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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxxNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extendf  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  chapter 
of  a  report  compiled  by  me  on  a  trip 
made  to  the  South  Pacific  for  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee: 

Recently  I  had  the  most  thrilling  experl- 
.  ence  for  which  any  man  could  hope.  It  waa 
my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the  Naval  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  tour  the  Pacific  naval 
bases,  and  with  the  blessing  of  the  good 
Lord,  and  through  the  skill  and  guidance  of 
our  great  Air  Force,  to  return  safely  home. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  HnrERNAN,  of  New 
Yorlt,  will  no  doubt  give  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  House  a  more  detailed 
report  of  our  experience  and  impressions.      , 

As  member's  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, we  were  naturally  primarily  interested 
in  our  naval  installations,  and  as  we  were 
guests  of  the  Navy  we  were  escorted  by  naval 
experts  and  were  given  every  opportunity  to 
see  our  Navy  in  action.  But  I  will  speak  to 
you  today  not  about  our  Navy  but  about 
a.  I.  Joe — Johnny  Doughboy — the  men  of 
our  Army  who.  with  the  sailors  and  marines, 
have  done  such  a  magnificent  Job  wherever 
our  men  are  called  upon  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee for  having  included  me  in  this  in- 
spection trip,  even  though  it  was  on  abort 
notice. 

I  have  been  a  newspaperman  for  many 
years.  Naturally  this  background  helped  me 
to  see  and  to  observe  things,  especially  those 
that  would  ordinarily  escape  the  attention  of 
the  so-called  average  "visiting  flreman."  I 
am  not  now  attempting  to  pose  as  an  expert 
on  war  strategy  or  even  try  to  comment  on 
matters  of  a  military  or  naval  nature.  But, 
having  been  in  public  life  these  many  years, 
first  as  a  newspaperman,  then  as  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  City  Council,  and  now  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  honorable  body.  I  feel  that  I  know 
human  nature,  or.  in  plain  English,  under- 
stand Johnny  Doiighboy  from  Main  Street 
back  home,  the  average  American  boy  from 
the  average  American  home,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  my  Impressions  of  him  and  of  his 
leaders. 
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We  left  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  Deceml)er.  We  returned  In  time  for 
Christmas.  In  8  weeks  we  had  spanned  25,- 
000  miles,  flying  from  Washington  to  San 
Francisco;  San  Francisco  to  Pearl  Harlxir; 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Kwajaleln;  Kwajaleln  to 
Salpan  (where  we  saw  stop-and-go  signs  just 
like  in  Chicago,  constructed  by  our  Army 
engineers);  Saipan  to  Guam;  Guam  to  Manus; 
Manus  to  Sydney:  Sydney  to  Canberra;  Can- 
berra to  New  Caledonia;  New  Caledonia 
to  Samoa:  Samoa  to  Palmyra;  Palmyra 
to  Pearl  Harbor;  Pearl  Harbor  to  San  Fran- 
Cisco;  and  thence  back  to  Washington. 
Twenty-five  thoiisand  miles  In  3  weeks. 
Thanks  to  American  wings. 

It  is  only  natural  that  we  as  Members  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    were    concerned 
with  OMT  own  constituents  who   are  work- 
ing and  fighting    thousands  of  miles  from 
home.    Now  I  can  much  l>etter  understand 
the  title  erf  Bob  Hopes  book.  I  Never  Left 
Home,  because  wherever  I  went  I  mfet  boys 
from  Chicago,  from  my  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  from  my  own  district,  and  my  own 
neighborhood.     Every    little    hamlet,    nearly 
every  hoiose  In  America  Is  represented  In  each 
part  of  this  global  war.    You   can  Imagine 
how  thrilled  I  was  when  In  Sydney,  Australia, 
I  was  greeted  by  a  sailor  who  lives  only  a 
few  blocks  away  from  my  home;  or  when  I  met 
Lt.  Harry  Posner,   survivor  of  the   ill-fated 
McCiwley.  wearer  of  the  Purple  Heart,  now 
serving  at  a  South  Pacific  base:  or  when  I 
met  two  boys  from  Just  around  the  corner 
on   an   airplane   carrier;    or   when  4n   Pearl 
Harbor  at  the  Army  Hospital,  "Spike"  Mc- 
Adams.  a  wounded  Chicagoan,  said  "Hello, 
Bill.     It's  so  good  to  see  you";  or  the  pride 
which  I  experienced  to  see  my  old  friend  of 
newspaper  days  In  Chicago,  Col.  Julius  Klein, 
standing  by  the  runway  of  an  airfield  cut 
from    hills    and    jxingle    while    early    morn- 
ing tropical  sun   promised  sweltering  heat 
for  the  day.  as  he  waved  good-bye  to  me  after 
a  visit  with  him   that  was  both  enjoyable 
and  instructive.    I   was  happy  to  see  those 
boys  and  I  wish  1  could  describ-  to  you  the 
Joy  I  had  when  in  Chicago  on  Christmas  Day 
I  telephoned  their  loved  ones  and  those  of 
the  others  of  the  armed  forces  whom  I  met, 
giving  them  the  greeting  from  Bill,  Mike,  Abe, 
or  John  from  Salpan,  Kwajaleln.  Guam,  or 
New  Caledonia. 

At  Pearl  Harbor  we  had  the  privilege  of 
being  guests  of  those  two  great  leaders  of 
our  armed  forces.  Admiral  Nimltz,  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas, 
and  Lieutenant  General  Richardson,  com- 
mander of  all  Army  forces  In  that  ocean 
area  of  fabulous  distances.  And  from  Pearl 
Harbor  we  jumped  from  Island  to  Island, 
meeting  our  fighting  men  of  the  land,  sea. 
and  air. 

Here  Is  something  to  think  about,  gentle- 
m«i.    Many  of  these   boys  asked  me  these 


startling  questions,  which  we  at  home  should 
prepare   to  answer.     "Is  It  true   that   back 
home   they    think    the   war    Is   over?"     "Do 
they  reallee  that  we  have  not  met  the  bulk 
of  the  Japanese  Army?"     "Is   it  true  that 
people  back  home  who  have  been  working 
in  the  war  industries  are  now  looking  for 
peacetime  jobs  for  security?"    The  thoughts 
which  Inspired  these  questions  from  the  boys 
were  emphasized   by  admirals  and  generals 
who   know   that   they   bjive   just   begun   to 
fight,  and  who  urge  us  td  tell  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  tli*  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific Is  just  beginning.    I  have  come  back  to 
Washington  with  some  entirely  different  an- 
swers to  those  questions  than  I  had  before. 
And  I  think  that  they  are  the  answers  which 
our  Army  and  Navy  leaders,  and  boys  they 
lead,  would  make  to  their  questions.     Yes, 
G.  I.  Joe  wants  the  war  over  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  he  feels  that  without  100-per- 
cent home  support  the  flght  will  be  long. 
He  Is  confident  that  when  the  ftill  force  of 
the  Japanese  Army  is  met  that  he  and  his 
comrades    will    be    superior   to    It,    If    given 
proper  backing.    He  wants  security,  too,  but 
he  knows  that  he  may  have  to  make  the 
supreme  sacrifice  to  secure  it  for  the  Nation. 
His  thoughts   are  not  of   partisan   politics. 
He    is    not    Republican    or    Democrat;    not 
union  or  antiunion;    not  C.  I.  O.  or  A.  F. 
of  L.     He*  is  an  American  and  he  may  be- 
long to   any   or   none   of    the  groups   men- 
tioned,  but  he  wants  his  rlghu   protected 
so  that  when  he  comes  home  he  can  return 
to  his  choice  or  make  his  choice  anew. 

I  realize  that  my  long-distance  trip  (but 
in  short  time)  does  not  qxiailfy  me  to  write  . 
an  "inside  I*acific  diary,"  but  the  boys  to 
whom  I  spoke  from  one  end  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  other  can  and  when  the  sons  of  Amer- 
ica come  home  to  tell  their  stories,  you  will 
niarvel  at  their  accomplishment*.  I  wish  I 
could  go  into  details. 

I    was    particularly    impressed    with    the 
South  Pacific  Base  Command,   or,  as   it   Is 
called    in    abbreviated     military    language, 
"SoPacBaCom,"  commanded  by  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  distinguished  soldiers,  Maj    Gen 
Frederick  Gilbreath.    Not  long  ago  American 
soldiers  at   this   base   on   foreign   soil   were 
living  in  a  very  strange  land,  many  thousands  ' 
of  miles  away  from  home,  under  primitive 
conditions  with  no  outlet  for  proper  relaxa- 
tion as  they  were  acciistomed  to  at  home, 
1  refer  now  to  Army  supply  bases  in  the 
South  Pacific,  the  supply  bases  from  which 
the  vital  war  materials  were  being  sent  to 
the   front,   the    bases   where   great    combat 
convoys  were  formed  to  stop  and  push  back 
the  Japanese  enemy.    Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  morale  problem  In  the  South 
Pacific.    Yes,  there  was  a  morale  problem,  and 
I  say.  yes,  "Johnny  Doughboy"  of  the  sup- 
ply installations  was  bored  and  lonesome      If 
t\e  had  been  li.  a  fox  bole  or  in  the  flghtUig 
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hU  morale  would  have  been  high.    But. 

In  the  supply  lines,  driving  trucka  day 

and  night,  loading  ablpa  day  and  night,  as- 
•embling  equipment  and  armament  day  and 
night,  without  heartng  a  shot  fired,  and  then 
alter  a  hard  day  s  work  going  to  a  tent  In 
some   semijungle    bivouac,   day    In   and   day 
out.  week  m  and  week  out.  month  In  and 
month  out.  yea.  year  In  and  year  out,  would 
get  on  anybody's  nerves.     Seme  of  our  boys 
have  experienced  this  work  for  nearly  3  yeara. 
I  am   proud  and  happy  to  report  to  you 
that  In  the  South  Pacific  Base  Command  the 
commanding    general.    Major    General    GQ- 
breath.  Is  aware  of  the  sacred  Xsust  that  the 
American  people  have  put  Ui  him  and  other 
great  generals  and  has  demonstrated  It  by 
doing  a  real  Job  not  only  as  the  chief  of  the 
supply   lines  but   also  by   personally  caring 
for  the  welfare  of  the  enlisted  men.    Nowhere 
have   I   found    more   enthusiasm    for    a   big 
brass  hat  than  I  found  by  talking  to  some  of 
these  soldiers  when  they  discussed  the  Im- 
provements and  facilities  brought  to  them  by 
the    general.      As    one    described    him.    "He 
spreads  the  welfare  around.    He  la  tough  but 

»<1  "*''*"  .J.I 

I    had    the    pleasure    of    meeting    Admiral 

Newton  and  General  GUbreath  at  their  head- 
quarters.    I  was  given  every  opportunity  to 
see  what  I  wanted  to  aeo  and  to  talk  freely 
to  anyone,  and   beUeve  me.  I  did  a  lot  of 
lUtenmg.    And  if  the  phrase.  -Tell  it  to  your 
Congressman"  ever  was  more  Justified  I  dont 
know  where  or  when.    The  boys  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  modern  P.  X.  (post  exchange). 
theu  soda  fountain,  their  open  movie  iir'»a. 
the  various  special -service  programs,  and  the 
educational   and   religious   facilities.     I   had 
expected  to  get  a  lot  of  kicks  and  complain ta. 
for  boys  from  Chicago  never  hesitate  to  speak 
freely.    And  since  my  colleagues  wUl  teU  you 
more  about  our  men  of  the  Navy.  I  am  glad 
to  pay   thw  JusUy  deserved   tribute  to  the 
Army   which  at  this  very  same  moment  U 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  batUe  in  the  PhUlp- 
plnes     which    wUl    some    day    Invade    Japan 
proper    and  which  has  been  supplied   from 
these  important  Joint  Army  and  Navy  bases 
In  the  Pacific  of  which  I  speak. 

While  waiting  at  an  Aimy  airport  for  my 
plane  to  take  me  back  home.  I  read  direc- 
tives describing  the  Job  which  had  been 
met  and  completed  by  the  South  Pacific 
Base  Command  in  the  months  Just  passed. 
In  those  were  quoted  a  few  of  the  remarks 
by  General  GUbreath  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  his  headquarters  shortly  after  be  took 
command   several   months   ago: 

"This  command  la  a  team  and  must 
work  as  a  team.  All  work  should  be  done 
well.  It  Is  easier  to  do  a  good  piece  of 
work  than  It  la  to  do  a  mediocre  one.  We 
live  only  to  do  things.  In  so  doing,  our 
work  can  either  Improve  or  deteriorate;  it 
cannot  stand  still.     It  wUl  Improve. 

••Rchabllltatlnfi:  men  who  are  coming  Into 
this  area  from  zones  of  actual  combat  la  a 
duty  of  this  command.  These  men  must  be 
given  every  chance  to  recuperate  from  their 
strenuous  activities,  recover  themselves  phys- 
ically and  mentally.  Opportunity  for  recre- 
stlon  and  relaxation  must  be  offered.  This 
function  will  Increase  in  Importance. 

"It  Is  common. knowledge  that  much  has 
been  happening  In  the  Pacific,  and  more  will 
happen  in  coming  months  More  and  more 
important  operatloni  will  bo  launched. 
While  the  war  moves  to  the  west  this  com- 
mand assumes  another  and  different  but 
Important  Job.  The  duties  will  increase, 
though  the  nature  of  these  duties  may  be 
altered.  Our  leaders  know  where  they  are 
going  and  have  known  since  the  first  day 
they  entered  the  war. 

"Combat  troopa  must  be  supplied  the  ma- 
terials they  need.  Pood,  ammimltlon.  cloth- 
ing, gasoline,  oil,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  items  must  be  prociued  far  In  advance, 
shipped  halfway  around  The  globe,  stored  In 
depots,    reconslgned.    and    re&hipped    when 
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"1  have  been  requested  particularly  by  the 
South  Pacific  Base  Command  to  convey  the 
admiration  of  their  officers  and  men  In  your 
great  mlllUry  achievements.  The  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Army  are 
exempUfied  by  the  Sixth  Army,  the  Tenth 
Corps,  and  the  Twfenty-fourth  Corps. 

"All  of  us  are  especially  proud  that  otir 
Twenty-fourth  Corps  has  been  given  this  op- 
portunity to  fight  with  you." 

General  MacArthur  replied  as  follows: 
"The  splendid  efficiency  of  your  Twenty- 
fourth  Corps  reflecu  the  careful  training  It 
has  received  under  your  able  command.    The 
corps  has  performed  most  gallantly." 

The  long  months  spent  In  building  up  sup- 
plies. In  training  troops,  had  then  proven 
their  worth. 

So  much  for  the  past  of  the  South  Pacific 
and  the  Job  Its  officers  and  men  have  done 
in  starting  from  the  smallest  of  beginnings, 
far  removed  from  Tokyo  and  moving  Island 
to  Island  with  troops  and  supplies,  until  now 
they  are  dally  over  the  rooftops  of  Tokyo. 
What  Is  the  present  and  the  future  Job  of 
the  South  Pacific  Base  Command? 

First.  It  will  continue  to  do  the  Job  It 
has  been  doing,  diminishing  In  scope  as  the 
contest  moves  westward  and  more  advanced 
supply  bases  are  opened. 

Second,  It  will  advance  trained  men  closer 
to  the  scene  of  operations,  where  their 
arrival  will  be  felt  shortly  thereafter  by  the 
Tok3ro  high  command. 

Third.  It  will  advance  supplies  stored  for 
local  South  Pacific  operations  to  theaters 
and  battlefields  now  written  In  the  glorlotis 
pages  of  American  histogr  and  to  places  now 
known  to  but  few,  but  on  some  not-distant 
tomorrow  destined  to  rank  equal  with  the 
scenes  of  former  fields  of  hallowed  military 
memory. 

Fourth,  the  South  Pacific  Base  Command 
has  begun  the  tremendous  Job  of  reclaiming 
American  dollars  which  were  originally  In- 
vested In  building  facilities  for  your  boys. 
Installations  are  being  discontinued  and  the 
buildings  and  other  usable  materials  which 
cannot  be  moved  forward  are  being  turned 
into  salvage.  Salvage  drives,  as  Intense  as 
have  ever  been  carried  on  at  home,  are  now 
In  progress  in  Jungles  and  along  coral  beaches 
so  that  these  materials  may  be  returned  to 
the  States  to  become  new  weapons  of  war 
or  readied  for  conversion  to  civilian  enter- 
.  prise.  The  materials  of  war  bought  by  your 
bonds  are  either  moving  forward  to  continue 
the  fight  or  they  are  going  home,  as  the  sol- 
diers dream  of  doing  some  day,  to  take  part 
In  the  building  of  a  future  America. 

Fifth,  hospitals  are  being  developed  and 
expertly  staffed,  so  that  the  back  areas  are 
held  as  possible  havens  of  rest  and  recuper- 
ation for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Sixtn.  the  education  of  the  soldier  for  peace 
has  begvm.  This  Is  not  an  education  for  the 
development  of  peace.  Our  South  Pacific  sol- 
dier now  realizes  that  against  the  forces 
which  he  meets  today  his  education  for  the 
achievement  of  peace  was  learning  to  shoot 
and  to  march  and  to  fight  to  the  end  from 
Jungle  island  to  Jungle  Island.  But  he  Is  now 
being  taught  other  things  for  the  day  when 
he  win  win  final  peace.  He  Is  learning  what 
problems  he  will  face  at  home  after  the  war, 
how  he  can  meet  them,  what  aids  Congress 
had  provided  for  his  future  security,  the  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights,  and.  above  all,  his  responsibili- 
ties as  an  American  citizen  when  he  takes  of! 
his  uniform  and  sets  aside  his  gun  for  the 
last  time. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  how  ovir 
three  services,  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Allied  troops  work  together. 
And.  of  course.  I  was  particularly  proud  to 
see  that  our  citizen  soldiers,  our  National 
Guard,  and  Reserve  Corps,  have  contributed 
so  immensely  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  this  greatest  of  all  our  wars.  I  met  many 
Illinois  National  Guard  soldiers.  The  Thirty- 
third    Infantry    Division,    Illinois    National 
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Guard,  Is  now  in  New  Guinea,  but  many  of 
its  officers  are  spread  all  over  the  world. 

General  GUbreath  pointed  with  pride  to  one 
of  his  assistants,  a  National   Guard  officer, 
one  of  Chicago's  outstanding  citizens,  well 
known  to  you  in  Washington  and  also  in  the 
Middle   West    for   his    writings.    Col.    Julius 
Klein,  who  commaads  a  large  Quartermaster 
Group  In  the  Pacific  and  was  also  the  port 
commander    there.     He    was    recently    pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  full  co'onel  by  General 
RiChardson    upon    the    recommendation    of 
General  GUbreath.    In  his  complete  uniform. 
Colonel  Klein  would  wear  decoration  of  serv- 
ice and  accomplishment  of  World  War  No.  1 
as  well  as  World  War  No.  3  but  today  except 
for  the  stiver  eagle  on  the  collar  of  his  open 
khaki  shirt,  he  looks  and  acts  like  the  brother 
of  G.  I.  Joe.     I  was  glad  to  see  him  and  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  a  message  for  the 
people  back  home.     He  answered  me.  "Are 
you  Interviewing,  now,  an  old  Interviewer,  or 
are  you  asking  me  as  my  Congressman?"     I 
asked  him  why  and  his  answer  was.  "I  am  a 
soldier  and  as  such  at  this  time  I  cannot 
write  or  talk  politics  even  off  the  record.     I 
wish  I  cculd.     But  you  can  tell  them  back 
home  that  the  boys  overseas  are  doing  a  great 
Job.     They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  get  this 
war  over  with  to  help  the  Japanese  realize 
their  dream  to  Join  their  ancestors  because 
our  bo3rs  want  to  be  home  and  become  ances- 
tors themselves.    But  they  must  find  a  sane 
and  sound  America  that  will  carry  out  the 
pledge  given  not  only,  to  servicemen  and  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  security  and  peace. 
And  don't  let  Congress  again  think  of  scrap- 
ping our  Navy  and  cutting  down  our  Army 
to  a  token  force.    Time  and  American  In- 
dustry alone  helped  us  to  erase  this  mistake 
which  we  made  after  World  War  No.  1." 

Colonel  Klein  described  to  me  the  reac- 
tions of  the  fighting  soldier.  One  story  he 
told  me  I  shall  never  forget.  Weeks  before 
Christmas  he  was  with  a  combat  outfit  about 
to  move  Into  action.  None  of  those  he  was 
with  knew  where  they  would  be  on  Christmas 
Day,  or  that  they  would  be  alive  to  celebrate 
it.  The  night  before  they  moved  off.  they 
lit  their  area  by  scores  of  Christmas  candles 
and  there  in  the  semijungle  they  sang  the 
carols  which  at  Christmas  time  would  re- 
echo through  the  homes  they  loved.  Men 
like  that  cannot  be  defeated  by  any  enemy. 
My  colleagues,  today  I  want  to  take  my 
hat  off  to  one  of  the  most  Important  branches 
In  the  service,  one  of  the  most  gigantic  un- 
dertakings of  our  time,  and  that  is  the  sup- 
ply eervtces.  the  Army  bases  in  the  Pacific. 
And  while  the  members  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  are  Justly  singing  the  praises  of 
our  Navy.  I  feel  much  better  in  having  told 
you  something  about  what  Johnny  Dough- 
boy is  doing  back  in  the  supply  bases  in  the 
South  Pacific,  keeping  the  supplies  flowing 
and  getting  ready  himself  to  jump  on  the 
Jap's  throat. 

We  are  all  proud  of  Nlmltz  and  Halsey  In 
the  Pacific.  We  are  all  thrilled  by  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  we  have  all  reason  to  be  very 
proud  of  leaders  like  General  Richardson  and 
General  GUbreath.  I  know  now  why  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall  is  the  greatest  Chief  of 
Staff  our  Nation  has  ever  produced,  because 
be  has  picked  the  right  men. 

And  let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  tell- 
ing you  briefly  what  Is  on  the  mind  of  these 
soldiers  In  the  South  Pacific  under  General 
GUbreath.  I  asked  the  general  what  G.  I. 
Joe  needs  most,  and  here  Is  his  answer:  "1. 
Rotation.  2  MaU  from  home.  3.  Fresh  eggs 
and  fresh  mUk.  That's  not  much  to  ask 
for.- 

Milltary  necessity  will  naturally  rule  the 
rotation  policy,  but  we  back  home  must  and 
wUl  do  all  we  can  to  make  life  a  little  easier 
for  our  boys  In  the  service  overseas. 

I  am  glad  I  made  this  trip.  Spanning  the 
Pacific  world  and  three  times  covering  dis- 
tances like  2,500  miles  in  one  hop  made  me 
realize  how  futile  Isolationism  reaUy  Is.    But 


It  also  made  me  realize  what  a  great  age 
we  are  living  in  and  the  wonders  and  the 
miracles  of  our  Indtistry  which  some  day 
again  will  be  turned  back  to  be  the  industry 
of  peace  and  progress  because  Johnny 
Doughboy  is  fighting  on  foreign  soli  to  keep 
the  war  away  from  America  and  to  keep  for 
America  our  own  way  of  life.  We  shall  never 
be  able  to  repay  the  debt  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  flower  of  America's  youth. 

I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  visit  the  war  zones. 
It  win  help  us  all  in  time  to  come,  to  assure 
a  better  future  for  our  great  country. 

While  I  was  in  the  South  Pacific.  Chaplain 
Lewrence  E.  Lynch,  of  Brooklyn,  an  Army 
chaplain,  said  the  following  about  G.  I.  Joe. 

"Within  the  ranks  of  our  young  soldiers 
of  today  are  our  leaders  of  tomortow:  each 
boy  is  an  important  personage  to  us.  some- 
one very  important,  he  is  an  American  and 
represents  great  things.  He  Is  a  future  pillar 
of  America.  He  Is  Important  enough  to  fight' 
for  America  and  he  deserves  all  the  care  and 
help  which  he  can  get  now.  He  brought  his 
religion  Into  the  Army  with  him  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  leave  the  Amiy  stronger  in 
the  beliefs  of  his  faith." 

And  so  I  say,  "Yes,  Father  Lynch  is  right. " 
Our  boys  and  girls  in  uniform  are  assurance 
for  a  greater  and  better  America.  After  this 
most  interesting  trip  of  my  life  I  can  teU 
you.  my  colleagues,  my  constituents,  and  the 
people  of  America  that  we  have  eve^  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  sons  and  daughters  In 
the  service  and  that  the  flower  of  America's 
youth  is  in  trusted  hands. 

Some  day  in  the  fut\u-e,  great  writers. 
great  composers,  great  artists  will  appear 
whose  dramatic  skill  may  bring  home  elo- 
quently to  the  American  people  the  drama 
of  the  South  Pacific.  While  history  Is  being 
made  we  can  but  watch  and  hope  that  the 
America  of  the  future  will  cherish  the  gains 
which  Johnny  Doughboy's  sacrifices  have 
won. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  March  22.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Guy  W.  Thaxton,  Chief, 
Etesign  and  Construction  Division.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  delivered 
at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  Na- 
tional Rural  Electrification  Cooperative 
Association,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  January 
16,  1945. 

The  address  folldws: 

Rural  electrification  is  not  new.  A  pro- 
gram for  Government  activity  In  this  field 
was  advocated  before  the  Congress  about 
1910.  Rural  electrification  did  not  mate- 
rialize on  a  large  scale,  however.  untU  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  was 
established  by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  May  1935. 

So-called  rural  electrification  in  the  earlier 
days  consisted  largely  of  building  short  ex- 
tensions to  existing  urban  lines  to  serve 
those  areas  where  a  moderately  high  density 
could  be  obtained.  In  1928.  at  the  time 
of  my  first  efforts  to  electrify  Rural  Amer- 
ica, line  costs  were  high  and  it  was  found 
that   the   consumer   density   which    it   was 


possible  to  secure  by  further  extension  of 
urban  system  lines  had  dropped  to  that 
point  where  it  was  necessary  for  the  utility 
companies  either  to  charge  very  *igh  rates 
for  service  In  rural  areas,  to  ask  for  large 
contributions  from  prospective  users,  or  to 
reduce  line  cost,  if  futher  profitable  exten- 
sions were  to  be  mads 

Operating  engineers  were  actively  engaged 
In  studying  this  problem  In  order  to  lower 
the  cost  of  rural  line  construction.  But 
in  1932,  one  of  the  large  holding  companiee 
published,  for  distribution  to  Its  subsidiaries, 
a  report  on  rural  line  construction  practice 
and  cost  which  indicated  that  very  little 
genuine  progress  had  been  made.  It  showed 
that  practically  all  of  the  operating  com- 
panies were  stUl  using  hard -drawn  copper 
conductor  and  were  attaining  average  spans 
from  200  to  300  feet.  Expensive  cross  arm 
construction  was  still  be^ng  used  on  primary 
lines.  No  standard  system  voltage  bad  yet 
been  adopted. 

Ordinarily,  the  private-utility  company 
would  build  short  extensions  to  serve  new 
rural  customers  as  the  demand  arose.  If  each 
such  addition  was  deemed  feasible  when  con- 
sidered as  an  economic  problem  independent 
of  other  customers  to  be  served  In  the  area. 
This  piecemeal  construction  did  hot  lend  It- 
self to  low  cost  and  did  not  offer  much  possi- 
bility of  a  decrease  In  cost  and  because  there 
was  little  line  building  being  undertaken  and 
specifications  varied  so  widely,  manufactur- 
ers were  unable  to  achieve  mass  production. 
For  many  years  electrlc-utUlty  companies 
and  the  manufacturers  have  had  standards 
committees.  Each  individual  power  company 
had  evolved  a  set  of  standards  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions encountered  in  Its  operating  area. 
Also,  each  manufacturer  had  evolved  stand- 
ards^ which  could  be  met  by  his  equipment 
and  which  suited  the  needs  of  his  custom- 
ers. Standardization  of  minimum  specifica- 
tion, by  the  National  Electrical  Manufactur- 
ers Association  and  A.  I.  E.  E..Mld  not  result 
in  the  Interchangeability  of  parts  of  the 
various  manufacturers.  The  actual  line  de- 
signs and  arrangement  of  the  various  Items 
of  line  construction  were  almost  as  numer- 
ous as  the  companies  in  the  field. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  our  present  rural 
electrification  program  electric  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  lines  were  built  almost 
exclusively  by  crews  of  the  electric  service 
companies  or  by  forces  supplied  by  engi- 
neering or  management  companies  affiliated 
with  the  service  companies.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  work  was  done  by  Inde- 
pendent private  contractors. 

The  coming  of  the  R.  E.  A.  program 
changed  this  situation.  Many  contractors  of 
all  types  began  competing  for  the  business  of 
building  rural  lines.  This  competitive  spirit 
challenged  the  Ingenuity  of  construction 
men.  and  new  and  faster  methods  of  con- 
struction were  developed.  Construction  took 
on  the  appearance  of  the  factory  assembly 
line,  with  crews  repeating  the  same  opera- 
tion time  after  time.  The  aews.  perform- 
ing one  operation,  were  followed  by  other 
crews  performing  the  next  operatUn. 

The  possibUlties  of  the  mass-production 
method  of  construction  led  to  the  need  for 
mass-production  methods  of  engineering. 
To  thU.  it  is  felt,  we  of  the  R.  E.  A.  have  con- 
tributed a  great  deal. 

Studies  and  standardization  take  time. 
Therefore  while  standardization  studies 
were  being  made  by  R.  E.  A.,  lines  had  to  be 
buUt.  The  types  of  construction  on  the 
early  R.  E.  A. -financed  projects  were  almost 
as  varied  as  that  which  had  gone  on  before. 
The  legend  on  the  assembly  unit  drawings 
for  one  of  our  first  projects  states  "Pch-  long 
span  construction — not  to  be  used  on  spans 
longer  than  250  feet.- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rILB  A.  standardi- 
zation program,  studies  were  made  of  all 
types  of  existing  dlstrihution  systems.  We 
finally  standardized  on  a  type  which  waa  not 
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new.  It  had  been  tised  for  many  years  and 
was  then  being  used  extensively.  That  we 
batriB  oullt  It  with  miiss-productlon  meth- 
odi  tn  prerlously  unheard  of  quantities  con- 
atltotes  am  contribution  to  the  art. 

We  collected  most  of  the  economies  which 
had  been  proved  In  practice.    For  example, 
we  used  a  grounded  neutral  which  eliminated 
one  cut-out  and  one  lightning  arrester  per 
transformer .  and  prodticed  a  saving  of  125 
to  $35  per  mile.     Furthermore,  as  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Safety  Code  allows  a  clear- 
ance to  ground  of  3  feet  less  for  the  grounded 
netitral  than  for  the  hot  wire,  we  adopted 
single  phase  vertical  construction,  thus  sav- 
ing the  cost  of  the  cross  arm  and  braces.    We 
were  able  to  settle  upon  the  design  of  6  main 
types  of  assemblies  for  each   type  of   line: 
slqgle   phase,    two   phase   and    three    phase. 
Therefore,  the  majority  of  our  lines  are  built 
with   but    15   types  of   pole-top   assembUes. 
The  reduction   m   the   types   and   kinds   of 
hardware  required  is  remarkable.    Our  stand- 
ard list  today  carries  only  66  different  types 
of    equipment,    where    hundreds    would    be 
used   without  standardization. 

R  E.  A.  standards  are  temporary  stand- 
ards— but  they  represent  today's  best  prac- 
tice. Continuous  studies  are  l>elng  made  of 
proposed  changes  and  Improvements.  Stand- 
ards miLit  not  become  stagnant.  They  must 
b«  continually  improvxl.  Tomorrow,  prob- 
ably, we  wUl  hit  on  something  Just  a  little 
bettftr.  BveiTone  connected  with  the  engi- 
neering activities  of  the  B.  E.  A.  Is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  new  ideas.  You  have 
contributed  man^  of  these.  Uowevei.  be- 
fore any  proposed  change  is  adopted,  it  Is 
given  a  very  thorough  examination.  The  first 
question  a-'ked  Is.  "Is  It  better  than  our 
present  standard?  If  It  U.  will  It  require  our 
borrowers  to  carry  additional  Items  of  ma- 
terial In  stock?  If  this  Is  necessary.  Is  It 
then  worth  while?" 

Although  there  has  been  a  steady  effort 
toward  improvement,  all  lines  designed  and 
constructed  in  accordance  with  our  approved 
designs  and  specifications  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  withstand  ice 
and  wind  storms  that  would  have  wrecked 
old  style  lines. 

Average  line  costs  have  been  reduced  by 
standardization  of  materials,  specifications. 
and  methods  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  mile, 
which  were  common  before  R.  E.  A.  to  less 
than  $700  per  mile.  One  system  consisting 
of  more  than  2,C00  miles  of  lines  was  built 
for  slightly  less  than  $500  per  mUe  average. 
Including  all  overheads. 

These  two  factors.  ma.ss- production  line 
engineering  and  mass-production  line  con- 
struction, have  resulted  In  construction  rec- 
ords which  10  years  ago  would  have  b?en 
called  impossible.  Contracts  have  been  exe- 
cuted requlrlni?  the  building  of  as  much  as 
10  miles  j)er  day.  At  the  peak  of  construc- 
tion. R.  E.  A.  borrowers  wexe  building  and 
energizing  an  average  of  approximately  600 
miles  per  day. 

In  1  year  125.000  miles  of  distribution 
line  were  completed  and  energized,  bringing 
service  to  281 .000  more  rural  homes  and  es- 
tablishments. This  required  an  Investment 
of  approximately  $100  000  000,  which  In- 
cluded generation  and  transmission  In  cases 
where  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the  pur- 
chase of  power  could  not  be  made.  Now. 
there  are  more  than  800  systems  operated  by 
R  S.  A.  borrowers,  totaling  more  than  405.000 
miles  and  serving  nearly  1.250,000  farms  and 
other  rural  establUhments. 

The  R  B.  A  program  has  stimulated  mass 
manufacturing  of  specific  Items,  with  re- 
sulunt  reduction  in  the  cost  per  unit.  The 
,  reduction  in  cost  has  Induced  others  to  use 
the  same  equipment.  Standardization  be- 
came more  readily  available  to  all.  We  have 
adopted  private  utility  ideas.  Others  have 
adopted  cur  ^l^dards.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be.  The  more  w.dely  the  same  equipment  Is 
used,  the  lower  the  cost  becomes  and  the 
more  everyone  benefits,  including  the  seller. 
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R.  E.  A.  In  some  Instances  It  has  been  found 
that  suitable  power  sourcet  were  not  avail- 
able. In  these  few  cases  we  have  financed 
the  construction  of  generating  plants  which 
consist  of  steam,  Diesel,  and  hydro  plants. 
The  needs  for  wholesale  power  have  been 
met  In  the  past  without  large-scale  consuuc- 
tion  of  these  plants  and  systems.  However, 
the  future  needs  for  power  may  surpass  the 
niost  optimistic  estimates  and  more  gener- 
ating plants  may  have  to  be  constructed  to 
meet  these  needs. 

What  the  future  holds  for  rxiral  electrifi- 
cation by  us  will  be  determined  by  a  number 
Ci  factors.  Some  of  the  factors  are,  or  will 
be,  within  your  control  or  the  control  of  the 
employees  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  others  will  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  Possibly  one  of  the  great- 
est influences  will  be  the  Improvements  In 
equipment  offered  by  the  sciences  and  the 
possible  development  of  revolutionary  means 
o^  transmitting  power.  Not  only  will  devel- 
opments m  the  field  of  electrical  engineering 
afi'ect  rural  electrification,  but  also  will  the 
developments  in  the  other  fields  of  science. 
With  reference  to  the  Infiuence  which 
R.  E.  A.  employees  will  nave  on  rural  elec- 
trification, it  Is  recognized  that  our  engineers 
must  at  all  times  keep  professionally  young 
and  modern  In  their  thinking.  By  doing  so, 
they  will  not  only  make  use  ol  all  Improve- 
ments offered  in  the  industry  but  also  will 
stimulate  thought  looking  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  new  devices  and  methods.  As 
manufacturers  bring  out  new  equipment 
adaptable  to  the  needs  and  suitable  for  rural 
use,  the  engineers  of  R.  E.  A.  will  stand  ready 
to  approve  the  Incorporation  of  such  items 
into  the  systems. 

The  manufacturers  of  equipment  have 
cooperated  splendidly  with  R.  E.  A  engineers 
In  their  efforts  to  bring  out  new  or  improved 
devices  which  would  aid  In  taking  reliable 
electrical  service  Into  the  thinly  settled 
areas.  They  have  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution no  rural  America  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  There  is  yet  much  for  them  to 
do,  however. 

Development  of  the  Nation's  generating 
resources  win  be  an  important  factor  In  rural 
electrification.  As  more  low-cost  electricity 
is  generated,  the  people  of  the  Nation  can 
enjoy  Its  benefits.  As  it  is  distributed  to 
serve  industrial  loads  and  municipalities.  It 
must  be  made  available  to  rural  commtinl- 
ties.     One  thing  is  certain;  It  will  be  done. 

If  It  Is  necessary  to  build  transmission 
lines  to  get  power  Into  a  rural  area,  this  will 
be  done.  If  the  building  of  generating 
plants  in  rural  areas  proves  to  be  the  most 
economical  solution,  that  will  be  done. 

Now  all  of  the  foregoing  brings  me  to  the 
most  Important  part  of  my  talk.  Every- 
Qilng  which  has  gone  before  in  our  work  has 
been  either  experimental  or  developmental 
to  prove  that  our  experimental  results  are 
right.  Today,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
learned,  together  with  the  knowledlge  of  the 
'ultimate  rural  electrification  program,  we 
are  In  a  position  to  engineer  systems  so  that 
all  rural  people  can  get  dependable  electrio 
service.  "  . 

Back  m  the  early  days  of  the  R.  E.  A.  .pro- 
gram I  pointed  out  that  our  program  was 
loosely  named.  We  are  concerned  not  only 
with  rural  electrification  but  with  area  elec- 
tilflcatlon.  area  coverage.  I  have  always  had 
a  feeling  that  whatever  agency  vent  Into 
an  area  to  render  service  to  farmers  and  rural 
establishments,  had  Imposed  upon  It  the 
duty  and  responsibility  to  provide  service  to 
every  user  within  that  area  who  could  benefit 
economically  from  such  service.  Don  t  you 
agree  that  this  concept  Is  fundamentally 
sound  and  that  our  engineering  ought  to  be 
based  upon  It? 

Piecemeal  construction  without  considera- 
tion of  the  direction,  extent,  and  time  of 
extensions  to  make  up  the  ultimate  system, 
runs  up  cost.     It  results   in   less   efllcieiicy 
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than  area  coverage.  It  makes  the  engineer 
go  back  and  redesign  rebuilt  transmission 
lines  and  substations. 

I  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  ad- 
jacent cooperatives  with  the  aid  of  their 
engineers  will  get  together  and  draw  a  line  on 
a  map  to  delineate  the  area  into  which  each 
system  will  expand.  Tlie  line  will  not  be 
determined  by  political  boundaries,  nor  trade 
areas,  nor  any  other  artificial  device.  It 
will  be  determined  by  the  scientific  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  sound  engineering 
economics.  Everything  on  one  side  of  the 
line  will  be  more  efficiently  served  by  one 
co-op,  everything  on  the  other  side  by  the 
other  co-op. 

All  of  our  standardization,  all  of  our  de- 
velopment work,  all  of  our  experience  in  the 
past  adds  up  to  getting  the  best  engineering 
and    the    best    construction    at    the    lowest 
over-all    cost   consistent    with    the    require- 
ment that  good,  dependable  service  be  rend- 
ered to  your  members.    The  selection  of  areas 
of  coverage,  the  determination  of  the  dis- 
tance to  be  covered  from  a  substation  and 
many  other  factors  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  our  progress  toward  that  goal.     Unless 
somebody  does  draw  such  a  line  as  I  have 
mentioned  we  are  not  going  to  attain  area 
coverage  and  we  are  not  going  to  attain  the 
lowest  possible  cost  of  satisfactory  service. 
When  your  engineers  plan  to  provide  elec- 
tric service  for  everyone  within  the  area  to  be 
served    by   your  cooperative   you   get  better 
engineering  and  lower-cost  construction  and 
greater   assurance  of  continuity    of  service. 
And  right  here  please  let  me  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  continuity  of  service 
must   be   given    the   same   consideration    as 
voltage  regulation.    The  types  of  loads  which 
you   are    serving    make    continuous    service 
essential.    I  think  that  you  ought  to  give  your 
engineer  a  much  greater  voice  In  your  plans 
than  has   been  the  custom.     If  you   really 
want  area  coverage — and  can  there  be  any 
doubt  of  It? — then  you  will  turn  over  a  map 
of  your  area  and  say  to  your  engineer.  "De- 
sign the  best  system  to  get  dependable  elec- 
tric service  to  everybody  who  lives  here."    In 
the  past  you  have  told  him.  "We  want  a  line 
down  this  road,   this  road   and   that  one." 
There's  a   great   difference.     "5iou   bought   a 
coat,  a  vest,  and  a  pair  of  pants;  you  didn't 
buy  a  suit. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  engineers  we  know 
how  to  get  the  rest  of  this  Job  done.  We 
have  pioneered  in  a  new  field;  yes — we  made 
our  few  mistakes  before  we  arrived  at  the 
answers.  But  we've  got  the  answers  now,  and 
they  are  the  right  answers.  We  know  It. 
You  have  told  us  of  your  willingness  to  un- 
dertake a  most  ambitious  expansion  program. 
I  give  you  my  assurance  that  so  far  as  the 
engineering  profession  Is  concerned,  that  pro- 
gram Is  completely  possible.  The  Job  can  be 
done 

It  Is  Inevitable  that  the  controlling  factors 
In  the  common  effort  to  modernize  the  farms 
and  rural  communities  will  synchronize.  To 
watch  them  mesh,  to  have  a  part  In  applying 
the  results.  Is  a  challenge  to  all  engineers 
and.  I  am  sure,  to  you  and  to  all  others  who 
are  genuinely  interested  In  electrifying  rural 
America. 
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or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday,  March  23. 1945 

Mr.      MILLER     of     Nebraska.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that 


the  Congress  should  demand  that  the 
President  immediately  remove  Chester 
Bowles  as  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  His  attempts  In  trying 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  some  8,000,000 
different  products  is  a  dismal  failure. 
The  thousands  of  pages  of  directives 
which  his  office  has  issued  has  caused 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  supplies  of 
food  and  other  materials  so  desperately 
needed  by  the  world. 

He  has  failed  to  follow  the  considered 
judgment  and  advice  of  its  advisory  coun- 
cils for  industry. 

Had  it  followed  the  advice,  we  would 
not  now  be  witnessing  such  a  grave 
shortage  of  food.  Mr.  Bowles  is  an  ad- 
vertising man — knows  nothing  about 
production.  As  an  advertiser,  he  has 
done  a  fairly  good  job  of  selling  O.  P.  A. 
to  Congress  and  *he  country.  The  prac- 
tical results,  however,  is  the  thing  that 
counts.  In  results,  he  has  been  a  fail- 
ure. Yesterday,  he  was  blaming  the 
Army  for  the  shortage  of  food — saying 
they  had  taken  a  large  quantity.  The 
Army  claims  they  do  not  have  enough 
and  do  not  have  a  surplus  of  food  on 
hand. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  produced  the  present 
prices  in  foods: 

First.  By  issuing  hundreds  of  thoij- 
sands  of  directives  and  orders  which 
have  confused  producers,  processors,  and 
distributors.  This  has  reduced  the  vol- 
ume of  food  and  materials  going  to  the 
consumers. 

Second.  By  proceeding  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  so-called  experts  who,  in 
most  cases,  have  not  had  practicjd  ex- 
perience, rather  than  by  taking  the  ad- 
vice of  patriotic  American  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  production,  pro- 
cessing, and  distribution  of  all  goods. 

Third.  By  being  more  concerned  lest 
Individual  businesses  make  a  large  profit 
in  the  operation  than  by  placing  the  em- 
phasis on  achieving  maximum  produc- 
tion as  a  means  of  keeping  down  prices. 
Mr,  Bowles  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
shortages  he  has  produced  in  food — he 
even  wants  to  regulate  prices  in  barber 
and  beauty  shops.  His  philosophy  has 
been  that  of  regulating  everything  and 
everybody  from  their  hair  tonic  to  their 
shoestrings. 

Mr.  Bowles  should  be  removed  by  the 
President  and  a  practical  man  put  in  his 
place.  The  O.  P.  A,  needs  more  than  an 
advertising  man  at  its  head.  If  it  is  to 
be  continued,  he  should  be  an  experi- 
enced individual  in  the  production  of 
food. 


The  Nation's  Meat  Supply 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  March  23, 1945 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  our  meat  supply,  the  over-all 
profit  of  the  meat-packing  industry,  and 
the  available  supply  of  meat  in  the  hands 


of  the  consumer,  are  now  occupj'ing  the 
attention  of  our  country  and  of  these 
legislative  bodies.  A  new  series  of  reca- 
lations  governing  the  production  of  fresh 
meats  and  the  killing  of  fresh  meats  and 
the  sale  of  fre.sh  meats  is  now  in  contem- 
plation, and  the  indications  are  that  we 
are  to  have  again  a  regulation  which  will 
centralize  the  killing  in  the  hands  of  the 
big  packers. 

Every  meat  order,  from  Meat  Restric- 
tion Order  No.  1  down  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  so  worded  and  so  inter- 
preted as  to  give  the  big  packers  the  ad- 
vantage in  killing  the  largest  number  of 
pounds  of  the  available  meat.  These  or- 
ders have  been  directed  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  eliminating  all  independent 
slaughterhouses  which  have  heretofore 
operated  under  local  health-inspection 
regulations. 

In  the  years  prior  to  rationing,  the 
city  of  Hamilton.  Ohio,  used  to  receive  an 
average  of  15  carloads  of  fresh  meat  per 
week  from  the  Chicago  packers.  Swift, 
Armour,  and  Wilson.  Some  of  these 
packers  had  cold-storage  facilities  for 
storing  their  meat  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton. Since  rationing,  the  city  receives 
only  1  to  2  cars  per  week,  and  these 
cars  are  partially  loaded  with  cold  cuts 
and  processed  loaves  rather  than  fresh 
meats. 

At  the  same  time,  the  local  slaughter- 
ing house  is  restricted  in  the  amount  of 
meat  that  it  can  kill,  to  a  point  consid- 
erably below  the  number  of  heads  of 
cattle  and  hogs  which  it  killed  during  the 
period  before  rationing. 

The  statistics  on  meat  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion in  March  1945  show  that  in  the  years 
1935  to  1939  the  average  number  of 
pounds  of  total  meat  supply  was  17.- 
100.000.000  pounds,  of  which  96  percent 
went  to  civilian  uses  and  4  percent  to 
the  Government.  In  the  year  1944  the 
total  meat  supply  was  25,900.000,000 
poimds,  of  which  76  percent  went  to 
civilians,  and  under  regulations  from  the 
Pood  Division  of  the  O.  P.  A.  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  civilian  supply  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  big  packers  of  the  larger 
cities  who  refused  to  ship  it  to  those 
whom  they  served  in  prerationing  days. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  urging  Mr. 
Madigan  of  the  Food  Division  of  the 
O,  P.  A.  to  curtail  the  amount  of  meat 
which  was  available  for  the  local  slaugh- 
terhouses. Mr.  Madigan.  who  was  for- 
merly an  employee  of  Armcur  Packing 
Co..  has  allowed  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute to  dominate  all  regulations  up  to 
this  time.  It  is  essential  that  the  new 
regulation  permit  the  slaughter  of  fresh 
meats  by  local  slaughterhouses  which  are 
properly  inspected  under  local  health 
ordinances,  so  that  tliere  will  be  a  fair 
distribution  of  the  available  civilian  sup- 
plies. 

The  American  Meat  Institute  is  an  or- 
ganization controlled  by  the  large  pack- 
ers through  multiple  memberships,  and 
its  policies  do  not  reflect  the  opinion  or 
desires  of  small  slaughterhouses. 

The  O.  P.  A.  Food  Division  has  con- 
spired with  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration to  avoid  paying  the  subsidies 
that  are  required  on  meat  production. 
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and  with  the  curtailment  of  the  pound- 
age which  small  slaughterhouses  are  al- 
lowed to  kill.  It  Is  the  slatghterhouse 
which  is  operating  at  a  loss  while  the 
large  packing  house  is  permitted  to  ex- 
pand  its  earnings    to  two  and   a  half 
limes  what  they  were  from  1936  through 
1939  after  taxes.    The  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  at  the  request  of  O.  P.  A.. 
refused  to  pay  a  sub.sidy  to  the  slaugh- 
terhouse located  at  Hamilton.  Ohio,  and 
sent   three  examiners  in  to  determine 
that  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
order  was  correct.    Alter  this  examina- 
tion, we  asked  the  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration to  advise  us  th?  dates,  invoice 
numbers,  and  names  of  buyers  to  whom 
processed  meat  was  sold.    The  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  in  turn  advised  us 
that  they   had  not  required   their  ex- 
aminers to  make  that  notation-  but  that 
If  we  would  employ  an  accountant  and 
send   h*m   to   the   Cleveland   office   for 
special  instruction.^  and  then  have  him 
return   to   Hamilton   to  make   the   ex- 
amination— all   at  the   expense  of   the 
small  slaughterhouse — they  would  then 
consider  his  right  to  this  subsidy. 

Here  was  a  Government  agency,  em- 
ploying three  accountants  to  Inspect  the 
records  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
making  a  decision  ba-sed  upon  such  in-..- 
spectlon  and  not  being  able  to  support 
that  decision  with  any  tangible  evidence, 
and  finally  requiring  the  taxpayer,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  make  the  type  of 
examination  which  the  Government 
should  have  made  originally  with  the 
three  men  who  were  sent  to  Hamilton. 

Administrative  abuses  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  lack  of  finances  in  the  agencies 
required  to  enforce  the  provision  of  the 
law.  but  they  are  strictly  administrative 
abuses  resulting  from  inefficiency  and 
In  some  cases  conspiracy  to  avoid  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law  and 
regulation. 

Unless  the  new  meat  regxilatlons  are 
so  drawn  up  as  to  prohibit  the  possi- 
bility of  these  inequities  of  adminis- 
tration, then  this  Congress  should  enact 
by  statute  regulations  that  will  elimi- 
nate these  abuses. 
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G.  I.  Joe  at  Peace  Table 


•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILEiN 

or  MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  March  23, 1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD.  I  include  therein  a  short  series 
of  very  intere.<=:ting  and  important  articles 
by  my  gallant,  able,  and  distinguished 
friend.  MaJ.  George  J.  Peldman,  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces: 

[From  th«  Boston  Traveler  1 

O.    t.   JOB   AT   PSACX   T.tSLS 

(By  MaJ    George  J   Feldman,  U.  S.  Army  Air 
Forces  t 
Tbe  men  who  ar«  winning  the  war  must 
•hare  la  winnlDS  the  peace.    C.  I.  Joe  who 
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guarding  his  children 
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in  the  years  to  come. 
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possible. 
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was  yet  dried  on  the 
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the  field  forces  at 
the   decisions    were 
Allied  victory  to  thu 
men  who  on  the 
the   air  had   fallen 
that  victory  had  no; 
table  to  speak  for 
whose  greater  s 
Justice,  deserved  tha ; 

"The  armed  forces 
and  as  such  are 
In  any  international 
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ness  Is  to  p.djust  the  results  of  their  victory 
by  the  International  agreement  of  the  vic- 
tors. 

•Moreover,  among  men  who  have  served 
together  upon  the  battlefield  there  is  always 
a  certain  spirit  of  comradeship  and  concili- 
ation whether  they  belong  to  the  forces  ol 
the  same  or  of  different .  nations.  Surely, 
such  men.  who  have  known  and  solved  the 
problems  of  the  battlefield  successfully, 
would  be  useful  in  the  international  conver- 
.  sion  from  war  to  pence  and  in  the  mainte- 
hcnce  of  that  p»ace  which  will,  beyond 
dcubt,  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
post-war  international  settlemeot." 
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Today,  even  before  the  guns  are  stilled, 
the  seeds  of  a  new  and  ^greater  conflict  are 
being  sowed.  Ah-eady  those  who  have 
stayed  at  heme  are  busy  scattering  the  seeds 
of  suspicion  and  disunity  among  those  whb 
are  fighting  side  by  side  as  one  great  team. 

We  are  being  told  that  we  ha»e  teeen  hood- 
winked into  war  by  the  British  and  that  we 
must  be  alert  to  see  that  ^hey  do  not  steal 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

We  are  being  warned  that  we  must  prepare 
now  for  a  life-and-death  struggle  with 
Russia. 

We  are  being  urged  to  crawl  under  our 
shell  once  more  and  to  fight  only  those  who 
would  dare  to  lift  it  from  us. 

These  echoes  of  Goebbels  are  growing 
louder  with  every  passing  week,  spread  ever 
wider  by  those  who  think  In  terms  of  per- 
sonal rancor  or  political  advantage,  and  who 
do  not  and  cannot  conceive  through  their 
own  hard  exoerlence  what  the  cost  of  war 
really  Is.  These  are  not  the  words  of  our 
fighting  men  or  of  the  fighting  men  of  our 
allies. 

Even  If  we  can  hope  that  our  diplomats 
will  this  time  shun  the  blunders  of  Versailles, 
the  need  will  remain  for  recognizing  G.  I. 
Joe  and  his  fighting  comrades  in  arms  at 
the  peace  table. 

The  process  of  diplomatic  negotiation  has 
always  been  shrouded  In  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery, some  of  it  perhaps  necessary,  but  much 
of  It  merely  reflecting  the  bonds  of  tradi- 
tion. Tlie  peoples  of  each  nation  can  only 
guess  what  is  occurring  behind  the  scenes, 
and  their  stispicions  that  they  have  been 
sold  out  are  readily  fanned  by  the  blind  or 
by  the  unscrupulous. 

Give  the  soldiers  who  have  fought  the  war 
a  place  at  the  peace  table  and  a  share  in  Its 
give  and  take,  and  these  suspicions  will  auto- 
matically be  allayed.  The  peace  that  results 
will  truly  be.  and  be  hailed  as,  a  people's 
peace  rather  than  a  diplomat's  peace. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  for  dealing  G.  I. 
Joe  a  hand.  I  know  that  many  questions 
will  Immediately  aris?,  even  from  those  who 
quickly  argtie  In  principle.  Is  G.  I.  Joe 
qualified  to  sit  In:  can  he  hold  his  own  in  a 
game  for  which  he  has  not  been  specially 
trained?  How  can  the  best  men  be  selected: 
where  shall  they  sit,  and  to  what  role  shall 
we  assign  them?  Is  the  whole  project  capa- 
ble of  being  realized  in  workable,  practical 
terms? 

As  regards  the  qurllfteations  of  our  fight- 
ers, the  ansTrer  Is  in  the  emphatic  afflimative. 
Acting  under  general  instructions  from 
headquartei-s,  I  have  had  the  privilege  cf 
conducting  discussion  ^wps  among  the  en- 
listed men  and  cfllcers  of  my  outfit  at  a 
fighter  base  In  England.  Naturally,  they 
differed  greatly  In  their  capacity,  their  back- 
grounds, and  their  perception  of  Issues. 

But  there  were  many  among  them  who 
showed  not  only  a  keen  awareness  of  their 
stake  in  the  peace  that  is  to  be  written,  but 
a  real  grasp  of  the  Issues  that  will  be  in- 
volved in  that  f>eace. 

There  were  many  who  had  had  excellent 
training  in  the  specialized  fields  with  which 
the  peace  will  be  concerned,  in  busineM.  In 
economics,  in  law.  and  in  history. 
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Surely  within  the  11.000,000  men  in  our 
armed  forces  we  are  not  lacking  In  those  who 
by  education.  Intelligence,  and  training  are 
fully  capable  of  coping  with  the  problems 
that  roust  be  settled  at  the  peace  table  and 
can  contribute  importantly  to  their  solution. 
As  an  example  of  their  awareness  of  the 
problems,  let  me  quote  from  Just  one  letter 
from  G.  I.  Joe — In  this  case  Sgt.  Joseph  Lash, 
in  Guadalcanal — writing  to  Yank,  who  said: 
"Tbe  United  States  must  accept  a  respon- 
.  *  ifble,  port  In  building  a  system  of  intema- 
t&nal  security  and  promoting  meastires  to 
•insure  peaceful  arbitration  of  disputes:  (a) 
An  Anglo-Soviet-Chlna-Unlted  States  alliance 
and  nonaggression  pact  as  a  nucleus  of  world 
security  In  which  the  vanquished  nations 
will  ultimately  oike  their  places;  (b)  a 
United  Nations  servicemen's  entente  to  facil- 
itate post-war  collaboration  and  understand- 
ing; (c)  retention  of  1  year's  military  service 
for  all  persons  18  years  old  to  keep  America 
strong;  (d)  internationalization  of  the 
world's  airways  by  making  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments for  use  cf  the  world's  airports  under 
international  control." 

On  some  kinds  of  problems,  moreover.  G.  I. 
Joe  is  from  the  outset,  far  more  qualified  to 
speak  than  any  civilian  can  be. 

As  an  example,  there  is  the  problem  of  the 
occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan.  How  will 
that  l>e  handled?  How  will  the  occupying 
troops  be  selected,  and  bow  long  shall  they 
stay? 

By  the  time  the  diplomats  assemble  around 
the  peace  table  there  will  already  be  many 
troops  who  have  participated  in  the  actual 
tack  of  occupation,  and  who  will  know  Its 
meaxUcg  as  no  layn^an  can. 

Surely,  the  viewpoint  of  those  who  have 
hEd  this  'experience  must  be  given  great 
weight  in  the  decisions  of  tbe  conference. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  our  own  men,  but 
it  is  equally  important  to  include  their  com- 
rades at  arms.  What  is  true  of  ovir  Army 
and  Navy  is  true  in  equal  measure  of  those 
of  our  allies.  They  too  include  many  who 
can  couple  their  special  training  and  apti- 
tudes with  their  intimate  and  unique  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  war  and  the  need  for 
its  prevention. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  our  own  men,  but 
it  is  equally  Important  to  include  their  com- 
rades at  arms.  What  is  true  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  is  true  in  equal  measure  of  those 
of  our  allies. 

They,  too.  include  many  who  can  couple 
their  special  training  and  aptitudes  with  their 
intimate  and  unique  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  war  and  the  need  for  its  prevention. 

Granting  that  the  right  men  are  avaUable, 
how  shall  we  go  about  theii  selection?  Ad- 
mittedly, this  problem  will  be  difficult,  but  it 
is  in  no  sense  insuperable. 

The  Army  itself  has  developed  a  very  effi- 
cient procedure  for  selecting  its  best  quali- 
fied personnel  for  officer  candidates.  Obvi- 
ously, we  must  guard  against  the  choice  of 
a  purely  hand-picked  contingent. 

The  soldiers  themselves  should  be  given  as 
much  of  a  voice  as  possible  in  the  selection 
of  their  own  representatives. 

One  possible  suggestion  may  be  for  tbe  men 
in  each  battalion  (or  its  counterpart  in  other 
services)  to  select  the  person  they  deem  best 
qualified  to  represent  them;  these  in  tvirn 
could  meet  and  choose  from  their  own  num- 
her  those  whom  they  wish  to  entrust  with 
the  reeixinsibility  of  speaking  for  them. 

Alternative  plans  may  suggest  themselves, 
but  In  any  event  the  problem  is  one  which 
can  be  licked  with  a  modicmn  of  the  in- 
genuity which  our  armed  forces  have  applied 
so  successfully  to  far  more  difllcult  nratters. 

Above  all.  however,  the  representatives  ulti- 
mately chosen  must  truly  represent  the  fight- 
ing men  and  not  the  higher  echelons.  Pref- 
erably, the  representatives  should  be  chosen 
from  the  enlisted  men  themselves;  in  any 
event,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  in  advance 
tbe  rule  that  no  one  be  chosen  abovt  the 


rank  of  captain  in  the  Army  or  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy. 

Having  chosen  our  men,  what  role  shall  we 
assign  them — with  how  much  responsibUity 
can  we  entrust  them? 

Again,  tbe  prol>lem  is  one  which  will  re- 
quire careful  consideration  1  have  thought 
a  good  deal  about  this  matter;  and  whUe  1 
have  no  final  solution  to  offer,  the  following 
suggestions  may  offer  at  least  a  starting 
point: 

Peace  negotiations  are  by  their  very  na- 
ture exceedingly  complex.  The  final  deci- 
sions are  necessarily,  under  our  Constitution 
and  under  the  forms  of  governments  of  all 
our  allies,  the  inescapable  responsibility  of 
the  Chief  Executive. 

TTie  President  cannot — nor  would  he  wish 
to — yield  to  the  biu-den  of  this  ultimate  duty, 
nor  can  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  for 
review  and  approval  of  .he  decisions  reached 
be  shifted  or  diluted. 

In  practice,  however,  the  terms  of  peace 
and  the  framework  of  future  world  organi- 
zation cannot  be  decided  alone  and  unaided 
by  the  President  and  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, by  Marshal  Stalin  and  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
United  Nations. 

Treaties  have  never  been  so  made.  It  is 
true,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  our  leaders  ' 
will  have  to  make  the  final  decisions  and 
tliat  they  will  have  to  lay  down  the  broad 
lines  of  policy  which  must  guide  theUr  re- 
spective delegations. 

In  practice,  however,  the  details  will  have 
to  be  worked  out.  as  always,  by  a  series  of 
many  groups  or  conunittees.  each  working  on 
specific  phases  of  the  problem;  on  boundaiies 
and  banking  and  reparations,  on  trade  and 
terms  of  occupation  and  on  the  details  of 
international  cooperation. 

Each  of  these  groups  is  normally  composed 
of  clvUian  experts  in  their  respective  fields, 
li,  is  the  work  of  these  groups  or  committees 
which  gives  living  fiesh  and  blood  to  the 
frameworks  laid  down  by  the  chief  execu- 
tives and  it  Is  in  terms  of  this  living  flesh 
and  blood  that  the  peace  will  have  real  mean- 
ing and  content. 

We  must  permit  G.  I.  Joe  to  participate  in 
the  Work  of  these  committees,  to  sit  with 
the  civilian  representatives  of  his  nation  and 
with  his  comrades  at  arms  and  civilian  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  United  Nations, 
and  work  with  them  in  the  development  of 
the  world  of  the  future. 

The  little  that  he  may  lack  in  specialized 
knowledge  or  experience  can  be  soon  made  up 
and  will  be  far  more  than  compensated  from 
the  start  by  his  knowledge  of  what  war  means 
and  his  burning  awareness  of  the  goals  for 
which  he  has  been  fighting 

Naturally,  he.  as  well  as  his  civilian  col- 
leagues, must  accept  the  Ijroad  decisions  of 
his  commander  in  chief,  but  he  wUl  not  be 
accepting  them  blindly. 

Nor  is  it  inconceivable  that  the  mere  fact 
that  G.  I.  Joe  wUI  know  what  these  deci- 
sions are  should  affect  the  thinking  of  those 
who  make  the.ni. 

In  interpreting  them  and  in  giving  them 
the  life  of  detaUed  expression  he  will  bring 
to  the  counsel  table  a  fresh  viewpoint  un- 
warped  by  the  shackles  of  tradition,  and 
permeated   by   a   clear  view   of   his   goal. 

He  may  make  mistakes  in  Judgment,  no 
less  than  the  civilian  diplomat,  but  the 
mistakes  will  err  on  the  side  of  vision  and 
not  of  pettiness. 

Once  such  a  peace  has  been  written  it 
will  gain  public  acceptance  never  before 
accorded  to  any  peace  conceived  in  tradi- 
tion and  mldwlfed  by  protocol. 

Against  such  a  peace  there  could  be  leveled 
no  accusation  of  undercover  diplomacy  or 
of  the  bartering  of  national  Interest.  A 
peace  so  conceived  and  brought  forth  would 
by  its  nature  be  acclaimed  and  approved 
by  the  populace  of  each  nation. 


No  subtle  campaign  of  misreprVsenUUon 
could  bar  its  passage  by  Congreo^  nor  Its 
wholehearted  support  by  all  iu  signatoriw 
Ui  the  years  to  come. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  peace  made  by 
youth,  for  out  soldiers  are  young.  It  would 
be  their  peace  and  they  woviid  support  it 
and  make  it  real  as  they  assume  their  in- 
evitable roles  ol  leadership  in  the  political 
life  of  the  future. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  detailed 
proposals  which  I  have  ouUined  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  suggestions.  Tliey  can 
undoubtedly  be  Improved  updn  in  many  re- 
spects. 

On  the  basic  principle,  however,  there 
should  be  no  compromise. 

The  old  ways  have  failed  in  the  past  and 
must  fail  again.  The  new  way  must  succeed 
because  it  is  inherently  right. 

Those  who  spilled  their  blood  to  bring 
victory  mtist  be  given  a  chance  to  make 
sure  this  time  that  theU-  victory  will  not 
again  be  lost. 
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Protest  of  Hie  Coancil  of  the  American 
Priests  of  Polish  Descent  cf  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSK! 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIXHES 

Friday.  March  23.1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  received  today,  dated 
March  19,  1945: 

March  19.  1945. 
The  Honorable  George  G.  Saeowski, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  and  Dsai  Ms.  .Sadowski:  We, 
the  American  clergy  of  Polish  extraction  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Detroit,  and  300.000  souls 
entrusted  to  our  spiritual  care  and  guidance, 
view  with  misglvlrgs  and  altum  the  decisions 
of  the  Big  Three-  conference.  We  feel  that 
the  unfair,  unjust,  and  ungrateful  treatment 
of  Poland  and  other  small  nations  as  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia  by  the  Crimean 
Conference,  violating  not  only  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  ethical  princi- 
ples, for  the  sake  of  power  politics  and  po- 
litical expedinecy.  was  a  betrayal  of  our  hopes 
and  expectations  so  confidently  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  leaders. 

Time  and  again  glowing  tributes  we  hoped 
to  have  been  sincere  were  paid  our  loyal 
ally,  Poland,  by  the  President,  when  he  said 
"that  Poland  was  the  inspiration  of  na- 
tions"; by  Winston  Churchill  when  he  said, 
"That  in  the  fateful  days  of  1940  when  in 
no  uncertain  terms  Poland  contributed  im- 
measurably to  save  Great  Britain. "  Now  by 
the  decisions  of  the  Crimean  Conference  we 
learn  that  the  men  who  were  the  inspiration 
of  nations  and  saviors — the  heroes  of  Narvik, 
of  the  African  campaign,  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Invasions,  and  of  western  Europe — 
are  to  be  compensated  for  their  deeds  of 
valor  and  untold  sacrifices  by  dismember- 
ment, loss  of  their  land  and  12.000.000  of 
their  compatriots,  and  by  the  interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  their  government. 
It  Is  inconceivable  to  punisii^n  ally  lor  his 
contributions  to  victory.  History  never  re- 
corded such  a  case. 

We  most  vehemently  protest  the  further 
appeasement  of  our  Russian  ally,  and  the 
condoning  of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Big    Three.     These    would    only    serve    tte 
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pvirpoees  of  a  new  aggreMlon  and  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  a  new  war.  May  we  urge 
you  not  to  be  a  partner  In  this  crime.  May  we 
aollcit  your  aid  to  uphold  and  to  live  up  to 
the  American  traditions  by  keeping  untar- 
nished the  historical  records  of  a  nation  that 
was  never  a  party  to  Injustices  committed  to 
weaker  nations. 

May  the  protests  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  In  similar  circumstances  re- 
echo a^aln.  We  place  the  fate  of  Poland  in 
your  able  hands  and  your  reasoned  Judg- 
ment. 

Rt.  Rev   Msgr.  Adauztt  Zaoala. 

President. 

Rev.    VlHCkNT    V.    BORKOWICZ. 

Vice;  President. 
Rev.  Fkancis  J.  Zosodowski, 

Secretary. 

Executive  board:  Moat  Rev  Stephen  Woz- 
nlckl.  D.  D.,  honorary  president;  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr  Adalbert  B.  Zadala.  president;  Rev. 
Vincent  V.  Borkowicz.  vice  president;  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Zdrodowskl,  secretary 

Board  of  directors:  Most  Rev.  Stephen 
Woznickl.  D  D..  Rt.  Rev  Msgr.  Adalbert  B. 
Zadala,  Rev.  Vincent  V.  Borkowicz.  Rev. 
Francis  J  Zdrodowskl,  Rt.  Rev  Msgr.  Michael 
J  Orupa,  Rev  Eustace  Bartofezewlcz.  O.  M.  C. 
Rev.  Maximilian  Kamleniecki,  Rev.  John  V. 
Raczyn&ki.  Rev  Ladlslaus  Szok.  Rev.  Edward 
J  Szumal.  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Trepczynski, 
Rev  Peter  P  Walkowlak. 

St.  Albenxis:  Rev.  Bernard  P.  Clealelskl. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Witkowakl.  Rev.  Sylvester  J.  Rad- 
«le<rkl.  Rev.  PKer  Borkowlce. 

St.  Andrew:  Rev  Stephen  W.  Trepczynski, 
Rev.  Ignatius  Czapskl.  Rev.  Edmund  F. 
Bebrendt,  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Slubowski. 

Church  of  the  Ascension:  Rev.  Anthony  J. 
Kolanczyk.  Rev.  Bdward  J  Sobczak. 

Church  of  the  Assumption:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Adalbert  B.  Zadala.  Rev.  Edward  J.  Mlotke, 
Rev   Francis  A.  Lukasiewicz. 

St.  Bartholomew;  Rev.  John  C   Miller. 

St.  Caslmlr:  Rev.  Edward  S.  Maisel.  Rev. 
Peter  P.  Wyrzykovraki.  Rev.  Victor  J.  Domlnaa. 

St.  Christopher:   Rev.  Louis  C.  Zurek. 

Corpus  ChrUtl:  Rev.  S.  M.  Sacllowski.  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Sysol. 

St  Cunegundls:  Rev.  Alexander  S.  Wllc- 
^wskl  Rev  Francis  J.  Dolot,  Rev.  Victor  M. 
Kolasa. 

St.  Florian:  Rev.  Peter  P.  Walkowlak.  Rev. 
Paul  C.  Zelair.  Rev.  Boleslaus  B.  Postula.  Rev. 
Francis  Okonowakl,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Bujak. 
Bev.  Thaddeus  F.  Wypijewaki. 

St.  Francis:  Rev.  Maximilian  Oannas.  Rev. 
Bdward  F.  Kalinowskl.  Rev.  Francis  P.  Koz- 
lowakl.  Re\  Charles  A.  Szczesny. 

St.  HedWlg:  Rev.  Floria  Zaklikowskl.  O. 
M.  C.  Rev.  Justinian  Pawelek.  O.  M.  C.  Rev. 
John  Chrobak.  O.  M.  C.  Rev.  Louis  Qlinskl. 
O  M.  C.  Rev.  Isidore  Swlerkowskl.  O.  M.  C. 
Rev  Thaddeus  Krochmal.  O.  M.  C.  Rev. 
Valentine  Ras  O  M  C. 

St.  Hyacinth  Most  Rev.  Stephen  S.  Woz- 
nickl. D.  D .  Rev.  John  A.  Krause.  Rev. 
Bdward  F   Kalinowskl.  Rev.  Edwin  Milka. 

Immaculate  Conception:  Rev.  John  V. 
Raczynf  kl.  Rev  Maximilian  Kamienleckl,  Rev. 
Thomas  J   Zlelinskl. 

St  John  Cantius-  Rev.  Vincent  Anusckle- 
wlcz.  Rev  Edmund  J.  Wolschon. 

Ct.  Joeaphat:  Rev.  Alex  F.  Jarzembowskl, 
-Rev.  Ladislaiis  8.  Colas. 

St.  Ladlslaus:  Rev.  Anthony  A.  Majewskl. 
Rev.  Alphon&e  A.  Madeja.  Rev.  Prancla  J. 
Scanlawskl.  Rev.  John  J.  Rozak. 

St.  Lawrence:  Rev.  Vincent  J  Balcer.  Rev. 
Leo  A.  Malkowfkl. 

St.  Louis:  Rev  Con.stantine  Dziuk.  Rev. 
Edmund  S.  Oomer.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Socse- 
panskl. 

Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians:  Rev.  Peter  8. 
Rypel.  Rev.  Thomas  Jobs.  Rev.  Valentine  J. 
Kasncwski. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of  Angels:  Rev.  Eustace 
Bartossewtcz.  O  M.  C  :  Rev.  Conrad  Wawrsy- 
nczyk.  O  M  C  ;  Rev.  Plus  Kaluzny.  O.  M.  C4 


Rev.    Francis    Widlak 
Zlolkowski.  O.  M.  C. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of 
lus  Szok,  Rev.  Albert 
Ruclnskl. 

Our  Lady  Queen  of 
Mrowka.  Rev.  Anthoi^y 

St .  Peter  and  Paul 
Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Mat^siak 

Church  of  the  Resurrection 
A.    Banaszak.    Rev. 
Rev    Michael  J.  Fillp 

St.  Stanislaus:   Rev 
Rev.  Walter  Jasioncwicz 
lenga.  Rev.  Andrew  1 

St.  Stephen:  Rev. 
wicz.  Rev.  Francis  J. 

Sweetest   Heart   of 
Michael  J.  Grupa 
Rev.  Jerome  S.  SmaUrz 


Apostles:  Rev.  Ladlsa- 
J.  Folta,  Rev.  Edward 

Heaven:  Rev.  Albert  A. 

I.  Waslelewskl. 
Rev.  Francis  S.  Gramza, 

Rev.  Francis 
dlward    M.   Obuchcwskl, 

.  Vincent  V.  Borkowicz, 
1,  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Mat- 
[.  Nieckarz. 

Boleslatis  A.  Mlllnkle- 
idrodoweki. 

Mary:  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
Stephen  A.  Rojewski, 
;,  Rev.  Jerome  A.  Her- 


Rev 


Skrzj  ckl 


u;e. 


man. 

St.    Thomas   the 
Stanislaus    S 
Makulskl.   Rav.  Ben 
Mitchell  J.   Bednarsl^l 

Our  Lady  of  Ref 
Simon  8.  Kllar.  Rev 

St.   PhUlp, 
klewlcz. 

St.    Barbara 
Tompor,  Rev.  Roma|i 

St.   John    Baptist: 
walewskl. 

St.     Camlllus 
Juchnlewlcz. 

St.  Stephen.  New 
A.  Nowogiodzkl. 

Church  of  the 
dlus  L.    Bartol. 

St.     Joseph, 
Jarzembowskl 

St.     Helena, 
Bartkowlak. 

Our  Lady  of  Mt 
Krych.  Rev.  Thaddeu^ 
S   Strzelewlcz. 

St.     Stanislaus 
Szumowskl.  Rev. 


4postle:    Rt.    Rev.   Msgr. 

Rev.    Leonard     A. 

edict   J.  Rembelskl,  Rev. 


.  Orchard  Lake:   Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Torzewskl. 
Columbus:    Rev.   8.  J.   Dzlat- 


Ponl  lac 


Joseph 


Sacred    Heart 
Boruckl,     Rev 
Francis   J.   Wojcik 

SS.  Cyril   and 
Edward    J.    Szumal 
Rev.  Constantlne 
Rev.   Venceslaus 
Janiga.  Rev.  Valertu  1 
Koltunlak,  Rev 
Makslmlk,  Rev  Bru. 
Orlik,  Rev    Andrew 
Popielarz.  Rev 
Skrocki.    Rev.   Joseph 
Torzala,  Rev.  Henry 
Wotta. 


O.   M.   C;    Rev.   Bede 


Dearborn:    Rev.    Joseph    F. 
F.  Narkun. 
Rev.  Theodore  F.  Ko- 

Eli)lse:     Rev.     Jerome     E. 

Boston:   Rev.  Alphonse 

Tr^nsflgviratlon :  Rev.  Egl- 

Rev.     Bernard    P. 

Wyahdotte:     Rev.    John    J. 


Cfirmel 


Rev.  Ladlslaus  A. 
J.  Rzeznlk,  Rev.  Joseph 


K  astka : 


Caa  imlr 


Rev.    Alexander 
F.  Lutomskl. 

Sen^lnary:    Rev.   Stanley   S. 
J.    Szymaszek.    Rev. 


Meihodlus   Seminary:    Rev. 

Rev.    Joseph    Rybinski, 

Rev.  John  Buszek, 

Rev.   Ladlslaus 

Jaslnskl,  Rev.  Michael 

Kublk,  Rev.  Anthony 

Neumann.  Rev   Francis 

Pawelczak.  Rev.  Edward 

Ropella.  Rev.  Edward 

Ewastek,   Rev.   Henry 

Waraksa,  Rev.  Andrew 


C;Tan. 
Fl  Ipowtcz. 
-Lui  J 
Jose  3h 


Chesi  er 


Broadcaitii#  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTCN  K.  WHEELER 

or  >  [ONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  March 

Friday,  Mkrch 

Mr.  WHEELER. 


22  (legislative  day  of 
16).  1945 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  hecoro  an  address  en- 
titled 'Broadcastiig  of  Tomorrow."  de- 
livered by  Paul  A.j  Porter,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Comfiunlcations  Commis- 
sion, at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  March 
12.  1945. 


I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  it  will  cost  $208  to  print  the  address 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  first  want  to  assure  both  broadcasters  and 
their  guests  that  I  am  completely  aware  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  sudden  appointment  to 
Important  public  ofBce  does  not  of  Itself  con- 
tribute to  the  wisdom  of  the  appointee.  To 
the  contrary,  some  of  you  no  doubt  believe— 
and  I  have  had  some  expression  of  that  point 
of  view— that  the  acceptance  of  this  particu- 
lar Job  at  this  particular  time,  far  from  con- 
stituting any  evidence  of  infallablllty  or 
competent  Judgment,  Is  proof  positive  of  the 
exact  opposite.  Three  months'  tenure  would 
incline  me  to  support  that  view,  and  I  am 
assured,  day  by  day,  that  the  worst  Is  yet  to 
come. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  made 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  avoid 
creating  the  Impression  that  I  think  I  know 
the  answers.  I  haven't  yet  caught  up  with 
the  questions.  One  thing  I  wish  to  empha- 
size: In  spite  of  some  pretty  general  doubta 
as  to  the  sanity  of  anyone  assuming  these 
duties,  I  have  attempted  to  bring  to  the  lob 
a  sense  of  public  responsibility,  a  deep  feel- 
ing as  to  the  Importance  and  scope  of  the 
problems  ahead,  and  some  understanding  of 
the  life  and  habits  of  broadcasters. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  many  expreeelons 
of  confidence  and  good  will  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  broadcasters.  I  hope  to  deserve 
your  continuing  confidence  and,  further,  I 
hope  relationships  between  the  Commission 
and  the  Industry  always  will  be  based  upon 
the  solid  ground  of  mutual  understanding 
tha*  will  permit  the  Commission  to  discharge 
Its  functions  competently  and  honestly  and 
tho  Industry  to  perform  Its  Important  public 
responsibilities  In  an  atmosphere  free  from 
suspicion  or  mistrust,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  regulatory  agency  or  on  the  part  of  those 
affected  by  its  rules  and  policies. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that 
I  am  predicting  an  era  of  tranquillity  or  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age  of  sweetness  and  light. 
There  Ju«t  aren't  enough  frequencies  to  go 
around  for  that — or  maybe  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  there  will  be  too  many  fre- 
quences. What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
the  Commission  and  Its  members  should  feel 
free  as  public  officials  to  express  frankly  and 
openly  their  views  and  opinions  upon  prob- 
lems of  mutual  connrn  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of\attempting  to  preach, 
reform,  or  to  abolish  t^e  American  system  of 
broadcasting.  There  are  a  number  of  prob- 
lems, of  which  we  are  all  conscious,  that  can 
only  be  met  rationally  by  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion and  for  my  part  I  propose  to  do  Just 
that  when  I  conceive  It  to  be  my  responsi- 
bility to  express  an  opinion  or  to  advocate 
some  policy,  although  it  Is  my  aim  to  do  as 
little  talking  as  possible.  Tonight  seems  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  talk  candidly  about 
a  few  of  the  problems  we  face  together. 

Again,  in  all  humility,  I  emphasize  that  my 
views,  insofar  as  they  may  have  matured 
upon  the  questions  I  propose  t'o  discuss,  are 
worth  listening  to  only  because  I  happen  to 
occupy  this  position  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
munications Industry  Is  on  the  threshold  of 
such  vast  and  significant  developments. 

I  have  tried  and  will  continue  to  strive, 
insofar  as  my  own  responsibilities  are  con- 
cerned, to  maintain  an  open  mind,  to  decide 
questions  or  policies.  Insofar  as  I  can  in- 
fluence them,  only  after  accumulating  all  the 
facts  I  can  absorb  and  to  act  on  specific  mat- 
ters only  In  concert  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  Commission  whose  public  responsibilities 
are  identical  to  mine. 

I  have  never  thought  there  was  any  back 
door  to  this  Commission.  But  if  there  ever 
was  I  want  to  assert  that  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  that  door  la  locked  and  the  key 
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thrown  away.  The  front  door  is  wide  open 
to  all  who  have  business  before  the  agency 
and  your  views  and  advice  are  solicited  and 
welcomed  In  assisting  us  In  the  discharge 
of  our  duties. 

I  consented  tonight  to  talk  about  Broad- 
casting o'  Tomorrow.  The  topic  is  not  a 
limited  one  even  If  I  felt  competent  to  dis- 
cuss It.  It  Involves  prophecy  of  the  sort  that 
I  would  not  like  to  undertake.  It's  danger- 
ous business  as  well.  There  Is  the  stem 
voice  of  experience  to  prove  )\x^t  how  far 
wrong  can  be  those  who  essay  to  stake  out- 
the  future.  For  example,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  as  time  la  measured,  one  oracle  spoke 
thus  about  the  future  of  broadcasting: 

"It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  allow 
so  3reat  a  possibility  for  service,  for  news, 
for  entertainment,  for  education,  and  for 
vital  commercial  purposes  to  be  drowned  in 
advertising  chatter." 

These  were  not  the  words  of  an  irrespon- 
sible crackpot  or  reckless  reformer.  This 
was  an  utterance  of  Herljert  Hoover  at  the 
first  radio  conference  In  1922.  Two  years 
later  at  the  conference  In  1924,  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Commerce  and  future 
President  had  another  try  at  predicting  the 
ftrture  of  this  dynamic  Industry  when  he 
said: 

"I  Ijelieve  that  the  quickest  way  to  kill 
broadcasting  would  be  to  use  It  for  direct 
advertising." 

Please  dont  misunderstand  me.  The  only 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  prophecy 
is  really  a  dangerous  undertaking.  But  Mr. 
Hoover,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  very  persistent 
Individual.  Again  in  1925  he  made  a  final 
fling  at  this  pastime  of  prophecy  when  be 
said: 

"Advertising  In  the  intmisfve  sense  will 
dull  the  interest  of  the  listener  and  will  thus 
defeat  the  Industry.  Fxuthermore  it  can 
bring  disaster  to  the  very  purpose  of  adver- 
tising if  It  creates  resentment  to  the  adver- 
tiser." 

And  this  particular  prophecy  was  made, 
you  understand,  before  the  days  of  the  sing- 
ing commercial. 

Now,  I  hope  I  do  not  subject  myself  to  the 
charge  that  I  have  made  an  attack  on  adver- 
tising, free  enterprise,  or  private  initiative, 
because  I  have  quoted  Herbert  Hoover.  His 
early  forecasts  on  the  future  pattern  of 
broadcasting  aa  he. saw  it  20  years  ago  have 
not  come  to  paaa. 

Today,  however,  many  Influential  broad- 
casters have  expressed  to  me  deep  concern 
over  what  they  themselves  describe  as  an 
alarming  trend  toward  "excessive  commer- 
cialism." They  see,  as  do  many  of  us  who 
have  studied  the  great  progress  of  this  in- 
dustry, developments  which  unless  checked 
may  lead  to  real  difficulty  In  the  future.  I 
have  been  told,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
have,  that  somehow  there  must  be  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  broadcasting  Is  sim- 
ply going  to  operate  as  an  advertising  and 
entertainment  media  or  whether  it  will  con- 
tinue to  perform  in  Increasing  measure  pub- 
lic service  functions  in  addition.  I  vrant 
broadcasters  themselves  to  provide  the  an- 
swer to  that  question.  The  cloud  on  the 
horizon  Is  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  and  I 
know  that  responsible  broadcasters  see  It 
and  are  concerned  about  it. 

Naturally  you  are  asking  yourselves  the 
question  as  to  what  extent  the  Commission 
may  propose  to  inject  Itself  Into  this  par- 
ticular field.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the 
answer  to  that  one  but  I  can't  because  I 
dont  know.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  ar- 
guments about  the  Oovemment  keeping  its 
rude,  bureaucratic  hands  off  of  anything  thf.t 
smacks  of  program  control  and  I  am  in 
agreement  with  most  of  those  arguments. 
I  am  likewise  conscious  of  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  Cong«»88  in  the  statute  with  re- 
spect to  matters  Involving  censorship  and 
am  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency,  legislative  or  administrative, 
toying  with  standards  of  program  content. 


But  under  present  circumstances  one  of  the 
Issues  Involved  has  taken  •  different  form 
and  It  has  been  laid  right  on  the  Commis- 
sion's door  step.  Briefly  the  facts  are  these: 
An  applicant  seeks  a  construction  permit  for 
a  new  station  and  In  his  application  makes 
the  usual  representations  as  to  the  type  of 
service  he  proposes  These  representations 
include  specific  pledges  that  time  will  be 
made  available  for  civic,  educational,  agricul- 
tural, and  other  public-service  programs.  The 
station  Is  constructed  and  begins  operations. 
Subsequently  the  licensee  asks  for  a  3-year 
renewal  and  the  record  clearly  shows  that 
he  has  not  fulfllled  the  promises  made  to 
the  Commission  when  he  received  the  original 
grant.  The  Commission  in  the  past  has.  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  including  llmltetlons 
of  staff,  automatically  renewed  these  licenses 
even  In  cases  where  there  Is  a  vast  disparity 
between  promises  and  performance. 

We  have  under  consideration  at  the  present 
time,  however,  a  procedure  whereby  promises 
will  be  compared  with  performances.  I  think 
the  Industry  Is  entitled  to  know  of  oiur  con- 
cern In  this  matter  and  should  be  informed 
that  there  Is  pending  before  the  Commission 
staff  proposals  which  are  designed  to  streng- 
then renewal  procedures  and  give  the  Com- 
mission a  more  definite  picture  of  the  sta- 
tion's over-all  operation  when  licenses  come 
up  for  renewal. 

I  have  no  present  views  as  to  what  further 
8tep>s  should  be  taken  when  it  appears  from 
the  recOTd  in  a  specific  case  that  an  applicant 
has  completely  disregarded  the  representa- 
tions upon  which  he  obtained  his  original 
grant.  Obviously  no  one  would  advocate 
that  the  representations  made  in  the  origi- 
nal application  constitute  a  rigid  blueprint 
for  the  future.  E3q>erlence  will  dictate  new 
and  superior  methods  of  performing  public 
service.  But  In  cases  who'e  commercial  op- 
portunities cause  a  complete  abandonment 
of  other  services  which  he  has  agreed  to 
perform  a  different  question  is  raised.  I  am 
not  charging  that  broadcasting  generally  has 
tossed  public  service  out  the  window.  We 
all  know  that  is  not  true.  What  I  am  sajrlng 
is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  body 
of  responsible  opinion  that  believes  that  the 
public  functions  of  broadcasting  are  becom- 
ing submerged  by  commercialism. 

Under  theae  conditions.  I  submit  to  you 
that  In  a  case  such  as  I  have  described,  the 
Conunlasiorl  is  confronted  with  a  real  prob- 
lem. Are  we  of  the  Commission  to  assume 
that  the  statutory  standard  of  public  interest 
becomes  a  mere  negative  presumption  and 
that  so  long  as  the  licensee  vlcdates  none  of 
the  specific  prohibition  against  obscenity, 
lotteries,  and  the  like,  the  regulatOT-y  au- 
thority Is  not  to  inquire  further  Into  the 
licensee's  general  performance?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Connress  so  intended — or  at  least  some 
individual  Members  of  the  preset  Congress 
are  looking  to  the  Commission  for  some 
clarification  of  policy  in  this  respect. 

We  all  recognize  the  Important  part  played 
by  broadcasting  in  the  war  program.  None 
should  seek  to  detract  from  vast  contribu- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  the  networks 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  individual  sta- 
tions. Perhaps  I  have  become  sensitive  to 
what  aeems  to  be  an  increasingly  critical 
atmosphere  because  I  have  only  recently  be- 
come exposed  to  It.  Believing  as  I  do  in  the 
great  potentials  of  this  indtistry,  it  is  my 
personal  view  that  broadcasting  can  never 
be  content  to  become  merely  adequate.  It 
can  and  must  continue  to  seek  new  and 
more  engaging  methods  to  win  and  nudn- 
tain  public  approval.  And  in  evaluating 
public  approval.  It  seems  to  me.  the  tastes 
and  Interests  of  minorities  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Above  all,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  does  no  good  to  merely  resent  crltlcicm. 
llie  nature  of  broadcasting  is  such  that  most 
listeners  feel  a  proprietary  Interest  in  its 
operations  and,  I  recognize,  too,  that  it  is 
often  true  that  the  sins  of  a  few  are  charged 


against  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  But  the 
obvious  course  Is  to  seek  to  remove  the  cauae 
of  Justifiable  criticism. 

It  Is  my  personal  position,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, that  It  Is  far  better  for  broadcasters 
themselves  to  take  whatever  actions  may  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  general 
public  dissatisfaction.  I  would  view  with 
great  reluctance  attempts  to  legislate  more 
detailed  standards  In  the  field  of  the  public 
service  obligations  of  broadcasting.  I  have 
grave  doubts  not  only  as  to  the  propriety  but 
as  to  the  practicability  of  spelling  out  by 
mathematical  formula  or  some  other  device 
the  general  methods  which  broadcasters 
should  follow  in  discharging  their  public 
service  functions. 

The  question  of  freedom  of  l>roadcastlng  is 
Involved  and  those  of  us  who  feel  deeply 
about  this  subject  want  broadcasting  to  re- 
main free  because  It  deserves  to  and  net 
simply  because  it  may  undet  our  system  be 
entitled  to  claini  some  kind  of  immunity 
from  enforced  standards  of  conduct. 

What  I  have  said  lacks  specificity.  And 
I  have  been  general  on  purpjose.  But  I  think 
responsible  broadcasters  are  airare  of  the 
nature  of  the  problems  to  which  1  have 
alluded.  I  have  attempted  to  call  attention 
to  considerations  which  I  Imow  are  of  con- 
cern to  you,  to  Increasing  segment's  of  public 
opinion,  to  the  Congress  and  the  Commission. 
I  have  no  suggestions  as  to  any  general 
remedy  for  the  problem.  I  think  the  answer 
rests  primarily  with  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry and  it  l£  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
honest  public  discussion  on  the  basic  ques- 
tions of  policies  and  procedures  and  that  ac- 
tion will  follow  which  will  make  it  apparent 
to  all  that  broadcasting  can  and  will  perform 
those  functions  which  Congress  Intended  it 
to  perform  and  which  its  licenses  require 
of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  a  broadcaster 
In  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  does  not  agree 
with  me  that  If  public  clamor  against  certain 
practices  continues,  there  is  a  very  real  dan- 
ger that  the  solutions  which  might  be  pro- 
posed would  be  more  severe  than  the  realities 
of  the  situation  require.  Broadcasting  of 
the  past  has  been  a  great  and  growing  force 
in  America:  broadcasting  of  today  is  making 
notable  contributions  to  public  welfare; 
broadcasting  of  tomorrow — my  formal  sub- 
ject this  evening — will  be  what  you  as  indi- 
vidual broadcitsters  make  it. 

There  are  a  few  other  problems  which  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  lie  down  the 
road  not  too  distant.  The  Commission  will 
soon  be  required  to  consider  definite  licens- 
ing policies  with  respect  to  television,  FM 
and  other  new  services.  Certain  contours 
of  these  policies  have  already  been  developed, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  avoidance  of 
monopoly  or  centralization  of  control  or 
whatever  term  you  may  wish  to  apply.  With 
these  principles  1  am  in  complete  accord  and 
I  think  you  are,  too. 

Inhere  is  one  bjiaic  conception  I  would  like 
to  emphasize.  Broadcasting  has  come  of 
age.  I  think  you  gentlemen  as  leaders  of 
the  industry  know  that  it  can  stand  on  Its 
own  feet  now  and  need  not  rely  upon  heavy 
aggregations  of  outside  capital  for  futiu-e  de- 
velopment. Those  of  you  now  In  thin  field, 
plus  independent  newcomers  who  propose  to 
bring  to  broadcasting  their  sltills  and  talents 
rather  than  merely  their  accumulated  fimds, 
can  I  think  carry  Inttadcastlng  to  the  new 
heights  which  the  engineers  and  technicians 
have  mapped  out. 

To  be  more  specific,  sounti  public  policy 
would,  in  my  Judgment,  oppose  large  sums 
of  Wall  Street  money  or  any  other  funds 
coming  into  broadcasting  as  a  puiely  specu- 
lative venture.  A  new  empire  of  the  ether^ 
the  spectnun  space  for  FM  and  televlsiott — 
is  about  to  open  up.  The  way  applicants 
are  lining  up  at  the  barrier  waiting  to  go 
is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Oklahoma 
Territory  at  noon  April  12^  1889.     I  do  not 
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know  when  the  signal  gun  will  be  fired.  It 
will  be  soon.  I  hope.  But  for  the  proper 
development  of  this  valuable  new  empire.  I 
think  we  want  to  exclude  the  peculators, 
the  high-pressure  promoters  and  others  who 
are  looting  merely  for  a  quick  turnover.  A 
sound  licensing  policy  will  welcome  the  true 
homesteader  and  should  offer  grants  only  to 
those  who  want  to  take  up  permanent  resi- 
dence m  this  new  empire,  cultivate  It  and 
Improve  It  and  generally  operate  It  In  the 
public  Interest.  And  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  looking  to  broadcasters — the 
proven  pioneers — as  the  ones  who  will  take 
the  lead  In  the  great  developments  that  He 
ahead.  And  I  conceive  It  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commission  to  provide  every  encourage- 
ment to  that  end. 

The  reasons  of  public  policy  against  purely 
■peculallve  raids  on  broadcasting  from  any 
source   are   clear.     Congress   when   It   wrote 
the  Communications  Act  of   1934.  was  con- 
cerned with  diversification   of  control   over 
a    great    new    instrument    for    molding    the 
tboughu   and   hablt«   of   the   Nation.     Con- 
grcM  dldnt  want  control   In   the  hands  of 
any    Federal    agency,    and    It    dldnt    want 
control   concentrated   In   the   hands   of    any 
private  monopoly.     So  it  wrote  antlmonop- 
oly  provlalons  throughout  the  act  and  those 
provisions  are  still  In  force  and  effect.    You 
are  familiar    vlO    the  present  requirements 
as  to  multiple  ownership  of  FM  and   tele- 
vision stations,  and  are  aware  of   the  past 
efforts   of   the    Commission    to    create    com- 
petitive   conditions    In    a    field    limited    by 
physical   facta   of   allocation.     This   protec- 
tion against  monopoly.  It  seems  to  me.  while 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  also 
protects  the  Independent  broadcast  station 
operators  who  compose  the  chief  member- 
ship of  this  association  and  who  have  con- 
tributed   so    much    to   the   development    of 
standard    broadcasting    as    we   know    It    to- 
rtay       There    is    a    corresponding    responsi- 
bility,   accordingly,    on   the    present    broad- 
casters, to  move  forward  with  the  advance 
of  the  art  and  to  bring  to  the  public  the 
fullest   possible    service   on   the   new   bands 
which  will  soon  be  opened  up  for  PM.  tele- 
vision, facsimile,  and  the  other  new  services. 
I  dont   mean   to  suggest,   of  course,   that 
existing    broadcasters    are    to    be    protected 
against  all  newcomers  In  FM.  television,  or 
other  new  fields,  and  I  don't  think  broad- 
casters want  any  such  protection.    The  pro- 
posal  of  ^he  FM  broadcasters  that  the  FM 
band  we  widened  to  80  or  100  channels  and 
that    educational    broadcasting    be    provided 
for    Is    a    clear    Indication    that    the    basic 
philosophy   of  the  free  competitive  field  In 
broadcasting  Is  not  only  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  Commission,  but  of  for- 
ward-looking broadcasters  as  well. 

The  basic  principles  of  diversification  of 
control  and  Individual -licensee  responsi- 
bility are  now  so  well  understood  and  widely 
accepted  that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
bi:lld  FM  and  television  soundly  from  the 
_  beginning  if  we  have  the  wisdom  to  profit 
~  by  experience. 

In  the  early  days  of  standard  broadcasting, 
these  principles  were  not  as  well  xwderstocd: 
and  so  various  concentrations  of  control  arose 
which,  as  you  know,  have  been  eliminated 
only  with  some  difficulty.  Unscrambling 
that  situation  has  been,  and  is.  no  easy  mat- 
ter, as  the  Industry,  the  Commission,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court  know. 

Fortunately,  both  for  the  Commission  and 
for  the  Industry,  we  have,  today,  a  Congress 
which  Is  perhaps  better  Informed  with  re- 
spect to  brofdcasting  than  Its  predecessors 
were.  A  long  succession  of  hearings.  fLst 
on  the  White  resolution  and  then  on  the 
Sanders  bin  and  then  on  the  Wheeler-White 
bill  and  then  the  select  committee  to  Inves- 
tigate the  F.  C.  C.  Interspersed  with  annual 
bearings  before  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  the  perennial  Pe- 
tnUo  hearing — these  sessions  have  certainly 
made  the  Congress  expert  In  the  problems 


which   wc   face    tcge  her.     It   Is   accordingly 
not  too  much  to  hops  that,  during  the  criti- 
cal period  of  plannirg  which  lies  ahead,  the 
Industry,  the  Comm  ssion  and  the  Congress 
can  each.  In  Its  owr   sphere,  work  toward  a 
sound  broadcasting  itructure  for  the  future. 
I   mentioned    how    much   harder    It    la   to 
undo  the  mistakes  o    the  past  than  to  build 
right   from    the   beg  nnlng.     An   example   Is 
the  hearings  which    he  Commission  has  an- 
nounced  on   the  cleiir  channels  for  May  of 
this  year.     The  need  for  this  hearing  can  be 
clearly   stated.     Acccrding  to  the   best  data 
currently  available     o  the  Commission,  ap- 
proximately 38.5  percent  of  the  area  of  the 
continental   United   States   lies   outside    the 
daytime  service  area  of  any  standard  broad- 
cast station;  In  this  area  live  more  than  10.- 
000.000  people  who  are  thus  without  daytime 
radio  service.     At  nijht  nearly  57  percent  of 
the  area  of  the  cour  try  lies  outside  the  pri- 
mary service  area  of  any  standard  broadcast 
station;  and  hence    he  21.000.000  people  re- 
siding in  these  regUns  must  rely  on  a  rela- 
tively Inferior  seconiary  service.    This  is  an 
Intolerable  situation  for  a  country  with  our 
great  resources  and  technical  capacity.    The 
condition  Is  particui  irly  aggravated  when  you 
consider  that  the  m  llions  who  have  no  serv- 
ice or  only  inferior  a  jrvlce  are  precisely  those 
Isolated    rural    families    which    of    necessity 
must  rely  the  most  on  radio  for  their  con- 
tact with  the  outsit  e  world.    1  want  to  em- 
phasize that  the  decision  to  reopen  the  clear- 
channel  Issues,  with  special  attention  to  the 
congressional   mandate  to  Insure  a   Nation- 
wide radio  service  wis  a  unanimous  decision. 
I  know  of  no  one  in  the  Commission  who  does 
not  recognize  the  reed  for  a  reappraisal  of 
this  problem. 

If  we  were  starting  from  the  beginning  In 
standard  broadcast!  ig.  as  we  are  In  television, 
for  example,  the  Connmlssion'a  engineers  and 
the  Industry  engineers  could  sit  down  and 
draw  a  master  plan  >f  allocation  which  would 
theoretlcaiy  nreet  tie  service  reqlrements  of 
the  entire  country  both  rural  and  urban. 
But.  of  course,  we  a,l  recognize  the  difference 
between  starting  de  novo  and  doing  the  best 
we  can  wi»hin  the  imlts  set  by  the  existing 
situation.  Just  because  an  engineer's  chart 
might  show  that  wider  coverage  could  be  ob- 
tained by  moving  a  clear -channel  statiop  lo- 
cated on  the  coast  1  o  an  Inland  site  does  not 
mean  that,  all  thir  gs  considered,  public  in- 
terest would  requir«  such  a  shift.  But  I  hope 
we  will  have  the  op|K3rtunity  to  look  at  many 
possibilities,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  Commission  is  <  etermlned  to  consider  all 
relevant  factors — siicial,  economic,  day  and 
night  coverage,  rural  and  urban  coverage, 
considerations  of  ai  equitable  distribution  of 
facilities,  and  the  11  ce — before  it  reaches  even 
tentative  conclusions. 

What  I  am  asklag  Is  full  and  complete 
cooperation  of  all  Interested  elements  In 
building  a  record  from  which  sound  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn.  The  allocation  hearings 
Just  closed  were  a  n  agnlflcent  exanrple  of  the 
way  In  which  Induitry  and  Government  can 
pull  together  in  ri  aching  an  agreement  at 
least  on  the  facts  upon  which  conclusions 
must  be  based.  Tl  ere  were,  of  course,  some 
exceptions  In  the  aj  locations  hearings — a  few 
problems  too  tou)s  h  to  achieve  agreement 
even  on  the  facts .  But  in  reviewing  the 
spectrum  from  10  kilocycles  to  30.000,000 
kilocycles  the  amovint  of  agreement  reached 
is  astonishing — thaaks  principally  to  Indus- 
try cooperation  1 1  building  the  record. 
N.  B.  C.  and  C.  B,  S.  both  applauded  the 
television  allocatioti.  lor  example.  So  the 
day  of  miracles  is  not  past.  I  am  hopeful 
that  similar  coopeiatlve  efforts  will  charac- 
terize the  clear-chinnel  hearings,  and  from 
the  way  we  are  started  I  think  that  will  be 
the  case. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  further  and  with  all 
earnestness  that  the  Commission  faces  the 
clear  channel  problitm  with  no  advance  con- 
clusions or  commitments.    So  far  as  I  know. 


we  are  completely  open-minded.  We  want 
first  of  all  to  determine 'what  the  Nation- 
wide service  picture  really  Is.  The  latest  sur- 
vey on  that  subject  Is  already  7  years  old  and 
was  challenged  as  Inadequate  when  it  was 
made.  We  want  a  picture  of  what  is  techni- 
cally possible  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view.  And  we  want  all  the  other  facts  in 
addition  to  engineering  data  which  bear  upon 
the  subject.  With  such  a  record.  It  should 
be  possible  for  the  Commission  to  reach  con- 
clusions which  would  bring  service  to  the 
underserved  millions  without  doing  violence 
to  the  American  system  of  broadcasting  or 
the  legitimate  InteresU  of  any  particular 
broadcaster. 

The  clear-channel  group  of  broadcasters, 
the  4  networks  and  all  other  Interested  parties 
who  have  something  to  contribute  can  be 
of  genuine  help  by  coming  In  with  really 
constructive  proposals  for  Improving  the 
present  situation.  Such  proposals  might  in- 
volve the  relocating  of  some  facilities, 
changes  In  power  upward  or  downward, 
duplicate  operation  on  clear  channels. 
changes  in  antenna  design  or  any  other  pro- 
posals directed  toward  the  objective  of  ob- 
taining a  really  Nation-wide  service.  It  Is  my 
belief  that  we'll  come  out  with  a  much 
sotinder  solution  if  we  have  constructive 
proposals  from  -the  Industry  to  consider, 
rather  than  having  a  record  filled  with  at- 
tempts to  explain  why  so  many  of  the  chan- 
nels which  were  cleared  with  such  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  late  1920'8  are  now  rendering 
their  primary  service  to  the  residents  of 
ftxlly  served  urban  centers. 

I've  been  asked  why  there  was  no  FM  Is- 
sue written  into  our  clear-channel  order. 
The  answer,  in  part  at  least.  Is  that  it's  still 
too  early  to  determine  the  eff^t  of  PM  on 
AM  broadcasting.  In  the  highly  unlikely 
event  that  PM  supplants  AM  altogether 
In  the  next  few  years,  the  problem  solves  it- 
self. No  one.  of  course,  seriously  believes 
that's  what  will  happen — certainly  not  the 
people  who  have  been  buyln^  standard  broad- 
cast stations  lately.  In  the  somewhat  more 
likely  event  that  after  a  period  of  years 
enovigh  city  broadcasters  have  established 
themselves  so  firmly  in  FM  that  they  Just 
dont  seek  renewal  of  their  standard  broad- 
cast licenses.  It  may  be  possible  to  solve  the 
clear-channel  problem  by  creating  some  more 
clear  channels  in  the  holes  that  are  thus  left 
open.  But  even  that  solution  is  conjectural 
and  lies  in  the  indefinite  future.  It's  little 
comfort  to  the  underserved  millions  today 
to  tell  them  that  some  day  FM  may  solve 
all  the  problems  of  standard  broadcasting. 
That's  why  we're  opening  the  clear-channel 
problem  now.  and  leaving  the  effect  of  PM 
on  clear  channels  for  the  future.  I  need  not 
remind  this  group  that,  under  the  legislation 
which  Congress  enacted  in  1927  and  reenacted 
in  1934.  a  radio  channel  is  public  domain,  not 
private  property.  Congress  could  hardly  have 
stated  that  fact  more  explicitly  when  It  pro- 
vided— and  I  quote  the  congressional  lan- 
guage— for  "the  use  of  channels,  but  not  the 
ownership  thereof,  by  persons  for  limited 
periods  of  time,  under  licenses  granted  by 
Federal  authority,  and  no  such  license  shall 
be  construed  to  create  any  right  beyond  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  periods  of  the  license." 
The  Commission,  in  setting  the  terms  and 
conditions,  must  under  the  law  seek  to  es- 
tablish a  satisfactory  service  for  the 'entire 
country,  and  that  Is  our  basic  aim  in  the 
clear-channel  hearing. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  a  final  point.  The 
opportunity  presented  by  presence  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  Is  too  tempting  to  refrain 
from  a  little  lobbying.  I  want  to  lobby  quite 
frankly  and  openly  for  a  bigger  and  better 
F.  C.  C.  appropriation.  And  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  hope  that  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try, which  is  alleged  to  have  had  some  ex- 
perience In  this  activity,  might  offer  some 
assistance.  Because  I  think  I  can  prove  to 
you  that  it  Is  to  our  mutual  advantage  that 
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tbe  regulatory  and  llceoislng  facilities  of  the 
Oominlssion  be  expanded  and  Improved. 

I  hasten  to  point  out  to  the  gentlemen  of 
Oongress  that  I  have  read  section  201  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  makes 
It  a  penal  offense  to  ua<5  appropriations  to 
pay  for  personal  services  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  favor  cr  oppose  legislation, 
and  I  have  a  legal  opinion  that  since  I  am 
doing  this  on  N.  A.  B.  time  and  at  their  ex- 
pense the  statute  does  net  apply. 

My  purposes  In  seeking  a  larger  appropria- 
tion for  regular  activities — not  just  a  slightly 
larger  but  a  much  larger  appropriation — 
do  not  arise  from  the  pride  of  a  btireau- 
<!rat  who  wants  a  bigger  Ktaff  or  more  luxu- 
rious assistance,  but  stems  from  an  honest 
conviction  that  the  better  tl.e  Job  the  Com- 
mission does  the  better  not  only  the  public 
but  the  Industries  which  the  Commission 
regulates  will  be  served.  Let's  take  a  few 
exaanples. 

The  Commission  urgently  needs  more  per- 
•onel  to  process  broadcaiiting  applications. 
On  the  very  day  the  War  Production  Board 
gives  the  green  light  for  civilian  station  con- 
struction the  Commission  will  be  besetged  for 
prompt  action  on  some  5(X)  applications  for 
new  FM  stations  (more  than  350  of  which 
are  now  on  file),  almost  ICO  television  appli- 
cations now  on  |lle  and  many  more  to  come 
in  these  and  other  services.  We  estimate 
that  when  manpower  and  materials  become 
available  our  licensing  work  will  be  increased 
at  least  ten-fold  over  the  rate  that  prevailed 
before  the  war. 

Even  If  procedures  are  drastically  revised 
and  every  effort  made  to  simplify  and  stream- 
line, the  administrative  burden  of  discharg- 
ing our  statutory  functions  in  determining 
the  legal,  technical,  financial,  and  other 
qualifications  of  applicants  will  be  enor- 
mously increased. 

Many  of  you  broadcasters  have  applica- 
tions pending  and  there  are  many  others  in 
the  Industry  who  have  been  waiting  for  a 
termination  of  the  war  In  order  to  improve 
existing  facilities  or  build  new  stations. 
Considerable  sums  have  been  Invested  in 
prelimljQary  engineering  and  legal  work, 
money  has  been  expended  on  sites,  and  other 
preparatory  and  development  expenses  have 
been  incurred.  After  months  of  waiting  and 
planning  you  and  other  broadcasters  will 
want  and  expect  and  de8er^•e  prompt  service 
frpm  the  Conamissioa. 

Frankly,  you  are  cot  going  to  get  it  unless 
the  Commission  ha*  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
'  pand  its  facilities  and  personnel  to  give 
this  service.  All  ol  you  are  familiar  with 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  bring  even 
an  uncontested  application  to  final  decision. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  debate  whether  all 
the  procedures  in  effect  are  essential  but 
I  think  there  will  be  agreement  at  least 
upon  the  necessity  <rf  the  Commission  mak- 
ing an  adequate  review  of  the  proposals 
it  receives.  Then  consider  the  350  FM  and 
100  television  applications,  with  many  more 
to  come  when  the  gp-een  light  flashes.  Then 
I  will  ask  you  to  iiake  a  mental  estimate 
of  the  number  of  engineers  we  now  have 
on  hand  to  process  tbem.  The  Non-Stand- 
ard Broadcast  Section  of  our  Engineering 
Department  is  resi^onsible  for  processing 
these  applications.  But,  In  addition  to  tele- 
vision and  PM,  this  section  also  has  re- 
sponsibility for  lnt<  rnational  broadcasting, 
facsimile.  Etudlo-tra:ismitter  link,  and  some 
miscellaneous  categories.  And  the  section 
which  has  all  these  duties  is  composed  at 
present  of  precisely  3  englnei^rs. 

We  are  reviewing  our  wcrk-load,  present 
and  anticipated,  with  a  view  of  asking  Con- 
gress for  a  supplemental  upproprlatlon  In 
order  that  those  who  have  post-war  plans 
about  communicatlojis.  Including  broadcast- 
ing, will  not  be  held  up  by  the  Conunisslon. 
Our  goal  in  broadcast  matters  is  to  give  the 
Industry  and  the  public  a  30-day  speed  of 
service  on-  all   applications   which   can   be 


granted  without  a  hearing  and  a  90-day 
speed  of  service  where  a  hearing  is  neces- 
sary. If  we  acbieve  this  goal,  the  develop- 
ment of  post-war  broadcasting  will  be  ex- 
pedited, employment  opportunities  created 
for  returning  veterans  and  others  and  when 
final  victory  over  our  enemies  is  achieved 
we  should  be  ready  to  move  forward  without 
undue  delay. 

It  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  those 
o'  us  at  the  Commission  to  have  to  explain 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  applicants  why 
the  matters  in  which  they  are  Interested 
have  been  pending  for  months  without  ac- 
tion. Frankly,  we  all  have  gotten  a  little 
weary  of  having  to  apologize.  We  are  now 
going  to  estimate  our  work  as  accurately  as 
we  can  and  submit  a  plan  to  tlie  Budget 
Bureau  and  Congress  which  will  be  designed 
to  achieve  the  goals  we  have  set  f<M-  ourselves. 
And  I  have  every  confidence  that  Congress 
wUl  view  otir  requirements  sympathetically. 

Speed  of  service  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  in  which  broadcasters  should  be  In- 
te»*8ted.  There  Is  also  the  question  of  qual- 
ity of  service.  FM.  for  example,  is  being 
widely  advertised  to  the  public  as  an  inter- 
ference-free service.  It  is  also  being  urged 
as  the  final  solution  to  all  the  alleged  ills 
of  broadcasting,  all  the  way  from  the  need 
for  more  free  speech  to  the  question  of  what 
to  do  about  clear  channels.  I  hope  it  fulfills 
all  these  expectations  and  I  believe  It  has  a 
real  chance  to  do  It.  But  the  achieving  of 
these  or  any  other  enos  will  depend  in  good 
measure  upon  soundi^ess  of-  the  Commis- 
sion's FM  rules,  its  st;aidards  of  good  engi- 
neering practice,  and  the  proper  application 
of  these  technical  rules  and  standards  In 
particular  cases.  The  standard  broadcast 
band  today  is  an  eloquent  example  of  how 
badly  such  problems  were  handled  30  years 
ago.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  get  the 
technical  rules  and  standards  as  near  right 
as  possible  the  first  time  rather  than  to  try 
to  unscramble  the  omelet  at  some  future 
date. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  allocations  are 
out  of  the  way.  the  Commission's  technical 
staff  will  get  Into  the  Job  of  developing  the 
soundest  possible  technical  rules  and  stand- 
ards to  match.  Of  course,  we  want  to  do  the 
best  Job  possible.  That  means  more  engi- 
neers— and  the  best  engineers  to  be  had.  It 
means  also  a  strengthening  of  the  legiU  and 
accounting  departments. 

When  we  submit  revised  estimates  for 
these  Important  purposes  we  may  try  to  get 
a  little  more  money  for  research.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  kind  of  research  that  is 
performed  In  the  great  laboratories  of  this 
Industry.  But  rather  a  sufficient  staff  of 
competent  experts  to  coordinate  the  results 
of  private  research  wherever  It  Is  Important 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  applicable 
to  the  functions  of  the  regulatory  agency. 
Those  of  you  who  sat  through  the  alloca- 
tions hearings  know  how  frequently  an  Im- 
portant issue  turned  upon  the  answer  to  a 
particular  question — and  nobody  knew  the 
answer.  As  Major  Armstrong  put  it  at  one 
point,  the  Commission  was  in  a  position  of 
having  to  predict  or  guess  what  was  going  to 
happen  at  the  height  of  the  next  11-year 
sunspot  cycle.  There  were  many  other 
examples  where  Intelligent  research  would 
have  been  vastly  superior  to  argument  in 
answering  difficult  questions. 

In  the  Technical  Information  Division  of 
the  Commission,  where  research  of  this 
general  character  is  centered,  we  find  again 
only  three  engineers. 

There  are  other  Important  fields  of  non- 
technical research  that  could  be  explored. 
Questions  of  social  and  economic  policy  are 
too  often  based  upon  the  predilections  of  the 
Individual  rather  than  upon  facts.  (My 
earlier  remarks  this  evening  may  be  cited  by 
some  as  an  evidence  of  that  conclusion.) 
But  back  in  1938.  Senator  Wheeixb  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  Director  of  Re- 
search within  the  Comniission  and  so  I  take 


no  credit  for  the  Idea.  However.  I  am  of 
the  firm  opinion  that  every  dollar  spent 
upon  the  proper  kind  of  research  in  com- 
munications win  be  returned  many  times  in 
terms  of  better  service  to  the  public,  a  more 
Informed  attitude  by  the  regulatory  author- 
ity and  perhaps  result  in  a  more  stable  foun- 
dation for  the  industries  Invcrtved. 

Finally,  an  increase  appropriation  is  only 
one  phase  of  getting  us  ready  to  do  our  Job 
properly  and  promptly  finding  the  right  men 
to  fiil  the  Jobs  is  another.  Today,  of  coui^e, 
all  the  money  In  the  world  wouldn't  get  the 
engineering  talent  we  ..eed.  Radio  engineers 
ore  largely  In  the  armed  forces  or  engaged 
In  vital  war  communications  work.  But  as 
these  men  are  released  the  Commission  will 
want  and  need  the  services  ol  some  of  them. 
I  am  hopeful.  Indeed,  that  the  Commission 
at  the  proper  time  can  ait  down  with  the 
Army  Signal  Corps  and  the  Office  of  Naval 
Conununications  and  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  our  employment  needs  will  be 
geared  into  their  demobliizaiian  policies.  In 
that  way  a  qualified  veteran  could  walk  into 
the  Commission  the  day  he  was  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  and  find  a  desk  ready 
and  his  work  laid  out. 

Time  does  not  permit  discussion  or  ex- 
ploration of  other  problems  which  lie  ahead. 
I  can  only  say  that  we  have  our  work  cut  out 
for  us.  In  addition  to  winding  up  the  fre- 
quency allocations  above  25.000  kilocycles  and 
bringing  out  a  proposed  allocation  below  25.- 
000  kilocycles,  and  devising  rules  and  .stand- 
ards of  :ood  engineering  practice  for  the  new 
services  involved,  we  also  have  the  clear  chan- 
.nel  hearing  in  prospect.  Moreover  there  is 
the  complex  question  of  international  com- 
munications and  the  proposals  for  a  con- 
solidation or  merger  of  these  carriers.  If 
that  completed  the  agenda  for  'Mt  imme- 
diate figure,  it  would  be  enough.  But  there's 
the  question  of  what  to  do  about  interna- 
tional broadcasting  when  O.  W.  I.  is  no  longer 
in  the  field  and  we  must  consider  that. 
Added  to  that  is  the  question  of  what  new 
communications  legislation  should  be  recom- 
mended to  Congress.  And,  of  course  mean- 
time, we  must  help  prepare  for  the  Inter- 
American  Radio  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
In  June  and  perhaps  a  world  telecommuni- 
cations conference  thereafter.  And  always 
right  ahead  of  us  are  the  hundreds — and 
perhaps  thousands — of  broadcast  applications 
staring  us  in  the  eye  demanding  attention 
when  the  freeze  is  thawed. 

It  looks  Uke  a  btisy  spring  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLEHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ORREPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  23.  1945 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
doubt  If  there  is  any  single  person  in  the 
United  States  .who  has  worked  more 
wholeheartedly  and  diligently  on  behalf 
of  intelligent  international  cooperation 
than  the  Reverend  E.  A.  Conway.  S.  J., 
of  the  social-action  department  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  know  Father  Conway  and  to  have 
worked  with  him  in  a  small  way  have  the 
highest  admiration  and  respect  for  him 
as  a  man  and  as  a  fortlirigbt  worker  for 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation. 

I  am  very  pleased,  therefore,  trader 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  include  • 
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radio  broadcast  made  by  him  in  Indian- 
apolis. Ind..  on  March  11, 1945.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Indiana  Committee  for 
Victory: 

Only  46  day*  remain  before  the  world- 
ffcfptwp  oonfercnoe  of  the  44  United  Nations 
at  San  Prandsoo  on  April  25. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Orady.  president  of  the  San 
Pranclaco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and4'  one- 
Urn*  MSlstant  Mcretary  of  state,  said  recently 
that  the  conference  "may  well  prove  to  be  the 
most  significant  conclave  In  the  history  of 
the  human  mce." 

I  know  It  Is  customary  to  take  chamber  of 
commerce  statements  with  a  liberal  sprin- 
kling of  salt,  but  In  this  case  I  am  Inclined 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Orady. 

I  am  reminded.  In  this  connection,  of  a 
letter  which  John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
the  3d  day  of  July  1776.  Said  John  Adams 
to  Mrs.  Ad.ims.  "Yesterday,  the  greatest  ques- 
tion was  decided  which  ever  was  debated  in 
America:  and  a  greater  perhaps  never  was. 
nor  will  be.  decided  among  men.  A  resolution 
was  passed  without  one  dissenting  colony 
that  these  United  Colonies  are.  and  of  right 
ought  to  be.  free  and  independent  states." 

At  San  Francisco,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
greater  question  will  be  decided  among  men. 
The  meeting  in  the  Oolden  Gate  city  wilt  be 
far  more  Important  than  that  other  meet- 
ing which  so  impressed  John  Adanu.  In 
1776  men  formed  13  free  and  independent 
States:  and  that,  and  I  say  it  proudly,  was  a 
mighty  achievement.  But  in  1945  men  have 
it  In  their  power  to  form  one  world.  Phila- 
delphia gave  birth  to  a  new  nation:  San 
Fninclsco  may  bring  forth  a  new  world  order. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it.  my  dear  friends, 
the  parley  that  Is  going  to  take 'place  In  San 
Francisco  will  set  the  pattern  of  the  world 
for  generations  to  come.  Out  of  these  San 
Francisco  session.'?  will  come  an  organized 
world  or  an  anarchic  world — one  world  or  the 
end  of  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Out  of  them 
will  come  lasting  peace  or  eventually  another 
war.  /, 

How  can  we  explain  the  American  public's 
continuing  apathy  toward  the  San  Francisco 
Conference?  May  it  not  be  the  result  of  the 
ordinary  citizen  s  humble  underestimation  of 
his  own  power  and  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  his  influence  felt — of  how  he  can 
play  his  part  in  that  vague  but  powerful 
thing  known  as  public  opinion? 

I  was  happy  to  learn  on  my  arrlvaf  In  In- 
dianapolis that  yoii  are  taking  stefK^here  In 
Indiana  to  remedy  that  situation.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  congratulating  you  citizens  of  In- 
diana and  especially  the  Indiana  Comihlttee 
for  Victory,  because  your  Governor  is  the 
first,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  have  designated  a 
•p«clai  foreign -policy  week  (week  of  March 
35)  In  which  to  develop  public  Interest  in  the 
problem  of  organizing  the  peace. 

Public  opinion  can  make  itself  felt  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  I  am  quite  sure 
It  has  already  played  Its  part  in  other  confer- 
ences. I  think  it  is  unquestionable  that  pub- 
lic opinion  Influenced  the  compromises  of 
the  Yalta  Conference.  I  think  it  Is  sale  to 
say  that  the  decision  of  the  Big  Three  to  act 
conjointly  henceforth  was  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced by  widespread  opposition  to  "•unilat- 
eralism" both  here  and  in  Britain.  The  right 
of  free  elections  in  the  liberated  lands  and 
the  compromise  on  the  question  of  the  un- 
llmtted  veto  were  also,  I  believe,  at  least  par- 
tially the  result  of  Insistent  public  presstire. 
But.  unfortunately,  on  other  questions 
public  pressure  has  thus  far  been  too  little 
because  the  "pressers"  have  been  too  few. 
There  has  been  no  groxind  swell  of  opinion, 
no  deep  rumbling  from  within  the  Nation 
to  teU  our  nat'.onal  authorities  that  at  San 
Ptanclsco  we  are  determined  that  they  shall 
develop  what  the  Yalta  conununiqu^  said  In 
•uch  a  fine  phrase:  "A  new  world  order  undo: 
Uw." 

Speaking  as  a  churchman,  I  venture  to  say 
that  no  group  in  the  Nation  has  done  more 
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manlated  territories  and  de- 

taken  from  enemy  states. 

minorities:   A  commls- 

to  safeguard  the  rights 

ind  cultural  minorities, 

)rooted    by    war    or    op- 


'"he 


draft  should  provide 

that  drastic  llmlta- 

arriaments  will  be  Inaugu- 

coUpctive  security  measures 


nations:  More  specific 

given  that  the  economic 

independence   of   the   smaller 

organization  will   be  safe- 

uate  share  given  them 

of  the  new  organization. 

More  specific  pro- 

incolporated  In  the  draft  for 

3f  territorial  and  other 

during  the  '"transition  pe- 

revision  of  any  treaties 

idg  ed  to  be  unjust. 
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tres  ties : 


9.  Voting  procedure:  The  Yalta  compro- 
mise on  the  veto  remains  a  compromise.  It 
should  not  be  continued  Indefinitely.  We 
should  urge  that  provision  be  made  in  the 
draft  for  the  review  of  the  question  after  a 
definite  period  of  time. 

I  suggest  these  nine  points  for  Improve- 
ment as  a  program  for  Immediate  action  by 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  together. 
These  points  have  the  merit.  I  believe,  of 
being  specific.  Neither  the  State  Depart- 
ment officials  nor  our  San  Francisco  dele- 
gates are  aided  by  vaguely  phrased  demands 
that  morality  be  Injected  Into  the  final 
charter  They  are  quite  Justified  In  ask- 
ing. It  seems  to  me,  "Just  what  do  you  want 
us  to  change?" 

To  which  I  hope  all  of  us.  Catholics.  Jews, 
and  Protestants,  will  reply,  "We  want  nine 
improvements.  We  want  this  preamble. 
We  want  these  four  commissions.  We  want 
more  sj>eciflc  commitments  on  these  three 
points.  And  we  want  provision  for  eventual 
review  of  the  veto  power  given  the  Big 
Five." 

We  have  45  days  to  agree  on  a  common 
program  and  to  make  our  demands  known 
to  our  delegation. 

What  will  come  of  San  Francisco,  no  one 
yet  knows.  The  weight  of  the  world  will 
rest  on  the  delegates  of  these  44  nations. 
The  words  which  Churchill  addressed  to  the 
Royal  Air  Force  might  well  be  paraphrased 
and  applied  to  them  and  to  their  govern- 
mental chiefs,  "Never  have  so  many  de- 
pended for  so  much  upon  so  few."  But  a 
little  depends  upon  you,  too.  Upon  you 
depends  whether  our  delegates  go  to  San 
Francisco  assured  that  you  want  an  inter- 
national org.'inlzation  but  likewise  con- 
vinced that  you  want  these  nine  improve- 
ments. They  will  be  If  enough  people  write 
and  tell  them  so. 

But  remember — only  45  days — only  45 
working  days  until  Frisco. 


Polish  People  Fear  Lublin  Committee — 
Polish-Russian  Unity,  Friendship,  and 
Good  Will  Being  Destroyed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


op 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATlVBB , 

Friday,  March  23. 1^^5  ' 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  London 
Dziennik  Polski.  March  21,  dealing  with 
conditions  in  Poland  under  the  Lublin 
authorities  since  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence: 

We  receive  reports  from  Poland  and  from 
neutral  countries  frpm  time  to  time.  Though 
meager  and  fragmentary,  these  reports  deal 
with  facts  and  not  of  sporadic  ones  resulting 
from  some  Individual  abuse  of  power.  The 
Lublin  people,  after  announcing  the  Crimea 
decision,  predicted,  left  and  right,  semloffl- 
clally  and  whlsperlngly,  that  now.  on  the  eve 
of  the  reconstruction  of  their  government, 
their  politics  could  be  changed.  They  say 
they  will  prove  to  world  opinion  that  they  are 
able  to  govern  democratically.  HoweVer, 
everything  ended  with  whispered  propa- 
ganda. 

After  tile  Crimean  decisions  not  even  the 
smallest  changes  can  be  seen  on  Polish  soU. 
Arrests  and  mass  deportation  of  Poles  toward 
the  east  continue.  This  affects  particularly 
those  Polish  territories  which  are  east  of  the 
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Curzon  line.  On  March  3,  1945.  during  1 
day  only.  1,000  Prjles  were  sent  from  Lwow 
to  an  unknown  flestinaiion.  At  the  same 
time  thousands  w'!re  beirg  deported  to  prov- 
inces. Among  th«'  deported.  20  percent  were 
women,  and  the  uge  of  the  deported  varied 
from  14  to  70.  Conditions  in  which  Poles  are 
being  imprisoned  and  deported  are  simply 
gljaniy  and  full  of  cruelty.  Hence,  many 
cases  of  death.  Ii;  Russia  these  deportees  nre 
,  presented  as  Gern^ans  or  as  German  collabo- 
rators. ,  . 

The  cruel  .itm  1  es  therein,  to  cause  inimi- 
cal feeling  ^monB8,t  the  Rtisslan  population 
against  those  unfortunate  people.  AH  neu- 
tral citizens,  who  are  rettirn4ng  from  Poland, 
repeat  the  desperate  apj^eals  of  the  PoHslx 
n  Isslon  of  the  P(  llsl  community,  for  help, 
for  causing  arrests  and  deportations  to  cease, 
and  If  that  t>e  Imposslbh",  then  at  least,  for 
softening  of  police  authorities'  methods.  The 
appeal,  "Do  not  Ulow  us  to  be  destroyed" 
sounds  from  all  sides  Cf  tortured  Poland. 
East  of  the  Curzon  line  compulsory  calls  into 
the  army  and  forcible  moving  of  the  popula- 
tion continues.  Cises  of  ordinary  plundering 
are  very  frequent  A  third  food  quota  has 
been  forced  onto  the  pea.sants.  And  all  that 
is  happening  after  the  Yalta  Conference. 

Announcing  this  newK,  we  have  no  In- 
tention to  doubt  y  Itl  the  facts  the  good-will 
of  Stalin,  who  also  at  Yalta  repeated  many 
times  that  he  wanted  to  see  a  strong  and 
free  Poland,  but  we  mui't  question.  In  the 
light  of  those  fa:ts,  tho  good-will  of  the 
Soviet  police  autliorities  who  are  acting  In 
Poland,  as  well  is  that  of  their  agents — 
m»n  from  Lublin. 

The  Polish  Nation,  org-anlzed  by  Its  tra- 
ditional political  jiarties.  headed  by  the  se- 
cret committee  of  ministers  in  Poland  and 
armed  by  their  hcime  array,  upheld  a  posi- 
tive attitude  toward  Rus.sla.  They  contrib- 
uted to  the  victorl »  of  the  Red  Army,  where 
and  now  they  could,  paying  with  the  high- 
est price — with  thtli-  blood.  Only  recently — 
a  few  days  ago-^Ioscow  stressed  with  un- 
usual objectivity,  the  almost  unheard-of 
efficiency  and  goo(l-wl»  of  the  Polish  rail- 
way workers  who,  not  waiting  for  their  pay 
or  for  the  "Lublin  authorities,"  took  into 
their  own  hands  the  Initiative  of  fighting 
the  Germans.  With  lightning  speed  they 
earnestly  restored  commimications  on  the 
rear  of  the  Red  Army  which  was  biting  Into 
German  defense  positions  on  the  Oder.  The 
Red  Army  advanced  fun;her  in  theUr  vic- 
torious march  and  behind  them  police  au- 
thorities and  their  Lublin  agents  began  to 
arrive.  Hope  dwindled.  It  is  exactly  those 
people  frum  Lublin  and  their  authorizers 
who  destroy  conftcfence  in  the  good-will  of 
the  Russian  authorities  and  destroy  sym- 
pathy toward  Rus*ia  whl<:h  could  have  well 
increased. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Plan 


EXTENiSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday^  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
.     *       Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  the  Dumbarton  Oak  plan  by 
Dorothy  Thompson,  which  was  published 
In  the  Wa.<;hington  Evening  Star  of 
March  19,  1945. 


On  thc  Itecoao 
(-By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Lord  Beverldge.  of  the  famous  Beveridge 
plan.  IS  by  nature  optimistic  and  by  years  old 
And  wise.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  expressed  lack 
of  optlmisna  about  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan 
and  stated  that  he  feared  this  form  of  world 
organisation  and  voting  system. might  lead 
us  Instead  into  the  next  war. 
.  Lord  Beveridge  is  not  alone  in  his  hesita- 
tions. There  is  also  Comdr.  Harold  Stassen. 
But  there  has  been  little  candid  discussion 
of  the  proposals  raising  the  critical  ques- 
tions. Our,  Intellectual  leaders — historians, 
publicists.  International  lawyers — seem 
afraid  to  "rock  the  boat"  and  are  under  pres- 
sure to  accept  the  plan  In  Its  present  form 
lest  there  "should  be  no  world  peace."  En- 
during peace  is  civilization  s  most  imperative 
need,  ahd  since  the  Duhibarton  Oaks*  pro- 
posals have  beJjome  associated  in  every  mind 
.wi,th  this  hope,  to  criticise  them  is  seemingly 
to  betray  "peace. 

Yet  the  scheme",  as  filled  out  at  Yalta,  calls 
for  sober  reflection,  retiospectively  and 
prospectively. 

Once  before  three  powers,  after  a  series  of 
meetings  between  the  heads  of  states,  pre- 
sented to  their  peoples,  delirious  with  Joy, 
a  plan  for  "peace  for  our  times."  Its  thesis 
was  that  if  the  three  great  European  powers 
of  that  day  could  agree  "never  to  go  to  war 
against  each  other" — and  they  did — peace 
could  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

But  this  peace  also  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  whereas  great  powers  should 
submit  to  no  strictures,  smaller  states  should 
be  subject  to  compulsions  if  their  policies 
seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  powers. 
That  concept  inevitably  Involves  the  readi- 
ness of  the  weak  to  renounce  force  in  behalf 
of  tliose  who  will  not  themselves  renounce  it. 
Thus  the  powers  delivered  up  Austria  to 
one  of  their  number  "to  avoid  war."  Thus 
the  powers — avoiding  "unilateral  deci- 
sions"— brought  united  pressure  to  dismem- 
ber the  Czechoslovak  state  "in  the  interests 
of  world  peace."  The  Runclman  commis- 
sion had  the  task  of  actually  putting  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  role  of  aggressor  should  she 
refuse  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  big  three. 
The  big-three  agreement — the  peace  of 
Munich — which  ended  in  the  extinction  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  though  there  Is 
still  a  Czech  Government  in  Prague,  did  not 
preclude  other  alliances,  as  Dumbarton  Oaks 
does  not.  Britain  and  France  made  an  al- 
liance with  Poland  against  aggressors.  Ger- 
many also  had  a  long-standing  nonagression 
treaty  with  the  same  state. 

The  Munich  peace  foundered  on  the  un- 
willingness of  Poland  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
the  peace  of  the  powers,  and  the  refusal  of 
two  of  them.  Britain  and  France,  to  coerce 
her. 
Germany,  having  concluded  a  nonaggres- 
I    Blon  pact  with  Russia  and,  assuming  that  the 
[peace  of  Munich  would  continue  through  a 
ninUateral  decision,  or  be  restored  after  a  fait 
accompli,   moved   into   Poland   on   a   "mere 
punitive   expedition,"   whereupon    the    alli- 
ances, after  some  horrified  hesitation,  went 
Into  play. 

It  will  be  argued  that  none  of  the  present 
great  powers  has  the  aggressive  Intentions  of 
Hitler  Germany.  But  prudent  men  do  not 
draw  contracts  even  with  their  best  friends 
on  the  asstupption  of  no  possibility  of  de- 
fault. And  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  as  such,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  bitter  experience. 
The  great  powers  are  to  be  above  all  law 
and  subject  to  no  compulsions.  Therefore 
the  force  that  is  to  be  used  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion, can  only  be  vised  to  coerce  small  states 


that  might  threaten  the  peace  of  the  powers. 
If  the  great  powers  should  agree  on  measures 
to  be  taken  against  smaller  states  thess 
would  be  helpless,  but  If  any  one  of  'the 
powers  should  seek  to  extend  Its  Influence 
over  a  small  state,  by  force  or  the  threat  of 
force,  or  by  interventions  hitherto  unper- 
mlssible  under  International  law,  nothing 
could  stop  that  power  that  would  not  at  the 
same  time  dissolve  the  world  organization. 

What  is.  In  fact,  proposed  Is  not  a  world 
order  of  law.  but  an  organizational  Instru- 
ment for  coutinuing  great-power  agreements. 
In  our  own  times  we  have  seen  where  this 
can  lead.    It  is  the  prelude  to  the  present  war. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
at  Testimonial  Dinner  for  Dr.  Abba 
Hiliel  Silver 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I 
delivered  at  a  te.<:timonial  dinner  honor- 
ing Dr.  Abba  Hiliel  Silver.  March  25, 
1945,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  Invited  to  speak  at  this  testi- 
monial dinner  to  Dr.  Abba  Hiliel  Silver.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  my  high- 
est admiration  for  the  manner  In  which  he 
has  conducted  a  most  difficult  cause,  and 
for  the  unswerving  adherence  he  has  dis- 
played for  the  principles  In  which  he  believes. 
My  Interest  In  a  Palestine  State  was  brought 
about  by  Dr.  Silver's  clear  presentation  of 
the  facts  and  the  ideals  which  make  it  an 
attainable  goal  to  be  vigorously  sought.  It 
is  principaUy  due  to  Dr.  Silver's  earnest 
methods  that  one  public  man  after  another, 
that  one  party  after  another,  have  come  to 
support  and  advocate  publicly  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Palestine  Commonwealth. 

I  believe  my  proper  function  here  is  to  lay 
before  you  in  a  brief  statement  the  actual 
facts  relating  to  the  Palestine  Common- 
wealth since  February  1.  1944.  when  Senator 
Wagner  and  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
247.  After  reciting  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  the  1922  resolution  of  Congress,  our 
resolution  proposed  that  the  United  States 
shall  use  its  good  offices  and  take  appropriate 
measures  to  the  end  that  the  doors  of  Pales- 
tine shall  be  opened  for  free  entry  of  Jews 
Into  that  country,  and  that  there  shall  be 
fuU  opportunity  for  colonization  so  that  the 
Jewish  people  may  ultimately  reconstruct 
Palestine  as  a  free  and  democratic  common- 
wealth. 

I  don't  here  need  to  rcvlev^  the  history 
which  gave  rise  to  that  resolution,  beginning 
with  the  Balfour  Declaration  of  November  2. 
1917,  In  which  the  British  Government  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  establishment  In  Pales- 
tine of  a  national  home  foi  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. That  declaration  wa.s  carried  into  the 
Palestine  mandate  "by  which  that  country  was 
turned  over  to  the  British  Government,  al- 
ready committed  to  the  Zionist  principle. 
It  was  carried  into  the  treaty  which  we  made 
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with  the  British  Government  regarding  man- 
dated territory.  It  was  reafflrmed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  by  resolution 
erf  Jun«>30.  1922.  Alter  the  World  War  Jew- 
ish immigration  Into  Palestine  continued 
and  a  great  deal  of  money  and  effort  were 
expended  In  building  up  the  economic  Ule 
of  this  small  bomeland. 

During  this  period  the-  British  showed  no 
great  sympathy  with  their  own  Balfour  Dec- 
UuTAtlon  and  worked  out  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  Palestine  of  the  territory  of  Trana- 
Jordanla.  which  always  had  been  a  part  of 
Palestine       Then    came    the    shqpk    of    the 
white  paper  of   1937  essentially  repudiating 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  placing  a  limit  ou 
Jewish  Immigration  and  making  future  Inde- 
pendent impowlbTt.     It  U  tlgniflcant  that 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  granted  the 
mandate  refused  to  sanction  this  repudia- 
tion.   It  U  significant  that  our  Oovernment 
has  refused  to  reco«jni«e  It     It  Is  significant^, 
that  Ml.  Churchill   himself  sUted  on  May 
22.  1939.  that  It  "U  a  plain  breach  of  a  sol- 
emn obligation"    But  the  British  are  still  In 
Palestine.     Immli?ratton    Is  still  greatly  re- 
stricted.    The  British  Government  officially 
has    never   repudiated    the    white    paper   of 
1937. 

Now  we  have  come  to  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  national  reorganization  in  the 
of  the  world.  It  will  not  be  easy 
for  many  years,  if  ever,  to  reverse  arrange- 
ments which  are  made  In  connection  with 
the  apprcRchlng  peace  settlement.  Dr. 
Sliver  and  his  friends  realized  that  the  Issue 
cannot  any  longer  be  bypassed  or  post- 
poned. Unless  the  principle  Is  adopted  now 
by  the  great  powers  and  Incorporated  In 
the  peace  settlement,  there  will  be  no  Jewish 
national  home  and  no  Jewish  common- 
wealth. We  cannot  long  support  the  Arab 
position  and  the  Jewish  position  at  the 
•Aine  time.  This  Oovernment  must  take  a 
pttUtc  and  definite  position  now.  and  urge 
now  upon  the  British  Oovernment  the  per- 
formance of  lu  cbllgations:  or  our  position 
OD  the  question  will  become  of  no  im- 
portance. 

When  our  resolution  was  Introduced,  and 
at  all  times  since  then,  it  baa  had  the 
overwhelming  personal  support  of  the  Mem- 
hers  of  thf  S-'nate  Committee  on  Poreign 
Relations.  It  was  Immediately  met,  how- 
ever, by  the  opposition  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  8Uff.  tindoubtedly 
with  the  knowledge  and  assent  of  the  Presl- 
deot  and  the  Secretary  of  SUte  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  stated  that  even  the  holding 
of  public  hearings  on  the  rvaoHMtOB  "had 
grave  Implications  which  «o«d|l  MTlousiy 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  war." 
While  dubious  of  the  facta,  the  committee 
had  no  choice  except  to  accept  the  military 
Judgment  of  our  miliury  leaders.  But  the 
committee  was  astonished  a  few  days  later 
to  have  the  President  issue  a  statement 
that  "full  Justice  will  be  done  to  those 
who  ask  a  Jewish  national  home,  tor  which 
our  Govern mont  and  the  American  people 
have  always  had  the  deepest  sympathy.** 
Stirely  If  the  holding  of  public  hearings  hj 
the  Senate  would  have  so  stirred  up  Arab 
public  opinion  as  to  eiidanger  our  armies, 
the  issuance  of  this  statement  by  our  Presi- 
dent, with  his  tremendous  prestige,  would 
have  had  even  more  effect.  But  there  Is  no 
evidence  that  there  was  the  slightest  inter- 
ference with  our  armies  then  fighting  In 
Italy. 

The  matter  remained  quiet  imtll  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  in  Jime  1944 
called  for  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  unre- 
stricted Jewish  immigration  and  land  own- 
ership, so  that  Palestine  might  be  coiutl- 
tuted  as  a  free  and  democratic  common- 
wealth. The  platform  said.  "We  condemn 
the  failure  of  the  President  to  Insist  that 
the  mandatory  of  Palestine  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  BaUour  Declaration  and  of  the 
mandate  while  he  pretends  to  support  them." 
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Thereupon    the 
July  endorsed   the  oper^lng 
unrestricted   Jewish 
nizatlon  and  such  a 
the  establishment  there 
cratic  Jewish 

On  October  12 
the  Republican  plank. 
President    endorsed    thi  i 
and  stated  that  "Efforts 
ways  and  means  of 
as  soon  as  practicable 
Immediately    after 
Wacneb  and  I  therefor^ 
dlate  consideration   of 
Dr.  Silver's  suggestion, 
ter  from  the  SecreUry 
the  military  considferat^Dns 
previous  action  In  o 
the  resolution  were 
as  they  had  been,  that 
lltlcal   considerations 
'  military,  and  that  the 
mined,  upon   the  political 
military  basis. 

We    were    greatly 
u-hen  the   Secretary  ol 
fore   the  committee 
sage  of  the  resolution 
President's  direction. 
The    committee    insisted 
report   the   resolution 
of  State   was   willing 
opinion.    This  he  flna|ly 
11.   1944.  after 
dent,  giving  his  opinio 
resolution  at  the  preseAt 
wise  from  the  standpo^t 
ternatlonal  situation, 
lutlon  was  only  shelve( 
Yet  only  last  week  th( 
dorsed  the  Democratic 
that  he  would  seek  to 
reallzatiou. 

Why  on  earth,  then 
object  to  a  Senate 
use   his   good   offices 
measwes  to  the  end 
carried  out.    What   U 
administration   on   th 
one  thing  and  does 
that  the  President 
persuade  the  Arabs  an< 
policy  without  arousl 
Blonal  reaolutton 
be  ttrangthened  by 
toM  that  protests  from 
■Ut|Mt«d  that  they 
an  American  election 
Uke  aerloualy  promised 
but  a  reaoluttnn  pasajd 
alarm  them.    This  is 
attitude  toward  American 
I  think  we  are  entlied 
President  has  Uken 
the  promise  of  the 
been  told  what  was 
with  Ibn  Saud.  but  thi 
he  learned  more  In  S 
with  Ihn  Saud  about 
and  the  Jewish  problem 
learned   In   the  exchange 
letters.    But  did  he 
Dr.  Wise  last  week 
States  favored  the 
and    democratic 
Palestine?    I  doubt 
not,  apparently  he 
cession,  for  he  is  quoded 
that   he   would   contlpue 
about  the  earliest 

I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  present  moment 
United  'states   Gov 
equivocal  position  witti 
Arabs.     What  Is  the 
to  do  so? 

fear  of  arotislng  Arali 
fear   is   to   prevail 
prevail   Indefinitely? 
bound  to  grow 
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Dewey  endorsed 

On   October  15  the 

Democratic    plank 

will  be  made  to  find 

eff4ctuatlng  this  policy 

t|ie    election    Senator 
pressed  for  Imme- 
our   resolution.    At 
bad  obtained  a  let- 
of  War  stating  tliat 
which  led  to  his 
ppfising  the  passage  of 
as  strong  a  factor 
In  his  Judgment  po- 
ow   outweighed   the 
lisue  should  be  deter- 
rather  than   the 

fthonls^*^.    therefore, 
State  appeared  be- 
id   opposed   the  pas- 
ipparently  under  the 
•  'his  was  all  in  secret, 
on    proceeding    to 
unless    the   Secretary 
state   publicly   his 
did.  on   December 
with  the  Presl- 
that  passage  of  the 
time  would  be  un- 
of  the  general  In- 
Even  then  the  reso- 
by  a  vote  of  12  to  8. 
President  again  en- 
platform  and  stated 
l^ing  about  its  earliest 

should  the  President 
resolution  urging  him  to 
ind  take  appropriate 
this  policy  may  be 
the  position  of  the 
question?    It  says 
It  is  suggested 
free  hand   to 
the  British  Into  this 
them  by  a  congree- 
would  his  hand  not 
a  resolution?    I  am 
the  Arab!  bava  naively 
re  iliM  the  axlgenclea  of 
kPd  that  they  do  not 
made  In  a  campaign, 
at  thta  time  would 
%rdly  a  complimentary 
statesmantblp. 
to  doubt  that  the 
steps  to  carry  out 
We  have  not 
In  the  conversation 
President  stated  that 
minutea  conversation 
the  lioaiain  {voblcm 
than  he  could  have 
of   2   or  3   doaen 
Ibn  Saud  as  he  told 
he  and  the  United 
e^blishment  of  a  free 
commonwealth    in 
Whether  he  did  or 
not  obtain  any  con- 
as  saying  last  week 
to  seek   to   bring 
realization  of  .Zionism. 

the  vital  nature  of 

the  necessity  of  the 

er4ment   taking   an   un- 

the  British  and  the 

reason  for  our  failure 
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today  win  increase  their  future  opposition. 
If  the  question  is  not  settled  now.  It  never 
will  be  settled.  For  today  our  armies  are 
at  the  height  of  their  power  and  in  a  short 
time  Germany  will  be  prostrate. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  afraid  to  press  the 
Issue  because  of  our  desire  to  obtain  Arab 
oil?  If  the  desire  for  oil  la  to  prevail  over 
the  interests  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Pales- 
tine I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  pre- 
vail'indefinitely,  for  oil  will  become  a  more 
and  more  scaree  commodity  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  oil  fields  in  Arabia  will  appar. 
ently  Increase.  If  the  Palestine  problem  is 
settled  right,  why  can't  we  hope  for  as  much 
oil  from  Arabia  as  U  It  Is  settled  wrong? 

Can  It  be  that  we  are  afraid  of  antagonizing 
the  British  Government?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  persuade 
the  British  Government  today  than  perhaps 
we  will  ever  be  In  the  future.  Ftirthermore. 
we  are  told  reliably  that  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  who  has  always  supported  the 
Jewish  position,  and  a  tremendous  party  in 
England,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people, 
that  does  the  s«me.  would  welcome  strong 
representations  from  this  Government.  I  do 
nqt  believe  we  can  longer  blame  our  failure 
to  act  on  the  British. 

I  am  prepared  to  reintroduce  the  resolution 
at  any  time  that  your  leaders  think  it  Is  ad- 
visable. I  can  only  repeat  that  unless  our 
Government  t.-Uics  a  different  position  talk- 
ing to  foreign  nations  before  the  peace  treaty 
is  signed  than  It  has  up  to  this  time  the 
chance  for  the  establishment  of  a  Palestine 
commonwealth  will  disappear  forever.  I  have 
heretofore  stated  the  reasons  why  I-  believe 
the  establishment  of  that  commonwealth  is 
the  best  solution  of  the  Jewish  question  in 
Europe.  I  see  no  interference  with  the  de- 
velopment of  Arab  nationality  throughout 
the  great  territory  which  they  control  with- 
out restriction.  I  see  no  other  practical  so- 
lution of  the  terrible  Jewish  problem  In  east- 
ern Eturope.  I  see  no  other  method  of  keep- 
ing our  promises  to  the  Jews  tliroughout  the 
world. 

Throughout  this  long  contest  Dr.  Silver 
has  stood  firm  for  prompt  action  by  our 
Oovernment.  He  has  not  been  diverted  by 
I^rsonal  considerations  or  party  oousldera- 
tlons.  He  has  courteously  but  persistently 
presented  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Palestine  situation  to  every  branch  of  the 
Oovernment.  to  the  authorities  of  the  politi- 
cal parties,  and  to  the  public,  ^e  has  not 
quibbled  about  words,  but  he  has  refused 
to  compromlaa  on  princlpl*.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  be  aaaoclated  wltli  him  and  to 
teetlfy  to  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  people  of  the  United  Statea. 
Pbr  If  this  problem  U  loft  unsolved,  out  of 
our  failure  to  solve  it  may  easily  grow  the 
Third  World  War,  which  It  is  our  first  na- 
tional Interest  to  prevent. 


RetoluUoa  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachtttetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  M.VSSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23, 1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts regarding  the  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary in  Essex  County,  which  have  my 
strong  approval:  ' 
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Resolutions  requesting  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  and  the 
•Select  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild- 
.  life  Reserves,  of  the  United  States  House  of 
,  Represervtatlves,  to  restrain  any  further  ac- 
tion by  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  the  Parker  River  and  Monomoy 
Point  refuges  until  the  completion  of  an 
investigation  thereof  by  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  general  court 

Whereas  the  committee  on  conservation  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
directed,  under  an  order  adopted  by  both 
branches  of  said  general  court  on  January  29, 
In  the  current  year,  to  conduct  a  special  in- 
vestigation of  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  the 
Ctimmonwe.ilth  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  national  wildlife  refuges; 
and 

Whereas  said  committee  has  held  numerous 
public  hearings  lu  the  process  of  carrying  out 
said  order;  and 

Whereas  sworn  testimony  given  In  euch 
hearings  by  many  landowners  and  farm 
owners  In  such  wildlife-refuge  areas  indi- 
cates that  subterfuge,  misrepresentation,  and 
threats  were  made  in  acquiring  portions  of 
said  land;  and 

Whereas  a  bill  repealing  the  State  law 
which  enabled  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  lands  for  wildlife- 
refuge  purposes  was  filed  in  the  general  court 
in  September  1944  because  of  alleged  bad 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  agents  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  said  committee  has  reason 
to  believe,  at  this  time,  that  the  filing  of 
this  bin  earned  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  accelerate  their  plans  for 
the  Parker  River  refuge  and  hasten  a  meet- 
ing on  December  13.  1914.  with  the  Federal 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  for 
permission  to  acquire  this  area  so  that  the 
declaration  of  taking  could  be  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts  on  December  30.  1944.  Just 
prior  to  January  1945.  when  the  General 
court  convened  and  could  consider  this  bill: 
and 

Whereas  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Di- 
rector. Ira  N.  Oabrlelstm.  before  said  com- 
mittee on  March  ft.  194fi.  approximately 
fl.RuO  acres,  representing  nearly  7U  percent  i4 
all  land  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  Parker  River  refuge  area,  was  eelfied 
by  condemnation  proceedings  In  aald  dis- 
trict court  on  Decemt>er  SO,  1944,  without 
any  advance  notice  to  the  land  owners  in- 
vol^^  that  tl^lr  lands  were  being  taken; 
and  v_^ 

Whareaa  aald  committee  has  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  acqxilsltlon  of  lands  for  the 
Parker  River  and  Monomoy  Point  refugee 
era  duly  authorised  by  law;'^nd 

Whereas  further  testimony  now  being  Uken 
by  said  c^tmmlttee  ^•om  reputsble  and  au- 
thoritative sources  tends  to  Indicate  rea- 
aonable  doubt  as  to  the  suitability  of  the 
Parker  River  refuge  and  of  the  Monomoy 
Point  area  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
have  been  acquired;  therefore  t)e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission,  together  with  the 
Select  Committee  on  Conservation  of  Wild- 
life Resources  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
restrain  immediately  any  further  action  or 
proceedings  of  any  nature  by  the  United 
States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  its  agents 
or  representatives,  on  the  Parker  River  and 
Monomoy  Point  refuges  until  the  completion 
of  the  investigation  by  said  committee;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  order  adopted  by 
the  General  Court  on  January  29..  1945,  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  Federal  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission  and  each 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Conber- 
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vatlon  of  Wildlife  Resources  of  the    Jnlted 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  .o  each 
Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 
In  house  of  representatives,  adop'cd  March 

13,  1945. 

Lawhemci  R.  Grove. 

Clerk. 
In  senate,  adopted  In  concurrence  March 

14,  1945: 

Irving  N.  Hatsen. 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy.    Attest: 

P.  W.  Cook. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Academic  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVArfIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I. ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Aca- 
demic Freedom,"  frori  yesterday's  edition 
of  PM. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACADEMIC    ntEEDOM 

We  congratulate  Dr.  Homer  P.  Ralney, 
deposed  president  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
for  declining  to  prove  again  that  academic 
freedom  has  been  suppressed  at  that  institu- 
tion. 

Ralney  has  Just  turned  down  the  offer  of 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald  to  give  15.000  to  the 
Red  Cross  (or  any  charity  he  named!  to 
prove  this  suppression  by  "specific  and  In- 
disputable facu."  We  agree  with  Ralney 
that  this  alren  ly  has  been  proved  "spe- 
cifically and  indisputably"  in  three  ways  by; 

Ralney '■  16-polnt  protest  against  the  re- 
gents'  administration  of  the  university 
which  preceded  his  firing  laat  fall. 

The  Senate  Investigation  which  followed. 

The  conclusions  of  the  American  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  University  Profeeeore — highest  aca« 
demic  tribunal  In  the  country. 

If  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  wanted  to  get 
the  facts,  all  It  had  to  do  was  turn  loose 
some  reporters  really  to  report  the  story 
that  remaluet  Just  barely  beneath  the  sur- 
face for  aeveral  years  and  burst  tortli  flam- 
boyantly in  the  Senate  investigation. 

That's  what  the  Austin  American  did. 
Eidlted  by  an  alumnus.  Gordon  Fulcher.  and 
having  many  loyal  ex-students  on  Its  staff, 
this  paper  found  plenty  of  proof  in  the 
finest  Job  uf  Ralney  coverage  in  the  State  of 
Texas. 

That's  what  PM  did.  In  4  days  and  a  few 
nights,  listening  out  in  Texas,  which  proved 
to  our  satisfaction  "specifically  and  indis- 
putably" that  academic  freedom  had  been 
kicked  all  over  the  campus. 

A  few  fearless  editors  of  small  Independent 
papers  in  Texas  also  were  able  to  prove  it. 

And  repeatedly  correspondents  for  the 
powerful  papers  of  the  big  Texas  cities — 
papers  too  involved  In  the  same  interests  of 
philosophy  of  the  anti-Rainey  forces — con- 
fided to  me  their  deep  shame  that  a  Texas 
paper  cotild  not  delve  into  this  story. 

In  making  the  Times-Herald  offer,  the  pub- 
lisher, Tom  M.  Gootch.  challenged  Ralney: 

"If  the  students  have  not  been  curtailed 
In  their  freedom  in  the  search  for  truth,  how 


can  it  be  proved  that  academic  freedom  has 
been  squelched?" 

If  the  Times-Herald  is  so  concerned  about 
the  students'  quest  for  the  truth,  why  didn't 
the  paper  get  up  and  yell  for  it  when  the 
students,  almost  to  a  man,  marched  to  the 
capltol  under  a  banner  proclaiming:  "Aca- 
demic Freedom  Is  Dead?" 

The  Times-Herald,  in  its  offer,  contends  it 
has  no  connection  with  Senator  W.  Lxs 
O'Daniel.  th*  Texas  r^ulars.  or  the  power- 
ful oil.  utility,  banking,  and  motion  picture 
Interests  which  Ralney  charges  were  out  to 
get  him.  What  then  was  holding  the  Times- 
Herald  back  In  supporting  Ralney  when  he 
needed  lt«  support  so  sorely? 

It  seems,  to  us  that  the  only  thing  the 
Dallas  publisher  can  do.  If  his  offer  Is  In  as 
good  faith  M  he  Insists,  is  to  follow  Ralney's 
suggestion  and  turn  his  offer  about.  Let  the 
regents  answer. 

"If  there  Is  still  any  doubt  In  your  mind." 
suggests  Ralney,  "call  upon  the  regenU  to 
show  lndL«^putable  proof  that  they  have  not 
violated  the  principles  of  academic  freedom 
and  the  principles  of  good  university  admin- 
istration." 

Let  the  regenU  prove  they  were  primarily 
concerned  in  protecting  students'  search  for 
truth  when  they  fired  three  economics  pro- 
fessors for  "impolite  behavior"  when  they 
tried  to  correct  misstatements  of  fact  at  a 
smear-labor  meeting  and  protested  to  a  Dal- 
las paper  because  they  were  denied  the  floor. 

Let  them  explain  why  they  banned  John 
Dos  Passos'  trilogy,  U.  S.  A.,  from  a  contem- 
porary English  reading  list. 

Let  them  defend  their  refusal  to  grant 
funds  for  the  long-wanted  School  of  Social 
Work  and  eight  social  sciences  projects  In  a 
row,  blocking  Ralneys  program  for  the  uni- 
versity's development. 

Let  them  make  their  prise  ofler  to  Regent 
Orvllle  Bulllngton.  who  said  before  ihs 
Senate  investigating  committee: 

"We  have  heard  too  much  about  the  uni- 
versity motto.-  'Ye  shall  know  the  truth  shall 
set  you  free.'  Let  us  hear  more  about  the 
motto  on  the  State  seal:  Dlaclpllne  is  t' e 
foundation  of  the  State.' " 

And  to  Regent  J.  Frank  Strickland.  whf> 
licked  his  lips  over  the  smutty  vulgate  of 
U.  S.  A.  and  who  wanted  all  profeaaora  to 
submit  to  a  "patriotism  test." 

Let  the  regenu  prove  thert  was  no  aecrtt 
meeting  in  Houiton  In  the  spring  of  1940.  aa 
was  testified  under  oath,  to  plan  the  purge 
of  education  In  Texas. 

Let  them  disprove  the  charge  of  "Inter- 
locking dlrecturutrs  "  that  brought  this  purge 
about. 

Let  them  prove  they  did  not  attempt  to 
gag  Ralney,  forbidding  him  to  "make  ao 
many  Bp««chea__partioularly  to  religious 
groups." 

Kfk  the  regents  finally  If  the  studeats* 
freedom  to  seek  the  truth  extends  to  tiM 
truth  when  spoken  by  a  New  Deal  Democrat. 

Let  the  regenu  take  the  rap  for  a  while. 
They  still  have  their  Jobs. 

BVSLTIC  SKSLT. 

For  the  Editors  of  PM. 


The  Brotherhood  of  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  23  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16 >,  1945 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    to   insert   in   the 
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Appendix  of  the  Rbcortj  a  radio  talk  by 
Rev.  H.  R.  RicketLs  of  February  18.  1945. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
BicoKD.  as  follows: 

I  lought  .ny  soul. 

Bu:  my  ecul  I  cculd  not  see; 
I  sought  my  Ood. 

But  my  dod  eluded  me; 
X  sought  my  brother 

And  I  found  all  three. 

—  (Author  unknoipv  ) 

Resd  I  John  Iv:  7-21,  "If  any  one  says  'I  love 
God'  and  bates  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar." 

These  words  spoiken  by  the  writer  of  the 
Bplstle  of  John  are  very-  Interesting.  Let  us 
see  If  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus: 

In  Matthew  25:  45.  In  ^Ivln^  us  the  mark  of 
the  saved.  Jeaus  says:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  It 
to  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  It  unto  me." 

In  Matthew  23  He  ccndemns  the  Scribes 
and  Pbartseea  not  becaiise  they  did  not  go  to 
church,  aay  their  prayers,  read  their  Bible, 
pay  their  tithe — they  did  those  things— he 
condemned  them  because  they  omitted  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law:  Judgment, 
Mercy,  and  Faith. 

Be  was  once  asked;  who  is  my  neighbor? 
Rla  answer  was  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan. 

(n  Matthew  5:  23-24  Jesittsays:  "When  you 
are  presenting  yoxir  gifu  at  the  altar.  If  you 
remember  that  ycur  brother  has  any  griev- 
ance against  you.  leave  the  gift  thexe  before 
the  altar  and  go  and  make  up  with  ycur 
brother,  then  come  back  and  present  your 
gift." 

We  might  go  on.  but  this  glance  at  the 
teachings  of  Jesxis  Indicates  that  our  text  Is 
In  perfect  harmony  with  His  Teachings.  "If 
a  man  say  he  love  God  and  hate  his  brother 
he  la  a  liar." 

We  are  living  in  a  world  fraught  with  dan- 
ger. That  danger  Is  not  some  foreign  army 
but  our  own  aelfltt  bate.  Our  whole  civtll- 
zatlon  Is  b«lnf  Mcriflced  on  the  altar  of 
greed.  We  hate  our  neighbor.  We  have  Im- 
perialism as  our  political  philosophy  and 
monopoly  as  our  economic  goal.  Man  is  but 
a  commodity  In  our  markets  and  a  very 
cheap  one  at  that.  His  blood  Is  made  to  run 
like  water  that  we  may  maintain  our  im- 
perialistic power  and  hold  cur  monopoly  on 
world  trade  We  do  it  with  great  religious 
fervor.  We  degrade  man,  destroy  the  world, 
(or  selfish  purposes. 

In  the  Book  of  Judges  Is  the  story  of  the 
croaslng  of  the  Jordan.  Each  person  who 
parsed  had  to  pronounce  the  word  "shibbo- 
leth," Those  who  were  forel«n  could  not  pro- 
nounce ttie  word.  Today  we  stand  at  the 
ford  which  craves  Into  a  new  day.  If  we 
ever  get  acro«  the  ford  we  have  a  password 
to  learn.  It  Is  a  short  word,  but  one  very 
dllDmlt  to  pronounce,  without  a  foreign 
accent.  The  little  word  U  the  first  person 
plural  of  the  personal  pronoun,  "we."  "our  " 
We  say.  "cw  Puttaer."  but  we  speak  It  with 
an  accent.  We  really  mean  our  group,  our 
Natkm.  our  eiaai.  oar  race,  our  interest,  our- 
MlTM.  BeeaiiM  at  cur  failure  to  pronounce 
this  word  we  are  forbidden  entrance  to  the 
promised  land  of  peace. 

We  have  btillded  our  walls  of  racial  and 
class  dlstinctlona.  We  live  in  our  own  room 
of  national  interest.  We  rob  people  of  lesser 
breeds  and  then  wonder  why  the  world  is  In 
euch  conflict. 

Ockcm  Mr.  Whistler,  the  artist,  sold  one 
of  his  best  productions  to  the  city  of  Paris. 
A  friend  of  Mr  Whistler's  crltlolaed  the  pic- 
ture, tening  him  that  the  picture  did  not 
fit  the  room.  Whistler  responded.  "My 
frlerd.  arent  you  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end?  Tcu  can't  make  that  picture  fit  this 
room.  Toull  have  to  make  the  room  fit  the 
picture  " 
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There  was  another 
His  masterpiece  to  the 
piece  was  the  fatherho^ 
brotherhood  of  man. 
terpiece  with  his  llfebloixl 
clze  it.     We  say  it  is  no 
Impossible  because  it 
narrow-walled  politlca 
order' to  maintain  cur 
that  picture  almost  beyf>nd 
our  present  peace 
Interested  in  malnta 
room  than  In  preservini 
tion  of  Ood.     Why  not 
old  partitions,  lift  our 
room  large  enough   for 
man?    He  that  sayeth  h< 
his  brother  Is  a  liar 


Master  who  gave 
^orld.     That  master- 
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painted  that  mas- 
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1-^onomlc  room.     In 
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Mr.  Mcdonough 

have    aiway.s    bei^v^  d 
wages  for  labor  in'Ah 
and  economic  prdpl( 
issue.     And  consequ 
not  depend  upoij  n 
either  of  the  maj 
cause  by  so  doing  it 
justice  and  raUe 
ward  its  meml^rship. 
strictly  nonpartisan 

The  well-being  of 
nomic  life  of  this 
labor  receiving  adequ 
erly  clothe,  feed,  s 
their  famihes.    When 
nomic  and  social  life 
adversely  affected, 
standards  of  educatic^ 
cial   and   cultural 
traced  to  low  wages. 

Labor  is  entitled 
pendence  and  security 
ploy  labor. 

It  is  the  duty  of 
this  balance  is  mainta 

Mr.  William  Green 
American  Federation 
labor's  position  in 
rising  cost  of  living 
cently   in   the 
official  magazine  of  th  ; 
ation  of  Labor,  as 


follows: 
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When  our  Nation  weni 
tlves  speaking  for  imloc^ 
American  Federation  of 
emn  pledge  not  to  strlk^ 
was  on.     To  keep  that 
everything   humanly 
collective  bargaining  wat 
waged  frozen. 

The  SUbllization  Act 
the  cost  of  living,  has 
obvious  wage  Inequities 
between  similar  kinds  of 
ties.     In   the  Interests 
these  Inequities  have  beei  i 
suit  has  been  a  leveling 
groups  given  no  chance 
ards.  as  has  been  the 
evolutionary  methods  of 
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not  a  political 
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which  tied  wages  to 
served  to  make  more 
within  plants  and 
work  in  communl- 
morale.  many  of 
corrected.   The  re- 
ap, with  pioneering 
o  raise  new  stand- 
procedure  under  the 
collective  bargain- 


ing. The  consequences  have  been  most  seri- 
ous. Wages  no  longer  ewn  approximate  a 
fair-sb.  ^  of  the  returns  from  Joint  work,  nor 
have  wage  earners  kept  their  formen  place 
in  sharing  social  progress.  \ 

While  workers  are  eager  to  return  >«)  col- 
lective bargaining,  they  realize  thej^ltill  have 
a  responsibility  to  help  controK  Inflation. 
Possibilities  of  Inflation  will  become  Increas- 
ingly serious  as  reconversion  begins,  so  that 
all  r^rtlme  controls  cannot  be  lilted  at  once. 

In  this  period,  as  unions  resume  their  re- 
sponsibility, there-will  be  need  lor  wise  lead- 
ership as  well  as  discipline  within  union 
memberships.  In  this  period  labor  must 
again  determine  its  own  planz  and  policies 
and  resume  the  responsibilities  of  free 
unions. 

Upon  the  wisdom  of  our  decftion  will  de- 
pend our  success  and  continued  freedom. 
We  should  not  let  ourselves  become  the  tools 
of  any  political  party  or  adjuncts  of  the 
Government. 

Wm.  Green. 

This  is  a  fair  and  impartial  appraisal 
of  khe  situation  that  now  exists.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con^ 
gre^  to  give  it  serious  consideration. 


A  Home  for  the  Peace  Capital  of  the 
World 
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Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world 
that  the  efforts  now  being  made  to  estab- 
lish a  world-wide  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  will  succeed.  If 
an  effective  organization  for  that  pur- 
po.se  can  be  established,  it  will  mark  one 
of  the  greatest  steps  in  human  progress. 

The  functioning  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion will  require  a  central  location  for  its 
activities.  The  best  possible  location 
should  be  selected.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  is  probably  no  better  place  in 
the  %orld  for  carrying  on  such  activities 
with  congenial  surroundings  than  in  the 
San  Francisco  area  on  the  west  coast. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a 
detailed  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for 
the  exercise  of  the  great  responsibilities 
of  this  organization,  no  better  location 
could  be  secured  than  in  or  near  the  for- 
ests of  redwood  trees  conveniently  lo- 
cated to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
The  main  part  of  the  Redwood  Forest 
Belt  is  in  my  congressional  district  on 
the  north  coast  of  California,  extending 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Oregon  line. 
Tliese  trees  are  among  the  most  inspir- 
ing of  all  the  trees  in  the  world.  Their 
lofty  height,  their  great  solemn  red  col- 
umns and  great  age  would  form  a  set- 
ting worthy  of  the  peace  capital  of  the 
world. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  California,  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Slater.  Collier.  Shel- 
ley, Gordon,  Biggar,  Quinn.  and  Keating 
was  unanimously  adopted  inviting  and 
urging  a  selection  of  this  area  as  a  per- 
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manent  seat  of  government  that  may  be 
established  by  this  world  peace  organi- 
zation. 

Mr,  George  G.  Hoberg,  president  of 
the  Redwood  Empire  Association,  which 
is  a  civic  organization  covering  prac- 
tically the  whole  redwood  empire  of 
northern  California,  extends  its  gracious 
Invitation  of  that  organization  through 
the  President  to  the  peace  conference  at 
San  Francisco. 

In  accordance  with  the  consent  grant- 
ed by  the  House,  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  able  editorial  on  this  subject  by  Her- 
bert J.  Waters,  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  my  home  city: 

Otni  REDWOODS — PEACE  CAPrTAL  OF  WORLD 

From  behind  the  grim,  dark  clouds  of  war, 
the  bright  rays  of  the  world  s  hopes  for 
permanent  peace  are  beginning  to  emerge. 
Each  day  brings  us  closer  to  the  fateful  day 
of  military  victory,  and  closer,  as  well,  to 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  turning  that  vic- 
tory Into  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for  the 
future  well-being  of  all  people. 

Soon,  statesmen  of  all  the  United  Na- 
tions will  gather  in  San  Francisco  to  com- 
mence molding  the  structure  of  that  perma- 
nent world  p>eace. 

Out  of  that  conference  will  come  the 
framework  for  an  organization  of  peace-lov- 
ing nations  pledged  to  work  shoulder  to 
shoulder  throughout  the  years  to  come  for 
the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

But  the  great  San  Francisco  United  Na- 
tlons  Conference,  no  matter  how  significant 
and  historic  its  decisions  may  be.  can  be  only 
a  start  towaro  the  vast  objective  ahead. 
To  reach  our  goal  of  a  workable  and  lasting 
peace,  designated  representatives  of  each 
participating  nation  must  continue  planning, 
thinking,  and  working  together  for  the  good 
of  all  concerned 

For  that  reason  there  must  soon  emerge  a 
new  world  capital — a  United  Nations  center 
for  the  permanent  location  of  research  and 
administrative  staffs  of  any  world  council 
that  may  be  evolved. 

We  believe  that  world  peace  capital  should 
be  In  California. 

With  the  strategic  location  of  our  State  In 
relation  to  Europe.  Asia,  and  both  North  and 
South  America  already  recognized  In  the 
choice  of  San  Francisco  for  the  United  Na- 
tions peace-designing  conference,  we  believe 
delegations  from  all  nations  should  go  one 
step  further  and  choose  northern  California 
as  the  permanent  headquarters  for  the 
United  Nations. 

We  believe,  further,  thai  no  more  appro- 
priate location  could  be  selected  for  a  per- 
manent world-peace  capital  than  in  one  of 
the  great  redwood  groves  of  otxr  world - 
fanjous  redwood  empire,  possibly  even  stately 
Armstrong  Grove  State  Park  in  Sonoina 
Coimty. 

Few  things  left  in  this  war-torn  world  sym- 
bolize eternal  security  as  vividly  as  the  cen- 
turies-old towering  redwoods,  giant  trees 
that  have  stood  guardian  over  this  part  of 
California  since  the  real  Prince  of  Peace  was 
born  in  a  manger  In  Bethlehem. 

Inspiring  by  their  very  permanence  a  peace 
to  last  for  all  time,  we  believe  the  redwoods 
could  become  a  great  symbol  of  security  to 
all  the  United  Nations. 

What,  fo.  example,  could  t)e  more  appro- 
priate and  attract  more  world-wide  respect 
than  a  world-peace  capital  surrounded  by  a 
great  grove  of  nature's  towering  redwood 
monuments,  a  grove  containing  a  giant  red- 
wood tree  dedicated  to  and  named  for  each  of 
the  participating  United  Nations? 

We  present  our  proposal  for  the  sincere  and 
Immediate  consideration  of  all  northern  Cali- 
fornia, and  urge  that  every  effort  be  extended 
to  put  forward  the  plan  at  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 


The  Sacrifice  of  LaGuardia's  Night  Club 
Operators  and  Habitues 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  practi- 
cally ever  since  the  beginning  of  this  war 
some  of  us  have  been  complaining  that 
the  war  on  the  home  front  has  been  more 
or  less  of  a  pink-tea  party.  We  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  only  real  sacri- 
fice being  made  so  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned in  this  war  is  that  suffered  by  the 
men  wearing  the  uniform  and  the  re- 
sultant bereavement  of  their  loved  ones. 

For  months  we  have  been  debating  an 
adequate  manpower  bill,  which  now  ap- 
pears to  be  hopelessly  tied  up  in  con- 
ference by  the  Senate.  But  along  came 
the  Little  Flower,  the  mighty  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  issued  an  edict 
defying  and  challenging  the  United 
States  Government.  It  was  this  mighty 
man  who  called  our  attention  to  the  out- 
standing sacrifice  being  made  by  the 
night  club  operators  and  the  playboys 
and  girls  of  the  great  city  of  New  York 
in  the  fact  that  no  more  liquor  could  be 
served  after  the  hour  of  midnight.  He 
extended  the  hour  and  defied  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to 
the  reaction  of  the  men  on  the  fighting 
fronts — the  "playboys"  of  the  fox  holes, 
the  trenches,  the  air,  and  the  sea — who 
play  for  keeps,  whose  lives  are  the  stakes. 
The  following  article  from  Midpacifican, 
the  armed  forces  newspaper  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  areas,  reflects  their  disgust. 
The  article  was  written  prior  to  the  de- 
fiance of  the  Government  by  the  little 
mayor  of  New  York.  What  the  reaction 
of  America's  fighting  men  to  that  de- 
fiance is  now  is  a  matter  for  your  own 
conjecture.    The  article  follows: 

a.  I.'s  Shed  Tear  for  Platbots  Wounded  bt 
Stateside  Curfew 

The  mainland's  midnight  curfew,  initiated 
to  conserve  vital  fuel  and  electric  power. 
has  seriously  cut  into  night  life  there  and 
has  already  given  birth  to  speakeasies 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Being  a  few  thousand  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action,  ve're  forced  to  rely  on  eye- 
witness accounts,  but  from  all  sources  come 
tales  of  how  playboys  and  playgirls  are 
bravely  facing  war's  encroachment  on  their 
private  lives. 

For  Instance,  a  New  York  Dally  News  dis- 
patch says  that  post-mldnlght  speaks  are 
flourishing,  with  prices  ranging  from  a  dol- 
lar a  drink  to  $20  for  a  bottle  of  Scotch, 
thereby  announcing  to  the  world  that  war 
or  no  war,  fuel  or  no  fuel,  they're  coura- 
geously carrying  on. 

SCENE    or    STASK    MISEBT 

Going  into  greater  detail,  Army  News 
Service  has  wired  a  touching  tongue-in-the- 
cheek  description  of  the  tragic  consequences 
of  the  new  midnight  curfew  for  night  club 
habitues.  To  an  observer  6,000  miles  away 
It  would  seem  that  New  York's  Scotch-and- 
soda  oelt  has  seldom  witnessed  a  scene  of 
such  stark  misery. 

The  story  relates  tbe  sad  plight  of  guy* 
and  gals  who  had  been  arising  at  6  p.  m. 


to  entertain  In  or  frequent  night  spots 
which  formerly  sold  liquor  until  4  a.  m. 
We'U  now  let  A.  N.  S.  paint  the  scene,  with 
approt:..late  background  music: 

•"It  was  the  first  night  of  the  curfew. 
The  scene  was  Reuben's,  yawnlng-hour 
hang-ou  of  the  Broadway  mob  in  recent 
'old  days'  of  4  a.  m.  closings.  The  tune  was 
12:30  a.  m. 

"IMAGINE  SLEEPING  AT    1    A.   M. 

"Sherman  Bllllngsley.  proprietor  of  the 
Stork  Club,  walked  In.  After  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  going  to  bed  at  dawn  or  later  it 
was  too  soon  to  try  to  get  to  bed  et  1  or  2 
a.  m.  Why,  a  guy  might  get  the  bends 
Jumping  Into  a  new  routine  like  that  without 
adequate  conditioning. 

"BlUy  Rose  arrived  with  Leon  Henderson. 
'If  I  went  home,  now,  the  servants  would 
think  I  was  a  burglar,'  said  the  bantam 
owner  of  the  Diamond  HorFeshoe. 

"Damon  Runyon,  famed  chronicler  of  ' 
Broadway  characters,  sat  in  the  center  of  a 
group  of  fellows  who  looked  dejectedly  de- 
feated at  the  prospect  of  going  to  bed  at 
such  an  unnaturally  early  hour.  Monte 
Proser,  owner  of  the  Copacabana.  only  major 
curfew  casualty  to  date,  looked  even  more 
pessimistic  than   usual." 

AN  tTNHEAKD-OF  HOUB 

There  were  dozens  of  celebrities,  twice  as 
many  beautiful  showgirls,  pretty  little 
chorus  girls,  press  agents,  head  waiters,  a 
few  gamblers,  song  writers,  at  least  one 
racketeer,  and  a  dozen  Broadway  reporters, 
all  a  bit  confused,  even  a  little  dazed  at  the 
prospect  of  going  home  at  such  an  unheard- 
of-hour. 

"At  3:  30  a.  m.  the  crowd  was  almost  gone. 
Arnold  Reut)en  put  on  his  hat  and  coat, 
looked  bewllderedly  about  his  abandoned 
premises,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  headed 
for  home. 

"It  feels  like  the  middle  of  the  day,'*  he 
said. 

At  this  point  we  doubt  If  there  is  a  dry 
eye  among  our  leaders. 

Elsewhere  other  voices  were  raised  In  less 
subtle  protest.  WlUlam  Hopkins,  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  cafe  men,  said.  "No  one 
can  tell  me  when  to  close — not  even  the 
President." 

EAHL  DOESN'T  LIKE  IT 

And  out  in  Hollywood.  Earl  Carroll,  who      ' 
runs  a  super  de  luxe  night  club  restaurant, 
added,  "I  don't  like  any  part  of  the  whole 
thing." 

Newspaper  columnists,  too,  had  their  In- 
nings, Like  Lee  Mortimer,  of  the  New  York 
Dally  Mirror,  who  wrote,  "The  town  will  be 
loaded  with  speak-easles.  After  2  weeks  the 
curfew  won't  make  any  difference,  for  New 
Yorkers  will  find  places  to  go." 

Meaning,  we  surmise,  that  fun's  fun  and 
having  a  good  time  is  their  way  of  forgetting 
the  war.  It's  a  technique  that  might  prove 
equally  effective  in  fox  holes,  except  that  It 
might  lose  some  lives  and  the  war. 

Paul  Martin,  writing  In  the  World-Tele- 
gram, all  but  gave  War  Mobilization  Director 
James  P.  Byrnes  24  hours  to  get  out  of  town, 
saying:  "I'm  going  to  find  myself  a  good, 
comfortable  speak-easy.  Just  like  everyone 
else.  The  late  crowds  are  not  going  to  go 
home." 

THESE    POOK,    SUFFERING   FOLK 

If  there  was  ever  a  group  deserving  a  serv- 
iceman's sympathy.  It's  these  poor,  suffering 
characters  whose  lives  have  suddenly  been 
uprooted,  who  have  been  forced  to  make  one 
of  the  most  drastic  readjustments  of  the  dec- 
ade. When  contrasted  with  the  carefree,  un« ' 
restricted  life  of  the  average  overseas  O.  I., 
It  sort  of  tugs  at  your  heartstrings. 

The  whole  picture  pre.sents.  purely  and 
simply,  one  of  the  most  effective  tear  Jerkera 
of  our  time. 

It's  the  type  of  light,  entertaining  material 
that  reads  weU  on  Pacific  beachheads,  wher* 
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th«  boring  prospect  of  having  to  hit  ■  feath- 
er bed  at  1  a.  m  Is  never  a  problem,  where 
there  U  plenty  of  night  life.  Jap  flares,  mor- 
tar fragments,  HS  titetls.  infiltrating  Nips, 
midnight  bathing  parties  In  water-filled  fox 
holes. 

BHOa   TAKES    HtS   8TA>n> 

lt'«  tlmpiy  peachy  stuff  to  send  to  Manila. 
China,  and  Europe's  eastern  and  western 
fronu.  Ou^  in  those  spots  are  bound  to  ex- 
perience a  feeling  of  Intense  pity,  knowing 
what  some  follu  back  borne  are  enduring. 

Among  the  small  voices  raised  In  rebuttal 
to  the  Big  Stem's  general  feeling  of  they- 
cant-do-thls-to-Tis  was  that  of  Toots  8hor, 
whose  restaurant  ts  a  rendezvous  lor  stage, 
screen,  sports,  and  radto  stars. 

**  Anyone  who  cant  get  drunk  by  midnight 
alnt  trytn'."  said  TuoU. 

Tours  m  deep  sympathy, 

Haaar. 


The  Curfew  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CASCLrNA 

IN  THE  HOUS«  OP  RKPRESKNTATUES 

Friday.  March  23.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
caxsszoNAi.  Record.  I  include  therein  a 
resolution  pa&sed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolina  dated 
March  22.  1945: 

ReAoiutton  urging  the  observance  by  all  cit- 
izens and  sections  of  South  Carolina  of  the 
midnight  eloelng  or  curfew  promrilgatec'  by 
Wur  Mobil iijer  James  F  Byrnes  and  pledg- 
ing the  backing  and  support  of  this  State 
to  War  Mobillzi^r  Byrnes  in  his  efforts  to 
further  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war 

Whereas  War  Mobil izer  James  F  Byrnes 
has  called  upon  the  Nation  to  observe  the 
mldulght  closing  or  curfew  of  certain  busl- 
naaass  and  establishmenta,  which  closmg  or 
curfew  is  regarded  by  htm  as  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  all  sections  of  the  Nation  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  cooperate  in  the 
war  effort  by  the  observance  of  said  mid- 
night closing  or  curfew;  and 

Whereas  tt  was  sought  thereby  to  con- 
•erve  the  Nation's  power  and  fuel  resources. 
to  mintmtze  absenteeism  in  war  work,  to 
reduce  the  strain  on  overloaded  transporta- 
tion faculties,  and  to  give  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  fighting  forces  concrete  evi- 
dence that  our  people  are  wholeheartedly 
supporting  them  and  are  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrtUce  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  to  hasfen  the  day  of  final  victory: 
and 

Whereas  we  feH  that,  compared  to  the  sac- 
rifices being  made  by  our  men  and  women 
hourly  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
Um  observance  of  the  midnight  closing  or 
curfew  u  Uttlc  enough  to  ask  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  thar  all  Citizens  and  sections 
of  the  Nation  should  readiiy  respond  to  the 
Nation  s  call :     be  it 

Resolved  bp  Vie  house  of  representatives. 
That  w«  call  upon  every  cttiaen  and  section 
of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina  to  respond 
wholebeauxediy  trnd  without  reservation  to 
the  request  of  War  Mobil  iatr.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  for  the  midnight  closing  or  curfew 
•Bd    we   oommer.<i   him  for   hts   action    in 


calling  upon  the  peopUe  to  make  this  con- 
tribution to  the  war  eaort.  and  pledge  him 
the  loyalty  and  suppcrt  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  In  this  and  all  other  mat- 
ters, in  which  he  aski  for  the  aid  of  the 
American  people;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  house 
forthwith  transmit  copes  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Senators  and  Coi^eaemen  from  South 
Carolina. 

jAMSSp.  HUNTEK.   Jr., 

C  lerfc  of  the  House. 


A  Secretary  for  Amtion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  GEORG^  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  iKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Marth  23.  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mf  Speaker,  the  need 
for  establishing  a  naw  Cabinet  post,  to 
be  headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Aviation, 
is  more  pronounced  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. Foreign  government:,  under  the 
leadership  of  their  ministri:s  devoted 
excliisively  to  air  transport  already  are 
laying  plans  for  the  promotion  of  post- 
war air  fLght  on  a  vtst  scale. 

Our  own  country  vn  ith  the  largest  fleet 
of  planes  .suitable  for  commercial  flight 
has  been  unable  to  arrive  at  definite  and 
long-range  conclusions  in  this  sphere  be- 
cause we  have  no  individual  specifically 
respon.sible  for  deterfnining  our  pwlicies 
in  the  field  of  aviatioli. 

It  is  worth  while  t6  point  out  that  the 
man  who  headed  up  our  delegation  to 
the  recent  Chicago  AX^iation  Conference, 
Mr.  Adolf  Berle.  Jr.,  Is  now  In  a  post  en- 


tirely removed  from 


question.     It  does  our  country  no  good 


the  whole  aviation 


formulating  plans 
of  aviation  or  to 


to  take  the  lead  in 

for  the  development 

produce  the  world's  finest  planes  unless 

we  are  to  pursue  ttiose  plans  and  use 

those  planes  in  accordance  with  a  clearly 

stated  and  intelligibl4  policy. 

If  the  very  individuals  v^ho  one  day 
devote  themselves  to  ithe  fonnulating  of 
those  plans  are  remored  to  a  diplomatic 
post  the  next  day,  wej  shall  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  leader 
which  our  present 
Cabinet  officer,  sittin 
Department  of  Avi 
with  the  responslbilit 
executing  a  post-wa 
which  would  lise  ou 
aircraft  industry  to  i 

.both  commercially  in  I  time  of  peace  and 
militarily  in  the  event]  of  war.  wx>uld  fur- 
nish the  entire  Nati 
hope  that  our  vast  p 
the  air  would  be  we 
We  are  the  only  nati 
Ing  powers  which  ha:^  refust?d  to  recog 
nize  the  importance  <m  air  transport  by 
the  creation  of  an  arency  dedicated  to 
this  alone.     We  have  i  livided  air  author 
Ity  among  a  whole  group  of  other  de 
partments.    Unless  mJp  act  promptly  to 
meet  this  need,  we  mky  find  ourselves  in 
tlMJ  position  of  bein^  outdistanced  by 


ip  in  air  transport 

jsition  merits.     A 

at  the  head  of  a 

tion   and    charged 

of  developing  and 

aviation  program 

tremendous  new 

fullest  advantage. 


with  reasonable 

?ntial  strength  in 

and  wisely  used. 

among  the  lead- 


other  nations  with  fewer  resources  but 
greater  resourcefulness. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  creation  of 
such  a  Cabinet  position  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  Department  of  Aviation.  In 
my  judgment,  such  a  Department  should 
be  functioning  actively  t)efore  the  end  of 
the  war  and  should  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  factor  in  the  post-war  plans  of  our 
Government. 

This  proposal  should  be  a  must  in  our 
iinmediate  legislative  program. 


Cracking  Down  on  the  Wasters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  C&aOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23, 1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
.  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
GRKssiON.\L  Record,  I  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle- 
tin. February  27.  1945.  endorsing  the 
order  issued  by  War  MoblUzer  James  P. 
Byrnes  closing  night  clubs  and  bars  at 
midnight. 

CRACKING   DOWN   ON   THE   WASXHUi 

War  MobUizer  James  F.  Byrnes  and  the 

War    Manpower    Commission    together    have 

cracked  down  on  the  Nation's  night  spots. 

Twelve  midnight  was  the  national  curfew 

hour,  effective  at  midnight  Monday. 

No  liquor  may  be  served  after  that  hour. 
Gambling  and  Juke-box  playing  are  "out." 

This  Is  a  drastic  order  But  it  Is  needed. 
Millions  In  the  United  States  are  wasting 
time  and  money  while  American  boys  die  in 
deserts,  on  lonely,  battered  Islands,  In  Jun- 
gles, in  the  valleys  of  Germany,  and  on  the 
torn  terrain  of  Iwo  Jlma. 

The  Nation's  manpower  Is  far  from  com- 
pletely mobilized  and  working.  Millions  of 
man-hours  are  being  lost.  In  war  plants  and 
in  other  Indtistries  and  occupations,  by  sheer 
dissipation.  Loafing  has  become  a  scandal  In 
many  war  centers. 

This  new  order  Is  not  directed  particularly 
at  labor,  though  labor  must  obey  iv' 

It  is  directed  also  at  the  fat  and  affluent 
proprietors  of  bars  and  taverns  and  road- 
houses;  the  smooth  slickers  who  run  night 
clubs;  the  hordes  of  men  and  women  who 
hautit  the  places  where  other  men  and  women 
spend  money  foolishly,  and  who  by  one 
means  or  another,  pick  up  easy  livings  off 
the  drippings. 

It  Is  directed  at  all  the  careless,  money- 
tossing  wastrels  who  patronize  the  night- 
spots and  the  "hotspots"  and  make  merry 
with  booze  and  women  and  song  and  Jest 
whUe  elsewhere  far  better  Americans  are 
dying  of  wounds  and  disease  and  thirst  and 
starvation. 

In  Hawaii  there  has  been  a  night  curfew 
ever  since  the  war  broke  out. 

It  used  to  be  at  dusk,  then  at  8  p.  m., 
and  now  for  some  time  it  has  been  at  10  p.  m., 
so  we  do  not  need  the  midnight -closing 
order  here. 

But  the  lesson  of  what's  happened  sud- 
denly to  mainland  nightspots  should  not 
be  lost:  As  the  rigors  and  sacrifices  of  war 
bite  down,  our  Government  Is  getting 
"tough"  on  wasters  of  time  and  diaslpators 
of  energy. 

And  something  like  the  Bjrrnes  order  could 
happen  here. 
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Congress  Is  Air-Mmded — The  Fljring 
Seyenty-Ninth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Congress  is  air-minded.  We  have  or- 
ganized a  Congressional  Flying  Club  of 
which  our  colleague.  Congressman  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia,  is  president. 
Members  of  the  House,  their  employees, 
and  employees  of  the  House  are  entitled 
to  membership  and  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  fly  afforded  by  the  club.  This 
progressive  activity  ha.s  brought  favor- 
able comment  upon  the  Congress  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  wish  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  30.  1945: 

"THE   FLYING  SEVXKTT-NINTH" 

The  Important  recognition  which  was 
given  the  oncoming  of  a  post-war  air  age  by 
the  organization  in  Washington  last  sum- 
mer of  a  Congressional  nying  Club,  gains 
♦  in  value  this  week  by  the  news  that  the  club 
has  now  91  members,  and  that  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Wallace,  who  has  lately  declared 
his  intention  of  learning  tD  fly.  may  be  made 
an  associate  member  at  an  early  date.  Rep- 
resentative Jennings  Ravdolph,  of  West 
Virginia,  Is  the  club's  flying  president,  and 
several  other  members  aro  ex-pilots  of  the 
^  First  World  War.  Mr.  Randolph  has  an- 
nounced that  "Congressmen  should  know 
how  to  fly  in  order  to  pafs  intelligent  laws 
on  aviation" — a  statement  which  Is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  truest  of  'alk. 

In  1910.  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  there  wert  but  62.655  automobiles 
registered  in  New  York  State.  In  1941  there 
were  almost  3.000,000.  From  such  figures  it 
Is  easy  to  foresee  the  ntunber  of  privately 
owned  planes  which  x}uld  exist  in  our  already 
air-plotted  48  State  If  the  development  of 
Ever3rman'6  plane  stiould  parallel  even  in  a 
'  moderate  degree  the  growth  of  the  automo- 

bile age.  The  peacetime  returns  of  thousands 
of  pilots  to  their  ho  ne  towns  will  stimulate 
by  Influence  and  eximple  both  private  and 
commercial  flying.  A  future  Congress  Is 
likely  to  have  many  more  law-making  ex- 
pilots  than  now  arc  Members  of  what  Mr. 
Randolph  calls  "tht  flying  Seventy-ninth." 
Out  of  such  practical  knov; ledge  of  skyway 
modes  and  problems  our  wide-spaced  coun- 
try cannot  fail  to  griin  in  legislation  of  ex- 
perience and  foresight.  Certainly  it  requires 
no  crystal  ball  at  V/ashlngton  or  elsewhere 
to  predict  a  people's  future  in  aviation — a 
future  which  may  weU  re<;iuire  more  than 
past,  desk-grounded  wings  of  Congressional 
thought  to  plan  for  and  control. 

I  /as  pleased  also  to  note  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  page  of  this  House  and  a  member 
of  the  Congressional  Flying  Club  recently 
received  his  solo  pilot's  license  and  wish 
to  include  in  my  remark:s  the  following 
Associated  Press  release  relating  thereto 
and  to  the  acUvitie:;  of  th(;  club: 

BOtJSk    PACE     GETS     PILOT'S     IICENSE     AFTEH     11 
HOUHS 

A  House  page  has  r  sceived  his  pilot's  license 
after  11  hours  of  flying,  it  <v2s  revealed  yes- 
terday. He  is  16-year-old  Neal  Phillips  of 
Elberton,  Ca. 


The  revelation  came  in  connection  with  the 
expanded  activity  of  the  Congressional  Ply- 
ing Club,  composed  of  97  Capitol  persons  who 
are  either  licensed  or  student  pilots. 

The  idea  started  with  the  lawmakers, 
spread  to  their  staffs,  and  one  outsider  was 
formally  taken  into  membership  this  week. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  Wallace  was 
approved,  got  into  a  plane  and  took  his  first 
45-mlnute  lesson.* 

Three  World  War  pilots,  now  Members  of 
the  House,  are  in  the  club.  They  are  Lkkot 
Johnson  of  California,  McKenziz  of  Loui- 
siana and  VoBTS  of  Ohio. 


Food  Inquiry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHISS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  23,  1945: 

FOOD     INQUIBT 

A  broad  inquiry  into  food  production  and 
distribution  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Senate  and  proposed  in  the  House.  These 
inquiries  appear  to  have  been  prompted  by 
the  fears  of  an  impending  food  shortage. 
But  It  is  Important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
civilian  per  capita  comsumptlon  In  1944 
was  at  an  all-time  peak.  The  Survey  of 
Current  Bioslness  noted  recently: 

"Civilian  per  capita  consumption  of  food 
In  1944  was  9  percent  above  the  1935-39 
average.  Moreover,  the  wartime  increases 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  nutritive  content  of  the 
national  average  diet  and  apparently  by 
some  reduction  in  the  disparity  among  the 
diets  of  varloiis  segments  of  the  population." 

It  seems  clear  that  the  anticipated  mod- 
erate reduction  from  this  record  supply  will 
not  cause  any  serious  difl)Ck.:t*es.  Except 
for  products  like  meats,  sugar,  butter,  and 
cheese,  it  seems  probable  that  per  capita 
consumption  in  1945.  although  somewhat 
lower  than  last  year.  wiU  still  be  In  excess 
of  that  in  the  pre-war  period.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  es- 
timates that  in  1945  civilians  will  have  420 
pounds  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  per  capita, 
as  compared  with  only  340  poimds  before 
the  war;  358  eggs,  as  compared  with  298; 
24  pounds  of  poultry,  as  compared  with 
21;  142  pounds  of  fresh  fruits,  as  compared 
with  138;  45  pounds  of  corn  products,  as  com- 
pared with  39;  16  pounds  of  coffee,  as  com- 
pared with  14. 

With  many  important  foods  unratloned — 
grains,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  fresh  fruits,  and 
vegetables — it  is  unrealistic  to  talk  as  though 
we  were  faced  with  a  food  famine.  That 
shortages  will  prevail  seems  evident,  but 
these  shortages  will  reflect  the  expansion  In 
demand  which  has  accompanied  the  large 
wartime  increase  in  incomes.  For  some 
products  an  uneven  geographic  distribution 
of  available  supplies  will  accentuate  these 
shortages.  This  situation  has  been  particu- 
larly evident  for  meats  In  recent  months. 
We  will  not  have  all  we  would  like  to  have, 
but  we  certainly  will  have  enough  to  give 
us  an  adequate  diet.  When  conditions  are 
contrasted  with  those  in  other  countries 
such  as  England,  the  relative  plenty  pre- 
vailing here  becomes  even  more  evident. 

Much  misleading  Information  and  many 
ill-informed  rumors  have  been  •  circulated 
concerning    the    food    situation.     In    some 


quarters,  for  example.  It  is  maintained  that 
civilians  are  being  deprived  of  large 
amounts  of  food  because  of  lend-lease  ship- 
ments. A  clear  statement  of  the  factors 
affecting  the  available  supplies  and  how  they 
are  distributed  will  be  very  helpful.  It  is 
doubtful  that  the  committee  can  do  much 
to  increase  our  food  supply;  it  probably 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  dispel  many  of  the 
rumors. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  which  answers 
should  be  sought  include  the  foUowing: 
How  have  wartime  regulations  affected  the 
supplies  of  particular  products?  To  what 
extent.  If  at- all,  have  the  armed  forces  ac- 
cumulated excessive  stores  of  food  prod- 
ucts? Has  there  been  any  substantial  spoil- 
age of  such  Items?  To  what  extent  have 
supplies  been  restricted  because  of  Inade- 
quate transportation  facilities?  To  what 
extent  is  the  black  market  diverting  sup- 
plio  from  legitimate  uses?  Have  the  avail- 
able civilian  supplies  been  distributed  equit- 
ably? If  they  have,  not,  to  what  extent  has 
this  been  attributable  to  Inadequacies  in 
the  rationing  system? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  which 
could  be  profitably  examined  by  this  com- 
mittee. The  proposed  investigation  would 
probably  be  more  fruitful  if  it  were  con- 
ducted by  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
rather  than  by  separate  and  competing  com- 
mittees in  each  House  of  Congress. 


The  Late  Honorable  James  V.  Heidinger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  22,  1945 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
this  membership  is  truly  saddened  by  the 
passing   of   our    colleague   and    friend. 
Judge  Heidinger.  who  so  ably  represented    ' 
the  twenty-fourth  district,  Illinois. 

Born  in  humble  circumstances,  by  in- 
dustry he  carved  out  enviable  success' 
in  material  things;  by  close  application 
to  his  chosen  profession,  the  law,  he 
gained  the  deserved  confidence  of  his 
people  as  a  practicing  attorney  and  as 
a  judge  of  the  court. 

But  these  attainments,  commendable 
as  they  were,  are  not  those  which  are  to- 
day uppermost  in  oui  minds;  rather  we 
remember  his  handclasp  of  genuine 
friendship  which  evidenced  his  kindly 
nature  and  his  deep  faith  in  men.  This 
feeling  was  innate  in  him.  He  believed 
in  every  instinct  that  a  kind  act  was 
brighter  than  gold  and  more  enduring 
than  the  stars.  He  truly  believed  that 
in  the  cross  and  crown  cf  life  and  death, 
we  are  nearer  to  God  a.'  we  draw  closer 
to  our  fellow  man. 

There  is  a  realm  into  which  we,  his 
colleagues,  may  not  intrude  and  that  is 
the  sacred  circle  of  a  family  sorrow,  but 
I  feel  I  express  the  hope  of  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  well  and  loved  him,  that  those 
In  his  family  circle  may  be  visited  by 
the  Grod  of  Consolation  with  the  comfort 
that  garrisons  the  soul  against  the  dev- 
astating effect  of  sorrow,  and  that  they 
may  come  to  realize  that  in  his  passing 
h-  tsrpifled  the  most  sacred  meaning  of 
the  soul  in  a  life  of  devotion  to  country, 
friends,  and  those  he  loved. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frida'j.  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  MASDN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  present  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleayjes  a  s«^rles  of  short  dis- 
cussions of  present-day  problems  taken 
from  my  weekly  let*-ers  to  the  newspapers 
of  my  difltrict.  They  were  preiiared  in 
the  first  pkace  for  the  l)eneflt  of  my  peo- 
ple back  home: 

SHOXnj)  WX  CBAMGX  MOW? 

Senator  Minti-AT  s  jolw-for-all  bUl  is  based 
upon  the  /alse  iissumption  that  every  pereon 
has  an  liiherent  rli;bt  to  a  useful  and  te- 
mtmerapve  Job.  Tbla  awumption  la  tbe 
product  of  thMirlats  ttiat  claim  the  Qovem- 
ment  owes  everyone  a  living.  However, 
neither  our  Constitution  nor  our  laws  giiar- 
antee  a  Uvlng  to  anyone.  They  simply  ex- 
press political  and  legal  equality  and  sug- 
Seet  that  no  cto«  abouid  be  excluded  from 
rork  or  dlscrlinlnated  against  "on  account 
ol  race,  color,  wex,  or  creed."  rhe  leaders  ot 
the  C  I.  O.  claim  they  believe  In  the  doc- 
trine that  every  person  has  an  Inherent  right 
to  a  Job.  Tet,  with  the  approval  and  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  leaders  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  repud.ate  that  doctrine  when  they 
prevent  a  man  from  workliCg  unless  and 
until  he  acce^its  the  compv«sion  of  union 
membership  and  hands  over  union  fees  and 
union  dues.  Harley  L.  Lutz  says.  '"The  Mur- 
ray bill  r^sts  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
small  select  group  In  government  has  the 
superior  wisdom  and  foresight  to  make  all 
neoeaaary  decisions  for  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple." This  Is  the  theory  that  underlies  com- 
munism la  Ru!«la,  nazi-lsm  in  Germany,  and 
faaclai  in  Italy.  It  Is  exactly  the  opposite 
to  the  democratic  theory  of  government  un- 
der which  we  have  thrived  for  IVi  centuries. 
Do  we  want  to  change  now? 

oriaxsTiKO  awd  teux 
The  Soviet  (Constitution  contains  the  fol- 
lowing clatise;  "Citizens  of  the  U  S.  S.  R.  are 
guaranteed  the  right  of  employment  and 
payment  lor  their  work  In  accordance  with  its 
quantity  and  quality."  In  this  clause  we 
have  the  ortgtn  of  Wallace's  FuU  Employ- 
ment BUI  of  IMS 

THX  BBRTOH  WOODS  MOIVXTAXT  CONmtXNCX 

On  February  12  President  Roosevelt  sent  a 
uuaaaij.1  to  the  Congress  asking  for  immedi- 
ate passa^  of  legislation  to  implement  the 
•frcements  arrived  at  by  the  representatives 
of  44  nations  at  the  Beet  ton  Woods  Monetary 
Conference  held  last  July.  Briefly,  these 
■^reemenu  covered  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Bank  for  World  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  These  two  institutions  were 
to  have  a  combined  capital  of  18  billion  dol- 
lars, one-thlrtl  of  which  the  United  States 
would  l>e  expected  to  furnish.  Tbe  United 
States.  bowev«r.  would  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide more  tbaa  cne-halX  of  the  gold  or  gold 
currency  In  tlie  fund.  In  other  words,  our 
gold  and  sound  currency  would  be  put  in  "^o 
match  the  depreciated  currencies  of  the 
basted  nations  '  Congressman  Reed  of  New 
Tork.  tB  describing  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
aaents.  said :  "BoUed  down  to  the  lowest  com- 
moo  denominator  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment* propose  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
tamatkuial  bank.  Uucle  Sam  to  furnish  most 
cxf  the  money,  but  the  borrowers  to  conuol 
the  ban^. 


The  guiding  spirit  o^  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  was  Lord  Kdynes.  a  British  econ- 
omist. The  agreement!  arrived  at  were  for 
the  most  part  his  proposals  This  is  the 
same  Lord  Keynes  when  persu&ded  President 
Roosevelt  early  in  1933  fb  discard  his  economy 
program  and  embark  apon  the  spend  and 
spend  and  spend  progrim  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  Bretton  Woods  ageemcnrs,  if  accepted 
by  Congress  and  Impleriented  by  law,  would 
start  us  off  on  a  spending  sprte  to  rebuild  a 
war  torn  world  in  the  fhce  of  our  300-billion- 
doUar  debt.  Why  shotJd  Untie  Sam  follow 
the  lead  of  a  dlscredlt<d  English  economist, 
one  whom  the  English 
follow? 


AOVICX    ntOM    AMOTIXS    ENGLISHMAN 


Confere.:  ce 

W3 


Sir  Walter  Citrine. 
In    a  speech    at    the 
Trade    Union 
ternational  T.  V.  A., 
Rhine  Valley  authorlt] 
ley  authority  to 
European  use     Sir 
but  the  Inference  was 
naUonal  T.  V.  A 
lished.  and  paid  for  bj 
United  States.    If  thj( 
ments   are    implemented 
provide  convenient 
this  international  T.  \ 

The   post-war   mom 
Keynes  and  the 
of  Sir  Walter  Citrine 
The  Presldeiii-s  raessa 
ing  the   passage  of  le 
the  Bretton  Woods 
dltely  after  Sir  Walterfs 
don  conference.     Can 
proposals  of  these  two 
up  to  the  fact  that 
Uncle  Sam  to  pull 
nuts  out  of  the  fire, 
fingers  burned  while 


ship 


ROCKS 

of    state 


The 

waters. 

czar    of 

royalty  on   every   miislcal   phonograph   disc. 
The   manufacturers    a  id   rac:io   people   held 


out  against  his  demand 
surrendered  when  they 


themsi?lves  refuse  to 


titled   Englishman, 
liecent    London    World 
proposed    an    In- 
ich  would  include  a 
and   II   Danube  Val- 
devel^p  electric  power    for 
did  not  say  so. 
jlaln  tliat  this  inter- 
sho^ld  be  set  up,  estab- 
the  taxpayers  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agree- 
by   law,   they  will 
majchlnery  for  financing 
A. 

scheme   of   Lord 
Interu^onal  T.  V.  A.  scheme 
very  closely  related, 
to  the  Congress  urg- 
g^slatlon  to  Implement 
ts  same  Imme- 
spetch  at  the  Lon- 
t  be  p>osslby  that  the 
titled  Englishmen  add 
J^hn  B^U  again  wants 
'8  financial  chest- 
once  again  get  our 
dblng  It? 


etary 


aie 


agi  eemer.1 


Eng  and'! 
a:  Id 


UIXAD 

is    entering 


troubled 


A  few  month]  I  back  James  Petrlllo. 
the  musicians'  union,  demanded  a 


for  awhile  but  finally 
found  out  that  Wash- 


ington would  not  back  Ithem  ap  in  maintain- 
ing their  constitutional  rights.  When  John 
L.  Lewis  found  how  eat  y  it  was  to  gouge  the 
American  consumer,  le  det4>rmlned  to  try 
the  same  thing,  and  n<rw  blandly  announces 


that,  in  addition  to  a 
ditlons,  he  is  going  to 
of  10  cents  on  each  tor 


number  of  other  con- 

deraard  a  flat  royalty 

of  coal  mined  in  the 


United  States.     This  \*111  amount  to  a  pri- 
vate tax  of  •55.000.001    annually,  all  to  be 


paid  by  the  consumer 
treasury. 

Before  you  jump  on 
and    denounce    him 
should  realize  that  h« 


Lewis  with  both  feet 

IS    un-American    you 

is  only   asking   that 


his  miners  be  treated  ts  Petrillos  musicians 
are  now  being  treated,  i.nd  he  has  every  right 


to  do  that.    If  Petrlllo 


the  American  people,  t  len  certainly  John  L. 
Lewis  has  the  same  rlgl  it.  But  it  won't  stop 
with  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  miners'  union. 
It  will  not  be  long  b»fore  the  automobUe 
workers  will  be  demnrc!  ing  a  royalty  on  every 
automobile,  truck,  and  tractor  produced;  the 
clothing  and  garment  workers  a  royalty  on 
every  suit  and  garmen'  that  they  turn  out 
the  shoemakers,  batten,  weavers,  etc..  ditto. 
Thus  we  will  create  a  n  ^w  clr:le  of  Increasing 
costs  that  will  Inevitab  y  lead  to  an  Inflation 
that  is  bound  to  destro  j  our  whole  economy. 
Where  will  it  all  end? 


«    A 


raiL  ncpLoncKifT 
The  title  of  this  artfcle 
Willie  Ol  Beverldge's  ne^r 
to  hear  a  lot  In  the 
"Jobs  for  all,"  about 
employment     bill,     a 


Into  the  mine-union 


has  the  right  to  rob 


I'WKE   SOCIXTT 

Is  the  title  of  Sir 

boot.    We  are  going 

Jttst  ahead  about 

$enatcr  Mttsxat's  full 

Sixty     million 


diys 


tout 


American  Jobs."  etc..  all  based  upon  the  as- 
sertions and  the  assumptions  found  In  this 
new  book.  Sir  William's  book  rests  wholly 
upon  the  fadse  assumption  that  a  nation  can 
banish  want,  poverty,  unemployment,  dis- 
ease, and  Ignorance  simply  by  passing  a 
law.  Overnight,  by  legislative  flat.  Sir 
William  claims  we  can  create  a  new  world 
free  from  all  the  Uls  that  have  afflicted  man- 
kind since  Adam  and  Eve.  Wouldn't  that  be 
a  wonderful  thing  if  we  could  do  it?  Of 
course,  what  Sir  William  and  the  rest  of  our 
world  planners  are  talking  about  Is  a 
planned  society,  an  authoritarian  govern- 
ment— the  very  thing  we  are  flghting  against 
today.  Japan.  Germany,  and  Russia  have  en- 
Joyed  a  plaiuied  society,  have  had  authori- 
tarian governments  for  some  time  now.  Do 
we  want  to  follow  In  their  footsteps?  Do  we 
want  to  exchange  our  privileges,  our  free- 
doms, and  our  high  standards  of  living  for 
what  these  nations  have  today? 

A    TKTX    rOOD    rXDERAL     HAND-OtTT 

Senator  Ahckn  of  Vermont  has  Introduced 
a  bill,  S.  185.  that  proposes  to  set  up  a  na- 
tional food  allotment  program.  It  provides 
for  dispensing  free  food  coupons  to  all  fami- 
lies whose  expenditures  for  food  are  below 
the  standards  the  national  food  allotment 
director  deems  necessary  for  the  proper  nour- 
ishment of  each  person  in  the  family.  These 
undernourished  families  would  take  the  free 
food  coupons  to  the  store,  and  receive  grocer- 
ies or  meats  for  them  gratis:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment providing  the  cash  to  redeem  the 
coupons.  The  appropriation  called  for  in  the 
bUl  for  theVrst  year  Is  $500,000,000,  or  so 
much  thereof \8  may  be  necessary.  However, 
the  bUl  also  saya  "The  appropriation  of  such 
simis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  authorized": 
which  is  In  reality  a  blanket  authorization 
for  an  unlimited  amount  In  addition  to  the 
$SO0J00O.0O0  specified. 

The  bill  establishes  a  basic  food  allotment 
per  person  per  week,  as  follows:  5  quarts 
milk,  or  Its  equivalent:  4  pounds  potatoes:  8 
ounces  dried  beans,  i>eas.  and  nuts;  1  pound 
8  ounces  tomatoes  and  cltrtis  fruits;  2  pounds 
5  ounces  of  cabbage  or  leafy  vegetables:  4 
eggs;  1  pound  8  ounces  of  meat,  poultry,  and 
fish;  4  pounds  7  ounces  flour  and  cereals;  14 
ounces  fats  and  oils;  12  ounces  sugar,  sirups, 
and  preserves.  (Quite  a  menu  for  one  person 
each  week.)  The  director  imder  the  bill  must 
also  establish  standards  for  normal  food  ex- 
penditures, taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  food  produced  in  the  gardens  of 
the  families  of  these  undernourished  people. 
As  a  part  of  this  program  the  bill  states: 
"The  director  shall  in  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing Federal,  State,  local,  or  private  agencies, 
provide  an  educational  program  for  improv- 
ing the  buying  habits,  the  food  ultilizatlon 
techniques,  and  the  food  preservation  meth- 
ods of  the  participants  in  the  food  allotment 
plan. "  What  do  you  think  of  the  Senator's 
bill?  Would  you  vote  for  it?  It  wUl  require 
at  least  200,000  more  Jobs  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  to  administer  the  program.  If  John 
Doe  spends  too  much  of  his  income  for  rent, 
clothes,  drink,  or  auto,  and  not  enough  for 
food  for  his  famUy.  what  can  the  director 
do  about  It?  This  is  a  $64  question.  Can 
you  answer  it?     I  cannot. 

pnrrrwxNT  qttxstions  concxxkinc  s.   iss 

1.  Is  It  consistent  to  tax  these  under- 
nourished families,  as  we  are  doing,  and  then 
hand  them  free  food  coupons  to  buy  food 
with  on  the  ground  that  their  Income  Is  not 
sufflclent  to  buy  those  goods  that  are  essential 
to  health?    Why  not  stop  Uxlng  such  people? 

2.  If  the  Director  has  the  power  to  say 
what  families  shall  be  eligible  for  benefits, 
how  can  the  administration  of  'the  bill  be 
kept  on  a  non-partisan.  Impartial  basis? 

3  Would  not  such  a  program  be  an  indirect 
wage  lncrea.se  for  the  selected  beneficiaries 
of  these  free  food  coupons? 
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4.  What  limit,  if  any,  »hould  be  placed 
upon  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  that 
oonld  be  spent  for  'educational  facilities  to 
Improve  buying  habits,  foo<l  utilization  tech- 
nique, and  food  preservation  methods?" 

5.  Should  the  power  to  'hand  out"  or  "to 
deny"  the  free  food  coupons  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  one  man? 


Need  for  Bretton  Woods  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  liEMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  23,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  some  people  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Bretton  Woods  plan  and 
some  opposition  to  it  v^hich  would  not 
exist  if  it  were  thoroui;hly  understood. 

One  of  my  constituents  sent  me  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
press  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Stokes,  an  able  and  impartial  news 
columnist  of  Washington,  which  is  a 
simple  and  direct  explanation  of  the  vital 
need  for  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and,  under  leave  i?ranted,  same  is 
submitted  herewith: 

SEES   NXED  rOB   BBETTOM   WOODS   PLAN 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Washington,  March  8. — The  American 
people  are  looking  hopefully  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  late  next  month  at  San 
Francisco  to  create  an  International  organ- 
ization designed  to  keep  tne  peace. 

This  has  come  to  be  symbolized  In  the 
name  "Dumbarton  Oaks"  l>ecause  a  prelimi- 
nary plan  was  drafted  at  the  estate  here  by 
that  name. 

But,  meanwhile,  there  U  something  going 
on  here  in  Congresi  that  is  tied  up  directly 
with  Dumbarton  Osks  and  the  international 
security  organlzatldn  to  which  the  people 
also  ought  to  pay  attention,  for  there  are 
powerful  interests  busy  trying  to  scuttle  this 
companion  effort. 

This  Ls  symbolized  in  tlie  name  "Bretton 
Woods"  from  the  nrstort  la  New  Hampshire 
where  representatives  of  44  nations  met  some 
time  ago.  There  They  diew  up  2  plans — 
1  for  an  international  bank  for  recon- 
struction and  development  and  the  other  for 
an  International  monetary  fund.  The  2 
are  to  form  keystone  arches  in  thtf  world 
economic  organization  to  put  devastated 
nations  on  their  feet  again  and  to  promote 
trade  among  nations. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  is  for  International  or- 
ganization on  a  political  basis;  Bretton 
Woods,  on  an  economic  baf.is.  They  go  hand 
in  hand,  or,  as  Secretary  of  Treasury  Mor- 
genthau  expressed  It.  their  objectives  are  "as 
interdependent  as  the  blades  of  a  pair  of 
scissors." 

He  was  sp>eaklng  to  the  House  Banking 
Committee  which  has  Just  begun  to  consider 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Bretton  Woods 
agencies,  on  behalf  of  t.'ie  United  States. 
Passage  of  that  legislation  wUl  contribute 
much  toward  the  success  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  at  San  Ptancistx).  Its  failure,  or 
modification,  would  have  a  dampening  effect. 

This  Is  the  first  real  te-st  In  Congress  of 
the  sincerity  of  Its  Intention  to  cooperate 
with  the  rest  of  thci  world 

Big  International  bankers  In  this  country 
who  are  trying  to  I'Jll  thl*  plan  for  Intema- 


tlonal  financial  cooperation,  though  giving 
It  a  species  of  lip  service,  are  raising  up  ths 
usual  tangles  of  technical  language,  seeking 
to  make  out  that  It  Is  something  the  ordinary 
person  cannot  understand  and  has  no  busi- 
ness trying  to  understand,  as  Is  the  way 
with  lots  of  bankers. 

But  It  Is  really  very  simple  In  purpose  and 
it  is  something  that  la  close  to  the  everyday 
lives  of  everybody. 

The  relation  between  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
Bretton  Woods  might  be  very  simply  illus- 
trated. Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  for  the  world 
what  the  local  political  government — the 
mayor,  the  council,  the  police  force — Is  to 
the  average  town  or  city.  Similarly,  Bretton 
Woods  has  the  purpose  for  the  world  that  the 
banks  and  building  and  loan  associations 
have  In  the  average  community — to  provide 
capital  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
community  in  normal  times  and.  In  times  of 
emergency,  to  finance  reconstruction  of  a 
building  or  home  that  has  been  burned  down. 

Each  Is  necessary  for  the  community. 
Each  Is  necessary  for  the  world  If  people  are 
to  be  prosperous  and  wars  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  projected  International  bank,  which 
win  have  a  subscribed  capital  of  $9,100,0C0,- 
000,  of  which  the  United  States  will  furnish 
$3,175,000,000.  can  either  guarantee  loans  by 
private  bankers,  as  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority does  In  this  country,  or  it  can  lend 
directly,  as  the  ordinary  bank  doec. 

The  monetary  fund  is  a  stablization  fund 
to  keep  currencies  stable  so  the  businessmen 
of  the  world  always  can  be  sure  Just  what 
they  will  get  for  what  they  sell  and  what 
price  they  have  to  pay  If  buying.  Its  capital 
will  be  $8,800,000,000  of  which  the  United 
States  win  furnish  $2,750,000,000. 

These  financial  agencies  have  a  very  close 
relation  to  every  individual.  In  this  country 
and  all  over  the  world,  for  the  aim  Is  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  sound  Investments  which 
mean  aU  sorts  of  enterprises  that  will  furnish 
Jobs. 

The  objective  Is  for  governments,  repre- 
senting the  people,  to  have  a  voice  hereafter 
In  International  finance  and  economy,  rather 
than  to  let  the  big  international  bankers  do 
It  all,  though  this  plan  still  leaves  private 
bankers  in  the  various  countries  aU  the  busi- 
ness they  can  handle. 

The  international  bankers  naturally  don't 
like  it.  They  are  fighting  it  Just  as  they 
fought  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  bank- 
deposit  guaranty,  and  numerous  other 
agencies  created  In  this  country  In  recent 
years. 


National  Cemetery  in  Massachusetts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  re- 
garding the  procurement  of  land  in 
Massachusetts  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  cemetery: 

Resolutions   memorializing  Congress   urging 
the  Federal  Government  to  procure  land  In 
Massachusetts  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  national  cemetery 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  procure  In  a  central  location 


within  Massachusetts  such  land  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  cemetery;  and  b«  it  f\ir- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretarj  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and 
to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 
12,  1945. 

Laweence  R.  Gsovi,  Clerk. 
In  senate,  adopted  in  concturence  Marcli 
15,  1945. 

Ibvinc  N.  Hatden,  Clerk. 
Attest: 

F.  W.  Cook, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Pattern  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  speech  of  my  colleague, 
Hon.  Michael  A.  Feighan,  of  Ohio,  de- 
livered March  21, 1845,  before  the  Cleve- 
land Round  Table  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  Hotel 
Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

The  seventh  proposition  of  the  Pattern 
for  Peace  which  we  introduced  In  the  House 
as  part  of  our  concurrent  resolution  de- 
clares that  the  harmony  of  the  world  com- 
munity is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
Internal  equilibrium  of  the  iudivldual  States. 
This  internal  equilibrium,  it  declares,  must 
be  achieved  by  the  "collaboration  of  air 
groups  and  classes  in  the  Interest  of  the 
common  good." 

I  am  happy  to  appear  with  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleagues.  Mr.  LaFollette 
and  Mr  Weiss,  under  the  auspices  of  an 
organization  which  has  done  so  much  In 
the  past  years  to  develop  that  collaboration 
of  all  groups  and  classes  of  ou/  Nation  In. 
the  Interest  of  the  common  good  of  the 
whole  country. 

I  believe  that  our  sponsorship  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  21  is  another  example 
of  that  coUaborative  effort  In  behalf  of  the 
common  good.  We  are  members  of  three  dif- 
ferent faiths  and  of  both  political  aUe- 
glances:  Yet  we  Joined  to  gether  Impelled  by 
a  profound  conviction  that  these  are  times 
which  demand  that  men  rise  above  partisan- 
ship whether  it  be  religious,  racial,  or  polit- 
ical to  help  build  a  better  and  a  safer  world. 

In  the  building  of  that  better  future  there 
Is  no  place,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  for  seek- 
ing partisan  advantage.  That  Is  why  I  de- 
plore the  statement  made  by  David  Lawrence 
yesterday  In  his  syndicated  column  that  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  Is  regarded  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  desirable  minimum  while 
the  Republican  leaders  will  work  to  Infiuence 
the  San  Francisco  Confepence  to  go  further 
toward  maximum  Improvement  In  order 
more  perfectly  to  safeguard  peace. 

The  cooperation  of  both  parties  In  the 
field  of  our  foreign  policy  has  heretofore  been 
excellent.  I  hope  and  pray  we  can  continue 
to  go  forward  together  keeping  p»rtisan  pol- 
itics out  of  the  peace.  By  their  wUlingneas 
to  forego  partisan  advantage  by  combining 
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on  a  eommon  prognon.  the  rellgtous  groups 
of  th«  country  h»tre  offend  an  Inspiring  «- 
ample  of  unaclflahneM  which  our  political 
parties  would  do  w«ll  to  emulate. 

When  w*  IntTodticed  the  pattern  for  peace 
•s  part  of  our  concurrent  resotutlon.  we  were 
cooTlneed  of  tbm  neceaslty  of  building  the 
new  world  order  which  wiU  follow  our  victory 
on  tbe  sound  and  solid  foundations  pro- 
Tided  by  that  seven  point  pronouncement  of 
the  three  rellglotia  faiths.  We  wanud  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  o\ir  policy  mAkers 
those  basic  principles  of  morality  which  are 
held  in  common  by  Catholics.  Protestants, 
Jews,  and  Pagans  alike 

I  am  informed  that  since  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  were   Issued  for  public  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  all  three  of  the  offlc.al 
agencies  which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  pub- 
lished the  8«!Ten  point  code  have  Issued  of- 
ficial commentaries  on  the  proposals.    It  »s 
indeed  heartening  to  note  upon  examination 
of    these    three    documents    Issued    by    the 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  Svnagogue 
Council,  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
the  subatanUal  agreement  they  show  In  their 
•valuation  of  that  tenutive  draft.    Speaking 
as  a  legislator.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
rcAUstle  approach  of  these  churchmen  to  the 
problem  of  organizing  the  peace      There  is 
nothing  visionary  or  Utopian   in   their  pro- 
poaala.  Tbcy  offer,  in  fact,  a  series  of  Tsluabie 
suggestions   which    the   San   Francisco  con- 
ferees cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

The  delegates  of  the  44  nations  who  will 
meet  at  San  Francisco  on  April  25  must 
draft  a  covenant  as  perfect  as  the  wisdom 
of  man.  aided  by  the  grace  of  God,  can 
achieve.  It  la.  therefore,  of  supreme  Im- 
portance that  they  do  not  lightly  dismiss  the 
wise  oounsd  of  the  official  leaders  of  the 
three  faiths  in  this  country. 

Among  their  most  notable  agreemehts  as 
to  improvements  which  should  be  made  at 
the  Golden  Gate  conference  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  these:  First,  a  preamble  is  needed 
which  shall  acknowledge  thst  the  signatory 
nations  are  bound  by  the  same  code  of  moral 
conduct  as  Individuals  are.  Tou  may  recall 
that  Colonel  House  proposed  ruch  a  i»eamble 
In  the  first  draft  of  the  League  Covenant 
which  he  prepared  for  President  Wilson. 
Secondly,  they  ask  also  for  the  creation  of 
commissions  on  international  law,  human 
rights,  non -self-governing  peoples  and  on 
minorities.  The  proposed  world  organisation 
will  be  quite  incomplete  without  them. 

Furthennore  all  three  faiths  seem  to  agree 
that  the  political  and  econon^c  independence 
of  small  patkms  must  be  strongly  safe- 
guarded. And  here  let  me  voice  my  concern 
over  the  apparent  Inactivity  of  the  three-man 
eoounission  which  was  set  up  at  Talta  to  pre- 
side over  the  reorganisation  of  the  Polish  pro- 
visional fOVHTunent.  The  base  of  that  gov- 
ernment must  be  broadened  as  soon  as  pos- 
slbls  in  order  thst  It  may  prepare  to  play 
the  part  It  deserves  to  play  in  the  coming 
conference  at  San  Francisco.  Much  longer 
delay  In  completing  the  new  provisional  gov- 
cnunsnt  will  seriously  hsndlcap  Poland's 
preparation  for  the  conference — if  it  does  not 
prevent  its  participation  entirely.  We  all  re- 
member the  failure  of  the  Curopean  Ad- 
Tlsory  Oooncll.  World  opinion  shotild  de- 
mand that  the  Board  hasten  the  work  of  re- 
organising this  government.  Already  there 
has  been  too  much  drift  and  delay  in  this 
crucial  test  ot  Yalta's  sincerity. 

^ip**^»«g  as  a  Democrat  I  want  to  subscribe 
to  Senator  Vaiiddcbbbgs  proposal  that  the 
final  charter  provide  for  revision  of  terri- 
torial and  other  arrangements  made  before 
and  during  the  peace  conference.  I  see  no 
other  way  in  which  the  tneviuble  Injustices 
In  the  original  settlements  can  be  rectified. 
However.  I  should  like  to  note  that  this 
doctrine  at  revision  has  been  preached  by 
all  thres  faiths  together  since  the  publica- 
tion ot  the  Pattern  for  Peace,  and  has  been 
strongly  reiterated  In  their  recent  commen- 


taries on  the  Dumbartoi  proposals.  Without 
question  the  final  drafti  should  provide  more 
clearly  for  the  revision  ♦f  un.  ust  treaties  and 
other  arrangemenu  made  during  the  transi- 
tion period. 

Tbm  American  delegation  to  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  weU  advised  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  demands  for  these  ttn- 
provMnents  made  by  religions  leaders  whose 
constituents  number  in  tlie  neighborhood 
of  60.000  000  citizens,  ferhsps  here  today  we 
could  launch  a  Natloii-wide  movement  to 
ettmulste  not  only  grater  interest  In  the 
Ban  Francisco  conference  In  general  but  also 
begin  a  Nation-wide  demand  that  these  im- 
provements based  urion  moral  principles 
should  be  Incorporate  in  the  final  text. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  to  develop  public 
Interest  in  the  Dum 
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ileged to  voice  In  the  kails  of  Congress  Is  to 
the  effect  that  without  God  and  without  the 
moral  principles  of  Hii  law,  no  world  organ- 
l^Uon  to  maintain  peace  can  possibly  suc- 
ceed. Without  His  guidance  and  assistance 
at  San  Francisco,  et^ightenlng  the  minds 
and  strengthening  the  wills  of  those  con- 
ferees, neither  can  thty  succeed. 


Intenutioiul  Ecp^mic  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  DP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGf  E.  OUTLAND 

or  a 
IN  THB  HOUSB  Of|  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday,  M(irch  23. 1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  'Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  myjremarks  in  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  lnclu<^e  the  fallowing  letter  of  the 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congre- 
gational-Christian ;  Churches  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  New  York, 
N.  Y.:  1 

Cnie  Council  tm  Social  Action  of  the  Con- 
gregational Christian  Churches  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  Asnenca] 

Nrw  ToaK.  March  21.  1945. 
Dbak  FanND:  The  legislative  committee  of 
the  Council  for  Social  Action,  an  agency  rep- 
resenting more  than  la  mUllon  members  of 
the  Congregational  dhrlstlan  Churches,  be- 
lieves that  a  healthy  llntematlonal  economic 
system  is  absolutely  Essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  It  jls  also  our  considered 
c^inion  that  the  proposed  International  Se- 
curity Organteatlon  las  developed  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks)  cannotJ function  except  in  an 
atmosphere  of  International  economic  coop- 
eration. Adequate  l^truments  and  organi- 
sations are  needed  tf  put  such  cooperation 
Into  effect.  We  bekeve  that  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  relaang  to  an  International 
Bank  and  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
are  part  of  the  instn^ments  needed  to  bring 
about  a  soimd  basli  for  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  nations,  the  development  of 
the  world's  resourcesi  and  the  full  employ- 
m0at  of  American  workers.  In  short,  the 
Bretton  Woods  plans  lure  integrally  related  to 
the  tf ective  operatlcki  at  the  International 
Sscunty  Organlzatiaa.  Without  Bretton 
Woods  and  other  forms  of  international  eco- 


nomic cooperation,  the  Dtnnbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals become  nothing  more  than  a  well- 
meaning  but  ineflecUve  organization  for  a 
peace  which  would  be  bound  to  collapse. 

The  legislative  committee  specifically  ap- 
proves the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Furthermore,  because  the  fund  Is  to  serve  a 
radically  different  purpose  than  the  bcmk, 
it  Is  oiir  Judgment  that  the  fund  should 
be  kept  separate  from  the  bank. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  fund  is  necessary  lor  the  fol- 
lowing  considerations : 

1.  The  need  for  the  fund  will  be  greatest 
during  the  period  Immediately  foUowing  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  During  this  period, 
unstable  and  chaotic  situations  will  xist  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Lend-lease  and 
U.  N  R.  R.  A.  will  either  be  withdrawn  or  lim- 
ited in  function.  The  fund  would  be  used  to 
prevent  violent  swings  In  exchange  rates  and 
to  encourage  the  full  interchange  of  curren- 
cies, thus  facilitating  trade  and  Investment. 
Furthermore,  it  is  during  exactly  such  cha- 
otic situations  that  the  bank  Itself  could  not 
function.  Nor  could  the  fund  work  as  it 
should  If  it  is  tied  to  the  uank  with  the  mo- 
tives and  considerations  which  should  govern 
the  bank. 

2.  The  bank  itself  cannot  function  properly 
until  stability  in  the  exchange  rates  and  the 
free  interchange  of  currencies  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  usefulness  of  the  bank  will  be 
greatly  Impaired  by  the  lack  of  an  Independ- 
ent fund. 

3.  In  the  absence  of  the  fund,  governments 
will  set  up  exchange  controls,  restrict  the 
movement  of  ciirrencles.  and  generally  create 
anew,  and  In  more  extreme  forms,  the  mone- 
tary warfare  of  the  1930's.  In  other  words, 
the  real  alternative  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  as  prop>osed  is  not  a  substi- 
tute fund  controlled  by  the  bank  but  rather 
a  series  of  unilateral  currency  controls  which 
spell  nothing  more  nor  less  than  economic 
warfare. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  legis- 
lative committee  urges  you  to  support  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposals  with  a  separate  and 
Independent  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  Americar.  people  mean  business  about 
International  economic  cooperation.  Your 
support  is  necessary  so  that  the  desires  of  the 
Americans  wUl  not  be  thwarted  again. 
Verj  truly  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Kcehm. 
Secretary,  Legislative  Committee. 


A  Letter  From  the  Boss 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

•    *  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Friday.  March  23, 1945 
KIRWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  A  Letter  Prom  the 
Boss.  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  S.  Besson.  Jr..  of 
the  Third  Military  Railway  Service.  Per- 
sian Qulf  Command,  which  bespeaks  the 
esteem  lie  holds  for  his  men: 
Lxrm  rsoM  thf  boss 

HSADQUABTXBS  THIRD  MlU- 

TABT  RaILWAT   SKBVICC, 

PXBSIAM  GXTLW  COMMAND, 

Tehran,  Iran. 
To  the  Men  of  the  Third  Military  Rattvay 
Service: 

'Its  the  same  the  wide  world  over — 
While  the  poor  get  all  the  biyme. 
It's  the  rich  what  gets  the  pleasure. 
Ain't  it  all  a  bloody  shyme." 
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Many  of  you  men.  stymied  by  lack  of 
TVO  vacancies,  arj  doing  work  which  calls 
for  a  higher  grade.  In  spite  of  failure  to  re- 
ceive deserved  prDmotion,  you  have  never 
failed  to  do  more  than  re<|uired  in  delivering 
goods  to  Russia. 

It  Is  paradoxical  that  your  outstanding  suc- 
cessful performan(  e  has  resulted  in  reward- 
ing not  yourselves  but  me. 

I  have  no  Illusions  about  who  has  earned 
the  promotion  I  hi.ve  received.  I  realize  that 
my  good  fortune  is  a  byproduct  of  your  de- 
sire to  get  this  Job  done,  to  get  the  war  over, 
and  to  get  back  heme. 

While  I  apprec  ate  the  fact  that  I  owe 
my  promotion  to  the  work  of  you  men  in 
the  Railway  Servlc ;.  I  am  nevertheless  mighty 
happy  to  be  a  brig  adler  general,  and  I  thank 
you-all  sincerely  for  the  honor  you  have 
bestowed  upon  me. 

I'BANK  S.  Besson.  Jr.. 
Brigadier  Cemral,  United  States  Army. 


What  To  Do  With  the  German  Nation  and 
the  Japanese  Empire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Corp.  Peter 
H.  Perich,  of  Port  Vue,  Pa.,  one  of  the 
finest  young  men  of  my  'istrict,  fearless 
and  courageous,  is  a  wounded  veteran  of 
this  war  now  stationed  at  Turner  Field, 
Albany,  Ga,  Corp.  Perich  has  submitted 
his  opinion  on  what  to  do  with  the  Ger- 
man Nation  and  the  Japanese  Empire 
whi'h  I  am  happy  to  include  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 

A  WOUNDK)  VETERAN'S  OPINION  ON  WHAT  TO  DO 
WITH  THE  CEKMAN  NATION  AND  THX  JAPANESE 
EMPIRE 

(By  Corp.  Peter  H.  Perich) 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  diplomat,  world 
analyst,  nor  do  I  profess  to  be  a  barbarian. 
I  am  a  soldier  of  f-e  United  States — a  soldier 
who  in  combat  has  faced  the  enemy  whose 
wish  is  to  enslave  the  world.  Among  the 
soldiers  who  are  flgbtlng  our  ruthless  enemies, 
there  are  varied  opinions  on  what  to  do  with 
the  German  Nation  and  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire after  their  defeat;  but  foremost  in  the 
minds  of  all  is  the  hope  that  we  do  not 
"bungle"  the  Job  again  when  victory  is  ours. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  face  my  future  sons  in 
a  world  of  peace  and  endow  to  them  the  in- 
heritance of  security  from  aggression. 

How  to  bring  this  about?  First  we  must 
face  the  problem  squarely  and  honestly,  and 
lay  all  the  cards  on  the  table.  There  aren't 
any  good  Germans  In  Germany  and  there 
aren't  any  good  Japanese  In  Japan.  The 
German  people — the  majority  of  the  German 
people  (that  is  what  we  are  dealing  with) 
wanted  and  welcomed  the  rule  of  Hitler  bs 
do  the  Japanese  the  rule  of  the  Emperor. 
The  German  and  Japanese  people  knew  of 
the  atrocities  that  their  governments  and 
soldiers  were  Inflicting  on  the  world,  and  yet 
they  did  nothing  to  prevent  it.  No;  they 
gloried  in  ^hat  brutality — yes;  every  last  man 
and  woman  who  has  In  any  way  helped  build 
that   machine  of   aggression. 

Can  we  sal'-age  any  part  of  these  nations? 
1  contend  that  the  children  of  Germany  and 
Japan  can  be  rehabilitated  and  taught  that 
the  world  can  live  in  peace,  but  the  older 
generation  is  incorrlglole,  so  we  should  turn 
all  our  efforts  to  the  children. 


1.  We  must  separate  the  children  from  the 
older  generation;  who,  as  I  have  said,  are  in- 
corrigible, and,  above  all.  show  the  chU- 
dren — not  by  mere  book  study  what  becomes 
of  the  aggressor,  but  by  the  living  examples 
of  their  ancestry  spending  the  rest  of  their 
lives  if  necessary,  rebuilding  the  world  they 
attempted  to  destroy. 

2.  I  believe  that  with  truth,  environment — 
yes.  and  love — these  children  can  And  thela 
rightful  place  in  a  world  of  peace. 

3.  We  must  destroy  the  military  machines 
of  Germany  and  Japan  and  their  war  fac- 
tories that  have  made  those  military  ma- 
chines possible. 

4.  We  must  endeavor  and  demand  that  our 
Government  forbid  private  capital  from  en- 
tering Germany  and  Japan  to  exploit  these 
countries  after  their  defeat. 

5.  We  must,  without  reservation,  make  the 
German  and  Japanese  peopU  rebuild  the 
world  they  meant  to  destroy,  and  I  mean  re- 
build it  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  not 
by  mere  cash  payment. 

6.  Above  all,  we  must  be  Just  but  firm, 
and  prove  to  any  nation  nho  should  aspire 
to  become  an  aggressor  that  It  doesn't  pay. 

When  all  hostilities  have  ceased,  if  we, 
the  living,  can  write  "mission  completed"  to 
our  endeavors  of  eternal  world  peace,  then 
we  have  truly  completed  the  difficult  task 
set  before  us;  but  if  we  fail,  then  we  have 
failed  not  only  our  children  who  are  to  live 
in  this  world  ahead  of  us,  but  we  have  crim- 
inally failed  all  those  who  have  willingly 
given  up  their  lives  in  the  belief  that  eternal 
world  peace  is  posslbe.  Let  us  pray  to  God 
we  do  not  fail. 


What  Goes  on  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  23, 1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
enlightening  article,  in  the  form  of  an 
editorial,  appeared  very  recently  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  on  the  subject  of 
"What  goes  on  here"?  It  is  high  time 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  begin  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  things  that  "are 
going  on  here" — before  it  is  too  late.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  for 
the  preservation  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  but  the  question  recurs  to  all  of  us — 
and  very  frequently — are  we  accom- 
plishing that  desired  end?  On  our  home 
front,  and  in  our  western  hemisphere, 
many  things  are  being  done  which  cause 
our  people  to  pause  and  wonder  what  the 
end  will  be,  and  what  our  situation  will  be 
when  this  war  ends.  While  our  people 
want  to  do  all  within  their  power  to  win 
this  war  quickly  and  completely,  yet  they 
do  not  want  to  yield  their  heritage,  their 
possessions,  and  their  birthright  in  their 
own  nation  for  the  future  years.  Many 
thing:  are  being  done  that  are  unneces- 
sary even  in  time  of  war.  Waste  and  ex- 
travagance has  been  the  rule,  rather 
than  the  exception,  in  this  war. 

It  is  time  for  those  in  power  to  get  back 
to  earth,  inject  some  sound  business 
judgment  into  the  war  effort  and  on  the 
home  front,  and  thus  convince  the  people 
that  there  is  at  least  some  effoi-t  being 
made  to  save  our  Nation,  and  the  pos- 


sessions of  the  r>eople.  These  are  serious 
days.  These  are  sad  days  in  untold 
thousands  of  homes  throughout  our 
land — because  a  gold  star  represents 
those  brilliant  lives  that  have  been  spent 
in  this  frightful  war  for  the  preservation 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  If  those  in 
power  give  away,  or  lend-lease  or  barter, 
or  ruthlessly  abandon  every  vestige  of  our 
American  heritage  under  the  giiise  of  the 
war  emergency — then  we  are  in  a  fright- 
ful situation.  And.  may  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  present  policies  are  con- 
tinued— and  they  have  been  continued 
throughout  this  war  to  this  very  hour — 
we  will  awaken,  after  the  war  ends, 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  embrace  of 
bondage,  regimentation,  and  with  prac- 
tically every  right  as  an  American  citizen 
frittered  away.  These  are  serious 
thoughts,  and  these  are  serious  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  and  to  include  the 
editorial,  appearing  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  of  recent  date,  which  follows: 

WHAT  GOES  ON  HKRXT 

The  time  has  come  for  a  little  plain  speak- 
In?  about  the  administration  of  civilian  war 
effort.  Glaring  Inconsistencies,  extravagant 
excesses,  absurd  pampering  in  the  name  of 
"good  will,"  are  dissipating  the  patriotic 
fervor  of  the  American  people.  Discussion 
of  these  Injustices  are  shushed,  shushed  by 
official  Washington  on  the  grounds  that 
nothing  must  be  said  that  will  affect  civilian 
morale.  Well,  the  truth  Is  that  the  very  fact 
the  administration  closes  Its  eyes  to  these 
things  is  definitely  weakening  morale. 

Take  the  case  of  rationing.  No  sensible 
American  objects  to  rationing.  It  Is  neces- 
sary, it  is  patriotic,  it  Is  wise.  But  It  should 
be  administered  with  consistent  common 
sense.  And  our  neighbors  to  the  north  and 
south  should  be  requested  in  plain  language 
to  play  ball  on  rationing. 

An  Indianapolis  man  who  happened  to 
spend  a  day  In  Mexico  recently  saw  thlnga 
which  made  his  blood  boll.  There  is  no 
rationing  in  Mexico.  Not  even  of  American 
goods.  One  shop  displayed  in  a  single  win- 
dow 18  electric  Irons,  2^merlcan  made.  A 
radio  store  had  26  late  models  of  Phlico 
radios.  Another  offered  electric  refrigerators 
and  washing  machines.  Meats  of  all  kinds. 
cigarettes,  hosiery  are  to  be  had  In  unlimited 
quantities.  Gasoline  Is  available  to  all  vrttb- 
out  coupons.  Yes;  and  there  was  plenty  of 
Scotch  liquor. 

But  American  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
bringing  across  the  border  American-made 
goods  that  are  rationed  In  the  United  States. 
There  are  plenty  of  radios,  electric  Irons, 
electric  refrigerators  and  washing  machines — 
all  made  In  this  country — for  the  Mexicans 
but  not  a  single  one  for  an  American  citi- 
zen. Practically  the  same  thing  Is  true  In 
Canada.  In  dear  old  Canada,  which  to  data 
has  not  been  able  successfully  to  conscript 
soldiers  for  Its  armies. 

And  another  bit  of  good  will  abstirdlty. 
There  is  at  Florence.  Ariz.,  a  magnificent 
new  and  splendidly  equipped  German  prison 
camp.  It  is  complete  in  comfort  and  con- 
venience. The  German  prisoners  who  occupy 
this  camp  were  brought  down  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun  from  Montana  early  in  the  winter. 
But — and  this  is  the  last  word  in  "good  will"— 
they  will  be  taken  back  to  Montana  in  April 
or  May  becfiuse  it  gets  pretty  hot  In  Arizona 
in  the  summer  and  our  German  "guests" 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  uncomfort- 
able while  enjoying  our  hospitality.  Of 
course,  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  fine  American 
boys  will  suffer  thrcufh  the  torrid  Arizona 
heat  In  Army  training  camps  at  Tuscon  and 
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Phoenix.    Our  own  boys,  you  see,  are  merely 

Boidlers,  not  "guaiU." 

What  goes  on  here,  anyway?  We  are  fight- 
ing a  war  to  provide  equal  opportunity  to 
all  the  people  of  the  wcrld.  As  Americans 
we  have  proved,  with  few  exceptions,  niu- 
wlllln^ess  to  pay  any  pnce  In  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  for  unqualified  victory.  But  Isn't 
It  tune  that  equal  opportunity  be  Interpreted 
to  mean  equal  responaiblhty  as  well? 


thiB 


The  Siuukine  Intenutioiuil  Air  Route 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or     , 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

^^1»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23.  1945 

Mr.  BilANSFTELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, inserting  in  the  Record,  copies  of 
a  letter  I  have  sent  to  all  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  various  States 
In  the  Rocky  Mountain.  Central  and 
southern  regions  as  well  as  a  paper  show- 
ing the  numerous  advantages  this  route — 
the  Sunshine  International  Air  Route — 
possesses.  This  sky  road,  developed  by 
the  Army  Transport  Command  over  the 
past  2" 2  years,  is  very  vital  to  our  future 
relations  with  Alaska,  Siberia.  China  and 
the  Orient.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
the  Pacific  era  with  its  many  potential 
advantages  and  opportunities.  Because 
of  the  importance  of  this  route  I  am 
taking  this  means  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

CoMCAESS  or  THZ  TJnited  Statu. 

HotTSS     or    RSPSZSZNTATIVES. 

Wajthington.  D.  C.  ilarch  22.  1945. 

DsAB  CoLiXACtTE:  As  you  perhaps  know, 
the  Western  Air  Lines  has  an  application 
before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  a 
route  extending  from  Great  Falls.  Mont.,  to 
Alaska.  Repratentatives  from  seven  States 
tatarested  in  furthering  this  route,  the  Sun- 
ahlne  International  Air  Rcute.  met  In  Den- 
ver March  9  and  arranged  for  a  larger  meet- 
ing where  representatives  of  all  chambers  of 
commeice  and  others  Interested  will  meet 
again  on  AprU  3  to  perfect  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  Suashlne  Interuatlonal 
Air  Route. 

This  route  ts  of  tremendous  Importance 
to  the  States  of  Texas,  UUh.  New  Mexico. 
Colorado,  Kansas.  Oitlahoma  Nebraska.  Wyo- 
ming. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  eastern  half  of  Idaho.  In  the 
post-war  period  this  great  region  will  wish 
to  convert  their  great  steel.  cop{}er,  iron.  oil. 
chemical,  airplane,  and  other  war-developed 
planu  to  Industrial  uses.  The  people  of  all 
these  States  have  a  vital  interest  in  eatab- 
llahing  and  maintaining  daiiy  air  service 
over  a  route  rtinnlr.g  through  the  heart  of 
the  United  States  from  Hoxiston.  Tex.,  north 
through  Denver,  and  Great  Falls  to  Alaska. 
This  route  will  permit  the  central  and 
Rocky  Mctmtaln  area  of  the  United  States 
to  aaalst  In  supplying  Alaska.  Russia,  and  the 
Far  Sast  with  prcducu  uigiuaung  in  their 


I  feel  that  the  experience  of  the  Army 
Transport  Command  flying  the  Great  Falls 
route  alnoe  the  summer  of  1942  has  proven  its 
v»liM.  Aa  you  know.  Great  Falls  is  the  prin- 
cipal northwest  point  of  air  embarkation  for 
the  route  gcing  to  Alaska  over  which  flows 
a  very  substantia!  part  of  the  aid  going  to 
Buaala.  We  of  Montana  know,  the  Army 
knows,  and  I  feel  sure  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
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matters  to  your  at- 
that  together  we  can 
in  behalf  of  our  sec- 
ind  I  urge  that  you  give 
nost  serious  and  earnest 
I  tand  on  the  threshhold 
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a  great  deal  to  do  with 
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wishes,  I  am. 

Mm  MAifsriEU}, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Blvely  that  the  Great  Falls-Alaska  rcute  Is 
the  safest  and  best  route  for  regular  and 
quantity  air  traffic. 

VACATION  BOtJTZ 

Emphasis  ts  being  placed  on  anticipated 
Alaska  travel  for  vacation  purposes.  Use 
of  Great  Falls  gateway  will  permit  Alaska 
travelers  to  also  visit  the  great  playground 
area  of  the  United  Statei,.  Including  Glac'er, 
Yellowstone.  Grand  Teton,  Bryce  Canyon. 
Zlon,  Rocky  Mountain,  Estes  National  Parks, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  other  points  of  inter- 
est to  persons  on  vacation  trips. 

POST-WAR  rMPORTANCI 

The  States  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah. 
Colorado.  Kansas,  Oklahoma.  Nebraska.  Wyo- 
ming, North  and  South  D.^kota,  eastern  half 
of  Idaho,  and  Montana  In  the  post-war  period 
will  wish  to  convert  the  great  steel,  copper. 
Iron.  oil.  chemical,  airplane,  and  other  war 
developed  plants  to  industrial  uses. 

Senators,  Congressmen,  governors,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  citizens  of  the  States 
mentioned  in  above  paragraph  have  a  vital 
Interest  In  establishing  and  maintaining 
daily  air  service  over  a  route  running 
through  the  heart  of  the  United  States  from 
Houston.  Tex.,  north  through  Denver,  and 
Great  Frlls  to  Alaska,  as  this  will  permit  the 
central  area  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate In  supplying  Alaska,  Russia,  rnd 
the  East  with  products  manufactured  in  Cen- 
tral States. 

ORGANIZATTON  OF  SUNSHINE  INTEHNATIONAL 

AIB  ROtrrE 
Representatives  from  ^even  States  met  In 
Denver  on  March  9  and  arranged  for  a  larger 
meeting  where  representatives  of  all  chambers 
of  commerce  and  others  Interested  will  meet 
on  April  3,  1945.  to  perfect  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  Sunshine  International 
Air  Route. 
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sateAt  rottte 

Military  selection  of  the  Great  Palls  gate- 
way to  Alaska  and '  Russia  for  delivery  of 
thotisands  of  planes  and  the  handling  of  tn 
Immense  war  traffic,  requiring  the  construc- 
tion at  Great  Falls  oi|  large  warehousing  facu- 
lties and  modiflcatlcD  shops,  proves  conclu- 
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Address  of  Rct.  Father  Robert  J.  White, 
Chaplains'  Corps,  U.  S.  N.  R. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

:    HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

-    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herein  a  splendid,  powerful, 
and  inspirational  ovation  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  historical  exercises  of 
the  evacuation -day  celebration  in  South 
Boston.  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Father  Robert  J. 
White,  captain.  Chaplains'  Corps.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  on  March  11,  1945, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
South  Boston  Citizens  Association : 

This  is  my  first  speech  during  my  service 
■s  Navy  chaplain,  breaking  my  rule  not  to 
speak  in  wartime,  but  to  devote  all  my 
efforts  to  the  men  of  the  armed  services. 
However,  I  accepted  this  invitation  gladly 
not  only  because  of  my  friendship  for  Bos- 
ton, but  because  the  Invitation  was  extended 
from  Congressman  John  W.  McCosmack  •  •  •. 

The  celebration  of  a  great  historic  anni- 
versary, such  as  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in 
1776,  acquires  an  added  solemn  significance 
in  the  days  of  our  trial  by  war  In  1945.  In 
the  days  of  peace.  It  was  easy  to  parade  and 
place  wreaths  upon  monuments  to  victories 
of  the  past,  which  endowed  our  present  with 
the  heritage  of  a  great  and  free  democracy. 
In  these,  the  days  of  our  trial  by  war — with 
victory  not  yet  won,  however  certain,  and 
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long  days  of  hardship  ahead — monuments 
may  lose  their  meaning  and  traditions  may 
fade  Into  forgetfulness.  Yes,  that  can  hap- 
pen even  here,  unless  our  men  and  women, 
and  even  children,  rising  above  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  of  war,  valiantly  uphold  the 
arms  of  cur  fighting  men,  by  sustaining  the 
strong  spiritual  supports  of  American  de- 
mocracy, which  our  fighting  men  defend 

Now  the  greatest  of  these  strong  supports 
of  democracy  next  after  religion,  is  the 
strength  of  the  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
American  heme.  Neitlier  the  Constitution, 
nor  laws,  nor  bureaus,  nor  surveys,  nor  sub- 
sldlesfcan  build  or  reestablish  the  traditional 
American  home.  That  must  be  done  by  the 
faith  and  the  devotion  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America,  young 
and  old. 

Fortunately,  In  God's  providence  we  have 
been  spared  the  material  devastation  of  our 
land,  while  many  other  nations  have  suffered 
desolation  But  tragically,  we  may  suffer  a 
far  greater  devastation  and  a  more  vital 
permanent  less  if  American  family  life  Is 
allowed  to  weaken  and  break  In  the  trials  of 
war. 

No  casuistry,  however  bold,  can  excuse  the 
disloyalty  to  family  ties,  the  Immorality,  the 
sham  gentility  without  morals,  the  drunken- 
ness and  the  break-down  of  family  discipline, 
which  blights  American  life  today.  Scien- 
tists can  create  synthetics,  but  there  is  no 
plastic  substitute  for  the  tough  moral  fiber 
necessary  for  the  American  people  to  survive 
the  war  and  to  progress  In  peace. 

Indeed,  the  demands  upon  the  people  of 
the  home  front  in  war  call  for  more  than  giv- 
ing of  their  sons  and  daughters,  more  than 
buying  War  bonds,  more  than  the  mutual 
efforts  of  all  war  endeavors.  And  that  vital 
something  more  Is  a  sturdy  and  devoted  al- 
legiance to  the  American  home. 

It  would  be  silly  to  deny  the  fact  that  there 
exists  some  strain  between  the  people  at 
home  and  their  sons  on  the  war  front.  Let 
us  not  Indulge  In  any  self-deception.  This 
strain  comes  from  a  critical  concern  by  the 
men  at  the  front  over  the  apparent  success 
of  sordid  and  selfish  interests,  and  over  the 
rise  of  the  futile  attempt  to  escape  reality 
In  a  cheap  and  tawdry  search  for  thrUls  and 
gaiety 

Such  deterioration  of  character  can  never 
be  excused  as  the  wholesome  relaxation  to 
which  a  people  under  the  strain  of  war  are 
entitled.  The  greatest  worry  of  our  men  in 
war  comes  from  their  anxiety  of  how  things 
are  going  in  the  American  home.  I  have  had 
to  tell  men  they  were  going  to  die.  That  was 
a  stern  and  trying  duty.  However,  it  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  tragedy  of  hav- 
ing to  tell  a  man  and  the  father  of  children 
that  his  wife  had  become  Infatuated  with 
another  and  was  at>out  to  desert  him.  For 
him  the  war  was  lost.  For  him,  life  had 
lost  all  its  hopes  in  the  bitter  consciousness 
of  a  final  personal  defeat  in  black  despair. 

Yes,  our  men  are  thinking  of  home.  I 
remember  so  often,  when  men  were  tired 
almost  iDeyond  human  endurance,  had  suf- 
fered the  horrors  of  war,  and  seen  the  death 
and  injury  of  their  shipmates — how  the  ar- 
rival of  mall  from  home  would  lift  them 
with  new  courage  and  hope  for  the  dangers 
and  tasks  of  tomorrow.  I  have  been  In  a 
room  with  many  men  at  dinner  when  some- 
one started  to  sing  a  solo  White  Christmas. 
Like  the  hush  of  a  cathedral,  all  talking 
ceased;  all  eating  stopi}ed;  and  men  choked 
back  the  sobs  that  moved  them — they  were 
thinking  of  their  American  home. 

I  have  watched  them  In  religious  services, 
stalwart  yotmg  sons  of  America.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jew  raising  their  voices  to 
their  Maker.  They  sang  as  never  t)efore. 
But  the  overtones  were  clear.  They  were 
praying  In  song  for  a  return  to  America  and 
home. 

More  Important  than  all  the  charters  and 
the  agreements;  more  important  than  Dum- 
barton and  Yalta,  or  even  the  terms  of  the 


final  peace  treaty — is  the  needed  restoration 
of  the  American  home  in  its  strength  and 
In  Its  purity.  In  Its  self-discipline  and  gen- 
erous sacrifices  of  mutual  devotion — the  one 
strong  .spiritual  support  of  the  present  and 
future  hopes  of  America — the  God-fearing 
and  God-loving  American  home. 

Who  falls  the  hopes  of  these  young  heroes 
sins  in  basest  Ingratitude,  and  stands  ad- 
judged by  all  decent  men  as  guilty  of  trea- 
son. Through  my  experience  with  thousands 
of  these  young  warriors,  I  know  their  heart's 
desire.  They  want  to  return  to  America — 
blessed  with  the  God-fearing  and  God-lov- 
ing American  home  of  our  tradition. 

Moreover  these  heroes  demand  a  united 
America.  They  want  no  blocs — no  veterans' 
bloc,  no  labor  bloc,  no  farmers'  bloc,  no 
manufacturers'  bloc.  They  would  willingly 
hurl  a  block-buster  Into  all  American  blocs 
that  we  might  rebuild  our  essential  Ameri- 
can unity,  working  together  in  mutual  con- 
fidence and  understanding,  planning,  and 
collaborating  in   the  problems  of  peace. 

May  God  grant  us  the  strength  and  cour- 
age to  justify  In  our  lives  the  sacrifices  so 
generously  made  by  the  young  manhood  of 
America.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The 
road  to  victory  and  peace  Is  still  long  and 
hard,  and  filled  with  death  and  wounds  and 
sorrow.  Let  us.  with  God's  help,  bravely 
face  these  future  days  of  our  hardship  and 
our  trial. 

Nor  let  any  man  deceive  himself  that  V-day 
will  mark  the  end  of  the  mutual  sacrifices 
necessary  to  achieve  at  long  last  the  peace 
for  which  men  hunger,  and  the  good  will  be- 
tween nations,  necessary  In  a  world  that  has 
grown  so  small  that  isolation  becomes  the 
wl-sh  for  a  myth. 

Indeed,  the  calm  night  that  brings  victory 
In  war  will  usher  In  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
filled  with  the  ta^ks  of  peace.  Now  nations 
like  combatints  may  suffer  from  war  fatigue, 
and  In  their  exhaustion  show  profound  and 
strange  reactions  when  released  from  the 
compulsions  and  conformities  demanded  by 
war.  From  the  Revolution  down  to  and  In- 
cluding World  War  No.  2  there  Is  a  fateful 
and  ominous  pattern  In  the  post-war  prob- 
lems of  every  American  war.  Some  common 
factors  in  one  or  more  of  these  periods  have 
been  the  depreciation  of  values,  apprehen- 
sive uncertainty,  widespread  unemployment, 
a  cowardly  search  for  a  scapegoat  In  some 
minority  of  race  or  religion,  and  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  away  from  an  idealistic 
and  generous  cooperation  to  sullen  and  sus- 
picious Isolation.  It  Is  then  that  the  exces- 
sive stress  upon  sovereignty  no  entan- 
gling alliances  and  national  self-sufficiency 
may  raise  slogans  that  serve  as  the  stalking 
horses  for  demagogs  rising  to  power  upon 
the  emotions  of  a  tired,  confused,  and  wor- 
ried people. 

America  cannot  turn  back  history,  even  if 
she  would.  It  Is  far  wiser,  much  less  costly 
in  men  anu  arms,  and  far  more  honorable 
for  America,  now  come  of  age,  to  take  her 
powerful  place  in  mail  talnlng  world  peace. 

This  course  is  better  by  far  than  to  retreat 
again  to  supposed  security  and  later  to  be 
drawn  reluctantly  Into  wars  that  can  only  be 
averted  by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  world 
collaboration. 

Indeed,  there  must  be  sanctions  In  the 
post-wfir  world  that  can  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  stark  tragedy  of  our  days — yes, 
even  sanctions  that  mean  military  coopera- 
tion. History  Is  the  witness  of  such  neces- 
sity. For  the  failure  to  avert  World  War 
No.  2  in  its  real  beginning,  was  not  so  much 
due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  danger,  and 
of  the  logical  conclusion  of  wars  that  would 
follow.  That  failure  was  rather  due  to  the 
primary  lack  of  wisdom  In  not  Implementing 
peace  after  World  War  No.  1.  It  was  also 
due  to  lack  of  courage  in  nations  In  not  re- 
sorting to  arms  at  once  rather  than  submit 
to  the  futile  policy  of  appeasement.  Truly, 
then,  America  must  fulfill  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership  In  world  affairs,  not  only 


because  such  a  course  fulfills  the  promlM 
of  her  ideals,  but  as  well  because  cooperation 
is  the  only  certain  guarantee  of  thU  Nations 
survival  and  progress  In  peace. 

Until  that  day,  when  rocket  bombs  are 
harmless,  when  bombers  cease  to  fiy,  when 
submarines  faU  to  ply  their  evil  course  below 
the  ocean's  surface,  when  radio  and  radar 
and  gas  and  chemicals,  as  weapons  of  war- 
fare, have  become  mere  shadowy  dreams  of 
a  fitful  slumber— until  that  day— which  will 
never  come — let  us  coiu-ageously  face  the 
necessity  for  American  cooperation  In  world 
peace. 

In  the  choice  of  methods  to  solve  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace,  our  citizens — 
never  compromising  in  principle,  nor  yield- 
ing on  reasonable  freedom  of  speech — shotUd 
respect  with  tolerance  and  tmderstanding 
the  honest  opinion  of  others.  Finally  after 
free  discussion  has  ser%ed  its  proper  pur- 
pose, there  is  a  plain  duty  upon  the  citizens 
of  American  democracy  to  pay  respectful 
deference  to  the  decisions  of  our  duly  elected 
representatives,  and  In  particular  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  courageous  world  leader— 
our  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

If  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  before  us 
dismay  us  by  their  greatness  and  complex- 
Ity — let  us  for  a  moment  draw  back  the  cur- 
tain of  time  and  revisit  the  revolutionary 
scene  we  commemorate.  Lacking  ammiml- 
tlon,  weakened  by  Illness  and  cold,  clinging 
to  a  strategically  tmtenable  position — those 
heavy  odds  against  them  dismayed  not 
Washington  and  his  men. 

Washington's  plan  to  attack  Boston  came 
through  a  sudden  daring  decision  to  attack 
forces  greatly  outnumbering  his  own  His 
broadsides  from  the  cannons  shook  Baston  — 
the  most  terrific  bombardment  the  British 
had  yet  felt.  Strategically  Washington 
feinted  an  attack  to  draw  the  British  to  the 
wrong  place  while  General  Thomas  moved  his 
regiments  into  place.  The  Yankee  farmers 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  left  their  plows  be- 
hind them,  to  appear  suddenly  in  the  ranks, 
eager  for  action.  This  sudden  mobilization 
completely  amazed  the  British  generals. 
General  Howe  said  he  had  never  seen  such 
flexibility,  like  a  tornado  against  which  no 
army  could  fight  successfully.  The  Impreg- 
nable breastworks  of  earth  and  blocks  of  ice, 
of  sharp  timbers,  and  hc^sheads  filled  with 
gravel  and  old  Iron,  menaced  the  British  with 
death  If  they  attempted  to  assault  the 
heights.  General  Howe  reeled,  dazed  by  the 
American  spirit  and  daring,  and  recoiling 
from  further  death  and  slaughter  evacuated 
Boston  on  Sunday  morning,  March  17. 

As  General  Howe  sailed  with  his  men  for 
Halifax,  the  evacuation  of  Boston  meant 
more  to  American  freemen  than  the  mUltary 
possession  of  a  great  city.  It  gave  proof  to 
the  world  that  fewer  Yankees,  fired  by  their 
love  of  liberty,  could  drive  the  British  Army 
before  them.  By  this  victory  the  Yankee 
fighters  restored  a  people's  faith  In  the  prow- 
ess of  this  undisciplined  mlUtla  of  free  men 
fighting  for  freedom. 

In  honesty  we  recognize,  and  In  fairness 
we  pay  tribute,  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  New 
England — men  and  women  of  faith  and  cour- 
age, who  for  two  centuries  before  the  coming 
of  our  ancestors  wrested  a  wilderness  from 
the  savage  Indian,  and  built  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, dedicated  to  freedom.  Honor  Is  due 
those  men  and  women  who  though  struggling 
in  poverty  and  hardship,  brought  In  their 
share  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  even  shoes,  to 
establish  Institutions  of  learning,  which 
should  give  glory  to  God,  and  light  the  lamp 
of  le£UTiing  for  generations  to  come. 

If  in  the  years  up  to  our  own  time  they 
and  their  descendants  have  sometimes  un- 
loosed the  sting  of  a  cold  social  and  political 
disdain,  of  racial  prejudice,  rnd  of  religious 
hostility,  let  us,  the  descendants  of  later- 
Immigrations,  p.ove  the  truth  of  the  faith 
that  we  profess  and  forgive  past  wrongs  In 
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tenulD«  charity.  Nor  let  ua  be  too  Indtil- 
teat  of  our  own  fallings  and  occasional 
lapM*  In  political  responsibility  In  yielding 
to  pervuaatTenen  and  peraonallty  rather 
than  demanding  the  ese-ntlal  virtues  of 
bbneaty  and  character. 

Of  thta  I  am  convinced:  That  out  of  the 
pact  and  the  present  unity  of  our  war  ef- 
fort* oomea  a  certain  confidence  and  strong 
bop*  that  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  beet 
of  the  new.  working  together,  can.  united, 
solve  the  problems  of  peace  and  of  the 
progrea*  of  Boston. 

Indeed,  the  tradition  of  Bostons  devotion 
to  freedom  was  not  to  be  the  exclusive  pcs- 
se*Bton  of  early  settlers  and  their  descend- 
ant*. Nor  was  It  to  belong  to  the  people  of 
any  particular  period.  That  tradition  has 
been  the  glory  of  ail  our  people  In  all  our 
days  of  peace  and  war 

The  call  to  arms  in  the  War  between  the 
State*  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Nation  thou- 
sands of  sturdy  Immigrants  who  had  braved 
the  saa  In  exile  to  escape  from  persecution 
and  famine.  They  knew  the  meaning  of 
America's  promise  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity.    They  were  profoundly  grateful. 

Boeton's  own,  the  gallant  fighting  Ninth. 
marched  proudly  behind  three  standard  un- 
furled in  the  breese — the  red.  white,  and 
blue,  the  blue  and  white  of  Massachusetts, 
the  flag  of  emerald  green  whose  embroidered 
words  proclaimed: 

"As  aliens  and  strangers  thou  didst  us  be- 
friend. 
A*    aons    and    true    patriots    we    do    thee 
defend." 

Was  It  any  wonder,  that  In  the  World  War 
No.  1  new  generations,  heirs  of  the  tradi- 
tlona  of  the  brave  Ninth,  volunteered  will- 
ingly and  marched  proudly  In  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  First  Infantry  of  the  glorious 
Twenty-sixth,  that  division  among  the  first 
to  land  in  Prance,  which  battled  in  the 
front  line*  without  break  for  210  days,  and 
carried  through  every  major  engagement 
to  final  victory. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  heritage  of  this 
day  and  hour  and  the  deeds  of  the  Ameri- 
can youth  In  blue  and  khaki  and  olive  green. 
They  are  your  sons,  your  brother,  and  ycui 
friends— the  bluejacket,  the  O.  I.  Joe  and  the 
leatherneck  marine — my  men.  I  have  eeen 
th«m  In  the  blazing  heat  of  Africa  and  the 
freezing  hills  of  Italy  and  seen  them  sttmg 
by  the  frozen  winter  spray. 

I  have  seen  them  marching  abroad  the 
Z/CI's  and  the  LCT's.  ycung  men  old  before 
their  time,  tired  but  amiltng  through  to 
victory. 

I  bow  In  reverence  to  the  splendor  of  their 
deeds — their  stalwart  faith  in  Ood  and  His 
divine  providence — their  fidelity  to  their  re- 
ligious duties  that  led  bishops  In  far-off 
Africa  and  Italy  and  priests  In  distant 
Ckiralca  and  France  to  exclaim  to  me  in  gpen 
admiration  of  the  deep  devotion — the  blue- 
Jackets.  G.  I.  Joes'  and  leatherneck  marines. 
Their  bravery,  no  man  cculd  adequately  por- 
tray Fearless  In  danger.  I  have  never  seen 
a  single  man  of  them  cringe  or  complain 
at  the  horrors  of  total  war — American 
youth — brave,  hardy,  and  unafraid — the  blue 
Jacket,  the  O.  I.  Joe,  and  the  leatherneck 
marine. 

Of  their  loyaly  to  each  other— *plcs  will 
be  written  in  the  days  to  come.  I  have 
stood  on  the  decks  of  a  destroyer.  Into 
who**  machinery  poor  lads  have  been  lit- 
erally blown  by  torpedoes,  and  heard  from 
ttM  Up*  of  the  young  captain,  his  praise  of 
his  men  who  in  the  same  night  of  disaster, 
unloaded  their  ammunition  on  another  de- 
stroyer that  their  shipmates  might  attack 
th«  en«ny  again  without  delay. 

In  their  generosity  there  is  no  youth  In  all 
th«  world  that  can  compare.  Their  love  of 
children — how  deeply  touching  to  remember. 
The  Uttle  orphan  lad  of  the  docks  adopted 
by  the  bluejackets;  the  sweet  little  girl  of  7 


the  pride  of  the  Army  ^t;  the  amusing  little 
courtship  of  the  sailor|  and  the  miss  not  more 
than  6,  sitting  on  th^  fence  in  Corsica,  Just 
watching  the  Jeeps  goj  by.  Finally  the  great, 
generous  efforts  of  ♦le  bluejackets  of  our 
fleet  providing  Christmas  for  children  who 
have  not  known  the  liieaning  of  the  word  in 
desolation  with  a  prt^igal  generosity,  show- 
ering over  30.000  pi)or  ragged  kids  with 
clothes,  and  shoes,  and  candy,  and  toys,  and 
the  things  that  mak<  Christmas. 

Such  faith,  such  b -a very,  such  loyalty  to 
fellow   comrades,   anq   such    generosity   best 

brothers — my  men .  the 
Joe,  and  the   leather- 


portray  your  sons  and 
bluejacket,  the  G  I 
neck  marine 

Surely  standing  In 
such  a  historic  pant 
tremendotu    sacrhlcek 


fldent,  and  unafraid, 
heritage,  fortified  by 


the  hallowed  light  of 

and  conscious  of  such 

of    the    present — we 


Americans  may  face  the  future,  brave,  con- 


Strengthened  by  our 
our  faith— with   God's 


help  we  consecrate  oiir  all  to  achieve  victory 
in  war  and  to  establiiih  Justice  in  peace — the 
promise  of  America  o  the  world,  the  I'ght 
and  the  hope  of  all  rianklnd. 


V«catioiMl  Training  for  Handicapped 
Ve^raiu 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENKSTLVANtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22,  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  6f  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  consent 
which  I  have  received.  I  am  submitting 
for  printing  in  the  JRecord  an  address  by 
Dr.  Loyal  D.  Odhnar  on  vocational  train- 
ing for  handicappe  i  veterans : 

Never  before  in  my  life  have  I  made  a  study 
in  which  I  started  ox  t  knowing  so  much  and 
ended  up  knowing  S4i  little  as  I  have  in  this 
Instance. 

When  I  commenc«d  work  on  this  subject 
I  definitely  knew  thiit  I  was  dealing  with  a 
topic  that  had  been  grossly  ignored  both  by 
public  and  priv.'tte  ai  encies  and  that  I  was  a 
pioneer  sailicg  forth  on  uncharted  seas. 

By  the  time  I  was  i  eady  to  commence  writ- 
ing this  paper.  I  ha(  discovered  that  in  the 
New  York  Public  Lib  -ary  alone,  one  can  find 
48  articles  on  what  Germany  has  done  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  vocational  training  of 
her  wounded  veterai  s;  7  on  what  Italy  has 
done:  30  on  Englan< 's  work  in  this  field;  2 
on  Nev  Zealand;  1  on  South  Africa;  and 
lao  on  United  State  t:  and  Just  to  top  that 
off.  I  found  that  th  >  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion has  issued  a  t  i'olicgraphy  on  the  re- 
habiliutlon  of  th>  disabled  serviceman, 
containing  the  titl«  of  276  articles,  bocks, 
bulletins,  and  other  j:  ubllcations  on  this  sub- 
ject, practically  all  o  which  have  been  writ- 
ten since  1942.  and  r  one  of  which  are  dupli- 
cations of  those  mei  itloned  above. 

Valuable  studies  lave  been  prepared  by 
the  War  Manpower  :ommission.  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Selective  Service,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  departments 
at  education  of  mos'  of  the  States  have  Is- 
sued bulletins  on  tl  e  subject,  as  have  the 
departments  of  voi  atlonal  rehabilitation. 
Many  corporations  a  ready  have  made  stud- 
ies in  which  they  hi  ve  analyzed  the  physi- 
cal requirements  of  every  Jcb  In  their  or- 
ganization and  hav«  paralleled  them  with 
similar  analyses  of  'rhat  handicapped  men 
are  able  to  do  according  to  the  type  of  their 


handicap.  This  point  is  Illustrated  In  thi 
attached  Job  analysis  made  by  the  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Co. 

Among  corporations  which  have  mnde  such 
studies  are  the  Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Co. 
and  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  Some 
corporations  are  making  Invaluable  experi- 
ence studies.  They  are  now  employing 
workers  with  a  wide  variety  of  physical  handi- 
caps and  are  carefiilly  studying  what  they 
can  and  cannot  do  and  are  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  handicapped  workers 
psychological  reactions. 

Following  the  last  war,  the  Red  Cross 
under  the  guidance  of  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie, 
operated  a  school  exclusively  for  handicapped 
veterans  and  kept  a  careful  record  of  their 
experiences. 

An  organization  known  as  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Committee  recently  has  been 
established  with  headquarters  at  9  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  City.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  a  well-known  ei(-8ervice- 
men's  organization  formed  after  the  last 
war,  Just  last  week,  announced  in  New  York 
City  the  launching  of  a  11.000.000  campaign 
to  finance  their  proposed  program  for  the 
wounded  veterans  of  World  War  No  2. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  ot 
Foreign  Wars  have  their  committees  on 
handicapped  veterans.  Army  and  Navy  hos- 
pitals are  having  thorough  psychological 
tests  made  of  handicapped  veterans  before 
they  are  discharged  and  careful  records  are 
made  of   their  aptitudes   and   attitudes. 

Right  here  in  Philadelphia  our  vocational 
schools  have  in  operation  a  plan  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Hospital  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  training  handi- 
capped veterans  while  they  are  still  under 
naval  hospital  Jurisdiction  and  before  they 
have  been  discharged.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  whole  session  on  this  same  subject  is  now 
in  process  in  this  very  hotel  at  Industrial  vo- 
cational section  of  this  same  convention. 
Also  here  in  Philadelphia  a  group  of  firms — 
large  and  small — are  cooperating  with  the 
Veterans'  Placement  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Hospital  and  the  Army  hospital  in 
Valley  Forge  in  employing  wounded  veterans 
'while  they  are  still  under  hospital  care. 
Nearly  100  Injured  veterans  are  now  working 
in  Philadelphia  plants  on  this  pioneering 
program. 

Firms  on  the  honor  roll  to  date  are:  Kel> 
lett  Autogiro  Co.,  R.  F.  Sedgely  Co..  J.  J. 
Smith  Electric  Co..  Philadelphia  Record.  East- 
man Kodak  Co.  (Philadelphia  office),  Bendlx 
Aviation  Cc.  Sloan  Blabon  Corp.,  Sears,  Roe- 
buck 8t  Co..  Renninger  &  Graves.  Railw.ay  Ex- 
press Co.  (Phllndelphia  office l.  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  Annex  Philadelphia  Hearing  Aid, 
Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co..  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Whiting  Paterson  Paper  Co.,  Lime- 
burner  Optical  Co..  Globe  Ticket  Co..  Cuneo 
Eastern  Press.  J.  J.  Pocock,  Inc..  Thomas 
Martindale  Co..  General  Motors  (Philadel- 
phia). 

All  of  the  above  is  written  merely  by  way 
of  introduction,  and  to  beg  your  Indulgence 
in  my  attempt  to  talk  to  you  on  this  topic. 

After  all,  who  am  I  to  speak  to  you  teach- 
ers on  such  a  subject  as  vocational  training 
for  handicapped  veterans?  I  am  neither  a 
teacher  nor  a  personnel  man  for  Industry, 
nor  a  handicapped  veteran.  And  yet,  gen- 
tlemen. I  proceed.  I  do  so  because  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  this  problem.  I 
do  so  because  our  country  Is  now,  and  will 
Increasingly  continue  to  be  faced  with  a 
more  serious  situation  with  handicapped  vet- 
erans than  ever  before  in  Its  history. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  In  mind  continually  dur- 
ing this  discussion  the  all-Important  fact  that 
In  this  war  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
handicapped  veterans  In  proportion  to  the 
total  number  engaged  in  battle  than  during 
any  previous  war  in  world  history.    This  con- 
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dltlon  is  a  direct  result  of  the  miraculous  ad- 
vances made  in  medical  science  and  transpor- 
tation during  the  last  several  years  The 
sulfa  drugs  ard  penicillin  and  blood  plasma 
have  made  it  possible  to  save  the  lives  in  this 
war  of  countless  thousands  of  wounded  sol- 
diers who  would  have  bled  to  death  or  have 
died  of  infections  in  any  previous  war.  And 
the  airplane  has  made  it  pos::  ble  to  place 
severely  wounded  men  in  the  hospitals  at 
Atlantic  City  or  Miami  within  48  hours  after 
they  have  been  picked  up  off  the  battlefields 
of  Euroi>e.  There  they  receive  the  very  last 
word  in  medical  science  and  care.  And  so, 
we  already  have  and  increasingly  will  con- 
tinue to  have  with  us  handicapped  men  who 
never  would  have  lived  in  any  past  war. 

It  Is  this  ^act  which  makes  this  subject  one 
of  such  paramount  Importance  and  which 
makes  it  so  Intensely  Interesting  to  me  as  a 
public  relations  man,  for  that — and  not 
teaching  nor  personnel  work — is  my  profes- 
sion. 

The  handicapped  veteran  will  be  an  influ- 
ence which  simply  cannot  be  Ignored  follow- 
ing this  war  and  It  behooves  all  of  us  In  the 
field  of  public  relations  to  make  certain  that 
we  give  him  primary  consideration  in  our 
thinking,  planning,  and  actions.  With  this 
thought  in  mind,  therefore,  let  us  proceed 
to  constructive  consideration  of  our  topic. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  Federal  agencies  Involved  and  of  their 
respective  responsibilities. 

1.  Army  and  Navy  hospitals:  After  a  sol- 
dier is  wounded  in  battle  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled, he  is  transported  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble to  a  naval  or  Army  hospital.  There  he 
Is  given  the  necessary  medical  and  surgical 
attention  He  is  thoroughly  "reconditioned." 
He  is  then  given  a  psychological  test  to  de- 
termine his  aptitude  and  attitude  and  in 
some  cases  is  given  vocational  training  even 
before  discharge. 

2.  Selective  service:  Immediately  upon  dis- 
charge the  veteran,  whether  disabled  cff  not, 
must  report  to  his  local  draft  board.  (All 
draft  boards  are  under  Selective  Service.) 
There  he  must  Interview  the  employment 
committeeman  who  reviews  his  record,  de- 
termines whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  go  back 
to  his  pre-war  Job  and  in  the  case  of  handi- 
capped veterans,  whether  he  Is  able  to  do 
the  work  Involved.  A  veteran  must  make 
application  for  return  to  his  pre-war  position 
within  90  days  after  separation  from  the 
militai7  service.  (It  was  40  days,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  lengthened  to  90  days  only 
last  week  )  The  employment  committee- 
man then  refers  the  veteran  to  the — 

3.  United  States  Employment  Service:  The 
U.  S.  E.  S.,  as  It  Is  commonly  called,  then 
takes  over  and  goes  through  the  necessary 
procedure  either  to  relocate  the  veteran  In 
his  pre-war  position  or  to  find  new  employ- 
ment for  him 

4.  The  Veterans'  Administration :  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  takes  care  of  all  other 
matters  affecting  veterans,  such  as  provisions 
for  apprentice  training,  vocational  training, 
loans  for  homes,  farms,  and  business  educa- 
tion, hospital  care,  medical  attention,  dis- 
ability pensions,  etc. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  veteran  of 
World  Vi/ar  No  2  has  been  generously  pro- 
vided for  under  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  and 
that  the  landlcapped  veteran  will  not  be 
thrown  out  of  the  service  to  become  an  ob- 
ject of  charity.  But  let  us  remember  that 
even  though  the  handicapped  veteran  may 
receive  a  pension  of  nearly  $100  a  month,  he 
does  not  want  to  wEiste  away  his  life  doing 
nothing.  He  wants  to  be  a  self-supporting, 
self-respecting  men,  just  as  much  after  his 
Injury  as  before. 

What  can  industry,  the  community,  and 
vocational  education  do  to  help  him  obtain 
this  goal? 

Industry,  and  by  industry  I  mean  all  em- 
ployers, can  thoroughly  analyze  every  Job  In 
the  business  to  determine  the  physical  re- 


quirements and  working  conditions  of  each 
rsepectlve  Job.  It  can  then  match  this  rtudy 
with  the  physical  abilities  that  each  wounded 
veteran  has  left  and  fit  him  into  Jobs  that 
will  require  no  more  than  he  Is  able  to  per- 
form. 

Industry  also  can  revamp  its  entire  think- 
ing about  the  physically  handicapped,  bo  that 
Instead  of  rejecting  the  wounded  veteran 
applicant  for  what  he  cannot  do,  It  will  em- 
ploy him  for  what  he  can  do. 

Industry  must  never  employ  a  handicapped 
man  out  of  charity.  It  must  employ  him 
because  It  needs  him  to  fill  certain  Jobs. 

Finally.  Industry  must  start  now  to  deter- 
mine where  It  can  and  where  It  cannot  em- 
ploy handicapped  veterans.  The  problem  of 
employing  or  reemploying  the  wounded  vet- 
eran is  not  one  that  can  wait  for  demobiliza- 
tion following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  It 
Is  one  that  Is  facing  us  now.  War  Injuries 
do  not  wait  for  peace  to  be  signed.  They 
happen  while  the  war  is  t)eing  fought,  and 
we  already  have  a  tragically  large  number  of 
severely  injured  men  now  in  the  process  of 
reconditioning.     Every  day  adds  many  more. 

I  do  not  know  the  total  number  of  per- 
manently handicapped  veterans  today,  but 
it  can  be  safely  predicted  that  before  this 
war  ends  the  number  will  exceed  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  wars  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, including  the  Civil  War  and  World 
War  No.  1.  Therefore,  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  industry  is  a  fundamental  neces- 
sity. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  about  the  small  em- 
ployer. Some  Way  must  be  found  to  aid  him 
in  making  the  same  studies  and  employing 
the  same  proportionate  numbers  as  the  large 
employer,  who  can  maintain  a  personnel  de- 
partment. 

Small  business  employs  more  workers  than 
big  business.  It  '.s  in  this  field  that  I  believe 
that  vocational  education  can  perform  Its 
greatest  service. 

I  will  go  Into  this  further  under  the  sub- 
ject What  Can  Vocational  Education  Do? 
Above  all  things,  Industry  must  give  handi- 
capped veterans  sympathetic  consideration, 
especially  during  the  early  months  of  their 
employment. 

The  community  has  a  very  Important  part 
to  play.  It  can  organize  veterans  rehabilita- 
tion committees,  perferably  under  the  most 
aggressive  existing  local  agency  such  as  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  junior  chamber  of 
commerce.  Red  Cross,  the  Public  Charities 
Association,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
the  American  Legion  or  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

This  committee  should — 

A.  Mobilize  local  employers  now  to  study 
the  problem  of  employing  handicapped  vet- 
erans and  to  follow  that  up  by  employing 
the  largest  number  possible.  Some  employ- 
ers fear  that  they  will  Involve  themselves  In 
difficulties  with  their  Insurance  If  they  em- 
ploy handicapped  veterans.  They  should  be 
shown  the  publication  entitled  "A  Plan  to 
Help  You  Employ  Disabled  Veterans  and 
Other  Handicapped  Persons.  Productively  and 
Safely."  published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  ^asualty  Cos. 

Not  only  do  the  casualty  companies  not 
oppose  the  enfployment  of  handicapped  per- 
sons, they  encourage  It.  All  firms  having 
had  extensive  experience  In  the  employment 
of  the  handicapped,  agree  that  they  excel  the 
average  worker  in  dependability  and  careful- 
ness. This  should  l>e  emphasized  to  all  em- 
ployers. 

B.  See  that  material  for  making  this  study 
Is  on  file  In  the  local  public  library.  This  Is 
essential  because  many  employers  will  want 
to  make  this  study  privately  before  com- 
mitting themselves  publicly. 

C.  See  that  this  material  is  on  file  with 
the  local  board  of  education  and  that  some 
teacher  or  teachers  are  assigned  to  specialize 
in  Its  study. 

This  Is  essential  because  many  employers 
will    want    to    consult    with    someone    well 


versed  In  this  problem  before  making  a  com- 
mitment. 

D.  Keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  determine  the  total  num- 
ber of  handicapped  veterans  from  the  com- 
munity. Every  community  will  want  its 
handicapped  men  to  leturn  home,  yet  many 
severely  handicapped  men  feel  that  they 
never  want  to  face  the  home  folks  again  and 
would  prefer  to  start  life  over  again  in  some 
other  community.  It  is  also  Important  that 
the  local  committee  should  know  at  all 
times  the  extent  of  Its  handicapped  veterans' 
problem. 

E.  Make  a  study  locally  of  what  handi- 
capped people  have  done  for  themselves. 
(Nothing  will  give  one  a  clearer  Idea  of  the 
great  poesiblllties  for  gainful  employment  of 
handicapped  veterans  than  to  study  what 
handicapped  people  already  have  Uone  for 
themselves.)  Also,  nothing  can  be  more 
encouraging  to  wounded  men  than  to  learn 
of  the  successes  of  others  who  are  similarly 
handicapped. 

F.  To  study  the  experiences  of  local  homes 
for  cripples  Almost  every  large  American 
community  now  has  one  or  more  homes  for 
crippled  chljdren.  Many  of  the  "graduates* 
from  these  homes  ara  now  self-supporting. 
The  children  nave  disabilities  paralleling 
practically  everything  that  has  resulted  fronx 
war  Injuries 

Q.  To  follow  up  on  handicapped  veterans 
who  are  employed  and  study  their  experi- 
ences. 

H.  To  forward  the  result  of  all  studies  to 
a  central  national  agency,  perhaps  by  way  of 
a  central  Stat*  agency  for  redistribution  to 
all  localities  so  that  every  community  may 
benefit  from  the  other  conununitles'  experi- 
ences. 

I.  To  interest  local  groups,  such  as  the 
luncheon -service  clubs,  to  specialize  In  help- 
ing certain  types  of  disability.  I  have  In 
mind  the  work  the  Lion's  Club  has  done  for 
the  blind. 

Please  note  that  In  submitting  this  pro- 
posed community  committee  program  I  have 
kept  two  Important  points  In  mind :  The  first 
Is  to  avoid.  If  possible,  the  creation  of  a  new 
organization  or  assocation.  The  second  Js 
to  refrain  from  entering  the  field  of  inter- 
viewing the  handicapped  veterans.  Remem- 
ber, he  alr^adv  will  be  interviewed  by  the 
Army  or  the  Navy,  by  Selective  Service,  the 
U.  S.  E.  8.  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  his  prospective  employers.  If  there  Is  to 
be  any  interviewing  of  these  veterans  by 
volunteer  groups,  I  strongly  virge  that  that 
be  left  to  their  own  kind,  namely,  the  local 
chapter  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
Even  the  follow-up  of  disabled  veterans  who 
are  employed  should  be  confined  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  employer. 

The  piirpose  of  the  voluntary  Community 
Veterans'  Rehabilitation  Committee  is  to 
mobilize  employers  to  hire  handicapped  men 
and  to  study  the  community's  experiences 
with  handicapped  people  in  order  that  all 
Interested  may  gain  thereby. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  veritable  rush  of 
well-intentioned  organizations  to  enter  the 
field  of  helping  the  handicapped  veterans. 
Most  of  them  will  be  unnecessary  duplica- 
tions of- existing  agencies,  and  many  of  them 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  through  con- 
fusing rather  than  helping  the  wounded 
man.  There^ls  a  need  for  mobilizing  the 
employers  and  for  studying  local  experiences. 
These  two  tasks  will  give  the  local  voluntary 
committee  all  that  they  can  do  with  the  time 
available  to  them. 

In  general.  I  think  the  local  committee 
should  be  comprised  of: 

A.  Representatives  from  the  leading  line* 
of  employment — ^manufacturing,  distribu- 
tion, construction,  transportation,  service 
trades,  professions  agriculture,  etc. 

B.  A  social  worker  from  the  community 
chest  or  united  social  agencies  or  Red  Cross. 

C.  Representatives  from  the  public  and 
private  school  system. 
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D.  A  repreaestatlT*  from  mxinidpal  gor- 
emment 

I.  Represent* tlves  from  Teter&ns'  aseocia- 

tiODM. 

F.  RepreaenUttTes  from  kxal  press  atMl 
radio. 

0.  A  leMUnf  medical  man. 

Wherever  physically  handicapped  people 
can  be  found  In  the  lines  above  suggested 
who  ara  competent  to  represent  the  com- 
munity. I  belisve  It  would  be  wtae  to  have 
them  as  members  of  these  community  com- 
mittees. 

What  can  vocational  education  do  for  the 
handicapped  veteran? 

1.  Having  learned  where  handicapped  vet- 
erans can  be  employed  and  where  there  is 
likelihood  of  a  need  for  them,  open  classes 
in  those  Uses. 

a.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  most 
llkel>  Unes  for  self-employment  of  handi- 
oappsd  vetsrans  and  open  classes  in  those 
lines.  Self-employment  means  going  into 
business  for  oneself.  No  field  offers  greater 
prospecU  for  this  than  retail  distribution. 
It.  therefore,  behooves  distributive  educa- 
tloo  to  make  the  training  of  handicapped 
veterans  a  major  Item  in  tu  1946  program 
of  activities. 

S.  Am«i<a  Is  rapidly  losing  the  art  of 
reading.  Many  of  the  handicapped  will  not 
be  able  to  flit  over  the  countryside  with  the 
ease  of  the  average  man.  Therefore.  I  urge 
that  any  program  of  vocational  education 
for  the  wounded  veterans  shall  Include  a 
course  In  the  good  old  art  of  reading  worth- 
while literatxire.  If  thl*  can  be  dortr.  it  will 
be  a  source  at  permanent  Joy  \o  the  veteran 
and  will  be  a  boon  to  the  country. 

4.  Distributive  vocational  education  and 
the  distributive  indiistry  should  frankly  lace 
the  fact  that  we  are  far  behind  manufactur- 
ing In  the  matter  of  vocational  education 
and  emplojment  of  handicapped  veterans. 

We  are  not  backward  when  it  comes  to 
claiming  tliat  distribution  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est employers  in  our  economic  system,  but 
we  are  definitely  backward  when  it  comes  to 
training  and  employing  our  wounded  sol- 
diers. We  can't  begin  to  match  manufac- 
tvtring  In  the  percentage  of  our  large  com- 
paoiss  which  have  made  Job  analyses  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  our  possibilities  for 
employing  .bandicapped  veterans  and  of  en- 
gaging in  current  experiments  in  adding 
them  to  owr  pay  rolls. 

I  believe  that  distributive  education  can 
perform  a  gi  eat  nauonal  service  in  taking  the 
lead  in  educating  employers  in  our  line  to 
bscome  moie  aggressive  in  this  activity. 

There  is  a  very  definite  reason  for  our 
hackwardne:*.  Our  classification  and  treat- 
ment as  s  nonessential  Industry  has  com- 
piled us  mcire  and  more  to  resort  to  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  high-school  students 
and  we  have  found  that  they  have  done  won- 
ders m  belfing  us  meet  a  manpower  emer- 
gency far  more  serious  than  faced  any  other 
line  of  ende«ivor  and  in  fulfilling  our  funcUon 
far  beyond  the  most  wildly  optimistic  hopes 
of  1M3  (oniy  2  abort  years  ago) . 

But  supptjse  for  a  moment  that  the  pes- 
simistic predictions  of  a  post-war  slump 
should  not  prove  true.  Suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  tlMse  who  are  planning  for  a 
maintained  national  income  of  1150.000.- 
000.000  ahoold  succeed.  Suppose  that  the 
naeessary  f10.000.000.000  retail  volume  to  sup- 
port radi  sn  sooDomy  should  develop.  And 
•gain,  suppose  that  with  the  war  pressure 
removed  tlie  husbands,  sons,  fathers,  and 
brettacfs  of  our  women  workers  and  our  stu- 
dent help  should  decide  that  they  want  them 
in  the  home  to  reestablish  a  normal 
Uft. 

Ttien  where  would  we  be? 

I  dont  tike  to  introduce  this  typr-  of  ap- 
■cause  we  ahould  be  planning  to  em- 
ploy   our    handicapped    veterans    regardless 


of  the  probabilities  cir  meeting  our  employ- 
ment needs  with  mothers,  wives,  and  high- 
school  students. 

Nevertheless,  I  thihk  It  Is  Important  for 
us  to  keep  this  possibility  in  mind.     What 


a  tragedy  it  would 
to  meet  a  post-war 


on  the  part  of  man| 
problem   today   to 
and  to  ignore  the 
veloped   from   the   U 


contribute  maceriallj 
6.  Distributive 


if  distribution  failed 
m  because  of  man- 
power shortage  after  <he  magnificent  Job  that 
we  have  done  in  nieetlng  the  war  emer- 
gency— and  no  one  tan  deny  that  we  have 
done  a  magnificent  job. 

Distributive  educalon  can  add  to  Its  war 
laurels — and  they  ar»  many — by  taking  the 
lead  in  selling  distrlliution  to  match  manu- 
facturing Ih  the  training  and  employing  of 
handicapped   veterans. 

5.  Education — if  not  vocational  educa- 
tion— can  contribute  materially  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  I  of  traming  the  handi- 
capped veteran.s  thrpugh  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  make  this  tie  subject  of  their  grad- 
\iatlon  theses.    Ther^  seems  to  be  a  tendency 

who  are  studying  the 

t   Irom    1940   or    1942 

of  material  that  de- 

t    war    and    the    many 

years   of   experience  I  of    our    homes    for    the 

physically    disabled.  {     Such    studies    should 

to  the  general  good, 
atlon  can  render  a 
great  service  to  Ihtle  business  through 
studying  the  subject  of  the  placement  of 
handicapped  veteranfc  and  acting  as  advisers 
to  the  small  businessman  who  cannot  em- 
ploy personnel  managers. 

7.  One  of  the-mosi  Important  things  that 
distributive  education  can  do  for  our  handi- 
capped veterans  Is  to  train  Its  teachers  to  be- 
come sympathetic  liateneis.  All  of  those  en- 
gaged in  this  worls  \)^hom  I  have  interviewed 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  ap- 
parently unimportant  point.  It  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  th^se  men  that  they  want 
to  talk — not  about  I  their  military  experi- 
ences— but  their  peasona.  problems,  to  any- 
body who  will  listen!  They  are  nervous,  un- 
settled, yes — unstable.  They  have  had  ex- 
periences so  foreign  to  their  normal  lives 
that  Uiey  are  chang(d  to  their  very  founda- 
tions. They  want  t)  think — but  they  want 
to  think  out  loud,  ^hcsl^  who  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  their  education  simply  must  be- 
come patient  and  sympnthetlc  listeners  or 
else  they  should  not  continue  in  this  par- 
tlctilar  field  of  education. 

The  Ofnce  of  Education  seems  to  be  the 
logical  Federal  agency  to  make  the  study  of 
the  subject  that  should  he  on  file  with  all 
libraries  and  boards  of  education. 

In  conclusion.  I  w  sh  to  present  a  plan  for 
employment  of  banc  icapped  veterans,  which 
was  presented  to  m(  by  Walter  Spear,  him- 
self a  woimded  veteran,  on  behalf  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Conunerce  of  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Spear  was  a  member  of  the  Rang- 
ers who  landed  at  Salerno  before  the  infan- 
try went  ashore.  Hu  is  one  of  the  few  men 
left  out  of  his  entire  unit,  and  few  men 
know  the  thinking  of  our  injured  soldiers 
more  intimately  thin  he  does. 

"While  the  soldier  or  sailor  is  In  the  Army 
or  Naval  Hospital,  hi  ve  the  doctor  or  a  board 
of  doctors  state  to  w^t  degree  he  is  disabled. 
Then  have  him  dlsciiss  his  desires  with  quali- 
fied men  who  wUl  make  suggestions  to  the 
soldier  in  regard  to  the  positions  in  Indiistry 
open  to  him  and  dascribLig  the  nature  and 
possibilities  in  every]  industry  for  which  he  is 
qualified.  Have  boo|ts  and  plans  of  all  posi- 
tions and  training  needed  so  that  the  soldier 
caa  read  and  sttidy  this  material  to  acquaint 
blmself  with  the  AosaiblllUes  in  industry 
tor  which  he  is  qualified.  In  doing  this  at  the 
hospital  or  camp,  th^  men  will  not  have  time 
to  think  they  are  hei  pleas  cripples — thus  new 
Interest  will  be  atari  ed.  And,  when  tiie  vet- 
oans  sre  ready  to  lea  ve  the  hospital  for  home, 
they  will  know  better  what  they  are  fitted 


for  and  perhaps  what  Job  they  want  to  go 
after. 

"In  their  home  city  have  one  recognized 
board  of  experienced  men  whom  these  vet- 
erans can  see  for  a  final  discussion.  An  ap- 
pointment should  be  made  lor  the  veterans 
before  they  leave  the  hospital  or  camp  and 
they  will  be  expected  to  report  to  the  desig- 
nated board  or  a  predetermined  day.  The 
names  and  reports  of  qualifications  for  de- 
sired Job  or  training  of  each  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  board  in  his  particular  city  In 
advance.  Such  a  report  would  indicate  his 
physical  condition  so  that  the  returning  vet- 
eran will  not  have  to  keep  telling  hi*  advisers 
and  employers  about  his  condition.  The 
board  will,  of  course,  expect  the  veteran  to 
have  an  idea  as  to  his  desires  and  qualifica- 
tions 

"With  such  information  supplied  In  ad- 
vance, the  soldier  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
f«e!  that  the  board  knows  him  personally, 
thvs  creating  a  friendly  helpful  atmosphere. 
This  board  will  not  be  expected  to  place  the 
soldier  in  his  desired  school  or  Job.  but  Just 
to  advise  and  suggest  local  possibilities  for 
his  tienefit. 

"Train  these  men  so  well  that  Industry  will 
want  them,  not  so  that  Industry  will  take 
them  Just  to  help.  Show  the  soldiers  and 
employers  the  record  of  performance  of  the 
handicapped  civilian  workers  v^ulle  the  boys 
were  at  war. 

"Walteh    Spxab. 
"Chairman,  Veterans'  Rehabilitation 
Committee.    Junior    Chamber    of 
Commerce,  Philadelphia.  Pa." 

Finally,  as  a  guide  to  those  who  may  desire 
to  make  a  study  of  this  subject.  I  submit  the 
following : 

1.  Communicate   with: 

(a)  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

(c)  United  States  Employment  Service 
(try  to  secure  if  possible  copies  of  "Special 
Aids  for  Placing  Military  Personnel  in  Civilian 
Jobs"  and  "Special  Aids  for  Placing  Naval 
Personnel   in  Civilian  Jobs." 

(d)  Veterans'  Administration. 

(e)  Selective   Service. 

(f)  Ofllce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation — 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

(g)  United  States  Department   of  Labor, 
(h)  State  Department   of  Vocational   Re- 
habilitation. 

(i)  Visit  your  nearest  army  or  navy  hos- 
pital. 

2.  Procure  a  copy  of  Bulletin  162  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation — 130  East  22d 
Street.  New  York  City  (price  20  cents).  It  Is 
a  bibliography  of  all  recent  articles  on  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled  Serviceman. 

3.  Review  articles  In  your  local  library  un- 
der the  subject  Disabled,  Physically  Handi- 
capped, and  Crippled. 

4.  Contact  your  local  Red  Cros.s.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  American  Legion.  Vet- 
terans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Community  Chest. 

5.  If  you  are  Phlladelphlans,  contact  your 
chamber  of  commerce. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  of  the  studies  which 
I  have  reviewed  on  employment  and  training 
of  veterans  has  been  made  by  our  own  Phila- 
delphia Chunber  of  Conunerce  and  has  been 
sumnoarized  In  two  pamphlets,  entitled  "Em- 
ployment of  Veterans"  and  "Soldier,  We  Wish 
You  Well."  Don't  fail  to  obtain  copies  of 
them  if  you  wish  to  study  this  subject. 

By  following  the  above  sus^gestions  one  can 
compile  for  oneself  a  bibliography  of  bibliog- 
raphies and  can  study  the  subject  as  exten- 
sively or  as  sketchlly  as  one  may  wish. 

And  I  unhesitatingly  predict  that  anyone 
making  a  study  of  this  subject  will  become 
convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
problem  of  vocational  training  and  employ- 
ment of  our  handicapped  veterans  and  will 
volunteer  his  services  for  as  long  as  they  may 
be  needed. 
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EXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missocai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  J.  Howard  Pew,  president.  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  before  the  National  Conference  of 
Business  Paper  Editors.  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  New  York,  Monday  evening,  March 
19.  1945: 

We  are  here  tonight  as  representatives  of 
the  trade  press.  An  such  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility to  advocat<;  those  measures  which 
are  good  for  the  Ar:ierican  public,  and  that 
which  is  really  good  for  the  American  people 
is  good  for  business.  Ouis  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  wise  h^adership.  so  that 
all  segments  of  business  and  industry  may 
clearly  understand  our  ecoriomlc  system. 

Under  the  impact  of  the  world's  most  ter- 
rible war,  we  have  been  Jarred  loose  from 
our  social,  economic  and  p3litical  moorings. 
Emotion  ha.s  replace!  reasoi.  Expediency  is 
adopted  in  the  hop; 'that  thereby  the  war 
may  be  brought  to  a  spe<>dier  conclusion. 
Many  people  would  stoop  to  use  the  war  to 
Impose  their  panaceas  on  us  for  our  economic 
salvation.  Virtuallj  every  dawn  brings  a 
new  crop  of  prophets  of  a  brave  new  world  in 
the  future.  Virtuall/  each  twilight  has  seen 
unfolded  new  and  b<>gulllng  schemes  where- 
by men  ma>  live  witiiout  the  painfvil  process 
of  work  or  thotight.  Yours  is  the  task  of 
analyzing  in  ar  impt  rtial  ar  d  logical  manner 
these  grandiose  schenes,  and  of  pointing  out 
the  fallacies  in  theii  glittering  promises.  It 
is  in  the  hope  of  me  king  seme  small  contri- 
bution in  assisting  you  in  that  task  that  I 
have  come  oere  tonight. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  various 
pressures  undermining  our  competitive  en- 
terprise system  and  pushing  us  toward  a 
collectivlst  system  under  ever-expanding 
governmental  authority.  I  shall  discuss 
tonight  only  one   ci   these  pressures — that 


of  monopolistic  restraints  of  trade.  The 
widespread  movement  that  recently  has  come 
to  the  front  to  cartellze  world  trade  under 
government  control  through  so-called  trade 
accords  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  danger 
now  threatening  economic  progress  in  Amer- 
ica. My  desire  is  to  arouse  you  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  gravity  of  that  danger,  and, 
through  you,  our  leaders  of  business,  indus- 
try, and  the  American  people. 

Discussions  of  this  sort  mean  very  little 
unless  we  have  before  us  a  clear  definition 
of  the  terms  and  words  we  are  using,  and  a 
definite  expi«ltion  of  the  principles  upon 
which  we  make  our  stand.  So,  as  a  starting 
point,  all  that  I  say  shall  be  bottomed  upon 
a  strong  and  fervent  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  our  American  competitive  enterprise  sys- 
tem as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of 
living  for  all.  providing  employment  for  those 
able  and  willing  to  work,  and  creating  oppor- 
tunities for  men  and  women  to  utilize  their 
talents  to  the  utmost. 

Business  and  Industry  render  their  great- 
est service  to  the  Nation  when  they  con- 
stantly produce  better  products  and  services 
at  lower  prices  through  an  efficiency  that 
reconciles  a  low-cost  policy  with  the  pay- 
ment of  high  wages.  But  that  objective  can 
be  realized  only  through  constantly  increas- 
ing the  productive  efficiency  of  everyone  en- 
gaged in  business  and  industry.  It  cannot  be 
achieved  under  the  restrictions  of  bureau- 
cratic control;  nor  can  it  be  achieved  in  the 
face  of  feather-bedding  practices,  whether 
imposed  by  government,  labor,  or  the  owners 
of  industry:  and  it  cannot  be  achieved  if  we 
are  going  to  adopt  policies  that  remove  both 
the  stlmultis  and  the  means  to  increased 
efficiency  by  reducing  alike  the  rewards  for 
seeking  It  and  the  penalties  for  ignoring  it. 

If  you  believe  in  that  principle  and  its 
implications,  then  you  cannot  regard  cartels, 
in  any  form,  as  good  business  practices.  If 
you  do  not  believe  in  that  principle,  if  you 
favor  collectivism  In  our  economic  life,  na- 
tional socialism,  national  ownership,  and  all 
the  other  philosophies  which  lead  to  the  all 
powerful  state  then  you  will  find  cartels 
an  admirable  instrument  to  achieve  your 
objectives. 

When  I  use  the  word  "cartel"  I  mean  an 
arrangement  whereby  two  or  more  independ- 
ent enterprises  undertake  to  restrict  th« 
production,  fix  the  prices,  and/or  allocate 
markets  or  sales  quotas  covering  commodi- 


ties in  which  they  trade.    This  is  the  so- 
called  private  cartel. 

A  government-controlled  cartel  is  such  an 
arrangement  under  the  direction  or  with 
the  sanction  of  the  government  having  Juris- 
diction o%'er  such  enterprises  and  it  usually 
contains  t>rovision8  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  arrangement. 

A  super-state  cartel  Is  an  arrangement  re- 
qtiiring  independent  enterprises  to  restrict 
production,  fix  prices,  and /or  aUocate 
markets,  made  pursuant  to  an  international 
agreement  or  treaty  between  two  or  more 
governments  which  undertake  in  some  man- 
ner to  enforce  upon  their  nationals  the  terms 
and   conditions  of  such  an   arrangement. 

The  private  cartel  embraces  monopolistic 
practices  in  restraint  of  trade  that  have  been 
outlawed  in  this  country  for  more  than  50 
years.  The  evil  and  reprehensible  nature  of 
such  practices  is  beyond  dispute.  Their  ef- 
fect has  been  to  destroy  initiative,  close  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  new  Individual  en- 
trepreneur, destroy  small  business  units,  en- 
courage inefficiency,  raise  prices,  and  thus 
lower  the  standard  of  living.  These  fruits 
of  the  cartel  system  result  In  the  freezing 
of  industrial  progress  to  the  detriment  of 
workers,  consiuners,  and  those  with  savings 
to  invest. 

Pew  voices  today  are  openly  raised  in  de- 
fense of  the  so-called  private  cartel.  But 
there  is  a  school  of  thought  which  believes 
that  an  undertaking  which  is  against  the 
general  welfare,  and  thus  bad.  can  be  made 
good  if  it  is  conducted  under  government 
control.  niuBtrattve  of  the  Government- 
controlled  cartel  were  the  N.  R.  A.  codes  of 
a  few  years  ago.  There  we  have  the  Gtov- 
ernment  urging  and  even  forcing  upon  Amer- 
ican industries  practices,  which,  If  under- 
taken outside  of  the  N.  R.  A.  codes,  would 
have  been  unlawful.  Their  counterpart  has 
flourished  in  Europe  for  many  years  and  is 
a  primary  reason  for  the  backwardness  of 
European  Industry  compared  with  our  own. 

The  superstate  cartel  is  a  relatively  new 
evolution  of  the  cartel  Idea,  under  the  de- 
ceptive labeling  of  trade  accords.  These 
agreements  compound  all  the  evils  found  in 
private  and  government-controlled  cartels, 
adding  to  them  a  dangerous  expansion  of 
power  in  our  Federal  Government  through 
the  treaty-making  device.  Dliistratlve  of  the 
superstate  cartel  Is  the  abortive  Anglo- 
American  petroleum  agreement  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Senate  last  stimmer, 
but  subsequently  withdrawn  under  pressure 
of  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  American 
petroleum  industry.  The  objectives  of  this 
proposal  were  never  clearly  set  forth  beyond 
vague  statements  that  the  purpose  was  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  development  of  the 
world's  oil  resources  through  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  industry. 

Such  euphemisms  as  orderly  development, 
stabilization,  fair  competition,  rationalized 
competition,  elimination  of  waste,  and  fair 
prices  always  are  tised  to  describe  the  objec- 
tives of  a  cartel.  They  are  terms  which 
should  immediately  arouse  your  suspicions 
and  command  your  close  scrutiny. 

The  Anglo-American  oil  agreement  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  restrictions  on  the 
production  of  petroleum  and  its  products,  the 
fixing  of  prices,  and  the  allocation  of  market- 
ing quotas  upon  the  recommendations  of  an 
international  petroleum  commission.  In- 
herent in  the  implications  of  the  agreement 
was  the  assumption  of  an  obligation  by  our 
Federal  Government,  when  it  concurred  in 
such  recommendations,  to  imdertake  to  carry 
them  out  in  the  domestic  field.  This  would 
necessitate  the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  an  authority  which  it  does  not 
now  possess  under  our  Constitution,  since 
Jurisdiction  over  national  resources  is  among 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  in  the 
tenth  amendment. 

The  Federal  Ooverrunent  would  have 
gotten  the  authority  to  fulfill  its  part  of  the 
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b«rgaln  made  with  other  nations  Uurough  the 
treaty-making  power. 

Out  Conatltutlon  makes  treaties  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  on  a  pcu-  with  the 
Constlttitlon  Itaelf.  and  overriding  other 
PMerai  laws  and  State  constitutions  and 
Ifws  wlileh  may  be  In  conflict  w^th  the 
treaty.  Thus  the  reserve  powers  of  the 
States  would,  through  treaties  dealing  with 
them,  (all  into  the  orbit  of  Federal  aut.horiU 
and  Jursdlction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  stich  a  procedur*  Is 
the  only  lawful  way.  since  the  N.  R.  A.  w«8 
declared  unconstitutional,  to  cartellie  ef- 
fectlTely  the  American  petroleum  Industry. 
Even  wt?re  private  cartels  lawful,  there  are 
too  many  enterprises  within  the  Industry 
for  any  master  plan  to  embrace  all  of  them. 
Those  outside  of  the  cartel  arrangement  In 
a  re—or  ably  short  time  would  succeed  In 
defeatlrig  the  conspiracy.  To  make  a  petro- 
leum cartel  effective  here  It  must  necessarily 
be  implemented  by  the  lash  of  governmental 
authority.  What  Is  more,  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, by  and  large,  wants  no  part  of  cartel 
action,  since  Its  growth  has  resulted  (.x>m 
spirited  competition.  Here  we  had  the  amaa- 
tng  spei:t«cle  of  the  administrative  agencies 
aaeklng  to  force  aiv  Industry  Into  a  super- 
state cartel  against  Its  wishes. 

TtutMigfaout  the  controrersy  over  the  oil 
afreement.  It  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  those  who  bad  propoaed  It  were 
dsslrotts  ot  taking  a  short  cut  designed  to 
change  our  American  system  overnight  to 
the  stattis  of  the  German  system  of  national 
soetallsra.  Jtiat  remember  that  the  advo- 
cit«8  cif  socialism  long  have  proposed  the 
promotion  of  cartels  In  the  conviction  that 
a  systsm  of  extensive  monopolies  controlled 
by  the  State  paved  the  way  for  a  socialist 
econoaty.  The  Fascists  and  Nads  seized  up- 
on sxlMtlng  cartel  systems  for  the  founda- 
tion of  their  totalitarian  states.  For  those 
reason*  I  believe  ths  superstate  cartel  Is 
far  more  reprehensible  and  detrimental  to 
the  puOile  welfare  than  private  cartels  en- 
tered Into  by  individual  companies,  bad  as 
they  are. 

Mucti  of  what  I  have  said  specifically  in 
^ifeffard  to  the  oil  treaty,  would  be  applicable 
to  similar  undertakings  affecting  other  In- 
dustries. This  use  of  the  treaty-making 
power  to  override  constitutional  limitations 
and  set  the  stage  for  transforming  our  Amer- 
ican rrstem  Into  national  socialism  Is  a 
danger  that  may  engulf  all  of  us. 

Durli.g  the  controversy  over  the  petroleum 
agreem«*nt  It  was  reported  that  similar  Inter- 
national agreements  were  contemplated  cov- 
ering a^'provlmately  00  commodltlee  and  serv- 
ices in  international  trade.  These  were  said 
to  ooTe:r  rublwr.  tin.  sugar,  coffee,  shipping 
carffo  siwce,  and  global  airways  Undoubt- 
edly ot)>ers  had  to  do  with  metalf.  leather. 
wool,  cotton,  chemicals,  as  well  as  manufac- 
tured articles,  that  could  be  fitted  Into  a 
cartel  famework. 

The  Hat  Is  STifllclently  broad.  If  those  plans 
are  punued,  to  encompass  a  large  part  of 
world  trade  In  a  superstate  cartel  system. 
More  alarming,  however,  this  movement 
would  entangle  a  large  part  of  our  domestic 
economy  in  the  tentacles  of  the  vicious  cartel 
systMn.  with  destructive  repercussions  upon 
every  other  line  of  economic  activity.  Inter- 
national trade  and  domestic  trade  are  not 
two  different  things.  They  cannot  be  Isolated 
In  eomirwtments.  one  from  the  other.  They 
•re  parts  of  the  same  thing.  This  country 
cannot  Im  cartell^ed  In  Its  foreign  trade  and 
IN*  iB  Its  domestic  enterprise  any  more  than 
a  natioii  can  survire  half  free  and  half  slave. 
Ones  we  start  to  regiment  through  alloca- 
tions, price  fixing  and  production  controls 
oar  aetlvlUes  in  the  foreign  field,  we  of  ne- 
iwUji  will  have  forced  upon  lu  by  the  Gov- 
smmsnt  rsstrictlve  measxires  upon  opera- 
Uons  falling  whoUy  within  the  domestic  field. 
Turalag  to  the  arguments  advanced  In  be- 
baU  of  the  negotiations  of  these  supenUte 
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cartels,  we  find  tie  contention  that  cartels 
are  a  necessary  device  to  safeguard  indtistry 
and  invested  capital  against  unfair  and  de- 
structive competijtlon  ind  the  wastes  which 
result  from  wide  fluctuations  in  Industrial 
activity— that  thuy  serve  to  permit  the  or- 
derly developmen  .  of  Lidustries  and  stabilize 
prices 

Now  all  of  that  arg-ament  begs  the  ques- 
tion of  what  Is  b»st  for  the  general  welfare 
Like  the  League  of  Nations'  definition  that 
cartels  are  aasod  ation.3  of  Independent  un- 
dertakings In  th'.  same  or  Bimllar  branches 
of  Industry  estatlishetl  with   a  view  to  im- 
proving conditions  of  prodtiction  and  sales. 
It  fails  to  state  to  whum  the  benefit  or  im- 
provement accruss.    The  answer  is  Dbvlous. 
alnce  the  primal y  purpose  of  cartels   is   to 
restrict  competit  on.     Competition,  bringing 
better  products  it  lover  prices,  benefits  the 
consuming    publ  c.      i>o     whatever    restricts 
competition.  In  t  le  lor  g  run,  harms  the  pub- 
lic    welfare.       Price     stabilization     usually 
means   the  estaMishirent  of  a  rigidity   de- 
signed  to   protet   hlgth   cost   and    marginal 
producers.     It   destrojs   Incentives  for   low- 
cost  policies.     Tius,  (artels  operate  against 
the  smaller  or    -elathely   newer  enterprises 
which,     through     Incieased     efficiency,     are 
challenging  the  position  of  larger  and  older 
enterprises    whei    the    latter    have    become 
waterlogged  thrctigh  plant  obsolescence  and 
InefiDciency. 

Prof.  Anton  de  Haas  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  In  a  recent  defense  of  car- 
tels, distributed,  ironically,  by  an  organl- 
Izatlon  calling  Itself  American  Enterprise  As- 
sociation, cites  111  of  these  Justifications  for 
cartels.  He  also  attributes  to  the  cartel  the 
virtue  of  provld  ng  equality  of  opportunity. 
This  phrase  ccntracicts  Itself.  Since  all 
men  differ  In  tilent.  Initiative,  and  Indus- 
try, creation  of  equality  of  opportxinlty 
would  shut  the  door  of  opportunity  for  the 
efficient,  and  drag  them  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Inefflclenl. 

Much  written  In  defense  of  cartels  makes 
little  sense  to  ne.  We  find,  for  Instance. 
MUo  Perkins,  fcrmer  Executive  Director  of 
the  Economic  V  Warfare  Board,  concluding  a 
recent  magazini  article  with  the  assertion 
that  "where  we  :annc>t  eliminate  cartels,  we 
mtist  gradually  |)erfe<t  ways  to  make  them 
which  serve  the  public  in- 
le  b^-glnnlng  of  the  article, 
illc  V/pe.  Mr.  Perkins  states: 
bxisiness  to  keep  prices  at 
levels  which  coiiid  noc  be  held  If  free  com- 
petition existed  i'  In  other  words,  Mr.  Per- 
kins in  cne  breath  asEi;rts  cartels  are  devices 
for  rooking  the  pubUc.  and  in  the  next 
breath  that  suah  devices  can  be  made  to 
serve  the  publlcj  lnteT<»st. 

asserts  that  although  In 
sis  may  be  undesirable, 
devices  for  short  terms  In 
slon  tci  prevent  the  too  pre- 
cipitous drop  Inj  price  levels,  which  has  dls- 
•strotis  consequences.  I  suppose  that  here 
and  there  a  shoirlng  ot  facts  could  be  made 
to  sustain  that  ctnclusjon  But  It  also  could 
be  denaonstrated  that  tie  operation  of  cartels 
creates  depression  and  prolongs  them.  The 
danger  In  resorting  to  cartels  during  emer- 
gencies Is  that  ihe  cartel  svtrvlves  after  the 
real  emergency  hjas  pasied. 

Aside  from  all  0f  that,  however,  It  Is  signifi- 
cant this  argument  Is  put  fcMth  at  this  time 
by  the  cartel  ac^ocates.  This  country  does 
not  face  a  post-war  depression.  This  ap- 
proach to  post-war  prlx>blems  is  illustrative 
of  the  defeatist  attitude  nmrking  the  eco- 
nomic thinking  !  In  Wiishington  during  the 
last  12  years,  ijoo  mvch  Washington  plan- 
ning is  being  dote  under  the  shadows  of  the 
past.  These  planers  should  approach  the 
problem  in  a  veitures»)me  spirit  determined 
to  selw  upon  thej  great  opportunity  presented 
for  a  dynamic  expanding  economy,  the  only 
hope  for  the  res^ration  of  full  employment 
In  this  country. 
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Some  argue  that  American  participation  In 
superstate  cartels  Is  necessary  to  asstire  last- 
ing peace.  I  remind  them  it  was  cartels,  sub- 
sidles,  undtily  high  tariffs,  bartering,  and 
governments  trading  with  other  governments 
which  generated  so  much  of  the  economic 
friction  preceding  this  war.  The  cartel  idea 
had  its  origin  in  Germany.  When  Adolf  Hit- 
ler seized  power  he  found  In  the  cartel  system 
a  completely  forged  weapon  for  his  program 
of  rearmament  and  war. 

This  peace  argument  is  based  upon  a  corol- 
lary contention  that  they  are  necessary  to 
expand  world  trade.  Actually  cartels  oper- 
ate to  contract  world  trade.  At  best  they 
might  serve  to  transfer  markets  from  one 
nation  to  another  without  increasing  the 
total  of  world  trade.  But  If  the  ills  of  the 
world  are  to  be  healed  through  international 
trade,  then  the  volume  of  international  trade 
must  be  expanded.  New  consumer  markets 
must  be  created  and  this  can  be  done  only 
through  the  production,  of  better  goods  for 
sale  at  lower  prices. 

A  healthy  foreign  trade  is  essential  to  o\u- 
well-being  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Our  Government  should  be  vigilant 
In  opening  and  preserving  trade  opportuni- 
ties abroad  for  American  business  and  every 
effort,  compatible  with  our  national  Interest, 
should  be  made  to  expand  world  trade.  Our 
volume  of  world  trade,  proportionately  small 
as  it  has  been,  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
economic  life,  particularly  to  those  Industries 
largely  dependent  upon  export  business.  But 
this  foreign  trade  Is  not  worth  the  price.  If 
that  price  Is  abandonment  of  ovir  competi- 
tive enterprise  system  and  placing  our  domes- 
tic economy  in  a  totalitarian  strait  Jacket 

Finally  we  hear  It  said  our  partlclnatlon  In 
super -state  cartels  Is  Inevitable.  The  argu- 
ment goes  that  most  of  the  world  has  em- 
braced cartels  and  there  Is  nothing  that  we 
can  do  about  it.  Thus,  we  are  urged  to  climb 
aboard  the  cartel  bandwagon,  even  though  it 
means  the  destruction  of  a  system  at  home 
which  has  given  our  people  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  ever  achieved  anywhere  at  any 
time  upon  this  earth. 

As  Frledrich  Hayek  wrote  In  his  excellent 
book.  The  Road  to  Serfdom,  nothing  In 
social  evolution  Is  Inevitable  unless  thinking 
makes  It  so.  Who  can  be  certain  that  other 
nations  will  remain  wedded  to  the  cartel  sys- 
tem? Events  in  Europe  have  not  progressed 
far  enough  to  Indicate  definitely  the  political 
and  economic  desires  of  the  people  upon  the 
European  continent.  Nor  are  the  English 
united  In  support  of  cartels.  Only  last  week 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  called 
upon  the  Conservative  Party  to  make  private 
enterprise  verstis  collectivization,  and  liberty 
versus  controls,  the  issues  of  the  forthcoming 
election.  The  London  Economist  weeUy 
thunders  that  cartels  and  other  forms  of  col- 
lectivism are  will  o°  the  wisps  leading  Britain 
to  disaster. 

Assume  that  we  must  live  In  a  world 
which  outside  our  borders  Is  wedded  to  the 
cartel  system.  Then  we  should  use  our  great 
economic  power  to  give  world  leadership  and 
direction  toward  a  more  universal  adoption 
of  the  competitive  enterprise  system  For 
instance,  when  the  war  in  Europe  ends, 
there  will  be  billions  of  dollars  of  lend-lease 
material  that  can  be  converted  to  peaceful 
Industrial  use — perhaps  as  much  as  thirty 
billions  worth.  In  disposing  of  that  surpliis 
material  In  the  countries  in  which  It  Is 
stored,  let  us  attach  a  condition  that  none 
of  it  may  be  sold  or  given  to  any  enterprise 
that  Is  a  party  to  any  cartel  arrangement. 
There  have  been  suggestions  in  Congress 
that  the  surplus  war  material  in  this  country 
should  not  be  sold  to  monopolistic  enter- 
prises. There  Is  no  reason  for  any  less  ex- 
clusive requirement  tor  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus material  abroad. 

Again,  why  should  not  Congress  enact  leg- 
islation making  It  unlawful  for  America  to 
lend  money  to  foreign  enterprises  partici- 
pating In  cartel  arrangements.    Such  action 
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would  apply  to  foreign  lisans  the  prudence 
and  common  senjiie  exerolsed  at  home  by 
bankers  against-  lending  to  enterprises  en- 
gaged in  practices  destruirtlve  of  their  mar- 
kets. 

Pending  before  the  Semite  are  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetau7  agreements.  One  of  these 
provides  for  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reix>nstructlon  and  Develop- 
ment with  a  capital  of  $8,800,000,000.  of 
which  this  Government  would  be  obligated 
to  provide  two  and  three-(juarters  Dilllons  of 
dollars.  In  ratify  ng  that  agreement,  why 
should  not  the  United  States  Senate  attach 
a  reservation  providing  tt  at  no  part  of  this 
sum  may  be  loaned  to  aiy  enterprise  par- 
ticipating In  cartel  arrani^ments.  We  also 
could  shut  out  of  our  rich  market  foreign 
monopolists  set  on  discriminating  against 
us  and  thereby  drl\  Ing  us  Into  a  totalitarian 
economy,  I  am  not  proposing  that  any  of 
these  things  be  clone.  I  merely  suggest 
courses  of  action  (pen  to  us  as  protective 
measures  against  amn tries,  if  any  there  be, 
attempting  to  strong  arm  us  Into  cartel 
arrangements. 

In  concltision,  I  appeal  to  you  gentlemen 
to  proclaim  on  evei-y  oc(»;}lon  your  faith  in 
our  competitive  enterprise  system;  to  dem- 
onstrate by  fact  and  examjile  the  superiority 
of  this  system  over  the  programs  of  the 
collectlvlsts  and  totalitarlans:  to  scrutinize 
with  realistic  eyes  schemeii  that  are  labeled 
"free  enterprise,"  but  which  might  well  un- 
dermine our  comp<'tltlve  onterprise  system, 
ending  the  best  hope  we  have  for  economic 
progress,  high  levels  of  employment,  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living. 

Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  emotional  ap- 
pelas  and  glittering  promises,  but  let  us  give 
sober  reflection  to  the  Wa'l  Street  Journal's 
recent  observation  that  "Kb  people  ever  en- 
tered the  compulsory  state  through  a  door 
on  which  the  price  of  admission  was  plainly 
posted."  Through  the  dcors  of  superstate 
and  Government-<»ntrolled  cartels  lies  the 
road  that  leads  to  nationalism,  isolationism, 
totalitarianism,  and  finally,  to  another  dis- 
astrous war. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Sueaker.  next  to 
the  war  itself,  next  to  the  preservation 
of  our  Govemmert  itself,  there  Is  no 
more  vital  need  facing  this  Congress  to- 
day than  the  prompt  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  veter ms'  arid  servicemen's 
matters,  an  Invest  gatlon  of  the  -entire 
rehabilitation  program  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  Some  of  the  alleged 
conditions  in  G<ivemment  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  aie  unspeakable. 
Of  that  we  have  an  abuiidance  of  evi- 
dence. I  hope  this  Houst  will  soon  and 
expeditiously  authc  rize  a  real  investiga- 
tion to  deal  with  hese  matters  and  to 
correct  these  situations  that  now  exist. 
This  must  be  a  the  rough,  sweeping,  Im- 
partial, independer  t.  and  fearless  Inves- 
tigation. I  repeat,  one  that  will  look  into 
these  conditions  frcm  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  entirtj  reliabilitation  pro- 
gram. ^BiJii 
XCI— App.— — *I 


I  cannot  understand  the  trepidation 
on  the  part  of  some  ofiBcials  whose  de- 
partments are  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  proposed  investiga- 
tion, and  indeed  some  Members  of  the 
House,  concerning  House  Resolution  172 
which  merely  proposes  a  sweeping  and 
general  investigation  of  veterans  and 
servicemen's  matters.  If  there  are  no 
irregularities  to  uncover,  if  no  abuses 
exist,  if  no  intolerable  conditions  are 
present  in  these  institutions.  I  cannot 
understand  why  anyone,  in  or  out  of  this 
House,  should  fear  a  thorough,  impartial 
investigation.  In  fact.  I  should  think 
that  the  officials  concerned,  and  cer- 
tainly Members  of  this  House  would  wel- 
come such  an  investigation. 

Apparently  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Committee, 
since  he  has  introduced  a  resolution  for 
a  limited  investigation,  embracing  the 
Veterans'  Administration  alone,  is  now  of 
the  opinion  that  an  investigation  of 
some  knd  is  necessary.  Let  me  assure 
you  gentlemen — and  I  know  that  you  are 
all  vitally  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  beloved  veterans — that  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  question  concerning  the 
need — the  very  urgent  need — for  an  in- 
vestigation. I  have  gone  into  this  matter 
quite  thoroughly  and  for  some  months 
past  have  been  withholding  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  hope  that  the  agencies  con- 
cerned would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  slack 
so  to  sj)eak,  and  correct  some  of  these  im- 
possible conditions  that  aflfect  practically 
every  part  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 
But  the  situation  has  steadily  progressed 
until  it  has  become  truly  intolerable,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  evidence  at  hand 
which  has  come  to  me  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  complaining  of  unspeak- 
able conditions  in  many  Government 
hospitals  controlled  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  also  by  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Not  only  does  it  appear  from  this  evi- 
dence that  these  facilities  are  over- 
crowded but  it  is  asserted  by  many  repu- 
table persons,  some  of  unquestionably 
high  standing  and  repute,  that  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  medical  service, 
attention,  and  treatment  leaves  very 
much  to  be  desired.  It  is  charged  that 
first-rate  men — our  war  heroes — wound- 
ed, disabled,  shattered  in  body  and 
mind — are  being  treated  by  third-rate 
doctors,  using  outmoded  methods,  and 
apparently  not  aware  of  the  progress  of 
their  own  medical  profession.  Some  of 
the  charges  made — and  I  will  refer  to 
them  later — are  almost  unbelievable. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  there  is  ad- 
mittedly a  backlog  of  about  88.000  cases 
as  of  January  31  still  pending,  unsettled, 
and  unadjudicated  in  that  agency,  while 
thousands  of  returned  veterans,  many  of 
them  in  sore  distress  and  need,  are  com- 
pelled to  wait  for  months  before  they  re- 
ceive consideration.  Serious  complaints 
are  made  about  the  rating  boards,  and 
it  is  charged  that  the  allowances  made 
in  many  instances  are  woefully  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition  of  the  veteran. 
The  Congress  has  provided  generous 
funds  to  build  adequate  hospitals  for 
these  men  and  women,  yet  it  is  repeatedly 
charged    that    overcrowding    exists    in 


many  of  these  installatiorw.  The  Con- 
gress has  provided  generous  funds  for 
wholesome,  healthful  food  for  these  un- 
fortunate victims  of  war,  but  in  many  in- 
stances the  veterans  and  servicemen 
complain  that  they  are  p<x)rly  fed.  The 
Congress  has  intended  that  the  super- 
visors and  superintendents  presiding 
over  these  hospitals  shall  accord  our  boys 
considerate  and  respectful  attention,  yet 
in  many  instances  it  is  stated  that  our 
boys  have  been  treated  with  Insult,  un- 
reasonable restrictions,  and  harsh  disci- 
pline, more  resembling  that  of  a  concen- 
tration camp  than  a  Government  hos- 
pital. The  Congress  has  contemplated  a 
speedy  adjudication  of  the  claims  and 
cases  of  our  boys,  but,  as  I  said  before, 
the  record  shows  on  the  face  of  it  that 
this  process  is  bound  up  with  so  much 
red  tape  that  needy  boys  are  kept  wait- 
ing month  after  month  for  a  decision, 
and  then,  in  all  too  many  cases,  are 
awarded  a  rating  which  does  not  enable 
them  to  live  decently.  The  Congress 
contemplated  that  under  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights  it  would  be  made  easy  for  veter- 
ans to  buy  homes  or  go  into  business,  yet 
the  official  figures  show  that  relatively 
only  a  few  returning  veterans  have  been 
accorded  this  entitlement. 

The  conditions  warranting  this  in- 
vestigation, as  proposed  under  House 
Resolution  172.  let  me  make  it  clear,  are 
not  confined  to  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration nor  to  its  Institutions.  There  are 
many  complaints,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  con- 
cerning Army  and  Navy  installations  and 
stations  that  are  equally  bad,  that  reflect 
neglect,  mistreatment,  and  disregard  and 
disrespect  for  our  returning  heroes. 
Members  of  the  House,  you  can  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  evidence  la 
so  abundant  that  it  would  be  unduly  repe- 
titious, cumulative,  and  a  trespass  upon 
your  time  to  produce  it  in  full;  in  fact, 
it  would  take  hours  to  produce  all  the 
evidence  that  I  have  In  my  possession 
concerning  these  most  regrettable  and 
intolerable  conditions. 

Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that 
all  of  this  information  that  has  come  to 
me  is  necessarily  accurate,  true,  and  cor- 
rect. I  fully  appreciate,  as  you  all  do, 
that  some  it  may  be,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  because  of  bias  or  prejudice  or 
animosity,  unworthy  of  credibility.  I  do 
not  contend  that  all  this  information  is 
trustworthy.  I  do  not  contend  that  all 
of  it  can  be  believed  absolutely.  But  I 
do  contend  that  wher..  so  many  people, 
including  men  of  unquestionable  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  medicine  and  retired 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  personnel  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  experts  in  Govern- 
ment and  medical  science,  and  also  a  very 
large  number  of  alleged  victims — the 
wives,  the  children,  and  the  parents  of 
those  who  claim  to  have  received  uficon- 
scionable  treatment — have  taken  the 
pains  to  present  their  complaints  and 
offer  to  submit  their  evidence  under  oath 
before  any  impartial  governmental  in- 
quiry, that  these  facts  are  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  where  there  is  smoke  there 
is  fire,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  this 
Congress  and  this  House,  responsive  to 
its  investigative  function  and  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  veteran^  of  this  and  other 
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van.  to  make  a  speedy  and  effective  in- 
QUlry  into  these  matters. 

In  other  words,   this  abundance  of 
evidence,  whether  all  of  it  is  true  or  not, 
makes  out  at  least  a  prima  facie  case 
and  places  upon  the  agencies  Involved  an 
obligation  to  present  evidence  refuting 
and    contradicting    these    charges    and 
upon  this  House  the  burden  of  taking  up 
these  questions  and  these  serious  allega- 
tions and  investigating  them  thoroughly. 
completely,  ahd  impartially,  so  that  if 
these  conditions  do  exist  they  can  be 
speedily  rectified,  whether  they  exist  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  Army 
and  Navy  installations,  so  that  Justice 
may  be  done  to  our  brave  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  famihes  who  are 
the  wards  of  this  Government  and  to 
whom    we.   as   Representatives   of   the 
people,  owe  a  most  sacred  trust  to  see  to 
It  that  they  are  accorded  decent  and  gen- 
erous treatment  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circtmistances  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  laws  which  Congress 
has  passed  for  their  benefit,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  helpless  and 
pitiable  victims  of  war,  the  broken  and 
the  maimed,  the  sick  and  the  weak,  the 
tubercular  and  those  who  have  lost  their 
reason  and  who  are  now  hospitalized  in 
Government  institutions  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

As  I  pointed  out.  these  complaints  cover 
practically  every  phase  of  the  rehabili- 
tation and  hospital  program.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  abihty  and  patrio- 
tism of  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Committee  but  in  all  deference  to  him  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  ready  to  assert 
that  this  type  of  investigation,  which  I 
think  most  of  us  acknowledge  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  itself. 
That,  of  course  would  be  a  travesty. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  this  investiga- 
tion, embracing  as  it  does  Army  and 
Navy  Installations,  which  might  come 
under  the  Jiuisdlction  of  the  Military 
Affairs  or  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
this  House  should  or  could  be  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Committee  of  this  House 
alone.  However,  talented,  however  ex- 
perienced and  however  zealous  and  pa- 
triotic the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee  may  be,  because 
many  of  these  matters,  affecting  perhaps 
millions  of  our  boys  before  this  war  is 
over  and  In  the  post-war  period,  clearly 
go  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  able 
committee.  These  matters  are  far  too 
serious  and  far  too  important  to  so  vei7 
many  of  our  boys  to  be  trifled  with  or 
delayed,  and  I  am  assuming  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  see  them 
corrected  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 
they  are  far  too  sweeping  and  too  broad 
I  must  repeat,  again  with  due  respect. 
to  be  confined  within  the  province  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
alone. 

Recognizing  the  experience,  great 
ability,  and  special  knowledge  of  veter- 
ans' problems  possessed  by  the  veter- 
ans' committee,  in  House  Resolution 
173. 1  provided  that  5  of  the  11  members 
of  the  proposed  investigating  committee. 
If  the  resolution  was  adopted,  be  named 
by  the  Bpeuktr  from  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. By  this  proviso.  I  think  I  have 
given  most  generous  recognition,  con- 
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sideration,  and  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee  and  it  is 
only  proper  anq  fair  in  the  interests  of 
our  veterans  ai>d  the  House  that  this 
proposed  investigating  committee  be 
comprised  of  a  cross  section  of  our  en- 
tire membershiji  so  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
question  whate\ier  concerning  either  its 
Impartiality  or  its  representative  char- 
acter. 

We  should  hai^e  one  integrated  inves- 
tigation by  one  all-embracing  body  au- 
thorized to  dea!    with  all  these  matters 
instead   of   several   investigations   con- 
ducted by  varioi  ,s  committees  which  may 
be  tJie  case  in  th  e  event  House  Resolution 
172   is   not   adopted,   because   certainly, 
some  committed  or  committees  of  this 
House,  whetherjit  is  an  integrated  com- 
mittee, or  whether  it  is  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Commitieie,  or  the  Naval   Affairs 
Committee,  the  Invalid  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, the  Peiisions  Committee,  or  all 
five  committees]  conducting  separate  in- 
quiries, will  havt  to  look  into  the  question 
of  conditions  iri  Army  and  Navy  hospi- 
tals   and    compensation    and    pensions. 
Nor  should  we  pe  concerned  with  what- 
ever expense  is  required  to  conduct  this 
broad-scoped  ir  vestigation  which  I  pro- 
pose.   T  appreciate  the  view  which  some 
Members  have  that  Investigations  where 
possible  should  be  conducted  by  stand- 
ing committee^  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
pense, but  I  dp  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  of  this  Hovise  who   would   be 
willing  to  deny  funds  legitimately  re- 
quired for  a  (|3mprehensive  and  com- 
plete Inquiry  df  veterans'  and  service- 
men's matters.] 

Before  I  clos^  I  would  like  to  pick  out 
at  random  a  f0w  comments  and  quota- 
tions from  th^  tremendous  volume  of 
complaints  directed  against  practically 
all  phases  of  \(eteran  and  servicemen's 
rehabilitation  problems  that  have  come 
to  me  both  before  and  since  I  introduced 
House  Resolution  172.  Because  I  do  not 
wish  to  stigmatize  anyone  unfairl:  on 
the  basis  of  ex  parte  statements,  in  some 
cases  not  unde^  oath,  I  will  not  mention 
the  name  and  location  of  these  hospitals, 
or  the  names  or  addresses  of  any  indi- 
viduals at  this  particular  time.  I  would 
like  to  have  ifou  listen  to  what  this 
returned  veterafn  writing  from  a  South- 
western State  hospital  had  to  say  about 
conditions  he  onserved  in  several  veterans 
hospitals.    I  qiote: 

Why  are  they  making  such  an  effort  to 
prevent  this  Inveiitlgatlon  If  there  Is  nothing 
to  be  disclosed?  |I  have  8f)ent  sufficient  time 
In  several  facilities  to  observe  conditions 
that  are  the  lacsof  executive  and  adminis- 
trative ability.  We  need  a  complete  Inde- 
pendent lnve8tl(  atlon  into  veterans  and 
servicemen's  affa  rs.  Why  keep  patients  in 
a  hospital  such  ai  the  one  located — 
• 

And  he  menUbns  an  eastern  hospital — 

where  dampness  and  fog  make  conditions 
unbearable  for  al  tuberctilar,  arthritis,  and 
aathma  patients. 

He  continues 

I  know  peiaonilly  where  the  patients  at 
night  would  put  In  a  call  for  the  officer  of 
the  day  and  he  Would  never  show  up.  The 
night  nuraes  are  tinder  orders  not  to  disturb 
th«m.  and  if  Xhkj  should  come  their  lan- 
guaft  la  lnflUlUn|.  Before  I  left  the  eastern 
hospital    they    fad    about    100    cases    of 


ptomaine  poisoning  due  to  eating  a  stew 
that  In  my  estimation  was  rotten,  but  this 
affair  was  squashed.  The  food  up  there  be- 
came utterly  repulsive  to  me.  We  need  a 
thorough  investigatlcu  to  expose  inefficiency 
and  neglect  of  our  veterans. 

Here  is  a  veteran  from  an  eastern 
State  who  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  because  of  a  lung  condition  for 
which  he  subsequently  had  to  have  an 
emergency  operation.  He  complains  as 
follows : 

I  was  under  the  Impression  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  did  pay  for  emergency  op>era- 
tions  that  were  service  connected.  I  made 
visits  out  to  the  (X)  Veterans'  Hospital  but 
was  told  that  they  did  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  treat  me.  Later  I  was  told  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  that  they  have  to  receive 
notice  within  24  hours  of  the  time  the 
patient  enters  the  hospital  but  these  doc- 
tors never  told  me  that.  It  has  cost  me 
a  lot  of  money  for  these  two  operations. 
Frankly  I  can't  afford  to  pay  It  as  I  am  un- 
able to  work  most  of  the  time.  I  have  been 
told  I  may  have  to  have  another  operation 
on  my  left  lung.  I  doubt  if  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  would  tell  me  the  right  way. 

I  also  have  been  having  trouble  In  regard 
to  my  service  instirance  and  sent  quite  a 
few  letters.  I  received  a  reply  from  them 
last  November  saying  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  no  official  notification  of 
discontinuance  of  the  service-pay  allotments 
from  the  Army  finance,  so  they  could  not 
teU  me  the  status  of  my  account.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  should  know  by  now  as 
I  have  been  out  of  service  about  a  year  and 
a  half. 

And  here  is  another  statement  under 
oath  from  the  Nation's  Capital.    I  quote: 

The  attendants  at  Hospital  (X)  handled 
me  so  rough  they  caused  me  to  be  ruptured. 
My  back,  arms,  legs,  kidneys,  and  ruptiire 
on  account  of  rough  treatment  are  giving 
me  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  refused  to  eat  the 
food  at  Hospital  (X)  because  it  wasn't  fit 
for  a  dog  to  eat. 

Here  is  one  from  the  great  State  of 
Missouri: 

I  am  a  permanent  and  total  disabled  veteran 
and  have  been  to  the  Veterans'  Hospital  for 
treatment  and  examinations  and  aU  I  have 
ever  got  was  a  push  In  the  face.  I  have 
been  under  doctor's  care  aU  the  time.  I 
have  seven  gun-shot  woimds  and  many  other 
things  wrong.  I  have  four  decorations  and 
though  I  have  tried  every  way,  at  present 
I  have  to  'Ive  on  relief.  You  can  investi- 
gate me  any  place  in  my  home  town. 

The  next  is  from  a  discharged  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army  who  served  in  Alaska, 
who  according  to  his  story  was  improp- 
erly treated  in  a  service  hospital,  and 
when  he  complained  about  it,  was  thrown 
into  a  small  cell  and  locked  up.    I  quote : 

In  the  cell  next  to  me  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  who  had  become  a  liquor 
addict.  This  poor  devU  died  screaming  dur- 
ing the  night  after  several  corpsmen  and  a 
doctor  tried  to  quiet  him  with  a  needle  and 
evidently  blundered. 

At  Hospital  (X)  I  was  transferred  to  a 
place  where  there  were  a  hundred  of  vis  In 
one  large  room.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw 
a  doctor  to  talk  to  was  after  I  had  been 
there  a  week.  I  was  pretty  much  run  down 
with  5  weeks  of  hell  on  the  west  coast.  My 
dtschaige  was  made  effective  In  October  and 
I  have  been  afraid  to  open  my  mouth  to 
any  one  until  now  about  the  terrible  error 
on  the  part  of  someone  on  Attu. 

Any  number  of  my  fellow  officers  are  will- 
ing to  testify  to  my  character  and  my  actions. 
They,  like  myself,  don't  understand  it  at  all. 
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Prom  Chicago  I  quote  the  foUowlng: 
My  brother  caire  hom«;  February  7,  1946, 
and  since  then  he  hasnt  I'ecelved  any  money 
that's  due  him.  Iii  fact  when  he  was  leaving 
the  hospital  (out  in  the  f;ir  Middle  West)  he 
did  not  have  any  money  for  train  fare — not 
one  cent  in  his  pockets. 

Speaking  of  another  hospital  in  the 
Middle  West,  a  leteran  says: 

I  would  personally  muca  rather  be  on  Two 
Jlma  Island  with  our  marines  than  be  in  a 
veterans'  hospital  under  the  same  experiences 
I  have  had  I  ojuld  certainly  fight  back 
there,  but  here  you  cannot:  ^ 

Prom  Indiana  comes  another  com- 
plaint: 

In  February  of  tlals  yeai  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  my  daughter  vho  was  In  a  (here  he  men- 
tions a  service  hospital  L-q  the  Southwest). 
There  I  heard  a  reurned  nurse  say  that  she 
had  been  In  the  hospitsJ  for  9  days  and 
hadn't  seen  a  doctor  up  to  that  time  One 
little  returned  nurse  waiting  her  papers  for 
discharge  was  toI<i  she  was  filthy  lazy  be- 
cause she  refused  to  go  out  on  the  fioor  and 
work.  In  a  dark  hall  room  made  Into  a  so- 
called  ward.  I  saw  ibout  8  or  10  patients  ly- 
ing In  a  bed  and  a  more  neglected  sight  X 
never  hope  to  see  again. 

In  another  hosrMtal  in  the  Middle  West 
mentioned  in  thij  letter,  I  quote: 

Patients  confined  with  measles  were  Ig- 
nored and  had  to  get  up  and  try  to  care  for 
each  other  Pood  and  services  were  terrible. 
It  Is  time  somebody  put  t;he  fear  of  Ood  In 
these  people  and  looked  after  the  ones  who 
need  care. 

Still  another  very  Intelligent  letter 
from  the  Middle  West,  from  which  I 
quote: 

I  was  a  patient  for  23  months  In  hospital 
(X)  and  I  never  thought  the  place  was  man- 
aged properly  and  that  all  possible  was  done 
for  the  patients.  I  also  considered  some  of 
the  wards  unsanitary  and  some  dark  and 
dirty  and  In  need  of  paint  and  other  things. 
Pood  was  not  warm  and  was  poor.  My  pres- 
ent employment  is  in  a  defense  plant  where 
I  have  a  responsible  position  so  I  would  not 
be  able  to  spend  much  time  away  from  my 
Job.  but  If  the  Legion  or  some  other  organi- 
zation gives  me  notice,  I  wUl  have  my  notes 
ready. 

Prom  the  great  State  of  Connecticut, 
I  quote  from  a  letter,  as  follows: 

I  spent  6  weeks  at  hospital  (X),  an  east- 
em  hospital,  and  the  conditions  there  were 
BO  bad  that  I  went  AWOL  and  spent  the  rest 
of  my  hospitalization  In  our  State  Sani- 
tarium. I  have  to  go  once  a  year  to  deter- 
mine my  eligibility  for  pension,  but  the  doc- 
tors who  do  the  examining  aren't  TB  ex- 
perts, which  they  should  be. 


Prom  Kentucky,  a  lady  writes  as  fol- 
lows, speaking  of  her  husband,  hospital- 
ized in  a  midwestern  veterans'  hospital: 

They  finally  were  about  to  operate  for  a 
hernia  when  out  of  a  clear  sky.  they  told 
him  they  couldn't  operate,  that  his  heart 
was  in  such  bad  condition  he  would  die  on 
the  table.  We  later  consulted  a  heart  spec- 
ialist and  were  assured  his  heart  was  perfect. 
Our  son,  on  leave,  was  taken  ill  during  the 
night  and  was  taken  to  a  service  hospital. 
The  doctor  in  charge  assured  us  they  would 
have  an  ear  si)eciallst  to  take  care  of  him. 
Next  afternoon  when  I  went  to  see  him.  he 
had  a  temperatvire  of  103.  He  was  in  bed 
for  two  weeks  -^nd  never  once  was  given  a 
bath  except  those  I  gave  him  myself.  He 
laid  In  filthy  Unens  and  was  handed  pajamas 
with  no  buttons.  The  food  was  atrocioiis. 
The  cockroaches  nearly  carried  us  away.  The 
room,  windows,  floors  were  filthy.     He  was 


given  pills  which  knocked  him  out,  but  never 
•aw  an  ear  specialist.  Finally  towartl  tha 
end  when  he  was  able  to  be  up  a  little,  the 
doctor  stated  Bill's  ear  was  ruptured  and  that 
he  had  never  seen  his  ear— though  It  was 
the  same  doctor  who  examined  him  upon 
entrance.  They  at  last  sent  him  to  our  own 
ear  specialist  and  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
ear  was  not  ruptured.  We  were  very  fortu- 
nate to  get  him  out  of  that  fUthy  place.  We 
could  have  given  Jilm  such  good  care  at  home 
If  they  let  us.  We  feel  that  ♦he  officials  must 
surely  not  know  existing  conditions  at  this 
hospital  or  they  would  Insist  on  better  treat- 
ment for  our  boys. 

She  continues: 

I  went  up  to  sea  another  boy  In  the  hos- 
pital who  was  a  pal  of  my  son's.  The  sec- 
ond day  after  his  arrival— he  was  Injured  in 
an  auto  accident — he  was  still  lying  on  a 
blood-soaked  pillow,  clotted  blood  all  over  hla 
face  and  hands  and  pajamas.  He  was  too  Ul 
to  move  or  eat.  Nothing  was  done,  not  even 
did  he  receive  a  bath  untU  he  was  able  to 
get  up  and  take  a  shower.  These  two  boys 
are  at  present  In  the  Pacific  and  I  pray  God 
that  they  and  all  retunUng  veterans  can 
expect  and  will  get  something  better  In  our 
hospitals  than  they  have  had. 

Prom  Virginia,  I  quote  concerning  a 
veterans'  hospital: 

I  could  give  you  some  first-hand  Informs- 
tlon  as  regards  conditions  here  and  at  other 
faculties  with  namee,  dates,  and  witnesses. 
You  understand  that  severe  reprisals  would 
be  taken  against  me  by  the  authorities  If 
they  knew  of  this  letter. 

Prom  California,  let  me  cite  the  fol- 
lowing case  concerning  an  Army  hospi- 
tal: 

Unfortunately,  these  alleged  Intolerable 
conditions  did  prevaU  in  the  psychiatric  sec- 
tion of  (X)  General  Hospital  during  my  4 
months  stay  there.  It  was  my  mlafortime. 
as  one  of  others  whom  I  can  name,  to  be  the 
recipient  of  some  of  these  intolerable  con- 
ditions at  the  hands  or  fists  of  attendants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  treatment  Is  to 
be  deplored  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,  but  also  as  definitely  poor 
psychiatric  therapy. 

The  following  conditions  are  said  to 
exist  in  a  veterans  hospital  in  Colorado: 

An  attendant  sat  on  an  8«-pound  patient 
and  twisted  his  leg  imtU  It  broke. 
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A  Missouri  letter  states: 


The  brutal  treatment  of  inmates  at  the 
(X)  hospital  during  February  of  1944,  re- 
vealing the  kicking  of  Inmates  or  stomping 
on  them  after  they  were  knocked  down. 
Slapping  or  pushing  inmates  with  open 
hands  or  fists.  Choking  Irunates  with  arm 
or  towel.  Whipping  hunates  with  a  wet 
towel.  Confinement  of  Inmates  without 
clothes  or  bedding  in  strip  cells  devoid  of 
all  fiirnishings.  Unfortunately,  the  above 
all  resulted  in  the  us\ial  whitewash  and 
passing  of  the  buck,  as  most  Investigation* 
usually  do.  It  Is  time  to  talk  leas  about 
concentration  camps  In  other  countries  when 
we  have  many  individuals  needlessly  tor- 
tured In  mental  hospitals. 

Prom  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
a  distinguished  citizen  writes  me,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ptor  some  time  now.  I  have  been  active  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
turning veterans.  From  actual  experience, 
I  know  the  statements  you  made  to  Congress 
are  borne  out  day  after  day  In  the  City  of 
Boston.  I  have  personaUy  escorted  many 
veterans  who  have  only  recently  been  dis- 
charged  from  service   through  the   tangled 


maze  of  procedure  which  they  must  unravel 
In  order  to  obtain  their  compensation  and 
benefits. 

The  present  set-up  in  Mas&achusetts  is  en- 
tirely Inadequate  and  inconvenient  for  the 
veterans  who  are,  in  all  conscience,  entitled 
to  a  well-equipped  veterans'  bxireau  where 
all  their  needs  can  be  taken  care  of.  ' 

A  correspondent  from  our  great  State 
of  Washington  sends  the  following: 

The  writer  is  prepared  to  give  a  committee 
the  harrowing  detaUs  of  his  experience  In  the 
X  hospital  here,  provided  such  informa- 
tion would  be  considered  as  strictly  confi- 
dential, inasmuch  as  I  am  still  under  treat- 
ment at  said  hospital,  and  although  my 
present  attending  physiciaris  are  in  no  way 
to  blame  for  the  treatment  I  received  while 
a  patient,  stUl  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
there  might  be  repercussions  on  their  part 
that  I  would  prefer  to  avoid.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  gentlemen  wUl  understand  the  situation 
In  which  I  am  placed  and  grant  my  request 
for  secrecy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
many  former  patients  in  all  Government 
hospitals  who  feel  the  same  as  I  do  regarding 
these  matters,  and  It  would  be  very  difficult 
Indeed  to  arrive  at  the  true  state  of  affairs 
In  these  institutions  unless  this  was  done. 

Prom  California  again; 

I  have  just  retti^ned  from  the  vetwana* 
hospital  at  X.  Calif.,  where  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  have  denUl  work 
and  eye  work  done.  The  administration  of- 
fice Is  considerably  overstaffed,  but  even  so. 
a  veteran  cools  his  heels  there  for  days! 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months  before  he  can 
get  action  on  his  case. 

Tennessee  reports  the  following : 
For  10  years  I  have  spent  all  of  my  vaca- 
titms  from  my  Job  near  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tal which  kept  my  brother.  Whenever  poa- 
sible,  he  returns  home  with  me  and  improves 
greatly  under  the  Influence  and  conditions 
enjoyed  away  from  the  Institution.  The 
more  I  know  about  discipline  and  restrlcUve 
regulations  at  these  institutions,  the  greater 
I  yearn  to  see  changes  in  them. 

This  is  what  one  writer  says  about  one 
well-kno^Ti  Government  installation 
near  the  District  of  Columbia : 

I  am  an  honorably  discharged  Navy  vet- 
eran of  this  war.  I  lost  a  kid  brother,  also 
Navy,  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
I  spent  8  months  at  the  X  hospital.  What 
I  have  witnessed  out  there  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end.  Especially.  In  the  psycho- 
neurosis  division  of  the  hospital. 

Nearby  Virginia  reports  the  following: 
On  my  three  visits  there  when  things 
were  supposed  to  be  at  their  new  best,  I 
came  away  so  depressed  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  it;  and  then  began  a  red-tape  process 
to  get  my  brother  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  his  veteran's  status.  It  took  3  months 
to  do  that. 

There  was  much  display  of  uniforms,  etc., 
among  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the  patlenU 
seemed  to  be  secondary  considerations.  My 
brother,  when  we  would  go  there,  would  be 
brought  to  visit  with  us  for  a  Umited  time 
In  a  little  dark  room,  with  one  window,  and 
a  sofa  and  a  chahr,  and  It  was  like  having 
a  prisoner  brought  out  by  a  guard. 

Prom  a  Naval  hosiptal  in  California: 
We  are  most  certainly  thankful  that  we 
have  seen  the  day  when  the  conditions  we 
have  been  forced  to  undergo  have  at  last 
been  brought  to  light.  Many  of  us  have  had 
terrible  days  overseas  and  suffered  many 
hardships.  Now  we  have  had  to  come  back 
to  conditions  much  harder  to  bear. 

Here  is  an  Incident  that  would  make  the 
blood  of  any  true  American  reach  the  boiling 
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wars,  to  make  a  speedy  and  eflective  in- 
quiry into  these  matters. 

In  other  words,  this  abundance  of 
evidence,  whether  all  of  it  is  true  or  not, 
makes  out  at  least  a  prima  facie  case 
and  places  upon  the  agencies  involved  an 
obligation  to  present  evidence  refuting 
and  contradicting  these  charges  and 
upon  this  House  the  biirden  of  taking  up 
these  questions  and  these  serious  allega- 
tions and  investigating  them  thoroughly, 
completely,  ahd  impartially,  so  that  if 
these  conditions  do  exist  they  can  be 
speedily  rectified,  whether  they  exist  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  or  Army 
and  Navy  installations,  so  that  justice 
may  be  done  to  our  brave  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  families  who  are 
the  wards  of  this  Government  and  to 
whom  we,  as  Representatives  of  the 
people,  owe  a  most  sacred  trust  to  see  to 
It  that  they  are  accorded  decent  and  gen- 
erous treatment  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circxmistances  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  laws  which  Congress 
has  passed  for  their  benefit,  and  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  helpless  and 
pitiable  victims  of  war,  the  broken  and 
the  maimed,  the  sick  and  the  weak,  the 
tubercular  and  those  who  have  lost  their 
reason  and  who  are  now  hospitalized  in 
Qovemment  Institutions  of  one  kind  or 
another. 

As  I  pointed  out,  these  complaints  cover 
practically  every  phase  of  the  rehabili- 
tation and  hospital  program.  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  ability  and  patrio- 
tism of  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Committee  but  in  all  deference  to  him  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  is  ready  to  assert 
that  this  type  of  Investigation,  which  I 
think  most  of  us  acknowledge  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  itself. 
That,  of  course  would  be  a  travesty. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  this  Investiga- 
tion, embracing  as  it  does  Army  and 
Navy  Installations,  which  might  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Military 
Affairs  or  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
this  House  should  or  could  be  conducted 
b^JLhe  Veterans'  Committee  of  this  House 
alone.  However,  talented,  however  ex- 
perienced and  however  zealous  and  pa- 
triotic the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  Veterans*  Committee  may  be.  because 
many  of  these  matters,  affecting  perhaps 
millions  of  our  boys  before  this  war  is 
over  and  in  the  post-war  period,  clearly 
go  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  that  able 
committee.  Hiese  matters  are  far  too 
serious  and  far  too  important  to  so  vei7 
many  of  our  boys  to  be  trifled  with  or 
delayed,  and  I  am  assuming  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  see  them 
corrected  at  the  earliest  time  possible. 
they  are  far  too  sweeping  and  too  broad 
I  must  repeat,  again  with  due  respect, 
to  be  con.'ined  within  the  province  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
alone. 

Recognizing  the  experience,  great 
ability,  and  sjKcial  knowledge  of  veter- 
ans' problems  possessed  by  the  veter- 
ans* committee.  In  House  Resolution 
173. 1  provided  that  5  of  the  11  members 
of  the  proposed  investigating  committee. 
If  the  resolution  was  adopted,  be  named 
by  the  Speaker  from  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. By  this  proviso.  I  think  I  have 
given  most  generous  recognition,  con- 


sideration, and  Respect  to  the  members 
of  the  Veterani '  Committee  and  it  is 
only  proper  and  fair  in  the  interests  of 
our  veterans  aid  the  House  that  this 
proposed  inves  ;igating  committee  be 
comprised  of  a  :ross  section  of  our  en- 
tire mcmbershiii  so  that  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
question  whatever  concerning  either  its 
impartiality  or  its  representative  char- 
acter. 

We  should  ha  ire  one  integrated  inves- 
tigation by  one  all-embracing  body  au- 
thorized to  deai   with  all  these  matters 
instead   of   sev(ral   investigations   con- 
ducted by  varioi  s  committees  which  may 
be  the  case  in  the  event  House  Resolution 
172  is  not  adc*)ted,   because  certainly, 
some  committed  or  committees  of  this 
House,  whetherjit  is  an  integrated  com- 
mittee, or  whether  it  is  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committe?.  or  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Invalid  Pensions  Com- 
mittee, the  Persions  Committee,  or  all 
five  committees,  conducting  separate  in- 
quiries, will  havi  I  to  look  into  the  question 
of  conditions  in  Army  and  Navy  hospi- 
tals   and    comjiensation    and    pensions. 
Nor  should  we  be  concerned  with  what- 
ever expense  is  [required  to  conduct  this 
broad-scoped  investigation  which  I  pro- 
pose.   T  appreciate  the  view  which  some 
Members  have  ihat  investigations  where 
possible  should  I  be  conducted  by  stand- 
ing  committee^  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
pen.se,  but  I  d6  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  of  thjs  House  who   would   be 
willing  to  deni  funds  legitimately  re- 
quired for  a  (imprehensive  and  com- 
plete inquiry  of  veterans'  and  service- 
men's matters. 

Before  I  clos^  I  would  like  to  pick  out 
at  random  a  f^  comments  and  quota- 
tions from  tha  tremendous  voliame  of 
complaints  directed  against  practically 
all  phases  of  vjeteran  and  servicemen's 
rehabilitation  problems  that  have  come 
to  me  both  befo^-e  and  since  I  introduced 
House  Resolutidn  172.  Because  I  do  not 
wish  to  stigmatize  anyone  vmfairl:  on 
the  basis  of  ex  parte  statements,  in  some 
cases  not  underi  oath,  I  will  not  mention 
the  name  and  l<lcation  of  these  hospitals, 
or  the  names  or  addresses  of  any  indi- 
viduals at  this  particular  time.  I  would 
like  to  have  3|ou  listen  to  what  this 
returned  veterah  writing  from  a  South- 
western State  Hospital  had  to  say  about 
conditions  he  ohperved  in  seversd  veterans 
hospitals.    I  qiiote: 

Why  are  they  malting  such  an  effort  to 
prevent  this  Inveftigatlon  If  there  Is  nothing 
to  be  disclosed?  .1  have  spent  sufBcient  time 
in  several  facilities  to  observe  conditions 
that  ar«  the  lacldof  executive  and  adminis- 
trative ability,  we  need  a  complete  Inde- 
pendent Investigation  Into  veterans  and 
servicemen's  affairs.  Why  keep  patients  in 
a  hospital  such  as  the  one  located — 
• 

And  he  mentipns  an  eastern  hospital — 

where  dampness  land  fog  make  conditions 
unbearable  for  al  tubercular,  arthritis,  and 
asthma  patients.  [ 

He  continues! 

I  know  personilly  where  the  patients  at 
night  would  put  in  a  caU  for  the  officer  of 
the  day  and  he  ^ould  never  show  up.  The 
night  nurses  are  tinder  orders  not  to  disturb 
them,  and  if  Xhkj  sho\ild  come  their  lan- 
guag*  la  Uwultlni-  Bcfor*  I  left  the  eastern 
taoqutal    they    Qad    about    100    caaes    of 


ptomaine  poisoning  due  to  eating  a  stew 
that  In  my  estimation  was  rotten,  but  this 
affair  was  squashed.  The  food  up  there  be- 
came utterly  repulsive  to  me.  We  need  a 
thorough  Investigatlca  to  expose  Inefficiency 
and  neglect  of  our  veterans. 

Here  is  a  veteran  from  an  eastern 
State  who  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  because  of  a  lung  condition  for 
which  he  subsequently  had  to  have  an 
emergency  operation.  He  complains  as 
follows: 

I  was  under  the  Impression  that  the  Vet- 
erans" Bureau  did  pay  for  emergency  opera- 
tions that  were  service  connected.  I  made 
visits  out  to  the  (X)  Veterans'  Hospital  but 
was  told  that  they  did  not  have  the  facili- 
ties to  treat  me.  Later  I  was  told  by  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  that  they  have  to  receive 
notice  within  24  hours  of  the  time  the 
patient  enters  the  hospital  but  these  doc- 
tors never  told  me  that.  It  has  cost  me 
a  lot  of  money  for  these  two  operations. 
Frankly  I  can't  afford  to  pay  It  as  I  am  un- 
able to  work  most  of  the  time.  I  have  been 
told  I  may  have  to  have  another  operation 
on  my  left  lung.  I  doubt  If  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  would  tell  me  the  right  way. 

I  also  have  been  having  trouble  in  regard 
to  my  service  Insurance  and  sent  quite  a 
few  letters.  I  received  a  reply  from  them 
last  November  saying  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  no  official  notification  of 
discontinuance  of  the  service-pay  allotments 
from  the  Army  finance,  so  they  could  not 
tell  me  the  status  of  my  account.  It  seems 
to  me  that  they  should  know  by  now  as 
I  have  been  out  of  service  about  a  year  and 
a  half. 

And  here  is  another  statement  under 
oath  from  the  Nation's  Capital.    I  quote: 

The  attendants  at  Hospital  (X)  handled 
me  so  rough  they  caused  me  to  be  ruptured. 
My  back,  arms,  legs,  kidneys,  and  rupture 
on  account  of  rough  treatmapt  are  giving 
me  a  lot  of  trouble.  I  refused  to  eat  the 
food  at  Hospital  (X)  because  It  wasn't  fit 
for  a  dog  to  eat. 

Here  is  one  from  the  great  State  of 
Missouri: 

I  am  a  permanent  and  total  disabled  veteran 
and  have  been  to  the  Veterans'  Hospital  for 
treatment  and  examinations  and  all  I  have 
ever  got  was  a  push  In  the  face.  I  have 
been  under  doctor's  care  all  the  time.  I 
have  seven  gun-shot  wo\mds  and  many  other 
things  wrong.  I  have  four  decoratfens  and 
though  I  have  tri«d  every  way,  at  present 
I  have  to  'Ive  on  relief.  You  can  InvestU 
gate  me  any  place  In  my  home  town. 

The  next  is  from  a  discharged  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army  who  served  in  Alaska, 
who  according  to  his  story  was  improp- 
erly treated  in  a  service  hospital,  and 
when  he  comi^lained  about  it,  was  thrown 
into  a  small  cell  and  locked  up.    I  quote : 

In  the  cell  next  to  me  was  a  veteran  of 
World  War  No.  1  who  had  become  a  liquor 
addict.  This  poor  devU  died  screaming  dur- 
ing the  night  after  several  corpsmen  and  a 
doctor  trie«  to  quiet  him  with  a  needle  and 
evidently  blundered. 

At  Hospital  (X)  I  was  transferred  to  a 
place  where  there  were  a  hundred  of  us  in 
one  large  room.  The  only  time  I  ever  saw 
a  doctor  to  talk  to  was  after  I  had  been 
there  a  week.  I  was  pretty  much  run  down 
with  5  weeks  of  hell  on  the  west  coast.  My 
dlschaige  was  made  effective  In  October  and 
I  have  been  afraid  to  open  my  mouth  to 
any  one  until  now  about  the  terrible  error 
on  the  part  of  someone  on  Attu. 

Any  number  of  my  fellow  officers  are  will- 
ing to  testify  to  my  character  and  my  actlona. 
They,  like  myself,  don't  understand  It  at  all. 
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Prom  Chicago  I  quote  the  following: 
My  brother  came  home  February  7,  1946, 
and  since  then  he  hasnt  ffecelved  any  money 
that's  due  him.  In  fact  when  he  was  leaving 
the  hospital  (out  In  the  far  Middle  West)  he 
did  not  have  any  money  for  train  fare — not 
one  cent  In  his  pockets. 

Speaking  of  another  hospital  In  the 
Middle  West,  a  veteran  says: 

I  would  personally  much  rather  be  on  Iwo 
Jlma  Island  with  our  marines  than  be  In  a 
veterans'  hospital  under  the  same  experiences 
I  have  had  I  could  certainly  fight  back 
there,  but  here  you  cannot. 

-  Prom  Indiana  comes  another  com- 
plaint: 

In  February  of  this  year  1  had  occasion  to 
visit  my  daughter  who  was  in  a  (here  he  men- 
tions a  service  hosplUl  In  the  Southwest). 
There  I  heard  a  returned  nurse  say  that  she 
had  been  In  the  hospital  for  9  days  and 
hadn't  seen  a  doctor  up  to  that  time  One 
little  returned  nurse  waiting  her  papers  for 
discharge  was  told  she  was  filthy  lazy  be- 
cause she  refused  to  go  out  on  the  fioor  and 
work.  In  a  dark  hall  room  made  into  a  so- 
called  ward.  I  saw  about  8  or  10  patients  ly- 
ing In  a  bed  and  a  more  neglected  sight  I 
never  hope  to  see  again. 

In  another  hospital  in  the  Middle  West 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  I  quote: 

Patients  confined  with  measles  were  Ig- 
nored and  had  to  get  up  and  try  to  care  for 
each  other  Pood  and  services  were  terrible. 
It  Is  time  somebody  put  the  fear  of  God  In 
these  people  and  looked  after  the  ones  who 
need  care. 

Still  another  very  Intelligent  letter 
from  the  Middle  West,  from  which  I 
quote: 

I  was  a  patient  for  23  months  In  hospital 
(X)  and  I  never  thought  the  place  was  man- 
aged properly  and  that  all  possible  was  done 
for  the  patients.  I  also  considered  some  of 
the  wards  unsanitary  and  some  dark  and 
dirty  and  In  need  of  paint  and  other  things. 
Pood  was  not  warm  and  was  poor.  My  pres- 
ent employment  Is  in  a  defense  plant  where 
I  have  a  responsible  position  so  I  would  not 
be  able  to  spend  much  time  away  from  my 
job.  but  If  the  Legion  or  some  other  organi- 
sation gives  me  notice.  I  will  have  my  notea 
ready. 

Prom  the  great  State  of  Connecticut, 
I  quote  from  a  letter,  as  follows: 

I  spent  6  weeks  at  hospital  (X).  an  east- 
em  hospital,  and  the  conditions  there  were 
Bo  bad  that  I  went  AWOL  and  spent  the  rest 
of  my  hospitalization  In  our  State  Sani- 
tarium. I  have  to  go  once  a  year  to  deter- 
mine my  eligibility  for  pension,  but  the  doc- 
tors who  do  the  examining  aren't  TB  ex- 
perts, which  they  should  be. 

Prom  Kentucky,  a  lady  writes  as  fol- 
lows, speaking  of  her  husband,  hospital- 
ized in  a  midwestern  veterans'  hospital: 

They  finally  were  about  to  operate  for  a 
hernia  when  out  of  a  clear  sky,  they  told 
him  they  couldn't  operate,  that  his  heart 
was  in  such  bad  condition  he  would  die  on 
the  table.  We  later  consulted  a  heart  spec- 
ialist and  were  assured  his  heart  was  perfect. 
Our  son.  on  leave,  was  taken  Ul  during  the 
night  and  was  taken  to  a  service  hospital. 
The  doctor  In  charge  assured  us  they  wovUd 
have  an  ear  specialist  to  take  care  of  him. 
Next  afternoon  when  I  went  to  see  him,  he 
had  a  temperature  of  103.  He  was  in  bed 
for  two  weeks  -^nd  never  once  was  given  a 
bath  except  those  I  gave  him  myself.  He 
laid  In  fUthy  linens  and  was  handed  pajamas 
with  no  buttons.  The  food  was  a.rociou8. 
The  cockroaches  nearly  carried  us  away.  The 
room,  windows,  floors   were  filthy.     He  was 


given  puis  which  knocked  him  out.  but  never 
•aw  an  ear  specialist.  Finally  toward  the 
end  when  he  was  able  to  be  up  a  little,  the 
doctor  stated  Bill's  ear  was  ruptured  and  that 
he  had  never  aeen  his  ear— though  It  was 
the  same  doctor  who  examined  him  upon 
entrance.  They  at  last  sent  him  to  our  own 
ear  specialist  and  by  the  grace  of  God  the 
ear  was  not  ruptured.  We  were  very  fortu- 
nate to  get  him  out  of  that  filthy  place.  We 
could  have  given  Jilm  such  good  care  at  home 
If  they  let  us.  We  feel  that  fhe  officials  must 
stirely  not  know  existing  conditions  at  this 
hospital  or  they  would  Insist  on  better  treat- 
ment for  our  boys. 

She  continues: 

I  went  up  to  see  another  boy  in  the  hos- 
pital who  was  a  pal  of  my  eon's.  The  sec- 
ond day  after  his  arrival— he  was  Injured  In 
an  auto  accident — he  was  stUl  lying  on  a 
blood-soaked  pillow,  clotted  blood  all  over  his 
face  and  hands  and  pajamas.  He  was  too  Ul 
to  move  or  eat.  Nothing  was  done,  not  even 
did  he  receive  a  bath  untU  he  was  able  to 
get  up  and  take  a  shower.  These  two  boys 
are  at  present  In  the  Pacific  and  I  pray  God 
that  they  and  all  returning  veterans  can 
expect  and  will  get  sotuething  better  In  o\ir 
hospitals  than  they  have  had. 

Prom  Virginia.  I  quote  concerning  a 
veterans'  hospital: 

I  could  give  you  some  first-hand  Informa- 
tion as  regards  conditions  here  and  at  other 
facilities  with  names,  dates,  and  witnesses. 
You  understand  that  severe  reprisals  would 
be  taken  against  me  by  the  authorities  If 
they  knew  of  this  letter. 

Prom  California,  let  me  cite  the  fol- 
lowing case  concerning  an  Army  hospi- 
tal: 

Unfortunately,  these  alleged  Intolerable 
conditions  did  prevaU  In  the  psychiatric  sec- 
tion of  (X)  General  Hospital  during  my  4 
months  sUy  there.  It  was  my  misfortune. 
as  one  of  others  whom  I  can  name,  to  be  the 
recipient  of  some  of  these  intolerable  con- 
ditions at  the  hands  or  fists  of  attendants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  treatment  Is  to 
be  deplored  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
humanity,  but  also  as  definitely  poor 
psychiatric  therapy. 

The  following  conditions  are  said  to 
exist  in  a  veterans  hospital  in  Colorado: 

An  attendant  sat  on  an  M-pound  patient 
and  twisted  his  leg  until  It  broke. 
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A  Missouri  letter  states: 

The  brutal  treatment  of  inmates  at  the 
(X)  hospital  during  February  of  1944,  re- 
vealing the  kicking  of  Inmates  or  stomping 
on  them  after  they  were  knocked  down. 
Slapping  or  pushlr^  Inmates  with  open 
hands  or  fists.  Choking  Inmates  with  arm 
or  towel.  Whipping  Inmates  with  a  wet 
towel.  Confinement  of  Inmates  without 
clothes  or  bedding  In  strip  cells  devoid  of 
all  furnishings.  Unfortunately,  the  above 
all  resulted  In  the  usual  whitewash  and 
passing  of  the  buck,  as  most  Investigations 
usvially  do.  It  Is  time  to  talk  less  about 
concentration  camps  In  other  cotintrles  when 
we  have  many  Individuals  needlessly  tor- 
tured In  mental  hospitals. 

Prom  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts, 
a  distinguished  citizen  writes  me,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  some  time  now,  I  have  been  active  In 
matters  peruinlng  to  the  welfare  of  the  re- 
turning veterans.  From  actual  experience. 
I  know  the  statements  you  made  to  Congress 
are  borne  out  day  after  day  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  I  have  personally  escorted  many 
veterans  who  have  only  recently  been  dis- 
charged from  service   through  the  tangled 


maze  of  procedure  which  they  must  unravel 
In  order  to  obtain  their  compensaUon  and 
benefits. 

The  present  set-up  in  Massachusetts  Is  en- 
tirely Inadequate  and  Inconvenient  for  the 
veterans  who  are,  in  all  conscience,  entitled 
to  a  weU-equlpped  veterans'  bureau  where 
all  their  needs  can  be  taken  care  of. 

A  correspondent  from  our  great  State 
of  Washington  sends  the  following: 

The  writer  Is  prepared  to  give  a  committee 
the  harrowing  deUUs  of  his  experience  In  the 
X  hospital  here,  provided  such  Informa- 
tion would  be  considered  as  stricUy  confi- 
dential, Inasmuch  as  I  am  still  under  treat- 
ment at  said  hospital,  and  although  my 
present  attending  physicians  are  In  no  way 
to  blame  for  the  treatment  I  received  while 
a  patient,  still  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
there  might  be  repercussions  on  their  part 
that  I  would  prefer  to  avoid.  I  feel  sure  that 
you  gentlemen  will  understand  the  situation 
in  which  I  am  placed  and  grant  my  request 
for  secrecy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
many  former  patients  in  all  Government 
hospitals  who  feel  the  same  as  I  do  regarding 
these  matters,  and  It  would  be  very  difficult 
Indeed  to  arrive  at  the  true  state  of  affairs 
In  these  institutions  unless  this  was  done. 

Prom  California  again: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  the  veterans' 
hospital  at  X,  Calif,  where  I  have  been 
trying  for  sMne  time  to  have  dental  work 
and  eye  work  done.  The  administration  of- 
fice Is  considerably  overstaffed,  but  even  so. 
a  veteran  cools  his  heels  there  for  days* 
weeks,  and  sometimes  months  before  he  can 
get  action  on  his  case. 

Tennessee  reports  the  following:  • 
For  10  years  I  have  spent  sll  of  my  vaca- 
ti<ms  from  my  Job  near  the  veterans'  hospl- 
tal  which  kept  my  brother.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, he  returns  home  with  me  and  Improves 
greatly  under  the  Influence  and  conditions 
enjoyed  away  from  the  Institution.  The 
more  I  know  about  discipline  and  restrlcuve 
regulations  at  these  Institutions,  the  greater 
I  yearn  to  see  changes  in  them. 

This  is  what  one  writer  says  about  one 
welI-kno\xTi  Government  installation 
near  the  District  of  Columbia : 

I  am  an  honorably  discharged  Navy  vet- 
eran of  this  war.  I  lost  a  kid  brother,  also 
Navy,  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital. 
I  spent  8  months  at  the  X  hospital.  What 
I  have  witnessed  out  there  would  make  your 
hair  stand  on  end.  Especially,  In  the. psycho- 
neurosis  division  of  the  hospital. 

Nearby  Virginia  reports  the  following: 
On  my  three  visits  there  when  things 
were  supposed  to  be  at  their  new  best,  I 
came  away  so  depressed  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear  It;  and  then  began  a  red-tape  process 
to  get  my  brother  out,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  his  veteran's  status.  It  took  3  months 
to  do  that. 

There  was  much  display  of  uniforms,  etc.. 
among  doctors  and  nurses,  and  the  patients 
seemed  to  be  secondary  considerations.  My 
brother,  when  we  would  go  there,  would  be 
brought  to  visit  with  us  for  a  Unilted  time 
In  a  little  dark  room,  with  one  window,  and 
a  sofa  and  a  chair,  and  it  was  like  having 
a  prisoner  brought  out  by  a  guard. 

Prom  a  Naval  hosiptal  in  California: 
We  are  most  certainly  thankful  that  we 
have  seen  the  day  when  the  conditions  we 
have  been  forced  to  undergo  have  at  last 
been  brought  to  light.  Many  of  us  have  had 
terrible  days  overseas  and  suffered  many 
hardships.  Now  we  have  had  to  come  back 
to  conditions  much  harder  to  bear. 

Here  Is  an  Incident  that  woxild  make  the 
blood  of  any  true  American  raach  the  boiling 
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point.  A  mat*  of  oxxn  here  was  sick  and 
required  a  24-hour  watch.  Meanwhile,  the 
Captain's  dog  became  111  and  the  corpsman 
was  taken  from  the  bedside  of  this  man  and 
detailed  to  sit  up  that  night  watching  the 
dog.    Next  day.  our  mate  died. 

We  have  seen  our  mates  who  are  bed  pa- 
tlenu  chained  to  their  beds  because  of  in- 
fraction of  a  rule;  while  others  have  been 
taken  from  their  beds  and  put  Into  the  brig 
on  bread  and  water  for  as  much  as  10  days 
because  they  were  not  in  l)ed  at  the  time 
bed  check  was  made. 

We  know  men  returning  from  overseas  and 
hospitalized  for  a  period  of  60  days  or  more 
are  entitled  to  a  convalescent  leave  of  30 
days,  but  these  cannot  t)e  gotten  here.  These 
are  Just  a  lew  of  the  things  that  are  an  every- 
day occurrence  here,  and  Gcd  only  knows  It 
would  take  pages  to  print  all  the  others. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  with  a  fervent 
prayer  in  our  hearts,  ask  that  you  Include 
this  concentration  camp  in  the  investigation. 
We  are  with  you  100  percent  in  bringing  the 
ones  responsible  for  these  conditions  to 
Justice 

Massachusetts  again: 

The  conditions  here  are  not  as  satisfactory 
as  they  could  be.  due  mainly  to  the  shortage 
of  beds  The  waiting  list  Is  tremendous.  In 
fact,  recently  a  veteran  who  needed  hospltall- 
Bitlon  very  badly  was  required  to  w*lt  2 
months  before  they  could  take  him  into  the 
hospiul.  This  condition  should  not  exist  as 
a  veteran  very  ill  many  times  cannot  wait 
that  length  of  time  without  serious  results. 

The  two  mental  hospitals  in  this  State  are 
packed  and  the  waiting  lists  there  are  very 
large  also,  and,  of  course,  this  is  a  very  sad 
situation. 

This  one  about  Pennsylvania : 

Under  no  circumstances  should  Congress- 
men of  the  particular  congressional  district 
or  United  States  Senators  of  that  senatorial 
district  be  allowed  to  can7  on  an  investiga- 
tion for  the  simple  reason  that  some  time  or 
otter  they  have  asked  favors  from  the  beads 
of  these  Institutions  for  one  or  more  of  their 
constituents. 

A  resl  progressive  head  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  advocate  that  all  tuber- 
cular, arthritis,  and  asthma  patients  be  placed 
In  a  hospital  situated  in  a  climate  that  would 
be  favorable  to  their  recovery. 

Why  keep  patients  In  a  hospital  such  as  the 
one  located  at  X.  Pa.,  where  dampness  and 
fog  make  conditions  unbearable  and  all  the 
medicine  they  might  give  them  will  never 
lead  to  recovery? 

California,  again: 

After  they  looked  me  over  they  decided 
that  ail  they  could  do  for  me  was  to  take  out 
the  ribs  on  my  left  side.  The  doctor  who 
would  do  the  work  was  not  very  experienced, 
so  I  left  and  went  to  a  private  surgeon.  This 
man  operated  on  me  and  was  able  to  do  what 
was  necesary  without  removing  my  ribs. 

The  surgeons  at  the  Army  s  largest  tuber- 
culosis hospital  were  unable  to  do  the  job  on 
me  that  was  necessary  and  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital was  likewise  unable  to  help  except  by 
the  most  drastic  of  measures.  Tet.  I  have 
fotind  two  men  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  who  do  this  operation  The  veterans' 
wouldn't  call  In  outside  help  on  my  case, 
yet  the  same  man  who  operated  on  me  was 
called  In  by  the  veterans'  to  operate  on  an- 
other case. 

Here  is  another  from  California: 
Investigation  will  prove  that  conditions  In 
the  hospitals  are  but  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  a  deep-rooted  evil  system  set  up. 
within  the  Veterans"  Administration;  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  personnel  of  that  one  Gov- 
ernment agency  constitutes  the  investlga- 
ton,   the   examiners,    the    prosecutors,    the 
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Prom  Texas,  I 
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Again,  concerning  naval  hospitals  here 
and  overseas: 

I  contracted  fll^lasls  during  a  14-month 
stay  in  American  'Samoa.  At  the  time,  the 
medical  authoritlds  knew  (and  told  us)  that 
any  man  staying  there  over  3  or  4  months 
was  likely  to  get  i  t.  Knowing  this,  we  were 
kept  there  for  ov(r  the  time  limit,  and  be- 
tween the  time  w«  left  and  the  time  we  went 
Into  action,  nearlj  half  the  men  were  afflict- 
ed with  it. 

Our  kick  is  no;  with  field  hospitals  and 
aid  stations,  it  Is  ^  rith  mobile  and  base  units 
far  behind  the  liies.  I  spent  some  time  in 
nine  different  hoepitals,  and  of  the  five,  in 
back  areas,  only  1  wo  could  possibly  be  con- 
sidered fit  places  I  or  a  man  Just  out  of  com- 
bat to  get  decent   treatment 

Mobile  No.  X  In  New  Caledonia,  and  espe- 
cially base  No.  Y  n  New  Zealand,  and  the  B 
Hoepital  in  the  States,  are  much  nearer  con- 
centration camps  than  hospitals. 

Base  No.  A  waias  beautiful  a  spot  as  I 
have  even  seen.  When  we  men  first  saw  it 
we  were  enraptured.  It  was  high  on  a  hill, 
surrounded  by  flr-covered  ridges,  hillsides 
blanketed  with  v^ild  flowers,  and  from  the 
foot  of  our  hill,  aj  broad  valley  was  centered 
on  a  lovely  streani.  And  all  around  the  hos- 
pital was  an  8-foo|t  barbed -wire  fence. 

was  peace  of  mind,  not 
we  were  bound  up  in  all 
lies  and  regulations;  we 
JUT  bunks  during  the  day 
no  matter  how  tlr^d  we  were,  couldn't  use  the 
library  in  the  eveiing.  could  only  see  certain 
shows,  use  the  sajnitary  facilities  at  certain 
times,  and  libertj — the  one  thing  everyone 
had  lived  through  hell  for — was  forthcoming 
only  after  many  hours  of  work  a  day.  \ 

Doctors  seldom  agree  on  a  diagnosis  and 
I've  known  men  ta  be  treated  for  three  dif- 
ferent ailments  by  three  different  doctors  in 
as  many  hospitals,  and  In  the  end.  all  three 
were  wrong.  Se^  eral  hundred  of  us  "pa- 
tients" came  bac  :  on  the  same  "hospital" 
ship — a  merchant  marine  Victory  ship.  Our 
meals  consisted  ol  an  apple  and  Spam  sand- 
wich at  noon  an  1  a  fairly  substantial  (in 
quantity)  meal  Ir  the  evenlnc.  This  lasted 
for  21  days.  The  patients  also  swabbed  and 
swept  the  decks. 

The  same  wr^r  describes  conditions 
at  a  naval  installation  her^  in  the  United 
States: 

So  we  spent  6  h^urs  a  day  in  the  sun.  with 
picks  and  sledge  hammers,  tearing  out  the 
walls,  making  little  ones  out  of  big  ones,  as 
they  say  at  Leaveiworth.  and  carrying  away 
the  pieces.  Hard  work  for  patients,  but 
either  that  or  go  t|)  sleep  at  night  as  you  had 
done  for  years. 

By  the  time  yo 
corpsman  or  n 
added;   four  peop 
almost-recovered  tnen 
manpower  shortage. 

Please  do  not  uie  my  name  In  connection 
with  this,  as  I  ht^e  no  desire  to  be  trans 
ferred  to  China. 
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A  widow  from  California  writes  me  as 
follows: 

He  entered  the  (XV  hospital  at  3  p.  m. 
February  9  and  died  April  12  at  3  a.  m.  He 
had  five  fractxired  ribs  on  the  right  side,  three 
on  the  left  side  and  a  fractured  sternum 
bone.  Also  a  large  bruise  on  his  Jaw.  He 
had  no  bruises  when  he  entered  the  hos- 
pital. That  was  brought  out  at  the  coroner's 
inquest.     •     •     • 

At  the  inquest.  It  was  brought  out  by  the 
testimony  of  their  employees  (husband,  ' 
aged  75)  was  tied  hand  and  foot  in  bed  with 
shackles  on  his  feet  and  arms  and  a  heavy 
restraint  sheet  over  that  tied  to  the  bed  in 
a  ward  with  15  violent  patients  and  was  kept 
in  that  cruel  and  Inhuman  position  for  10 
hours. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  citing  the 
evidence.  I  have  not  even  scratched  the 
surface;  I  hope  that  I  have  clearly  mani- 
fested ar;id  emphasized  to  this  committee 
my  own  impartiality  and  lack  of  bias  in 
this  matter.  I  desire  to  be  fair  to  every- 
one concerned  and  I  desire  that  every 
official  of  this  Govertmient  shall  have 
fullest  opportunity  to  rebut  and  con- 
tradict charges  that  may  be  made  against 
any  hospital  or  facility  or  any  other 
thing  or  matter  in  his  charge. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  im- 
mediate pressing  need  for  this  Inquiry, 
which  I  think  is  generally  admitted,  and 
then,  to  impress  upon  you  the  desirabil- 
ity and  neces.sity,  if  we  are  to  have  an 
investigation  at  all.  of  authorizing  not  a 
limited,  but  a  sweeping,  fearless,  impar- 
tial, and  thorough  investigation  of  all 
these  matters  and  all  of  the  very  many 
charges  of  neglect,  incompetency,  mal- 
administration, omission,  and  inhumane 
treatment  that  have  been  leveled  against 
various  programs  which  Congress  has  set 
up  for  the  benefits  of  our  returning 
veterans. 

We  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  deal 
with  this  vital  matter  without  being  con- 
fronted in  the  very  near  future  bj  a  na- 
tional scandal  that  will  shock  the  country 
to  its  roots.  Let  us  move  now.  therefore, 
to  direct  the, kind  of  an  inquiry  by  this 
House  that  will  prove  to  the  Nation  that 
we  of  the  Congress  are  determined  to 
carry  out  the  oft-expressed  and  inflex- 
^  ible  will  of  the  American  people  that  our 
beloved  veterans  who  have  offered  their 
lives  to  our  country  and  who  have  re- 
turned to  us  broken  and  shattered  in 
body  and  in  mind  shall  receive  the  very 
best  treatment  that  this  Congress  can 
provide,  and  that  we  propose  promptly 
and  fearlessly  to  uncover  and  speedily  to 
correct  policies  and  actions  by  admin- 
istrative officials  of  the  Government  or 
of  our  armed  forces,  whoever  they  are, 
which  militate  against  the  adequate  and 
proper  care,  consideration,  and  treat- 
ment of  our  wounded  or  disabled  or 
mentally  afflicted  veterans. 

As  I  said  before,  I  desire  to  be  fair  in 
every  respect  to  the  distinguished  and 
very  able  gentleman  who  has  proposed  a 
different,  limited,  and  a  circumscribed 
investigation  of  these  matters  which  may 
well  be  misinterpreted  by  the  country  be- 
cause it  does  not  go  far  enough.  I 
should  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
House  decide  the  issue  that  I  raise  here 
today,  let  the  full  membership  decide 
whether  it  wants  a  limited  inquiry  con- 
taining necessarily  certain  jurisdictional 
disabilities  and  complications  I  have  al- 
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luded  to  or  whether  it  wants  a  clear  cut, 
unlimited,  sweeping,  independent,  com- 
plete, and  fearless  investigation  that  will 
go  over  the  entire  rehabilitation  program 
from  the  Cop  to  the  bottom  hospitals  and 
everything  else  and  set  it  right  once  for 
all,  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  our  Con- 
gress and  our  House  that  we  have  done 
our  full  duty  by  those  who  fight  and  die 
for  our  democracy  and  our  liberty. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  has  exerted  its  power- 
ful influence  to  kill  House  Resolution  172 
and  advance  the  resolution  calling  for  a 
limited  and  uncoordinated  investigation 
for  consideration.  I  particularly  dep- 
recate the  fact  that  this  action  was 
taken  right  on  the  threshold  of  a  recess 
when  many  Members  are  not  present  and 
also  when  it  is  not  possible  to  have  ade- 
quate general  debate  on  the  matter. 
For  my  part,  I  stand  my  ground,  because 
I  know  that  when  all  the  facts  are  dis- 
closed the  country  will  not  be  persuaded 
that  a  limited,  curtailed  inquiry  is  in  the 
true  Interests  of  our  beloved  veterans  and 
service  men  and  women. 


Meat  Dittribation 


EXTENSION.  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

or  OBQO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EBPRESENTATIVEg 

Saturdav.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  GARDNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
Congress  or  th«  UNTm)  States. 

Hotrsc  or  Rkprbsentativbb. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  24. 1945. 
Mr.  William  H.  Datib, 

Director.  Office  of  Economic  StabUIzO' 

tion,  Federal  Reserve  Building.  Wash' 

ington.  D.  C. 

DiA«  Sn:  It  was  very  gratifying  to  me  to 

note  In  the  papers  this  morning  that  your 

agency  is  planning  to  Issue  regulations  which 

*ill  halt  the  cornering  of  the  cattle  market 

by  a  few  large  packers  and  wUl  allocate  catUe 

to  all  slaughterers. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  remarks 
which  I  inserted  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord on  March  23,  and  a  press  release  thereon, 
outlining  some  of  the  things  that  were  caus- 
ing the  maldistribution  of  meat,  and  citing 
principally  that  the  local  nonfederally  in- 
spected slaughterhouses  were  being  unfairly 
discriminated  against  In  all  meat  orders  start- 
ing with  Meat  Restriction  Order  No.  1. 

I  hope  that  your  statement  in  the  paper 
means  what  It  says  and  that  there  will  be 
no  discrimination  between  nonfederally  in- 
spected slaughterhotises  and  those  which  are 
federally  Inspected.  If  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion you  wUl  face  the  black  market  on  two 
rfronts.  First,  uhe  large  packers  with  control 
of  the  greatest  proportion  of  meat  refuse  to 
ship  Into  the  territories  they  formerly  served, 
and  are  holding  the  civilian  supply  of  meat 
for  territories  Immediately  svuroundlng  their 
slaughterhouses.  This  results  In  more  meat 
per  capita  bfelng  available  In  that  close  area 
than  there  are  ration  points  to  absorb  It  and 
the  surplus  reaches  the  black  market.  Sec- 
ond, If  the  order  discriminates  against  the 
small  nonfederally  inspected  slaughterhotises, 
the  man  with  live  cattle  on  his  farm  In  areas 
Of  meat  shortage  wUl  butcher  and  sell  In  the 


local  black  market  and  wUl  have  no  trouble 
In  disposing  of  his  meat. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  these  two  black 
markets  U  to  provUie  that  all  slaughter- 
houses, both  federally  and  nonfederally  in- 
spected, shaU  be  permitted  to  kill  the  same 
proportion  of  their  meat  that  they  killed  in 
1941,  and  that  they  shall  serve  the  same  ctis- 
tomers  and  areas  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
permitted  civilian  poundage  as  compared 
with  the  civilian  poundage  available  Jn  non- 
rationed  base  periods. 

There  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
requirements  of  Federal  inspection  and  non- 
Federal  inspection.  Insofar  as  health  require- 
ments are  concerned;  the  principal  differ- 
ence is  architectural.  In  connection  with 
height  of  celling  in  rooms  In  which  dressed 
meat  may  be  hung. 

The  military  needs  could  be  provided  for 
by  setting  aside  poundage  in  all  slaughter 
houses  in  the  United  States,  and  accepting 
the  health  certification  of  the  local  veteri- 
narians to  cover  Inspection. 

Your  attention  is  also  caUed  to  the  fact 
that  the  meat  grading  service  has  been  ex- 
tended to  nonfederally  inspected  slaughter- 
houses without  undue  hardship  on  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  providing  the  grading  serv- 
ice, and  the  meat-Inspection  service  could  be 
extended  similarly  -without  undue  hardship 
on  any  governmental  agency.  Further,  the 
elimination  of  duplicate  meat  Inspection  by 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  release  a  large  number  of  veterinarians 
to  cover  the  inspection  In  the  small  non- 
federally Inspected  slaughterhouses. 

There  Is  just  no  excuse  tor  a  continuation 
of  this  discrimination  between  federally  in- 
spected slaughterhouses  and  nonfederally 
inspected  slaughterhouses.  I  trust  that  the 
regulation  proposed  will  authorize  equal 
suwJlles  of  live  cattle  and  hogs.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  1941  kill,  for  both  federally  In- 
spected and  nonfederally  Inspected  slaugh- 
terhouses. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  J.  OASDNEa. 


Bretton  Woods  Ginspiracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 
Tuesday.  March  20.  1945 

Mr.  T.KMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  an  article  on  Bretton 
Woods  by  Hon.  Charles  G.  Binderup,  for- 
mer Member  of  this  body. 

The  older  Members  of  this  House  will 
remember  Mr.  Binderup  as  a  conscien- 
tious, hard-working  liberal.  They  will 
remember  the  eloquent  half-hoiu-  ad- 
dresses on  the  money  question  that  he 
delivered  from  the  well  of  this  House. 
They  will  remember  Mr.  Binderup  as  an 
authority  on  both  the  national  and  in- 
ternational monetary  situation.  Mr, 
Binderup  was  not  only  a  Democrat  but 
he  was  also  a  student.  He  was  not  a 
partisan.  He  voted  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  i)eople  regardless  of  partisan 
politics. 

I  feel  that  his  article  is  thought  pro- 
voking. I  have  long  felt  that  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  agreement  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  clever  contrivance  to 
fleece  thla  Nation,  or  should  we  say  the 
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taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  out  of  another 
$17,000,000,000  in  addition  to  the  lend- 
lease  billions.  I  am  sure  that  his  many 
friends  in  Congress,  and  throughout  the 
Nation  will  be  pleased  to  get  his  views 
on  Bretton  Woods. 

Here  Is  former  Congressman  Charles 
Binderup 's  article: 

We  must  destroy  the  Bretton  Woods  con- 
spiracy or  the  Bretton  Woods  conspiracy  will 
destroy  us.  For  it  is  as  Impossible  to  reform 
our  corrupt  money  and  banking  system  by 
going  In  partnership  with  Morgenthau  and 
his  international  bankers  as  it  would  be  to 
reform  hell  by  going  m  partnership  with  the 
devil  and  his  imps 

Bretton  Woods,  where  was  first  displayed 
that  strange  creation  that  silently  and  sec- 
retly emerged  from  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
honored and  Immoral  spot.  Wall  Street  the 
cancer  at  the  heart  of  our  Government 

Whose  offspring  Is  this  Illegitimate  child 
so  foreign  In  a  great  representative  govern- 
ment? That  bastard  child  for  who  they  have 
chosen  as  foster  father  Henry  Morgenthau. 
out  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

The  first  news  of  the  birth  of  this  miser- 
able brat  came,  as  usual,  from  England,  where 
It  seems  all  of  these  guarded  secrets  leak  out. 
At  first  Morgenthau  remonstrated  "Impos- 
sible." but  later  modified  his  denial,  saying 
It  was  offered  only  for  the  reason  he  wanted 
the  kid  dressed  up  a  little  nicer  before  nre- 
sented  to  the  public." 

When  It  became  generally  known  the  baby 
had  been  bom,  everyone  pointed  the  accusing 
finger  to  Maynard  Keynes  of  London,  but 
Keynes  came  to  Bretton  Woods  with  his  own 
brat  right  from  Downing  Street. 

Keynes  and  his  kid  were  not  welcome  at 
Bretton  Woods.  His  child  was  dressed  up 
somewhat,  but  it  lacked  the  gold  corpuscles 
In  Its  blood  stream.  So  after  Bretton  Woods 
had  looked  It  over  one  round,  they  tied  the 
weight  of  gold  around  Its  neck  and  drowned 
the  baby. 

We  have  looked  In  vain  for  the  real  father 
of  Morgenthau's  baby,  but  everybody  said. 
"No.  not  me."  Didn't  know  a  thing  about  It 
until  I  heard  the  gossip  from  London.  Yes, 
when  the  pie  was  opened  the  birds  had  flown 
away. 

Let  tjs  stop  for  a  moment  and  remove  the 
beautiful,  glittering,  glimmering,  swaddling 
clothes,  so  spendidly  prepared  for  public  con- 
sumption, and  view  the  kid  In  Its  nakedness. 
Lo!  and  behold!   the  bastard  laid  bare.     It 
Is  the  skeleton  of  the  old  gold-standard  witch 
all  padded  up  with  Its  face  lifted,  the  same 
old  8on-of-a-wltch  we  burled  in  1934,  resur- 
rected by  the  International  bankers,  fostered 
by  Morgenthau,  and  promoted  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  the  same  voice  that  sang  the 
swan  song  at  the  funeral,  directed   to  the 
London  Monetary  Conference,  "we  are  not 
Interested  in  stabillElng  the  English  pound 
or  the  French  franc,  we  are  only  interested 
In  stabilizing  the  American  dollar  so  it  will 
have  the  same  debt  paying  and  purchasing 
power,  now  and  generations  hence,"  and  the 
refrain,  "we  wUl  drive  the  money  changers 
out  of  the  temple  and  move  the  capital  out 
of  Wall  Street  back  to  Washington."     And 
do  you  remember  we  shouted  back.  "Amen, 
amen;   thank  God  for  a  leader  who  is  for 
America  first,  who  will  lead  us  In  the  terrible 
unequal  fight  against  Wall  Street  and  Inter- 
national bankers,  the  Nation's  most  ruthless 
dictator,"  and  with  profound  faith  we  waited 
for  action  to  give  force  to  his  magnificent 
words,  but  the  words  died  away,  drowned  by 
the  noise  of  the  clicking  of  the  coin  In  the 
cash  register  of  the  international  bankers. 

Yes:  let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this, 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  is  only  and 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  puttlnjr  us  back  on 
the  old  corrupt  gold  stimdard  that  we  repudi- 
ated long  since. 

For  12  long  years  we  have  wondered  why 
all  at  once  without  any  explanation,  all  th« 
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gold  and  gold  certificates  belonging  to  our 
citizens  was  conscripted  into  our  Treasury 
by  the  Presidents  edict  in  1933  for  •20.67  an 
ounce  and  we  were  compelled  to  take  In  ex- 
change money  created  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  that  was  not  legal  tender  for  our 
gold,  but  now  we  see. 

For  12  long  years  we  wondered  why  we 
boxight.  until  we  had  three-fourths  of  the 
gold  of  the  world  at  $35  an  ounce  from  for- 
eign lands  and  put  It  in  the  Kentucky  hole, 
when  we  didn't  use  the  gold,  didn't  want  the 
gold,  as  we  were  off  the  gold  standard  and 
never  wanted  to  go  back,  but  Bretton  Wood* 
explains. 

For  la  long  years  we  wondered  why  all  thU 
gold  collected  was  given  to  the  bankers  In 
gold  certificates,  a  mortga'^e  on  the  gold  that 
can  only  be  redeemed  by  taxation,  and  we  add 
to  the  gold  gift  we  give  to  the  bankers  cur- 
rency amounting  to  60  percent  more  than  the 
face  vaiue  of  the  gold  certificates,  but  Bret- 
ton  Woods  explains  it  all. 

For  several  years  we  have  wondered  why 
and  how  Morgenthau  could  secretly  and  si- 
lently without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Congress  take  of  what  gold  we  had  left  in 
the  Treastuy  and  buy  the  worthless  I  O  U'e 
of  foreign  nations,  but  now  we  know  for  It 
was  thus  the  40  nations,  destitute  of  gold, 
could  qualify  at  the  Bretton  Woods  confer- 
ence and  go  on  the  gold  standard,  with  29 
percent  gold  back  of  their  currenciea. 

So  it  dldnt  surprise  ua.  when  last  week 
Morgenthau  adTlaed  the  gold  requlremenU 
back  of  bankers  gold  certificates  should  be 
reduced  from  40  percent  to  25  percent,  there- 
by according  to  the  same  plan  the  bankers 
would  receive  another  donation  from  the 
people  amounting  to  14.800.000.000  Including 
the  00  percent  bankers  privilege. 

In  this  letter  we  have  only  given  a  brief 
prelude  to  the  Bretton  Woods  conspiracy. 
We  beg  the  prlTllege  of  writing  you  further 
In  letter  that  follows.  Believe  me  Membera 
of  Congress,  of  all  the  diabolical  schemes 
hatched  out  by  the  international  bankers 
and  hidden  In  false  propaganda,  nothing  has 
ever  equaled  this  Bretton  Woods  conspiracy. 
Congress  must  defeat  this  vicious  so-called 
agreement. 


That  are  eager  to  c|asp  me  close  to  her  breast. 
Says  she:   "Thanki  be  to  God,  bye  ye  hare 

come  home  to  rest." 
Ah  though  plalnlj  I  heard  Mother  whisper 

me  name.     ] 
Me  dudeen   has  gfne  out  an'  I  wake  from 

me  drame,    i 
But  me  ould  hearft  Is  light  and  me  spirits 

are  gay. 
An  Otm  drinking  t^e  Joys  of  this  St.  Patrick's 

Day. 


SL  Patrick's  Day  n  the  ETeniiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
privilege  to  insert  a  poem  commemorat- 
ing St.  Patrick's  Day  by  an  Irishman  born 
In  Ireland  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  81  years 
ago.  John  P.  Delaney.  of  Long  Beach. 
New  York: 

PAOOT'S    DBZAIC 

.    (By  J.  P    Delaney) 

Bure  me  ould  heart  Is  light  and  me  splrlta 

arc  gay. 
For  Otm  filled  wid  the  jys  of  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day. 
An'  out  thru  the  smoke  av  me  durltn  dudeen 
I   see   Erin's   lakes   and   the   hills   that   are 

green. 
Far  beyant  o'er  th*-  green  in  a  hoggish  brown 

patch 
Is  a  small   little  cot  with   a  weather-worn 

thatch. 
An'  there  in  the  dtire  is  a  face  with  such 

charms 
As  I  never  saw  equaled,  and  a  pair  of  fon4 

arma 


Hey,  Mdnny,  Fight  I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.EIGENEWORLEY 

jor  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSq  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdajj^.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  WORLE5r.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  iny  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ORB.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  itnnessean  of  March  22, 
1945:  I 

HET,  ^XnCNT,  rXGBTI 

In  a  recent  m<^aent  of  extreme  rashness, 
the  New  York  Hirald  Tribune  took  on  the 
State  of  Texas  fori  bragging  and  listed  a  mot- 
ley of  products  |md  pursuits  in  which,  It 
asserted,  other  States  than  Texas  excel.  As 
soon  as  news  of  this  overt  act  reached  Fort 
Worth,  Mr.  Amdn  Carter's  breech -loading 
Star-Telegram  let  go  with  both  barrels,  and 
the  charge  wasnlt  paprika.  There  was  no 
bluster  in  it.  pie  Ft.  Worth  newspaper 
merely  called  th^  roll,  beginning  with  mili- 
tary personages— ►Eisenhower.  Nimitz,  etc.— 
great  leaders  Inj  international  affairs  like 
Senator  Tom  Comwaixt.  and  going  through 
to  "rofies.  sheep,  floats,  hides,  mohair,  pecans, 
onions,  mutton.  Iplnach.  t\irkeys,  highways, 
pipe  lines,  cottonaeed,  land  in  farms,  sor- 
ghtim,  grains  •  •  •  and  total  number  of 
domestic  animals."  In  which  the  Lone  Star 
State  leads  In  a  gallop.  It  grants  that  Texas 
may  come  off  sedond  best  when  It  comes  to 
lying,  and  suggesls  that  laurels  In  that  classi- 
fication must  go  |to  the  writer  of  the  Herald 
Trlbime  editorial! 

Hostilities  thu4 having  commenced,  each  of 
MB  can  take  his  4tand  as  his  conscience  tells 
him.  While  a  scattering  of  Tennesseans 
have  settled  arouhd  the  fleshpots  of  Gotham, 
the  plains  of  Texas  literally  are  populated 
with  Tennesseans  at  (mce  removed.  It  is 
estimated  that  aa  high  iis  50  percent  of  Texas 
traces  to  Tenneasee  extraction,  and  It  well 
may  be  51  percoit.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
seltzer  water,  lisxas  has  always  been  Ten- 
nessee's favorite  i  subxub.  The  Tennessean 
heeds  the  ties  oi  klnsblp,  knotted  long  ago 
at  the  Alamo  ani  cons(!crated  on  a  hundred 
battlefields  undef  the  Bonny  Blue;  we  enlist 
with  the  cactxis  cirblnec rs,  kneel,  aim.  correct 
for  the  variable  yind.  and  contribute  to  the 
volley.    A  fiag  forj  Texas.    A  fig  for  New  York. 

And  it  mattersjlittle  that  the  writer  of  the 
Tribune  editorial  to  which  Texas  Jiistlflably 
takes  exception  sounds  suspiciously  like  an 
ex-Texan  himself  j-Mr.  Stanley  Walker  in  pin- 
striped pants.  It  matters  nothing.  Yova 
New  Yorker  by  adoption  ordinarily  contracts 
the  near-slghtedqess  chronic  to  the  natives  In 
its  most  virulent  I  form  iJid  never  again  looks 
across  the  Hudsca  save  in  scorn. 

But  Mr.  Walker  or  aitother,  the  Tribune's 
writer.  In  a  ctt^  as  monstrovis  for  sheer 
noise  and  pompcus  show,  for  prententlovis- 
ness  and  superciliousness  and  patronizing 
posturing,  as  Neir  York  has  no  cause  to  look 
down  his  nose  al  Texa^.  O  city  that  would 
starve  in  3  days  without  the  produce  trains 


from  the  South  and  West  In  disparaging  the 
quality  of  Texas  beef  commits  the  top  folly 
of  quarreling  with  its  bread  and  meat.  The 
prettiest  showgirls  on  the  White  Way  may 
Indeed  come  from  Texas,  as  the  Tribtine's 
writer  grudgingly  concedes:  but  it  is  the 
strutting  little  mayor  of  New  York,  not  the 
Jiistices  west  of  Pecos,  who,  in  callous  defi- 
ance of  wartime  defense  measures,  has  moved 
to  keep  open  the  clipjolnts  where  the  Jaded 
strip-teasers  unhook  after  midnight  to  re- 
lieve the  boredom  of  metropolitan  wasters. 

Texas  brag?  In  a  mUlion  efforts  it  could 
not  approximate  a  fraction  of  the  self -puffing, 
the  public  preening,  the  insufferable  con- 
descension that  has  characterized  the  New 
York  attitude  since  the  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent toffs  escaped  from  the  melting  pot  of 
the  Bowery  into  their  ptgeon-roost  skyscraper 
apartments — and  overstuffed  editorial  of- 
fices— uptown.  The  trouble  with  the  New 
York  point  of  view  Is  that  it  is  ej^pressed 
by  men  who  have  had  to  live  with  arti- 
ficialities so  long  they  simply  cannot  recog- 
nize facts  when  they  encounter  them. 

Whatever  Texas  says  it  has  got,  it  has  got. 
In  all  probability.  And  the  Tennesseean,  of 
the  State  from  which  most  of  Texas  sprang, 
shares  Texan  resentment  of  the  doubts  and 
slurs  pointed  South  by  the  professional  snif- 
fers of  Broadway.  We  have  taken  up  arma 
about  It.  and  will  Join  the  van  whenew 
the  indignant  Texans  set  out  with  their  in- 
comparable bullwtiips  after  the  impertinent 
mediocrities  of  effete  Manhattan. 


Poles  Keep  Fighting  in  Face  of  Disaster — 
Army,  Overwhelmed  in  France,  Builds 
Anew  in  Britain  to  Good  Purpose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Ann  Su  Cardwell  that  appeared  in 
the  Detroit  News  of  March  22,  1945: 
Poles  Keep  FiGHnNO  nt  Face  or  Disastee — 

AaMT,    Overwhelmed    in    Psance,    Builds 

Anew  in  Britain  to  Oood  Pttrpose 
(By  Ann  Su  Cardwell) 

The  Poles  acted  quickly  after  their 
country's  fall.  The  Polish  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  in  an  emergency,  the  president 
could  appoint  his  successor.  This  enabled 
President  Moscicki,  interned  in  Romania,  to 
name  a  head  of  the  Polish  state  who  could 
and  did  establish  a  Polish  govemment-in- 
exlle,  with  headquarters  in  France. 

The  first  task  of  the  new  government  was 
the  formation  of  a  Polish  army,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  steady  influx  of  Poles  from 
Romania,  Hungary.  Lithuania  and  Latvia— 
whither  they  had  espaced  from  the  Ger- 
mans— and  by  the  presence  in  French  and 
Belgian  Industry  of  many  thousands  of 
Polish  workers.  By  1&40  this  new  army 
numbered  some  70.000, 

The  shock  of  losing  family,  home,  country, 
possessions  was  deep  tragedy  but  Instead  of 
being  discouraged,  the  Poles  were  determined 
to  regain  their  independence,  and  salvage 
what  was  possible  of  earlier  achievements. 
Poles  do  not  beg  for  liberty.  It  Is  said:  they 
fight  for  it.  As  Paderewski  once  remarked 
In  my  presence,  Polish  history  is  the  record 
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of  a  thousand  years  of  fighting.  Poles  have 
always  fought  to  win  and  maintain  their 
Independence. 

LOVERS    or   LISESTT 

When  other  peoples  have  been  deprived  of 
their  liberty.  Polish  sympathy  has  gone  out 
to  them,  particularly  If  thi;  victim  has  gone 
down  fighting.  I  recall  tlie  Polish  attitude 
toward  Ethiopia  when  Muraollnl  extended 
Italian  sovereignty.  In  the  spring  of  1940, 
the  Poles  were  the  f  rst  to  apply  for  inclusion 
In  the  British  anl  French  expedition  to 
Norway. 

That  was  a  bad  chapter  in  Allied  annals 
but  the  Poles  won  merited  praise  for  their 
achievements  from  the  French  general  in 
command. 

Polish  troops  next  met  the  Germans  in 
France.  The  two  Polish  dlvlsioos,  with  the 
very  inadequate  and  often  antiquated 
equipment  the  French  8U]}plled,  fought  till 
the  last.  A  part  of  the  2nd  division  lost 
a.OOO  men  covering  retreating  French  forces. 

Every  unit  of  that  division  was  decorated 
with  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  The  Polish 
First  Division,  fighting  with  the  Twentieth 
French  Army  Corpw,  lost  approximately  45 
percent  of  its  combiit  strength.  When  Mar- 
shal Petain  asked  fdr  an  armistice — I  was  In 
Vichy  that  day — General  Slkorski.  the  Polish 
commander.  ordere<l  what  was  left  of  the 
Polish  Second  Division  to  cross  into  Switzer- 
land, where  K  was  Irterned;  ordered  the  rem- 
nant of  the  first,  further  west,  and  men  in 
training  camps  to  make  their  way  to  the 
coast  any  way  they  could  and  thence  to 
Brium. 

NEW  POLISH  ARMY 

•  Those  who  succeeCed  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  second  Polish  army  formed  in  exile.  The 
Polish  Government  had,  of  course,  been  ob- 
liged to  leave  FranCiB,  Just  as  its  predecessor 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Poland. 

Here  conditions  for  training  were  mtich 
better,  equipment  was  esrcellent  and  the 
group  was  dally  augmented  by  the  arrival 
of  Poles  who  had  traversed  half  Europe  to 
reach  the  British  rock,  eacti  man  with  a  tale 
of  fantastic  adventures. 

The  Polish  land  forces  were  assigned  to  the 
defense  of  a  section  of  the  Scottish  coast. 
But  it  was  the  aviators  who  had  their  chance 
in  Britain. 

When  that  country  had  its  September  It 
came  off  better  than  did  I'oland,  thanks  to 
Polish  aviators  who  shot  down  every  eighth 
German  plane  destroyed,  B])elling  the  differ- 
ence between  British  victor;/  and  German  In- 
vasion. 

The  British  fully  recognized  that  fact. 
By  the  end  of  1944  the  Poles  had  destroyed 
more  than  1.000  planes  and  223  flying  bombs. 
Polish  aviators  have  maintained  their  record 
In  every  phase  of  air  activity.  In  transport 
as  well  as  combat  and  reconnaissance,  wheth- 
er their  base  be  Britain  or  Africa. 

LATTRKLS  IN  ATSICA 

Poles  had  fought  in  Norway's  snows.  Now 
they  were  to  experience  this  heat  of  African 
sands  and  learn  desert  war  technique  in  de- 
fense of  Tobruk.  Again  they  won  laurels. 
The  ill-starred  Greek  exp>etlltlon  was  to  In- 
clude them;  and  when  that  failed  they  were 
set  to  be  a  part  of  a  great  Allied  expeditionary 
force  going  into  the  Ballcans — Churchill's 
cherished  plan  that  went  into  the  discard  at 
Tehran. 

Italy  was  next  for  the  Pohs,  this  time  men 
who  had  been  brought  out  of  Russia  and 
equipped  and  trained  In  the  Middle  Eact, 
plus  the  Polish  brtgade  from  north  Africa. 

This  group  is  now  the  Second  Polish  Corps, 
the  base  of  the  First  being  in  Brttain  and 
that  of  the  Third,  now  forming.  In  Egypt. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  Pole«  who  had  been 
forced  into  the  Genran  anries  and  now  are 
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falling  prisoners  to  the  Allies  are  recruits  for 
this  new  corps. 

Of  the  constant  activities  of  the  Polish 
Navy  and  merchant  marine,  both  of  which 
have  achievements  to  their  credit  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  size,  we  hear  little  or 
nothing.  Up  to  1944  the  Polish  Navy  had 
Accounted  for  a  German  destroyers,  1  auxil- 
iary cruiser,  several  submarines.  36  trans- 
ports, and  many  smaller  fry.  It  had  served 
in  over  600  convoys  and  as  many  patrols. 

HOME  AEMT  FIGHTS 

And  lastly,  that  powerful  factor,  the  Polish 
home  army.  Its  operational  units  In  the 
sxunmer  of  1944  numbered  250,000  men.  liv- 
ing in  barracks  hidden  in  remote  forest  re- 
gions, always  ready  for  combat  or  sabotage. 
The  Germans  had  to  keep  19  divisions  be- 
Bldea  some  350,000  SS  men.  special  guards, 
and  police  in  Poland  because  of  them.  8a bo-' 
tage  accomplished  by  the  Polish  home  army 
was  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  it  prevented  men  and  supplies  reaching 
the  Germans  on  that  front. 

In  June  1944.  for  example,  the  Polish  home 
army  derailed  64  trains,  staged  42  raUway 
hold-ups  lasting  from  3  to  90  hours,  damaged 
177  engines  and  956  cars,  burned  49  railway 
transports.  8«  times  Interrupted  telegraph 
communications  for  long  periods,  killed  379 
Gestapo  agents.  And  that  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  month's  work. 

The  material  contribution  of  the  Poles  to 
the  conduct  of  the  war  is  Impressive,  but  the 
moral  contribution  is  no  less  Important,  per- 
haps more  so.  With  their  losses  In  kUled  and 
missing  In  battle,  dead,  or  murdered  in  con- 
centration camps,  deported  to  forced  labor  In 
Germany,  even  at  the  beginning  of  1944 
amounting  to  18  percent  of  Poland's  total 
pre-war  populaUon,  the  Poles  show  no  sign 
of  breaking.  They  continue  to  fight  for  Jus- 
tice and  a  free  world. 


Incident  Affecting  Negro  Soldiers  at 
Jackson,  Miss. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Powers] 
on  March  21. 1945,  page  2546  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  speaking  in  be- 
half of  a  discharge  petition  that  he  nied 
to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  H.  R.  1698, 
known  as  the  antilynching  bill,  quoted 
from  the  Plaindealer,  a  periodical  pub- 
lished in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Issue  of 
March  16.  1945,  which  article  stated: 

On  Tuesday,  March  13,  1946,  a  group  of  ci- 
vilian police  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  severely  beat 
with  blackjacks  a  group  of  Negro  overseas  vet- 
erans because  they  were  fraternizing  with 
some  white  soldiers  whom  they  met  in  the 
railroad  station  at  Jackson.  These  men  had 
fought  together  overseas  and  had  congre- 
gated In  the  lobby  of  the  station  between  the 
Negro  and  white  waiting  room.  The  p<^ce, 
•eeklng  to  preserve  southern  ctictom.  In- 
formed the  men  that  they  could  not  mingle 
together  in  Mississippi.  When  they  did  not 
Immediately  break  up  the  conversation,  ci- 
vilian police  armed  with  sawed-off  shotguns 
and  tommy  guns,  beat  the    Negro   soldiers 
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about  the  head  with  blackjacks  and  formed 
them  to  lmmedlat«ly  board  their  train  en 
route  to  Camp  Shelby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  made  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. "  immediately  called  Leland  Speed, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  to 
ascertain  if  this  was  true.  Mayor  Speed 
advised  me  to  get  in  touch  with  Colonel 
Mcllhenney,  of  the  prisoner  of  war  camp 
a'v  Clinton,  Miss.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
military  police  in  that  area  and  secure  a 
statement  from  him.  that  Colonel  Mc- 
llhenney would  connrm  the  statement  he 
was  giving  me.  Mayor  Speed  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  happening  on 
this  date: 

A  troop  train  bearing  Negro  soldlws  ar- 
rived at  Union  Station,  Jackson.  Miss.  Two 
or  three  Negro  spldlers  who  were  drinking. 
Jumped  off  the  train,  ran  into  the  station 
and  created  a  disturbance.  A  military  police- 
man accosted  them  and  when  he  did  so,  they 
knocked  him  down.  This  military  p<rilcf- 
man  called  for  other  military  policemen  and 
they.  In  trying  to  arrest  the  Negroes,  fol- 
lowed them  back  into  the  train.  When  the 
military  policemen  entered  the  train  the 
Negro  soldiers  in  the  car  pulled  out  their 
knives  and  other  weapons  and  ran  the  mili- 
tary policemen  out.  The  military  policemen 
then  called  upon  the  civilian  police  for  aid 
In  the  arreet  of  the  perpetrators  who  had 
caused  the  disturbance.  The  military  police- 
men with  the  aid  of  the  civilian  police,  finally 
quelled  those  in  the  train  and  picked  out  the 
culprits  and  placed  them  under  arrest.  The 
civilian  police  were  under  the  direction  and 
Jurisdiction  of  the  military  polk*  during  the 
entire  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  those  who  are  foster- 
ing a  campaign  for  the  advancement  of 
the  colored  race  and  also  a  Utopia  for 
all  persons  do  not  cease  misrepresent- 
ing happenings  like  this  and  adhere  to 
the  truth  when  a  disturbance  between 
the  races  occur,  we  all  know  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  misrepresentations  that 
emanate  from  those  who  claim  to  be 
working  for  the  advancement  of  the 
colored  people  wlD  the  more  so  cause 
friction  between  the  white  and  colored 
races. 

As  I  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  several  times,  the  actions  of  the 
administration  and  the  lady  in  the  White 
House  in  trying  to  promote  social  equality 
between  the  white  and  colored  races, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  doing 
it.  will  cause  more  bloodshed  to  correct 
the  situation  than  was  shed  diu-ing  the 
entire  Civil  War. 

The  white  and  colored  races  will  get 
along  harmoniously  If  let  alone.  Cer- 
tainly they  will  in  the  South,  because 
there  are  no  people  In  the  world  who 
are  better  to  the  good  colored  people 
than  our  southerners.  The  good  colored 
people  of  the  South  are  today  trying  to 
put  on  a  campaign  to  stop  the  trend 
that  is  being  created  by  the  work  of  the 
radical  whites  and  radical  colored,  who 
are  causing  this  tense  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  merely  want  to  correcfc 
the  false  reports  published  by  the  Plain- 
dealer  relative  to  the  incident  happen- 
ing in  the  capital  city  of  my  State  and 
quoted  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 


••^i-k-r^^T'TXTxr     mr\     rtiTTTr^      /^ /%XT/^  T>  f7<  CI  C  T/^  XT  A  T       D  T? /^  r\  T?  T^ 
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Extension  of  National  Serrice  Life 
Insanmce 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALzroBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  problem  that  is  going  to  be- 
come more  and  more  pressing  as  time 
goes  by. 

Under  title  VI  of  Public  Law  801  of 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  Govern- 
ment life  insiirance  was  made  available 
to  members  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
act  of  Congress  made  available  to  our 
fighting  men  a  maximum  of  $10,000 
worth  of  national  service  life  insurance 
at  low-cost  rates.  This  Insurance  can 
be  applied  for  only  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces.  It  is  a  5-year  term  in- 
surance policy  that  is  convertible  into 
ordinary  life  insurance  during  the  force 
of  the  contract. 

The  premiums  of  these  policies  are 
based  upon  the  ordinary  risks  according 
to  the  American  table  of  mortality  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  to  be  covered  by 
the  policy.  The  premiiuns  are  based 
upon  the  expected  mortality  of  the  age 
group,  to  which  the  applicant  belongs 
during  the  following  5  years.  This  type 
of  Insurance  costs  the  serviceman  less 
than  half  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
carry  a  like  amount  of  ordinary  life  in« 
surance. 

Because  of  its  low  cost,  this  type  of 
policy  means  a  great  deal  to  a  service- 
man who  is  carrying  the  full  amount 
permissible,  and  has  a  dependency  al- 
lotmentas^ell.  A  man  with  a  depend- 
enc^'-cH^nent.  and  who  Is  carrying  the 
full  amount  of  insurance,  were  he  forced 
to  convert  this  insurance  into  ordinary 
life,  would  find  that  he  had  very  little 
coming  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
And  out  of  the  little  he  had  left  he 
would  still  have  to  pay  his  laundry, 
tailor,  and  other  bills.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion,  but  that  a  Jump  of  $10  a  month  In 
his  insurance  premiums  would  work  a 
great  hardship  in  many  cases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  additional  allotment 
of  10  percent  of  their  pay  to  cover  the 
increased  premiums  of  an  ordinary  life 
insurance  policy  would  be  too  steep.  Es- 
pecially when  the  serviceman,  already, 
has  allotments  amounting  to  as  much  as 
one- third  of  his  monthly  income,  and  in 
some  cases  eveh  more. 

I  know  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
desires  such  an  occurrence  to  take  place. 
I  know  that  they  will  not  permit  it 
Nevertheless,  the  first  contingent  of  in- 
ductees and  National  Guard  men  to  an- 
swer the  call  of  their  coimtry  very 
shortly  shall  either  have  to  execute  new 
allotments  of  this  very  nature  or  else 
give  up  the  protection  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  they  should  have.  This  first 
contingent  were  called  into  the  service 
in  the  fall  of  1940.  That  means  that 
their  polic-es  will  expire  this  year  unless 


converted  or  Cofigress  does  something 
about  it. 

Since  such  an  increase  in  insurance 
costs  would  work  a  hardship  in  so  many 
cases.  I  introduc(^d  H.  R.  2441  on  March 
2.  to  extend  the  force  of  these  policies 
another  5  years  without  an  increase  in 
premium  rates. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  automatic 
extension  of  the  life  of  these  policies  for 
men  who  are  ser/ing  at  the  front,  fight- 
ing. For  them  it  eliminates  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  time  out  in  a  fox  hole 
in  order  to  fill  out  papers  so  that  the 
protection  of  their  loved  ones  at  home 
may  be  continued. 

For  the  servic<  man  who  is  still  here  or 
has  returned  frcpn  overseas,  but  who,  as 
we  ail  know,  is  liable  to  go  across  at  any 
time,  all  that  ia  required  is  that  he  fill 
out  a  simple  forii  extending  the  force  of 
his  policy.  And  jail  of  this  is  done  at  no 
extra  cost  to  thise  who  are  fighting  our 
battles  in  defend  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to  urge  upon  this 
body  the  necesaty  for  an  early  consid- 
eration of  this  pill  to  extend  the  force 
of  natiooaLservlce  life  insurance  policies 
owned  bw  our  fiontint  men.  H.  R.  2441. 


Life  Macazine  pisontct  Its  Concept  of 
An  Un-American  Activity 
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HON.K\RLE.MUNDT 

or  IKDOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdai.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
confirming  or  contradicting  any  of  its 
statements,  I  a:^  inserting  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  point  an  [interesting  and  thought- 
ial  from  the  March  26, 
fe  magazine;  the  edi- 
torial discusses]  the  nature  of  the  un- 
American  activilties  which  the  editors  of 
rightfully  come  within 
e  newly  created  perma- 
mittee  on  Un-American 


provoking  edit 
1945,  issue  of 


Life  feel  shoul 
the  purview  of 
nent  House  Co 
Activities. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  magazine 
with  the  circulation  and  influence  of  Life 
has  thus  gone  cii  record  in  pointing  out 
the  need  for  a  congressional  committee 
on  un-Americar  activities  and  that  it  has 
defined  an  ares  of  activity  in  which  it 
believes  a  prope  -ly  conducted  continuing 
investigation  can  render  real  service  to 
this  Republic  in  protecting  it  from  ene- 
mies who  would  pore  from  within  in  their 
efforts  to  replade  our  system  of  govern- 
ment with  something  imported  from  the 
bloody  laboratories  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

The  editorial  Ifollows: 


Un-Amoucan  Acikvrnxs;  What  Aai  Tmrr? — 
Thi  Stjccsssor  Ito  thi  Dtes  CoMMirrnt  Is 
TiTiJfo  To  PiNii  Otjt 

What  was  wrong  with  the  late  Dies  com- 
mittee? One  thi^g.  certainly:  The  preju- 
diced and  primitive  methods  of  Its  chairman. 
Martin  Dies.  In  |6  years  he  spent  $675,000 
Investigating  um-Amerlcan  activities.  At 
had  so  many  enemies,  so 
he  decided  not  to  run  for 


the  end  of  it  h« 
few  friends,  that 


reelection.  But  though  Martin  Dies  Is  po- 
litically dead,  his  committee  Is  not.  Con- 
gress has  established  It  on  a  new  and  perma- 
nent footing. 

The  new  committee's  auspices  are  better. 
One  of  its  Republican  members,  Karl  Mundt 
of  South  DalcoU,  has  begun  his  Job  In  a 
very  serious  and  public -spirited  manner. 
Seeking  advice,  Mr.  Mxtndt  has  written  to 
both  friends  and  foes  of  the  dead  Dies  com- 
mittee. Including  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Henry 
Wallace.  Harold  Ickes,  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
the  editors  of  Life  and  other  publications. 
"Too  often,"  he  writes,  "we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  un-Amerlcanlsm  to  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  theories  with  which  we  dis- 
agree. Obviously  this  la  not  the  proper  test." 
test." 

Then  what  is  it?  Mr.  Mtmor  wants  to 
know. 

One  piece  of  advice  to  the  new  committee 
la  easy:  Avoid  Martin  Diee's  obvious  bias 
and  errors.  Toward  the  end  he  ran  a  one- 
man  show.  Issuing  committee  reports  which 
the  other  members  had  not  even  read. 
He  attached  as  much  importance  to  gossip 
and  opinion  as  to  evidence  and  facts.  Ths 
facts  he  got  were  often  wrong  and  seldom 
corrected.  His  star  Investigator  was  one 
J. "  B.  Matthews.  As  an  avowed  fellow 
traveler  In  earlier  life,  Matthews  had  made 
Irresponsible  attacks  on  good  conservative 
Americans.  So  he  tried  to  atone  by  mak- 
ing equally  irresponsible  attacks  on  good 
liberal  Americans.  The  Dies  committee's 
high-handed  methods  and  procedures  are 
easily  corrected  if  the  new  committee  obeys 
a  single  Injunction:  Play  fair. 

WHAT  "UN-AMXRICAN"   IS    NOT 

The  Democratic  mayor  of  Jersev  City, 
Prank  Hague,  once  said  In  a  speech :  "We  hear 
about  constitutional  rights,  free  speech,  and 
the  free  press.  Everjrtime  I  hear  those  words 
I  say  to  myself.  'That  man  is  a  Red,  that  man 
Is  a  Communist.  You  never  heard  a  real 
American  talk  In  that  manner." "  That  Is 
one  definition  of  un-Amertcanlsm.  Is  It  also 
an  example  of  it?  The  New  York  Times  has 
called  the  Dies  committee  Itself  un-American. 
Is  the  poll  tax  un-American?  Is  antl- 
Semltlsm?  Anglophobia?  Anglophilia?  The 
Anti-Saloon  League? 

The  doctrines  of  Americanism  are  glori- 
ously many  and  diverse.  Only  in  totalitarian 
cotmtrles  Is  the  national  dcgma  so  flat  and 
bounded  that  heresy  can  be  readily  spotted. 
Nevertheless,  there  Is  something  peculiarly 
American  about  the  Impulse  that  starts  an 
Investigation  of  un-American  activities.  A 
restless  national  conscience  is  always  driving 
us  to  examine  and  reexamine  our  own  beliefs 
and  behavior.  The  quest  may  do  much  good 
If  It  does  not  get  lost  In  false  objectives. 

Plrst  of  all.  the  committee  Is  directed  (by 
resolution)  at  "un-American  activity."  As 
Representative  Voorhis  has  pointed  out.  this 
does  not  mean  thoughts.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  an  un-American  thought.  To  hold 
any  views,  popular  or  not,  is  "a  fundamental, 
moral,  and  constitutional  right."  says  Voor- 
his. "so  long  as  they  are  openly  and  honestly 
held  and  so  long  as  the  ends  sought  •  •  • 
are  ptirsued  only  by  open,  peaceful,  demo- 
cratic, constitutional  means."  Even  this  may 
be  too  restrictive  a  charter.  Jefferson  pre- 
scribed "a  little  rebellion  now  and  then"  for 
a  healthy  nation.  Lincoln  spoke  of  the  peo- 
ple's "revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or 
overthrow"  the  Goverimaent.  Such  views  are 
American  enough.  Against  incitement  to 
crimes  of  violence  there  are  specific  laws, 
whose  violators  may  safely  be  left  to  the 
courts  and  police.  So  much  for  what  the 
Japanese  call  dangerous  thoughts. 

In  the  second  place,  all  that  is  non-Ameri- 
can Is  not  necessarily  un-American,  even  If  it 
U  clearly  activity.  Pulaski  remained  a  Pole, 
Lafayette  a  Frenchman,  but  their  activity 
was  not  un-American.    Non -Americans  have 
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defended  American  interests  In  every  war  w« 
have  fought.  We  need  no  congresBional  In- 
vestigation of  foreigners  as  such.  They  may 
be  left  to  the  Immigratloti  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service — cmd  In  some  cases  to  the  Hall 
of  Fame.    So  much  for  alk^ns. 

Not  even  all  that  Is  cr;minal  activity  Is 
un-American.  To  err  is  htman  and  so  sin — 
like  virtue — Is  InUrnatlonal.  Jesse  James. 
Richard  Whitney,  aid  Q.  I  cigaret  hljacker« 
In  Prance  are  all  sons— erring  sons — of  our 
Nation.  So  are  the  convicts  who  volunteer 
as  guinea  pigs  for  wartime  malaria  experi- 
ments. Care  of  all  such  nnay  be  left  to  our 
penal  code.     So  much  for  lawbreakers. 

And.  finally,  not  sll  foreljgn-dlrected  activ- 
ity Is  un-American  Amb.issadors.  consuls, 
visiting  lecturers  of  all  nationalities  who  are 
financed  from  abroaci  speak  for  foreign  Inter- 
ests. Some  may  even  be  anti-American;  but 
they  are  not  what  we  mean  by  un-American. 
They  are  required  by  law  to  register  as  for- 
eign agents.  Care  oi:  them  may  be  left  to  the 
State  Department. 

TBK  MASKE]) 

Thus  many  actlv.tles  which  are  npn-  or 
even  antl-Amerlcan  have  been  foreseen  and 
their  handling  provided  for  by  law.  What 
then  remains  for  a  congressional  conamlttee 
on  un-American  activities? 

If  we  bear  In  minci  that  the  main  function 
of  this  congresslonfcl  investigating  commit- 
tee is  not  to  convict,  not  to  Indict,  not  neces- 
sarily even  to  propo&;  legislation,  but  to  study 
and  expose,  the  ans-wer  becDmes  a  little  eas- 
ier. Its  chief  target  should  be  political  activ- 
ity which  preten(%"«  be  what  It  Is  not. 

Both  of  the  world  s  great  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations— the  Communist  Party  and  the 
Nazi  Party — are  adrpts  at  the  masquerade. 
They  employ  sympithlzers  to  perform  In- 
nocently or  at  least  legally  what  they  cannot 
effectively  do  themi  elves.  Thus  Social  Jus- 
tice, Father  Cough: In 's  magazine,  used  to 
carry  articles  which  pretended  to  be  written 
from  one  American  to  another,  but  which 
were  actuaUy  written  in  Berlin  In  pursuit  of 
Na«l  foreign  policy.  Assuming  that  Father 
Coughlln  knew  what  he  was  doing,  he  was 
un-American.  He  may  tell  hlmselX  that  his 
end — a  technocratic,  theocratic  America  or 

whatever    the     h It     Is— Justifies     the 

means — concealed  collaboration  with  a  for- 
eign power.  Birt  one  basic  tenet  of  Ameri- 
canism Is  that  ends  never  Justify  means,  the 
means  are  Just  as  Important. 

So  with  the  Communlstj).  America  needs 
strong  radical  parties  as  a  challenge  and 
stimulus  to  free  capitalism.  The  Communist 
Party  (or  political  association,  as  It  Is  now 
called)  cannot  fill  that  ustifully  competitive 
role  becatjse  it  has  no  scruples  about  means 
and  because  Its  first  loyalty  Is  to  the  national 
Interest  of  a  foreign  (however  friendly)  pow- 
er. The  Communists  opeiate  through  nu- 
merous and  ever-changing  fronts,  from  labor 
groups  to  share-cropper  rallies.  These  fronts 
often  hold  good  American  alms.  But  so  long 
as  the  Communist  Interest  In  them  Is  con- 
cealed, we  need  a  ccmmltte'e  with  sovereign 
powers  to  keep  unmasking  It  (to  use  a  fa- 
vortte  Communist  word).  The  subsequent 
fate  of  the  exposed  front  Is  no  btislness  of 
the  committee. 

AND  THE  CTJrBBLIFVERS 

■nie  Swiss  dealt  with  the  Nazi  and  Com- 
munist masquerade  by  outlawing  both  par- 
ties. That  was  the  easy  way.  For  us  to  do 
so  would  seriously  wetiken  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Yet  this  fact  brings  up  another  reason  why 
these  and  other  parties,  such  as  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  need  exposure.  Although  they  are  pro- 
tected by  the  Bill  of  Rights  they  do  not  re- 
spect Its  protection  of  others  and  If  they 
came  to  power  they  would  abolish  It. 

It  would  be  un-American  to  deny  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  Its  enemies. 
In  the  center  of  that  paradox  lies  the  vital 
area  where  a  conunlttee  on  un-American  ac- 


tivities can  ueefuUy  operate.  Let  It,  wtthout 
fear  or  favor,  ceaselessly  look  for  the  unbe- 
Uevers  and  the  masked.  Not  to  persecute, 
but  to  expose  and  Identify.  A  good  labeling 
Job  would  be  worth  many  times  the  •675,000 
which  Martin  Dies  misused.  And  If  the  labels 
are  correctly  affixed,  our  BUI  of  Rights  will 
etirvlve  Its  foes  and  ovir  political  fortunes 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people. 


N« 


Invesfigation  of  Veterans'  Administratioa 


EXTENl^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  JOHN  E,  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
before  the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  the  House  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  and  I  wel- 
come your  Investigation  of  the  many  allega- 
tions recently  published  relative  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
particularly  of  charges  directed  at  the  hos- 
pital and  medical  services. 

Within  the  Veterans'  Administration  Itself, 
I  have  already  latmched  an  Investigation  de- 
signed to  Inform  me  whether  or  not  there 
is  any  truth  In  the  charges  that  have  been 
made.  This  was  done  as  soon  as  these  charges 
were  called  to  my  attention  and  was  prompt- 
ed by  a  very  real  fear  that,  whether  true  or 
false,  they  would  create  anxiety  and  worry 
among  those  most  directly  affected — soldiers, 
sailors,  veterans  and  families,  and  friends. 

Because  an  investigation  made  by  our  own 
people  might  be  opened  to  the  suspicion  that 
it  would  be  ex -parte  or  colored  or  controlled, 
I  also  Invited  to  Washington,  the  National 
Commanders  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  conference.  I  asked  the  cooperation  of 
these  organizations  In  developing  a  program 
to  reveal  the  facts  about  the  hospital,  medi- 
cal, and  other  services  rendered  veterans 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration.  A 
plan  was  agreed  upon  and  I  received  from 
these  leaders  a  pledge  that  they  wUl  exhaust 
all  their  resources  to  gather  the  truth 
through  their  experienced  officials  in  all  of 
the  States 

However,  my  efforts  to  secure  all  available 
data  have  extended  beyond  the  three  organi- 
sations I  have  named.  Since  meeting  with 
them,  letters  have  been  sent  to  numerous 
other  veterans'  organizations  and  civic  asso- 
ciations, requesting  each  of  them  to  submit 
all  factual  Information  they  possess  or  may 
be  able  to  develop. 

In  each  Instance  I  emphasized  that  in  an 
Investigation  of  this  sort  opinions  are  of  little 
value.  Because  of  this  I  have  requested  that 
they  supply  me  with  specific  facts,  as  It  Is 
upon  facts  that  we  must  base  any  changes  or 
corrections  that  appear  Justified. 

Last  December  I  ahnounced  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  advisory  group  selected  from 
among  the  most  eminent  medical  men  In  the 
Nation.  The  gentlemen  serving  on  this 
group  are  acting  as  advisers  to  me  In  all 
matters  pertaining  to  hospitalization  and 
medical  services  for  veterans. 


There  are  now  16  outstanding  physlclai» 
and  specialists  on  this  group.  I  have  writeen 
each  of  these  gentlemen  requesting  that  he 
visit  veterans'  hospitals  which  are  accessible 
to  him  and  make  a  thorough  Investigation 
and  report  to  me  on  the  conditions  as  they 
find  them. 

In  making  this  request,  I  urged  that  each 
of  these  doctors  take  as  much  time  as  possi- 
ble to  complete  a  comprehensive  study. 

I  feel  sure  that  In  its  survey  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  your  committee  will 
insist  upon  witnesses  presenting  factual  In- 
formation In  support  of  charges.  Opinions 
not  only  differ  but  are  also  often  Incapable 
of  supixjrt  and  little  progress  may  be  made 
unless  concrete  proof  Is  presented. 

At  this  time  I  cannot  furnish  complete 
factual  evidence  In  answer  to  all  of  the 
numerous  lay  opinions  and  allegations  which 
have  been  directed  at  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  newspapers  and  magazines.  I  can, 
however,  assure  you  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  treatment  of  patients  In  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  that  third-rate 
medicine  is  not  practiced. 

I  can  also  assure  you  that  the  charges  which 
have  been  leveled  at  us  are,  on  the  whole, 
either  gross  distortions  of  the  facts  or 
misrepresentations 

As  our  Investigation  progresses,  this  com- 
mittee will  be  kept  Informed  as  to  otir  find- 
ings. At  the  present  moment  the  reports 
are  still  far  from  complete,  but  I  have  already 
received  sufficient  Information  to  prove  that 
certain  specific  charges  brought  against  us 
are  without  foundation  In  truth. 

I  trust  the  committee  will  grant  me  and 
my  associates  other  opportunities  to  appear 
before  It  so  that  we  may  report  the  resultf 
of  our  determined  effort  to  establish  the  en- " 
tire  truth  concerning  our  services  to  and 
treatment  of  veterans. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  give  you  an 
outline  of  the  organization  and  purposes  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  together  with 
an  Indication  of  the  work-loa(|  handled  by 
the  various  services,  and  to  suggest  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  In  the  volume  of  our  work. 

While  this  Information  does  not  go  Into 
great  detail  or  show  the  many  ramifications 
of  our  service.  It  will  point  out  to  some  ex- 
tent our  present  difficulties  as  well  as  ctur 
accomplishments. 

ORGANIZATIOir 

The  organization  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Is  highly  departmentalized.  Policy- 
making officials  and  certain  operational  divi- 
sions are  centered  In  the  Washington  office. 
But  services  to  veterans  are  operated  through 
regional  offices,  facilities,  and  field  office* 
which  have  been  established  In  the  various 
States  and  Territories.  Full  responsibility 
for  this  organization  is  vested  In  me  as  Ad- 
ministrator. 

There  are  three  assistant  administrators, 
each  of  whom  is  responsible  for  definite  di- 
visions of  the  work,  an  executive  assistant 
to  the  Administrator,  a  solicitor,  and  m 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 
These  constitute  the  top  policy-making  body, 

MaJ.  O.  W.  Clark  Is  assistant  administra- 
tor In  charge  of  compensation,  pension,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  and  education.  In 
his  office  are:  Claims  for  compensation  or 
pension  filed  by  living  veterans  of  all  wars 
and  of  the  Regular  Establishment  In  time  of 
peace:  the  dependents  claims  service  which 
handles  claims  for  compensation  or  pension 
filed  by  dependents  of  those  who  have  served 
In  the  armed  forces,  the  vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon  and  education  service  which  handles 
all  matters  pertaining  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation under  Public  I,iaw  16.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and  education  or  training 
under  title  n  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1044  (PubUc  Lew  34«,  78th 
Cong), 

Each  of  these  services  Is  under  a  director 
who  is  responsible  for  all  functions  within  his 
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•ernce  both  tn  the  central  cfflce  and  in  the 
field  ctatlons. 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Brelnlng  la  assistant  ad- 
ministrator In  charge  of  flnance  and  insur- 
ance. Under  him.  the  director  of  the  finance 
■ervtce  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
accounting  for  public  moneys,  for  the  per- 
sonal funds  of  patients,  the  guarantee  of  loan 
to  veterans  under  title  HI  of  Public  346. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  and  administration 
of  readjustment  allowances  under  title  V  of 
the  same  act. 

The  director  of  the  Insurance  8<?Tv;ce  ad- 
ministers the  provuions  of  the  War  Risk 
insurance  Act  as  amended.  Government  Life 
Insurance  and  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance, and  article  IV  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sail- 
or's Relief  Act  of  1»40. 

This  includes  all  claims  for  insurance  pay- 
ments involving  either  death,  permanent  and 
toUl  disability  or  waiver  of  premiums  b«- 
catjse  of  toUl  dtaabUity. 

Col.  George  K.  Ijaoos  is  assistant  admin- 
istrator In  charge  of  medical  and  domiciliary 
care,  construction  and  supplies.  Under  him. 
the  director  of  medical  and  hospital  service 
is  responsible  for  providing  not  only  medical 
and  hospital  care,  but  also  out-patient  treat- 
ment and  examinations  for  returning  vet- 
erans who  are  entitled  to  stich  care  or  treat- 
ment. Tnls  Includes  the  operation  of  all 
hospitals. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Homes  Serv- 
ice Is  responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to 
the  domiciliary  care  of  veterans  and  the 
operation  of  domiciliary  homes. 

The  Director  of  the  Construction  Service  Is 
responsible  for  developing  sites  for  new 
factlltiee  and  preparing  plans.  sp>ecificatlons 
atul  estimates  covering  construction,  altera- 
tions and  repairs  of  plants  and  equipment, 
maintenance  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  me- 
chanical equipment  and  the  operation  of 
UtUitlea  at  aU  facilities. 

The  Director  of  the  Supply  Service  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  proctirement.  maintenance 
and  distribution  of  all  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. He  Is  accountable  for  Government 
property  and  property  accounts,  contracts 
( except  construction  contracts ) .  leases  and 
agreements   and   traffic   management. 

The  ^ecutive  Assistant  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. A.  D.  Hlller.  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  Investigation  Division,  the  OfBce  of 
Budget  and  Statistics.  Office  of  Personnel. 
Otace  of  the  Chief  Clerk,  including  records 
and  auxiliary  administrative  services,  the 
Refutations  and  Procedure  Division,  the  Con- 
tact. Dtvlsloii  aDd  the  Press  Relations  Sec- 
Uon. 

The  Investigation  Division  conducts  au- 
dita, investigations  and  inspections  as  or- 
dered by  the  Administrator.  He  compiles 
and  coordinates  reports  on  Investigations 
and  maintains  contact  with  the  United 
States    Secret   Service. 

7%e  Bxxlget  Officer  and  Chief  of  Statistics 
prepares  budget  estimates  and  maintains 
control  of  statistics  and  liaison  on  budget 
matters  with  the  Appropriations  Committees 
of  Congreas  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  He 
makes  stirveys  at  related  functions  in  field 
station*  and  maintains  records  for  annual 
reports  to  Congress  or  other  necessai7  re- 
ports, and  prepare*  recommendations  con- 
cerning leglalatlOD  Involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds. 

The  Director  of  Personnel  Is  responsible 
for  all  personnel  activities  and  maintains 
liaison  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  other  Government  agencies  on  per- 
sonnel matters. 

The  Chief  Clerk  is  responsible  for  records, 
mail*  and  files,  the  procurement  and  dis- 
tribution of  printed  matter,  and  custodian  of 
property  and  equipment. 

The  Chief  of  the  Regulations  and  Proce- 
dure Division  is  responsible  f  jr  editing,  com- 
piling, and  coordinating  re«;ulatioi\s  and 
other  Issues  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
Be  maintains  contact  with  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and  National  Archives,  making  siUdies 


ments. 

The  Chief.  Contact 
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of  policies,  methods,  and  procedures  pertain- 
ing to  organization    md  territorial   assign- 


Division.  Is  responsible 


for  furnishing  information  and  assistance  to 
veterans  and  their  beteficiarles  or  represent- 
atives pertaining  to  benefits  provided  by  laws 
administered  by  the  Veteran*'  Administra- 
tion. He  assists  thena  in  the  presentation 
of  their  claims  before  rating  agencies  of  the 
Veterans'  Adminlstral  Icn  and  maintains  liai- 
son with  service  anc  welfare  osganlzatlons 
and  otherwise  assist!  veterans  in  all  ways 
compatible  with    t^-  law. 

The  Director.  Press  Relations  Section,  pre- 
pares statements  to  Inform  the  public  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration and  asilsts  representatives  of 
the  newspapers  and  periodicals  In  secvu'lng 
Information  regarding  these  activities.  It 
also  maintains  contact  with  represenUtlves 
of  radio  and  picture  ser\  ces. 

The  Solicitor,  E.  E.  <  )dom.  is  responsible  for 
drafting  opinions  on  legislation  relating  to 
the  Veterans'  Admlni  ttration  and  submits  to 
the  Attorney  General,  claims  for  damages: 
recognition,  suspension,  disbarment  of  at- 
torneys and  agents  pilactlcmg  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  He  cooperates  with 
the  Department  of  J\  istice  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal Investigations  involving  the  Veterans' 
Administration  or  Its  official*  in  their  official 
capacity. 

In  his  office  there  is  a  legislative  counsel 
who  has  general  suporvlslon  of  matters  per- 
taining to  legislation  and  Executive  orders 
affecting  the  Veterans'  Administration.  It 
Is  his  duty  to  malntiiin  a  history  of  all  bills 
and  enactments  In  the  compilation  of  Fed- 
eral laws  pertaining  t  q  veterans.  The  guard- 
ianship service  is  Responsible  for  general 
supervision  and  directs  all  guardianship  af- 
fairs, including  Utliatlon  in  State  courts, 
foreign  countries,  ar  d  instilar  or  territorial 
possessions. 

The  chairman.  B<iard  of  Appeals.  R.  L. 
Jamagin,  is  respons  ble  for  determination* 
and  decisions  on  al.  laws  and  motions  in 
appellate  status. 

nXLO    OIGANIZATION 

Offices  and  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  Ia:ated  throughout  the 
United  States,  In  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and 
Alaska.  There  are  S4  facilities  for  the  hos- 
pitalization of  veterans.  These  are  divided 
into  three  types:  51  we  general  medical  and 
stirgical.  30  are  neur  ^psychiatric,  and  13  are 
tuberculous.  Specialized  clinics  and  diag- 
nostic centers  are  operated  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  l4rger  facilities.  Ten  of 
the  facilities  are  alsc  especially  prepared  for 
the  domiciliary  care  of  veterans,  and  1  Is 
devoted  entirely  to  d  omiclllary  purposes. 

Nine  area  offices  are  now  operating.  The 
records  of  all  persons  now  being  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces  because  of  disability 
are  sent  to  these  olflces  and  initial  awards 
of  compensation  or  tension  are  made  there. 

For  administrative  purposes,  the  United 
State*  1*  divided  into  53  regions.  In  each 
of  which  there  is  a  I  regional  office  or  a  fa- 
cility having  regional  office  activities.  These 
offices  render  medical  out-patient  treatment; 
and  they  malte  physical  examinations  for 
pension,  compensation,  and  insurance  pur- 
poees.  Claims  for  dBabllity  and  death  com- 
pensation or  pensldn  are  adjudicated  in 
them.  They  also  hapdle  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  traming  of  disabled  veter- 
ans under  Public  Laiv  16  and  the  education 
or  training  of  other  veterans  under  Public 
Law  346.  They  milntaln  a  guardianship 
service:  issue  lean  guaranties  on  homes, 
farms,  and  businesses  and  private  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  to  veterans  In  all  mat- 
ters within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Branch  offices  and  jcontact  units  operating 
under  regional  offices  also  extend  services 
to  veteran*.  There  ■  r*  at  preaent  88  branch 
office*  and  159  contac  i  units  which  have  been 


authorized.  In  addition  to  these,  contact 
representatives  have  been  assigned  to  Army 
and  Navy  separation  centers  and  to  Army 
and  Navy  hospitals  where  service  personnel 
may  be  discharged  because  of  disabilities. 
There  are  in  all  370  field  stations  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  which  have  been  estab- 
lished or  authorized  to  render  services  to 
veterans.  This  does  not  Include  the  repre- 
sentatives at  Army  or  Navy  installations.  A 
break-down  of  these  field  stations  shows 
them  to  be  classified  as  follows: 

Regional  offices .... . .  16 

General  medical  facilities .  51 

Neuropsychiatrlc  facllltie* 30 

Tuberculosis   facllltie* ..  13 

Facility  with  domiciliary  care  only 1 

(37  of  the  GM,   TB,   and    NP   facllltie* 

have  regional  office  activities  ) 
(10  of  the  above  have  domiciliary  ac- 

tlvitle*.) 

Area  offices ; ....  9 

Insular  offices .  2 

Branch  offices 89 

Contact  unit* 159 

Total 370 

PXaSONNIL 

In  view  of  an  Increasing  work  load  we  have 
opened  new  offices  and  are  constantly  adding 
to  the  number  of  hospital  beds  available  to 
veterans.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  necessary  personnel  to  keep  pace  with  the 
Increasing  work  load. 

We  first  began  to  feel  the  presstire  of  World 
War  No.  2  In  February  1943.  Since  that  time 
otir  work  load  has  increnled  about  300  per- 
cent but  we  have  been  able  to  add  only  14 
percent  to  our  personnel. 

One  of  the  best  over-all  measures  of  work 
volume  is  the  mall  handled.  In  Washington, 
D.  C,  only,  we  are  now  receiving  approxi- 
mately 1,500,000  pieces  of  mall  each  month. 
This  is  a  far  cry  from  January  1942.  when  we 
received  about  926.000  pieces,  and  the  year 
before,  1941.  when  we  received  less  than 
700.000  pieces  of  mall  during  January. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  Increase  In 
work,  let  me  give  you  a  few  comparisons  I  re- 
cently had  compiled. 

At  the  end  of  February  1943  we  had  only 
32,435  World  War  No.  2  disability  claims  filed. 
By  last  February  28  we  had  693,146  such 
claims  filed. 

By  February  1943  we  had  only  14,000  death 
claims  filed  on  account  of  service  In  the  pres- 
ent war.  By  last  February  we  had  144,980 
such  claims  filed. 

By  February  1943  we  had  only  18,588  Na- 
tional Service  Life  death  claims  filed.  By 
February  28,  1945,  we  had  259,557  such  claims 
filed. 

As  of  February  1943  we  had  adjudicated 
23.985  disability  and  death  claims  of  all  types 
concerned  with  World  War  No.  2.  At  the  end 
of  February  this  year  we  had  adjudicated 
734.580  such  claims. 

It  shotild  be  kept  In  mind  also  that  at  the 
end  of  February  2  years  ago  we  had  no  non- 
service-connected  hospitalization  for  veter- 
ans of  the  present  war;  no  vocational  reha- 
bilitation to  teach  the  disabled  new  ways  of 
earning  their  living;  and  no  G.  I.  bill  of 
right*  with  its  partial  guaranty  of  home, 
farm,  and  business  loans,  educational  bene- 
fits and  readjustment  allowance*  as  the  un« 
employment  benefit*  are  called. 

These  activities,  as  you  are  aware,  have 
been  superimposed  upon  the  many  which 
were  already  in  existence,  and  as  I  have  just 
Indicated,  some  of  these  latter  have  now  been 
enlarged  a  great  many  times. 

I  think  all  of  us  realise  that  Veterans' 
Administration  expansion  i£  still  In  It*  ini- 
tial stages,  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  yet  to  come,  considering  only  the 
administration  of  the  laws  now  on  the  books. 

On  January  31.  1945.  we  nad  airthorlzed 
68,149  Doeitiona  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion.   Of  these,  52.810  were  in  the  field,  7,896 


In  the  central  office  In  Washington.  7.443  In 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  central  office. 
At  that  time  we  had  on  duty  a  total  of 
54.088  employee*,  of  which  41,794  were  In  the 
field  offices.  6,395  in  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington, 5.899  in  the  New  York  branch  of  cen- 
tral office — a  shortage  of  14,061  in  spite  of 
•  constantly  increasing'work  load.  However, 
this  shortage  has  '>een  somewhat  alleviated 
through  help  we  secured  from  the  armed 
services.  We  had  actually  on  duty  in  the 
field  medical  and  hospital  service  4.315  en- 
listed men  serving  as  hospital  attendants  and 
approximately  1,600  ommlssloned  offlcere  who 
are  physicians  and  surgeons.  All  of  these 
except  some  500  are  our  own  militarized 
personnel. 

In  the  medical  and  hoepltal  service  we  had 
authorized  1,871  full-time  doctors,  5.062 
nurses,  702  technicians,  and  15.814  attend- 
ants. 

On  this  same  date,  January  31,  1945,  we 
had  on  duty  4,213  nurses,  so  that  we  were 
short  approximately  841  nurses,  and  this 
shortage  Is  dally  becoming  more  acute  as  the 
work  load  Increases. 

Our  authorized  number  of  attendants  is 
now  15,814.  We  have  on  duty  12.181.  exclu- 
sive of  the  military  personel  that  has  been 
loaned  us.  In  this  emergency,  the  Army  has 
agreed  to  let  us  have  a  maxlmtmi  of  8,000 
military  personnel  to  meet  our  attendant 
needs.  These  men,  of  course,  are  not  trained 
hospital  attendants  an(<,  therefore,  require 
more  supervision  than  would  be  necessary 
If  we  could  secure  qualified  personnel.  This 
In  turn  emphasizes  the  urgency  of  our  reed 
for  nurses. 

Our  shortages,  other  than  doctors,  nurses, 
attendants,  and  technicians  are  growing. 
We  now  have  29,361  authorized  positions  in 
all  other  categories,  including  clerical  and 
stenographic.  Some  5,000  of  these  positions 
are  currently  vacant  and  need  to  be  filled. 

In  the  central  office  at  Washington  we  have 
1,500  positions  which  are  now  vacant. 

In  New  York  we  had  1,544  positions  which 
we  were  unable  to  fill.  And  as  the  work  load 
is  increasing  dally,  this  shortage  becomes  ah 
increasing  handicap  to  the  Administration  In 
Its  effort  to  keep  up  with  it."  work  load. 

In  anticipation  of  the  increased  need  for 
workers  we  began  the  recruitment  of  workers 
through  our  field  offices  more  than  a  year 
ago.  As  this  did  not  result  in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  necessary  personnel  we  have 
more  recently  organized  anc*  are  now  con- 
ducting a  Nation-wide  campaign  to  secure 
the  personnel  needed  to  fill  vacancies  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  central  office. 

HOSPrrAlA   AND  OONSTBUCnON 

On  March  8,  1945,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration was  operating  94  hospitals  with  76,- 
248  beds.  In  addition  there  were  11  having 
domiciliary  facilities  providing  14.885  beds. 
Of  these,  13  hospitals  were  for  the  care  of 
tubercular  veterans.  These  had  6.544  beds,  of 
which  6,684  were  occupied. 

There  were  30  neuropsychiatrlc  hospitals 
having  42.706  beds  with  39.937  patients  re- 
ceiving treatment. 

In  51  general  medical  and  surgical  hos- 
pitals there  were  26,997  beds,  of  which  21,916 
were  occupied. 

Of  the  patients  In  the  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals 2,497  were  World  War  No.  2  veterans; 
9,293  World  War  No.  2  veterans  were  in  neu- 
ropsychiatrlc hospital*,  and  6,202  in  general 
medical  and  surgical  division. 

So  that  on  March  8,  out  of  a  total  of  91,133 
hospital  and  domiciliary  beds  available  in  our 
facilities,  77,142  were  occupied,  and  of  these, 
18,345  patients  were  from  World  War  No.  2. 
In  addition  some  4j346  veterans  were  being 
cared  for  In  hospimls  not  operated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  expected  that  the  percentage  of  World 
War  No.  2  cases  In  our  hospitals  will  steadily 
increase  from  now  on  as  battle  castialtles 
are  just  beginning  to  be  released  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals,  and  the  ntmiber 
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of  discharged  veterans  needing  hospitaliza- 
tion is  of  course  increasing. 

In  anticipation  of  this  increased  load,  we 
have  planned  a  building  program  which  is 
expected  to  keep  abreast  of  the  demands 
made  on  us.  Between  now  and  July  1  of  this 
year,  we  will  complete  and  have  ready  for 
occupancy  some  8.250  additional  beds,  and 
between  the  Ist  of  July  and  December  31. 
1948.  construction  will  be  completed  on  4,600 
more.  Other  projects  which  are  already  in- 
cluded in  our  pjTogram  but  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  after  January  1,  1946,  will  pro- 
vide approximately  6.400  more  beds  before 
July  1.  1946  Our  construction  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1946  has  already  been  submit- 
ted and  Is  awaiting  final  action  by  Congress. 
This  program  contemplates  building  14.100 
bed*  and  construction  vmder  this  program 
is  expected  to  be  .completed  not  later  than 
Jantiary  1,  1947.     \ 

While  It  is  compi^sory  that  we  wait  for  the 
appropriation  contained  in  the  1946  inde- 
pendent offices  bill  before  undertaking  any 
of  these  projects,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  sites  for  18 
new  hospitals  included  in  that  program. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  I  have  just 
outlined,  we  expect  In  the  very  near  future 
to  acquire  approximately  3.500  beds  in  fa- 
cilities which  we  have  obtained  by  transfer 
from  the  Army 

When  our  present  program  and  that  au- 
thorized for  1946  have  been  completed  we 
will  have  increased  the  number  of  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  from  94  to  120,  and 
will  have  available  127,000  beds  in  our  own 
faculties  which  will  provide  a  wider  distri- 
bution of  hospitals  and  make  hospitaliza- 
tion more  easily  accessible  to  veterans 
throughout  the  country. 

The  extension  of  our  hoepltal  service  which 
will  be  required  for  the  care  of  World  War 
No.  2  veterans  is  being  continuously  studied 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  appear  before  Congress  in  the  near 
future  and  request  a  material  expansion  of 
our  construction  program. 

COMPBNSATION   AND   PENSIONS 

At  the  end  of  February  1945.  disability 
clalDM  had  been  filed  by  693.146  World  War 
No.  2  veterans.  Of  these  66,476  are  still 
pending  and  626.670  have  been  adjudicated. 
Of  those  adjudicated  422,088  were  allowed 
and    204,502   disallowed. 

In  March  of  1944,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion established  area  offices  which  have  since 
that  time  relieved  both  regional  offices  and 
the  central  office  of  much  of  the  work  of 
adjudicating  disability  claims.  Since  that 
time  these  offices  have  received  225,228  claim* 
and  have  allowed  187.848  of  these  and  dis- 
allowed 34.469.  an  average  of  84 '-j  percent 
allowed.  These  are  all  claims  of  veterans 
who  have  been  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  on  account  of  disability  and  have 
filed  claims  at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 
The  claims  of  veterans  who  are  discharged 
into  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  for 
further  treatment  are  not  adjudicated  by  the 
area  offices.  During  this  same  period  the 
regional  offices  allowed  148,081  claims  and 
disallowed  75562,  an  average  of  66.3  percent 
allowed.  These  claims  are  mostly  from  veter- 
ans who  did  not  file  claims  at  the  time  of 
their  discharge  or  who  were  not  discharged 
because  of  disability. 

On  February  28,  1945.  there  were  403,525 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  being  paid  pen- 
sions because  of  service -connected  wartime 
disabilities.  This  is  a  greater  number  of 
pensions  of  this  type  than  were  paid  to  veter- 
ans of  \7orld  War  No.  1  for  similar  purposes 
at  any  time  in  the  23  years  from  1918  to  1941, 
as  the  maximum  nimiber  of  World  War  No. 
1  service-connected  beneficiaries  was  849,724. 
In  addition  to  these.  817  World  War  No.  2 
veteran*  are  now  being  paid  pension*  because 
of  permanent  and  total  disability  not  the  re- 
sult of  service  and  4,574  are  receiving  pensions 


for  disabllitie*  incurred  in  previous  peacetime 
service.  The  average  pension  paid  veterans 
of  World  War  No.  2  during  February  was 
♦31.93  a  month.  ' 

Claims  for  fleath  pet>*lon  on  account  of  a 
person  who  served  in  World  War  No.  2  have 
been  received  at  an  average  rate  of  10.000 
a  month  for  the  past  6  months.  At  the  end 
of  Pebruarv  1945  a  1x>tal  of  144.960  such 
claims  for  death  pension  had  been  r«oelved. 
Pensions  had  been  approved  end  paymenu 
ordered  In  78.518  of  these  cases  and  29  392 
claims  were  disallowed,  the  greater  majority 
of  these  because  the  dependencv  of  parents 
was  not  demonstrated  There  are  still  37.070 
claims  for  death  pension  that  are  pending: 
that  is.  action  Is  being  withheld  on  them 
awaiting  evidence  in  proof  of  relationship  or 
dependency  which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
from  the  claimant  before  a  pension  can  be 
allowed. 

The  number  of  these  claims  filed  Is'not  an 
Indication  of  the  number  of  veterans  in- 
volved, as  more  than  one  person  may  file 
dependency  claim  because  of  the  service  of 
a  single  veteran. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  adjudicate  all  claims 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  received  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  a  prompt  decision 
is  reached  If  the  evidence  submitted  Is  com- 
plete. Every  effort  is.  of  course,  contlnuotisly 
made  to  keep  these  claims  current. 

EDUCATION    AND   REHABnjTATIOW 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans  is  authorized  under  Public  Law  No. 
16,  Seventy -eighth  Congress.  To  be  eligible 
for  rehabilitation  under  this  act  a  veteran 
must  have  a  pensionable  disability  which 
constitutes  a  vocational  handicap,  and  be  in 
need  of  rehabilitation  to  overcome  such 
handicap.  He  must  have  been  In  service 
after  September  16,  1940,  and  have  been  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dis- 
honorable. 

In  cooperation  with  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
adopted  a  procedure  which  assures  that  all 
disabled  veterans  are  Informed  of  their  right 
to  file  a  claim  for  pension  and  to  be  assisted 
In  filing  such  claim.  Each  pension  claim 
when  it  is  review  is  also  checked  to  see  If  the 
veteran  is  entitled  to  rehabilitation  under 
Public  Law  16.  If  he  Is  found  to  be  entitled, 
he  is  immediately  notified  of  this  fact.  Al- 
ready 257,910  disabled  veterans  have  been 
notified  that  they  are  eligible  for  vocational 
training.  Of  these,  only  66.202  have  made 
application  for  rehabilitation,  and  up  to  Fela- 
ruary  28,  1945,  only  11.937  had  actually  en- 
tered training.  Of  these.  8.673  are  attending 
Institutions  of  learning  and  3.264  are  being 
trained  on  the  job.  As  of  this  same  date, 
there  were  363  veterans  who  had  been  re- 
habilitated and  attained  the  employment  ob- 
jective for  which  training  was  given;  1.788 
cases  in  which  training  had  been  interrupted, 
and  977  cases  where  training  had  been  dis- 
continued. This  compared  with  858  World 
War  No.  2  veterans  who  were  receiving  re- 
habilitation on  January  31,  1944. 

Special  advisory  and  guidance  groups  have 
been  established  to  assist  and  direct  disabled 
veterans  in  selecting  courses  of  training  which 
are  best  suited  to  their  abilities.  Inclinations, 
and  handicaps.  These  advisory  groups  are 
operating  In  53  regional  offices  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  contractual  agiee- 
ments  have  been  made  with  63  educational 
institutions  for  them  to  operate  such  guid- 
ance centers.  Contract*  for  similar  centers 
are  now  pending  with  34  other  educational 
institutions  and  180  others  have  been  con- 
tacted as  a  preliminary  to  making  such  con- 
tracts. 

The  advisement  of  veterans  who  are  being 
rehabiliuted  under  Public  Law  16  Is  a  legal 
requirement.  It  is  not  required  in  the  case 
of  veterans  who  are  imdertaking  education 
under  Public  Law  346,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, but  the  services  of  these  advisement 
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center*  h«T*  b««n  inilm  aTAlUble  to  these 
veterans.  Under  thke  Utter  law,  any  veteran 
who  has  been  in  active  service  after  Septem- 
ber 16.  IMO.  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  war  who  has  ae«n  90  days  of  service  and 
bae  been  discharged  or  released  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable.  Is  entitled 
to  at  least  1  year  of  education  or  training. 
Under  some  conditions  they  are  entitled  to 
additional  training  or  education  up  to  a 
maximum  of  4  years. 

Under  the  law  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  not  permitted  to  exercise  any  curbs  on 
the  veteran  In  the  selection  of  his  training 
so  long  as  It  is  In  an  approved  Institution. 
Upon  application,  the  veteran  Is  Issued  a  cer- 
tificate   of   eligibility   which   he   presents    to 
the  educational  or  training  Institution  of  his 
choice.     If  he  is  acceptable  to  the  institu- 
tion the  Veterans'  Administration  pays  both 
the    institution    and    the    veteran    at    rates 
established  by  law.     While  not  required  to 
seek   advice  or  counsel,   these   veterans   are 
encouraged  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  accept  advice  and  guidance  before  entering 
training  In  order  that  they  may  secure  the 
maximum     benefit     from     this     legislation. 
While  the  Administration  Is  not  permitted 
and  has  no  desire  to  Interfere  with  or  alter 
either  directly  or  indirectly  the  educational 
system  as  In  operation.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice  to   report   to   the   proper   State    agency 
whenever  It  is  found  that  training  institu- 
tions are  foliowlni  policies  which  adversely 
affect  the  training  of  Teterans. 

Already  sa.eaa  veterans  have  applied  for 
education  or  training  under  Public  Law  340. 
Of  these.  M.SM  have  had  thstr  sniitblllty 
(leterpftined  and  the  veterans  have  been  notu 
fl»d  Forty  •six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
slity-nine  ot  these  have  been  found  eliitble 
fur  training  and  authorised  to  start  thttr 
education  As  of  January  ai,  1»4A,  17.889 
bad  actually  entered  their  training  courses. 
To  assist  me  in  solving  problenis  connected 
with  vocational  rehabilitation  and  education, 
I  have  appointed  a  special  committee  of  edu- 
cators. On  this  committee  there  are  two 
college  presidents,  the  financial  beads  of  two 
collegee.  the  presidents  of  two  junior  colleges, 
and  a  vocational  school  director. 

mSVKAJtCK 

By  the  act  of  October  8.  1940.  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  was  Inaugurated.  Be- 
twMn  that  date  and  March  90.  1945.  17.093.- 
500  applications  had  been  received  repre- 
senting 8131. 149.400.500.  By  comparison, 
during  World  War  No.  1  there  were  filed 
4.530  880  Insurance  applications,  represent- 
ing 839  0OO.'743.0O0  Thus  the  load  on  the 
national  service  life  Instirance  has  so  far 
been  considerably  over  three  times  that  expe- 
rienced In  the  First  World  War. 

In  this  connection  It  is  thought  that  It  also 
might  be  of  Interest  to  state  that  the  total 
amotint  of  life  Insurance  in  effect  on  the 
books  of  the  several  hundred  commercial  In- 
surers within  the  Unlt«d  States  aggregates 
only  something  in  excess  of  1140.000.000.000. 

The  average  amount  per  insured  life  under 
national  service  life  Instirance  Is  88.180, 
which  Is  several  times  that  under  commer- 
cial insurance.  There  have  been  received 
250.567  death  claims  and  99.310  claims  for 
waiver  of  premiums  under  national  service 
life  insurance.  Two  hundred  thirty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  death 
claims  have  been  awarded  representing  ln> 
turance  totaling  81  474  438.372. 

In  addition.  63.883  walver-of-premlum 
claims  have  been  allowed.  There  are  now 
pending  21.826  death  claims  and  25.151 
walv«r-cf-premlum  claims.  However,  the 
connotation  "pending"  does  not  mean  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not  taken 
any  action  in  connection  with  these  clalnu, 
but  rather  that  they  are  claims  which  have 
been  filed  but  not  complet«K].  great  numbers 
of  them  being  In  the  category  of  awaiting 
•Tldence  from  the  beneficiary. 


accomplished  may  be 


Some  conception  of    he  work  that  has  been 


gained  from  the  tact 


that  over  50.000  more  i  leath  claims  have  been 
awarded  under  nallofcal  service  life  Insur- 
ance than  have  beer|  awarded  under  war- 
risk  insurance  from  lfll7  to  date. 

In  all  frankness  I  dannot  say  to  you  that 
Insurance  claims  ae  settlcKl  with  the 
promptitude  I  desire  but  this  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  gres  t  difficulties  we  have 
experienced  In  the  cbtalning  and  training 
of  the  necessary  persqnnel.  The  situation  is 
most  acute  In  the  hjgher  executive  classes 
where  it  has  been  imbossible  to  supplement 
the  force  which  wasTon  duty  prior  to  the 
emergency,  so  It  has  been  necessary  for  the 
same  small  group  of  executives,  who  pre- 
viously admlnlfiterL«d  )the  life  insurance  car- 


ried over  from  Worl 
the  additional  burde 
expanded  iiisurance 
times  larger  than  a 
acthlty  that  has  e 
personnel  necessary 
sure  that  the  work 


War  Nv  1.  to  assume 
of  this  tremendously 
rogram  which  Is  many 
y  other  life  insurance 
r  existed.  Given  the 
carry  the  load  I  am 
uld  be  brought  to  a 
degree  of  currency  wkhln  a  reasonable  time 
so  that  it  could  be  handled  with  the  dispatch 
we  all  desire.  { 

Almost  3  years  ago]  it  was  recognized  that 
personnel  and  space  I  were  not  available  In 
Washington  so  that  lo  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion arrangements  ^ere  made  to  have  the 
great  bulk  of  the  national  service  life  In- 
stuance  work  pertor^ied  In  New  York  City. 
This  location  was  chijsen  because  it  offered 
the  best  opportunltiSs  (or  space,  manpower. 
and  proximity  to  thejcentral  office.  While  at 
first  the  manpower  and  space  situation  in 
New  York  was  sattafkctury  In  the  last  year 
or  so  there  has  beei  a  tightening  of  both 
these  elemenu  with!  the  result  that  It  hsa 
been  mo»t  difficult  \o  obtntu  p«r*ons  with 
the  bArkgn)Und  anl  training  needed  tffi- 
cleutly  to  perform  ttie  work. 

In  appraising  whnij  has  been  accomplished 
jider  the  national]  service  life  insurance 
program  you  may  ftnil  It  worthy  of  consider- 
•tlon  that  while  th^  burden  of  work  has 
been  over  three  tlmei  that  of  World  War  No. 
1  the  maxlmtun  nuint>er  of  employees  en- 
gaged on  such  work)  has  been  less  than  60 
percent  more  than  the  number  of  employees 
on  Insxirance  vrork  during  World  War  No.  1. 
Summarizing,  I  tmnk  It  fair  to  say  that 
while  Insurance  clalins  are  not  handled  as 
quickly  as  I  am  surd  you  and  I  desire,  they 
are  being  handled  orderly  and  not  chaotically 
and  any  delay  Is  largely  attributable  to  In- 
adequate personnel.  [l  do  not  believe  anyone 
will  disagree  with  mk  when  I  say  that  these 
claims  should  be  hapidled  with  the  utmost 
dispatch  and  that  ev^ry  effort  should  be  made 
to  provide  the  facilities  for  making  awards 
and  mailing  checks  promptly. 

tUiDjvsTMQn  all6wancxs 


The  readjustment 
der  tlUe  V  <rf  the 
ment  Act  of  1944  h 


eight  thousand  elg 
two  veterans  being 


Uowance  program  un- 
rvlcemen's  Readjust - 
restated  in  payments 
t>eing  made  up  to  I  March  3.  1945,  to  an 
agg.-egate  amount  pt  89.621.802.  Twenty- 
hundred  and  nlnety- 
n  the  pay  rolls  for  the 
week  ending  March  i  3.  1945.  and  receiving 
for  that  week  $652, )€4.  Readjustment  al- 
lowances are  paid  through  the  several  State 
unemployment  compensation  agencies  except 
In  Puerto  Rico  wher»  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  set  up  Its  own 
system  and  organlza  :16n. 

I  believe  that  mechanically  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  program  is  functioning  satis- 
factorily although  lam  giving  constant  study 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  nimibers  on 
the  rolls  are  in  balance  with  the  presently 
existing  manpower  situation. 

LOAN  CaAXANTIXS 

Under  the  loan  guaranty  operations  au- 
thorised by  title  III  (Df  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjtistment  Act  of  1044—1.406  loans  have 
been  guaranteed  rept wanting  |2,416,743  and 


guaranties  have  been  rejected  on  304  appli- 
cations. Eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three  certificates  of  eligibility  have 
been  Issued.  There  are  comparatively  few 
loan -guaranty  applications  pending  action 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  so  that  It 
would  appear  that  numbers  of  veterans  have 
applied  for  certificates  of  eligibility  but  have 
not  as  yet  completed  the  loan  transaction  to 
the  point  of  submitting  the  l^an  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  a  guaranty. 

In  making  this  statement  I  have  at- 
tempted to  present  an  over-all  picture  of 
our  operation  and  of  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  as  well  as  to  suggest  what 
we  are  doing  and  plan  to  do  to  meet  these 
problems. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  make  specific 
answers  to  any  accxisatlons  as  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  answers  of  this  kind  are 
more  clearly  developed  in  reply  to  direct 
questioning,  and  I  imagine  you  will  prefer 
to  develop  the  answers  In  this  manner. 

I  again  want  to  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  and  all  of  my  associates  will  be 
happy  to  assist  you  In  every  way  possible 
in  developing  the  true  facts  about  conditions 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

I,  and  the  members  of  my  staff  will  all  be 
ready  at  your  convenience  to  discuss  with 
you  specifically  and  In  detail  the  several  sep- 
arate phases  of  our  wc»rk,  and  to  present  such 
facts  as  you  may  desire  to  answer  any  and  all 
adverse  criticism  which  may  come  to  the 
attention  of  your  committee. 
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nmcNsioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTA'nVES 
Saturday.  March  24,  194S 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
all  of  us  back  here  on  the  home  front  to 
get  some  insight  into  what  the  boys  are 
thinking  about  over  there  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater — especially  those  who  have 
been  wounded  and  have  plenty  of  time  to 
think  over  their  past,  present,  and  their 
future.  We  have  a  lot  to  answer  for  to 
those  boys,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reply  to 
some  of  the  pointed  questions  that  they 
ask. 

Under  permission  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
letter  typical  of  several  I  have  received 
from  wounded  boys,  together  with  my 
reply  thereto: 

England,  March   2.  1945. 

Dkar  Ma.  Bsadlxt:  In  writing  this  letter 
sir,  I  am  hoping  that  you  personally  wlli 
read  It.  First,  I  want  to  state  that  I  have 
only  been  overseas  3  months — all  time  spent 
In  th9  front  lines  with  the  Infantry.  I  was  > 
very  seriously  wounded  a  month  ago  and 
this  letter  Is  being  formed  In  a  hospital  bed. 
The  writing  probably  will  be  poor  but  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me. 

Last  evening  a  news  program  from  the 
States  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  War  made 
the  statement  th.it  all  possible  men  In  the 
E.  T.  O.  would  go  to  the  South  Pacific  as 
soon  as  the  war  In  Europe  was  over.  The 
men  were  all  very  discouraged  We  on  the 
western  front  have  eyes  snd  a  little  sense 
of  fair  play  The  United  States  has  four 
complete  armies  on  this  front  with  at  least 
one  In  reserve.     The  French  have  one  sup- 


plied completely  by  our  equipment.  The 
British  have  two  with  one  being  made  up 
of  Canadians,  Indians,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and 
probably  other  nationalities.  Why  are  we 
able  to  spare  so  many  American  men  to 
protect  countries  that  cant  or  won't  do  their 
share?  We  are  doing  at  least  the  bigger 
part  of  the  fighting  and  suffering  on  the 
western  front — why? 

In  the  eastern  front,  the  Russians  are  mak- 
ing a  great  fight;  true,  but  IX  looking  back 
at  the  start  of  Germany's  Invasion  of  Russia, 
the  Russian  Army  suffered  all  defeats.  When 
did  this  stop?  Not  having  ofiOclal  figtires,  I 
for  one  cannot  say  that  our  vast  amount  of 
war  materiel  that  started  to  reach  Russia 
was  the  turning  point;  at  least  I  believe  this 
to  be  true,  their  supply  lines  are  kept  going 
by  American-made  trucks;  their  air  force  is 
kept  up  by  our  country  sending  planes  by 
the  thousands  to  them — tanks,  Jeepm.  and 
supplies  of  every  description.  This  I  be- 
lieve Is  true  In  every  part. 

Third  and  last,  but  not  least.  Are  we  to 
'  have  an  army  of  8,000,000  men,  plus  our 
great  Navy,  sent  to  the  Pacific  to  fight  an 
army  of  4.000,000  Japs?  What  are  the 
countries  of  Europe,  that  we  fought  and  died 
for.  going  to  supply  for  moral  support;  are 
their  men  going  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  war 
over  the  radio  to  see  how  the  Americans  are 
doing  m  the  Pacific  while  eating  the  food 
and  wearing  the  clothing  and  using  the  sup- 
plies that  we  shall  be  sending  to  them  for 
sumo  years  to  come?  Are  we  slaves  to  Europe 
that  we  fight  for  them?  That  we  will  fight 
the  Japs  by  ourselves  prMCticslly.  and  then 
oome  hon^e  and  pay  the  bills  uf  tliis  war  for 
the  next  80  years,  or  sven  longer?  What  will 
our  American  people  gain  over  here  in  Eu- 
rope? Nothing  but  ht^ndachve  for  uur  Oov« 
ernment.  Runsln  will  be  a  majtw  power, 
BiiRland  will  stut  rule  as  she  always  hai. 
France  wUl  be  restored  to  a  major  power. 
Bow  did  all  theee  things  come  about?  Well, 
by  our  people  at  home  working  like  slaves 
and  our  men  dying  on  the  Western  Front  for 
what  gain  for  us?  Did  I  hear  somebody  men- 
tion that  the  Allies  will  fight  the  war  In  the 
Pacific  together?  Then  why  are  we  sending 
all  our  great  Army  and  Navy  to  eliminate  a 
Jap  army  of  4.000.000  men. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  will  be  thought 
about  In  the  same  way  that  I  am  writing  It. 
Give  the  Americans  a  fair  break.  Let  us  be- 
lieve that  we  will  not  have  our  children  doing 
the  same,  being  slaves  and  pupp>ets  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  use  of  high-powered 
propaganda.  The  American  man  has  a  good 
mind  and  knows  how  we  were  brotight  Into 
this  war  and  how  we  have  been  made  the 
tool  of  other  cotintrles.  Isn't  there  some 
way  that  some  fair  man  can  get  this  mess 
cleaned  up?  You  can,  I  believe,  although 
you  are  only  one  man.  You  have  my  com- 
plete permission  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter 
or  the  complete  letter  In  any  way  that  you 
think  Is  proper.  I  am  hoping  to  get  an  an- 
swer, sir.  snd  wUl  wait  for  It  with  great  hopes 
and  patience. 

Thanking  you. 

March  34,  1945. 

Mt  Dcas  Sirocant:  I  am  extremely  grate- 
ful to  you  for  your  thoughtfulness  In  writing 
me  as  you  did  under  date  of  March  2  and 
March  17.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  your  letter  of  March  a  reached  me  on 
the  19th  and  your  March  17th  letter  reached 
me  on  the  23rd. 

I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  only  read  your 
letters  very  carefully  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest,  but  further  because  of  the  state- 
ment which  you  made.  "You  have  my  com- 
plete permission  to  use  any  part  of  this  letter 
or  the  complete  letter  in  any  way  that  you 
think  Is  proper."  I  am  today  Inserting  It  In 
the  CoNQBiaeioMAL  Ricoao,  together  with  my 
reply,  so  that  all  of  our  memberahlp  and 
people  all  over  the  country  who  get  the  Con- 
exxssiONAL  RxcoBO  may  have  the  privilege  of 


reading  It  also.  Enclosed  with  this  letter  la 
that  part  of  the  Congkessional  Racoao  In 
which  It  appears.  You  will  note  that  I  have 
omitted  your  name,  believing  that  to  be  in 
your  beet  Interest,  and  I  am  sure  you  tinder- 
stand  what  T  mean  by  that. 

Now.  I  win  try  to  reply  to  you  In  detail.  I 
note  that  you  say  you  have  been  overseas 
8  months  and  all  of  that  time  spent  at  the 
front  lines  with  the  Infantry.  While  I  did 
not  see  the  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  which  you  refer,  nevertheless,  I  have  heard 
It  frequently  said  here  In  Washington  that 
It  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  send 
many  of  our  European  theater  troops  Into  the 
Pacific  theater  of  action  If  we  are  to  continue 
our  program  of  unconditional  surrender.  I 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  probably  many 
of  you  will  br  given  some  sort  of  a  30-day 
furlough  back  home — if  jrou  are  'ucky — be- 
fore being  reshlpped.  That  may  be  consid- 
ered by  some — but  I  know  It  wont  be  by  you 
boys  over  there — as  a  sop  to  your  feelings. 

Likewise,  we  In  Congress  hear  many  ques- 
tions from  the  home  front  and  from  your 
folks  which  are  similar  to  those  posed  by  you, 
namely,  as  to  why  seemingly  we  should  be 
carrying  rot  only  the  manpower  but  the 
financial  burden  of  this  war  on  several  fronts. 
Frankly,  It  Is  as  much  of  a  puzzle  to  me  and 
as  alarming  to  me  as  it  is  to  you. 

As  one  individual  Member  of  Congress,  I 
am  embarrassed  when  I  go  back  home  to 
my  Congressional  District  and  I  am  asked 
by  the  parents  of  boys  Uks  you  why  la  it 
that  we  should  eruclfy  American  boys  on 
foreign  shores,  eiipcH.MaUy  on  Ulnnda  in  the 
Psclflc,  only  to  have  the  fiag  of  one  of  our 
HllliHi  rniMed  nt  xhr  nin»thfiAd  wh«>n  the  in* 
va«ifln  has  been  o<Mnpleic>d.  Frsnkly,  I  cnn* 
not  answer.  We  nui»t  all  admit— especisUy 
stter  talking  with  seme  of  those  boys  who 
have  been  over  on  thoee  Islands— that  eer- 
tnlnly  there  Is  Itttis  that  Is  drslrnble  about 
them  to  moke  them  permanent  possessions  of 
ours  especially  if  we  had  to  ask  our  boys  to 
protect  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  over  here  who  have  been  asking  us 
why  It  Is  that  Russia  can  Uke  a  large  slice 
out  of  Poland — to  say  nothing  of  the  Baltic 
and  Balkan  nations — as  she  has  done — while 
we  In  the  Pacific  continue  our  policy  of  re- 
capturing our  allies'  property  and  returning 
It  to  them.  Then,  there  are  others  of  our 
returning  Pacific  veterans  who  ask  why  it  is, 
for  Instance,  that  In  some  of  those  Islands 
our  allies'  military  governments  have  taken 
over  full  control  Immediately  after  recap- 
ture while  we  continue  to  do  the  police  work 
and  the  mopplng-up  work  for  them.  Their 
military  goveriunent  set-up  has  In  some  in- 
stances even  gone  to  the  point  where  they 
prevented  some  of  our  occupying  officers  and 
troops  from  enjoying  a  Uttie  Christmas  cheer 
unless  their  government  collected  the  Im- 
port duty  on  certain  products  brought  from 
the  United  States  and  purchased  by  voluntary 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the  oocupjrlng 
troops.  Others  asked  me  why  It  Is  that 
while  they  are  still  policing  some  of  these 
IsliCnds  with  thousands  of  well-armed  Japs 
still  at  large  in  the  mountains,  caves,  and 
Jungles,  that  the  native  population  Is  per- 
mitted to  get  hold  of  food  from  our  own 
supply  depots  and  smuggle  It  out  Into  the 
hills  to  the  Jape,  receiving  payment  therefor 
which  our  allies  military  government  set-up 
would  exchange  for  their  own  "coin  of  the 
realm." 

I  agree  with  you  that  It  does  not  make 
sense  and  It  certainly  seemingly  Is  a  gross 
Injustice  to  our  own  flesh  and  blood  who  are 
spending  It  on  foreign  soil.  However,  we 
are  committed  to  a  world-vrlde  war  which,  as 
one  Member  of  Congress,  I  tried  my  utmost 
to  avoid  but  which  nevertheless  we  seem- 
ingly must  see  through  to  its  complete  con« 
elusion. 

You  ask  about  the  Russlsn  situation  on 
the  eastern  front  and  when  the  turning  point 
came.  While  I  personally  have  no  doubt 
that  Russian  military  supplies  were  at  a  very 


low  tbb  at  the  concltislon  of  the  first  German 
offensive  and  that  our  suppllen  were  then  and 
undoubtedly  are  still  very  urgently  needed 
and  doubtless  were  In  large  measure  responsi- 
ble for  Russia's  rejuvenation,  still  I  believe 
there  Is  another  answer.  I  have  t>een  told 
that  the  real  turn-about  came  when  the 
Russians  began  to  recognize  merit  and 
stopped  their  previous  policy  of  electing  their 
company  officers  rather  than  promoting  them 
based  on  their  merit  to  command.  I  was 
told  thaj  on  good  authority  and  I  am  In- 
clined to  believe  It  because  the  story  has  a 
sound  ring  to  It  to  say  the  least.  In  other 
words  they  gave  up  their  old-time  Marxian 
Communist  methods  of  running  things  and 
got  wise  to  themselves. 

We  seemingly  have  not  learned  that  lesson 
In  this  country  yet — at  least  not  down  here 
In  Washington. 

Referring  further  to  the  Pacific  we  get 
constant  reports  that  the  British  and  Dutch 
and  others  of  our  allies  are  going  to  send  us 
ever-Increasing  reinforcements  of  naval  and 
aircraft  and  ground  troops  as  well.  We  can 
all  hope  that  they  will  make  good  on  their 
promises  because,  believe  me,  from  all  the 
Information  I  can  get  from  those  who  have 
returned  from  the  Pacific  theater,  we  have 
en  awful  long  and  an.  awful  rough  road  to 
travel  if  we  are  going  to  overrun  Japan;  if 
we  are  going  to  push  the  Japs  out  of  China; 
1/  we  are  going  to  push  them  out  of  the 
Malay  States;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
Islands  on  which  hundreds  of  tlmusandi  of 
them  are  mil  sitting  tight  and  uiuloubi«^iy 
building  up  their  UctensMi  We  must  aU 
renUwe  that  grtnirying  h«  hav*  bwn  our  naval 
tlctorles  and  our  air  vieiorips  in  the  pscinr; 
and  grattfying  as  has  been  Oenrrai  MncAf^ 
thur's  success  In  island  hopping  hi*  wny 
back.  nev«rth(>lpM  we  have  not  yet  inunrhint 
a  real  oval  and  out  land  assault  on  the  Jnps 
in  Ktrength  but  have  been  merely  out-foxtng 
them  and  selling  up  air  bases  from  which 
we  can  launch  an  aerial  offensive  on  Japan's 
home  front.  And  the  fact  further  remains 
that  despite  the  promises  of  our  allies,  all 
the  Information  I  have  been  able  lo  gather 
from  the  Pacific  is  to  the  effect  that  so  far 
very  little  of  their  promised  reinfoi-cements 
have  as  yet  been  forthcoming  and  we  are 
being  asked  at  this  present  time  to  shoulder 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  Pacific  war.  to  say 
nothing  of  what  we  are  doing  In  the  Euro- 
pean theater  with  which  you  are  familiar. 

And  that  isn't  all  that  you  boys  have  to 
worry  about.  We  recently  have  made  very 
generous  arrangements  for  you  boys  to  bor- 
row money  to  set  yourselves  up  In  business 
and  go  to  school  and  various  other  things 
under  the  so-called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights.  And 
we  provided  that  you  can  borrow  money  at 
4  percent.  Just  the  other  day  our  State  De- 
partment consummated  a  new  lend-lea^^e 
agreement  with  the  provisional  government 
of  Prance  to  lend-lease  them  »2.5'J5,0OO,000  of 
American  heavy  equipment  merchandise  for 
the  reconstruction  of  their  country;  some  of 
which  will  be  paid  for.  I  hope,  vnthln  the 
next  30  years  and  bearing  an  interest  rate 
of  an  percent — figure  that  one  out.  And  It 
Is  our  Informstlon  that  this  Is  but  the  first 
of  several  such  arrangements  now  in  the 
making:  one  of  which,  we  understand.  U  to 
Russia  for  something  like  $6,000,000,000  of 
lend-lease  merchandise  for  post-war  recon- 
struction. True,  In  the  last  lend-lease  bill 
we  added  a  clause  which  theoretically  out- 
laws the  use  of  lend-lesse  for  post-war  recon- 
struction, but  the  best  commentators  In 
Washington  point  out  that  it  can  be  very 
easily  gotten  around. 

I  share  with  you  your  sincere  worry  as  to 
how  and  when  we  sre  ever  going  to  repay  all 
of  this  and  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  tax  load 
that  Is  going  to  have  to  be  borne  by  your 
children,  your  children's  children — and  prob- 
ably theirs  too. 

However,  In  conclusion,  I  repest  what  I 
said  earlier — I  did  my  level  best  as  one  lone 
Member  of  Coneress  to  keep  us  out  of  this 
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wmr.    I  voted  against  ail  of   the  measures 
which  we  were  assured  by  this  Administra- 
tion "would  keep  us  out  ot  this  war"  and 
which  w«  now  find  in  accordance  with  my 
belief  at  that  time  actually  led  us  down  the 
road  to  war.    Nevertheless,  we  are  In  the  war 
with  both  feet  and  it  U  only  thanks  to  the 
courageous  efforts  of  you  boys  out  there  who 
are  doing  such  a  bang-up  Job  of  It  and  show- 
ing so  much  downrlgbt  guts — and  due  to  the 
ingenuity    of    American    mechanical    genius 
en  the  home  ttont  and  American  know-bow 
in  the  industrial  world,  and  the  coolperatlon 
by  and  large  of  American  labor  (not  Ameri- 
can labor  leaders  in  many  instances)  and  In 
■plte    of    Oovemment     Interference — thank 
Heaven  we  are  not  In  the  war  over  our  heads 
yet.  but  we  have  come  awful  close  to  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion.     I  am  hopeful  that 
today  we  can  see  the  distant  shore  of  peace 
In  the  European  theater,  but  tmfortunately 
it  seems  a  long  way  off  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.     It  seems  to  me  that   the   main 
thing  that  you  boys  have  to  concern  your- 
selves with  right  now— and  you  must  make 
your  pressure  felt  on  Congress  and  on  the 
administration — is    to    bs    sure    that    when 
peace  does  come  It  be  made  a  lasting  peace 
and  that  is  not  going  to  be  any  easy  Job, 
believe  me. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  you  men  who 
have  fought  this  war  under  many  adverse 
circumstances  and  disappointments  remem- 
ber on  your  return  to  the  United  States  in 
civilian  Ufa  tbat  these  mattMs  are  ssttlsd  la 
Amerlc*  in  a  constitutional  manner  peace- 
fully by  the  ballot — which  right  no  man  can 
take  away  from  you.  Keep  the  Constitution 
intact  and  fight  for  tbat  right  after  you  get 
home  Just  as  earnestly  as  you  fought  for  It  in 
somebody  else's  backyard — and  exercise  tbat 
franchise  Inherent  to  every  American  to  cor- 
rect inequities  In  government  by  voting. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Fazo  BaAOLZT, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Lttter  FroBi  Mr.  Jay  B.  PUncmaii,  Techu- 
cal  Hif  k  ScJiooU  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

or  ncKAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
OKB.  I  am  calling  attention  to  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Jay  B.  Plangman, 
Technical  High  School,  Pbrt  Worth.  Tex., 
in  which  he  outlines  the  true  situation 
which  recently  was  erroneously  inter- 
preted by  Mr.  Mamstixli)  of  Montana 
from  newspaper  articles  which  he  had 
read.  It  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  the 
statement  about  Texas  were  not  answers 
by  students  in  any  historical  examina- 
tion, but  that  they  were  inspired  by  a  de- 
sire to  send  some  cheer  of  levity  to  our 
brave  bojrs  fighting  in  the  various  thea- 
ters of  war.  Mr.  Plangman's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Forr  Wo«TH.  ifarc^  21.  194S. 
Hon.  Fritz  O.  Lanham. 

Washingon,  D.  C. 
DiAm  Si«:  Todays  Associated  Press  wires 
carried  a  story  from  Washington  on  "an- 
swers" given  by  Fort  Worth  high  school  stu- 
dents on  a  history  test.  The  Dallas  News 
carried  it  en  the  front  page  pnd  the  news 
t&oadcasu  gave  U  a  b;g  spot. 


There    was    no   tes ; 
Representative  Mike 
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and   no   answers    as 

Mansfield  of  Montana 


represented.  Mr.  MA>tsFiELD  probably  got  the 
Idea  from  a  reproduction  of  the  enclosed  card 
that  was  run  In  the  Naw  York  Herald  Tribune 
Sunday.  March  11,  and  at  no  time  was  any- 
thing said  about  anylstudent  answering  any 
history  question.  Th^t  part  was  MANsnEUj's 
idea  and  I  would  Uk^  very  much  for  you  to 
call  his  hand  on  it  byj  reading  the  entire  card 
before  the  House  ancf  explaining  that  it  was 
printed  as  a  morale  booster  for  the  more  than 
700  Technical  high  sihool  boys  In  service. 

Incidentally,  since!  the  postcard  was  re- 
produced in  the  Herald  Tribune  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  asking  for  additional  copies 
from  Pennsylvania,  ihio,  Connecticut.  New 
York  and  Canada,     piese  requests  all  Uka 

is — a  bit  of  humor  to 
soldier  or  sailor  1.000 
home.  One  boy  wrote 
me  from  France  tha ;  he  was  offered  II  for 
his  card  and  I  am  mentioning  this  fact  In 
order  to  show  that  it  Is  really  appreciated 
by  the  boys  who  are  polng  the  fighting. 

Inasmuch  as  the  story  of  Representative 
Mansfiklos  insplredj  interpretation  of  "The 
History  of  the  United  States — Texas  Style" 
will  probably  appear  1^  many  papers  through- 
out the  nation  I  feelj  that  we  Texans  should 
at  least  explain  thati  it  was  not  answers  by 
students. 

Very  truly  yoin, 

JaT  B.  PULNUtAM, 

Technical  High  School, 
Commercial  Art  Department. 


the  card  for  what  It 
enliven  the  day  of 
or  more  miles  from 


Tke  Late  Senitor  Giarles  Dick 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

on  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


arch  24,  1945 
Mr.    Speaker,  under 


Saturday, 

Mr.    HUBER. 
leave  to  extend  mi  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
tne   foUowing   editorial 
Beacon    Journal    of 


ORO,   I   include 
from    the    Akron 
March  15.  1945: 


SZNATOR  ( rHAJtLKS  DICK 

Many  readers  of  th(B  Beacon  Journal  among 
Akron's  augmented  t>opulatlon  of  war  work- 
ers possibly  were  surprised  yesterday  at  the 
space  and  attention  rae voted  to  the  death  of 
former  Senator  Chailes  Dick.  To  them  the 
name  was  not  a  fasilllar  one  in  the  news 
columns.  T 

That  could  not  have  been  said  a  few  years 
ago.  For  Mr.  Dick  ir&B  a  national  figure  in 
the  public  life  of  America  following  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  In  which  he  won  honors 
and  promotion  In  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  home  which  1  e  built  on  West  Market 
Street,  on  acreage  vhlch  he  bought  on  the 
then  western  edge  oi  the  city,  was  the  scene 
of  important  polltlcii  conferences  and  bril- 
liant dinners  that  bro  ught  to  Akron  the  social, 
political,  and  business  leaders  of  the  country. 

As  a  Member  of  tte  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  later  of  tie  United  States  Senate, 
Mr.  Dick  left  his  in:  press  on  the  events  of 
that  period.  He  wis  the  author  of  tariff 
legislation  that  shaped  the  course  of  Indus- 
try and  business.  H^  sponsored  bills  on  mUl- 
tary  affairs  ana  the  ^^atlonal  Guard  that  were 
Itary  organization. 

His  life  span  covei  ed  three  great  conflicts, 
the  Spanish-America  [1  War.  World  War  No  1, 
and  the  march  towar  1  sure  and  ultimate  vic- 
tory in  World  War  To.  2. 

He  was  disappolnied  when  he  could  not 

take_an  acUve  part  i  i  the  military  affairs  of 

and  he  watched  as  the 


tlie  First  World  War 


JLtAMA 
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Nation  swept  back  toward  isolationism  after 
the  defeat  of  Germany  in  1918.  To  the  last 
he  was  a  keen  and  shrewd  observer  of  events 
that  carried  the  world  toward  the  present 
conflict  and  put  the  United  States  again  In 
the  path  of  world  cooperation  toward  peace. 

In  our  opinion  the  outstanding  character- 
istic of  lAi.  Dick  throughout  his  life  was  his 
forward-looking  philosophy.  He  had  no  time 
and  little  patience  with  those  who  looked 
only  backward.  In  the  later  years  of  his  Ufs 
when  he  could  only  watch  from  the  sidelines 
he  consUntly  turned  his  vision  to  the  futurs 
of  the  community  and  Nation. 

But,  while  concerned  for  tha  future,  he  did 
not  abandon  his  friends  and  memories  of 
Akron  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

He  spent  many  happy  hours  recalling 
events  of  the  past,  as  his  contribution  to- 
ward founding  Akron's  unique  Fifty  Year 
Club  testifies.  He  took  great  pride  in  the  or- 
ganlTatloD  and  its  parties,  bringing  together 
his  friends  of  the  years. 

Senator  Dick  has  long  held  a  place  among 
Akron's  first  citizens.  He  will  retain  that 
honor  in  our  memory. 


Our  Political  Immorality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  R.  H.  Markham.  from  the  Chris- 
tian Century,  and  sent  to  me  by  Miss 
Aniela  Poray,  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich.: 
Our  PouacAL  Immoralttt 
(By  R.  H.  Markham) 

It  seems  to  me  that  America  is  letting  it- 
eelf  be  carried  away  on  a  wave  of  immorality. 
I  am  not  referring  to  Hollywood.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency or  sexual  looseness,  deplorable  as 
these  are,  but  to  prevailing  political  attitudes. 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  adult  life  in  cen- 
tral and  southeast  Europe  and  have  recently 
returned  from  a  long  sojourn  in  that  vicinity 
as  an  employee  of  an  American  war  agency. 
For  many  months  I  was  in  close  contact  with 
events  In  eastern  Europe  and  could  not  fall 
to  see  that  something  ominous  is  taking 
place.  Developments  there  may  radically  af- 
fect the  future  of  America  and  of  all  other 
peoples.  They  may  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  nations  of  the  world  will  retain  free- 
dom, self-government  and  self-respect.  Yet 
many  Americans  try  to  escape  recognition  of 
this  unpleasant  prospect  and  of  responsibil- 
ity for  overcoming  It,  preferring  to  ride  along 
on  a  current  of  euphonious  self-deceit. 

The  most  striking  demonstration  of  this 
IrresponslbUity  is  a  prevalent  American  atti- 
tude toward  Poland.  Here  are  some  indis- 
putable facts  In  the  situation: 

It  was  partially  on  the  Insistence  of  Great 
Britain  that  Poland  took  the  stand  which  led 
to  Hitler's  attack  on  her.  Poland  faced  the 
full  power  of  the  Nazi  war  machine  alone 
and  without  military  help.  She  fought  well 
and,  since  defeat,  has  remained  faithful  to 
the  Allies.  She  has  an  excellent  record  of 
loyalty  and  bravery. 

POLAND  AS  A  TEST 

When  Poland  made  her  stand  a^afnst  Ger- 
many. Russia  was  siding  with  Germany  and 
helping  the  Nazis  All  Russia's  admirers  in 
all  lands.  Including  the  United  States,  were 
then  on  the  side  of  Germany.  They  were 
extremely  active  in  working  against  Great 
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Britain  and  Its  allies.  Russia  and  Germsmy 
partitioned  Poland,  both  for  imperial  reasons. 
Russia's  spokesman  callously  said  that  Po- 
land was  liquidated  and  advised  Great  Britain 
against  trying  to  help  her. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  28.- 
000.000  Poles  In  a  fairly  compact  mass  and 
only  48,000  000  Britishers.  We  should  also 
recall  that  for  the  sake  of  the  security  and 
well-being  of  those  48,000,000  Britishers  the 
British  Government  intends  to  preserve  its 
whole  Empire  intact,  thus  continuing  domi- 
nation, control,  or  ascendancy  over  400.000,- 
000  non-Britishers.  This  means  that  the  se- 
curity of  48.000,000  Britishers  is  considered 
of  supreme  importance,  while  the  security 
of  26,000,000  allies  is  treated  as  a  bagatelle. 

It  should  also  be  added  that  Ruasla  par- 
titioned Poland  at  about  the  time  of  our 
Revolutionary  War  and  later  seised  most  of 
the  country,  as  Germany  too>:  the  rest.  The 
Poles  were  held  in  a  terrible  bondage  until 
1918.  Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Poles  cannot  forget  that  a  partitioning  was 
the  prelude  to  Poland's  complete  enslave- 
ment. 

These  are  plain  facts.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  Russians,  after  being  attacked,  have 
fought  magnificently:  along  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, other  United  Nations  and  Britain  It- 
self, they  have  saved  Great  Britain,  Having 
done  this,  Russia  again  Insists  on  partition- 
ing Poland  and  on  setting  up  its  own  Polish 
Government.  The  second  policy  is  far  from 
vital  than  the  first,  though  both  seem  to  be 
part  of  a  single  plan.  Poland,  after  more 
than  a  century  of  complete  subjugation,  fol- 
lowed by  barely  21  years  of  liberty,  again  finds 
itself  on  the  point  of  being  controlled  by  a 
puppet  government. 

REMEUBaANCZ  OT  THX  PAST 

London  backs  Moscow  In  this  plan  and 
many  Americans  applaud.  Russia  and  hard- 
pressed  Britain  are  completely  subordinating 
Poland's  Interests  to  their  own.  Thinking  of 
this,  one  cannot  but  recall  that  Germany, 
for  Its  security,  threatened  to  take  part  of 
Poland,  that  Mussolini,  as  Mr.  Churchill  is 
now  doing,  urged  Poland  to  accept,  and  that 
Japan  applauded,  as  many  Americans  are 
now  doing.  And  recalling  this,  one  cannot 
but  ask :  What  did  the  heathen  Axis  do  more 
than  we  freedom-loving  nations?  Do  we  not 
even  the  same? 

The  main  issue  Is  not  bovmdarles.  I  think 
that  at  an  international  conference  Po- 
land's boundary  might  well  be  changed. 
The  vital  thing  is  that  we  rob  an  ally  of  in- 
dependence and  pretend  that  this  Is  right, 
liberal,  and  progressive.  Would  it  not  be 
Just  as  right  for  us  Americans  to  Impose  a 
government  on  Canada  that  would  give  us 
all  territory  west  of  Winnipeg  and  would 
promise  to  do  anjrthlng.  elsu  Washington  de- 
manded? Would  it  not  be  Just  as  right  for  us 
Americans  to  impose  a  government  on  Can- 
berra that  would  take  Australia  out  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  bring 
It  Into  our  sphere  of  cont:-oI  and  security? 
Is  it  not  interesting  that  Britain  does  not 
expect  to  relinquish  one  inland  or  piece  of 
the  mainland  in  the  Americas,  but  tries  to 
Impose  upon  Poland  a  government  that 
would  presto-chango  give  away  Lwow  and 
other  areas  which  Poles  consider  Just  as 
vital  as  Britain  does  North  Ireland  or  Wales? 
And  is  it  moral  for  Ameri<»ns  to  applaud 
such  an  attempt  In  the  niune  of  "liberal- 
ism"? 

AJCXaiCAN   NAICS  OOXINO 

Because  20,000.000  Poles  nifuse  summarily 
to  accept  vassalage,  many  Americans  call 
their  government  reactionary  and  fasclstlc. 
Many  Americans  call  the  PoIks  undemocratic 
because  they  hesitate  to  accept  a  govern- 
ment Imposed  upon  them  by  a  dictatorial 
neighbor.  It  is  true  that  Poland  needs  land 
reform,  even  though  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  our  own  American  land  Is  In  great  private 
holdings  than  that  of  Poland.  It  Is  also  true 
that  Poland  has  had  reactionary  ministers. 


But  it  is  likewise  reported  that  America  has 
had  aome  pretty  bad  ministers,  or  rather 
secretaries.  I  heard  of  one  who  accepted 
bribes  In  connection  with  oil  lands;  and  It 
has  been  rumored  that  Chicago.  Albany,  and 
Philadelphia  are  not  perfectly  governed,  that 
Mississippi  Is  not  quite  a  Utopia,  that  Bos- 
ton's school  system  has  slight  defects,  and 
that  Texas'  university  is  not  utterly  free 
from  the  control  of  slightly  conservative 
men.  However.  I  haven't  heard  responsible 
Americans  seriously  say  that  America  should 
be  made  a  vassal  of  a  foreign  dictator  be- 
cause of  these  fasclstlc  practices. 

A  DlSSXXVICK  TO  TKS  WOELO 

Many  Americans  in  their  attitude  toward 
Poland  ore  adding  two  insults  to  an  injury. 
Not  only  are  they  giving  up  an  ally  to  par- 
UUonlng  and  subjugation,  but  they  are  call- 
ing that  act  moral  and  are  trying  to  salve 
their  consciences  by  calling  Poland  Immoral. 
It  is  as  though  Jeaebel  had  called  the  little 
peasant  Immoral  because  he  wouldn't  give  his 
field  to  King  Ahab.  When  Americans  call 
wrong  right  to  salve  their  consciences  and  to 
bring  peace  to  their  souls  they  perform  a  dis- 
service to  America  and  to  the  world. 

Let  US  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  political 
situation.  Our  press  and  broadcasters  con- 
stantly praise  the  Balkan  partisans  as  demo- 
crau  and  bearers  of  freedom.  I  have  Just 
spent  months  in  direct  contact  with  them  and 
though  I  have  the  warmest  admiration  for 
their  courage  and  energy  I  saw  that  they  are 
by  no  means  democratic. 

They  are  among  the  world's  most  fanatical 
autocrats.  We  should  praise  them  for  being 
as  brave  as  Nazis,  as  devoted  to  their  cause 
as  the  Japanese  to  their  Emperor,  as  firm  In 
their  faith  as  Moslems.  Bravery,  devotion, 
and  faith  are  admirable  qualities,  but  they 
do  not  constitute  democracy.  The  partisans 
are  terribly  Intolerant.  They  have  divided 
humanity  Into  Fascists  and  antl-Faaclsts  and 
are  determined  to  liquidate,  dominate,  or  ex- 
ploit the  Fascists.  Anyone  whom  they  dis- 
like they  may  call  a  Fascist  and  thus  place 
him  beyond  the  pale.  This  attitude  makes 
democracy  Impossible.  It  cannot  serve  as  the 
basis  for  a  good  new  world. 

The  prevalent  talk  of  a  world  revolution 
for  little  people  is  a  sad  delusion  which  we 
fondly  nourish  to  make  us  feel  good.  We 
resemble  desperate  Christians  who  have  given 
up  the  long,  hard  struggle  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  and  sit  around.  self-h]rp- 
notlzed.  singing  of  the  second  coming.  The 
people's  world  revolution  is  apocalyptic  poli- 
tics of  the  most  regrettable  sort. 

EEVOLXmON  FOB  LITTLX  PIOPLK 

Where  is  the  world  revolution  of  little  men? 
What  I  have  seen  on  the  spot  Is  that  little 
men  are  furiously  killing  little  men.  Little 
Serbs  kill  little  Serbs;  little  Croatlans  kill 
little  Croatlans;  little  Slovenes  kill  little 
Slovenes;  little  Greeks  kill  little  Greeks:  little 
Germans  kill  little  Americans;  little  Him- 
garlans  kill  little  Russians.  In  Albania, 
young  girls  and  boys  are  busy  in  the  kUling. 

Of  course,  since  the  time  of  Amos  little 
men  and  women  have  yearned  tor  a  better 
world.  How  beautifuUy  and  poignantly  the 
Hebrew  paalmlsts  sang  about  it!  What  an 
inspiring  Messiah  they  envisioned!  The 
early  Christians  ardently  expected  a  miUen- 
nlum.  So  did  the  French  revolutionists  and 
so  did  the  Nazis.  All  of  us  little  men  have 
been  longing  for  a  better  world  for  millen- 
niums. But  there  are  no  Indications  that 
it  will  arrive  through  a  second  coming  of 
any  sort.  When  v?e  stake  all  on  an  apoca- 
lypse, we  destroy  what  has  already  been 
created.  We  go  backward  and  not  forward. 
We  become  defeatists. 

So  let  us  quit  fooling  ourselves  about  a 
good  world  revolution  as  little  people 
butcher  one  another.  Let  us  face  facts, 
pray  Ood  for  strength,  consecrate  ourselves 
to  love  and  service,  prepare  to  rebuild  ruins 
and  resolve  to  help  the  little  men  gradually 


get  back  as  much  freedom  as  they  had  50 
years  ago. 

And  take  the  sad  case  of  Greece.  All  good 
men  deplore  what  is  going  on  there.  But  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  deceive  ourselves  about  it. 
The  liberals  have  cried  for  intervention 
every  place.  They  have  constantly  agitated 
for  us  to  Interfere  In  order  to  make  people  do 
right— In  Italy,  Spain,  the  Balkans,  every- 
where. Well,  here  Is  Intervention.  Ameri- 
can guns  are  killing  Greeks.  That's  what 
intervention  in  other  people's  affairs  means. 
Napoleon  did  It;  Maria  Theresa  did  It;  Hit- 
ler  did  it;  Mussolini  did  it.  Now  our  allies 
'  are  doing  it. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  this  la  • 
sample  of  Big  Three  cooperation.  That  la 
how  the  regional  set-up  works.  Britishers 
shoot  Greeks  in  the  British  region;  Moscow 
kills  Poles  m  tbe  Russian  region— and  inci- 
dentally a  hundred  times  more  than  ths 
British.  This  is  a  foretaste  of  a  world  ar- 
ranged by  deals,  with  each  empire  getting  its 
shooting  preserves.  Never  In  history  has  it 
been  good  for  the  common  man  when  two  or 
three  conquerors  divided  the  nations  among 
themselves.  We  have  no  excuse  for  fooling 
ourselves  about  that. 

STOP   rOOLINC   OITXSXLVXS 

If  we  in  America,  who  know  whst  right 
and  freedom  are,  approve  of  such  a  plan,  in- 
stead of  a  beginning  of  real  collective  security 
it  will  mean  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  led  into  Immorality.  We  live  in  a  very 
tense  time  and  are  in  danger  of  giving  way 
to  mass  emotions.  We  tend  to  become  po- 
litical Holy  Rollers.  As  we  shout  happy  slo- 
gans about  big  power  domination,  democracy, 
one  WOTld,  people's  revolution,  we  deceive 
ourselves  and  debase  truth.  Let's  leave  such 
Incantations  and  return  to  integrity,  honesty, 
and  intellectual  decency. 

We  ahould  not  be  foolish  perfectionists, 
and  we  shall  have  to  accept  practical  arrange- 
ments which  we  don't  like,  but  )et  us  quit 
humiliating  ourselves  by  calling  wrong  right, 
slavery  freedom,  and  the  subjugation  of  an 
ally  the  basis  of  international  Justice.  Let's 
get  clear  In  mind.  If  we  still  have  to  keep 
some  of  our  neighbors  in  slums,  let  us  not  call 
those  slums  beautiful  architecture  or  a  para- 
dise for  Uttle  people.  Let's  recognize  them 
as  slums,  and  with  all  our  might  keep  on  try- 
ing to  clean  them  up. 


Broadcastiiif  Confresuonal  ProcecdufS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  I^eaker.  the  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly,  liberal  Senator 
from  tbe  State  of  Florida,  Claude  Pepper, 
and  I  Introduced  in  the  Congress  identi- 
cal bills  providing  for  the  broadcasting 
of  congressional  proceedings  over  the 
radio. 

My  bill  Is  known  as  H,  R.  89.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  has  evoked  from 
thoughtful  people  throughout  our  coun- 
try great  interest;  newspaper  editorials 
have  discussed  the  idea  pro  and  con. 

Naturally,  in  broadcasting  congres- 
sional proceedings,  tact  and  discretion 
must  be  employed.  All  debates  are  not 
Interesting  to  the  public,  nor  are  they  all 
of  national  or  international  import,  but 
If  the  public,  following  the  lead  set  In 
New  Zealand,  could  hear  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  radio,  they  would  be  in 
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a  position  to  appraise  their  solons  and 
would  also  be  greatly  enlightened  and 
educated  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  eminent  writer  and  progressive 
thinker.  Jack  H.  Pollack,  has  written  a 
very  clever  and  well-documented  arti- 
cle in  Liberty  magazine,  in  the  issue  of 
February  17,  in  which  the  whole  idea  is 
explored.  I  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  country.   Here  it  is: 

SHALL   WS   tmOADCABt   CONGBXSS? 

(By  Jack  H.  Pollack) 

The  United  States  Senate  was  debating  tlie 
;>e«ce  treaty.    It  was  November  1919. 

Bewblskered  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  rose  to  speak. 

"Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  Interrupt  for 
Jr^X  a  moment?"  be  asked. 

-Surely." 

Measuring  his  words,  the  irreconcilable  leg. 
Islator  announced.  "There  will  be  no  adjovim- 
ment.  If  I  can  help  It,  untU  we  vote  on  the 
treaty  ag<>ln.  When  we  vote  on  It — be  under 
no  misapprehension — It  is  final." 

Would  world  history  have  taken  a  different 
course  If  the  American  people  had  been  prop- 
erly Informed  of  these  proceedings?  There  Is 
a  growing  belief  that  had  Americans  been 
abU  to  hear  with  their  own  ears  how  the 
League  of  Nations  was  being  butchered,  they 
would  have  stopped  the  butchering. 

Today  Congress  once  again  Is  grappling 
with  problems  of  peace.  But  most  Americans 
must  depend  on  the  often  Incomplete  news- 
paper and  radio  reports  If  they  want  to  know 
what  their  elected  Reresentattves  are  saying 
and  doing.  For  the  first  time,  many  Ameri- 
cans wish  they  had  a  direct  pipe  line  to 
Cat.  tol   HlU. 

A  bill  to  put  Congress  on  the  air  was  In- 
troduced In  both  Chambers  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  by  two  liberal  legislators 


fornia  and  Cappcb  of  Kansas,  speak  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

Yet  many  of  the  people's  choices  are  op- 
posed to  all  newfangli'd  talking  contraptions. 
About  15  years  ago  H  was  urged  that  mikes 
be  placed  In  back  cf  each  Senator's  desk. 
This  prompted  a  test  r  South  Carolinian,  the 
late  Senator  Coleman  Blease,  to  grumble: 

"Now  they  want  to  put  a  radio  back  here, 
right  behind  me,  so  us  to  broadcast  what  Is 
going  on  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  radios;  I  aever  listened  to  one  of 
them  In  my  life.  I  (o  not  know  what  they 
might  do.  They  mlgli  t  fill  that  thing  up  with 
gas,  some  deadly  gas.  md  Just  about  the  time 
the  crowd  assembled  1^  this  Chamber — every- 
body In  control  of  tie  United  States — some 
fellow  might  turn  on  a  machine  down  here 
and  Just  gas  out  the] whole  business." 

And  not  many  years  ago,  when  John  Nance 
Gamer  was  Speaker  jof  the  House,  a  loud- 
speaker microphone  was  placed  before  him. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  told  that  a  Mem- 
ber wanted  to  delivei^  a  speech.  Forgetting 
that  with  the  mikej  the  slightest  whisper 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  Chamber,  the 
plain-spoken  Texan  r(  tared,  "Now  what  In  the 


h —  Is  that 
about?"     While   the 


going  to  talk 


Chamber   rocked   with 
laughter.  "Cactus  Ja(jk"  ordered  electricians 

to  "get  that thin;  out  of  here." 

However.  It  was  later  put  back,  and  today" 
the  Speaker  not  «mly  has  an  ordinary  mike 
in  front  of  him  on  tike  rostrum,  but  he  can 
\ise  a  "breast  mike'j  If  he  wants  to  move 
aroxind.  When  Mem^rs  address  the  Ho\ise, 
they  come  to  the  froi^t  and  uae  a  mike.  Ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  also  talk  through 
loud-speakers,  as  do  the  clerks.  All  told,  the 
Hoijse  now  has  7  microphones  plus  an  oper- 
ator controlling  voice  volume  from  the 
gallery.  Should  it  bt  decided  to  broadcast 
House  proceedings,  h^lf  the  technical  Job  Is 
already  done. 


M  _4j  .    _i        .  J  .«-  ., .     ^,.  The    aiostere    Senate,    however,    has     re- 

Florida  srtlver.tonguedCL*UMPn««nth^      mained  suspicious  oT  speaking  devices.     In 

Senate  and  Washington's  John  Corra  In  the^      ,„„,     «-„„  JLo    „.„-Ln„    v„.*  „i -,    ^.^J 

House  of  Representatives.  It  was  not  acted 
upon,  but  it  Is  expected  to  be  reintroduced 
in  the  new  Congress. 

Under   the   bill,   any   station   or   network 
could   send    Congressional    proceedings    oV^ 


fact.  Congress  generally  has  viewed  with 
Jaundiced  eye  any  dc^Jarture  from  Its  tradi- 
tions. As  a  recent  example,  a  movie  screen 
was  set  up  In  the  Seriate  Chamber  to  show 
Army  films.  The  purpose  was  to  supple- 
ment the  Senators'  ^owledge  of  many  of 


the  air  wares.  bLt  none  would  be  required  ^!'^:„Jl^,fth%,rt.,^tr^ln°W"^''^   . 
to  do  so.     A  station  could   make  relive"       ""*  '"^^^'^^  ^^'^  "^^^^^     ^^'^  ^'^"«  °^- 
broadcast  of  Congress  In  action.    Or  It  could 


buy  a  transcript  at  cost  price,  since  "a  com- 
plete and  continuous"  legislative  recording 
wovild  be  made  by  Uncle  Sam.  Of  course, 
both  Senate  and  House  would  retain  the 
right  to  keep  off  the  air  any  det>ate  they 
wished. 

Opinion  Is  divided  on  whether  to  broad- 
east  Congress.  Some  scoffers  Insist  that  no- 
body would  listen.  Advocates,  on  the  other 
hand,  argue  that  such  a  program  would  be 
"popular."  They  say  people  would  tune  In 
their  congressmen  the  way  they  do  base- 
ball games,  Frank  Sinatra's  voice,  or  Jack 
Benny's  Jokes.  Werent  millions  glued  to 
their  radios  on  election  night  and  during  the 
political  conventions? 

Congressmen  themselves  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  proposal.  Forward-looking 
legislators  In  both  piarties  favor  It  strongly. 
But  some  of  their  colleagues  are  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  being  put  on  the  air,  chiefly 
because  they  won't  have  a  chance  to  amend 
"lor  the  permanent  Rxcctn"  their  inaccurate 
and  sometimes  Ill-advised  extemporaneous  re- 
marks. Naturally,  a  handful  of  demagogic 
lawmakers  are  not  overjoyed  at  the  prospect 
of  having  constituents  hear  their  inflamma- 
tory or  asinine  oratory  One  forthright  Sen- 
ator grtMUMd.  "Broadcasting  us  would  mak(> 
people  think  were  bigger  boobs  than  we 
•re." 

A  long  prejudice  has  existed  on  Capitol 
Hill  against  orttlnary  microphones,  let  alone 
broadcasting  equipment.  Every  so  often 
■omcoDe  sugjesu  that  our  lawmakers  should 
be  made  more  audible — even  to  one  another. 
Bclerly  senators  such  as  Johnson  of  Call- 


flclals  got  wind  of  iti  they  immediately  or- 
dered the  screen  removed. 

Those  who  advocaw  the  broadcasting  of 
legislative  sessions  o  intend  that  It  would 
Improve  the  make-up  of  Congress.  It  would 
expose  the  stupidity  land  unfitness  of  some 
legislators  and  strenjgthen  many  an  able^ 
hard-working  Congressman  whose  words  too 
often  reach  only  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Recobo  aid  the  sparsely  filled 
Capitol  galleries. 

Alert  New  Zealanl  has  improved  the 
quality  of  Its  legislative  body  since  it  began 
airing  parliamentary  proceedings  9  years 
ago.  The  Labor  Par;y  complained  that  It 
was  not  getting  a  square  deal  In  the  coun- 
try's press.  M.  J.  Savage,  who  later  became 
Prime  Minister,  asserted.  "I  would  sooner 
put  up  with  the  publication  of  my  remarks 
over  the  air  than  witti  the  reports  which  I 
read  In  the  newspapeis." 

So  when  the  Labor  Party  came  Into  power 
In  1936.  it  Immediately  began  to  broadcast 
leglslatiTe  sessions.  Vo  meet  objections  of 
those  claiming  not  to  be  interested  in  par- 
liamentary broadcast  a,  it  was  arranged 
for  a  special  govemijient  station  to  carry 
them.  At  first  only  tfee  most  important  de- 
bates were  aired.  Bu ;  sq  enthusiastic  were 
listeners  that  complete  proceedings.  Includ- 
ing the  opening  prayer,  were  soon  sent  over 
the  air  waves. 

Today  New  Zealand's  most  powerful  sU- 
tion,  2YA.  a  eo.OOO-wsJtt  station  In  Welling- 
ton, broadcasts  the  awmakers  from  2:30 
p.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  wlti  t^e  out  for  dinner. 
Dally  newspapers  list  parliamentary  pro- 
grams with  scheduleci  speakers  and  topics. 
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The  legislators  don't  talk  directly  into  a 
microphone:  six  mikes  are  suspended  from 
the  celling.  The  debate  is  lively  and  ex- 
temporaneous because  members  are  not  al- 
lowed to  read  speeches  while  on  the  air. 
Most  popular  listening  hours  are  between  7 :30 
and  10  p.  m. 

Seated  In  a  comer  "covering"  the  event 
Is  a  radio  announcer.  Whenever  a  repre- 
sentative rises  to  speak,  the  announcer 
switches  on  the  microphone  nearest  him  to 
control  voice  volume.  During  lengthy  de- 
bates he  whispers  the  names  of  the  speakers 
for  the  benefit  of  late  tuners-ln.  Commit- 
tee hearings  are  also  broadcast. 

The  speaker  has  great  authority.  Occa- 
sionally a  representative  will  try  to  "grand- 
stand" for  the  benefit  of  the  home  folks 
at  the  dial  by  prolonging  debate.  But  the 
speaker  will  8j)eedlly  stop  him.  Any  time 
he  sees  fit — say.  for  reasons  of  national  se- 
curity— the  speaker  can  press  a  button  un- 
derneath his  desk  and  shut  off  debate  from 
the  air. 

After  hearing  their  representatives.  New 
Zealand  voters  decided  to  make  some  changes. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  nation's  poorest 
orators  continue  to  be  reelected.  Indicating 
that  New  Zealanders  can  be  educated  with- 
out being  entranced.  Nor  has  the  novelty 
of  listening  to  their  legislators  worn  off. 
Thousands  of  fans  follow  their  favorite  voles, 
and  so  popular  have  the  broadcasts  become 
that  the  opposition  party  has  promised  to 
continue  them  if  It  Is  returned  to  ofllce. 
And  with  It  all.  New  Zealand 'st legislative 
tradition — falthftilly  copied  from  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons — has  been  zealotisly 
maintained. 

Although  New  Zealand  Is  the  only  coun- 
try  In  the  world  now  broadcasting  legisla- 
tive sessions,  other  nations  have  experi- 
mented with  the  Idea.  In  1926,  Finland, 
then  a  liberal -democratic  republic,  began 
to  air  debate  of  the  200  members  of  the 
Finnish  Diet.  A  similar  movement  was 
afoot  In  Germany  during  the  '20s.  Even 
In  Imperial  Japan,  the  proceedings  of  ths 
Japanese  Diet  were  aired  In  1925. 

In  March  1926,  the  question  of  broad- 
casting debates  arose  In  the  British  Par- 
liament. The  broadcasting  committee  urged 
Prime  Minister  Baldwin  to  put  Parliament 
on  the  air.  But  Baldwin  demurred,  as  have 
successive  Prime  Ministers  despite  wide- 
spread British  Interest  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  could  be  accomplished  under  tha 
government-owned  B.  B.  C. 

Occasionally  a  municipal  station  In  the 
United  States  will  broadcast  local  legisla- 
tive sessions.  Outstanding  was  the  experi- 
ence of  WNTC.  which  aired  New  York 
City  Council  proceedings  for  2  years  (1938- 
40).  A  howling  success.  It  made  blas4 
New  Yorkers  vastly  more  clvlc-minded. 
Manhattan  cave  dwellers  found  the  broad- 
casts both  educational  and  entertaining — 
admitting  in  a  survey  that  they  preferred 
hearing  city  council  to  live  on  canned  music. 
But  Gotham's  councllmen  whimsically  voted 
themselves  off  the  air. 

"I  wish  they'd  go  back  on."  a  listener 
complained.  "Broadcasting  them  made  the 
councllmen  work  harder,  be  on  their  toes 
and  more  apt  to  do  the  right  thing  by  us." 
WNYC's  manager  agreed  that  the  broad- 
casting "raised  the  quality  of  the  discus- 
sions •  •  •  the  councllmen  •  •  •  were  more 
prepared,  since  a  corrected  copy  or  hand- 
out  could   not    be    given    to    the    press." 

And  how  does  the  radio  Industry  Itself  feel 
about  broadcasting  our  national  lawmakers? 
A  large  segment  of  it  has  been  cool  to  the 
Idea,  especially  the  networks.  Many  a  hard- 
bplled  radioman,  while  admitting  It  wouldn't 
be  any  problem  to  wire  Congress  for  broad- 
casting. Insists  that  Congress  would  be  too 
high-brow  and  dull  for  the  average  listener. 
Who,  such  men  ask,  wants  to  hear  the  long- 
winded  reading  of  a  35-page  appropriation 
bill?  One  official  insists  radio  would  soon 
find  itself  "betw  en  congressional   pressure 
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on  the  one  hand  and  audience  disinterest  on 
the  other."  Another  protects  that  "debate 
would  have  to  be  staged  and  we  would  be 
merely  putting  on  u  show  Instead  of  at- 
tending to  the  business  of  Congress."  A 
leading  radio  magazine  declares  that  "If  a 
poll  were  taken,  the  public  would  vote  for 
less  rather  than  more  congressional  speech- 
making." 

And  many  broadcasters  fieely  admit  that 
they  are  not  overanxious  to  surrender  hours 
of  lucrative  time.  Under  the  Pepper-Coffee 
bill,  stations  wouldn't  be  paid  for  airing  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Congress  en  the  air  would  be  a 
public-service  sustidnlng  prc^am.  Sta- 
tions couldn't  very  w<  11  stop  every  15  minutes 
for  a  commercial.  Of  course.  Congress  might 
have  its  own  station,  Out  thUs  probably  would 
be  regarded  by  broadcasting  officials  as  dras- 
tic Government  encroachment  on  their  ether 
domain. 

Nathan  Straus,  priisldent  of  Independent 
WMCA  and  a  long-time  champion  of  broad- 
casting Congress,  recently  polled  radio  offi- 
cials on  the  question.  Of  those  who  an- 
swered. 69.2  percent  favori'd  the  Idea,  as 
against  13.5  percent  opposed.  Howevar,  while 
Straus  sent  questionii aires  to  875  stations,  he 
receivec  only  133  rej-lles.  Of  these,  26  sta- 
tions agreed  to  carry  Congiess.  None  were 
network  giants.  Most  of  them  were  small 
stations — 250-watters.  Ten  were  affiliated 
with  the  Mutual  and  6  with  the  Blue  Net- 
work. 

A  Georgia  radio  executive  believes  the  pro- 
gram would  result  in  sending  more  capable 
people  to  Capitol  Hill.  The  owner  of  a  Cleve- 
land station  protests.  "There's  no  valid  rea- 
son why  Congress,  with  nothing  to  hide, 
should  attempt  to  block  this  method  of 
bringing  the  public  more  complete  knowl- 
edge." 

Meantime,  while  valtlng  for  Congress  to 
make  up  its  mind,  Straus  hiis  done  what  he 
considers  the  next  best  thing.  Each  Sunday, 
between  3:30  and  4  pm.,  WMCA  now  broad- 
casts a  Halls  of  Con);ress  program  In  which 
professional  actors  portray  Washington  law_ 
makers  in  dramatizations  of  texts  taken  from 
the  Congressional  Rixord  of  the  week. 

Rural  folks  are  among  the  most  spirited 
supporters  of  the  projxjsal.  At  Its  latest  con- 
vention, the  Farmers  Union  strongly  urged 
putting  Congress  on  the  air.  Paul  Slfton, 
the  union's  Washington  representative,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  vocal  champions  of  the 
Idea.  Small-town  editors,  lacking  access  to 
full  press  wires,  admit  that  It  would  benefit 
them  greatly. 

Other  advocates  Include  the  A.  F  of  L.  and 
C.  I.  O.  locals.  Southern  Methodist  church- 
women,  the  Writers  War  Board,  and  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Action.  Much  of  the  support 
stems  from  the  far  West  and  northernmost 
New  England. 

Objections,  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  many  and  varied.  A  common 
complaint  Is  that  Congress  would  lose  its  dig- 
nity by  being  open  to  public  Inspection. 
Since  the  Senate  and  House  are  in  session 
simultaneously,  which  should  be  broadcast? 
Wouldn't  the  daytime  audiences  be  limited 
to  women?  Since  It  Isn't  possible  to  broad- 
cast all  debate,  wotildn't  whatever  was  broad- 
cast be  false  and  misleading?  What  good 
would  it  do  to  broadcast  llcwr  proceedings 
when  the  real  work  Is  dono  In  committee? 
Will  Congressmen  still  enjoy  congressional 
immunity  If  their  remarks  go  over  the  air? 

Other  critics  of  congressional  broadcasts 
have  been  more  flippant.  One  coluirmlst 
thinks  the  program  should  include  a  House 
vocalist  warbling  When  the  Sol  Bloom  Is 
en  the  Rose  In  the  Good  Old  Jessie  Sumner 
Time.  The  Washington  Post  slyly  suggests 
Two  Chambers  Hath  the  Heart  as  a  congres- 
sional theme  song,  while  Time  magazine 
quotes  Congressmen  as  finding  the  whole 
Idea  nightmarish. 

Proponents  of  the  plan  counter  all  objec- 
tions with  a  potent  argument.    Today,  they 
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say.  when  popular  government  has  collppsed 
In  so  many  nations,  the  greater  citizenship 
participation  resulting  from  the  broadcast- 
ing of  legislative  sessions  would  serve  to 
strengthen  our  democracy.  People  tcday, 
they  insist,  are  Congress-conscious.  They 
are  taking  the  actions  of  their  legislators 
more  seriously,  as  Indicated  by  their  rej3c- 
tlon  of  Isolationists  In  the  last  election. 

These  men  admit  there  are  operational 
problems,  but  insist  they  can  be  met.  They 
point  to  the  popularity  of  network  forum 
programs  as  evidence  that  Americans  are 
hungry  for  scrappy  discussions.  And  they 
feel  that  listeners  will  prefer  the  oral  frailties 
of  their  public  servants — all  the  "ers"  and 
"ahs"  and  the  "hmms" — to  the  stock  stream- 
lined speeches. 

Since  the  expense  Is  not  prohibitive,  con- 
gressional broadcasting  champions  propose 
to  give  the  Idea  a  trial  and  then  measvire 
audience  Interest.  Senator  Pefpeb  warns, 
"If  we  don't  broadcast  our  proceedings  and 
keep  step  with  radio,  people  are  going  to 
begin  asking  whether  we're  afraid  to  let  them 
hear  what  we're  saying.  After  all.  It's  their 
business  were  transacting." 

In  the  days  to  come.  Congress  will  be  de- 
bating questions  touching  every  American's 
life;  p<jst-war  Jobs,  social  security,  taxes,  low- 
cost  medical  care,  compulsory  military  train- 
ing, etc.  /advocates  emphasize  that  were 
Congress  on  the  air.  American  democracy 
could  prove  that  It  Is  possible  for  a  govern- 
ment to  grow  huge  and  complex  and  yet  re- 
main close  to  its  people. 

But  the  most  overpowering  argument  sug- 
gested Is  that  broacicasting  Congress  would 
give  millions  of  Americans  front-Une  seats 
In  the  making  of  the  coming  peace.  All- 
outers  for  Congress  on  the  air  hold  that  radio 
can  render  no  greater  service  than  this. 


Two-thirdi  Rule  for  Treaty  Ratification 
Should  Be  Chanf  ed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 


ruf. 


or   TENNESSEE 


rtx. 
Mr 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnBBS 

Friday.  March  23, 1945      ^^' 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent  article  advocating  the  Sumners 
amendment  to  have  treaties  ratified  by 
Congress,  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate. 

The  article  is  written  by  Jack  H.  Pol- 
lack, well-known  Washington  corre- 
spondent, and  published  in  the  March 
1945  issue  of  the  magazine  This  Month. 
The  article  is  as  follows : 

One  hundred  and  flfty-slx  years  ago, 
George  Washington  notified  the  Senate  that 
he  wished  to  consult  with  It  about  an  Indian 
treaty.  But  Members  of  the  upf)er  Cham- 
ber, Jealously  guarding  their  constitutional 
right,  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  treaty  In 
his  presence.  So  the  Father  of  Our  Coun- 
try was  kept  cooling  his  heels  outside  the 
Senate  door  for  2  days.  Infuriated  by  the 
snub,  Washington  vowed  that  "he  would  be 
damned  If  he  ever  went  there  again." 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half  all  his  suc- 
cessors have  followed  suit.  During  that  time, 
every  Important  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  has  enkindled  bitterness  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Senate.  Big- 
gest thorn  between  them  Is  that  redoubtable 
constitutional   clause   giving   the   President 


power  to  make  treaties  provided  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  prestsnt  <K>ncur. 

Historians  have  called  this  two-thirds 
clause  the  great  mistake  of  the  Constitution. 

Over  a  hundred  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  Constitution  John  Hay  wrote,  "A  treaty 
entering  the  Senate  Is  like  a  bull  going  Into 
the  arena.  No  one  can  say  Just  how  or 
when  the  final  blow  will  fall.  But  one  thing 
Is  certain— It  will  never  leave  the  arena 
alive." 

In  recent  times,  the  most  tragic  example  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  was  the  Senate's  long 
and  stormy  consideration  of  the  League  of 
Nations  One  Senator.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
was  able  to  attach  14  different  delaying  res- 
ervations to  the  treaty. 

A  sick  President  Wilson  carried  his  case  to 
the  country.  The  linal  note  on  March  19, 
1920,  showed  49  Senators  favoring  ratifica- 
tion with  35  against.  Though  a  majority  it 
was  seven  votes  shy  of  the  required  two- 
thirds.  On  that  day.  a  little  group  of  will- 
ful men.  The  Irreccncllables,  gave  wings  to 
the  Second  World  War. 

In  Washington,  down  Pennsylvania  Av- 
enue, It  is  only  about  a  mile  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol.  But  In  ratifying  the 
Nation's  treaties,  It  is  the  long  mile.  A 
generation  ago,  a  treaty  stiffered  a  deadly 
blow  In  making  that  trip.  It  went  down  the 
avenue  but  never  came  back. 

Very  soon,  a  treaty  will  once  again  be  trav- 
eling that  long  mile  In  It  will  be  embodied 
the  peace  terms — an  agreement  to  form  some 
kind  of  association  to  discourage  man  from 
killing  his  brother.  One-third  of  those  pres- 
ent in  the  upper  Chamber  on  R  (Ratifica- 
tion)-day  control  the  coming  peace.  Even 
if  It  Is  the  best  treaty  in  the  world,  a  handful 
of  Senators  representing  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
cans can  scorn  It  and  give  birth  to  World 
War  No.  3. 

On  treaties.  It  takes  two  cooperatlonlsts  to 
equal  one  Isolationist.  The  two-thirds  rule 
enables  a  Senator  representing  a  State  with 
110,000  population  (Nevada)  to  have  an  equal 
voice  In  treaties  with  a  Senator  representing 
13,000,000  people  (New  Tork).  In  other 
words  one  Nevada  voter  has  the  same  say  in 
International  affairs  as  120  voters  In  New 
York.  It  Is  possible  for  Senators  reperesent- 
Ing  8  percent  of  the  country  to  reject  a 
treaty  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

Many  people  believe  some  basic  United 
Nations  peace  treaty  could  muster  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  Senate  vote  tcxlay.  But  a 
peace  treaty  will  only  be  the  beginning.  Af- 
ter that,  treaties  dealing  with  food,  finance, 
aviation,  oil  and  shipping  will  arise.  Today, 
with  the  world  contracting,  these  questions 
demand  International  solution.  If  each 
treaty  must  risk  veto  by  one-third  of  the 
Senate,  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  American 
people  are  In  danger. 

The  Constitution's  framers  gave  the  House 
of  Representatives  no  voice  in  foreign  affairs. 
Throu'jhout  American  history,  members  of 
the  Reuse  have  resented  this  Senatorial 
stranglehold.  Today  they  point  out  that  the 
welfare  of  the  country  should  take  preced- 
ence over  an  eighteenth  century  tradition. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  tha 
power  to  ratify  treaties  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  House.  Isn't  the  House  closer  to  the 
American  people?  Doesn't  its  Members, 
elected  every  2  years  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion (instead  of  every  6  like  Senators),  mora 
nearly  refiect  the  popular  will?  Isn't  a  fili- 
buster impossible  In  the  House,  whereas  in 
the  Senate  this  weapon  can  kill  a  measure 
that  has  not  only  the  overwhelming  support 
of  the  American  people,  but  even  of  the 
Senate  Itself? 

A  movement  to  modernize  and  democratize 
our  treaty-making  machinery  Is  now  under 
way.  Increasingly,  many  national  organiza- 
tions are  demanding  that  the  Constitution 
be  amended  so  that  treaties  can  b?  ratified 
by  a  simple  majority  of  both  Chambers.  Net 
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waiting  for  the  stand-pat  Senate  to  take  ac- 
tion, the  Hotiee  Is  bdclly  knocking  on  the 
treaty-making  door. 

Before  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  died, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Yoted  to  seek 
a  constitutional  aancndment  repealing  the 
two-thirds  rule.  The  resolution  was  Intro- 
dticed  by  Representative  Hatton  Scmnkks 
(Democrat,  Texas) .  an  eminent  constitutional 
authority.  But  pressure  of  closing  business 
prevented  the  House  from  voting  on  It. 

The  resolution  Is  being  reintroduced  In  the 
present  (79th)  Congress  and  will  undoubt- 
edly pass  the  House  by  a  huge  vote  once  It 
reaches  the  floor.  Before  It  can  become  law, 
however.  It  must  {mss  the  Senate — by  a  two- 
thirds  vote — and  then  be  approved  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  State  leglslsturea. 

Conditions, which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  have  long  since  disap- 
peared. Actually,  the  two-thirds  clause  was 
a  compromise,  a  concession  to  the  small 
States  fearing  large-State  domination.  And 
so  the  New  England  States  which  dldnt  want 
their  flahing  rights  bargained  away  by  treaty 
and  the  Southern  States,  determined  to  keep 
the  Mississippi  open  to  navigation,  were  given 
an  equal  voice  In  the  Senate.  That  is  why 
the  impractical,  obstructive  two-thirds  rule 
was  put  on  the  books. 

VlrtuaHy  every  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  has  had  bitter  experience  with  the 
two-thirds  rule.  One  minor  treaty  was  held 
up  in  the  Senate  for  21  years.  Despite  hav- 
ing rejected  outright  only  a  dosen  or  so  of 
the  800  treaties  submitted  to  It.  the  Senate 
has  amended,  never  voted  on.  or  by-passed 
hundreds  of  them. 

Sometimes.  It  Is  true,  tbe  Senate  keeps  the 
President  or  Secretary  of  State  from  making 
serloxis  treaty  mistakes.  Occasionally,  It 
even  exhibits  farsighted  statesmanship  as 
when  it  secured  the  Panama  Canal  for  ex- 
clusive American  control. 

But  mors  often  the  two-thirds  nils  has 
been  a  stimnbllng  block  In  American  history. 
A  treaty  to  annex  Texas  In  1B44  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  A  half  century  later  Hawaii 
could  not  be  annexed  by  treaty.  Stumped  by 
the  two-thirds  bug-a-boo.  Presidents  Tyler 
and  IfcKlnley  were  forced  to  resort  to  the 
subterfuge  of  )olnt  resolutions  to  acquire 
both  these  territories  Had  Texas  not  been 
annexed,  at  least  a  third  of  this  country 
would  now  be  foreign  soil.  Had  Hawaii  not 
been  annexed.  Japanese  soldiers  might  now 
be  fighting  on  this  continent. 

On  different  occasions  Presidents  Harding. 
Ctolldge.  and  Roosevelt  have  championed 
American  adherence  to  the  World  Court  but 
none  could  circumvent  the  two-thirds  Jinx. 
As  late  as  1035  public  opinion  forced  Its 
consideration  In  the  Senate.  Though  over  a 
majority  favored  it — 53  for  and  36  against^ 
7  votes  were  again  lacking  to  meet  the  two- 
thirds  requirement.  Without  ttils  hurdle  the 
Unltsd  States  could  rightfully  have  taken  Its 
place  In  ths  family  of  nations  supporting  the 
only  World  Court  that  ever  existed. 

The  two-thirds  rule  mocks  democratic 
principles,  giving  too  mtich  power  to  too  few 
men.  History  has  shown  that  there  have 
always  been  Republican  Senatca-s  who  op- 
posed a  treaty  negotiated  by  a  Democratic 
administration  and  vice  versa. 

The  only  way  to  circumvent  the  two-thirds 
rule  Is  by  Bxectitlvs  agreement  or  Joint  reso- 
lution which  .-equlres  merely  majority  ap- 
proval of  both  Hot^es.  Some  foes  tk  the 
.  two-thirds  rule  are  now  suggesting  that 
ths  coming  peace  treaty  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  as  an  Sxecutive  agreement,  cheer- 
fully pointing  out  that  1J200  compacts  with 
Qfther  nations  have  been  concluded  this  way. 
Bat  these  optimists  ignore  American  his- 
tory. Forty  years  sgo.  for  example.  Secre- 
tary of  Stat*  Bay  negotiated  agreements  with 
■sraral  foreign  governments  to  arbitrate 
Isf  1  dlffareneas.  Bach  arbitration  dispute 
was  to  be  a  "special  agreement"  and  not 
to  bs  submitted  to  the  Senate.     PrcnnpUy. 


the  supersensitive  Senate  proclaimed  It  had 
a  right  to  pass  on  each  specific  dispute  and 
proceeded  to  amend  (he  treaties  by  substi- 
tuting the  word  "treaty"  for  "special  agree- 
ment." 

The  question  of  tr^tles  versus  Executive 
sgreements  Is  bound  to  become  more  con- 
fusing In  the  days  ahead.  Meet  Important 
objection,  however,  la  that  since  an  Execu- 
tive agreement  is  obriously  an  attempt  to 
avoid  the  Constitution,  even  if  approved,  it 
will  never  be  considered  as  binding  as  a 
treaty.  i 

Upholders  of  the  t^o-thlrds  rule  contend 
that  It  is  safer  to  enttust  our  destinies  to  66 
Members  of  the  Senske.  Defenders  of  this 
ancient  rule  likewise  argue  that  any  attempt 
to  amend  the  Constutution  while  the  boys 
are  overseaz,  would  arouse  bitterness  among 
them.  These  adheretits  claim  that  in  any 
case  It  would  take  ai  least  2  years  to  pass 
a  constitutional  ametidment.  (The  prohi- 
bition amendment  became  law  10  months 
after  voted  upon  In  Congresi.) 

Senator  Httch  Brrux.  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska, insists  that  "the  House  shares  In  the 
substance  of  foreign  {relations  In  a  manner 
where  it  is  safe  for  the  House  to  share.' 
Other  lawmakers  proclaim  that  most  foreign- 
ers are  too  crafty  fo^  us  and  therefore  for 
our  own  protection,  pe  shotikl  be  deterred 
from  negotiating  wtti  them. 

It  would  seem  logiqal  that  U  we  can  trust 
a  majority  of  both  houaes  to  declare  war,  we 
should  be  able  to  triist  a  majority  of  both 
houses  to  ratify  the  peace.  The  two-thirds 
rule  is  a  constitutional  anach-^nism,  an 
obsolete  appendix  toj  a  great  hiunan  docu- 
ment. Majority  vot«  Is  tbe  general  rule  of 
the  Constitution.  Cpng^'ess  may  pass  laws 
by  majority  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
lower  courts  render  iJudgment  by  majority 
vote.  Congress  can  ^ven  annul  treaties  by 
majority  vote. 

Kenneth  Colegrove 


in  the  American  Sen- 


ate and  World  Peace  concludes  that  "If  sim- 
ple majorities  in  botl^  houses  cannot  protect 
tbe  country,  the  Nation  is  already  lost." 

The  real  flght  for  i^peal  of  the  two-thirds 
rule  will  be  In  the  ^nate.  Many  Senators 
have  open  minds  on  the  subject.  The  stub- 
bom  ones  may  begin  to  yield  when  they  see 
defenders  of  the  twa-thirds  rtile  picked  off 
at  tbe  polls.  Senatofl  Straddle  will  then  face 
a  battle.  I 

Americans  do  not  iwant  tbe  peace  of  the 
worlA  quibbled  awaf  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senatfl.  They  have  paid  too 
dearly  In  this  war  td  risk  losing  the  peace 
again  by  leaving  control  over  treaties  to  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  pnus  one. 


MenorUl  to  Tad^utx  Kosdutko  and 
Polatid 


Casimi^  Pal 

NSION  OP 
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HON.ALVINE.O'KONSKI 


or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OI^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 


Mr.  O'KONSKI 
leave  to  extend  my 


Tadeusz  Kosciusko 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rkc- 


oto.  I  include  the  fallowing  memorial  to 


and  Caslmir  Pulaski 


adopted  by  Sarmati  a,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Bedford.  Miss.,  March  24,  1945: 

In  this  most  crticltd  era  when   mankind 
in  aU  parts  of  the  world  finds  itself  fighting 


for  that  most  precioui 


we,  members  of  Sarxnatla,  an  organization 
of  Polish  youth,  assiinbled  in  our  respec- 


of  heritages — llt>erty — 


tlves  states,  pay  tribute  today.  March  24, 
to  Tadeusz  Kosciusko  and  Casimlr  Pul- 
asitl.  two  sons  of  Poland  who  devoted  their 
lives  not  only  to  the  restoration  of  Polish 
freedom,  but  to  the  restoration  of  Ameri- 
can independence  as  well. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago,  on 
March  24.  1794.  Tadeusz  Kosciusko,  with 
a  handful  of  Polish  peasants,  rose  against 
the  despKitism  of  the  Tsarist  regime  when 
his  beloved  country.  Poland,  was  threatened 
with  a  third  partition 

On  this  same  day,  151  years  hence,  we,  the 
Polish  youth  of  America,  pay  tribute  to 
Poland's  great  crusaders  of  freedom,  remind- 
ing the  world,  and  our  statesmen  in  Wash- 
ington. In  particular,  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  America.  In  the  past  by  patriots 
of  other  lands  who  sacrificed  their  all  in  the 
cause  of  American  liberty. 

These  men  were  not  mercenaries,  not 
soldiers  of  fortune.  Tbe  urge  which  im- 
pelled them  to  fight  with  the  American 
colonists  sprang  from  their  love  of  liberty. 
They  wished  to  help  establish  in  the  New 
World  jvhat  had  been  proclaimed  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "Liberty 
throughout  all  the  land." 

They  saw  clearly  that  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  establish  a  new  order  in  the  world 
In  which  the  individual  would  be  assured 
certain  Inalienable  rights  and  in  which  gov- 
ernment would  derive  its  p)owers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Wherever  the 
torch  of  liberty  was  being  raised,  they  con- 
sidered It  an  obligation,  as  well  as  a  privilege, 
to  support  the  hand  tJiat  raised  It.  They 
understood  that  freedom  is  indivisible;  that 
It  la  meant  to  be  shared  and  enjoyed  equally 
by  all:  that  where  the  liberty  of  peace-loving 
peoples  Is  concerned  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. 

The  principles  of  human  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice are  the  same  in  every  clime,  and  Tadewsa 
Kosciusko  and  Casimlr  Pulaski  were  eegc^r 
to  resist  a  mighty  empire  that  was  trytng  to 
wrest  these  precious  heritages  from  a  strug- 
gling people,  a  people  whose  slogan  was  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 

KosciUfizko's  services  were  many.  He 
fought  throughout  the  Revolution  as  colonel 
of  engineers,  prepared  the  defenses  at  Fort 
Tlconderoga.  planned  the  fortification  lor 
the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  engineered  the 
construction  of  the  works  at  West  Point. 
On  October  13.  1783.  Congress  awarded  him 
with  a  brevet  commission  of  brigadier 
general. 

When  Kosciusko  arrived  In  America  on 
his  second  visit  after  his  unsuccessful  strug- 
gle for  the  liberty  of  Poland,  Washington 
said,  "No  one  more  sincerely  wished  during 
yotir  arduous  struggle  in  the -cause  of  liberty 
and  your  country  that  it  might  be  crowned 
with  success." 

Before  his  death  Kosciusko  once  more  did 
service  to  America.  In  1800.  In  Paris,  he 
wrote  Manoeuvres  of  Horse  Artillery  for  the 
United  States  Army.  The  War  of  1812  was 
fought  by  artillery  in  accordance  with  these 
"manoeuvres".  It  may  be  Justly  and  fairly 
claimed  that  Kosciusko  was  the  father  of 
American  artillery. 

Like  Kosciusko.  Caslmir  Pulaski  devoted 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Like  his 
famous  compatriot.  General  Kosciusko,  who, 
when  he  appeared  before  Washington  and 
was  asked  by  him  what  he  could  do,  an- 
swered, in  a  quiet  way,  "Try  me  |nd  see,"  ' 
Pula&kl  did  not  wait  for  an  appointment 
from  Congress,  but.  on  hearing  that  the 
enemy  was  attacking  General  Washington's 
forces,  hastened  to  Join  them  as  a  volunteer. 

Pulaski  struck  his  first  blow  for  American 
independence  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine  on 
September  11,  1777.  At  Brandywine,  Wash- 
ington's Army  was  repulsed  and  a  large  pairt 
of  it  might  liave  been  captured  bad  It  not 
been  for  the  masterly  aid  given  by  Pulaski. 
Pour  days  after  this  event  he  was  appointed 
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by  Congress  to  the  command  of  the  Cavalry, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
American  Cavalry,  he  urged  Washington  and 
Congress  to  strengthen  this  branch  of  the 
Army.  Congress  would  not  appropriate  any 
money  for  this  purpose.  Pulaski  asked 
Washington  and  Congress  to  give  him  leave 
to  organize  an  Independent  corps,  known 
later  as  the  famous  Pulaski  Legion.  It  is 
estimated  that  Pulaski  advanced  $50,000  of 
his  own  money  in  forming  and  equipping 
his  Legion.  The  scheme  of  Independent 
legions  proved  of  the  greatest  Importance  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  and, 
above  all.  in  the  southern  campaigns. 

Pulaski  played  a  valian*  and  helpful  part 
In  America's  struggle  for  Independence  until 
his  death,  October  11,  1779,  as  a  result  of  a 
wound  received  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

Thus  ended  the  brilliant  career  of  the  U- 
itistrious  and  gallant  officer,  a  heroic  figure  of 
two  continents,  who  had  written  to  Col.  R.  H. 
Lee  on  August  13,  1778:  "Honor  and  a  true 
desire  of  distinguishing  myse'f  In  defense  of 
liberty  was  the  only  motive  which  fired  my 
breast  for  the  cause  of  the  United  States." 
In  the  American  Military  Biography  con- 
taining the  lives  and  characters  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Revolution  who  distinguished 
themselves  In  achieving  our  national  inde- 
pendence, the  author  says:  "Perhaps  a  braver 
man  than  Pulaski  never  drew  a  sword" — and 
in  describing  his  death  at  Savannah — "Thus 
fell.  In  a  most  bold  and  daring  achievement, 
t*^e  distinguished  Polish  patriot,  and  hero 
in  the  cause  of  American  liberty;  his  memory 
is  entitled  to  our  veneration,  as  his  life  forms 
an  item  in  the  price  of  our  independence." 
That  the  love  and  admiration  for  Koscitis- 
zko  has  not  died  out  In  America  is  attested 
by  the  words  of  Joseph  Grew,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Stcte:  "His  name  has  been  written 
in  marble  and  bronze  throughout  oiar  coun- 
try; his  deeds  of  valor  in  fighting  for  a  causa 
which  he  was  great  enough  to  take  as  his  own 
are  written  deep  in  the  annals  of  history; 
but  the  true  character  of  the  man  who.  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  fought  for  the  Ideals 
which  have  inspired  the  progress  of  Poland 
and  the  United  States  is  enshrined  In  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us;  and  It  is  from  oiu*  hearts 
that  the  call  goes  forth  In  salutation  from 
our  people  to  the  people  in  Poland:  Kosclus- 
zko  lives." 

As  these  two  great  sons  of  Poland  will  live 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  all  freedom-loving 
individuals,  so  may  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  valiant  Polish  fighting  forces  in  World 
War  No.  2  become  enshrined  In  the  hearts  of 
mankind  for  generations  to  come.  Like  Kos- 
cluszko  and  Pulaski,  the  brave  defenders  of 
Warsaw,  Narvik.  Tobruk.  Mount  Casslno, 
Ankora,  Falalse.  Breda,  and  Amhem  fought 
not  for  their  Independence  alone,  but  for 
the  Independence  of  all  humanity. 

We,  the  Polish  youth  of  America,  are  proud 
that  Tadeusz  Kosciusko  and  Caslmir  Pulaski 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  Polish  blood 
stood  by  the  cradle  of  American  Independence 
and  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new 
government  in  the  New  World,  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  human  liberty  and  Jvistice. 
May  the  memory  of  these  two  great  men  and 
the  sacrifices  they  made  for  liberty  bring  re- 
newed hope  to  our  hearts  that  out  of  the 
present  chaos  a  better  world  will  evolve  •  •  • 
a  world  wherein  will  abide  love  for  all  and 
malice  toward  none. 

God  grant  that  our  honorable  statesmen, 
in  making  decisions  which  will  seal  the  fate 
of  liberty-loving  nations  for  generations  to 
come,  be  guided  by  the  words  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax, uttered  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  August 
24.  1939:  "In  failing  to  uphold  tbe  liberty  of 
others,  we  run  the  great  risk  of  betraying  the 
principle  of  liberty  Itself  and  with  it  our 
freedom  and  Independence." 

God  grant  that  America  refrain  from  ap- 
pending Its  signature  to  a  fifth  partition  of 
Poland;   that  freedom  be  restored  to  ever/ 


nation  In  the  world  and  that  the  Polish  fight- 
ing forces  and  the  Polish  refiigees  scattered 
aU  over  the  world  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homeland  and  to  a  government  truly* 
representative  of  the  Polish  people. 
God  bless  America. 
God  save  Poland. 

Sarmatla:  State  of  Massachusetts, 
Anna  Maria  Zajac;  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Joseph  Kryszak;  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Constance  Krasow- 
ska;  State  of  New  York.  Henry  Kin; 
State  of  New  Jersey.  Leon  Cetela; 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Eva  Wis- 
niewslcl;  State  of  Ohio.  Mildred 
Woznlak;  Stats  of  Indiana.  Pvt. 
(1st  d.)  Tadetjsz  Wachel;  State  of 
minois,  Leopold  Sobanskl;  State 
of  Minnesota,  Mary  Wojclk;  State 
of  Michigan,  Fred  Beller;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Helen  Pulawskl. 


While  the  Buck  Is  Passed,  Ton  Go 
Hungry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  UAsshCHvsma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily  Item  of  March 
22,  1945,  which  I  believe  is  expressive  of 
the  sentiment  of  New  England  people  re- 
garding one  phase  of  the  food  situation 
and  the  current  methods  for  regulating 
the  distribution  of  meat  to  civilians.  The 
editorial  follows: 

WHILX  BX7C3C  IS  PASSED  TOU  CO  HtmcST 

The  New  England  section  will  be  the  hard- 
est hit  of  any  when  the  3  months'  12  percent 
reduction  of  meat  supplies  goes  into  effect 
April  1.  ui. 

This  is  the  word  of  the  secretary  oK  the 
Massachvisetts  Grocers'  and  Provision  Deal- 
ers' Association. 

His  contention  is  that  the  Oovemnaent 
should  give  more  margin  to  aUow  meat  pack- 
ers to  raise  prices  providing  their  products 
were  "distinguished  more  equitably  in  New 
England  than  they  are  now  being  distrib- 
uted." 

"UntU  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  allow  these 
changes  and  the  packers  agree  to  Increase 
local  supplies,"  he  says,  "the  retail  purchaser 
wUl  remain  in  the  middle." 

Meanwhile,  In  another  newspaper,  but  on 
the  same  evening,  there  was  a  feattired  story 
to  the  effect  that  a  meat  dealer  In  nearby 
Melrose  had  a  chestful  of  meat  and  butter, 
but  couldnt  sell  it  because  his  customers  had 
no  points  left;  that  he  had  been  selling  meat 
back  to  wholesalers  and  to  other  dealers  who 
had  no  meat,  and  that  he  had  lost  50  cus- 
tomers. He  said  he  called  O.  P.  A.  and  was 
advised  to  write  to  his  Senator. 

Tbe  War  Pood  Administration  is  blaming 
black  markets.  Army,  and  lend-lease  exports 
as  among  major  reasons  for  the  present  short- 
age. Meat  dealers  add  to  those  classifications 
the  fact  that  Government  regulations  of  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  imcontroUed  slaughter 
at  the  farm  is  helping  to  deplete  civilian 
supplies. 

Does  all  this  add  up  to  the  fact  that  neither 
the  O.  P.  A.  nor  the  War  Food  Administration 
can  control  what  they  have  been  appointed  to 
direct  and  regulate? 


Disposition  of  Surplus  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 


OF  NXW   TOUK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  a  statement  by  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Party  on  promulgation  of  ap- 
propriate regulations  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  and  for  necessary 
amendments  to  guarantee  the  most  pro- 
ductive disposition  of  surplus  property. 
PxoMtnxwnoN   or   Appropriate    REctTLAXioKa 

BT    THB    StnU>LUS    PhOPEBTT    BoARD    AKD    FOB 

Necessary  Amendments  to  Guarantcx  th« 
Most  Productive  DisposmoN  or  StTXPLus 
Propkbtt 

The  estimate  of  surplus  war  property  is 
•100,000.000.000.  If  this  surplus  war  property 
is  properly  disposed  of,  so  that  the  factories, 
consumer  goods,  scrap,  land,  and  ships  are 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  rather  than  taken 
off  the  market  or  out  of  production,  a  sub- 
stantial advance  wlU  be  made  toward  our 
goal  of  60,000,000  Jobs. 

On  the  question  of  surpliu  property.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  stated.  "Surplus-property 
disposal  should  contribute  to  filling  the  needs 
of  production,  domestic  and  foreign.  It 
should  be  carried  on  with  full  recognition  of 
the  objectives  of  price  stability."  Further,  ha 
has  said,  "Every  effort  should  be  made  Uf 
achieve  full  civilian  use  of  plants  built  for  war 
purposes  when  they  are  no  longer  needed  for 
war  production  •  •  •  temporary  lease 
arrangements  may  facilitate  early  productive 
use  while  permanent  arrangements  for  trans- 
fer are  being  worked  out." 

The  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  is  pre- 
eminently sound,  and  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, will  be  workable.  It  sets  forth  a  clear- 
cut  prc^ram  for  using  surplus  property  to 
help  develop  and  expand  our  economy.  It 
provides  specific  protections  against  the  ac- 
quisition of  surplus  property  by  monopolies 
or  speculators.  It  sets  forth  a  program  for 
using  surplus  Government  land  to  promote 
family-type  farming.  It  provides  protection 
for  small  business.  It  protects  the  Govern- 
ment against  fraud. 

However,  since  its  efficiency  depends  upon 
Its  administration,  it  is  absolutely  urgent 
that  all  members  of  the  Board  and  its  staff 
be  vigilant  in  using  the  act  to  further  ths 
goal  of  full  employment  and  full  production. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  proposals: 

A.  adoption  bt  the  surplus  propeett  board  o» 
an  aggressive  pouct  to  insure  the  achixvk- 

MENT  or  the  objectives  or  THE  ACT,  AND  TO 
rNSUXB  cooperation  TO  THX  SMALLEX  WAX 
PLANTS  CORPORATION  BT  THE  OWNING  AMD 
DISFOSINa   AGENCIES 

1.  Surplus  war  property  should  be  made 
available  to  small  businesses. 

2.  We  propose  that  surplus  machine  tools 
and  equipment  should  be  disposed  of  to  small 
businesses  which  are  loaded  down  with  ob- 
solete tools,  so  that  small  business  can  ob- 
tain the  most  modern  machinery,  tools,  and 
equipment  declared  to  be  surplur. 

The  administrators  of  the  act  should  ac- 
complish this  either  by  selling  the  tools  at  a 
specially  reduced  price  to  such  businesses 
which  may  turn  in  or  dispose  of  their  old 
tools  as  Jtink,  or  by  leasing  the  tools  on  a  hire- 
purchase  system  with  the  privilege  of  return 
when  the  tools  are  no  longer  needed.  Ths 
latter  method  Is  followed  by  the  largest  ma- 
chinery corporations  In  the  country. 

3.  The  Administrators  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  should  insure  the  greatest  and  most 
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»fBcient    production    by    the    U0.000    wmaO. 
piants  m  tbe  country. 

4.  Tbe  act  ahoiiid  be  admlnUtcred  to  pre- 
vent the  grovtb  of  monopoly,  by  making 
available  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
plants  and  facilities  with  their  modem  con- 
struction and  equipment  to  tmall  business- 
men, either  singly  or  In  groups. 

B.  raouuiCAnon  or  amoPciATS  exctjlations 

>T  TRB  SUBPLUB  PBOPSBl  I  BOaiO 

Regulations  should  be  drawn  with  the  ob- 
jectives and  directives  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  in  mind,  so  as  to  give  tb«  act  full  force 
and  effect  by  providing  for: 

1.  Rules  setting  forth  adeqriate  public  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erties. 

a.  Bstablishment  of  appropriate  procedures 
to  STOld  dlspoaal  of  stirplus  properties  to 
speculators  and  to  guarantee  the  preferences 
Intended  for  small  bualnessmen,  small  farm- 
ers, veterans,  etc. 

3  Establishment  of  appropriate  safeguards 
of  tbe  right  of  small  enterprises  to  have  ac- 
cess to  contractor  inventories. 

Opportunity  should  be  given  to  Industry 
committees,  consisting  of  representatives  of 
management  and  labor,  nmall  bvtsiness  and 
fanners  to  consult  with  the  Board  with  re- 
spect to  the  proposed  regulations. 

C.   LaCXBLATtOir  TO  AKZNO  TBI  SXTKPVC» 
PIUPIBII    ACT 

1.  Providing  adequate  guarantees  In  the 
conditions  of  transfer,  sale,  or  lease  which 
will  Insure  that  the  purchaser  will  maintain 
all  ita  plants  and  facilities  m  substantial 
operation  and  production  for  a  minimum 
period  of  2  years  next  siicceedtng  the  date  of 
tbelr  acquisition  and  to  permit  the  Govern- 
ment tbe  right  of  repoasesaion  in  the  event 
of  a  breach  ot  this  vital  condition. 

a.  Autbortslng  the  Surpliis  Property  Board 
to  dlract  the  declaration  of  property  as  sur- 
plus and  order  its  disposal  purstiant  to  tha 
tsnns  of  tbe  act. 

5.  Requiring  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
proposed  sale  of  properties  valued  at  tl.OOO.- 
000  or  more. 

Tbs  A.  L.  P.  statement  to  Senator  Mzab 
and  fanner  Senator  OUlette  was  transmitted 
by  Hyman  Bbimberg.  sute  secretary  ef  the 
Amsrlcaa  Labor  Party. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

^  o»  oomrBcncvT 

W  THE  HOnSX  OF  RKPRBBENTATIVES 
Saturday,  March  24. 1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leaye  to  extend  my  reznariu  in  the  Ric- 
ot»,  I  Include  the  foUowmg  resolution: 

Whereas  at  tbe  recent  Crimea  Conference 
hiridat  TalU  by  tbe  leaders  of  the  three  great 
pow«».  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Prime  Mlnliter  Winston  Churchill,  and  Mar- 
abal  Joseph  StaUn.  plans  were  formulated 
lor  tbs  settlement  of  world  affaira  with  a 
▼Isw  toward  the  pr  vention  of  futiire  wars- 
and 

Whsrsss  as  psrt  of  the  permanent  solu- 
tion d  tbe  problem  of  Poland  it  was  decided 
to  pwtltloo  Pound  by  granting  to  Russia 
all  territory  east  of  the  so-called  Cuixou 
Uns;  and 


Whereas  It  was  decided  to  reorfanI»  the 
Polish  Oovemment  by  adding  to  the  so-called 
Lublin  government  vaftous  other  unidentified 
Polish  leade.'S  and  re<logntzlng  this  reorgan- 
ized group  as  the  trae  Oovemment  of  Po- 
land: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved,  That  we  [hereby  strongly  con- 
demn as  an  outrageoiis  act  of  Injustice  such 
a  decision  on  the  pa^t  of  the  three  leaders 
to  thus  partition  Polajnd,  an  undaunted  ally 
who  was  the  first  to  t^e  up  arms  In  a  seem- 
ingly hopeless  cause  against  the  mighty  Nazi 
aggressor  and  has  lonier  than  any  other  Al- 
lied Nation  .fought  ^easelesely  against  the 
common  enemy  andi  has  borne  sacrifices 
which  exceed  those  of  any  other  nation.  This 
cavalier  treatment  of  Poland,  which  thus 
punishes  her  worse  tl^an  any  of  the  satellite 


Axis  countries   for  hi 
devotion  to  the   Ailifl 
consciences,  and.  we 
sciences  of  the  great 
can  people:  be  it  ft 


tr   loyal   and   steadfast 

caiise,  outrages  our 

ly  believe,  the  con- 

lajority  of  the  Amerl- 

Resolved.  That  the  fecognltlon  of  any  gov- 
ernment except  the  sdle.  legal,  and  constitu- 
tional Polish  Govemnient  in  exile  In  London 
makes  a  mockery  of  j  duly  constituted  au- 
thority and  the  processes  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Such  slavish  submission  to  the 
Soviet-sponsored  pupfet  government  on  the 
part  of  our  leaders  is  truly  a  catise  for  shame- 
ful self-reproach;  be  it  farther 

Resolved.  That  mb  [American  dtlxena  we 
bitterly  resent  and  cohdemn  this  radical  de- 
parture from  the  Idealistic  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  In  favor  of  power  politics, 
the  continued  adhereince  to  which  we  feel 
win  surely  lead  to  another  great  world  con- 
fla^tion  in  the  futii^;  be  It  fxirther 

Resolved.  That  coplis  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticiit  in  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  Presiclent  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, Secretary  of  Stat*  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus, 
Jr.,  Hon.  Harold  S.  Slassen.  Senator  Arthur 
H.  Vandenburg,  Senatar  Tom  Connally.  Sen- 
ator Charles  A.  Eatoa.  and  Representative 
Sol  Bloom.  I 

Rev.  Lucian  Bojjnowskl.  Rt.  Rev.  Itogr. 
Stanislaus  $4uslel,  Rt.  Rev.  Usgr. 
John  L.  Ce^pa,  Very  Rev.  A.  Ma- 
ETorklewlcz.    C.    If..   Rev.    Stephen 
Bartkowskl.j     Rev.      Francis      M. 
Wladasz.  R*v.  S.  Woronleckl,  Rev. 
J  P.  KowalAi,  Rev.  S.  Wlodarczyk, 
Rev.  L.  B.  Mowakowskl,  Rev.  P.  p, 
8r<*».    Rev]  J.   Swaltek.   Rev.   C. 
Pacherskl,    Rev.    S.    F.    Nalewajk. 
Rev.   John  jWanat,   Rev.   John   S. 
Kolek,    Rev|    Julian    Bartkowskl, 
Rev.  A.  SmUlowskl.  Rev.  Eugene  A. 
Solega;  Rev  L  B  Blecharczyk.  Rev. 
George  Bar^lewski,  Rev.  Theophl- 
lus  Kotowski  Rev.  Paul  J.  Bartlew- 
skl.  Rev.   Alexander  Tanskl,  Rev, 
Boleslaus  Rferus,  Rev.  Marlon   T. 
Karwackl,  FJev.  Edward  J.  Radze- 
vich.  Rev.  LUcien  Sledzlk.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Zysko\^kl.  Rev.  John  J.  Zys- 
kowakl.    Re*.    John    Breen.    Rev. 
Benedict  Siiula,  Rev.   Joseph  R. 
Barlowskl,  Rev.  John  A.  Jankow- 
skl.  Rev.  John  J.  Sobolewskl. 


Knowiof  Tour  G>nsTessmen 
EXTENSION  dp  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

0»  »«10»SyLVANIA 

Df  THEBOXJBa  OF  EEPRESSNTATTVXS 
Saturday,  M<^ch  24.  1945 

Mr.PLOOD.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoko,  I 


Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wiikes-Barre  Record,  of  Wilkes -Barre, 
Pa..  March  16.  1945: 

KMOWnrC  TOT7S  CONCaaSSMZN 

Every  Industrialist  and  businessman  should 
get  acquainted  with  his  CongresEman.  both 
House  Uembers  and  Senators,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  counseled 
Its  members.  In  giving  the  advice,  the  asso- 
ciation made  observations  which  might  well 
be  considered  by  all  the  constituents  of  the 
Congressmen — wage  earners,  salaried  men  and 
women,  professional  people,  and  even  citizens 
of  leisure. 

The  531  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate are  Just  everyday  American  citizens;  a 
Congressman  Is  a  htmaan  being.  The  fact 
that  they  are  Members  of  Congress  does  not 
change  their  nature  or  their  emotions.  A 
pat  on  the  back  is  apprsciated  as  much  by 
them  as  it  is  by  you  and  a  slap  in  the  face 
arouses  their  anger  as  readily  as  yours.  All 
these  points  are  made  In  a  booklet  entitled 
"Know  Tour  Congressmen." 

It  Is  a  good  Idea.  If  we  knew  our  Con- 
gressmen better  probably  we'd  get  greater 
service  out  of  them.  It  would  be  found.  In 
many  Instances,  that  the  Congressmen  them- 
selves are  eager  to  give  service  to  their  con- 
stituents. He  must  aiow  their  problems  to 
understand  them,  and  to  gage  his  course 
of  action  and  his  stand  on  various  bills  in 
accordance  with  good  imderstandlng. 


Aid  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  MKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  a  statement  by  the  Ameri- 
can Lalwr  Party  on  aid  to  veterans: 

To  hasten  the  victorious  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
and  stable  peace,  adequate  provision  must 
be  made  to  Insure  the  economic  and  physical 
weU-belng  of  the  people  of  our  coimtry.  Jobs 
for  all  and  the  establishment  of  a  decent 
standard  of  living  are  Indispensable  requi- 
sites for  the  attainment  of  those  ends.  Un- 
employment and  insecxulty  breed  Ill-will  and 
disunity  and  would  Impede  and  Impair  the 
building  of  lasting  and  democraUc  peace. 
In  this  light,  the  welfare  of  the  veteran  and 
the  civilian  are  inseparably  one.  However, 
the  returning  veteran  does  present  problems 
that  require  special  consideration.  In  a  large 
measure  these  problems  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  enactment  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (O.  I.  bUl  of 
rights)  and  other  related  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. 

We  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  general 
aims  of  the  existing  veterans'  legLslation,  but 
we  are  aware  of  certain  defects  in  that  legis- 
lation and  therefore  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  following  amendments: 

1.  The  returning  veteran  should  have  a 
legaUy  enforcible  right  to  medical  care  and 
treatment,  with  the  right  of  review  by  a 
qualified  clvU  tribunal  without  expense  to 
the  veteran. 

a.  Veterans  shall  be  entitled   to  hospital 
and  medical  care  at  convenient  public  and 
private  institutions  at  Government  expense 
Where  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  faculties  are 
inadequate  or  unavailable. 
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3.  The  absolute  right  to  educational  bene- 
fits should  be  extended  to  all  veterans. 

4.  The  allowances  to  war  veterans  during 
educational  training  should  be  Increased  to 
provide  at  least  the  amounts  received  under 
the  Servicemen's  Dependent  Allowance  Act. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  to  enable  vet- 
erans to  obtain  low-rent  housing  facilities, 
as  well  as  loans  to  purchase  homes. 

6.  Veterans'  pensions  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  attachment,  execution,  or  garnish- 
ment. 

7.  The  Interest  rate  on  loans  to  veterans 
should  not  exceed  2  percent. 

8.  The  facilities  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  should  be  enlarged  ana 
expanded  so  that  It  Is  capable  of  coping 
with  the  problems  of  unemployment  of  war 
veterans. 

9.  On  returning  to  their  Jobs,  veterans 
should  be  allowed  cumulative  seniority 
rights  for  all  time  spent  in  the  military 
service. 

10.  Present  limitations  on  unemplo3rment 
benefits  to  veterans  should  be  replaced  by 
provision  for  payment  for  full  period  of 
Involuntary  tmemployment. 

11  Unemployment  allowances  should  be 
Increased  to  »35  per  week,  as  proposed  in 
the  original  veterans'  aid  bill. 

12  Uniform  regulations  should  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrator  to  control  In  all 
States. 

13  The  term  "veteran"  In  the  act  should 
be  defined  to  include  those  engaged  in  the 
merchant  marine,  Red  Cross,  and  similar 
wartime  services 

14.  The  sole  physical  test  of  a  veteran's 
right  to  reinstatement  to  his  former  Job  shall 
be  his  ability  to  substantially  perform  his 
work,  with  liberal  enforcement  In  favor  of 
the  veteran. 

16.  The  amendment  of  the  Federal  law  to 
direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  publish  a  list  of  educational  Institutions 
which  bar  entrance  of  veterans  to  their 
schools  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 


Kinji  River  Project — Preliminary 
Inyettifations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac-' 
cordance  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  membership,  just  a  moment  ago 
granted,  I  hand  to  the  Public  Printer 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, an  editorial  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Fresno  (Cahf.)  Bee,  an  editorial 
which  relates  to  a  legislative  subject 
which  Is  at  this  moment  under  study  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

As  the  editorial  represents  the  view- 
point of  thousands,  among  them  those 
who  would  be  benefited  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Kings  River  project.  I  hope 
that  it  does  not  escape  the  attention  of 
those  of  our  colleagues  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders rests  the  burden  of  decision. 

The  editorial.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  is  the  following: 


APPBOVAI.  SHOtTLD  BZ  CTVKN  TO  KINGS  MVIB 
MKAStTBX 

The  Subcommittee  aa  Interior  Department 
affairs  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  before  It  a  proposed  appropria- 
tion of  $490,000  to  finance  investigations 
and  the  preparation  of  plana  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  Kings  River  project. 

The  preliminary  work  looking  toward 
realization  of  this  vital  and  long  discussed 
project  would  be  carried  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  under  congressional  author- 
ization granted  on  February  10,  1940. 

President  Roosevelt  has  voiced  his  support 
of  the  Kings  River  project  as  a  multiple  pur- 
pose development  by  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau, and  approval  of  the  » 190.000  appro- 
priation has  been  given  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

Early  and  favorable  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  subcommittee  on  this  appropriation 
measure  so  the  machinery  may  be  set  in  mo- 
tion at  the  earliest  practical  date  to  bring 
about  this  much  needed  development  In  the 
Interest  of  the  people  of  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  Indirectly  the  whole  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  February  7,  1944.  the  President  wrote 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Flood  Control 
Committee  anent  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers 
projects  as  follows: 

'These  projects  should  be  constructed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  that  portion 
of  their  cost  to  be  charged  to  Irrigation  should 
be  financed  on  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
Federal  policy  of  40  annual  payments  by 
Irrigation  •beneficiaries.  These  projects 
should  be  maintained  and  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  but  operation  for 
flood  control  should  be  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War." 

The  President's  letter  sets  forth  clearly  the 
White  House  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Kings 
project,  and  likewise  should  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere with  respect  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's wishes  on  construction  and  operation. 


Organization  of  a  World  Federatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

09  NEW  EAMPSHISS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  once 
again  my  privilege  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  toward  post-war 
world  organization.  Last  Monday  it  was 
my  privilege  to  notify  the  House  of  the 
vote  of  the  town  meetings  in  emphatic 
favor  of  preservation  of  peace  and  free- 
dom and  their  approval  of  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference. 

Today  I  have  received  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, approved  March  20,  requesting  the 
Representatives  in  Congress,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  support  legislation  in 
favor  of  the  organization  of  a  world  fed- 
eration and  requesting  the  President  to 
initiate  procedure  to  form  a  cotistitution 
of  the  federation  of  the  world.  Under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  this  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  declaration  of  the  federation  of  the 
world: 
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Joint  resolution  providing  for  a  declaration 
of  the  federation  of  the  world 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  at  the  present  Junc- 
ture of  human  affairs  to  enlarge  the  bases 
of  organized  society  by  establishing  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  community  of  nations  In 
order  to  preserve  civUlzatlon  and  enable 
mankind  to  live  in  peace  and  be  free  the 
foUowlng  principles  and  objectives  are  here- 
by enunciated  in  the  declaration  of  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world. 

Man.  the  source  of  all  political  authority. 
Is  a  manifold  political  being.  He  is  a  citi- 
zen of  several  communities;  the  city  the 
State,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  To  each  of 
these  communities  he  owes  Inalienable  ob- 
ligations and  from  each  he  receives  endxirlmr 
benefits.  -  ^ 

Communities  may  exist  for  a  time  without 
being  incorporated  but,  under  the  stress  of 
adversity,  they  dUintegrate  unless  legally  or- 
ganized. Slowly  but  purposefully  through 
the  centuries,  civUization  has  united  the 
world,  integrating  Its  diverse  local  Interests 
and  creating  an  International  community 
that  now  embraces  every  region  and  every 
person  on  the  globe.  This  community  has 
no  government,  and  communities  without 
governments  perish.  Either  this  community 
must  succumb  to  anarchy  or  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  law  and  order. 

Governments  can  be  established  onlv 
through  the  deliberate  efforts  of  men.  At 
this  hour  two  elemental  forces  are  struggling 
to  organize  the  international  community: 
totalitarianism  and  democracy.  The  former, 
a  recent  version  of  repudiated  militarism' 
and  tyranny,  la  predicated  upon  principle  of 
compulsion,  rules  through  dictatorship  and 
enslaves  men;  the  latter,  a  proved  bulwark  of 
the  rights  of  man  as  a  human  being  and  as  a 
citizen,  derives  ite  authority  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  embodies  the  will  of 
freemen  and  renders  their  collective  Judg- 
ments.supreme  in  human  affairs.  The  cor- 
nerstone of  totalltarlanlsnr  is  the  ethno- 
graphic state,  whose  restricted  Interests  de- 
fine the  scope  of  its  favors;  the  foundation 
of  democracy  is  man  whose  integrity  is  In- 
violable and  whose  welfare  is  Its  primary  con- 
cern. The  motivating  power  of  the  former 
Is  violence;  of  the  latter,  freedom.  One  feeds 
upon  unscrupulous  ambition:  the  other  upon 
an  enlightened  sense  of  obligation. 

One  or  the  other  of  these  forces  wUl  now 
triumph  and  govern  mankind.  The  present 
conflict  is  irrepressible  and  decisive.  It  Is 
the  challeuge  of  the  ages  to  tbe  generation  of 
today,  and  represents  those  spiritually  cosmic 
forces  which  visit  the  world  at  critical 
periods  In  human  history  to  shape  the 
destinies  of  men.  This  world  cannot  remain 
half  slave,  half  free;  half  totalitarian,  half 
democratic.  The  laws  of  civilized  society 
prevent  Intercourse  between  slaves  and  free 
men  from  being  either  congenial  or  profit- 
able. If  totalitarianism  wins  this  conflict, 
the  world  win  be  rled  by  tyrants,  and  indi- 
viduals will  be  slaves.  If  democracy  wins, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  imlted  in  a 
commonwealth  of  free  peoples:  and  Indi- 
viduals, wherever  found,  will  be  the  sovereign 
units  of  the  new  world  order. 

Man  has  struggled  from  time  Immemorial 
to  endow  the  individual  with  certain  funda- 
mental rights  whose  very  existence  la  now 
Imperiled  Among  those  rights  Is  man's  free- 
dom to  worship,  speak,  write,  assemble  and 
vote  without  arbitrary  interference.  To 
safeguard  these  liberties  as  a  heritage  for 
the  human  race,  governments  were  Instituted 
among  men,  with  constitutional  gtiarantles 
against  the  despotic  exercise  of  political  au- 
thority, such  as  are  provided  by  elected  par- 
liaments, trial  by  Jury,  habeas  corpus  and 
due  process  of  law.  Man  must  now  either 
consolidate  his  historic  rights  or  lose  them 
for  generations  to  come. 

The  ceaseless  changes  wrought  In  human 
society  by  science.  Industry,  and  economics, 
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m  well  M  by  the  spiritual,  social,  and  Intel- 
lectual forces  which  Impregnate  all  cultxires. 
make  political  and  geographical  Isolation  of 
nations   hereafter   Impussible.     The   organic 
life  of  the  human  race  Is  at  last  Indissolubly 
unified  and  can  never  be  severed,  but  It  must 
be  politically  ordained -and  made  subject  to 
lav     Only  a  government  capable  of  discharg- 
ing all  the  functions  of  sovereignty   In  the 
eiecutlve.    legislative,    and    Judicial    spheres 
can    accomplish    such    a    task.     Civilization 
now  requires  laws,  in  the  place  of  treaties,  as 
Instruments  to  regulate  commerce   between 
peoples.    The  Intricate  conditions  of  modern 
life   have   nmdered   treaties  Ineffectxial   and 
obsolete,  and   made  laws  essential   and   in- 
evitable.    The   age  of   treaties   Is   dead;    the 
age  of  laws  is  .here. 

Governments,  limited  in  their  Jurisdiction 
to  local  geographical  areas,  can  no  longer 
satisfy  the  needs  or  fulfill  the  obligations 
of  the  hunum  race.  Just  as  feudalism  served 
Its  purpose  In  human  history  and  was  super- 
seded by  rationalism,  so  has  nationalism 
reached  Its  apogee  In  this  generation  and 
yielded  its  hegemony  In  the  body  politic  to 
Internatloniillsm.  The  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment Is  to  protect  life  and  prop)erty,  and 
when  governments  cease  to  perform  thls^ 
function,  they  capitulate  on  the  fundamental' 
principle  of  the  reason  for  their  existence. 
Nationalism,  moreover.  Is  no  longer  able  to 
preserve  the  political  Independence  or  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  nations,  as  recent  his- 
tory so  tragically  confirms.  Sovereignty  is 
an  Ideolo^cal  concept  without  geographi- 
cal barriers  It  la  better  for  the  world  to  be 
ruled  by  an  international  sovereignty  of 
reason,  social  Justice,  and  peace  than  by 
diverse  national  sovereignties  organically  In- 
capable of  preventing  their  own  dissolution 
by  conquest  Mankind  must  pool  Its  re- 
sources of  defense  If  civilization  Is  to  endure. 
History  ha»  revealed  but  one  principle  by 
which  free  peoples.  Inhabiting  extensive 
territories.  <;an  unlt^  under  one  goveAment 
without  Impairing  their  local  autonomy. 
That  principle  is  federation,  whose  virtue 
preserves  tlie  whole  without  destroying  Its 
parts  and  strengthens  Its  parts  without 
Jeopardizing  the  whole.  Federation  vitalizes 
all  nations  by  endowing  them  with  security 
and  freedom  to  develop  their  respective  cul- 
tures without  menace  of  foreign  domination. 
It  regards  na  sacrosanct  man's  personality, 
his  rights  a»  an  Individual  and  as  a  citizen. 
and  hU  role  as  a  partner  with  all  other  men 
In  the  common  enterprise  of  bulldlixg  ctvUl- 
latlon  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  sup- 
presses the  crime  of  war  by  reducing  to  the 
ultimate  minimum  the  possibility  of  Its  oc- 
cturence.  It  renders  unnecessary  the  fur- 
ther paralyzing  expenditure  -f  wealth  for 
belligerent  iictivlty.  and  cancels  through  the 
ages  the  mortgages  of  war  against  the  for- 
tunes and  lervices  of  men.  It  releases  the 
full  energle».  intelligence,  and  assets  of  so- 
ciety for  creative,  ameliorative,  and  redemp- 
tive work  ou  behalf  of  humanity.  It  recog- 
nises man's  morning  vision  of  his  destiny  as 
•n  authentic  potentiality.  It  apprehends 
the  entire  human  race  as  one  family,  human 
beings  ever.'where  as  brothers,  and  all  na- 
tions as  component  parts  of  an  Indivisible 
eommunlty. 

There  la  no  alternative  to  the  federation 
of  all  nations  except  endless  war.  No  sub- 
stitute for  t:he  federation  of  the  world  can 
otganlae  the  International  community  on 
tbs  basts  of  freedom  and  permanent  peace. 
Bran  if  continental,  regional,  or  Ideological 
federations  were  attempted,  the  govern- 
ments of  these  federations,  in  an  effort  to 
make  Imprc-gnable  their  separate  defenses, 
would  be  olillged  to  maintain  stupendously 
competitive  armies  and  navies,  thereby  con- 
denmlng  hijnanlty  indefinitely  to  exhaus- 
tive taxation,  compulsory  military  service, 
and  ultimate  carnage,  which  history  reveals 


to  be  not  only  criminally  futile  but  posi- 
tively avoidable  thrcu  jh  Judicious  foresight 
in  federating  all  natio  xs. 

It  being  our  profqund  and  irrevocable 
conviction: 

That  man  should  be  forever  free,  and  that 
his  historic  rights  as  an  Individual  and  as 
a  citizen  should  be  pre  tected  by  all  the  safe- 
guards sanctioned  by  political  wisdom  and 
experience; 

That  governments  are  essential  to  the 
existence  of  communities  and  that  the  ab- 
sence of  government  Is  anarchy; 

That  there  exists  an  international  com- 
munity, encompassin  5  the  entire  world, 
which  has  no  governn  ent  and  which  is  des- 
tined, as  a  consequen  :e  of  the  present  war, 
either  to  be  ruthless!  y  dominated  and  ex- 
ploited by  totalitarianism  or  to  be  federated 
by  democracy  upon  the  principle  of  freedom 
for  all  nations  and  individuals; 

That  all  human  beligs  are  citizens  of  this 
world  community,  wtich  requires  laws  and 
not  treaties  for  its  go  ternment; 

That  the  present  (onfiict  will  detemune 
the  survival  of  free  institutions  throughout 
the  world  and  that  It  is  morally  incumbent 
upon  this  generation,  as  one  of  the  declared 
objectives  of  the  cuirent  war,  to  federate 
the  nations,  in  ordei  to  make  secure,  ard 
hereafter  unchallengel,  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ples everywhere,  and  In  order  to  Impart  to 
those  who  are  called  to  give  their  lives  and 
fortunes  for  the  triumph  of  democracy  the 
positive  assurance  of  the  incorruptible  utility 
of  their  sacrifice: 

That  world  federal  on  is  the  keystone  In 
the  arch  of  civllizatldn,  humanity's  charter 
of  liberty  for  all  p(oples  and  the  signet 
authenticating  at  las  the  union  of  the  na- 
tions In  freedom  and  peace; 

That  the  universal  ordeal,  through  which 
mankind  is  now  passing,  marks  the  birth  of 
a  new  epoch  that  wili  aifiim  for  all  time  the 
Indestructible  solldar  ty  of  civilization  and 
the  abiding  unity  of   ;he  human  race; 

That  there  are  supreme  moments  in  his- 
tory when  nations  aie  summoned,  as  tnu- 
tees  of  civilization,  lo  defend  the  heritage 
of  the  ages  and  to  cr(  ate  nstltutlons  essen- 
tial for  hiunan  prognss.  In  the  Providence 
of  Ood,  svich  a  crisis  Is  this  hour,  compelling 
in  duty  and  unprecedented  in  responsibil- 
ity— a  fateful  moment  when  men  meet  des- 
tiny for  the  fulfillmeit  of  historic  tasks: 

Repvlved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  general  court  convened: 

Thftt  the  general  c<urt  of  New  Hampshire 
does  hereby  solemnly  declare  that  all  peoples 
of  the  earth  should  now  b«  united  in  a  com- 
monwealth of  nation  (  to  be  known  as  The 
Federation  of  the  W  )rld;  and  to  that  end 
it  hereby  endorses  tie  Declaration  of  the 
Federation  of  the  World  a^  is  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  here3f.  and  makes  said 
declaration  a  part  of  this  resolution  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  sane  w°re  recited  herein; 
and  request  the  Senatf)rs  and  Members  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  State  of  New  Haitipshire  to  support  and 
vote  for  a  resolution  |ln  ttie  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  appr 
world  federation  anc 
dent  of  the  United  6t 
cedure  necessary  to  fc 


'ing    the    principle    of 

reqiiestlng  the  Presl- 

ites  to  Initiate  the  pro- 

-mulate  a  constitution 


for  The  Federation  of  the  "World,  which  shall 


be  submitted   to 
fication: 

That  a  copy  of  thi 
each  of  the  Senator 
House  of  Representati 
the  State  of  New  Ha 
Nc 


nation  fat  its  rati- 

resolution  be  sent  to 

and   Members  of  the 

ives  in  Congress  from 

ipshire. 

;IS    COTTOB, 


Speaker  of  the  Hou^e  0/  ReTrresentativea. 

lALD  G.   MaTSOM. 

Preitident  of  the  Senate. 
CBkaiXE  M.  Dale. 

Governor. 
Approved  March  20,  1945. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT^TIVtS 
Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  week  official  Washington  made 
a  great  discovery.  J.  A.  Krug,  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board,  announced 
it.  Just  who  pioneered  in  the  thought 
which  brought  it  about  has  not  yet  been 
disclosed.  It  is  of  great  importance  not 
only  to  us  here  at  home  but  to  the  people 
of  all  the  world.  This  discovery,  which 
may  have  far-reaching  effect  not  only 
upon  our  war  effort  but  upon  the  future 
of  millions  of  the  people  of  other  nations 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Krug  in  substance  as 
follows:  "There  is  a  limit  to  what  Amer- 
ica pan  produce." 

Analyzed.  I  gather  it  means  that  some- 
one here  in  Washington,  connected  with 
the  Administration  and  in  a  position  of 
authority,  has  learned  that  milk  ha?  an 
existence  before  It  reaches  the  grocery - 
man's  store  in  a  can,  or  the  back  door 
in  a  bottle.  Someone  has  discovered 
that,  before  the  milk  can  be  put  In  a 
can,  there  must  be  a  cow;  before  that,  a 
calf,  and  that  incidentally  someone  must 
feed  and  milk  the  cow. 

Other  investigators  now  finally  con- 
cede that,  if  the  farm  machinery  is  taken 
from  those  who  work  the  land:  if  the 
men  who  plow,  disc,  roll  tht  soil,  sow  or 
plant  seed,  cultivate,  harvest,  and  trans- 
port and  process  crops;  the  men  and 
women  who  tend  the  chickens,  gather 
the  eggs,  kill  and  dress  the  poultry;  those 
who  feed  and  tend  the  cattle  that  pro- 
duce not  only  milk  but  beef,  worked  In 
war  industries  or  were  drafted  for  the 
armed  services,  there  might — yes,  pos- 
sibly some  day  there  would — be  a  short- 
age of  food  even  here  in  America. 

Putting  two  and  two  together,  these 
bureaucrats  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  there  was  not  enough 
food  to  adequately  feed  civilians  here  at 
home  and  our  armed  men  in  foreign 
service,  including  also  those  in  war  In- 
dustries, it  might  be  some  of  tho.se 
abroad,  in  whom  the  administration  is 
so  greatly  interested  and  whom  it  has 
heretofore  insisted  must  at  all  hazards — 
no  matter  how  much  it  took — even 
though  they  were  not  contributing  to  the 
war  effort — be  fed.  clothed  and  sheltered 
in  comfort,  would  not  get  all  that  the 
Administration  desired  them  to  have. 
Even  the  President  said  we  might  have 
to  pull  in  our  belts. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  while  bakers 
and  housewives  were  calling  for  lard,  an 
administrative  agency  admitted  that  it 
had  bought,  stored  and  let  ^i-poil  20.000,- 
000— yes,  20,000,000— pounds  of  lard, 
which  will  now  be  sold  to  make  soap. 
But  please  don't  criticize  the  administra- 
tion. 

Yes.  sir,  ofBcials  high  in  admini.stra- 
tive  councils  discovered  all  that,  but  it 
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was  only  after,  in  the  Senate,  a  threat 
had  been  uttered  to  the  effect  that,  if  the 
planners  did  not  mend  their  ways  and 
their  plans,  legislation  would  be  intro- 
duced requiring  them  to  mix  with  their 
decisions  a  little  common  sense. 

In  the  House,  by  a  vute  of  122  to  33, 
the  Lemke  resolution,  i)roviding  for  an 
investigation  of  the  drafting  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  and  requiring  the  admin- 
istration to  obey  the  Selective  Service  Act 
as  applied  to  the  drafting  of  farm  labor, 
was  adopted.  All  of  wUch  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  finally  and  in  the  last 
analysis,  if  you  step  on  the  toes  of  enough 
people;  if  a  sufficient  number  suffer  from 
bureaucratic  misdirectives.  Senators  and 
Congressmen  will  finally  hear  from  their 
constituents  so  forcefully  that  they  will 
venture  to  oppose  some  of  the  theorists, 
some  of  the  planners.  That  is  something 
now,  is  It  not?  Odd  that  the  people's 
Representatives  must  be  kicked  good  and 
hard  by  their  real  bosses — the  people — 
before  they  can  forget  that  the  do-good- 
ers, the  pressure  groups,  do  not  really 
know  it  all. 

So  please  remember  tliat,  while  those 
who  kick  and  criticize  and  find  fault,  and 
whom  you  sometimes  criticize  for  finding 
fault,  do  occasionally  bring  about  some 
good  by  the  kicking.  Folks  back  home 
should  be  cheered  by  the  thought  that, 
if  and  when  they  see  something  radically 
wrong  in  their  Government,  if  they,  in 
sufficient  number,  make  themselves 
heard,  there  may  ultimat<ily  be  a  remedy, 
even  though  it  seems  somewhat  slow  in 
coming. 

When  enough  people  are  hurt;  when 
rules,  orders,  and  directives  pinch  hard 
enough  on  enough  peoplj  so  that  those 
who  are  losing  something — maybe  a  son 
or  husband — outnumber  those  who  are 
getting  something  from  the  Government, 
the  unsound  policies  will  end.  Sorry,  re- 
form must  await  that  day  but  that  is  the 
way  it  looks  from  here.  I  hope  a  better 
day,  not  too  long  delayed,  is  coming. 

Here  in  Congress,  I  am  doing  what  I 
can  to  put  that  hope  into  a  reality.  I 
hope  that  we  will  finally  Insist  that  na- 
ture be  permitted  to  take  its  course;  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  withou*:  too  much  in- 
terference from  those  v/ho  would  fix 
everything  by  the  writing  of  a  law. 

Yes,  sir;  there  will  be  plenty  to  eat  if 
the  administrative  agenci«!s  let  the  home 
folks  alone  and  do  not  i?ive  too  much 
away. 


Burial  of  Deceased  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  1)4,  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Sp<;aker,  there  is 
growing  sentiment  for  tho  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  In  the  near  future 
its  position  on  the  issue  of  providing  for 


the  proper  burial  of  Its  veterans  of  all 
wars.  Two  lines  of  thought  have  been 
advanced.  One  group  feels  that  the 
Government  should  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  reasonable  sum  of  money 
to  defray  the  burial  costs  and  to  pur- 
chase suitable  lots  in  private  cemeteries 
in  which  other  members  of  veterans' 
families  may  be  buried.  A  second  group 
believes  that  in  addition  to  the  first  pro- 
gram the  Federal  Government  should 
establish  at  least  one  national  cemetery 
In  every  State  in  the  Union,  in  which 
veterans  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  may  be  buried  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  cemeteries  will  be 
suitably  maintained  throughout  the 
years  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  has  adopted 
resolutions  urging  that  "the  Federal 
Government  procure  land  in  Massachu- 
setts for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  national  cemetery." 

In  fact,  the  Quartermaster  General  of 
the  War  Department  proposes  that 
national  cemeteries  be  established  at 
Boston  and  Springfield. 

Congress  has  not  yet  acted  upon  the 
War  Department  plan.  Therefore,  the 
Quartermaster  General  has  furnished 
some  Interesting  information  about  ex- 
isting national  cemeteries  in  which  I  am 
sure  all  Members  will  be  interested. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  78  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  was  established  in  1861,  al- 
though Congress  did  not  enact  operating 
legislation  until  1867.  A  good  many  of 
these  earlier  cemeteries  were  merely  en- 
closures around  battlefields,  .hospitals, 
and  so  forth.  In  recent  years,  cemeteries 
have  been  established  in  1937  and  1938 
and  the  latest  in  1939.  Including' Civil 
War  dead,  both  of  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate armies  and  those  buried  later, 
approximately^  470,000  veterans  of  our 
wars  are  buried  in  national  cemeteries. 
Of  the  various  cemeteries  located  In  all 
parts  of  the  country,  only  six  or  seven 
are  what  might  be  termed  active  at  the 
present  time.  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, in  nearby  Virginia,  Is,  of  course,  very 
active,  since  we  look  upon  It  as  the  out- 
standing national  cemetery  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  new  cemetery  at  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  is  also  very  active,  and  I  am 
advised  that  burials  there  have  been  as 
high  as  1,400  a  year.  Another  located  at 
San  Bruno,  Calif.,  had  nearly  1,100  bur- 
ials last  year,  and  a  new  cemetery  near 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  had  400  burials  in 
1944.  Likewise,  the  cemeteries  at  Port 
Bliss  and  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  have 
had  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
burials  In  recent  years. 

It  Is  the  plan  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  to  Increase  the  number  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  in  the  United  States  to 
90,  so  that  each  State  will  have  at  least 
one. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  these  facts  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  which  I  expect 
will  soon  consider  the  manner  In  which 
the  Government  shall  provide  its  hon- 
ored veterans  with  suitable  resting 
places  on  their  death. 


Keqiing  America  First  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  March  23,  at  noon, 
before  a  notable  audience,  composed  of 
members  of  the  National  Press  Club,  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  armed  services, 
and  Government  officials,  there  was  de- 
livered an  address  wl-ich  I  think  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  all  others  who  are  Interested 
in  aviation  and  its  future.  Mr.  John  P. 
Victory,  secretary  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  was 
the  speaker  and  his  subject  Keeping 
America  First  In  the  Air. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  hear  this  splendid  address  and  I  take 
much  satisfaction  In  knowing  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  I  have  sponsored  for 
many  years  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
tics, which  made  possible  their  achieve- 
ments. The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Post-War  Military  Policy,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  just  concluded  interesting 
hearings  on  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  post-war  period.  This 
committee  will  be  interested  in  Mr.  Vic- 
tory's address.    The  address  follows: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends: 
The  honor  of  being  invited  to  address  thia 
distinguished  organization  is  especially  ap- 
preciated because  to  me  It  evidences  your 
Interest  In  keeping  America  first  in  the  air. 
Tour  curioBlty  about  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautic* 
(N.  A.  C.  A.) .  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. Is  encouraging. 

The  overwhelming  Influence  of  German  air 
power  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  In 
Etirope  awakened  the  American  people  to  the 
danger  of  having  to  pay  taxes  to  the  Axis. 
With  the  invasion  of  Prance  and  the  Low 
Countries  the  President  sounded  the  burglar 
alarm  with  his  call  for  100.000  airplanes,  and 
American  indxistry  responded  with  the 
miracle  of  aircraft  production.  No  single 
measure  has  had  more  far-reaching  effect  la 
changing  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Subsequently,  in  the  battle  of  Britain  there 
was  a  demonstration  of  the  relative  value  of 
superior  numbers  on  the  German  side,  versus 
superior  performance  by  Britain's  aircraft. 
That  test  made  It  clear  that  the  airplanes 
that  America  was  destined  to  produce  In 
great  qiiantlty  must  have  superior  perform- 
ance. The  dollar  cost  of  the  aircraft  program 
was  alone  sufficient  to  reqvilre  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  the  work  of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  in 
order  to  assure  a  sound  return  upon  the  in- 
vestment. But  in  time  of  war  money  loses 
significance  alongside  the  imperative  military 
requirements  for  superior  airplanes. 

Although  the  Congress,  too,  can  seem- 
ingly work  miracles  in  Its  field.  It  cannot 
legislate  superior  performance  into  an  Amer- 
ican airplane  But  It  can  set  science  to  work. 
It  did  so,  and  that  Is  where  the  N.  A.  C.  A. 
comes  Into  the  picture. 

There  Is  no  natural  law  known  that  today 
fixes  a  limit  upon  either  the  speed  or  the 
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■iwof  alrcnit.  All  types  of  American  alro 
planes  in  pnxluctlon  today,  and  many  for- 
eign t3rpe9.  make  use  of  fundamental  design 
data  from  tbe  laboratories  of  the  N.  A.  C.  A. 
Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  In  the  de- 
velopment o:f  America's  air  power  the  N  A. 
C.  A.  baa  been  only  one  member  of  the  firm, 
a  silent  partner,  so  to  speak,  of  the  military 
aervlces  and  of  tb«  aircraft  Industry  The 
over-all  pro^Tess  is  the  result  of  the  organ- 
ized effort  of  millions  of  Americans  involv- 
ing many  organizations,  governmental  and 
private,  including  not  only  the  military  and 
manufactxirlng  establishments  directly  con- 
cerned with  aeronautics,  but  many  support- 
ing agencieti  and  industries.  Developments 
In  aeronautics  have  been  extremely  rare,  for 
which  any  ilixgle  organization  or  individual. 
In  or  out  of  the  Oovemment.  deserves  all  the 
credit. 

The  airplane  and  the  tank  were  intro- 
duced in  World  War  I.  but  it  remained  for 
the  present  war  to  develop  their  dominant 
role.  In  like  manner,  we  may  expect  that 
the  new  weiipons  recently  Introduced  in  this 
war  may  b<'  but  the  forerunners  of  a  whole 
new  line  of  weapons  that  may  dominate  the 
future. 

Aviation  is  entering  an  era  of  revolution- 
ary change  resulting  lar^ly  from  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  of  propulsion, 
entirely  new  fields  of  research  must  be  ex- 
plored. The  new  propulsive  systems  open  up 
extraordinary  high  speed  possibilities  which 
must  b«  studied  and  evaluated. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1  the  top 
•peed  of  a  typically  good  pursuit  airplane 
was  135  miles  per  hour;  its  ceiling,  22.000 
feet;  and.  its  maximum  endurance  1  hour 
and  iO  minutes.  Scientific  research  grad- 
ually penetrated  the  veil  of  the  unknown  as 
It  existed  st  the  time  and  made  possible  In 
a  single  generation  the  remarkable  improve- 
ments in  aircraft  performance  which  are  now 
well-known,  to  you.  We  are  jiist  piercing  the 
veil  in  the  fl»ld  of  gas  turbine  and  Jet  pro- 
pulsion de'Telopment  and  can  at  this  time 
but  faintly  glimp«ie  the  possibilities  in  the 
great  unknown  fields  of  guided  missiles  and 
supersonic  aircraft. 

Other  nations  may  be  succeeding  better 
than  we  know.  Present  American  develop- 
ments as  yet  undisclosed  would,  alone,  change 
the  character  of  future  warfare.  It  is  stag- 
gering to  ctjntemplate  the  full  potentialities 
of  present  reasonable  probabilities  as  they 
may  be  developed  for  the  future.  Continu- 
ov»  sclentiile  research  is  the  best  Insurance 
that  America  shall  not  again  fall  behind. 
Neglect  of  research,  even  for  one  generation, 
may  Jeopardize  freedom  in  the  next. 

It  appears  certain  that  never  again  will  a 
nation  con.sldering  aggression  give  us  a  year 
or  more  to  prepare  our  offensive.  We  may 
expect  thai;  no  nation  considering  aggres- 
sion will  attack  America  in  the  future,  or 
provoke  it  into  war.  without  having  the  ca- 
pacity to  hurt  us  at  home,  and  to  do  so 
prompUy  a  :d  m  great  strength  What  with 
self-propelled  rocket  bombs,  and  supersonic 
aircraft  already  looming  on  the  horizon,  it 
does  not  rsqulrs  much  imagination  to  see, 
to  the  «ha))«  of  things  to  come,  no  security 
against  sudden  attack  by  new  scientific 
weapons,  unless  our  defense  is  such  as  to 
discourage  attack 

The  favorable  box  score  in  aerial  combat  in 
this  war,  which  has  averaged  upward  of 
4  to  1  in  ovir  favor,  is,  no  doubt,  duj  in 
large  part  to  the  careful  selection,  and  to 
the  fine  fighting  qualiUes  and  superb  train- 
ing and  leadership  of  our  airmen,  but  It  also 
reflects  8U])erior  performance  of  American 
aircraft. 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautioi  was  established  by  the  Congress 
30  years  a;;:o  "to  supervise  and  direct  the 
scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  filght 
with  a  vlev'to  their  practical  solution."  It 
Is  a  committee  of  15  appointed  by  the 
President  and  serving  as  such  without  com- 
pensation.    The  membership  Includes  Oen- 


Admiral  Richardson; 
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eral  Arnold  and  Oeneral  E<:hol8  of  the  Army 
Air    Forces;    Vice    Adfniral    Fitch    and    Rear 


the  heads  of  the  Civil 


Aeronautics  Administration:  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Weaiher  Bureau,  and  the 
Smithsonian,  and  6|  technically  qualified 
experts  from  private  life. 

Out  of  N.  A.  C.  A.  research  has  developed 
the  engineering  basi^  for  a  rapidly  advanc- 
ing technology.  Consequently,  America  had, 
when  the  war  started,  a  healthy  nucleus  of 
a  strong,  competitive  aircraft  industry.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  we  might  now  be  studying 
German  and  leamln  i  how  to  do  business 
with  Hitler. 

The  country  can  bs  grsteful  to  the  Con- 
gress that  had  the  vliilon  :)0  years  ago  to  es- 
tablish the  N.  A.  C.  A.  as  a  separate  agency  to 
advance  aeronautical  science,  although  that 
Congress  was  quite  i  cautious  about  how  it 
appropriated  the  tixpayers"  money.  It 
started  the  N.  A.  C.  A  wltQ  an  appropriation 
of  "15.000  a  year  for  6  years,  or  so  much 
tjiereof  as  may  be  recesjary."  It  was  not 
clear  whether  the  ptrase  "so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary"  related  to  the  $5,000 
or  to  the  5  years. 

However,  from  that  mo<leat  start  the  N.  A. 
C.  A.  has,  with  cont.nuei  far-sighted  sup- 
port of  the  Congress.  gro\vn  to  an  organiza- 
tion of  6.500  emplo^-ees,  with  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  »26000.000.  and  with 
three  major  research  statiotu  at  the  Army's 
Langley  Field,  Va.:  at  the  Navy's  Moffet  Field. 
Calif  ;  and  at  the  Cltveland  Municipal  Air- 
port, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Experience  through  two  great  wars  has 
enabled  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  \o  blaze  new  trails 
in  aeronautical  research,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  in  America  for  the  new  science 
of  aeronautics.  Undtr  the  leadership  of  able 
chairmen  from  Dr.  IJurand  in  World  War 
No.  1  to  Dr.  Hunsaler.  present  Chairman, 
and  including  the  lllustrioiaa  names  of 
Charles  D.  Walcott,  Josi-ph  8  Ames,  and 
Vannevar  Bush,  the  N-  A.  C.  A.,  with  the 
invaluable  assistance  of  Dr.  George  W.  Lewis 
as  Director*  of  Aeronautical  Research,  has 
worked  as  one  with  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  industry  to  gain  for  America  def- 
inite leadership  in  i  Ircriif  t  development. 

This  first  became  generally  recognized  In 
the  late  twenties.  I  ecall  that  in  the  early 
thirties  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  United 
SUte«  of  the  Federation  Aeronautique  In- 
ternationale. Discusj  lions  by  European  lead- 
ers alter  visiting  the  N.  A  C  A.  laboratories 
at  Langley  Field  were  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ica was  at  that  time  10  years  ahead  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  d  (velopment  of  aeronau- 
tics. I  asked  how  they  measured  time. 
They  replied  that,  if  progress  were  to  cease 
in  the  United  Stateii.  and  Europe  were  to 
continue  at  its  own  ]»ace.  it  would  take  any 
European  nation   10  years  to  catch  up. 

Then  came  Hitler  and  the  resurgence  of 
German  militarism.  Setting  about  quietly 
at  first  to  build  a  superior  air  force.  Hitler 
authorized  Goerlng  ard  Uclet  to  do  all  things 
necessary  to  build  for  Germany  the  strongest 
air  force  in  the  world.  Did  they  rush  into 
mass  production  of  a  rplanes  based  on  1933 
designs?  They  did  n  )t.  Realizing  that  the 
struggle  for  supremac  j  in  the  air  must  start 
in  the  research  laboratory.  Germany  ex- 
panded and  miiltipllel  its  research  faciliUes 
until  at  the  time  of  ;he  pact  of  Munich  in 
1938.  the  German  aejonautlcal  research  es- 
tablishment had  grow  i  to  five  times  the  size 
of  that  of  the  United  States.  By  that  time 
Germany  had  also  built  its  great  air  force  and 
was  then  the  strongest  power  in  the  air. 

The  N  A.  C.  A.  had  started  in  1937  to  an- 
ticipate the  oncoming  emergency,  and  to  ex- 
pand its  research  fad  titles.  It  is  most  for- 
tunate that  these  adjlitlonal  facilities  were 
constructed  in  time  t<  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  whole  aiicrafn  program  in  this 
war.  Let  us  see  hoM  thtt  has  been  done. 
The  problems  are  too  numerous  to  recount 


in  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few 
examples. 

The  aircraft  program  required  enormous 
quantities  of  aviation  gasoline  and  lubricat- 
ing oil,  involving  first  of  all  a  determination 
as  to  the  kind  of  petroleum  stocks  that  could 
be  used  to  produce  high  octane  gasoline  in 
the  quantities  needed. 

In  cooperation  with  the  oil  Indiistry's  lab- 
oratories and  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
N.  A.  C.  A.  was  able  to  bring  forth  research 
data  upon  which  decisions  were  based  for  the 
early  expansion  of  the  aircraft  petrolexun 
industry.  The  shortage  of  natural  rubber 
made  It  necessary  quickly  to  re£u:h  decisions 
as  to  the  petroleum  stocks  to  be  used  and 
N.  A.  C.  A.  research  served  as  a  guide  by  indi- 
cating how  different  products  would  perform 
In  an  aircraft  engine. 

The  chief  tool  for  aerodynamlo  research 
Is  the  wind  tunnel,  which  is.  generally  speak- 
ing, an  apparattis  or  structure  for  measur- 
ing the  various  characteristics  of  airplanes 
under  simulated  flight  conditions. 

Tests  are  made  at  the  throat,  or  smallest 
section,  of  the  tunnel  where  the  air  velocity 
is  greatest.  Throat  sizes  vary  from  4-  by 
18-inches  to  40-  by  80-feet.  the  latter  being 
the  largest  In  the  world,  and  large  enough 
to  test  a  full  size  airplane.  The  N.  A.  C.  A. 
has  in  operation  about  30  wind  tunnels  used 
for  different  purposes;  such  as,  to  Investi- 
gate stability  and  control:  to  increase  lift 
and  reduce  drag  of  wings;  to  Improve  stream- 
lining in  general;  to  develop  engine  Installa- 
tions; to  study  propeller  efficiencies;  to  make 
airplanes  controllable  when  spinning;  to 
prevent  ice  formation  In  flight;  to  Improve 
operating  characteristics  at  high  altitudes; 
and  to  explore  the  possibilities  and  obtain 
fundamental  data  In  the  entirely  new  fleld 
of  filght  at  speeds  above  the  velocity  of 
sound,  roughly  750  miles  per  hour  at  sea 
level. 

Speed  is  still  the  most  Important  single 
characteristic  of  an  airplane.  Through  the 
a^es  the  speed  of  man's  travel  has  increased 
slowly  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquering  of 
the  air.  Since  then  improvement  has  been 
rapid.  One  of  the  greatest  developments  In 
the  evolution  of  the  aerodynamic  or  stream- 
line form  has  been  the  N  A.  C.  A.  high- 
speed wing.  This  wing  makes  possible  un- 
der flight  conditions  as  much  reduction  In 
wing  drag,  or  resistance  to  forward  motion, 
as  all  previous  research  had  accomplished  in 
this  respect  since  the  original  Wright  air- 
plane first  flew  in  1903. 

The  first  significant  application  of  the 
N.  A.  C.  A.  high-speed  wing  was  In  the 
P-51  Mustang.  That  airplane  was  voted  by 
Europe's  outstanding  aeronautical  experts  as 
the  best  fighter  airplane  on  either  side  in 
the  Euroi>ean  war.  Since  Pearl  Harbor  the 
N.  A.  C.  A.  has  investigated,  on  request  of  the 
Army  alone,  42  types  of  bombers,  50  pursuit 
types,  and  about  40  miscellaneous  types,  and 
a  comparable  number  for  the  Navy.  As  an 
example  of  what  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  does  on  a  new 
type  of  airplane,  let  me  tell  you  of  some 
other  aerodynamic  characteristics  of  the  P-61 
which  are  also  the  product  of  N.  A.  C.  A. 
research:  Air  scoops  to  provide  combustion 
and  cooling  air.  which  greatly  reduce  the 
drag  of  air  intake  openings  as  formerly  used 
on  airplanes;  filleting,  that  Is,  the  fairing  at 
the  junction  of  the  wing  and  the  fuselage; 
the  windshield  and  canopy  shape;  N.  A.  C.  A. 
flush -type  rivets;  and  Improved  control- 
ability  In  dives.  The  N.  A.  C.  A.  also  pro- 
vided the  basic  data  for  the  design  of  ex- 
haust stacks  on  the  P-51  in  order  to  get  addi- 
tional speed  by  the  use  of  the  exhaust  as  a 
form  of  Jet  propulsion. 

The  early  versions  of  the  Mustang  had  a 
1 ,000-horsepower  engine.  The  design  of  the 
airplane  was  such  that  no  fundamental  bar 
to  speed  Increase  existed,  so  that  when  en- 
gines approximately  twice  the  power  became 
available,  they  were  used  The  resulting 
large  Increase  in  speed  caused  serious  nuub- 
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ling  and  strong  vibrations  around  the  ra- 
diator scoop.  The  causes  vere  investigated 
by  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  In  a  wlrd  tunnel  at  600 
miles  per  hour.  By  appllcition  to  ths  air 
scoop  of  the  same  principles  as  used  in  ths 
high-speed  wing  design,  the  rumbling  and 
vibration  were  cured.  This  simple  improve- 
ment permitted  a  full  realization  of  the  speed 
possibilities  of  the  Mustang  lesign. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  high- 
speed wing  are  gradually  coming  into  general 
use  on  American  airplanes  vrhete  high  speed 
is  desired.  The  Bell  P-59  Alrcomet,  the  Bell 
P-63  Klngcobra,  the  Dough.s  A-26  Invader, 
and  the  Lockheed  P-80  Shooting  Star  are 
mentioned  as  a  few  examples  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  It  is  tiow  regarded  as 
practically  a  physical  requirement  that  all 
new  high -speed  airplanes  apply  the  principle 
of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  hlgh-spe«<l  wing. 

The  new  Lockheed  P-80  S  looting  Star  Jet- 
propelled  airplane  recently  announced  by  the 
Army,  the  Lockheed  Co.,  tnd  the  General 
Electric  Co.  was  investigate*!  in  model  form 
In  a  wind  tunnel  at  over  600  miles  per  hour  to 
determine  its  high-speed  Cdntrol  character- 
istics and  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  its  per- 
formance. It  was  confirmed  by  those  tests 
that  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  high-speed  wing  which  ths 
Lockheed  Co.  had  chosen  vould  permit  ths 
P-80.  with  its  new  Jet  power  plant,  to  fly  at 
a  higher  8F>eed  than  any  previous  airplane. 
Extensive  flight  tests  were  made  by  the  N  A. 
C.  A.  flight  research  staff  to  xjrrelate  the  per- 
formance data  obtalne<'  in  the  wind  tunnel 
and  in  flight,  and  to  maks  full-scale  load 
measurements  by  recording  the  air  pressure 
on  the  wings  and  tail  surfaces  during 
various  high-speed  maneuvers.  This  to- 
formatlon  is  of  exception;U  value  to  de- 
signers because  it  is  the  first  ever  obtained 
at  such  high  flight  speeds.  The  N  A.  C.  A. 
test  pilot  who  conducted  the  flight  tests 
on  the  P-80  flew,  in  those  tests,  faster 
than  any  other  human  being,  without,  how- 
ever, bothering  to  establlsti  an  accredited 
world  speed  record. 

As  airplane  speeds  approac  h  the  velocity  of 
sound  new  problems  are  ena>untered  because 
the  character  of  the  air  flow  over  the  wing,  in 
obedience  to  natural  law,  changes  abruptly 
at  that  speed  and  causes  an  important  loss 
of  lift  and  serious  Increase  in  drag. 

Although  the  speed  of  any  airplane  can  be 
Increased  through  the  slmptle  use  of  more 
power,  this  method  has  serious  limitations 
because  constantly  enlarging  the  power  plant 
would  Increase  weight  and  fuel  consumption, 
and  reduce  useful  load.  The  major  objective 
of  aerodynamic  research.  th<!refore.  Is  to  in- 
crease speed  by  reducing  the  drag  of  the 
whole  structure.  Tlie  ability  steadily  to 
achieve  progress  In  this  direction  has  dis- 
•  tlngulshed  aviation  from  other  forms  of 
transportation.  For  example,  to  Increase  the 
speed  of  an  ocean  liner  5  knots  would  re- 
quire twice  the  horsepowe;r.  To  increase 
materially  the  speed  of  rallrc  ad  trains  would 
require  not  only  more  power,  but  greatly  im- 
proved roadbeds  and  rolling  f;tock.  Likewise, 
to  increase  materially  the  sr>eed  of  automo- 
biles would  not  only  consxime  more  gasollAs 
and  tires,  and  cause  more  rapid  depreciation 
and  more  accidents,  but  would  also  require 
Improved  superhlghwajrs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  onward  march  of 
aeronautical  science  shows  ic creases  in  speed 
being  attained  with  Increased  efficiency.  For 
commercial  aircraft  this  will  mean  Increased 
speed  at  less  cost  per  passenger-mile.  And 
the  more  we  learn  how  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  airplane,  the  greater  and 
more  practicable  of  accomplishment  seems 
to  become  the  need  for  further  Improvement. 
Of  course  somewhere  in  the  course  of  air- 
plane development  there  will  come  Into  ths 
equation  some  limiting  factor  of  diminish- 
ing returns,  which  will  impose  a  practical 
limit  on  speed  and  size.  But.  If  we  Judge 
the  future  from  the  past  w<  will,  as  limits 
are  approached,  merely   raise  our  sights  a 


little  higher  and  press  for  some  further 
scientific  development  that  will  permit  us 
to  carry  on. 

As  an  example,  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  has  demon- 
strated by  recent  research  that  flight  at 
supersonic  speeds,  that  is,  above  the  ve- 
locity of  soimd.  Is  possible  with  new  tjrpes 
of  power  plants,  and  is  conducting  further 
research  to  make  it  an  actuality. 

Despite  such  development,  large  increases 
In  drag  will  still  occur  at  speeds  between 
present  flight  speeds  and  supersonic  speeds 
and  represent  one  factor  in  hindering  the 
Immediate  development  of  higher  speed  air- 
planes. It  is  essential  that  the  drag  of  high- 
speed airplanes  be  made  as  small  as  possible. 
This  problem  is  being  Intensively  studied  In 
high-speed  wind  tunnels  and  in  flight,  and 
considerable  progress  has  already  been  mads 
In  the  development  of  Improved  conflgura- 
tlons  liOt  only  for  wings  but  also  for  fuselages, 
tail  surfaces,  cowlings,  air  Intakes,  wind- 
shields, and  canopies. 

The  huge  passenger  airliners  of  the  future 
may  be  powered  by  gas  turbines  of  6.000  to 
10.000  horsepower  per  engine,  using  low-grade 
nonvolatile  fuel.  The  gas  turbine  has  many 
fundamental  advantages  over  the  reciprocat- 
ing engine.  It  has.  for  example,  fewer  mov- 
ing parts,  is  considerably  lighter  in  weight 
and  smoother  in  operation,  and  Its  relative 
efficiency  is  superior  at  high  attttudes  and  at 
high  speeds. 

The  N.  A.  C.  A.  Is  pushing  research  on  the 
metallurgical  and  aerodynamic  problems  In- 
volved in  the  development  of  light,  powerful 
compressors.  Aircraft  turbines  will  also  re- 
quire research  to  develop  materials  that  will 
keep  their  strength  at  high  operating  tem- 
peratures. 

The  Idea  of  a  gas  turbine  has  been  known 
for  2,000  years  and  has  been  used  for  at  least 
a  score  of  years  in  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion and  In  stationary  power  plants.  Why 
has  it  only  recently  attracted  such  attention 
that  It  is  hailed  as  the  engine  of  the  Immedi- 
ate future  for  aircraft?  One  reason  is  be- 
cause since  1939  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  has  initiated 
and  sponsored  research  by  others  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  alloys  having  high  strength 
at  high  temperatures. 

German  turbine  development  so  far  has 
been  accomplished  without  using  such  hlgh- 
temperatiu-e  alloys,  but  this  has  required  a 
complicated  system  of  cooling  which  would 
not  have  been  necessary  had  they  the  htgh- 
temperature  alloys  that  have  been  deveia(>ed 
in  America.  Another  N.  A.  C.  A.  contribution 
was  the  Improvement  through  research  of 
the  efficiency  of  supercharger  compressors 
from  below  70  to  85  percent  and  higher. 
These  improvements  enabled  us,  after  a  slow 
start,  to  gain  the  lead  in  this  most  important 
fleld. 

The  N.  A.  C.  A.  initiated  steps  for  the  de- 
velopment of  jet  propulsion  in  this  country. 
Several  years  ago  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  formed  a 
special  committee  on  jet  propulsion  and  got 
three  large  firms  interested  in  accepting 
membership;  namely.  General  Electric,  West- 
Inghouse.  and  Allls-Chalmers.  As  a  result, 
each  of  these  Arms  developed  designs  of  jet 
propulsion  unite,  two  of  which  are  now  In 
production.  The  third  was  more  expensive 
and  seemed  better  adapted  for  post-war  de- 
velopment and,  therefore,  has  not  been 
pushed. 

Parallel  with  that  activity,  General  Arnold 
saw  what  the  British  were  doing  with  the 
Whittle  engine  and  In  conferences  with  our 
committee,  It  was  agreed  to  get  an  American 
firm  to  maniifacture  the  Whittle  engine. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  was  Indicated  as  the 
most  hopeful  organization  for  that  purpose 
and  the  Army  made  a  contract  with  General 
Electric  resulting  in  the  production  of  the 
Whittle  jet  propulsion  engine,  first  used  in 
the  Bell  P-59  airplane. 

Flowing  directly  from  their  original  Inter- 
est in  the  subject,  the  General  Electric  Co. 


went  on  further  and  developed  the  Jet  pro- 
pulsion unit,  now  used  in  the  Lockheed  P-80 
Shooting  Star.  In  the  P-80  we  have  some- 
thing fully  as  good  and  perhaps  superior 
to  either  the  German  or  the  British. 

The  P-80  has  been  studied  by  ths  N.  A. 
C.  A.  to  show  where  modifications  could  be 
made  or  must  be  made  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory performance  at  altitudes  for  both  win- 
ter conditions  and  summer  conditions. 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  value  In 
war  of  superior  performance  of  aircraft.  It 
may  mean  the  difference  between  winning 
and  losing  a  war.  The  BatUe  of  Britain  in 
1940  is  a  case  in  point.  But  the  scientific  re- 
search of  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  has  also  a  tremendous 
economic  value  which  can  be  meastired  In 
part  in  dollars  and  cents.  Take  for  example 
the  B-29  which  has  so  rudely  awakened  the 
Jap  leaders  from  their  comfortable  dream  of 
world  conquest  by  putting  so  many  of  their 
Industries  to  sleep.  That  airplane  is  at 
present  the  great  white  hope  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces  in  the  long-range  bombing  of 
Japan,  although  the  Army  has  three  new 
bombers  coming  along  which  are  expected 
to  be  more  powerful  and  capable  than  the 
B-29.  They  are  the  Consolidated  B-32,  vir- 
tually a  parallel  project  to  the  B-29:  the 
Northrop  B-35.  and  the  Consolidated  B-86, 
which  is  larger  than  the  B-29.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  putting  into  the  B-29  program 
alone  several  bUllon  dollars.  Now  what  Is 
the  end  product  of  that  groat  expenditure? 
Transportation  of  bombs  for  long  distances. 
Recent  N.  A.  C.  A.  research  indicates  a  pos- 
sible fuel  saving  which  could  very  mate- 
rially Increase  the  return  upon  that  invest- 
ment either  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
conservation  of  material  resources,  or  by 
making  more  bombings  sooner,  to  shorten  the 
war.  And  that  research  cost  only  a  few 
thousand  dollars. 

I  could  give  you  another  interesting  ex- 
ample of  research  as  applied  to  the  B-29. 
That  airplane  was  designed  for  a  certain 
gross  load.  Military  necessity  required  that 
it  carry  a  greater  load.  As  a  result,  the  en- 
gines had  to  produce  more  power,  which  re- 
sulted in  their  overheating.  This  in  turn 
shortened  their  service  life  and  sometimes 
caused  failure  in  flight,  and  endangered  the 
airplane  and  crew.  N.  A.  C.  A.  research 
showed  where  the  overheating  was  critical 
and  pointed  to  a  partial  remedy  which  Is  be- 
ing applied  and  Is  resulting  in  greater  safety 
in  operation  and  considerable  lengthening  ot 
the  service  life  of  B-29'8. 

One  of  the  most  serious  hazards  to  flying 
Is  ice  formation.  The  N.  A.  C.  A.  exhaust 
heat  delcing  system  for  the  prevention  of  ice 
formation  on  aircraft  is  being  applied  on 
several  types  of  military  ahtsraft  now  in  pro- 
duction and  has  permitted  safe  flight  In 
weather  conditions  which  otherwise  wotild 
have  grounded  airplanes.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  safety  of  flying 
ever  made. 

In  time  of  war  the  N.  A.  C.  A.  operates  as  a 
research  and  engineering  facility  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Its  work  Is  the  most  fundamental 
activity  of  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  aircraft  and  its  re- 
lations with  the  military  services  and  with 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  are  con- 
stant and  intimate.  It  is  this  teamwork  that 
has  made  possible  the  great  development  of 
America's  air  power  in  this  war.  The  results 
of  N.  A.  C.  A.  research  will  continue  to  be 
reflected  in  the  steady  imiK"ovement  in  the 
speed,  range,  carrying  capacity,  stability,  con- 
trollability, maneuverability,  celling,  and 
rate  of  climb,  and.  in  short,  In  the  general 
military  effectiveness  of  America's  aircraft. 

One  of  the  outstanding  lessons  the  present 
war  teaches  Is  that  the  problem  of  Insuring 
America's  future  security  Is  Inseparable  from 
the  problem  of  keeping  America  first  in  the 
air.  *' 
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K.  A.  C.  A.  research  on  military  problems 
wtU  be  larf:ely  applicable  to  commercial  and 
private  alnxaft  aXter  the  war,  with  this  slg* 
nlflcant  dU-tlnctlon :  In  military  aircraft  su- 
perlor  performance  must  be  achieved.  If  at 
aU  poSBlblc.  even  at  the  expense  of  lowered 
safety  and  economy.  In  the  development  of 
civil  and  commercial  aircraft  the  research 
emphasis  must  be  primarily  on  safety  and 
economy  of  operation. 

FoDowln^  the  war  the  world  will  enter  the 
aerial  age  about  which  men  have  dreamed. 
Air  transportation  to  all  part«  of  the  world 
will  ahnnk  time  and  distance  and  bring  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  closer  together  In  force- 
ful emphajils  on  the  fact  that  we  all  live  In 
one  world.  Underwriting  America's  future 
in  the  aerial  age.  and  underwriting  America's 
Investment  in  such  future  preparedness  In 
the  air  as  wUl  effectively  preclude  attack.  Is 
Its  liberal  support  of  research  In  aeronautics. 
America's  aeronautical  research  policy  Is 
thtu.  In  the  military  sense,  an  insurance  pol- 
icy on  the  very  life  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
commercial  sense  It  Is  a  sound  investment 
assuring  America  a  position  In  the  forefront 
of  progressive  nations  when  the  progress  of 
clvUlxatton  Is  resimied  after  the  war. 

There  In  one  unique  wind  tunnel  I  would 
like  to  speak  about.  The  N.  A.  C.  A.  altitude 
wtXMl  timitel  has  Jxist  recently  been  placed  In 
operation  at  the  Cleveland  laboratory.  That 
eztremelv  Important  equipment  has  been  the 
meet  dlffl(7Ult  project  ever  attempted  In  the 
realm  of  aeronautical  research  anywhere  in 
the  world.  In  an  air  stream  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter, flowing  500  miles  per  hour,  there  are 
maintained  altitude  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  density  ezlstli\g  at  elevations  up 
to  50.000  feet.  L  e,  about  67*  below  zero 
(n^hrenhelt)  and  a  pressure  about  one-ninth 
of  that  at  sea  level.  And  this  despite  the 
fact  that  the  power  output  of  the  engine 
lUKler  test  and  the  energy  of  an  18.000-borse- 
power  motor  to  create  the  wind  must  be  ab- 
sorbed as  beat  by  the  rarefied  air  stream 
while  the  temperature  Is  kept  to  87  below. 
The  N.  A  C.  A.  altitude  wind  tunnel  Is  the 
only  placn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where 
the  perfcrmance  of  Jet-propulsion  engines 
can  be  Investigated  under  altitude  condi- 
tions, ^'ithout  It  many  months  and  the 
running  of  dangerous  trials  would  be  needed 
to  obtain  flight  data  that  can  be  obtained 
with  ease  and  safety  In  the  altitude  wind 
tunnel  in  a  very  short  time.  It  should  give 
America  a  definite  advantage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  jet-propulsion  airplanes. 

Whereas  a  year  ago  only  a  few  tjrpes  of 
airplanes  In  all  the  warring  nations  could 
attain  a  speed  In  level  flight  of  400  miles 
per  hotir  the  United  States.  England,  and 
Germany  now  have  airplanes  In  the  SO^mlle- 
an-hour  range.  Now  N.  A.  C.  A.  scientists, 
and  no  doubt  those  of  other  nations  as 
wen,  are  preparing  to  enter  the  entirely  new 
field  of  aerodynamic  problenu  Involving 
flight  of  aircraft  and  of  guided  missiles  at 
speeds  sbove  the  velocity  of  sound.  In 
order  to  explore  these  possibilities  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
Is  actually  constructing  new  supersonic  wind 
tunnels  laavlng  airspeeds  much  faster  than 
the  spece  of  sound,  ranging  up  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a.000  mile*  per  hour. 

N.  A.  C.  A/s  John  Stack,  chief  of  the 
Langley  laboratory's  compressibility  re- 
search division,  and  recognised  authority  on 
hl^-speed  problems.  Indicated  In  the  last 
•aoual  Wright  brothers  lecttire  the  pos- 
sibility within  •  few  years  of  aircraft  travel - 
ln(  westward  at  dock-stopping  speeds. 
This  would  mean  a  speed  at  our  latltixle 
equaling  the  earth's  speed  of  rotaticxi  on 
Ite  axle  and  giving  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  son  In  a  Axed  position,  or.  in  other 
words,  rafular  air  txmnsportatlon  leaving 
WachioflOQ.  aay.  at  12  noon  and  arriving  at 
San  Francisco  at  12  noon  the  same  dayl 
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OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KWTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RI3»RBSENTAT1VES 

Saturday,  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ms  remarks,  I  herewith 
insert  a  letter  frdm  Hon.  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Btireau  Federation  and  the  resolution 
endorsing  the  prdpcsed  International 
Monetary  Fund  anfl  International  Bank 
for  Reconstructioil  and  Development, 
adopted  at  the  twei  ity-sixth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  December  14, 1944: 


BtlREA 


nat 


EOt 


Amkrican  Farm 
Washington,  D 
Hon.  Brent  Spencz, 

Chairman.  Coymntttee 
and  Currenci 
aentativei 
Mr  Dear  CHAnMA|i 
that  as  yet  I  have 
to  appear  before  youi 
the  Bret  ton  Woods 
elate  your  courtesy  li 
at  a  later  date. 

In  case  you  have 
of  our  national  annual 
Ject.  I  am  enclosing 
hope  you  will  read  th^m 
earnest  consideration. 

As  you  will  note, 
reau  Federation  favors 
the  United  States  in 
tional  monetary  fund 
tematlonal  bank  for 
velopment.  as  outline^ 
monetary  conference 
With  t)€8t  wishes.  I 
Sincerely  your) 


on  Banking 
House  of  Repre- 
Washington.  D.  C. 
£  pence:    I   am   sorry 
bad  an  oppcwtunlty 
ccmmlttee  relative  to 
I^opioeals.  but  I  appre- 
piomlsing  to  hear  me 


tlie 


tutlons.  It  should  be 
not   substitutes   for 


u  Federation, 
C .  March  23.  1945. 


seen  the  resolution 
meeting  on  this  sub- 
copy  of  the  same.     I 

and  give  them  your 


American  Farm  Bu- 

the  participation  of 

the  proposed  interna- 

a:.id  the  proposed  in- 

reconstruction  and  <^e- 

lii  the  Bretton  Woods 

ara 


Edw.  a.  ©"Nral. 

President. 

TTmiiii  iinri  Adofthj  at  Twentt-bixth  Aw- 
iftTAL  Convention  or  the  American  Farm 
Bttrkatt  Federation  Dicember  14,  1944 

imtzrnationil.  cooperation  on 

MONTTAR  r  PROGRAMS 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
favors  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
In  the  proposed  Interiiational  Monetary  Fund 
and  the  proposed  In  Urn  a  tional  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Dev(  lopment,  as  outlined  in 
the  Bretton  Woods  M(  inetary  Conference. 

In  adopting  these  rew  international  Instl- 


realized  that  they  are 
sound    domestic    fi^al 


policies.  Unless  sounj  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  policies  are  adapted  by  the  nations  of 
the  world,  no  plan  of  miematlonal  monetary 
stabUlzation  or  mon  Miut?  cooperation  will 
succeed. 

The  International  ^oaetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  shJuuld  not  be  used  as  re- 


lief agencies  in  the 
should  be  conducted 
leaving   relief   grants 


government.  In  adopi  lr.g  this  plan.  It  should 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  United  States 
wUl  not  provide  fimdii  to  perpetuate  uneco- 


nomic trade  practices 


policies  throiigh  the  o;  >eratl6n  of  the  stabUl- 
■atlon  fund.  Porelg:  v  trade  must  be  de- 
velc^)ed  upon  a  basis  o  the  exchange  of  goods 
and  aenrlces  among  th »  nations  of  the  world, 
and  cot  upon  the  baa  s  of  extending  credits! 


post-war  period,  but 
c>n  a  business  basis, 
to   other   agencies   of 


or  unsound  monetary 


These  proposed  International  institutions 
should  be  operated  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  stability  In  the  general  level  of  prices 
within  the  various  countries  orthe  world. 

Since  the  proposals  by  neceslny  leave  wide 
discretionary  powers  to  the  administrators  of 
the  two  institutions,  the  Individuals  chosen 
to  operate  these  Institutions  must  be  high- 
type  men,  representative  of  the  various  seg- 
ments of  our  economy,  experienced  In  Inter- 
national affairs  and  free  from  political 
domination. 


In  Justice  to  Scroofe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    BaCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  including 
an  article  by  Samuel  B.  Pettengill,  a  for- 
merly highly  respected  and  valuable 
Member  of  this  House,  entitled  "In  Jus- 
tice to  Scrooge."  as  follows: 

IN  JUSnCS  TO  SCROOGE 

Scrooge  In  his  countlnghouse.  Old  Scrooge. 
I  have  always  been  grateful  to  Charles 
Dickens  because  he  made  me  hate  this 
grasping  clutching  old  man. 

I  reread  the  Christmas  Carol  the  other  day. 
I  pondered  ever  one  passage  I  had  never 
thought  of  before  It  tells  of  Scrooge  when 
he  was  a  boy  and  how  fond  he  was  of  his 
little  sister.  If  ne  loved  her,  he  might  have 
loved  another  fellow's  sister^  also,  and  grown 
up  to  be  the  kind  of  man  whdm  Dickens  gave 
lis  in  the  last  page. 

Yes;  Scrooge  had  been  young.  He  wasn't 
always  Old  Scrooge.  Once  he  had  been 
Young  Scrooge — carefree,  happy,  full  of  hope, 
and  enjoyed  a  hot  grog  with  the  other  young 
bloods  on  a  frosty  night. 

Why  did  Young  Scrooge  become  Old 
Scrooge?  What  happened  to  curdle  Young 
Scrooge  into  a  miserable  old   misanthrope? 

I  resolved  to  find  out. 

It  was  bleak  and  cold  when  I  reached  his 
door— the  same  biting  weather  Dickens  de- 
scribed. Probably  the  old  miser  was  In  a 
worse  humor  than  ever.  The  knocker  on  the 
door  bit  my  fingers  with  its  frost. 

Getting  no  response  and  thinking  the  old 
duffer  might  be  ill.  I  opened  the  door.  There 
he  was  bent  over  his  counter,  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  In  I'ront  of  him,  dozens  of  smaller 
sheets  scattere*.^  about  covered  with  scratches 
from  his  quill. 

I  recognized  the  large  sheet.  It  was  an 
Income-tax  return. 

With  a  start  he  realized  there  was  some- 
one In  the  room.  Without  turning,  he 
snarled.  "'Get  out." 

"Mr.  Scrooge,"  I  said. 

"Get  out,"  he  screamed,  reaching  for  a 
huge  Iron  Inkpot. 

"Win  you  answer  one  question  first?  What 
do  you  think  of  Charles  Dickens?" 

I  saw  I  had  him.  His  face  grew  pxirple. 
The  veins  swelled  on  his  forehead. 

"Dickens!"  he  hissed.  "I  don't  think  any- 
thing of  him.  That  llbeler  That  Ignora- 
mus, ni  fix  him.  I'U  sue  him.  I'll  uke 
him  to  court.  Wait  tUl  I  get  through  with 
him.  "nilnks  he's  smart.  But  what  does 
he  know?  Nothing.  Nothing,  I  say.  Mar- 
ley  said  the  same  thing.  He  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  In  business  these  days. 
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"Listen."  he  shouted,  "did  Dickens  ever 
make  out  an  income-tax  report?  Not  he. 
That  would  have  taken  th€  grin  off  his  face. 
He  wouldn't  have  gone  arouad  caroling  every- 
body If  he  had. 

"See  that  pUe  of  papers  filling  the  Tank? 
Questionnaires!  Did  Dickens  ever  fill  out 
a  questionnaire?  Just  om  ?  Not  he.  Who 
reads  'em?  Nobody.  Wto  fills  'em  out? 
Scrooge.  They  killed  Marley  with  the 
damned  things     Killing  m:,  too. 

'•Rules  and  regulations!  And  directives! 
Ha!  That's  a  new  one!  Had  to  rent  an- 
other room  to  put  em  in.  80  volumes.  80,- 
000  pages,  80,000.000  words  Did  this  pansy- 
smelling  Dickens  ever  decipher  80.000,000 
words?  No.  He  spends  his  Idle  hours  tell- 
ing what  soulless  grubbers  Scrooge  and  Mar- 
ley  are. 

"Yeh.  Scrooge  and  Marley.  Did  Scrooge 
and  Marley  ever  leave  a  debt  unpaid?  Did 
they  ever  beat  a  rent  bill?  Did  they  ever 
cost  the  Crown  a  shilling?  Did  they  ever  live 
In  a  poorhouse?  No.  not  yet.  Not  yet!  All 
we  do  Is  pay  the  taxes  to  build  the  Jails  and 
poorhouses.  For  that  we  get  kicked  around. 
Slandered.    VlUlfled. 

'Miser,  huh?  Who's  going  to  scatter  his 
dough  with  new  taxes  every  year  and  God 
knows  how  much  anyone  will  have  left? 

"Did  this  Dickens  dandy  ever  figure  how 
long  it  would  take  him  to  get  Into  a  poor- 
house  tf  his  profits  doubled  every  year?  No, 
"So  he  goes  about  saying.  Cheerio,  cheerio, 
cheerio.  What's  thore  to  cheer  about,  I  want 
to  know?  No  che;rs  for  a  business  man. 
All  he  gets  is  a  kick  In  the  pants. 

"Had  a  row  with  IJob  Cratchlt  over  his  pay. 
One  thing.  Cratchlfs  been  here  24  years  and 
never  missed  a  pay  (heck.  That's  something, 
ain't  It?  Somebody  has  to  say.  No,  once  In 
a  while  to  keep  ah^ad  of  Morgenthau  No- 
one  ever  paid  his  help  with  a  tax  receipt, 
did  he? 

"Bob  and  I  would  have  settled  It.  But  they 
send  a  smart  aleck  out  from  Washington — a 
thousand  miles — scmelsody  born  in  Russia! 
Peter  the  Great!     Bah! 

"Yeh,  Santa  Claios.  Wlio's  going  to  pay 
for  Santa  Claus?  The  politicians?  No, 
Scrooge  and  Marley  and  Bob  Cratchlt.  They'll 
pay  for  Santa  Claiis  aU  right  when  we  get 
over  the  fool  notion  that  we  can  spend  our- 
selves rich.    Humpli!     Rot!     Bah! 

"Who  made  the  assets  lor  the  politicians 
to  mortgage,  anywuy?  Scrooge  and  Marley, 
and  thousands  likt  us.  They  leave  us  the 
debts  while  they  skim  off  the  political  credits! 
Do  they  ever  worry  about  a  debt?  Never. 
Onward  Christian  Soldiers!  Every  Scrooge 
a  crook,  every  politician  a  hu-man-1-tar-lan, 
ha — one  of  those  fellows  who  goes  about 
doing  good  with  olher  people's  money.  Sir 
Galahad!  Lady  Bountiful!  Fair  Harvard! 
Lucky  to  have  a  rich  old  man,  ain't  it? 

"Scrooge  and  Marley  started  from  scratch, 
■nie  competition  was  tough.  No  silver  spoon 
for  us.  We're  not  perfect.  We  might  have 
done  more.  When  I  was  yoimg  I  thought  of 
a  lot  of  things  I  vranted  to  do. 

"Take  Bob  Cratcblt.  Faithful  fellow.  Late 
only  once  in  his  life — the  day  after  Christ- 
mas, too.  He's  got  a  crippled  boy.  I  never 
had  a  boy.  Nor  nobody.  Nobody  but  Mar- 
ley. And  Marley's  dead.  Now  I'm  an  old 
man — Old  Scrooge.  I'd  like  to  do  something 
for  that  boy  and  I'-ob,  too. 

"But  the  snoopers  and  wasters  have  got  to 
get  off  my  neck  firs  ,.  Did  Dickens  ever  write 
a  carol  about  them?" 

He  got  up,  hobbled  to  the  wall  and  tore  a 
leaf  from  the  cali;ndar.  He  looked.  Jan- 
uary 1944. 

Turning,  I  thought  I  saw  a  faint  toothy 
grin  on  his  gnome.ike  face. 

"Tell  this  blighter  Dickens  If  hell  write  a 
book  about  bureaucrats,  I'U  buy  a  copy! 
And  dismiss  my  suit!" 

Samitix  B.  Pettengill. 
Kxw  Year's,  1944, 


■^^ 


Broadcasting:  Proceeding*  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
therein  a  resolution  passed  by  the  King 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee 
in  my  home  State  of  Washington.  I 
wish  to  preface  the  resolution  by  calling 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Congress  is  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  of  which  I  am 
the  sponsor,  namely  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 89.  The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  requesting  that  the  proceedings  of 

Congress  be  broadcast  so  that  the  people 

will   understand   clearly  the  functions  of 

democracy  In  the  making 

Whereas  the  affairs  of  Congress  and  of 
government  In  general  are  vital  to  every  citi- 
zen:  and 

Whereas  no  present  method  exists  to  pro- 
vide full  information  to  the  average  citizen 
about  the  real  happenings  In  our  Congress; 
and 

Whereas  radio  Is  the  simplest  and  most  ef- 
fective medium  for  communicating  with 
every  American  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try; and 

Whereas  New  Zealand  adopted  a  program 
of  short-wave  broadcasts  of  the  proceedings 
of  Its  parliament,  and  has  successfully  dem- 
onstrated that  full  knowledge  by  citizens  of 
the  affairs  of  government  stimulates  and 
strengthens  the  democratic  system;  and 

Whereas  our  Congress  could  lease  radio 
time  from  one  or  more  networks,  several 
important  and  powerful  stations,  or  broad- 
cast by  shortwave  all  Important  debates,  ex- 
cepting such  matters  as  might  Jeopardize  na- 
tional security  during  the  war:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  propose  and  urge  upon 
Congress  enactment  of  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  establish  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  of 
its  proceedings;  and  be  It  further  ;h- 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  to  the 
press,  and  to  the  legislative  sponsors. 


Lidiaanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  24. 1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  had  the  honor  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  White  House  with  100  mothers 
of  servicemen,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent,  representing  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union,  who  were  received  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  who  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  1,000.000  signatures,  requesting 
President  Roosevelt  to  help  Lithuania  re- 
gain her  independence.  There  were 
many  Gold  Star  Mothers  among  them. 


Lithuanians,  ethnically,  are  neither 
Slav  nor  Teuton.  Therefore,  any  allot- 
ment of  her  territory  to,  or  subjugation 
by.  any  of  her  neighbors  would  prove  to 
be  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  future 
peace  of  Europe. 

Just  as  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ex- 
traction contributed  to  the  progress  of 
the  United  States,  so  also,  it  is  an  es- 
tablished fact,  did  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania contribute  to  the  cultural  progress 
of  Europe,  a  right  which  she  has  been  de- 
prived of  by  her  aggressive  neighbors. 
During  her  period  of  independence  she 
Justified  the  trust  placed  in  her  and 
proved  to  the  civilized  world  her  capacity 
to  properly  govern  herself,  true  to  the 
established  principles  of  democracy. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  dele- 
gates to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
will  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  so  that  Lithuania  and 
other  small  nations  will  retain  their 
rightful  place  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  In 
the  Record  a  copy  of  an  address  by  the 
Minister  of  Lithuania,  which  was  made 
last  night  at  a  banquet  to  further  the 
cause  of  Lithuanian  Independence: 

ADDRXSS  or  HON.  POVILAS  lADEIKIS,  ENVOY  B- 
TRAORDINABT  AND  MINISTn  PUtNIPOTENTlAKT 
OF  LTTHtrANU 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  we  are  gath- 
ered here  tonight  In  an  atmosphere  of  friendly 
concern  over  the  freedom  of  small  nations  In 
general  and  of  Lithuania  In  particular. 
Among  us  Is  a  group  of  Lithuanian  American 
mothers  of  servicemen.  Our  thoughts  turn 
to  those  who  are  at  this  very  moment  per- 
forming military  duties,  in  clrcumbtances 
very  different  from  ours  here  tonight.  I 
have  In  mind  the  gallant  American  soldiers. 
To  many  nations  of  the  world,  and  also 
Lithuania,  they  are  the  living  symbols  of  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy,  since  they 
are  fighting  not  only  for  the  honor  and  se- 
curity of  their  native  land,  America,  but  also 
for  the  liberation  of  enslaved  nations  of  the 
world. 

These  American  mothers  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent have  come  to  Washington  to  present 
a  petition  bearing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
signatures  to  their  government  because— 
and  I  quote  from  the  petition — "they  are 
shocked  at  the  announced  Intention  of  So- 
viet Russia  to  deprive  Lithuania  of  her  free- 
dom and  Independence."  They  have  respect- 
fully requested  their  Government  to  aid  In 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  of  the 
land  of  their  forefathers — Lithuania. 
Though  each  of  them  is  busy  with  her  own 
tasks  and  duties  as  citizens,  they  nonethe- 
less find  time  to  make  such  a  Journey  to 
speak  in  Lithuania's  defense. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  these 
Lithuanian  American  mothers  of  servicemen, 
and  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  for 
the  moral  and  material  support  they  have 
given  and  are  giving  to  the  cause  of  Lithu- 
ania's freedom.  I  woxild  like  to  say  to  them 
In  the  tongue  of  their  ancestors:  "Aclu.  aclu 
JUms  labai,  kad  nepamlrsote  savo  senoslos 
tevynes  Lletuvos  kurlos  ateityje  matosl  be- 
gallnlal  pavojal." 

Indeed,  as  I  have  Just  said  In  Lithuanian, 
my  country  finds  herself  In  deadly  danger  at 
the  present  time.  Permit  me  to  open  a  few 
pages  in  the  bock  of  Lithuanian  realities  and 
hopes  for  the  future 

Though  Lithuania  declared  her  neutrality 
early  in  1939,  she  fell  a  victim  to  aggression, 
and  during  5  years  of  World  War  No.  2  has 
seen  three  foreign  occupations.  Huge  armies 
of  warring  Nazi  Qjrmany  and  Soviet  Russia 
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hAve  paaaed  five  times  over  Lithuania.  The 
temflc  devactatlon  caused  by  modern,  highly 
mechanized  warfare  can  readily  be  Imagined. 
Whole  areas  of  Lithuania  have  been  com- 
pletely depoptilated.  Executions  and  de- 
portations to  Siberia  and  Into  the  interior 
of  Germany  are  frlghtTul  and  spell  extermi- 
nation, llie  cultural  gains  and  material 
progress  achieved  by  the  diligent  work  dur- 
ing the  period  of  23  years  ot  Independence 
have  been  swept  away. 

By  October  of  1944  Soviet  armies  had 
wrested  Lithuania  from  the  Oermans.  The- 
oretically Lithuania  could  be  considered 
amoQg  the  liberated  countries.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  peaceful  civilian  popula- 
tion by  the  Soviets  shows  that  they  are  not 
acting  as  liberators.  Today  Lithuania  Is  In 
the  ttiroea  of  a  new  Soviet  occupation.  After 
3  years  enslavement  by  the  Ntizls  comes  So- 
viet Russian  domination.  Though  news  from 
Lithuania  Is  scarce  because  of  a  rigid  wall 
of  Soviet  eensorshlp.  and  no  foreign  corre- 
spondcnta.  observers,  or  representatives  of 
relief  agencies  are  permitted,  we  know  that 
Lithuania  Is  being  ruled  from  Moscow  by  the 
system  of  a  puppet  government.  There  are 
Indications  that  deportation  of  Lithuanians 
Is  now  proceeding  on  a  large  scale.  Soviet 
polloe  are  croBs-examlnlng  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  compiling  lists  of  all  men  and 
women  who  do  not  sing  the  praises  of  com- 
munlam  for  deportation  to  Siberia.  No  one 
is  sure  of  their  rights  or  their  future.  The 
people  are  simply  frightened,  and  those  who 
succeed  In  escaping  abroad  are  considered 
lucky.  The  new  wave  of  executions  and  de- 
portations certainly  dispels  the  myth  of  So- 
viet propaganda  that  99  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation once  voted  In  the  Soviet's  favor.  There 
are  no  valid  argtiments  that  would  Justify 
Soviet  claims  to  Lithuania.  On  the  other 
hjuxl.  the  Soviet  Union  Is  under  moral  obli- 
gation not  to  seek  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. 

lit  la  argued  that  small  nations  are  not 
atol«  to  develop  a  sound  economy  and  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  within  the  framework 
of  national  Independence.  A  look  at  Lithu- 
ania's record  of  20  years  of  post-war  inde- 
pendence will  prove  the  contrary.  Lithuania 
organ  lied  a  successful  agricultural  economy 
on  a  sound  cooperative  basis.  Her  budget 
was  uniformly  balanced.  There  was  no  un- 
employment. 

The  people  are  convinced  that  the  restora- 
tion of  national  Independence  Is  the  only 
adequate  compensation  for  the  suffering  oX 
the  pec^e  and  the  only  sxire  remedy  to  raise 
Lithuania  from  the  ruins  left  by  war  and 
•ggreealon.  The  Lithuanian  people  reject 
the  Moscow-made  liberation.  They  demand 
the  termination  of  the  present  Soviet  domi- 
nation, and  they  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
their  country's  Independence.  Lithuania 
bases  her  hopes  for  a  happier  futtire  on 
moral  law:  the  tenaciously  clings  to  the  Idea 
that,  after  all.  right  and  not  might  alone 
wUl  rule  the  destinies  of  mankind. 

aBBOH  or  Amwoarr  a.  ous.  msumrr,  tri 

AMBnCAW  UTKVAinAM   KISSXOIf 

Tlie  American  Lithuanian  Mission  is  strict- 
ly an  American  organisation.  We  are  here  as 
Americana  irtio  are  proud  of  our  Govern - 
ment.  protid  of  our  representatives  in  that 
GOTemment,  and  we  are  i>articularly  proud 
•Dd  grmteful  to  the  many  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  OongTMsinen  who  honor  us  this 
efwnlng  by  their  presence.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  the  many  members  of  the  press  and 
radio  who  are  here  tonight  representing 
newspapers  and  broadcasting  outlets  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

TtMse  are  critical  days  because  of  the  war 
and  we  would  not  have  imposed  on  your 
vatoable  time  were  not  the  purpose  of  this 
C^UMrlng  reUted  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
wtentng  ot  a  permanent  peace.  We  are  con- 
•smed  about  the  rights  of  small  nations  to 
Klf-determlnatlon  after  the  war  Is  won. 
We  are  ooacemed  because  it  Is  our  convlc- 
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peace  to  do  so,  and  i^ 
that  we  as  American  i 
have  called  this  gat 
voice  our  views  to  oi 
Government  upon  tl 


tion  that  there  cannqt  be  a  permanent  peace 
unless  people  in  bo?h  small  and  large  na- 
tions are  free  from  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic bondage.         ' 

Now,  we  understand  that  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  solv*i  and  that  the  length 
of  the  war  has  increased  the  complexity  of 
these  problems.  We  vinderstand  also  and 
we  fully  subscribe  to kmericas  foremost  pur- 
pose that  we  must  llrst  win  a  military  vic- 
tory, but  under  thej  heavy  pressure  Of  the 
many  burdens  of  wir  little  time  has  been 
available  for  a  restatement  of  thie  princlf 
pies  which  guide  us  in  this  conflict.  We  say 
we  want  a  permanent  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  k  tendency  to  avoid  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  that  should  guide 
us  to  prevent  aggressibn  against  small  nations 
and  to  prevent  the  very  causes  which  led  us 
Into  the  present  war!  There  has  been  much 
talk  In  Washington]  that  we  will  have  to 
make  concessions,  thpt  we  will  have  to  sac- 
rifice certain  princlpUes,  that  some  small>  na- 
tions and  their  innocent  people  are  bound 
to  get  hurt  in  the  setting  up  of  our  poat-war 
world.  I 

It  is  the  view  of  tae  American  Lithuanian 
mission  that  there  i^  not  only  no  need  for 
making  concessions  o^  sacrifices  of  our  princi- 
ples but  that  it  woulc^  be  fatal  to  a  permanent 
is  with  a  sincere  desire 
^itlzens,  as  constituents, 
lering  this  evening  to 
representatives  in  our 
^8  vital  war  Issue. 

The  Atlantic  Chartjer.  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Ptlme  Minister  Churchill 
on  August  14,  1941.  8«s  forth  that  one  of  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  the 
enemy  is  the  right  of  small  nations  to  self- 
determination  as  independents.  The  char- 
ter states:  | 

"Second.  They  deejre  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not]  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

"Third.  They  respefct  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  choose  the  fonn  of  government  under 
which  they  will  llvei  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  anp  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them." 

In  a  speech  on  Seotember  12,  1943,  Secre- 
tary «f  SUte  Corden  Hull  reaffirmed  these 
principles  in  declaring: 

"AUpeoples  who,  ^ith  a  decent  respect  for 
the  'pinions  of  mankind,  have  qualified 
themselves  to  assumt  and  to  discbarge  the 
respMaibllitles  of  lil^rty  are  entiUed  to  its 
enjoyment.  { 

-Each  sovereign  nailon,  large  or  small,  is  in 
law  and  under  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation. 

"All  nations,  large  ind  small,  which  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  kre  entitled  to  freedom 
from  outside  Interference  In  their  Internal 
affairs." 

No  people  have  a  i  stronger  claim  to  the 
right  of  aelf-governiaent  and  Independence 
than  do  the  3,000,000  people  of  Lithuania. 
The  Republic  of  Litauania  was  established 
on  J^ebruary  16,  19li  as  a  modem  nation 
under  a  constitutioi|al  government.  How- 
ever, from  the  earliest  times  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  developed  their  own  language 
similar  to  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  their  own 
cultvire  and  tradJtloni  They  are  not  related 
to  the  Russians  or  to  feny  of  the  other  Slavic 
peoples,  but  descended  from  an  ancient 
people  of  a  distinct  nitionallty.  It  Is  there- 
fore  not  surprising  fhat  they  desire  Inde- 
pendence as  self-govet-nment  as  a  means  by 
which  to  preserve  thd  Ideals  near  and  dear 
to  them,  their  culture,  language — in  short 
their  way  of  life. 

During  its  days  of  Independence  since  the 
last  war,  LithuanU  de  nonstrated  that  it  had 
a  decent  respect  for  tl  e  opinions  of  mankind 
and  by  Its  progress  pi  its  economical  and 
cxjltural  life  it  demoiAtrated  that  its  people 
were  qualified  to  asstme  and  discharge  the 
responaibilities   of    independence.    In    light 


of  the  above  it  would  seem  therefore  that  on 
the  basis  of  Justice  and  right,  and  of  the 
principles  announced  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
-  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
there  should  be  no  question  about  the  restor- 
ation of  the  independence  of  Lithuania  and 
yet,  though  nearly  everyone  agreed  that  the 
rights  of  small  nations  must  be  protected 
in  the  post-war  world,  there  is  some  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  our  representa- 
tives in  government  to  openly  voice  their 
support  of  these  principles  as  to  the  Republic 
"bf  Lithuania.  They  say:  "What  about 
Russia?  Russia  intends  to  Incorporate  Lith- 
uania into  the  Soviet  Union.  Lithuania  was 
a  part  of  Russia  before  the  year  1918.  Lith- 
uania, they  say,  was  torn  away  from  Russia 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  wair  when 
Russia  was  helpless  because  of  Internal  revo- 
lution." 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
historically  Lithuania  was  not  a  part  of 
Russia  because  if  we  go  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  days  when  Lithuania  was  a 
nation  with  borders  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
the  Black  Sea,  Russia  was  a  part  of  Lithuania. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  anti-Russian  to  main- 
tain that  Lithuania  deserves  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation  because  Russia  has  hereto- 
fore solemnlv  agreed  and  covenanted  that  it 
would  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania. 

These  agreements  were  made,  not  at  the 
time  when  Riossia  was  helpless  because  of 
Internal  revolution  but  in  the  years  when 
the  Soviet  Union  had  a  strong  government. 
On  September  28,  1926.  a  nonaggression 
Ueaty.  which  is  sUU  in  effect,  was  entered 
into  between  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
Soviet  Russia.  This  treaty  was  extended  to 
December  31.  1945.  The  language  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles  of  said  pact  is  as  follows: 

"Article  2:  The  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  mu- 
tually undertake  to  respect  in  all  circum- 
stances the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity and  inviolability  of  each  other. 

"Article  3:  Each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  undertake  to  refrain  from  any  ag- 
gressive action  whatsoever  against  the  other 
party. 

"Article  6:  Should  a  confilct  arise,  and  If 
Impossible  to  liquidate  It  in  a  dlplomatio 
way,  both  contracUng  parties  agree  In  such 
case  to  nominate  conciliatory  commissions." 

On  October  10,  1939.  Lithuania  and  Russia 
entered  into  a  mutual  assistance  pact;  article 
7  reads: 

"The  realization  of  this  treaty  must  not 
infringe  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  especially  the  structure  of  their 
state,  their  economic  and  social  systems,  mil- 
itary Instruments,  and  altogether  the  prin- 
ciples of  nonintervention  of  one  state  In  the 
Internal  affairs  of  another  state." 

Soviet  Russia  is  our  ally  and  we  have  a 
full  right  to  assume  that  our  ally  will  keep 
its  promises  and  its  treaties  and  therefore  It 
is  not  anti-Russian  to  take  the  position  of 
the  Independent  Lithuania  which  Russia  sol- 
emnly agrees  to  respect  in  all  circumstances 
by  its  treaty  which  by  its  terms  is  still  in 
effect  to  December  31,  1945. 

The  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
has  continued  to  recognize  and  still  recog- 
nizes the  Lithuanian  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  Its  position  in  this  matter  is  that 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania  is  an  independent 
nation. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  know 
from  personal  correspondence  with  their 
friends  and  relatives  In  Lithuania  that  the 
people  of  this  litUe  country  do  not  want 
partial  autonomy  under  the  domination  of 
any  power  whatsoever,  but  rather  do  they 
want  the  restoration  of  an  independent  Lith- 
uania. 

The  Yalta  Conference  has  suggested  the 
manner  and  method  by  which  small  nations 
may  elect  a  free  and  democratic  government. 
Lithuania  is  one  of  the  small  nations  which 
should  have  the  same  opportimlty  to  have 


a  plebescite  wherein  candidates  of  all  demo- 
cratic parties  in  Lithuania  may  have  the  right 
to  submit  their  candidacies  to  the  electorate. 
The  election  should  be  imder  the  supervision 
of  an  Allied  conunisslon  with  representatives 
of  all  of  the  three  Allied  Powers  to  assure 
an  election  free  of  outside  interference. 

These  views  are  held  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
should  be  represented  by  delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  If  this  Is  done 
and  the  principles  heretofore  voiced  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  are  supported  in  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  and  the  peace  confer- 
ence to  come  after  the  war,  the  rights  of 
small  nations  to  self-determination  will  be 
protected  and  in  this  way  aggression  against 
the  small  nations  will  be  prevented  and  a 
permanent  peace  will  be  assured. 
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Joint  Resolntioii  of  tiie  Legislahire  of  the 
State  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

State  of  Illinois, 
Omck  of  ths  Sbcrxtabt  of  Stats, 

Spnngfield.  March  16,  1945. 
Hon.  Melvin  Paics, 

Representative  in  Congress, 

Washingtcm,  D.  C. 
Mr   Deas   Congressman:    I    am   enclosing 
herewith  copy  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
10,  as  Introduced  by  Representatives  Berman, 
McCabe.  Skyles,  White,  and  Sullivan. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Edwaeb  J.  BARRrrr, 

Secretary  of  State. 
House  Joint  Resolution  10 
Whereas  Senator  Scorr  W.  LrcAs  has  in- 
troduced in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  No.  7,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commlslon  to  select  a  site 
and  design  for  a  memorial  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  members  of  all  religious  faiths  to 
American  military  and  naval  history;  and 

Whereas  this  memorial  would  symbolize 
the  fundamental  American  spirit  of  toler- 
ance and  would  perpetuate  the  unselfish 
idealism  which  prompted  our  forefathers  to 
enunciate  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  which 
ever  since  has  influenced  our  Nation's  po- 
litical concepts;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated during  the  present  international  con- 
flict, as  well  as  in  previous  wars,  that  devo- 
tion to  country  is  not  the  peciUiar  attribute 
of  any  particular  creed  but  is  common  to 
all;  and 

Whereas  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  so  nobly  have  championed  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Individual  against  the  hate-Inspired  forces 
of  totalitarian  bigotry  and  greed  should  be 
erected  to  proclaim  for  all  time  our  belief 
in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men :   Therefore  be 

lb 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (the  tenate  concurring 
herein).  That  we  endorse  the  proposal 
contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  7 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  reso- 


lution be  delivered  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois. 

Adopted  by  the  house,  January  30.  1945. 

Htrca  Gkeen, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representavites. 
Feed  W.  Riego, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Concurred  In  by  the  senate,  March  13,  1945 
Hugh  W.  Cross, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Edward  H.  Alkeander, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Future  Government  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  other 
occasions  I  have  spoken  in  the  House 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Poland.  They 
were  the  first  to  offer  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  Nazi  military  forces.  Their 
men  have  fought  heroically  in  the  ar- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  Russia.  Prance 
and  the  United  States  since  their  country 
was  overwhelmed. 

Today  the  United  Nations  are  endeav- 
oringr    to    determine    a    peace    formula 
which  will  insure  military  and  economic 
security  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
for  generations  to  come.    Most  Ameri- 
cans desire  that  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  August  1941 
be  the  bases  for  such  treaty  or  treaties 
as  may  determine  the  relations  between 
nations  after  the  present  war.    In  pre- 
vious speeches  on  this  subject,  I  have 
told  you  of  my  views  and  I  have  urged 
that  the  final  determination  of  the  fu- 
ture government  of  Poland  and  of  the 
future  boundaries  of  Poland  be  based 
upon  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter.     In  view  of  the 
message  sent  to  Congress  by  PresUent 
Roosevelt  on  August  21.  1941.  and  de- 
posited in  the  fUes  of  the  Clerk  of  this 
House,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
both  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  have  sought  to  disclaim 
the  authenticity  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  to  abandon  it  as  a  joint  declaration 
on  their  part  of  the  principles  to  be 
followed  by  them  in  seeking  a  just  and 
equitable  world  arrangement  after  the 
war. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  accepted 
the  Atlantic  Charter  as  a  formal  decla- 
ration by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  of  principles  to  be 
followed  by  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  any 
treaty  negotiations.  The  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts desire  that  the  problems  of 
Poland  shall  be  solved  by  application 
of  the  cardinal  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  resolutions  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  General  Court  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  official  cognizance 
of  the  inherent  right  of  the  people  of 
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Poland,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other 
small  nations.  :o  determine  the  form  and 
kind  of  their  own  government,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives have  expressed  their  con- 
cern over  present  conditions  in  Europe 
They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
territorial  boundary  lines  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  are  a  matter  of  universal 
concern.  They  express  the  view  that 
boundaries  should  be  subject  to  deter- 
mination by  conferences  of  all  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  through  the 
decision  of  one.  two,  or  three  Individuals 
even  though  they  are  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernments. 

These  resolutions,  contained  In  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  come  at  a  sig- 
nificant time  since  the  people  of  Poland 
apparently  wiU  be  refused  representa- 
tion at  the  conference  in  San  Prancisco 
which  will  commence  next  month.  The 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  respect- 
fully urges  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  unto  the  people  of  all  small  nations 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  enunciated 
in  the  AUantic  Charter. 

I  believe  that  these  resolutions  which 
have  been  set  forth  in  full  on  page  2519 
of  the  CoNGRBssiONAL  RECORD  of  March 
21,  1945.  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 


Naral  Officer  Comments  on  Proposal  To 
Establuli  West  Point  for  Diplomats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  COFPEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
October  issue  of  the  Coronet  magazine, 
an  article,  written  by  me,  was  published 
entiUed  "Why  Not  a  West  Point  for 
Diplomats?" 

The  proposal  set  forth  in  the  article 
evoked  much  comment  from  men  in  the 
armed  services.  Among  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
by  me  was  one  from  a  naval  officer,  whose 
name  I  will  hold  in  confidence. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  letter 
to  those  interested  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  need  for  its  Improvement. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Febhuart  28,   1945. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Mb.  Coffee:  I  have  Just  read  your 
most  interesting  article  in  Coronet  Maga- 
Etne,  titled  "Why  Not  a  West  Point  for  Dip- 
lomats." 

As  a  former  employee  of  the  Department  of 
State  (8  years),  a  former  aspirant  for  a 
commission  as  a  career — Foreign  Service 
officer — and  above  all  as  an  American  in- 
tensely Interested  In  the  well  being  of  his 
beloved  country  and  In  International  affairs, 
I  most  heartily  endorse  your  views. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  to  corroborate  at 
least  to  some  smaU  degree,  from  actual  first 
hand  observation  and  experience  some  of 
the  main  reasons  why  thU  Institution  sug- 
gested by  yourself  should  be  establlBhed. 
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Before  I  clt«  actxul  examples,  let  me  ex- 
pUtn  tliAt  I  am  not  seeking  a  Foreign  Service 
emreer,  nor  do  I  have  any  sixe  to  grind  over 
■earning  past  failures,  but  only  an  honest 
desire  to  see  that  this  Nation  establish  the 
most  enlightened  diplomatic  corps  under 
the  sun. 

In  the  0rst  Instance  I  will  cite  briefly  my 
own  experiences  In  quefit  of  a  Foreign  Service 
i^polntment.  which  will  illustrate  the  diOl- 
cultles  confronting  the  average  applicant 
uxMler  the  prevailing  system. 

I  tfansferred  from  the  United  States  Imml- 
fraUon  border  patrol  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  to  the 
diplomatic  mall  section.  United  States  £>e- 
partment  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C,  In 
Jiine  1930.  in  accordance  with  civil-service 
regulations,  at  a  substantial  financial  sacri- 
fice, for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  Craw- 
fords*  Foreign  Service  School.  In  preparation 
for  a  diplomatic  and  consular  career  This 
■chool  had  been  highly  recommended  to  ma 
by  fforf^il*^  oAceis  on  the  Mexican  border, 
Iforsover.  feUow  studenu  with  master's  de- 
grees from  Georgetown  foreign -service 
school.  Georgetown  University,  and  other 
ouutanding  universities  have  since  told  me 
that  they  actually  learned  more  about  for- 
eign service  In  6';^  months  at  this  school  than 
they  had  acquired  In  5  years  at  the  forego- 
ing Institutions.  Mr.  Angus  McDermott 
Crawford  has  since  passed  on,  but  for  your 
Information  he  was  a  former  college  pro- 
fessor and  Foreign  Service  officer. 

The  tuition  at  the  above-mentioned 
■chool  amoiinted  to  175  per  month.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  group  attending  this  inatl- 
tutton.  with  the  possible  exception  of  my- 
self, were  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Foreign 
Service  officers.  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
officers,  relatives  of  high-ranking  politicians. 
and  In  general  qf  considerable  wecdth,  some 
students  Ijelng  worth  $3,000,000  to  $10,000,000 
In  their  own  rtght.  but  ail  seeking  a  $2,500 
per  year  position 

The  yorslgn  Service  examinations  were 
conducted  for  the  Department  of  State  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  semiannually 
to  fill  appraaOmately  30  to  SS  blUeU.  The 
papers  were  later  farmed  out  to  various  col- 
leges and  universities  for  grading.  On  the 
two  entrance  examinations  which  I  took, 
fully  09  percent  of  the  appointees  were  se- 
lected from  the  group  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  and  In  no  instsjiice  was  the 
son  of  Foreign  Service  officer,  Army.  Navy, 
or  Marine  Corps  officer  rejected.  Nor  do  I 
recall  any  graiduates  from  a  certain  uni- 
versity falling.  There  were  a  number  of 
young  women  found  disqualified  for  reasons 
described  on  a  subsequent  page,  and  a  small 
number  of  wealthy  or  political  proteges,  mem- 
bers of  the  party  out  of  power,  that  failed 
to  receive  an  appointment,  all  of  which  illus- 
trates that  candidates  possessing  ability  and 
merit  alone,  without  political  prestige,  wealth. 
or  relationahlp  were  barred  by  a  closed  door. 
The  examinations  were  divided  into  three 
phases,  consisting  of  a  written  exHminatioa 
lasting  8  days,  covering  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  International,  maritime,  and 
commercial  law;  political  economy:  world 
history;  economic  geography;  language  and 
arithmetic  (mainly  foreign  exchange  and 
bookkeeping)  and  others.  Next  was  the  oral 
language  examination.  The  final  hurdle  con- 
sisted of  an  oral  examination  conducted  by 
a  board  of  five  members,  headed  by  the  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wilbur  Carr 
(since  deceased!,  and  included  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In 
order  to  receive  an  appointment,  you  were 
required  to  attain  an  average  of  80  on  all 
three  examinations.  Consequently.  If  the 
board  did  not  vote  In  your  favor,  you  were 
automatically  given  a  stock  mark  of  (90  on  the 
oral  examination,  thereby  necessitating  an 
Impossible  average  of  100  percent  on  the  other 
two  examinations  Needless  to  say,  I  was 
swarded  the  standard  mark  of  60.  even  though 


X    answered    correctly  |  every    question    pro- 
j>ounded  by  the  board; 
Since  I  was  employed  by  the  Department  of 


State,  I  made  no  efli 
endorsement;  in  fact, 
the  Department  frow 
dure,  but  when  I  di 


to  obtain  political 

U  was  understood  that 

^ed  upon  such  proce- 

}vered  that  my  name 


was  not  Included  in  th|  list  of  successful  can- 
didates I  requested  a  ftlend  high  up  In  politi- 
cal circles  to  ascertaiii  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Carr,  the  reasonjfor  my  failure  of  ap- 
pointment I  was  noi  given  an  answer  but 
my  friend  was  told  tollnform  me  to  take  the 
next  examination  in  the  fall  of  1931,  which  I 
did.  I  received  an  8(^.69  on  my  written  ex- 
amination which  was  (graded  by  various  col- 
lege profess<»8  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
an  89  on  my  oral  Spanish,  from  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  hkd  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico  and  was  a  specialist  on  lan- 
guages, but  again  to  tio  avail. 

I  was  naturally  anxious  to  discover  the  rea- 
son for  the  second  gefeat  especially  after 
having  been  advised  ti  take  the  examination 
a  second  time,  so  that  I  might  correct  any 
faults  or  traits  of  character,  and  although  I 
was  employed  In  thelsame  Department  and 
tr  the  same  building.  Assistant  Secretary  Carr 
was  so  Inaccessible  taat  it  required  4  years 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  which  even 
then  had  to  be  arranged  by  a  friend  outside 
of  the  Department. 

During  the  interview?  Mr.  Carr  averred  that 
it  was  the  lack  of  acaclemic  training  although 
I  had  graduated  fromjhigh  school,  completed 
two  business  colleges,  two  naval  aviation 
schools  (one  with  fllgnt  training  In  balloons) . 
one  Sfianish  school,  ind  Crawford's  Foreign 
Service  School.  However,  Mr.  Carr  was  in- 
strumental In  placing  me  in  a  better  position 
In  the  Department,  where  I  was  reviewing, 
editing,  censoring,  ai^  grading  reports  sub- 
mitted by  Foreign  Service  officers  on  commer- 
cial, economic,  and  political  matters.  Many 
of  these  officers   haa  attained   the   rank  of 


class  I  Foreign  Service 
$10,000   per   year,   all 
$2,000  per  arnum. 
slstant  Secretary,  lat 


officer,  with  salaries  of 
lough   my   salary   was 
addition,  he.  the  As- 
recommended  me  for 


admission  to  the  Uni^  States  district  cotirt 
and  United  Stales  ciurt  of  Appeals  lor  the 
District  of  ColumblaJ  upon  graduation  from 
law  college  and  passing  of  the  bar  examlna- 
natlcms.  and  I  was  admitted  to  those  courts 
and  later  the  United  I  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  wide  disparityj  and  contrast  between 
the  procedure  foUowljng  by  the  oral  examin- 
ing'hoard  in  the  ca^e  of  unsuccessful  and 
successful  applicants]  can  best  be  shown  by 
a  few  examples.  F(kr  instance,  the  board 
discovered  that  one  young  man  had  the  same 
name  and  was  a  collateral  descendant  of 
a  famous  American,]  and  although  he  had 
only  averaged  75  on|  the  written  and  oral 
language  examlnatlo|is.  he  was  given  a  99 
on  the  oral  examination  Just  to  make  cer- 
tain that  he  would  pass.  This  same  individ- 
ual was  shortly  thereafter  serving  as 
"charge  d'affaires"  ad  interim  in  a  friendly 
natioa  to  the  south  of  us.  in  the  absence  of 
the  Ambassador  who!  was  on  leave  In  Paris, 
when  a  political  defeat  at  the  polls  caused 
ah  uprising  .and  thia  young  man  picked  the 
"wrong  horse."  therejay  estranging  this  Na- 
tion frcnn  Its  oldest  and  best  friend  south 
of  the  border,  until  i  the  Ambassador  could 
rettirn  to  his  post  ind  repcdr  the  damage 
done.  I 

One  of  my  fellow  students  worth  $3,000,000, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  a  minister 
representing  a  foreign  nation  at  Washing- 
ton, came  to  me  a  week  before  the  written 
examination  was  hold  and  requested  the 
loan  of  my  notes  consisting  of  650  type- 
written pages,  in  ord^r  to  have  them  copied 
by  a  public  stenographer.    The  Under  Sec- 


retary of   State   at 
aliuxuius   of  Harvard 


he   time   was   a  fellow 
with   my   friend,   and 


told  the  minister's  vrtfe  (my  friend's  mother- 
in-law)    that  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  ap- 


point her  son-in-law  at  that  time,  but  they 
would  in  the  next  group  some  6  months 
hence.  Needless  to  say  he  was  appointed- 
This  same  friend  later  told  me  that  he 
wouldn't  have  passed  the  examination  with- 
out my  notes,  and  when  he  retvimed  the 
notes  he  sent  me  a  check  for  $40. 

Another  fellow  student,  a  Harvard  graduate 
and  Rhodes  scholar  worth  $10,000,000  was 
dining  regularly  with  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  and  other  high  digniUries,  and 
naturally  he  received  an  appointment,  but 
was  later  released  from  the  service  for  try- 
ing to  promote  a  barter  system  between  this 
country  and  one  of  our  neighbors. 

Still  another  member  of  my  class,  the  son 
of  an  Army  officer,  was  informed  that  he  had 
failed  both  the  oral  and  physical  examina- 
tions. He  immediately  contacted  the  prot^ 
of  a  certain  western  Senator,  a  powerful 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  told  him  of  his  misfortune. 
The  proteg6  notified  the  Senator,  who  was 
back  with  his  constituency,  whereupon  the 
Senator  called  the  State  Department  by  long 
distance  telephone  and  threatened  to  de- 
nounce the  whole  affair  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  if  the  young  man  was  not  appointed. 
Apologies  and  an  appointment  followed 
shortly  thereafter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  were 
a  number  of  very  intelligent  young  ladies 
in  my  class,  Including  the  niece  of  a  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
daughter  of  America's  outstanding  Air  Corps 
general  and  prophet,  among  others,  they  were 
all  denied  appointment,  simply  because  one 
of  oin:  two  lady  "Foreign  Service  officers" 
had  married  a  British  vice  constil  at  Bag- 
dad Just  prior  to  the  examination.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  our  male  diplomats  are  married 
to  foreigners.  In  passing,  the  futility  of 
women  seeking  appointment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  is  best  illustrated  by  one  of  the  ques- 
tions asked  one  of  the  3ro\mg  women  by 
the  oral  examining  board,  to  wit,  "Do  you 
think  that  women  can  do  ansrthlng  that 
men  can  do?"  Upon  an  affirmative  reply, 
the  interrogator  said,  "Well,  why  didn't  you 
attend  West  Point?" 

While  admittedly  these  are  only  a  few 
Isolated  Instances,  which  could  be  multiplied, 
nevertheless  they  do  present  some  idea  of 
the  system  involved  in  the  selection  of  career 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

In  addition  there  are  nimierous  Instances 
where  former  automobile  manufacturers, 
meat  packers,  and  other  nxagnates  have  been 
appointed  ambassadors  and  ministers  direct 
from  civilian  life,  without  training  or  experi- 
ence, allegedly  for  a  consideration,  namely  a 
coutrlbution  to  the  sliish  fund  of  the  party 
in  power  (reputedly  running  as  high  as  $150,- 
(XK)  for  an  ambassadorship),  be  it  Democrat 
or  Republican.  In  fact,  one  such  Individual 
was  appointed  to  a  Central  American  nation, 
and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  run  into  a  rui- 
tlve  oxcart,  thereby  damaging  the  oxcart  to 
the  extent  of  $3.50,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  accident  was  solely  the  fault 
of  the  American  Minister,  he  requested  re- 
imbursement frcMn  the  State  Department 
for  damage  to  the  oxcart,  because  the  acci- 
dent occurred  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  fallacy  of  the  present  system  of  selec- 
tion, which  relies  almost  entirely  upon  ob- 
taining Its  foreign-service  representatives 
from  the  wealthy,  aristocratic,  political  pat- 
ronage group,  etc.,  rather  than  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  all  classes,  suggested  by  yourself.  Is  in 
my  opinion,  that  the  majority  of  this  group 
does  not  tnily  represent  nor  reflect  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  nation.  Hence,  the  miscon- 
ceptions formed  about  us  by  other  nations. 
Let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  I 
have  no  individual  battle  to  fight  nor  quarrel 
to  pick  vrtth  any  class  or  group  of  people,  as 
I  have  friends  in  all  classes,  but  I  do  strongly 
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feel  that  the  selection  of  Foreign  Service 
career  personnel  should  Include  all  red-blood- 
ed Americans,  and  not  Just  a  select  few.  In 
other  words  the  same  opportunities  would 
remain  as  before,  to  worthy  and  meritorious 
Individuals  of  wealth  or  social  position,  based 
uix>n  their  ability,  but  not  to  a  discrimina- 
tory or  exclusionary  degree. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  address 
given  by  Assistant  Secretary  Carr  before  the 
Foreign  Service  School  of  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.  C.  During 
the  questions-and-answers  period,  he  was 
asked,  "Is  It  essential  to  have  a  private  in- 
come In  of-der  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice?" The  reply  was  an  immediate  "yes," 
which  might  shed  some  light  on  the  policy 
motivating  the  selection  of  Foreign  Service 
applicants.  However,  I  have  not  seen  nor 
heard  of  any  requests  by  State  Department 
officials  to  correct  such  a  situation,  if  it  does 
exist,  possibly  because  it  might  upset  the 
status  quo  on  the  method  of  appointments. 
As  a  taxpayer  I  am  in  sympathy  with  a  sound 
national  economy,  but  if  an  investigation  by 
the  proper  congressional  committees  should 
disclose  the  necessity  for  a  revised  wage  scale 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results  envisaged  in 
your  suggestion,  and  thereby  eliminate  per- 
sonal fortunes  as  a  prerequisite  for  appoint- 
ment m  favor  of  recruiting  c-ily  the  best 
available  talent  to  promote  a  more  thorough 
imderstandlng  between  nations  and  thereby 
aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world,  then  I  feel  that  such  a  request  would 
receive  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  American  people.  The  careless  or 
Inexperienced  handling  of  a  simple  problem 
has  been  known  to  cause  serious  misunder- 
standings between  nations. 

According  to  your  learned  article  In  Coronet 
magazine  the  graduate  of  the  proposed  For- 
eign Service  Academy  will  speak  the  language 
of  the  country  to  which  he  or  she  Is  assigned 
as  fluently  as  he  or  she  speaks  English.  This 
suggestion  is  both  commendable  and  desir- 
able. Unfortunately,  for  some  mysterious 
reason.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  the  past,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Foreign  Service  officers  assigned  to 
China  or  Japan,  where  they  are  designated 
language  students  in  most  instances  and  left 
In  the  Orient  for  10  years.  For  example,  in 
many  cases,  a  fluent  Spanish  student  has 
been  assigned  to  Prance.  Germany,  Turkey, 
etc  ,  although  there  are  19  Spanish -speaking 
nations  in  the  world.  By  the  same  token 
French  students  have  been  sent  to  Holland, 
Yugoslavia.  South  America,  and  so  on  ad 
infinitum. 

Such  an  unenlightened  policy  has  resulted 
In  a  wastage  of  linguistic  talent.  The  only 
way  to  speak  a  language  Is  to  think  in  that 
language,  which  requires  constant  usage  and 
practice  to  maintain  fluency.  In  other  words, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  an  Inane  fear 
on  the  part  of  the  Department,  that  if  our 
Foreign  Service  officers  are  specially  trained 
in  the  language  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  that  they  might  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  or  collusion  because  of  that 
knowledge.  In  this  same  connection  reli- 
ance upon  interpreters  is  not  desirable,  be- 
cause you  run  the  risk  of  being  misquoted 
or  receiving  an  erroneous  interpretation  due 
to  possible  Inability  or  deliberate  misinter- 
pretation on  the  part  of  the  interpreter. 

One  other  Item  of  Interest  is  that  under 
normal  peacetime  conditions  there  was  a 
continuous  transfer  of  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel throughout  the  world— apparently 
seeing  the  world  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
However,  I  feel  sure  that  your  proposal  will 
effectively  eliminate  this  condition  by  as- 
signing personnel  to  a  specific  area  in  con- 
formity with  their  specialised  training. 

In  conclusion  It  Is,  Indeed,  gratifying  In 
these  days  of  seeming  darkness  and  chaos  as 
the  result  of  years  of  diplomatic  bungling. 


to  see  an  article  so  clearly  expounded,  based 
on  reason  and  logic,  on  a  subject  so  vital  to 
us  all.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  your  pro- 
posal will  receive  the  widespread  publicity 
and  careful  consideration  from  every  think- 
ing American,  to  which  it  Is  so  Justly  entitled, 
thereby  culminating  in  the  creation  of  a 
Foreign  Service  academy  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Lieutenant  Commander,  U.  S.  N.  R. 


Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  23. 1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  which 
is  an  answer  to  recent  criticism  leveled 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  life  insur- 
ance for  veterans  has  been  handled. 

General  Hines'  letter  is  as  follows: 

Mabch  15.  1945. 
Hon.  J.  Parnell  Thomas. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deak  Mh.  Thomas:  Response  is  made  to 
yotir  letter  of  March  6.  1945,  enclosing  copy 
of  editorial  from  a  newspaper  published  in 
your  congressional  district  on  the  subject 
Instirance  requesting  my  comment  on  the 
statements  made  therein  and  stating  that 
you  desire  to  use  my  reply  for  publication. 

The  editorial  cites  no  authority,  but  some 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  are  net 
correct.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Is  doing  nothing  "to  correct 
the  handling  of  Government  life  Insurance 
for  the  members  of  the  armed  forcifs  and 
their  families,"  nor  is  it  true  that  "the  system 
is  rapidly  bogging  down."  The  editorial  as 
a  whole  obviously  gives  a  false  impression  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  national  service  life 
Insurance  is  being  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  the  established  policy  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  effect  settlement  of 
claims  for  death  benefits  arising  out  of  the 
deaths  of  the  holders  of  national  service  life 
Insurance  certificates  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
In  the  cases  of  men  dying  in  service,  action  is 
taken  as  soon  as  an  official  report  of  death  is 
received  from  the  service  department.  In 
the  cases  of  men  dyiiig  after  discharge,  action 
is  taken  as  soon  as  notice  of  death  is  received 
from  a  responsible  source.  In  each  case  a 
form  letter  is  dispatched  to  the  beneficiary 
advising  as  to  the  manner  of  perfecting  claim 
and  enclosing  necessary  forms.  When  claims 
properly  executed  are  returned  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  they  are  adjudicated 
In  order  of  receipt  Contrary  to  pubUc  belief 
there  Is  no  red  tape  involved  In  the  settle- 
ment of  these  claims.  On  the  contrary, 
requirements  have  been  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  For  example,  un- 
der the  law  the  beneficiaries  of  national 
service  life  Insurance  certificates  are  re- 
stricted to  a  limited  claim  and  the  amount  of 
benefits  paid  to  bcnefldlarles  is  dependent 
upon  his  or  her  age  on  the  date  of  the  in- 
sured's   death.    Because    of    these    require- 


ments of  the  law  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion might  properly  insist  in  every  case  upon 
submission  by  the  beneficiary  of  proof  of 
relationship  and  proof  of  a?e.  Because  of  the 
tremendous  volume  of  the  work  and  the 
realization  that  such  proofs  might  not  in 
many  cases  be  readily  available,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  accepts  in  every  ca  ■» 
beneficiary's  own  statement  as  to  age.  and  In 
all  except  a  few  doubtful  cases  beneficiary's 
own  statement  as  to  relationship,  subject  to 
later  submission  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  the  required  proofs.  Settlements  are 
authorized  upon  these  statements,  and  In  no 
single  case  have  payments  been  suspended 
because  of  a  failvire  to  submit  proofs  of  age 
and  relationship.  This  policy,  which  I  be- 
lieve you  will  concede  is  a  very  liberal  one. 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  beneficiaries 
and  has  proven  very  effective. 

As  of  the  close  of  business  March  10,  1945. 
the  Veterans'  Administration  had  received 
247,605  claims  for  national  service  life  insur- 
ance death  claims.  Of  these  it  had  allowed 
223.095.  disallowed  6  345  and  there  were  pend- 
ing settlement  19,153.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  calendar  year  1945,  settlements  have  been 
effected  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  900  a  day.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  Immediately  realiised  that 
the  entire  pending  load  represents  a  turn- 
over of  about  3  weeks'  work.  This  would 
hardly  Indicate  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  done  nothing  in  the  matter  of 
handling  claims  for  national  service  life  In- 
surance benefits  nor  that  its  sjrstem  is  bog- 
ging down. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  claims  are  not 
being  disposed  of  with  the  dispatch  that  I 
would  desire  but  that  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in 
obtaining  personnel  due  to  the  prevailing 
serious  manpower  shortage.  However,  in  this 
regau-d  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  exerting 
every  effort  with  the  purpose  of  expediting 
action  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the 
situation  permits. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  such  further 
information  on  this  subject  as  you  may  de- 
sire. The  copy  of  the  editorial  Is  returned  as 
requested. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Hikes, 

Administrator. 


The  Bright  Future  of  Mankind 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  Monday  last,  March  12,  in 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  winning  the  war.  We  are  not  only 
going  to  win  the  peace,  we  are  already  win- 
ning it.  One  of  the  pillars  of  that  peace 
and  of  future  prosperity  as  well,  is  the  World 
Labor  Congress,  to  which,  led  by  your  delega- 
tion to  the  London  conference,  you  have  al- 
ready made  so  great  a  contribution. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  A.  Wallace 
has  said  that  we  are  entering  upon  the  "cen- 
tury of  the  common  man."     He  might  have 
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■aid  "tb*  vorking  man  is  coming  into  hia 
own  in  the  world."  Organized  labor  has 
had  Its  own  great  part  In  that  victory.  It  la 
going  to  ha?*  yet  a  greater  part  In  greater 
▼Ictorles  which  lie  Just  over  the  horlaon.  So 
are  agrlcrilture.  and  Inoustry.  and  science. 
and  education,  and  art,  and  health  coming 
into  their  own  with  great  and  growing  power 
in  the  coming  new  world.  We  must  have  not 
leas,  thersfore,  but  more  surh  world  worit- 
ing-tcgether  of  the  people  themselves 
through  their  respective  organizations  aud 
associations. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately 
about  what  voting  procedures  should  prevail 
in  the  secxirity  council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  which  will  b«  established 
in  San  Pranclaco  next  month.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  attempts  of  our  Government  repre- 
■entatlve*  to  find  a  voting  formula  that  will 
in  truth  facilitate  the  terribly  important  task 
of  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Yet.  isn't  it  a  fact  that  world  peace  de- 
pends far  more  on  the  trust  and  confidence 
and  friendship  that  the  governmenu  and 
peoples  of  the  world  repose  in  each  other 
than  In  any  mechanical  voting  device  how- 
ever perfectly  conceived? 

0\ir  governments  have  been  cooperating. 
They  have  led  the  way  in  building  the  trust 
and  con:adence  and  good  will  that  is  so  neces- 
sary foir  our  future  well-being.  At  each 
meeting  and  conference,  our  great  United 
Nations  leaders.  FUxiaevelt.  Churchill,  and 
Stalin,  liave  strengthened  the  ties  that  bind 
all  peaoi-loving  peoples  together  In  our  com- 
mon taiik.  They  have  not  permitted  Isola- 
tionists and  defeatuts  to  divert  them  from 
their  work.  They  have  been  able  to  proceed 
as  they  have  because  they  know  that  the 
people  In  their  own  countries  and  in  all  the 
United  Nations  wlU  support  them  in  the 
great  undertaking  they  have  begun. 

But  Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin  would 
be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  It  Is  not 
enough  that  governments  alone  cooperate  to 
win  a  wsr  and  build  an  enduring  peace.  To 
eompUta  the  job  that  has  been  so  well 
started,  they  must  have  the  united  articulate 
support  of  all  of  their  peoples  and  of  all 
groups  within  the  population,  whether  they 
ar«  workers,  farmers,  or  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women. 

To  m«  the  deep  significance  of  the  London 
conference  of  trade  union  representatives  is 
that  It  li  tb«  first  step  taken  by  a  major  non- 
governmental group  to  cement  relations 
among  the  peoples  themselves,  to  give  form 
and  expression  to  the  profound  desire  of  the 
common  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
a  United  Nations  victory  and  a  United  Na- 
tions peace,  and  to  provide  the  basic  sup- 
port tbiit  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
govemcdents  in  their  efforts. 

It  is  heartening  to  know  that  labor 
throughout  the  world  has  accepted  iU  re- 
sponaibility  and  has  taken  the  lead  in  build- 
ing the  peace  Just  as  It  has  played  so  splendid 
a  role  In  assxiring  victory  by  Its  magnificent 
record  on  the  production  front.  Thus  the 
London  labor  conference  has  strengthened 
the  unity  of  the  people  of  the  world  for  vic- 
tory and  peace. 

Tou  lire  to  be  congratulated  for  having  pro- 
vided at  the  London  Labor  Conference  for  the 
greatest  labor  organization  the  world  has  ever 
seen — the  world  labor  congress.  Let  us  look 
Xorwanl  also  to  a  world  business  congress,  a 
world  igricultural  congress,  a  world  scientific 
eoDgreta.  a  world  cxiltural  congress,  a  world 
eongretiB  on  health,  which  shall  also  forge 
bands  across  the  seas  Into  a  world  under- 
standing and  cooperation  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people  of  the  world,  just  as  did  tills  great 
labor  conference. 

Indfrsd.  what  could  better  assure  the  peace- 
ful and  profitable  living  together  of  all 
peoples  than  for  the  workers  of  the  world,  the 
farmen>  of  the  world,  the  businessmen  of  the 


world,  the  artists  anid  scientists  of  the  world. 
the  people  in  all  thejmany  vocations,  to  make 
worldwide  their  owa  organizations  and  con- 
stantly working  together  for  both  the  world 
and  the  individual  welfare.     We  may  ask  if 
there  may  not  be  on*  day  held  In  some  fitting 
place  a  congress  oil  congresses,  made  up  of 
represenUtivea  of  all  the  many  world-wide  or- 
ganizations.    Such  a  congress  wotild  l>e  truly 
not  a  congress  of  goternments.  but  a  congress 
of  people  in  their  pHvate  capacities,  knitting 
together  teiis  of  mill  ions  of  people  and  build- 
ing mightier  and  gi-ander  edifices  of  human 
security  and  satla3ction  than  man  has  ever 
seen. 

It  18  Indeed  In  tt*  deliberations  of  a  world 
labor  congress  and  [of  congresses  of  business 
and  agriculture  ani  others  that  our  hope  of 
an  enduring  peace  Tiles.  The  unity  and  de- 
led will  be  our  guaranty 
lents  may  proceed  with 
a  United  Nations  organ- 
be  our  guaranty  that 
will  be  kept;  this  time 
world  will  be  given  the 
id  the  kind  of  world  they 

to  inherit. 

that  as  much  as  a  police 

to   keeping   world   peace 

itional  organization,  that 

maintain    peace.      We    must 

cav^es   of    wars   and    remove 


termination  thus  f<j 
that    our    Governi 
confidence  to  builc 
izatlon.    They    wl 
this  time  the  pes 
the   people   of   the] 
opportunity  to  bv 
want  their  children 

We  all  see  now 
force    is   necessary  I 
through  an  interi 
alone    cannot 
strike    at   the 


them  if  we  are  to  Ihave  a  real  peace.  There 
must  be,  therefone.  effective  international 
machinery  through  which  wronged  nations 
and  people  may  Iseek  and  obtain  redress. 
And  there  musf  be  effective  tribunals 
through  which  the  righting  oT  wrong  may 
be  assured. 

But  even  this  ii  not  all — there  must  be 
established  the  1  ostrumentalities  through 
which  the  general  welfare  of  the  nations  and 
the  people  of  the  world  shall  be  promoted. 
That  means  that  ;he  health,  the  education, 
the  standards  of  1!  vlng  of  people  in  any  part 
of  the  world  Is  th)  concern  of  the  people  In 
all  parts  of  the  woi  Id.  For  we  now  know  also 
that  the  economic  well-being  of  any  nation 
Is  to  a  very  large  d((greo  tied  to  the  well-being 
of  other  nations.  We  can  no  more  have 
isolated  prosperlt;'  in  one  nation  than  we 
can  have  isolated  prosiierity  In  one  American 
State.  T 

We  see  the  recobniton  of  these  principles 
in  the  wise  polKfes  of  OMI  President,  the 
President  whom  you  so  much  helped  to 
elecV— Franklin  miano  Roosevelt — providing 
In  the  Atlantic  dhar^er  that  the  principal 
objective  of  nations  tDday  is  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  mwi,  vtoman,  and  child;  pro- 
Tiding  in  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  the 
real  foundation  6f  international  economic 
well-being  througn  an  International  stabili- 
zation fund  and  an  international  bank;  pro- 
viding In  the  I>umt>arton  Oaks  Charter, 
among  other  thli  gs,  a  social  and  economic 
council,  the  funct  Ion  of  which  it  will  be  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  people 
of  the  world. 

You  know  that  under  this  social  and  eco- 
nomic council  prDvlalon  la  made  for  an  In- 
ternational labor  organization,  an  Interna- 
tional moBetary  f  ind,  an  international  bank, 
an  International  tood  and  agrtcxiltural  organ- 
ization, and  other  social,  economic,  and  hu- 
manitarian agenqles  which  shall  from  time 
to  time  spring  ub  to  meet  the  challenging 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  post- 
war world.  It  is  [not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  social  and  economic  council  In  its  direct 
and  indirect  functioning  can  do  more  to  keep 
world  peace  even  ^an  an  International  police 
force. 

I  know  that  tliose  who  shall  direct  this 
social  and  econctnlc  council  will  seek  the 
constant  guldanoB  and  help  of  such  Inter- 
national asfioclatlonB  as  the  World  Lal>or 
Congrass  and  otl^er  International  organiza- 
tions, the  memb^s  v.>t  which  shall  be  seek- 
ing to  serve,  not  (^nly  their  separats  interests 
but  the  iBterests  tot  au&klnd. 


There  Is  truly  world  understanding  and 
cooperation  In  the  hearts  of  men  today — not 
Just  on  their  lips;  otherwise,  how  do  you  ac- 
coimt  for  the  fact  that  the  London  Labor 
Conference  and  the  great  Conference  at  Yalta, 
without  any  communication  one  with  the 
other,  arrived  at  almost  the  same  conclu- 
sions? 

The  agreement  arrived  at  In  London, 
worked  out  In  many  languages,  la  a  new 
dedication  of  mankind  to  democracy  and  to 
the  whole  principle  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Here,  truly,  was  the  preview  of  San 
Francisco,  and  it  came  from  the  source  which 
must  be  the  real  security  of  any  effective 
world  organization — not  the  governments  of 
the  world  but  the  people  of  the  world.  It 
embodied  the  sentiment  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  that  the  aim  of  all  government  Is 
the  health,  the  safety,  the  security,  the  well- 
being  of  the  family  and  individual  man, 
woman,  and  child.  It  recognizes  what  the 
foolish  seem  never  to  learn,  that  the  strength 
of  the  people  Lb  the  strength  of  the  state  and 
the  world. 

We  all  must  be  encouraged  to  see  all  that 
Is  being  done  now  to  keep  the  dead  and  the 
maimed  and  the  dead-minded  from  having 
given  thenaselves  in  vain  In  .his  war.  Just 
let  your  mind  rush  back  3'/j  years,  and  you 
will  see  the  towering  mlleposts  of  the  future 
world — the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration,  the  Moscow  Conference,  the 
Fulbrlght  resolution,  the  Connally  resolution, 
Teheran,  the  London  Education  Conference, 
the  Atlantic  City  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Conference, 
the  Hot  Springs  Food  Conference.  Bretton 
Woods.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  International 
Air  Conference  In  Chicago,  Yalt<».  the  London 
Labor  Conference,  the  Chaptiltepec  Confer- 
ence, and.  on  the  horizon,  San  Francisco.  Is 
it  not  significant  and  satisfying  that  so  many 
of  those  conferences  have  met  in  the  New 
World?  At  last  the  UfUted  States  has 
marched  Into  the  leadership  of  International 
working  together.  God  helping  us,  we  shall 
never  turn  back  nor  falter. 

We  have  learned  now  that  isolation  Is  a 
false  god  and  that  the  faith  of  isolationism 
leads  only  to  damnation.  The  America  of 
today  is  the  America  of  vision  and  faith 
and  courage.  We  have  cut  otirselves  loose 
from  all  moorings  which  have  bound  us  to 
any  policy  inconsistent  with  our  strength 
and  obligation  to  ourselves  and  to  our  fel- 
lowmen.  We  are  today  committed  to  sink 
or  swim,  to  sTirvive  or  perish,  to  live  or  die, 
with  the  decent  God-fearing  people  of  the 
earth. 

I  say  that  Is  the  course  of  America.  I 
mean  that  is  the  sentiment  that  is  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation.  Whether  it  shall  be  in  the  mouths 
and  in  the  votes  of  the  politicians  Is  yet 
to  be  decided.  That  will  depend  upon  how 
determined  the  people  are  that  they  shall 
not  let  false  prophets  be  their  spokesmen; 
upon  how. strongly  the  people  are  deter- 
mined that  they  shall  not  let  their  sons  and 
substance  be  squandered  on  the  orgy  of  war 
again.  That  depends  upon  how  strongly 
the  people  will  it  that  their  governments 
shall  truly  speak  the  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity which  today  echo  from  htiman  heart 
to  human  heart  all  over  the  earth.  Whether 
we  shall  go  on  to  the  promised  land  of  the 
future  will  be  determined  by  whether  the 
future  world  is  to  belong  to  the  people  or 
to  somebody  else. 

Yet  you  will  see  that  there  are  today  strong 
forces  striving  to  delay  and  eventtially  to 
defeat  the  progress  we  have  made  in  setting 
up  the  many  Instruments  of  International 
collaboration.  When  the  issue  Is  only  po- 
litical collaboration  among  nations,  the  op« 
position  is  pretty  much  confined  to  the 
isolationists.  But,  when  the  Instrument  we 
seek  to  set  up  for  the  world  working  to- 
gether has  economic  slgniflcance,  such  as 
the  British-American  Oil  Agreement.  Bret- 
ton Woods,  or  the  Chicago  Air  Conference^ 
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then  private  interests  are  touched  and  there 
spring  into  the  opposition,  not  only  the 
champions  of  the  private  Interests  affected, 
but  also  the  economic  conservatives  and  re- 
actionaries who  oppose  the  general  welfare 
of  the  world  as  they  do  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  When  they  thus 
mistakenly  and  shortsightedly  press  their 
opposition  to  the  specific  measures  needed 
to  Implement  the  peace,  they  also  under- 
mine the  peace  and  prosperity  of  all,  and 
to  that  extent  if  tliey  but  knew  It,  they 
are  working  against  their  own  welfare  and 
are  undermining  the  authority  of  their  own 
power.  Every  man  and  woman,  therefore, 
who  really  seeks  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
Nation  and  in  the  world,  must  rise  up  as 
a  militant  warrior  to  protect  and  promote 
every  part  of  this  great  international  pro- 
gram to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote  the 
well-being  of  mankind  which  has  been  worked 
out.  Do  not  be  deceived  nor  divided  nor 
delayed  by  the  blind  who  cannot  see  or  the 
selfish  who  will  not  stie. 

It  Is  said  that  theie  is  a  Chinese  symbol 
for  the  word  "crisis"  which  has  a  double 
meaning — one  meaning  Is  danger,  the  other 
opportunity.  Only  the  foolish  person  would 
say  we  are  out  of  dani^er.  Rivers  of  tears  are 
yet  to  fiow  from  lovlni;  eyes,  unspeakable  an- 
guish la  yet  to  be  wrung  from  broken  hearts 
and  over  all  the  earth  is  yet  to  be  strewn  the 
wreckage  of  death  and  devastation. 

Yet.  who  has  ever  teen  such  vistas  of  op- 
portunity? Such  hoi)e  for  the  heart?  So 
many  old  dreams  witliin  realization  as  now? 
Surely  wide  is  the  gate  and  broad  is  the  way 
to  the  future.  If  we  but  under  the  canopy 
of  peace,  mobilize  for  i.he  service  and  the  sat- 
isfaction of  mankind  the  Immeasiirable  fa- 
cilities and  capacities  which  have  been  mo- 
bilized for  war — if  we  will  but  achieve  It,  we 
can  make  the  old  nur3ery  rhjrme  come  truf : 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

And,  labor  will  have  Its  right  dignity  every- 
where in  the  world  because  the  personality  of 
man  will  have  its  own  respected  integrity. 

If  there  are  any  who  are  yet  of  little  faith, 
any  who  sit  In  the  scorner's  seat  and  hurl 
the  cynic's  ban.  let  them  lift  up  their  eyes 
and  scan  the  range  of  ilstory  and  see  the  se- 
quence and  continuity  of  this  struggle  of 
man  for  brotherhood  and  for  betterment. 
Prom  the  sparse  settler  lents  where  man  burst 
Into  consciousness,  ac-oss  rivers  and  oceans 
and  mountains  and  deserts,  through  forests, 
men  have  come  togethe  r  and  larger  and  larger 
have  become  the  social  units,  until  today  we 
see  single  nations  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
citizens  proud  of  their  Identity  one  with  an- 
other. We  see  great  commonwealths  which 
are  one  in  spirit  and  sentiment,  though  vast 
cx:eans  keep  them  phjslcally  a:  art.  We  see 
almost  our  whole  henilsphere  united  in  as- 
piration and  purpose.  Now  we  see  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  tlie  edifloe  of  the  world  when 
nations  are  knitted  together  by  a  magnifi- 
cent world-wide  organization  with  faith  in 
the  future.  And  we  see  the  strong  founda- 
tions of  such  I  in  order  in  the  World  Labor 
Congress,  and  in  the  congresses  of  business 
and  agricxilture  and  the  aru  and  all  the  other 
organizations  of  world -reach,  yet  to  come  Into 
full  birth. 

Yes.  we.  even  me,  tc  whom  the  future  not 
so  long  ago  seemed  so  Ireary.  shall  live  to  see 
Tennyson's  dream  cone  true: 

"Par  along  the  worlc-wlde  whisper  of  the 

southwlnd  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  o*   the  peoples  plimging 

thro'  the  thunder  storm; 
Till  the  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer,  and 

the   kmttle  flagt;  were  furl'd 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 

the  world. 
Tliere  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a 

fretful  realm  1 1  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumt}er,  lapt  In 

universal   law." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  join  my  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Bradley]  in  calling  upon  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  correct  deplorable  con- 
ditions that  have  been  permitted  to  exist 
at  a  camp  for  conscientious  objectors  at 
Germfask.  Mich. 

These  conditions,  which  could  easily 
lead  to  a  serious  situation  in  northern 
Michigan,  are  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  Charles  J. 
Gray,  department  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee,  Department  of 
Michigan: 

STATEMENT  OT  THE  DEPARTMENT  COMMANDER 
CONCERNING  GERMPASK  CONSCIENTIOXTS  OB- 
JECTORS CAMP 

At  the  request  of  authorities  In  Washington 
who  have  a  conscientious  objectors  camp  un- 
der control,  last  November  while  in  Indianap- 
olis at  a  meeting  of  the  department  com- 
manders and  adjutants,  I  was  requested  that 
if,  at  any  time.  I  should  be  in  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  I  would  visit  the  con- 
scientious objectors  at  Germfask,  Mich. 

On  January  25,  when  on  a  tour  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  I  visited  that  camp 
with  others  of  the  Legion  who  were  interested 
In  the  situation.  Including  Harvey  Quick, 
district  committeeman  from  the  upper  Elev- 
enth District  at  Manistlque. 

In  the  interim  between  November  and 
jEinuary,  I  had  received  various  reports  in- 
cluding one  from  the  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  county  in  which  Germfask  is  located  ad- 
vising me  that  he  had  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Selective  Service  the  fact  that  the  sit- 
uation there  was  entirely  out  of  hand  but 
that  he  had  received  no  assurance  that  these 
conditions  would  be  cleaned  up.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  cities  of  Newberry,  Mich.,  and 
Manistlque,  Mich.,  had  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion on  several  occasions  the  deplorable  con- 
ditions in  that  camp  and  had  made  various 
reports  in  regard  to  the  situation  including 
one.  that  these  boys  had  even  gone  into  the 
churches  of  Manistlque  and  accosted  the 
women  and  girls  there. 

So.  on  January  25.  as  I  say,  I  visited  the 
camp.  I  found  a  camp  foreman  and  one 
ccxDk  as  the  only  employees  of  that  camp  with 
two  additional  men  as  foremen  allotted  to  the 
Seney  wildlife  project  and  I  visited  with  all 
four  of  them.  They  tcx3k  me  on  a  tour  of  the 
camp.  In  barracks  No.  1,  the  condition  was 
not  too  bad.  It  was  composed  largely  of  the 
conscientious  religious  objectors.  The  bar- 
racks was  in  fair  condition  but  nothing  to 
bra??  about.    It  was  really  below  standard. 

We  passed  on  to  barracks  No.  2  and  there 
we  found  the  filthiest  (»mp  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  The  majority  of  the  men  were 
in  bed.  The  floor  of  the  barracks  was  filthy 
and  had  not  been  cleaned  apparently  since 
the  men  had  been  sent  to  Germfask.  There 
was  exhibited  on  a  table  all  subversive  ac- 
tivities that  you  could  think  of  and  the 
general  attitude  of  those  to  whom  we  talked 
virith  was  that  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
unconstitutional  There  were  men  there 
who  were  college  graduates  who  wanted  to 
argue  that  point  and  there  were  men  In  there 


that  had  lawbooks  and  other  accessories. 
In  the  far  end  of  t^e  hall  was  an  elaborate 
electric  set-up  where  the  men  used  the  quar- 
♦ters  for  their  poker  parties  at  night.  The 
report  of  t)  e  foreman  was  that  they  had  no 
power  to  shut  off  the  lights,  and  if  they  did. 
there  would  be  trouble  and  that  when  these 
men  got  hungry,  they  would  break  the  lock 
on  the  refrigerator  containing  supplies  for 
the  morning  breakfast.  If  they  did  not  find 
what  they  wanted  in  there,  they  would  go  to 
the  larger  refrigerator  stationed  in  camp 
quarters,  break  the  lock  and  take  the  food 
they  wanted. 

In  the  kitchen  quarters,  evenrthing  was 
more  or  less  filthy  and  anybody  that  at- 
tempted to  clean  up  was  reported  as  beaten 
up.  So.  as  a  result,  the  kitchen  was  In  a 
filthy  condition.  In  addlUon  to  that,  a  cer- 
tain body  of  the  men  would  take  fcx)d  that 
was  prepared  by  the  cook  for  breakfast  and, 
without  any  reason,  would  throw  it  out  in 
the  snow. 

The  medical  situation  was  one  In  which 
the  medical  officer  appeared  in  camp  every 
other  day  and  the  moment  he  was  gone  they 
all  reported  to  one  of  their  members  who 
was  In  charge  of  that  office,  again  reporting 
on  sick  call.  One,  In  particular,  attracted 
my  attention.  A  man  said  he  was  allergic 
to  blizzards  and  other  equally  frivolous 
diagnosis 

As  far  as  the  woods  detail  was  concerned, 
the  foreman  said  that  they  would  get  out  as 
much  wood  as  they  needed  for  their  own 
purposes  but  if  anybody  got  too  energetic, 
he,  too,  got  in  trouble. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  majority  of  these 
men  who  have  been  assigned  to  conscientioiis 
objectors'  camps  did  not  belong  in  that  clas- 
sification. They  took  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation by  absenting  themselves  for  days  at  a 
time,  on  frequent  occasions  from  4  to  9  days, 
and  as  long  as  they  did  not  exceed  the  10-day 
limit  they  could  not  be  picked  up  by  the 
F.  B.  I. 

There  was  also  a  representative  In  camp 
who  had  the  means  to  provide  a  92.500  bond 
for  men  who  did  exceed  the  10  days  when 
they  became  subject  to  F.  B  I.  control. 

"nie  general  attitude  of  the  camp  was  dis- 
tinctly poor  and  it  is  a  blow  on  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  have  any  such  camp  in  Its  midst. 
Repxjrters  have  gone  up  there  and  verified  the 
situation.  So  far.  although  almost  2  mcmths 
have  elapsed,  no  report  has  been  made  to  the 
American  Legion  through  its  authorities  as 
to  what  corrective  measures  have  been  takea 
to  control  this  situation.  It  Is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  one  camp  foreman  who  is  the  only 
man  left  at  the  camp  at  nighttime  cannot 
control  this  situation.  He  has  had  no  police 
power  and  on  one  cxscasion  they  have  gone 
to  him  and  slugged  him. 

I  do  not  t>elieve,  as  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  Department  of  Michigan, 
that  Selective  Service  or  anybody  else  can  be 
cognizant  of  such  a  CKindition  and  allow  1% 
to  continue.  I  am  asking  that  immediate 
steps  be  made  to  correct  these  various  delin- 
quencies by  men  who  are  supposed  to  be 
under  supervision.  We  want  police  supervi- 
sion for  this  camp  so  that  it  may  be  made 
healthier  than  It  is  at  present  and  not  the 
c^pspool  for  the  delinquents  from  other 
camps. 

Charles  J.  Gray, 
Department  Commander,  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Michigan. 

March  17,  1945 

Following  Commander  Gray's  state- 
ment the  executive  committee  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  established  at  Germfask,  Mich.,  a  camp 
for  conscientioiis  objectors,  so  classified  by 
the  Selective  Service  System;  and 

Whereas  there  bar^  been  sent  to  this  c:amp 
conscientious  objectors  from  varicnis  States 
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who  by  tlielr  character  and  attitude  have 
been  problem  cases  In  other  camps;  and 

Whereas  the  accompanytng  report  by  th* 
department  commander  of  the  Amerlcaik 
Legion.  De;partment  of  Michigan,  reveals  con- 
ditions in  the  Qermfask  camp  which  are  not 
only  deplorable  but  which  constitute  a  na- 
tional disgrace:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  department  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legion  condemns 
this  as  un-American,  unpatriotic,  and.  In  the 
biggest  sense,  dangerous  to  the  public  morale 
and  war  e-3ort  of  this  Nation  and  urges  im- 
mediate iJivestigation  and  proper  action  to 
correct  the  conditions  revealed  in  the  ac- 
companying report:  and  be  it  further 

Reiolveil,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
and  the  report  attached  be  sent  to  the  Oov- 
•rnor  of  Michigan,  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  this  State  In  the  Congress  of 
the  Unit<d  States,  and  to  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  press,  and  radio,  including 
Walter  WlncheU  and  Ernie  Pyle,  as  represent- 
atives th)>reof. 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATIAAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  19.  194S 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
reading  some  of  the  arguments  ex- 
pounded by  a  proponent  of  the  proposed 
twenty- second  amendment  which  would 
repeal  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  our 
Federal  Constitution  and  limit  the  power 
of  the  I'ederal  Government  to  levy  taxes 
on  incomes,  gifts,  and  inheritances  to 
35  percent,  I  came  across  the  following: 

WorklQgmen  would  be  hurt  more  than 
any  other  class  by  any  tax  system  that  de- 
pletes etpltal  or  unduly  retards  iu  accxmiu- 
latlon.  I  believe  In  individualism,  rugged 
Individualism,  but  not  ruthless  individual- 
ism. A-iy  man  so  Imbued  with  the  laissez- 
faire  doctrine  that  he  would  not  prevent  the 
abuse  of  concentrated  capital  is  public  ene- 
my No.  1,  and  any  man  who  through  high 
taxation  or  outright  confiscation  would  un- 
duly  slow  down  or  prevent  the  accumula> 
tlon  of  lapttal  la  labor  enemy  No.  1. 

I  mUa  my  guess  If  within  10  years  all 
forward-looking  lat>or  leaders,  having  the 
best  ln-,erests  of  labor  and  the  country  at 
heart,  'rill  not  take  a  leading  part  in  the 
lnevltal>le  movement  for  the  outright  repeal 
of  the  income  tax  amendment,  or  at  least 
in  «>m4  drastic  modification  that  will  limit 
the  power  of  the  Pederal  Oovcmment  to 
levy  drttructive  and  unconscionable  taxes. 
Income  and  inheritance  taxes  are  an  alien 
importiktion. 

That  is  one  of  the  many  weak  argu- 
ments which  have  been  directed  by  the 
proponents  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  laboring  man.  They  would  have 
him  believe  that  it  would  be  to  his  best 
advantage,  even  at  the  cost  of  raising  his 
own  personal  income  tax.  to  enable  cer- 
tain people  to  accumulate  great  masses 
of  weaJth.  This  accumulation  of  wealth 
would  be  accomplished  by  a  drastic  cur- 
tailment on  income  taxes  on  high  in- 
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comes  while  it  wi  ,s  being  made — and  also 
a  drastic  curtail]  aent  of  taxes  to  permit 
Its  being  transferred  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  with  a  minimum  shrink- 
age and  also  through  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  taxes  while  these  accumulations 
were  being  juggled  around  as  gifts  to 
further  gain  taxi  advantages. 

And  how  is  labor  taking  these  argu- 
ments? I  believje  that  question  can  best 
be  answered  by  tjie  art  icles  and  editorials 
which  have  amieared  in  many  of  the 
labor  periodical^  Wi:h  your  permission, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  snoiild  uke  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  splpndid  example  of  labor's 
answer.  This  isj  an  editorial  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Guenther,   pres^ent    of    the    Nebraska 

n   of   Labor  which   ap- 

fnionist  of  February  16. 

|r  of  the  Nebraska  State 

ibor. 
might  call  your  atten- 
that  the  standard  25 
percent  limit  pr(ipose<l  by  the  proponents 
has  been  upped  io  30  percent  in  the  pro- 
posal as  submitted  to  the  Nebraska  Legis- 
lature. I  have  an  idoa  that  the  propon- 
ents are  fully  aware  by  now  that  there  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  foisting  upon  the 
public  the  ridici|lous  proposal  they  have 
been  advocating  and  are  now  backing 
water,  anxious  iad  willing  to  make  what 
they  believe  are!  concessions  and  salvage 
what  they  can  irom  the  tremendous  in- 
vestment in  botn  time  and  money  which 
they  now  have  (n  this  plot. 
Mr.  Guentheijs  editorial  follows: 

THB    PalSIDINT'S    COLUMN 

(By   J.    J.   Oue^ithei.    president    of   the 
Nebraska  Statle  Federation  of  Labor) 

This  article  proposes  to  disciisa  as  dispas- 
sionately as  possible,  not  a  pending  bill  be- 
fore the  State  legislature,  but  Resolution 
No.  5  introduced  t»n  January  29.  1945.  Since 
that  date  this  r^lution  has  laid  dormant 
and  we  wish  tnat  11  would  cointinue  to 
maintain  that  status  But  because  that  has 
occxirred  in  several  other  State  legislatiires 
untU  the  closing!  days  of  their  sessions  and 
then  when  ther^  wa.s  haste  to  adjourn  it 
was  quietly  ralseq  and  passed  we  have  chosen 
to  point  out  th^  viciousness  of  this  reso- 
lution and  to  a^  yc'U  to  study  the  same 
and  make  your  dbjections  known  thereto. 

The  rules  of  thje  Nebraska  Legislatrire  pro- 
vide "Rule  18.  refeolutions.  section  2.  Reso- 
lutions proposing  constitutional  amend- 
ments, granting  I  money,  or  requiring  Gov- 
ernor's approval!  Coiosideration  and  adop- 
tion. Resolutlors  wiiich  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  E  tate  constitution,  propose 
the  ratification  <i  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral ConstitutloE .  provide  for  the  grant  of 
money  out  of  tt  e  contingent  or  any  other 
fund  or  require  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, shall  be  considered  and  adopted  in 
the  same  manne-  as  billls.  (Const,  art  m, 
sees.  13.  14.  art.  3  VI.  isec.  1.)" 

This  rule  pro  rides  the  same  safeguards 
atX)Ut  Resolution  No.  5  as  is  provided  rela- 
tive to  any  prppostnl  legislative  bill.  It 
means  that  thiai  resolution,  because  of  its 
nature,  must  coiAe  up  for  a  committee  hear- 
ing before  being  introduced  onto  the  floor  of 
the  unicameral.  Thus,  opport\inity  is  af- 
forded to  all  wno  oppose  such  legislation 
to  voice  their  opposition  to  the  committee. 
Because  It  is  c\|r  txUef  that  such  opposi- 
tion should  be  vi>iced  we  ask  all  of  the  citi- 
Eens  of  Nebraska  to  carefully  study  this 
resolution  and  become  fully  Ixiformed  as  to 
its  Intents  and  ptinxves.  The  Resolution  No. 
5  quoted  in  full  follows: 


"Resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  taxes  on  Incomes, 
Inheritances,  and  gifts 
"Whereas  excessive  Federal  taxes  threaten 
to  absorb  the  revenues  necessary  to  the  op- 
eration of  State  and  local  government;  and 
"Whereas  the  legislatures  of  a  numrber  of 
States  have  become  interested  In  a  cal'   by 
Congress  for  a  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  ar  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  limiting  the  power 
of  Congress  to  tax  incomes,  inheritances,  and 
gifts:  and 

"Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  "relieves  it  to  be  for  the  best  In- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Nebraska  that  such  an  amendment 
be  adopted:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
0/  NebToska,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be.  and  is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  propose  the  following  article  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

"aeticli  — 
"Sbction  1.  The  sixteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States  and  without  regard 
to  any  census  or  enumeration.  The  maxi- 
mum rate  of  all  taxes,  duties,  and  excises 
which  the  Congress  may  lay  or  collect  on 
with  respect  to  or  measured  by  income,  how- 
ever, shall  not  exceed  30  percent.  In  the 
event  that  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war  which  creates  a  national 
emergency  so  grave  as  to  necessitate  such 
action  to  avoid  national  disaster,  the  Con- 
gress, by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of  each 
House,  may,  while  the  United  States  is  so 
engaged,  suspend,  for  periods  not  exceeding 
1  year  each,  such  limitation  with  respect  to 
Income  subsequently  accruing  c-  received; 
and  be  it  further 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be.  and  it  hereby,  is  requested  to  pro- 
vide as  the  mode  of  ratification  that  said 
amendment  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be, 
and  he  hereby  Is.  directed  to  send  a  duly  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  one  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Following  our  oft -repeated  statement  that 
we  will  not  Indulge  in  personalitits,  we  do 
not  name  the  Introducer  of  this  resolution. 
Further  than  that  we  will  state  for  the  record 
we  do  not  hold  the  introducer  responsible  for 
the  content  of  the  resolution.  It  has  been 
and  is  our  contention  that  the  Senators  in 
the  Unicameral  are  here  as  the  representa- 
tives of  their  constituents,  both  majority  and 
minority  members,  that  It  Is  not  for  them  to 
finally  determine  when  requested  to  intro- 
duce either  legislation  or  resolutions  as  to 
th"  need  or  lack  of  need  for  the  same  That 
final  determination  rests  upon  the  legisla- 
tive body  as  a  whole  after  the  resolution  or 
legislation  has  been  introduced  and  con- 
sidered. We  ask  you  to  consider  the  merits 
of  this  resolution  in  the  same  light.  Is  it 
for  or  against  the  best  Jiterests  of  Nebraska 
and  the  United  States  that  this  resolution 
be  concurred  in  by  the  Legislatvu-e  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska? 

We  submit  the  following  information :  The 
chief  national  sponsors  of  this  legislation  ap- 
pear to  be  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
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Government   and   the   American   Taxpayers 
Association 

Sixteen  State  legislatures  have  already 
adopted  similar  resolut-ons.  We  say  similar 
resolutions,  for  like  all  tuch  legislation  spon- 
sored by  the  above-cited  organizations  and 
similar  ones,  such  as  the  Christian -American, 
etc.,  the  wordlnji;  of  the  various  resolutions 
submitted  varlef  slightly  but  their  effect  Is 
cumulatively  the  same.  For  Instance  the 
Nebraska  resolution  says  30  percent  while 
several  other  States,  25  percent;  while  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  in  Its  resolution  pro- 
poses that  additional  revenue  not  be  raised 
by  increases  In  Income-tax  rates  and  by  re- 
duction of  exemptions  and  increases  of  rates 
of  estate  and  gift  taxec.  Of  the  16  States 
whose  legislatures  passed  the  resolution,  we 
would  also  state  that  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania vetoed  that  Stage's  resolution  as  did 
also  the  Governor  of  Indiana. 

The  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  was  asked  to  make  an  analysis  of  this 
amendment  as  propo6e<l  In  this  resolution. 
We  quote  verbatim  from  the  Division  of  Tax 
Research  of  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partment : 

rhe  credit  of  the  I'Weral  Government 
rests  on  Its  power  to  Ie^y  taxes  to  discharge 
debts — and  on  the  fact  ihat  several  times  in 
the  Nation's  history  this  power  has  been  used 
to  bring  about  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Under  the  proposed  25-percent 
limitation  •  •  •  Note  that  the  Ne- 
braska resolution  makes  this  30  percent; 
why?)  parenthesis  ours  •  •  •  the  Ped- 
eral tax  powers  would  not  permit  getting 
revenues  at  all  above  the  level  of  expendi- 
tures in  a  year  of  prosperity.  In  fact,  the 
limitation  would  have  \ery  much  the  effect 
of  a  constitutional  prohibition  on  reducing 
the  national  debt.  For  emergencies,  unless 
they  Involved  actual  participation  in  war  (so 
that  the  limitation  would  be  siispended), 
there  would  be  no  tax  powers  in  reserve.  In 
such  a  situation  as  ttat  of  1940.  for  ex- 
ample— when  rearmament  became  necessary 
but  we  were  not  actively  at  war — it  would 
be  necessary  to  increase  borrowings  without 
taking  steps  to  increase  revenue." 

In  other  words,  facing  a  probable  national 
debt  of  »30C .000,000,000  at  the  close  of  this 
war  with  an  annual  caiTylng  charge  of  $7,- 
000.000,000  with  the  additional  expense  of 
carrying  on  the  operati<>ns  of  government  in 
that  critical  period,  with  this  proposed 
amendment  in  force,  the  tax  moneys  which 
we  would  raise  would  Just  about  meet  the 
charges  without  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  and  with  Uttle  oi-  nothing  remaining 
for  veterans'  benefits  a:id  social  security  to 
the  unemployed,  the  aged  and  other  depend- 
ents. Surely  such  enactment  would  make  all 
of  our  present  promUes  to  veterans  and 
others  mere  lip  service  and  double  talk. 

Now  what  does  the  Division  of  Tax  Re- 
search of  the  United  States  Treasury  predict- 
relative  to  the  market  Talue  of  Government 
bonds  under  this  proposed  amendment? 
Read  these  ominous  woi-ds  and  recall  of  past 
history.    We  quote: 

"It  is  well  known  that  when  municipal 
governments  operate  under  tax  limitations 
and  have  no  further  tiix  powers  in  reserve, 
their  bonds  commonly  are  regarded  as  second 
grade  or  lower,  and  in  such  emergencies  may 
bring  a  sudden  and  starp  decline  in  their 
credit  standing.  To  put  hobbles  on  Federal 
taxing  power  would  lik(  wise  weaken  Federal 
credit  and  expose  it  to  shocks.  Since  we 
have  been  through  two  great  wars  and  a 
great  depression  without  Federal  credit  be- 
ing called  in  question,  It  is  easy  to  forget 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  But  there 
have  been  times  in  the  past  when  Federal 
credit  deteriorated  and  If  we  sacrificed  the 
Pederal  Government's  reserve  of  taxing  pow- 
er It  might  happen  again  (as  in  the  instance 
of  the  run  on  the  Treaiury  dtiring  the  silver 
difficulties  of  the  18908 ) . 

"If  Federal  credit  supers.  State  and  local 
credit  win  suffer  with  it.    Any  real  shock  to 


public  faith  in  Pederal  securities  would  un- 
doubtedly Involve  State  and  local  securities 
sympathetically.  Furthermore,  any  such 
shock  would  weaken  the  banks  and  other 
credit  institutions  and  hinder  them  In  as- 
sisting State  and  local  governments.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  the 
support  of  the  Pederal  Government  was  very 
valuable  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
the  depths  of  the  depression  of  the  thlrtiee 
and  that  Pederal  credit  stood  back  of  State 
and  local  credit  In  this  emergency.  Could 
a  Pederal  Government  with  impaired  credit 
have  rescued  mortgage  debtors  through 
H.  O.  L.  C.  and  P.  C.  A.  In  1933-34.  and  en- 
abled them  to  pay  up  their  back  taxes? 
Could  it  have  rescued  the  shaky  bank  sys- 
tem through  R.  F.  C.  the  mortgage  agen- 
cies, and  P  D.  I.  C?  Could  It  have  financed 
needed  local  public  works  through  R.  P.  C. 
and  P.  W.  A?  The  confidence  of  invest- 
ors In  State  and  local  securities  rests  partly 
on  the  knowledge  that  in  a  major  depression 
emergency  Pederal  credit  would  always  be 
In  reserve." 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
amendment  on  Pederal  revenue?  The  Treas- 
ury Department  analysis  above  referred  to 
says: 

"If  the  proposed  limitation  were  adopted. 
It  would  mean  reducing  to  a  25-percent  level 
the  bracket  rates  that  now  exceed  26  per- 
cent. It  would  mean  lowering  the  40  per- 
cent corporate  normal  and  surtax,  sharply 
reducing  the  estate  tax,  and  reducing  all  In- 
dividual Income  tax  rates  to  about  the  pres- 
ent first-bracket  level  of  23  percent.^ If  no 
other  adjustments  were  made,  such  cuts 
would  Involve  revenue  losses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  M.OOO.000,000  a  year.  This  would 
eliminate  the  prospect  of  a  Budget  surplus 
and  make  a  deficit  probable  even  in  a  pros- 
perous year." 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  loss  of 
revenue  might  be  made  up.  In  other  words, 
let  us  look  into  this  "ftay  off"  and  who  will 
"pay  off."  The  Treasury  report  has  this  to 
offer: 

"Part  of  the  revenue  loss  from  rate  reduc- 
tion brought  about  by  the  (proposed)  limi- 
tation could  conceivably  be  made  up  by 
measures  designed  to  Increase  the  tax  base. 
In  the  corporation  field,  the  carry-forward 
and  carry-back  of  losses  could  be  abandoned, 
percentage  depletion  coi;ld  be  eliminated, 
and  deductions  for  contributions  denied, 
along  with  pension  trust  and  perhaps  other 
deductions. 

"In  the  individual  Income  field,  deductions 
(for  State  and  local  taxes,  contributions.  In- 
terest, and  similar  Items)  covild  be  disal- 
lowed; forms  of  Income  not  now  Included  s- 
taxable  (for  example.  Interest  on  State  and 
local  bonds  and  some  forms  of  annuities) 
could  be  Included  In  taxable  Income;  per- 
sonal exemptions  could  be  lowered;  and  the 
especially  favorable  treatment  of  capital  gains 
could  be  abandoned." 

But  threatening  as  all  these  measures 
sound  the  real  "pay  off,"  the  thing  to  "make 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,"  the  real 
threat  to  every  man  of  labor  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  toU  of  his  hand  and  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  Is.  contained  In  these  final  words 
of  the  Division  of  Tax  Research  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department's  analysis  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  we  quote: 

"It  would  be  possible  to  make  some  tax 
Increases  outside  the  restricted  field.  But 
since  the  proposed  restriction  covers  estates 
and  aU  kinds  of  Incomes  and  the  Consti- 
tution already  stands  In  the  way  of  Pederal 
property  taxes,  the  only  major  unrestricted 
field  is  that  of  commodity  taxes,  1.  e.,  saies 
taxes  and  excises  If  one  disregards  con- 
siderations of  equity,  the  repressive  effects 
of  commodity  taxes  on  business  activity  and 
employment  and  competition  with  State 
taxes,  substantial  revenues  can  be  raised 
from  these  sources.  Under  war  conditions  a 
5-percent  Pederal  retail  sales  tax  would  have 
yielded  about  $3,000,000,000;  under  post-war 


conditions,  with  shortages  of  goods  relieved, 
the  figure  would  be  somewhat  higher.  But 
in  view  of  the  necessity  to  avoid  seriously 
repressive  effects  of  commodity  taxes  and 
of  the  many  other  considerations  that  point 
toward  reducing  war  excloes  below  the  levels 
provided  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943.  a  net 
gain  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000  or  so  in  the 
commodity  tax  field  would  Imply  drastic  use 
of  commodity  taxes.  Congress  might  prefer 
Instead  to  make  adjustments  Involving  a  re- 
duction of  revenue  in  this  field." 

We  do  not  want  to  be  classed  with  the 
alarmlsti  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing the  opposition  of  organized  labor 
to  all  forms  of  sales  taxes.  We  will  oppose 
them  on  the  State  level  and  we  will  oppose 
them  on  the  natio  .al  level  Therefore  it  be- 
hooves every  one  of  us  to  oppose  this  Resolu- 
tion No.  5.  which  would  be  the  ojaenlng  wedge 
whereby  those  States  which  would  not  pass 
a  sales  tax  of  their  own  would  become  the 
abettor  and  accessory  to  a  national  sales  tax. 
Also  bear  in  mind  that  as  cited  in  the  TreaSf 
ury  Department  analysis  that  sales  tax  would 
not  be  a  2-percent  tax  bat  more  probably  a 
6-percent  tax.  Keep  American  labor  free 
labor;  we  do  not  need  this  twenty-second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Tribute  to  Alfred  E.  Smith  by  John  S. 
Burke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NTW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  John  8.  Burke  at  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-first  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Society  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  on  March  17.  1945. 
The  address  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to 
Alfred  E.  Smith.  I  have  heard  many 
tributes  to  great  Americans,  but  Mr. 
Burke's  is  one  of  the  finest  to  which  I 
have  ever  listened.  As  one  of  Al  Smith's 
oldest  friends.  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr.  Burke. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

When  I  first  looked  over  the  list  of  speak- 
ers who  have  responded  to  this  toast  in  the 
past,  I  felt  discouraged;  there  were  Judges, 
lawyers.  Cabinet  members,  college  presidents 
and  even  the  president  of  a  railroad,  but  no 
merchant.  I  realized,  of  course,  that  mer- 
chants as  a  rule  have  no  standing  as  speak- 
ers except  about  their  own  goods;  indeed  my 
predecessor  In  business,  a  sagacious  man, 
warned  me  that  when  a  storekeeper  got  a 
repute  as  a  speaker,  his  stockholders  would 
be  wise  to  transfer  their  investment  else- 
where. Yet  it  seemed  strange  as  I  thumbed 
over  the  yearbooks  decade  after  decade  that 
no  merchant  had  appeared  articulate  enough 
at  least  to  talk  about  the  Irish.  But  when  I 
got  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  society, 
my  spirits  brightened:  the  merchants  seemed 
like  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  for  their  names  led 
all  the  rest.  I  learned  that  the  society  had 
been  founded  by  a  group  of  merchants  and 
soldiers;  that  a  merchant  was  its  first  presi- 
dent; that  he  had  served  not  for  one.  for 
three,   or   a   half   dozen   terms,   but   for  34 
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yMtr».  80  I  am  happy  that  they  are  back 
again  cm  tbe  data,  and  I  hope  that  their 
present  repre«cntatlve  will  do  nothing  to  re- 
turn them  to  .hat  Umbo  of  silence  to  which 
they  have  been  confined  for  over  a  century. 
Todaf  all  over  the  world  men  of  Irish  blood 
commemorate  the  life,  tha  deeds,  and  the 
death  of  their  hero  saint,  for  It  was  on  this 
date  almost  1,500  years  ago  that  St.  Patrick 
died  ar:d.  as  the  Book  of  Armagh  states,  "was 
carried  to  heaven."  In  that  long  stretch  of 
time  no  man  has  approached  his  Influence  on 
the  Irish,  fie  led  them  out  of  the  bondage 
of  pagiinism,  as  did  Moses  with  the  Hebrews 
of  old  hl«  spirit  has  guided  them  and  held 
them  straight  on  their  course  like  some  spir- 
itual polar  star  in  peace  and  in  war,  in  plenty 
and  In  poverty.  In  union  and  amid  disunion. 
He  reriains  their  greatest  hero. 

And  as  the  finest  tribute  that  can  be  paid 
to  a  lather  U  to  tell  of  the  goodness  of  a 
■on,  we  shall  offer  our  veneration  tonight  to 
St.  Patrick  by  recalling  the  virtues  of  one  of 
his  dovoted  sons,  that  most  illustrious  son 
In  the  long  and  glorious  history  of  our  society, 
that  urn  to  whom  we  say  tonight  our  final 
ave  et  vale.  Alfred  E.  &nlth.  The  lives  of 
many  men  of  renown  are  recorded  in  our 
annals — statesmen,  poets,  priests,  soldiers, 
heroeti  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the 
air — tLnd.  with  the  same  care  the  tie  that 
binds  us  to  men  of  little  note  but  with  as 
sure  li  claim  to  our  love  and  recollection  has 
been  kept  in  our  memory  and  In  our  chron- 
icles. But  in  that  long  list  of  lives,  parallel- 
ing ilnce  1784.  the  course  of  our  Nations 
history,  the  name  of  no  man  Is  mere  firmly 
fixed  no  hero  Is  given  higher  place  than  he 
to  waom  we  here  give  the  hall  and  farewell 
of  the  friendly  sons. 

We  do  not  worship  a  hero  as  did  the  pagans 
of  old  or  M  do  the  pagans  of  the  new  bar- 
barism. We  honor  his  virtues;  we  praise 
his  achievements:  we  are  Inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample to  be  better  men  and  to  lead  better 
lives,  as,  in  a  deeper  sense  we  are  inspired 
by  tne  virtues  of  a  saint,  such  as  that  mod- 
em MUnt  from  the  sixteenth  centtiry.  Thomas 
Mom.  whoae  life  with  iu  civil  activity,  whole- 
some wit.  and  lack  of  bitterness  at  the  price 
paid  for  spirltttal  loyalty  compares  strikingly 
with  the  life  of  Al  Smith. 

It  la  thus  that  we  cherish  the  memory  of 
this  uncommon  man  formed  from  our  own 
common  clay.  We  honor  him  for  his  fruit- 
ful use  of  those  special  talents  that  Ood 
gave  him.  We  hold  him  as  our  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  gentleman  In  the  true  sense  of 
that  term:  a  Christian  gentleman  who  loved 
his  neighbor  because  be  loved  his  God.  and 
so  found  that  neighbor  among  all  men  of 
good  will,  whether  It  was  In  a  ditch  on  the 
road  to  Jericho.  In  the  palace  of  power,  or  in 
the  mansion  at  the  rich. 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  detail 
of  his  deeda  There  Is  neither  the  desire  nor 
tbe  skill  to  draw  his  figure  In  all  Its  gran- 
deur. We  are  too  dose  In  friendship  and 
association  to  fix  his  place  In  the  Nation °s 
hall  of  fame.  We  leave  to  others  to  mold  the 
"storied  um."  and  to  time  with  his  s-ure  and 
supple  hands  to  sculpttire  the  animated  bust, 
as  time  baa  done  with  that  other  hero  of  the 
common  man.  Lincoln,  who  like  Smith 
reached  down  from  the  heights  to  lift  his 
neighbor  up. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  heart  and  the 
spirit:  we  wish  only  to  record  the  imprint 
of  his  character  on  us.  He  was  a  sunple  man. 
There  was  nothing  complex  atwut  him.  It 
would  be  foUy.  indeed  it  would  be  false,  to 
complicate  his  character  now  with  embel- 
lishment Is  thought  or  word.  He  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  rare  beings  blessed 
by  Ood  with  an  Instinctive  sense  of  the 
eternal  verities.  The  story  that  Justice 
Frankfurter  told  In  a  beautiful  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  Indicates  this.  Al  spoke 
for  an  hour  to  the  cream  of  the  Cambridge 
Intellect:  when  he  had  finished  one  of  the 
professors  said  "How  Aristotle  would  have 
Uke^  that  address."     Al  could  talk  to  the 


men  In  the  Pulton  Market  or  to  the  profes- 
sors at  Cambrldi  e  and  be  understood,  be- 
cause he  saw  thejtruth  simply  and  expressed 
it  the  same  way. 

Wc  know  that  his  place  In  history  is  se- 
cure, that  movin  ;  up  and  forward  from  the 
arves    and    streets    of    a    striving    city, 
through  the  cro\*ded  arenas  of  the  Nation's 
the  mountain  top  of  fame 
with  his  head  pointed  constantly  toward  the 
stars  but  with  hjs  f»et  firm  on  the  ground 
But  not  for  this  alone, 
great  as  it  was.  d^  we  grant  him  our  accolade 
of  heroism.    It  Isjmore  that.  In  a  world  where 
honesty    of   purpose   should    be   a   common 
possession  Inste^l  cf  an  uncommon  virtue. 
his  honesty  of  purpose  was  like  a  lighthouse 
Ah'nlng   above   aj  troubled   sea.   warning   us 
away   from    the  j  treacherous   shoals   of    ex- 
pediency.     In    me    of    his    rare    flashes    of 
clarity.    Carlyle  Jsald    that    the    essence    of 
heroism  i«  true  sincerity;  that  all  truly  great 
men  have  it.  thpugh  they  must  be  uncon- 
scious of  its  possession.     Al  Smith  had  that 
essence  of  heroism;  he  was  without  guile,  he 
did  ^iot  comprel  end  it;  his  tools  were  wis- 
dom,    understar  dlr.g.     fortitude.     Integrity, 
charity.     His  wtole  character  was  enriched 
by  that  true  sincerliy,  a  golden  thread  which 
ran  through  th4  tapestry  of  his  life  giving 
color  to  his  storv  and  form  tp  his  conduct; 
he  was  ennobled  by  a  God-given  humility; 
that  good  humility  which  Is  strong  but  un- 
selfish, steadfast  btit  patient,  which  is  born 
of  courage,  not  cf  timidity.    He  had  a  sturdy 
self-respect  comained  with  that  charity  for 
his    neighbor   wlilcb    St.   Paul    described   so 
beautifully,  tha;  essence  of   goodness  with 
no  "sounding  biass;  or  tinkling  cymbals." 

Al  Smith  kne«?  that  God  gives  each  man 
an  individual  dignity,  and  so  he  respected 
his  neighbors  and  was  humble  among  them. 
His  life  was  livid  not  in  the  solitudes  but 
amid  the  passiqns  and  ambitions  of  men. 
He  saw  the  dros^  of  selfishness  and  envy  sur- 
rounding and  sdmotimes  obscuring  the  gold 
of  respect  and  efcteem.  but  he  gathered  that 
gold  without  sofllr  g  his  heart  or  his  hands; 
conscience  and  reason  commanded  his  will. 
It  Is  for  this  ihnt  we  honor  him,  for  this 
we  hall  him  01  ir  hero,  and  as  our  Ave  Is 
muted  on  the  sti-lnga  of  affection  Into  a 
softer  vale,  we  ilaj-e  to  project  our  thought 
even  beyond  this  world.  We  like  to  think 
of  our  gay  and  lappy  friend  gazing  without 
fear  toward  the  shore  of  eternity,  while  the 
Master  of  the  H(a'/enly  Harbor  sends  out  an 
angelic  pilot,  to  rulde safely  and  speedily  into 
port  that  son.  ^rho  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  his  earthly  life,  renewed  his  pledge  of 
allegiance  and  faith;  we  dare  to  imagine 
that,  when  the  Happy  Warrior  came  home  to 
his  beloved  Katie,  as  he  drew  near  the 
throne  of  his  pivine  Master  there  was  a 
gentle  whisper  (around  that  throne,  fainter 
even  than  that  j"nolseless  noise"  that  Keats 
heard  among  t|ie  morning  leaves,  a  gentle 


whisper   among 


"Why,   there's   Al   Smith. 


the  angels  and  the  saints. 
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.March  16).  1945 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  af  the  importance  of  the 
settlement  of  terminated  contracts  at 
this  critical  period  in  our  war  produc- 
tion, I  wish  tq  insert  in  the  Record  the 


m 


comments  on  the  excellent  work  being 
performed  by  the  Office  of  Contract 
Settlement  under  Robert  H.  Hinckley, 
Director,  as  published  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  the  official  publication  of  this 
important  group  which  has  played  such 
a  vital  part  in  our  war  production. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Purchasing  Agents  of  March  14, 
1945) 

The  Office  of  Contract  Settlement,  under 
Robert  H.  Hinckley,  Director,  rates  a  pat  on 
the  back  for  a  Job  well  done.  Without  fan- 
fare, it  is  making  real  headway  In  getting 
policies  and  procedures  set  for  the  termina- 
tion Job,  which  will  Jump  to  tremendoxis  pro- 
portions after  the  war  is  over. 

O.  C  8.  is  concenUating  on  two  objectives 
In  its  work — speed  and  elimination  of  red 
tape.  Its  job  of  interpreting  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act  of  1944  and  translating  It 
into  definite  procedures  is  well  advanced.  It 
rates  a  medal,  for  no  criticism  is  heard. 

The  framework  of  its  procedures  is  now 
laid  down  in  14  specific  regulations.  B6  sure 
that  your  file  of  O.  C.  8.  regulations  is  com- 
plete. The  Btilletm  of  October  18.  1944.  listed 
and  summarized  the  first  7  O.  C.  8.  regula- 
tions; this  article  brings  you  up  to  date  on 
Regulations  8  through  14.  The  two  most 
important  ones  are  probably  No.  10  and 
No.  14. 

SXCtnjilTON     8.    SXTTLESdEMT    rORMS 

Success  or  failure  of  an  administrative  job 
largely  depends  upon  the  simplicity  of  the 
forms  to  be  used  in  handling  it  and  on  the 
clearness  of  the  instructions  for  the  use  of 
tnese  forms. 

0.  C  S.  Is  working  with  only  eight  basic 
forms  and  the  instructions  for  the  use  of 
these  standard  forms  make  up  only  four 
printed  pages.  The  forms  apply  to  fixed- 
price  war -supply  contracts  only.  The  same 
forms  are  used  by  prime  contractors  for 
filing  with  the  Government,  and  by  subcon- 
tractors for  filing  with  the  company  from 
which  the  notice  for  termination  Is  received. 

Short  form 

Form  1  (a)  eliminates  all  red  tape  11  the 
handling  of  small -settlement  proposals.  If 
this  form  Is  used,  the  net  proposal  must  be 
less  than  $1,000.  and  you  mvist  retain  or  dis- 
pose of  all  the  termination  Inventory  at  the 
best  price  obtainable.  The  Government  may 
examine  your  books  and  records  related  to 
the  proposal;  and  If  you  are  a  subcontractor, 
your  customer  must  be  satisfied  with  respect 
to  It.  Acceptance  of  this  proposal  will  con- 
stitute approval  of  the  price  which  you  offer 
for  the  entire  inventory,  .ncludlng  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sales  which  you  have  made. 

"At  the  best  price  obtainable" — quoted 
from  the  instructions — apparently  means 
just  that.  There  are  no  complicated  formulas 
to  apply  or  market  tests  to  conduct. 

Neither  the  inventory  schedules  (Forms  2 
(a),  (b).  (c).  (d))  nor  the  schedule  of  ac- 
coimting  information  (Form  3)  are  to  be 
submitted  with  this  form. 

lnt>entory  schedules 
Termination  Inventory  schedules  which  are 
filed  either  with  or  in  advance  of  the  settle- 
ment proposal  (other  than  the  short  form) 
serve  two  principal  purposes: 

1.  To  support  the  amount  of  Inventory 
costs  Included  in  the  settlement  proposal;  and 

2.  To  aid  in  arranging  for  the  removal, 
storage,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  ter- 
mination inventory. 

Items  having  a  cost  of  less  than  9100  need 
not  be  listed  separately  but  may  be  lumped 
together  in  a  "sxindry"  column,  with  only  a 
general  description  of  the  type  of  Items;  pro- 
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vlded  the  aggregate  a:nount  Included  does  not 
exceed  95,000  or  20  ])ercent  of  the  total  In- 
ventory cost,  whichever  is  less. 

tMaXJUmOK  0.   OUABAXTnm  TOtlflNATIOIf  LOANS 

Regulation  9  spela  out  policy  and  pro- 
cedure for  guarantee)  by  the  services,  of  ter- 
mination loans  to  war  contractors  from  public 
financing  instltutior  s;  that  Is.  the  Recon- 
■  structlon  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  (Xirporatlon. 

Mxcmjmon  lo.  Drv«irro«T  cleakancx 
Plant  equipment  clearance  as  laid  down  in 
O.  C.  S. — Ref^'ulatloc  No.  4.  and  Inventory 
clearance  from  plants  of  war  contractors,  will 
be  handled  in  the  sane  manner.  The  idea 
is  to  clear  tho  planttt  for  norma  production 
as  quickly  aa  possible.  The  deadline  Is  60 
days  after  th(]  receipt  of  satisfactory  inven- 
tory schedules  by  the  contracting  agency 
unless  the  contractor  agrees  to  a  longer  pe- 
riod. However,  "every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  contracting  agencies  to  remove  or 
store  the  material  in  less  than  (SO  days  after 
receipt  of  sath^actory  Inventory  schedules." 

It  is  vp  to  you 

The  speed  with  wlilch  planta  are  cleared 
of  war  production  equipment  and  inventory 
largely  depen<ls  upoti  the  speed  with  which 
satisfactory  ir  ventor}'  schedules  are  prepared 
and  submltteil  by  the  contractor. 

0.  C.  8.  provides  the  forms  (see  Regulation 
8) ,  but  it  is  up  to  jro'J  to  fill  out  these  forms 
and  submit  tJiem  to  the  contracting  agency. 

Four  steps 

The  contractor  ha<  several  choices  and  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  on  these  before  he 
hands  in  his  Inventory  lists.  It  Is  up  to 
him  to: 

1.  Make  tender  of  Utle  to  the  Government 
for  all  contraitor-ow.ied  material  listed; 

2.  Make  an  offer  foi'  any  of  the  material  he 
desires  to  reUtin; 

3.  Make  recommendation  as  to  the  material 
ta  be  scrappel;  and 

4.  Inform  tae  contracting  agency  whether 
he  has.  or  cai/make,  available  storage  space 
for  any  or  all  3f  the  material. 

Tinu  limits 

O.  C.  S.  Is  determined  there  should  be  no 
avoidable  deity  as  ::ar  as  the  contracting 
■CKicles  are  co  ncernecl.  The  same  three-time 
limits  establljihed  in  regulation  4  for  plant 
equipment,  also  apply  to  termination  Inven* 
torles. 

Within  10  days  after  receipt  of  the  In- 
ventory schedules,  the  contracting  agency 
must  notify  ihe  contractor  If  they  are  not 
satisfactory.  Otherwise  the  schedules  are 
deemed  to  be  satisfactory. 

Within  20  lays  after  receipt  of  satisfac- 
tory Inventoiy  schedules  the  contracting 
agency  shall.  If  prac-.lcable,  notify  the  con- 
tractor which  Items,  (1)  may  be  disposed 
of  as  scrap,  (J )  the  Government  will  require 
forjte  use,  (3)  the  war  contractor  will  be 
permitted  to  -etain  t.t  prices  agreed  upon. 

Within  flO  days  of  the  receipt  of  satisfac- 
tory Inventor;  schedules,  or  such  longer  pe- 
riod as  the  contractor  may  agree,  all  termina- 
tion inventor^'  on  th<:  schedxiles  not  disposed 
of  to  or  by  tlie  conti  actor  ahaU  be  removed 
by  the  contracting  ngency  or  stored  under 
agreement  with  the  contractor  in  q^ace  made 
avaUable  by  tim. 

If  a  subcontractor  wishes  to  take  advantage 
of  the  plant  clearanc*  time  limits  he  may  do 
so  by  submitting  c.)pic8  of  his  inventory 
schedules  directly  to  the  contracting  agency, 
at  the  same  time  he  files  with  his  next  higher 
tier  contractor. 
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involving  only  W5.000  or  to  the  disposition 
of  termination  inventories  involving  onlv 
•6.000.  ' 

This  means  a  terrlffic  post-war  filing  Job 
for  all  war  contractors.  Regulation  11  has 
the  purpose  of  simplifying  this  Job  by  per- 
mitting the  application  of  modem  filing 
techniques  such  as  the  use  of  photographs, 
microphotographs,    or    microfilm. 

areXTLATIOW     12.    CLAIMS    T7NDJ3I    DEnCTTVI 
CONTHACT8 

Fairness  U  the  keynote  of  the  Contract 
SetUement  Act.  Section  17  ^>eclflcally  pre- 
vents any  contractor  from  being  gyped  out 
of  fair  compensation  Just  because  a  formal 
or  technical  defect  or  omission  is  discovered 
in  his  contract;  or  because  he  relied  in  good 
faith,  without  a  formal  contract,  on  written 
or  oral  Instructions  of  a  contracting  officer. 

O.  C.  S  regulation  No.  12  sets  the  proce- 
dure under  which  this  mandate  of  the  Con- 
tract  Settlement  Act  Is  to  be  carried  out. 

KXCULATION    13.    PENALTY   TOR   OVIHSTATn«NTS 

The  (Contract  Settlement  Act  states  (in 
section  8)  on  Interim  financing  under  para- 
graph (d)  that  in  case  of  an  overstatement 
by  any  war  contractOT  erf  the  amount  due 
on  his  termination  claim  In  coimection  with 
any  interim  financing  under  the  act  such 
contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  as 
a  penalty  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  overstatement.  But  the 
act  adds  that  the  Director  may  suspend  or 
modify  any  such  penalty  If,  in  his  opinion. 
Its  imposition  would  be  ineqiUJable. 

0.  C   8.  regtUation  13  does  two  things: 

1.  It  delegates  the  authority  to  modify  and 
determine  the  penalties  tor  such  overstate- 
ments to  the  heads  of  each  contracting 
agency.  Including  such  agencies  as  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  lt« 
subsidiaries,  the  Smaller  War  PUnts  Corpora- 
tion and  the  War  Production  Board;  and 

2.  It  prescribes  the  standards  to  be  ob- 
served In  determining  whether  or  not  a  pen- 
alty would  be  inequitable. 

This  is  a  procedural  short  cut  taken  to 
enable  war  contractors  to  estimate  their  par- 
tial claims  on  war  contracts  with  greater 
ease  of  mind. 

KXetTLATTON    14,  ACCOTTNTINO   PkACTlCES 

The  success  of  the  contract  aetUement  job 
WIU  primarUy  depend  upon  the  way  the  de- 
termination of  costs  to  be  allowed  In  the 
settlement  of  contracts  is  handled.  It  Is 
here  that  the  realistic  and  constructive  atti- 
tude of  the  Office  of  Contract  Settlement  is 
showing  to  best  advantage.  Its  endeavor  is 
to  do  the  job  with  as  little  red  tape  as  pos- 
sible and  to  follow  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  the  established  accovmtlng  practices 
of  war  contractors.  Moreover.  O.  C.  S.  be- 
lieves that  efforts  and  results  should  be  In 
proper  relationship  and  that  "^he  Govern- 
ment should  not  insist  on  undue  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  contratcor  to  obtain  precise 
Information  which  Is  not  readily  available 
if  reasonable  estimates  or  approximations 
may  be  satisfactorily  substituted*** 

Basic  principles 
Regulation  14  spells  out    •     •    •     how  the 

cost  phlloeophy  embodied  In  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act  of  1944  is  to  be  carried  out. 
Its  purpose  is  to  clarify  accounting  practices 
and  to  asEtire  greater  uniformity  In  their  ap- 
plication without,  however,  putting  them  in 
a  strait  Jacket  that  would  defeat  the  basic 
Intention  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act 
that  the  accotinting  practices  of  the  con- 
tractor are  to  be  recognized  wherever  they 
are  reasonable  and  appropriate. 

No  strait  jacket 
The  memoranda  are  intended  to  serve 
as  guides  to  prime  contractors,  subcontrac- 
tors, and  contracting  agencies.  They  repre- 
sent a  standard  of  accuracy  and  accept- 
ability in  the  accounting  treatment  of  the 
costs  to  which  they  relate.    However.  Regu- 


lation 14  is  quite  emphatic  that  "accounting 
data  may  t)e  accepted  when  determined  on 
bases  different  from  those  set  forth  In  the 
memoranda  if  such  bases  nevertheless  repre- 
sent recognired  commercial  accounting  prac- 
tices and  yield  equitable  results." 

Particularly  where  the  amoimts  Involved 
are  relatively  smaU,  O.  C.  8.  has  no  intention 
of  insisting  that  the  accounting  methods 
outlined  in  the  memoranda  must  be  fol- 
lowed literally.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that 
In  such  cases  the  "pcwlbillty  of  greater  ac- 
curacy to  be  derived  by  an  exact  application 
of  the  memoranda  may  not  Justify  the  In- 
creased time  and  effort  involved  in  their  use." 
Recognized  practices 

All  that  O.  C.  S.  wants  of  a  contractor  In 
accounting  practices  is  that  they  msy  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  "acceptable  re- 
sults when  consistently  applied  considering 
the  contractor's  proposals  In  the  aggregate, 
rather  than  those  which  mi^t  be  e8i>ecially 
suited  to  a  particular  termination." 

As  long  as  the  spirit  shown  by  these  defini- 
tions prevails  in  the  Office  of  Contract  Settle- 
ment, the  termination  job  shoulf*  be  easily 
managable  by  the  company  executives  that 
ordinarily  handle  contracts.  The  use  of 
special  legal,  accounting,  and  technical  ex- 
perts, except  In  large  and  specialised  war 
plants,  would  seem  to  be  wasted  manpower 
and  unnecessary  expense. 


Excerpts  From  SUtements  on  Full 
Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  26  (legislative  day  0/ 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressiohal 
Record  a  S(;rles  of  excerpts  taken  from 
statements  made  by  men  prominent  in 
public  life  «.nd  In  business  and  Industry, 
relating  to  the  full -employment  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  have  had 
an  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  printing 
this  matter.    It  Is  $156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokb. 
as  follows: 

QXTOTATTONS   AND  EXCZSPTS  ON  FXTLL   EBCTLOT^ 
MCNT 

I.    DO   Wt  WANT  rtTIX   EICFLOTICXNTT 

Eric  A.  Jolinston,  president.  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Cosmopolitan,  De- 
cember 1944,  pages  170.  171 : 

'^irttially  everyone  agrees  that  we  mutft 
have  high  employment,  high  production,  and 
high  purchasing  power  to  make  our  econ- 
omy click.     •     •     • 

"The  consumer  Is  the  kingpin  In  our  econ- 
omy. His  ability  to  buy  and  his  decisions 
to  buy  or  not  to  buy  give  us  good  times  or 
bad  times.  ItTls  he  who  determines  whether 
there  wlU  be  jobe  for  sll." 

Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr..  chairman  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  address  at  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
Edgewater  £'>each  Hotel,  Chicago,  November 
28.  1944: 

"I  just  want  to  say  that  If  the  problem  of 
Jobs  is  not  solved  as  part  of  the  post-war 
problem,  in  my  opinion,  democracy  and  free 
enterprise  are  likely  to  pass  out  with  tlM  war 
Itself.     •     •    .• 
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"There  is  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  levela  of  national  Income  pre- 
war died  with  the  war.  We  ought  to  do  a 
better  Job.  We  miut  do  a  better  Job;  we 
must  move  toward  a  greater  utilization  of 
our  Increased  economic  resources — material, 
manpower,  capacity — and  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  management  of 
American  enterprise  to  step  up  and  do  the 
Job.  even  if  they  did.  by  so  doing,  take  a  risJc. 
They  must  plan  aggressively.  They  must  go 
forward.     We  cannot  go  backward." 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Chicago  acceptance 
speech.  June  28,  1944: 

"We  Republicans  are  agreed  that  full  em- 
ployment shall  be  the  first  objective  of 
national  policy." 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  San  Francisco  speech, 
September  21.  1944: 

"Yet,  If  there  is  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed 
tipon.  it  is  that  in  the  coming  peacetime 
years  we  in  this  country  must  have  Jobs  and 
opportunity  for  all.  That  la  everybody's 
business.  Therefore,  It  is  the  business  of 
Government." 

Alvin  Hansen.  National  Resources  Plan- 
ning Board.  After  the  War — Pull  Employ- 
ment. January  1942: 

"A  positive  program  of  post-war  economic 
expansion  and  full  employment,  boldly  con- 
ceived and  vigorously  pursued.  Is  Imperative. 
Democracies,  if  they  are  going  to  lead  the 
world  out  of  chaos  and  Insecurity,  must  first 
and  foremost  offer  their  people  opportunity, 
employment,  and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
"If  purchasing  power  Is  maintained  at  a 
high  level,  we  need  have  no  fears  that  private 
manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
farmers  will  not  come  forward  and  supply 
the  market  with  the  goods  demand  by  the 
public.  •  •  •  Private  enterprise  can  and 
will  do  the  Job  of  production.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  Government  to  do  its  part 
to  Insure  a  sustained  demand.  We  know 
from  past  experience  that  private  enterprise 
has  done  this  for  limited  periods  only.  It 
has  not  been  able  to  insure  a  continuous 
and  sustained  demand. 

"A  positive  governmental  program  1.  oklng 
toward  full  employment  would  greatly  vital- 
ize the  invigorate  private  enterprise.  An  ex- 
pansionist program  would  permit  private  en- 
terprise to  operate  at  hleh  output  levels  " 

K.  J.  Phelan.  acting  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  New  York  Times  mag- 
azine. April  30.  1944; 


•JOi 


A     WOKLO-WIDK     PBOBLXM 


"The  time  has  gone  forever  when  men  and 
women,  able  and  anxious  to  work  are  to  find 
that  no  one  has  any  use  for  their  services, 
that  they  are  economic  outcasts  whom  tha 
community  will  perhaps  not  allow  to  starve 
but  who  otherwise  are  condemned  to  a  hope- 
less and  aimless  Inacttvity  and  to  the  frus- 
tration of  all  their  legitimate  hopes  and  am- 
bitions. It  will  not  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
that  the  public  authority  should  provide 
them  with  some  kind  of  minimum  subsis- 
tence allowance  or  shepherd  them  into  relief 
works  In  an  unsxiccessf ul  attempt  to  rii«gii««^ 
their  unwantedness. 

"What  they  expect,  and  will  Indeed  de- 
mand, is  precisely  the  opposite.  They  want 
to  be  wanted.  They  want  to  feel  that  they 
have  a  real  place  in  the  community  and  a 
real  and  acceptable  contribution  to  make  to 
Its  general  productiveness  and  prosperity. 
They  want,  tn  short,  a  position  of  dignity  and 
not  ot  degradation,  and  they  want.  too.  to  be 
sbls  to  feel  thst  the  road  of  opportunity  is 
open  to  them,  that  they  can  aspire  to  such 
heights  as  their  abUities  Justify. 

"•  •  •  There  is  need  also  for  national 
•oelal  action  providing  the  machinery  where- 
by Jobs  and  men  can  be  brought  together  and 
whereby  workers  may  be  trained  and  given 
the  opportunity  of  reviving  their  skills  which 
the  changing  features  of  Industry  and  de- 
mand may  require  " 

James  H  McGraw.  Jr  .  Business  Week,  Jan- 
uary 6.  1946.  pages  94-95; 


WHAT  DCES  AMKBICA  WANTf 

•*Here  there  is  space  only  to  Indicate  In 
broadest  outline  v  hat  I  conceive  to  be  desir- 
able foundations  (or  an  economic  policy  of 
the  United  Statest 

"I.  The  attalnn^nt  of  high  and  sustained 

level  of  btisiness  ^tivlty  and  empl03rment  In 

and  in  the  world."     (Out 

is  first.) 

editorial.  February  5.  1944: 


the  United  States 

of  five  points,  this 

Business  Week. 


"Full  employment  is.  after  all,  a  social  goal. 


as  unemployment 
social  mea5ures  tc 
as  proper,  if  not 
steps  to  Increase 


which  there  can 
American  able  to 
has  the  right  to 


"Everyone  is  in 
Chicago.   Ill 
torial.  December 
"The   post-war 


is  a  social  danger.  And 
reduce  unemployment  are 
so  Important,  as  economic 
employment." 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  address  before  the 
American  Statist  cal  Association,  Washlng- 
Decem  >er  27,  1944; 
"Full  employm(  nt  in  the  United  States  Is 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  permanent 
world-wide  peace 

Jobs  for  all  sliould  and  will  be  the  eco- 
nomic battle  cry  ( »f  all  the  world  for  the  next 
20  years. 
Portsmouth  (V4.)  Star,  editorial,  December 

26.  1944; 
"It '  upens  wltl^  a  laudable  declaration  on 

be    Oo    argument;    "Every 
work  and  willing  to  work 
a  useful  and  remunerative 
Job  In  the  Indusi  ries.  or  shops,  or  offices,  or 
farms,  or  mines  qf  the  Nation.     •     •     •• 
favor  of  Jobs  for  all. 
Journal   of  Commerce,   edl- 
[9.  1944; 

employment  challenge  to 
the  Nation  issobj^ious.  and  there  should  be 
no  dissent  from  the  Senate  subcommittee 
declarations  that  every  man  and  women  will- 
ing to  work  and  capable  of  working  has  the 
right  to  a  Job. 

Kansas  City  ^ansan,  editorial,  December 

27.  1944; 
"It '  opens  wit*  the  entirely  laudable  sen- 
timent that  'ever  r  American  able  to  work  and 
willing  to  work  h  is  the  right  to  a  useful  and 

in  the  industries  or  shops, 
or  offices,  or  fari^,  or  mines  of  the  Nation.' 
That's  fine." 

Chicago.  HI.,  Chicago  Sun.  editorial,  Janu- 
ary 8,  1945; 

"The  companldn  piece  of  national  service 
In  wartime  is  nalistlc  acknowledgment  of 
national  respons  blllty  for  full  employment 
In  peacetime." 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  editorial, 
January  10.  1945 

'There  can  be  no  debate  over  the  desir- 
ability  of  full  employment." 

Washington  P(«t.  editorial,  December  28, 
1944: 

"Undoubtedly,  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
Government  to  create  conditions  under 
which  private  Inqustry  can  function  success- 
fully— that  means  with  profit — and  thus  cre- 
ate an  active  del  sand  for  labor. 

"•  •  •  It  does  not  follow,  because  we 
disapprove  of  t  iking  on  such  large  and 
Indefinite  responsibilities,  that  the  Federal 
Government  shoi^d  do  nothing  whatever  to 
supplement  the  Efforts  of  private  enterprise 
to  lift  employmei^t  levels.  Far  from  it.  Gov- 
emment  has  ajdistinct  responsibility  not 
only  to  coxinter  puslness  depression  but  also 
to  encourage  the  {attainment  of  ftill  employ- 
ment. 

"Business  actli^ty  In  the  United  States  In 
post-war  years  ^m  be  a  political  stabilizer 
the  world  ovct." 

Portsmouth  (Vfi.)  Star  editorial,  December 
26.  1944; 

"It  seems  logic4l  that  the  first  step  in  our 
post-war  employT|ient  program  should  be  cre- 
ation of  an  economic  atmosphere  in  which  an 
vmprecedented  6(]  .000.000  Jobs  can  exist. 


'Ilie  prellmlm 
ment  bill,  as  it 
port  of  the  War 
the  Committee 
18.  1944. 


•  ry 


draft  of  the  full  employ- 
in  the  Year-End  Re- 
^ontracts  Sulxrommlttee  to 
Military  Affairs,  December 


ap  peared 


on 


Ernest  G.  Draper  and  Walter  R.  Gardner, 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  November  1944, 
pages  1052-1053: 

"GOODS  AND  DOIXABS  Ot  WORLD  TRAOX 

"While  this  can  be  said  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  we  have  full  employment.  It 
is  apparent  that  a  domestic  program  which 
carried  reasonable  assurance  that  unemploy- 
ment would  not  again  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop on  a  substantial  scale  In  this  country 
w  uld  be  of  Inestimable  help  In  getting 
American  farmers  and  businessmen  to  accept 
the  -rt  of  readjustments  In  our  foreign 
trade  that  will  be  necessary  if  a  sustained 
gold  Inflow  is  to  be  prevented.  Once  assvired 
that  the  economic  outlook  is  favorable,  they 
might  be  ready  to  see  our  tariff  duties  stead- 
ily lowered  and  exchange  rates  placed  at 
levels  at  which  foreign  enterprise  could  offer 
effective  competitlor  .n  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  a  full  production  economy 
In  the  United  States  would  directly  swell  our 
demand  for  foreign  imports,  since  most  of  the 
commodities  we  import  from  the  world  are 
materials  for  further  processing.  From  every 
point  of  view  an  adequate  dome-  c  program 
must  remain  the  paramoiut  need  of  the 
American  people." 

John  Bell  Conllffe,  the  International  Eco- 
nomic Outlook,  1944  edition: 

"It  may  be  argued  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  vigorotis  economic  activity  which  was 
so  productive  of  social  advancement  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  nlneteentt  century  was 
national  rather  than  International.  That  Is 
true  Indeed,  It  has  always  been  true  and 
must  be  true  In  the  future  as  In  the  past,  IX 
prosperity  Is  to  be  restored  In  particular 
It  must  be  true  for  the  United  States,  which 
Is  now  the  greatest  manufacturing  country 
and  therefore  the  greatest  buyer  of  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  world."  Unless  there  is  active 
production  and  employment  It  Is  unlikely 
that  this  country  can  take  an  active  part  In 
organizing  an  effective  system  of  Interna- 
tional trade.  If  it  does  not  do  so.  the  changes 
of  such  a  system  being  organized  are  re- 
mote. Yet  it  is  as  unrealistic  to  consider 
national  economic  activity  apart  from  its  in- 
ternational repercussions  as  it  is  to  draw  a 
distinction  today  between  the  home  front 
and  the  battle  lines.  The  connection  be- 
tween domestic  and  international  economic 
policy  is  so  inlmate  that  for  many  practical 
pxu-poses  they  constitute  a  single  entity." 

The  London  Times,  editorial,  November  24, 
1944; 

"The  critics  contend,  however,  and  are 
entitled  to  contend,  that  the  Bretton  Woods 
arrangement  in  the  field  of  monetary  rela- 
tions can  have  the  desired  result  of  more  reg- 
ular and  more  expansive  world  commerce, 
larger  world  output,  and  higher  standards 
of  living  only  If  certain  conditions — about 
which,  among  other  things.  Lord  Keynes 
hM  presumably  been  conferring  recently  In 
Washington — are  fulfilled.  These  conditions 
Include  both  an  effective  decision  by  the 
participating  nations,  and  especially  those 
possessing  the  largest  Industrial  and  finan- 
cial resources,  to  keep  their  resources  fully 
and  continuously  employed  and  a  willing- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  same  rich  and  pow- 
erf til  countries,  to  buy  as  well  as  to  sell." 

Dr  Calvin  B  Hoover.  Poet-war  Goals  and 
Economic  Reconstruction  (pp  28*291): 

"AMXHTAW  rOBCGN  TSAOE  AND  mvESTlOCNT 

"A  second  point  to  be  emphasized  Is  thst 
the  voltwie  of  Imports  and  exports  is  itself 
more  affected  by  cyclical  fluctuations  In  the 
United  States  than  It  Is  affected  by  changes 
In  oijr  tariffs.  That  is  another  very  interest- 
ing fact.  As  we  follow  the  annual  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  of  Imports  and  exports, 
we  find  that  the  factor  that  determines  the 
volume  of  trade  Is  the  volume  of  our  own 


•Cf.  Hal  Lary  and  Associates.  "The  United 
States  in  the  World  Economy."  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Economic 
Series  No.  23,  Washington,  D.  C,  1943. 
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tndustrlal  production.  If  we  have  prosper- 
ity, then  we  have  high  Imports  and  exports. 
If  we  have  deprewion,  the  opposite  Is  true. 
Now  we  cannot  tell  with  certainty  about  the 
effects  of  the  tariff  in  all  this;  but  we  can 
make  some  sort  at  statistical  analysis.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  the  changes  In  vol- 
un>e  of  trade  in  commodities  on  which  du- 
ties were  raised  during  the  Hoover  admin- 
istration were  not  so  strikingly  different  from 
the  changes  in  the  voltime  of  Imports  of 
other  commodities  upon  which  duties  were 
not  raised  Moreover,  when  we  try  to  calcu- 
late the  effect  of  lowering  prices  through 
tariff  reduction  on  the  quantity  of  goods 
Imported  Into  this  country,  we  fljid  that  this 
effect  Is  not  likely  to  be  as  great  as  that  due 
to  changes  in  Industrial  activity,  that  is,  due 
to  shifts  from  depression  to  prosperity. 

"In  short.  If  we  asked  what  would  increase 
otir  exports  and  Imports  more  than  anything 
else,  we  would  have  to  answer:  'Anything 
which  would  insure  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States '  Now  that  is  a 
very  Interesting  and  striking  thing,  and  It 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  The  most  Impor- 
tant thing  that  would  Increase  the  volinne 
of  our  foreign  trade  would  be  Increasing  the 
level  of  employment  In  the  United  States. 
We  would  increase  trade  not  beyond  what 
It  is  now  but  beyond  what  It  was  in  the 
thirties  during  the  period  of  the  depression. 
Any  policy  that  produces  relatively  full  em- 
plo3mient  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  our 
imparts  and  exports,  an  effect  more  signifi- 
cant than  changes  In  Import  duties." 

n.  How  Can  Finx  Emplotmxnt  be  Acbbvio? 

Thomas  B.  Dewey,  San  Francisco  speech, 
September  21,  1944: 

"Government's  first  Job  in  the  peacetime 
years  ahead  will  be  to  see  that  conditions  ex- 
ist which  promote  widespread  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  private  enterprise. 

"If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  Jobs 
In  private  employment  to  go  around,  the 
Government  can  and  must  create  Job  oppor- 
tunities, because  there  must  be  Jobs  for  all 
In  this  country  of  ours." 

Wendell  L.  Wlllkle,  fourth  of  series  of  seven 
articles  setting  forth  suggested  policies  for 
Republican  Party  platform  In  1945,  Jvme  15, 
1944: 

"Indtistry,  labor,  and  government — local, 
State,  Federal — should  set  up  a  cooperative 
mechanism  which  will  act  as  a  clearing  bouse 
for  Information  and  constructive  programs. 
Through  such  a  mechanism  capital  goods  ex- 
penditures— such  as  the  building  of  roads, 
public  works,  industrial  plants — so  important 
a  factor  in  the  wide  fluctuations  of  our  eco- 
nomic cycle,  can  be  spread  and  leveled  over 
the  years.     •     •     • 

"But  we  must  be  realistic  enough  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  best  efforts  of  private  in- 
dustry, even  supplemented  by  such  Intelli- 
gent cooperation — with  labor  and  govern- 
ment— will  not  always  be  enough.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  must  exercise 
a  countercyclical  Influence  against  depres- 
sion In  order  to  preserve  a  reasonably  high 
level  of  employment. 

"Some  of  the  obviously  necessary  meas- 
ures to  this  end  are;  Direction  of  the  capital 
market  to  encourage  the  flow  of  new  capital 
when  depression  threatens  and  to  discourage 
It  In  the  face  of  a  boom;  the  undertaking  of 
legitimate  Government  projects  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  but  by  private  contract,  the 
moment  depression  sets  in — projects,  for  in- 
stance, that  will  improve  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  create  new  markets,  new 
purchasing  power;  broad  social  Insurances 
which  will  both  protect  the  individual  and 
help  to  stabilize  consumer  Industries  and 
agriculture.     •     •     • 

"Also,  In  order  that  Industry  may  fxmctlon 
venturesomely,  new  and  effective  methods 
must  be  found  for  co\interacting  and  con- 
trolling the  tendency  toward  monopoly  and 
monopolistic  prices. 


*The  Republican  ^»arty  cannot  meet  the 
need  of  the  post-war  period  by  merely  passing 
resolutions  In  favor  of  free  enterprise.'  It 
must  realise  the  inevitability  and  the  Just- 
ness of  the  people's  demand  tor  both  protec- 
tion and  opportunity,  and  It  must  find  the 
answers  which  exist  unquely  within  a  re- 
sponsible enterprise  system." 

Beardsley  Ruml.  chairman  of  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York  address  before  South- 
western Pennsylvania  Group  of  the  Invest- 
ment Bankers  Association.  February  21,  1944: 

"It  would  be  folly  to  expect  that  bulness 
can  make  the  transition  from  fxill  wartime 
employment  to  high  peacetime  employment 
without  cooperation  from  public  govern- 
ment at  every  level — Federal,  State,  and 
local.     •     •     • 

"It  must  be  clear  that  planning  of  the  sort 
we  are  thinking  about  does  not  mean  regi- 
mentation. 

"In  certain  quarters  there  ts  a  prejudice 
against  the  word  'planning'  that  probably 
springs  from  apprehension  that  planning 
may  lead  us  to  a  regimented  way  of  life.  I 
feel  that  Just  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

"Regimentation  arises  after  planning  has 
failed.  Regimentation  must  depend  on  force 
and  violence  to  Implement  its  Intuitions  and 
Its  fantastic  will.  Free.  open,  democratic 
planning,  thinking  about  our  national  future 
out  loud,  will  contribute  to  the  success  of 
our  form  erf  Government  by  bringing  abiding 
satisfaction  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

"Thiis  planning  will  render  regimentation 
always  distasteful,  unnecessary.  •  •  • 
Business  today  does  not  accept  either  regi- 
mentation on  the  one  hand,  or  the  statistical 
inevitability  of  mass  unemployment  on  -the 
other.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  the  national  state,  through  a 
clear  and  workable  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
mvut  complement  and  supplement  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  business  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  production  and  high  employ- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"Business  wants  a  fiscal  program  that  will 
help  It  create  good  products,  good  Jobs  and 
good  Investments.  Business  does  not  expect 
a  national  fiscal  policy  to  do  the  work  of  busi- 
ness for  It.  It  does  ask  for  cooperation  In 
maintaining  a  flow  of  purchasing  demand 
that  will  have  some  general  correspondence 
to  what  agriculture,  labor,  and  business  are 
able  to  produce  and  distribute." 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president  of  Studebaker 
Corporation  and  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Economic  Development,  and  Frazier  Hunt, 
Cosmopolitan,  January  1945: 

"BST    ON    TOMOKROW'S    AlCXBICA 

"We  have  to  have  an  equitable  and  stable 
economic  climate.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  climate  can  only  take  place  in  an 
atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  cooperation 
between  Government,  business,  labor  and 
agriculture." 

Leverett  S.  Lyon,  chief  executive,  office  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  ad- 
dress at  Conference  on  Post-War  Goals,  con- 
ducted by  New  York  University  Institute  on 
Post-War  Reconstruction,  October  13, 1943: 

"The  ability  of  btisiness  to  give  full  em- 
ployment will  depend  upon  the  adoption  of 
national  policies  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  those  who  want  work  to  be  employed, 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  monopo- 
lies •  •  •  to  prevent  the  benefits  of 
technical  advance  from  being  passed  on  to 
constmiers,  and  which  will  make  It  advan- 
tageous and  profitable  for  the  business  sys- 
tem as  a  whole  to  expand.     •     •     • 

"The  national  policies  which  will  make 
these  things  possible  cannot  be  established 
in  directors'  meetings.  They  must  be  estab- 
lished prlmartly  In  national  legislation." 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  October  29, 
1944.  page  41: 

"HKNar  KAisBi  roBBSKXs  PLsarrr  or  jobs 

"*  ■  *  When  peace  comes,  I  dont  think 
a  single  factory  need  staiKl  Idle  nor  that  any 


man  or  mnman  need  be  Jobless.  It  goes 
without  STtylng  that  some  Government  as- 
sistance will  be  necessary.  This  does  not 
mean  tha'i  the  Government  mvist  go  Into 
business.  It  wUl  play  lu  part  in  helping 
both  capital  and  labor,  for  it  cannot  help 
one  without  aiding  the  other.  Take  It  from 
me,  this  l»  no  wild  dream.  It's  Just  plain 
common  stinse." 

Irving  S.  Olds,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
The  Outloijk  for  Post-War  Industry,  address 
before  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  dinner  of 
the  Economic  Club  of  New  York.  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  December  5.  1944; 

"•Full  employment*  is  both  a  most  sig- 
nificant and  a  most  pulling  problem.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  Its  solution  rests 
solely  within  the  control  of  the  American 
Industrialist.  Nothing  could  be  fiirther 
from  the  truth.  It  is  equally  a  problem  for 
Government,  labor,  and  every  other  segment 
of  our  society.  In  this  cormectlon.  It  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that  before  the  war  manu- 
facturing accounted  for  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  number  of  those  em- 
ployed  in   this   country      •      •      •. 

"More  and  better  goods  are  produced  and 
more  and  better  Jobs  are  created,  only  be- 
cause some  person,  either  singly  or  with 
others,  hopes  or  believes  that  he  can  locate 
a  sufficient  number  of  customers  and  can 
sell  to  them  his  products  or  his  services  at  a 
price  which  will  leave  him  a  profit  after  all 
costs  have  been  met.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his 
savings  and  to  devote  his  energy  to  that 
end.  If  we  are  to  have  more  and  better 
goods  and  more  and  better  Jobs,  then  that 
hope  or  belief,  wherever  It  appears,  must  be 
permitted  a  fair  trial;  It  must  not  be  un- 
reasonably or  unwisely  curbed,  regulated,  or 
opposed.  The  creation  of  new  Jobs  is  as  sim- 
ple as  that,  in  my  opinion.  With  It  all. 
there  must  be  a  general  feeling  of  confidence 
and  self-reliance,  rather  than  a  defeatist 
attitude  of  mind." 

Alvln  H.  Hansen,  professor  of  economics  at 
Harvard,  special   advisor  to  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Federal  Reserve  System.     Address 
before  American  Federation  Forum  at  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York  City.  April  12,  1944: 
"To  offset  the  Inevitable  post-war  slump 
we  need  to  prepare  a  compensatory  public 
Investment  program.     We  should  have  Fed- 
eral,   State,    and    local    public    improvement 
and     development    projects    planned     clear 
throtigh    to    the    blueprint    stage.     •     •   *• 
Adequate  planning  ahead  and  proper  timing 
of  public  investment  can  do  the  Job.    Boldly 
thrown  in  on  a  sustained  basis,  public  in- 
vestment outlays  could  have  prevented  the 
ever-widening  breach  which  we  did  experi- 
ence In   1929  and  1932;  and  which  brought 
us  close  to  national  bankruptcy.     •     •     • 

"A  program  of  public  Investment  can  pro- 
vide not  only  a  stabilizing  balance  wheel  to 
otir  economy;  It  can  also  open  and  enlarge 
private  Investment  opportunities  revitalize 
private  enterprise,  and  give  us  in  the  genera- 
tion ahead  an  expanding  economy  with  rising 
levels  of  Income  and  employment.  •  •  • 
"The  spending  programs  of  the  thirties  was 
essentially  a  salvaging  process.  •  •  •  ^e 
now  need  a  positive  program  to  prevent  seri- 
ous depression.  Yet  the  fact  Is  that  we  are 
still  making  no  adequate  preparation.  We 
have  done  nothing  so  far  which  gives  us  any 
assurance  whatever  that  we  shall  not  again 
be  confronted  with  a  devastating  depression. 
•  •  •  Without  useful  and  productlvs 
pobUe  Improvement  projects  planned  ahead, 
we  shall  again  be  forced  to  resort  to  boon- 
doggling. Our  utter  lack  of  a  well -developed 
public  investment  program  is  a  shocking 
revelation  of  economic  and  financial  irre- 
sponsibility." 

Chester  Bowles,  O.  P.  A.,  in  an  October  IS, 
1944,  letter  to  James  C.  Patton,  New  York 
Times.  October  16,  1944: 

"While  Federal  underwriting  of  total  in- 
vestment Is  not  the  only  measure  required  10 
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convert  our  economy  to  full  peacetime  activ- 
ity. It  Is  an  essential  elements  In  a  post-war 
program  for  full  emplojrment. 

"We  should,  of  course,  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  encourage  increased  investment  of 
risk  capital  by  private  business. 

"•  •  •  If  private  business  were  assured 
that  the  Government  stood  ready,  through 
public  Investment,  to  underwrite  the  huge 
markets  that  go  with  full  employment,  there 
might  be  very  little  need  for  the  Government 
actually  to  undertake  investment  above  the 
normal  amount  involved  in  immediate  essen- 
the  public  works." 

Leon  H.  Keyserling.  general  counsel.  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency,  in  the  American 
Economic  Goal  (prize  winner  (910.000)  in 
Pabet  post-war  employment  awards  i  : 

"Democracies  do  not  want  totalitarian 
tmlty^  But  any  system,  to  go  ahead,  re- 
quires some  agreement  on  fundamentals. 
•  •  •  We  mu&t  evolve  some  economic 
rules  of  the  game,  and  some  economic  Ideal 
to  strive  for,  so  that  we  can  plan  and  work 
and  prosper — and  not  bicker  our  way  to  post- 
war disillusion  Instead  of  America's  i>oet-war 
promise. 

•*•  •  •  The  American  economy  should 
enable  all  the  people  to  enjoy  material  com- 
fort, good  education,  security,  jobs,  and 
creative  leisure.     •     •     • 

"Maximum  standards  of  living  depend 
upon  full  employment  of  manpower,  skills, 
plant,  and  resources.  This  la  the  American 
economic  goal.     •     •     • 

"Achievement  of  full  employment  Is  pre- 
domlnatly  a  task  for  the  system  of  American 
enterprise.  Including  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor.     •     •     • 

"Congress  should  establish  an  American 
economic  committee  as  the  first  practical  step 
In  an  evolving  democratic  teamwork  by 
American  enterprise.  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ments, and  the  President  toward  an  Ameri- 
can economic  policy  and  an  American  eco- 
nomic goal. 

"The  Government  should  provide  Incen- 
tives to  American  enterprise  to  expand  to- 
ward full  employment,  beginning  with:  a 
Government  policy  stable  enough  to  encour- 
age enterprise  to  plan;  direct  incentives  to 
enterprise  to  plan,  including  tax  incentives 
wherever  workable;  governmental  research 
and  fact-finding  where  enterprise  needs 
facts  but  cannot  get  them  alone  *  *  *; 
timely  simplification  of  restrictions  and  reg- 
ulations peculiar  to  wartime.     •     •     • 

"Insofar  as  additional  incentives  are  needed 
to  expand  American  enterprise  toward  full 
employment,  the  Government  should  prepare 
fiscal  Incentives,  moving  from  narrower  to 
broader  commitments  in  this  suggested  order : 
"Governmental  insurance  or  guarantees. 
such  as  those  stimulating  M.OOO.OOO.OOO  of 
private  housing  Investment  without  public 
cost. 

"Public  credits,  providing  cheaper  money  In 
the  city  and  on  the  farm. 

"  'Marginal'  public  expenditures  to  general 
private  investment.  For  examfple.  Interest 
subsidies  on  Itisured.  long-term,  low-rate 
loans  for  acquiring  and  cleaning  blighted 
urban  areas. 

"We  should  boldly  explore  additional  In- 
centives, using  systems  and  funds  to  encour- 
age employment  at  least  as  willingly  as  pallia- 
tives for  unemployment,  and  discarding  th« 
paralyzing  doctrine  that  utilizing  Amer- 
ican enterprise  Is  Incompatible  with  plan- 
ning.    •     •     • 

"Where  all  these  Incentives  fall  to  achlev* 
full  employment  by  American  enterprlM, 
direct  Government  prograzm  represent  bed- 
rock civilized  responsibility.  Profiting  by 
experience,  these  programs  should  be  read- 
justed as  follows: 

"^9  should  abandon  defeatism,  such  M 
•  •  •  planning  public  works  on  the  as- 
sumption that  seven  to  ten  million  post-war 
^unemployed'  are  Inevitable. 


policy,  measuring 
all  employment. 


aging  a  healthy 
activity,  savings 
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"We    should    integrate    spending,    taxing, 
and  regulations  ^nth  an  American  economic 


their  long-term  effect  upon 
and  using  them  primarily 


as  Incentives  to  full  employment  by  encour- 


balance  of  prices,  business 
Investment,  and  consumer 
expenditures,  insjtead  of  Just  using  them  to 
cure  maladjustments  after  they  occur; 

"Public  works  and  related  undertakings 
to  provide  jobs.  Instead  of  being  planned 
In  Isolation,  should  be  coordinated  with  plans 
for  expansion  of  J\merlcan  enterprise,  so  that 
they  will  be  really  supplementary  to  the  em- 
ployment capacity  of  American  enterprise." 
Business  Weelc.|editorlal.  December  23,  1944, 
page  120: 

"Just  as  the  Itational  Budget  proponents 
recognize  the  passible  danger  to  ovir  Insti- 
tutions in  a  continually  expanding  role  of 
Government  and  would  prefer  steps  to  en- 
courage private  business  to  carry  the  entire 
full  employment!  load,  so  also  do  most  busi- 
nessmen now  agree  that  the  course  of  eco- 
nomic events  cannot  always  be  permitted  to 
run  xmchecked.  |    *      *      * 

"Having  agreeo  on  trying  to  avoid  both 
mass  unemployment  and  the  replacement 
of  private  ente^rlse  by  Government,  the 
problem  comes  c^own  to  one  of  degree. 

"Economic  theory  gives  no  clear-cut  gen- 
eral answer  to  the  question  of  whether.  In  the 
long  run,  Goverament  Investment  tends  to 
Inhibit  or  release  private  Investment.  •  •  • 
"Can  Governaent  forecast  business  at  the 
start  of  each  yitar?  We  may  or  may  not 
agree  to  rely  on  iiuch  predictions,  but  the  ex- 
tensive addition  Ell  information  required  for 
them  would,  in  iny  case,  be  helpful  for  pri- 
vate or  official  vse — on  business  Investment 
plans,  on  consumer  spending  habits,  on  pri- 
vate employment  expectation." 

Report  of  the  IJenate  Special  Committee  on 
Post-War  Econ(  mlc  Policy  and  Planning, 
Jime  12.  1944.  page  4: 

"THI  PBOBLEM  Ol'  POST-WAR  EMP1X)TMENT  AND 
THK   ROLI   OP    CONGRESS    IN    SOLVING    IT 

"•  •  •  Thli;  country  never  has  hdd  and 
never  will  have  real  prosperity  without  full 
employment.  Ji  man  vainly  seeking  a  Job 
Is  not  a  potentliil  customer  for  the  products 
of  American  faims  and  factories.     •      •      • 

"•  •  •  It  therefore  seems  fundamental 
that  the  first  coi  islderatlon  in  the  shaping  of 
Government  poll  cles  should  be  to  inspire  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  management,  the  in- 
vestor, the  empUyee.  and  the  consumer. 

"•  •  •  Careful  consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  the  Dreparatlon  of  a  portfolio  of 
useful  public  ^  orks  that  can  be  started 
quickly  and  tenainated  quickly,  to  be  held 
as  •  reserve,  and  to  be  utilized  only  when 
necessary.  In  order  to  avoid  Government 
works  projects  n  erely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding work — to  which  everyone  apparently 
Is  opposed — use:  ul  public  work  projects  In 
the  field  of  road  building,  reclamation.  Irri- 
gation, flood  c<  ntrol.  and  prfebably  many 
other  fields  are  thoroughly  Justified     •     •    • 

"Congressional  attention  to  these  matters 
cannot  wait.  Pi  ompt  action  on  them  is  of 
transcendant  im  xjrtance,  and  this  committee 
feels  most  stroj  gly  that  no  extended  con- 
gressional recess  should  be  considered  pend- 
ing their  disposll  ion.  The  very  destiny  of  the 
Nation  may  depend  upon  wise  and  prompt 
decisions  in  respect  to  them." 

Washington  Dally  News,  editorial.  May  24. 
1938: 

"If  the  first  group  (those  who  believe  the 
*world  do  move')  could  only  get  busy  and 
vocal  to  the  extent  of  selling  the  second 
(those  who  yearn  for  the  good  old  days') 
that  it's  time  to  wake  up,  the  futile  fight  be- 
tween business  and  Government  might  be 
turned  Into  an  larmonious  advance  toward 
better  days  and   iner  democracy." 

St.  Petersburg]  Pla.)  Times,  editorial.  De- 
cember 28.  1044: 


"The  bill '  Is  an  Interesting  start  toward  a 
realistic  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing 
60,000.000  Jobs.  It  recognizes  the  principles 
of  planning  on  a  national  scale  with  the  co- 
operation of  all  economic  groups.  This  Is  the 
basic  principle  essential  to  full  employment 
of  the  Nation's  labor  and  resources." 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette.  December 
21,  1944: 

"We  wish  the  subcommittee  luck  In  find- 
ing a  way  between  the  Scylla  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  Charybdls  of  the  authori- 
tarian state.  •  •  •  The  legislation  which 
charts  a  safe  course  between  these  two  perils 
would  do  a  great  deal  toward  straightening 
out  a  very  greatly  confused  country — even, 
one  might  add,  a  puzzled  and  groping  world." 

International  Latex  Corporation,  of  Dover, 
Del.,  advertisement  appearing  In  local  papers 
on  January  8,  1945: 

"The  creation  of  that  assurance  [of  full 
employment],  of  that  public  confidence.  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Whenever  the  public  fails  to  spend 
enough  to  make  possible  60,000,000  Jobs,  Gov- 
ernment must  first  supply  incentives  for  pri- 
vate business  spending  and  private  business 
activity.  In  adltion  thereto.  Government 
also  must  stand  ready  to  provide  funds  for 
useful  Job-making  public  projects  so  that 
the  total  adds  up  to  60.000.000  Jobs." 

Report  of  Special  Committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Chamber  of  Commerce  appraising  the 
British  white  paper  on  employment  policy, 
quoted  in  New  York  Times,  December  23, 
1944: 

"Budgetary  policy  can  and  should  be  used 
to  control  the  level  of  the  national  income 
and  thence  to  achieve  a  high  and  stable  level 
of  employment." 

Prom  a  summary  of  an  article  In  the  Lon« 
don  Banker,  December  1944: 

"In  Its  main  outlines,  the  Beverldge  an- 
alysis does  not  differ  basically  from  the  now 
conventional  approach  embodied  in  many  re- 
cent publications,  from  the  Unilever  pam- 
phlet to  the  Government's  white  paper  on 
employment  policy.  The  need  for  main- 
tenance of  aggregate  demand  as  a  condition  of 
ftill  employment  Is  a  doctrine  now  accepted 
by  all  political  parties  and  all  schools  of 
economic  thought." 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Herald  of 
March  17,  1945,  and  which  was  written 
by  Thomas  H.  Perril.  Since  this  edi- 
torial deals  honestly  with  the  problem 
of  world  peace,  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  of 
distinction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why  dont  p)€cple  have  the  guts  to  come 
out   and   s.^y   what's   going   on?     This   time 


'  The  preliminary  draft  of  the  full  employ- 
ment bill,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Vear-End  Re- 
port of  the  War  Contia?t8  Suocommittee  to 
the  CommiiLee  on  Xul^ivaxy  iillairs  December 
18,  ICll. 
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we're  trying  power  for  a  change — Russian 
power.  American  power  and  where  Britain 
can  slip  it  in,  British  power.  What's  more. 
It  may  work.  It  hasn't  been  tried  for  a  long 
time  and  certainly  can't  fare  any  worse  than 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  Kellogg  Pact  or 
Locarno.  Neither  philosophy  has  anything 
to  do  with  preventing  the  disease  of  war. 
It's  like  arguing  that  to  prevent  smallpox 
it's  wiser  to  beat  on  a  hollow  oak  than  a 
hollow  banyan.  We're  simply  repeating  the 
same  behavior  that's  been  going  on  since  the 
days  of  Agamemnon.  Our  cxirrent  approach 
is,  however,  a  bit  novel.  We  have  drifted 
Into  a  Big  Three  power  situation,  but  we  are 
going  to  give  lip  service  to  a  world-security 
organization  in  which  the  meek  and  small 
will  be  told  that  they  have  equal  rights.  The 
adroit  chore  of  Mr  Rooeevelt  and  his  State 
Department  Is  to  manipulate  the  San  Fran- 
cisco World's  Fair  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
vince the  small  nations  and  the  United 
States^  Senate  that  their  objectives  are  iden- 
tical with  the  objectives  which  "Russia. 
Britain,  and  I"  have  already  decided  on.  The 
lions  and  the  lambs  are  to  lie  together,  with 
the  lions  doing  most  of  the  lying.  Yet  It's 
likely  to  work  out  better  than  If  It  were  on 
the  level.  A  powerful  Russia  and  a  powerful 
United  States  may  keep  some  sort  of  peace 
going  for  the  next  half  century,  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  don't  get  to  helping  each 
other  too  much  In  the  Orient  only  to  find  out 
that  they're  on  different  sides  of  the  fence. 


The  Midnigiit  Curfew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  a  newspaper 
report  of  March  23  containing  the  results 
of  a  Gallup  poll  on  the  midnight  curfew, 
which  shows  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  approve 
without  hesitation  the  midnight  curfew 
as  put  Into  effect  by  Mr.  Justice  Byrnes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MIDNIGHT  CUSTEW  APPROVED  BT  OVERWHELM INO 
MAJORITT 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton,  N.  J.,  March  23.— Although  now 
the  subject  of  sharp  controversy  with  Mayor 
LaGuardia's  announcement  that  New  York 
night  clubs  may  remain  open  until  1  a.  m., 
the  Byrnes  midnight  curfew  nevertheless  has 
the  approval  of  a  vast  majority  of  people 
across  the  Nation. 

More  than  8  out  of  every  10  Included  In  a 
recent  survey  say  they  approve  of  the  idea 
of  closing  all  places  of  entertainment  at  12 
o'clock.  In  line  with  the  Byrnes  request.  The 
survey  was  completed,  however,  before  the 
LaQuardla  announcement. 

Even  In  the  great  metropolitan  centers 
(cities  with  a  population  of  500,000  or  more) . 
majority  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  the  mid- 
night closing,  but  it  is  also  notable  that  the 
curfew  is  less  popular  In  these  areas  than 
elsewhere. 

Taking  as  a  group  the  large  cities  where 
interviewing  on  the  issue  was  conducted,  the 
Institute  finds  about  two-thirds  among  those 
Interviewed  approving  the  curfew  rulliig. 


In  making  the  survey,  field  reporters  for 
the  Institute  put  this  question  to  a  cross- 
section  of  the  adult  population: 

The  War  MobUlzatlon  Director  has  re- 
cently requested  that  all  places  of  enter- 
tainment be  closed  by  midnight  to  conserve 
fuel  and  other  war  resources.  Do  you  ap- 
prove of  this? 

The  vote  of  the  Nation:  Percent 

Approve 82 

Disapprove 13 

Undecided . 5 

People  who  have  a  relative  In  the  armed 
services  are  more  Inclined  to  favor  the  Idea 
of  the  curfew  than  are  those  who  do  not. 
Women  are  more  Inclined  to  favor  the  cur- 
few than  men. 

Moreover,  a  break -down  of  the  vote  In  the 
survey  by  age  groups  shows  that  the  older 
the  person  Interviewed,  the  more  Inclined 
he  Is  to  look  with  approval  upon  the  mid- 
night-closing regulation.  This  Is  shown  as 
follows : 


By  ages 

proved 

Disap- 
proved 

Unde- 
clded 

21  to  29  years 

30  to  49 

60  years  and  over 

Percent 

75 
82 
86 

Percent 

18 
13 
10 

Percent 

7 
6 
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Balaocinf  of  International  Exchange 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morn- 
ing dealing  with  the  possible  contribution 
of  foreign  travel  by  Americans  to  the 
balancing  of  our  international  exchange 
following  the  war,  and  the  studies  being 
made  on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TRADE    SPTTR    SEEN    IN    TRAVEL    ABROAD WALLACE 

ENVISAGES  POST-WAR  SPENDING  OP  ONE  AND 
ONE-rOTJRTH  BILLION  A  TSAR  AS  AIDING  OT7R 
EXPORTS 

Washington,  March  25. — Secretary  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  believing  funds  that  will  be  spent 
abroad  by  Americans  will  become  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  our  foreign  trade.  Intends  to 
take  Into  account  these  Invisible  Items  In 
estimating  our  foreign  trade  balance. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  stated  that 
he  would  make  every  possible  effort  to  ob- 
tain maximum  exports  and  Imports  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  This  program,  he  said  today, 
wotild  require  widespread  education  of  busi- 
nessmen and  others  regarding  the  economic 
laws  concerned. 

For  example,  to  have  large  exports  the 
United  States  must  also  have  large  Imports 
and  Invisible  items  such  as  foreign  travel 
with  payment  for  services  rendered  by  for- 
eigners to  United  States  citizens. 

Studies  made  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Indicate  that,  assuming  a  high  level 
of  economic  activity  and  national  Income  in 
the  United  States  and  conditions  abroad  at- 
tractive to  tourists,  gross  expenditures  by 
Americans  on  foreign  travel  may  be  as  high 


as  $1,250,000,000  a  year,  which  would  supply 
dollar  exchange  for  a  large  volume  of  our 
exports. 

The  previous  peak  In  our  foreign  travel 
came  in  1929.  when  it  reached  $693,000,000, 
Including  $483,000,000  within  foreign  coun- 
tries and  $158,000,000  paid  to  foreign  canlers 
and  $42,000,000  to  American  lines. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  In  the  1920's  the 
relationship  of  travel  outlays  to  national  in- 
come was  dynamic,  the  former  rising  much 
faster  than  the  latter.  Since  other  factors 
are  Imponderable,  it  is  assumed  that  travel 
outlays  In  the  post-war  years  will  occupy 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  national  In- 
come as  at  peak  levels  In  tne  past. 

National  Income  In  1929  was  estimated  at 
$83,300,000,000,  and  gross  travel  outlay  at 
$693,000,000.  a  ratio  of  .83  percent.  Pro- 
jected on  the  1929  ratio  with  national  Income 
at.  say  $150,090,000,000.  In  the  early  1950'8 
gross  travel  outlays  could  reach  $1 ,200  - 
000.000. 

However,  since  travel  outlays  rose  more 
rapidly  than  national  Income  in  the  1920'8 
and  since  many  of  the  stimulative  Influences 
operating  then  would  again  come  into  play, 
the  gross  figure  may  even  reach  $1,500,000,- 
000  after  a  period  of  rehabilitation  abroad. 

For  foreign  travel  Is  the  most  Important 
luxury  commodity  Americans  buy  abroad.  In 
1929  the  expenditures  for  it  constituted  '0 
percent  of  total  payments  to  foreigners  for 
goods,  services,  and  other  current  transac- 
tions. 

It  Is  significant  that  about  a  fourth  ot 
travel  outlays  have  gone  to  foreign  carriers. 
The  amount  of  travel  money  accruing  to 
them  after  the  war  will  depend  In  part  on 
the  division  of  traffic  between  them  and 
American  lines,  especially  on  air  routes. 


My  Prajer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  prayer 
composed  by  Mrs.  Cora  Lou  Abart,  of 
Bassett.  Nebr..  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MT    PRATER 

Dear  God,  Father  of  us  all,  we  humbly  come 
to  Thee  In  prayer;  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  landing  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  on 
American  soil. 

Seeking  right  to  worship  Thee  as  their  con- 
science might  dictate  In  this  loved 
land  without  turmoil. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  of  freedom 
for  which  they  struggled  through  bit- 
ter hardships  and  won; 

And,  Father,  we  pray  very  earnestly  that 
we  may  always  realize  the  blessings  of 
achievement  at  end  of  day  and  work 
well  done. 

Oh,  God.  we  pray  with  all  our  hearts  that 
Thou  will  lead  us,  and  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth,  through  these  dark  days 
of  flaming  hell  of  war  to  happy  years 
when  again  the  latchstrlng  is  out  €• 
every  neighbor's  door. 

And  please  strengthen  us  to  keep  on  8lng> 
lug  the  songs  of  steadfast  faith  and 
courage  our  pioneer  pti^nts  voiced  on 
a  rock-bound  shore. 


AUTO 
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Belp  lit.  Father,  to  heed  their  call,  then,  from 
beyond  the  mist,  to  protect  aui  right* 
to    freedom    and    live    according    to 
the    constitutional    laws    which    they 
founded  on  the  Christian  way  of  life 
as  written  In  Thy  Holy  Book  and  be- 
queathe to  us  as  a  precious  heritage 
to  keep— «  heritage  of  faith,  courage, 
Justice,  virtue,  truth,  and  love. 
Which  bring  an  award  of  clear  conscience 
and  untroubled  rest  from  Thee  above. 
We   pray   that   peace   may   be   our   constant 
watchword,  that  we  not  seek  war  but 
have    courage    under    the    banner    of 
righteousness  to  defend  ovu*  own 
And  may  we  have  that  unbounded  faith  of 
o\ir  fathers  which  brought  their  frail 
ship    across    mighty    waters    Its    only 
power  through  lashing  foam. 
Great  God.  will  Thou  drive  home  with  might 
to  all  our  hearts — our  President,  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  the  leaders  and 
soldiers  of  our  armed  forces,  and  to  all 
Thy  world  of  people — the  conviction 
that    without    Tliee    as    partner    and 
without  Thy  guidance  we  can  do  noth- 
ing.    Guide  us.  then,  back  on  the  beam 
of  Thy  love  which  brlngeth  peace  to 
all  nations.     Now,  Father,  to  Thy  glory 
we  pray  to  attain  that  "Peace  on  earth 
and  good  win  toward  men." 
We  ask  In  the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 

— Mrs.  Cora  Lou  Abort. 

BAflSBIT,  NXBB. 


WiBiuBf  the  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

QV 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  TH«  8INAT*  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ,  March  28  (leoislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  LANDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
entitled  "It  Isn't  Too  Late  To  Win  the 
Peace!"  by  William  Henry  Chamberlln. 
from  the  Progressive  of  March  5,  1945. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
a«  follows : 

TUTA  Wa*  Ma.  llon«ivii.T'«  MfNtcM.  Btrr^ 
It  UnT  Tiki  Lati  tu  Win  thi  Piaci 

(By  William  Ntnry  Ch«mb«rlin) 

"Th«t  more  It  ohanfee,  the  more  it  remAtiu 
the  saine,"  a  wise  Prrttrhmnn  onc«»  trn^Arkrd. 
Betwe«n  the  Munich  Conrvrvnce  or  tli<>p(»m« 
ber  l»Ji«  end  th»  Y»lta  Confir^nre  of  Prbru* 
ary  lM>a.  there  wsa  sn  interval  of  more  than 
•  of  toe  most  deetructlve  and  traffic  yean 
the  human  race  has  ever  known  Mll> 
lions  of  human  beings  perished  in  frightful 
•gony.  Uncounted  old  cities,  with  the  very 
tu-eath  of  clvtliaatlon  in  their  monuments 
and  buildings  and  streets,  have  been  reduced 
to  plle<«  of  rubble  by  that  most  appropriate 
symbol  of  twentieth  century  "civlUzallon." 
the  block-buster  bomb.  There  have  been 
Immense  changes  in  the  balance  of  power 
as  between  various  states. 

But  one  thing  has  not  changed  at  all. 
This  is  the  habit  of  the  strong.  In  Interna- 
tional politics,  to  prey  on  the  weak.  As  be- 
tween Munich  and  Yalta  there  was  a  change 
of  scenery  and  of  personalities.  There  was 
no  change  whatever  of  spirit  and  methods. 

For  Hitler  read  Stalin.  For  DaJadler  and 
Chamberlain  read  Rooeevelt  and  Churchill. 
For  Ckechoalovakia  read  Poland.  The  rest  of 
the  two  storlee  Is  identical  almost  to  the  last 
comma.  A  hard-toiled  dictator,  holding  the 
trump  cards  of  power  politics,  got  what  he 


itest  steps  forward  on  the 
[nd  to  the  establishment  of 
that  has  yet  been  taken  In 


wanted.  Two  deiiiocratlc  statesmen  got  what 
consolidation  they  might  derive  from  the 
scanty  fig-leaf  of  plotis  phrases  that  bear 
not  the  slightest  [relation  to  the  realities  of 
the  situation.        | 

In  each  case  a  beople  with  an  ancient  his- 
tory and  a  keen; sense  of  newborn  freedom 
was  subjected  toi  dismemberment  and  sub- 
jugation to  the  will  of  a  stronger  neighbor 
without  even  being  accorded  the  crlmlnars 
traditional  right  I  to  a  word  In  Its  own  de- 
fense. 

Americans  whd  are  gullible,  or  who  wish 
to  be  fooled,  may  take  consolation  In  the 
setting  up  of  an  ^ternatlonal  commission  to 
help  select  the  new  Polish  Government  and 
to  watch  the  futile  election.  But  the  Czechs 
got  exactly  the  sakne  kind  of  assurance  in  the 
Munich  Declaration.  And  the  French  and 
British  membersTof  the  commission  proved 
completely  helpless  In  resisting  Hitler's  ever 
increasing  demaiids. 

Nothing  Is  to  |be  gained  by  shutting  our 
eyes  to  reality,  i  Our  entry  Into  European 
politics,  so  long  fljdvocated  as  a  guaranty  of  a 
Just  world  order  by  many  idealistic  Ameri- 
cans, has  been  laauspiciously  marked  by  ac- 
ceptance of  one  of  the  most  unsavory  tradi- 
tions of  European  power  politics,  the  spolia- 
tion and  subju^tlon  of  Poland. 

FUaRING  pkXASES  VlXSt7S  REALITT 

This  analysis  pf  the  situation  may  be  a 
shock  to  unsophif  ticated  Americans  who  have 
laeen  nourished  <)n  such  bland  and  soothing 
generalities  as  thie  following  Pollyanna  state- 
ment of  Acting  ^cretary  of  State  Joseph  C. 
Grew: 

"One  of  the  g 
road  to  victory 
enduring  peace 
this  war.     •     • 

"The  gre«t  constructive  achievements  of 
the  meeting  have  immeasurably  strengthened 
the  unity  of  purpbse  and  action  of  the  partici- 
pants and  may  jwell  gladden  the  hearts  of 
peace-loving  peonle  everywhere." 

Such  purring  phrases  may  temporarily  con- 
fuse the  minds  ^f  Americans  who  are  vague 
as  to  east  European  history,  geography,  and 
ethnography,  B^t  they  will  bring  little  con- 
believe,  to  a  Polish  soldier 
at  Monte  Casslno  or  who 
nd.  fighting  for  the  United 
d  who  now  finds  his  native 
r  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
la  country  stolen  away. 

Perhaps  we  ih^iuUt  hnve  been  prepared  for 
the  compromise^  of  Yalta  by  the  Roosevelt 
admlnlstratldn'i.prflimlnnry  attack  on  per- 
fectionism Blmi>r  Oavts,  Director  of  the  Of* 
f)ce  of  War  Infor  nation,  led  the  way  lu  a  pre* 
Yalta  speech 

People  who  pr<  nounced  the  Atlantic  Chart- 
er a  Bop,  he  sai( .  h(«(i  »impiy  not  frown  up, 
And  then  h«  suuck  the  pUintire  moratori- 
um note; 

"Nobody  sver  said  it  |the  charter!  could 
all  be  put  Into  effrot  day  after  tomorrow, 
or  even  at  the  •  >d  nr  the  war," 

This  same  wiiiful  grv)plng  for  an  "out," 
this  lame  effort  o  m%ke  "perfectionism"  the 
scapegoAt  (or  a  |>eacc  that  is  bring  lost  even 
before  the  war  is  ended,  was  reflected  in  Ptm- 
ident  Roosevelt'!  message  to  Congress. 

"Perfectlonisni  no  less  than  Isolationism 
or  Imperialism  oi  power  politics  may  obstruct 
the  paths  to  intirnatlonal  peace."  he  said. 

Coming,  as  tl  ey  did,  on  the  eve  of  the 
widely  promote*;  Crimean  meeting  of  the 
Elg  Three  who  have  assumed  a  dictator- 
ship over  the  distinies  of  the  world,  these 
sentences  do  not  sound  like  a  call  to  the 
creation  of  a  bra  ve  new  world  under  Ameri- 
can Inspiration  and  leadership.  Instead  they 
accurately  forcaited  the  weary  mood  of  a 
man  who  knows  that  he  is  going  into  the 
conference  beaten  in  advance,  forced  to  ac- 
cept a  whole  s<rles  of  accomplished  facts 
which  by  no  conceivable  sophistry  can  be 
brought  Into  hirmoay  with  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  and  seif-de.ermlnatlon  for  which 
America  wu  prof  esse  ily  fighting  the  war. 


eolation,  one  mal 
who  was  blinde^^ 
lost  a  leg  in  Uoll 
Nations  cause,  aj 
town  handed  ovf 
Independence  of  I 


There  Is  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  idea 
of  a  moratorium  on  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
The  same  fallacy  lies  behind  the  unfortunate 
adverb  "permanently"  which  Senator  Van- 
DKNBZRo  used  to  qualify  his  declaration  of 
unwllllngnebs  to  guarantee  the  spoils  of  an 
unjust  peace 

This  fallacy  lies  in  the  assxmiptlon  that  an 
unjust  territorial  settlement  may  be  amend- 
ed and  improved  with  the  passing  of  time. 
But  not  a  single  unjust  frontier  line  drawn 
after  the  last  war  was  changed  except  by 
force  or  threat  of  force. 

Impossible  financial  exactions  may  cease 
when  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  be  col- 
lected. A  regime  of  foreign  occupation  may 
be  shortened  by  protests  from  the  folks  back 
home.  But  a  bad  territorial  settlement  is 
almost  certain  to  stand  tmtil  it  is  challenged 
by  force. 

President  Roosevelt  at  Yalta  signed  his 
name  to  a  document  which  embodies  a  num- 
ber of  Important  features  of  the  post-war 
settlement.  And  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion James  F.  Birrnes,  who  was  present  at 
the  Yalta  meeting,  specifically  credits  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  Initiating,  as  well  as  endors- 
ing the  Polish  settlement  and  the  "compro- 
mise" on  voting  procedure  under  the  Dura- 
barton  Oaks  project  of  world  organization. 
And  on  the  strength  of  these  two  proposals 
It  Is  easy  to  understand  how  the  President 
"got  along  fine"  with  Marshal  Stalin. 

Consider  first  the  Polish  settlement.  Be- 
fore the  Yalta  meeting  there  were  two  gov- 
ernments that  claimed  to  represent  the 
Polish  people.  The  Polish  Government  in 
London  had  been  recognized  and  dealt  with 
as  the  legitimate  Polish  regime  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  throughout 
the  war.  Until  very  recently  it  Included  rep- 
resentatives of  the  four  strongest  parties  in 
pre-war  Poland.  Two  of  these  were  com- 
paratively conservative,  the  other  two,  the 
Socialist  and  Peasant  Parties,  were  distinctly 
to  the  left  In  their  political  and  social  pro- 
grama,  and  spoke  for  large  numbers  of  organ- 
laed  Polish  workers  and  peasants. 

A    POLISR    WHO'S    WHO 

Communist  propaganda  has  made  a  syste- 
matic effort  to  aonear  the  Polish  Government 
In  London  as  reactionary,  Paacist,  anti-Semi- 
tic. The  best  comment  on  this  misrepresen- 
tation, which  also  somstlmes  took  the  form 
of  confusing  the  Government  in  London  with 
the  authoritarian  Colonels'  Cabinet  which 
ruled  Poland  before  the  war.  Is  to  note  thai 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  ths  Qovernment 
was  the  leader  of  the  Peasant  Party,  Mikola* 
Jeayk,  that  the  preecnt  Prime  Ministsr  i*  the 
▼eleran  roltita  toetallat,  Tomaaa  ArciK»ewaki, 
and  that  a  Jawi  han  been  members  of  an 
ll-man  cabinet. 

The  Polish  Oovernmsnt  in  London  hai 
been  oloatly  linked  up  with  one  of  the  mosi 
aetlve  and  eouraieoue  underground  move- 
menta  In  lurope.  The  most  dramatically 
eoneluatve  proof  of  lu  popular  •upp<irt  waa 
the  heroic  and  amaalnf  uprising  in  Warsaw, 
which  began  last  August  at  the  Initiative 
of  the  London  Government  when  the  Red 
Army  was  at  the  gatee  of  the  city.  Sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  deserted  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  stopped  their  advance  for  no 
visible  reason,  the  underground  forces  In 
Warsaw  fought  the  powerful  German  gar- 
rison for  a  months,  until  supplies  of  food 
and  munitions  had  been  exhausted  and  War- 
saw Itself  was  reduced  to  a  desolate  ruin. 
The  Independence  of  this  Polish  Government 
was  proved  by  its  refusal  to  bow  to  the 
dictation  of  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  and 
accept  the  dismemberment  and  enslavement 
cf  its  country. 

The  authority  of  the  London  Government 
Is  achnowledged  by  the  Polish  forces  which 
are  fighting  m  Prance  and  Italy  It  U  also 
supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
PoJes  in  this  country,  who  are  free  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  and  who  can  Ije  depende<l 
on  to  dibtingtiish  patriots  from  traitors. 
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WHAT    THET     SAID     BETORE 

What  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Poland,  the  Stalin -sponsored  puppet  regime, 
which  the  Yalta  declaration  virtually  recog- 
nizes as  legitimate,  with  a  little  soothing 
palaver  shout  reorganizing  it  on  a  broader 
democratic  basis'* 

Its  President,  Boleslav  Blerut.  is  a  no- 
torlotis  agent  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional who  spent  little  of  his  adult  life  in 
Poland  The  Minister  of  War,  Mlchal  Rola- 
Zymlerskl,  was  e:tpelled  from  the  army  in 
disgrace  and  sentenced  to  6  years  In  prison 
for  graft  under  the  pre-war  Polish  regime. 
Other  men.ber8  of  the  goveriunent  have  an 
equally  shady  or  olwctu^  past 

Churchill,  who  is  often  more  forthright 
than  Roosevelt  in  public  declaration,  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  In  Parliament  when  he  said 
that  the  Lublin  Committee,  In  his  opinion, 
would  not  have  come  into  existence  If  the 
London  Government  had  submitted  to 
Stalin's  dictation  on  the  border  question. 
Walter  Llppmann.  who  often  leans  over  back- 
ward to  defend  the  purity  of  Stalin's  motives 
and  actions,  referred  once  to  "the  unrepre- 
sentative and  essentially  puppet  character" 
of  the  Lublin  regime.  The  New  York  Times, 
in  an  editorial  which  took  a  very  optimistic 
view  of  the  Yalta  settlement,  speaks  of  "the 
present  puppet  government  set  up  by  Russia's 
unilateral  action." 

If  there  ever  was  an  issue  on  which  America 
would  have  stood  on  firm  moral  ground  It 
would  have  been  fl.at.  uncompromising  re- 
ftisal  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  crude 
agency  of  foreign  role  But  the  Roosevelt 
plan  for  Poland  implicitly  recognizes  the 
Lublin  set-up  with  the  verbal  anesthetic  that 
It  should  be  broadened  to  form  "a  Polish 
provisional  government  of  national  unity, 
pledged  to  th»  holdirg  of  free  and  unfettered 
elections  as  »x)n  as  possible  on  the  basis  of 
universal  suffrage  and  secret  ballot." 

The  Joker  in  this  plausible  suggestion  Is 
that  the  Soviet  puppet  regime  in  Poland, 
with  the  expert  assistance  of  the  Soviet  po- 
litical police,  has  set  up  a  reign  of  terror  and 
has  been  liquidating  by  deportation  or  ex- 
ecution every  Pole  It  can  lay  Its  hands  on 
who  Is  loyal  to  ths  London  Government. 
There  Is  a  mans  of  sp<»clflc  testimony  on  this 
point  from  the  Poliiih  underground  move- 
ment, 

■qually  unhappy  wits  Mr.  Roosevelt's  debut 
In  assuming  "International  reaponslblllti"  In 
the  matter  of  the  Polish  boundary.  Mere  he 
meekly  aecepted  Btslln's  demand  for  the 
aiinmatlon  of  about  two.ftfths  of  Poland, 
with  the  dertB(try  oonoeasion  of  "8  to  •  kilo- 
metert"  (iVi  to  8  miles)  to  the  east  of  this 
line. 

Needless  to  i«ay,  thia  anneiallon,  without 
any  pretense  o(  a  fret  plebiaoite,  Is  in  com* 
plelt  •ontraventlon  ol  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
alle^aaoe  to  wnini  u  solemnly  reaiaartad  In 
the  Talta  dpclamtion  Bquuiiy  inoOBilelent 
wHh  the  Chart  «r  I*  tht  aiatrmrnt  that  "Po- 
land should  nceive  nubslantlal  scceMlont 
of  territory  In  the  North  and  Wwt."  For 
such  acoeeslons  could  only  take  the  form  of 
annrxatlon  of  solidly  German  regions  in 
Bast  Prussia,  St  eela,  and  Pomeranla. 

In  the  matte-  of  vonlng  procedure  In  the 
"Dumbarton  H(ax"  orfjaniratlon  Mr.  Rooee- 
velt also  made  a  masterly  exchange  of  sub- 
stance for  shadow.  The  "compromise"  on 
this  point  has  now  been  semlofDclally  re- 
vealed. For  qu!8tlons  which  do  not  Involve 
punitive  sanctUns,  which  are  therefore  of  a 
secondary  nature.  Stalin  has  consented  to 
waive  the  claim  to  vote  in  his  own  case. 

A   nVE-PCINT   GOAL   rOR    AMERICA 

But  in  Important  questions,  involving  the 
tise  of  military  and  economic  sanctions, 
Stalin  has  won  his  point  that  every  great 
power  should  vote  in  Its  own  case.  And  this 
reduces  the  proposed  world  security  organiza- 
tion to  the  hollowest  Kind  of  a  shell  It  Is 
often  suggested  that  the  n  ;w  organization 
Will  possess  the  teeth  that  were  lacking  in 
the  League.    But,  if  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  type 


of  organisation,  not  the  League,  had  existed 
In  the  1030's,  not  one  act  of  aggression, 
neither  Japan's  seizure  of  Manchuria  nor 
Italy's  onslaught  on  Ethiopia  nor  Germany's 
attack  on  Poland  nor  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Finland  could  have  been  legally  checked. 
For  In  each  case  It  was  a  great  power  tiiat 
committed  the  act  of  aggression.  And  great 
powers,  under  the  new  voting  arrangement, 
will  be  above  and  outside  the  law. 

The  final  proof  that  we  have  less  reason 
to  feel  secure  now  than  at  any  time  In  our 
history  is  the  President's  demand  for  peace- 
time compulsory  military  training,  without 
even  a  hint  that  friendly  negotiations  among 
the  leading  vlctorlotis  powers  might  lead  to 
an  all-around  scrapping  of  this  system.  Here 
surely  is  decisive  evidence  of  the  emptiness 
of  the  propaganda  that  no  one  of  the  United 
Nations  could  conceivably  be  an  aggressor. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  low  order  of  intelligence 
that  would  assiune  that  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion is  necessary  to  protect  us  against  a 
broken,  shattered,  and  disarmed  Germany  and 
Japan. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  project  is  so  full 
of  loopholes  that  it  will  probably  not  get 
us  into  any  undeslred  war.  Its  greatest 
danger  is  that  it  will  conyey  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  will  stultify  our  moral  percep- 
tions by  making  us  underwrite  what,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  happened  in  Poland,  the 
Baltic  States.  Iran,  Bulgaria.  Greece,  and 
Italy,  is  a  downright  hypocritical  He:  "the 
sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states." 
America  will  have  to  wage  the  strtiggle  for 
I>eace  from  scratch  after  the  shooting  in  this 
conflict  Is  over.  I  suggest  that  we  hitch  our 
foreign  policy  to  five  objectives:  Self-deter- 
mination for  all  politically  conscious  peoples, 
elimination  of  imperialism  agreed  limitation 
of  armaments,  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all  peoples,  and  freedom  of  news 
reporting  and  exchange  of  Ideas  throtighout 
the  world. 

Take  a  look  at  how  these  ideals  have,  or 
have  not,  been  realised  about  1B5S  and  It 
will  be  poesible  to  know  whether  the  world  is 
moving  toward  stable  peace  or  toward  the 
unimaginable  horrors  of  a  third  world  war. 

One  Munich  does  not  mean  a  total  and 
Irreparable  defeat  of  American  foreign  policy. 
The  people  must  take  over  where  the  Gov- 
ernment haa  failed.  Not  only  Mr  Rtxjeevelt's 
honor,  but  the  honor  of  the  American  Nation 
Is  Involved  In  pressing  for  the  creation  of 
conditions  In  Poland  that  will  make  a  genu- 
insly  free  election  possible. 

Minimum  conditions  in  this  connection 
will  be  the  release  of  political  prlsonvrs  ani) 
deportees,  the  admission  to  Poland  of  all 
|V>le«  who  have  been  fUihtlnv  abroad  for  their 
eountryl  esuse,  eompiete  freedom  nf  press, 
and  of  political  orianisatinn  and  ailtation. 
freedom  for  Ameriean  eorrespnndenta  and 
representattvee  of  Pollah-Ameriran  nrganiaa- 
tlons  to  travel  freely  In  PnUhd 

If  the  people  ran  lenrn  the  truth  and 
pierce  through  offlclal  ahnma.  itlossee.  and 
propHfnnda  devices.  America  still  poeM^iurs 
enough  moral  preetlge  and  phystoal  strength 
to  turn  diplomatic  defeat  Into  victory,  as  It 
has  already  turned  military  and  naval  defeat 
into  victory. 


Post-war  Economic  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.    BREWSTER.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  dealing  with 
post-war  economic  problems,  and  par- 
ticularly quoting  an  article  from  the 
London  Economist,  which  is  discussed 
by  Mr.  Leo  Wolman,  the  writer  of  the 
article,  which  seems  to  me  most  desirable 
as  a  matter  of  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows : 

Those  Grand  Promises  Not  Enough  To  Solvi 

Ftrii  United  Statts  Employment 

(By  Leo  Wolman) 

Sooner  or  later  Americans  wUl  be  forced  to 
move  out  of  the  universe  of  promises  and 
guaranties  and  address  themselves  to  the 
conditions  required  for  full,  or  expanding,  or 
good  employment  after  the  war. 

Public  ofllcials  and  private  authorities  on 
economic  policies  are  doing  this  country  a 
great  and  probably  lasting  disservice  by  pro- 
fessing to  know  precisely  how  ull  employ, 
ment,  economic  expansion,  and  rising  stand- 
ards of  living  can  be  achieved  in  the  futtire 
By  assuming  this  air  of  omniscience,  they 
are  arousing  false  hopes  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  peoirie  and  they  are  diverting  at- 
tention from  many  basic  problems,  upon 
whose  wise  solution  the  future  of  economic 
welfare  of  this  country  dep>erds. 

Democratic  societies  can  ill  afford  to  allow 
their  leaders  to  Indulge  in  grand  promises 
which  they  are  imable  to  fvilfill. 

As  the  eloee  of  the  war  approaches,  the 
English  are  beginning  to  think  about  the 
numerous  detailed  economic  decisions  which 
Uken  together,  constitute  a  nation's  eco- 
nomic policy.  Having  undertaken  to  guar- 
antee everyone  a  Job  after  the  war,  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  trying  to  find  out  how  this  can 
be  done.  The  general  goal  of  public  policy 
they  suted  in  their  white  paper  on  post-war 
employment  policies.  Just  as  we  have  stated 
ours  in  the  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Mtnuur. 

The  Intellectual  foundation  of  this  policy 
the  English  find  In  8ir  William  Bevrrldge's 
latest  book.  Just  as  we  find  ours  in  the  writ- 
ings of  American  eeonomlsta  during  the  last 
decade. 

Their  poat-war  problems  are  Intrinsically 
not  unlike  ours,  much  as  they  may  differ  In 
detail  and  In  degree, 

kXFOST   INCSkASa  OHl.Y    ROAfi   TO  TTXlX 
IMrLOYMBNT 

Por  the  Inillsh  at  least  one  element  <»t 
their  niture  e(*on(»mio  polipy  la  clear. 

To  meet  then  nhiiirHiioiu,  to  pronper  and  to 
fnrnlah  a«niifm't4.rv  empleyimt,  the  llrltlsh 
Ul«>«  miiat  And  the  meant  tf  UMMTitaini  Uielr 
export  irnde, 

What  thin  requirement  invf^lvee  la  the  sub- 
ject of  an  pdltoriat  in  the  l<ondnn  Bconnmisl 
(Jan\i*ry  87.  I»4ai  PntltlPd  •  Export  t»r  Dif," 
which  everytme  rniu-eniprt  «uh  the  prtis- 
perity  of  the  poet-war  world  shovild  read  and 
ponder. 

"The  dominant  factor  (In  poet-war  ex- 
ports)." the  Economist  writes,  'will  be  the 
price  of  British  goods  relative  to  those  of 
other  nations.  British  costs  and  prices  were 
h.gh  before  the  war  and  they  are  much 
higher  now.  British  labor  has  grown  ac- 
customed to  a  standard  of  living  that  It  was 
hard  to  Justify  by  its  comparative  pro- 
ductivity even  before  the  war.  •  •  •  More- 
over, British  industry  has  reinforced  this 
tendency  by  its  addiction  to  restrictive  prac- 
tices and  high  margins.  During  the  war. 
ideas  about  standards  of  living  have  per- 
ceptibly risen,  cartel  ism  has  iseen  strength- 
ened and  the  country's  competitive  position 
has  worsened." 

NO   REMEDY   rOVm—JT'S   GAME   MANY  CAN   FLAT 

For  this  condition  the  Economist  finds  no 
remedy  in  familiar  panaceas  or  tricks.  "Ex- 
change depreciation,"  it  goes  on  to  say.  "is 
a   game   that   many   can   play.    Schachtlan 
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•tronc-arm  tactics,  exploiting  the  ftttractive. 
IMM  of  the  British  market  to  force  expensive 
goods  on  those  countries  that  sell  here,  will 
work  only  until  the  victims  find  means  of 
•scspittg. 

"Open  export  subsidies  would  give  rise  to  a 
world-wide  outcry  and  world-wide  retalia- 
tion. Indirect  subsidies — the  cartels  recoup- 
ing th  ir  export  losses  out  of  higher  prices 
to  the  British  consumer — are  even  more 
obnoxious. 

"There  Is  only  on*  permanent  solution," 
th«  editorial  concludes,  through  such  a  great 
IncTMse  in  productive  elQclency  as  will  reoon- 
ells  hlf^i  wafs*  with  low  selling  prices  •  •  • 
But  oo  this,  the  repreasntatlves  in  the  Gov- 
emmsnt  of  business  and  of  the  trade-unions 
are  on«  in  blocking  any  approach  to  action, 
tvsn  of  the  timldest'" 

These  are  mundan-s  considerations  of  costs, 
prices,  eOciency.  and  productivity  which  the 
■conomlst  urges  as  the  means  of  attacking 
the  problems  of  Britain's  foreign  trads  They 
ars  far  removed  from  ths  timpls  expedients 
of  gov<<mment  spending  and  government  In- 
vestment. They  are  relevant  to  prosperity  In 
domer-.lc  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade. 

As  ruch.  they  deserve  some  study  and  dls- 
c\issiou  in  this  country. 


EstabBsluBeat  of  Natioiul  Cenetery  in 
Ariiena 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ABIZOMA 

IN  rax  HOUSB  op  representatives 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Leffislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 

Senate  Concxurent  Memorial  1 
Concurrent  memorial  requesting  the  estab- 
lish tnent   of  a  national  cemetery   In  Ari- 
zona 
To  the  Sbckxtabt  or  Was: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 
The  State  of  Arizona,  due  to  climatic  con- 
ditions highly  beneficial  to  persons  afflicted 
with    certain    diseases,    has   attracted   to   Its 
borders  many  war  veterans. 

Due  to  this  migration  into  the  State,  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  of  veterans  desiroxis 
of  receiving  the  benefits  of  these  favorable 
condtlons,  the  eteran  population  is  greater, 
proportionately,  than  In  almost  any  other 
SUte. 

Few  the  same  reason  that  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation is  high  the  mortality  rate  la  also 
high.  It  has  been  estimated  that  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  veterans  in  Arizona,  within 
14  years,  had  numbered  sbout  four  thousand. 
since  which  time  the  number  has  greately  In- 
creased, and  wUl  increase  much  more  rapidly 
as  the  result  -^f  the  casualty  rate  of  World 
War  No.  2.  A  large  percentage  of  such  vet- 
erans wiU  require  burial  In  a  national 
cemetery. 

These  facts  show  that  a  national  cemetery 
is  needed  in  Arizona  at  the  present  time,  and 
that  it  will  become  more  and  more  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Wherefore  you  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  requests: 

1.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  cause  a  sur- 
vey to  be  made  of  feasible  sites  for  a  national 
cemetery  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  ascertaii  Ing  the  most  desirable  loca- 
tion therefor. 

2.  That  the  results  of  such  Investigation  be 
conveyed  to  th  >  Governor  of  Arizona,  and 
that  steps  be  ta  cen  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  I  atlonal  cemetery. 

Adopted  by  the  set. ate  January  23.  1945.  by 
the  following  vcjte:  tyes  18,  nays  0.  not  vot 
Ing  1. 

Adopted 
the  following 
excused  2 

Piled  In  the  oiBce  of  secretary  of  sUte  Feb 
ruary  9,  1»46.     ' 


by  tlj 
Ing  v4 


e  house  February  8.  1945,  by 
te:  ayes  56.  nays  0.  absent  0, 


International  Security  Conference  at 
i  an  Francisco 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GfcORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOD^  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Mondky.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  rtnT.m  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  [remarks,  I  am  glad  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  resolutions  demanding  that  the 
International  I  Security  Conference  at 
San  Prancisclo  be  open  to  the  public 
through  representatives  of  the  press  and 
radio  and  that  no  more  secret  commit- 
ments be  male  by  the  President  or  any 
other  person 'in  authority  without  the 
advice  and  cciiseni  of  Congress. 

These  timely  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas  a  secret  agreement,  understand- 
ing, or  treaty  by  any  representatives  of  the 
Government  o4  the  United  States  of  America 
representative  or  govern- 
ment has  nevei  held  a  place  In  our  free  form 
of  government,  and  Is  apt  to  Interfere  with 
the  freedom  of  the  iseople;  and 

Whereas  fret  access  of  American  citizens 
to  all  Informajtlon  on  International  agree- 
ments for  opei  discussion  and  debate  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  a  free  republic; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  national  administra- 
tion is  now  committed  to  a  policy  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  requiring  agreements, 
understanding]  1  and  treaties  with  foreign 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  declftlon  on  all  final  treaties 
with  these  foreign  nations  rests  with  the 
Senate  of  the  Unltec!  States,  whose  every  ac- 
tion Is  made  iaily  available  to  the  people, 
the  press,  and  the  radio  through  the  pub- 
lished CoNCBK^iONAL  RxcoRo;   and 

Whereas  the)  Coniitltutlon  of  the  United 
States,  article  i.  section  2,  reads,  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  havB  power,  by  and  with  th<>  ad- 
vice and  constnt  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur  ';  and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  violat«!d  the  principle  of  this 
section  of  the  'Constitution  by  making  secret 
agreements  aid  understandings  with  the 
representatives  of  other  governments  with- 
out the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
Therefore  he  11 

Resolved,  Pinrt,  that  the  Allen  Coimty  Re- 
publican Club  pf  Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  sponsor  a 
lis  ard  other  communities 
an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
le  United  States  giving  all 
agreements  nhd  imderstandlngs  between 
this  Nation  anfl  anj  other  nation  the  status 
of  international  treaties; 

Secondly,  thit  a  completely  detailed  re- 
port of  every  iigreemant,  understanding,  or 


movement   in 
looking  tow: 
stltutlon    of 


treaty  by  the  President  or  other  person  In 
authority  be  Immediately  made  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  advice  and  consent,  and  that  rati- 
fication requires  a  two-thirds  concvirrlng  vote 
by  the  Senate; 

Finally,  that  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  prevent  the  Insidious  practice 
of  making  agreements  whose  provisions  are 
kept  secret  from  the  American  people  and 
would  guarantee: 

1.  The  balance  of  power  of  the  three 
branches  of  Government  as  set  forth  In 
our  Constitution  will  be  maintained. 

2.  The  people  will  be  promptly  Informed 
of  all  actions  on  foreign  policy  taken  by 
their  Government,  through  the  CoNoan- 
8IONAI.  Rscoao  and  the  press  and  radio;  and, 
finally, 

'  3.  Assure  the  people  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  pre- 
served at  all  times  In  Its  relationship  to 
other  nations. 

Whereas  the  International  Security  Con- 
ference is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  month  of  April  1946:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Allen  Coimty  Republi- 
can Club  sponsor  a  movement  In  this  and 
other  communities  urging  that  all  sessions 
of  this  Conference  be  open  to  the  American 
public  through  representatives  of  the  preM 
and  radio;  and  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  In  the  event  an  In- 
ternational governing  body  be  set  up  at  the 
International  Security  Conference  that  a  day- 
to-day  record  of  the  complete  proceedings  of 
this  body,  similar  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, be  published  and  be  made  available  to 
the  American  people,  press,  and  radio  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

NlWS-SZNTlNIX     GrVXN     HONOK     BT     G.     O.     P. 

Club  —  Resolution     Peaisks     Fight     roa 

FtXZDOM 

Editorial  policy  of  the  News-Sentinel  In 
combating  un-American  doctrines  seeking  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  American 
freedom  and  constitutional  government  is 
praised  In  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Allen 
County  Republican  Club  at  Its  meeting  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A  Wednesday  Robert  Richey, 
president  of  the  club,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing which  was  addressed  by  Victor  Joee,  at- 
torney and  orator  of  Marlon  County. 

The  resolution  praising  the  News-Senti- 
nel's stand  against  the  movement  designed  to 
rob  Americans  of  their  freedom.  Is  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Allen  County  Republican 
Club  of  Port  Wayne.  Ind.,  Is  deeply  interested 
in  furthering  In  every  way  true  AmerlcanLsra 
In  not  only  its  own  community  but  through- 
out the  entire  State  and  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  News-Sentinel  Is  outstanding 
In  Its  featuring  of  columnists  who  not  only 
uphold  and  stand  for  the  finest  principles  of 
the  real  spirit  of  America  but  exposes  those 
individuals  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  their  un-American  doc- 
trines: Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  club  extend  Its  thanks 
and  ftill  appreciation  to  the  News-Sentinel 
for  the  most  excellent  help  and  cooperation 
being  given  us,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  newspaper's  splendid  editorial  and  news 
policies." 

PLEADS    rOS    AMERICAN   rREEDOM 

County  Attorney  Lee  J.  Hartzell  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  Cochalrmen  with  him 
were  Deputy  Sheriff  Ira  Summers,  Ruth 
Scott,  and  Oulna  Evans.  Mr  Hartzell  intro- 
duced Mi.  Jose  \  ho  reviewed  the  struggles  of 
the  pioneers  In  developing  the  country  and 
establishing  the  American  freedom  under 
which  the  country  grew  to  be  great.  He  said 
that  It  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  developing  that  freedom  that  the 
pioneers  came  to  these  shcwes. 

"The  present  national  administration  is 
endeavoring  to  stifle  these  freedoms."  said 
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Mr.  Jose.  "He 
leans  who  vaJi 
with  the  bac 
ancestors  the; 
these  defllers 
conquerable  e 
founded  the  c 
these  freedom 
out  the  ulterlc 
national  admli 
life." 


wever,  tiiere  are  enough  Amer- 
le  this  freedom  so  highly  that 
cgrountls  of  their  Illustrious 
•  will  defeat  the  ptirpoee  of 
)f  Ameilcan  liberty.  The  vm- 
plrlt  of  these  pioneers  who 
Duntry  will  rise  to  restore  all 
B  unimpaired  and  will  wipe 
r  influence  which  the  present 
ilBtratlpn  has  left  on  American 
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BLAMED  roa  Jtrnxau  oklinquxnct 

The  speaker  blamed  the  present  national 
administration  for  being  the  principal  fac- 
tor contributing  towiird  the  "aJarmitig  In- 
creaae  in  Juvenile  tellnquency  in  recent 
years." 

"By  putting  a  prenaltun  on  deception  and 
bad  faith  In  oir  National  Government  and 
by  Ju.'stlfytng  itny  means  to  gain  a  desi^ 
end.  the  leaden  of  ths  administration  have 
given  our  youth  a  fiilse  picture  of  moral 
values  and  coce  of  elhlce  and  the  Nation- 
wide spread  of  luvenll<!  dellnqxiency  has  been 
the  natural  res  ilt. 

"POTt  Wsyne  and  Indiana  is  Indeed  for- 
tunate In  having  such  an  aggressive,  loyal 
American  orgai  >lcatlon  as  the  Allen  County 
Republican  Club." 

"Every  Amerl  »n  city  should  have  such  an 
organization  to  help  safeguard  and  restore 
rights  gained  for  us  by  our  sturdy,  heroic 
ancestors  and  to  help  restore  the  moral 
values  and  conceptions  of  honesty  which 
have  been  crushed  lnix>  the  dtist  by  those 
who  would  irretrievably  stifle  our  American 
Ubertles." 

The  speaker  also  deplored  at  length  the 
great  waste  of  the  substance  and  wealth  of 
the  country  In  ;he  "trt  mendous  sums  which 
are  being  given  away  lo  people  all  over  the 
world  by  the  present  administration." 

"This  waste  of  the  p<!ople's  money  and  the 
Nation's  resources  is  lonconsclonable,"  said 
Jose. 


Nuds  for  Last-SUnd  Barrier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSAC  ^{TBETTS 

IN  THE  HOUS  E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoko,  ::  include  the  following 
article  by  Lester  AUea  from  the  Boston 
Post  of  March  :  1. 194J.: 

Nazis  roR  Last  Stand  BARanm — Hope  "Innxb 
Fortress"  in  Wium  or  South  Oexmant 
Will  Help  Tkxm  to  Dklat  Final  Dat  or 
Doom 

(Sir  Leste.-  Allen) 
High  In  the  cr  jel  terrain  of  the  Apennines 
in  Italy,  where  i American  soldiers  have  been 
fighting  a  "forgotten  war"  against  the  best 
remaining  troops  left  to  the  Germans  In  a 
■Ingle  army  unl;.  the  (iermans  have  staged 
a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  final  stand  in  the 
mountain  fastmisses  of  southern  Germany, 
Austria,  and   thj  Tyrol. 

It  has  not  been  noticed,  perhaps.  In  the 
excitement  of  tie  victories  of  the  Cologne 
plain,  that  specliJ  Amercan  mountain  troops 
have  been  sent  Into  action  against  the  crack 
German  Army  kjpt  tog<!ther  In  Italy  by  Von 
Kesselrlng.  In  this  :UTny  are  found  no 
voiksturm  or  vn  ksgrenadler  units,  no  "can- 
non fodder"  scn.ped  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  German  manpower  barrel.  Von  ECessel- 
ring's  men  are  c -afty  fighters  who  know  how 
to  sow  mlneflells  and  cling  to  mountains. 


WABX    "UkBT    stand"    COMINQ 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
time  when  the  Germans  would  pxill  these 
crack  troops  out  of  the  Po  VaUey.  out  of 
Italy  to  the  line  from  Switzerland,  through 
the  Tyrol,  the  Dolomites,  and  the  Carnlc 
Alps.  It  Is  virtually  certain  now  that  this 
army  will  withdraw  when  the  Germans  aban- 
don the  north  German  plain  before  the  un- 
bearable squeese  of  American  and  British 
Armlea  from  the  west  and  the  Red  Armies 
from  the  east. 

The  German  high  command  has  with- 
drawn and  set  up  headquarter*  in  southern 
Germany  where  a  lucceaslon  of  mountain 
chains,  covered  with  heavy  forest,  gouged  by 
•hadowy  valleys  which  are  commanded  by 
peaks,  make  it  difficult  for  modern  armies 
employing  Unks  and  aircraft  to  maneuver. 
Bit  by  bit  this  mountainous  "Inner  fortress" 
has  been  armed  and  provisioned  for  the  last 
stand. 

During  the  past  8  months  cattle,  grain,  and 
canneries  have  been  removed  from  other 
parU  of  the  Reich  and  established  In  this 
Inner  fortress.  The  Todt  organlaatlons  have 
been  put  to  work  constructing  military  de- 
fenses of  the  roads  and  passes  leading  to 
this  fortress. 

The  civilian  population  dislocated  from 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Cologne  plain, 
northern  Germany,  Silesia,  East  Prussia, 
Pomeranla,  and  Saxony  has  been  combed  out. 
and  the  hardy  Nazis  of  die-hard  persuasion 
have  been  shipped  to  the  Inner  fortress, 
while  the  remainder  have  been  rejected. 

INTOBMATION    LKAXINO    OUT 

This  information  has  come  from  Germany 
piecemeal  through  neutral  foreign  countries. 
A  Swiss,  making  his  way  home  from  Hol- 
land to  Zurich,  ordinarily  a  trip  requiring 
less  than  30  hours  on  the  slowest  trains,  was 
5  weeks  in  passage,  for  the  trains  rolling 
southward  were  crammed  with  elite  Nazi 
civilians,  bound  for  the  inner  fortress. 
Freight  trains  bore  stocks  of  live  cattle, 
piled -up  bags  of  grain,  guns,  and  other 
armament,  all  rolling  down  through  Wurt- 
temburg  away  from  any  of  the  present  fight- 
ing fronts. 

With  our  armies  on  the  Rhine  in  posses- 
sion of  the  only  feasible  bridgeheads  where 
large  armies  can  cross  at  Arnhelm.  Cologne, 
Mayence,  Mannheim,  and  Kohl,  the  direction 
of  the  attack  upon  Germany  Is  foredestined 
by  the  nature  of  the  terrain.  General  Eisen- 
hower has  made  so  secret  In  three  addresses 
directed  to  the  German  people,  the  German 
soldiers,  and  the  German  ofOoers  that  he 
plans  to  cut  up  the  German  armies  in  the 
field. 

These  statements  of  the  supreme  com- 
mander are  not  mere  threats,  but  promises, 
for  it  has  tieen  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Allied  command  to  say  nothing  unless  it  Is 
possible  to  accomplish  what  they  have  set 
out  to  do.  Thus,  cutting  up  the  German 
armies  in  the  field  must  be  carried  out 
where  it  is  possible  to  maneuver  with  great 
weight  and  speed. 

This  plan  Impels  our  forces  to  burst  into 
the  north  German  plain.  The  best  bridge- 
heads on  the  Rhine  for  this  undertaking  are 
Arnhelm  in  southern  Holland,  where  the 
British  forces  are  poised,  and  Cologne  where 
the  Americans  are  building  up  and  regroup- 
ing for  the  river  crossing. 

Patton's  Third  Army  is  exerting  its  effort 
to  swing  northeastward  along  the  Moselle 
River  to  effect  the  capture  of  Coblenz.  It 
Is  possible  that  Patch's  Seventh  Army  will  be 
left  the  task  of  clearing  the  Rhine  left  bank 
from  Coblenz  to  Strasbourg,  while  the  Third, 
First,  and  Ninth  Armies  plunge  into  Germany 
across  the  Rhine. 

PROBLEMS    POR    XISENBOWCR 

To  halt  across  the  Rhine  and  attempt  to 
clear  the  right  flank  by  turning  into  the 
Odenwald   would   send   our   troops    against; 


terrain  where  they  would  be  stymied  for 
weeks  and  months  by  warfare  Identical  with 
the  flghUng  at  the  f<wgotten  front  in  the 
Apennines,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Rhine 
crossing  woiild  be  nullified. 

Two  problems  face  General  Elsenhower 
In  the  Rhine  crossing,  and  neither  of  them 
concern  the  crossing  Itself,  but  what  happens 
after  the  crossing.  He  must  have  a  strong 
force  on  bis  right  flank,  now  filled  by  Pat- 
ton's  Third  Army  to  guard  against  the  Ger- 
mans using  any  troops  from  the  luilan  front 
in  a  surprise  blow  similar  to  the  one  by 
von  Rundstedt  through  the  Ardennes  in  De- 
cember. And  the  second  problem  it  the 
possibility  of  a  defensive  position  set  up  by 
the  Germans  on  the  River  Weeer  to  impede 
his  Incursion  into  the  north  German  plain  to 
stuck  and  take  the  great  ports  of  north  Ger- 
many—Hamburg and  Bremen. 

If  the  all-Nail  citadel  of  mounUlnous 
south  Germany.  Austria,  and  the  Tyrol  U  to 
be  employed — and  every  sign  polnu  to  It* 
use  for  the  last  stand.  General  Elsenhower 
mtjst  plan  either  to  wheel  and  retrace  his 
course  after  he  has  cleaned  out  the  north 
German  plain,  and  at  the  same  time  plan 
to  change  the  whole  character  of  the  flghUng 
from  a  war  of  maneuver  to  a  war  of  position 
In  which  mountain  troops,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  fighting  much  as  they  did  at 
Casslno  and  as  the  forgotten  Fifth  u  now 
fighting  in  Italy,  inch  forward  slowly  against 
a  fanatical  enemy. 

It  isnt  an  easy  task  allocated  to  American 
arms  in  the  present  set-up  of  occupation  of 
Germany,  for  the  toughest  Job  has  been  as- 
Blgned  to  the  Americans.  Virtually  all  of 
the  almost  Impregnable  FKJSltione  which  the 
die-hards  will  defend  are  In  the  American 
occupation  zone,  and  to  occupy  this  zone 
the  Germans  must  be  routed  out  with  all 
their  arms. 

EQUIPMENT    SENT    SOUTH 

There  are  omlnotis  signs,  too,  that  the  key 
workers  and  all  the  machinery  needed  to 
continue  the  struggle  in  the  inner  fortress 
have  been  removed  into  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountainous  area,  together  with  all  the  best 
locomotives  and  rollng  stock  looted  from 
Europe.  It  has  been  noticed,  too,  that  for- 
eign workers  have  not  been  employed  In  the 
hidden  war  factories  of  south  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Bohemia  for  over  a  year,  but 
these  foreigners  were  shifted  to  north  Ger- 
many, the  Ruhr,  Silesia,  and  north  Saxony, 
all  areas  which  will  be  or  have  been  overrun 
by  invading  armies. 

There  Is  an  opportunity  to  frtistrate  this 
Nazi  plan,  however,  by  swift  and  decisive  ac- 
tion when  the  moment  la  ripe.  Any  defen- 
sive plan  the  Nazis  contemplate  for  the  inner 
fcMtress  must  be  Implemented  by  at  least  80 
divisions  of  troops  at  the  outset  of  the  with- 
drawal Into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain- 
ous country  chosen  for  the  last  stand. 

The  withdrawal  must  be  excellently  or- 
ganized, perhaps  with  the  same  skill  dU- 
played  In  the  retreat  from  Stalingrad,  and 
mtist  b^  based  upon  iron  discipline  of  troops 
not  disheartened  by  one  defeat  sfter  another. 
In  the  army  on  the  Po,  which  for  so  long  has 
conducted  a  holding  against  Gen.  Mark 
Clark's  Fifth  Army,  the  Germans  hsve  18 
divisions  of  excellent  soldiers,  not  at  full 
strength  but  kept  together  as  a  unit.  The 
kind  of  defensive  warfare  they  have  em- 
ployed as  a  specialty  Is  In  mountainous  ter- 
rain with  the  lavish  use  of  land  mines  and 
patrols. 

WTTB}  STATES   HAS   MOUNTAIN   FICBTEIS 

In  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Armies,  one  In 
Italy  and  one  In  Alsace-Lorraine,  we  have 
two  field  forces  which  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  mountain  fighting  against  the 
Germans.  The  Seventh  has  fought  in  Italy 
and  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  In  France,  and 
the  Fifth  has  specialized  almost  entirely  in 
mountain  fighting.  These  two  armies  must 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  force  to  be  employed 
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In   routing   the    Oermana   from    their    iMt 
fortrem. 

No  doubt  the  rwlft  and  decisive  movea 
Which  will  be  taken  when  the  Nazis  seek  to 
retire  Into  the  Inner  fortress  will  Include  a 
dash  by  the  Third  Army  across  the  lines  of 
communication  of  the  Wehrmach.  as  It  seeks 
to  retire  southward  from  the  north  German 
plain,  while  both  strategic  and  tactical  air 
forces  hammer  at  the  roads  and  railroads  to 
disrupt  and  halt  the  retirement. 

The  German  forces  which  faced  the  Rus- 
sians In  Hungary,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  forces  saved  from  the  siege  of  Budapest, 
have  retire*  Into  Austria  and  northern  Yugo- 
slavia to  bold  that  defensive  position  The 
Oennan  forces  around  Breslau.  holding  that 
flank  against  Rxisslan  attack,  will  fall  back 
upon  the  Sudetan  Mountains  and  Bohemia. 
Military  plans  disciissed  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference more  likely  concerned  the  unified 
action  to  minimize  and  break  up  this  retire- 
ment Into  the  Inner  fortress  for  the  last  stand 
than  the  concerted  pincers  attacks  of  the 
American.  British,  and  Riisslan  Armies, 
ifhlch  were  already  prepared  and  In  their 
middle  phases  when  the  Yalta  Conference 
was  held. 

The  final  chapters  of  the  war  In  Europe 
may  only  be  written  after  Germany  has  been 
defeated  In  the  field  and  the  remnants  driven 
Into  the  mountains,  for.  as  long  as  the  Nazis 
can  preserve  an  army  in  being,  they  still  can 
bargain  with  the  hangman. 


h(  re 


Patton  Rinf  s  the  Bell  Af  ain  Amidst  Gasps 
of  Admiration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KSMTtTCXT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  194S 

Mr.  MAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoao.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Capt. 
Lowell  M.  Limpiu: 

Pattow    "Rii«as    THS    BsLL"    AoAiw     Amidst 

OAsrs  or  AsMnunoif 

(By  Capt    Lowell  M   Llmpus) 

"Old  Blood  and  GuU"  Patton's  latest 
lung*  is  carrying  him  into  key  territory 
again,  and  this  time  he's  ringing  up  a  flve- 
foid  achievement  which  has  military  men 
here  ooee  more  gasping  with  admiration  : 

1.  He's  cmaahing  through  the  center  of  the 
Oemuui  line  and  threatenmg  to  circle 
around  and  outflank  four  Nazi  field  armies. 

9.  He's  swinging  Into  another  strategic  po- 
sition where  he  can  strike  In  any  one  of 
three  different  directions  and  yet  pierce  the 
heart  of  central  Germany  whichever  way  he 
goea. 

i.  By  so  doing  he  now  ttireatens  to  cut  off 
the  expected  retreat  of  Hitler's  northern 
garrlsona  into  the  mountains  of  central 
Germany. 

4.  He  also  automatically  endangers  three 
more  badly  hurt  German  armies  facing  two 
Allied  armies  to  the  south. 

5.  Re's  tiireatening  another  10.000  square 
miles  of  key  German  territory,  which  he  may 
add  to  the  8.000  be  helped  to  knock  off  dur- 
ing the  past  3  weeks. 

CMS  rOR  THS  BOOKS 

Lieutenant  General  Patton  accomplished 
all  this  when  h^  circled  around  and  smashed 
across  the  uppe*  Rhine  af  te"  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest samples  of  military  brcken-fleld  run- 
ning that  the  history  oocks  will  ever  record. 
And  it  was  this  run  which  carried  hun  into 
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trjing 


groups 
se\en. 


his  present  position,  w 
menace  on  the  flank  of 
gllng  to  stop  Elsenhower'] 
upper  Rhine. 

Up  there  two  German 
Ing   four   armies,   are 
Anglo-American  Army 
Patton  himself  makes 

The  old  cavalry  veteran 
pectatlrn'  when  he  once 
opponents  scarcely  laid  a 
he  broke   Into  the  clear 
Army  broke  through  the 
he  sent  his  tanks  raclni ; 
miles,  through  the  hills 
Valley.     At  Coblenz.  he  s 
and  came  plunging  down 
th?  Rhine. 

He  then  turned  south 
crashed  Into  the  rear  of 
which  was  still  holding 
at  bay.    Together  the  two 
the  second  third  of  the 
wasn't    through    yet. 
east  and  went  plunging 
establish  our  second  bt( 
Frankfort. 

AHT    WAT    n 


^rmy  groups,  total- 
to  check  two 
with  six.  while 


he's  a  looming 
Germans  strug- 
plunge  across  the 


lived  up  to  all  ex- 
got  loose  and  his 
hand  on  him,  after 

When  his  Third 
west  wall  at  Trier 

northeast  for  65 

above  the  Moselle 

1  iddenly  spun  about 

the  south  bank  of 


for  50   miles   and 

the  Siegfried  Line, 

'8  Seventh  Army 

Americans  wrecked 

Wall,  but  Patton 

whirled    straight 

across  the  river  to 

bridgehead  below 

GOOD 


Patch 


Wiist 

H! 


This  performance  was    nore  than  War  De 
partment  observers  had  counted  on.     They 
hadn't  expected  any  Rhine  crossing  Just  yet. 

An  extra  dividend  is  his  present  position, 
at  the  edge  of  the  Praikfort  plain.  Now 
new  opportunities  are  opening  up.  labeled 
Hesse.  Tburingla,  and  Frwconia  Each  Is  a 
logical  target  for  his  nei  t  plunge,  and  con- 
tains some  nice  new  t  utobahnen — super- 
duper  highways. 

One  such  highway  ruhs  northward  up  a 
nice  valley  from  Frankfort  through  Hesse 
to  Kassel.  at  the  edge  ofl  the  north  German 
plain,  right  behind  Elsenhower's  advance; 
another  extends  northeastward  through  a 
second  valley  to  Puldaf  and  Eisenach  In 
Thurlngla.  A  third  vaBey  rum.  northeast 
Irom  Stuttgart  to  Wurtiurg,  in  Pranconla, 
and  it  has  a  superhighw^  on\  60  miles  east 
of  Patton  now. 

All  three  possibilities  are  presented  to 
"Smiling  Albert"  Kesselmng.  plus  the  addi- 
tional one  that  Patton  nilght  ttim  back  and 
swing  up  the  Rhine  toward  Cologne.  (He 
isn't  apt  to.  though,  because  he  can  do  more 
damage  In  the  other  direction.) 

Thus  the  traditional  Cavalry-style  super- 
raids  of  the  Third  Arm^-ts  commander  again 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  a^t  for  our  side. 

Today,  therefore,  flnd^  Patton  poised  for 
what  may  be  his  third  [great  sweep  of  the 
war.  The  first  carried  him  out  ^f  Normandy 
across  Prance.  The  second  out  of  Prance 
across  the  Rhlneland.  "the  third  out  of  the 
Rhlneland  across — where? 

Well,  that's  apt  to  b^  "Smiling  Albert's" 
•64  question. 


India  Aroused  at 


tW  Action 


EXTENSION  Oi    REMARKS 


HON.  E.  H.  IPEDRICK 


or  wssT  vTiiciinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Afarcj^  26.  1945 

Mr.  HEDRICK.    Mf.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  refiarks  in  the  Rxc- 

CRD.  I  include  an  artlcli  from  the  Releigh 

Register,  Beckley,  W.  ya. 

nrora  acoxtsss  at 

Bombay. — A  committee 
States  House  ot 
tx>nsideration  of  the  Indikn 


CONGBXSS 


Represex  itatives 


Acnow 

vote  in  the  United 

to  postpone 

immigration  bill 


aroused  a  bitter  press  reaction  in  India  to- 

dav. 

The  postponement  "comes  as  a  tragic  anti- 
climax to  reports  which  flooded  India  giving 
the  impression  that  American  opinion  was 
overwhelmingly  pro-Indian  in  this  matter," 
the  Free  Press  Journal  declared. 

"For  this.  American  news  ageacles  and  the 
United  States  O.  W  I.  have  to  thank  them- 
selves," the  newspaper  asserted,  "by  cabling 
lengthy  reports  of  individual  opinions  they 
had  created  a  false  atmosphere  of  misplaced 
faith   In  American    intentions." 

The  publication  said  the  committee  vote 
"goes  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  Roosevelt  and 
Joseph  Grew,  Under  Secretary  of  SUte,  the 
Americans  are  not  so  idealistlcally  minded 
that  they  can  look  up>on  even  mild  reforms 
with  anything  but  selfish  eyes.  Is  this  a 
foretaste  of  things  to  come  at  San  Fran- 
cisco?" 

Indians,  it  was  said,  had  been  looking  to- 
ward the  San  Francisco  world  security  con- 
ference, April  25.  as  the  possible  beginning  of 
consideration  of  the  Asiatics'  position  in  the 
light  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

Earlier,  Indian  Nationalists  had  reacted 
sharply  against  the  Indian  Government's 
choice  of  the  viceroy's  council  members  as 
delegates  to  San  Francisco.  They  charged  in 
the  press  and  elsewhere  that  the  cotmcll 
members  would  represent  only  British  au- 
thority. 

Indians  said  that  the  proposed  immigra- 
tion of  100  persons  annually  carried  no  threat 
to  the  American  way  of  life  and  that  the 
vote  of  the  House  committee  reflected  only 
racial  antagonism. 


The  ¥/ilners  Make  Their  Supreme 
Contributioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SARHUEL  A.  WEISS 

or    PZNN'-TtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fre- 
quently inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  accomplishments  of  members 
of  B'nai  B'rith  afid  their  heroism  dis- 
played on  the  field  of  battle.  Today,  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  B'nai  B'rith 
father.  Joseph  A.  Wllner,  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  a  great  American  whose  two  sons, 
namely,  Major  Bernard  and  Captain 
John,  of  the  United  States  Army,  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Captain  John 
served  with  General  Patton's  Third  Army 
Tank  Corps. 

I  want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  Joseph 
Wilner.  double  gold-star  father,  who 
finds  some  measure  of  consolation  In  the 
fact  that  his  sons  died  for  the  noblest  of 
all  causes — for  their  God  and  country. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  editorial  comment  entit- 
led "The  Wilners  Make  Their  Supreme 
Contribution"  which  appeared  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  National  Jewish 
Monthly: 

THK   WnjTESS   MAKE  THEIB   STTPREME 
CONTRIBtmON 

Last  night  I  went  to  a  meeting  of  my  lodge. 
There  were  no  well-known  speak--  s.  There 
was  no  entertainment.  There  was  no  fine- 
spun oratory.  Yet  throughout  th-  evening 
the  program  held  the  audience  in  rapt  and 
even  profound  reverence.  They  had  braved 
the  icy  weather  to  come  to  a  B'nai  B'rith 
meeting  in  order  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to 
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two  brothers,  MaJ.  Bsmard  and  Capt.  John 
Wilner,  of  the  United  States  Anny,  who  had 
made  the  supreme  fiacriflce  in  the  service 
of  their  country. 

It  was  to  be  a  memorial  different  from 
other  memorials.  It  wasnt  8>}mething  carved 
of  bronze  or  stone.  The  SO  boys  of  the  new 
Wilner  AZA  Chapter  repreiiented  a  living 
symbol  as  they  were  drawn  up  on  the  plat- 
form to  receive  their  chartei-  denoting  their 
acceptance  into  the  B'nai  B'rith  Youth  Or- 
ganization. They  were  faced  by  Joseph  A. 
Wilner,  father  of  the  two  heroes.  We  who 
knew  the  boys,  t>oth  those  who  had  gone 
before  and  these  fresh -eyed  youngsters  who 
were  to  carry  on  an  honored  name,  wondered 
what  Joe  would  say.  We  wondered  whether 
he  could  stand  up  under  the  strain  and  how 
he  would  take  it. 

Our  fears  were  soon  allayed.  With  voice 
firm  and  strong,  Joe  told  un,  in  simple  and 
kindly  words,  of  his  great  kive  for  his  sons, 
which  h-^d  run  together  through  the  years 
with  his  love  for  B'nai  B'rith.  His  sons  had 
not  been  called.  They  had  gone  to  war  early 
and  voluntarily.  Bernard,  the  eldest,  was 
over  draft  age;  John,  the  younger,  could  have 
stayed  on  this  side  t>ecause  of  a  physical 
defect  which  only  an  operation  could  cure. 
He  had  Insisted  upon  the  operation,  and  then 
Joined  General  Patton's  Third  Army  Tank 
Corps.  Both  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  a 
few  months  apart.  Joe  Wilner,  exemplar  of 
B'nai  B'rith 's  devotion  to  its  country  and 
people,  spoke  of  them  with  the  pride  of  his 
patriarchal  forebears  and  a  true  American 
parent. 

He  told  us  how  he  wanted  the  new  chapter 
named  for  them  to  carry  on  In  the  way  his 
own  boys  would  have  wished,  and  in  the 
tradition  of  B'nai  B'rith.  He  recalled  how 
the  B'nai  B'rith  youth  movement  had  been 
bom  when  he.  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
In  1925.  had  voted  for  the  adoption  of  AZA 
and  the  Hillel  Foundations  by  B'nai  B'rith. 
He  looked  forward  to  its  future  growth,  when 
it  would  express  the  greatness  of  our  people 
and  help  advance  htmian  progress  even  more 
than  at  present 

We  sat  there  and  our  heartache  disap- 
peared. Then  we  knew.  We  knew  why  Jews 
live  and  live  on.  We  knew  that  not  even  the 
rantlngs  of  the  paperhanger  of  Munich,  not 
even  the  furnace  at  Lublin  to  which  our 
innocents  had  been  led.  can  quench  the 
spiritual  fortitude  our  people  can  summon 
in  their  critical  hour. 

Joe  Wilner,  double  gold-star  father,  ex- 
pressing the  spirit  of  his  sons,  their  mother, 
their  widows,  their  children,  who  sat  quietly 
through  the  ceremony,  and  the  boys  of  the 
Wilner  AZA  chapter  who  felt  profotindly  the 
message  given  to  them — this  was  B'nai  B'rith 
that  spoke  out  that  night  at  Just  another 
lodge  meeting. 

Maxtucs  Bisctze. 


Telephone  Wire  on  Wing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L  TOWE 

OF  MSW  JXBSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  TOWK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Rutherford  Re- 
publican under  date  of  March  23,  dealing 
with  one  of  the  newest  developments  of 
particular  value  in  connection  with  the 
prosecutloa  of  the  war — that  of  laying 
telephone  .-tnes  by  aircraft. 


I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  my  close  friends,  from  my 
home  town  of  Rutherford,  N.  J..  Paul  W. 
Blye.  played  an  extremely  important  part 
in  the  development  of  this  method. 

This  great  accomplishment  is  one  of 
many  examples  of  results  obtained  when 
the  technical  forces  of  private  enterprise 
join  those  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

The  article  follows: 
TELn»HO>fs    Wntx    on    Wing — Asmt's    New- 
est— PAUt    W.    Blte.    Ruthehford.    Bell 
Labosatort    Tkansmission    Engineeb,    As- 
sists IN  Pertectino  New  Method 
Rutherford  citizens  who  were  listening  to 
the  March  of  Time  radio  program  last  Fri- 
day evening,  were  thrilled  at  the  report  and 
fiight    demonstration    of    laying     telephone 
lines  by  aircraft. 

Participating  in  the  program  was  a  Ruth- 
erford man.  Borough  Councilman  Paul  W. 
Blye,  of  Woodland  Avenue,  transmission 
engineer.  Bell  Telephone  laboratories.  New 
York  City,  who  with  Army  Technical  Com- 
mand officers,  developed  this  new  boon  for 
military  uses  in  war. 

Mr.  Blye  was  on  the  air  to  report  the  tech- 
nical phases  and  accomplishments  of  the  new 
method,  this  t>eing  the  first  release  to  the 
public. 

BEtX    LAB    AND    ARKT    AIR 

Supervising  the  demonstration  were  Capt. 
R.  R.  Ford,  project  ofBcer  of  the  Air  Technical 
Service  Command  Equipment  Laboratory, 
and  Mr.  Blye. 

The  wire  was  laid  out  from  a  field  labora- 
tory set  up  at  Fort  Dlx,  more  than  a  year 
ago  as  the  base  for  continued  experiments 
conducted  with  the  close  cooj)eratlon  of  Col. 
L.  T.  Jones,  commanding  ofllcer  of  the  base, 
and  Major  K.  E.  Miller,  of  the  equipment  di- 
vision of  the  Air  Communications  Office  in 
Washington. 

MaJ.  Lawrence  M.  Proctor,  Jr.,  commandini; 
officer  of  the  Four  Thousand  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-ninth  Air  Base  Unit  at  Port  Dlx, 
who  with  his  men  handled  the  C-47  on  the 
scores  of  test  runs,  fiew  the  same  airplane  in 
the  press  demonstration  Friday  evening. 

The  demonstration  climaxed  months  of  re- 
search and  experiment.  Officials  revealed  in 
detail  their  process  of  laying  up  to  16  miles  of 
telephone  wire  over  any  type  of  terrain  under 
battle  conditions  from  a  twin-engined  C-Al 
cargo  airplane  at  the  Fort  Dlx  Army  Air  Base. 

HOW  rr  WAS  donx 

In  a  few  minutes  the  C-47,  flying  at  an 
altitude  of  only  200  feet  and  a  speed  of  some 
125  miles  per  hour,  threw  off  a  36-lnch  para- 
chute carrying  one  end  of  the  wire  t)allasted 
with  a  20-pound  weight,  laid  out  the  wire 
over  a  6-mile  course,  dropped  the  otlier  end 
at  a  designated  point,  and  a  conversation 
was  established  over  the  wire. 

During  the  wire-laying,  newspapermen  on 
the  airplane  were  able  to  talk  by  telephone 
with  other  press  representatives  on  the 
ground  where  phone  equipment  had  quickly 
been  hooked  on  to  one  terminus  of  the  wire. 

A  short  time  ago  telephone  wire  on  the 
wing  was  unheard  of.  Before  long  it  can 
be  a  commonplace  on  the  battlefield,  say  the 
officials. 

Its  battle  applications  are  endless  they  say, 
and  they  all  involve  saving  precious  time  and 
more  precious  lives.  Isolated  tanks  can  be 
linked  with  distant  operating  bases.  Pre- 
viously impenetrable  Jungles  and  impassable 
mountain  ranges  will  be  obliterated  as  com- 
munications obstacles  by  flights  of  a  few 
minutes  to  connect  operating  forces  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  Allied  battle  units. 

attain  iiAxnnjif,  is  unsa 
The  achievement  witnessed  Friday  by 
newspapermen  at  Fort  Dlx  of  uncoUlng  wire 
smoothly  without  snarls  or  brealcs  at  speeds 
exceeding  200  feet  per  second  required  con- 
siderable study  and  experiment,  including 


more  than  200  test  flights  at  the  Port  Dlx 
air  base. 

Gradually  the  numl>er  of  successful  runs 
increased  and  test  lengths  mounted  from 
1  mile  to  2  mUes  and  then  to  4  and  6. 
That  was  run  up  to  16,  the  specified  maxi- 
mum, and  then  suc<:ess  of  the  development 
was  signalized  when  16  miles  of  the  wire 
were  laid  over  the  rough  terrain  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  in  6^  minutes. 

Friday's  run  was  (J  miles  and  constituted 
the  first  time  the  pi-ocees  had  been  demon- 
strated to  the  press.  Soon  It  will  be  demon- 
strated with  all  its  SF»eeding  of  the  art  of  war 
and  elimination  of  lost  lives,  as  a  common- 
place feature  of  American  technique  of  mak- 
ing war  in  Asia  and  the  far  Pacific,  says  Mr. 
Blye. 

womiNCi  THx  wmx 

In  the  airplane  Friday  night  a  number  of 
colls  of  special  telephone  wire,  previously 
wound  by  a  small  automatic  machine  to  look 
something  like  a  ball  of  twine  at  a  grocery 
store,  only  larger,  were  imed  up  across  the 
cargo  floor.  Cased  in  wooden  boxes,  the  coils 
each  holding  two  miles  of  wire  were  con- 
nected together.  The  containers  were  placed 
one  Ijehind  the  other  In  a  line  extending 
diagonally  across  the  cargo  floor  from  the 
doorway  forward  toward  the  pilot's  compart- 
ment. 

Beginning  with  the  first  container  at  the 
doorway,  wire  from  the  outer  turns  of  the 
coll  were  drawn  through  container  openings 
and  spliced  to  wire  In  the  core  of  the  second 
coil.  Splicing  was  repeated  between  suc- 
ceeding tioxes  untU  aU  coUs  were  spliced  to- 
gether to  form  a  continuous  length  of  wire. 
In  all,  the  C-47  could  quickly  have  unraveled 
10  miles  of  telephone  wire. 

STABTINC  THE  KTTN 

A  short  tube  was  thrust  out  of  the  door- 
way and  attached  to  the  front  opening  of 
the  first  box. 

As  the  plane  approached  its  target  area 
where  the  line  was  to  start,  the  pilot  gave  a 
signal  and  the  man  moved  back  to  the  open 
doorway.  On  the  next  signal,  he  threw  out 
the  parachute  and  weight  with  line  atUched. 

The  parachute  opened  and  started  the 
wire  plying  out.  Tlje  weight  dropped  the 
line  end  quickly  to  the  desired  target  area 
and  the  pay-out  process  settled  down  to  a 
steady  thrumming  of  wire  leaving  the  plane. 

No  modification  was  required  for  the  plane. 
Containers  were  loaded  and  tied  down  lilu 
any  other  cargo,  except  for  being  placed  in 
line. 


From  die  Record  of  tke  A.  F.  of  L 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/-mn.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVEa 
Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  selection  from  an 
article  by  William  Green  in  the  American 
Pederationist  for  July  1943  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, decidedly  worthy  of  inclusion  In  the 
CONCaCSSIONAL  Recoeo. 

For  two  reasons:  First,  because  it 
briligs  out  clearly  the  instinctive  fore- 
sight which  these  American  workers  had, 
in  the  years  before  the  war,  of  the  inevi- 
table and  disastrous  consequences  of 
tyrannical  government  to  the  peace  of 
the  world;  and  second,  because  it  ex- 
presses so  forcibly  the  determination  of 
labor  that  another  period  of  mass  un- 
employment, threatening  as  it  certainly 
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will,  free  democratic  Institutioas.  shall 
not  come  upon  our  country  or  the  world. 

I  Prom  the  American  Federatlonlat  of 
July  1943] 

AMZBIC.\N    LABOB    IN    WORLD    AITAIBS 

(By  William  Green) 

Workers  throughout  the  world  are  deter- 
mined to  prevent  for  all  time  the  recxirrence 
of  mass  uriemplc3rment,  of  Industrial  depres- 
sions, and  to  forever  prevent  the  rise  of  total- 
itarian dictatorship  which  the  resulting  mass 
privation  and  mass  suffering  Inevitably  breed. 
The  great  depression  of  the  thirties  swept 
over   the   entire   world.    In   one   short   and 
disastrous    period.    It   destroyed    millions   of 
Jobs    and     rent    asunder     living     standards 
which  organized  labor  in  America  and  other 
free  nations  had  built  up  over  generations 
of  struggle  for  the  workers'  betterment.     In 
Europe  the  depression  swept  away  with  It  the 
very  foundations  of  the  democratic  order  and 
gave   rise   to   a  wave   of   fascism   which   de- 
stroyed not  only  the  rights  of  labor  but  also 
the  most  basic  human  rights. 

In  the  years  of  economic  disintegration, 
democratic  nations  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Fascist  dictatorship  by  fallliig  to  act 
in  concert. 

It  seems  prophetic  now  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labo.  took  a  determined 
stand  years  ago  in  warning  the  people  of 
democratic  nations  against  the  future  enemy 
and  in  urging  that  totalitarian  nations,  gov- 
erned by  tyrants  and  dictators,  be  dealt  with 
firmly  l>efore  it  was  too  late.  Ten  years  ago 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention 
voted  a  boycott  against  German  goods  in 
protest  against  the  suppression  by  Hitler  of 
the  right  of  working  people  to  organize  into 
free  trade-unions  and  against  the  repressive 
policies  of  the  German  Government  and  its 
persecution  of  minority  races.  This  boycott 
and  this  protest  were  made  stronger  by  each 
succeeding  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  Hitler  and  his  Nazi 
followers  grew  more  aggressive  and  vicious 
every  year 

The  1934  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
charged  the  Nazi  government  with  promoting 
ends  which  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
wtx'ld.  and  enslaving  thousands  of  men  and 
women  whose  only  crime  was  devotion  to 
liberty. 

In  1937.  5  years  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
American  Federation  of  Lat>or  declared  a  boy- 
cott against  Japan.  The  convention  de- 
clared : 

"We  hereby  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  condenin  the  outrageous  acts 
of  Japan  and  to  denounce  its  militarist  and 
conscienceless  policy.  We  recommend  that 
the  United  States  Government  prohibit  its 
cltisens  from  selling  war  material,  including 
scrap,  or  lending  money  to  Japan  tmtll  that 
nation  has  ceased  its  barbarous  methods  of 
conquest  " 

•  •  •  And  who  is  there  today  who  df»e« 
not  now  wish  from  the  very  bottom  of  his 
heart  that  we  had  reftised  to  sell  thousands 
of  tons  of  scrap  to  Japan  and  thus  help  in 
the  attack  upon  us:  that  we  had  refused  to 
temporize  with  and  appease  Fascist  dictators 
imtil  they  t>ecame  strong  enough  to  wage  this 
war  on  a  world  scale? 


Refolation  of  Bank  Holdinf  Companies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KZMTXTCXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVZS 

Uonday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.    SPENCE.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 


e  on  Banking  and 
of    Representatives, 

^ou  know,  the  Bank- 
designed  to  regu- 
inles  and  the  Board 
Dnslblllty  for  admln- 
ie  act.     The  reasons 


Insert  a  letter  I  have  ijeceived  from  Hon 
Marriner  S.  Eccles.  jChairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  cjf  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  a  sljatement  in  regard 
to  a  bill  which  I  hafe  introduced  this 
day  entitled  "A  bill  ti  control  and  reg- 
ulate bank  holding  companies;  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  relationships  between 
insured  banks  and  tlieir  affiliates;  and 
for  other  purposes":   J 

BoAKO  or  GovERNoifts  or  the 

Federal  Ri^ehve  Ststeic, 
Washingtop..  March  23,  1945. 
Hon.  Brent  Spence, 

Chairman,  Commit 
Currency.  House 
Washington,  D.  C 

Deas  Mb  Spbnce:  As 
Ing  Act  of  1933  was  in 
late  bank  holding  com 
has  had  the  express  res 
istering  that  part  of  t 
and  need  for  regulation  iwere  fully  developed 
in  the  extensive  hearings  and  reports  at  the 
time  and  need  no  rest^ement. 

Hawever.  the  laws  exacted  at  that  time 
have  not  proven  to  be  as  effective  as  was  in- 
tended and  the  proWemf  continued  to  be  one 
of  serious  concern  to  the  Board.  This  has 
been  true  also  with  respect  to  the  other  Fed- 
eral banking  agencies  which,  while  not  hav- 
ing the  primary  respcislbillty.  do  have  a 
real  Interest  In  the  subject  matter. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  April  29, 
1938,  the  President  pointed  out  the  great 
economic  power  that  might  be  wielded  by  a 
group  acquiring  domination  over  banking 
resources  in  any  considerable  area  of  the 
country  and  recomraencled  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  that  would  effectively  con- 
trol the  operation  of  bank-holding  com- 
panies. 

The  Board,  In  is  annufl  report  for  the  year 
1943,  recommended  the]  enactment  of  com- 
prehensive legislation  designed  to  correct 
certain  abuses  and  to  achieve  certain  objec- 
tives which,  to  the  Board,  seem  highly  desir- 
able in  the  public  Interest.  A  copy  of  the 
report  Is  enclosed  ana  you  will  And  the 
section  dealing  with  th^  Board's  recommen- 
dations on  page  34.  Slrice  its  report  numer- 
ous individual  banks  land  associations  of 
banks  have  importuned  jhe  Board  to  offer  the 
precise  form  of  a  bill  wnlch  would  carry  out 
the  Board's  recommendations  or  to  lend  its 
support  to  other  forma  of  suggested  bills. 
Representatives  in  Congress  have  made  sim- 
ilar requests.  There  h^s  been  neither  im- 
provement nor  change  ih  the  situation  since 
the  report  was  made  wh^lch  causes  the  Board 
to  feel  any  less  concern!  and  the  abuses  de- 
scribed In  the  report  co|itlnue  imabated  and 
uncontrolled. 

When  the  board  was  considering  its  annual 
report  for  1943,  a  draft  pt  a  bill  designed  to 
carry  out  the  recomme 
report  was  prepared 
The  board  has  asked  thit  I  deliver  a  copy  of 
this  draft  to  you  for  your  consideration  with 
the  hope  that  such  a  bill  will  be  Introduced 
by  you  and  will  receive  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress,  tit  is  enclosed  here- 
with. The  board  will  be  glad  to  respond  to 
any  request  for  further  Information  and  to 
assist  you  and  your  cofunlttee  in  any  ap 
proprlate  way. 

The  matter  of  the  introduction  of  the  en 
closed  bill  has  already  been  taken  up  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  under  date  of 
March  22  the  board  reeeived  a  letter  from 
the  Bureau  in  which  it  was  Indicated  that 
"there  wotild  be  no  objeetlon  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  proposed  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress." although,  of  course,  the  Bureau  made 
no  conunltment  as  to  thi  relation  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  to  tie  program  of  the 
President. 

I   am  also  enclosing    i  statement  of   the 
purposes  of  thi»  bill  whi4h  may  be  helpful  to 
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you  if  and  when  you  introduce  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.  S.  Ecctxs,  Chairman. 


STATEMENT   CONCEHNING    PROPOSED   LEGISLATION 
ATTECTING  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

On  April  29,  1944,  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  fteserve  System  made  its  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  covering  operations 
for  the  year  1943  Included  in  this  report 
was  a  recommendation  for  Immediate  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  bank  holding  companies. 
It  Is  extremely  desirable  that  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  has  not  already  done  so 
should  carefully  read  and  study  these  recom- 
mendations. The  proposed  bill  was  drafted 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  Board 
in  administering  those  provisions  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933,  which  dealt  with  bank 
holding  companies,  and  to  supply  the  needs 
recommended  by  the  Board  In  its  1943  report. 

The  present  bill  would  i«icorporate  all  pro- 
visions respecting  bank  holding  companies 
Into  one  section  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
This  section  would  become  section  23A  of 
that  act.  which  now  deals  with  "relations  of 
affiliates"  of  member  banks.  Existing  laws 
respecting  affiliate  relations  would  be  re- 
enacted  in  the  proposed  bill  and  would  be- 
come section  23B  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 
This  would  not  effect  any  substantial  change 
in  the  present  law  on  affiliate  relationships, 
except  that  the  law  which  now  covers  only 
member  banks  would  be  extended  to  cover 
all  insured  banJcs. 

Section  23A  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
It  would  be  amended  by  the  bill,  would  con- 
fine the  business  of  a  bank  holding  company 
to  the  operation  of  its  subsidiary  banks,  all 
other  unrelated  activities  being  prohibited. 
This  would  be  accomplished  by  a  direct  pro- 
hibition, by  requiring  bank  holding  com- 
panies within  a  reasonable  time  to  divest 
themselves  cf  nonbanking  companies  which 
they  may  now  control,  and  by,a  prohibition 
against  acquiring  stock  of  nonbanking  com- 
panies In  the  future.  Provision  Is  made, 
however,  for  the  retention,  under  appropri- 
ate safeguards,  of  nonbanking  companies 
which  are  merely  an  incident  to  the  hold- 
ing company's  main  business,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  retention  of  a  safety  deposit 
company. 

Bank  holding  companies  would  be  defined 
to  meet  the  Inadequacies  of  the  present  defi- 
nition and  more  nearly  in  the  manner  in 
which  Congress  has  defined  holding  com- 
panies operating  In  other  fields. 

Bank  holding  companies  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  purchasing  any  more  bank 
stock.  However,  in  order  to  protect  existing 
minority  interests  who  might  otherwise  have 
no  market  for  their  bank  stock,  the  prohibi- 
tion would  not  apply  to  a  situation  where 
the  holding  company  already  owns  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  stock  of  such  bank, 
provided  that  the  same  offer  to  purchase  is 
made  to  all  minority  holders  Th*-  bill  woiUd 
require  bank  holding  companies  within  2 
years  after  the  effective  date  thereof  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  bank  stock  acquired  after 
the  beginning  of  1943.  rhe  expansion  of 
existing  bank  holding  companies  would  thue 
be  curbed  while  at  the  same  time  the  bill 
would  make  it  unlawful  for  other  companies 
to  become  bank  holding  companies  by  the 
purchase  of  bank  stocks. 

Finally,  the  bUl  would  Improve  the  pres- 
ent ineffective  controls  over  the  operation  of 
bank  holding  companies.  The  deposits  of 
their  subsidiary  banks  In  due  course  would 
have  to  become  insured.  "Upstream"  loans 
and  Intercompany  sales  of  securities  would 
be  prohibited,  except  as  they  may  be  author- 
ized under  certain  conditions  by  the  Board. 
Dividends  out  of  other  than  operating  in- 
come would  be  regulated;  and  exorbitant  at 
tmreasonable  managerial  fees  would  be  pre- 
vented. Provision  is  made  for  the  exami- 
nation from  time  to  time  of  bank  holding 
companies  and  for  the  submiaeion  by  them 
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of  reports  similar  to  those  lequired  of  the 
banks  which  they  now  control.  Penalties  are 
set  up  as  well  as  means  of  enforcement;  but 
there  are  also  appropriate  provisions  for 
court  review  of  all  orders  which  the  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  Issue.  The  Board 
would  be  required  to  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress before  the  expiration  of  5  years  the 
results  of  Its  administration  of  this  act. 


The  United  States  Must  Be  Saved,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.  op 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
New  Orleans  Item  of  Wednesday,  March 
21,  1945. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   MUST   BE  SAVED,   TOO 

It  is  now  clearly  conceded  by  the  highest 
New  Deal  officials  that  the  productive  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  have  been  al- 
ready strained  to  the  danger  point  by  jmoun- 
talnous  contributions  of  all  sorts  which  the 
Government  has  made  to  peoples  overseas.  In 
lavish  outlays  and  exports  through  too  many 
unsj'Btematized  agencies.  It  Is  admitted  that 
these  expenditures  of  money  and  materials 
are  now  threatening  the  stability  of  our  own 
economic  structure,  and  will  reduce  our  own 
people  below  reasonable  standards  of  living 
even  for  wartime — If  not  rationally  checked 
in  order  to  avert  national  disaster. 

All  this  abundantly  appears  In  a  move  by 
Director  of  Mobilization  B3rrnes,  our  "Assist- 
ant President"  himself,  on  March  11.  He  an- 
nounced that  day  that  he  has  set  up  a  com- 
mittee over  the  most  Important  of  these 
spending  and  exporting  agencies  "to  protect 
our  domestic  economy  and  support  our  war 
effort"  by  correlating  their  scattery  opera- 
tions to  put  proper  checks  upon  the  tre- 
mendous overseas  floods  of  our  money  and 
goods. 

Mr.  Byrnes"  position  has  thus  been  sum- 
marized. In  part: 

Military  needs  come  first;  then  relief  sup- 
plies In  the  wake  of  battles.  All  other  bids 
for  relief.  rehabUitation.  and  other  export 
goals  must  then  be  balanced  against  "our 
own  minimum  essential  civilian  economy." 

His  committee  is  to  prevent  overconunlt- 
ments  by  a  number  of  independent  agencies. 
It  Is  to  examine  all  factors  which  pertain  to 
our  capacity  to  export  things  for  support  of 
the  war,  other  than  direct  lend-lease  military 
commitments.  •  •  •  it  must  develop  a 
tmiform  program  for  aid  to  other  countries, 
with  full  knowledge  of  all  such  obligations 
accepted  up  to  date,  and  of  the  needs  of  oxir 
own  domestic  economy.  The  following  warn- 
ing Is  given  In  his  own  terms: 

"Consideration  must  be  given  to  commit- 
ments which  were  made  In  the  past,  but  now 
appear  capable  of  fulfillment  only  with 
serious  impact  on  our  own  civilian  economy. 
And  It  may  be  necessary  to  reconsider  these 
commitments  with  the  countries  to  which 
they  have   been  made." 

This  is  the  first  sign  of  realism  in  a  long 
riot  of  loose  ^nding  and  exporting.  It  is 
strong  medicine  and  won't  be  liked  abroad; 
but  It  needs  to  be  administered.  Far  If  our 
home-economy  is  threatened  with  under- 
mining by  previous  excesses  in  this  way. 
what  must  bo  the  blighting  effect  upon  us  of 
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the  enormous  and  variegated  forms  of  lavish 
outlay  which  are  constantly  being  pressed 
upon  us  for  the  post-war  future? 

Congress,  becoming  alarmed.  Is  already 
about  to  restrict  lend-lease  spending  rigidly 
to  war  purposes,  and  prohibit  it  for  foreign 
relief,  rehabilitation  or  anything  else,  after 
the  war.  But  within  24  hours  after  Mr. 
Byrnes  spoke.  Director  Lehman,  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, made  a  gloomy  statement  fore- 
shadowing "the  tragic  consequences  of 
failure"  to  make  "adequate  provision"  for 
relief  in  the  countries  already  liberated. 
And  never  forget  that  other  demands  will 
be  made  on  Uncle  Sam,  already  groggy,  for 
countries  that  have  not  yet  been  liberated. 
We  don't  speak  against  easonable  aid 
where  needs  are  worst.  But  it  must  be  held 
in  check,  lest  we  ruin  this  country  too. 
America  can't  give  the  rest  of  the  suffering 
world  all  Its  people  need — to  say  nothing  of 
all  they  want.  To  do  that  would  exhaust 
our  granaries,  mines,  and  money.  It  would 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  and 
reduce  us  to  the  evils  that  have  overcome 
most  of  the  warring  peoples  overseas. 

Already  we  have  heard  rumors  of  long- 
term  credit  of  $9,000,000,000  to  Britain,  to 
help  rebuild  or  repair  her  economic  struc- 
ture and  maintain  her  commerce.  And  now 
we  are  hearing  of  a  bid  from  Russia  for  »7,- 
000,000  for  similar  purposes.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  China  and  France  will  be 
In  the  bidding  too.  And  so  will  every  smaller 
country  that  has  suffered  by  the  war.  We  are 
also  invited  to  assume  billions  of  financial 
risks  for  an  international  bank.  And  the 
calls  upon  us  are  and  will  be  swollen  incal- 
culably by  other  calls  for  outright  or  dis- 
guised gifts  all  over  the  map. 

These  bids  are  sometimes  supported  by 
specious  assertions  that  all  these  other  na- 
tions are  fighting  to  save  the  United  States 
from  nazidom.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
true. They  are  fighting  for  themselves,  in  a 
war  which  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  start- 
ing, which  they  did  nothing  to  prevent  while 
falling  to  prepare  to  fight  It.  Into  that  war 
we  were  dragged  by  our  sympathy  with  them. 
Prom  the  direst  consequences  of  It  we  have 
saved  them  by  the  most  titanic  Investment 
of  blood  and  treasure  that  any  nation  ever 
undertook  in  such  a  case.  Yet  we  were  3,000 
miles  farther  from  It  than  any  of  them,  and 
were  never  in  such  danger  from  our  present 
enemies  as  they  were. 

Let  such  things  be  candidly  and  rationally 
considered  when  dire  necessity  for  our  own 
survival  requires  us  to  measure  how  far  we 
can  go  to  ease  a  whole  world's  woes. 

Mr.  Byrnes  has  sounded  a  sane 'note.  We 
liope  that  enough  of  his  New  Deal  friends 
win  realize  It  to  save  this  country  from  a 
situation  In  which  it  will  Itself  need  help 
which  cannot  t>e  found. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
car 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  March  24,  1945: 

Speaking  for  the  Independence  of  the  Re- 
puolic  of  Lithuania,  which  was  established 
on  February  16.  1918,  as  a  modem  nation, 
under   a  constitutional    government. 


From  the  earliest  times  it  had  developed 
Ite  own  language,  similar  to  the  ancient 
Aryan  language  of  the  Hindus,  iu  own  cul- 
ture, and  its  own  traditions. 

Its  people  are  not  related  to  the  Slavs, 
but  have  been  welded  together  into  a  d*.s- 
tlnct  nationality,  through  common  Interests 
and  ideals. 

As  early  as  1669.  Lithuania  showed  a  de- 
termination   to    achieve    Independence. 

During  the  period  of  popular  representa- 
tion. 1905  to  1914,  Lithuania  revived  the 
autonomous  movement. 

In  World  War  No.  1  Lithuania  had  to 
bear  hostile  invasion  and  suffered  severely, 
the  country  being  devastated  alike  by  alleged 
friend  and  avowed  foe. 

No  people  have  a  stronger  claim  to  the 
right  of  self-government  and  independence 
than  do  the  3,000.000  people  of  Lithuania. 

This  Indepxendence  was  lost  for  no  other 
reason  than  its  geographical  location. 

It  is  occupied  by  other  nations  during 
World  War  No.  2  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
countries  of  Belgium  and  Czechoslovakia  are 
now  occupied. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  has  malnUlned 
friendly  relations  with  its  neighbors. 

When  It  asks  for  Independence,  It  asks 
only  that  Its  national  Identity,  its  culture, 
language,  and  traditions  be  preserved. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
mighty  proud  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

And  as  Americans  they  are  doing  their 
share  in  fighting  this  war. 

The  records  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  Washington  will  reveal  that  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  desoent  have  purchased  in  ex- 
cess of  their  quota  of  War  bonds  and  that 
they  are  among  the  first  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  nationality  groups. 

The  fact  that  many  of  them  have  only 
been  Americans  for  one  generation  or  pos- 
sibly two  gives  them  a  stronger  appreciation 
of  the  blessings  of  American  citizenship. 

More  so,  perhaps,  than  Is  the  appreciation 
of  many  of  their  fellow  citizens  whose  fabi- 
llles  have  never  known  another  land  since 
the  Mayflower  established  one  of  Its  first 
beachheads   on   this  continent. 

It  Is  only  natural,  though,  that  they  have 
an  affection  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
Just  as  our  fellow  Americans  are  concerned 
with  other  lands. 

Many  have  a  special  concern  for  China  or 
Prance,  for  England  or  Switzerland. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  have  a 
special  concern  for  Lithuania. 

As  Americans,  they  are  sending  their  sons 
and  husbands  overseas,  on  all  fronts,  to  fight 
our  enemy,  primarily  because  they  do  not 
want  them  to  have  to  do  this  same  fighting 
on  the  shores  of  America. 

They  are  determined,  like  all  Americans 
and  their  allies  who  are  engaged  in  this  world 
conflict,  to  rid  the  world  of  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  democracy,  and  to  reestablish  free- 
dom and  Independence  !n  those  countries 
whose  innocent  peoples  have  been  trampled 
upon. 

We  are  hopeful  that  Lithuania  will  remain 
as  an  independent  nation  when  peace  comee 
to  this  world. 

And  as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  proclaimed 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  on  August  14,  1941,  sets  forth,  as 
one  of  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing the  Axis,  the  right  of  small  nations  to 
self-determination  and  Independence,  and  I 
quote: 

"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned : 
"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  restored 
to  thoze  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  cf 
them." 
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In  a  •peeeh  on  September  13,  1M3.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull  reaffirmed  these 
prtnelplea  in  declaring — end  I  quote: 

"All  peoples  who.  with  a  decent  respeH  for 
th«  opinions  of  mankind,  have  qualified 
thamaelTea  to  aastune  and  to  discharge  the 
rwpooalbUltlea  oi  liberty  are  entitled  to  Its 
employment. 

"Mkch  sovereign  nation,  large  or  small.  Is  In 
law  and  under  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation.*  ^ 

"All  nations,  large  and  small,  which  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  are  entitled  to  freedom 
from  outside  Interference  in  their  internal 
affairs." 

Knowing  the  Americans  ot  Llthtianlan 
descent.  I  know  no  great  patriotic  group  of 
Americans,  whether  this  be  the  land  of  their 
birth  or  the  land  of  their  adoption,  who  have 
steadfastly  fought  for  Independence. 

No  man  can  know  a  Lithuanian  without 
discovering  that  a  never-dying  passion  for 
tha  Independenca  of  his  eoxintry  is  eating 
iQto  his  soul. 

Out  of  the  depths  there  comes  a  cry  from 
this  nation  which  for  centuries  has  been 
foroad  to  be  inarticxilate. 

It  Is  not  a  demand  for  privilege,  for  terri- 
tory to  which  it  might  have  only  a  historical 
claim;  It  is  a  cry  for  life,  and  if  we  reaUy 
beUeve  In  our  own  professions  If  the  tra- 
ditions of  177e  have  not  been  effaced.  If  the 
definition  of  self-determinism  with  which 
President  Wilson  sought  to  change  the  evil 
•ystems  of  lust  and  avarice  in  Kurope  and 
t^e  rest  of  the  world,  after  the  First  World 
^ar — we  Americans  must  listen  to  this  cry 
Xrom  the  corf  of  the  hearts  of  the 
Lithuanians. 

We  cannot  dose  our  ears  to  it. 


E^al  Rifkts  or  Uaeqnal  Rifhts? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuyosHU 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSSNTATIVB 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUOLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
SttetJuT,  In  extending  my  remarks  in  the 
CowcusBXONAL  RxcoRS.  I  include  herein 
an  arUcle  enUUed  "Equal  Rights  or  Un- 
equal Rights?"  by  Elisabeth  S.  Infagee. 
general  secretary  of  the  Natiwial  Con- 
sumen  League,  which  article  appeared  In 
the  January  1945  issue  of  the  Woman's 
Press.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

The  profeasional  woman  who  supports  the 
■o-oalled  equal-rights  amendment  with  the 
expectation  that  by  some  abracadabra  It  will 
open  doors  of  opportunity  for  her  is  doing 
wishful  thinking.  If.  Instead  of  concentrat- 
ing on  the  glittering  catch  phrases  ot  the 
Propoomts.  she  would  read  the  wording  at 
the  proposed  amendment,  she  would  see  that 
U  is  phrased: 

"■quality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
ba  denied  or  abrtdged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

l«ote  that  phiaae  "under  the  law."  There 
•»•  BO  laws  requiring  that  women  be  hired 
In  the  same  proportion  as  men  any  more  than 
thara  are.  or  evw  eoidd  be.  laws  compelling 
tha  puhUctopatraaiat  women  physicians  or 
wmusu  lawyers.  These  are  matters  of  tradl- 
ttOD  and  euatom  and  while  conditions  may 
diange.  and  indeed  have  changed,  it  has  not 
baan  the  result  of  passing  a  law. 

THe  amendment  would  not  result  in  equal 
pay  for  eqtial  work  for  men  and  women 
throughout  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what  extravagant  premises  its  supporters  are 

w.       j^  ^j  ^  ^j^^  dlrecUon.    It  provides 


}ual  pay  laws  would 

ilnatlng  the  double- 

the  league  Is  giving 

kuch  legislation. 


a  genuine  disaster 
sters  m  Industry. 


for  "equality  of  rights  imder  the  law"  In 
the  absence  of  any  law  a|tipulating  equal  pay 
for  men  and  women,  the  amendment  would 
have  no  effect.  Only  fifee  States,  Michigan, 
Montana,  Washington.  Illinois,  and.  most 
recently.  New  York,  hava  laws  on  their  books 
making  statutory  equal]  pay  for  equal  work 
whether  performed  by  men  or  women.  A 
united  drive,  supported  by  12  national  or- 
ganisations. Is  under  way  to  secure  the  pas* 
sage  of  equal  pay  laws  pi  other  States. 

The  National  Consumers  League  believes 
that  the  passage  of  such  I 
be  an  effective  way  of  ell^ 
standard  pay  roll,  and 
Its  hearty  support  for 

The  amendment  not  oAly  would  not  achieve 
what  certain  profeaelonaf  women  might  hope 
from  It,  but  would  creatj 
for  their  wage-earning  t 

There  is  little  need  to]  remind  anyone  who 
has  been  assocUted  witi  the  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  T.  W.  d.  A.  that  women  are 
the  most  easily  and  most  habitually  ex- 
ploited element  In  the  llabor  market.  The 
reasons  for  this  Include  tthe  weaker  bargain- 
ing power  of  women,  th^  fact  that  they  are 
not  so  highly  organized  into  trade  unions  as 
men,  and  the  unhappily  jwell- founded  theory 
that  "you  can  hire  a  wioman  for  less."  In 
depression  periods  this  "leas"  frequently 
falls  below  a  subsistence  wage. 

Thorough  Investlgatloh  and  years  of  un- 
remitting struggle  have  fesulted  In  a  system 
of  laws  In  the  various  Spates  to  prevent  this 
exploitation.  These  Include  statutes  cover- 
ing minimum  wages,  maiimum  hours,  days  of 
rest  and  rest  periods,  dangerous  work  or  night 
work,  or  work  In  places  qeemed  unwholesome 
to  the  mcxals  and  health  of  women,  Inade- 
quate lunch  periods.  th4  lifting  of  excessive 
weights,  provision  of  <eats.  separate  and 
adequate  sanitary  facll.ties.  and  exposure 
to  industrial  substances  fud  poisons  particu- 
larly hazardous  to  woi 
were  passed  because  thl 
nlaed.  as  all  nations  mi 
Vive,  that  if  the  health 
protected,  the  race  will 
The  constitutionality 
laws  would  be  thrown  li 
actually  outlawed,  by  p^ 
rights     amendment. 

solicitor  for  the  United!  States  Department 
of  Labor,  says  unequivocally: 

"The  amendment  Itself,  without  the  aid 
of  legislation  enacted  to  Enforce  It,  will  strike 
down  as  unconstitutiotial  and  Invalid  all 
provisions  In  existing  an^  future  laws  which, 
on  the  baais  of  assumec 
ences  between  the  sexee,  j 
rights  which  are  not 
gree  to  the  other  sex 
achieve  an  Plusory  equc 
women  losing  deserved  aidvantages.' 

A  large  proportion  of  jwc»nen  workers  are 
yoxing  women,  18  to  24.1  who  have  gone  to 
work  In  the  years  preceding  marriage  and 
child-bearing.  Statistics!  show  that  they  are 
more  susceptible  to  tunerculosla  than  any 
other  group.  They  muai  be  protected  from 
overlong  hours  and  particularly  from  ex- 
tended night  work.  Reliable  scientific  re- 
search has  proved  that .  some  occupational 
diseases,  such  as  lead  poiionlng.  lead  to  ster- 
ility in  women.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  a 
clvillaed  nation  should  tl^  its  hands  constitu- 
tionally so  that  It  could  not  protect  its  po- 
tential mothers  from  thfse  hazards. 

Proponents  of  the  lawj  point  out  that  a 
number  of  laws,  particularly  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  have  beea  passed  which  are 
applicable  to  men  as  w*  as  women.  The 
answer  to  this  argument  Is  double-barreled. 
First,  the  Fair  Labor  Statidards  Act  applies 
only  to  workers  in  Interstate  commerce  and 
Is  not  applicable  to  more  ^han  half  the  work- 
ers in  the  United  States.  Second,  it  has  bfeen 
found  to  be  very  difficult  t  q  enact  State  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  ipplkable  to  both 
sexes.  Thus  It  is  both  doctrinal  and  theo- 
retical to  suggest  that  «b  wait  to  get  pro- 


en.     All  these  laws 

Nation  has  recog- 

If  they  are  to  sur- 

^f  its  mothers  is  not 

endangered. 

every  one  of  these 

ito  Jeopardy,  if  not 

ige  of  the  equal 

^uglas     B.     Maggs. 


or  accepted  differ- 

Ive  men  or  women 

jrded  in  equal  de- 

In  seeking  to 

|lty  it  will  result  In 
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tectlon  for  those  who  most  need  It  until  we 
can  get  It  for  everyone. 

Not  only  the  wage-earning  woman  but  the 
wife  and  mother  at  home  would  lose  some  of 
the  genuine  rights  to  which  she  Is  entitled 
If  this  amendment  were  to  be  adopted. 

Social  workers  know  that  the  period  of  a 
wife's  pregnancy  is  a  favorite  time  for  the 
husband  to  desert.  The  amendment  would 
make  it  Impossible  for  the  law  to  protect 
her  special  rights  or  to  give  her  preference. 
In  fact,  it  would  make  both  husband  and 
wife  equally  responsible  for  the  support  of 
the  family — a  responsibility  that  the  wite 
might  find  a  trlfie  dilScult  to  meet  while  en- 
gaged In  her  normal  child-bearing  function. 

The  old-age  Insurance  paid  to  wives  and 
the  survivors'  benefits  paid  to  widows  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  would  be  Jeopardized, 
as  would  the  widows'  grant  under  workmen's 
compensation  lawj.  a  grant  now  mandatory 
when  the  hxisband  is  killed  in  an  industrial 
accident. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  others  which 
space  will  not  permit  me  to  detail,  I  submit 
the  suggestion  that  the  name  of  the  pro- 
posal be  changed  to  the  "gold  brick"  amend- 
ment. I  am  confident  that  the  intelligent 
and  socially  minded  women  of  America  will 
not  buy  it. 


Speakinf    Profram    of    Hall    FurIou|[h 
Clabi'  St.  Patrick's  Day  Dance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addresses: 

BJTtCn  BY  ICBS.  VTOLIT  GRASSI.  GENEKAL  CHAIH- 
MAN  or  HALL  rURLOUGH  CLUBS,  MABCH  17, 
1»4S 

Members  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs,  serv- 
ice men  and  women,  friends,  we  are  gathered 
here  this  evening  to  celebrate,  along  with 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  accomplishments 
throughout  the  past  year  of  these  patriotic 
women  in  the  interests  of  their  men  in 
service. 

There  are  now  24  clubs  In  Broome  County 
and  several  more  outside  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. They  are  composed  of  women  of  all 
ages  who  have  either  husbands,  brothers,  or 
sons  fighting  for  their  country. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  Club  5  for 
the  fine  Job  they  did  in  organizing  the  party. 
Recognition  should  also  go  to  the  members 
of  all  other  clubs  in  supporting  this  func- 
tion. 

One  of  the  outstanding  Jobs  our  clubs  have 
performed  is  the  canteen  work.  This  was 
organized  in  a  small  way  in  the  baggage 
room  at  the  Erie  station.  Since  then  It  has 
grown  through  hard  work  by  the  members 
to  be  known  as  the  favorite  stopping  place 
foe  thoiisanda  of  soldiers  all  over  the  coirn- 
try. 

Credit  for  building  up  the  Hall  Furlough 
Clubs'  canteen  should  go  to  Mrs.  Alice  Ervay. 
canteen  chairman,  and  her  committee.  I 
hope  all  clubs  wUl  support  Mrs.  Ervay  in  her 
patriotic  work. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Ellsworth,  president  of  Club  7, 
has  started  out  her  club  on  another  venture. 
She  is  taking  charge  of  a  hospital-visiting 
program  and  is  doing  wonderful  work  among 
the  wounded  men. 

We  should  not  forget  the  editor  in  chief 
of  the  Hall  Furlough   Canteen,  Mrs.  Anna 
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EgSLZX,  and  praise  her  for  the  splendid  news- 
paper she  is  now  editing  called  the  Canteen. 
She  tells  me  the  paper  which  describes  all 
club  activities  and  is  our  ofQcial  news  organ 
Is  read  on  all  the  battle  fronts,  in  all  the 
hospitals,  and  is  distributed  among  soldiers 
visiting  the  Erie  canteen.  More  power  to 
you.  Mrs.  Egan. 

We  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs  urge  you 
people  to  Join  with  \ib  in  making  owe  efforts 
for  the  boys  really  count.  The  people  of 
our  section  deserve  consideration.  Our  Con- 
gressman. Edwin  Arthub  Haix,  is  on  the  Job 
to  see  that  they  get  it.  We  are  here  to  see 
that  he  gets  the  backing  he  Is  entitled  to. 

And  now,  as  general  chairman  of  the  Pur- 
lough  Clubs,  it  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege 
to  call  on  the  man  who  receives  more  letters 
per  day  than  anyone  I  know  of  and  who  an- 
swers them  Just  as  fast  as  they  come.  These 
letters  are  not  fan  mall  because  they  contain 
some  of  the  most  urgent  requests  that  people 
can  possibly  n?ake.  This  man  Is  called  upon 
by  at  least  50  people  from  our  section  every 
day  to  help  their  loved  ones  In  the  Army  or 
Navy.  This  man  holds  the  highest  elective 
office  we  can  give  him  In  this  district.  He 
is  the  soldier's  friend  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Moreover,  he  is  our  friend  In 
Congress.  We  look  forward  to  hearing  at 
this  time  from  the  Honorable  Edwin  Arthur 
Hall.  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congressional  District. 

remarks  BT  HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL  OF  NEW 
TORX 

Mrs.  Orassl,  members  of  the  Hall  Furlough 
Clubs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  friends.  Thanks 
so  much  for  this  nice  reception.  I  wish  I 
could  attend  these  parties  more  often.  They 
give  the  folks  back  heme,  your  wives,  moth- 
ers, sweethearts,  and  sisters  of  those  who  are 
away  a  chance  to  talk  over  your  mutual 
problems  of  keeping  the  home  front  In  order. 
You  are  deserving  of  great  praise  and  I  com- 
mend you  for  all  you  have  done  to  make  our 
great  community  a  better  place  to  live  In. 

We  know  many  of  these  who  are  moved 
will  be  slated  to  be  sent  against  the  Japanese. 
But  for  my  part,  I  think  the  boys  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle  the  longest 
should  be  sent  home. 

I  don't  know  by  what  method  their  future 
will  be  decided,  but  I  say  the  military  ought 
to  give  consideration  to  all  men  over  30  who 
are  married  and  especially  those  with  chil- 
dren. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
them  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  now  working  on  legislation  which  I 
win  soon  place  before  the  Hotise  to  give 
reasonable  furloughs  to  every  American  vet- 
eran of  the  BTuropean  war.  after  victory  in 
Europe.  These  furloughs  should  be  admin- 
istered with  more  generosity  and  better  eye 
for  Justice  than  is  now  being  shown. 

We  all  realize  that  America  must  contrib- 
ute her  share  to  guarding  against  the  danger 
of  Germany  rising  again,  but  after  VE-day 
furloughs  and  discharges  can  be  distributed 
and  awarded  on  a  vast  scale  with  an  eye  to 
the  complete  return  of  nuuTled  men  and 
heads  of  familiar  to  their  civilian  lives. 


Articles  by  Dr.  Dilworth  Lupton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
3r 

HON.  MICHALL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIJSENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mirch  26,  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  columnists  today  who  are  writing  on 
the  international  ciisis,  none  has  shown 
a  stronger  grasp  oi  the  moral  implica- 


tions Involved  than  Dr.  Dilworth  Lupton, 
columnist  for  the  Cleveland  Press.  As 
an  indication  of  this  fact,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
three  of  his  columns  appearing  March  19, 
20,  and  21  in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press: 

[From  the  Cleveland  (CMilo)  Press  of  March 
19.  1945] 

MAT  SWZEP  COX^miT 

The  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants  of 
Cleveland  have  an  opportunity  to  Inaugurate 
a  peace  movement  that  would  be  unique  and 
perhaps  historic. 

Last  January,  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
three  Congressmen  of  separate  religious  af- 
filiations offered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  concurrent  resolution.  They  were 
Michael  A.  Fuchan  (Democrat),  of  Ohio, 
Catholic;  Charles  LaFolletti  (Republican), 
of  Indiana,  Protestant;  and  Samuel  A.  Weiss 
(Democrat)  of  Pennsylvania,  Jew.  Through 
their  resolution  these  gentlemen  urge  that 
the  House  declare  Itself  in  favor  of  basing 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  upon  certain 
moral  principles  which  17  months  ago  were 
agreed  upon  Jointly  In  a  public  declaration 
by  leaders  of  the  three  faiths. 

These  three  (Congressmen  and  Father  Ed- 
ward A.  Conway,  S.  J.,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  will  speak  about  this 
resolution  before  the  Cleveland  Round-table 
of  the  National  (Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jew.!  at  a  lunch  in  the  Cleveland  Hotel  on 
Wednesday.  Then  Thursday  night  at  10:35, 
they  will  be  heard  over  Station  WTAM. 

Passage  of  this  congressional  resolution,  if 
supported  by  millions  of  Americans,  would 
do  much  to  strengthen  our  delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  in  their  moral  de- 
termination to  create  a  Just  peace. 

That  support  could  best  be  brought  about 
through  an  avalanche  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams sent  to  their  Congressmen  by  individ- 
uals. Such  a  trireligious  movement  could 
sweep  the  country. 

Indeed,  this  possibility  that  the  Feighan- 
Welss-La  Pollette  resolution  might  be  a  force 
toward  enduring  peace  is  so  apparent  that 
every  Jew,  Catholic,  or  Protestant  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  religious  prin- 
ciples upheld. 

Among  the  Protestant  endorsers  of  this 
pattern  for  peace  are  leaders  like  Dr.  Blanch- 
ard,  of  Cleveland,  and  Bishops  Oxnam  and 
Tucker.  Jewish  signers  Include  Rabbis 
Brickner  and  Silver,  of  Cleveland,  and  Rabbi 
Wise.  Among  The  Catholics  are  the  names 
of  Archbishops  Mooney,  Curley,  and  Mc- 
Nicholas. 

In  condensed  form,  the  principles  endorsed 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  moral  law  must  govern  world 
order. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  Individual  must  be 
assured. 

3.  The  rights  of  oppressed,  weak,  or  colo- 
nial people  must  be  protected. 

4.  The  rights  of  minorities  mvist  be  secured. 

5.  International  institutions  to  maintain 
peace  with  Justice  must  be  organized. 

6.  International  economic  cooperation 
must  be  developed. 

7.  A  Just  social  order  within  each  State 
must  be  achieved. 

These  principles  In  more  detailed  form  can 
be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Cleveland 
Round  Table.  864  Union  Commerce  Building. 

Religious  people  will  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  demand  a  Just  peace. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  of  March 
30,  1945] 

PAYING   FOR   rOLLT 

"How  did  it  happen,"  I  asked  Michael 
Feichan,  "that  you  a  Catholic.  Congressman 
Weiss  a  Jew,  and  (Congressman  LaFollixts  a 


Protestant  came  to  present  that  concurrent 
resolution  In  Congress  last  January? — That 
resolution  which  would  demand  that  the  fu- 
ture world  organization  be  based  on  the  trl- 
falth  pattern  of  peace  written  Jointly  by 
leaders  of  your  three  faiths?" 

To  which  the  Cleveland  Congressman  re- 
plied: "It  seemed  to  us  that  no  permanent 
international  Institution  could  be  established 
and  developed  through  the  coming  critical 
decade  except  according  to  certain  moral 
principles  taught  over  the  centuries  by 
churches  and  synagogues. 

"Back  of  any  such  organization  there  must 
be  the  awareness  that  it  Is  not  only  reason- 
able and  practical  but  that  behind  it  is  a 
moral  imperative  of  Justice  to  all  peoples  de- 
manded now  by  the  interdependence  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

"That  trlfalth  declaration  deserves  close 
study  and  popular  and  enthusiastic  support." 

The  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
which  Roosevelt.  Stalin,  and  Churchill  have 
promised  to  set  up  at  San  Francisco  nert 
month  will  be  like  a  concrete  structure.  If 
we  are  to  use  it  as  a  permanent  defense 
against  a  possible  war  No.  3  (and  it's  the  only 
one  we  will  have).  It  must  be  Increasingly 
strengthened  by  the  reinforcing  steel  of  re- 
ligious principles.  Take,  for  example,  the 
second  point  in  this  trlfalth  declaration 
which  Congressmen  Feichan.  Weiss,  and  La- 
PoLLETTE  are  sponsoring  in  their  resolution: 

"The  dignity  of  the  human  person  as  the 
Image  of  God  must  set  forth  in  all  its  essen- 
tial implications  in  an  international  declara- 
tion of  rights.  •  •  •  states  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals must  repudiate  racial,  religious  or 
other  discrimination  In  violation  of  those 
rights.? 

In  a  great  conference  such  as  the  one  to 
be  held  In  San  Francisco,  men  are  likely  to 
forget  the  dignity  of  the  human  individual 
in  the  face  of  gigantic  armies  and  navies  and 
the  equally  immense  forces  of  human  selfish- 
ness. 

Or  consider  point  3  in  the  trl-falth  declara- 
tion: "The  rights  of  aU  peoples,  large  and 
small,  subject  to  the  good  of  the  organized 
world  community,  must  be  safeguarded  with- 
in the  framework  of  collective  security.  The 
progress  of  undeveloped,  colonial  or  oppressed 
peoples  toward  political  responsibility  must 
be  the  object  of  international  concern." 

The  violation  of  this  principle  was  one  of 
the  prime  causes  of  this  present  war.  When 
Japan  attacked  Marchurla.  when  Italy  at- 
tacked Ethiopia  and  when  Hitler  seized 
Czechoslovakia,  the  big  nations  considered 
these  matters  but  local  affairs  and  shut  their 
eyes. 

For  their  folly  and  ours,  we  have  already 
paid  to  the  extent  of  over  three-quarter  mil- 
lion American  casualties. 

[From  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  of 
March  21,  1945] 

VANUPNBERG  INSISTS 

Senator  Vandenceiig  Insists  that  the  pro- 
jected International  organization  have  In  it 
workable  machinery  for  changing  wartime 
political  decisions  which  might  prove  unjust. 
This  Important  demand  offers  another  rea- 
son for  the  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
of  America  giving  lull  support  to  their  trl- 
falth pattern  for  peiice  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed today  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cleveland 
Round  Table. 

Tou  will  notice  that  point  6  of  the  pat- 
tern stresses  the  necessity  of  making  it  pos- 
sible through  collective  action  for  nations  to 
change  treaties  when  Injustices  are  being 
suffered.  Point  5  reads,  in  part:  "An  endur- 
ing peace  requires  the  organization  of  Inter- 
national Institutions  which  will  develop  a 
body  of  international  law,  guarantee  tha 
faithful  fulfillment  of  International  obliga- 
tions, and  (N.  B.)  revise  them  when  neces- 
sary.    •     •     •" 

If  Mr.  Vandenberg  foftnd  that  his  plea  for 
the  moral  necessity  of  such  a  provision  had 
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the  cnthiutattlc  soppart  of  millions  of  Indl- 
▼tduaJa.  It  mlgbt  Imzneuunbly  nrengthen 
bis  posit  ton. 

Unless  In  the  tntsmstlonsl  machinery  to 
be  set  up  at  San  Pfanclsoo  foil  provision  la 
devised  for  pe&cctlme  changes,  future  war 
win  become  Increasingly  probable. 

History  should  teach  us  that.  For  exam- 
ple. Hitler  might  not  have  come  into  power 
If  back  in  the  early  thirties  the  AUles  had 
listened  to  th»  pleas  of  Stresemann  and 
Bruenlng  that  dianges  In  Germany's  status 
were  Imperative'.  But  their  arguments  were 
unheeded,  and  liafore  long  the  dscpcrate  Ger- 
mans were  an  easy  prey  to  promises  of  a 
new-bom  fatherland.  Hitler  gained  for  Gct- 
many  changes  far  beyond  thoee  asked  by 
Btressmsmi  axid  Oruenlng.  not  through 
pear  ^ful  negotiations  or  through  the  exist- 
ing machinery  (if  the  League  at  Nations  but 
through  force  and  bloodshed. 

8oar«s  of  similar  Instances,  each  paving  the 
miy  to  World  War  Mo.  2,  are  part  of  the 
record. 

In  my  columns  these  past  3  days.  I  have 
triad  to  make  clear  some  of  the  seven  points 
In  the  pattern  for  peace.  Others  are  of 
equal  laportam«. 

Oonalder  thera  one  by  one.  Ihe  signers 
demand:  That  "natkmal  governments  and 
lntematk»al  organisations  must  respect  and 
guarantae  the'  right  of  ethnic,  religious,  and 
cultural  mlnontlas  to  economic  livelihood." 

Thst  the  organlaatlon  of  nations  "assure 
coUccUve  security  by  drastic  limitation  and 
continuing  control  of  armanaents." 

That  an  "international  economic  collabora- 
tion to  assist  all  ntates  to  provide  an  adequate 
standard  of  llvtsg  for  their  cltlaens  must  re- 
place their  present  economic  monopoly  and 
exploitation  of  niitural  resources  by  privileged 
groups  and  staus." 

Tlut  "steps  must  be  taken  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  tbe  family,  the  collaboration 
of  aU  groups  and  classes  In  the  Interest  of 
the  coming  good  •  •  •  and  partlclpa- 
tion  by  labor  in  decisions  affecting  Its  wel- 
fwa." 


tkcSbooMcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 


or 

IM  TBM  BOUSB  OP  RBPRBSMTATIVBS 

Mondat,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ezteiad  my  remarks.  I  inchide 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  written  by  James  G.  Stahl- 
man: 

VBOat  THX  SHOULOSB 

(By  James  0. 8tahlman ) 
Die  Oommunlata— where  have  I  heard  of 
thfsm  beCoref — yss.  the  Communists  are  not 
only  organtidng  liMtostry  in  Tennessee,  but 
thay  are  now  txytng  to  organlie  the  farmers 
of  Tnnaasee.  as  weU  as  other  SUtes. 

Tteneaseefarmcrs  are  usiially  pretty  levri 
beaded.  MarmaUy  they  keep  their  feet  on 
the  ground  they  plow.  They  dont  fall  for 
pboBlea  and  charlatans  as  a  rule,  so  I'm 
hoping  tbey  wont  be  taken  in  by  the  Onn- 
Bunlsts. 

The  current  &rirm  by  the  Commlea  la  being 
staged  from  Hl^Jander  Folk  School,  that 
iMt-bed  of  radlcallsn  on  IConteagle  Moun- 
tain. 

Hlghlandar  has  been  In  print  many  times 
before.  Its  red  teaqfilngs  have  been  aired 
In  moat  papers  in  the  State,  including  those 
In  NaahviUe.    So  the  public,  by  now,  should 


be  fairly  weU  apprised  {of  the  character  of 
Inatltutlon  which  Highlander  actually  ta. 

Representatives  from  Highlander  are  now 
seeking  to  form  a  farm^'  union,  local  co- 
operatives which  will  wcrk  in  affiliation  with 
the  National  Fanners  Union.  Of  coxirse,  you 
know  that  Aubrey  Wllllims,  now  before  the 
Senate  for  conflrmatlon^  but  certain  of  re- 
JecUon.  as  head  of  the  BJ  S.  A.,  jumped  to  the 
National  Farmers  Union.] when  he  lost  his  Job 
after  Congress  abolished  that  other  reddish 
outfit,  the  National  Youth  Administration 

Auln^  Just  natchallyj  hankers  for  things 
red,  radical,  and  rulno 
prlae  when  hr  aflDlat 
Farmers  Union.     The 


so  It  was  no  sur- 
wlth  the  National 
embers  of  that  or- 
lize  that  they  are 
es,  but  that's  what 
illn'. 

es  send  out  Rlgh- 
s  In  Tennessee  to 


ganlzation   may   not 
playing  with  the 
they're  doing,  and  no 

Now,  when  the 
landers  to  organize  I 

cooperate  with  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
It's  time  the  farmers  of  Tennessee  wised  up 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  being  asked  to  Join 
In  a  movement  that  vijill  eventually  com- 
munlae  the  farmers  herei  Just  as  they've  been 
communlsed  In  Riissla.  | 

If  that's  what  the  facers  want,  I  dont 
believe  It.  The  Amerla|n  farmer,  the  Ten- 
nessee farmer,  is  an  Independent  Individual. 
He  us\jally  owns  his  ownl  land.  He  makes  his 
own  living.  He  keeps  his  own  books,  drives 
his  own  car,  lives  under  I  his  ovi-n  roof,  works 
hla  own  crops,  raises  hli  own  family,  coop- 
erates with  his  own  neighbors  worships  his 
own  God,  and  looks  every  man  squardy  in 
the  eye. 

Is  that  the  Russian  wiy  of  life?  It  Is  not. 
Is  that  the  Communist  4nsy?  Positively  not. 
What  Is  the  Individual^  status  luder  the 
communal  system?  "Ihat's  for  farmer, 
worker,  merchant,  every^dy. 

WeU.  here's  how  they{work  It— First  they 
take  all  your  property.  Then  they  turn  that 
property  Into  a  commc^  pool.  The  state 
(government  to  you),  o 
in  the  pool.  The  sUte 
you  can  work,  what  yo 
you  get.  what  and  whe 
at  what  price.  The  I; 
to  a  common  level.  That's  wJiy  they  talk 
so  much  of  the  commqn  mac.  He's  In  a 
common  pool.  He  hasj  a  common  status 
with  everybody  tlMe 
boss,  he  cant  own  an 
cimxulate  for  the  futun 
mon  man  In  a  common 
work,  for  the  eoounon 

There  are  lota  of  oth( 
some  that  he  must  do 
to  be  enough  to  convln^ 
fanner,  particularly  one 


all  the  property 

en  tells  you  where 

can  do,  how  much 

you  can  buy  and 

Ivldual   is  reduced 


cant  be  his  own 
^hing,  he  can't  sc- 
He's  Just  a  oom- 
3l,  doing  common 

I  things  he  cant  do; 

It  the  above  ought 

any  sane  American 

Tenzic 


Tke  Marines  Hear  K^at  a  Party 


KXTEN3ION  OP  REAfARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 


or  oi 
IN  THB  ROUSE  OF 


^^^AT1VE8 


Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Sptaker,  I  am  today 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Ohio  asking  tiat  I  place  in  the 
CoMcaisszoirAL  Rscou  [the  enclosed  let- 
ter printed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
March  19.  1945.  I  conjply  with  this  re- 
quest because  this  lettefc-  seems  to  reflect 
somewhat  the  attitude  of  our  bojrs  who 
are  fighting  in  the  far-off  plfices  of  the 
earth.    The  letter  is  as  foUow.s: 


Hsaa 
SoifswRns  nv  ths 
Bere  Is  a  paragraph  from 


iaOTTT  A   PA«TT 

PAC<nc,  Feljruary  38.— 
letter  received  re* 


cently,  written  by  one  of  the  thotisands  of 
employees  at  the  Dodge  Chicago  plant,  lo- 
cated In  the  southwest  end  of  Chicago: 

"Sure  wish  you  coxild  have  been  here  at  the 
plant  the  day  before  Christmas.  We  cele- 
brated, and  what  a  celebration,  liquor  and 
more  liquor — bottles  kept  p>opplng  up  con- 
tinuously. From  the  self-styled  Romeoe  w© 
have  for  bosses  in  this  division  down  to  the 
laborers,  whisky  was  brought  in,  drunk,  and 
enjoyed  the  whole  day  long.  1  think  every- 
body in  this  Rockwood  division  will  remem- 
ber the  gala,  loud,  and  dnmken  time  we  all 
had  for  many  a  year.  Most  of  the  girls  work- 
ing here  are  married,  whether  they  admit  It 
or  not,  and  have  husbands  overseas,  so  the 
drinking  was  carried  on  after  work  In  their 
apartments  and  homes.  Usually  these  girls 
have  moved  from  the  neighborhood  where 
they  and  their  husbands  were  known,  so  all 
was  well." 

Some  of  us  have  wives  working  at  this 
plant  and  a  few  of  us  have  wives  working 
right  in  that  Rockwood  division,  much  to  oxir 
sorrow.  All  we  can  do  is  to  ask  that  God, 
please,  please  take  care  of  our  little  sons  and 
of  oxir  little  daughters  whom  we  entrusted 
to  these  female  rats.  We  can  flght  our  yellow 
enemy  out  here  becaiise  we  can  find  and 
reach  him  as  we  do  know  who  and  what  he  Is, 
but  you  who  are  oxir  yellow,  despicable,  and 
treacherous  enemies,  who  feel  so  safe  and  se- 
cure, having  the  knowledge  that  we  cannot 
Tfcb  you.  we  leave  to  God.  May  all  his 
wrath,  may  all  the  damnation  possible  fall 
upon  your  filthy,  unworthy  souls.  Now.  to 
those  who  are  truly  our  friends,  carry  on. 
We  are  proud  of  you.  and  it's  for  you  and  all 
you  stand  for  that  we  are  fighting  to  keep 
and  preserve.  We  know  our  Tribune  Is  the 
only  possible  chance  for  any  voice  back 
home.  BO  don't  let  us  down  there.  We  will 
not  let  you  down  out  here — ever. 

A  Few  Chicago  Maeinxs. 


Bretten  Woods  or  What? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHX7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVM 
Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Observer: 

■awTow  WOODS  oe  what* 

"Hie  Banking  Committee  of  Congress  now 
have  before  them  the  question  of  "Shall  the 
United  States  become  a  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  that  Is  to  stabllze  the  world 
money  market  or  not?'* 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  or  not.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  to  surrender  the  military  victory 
that  has  and  will  be  achieved,  then  they  can 
Msten  to  the  turtle  type  of  isolationists  who 
still  screech  for  this  country  to  once  again 
Withdraw  Into  lU  shell  of  Internatlonism 
which  was  In  a  measure  responsible  for  World 
War  No.  2. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposal  is  not  s<Mne- 
thlng  that  the  world  can  do  without.  The 
recovery  from  the  war  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  the  fighting  nations  of  the  world  can- 
not hope  to  be  repaired  with  what  little  finan- 
cial support  and  raw  materials  that  are  now 
within  these  countries. 

It  will  take  money,  backed  by  sound  finan- 
cial banking  to  do  this  Job. 

There  are  the  regular  channels  open  to 
these  countries.  If  they  wish  to  shop  around 
after  hostilities  have  ceased,  but  wUl  have  to 
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pay  the  rates  of  Interest  that  these  same 
war  mongers  have  charged  in  the  past  to  any 
nation  that  is  willlr  g  to  pay  their  price  to  get 
hold  of  the  cash  or  credit  to  rearm  to  start 
another  war. 

The  Bretton  Woo«ls  set-up  would  first  stop 
any  chance  of  this  happening  again. 

This  In  Itself  would  be  an  assiirance  of 
sane  rebuilding  by  these  wiir-torn  nations. 

If  permanent  peace  is  to  be  more  than  Just 
a  dream,  then  there  must  te  a  financial  stop 
put  upon  the  means  of  gaining  financial  sup- 
port from  any  80ur;e  other  than  that  con- 
troUed  by  the  nations  that  are  to  assure  and 
control  that  peace  set-up. 

Had  there  been  an  international  bank  in 
control  of  the  financ  lal  loans  given  to  Hitler, 
he  could  not  have  used  thin  money  to  rearm 
Germany. 

This  lesson  in  lt8<lf  should  stop  all  ques- 
tion of  the  value  of  ihls  set-up,  as  a  medium 
of  control. 

The  World  Court  Idea  of  settling  all  dif- 
ferences that  might  arise  In  the  future  is 
not  enough  to  hold  the  power  to  overcome 
the  banking  interests  that  will  eventually 
get  control  over  ths  World  Court,  unless 
some  solid  set-up  like  the  one  that  has  been 
proposed  at  Bretton  Woods  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  44  nations  taking  part  in  that 
Conference. 

These  national  representatives  have  agreed 
to  the  terms  liid  dc  wn  at  the  Conference. 
Just  what  chance  there  is  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  other  thiin  some  stupid  radicals, 
and  that  does  not  mean  Communists  or  that 
type  of  radical,  but  rither  those  iron-bound 
minds,  who,  still  after  what  has  happened 
In  the  world,  which  was  the  real  cause  of 
World  War  No.  2,  b«  lleve  that  the  United 
States  can  exist  In  tbe  confines  of  Its  own 
borders. 

No  loan  would  be  made  to  any  nation 
unless  it  was  approved  by  the  entire  group 
from  the  diflerent  nations  that  were  in  con- 
trol of  this  bank. 

In  that  way,  it  woi  id  not  loan  money  to 
any  nation  that  waited  to  use  said  loan 
for  any  purpose  that  would  be  other  than 
for  economic  expansion  or  the  building  of 
Its  trade  by  Industrial  plants  of  commerce. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  been  bled 
white  of  their  food,  hdusing,  gold,  and  other 
needs  to  recover  from  this  lo:ig  war. 

If  the  solvent  nations  are  not  willing  to 
help  out  at  a  time  when  these  nations  are 
without  a  government,  food  or  any  means 
of  starting  life  once  again,  what  chance  Is 
their  of  the  solvent  countries  ever  being  able 
to  trade  with  these  former  Importers  of 
goods  from  the  solvent  natlo:as? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  shiidow  of  bloody 
revolt  Is  ever  ready  to  raise  li;s  head  In  pro- 
test against  the  lack  of  food  and  housing, 
which  will,  as  In  the  iiast,  cause  the  old  cry 
to  go  up  that  the  winning  nations  are  not 
friendly  and  In  that  wiy  caus-e  these  nations 
to  turn  back  toward  lazl-lsn  and  all  that 
Hitler  has  preached  for  the  past  15  years. 

This  must  not  happen,  but  will,  unless  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  gets  busy  and 
forgets  the  old  cry  of  the  isolationists  that 
we  can  live  In  the  small  world  that  Is  within 
our  own  borders. 

The  rationing  of  ha  f  of  the  things  that 
has  made  life  so  hard  :o  endure,  during  the 
period  after  Pearl  Harxjr,  is  the  results  of 
lack  of  foresight  In  belr  g  able  to  kill  oft  these 
silly  notions  of  self-support  and  the  ability 
to  carry  on  without  the  raw  materials  and 
other  needs  that  we  fii  d  so  necessary  to  our 
everyday  life. 

Dumbarton  Oaks  an!  Bretton  Woods  are 
so  closely  connected  that  ono  without  the 
other  spells  failure  to  the  chances  of  elimi- 
nating the  World  War  ]^o.  8. 

Money  Is  the  root  of  all  evil,  so  It  Is  said, 
but  It  Is  also  today  the  :nedltinj  of  controlling 
all  evils  that  have  bee;i  respo:islbIe  for  past 
wars. 

Let  us  have  an  International  bank.  Not 
International  bankers,  who  have  In  the  past 


been  responsible  for  all  our  mass  killings,  in 
the  name  of  war. 

Until  the  root  of  all  evil  Is  placed  under 
control  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  a  last- 
ing peace. 

The  stopping  of  hostilities  will  bring  to  the 
three  great  powers  the  Job  of  feeding  the 
world  or  having  chaos  breaking  looee  with 
all  its  ftiry. 

The  trained  killers  who  will  be  loosed  upon 
society  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  starve, 
or  see  their  loved  ones  In  that  plight  very 
long.  They  wUl  turn  to  the  group  who  sug- 
gests the  easiest  way  out. 

That  Is  where  the  Nazi  Party  hopes  to  pick 
up  the  loose  ends  of  what  the  United  Nations 
fail  to  tie  up. 

This  is  where  the  44  nations  who,  after 
careful  deliberation,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bretton  Woods  set-up  was  the  only 
plan  that  would  be  workable  and  fair  to  all 
who  wanted  to  assure  the  world  that  life 
could  go  on,  even  If  with  at  reduced  budget, 
less  food,  and  even  a  hovel  for  a  house,  until 
the  money  would  be  forthcoming  to  guaran- 
tee a  brighter  future  than  had  ever  been 
assured  the  victors  of  any  war  since  the 
beginning  of  time. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  read  and 
become  familiar  with  the  Bretton  Woods  set- 
up so  that  If  Congress  should  try  and  break 
down  this  set-up,  the  people  of  this  Nation 
could  demand  that  favorable  action  shall  be 
taken  and  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Write  your  Congressman  and  see  that  he 
supplies  you  with  the  information  If  you  have 
not  followed  the  plans  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  In  the  past. 


Proposed  Representation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  at  tiie  Peace  Table 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  DOLUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exten(i  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  18 

Whereas  It  Is  Important  that  peace  of  the 
Allies  be  a  Just,  firm,  practical,  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  of  our  Nation  has  been 
tested  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  and 
found  competent;  and 

Whereas  the  youth  of  our  Nation  are  most 
concerned  because  of  their  age,  the  age  of 
their  families,  and  the  problems  confront- 
ing them;  and 

Whereas  In  every  war  It  Is  the  youth  who 
shoulder  the  arms  and  give  their  blood  and 
lives  and  know  the  horrors  of  war,  the  beach 
heads,  pill  boxes,  and  sacrifices;  and 

Whereas  these  men  who  have  given  so 
much  of  their  lives  and  time  to  our  public 
welfare  and  have  the  Interests  of  their  coun- 
try and  the  philosophy  of  our  republican 
form  of  representative  government  at  heart: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Fifty-first  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Iowa  respectfully  re- 
quests that  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  Im- 
mediately take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
vide for  a  qualified  representation  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  military  forces 
of  World  War  No.  2.  who  have  seen  active 


service  on  the  foreign  battlefields,  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  commission  oi  delegation 
representing  the  United  States  of  America  at 
the  peace  table  and  that  they  have  an  active 
voice  in  determining  the  peace  policies  of 
the  world.  The  members  of  the  armed  forces 
have  served  us  all  and  we  know  would  serve 
us  well  in  really  establishing  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace:  It  is  further 

iSesoIbed,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
be  Instructed  and  authorized  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Iowa  Representatives 
and  Senators  in  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presl- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  In  Washlne- 
ton,  D.  C. 

HAaoLD  Pkltow, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 
KxKKTTH  A.  Evans, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Dean  Arthnr  L.  Stone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD  ' 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  word  has  just  reached  me  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  Montana's  grand 
old  men.  Dean  Arthur  L.  Stone,  founder 
and  builder  of  the  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity School  of  Journalism.  Words 
are  hard  to  find  to  express  the  admira-  "^ 
tion,  respect,  and  love  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Montana  in  general  and  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  newspaper  field  in  par- 
ticular for  Dean  Stone.  A  special  word 
should  be  said  for  the  many  fine  students 
who  took  their  journalism  courses  under 
the  dean  and  who  in  so  doing  formed 
friendships  which  were  not  only  lasting 
to  both  the  dean  and  his  students  but 
beneficial  as  well. 

His  passing  leaves  a  void  In  the  heart 
of  Montana  and  he  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  kindness,  his  courtesy  and 
his  consideration  for  all  who  came  within 
the  ken  of  his  acquaintanceship.  He 
was  one  of  God's  noble  men  and  we  will 
miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  including  with  my  remarks 
editorials  taken  from  various  Montana 
newspapers : 

[Prom  the  Great  Palls   (Mont.)   Tribune  of 
March  20.  1945] 

DKAN   STONE 

The  last  leaf  of  a  book  has  been  turned, 
and  the  end  of  life  has  come  to  Dean  Emeritus 
Arthur  L.  Stone,  founder  and  builder  of  the 
Montana  School  of  Journalism.  Pour  score 
years  have  come  and  gone  In  this  span  of 
useful  service  to  Jotirnalism,  and  to  the  civil- 
ian progress  of  the  State  for  which  he  had 
such  an  abiding  affection.  From  the  days 
of  his  youthful  reporting  to  the  quieter  and 
more  recent  years,  with  graceful  writing  and 
purposeful  sincerity,  his  part  In  the  making 
of  Montana  has  been  as  sturdy  as  the  great 
mountains  where  he  loved  to  spend  bis  leisure 
hours. 

He  was  happy  with  the  news  of  the  day. 
The  truthful  comment  of  his  editorial  pen 
was  always  kept  within  the  kindness  of  a 
loyal  heart,   and   a  soulful   sympathy    that 
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could  not  hurt  n  friend.  Th«  keenest  sor- 
row of  this  hour  will  he  in  the  hearts  of 
the  family  and  those  who  have  profited  much 
hy  his  teaching  l;i  the  school  that  he  found- 
ed— who  haTS  gene  out  to  help  make  news- 
papers In  the  cltlijs  of  America.  At  the  work- 
ing desks  of  the  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers of  Montana  there  are  those  who  like- 
wise In  their  student  days  learned  from  him 
how  to  write,  ard  knew  the  flne  cltlienshlp 
he  taught  and  lived. 

The  passage  of  years  touched  fl^an  Stone 
lightly.  He  will  always  be  remembered  for 
the  keenness  of  Ills  wit.  for  refreshing  youth- 
fulness,  for  quiet  understanding,  and  Im- 
preaslTe  tolerance.  The  teaching  In  his 
school  and  the  line  life  that  he  lived  among 
the  thousands  of  friends  who  knew  him  best 
wlU  carve  the  finest  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Dean  Stone. 

O.  8.  WAaoBN,  Publisher. 

[Prom   the    Dally   MlasouUan   of   March   ao, 
1»4S| 

ARTHTTB  L.  ROMS 

Arthur  L.  Stone,  dean  emeritus  of  the 
school  of  Joumikllsm  of  the  State  university 
^  and  a  veteran  practical  newspaperman  of 
long  experience  In  this  State,  was  one  of  the 
writing  m«Q  who  have  had  great  influence  on 
the  newspapers  of  MonUna.  He  had  a  part 
In  building  up  the  old  Anaconda  Standard, 
now  the  Montana  Standard,  and  the  Dally 
Mlaaoullan.  of  which  he  was  editor  from  1907 
to  1914.  But,  of  course,  his  strongest  Im- 
pnsalon  upon  the  newspapers  of  Montana 
came  through  bis  tcaehinf  at  the  8Ut«  unl- 
Ttrslty. 

D«an  Stone  ballt  the  school  of  Jotimalism 
from  nothing.  Hundreds  of  the  young  men 
and  women  to  whom  he  taught  the  craft  of 
newspaper  work  now  represent  htm  in  news- 
paper oAoes  the  country  over,  with,  of  course, 
the  majority  working  within  the  State.  He 
taught  them  the  values  of  Journalism,  of  liv- 
ing In  general,  passed  on  to  them  hla  Ideals. 
Rls  Influence  hirbeen  large  and  good. 

(From  the  Motitana  SUndard  of  March  31, 
lM8t 

lOAlf  A.  L.  wrOHB 

Arthur  L.  Stone,  who  was  Dean  Btone  to 
hundreds  of  young  Montanans  on  the  cam- 
pus at  Missoula,  has  passed  on.  founder 
of  the  school  of  journal  lam  at  Montana  State 
University,  veteran  of  Montana's  nswspnper 
fame  In  the  eiirljr  part  of  the  century  and 
chronicler  of  Montana  lore  the  refreshing 
Utile  man  with  flowing  Windsor  tie,  is 
mourned  by  many. 

It  was  m  1014  that  Montana's  Journalism 
•ehool  blo^omiid  forth  in  a  borrowed  Army 
tent.  Later  it  was  In  a  little  bicycle  shed. 
then  In  "the  ihack"  near  the  old  Science 
building,  once  in  tar-paper  barraclts.  and 
finally  in  Its  preeent  flne  modern  building, 
the  long-time  <):ream  of  Dean  Stone,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  school  during  all  those  years 
of  steady  progress. 

Prom  those  Journalism  buildings  young 
men  and  young  women  from  all  parts  of 
Montana  and  lYom  other  States  went  forth 
to  enter  the  newspaper  business  Some  of 
them  sre  top-notchcrs  In  their  profession  to- 
day, others  are  routine  reporters  or  desk 
men.  but  all  left  the  halls  of  Journalism  with 
the  imprint  of  Dean  Stone's  flne  influence 
and  his  klndl}-  counsel,  for  he  tinderstood 
youth  and  he  Jcnew  how  to  Impart  the  fun- 
damentals of  the  profession  to  those  who 
showed  an  interest  and  aptitude. 

Dean  Stone  was  long  promment  as  a  work- 
ing newspaper  man.  An  accomplished 
writer,  and  later  an  executive,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  old  Anaconda  Standard,  and 
later  the  Mlasoullan.  In  1914  he  founded  the 
school  of  jourtallsm.  where  he  held  forth  as 
a  leading  educator  in  his  field  until  l94i, 
when  he  retired  to  become  dean  emeritus. 

Dean  Stone  1'uid  a  deep  affection  for  Mon- 
Una. wh«rt  h<t  lived  for  67  years,  an  affec- 


tion that  was  as  abldliig  as  that  held  for 
him  by  the  boys  and  girls  wbo  eame  and 
went  from  his  school,  Iwell  tutored  for  a 
fling  In  the  field  In  which  his  diligent  labors 
and  stellar  ability  brought  him  well-earned 
renown. 

[Prom    the    Helena    (Mbnt.)     Independent- 
Record  of  Marck  21,  :945| 

OKAS   AXTHUB    STONX 

Death  of  Dean  Arthur)  L.  Stone  at  the  age 
Of  79,  closes  a  career  of  r^ore  than  60  years  as 
chemist,  newspaperman^  and  teacher.  The 
aix  decades  of  his  active  land  usefiU  life  were 
spent  In  Wyoming  an(^  Montana,  starting 
in  territorial  days  whei  venturesome  rail- 
road executives  were  pandering  whether  to 
risk  tying  the  West  to  ihe  Ea£t  with  bands 
of  steel.  j 

Starting  bis  7estem  life  as  a  railroad  chem- 
ist In  Wyoming  in  1884,  pe  caine  to  Helena  4 
years  later  to  become  science  instructor  in 
the  local  high  school.  His  next  teaching  as- 
signment was  In  AnacoE  da,  where  he  started 
his  newspaper  work  In  :  801.  It  was  in  1914 
that  he  founded  the  sell  ool  of  Journalism  at 
the  State  University  at  Bjllsscula.  As  head  of 
*that  school  he  was  k4own  Intimately  by 
hundreds  of  Montanansl. 

Like  all  pioneering  projects,  establishment 
of  the  Journalism  school  was  no  easy  task. 
Dean  Stone  literally  buli  it  fn:>m  the  ground 
up.  The  quarters  asslgti|ed  to  the  Journalists 
were  distinctly  not  of  the  most;  modern  type, 
even  according  to  the  standarcs  of  1914.  On 
cold  days  the  wintry  blsits  caised  much  dis- 
comfort. On  rainy  daysj  It  seemed  that  more 
than  the  average  portion  of  the  moisture  fell 
on  and  seeped  Into  the  jjournr.llsm  building. 
But,  under  the  dean's  dlfectorihlp  the  school 
expanded.  Hih  ^raduat^  were  welcome  In  all 
publishing  offices.  He ;  usually  found  and 
exploited  some  particular  attribute  In  each 
graduate.  And.  It  was  tils  pleiisure  to  follow 
through  on  his  recomnwndstlons.  Much  of 
his  vacation  time  wss  ^pent  calling  on  his 
grndunte*  snd  their  embloyerii  to  be  certain 
they  were  doing  all  rig  it. 

Dean  Stone  vas  a  cuilous  man.  He  never 
fully  satisfied  the  deslr<  to  binae  new  trnlls, 
developed  In  early  weitern  dnyi.  He  felt 
there  were  good  poinu  In  everyone  and  In 
everything  This  phuuering  urge  led  him 
Into  virtually  trsckleM  foreata  along  Mon- 
tana's continental  dlvidi.  Hf  liked  nothing 
better  than  to  start  out  with  it  companion  in 
a  car  "that  can  climb  t  -eee  if  necessary."  in 
the  hope  he  would  find  i  new  iwenlc  mute  to 
recommend  to  the  enRl^eers.  Sometimes  he 
would  cover  a  route  levierul  times  before  he 
accepted  or  rejected  It  as  worthy  of  recom- 
mendation for  expert  Bt  idy.  He  carried  that 
char«cterlstlc  bent  foi  thoroughness  Into 
his  classrooms  When  Dean  Stone  urged 
something  on  hla  pupil  i.  they  well  knew  he 
had  explored  all   anRlei . 

When  historians  finntly  compile  all  out- 
standing material  on  :he  transition  from 
territorial  to  modem  dtyn.  D*an  Stone's  ac- 
tivities win  have  a  prjmlntnt  place.  His 
service  to  others  ranged  through  the  period 
from  the  advent  of  railroads  to  the  accept- 
ance of  passenger  airplines  as  routine.  He 
will  rank  as  one  of  Montana's  greatest  teach- 
ers. Many  people  can  afcsimllate  t^e  lessons 
of  life,  but  few  can  Interbret  and  disseminate 
the  wisdom  accumulated  ovur  several  dec- 
sdes.  That  rare  gift  wa I  his.  All  who  knew 
Dean  Stone  well  becam^  betner  citizens  be- 
caiue  of  that  privilege. 

(Prom  the  Kallspell  (M(^t.)  Times  of  March 
23,  1£ 
MaN  sTONs  PAsan  A*na  long  xllnbs 
The  gradual  decline  o4  Arthur  L.  Stone,  79, 
dean  emeritus  of  the  school  of  Journalism  at 
Montana  State  Unlverstky,  whose  death  oc- 
curred Monday  in  Missoiila.  came  as  a  shock 
to  his  many  friends,  altl^ough  he  had  been  a 
hoepltal  patient  for  manjr  weeks.    Plfty  years 


ago  he  was  assigned  to  Missoula  by  the  Ana- 
conda Standard,  from  where  he  edited  the 
Stinday  edition.  Later  he  took  the  desk  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Dally  Mlssoullan, 
which  he  retained  for  7  years,  when  he  be- 
came dean  of  the  school  of  Journalism  when 
that  school  was  established  at  the  University 
of  Montana.  He  was  a  trained  and  efficient 
newspaperman  and  author;  some  of  his 
sketches  of  Montana  deserved  to  become 
famous. 

His  long  association  with  the  youngsters 
in  his  school  won  him  lifelong  friendships 
from  these  boys  who  grew  up  to  become  lead- 
ers In  Journalistic  fields  of  the  United  States. 
At  one  time  It  was  stated  that  half  the  edi- 
tors and  reporters  In  San  Francisco  bore  Dean 
Stone's  kindly  brand,  and  there  are  lota  of 
strays  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Atlantic 
cities,  and  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Stone  served  as  dean  of  the  Journalism 
school  until  about  3  years  ago,  when  he  be- 
came dean  emeritus  and  retired  after  nearly 
30  years  of  service.  His  wife  died  in  1917. 
One  son,  George  P.,  graduated  from  Montana 
University,  was  on  the  Mlssoullan  staff  for 
several  years,  served  In  World  War  No.  1, 
and  passed  away  In  Chicago,  where  he  edited 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  1926.  Another 
son.  Percy  N..  also  a  graduate  of  Montana 
University,  was  In  the  first  war  and  Is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  Torir  Herald-Tribune. 
The  younger  eon.  John  B.,  followed  the  news- 
paper trail  and  is  now  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  the  O.  W.  1.  There  Is  another  son.  Dr. 
Kmerson  Stone,  and  a  daughter  yet  alive. 

(Prom  the  Billings  (Mont.)  OMHtu  of 
March  22.  194S| 

DIAN   AXTHUR  L.  STONB 

The  passing  of  Arthur  L.  Stone,  dean  emer- 
itus of  MouUna  University's  school  of  Jour- 
nalism, la  a  source  of  regret  among  people  in 
and  outside  the  newspaper  business  In  the 
Bute.  He  was  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  flne  school,  the  quality  of  which  Is 
attested  by  the  success  of  not  a  few  of  those 
wbo  reetlved  their  training  at  the  university 
and  are  now  engaged  in  the  newspaper  bust, 
ness  In  different  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
foreign  lands. 

Dean  Stone's  devotion  to  the  university 
win  long  be  remembered  by  both  students 
and  faculty.  They  will  cherish  the  memory 
of  a  personality  whose  Ideallam  was  a  stimu- 
lus to  anyone  associated  with  him.  Newspa- 
per folk  who  started  their  career  under  his 
guidance  will  refiect,  upon  hln  paaslng,  that 
to  have  been  one  of  his  students  was  an 
Inspiring  experience. 


A  Dark  Chapter  in  Our  Nation's  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OP  TCNNESSR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  Include 
the  following  strong  and  moving  edi- 
torial from  the  Review-Appeal.  Frank- 
lin. Tenn..  v,rltten  by  a  close  friend  of 
mine.  Leonard  H.  Armistead: 

A  DAXK  CHAPTIX  IN  OtJ«  NATION'S  HISTOKT 

(By  Leonard  H  Armistead) 
One  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  this  Na- 
tion's history  was  begun  when  18-year-old 
boys  were  Inducted  into  the  Army  and  sent 
to  the  front  lines  with  only  some  16  weeks 
of  training.    It  is  horrible  enough  to  draft  an 
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18-year-old  for  front-line  sirvlce  with  the 
Infantry — but  to  send:  him  over  the  top  with 
a  paltry  few  weeks  of  preparation  for  attack 
and  defense  Is  Inconci livable,  to  say  the  least. 
The  Nation  cannot  retrac.  Its  steps  with 
regard  to  those  lads  who  have  already  been 
the  victims  of  Inexcusible  injustice,  but  It  can 
correct  the  practice  a  ad  shoiilr'  do  so  now. 

An  18-year-old  Is  a  bojr;  he  Is  not  a 
man:  he  has  not  reached  Ills  maturity  In 
physical  stamina,  mental  at>lllty.  nor  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  to  lake  caie  of  himself  or 
destroy  the  enemy.  As  each  iveek  goes  by,  yea 
nearly  every  day,  refxirts  from  far-flung  bat- 
tlefields bring  sorrow  not  only  to  the  families 
of  lads  thus  victlml7ed  but  to  hundreds  of 
citizens  who  did  not  even  know  them. 

The  Government  promised  these  boys  a  full 
year  of  training  before  they  s  iw  active  service 
and  has  in  no  sense  lived  up  to  that  assur- 
ance. And  to  make  It  worse  the  Army  chiefs 
now  say  that  for  the  next  3  months  all  boys 
18  and  19  years  old  will  bo  placed  In  the 
Infantry  as  soon  as  Inducted. 

No  man  who  has  s<;en  sen'lce  In  this  war, 
or  any  other,  will  say  Ihat  there  Is  any  branch 
of  the  Army  which  Is  more  dangerous  or 
requires  more  stamina,  of  raind  and  body, 
than  the  Infantry.  There  nsver  has  been  a 
war,  in  all  history,  that  the  foot  soldier  did 
not  have  to  fight  his  way,  with  the  great  and 
essential  aid  of  all  other  branches  of  the 
service,  to  most  objectives  to  be  taken. 

It  la  beyond  our  power  of  jonception  that 
the  headb  of  our  Army  would  want,  much  less 
even  demand,  18-year-old  boys,  with  or  with- 
out a  yeai's  training,  for  ftont-Une  duties. 

There  are  8,000,000  or  more  men  in  the 
Army.  It  should  not  l>e,  and  is  not.  necessary 
or  sensible  to  use  boys  In  the  ipot  so  continu- 
ously dangerous  and  requlrlnij  great  physical 
endurance. 

In  God's  name,  we  a;k  Congress,  Mr.  Room- 
▼elt.  General  Marshall  or  all  Lhree  to  correct 
this  horrible  practice  no«. 


WichiU  Finns  Explodt  Theory  That  Rural 
Folk  art  Poor  Plant  Worktrs 

EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANIAt 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RXPRISINTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2i,  194$ 

Mr.  REES  of  Kimsa-s,  Mr.  Sp^'Akrr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD,  I  am  including  herewith  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  a  few  weeks  ago  and  that  was 
reprinted  in  the  V/ichita  Magazine  at 
Wichita,  Kans. 

This  article  Is  Eiost  irteresting  and 
Informative.  It  Is  proof  that  rural  peo- 
ple are  among  the  best  i)lant  workers. 
Wichita  war  plants  are  among  the  high- 
est in  record  of  output  in  this  country. 
Absenteeism  is  low  and  there  have  been 
no  strikes  during  the  5  years  we  have 
been  at  war. 

I  commend  this  article  to  you.  The 
people  of  Wichita  and  ol  the  State  of 
Kansas  have  good  right  to  be  proud  of 
this  record: 

A  long-accepted  p resumption  that  rural 
folk  make  unsuitable  factory  hands  has  been 
exploded  here  at  Wlcilta. 

Four  years  of  war  firoductlon  have  shown, 
to  the  contrary,  that  aelp  re<ruitcd  from  the 
farnu  and  villages  If  deflnirely  superior  to 
the  national  average. 


This  should  hearten  those  chamber  of 
commerce  executives  In  Middle  Weetern 
agricultural  trading  cities,  who  for  60  years 
have  been  stymied  from  corralling  the  In- 
dustries they  sotight  for  their  towns  because 
their  clsdms  of  an  available  labor  supply 
faUed  to  convince  industrialists. 

FACTOaT    HELP    JUMPS    FROM     8,532    TO     60,000 

How  much  Wichita  had  to  rely  for  war 
production  on  rural  help  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  the  1940  census  takers  counted 
In  the  city  only  8,532  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing,  of  whom  1,262  were  airplane 
workers.  Today  the  city's  factories  employ 
about  60,000  persons,  of  whom  approximately 
52,000  are  building  planes,  according  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Ray  G.  Karris,  commanding  general  of 
the  midwestern  district  Air  Technical  Service 
Command.  Practically  all  the  Increase  was 
recruited  from  Wichita  Itself  and  from  the 
towns  and  farms  on  the  Southwest  Great 
Plains. 

These  novices,  after  a  mechanical  training 
course  in  the  Wichita  schools,  varying  from 
2  or  10  weeks,  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
they  Intended  to  do,  were  graduated  Into 
the  factories  where  they  have  made  an  en- 
viable record. 

In  6  years  not  a  strike  has  occurred  In  a 
WlchlU  war  plant,  according  to  C.  W.  Cor- 
saut,  Wichita  district  manager  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  Every  plant  is 
abreast  of  its  war  production  schedule  today. 

The  employees  have  won  20  efficiency  cita- 
tions from  Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission authorities  In  the  following  order: 
Five  Army  and  Navy  25  citations  for  ef- 
ficiency to  the  employees  of  Boeing  Airplane 
Co,;  6  to  employees  of  the  Cessna  Air- 
Craft  Co.;  4  to  the  employees  of  Beech 
Aircraft  Corp.;  2  to  Coleman  Ump  * 
Stove  Co.;  and  4  maritime  M  citations  to 
Watklns.  Inc.,  employees  for  efBlceney. 

ABSKNTXKISM    FAR    ULOW    MATJONAL    AVXIAOI 

Records  of  absentees  of  the  three  largest 
plants  for  1044,  complied  In  the  office  of  Gen- 
ernl  Harris  and  compared  with  the  average  of 
national  absentees  reveal  another  claim  to 
superiority.  Typical  are  figures  for  Cessna. 
Less  than  2  0  percent  of  Its  emploN'ees  were 
absent,  on  the  average,  in  the  last  7  months 
of  1044,  In  June,  September,  and  November 
this  waa  reduced  to  only  2  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  6J  percent.  8  7  percent,  and  fi.0 
percent,  the  nstionnl  sverage  of  absenteeism 
for  the  same  3  months.  Cessna's  highest  ab- 
senteeism for  1044  came  in  February  with  4,0 
percent,  against  a  national  average  for  that 
month  of  7.8  percent. 

This  record  has  resulted  despite  the  fact 
that  it  U  Impossible  for  Wichita  to  provide 
housing  for  all  the  workers.  Many  thousands 
live  In  villages  and  ccunty-seat  towns  more 
than  30  miles  away,  and  mony  hundreds  of 
others  travel  50  miles  or  more  to  work  dally, 

Wichita  workers  have  constructed  23,034 
warplanes,  ranging  from  the  Culver  Aircraft 
Corporation's  trig  little  military  plane  up  In 
else  to  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Boeing's 
B-20  Superfortress.  The  Wichita  Boeing 
plant  produced  the  first  B-29  and  from  the 
Initial  giant  bomber  attack  on  Japan  last 
June  15  to  December  1,  all  Superfortresses  to 
blast  Japan  were  Wlchlta-built.  Since  then 
the  production  from  plants  In  three  other 
cities  has  Increased  the  B-29  fieet,  but  the 
Wichita  plant  Is  still  the  leader  and  Is  hstch- 
ln«  each  month  enough  of  the  giant  sky 
fighter  birds  to  extend  3  miles  If  fiytng 
abreast  with  their  wing  tips  touching. 

Other  WlchlU  production  has  Included  31 
percent  of  all  trainers  for  the  Army,  74 
percent  of  all  twin-engine  trainers,  a  fieet  of 
gliders,  unrevealed  thousands  of  wings  for 
the  A-26  Invader,  and  many  other  types  of 
war  materiel. 

srr  OP  MANPown  txstino  LAsoaAToiT 

This  high  production  Interested  Dr,  I,  T. 
Shultz.  professor  of  psychology  at  Friends 
University  here.     Barly  in  the  war,  before 


Wichita  had  contributed  20.000  men  to  the 
armed  forces  and  when  factories  still  could 
pick  and  choose  their  help,  the  Wichita 
Chamber  of  Conmierce  sponsored  the  organi- 
zation of  Search -Service,  a  testing  laboratory 
to  weed  out  the  unfit  with  a  view  to  saving 
them  the  expense  of  taking  specialized  train- 
ing. 

Dr.  Shultz  was  engaged  as  consulting  psy- 
chologist because  of  his  previous  experience 
In  industrial  research  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  directed  the  tests  In 
Wichita  of  7,000  persona  for  mechanical  apti- 
tude, employing  for  this  purpose  the  same 
nationally  accepted  quizzes  used  In  eastern 
industrial  cities. 

Not  untU  this  winter  did  Mr.  Shultz  have 
these  classified.  He  was  gratified  to  find 
they  forecast  the  production  record  since  at- 
tained. The  mechanical  aptitude  of  71  per- 
cent of  those  examined  was  higher  than  the 
average  score  for  eastern  industrial  cities  and 
28  percent  of  the  applicants  passed  the  In- 
telligence quiz  for  foremen.  Fifteen  percent 
exceeded  the  average  score  for  engineering 
freshmen,  and  only  4  to  4V4  percent  were 
graded  as  neurotic  as  compared  with  a  na- 
tional average  on  the  Identical  tests  of  10 
percent  neurotic. 

iNHnrrANCx  and  oeookapht  pactors 

Dr.  Shultz  asserts  that  a  good  inheritance 
from  hardy  pioneer  stock  and  geography 
combine  to  raise  the  score. 

Further,  these  people  live  in  a  highly 
mechanized  agricultural  region  where,  so  the 
census  shows,  more  tractors  are  owned  per 
hundred  Kansas  farms  than  in  any  other 
State.  Automobile  ownership  is  close  to  the 
top,  with  01  cars  per  hundred  families  in 
Kansas,  compared  with  88  for  Missouri.  62 
for  New  York,  and  40  for  West  Virginia.  Re- 
pairs  for  power  farm  equipment  are  made 
either  on  the  farm  where  it  Is  in  operation 
or  in  the  nearby  village  shops. 

Geography,  so  Dr,  Bhulti  asatrti.  plays  an 
important  part.  The  soil  of  the  Great  Plains, 
he  explains,  is  richer  in  colclum,  phosphorus, 
magnesium,  and  other  minerals  than  In  the 
sreas  to  the  ea«t.  which  results  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  food  rich  in  essential  minerals. 
This,  in  turn,  Improves  the  physique  «nd 
makes  for  emotional  stability,  which,  inci- 
dentally, is  one  of  the  factors  in  reducing 
strikes,  he  argues, 

"If  other  cities  in  agricultural  regions  will 
make  a  similar  showing,"  oommrnts  one 
Wichita  citlaen,  "the  presumption  that  rural 
folk  do  not  make  good  mechanical  workers 
will  go  the  way  of  the  ancient  folk  Ule 
which  has  It  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese." 


Speak  Up  for  Americanism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^..^^^     Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Max  Van  Horn,  adjutant.  Department  of 
Iowa,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  over 
radio  station  WHO,  March  11,  1945: 

since  It  was  founded  In  1890  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has 
won  the  retpect  of  the  Nation  as  a  two- 
fisted,  militant,  progressive  veteran  fraternity 
devoted  chlefiy  to  two  principal  objectives — 
the  national  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents. 


A14ai 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  C0>  GRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Am  a  nonpartlaan.  nonMctarlan,  war-vet- 
eran uaodatlon.  the  V.  P.  W.  hM  been  closely 
IdentUtod  with  the  enactment  of  every  im- 
portant ptoce  at  legislation  which  has  con- 
tributed to  the  wehare  of  veterans  of  all 


As  an  organisation  of  veteran* — one  that 
Is  composed  exclusively  of  men  with  ovcr- 
aeas  military  service — we  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  experience  of  more  than  two- 
score  years.  This  Is  why  we  believe  we  are 
esfMdally  qualified,  by  heritage  and  tradition 
to  help  solve  the  post-war  problem  of  the 
men  In  mUltary  service   In  this  war. 

I  dont  think  that  I  have  to  dwell  very  long 
on  the  value  of  our  achievements  In  this  field 
to  date.  Today,  mainly  becavtse  of  our  efforts, 
the  men  who  are  serving  with  the  armed 
forcea  have  this  definite  assurance — they 
know  they  can  look  forward  to  the  sympa- 
thetic assistance  of  the  Federal  Government 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  resume 
their  former  places  In  civilian  life.  Already 
definitely  assured  for  the  veterans  of  this 
war  sre  many  benefits  which  were  not  avail- 
able to  our  comrades  of  the  Fint  World  War 
until  Just  a  few  years  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Nearly  anjrone  today  who  wants  to  be 
qiuoted  on  the  subject  is  happy  to  tell  you 
what  he  thinks  the  veterans  of  this  war  will 
want  when  they  come  home.  A  great  many 
persona — especially  many  who  have  never 
been  soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines  them- 
selves— are  eager  to  dlscxiss  the  questions  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  If  their  advice  was  in- 
spired by  the  emotions  of  personal  experi- 
ence, they  would  have  a  real  right  to  demand 
respect  for  their  opinions.  But  most  of 
these  people  were  strangers  to  the  whole 
problem  of  veteran  welfare  during  the  years 
between  1918  and  1941.  As  a  result,  they 
have  no  background  In  veteran  affairs  on 
which  they  can  form  intelligent  conclusions 
today. 

We  veterans  of  the  last  war  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  take  these  persons  very  seriously. 
We  have  a  pretty  good  hunch  they  will  dis- 
appear from  the  scene  when  the  demoblll- 
Batlon  of  our  armed  forces  becomes  fully  ef- 
fective Instead  of  being  concerned  about 
the  problem  of  veteran  welfare,  we  predict 
they  will  turn  their  attention  to  matters  of 
personal  Interest  In  fact,  we  even  suspect 
they  win  be  the  first  ones  to  suggest  that  the 
Job  of  looking  after  returning  veterans 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  veteran  organiza- 
tions. And  that's  where  we  come  in — the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  We  think  that  we  are  qualified  to 
tackle  the  Job  because  of  several  reasons. 
Plrst.  we  know  scmethlng  about  the  thinking 
process  of  veterans — and  especially  overseas 
veterans.  We  know  considerable  about  their 
personal  problems  and  the  obstacles  which 
they  must  overcome  Furthermore,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedure  which  affect  the  veteran.  For  a 
very  good  reason,  too.  We  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  veteran  welfare  leg- 
islation which  the  Congress  has  approved — 
not  only  for  the  veteran  of  other  wars  but 
also  for  the  men  who  will  return  to  their 
home  communities  when  this  war  is  over 

Some  day  the  last  shot  of  this  war  will 
be  fired.  And  when  its  echoes  have  died 
away.  th«*  will  be  a  great  silence — a  silence 
heard  around  the  wco'ld.  And  In  that  silence. 
mud-caked  American  boys  will  emerge  from 
their  foxholes,  and  lay  down  their  guns, 
and  ttim  their  faces  toward  heme.  They 
will  have  won  the  victory,  and  they  will  look 
forward  to  reaping  the  fruits  of  peace. 

We  here  on  the  home  front  have  done  a 
lot  of  thinking,  and  a  lot  of  talking,  about 
the  man  Ln  uniform.  We  know  that  when 
he  comes  nuu-chlng  home  again  he  will  loom 
large  in  the  American  scene.  He  and  his 
comrades  will  number  in  the  millions,  and 
they  will  receive  top  priority  on  the  agenda 


of  American  affairs.  ¥le  are  already  calling 
this  prospect  the  "veteran  problem."  and 
some  of  the  talk  we  hear  is  giving  this 
problem  a  lot  more  h4at  than  light. 

You  can  bear  the  diecussiorw  wax  hot  and 
heavy  on  street  comers,  in  restaumnts  and 
cocktail  bars.  In  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
radio,  in  the  average  Aiherlcan  home.  Prac- 
tically everyone  Is  saSJing  that  nothing  is 
too  good  for  our  boys  w^ien  they  return  from 
the  wars.  In  Washington  alone,  120  agen- 
cies, public  and  prl'oate,  have  been  set 
up  to  deal  with  the  soj-called  veteran  prob- 
lem. We  are  already  prepared  to  go  all-out 
In  terms  of  musterlnghout  pay,  unemploy- 
ment Insxirance,  loans^  educational  oppor- 
tunities, vocational  i  rehabilitation,  etc. 
There  is  nothing  wrot^  with  any  of  these 
thing}!,  and  the  dollars  ive  are  going  to  rpend 
on  them  will  be  well  spent. 

Let  me  make  this  p<iint,  however.  These 
benefits,  in  themselves,  are  not  enough. 
They  will  not  do  the  i  Job  alone  and  they 
will  not  satisfy  the  veteran.  For  what  your 
son — and  mine — wants  above  all  when  they 
come  home  again  is  understanding  and  an 
economic  system  based  on  full  employment 

When  the  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  is  mus- 
tered out,  he  win  have  to  make  a  transition 
from  Army  to  civilian  life.  The  mere  fact 
that  he  takes  off  his  uniform — and  dons  a 
business  suit  or  a  pair  of  overalls — will  not 
automatically  make  hlin  a  civilian.  He  has 
led  a  hard  life  of  disci;  )llne  and  danger.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  adjui  ;t  himself  to  peaceful 
wa3rs  again.  It  will  tale  every  oun:'e  of  un- 
derstanding and  coopen  tion  we  can  give  him. 
We  must  help  him  settle  down  into  his  Job, 
his  club,  his  church,  ills  school,  his  com- 
munity. He  must  be  Biade  to  feel  welcome, 
or  putting  It  another  'vay,  to  be  one  of  us 
again. 

The  returning  veteran  will  want  employ- 
ment, not  only  for  hlmj«lf,  but  for  everyone. 
He  does  not  want  dolea  or  benefits  or  hand- 
outs. He  wants  the  same  thing  we  all  want — 
a  chance  to  work  at  a  1  athe,  or  a  desk,  for  a 
weekly  pay  envelope  thit  wUl  give  him  self- 
respect  as  a  useful  member  of  society,  the 
wherewithal  to  supporl  hla  loved  ones,  and 
the  opportimlty  to  build  for  the  future.  Give 
the  veteran  a  chance  to  earn  his  own  living 
by  the  skUl  of  his  hards,  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  or  the  Ingenuity  of  his  brain,  and  hell 
be  happy.  In  short,  give  the  veteran  under- 
standing and  a  useful  productive  Job,  and 
the  so-called  "veteran  problem"  will  fade  out 
of  the  picture. 

Here  In  our  own  country,  some  faint- 
hearted and  weak-minded  alarmists  look  up- 
on the  homecoming  of  men  in  service  with 
foreboding.  They  are  spreading  rumors 
thick  and  fast.  They  vhlsper  that  there  is 
going  to  be  bitterness  between  the  worker 
and  the  returning  veterans;  that  labor  and 
management  will  fight  like  cats  and  dogs; 
that  industry  will  use  tlie  reconversion  period 
as  the  time  to  smash  the  unions;  that  labor 
will  run  wUd  with  strlkea — and  so  on. 

These  rumors  hsve  nb  foundation  in  fact, 
for  the  fact  is  that  thire  are  no  real  clash- 
ing of  interests  betwee^  the  worker  and  the 
veteran.  Both  have  tht  same  problem,  and 
both  will  want  the  sams  thing.  As  Harry  A. 
Millls,  chairman  of  the 
tions  Board,  puts  it: 

"Both  veterans  and  ^r  wwkers  face  new 
Jobs,  wait  upon  the  ^^converslon  plans  of 
industry  •  •  •  i,oth  want  security. 
Each  has  served  his  ccuntry  In  war.  Mil 
lions  will  travel  back  to  their  homes  •  • 
the  soldiers  from  theli'  fox  holes  and  the 
migratory  workers,  clear  across  the  country, 
from  Jobs  which  urgertly  needed  them  for 
war  production.  The^  interests  are  one 
and  the  same." 

Here  is  the  truth  to  remember.  The 
ground  on  which  both  worker  and  veteran 
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stand  Is  conunon  ground.  Therefore,  It 
should  be  fertile  ground  for  unity  and  co- 
operation. And  It  is  up  to  us,  here  on  the 
home  front,  to  prepare  for  the  homecoming 
of  our  men  and  women  In  uniform  by  pre- 
paring ourselves  first  to  meet  him  on  that 
ground. 

When  the  American  soldier  comes  home 
again,  he  will  bring  with  him  a  new  view- 
point, and  a  healthy  one.  In  fox  holes,  In 
bombers.  In  tank  destroyers,  and  on  the 
decks  of  ships  at  sea,  he  has  learned  the 
meaning  of  teamwork.  He  has  seen  Ameri- 
cans of  every  race  and  creed  fight  and  die 
beside  him.  In  the  white-hot  crucible  of 
this  experience  many  of  the  petty  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  political  prejudices  he  once  knew 
have  melted  away.  He  has  learned,  the  hard 
way,  that  men  fight  a  common  danger  more 
effectively  when  they  fight  together.  He 
has  seen  this  lesson  written  in  red  blood  on 
the  black  mud  of  many  a  battle  field.  And 
he  will  come  home  in  this  kind  of  mood, 
this  mood  for  teamwork.  He  will  expect  to 
find  it  here.  And  if  he  doesn't,  he  is  going 
to  be  disillusioned  and  angered. 

It  is  then  that  he  will  be  ripe  to  become 
the  deluded  follower  of  some  nationalist 
or  Fascist  movement  which  will  seek  to  glo- 
rify him  and  his  comrades  as  a  separate, 
master-status,  special  special  privilege  class. 
Demagogues  who  hate  democracy  will  prom- 
ise to  restore  his  faith  In  a  cause,  a  faith  that 
he  has  lost  with  the  passing  of  his  comrade- 
ship in  arms,  and  has  failed  to  find  at  home. 
Subversive  agitators  will  see  in  this  bitter- 
ness a  golden  opporttmity  to  split  the  Amer- 
ican people  Into  two  great  masses,  veterans 
and  home  front  people.  They  will  work 
imceaslngly  to  agitate  one  group  against  the 
other.  The  end  product,  of  course,  would  be 
the  destruction  of  democracy,  and  the  loss 
of  every  ideal  and  principle  for  which  we 
fought  this  war. 

Turn  the  pages  of  history,  and  you  will  find 
that  it  has  happened  before.  In  Italy.  Ger- 
many, and  France  disillusioned  veterans, 
angered  by  what  they  found  at  home  and 
misled  by  self-seeking  demagogues,  formed 
such  fascist  organizations  as  the  Squadristl, 
the  Brown  Shirts,  and  the  Cagoulards.  Any 
such  movement  here  would  be  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  our  time. 

The  veteran  then  is  going  to  expect  to 
find  the  same  teamwork  here  as  he  found  in 
battle.  This  is  our  Job,  and  we  cannot  be- 
tray him.  Just  as  the  crisis  of  war  made  all 
of  us  understand  that  we  must  become  a 
great  team  of  Americans  working  toward  the 
same  end,  so  too.  must  labor  and  Industry 
pull  together.  For  the  veteran,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, will  want  a  Job.  and  this  Is  the  special 
province  of  both  labor  and  Industry.  Labor 
must  understand  that  all  employers  are  not 
anti-tmion.  Industry  must  imderstand  that 
all  union  members  are  not  gangsters  nor 
radicals.  Labor  and  industry  together  must 
create  an  economic  system  of  full  employ- 
ment. Jobs  for  all  is  the  biggest  poet-war 
Job  we  face,  but  we  can  do  it  with  teamwork. 
We  must  do  it.  We  have  all  the  tools— new 
technologies,  new  materials,  new  machines, 
new  consumer  needs.  Together  we  miist  take 
the  road  ahead,  not  the  road  back  to  the 
"good  old  days,"  when  unemployment  was 
considered  a  necessary  evil. 

When  the  veteran  comes  home  again,  he 
will  want  understanding  on  our  part,  and  a 
useful  Job  to  help  him  recover  his  Identity  as 
a  cl'^lian.  He  will  want  to  find  us  ready  to 
work  together,  and  therefore  with  him,  not 
against  him.  This,  and  not  sympathy  or 
charity,  is  what  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines want.  And  this  is  the  answer  to  the 
•o-called  veteran  problem. 
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Li^ht  on  Bii'etton  Woods 

EXTENSION  OP  RSaiARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A  REED 

or  NirW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  great  propaganda  drive  is  on  to  crush 
all  criticism  of  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  technique  developed 
by  Hitler  in  dealing  with  the  German 
people.  "No."  say  the  New  Dealers,  the 
American  citizens  must  nDt  inquire  into 
the  infallibility  of  the  New  Deal,  or  ques- 
tion its  proposals.  Not  so,  however,  with 
English  officials  or  of  English  citizens. 
They  have  full  permission  to  call  in  ques- 
tion any  legislation  or  government  pro- 
posal which  by  any  stretcli  of  the  imag- 
ination could  violate  a  vital  interest  of 
.the  British  Empire.  If  the  English  offi- 
cials refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  proposed 
terms  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
why  should  the  American  officials  or  the 
people  they  represent  be  forced  to  re- 
main quiet  while  their  coimtry  is  being 
misled  and  betrayed.  I  refuse  to  be  de- 
prived of  free  speech.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  insert  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  March  22,  1945: 

UCBT  ON  BKKTTON  WOODS 

The  Writers'  War  Board,  a  group  of  writers 
and  radio  commentators  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  to  win  the  war  by  popular 
education,  has  apparently  turned  Its  talents 
to  propagandizing  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
gram. It  la  now  circularizing  releases  in 
which  criticism  of  the  Treasury  plan  and 
Isolationism  are  employed  as  Interchangeable 
.terms.  "Urge  all  who  hear  or  read  your 
words."  Is  the  refrain  of  its  messages  to  col- 
umnists and  radio  broadcasters,  "to  wire  their 
Congressmen  and  their  Senators  demanding 
passage  of  Bretton  Woods  as  it  stands."  Only 
a  handful  of  Representatives  and  Senators 
"know  what  Bretton  Woods  is  all  about,"  It 
seems,  so  this  group  of  outstanding  mone- 
tary experts— including  Clifton  Fadlman, 
Franklin  P.  Adams,  Paul  Galileo.  Samuel 
Grafton,  and  Russel  Crouse — have  taken  on 
the  task  of  reducing  this  foreign-exchange 
business  to  simple,  understandable  terms 
terms  which  even  a  Representative  or  a  Sen- 
ator can  grasp. 

Did  we  say  task?  That  was  silly  of  us. 
It  is  true  that  when  Lord  Keynes  began  to 
scrutinize  the  experts'  final  report  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  demanded,  "What  Is  this, 
Cherokee?"  But  Mr.  Samuel  Grafton,  of 
the  Writers'  War  Board,  seems  not  to  have 
found  the  document  Indigestible.  (On  the 
contrary,  one  might  say  that  with  him  it  waa 
virtually  predigested.)  The  Bretton  Woods 
program.  Mr.  Grafton  tells  us  in  his  column 
in  the  New  York  Post,  is  really  quite  simple. 
"The  nations  of  the  world."  he  writes,  "pledge 
to  keep  their  currencies  at  stable  value.  Is 
that  compllcat«l?" 

No,  that  isn't  complicated;  and  now  here 
Is  a  dispatch  from  London,  under  date  of 
January  19: 

"Both  Sir  John  Anderson,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  Kejmes  have  de- 
clared that  the  British  Government  will  ad- 
Just  the  value  of  the  poimd  whenever  White- 
hall considers  It  necessary. 

"The  Chancellor  even  said  that  the  policy 
pursued  here  would  be  similar  to  that  c< 


IMS.  He  said  that  the  Government  would 
commit  itself  only  to  consult  the  interna- 
tional monetary  fund  before  changing  the 
value  of  the  pound  sterling,  reserving  Its 
right  to  persist  with  its  Intention  should 
the  fund  refuse  consent." 

Summed  up,  what  this  means  Is  that 
Britain  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  of  keep- 
ing Its  currency  stable  If  it  finds  that  such 
a  course  interferes  with  its  domestic  finan- 
cial and  social  policies.  That  isn't  compli- 
cated, is  it?  But  now  try  putting  the  two 
together  and  ask  yourself,  "Is  that  simple?" 

Somehow  Mr.  Grafton's  approach  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  controversy  reminds  us  of 
that  Judge  who  made  a  practice  of  keeping 
awake  while  one  side  was  presenting  its  case 
and  taking  a  nap  when  the  other  side  viras 
being  presented.  Listening  to  both  sides,  he 
explained,  always  confused  him. 


The  Late  Justice  John  H.  Clarke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  rela- 
tive to  the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
John  Hessin  Clarke,  who  passed  quietly 
away  in  his  sleep  Thursday.  March  22, 
at  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Justice  Clarke  wrote  his  own  epitaph — 
a  life  consecrated  to  the  betterment  of 
his  fellow  man  and  an  unceasing  en- 
deavor to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JUSnCZ  JOHN   H.   CLARKS 

"Thou  hast  embarked  thyself  with  them 
that  love,  and  seek,  and  chooee.  the  best 
things;  and  nimiber  is  not  weight  with  thee." 

William  Penn's  brave  words  to  his  friend 
Sydney  apply  Just  as  well  to  Justice  John  H. 
Clarke,  who  died  quietly  in  his  sleep  yester- 
day In  San  Diego.  Calif.  They  describe  him 
as  he  was  all  his  life,  for,  young  and  old, 
he  was  alwajrs  the  same.  His  powerful  mind, 
strong  character,  and  cultivated  tastes  were 
formed  early,  and  he  was  essentially  the  same 
man  when  he  came  to  Youngstown  in  1880 
to  practice  law  and  write  for  the  Vindicator 
as  he  was  in  1916  when  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
of  the  United  States,  and  later  when  he  re- 
signed to  work  for  American  entrance  Into 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Justice  Clarke  knew,  and  his  friends  here 
knew,  that  he  was  destined  for  great  things. 
Besides  having  unusual  ability  he  had  rare 
strength  of  purpose.  He  wasted  no  lime  and 
nothing  turned  him  aside  from  his  goal. 
Perhaps  an  early  misfortime  proved  to  be  a 
spur  to  him.  His  father,  a  lawyer  in  Lisbon, 
had  made  an  investment  which  turned  out 
badly  and  died  leaving  a  debt  of  $10,000. 
That  amount  would  be  equal  to  f  100.000  to- 
day, but  the  son  decided  that  his  first  earn- 
ings must  go  to  pay  it  off.  He  spoke  long 
afterward  of  how  little  he  had  lived  on  In 
those  early  years.  It  may  be  that  he  had  had 
good  practice  in  his  school  and  college  days, 
for  the  Institution  he  attended  at  Hudson 
has   sine*   been   famous   as   "Hard-scrabble 


Academy."  Boys  went  there  to  learn,  so  that 
they  could  make  something  of  themselves, 
and  the  lessons  Justice  Clarke  learned  at 
Hudson  he  never  forgot.  "Reading  maketh  a 
ftiU  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writ- 
ing an  exact  man."  and  before  he  came  to 
Youngstown  Justice  Clarke  had  formed  the 
habit  of  all  three.  He  had  a  love  of  great 
books,  particularly  Shakespeare,  on  whose 
plays  he  often  lectured;  the  Bible  whose 
words  became  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
his  mind:  "wise  old"  Ben  Franklin,  Lowell 
and  the  other  American  writers  who  had 
determined  the  character  of  their  country. 
Justice  Clarke's  thought  then  was  on  a  higher 
plane  than  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  what- 
ever was  cheap  or  trivial  was  always  foreign 
to  him. 

JusUce  Clarke's  friends  In  those  early  years 
all  looked  for  him  to  be  President.  They  did 
not  reckon  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat in  a  strongly  Republican  "Itate.  He  was 
a  Democrat  by  principle  and  conviction,  be- 
cause his  sympathies  were  with  common 
men  who  needed  someone  uncommon  to  fight 
fo  them.  He  fought  for  them  In  his  own 
party  and  lost  a  nomination  for  United  States 
Senator,  He  fought  for  them  later  as  the 
candidate  of  hia  party  for  the  Senate,  and 
was  again  defeated  by  the  power  of  great 
wealth,  which  in  those  days  could  be  used 
without  restraint.  In  time  his  ability  made 
him  wealthy,  but  his  sympathies  and  his  con- 
victions remained  the  same.  On  the  Supreme 
Court  his  views  alined  him  with  the  great 
liberals.  Holmes  and  Urandeis;  but  as  the 
composition  of  the  Court  changed  he  found 
himself  so  constantly  in  the  nUnority  and  so 
regularly  outvoted  by  the  extreme  conserva- 
tives whose  disregard  of  the  Nation's  neces- 
sity led  later  to  popular  reaction,  that  he 
felt  he  was  wasting  his  time  and  resigned  to 
devote  himself  to  the  catise  of  world  peace 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart. 

In  Youngstown  Justice  Clarke  had  two 
friends,  tried  and  tested,  whom  he  loved 
above  all  others:  William  F.  Maag,  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  Vindicator,  and  his  law  partner, 
Cecil  D.  Hlne.  Always  fond  of  writing,  he 
bought  »n  interest  in  the  Vindicator  to  In- 
dulge his  hobby  and — more  Important — to 
Influence  local  and  State  affairs.  The  paper 
became  a  power  for  good.  At  the  risk  of 
all  they  had,  its  owners  fought  bigotry  as 
represented  by  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation— the  know-nothings  of  the  1900's — 
and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  a  generation  later.  It 
worked  for  good  government  when  corrup- 
tion and  public  Indifference  vtfere  the  rule. 
It  fought  lor  the  rank  and  file,  the  mill  men 
and  miners,  and  all  who  needed  someone  to 
speak  for  them.  It  preached  the  duties  of 
wealthy  men.  It  lent  its  aid  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  Mill  Creek  Park, 
-when  Volney  Rogers — the  first  to  see  the 
possibilities  of  this  "bit  of  Switzerland  set 
down  in  Ohio" — was  considered  a  visionary. 
It  worked  to  build  up  the  public  library  when 
books  were  held  to  be  expensive  luxuries.  It 
taught  the  advantages  of  higher  education, 
and  Justice  Clarke  become  the  paper's  first 
columnist  to  offer  his  weekly  observations, 
Wise  and  and  Otherwise,  on  men.  affairs,  and 
the  amenities  of  the  cultivated  life. 

In  broader  fields  the  Vindicator  was  one  of 
the  first  to  lend  its  support  to  civil  service, 
one  of  its  early  owners  having  become  the 
first -Civil  Service  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States:  It  opposed  the  folly  of  national  pro- 
hibition;  it  advocated  the  short  ballot  and 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  the  begiiming 
of  social  legislation  embodied  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  law,  so  badly  needed 
when  so  many  workmen  were  injured  by  the 
crude  machinery  of  those  days  and  were  so 
rarely  able  to  obtain  Justice  from  their  em- 
ployers or  the  courts. 

Cecil  D.  Hlne  was  head  of  Youngstown'^ 
leading  law  firm  of  a  generation  ago.    He  was 
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older  taan  Justice  Clvke;  %.  man  of  fln« 
mind  and  high  character.  He  was  a  con- 
aenratlTc  Republican,  whereas  Justice  Clarke 
was  not  only  a  Democrat  but  among  the 
well-to-do  o(  the  town  was  looked  on  as  a 
radical.  To  his  surprise.  Mr.  Hlne  invited 
him  to  his  o(Bce  one  day  and  asked  him  to 
become  his  partner.  What  was  more.  Mr. 
Hlne  Invited  him  to  oome  into  the  firm  on 
equal  terms,  and  further  demonstrated  his 
trust  and  confidence  by  saying  that  they 
would  not  even  ^ther  to  sign  a  contract. 
The  relationship  was  as  Ideal  as  any  could 
be.  The  two  men.  so  different  in  their  po- 
litical views,  became  the  firmest  of  friends. 
Justice  Clarke  outlived  Mr.  Hlnes  by  many 
years,  but  their  association  was  something 
he  always  looked  back  to  with  aSectlon. 
pleasure,  and  pride. 

Later,  in  Cleveland.  Justice  Clarke's  closest 
friends  were  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who.  as  mayor, 
gave  Ohio  and  the  Nation  an  example  of  good 
city  government:  and  Newton  D.  Baker.  Sec- 
retary of  War  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  Cabinet. 
When  in  Waahington  he  came  to  know  Wil- 
son well,  his  regard  for  the  First  World  War 
President  approached  veneratl->n. 

In  appearance  Justice  Clarke  stood  out  in 
any  group.  He  was  tall  and  powerfully  built, 
his  feattires  were  strong  and  clear-cut,  and 
gave  every  indication  of  the  strength  of  his 
mlad  and  character.  Even  as  a  young  man, 
his  hair  was  snow  white.  Hla  gaze  was  keen 
and  penetrating.  He  was  so  distinguished 
that  he  seemed  like  a  Roman  senator  or  an 
early  American  statesman  whose  statue  is 
placed  in  a  hall  of  Congress.  As  be  grew 
older  his  manner  became  courtly  and  dig- 
nified, fining  his  high  position.  His  strength 
showed  in  his  handwriting,  which  was  as  clear 
and  firm  at  the  end  of  his  life  as  It  was 
SO  years  ago.  when  he  wrote  out  his  editorials 
in  long  hand. 

As  an  example  of  how  methodically  Justice 
Clarke  ordered  his  life:  When  he  decided 
that  his  main  work  was  done,  he  considered 
where  he  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  days. 
First  he  looked  over  the  east  coast  of  Florida. 
then  the  west;  he  went  to  New  Orleans.  Arl- 
cona.  and  New  Mexico:  and  on  west  to  San 
Frandaco.  While  he  was  there  a  friend  in- 
vited him  to  Ban  Diego.  The  city's  perfect 
clinuite  and  lovely  location  so  enchanted 
him  that  he  decided  at  once  that  It  would  be 
his  home.  He  never  regretted  his  choice. 
The  windows  in  his  apartment,  high  up  in 
the  Kl  Cartes  Hotel,  overlooked  both  the 
broad  horeeshoe  of  the  bay.  which  before  the 
war  was  usually  teeming  with  warships,  and 
the  mountain  range  which  protected  the  city 
from  the  heat  oC  the  desert.  In  Youngstown 
he  had  begtm  hla  days  with  a  walk  around 
Wick  Park;  he  had  continued  his  daily  consti- 
tutional In  Washington,  and  in  San  Diego  the 
people  oould  set  their  clocks  by  the  hour 
when  he  set  out  every  morning  for  beautiful 
Balboa  Park.  When  he  did  not  appear  at  bis 
accustomed  hour  yesterday  he  was  found  to 
have  passed  away  In  his  sleep. 

Like  all  profound  men.  Justice  Clarke  was 
deeply  religious.  All  his  life  be  was  one  of 
those  whom  Aristotle  called  the  nobler  sort 
of  men.  His  views  were  larger,  his  aims 
loftier  and  more  generous  than  most.  He 
was  a  statesman  by  nature,  a  patriot  by 
cbolcs  and  training:  and  he  used  his  life  to 
the  benefit  of  his  country  and  mankind. 
Altlkough  not  a  regular  churchgoer,  he 
tlMMiSit  mors  about  religion  and  more  deep- 
Vf  abofiit  tt  than  most  men.  The  language 
c<  the  Bible  came  naturally  to  him.  and  it 
Is  mnffifsnt  that  in  ahnost  the  last  line  he 
wrota  he  sqvesssd  himself  in  the  language 
of  th«  Pwlmlst.  *T  continue."  he  wrote, 
"not  "ss  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race'  but  stir- 
prlBtngly  strong,  all  things  considered." 
Sndently  hla  strength  was  the  strength 
which  often  pis  cedes  the  end.  To  aU  to 
whom  his  life  was  an  inspiration  and  a  cluU- 
lenge.  the  news  of  his  passing  must  have 
brought  a  shock,  as  if  a  giant  tree  had 
crashed  La  the  forest. 
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EXTENSION  09  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASBIIIQTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTAITVES 

Monday.  MaAh  26.  1945 

Mr.  JACKSON.  »4".  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  j  today  by  Richard 
L.  Neuberger.  Mr.  Nfeuberger  is  a  dis- 
tinguished author  and  journalist.  He 
has  written  a  numoer  of  Interesting 
articles  about  Alaski.  In  this  article 
Mr.  Neuberger  tells  (^  an  antidiscrimi- 
nation bill  recently  pa|ssed  by  the  Alaska 
Legislature  and  signed  by  Gov.  Ernest 
Omening  of  Alaska,  and  refers  to  the 
views  of  the  Oover|ior  and  Delegate 
Bahtlett,  of  Alaska,  en  this  legislation. 
Attention  is  also  callefl  by  Mr.  Neuberger 
to  the  interest  of  Mrl  Mundt,  of  South 
Dakota,  in  the  crealjion  of  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission.  1 
Alaska  Statute — Equal  I  Rights  Pok  Indians 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

Negroes  have  not  been  the  only  victims  of 
prejudice  and  discrimination.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  Continent  ba4e  sxiffered  this  treat- 
ment, too.  Discrlminailon  against  Indians 
Is  an  old  and  sorry  tale j  In  the  far  West  and 
Alaska.  People  with  a  hatred  of  foreigners 
still  manage  to  Justifyf  intolerance  toward 
men  and  women  whose  aticestors  saw  the  first 
Europeans  land  in  the  New  World.  Because 
of  all  this,  a  law  enacted  last  week  by  the 
Legislature  of  Alaska  U  a  historic  event  in 
the  relationship  between  whites  and  Indians 
In  this  hemisphere.         1 

Alaska  has  a  larger  |}ercentage  of  North 
American  natives  among  lu  Inhabitants  than 
any  other  place  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Of  a  civUian  populatloniof  72,170  nearly  half 
are  natives.  Indians.  Esimoe.  and  Aleuts  in 
Alaska  number- 32.458.  Tet  despite  this  high 
proportion  of  the  populace,  natives  have  con- 
sistently been  made  the  object  of  discrimina- 
tion. "We  do  npt  cater 'to  native  trade"  has 
been  a  familiar  sign  In  i^any  Alaskan  restau- 
rants, hotels,  inns,  theajters.  and  taverns. 

Henceforth  such  signJ  will  be  illegal.  Dis- 
crimination against  natives  is  no  longer 
within  the  law. 

The  sUtute  recently  foassed  by  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  provides  that  "all  citizens 
of  Alaska  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and 
equal  enjoyment  of  accommodations,  advan- 
tages, and  facilities"  of  aiiy  public  place.  The 
law  also  stipulates  that  ho  person  shall  "dis- 
play any  printed  or  written  sign  indicating  a 
discrimination  on  raciaU  grounds  of  such  full 
imd  equal  enjojrment." 

Violation  of  these  l^slatlve  orders  can 
bring  a  Jail  sentence  of  13  months  and  a  fine 
of  $250.  No  longer  caq  the  descendants  of 
Alaska's  original  Inhabitants  be  shoved  from 
taxis  and  barred  from  cafes  and  barber  shops. 

GKTTXIflNO    raXslxD    PASSAGX 

This  proposal  did  not  become  law  in  Alaska 
without  prolonged  contioversy.  Many  Alas- 
kans, led  by  Gov.  Ernest  Gruenlng,  had 
futllely  demanded  its  pateage  at  previous  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature.  These  people 
blushed  with  shame  wpen  they  saw  doors 
slammed  in  the  faces  bf  men  and  women 
whose  ancestors  had  wlitched  Capt.  George 
Vancouver  and  the  Russian  explorer,  Vlttis 
Bering,  land  on  Alaska 'si  shores  In  the  eight- 
eenth century.  But  oth^er  Alaskans  used  the 
same     |>hrases     to     Jv^tify     discrimination 
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against  Indians  and  Eskimos  bs  are  employed 
elsewhere  to  rationalize  prejudice  toward 
Negroes,  Jews,  foreign-born  Americans,  and 
Japanese  Nisei. 

A  famotia  story,  perhaps  apocryphal,  con- 
cerns the  haughty  white  storekeeper  at 
Wrangell  who  pointed  to  a  famUy  of  Tllnglt 
Indian  salmon  fishermen  and  asked.  "Why 
don't  those  pests  go  back  where  they  came 
from?" 

But  gradually  public  opinion  In  Alaska 
was  mobilized  against  this  point  of  view. 
(The  Indians  and  Eskimos  held  tribal  coun- 
cils and  spoke  up  for  themselves.  "After 
all,"  more  than  one  white  was  heard  to  ven- 
ture, "this  Is  really  the  homeland  of  these 
people  we  are  persecuting."  The  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Alaska  Legislature,  now  meeting 
in  Juneau  includes  among  its  membership 
two  full-blooded  Indians.  The  bill  outlaw- 
ing discrimination  passed  the  House,  19  to  5, 
and  last  week  went  through  the  Territorial 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  11  to  5. 

"This  Is  a  milestone  in  Alaskan  history," 
said  Governor  Gruenlng  as  he  signed  the 
meastire.  E.  L.  (Bob)  Baktlett,  Alaska's 
Delegate  In  Congress,  believes  the  measure 
will  do  much  to  unite  the  population  of  the 
Territory.  "No  prejudice  can  be  Justified," 
said  Baxtlttt  in  Washington  this  week,  "yet 
prejudice  against  Indians  and  Eskimos  is  the 
most  unjustifiable  of  all.  We  live  in  the 
native  land  of  these  people.  Can  we  dis- 
criminate against  them  in  their  own  cotui- 
try?  That  is  certainly  adding  insult  to  In- 
Jury.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Alaska  Legis- 
lature has  taken  this  great  forward  step.". 

Babtlett  also  has  suggested  that  the.  Alaska 
equal  rights  bill  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  Latin  America,  where  millions  of  natives 
closely  scrutinize  the  treatment  of  their  fel- 
low natives  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Dis- 
crimination against  Indians  and  Eskimos  has 
not  made  the  people  of  South  America  feel 
particularly  kindly  toward  the  United  States, 
for  many  South  Americans  are  Indians,  too. 
Thus  the  success  of  the  recent  Pan-American 
Conference  in  Mexico  may  be  augmented  by 
a  law  enacted  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

COMMISSION    to   right   WRONGS 

Prejudice  toward  the  natives  of  North 
America  has  not  been  so  conspicuous  as 
that  directed  against  other  minorities.  Yet 
It  has  existed  for  many  years.  Representa- 
tive Kakl  E.  Mxxnot,  of  South  Dakota,  believes 
that  an  Indian  Claims  Commission,  to  right 
old  wrongs,  is  one  of  the  ways  to  remedy 
this  situation.  The  Alaska  antidiscrimina- 
tion bUl  is  another  step.  A  third  would  be 
drastic  measures  for  improving  the  health 
of  our  Indians  and  Eskimos,  who  still  are 
ravaged  by  tuberculosis. 

Few  Americans  familiar  with  our  own  In- 
dians will  fall  to  be  enthusiastic  over  Alaska's 
new  antidiscrimination  law.  I  remember  the 
sunny  afternoon  that  I  fished  with  an  old 
Indian  at  Celilo  Falls  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Late  in  the  day  we  drove  in  my  car  to  a 
tavern  above  the  river.  "You  can't  come  in 
here  with  that  Indian."  a  man  in  a  greasy 
apron  shouted.  I  looked  at  the  old  fisher- 
man.    Tears  of  humiliation  filled  his  eyes. 

"You  write  for  papers,"  the  Indian  said 
to  me.  '"Tell  your  friends  that  my  grand- 
mother saw  Lewis  and  Clark  come  from 
across  the  mountains.  At  he/  knee  I  learned 
of  this.  They  were  sent  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
a  man  we  learned  of  in  our  schools.  They 
were  great  chiefs.  My  grandmother  and  her 
people  ate  with  them  beside  this  river.  But 
now  there  is  no  place  for  us.  Let  your  white 
friends  know  of  this." 

In  the  glow  of  the  sunset  the  great  river 
glistened  and  gleamed.  And  I  thought  that 
no  tears  of  humiliation  need  fill  the  old 
Indian's  eyes.  It  was  the  white  man  whom 
such  an  incident  humiliated  and  weighted 
down  with  shame. 
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Coal :  An  Essential  to  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  coal  is  such 
a  common  article  of  commercial  use  that 
most  people  do  not  realize  that  It  is  an 
absolutely  essential  and  basic  product  not 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  civilian  life 
and  activity  but,  even  more,  it  is  an 
absolutely  essential  and  basic  product  for 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war.  A 
moment's  concentrated  thought  on  the 
subject  will,  of  course,  suggest  the  multi- 
tudinous essential  uses  for  war  to  which 
coal  is  put. 

For  instance,  high  explosive  chemicals 
are  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  bitu- 
minous coal — TNT.  picric  acid  and  tetryl 
for  flame  throwers,  guns,  mortars,  bombs, 
and  mines,  are  some  of  the  war  uses  to 
which  coal  is  essential.    Coal  is  also  the 
base  for  85  percent  of  all  war  plastics 
for  gas  masks,  bomber  noses,  radio  ap- 
paratus, telephones,  and  life  rafts.   Him- 
dreds    of    antiseptics,    insecticides    and 
drugs,  including  the  life-saving  sulphas, 
synthetic  quinine,  and  aspirin  are  made 
from  coal.    So  are  chemicals  for  water- 
proofing and  mildew-proofing  clothing; 
and  so  are  war-useful  textiles  such  as 
nylon  for  parachutes  and  rot-proof  mos- 
quito  netting.    In  addition,  coal  helps 
make  the  steel  to  build  the  ships,  planes, 
and  trucks  and  to  power  the  trains  that 
transport  food,  ammunition,  and  equip- 
ment  by   land   and   the  ships   by   sea. 
Thirty-two  thousand  tons  of  coal  go  into 
the  making  of  every  dreadnaught;  50.000 
tons  into  every  medium  tank;  and  18 
tons  into  every  4-ton  Army  truck.    The 
guns  in  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  are 
made  of  steel,  and  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
bituminoas  coal  is  needed  to  make  every 
ton  of  steel.    The  wartime  steel  indus- 
try alone  has  to  have  1,743,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  every  week.    Last  year, 
to  supply  the  vital  needs  of  the  battle 
fronts  and  the  home  front  the  coal  in- 
dustry produced  620,000,000  tons,  which 
was  more  coal  than  has  ever  been  mined 
in  any  year  in  any  country  in  all  history. 
The  foregoing  are  some  of  the  uses  of 
coal  in  the  war  effort,  but  coal  is  no  less 
essential  to  civilian  life  and  activities. 
Our  houses  are  wanned  by  coal.    The 
burning  of  coal  is  necessary  in  the  gen- 
eration of  the  electricity  that  lights  our 
streets  and  factories  and  is  used  in  mul- 
titudinous capacities  in  the  production 
of  civilian  goods.    Truly  the  production 
of  coal  is  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  to  comfortable  civilian  life 
as  well  and  coal  is  one  of  the  basic  prod- 
ucts of  this  modern  civilization. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  however, 
the  production  of  coal  is  a  most  hazard- 
ous business.  It  is  hazardous  for  the 
men  who  own  or  operate  the  coal  mines, 
because  coal  comes  into  competition 
with  other  fuels;  namely,  natural  gas 
and  oil,  and  the  price  for  which  coal  can 
be  sold  Is  conditioned  upon  the  price  at 
which  competing  fuels  are  r'^ld.   Because 


at  times  there  has  been  overproduction  of 
coal  and  because  of  the  low  cost  of  com- 
peting fuels,  many  coal  operators  have 
found  themselves  unable  to  produce  coal 
at  as  low  a  price  as  the  market  paid, 
and  consequently,  scores  and  scores  of 
operators,  especially  operators  of  small 
coal  mines,  have  been  forced  to  the  wall 
and  compelled  to  lose  or  sell  their  coal 
mines. 

But  the  production  of  coal  Is  also  a 
most  hazardous  business  for  coal  miners. 
The  dangers  attendant  upon  the  mining 
of  coal  to  the  men  who  do  the  mining 
are  multitudinous.  Pew  industrial 
workers  face  more  varied  and  ever-pres- 
ent dangers  than  the  coal  miner.  Death 
ridfes  with  him  into  the  darkness  of  the 
mine  and  follows  at  his  heels  while  he 
works  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp  on 
his  cap.  and  sometimes — all  too  many 
times — it  catches  up  with  him,  usually 
suddenly  and  without  warning.  Some- 
times it  catches  him  In  a  blinding  flash 
of  light  caused  by  a  short  circuit  from 
the  high-voltage  trolley  wire  strung 
just  below  the  roof  of  the  entry  through 
which  he  walks  and  within  reach  of  his 
head  or  hand.  Sometimes  it  catches  him 
with  a  rumbling  string  of  empty  coal 
cars  and  leaves  his  body  crushed  and 
dismembered  between  the  rails  over 
which  the  coal  is  hauled.  Sometimes  it 
suddenly  catches  him  in  a  narrow  place 
in  the  entry  and  crushes  his  life  out  be- 
tween the  coal  cars  and  the  rib  or  side 
of  the  entry.  Or  sometimes  it  crushes 
him  between  the  clashing  steel  bumpers 
of  the  cars.  At  other  times  it  may  sud- 
denly and  without  warning  drop  upon 
him  with  crushing  weight,  as  the  roof — 
coal  and  rock — over  his  head  gives  way 
and  buries  him  under  tons  of  debris;  or 
it  creeps  upon  him  stealthily  in  the  air 
he  breathes,  loaded  with  the  poisonous 
gases  found  in  many  mines;  or  some- 
times an  accidental  spark  or  the  backfire 
from  a  miner's  shot  ignites  the  coal  dust 
and  sets  off  an  explosion  that  may  travel 
hundreds  of  feet  down  an  entry  or  haul- 
age way. 

When  we  contemplate  these  facts  con- 
cerning the  mining  of  coal,  most  fair- 
minded  men  I  think  will  be  willing  to 
say  that  the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for 
coal  are  not  unreasonable  in  view  of  the 
hazards  which  the  coal  operator  in  the 
conduct  of  his  business  encounters,  and 
that  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  who  mine 
the  coal  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
risks  they  take.  Most  of  us  who  have 
had  no  experience  in  coal  mining  would 
feel  that  the  enduring  of  such  hazards 
cannot  be  adequately  compensated  in 
money.  However,  as  I  have  heretofore 
said,  the  price  for  which  coal  can  be  sold 
is  conditioned  by  the  price  for  which 
competing  fuels  are  furnished.  This 
stern  economic  fact  limits  the  wage  of 
the  coal  miner  and  the  price  for  which 
the  coal  operator  can  sell  his  product. 
Over  a  long  period  of  years,  in  almost 
unbroken  sequence,  the  men  who  work  in 
the  mines  and  those  who  operate  the 
mines  have  conducted  the  business  upon 
the  basis  of  written  agreements  as  to 
wages  and  conditions  of  work  and  em- 
ployment. 

The  existing  wage  contract  will  expire 
on  March  31  of  this  year.  Already  the 
leading  coal  operators  of  the  country 


and  representatives  of  the  coal  miners, 
under  their  great  leader,  John  L.  Lewis, 
are  negotiating  for  the  terms  of  another 
contract.  Only  a  few  more  days  remain 
In  which  these  negotiations  must  be  suc- 
cessfully completed  in  order  that  the 
production  of  this  basic  and  most  essen- 
tial product  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  may  continue  uninterrupted.  The 
situation  calls  for  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  order  on  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  operators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  miners. 
These  men  are  faced  with  the  most  deli- 
cate task  of  adjusting  in  the  new  agree- 
ment the  legitimate  claims  of  the  coal 
miners  and  the  returns  necessary  to  the 
coal  operators  to  successfully  continue 
the  mining  of  coal.  I  am  convinced  that 
in  this  hour  of  war  crisis  when  our  ar- 
mies and  navies  on  all  fronts  are  winning 
astonishing  victories,  and  when  our  ene- 
mies are  back  on  their  heels  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  and  Increasing  the  war 
effort  will  shorten  the  war.  the  states- 
manship of  the  men  in  the  coal  industry, 
both  miners  and  operators,  will  be  suflB- 
clent  to  solve  their  diflBculties  and  to 
WTite  a  new  contract  before  the  existing 
contract  expires. 

The  tragic  and  overwhelming  needs  of 
our  men  in  the  fighting  services  on  the 
land,  in  the  sky  and  on  the  sea — ^thou- 
sands of  whom  come  from  the  homes  of 
those  who  work  in  the  coal  mines  and 
from  the  homes  of  those  who  operate  the 
mines  as  well  as  those  boys  of  ours  who 
come  from  other  walks  of  life,  but  who 
are  like  the  sons  of  coal  miners  and  coal 
operators  in  our  armed  forces,  are  de- 
pendent for  their  safety  and  success 
upon  the  products  of  the  mines — all  re- 
quire that  the  powers  of  statesmanship 
of  coal  operators  and  coal  miners  alike 
be  exerted  to  the  extreme  in  the  forma- 
tion, before  the  end  of  March,  of  a  new 
contract  that  will  insure  a  continued 
output  of  coal  for  our  armed  services. 
The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  upon  the 
coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners  in 
these  wage  negotiations.  They  must  not, 
and  I  am  confident  they  will  not.  fail  us. 


Our  Merchant  Marine's  Substantial  Aid  to 
die  Victorious  Progress  of  Our  Nary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cAuroENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
probably  no  man  in  the  United  States 
better  qualified  to  judge  the  Importance 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  as  an 
agency  of  our  national  defense  than  Ad- 
miral Nimitz. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
quote  the  following  editorial  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  San  Prancisco 
Call-Bulletin: 

Admiral  Nlmltz.  in  reccu.  ting  American 
naval  victories  over  the  Japanese  Fleet,  paid 
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trllmta  to  oar  mcretaant  marine,  vhoee  great 
•enrioe  in  this  wmr  has  not  always  been  gen- 
erally reeognlBed. 

The  admiral  doean't  want  xia  to  orerlook 
tm  faet  that  the  MaTy*!  sutatantlal  progress 
woaM  not  have  been  poealble  without  the 
supporting  role  ot  the  Oeet  auxiliary,  whose 
dutlaa  include  the  all-Important  mission  of 
ieeplin  the  OgHting  ships  supplied  with  am- 
munition, food,  and  other  essentials. 

The  American  mcrchsnt  marine,  as  Ad- 
miral Iflmlta  points  out.  must  not  only  be 
strong  during  war  but  it  must  be  Icept  strong 
In  time  at  peace,  to  insure  an  adequate  na- 
tlooal  defense.  We  made  the  mistake  after 
the  laet  war  of  disposing  <rf  most  of  our  mer- 
chant ships.  He  hopes  we  wont  commit  that 
blunder  again. 

"This  war."  Admiral  Nlmltz  says,  "has  fully 
eonflnsed  the  necessity  for  a  strong  and 
sound  merchant  marine  to  be  njiintalned  In 
time  of  peace  so  tbst  it  may  be  employed  as 
Han  auxiliary  of  the  Army  and  Navy  In  time 
of  w«r.- 

Ibla  Is  a  fimdamental  fact  not  to  be  orcr- 
looked  by  the  American  people  and  the  Amer- 
ican Congreas.  A  strong  peacetime  merchant 
marine  will  help  to  prevent  war.  and  It  will 
enable  this  country  to  maintain  a  command- 
ing postticm  In  International  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  established  In 
the  IferchAnt  IfArine  Act  of  1936.  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  that  an  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  la  a  necessary  arm  of  our 
natlooal  defense,  has  made  Admiral 
Nlmlts's  commendation  of  its  role  in  the 
present  conflict  possible.  His  recom- 
meixlaUoQ  for  a  strong  and  sound  mer- 
chant ma^'^Ty*  should  be  continued  in 
effect  Steps  must  be  taken  to  change 
strangling  policy  laid  on  our  mer- 
it marine  by  the  action  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  denying  American 
ship  operators  the  right  to  provide  air 
serrice  as  an  adjimct  of  their  surface 
overseas  shipping.  And.  further,  proper 
widfht  should  be  given  the  admiral's 
statonent  in  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
141B  now  bef(Mre  the  Committee  on  the 
linrehant  Marine  and  Fisheries  provid- 
ing for  the  saie  of  ships  of  our  merchant 
marine.  Kvery  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  American-flag  operators  to 
purchase  these  ships  and  operate  them, 
instead  of,  as  the  bill  is  now  written,  giv- 
ing an  unfair  advantage  to  foreign  opera- 
tors to  purchase  these  vessels  and  remove 
them  entirely  from  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 


Francisco    to    formula^    tha    proposals 

a   world  charter 


Into 


The  S«?ea  Ptials  That  DubartMi  Oaks 
Fsfft*! 

IZTBNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  DfaiAMA 
or  TBS  HOU8S  or  KSPRKSWSTATVrta 

Mondav,  March  26. 1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  f<dIowing  article  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  should  be  read  and  re- 
read by  every  American. 


Ponrrs  That  Dumbaston  Oaks 
yoaooT 

(By  Herbert    Hoover,    former    President   of 
the  United  States) 

Tbe  moat  fateful  Conference  In  all  Ainerl- 
saa  history   is   that  which   m«eu   at   San 


at 

of 


Dumbarton   Oaks 

organization  for  maintenance  of  peace. 
During  those  fleeting  a  oments  the  future  of 
mankind  msy  be  molded  for  the  next  lOO 
years.  A  third  world  uar  would  return  the 
world  to  the  barbarism  of  the  Stone  Age. 
These  discoveries  of  new  methods  of  killings; 
this  shift  from  wars  l)etween  men  to  war 
against  women  and  c^illdren.  and  the  gi- 
gantic destruction  of  Aen  s  toll  of  centuries 
makes  certain  the  extinction  of  civilization. 

If  the  charter  at  San  Francisco  emerges 
with  a  reasonable  hope  jof  success,  the  United 
States  must  take  Its  fvll  part  In  carrying  it 
out.  When  we  In  Ameflca  took  up  tbe  sword 
to  secure  peace,  we  w^e  committed  to  Join 
in  holding  the  sword  U  we  would  preserve 
peace  as  sgainst  the  [inevluble  hates  and 
violences  of  a  generatidn  to  come. 

The  modem  world  has  seen  these  gigantic 
explosions  Into  World  War  and  revolution  be- 
fore. Bach  time,  fromj  the  bitterness  of  Its 
travail,  It  has  groped  few  organization  to  pre- 
serve a  lasting  peace,   i 

The  Dumbarton  Oek4  proposals  are  In  most 
ways  patterned  upon  the  world's  last  great 
experiment — the  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  was  a  partial  svccess  and  Its  failures 
present  vivid  experience  which  it  woiild  be 
folly  to  Ignore.  In  thi  light  of  these  expe- 
riences, there  are  soma  Important  additions 
which  should  be  infnsed  into  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals^  and  thereby  greatly 
strengthen  this  chart  ^f  peace. 

I  state  them  at  onc^  and  I  shall  In  later 
articles  amplify  the  re^fons  for  them. 

1.  Ppsitlve  sUndartisjof  the  political  rights 
of  men  and  nations,  ajnd  the  establishment 
of  a  world  committee  to  promote  these 
political  rights;  this  committee  to  rank 
with  the  economic  and  social  committees 
already  proposed  in  he  Diwibarton  Oaks 
plan. 

a.  Provision  for  revls  on  of  oneroxis  treaties 
between  nations  at,  ss]  ,  10-year  intervals,  in 
order  to  assiire  that  thi  peace  settlements  are 
dynamic  and  not  statl:. 

3.  Regional  organ Iza  ;lon  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  preserve  peace!  in  three  areas,  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Wes^m  Hemisphere;  the 
regional  organusationt  to  be  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Security  Council. 

4.  Absolute  disarmament  of  the  enemy 
powers. 

5.  Immediate  relativs  disarmament  of  the 
United  Nations  and  ;he  establishment  of 
maximum  limit  of  amies,  navies,  and  air 
power  among  them. 

fl.  While  It  is  probably  not  a  part  of  the 
charter  Itself,  when  It  |s  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  authority  toj  use  force  should  not 
be  given  the  American  delegate  on  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  but  that  power  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  provision  thajt  he  be  bound  by  the 
majority  of  the  Joint  P^elgn  Relations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senste'and  the  House  as  to 
whether  a  vote  to  employ  American  force  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

7.  Take  enough  tlm^  m  formulating  the 
charts  of  peace  to  do  it  right. 

LBsowa  or  camt  xxnanorcs 

There  are  three  gene^  methods  by  which 
peace  can  be  preserved: 

First,  through  measles  of  force  to  stop 
aggression.  \ 

Second,  through  pacific  methods,  the  Im- 
mediate effect  of  whlchlls  to  settle  controver- 
sies between  nations  by  negotiation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  Judicial  decisions 

Third,  beyond  all  thl4  are  the  moral,  spirit- 
ual, political,  and  soclAl  forces  which  either 
foment  conflicts  or  %llitf  them.  If  we  are  to 
have  lasting  peace,  wi  cannot  rely  wholly 
upon  stopping  quarrelsJ  We  mvist  set  in  mo- 
tion these  forces  which]  build  for  peace. 

The  weakening  of  tlje  power  to  stop  mil- 
itary aggression  in  the  jDximbarton  proposals 
by  the  voting  formulai  now  agreed  renders 
it  even  more  imperativte  that  the  great  un- 
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derlylng  forces  building  for  peace  should  be 
more  greatly  developed  at  San  Francisco  than 
they  apjjeared  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The 
League  of  Nations  proclaimed  Its  base  as  the 
maintenance  of  honor  and  Jtistice  between 
nations.  Even  that  wholly  nebular  enuncia- 
tion of  a  standard  of  conduct  between  na- 
tions does  not  appear  In  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

The  great  principles  of  political  rights  of 
nations  and  men.  the  standards  of  conduct 
among  nations  and  the  curative  functions 
which  eliminate  the  cause  of  war  are  wholly 
absent  from  Dumbarton  Oaks.  These  forces 
must  underlie  not  only  the  whole  basis  of  In- 
tomatlonal  law.  but  of  moral  and  spiritual 
progress  of  nations  toward  peace.  We  are  in 
danger  of  setting  up  a  purely  mechanistic 
body  without  spiritual  inspiration  or  soul. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOITH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Congressmen  of  the  United  States  to 
weigh  carefully  the  meaning  of  some  of 
these  laws  when  they  are  passed  and  to 
observe  with  care  that  they  are  not  abdi- 
cating their  congressional  responsibility. 

I  urge  that  every  Congressman  read 
the  editorial  which  follows,  entitled 
"What  Fools  These  Congressmen  Be": 

WHAT    rOOLS    THESE    CONGRESSMEN    BE 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  has  the  people's  govern- 
ing body,  the  Congress,  been  so  grossly  in- 
sulted as  it  was  the  other  afternoon  by  a 
Rooseveltlan  stooge  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  GUbert,  head  of  the  O.  P.  A.  Offlce  of 
Industry  Advisory  Committees,  when  she 
ordered  Representatives  Jimmt  Morrison, 
Harold  Earthman.  and  John  Jennings,  Jr., 
to  leave  a  meeting  between  O.  P.  A.  heads 
and  strawberry  growers  of  the  South.  The 
growers  had  requested  the  presence  of  Mor- 
rison, a  Democrat,  from  Louisiana;  Earth- 
man,  Democrat;  and  Jennings,  Republican, 
both  of  Teimessee,  at  the  meeting  for  their 
own  protection. 

The  three  Congressmen,  acting  the  roles  of 
chastised  school  children,  accepted  this 
woman's  directive  to  leave  the  room  while 
members  of  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion's price  panel  "fixed"  prices  on  strsw- 
berrles. 

What  fools  these  two  Democrats  and  one 
Republican  were  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
pushed  around  by  a  woman  who  wastes  her 
time  and  our  money  sitting  around  Washing- 
ton thinking  up  little  rules  that  exclude 
Representatives  of  the  people  at  meetings 
where  she  enacts  the  role  of  a  czarina. 

What  fools  our  Congressmen  have  made  of 
themselves  in  permitting  Franklin  Delano 
Rooeeveit  to  set  himself  up  as  lord  and  mas- 
ter of  tbe  O.  P.  A.,  which  in  turn  has  per- 
mitted him  to  hand  down  this  kind  of  advice 
to  a  woman  who  flaunts  Congress'  mistake  of 
giving  her  and  F.  D.  R.  such  far-reaching 
powers. 

When  Congressman  Moimison  demanded 
the  reasons  for  his  exclusion  from  the  meet- 
ing he  was  told  in  no  kindly  tones  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert  that  she  controlled  the  policy  for 
these  Industry  advisory  meetings  and  that 
she  would  not  let  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives attend.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  demanded  to  know  by  what  rx- 


thorlty  she  exercised  this  power  he  was  Im- 
mediately Informed  by  Mrs.  GUbert: 

"The  authority  you  Congressmen  gave  me — 
believe  me.  I  use  it." 

Right  here  u  the  Initial  warning  to  all 
Congressmen  that  unless  they  immediately 
strip  the  President  of  many  of  his  dictatorial 
powers  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtea 
win  find  Itself  classified  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter— a  piece  of  paper  that's  not  worth  the 
words  written  on  it. 

Such  things  as  the  chasing  of  three  of  our 
Congressmen  from  an  O.  P.  A.  meeting  by 
a  power-crazed  skirted  dictator  must  be 
stamped  out  the  way  we  would  a  rattlesnake 
before  It  had  a  chance  to  strike  the  second 
time.  Cert.ilnly.  If  she  is  permitted  to  get 
away  with  barring  Congressmen  from  her 
secret  meetings,  there  Is  no  reison  for  us  to 
believe  otherwise  than  she  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  millions  of  innocents  who  are 
forced  to  abide  by  the  O.  P.  A.  rules. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
made  to  appear  very  foolish  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people  and  unless  it  corrects 
its  policy  of  blind  obedience  of  all  Presiden- 
tial directives  it  will  go  down  in  history  as 
having  been  inhabited  by  more  fools  than 
any  other  law-making  Ixjdy  in  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NIW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ser- 
geant-Technician Colin  R.  Wise,  engineer 
and  fail-gunner  on  a  B-26  Marauder 
medium  bomber,  was  killed  in  action  on 
January  11.  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced Friday  in  a  telegram  to  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  S.  Wise 
of  50  Albion  Strcjt.  Passaic.  N.  J. 

Sergeant  Wise  had  completed  47  com- 
bat missions  in  the  North  African  and 
Italian  theaters  of  war  before  he  went 
to  France.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  passed  the  50  mark  on  the  western 
front. 

His  last  letter  to  his  parents  was  re- 
ceived on  January  8.  3  days  before  he 
met  his  death  and  there  was  inserted 
some  verse  he  had  penned  between 
missions. 

As  we  now  receive  the  news  that  sev- 
eral of  our  armies  have  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  victory  is  definitely  in  sight.  I  know 
the  House  will  be  touched  by  these  in- 
spiring words  of  a  great  American  boy 
I  was  privileged  to  know,  one  whose 
dreams  of  coming  back  have  been  denied. 

The  Army  gave  me  silver  wings 

To  ride  the  skies  so  blue. 
And  e'en  as  they  bear  me  away 

They  bear  my  love  to  you. 

This  Christmas  for  the  second  time 

I'll  be  across  the  sea. 
But  in  my  heart  111  be  with  you 

As  you  wlB  be  with  me. 

And  as  the  ones  I  love  so  dear, 
The  chidren — grown-ups  too— 

Meet  to  feast  on  Christmas  Day, 
This  boon  I  ask  of  you : 

At  dinner  set  one  empty  place, 
Turn  down  one  empty  glass, 

For  I'll  be  there  In  spirit 
To  help  the  Noel  pass. 


You'll  feel  my  lips  caress  your  cheeks 

Beneath  the  mistletoe, 
You'U  feel  me  in  the  very  air 

When  Christmas  candles  glow. 

TouTl  know  I'm  there  on  every  side. 

And  there  111  be  to  stay 
In  spirit.  tUl  the  time  shall  come 

When  war  has  passed  away. 

Till  weary  men  can  lift  their  eyes 
Lift  up  their  hearts  and  see 

A  Christmas  blessed  by  love  and  peace 
Throughout  a  world  that's  free. 

And  then  I'll  hasten  home  to  you. 

As  will  ten  million  more. 
All  hasten  home  to  those  who  wait. 

To  those  they  all  adore. 

Till  then,  dear  parents,  keep  my  love, 
My  hopes,  my  dreams  secure. 

And  I,  In  turn,  will  fight  my  way 
Toward  Victory's  purpose  pure. 


Investi|:ation  of  Operation  of  Veterans' 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHuarrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  and 
article  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  March  26,  1945: 

No  Whitewash  in  Vet  Psobe 

If  the  House  follows  the  lead  of  Its  Rules 
Committee  and  ducks  a  broad  Inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion it  will  be  taking  on  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility. 

The  Rules  Committee,  which  Is  a  sort  of 
traffic  manager,  sidetracked  the  Phllbln  res- 
olution for  a  wide  investigation  of  the  agency 
and  instead  recommended  the  narrow  and 
mild  inquiry  proposed  by  Representative 
Rankin.  Mr.  Philbin  says  he  wants  to  In- 
vestigate reports  that  wounded  veterans  are 
"being  treated  by  third-rate  doctors,  using 
outmoded  methods."  Mr.  Rankin  would  In- 
vestigate the  efficiency  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  kind  of  investigation  Mr.  Rankin 
would  conduct  was  tipped  off  when  he  an- 
nounced, in  advance,  that  "General  Hlnes 
(Veterans'  Administrator)  Is  doing  a  splendid 
Job  under  difficult  conditions." 

Moreover.  Mr.  Rankin  indicated  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  that  he  was  more 
interested  in  investigating  those  who  were 
criticizing  the  Veterans'  Administration  than 
he  was  in  examining  the  Administration 
itself. 

Well.  If  General  Hlnes  is  doing  such  a 
splendid  Job,  why  head  off  a  real  Inquiry? 

Congress  owes  It  to  the  thousands  of  vet- 
erans whose  affairs  are  being  handled  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  let  the 
country  take  a  look  at  it;  and  tbe  broader 
the  look,  the  better. 

If  the  House  refuses  to  permit  a  real  in- 
vestigation, then  It  must  accept,  together 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration,  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  conditions  exist  In  hos- 
plUls  operated  by  the  agency.  That  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  heavy  load. 

PHILEIN  nOHTS  "WHrrSWASH" 

(By  Ned  Brooks) 
The  House  was  given  the  choice  today  of 
voting  an  independent  inquiry  into  the  han- 
dling of  veterans'  affairs  or  approving  a  re- 


stricted investigation  by  a  committee  whose 
chairman  already  has  assumed  the  role  of 
defender  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Chairman  John  Rankin  (Democrat,  Mis- 
sissippi), of  the  House  Veterans'  Committee, 
was  lining  up  support  for  his  resolution  to 
have  the  toqulry  conducted  by  his  group. 
The  Rankin  measure  would  confine  the  in- 
vestigation to  matters  \inder  direct  Jurlsdlc- 
tion  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

anti-eankinites  eaixt 
Antl-Rankin  forces  were  rallying  behind 
a  rival  resolution  of  Representative  Philit 
J.  Philbin  (Democrat.  Massachusetts)  pro- 
posing a  broader  Inquiry  by  a  special  11- 
membsr  committee,  including  five  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee.  The  PhUbln 
measure  would  permit  an  examination  into 
hospitals  and  other  servlcemer.'s  facilities  op- 
erated by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  serv- 
icemen's facilities  operated  by  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  other  Government  branches,  as 
well  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Representative  Rankin  won  the  first  round 
Saturday  when  the  House  Rules  Committee 
by  a  split  vote,  reportedly  4  to  3.  gave  hU 
resolution  right-of-way  over  Representative 
Phh3in'8.  The  House  test  will  come,  prob- 
ably today,  when  the  New  Englander  attempts 
to  have  his  measure  substituted  on  the  floor. 

HE  PBAISCS  HINES 

Representative  Rankin  has  fought  for 
nearly  three  weeks  to  head  off  the  full-dress 
inquiry  proposed  by  RepresenUtlve  Philbin. 
He  asserted  he  saw  "no  need"  for  creation 
of  a  special  committee,  and  that  he  believed 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hlnes,  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator, was  "doing  a  splendid  Job  under 
difficult  conditions." 

The  Rankin  resolution  was  offered  12  days 
after  RepresentaUve  Philbin  Introduced  his 
measure  and  crlticl«ed  conditions  In  veterans' 
hospitals. 

Referring  to  recent  published  articles  de- 
scribing hospital  conditions,  Representative 
Rankin  told  the  Rules  Committee  he  had 
been  "getting  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  complaints  and  the  men  maklne 
them." 

One  of  the  writers,  he  said,  "was  men- 
tioned 11  times  in  the  last  Dies  (un-Ameri- 
can activities)  committee  report  as  being 
connected  with  subversive  organizations." 

"If  this  were  a  civil  matter,  these  charges 
woiUd  make  the  author  liable  to  criminal 
prosecution,"  he  asserted. 

Representative  Howasd  SMrrn  (Democrat. 
Virginia)  said  he  "wouldn't  lUie  to  see  the 
investigation  directed  at  the  men  who  are 
making  the  charges,"  and  Representative 
EarlO.  Micheneh,  Republican,  Michigan,  ob- 
served that  "evidence  of  guilt  sometimes 
comes  from  unsavory  sources." 

Representative   Rankin   replied    that    he 
could   "sense   an   ulterior   motive   by   some 
writers  who  have  Ijeen  interested  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  this  Government. 
"I  think  we  can  show  it,"  he  added. 

HINES   IN    DENIAL 

Representative  Rankin  was  accompanied 
by  General  Hlnes,  who  earlier  had  told  the 
Veterans'  Committee  that  charges  of  mal- 
administration in  hoepiUls  were  "unfound- 
ed." He  said  he  "welcomed"  an  Investiga- 
tion. 

Urging  the  broader  inquiry  by  an  Inde- 
pendent group.  Representative  Philbin  said 
he  had  lecelved  scores  of  complaints  from 
veterans  and  their  families  about  hospiui 
conditions  and  tbe  adiDlnlstratlon  of  various 
benefit  programs. 

"If  there  are  no  Im^gularltles  to  uncover, 
I  can't  see  why  anyone  should  object  to  a 
thorough  and  impartial  investigation,"  be 
said. 

The  complaints  reaching  him.  he  said,  in- 
dicated widespread  "neglect,  mistreatment, 
disregard,  and  disrespjKit  for  returning  vet- 
eranr."  He  cited  Instances  of  food  poisoning, 
abiuive  treatment,  and  Incompetence  and 
neglect  by  doctors  and  attendants. 
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Ckallenfc  to  UbtftUsm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  wrw  TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
otD.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Francis  Biddle.  Attorney  General 
<^  the  United  States,  at  the  first  annual 
dinner  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  New  York, 
New  York  City.  March  23.  1945: 

llr.  Ohainn«n  and  members  of  the  Liberal 
Party:  it  is  a  great  pleastire  for  me  to  be  asked 
to  talk  to  you  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
X<lbenJ  Party  on  the  topic — Challenge  to 
Uberallam.  That  la  no  easy  assignment,  toe 
although  the  origin  of  the  liberal  movement 
la  dear.  Its  growth  has  been  along  Unea  of 
experience  rather  than  logic.  Has  the  liberal 
at  today  an  In '.cllectual  link  with  his  past? 
Doc*  he  share  the  same  beliefs,  the  same  fer- 
vors? What.  In  short,  is  the  modern  liberal? 
8o  many  claim  the  title  who  are  in  disagree- 
ment about  pnnty  nearly  everything.  Does 
any  central  Impulse  units  their  thinking? 

Since  the  Utieral  approach  Is  dissatisfied 
with  existing  social  Inequalities,  difference  of 
opinion  is  Inevitable.  Behind  liberalism  Is 
none  of  the  cohesive  unity  of  the  conserva- 
tive. Dtaoonteiit  with  the  Injustices  of  our 
modern  Industrial  society  finds  outlets  In  a 
variety  of  plans  for  Its  amelioration.  Almost 
by  definition  llt>erals  disagree.  Therein  lies 
both  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  liberal 
tradition— Its  aiyength  because  its  growth  is 
fluid,  experimental,  and  creative;  its  weak- 
ness because  Its  organization  tends  constant- 
ly to  fall  apart,  and  disintegrate.  The  Im- 
pulM  to  cbangK  tends  to  variety  and  differ- 
•ncY.  The  force  Is  from  the  center  out,  not 
towtrd  the  ceni«r. 

Pi  ito  may  hJive  had  this  In  mind  in  his 
amusing  definition  of  democracy  as  a  charm- 
ing form  of  government,  full  of  variety  and 
disorder,  and  dl^Tensiog  a  kind  of  equality 
to  equals  and  unequals  alike. 

The  conservative  movement,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  hold  Ufe  in  orderly  and  tradi- 
tional fomxs,  scmetimes  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  repr<a«nt  the  needs  of  a  growing 
world.  Bctweea  these  two  tempers  of  think- 
ing democracy  achieves.  In  normal  times,  a 
balance  m  the  stead  in— ■  and  yet  resilience 
of  lu  growth. 

We  must  not  think  of  the  liberal  move- 
ment or  the  conservative  movement  solely  in 
political  terms,  or  claim  that  our  two  great 
parties  can  be  thus  easily  cataloged.  His- 
torically the  Democratic  Party  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  more  hoapitahle  to  the  liberal 
than  the  Rep\ibllcan.  Yet  there  have  been 
periods  where  the  two  seemed  Indistinguish- 
able. The  viiality  of  our  political  move- 
ments and  the  degree  of  their  Interest  in 
Bocial  Improvement  has  depended  chiefly  on 
the  capacity  for  creative  leadership  in  the 
mea  in  whose  hands  power  is  placed.  And 
we  must  also  count  Lincoln  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  when  we  remember  Jeffereon.  Jack- 
•on,  Cleveland,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Labor's  participation  in  the  political  arena 
has  been  healthy — not  only  for  Republicans 
but  T«ry  bealtisy.  too.  for  us  Democrau.  All 
political  partl*».  as  they  grow  in  age  and 
tradition,  tend  at  times  to  foaslllse.  They 
become  profesUonal  in  a  narrow  way.  em- 
phasi—  organtiatlon  at  the  expense  of  policy, 
and  patrouagi)  at  the  cost  of  efflctency. 
Labor  has  broufht  into  uur  polttlcMl  life  a  new 
•et  of  values.  I^as  insisted  on  specific  things 
that  needed  to  be  done;  has  been  increaaingly 
positive  and  vigorous,  where  in  the  past  the 


country  has  qf  ten  been  asked  to  make  choices 
that  were  neither  clear-  rut  nor  important. 

If  the  price  of  liberty  s  eternal  vigilance, 
surely  the  test  of  liberalism  lies  In  our  ca- 
pacity for  Indignation.  The  mark  of  the 
liberal  Is  his  vigilance  In  ^reserving  and  pro- 
tecting human  rights. 

Liberals  will  not  accept  the  evils  that  exist 
simply  because  they  ha' e  always  existed — 
Illiteracy,  submargtnal  11' ring  standards,  un- 
employment. They  will  a  Be  men's  proven  ca- 
pacities for  creating  a  gcod  standard  of  life 
and  will  compare  them  <  to  what  has  been 
accomplished.     They   will   hate  intolerance. 

Yet  they  will  remembiT  that  the  present 
Is  a  part  of  the  past,  und  continually  be 
conscious  of  the  overlap  of  history. 

When  we  declared  our  independence  we 
proudly  said  that  all  men  were  created  free 
and  equal,  with  the  rlgbt  to  pursue  their 
own  happiness.  In  our  OBill  of  Rights — our 
great  charter  of  civil  liberties — we  wrote  '.nto 
o\ir  Constitution  guaranties  for  freedom  of 
worship,  for  freedcwn  of  speech,  for  trial  by 
Jury. 

But  that  was  not  enough. 

Human  slavery  lived  along  with  these 
guaranties,  which  were  not  universal,  until 
we  abolished  slavery  by  v  ar  and  adopted  the 
three  great  Civil  War  smendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

Now  In  the  midst  of  snother  war,  fought 
to  preserve  and  to  extend  those  decent  and 
precious  attributes  of  frse  democratic  men, 
we  have  not  sacrificed  l|i  the  pressure  and 
the  tirgency  of  battle  those  same  liberties. 
For  even  as  all  our  will  la  bent  to  the  war  ef- 
fort our  courts  are  open,  the  press  Is  free, 
and  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  pass 
any  alien  or  sedition  law  i.  Lord  Acton  said : 
"The  most  certain  test  ay  which  we  Judge 
whether  a  country  is  reall  y  free  is  the  amount 
of  security  enJo>ed  by  m  norltles."  We  have 
met  that  test,  even  since  the  dark  days  that 
followed   Pearl  Harbor. 

But  that  Is  not  enouih. 

Racial  hatreds  have  n>t  di'sappeared,  and 
the  cruel  discrimination!  of  race  and  color 
and  religion  continue  hire  hi  our  own  de- 
mocracy, even  as  we  figh(  to  overthrow  a  sys- 
tem in  Germany  based  on  the  exploitation 
of  these  discriminations 

Liberals  must  not  losii  their  capacity  for 
Indignation. 

There  is  another  freed<  im  that  we  have  not 
achieved  and  which  is  nst  found  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  Jefferson,  iirrltirig  from  Paris, 
where  he  was  the  Americm  Ambassador,  sug- 
gested that  we  should  insert  in  our  Con- 
stitution a  clause  outlawing  monopolies. 
Monopoly  was  the  prert)gative  of  the  sov- 
ereign, and  we  had  cut  loose  in  the  Revo- 
lution from  the  will  of  i  ny  sovereign  except 
that  of  our  own  peop  e.  Almost  exactly 
a  hundred  years  later  we  wrote  Jefferson's 
suggestion  into  our  law  by  making  unlawful 
combinations  that  restrained  trade  and  com- 
petition. For  we  had  ^ome  to  know  that 
freedom  in  trade — econiomic  freedom — was 
essential  if  we  were  not  to  l>e  ruled  by  the 
great  trusts  that  had  developed  In  our  econ- 
omy— that  economic  power  <x>noentrated  in 
great  monopolies  was  ineompiatlble  with  the 
preservation  of  indtvidu$il  llljerty. 

The  liberal  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  the 
liberal  of  the  Manchester  school  in  Englamd, 
and  the  pioneer  liberal  in  this  country  be- 
lieved that  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
trade  and  commerce  wculd  greatly  expand 
production  and  increase 
The  feudal  world  hn<! 
largely  on  the  restricted 
Privilege  to  trade  was 
but  largely  a  gift  of  the 
tion  sras  localised,  oomn^unlties  largely  self 
supporting,  exchange  of  kocnin  limited,  price- 
fixing  by  ordinance  not  uncommon  AitiUnst 
thi«  system  the  early  Mlirrali  revolted.  Free 
trade  individual  enterarine,  absence  from 
restraint — these  wers  fv  nda mentals  to  the 
liberal  who  followed  the  teai.-hlnga  of  Adam 
SmUh  and  John  Stuart  Mill.    A  revolution 


general  well-being. 

been    established 

plane  of  monopoly. 

no   universal   right, 

sovereign.    Produc- 


In  production  and  distribution  followed  this 
revolution  In  Ideas.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
ttiry  was  built  on  the  free  market,  and  gov- 
ernment restraints  were  not  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  its  functioning.  / 

The  underlying  theory  of  these  liberal 
economists  was  that  regulation  of  prices  and 
the  distribution  of  goods  could  best  be 
achieved  by  competition.  If  prices  rose  above 
the  competitive  level  automatically  cheaper 
goods  were  drawn  Into  the  market.  If  prices 
dropped  below  a  profitable  return  the  busi- 
ness was  driven  out  of  existence  by  the 
healthy  process  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  fittest 
survived.  This  system  of  laissez  faire  was 
flexible,  sensitive,  and  reajronsive  to  dally 
trends.  It  avoided  artificial  regulation,  and 
substituted  control  of  the  market  by  the 
market  itself. 

But  from  the  beginning  the  ruthlessness  of 
laissez  faire,  which  sacrificed  everything  to 
competition,  became  apparent.  Since  hu- 
man labor  was  one  of  the  factors  In  compe- 
tition its  price,  like  that  of  goods,  was  fixed 
by  the  market  with  little  consideration  for 
social  values.  And  the  system  swept  chil- 
dren of  tender  years  to  work  and  crawl  in  the 
coal  mines  for  10  or  12  hours  a  day. 

And  since  the  market  was  not  subject  to 
control,  industry  was  free  to  combine  into 
great  organizations  of  Immense  power,  was 
free  to  drive  out  its  competitors  from  the 
field  or  buy  them  up.  Thus  monopolies, 
which  as  creatures  of  the  sovereign  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  economy,  rettirned  to- 
plague  It  In  the  form  of  private  power  that 
actually  challenged  the  very  government 
which  permitted  them  to  exist.  The  free 
market — the  dream  of  the  liberals — was  ap- 
parently destroying  Itself. 

Liberals  saw  these  evils  and  took  steps  to 
check  them.  In  England  the  Liberty  Party 
caused  the  passage  of  the  Factory  Code  In 
1833  and  the  Public  Health  Act  In  1848.  But 
progress  was  slow,  for  laissez  faire  had  moved 
to  the  level  of  a  national  religion  and  it  was 
considered  impious  to  interfere  with  Its  work- 
ings. Trade  imions  were  not  legalized  until 
1871;  and  such  comparatively  modern  reforms 
as  workmen's  compensation  and  old-age  pen- 
sions were  introduced  a  few  years  after  the 
turn  of  the  century,  again  by  the  English 
Liberal  Party.  So  that  the  name  you  have 
adopted  has  a  great  and  an  honorable  record. 

With  us  almost  from  the  beginning  tariffs 
protected  oiu-  new  industries  and  standard  of 
living.  In  1888  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
outlawed  the  rebates  that  had  built  up 
Standard  Oil;  and  4  years  later  the  antitrust 
law  forbade  monopolies  and  combinations 
that  restrained  trade. 

The  market  then  has  never  been  wholly 
free.  On  the  one  hand,  laws  have  been  passed 
to  protect  human  beings  from  its  abuses;  on 
the  other,  statutes  enacted  to  stop  Its  drift 
in  the  direction  of  monopoly  and  to  keep 
open  the  opportunity  for  competition. 

The  dilemma  that  has  faced  the  liberal 
from  the  beginning,  that  still  faces  him  to- 
day, is  the  choice  between  freedom  and  con- 
trol. He  has  seen  that  one  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  other — that  freedom  cannot  operate 
In  A  vacuum,  or  without  a  frame  of  law.  or 
on  the  unchecked  Impulses  of  men  who  care 
solely  to  follow  their  personal  advantage. 
For  freedom  Is  not  only  a  personal  way  of  life 
but  Is  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  Itself. 

Today  a  sector  of  that  choice  Is  presented 
for  decision.  The  free  market  has  worked 
pretty  well  to  produce  and  distribute  the 
good  things  as  well  as  the  neoesilttes  of  life. 
The  conservative  believes  that  much  of  the 
present  social  and  regulatory  legislation  has 
Interfered  with  Ite  productive  capacity  and 
thotild  bs  removed.  The  liberal  Insuu  that 
such  legislation  is  oscMwry  if  the  free  mar- 
ket Is  to  txmction  tot  ths  good  of  men  and 
women  and  not  merely  to  serve  some  abstract 
economic  theory.  Somewber*  between  the 
two  views  a  balance  Is  struck. 
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But  the  choice  I  refer  to— the  choice  that 
must  be  made  in  the  post-war  years — is 
whether  we  really  wish  tD  continue  with  the 
competitive  system  of  fies  enterprise.  And 
here  both  Ilberalf  and  conservatives  are  con- 
fused and  uncertiiln. 

The  choice  Is  not  obvious  or  altogether 
apparent.  But  ve  can  iiee  how  It  Is  begin- 
ning to  shape  up.  There  Is  a  movement  on 
foot  which  looks  with  favor  on  cartels  and 
advocates  the  re])eal  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act;  which  would  permit  the  fixing  of 
prices,  the  alloca:lon  of  territories,  the  con- 
trol of  particulai  markets;  which  says  that 
monopolies  are  Ir  evltablo  and  should  be  reg- 
ulated by  further  Government  control.  We 
have  had  a  taste  of  thai;  kind  of  regulation 
In  our  brief  but  unhappj  N.  R.  A.  experience. 
I  realize  that  competition  Is  threatened. 
I  know  that  thero  are  large  segments  of  our 
Industry  where  it  has  disappeared.  I  am 
conscious  that  much  th  nking  in  Europe  Is 
against  the  competitive  liieory.  Yet  I  dread 
what  will  become  of  a  wcrld  where  cartellza- 
tlon  is  accepted;  where  enormously  Increased 
regulation  by  the  government  necessarily 
follows,  so  that  eventually  the  individual's 
choice  of  work,  even  his  choice  of  where 
to  work,  will  be  directed. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  liberal  will  accept 
such  regimentation  on  tlie  argument  that  It 
Is  Inevitable.  He  has  .jeen  the  Inevitable 
happen  to  Germany,  but  he  has  not  accepted 
It.  He  has  set  fcls  whole  energy  toward  a 
fuller  production,  and  he  will  not  understand 
why  arrangementi  to  limit  that  production 
are  desirable.  He  will  not  be  comfortable  in 
any  system  that  plans  to  contract  rather 
than  to  expand  tte  market.  The  market  In 
our  modern  world  must  be  considered  In  Its 
entirety.  The  pressures  for  Its  control  are 
sectional,  representing  separate  segmente  of 
industry.  In  resisting  them  the  terms  of 
the  liberal's  thinking  must  be  national  and 
even  universal,  ine  libtral  of  today  must 
see  the  world  stejidily  aiid  see  it  whole. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  EUCKSTEIN 

or  NEW   TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  M r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  folk^wlng  address  of 
Hon.  Helen  Gahagan  r>oucLAS,  of  Cali- 
fornia, at  Liberal  Party  dinner,  March 
23.  1945: 

In  the  President's  repoit  to  Congress  and 
the  Nation  upon  his  return  from  the  Crimea, 
he  said: 

"The  structure  of  world  peace  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  man,  or  one  party,  or  one 
nation.  It  cannot  be  an  American  peace,  or 
a  British,  a  Russian,  a  Prmch,  or  a  Chinese 
peace.  It  cannot  be  s  peace  "f  large  na- 
tions— or  of  small  nations.  It  must  be  a 
peace  which  reste  on  the  cooperative  effort 
of  the  whole  world." 

"It  cannot  be  a  struetiue  of  complete  per- 
fection St  first.  But  it  can  be  a  peace— and  It 
will  be  a  peace — bailed  on  'he  sound  and  just 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  on  the  con- 
ception of  the  dignity  of  the  human  being, 
on  the  guaranties  of  toleisnce  and  freedom 
of  religiDus  worship." 

The  task  of  the  liberal  Is  to  give  leadership 
In  the  work  of  helping  to  build  this  structure 
of  world  p«ioe.  It  wlU  teks  all  of  us  to  do 
the  Job. 


It  Is  ths  task  of  ths  liberal  to  work  to 
prevent  World  War  No.  8. 

When  the  President  gave  his  quarantine 
speech  in  1935— from  that  time  on  liberals 
began  in  ever-increasing  nimibers  to  rouse 
the  people  to  the  dangers  of  a  Nazi-Fascist 
dominated  world.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
William  Allen  White  committee  and  the 
Fight  for  Freedom  committee.  We  toured 
the  country.  We  worked  day  after  day. 
month  after  month,  trying  to  awaken  people 
from  their  lethargy. 

Prom  1935  on,  there  were  two  tasks  before 
us.  The  first  task — to  make  people  see  the 
danger  that  threatened  us.  The  second  task 
to  help  them  to  believe  that  we  could  combat 
this  danger. 

I  shall  never  forget  Herbert  Agar  as  he 
moved  across  the  country  telling  the  same 
story  over  and  over  again — telling  it  elo- 
quently with  his  mind  and  with  his  heart — 
pleading  with  America  to  wake  up  before 
it  was  too  late. 

A  liberal  Is  one  who  is  free — open  minded. 
One  capable  of  facing  facte  however  dis- 
agreeable they  may  be.  One  capable  of  men- 
tal refiexes. 

For  such  people  there  are  two  tasks  clearly 
defined  today.  One,  to  crusade  again  and 
make  all  understand  that  this  half-shattered 
world  cannot  stu-vive  the  shock  of  another 
war. 

Two.  to  make  all  understand  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  find  a  common  ground 
for  peace. 

The  President  has  said  this  is  a  people's 
peace.  The  people  of  the  earth  must  learn 
now  to  work  together  or  there  will  be  no 
people. 

Liberals  must  work  for  a  greater  under- 
stendlng  between  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of 
the  earth  and  the  people  of  our  own  coimtry. 
And  like  the  President,  liberals  must  not 
for  an  Instant  waver  In  the  belief  that  an 
agreement   to   insure   world   peace   and   se- 
curity can  be  reached. 
For  if  we  fall  to  believe,  we  perish. 
Certain  techniques  of  obstruction  threat- 
ened us  In  the  pre-war  days.    Certeln  tech- 
niques of  obstruction  today  stand  between 
us  and  a  free  and   peaceful   world   in   the 
futvire. 

One  of  the  techniques  of  the  fearful,  the 
blind,  the  greedy  who  revolve  in  their  own 
personal  little  world,  is  the  technique  of 
fighting  all  change  by  calling  It  impractical 
Idealism.  Every  program  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  people,  has  been  branded  by 
these  self-styled  realists  as  Impractical,  ideal- 
istic, a  dream  of  visionaries. 

"Peace  Is  impractical.  Peace  Is  a  passing 
fancy.     Peace  Is  a  dream." 

Now,  when  peace  is  called  Impossible,  im- 
practical, who  Is  doing  the  dreaming?  Is  war 
in  the  future  our  dream  or  Is  it  the  private 
nightmare  of  those  who  call  us  Impractical 
because  we  Insist  on  preventing  It? 

The  alternative  to  peace  is  war.  The  alter- 
native to  the  cooperative  peace  that  is  being 
attempted  now.  is  a  war  of  extermination  of 
the  human  race,  or  a  succession  of  wars  which 
must  mean  eventual  race  suicide. 

Is  that  practical?  Shall  we  listen  to  these 
dreamers  of  nightmares,  who  run  about  with 
their  feet  in  the  clouds  of  battle  smoke,  as  the 
only  authorized  counsel  to  humanity? 

Yet  that  is  one  of  the  princi|;>al  techniques 
of  today's  wreckers. 

"Tou  can't  change  human  nature."  they 
tell  us.  "It  Is  human  nature  to  make  war. 
So  long  M  we  walk  upright  on  two  feet,  we 
shall  have  wars.    Look  at  history." 

They  tell  us,  always,  to  look  backward, 
never  to  look  ahead.  And  when  they  are 
asktd,  "Well,  what  would  you  do?"  what  ts 
their  answer? 

It  used  to  be.  "Build  a  wall.  Make  Amer- 
Ics  Impregnable.  Isolate  us.  Then  we  can 
forget  the  rest  of  the  world." 

But  they  cannot  give  us  that  answer  any 
mors.  Bmmm  bombs  have  already  chsnged 
that  story, 


So  what  they  are  really  telling  us,  these 
wreckers  who  read  and  write  the  New  York 
DaUy  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
simply  this: 

We  have  mastered  the  air,  the  land,  and 
the  sea,  but  we  can't  learn  to  get  along  to- 
gether so  we  win  J\ist  have  to  sit  by  and 
wateh  the  peoples  of  the  earth  commit  sui- 
cide. 

Hitler's  greatest  secret  weapon  was  and  Is 
the  belief  that  discord  can  be  sown  amongst 
the  United  Nations.  The  President  reminded 
us  of  it  again  on  March  1  when  he  said : 

"It  was  Hitler's  hope  that  we  would  not 
agree — that  some  slight  crack  might  appear 
in  the  solid  wall  of  Allied  unity  which  would 
give  him  imd  his  fellow  gangsters  one  last 
hope  of  escaping  their  doom.  That  Is  the 
objective  for  which  his  propaganda  machine 
has  been  working  for  months." 
"But  Hitler  has  failed." 
Yes.  he  has  failed  up  to  now,  but  the  poison 
his  gangsters  have  injected  into  the  blood 
stream  of  the  world  is  still  working.  Dis- 
unity can  wreck  our  future  as  it  can  still 
wreck  our  war  effort. 

Unity  Is  our  strongest  shftld  now.  Our 
greatest  hope  for  the  future. 

Then  there  is  the  second  type  of  wrecker 
or  breeder  of  World  War  No.  3— the  perfec- 
tionist. He,  I  suppose,  is  the  most  deadly. 
He  looks  so  good. 

His  is  the  technique  of  the  "Yes,  but" 
group. 

In  1918  when  no  other  way  sufficed — when 
it  was  known  that  four  out  of  five  Americans 
wanted  the  League  of  Nations — the  technique 
of  perfection  was  used  at  the  end  to  wreck 
the  hope  of  the  world.     And  it  worked. 

Peace  is  a  good  thing,  the  perfectionist 
will  tell  us.    I  am  for  it.  but — 

Of  course,  any  instrument  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  may  create  to  keep  the  peace 
will  not  be  perfect  to  begin  with— not  as  the 
perfectionist  sees  it  and  not  as  we  may  see  It 
either.  But  while  we  sincerely  lay  a  base  and 
hope  to  buUd  on  it  in  the  future,  the  perfec- 
tionist digs  under  that  base  to  plant  a  stick 
of  dynamite. 

And  when  you  ask.  "Well,  what  would  you 
do?"  what  answer  do  you  get? 

The  answer  will  vary,  but  it  will  always  be 
Impossible  to  put  into  practical  operation. 
Let  me  give  you  a  sample. 

A  substitute  peace  plan  was  offered  re- 
cently on  the  fioor  of  Congress.  It  was  a 
perfect  example  of  perfectionist  thinking. 

The  plan  called  for  an  Immediate  divi- 
sion of  the  world  into  regions,  which  would 
replace  national  boundaries.  Each  region 
was  to  have  Its  own  government,  Ite  own 
money,  Ite  own  set  of  laws  applying  to  all  the 
peoples  within  that  area.  National  entitles 
were  to  be  wiped  out  In  one  stroke  of  the 
global  eraser. 

Now,  contrast  this  example  of  perfection- 
ist thinking,  this  floundering  around  in  the 
clouds  of  conjecture,  with  the  way  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Nations  have  un- 
dertaken the  Job. 

We  have  witnessed  a  realistic  procedure 
which  takes  Into  account  the  reality  of  men, 
of  peoples,  of  nations,  of  their  history,  their 
geography,  their  economy.  The  purpose  is 
to  Improve  on  the  world  we  have,  not  to  try 
melting  it  down  tc  fit  a  new  mold.  And  that 
Is  the  only  way  we  can  proceed. 

They  began  with  what  they  actually  bad 
to  work  with,  knowing  that  what  they  would 
produce  would  be  not  perfect,  but  that  it 
would  be  working  start;  that  there  would  be 
a  beginning. 

Tliey  did  not  try  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  Is  a  settling  of  socounte  oomlng  out 
of  this  wsr. 

The  pcrfectlonUt  wanU  to  skip  blithely 
over  thst.  He  wante  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. He  expects  concrimlons  from  victor 
and  vanquished  alike,  concrsjilona  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  real  Interest  of  f>eare  and  a 
safer  world,  but  concessions  to  his  own  per- 
sonal Idea  of  pesos.    And  when  he  dossnt 
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get    theM    ronceulons,    be    st&rU    calling 
BAme*. 

Well,  nstlona  Just  dont  work  that  way.  A 
nation  that  has  been  overrun  by  an  invader 
may  want  tc<  cooperate  100  percent  in  pre- 
~>«nting  another  war.  But  It  has  not  tor- 
gotten  about  the  last  one.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  do  so. 

People  whc  have  seen  their  cities  laid  waste 
by  the  aggrMsor.  their  families  torn  apart. 
tbelr  women  ravisbed.  and  their  children 
murdered— such  people  know  better  than  we 
■hall  ever  know,  how  terribly  Important  it  is 
to  stop  World  War  No.  3. 

But  don't  expect  them  to  stick  their  necks 
out  in  the  same  place  where  th^y  had  them 
when  Workl  War  No.  2  broke  upon  them.  If 
you  come  to  them  with  a  plan  to  prevent 
•noiher  war.  they  may  welcome  you  with 
open  arms.  But  M  you  tell  them  that  first 
as  a  prerequlaltfl  to  your  scheme,  they  must 
give  up  any  saieguards  they  may  happ>en  to 
consider  ne<*es8ary  against  new  conspiracies 
and  new  attacks  from  outside  their  borders, 
that  even  before  you  yourself  can  sign  up  in 
your  own  plan,  they  miist  stick  their  necks 
out  once  mor^  your  reception  may  not  be  as 
polite  as  you  have  liked. 

The  crltloi  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  con- 
ference and  those  who  have  been  complain- 
ing about  wliat  went  on  at  Yalta  take  none 
(tf  this  into  accoimt. 

Fortimatcly.  the  men  at  Dumbarton  Oeks 
and  the  men  at  Yalta  did  not  take  any  such 
unrealistic  attitude. 

Then,  thei-e  is  still  another  source  of  op- 
position to  the  Roosevelt  peace  program — 
the  opposition  of  very  special  interests,  pecple 
who  have,  or  think  they  have,  something  to 
lose  in  the  way  of  a  preferred  financial  or 
political  position.  They  are  afraid  that  a 
lasting  peaco  ts  going  to  cost  them  money. 

Their  VQlctj  is  Just  beginning  to  be  heard, 
and  It's  not  ix  nice  voice. 

This  group  may  well  be  called  peace  profit- 
eers. They  ore  no  better,  they  are  no  less 
dangerous  to  our  country,  than  the  war 
l»-oflteers  who  value  dollars  over  doughboys. 

A  good  exumple  of  this  peace  profiteering 
to  the  opposition  of  certain  large  eastern 
banking  Interests  to  the  proposal  of  an  inter- 
national fund. 

One  of  the  major  threats  to  peace,  we  all 
know,  is  economic  unbalance.  The  equi- 
librium of  world  economy  requires  for  its 
maintenance  and  protection,  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  a  mechanism  that  will 
not  only  keep  open  the  channels  of  commerce 
between  nations,  but  will  serve  as  a  safe- 
guard against  any  attempt  to  wage  economic 
warfare  through   those  channels. 

last  June,  therefore,  the  representatives 
of  44  nations  met  to  set  up  some  kind  of 
working  control  of  the  world  money  market, 
so  that  certain  international  manipulators. 
racketeers,  and  gangsters  oould  no  longer 
menace  the  peace  of  the  world  by  rigging  and 
manlpiilating  that  market  as  the  Nazis  did 
from  1933  to  1939,  and  so  that  the  flow  of 
finance  among  nations  would  be  kept  free 
Of  other  obstructions. 

The  men  who  were  sent  to  Bret  ton  Woods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  the  be&t 
qualified  to  speak  for  the  44  nations  they 
represented.  The  plan  that  was  there  drawn 
up  and  agreed  to  was  no  sudden  creation  of 
an  offhand  meeting.  These  experts  had  been 
working  on  It  for  3  long  years. 

The  fact  that  they  were  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  was  in  itself  a  trlimiph  and  a 
heartening  sign  of  world  accord. 

The  Bretton  Woods  program  is  definitely 
<me  of  controlled  and  regulated  world  finance. 
The  control  and  the  regulation  is  to  be 
exercised  In  the  name  of.  and  for  the  benefit 
of,  the  people — all  the  people  of  all  the 
nations. 

But  what  happens?  Immediately,  there 
•roe«  a  violent  protest. 

An  International  stabilization  fund  and  a 
world  bank  were  proposed  at  Bretton  Woods. 
Both  must  come  into  being  if  the  Bretton 
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whole  program  will  die  a-borning. 

What  they  really  dislike  is  the  fact  that 
this  fund  which  is  to  ae  used  to  insure  sta- 
bility of  exchange,  might  abridge  their  old 
chances  at  private  profit  from  speculative 
ventures  in  the  world  market — venttires 
which  have  no  productive  value,  no  possible 
benefit  to  society. 

Now,  let's  nail  the  yery  incomplete  state- 
ment that  bankers  oppose  the  Bretton  Woods 
plan  as  a  very  complete  falsehood. 

Bankers  do  not  opp>se  Bretton  Woods.  A 
certain  group  of  eastern  bankers.  Wall  Street 
bankers,  who  are  more  accurately  described 
as  speculators  In  the  international  market, 
parasites  In  the  woodwork  of  our  world  eco- 
nomic structure,  peddlers  of  unsound  for- 
eign bonds  to  the  Anerlcan  public — those 
particular  bankers  ars  opposed  to  Bretton 
Woods. 

Numerically,  a  far  gr  »ater  number  of  Amer- 
ican bankers  support  t  ae  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
gram than  oppose  it.  Eind  have  so  expressed 
themselves. 

The  banker  on  Mali  Street  Is  not  opix>sed 
to  Bretton  Woods.  I  is  organizations  have 
gone  on  record  in  favc  r  of  the  program. 

And  not  all  of  Wall  Street  is  opposed  to  it. 
Bankers  In  that  center  of  finance  also  sup- 
port and  insist  upon  the  Bretton  Woods 
program.  The  objection  ccmes  from  a  single 
group,  small  numerica  ly,  but  powerful  finan- 
cially, and  very  hungry  for  continued  power, 
continued  profits,  let  he  peace  of  the  world 
fall  where  it  may. 

When  the  conferees  at  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posed an  Internationa  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  and  an  International 
Monetary  Fund,  to  b«  participated  in  by  all 
the  United  Nations,  wl  lat  tl.ey  were  really  do- 
ing was  to  propose  ms  chlncry  which  will  in- 
sure the  world  of  a  i  ew  beginning  by  pro- 
tecting the  post-war  irorld  against  unstable 
currencies.  They  were  prcposing  an  agree- 
ment not  to  engage  it   curiency  warfare 

When  some  Wall  Btrset  banks  oppose  Bret- 
ton Woods  because  it  might  cut  into  their 
post-war  profits  they  a  e  really  trying  to  break 
down  that  protection.  They  are  inviting  cur- 
rency warfare  in  th«  posc-war  world,  and 
when  you  invite  a  wai  of  currencies  you  are 
inviting  a  war  of  guns  and  planes  and  tanks. 

Bretton  Woods  is  th*  economic  cornerstone 
of  a  "people's  peace." 

And  finally,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  a  liberal  to 
remember  at  all  times  that  today  the  United 
States  must  assume  a  very  large  share  of  re- 
sponsibility— even  a  dfcproixjrtlonate  share — 
in  the  building  of  peace. 

When  this  war  Is  airer,  even  with  all  the 
•train  our  people  will  have  endured  and  the 
losses  they  will  have  n|ffered.  this  Nation  will 
still  be  less  tired  thanj  our  major  allies. 

Our  soil  has  not  be4n  occupied  nor  has  It 
been  a  battle  ground.  Our  indtistries  have 
not  been  bombed  noi  have  our  towns  and 
cities  been  ravaged. 

Our  own  domestic  problems  will  be  sim- 
pler. But  we  must  anc  will  solve  these  prob- 
lems so  that  there  will  be  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  America.  | 

For  only  a  prosperoiis  and  healthy  America 
can  help  secure  a  worlp  of  peace. 

A  healthy  and  prosperous  America  means 
Jobs — people  working  jand  producing.  Jobs 
mean  happy  people — bppeful  people. 

Just  as  we  have  made  the  struggle  against 
fascism  a  people's  war.  Just  as  we  are  resolved 
that  it  shall  end  In  a  people's  victory,  so  must 
we  also  support  and  insist  upon  a  people's 
p>eace.  i 

That  means  a  coopeiatlve  peace.  It  means 
an  obligation  on  thebart  of  the  American 
people  to  back  up  the  Resident  of  the  United 
fitates  In  the  making  o ;  such  a  peace. 


It  means  to  support  and  defend  against  at- 
tack the  part  of  the  President's  program  that 
was  formulated  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  part 
that  was  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods,  and 
the  negotiations  that  were  made  with  our 
allies  at  Yalta  and  that  will  be  fxu^hered  at 
San  Francisco  and  in  conferences  still  to  be 
scheduled. 

And  as  the  President  said :  "I  am  confident 
that  •  •  •  the  American  people  will  ac- 
cept the  •  •  •  beginnings  of  a  perma- 
nent structure  of  peace  upon  which  we  can 
begin  to  build  under  Ood  that  better  world 
into  which  our  children  and  grandchildren — 
yours  and  mine  and  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  the  whole  world — must  and  can 
live." 
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Prospects  for  Light  Metals  Production  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, March  22.  1945.  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  delivered  an  address  in  which  I 
discussed  the  situation  affecting  light 
metals  now  and  the  prospects  for  the 
post  bellum  exploitation  of  light  metals 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

My  speech  covers  the  field  rather  ex- 
tensively and  encompassed  the  danger  of 
monopoly  control  in  the  aluminum  and 
magnesium  field. 

It  refers  to  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  and  the  attitude  of  that  gigantic 
concern  toward  the  encouragement  of 
competition  or  the  expansion  of  jwten- 
tial  rivals. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  outset.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  and  ' 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  devoting 
Its  attention,  as  part  of  the  great  work  in 
which  it  Is  engaged,  to  the  question  of  the 
future  of  the  light-metals  industry.  Your 
consideration  of  the  policies  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  best  pursue  in  dis- 
posing of  the  great  aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium plants  which  have  been  constructed 
at  Government  expense  to  aid  the  war  pro- 
gram is  a  timely  one.  Naturally,  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  sure,  does  not  propose  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  disposal  of  its  gigantic  invest- 
ment In  llght-metals  plants  until  such  time 
as  the  war  has  been  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion — a  war  that  requires,  for  the 
manufacture  and  fabrication  of  the  imple- 
ments of  warfare,  quantities  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium  that  literally  stagger  the 
Imagination  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
war use  of  these  metals.  The  people  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west have  made  a  monumental  contribution 
to  the  production  and  fabrication  of  the 
light-metals  products  used  by  our  armed 
forces  in  conducting  the  war  against  the 
enemy  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

WHAT  PB0GN06IS  FOR  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LNHT- 

MKTALS  PRODUCTION? 

What  is  to  become  of  this  great  new  In- 
dustry in  the  Northwest,  given  such  Impetus 
by  reason  of  the  ex1g3nt  demands  of  war- 
time production?  It  was  no  easy  battle  for 
us  to  convince  the  Federal  Government.  In 
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the  early  days  of  t'le  war,  that  we  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  play  a  large  part 
in  the  llght-meta:3-productlon  program  of 
the  Nation.  As  ons  Member  of  Congress  who 
was  happy  to  play  an  active  role  In  coopera- 
tion with  many  ol  my  colleagues  and  busi- 
ness leaders  In  the  Nortliwest,  in  breaking 
down  the  opposltloa  of  those  Federal  officials 
charged  with  respcnslbllity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum,  I  am  frinkly  apprehensive 
when  It  comes  to  reposing  too  much  respon- 
sibility in  the  hands  of  these  same  cfilcials 
in  determining  wliat  shall  be  the  futiu-e 
course  of  llght-metals  production  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  I  have  sufficient  reason  for 
being  bluntly  dubious  about  the  sincere  con- 
cern of  many  Federal  offl<!lals  for  the  post- 
war successful  continuat  on  of  our  llght- 
metals  production  and  exoanslon  picture. 

THE  ATTrrtTDE  OI'  ALCOA 

This  committee  has  already  heard  expert 
testimony  on  the  degree  to  which  aluminum 
production  was  ccntrolled  by  a  monopoly 
corporation;  namely,  the  Aluminum  Cor- 
poration of  America,  prior  tc  otor  Involve- 
ment in  World  War  No.  2.  Alcoa  has  never 
openly  proclaimed  its  desire  to  remain  a 
monopoly  Industry  In  the  aluminum  field. 
But  its  every  action  and  the  every  -nove  of 
certain  ofliclals  In  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Metals  Reserve  Corporation,  and 
the  War  Production  Board,  who  seemingly 
acted  as  agents  for  Alcoa,  was  designed  to 
Impede.  If  not  block  entirely,  the  initial  ven- 
tures of  other  corporatiom  into  the  alumi- 
num-producing field. 

THE  SHIPSHAW  FiOJBCT 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  observation.  I 
would  like  to  cite,  at  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  has  been  said  it  the  committee  before,  a 
number  of  examples  of  action  taken  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  v/hich  bear  out  my  ex- 
pressed fears: 

In  1941  the  Metals  Eleserve  Company,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, executed  a  contract  with  the  Alu- 
mlntun  Co.  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  Alu- 
mlntmi.  Ltd..  whose  stock  Ik  owned  100  per- 
cent    by     the     8tocl:holderii     of     Alcoa,     to 
fiu-nlsh    aluminum    to    the-    United    States 
Government   from  vrhat   is   now  commonly 
referred   to  as  the  .'Jhlpshaw  project.     The 
R.  F.  C.  loaned  the  Alumlntmi  Co.  of  Can- 
ada »68.500.000,  Intel  est  fref.  to  use  in  pay- 
ing for  the  construction  of  Ihe  project.    Our 
Government    furthei     arranged    to    provide 
working  capital  to  tie  extent  of  almost  $35,- 
000.000.     We  agreed  to  buy  this  aluminum 
at  fancy  prices  with  an  e6<'.alator  clause  in 
the    contract    which    woulc    safeguard    the 
profits  of  the  Alumi  lum  Cci.  of  Canada,  re- 
gardless of  the  course  of  the  war  and  the 
subsequent  changes  that  we  might  make  in 
their  delivery  schedules.     The  War  Produc- 
tion  Board   issued   high   priorities   covering 
the  materials  and  e<iulpmeiit  needed  to  get 
this    plant    into    operation.      Turbines    and 
generators,    originally   schetluled    for    power 
dams   In  the  North^'Cst.  which  could   then 
furnish   more   and   cheaper   power   to   light 
metals  plants  in  our  area,  were  diverted  for 
the  use  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  Ship- 
shaw  operation  on  the  Sagiienay  River. 

BHIPSHAW  CONTRASTED  WITH    TREATMENT  OF 
AMERICAN  COMPETirOBS 

This  committee  wl  I  find  iio  parallel  exam- 
ple of  such  tender  aid  solicitous  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  any  other  c-nnpany  desiring 
to  produce  aluminum  In  the  United  States, 
using  American  miterials.  American  re- 
sources, and  American  manpower  for  the  de- 
velopment of  an  indt  stry  In  time  of  war  that 
bids  fair  to  provide  Large-scale  employment, 
with  its  complement!  ry  businesses,  for  Amer- 
ican soldiers  of  World  War  Vo.  2  when  they 
return  to  American  soil.  On  the  conuary, 
this  gigantic  aluminum  monopoly  corpora- 
tion, operating  through  its  Canadian  counter- 
XCI— App. 95 
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part,  expected  to  i-se  Amertcan  taxpayers' 
money  In  the  building  of  a  power  project  to 
furnish  electric  power  for  an  aluminum  plant 
in  a  remote  section  of  Canada,  which  plant, 
in  turn,  could  utilize  the  extremely  cheap 
power  and  the  cheap  labor  available  In  that 
area  to  produce  aluminum  at  a  figure  which 
would  enable  them,  at  the  propitious  mo- 
ment, to  undersell  American  competitors  in 
a  fashion  that  might  well-nigh  threaten  the 
continued  existence  of  financially  less  pow- 
erful aluminum-producing  companies  who 
had  the  temerity  to  engage  in  competition 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  and  its 
twin  brother  In  Canada. 

MT  COMMmTE  OF  INVESTIGATION   OF  SUIPSHAW 
SHOtnj)   HAVE   BEEN    AUTHOaiZXD 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  early  part  of  1943  I 
received  disturbing  rumors  about  this  whole 
shoddy  business.     In  April  of  1943  I  intro- 
duced House  Resolution  212,  which  provided 
fo-  the  establishment  of  a  five-member  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representative*  to 
investigate  the  effect  of  these  Alcoa,  Metals 
Reserve    Company,    Reconstruction    Finance 
Corporation,     and     War    Production     Board 
machinations  on  the  power  and  light  met- 
als  production  of  our  country,  not  only  in 
time  of  war,  but  in  terms  of  the  post-war 
future  of  the  llght-metals  industry,    I  regret 
to  say  my  resolution  never  saw  the  light  of 
day.    I  presented  a  voluminous  array  of  facts 
to  support  my  proposal   that   a  committee 
of  the  Congress  should  look   into  this  ob- 
viously odorous  manipulation,  executed  for 
the  most  part  In  a  hush-hush  manner  by 
some  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    From  all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest 
came  demands  from  businessmen,  granges, 
public  power  groups,  and  others  that  Fuch 
a  committee  be  establtehed.    I  am  proud  of 
the  fact  that  most  of  my  colleagues  of  both 
parties  from  Pacific  Northwest  SUtes  Joined 
in  support  of  my  pending  resolution.     But 
Mr.   Jesse   Jones,   until    lately   head   of    the 
R.  F.  C,  and  officials  of  the  War  Production 
Board  argued  against  the  approval  of  this 
resolution   as   they   vigorously   whitewashed 
their  own  previous  action.     To  those  of  us 
who  serve  in  Congress,  this  is  an  old  and 
familiar  routine. 

MONOPOLY  SHOULD   NOT  PRE-EMPT 
COMPETITIVE  FIELD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  propose  to  burden 
your   committee   with   a   description   of  the 
alumina,  aluminum,  and  aluminum-fabricat- 
ing plants  and  extrusion  facilities  which  we 
now  have  in  operation  In  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.    The  maximum  potential 
capacity  of  the  plants  in  operation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  In  this  committee.    The  poten- 
tialities of  aluminum  and  magnesium  pro- 
duction in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  also  been 
discussed    for   your    benefit.      It    may   seem 
strange  to  some,  but  my  colleagues  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  know  only  too  well  what  a 
difficult  Job  we  have  had  in  trying  to  prevent 
arbitrary    close-down    orders,    affecting    our 
Northwest  pot  lines,  from  being  used  by  War 
Production  Board  officials.     On  many  occa- 
sions,   northwest    congressional    delegations 
have    called    on    Dr.    Arthur    Bunker,    Light 
Metals  Division  Chief  of  the  W.  P.  B.,  for- 
merly an  official  of  the  Lehman  Corporation, 
financial  repnssentatives  of  Alcoa;  and  upon 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  head  of  General  Electric 
Co.  and  former  vice  chairman  of  the  W.  P.  B. 
(whose  company.  Incidentally,  is  one  of  the 
biggest  customers  of  Alcoa)  for  the  ^jvu-poee 
of  convincing  them  there  was  no  Justifica- 
tion   for    closing    down    our    pot    lines    in 
the    northwest   while    allowing   higher   cost 
plants  In  the  east  to  continue.    I  have  always 
felt  strangely  aware  of  a  certain  coincidence 
between  the  fact  that  most  of  the  aluminum 
plants  In   the  east  are  owned  outright  by 
Alcoa,  while  most  of  our  plants  in  the  west 
are   owned    In    the    Government    and   only 


operated  by  Alcoa  as  agents  for  the  Defenaa 
Plants  Corporation. 

Keeping  In  mind  the  practices  and  policies 
of  corporate  monopolies,  which  have  run 
afoul  of  the  antitrust  laws,  even  as  Alcoa, 
it  does  not  require  any  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  realize  that  such  a  glar.t  mo- 
nopoly in  any  field,  whether  it  be  aluminum, 
copper,  or  steel,  would  not  shed  other  than 
crocodile  tears  over  a  damaging  blow  that 
might  be  dealt  to  new  competitors  or  to  po- 
tential competitors  who  mi<?ht  some  day 
utilize  the  Government-built  plants,  whose 
cheap  production  costs  would  threaten  their 
monopoly  position  In  our  post-war  industrial 
economy. 

DOLLAR-A-TEAR    MEN    PRONE    TO    ESPOUSE 
MONOPOLY  VIEWPOINT 

I  have  listened  closely,  gentlemen,  each 
time  the  Government,  through  some  official 
of  questionable  background,  from  the  stand- 
point of  being  an  impartial,  unprejudiced 
objective  administrator,  threatened  to  close 
down  the  pot  lines  operated  bv  Alcoa  In  the 
Pacific  Northwesv,.  But  my  ears  have  never 
detected  the  slightest  peep  of  a  protest  from 
Alcoa  because  it  was  going  to  be  denied  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  the  operation 
of  the  Government-owned  plants.  In  the 
aluminum  Industry,  it  Is  recognized  that  the 
stoppage  of  reduction  plants  may  well  result 
in  a  plant  condition  which  may  make  the  re- 
opening of  that  plant  an  economical  impos- 
sibility. No.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  protests  have 
come  from  the  businessmen,  the  workers  the 
farmers,  and  the  plain  citizens  of  my  section 
of  the  country,  who  are  determined  that 
monopoly  groups  operating  outside  of.  and 
covertly  inside  of.  our  Government  frame- 
work shall  not  be  allowed  either  to  rviln  or 
severely  handicap  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  a  llght-metals  Industry, 
which,  with  all  of  the  collateral  small  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  will  stem  therefrom 
seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the  industrial 
mainstays  of  our  Pacific  coast. 

That  Pacific  coast,  "where  nature  smiles 
a  thousand  miles,"  has  added  to  Its  popu- 
lation in  this  war  by  tens  of  hundreds  of 
thousands.  We  look  forward  to  a  permanent 
emancipation  from  the  colonial  economy 
status  in  which  we  have  been  held,  in  part 
by  the  inability  of  our  local  Industrialists  to 
secure  a  place  for  tliemselves  In  the  sun  In 
competition  with  corporate  monopoly  in- 
dustries concentrated  In  the  East.  We  have 
a  superabundance  of  available  and  potential 
extremely  cheap  water  power.  We  have 
astronomical  quantities  of  aluminous-bear- 
ing clays  from  which  we  can  produce 
alumina.  We  have  now.  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  with  the  return  of  our  soldier 
and  sailor  boys  from  overseas,  will  have  even 
more  skilled,  energetic  craftsmen  to  operate 
our  Industries.  We  feel  that  we  have  vision. 
We  are  alert  to  the  post-war  commercial  po- 
tentialities offered  by  the  market  for  fabri- 
cated goods  made  from  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, and  we  hope  some  day,  steel,  offered 
by  the  consumer  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tions across  the  stretches  of  the  Pacific, 
ranging  from  Siberia  to  India. 

INDEPENDENT  OPERATION  SHOULD  BE  ENCOURAGES 

Before  this  Government  proceeds  to  dispose 
of  its  light  metals  plants  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  think  It  should  be  satisfied  that 
sufficient  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  are  In 
full  force  and  effect  as  will  guarantee  that 
no  potential  purchaser  of  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's plants  will  be  given  considera- 
tion If  there  exists  even  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion the  plant  will  either  be  shut-down  at 
some  future  date  or  operated  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  redound  to  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  of  monopoly  corporations 
in  the  same  field  struggling  to  maintain  or 
recapture  the  dominant  position  they  hold 
or  once  held  in  the  field  of  light  metals  pro- 
duction.   Better  than  have  this  happen,  let 
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the  OoTemment  reclaim  the  plants  and  con« 
tract  for  their  continued  operation  iinder 
satisfactory  terms.  Somewhere  along  the 
Rhine,  or  In  the  Jungle  fastnesses  of  South 
Pacific  islands,  there  are  young  men  from 
Montana.  Idaho,  Oregon.  California,  and 
Washington  States  who  will  want  to  find  em- 
ployment In  a  growing  and  expanding  light 
metals  Industry  on  the  Pad&c  coast.  It  can 
provide  them  with  post-war  economic  se- 
curity. This  committee  is  happily  dedicat- 
ing Itself  to  the  problem  of  making  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  achievement  of  that  ob- 
jective. I  appreciate  deeply  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  some  comments  and  informa- 
tion which  may  be  helpful  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business  In  Its  delibera- 
tions on  the  policy  which  should  gtilde  the 
Federal  Government  in  disposing,  if  such 
becomes  advisable,  of  Its  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  light  metal  Industrial  plants  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 


Farm  A{reement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  outline  form  for  a 
written  agreement  between  a  farm  ten- 
ant and  a  landlord  which  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Southern  Tenant 
Farmers  Union: 

rUlM   ACBXZMZKT 

This   farm   agreement   made   and  entered 

Into   this  the day  of 19_.,  by   and 

between ,  landlord  and , 

tenant,  witnesseth: 

The  landlord  leases  to  the  tenant  to  oc- 
cupy and  use  for  farming  purposes  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  hereinafter  specified,  the 

following  described  property,  located  In 

county.  State  of : 

consisting  of acres,  more  or  less  to- 
gether with  all  buildings  and  Improvements 
thereon. 

ThM  landlord  agrees  that  he  is  the  owner 
of  ^hl8  property  and  has  signed  same  or  if 

sl^ed  by  his  agent,  that  Mr Is  the 

duly  authorized  agent  of  the  landlord  and  has 
the  right  to  execute  this  farm  agreement  and 
to  give  tenant  possession  iinder  this  agree- 
ment and.  will,  so  long  as  the  agreement  re- 
mains In  effect,  warrant  and  defend  tenant's 
possession  against  all  persons  whomsoever. 

The  life  of  this  farm  agreement  shall  be 

from  the  above  date  to  January  1.  19 .  and 

shall  continue  from  year  to  year  unless  termi- 
nated by  30  days'  written  notice  given  by 
either  party. 

The   crop    arrangement,   acres,    and   rent 
shall  be  as  follows: 
Nximber  of  acres  of  crops  planned: 

. .^-acres  of  cotton. 

... acres  of  com. 

acres  other  crops. 

. acres  garden. 

. total  acres  to  be  uaed. 

List  ahar*  or  r«nt  on  each  crop : 


The  landlord  agrees  to  furnish  the  tenant 

9 per  month  for months,  beginning 

on  the...'-d«y  of .  19...    Interest  rate 


per  annum  of  _ 
use  of  money  advanced 
nlah  all  labor  i 
planting,  cultivating 
above  crop  and  will 
husband-like  manned 

Seeds,   fertilizer. 
necessary  implement^ 
crop  shall  be  suppliet 
ly  who  will  furnish 


percent  la  to  be  charged  for 

The  tenant  will  fur- 

-y  for  breaking  all  land, 

and  harvesting  of  the 

perform  all  labor  in  a 

at  the  proper  time. 

ttsama.   tools,   and  other 

for  the  making  of  the 

as  follows:  State  clear- 

etich  item: 


The  crops  will  be 
marketed   as   follows 
rangements: 


:  larvested,  prepared,  and 
State  clearly  all  ar- 


agrted 


It  is  mutually 
ant  that  the  paymeiit 
of  crop  proceeds  sha  1 
the  crop  is  harvested 
counts  shall  t>e 
before  November  1,  1 
In  full  as  soon  as 
harvested  and 

The  tenant  agrees 
all  buildings,  farm 
Improvements 
landlord  and  at  the 
return  same  to  the 
as  good  condition  ae 
ordinary  wear,  tear 
other  causes  beyon< 
cepted. 

In  witness  whereoj 
this  agreement  In 
above  written. 


Tenant 
Witnesses  as  to  both  signatures: 


0.  p.  A.  Miciaam 


by  landlord  and  ten- 

of  rent  or  the  division 

take  place  at  the  time 

and  marketed.     All  ac- 

sub^ltted  in  writing  on  or 

and  shall  be  settled 

sxiaclent  crops  have  been 
markejted. 

to  care  for  and  protect 

Iriplements,  livestock,  and 

entruited  to  his  care  by  the 

ind  of  this  agreement  to 

andlord  or  bis  agent  in 

when  delivered  to  him, 

loss  by  fire  or  flood  or 

control  of  tenant  ez- 


or 


the  parties  have  signed 
ditpllcate  on  the  date  first 


By. 


Landlord 
Agent 


Price  Regulation  583 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  FRANK  B.KEEFE 


or 


3CONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mj.  Speaker,  the  O.  P.  A. 
has  recently  issued  MPR-580,  which  is 
intended  to  provide  for  exact  pricing 
rules  for  some  3CD.000  of  the  Nation's 
retail  stores  selli  ig  clothing,  textiles, 
furniture,  and  ho  ise  furnishings.  The 
issuance  of  this  order  has  caused  a 
storm  of  protest  principally  from  the 
Independent  retail  stores  of  the  Nation, 
because  of  their  ir  ability  to  file  the  re- 
quired reports  with  in  the  time  limited  by 
the  order,  to  wit,  April  20. 

The  retailers  of  this  country,  harassed 
by  employment  pr(>blems,  lack  of  skilled 
help,  and  continuous  consumer  demands 
for  merchandise,  pnd  themselves  con- 
fronted with  the  I  task  of  preparing  a 
price  chart  upon  wnich  they  are  required 
to  list 'all  of  the  n«-invoice  costs  which 
they  paid  for  gooos  covered  by  the  reg- 
ulation and  offerea  for  sale  on  March  19. 
1945,  the  base  dat^  Opposite  each  cost 
the  retailer  must  ftlso  list  the  price  at 
which  the  article  I  of  merchandise  was 
offered  for  sale  o^  the  base  date.  Its 
offering  price  is  Wi  ceiling  for  an  article 
of  that  cost.  Tie  cost  and  oflfering 
prices  most  be  Ustid  separately  by  cate- 
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gories  of  merchandise  and  with  each  cat- 
egory the  retailer  must  list  the  different 
costs  for  all  articles  included  in  that 
category  and  offered  for  sale  on  the  base 
date.  For  different  articles  having  the 
same  cost  but  offered  for  sale  at  more 
than  one  price,  the  retailer  must  calcu- 
late his  average  mark-up  for  the  differ- 
ent prices  in  the  category. 

From  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  on  this  subject,  the 
principal  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  time  limitation  does  not  give  suflB- 
cient  notice  so  that  the  retailer  can  com- 
ply. Failure  to  comply  and  to  file  with 
his  O.  P.  A.  district  ofiBce  by  April  20 
makes  it  illegal  for  a  retailer  to  sell  or 
deliver  any  goods  covered  by  the  regula- 
tion until  acknowledgment  of  his  filing 
has  been  received  from  the  district 
O.  P.  A.  office. 

I  trust  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  will  recognize  the  tremendous 
burden  placed  upon  the  retail  stores  of 
this  country  and  will  extend  the  time 
30  days  in  which  to  comply  with  this 
order. 


0.  p.  A.  Reflation  580 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  in  the  mail  this 
morning  the  following  letter  sent  out  by 
the  Grant  County  War  Price  and  Ration 
Board  of  Marion,  Ind.,  dated  March  21, 
1945: 

Grant  Cottntt  War  Price 

AND  Ration  Board  31-27.1, 
Marion,  Ind.,  March  21,  1945. 

You  are  a  retail  merchant  under  the  new 
O.  P.  A.  Regulation  580.  Do  you  want  to  be 
In  business  after  April  20? 

Then  attend  a  community  meeting  of  all 
retailers  In  Grant  and  surrounding  counties 
at  Marlon  High  School  auditorium  Wednes- 
day night,  March  28,  at  7  p.  m.  It  is  the 
most  Important  part  of  your  business  to  learn 
the  real  features  of  this  regulation  as  it  per- 
tains to  your  business. 

Mr.  Gabriel,  of  the  Indianapolis  ofDce  of 
O.  P.  A.,  will  be  here  to  conduct  this  meeting 
and  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  con- 
cerning this  regulation. 

James  D.  Strickland,  Indiana  O.  P.  A.  dis- 
trict director,  pointed  out  that  every  apparel, 
dry  goods,  and  house-fumishlngs  retailer  Is 
required  to  prepare  thrc-  copies  of  a  pricing 
chart.  This  chart  Is  to  be  based  on  the  costs 
and  selling  prices  of  the  goods  offered  for  sala 
on  March  19.  1945  (base  date).  On  or  before 
AprU  20  each  retailer  must  file  two  copies  of 
this  chart  with  the  O.  P.  A.  district  office  in 
Indianapolis  One  copy  must  be  kept  in  the 
merchant's  store. 

"In  cooperation  with  retailer's  organiza- 
tions we  are  making  plans  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  merchants  committee  in  each  com- 
munity to  help  war  price  and  rationing 
boards  get  accurate  Information  about  thes* 
charts  to  every  retailer,"  Mr.  Strickland  said. 
"Merchants  should  watch  for  announcements 
(rf  the  appointment  of  local  committees  to 
provide  this  assistance. 


"By  summer  more  of  the  clothes  in  stores 
will  be  In  low  and  medium  price  ranges. 
Through  pricing  chart*  retailers  will  find 
the  Job  of  figuring  ceiling  prices  greatly 
almpUfled."  *-  e         j 

J.  W.  TOBRANCB. 

In  other  words,  if  they  do  not  attend 
the  meeting  they  are  going  to  be  put  out 
of  business  by  the  O.  P.  A.  on  April  20 
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Yugoslavia 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  finding  the  common  ground 
for  peace  about  which  the  President 
spoke,  we  must  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  ourselves  and  sister 
nations.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
strengthen  the  ties  between  people  and 
nations  is  to  show  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  contributions  which 
they  have  made  to  the  community  and 
to  the  world. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  of  Yugoslavia. 
March  27  is  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
Yugoslavia's  resistance.  On  March  27, 
1941,  the  Yugoslav  people  defied  Hitler  by 
throwing  out  the  government  that  had 
signed  a  pact  with  the  Nazis,  giving  them 
permission  to  cross  Yugoslavia  In  order 
to  invade  Greece.  The  Yugoslav  people 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  such  treachery 
and  chose  rather  to  be  invaded  them- 
selves. This  heroic  and  spontaneous  de- 
cision had  an  important  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  war.  Morally  it  was  of 
the  greatest  possible  value. 

The  Yugoslavs  flung  Hitler's  challenge 
back  in  his  teeth  at  a  time  when  the 
Nazi-Fascist  power  appeared  to  be  in- 
vincible. Their  deflance  Inspired  all  of 
the  subjugated  peoples  of  Europe  with 
hope  and  courage.  Physically,  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  had  to  invade  Yugo- 
slavia instead  of  just  marching  through, 
dislocated  their  time  schedule  and  post- 
poned their  projected  attack  on  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Although  the  regular  Yugoslav  Army 
was  quickly  defeated  by  the  Nazi -Fascist 
Invading  horde,  the  Yugoslav  people  were 
never  defeated. 

They  developed  an  entirely  new  type 
of  warfare  and  have  kept  from  15  to  20 
enemy  divisions  fully  occupied  ever  since. 
The  value  of  this  co»trIbution  to  Allied 
victory  cannot  be  overestimated. 

What  would  have  happened  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Stalingrad  and  El  Alamein  if  the 
Germans  had  had  the  use  of  20  or  even 
10  extra  divisions? 

This  unrelenting  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  Yugoslav  people  has  liberated 
most  of  their  country,  with  very  little  as- 
sistance from  the  Allies,  and  has.  there- 
fore, spared  the  lives  of  many  American 
boys.  The  Yugoslav  partisans  have 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  American 
aviators  who  were  shot  down  over  Yugo- 


slavia on  shuttle-bombing  missions. 
They  have  never  counted  the  cost. 

Partisan  men  and  women  protected 
these  brave  flyers  with  their  bodies,  from 
German  machine-gun  bullets.  In  one 
instance.  16  partisans  gave  their  lives  in 
order  to  carry  1  wounded  American 
aviator  through  the  enemy  lines  to 
safety.  General  Eaker  has  gone  to  Bel- 
grade in  order  to  thank  Marshal  Tito 
personally,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Army  Air  Forces,  for  the  assistance  given 
to  American  aviators  by  the  Yugoslav 
Army  of  Liberation. 

The  27th  of  March  this  year  marks  the 
culmination  of  4  years  of  heroic  and 
victorious  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
Yugoslav  people  against  the  enemy.  It 
completes  4  years  of  steady  and  fruitful 
striving  toward  unity  among  the  south 
Slavic  peoples. 

The  new  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
of  which  Tito  is  Prime  Minister,  has 
given  broad  representation  to  all  sections 
of  the  country,  all  national  and  religious 
groups,  and  all  democratic  political 
parties.  The  Yugoslav  people  have  thus 
been  the  first  to  implement  the  decisions 
of  Yalta  by  creating  a  truly  democratic 
federated  Yugoslavia.  In  so  doing  they 
are  unitedly  making  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  new  world  of  peace  which 
we  are  all  striving  to  build  upon  the  only 
possible  foundation— that  of  freedom 
and  justice. 


Widespread  Approval  of  My  Position 
Against  Abolishing  the  Two-thirds  Rule 
of  Making  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  26.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  speech 
deUvered  by  me  in  the  House  on  March 
2  in  opposition  to  the  plan  to  amend 
the  ConstituUon  so  as  to  substitute  a 
majority  vote  of  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
in  the  ratification  of  treaties  has 
brought  Immediate  reactions  throughout 
the  country,  and  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  every  letter  and  every  editorial 
comment  that  has  come  to  my  notice 
sup^rts  the  position  I  have  taken. 

Running  through  the  letters  and  edi- 
torials I  have  received,  there  is  a  deep- 
seated  conviction  that  the  adoption  of 
this  change  In  treaty-ratification  proce- 
dure would  sell  America  down  the  river. 

Popular  government  in  America  never 
was  at  lower  ebb  than  It  Is  today  and  the 
adoption  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  abolish  popular  government 
as  far  as  the  treaty-making  power  is 
concerned. 

Our  Government  is  suffering  from  too 
much  direction  from  above  and  not 
enough  direction  from  below.  When 
I  say  "from  below"  I  mean  from  the  peo- 
ple.    If  the  centralization  of  power  in 
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the  executive  establishment  Is  still  fur- 
ther Increased  by  the  adopUon  of  thla 
amendment.  Congress  yunu  become  a  mere 
rubber  stamp  :in  the  tremendously  im- 
portant function  of  ratifying  treaties  on 
which  the  future  welfare  of  our  people 
depends. 

The  power  of  the  Executive  in  Interna- 
tional matters  is  such  that  it  would  be 
easy  for  any  President  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority of  Congress  for  a  treaty.  The  only 
effective  congressional  check  on  treaty 
making  is  a  two-thirds  check.  Abolish 
the  two-thirds  check  and  you  may  as  well 
say  to  the  President,  "Go  ahead  and 
make  treaties  to  your  liking." 

I  am  not  willing  to  surrender  congres- 
sional authority   over   the   making   of 
treaties.      To  do  so  would   wreck  the 
checks  and  balances  wisely  set  up  in  the 
Constitution.     Instead  of  making  Itself 
a  rubber  stamp  in  respect  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties  I  would  like  to  see  Con- 
gress fight  for  Its  rights  and  recapture 
many  of  the  other  powers  it  already  has 
unwisely  surrendered.    Neither  the  Pres- 
ident  nor  the   State  Department   has 
asked  for  this  proposed  amendment  or 
even  Intimated  in  the  most  remote  way 
that  they  would  like  to  see  the  two- 
thirds  rule  abolished.    Do  we,  then,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,   seriously   propose   to 
voluntarily  weaken  ourselves  and  pulsil- 
lanimously  turn  over  to  the  Executive 
the  sacred  right  which  Congress  now 
enjoys  of  being  a  real  factor  In  the  rati- 
fication of  treaties?    I  do  not  think  so. 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  proposing  this  change 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  have  thought 
the  problem  through. 

All  of  the  leading  papers  of  Indiana, 
my  home  State,  have  endorsed  my  pasl- 
tion  In  this  matter  and  I  quote  their  edi- 
torials, as  follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  March  7.  1945) 

STICK   TO   FIRST   PRINCIPLES 

Representative  Ludlow  of  Indianapolis 
serves  a  timely  warning  when  he  calls  on 
Members  of  Congress  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  proposing  to  amend  the  treaty-mak- 
ing provision  of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
be  a  grlevious  mistake  to  repeal  the  present 
requirement  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  t>e  required  to  ratify  a  treaty  and 
give  that  authority  to  a  majority  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  fundamental  fact  snould  be  kept  in 
mind  that  Senators,  In  passing  on  a  treaty 
proposal,  are  acting  as  spokesmen  for  their 
States.  Each  State  has  two  Senators.  In- 
diana has  the  same  voice  as  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. IlUnols.  or  California.  And  Nevada 
has  Just  as  much  to  say  as  any  of  Its  sister 
States. 

An  amendment  to  put  ratification  up  to  a 
majca-lty  of  both  Houses  would  nullify  the 
object  that  the  founding  fathers  had  in 
mind.  They  did  not  Intend  that  treaty  mak- 
ing should  be  a  popular  function.  Ratifica- 
tion means  the  approval  of  the  SUtes.  as 
States.  It  Is  Intended  as  a  check  on  Execu- 
tive authority  and  has  worked  well  from  the 
beginning. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  Times  of  March  9, 
1945) 

CONGRZSS  AND  TTtZJiTIBB 

Representative  Lotns  Ludlow  is  quite  cor- 
rect In  his  assertion  that  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  approve  treaties 
by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  both  House  and 
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Senate  woiUd  fiuther  weaken  Congress.  It 
would  do  more.  It  would  alao  weaken  treaties, 
lltere  has  been  much  criticism  lately  of 
the  fact  that  33  Senators — one  more  than 
one- third  of  the  membership — can  prevent 
the  United  States  frc«n  making  a  treaty  with 
another  nation.  But  the  provision  didn't  get 
into  the  Constitution  by  accident. 

A  treaty  is  an  obligation  of  all  the  people, 
not  Just  of  one  party  or  one  administration. 
It  is  binding  upon  succeeding  administra- 
tions and  has  to  be  carried  out  by  them.  Un- 
less it  la  made  with  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  the  people — with  endorsement  far 
beyond  the  momentary  whim  of  a  bare  ma- 
jority that  may  change  with  any  election — It 
is  likely  to  be  repudiated  as  lightly  as  it  was 
approved. 

The  requirement  that  no  treaty  can  be 
made  until  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  have 
approved  it  is  simply  a  safeguard  against 
binding  this  Nation  to  an  agreemen'v  which 
does  not  have  *.he  general  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  it  has.  in  the  past  150  years, 
prevented  the  making  of  some  treaties  that 
should  have  been  made.  It  has  also  almost 
certainly  kept  us  out  of  some  we  wouldn't 
have  liked,  over  the  long  haul,  even  though 
they  looked  pretty  good  at  the  time  they 
were  proposed. 

The  classic  example,  and  one  constantly 
mentioned  by  proponents  of  easier  ratifica- 
tion. 18.  of  course,  the  Wilson  proposal  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war.  Under  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  now  proposed  in  the 
House,  those  treaties  would  have  been  ap- 
proved. Yet  the  vote  at  the  next  national 
election,  with  this  as  the  major  issue,  was 
overwhelmingly  against  the  proposals.  One 
wonden  what  woxild  have  been  the  result — 
In  the  twenties  and  the  thirties,  if  we  had 
been  bound  to  a  course  of  action  which  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
vigorously  opposed. 

The  international  commitments  of  this  Na- 
tion have  never  been  repudiated.  Our  na- 
tional word  Is  good — because  we  have  made  It 
good  and  because  we  have  never  given  it 
lighUy.  Treaties  with  the  United  States  of 
America  are  blndUig  contracts  and  not  scraps 
of  paper  or  matters  of  temporary  expediency. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  don't  make  a 
treaty  until  we  are  siire  we  all  want  it  and 
Intend  to  keep  it. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  News  of  March   15, 
18451 

TKSATT    aATinCATICN 

When  proponents  of  American  participa- 
tion in  the  movement  to  set  up  a  world  or- 
ganisation for  permanent  peace  were  wor- 
ried about  the  strength  of  the  so-called  isola- 
tion vote  in  the  Senate,  they  started  a  vigor- 
ous propaganda  to  weaken  the  possible  oppo- 
sition of  this  group.  They  did  not  work 
directly  on  the  group  with  their  propaganda. 
but  assumed  that  it  was  a  fixed  obstacle  and 
that  it  was  numerous  and  strong  enough  to 
muster  more  than  enough  votes  to  block  the 
ratification  at  a  world  peace  organization 
treaty. 

The  campaign  was  directed  to  amending 
the  ConstituUon  with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  group.  The  petition  was 
laid  iMfore  Congress.  It  calls  for  a  resolu- 
tion to  refer  to  the  people  a  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  providing  that  a  treaty 
must  be  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
houses.  Instead,  as  now  provided,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

American  faith  in  majority  rule,  plus  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  proponents  of  the  resolu- 
tion, won  a  good  reception  of  the  suggestion. 
It  was  supported  directly  by  many  Others, 
who  were  not  fully  convinced,  but  wished  to 
do  what  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  assure  this 
country's  participation  In  a  world  peace 
movement,  stqrported  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question. 


In  recent  weeks,  howeirer,  discussion  of  the 
proposal  has  brought  ott  the  original  reason 
for  the  provision  and  las  led  a  good  many 
pepole  to  wonder  wheth  sr  the  amendment,  if 
accepted,  would,  in  practice,  strengthen  the 
treaty-making  function  of  Congress. 

The  provision  was  pul  in  originally  to  pro- 
tect sections  of  the  coue  try  from  exploitation 
by  other  sections  through  the  making  of 
trade  treaties.  Now  it  Is  being  said,  notably 
in  a  speech  by  Representative  Ltroi-ow,  that 
most  treaties  are  not  pei  tce  treaties,  but  trade 
treaties  which  affect  this  interest  of  farmers, 
labor.  Industries,  trans  portation  and  com- 
munication. Mr.  LtniLow  also  pointed  out 
that  Congress  cannot  repeal  or  abolish  a 
treaty.  The  decision  o;  the  Senate  is  final 
unless  a  general  policy  Is  changed. 

The  proponents  of  ths  proposed  plan  have 
not  abated  their  enthuiiasm  for  it,  but  they 
have  brought  out  new  phases  of  opposition 
and  assured  a  more  deliberate  dlsctisslon  of 
the  change  than  at  first  seemed  likely  to 
develop. 


[From    the    Fort    Wavr^e 
March  21 


News    Sentinel    of 
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by   a   majority   vote 

Id   of    by    two-thirds 

the  purpose  of  the 


STRANGE    RflASONINC 

To  Congressman  Lowis  Ludlow,  Indiana 
Democrat,  goes  credit  for  making  some  of 
the  most  pertinent  points  yet  to  be  used 
against  the  dangerous  Sroposal  to  eliminate 
the  two-thirds  rule  for  Senate  ratification 
of  treaties.  | 

Speaking  in  the  Hous^  against  the  resolu- 
tion which  proposed  ad  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  providing  lor  this  change.  Con- 
gressman LxTDLow  said:  I 

"By  a  strange  proc«4s  of  reasoning,  the 
proponents  of  the  resolution  to  provide  for 
ratification  of  treaties 
of  both  Houses,  instei 
of  the  Senate,  say  thai 
resolution  Is  to  give  Congress  authority  over 
treaty  making.  InsteaC  of  giving,  it  takes 
away.  It  dilutes  toward  nothingness  the 
authority  which  Congress  now  has  over 
treaties  by  the  operatic  n  of  the  two- thirds 
rule  at  the  Senate  end  of  the  Capitol." 

Congressman  LTn>Lovr  agrees  with  most 
other  sincere  persons  wl  lo  have  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  systen.  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  the  American  Republic,  that  a  ma- 
jority rule  for  ratlfylnJ 
move  all  congressional 
the  way  for  the  Presidint- 
to  make  treaties  at  will] 

As  he  says.  "If  this 
shall  witness  the  ama 
gress  voluntarily  offerlni 
fectlve  authority  over  trfaty  making. 
We  shall  witness  Congrtss  •  •  •  weaken- 
ing its  power  still  furtaer  by  removing  the 
only  effective  barrier  against  executive  usur- 
pation in  respect  to  treaties." 

As  everyone  familiar  with  the  Constitution 
knows,  the  provision  far  treaty  ratification 
bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  was  writ- 
ten into  the  original  document. 

For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  there 
was  no  sertotis  attack  9n  the  logic  of  that 
system. 

A  treaty  with  one  or  1  more  foreign  coun- 
tries is  an  extremely  sarlous  matter.  Once 
made  and  ratified,  a  treaty  shotild  be  re- 
spected by  the  United  Kates  until  or  unless 
one  or  more  slgnatori^  abrogate  its  pro- 
visions. 

We  should  be  begglnfe  for  trouble  if  we 
eliminated  the  power  of  Congress  to  operate 
as  a  balancing  wheel  fcr  the  whims  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  regardless  of  who  he  is. 

Congressman  LtrouDW,  rather  than  weak- 
ening    the     congressio)  lal     power,      would 
strengthen  It  by  making 
both  Houses  necessary  tci  : 

Obviously,  if  any  change  Is  to  be  made  in 
the  ratification  procedire,  the  two-thirds 
rule  for  both  the  Senate  4nd  the  House  would 
be  the  only  logical  one.    ,  \ny  removal  of  Con- 


treaties  would  re- 
control,    and    open 
-any  President — 

3lution  passes,  we 
ig  spectacle  of  Con- 
to  surrender  its  ef- 


a  two-thirds  vote  of 
ratify  treaties. 


gress'  control  would  be  the  utmost  foolish- 
ness. That  the  institution  of  a  majority  rule 
In  both  Houses  would  completely  strip  Con- 
gress of  any  control,  is  plain  to  be  seen. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  treaty  that  would  fundamentally  and 
radically  change  otir  form  of  Government," 
Congressman  LtiDLow  said.  "I  think  it  is 
highly  important  that  Congress  should  keep 
its  hand  on  the  throttle.  We  hear  It  charged 
on  all  sides  that  Congress  is  breaking  down. 
Let  us  not,  my  colleagues,  be  guilty  of  break- 
ing ourselves  down." 

Among  the  distinguished  constitu- 
tional authorities  who  have  written  to 
me  expressing  agreement  with  my  posi- 
tion Is  Prof.  Edwin  Borchard,  of  Yale 
University. 


Armed  Services  Replacements 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAurouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  House 
passed  a  bill  to  extend  the  draft  law 
for  another  year.  The  fact  that  this  bill 
was  passed  without  including  any  limita- 
tions on  the  Army  or  Navy  in  their  han- 
dling of  the  men  in  service,  represents 
the  willingness  of  Congress  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  the  military  con- 
duct of  the  war. 

Congress  no  doubt  has  been  right  in 
this  position. 

I  know  well  the  need  for  replacements 
that  exists.  I  know,  too,  that  there  have 
been  many  Members  of  Congress,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  who  have  plead  with 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  relieve  men  who 
have  been  over  long  in  combat  areas. 
But  I  cannot  refrain  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
raising  my  voice  to  appeal  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  my  command  to  the  mili- 
tary leaders  of  this  Nation  that  so  far 
as  humanly  possible  consistent  with  ab- 
solute military  needs  they  do  not  send 
young  teen-age  men  into  combat  only  a 
short  time  after  they  have  first  put  on 
their  uniforms. 

It  is  true  that  no  firm  commitment 
was  ever  made  to  the  effect  that  every 
man  would  have  at  least  a  year  of  train- 
ing before  being  sent  into  combat,  but. 
nonetheless  millions  of  parents  through- 
out the  country  understood  it  was  to  be 
a  year;  and  while  I  agree  that  the  speedy 
winning  of  the  war  will  be  incomparably 
the  one  best  thing  our  military  leaders 
could  do  for  the  country,  and  while  I 
know  it  Is  the  one  thing  to  which  they 
are  devoting  their  every  effort.  I,  none- 
theless, cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
the  earnest  conviction  and  heartfelt  hopie 
that  at  least  a  reasonably  long  period  of 
training  be  given  to  these  youngest  of 
our  fighting  men  before  they  are  sent  into 
combat.  I  do  not  pose  as  any  expert  in 
such  matters,  of  course,  but  I  cannot  feel 
that  15  weeks  Is  long  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

I  do,  however,  ask  consent  to  include 
With  my  remarks  a  forceful  letter  on  this 


problem  Just  received  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  since,  of  course,  the 
position  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
efforts  they  have  made  should  be  set  forth 
here  with  my  remarks: 

Makch  23,  1945. 
Hon.  JxaRT  Voorhb, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Jehht:  I  have  your  letter  of  March  14 
Inquiring  as  to  our  replacement  tralnipg 
program  and  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  a  matter  of  such  general 
concern  at  the  present  time. 

As  for  the  War  Department's  previous  com- 
ments on  the  subject,  they  unquestionably 
established  our  position  in  opposition  to  a 
statutory  training  limitation.     You  will  re- 
call that  General  White,  then  chief  of  the 
General  Staff  Personnel  Division,  categorical- 
ly advised  the  committee  concerned  that  no 
assurance  was  possible  that  soldiers  of  any 
age  group   wotild  receive  a  minimum  of  a 
year's    training   before    proceeding   overseas. 
You  may  be  Interested  in  the  attached  copy 
of   a  letter  General   Marshall   sent  Senator 
Reynolds  dtirlng  the  consideration   of   this 
problem.     General  Marshall  sent  an  identi- 
cal letter  at  approximately  the  same  time  to 
Hon.  Jamxs  W.  Wadsworth.  and  the  Secre- 
tary's statements  to  the   press  at  the  time 
reflect   the   same  viewpoint.     I   believe   you 
will  find,  therefore,  that  an  analysis  of  our 
expressions  on  this  subject  wiU  reveal  that 
the  War  Department  definitely  opposed  the 
restricUon    to    which    your    correspondence 
refers. 

I  have  become  aware  of  a  general  tendency 
to  confuse  the  length  of  our  training  with  its 
adequacy,  this  misunderstanding  giving  rise 
to  many  inquiries  such  as  you  perhaps  are 
receiving.    It  must  be  realized  that  now  that 
our  Army  has  been  completely  mobiliaed  and. 
In  the  main,  is  overseas,  our  overwhelming' 
requirement   Is   for   replacements — qualified 
infantry   replacements.     It   should   also   be 
kept  in  mind  that   these  replacements  are 
not  formed  into  new  units  and  sent  to  battle. 
Instead,   they  are  filtered   into  old.   experi- 
enced units  where  the  leadership  from  the 
noncommissioned   grades   upward  Is  In   the 
hands  of  veterans.    By  association  with  bat- 
tle-wise  men,   the   uninitiated   replacement 
has   the   advantage   of   advice   and   example 
and  quickly  assimilates  the  knowledge  which 
others  have  gained  by  experience.     Reports 
from  the  battlefields  reveal  that  these  men 
measure  up  weU  in  combat.     General  Mar- 
shall and  his  staff  are  firmly  erf  the  convic- 
tion, and  I  agree,  that  never  before  In  our 
history  have  our  soldiers  been  so  carefully 
prepared   for  battle  as   is   the  case  at  the 
present  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  adequacy  of  the 
training  is  properly  open  to  question.  (The 
present  15  weeks'  course  of  training  for  In- 
fantry replacements  has  been  developed  over 
a  long  period  and  reflects  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  combat  in  the  present  war.)  The 
training  is  thorough  and  meticulously  con- 
ducted. Intensive  methods  are  employed. 
A  large  number  of  the  instructors  are  them- 
selves battle  veterans.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  during  the  replacement 
training  period,  an  Infantry  rifleman  re- 
ceives 107  hours  of  training  solely  with  the 
rifle  and  carbine;  he  receives  62  hours  with 
the  light  machine  gun  and  over  100  hours 
with  other  Infantry  weapons.  He  devotes  48 
hours  to  day  and  night  scouting  and  patrol- 
ling. 02  hours  to  scouting  tactics,  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  and  over  40  hours  to 
other  small-unit  tactics.  This,  of  course.  \b 
In  addition  to  such  subjects  as  military  hy- 
giene, physical  training,  marches,  bivouacs, 
and  the  like. 

It  also  Is  important  to  realize  that  during 
the  course  of  instruction  each  man  U  con- 
stantly observed,  so  that  when  his  training 
Is  completed  the   War  Department  can   be 
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assured  that  he  Is  ready  to  take  his  place  Jn 
the  team  overseas.  Men  who  faU  to  qualify. 
either  because  they  have  missed  some  of  the 
essential  instruction  or  because  they  asslml- 
late  instruction  very  slowly,  are  held  back 
for  further  training. 

As  the  War  Department  pointed  out  while 
this  matter  was  under  debate  by  the  Con- 
gress, retention  of  any  age  group  in  the 
Army  within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  for  specifled  periods  would  be 
administratively  Impossible  from  a  military 
standpoint.  Nevertheless,  we  have  made 
every  possible  effort  consistent  with  the  mil- 
itary situation  to  hold  to  a  minimum  the 
number  of  IS-year-olds  entering  combat.  In 
February  of  lest  year,  for  example,  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  18-year-olds  with  less 
than  6  months'  training  would  be  used  .8 
replacements  only  after  all  other  replace- 
ment resources  had  been  exhausted.  In  the 
following  June  orders  were  also  Issued  that 
no  Infantry  or  armored  force  replacements 
would  be  sent  overseas  before  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  19. 

These  policies  were  rigorously  observed 
and  continued  until  their  further  observ- 
ance became  impossible  for  mUltary  reasons. 
These  reasons  were  our  urgent  needs  for 
Infantry  and  armored  replacements,  needs 
which  developed  In  early  faU  of  last  year 
and  could  not  be  deferred  without  serious 
effects  on  our  operations  overseas.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  press  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1944.  and  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  my 
comments  for  your  information. 

I  am  aware  of  the  general  concern  over 
this  subject  and  consider  It  very  unfortu- 
nate that  so  much  misinformation  has  been 
circulated  as  to  occasion  unwarranted  and 
unnecessary  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ents of  our  men.  I  hope  you  and  the  Con- 
gress will  feel  free  to  assist  us  in  making  it 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  the  train- 
ing these  men  are  receiving  is  thorough 
and — I  wish  to  emphasiase  this — that  our 
choice  In  the  matter  is  very  limited.  Either 
we  must  delay  oiu-  operations  In  Europe  and 
in  the  Pacific,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
cost  in  hfe  by  prolonging  the  war  and  per- 
haps even  Jeopardising  its  outcome,  or  we 
must  continue  our  present  procedures.  We 
have  no  other  altwijaUve. 

I  hope  this  will  serve  as  an  adequate  reply 
to  your  Inquiry. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  P.  Pattehson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


S.  F.  A.  W.  Is  SNAFU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  26,  1945 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  New  Deal  has  announced  how  much 
coal  each  one  of  us  Is  going  to  get  next 
season  and  Is  even  telling  the  dealer 
when  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

B.  N.  D.— before  the  New  Deal— the 
dates  of  deliveries  by  the  coal  merchant 
depended  not  alone  of  his  supply  of  coal 
but  also  on  his  available  manpower  and 
equipment,  on  the  size  of  our  coal  bin, 
and  on  whether  or  not  we  had  the  money 
In  the  summer  to  lay  up  our  winter's 
supply  of  coal. 

But.  like  the  history  of  so  many  other 
things  from  the  "horse  and  buggy**  days. 
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all  that  is  to  be  changed.  Washington- 
inspired  regulations  have  planned  it  an- 
other way. 

"Consumer  declarations"  must  be  filed 
by  every  consumer  of  coal  and  the  re- 
tailer must  vouch  for  the  correctness  of 
the  declaration.  Pines  up  to  $10,000  or 
10  years  imprisonment,  or  both  may  be 
imposed  on  either  consumer  or  dealer 
for  a  false  statement. 

Whether  you  operate  the  mo.st  worthy 
or  the  most  notorious  business  in  the 
world  won't  make  any  difference.  You 
will  get  80  percent  as  much  coal  as  you 
did  last  year.  So  says  the  SoUd  Pucl3 
Administration. 

Policing  and  enforcement  of  such  a 
scheme  would  require  an  even  greater 
swarm  of  policemen  than  O.  P.  A.  in  its 
balmiest  days  ever  dreamed  of.  The  plan 
Is  doomed  to  failure  before  it  is  started. 

PoUowing  is  a  letter  on  the  subject  ad- 
dressed to  me  from  the  Indiana  Coal 
Merchants  Association,  togt-ther  with  a 
sUtement  by  the  association  on  that 
same  subject: 

IKMANA  Coal  Mebchants 

Association.  Inc., 
Indianapolis.  Ind..  March  22.  1945. 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Grant. 

Representative.  Third  Indiana  District, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dsar  CoNcaessMAN  Grant:  The  Solid  Fuels 
Administration  has  Jvist  Issued  a  series  of 
new  regulaUons  which  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late distribution  of  solid  fuel  for  the  11)4S- 
46  heating  season.  For  obvious  reasons,  this 
association  is  interested  primarUy,  of  course. 
in  the  particular  regulations  which  affect 
retail  coal  dealers  and  the  solid  fuel  users  of 
Indiana  which  our  retailers  serve. 

The  enclosed  digest  of  what  the  Solid  Fuels 
Administration  proposes  In  the  new  regula- 
tions wUl  give  you  a  clear  conception  of  Just 
what  both  coalmen  and  the  people  of  Indiana 
will  face  in  the  coming  fuel  year,  if  the  Solid 
Fuels  Administration  Is  permitted  to  have 
Its  way.  The  official  orders  have  already 
been  signed,  effective  April  1,  and  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Federal  Register. 

The  country's  leading  producers,  no  less 
than  organizations  like  ours,  seriously  ques- 
Uon  the  attitxkle  of  the  Solid  Fuels  Admin- 
istration and  other  Federal  bureaus  in  re- 
gard to  coal  production.  Representative 
producer  organiaations  like  the  National  Coal 
Association  and  Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
have  condemned  the  defeatist  attitude  of 
8.  F.  A.  W.  particularly.  Restricted  distribu- 
tion under  both  the  producer  and  retailer- 
consumer  regulations  takes  root  in  a  coal 
shortage  as  an  accepted  fact.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  increase  production:  8.  F.  A.  W. 
merely  produces  a  regimented  device  for 
spreading  a  reduced  production  around  by 
cutting  down  the  amount  producers  may 
ship,  or  retailers  may  sell,  or  consumers 
accept. 

You  need  no  elaboration  from  us  to  know 
how  your  own  townspeople  and  the  folks  In 
your  district  are  going  to  react  to  coal  ra- 
tioning— which  is  what  this  regulaUon 
amounts  to  with  its  percentage  limitations 
cm  deliveries  by  dealers  and  permissive  re- 
ceipts by  customers.  Aggravating  the  situ- 
ation, and  adding  ftirther  to  public  irrita- 
tion, is  the  Imposition,  by  this  order,  of  what 
S.  P.  A.  W.  calls  consumer  declarations. 
Every  delivery  is  contingent  upon  the  Cling 
of  such  a  declaration  by  the  consumer. 

There  is,  as  you  have  probably  read  and 
heard,  a  pi4>er  shortage,  although  this  con- 
sumer declaration  Idea  gives  no  indication 
that  S,  F.  A.  W.  officials  know  about  It.  The 
last  report  we  have  is  that  several  million 
consumer  declarations  are  now  in  process  of 
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being  printed  by  the  Oovernment  Printing 
OOce  on  Ooremment  poet-card  Btcx:k  In  a 
■IM  &^  by  8V3  Incbee.  It  will  actually  re- 
quire about  35,000.000  of  these  consvimer 
declarations  to  cover  the  retail  fuel-usen 
market.  Further  emphasis  on  the  rationing 
aspect  of  the  regulation  itself  lies  In  the  fact 
that  the  Solid  Fuels  Administration  intends 
to  distribute  these  consumer-declaration 
cards  through  local  war  price  and  rationing 
boards  throughout  the  co\intry. 

If  regulation  No.  30  Is  permitted  to  stand. 
Including  the  consumer-declaration  scheme. 
It  will  materially  affect  the  operating  cost  of 
retail  yards.    We  believe  you  are  aware  that 
coal  dealers  have  already  been  compelled  to 
absorb  labor  and  other  cost  Increases  under 
froaen  O.  P.  A.  ceilings.    The  coal  retailer  Is 
at  the  end  of  his  rope.     If  O.  P.  A.  should 
permit  adjustments  to  cover  the  Increased 
costs  created  by  8.  F.  A.  W.'s  new  regulation, 
the  coal -consuming  public  will  become  the 
Innocent  victims  of  Solid  Fuels  Administra- 
tion efforts  at  further  regimentation,  which 
are  palpably  nothing  more  nor  less  than  more 
regulation  merely  for  the  sake  of  regulation. 
We  consider   It   high   time   that  conces- 
sional effort  be  made  to  stop  the  parasitic 
growth  of  bureaucratic  control  which  is  in- 
variably advanced  under  the  guise  of  a  war- 
time necessity.     Instead  of  complacent  ac- 
ceptance of  arbitrary  and  uncalled-for  con- 
trols by  agencies  which  were  originally  dele- 
gated only  administrative  powers,  a  decision 
seems  to  be  in  order  soon  between  what  is 
sane  and  what  Is  senseless,  between  what  Is 
necessary  and  what  Is  a  needless  imposition. 
We  know  that  regulation  No.  36  will  provoke 
a  storm  of  protest  which  will  grow  as  the 
months  pass  by  and  the  public  ire  Is  more 
and  more  arovised.    If  Government  Is  not  go- 
ing to  turn  a  hand  to  assure  larger  produc- 
tion and  we  must  ask  people  to  accept  80 
percent  of  their  normal  requirements,  then 
the  sensible  solution  is  to  discard  all  per- 
centage limitations  and  restrictions  on  de- 
liveries   eacept    as   to    80    percent    over-all 
figure,  and.  by  all  means,  to  eliminate  the 
regimentation-inspired       consiimer-declara- 
tlon  Idea,  which  will  only  irritate  and  har- 
ass  the   public   and   the   coal   dealer.     May 
we  have  your  help  to  these  ends? 
Sincerely  yours. 
iNntANA  Coal  Mzbchants  Assocution, 
J.  8.  WzBZB,  Executive  Secretary. 

fiTATDcnrr  or  Facts  Recakoino  Federal  R«- 
sraicnoNs  on  Solid  Publ  Unokb  S.  F.  A.  W. 
Oaosas  No.  36  amd  No.  37 

The  Solid  Fuels  Administration  has 
promulgated  the  following  regulatlonii.  effec- 
tive as  of  April  1:  8.  F.  A.  W.  order  No.  36 
(affecting  the  retail  distribution  and  con- 
sumer purchase  of  solid  fuel),  order  No.  37 
(affecting  shipments  of  bituminous  coal  to 
retaUers),  order  No.  38  (affecting  anthracite 
shipments),  and  order  No.  39  (affecting  dis- 
tribution of  domestic  coke). 

Under  order  No.  37,  bituminous  coal  ship- 
ments by  suppliers  to  retail  outlets  will  be 
restricted  to  80  percent  of  the  tonnage  ship- 
ped to  a  particular  retail  outlet  in  the  period 
AprU  1.  1943,  to  March  31.  1944 — plus  any  ad- 
ditional coal  supplied  to  that  particular  re- 
tailer during  the  1944-45  heating  season  on 
directives  or  orders  of  the  Solid  Fuels  Admin- 
istration. 

Under  order  No.  26,  the  retailer  Is  pro- 
hibited from  delivering,  and  the  consumer 
from  accepting,  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
amount  of  solid  fuel  which  the  consumer 
had  used  last  year.  The  prohibition  applies 
to  all  kinds  of  solid  fuel,  regardless  of  the 
district  in  which  the  coal  was  produced,  and 
Including  anthracite  and  coke. 

The  80  percent  restriction  is  rooted  in  the 
Solid  Fuels  Administration's  "estimate"  that 
the  NaUon  will  need  630.000.000  tons  of  coal 
next  year,  and  that  only  570.000. (X)0  tons 
can  be  produced.  It  disregards  the  fact  that 
630,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  produced  In 


1944,  and  that  It  is  entirely  possible  to  meet 
siich  a  production  figure  again  with  proper 
governmental  cooperation. 


The  producers  of  coal 


contend,  and  the  evi- 


dence of  past  production  bears  out  that  co- 
tention,  that  national  vartlme  requirements 
can  be  met  In  full.  |f  the  mines  are  per- 
mitted sufficient  manpower.  If  the  Oovern- 
ment agencies  will  cocroerate  in  seeing  that 
machinery  and  parts  [are  available  when 
needed.  If  adequate  transportation  can  be 
provided.  In  other  wc^ds,  adequate  produc- 
tion depends  not  merely  upon  what  the  coal 
Industry  doee  but,  arijci  equally  Important, 
upon  what  governmenjt  does  to  make  such 
production  possible, 
do^  •  •  •  or  wt 
do? 

Coal  mining,  now  h( 
pends  upon  machinery]  as  well  as  men  to  as- 
sure high,  sustained  prbductlon.  As  a  result 
of  War  Production  Bo4rd  cutbacks,  machin- 
ery and  parts  replacements  necessary  to  un- 
interrupted productionj  threaten  to  be  wholly 
inadequate.  Railroad  requests  for  steel 
needed  for  track  replacement,  and  new 
freight  car  requirements  for  replacement  of 
wornout  equipment,  as  well  as  expanded  fa- 
cilities needed  to  carry  the  wartime  load  of 
freight,  have  suffered '  equally  serious  cut- 
backs at  the  hands  o|  the  War  Production 
Board. 

More  than  50.000  of  the  Nation's  younger 
and  most  productive    niners  are  already  in 


>at  has  government 
it  does  It  propose  to 

{hly  mechanized,  de- 


the   armed   services. 


preparing  to  drain  25,0lK)  to  30.000  more  lower 


age-group  miners,  and 
power  loss  has  been 


this  additional  man- 
stopped  only  recently 


by  protests  which  ro(ked  Washington  offi- 
cialdom into  a  sense  ol  actuality.  Had  these 
protests  not  been  made,  anticipated  produc- 
tion would  have  suffeied  still  more. 


These  are  the  facts 


of  a  50-million-ton  coal  shortage  in  the  1945- 
46  fuel  year — the  facti  behind  the  proposal 
to  cut  coal  consumption  to  cover  a  shortage 


instead    of    seeking    a) 
ment-lndustry  plan  to 


quate.  The  responsibility  lies  with  Federal 
agencies  and  boards — uid  not  with  the  coal 
indtistry.    It  will  not  be  corrected  until  these 


same    agencies    adopt 


toward  the  vital  necesisity  of  coal  to  the  war 


machine   and   to   the 


whether  In  war  or  in  ]>eace 


stuner  Is  entitled,  but 
30  F>ercent  by  October 


In  summer  and  early 
able  to  accept  such  de 


manpower  available  to 


strictions  as  to  deliver; '  percentages  and  time 


are  unworkable.    The 


liver  is  contingent  up)n  his  available  man- 


power and  equipment, 
tomer's  bin  determln 


dealer    has    available 
spired  regulation  can 


Selective   Service   was 


behind  the  forecasts 


cooperative   Govern - 
make  production  ade- 


a   realistic    viewpoint 


needs  of  the   Nation, 


THE  EfTECT  OF  ORDER  N(l.   28  OM  COAL  R£TAn,£RS 
AND  Tin    PtJBLIC 

The  focal  point  of  S  F.  A.  W.  Order  No.  36 

is  the  proviso  that  jrior  to  September  1. 
1945.  a  dealer  niay  de  iver  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  of  solic   fuel  to  which  a  con- 


that  he  must  deliver 
1.  1945. 


The  experience  of  t  le  past  winter  proves 
that  unrestricted  bln-Ulls  must  be  permitted 


fall  to  those  who  are 
iverles,  or  servicing  of 


later  demands  of  hand-to-mouth  buyers  will 
be    virtually    impossilile    with    the    limited 


retail  coal  yards.    Re- 


dealer's  ability  to  de- 


The  size  of  the  cus- 
whether  he  can  ac- 


cept 30  percent  delivisry,  30  percent  deliv- 
ery, or  even  10  percent  delivery;  the  cus- 
tomer's financial  status  also  determines 
whether  he  can  pay  tor  the  coal  which  the 


No    Washington-ln- 
provldes  the  pattern 


which  controls  the  dealer's  or  the  ctistomer'i 
circumstances. 

In  order  to  reglmeiit  retailers  as  well  as 
constuners  of  solid  fu(!l  in  the  mazes  of  its 
percentage-reduced  alannlng,  the  Solid 
Fuels  Administration  iroposes  to  control  re- 
tall  delivery  and  consjumer  supply  by  what 
It  calls  "consumer  declarations."  The  con- 
sumer must  Indicate  ton  such  "declaration" 
the  building  to  t»  t^rTed,  the  number  of 
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rooms  to  be  heated,  the  tonnage  and  kind  of 
fuel  ordinarily  burned,  and  the  name  of  the 
dealer  with  whom  the  declaration  is  filed. 
The  retailer  must  obtain  a  signed  consumer 
declaration  from  the  customer  prior  to  any 
delivery  and  is  required  to  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  the  consumer's  information 
and  also  to  record  in  a  space  provided  on  the 
consumer  declaration  all  deliveries  made 
against  the  80  percent  to  which  the  consumer 
Is  entitled. 

The  consumer  declarations  provide  for  a 
fine  up  to  $10,000  or  10  years'  imprisonment, 
or  both,  for  a  false  statement  or  representa- 
tion by  either  the  customer  or  the  dealer. 
This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  arbitrary  custom 
of  purely  administrative  agencies  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  their  regulatory  pro- 
nouncements. 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  consumer  dec- 
larations in  the  1946-46  fuel  year  than  thera 
was  In  the  1944-45  heating  season,  when 
90-percent  limitation  rather  than  80-i>ercent 
limitation  was  the  rule.  Their  imposition 
upon  consumers  and  retailers  Is  needless  and 
unjustifiable.  Coal  dealers  are  already  over- 
burdened with  filings  and  reports  required  by 
the  alphabetical  welter  of  Federal  agencies. 
Consumer  declarations  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  thinly  disguised  form  of  ration- 
ing— of  a  t3rpe  with  which  the  public  Is  un- 
familiar, relating  to  an  agency  with  which 
the  public  has  had  no  direct  dealing,  and 
promising  to  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
further  public  Irritation.  Policing  and  en- 
forcement would  be  a  practical  Impossibil- 
ity; this  is  admitted  by  coal  men  and  even 
Solid  Fuels  Administration  officials. 

The  operation  of  retail  coal  yards  under 
the  80-percent  restrictions  means  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  business  handled  and 
a  consequent  increase  In  the  handling  cost 
per  ton.  To  this  must  be  added  the  extra 
work  and  cost  of  obtaining,  checking,  and 
recording  consumer  declarations.  Estimates 
reveal  total  increased  dealer  costs  of  from  43 
to  61  cents  per  ton — none  of  which  can  be 
absorbed  under  already  reduced  margins  re- 
sulting from  frozen  price  ceilings.  Addition 
of  these  costs  to  ceiling  prices  must  either 
be  authorized  by  O.  P.  A. — and  passed  on  to 
the  consumer — or  retail  yards  will  be  com- 
pelled to  suspend  business  operations  in 
many  localities  with  paralysis  of  retail  dis- 
tribution as  a  result. 

Prepared  and  distributed  by  membership 
service  department,  Indiana  Coal  Merchants 
Association,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Schools  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHnUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. L  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  27, 
1945: 

SCHOOLS  rOH  VrXERANS 

The  post-war  educational  opportunities 
promised  to  veterans  in  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights 
will  require  something  more  than  the  mere 
appropriation  of  funds.  It  will  require  the 
establishment  of  adequate  and  appropriate 
facilities  and  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
special  techniques  that  must  be  employed 
in  dealing  with  students  who  are  mature  in 
years  and  exf>erience.  Because  veterans  are 
adults,  their  education  must  be  adult  educa- 
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tlon.  Their  needs  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
kind  of  teaching  which  Is  satisfactory  for 
children.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  go 
back  into  the  classrooms  they  left  when 
called  into  service  or  to  feel  comfortable 
and  happy  in  the  company  of  pupils  much 
younger  than  themselves.  In  short,  they 
cannot  be  (nade  to  fit  into  a  school  system 
designed  for  other  purposes:  the  schools 
must  be  adapted  to  fit  their  needs. 

It  Is  estimated  that  some  15.0(X).000  men 
will  have  been  discharged  from  the  armed 
services  when  the  war  is  at  last  completely 
won.  More  than  half  a  million  will  have  no 
more  than  a  fourth-grade  education.  Atwut 
4.000.000  will  have  had  from  4  to  8  grades 
of  schooling,  and  another  5.000,000  will  have 
had  from  8  to  13  grades.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  make  available  to  these  vet- 
erans. If  they  want  it.  funds  to  enable  them 
to  Uke  advantage  of  opportunities  for  re- 
suming their  studies.  But  the  actual  oppor- 
tunities are  still  to  be  created.  F^w  Ameri- 
can communities  possess  facilities  of  the 
kinds  these  men  will  want.  Moreover,  a 
majority  of  the  veterans  most  in  need  of 
further  education  come  from  rural  and  small 
urban  communities,  where  the  facilities  are 
poorest  and  where  the  difficulties  of  making 
additional  provision  are  greatest. 

A  working  conference  of  educators,  called 
together  recently  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  has  come  to 
gripe  with  this  problem  and  has  made  some 
recommendations  for  Its  solution.  These 
call  for  action  principally  at  the  State  and 
community  level.  Obviously,  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost  in  putting  them  into  effect. 
The  conference  suggests  the  formation  of 
National,  State,  and  local  committees  on  vet- 
erans' education  to  work  with  the  respon- 
sible Federal  agencies  In  coordinating  com- 
munity services  for  veterans.  The  challenge 
here  is  a  very  great  one.  Only  through  edu- 
cation can  the  young  men  of  America  be 
equipped  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the 
victory  they  have  won  In  battle. 


Prizes  for  Con^essmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  fine  national  magazine  has  recently 
announced  that  it  will  award  $10,000 
each  to  a  Senator  and  a  Representative 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  a  committee  of 
distinguished  citizens  headed  by  Owen 
D.  Young,  do  most  for  the  country  this 
year.  The  criterion  announced  will  be 
statesmanship  and  national  service,  not 
party  loyalty  or  "partisan  political  ac- 
tivity in  behalf  cf  some  particular  sec- 
tion, group,  or  bloc." 

I  have  no  doubt  thiit  this  prize  is  of- 
fered in  the  utmost  gciod  faith,  with  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  Congress,  and 
adding  to  the  prestige  and  importance  of 
congressional  service.  After  discussing 
this  matter  with  my  colleagues  and  re- 
viewing the  tradition.s  and  the  laws  af- 
fecting Congressmen,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  piize  is  oot  in  accordance 
with  our  best  i.raditions.  that  its  offer 
or  acceptance  may  pcssibly  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  that  it  may  estab- 
lish a  very  bad  preced::nt  which  the  do- 


nors do  not  contemplate.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  members  of  the  com- 
mittee studying  ways  of  strengthening 
our  legislative  machinery.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  additional  changes  in  our 
machinery,  our  rules,  or  the  laws  af- 
fecting Congressmen  are  necessary  In 
order  to  prevent  the  offering  or  accept- 
ance of  such  prizes. 

The  American  tradition  expressed  In 
our  present  rules  and  laws,  is  that  no 
lawmaker  should  receive  any  extra  finan- 
cial consideration  for  doing  his  duty,  or 
for  doing  hi#duty  better  than  his  col- 
leagues. Simply  because  this  is  so  thor- 
oughly imbedded  in  our  thinking,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  Congress  itself  has 
written  this  into  laws  which  affect  Con- 
gressmen themselves. 

United  States  Code,  title  18.  section  199. 
provides  for  a  triple  fine.  Imprisonment 
and  fo-feiture  of  office  for  any  Member 
of  Congress  who  shall  "directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, ask.  accept,  receive,  •  •  •  any 
money,  property,  or  other  valuable  con- 
sideration, •  •  •  (or)  gratuity, 
•  •  •  with  the  intent  to  have  his  ac- 
tion, vote,  or  decision  influenced,  on  any 
question,  matter,  cause,  or  proceeding, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  pending  in 
either  House  of  Congress  or  before  any 
committee  thereof,  or  which  by  law  or 
under  the  Constitution  may  be  brought 
before  him  In  his  official  capacity." 
United  States  Code  title  18,  section  200 
provides  a  triple  fine,  imprisonment  for 
whoever  offers  any  "gratuity"  or  other 
thing  of  value  for  such  purpose. 

The  law  makes  no  distinction  as  to 
whether  "the  infiuence"  of  the  "gratuity" 
is  good  or  bad;  the  purpose  is  clearly  to 
prohibit  any  outside  financial  considera- 
tion whatsoever  from  influencing  any 
action  whatsoever  by  a  Congressman. 
By  these  laws  and  others.  Congress  has 
attempted  to  prevent  any  outside  pe- 
cuniary influence  upon  the  judgment 
ftnd  action  of  its  Members. 

I  concede  the  utter  innocence  and  the 
high  purpose  of  this  magazine  and  the 
distinguished  committee  which  has  con- 
sented to  serve  in  the  awarding  this 
$10,000  prize  for  Congressmen.  The  fact 
remains  that  they  are  private  citizens 
who  will  be  reviewing  the  actions  of 
Members  of  Congress.  When  they  make 
the  award  they  will  no  doubt  refer  to  the 
actions  of  the  recipients  which  have  in- 
fluenced their  decision. 

Then  suppose  the  prize  is  made  an  an- 
nual prize?  Human  nature  being  what 
It  is,  will  Members  of  Congress  utterly 
ignore  the  preference  of  these  private 
citizens  and  of  this  great  magazine  in 
the  type  of  public  officials  who  have  been 
awarded,  their  records,  their  activities? 
Suppose  other  organizations  and  insti- 
tutions, such  as  business  groups  and 
labor  groups,  decide  to  award  congres- 
sional prizes  based  solely  on  statesman- 
ship and  national  service?  Some  of  these 
groups  could  afford  to  award  extremely 
substsmtial  amounts.  They  might  per- 
suade very  distinguished  citizens  to  serve 
on  their  prize  committees.  Does  any- 
one believe  that  practice  could  grow  and 
flourish  without  Influencing  Members  of 
Congress?  The  fact  that  such  Influence 
might  be  with  the  best  intentions  Is  be- 
side the  point;  these  influences  would  be 
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by  private  individuals.  Involving  a  cash 
prize  for  what  they  considered  good  law 
making,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  some  very 
ridiculous,  and  some  very  vicious  results. 
The  strain  on  the  human  nature  of 
Congressmen  is  very  heavy  at  present. 
Devotion  to  duty  and  fear  of  punishment 
rather  than  hope  of  special  reward  is 
still  the  stimulus  that  keeps  us  working. 
The  pay  we  vote  ourselves  is  supposed  to 
be  the  only  substantial  reward  we  receive 
for  our  work.  We  should  consider.  In  the 
full  blaze  of  public  view,  whether  we  are 
not  worth  more,  I  cannot  conceive  of  our 
voting  that  some  Congressmen  are  worth 
more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  country 
than  others.  I  hope  that  no  action  by 
Congress  will  be  necessary  to  dissuade 
private  citizens  or  groups  of  citizens  from 
attempting  to  give  prizes  to  Congress- 
men. Sound  patriotism,  good  taste  and 
a  respect  for  the  laws  and  traditions  of 
our  repubUc  should  be  aU  that  Is  neces- 
sary. 

The  men  In  our  armed  fcities  are  for- 
bidden to  accept  prizes  for  heroic  or  out- 
standing action.  Some  of  our  great  war 
heroes  have  refused  very  substantial 
prizes  in  obedience  to  this  regulation. 
The  same  ruh;  applies  to  Congressmen 
in  war,  and  in  peace. 


Post- War  Eraplofment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
farmers  have  an  Income  of  over 
$20,000,000,000  a  year.  Their  savings, 
bank  account;;,  and  bonds  are  the 
highest  in  history.  During  the  last  12 
years  they  have  come  from  the  poorest 
financial  condition  that  they  had  ever 
been  in — from  an  Income  of  around 
$5,000,000,000  a  year. 

At  that  time  they  were  losing  their 
farms  to  mortgages  and  were  unable  to 
sell  the  crops  that  they  did  raise.  The 
farmers  in  Iowa,  unable  to  sell  their  corn, 
were  using  it  fcir  fuel  for  heating  houses 
and  cooking  m(.>als. 

Farmers  do  not  want  to  go  back  to 
those  conditions.  They  are  desirous, 
along  with  labor  and  other  groups  of 
people  in  America,  of  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

I  have  long  bfeen  an  advocate  of  coop- 
eration between  farmers  and  labor  to 
help  maintain  a  high  purchasing  power 
in  the  Nation.  If  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain 60,000,000  jobs  after  the  war,  it  wUl 
make  prosperity  not  only  for  the  workers 
but  It  will  also  create  a  market  for  farm 
products  that  will  maintain  prosperity 
for  the  farmers.  The  resulting  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  workers  and  farmers 
will  create  prosperity  for  business  and 
manuf actuiers  all  the  way  along  the  line. 

This  way  we  can  keep  our  national  in- 
come above  the  $100,COO,000,000  a  year 
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mark,  which  Is  an  absolute  minimum  la 
order  to  maintain  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Include  In  th« 
extension  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
written  by  the  master  of  the  State 
Orange  In  the  State  of  Washington,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Orange  News  of  March 
24.  1945: 

■XZTT   MnxiON   JOBS 

On*  of  th«  flrat  problems  to  receive  the 
attention  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  after  taking 
the  oath  of  odlce  as  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
was  a  plan  for  fulfilling  his  ple<lge  of  80,000.- 
000  Jobe  for  our  people  in  post-war  years.  In 
this  Instance,  are  we  depending  on  Henry 
to  do  It?  Are  we  looking  to  our  economists, 
Indxistnallsts  or  labor,  or  are  we  planning  on 
taking  a  hand  In  this  tremendous  problem 
ourselves? 

It  seems  that  In  making  these  blueprints 
for  post-war  planning,  a  survey  of  how  in- 
dtistry  and  agriculture  could  be  brought 
more  closely  together  is  worthy  of  study. 
There  Is  definite  need  for  Unking  the  farm 
and  the  factory  together.  Surplus  urban  la- 
bor cannot  all  go  back  to  the  tarm  follow- 
ing the  war.  and  it  is  not  always  feasible  to 
establish  a  factory  to  process  agricultural 
commodities  right  In  the  area  In  which  they 
are  grown.  There  are  Instances,  however, 
where  this  tjrpe  of  location  would  benefit 
farmers,  laborers,  and  consumers,  as  well 
as  Industrialists  who  are  handicapped  by 
high  city  taxes  and  space  limitations. 

Just  because  we  can  point  to  some  few 
factories  built  In  agricultural  areas  as  fail- 
ures. It  Ifl  not  by  any  means  proof  that  lOglcal 
planning  could  not  make  them  highly  suc- 
cessful. Quite  the  contrary  It  true,  for  the 
habitual  coiM;entratlon  of  all  Indusuies  in 
crowded  areas  has  cost  the  Nation  vutold 
wealth  m  needless  freight  and  handling  of 
the  product — shipping  the  raw  material  from 
Its  source  to  the  factory  and  then  back  to 
the  consuming  public 

A  sensible  decentralization  of  Industries 
for  purposes  of  economy  and  better  living 
conditions  wilt  not  likely  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  large  controlling  interests  already 
concentrated  In  certain  areas,  but  if  our 
Nation  is  to  l>e  economically  sound  and  pras> 
perous,  then>  must  come  a  day  when  we 
adhere  more  closely  to  the  theory  of  the 
I  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Then, 
psrhapA.  wa  will  not  have  to  admit  shame- 
fully that  10  percent  of  our  population  con- 
trols 00  percent  of  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. 

When  we  reailae  that  the  success  of  one 
group  of  people  aids  in  the  success  of  an- 
other, we  Will  have  gone  a  long  way  in  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  happy  and  healthy 
Nation,  and  out  of  this  simple  basis  for  do- 
ing things  will  come  a  Job  for  every  able- 
bodied  worker  In  our  country. — H.  P.  C. 


De  Tkaakfal  Toa  Are  No  Member  of 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  mCHIQAN 

Df  TH«  HOUSS  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  March  27.  2945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Blr.  Speaker,  a 
splendid  description  of  the  conflicting 
prt)blems  confronting  Members  of  Con- 
gress is  contained  In  the  current  edition 
of  Washington  Backgrounds,  a  regiilar 
service  publication  prepared  by  U.  V, 


Wilcox,  well-known  iWashington  news- 
paperman and  radio  Commentator. 

He  ably  states  tho  situation  when  ha 
•ays,  "Members  of  Congress  constitute 
the  funnel  for  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
the  Nation."  I 

Recent  trend  of  the  administration, 
however,  to  wlthdra^  from  the  tax-box 
funds  with  which  to  propagandize  Con- 
gress and  the  Natloti  for  legislation  on 
which  all  contributoih  to  the  tax  box  are 
not  wholly  agreed  presents  a  further 
complication  In  the  lunnellng  process. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  arilcle  ftititled  "Be 
Thankful  You  Are  Ifo  Member  of  Con- 
gress," follows:  i 

Washington. — Of  ai  the  economic  hot 
spots  In  these  United  States.  Congress  is  on 
that  spot.  The  nation^  legislators  have  need 
for  all  the  understanding,  appreciation,  and 
sympathetic  counsel  tltat  can  be  extended. 

This  is  an  tinnaturaljcity  of  pressures.  Not 
only  the  obvious  pressiires  to  vote  money,  or 
favor  a  bill  backed  eltaer  by  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  or  the  National 
Manufacturers  Assocl^itlon,  the  aviation, 
shipping,  railroad,  fari^  groups,  but  also  the 
Indirect  kind.  There  !are  always  the  labor, 
farm,  and  capital  pressures.  But  now,  some- 
thing new  has  been  added. 

The  administration  uself  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  putting  onlthe  heat,  and  is  doing 
It  as  consistently,  as  thoroughly,  and  as  re- 
lentlessly as  any  lobbying  organization. 
And  It  Is  the  taxpayers  money  that  pays  for 
this  kind  of  pressure. 

The  differing  views  I  now  existing  among 
thinking  men  and  tvomen,  even  among 
bankers  and  buclnessifien,  react  upon  Con- 
gress, making  for  mire  confusion.  Sharp 
divisions  within  industries  loosens  the  legis- 
lator's moorings.  | 

Pood  shortages  exlsi.  This  Impinges  on 
foreign  policy  and  als^  on  price  control.  It 
makes  the  ordinary  cltlren  sore  and  It 
creates  black  markets,  i  It  is  a  temptation  to 
weak  bureau  officials  tb  tell  more  than  they 
should  and  personally  profit  therefrom. 

There  are  surpluses  j  in  war  goods,  in  war 
planu,  in  land.  Any]  disposal  creaUs  fric- 
tion and  trouble  anci  unlawful  gains,  for 
someone,  but  rarely  for] the  ordinary  taxpayer, 
or  even  for  the  Uttlai  businessman,  unless 
he  wears  the  right  political  button.  There  is 
confusion  on  the  inflation  biittlefront.  Shall 
there  be  fringe  wage  raises  or  shall  the 
stabilisation  premise  te  used  to  prevent  it? 

There  is  a  very  real!  division  of  views  be- 
tween groups  of  bankers  over  International 
monetary  stabilization.  Country  bankers 
want  the  admlnlstratlo^i's  program,  and  some 
city  bankers  do  and  s^me  don't.  There  are 
charges  and  counterchi^es  of  insincerity  and 
obstructionism.  Enet^iies  of  banking  are 
making  the  most  of  itJ 

There  Is  a  sincere  desire  to  see  organized 
a  permanent  Institution  to  keep  the  peace, 
yet  there  Is  deep-seatdd  suspicion  of  one  of 
the  Big  Three  nations! 

Members  of  Congresd  constitute  the  funnel 
for  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Nation. 
When  there  is  Interindustry  conflict,  Con- 
gressmen find  the  goiqg  haider. 

So.  what  would  you  do  if  a  Congressman? 
This  very  questioning  a  t  Bretton  Woods  hear- 


The  Stewart  Field  Band 


ings.     when    witnesses 


wotild  you  vote  if  you  pere  In  my  place?"  is 
something  more  than  ^  trick  question.  It  la 
revealing. 

Congress  is  no  bette*  than  the  stun  of  Its 
averages.  It  Is  a  cross  i  «ctlon  of  any  town  or 
city.  But.  tmlike  thej  average  voters  in  a 
city,  a  Member  of  Congress  is  held  responsl 


ble  no  matter  what 
tinderstandlng.  a  little 


*erhaps  a  little  more 
more  encouragement 


with  sane  counsel,  woi^ld  help  in  arriving  at 
compromises.  No  public  question  is  all  right 
or  all  wrong. 


were    asked.    "How 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

or  NTW   TOSK 

IN  THB  H0C8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  speak 
briefly  concerning  the  Stewart  Field 
Band  and  its  leader.  Chief  Warrant  Of- 
flcer  William  D.  Carney. 

Stewart  Field  Is  a  part  of  West  Point 
and  of  my  congressional  district.  We 
are  proud  of  the  Stewart  Field  Band  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  selected  to  come 
to  the  National  Capital  to  replace  the 
Army  Air  Forces  Band  when  the  latter 
organization  was  temporarily  sent  to 
Eurojje. 

We,  the  Americas,  a  stirring  Inter- 
American  march,  performed  its  premiere 
in  the  appropriate  setting  of  a  War-bond 
ball,  March  12  1945,  sponsored  by  the 
Latin-American  Embassy  Daughters  and 
the  Senate  Daughters. 

Composed  by  Chief  Warrant  OfBcer 
William  D.  Carney,  band  leader  of  the 
Six  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Army  Air 
Forces,  Stewart  Field.  N.  Y.,  temporarily 
stationed  at  Boiling  Field,  the  composi- 
tion was  Inspired  by  the  recent  Inter- 
American  Conference  successfully  con- 
cluded In  Mexico  City  on  March  8,  1945. 

Mr.  Carney  composed  the  words  and 
music  for  this  new  march,  basing  the 
lyrics  on  the  bonds  of  unity  forged  at 
Mexico  City,  and  mindful  of  the  unre- 
mitting work  that  lies  In  the  years  ahead 
of  peace  Is  to  be  preserved  In  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

In  addition  to  its  debut  before  the  audi- 
ence at  the  War-bond  ball.  We,  the 
Americas  was  the  featured  highlight  of 
a  short-wave  broadcast  to  Latin-America. 

Chief  Warrant  OfBcer  William  D.  Car- 
ney, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  M.  Car- 
ney, 1607  Holland  Avenue.  Utlca.  N.  Y., 
was  born  at  Illon,  N.  Y..  In  1920.  His 
musical  training  was  started  In  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  Upon  completion 
of  high  school,  Mr.  Carney  decided  that 
music  was  to  be  his  career.  His  enroll- 
ment in  the  Ithaca  College  of  Music,  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  logically  followed.  It  was  in 
the  spring  of  1942  that  Mr.  Carney  com- 
pleted his  work  and  received  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  music. 

For  several  months  Mr.  Carney  was 
associated  with  Fred  Waring  and  his 
Peimsylvanlans,  and  in  June  1942  he  en- 
tered Into  active  service  for  his  country. 

Following  the  basic  training  given  all 
men  upon  entrance  into  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Carney  was  assigned, 
in  view  of  his  extensive  background  in 
music,  to  the  Army  Music  School.  Fort 
Myer,  Va.  Upon  completion  of  his  train- 
ing there,  he  was.  In  January  1943,  as- 
signed to  Stewart  Field.  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 
and  charged  with  the  task  of  organizing 
the  Six  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Army 
Air  Forces  Band  for  duty  at  that  air  base. 

The  Six  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth 
Army  Air  Forces  Band  was  temporarily 
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stationed  at  Boring  Field.  D.  C.  in  the 
absence  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Band 
which  is  completing  a  tour  of  Royal  Air 
Forces  bases  in  England. 


Still  the  Beit  F«^  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or    WISCONJilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  194i 

Mr.  BIEMILLIIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tho 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
March  25.  1945,  entltle<l  "Still  the  Best 
Fed  Nation": 

STILL  THB  BI«T  m  NATION 

"Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  our 
farmers,  and  In  spite  of  th>  tr^mendoxis  food 
needs  of  the  direct  war  effort,  we  remain  the 
bMt  fed  Nation  of  the  ^forld,  wartime  or 
peacetime." 

We  ought  to  paste  this  statement  of  Ches- 
ter Bowles,  National  Price  Administrator,  up 
In  our  kitchens  or  our  dining  rooms — to  read 
when  we  think  we  have  difficulties.  Of 
course.  It  Isn't  as  easy  for  many  to  prepare 
tasty,  varied  meals  as  it  was.  But  that's 
about  the  extent  of  our  fx)d  casualties  on 
the  home  front.  On  the  other  band  millions 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  living  better 
and  eating  better  than  they  did  through  the 
long  dreary  1030*8. 

The  discomfort,  the  inoonvenltnoe,  the 
mild  murmuring  oi  the  average  American 
are  being  exploited  by  groups  and  newspapers 
which  want  to  gain  lome  k  nd  of  advantage. 
Some  of  the  exaggeration  Is  for  political 
profit,  some  of  It  Is  mere  sensationalism,  All 
of  It  adds  up  to  a  reckless  disregard  of  the 
responsibility  every  cltlcen,  every  official  and 
newspaper  holds  for  kteplrg  the  American 
war  effort  high  through  falr.h  and  true  un- 
derstanding. 

There  will  be  Ism  meat  for  home  consump- 
tion during  the  next  quarter,  probably  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural economics  estimates  that  there  will 
be  21  percent  less  meat  consumption  this 
year  than  last.  That  Is  only  tin  estimate,  and 
the  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  last  year 
was  greatly  exceeded  by  the  actunl  supply. 
Still  21  percent  Is  an  appreciable  difference. 
But  the  sltrnlflcant  tUng  Is  that  21  percent 
less  than  1944  means  c  nly  8  percent  less  than 
the  6-year  average  before  war  broke  out. 

The  food  Is  going  to  the  support  of  our 
war  effort  and  the  ha/itenlng  of  victory.  We 
are  not  "feeding  the  world."  8s  excited  head- 
lines suggest.  We  aie  not  "playing  Santa 
Claus  "  We  are  seeing  that  oar  men,  10,000,- 
000  of  them,  have  plenty  to  eat  and  the  assur- 
ance that  the  supply  will  kieep  up.  Then 
there  Is  lend-lease,  chiefly  to  Britain  and 
Russia,  Just  as  much  ])art  of  the  war  as  food 
to  our  men. 

Then  there  is  U.  N.  It.  R.  A.,  whose  Director, 
former  Governor  Lehiaan,  of  New  York,  has 
Just  given  us  some  figures.  Ttie  United  States 
Is  asked  for  788.000.000  pour.ds  of  food.  If 
this  seems  big,  here  Is  what  It  means,  as  Mr. 
Lehman  gives  It — 1  pound  for  relief  of  80.- 
000.000  war-stricken  people  tc  60  pounds  left 
MB  for  civilian  consumption.  What  American 
grudges  1  pound  out  of  61  to  iieep  millions  of 
stiffering  fellow  men  alive? 

There  is  no  hint  of  actual  privation  here 
at  home.  There  isn't  even  any  appreciable 
tightening  of  our  belts.    There  is  need  for 


a  mental  adjustment — an  adjustment  which 
will  be  easier  to  make  as  soon  aa  we  reallee 
that  what  wt  are  sending  abroad  Is  exagger- 
ated by  men  who  put  some  kind  of  selfish 
advsnUge  ahead  of  pushing  the  war  and 
keeping  up  national  unity. 

We  are  still  the  best  fed— far  and  away  the 
beet  fed— people  In  the  world. 


Howdy,  Mr.  Ambassador 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE     ' 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTN' ES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  issue  of  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  of  March  21,  1945,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  Lord  Halifax  to  Okla- 
homa, as  follows: 

ROWDT,    Ml.    AMBASSAOOa 

We  have  our  share  of  sUly  cltlzeiu  who 
have  an  un-American  adulation  of  royally 
and  fancy  panhandles  to  names  that  denote 
title  to  traditional  estates.  Tou  wUl  have 
them  crashing  the  gates  to  see  you.  But  It 
Is  for  the  real  Americans,  the  genuine  Amer- 
icans, that  we  venture  to  speak.  And  we, 
Mr.  Ambassador,  are  honored  to  have  Eng- 
land's personal  representative  In  our  tidy 
town.  We  bid  you  welcome,  sir,  a  hearty 
welcome.  And  with  the  freedom  you  your- 
self axerclse,  we  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  how 
the  real  Americans  feel  toward  your  England. 

You  talk  of  partnership.  That's  it,  sir. 
That  U  exactly  what  we  want.  We  have 
played  the  partner  part.  It  u  your  Eng- 
land, sir.  that  has  failed.  Oo  home  and  talk 
this  partnership  plan  there.  Go  home  and 
t«ll  them  how  we  feel  here.  Oo  home  and 
remind  them  of  all  we  have  done  to  make 
a  partnership  with  you. 

Your  advance  man.  Lord,  tells  us  you  will 
eoodeeoend  to  dine  with  a  selected  200  of 
us.  Nice  of  you.  We  can  aaiurt  you  there  will 
b«  a  lot  mora  who  will  want  to  see  you. 
<  You  stipulate  that  you  want  at  least  20 
percent  to  be  laboring  men.  Doggone  It, 
Lord,  If  you  aren't  democratic.  Twenty-per- 
cent democratic. 

Well,  Me  Lord,  let  us  teU  you  that  we  are 
all  working  folks  in  America.  You  are  class- 
minded.  We  are  not.  Just  another  differ- 
ence. 

We  appear  to  be  a  funny  people  to  you 
Britishers.  You  have  always  told  us  so. 
Years  ago  your  great  novelist,  Charles  Dick- 
ens, came  over  not  to  lect\ire  to  us.  but  to 
lecture  us.  And  he  was  a  riot.  We  filled  his 
pockets  with  gate  fees  to  hear  him  tell  us 
how  ridiculous  we  were.  And  a  few  years 
later  your  distinguished  Rudyard  Kipling, 
after  touring  our  country,  dismissed  San 
Francisco  with,  "It  Is  a  city  of  plug  hats 
and  spittoons."  And  he  wrote  off  Chicago 
with.  "It  Is  a  city  of  butchers,  having  once 
seen,  may  I  never  see  It  again." 

The  fact  that  both  of  these  cities  flow- 
ered Into  great  art  centers,  symphonies,  and 
universities  entirely  escaped  the  "observing" 
British  eyes.  Just  as  with  you  who  come 
to  hiint  a  wolf  and  see  a  feathered  face. 

What  about  the  town  that  was  nothing  but 
plug  hats  and  spittoons?  Prom  its  harbors 
today  go  our  ships,  and  not  yours;  our  ships 
that  saU  to  save  your  Pacific  empire. 

What  about  that  butchers'  town,  Chicago? 
Out  of  Its  steel  furnaces  are  rolling  the  weap- 
ons that  our  boys  carry  to  fight  your  fight. 
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And  out  of  that  butchers'  town  come  the 
berf  and  the  grain  that  is  leeding  your 
armies,  and  feednxg  the  English  people,  who 
cannot  feed  themselves.  And  you  stole  th« 
foodstuffs  we  sent  you  to  send  to  OrMoa. 
You  Intercepted  and  stole  the  food  we  sent 
to  starving  Europeans. 

So.  sir.  we  sugfrest  to  you  In  your  good- 
will enterprise  to  observe  the  altitude  of  our 
altalnmenta  where  the  seeds  of  our  creative 
culture  were  sown. 

I  have  forgotten  which  one  of  our  Ambas- 
aadors  It  was.  but  some  years  ago  when  our 
Ambassador  was  to  be  presented  to  your 
comic-opera  King  at  bis  court  be  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  have  to  wear  silk  stock- 
ings, satin  breeches,  and  buckled  boots.  Our 
John  Winant  of  that  day  told  you  feUows  he 
would  go  to  court  in  pants— the  American 
way.    He  did.    And  why  not? 

We  have  always  had  a  liking  for  old  Cassius 
Clay  of  Kentucky.  He  was  one  of  the  Boone 
boys,  you  know.  When  he  was  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  on  an  occasion  a  photograph 
was  taken  of  the  diplomats  at  St.  Petersburg 
with  the  Czar  in  the  center  of  the  group. 
All  hats  were  off  except  the  Czar's  and  Cas- 
sius'. Cassius  explained  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people  took  his  hat  off 
to  no  man  who  dldnt  Uke  hu  hat  off  to 
him.    Atta  boy  I 

You  see,  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  are  funda- 
mentally different.  And  that  is  why  we  hope 
you  really  look  at  lu  rather  than  the  facea 
that  are  only  feathered  for  your  look.  And 
there  are  only  a  few  left  who  will  even  accom- 
modate with  a  feather. 

When  your  Lordnhlp  comes  into  New  York 
harbor  what  is  the  first  spectacle  that  meets 
your  astonished  eye?  The  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Symbol  of  freedom  and  human  rights  such 
as  you  British  never  knew. 

And  what  is  the  first  thing  the  American 
Is  shown  in  London?  The  London  towera 
where  the  ancient  beef  eaters  parade.  There 
are  the  vaulu  that  are  supposed  to  make 
secure  the  Jewels  of  the  King's  crown.  We 
don't  use  crowns  over  here.  You  take  us  to 
see  your  London  towers  where  your  crude, 
uncouth,  and  coarse  klngi  severed  the  necks 
of  little  ladles  who  stood  In  their  matri- 
monial way. 

You  British  are  a  parasitic  people.  We  are 
a  benevolent  people.  You  have  lived  off  the 
people  of  India.  Africa,  Anglo-Egypt,  the  West 
Indies.  Australia.  Oceania.  Canada,  and  you 
tried  to  live  off  us.  but  It  dldnt  work.  But 
you  are  living  off  of  us  plenty  right  now. 
And  what  Is  this  run-around  now?  Trying 
to  soften  us  up  for  another  big  touch? 

We  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, when  did  England  ever  free  a  peo- 
ple as  we  did  Cuba?  We  have  waged  no  wars 
for  conquest.  We  have  pillaged  no  people. 
Twice  we  have  saved  your  empire  from  dis- 
aster.   Twice  you  tried  to  destroy  us. 

You  banned  the  paintings  of  Verestchagln 
from  your  kingdom  and  you  burned  every 
canvas  of  his  that  you  could  seize  because  his 
pictures  told  of  the  terrible  tortures  your 
English  armies  of  conquest  inflicted  on  the 
people  of  Burma,  whcse  sole  offense  was  they 
loved  their  land  and  their  liberty. 

You  are  going  around.  Mr.  Ambassador, 
urging  us  to  be  England's  partner,  as  if  you 
English  are  all  eager  for  It  and  as  though  we 
Americans  are  not  cooperative  and  must  be 
persuaded.  If  you  mean  what  you  say,  Mr. 
Ambassador.  Tulsa  Is  not  the  place  for  you 
to  come.  Take  that  plea  to  London.  Sell 
your  own  English  on  the  big  Idea.  We  have 
made  every  generous  gesture  to  go  on  a 
partnership  basis  with  England.  It  is  you 
English  who  have  failed  to  respect  our  spe- 
cific and  generous  partnership  performances. 
If  you  mean  what  you  say.  Mr.  Ambassa- 
dor, go  tell  yotir  own  people  to  at  least  share 
with  us  the  Pacific  islands  you  claim  and 
that  we  perfected  as  your  fortifications 

Like  Dickens,  you  are  lecturing  us.     It  is 
time  our  State  Department  in  plain  United 
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state*  told  jou  that  we  have  gone  all  the  way 
to  meet  your  England  on  a  partnership  baaU. 
And  you  have  the  impudence,  sir.  to  talk  to  u« 
aa  If  we  hadn't  done  one  thing.  It  Is  up 
to  your  own  John  Bull,  ana  not  our  generoua 
Uncle  Sam.  to  put  into  performance  the  part- 
nership you  preach. 

We  are  eager,  sir.  honestly  eager,  more 
eager  than  you  know  to  like  you  English. 
We  would  like  to  be  neighborly,  good  neigh- 
bors, mutually  helpful.  And  God  knows. 
lir.  Ambassador,  you  need  us  and  you  know 
It.  It  Is  time  for  England  to  treat  with 
decency  the  best  friend  England  ever  had. 

We  have  more  than  done  our  full  part  to 
show  our  friendliness  and  our  friendship.  It 
Is  now  up  to  you  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  the 
goodwill  you  exercise  yotir  rhetoric  to  radiate. 
Friendship,  sir.  Is  a  two-way  affair. 

When  a  good  neighbor  borrc'Ws  a  cup  of 
augar.  he  returns  a  cup  of  sugar.  That  Is  a 
little  matter  of  nice  behavior  you  Brltlst.  do 
not  know.  England  never  returned  any- 
thing. A  gentleman,  sir,  pays  his  debts. 
John  Bull  la  not  a  gentleman.  Can  you 
teach  him  to  be  one? 

And  speaking  of  a  cup  of  sugar,  sir.  you 
owe  us  exactly  •6.283.764.782.58  cents  In  the 
First  World  War  account  and  you  know  bally 
well  that  you  have  no  Intention  of  return- 
ing that  cup  of  sugar. 

Totir  debt  on  this  World  War,  sir.  is  be- 
yond yt)\ir  own  arithmetic  comprehension. 
It  Is  more  than  t30.000.000.000.  And  you 
never  expect  to  pay  a  dime  of  it.  What  do  you 
expect?  You  expect  us  Americans  to  go  on 
and  pay  your  bills,  lend  you  all  you  want. 
It  Is  time  your  leisure  class  went  to  work 
and  paid  your  honest  debts.  That,  sir.  makes 
rsod  wUl. 

We  know  you  have  suffered,  and  we  syn.- 
pathise  with  your  staff ering.  We  have  suf- 
fered some  ourselves.  We  gave  you  farm  Im- 
plements which  we  needed  for  our  own  soil. 
You  gave  those  Implements  to  other  peoples 
as  your  benevolent  gift.  You  sold  them  and 
put  the  cash  in  yotir  pocket.  And  there  is 
no  Charles  Dickens  or  Rudyard  Kipling  who 
can  make  that  performance  either  pretty  or 
funny.  That.  sir.  was  Jtist  plain  treachery 
and  dishonesty. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  have  been  good  to 
your  people.  We  have  been  very  good  to 
yotu-  people.  It  has  been  our  heartfelt  wish 
to  be  generously  good  to  your  people.  And 
If  jrou  hav«  one  atom  of  sincerity,  one  ounce 
of  elemental  honesty  In  your  professions  of 
good  will,  go  back  and  tell  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  that  the  *good 
will  is  here  but  it  u  not  over  there. 

Tell  your  Parliament  boya  to  quit  calling 
tia  "Uncle  Shylock."  which  you  fellows  ru<1ely 
did  uXUr  we  pulled  you  cut  of  the  disoJter 
where  you  could  not  help  yourselve*  How 
appatliitgly  crude,  ill-mannered,  and  uncouth 
you  British  are. 

We  trusted  John  Bull  aa  a  gentleman  of 
honor  and  we  have  found  him  without  honor. 
W*  have  radiated  our  good  will.  sir.     Our 

frwtlngi  to  you.  air.  It  U  not  perfunctory. 
t  la  boneet,  it  la  earnest  We  cordially  in- 
vito you  to  urge  your  Government  to  learn 
good  international  mannera  and  be  a  good 
neighbor. 

Tour  own  Army  reports  reveal  that  there 
•r*  la  Amtrtcan  boya  to  1  Bngllah  boy  in  the 
Suropaan  batUei  today.  Our  boys  have 
bom*  tha  brunt  of  your  battle  while  you 
told  OfMce  what  kind  ot  government  "free 
OTMOa"  could  have. 

Ot  ncoaaalty.  atr.  we  have  been  united  to 
fight  a  oommon.  vlcloua  foe.  But  you  will 
traat  our  hoapltallty  with  boorish  rudeneaa 
WTilaaa  you  tall  the  good  people  of  this 
■Uuach  American  town  that  when  the  war 
■train  la  ov«r  you  Britlahera  are  going  to 
have  ttaa  aleoiental  decency  to  qiut  inau]%lng 
tia  for  aavlng  your  England  "a  life. 

Uf  mag««1n<»  cbaraetcrlatlcally  tips  us  off 
with  BftUfax  "la  a  high-minded  peer   who 


gate  along  well  with  hlaln  Americans."  And 
with  all  that,  Eda^rd  P  ederlck  Llndley 
Wood,  First  Earl  of  ilallfax.  Third  Viscount 
Halifax.   First   BaronI  Irwin   of   Klrbyunder- 


dale,  Fifth  Baronet. 


Privy  Counselor.  Grand  Commander  of  the 


Star  of  India,  Grand 
dian    Empire,   Fellow 


Chancellor  of   Oxford,  and  Master  of  Mid- 


dleton    Hunt,    is    a 


very    pious    gentleman. 


We  are  told  that  every  day  he  seeks  a  con- 


secrated  altar   befor* 


will  he  tell  us  while  a  x^ut  town  that  he  prays 
to  have  his  Empire  o!  )€y  the  Golden  Rule? 


Mr.  Speaker,  after 
published,  his  Lord  ship 
tioned  the  veracity 
above  editorial,  or 
some  of  his  statemnnts 
editor  and  publish!  t 
une,  under  date  of 
dressed   Lord   Halifax 
editorially  again  in 
23,  1945.  as  followj 


A  tun 


rO    BALITAX 

Mabch  22,   1945. 


LOBO  Halitax, 

British  Embassy. 

DzAB  Sn:  Enclosed 
addressed  to  you   in 
While  here  in  Tulsa 
said.  "That  is  exactly 
people  think  worth 
from  a  statement  of 

Your  British,  sir 
people  long  enough, 
sir.  to  address  a 
zens  of  Tulsa  and 
parted  from  the  trutt 
single  word. 

Respectfully 


IB 


<f 


TOXJ  CAN'T 

What  we  said  on  th 
the  parasitic  nerve  of 
In  the  performance 
our  own  town.    He 
laa   plane   made   hern 
money,  but  bearing 
nia.    Halifax  is  England 
fills  his  plane  up  w 
charges  the  supply  to 

You  can't  beat  the 
mannera. 


uangaroo 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mr.    RABAUT 

leave  to  extend  my 


Knight  of  the  Garter, 


Commander  of  the  In- 
of    All    Sotils    College. 


which    to    pray.     But, 


the  editorial  was 

apparently  ques- 

of  the  author  of  the 

the  authenticity  of 

Thereupon,  the 

of  the  Tulsa  Trib- 

March  22,  1945.  ad- 

and   commented 

the  issue  of  March 


Washington,  D.  C. 

is  the  editorial  that  I 

public  print  yesterday. 

3(ou  are  reported  to  have 

the  kind  of  stuff  some 

ivrltlng.     It  pulls  away 

truth." 

hfive  lied  to  us  American 

Now  I  challenge  you, 

cominunloation  to  the  citi- 

tiu  them  wherein  I  de- 

In  a  single  syUable  of  a 


yc  urs. 

RiCHABO  LlOTD  JoNTS. 


UAT 


THE  samsH 
paee  Wednesday  about 
the  Biltlsh  was  revealed 
Halifax  right  here  In 
Into  town  in  a  Doug- 
Made    by    American 
on  It  the  British  inslg- 
m  this  country.    He 
1  gas  at  our  pumps  and 
the  American  people. 
British  for  gall  and  bad 


files 


C  lurts"  Muit  Go 


CF  REMARKS 


sr 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 


or   M  CHIOAW 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  Mirch  27,  19iS 


4r.    Speaker,    under 
remarks.  I  place  in 


the  RicoRO  a  stat^ent,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  concerning  the 
King  County  Jail.  Seattle.  Wash.: 

The  Department  ot  Justice  today  an- 
noiinced  that  Dlrecto^  James  V  Bennett  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  lof  Prisons  has  disap- 
proved the  King  County  JaU  at  Seattle. 
Waah..  for  further  hdtialng  ot  Federal  pria- 
onera.  1 

Mr.  Bennett  said  thkt  this  decision  result- 
ed from  a  careful  inspection  of  Jail  condi- 
tions by  Inspector  R<)y  Casey  of  the  Prison 
Bureau  following  the]  fatal  beating  of  John 
Emberg.  a  18-year  ol4  prisoner,  held  In  the 
Jail  on  goaerai  charge*  of  delinquency.    Em- 


berg. not  a  Federal  prisoner,  died  on  January 
16.  aa  a  result  of  torturing  and  mlatreat- 
ment  by  a  "kangaroo  court"  maintained  In 
the  Jail  by  the  prisoners  themselves. 

Inspector  Casey's  report  showed  that  local 
officials  had  failed  to  abolish  the  kangaroo 
court  following  Emberg's  death  and  that 
the  sheriff  continued  to  permit  the  "court" 
to  prescribe  and  enforce  rules  and  fine  or 
discipline  the  prisoners. 

According  to  Director  Bennett,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  inspection  disclosed  that  admin- 
istration of  the  JaU  was  "lax  and  almost 
wholly  within  the  hands  of  the  prisoners 
themselves  "  Food,  sanitation,  and  medical 
service,  he  said,  "did  not  begin  to  approach 
acceptable  standards." 

"Another  basis  for  the  action."  Mr.  Ben- 
nett added,  "was  the  fact  that  the  sheriff  in 
charge  (Sheriff  Callahan)  had  made  little 
effort  to  put  Into  effect  any  of  a  number  of 
suggestions  made  to  him  in  writing  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  by  the  Federal  Jail  Inspector." 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  the  United  States 
marshal  has  been  instructed  to  transfer  the 
33  Federal  prisoners  now  held  in  the  Seattle 
Jail  to  other  Jails  In  the  vicinity. 

A  copy  of  the  report  by  Inspector  Casey 
has  been  filed  with  United  States  Attorney 
J.  Charles  Dennis  and  United  States  Marshal 
Donald  Miller,  in  Seattle,  for  such  further 
action  and  recommendations  as  they  believe 
pertinent.  The  report  may  also  be  Inspected 
in  the  office  of  the  EMrector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  First  Street  and  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Place  of  the  States  in  Field  of 
Watershed  DcTelopment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  important  questions  to  which  the 
Congress  must  give  consideration  this 
year  concerns  the  procedures  under 
which  our  river  watersheds  can  be  de- 
veloped effectively.  There  are  several 
bills  before  us  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  Federal  regional  watershed  authori- 
ties patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  This  method  has  been 
suggested  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin, 
the  Columbia  River  watershed,  and  the 
Arkansas  River  Valley. 

The  February  Is.sue  of  State  Govern - 
ment.  a  monthly  publication  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  Is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  tho  subject  Water  Resources — 
Use  and  Control.  In  It  Is  an  article  by 
Hon.  Ellwood  J.  Turner.  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  on  The  Place  of  the  States 
in  the  Field  of  Watershed  Development. 
In  addition  there  are  other  discussions 
on  the  subject,  one  being  by  David  E. 
Lilienthal.  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's discussion  Indicates  that  there  are 
methods  other  than  those  patterned  after 
T.  V.  A.  for  the  development  of  our  in- 
terstate river  systems  and  since  Mr, 
Lilienthal's  views  already  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrks- 
sioNAL  RicoRD  at  page  A138.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a   part  of 
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Mr.  Turner's  very  interesting  and  con- 
structive article  jilso  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix  of   the   CONCRESiSIONAL   RECORD. 

In  the  Interest  of  continuity  I  should 
explain  that  the  first  pait  of  Mr.  Turner's 

article — which  Is  not  to  be  published 

explains  the  background  and  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  Inclusion  of  the 
congressional  declaration  of  policy  in  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act  and  in  the  1945 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  Just  recently  ap- 
proved by  Congress  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect States'  interests  and  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  In  the  development  of 
rivers  and  their  watersheds.  Designat- 
ing this  accomplishment  as  a  part  of  th* 
movement  to  restore  an  improved  bal- 
ance in  the  activities  of  F'ederal  and  State 
governments  In  water  control  policies, 
Mr.  Turner's  discussion  continues  as  fol- 
lows: 

NiED  ro«  UNiniD  Water  Polict  Psocrams 
Of  the  several  things  tliat  were  brought 
out  by  the  movement  to  restore  an  Improved 
balance  In  the  activities  of  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  In  water-control  policies, 
one  was  made  c-ystal  clear.  In  the  future 
the  development  and  execution  of  water 
problems  cannot  be  done  on  a  disconnected 
piecemeal  basis. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  no  program 
for  the  wise  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  water  resources  of  river  systems  can  be 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  that  resource 
alone.  Management  and  control  of  the  use 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  minerals  and  the 
products  of  the  soil,  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  problem.  Land,  water,  and  human  re- 
quirements— all  must  be  considered  together. 
Secondly,  If  the  Job  Is  to  be  done  right, 
there  must  be  a  single  unified  plan  In  which 
all  of  the  component  projects  for  the  utili- 
zation and  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  for  the  betterment  of  human  equities 
will  be  properly  evaluated,  adjusted,  and 
carried  out. 

In  an  interstate  watershed,  to  whom  shall 
the  duty  of  envisaging  the  problem  In  its 
entirety  and  of  devising  and  supervising  the 
execution  of  the  resultant  ever-all  plan  to 
meet  it  be  entrusted?  There  seem  to  be  but 
two  answers  to  the  question.  The  problem 
either  must  be  delegated  to  an  agency  which 
Is  under  the  control  of  Congnwa,  or  to  one 
primarily  reaponalble  to  the  States  In  which 
the  waterahed  Is  located.  Which  of  the  two 
methods  is  better,  both  for  the  short-  and 
long-term  pull,  poees  a  problem  which  de- 
serves careful  and  aerlous  oonslderatlon. 

rCSDUL    REGIONAL    AirTMORITIRa 

The  flrst  alternative— control  by  the  na- 
tional administration— li  exemplified  by  tha 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Much  has  been 
written  In  r*o«ni  months  about  the  accom- 
plishment* which  havs  retulted  from  this 
approach.  CompUmentarlly  colored,  but 
grtlcularly  convincing.  1«  the  book  T  V  A  — 
DMBOcracy  on  the  March,  by  the  Authority's 
Chelrman,  David  E   Lilienthal. 

Without  question.  T.  V  A.  has  done  won- 
derful things  for  the  Tennessee  Valley.  But 
there  is  nothing  amazing  about  this.  Except 
that  Ita  soils  had  become  old  and  barren  as 
the  result  of  years  of  careless  management, 
and  some  of  its  forests  were  despoiled  for  the 
same  reason,  the  region  was  relatively  unde- 
veloped and  a  fertile  area  upon  which  to  build 
a  program  when  the  T.  V.  A.  project  was 
started.  With  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  National  Treasury  behind  it.  with  no  obli- 
gation to  make  an  accounting  to  public  in- 
vestors, when  a  large  part  of  the  cost  could 
be  charged  off  to  navigation  of  dubious  value, 
it  has  been  no  great  task  to  buUd  the  gran- 
diose and  awe-inspiring  structxires  which 
make  up  this  huge  and  complex  project. 

It   seems  apparent    that   the   project   haa 
been    well   managed.     Whether    it    actually 


can  be  proved  a  success  from  the  national 
point  of  View,  If  all  pertinent  factors  are 
properly  taken  Into  account,  cannot  be  stated. 
Its  advocates  can  make  a  strong  case  in  ita 
favor.  But  the  findings  of  others,  not  hench- 
men of  the  Power  Trust,  who  have  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  project,  are  startlinely 
in  variance. 

T.    V.    A.    TTPE   0»    OKGANIZATION    HOT   ALWAYS 
FKA8IBLX 

But  even  though  T.  V.  A.  is  a  success  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  method  can  be 
repeated  with  similar  results  anvwhere  and 
everywhere.  For  example,  in  the  Delaware 
River  Basin,  with  Its  long-established  munici- 
pal developments  and  industrial  enterprises 
the  application  of  the  same  kind  of  programs 
would  lead  to  confusion  and  chaos 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  is  not  opposed  to  Federal  author- 
ities. The  commission  believes  that  if  the 
people  in  a  river  watershed  region  want  such 
an  agency  they  should  have  It  But  it 
strongly  feels  that  there  should  be  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  administration  to 
clothe  Itself  with  all -encompassing  powers  in 
the  over-all  control  of  watershed  development 
until  the  States  directly  involved  have  been 
afforded  a  fair  opportunity  to  accept  and  meet 
their  obligations  in  this  field  and  have  failed 
to  meet  that  challenge.  It  recognizes  that  It 
may  not  be  poaslble  to  bring  the  States  ami- 
cably  together  in  certain  regions  because  of 
Wide  differences  in  social  policies,  political 
philosophies,  and  other  factors.  Where  that 
desi?^bf^^*  a  Federal   authority  is  probably 

VALroiTT    OF    FEDERAL     AtrTHORmES 

But  even  then,  provision  for  Federal  Juris- 
diction certainly  ought  to  be  accomplished  In 
a  manner  about  which  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  Its  constitution- 
ality. This  condition  cannot  be  said  to  apply 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  The  ques- 
tlon  as  to  whether  Congress,  in  creating  that 
authority,  was  exercising  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  it  by  the  Constitution  was  raised  but 
never  settled.  In  a  suit  brouht  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Electric  Power  Co..  decided  in  1938  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to  de- 
cide the  Issue.  It  observed  that  only  the 
States  and  local  governments  could  object  to 
the  right  of  Congress  to  invade  fields  of  ac- 
tion normally  reserved  to  such  units  and  that 
the  governments  affected  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  seemed  to  support  rather  than  oppose 
the  program. 

Although  a  ruling  was  avoided,  the  eotirt's 
observation  In  Itself  U  an  admission  that 
there  arc  reasonable  bases  for  questioning  the 

validity  of  Congress'  action  In  creating  Fed- 
eral authorltlss.  In  a  country  which  U  proud 
of  its  democracy,  which  boasts  of  its  grass- 
roots philosophy,  which  respscto,  reveres,  and 
Is  rightly  grateful  for  its  Constitution,  that 
doubt  should  be  clearly  dispelled  for  an  time. 
Though  the  need  for  snd  the  bcnefiu  of  Fed- 
eral authorities  In  certain  regions  may  be 
admitted,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  estab- 
lishment should  be  accomplished  by  Interpre- 
tive rulings  or  short-cut  methods  which  are 
subject  to  questioning. 

Our  founding  fathers  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution Intended  that  revUlons  necessary 
to  meet  new  and  changing  conditions  should 
be  accomplished  by  constitutional  amend- 
ments. This  applies  partictilarly  when  It  Is 
obvious  that  they  could  not  possibly  foresee 
the  circumstances  which  necessiute  the 
change  and  that  any  other  alternative  would 
be  a  proper  subject  of  debate.  Let  Federal 
authorities  be  provided  under  the  terms  of  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Done  in  that 
way  and  at  the  expressed  desire  of  the  people 
of  the  region  affected,  they  would  constitute 
an  inspiring  example  of  democracy  on  the 
inarch. 

Legislation  creating  Federal  authorities  un- 
der a  constitutional  amendment  should  in- 
clude adequate  provision  for  the  protection  of 
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the  Interests  of  the  8tate&  and  of  the  peopla 
of  the  region,  anil  for  participation  in  tha 
programs.  It  also  ahould  require  that  such 
part  of  the  coat  oi  projects  constructed  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  region  ard  not 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should  be  borne  by 
the  beneficiaries. 

XKCIONAL    CONTaCiL    BY    INTEaSTATX    ACTION 

But  Incodel  is  further  convinced  that  the 
SUtes  in  most  otses  can  do  a  better  Job 
for  and  by  themuelvea  If  banded  together 
cooperatively  for  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
mon problems  and  welfare  than  any  Federal 
agency  created  for  the  purpose.  Being  closer 
to  the  people,  they  can  see  their  problems 
with  greater  clarity  and  with  a  more  healthy 
and  intimate  interest  and  understanding. 
Democracy  at  the  grass  roots  starts  at  home 
in  the  region,  not  at  the  naUonal  Capitol  In 
Washington. 

THE  INCODEL  Or;GANlZATIONAL  PATTEEN 

New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware — slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely— are 
proving  this  point  in  dealing  with  the  Dela- 
ware River  watershed.  In  creating  the  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Delaware  River 
Basin  in  1936,  these  four  States  agreed  to  act 
in  imison  and  harmony  toward  the  common 
goal  of  envisioning  that  drainage  region  In 
its  entirety  and  of  devising,  adopting,  and 
supervising  programs  upon  which  the  valley 
may  be  developed  to  serve  present  and  future 
generations  more  advantageously. 

In  contrast  to  the  organizational  pattern 
of   T.   V.   A.,   consisting  of  a  3-man   board 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  similar  to 
the  set-up  which  is  being  suggested  in  the 
present  proposals  for  other  Federal  regional 
authorities,  policy  determinations  concern- 
ing the  Delaware  River  watershed  rest  with 
the   20   legislative,   executive,   and  adminis- 
trative offlcials  who  make  up  the  member- 
ship of  the  Interstate  Commission  on   the 
Delaware    River    BaBin.     These    6    members 
from   each   of  the  4  participating  States— 
1    a    State    Senator,    l    a    Member    of    the 
House   of   Representatives.    1    a   member   of 
the  Governor's  cabinet.  1  an  official  of  the 
State  planning  board,  and  1  a  delegate-at- 
large— are  direcUy  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  region.    Programs  which  they  develop 
and   sponsor   actually— not  theoretically   or 
expediently— must     incorporate     grass-roots 
policies.     Contrary   to  the   Federal  method, 
the  policies  of  Incodel  cannot  l>e  otherwise. 
The  intersUte  cfK^peration  and  regional  ap« 
proach   as   exemplified   by   Incodel   has   not 
involved    the    creation    of    a    superimposed 
governmental  structvu-e;  It  has  not  entailed 
the  addition  of  a  new  set  of  governmental 
officials:  It  has  not  supplanted  or  superseued 
any  e.xutlng  governmental  agency.    It  fully 
uUllces  th*  services  of  Federal  Bgencle*  and 
those  of  the  State's  legislative,  executive,  and 
administrative   officials.    No    new    fields   of 
activity  have  been  created. 

The  dangers  Inherent  In  central Icsd  plan- 
ning, ownership,  and  control  have  been  care- 
fiUly  avoided.     There  has  been  no  interfer- 
ence with  the  functions  of  local  self-govern- 
ment.   Each  State,  each  municipality,  is  free 
■  to  determine  the  details  of  its  own  programs. 
Nor  have  there  k>een  any  conflicts  with  th* 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  operating  in  tha 
region.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  pro- 
mote ccxjperation  and  to  help  the  projecu  of 
these  and  all  other  agencies  to  move  forward 
harmoniously      By  taking  advantage  of  the 
Incodel  machinery  for  cooperation,  projecu 
of  all  governmental  units  are  being  ahaped 
and  adjusted  to  key  into  a  weU -rounded  and 
practical  plan  for  the  entire  waterahed  region. 
In  the  Delaware  River  Basin  democ  acy  is 
really  on  the  march.    By  coordinating  the  ef- 
forts and   programs  of  existing  agencies  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmenu  with, 
the  people  of  the  region  actively  participat- 
ing, Incodel,  while  perhaps  not  spectacularly, 
certainly  is  carefully  and  surely  framing  and 
causing  to  be  carried  out  in  a  truly  democratic 
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w»y  ft  practical  over-all  program  for  the  effi- 
cient development  of  the  natural  and  human 
resources  of  the  Delaware  Vallev. 

>  AtrrHOElTT  OB  UtTtaSXATM.  COOPnUTlON* 


Federal  authority  or  Interstate  cooperation 
commissions — which  method  will  bring  about 
the  most  efficient  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  and  human  resources  of 
a  river  watershed?  Federal  authorities,  like 
totalitarian  governmenu,  may  bring  quicker 
results  But  we  who  devoutly  believe  in  dem- 
ocratic processes  of  government  are  convinced 
that  the  use  of  the  Interstate  cooperation 
method  will  keep  the  planning  for  and  con- 
trol of  our  river  basins  from  becoming  so  con- 
centrated at  the  National  Capitol,  so  distant 
from  the  life  of  ordinary  people,  as  to  wither 
and  deaden  the  average  citizen's  sense  of  par- 
ticipation In  governmental  affairs.  "For  in 
thu  cltlien  participation  lies  the  vitality  of 
democracy."  In  determining  the  vehicle  to 
accomplish  our  ends  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  human  elements  in  the  promises  of 
national  benefits 

Truly  the  method  of  interstate  cooperation 
should  not  be  deserted  tintll  the  need  for  a 
Federal  authority  In  any  basin  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated. 


latolerablc  Jail  Coa^tioBt  Dcserre 
Public  Attention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RKFRBSBNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  Intention,  as  announced  on  the 
floor  recently,  to  publicize  Intolerable 
conditions  In  county  Jails.  I  submit  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  26.  1945: 

MaBTlAND   JAIIM 

liaryUnd  clttaens  are  manifesting  a  good 
dsal  of  concern  over  the  conditions  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  uncovered  in 
tbstr  county  Jails.  Governor  CConor  sought 
tb*  aid  of  the  Bureau  last  year  and  a  thor- 
otigh  survey  of  county  Jails  was  made  by 
■dgar  M.  Oerlach.  Federal  prison  Inspector, 
and  Richard  W.  Wlckee,  probation  officer  of 
tbs  circuit  court  of  Baltimore  County.  On 
the  basis  of  their  report,  James  V.  Bennett, 
IXnetot  ot  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
drvw  up  a  list  at  recommendations  from 
which  proposed  corrective  legislation  has 
taken  shape.  The  bills  are  now  before  the 
general  assembly. 

There  Is  good  reason  for  the  stir  which 
this  report  on  county  JaUs  has  produced.  A 
variety  of  unspeakable  conditions  were 
found.  As  to  the  county  Jail  at  EUlcott  City 
the  Investigators  had  this  to  say:  "Prom  the 
point  ot  view  of  administration,  common 
decency,  sanitation,  public  neglect,  oppor- 
txinltyjor  tanmorallty  and,  all  in  all.  the 
provldki^  of  a  degrading  experience  for  those 
iBcarcs^tsd  therein,  this  JaU  is  about  as  bad 
as  one  could  imagine."  It  was  in  this  JaU 
that  a  trusty  left  in  charge  by  the  sherUT 
attacked  a  14-year-oId  girl  held  for  Investi- 
gation In  connection  with  her  application  for 
a  marrlaga  Uoense.  "Discipline,"  the  inves- 
tigators found.  '*was  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
•snee."  The  mattresses  provided  to  male 
prtsoncra  were  unspeakabl:'  fUthy.  Sanita- 
tion facilities  were  a  disgrace  to  any 
Institution. 

Howard  County's  Jail  at  Blicott  City, 
moreover,  is  one  of  several  where  the  vicious 


lects  75  cents  a  day  foi 


fee  system  still  prevails.     The  warden  col- 


each  man  committed. 


If  he  can  feed  them  (or  leas  than  that,  the 
saving  goes  into  his  pocket.  Under  such  a 
system  it  Is  foolish  ta  expect  that  the  pris- 
oners will  be  given  adequate  food.  At  Elli- 
cott  City  they  were  getting  two  meals  a  day. 
At  other  county  Jails  ^he  Investigators  found 
prisoners  surviving  onj  meager  fare  while  the 


sheriff  in  charge  was 
their  exi}ense. 

Aroused     by     thesi 
O'Conor  Is  attempting  to  push  two  bUls  to 
enactment.      One    would    charge    the    State 


living  on  delicacies  at 
findings.     Governor 


Board  of  Corrections 


with  the  Inspection  of 


county  Jails  and  the  letting  up  of  standards 
for  their  operation.  Sbould  the  counties  fail 
to  meet  those  standaids.  the  board  could  go 
Into  court  and  get  ai  order  to  transfer  the 
prisoners  to  some  ot  ler  Institution  at  the 
county's  expense.     Tne  second  measure  is  a 


resolution  instructing 


We  surmise  that  pub! 


Control  if  Cancer 

EXTENSION 


the  legislative  council 


to  stiKly  the  fee  systi  m  and  submit  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  2  years  hence. 
These  are  mild  and  u:  lobjectionable  reforms. 


ic  opinion  in  the  Free 


State   is   overwhelmingly   In   favor   of   their 
adoption. 


OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


or  Mi 


iCHUsrrrs 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OPl  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  oE  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REcoao,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing Gallup  poll  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  March  25,  li945  : 


lONORAMCX    ABOTTT    Ci 
EOUCATXOI 

(By  George  Oallu]: 

Institute  of 
While  much   progr^ 
the   campaign   to 


rcn  Shows  Need  roa 

PaOGBAM 

director.  American 
ibllc  Opinion) 

has   been   made   In 
itrol    cancer,    there    is 


still  a  startling  lack  df  knowledge  about  the 
disease,  and  misconaeptions  indicate  need 
for  raising  millions  tp  promote  cancer  edu- 
cation, j 

With  April  set  asUe  as  Cancer  Control 
Month,  a  Natlon-wldi  survey  finds  one-fifth 
of  the  civilian  adult  pop^llation  still  thinks 
cancer  is  contagious.!  and  another  fifth  are 
not  sure  whether  cancer  Is  something  you 
"catch"  by  exposure.  This  means  about  30,- 
000.000  people  are  confused  as  to  what  can- 
cer really  is. 

Moreover,  about  20|XX),000  still  think  can- 
cer is  Incurable. 

Fewer  than  half  ol  all  the  people  polled 
thought  they  knew  the  signs  of  the  disease, 
and  the  public  Is  to  a  large  extent  baffied  as 
to  the  causes  of  cancer.  Those  willing  to 
guess  named  "injury"  or  "Irritation,"  al- 
though some  made  guesses,  such  as  too 
much  salt,  mental  attitudes,  horse  bite,  cook- 
ing in  porcelain  pots,!  small  peas  eaten  from 
tin  cans,  gold  teeth. 

JOHNSTON  HZAOS  DKIVX 

TO  educate  the  public  and  to  aid  cancer 
research  the  Amerlqan  Cancer  Society  is 
sponsoring  a  drive  to  ^alse  •5,000,000  In  April, 
with  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Cliamber  of  Qommerce.  heading  the 
drive.  J 

The  institute's  suilvey  was  conducted  to 
see  liow  effectivs  re<ent  educational  cam- 
paigns have  been,  anp  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

"Do  jou  think  cancer  is  curable? 


Results  today,  as  compared  to  a  19  K)  svir- 
vey.  follow: 

Percent 
Today    194d 

Curable,  If  caught  in  time 62        56 

Incurable 26         27 

Don't  know 12        17 

The  next  question  was: 

"Do  you  think  cancer  Is  contagious  (catch- 
ing)?" 

The  vote: 

Percent 

Yes,  it  is  contagious 21 

No,  not  contagious i 59 

Don't  know 20 

An  analysis  by  degree  of  education  shows 
that  among  Americans  who  have  attended 
college,  1  in  10  thinks  cancer  is  contagious. 

WOMEN   MOBE   CONnDENT 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  any  of  the  symp- 
toms of  cancer?" 

Percent 
Today    1940 

Yes _     43         38 

No 57         62 

Only  38  percent  of  men  polled  said  they 
thought  they  could  recognize  a  cancer  s]rmp- 
tom.  as  against  48  percent  of  women. 

The  majority  of  those  claiming  to  know 
signs  of  cancer  named  one  or  more  of  five 
symptoms  generally  listed  by  physicians: 
(1)  persistent  lump,  particularly  In  the 
breast,  (2)  sore  that  does  not  heal  normally, 
(3)  irregular  bleeding  or  discharge  from  any 
body  opening.  (4)  persistent  and  unexplained 
indigestion,  (5)  sudden  change  in  rate  of 
growth  of  a  mole. 


The  Global  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Thomas  H.  Chunn, 
national  secretary  of  the  Global  War 
Veterans,  national  headquarters  of 
which  is  In  my  district  at  Columbia, 
Tenn.: 

The  Global  War  Veterans,  the  first  veter- 
ans' organization  in  America  for  the  veterans 
of  this  war,  was  organized  September  8, 
1943.  by  2  Navy  enlisted  men,  5  Army  vet- 
erans, and  1  Navy  veteran  in  Columbia.  Tenn. 
The  organizers  were  WUliam  Derryberry,  yeo- 
man first  class,  who  saw  action  in  3  major  ^ea 
battles  in  the  Pacific,  and  some  16  minor  en- 
gagements; Joseph  W.  Richardson,  United 
States  Navy,  who  was  stationed  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Center,  Chicago.  HI.;  Harry  H. 
Huckaby.  who  served  with  the  Army  Air 
Forces;  Thomas  H  Chunn,  who  served  with 
the  First  Armored  Division,  Fort  Knox,  Ky.; 
Cromer  A.  Colvln,  who  had  served  In  the 
United  States  Navy;  Wlllard  A.  Hargrove,  an 
Army  veteran;  J.  D.  Gamer  and  Thomas 
Andrew  Bryant,  also  Army  veterans. 

After  forming  their  local  post  the  idea  met 
with  such  hearty  approval  locally,  that  the 
group  felt  that  if  a  veterans'  organization  of 
their  own  was  good  for  Columbia.  Tenn.,  It 
would  be  equally  good  for  other  veterans  of 
this  war  In  all  of  the  cities  throughout  the 
United  States 

As  a  consequence,  the  newly  formed  local 
group  set  up  a  tentative  national  organiza- 
tion and  elected  Harry  H.  Huckaby  as  na- 
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tlonal  commander;  Thomas  H.  Chunn.  na- 
tional secretary,  and  a  little  later,  Jacob  W. 
Shapiro  was  elected  as  national  treasxirer;  and 
five  members  were  elected  as  directors. 

In  order  to  get  the  organization  off  to  an 
effective  start,  Thomas  H.  Chunn.  the  na- 
tional secretary,  agreed  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  organization.  The  tentative 
organization  functioned  until  the  first  na- 
tional convention,  or  conference,  which  was 
held  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  September  8  and  9, 
1944. 

At  this  conference.  William  L.  Allan,  of 
Memphis,  Tenn..  was  elected  national  com- 
mander; Rufus  W.  Fontenot,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  national  first  vice  commander;  Earl  P. 
Turner,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  national  second 
vice  commander;  and  a  board  of  directors 
composed  of  the  national  officers,  Kenneth 
B.  Gamble,  Russell  P.  Kamper,  Ida  R.  Benson, 
Paul  A.  Rhodes,  and  Paul  Bumpus. 

The  Memphis  conference  enabled  the 
Global  War  Veterans  to  make  their  first 
real  bid  for  national  recognition.  The  dele- 
gates took  up  many  matters  necessary  to 
set  up  the  machinery  to  extend  the  Global 
War  Veterans  from  coast  to  coast.  In  the 
few  months  since  the  organization  was 
formed  posts  have  been  set  up  from  coast 
to  coast.  These  posts  and  their  post  com- 
manders are: 

Post  No.  1,  Coltmabia,  Tenn.,  Samuel  E. 
Erwln.  commander,  1812  Highland  Avenue, 
Columbia.  Tenn. 

Poet  No.  2,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Earl  F.  Turner, 
commander.  412  North  Sixteenth  Street, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Poet  No.  3.  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  Irving 
Markheim.  acting  commander,  5213^4  Strat- 
ford Road,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Post  No.  4.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  WUllam  O. 
Butler,  commander,  3174  Southern  Avenue, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

Poet  No.  6,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.,  Russell  F. 
Kamper.  acting  commander,  8521  South 
Broadway.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Post  No.  6,  Columbus,  Ohio,  PaiU  A.  Rhodes, 
acting  commander,  76  West  Starr  Avenue, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Post  No.  7,  Mount  Pleasant,  Tenn..  James 
C.  Couch,  acting  commander.  South  High 
Street,  Mount  Pleasant.  Tenn. 

Post  No.  8,  Jackson,  Tenn..  Robert  W. 
Wallln,  acting  commander,  125  Poplar,  Jack- 
son, Tenn. 

Post  No.  9,  Lewlsbtirg,  Tenn..  James  M. 
Jones,  acting  commander,  Nashville  High- 
way. Lewlsburg,   Tenn. 

Poet  No.  10,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Kenneth 
B.  Gamble,  acting  commander,  721  East 
Fourth  Street,  Qiattanooga,  Tenn. 

Post  No.  11,  Atlanta.  Ga..  John  J.  Con- 
way, acting  commander,  87  Harris  Street, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Poet  No.  12,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Wlnslow  O. 
Place,  acting  commander,  347  Garden  Street, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Post  No.  14,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Arthur  G. 
RappOTt.  acting  commander,  20  Exchange 
Place,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 

Post  No.  15.  Seattle,  Wash..  Oliver  K. 
Klemm,  acting  conunander,  1625  East  Madi- 
son, Apartment  3,  SeatUe  22,  Wash. 

Post  No.  16,  Utlca,  N.  Y.,  Paul  J.  DeAngells, 
acting  commander,  1626  Lansing  Street. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Poet  No.  17,  Burlington,  Iowa,  William  L. 
Stout,  acting  commander.  Morning  Sun, 
Iowa. 

The  Global  War  Veterans  launched  their 
official  publication  in  1944.  Many  names  for 
the  "new  baby"  were  <llscussed  and  finaUy 
It  was  decided  that  this  was  a  O.  I.  war.  and 
that  the  publication  should  be  a  "G.  I."  maga- 
«ine.  At  present  the  organiiation  is  print- 
ing and  mailing  to  all  the  States  In  the 
United  States,  as  weU  as  aU  the  battle  fronts, 
■ome  4.000  copies  per  Issue. 
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The    total    membership    of    Global    War 

Veterans  and  the  various  posts  Is  modest  as 
compared  with  the  older  established  veteran 
organizations.  However,  the  membership 
represents  veterans  and  service  men  and 
women  who  live  In  23  of  the  different  States 
of  the  United  States.  Plans  are  being  laid  for 
an  extensive  membership  campaign  In  1945. 
The  membership  of  the  Global  War  Vet- 
erans is  limited  to  persons  who  have  eers-ed 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
since  July  1,  1940.  They  must  now  be  serv- 
ing In  one  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  or  they  must  have  been  dis- 
charged, other  than  dishonorable.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Global  War 
Veterans.  Probably  the  organization  Is  the 
first  in  the  Nation  to  Include  women  In  its 
membership. 

Prom  an  organizational  standpoint  Global 
War  Veterans  will  follow  the  same  pattern 
as  that  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  The  projxjsed  purposes  and 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  Global 
War  Veterans  as  this  time  are: 

"We,  the  veterans  of  the  Global  War,  asso- 
ciate ourselves  together  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

"To  give  our  unwavering  support  to  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  to  defend  the  democratic  Institutions 
which  they  protect;  to  guard  especially  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
the  right  of  all  cltlrens  freely  to  vote. 

"To  organise  the  men  and  women  Who 
serve  the  United  States  during  this  war  and 
to  perpetuate  throughout  our  lives  the  com- 
radeship and  Ideals  which  we  experjenct^d 
While  serving  In  the  armed  forces; 

"To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  dead, 
and  consideration  for  their  dependents. 

"To  urge  private  enterprise  and  Govern- 
ment to  work  together  toward  the  goal  of 
stable  employment  for  all  veterans  and  cltl- 
Eens. 

"To  support  a  policy  of  international  co- 
operation embracing  all  Nations  which  will 
at  least  isolate  future  outbreaks  of  violence 
among  nations,  and  to  develop  the  United 
Nations  Into  an  organization  strong  enough 
to  suppress  would-be  aggressors  quickly. 

"To  foster  ideas  and  constructive  plana  for 
better  government — ^local.  State,  and  na- 
tional 

"TO  work  for  conditions  under  which  all 
Americans  of  every  race,  creed,  or  color,  f^>n 
live  together  In  peace. 

"To  encourage  all  special  Interests  to  be 
tolerant  of  the  problems  of  other  groups. 

"To  express  to  the  proper  auUiorlties  the 
c^inlons  of  global-war  veterans  on  vital  ques- 
tions of  public  policy;  to  avoid  participation 
in  party  politics  as  an  organization,  but  to 
promote  interest  and  activity  in  civic  af- 
fairs. 

"To  keep  the  United  States  a  citadel  of 
freedom  in  which  all  groups  work  together 
for  the  common  good." 

These  alms  and  purposes  are  still  In  a 
fluid  stage  and  may  be  changed  at  the  next 
national  conference  of  Global  War  Veterans 
which  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  September 
7,  1946.  These  changes  may  be  made  neces-i 
sary  by  the  changing  conditions  brought  on 
by  the  war  or  by  the  desires  of  veterans  as 
more  of  them  return  from  the  fighting 
fronts. 

Most  members  of  the  Global  War  Veterans 
feel  that  the  United  States  should  par- 
ticipate in  an  effective  world  organization 
to  keep  the  peace.  They  feel  ttiat  this  is 
the  most  significant  of  all  purposes.  It  Is 
the  almost  imlversal  feeling  among  the  mem- 
bers that  the  United  States'  participation  In 
such  an  organization  Is  Imperative  If  this 
country  Is  to  remain  out  of  another  global 
conflict. 


It  has  been  ?upjrested  by  some  of  the  men 
and  women  fighting  thU  war  that  veterans 
of  this  war  should  have  a  representauve  at 
the  peace  Uble  when  the  Allies  and  Ger- 
many sit  down  to  work  out  the  surrender 
terms,  and  also  at  the  peace  table  when  the 
Allies  and  Japan  sit  down  to  work  out  the 
surrender  terms.  It  is  felt  by  many  veterans 
that  the  mere  presence  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  the  blood  of  his  buddies  spilled  on  the 
field  of  battle,  would  be  a  staying  Influence 
on  the  men  who  represent  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  China  and  Russia 
Too.  some  feel  that  this  representative  should 
be  an  enlisted  man  of  averape  means.  They 
feel  that  he  should  represent  an  average 
American.  ^ 

The  Global  War  Veterans  will  call  a  con- 
ference of  all  existing  veterans  organizations 
formed  for  the  veterans  of  thU  war,  at  St 
Louis.  The  conference  wUl  be  held  2  days 
prior  to  the  Global  War  Veterans'  annual 
conference  which  will  be  held  on  September 
7  and  8.  At  this  conference  of  all  veter- 
ans' groups  it  will  be  proposed  that  the 
delegates  select  a  veteran  of  this  war  to  sit 
at  the  peace  table  should  peace  terms  be 
discussed  prior  to  the  1946  conference  as  pro- 
posed above. 

The  Global  War  Veterans  are  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  will  insist  that  the  or. 
ganization  will  carry  out  a  program  as  de- 
termined by  the  majority  of  Its  members 
The  officers  wish  to  act  as  representatives  of 
the  membership;  acting  on  behalf  of  its  mem- 
bers rather  than  set  up  something  whereby 
the  leaders  run  the  organization  as  they  see 
fit.  Instead  of  taking  Into  consideration  the 
desires  of  the  majority. 

The    organization   is  not   backed   by   any 
special  Interest,  such  as  labor,  capital   poUti- 
cal,  religious,  or  otherwise.    The  o.-ganization 
is   financed   primarily   by   the   dues   of    its 
members.    At  this  time,  all  national  officers 
serve  without  pay.     Perhaps  In  later  years, 
the  national  officers  will  be  compensated  for 
their  services.    However,  such  compensation 
will  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
There  are  no  affiliations  of  the  Global  War 
Veterans  with  sny  other  veterans  organiza- 
tion now  existing.     However,  there  has  been 
a  close  working  agreement,   especially  with 
the  Disabled   American  Veterans  and  other 
veterans  groups.    Certainly  there  should  be 
harmony  and  understanding  between  any  or- 
ganisation that  proposes  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  veterans.    It  is  the  hope  of  the  or- 
ganization that  all  veterans  groups  will  work 
together  on  matters  of  mutual  Interest. 

A  member  of  the  Global  War  Veterans  la 
compensated  for  the  money  he  pays  as  a 
member  by  being  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  feUowshlp  of  his  fellow  veterans. 
Local  posts  lend  assistance  to  veterans 
v^erever  or  whenever  possible.  It  is  hoped 
that  within  a  few  months  that  the  organ ls«- 
tlon  can  be  recognised  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  that  service  officers  of 
the  Global  War  Veterans  can  prosecute 
claims.  At  this  time  no  present  war  veterans' 
organization  has  been  so  recognized.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  services  that  an  or- 
ganiaatton,  such  as  the  Global  War  Veterans 
can  perform  other  than  that  of  prosecuting 
claims.  They  can.  for  example,  make  out 
muster-out  pay  applications,  as  was  the  case 
a  few  months  ago.  Aid  in  keeping  veterans 
in  contsct  with  suitable  employment:  coop- 
erate with  the  various  Government  agencles; 
and  In  assisting  a  war-worn  veteran  back  to 
the  normal  civilian  life.  etc. 

The  national  commander,  William  L.  Allan, 
served  In  the  United  States  Army.  Before 
entering  the  service  Commander  Allan  prac- 
ticed law  In  Memphis.  Later,  after  his  dis- 
charge, he  resumed  his  practice  of  law,  with 
oOces  in  the  Commerce  Title  Building  in 
Memphis.  On  November  18.  1943.  Com- 
mander Allan  was  approached  by  Thomas  H. 
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Chunn.  of  Columbia.  Tenn..  and  asked  If 
be  would  serve  as  acting  commander  o{  a 
local  Memphis  post.  Commander  Allan  ac- 
cepted this  challenge,  along  with  Thestus  P. 
Steadman.  and  proceeded  to  organize  an  ef- 
fective local  post.  After  several  months  of 
hard  work  of  establishment,  the  post  began 
to  be  known  throughout  the  city.  Com- 
mander Allan  through  his  experience  In  or- 
ganizing the  local  post,  la  well  aware  of  the 
problems  of  a  new  acting  commander.  He 
has  demonstrated  his  sincerity  and  unaelflsh- 
nesa.  and  although  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  overseas,  the  organiza- 
tion feels  particularly  grateful  that  he  has 
taken  on  the  Job  as  national  commander. 

Rufus  W.  Pontenot.  first  national  vice  com- 
mander, served  as  director  of  Internal  revenue 
In  the  State  of  Louisiana  before  being  asked 
to  take  a  commission  In  the  Army.  He  saw 
duty  on  General  Elsenhower's  staff  with  the 
rank  of  major,  and  stationed  In  England. 
During  one  of  the  bombing  raids  a  near  miss 
Injured  Major  Pontenot.  Which  resulted  In 
bis  retirement  In  1944.  He  U  now  serving 
with  the  Internal  Revenxie  Department  In 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Earl  P.  Turner,  national  second  vice  com- 
mander, served  with  the  Sea  Bees  In  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  Is  one  of  the  few 
men  serving  In  this  war  to  have  a  son  on 
acUve  duty  beside  blm.  Vice  Commander 
Turner  received  a  spinal  fracture  as  a  result 
of  concussion  while  going  ashore  on  Rendova 
IsUnd  m  the  ^ciflc.  He  was  hospltallaed  for 
about  a  year  and  after  his  discharge  became 
Interested  In  a  veteraiis  organization  for  the 
veterans  of  this  war  and  accepted  the  ofllce 
of  second  national  vice  commander  at  tb« 
Memphis  conference  m  1044 

Natural  Secretarir.  Thomas  H.  Chunn, 
WAS  urd*rt»d  to  ixcu^  duty  with  the  First 
Cavalry  at  ^>r^  Kuus,  Ky  .  July  10.  ID40,  Ma 
•aw  Ihe  birth  i>l  the  »rnv»>red  !u^^*  at  w« 
know  U  lo«lay  When  f»rtteretl  «t»  aotiye  duty 
ihe  United  •!««#•  had  no  armtvrett  t«v)v««  b\i| 
V\*  Vyt*%  Cavalry  1>iv(»um»  h.>d  b«»0n  nvwM\a« 
t\\*9\\  and  «  r»w  months  after  hi*  arrival  tha 
Hr«t  Cavalry  We«lm<»»\t  was  »ctivrti*<l  into  the 
rtrsl  Armored  Me«iment  \\  waa  duiini  the 
tali  of  IMO  Ihat  this  newly  formed  arn^ored 
fnr«e  waa  beina  taken  through  its  pactHi  by 
the  Army  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  inevitnble 
War,  nUhouffh  «t  that  time  American  rllieena 
felt  ihst  the  United  State*  could  remain  out 
of  the  Kuropean  conflict  The  Army  felt  that 
a  vigorous  training  program  should  be  Insti- 
tuted with  the  least  poaalble  delay,  and  It  waa 
during  this  rigorous  training  that  SecreUry 
Chunn  received  a  spinal  Injury  while  the 
First  Armored  Division  was  maneuvering  In 
rough  country  near  Fort  Knox.  Later  he  waa 
placed  In  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  where  he 
spent  about  a  year.  £>urlng  this  time  he  par- 
tially recovered,  and  was  later  retired  as  a 
second  lieutenant  on  December  16.  IMl. 
After  returning  to  Columbia,  his  original 
home,  be  became  Interested  in  seeing  the 
veterans  of  this  war  have  their  own  organl- 
ratlon  and  offered  his  services  as  national 
secretary  of  the  organization  when  It  waa 
founded  September  8.  1943.  Since  that  time 
be  has  been  devoting  hla  full  time  to  the 
Global  War  Veterans. 

National  Treasurer  Jacob  W.  Shapiro  at- 
tended Vanderbllt  University  prior  to  bis  en- 
trance Into  the  Army.  He  also  attended  ofB- 
cers'  candidate  school  and  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant.  He  saw  active  duty  with 
the  armored  forces  Later  he  was  discharged 
because  of  asthma.  After  returning  to  his 
home  in  Col\unbla.  Tenn.,  he  was  asked  to 
serve  as  treasurer  of  the  Global  War  Vet- 
•raoa.  He  accepted  this  thankless  task  gra- 
doualy  and  has  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Shapiro  is  professor 
of  the  science  department  of  Columbia  High 
Bcbool.  Columbia.  Tenn.  He  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  national 
aecretary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Global 
War  Veterans. 


Tennessee  Valley  Compared  to  Missouri 
Vatley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTEJ  KEFAUVER 

or  TI^NXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Miarch  27.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m;r  remarks,  I  include 


an    article    from 
Farmer  of  March 


of  Senator  Butler 


he    National    Union 
1.  1945.    The  writer 


of  the  article  answe  rs  a  recent  statement 


of  Nebraska,  to  the 


effect  that  Nebraska  does  not  need  a  de- 
velopment of  the  r.  V,  A.  kind.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

United     States     S<inator     Hugh     Bvrva., 
of  Nebraska,  told  the 


Nebraska  Reclamation 
Association  recently  lihat  the  Mlssoxirl  Valley 
and  Nebraska  do  not  need  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority. 

The  Tennessee  Vallfey  Authority  Is  all  right 
In  Its  place,  he  said,  tut  "It  was  conceived  for 
an  admitted  backward  region,  a  region  ex- 
ploited by  many 
panles  •  •  • 
tress     •     •     • 


private     power     com- 
fllled  with  economic  dls- 
comalnlng  already  a  great 
Government  project   vhlch  was  lying  idle, 
"None  of  these  cordttlons  fit  the  Misscurl 


It   Is   not   poverty- 
tii  people  do  not  llvs  in 
ta  tlectrlo  rates  are  not 


Valley  today 
•trlcken    •     • 
log  cabina    *    * 
Morbltant." 

■anaior  Wvnm  Viy»  aubatuuted  flattery 
for  fMl«  le  tiM  hun  <  r  hta  vtm  paopla 

OawMHM  Um  «M  val  Milt  of  Iht  T*nnM< 
■M  VMlty,  TMUMmi ,  with  tmaior  BvitMi 
own  •Mia  or  mfciaal  k,  hm  art  um  taoMt 


000  W\>rth  of  gocd«;  It 


Aamihf  tured  i<ia7  oon,. 
In  IIM,  iTai.000,000,  a 


h\  \%m  TaA» 
000  worth  of  |oo0it 
gain  or  t  ptrctnt. 

tn  lOM  Nebraska  ^«nutaeturtd  IMl.OOO,* 


19St  looda  worth  laTt,* 


OOO.otX)  a  loss  of  3.1  pprrent, 

In  1930  Tcnnewee  kivd  retail  trade  of  IMO,. 
000,000:  in  1930  It  hid  1606.000.000.  In  IBM 
Nebraska  had  retail  irnde  of  MOO.000,000:  by 
1030  It  had  regained  <^nly  ISOT.OOO.OOO.  or  two- 
thirds,  of  that. 

f  Tenneasee  had  |906,< 
e;  In  1942  they  had  >l,- 
e  of  1450.000.000. 

pie  had  a  total  Income 


12.  of  $065,000,000,  an 

ad  2,616,000  people;  In 
.  an  Increase  of  nearly 


In  1920  the  people 
000.000  in  toUl  Incc 
455.000  000,  an  Incre 

In  1920  Nebraska 
of  1764,000,000:  In 
Increase  of  t201  000, 

In  1930  Tennes.see 
1940  she  had  2,915 
900.000 

In  1930  Nebraska!  had  1.377.000  people; 
In  1940  she  had  1.3li.000.  a  loss  of  62.000. 

NCaaASKA^  LOST  PBOPLX 

This  loes  has  contthued.  By  1943.  accord- 
ing to  United  States  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates. Tennessee  ha|  2.863.000  civilian  peo- 
ple, a  loes  of  little  le0s  than  2  percent  since 
1940.  Nebraska  ha(^  1.198.000  civilians,  a 
loss  of    116.000.   or    pearly    10   percent — and 

since  1930. 
iins  reported   1213.576.- 
le  to  the  United  Statea 
thev  reported  $253,- 
495.000,  a  gain  of  $401000.000. 

In  1929.  Nebraskaqs  reported  $171,228,000 
personal  income  to  the  United  Statea.  In 
1939.  they  reported  (inly  $148,376,000,  a  loes 
of  $23,000,000. 

Tennesseans  employed  by  indtistry  made 
$132,000,000  in  wage4  and  salaries  in  1929. 
In  1939  they  made    1137,000.000,  a  gain  of 

ts.ooo.ooo. 


a  gross  loss  of  177.C 
In   1929,   Tennessc 
000  in  personal  Inccr 
Government.     In  IS 


In  1929  Nebraskans  made  $43,000,000  in 
wages  and  salaries  In  Industry.  In  1939  they 
made  $28,000,000.  a  loes  of  $15,000,000. 

In  1930,  of  all  Tennessee's  farms.  46  per- 
cent were  run  by  tenants.  In  1040,  tenantry 
bad  declined  to  40  percent. 

In  1930,  47  percen*  of  all  Nebraska's  farms 
were  run  by  tenants — in  a  country  so  rich 
and  pleasant  that,  according  to  Senator  Birr- 
LXR,  it  needs  no  progress.  By  1940,  the  pro- 
portion of  tenantry  in  Nebraska  had  risen 
to  49  percent. 

TENANCT    IXJWN,    UP 

In  1930  Tennessee  had  113,500  tenant-op- 
erated farms:    in   1940,  only  99.735. 

In  1940,  Nebraska  had  61,020  tenant-op- 
erated farms;    In   1940,  it  had  63.947. 

Now  for  a  few  comparisons  which  reveal 
some  of  the  reasons  why  Nebraska  economy  is 
stagnating  or  declining,  Tennessee's  going 
ahead. 

In  1929,  there  were  1,307,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electrical  energy  generated  In  Ten- 
nessee; In  1940  there  were  2,453.000.000.  a 
gain  of  nearly  one  and  one-half  times,  or 
150  percent. 

In  1929  there  were  575,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  generated  in  Nebraska; 
in  1940  there  were  892.000,000,  a  gain  of  about 
40  percent. 

rARMS  KLECTRinXD 

In  1934.  9,544  Nebraska  farms  were  electri- 
fied. By  1944,  34,400  had  electricity,  a  gain 
of  260  percent. 

In  1934.  9.927  Tennessee  farms  had  electric 
service,  almost  exactly  the  Nebraska  number. 
But  by  1944.  61,700  Tennessee  farms  were 
electrified,  nearly  twice  the  Nebraska  num- 
ber, and  a  gain  of  534  percent. 

aATaa  coMTAan 

Now  tanator  Hvti-ir  saya  aleeurlc  r$tM  In 
th«  Mitourt  Vall»y  are  not  t«orlMtant  Thty 
may  Ml  h$  tvom  ))ia  vitwpolht,  but  (n  IMI 
•laatHt  pvim  toit  iha  Mtawarl  VaUty'a  <io* 
wMtia  «MMMMi««  ov«r«aU,  an  ayarai*  oC  441 
e«ni«  1^  kttlowati-hour, 

tit  IM4I  a)aetrt«  eowar  «o$l  tht  paopla  nt 
the  TeniiMsee  Valley,  (A  «oillra$t,  ovtr*all« 
about  I  cauu  par  u)owatt>hour. 

tn  IMl,  alNtrlc  powar  ooat  tht  industrial 
and  commcrtlai  eonsumer*  at  Tenneeeee  Val- 
Ity  about  thr««*rourths  of  a  cent  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. In  1042.  such  power  cost  the  in* 
dustrice  and  commercial  enterprlaea  of  tha 
llissourl  Valley  an  average  of  1.61  oenta. 

In  1942  the  average  coat  In  Nebraska  waa 
3  86  cants  per  kilowatt-hour  for  domestlo 
conaumtrs  of  electricity,  and  9J6  cenu  for 
oommaree  and  indu«ti7,  compartd  to  tha 
T.  V.  A.  rates. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


FooUtepi  on  the  Pathway  to  Endurinf 
World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALiroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  live  at 
peace  Is  the  natural  way  for  man  to  live. 
Therefore,  when  man  lives  the  natural 
way  he  must  live  ai  peace  with  his  neigh- 
bors. Yesterday  was  Palm  Sunday. 
Easter  is  but  6  days  away.  The  heart 
of  all  Christendom  will  this  week  bo 
anticipating  the  observation  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  As  thij 
great  legislative  body  recesses  to  recon- 
vene after  Easter  but  a  few  days  before 


the  epochal  International  peace  con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  on  April  25,  I 
thought  it  appropriate  to  remind  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  certain  foot- 
steps on  the  pathway  to  peace,  each  of 
which  footsteps  has  been  taken  by  us 
under  the  leadership  of  our  President. 

Our  great  Nation  has  already  planted 
Its  feet  firmly  in  the  sands  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  In  pathways  to  peace. 


by  reason  of  our  President,  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  having  personally  attended 
12  international  conferences  during  his 
10  years  of  office  as  President  of  this 
great  Nation.  I  asked  our  Congressional 
Library  to  supplement  my  own  research 
in  this  matter,  and  for  your  information 
I  herewith  set  out  the  international  con- 
ferences which  I  designate  as  footsteps 
on  the  pathway  to  enduring  world  peace: 


Date  con- 
vened 


Dec.    1, 1936 
Aus.  I0,\9il 


Dec. 
Juno 

Jan. 
May 

Aug. 

Nov. 


22.1941 
1^1»42 

14.1943 
11.1943 

11,1943 
22;  1943 


Psrtidrants 


Place 


KoT.  ae,  1943 

Dec.  4,1943 
Sept.  11, 1944 
Feb.    i,  1945 


FoiTij!nMjni';tpr?ofallthc 
pen-.\niehcan  natioos. 

Roosevelt,  Churchill 


...-do. 
..-do. 

..-do. 
....do. 


do 

Roosevelt,  Churchdl, 
Chianp  Kai-shek. 

Rooaevelt,  Cbarchill,  Sta- 
lin. 

Rooeevelt,  Charcfaill.  M. 
Ismet  Inonu. 

Rooeevelt,  Churchill 


Buenos  Aires 


Atlantic  Ocean  ahourd  the 
AufUita  and  Frinct  vt 

Washington,  D.  C 

do .. 

CaxaWanca.  North  Africa.. 
W'ashington.  D.  C 


Qa«»bec,  Canada 

North  Africa  (announce- 
ment made  from  Cairo). 
Teheran.  Iran 


General  sub'cct 


RooMTeH.  ChuTcbUl,  Ste- 
lla. 


Cairo.  Egypt 

Qnebfc,  Canada 

YalU  (in  the  Crimea) 


Dis<ni<W(1  the  strengthening  of  political, 
.    economic,  military,  and  Intollertuai  ties 

between  the  American  nations. 
Atlantic  Charter. 


Declaration  of  the  Tnifed  .Vatlons 
Prep«r»tion  of  stxategy  for  the  invasion  ot 

north  Africa. 
Unconditionsl  sjinrnder. 
Talks  probably  dealt  with  the  war  in  tha 

Paciflr. 
Allied  command  and  strategy. 
Paetflc  war  strategy. 

Allied  command  and  strafcpy. 

Allied  ,<:tr8tPity  with  particular  reference  to 
British-Turk i>!h  alliance. 

Allied  command  and  straiccy  mainly  con- 
ccrniMg  the  Pacific. 

Plaaned  th«  defeat,  oceupaiinn.  and  con- 
trol of  Oerniany;  the  r«ili.s»i-Kiissii»n 
borders;  aitd  tlie  polirieg  ^<^(nlr^llnK  lJU>r- 
at««rt  Europe.  Called  a  Vnitfsl  Natlont 
<x>n(ereuoa  and  arranvMi  (ur  rtflular  eaib 
mttation  between  the  Forrttn  ~ 
tertwefUMfilaTluve, 


The  very  Uatlnt  of  IMm  It  wnfereneet, 
pertonnUy  attended  by  our  Prrstdent.  be- 
Blniilni  Oecembfr  1.  1W«,  n^mpeU  u«  to 
Ui«  rn'opORiUon  ihAi  our  N«Uuii  Um  now 
pUood  tta  (Ml  nrnily  m  tht  pathway  to 
rndurtnt  world  p^hop  nnd  t^rtnin^t  iriim^^ 
II*  »t?px.  Cmmhly,  liny  VHilihitic  Amn  - 
Ictn,  thlnkinir  i»ithpr  in  l^rmn  of  our  own 
n«UonAl  iifpty  or  of  our  world  ir.Mwn.nl. 
blllty,  dwirr.i  that  wc  do  not  turn  our 
foot»tepa  backward.  In  fact,  tvtry  r«*- 
Bon— aeography.  !«elf-pr<»servRtlon.  com- 
mon sense,  and  duly  to  ourselves  and 
humanity—these  all  compel  ut  to  per- 
form our  full  share  for  an  enduring  world 
peace. 

The  life  of  my  own  late  distinguished 
son  was  not  more  dear  to  me  than  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
sons  of  American  parents.  Yes;  even  the 
sons  of  our  enemies  who  have  died  In 
this  hellish,  global  war  were  also  dear  to 
their  parents  and  to  their  nations.  Wars 
must  cease,  and  America  must  keep  her 
feet  planted  firmly  on  the  pathway  to 
permanent  peace. 

As  we,  the  Representatives  in  this  great 
legislative  House,  return  to  our  respec- 
tive congressional  districts  this  Easter- 
tide, I  challenge  your  thinking  and  ac- 
tion to  the  proposition  that  we  shall  dis- 
seminate sound,  unselfish,  constructive 
thinking,  together  with  reverent  and  sin- 
cere prayer:  that  out  of  this  peace  con- 
ference on  AprU  25  at  San  Francisco 
there  shaU  evolve  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  nations 
a  good-faith  determination  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  proposition  that  there  shall 
be  established  a  firmly  working  world 
order  sincerely  dedicated  to  enduring 
world  peace.  Gentlemen.  I  have  Included 
in  my  remarks  a  reference  to  sincere  and 
reverent  prayer,  because  prayer  is  the 
universal  language  of  all  mankind. 
There  can  be  no  firm  foundation  for  en- 


durtnt  petee  whlrh  dof»s  not  ln(>hide  a 
rementlng  of  spirit  u*l  turvf>  wnd  ^niwrr. 
Thtrtfort,  1  mpwUuUy  thaUente  you 
to  tht  prcMiliInn  that  ax  wt^  iHurn  to 
our  PtiptOWt  tfJ)«lM(H»  wr  Ukrwiw  rliwl. 

WntP  thp  thinkini  or  our  proplr  thr»t»iM, 
to  th*  end  Uml  thi^y  Rhail  ii^npw  nnd 
MiU^tiBthpn  thpir  dptprmlnaiion  for 
world  pcfttT.  no  that  an  w*  rrlurn  hpr« 
to  IPBi.Mnto  ttflpr  the  Kanter  ptppm.  we 
Bhall  come  with  our  hearts,  minds,  and 
spirit,^  strrnRlhrncd  and  firmly  set  In  the 
pathway  to  enduring  world  peace.  Let 
us.  you  and  I,  Individually  and  as  a  group, 
do  our  utmost  to  the  end  that  those  who 
have  already  died  In  this  global  conflict 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain,  and  that 
never  again  by  reason  of  any  lack  on  our 
part  shall  there  be  global  war.  This, 
gentlemen,  requires  100-percent  dedica- 
tion on  our  part,  Individually  and  col- 
lectively. 

Yes.  gentlemen,  nothing  less  than  this 
very  dedication  to  an  enduring  world 
peace  at  this  Eastertide  in  connection 
with  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  April 
25.  will  be  doing  our  duty  by  our  Na- 
tion, by  the  world,  and  by  our  Creator. 
Our  posterity  must  not  be  slain  in  wars 
by  reason  of  what  we  fall  to  do  here. 

Certainly,  never  in  modem  history  has 
a  like  opportunity  existed  to  initiate  a 
world  cooperation  for  world  peace,  world 
understanding,  and  brotherhood.  I  am 
aware  that  the  world  machinery  founda- 
tion at  San  Francisco  will  be  essentially 
political,  but  this,  gentlemen,  is  essen- 
tially the  foundation  of  world  coopera- 
tion In  matters  of  trade,  commerce, 
money,  health  and  other  international 
and  related  major  problems.  Tliis  world 
has  been  catapulted  into  one  world 
neighborhood,  and  unless  we  think  and 
act  in  such  terms,  the  world  civilization 
cannot  survive.  Already  our  Nation  has 
made  footsteps  on  the  pathway  to  in- 


A1507 

tematlonal  cooperation  In  matters  of 
trade,  commerce,  aviaUon.  and  money 
International  commissions  and  confer- 
ences have  already  mixed  a  gieat  deal 
of  international  understanding  good- 
will, and  cooperaUon.  These  founda- 
tions will  immediately  be  built  upon  after 
the  San  Francisco  Conference.  We  have 
entered  a  new  era.  Without  shackling 
or  diminishing  our  own  political  or  eco- 
nomic security  we  must  and  shall  shoulder 
our  world  neighbors'  political  responsi- 
bilities. Nothing  less  than  this  per- 
manent footstep  in  the  established  path- 
way to  permanent  peace  by  our  NaUon 
at  San  Francisco  will  endure.  Nothing 
less  than  unanimity  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  in  support  of  it  by  the 
people  of  America  will  make  an  enduring 
world  peace. 


Whafi  Below  the  Surface? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JIMKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVI8 

Tuesday,  March  i7.  1945 

Mr,  HAND.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  supported 
and  votwl  for  the  May-Batley  bill  wht?n 
U  wai  before  the  Hqu«<»,  Uit>  nui*P  draft 
bill  and  uv^ry  moMUiH?  wlUch  had  bwu 
rpiHmunvnUwl  in  aid  ol  iho  liniiuitt  «uid 
fcut^owiafwl  war  «»f?vM'l  oai iiPd  \m\  b.v  <  ur 
aruiPd  tM[\pK  I  cannot,  how«>vpr."  nup* 
poll  Uip  confriTncp  rrporl,  \nhich  nub- 
St  II  ui pa  A  otmu>l«?lely  now  bill  for  the  bUl 
hpif lofoir  pi»w.t^  by  the  Mouse. 

The  bill  sub»lllulpd  by  the  committP« 
of  conference  waa  nol.  so  far  as  1  know, 
rrcommcnded  by  any  military  authority. 
The  only  arKument  that  I  have  hoard 
seriously  advanced  in  its  behalf  Is  Uial  It 
Is  better  than  nothing.  It  secjns  to  me 
on  the  contrary.  It  is  worse  than  any- 
tlilng  that  has  been  proposed  to  the  Con- 
gres.s  for  .«some  time. 

There  Is  not  one  word  In  the  proposed 
legislation  which  will  put  one  slacker  to 
work.  According  to  the  pious  preamble 
contained  in  section  2.  every  Individual, 
which  means  men  and  women  of  every 
age.  shall  have  an  obligation  to  sorve  the 
Nation  in  an  essential  activity.  Tliere  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  enforces  this 
provision.  It  is  wholly  Ineffective  for 
this  purpose. 

Instead,  lurking  beneath  the  cloak  of 
alleged  national  service,  we  find  a  seizure 
of  all  Industry  and  all  labor,  which  here- 
after will  not  be  controlled  by  labor  and 
management,  which  have  done  such  a 
magnificent  job  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
war.  but  will  be  vested  solely  in  the  au- 
thority of  one  man.    He  may  designate 
the  number  of  workers  by  age,  sex.  or 
occupational  qualifications,  which  may 
be  employed  in  any  area  of  the  United 
States.    All  persons  are  prohibited  from 
working,  and  workers  are  prohibited  from 
accepting  employment  without  the  bless- 
ing  of  this  one  man.    Whatever  em- 
ployer or  employee  violates  any  one  of 
the  multitudinous  reguJations.  which  are 
bound  to  be  promulgated  under  this  act. 
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Is  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  a  year 
in  jail,  again  because  one  man  sajrs  so. 
Is  it  argued  that  the  bill  provides  for  an 
appeal?  The  appeal  tribunals  are  cre- 
ated and  regulated  by  this  same  one  man. 

There  Is  no  one  living,  regardless  of 
his  good  will  or  great  ability,  to  whom 
the  United  States  shoiild  be  surrendered 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 

This  measure  on  the  one  hand  is  in- 
effective, and  on  the  other  hand  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous.  I  have  in  the  past, 
and  will  in  the  future,  support  to  the 
limit  the  prosecution  of  this  war;  but 
under  the  guise  of  such  support,  I  cannot 
be  lured  into  such  a  drastic  concentration 
power  vested  in  this  or  any  other 
administration. 


Invettisation  of  Station  KFl,  Los  Anf  eles, 
Calif. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PAHERSON 

or  CAUrOK>TIA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  things  whicn  we  in  America 
must  protect  above  all.  The  right  to 
speak  up  at  any  time  is  one  of  our  most 
treasured  rights.  This  possession  of 
free  speech  is  still  with  us  in  great  de- 
gree. I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  a 
public-communications  facility  should 
abandon,  through  bias,  a  policy  of  pre- 
senting all  sides  of  all  issues. 

In  the  past  year  or  so  we  have  heard 
much  about  certain  members  of  the  ra- 
dio broadcasting  industry  limiting  the 
right  of  expression  of  several  news  ana- 
l3rsts.  even  though  the  Pederal  Communi- 
cations Commission  did  not  find  them 
objectionable,  nor  was  there  a  lack  of 
sponsors  in  these  instances.  Unless  the 
public  was  much  misinformed,  these  de- 
nials of  broadcasting  facilities  were 
simply  arbitrary  decisions  on  the  part  of 
the  management  of  the  radio  companies 
Involved. 

At  the  moment,  we  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  a  similar  problem.  It  is  a 
sudden,  deliberate,  and  arbitrary  denial 
of  broadcasting  facilities  to  commenta- 
tors whose  views  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  a  station's  owner.  Six  news 
commentators  were  put  off  the  air.  Five 
sponsors  of  the  products  they  advertised 
were  financially  affected.  Thousands  of 
radio  listeners  were  denied  the  informa- 
tion they  sought  on  this  station. 

This  action  is  not.  to  my  mind,  serv- 
ing the  public  interest.  An  arbitrary 
whim,  allowing  no  one  else  but  the  sta- 
tion's owner  to  express  his  views,  cannot 
be  Judged  as  freedom  of  speech. 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  I,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues,  drew  up  the 
following  resolution,  asking  a  reconsid- 
eration of  its  policy,  by  radio  station 
KFT: 

Wher«as  radio  station  KFT.  In  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  Ofcltf.,  has  suddenly  and  arbi- 
trarily denied  Itt  faculties  to  a  number  of 


Whereas  the  public 


well-known  and  publl|:ly  favored  radio  news 
analysts;  and 


resentment  displayed 


to  the  vmderslgned  an^l  the  Pederal  Commu- 
nications Commission  |  has  been  Tolumlnous; 
and  I 

Whereas  It  Is  felt  thit  this  Is  censorship  on 
a  medium  of  public  communication ;  be  it 
therefore  | 

Resolved,  that  the  ufaderslgned  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  united  States  urge  and 
advise  radio  station  fCFl.   that  said   public 
facility  look  into  its  dresent  p>olicy  to  deter- 
mine If  this  policy  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Ellis  E.  Patterso^,  Ned  R.  Healy.  George 
P.  MUler.  F^ck  R.  Havenner,  Jer- 
ry Voorhls.  uordon  L.  McDonough, 
Clyde  Dcyl^.  Chet  Holiaeld,  Helen 
Gahagan  Douglas.  John  Phillips. 
i 
^ 


HooTer  Says  Pofiti|cal  Rifhts  Must  Be 
Assared  In  Charter 


EXTENSION  pP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBEir  A.  GRANT 

or  I^IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Mhrch  27,  1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles by  Herbert  Hoover,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  $tates.  on  the  coming 
conference  at  San  |Yancisco: 

Hoovm    Sats    PoLrncAL    Rights    Must    Bi 
AssTJKHi  ^  Chaktxb 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

In  the  last  article  I  stated  that  positive 
standards  of  political  rights  of  nations  and 
men  should  be  incorp  crated  at  San  Prancisco 
If  we  are  to  mobilize  :he  moral  and  spiritual 
forces  of  the  world  In  the  charter  of  peace. 

Some  of  these  prljiclples  and  Ideals  are 
stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  pajt  of  them  in  his  Pour- 
teen  Points.  Part  o^  them  appear  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Sorhe  of  them  are  referred 
to  In  the  Moscow  Declaration  and  the  Yalta 
Declaration.  Many  ofl  them  are  thus  accept- 
ed by  the  United  Nations,  but  they  are  not 
impressed  in  any  binding  treaty.  It  would 
not  seem  unreascnabile  that  they  should  be 
codified  and  specifically  stated  in  the  new 
charter  of  peace.  If  so,  we  may  at  least  have 
a  hope  that  the  day  mpiy  come  when  they  will 
prevail. 

PRIKCIPI.Zal    CONDENSXS 


Ions  we  can  condense 
principles  and  stand- 
n  nations: 
t  or  aimexations,  ter- 


inges  that  do  not  ac- 
cpressed  wishes  of  the 


Prom  these  declar 
some  of  these  specifl 
ards  of  conduct  betwi 

1.  No  aggrandlzemi 
rltorial  or  other. 

2.  No  territorial  c 
cord  with  the  freely 
jMople  concerned. 

3.  The  restoration  it  sovereign  rights  and 
self-government  to  tbiose  who  have  been  de 
prived  of  them.  | 

4.  The  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  their 
form  of  government  by  free  and  unfettered 
elections  and  secret  bfillot. 

5.  Equality  in  tra 


6.  Freedom  of  the 

7.  Disarmament  of 

8.  Reduction  In  ar 
Of  equal  important 


seas  in  peacetime, 
iggressor  nations, 
of  all  nations, 
to  these  standards  of 


conduct  between  nations,  the  history  of  the 
last  30  years  cries  out)  for  the  establishment 
of  definite  rights  an|  protections  to  indl- 
vldiial  htiman  beings.  These  principles  have 
been  eloquently  proc^Umed  time  and  again 


as  elements  of  peace  by  the  leaders  In  this 
war.     They  include: 

9.  Protection  from  execution  or  Imprison- 
ment without  fair  trial. 

10.  Prohibitions  against  compulsory  labor 
or  slavery  in  any  disguise. 

11.  Protections  to  minorities  and  backward 
peoples. 

12.  The  freedom  of  the  pre«e  and  religion. 
And  wliy  not  again  fly  those  great  banners 

at  the  masthead  of  the  charter? 

13.  Renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy. 

14.  The  relations  between  nations  must  be 
founded  upon  honor  and  justice. 

PROPOSAL   OUTtlN* 

My  proposal  is  therefore,  first,  that  such 
fundamental  principles  and  Ideals  shall  be 
set  out  in  the  charter  itself.  The  security 
council  would  then  have  standards  of  con- 
duct upon  which  to  make  decisions.  And  of 
equal  importance,  if  they  be  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  at  least  public  opinion  can  define. 
Judge,  and  support.  Without  them  the  San 
Prancisco  charter  will  not  be  a  chart  of  peace. 
It  will  be  simply  another  transitory  pact  or  a 
declaration. 

My  second  proposal  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Dxmibarton  Oaks  plan  includes  the 
creation  of  one  world  committee  to  promote 
economic  welfare  and  another  to  promote 
social  welfare.  Therefore.  I  propose  the  crea- 
tion of  a  third  world  committee  to  promote 
political  rights.  It  is  a  more  Important  func- 
tion than  the  other  two  world-wide  com- 
mittees, great  as  they  are. 

If  we  are  to  delegate  any  part  ol  our  na- 
tional sovereignty,  we  have  a  right  to  know 
exactly  what  the  standards  of  conduct  of 
other  nations  are  to  be.  If  the  five  great  na- 
tions are  to  be  above  the  law  through  thU 
voting  formula,  it  becomes  all  the  more  Im- 
portant that  we  definitely  express  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  to  which  they  are  committed 
In  relation  to  the  smaller  nations  and  our- 
selves. 


Seven  Salient  Points 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  article  by  Raymond  Moley 
is  a  very  able  evaluation  of  the  contri- 
bution that  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  makes  to  the  success  of  the  San 
Prancisco  Conference  by  the  series  of  ar- 
ticles now  appearing  over  his  name. 

As  Mr.  Moley  points  out,  the  American 
delegates  to  that  conference  have  been 
assured  that  they  will  be  free  agents, 
and  "thus  they  are  not  bound  by  the 
stubborn  Washington  policy  of  refusing 
to  use  the  great  ability  and  rich  experi- 
ence of  the  former  President." 

Mr.  Moley's  comments  follow: 
SsviN   Salient  Points 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Herbert  Hoover's  proposed  seven  additions 
to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  should  be  one 
of  the  bases  of  -,he  American  delegation's  con- 
tribution at  San  Prancisco.  Neither  political 
differences  nor  the  personal  antagonism  of 
the  administration  to  Mr  Hoover  himself 
should  lead  our  delegation  to  ignore  sugges- 
tions like  this.  The  President  assured  Sen- 
ator Vandenbebc  that  the  delegates' were  to 
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be  free  agents,  and  thus  they  are  not  bound 
by  the  stubborn  Washington  policy  of  refus- 
ing to  use  the  great  ability  and  rich  expe- 
rience «.f  the  former  President. 

Two  general  principles  dominate  all  seven 
of  the  Hoover  proposals.  The  first  is  that 
peace  plans  already  prepared  or  to  be  adopted 
at  San  Prancisco  should  rrcognize  that  the 
ultimate  building  of  peace  should  be  evolu- 
tionary. Plans  should  provide  room  for 
change  and  growth.  Plrst  steps  should  be 
cautious,  but  should  be  carefully  aimed  at  a 
long-time  goal.  In  short,  the  direction,  not 
the  length  of  the  step,  is  important. 

In  line  with  this  principle.  Mr.  Hoover 
proposes  a  periodic  revision  of  treaties  at 
Intervals  of.  say.  10  years.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  progressive  disarmament  of 
the  United  Nations  after  the  complete  dis- 
armament of  the  enemy  has  been  assured. 
This  would  presumably  be  a  slow  but  pro- 
gressive process  The  final  Hoover  point  on 
this  score  is  that  peacemaking  should  be 
slow.  The  chief  reason  for  this  would  be  to 
permit  the  hot  passions  of  war  to  die  away 
before  the  shape  of  the  world  is  fixed. 

The  second  Hoover  principle  is  that  we 
should  avoid  putting  too  much  weight  on  a 
general  world  organization,  at  least  in  the 
first  years  of  its  existence.  Hence,  his  belief 
in  regional  organizations  to  provide  means 
close  to  each  nation  to  deal  with  matters 
which  are  not  of  world-wide  concern.  He 
would  provide  regional  councils  in  each  great 
area  to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tions in  that  area.  Asia.  Europe,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  might  be  such  regions. 

Probably  the  most  original  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
proposals  deals  with  the  controversial  issue 
of  whether  our  delegate  on  the  Security 
Council  should  be  empowered  to  authorlae 
the  use  of  force  without  the  approval  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Hoover  would  not  give  such 
power  to  our  representative  but  to  the  Presi- 
dent. But  he  would  bind  the  President  by 
a  majority  of  the  Joint  Senate  and  House 
Porelgn  Relations  Committees  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  final  decision  should  be 
submitted  to  Congress.  This,  in  effect, 
would  provide  a  restraint  on  the  President 
and  at  the  same  time  would  make  prompt 
action  possible  In  a  crisis. 

Mr.  Hoover  s  suggestions  embody  the  wis- 
dom of  experience. 


The  Manpower  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or   NIW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
powers  granted  Mr.  Byrnes  in  this  new 
manpower  bill  are  amazing  in  an  Amer- 
ica dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  lib- 
erty and  most  certainly  reflect  on  that 
private  enterprise  and  free  labor  that 
have  outstripped  the  world  in  production 
in  this  war.  Every  contract,  arrange- 
ment, undertaking,  or  relationship  un- 
der which  an  individual  undertakes  to 
perform  a  ser\'ice  for  another  comes  im- 
der  the  terms  of  this  bill  with  its  regi- 
mentation and  Jail  penalties.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  Mr.  Byrnes  or  anyone  else 
ring  this  kind  of  curfew  in  the  United 
States  and  like  Representative  Mc- 
Donough. of  California,  whose  five  sons 
are  in  our  armed  forces — one  with  Pat- 
ton  on  the  road  to  Berlin  and  another 


with  our  naval  forces  striking  close  to  the 
Jap  mainland — I  do  not  believe  our 
fighting  men  want  their  families  back 
home  thus  strait-jacketed. 


The  War  Imposes  a  "Hard"  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

THK  WAR  IMPOSES  A  HARD  PXACX 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Take  one  German  city, 
Cologne,  where  Allied  troops  are  now  in 
charge.  Or.  more  accurately,  take  what  Is 
left  of  It.  Cologne  had  a  built-up  area  of 
3,320  acres.  Today  only  1,320  acres  of  it  re- 
main. Fully  2.000  acres  have  been  utterly 
destroyed  because  the  Nazis  have  forced  their 
victims  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

Cologne  was  bombed  167  times  altogether. 
It  suffered  five  times  as  much  damage  as 
Stalingrad.  Devastated  Cologne  Is  like  otl^er 
German  cities  which  have  preceded  It  to  sub- 
stantial destruction.  It  Is  the  pattern  of  de- 
struction to  come  if  Hitler  Is  determined  to 
pull  all  Germany  down  with  him,  as  he  is 
showing  every  sign  of  doing. 

These  facts  have  a  political  meaning  as 
well  as  a  military  meaning.  They  mean  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  real  argument  among 
the  Allies  as  to  whether  a  hard  peace  or  a 
soft  peace  should  be  Imposed  on  Germany. 
The  military  people  are  certain  that  the  Is- 
sue is  rapidly  settling  Itself. 

It  is  being  settled  not  primarily  on  the 
drafting  board  of  the  peace-framers^  but 
by  the  extent  of  devastation  of  Allied  bbnlb- 
Ing  which  the  Germans  have  brought  upon 
their  country.  ' 

In  the  condition  of  Germany  toda/^'Biere 
is  little  that  Is  like  what  prevailed  in  ^8«t-- 
many  toward  the  end  of  World  War  ife.  1. 
Then,  It  Is  true,  the  Infiow  of  raw  materials 
was  cut  off  by  the  blockade.  Pood  supplies 
were  running  desperately  low.  Morale, 
which  didnt  have  Hitler's  gun  at  Its  back, 
was  fast  ebbing. 

But  there  are  differences  which  are  more 
significant  than  the  parallels.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  No.  1,  Germany's  Industrial  plant 
was  left  Intact.  Its  ability  to  recover  was 
largely  unimpaired.  Today  its  induitrlal 
plant  Is  in  the  process  of  being  bombed  to 
bits.  In  his  fanatical  fight  to  gain  a  few 
more  weeks  or  a  few  more  months,  Hitler 
is  acting  to  throw  his  whole  Indxistrlal  plant 
Into  the  fire.  At  the  end  of  World  War  No.  1, 
German  territory  had  hardly  felt  the  singe 
of  battle;  the  Allies  hadn't  laid  a  glove  on 
the  German  homeland.    They  have  today. 

And  there  are  additional  reasons  why 
Washington  concludes  that  the  issue  of  a 
soft  versus  a  hard  peace — even  as  a  mat- 
ter of  degree — is  now  largely  foreclosed  by 
the  events  of  the  war.    They  are  these: 

The  air  people  here,  American  and  British 
alike,  are  repwrtlng  that  the  experts  who 
have  moved  into  the  Rhlnelana  in  the  wake 
of  the  ground  forces  are  finding  more  rather 
than  less  damage  from  Allied  bombing,  and 
that  almost  uniformly  air  reconnaissance 
had  underestimated  the  destruction.  They 
are  finding,  according  to  the  cTldence  reach- 


ing Washington,  that  the  devastation  Is  at 
least  15  percent  greater  than  aerial  photo- 
graphs disclosed.  This  U  true  in  all  the 
German  centers  recently  occupied  and  in 
consequence  the  experts  are  increasing  their 
estimates  of  the  damage  done  to  cities  still 
In  Nazi  hands. 

Cologne  has  not  even  been  the  worst. 
Other  cities  have  already  been  blasted  harder; 
Berlin,  Bremen.  Hamburg,  and  the  large  in- 
dustrial centers  In  the  Ruhr  h..ve  been  sub- 
jected to  comparable,  perhaps  even  harder, 
bombing.  Essen  and  Dortmund,  there  U  rea- 
son to  believe.  wlU  be  found  to  be  as  'badly 
off  as  Cologne  when  Allied  troops  move  in. 
The  Russians  have  razed  much  of  the  in- 
dustrial areas  of  Silesia  and  are  Justly  ap- 
propriating most  of  what  remains. 

The  military  fact  is  that  as  the  Germans 
continue  to  resist,  other  already  hard-hit 
cities  and  industrial  centers  will  have  to 
undergo  the  same  but  more  sustained  treat- 
ment. If  Hitler  thinks  of  defending  Berlin 
to  the  last  German  in  a  prolonged  siege,  the 
Reich  capiui  will  be  virtually  wiped  out. 
German  manpower  has  been  sapped.  Ger- 
man transportation  is  sagging  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

The  political  conclusion  Is  that  the  war  Is 
already  imposing  many  of  the  peace  terms  on 
the  enemy.  Of  course,  Germany  can  be  re- 
built. But  not  for  many  years  to  come. 
Allied  strength  will  never  come  from  Ger- 
many's weakness,  but  American  offlcial  opin- 
ion is  taking  the  view  that  German  weak- 
ness Is  going  to  be  self-imposed — through 
the  whirlwind  she  has  brought  upon  her- 
self—for, perhaps,  a  half  century. 


Division  of  Poland  Held  MorUl  Sin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Indiana's  First 
Congressional  District  are  distressed  and 
disappointed  over  the  Yalta  decision  re- 
garding Poland.  Americans  of  all  na- 
tionalities are  hoping  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  will  correct  the  wrong 
done  our  ally.  Dr.  Stojowskl  has  cor- 
rectly termed  Poland's  plight  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Describing  Poland  as  an  outpost  of  western 
civilization  and  a  bulwark  of  Christianity, 
Dr.  Siglsmond  Stojowskl,  New  York  Polish- 
born  pianist,  expressed  sadness  in  Denver  to- 
day over  the  partitioning  of  Poland  and 
termed  it  "The  mortal  sin  of  Europe." 

Stojowskl  said  Poland  was  not  without  ita 
faults,  but  the  division  of  Poland  In  the 
eighteenth  century  and  again  in  recent  days 
is  a  mortal  sin  and  an  evil  that  can  only  en- 
gender more  evil. 

"The  world  at  large  1»  too  busy  and  too 
shallow-minded  to  see  what  Is  happening." 
said  Stojowskl,  as  he  held  out  little  hope  that 
Dumbarton  Oaks  or  the  approaching  United 
Nations  conference  in  San  Prancisco  can  do 
anything  to  promote  permanent  world  peace 
"if  the  diplomats  perpetuate  Injustice  and 
dispense  with  a  moral  foundation." 

"At  the  risk  of  displeasing  the  Communists, 
who  Indorse  that  philosophy  only  because 
they  don't  know  Its  practical  applications 
when  It  Is  armed  with  physical  force,  tb* 
suppression  of -eastern  Poland  is  like  turning 
the  powerfiil  light  of  Christian  civilization 
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•way  from  the  manes  yet  untutored  and  In 
need  of  Cbrtat. 

"Aa  a  cltbRn,"  Stojowskl  aaid.  1  am  deeply 
saddened  that  America's  first  commitment 
with  what  Is  called  the  United  Nations 
should  be  participation  In  the  mortal  sin  of 
Europe.  In  my  opinion  It  Is  an  act  of  political 
short-sightedness  and  moral  ineqtilty." 


Tkc  Fif  ktiBf  One  Hiuuired  aad  Sixty-third 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSnELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THX  HOXJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaji,  March  27,  1945 

Mc  ICANSFIELr  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  In  receipt  of  a  newspaper 
article  carried  in  the  Oreat  Palls  (Mont. ) 
Tribune  of  March  23.  This  article  por- 
trays the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  Forty-flrat  Division  in  the  Pacific, 
and  especially  the  magnificent  part  per- 
formed by  Montana's  own  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
know  many  of  these  boys,  and  their 
fighting  record  is  on  a  par  with  any  other 
outfit  and  speaks  for  itself. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-third 
Infantry  won  the  first  Presidential  cita- 
tion awarded  the  Forty-first  Division. 
It  is  an  outfit  that  we  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation  are  proud  of.  We  salute  the 
regiment,  and  the  division  to  which  it 
belongs,  for  its  valor.  Our  debt  to  those 
boys  is  one  we  will  never  forget. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  states  the  case  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-third  better  than  I  can. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  included  in  the  Rccoio: 

Oi»«  HtnnwxD  and  Sixtt-thihd  RrcrMorr 
Ftosi  IfoMTANA  Past  or  Olobbt  Comsat 
Ouirir 

HsLSKA.  March  22. — Somewhere  on  Uln- 
danao  today  doughboys  of  Uncle  Sam's  old- 
est World  War  No  2  combat  division  In  point 
of  continuous  overseas  service — the  Forty- 
first — ^wUl  obse'^e  their  third  anniversary  of 
straggle  with  the  Jspanese. 

But  the  doughfoots  probably  will  pass  the 
axmlveraary  as  ustial— scrapping.  Tuesday 
night  they  repulsed  Jap  counterattacks 
above  San  Roque  on  the  Philippine  Island. 

Since  March  Xt,  1M2,  the  division  has 
blaaed  a  trail  of  aocompllahments  across  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  sbaxing  honors 
with  the  Thirty-second  Infantry  as  the 
United  States  Army's  first  combat  outfits  to 
go  overseas.  The  Forty-first  is  comprised  of 
man  from  Oregon  Washington.  Idaho,  and 
Montana.  Men  of  Michigan  and  Wixonsia 
make  up  the  Thirty-second. 

Made  up  of  ffational  Guard  units,  the 
Forty-first  has  established  Itself  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  divisions  in  the  Pacific. 
Tbe  organisation  made  the  first  amphibious 
landing  in  tbs  Southwest  Pacific  when  it 
crashed  ashore  at  Balamsua.  setting  the  pace 
for  many  such  operations  to  follow. 

aSVSBAL   CAMPAIGNS 

The  doughboys  of  the  Northwest  division 
fought  through  the  Buna-Ssnananda-Gona 
ramiMtgn;  then  later  smashed  the  Japs  st 
Altaps.  aoUandla.  Wakde.  and  Biak.  Most 
recently  th»y  mvaded  Mindanao  at  Zambo- 
anga:  have  proceeded  brL'kly  to  gain  the 
upper  hand  over  a  stubborn  foe. 


At  Salanaaua  the  Forty- first  set  a  record 
for  continuous  fighting,  slugging  it  out  with 
the  Nipponese  for  78  dfcys  and  nights  with- 
out relief.  When  thi  Forty-first  trudged 
away  from  that  encotinter  they  were  ac- 
claimed by  their  buddlles  as  "the  fightlngest 
lugs  In  the  Pacific."      I 

The  Forty-first  has  also  been  a  godsend  to 
Army  Intelligence.  It  ihad  taken  more  Jap 
prisoners,  prior  to  the  Leyte  invasion,  than 
any  other  division. 

Its  share  of  honors  has  come  to  the  Forty- 
first.  A  total  of  1.218  awards  and  decora- 
tions have  been  plnnedi  on  doughboys  of  the 
division,  and  three  Presidential  citations  have 
been  bestowed  to  outstlrlp  every  other  outfit 
In  the  Pacific  theater.  | 

MOnXT    MdNTANANS 

The  One  Hundred  an^  Sixty-third  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Forty-^flrst  Division  is  com- 
prised almost  wholly  df  MonUnans,  but  of 
late  has  changed  a  uittle  through  combat 
replacements.  A  National  Guard  unit,  the 
One  Hundred  and  Slaty-third  won  promi- 
nence In  the  Battle  of  Sanananda  which  was 
fought  from  January  2!to  23.  1943.  For  this 
battle  the  One  Hundreil  and  Sixty-third  re- 
celred  the  first  Presideatial  citation  awarded 
the  Forty -first  Division.  They  killed  1,391 
Japs  and  took  10  prisoners.  A  single  bat- 
talion of  the  One  Huildred  and  Sixty-third 
captured  Wakde.  | 

A  perusal  of  the  coi^plement  of  the  One 
Hiuuired  and  Sixiy-thl^d  would  touch  prac- 
tically every  communltj  In  Montana,  includ 
Ing; 

Headquarters     Com 
Bozeman;     medical    d 
Service    Company, 
Dt^tachment   of  First 
Companies  A.  B.  C,  an 

talion.  Sidney.  Poplar 

and  Whitehall.  respectl\-fely;  Headquarters  De 
tachment.  Second  Battalion.  Bainvlle;  Com- 
panies E,  F,  G,  and  H,  fculbertson  and  Wolf 
Point,  Kalispell.  Glasgiw.  and  Billings,  re- 
spectively. 

Headquarters  Detachiient.  Third  Battalion, 
Billings;  Companies  I.  K,  L,  and  M,  Great 
Falls.  Lewiston.  BlUlngl  and  Chlnook-Baln- 
ville-Harlem.  respectively. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Quarter- 
master Regiment  was  comprised  of  National 
Guard  Reserves  from  Bozeman  and  Malta, 
while  the  One  Hundre4  and  Sixteenth  Med- 
ical Regiment  came  fram  Great  Falls.  The 
Antitank  Platoon  in  tile  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-third  Infantry  Regiment  was  composed 
of  Livingston  residents. 


ny.  Helena:  band, 
chment.    Whltfish; 

man;  Headquarters 
ttallon.    Whitehall; 

D  of  the  First  Bat- 

lozeman,  Harlowton, 


SoTiet  Secret  Police  Direct  Lobiin  Groop 

Miss  Cardwell  Says  Poles  Are  Sobjected 
to  Mock  Trials,  Hun  Deported  to  Asia 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  t  SADOWSKI 

or  MTCIflCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfePRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Marth  27.  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  myt  remarks  in  the 
RxcoiTD.  I  wish  to  intrude  the  following 
article  by  Ann  Su  Cardwell  that  appieared 
in  the  Detroit  News  ori  March  24,  1945: 
SovttT  SBcarr  Poucs  Di^bct  Litbuk  Geoup^— 
Miss  Caiowzu.  Sats  foLis  Aai  StraiEcrra 
»o  Mock  Tsiau.  Thkk  |  Dspobtxd  to  Asu 


(By  Ann  Su 

In  Ute  July  1944.  the  . 
the  Lublin  Committee  of 


Oardwell) 

8.  8.  R  recognized 
National  Liberation, 


which  arose  at  the  call  of  the  Polish  patriots 
in  Moscow.  Six  months  later  this  group  was 
replaced  by  a  provisional  government  of 
Poland.  To  clothe  this  body  with  a  sem- 
blance of  decency  and  legality,  mass  meetings 
attended  through  compulsion  and  managed 
by  the  NKVD  (Soviet  secret  pyollce)  were  re- 
ported to  have  demanded  such  a  government. 

From  the  character  of  the  men  in  that  Gov- 
ernment It  is  evident  that  the  voice  ot  the 
people  was  faked.  Blerut.  the  president,  has 
been  a  Soviet  citizen  since  1921;  Osupka,  the 
premier,  was  an  employee  of  cooperative  so- 
cieties in  pre-war  Poland  and  had  no  experi- 
ence whatever  in  international  affairs  or 
diplomacy — to  mention  only  the  leaders. 

From  Lublin  and  Moscow  broadcasts,  from 
American  JoumallatB,  from  reports  of  the 
Polish  underground — admitted  by  Americans 
who  know  to  be  the  world's  most  efficient — 
and  from  a  few  persons  who  have  come  out 
of  Poland,  it  is  possible  to  know  what  has 
been  happening  and  what  are  the  conditions 
of  life  in  that  country. 

NKVD  COLLICTS   EVIDENCI 

As  Germans  are  driven  out  of  a  district  the 
Polish  Government,  which  is  in  all  its  as- 
pects controlled  by  the  NKVD,  sends  repre- 
sentatives to  that  area  to  set  up  local  admin- 
istration and,  most  important  of  all,  organ- 
ize tribunals  to  try  immediately  traitors. 
Fascists,  and  all  collaborators. 

Under  these  heads  come  members  of  the 
underground  government  and  all  who  have 
given  them  the  slightest  assistance;  the 
Polish  Home  Army,  whose  one  occupation  was 
oppxDsltion  to  the  Germans;  priests,  profes- 
sors, teachers,  peasants  who  had  been  friend- 
ly to  the  home  army  and  anybody  who  had 
cooperated  with  It  in  any  way;  professional 
people  of  all  categories,  and  all  others  sus- 
pected of  being  enemies  of  the  people,  which 
means  disapproving  of  Soviet  Ideology. 
NKVD  agents  themselves  collect  the  evidence. 

Arrests  and  mock  -rials  -esult  in  execution 
or  deportation  to  Asiatic  Russia. 

All  reports  show  that  what  has  happened 
and  Is  happening  In  Poland  since  its  so- 
called  liberation  is  a  repetition  of  Soviet 
procedure  in  eastern  Poland  in  1939-40. 
Tralnloads  of  human  cattle  again  are  mov- 
ing across  Polish  plains  to  tmknown  destina- 
tions. Tens  of  thousands  have  thus  disap- 
peared already.  Prom  the  little  town  of 
Tamow  alone  some  800  school  children  have 
been  deported. 

IVIETOIOI  A  SPBPKCT 

No  one  is  above  suspicion;  during  the  first 
2  months  60  employees  of  the  ministry  of 
the  Interior  were  arrested  and  disappeared. 
But  the  home  army  Is  first  on  the  list.  It 
has  been  declared  Fascist,  and  its  complete 
extermination  demanded.  Yet  it  was  not 
loose  i^errilla  bands  but  an  integral  part 
of  the  Polish  armed  forces,  a  national  army 
and  so  recognized  by  America  and  Britain. 

In  a  Red  army  commander's  order— August 
24.  1944 — that  fell  into  Polish  hands.  General 
Bor  is  called  the  commander  of  the  Nation- 
alist Polish  Army. 

That  Russian  order,  let  me  say  in  passing, 
concerned  the  strict  prevention  of  any  aid 
reaching  the  Poles  in  the  Warsaw  uprising, 
although  dioring  the  latter  part  of  July  the 
Moscow  radio  had  continually  Incited  the 
Poles  to  rise  and  on  July  30  called  Warsaw 
to  arms.  August  1,  the  Red  army  being  at 
the  doors,  the  Polish  home  army,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Warsaw  population 
rose.    The  outlook  was  excellent. 

Immediately  Russian  fighting  on  that  sec- 
tor ceased,  Moscow  p.nd  Lublin  began  accus- 
ing the  Polish  Government  In  exile  and  Gen- 
eral Bor  of  ordering  a  premature  uprising  and 
collaboration  with  the  Germans. 

Red  armies  waited  at  the  Vistula  whUe  the 
Germans  made  rubble  of  the  Polish  capital 
and  killed  or  took  prisoner  its  people.  Ca- 
lumination  of  General  Bor,  President  Racz- 
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klewicz.  and  General  Sosnkowskl,  then  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Polish  Army,  filled  the 
Moscow  and  Lublin  press  and  broadcasts.  It 
happens  that  1  know  President  Raczklewlca 
and  General  Sosnkowskl  personally;  men  of 
the  highest  character,  long  public  service, 
and  a  credit  to  any  nation. 

COMMtTNISM    IN    SCHOOLS 

Schools  function  but  the  teaching  is  Com- 
munist. Announcement  Is  made  that  8 
universities  are  open  In  Lwow,  where  there 
was  1  university  and  1  engineering  school 
before  the  war.  Libraries,  laboratories,  and 
shops  were  plundered,  buildings  damaged 
or  destroyed,  the  1939  population  (320.000) 
Is  much  reduced,  professors  and  students 
killed  or  deported.  The  Idea  of  8  universities 
and  12  technical  schools  in  that  war-ravaged 
community  is  fantastic. 

Rural  reform  is  a  major  theme  with  the 
Lublin  group.  September  6,  1944.  it  con- 
fiscated without  compensation  all  holdings 
larger  than  125  acres  and  everything  on 
them;  likewise  smaller  properties  belonging 
to  "enemies  of  the  people,"  some  of  these 
peasants,  and  divided  them  among  the  land- 
less, measuring  the  allotments  by  stepping 
them  off.  Statistics  given  by  the  official  in 
charge  show  an  average  of  4.5  acres  to  a  man. 
In  certain  Instances  1  acre. 

Dissatisfaction  is  general  among  the  re- 
cipients. In  some  districts  i>easants  have 
refused  to  share  in  the  parcelation,  disap- 
proving both  of  the  method  and  the  results. 

Agrarian  reform  Implies  more  than  giving 
a  man  a  few  acres.  In  Poland  It  should 
mean  parcelation  with  compensation,  con- 
solidation of  scattered  holdings,  so  prevalent 
in  eastern  Poland  under  the  czars;  credit,  In- 
surance, price  stabilization,  agricultural  edu- 
cation, and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

ONE  HUNDRED  rrTTY-THREE  THOtTSAND  AND  SIX 
HUNDRED    NEW    HOMESTEADS 

The  pre-war  Polish  Government  had  made 
an  excellent  beginning,  having  created  153,- 
600  new  homesteads  averaging  23  acres  and 
enlarged  503  000  others  by  an  average  of  4S 
acres  between  1919-38.  Consolidation  had 
produced  859.000  profitable  holdings.  A 
total  of  225,000  acres  had  been  used  for 
model  farms  and  scientific  purposes.  The 
work  was  continuing  In  1939;  but  by  1938 
only  about  14  percent  of  Poland's  arable  land 
was  in  holdings  exceeding  125  acres. 

Great  landowners  played  a  wholly  Insig- 
nificant part  In  pre-war  Poland,  having  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  the  political  scene 
when  Poland  was  restored  In  1919.  They 
did  not  control  wealth.  I  recall  that  a  school 
for  sons  of  the  aristocracy  had  to  close  In  the 
1930"s  because  parents  of  the  boys  could  not 
find  cash  to  pay  the  very  modest  fees. 
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Stabilizing:  Manpower  on  the  Home  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     ' 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  supported  the  compromise  man- 
power bUl.  If  is  my  hope  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  reaffirm  what  the  House  has 
done  in  connection  with  the  final  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  There  are  some 
misguided  persons,  and  some  individuals 
who  should  know  better,  who  attempt  to 
characterize  the  legislation  as  anti- 
labor,  or  the  enslavement  of  the  worker. 


These  expressions,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not 
true. 

It  has  been  my  purpose.  In  keeping 
with  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times,  March  10.  to  support 
the  requests  of  the  President,  and  the 
leaders  of  our  armed  services,  in  this 
matter: 

TMLTJKt   IN    THE    SENATE 

The  long  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the 
adoption  of  a  manpower  bill  has  ended  with 
the  adoption  of  a  weak  and  watery  measure 
which  will  do  none  of  the  things  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  General  Marshall  and  Ad- 
miral King  have  asked  Congress  to  do  In 
order  to  give  adequate  support  to  our  fight- 
ing forces.  This  is  not  a  work-or-flght  bill. 
It  is  a  duck-the-lssue  bUl.  If  it  should  be 
enacted  into  law  it  would  not  add  a  single 
compulsion,  either  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
cruiting additional  workers  for  war  produc- 
tion or  of  keeping  such  workers  on  their  Jobs 
as  long  as  there  is  a  threatened  scarcity  of 
manpower  to  produce  the  weapyons  needed  by 
our  fighting  men.  The  Senate  bill  Is  a  sur- 
render to  Inertia,  to  complacency  and  to  po- 
litical expediency.  It  Is  instructive  to  note 
that  among  those  who  voted  for  it  are  some 
of  the  Senators  who  have  been  doing  the 
most  and  the  loudest  talking  about  all-out 
support  for  the  war  effort. 

The  present  situation  Is  not  entirely  hope- 
less. The  Senate  bill  now  goes  to  a  conference 
committee  representing  both  branches  of 
Congress,  which  will  have  before  It  not  only 
this  weak-kneed  thing  but  a  genuine  work- 
or-flght  bill,  the  May-Bailey  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  1.  With  the  President  again  ex- 
pressing yesterday  his  preference  for  the  May- 
Bailey  bill.  It  Is  possible  that  out  of  the  work 
of  the  conference  committee  there  will  come 
an  acceptable  bill  patterned  more  closely  on 
the  House  version  than  on  the  Senate  model. 
If  so.  something  can  be  salvaged  from  the 
long  delay  of  the  last  5  weeks.  If  not,  and  if 
the  Senate  bill  wins  cut,  there  will  not  be 
much  point  even  in  having  a  final  vote  on 
the  whole  business.  For  the  Senate  bill 
would  be  worse  than  useless.  In  the  sense  that 
It  would  merely  deceive  some  people  into  be- 
lieving that  something  effective  had  been 
done  by  Congress  to  answer  the  appeals  of 
General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King. 

In  this  case  the  best  thing  to  do'^bout 
manpower  legislation  would  be  to  forget  the 
whole  thing  untU  such  time  as  the  Senate  is 
ready  to  make  good  the  promise  It  gave  when 
It  helped  to  declare  war  on  Germany  and 
Japan — the  promise  which  said,  "To  bring 
the  conflict  to  a  successful  termination,  all 
the  resources  of  the  country  are  hereby 
pledged  by  Congress." 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  manpower  compro- 
mise, through  the  processes  of  give  and 
take  between  the  House  and  Senate,  is 
now  before  us  for  final  action.  I  believe 
the  editorial  from  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
Star  of  last  evening  is  a  fair  statement  of 
the  situation.    It  follows: 

MANPOWER    COMPROMISE 

Out  Of  a  very  good  House  bill  and  a  very 
poor  Senate  bill  the  conferees  on  manpower 
legislation  have  reached  a  compromise  which 
ought  to  meet  the  need  for  the  rest  of  the 
war. 

Enforced  by  penalties  applicable  against 
both  employers  and  employees  guilty  of 
willful  violation  of  regulations  to  be  Issued 
by  Director  of  War  Mobilization  Byrnes,  the 
effect  of  the  legislation  wUl  be  to  make  man- 
power available  In  critical  areas  or  plant* 
engaged  in  production  of  vital  war  materiaU 
and  to  freeze  employees  in  their  present  Jobs. 

Administration  of  the  legislation  presum- 
ably win  be  delegated  by  Idr.  Byrnes  to  the 
.War  Manpower  CommlSBlon.    That  adminis- 


tration may  be  difficult  and.  Jud-^lng  from 
past  experience  in.  say.  New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
may  cause  a  resentment  from  workers  which 
In  its  practical  effect  could  nullify  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation. 

But  If  approved,  as  It  should  be.  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  this  program  will  have 
a  legal  standing  and  a  resulting  prestige 
which  manpower  regulations  based  on  Execu- 
tive orders  have  never  possessed.  There  la 
ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  accept  It,  when  they  understand 
the  necessity  and  the  purpose,  as  they  have 
accepted  other  reasonable  wartime  restric- 
tions on  their  personal  liberty  of  choice. 

In  that  connection,  the  declaration  of 
policy  In  the  proposed  compromise  legisla- 
tion Is  highly  Important.  That  declaration 
explains  that  in  order  "adequately  to  sup- 
port the  Army  and  maintain  the  Navy  during 
the  war  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  declaration  of  war  pledging  all 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  to  bring  the  con- 
flict to  a  successful  termination,  every  Indi- 
vidual not  in  the  armed  forces  shall  have  an 
obligation,  when  called  upon,  to  serve  the 
Nation  in  an  activity  essential  to  the  war 
effort." 

That  declaration  of  policy  Is  excellent.  The 
only  trouble  with  It  is  tiiat  It  is  about  S  years 
late.  American  production  has  been  one  o< 
the  marvels  of  the  modern  world.  But  It  has 
been  marred  by  the  flaws  in  utilization  of 
manpower  and  the  waste  from  voluntarily 
Idle  manpower  which  In  the  main  resulted 
from  a  failure,  at  the  outset  of  this  war, 
to  strike  some  parallel  between  the  obligation 
of  the  citizen  drafted  for  service  at  the  front 
end  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  who  Is 
exempt  from  military  service  for  reasons  of 
sex.  age,  physical  condition,  or  the  nature  of 
his  employment. 

This  legislation  makes  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish that  parallel,  to  the  extent  that  is  prac- 
ticable at  this  stage  of  the  war.  Its  compul- 
sion, which  will  be  used  only  when  and  where 
necessary.  Is  not  to  be  compared  seriously  to 
the  compulsion  under  which  men  are  fighting 
against  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese.  But 
it  Is  suggested.  And  clothed  with  the  dignity 
of  a  law  of  the  land,  it  Is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  legislation  will  be  accepted  by  our 
people  in  the  realization  of  the  pressing 
necessity  not  to  weaken  here  at  home  until 
Germany's  unconditional  surrender  in 
Etirope  has  been  duplicated  by  Japan. 


Many  Poles  Vanish  in  Soviet  Fastnetses — 
Officials  Hunt  Vainlj  for  Thousands 
,    Deported  From  Red-Occopied  Areas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^'  Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Ann  Su  Cardwell,  that  appeared 
in  the  Detroit  News  of  March  23,  1945: 
Mant  Poles  Vanish  in  Sovnrr  Fastnesses — 

OmciALs    Hunt    Vainly    roa    Thousands 

Deposted  From  Red-Occupied  Asxas 
(By  Ann  Su  Cardwell) 

A  new  chapter  In  international  relations 
was  opened  when  Germany  attacked  Russia 
In  1941.  For  Poland  this  move  had  special 
significance.  In  1939-40  Soviet  authorities 
had  deported  some  1.500,000  Polish  dtizena 
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to  remote  district*  of  the  U.  8.  3.  R.  and,  dis- 
regarding international  law.  had  held  elec- 
tk>na  In  Soviet-occupied  Poland,  aa  a  result 
ol  which  all  that  area  had  been  Incorporated 
Into  the  Soviet  Republics  of  the  Ukraine  and 
White  Ruasla. 

These  two  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  3.  S.  R.  and  all  the  attendant  results  might 
have  been  rei^arded  by  the  Polish  Government 
as  stifflclent  cause  for  refusing  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Soviet  Union  xintll  the 
Oovcmment  of  the  latter  manifested  wliUng- 
nesa  to  atone  for  past  actions,  even  though 
Poles  and  Russians  now  were  fighting  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

However.  General  Slkorski's  government 
chose  to  be  magnanimous  and  in  July  1941 
signed  the  Pol uh -Soviet  pact  establishing 
diplomatic  relations,  providing  for  the  re- 
lease of  Poles  held  In  the  U  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
organization  of  a  Polish  army  in  that  country. 

Theoretically,  the  outlook  seemed  promis- 
ing. Strained  relations  k>etween  Poland  and 
Russia  appeared  to  be  easing.  Britain  and 
America  were  pleased  and  hailed  unanimity 
of  purpose — the  defeat  of  Germany. 

ocpoams  scATrraxD 

Hopes  were  not  to  be  fulfilled.  Ambassa- 
dors were  accredited  and  received,  but  from 
the  moment  of  the  Polish  offiaals'  arrival  m 
the  U.  8.  S.  R.  obstacles  cropped  up  in  the 
path  of  everything  they  tried  to  do.  as  I 
know  from  conversations  with  persons  who 
were  a  piut  of  that  establishment.  The 
Polish  Embassy  was  given  no  assi£tance  in 
locating  the  deported,  who  had  been  scattered 
over  north  Russia.  Siberia,  and  Kazakstan. 

In  consequence,  no  more  than  620.000  of 
the  deported  were  located  by  the  Polish 
delegates.  Of  theae.  271.323  reached  Polish 
headquarters  and  only  140.000  had  been  per- 
muted by  the  Soviet  Government  to  leave 
Russia  before  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
PoUah  OoT«mment  were  broken,  bringing  to 
an  ezul  all  army  recruiting  and  relief  work  by 
Follah  Ooremment  agencies. 

From  the  time  of  the  Polish  officials'  ar- 
rival In  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  they  had  sought  In 
▼ain  to  locate  some  8,300  Polish  officers  known 
to  have  t>een  Soviet  prisoners:  but  Soviet 
authorities  denied  all  knowledge  of  them. 
Ttie  Poles  traced  large  numbers  of  these  lost 
men  to  certain  priaoner-of-war  camps  and 
traced  their  removal,  but  whether  they  could 
not  discover.  The  disappearance  of  these 
thousands,  plus  other  groups  with  them  mak- 
ing a  10,000  total,  remained  a  mystery. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  the  Germans  an- 
nounced  the  dlacovery  of  mass  graves  In  the 
Katyn  Poreet.  and  area  they  bad  occupied  in 
the  U.  8  8  R  A  medical  commission  In- 
vestigated and  tasued  a  statement  decl&rlng 
that  the  bodies  found  were  those  of  Polish 
officers  interred  not  later  than  the  spring  of 
1940.  The  date  was  determined  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  bodies,  the  scrub  birch  growth 
on  the  graves  and  the  Innumerable  letters 
on  the  murdered  men.  The  numt>er  of  bodies 
was  estimated  at  approximately  10,000. 


This  statement  Is  detailed  and  lengthy. 
Compared  with  It  the  later  Soviet  attempt  to 
eetabliah  German  guilt  in  the  matter  seems 
wboUy  Ineffective. 

Unwilling  to  JeofMrdlae  the  unity  among 
the  United  Nations,  the  Poles  did  nothing 
furtbsr.  decUrlng  their  reedinees  to  resume 
friendly  relations  whenever  the  Soviets  were 
willing  to  meet  the  reasonable  terms  they 
•skMl.  chief  of  which  was  permlsslcn  to 
emeuate  the  flamllles  of  Polish  soldier*  from 
the  U.  8.  8  R.  They  would  leave  the 
boundary  quseUon  tintil  after  the  war. 

awhile,  the  Union  of  Polish  Patriots, 
by  the  SoTleta.  had  come  into  ex- 
In  Mosoow.  and  a  Polish  army  to  fight 
beside  the  Red  Armj  was  being  trained  by 
Bisd  Army  ofloers. 


Roinc  AXMT  ificKs  cxn.xs 

After  General  Slkorikls  tragic  death  In 
Jtily  1943.  Polish-Sovle ;  relations  underwent 
no  change  for  nearly  a  year.  Premier  Mlko- 
lajczyk.  Slkorskis  successor,  hoped  that  the 
Kremlin  would  be  con<  lllatory  and  said  and 
did  nothing  which  mlglit  offend.  The  Polish 
underground  regime  lo  rally  backed  the  Lon- 
don policy.  Even  wher  the  Lublin  Commit- 
tee for  the  Liberation  Qf  Poland  was  set  up 
and  approved  by  Moscdw.  with  the  proepect 
of  its  t>elng  transf ormei  1  into  a  Sovlet-recog- 
nlzed  Polish  goveriunent,  Mlkolajczyk  did  not 
protest. 

The  Polish  Premler'ii  willingness  to  con- 
ciliate and  compromlss  suited  Britain  and 
America,  which  did  not  want  the  perennial 
Polish  problem  comln ;  Into  the  limelight. 
They  wanted  to  keep  ;he  Russians  fighting 
Germans.  Who  knew  what  might  happen  if 
the  Poles  started  to  make  trouble? 

When  Red  armies  reached  the  Polish-Soviet 
frontiers,  driving  the  3ermans  t>ack  across 
Poland,  the  Polish  Hone  Army— the  under- 
ground— was  ordered  ty  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  come  out  in  I  he  open  In  the  areas 
where  the  Red  armies  pppeared  and  cooper- 
ate with  them.  This  otder  was  obeyed,  with 
the  result  that  while 
accepted  as  long  as  tl 
mediately  thereafter  of 
executed,  or  deported 
their  men  given  the  c| 
porn  ted  Into  the  Red 
ierskl's  Polish  army. 

These  occurrences,  wikh  dates  and  names  of 


aome-army  help  was 

battle  was  on.  Im- 

^cers  were  imprisoned, 

the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 

lolce  of  being  Incor- 
ly  or  General  Zym- 


troops  involved,  were 


places  and  officers  and 

reported  to  the  Polish  (Jovernment.  Yet  It 
still  was  so  desirous  of  iolng  nothing  to  spoil 
a  possible  rapprochement  or  embarrass  Brit- 
ain and  America  that  It  ordered  a  continua- 
tion of  its  policy  of  co<)peration  with  Soviet 
troops. 

Such  was  the  Bituatijn  up  to  the  date  of 


the  Warsaw  uprising  of 


1944. 


EXTENSION 


I  OP 


Wk«  Is  Gettiok  the  Food? 

REMARKS 


:; 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 


or  NXW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I^KPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  Marlph  26.  1945 

Mr,  GAMBLE.  mJ-.  Speaker,  under 
dnanlmous  consent  grknted  me  on  March 
26  to  extend  my  rema  ks  in  the  Congrks- 
MOHAL  Rbcord.  I  inclu  de  a  very  exceUent 
editorial  entitled  "Wio  Is  Getting  the 
Food?"  which  appeared  In  the  Reporter 
Dispatch  published  at  White  Plains  N  Y 
on  March  23, 1945:  •        •. 

WHO  IS  GETTINi  THX  rOOOf 

There  Is  no  more  geierous  nation  in  all 
history  than  the  Unlte^  Stotes  of  America 
The  record  is  volimiinoiis  with  prompt  and 
liberal  contributions  to  iny  nation  which  has 
faced  disaster  either  thrtough  war  or  violence 
of  nattire  Even  Japa 
bitter  enemies 


and  Germany,  our 
n  included  in  the 
its  of  heavy  oontrl- 
Red  Cross  as  well 
Wherever  ravages 
natiire  struck  with 
iptions,  or  fioods. 
in  sympathetic  re- 

of  this  magnificent 

ttiry   or   selfishness 

which  drlvea  many  dtli^ns  today  to  ask  for 


have 

past  In  the  list  of  recipi 
buttons  from  the  Ameri 
as  from  official  funds, 
of  war  came  or  whenev 
hurricane,  volcanic  e 
America  has  been  qulc 
sponse 

It  is.  therefore.  In  vl 
record,   no  sexise  of 


teformatlon  on  whsre 


Koc«  Uke  foodstuffs 


which  this  country  Is  sending  abroad.  Fig- 
ures are  quoted  from  Washington  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  that  73  percent  Is  being  con- 
sumed here  at  home.  17  percent  is  being  sent 
to  our  armed  forces  abroad  while  the  re- 
mainder is  sent  abroad  either  on  lend-lease 
arrangements  or  as  succor  to  those  In  lib- 
erated countries  who  might  otherwise  face 
starvation. 

If  those  figures  are  correct,  there  is  no 
reason,  either  of  military  secrecy  or  other 
cause,  why  they  should  not  be  broken  down 
to  show  exactly  how  much  food  is  now  stored 
in  the  bins  and  reservoirs  of  our  Allies,  how 
much  is  being  distributed  monthly  to  na- 
tions unable  to  produce  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  their  own  peoples,  and  how  much 
is  being  sent  to  nations  outside  the  combat 
siones,  and  why.  In  other  words,  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  produce  this  food,  who  gladly 
ration  themselves  for  sa^e  of  fairness,  have 
a  right  to  the  full  facte 

K  Washington  has  bungled  anywhere  that 
should  be  publicized,  for  only  through  such 
publicity  will  there  be  strong  deterrent  for 
future  errors:  if  some  of  our  allies  have  ex- 
aggerated their  oirrent  needs  and  have  ac- 
cumulated surpluses  which  are  not  entirely 
essential,  we  have  a  right  to  that  knowledge 
also.  For.  while  America  Is  generous.  It 
wants  knowledge  of  how  generous  It  is — 
and  It  distinctly  does  not  wish  its  generosity 
utilized  as  a  pohticai  bargaining  weapon  by 
diplomacy.  It  la  no  secret  that  promises  of 
food  to  other  nations  are  being  dangled  over 
the  heads  of  their  emissaries  as  they  ap- 
proach the  peace  conference  nex'.  month  at 
San  Francisco. 

We  want  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to  con- 
tinue to  be  the  best-fed  men  in  uniform, 
with  delicacies,  even,  which  are  denied  the 
American  bomefront  table:  we  want  insofar 
as  is  necessary  to  aid  in  feeding  our  allies' 
armed  services;  and  we  are  willing  to  aid  any 
and  aU  nations  from  starvation  of  their  peo- 
ples. 

But  what  America  does  not  like  is  news 
of  grain  rotting  In  the  fields  while  there  are 
other  reports  of  meat  shortages  because  of 
lack  of  grain  to  feed  the  cattle.  American 
hoiisewlves  cannot  understand  why  butter 
is  piled  high  in  their  grocery  shops  but  ra- 
tion points  continu*'  so  high  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
lard  is  now  hard  to  get  when  It  is  reported 
20,000.000  pounds  were  permitted  to  become 
rancid  for  lack  of  proper  and  prompt  distri- 
bution facilities. 

And,  to  make  it  specific,  who  is  getting  the 
steaks?  The  American  family  knows  It  is 
not:  their  sons  and  htjsbands  and  fathers 
write  from  their  service  posts  that  they  are 
not:  presvmaably  this  would  not  go  to  refugees 
when  our  own  servicemen  are  denied. 

Let's  have  the  facts  on  the  food  short- 
ages— all  the  facts.  We  are  prepared  to  be 
extra  generous;  but  we  want  to  know  that 
our  food  Is  not  being  wasted  and  that  it  Is 
not  being  given  away  extravagantly.  No 
"military  secrecy"  argument  should  offset 
our  right  to  that  knowledge. 


Which  Way  Win  America  Qoose? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroKiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Monday,  March  26,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  People's 
Lobby,  I  am  inserting  herewith  with  my 
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remarks  a  recent  statement  by  that 
organization,  entitled  "Which  Way  Will 
America  Choose?" 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  People's  Lobby,  has  fre- 
quently appeared  before  congressional 
committees  to  testify  en  various  types  of 
legislation. 

WHICH     WAT     WHX    AMERICA    CHOOSKT 

This  war  has  proved  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  sufficient  farms,  ex- 
perienced farmers,  factories,  techlnlclans. 
mechanics,  and  natural  resources — such  as 
coal,  iron,  and  oil — to  supply  a  good  standard 
of  living  for  all   our  people 

In  spite  of  having  11.500.000  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces,  our  production 
Is  such  as  to  enable  the  majority  of  our 
people  to  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world — and  still  send  goods  to 
our  allies,  at  a  time  when  we  are  producing 
enormous  quantities  of  guns,  ships,  air- 
planes and  munitions. 

This  is  not  the  result  of  "private  enter- 
prise." Many  of  our  big  manufactvirlng 
plants  would  not,  or  at  any  rate  did  not,  con- 
vert from  peace  production  to  war  produc- 
tion, untU  the  Government  guaranteed 
them  prices  to  cover  all  costs,  Including  a  lot 
of  wasteful  advertising — costing  the  taxpay- 
ers billions  of  dollars. 

Government-planned  war  production, 
which  is  much  harder  to  plan  than  peace 
production,  because  submarines,  shifts  in  the 
fighting,  casualties  and  the  enormous  dis- 
tances goods  must  be  carried,  upset  calcula- 
tions. 

Oovtmment  takes  all  the  risks  in  war. 

After  this  war  will  we  go  back  to  "one- 
third  of  our  people  ill-fed.  Ul-clad  and  Ul- 
housed."  as  we  did  tifter  World  War  No.  1? 

If  we  do — World  War  No.  3  becomes  almost 
Inevitable. 

America  is  the  one  great  nation  where  no- 
body needs  to  "go  short"  if  willing  to  work. 

We  could  be  the  storehouse  of  democracy 
in  peace,  as  we  are  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
in  war.  if  we  do  not  return  to  the  system 
under  which  we  never  produced  and  distrib- 
uted enoxigh  to  maintain  peace. 

From  1922  to  1936,  when  this  war  really 
started  in  Spain,  our  productive  machine 
ran  one-third  short  of  maximum  production, 
therefore  our  people  ran  short. 

You  can't  eat  your  cake  if  you  cant 
make  It. 

America  has  all  the  makings  of  all  the  cake 
Americana  can  eat — and  enough  to  siiare 
some  with  the  world. 

Big  corporations  make  more  money  out  of 
scarcity,  and  the  resulting  high  prices. 

That  is  the  reason  American  trxists  and 
International  cartels  were  started. 

When  the  owners  talked  about  "the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  "  they  meant  that  they 
wanted  a  law  that  would  keep  down  supply 
and  Increase  demand — that  would  Increase 
profits. 

Alxiut  20  years  ago,  big  corporations  got 
less  than  half  of  all  profits,  now  they  get 
about  two-thirds  and  would  be  willing  to 
have  99 '^  percent. 

Can  we  block  their  game? 

Yes;  if  enough  Americans  like  you  protest. 

Early  in  the  war.  the  Government  spent 
about  $9,000,000,000  on  plants  to  produce  air- 
planes, machine  tools,  steel,  aluminum,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  gasoline,  magnesium,  etc. 

The  Government  now  oj(rn8  about  half  the 
machine  tool  factory  facilities. 

The  Government  owns  a  tenth  of  steel  pro- 
ductive capacity — and  enough  of  many  other 
plants  to  control  much  Important  production. 

The  big  corporations  want  these  plants. 

Private  ownership  of  factories,  mines,  and 
other  things  essential  to  production  gives 
the  owners  the  right  not  to  produce  the 
things  the  people  need — unless  they  get  the 
profits  they  want. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  form  of  dictatorship. 


It  would  be  as  bad  policy  to  give  up  Gov- 
ernment plants  in  peacetime  as  to  give  up 
o\ir  ships  In  war — if  we  want  to  ensure  fuU 
production. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  raise  the  living 
standard  of  all  Americans. 

That  is  to  have  full  production  of  every- 
thing Americans  need,  and  pay  producers 
enough  to  buy  the  products  of  industry  and 
farm,  out  of  current  Income — not  by  gen- 
eral Installment  buying. 

To  get  this  American  standard  for  all — 
the  People's  Lobby  is  trying  to  get  the  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  the  factories  and  plants  It 
has  built  for  war  production — and  convert 
all  possible,  to  peace  production. 

Most  of  them  could  be  converted  in  from 
one  to  six  weeks. 

They  would  be  operated  through  public 
corporations — by  production  engineers  and 
technicians  who  have  proved  that  they  know 
their  business — as  American  mechanics  have, 
by  their  war  production  records. 

What  wUl  happen  if  we  don't  have  all  fac- 
tories, plants,  mines,  and  so  on.  nm  to  meet 
America's  needs? 

The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  that  in  1946 — 

"Even  with  an  average  workweek  5  hours 
shorter  than  in  1940,  there  would  be  more 
unemployed  than  the  13.000.000  In  1932." 

Aren't  13,000,000  unemployed  13,000,000  too 
many? 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  of  what  to  do 
to  get.  and  keep,  full  employment — which 
American  never  has  had  in  peace,  but  al- 
ways could  have.  In  peace  as  in  war — 

Write  People's  Lobby,  Inc.,  rooms  307-308. 
1410  H  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  People's  Lobby  is  trying  to  get  the 
Government  to  adopt  the  principle  of  pay- 
ing as  large  a  part  as  practical  of  the  cosU 
of  war  by  ctirrent  taxation,  based  on  ability 
to  pay,  exempting  Income  essential  to  health 
and  well-being,  as  determined  by  Govern- 
ment agencies 

It  Is  also  workmg  for: 

1.  Government  direction  of  farm  produc- 
tion, and  control  of  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  products,  during  the  war  econ- 
omy, with  direct  payments  where  needed 
to  marginal  farmers. 

2.  Effective  Government  control  of  prices 
and  of  quality  of  essential  consumer  goods. 

3.  The  participation  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  International  ar'-angements, 
such  as  the  control  of  money,  credit,"  trade, 
natural  resources,  and  cartels. 


The  Excess-Profits  Tax  and  Its  Effect 
Upon  the  Expansion  of  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  27. 1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Elgin 
Groseclose,  eminent  economist,  distin- 
guished author  and  novelist,  is  a  resident 
of  Washington.  D,  C.  He  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  are  the  parents  of  four  lovely 
children.  In  their  pleasant  home  a  re- 
markable atmosphere  of  perfect  home  life 
prevails.  Mrs.  Groseclose.  as  well  as  her 
versatile  husband,  is  outstanding  in  her 
own  right.  She  is  an  expert  on  child 
welfare  and  devotes  much  of  her  time 
and  talents  to  recreation  and  education 
for  the  underprivileged. 

Dr.  Qroseclose  was  formerly  a  special 
agent  of  the  United  States  Department 


of  Commerce,  and  until  recently  an  econ- 
omist with  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department. 

Not  so  long  ago  Dr.  Groseclose  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting 
of  the  tax  group  held  at  the  Union  League 
Club  In  Philadelphia.  Among  notable 
guests  present  were  Dr.  E.  S.  Magaw. 
dean  of  the  Temple  University  Law 
School,  and  A.  T.  Shuster.  collector  of 
internal  revenue  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Groseclose  was  presented  to  the  tax 
group  by  Leigh  ton  P.  Stradley,  who  spon- 
sors the  tax  group's  meetings. 

Dr.  Groseclose's  address  was  entitled 
"Expanding  Business  and  the  Excess 
Profits  Tax."  I  have  known  Elgin  and 
Louise  Groseclose,  his  wife,  for  many 
years  and  entertain  for  him  a  profound 
admiration,  sincere  affection,  and  deep 
respect  for  his  intelligence,  integrity,  and 
character. 

For  those  concerned  with  excess-profits 
tax — and  who  is  not,  for  everyone  is 
directly  or  indirectly  affected  thereby— 
the  speech  hereinbefore  will  prove  in- 
structive and  illuminating. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  here- 
with, by  unanimoas  consent  of  my  col- 
leagues, Dr.  Groseclose's  address  in  full: 

ETPANDING  BtTSINCSS   AND  THX  EXCESS -PSOFITS 
TAX 

When  one  is  wandering  lost  In  a  Jungle, 
It  is  a  welcome  sight  to  meet  a  fellow  wan- 
derer, even  though  the  fellow  wanderer  is 
also  lost  and  the  only  advantage  o*  the  meet- 
ing is  to  share  a  common  misery.  Being  one 
of  those  who  are  lost  In  the  maze  of  the 
excess-profits  tax,  and  especially  in  that 
deepest  Jungle  of  It.  section  723,  I  find  It  very 
cheering  to  be  here  with  you  today,  who,  I 
take  it.  are  equally  lost  else  you  would  not 
be  here.  1  am  Indeed  very  appreciative  of 
the  kind  invitation  of  your  chairman,  Mr. 
Stradley,  to  come  here  today,  and  I  only  hope 
that  I  shall  not  requite  his  kindness  by 
leading  you  deeper  Into  the  Jungle. 

Wonderful  things  have  happened  In  the 
field  of  tax  administration  in  recent  years 
that  an  economist  may  stand  before  a  gath- 
ering of  tax  lawyers  and  accountants  and 
discuss  the  administration  and  application 
of  a  tax.  Tax  administration,  which  for 
many  yeare  has  embraced  the  two  profes- 
sions of  law  and  accounting,  has  now  gone, 
in  a  big  way,  into  economics.  During  years 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  when  I 
was  the  only  economist  or  the  pay  roll.  I 
often  felt  very  lonriy.  among  so  many  attor- 
neys and  accountants,  for  an  economist  in 
the  service  was  something  unheard  of  and 
contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 
Recently,  however,  the  Bureau  has  recruited 
a  substantial  staff  of  economists  to  advise 
and  assist  in  the  determination  of  excess- 
profits  tax. 

To  tbose  who  look  for  guidance  through 
the  wilderness  of  section  722.  I  offer  the  ex- 
ample of  Moses,  who  led  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

I  do  not  recall,  in  the  story  of  these  wan- 
derings, that  Moses  engaged  the  services  of 
cartographers,  or  surveyors,  or  scouts,  or 
even  economists.  As  I  read  the  story,  the 
children  of  Israel  did  not  escape  the  wilder- 
ness imtU  he  had  given  them  a  moral  law  in 
place  of  the  superstitions  and  witchcraft  of 
Egypt,  and  if  that  story  has  any  moral  for 
today's  situation.  It  is  that  we  must  look 
to  morals  and  equity  as  our  guide  rather  than 
legal  procedures,  accounting  surveys,  or  eco- 
nomic formulae. 

The  essential  problem  In  the  excess  profits 
tax.    and.    its   conceptual   coimterpart,    tlw 
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OootrACt  Rraesottatlon  Act.  is  the  deter- 
min«tlon  of  what  ts  a  lalr  and  Jiut  profit 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  business. 

The  principle  of  the  excess-profits  tax  Is 
to  conaecrate.  to  war  purpose*,  earnings  of  a 
corporation  that  are  in  exceas  of  the  fair  and 
Just  amount  representing  normal  earnings  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  principle  of  the  Contract 
Renegotutkm  Act  Is  to  limit  the  profits  on  a 
Government  contract  to  a  fair  and  Just  profit. 
Now,  in  the  early  days  of  economics,  that  is, 
prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  a  great  deal 
of  thought  was  given  b<  the  economtsts  to 
considerations  of  a  fair  price  or  a  Just  price, 
which  is  tn  essence  the  probiem  of  a  fair 
and  |\2st  profit.  Sain:  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
other  among  the  schoolmen,  who  were  the 
economic  thinkers  of  that  day,  wrote  a  great 
deal  on  the  subject  of  a  fair  price.  With 
tlwm  the  question  was  essentially  a  moral 
question. 

The  thinking  done  by  those  scholars  has 
k}ng  since  been  forgotten  and  is  largely  lost. 
With  the  advent  of  Adam  Smith  and  the 
modem  development  of  economic  thought, 
the  question  of  a  Just  price,  or  a  fair  and 
JUMt  profit,  was  discarded  as  not  belonging 
within  the  realm  of  economics.  Prices  and 
profits,  it  was  proposed,  were  governed  by 
Iron-clad  economic  law  functioning  inexor- 
ably through  such  principles  as  the  law  of 
the  market  place,  the  law  Oi  supply  and  de- 
mand, the  law  of  rent,  and  the  like.  This 
viewpoint  has  been  generally  accepted  for 
the  past  168  years.  Kxoept  for  certain  tenta- 
tive essays  in  the  field,  in  the  case  of  public 
utility  regulation,  in  the  determination  of 
fair  return,  economists  have  given  no  thought 
to  the  question  of  the  essentials  of  a  fair 
price  or  a  Just  price  or  a  fair  and  Jtut  profit. 

With  the  bursting  upon  us  of  wartime 
leglalation.  however,  in  the  contract  rene- 
gotiation statute,  and  the  excess  profits  tax, 
interest  has  revived  in  this  age-old  problem. 
and  renewed  demand  has  been  made  upon 
thinkers  for  light.  The  solution  to  these 
problems  must  be  approached  from  the  view- 
point which  the  earlier  scholars  concluded 
long  ago  was  the  only  sound  viewpoint — 
that  our  economic  system  does  not  function 
through  an  iron  wrought  mechanism  of  eco- 
nomic law  but  in  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  human  rights  and  obligations,  and  that 
the  question  is  essentially  one  of  morals  and 
equities,  rather  than  mathematical  formulae. 

Now,  while  these  basic  concepts  have  been 
absent  from  our  formal  processes  of  political 
and  eoonosnlc  science,  they  are  still  vital  In 
the  eonsdenee  of  the  people,  and  are  as  a 
wind  moving  over  the  land.  In  relation  to 
taxation,  the  essence  of  these  concepts  Is 
a  regard  for  equity.  Justice  In  the  levy  of 
tax.  and  the  avoidance  of  discriminatory  or 
arbitrary  procedures. 

The  very  complexities  of  our  tax  laws  are 
testimony  both  to  the  validity  and  virility  of 
theas  concepts,  and  recognition  at  a  fact 
which  •oonamists.  and  I  may  add  many 
lawyers  and  accountants,  are  prone  to  over- 
took, namely,  that  the  administration  of  tax, 
as  well  as  other  phases  of  government,  must 
be  had  with  a  high  sensitivity  to  questions 
of  equity.  I.  for  one.  do  not  look  upwn  the 
complexities  of  our  tax  laws  as  evidence  of 
bureaucratic  Incompetence  and  bungling  nor 
as  th«  result  of  the  influence  of  privileged 
classes  or  the  pressture  of  special  Interests 
upon  our  lawmakers.  While  It  is  conceded 
that  a  great  deal  is  required  In  the  way  of 
•tmpllflcatlon  of  the  act  and  clarification  of 
the  regulations  and  better  drafting  of  the 
■tatntes.  the  essential  fact  to  be  made  clear 
is  that  these  complexities  are  the  result 
of  the  earnest  efforts  of  our  lawmakers  and 
tax  administration  to  provide  for  essen- 
tial equity  in  the  administration  of  a  tax, 
to  assure  that  the  individual  Uxpayer  la 
taxed  not  only  In  accordance  with  public 
policy  azMl  public  necessities  but  In  relstlon 
to  his  relative  ability  to  pay  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  special  clrcimistancee  of  his  in- 
dividual case.    This  Is  the  view  which,  I  sub- 


mit, must  be  held  both  by  the  tax  adminis- 
tration and  by  the  taxpayer. 

The  relief  section  72$  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  is  undouotledly  the  outstanding 
example  illTistratlve  both  of  the  complexity 
of  the  tax  determination  process  and  of  the 
sound  underlying  public  policy  of  eqxiity  In 
taxation.  Students  of  the  history  and  ex- 
perience of  excess  proljte  taxation,  both  here 
and  abroad,  and  those  "who  have  followed  the 
evolution  of  the  exc<|n  profits  tax  In  this 
ootintry  agree  that  trie  present  statute,  for 
aU  its  apparent  coniplexlty.  represents  a 
great  advance  over  t^e  1917  and  1918  acts, 
and  is  superior  to  the!  British  and  Canadian 
statutes,  while  the  relief  section  723  consti- 
tutes an  earnest  attempt  to  alleviate  any  in- 
equity or  discrimlnatiflta  which  the  act  would. 
but  for  this  section,  impose. 

The  economic  necowty  for  the  tax  is  the 
need  for  financing  tie  war  with  as  little 
resort  as  possible  to  tte  Inflationary  process 
of  borrowing;  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
act  is  to  obtain  the  heeded  funds  with  as 
little  impairment  as  ptesible  of  the  essential 
productive  processes  [of  the  country;  the 
moral  necessity  of  semion  722  is  to  actileve 
these  objects  wltnout  dlscriminarory  or  ar- 
bitrary treatment  of  taxpayers,  and  to  levy 
the  burden  of  war  asj  equitably  as  possioie 
among  taxpayers.  Certainly  it  is  folly  to 
wage  ^  war  to  desuo^  tyranny  abroad  and 
root   out   systems   ol   government   that  give 
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a  society  of  free  men!  rests    namely,  equity 
and  Justice  before  the  law. 

There  is.  it  is  chargejcl.  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  tax  admlhlstratlon  to  overlook 
these  concepts  of  public  policy  written  into 
the  statute,  and  to  attempt  to  reduce  the 
administration  of  the  tax  to  a  formula,  such 
as  a  set  of  tables  of  comparatives.  It  is,  we 
must  realize,  a  tremendous  burden  to  process 
the  thlrty-thousand-c^d  applications  filed 
under  section  722  ol  the  code,  not  to  mention 
the  multitude  of  Ux  leturns  and  claims  for 
tax  equity.  There  Is  U  great  public  outcry 
against  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  compli- 
cated forms  and  the  lllie.  And  there  is  also  a 
public  suspicion  of  large  so-called  tax  re- 
funds— I  say  so-called  iax  refunds  since  a  re- 
fiind  is  not  a  refund  tkx.  but  more  correctly 
a  repayment  of  monew  improperly  paid  or 
levied  as  tax.  For  thise  and  other  reasons 
the  tendency  may  app^  to  regard  the  relief 
provisions  of  the  excesk-profits  tax  with  dis- 
trust, and  taxpayers  who  make  application 
for  relief  under  such  provisions,  with  sus- 
picion— In  other  words!  a  fear  lest  section  722 
become  what  is  called  a  gravy  train  or  a 
Treasury  raid.  This  lear  may  perhaps  be 
discerned  in  the  regulations  and  memoranda 
which  have  been  Issued,  as  well  as  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  examining  agents  toward  sec- 
tion 722  applications. 

On  the  other  hand.  Ithe  fear  may  equally 
be  expressed  that  taxoayers  do  not  appreci- 
ate the  sound  values  ol  public  policy  written 
into  these  provisions,  land  fail  to  do  their 
F>art  to  con-'erve  them,  and  that  this  failure 
may  lead  to  an  increasej  of  public  dlstrtist  and 
suspicion  of  the  tax  levying  process,  and  a 
demand  for  more  rigid  jformulae. 

If  taxpayers  are  to  pr^erve  the  great  bene- 
fits of  a  tax  policy  directed  to  the  cure  of 
inequities  in  a  general  provision,  and  main- 
tain public  respect  of  tax  agencies,  they  must 
likewise  approach  the  oroblems  posed  In  the 
excess-profits  tax  with  ja  sense  of  their  own 
public  responsibilities  a^d  trusteeship  They 
have  excellent  opportu^iltles  to  do  so.  The 
act  rets  forth  a  formula  for  the  computation 
of  the  excess-profit*  taj ,  but  it  also  provides, 
in  section  722.  that  wtere  such  formula  re- 
sults in  an  excessive  or  discriminatory  tax, 
the  taxpayer  may  maJe  application  for  an 
adjtosted  determlnatioi .  In  such  applica- 
tions, the  taxpayer  la  required  to  show  what 
Is,  in  sssence,  a  fair  kjad.  just  amoiuit  of 


tax.  In  the  1017  and  1918  acts,  the  taxpayer 
had  no  such  privilege.  The  determination 
was  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Taxpayers  today,  therefore,  share, 
as  never  before.  In  the  tax -administration 
process.  And  sharing,  they  accept  certain  re- 
sponsibilities. Applications  far  relief  should 
therefore  be  filed  In  good  faith.  Claims  made 
should  be  properly  substantiated  by  a  show- 
ing of  such  economic  evidence  as  is  available 
persuasive  to  a  reasonable  mind. 

Turning  no*:?  to  certain  specific  aspects  of 
section  722,  since  it  la  obviously  Impossible 
in  the  time  available  to  go  into  a  compre- 
hensive discussion  of  the  section,  I  would  like 
to  draw  attention  to  one  or  two  portions  of 
the  section  whKh  should  receive  corrective 
attention  either  through  legislation  or  regu- 
lation. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  provision  of  sec- 
tion 722  of  the  act  prohibiting,  with  certain 
exceptions,  reference  to  events  or  conditions 
occurring  or  existing  after  December  31.  1939. 
The  excess-profits  tax,  to  repeat  what  you 
already  know,  is  a  confiscatory  tax  levied  tipon 
all  earnings  tn  excess  of  normal  earnings, 
which  normal  earnings  are  determined  either 
by  reference  to  a  percentage  of  the  average 
Invested  capital  as  defined  by  the  act  or  rae 
average  earnings  of  the  taxpayer  for  a  4-year 
base  •  erlod,  roughly  the  years  1936  through 
1939.  In  the  case  of  most  taxpayers  the 
average-earnings  method  is  applicable. 

The  purpose  of  section  .22  is  to  afford 
relief  m  those  cases  in  which  the  excess- 
profiu  tax  computed  by  the  statutory  for- 
mula results  in  an  excessive  and  discrimi- 
natory tax.  In  making  application  for  relief, 
the  taxpayer  must  establish  that  the  tax 
as  computed  results  m  an  excessive  and  dis- 
criminatory tax  and  must  also  establish,  in 
lieu  of  the  normal  earnings  as  computed  by 
the  formula,  what  would  be  in  the  circum- 
stances a  fair  and  Just  amount  representing 
normal  earnings. 

Now,  It  is  obvious  that  In  the  case  of  any 
bii&iness,  what  are  normal  earnings  Is  some- 
thing highly  conceptual,  and  that  In  order 
to  bring  this  out  of  the  realm  of  guess- 
work and  theorizing,  and  to  arrive  at  a  fig- 
ure which  may  be  said  to  represent  normal 
earnings,  all  the  circumstances  that  would 
have  any  bearing,  or  shed  any  light,  or  offer 
any  guide,  should  be  consldeied  and 
weighed.  This  is  ^articularly  true  in  the 
case  of  taxpayers  who  started  in  business,  or 
made  changes  In  management,  capacities, 
or  character  of  buslnes.s.  during  the  base- 
period  years.  The  section,  however,  pro- 
hibits the  taxpayer,  in  presenting  such 
showing,  from  considering  events  or  con- 
ditions affecting  the  taxpayer,  the  industry 
of  which  it  is  a  member  or  taxpayers  gen- 
erally occurring  or  existing  after  December 
31.  1939.  Some  exceptions  are  allowed  to 
this  rule.  The  theory  behind  this  prohibi- 
tion Is  that  all  events  subsequent  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1939,  are  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal, 
affected  by  war  economy,  and  In  consequence 
defective  as  a  measure  of  normal  earnings. 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  takes  a 
strict  view  toward  this  prohibition,  and  no 
quarrel  can  properly  be  taken  with  the  Bu- 
reau's attitude  since  It  Is  plainly  written  in 
the  statute.  The  error  of  many  taxpayers. 
It  may  be  stated,  has  been  to  introduce  into 
their  relief  applications  data  and  statistics 
derived  from  business  operations  subsequent 
to  the  date  line.  "Peeping  beyond  the  cur- 
tain" Is  the  phrase  that  has  grown  up  to 
characterize  the  use  of  post- 1939  data. 

The  problem  is  especially  complicated  be- 
cause of  the  2-year  push-back  provision. 
This  provision,  as  you  know,  allows  the  tax- 
payer. In  presenting  his  determination  to 
consider  what  level  of  earnings  the  business 
woxild  have  reached  had  the  changes  In  the 
character  of  the  business- -which  have  in- 
validated the  statutory  formula  as  a  meas- 
ure of  normal  earnings— had  the  changes 
beei.  made  2  years  earlier  than  they  actuaUy 
were.  ' 
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The  problem  here  becomes  one  of  deter- 
mining, say  in  the  case  of  a  btisiness  that 
brought  out  a  new  product  in  1939.  what 
level  of  earnings  would  have  been  reached 
had  the  product  been  Introduced  in  1937. 
But  .in  doing  so  the  taxpayer  is  prohibited 
from  any  use  of  sales  or  earnings  data  sub- 
sequent to  December  31,  1939.  Especially 
difficult  Is  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  who 
introduced  a  completely  new  article,  for 
which  no  previous  market  existed.  Thou- 
sands of  such  articles,  patented  articles 
often,  new  to  the  public,  for  which  an  in- 
stantaneous market  may  exist,  or  for  which 
markets  have  to  be  developed  slowly,  are 
constantly  being  introduced.  Many  of  these 
products  fa^  In  industries  which  experi- 
enced little  or  no  stimulation  from  the  war 
until  well  after  2  years  beyond  the  close  of 
the  base  period. 

Yet  in  all  these  cases,  the  taxpayer  Is  pre- 
cluded from  any  reference  to  data  for  pe- 
riods after  December  31,  1939. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  economist,  the 
prohibition  is  not  an  insuperable  olistacle  to 
the  determination  of  normal  earnings  As  a 
task  In  applied  economics,  it  is  frequently 
simpler  to  operate  in  the  actual  statistical 
climate  of  the  base  period  than  In  the 
statistical  climate  of  the  war  period,  to  pro- 
ject a  determination  of  the  effect  of  business 
changes  upon  the  base  of  pre-1940  events 
than  it  is  to  attempt  to  separate  from  post- 
1939  data  the  effects  of  the  war  and  the  nor- 
mal effects  of  business  changes.  Certain 
procedures  are  available  to  the  economist 
by  which  reasonable  and,  in  many  cases, 
adequate  answers  can  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tions— procedures  that  have  long  been  in  use 
In  practical  business  affairs  in  estimating 
the  probable  results  of  a  course  of  action, 
the  reasonable  expectancy  of  return  Invest- 
ment, ar-l  the  like. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  standpoint  of  equity, 
the  prohibition  against  use  of  po6t-1939  data 
appears  to  be  onerous  and  in  many  cases 
discriminatory.  The  framers  of  the  section 
should.  I  suggest,  be  more  familiar  with  that 
admirable  treatise  on  the  law  of  evidence  by 
Wigmore.  In  equity,  no  fact  possessing 
authentic  evidentiary  value  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  record  and  to  rule  out  ar- 
bitrarily certain  classes  of  evidence  is  to  usurp 
by  legislation  what  is  essentially  a  Judicial 
function.  It  should  rest  with  the  Judicial 
agencies  of  the  oureau  and  with  The  Tax 
Court,  following  established  principles  of 
evidence,  to  determine  what  is  and  what  Is 
not  admissible  evidence  bearing  upon  the 
determination  of  normal  earnings  in  the  case 
of  a  particular  taxpayer. 

Not  only,  however,  does  this  provision  ap- 
pear incorrect  and  inequitable  in  principle 
but  because  of  the  exceptions,  the  application 
of  the  provision  Is  full  of  confusion  which  is 
only  heightened  by  the  relative  regulations. 
Regulations  112,  paragraph  30.722-3  (d) 
state : 

"Events  •  •  •  occxirring  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1939.  may  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  constructive  average  base 
period  net  Income  of  the  taxpayer  which  dur- 
ing the  base  period  has  •  •  •  changed 
the  character  of  Its  business." 

Section  722  allows  an  exception,  however. 
After  providing  that  no  regard  shall  be  had 
to  events  occtirrlng  after  December  31,  1939, 
section  722  (a)  adds: 

"Except  that,  in  the  cases  described  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  722  (b)  (4)  •  •  •, 
regard  shall  be  had  to  the  change  in  char- 
acter of  the  business  under  section  722  (b) 
(4)  •  •  •  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
establish  the  normal  earnings  to  be  used  as 
the  constructive  average  Ijase  period  net  in- 
come." 

The  Regulations,  at  paragraph  80,723-3 
(d)~(5) ,  disctissing  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  business  deemed  to  exist  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  that  is.  cases  of  changes  made 
after  December  31,  1938,  as  a  result  of  ctxn- 


mitments   made   prior   to   January   1,    1940, 
state : 

"To  the  extent  necessary  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  change  in  capacity  for  pro- 
duction or  operation,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  change  has  been  refiected  in  the 
taxpayer's  business,  regard  may  be  had  to 
facts  existing  after  December  31.  1939.  Al- 
though no  regard  shall  be  had  to  actual  earn- 
ings alter  December  31.  1939.  as  indicative 
of  the  amount  of  normal  earnings  attribu- 
table to  the  change,  ratios  existing  between 
such  earnings  and  earnings  from  other  op- 
erations of  the  taxpayer  or  of  similar  tax- 
payers or  an  Industry  of  which  the  taxpayer 
is  a  member  may  be  taken  into  account.' 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  Is  somewhat  para- 
doxical, from  the  viewpoint  of  evidence.  If 
a  change  has  been  consummated  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1939,  no  regard  may  be  had  to  any 
data,  statistical  or  otherwise,  that  dates  later 
than  December  31,  1939;  but  if  the  cl  ange 
has  been  consununated  on  January  1,  1940, 
or  thereafter,  a  large  area  of  statistical  and 
other  data  is  opened  for  examination.  This 
appears  to  give  an  advantage  to  those  busi- 
nesses which  were  fortunate  enough  not  to 
have  consummated  changes  tmtil  after  the 
base  period.  The  cure  to  this  inconsistency 
is  to  concede  that  no  data  or  evidence  should 
be  excluded  from  the  record  that  offers  valid 
indications  as  to  the  normal  earnings  level 
of  a  business  entitled  to  relief.  Such 
broadening  of  the  provision  would  in  no 
way  Impair  the  general  principle  laid  down, 
that  the  normal  earnings  level  attributable 
to  business  changes  shall  be  determined  on 
the  assvunption  of  the  normality  of  the  base 
period  as  an  index  of  normal  earnings. 

A  further  aspect  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
which  would  seem  to  require  legislative  cor- 
rection relates  to  cases  of  taxpayers  whose 
businesses  were  expanding  or  in  the  process 
of  change  when  the  war  broke  out.  Two 
provisions  are  applicable  to  such  taxpayers. 
The  first  is  the  growth  formula  of  section 
713  (f).  Section  713  (f)  was  designed  to 
offer  an  alternative  computation  of  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  credit  In  the  case  of  tax- 
payers whose  earnings  were  expanding,  and 
which  in  the  latter  half  of  the  base  period 
exceeded  those  of  the  first  half.  Under  this 
provision,  however,  the  maximum  excess- 
profits  tax  credit  allowable  may  not  exceed 
that  based  upon  the  highest  actual  net  In- 
come attained  in  any  year  of  the  base  period; 
that  Is.  the  highest  earnings  attained  In  the 
years  1936  through  1939 

The  second  provision  relating  to  expand- 
ing businesses  is  the  relief  section  722.  Un- 
der this  section  It  is  provided  that  where 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  character  of 
a  btislness  such  as  to  qualify  the  taxpayer 
for  relief  under  this  section,  the  constructive 
earnings  may  be  determined  by  an  assump- 
tion that  the  changes  were  made  2  years  be- 
fore they  actually  occtirred.  In  the  case  of 
the  growing  business,  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
vision is  to  allow  a  2-year  projection  of  nor- 
mal earnings  computed  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  particular  changes  made. 

The  piupose  of  the  act  Is  to  tax  war 
profits,  or  excess  profits,  at  one  rate  and 
normal  profits  at  another  rate.  It  is  ob- 
vious that,  in  the  case  of  a  growing  or  ex- 
panding business,  normal  profits  in  1944 
would  not  coincide  with  normal  profits  in 
1942  or  1939  In  the  case  of  many  products 
new  in  the  market,  a  longer  than  2-year 
period  is  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the 
product  on  the  market  at  a  normal  earning 
level.  In  many  Instances  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  Introduction  of  a 
new  product,  or  of  changes  in  management, 
or  sales  methods,  and  the  like,  do  not  mani- 
fest themselves  in  earnings  until  some  years 
later. 

It  Is  a  well-known  principle  of  financial 
management  that  when  an  enterprise  em- 
barks upon  the  marketing  of  a  new  product 
or  service,  or  makes  larfe  capital  Investments 
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In  the  expansion  of  facilities  in  anticipation 
of  the  development  of  new  markets,  financial 
reserves  should  be  available  to  meet  a  pos- 
sible series  of  deficits  before  earnings  can  b« 
established.  The  principal  cause  of  business 
failures  In  this  country,  as  Is  well  known.  Is 
lack  of  forking  capital  and  this  lack  is  espe- 
cially apparent  in  the  case  of  businesses 
embarking  In  new  fields  of  enterprise  The 
2-year  limitation  upon  a  consideration  of 
the  effects  of  a  given  change  in  the  business 
seems  to  be  unduly  restrictive  in  the  deter- 
mination of  a  normal  earning  level  for  a 
particular  taxpayer  qualifying  under  this 
provision  of  the  relief  section. 

Moreover,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  that  has  started  a  new  business 
diiring  the  base  period,  say  a  chemical  proc- 
ess of  cleaning  steam  boiler  tubes.  The  pres- 
ent method  of  cleaning  boiler  tubes  is  me- 
chanical :  that  of  pushing  a  vibrator  through 
the  tubes  which  knocks  off  the  scales.  This 
mechanical  method  takes  as  long  as  2  weeks 
in  the  case  of  a  large  steam-generating  plant, 
requires  the  removal  of  thousands  of  boiler- 
tube  heads,  and  Is  sometimes  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb.  The  chemical  cleanser  does 
the  same  work  in  a  day.  at  much  less  ex- 
pense, and  avoids  the  loss  of  Idle  boiler  time. 
The  market  for  the  cleanser  is  limited  only 
by  the  number  of  steam-boUer  Installations. 
It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  within  a 
few  years  the  method  will  completely  sup- 
plant the  old  method. 

Now,  the  development  of  the  normal  mar- 
ket for  this  process  Is  retarded  by  the  war, 
because  of  the  diversion  of  chemicals  to  war 
uses,  and  the  inability  to  organize  the  tech- 
nical and  sales  personnel  necessary  to  place 
the  product  on  the  market.  Nevertheless, 
Its  sales,  despite  these  difficulties,  continue 
to  expand.  Under  normal  peacetime  condi- 
tions, an  equal,  if  not  greater,  expansion 
would  be  a  reasonable  assumption  Under 
such  assumption,  that  Is,  had  there  been  no 
war  and  no  war  economy,  sales  would  have 
grown  during  the  years  1939  through  1943  in 
the  order,  say,  of  50,  100,  150.  200,  250. 

Yet,  because  of  the  limitation  of  the  2- 
year  prohibition,  we  must  chop  off  this  pro- 
jection of  growth  at  150. 

Let  us  assume  that  because  of  the  large 
Installations  of  marine  boilers  the  business 
of  the  company  actually  did  grow  In  the 
following  order:  60,  100.  200,  300.  400,  but 
this  growth  has  not  occurred  in  Its  normal 
market  area  of  steam  generators.  We  con- 
cede, for  purposes  of  Illustration,  that  .  t  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  the  earnings  are  In 
excess  of  what  woxild  have  normally  been 
realized,  by  400  over  250.  But  because  of 
the  Umiution  of  the  2-year  provision,  all 
earnings  above  150  are  taxable  at  the  steep 
excess-profits  rates.  The  effect  Is  to  tax  at  the 
confiscatory  excess-profits  rate  earnings  that 
would  normally  be  taxable  at  the  normal  tax 
rate.  The  net  result,  of  course.  Is  to  add  to 
the  retardation  of  the  normal  expansion  of 
the  btislness,  resulting  from  the  company's 
InabUity  to  develop  its  normal  market,  the 
further  retardation  caused  by  taking  away 
profits  which  tinder  normal  conditions  would 
have  been  avaUable  for  market  development, 
and  which  should  be  available  for  post-war 
market  development. 

It  is  a  reasonable  view,  therefore,  that  In 
the  determination  of  the  normal  level  of 
earnings,  for  exojss-profits  tax,  recognition 
should  be  had  to  the  normal  dynamics  of 
btislness.  and  that  the  normal  earnings  of  a 
particular  taxpayer  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  what  would  have  been  normal  for 
that  taxpayer  In  the  taxable  year,  imder  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  a  period  of  normal 
economy. 

Now  may  I  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  In- 
terpretation of  one  vexatious  provision  of  the 
section,  that  Is.  the  manner  of  reconstructing 
constructive  avenige  base  period  net  income 
in  the  case  of  t£.xpayer8  which  have  mads 
changes  in  the  chiiracter  of  the  business,  and 
to  which  the  2-year  push-back  provision  is 
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applicable.  I  have  discussed  this  in  some  de- 
tail in  an  article  in  the  September  1944.  issue 
of  tbe  Temple  Law  Quarterly,  and  I  will 
here  only  outline  the  problem. 

Let  me  state  the  problem  by  illustration. 
Let  us  assume  that  a  taxpayer  has  earnings 
during  the  base  period  of  the  following  Tjrder : 
10.  10.  10.  and  15.  In  1088  new  management 
had  been  Installed  as  a  resxilt  of  which  the 
earnings  rose  from  10  to  15.  Let  us  assume 
that  under  normal  operations  the  earnings 
In  the  nest  2  years  would  have  been  ao  and 
25.  Now.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  several 
places  that  the  constructive  average  base 
period  net  income  is  to  be  determined  simply 
by  pushing  back  this  series  of  earnings  with 
reeulU  as  foUows:  10.  IS.  20.  and  25.  with  a 
resiatant  average  of  17.50. 

I  do  not  see  how  this  procedixre  can  be 
Justified  iuider  a  plain  reading  of  the  act  and 
the  rcjulattona.  The  act  refers  to  the  "earn- 
ings level  which  it  (the  business)  would  have 
reached"  if  the  taxpayer  had  made  the 
change  2  years  earlier.  Now  17.50  does  not 
represent  an  earnings  level  attained  as  a 
result  of  the  change,  which  we  have  as- 
sumed to  be  25.  Pxirthermore.  the  regula- 
tions, paragraph  30.72^3  (d)  state: 

"If  the  business  at  the  taxpayer  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  commenced  or  changed 
in  character  2  years  prior  to  such  event,  nor- 
mal earnings  for  the  entire  base  period  shall 
be  based  upon  the  level  of  normal  operations, 
and  upon  the  character,  nature,  and  size  of 
the  business  which  would  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  end  of  the  base  period  1'  the 
business  had  been  commenced  or  changed  at 
such  earlier  date." 

"nie  remaining  question  la  that  of  adjust- 
ing this  level  of  normal  earnings,  that  la.  35, 
to  the  relative  levels  which  would  have  been 
attained  in  the  several  years  of  the  base 
period  under  the  general  business  conditions 
prevailing  In  those  years. 

One  further  comment  which  I  would  like 
to  make  relates  to  the  administration  of  the 
section.  Under  the  code,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  adjusted  ux  or  the  amount  of 
relief  rests  with  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  from  whose  findings  appeal  may  be 
had  to  the  Tax  Court,  but  to  no  other  court. 
Now.  since  the  commissioner's  determina- 
tions are  subject  to  appesl,  such  determina- 
tions should  rest  upon  facts  th«t  ran  be 
placed  in  the  record 

There  ta  an  obaervat>le  tendency  up^^n  the 
pari  of  the  ^ureau  to  mske  determinations 
of  the  normal  earnit>ga  ttf  i»n  ap|>hr«iu  tMX< 
payer  by  reterenee  to  a  aet  at  r<mn>«r«uv«s, 
tcUlowtnt  the  prv>ee<l\irtMi  v4  U\*  I»IT  end  Iftll 
acts  In  the  bureau  Alee  are  b\uln<>M  nnoriU 
ot  a  boat  ot  taxpayer*,  which  recunlo  are  no*. 
available  tin  the  applicant  taxpayer  Tite 
bureau  drawa  out  r>t  these  records  a  list  of 
taxpajrara  which  it  regards  as  comparable  In 
eharaeter  to  the  applicant  taipayer,  av<>races 
thalr  earnings,  and  i^nnouncea  this  u-i  the 
applicant  as  the  amount  it  will  .Mow  Now. 
eomparatlvee.  as  anyone  who  has  worked  In 
this  field  knows,  are  quite  tricky  Compare- 
bll'ty  must  reat  upon  a  variety  of  factors,  In- 
cluding not  only  sice  and  earnings  ratios, 
but  comparability  of  management,  product, 
operating  methods,  and  he  like.  Two  farm- 
ers jrowing  wheat,  a  standard  product  on 
adjoining  fields,  may  t>e  completely  Incompa- 
rable as  relates  to  their  normal  earnings 

If  tbe  taxpayer  asks  to  examine  the  com- 
paratives ased.  he  is  told,  and  correctly,  that 
the  data  are  confidential  and  cannot  be  re- 
vealed. Poeslbly.  If  the  taxpayer  takes  the 
case  to  the  Tax  Court,  the  bureau  may  have 
to  disclose,  for  the  record,  the  bases  of  its 
determination,  and  this  would  be  awkward, 
(or  the  data  are  still  confidential  under  law. 
In  such  caaee.  protMbly,  the  bureau  would 
be  compelled  to  shift  its  grotmd  of  defense. 

But  the  great  majority  of  taxpayers  are 
reluctant  to  fight  a  case  so  far.  Many  tax- 
payers, those  having  smaU  claims,  are  de- 
terred   from    seeking   such    equity    by    the 


expenses  of  litigation.!  Now,  Justice  should 
be  cheap,  not  expensiv^.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  %mong  l^iem.  believe  that  the 
economic  salvation  of  tpls  country  rests  upon 
the  restoration  of  a  [balance  between  big 
business  and  small  business,  and  depart- 
ments of  this  Qovemiaent  are  engaged  to- 
day in  conslderatloa  <^f  ways  and  means  of 
stlmtilating  and  preserving  the  small  busl- 
n«a  Interests  of  this  country.  The  one  Gov- 
eRdnent  agency,  however,  that  touches  all 
businesses,  great  and  s^all.  la  the  tax  admin- 
istratlon.  It  Is  hlghlte  desirable  therefore 
that  In  this  field  every^effort  should  be  made 
to  asstire  the  small  tax|>ayer  tne  same  oppor- 
tunities for  equitable  adjustment  of  excess- 
profits  tax  as  are  enjoted  by  the  largest  tax- 
payer. I 

I  have  in  mind  a  small  manufacturer  In 
the  Middle  West.  He  had  started  In  busi- 
ness during  the  base!  period  a)id  had  not 
reached  his  normal  levtl  of  operations  by  the 


an   unusual   product 

payer  aought  relief. 
11.    The  field  office  of 

.1  Revenue  made  an 
Ilea,    found    a    list    of 

it  regarded  as  oom- 
>d  a  figure.  The  at- 
le  wrote  me  as  foi- 


ls a  possibility  that 
ena  records  of  other 


end  of   1939.     He   ha 
in    his    field.    The    t 
The  amount  was  sm 
the  Bureau  of  Inte 
examination    of    Its 
manufacttxrers   which 
parable,  and  announ 
torney  handling  the 
lows:  I 

"The  Government,  of  course,  has  access  to 
the  records  of  eamingi  of  comparable  com- 
panies and  we  do  not,  [and  have  ao  far  been 
unsuccessful  in  obtalAlng  such  data.  The 
Government  Is  unwlllliig  to  disclose  to  tis  the 
names  of  the  companlds  on  the  operations  of 
which  Its  figures  are  based  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  companies  really  are  com- 
parable, either  because:  they  do  not  make  the 
same  type  of  product  o^  because  their  volume 
Is  probably  less  if  the^  are  engaged  In  tha 
same  type  of  business 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

"I  reallxe  that  ther 

we  may  be  able  to  su  ,  . 

companies  but  the  cUeijit  is  desirous  of  avoid 
Ing  litigation.  We  hava|  now  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  chaiices  of  obtaining  any 
Information  from  any!  comparable  competi- 
tors Is  ao  remote  that  b«  hava  concluded  to 
aettle  the  case  " 

I  have  in  mind  also  khe  recent  Bureau  rt« 
lease  givinn  a  list  af  34  Ind  utrlea  ks  to  which 
U  has  made  a  teniatlie  determiiuHow  that 
Kuch  thdustriea  were  hot  depressed  In  tbt 
b«se  period  I  made  ii»quMl  ol  the  Bureau 
fv^r  tilt  dau  or  intoii^oUvui,  or  a  sviinmary 
ther♦<^r.  uiwn  which  »v<«'h  leulatlve  determU 
i\ati«m  WAS  made  wKH  i^prct  to  a  certain 
liuUuliy  The  itpply  w^ich  I  received  to  thU 
reqvieei  elated:  It  is  Inot  teaalbla  to  maka 
available  to  tha  put>llc  partletUar  data  or 
other  Information  whiih  were  conaldered  In 
making  the  tentative  determination  for  a 
•perlfled  Industrial  gitiip  " 

Now.  In  the  mlmeogrkph.  the  Bureau,  spa- 
clflcally  admitted  the  tentative  and  Incon- 
clusive character  of  (hese  determinations, 
and  even  without  this  ( llsclalmer  any  tyro  in 
economics  could  point  out  numerous  ;>ar- 
tlculars  In  which  the  determination  Is  de- 
fective. 

Now.  may  I  ask  whit  purpose  Is  served 
first,  by  issuing  the  re  ease,  and  second,  by 
refusing  to  disclose  tl  e  bases  upon  which 
these  tentative  determinations  were  made? 
The  only  answer  I  canj  see  Is  to  deter  tax- 
payers from  submtttin|  applications  for  re- 
lief. But  what  taxpayers  will  be  ao  deterred? 
Certainly  not  the  l&rie  taxpayers  able  to 
engage  statisticians  to]  test  the  determina- 
tions. It  will  be  the  small  taxpayers,  with 
only  minor  claims  for  aijxistment.  The  total 
sums  claimed  by  these;  small  taxpayers  can 
under  no  hypothesis  amount  to  a  Treasury 
raid.  But  the  processing  of  such  small 
claims  Is  of  course  burpensome  administra- 
tively, and  presumably  kt  Is  in  the  Btjreaus 
interest  to  limit  Its  won  as  much  as  possible. 


I  fall,  however,  to  see  good  grounds  in  the 
general  public  Interest  in  what  actually 
amounts  to  discrimination  against  the  small 
taxpayer. 

Such  a  policy,  of  discouraging  the  little 
fellow  from  seeking  equity,  and.  if  he  dares 
apply,  of  treating  him  arbitrarily,  of  an- 
nouncing a  determination,  but  declining  to 
disclose  the  basis  of  fact  upon  which  such 
determination  Is  made.  Is  the  essence  of  bu- 
reaucratic tyranny,  and  governmental  dic- 
tatorship, repugnant  not  only  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  excess-profits  tax.  as  laid  down 
by  Congress,  but  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  our  institutions,  our  American  concepts  of 
equity  and  fair  dealing,  and  the  well-founded 
procedures  of  our  administrative  %nd  Judicial 
processes. 

A  question  and  answer  period  followed  Dr. 
Groseclose's  address.  Mr.  Stradley  an- 
nounced that  next  week's  speaker  would  be 
Edward  N.  Polisher,  member  of  the  Phila- 
delphia bar,  author  of  Estate  Planning  and 
Estate  Tax  Saving,  lecttirer,  and  member  of 
the  faculty  at  EMckinson  Law  School.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Polishers  address  will  be 
Family  Partnership  Under  the  Income  Tax 
Law. 
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The  C.  E.  D.  on  Bretton  Woods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NZW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Con- 
cREssioNAL  RgcoiD  I  Include  herewith  an 
edltorlrl  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Times  Issue  of  Sunday.  March  25. 
1M5.  on  the  statement  Issued  by  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
on  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals: 
THi  0.  I.  0  ON  sarrroN  woooa 

The  reaeareh  eommlttea  of  the  group  of 
ouuiandlni  buatiiMsmau  known  as  the  Oon^- 
mittee  for  aeoBOMs  Otvalopniant  has  pub* 
Uahed  a  •tatamani  on  tb«  Irattiu)  Woods  mo- 
P«>aaU  This  ataiem'ni  read*  iikt  a  sompro- 
miw  arrived  at  m  order  to  ol»iaiii  aimiMni 
nrom  all  U  mtmbera  of  ibg  MMiUllai  Aa 
oTtan  happens  with  axMh  COBtpromlast.'  ths 
poaltion  taken  larka  elarlty  and  SBbodlM 
•ome  Inner  con  trad  ictlons. 

The  committee  feara.  quite  properly,  that 
as  the  agreements  sund  at  present  the  prln- 
cipal  demands  upon  the  International  mone- 
tary  fund  will  come,  not  from  temporary  im- 
balances  of  trade,  but  from  the  very  serious 
distortions  in  production  and  International 
trade  relations  caused  by  the  war.  It  fears 
that  great  pressure  wUl  be  put  upon  the 
management  of  the  fund  to  make  what  will 
be  In  effect  long-term  loans,  to  do  It  whether 
these  loans  are  likely  to  be  repaid  or  not  and 
to  do  it  without  having  the  power  even  to  lay 
down  the  conditions  under  which  the  loans 
are  made.  It  suggests,  therefore,  that  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund  be  postponed  unless  th* 
International  bank  Is  given  the  express  power 
which  It  does  not  have  at  present,  to  make 
loans  for  long-term  and  short-term  stabiliza- 
tion purposes.  If  the  bank  were  granted  the 
power,  the  committee  argues,  the  managers  of 
the  fund  would  be  relieved  of  this  presstire 
because  they  could  then  refer  to  the  bank 
those  transactions  for  which  the  fund  Is  not 
intended,  and  the  bank  would  be  able  to  re- 
quire a  country  to  correct  unsotind  policies 
In  return  for  the  loan. 


The  committee  Is  right  in  wishing  to  give 
the  bank  this  power  tn  make  stabilization 
loans.  The  American  Bankers  Association 
also  made  this  r« commendation.  But  the  A. 
B.  A.  report,  as  v/ell  as  that  of  the  New  York 
State  Bankers  Association,  pointed  out  that 
if  the  proposed  International  bank  were 
granted  this  power,  the  fund  would  then  be- 
come unnecessary.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  C.  E.  D.  committee  recommends 
retaining  the  fxmd,  particularly  as  It  is  now 
drawn  up.  once  the  international  bank  has 
been  granted  this  new  jaower.  There  would 
be  no  Important  function  left  for  the  fund 
to  perform,  and  It  la  not  drawn  up  to  perform 
Its  proposed  functions  well. 

Tbe  first  requirement  of  any  International 
monetary  fund.  If  It  is  to  be  adopted,  is  that 
It  should  be  drawn  up  on  the  same  basic 
principle  as  the  projxjsed  International 
Bank.  The  managers  of  the  fund  should 
retain  the  right  of  dlscTCtion  at  all  times. 
They  should  be  able  to  insist,  whenever  they 
think  it  necessary,  that  a  nation  having  ac- 
cess to  the  resotirces  of  the  fund  should  put 
and  keep  Its  own  financial  house  in  order — 
that  it  should,  for  example,  refrain  from 
discriminatory  trade  practices,  or  the  impo- 
sition of  unreasonable  barriers  on  trade, 
that  it  stop  an  inflationary  expansion  of 
bank  credit  or  the  printing  of  paper  money, 
or  t^dce  steps  to  balance  Its  budget.  Unless 
the  fund  has  the  clear  authority  to  Insist 
upon  such  conditions  In  return  for  Its  loans. 
Its  resources  will  be  dissipated  to  no  pur- 
pose or  to  harmful  purposes,  and  It  will 
never  accomplish  the  objects  that  Its  advo- 
cates hope  for  from  it. 

The  C.  E.  D.  commute*!  Itself  lays  It  down 
as  one  of  five  basic  principles  that  "loans 
should  be  truly  loans;  currency  transac- 
tions should  be  currencj'  transactions;  and 
glfta  should  be  gifts.  Lack  of  clarity  as  be- 
tween Intent  and  methcMl  at  this  point  will 
produce  •  •  •  misunderstanding  and 
bitterness  between  countries.  If  a  gift  can- 
not be  made  aa  a  gift,  It  ahould  not  mask 
behind  the  facade  of  a  loan."  On  this  prln- 
clpla  alone  the  fund  as  It  la  at  present  drawn 
U  unutlafactory.  But  If  tha  proposed  Inter- 
aattooal  Bank  Is  granted  tha  powar  to  make 
tUaerttlonary  long-term  or  short-term  eta- 
bUlsation  loans,  aa  tha  0.  I.  D.  eommlitaa 
reoommanda,  tha  fund  wiU  not  ba  naosasary. 


A  Tributf  lo  Hon.  Rob^t  F.  Jont •,  of  Ohio 

BXTSN8I0N  OP  RlliAMDI 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHto 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKI'RESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Sf^eaker.  I  am  glad 
under  a  privilege  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a  news- 
paper item  taken  from  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  and  written  by  Charles  M. 
Dean,  one  of  Ohio's  most  respected  news- 
papermen : 

APPROPRIATIONS    SUCKD     BT    OHIOAN     IK     HOtrs« 

COMMITTEI    ON    POINT    OF    OROEX    BULB UMA 

aKPRISINTATrVI     SATS    PBESCNT    COVXENMXNT 
GROWS  LIKE  TOPST 

(By  Charles  M.  Dean) 
Washington.— Amid  the  debate  that  raged 
on  Capitol  Hill  concerning  manpower,  nurses' 
draft,  and  the  meat  and  food  aituatlon,  tha 
Bouse  of  Representatives  worked  on  the  $259.- 
000,000    appropriation    bill    for    Commerce, 


State,  and  Justice  Departments.  It  was  evi- 
dent the  cost  of  government  was  going  up  all 
through  the  procedure.  The  appropriation 
for  these  departments  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1946,  is  $37,356,808  higher  than 
it  was  for  the  fiscal  year  to  end  June  30.  1945. 
In  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,* 
which  consists  of  26  Democrats  and  18  Re- 
publicans, various  appropriation  bills  are 
divided  among  subcommittees.  Representa- 
tive ROBEST  P.  Jones.  Lima.  Ohio,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  which  considered  tha 
current  bill.  Jones  is  a  Republican  and  the 
Republicans  have  not  enough  votes  to  reduce 
appropriations  by  amendments.  But  the 
Ohioan  resorted  to  a  new  form  of  attack.  By 
raising  points  of  order  which  contended  that 
appropriations  were  being  made  In  violation 
of  existing  laws,  he  was  able  to  knock  several 
million  dollars  off  the  bill.  His  point*  of  order 
alao  eliminated  n  nimiber  of  provlslona  for  the 
transfer  of  funds  because  this  required  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  blU  which  House 
rules  do  not  permit. 

JoNxs  and  a  number  of  other  Congress- 
men who  enlisted  In  his  cause  also  staged 
what  they  called  a  "keep  'em  honest"  cam- 
paign by  eliminating  indefinite  appropria- 
tions and  requiring  department  heads  to  pro- 
ceed under  the  statute  which  requires  re- 
ceiving bids  in  making  certain  purchases. 
The  Ohioan  was  weU  satisfied  with  his  work 
even  though  he  failed  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee.  Certain  of  tha  appropria- 
tions knocked  out  may  be  put  back  In  the 
Senate,  but  Jones  la  convinced  that  all  those 
who  watched  the  record  agreed  with  his 
statement  that  the  Government  "growa  like 
topsy." 

One  of  the  many  things  that  makes  It 
difficult  to  fight  an  appropriation  bill  is  that 
the  testimony  heard  on  the  appropriation 
is  received  In  executive  sessions  of  the  sub- 
committee. Thia  teatlmony  in  printed  form 
is  released  when  the  blU  reaches  the  fioor 
of  the  House.  It  is  very  Interesting  reading, 
but  It  U  not  likely  that  any  Congressmen 
read  all  of  tha  1.170  pages  in  four  pamphleu 
of  closely.prlnted  matter.  Even  the  printed 
records  of  the  hearings  do  not  tell  the  full 
story  Iji  war  times,  na  one  frequently  comas 
to  a  Una  "off  the  record."  Many  Membara 
of  Oongraaa  agree  if  there  waa  time  to  study 
tha  rtoord  of  tha  appn^priatton  heHriu«i  ttia 
ooat  of  lOYernment  ininht  ba  rednowl 

AM  throu«h  the  reroitl  It  la  app««i»i>t  thai 
JONii's  eontantiou  thai  t^a  OoverMMni 
yt<m  \\U  Topay"  la  ooimi,  rttr  inataiea* 
in  tha  Btata  Dapartnttai  hMrins*.  JIp. 
raa»ntauva  Kam.  araraN,  NebrH»ka,  brouKhi 
out  ih«  fl^t^l  that  In  IWIS  the  depnrtnirnl 
raquiNd  an  appmpimtion  of  lie.otHHwo  il\a 
current  apprnpiiAtlon  for  thla  Depertmpni 
tl  •TiOOOOOO,  In  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
there  were  858  employees  in  1939.  Today  thera 
art  4.141.  In  the  F^orelgn. Service  Unit  year 
there  were  only  3.001  persons.  Now  there  are 
6,277. 

The  committee  went  into  a  great  deal  of 
detail.  Archibald  MacUlsh.  Assistant  .flee- 
retary  of  State  for  Public  and  Cultural  Re- 
lations, was  asked  for  a  complete  report  on 
his  policy.  MacLelsh  told  the  committee 
that  ctiltural  cooperation  was  a  most  Im- 
portant feature  of  his  work.  He  said  the  in- 
vestment In  this  work  Is  one  that  will  pay 
great  dividends.  "The  Oermana  learned 
long  ago  that  trade  follows  the  book."  he 
said.  "The  Germans  provided  textbooks,  the 
technical  and  scientific  books  for  all  of 
Europe,  and  the  result  was  that  all  Europe 
bought  Its  laboratory,  scientific  apparatus, 
and  machinery  In  Germany." 

MacLelsh  said  we  have  a  "golden  oppor- 
tunity" now  in  the  liberated  areas  of  Europe. 
These  people,  he  said,  need  the  things  that 
we  are  able  to  export  to  them.  "We  have 
the  printed  matter."  he  said,  "the  scientific 
materials,  the  laboratory  materials  to  help 
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them  help  themselves."    He  promised  that  if 
we  do  help  them  it  wiU  increase  good  wUl 
promote  understanding  between  nations  and' 
produce  an  hacrease  in  trade. 

The  committee  even  went  Into  an  Item  of 
•10,000  needed  aa  traveling  expenses  for 
lecturers.  The  State  Department  produced 
biographies  of  27  persons  who  have  traveled 
throughout  thla  country  to  talk  on  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks.  In  this  list  was  Charles  P.  Taft 
Cincinnati,  with  most  of  his  acUvlUes  since 
he  was  born  September  20.  1897. 

Incidentally.  Charles  P.  Taft  was  one  of  the 
SUte  Department  witnesses.  He  needed 
•45.500  for  the  President's  War  Relief  Control 
Board.  He  was  greeted  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  greeted  other  offlclaU  when 
a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
Cincinnati  Council.  "I  notice  that  you  have 
an  increase  of  •730,"  the  chairman  said.  But 
Taft.  like  many  others,  did  not  think  it  was 
an  Increase.  The  difference  was  in  the  mat- 
ter of  paying  overtime,  he  indicated.  Never- 
theless, Taft  produced  10  pages  of  testimony. 
Taft  received  a  compliment  few  others  re- 
ceived. Representative  John  H,  Kerr.  North 
Carolina.  Democrat,  dismissed  him  with 
thanks  and  said:  "We  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  fine  work  you  and  your  board  are 
doing."  The  relief  board  Is  only  a  small 
part  of  Taffs  assignment  in  the  State  De- 
partment. 

In  his  addresses  on  the  floor.  Congressman 
Jones'  principal  criticism  of  the  State  De- 
partment was  concerned  with  lU  expendi- 
tures in  South  America  foi  pamphlets  and 
magazines. 

The  best  Jones  and  his  aides  could  do  on 
the  State  Department  budget  was  to  elimi- 
nate certain  transfers  and  require  the  re- 
ceiving of  bids  and  reduce  the  appropriation 
by  •1,468.000  desired  for  Improvement  of  em- 
bassies, legatlona.  and  consulates  In  the  Par 
Bast.  All  of  this  was  done  by  point  of  or- 
der. The  point  of  order  on  the  building  plan 
was  that  an  existing  law  limits  auch  expendi- 
tures to  •l.OOO.OOO  a  year.  Aa  a  reault.  thera 
will  be  a  drive  In  tha  Senate  to  put  tha 
•1.000,000  back,  but  Jonh'  fight  prevented. 
certaliUy.  the  expenditure  of  •480,000. 

Another  Item  attacked  by  JoNaa  In  tha 
bill  waa  a  »a0O00OO  lucreaae  In  tha  appro- 
prut  lun  foi  "»t»niple  wtuus "  The  aampl* 
census  which  Oongresamen  rail  a  Qalluu  pull 
cennua  la  to  b*  Ukati  annually  at  a  coat  xyf 
•4auot)00,  TIM  OMtavta  Huraau  livalata  tha 
anuviMl  sample  ren«u«  t<  needed  and  Utey 
W\»n  the  battle  t\»r  the  «p|»rt»|M»»tiiM\. 

JoNita  wmje«1  a  wtu  nNnntut  riamMn  Ritldia, 
Attorney  tlenerftl,  «l\irli»it  the  rtrhate  1^i»ai« 
inent  tvf  Mra.  Barl  ltro>vder  by  the  Oepart% 
ment  came  in  for  special  criticum  Jonk* 
nuggesta  thai  aU  Members  of  Ct>nBreia  read 
the  teetlmony  concerning  the  CrlmUml  and 
Claims  Division  of  the  Juatloe  Drpertment 
and  he  quoted  the  Comptroller  General  a* 
having  said  the  Oovernmcnt  stands  to  loaa 
•60.000,000.000  becauae  of  waste,  mismanage- 
ment, and  fraud  In  the  war  effort. 

JoNts  demanded  that  all  the  appropriations 
but  one  be  reduce<l  to  last  year's  figures. 
The  exception  was  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. The  committee  raised  the 
P.  B.  I.  appropriation  after  testimony  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  to  the  effect  that  estimates 
were  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  war 
In  Germany  would  be  over  by  June  1.  Thus 
expenditures  In  the  original  estimate  were 
limited  to  a  one-front  war 

Jones'  charges  concerning  laxity  in  han- 
dling war-fraud  cases  and  that  the  8tat« 
Department  is  planning  to  extend  to  tha 
entire  world  our  cultural  relations  with 
Latin-American  countries  may  have  their  ef- 
fect in  other  bllU.  but  the  Ohio  Congress- 
man was  unable,  fighting  hard  for  a  week.  • 
to  prevent  the  topsy-like  growl:h  of  the  Ped- 
eral  departments,  and  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  continue  to  pay  the  bills. 
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WUrt  It  the  Money  Comiaf  From? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMXrKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAa 

IN  THX  8KNATI  OP  THX  ITNITXD  STATBB 

Tuaday.  March  27  lleaislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  It).  19iS 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricoao  an  address  on  the  subject, 
Where  Is  the  Money  Coming  From?  de- 
livered by  me  on  March  25.  and  broad- 
cast from  radio  station  WIBW. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre^ui 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Fricnda  ot  tb«  ndio  audience.  It  wm  a 
lltU*  more  or  a  little  leee  than  fi  yeara  a«o — 
X  have  forgotten  asactly  which — that  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea  were  advised 
oOdally  to  "forget  the  allly  old  fool  dollar 
algn."  Ourlng  the  montha  of  World  War  No. 
a  that  have  followed,  the  United  States  haa 
done  Juat  that  thing.  Under  the  war  emer- 
gency, and  the  declalon  by  this  Nation  to  put 
everything  into  the  war.  we  have  caat  aalde 
•very  other  conalderation  except  winning  the 
war.     And  that  haa  been  proper. 

But  now  w«  are  beginning  to  be  reminded 
of  that  dollar  algn  again.  The  Houm  haa 
paawed.  and  the  Senate  will  paa»— p<'rha^M 
before  thla  dlacuaalon  i|o<'a  oot  ovfr  th»  air 
wavM  bv  ilertrlcal  transcription  over  WIBW 
asU  the  KaxMMa  network — a  bill  increaaing 
the  aututory  debt  Umit  to  $300  ooo.OOO.OOO. 
That  la  pretty  cloae  to  the  aaacsaed  valuation 
of  all  the  Unglble  property  in  th«  United 
BUtea  It  amount*  tu  a  debt  of  IIO.OOO  each 
on  30.000  roo  families  in  thu  Nation.  It  will 
require  t«  000.000.000  a  year  in  taxca  to  pay 
the  mtereat  alone. 

It  baa  b<^n  very  easy  to  forget  the  "alllv 
old  fool  dn'lar  aUin."  to  quota  the  words  of 
Prealdcnt  Rooaevelt.  while  we  have  been  bor- 
rowing  and  apending  theM  dollars  in  billion 
dollar  chunks.  But  «-e  are  toinn  to  be  re> 
minded  of  that  same  dollar  algn  pretty  regu- 
larly from  now  on.  Those  working  for  sal- 
aries and  wages  will  be  reminded  every  pay 
day.  aa  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  pay  check  ts 
deducted  to  take  care  of  the  income  tax. 
And  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers  will  be  re- 
minded at  lecMt  four  timea  a  year,  as  they 
meet  quarterly  income-tax  payments. 

In  connection  with  the  increase  In  the 
national  debt  llmlUtlon  to  6300.000.000.000 
(and  next  year  It  will  have  to  be  raised 
again:  if  Japan  has  to  be  flnallv  conquered 
In  China  it  may  go  to  $350,000,000,000  or  even 
$400.0C0  000  0001  Chairman  Docohton.  of  the 
Houae  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee,  gave  the 
Uouae  some  Intereetlng  flgurea.  But  not 
conducive  to  the  Idea  that  we  can  keep  on 
forever  forgetting  the  "silly  old  fool  dollar 
algn."  FxiT  example.  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 
iKin  coats  for  the  present  fiscal  year  ending 
next  June  30  will  be  one  and  one-half  bll- 
hon  dollara  plus.  The  next  fiscal  year  it  will 
be  two  and  three-quarters  billion  dollars. 
And  for  the  fiscal  year  HK7  more  than  $4,- 
000.000.000:  la  likely  to  rise  steadily  there- 
after. That  means  more  than  $10,000,000,000 
for  Veterans'  Administration  and  Interest  on 
toe  public  debt  in  the  fiscal  year  1947. 

War  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year — 
assuming  that  the  German  war  ends  this 
summer— wiU  be  more  than  $70,000,000,000. 
And  probably  wiU  continue  at  about  that  fig- 
ure until  the  Japanese  war  ends.  That  might 
possibly  be  in  l»4fl.  possibly  m  l»47.  perhaps 
194a.  <»  even  later.  For  the  immediate  post- 
war years.  Chairman  Docchton  suramarlres 
the  probabilities  as  follows,  and  I  am  quot- 
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Ing  Chairman  Dotromoiv,  of  the  Rouse  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  a  North  Carolina 
Democrat :  | 

"During  the  first  ^st-war  years  we  prob- 
ably ahall  still  have 'large  forces  of  occupa- 
tion overseas,"*  predicts  Chairman  DotroHToN. 
"War  expenditures  m^y  amount  to  something 
like  ten  to  fifteen  billion  dollars.  Interest  on 
the  national  debt,  sl^  billion  to  seven  billion 
dollars:  veterans — uncier  existing  legislation — 
thres  to  four  billion  dollars:  aids  to  agri- 
culture, under  mandatory  pries  supports  and 
other  programs,  one  knd  one-half  to  two  bil- 
lion dollara;  social  security — under  present 
program— one-half  pillion  dollars;  public 
works,  one  to  one  apd  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars: government,  g^eral.  one  and  one-half 
bUUon  doUars. 

'Total  expsndlturoi,  during  th«  immediate 
post-war  period  me^  therefore  amount  to 
from  thirty  to  thlrtt-five  billion  dollara."  in 
the  opinion  of  Chaif-man  Douohton,  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Me^ns  Committee.  "When 
we  can  withdraw  meat  of  our  forces  of  occu- 
pation, war  expendltLres,  I  hope,  can  further 
decline  between  flvej  and  ten  billion  dollars 
me  I  think  that  a  total 
$25,000,000,000    can    be 


annually.     By  that 
Budget    of   perhaps  j 
expected." 

Personally  I  am 
Chairman    Douchto^ 
aide.    He  makes  no 


iclined  to  believe  that 
Is  on  the  optimistic 
llowance  for  the  plan- 
ners' program  of  leiidlng  five  billions  or  so 
abroad  annually  to  liDlster  up  world  economy 
and  promote  world  irade.  He  makes  no  al- 
lowances for  larRcr  vitersns'  benefits,  for  un- 
employment and  puoUc  worka  programs  call- 
ing for  mire  billiozjs  a  year.  I  hope  that 
hla  estimate  is  clos$  to  the  market,  but  I 
fear  the  Federal  Bildget  will  bs  dossr  to 
thirty  btlllotu  for  yekrs  to  come. 

Another  measure  tjaving  to  do  with  dollars 
Is  on  Its  way  thruURh  Congress.  This  U  the 
bill  to  authurixe  thcj  vise  of  close  to  $0,000.- 
000,000  of  United  S^tea  funds  to  start  the 
International  Montjary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  fbr  Rsconstructlon  and 
Development  TheJs  are  the  two  institu- 
tions proposed  In  '  the  so-callsd  Bret  ton 
Wcx)ds  agreement,  niade  last  ysar  by  repre- 
sentatives of  44  uat  oiui  meeting  at  Bretton 
Woods.  N.  H. 

Thtn  we  hare  a  number  of  programs  for 
increaaing  Govern!  [\ent  expenditures  at 
home,  on  a  scale  never  dreamed  of  until 
recent  yeara — bills  for  e\"ery  cv»ncelvRble 
purpose,  calling  foi  additional  billions  of 
dollars  annually  to  nsure  full  employment, 
mors  unemployment  compenssllon.  mere 
services  to  the  Individual  by  and  from  the 
Federal  Government  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion at  a  coat  ultima  tely  of  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  a  year 

Nearly  all  of  thew'  proposals  have  attrac- 
tive and  worthy  objectives.  The  objectives 
of  Bretton  Wooda  ni  one  can  quarrel  with. 
And  slmllarlv  with  ra&ny  other  proposals  for 
increasing  Government  expenditures.  Just 
the  came  I  propose  to.  and  I  think  the  peo- 
ple of  the  cotintry  who  in  the  long  run  will 
be  required  to  foot  ^e  bills  should,  scrutl- 
r*-e  the  means  and  (methods  and  costs  In- 
volved in  these  prctoosals.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  desirable  objective  Is  stated  in  the 
preliminary  languag^  In  a  bill  authorizing  or 
appropriating  bUllonfc  or  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  should  not  blind  us  to  the  other  fact 
that  these  billions  nave  to  be  paid  In  as 
well  as  paid  out.        | 

I  am  well  aware  |that  It  is  unopopular. 
especially  in  official  feovernment  circles,  for 
anyone  to  suggest  caution  In  expending 
Government  funds,  oi  ■  to  suggest  a  considera- 
tion of  ways  and  laeans  to  meet  future 
obligations  when  It  Is  suggested  that  this 
group,  and  that  gr^up— ultimately  every- 
one— get  a  living  fro^  the  Tnasurj  of  the 
United  States. 
And  especially  It  ik  unpopular  to  suggest 


that  there  may  also 
United  States  can  do 
the   burdens   of   the 


se  a  limit  to  what  the 
in  the  way  of  carrying 
rest   of  the   world,   in 


addition  to  providing  everything  for  every- 
body  here  at  home.  After  all.  my  friends, 
there  are  some  1  000,000,000  of  people  in  the 
world,  and  there  are  only  some  140.000000 
of  us.  Neither  our  manpower,  our  resources, 
nor  our  economic  system  utilizing  men  and 
resources.  Is  limitless.  We  have  been  dis- 
covering this  In  the  past  few  months.  Our 
armed  forces  need  more  young  men  of  mili- 
tary age  than  apparently  we  are  going  to  be 
also  to  furnish  without  crippling  our  food 
production,  our  war  plants,  our  transporta- 
tion system,  and  necessary  services. 

m  the  r*«t  few  weeks  we  have  been  warned 
of  food  ■hnrtages,  mads  necessary  by  the 
tiutka  we  have  undertaken.  Not  that  ws  art 
really  in  danger  of  famine  in  this  country, 
even  $  meat  famine.  But  Just  the  same,  ths 
discovery  so  suddenly  made  that  we  have 
made  commitments  to  provide  more  food 
than  perhaps  we  can  deliver.  Is  a  warning  to 
America  and  Americans  that  there  are  limits 
to  what  we  can  do. 

One  reason  I  am  saying  this  to  you  this 
afternoon,  my  friends,  la  becsuse  there  are 
what  might  be  termed  "flying  squadrons" 
covering  our  entire  Nation  these  days,  point- 
ing  out  a  number  of  objectives  that  certainly 
sound  desirable,  that  It  Is  easy  to  find  a  lot 
words  to  prove  are  necessary  as  well  aa 
desirable. 

And  I  know  also  that  when  anyone  raises 
the  question.  "How  are  we  going  to  do  this?-' 
someone  promptly  demands  to  know.  "Are 
you  opposed  to  this  desirable  and  admittedly 
necessary  objective?" 

I  say  that  when  you  are  asked,  or  I  am 
asked,  or  the  American  people  are  asked,  to 
make  a  commitment  to  do  something,  or  get 
something,  or  give  ■onMttalnt  that  smbu  d«- 
sirabls,  or  t?en  can  be  argued  to  be  VMomnrj, 
you  or  I  or  ths  American  people  should  b« 
entitled  to  know  how  we  ars  going  to  do  it.  as 
well  aa  told  what  it  la  ws  ars  going  to  do. 
and  I  do  not  consider  it  out  of  order  at  times 
even  to  ask  "How  much  Is  it  going  to  cost?" 

Just  look  where  we  have  arrived  becaust  I 
happened  to  think  of  calling  attention  to 
the  bill  -.  increaf  the  statutory  debt  limit  to 
$300,000,000,000. 

Now  thsrs  are  some  folks  who  art  not  in 
the  least  afraid  ot  a  1300.000.000,000  national 
debt,  m  fact  ■ome  of  tbtm  tven  want  it  to 
go  higher— ths  higher  the  naUonal  debt 
figures,  the  greater  ths  baals  of  our  national 
credit,  these  maintain,  and  add.  knowingly, 
after  all.  we  Just  owe  It   o  ourtelvts. 

On  the  'upposlUon  ths  t  we  will  htvt  an 
annual  Income  of  $150,000,000,000  after  the 
war.  there  are  those  who  point  out  that  a 
1300.000,000.000  debt  Is  only  twice  the  size 
of  the  national  Income.  Then  they  further 
point  out  that  Great  Britain's  public  debt  la 
not  Just  two  times  Britain's  national  Income 
but  Is  two  and  one-half  times  the  national 
income. 

Well,  my  friends.  If  you  could  hear  the 
arguments  and  pleas  that  are  being  made  to 
us  here  In  Congress  that  we  must  take  care 
in  the  post-war  world  to  see  that  Britain  has 
shipping,  and  planes,  and  opportunities  to 
Increase  her  foreign  trade— that  unless  all 
these  International  arrangements  we  are 
formulating  and  getting  ready  to  put  Into 
effect  take  Into  account  the  plight  of  Britain 
la  the  post-war  world —  ' 

I  say  if  you  listened  to  the  continuous 
stream  of  arguments  along  this  line  you 
might  get  the  idea  that  the  British  people 
do  not  regard  a  public  debt  two  and  one-half 
times  the  national  Income  as  being  without 
its  drawbacks. 

My  position  on  programs  for  the  post-war 
world,  domestic  and  International.  Is  sim- 
ply this:  America  must,  and  will  do  every- 
thing reasonably  possible  to  promote  world 
peace  and  prosperity.  Also  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  people  and  all  peoples. 
But  I  also  maintain  that  before  making  com- 
mitments to  do  or  to  give,  we  certainly 
should  Investigate  how  we  are  going  to  meet 
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the  commitment,  what  we  art  going  to  meet 
it  with,  how  we  are  going  to  say  these  bil- 
lions, as  well  as  be  Informed  how  desirable 
U  is  wt  maks  ths  commitment. 


Polei  Vow  Support  of  Exile  GoYemment — 
LoodoB  Groap  1$  Neither  Landlord  Nor 
Fascist,  Miss  Cardwell  Asserts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICMIOAN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord. 
I  wish  to  Include  the  following  article  by 
Ann  Su  Cardwell.  that  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  of  March  25.  1945: 
Poles  Vow  Stn-POBT  or  Exits  GovnwMiwr— 

London  GaotJP  Is  NKrrHEs  Landloso  Not 

Fascist,  Miss  Carowxll  Asserts 

(By  Ann  Su  Cardwell) 
Despite  Moscow's  attitude  toward  the  con- 
stitutional Polish  Government,  Premier 
Mlkolajoayk  did  not  despair  of  achieving 
Polish-Soviet  cooperation.  Yielding  to  Brit- 
ish pressure,  he  twice  visited  Moscow  in  1844 
even  though  he  knew  that  Stalin  disapproved 
such  steps.  Soviet  recognition  of  ths  Lublin 
Oommlttee  of  Liberation,  agreement  with 
that  committee  on  administration  of  Polish 
territory  taken  from  the  Germans,  tdltortal 
comment  at  the  time  of  Mlkolnjcayk's  arrival 
that  he  had  come  too  late  and  that  only  Poles 
agreeing  with  ths  Lublin  commltttt  would 
participate  in  Uit  futurt  Polish  Oovtrn- 
men t- -all  this  ahowtd  t'  e  Soviet  attitude. 
Lublin  committee  representatives,  arriving 
AuRUBt  6,  were  recelveil  with  all  honors  due 
high  foreign  ofBclals — Mlkolajcsyk's  party,  ar- 
riving July  90,  bad  not  been — and  housed  in 
the  Polish  Embassy  Building. 

In  a  conference  with  Stalin,  previous  to 
their  arrival.  Mlkolajcsyk,  acting  contrary  to 
instructions  from  his  Government,  had 
agreed  to  meet  these  men.  As  hosts  they  re- 
ceived him  at  the  Polish  Embassy,  Inform- 
ing him  that  he  was  received  not  as  Premier 
of  Poland  but  as  head  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party. 

Thus  Stalin  cleverly  gave  the  Polish-Soviet 
problem  the  appearance  of  a  Polish  factional 
quarrel. 

negotiations  stymied 
By  Immediately  demanding  abrogation  of 
the  Polish  Constitution,  on  which  the  legality 
of  Mikolajczyk's  premiership  depended,  the 
Lublin  group  made  negotiations  Impossible, 
and  having  played  their  Kremlin-Instructed 
part,  attended  with  all  honors  left  Moscow 
August  9.  Mikolajczyk  left  the  day  after, 
with  only  humiliation  for  his  pains,  although 
the  heroic  Soviet-instigated  Warsaw  uprising, 
for  which  he  had  begged  help,  was  at  its 
height. 

Yet  when  In  October  Churchill,  already  in 
Moscow,  summoned  him  thither.  Mikolajczyk  * 
went.    Osupka  arrived  the  same  day. 

Mikolajczyk's  memorandum,  drafted  by  the 
Polish  Government  and  approved  by  the  Po- 
Ish  underground,  provided  that  vital  ques- 
tions, except  boundaries,  which  were  to  await 
poet-war  handling,  might  be  discussed.  None 
of  these.  It  appears,  were  allowed  to  come  up. 

Mikolajczyk  had  been  summoned  for  but 
one  purpose — to  get  his  signature  on  agree- 
ments to  Stalin's  demands,  namely,  >hs 
so-called  Curzon  line,  with  possible  changes 
of  a  few  kilometers  In  Poland's  favor,  as  ths 


boundary,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Polish 
government  based  on  ths  Lublin  committee 
and  Including  a  few  Poles  from  outside,  him- 
self among  the  number. 

Hx  cotrto  NOT  Aoan 

Obviously  Mlkolajcsyk  could  not  agree. 
Both  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Polish 
Nation  would  havs  repudiated  the  action, 
for  It  would  have  meant  not  only  the  loss  of 
lUmost  half  of  Poland  but  loas  of  Independ- 
ence as  well. 

Churchill,  in  an  hour's  oonytrsation, 
brutally  prttatd  the  Polish  premier  to  sign, 
not  btoauat  ht  thought  It  Just  and  right  but 
btoaust  Btalln  was  threatening  to  cut  tha 
BriUsh  Smplrt'B  Mediterranean  lifeline  un- 
less ht  got  Poland. 

Mlkolajcsyk  calmly  but  stubbornly  refused 
to  "sign  his  own  and  his  country's  death 
sentence"  and  two  days  later  Churchill 
apologised  for  his  loss  of  self-control  and  the 
scene  he  had  created. 

At  Yalta  Stalin  got  from  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill  what  could  not  be  forced  from 
Mlkolajcsyk  at  Moscow.  SUUn  conceded 
nothing.  From  the  first  his  policy  has  been 
to  accept  nothing  less  than  capitulation  re- 
garding Poland:  which  does  not  prevent  his 
acceptance  and  use  of  democratic  methods 
as  a  cover  for  his  own  procedures. 

The  charge  that  the  Polish  Government  in 
exile  is  not  represenutlve  is  not  a  matter 
concerning  ouuiders.  It  la  the  l^allty  of  tht 
Polish  Government  that  concerns  us.  and  tht 
Polish  Government  Is  Just  as  legal,  whatever 
its  composition— It  is  neither  "reactionary." 
"fascist,"  nor  "landlord"  but  socialist  in 
character — as  is  our  own.  and  more  legal  than 
Stalin's  revolutionary  Bolshevik  government. 
And  It  Is  actively  defended  and  svipported  by 
loyal  Polisb  cltlstns  tvtrywhtrt. 

AsstnuNcn  9ov%  m 

Cablts  and  Ittttrs  assuring  support  to  Pre- 
mier Aroisatwski,  successor  to  Mlkolajcsyk 
afUr  tht  latttr's  compromise  policy  had 
failed,  hayt  pourtd  in  from  Polish  political 
and  social  groups  and  associations  In  Britain, 
France.  Iran.  Turkey,  the  Argentine,  Aus- 
tralia, east  Africa,  Egypt,  and  from  Polish 
Christiaos  and  Polish  Jtws,  stparattly  and 
togtthtr,  in  Palestine. 

And  from  a  Pole  who  has  unparalleled  op- 
portunities for  knowing  what  the  8,000  in- 
terned Polish  soldiers  in  Swltsrrland  art 
thinking  and  saying  comes  word  that  fully 
90  percent  of  them  are  for  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment In  London. 

The  character  of  the  many  messages  is 
Illustrated  by  these  two  sentences  from  that 
sent  by  Polish  miners  and  factory  workers 
In  a  French  area: 

"We  assure  the  President  and  the  Polish 
Government,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
the  tried  and  heroic  fighter  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  Premier  Arciszewski,  that  we  con- 
tinue to  follow  and  obey  orders  of  the  legal 
government  of  the  Republic  of  Poland,  No- 
body had  the  right  to  decide  the  fate  of 
the  Polish  people  against  their  will,  which 
can  only  be  expressed  In  free,  secret,  and 
democratic  elections." 

As  for  the  Polish  Army,  now  numbering 
over  200,000,  General  Anders  expressed  Its 
attltud-  in  a  cable  to  the  Polish  president: 
"In  view  of  the  recent  Big  Three  declaration, 
so  tragic  for  us,  I  report  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Second  Corps  will  not  rec- 
ognize the  decision  surrendering  Poland  and 
the  Polish  people  as  loot  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
In  keeping  with  our  soldier's  oath  we  shall 
continue  to  recognize  you,  Mr.  President, 
as  the  one  and  only  representative  of  the 
sovereign  majesty  of  Poland,  and  the  gov- 
ernment appointed  by  you  In  London  as  the 
only  legal  government  of  the  Polish  State." 

ASMT  D>rroaiAi.  cited 

And  from  an  editorial  In  Blaly  Orzel 
(March  4),  one  of  the  Army  papers,  come 
these  passages; 


A1519 

"As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  as  long  as  otir 
country  is  at  war  with  Germany,  as  long 
as  Poland  does  not  enjoy  real  independence. 
as  long  as  there  Is  an  occupant  on  her  lands 
making  unllatera  decisions  m  our  affairs 
and  using  terror,  just  so  long  may  we  not 
weaken  our  effort  to  regain  full  national 
freedom 

"And  what  dots  full  freedom  mean  for  ust 
Out  of  our  own  experience  we  know  well. 
No  attempts  at  falaiflcntlon  or  criminal  mls- 
Interpreiatiou  ot  Ireedom  can  mislead  us. 
The  Polish  State  will  be  Independent  only 
when  a  constitutional  Polish  president  as- 
Bumes  authority  on  Poland  soil;  when  Poland 
Is  governed  by  a  government  led  by  that 
president,  when  lu  citizens  are  subject  to 
laws  made  by  themselves  and  not  Imposed 
upon  them  by  foreigners;  when  there  is 
neither  political  nor  social  serfdom;  when  a 
foreign  secret  police  does  not  control  tht 
government;  when  there  is  no  terror,  vio- 
lence, deportation,  or  forced  labor;  when 
there  are  no  concentration  campa  and  no 
persecution,  and  the  PolUh  soldier  who  tor 
6'/i  years  has  been  fighting  for  freedom  la 
not  shot  or  shameftUly  treated  but  U  master 
In  his  own  land.  •  •  •  a  country  to 
which  Polish  soldiers  taking  part  in  thu 
war  cannot  return  without  endangering  their 
lives  cannot  be  called  free." 


Filipino-AmericAD  CooperaHon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NKSSASRA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  27, 194$ 

Mr.  STKPAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  the  story 
of  the  progressive  liberation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines unfolds  new  instances  are 
brouRht  to  light  of  the  emclency  of  Amer- 
ican-Plllpino  guerrilla  cooperation. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  guerrilla 
army  on  Mindanao  under  the  leadership 
of  Col.  Wendell  W.  Pertlg  are  examples 
of  the  employment  of  directed  force 
against  the  Japanese  enemy  during  3 
years  of  occupation.  It  was  from  a  Min- 
danao air  base — known  by  the  Japanese, 
but  which  they  were  unable  to  capture — 
that  American  fighters  covered  the  Zam- 
boanga  landing.  American-Filipino  guer- 
rilla cooperation,  both  in  designing  and 
building  that  field,  made  possible  the  sav- 
ing of  hundreds  of  American  lives  and 
the  speeding  up  of  American  ground  prog- 
ress in  that  region. 

A  like  situation  confronted  the  Ameri- 
can landing  force  on  Panay.  Not  only 
did  the  Filipino  guerrillas,  under  Colonel 
Marcario  Paralta.  Jr.,  aid  the  Ameri- 
can liberating  group  in  the  freeing  of 
the  capital  city  of  Hollo,  but  they  had 
practically  cleared  the  interior  and  the 
coastal  zones  of  Japanese  before  the 
Americans  landed. 

While  the  relationship  of  American 
and  Filipino  fighters  as  brothers  of  the 
battlefield  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  Americans  have  been  cheered 
recently  by  reports  reaching  here  of  the 
Chinese  branch  force,  composed  of  Chi- 
nese residents  of  the  Philippines,  who 
have  kept  up  unabated  warfare  against 
the  Japanese  enemy  since  1942  in  Luzon. 

The  universality  of  integrated  Fili- 
pino guerrilla  resistance  tliroughout  the 
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Philippines  has  been  one  of  the  out- 
standing featiires  of  this  campaign. 
This  comradeship  of  courage  will  con- 
tinue to  be  called  upon  until  their  home- 
land is  free.  They  have  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  between 
Americans  and  Filipinos  which  will  long 
endure  as  a  tribute  to  the  selfless  sacri- 
fices. 


Interdepartm  ental 


The  iUapower  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  TBtKONT 
XN  THE  SBNATB  OP  THK  UNITED  STATBS 

Tuesday.  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricobd  an  article  en- 
titled "Manpower  Bill  Seen  Embodying 
Fascism."  by  David  Lawrence,  published 
in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ICAjfTowB  Bill  Sixif  SMaooTiNo  Fascism — 
Trsobt  Back  or  Uititsmal  SnvicK  Nor 
Bsufo  Appubd.  WBim  Satb 

(By  DftTld  Lawrence) 

VMCinn  abrcwd.  wblcb  is  a  partnership 
between  eapltallstlo  interests  and  the  state, 
has  regimented  workers  and  forced  them  to 
work  for  the  private  profit  of  management. 
Tbat  same  totalitarian  doctrine  has  been  em- 
bodlM  In  the  new  manpower  bUl  which  has 
eome  from  a  ooofarence  oommittee  of  mem- 
bers at  the  Hotise  and  Senate. 

If  paaaed.  this  bill  means  that  workers  In 
America  win  lose  their  right  to  quit  work  and 
that  tbey  mtist  take  jobs  the  Oovemment 
fires  them  and  work  for  designated  em- 
ployars. 

TlM  theory  ba^  at  the  mueh-talked-of 
UBlvwaal  sarrloe  is  not  being  applied.  When 
a  man  is  ordervd  Into  military  serrlce,  he  gets 
•60  a  month  and  nobody  makes  any  profit 
out  of  his  serrloe  to  his  eoimtry.  But  now 
the  Oovsmment.  claiming  it  is  fulfilling  a 
orders  American  workers  to 
prtvats  saployers  who  maks  profits.  If 
tiM  worksn  refUM  they  are  subject  to  jail 
penaltlsa. 

This  strange  development  has  been  foe- 
tatvd  by  a  small  group  of  unlrersal  serrlce 
advocates  who  think  they  can  spare  the  profit 
•yctam  flroin  similar  treatment.  Instead 
t&sy  win  bring  the  kind  of  controversy  that 
sbonld  never  have  been  permitted  at  this 
stage  of  the  war.  For  the  Issue  of  freedom 
vtamm  Involimtary  servitude  Is  raised  and, 
tn  aOeet.  Um  Oovemment  is  saying  that  the 
p«trlQitle  efforts  of  the  upward  of  50.000.000 
men  and  women  who  have  done  the  war 
production  job  must  now  be  subjected  to 
penaltlea  and  Intimidation. 

Benator  OVAHomr,  of  Wyoming.  Demo- 
crat, at  the  liberal  and  progressive  school  of 
tbou^t,  rightly  condemns  the  jvoposed  leg- 
liiiniMi  as  reghskentatlon  such  as  Hitler  used 
and  BtallB  prooralgated  to  get  control  of  the 
workers  la  Qcnnany  and  Bussla,  re^>ectivtiy. 
Orgaiilasil  labor  has  aaked  the  Oongreos  to 
dafaat  tbm  mmmof. 

Tike  proposed  legislation  is  vicious  In  that 
It  deprives  an  aggrieved  dtlaen  of  any  court 
an>eal.    It  alten,  to  be  sure,  an  admlnlstra- 


cci^ts 
ing 


the 


ttve  or 

complaints  but,  und^r 

courts,  there  would 

of  review  by  the 

the  bureaus  enlorcl 

Is  certainly  no  oppo^unlty 

the  time  limits  of 

It  is  fallacious  to 
ment  can  order  a  m^n 
order  him  into  a  wa* 
would  be  consistent 
aged  all  the  war  p^nts 
private  profits  involved 
of  the  situation  crfated 
power  bill  would  be 
put  all  govemmentil 
activities  under  complete 
troi  so  that  there  wcjuld 
of  profit  made  out 
to  force  workers  to 
organized  labor  will 
such  legislation. 


Ing.    Hitler  and  the 
the  spectacle   of   a 


committee  to  hear 
recent  decisions  of  the 
appear  to  be  no  p>ossibility 
of  decisions  made  by 
such  legislation.    There 
for  relief  within 
bill, 
say  that  If  the  Govem- 
Into  the  Army,  it  can 
plant.    Such  a  position 
tf  the  Government  man- 
and  there  were  no 
The  logical  sequel 
by  the  new  man- 
to  abolish  all  profits  and 
and  nongovernmental 
governmental  con- 
not  be  a  single  dollar 
3f  the  use  of  patriotism 
on  their  jobs.    Maybe 
soon  begin  to  press  for 


K  ;ay 


NAZIS   MAT   WILL   SMnjC 


Opponents  of  deiaocracy  will  derive  con- 
siderable satisfaction  out  of  what  is  happ>en- 
Nazls  may  well  smile  at 
democracy,  which  calls 
Itself  free,  finding  fchat  it  cannot  organize 
Itself  on  a  volunta^  tMLsis  to  win  the  war 
but  must  threaten  lail  sentences  to  get  the 
war-production  Job  fone.  Hitler  Is  losing  the 
war.  but  apparently  ais  philosophy  is  winning. 

Will  the  Senate  and  House  acquiesce  as 
did  the  Reichstag  in  Nazi  Germany  and  as 
have  parliamentary  bodies  also  at  other  great 
moments  In  history  when  the  steam  roller  of 
military  necessity  rities  roughshod  over  them 
and  demands  actioa?  Or  will  Members  of 
Congress  stand  on  their  rights  and  insist  on  a 
truly  voluntary  plaa? 

The  real  reason  fqr  the  manpower  muddle 
has  been  InelDcienct  in  the  administration, 
which  now  seeks  a  way  out  by  drastic  meas- 
ures that  will  coveij  up  its  mistakes.  It  Is 
tragic  Indeed  that,  las  American  armies  are 
winning  a  great  victory,  this  democracy  is 
aaked  to  adopt  tot^ltarlan  methods.  Fas- 
cicm  has  always  befn  simpler  than  democ- 
racy, but  the  American  people,  up  to  now  at 
least,  have  preferreq  the  ctxmbersomeness  of 
democracy  to  the  efl1|ciency  of  fascism. 

If  we  were  losing  ithe  war  by  oxir  methods 
It  would  be  different,  but  we  are  winning. 
TTie  administration 'i  idea  of  reward  evidently 
Is  to, force  workers  tf)  l)ecome  part  of  a  strait 
jack«^  which  deprives  them  of  the  oldest 
right?  In  American  history — freedom  to  work 
wltbOiit  State-madei  rules  of  enforced  work 
or  slarrery. 


EXTENSION!  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  coKKXCTicirr 

IN  TBX  BOUSE  Ol^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27. 1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  M^.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remkrks  in  the  Rscoiu),  I 
include  the  followlfag  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post: 


weeks 


More  than  9 
Prime  Minister  Chur 
Jointly  agreed  at  Ya 
government  which 
Poland  should  be 
democratic  basis  witi 


ago  President  Roosevelt, 
:hill.  and  Marshal  Stalin 
that  "the  provisional 
now  functioning  In 
knised  on  a  broader 
^  the  Inclusion  of  demo- 
cratic leaders  from  {Poland  itself  and  from 
Poles  abroad."  The  lask  of  supervising  this 
reorganisation  was  entrusted  to  a  commis- 
sion composed  of  Pc^lgn  Conmiissar  Molo- 
toff  and  the  America^  and  British  Ambassa- 
dors at  Moscow.   6q  far.  however,  there  la 


not  the  slightest  evidence  that  this  commis- 
sion has  made  any  progress  in  the  direction 
of  setting  up  a  truly  representative  Polish 
regime. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  Lublin 
Poles  are  in  the  least  receptive  to  the  idea 
of  broadening  the  base  of  their  regime  by 
including  such  personages  as  former  Prenuer 
Stanlslaw  Mikolajczyk.  On  the  contrary. 
Mikolajcs^k.  though  regarded  with  favor  both 
by  the  British  and  American  Governments, 
has  t>een  the  particular  object  of  venomous 
attack  by  the  Lubllnites,  whose  past  record 
makes  It  clear  that  they  do  not  lift  a  finger 
or  speak  a  word  without  the  approval  of  the 
Kremlin.  The  time  has  thus  come  to  raise 
the  question  whether  Russia  has  the  slightest 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  so-called  Yalta 
compromise  on  Poland.  If  it  has.  the  pro- 
nouncements ind  activities  of  its  Lublin 
stooges  certainly  constitute  a  peculiar  way 
of  showing  it. 

Time  is  running  out  while  the  conferees 
are  doing  dothing.  If  nothing  is  done, 
Poland,  the  first  nation  to  fight  the  Nazis, 
wiU  be  left  out  of  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference. That  would  be  a  tragedy.  To  avert 
that  tragedy  the  administration  should  leave 
nothing  undone  to  promote  the  effectuation 
of  the  Yalta  pledge. 


A  Great  Leader  of  Public  Opinion  Diet—- 
John  H.  Clarke,  Former  Associate  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  and  Native  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  22, 1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
death  of  former  Associate  Supreme  Court 
Justice  John  H.  Clarke,  a  native  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  has  taken  from  us  a  valiant 
fighter  for  democracy,  and  for  the  cause 
of  international  peace  and  justice  by  col- 
lective action  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Justice  Clarke  was  a  man  of  powerful 
convictions.  He  believed  that  the  lawyer 
was  expected  not  only  to  battle  for  his 
clients,  but  likewise  for  good  government 
In  all  its  aspects.  Clients  did  not  form  his 
opinions.  Often  he  was  found  espousing 
principles  that  seemed  in  variance  with 
the  financial  interests  of  his  associates. 
He  thought  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to 
spend  himself  in  political  campaigns — 
even  to  submit  hinaself  as  candidate  for 
high  ofQce. 

While  a  lawyer,  he  wrote  editorials  for 
the  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Vindicator,  an 
outstanding  Ohio  newspaper  in  which 
he  held  substantial  interest.  Knowing 
his  point  of  view,  I  was  always  able  when 
reading  that  newspaiser  to  pick  the 
editorials  that  came  from  his  pen.  They 
'  were  marked  by  extreme  independence  of 
thought,  and  the  language  was  full  of 
force  and  vigor  and  revealed  the  wide  and 
varied  reading  of  the  author.  Wealthy 
as  he  was.  he  considered  his  opinions  his 
greatest  asset. 

He  resigned  from  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  when  he  was  still  strong  in 
mind.  lis  work  he  considered  of  less 
importance  than  his  passionate  desire  to 
establish  machinery  for  the  preservation 
of  world  peace.    He  was  thus  a  crusader 
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to  the  last  in  a  cause  that,  at  his  death, 
seems  nearer  to  achievement  than  ever 
before  in  the  world's  history. 

Under  leave  to  print,  I  am  reproducing 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  reviewing  his  life  work: 

JOHN  CLARKK.  OF  OHIO 

It  must  have  been  a  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion to  former  Justice  John  Hessin  Clarke  in 
his  declining  years  to  see  the  American  peo- 
ple forced  by  a  second  world  war.  more 
catastrophic  than  the  first,  to  turn  to  a  new 
league  of  nations  as  the  best  hope  of  future 
peace.  After  the  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
John  Clarke  was  perhaps  the  most  fervent 
and  brilliant  advocate  of  American  partici- 
pation in  the  League.  A  fiamlng  Liberal  of 
the  Ohio  school  of  Newton  Baker  and  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  he  devoted  the  prime  of  his  life  and 
his  remarkable  oratorical  gifts  to  preaching 
international  cooperation  as  the  one  safe- 
guard against  future  wars.  He  felt  so  deeply 
on  this  issue  that  In  1922,  at  the  age  of  65, 
he  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  give 
all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  he 
believed  in. 

This  sacrifice  of  a  career  to  a  cause  was 
characteristic  of  Justice  Clarke.  He  was  a 
kind  of  major  prophet  in  his  day,  a  prophet 
Justified  in  his  own  lifetime  by  the  relentless 
logic  of  events.  "Those  who  think  the 
League  dead  will  see  it  rise  again."  he  said  in 
an  address  at  Harvard  in  reply  to  President 
Coolidge's  first  message  to  Congress.  "We 
may  confidently  predict  that  the  American 
conscience  will  refuse  to  be  satisfied  until  our 
Government  shall  leave  the  wrong  side  of  the 
road  and  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  greatest 
moral  question  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  American  people  since  slavery  was 
settled." 

The  voice  of  the  American  Liberal  of  a 
generation  ago  echoes  in  the  speeches  the 
former  Justice  delivered  up  and  down  the 
country  in  the  complacent  twenties.  He  was 
a  vivid  figure  in  his  native  Ohio  as  a  lawyer. 
Jurist,  antimonopollst.  antiprohibitionist, 
hard-hitting  and  eloquent  political  cam- 
paigner who  packed  the  memorial  halls  and 
the  fairgrounds  in  dozens  of  lively  debates. 
But  the  League  and  the  World  Court  were 
the  caiises  for  which  he  spent  a  life  that 
lasted  through  the  full  turn  of  the  cycle  to 
end.  with  a  poetic  Justice  that  he  must  have 
enjoyed,  on  the  eve  of  a  conference  initiated 
by  the  United  States  to  organize  a  new 
society  of  nations. 


Eleven  Airplanes  Spot  Coyotes  for  Lord 
Halifax  in  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
-  or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKUlHOIiCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27. 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lord  Halifax  has  just  visited 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  while  there 
he  was  entertained  royally.  The  enter- 
tainment in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
centered  around  a  coyote  hunt  near  Elk 
City,  Okla.  The  newspapers  of  March 
20  and  March  21  described  in  detail  this 
famous  himt  in  honor  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Apparently  a  few,  perhaps  3  or  4, 
small  prairie  wolves  were  turned  loose 
in   front   of   200   or   more   dogs   from 


Arkansas,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma, 
said  to  be  the  largest  assembly  of  fine, 
trained  hounds  in  the  annals  of  coyote 
hunting.  Some  60  persons  accompanied 
his  Lordship,  Lady  Halifax,  and  their 
son,  including  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  other  notables. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  most 
spectaclar  feature  of  the  hunt  was  that 
11  airplanes  were  used  as  spotters  to  show 
the  hunting  party  the  direction  in  which 
the  coyotes  were  traveling  in  their  at- 
tempts to  evade  their  pursuers.  It  is  said 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  hear  the 
baying  of  the  hounds  for  the  noise  that 
was  made  by  the  motors  of  the  11  air- 
planes overhead.  This  was  unusually 
spectacular  and  the  subject  of  much  ad- 
verse criticism  because  of  the  strict  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  among  the  citizens 
of  Oklahoma,  many  of  whom  rather  in- 
dignantly watched  and  read  of  the  royal 
hunt.  It  was  probably  even  more  irri- 
tating to  faithful  workers  in  the  war 
plants  and  industries  of  the  country  who 
have  to  beg  for  their  gasoline  rations. 
How  will  it  sound  when  truly  reported 
to  the  men  in  the  armed  forces? 


A  Congressional  Committee  That  Woke 
Us  Up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUCE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  ioUowing  editorial  from 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  March'  24, 
1945,  summarizing  work  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Comn4ttee 
on  housing  and  congested  areas  at  I^earl 
Harbor  and  the  city  of  Honolulu.  Hear-  • 
ings  were  held  by  the  Naval  Subcommit- 
tee for  5  days,  beginning  on  March  15. 
1945: 

A  CONGBESSIONAI,  COMMITTCE  THAT  WOKC  US  W 

The  congressional  committee  Investigating 
congested  housing  conditions  In  Honoliilu 
has  come  and  may  be  gone  before  these 
lines  are  read.  The  sound  and  fury  has 
died  down.  The  testimony  Is  in  the  book 
to  be  studied,  digested  and  turned  into  a 
set  of  recfHnmendatlons  for  action. 

For  4  days  public  officials,  civic  leaders,  and 
plain  John  Citizens  Joined  the  parade  before 
a  body  of  prot>ers  who  brought  into  the 
open  many  matters  that  for  2  years  have 
bobbed  beneath  the  surface  of  Honolulu's 
seething  housing  shortage. 

"Was  anything  accomplished — will  any- 
thing come  of  It?"  those  who  have  pinned 
their  faith  on  one  hope  after  another,  only 
to  be  let  down,  want  to  know. 

Yes,  something  will  come  of  it. 

Already  two  things  have  happened,  and 
better  are  to  follow. 

First.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  through 
commanding  of&cers,  who  with  a  nod  can 
Influence  civUlan  economy  strongly,  have 
given  the  nod  to  full  approval  of  closer  and 
more  considerate  cooperation  with  the  plain 
war  workers  of  the  Island. 

Perhaps  this  consideration  could  not  have 
been  given  so  fuUy  whUe  HawaU  was  a  com- 


bat area.  But  the  visit  of  a  congreeslonal 
committee  precipitated  acknowledgment  of 
the  fact  that  combat  area  days  are  over 
The  forgotten  man  on  the  home  front  is 
worthy  of  more  attention,  after  3  years  and 
3  months  of  close  adherence  to  strictly  mUl- 
tary  affairs,   it  now  seems. 

Second.  A  new  strength  has  been  found 
for  war  weary  John  Citizen  to  er«^;t  a  re- 
newed hope  upon.  He  has  learned  that  there 
are  able  men  in  Congress  wiio  are  not  con- 
tent to  maintain  a  status  quo  of  indifference, 
apathy  and  neglect  of  community  affairs  la 
America's  spearhead  of  the  Pacific 

He  reveled  in  the  pointed  remarks  that 
certain  ears  In  the  paradise  ot  tne  Pacific 
had  never  before  burned  to  Being  an  Am^r- 
lean.  J  Citizen  Is  pitifully  eager  to  believe 
in  simple  ideas  to  'o!low  sane  but  enthu- 
siastic leadership. 

He  was  a  bit  chagrined  that  his  own  home 
town  did  not  evidence  much  of  this  kind  of 
leadership. 

He  hung  his  head  a  little  when  the  ofllcials 
he  has  elected  and  those  thst  have  been 
thrust  upon  him  by  aopointment.  revealed 
that  since  December  7  they  seem  to  have 
advanced  not  one  iota  in  their  ability  to 
think  ahead,  to  plan  and  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent, at  least  In  public,  an  appearance  that 
would  Instill  full  confidence  in  Important 
visitors  from  elsewhere 

Although  a  united  front,  in  asking  for 
sufficient  hotising  to  take  care  of  Honolulu's 
Immediate  needs — ano  n  plan  to  care  for 
those  sure  to  be  wltb  u«  a  yeai  from  now— 
was  urged  when  it  was  known  the  congres- 
sional committee  would  come  here,  he  saw, 
or  heard,  no  such  united  front  in  action. 

Instead,  he  heard  the  Governor  first  say 
that  housing  distress  was  newspaper  talk  and 
then  declare  the  need  of  10.000  housing 
units — the  Governors  housing  executive 
gives  another  figure — a  civic  group  another. 
Nowhere  was  mention  made  of  a  long-range 
plan  that  looked  beyond  today 

He  heard  public  offlctals.  who  are  supposed 
to  know  all  the  Ins  and  outs  of  obtaining 
benefits  for  their  city,  county,  and  Territory, 
admit  ignorance  of  fimds  and  acts  that 
would  build  schools,  provide  teaching  staffs. 
widen  and  repair  roads — all  as  a  result  of 
war  damage  or  war-induced  causes — and 
which  have  been  tapped  by  every  progressive 
American  city. 

He  heard  the  Congressmen  acquaint  them 
with  these  simple  facts  of  public  life. 

The  local  boys  evidently  had  not  bothered 
to  inquire  were  such  ftinds  In  existence. 

The  tom-tom  beaters  for  Immediate  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  must  have  blushed  in  private, 
if  not  in  public,  at  the  distinctly  amateur 
representations  made  by  local  talent. 

Instead  of  presenting  a  picture  of  a  jso- 
tentlal  state  at  war — serious  in  its  intention* 
of  receiving  adult  privileges  of  salf  govern- 
ment, the  Territorial  legislature  reverted  to 
the  lowest  ebb  in  recent  years. 

When  a  legislator  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  made  unfounded  and  unsup- 
ported hearsay  charges  of  collusion  between 
an  admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy  and  a 
businessman,  a  mark  of  Instability,  lack  of 
poise,  of  immatureness  and  finally  of  irre- 
sponsibility was  chalked  up  against  the  men 
we  elect  to  make  our  laws. 

It  surely  must  have  been  evident  to  the 
committee  that  there  has  been  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  civic  consciousness  at  lolanl 
palace. 

The  negative  state  of  mind,  that  influences 
thinking  in  Honolulu,  was  apparent  perfectly 
to  the  Congressmen.  No  one  came  forward 
and  said— "Here  is  the  land  upon  which  we 
want  built  the  houses  to  shelter  our  people." 
No  one  came  forward  and  said— "Here  Is  the 
type  of  house  that  has  been  found  best  for 
our  climate,  our  temporary  need." 

Instead  those  who  came  forward,  by  and 
large,  said — "Here  is  the  reason  why  we  can't 
do  this  and  that." 
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The  resldenu  of  Manoa  valley  said  "No.  w* 
do  not  warn  your  bousing  project  In  our 
sacred  precinct* — we  want  It  somewhere 
elae."  But  they  did  not  have  a  constructive 
plan  (or  locating  it  elsewhere. 

Do  not  think  these  things  and  others  were 
lost  upon  this  committee. 

They  were  not  {ooled  by  Ula  and  hulas  and 
cases  of  rare  Scotches  drawn  from  some  hid- 
den caches  unknown  to  old  J.  Citizen. 

They  arc  five  men  and  a  woman  o(  astuta 
perception,  as  shown  by  their  aside  remarks. 
They  have  gone  back  to  try  to  aid  a  com- 
munity  that  has  shown  It  has  done   little 
or  nothing  to  aid  Itself. 

Why?  Because,  U  the  men  chosen  as 
leaders  of  Hawaii  cannot  recognize  It.  they 
recognise  that  these  Islands  are  more  Im- 
portant to  the  United  States  than  we  at 
home  know. 

They  may  look  upon  us  as  a  delightful 
Island  people,  who  play  and  sing  and  have 
a  good  time  But  they  are  not  going  to  allow 
us  to  neglect  ourselves  as  we  while  away 
the  days  In  hula  musings,  with  eyes  half 
shut  against  the  grim  realities  of  a  changed 
world. 

Yes.  J  Citizen  of  humble  means  and  ori- 
gin— something  good  will  come  out  of  the 
visit  of  the  congreasional  committee. 

It  may  not  be  liked  in  certain  quarters, 
which  hate  to  be  disturbed  In  the  lethargy 
of  their  years  of  playing  their  one-string 
theme  song.  'It  cant  be  done." 

Have  faith — aid  la  coming  from  outside. 
May  it  Inspire  an  arousing  of  a  community 
conscience,  that  will  never  again  let  ua  down 
to  tl  level  our  representatives  In  public  life 
presented  to  the  mallhlnl  investigators,  who 
grew  into  kamaalna  stature  overnight,  by 
feeding  on  the  facts  of  Hawaii's  self-neglect. 


Out  Hollared  and  Twenty-fonrth  Anni- 
veruiry  of  Greek  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  WTOMUva 

IN  THS  SCNATX  OF  THK  UNTTEO  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  evening,  March  24,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  a  radio  pro- 
gram arranged  by  St.  Sophia  Greek 
Orthodox  Chxirch  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
In  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  Greek 
independence.  The  Honorable  Philon 
Phllon.  counselor  of  the  Greek  Embassy. 
and  I.  were  guest  speako-s.  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  Mr.  Philon's  speech 
and  my  own  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
M  foUoiws: 

ifmauH  or  roh.  pirlon  PBnx>iv 

Tonxnrow  Greece  celebrates  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  Its 
indepcDdenoe  and  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Greek  state. 

Andent  Qtttc*  tat  centuries  was  the  cradle 
of  democracy  and  gave  to  the  world  a  rich 
barttage  at  liberal  Ideas  and  the  highest  con- 
eapt  at  dvlUntkm.  Later,  when  the  Roman 
ftnptt*  was  divided.  Greek  genlvia  hellenlsed 
tb*  eaetim  part  of  this  empire,  and  created 
tba  Greek  Bynmtlne  Empire,  which  for  a 
tbounnd  jrean  was  the  bulwark  of  European 


heroism,    found    a 
hearts.     Since    the 
a  tradition  In  this 
devotion  of  the  Or 


civilization  and  of  Christianity  against 
Asiatic  Invasions,  until  In  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  centxiry.  when  it  succumbed  to  the 
blows  of  the  rising  oower  of  the  Turks. 

During  the  four  centuries  when  Greece  was 
under  the  domination  of  the  Invaders,  civili- 
zation and  liberal   Ifleas  ceased  to  exist  In 
southeastern  Europej     For  this  reason,  when 
the  Greeks  rose  In  1$21  to  regain  their  Inde- 
pendence,    the     movement     was     applauded 
throughout  the  world  as  a  s3rmbol  of  the  re- 
birth of  liberalism  And  of  democratic  Ideas. 
The  enthusiastic  mefesages  sent  to  the  fight- 
ing Greeks  by  President  Monroe.  Webster,  and 
so    nxany    other    fre^om -loving    Americans, 
greatly  encouraged  Ithen^,   and   the  Inspired 
poems  of  Byron  an(^  Shelley,  extolling  their 
farm   spot   In   American 
PhilhcUenlsm    has    been 
[)untry.  and  the  love  and 
pks  to  America  have  be- 
come a  national  Institution  in  Greece.     This 
devotion  of  the  Greeks  to  America  is  founded 
not  on  political  considerations,  but  in  the 
unshakable  faith  wiicb  the  Greeks  have  In 
the  lofty  democratic  ideals  and  the  liberalism 
which  characterize  this  country  In  all   the 
manifestations  of  Us  national  life. 

Hence,  when  In  October  of  1940  Greece 
was  confronted  wltli  the  alternative  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  Axis  or  to  be  ruined  fighting 
for  freedom,  she  did  not  hesitate  even  for  a 
moment,  although  ihe  knew  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  lay  proslrate  under  the  blows  of 
the  Axis.  For  6  whole  months  Greece  stood 
alone  with  Britain,  fighting  for  the  defense 
of  the  common  cause.  Likewise,  when  In 
the  spring  of  1941,  having  by  this  time  vic- 
toriously repelled  ;he  Fascists,  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  the  combined  mili- 
tary might  of  the  wo  empires  of  the  Axis, 
again  she  did  not  lesitate  for  a  second,  but 
threw  herself,  united  and  resolute.  Into  the 
epic  defense  of  he:  soil,  without  any  sub- 
stantial Allied  hel]i  and  well  knowing  the 
overwhelming  odds  against  her  and  the  cruel 
fate  awaiting  her. 

Thus,  having  wa  ;ed  an  xwequal  struggle 
and  having  kept  up  active  and  Incessant  re- 
sistance against  th<  Invaders  dtirlng  the  en- 
tire period  of  eneriy  occupation.  Greece  Is 
today  bleeding,  having  lost  one-tenth  of  her 
total  population  frsm  hunger  and  the  un- 
speakable atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Italians,  and  the  Bulgarlansr;  her 
Industry  and  agriculture  are  totally  ruined; 
her  railways  destroyed  by  sabotage  by  the 
.Greeks  themselves,  carrying  out  orders  from 
the  Allied  command 
Almost  the  entire 
which  ranked  eight 
been  sacrificed  In 
of  the  more  than 
put  into  this  fight, 
forces  left  to  preser 


Greek  merchant  marine. 
In  world  shipping,  has 
the  common  cause.  Out 
If  a  million  troops  Greece 
^here  are  hardly  sufficient 
i^e  public  security.  Thus 
it  was.  that  the  gr^at  majority  of  the  Greek 
people  recently  foi^nd  themselves  unarmed, 
at  the  mercy  of  cert^Un  Irresponsible  elements 
not  even  Greeks, 
^t  to  you.  whether  Greece 
in  asking  Justice  from 
ie  Greeks  do  not  seek 
(lowever.  rlghtfiilly  expect 
^les.  who  have  assumed 
inslbilitles  In  this  war, 
ice  to  get  back  on  their 
^t  they  may  be  helped  in 
of  their  armed  forces, 


many  of  whom  wer^ 
And  now.  I  leave 
is  or  is  not  entitle 
her  great   allies, 
charity.     They  do, 
from  their  great 
leadership  and   re 
Justice  and  assist 
feet.     They  ask  tt 
the  reestabllshment 


eager  to  continue  their  active  contribution 
to  the  common  cause  until  total  victory  Is 
achieved  They  expect  that  the  peace  con- 
ference will  sccurejto  them  the  union  with 
Greece  of  those  Greeks  who  remain  under 
foreign  domination  in  the  Dodecanese,  In 
southern  Albania,  ind  elsewhere;  that  Is.  In 
those  areas,  which,  ifter  the  First  World  War, 
had  been  awarded  t^  Greece,  but  whose  union 
with  the  mother  coimtry  was  blocked  by  the 
rising  Italian  Imperialism,  lliey  ask  to  be 
protected  against  a  iew  threat  from  the  north 
and  wish  to  see  tnere  the  establishment  of 


safe  boundaries.    They  simply  ask  to  be  free 
from  fear  and  from  want. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  national  anniversary 
of  Greece,  I  ask  all  Americans  of  good  will  to 
bear  In  mind  the  imparalleied  sufferings  of 
the  Greek  people  and — dismissing  from  their 
minds  any  possible  ill-impressions  from  re- 
cent disturbances — to  take  a  hearty  Interest 
In  this  small  nation,  which  gave  everything 
it  poaaaawd  In  the  common  cause,  and  which, 
by  its  sacrifices  and  gallantry,  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  which,  while 
It  was  fighting  triumphantly,  was  looked  upon 
with  admiration  as  an  example  worthy  of 
emulation  for  its  fortitude  and  heroic  defense 
of  freedom. 

SPEECH   or  SZNATOB  O'XAHONET 

There  has  been  no  moment  In  all  recorded 
history  when  Grecian  valor  and  Intellect 
have  not  been  recognized  as  preeminent.  In 
every  period  of  the  long  history  of  mankind's 
advance,  the  people  of  Greece  have  played  a 
glorious  role.  It  was  not  by  error  that  the 
poet  spoke  of  the  "glory  that  was  Greece;" 
nor  was  r  merely  a  graceful  compliment.  It 
was  an  acknowledgment  of  superlative  merit 
which  mankind  has  recognized  in  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  times. 

It  Is  not  for  me  In  this  brief  tribute  to 
the  Greek  love  of  lndef)endence  to  call  the 
roll  of  the  Grecian  heroes  of  the  past,  nor 
to  praise  their  achievements.  I  would  speak 
rather  of  the  racial  characteristics  which 
have  made  the  Greek  contribution  to  civili- 
zation so  outstanding. 

We  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. But  that  is  merely  the  modern 
manifestation  of  the  unconquerable  soul 
which  has  always  been  the  proud  poesesslon 
of  the  Greek  people.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  Greek  did  not  love  freedom.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  he  was  not  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  In  defense  of  It.  It  must 
be  a  source  of  deep  emotional  satisfaction  to 
every  Greek  wherever  he  may  live  In  all  this 
world  that  his  people  have  again  demon- 
strated In  this  most  terrible  of  all  wars  that 
they  still  possess  the  fiame  which  made  their 
ancestors,  even  In  the  age  of  myth  and 
fable,  transcendent  examples  of  what  the 
free,  human  spirit  can  achieve. 

The  people  of  Greece  have  emerged  tri- 
umphant through  every  test  of  fire  and 
sword  They  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  of  Europe,  but 
they  have  always  had  a  spirit  that  could 
never  be  crushed.  Never  was  this  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  In  the  terrible 
trials  they  have  endured  under  the  heel  of 
Axis  tyranny. 

It  Is  the  glory  of  Greece  that  no  tyrant  has 
ever  succeeded  in  crushing  her.  Tonight  as 
we  commemorate  this  modern  anniversary 
of  Greek  Independence  we  know  that  no 
tyrant  ever  will. 

Greece  has  bequeathed  to  all  the  world  a 
heritage  of  learning,  art,  and  courage.  Each 
of  these  is  an  attribute  of  the  Individual, 
not  of  the  state.  Each  of  these  Is  a  quality 
'"f  the  Individual  human  soul,  not  of  any 
organization.  That  Is  the  reason  why  Greece 
may  properly  be  called  the  birthplace  of 
democracy. 

Greece's  gift  to  mankind,  therefore,  is  the 
demonstration  that  a  people  who  are  sus- 
tained by  an  abiding  devotion  to  the  qualities 
which  make  individuals  noble  cannot  be  kept 
in  servitude,  and  that  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy is  Immortal  like  the  human  soul. 

An  Independent  Greece  has  from  earliest 
time  held  aloft  the  torch  of  human  freedcnn 
to  lllimilnate  the  path  along  which  civiliza- 
tion   as  advanced. 

I  am  happy,  therefore,  tonight  to  Join  with 
our  Greek  compatriots  and  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  honoring  the  undying 
spirit  of  the  people  of  Greece.  Never  did  I 
doubt  from  the  moment  this  w:  r  began  that 
the  independence  which  was  won  124  years 
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ago   would   be   preserved,   and   that   Greece 
would  be  reestablished  as  a  free  nation. 

That  Independence  has  now  been  rewon. 
A  new  era  of  human  advancement  is  about 
to  begin.  It  requires  no  prophet  to  predict 
that  the  people  of  Greek  antecedents,  free 
and  independent  wherever  they  are.  will  con- 
tlnui  to  exemplify  the  noblest  qualities  of 
free  men. 


The  Manpower  Bill — Conference  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUiMLEY 

or  VKKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  no 
prophet  noi-  son  of  a  prophet,  but  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  even  when  the  shoot- 
ing war  across  the  Rhine  is  over,  our 
manpower  problems  will  be  as  great,  if 
not  greater  than,  today,  foi  reasons  that 
are  obvious  but  too  often  overlooked. 

Those  who  assert  to  the  contrary  are 
Indulging  in  wishful  thinking  as  they 
construct  the  straw  man  of  sufficiency  of 
manpower  for  their  defense.  There  is 
no  such  animal. 

Unle.ss  Japan  unconditionally  surren- 
ders following  and  because  of  the  defeat 
of  Germany,  we  will  be  confronted  by 
problems  such  as  we  have  not  had  to 
meet,  which  problems  will  tax  us  to  the 
limit  in  order  and  to  the  end  that  we 
may  as  speedily  as  possible  destroy  the 
facilities,  and  tnereby  put  an  end  to  the 
potentialities  which  would  enable  Japan 
to  prolong  the  war  of  fanaticism  she 
fights. 

These  situations  can  only  be  met  in 
the  first  Instance  by  an  overwhelming 
use  of  our  manpower,  which  is  not  today 
being  used,  whether  we  like  to  admit  It 
or  not. 

No  machine  that  man  can  make  is 
greater  than  the  man  who  makes  it  and 
the  number  of  machines  of  war  to  be 
manufactured  ty  us  of  every  type,  name, 
nature,  and  description,  in  order  to  com- 
pel the  unconditional  surrender  of  Ja- 
pan, are  numerically  beyond  our  compre- 
hension, else  why  are  we  appropriating 
all  these  new  dollars  to  establish  and  to 
rehabilitate  plants  for  the  production  of 
those  naval  ani  military  instruments  of 
war  which  have  proven  their  worth,  as 
well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  those  new 
instruments  of  destruction  which  we  will 
be  required  to  use  against  Japan  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  war  we  must  fight 
against  hei  in  order  to  win? 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned  that, 
though  tardily,  yet,  nevertheless,  even- 
tually, we  arrived  at  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  our  biggest  battles  lie  ahead 
of  us.  so.  toleiating  no  optimism  and 
stimulated  to  action,  we  will  go  on  to  a 
victory  for  which  we -are  taking  time,  in 
advance,  to  adequately  prepare. 

In  time  of  war  we  mljht  well  take  a 
leaf  out  of  anybody's  book  who  has  dem- 
onstrated how  to  make  manpower  work. 
We  Americans  have  bungled  along  too 
long.    What  we  really  need  is  a  law  with 


teeth  for  the  duration  in  order  to  expe- 
dite the  end.    We  are  too  soft. 

People  talk  as  if  we  could  not  legislate 
to  repeal  any  law  we  enact  now  to  save 
ourselves,  as  well  as  our  national  self- 
respect.  That  is  nonsense.  Let  us 
straighten  out  this  manpower  situation 
here  and  now  by  the  use  of  such  force  of 
law  as  may  be  necessary  and  then  talk 
about  other  things  later. 

Those  who  try  to  scare  somebody  by 
asserting  this  is  a  bill  to  enslave  us  forget 
that  the  millions  now  regimented,  fight- 
ing and  dying  for  us.  are  entitled  to  what- 
ever it  takes  to  make  the  happy-go-lucky 
complacent  people  in  this  country  come 
to  their  senses,  and  now. 

As  Senator  Austin,  who  drew  most  of 
the  bill,  said  yesterday— 

This  Is  not  an  antlstrlke  bill  in  any  way 
and  cannot  be  so  used.  The  bill  can  freeze 
workers  In  Jobs,  or  It  can  penalize  a  worker 
who  quits  a  Job,  but  a  worker  who  goes  out 
on  a  strike  ha,  not  legally  left  his  Job. 

The  people  country-wide  are  fed  up 
with  the  inability  of  Congress  to  come  to 
some  conclusion  as  to  how  to  supply  the 
manpower  the  people  know  we  need  so 
desperately;  they  are  in  favor  of  some 
form  of  manpower  draft  bill,  and  as  this 
compromise  is  better  than  the  nothing  so 
many  wrongfully  hoped  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report,  although  I 
admit  I  would  prefer  something  else  if  I 
could  dictate  all  the  terms  for  compro- 
mise. 
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Labor  Draft  Bill  Bitterly  Resented  by 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA  ''^" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  27. 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  many  protests 
against  any  form  of  labor-draft  legisla- 
tion, and  particularly  against  the  so- 
called  compromise  draft  labor  bill  which 
Is  before  the  House  for  action  today. 

The  Independent,  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can laborers  who  want  to  think  for  them- 
selves bitterly  resent  the  provisions  of 
the  compromise  labor-draft  bill.  Organ- 
ized labor  resents  the  enslavement 
that  they  feel  will  result.  People  who 
cherish  the  American  ideals  of  free  labor 
and  free  enterprise  resent  amy  such  un- 
American  ideas.  If  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  consult  their  constituents  af- 
fected by  it  they  will  find  an  overwhelm- 
ing resentment  against  this  legislation. 

There  is  danger  in  such  legislation,  for 
It  tends  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
people  In  their  Congress.  The  following 
Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  yesterday 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  which  Is 
typical  of  the  resentment  I  have  de- 
scribed: 

On  January  7,  1945,  I  wrote  you  regarding, 
the  draft-labor  bill  and  asked  you  to  fight 


against  It.  and  I  notice  that  you  did.    I  wUh 
to  thank  you  for  this  work. 

Now  there  comes  before  the  Congraas  the 
same  bill,  only  In  a  different  form  called  a 
compromise  bUl.  and  't  Is  even  worse  than 
the  first.  It  wUl  give  Byrnes  the  authority 
and  place  us  under  unjust  rules,  making  It 
a  penalty  if  we  quit  our  Jobs  unless  the 
Government  tells  us  we  may.  Now  that  Is 
one  hell  of  a  note.  Just  how  much  of  this 
destroying  of  our  rights  are  you  who  are  In 
Congress  going  to  let  these  aliens  get  by 
with  before  it  U  stopped?  What  are  you  all 
thinking  about,  anyway?  Our  armies  fight 
that  Europe  may  be  free,  and  let  these  New 
Dealers  enslave  us  here  at  home. 

This  bUl  wUl  be  passed,  and  we  wUl  be 
slaves  of  the  state  now  and  evermore. 

So.  therefore.  I  Inund  to  on  March  26 
1945.  advise  the  firm  I  work  lor  that  I  have" 
quit,  because  I  refuse  to  bow  to  any  dlcUtor. 

If  this  kind  of  dictatorship  cannot  be' 
stopped  by  legal  steps,  then  there  must  be 
other  measures  undertaken,  for  there  are 
lots  of  us  Americans  who  wUl  not  surrender 
to  this  forelgnlsm  of  government. 

I  wish  you  would  again  help  defeat  this 
bill. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Henry  Ellsworth  Barbour 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NFW   YORK 

IN  T3E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  2t'.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  comes  a  time  In  life  when  our  old- 
time  friends  are  taken  from  us  with 
tragic  frequency.  We  are  never  pre- 
pared for  the  separation.  I  learned  with 
profound  sorrow  and  with  a  sense  of  deep 
personal  loss  of  the  passing  of  my  former 
colleague  and  dear  friend.  Hon.  Henry 
Ellsworth  Barbour,  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pew  men  have  entered  Congress  dur- 
ing my  service  in  this  House  who.  In  so 
short  a  time.  Impressed  their  ability  so 
firmly  upon  their  colleagues  as  did  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Ellsworth  Barbour.  The 
days  when  a  majority  of  the  congres- 
sional families  li\'ed  in  the  old  Congress 
Hall  Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  new  House  Office  Building, 
was  a  period  of  very  warm  personal 
friendship  between  the  families  of  the 
Representatives.  It  was  in  that  hospi- 
table atmosphere  that  intimate  and  last- 
ing friendships  were  created.  The  wives 
of  Members  fraternized,  congressional 
children  went  to  school  together,  grew 
up  together,  and  developed  lifelong 
friendships. 

There  was  no  family  among  the  many 
families  who  lived  at  Congress  Hall  Hotel 
which  added  more  to  the  social  hfe  of 
Congress  than  did  Representative  Bar- 
bour, his  wife,  and  two  children.  Henry 
Ellsworth  Barbour,  affectionately  known 
as  Harry,  made  a  fine  contribution  to 
his  country  while  a  Member  of  this  legis- 
lative body.  The  many  tributes  paid  to 
our  departed  colleague  of  former  days 
bespeak  the  fine  character  of  the  man, 
A  brave  and  good  man  has  passed  from 
this  life.  The  heritage  he  has  left  sur- 
passes that  of  all  other  riches — that  of  a 
good  name. 


V 
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I  cannot  And  words  to  express  the 
depth  of  my  sympathy  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Reed  and  my  children  for  Mrs.  Barbour 
and  her  two  sons. 


Tribote  to  Hoa.  James  V.  Hcidiaf  er, 
•I  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANia  A.  REED 

ov  mw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  If4r 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  death  of  my  dear  friend.  Hon.  James 
V.  Heidinger,  of  Illinois,  came  as  a  very 
great  shock  to  me.  While  I  knew  that 
he  had  been  ill  for  some  time  and  that  he 
had  gone  to  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  it  was  my  hope 
and  belief  that  he  had  gone  to  this  de- 
llghtfxil  climate  to  convalesce,  and  that 
he  would  soon  be  with  us  again.  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  the  House  held 
Judge  Heidinger  in  the  very  highest 
esteem.  This  Nation  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
men  of  his  fine  ability  and,  above  all,  a 
man  of  his  sterling  character.  The  State 
of  Illinois  and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  a  very  able 
representative  and  statesman. 

It  is  dilBcult  to  find  words  to  fully  ex- 
cess the  sympathy  for  the  loss  which 
his  loved  ones  have  sxiffered.  It  may  be 
that  Mrs.  Heidinger  and  the  relatives  of 
ber  good  husband  will  find  comfort  In  the 
words  "Ufe  Is  not  merely  a  floating 
shadow,  a  momentary  spark,  a  dream 
that  vanishes.  Nothing  can  be  grander 
than  a  life  filled  with  great  and  noble 
thoughts — with  brave  and  honest  deeds. 
Such  a  life  sheds  light,  and  the  seeds  of 
truth  sown  by  great  and  loyal  men  bear 
fruit  through  all  the  years  to  be." 


Parents  DcMaad  17-  to  IS-year-ald  Boyi 
B«  N«t  Forced  Into  Combat  Serrico 
Witkont  at  Least  1  Year's  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  several  weeks  I 
have  been  receiving  numerous  telegrams 
and  letters  from  my  constituents  vehe- 
mently protesting  against  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments in  dealing  «ith  our  IS-yesu*- 
old  inductees.  The  complaints  show  that 
these  boys  are  being  sent  as  replace- 
ments into  actual  combat  service  over- 
seas with  only  from  13  to  17  weeks'  train- 
ing. The  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
these  boys  would  not  be  sent  overseas  un- 


til after  they  hald  received  at  least  a 
year's  training.  ,  They  are  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  right  or  necessary  for 
these  youngsters  to  l)e  put  into  combat 
duty  with  so  Utile  traming.  A  fau-  ex- 
ample of  these  protests  is  a  letter  which 
I  received  this  miming  from  one  of  my 
constituents  which  reads  as  follows: 

Tul&a]  Okla..  March  24,  1945. 
Hon  George  B.  Schwabs, 

Hoxue  of  Reprekeniative*, 

\wa.Ahington,  D.  C: 

The  Parent-T?ac|iers  Aasoclatlon  of  Tulsa 
and  the  Tulsa  Fede]lation  of  Labor,  along  wltb 
many  other  orgaiij^tions,  are  at  this  time 
very  much  concerned  about  the  training  pro- 
grams made  arallaile  to  the  18-year-old  In- 
ductees The  abualve  and  overbearing  at- 
titude at  the  Armji  toward  these  youngsters 
is  sickening.  1 

If  it  Is  true  that  jwe  have  the  largest  Army 
and  Navy  ever  assei^ibled,  we  wonder  why  you 
In  Congress  allow  the  Army  to  override  all 
preelection  promises  of  at  least  12  months' 
training  tot  IS-yeax-olds.  They  have  no  one 
to  speak  for  them  put  their  Representatives. 
They  are  noj  old  eiiough  to  hide  behind  the 
worn-out  phrase,  '"Essential  occujiation." 

We  believe  the  A^my  brass  hats  should  be 
made  to  reshuffle  their  huge  reserves  of  man- 
power already  In  ;he  Army  and  who  have 
had  from  1  to  3  yes  rs*  training  and  use  them 
as  replacements.  The  very  Idea  or  sending 
hlgb-school  senlon  with  13  weeks'  training 
Into  combat  Is  tco  revolting,  and  you  in 
Congress  have  allowed  this  condition  to  exist 
in  spite  of  our  airfcady  huge  Army  and  our 
thousands  of  proteiit«. 

The  Army  "bras<  hats"  will  tell  you  it  Is 
necessary  to  do  tils.  If  you  will  consider 
their  statement  carefully,  you  will  know  it 
Is  untrue,  and  we  maintain  that  Just  be- 
cause these  boys  are  not  ol  i  enough  to  vote 
is  no  exoise  for  tie  shabby  treatment  they 
are  receiving. 

Churchill  said.  "<Hve  us  the  tools  and  well 
save  England."  Th  s  administration  not  only 
furnished  the  foo^l  and  tools  but  also  12 
American  boys  to  rvery  1  Englishman.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  more  roncerned  about  furnish- 
ing everything  for  ;  togland  than  nations  un- 
der their  own  sphsre  of  influence,  such  as 
Canada.  Canadians  now  say,  "No  more  men 
for  Europe's  wars."  but  we  merrily  reach 
down  to  our  high  schools  to  get  American 
boys  to  send  to  ths  rescue.  And  for  what? 
Canadians  say,  "No  rationing,"  but  we  strug- 
gle to  feed  Europ<  and  squander  our  own 
reserves,  also.  In  on  ler  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 
We  know  that  th  !  price  of  being  a  good 
neighbor  is  too  hi  jh  in  its  terrible  toll  of 
American  dead.  This  cannot  be  flippantly 
cast  aside. 

We,  therefore,  demand  that  as  our  repre- 
sentatives you  no;  only  give  this  matter 
serious  considerate  m  but  see  that  we  send 
no  more  green,  un  rained  18-year-olds  with 
less  than  12  mont  is'  training  Into  combat 
areas.  You  now  aie  In  the  position  to  de- 
mand the  selectltle-servlce  law  have  this 
amendment,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  voters  throughout  tlie  entire  country  will 
be  watching  your  e  forts. 

In  a  very  short  time  you  will  receive  peti- 
tions of  protest  oil  the  subject  matter  erf 
this  letter.  These ' petitions  can  In  nowise 
be  Interpreted  as  mter'erlng  with  the  na- 
tional war  effort  bui  are  plain,  everyday  pro- 
tests from  plain,  everyday  people  against  th« 
use  of  untrained  |8-year-old  Inductees  In 
combat  and  a  demand  ttiat  the  promise  of  a 
12-month  preparat<ry  course  be  fxilfilled. 
Respectfully  yours, 

L.  A.  8WAIM. 


re  ceived 


After  having 
protests,  on  Pebriary 


several  of  these 
23,  1945.  I  trans- 


mitted a  letter  of  one  of  my  constituents 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, explaining  that  many  parents  and 
Parent-Teachers  Association  members  in 
my  district  were  protesting  against  the 
drafting  of  17-  and  18-]^ear-old  boys  into 
the  service  and  sending  them  overseas 
without  suflBcient  training.  I  asked  that 
the  matter  be  given  proper  considera- 
tion and  that  I  be  furnished  a  report  on 
conditions  as  they  actually  existed  I 
received  a  reply,  dated  March  5,  1945, 
signed  by  the  general  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
commenting  at  considerable  length  on 
this  question.  I  quote  the  following 
pertinent  portion  of  that  letter: 

In  February  1944  the  policy  was  adopted  of 
not  sending  men  imder  19  years  of  age  as 
replacements  for  Infantry  and  armored  units 
as  long  as  others  were  obtainable  This 
further  stiffened  In  June  to  bar  the  sending 
of  any  such  men.  This  policy  was  adhered 
to  as  long  as  military  operations  permitted. 
In  December  1944,  the  Army  announced  a 
change  In  policy  which  permitted  the  18- 
year-old  soldier  to  be  sent  overseas.  This 
was  only  one  of  the  actions  taken  to  meet 
the  situation.  Another  was  the  withdrawing 
of  some  95.000  physicaUy  fit  and  older  men 
from  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  Army  Service 
Forces  for  retraining  as  infantry.  The  proc- 
ess is  In  effect  overseas  as  well  jts  In  the 
United  States.  Overseas  commanders  are 
kept  fully  Informed  of  the  amount  of  train- 
ing each  Individual  has  had  befcR-e  leaving 
the  United  States. 

Originally,  the  replacement  training  period 
was  13  weeks.  After  some  time,  however,  we 
found  It  was  possible  to  meet  our  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  to  17  weeks  this 
training  period.  This  was  continued  until 
▼ery  recently  when  our  replacement  demand 
became  so  urgent  as  to  require  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  training  period  to  15  weeks. 
Careftilly  worked  out  training  tests  and  bat- 
tle experience  have  demonstrated  that  the 
average  soldier  In  13  to  17  weeks  can  be 
brought  to  a  training  level  that  permits  him 
to  fill  a  vacancy  In  a  trained  team.  In  con- 
trasting the  training  of  units  and  of  replace- 
ments, however.  It  should  be  understood  that 
a  replacement  Joins  a  trained  organization. 
He  performs  acceptably  well,  and  learns 
qulcUy  In  combat.  He  Is  flanked  by  men 
who  are  experienced.  He  follows  their  lead 
and  Is  gtilded  by  their  advice. 

The  replacement  Joins  a  unit  made  up  of 
experienced  soldiers  and  benefits  from  their 
knowledge  and  skill  for  his  final  training  on 
the  Job. 

Replacements  are  not  formed  Into  new 
units,  but  are  Infiltrated  Into  trained,  and 
for  the  most  part,  battle-seasoned  organisa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  transmitted  all 
oflBcial  information  I  have  received  and 
all  explanations  offered  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  for  the  use  of  the  18- 
year-old  boys  in  replacement  combat  duty 
with  only  13  to  17  weeks*  training.  But 
this  does  not  begin  to  satisfy  anxious 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  they  are  pro- 
testing more  vehemently  than  ever.  A 
thorough  investigation  should  be  made 
and  if  conditions  do  not  warrant  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  practice,  it  should  be 
stopped  by  a  congressional  mandate. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
and  whether  or  not  *he  policies  now  being 
enforced  are  justified. 


Battle  Veterans  Air  Criticism  of  Home 
Front 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

lyr  ABXJNSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27. 1945 

Mr.  TRIMBI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
sert this  article  by  Don  Whitehead,  As- 
sociated Press  correspimdent,  taken  from 
the  Washington  Post  dated  March  27 
1945: 

UNnxD  Stat«8  V:wt  Oviai,  BAirut  Vkterans 
Am  Came  ISM  or  Homk  Front 
(By  I  ton  Wh  tehead) 
With    the    United    8t4ites    First    Infantry 

Division    across    the    Rliine.    March    26. If 

a  lot  of  people  at  home  <!Ould  see  themselves 
as  they  appear  to  battle  veterans  after  2^^ 
years  of  combat  they  would  not  be  proud  of 
the  picture. 

But  that's  how  It  Is.  The  men  told  their 
stories  today  as  they  waited  In  a  little  room 
near  the  front  for  an  olBcer  to  escort  them 
back  to  the  Twenty -sixth  Regiment,  which 
they  left  January  12  for  home  leave. 

There  were  19  of  them.  All  had  been  over- 
seas with  the  First  Division  from  the  time  It 
landed  In  north  Airica.  ilost  wore  the  Purple 
Heart,  and  many  hatl  decorations  for 
bravery.  They  were  golnu  back  Into  the  line 
with  vivid  memories  of  home,  but  not  all  of 
them  were  happy. 

GOOD   TO   CXT    BO  US,    BtTT — 

Sure  It  was  goDd  to  te  home  again  and 
Just  sit  arotmd  and  do  nothing  but  listen 
to  the  radio  and  eat  home  cooking,  they 
agreed.  The  girls  were  wonderful  and  more 
sympathetic  than  most  of  the  boys  thought 
they  would  be.  HDme  was  Just  like  It  always 
was,  but  still: 

-Things  have  .Jiangecl,"  said  Staff  Sgt. 
Howard  Ashby,  Mtrtlnsburg,  W.  Va.  "Some- 
times I  didn't  think  the  people  thought  much 
of  a  soldier  or  tho  way  »e  acted.  Maybe  It 
was  Just  me. 

"There  were  noi;  many  of  my  friends  left 
at  home.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Army  and 
there  were  Just  a  few  guys  left.  Somehow 
you  were  disappointed  Ir  seeing  you  dldnt 
really  mean  anything  to  a  lot  of  people,  even 
If  you  had  been  flghtlnf;  for  more  than  2 
years.  Your  family's  not  that  way,  of  course, 
but  other  people  are." 

"Yeah,"  said  Sgt.  Michael  Halko,  of  Stock- 
ton, Pa.,  "some  {)eople  feel  the  war,  but 
others  don't  give  a  damn.  They  are  making 
•  lot  of  money  and  doing  all  right. 

"OTHQ  PAEINTS  K£f  ENT  RETTTSN 

"Then  some  people  who  had  sons  overseas 
seemed  to  resent  the  fact  that  I  was  at  home 
and  their  boys  were  not.  They  would  ask 
me  why  was  I  allowed  to  come  home  when 
their  boys  weren  t.  All  I  X)Uld  say  was  that 
I  didn't  have  anjrtlilng  to  do  about  anybody 
getting  home.     It  wasn't  my  fault." 

Staff  Sgt.  John  Duda,  Adah,  Pa.,  said: 

"When  you  tell  'im  a  story  they  won't  be- 
lieve It.  They  say  It  couldn't  be  that  bad 
and  then  most  peaple  start  talking  about 
their  own  troubles  and  haw  tough  it  la  at 
home  with  rationing. 

"Old  veterans  kntw  what  we  were  talking 
about.  They  understand  what  the  score  Is 
and  don't  ask  too  n  any  questions." 

Capt.  Llnwood  Billings,  Dover.  N.  H.,  said 
that  was  the  way  mast  of  the  men  felt. 
XCI— App. 97 


TWDITT-nV«  PCKCXNT  "DON'T  OIV«  A  OAMN" 

"Most  people  don't  know  what  Is  going 
on."  he  said  "I  would  say  75  percent  of  the 
people  at  home  are  behind  the  war  effort  and 
the  other  25  don't  give  a  damn. 

"It  Is  different  In  smaller  towns  beca\ise 
they  feel  closer  to  the  war.  In  Dover  people 
know  Just  about  aU  the  boys  who  are  over- 
seas and  they  are  glad  to  see  them  when  they 
get  home.  Most  everybody  there  Is  doing 
war  work,  too.  or  trying  to  do  something  to 
help." 

Lt.  Steve  Phillips,  Jr..  of  Greenville   S    C 
Bald : 

"I  felt  lost  at  times  with  most  of  my  old 
friends  gone.  All  I  wanted  to  do  was  stay 
at  home  with  my  wife.  I  told  her  I  guess 
she  thought  I  was  crazy  just  sitting  and 
listening  to  the  radio  and  reading  the  papers 
but  she  said  she  was  happy  and  that  was  all 
that  mattered.    That  was  enough  for  me." 


Three  Handred  MilUon  Pounds  of  Pork 
Go  to  Reds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACBtTSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Howard  Rushmore,  from  the  Boston  Rec- 
ord of  March  25,  1945: 

Thrkk  Httndrsd  Mn.uoN  Pounds  or  Pork  Go 

TO  Reds 

(By  Howard  Rushmore) 

New  Yo«k.— To  the  harried  neighborhood 
butcher  who  seeks  for  new  methods  to  as- 
suage the  pangs  of  his  pork-hungry  cus- 
tomers we  suggest  the  following: 

Tell  them  about  tushonka,  that  delicious 
canned  pork  recipe  made  of  selected  lean 
meat,  sprinkled  with  onions  and  bay  leaves. 

It  must  be  good,  for  10,000.000  hogs  have 
gone  into  lu  manufacture.  It's  packed  un- 
der rigid  Government  supervision  in  Chicago 
and  more  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  select 
dressed  weight  pork  a  la  tushonka  were 
canned  In  1944. 

And  where  can  you  buy  It? 

Only  one  place — Soviet  Russia. 

In  fact,  the  comrades,  who  are  receiving 
this  pork  under  lend-lease,  consider  this  a 
great  delicacy  and  prefer  it  over  the  poi* 
chop,  an  old  American  dish  fast  becoming 
extinct. 

And  because  of  this  vanishing  staple  of  the 
blue  plate  special  and  the  at-home  diners. 
Congressmen  have  been  besieged  by  pork- 
hungry  constituents  to  Investigate  why  more 
than  2.200,000,000  pounds  of  Federal  In- 
spected pork  have  been  exported  under  lend- 
lease. 

According  to  Wesley  Hardenbergh,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Meat  Institute,  tushon- 
ka is  packed  In  Chicago  and  other  meat 
centers  imder  "exact  specifications  as  pro- 
pounded by  a  Russian  commission  which 
met  with  Government  food  agencies." 

Writing  In  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  Harden- 
bergh said: 

"Tushonka  Is  made  from  tender  pork  trim- 
mings and  must  not  contain  more  than  20 
percent  fat.  There  are  from  two  to  four 
pieces  In  the  12-ounce  can,  and  from  three 
to  five  chimkB  In  the  10-ounce  can. 
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"These  chunks  of  tender  pork,  according 
to  specifications,  should  not  be  thicker  thw 
2  Inches.  One  bay  leaf  must  be  Inserted  In 
the  bottom  of  each  can." 

According  to  Hardenbergh.  the  Ruaslana 
supervising  the  packing  Insist  that  the  Cey- 
lon bay  leaves  be  doubled  In  the  18-otmce 
and  32-ounce  cans. 

Figures  released  by  the  office  of  dUtrlbu- 
tlon.  War  Food  Administration,  show  that 
more  than  600,000,000  dressed  weight  poimds 
of  pork  a  la  tushonka  were  sent  to  Russia  in 

This  Is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  toUl 
of  Federal  inspected  pork  exported  which 
amoimts  to  one-quarter  of  domesUc  produc- 
tion. 

In  contrast,  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  in  1944  received  only  14  percent  of  the 
total  of  Federal  Inspected  pork  production 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Anni- 
▼ersary  of  Greek  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  which  I 
delivered  March  25,  1945,  in  observance 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth 
anniversary  of  Greek  independence  in 
the  city  of  Lynn,  Mass.: 

War,  the  world's  one  major  crime  does 
serve  one  useful  purpose.  Its  primitive,  des- 
perate challenge  brings  us  to  the  realization 
of  what  we  are  and  what  we  hope  to  be  It 
took  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  sweep 
away  much  of  our  lazy,  selfish  thinking  and 
make  us  aware  of  a  unity  that  many  of  ua 
had  never  experienced  before.  Today, 
purged  by  pity  and  fear,  we  are  better 
Americans.  Common  danger  has  brought  us 
closer  together.  We  know  that  for  the  privi- 
leges we  enjoy  we  have  responslbUltles  In 
return.  We  are  free  to  develop  our  Individ- 
ual lives  because  of  the  over-all  guaranties 
we  have  written  Into  law,  which  we  ob- 
serve and  respect.  As  one  member  of  the 
family,  though  free  in  his  thought  and  ac- 
tion, has  a  responsibility  to  the  family  as  » 
whole,  so  we.  as  Individual  Americans,  have 
obligations  to  the  larger  family  which  Is 
named  the  United  States  of  America. 

Too  long  have  we  been  the  "prodigal 
sons,"  Indifferent  to  our  mutual  obligations, 
neglectful  of  our  heritage,  until  common 
danger  brought  us  home  again  to  unite  In 
defense  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
Through  blood  and  sacrifice  on  the  battle- 
fields; through  the  labor,  the  anxieties,  and 
the  prayers  of  those  of  us  on  the  home 
front,  we  are  finding  our  central  faith  again. 
Refined  and  purified  at  such  cost,  that  faith 
will  help  us  to  build  a  better  nation  and  a 
better  world  in  the  days  to  come. 

Our  enemies  have  said,  "You  have  liberty, 
yes;  but  with  It  you  have  had  neither  peace 
nor  order  within  your  own.  rich  country. 
Surrender  your  liberties,  and  we  wlU  pro- 
vide a  world  order." 

Our  answer  is:  "For  all  of  time  the  indl- 
vldiial  man  has  struggled  upward  from 
slavery  to  freedom.  We  shall  not  be  serls  to 
tyranny,  even  though  It  has  the  appeaiance 
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of  ottleT  We  bellere  that  freemen,  respon- 
Kihle  men.  can  IniUd  a  fair  and  peaceful 
•oclety.  We  hava  aocompliabed  much  of 
that  In  our  own  country.  Much  more  re- 
maizu  to  be  done,  but  w«  are  not  going  to 
■crap  the  building,  to  begin  all  over  again. 
For  we  have  built  upon  firm  foundatlon«, 
upon  the  brotherhood  inspired  by  rellgloua 
faith,  and  upon  the  reaaon  which  we  have 
inherited,  to  cherlah  and  develop,  from  the 
clviii/ation  of  ancient  Greece." 

We  freely  admit  that  the  1930'a  and  IOSCb 
revealed  wealuussea  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic itructure  which  we  mean  to  repair. 
ATter  generaticna  of  p>eaceful  development, 
during  which  we  did  the  groundwork  In  our 
Hatlon.  we  are  new  ruddenly  confronted  with 
engineering  problems  for  which  there  is  no 
ready  solution.  The  remedy  lies  not  In 
wrecking  what  we  have  built  so  far.  Rather 
we  must  work  to  find  the  answer  through 
reason,  through  faith,  through  confidence  In 
oiirselves  and  each  other,  working  together 
to  promote  the  common  welfare. 

In  every  civilization  the  time  comes  when 
some  of  the  old  techniques  must  be  discarded 
if  our  society  is  to  survive.  Our  American 
way  of  life  has  the  flexibility  to  adjust  it- 
self to  changing  conditions.  We  shall  retain 
what  Is  good  from  the  past  and  reject  that 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  progress. 

It  Is  time  to  take  inventory  of  our  assets 
and  as  we  do  so  we  become  conscious  of  the 
great  debt  we  owe  to  the  Oreek  mind  and  the 
Greek  spirit.  Here,  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory, we  And  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  No  longer  did  man  have  to  cower 
before  the  whims  of  a  personal  overlord, 
•▼en  the  humblest  Athenian  felt  secure,  pro- 
tected In  his  life  and  property  by  practical 
and  eqtxlUble  rules.  Solon,  the  lawmaker. 
When  asked  what  made  a  well-balsnced  and 
progreasive  sUte.  replied;  "When  the  people 
obey  the  rtilers.  and  the  rulers  obey  the  laws." 
To  hla  legiaUtlon.  Attica  owed  the  liberation 
of  Its  farmers  from  serfdom.  He  encouraged 
the  independence  of  the  peasant  proprietor 
clsas  whose  ownership  of  the  soU  gave  to  the 
little  armies  of  Athens  the  wUl  to  preserve  her 
liberties  for  many  generations.  Under  Solon, 
trade  and  industry  were  freed  from  ftnanclal 
inconveniences  and  soon  developed  to  the 
point  where  Athens  was  the  commercial 
leader  of  the  Mediterranean.  Science  and 
education  were  stimulated  by  this  free  en- 
vironment and  the  way  was  prepared,  materi- 
ally and  mentally  for  the  birth  of  a  culttire, 
which.  In  many  respects  has  never  been 
equalled  since. 

Athens  grew  wealthy.  To  all  outward  ap- 
pearances she  was  prosperous,  talented,  and 
happy.  It  seemed  that  the  golden  age  has 
oome  to  stay.  But  with  her  wealth  came 
growing  tensions  and  Inequalities  ang  the 
failure,  as  we  have  witnessed  In  our  own 
tlnie.  to  achieve  a  more  equiuble  distrlbu- 
Uon  of  that  wealth.  Individualism  U  stimu- 
lating, it  to  th  power  which  creates  wealth, 
and  concentrates  it  dangerously  More  bit- 
ter than  the  war  of  Greece  with  Persia,  or 
of  Athens  with  Sparu.  is  the  war  of  class 
with  class.  Yoimg  men  conscious  of  ability 
and  frustrated  with  jxjverty,  point  out  the 
contradiction  between  political  equality  and 
the  mounting  economic  inequality.  The 
poor  follow  communism  and  the  rich  em- 
brace faaclam. 

TThls  happened  In  ancient  Greece  over  2  JOO 
years  ago.  But  how  close  It  seems  to  the 
challenging  problems  of  our  own  time.  We, 
'Who  have  not  found  the  solution  in  1945, 
would  do  weU  to  Inqtiire,  "What  did  Athens 
do  about  It?" 

Bhe  did  not  surrender  to  either  extreme. 
Being  reasonable,  she  compromised.  Athens 
■unrlved  economic  civil  war  because  at  heart 
•rery  Athenian,  rich  or  poor,  was  an  Indl- 
Tldualtot.  She  survived  because  her  gov- 
ernment found  a  practicable  medium  l>e- 
tween  sociaMsm  and  individualism  in  a  mod- 
erate regulation  of  business  and  wealth,    it 


lionaires  shall 
hunger  of  the 
shaU    starve. 
through  taxation 
today.    At   least 
war.  we  are  tryin 


•et  a  limit  upon  toe  aixe  of  dowries,  the  cost 
at  ftinerals.  and  tbe  dress  of  women.  It  en- 
forced fair  weight^  and  measures  and  honest 
quality.  By  keeding  a  reserve  of  grain  In 
state-owned  storehouses  and  potu^lng  this 
upon  the  market  |  when  prices  rise  too  rap- 
idly, the  people  arfc  guaranteed  that  the  price 
of  bread  shall  neter  be  exorbitant,  that  mU- 
>t  be  created  out  of  the 
^ple,  and  that  no  Athenian 
state  regulates  wealth 
wi»  are  attempting  to  do 
|during  the  emergency  of 
to  i)rovlde  a  fair  share  for 
all  throiigb  the  liiedhim  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  Under  '  his  eystem  of  economic  in- 
dividualism balanced  by  socialistic  regula- 
tion, wealth  accumulated  in  Athens  and 
spread  sufflclentl]  to  prevent  a  radical  rev- 
olution. 

The  economic  liasls  of  Athenian  freedom, 
enterprise,  art.  and  thought  was  firmly  laid. 
It  could  bear  overy  extravagance  except 
the  drain  of  successive  wars.  Prom  this  we 
can  learn  much.  I  believe  we  have  learned 
mijch,  for  never  tjefore  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Htates  have  our  people  been  so  deter- 
mined as  they  ar^  now  to  cooperate  in  the 
establishment  of  ja  world  agency  to  outlaw 
war.  Por  powerful  and  wealthy  as  our  Na- 
tion Is.  it  cannot  stirvlve  the  increasing  de- 
structiveness  of  War.  We  need  a  lasting 
peace  in  which  to  jwork  and  build  and  extend 
our  people. 

both    civil    and    foreign, 
\b  of  ancient  Athens.     She 
;rate  attempt  to  unite  the 
Her  fcHTner  subjects  and 
the    need    for    a   larger 
Uvldual    sovereignty.     The 
3mblned  under  her  leader- 
ship and  once  mire  Athens  became  power- 
ful through  her  lidustry  and  trade. 

landed  to  movable  wealth 
race  for  money.  Goods, 
jns  •  •  •  were  In- 
in  terms  of  money  and 
were  made  and  unmade 
l-e  spent  In  lavish  displays 
pounterpart  in  the  United 
s.  Many  citizens  became 
ft  of  this  plenty  and  were 
for  their  existence  upon 
ttendance  at  the  assembly, 
had  to  be  fed  by  the 
The  middle  classes  had 
lost  much  of  their  |wealth  and  were  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  (the  balance  between  rich 
conservatives  an<^  poor  progressives.  Fi- 
nally the  poorer  citizens  captured  the  assem- 
bly, and  began  toj  vote  the  property  of  the 
rich  into  the  state  treasury,  for  redistribu- 
tion among  the  n4edy  and  to  finance  public 
works  that  woul^  relieve  unemployment. 
The  bitterness  of  \the  class  war  left  Greece 
divided  when  a  neighboring  nation  attacked 
her.  The  corruption  of  wealth  led  many 
rich  men  to  wel^me  foreign  tyranny  in 
preference  to  domestic  reforms.  Again  we 
find  a  parallel  in  pur  own  times.  In  p.-ewar 
Prance  where  the  Wealthy  collaborated  with 
Hitler  because  thejl  were  fearful  of  the  social 
reforms  demanded  by  their  own  countrymen. 
In  the  midst  of  ( reed,  luxury,  and  the  con- 
centration of  weilth,  public  virtue  Ian- 
Atljens.  morally  weakened. 
The  subject  states  de- 
bf  rebellion  and  won  their 
Independence.  Tht  greatest  city  of  the  an- 
cient world  now  f oi  md  herself  without  allies, 
without  leaders,  w^hout  funds,  and  without 
friends. 

I  have  ptirposely  omitted  any  detailed  ref- 
erence to  the  glorl(«  of  Grtek  cultxire  which 
made  It  the  most  fruitful  period  of  world 
history.  The  shin  ng  Inspiration  of  Greek 
art,  science,  and  philosophy  still  nourishes 
all  men  who  valiw  freedom,  reason,  and 
beauty. 
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Repeated  wars.| 
sapped  the  streng 
made  a  final,  desp 
quarreling  states,  j 
allies  had  learne 
security  than  ln4 
majority  of  them 


The  change  fror 
produced  a  feverl 
services,   and   per 
creasingly   Judged! 
property.     Portun^ 
overnight,  and  we 
that  found  their 
States  of  the  192 
poorrr  in  the  mlc 
forced  to  depend) 
the  fees  paid  for 
Thousands  of  othfcrs 
temples  of  the  sta( 


gulshed     and 
started  to  decline 
claced  a  social  war 


I  have  touched  upon  the  causes  cf  her 
fall  as  a  warning  to  Americans  of  today. 
For  the  growth  of  our  country,  with  Its 
strength  and  Its  weakness,  closely  parallels 
the  development  of  ancient  Greece.  We  form 
a  powerful  community  of  freemen  who  have 
yet  to  achieve  a  cultural  greatness.  For  as 
Justice  Brandeis  of  the  Supreme  Court  said: 
"America  to  not  only  a  place  in  which  to 
make  money.  It  is  a  place  in  which  to  make 
a  civilization." 

As  we  seek  wisdom  from  our  parent  cul- 
ture, Greece,  we  are  aware  at  the  same  time 
of  the  weaknesses  that  undermined  her  trl- 
imiphs.  We  know  that  constant  wars  and 
corrupt  Individualism  were  the  first  signs  of 
decay.  These  might  have  been  cured  in  time 
but  they  were  not,  and  ancient  Greece  died 
becaiise  of  her  tragic  failtire  to  unite  liberty 
with  order  and  i}eace. 

Today  we,  as  Americans,  are  faced  with 
the  same  prcblem.  To  protect  the  freedom 
of  the  individual;  to  provide  economic  op- 
portunity for  all  and  to  achieve  a  durable 
peace  as  a  basis  for  security,  this  is  the  chal- 
lenge. If  we  fail  in  this,  we  shall  be  con- 
victed before  history  as  men  who  were  not 
only  blind  to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  but 
as  men  who  surrendered  their  future. 

This  afternoon  we  gather  to  do  honor  to 
the  independence  of  modem  Greece.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  winning  a  world-shaking 
struggle  against  modem  tyranny,  a  tyranny 
every  bit  as  cruel  and  devouring  as  the 
one  your  ancestors  fought  against  at  Mara- 
thon and  Salamls.  The  Greeks  of  tcday 
have  fought  with  brilliant  courage  and 
ability.  They  decisively  defeated  the  large 
and  well-eqiiipped  Fascist  army  that  invaded 
their  homeland.  They  were  overwhelmed 
only  when  the  Nazi  steamroller  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  retreating  Fascists.  Even  then 
the  Greeks  did  not  submit.  Prom  the  moun- 
tains they  fought  on  in  guerrilla  warfare 
that  plagued  the  enemy  and  forced  him  to 
maintain  large  occupational  tinlts  to  hold 
his  uneasy  conquest. 

Thto  Infuriated  the  Nazis.  Finding  that 
brute  force  and  treacherous  propaganda 
could  not  conquer  the  Greek  spirit,  they 
resorted  to  deliberate  starvation  of  the  people. 
Greeks  died  in  the  streets  from  hunger  and 
disease,  but  Greece  fought  on. 

Th  long,  grim  night  was  ended.  The  tyrant 
has  been  beaten  back  and  Greece  Is  free. 
But  the  struggle  has  left  deep  and  grievous 
wounds  which  still  throb  and  pain,  and 
which  time  alone  can  heal. 

The  civil  strtfe  which  broke  out  In  Greece 
after  her  liberation  shocked  a  world  which 
longed  for  peace.  It  seemed  to  indicate  a 
future  filled  with  violence  and  anarchy. 
Happily,  such  was  not  the  case.  Fighting  has 
ceased.  But  Greece,  like  every  other  country 
which  has  suffered  from  this,  the  greatest 
disaster  ever  to  befall  mankind,  faces  a  long 
road  back  to  freedom,  order,  and  progress. 

The  brief  flare-up  of  civil  war  to  a  sign  of 
Greek  vitality.  It  to  proof  that  the  spirit 
and  energy  of  your  people  has  not  been 
dulled  by  oppression.  It  Is  a  warning  to  all 
that  the  people,  released  from  slavery  to  a 
foreign  power,  are  determined  to  remake  their 
nation  In  a  new  mold,  to  free  themselves 
from  domestic  tyranny  and  develop  a  Greek 
Nation  where  even  the  humblest  has  security 
and  opportunity. 

In  this.  I  am  confident  that  she  will  suc- 
ceed. As  a  member  of  the  family  of  free 
nations  she  will  go  forward  with  us  to  achieve 
economic  statesmanship.  Greece  of  today. 
drawing  from  the  wisdom  of  her  ancient 
past,  can  help  us  to  win  the  high  goal  which 
the  Greeks  of  that  time  aspired  to  the  se- 
curity In  which  culture  may  flovu-ish. 

Ancient  Greece  fathered  freedom.  Modem 
Greece  wlU  help  to  extend  It  so  that  thto 
time  the  world  may  be  free. 
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Conditions  ini  Veterans'  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E,  RANKIN 

or  idssisuppi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27, 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  n  y  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  letter: 

St.  Louis,  Mc,  March  IS,  1945. 
CO6MOPOUTAN FltANCXS  Whitino, 

Editor,  Hearst  Magazines,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  T. 
DiAB  EorroB:  In  your  March  Issue  you  say 
that  Albert  Maliel  (the  author),  "spent 
months  collecting  the  fac»,"  and  that  in  this 
article  he  present* d  them  "fully  documented 
and  with  a  sincerity  learned  on  two  battle 
fronts."  With  this  intrcduction  you  spon- 
sor to  the  public  Third  Rate  Medicine  for 
First  Rate  Men.  Maybe  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mintotration  can  be  helpod  by  an  investiga- 
tion, but  such  articles  can  be  only  harmful. 
I  have  studied  the  entlrt  article,  and  await 
the  April  issue. 

I  wish  to  conur.ent  only  on  one  instance 
(the  Schwlebert  case),  its  the  Journalistic 
technique  employed  In  thto  case  to  typical 
of  the  whole  article.  If  the  Schwlebert  in- 
stance to  a  sample  of  fully  documented 
facts,"  and  "a  sinc;rlty  letj-ned  on  two  battle 
fronts,"  to  is  a  Bid  refltctlon  on  editorial 
Integrity  and  reportorial  capacity. 

What  was  the  (late  of  the  letter  written 
presumably  to  Dr  H.  H.  Brueckner  (super- 
intendent of  the  Ototrict  Tuberculosto  Hos- 
pital at  Lima,  Ohio)  and  quoted  (omitting 
date)  in  Dr  Brueckner's  letter  of  June  29, 
1944,  to  Louto  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D.?  You  dto- 
close  that  "Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D..  last  year 
resigned  from  the  Veterans'  Admintotratlon 
Medical  Advisory  Cotincll,  where  hto  efforts 
at  reform  have  b<;en  men  with  the  utmost 
cynictom  by  the  Veterans'  Admintotrator, 
Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hlnes,  and  hto  under- 
lings in  the  central  office." 

Did  Dr.  Brueckner  ever  answer  the  letter 
received  from  Harold  W.  C.  Schwlebert? 

Schwlebert  wrote  thto  ktter  to  Dr.  Brueck- 
ner presumably  before  Ju  le  29,  and  Schwle- 
bert died  July  2,  accordng  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Brueckner's  follow-up  le;ter  of  July  6  to 
Louis  I.  Dublin.  Ph.  D. 

Did  Dr.  Brueckner  see  the  deceased  Schwle- 
bert dtirlng  the  last  few  weeks  of  hto  life? 
Was  an  autopsy  perfornried  on  Schwlebert? 
How  does  Dr.  H.  H.  Bnieckner  know  that 
there  was  an  "effusion  in  the  deceased  man's 
chest,  which  caused  death  on  July  2  of  ap- 
parently cardiac  failure  imd  a  cardiac  em- 
barrassment, probably  t:ecause  of  severe 
mediastinal  shift  catised  ty  effusion"? 

Such  a  dlagnosto  in  the  absence  of  an 
autopsy,  and  by  a  person  who  had  not  ex- 
amined the  patient  and  his  clinical  record  in 
life,  to  pure  assxunption.  iind  worthless. 

There  to  nothing  in  Sctwlebert's  own  ac- 
count of  his  condition  tnd  treatment  to 
Indicate  anything  except  that  he  was  dto- 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  and  restilts; 
and  that  he  was  bewlldereci.  Who  would  not 
be  bewildered  after  nearly  a  year  of  Invalid- 
torn?  He  was  naturally  dtoc  ouraged;  but  thto 
does  not  Indicate  that  there  was  any  Im- 
proper treatment  or  neglect  in  his  case.  If 
there  was  effusion  In  the  deceased  man's 
chest.  Its  removal  en  June  29  might  have 
been  as  effective  as  It  seems  to  have  been 
abroad  and  in  July  and  August  1943.  It  may 
be  that  there  was  no  fluid  or  effusion  present 
wnen  "nothing  was  done  but  being  fluoro- 
■coped  and  X-rayed  once  In  a  while." 


About  a  year  ago  a  veterans'  hospital  pa- 
tient phoned  me  that  he  had  left  the  insti- 
tution in  disgust,  and  his  reasons  were; 
"Those  doctors  don't  know  anything"  and 
**They  told  me  I  had  tuberculosis,  and  you 
know.  Doctor,  that  to  silly  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  have  tuberctilosls."  He  had  left  the 
hospital  against  medical  advice.  I  advtoed 
him  to  return  immediately  and  to  observe 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the  vet- 
erans' hospital.  He  refused,  however,  and  I 
lost  sight  of  him  for  a  while.  A  few  months 
later  I  located  him  in  a  municipal  hospital 
dying  of  tuberculosto.  He  complained  that 
he  was  being  neglected  and  getting  no  benefit, 
and  asked  me  to  get  him  back  into  the  vet- 
erans' hospital,  where  he  could  get  "proper 
scientific  investigation  and  up-to-date  treat- 
ment.* As  a  physician  I  recognized  that  he 
was  ^proaching  death,  and  took  steps  to 
have  him  reinstated  into  veterans'  hospital. 
In  the  short  delay  that  was  necessary  to  effect 
hto  transfer  he  died  of  tuberculosis. 

I  had  friendly  relations  with  another  pa- 
tient that  I  met  when  I  was  a  patient  at  vet- 
erans' hospital.  He  told  me  hto  whole  story 
and  what  they  had  done  for  him.  He  was 
sent  to  the  veterans'  hospital  at  Hlnes,  Chi- 
cago, m.,  and  wrote  to  me  of  the  successful 
operation  by  an  expert  at  Hlnes  who  had  re- 
moved a  cancer  of  the  bowel  In  the  appendix 
region.  The  dlagnosto  had  been  correctly 
made  at  the  first  Institution  and  verified  at 
operation  and  In  the  laboratory.  Some 
months  after  I  saw  this  patient  at  his  work, 
and  he  looked  like  a  cured  case.  He  may  yet 
die  of  cancer,  but  he  was  given  the  best  treat- 
ment possible,  and  appreciated  it. 

1  have  had  frequent  contact  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  various  times  since 
lU  start.  I  have  been  a  patient  in  one  of  the 
facilities  and  am  familiar  with  the  high- 
class  medical  service  that  the  patients  re- 
ceive in  theee  institutions.  There  are  well 
over  60.000  patients  In  the  Institutions  and 
the  capacity  to  pushed  to  the  limit.  I'm  sat- 
isfied that  most  of  these  patients  receive  a 
much  higher  grade  of  medical  service  than 
they  are  capable  of  acquiring  In  their  own 
communities  through  private  facilities.  I  am 
also  convinced  that  no  group  of  60,000  pa- 
tients In  any  group  of  hospitals  receive  at- 
tention from  any  more  capable  and  devoted 
staff  of  physicians,  technicians,  specialists, 
nurses,  and  attendants  than  does  the  group 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

Yoiir  comparison  of  stattotlcs  would  be 
more  valuable  if  it  were  possible  to  sUte 
how  much  the  percentage  of  "recovery,  im- 
provement, and  so  forth",  was  Influenced 
by  the  number  of  veterans  treated  or  dis- 
charged In  nonveteran  facilities,  private  and 
public.  Lacking  thto  comparison  the  sta- 
tistics quoted  are  not  illuminating. 

Thto  date,  two  years  ago,  I  was  taken  to 
the  veterans'  hospital.  Jefferson  Barracks. 
Mo.,  in  an  ambulance,  helpless,  and  weigh- 
ing 75  potmds.  I  was  thought  to  be  hopeless, 
and  about  to  die.  I  desired  to  die.  I  had 
general  arthrltto,  and  wna  unable  to  feed 
myself,  and  felt  generally  miserable,  use- 
less, and  unhappy.  I  was  not  a  case  that 
any  doctor  would  clamor  for,  but  was  not 
made  to  feel  unwelcome.  I  was  handled 
excellently  at  home  and  at  private  hospitals 
by  my  fine  professional  brothers  for  over  a 
year,  before  complete  disabUlty  forced  me 
to  give  up.  Every  help  was  avaUable  at  the 
veterans'  hospital,  and  was  generously  ex- 
tended me.  On  November  25.  1943,  Thanks- 
giving day,  I  was  discharged  under  my  own 
power,  weighing  170  pounds,  and  have  prac- 
tically recovered,  and  have  continued  to  Im- 
prove to  a  point  where  I  have  been  active 
enough  to  be  able  to  pay  on  thto  income  tax 
day  a  considerable  eum  on  my  earnings  dur- 
ing 1944, 

Dtirlng  my  recovery  in  the  open  sunshine 
at  veterans'  hospital  on  the  Mississippi,  I 
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mingled  much  with  the  patients,  and  be- 
came a  sort  of  "curbstone  consulUnt"  to 
many  bewUdered  patients.  In  discussing 
their  cases  I  heard  many  humorous  stories 
and  derived  much  satisfaction  from  clearing 
their  misunderstandings  concerning  medical 
terms  and  procedures. 

My    experience    has    been    duplicated    by 
many  who  have  received  the  fine  services  of 
the    Veteraiis'   Admintotratlon    doctors    and 
nurses.     I   sought   no   favors,   and   received 
none  not  available  to  all,  and  with  most  of 
the  Veterans'  Hospital  patient  group    I  am 
grateful  for  the  high   type  of  medical  and 
humanitarian  service  extended  to  the  worthy 
and  unworthy  alike.    I  look  back  on  my  hos- 
pitalization at  Jefferson  Barracks.  Mo.,  from 
March  15  to  November  25,  1943   (8  months 
and  10  days),  with  the  utmost  satisfaction 
and  gratitude— a  happy  Interlude  In  my  life 
I  reach  my  estimate  of  veterans'  hospital 
services,  not  through  gratitude  alone,  for  in 
my  professional  life  I  am  not  unfamiliar  nor 
inexperienced   in  aU  phases  of  hospltaltoa- 
tion— planning,     admintoterlng,     appointing 
professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel- 
serving.      Since    dictating    the    above    para- 
graphs,  I   have  again   careiully   read   Third 
Rate  Medicine  for  First  Rate  Men,  and   In 
no    less    degree    than    at    the    first    reading, 
I  have  the  Impression  of  a  skunk-like  aroma 
pervading  the  whole  article. 

Is  there  nothing  good  or  fine  about  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration?  The  passion  of  the 
American  people  for  Talr  play  and  honesty 
will  compel  them  to  accept  your  unfair  and 
untrue  charges  at  the  very  low  face  value 
so  apparent  in  Third  Rate  Medicine  for 
First  Rate  Men.  Any  informed  hospital  au- 
thority wlU  recognize  the  great  work  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Prank  T.  Hlnes,  and  his  underlings  at 
the  central  office.  The  accomplishments  are 
evident  to  those  who  would  see.  This  to  not 
to  Imply  that  no  Improvements  could  be 
progressively  made  in  the  futxire.  as  in  the 
past.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  central 
office  gang  are  more  pragmatically  idealistic 
and  ambitious  for  progress  than  many  of 
their  incapable  and  Inexperienced  critics. 

There  are  reasonable  and  valid  explana- 
tions for  all  irregaalarltles  which  do  and  must 
occur  In  all  large  organizations.  These  should 
not  be  condoned.  If  avoidable  or  correctable. 
The  corrective  measures  recommended  In  tho 
article  are  amateurtoh.  If  carried  out  they 
would  effect  a  change,  but  not  necessarily  an 
Improvement.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
present  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  large 
pool  of  experts  and  specialists  to  draw  from. 
Neither  would  its  successors.  Any  Veterans' 
Admintotratlon  would  have  to  adjust  Itself 
to  war  conditions  with  the  dearth  of  per- 
soxmel  of  all  types. 

The  present  Veterans'  Admintotratlon  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job.  and  Is  entitled  to  all 
the  constructive,  honest  help  and  encourage- 
ment the  American  people,  through  their 
Congress  and  administration,  can  effect.  Par- 
don my  lengthy  comment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Moxrrr,  M.  D. 


Mood  of  Practicality  Seen  Sweeping 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.      Mr.    Speaker^ 
under  leave  to  extend  xny  remarks  in  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONCJRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Rsco».  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  26.  1945: 

MOOD  or  nucncAtmr  tarn  ■wdcptnc  hatiom — 
iiwHiiii  ^f»^  v  isrvaimtc  aouun  wok't 

•KI  TBBOCCH  SHAM 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
A  «trang«  mood  of  -practicality"  l»  sweep- 
ing the  United  States  at  the  moment.  It  u 
one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  war  moet  dlfll- 
ctUt  to  explain.  It  extolU  "compromise"  and 
looks  askance  at  those  who  Insist  on  adher- 
ence to  -principle." 

One  wonders  what  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
wlU    think   Off   It   when   they   cc«ne   home — 
whether  they,  too,  wlU  Join  the  ranks  of  the 
so-c«Ued  Tjractlcal"  who  says  "principle"  Is 
thsoretlcal  or  idealistic.     One  wonders,  on 
the  other  band,  whether  the  servicemen  will 
not  see  through  the  sham  of  the  "practical" 
philoeophy  and  aak  some  aearchlng  questions. 
For  11  It  Is  right  to  be  "practical"  In  1945. 
why  wasnt  it  right,  they  may  ask.  to  have 
been  "practlcel"  In  1W9?    The  records  show 
that  Buasla.   for   Instance,    was  negotiating 
with  Great  Brlteln  early  In  1939  and  wanted 
aacurances  coneemlng  certain   Polish   terri- 
tory, but  the  British  felt  that  adherence  to 
the  pledges  which  guaranteed  the  territorial 
integrity  of  Poland  was  paramount.    If  Brit- 
ain had  been  more  "practical."  would  Stalin 
have  signed  the  alliance  In  1939  with  Hitler 
which  gave  the  NazU  their  hoped-for  assiir- 
ance  of  a  one-front  &peratlon   and   which 
enabled  Germany  to  start  the  war? 


There's  antH**^  question,  too.  which  will 
have  to  be  aaowered  by  the  school  of  thought 
whicH  e^iotMee  the  "practical."  Hitler 
wanted  the  city  of  Danzig.  He  argued  that 
the  PoUab  Corridor  set  up  by  the  Treaty  of 
Veraalllea  really  bisected  German  territory. 
In  the  case  of  the  Suedeten  section  of  Czecho- 
slovakia populated  by  Germany,  the  Munich 
Conference  of  1938.  which  was  governed 
wholly  by  practical  philosophy,  gave  HlUer 
distinct  encouragement. 

If  the  British  and  French  statesmen  had 
been  practical  In  1939  and  had  given  Hitler 
bia  Danalg  and  revised  the  Polish  Corridor 
set-up  as  simply  a  mistake  of  1919.  just  as 
Mr.  Stalin  now  argues  that  the  failure  to 
grant  the  Curvon  line  to  Russia  was  a  mistake 
of  the  Versailles  Conference,  would  not  such 
appeasement  In  1939  have  kept  Europe  at 
peace  as  It  did  in  1938? 

If  a  small  matter  of  Furopean  territory. 
thoxisimds  of  miles  sway  from  us.  Is  unim- 
portant— aa  so  many  of  the  "practical" 
folks  are  saying  about  the  partition  of 
Poland — th«i  why  was  the  European  war 
permitted  to  break  out  In  September  1S39? 
If  weak  nations  like  Poland  are  to  be  carved 
up  in  1945  why  couldn't  they  have  been 
carved  up  In  1929  and  saved  the  millions  of 
Urea  and  the  maiming  of  millions  more  In 
this  war  that  now  has  gone  5',  years? 

The  "practical"  folks  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  those  questions  without  revealing 
their  own  Inconsistency  and  their  own  lack 
of  Io0c.  The  adherents  to  principle,  who 
are  sometimes  called  fwrfectlonlsts.  can. 
however,  answer  those  questions  unhesi- 
tatingly and  can  face  the  returning  service- 
men without  equivocation.  For  the  Idealist 
believea  implicitly  that  this  war  was  begtin 
and  will  be  fought  to  the  end  to  secure  re- 
spect for  "principle,"  to  maintain  the  pledged 
word  of  states,  and  to  revive  morality  among 
states.  The  bsslc  "principle"  behind  the 
worth-while  sacrifices  being  made  todsy  In 
this  war  Is  a  belief  In  fundiunental  Jiistlce. 
Along  with  that  belief  goes  a  condemnation 
ct  evil,  no  matter  whether  It  rears  Its  head 
on  the  side  of  an  ally  or  a  foe. 

BSsaoH  roe  this  was 
■me  bellevOT  in  "principle"  cannot  condone 
In  an  ally  any  behavior  that  emulatea  that 
ot    the    totalitaxlan    enemies    now    t>eing 


brushed  by  the  sword.  The  reason  for  this 
was.  as  the  defenders  of  '  principle"  see  It.  Is 
that  neither  HlUer  nor  an  j  other  totalitarian 
ruler  can  be  tnosted  to  keep  the  peace  no 
matter  what  concession^  are  given.  Ap- 
peasement and  comproBilse  never  pay  in 
dealing  with  the  selfish  a  r  with  those  greedy 
for  power  or  with  thos4  who  exclude  the 
-four  freedoms"  from  their  people. 

Fortunately,  in  the  democracies,  public 
discussion  of  these  issuef  Is  still  permitted 
though  some  of  the  •  {*actlcal"  school  of 
thought  think  that  crlurlsm  of  an  ally  for 
failure  to  adhere  to  the  "four  freedoms" 
should  be  suppressed.  I1  would  appear  that 
fears  of  dlstinlty  have  been  widely  exag- 
gerated. Practically  spsaklng.  Russia  and 
the  United  States  and  Britain  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  aim  to  defeat  Germany 
aided  by  our  manpower  iiud  supplies. 

Despite  the  crltlclsmsj  of  Russia,  for  In- 
stance. It  appears  that  her  armies  are  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  and  sa  are  the  armies  of 
Britain  and  Prance  and  ^merlca.  Evidently 
nothing  that  has  been  a  aid  In  this  country 
by  the  minority  of  believers  In  "principle" 
has  given  Goebbels  enough  ammunition  to 
bolster  his  armies  to  defeat  ours.  The  Allies 
seem  to  be  making  wondferf  ul  progress  across 
the  Rhine  anyway. 

The  sooner  the  vlctort  Is  won.  the  sooner 
discussion  on  fundamelital  Issues  can  be 
carried  on  without  the  hysterical  cry  that  to 
speak  the  truth  about  ourselves  Is  to  aid  the 
enemy. 

Fasdsa  in  America  iNot  Dead— Sneak 
DcTastatiiiff  Attack  Beinf  Made  on 
Conititntion  of  United  States  by  Fas- 
cist Group  Represeitinf  Most  Sinister 
Lobby  Ertr  Organ^ed  to  Make  Rick 
Richer  and  Poor  Po^r 

i  OF  ] 


EXTENSION 


or 


REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


REBENTATTVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday.  Mkrch  28,  1945 


Speaker,  while  our 

American  boys  are 

n  55  battle  fronts, 

our  country,  there 

a  comparatively 

selfish  men  and 

g  to  change  our 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr. 
12.000.000  fine,  brave, 
all  over  the  world,  ui 
fighting  and  dying  fo^ 
has  been,  and  is  no^ 
small  group  of  greet 
uomen  who  are  tryl 
form  of  government  in  ordfcif  that  they 
may  escape  their  jusi  and  fair  share  of 
the  burden  of  taxatioi  which  will  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  enormous  war  debt. 

It  is  said  that  our  Jdoughboys  are  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  credit  because  of 
the  extra  hazards  of  warfare  and  the 
unusual  hardships  wnich  must  be  faced 
by  them.  Without  ii ,  any  way  minimiz- 
ing the  importance  o]  any  branch  of  our 
armed  forces,  it  can  b  b  said  that  the  man 
on  foot  with  the  rifle  and  the  grenades, 
in  the  end.  actually  ^  rins  the  battle  and 
conquers  the  foe. 

THS  "DOCCH  BOTS' '  BXaZ  AT  BOMK 

While  our  doughboys  on  the  battle 


field  are  fighting  It  oi 
close  range,  oftentimj 
fighting  with  bayone^ 
Ish  group  to  which 
trying  to  do  somethl 


with  the  enemy  at 
in  hand-to-hand 

,  the  greedy,  self- 
have  referred  is 
ig  for  the  "dough 


t)oys"  here  at  homer-but  in  this  case. 


many  of  the  "dough  boys"  are  tho?e 
who  have  made  so  much  money  by  reason 
of  the  country's  misery  and  misfortunes 
caused  by  this  war.  These  "dough  boys" 
want  to  protect  what  in  common  par- 
lance is  referred  to  as  their  "dough": 
among  them  are  the  new  crop  of  "dough 
boys"  of  World  War  No.  2. 

THX  SCHXIIX 

Their  scheme,  hatched  up  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  war,  is  to  repeal  the  slx- 
t<»nth  amendment  to  our  United  States 
Constitution,  which  permits  Congress  to 
levy  taxes  on  incomes  and  inheritances. 
They  recognize  that  an  open  fight 
would  not  get  them  anything.  Their 
plot  could  not  stand  the  light  of  day,  so 
therefore  their  efforts  must  be  concealed 
and  conducted  in  the  dark.  They  know 
that  any  success  must  of  necessity  be  the 
result  of  a  campaign  of  deceit,  misrepre- 
sentation, treachery,  and  fraud. 

So  this  group  began  to  operate.  First, 
they  prepared  a  resolution  petitioning 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment to  our  United  States  Constitution 
and  substitute  a  proposed  twenty-second 
amendment,  which  would  limit  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  could  ever  be  levied 
upon  incomes,  estates,  and  inheritances 
to  25  percent. 

RW  TAitJLSrS  WOt:i.D  SOON  OWN  ALL  TBS 
WKALTH 

This  would  mean  that  one  who  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have,  for  instance,  a 
patent  right  or  monopoly  right  or  a  great 
inheritance  which  would  permit  him  to 
receive  millions  of  dollars  of  income  per 
year,  would  never  have  to  pay  more  than 
25  percent  taxes.  It  would  also  mean 
that  this  person,  when  he  died,  could  pass 
the  fortune  on  with  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent Inheritance  tax.  This  would  enable 
a  few  families  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  to  acquire  practically  all 
the  wealth  of  our  Nation. 

Such  resolutions  were  introduced  one 
after  another  in  the  respective  State  leg- 
islatures. There  was  no  publicity  given 
and  very  few  people  in  the  country  knew 
that  such  a  proposal  was  pending. 

Under  the  fifth  article  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  it  is  contended  that 
when  32  States — two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  States — petition  Congress  to 
call  a  convention  that  Congress  has  no 
other  recourse  and  will  be  compelled  to 
call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  stated 
In  the  petitions  of  the  32  State  legisla- 
tures. This  Is  a  new  approach  to  slip 
through  an  amendment. 

JOB   HALF   riNISHZD   BEFOHZ    DISCOVISZD 

Before  I  knew  it,  and  before  it  was 
generally  known,  14  State  legislatures 
had  adopted  such  a  resolution  and  soon 
thereafter  3  more  adopted  it.  This 
meant  that  if  15  more  States  had  adopted 
such  a  resolution,  the  Congress  would 
have  been  compelled  to  call  a  conven- 
tion, and  while  our  12.000,000  fighting 
men  were  away,  this  great  question  would 
have  been  passed  upon  with  the  possi- 
bility of  our  Constitution  being  amended 
overnight  to  shift  the  burden  of  war  tax- 
ation from  the  rich  to  the  backs  of  the 
fighting  men  who  had  saved  our  country 
upon  the  battlefields  of  the  earth. 
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This  is  the  most  sinister  plot  that  has 
ever  been  known  in  American  history. 
It  is  referred  to  as  the  millionaires' 
amendment  and  is  also  known  as  the 
tax-dodging  amendment. 

rAsciST  caoup 

The  sponsors  of  this  vicious  plot  are 
a  group  masquerading  under  the  name 
of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. The  mainsprings  in  this  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government 
are  the  following:  America's  No.  1  Fas- 
cist, Samuel  Pettengill,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  who 
is  now  devoting  his  talents  at  oratory 
and  writing  to  concocting  misleading 
and  vicious  propaganda  for  the  group. 
We  also  have  at  the  head  of  the  group  the 
millionaire  publisher,  Prank  Gannett, 
who  has  a  string  of  newspapers  which 
he  utilizes  to  spread  Pettengill's  propa- 
ganda. Mr.  Gannett  was  once  a  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Also, 
one  of  the  brains  behind  the  vicious 
movement  is  Edward  A.  Rumely.  who  was 
convicted  after  the  last  war  and  sen- 
tenced to  and  served  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary for  acting  as  an  agent  for  the 
German  Government.  The  fourth  mem- 
ber of  this  unholy  quartet  is  Fascist  in- 
structor, Samuel  McClure,  who  absorbed 
a  little  too  much  of  fascistic  teachings. 

BO-CALLSD    CHBISTIAH     AMERICAN     CROtTP 

There  are  other  groups  throughout  the 
Nation  that  could  well  be  considered  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  above  organization. 
Among  these  we  find  a  group  with  the 
audacity  to  call  themselves  the  Christian 
Americans.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
confidential  report  addressed  to  friends 
of  the  Christian  American  movement, 
and  dated  November  20,  1942.  in  which 
we  find  the  following: 

The  Alabama  Legislature  met  Monday  of 
this  week  and  adjourned  Friday,  considering 
only  the  six  subjects  included  In  the  CJov- 
emor's  call  for  the  session.  Labor  legislation 
and  taxation  were  not  Included. 

During  our  visit  here  we  have  made  con- 
tact with  the  Influential  leaders,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  session  early  in  IMS  the 
following  measures,  sponsored  by  the  Chris- 
tian American  organization,  will  be  intro- 
duced and  favorably  acted  upon : 

(1)  A  memorial  to  Congress  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  lim- 
iting the  taxing  powers  of  Congress  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  25  percent  on  individual 
and  corporate  Incomes,  gifts,  and  inherit- 
ances. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Vanci  Mitse. 
Secretary -Treasurer,  The  Christian 
American,  Houston,  Tex. 

This  organization  is  one  of  many  or- 
ganized by  Vance  Muse.  He  is  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  Committee  for  Constitu- 
tional Government.  Doubtless  other 
Southern  States  were  similarly  propa- 
gandized by  Muse. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  resolution 
reached  the  Alabama  Legislature.  I  am 
not  impugning  the  motives  or  question- 
ing the  integrity  of  any  member  of  that 
great  legislative  body  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  members  did  not  have  all 
the  facts  on  this  resolution  or  it  would 
not  have  been  endorsed. 


My  Information  discloses  that  the  res- 
olution was  introduced  in  the  Alabama 
Legislature  on  June  22,  1943 — House 
Joint  Resolution  66.  It  passed  the  house, 
it  passed  the  senate,  and  it  was  adopted 
on  July  8,  1943. 

I  cite  Alabama  just  as  an  example  to 
show  what  kind  of  support  the  resolution 
had — what  organizations  were  behind  it. 
Other  States  have  passed  a  similar  reso- 
lution. In  fact,  17  States  have  paissed  it 
to  my  knowledge;  they  are  as  follows, 
and  I  include  the  year  of  passage  for 
your  information: 

Alabama.  1943:  Arkansas.  1943;  Dela- 
ware, 1943;  Illinois.  1943;  Indiana.  1943; 
Iowa.  1941;  Kentucky,  1944;  Maine,  1941; 
Massachusetts,  1941;  Micliigan.  1941; 
Mississippi,  1940;  New  Hampshire,  1943; 
New  Jersey,  1944;  Pennsylvania,  1943; 
Rhode  Island,  1940;  Wisconsin,  1943; 
Wyoming,  1939. 

STOPPKD  IN  THXn  TKACKS 

However,  since  our  fight  was  instituted 
to  expose  the  vicious  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal and  show  Just  who  was  behind  it, 
not  one  single  State  has  come  out  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.  In  fact,  the 
sponsoring  group  has  suffered  a  severe 
reverse  by  having  4  of  the  above- 
mentioned  States  refute  their  endorse- 
ment by  passing  rescinding  resolutions. 
These  4  States  are  Arkansas,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Illinois.  This  brings 
the  score  down  to  13  endorsing  States 
instead  of  17.  Other  States  are  also  con- 
sidering similar  rescinding  resolutions. 

KNDOKSINC  STATES  SHOmO  EXSCIND 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact,  however,  that  even  though  all  of 
the  necessary  32  States  did  not  pass  the 
resolutions  during  a  single  year,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  action  of  the  endors- 
ing States  is  nullified  by  adjournment 
of  the  respective  legislatures.  Once  a 
State  has  passed  an  endorsing  resolu- 
tion, that  action  is  effective  for  year  after 
year;  the  only  way  to  get  those  names 
off  the  endorsing  list  is  to  have  them  pass 
a  rescinding  resolution,  and  to  keep  those 
States  which  have  not  already  passed  an 
endorsing  resolution  from  doing  so. 

STAKES  HIOH 

Remember  that  the  stakes  in  this  game 
are  the  highest;  they  Involve  the  incomes, 
estates,  inheritances,  and  gifts  of  the 
millionaires.  They  can  readily  afford  to 
spend  terrific  sums  and  fight  a  concen- 
trated fight  in  one  State  at  a  time  if  they 
feel  it  will  be  to  their  advantage.  If 
they  could  secure  the  endorsement  of 
1  State  a  year  for  the  next  19  years 
and  none  of  the  13  already  endorsing 
did  not  rescind,  their  mission  would  be 
accomplished.  They  would  have  the  32 
States  necessary  and  which  they  are 
striving  with  every  crooked,  sordid  cam- 
paign which  they  can  devise. 

Just  to  show  you  that  their  activities 
are  still  a  threat,  here  is  a  sentence  taken 
from  a  New  York  newspaper  clipping  of 
February  20  of  this  year: 

By  a  vote  of  34  to  24.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion memorlallElng  Congress  to  propose  a 
constitutional  amendment  limiting  taxes  on 
Incomes.  Inheritances,  and  gifts  was  declared 
lost  today  In  the  Senate. 


Fortified  with  the  near-success  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  tie  vote,  the  proponents 
evidently  launched  a  new  campaign  in 
that  State.  The  result  is  evidenced  by 
this  clipping  of  March  21,  1945: 

The  senate  today  approved  a  resolution 
asking  Congress  to  clear  the  way  for  s  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  estate  and 
personal  income  taxes  to  25  percent.  The 
vote  was  30  to  22. 

Unfortunately  for  the  proponents,  the 
New  York  Legislature  adjourned  before 
they  could  make  their  attempt  to  get  the 
concurrence  of  the  house. 

rax: 


Arrxcns 

In  analyzing  the  devastating  effects 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  Gan- 
nett-Pettengill  twenty-second  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  have 
upon  the  various  groups  in  our  Nation, 
too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
calamitous  results  this  proposal  would 
have  on  the  farmer  and  his  annual 
income. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  those  of 
our  farm  States  which  have  learned  the 
true  facts  about  this  vicious  proposal 
have  acted  quickly  through  their  State 
legislatures  to  rescind  the  actions  of 
former  legislatures  which,  for  lack  of 
sufficient  Information,  endorsed  the 
measure  as  being  in  their  best  Interests. 
As  I  have  noted,  Iowa,  V/isconsin.  Arkan- 
sas, and  Illinois  have  adopted  rescinding 
resolutions  which  cancel  out  their  former 
legislatures'  precipitate  actions.  The 
selfish  millionaires  who  have  tried  to 
dupe  the  agricultural  Interests  of  the 
Nation  for  their  own  personal  gain  have 
learned  in  1945  that  the  farmer  can 
quickly  repel  attack  on  his  pockethook 
once  the  truth  is  told  him  about  the  real 
motives  and  purposes  behind  this  sinister 
proposal. 

These  millionaires  who  hope  to  double 
and  triple  their  own  net  incomes  after 
taxes  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  are  net  the  ones  who  pro- 
vide the  big  market  for  f&rm  products. 
They  are  only  a  handful  of  greedy  money 
grabbers  who  are  willing  to  see  the  ijmall 
farmer  burdened  with  a  permanent 
peacetime  burden  of  25  percent  Federal 
taxation  upon  his  personal  income,  in- 
stead of  his  normal  10  or  12  percent  tax, 
In  order  that  they— the  selfish  few— may 
be  saved  the  milUons  in  Federal  taxes 
which  the  Government  normally  collects 
from  the  wealthy  few  who  are  jKJSsessed 
of  idle  funds. 

These  miUlonaires  would  not  devote 
their  surplus  funds  to  improving  the  lot 
of  the  farmer.  They  would  only  use  them 
for  luxury-investment  purposes  or  for 
industrial  investment  which  could  not 
directly  benefit  the  farmer  to  any  degree. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
this  vicious  "millionaires'  amendment" 
would  result  In  the  following  If  It  should 
become  part  of  our  Constitution: 

First.  The  principle  of  "ability  to  pay" 
In  Federal  taxation  will  be  discarded. 

Second.  Small  business  will  be  wrecked 
because  big  business  will  be  able  to  keep 
so  much  of  the  huge  profits  that  they 
make  that  llvtle  business  will  be  unable 
to  compete  and  will  be  quickly  and  easily 
crushed  and  destroyed. 
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Third.  The  Qovemment  will  be  unable 
to  collect  svdBcient  money  under  the  re- 
striction to  provide  for  more  than  the 
payment  of  the  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  when  the  war  Is  over.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  our  national  debt  will  be 
around  three  hundred  billion  when  the 
war  is  over.  If  the  interest  rate  is  kept 
down  to  24  percent,  the  carrying  charges 
will  be  $7,500,000,000  per  annum.  There- 
fore. It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  Govern- 
ment uoi  raise  more  than  enough  to 
carry  this  enormous  carrying  charge  on 
the  national  debt  with  this  25 -percent 
restriction. 

Fourth.  Dependents  of  those  who  gave 
their  hves  for  their  country  in  this  and 
other  wars  will  no  longer  be  able  to  re- 
ceive relief  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Fifth.  There  will  be  nothing  left  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
those  who  can  no  longer  carry  on  due  to 
Injuries  and  wounds  received  in  battle 
while  protecting  our  country  in  this  and 
other  wars. 

Sixth.  The  aid  for  old-age  assistance 
will  have  to  be  discontinued  and  much 
of  the  social-security  program  generally 
will  be  wrecked. 

Seventh.  There  can  be  no  soil-conser- 
Tatlon  payments  to  farmers. 

Eighth.  There  can  be  no  help  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  construction  of 
highways  and  roads;  nor  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  rivers  and  harbors. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  benefits 
that  win  have  to  be  stopped  immediately 
if  this  amendment  becomes  effective. 
urn.*  TAXPATias  mtoxtld  bx  hasmxd 

In  practice  the  49.200.000  taxpayers  in 
the  lower  brackets  will  not  only  not  have 
their  taxes  reduced  under  this  amend- 
ment, but  their  taxes  will  actually  have 
to  be  Increased  to  make  up  for  the  sav- 
ings that  will  be  granted  to  the  few  who 
now  own  and  control  so  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country. 

TAMUMM»   SHOULD   DKMANO    DEATH    OT    PROPOSAL 


PoUntion  Is  a  Meiiace  to  America 


The  fight  against  this  sinister  lobby  is 
far  from  won.  The  farmers  have  a  vital 
interest  in  this  campaign  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  personal  Interests. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  the  agricultural 
groups  in  every  State  In  the  Nation 
will  take  cognizance  of  the  activities  of 
Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  will  advise  their  accredited 
representatives  in  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures just  where  they  stand  on  this 
Tital  question. 

The  term  "full  employment"  wo\ild  be 
meaningless  If  the  twenty-second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  should 
be  adopted  as  proposed  by  these  selfish 
interests.  Unless  the  farmers  maintain 
a  vigilant  watch  on  their  various  State 
legislatures,  the  fine  actions  already 
taken  In  Iowa.  Wisconsin.  Arkansas,  and 
minots.  may  be  of  no  avail. 

This  selfish  group  beheves  it  is  all  right 
for  Congress  to  be  allowed  the  privilege 
of  taking  all  a  citizen  has.  in  time  of  war. 
if  he  only  has  a  life  to  give;  but  if  it  is 
money,  property,  or  income,  the  citizen 
is  asked  to  contribute,  there  should  be  a 
limit  of  25  percent.  No  wonder  they 
want  to  operate  in  the  dark. 


EXTENSION  O 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  IMUNDT 

or  soxjTR  Idaxota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  f|ePRESENTAT1  V  E3 

Wednesday.  Mkrch  28.  1945 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr 
and  expected  that  o 
which  will  be  met  b 
Congress  soon  after 
sessions  sifter  Easte 
stream  pollution.    I 
desire  to  take  this  o 
to  the  attention  of  t 
country  an  editor! 
February  28.  1945.  is; 
Journal,  of  Knoxvill 


Speaker,  it  is  hoped 

of  the  challenges 

the  Seventy-ninth 

lit  resumes  regular 

is  the  matter  of 

that  connection,  I 

)rtunity  of  calling 

[e  Congress  and  the 

published  in  the 

le  of  the  Knoxville 

Tenn.: 


country  to  form  themselvM  Into  an  unpaid 
lobby  to  really  get  antipollution  work  going. 
Nor  IB  a  campaign  to  get  the  Mundt  bill  en- 
acted out  of  place  even  in  wartimes.  These 
Btreama  and  lakes  that  raw  sewage  and  indus- 
trial waste  are  now  depreciating  In  value  be- 
long, especially,  to  the  younger  generation 
that  comprises  our  armed  forces.  This  fight 
started  now  will  pay  big  dividends  to  them 
when  they  are  as  old  as  we 

The  reader  Is  urged  to  write  his  Congress- 
man and  his  Senators  asking  support  of  the 
Mundt  bill.    The  number,  again,  is  H.  R.  519. 


CONCSESS  BILL  TO  CXJKB  STSEAM  POLLUTION  IN 
UNmD  STATES  SHOULD  GET  SUPPORT  OF  CON- 
SEaVATION -MINDED 

United  States  Reprei  tentative  Kael  Mundt 
has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  519.  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  cl  tlzens  throughout  the 
country  who  recognize  the  threat  of  contin- 
ued and  unending  stteam  pollution  to  the 
health,  money,  and  recreation  posslbUitles  of 
the  Nation. 

Several  times  referen(ce  has  been  made  here 
to  a  bill  now  before  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture backed  by  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, which  would  constitute  at  least  a  step 
toward  curbing  stream  pollution  in  our  State. 
Which  consideration  leads  to  a  concltision 
long  held  by  experi«nced  conservationists 
that  no  ultimately  efi  ective  clearing  of  our 
streams  Is  possible  wi  hout  a  national  anti- 
pollution law.  This  1 1  what  the  Mundt  bUl 
will  be.  If  enacted. 

As  the  readers  of  this  family  Journal  have 
probably  svispected,  tie  KnoxvUle  Journal  Is 
extremely  Jealous  of  Ihe  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual States  in  their  relationship  to  the 
Washington  Governmsnt.  These  have  been 
so  reduced  and  weaken  ed  under  the  Roosevelt 
regime  that  such  few  is  we  have  left  become 
precious  Indeed. 

But  on  this  matter  of  stream  pollution  we 
are  ready  to  concede  that  only  the  Federal 
Oovemnaent  can  act  as  a  last  recourse  In  the 
fight  we  hope  the  pe<iple  are  going  to  make 
to  reclaim  their  streijns.  Happily.  It  la  as 
a  last  recourse  that  tt  e  Mundt  bill  Is  drawn. 
Section  5  of  it  states; 

•'It  is  hereby  declaifed  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  In  the  admli  ilstratlon  of  this  act  to 
encourage  State  anl  Interstate  compact 
agencies  to  exercise  ti  elr  statutory  authority 
In  prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution 
and  that  action  by  the  Federal  Board  will  be 
taken   only   after   suc^h   existing   authorities 

pportunity  to  act.  and 
4n  notice  by  the  Board 


have  been  given  an 
6  months  after  writ 
have  faUed  to  do  so 

Thus  it  is  seen  tha 
so  drawn  as  to  mes 
ever  effective  State  le 
combat  stream  pollu 

As  was  pointed  out 
us  have  become  so  a 
of  seeing  the  value  o 
atlonal  purposes  des 


the  bill  In  question  is 
perfectly  with  what- 
;i8lation  there  exists  to 
Ion. 

lere  yesterday,  most  of 
itomed  to  the  tragedy 
our  streams  for  recre- 
»yed;   of  seeing  them 


become  menaces  to  public  health  and  breed- 
ers of  economic  wast*,  that  we  fall  Into  the 
conviction  that  therd  Is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  tt.  Because  we  recognize  that  doing 
something  about  it  will  take  much  more  than 
our  lifetimes,  we  pas^  it  by  for  accomplish- 
ments that  may  be 
or  a  decade. 
We  believe,  howevei 


Treaty  With  Mexico 


srfecied  within  a  year 

... That  the  time  U  rlf)e 

for  eonaervation-niln4ed  people  all  oVer  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIHX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
FHday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  edi- 
torial entitled  "Better  Go  Slow,"  writ- 
ten by  James  M.  Langley,  editor  of  the 
Concord  Monitor,  under  date  of  March 
27.  The  editorial  relates  to  the  Mexican 
treaty,  and  in  view  of  the  current  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty,  I  think  it  is  most 
timely  and  cogent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BETTER   GO   SLOW 

There  Is  agitation  to  get  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  through  before  the  world  meeting  at 
San  Francisco.  The  treaty  would  establish 
what  amounts  to  an  international  T.  V.  A., 
a  regional  river  valley  (the  Rio  Grande  and 
Its  tributaries)  authority  operating  In  two 
countries. 

This  Is  a  new  venttire  in  International  af- 
fairs. Under  the  proposal  the  waters  of  the 
great  watershed  would  be  divided  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In  both  the 
ultimate  use  of  these  waters  to  their  maxi- 
mum will  help  convert  arid  areas  to  condi- 
tions of  fertility.  Several  States  are  inter- 
ested on  this  side  of  the  border,  but  under 
the  treaty  there  would  be  a  greater  author- 
ity than  their  own  and  tLey  would  lose  what- 
ever sovereign  rights  they  now  possess  Indi- 
vidually, though  they  would  have  a  minority 
representation  In  the  Government  of  th« 
United  States,  which  would  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty. 

This  sort  of  treaty  Is  not  something  to  be 
entered  with  haste.  The  proposal  has  been 
before  the  Congress  for  some  time,  but  now 
that  It  Is  slated  for  action  there  should  be 
delib3rate  consideration  and  debate.  For 
the  Rio  Grande  Is  not  the  only  watershed 
which  might  become  Involved  in  Interna- 
tional treaties.  In  this  part  of  the  continent 
the  watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  even 
greater  and  more  lmp>ortant.  The  pattern 
set  with  Mexico  might  become  the  formiUa 
adopted  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  theory  advanced  by  those  who  would 
hasten  consideration  of  and  action  upon 
the  treaty  with  Mexico  Is  that  its  approval 
now  would  help  to  bring  the  nations  of 
the  western  hemisphere  to  San  Franflsco 
with  a  show  of  good  neighborliness.  Once 
more  Uncle  Sam  would  be  cast  as  a  good 
Samaritan.    This  time  he  would  be  giving 
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the  much  smaller  and  weaker  nation  to  the 
south  a  generous  share  of  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  most  of  which  originate  within 
.  the  United  States. 

The  theory  Is  not  sound.  It  gets  the 
United  States  nothing  to  be  perpettially  pre- 
sented in  such  a  role.  In  the  first  place  to 
be  so  presented  doesn't  Impress  anyone  with 
our  sense  of  justice.  It  only  makes  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  profligate.  It  la 
right  for  us  to  be  fair,  but  when  we  slop  over 
and  go  beyond  mere  fairness  and  distribute 
our  wealth,  natural  or  otherwise,  to  all 
comers  we  are  merely  exhibiting  poor  sense 
In  the  judgment  of  even  those  who  benefit. 
We  do  not  win  their  respect.  In  fact,  we 
lose  it,  if  we  ever  had  it. 

Mexico  has  within  herself  the  great  nat- 
liral  resources  upon  which  she  could,  if  she 
would,  build  a  great  civilization.  The  United 
States,  her  neighbor,  has  developed  civilized 
skills  which  she  can  observe  and  copy,  if  she 
will.  If  Mexico  is  a  poor  relative,  it  la  be- 
cause she  has  not  yet  chosen  to  change  from 
an  essentially  agrarian  character  to  an  indus- 
trial nation.  To  grow  greater  she  must  make 
the  decision  herself  and  attain  Industrial- 
ization by  her  own  efforts.  If  we  give  Mexico 
partial  industrialization  and  development, 
we  not  only  do  not  win  her  respect,  but  she 
will  not  attain  the  self-respect  necessary  to 
sustain  civilized  advancement. 

In  our  good-neighbor  policy  there  is  a  su- 
perficial show  of  treating  the  smaller  nations 
to  the  south  of  us  as  equals.  But  somehow 
we  Ao  not  manage  to  Impress  them  with  our 
sincerity,  for  we  aren't  sincere  the  way  we 
go  about  it.  We  don't  really  feel  they  are 
equals,  and  they  su^iect  as  much.  We  seem 
to  think,  like  a  lot  of  individual  Americans 
do,  that  everything  can  be  bought  for  a  price. 
Including  good  will.  International  amity  Is 
not  for  sale  for  so  many  dollars.  In  either 
goods  or  services.  It  can  be  attained  only 
through  mutual  self-respect. 

If  to  procure  a  treaty  with  Mexico  we  give 
up  water  rights  we  now  possess,  though  we 
have  future  need  of  them,  we  are  making  a 
mistake.  Tet  this  Is  rirtually  what  we  seem 
to  be  doing  under  the  proposied  treaty.  The 
Rio  Grande  is  fed  by  gntit  rivers  which  flow 
entirely  within  the  United  States,  and  the 
Colorado  River,  also  involved,  is  also  mostly 
within  the  United  States. 

The  States  within  which  these  rivers  flow 
have  or  had  rights  to  them.  But  now  the 
Nation  considers  these  rights  hers,  rather 
than  rights  of  the  States.  Even  under  the 
newer  concept,  they  are  still  rights  of  the 
United  States.  Now  some  of  these  rights  are 
to  be  handed  to  an  international  authority 
by  agreement  with  another  nation.  That  is 
a  sufficiently  Important  step  to  warrant  any- 
thing but  the  haste  now  sought  In  bringing 
the  agreement  into  being  within  a  few  days. 


Trainiec  of  18-Tear-Old  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  received  protests 
against  the  current  policy  of  the  Army 
with  reference  to  the  use  of  18-year-old 
boys  as  infantry  replacements  in  combat 
service  after  having  been  given  only  13 
to  17  weeks'  training.    I  have  received  a 


number  of  letters  from  the  parents  of 
•uch  boys  and  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  in  a  number  of  cases  18- 
year-old  boys  have  become  casualties 
•oon  after  being  sent  in  as  replacements 
at  the  front. 

I  have  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department  the  fact  that  American 
fathers  and  mothers  were  given  the  im- 
pression at  the  time  the  draft  age  was 
lowered  that  their  young  sons  would  not 
be  sent  into  service  uithout  a  year's 
training.  I  do  not  know  of  any  specific 
assurances  which  the  War  Department 
gave  to  this  effect,  but  undoubtedly  the 
War  Department,  like  everyone  else, 
knew  that  this  impression  prevailed  and 
It  Is  unfortvmate  that  nothing  was  done 
to  correctly  advise  the  public,  especially 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  of  the  facts. 
I  have  made  specific  inquiry  of  General 
Marshall  as  to  the  character  of  training 
which  is  given  before  our  young  boys  are 
sent  as  replacements  to  the  front  lines 
and  shall  include  his  reply  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  these  young  boys  have  not  been  sent 
to  the  front  lines  without  further  train- 
ing overseas  except  in  cases  where  there 
was  a  lack  of  trained  troops  in  a  crisis 
like  the  battle  of  the  Ardennes.  Now 
that  the  situation  has  beoome  less  crit- 
ical I  hope  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of 
the  Army  to  see  that  these  young  sol- 
diers are  given  a  longer  period  of  training 
before  being  rushed  into  combat. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Army  to 
say  that  no  army  in  all  history  has  given 
as  much  concern  to  saving  the  hves  of 
its  men  through  the  use  of  superior 
equipment,  unexcelled  medical  and  hos- 
pital care,  and  sound  and  brllhant  lead- 
ership as  our  Army  has  done  during  this 
war.  I  feel  that  our  losses  have  been 
kept  at  the  minimum  considering  the 
number  of  men  involved  and  the  size  and 
character  of  our  operations. 

The  letter  from  General  Marshall  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  is  as 
follows : 

Masch  9,  1945. 
Hon.  CUFTOKO  R.  Hope, 

House   of  Representatives. 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Hopz:  I  have  your  letter  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  training  our  Infantry  replace- 
ments receive  before  they  enter  combat.  The 
following  is  the  information  you  requested. 

Infantry  replacements  are  sent  overseas 
tmder  completion  of  their  replacement  train- 
ing. Subject  to  changes  in  military  needs, 
they  receive  additional  training  In  the  thea- 
ter. Because  of  military  emergencies,  such 
as  the  recent  German  attack  in  the  Ardennes 
Forest,  some  of  these  men  may  arrive  In  the 
front  lines  with  no  training  other  than  the 
replacement  training  they  received  In  the 
United  States. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  ctirrent  tendency 
to  confuse  both  the  time  required  for  the 
training  of  units  with  that  of  individual 
replacements  and  also  the  length  of  train- 
ing with  its  adequacy.  As  for  the  former,  a 
tmlt  such  as  a  divlston  requires  a  year  or 
more  to  train,  but  the  Individual  soldier  who 
Is  to  be  placed  In  a  seasoned,  veteran  unit 
can  be  properly  trained  in  much  less  time.  As 
for  the  adequacy  of  our  training,  it  is  based 
Uf>on  extensive  military  experience  relating 
specifically  to  the  present  war,  and  the  train- 
ing Is  largely  In  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
had  recent  combat  experience.    I  have  per- 


sonally inspected  camp  after  camp  to  make 
certain  that  this  work  is  Ijelng  conducted  in 
the  most  efScient  manner  practicable.  It 
sho\ild  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  of  tliese 
men.  after  their  replacement  training  Is  com- 
pleted, are  assigned  to  units  with  long  com- 
bat experience  where  the  leadership  from  the 
nonconmiissloned  grades  upward  Is  in  the 
hands  of  veterans.  Oxir  reports  from  the 
battlefields  reveal  that  these  men  measure 
up  well  in  combat,  and  I  am  firmly  cl  the 
conviction  that  never  before  in  our  history 
have  our  soldiers  been  so  carefully  prepared 
for  battle  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 
Attached  are  the  comments  of  Mr.  Stlmson  to 
the  press  which  explain  this  situation  and 
our  efforts  to  meet  it. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  Congress  wiU  feel 
free  to  'assist  us  In  making  it  clear  to  the 
American  people  that  our  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter Is  this:  Either  we  must  delay  our  opera- 
tions in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  loss  of  life  by  prolong- 
ing the  war,  or  we  must  continue  oiu-  present 
procedures.  There  Is  no  other  course  in  view 
of  the  present  manpower  situation  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  thoroughly  combed 
the  forces  here  and  in  noncombp.t  areas  over- 
seas to  insure  that  men  suitable  for  infantry 
replacements  are  retrained  in  the  Infantry 
and  assigned  to  combat  units. 
Faithfully  yours, 

O.  C.  Massball. 


Mexican  Treaty  Constihites  Repudiation 
•f  Solemn  Pledge  Gven  War  Veterans 
by  the  Federal  GoTcmment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  has 
just  reported  favorably  on  a  bill  giving 
the  same  preference  to  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2  as  was  extended  to  veterans  of 
World  War  No,  1  in  the  settlement  of 
newly  irrigated  lands  in  southwest  Ari- 
zona and  southern  California. 

It  may  interest  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  the  passage  of  the 
Mexican  treaty  will  make  impossible  the 
utilization,  by  the  veterans  of  this  war, 
of  the  benefits  conferred  under  this  bill, 
and  will  constitute  an  Ignoble  repudia- 
tion of  a  solemn  pledge  given  to  the  war 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
public  and  potentially  productive  land 
located  along  the  lower  Colorado  River 
In  southwestern  United  States  for  some 
16  years  have  been  held  in  trust  for  war 
veterans.  Up  imtil  the  building  of  Boul- 
der Dam  the  land  appeared  to  be  only  a 
useless  desert  waste,  because  there  was 
no  dependable  water  supply  to  irrigate 
these  acres. 

When  Boulder  Dam  was  built  it  made 
possible  the  regulation  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  the  conservation  of  its  flood - 
waters.  When  Congress  adopted  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  in  1928  it 
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was  generally  believed  by  the  people  of 
America  that  the  water  salvaged  by  the 
great  dam  woxild  be  made  available  for 
use  within  the  United  States,  for  the 
benefit  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  the  Boulder  Act.  in  section  1, 
contains  the  explicit  provision  that  the 
water  salvaged  and  stored  by  Boulder 
Dam  is  to  be  made  available  for  use  "ex- 
clusively within  the  United  States." 

But  Congress  n  adopting  the  act  went 
even  further.    It  provided,  in  section  9 — 
the  section  which  is  amended  by  H.  R. 
2742   and   just   reported   sis   mentioned 
before  by  the  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation— that  all  public  land 
that  could   ultimately   be  irrigated   by 
water   from   Boulder   Dam   was    to   be 
withdrawn  from  entry,  and  reopened  for 
entry  as  and  vrhen  facilities  for  irrigat- 
ing the  land  were  brought  into  existence. 
And  it  was  further  provided  that  when 
such  land  was  reopened  for  entry.  United 
SUtes  war  veterans  were  to  be  given 
preference  in  the  settlement  of  this  land. 
Now.  during  the  past  few  years,  the  All- 
American  Canal,  watering  the  Imperial 
Valley    of    California,    has    been    con- 
structed and  placed  in  operation.    From 
this  canal  it  will  now  be  possible — if  the 
water  is  there — to  irrigate  some  150,000 
acres  of  public  land.    This  is  a  part  of  the 
total  acreage  of  similar  public  land  that 
was  withdrawn  from  entry  back  in  1928. 
Much  of  this  particular  area  is  part  of 
the  Imperial  Valley,  the  irrigated  portion 
of  which  is  one  of  the  most  productive 
areas  in  the  entire  United  States — re- 
claimed from  desert  wasteland  by  the 
application  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River.    These  additional  areas,  reserved 
for  veterans,  can  become  equally  produc- 
tive, if  the  water  Congress  has  dedicated 
to  their  use  is  not  given  to  Mexico,  as  the 
treaty  proposes,  and  provide  a  large  num- 
ber of  homes  for  returning  war  veterans. 
In  the  Gila  Valley  in  Arizona  an  even 
larger  area,  over  500,000  acres,  was  simi- 
larly withdrawn  for  the  aid  of  veterans 
and  included,  by  section  11  of  the  act. 
In  a  project  to  be  investigated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,     The  United 
States  Government   by  solemn  legisla- 
tive enactment  back  in  1928  promised  its 
war  veterans  that  they  should  have  the 
first  right  to  take  up  and  settle  upon 
these  public  lands. 

Now.  we  find  that  this  pledge  will  be 
ignobly  broken  and  cast  aside  if  the  pro- 
posed Mexican  water  treaty  is  ratified 
by  the  Senate.  This  is  true  because, 
after  the  Colorado  River  water  guaran- 
teed to  Mexican  landowners  by  the  treaty 
is  sent  on  down  below  the  international 
border,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  water 
available  in  future  years  to  aissure  a  de- 
pendable supply  of  water  for  much  of 
this  public  land.  The  land,  of  course,  is 
worthless  unless  It  is  assured  and  ac- 
tually gets  a  dependable  supply  of  water. 
It  can  only  get  that  water  from  the 
Colorado  River. 

The  head  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  said  that  all  of  these  with- 
drawn lands  will  be  needed  for  retumlzig 
veterans. 

Engineering  studies.  I  imderstand, 
clearly  reveal  that  many  himdred  thou- 
sand acres  of  potentially  fertile  land  in 
the   southwestern  part  of  the  United 
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Id  War  No.  1  have 
ge  that  has  been 
vernment  to  give 
nee    to    establish 
usable  by  water 
iver.     During  the 
rd  looking  Ameri- 
bring  about  the 
adoption  of  the  Bouliler  Canyon  Project 
Act.  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  con- 
sistent sources  of  stpport  for  Boulder 
Dam  came  from  the  American  Legion 
and  the  Veterans  of  foreign  Wars.    Year 
after  year  at  their  national  conventions, 
starting  as  early  as  11921  and  going  on 
through    imtil    the  j  Boulder    bill    was 
adopted  in  1928.  thes^  great  organizations 
of  American  war  veterans  adopted  reso- 
lutions supporting  tne  Boulder  project. 
One  of  the  authors  o^  the  Boulder  Project 
Act  was  Congressm£|n  Phil  D.  Swing,  a 
veteran  of  World  W^r  No.  1. 

The  veterans  of  thi  World  War  strong- 
ly supported  the  Boulder  Dam  project 
because  they  knew  jit  was  an  essential 
development  project  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  country.  They  also  saw  in  this 
project  an  honorable  and  worth-while 
plan  to  give  thousands  of  ex-servicemen 
opportunities  to  establish  homes — and 
support  their  families  by  their  own 
labors— on  land  that,  they  thought, 
wotild  be  made  proauctive  by  the  appli- 
cation   of   Colorado}  River    water    con- 
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which  has  thus  fai  been  held  in  trust 
for  returning  war  vMerans. 

One  of  those  whojappeared  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  (^ommittee  was  John 
R.  Quinn.  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  national  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Legain  for"the  past  18 
years,  and  is  also  a  flormer  national  com- 
mander of  the  Legi in. 

To  the  pleas  that  have  come  from  ex- 
servicemen,  it  appears  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  a  majority  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  qas  turned  a  deaf  ear. 
They  have  Ignored  i  these  pleas  in  con- 
tinuing to  support  tile  Mexican  Treaty. 

I  say  the  veterani  of  World  War  No.  1 
have  not  forgotten  tne  pledge  which  their 
Government  made  vp  give  ex-servicemen 
the  opportunity  to  |settle  upon  and  de- 
velop thousands  ofiacres  of  potentially 
productive  land  v^th  Colorado  River 
water.  The  act  byi  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  ex- 
tending the  benefit*  o!  this  law  to  the 


veterazvs  of  this  coi 
and  delusion  unle 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  former 
patient  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Oteen,  N.  C, 
with  enclosure,  which  every  Member  of 
Congress  should  read  and  reread. 
The  letter  follows: 

Thk  American  Lecion, 
Dkpaktment  or  Nohth  Carolina, 
,  Oteen.  S.  C.  March  27,  1945. 

Hon.  John  E.  Ramkin, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rankin:  I  am  enclosing  an 
article  headed  "Let  justice  be  our  creed," 
published  In  our  Sunday  morning  paper  and 
which  Is  self-explanatory.  It  deals  wl^)  the 
article  published  In  the  Cosmopolitan  maga- 
zine. The  writer  of  this  enclosed  article  was 
a  patient  In  this  institution  twenty-odd  years 
ago  when,  as  you  know,  I  myself  was  a  pa- 
tient for  4  years.  He  is  a  veteran  of  two  wara 
and  Is  a  close  student  of  hospital  technique, 
especially  in  the  field  of  tuberculosis. 

For  your  Information,  the  criticism  of  con- 
ditions alleged  existing  In  veterans'  hospital* 
by  the  author  of  the  article  appearing  In  the 
Cosmopolitan  Is  unwarranted  and  they  do  not 
exist  In  any  veterans'  hospital  In  this  State. 
We  have  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  the  country 
here  at  Oteen.  It  is  well  staffed  and  la 
headed  by  E>r.  Frank  B.  Brewer  who  has 
twenty-odd  years  experience  as  manager  in 
veterans'  hospitals. 

The  writer  of  the  enclosed  article  and  I, 
who  as  I  stated  have  been  treated  in  this  hos- 
pital In  the  early  twenties  when  It  covered  a 
lOO-acre  field  and  old  Army  barracks  were 
iised  for  wards  compared  with  the  present 
magnificent  fireproof  buUdings  which  are 
equipped  with  the  very  best  clinics  and 
staffed  with  physicians  trained  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis,  wonder  Just  what  kind 
of  mysterious  and  better  treatment  this  crltlo 
can  advocate  for  the  patients  In  veterans' 
hospitals  of  this  type. 

I  was  sorry  we  did  not  have  our  annual 
meeting  of  the  rehabilitation  committee  this 
year  as  in  the  past  and  at  which  time  It  la 
always  a  pleasure  to  call  on  you.  but  I  bop* 
everything  Is  well  with  you  and  I  know  you 
are  carrying  on  for  the  veterans  as  you  hav« 
In  the  past.  The  Racoao  tells  the  story.  I 
always  like  to  read  of  joui  skirmishes  In  th« 
Halls  of  Congress.  I  know  no  one  is  mor* 
sincere  In  what  he  advocates  than  you;  It  la 
sound  Americanism  in  every  respect. 

With  kizKlest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

C.  A.  Pennington. 

The  enclosure  to  which  he  refers  was 
written  by  another  former  patient  at 
Oteen  and  reads  as  follows: 

IXr   J 17  STICK   BX   OX7R    CRED 

Bnrot  or  the  crnzxN-Tiif  es  : 

The  gentleman  who  is  making  himself 
notorious  by  his  present  venomous  campaign 
against  our  veterans'  hospitals  and  their  pro- 
fessional personnel,  should  be  challenged  on 
account  of  the  direct  harm  he  Is  doing  to  th« 
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patlenta  in  these  hospitals.  In  giving  vent 
to  his  highly  stimulated  Imagination  he  U. 
by  false  assertions  and  Inferences,  creating 
unrest  among  heretofore  perfectly  satisfied 
and  contented  patients  thereby  disturbing 
their  rest,  which  Is  so  essential  to  their  re- 
covery, and  also  increasing  the  labors  of  the 
already  overworked  doctors  and  nurses.  And, 
worse  yet,  he  is  torturing  the  minds  of  fami- 
lies who  have  loved  ones  In  the  veterans' 
hoepltala.  Though  the  patients,  as  Is  well 
known  to  all  that  have  dally  contact  with 
them,  are  receiving  the  very  best  of  atten- 
tion and  care,  their  families  are  falsely  led 
to  think  they  are  being  neglected.  How 
could  man  commit  a  more  dastardly  crime? 
Further  yet.  In  his  anxiety  to  condemn  our 
hospitals,  he  gleefully  quotes  figures  on  those 
leaving  the  hospitals  against  medical  advice 
and,  to  support  his  venomous  tirade,  manu- 
factures the  false  reason  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  hospital.  But,  he  seems  not  to 
realiise  that  his  own  ravings  at>out  neglect 
are  giving  those  who  want  to  leave  anyhow 
not  a  reason  but  an  excuse  to  leave.  He  is. 
m  reality,  creating  what  he  is  complaining 
about. 

He  tells  the  public  about  these  men  leav- 
ing the  hospitals,  which  a  certain  percentage 
has  always  done,  but  what  he  does  not  tell 
la  that  every  one  of  them  will,  In  time,  be 
back,  and  many  on  stretchers,  too  far  gone 
to  save.  Those  of  us  who  have  gone  through 
the  process  of  obtaining  an  arrested  case 
and  have  been  put  on  our  feet,  through  the 
years,  have  seen  them  come  and  go.  Through 
this  experience  and  observation  we  well  know 
that  If  a  caJBe  of  tuberculosis,  In  Its  early 
itages,  can  be  put  to  bed  and  treated  with 
comfortable  rest,  a  cure  is  almost  certain  and 
In  a  much  shorter  time.  It  takes  years  to 
learn  all  ther^  is  concerning  the  relation  of 
a  patient's  behavior  to  his  recovery:  yet,  this 
gentleman  running  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
filling  his  little  bucket  of  slandermud  from 
anyone  who  cared  to  contribute,  not  only  has 
gotten  so  much  of  this  mud  In  hi*  own  eyes 
that  he  can  see  no  good  at  all  but  has 
learned  more  about  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis than  those  with  years  of  experience. 
What  a  wonderful  man.  I  venture  to  say 
there  Is  not  a  thinking  patient.  In  any  hos- 
pital, who  has  read  this  man's  condemning 
accusations,  that  has  not  come  to  the  clear 
conclusion  that  he  Is  vory,  very  Ignorant  of 
bis  subject. 

To  belittle  the  acooinapllshments  of  the 
Qovernment's  tubercular  hospitals  he  makes 
wme,  apparently,  startling  comparisons  of 
Hgures  on  cures  and  deaths  in  Government 
aospltals  and  in  State  hospitals,  which  are,  as 
we  will  see,  absolutely  meaningless.  He 
tnakes  these  contrasts  Vj  show  us,  he  thinks 
conclusively,  that  State  hospitals  have  a  dif- 
ferent and  better  treatcient  for  tuberculosis 
than  our  veterans'  hospitals.  Assiunlng  that 
the  State  figures  he  gives  are  truthful,  they 
itlll  mean  nothiJig.  But,  as  we  will  see,  the 
common  human  behavior  that  created  these 
figures  does  tell  as  the  truth. 

The  underlying  causes  of  a  State's  more 
favorable  figure  Is  not  in  a  difference  In  treat- 
ment, as  he  Impales,  but  In  a  better  behavior 
of  the  patient.  For  these  patients  are  ad- 
mitted through  charitable  reasons  and  have 
no  money  to  create  the  desire  of  a  good  time, 
as  the  so-Inclined  veteran  has;  therefore  they 
are  obedient  to  medical  regulations  from  the 
time  of  admission  until  discharge.  They  do 
not  have  patients  leaving  against  medical  ad- 
vice and  coming  back  later  In  a  developed 
condition  that  makes  recovery  Impossible, 
but  the  veterans'  hospllal  has. 

In  contrast  to  this,  upon  which  the  Oov- 
cniment  must  rest  Its  case.  Is  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  veteran  patients  abuse  the 
privilege  of  liberty,  however  obtained,  by  get- 
ting drunk  and  indulging  In  all  the  detri- 
mental conduct  ihat  is  common  to  a  man  In 
this  state.  Publl;  recorcs  and  hospital  disci- 
plinary records  furnish  tndenlable  proof  how 
some  veterans,  who  mlglit  otherwise  get  well, 


destroy  their  chances  of  recovery.  It  la  not 
pleasant  to  have  to  mention  these  regrettable 
things  but  the  good  doctors  and  nurses,  who 
are  working  their  heads  off  to  help  us  to  our 
feet,  richly  deserve  protection  from  the  pres- 
ent abuses  that  are  being  so  unjustly  heap>ed 
upon  their  defenseless  shoulders.  Besides, 
honest,  open-minded  truth  Is  the  only  thing 
that  win  destroy  these  condemnations  which 
are  founded  upon  falsity. 

There  are,  regrettably,  many  patients  who 
have  left  the  hospital  against  medical  advice 
to  retyrn  In  a  broken-down  state  with  the 
odds  for  recovery  decidedly  against  them. 
The  Government  cannot,  as  State  hoepltala 
do.  put  Into  effect  regulations  preventing 
these  suicidal  behaviors.  And,  even  If  It  had 
the  power  to  do  so,  it  could  not  do  It  with- 
out bringing  unjust  hardships  upon  the  vast 
majority  of  patient*  who  are  sincerely  trying 
to  get  well  and  who  do  not  abuse  liberty. 

From  the  entire  absence  of  any  of  these 
detrimental  behaviors  among  the  fmtlents  In 
State  hospitals.  It  may  be  readily  seen  why 
they  should  have  a  higher  percentage  of 
cures  and  a  lower  death  rate.  If  this  la 
not  true,  then  it  is  absolutely  proven  that 
debauchery  does  not  injure  a  tubercular 
patient. 

Some  careless,  and  some  headstrong,  pa- 
tients who  refuse  to  be  guided  by  medical 
advice  provided  for  them  are  perfectly  willing 
to  listen  after  they  have  destroyed  their 
chances  of  recovery.  But,  then  It  is  too  late 
and.  unfortunately,  the  records  must  show 
another  death. 

Might  It  now  be  asked.  In  Justice  to  our 
doctors  and  nurses  and  to  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau, In  what  way  can  they  be  held  account- 
able for  the  result  of  human  behavior  over 
which  they  have  no  control? 

Withal  we  must  see,  in  comparing  the  two 
sets  of  statistics,  that  the  truth  Is  In  the  be- 
havior of  the  individuals  that  created  the 
figure*  and  not  in  the  figures  themselves  at 
all. 

Let  justice  be  our  creed. 

HXRRMAN  U.  KNAUTH. 

Oteen,  N.  C. 


Employment  Service  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr,  Speaker,  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
employment  service  agencies  administra- 
tion was  vested  in  the  several  States.  By 
and  large  the  work  was  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully on  a  State  level.  There  has 
been  a  continued  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  federalize 
this  service.  This  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  war,  and  they  have  exercised  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  war  to  place 
this  service  imder  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 

Now  we  find  that  the  deficiency  ap- 
propriation bin  was  passed  with  an  item 
$2,295,557  for  veterans  placement,  also 
under  Federal  jurisdiction.  This  is  an- 
otfier  device  used  by  the  Federal  admin- 
istration to  bring  under  its  control  the 
employment  of  returning  veterans. 

This  case  is  parallel  with  the  admin- 
istration of  farm  security,  and  all  adds 
up  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy  reaching 
further   each   day   for   ever-increasing 


control  of  the  lives  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  view  this  movement 
with  great  alarm,  and  start  reversing  it- 
self. The  issue  is  as  serious  on  the 
Democratic  side  as  It  is  on  the  Republi- 
can side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  in  the  Record  a  letter 
on  this  subject  from  William  M.  Schantx, 
Director  of  the  North  Dakota  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Division,  which 
states  in  understandable  language  the 
trend  of  events,  and  the  disapproval  of 
the  States  of  the  appropriation  recently 
passed  for  veterans  placement: 

Unxmplotmbnt  Compensation  Division 

Bismarca   N.  Dak.,  Uarch  23,  194S, 
Hon  Charles  R  Robertson, 

Representatwe  in  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Robertson:  There  ia 
submitted  herevrith  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
letter  to  Mr.  Ray  R.  Adams.  Chief  of  the 
Readjustment  Allowance  Division,  Veterans' 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  This  let- 
ter relates  to  a  requested  deficiency  appropria- 
tion of  $5,500,000  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Placement  Service 
Board.  In  our  opinion,  this  requested  defi- 
ciency appropriation  Is  not  urgently  needed 
and  we  have  set  forth  our  viewpoints  in  the 
matter  to  Mr.  Adams.  We  cannot  help  but 
feel  that,  despite  the  many  previous  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  extend  federalization  over 
the  61  separate  Employment  Service  agencies, 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  bureaus  are  not 
being  relaxed.  We  continue  to  stand  on  the 
proposition  that  employment-security  prob- 
lems can  be  more  Intelligently  solved  at  the 
State  level  as  against  a  federalized  system. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acquiesced  In  by  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States,  and  for  the  war 
emergency,  the  Employment  Service  offices 
were  placed  on  a  loan  basis  to  the  Federal 
Government.  When  the  lending  arrange- 
ment was  made  the  President  definitely  ac- 
knowledged that  the  loan  was  on  a  temporary 
basis  and  that  after  the  war  emergency  rever- 
sion to  the  prior  status  would  occur.  We 
observe  many  attempts  to  depart  from  thia 
arrangement. 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution No.  7,  adopted  by  the  1945  North  Da- 
kota Legislative  Assembly,  memorializing 
Congress  with  respect  to  "leaving  adminis- 
tration of  the  provisions  of  the  unemploy- 
ment-compensation law  In  the  hands  of  the 
States"  and  "limiting  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Administration  to 
advisory  matters  as  against  regulation  of 
State  laws."  While  we  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  resolution  until  after  Ita 
passage,  we  cannot  feel  other  than  that  this 
resolution  Is  In  good  order  and  well  timed. 
It  also  supports  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Hershey  (Pa.)  Governors'  Conference. 

The  administrators  of  the  several  State 
employment  security  agencies  are  justifiably 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  States'  record  Is 
good  and  that  In  the  more  than  8  years  of 
operations  no  problems  became  so  serious 
as  to  Invite  Federal  control  or  supervision. 
It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  State  adminis- 
trators are  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
local  problems  and  by  that  token  frequently 
reduce  a  condition  before  the  same  becomes 
alarming.  We  hold  that  the  Federal  proc- 
esses are  too  slow  too  Involved,  and  too  cum- 
bersome Therefore,  we  recommend  that  in- 
stead of  expanding  Federal  control  efforta 
should  be  made  to  speedily  reduce  such  con- 
trol. To  that  end  we  recommend  that  In- 
stead  of  approving  Increased  appropriationa 
to  Federal  agencies  that  consideration  be 
given  to  making  such  Increased  appropria- 
tions available,  In  part  at  least,  for  the  more 
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•fflclent  opemtloni  of  the  several  State  agen- 
cies. 
Thanking  you  for  yoxir  thoughtful  consld- 

tratlon 

Respectfully  yours. 

WiLUAM  M.  ScBAMTZ.  Director. 


Tkc  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOT7TH  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRBSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  practically 
every  public  speech  we  hear  today  is 
prefaced  by  the  statement  that  we  are 
confronted  with  two  great  pressing  prob- 
lems. One  is  to  win  the  war  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  date,  and  the  second  is  to 
provide  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Our  military  leaders,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  our  armed  forces,  seem  to  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  solve  the  first 
problem  for  us  and  our  civilian  leaders 
have  not  been  idle  in  devising  plans  de- 
signed to  solve  the  second  problem. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  a  conference 
of  civilian  leaders  representing  the  vari- 
ous Allied  Nations  in  this  war.  The 
leaders  met  at  our  seat  of  Government  in 
a  conference  from  the  latter  part  of 
August  until  the  early  part  of  October 
1944,  the  deliberations  being  held  at  what 
is  known  as  Dumbarton  Oaks,  a  former 
residence  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina.  Matters  agreed  upon  for  sul)- 
mission  to  the  people  of  the  conferring 
nations  have  recently  been  publiciied. 
and  it  has  been  agreed  that  another  con- 
ference will  be  held  on  April  25  of  this 
year  with  the  hope  that  a  definite  pro- 
gram with  permanent  peace  as  its  objec- 
tive can  be  definitely  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  conferring  nations  for  rati- 
fication, and  It  Lb  hoped  in  the  meantime 
the  American  people  will  give  full  and 
free  expression  of  their  feelings  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 

I  have  not  seen  an  explanation  or 
analysis  of  any  kind  of  these  proposals, 
azxl  I  would,  therefore,  not  feel  Justified 
in  undertaking  to  explain  any  of  them 
further  than  to  give  an  expression  of 
my  personal  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
posals as  they  appear  in  the  report,  and 
what  I  shall  say  should  not  be  intended 
or  considered  as  a  criticism  but  more  in 
the  nature  of  an  inquiry  for  a  better 
explanation  of  such  proposals.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  i>eople  of  all  civilized 
nations  generally  are  in  favor  of  perma- 
nent peace,  and  a  great  majority  of  them 
are  prepared  to  subscribe  to  any  reason- 
able program  that  would  insure  a  fair 
and  permanent  peace.  A  tentative  for- 
mula is  Incorporated  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  and  the  problem  now 
before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  is  whether  we  shall  accept  them  in 
toCa  The  matter  is  of  more  significance 
than  any  submitted  since  the  writing  and 
ratification  of  t  s  Constitution  of  the 
United  8Ute&    It  will  be  recalled  the 


Constitution  was  no|  written  and  ratified 
within  a  few  days,  a  few  weeks,  or  even  a 
few  months,  but  wks  carefully  studied 
and  analyzed  for  a  few  years,  and  I  am 
venturing  the  guess  the  people  as  a  whole 
understood  and  wert  better  advised  as  to 
what  was  contemplated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion at  the  time  of  Jits  ratification  than 
any  generation  of  qur  people  since  that 
time.  It  will  be  redalled  that  it  was  not 
supported  unanimously,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  many  witli  some  apprehensions 
and  misgivings  as  td  whether  it  would  be 


successful,  but  for 
American  people 
unanimous  in  thei: 
to    this   great   ch 
freedom. 

It  is  not  only  a 
important  that  we 


le  past  100  years  the 

ive  been  practically 

support  and  loyalty 

rter    of   liberty    and 


chapter  9  of  the  p^ 
the  creation  of  an 
social  commission  J 
agency,  might  pro^ 
much  larger  than 


ropriate  but  highly 
caiefully  study  and 
attempt  to  interpret  these  proposals  in 
the  light  of  history  and  experience  for  a 
great  international  organization  is  to  be 
created  primarily  or  mainly  with  the 
hope  it  may  provid;  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  is  the  only  pirpose  for  which  the 
organization  is  created,  and  it  should  not 
be  empowered  with  any  additional  au- 
thority or  powers.]  because  we  are  not 
ready  for  a  federsition  of  the  world  or 
a  universal  empire,  although  such  a  state 
has  been  the  vision  of  poets  and  the 
dream  of  geniuses  [for  centuries. 

After  a  most  cateful  study  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  proposals  are  accepted 
in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  in  which  they 
are  prepared  the  onganization  will  be  able 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  war  for  many 
generations.  However,  it  seems  that 
oposals.  providing  for 
conomic  commission, 
and  a  humanitarian 
to  be  entering  a  field 
ontemplated  by  many 
of  us.  It  appears  that  if  these  agencies 
were  to  function  ia  accordance  with  the 
language  used  thejf  would  sooner  or  later 
be  establishing  ecotiomlc.  social,  and  hu- 
manitarian standards  of  bfe  and  business 
in  the  several  mei|il)er  states  and  if  the 

have  power  to  make 
can  vision  the  day 
tates  would  lose  their 
e  incorporated  into 
as  the  United  States 
do  not  have  to  go  far 
nd  an  illustration  and 
s  conclusion.  Every 
in  the  creation  of  our 
e  United  States  the 
ions  of  the  several 
usly  guaranteed  when 
they  undertook  toj  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  and  every  well-advised  person 
knows  what  has  taken  place  in  this  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  land  today  there  are 
apprehensions,  serious  apprehenoions,  on 
the  part  of  many  that  the  original  func- 
tions and  powers  of  the  States  have  been 
completely  absorbs  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  created  at  the  be- 
ginning with  limiied  powers  but  which 
has  grown  and  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  exercises!  practically  unlimited 
powers,  not  only  oter  the  States  but  over 
the  Individual  population.  Therefore.  In 
order  that  the  people  of  my  district  may 
read  for  themselves  and  know  just  what 
is  involved  or  contonplated  in  the  organi- 
zation to  be  creaited  with  the  idea  of 


organization  shoul 
them  regulatory, 
when  the  member  i 
identity  and  becc 
what  may  be  know^ 
of  the  World.    We 
back  in  history  to 
Justification  of  tl 
student  knows  that 
Government  of  tl 
powers   and   fun( 
States  were  genctc 


guaranteeing  a  permanent  and  just  peace 
I  am  asking,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals  may  be  Incorporated 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point;; 

Pboposals  roa  thi  Ebtablishmint  of  a 

GSNERAL  INTTRMATIONAL  OKCANIZATIOM 

There  should  be  established  an  interna- 
tional organisation  under  the  title  of  The 
United  Nations,  the  Charter  of  which  should 
contain  provisions  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  proposals  which  follow. 

CHAFm  I.   PtTRPOSrS 

The  purposes  of  the  Organlaatlon  should 

be: 

1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security:  and  to  that  end  to  take  efTective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  the  sup- 
pression of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means  adjustment  or  settlement  of 
International  disputes  which  may  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace; 

2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions and  to  take  ther  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

3.  To  achieve  International  cooperation  In 
the  solution  of  International  economic,  so- 
cial and  other  huma^  tarlan  problems;  and 

4.  To  afford  a  center  for  harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations  In  the  achievement  of 
these  common  ends. 

CBAFTOI  n.    PRINCIPLIS 

In  ptirsult  of  the  purposes  mentioned  In 
chapter  I  the  Organization  and  its  members 
should  act  in  accordance  with  the  following 
principles: 

1.  The  Organization  Is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  aU  peace- 
loving  states. 

2.  All  members  of  the  organization  under- 
take in  order  to  ensxire  to  all  of  them  the 
rights  and  benefits  resulting  from  member- 
ship in  the  Organization,  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  them  In  accordance  with 
the  Charter. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall 
settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means  In 
such  a  manner  that  International  peace  and 
security  are  not  endangered. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall 
refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  tise  of  force  In  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  pxirposes  of  the  Organ- 
ization. 

5.  AU  members  of  the  Organization  shall 
give  every  assistance  to  the  Organization  In 
any  action  undertaken  by  it  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

6.  All  members  of  the  Organization  shall 
refrain  from  giving  assistance  to  any  state 
against  which  preventive  or  enforcement 
action  Is  being  undertaken  by  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  Organization  should  ensure  that  states 
not  members  of  the  Organization  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

CHAPTCa  m.     MEMBEKSHIP 

1.  Membership  of  the  Organization  should 
be  open  to  all  peace-loving  states. 

CHAPTZa  IV.  PRINCIPAL  OSGAN8 

1.  The  Organization  should  have  as  ita 
principal   organs: 

a.  A  General  Assembljr; 

b.  A  Security  Council; 

c.  An  International  Covirt  of  Justice;  and 

d.  A  Secretariat. 

2.  The  Organization  should  have  such 
subsidiary  agencies  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

CHAPTEB   V.   THK   GZNXEAL   ASSKMBLT 

Section  A.  Composition 

All  members  of  the  Organization  should 
t>6  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
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should  have  a  number  of  representatives  to 
be  specified  In  tie  Chaiter. 

Section  B.  Functiom  and  powers 

1.  The  General  Assembly  should  have  the 
right  to  consider  the  general  principles  of 
cooperation  In  tae  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  including  the  prin- 
ciples governing  dtsarmunent  and  the  regu- 
lation of  armaments;  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  ar.d  security  brought  before 
It  by  any  member  or  members  of  the  Organi- 
zation or  by  the  Secuiity  Council;  and  to 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  any 
such  principles  or  questions.  Any  such  ques- 
tions on  which  ( ction  It;  necessary  should  b« 
referred  to  the  Security  Council  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  either  before  or  after  discus- 
sion. The  Genrral  Ass?mbly  should  not  on 
Its  own  inltiatiV';  make  recommendations  on 
any  matter  relating  to  the  maintenance  of 
international  p<»ace  and  security  which  is 
being  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Council. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  should  be  em- 
powered to  admit  new  members  to  the  Organ- 
ization upon  recdmmenclatlon  of  the  Secvirity 
Council. 

3.  The  Genera]  Assem'oly  should,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Security  Council,  be  em- 
powered to  suspend  from  the  exercise  of  any 
rights  or  privileges  of  membership  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Organization  against  which  pre- 
ventive or  enf 0  cemem;  action  shall  have 
been  taken  by  the  8e<nirity  Coxincll.  The 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  thus 
suspended  may  be  restored  by  decision  of  the 
Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly 
should  be  emf>o«ered.  u]X)n  recommendation 
of  the  Security  iC!o\mcll,  to  expel  from  the 
Organization  any  member  of  the  Organization 
which  perslstenily  violates  the  principles 
contained  In  thr  Charter. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  should  elect  the 
non-permanent  members  of  the  Security 
CouncU  and  the  memb<irs  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  pro\lded  for  in  Chapter 
IX.  It  should  bi}  empowered  to  elect,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  ISecurlty  Council,  the 
Secretary -General  of  tlie  Organization.  It 
should  perform  such  f jnctlons  in  relation 
to  the  election  of  the  Judges  of  the  interna- 
tional court  of  justice  as  may  be  conferred 
upon  It  by  the  statute  of  the  court. 

6.  The  Genera!  Assembly  should  apportion 
the  expenses  among  trie  members  of  the 
Organization  and  should  be  empowered  to 
approve  the  budgets  of  the  Organization. 

6.  The  General  Assembly  should  Initiate 
studies  and  maKe  recoramendatlons  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  International  coopera- 
tion In  political  economic  and  social  fields 
and  of  adjusting :  situations  likely  to  Impair 
the  general  welf  ire. 

7.  The  General  Assembly  should  make  rec- 
ommendations lor  the  coordination  of  the 
policies  of  International  economic,  social, 
and  other  specialized  agencies  brought  into 
relation  with  the  Organization  in  accordance 
with  agreements  betwe*;n  such  agencies  and 
the  Organization. 

8.  The  General  Assembly  should  receive 
and  consider  annual  and  special  reports  from 
the  Security  Council  ai.d  reports  from  other 
bodies  of  the  Organiza;ion. 

Section  C    Voting 

1.  Each  member  of  the  Organization  should 
have  one  vote  In  the  Cteneral  Assembly. 

2.  Important  decisions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, including  re<»mmendatlons  with 
respect  to  the  malntecanoe  of  international 
peace  and  security;  eli-ctlon  of  members  of 
the  Security  Council;  election  of  members 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  CouncU;  admis- 
sion of  members,  suspension  of  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  members,  and 
expulsion  of  members;  and  budgetary  ques- 
tions, should  be  made  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  those  preitent  asd  voting.    On  other 


questions.  Including  the  determination  of 
additional  categories  of  questions  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  two-thirds  majority,  the  decisions 
of  the  General  Assembly  should  be  made  by 
•  simple  majority  vote. 

Section  D.  Procedure 

1.  The  General  Assembly  shotild  meet  in 
regular  annual  sessions  and  In  such  special 
sessions  as  occasion  may  require. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  should  adopt  its 
own  rules  of  procedure  and  elect  its  President 
for  each  session. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  should  be  em- 
powered to  set  up  such  bodies  and  agencies 
as  It  may  deem  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions. 

CHAPTCS  VI.    THX   SECtJKITT  COUNCIL 

Section  A.  Composition 

The  Security  CouncU  should  consist  of  one 
representative  of  each  of  eleven  members  of 
the  Organ Izatlo.'i.  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
Republic  of  China,  and.  in  due  course.  Prance, 
should  have  permanent  seats.  The  General 
Assembly  rhould  elect  six  states  to  fill  the 
non-permanent  seats.  These  six  states 
should  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
three  retiring  each  year.  They  should  not 
be  Immediately  eligible  for  reelection.  In 
the  first  election  of  the  non-permanent  mem- 
bers three  should  be  chosen  by  the  General 
A-ssembly  for  one-year  terms  and  three  for 
two-year  terms. 

Section  B.  Principal  functions  and  powers 

1.  In  order  to  ensure  prompt  and  effective 
action  by  the  Organization,  members  of  the 
Organization  should  by  the  Charter  confer  on 
the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  International  peace 
and  security  and  should  agree  that  in  carry- 
ing out  these  duties  under  this  responslbUlty 
It  should  act  on  thoir  behalf. 

a.  In  discharging  these  duties  the  Security 
Council  should  act  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Organization. 

3.  The  specific  powers  conferred  on  the 
Sectirity  CouncU  in  order  to  carry  out  these 
duties  are  laid  down  in  Chapter  VHI. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Organization  should 
obligate  thenuelves  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  Security  Council  and  to  carry  them  out 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

6.  In  order  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  with  the  least  diversion  of  the 
world's  human  and  economic  resources  for 
armamenta,  the  Security  Council,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
referred  to  in  Chapter  vm.  Section  B.  para- 
graph 9.  should  have  the  responsibility  for 
formulating  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  regulation  of  armaments  for  sub- 
mission to  the  members  of  the  Organization. 

Section  C.  Voting 

(Note. — The  question  of  voting  procedure 
In  the  Security  Council  Is  still  tmder  con- 
sideration.) 

Section  D.  Procedure 

1.  The  Security  CouncU  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  be  able  to  function  continu- 
ously and  each  state  member  of  the  Security 
Council  should  be  permanently  represented 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Organization.  It 
may  hold  meetings  at  such  other  places  as  in 
its  judgment  may  best  facUltate  its  work. 
There  should  be  periodic  meetings  at  which 
each  state  member  of  the  Security  Council 
could  If  It  so  desired  be  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  government  or  some  other 
special  representative. 

a.  The  Security  CouncU  should  be  em- 
powered to  set  up  such  bodies  or  agencies  as 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  performance  of 


its  functions  including  regional  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 

3.  The  Secxirlty  CouncU  should  adopt  !t« 
own  rules  of  procedure,  including  the  method 
of  selecting  Its  President. 

4.  Any  member  of  the  Organization  should 
participate  in  the  discussion  of  any  question 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  when- 
ever the  Security  Council  considers  that  the 
Interests  of  that  member  of  the  Organiza- 
tion are  specl:.lly  affected. 

6.  Any  member  of  the  Organisation  not 
having  a  seat  on  the  Security  CouncU  and 
any  state  not  a  member  of  the  Organization, 
If  It  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Security  CouncU,  should  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  discussion  relating 
to  the  dispute. 

CHAFTES   VU.    AN    INTXaNATIONAL   COUtT   OP 

jusncK 

1.  Ther?  should  he  an  International  court 
of  Justice  which  should  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal Judicial  organ  of  the  OrganlZi  tlon. 

2.  The  court  should  be  con.s-.ltuted  and 
should  function  In  accordance  with  a  statute 
which  should  be  annexed  to  and  be  a  part  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization. 

3.  The  statute  of  the  court  of  international 
Justice  should  be  either  (a)  the  Statute  of 
the  Pemanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice, continued  In  force  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  dettlrable  or  (b)  a  new  statute 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  Statute  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
should  be  used  as  a  basis. 

4.  All  members  of  the  Organization  should 
Ipso  facto  be  parties  to  the  statute  of  the 
International  court  of  Justice. 

5.  Conditions  under  which  states  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  may  become  parties 
to  the  statute  of  the  international  court  of 
justice  should  be  determined  in  each  case  by 
the  General  Assembly  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Secvirity  CouncU. 

CHAPTER  vm.  ASXANGEMENTS  FOB  THE  MAINTI- 
NANCE  or  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  AND  SECTJ- 
RrTT,  INCLCDINC  PREVENTION  AND  SUPPRES- 
SION  or   AGGRESSION 

Section  A.  Pacific  settlement  of  disputes 

1.  The  Security  Council  should  be  empow- 
ered to  investigate  any  dispute,  or  any  situa- 
tion which  may  lead  to  international  fric- 
tion or  give  rise  to  a  dispute,  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  its  continuance  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

2.  Any  state,  whether  member  of  the  or- 
ganization or  not.  may  bring  any  such  dis- 
pute or  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
general  assembly  or  of  the  security  CouncU. 

3.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  the  continu- 
ance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security 
should  obligate  themselves,  first  of  all.  to 
seek  a  solution  by  negotiation,  mediation, 
concUiatlon.  arbitration,  or  Judicial  settle- 
ment, or  other  peaceful  means  of  their  own 
choice.  The  Security  CouncU  should  call 
upon  the  parties  to  settle  their  dispute  by 
such  nveans. 

4.  If,  nevertheless,  parties  to  a  dispute  of 
the  nature  referred  to  In  paragraph  3  above 
fall  to  settle  It  by  the  means  Indicated  In 
that  paragraph,  they  should  obligate  them- 
selves to  refer  It  to  the  Security  CouncU. 
The  Security  Coimcll  should  in  each  ca»e 
decide  whether  or  not  the  continuance  of 
the  particular  dispute  Is  in  fact  likely  to  en- 
danger the  maintenance  of  Intematlonai 
peace  and  security  and.  accordingly,  whether 
the  Security  CouncU  should  deal  with  the 
dispute,  and.  if  so,  whether  it  should  take 
action  under  paragraph  6. 

6.  Trtie  Security  Council  should  be  em- 
powered, at  any  itage  of  a  dispute  of  the 
nature  referred  to  in  paragraph  8  above. 
to  recommend  appropriate  procedures  or 
methods  of  adjustment. 
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6.  JiistlcUble  disputes  shoiUd  nonnally  b« 
referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. The  8ec\irlty  Council  should  be  em- 
powered to  refer  to  the  Court,  for  advice,  legal 
questions  connected  with  othw  disputes. 

7  The  provisions  of  paragraph  1  to  8  of 
Section  A  should  not  apply  to  situations  or 
disputes  arising  out  of  matters  which  by 
international  law  are  solely  within  the  do- 
mestic Jurisdiction  of  the  state  concerned. 
Section  B.  Determination  of  threats  to  the 
peace  or  acts  of  aggression  and  action  vith 
rerpeet  thereto 

1.  Shoxild  the  Security  Cotmcll  deem  that 
A  failure  to  settle  a  dispute  in  accordance 
with  procedures  Indicated  in  paragraph  3  of 
Section  A.  or  in  accordance  with  Us  rec- 
ommendations made  under  paragraph  6  of 
SectlcHi  A.  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security. 
it  should  take  any  measures  necessfJT  for 
tbe  n-jOntenancc  of  international  peace  and 
secwity  In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Organization. 

a.  In  general  the  Security  Council  shoxild 
determine  the  existence  of  any  threat  to  the 
peace,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  act  of  aggres- 
sion and  should  make  recommendations  or 
decide  upon  the  meastires  to  be  taken  to 
maintain  or  restore  peace  and  secxirity. 

S.  TlM  Security  Council  should  be  empow- 
ered to  determine  what  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, or  other  measures  not  involTlng  the 
UM  of  armed  force  should  be  employed  to 
give  effect  to  lU  decisions,  and  to  call  upon 
members  at  the  Organisation  to  apply  such 
measures.  Such  measures  may  include  com- 
plete or  partial  interruption  of  rail.  sea. 
air.  postal,  telegraphic,  radio,  and  other 
tM>%r\^  of  communication  and  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  and  economic  relations. 

4.  Should  the  Security  Council  consider 
such  measures  to  be  inadequate.  It  should 
be  empowered  to  take  such  action  by  air. 
naval,  or  land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  or  restore  international  peace  and 
■ecurity.  Such  action  may  include  demon- 
strations, blockade,  and  other  operations  by 
eir.  sea.  or  land  forces  of  members  of  the 
OrganliMtlon. 

5.  In  order  that  all  members  of  the  Organl- 
— ^-mtkm  should  contribute  to  the  maintenance 

of  international  peace  and  sectuity.  they 
ahould  undertake  to  make  available  to  the 
Security  Council,  on  lU  call  and  In  accord- 
ance with  a  special  agreement  or  agreements 
concluded  among  themselves,  armed  forces. 
facilities  and  assistance  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  Such  agreement  or  agreements 
ahould  govern  the  numbers  and  types  of 
forces  and  the  nature  of  the  facilities  and  as- 
sistance to  be  provided.  The  special  agree- 
ment or  agreements  should  be  negotiated  as 
aoon  as  possible  and  should  in  each  case  be 
sub)set  to  approval  by  the  Security  Council 
and  to  rstmcation  by  the  signatory  states  in 
eecordance  with  their  constitutional   proc- 

e.  In  onler  to  enable  urgent  military  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  by  the  Organization  there 
should  be  held  immediately  avaUable  by  the 
members  of  the  Organisation  national  air 
force  contingents  for  combined  International 
enforcement  acUon.  The  strength  and  de- 
gree of  readiness  of  these  contingenU  and 
plans  for  their  combined  action  should  be 
determined  by  the  Seciulty  Council  with  the 
•Mistance  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee 
within  the  limits  laid  down  In  the  special 
■grssment  or  sgreements  referred  to  in  para- 
graph •  above. 

7.  The  action  required  to  carry  out  the  de- 
eUlons  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  maln- 
tsnaaes  of  international  peace  and  seoxirlty 
■bould  be  taken  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Organlaatkm  la  cooperation  or  by  some  of 
tham  as  ttas  Security  Council  may  determine. 
Tikis  ondsrtaklnc  should  be  carried  out  by 
the  members  ot  the  Organization  by  their 
own  actiOD  and  through  action  o<  the  appro- 
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prlate  specialized  orsnnizations  and  agencies 
of  which  they  are  me  nbers. 

8.  Plans  for  the  api  ilcatlon  of  armed  force 
should  be  made  by  th  i  Security  CovmcU  with 
the  assistance  of  the  !f  Ultary  Staff  Committee 
referred  to  In  paragraph  9  below. 

8    There  should  bd  established  a  Military 
Staff    Committee    tht    functions    of    which 
should  be  to  advise  knd  assist  the  Security 
Council    on    all    questions    relating    to    the 
Security  Council's  military  requlremente  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
eecurlty.  to  the  emplqjment  and  command  of 
forces  placed  at  Its  disposal,  to  the  regulation 
of  armamenu.  and  t<>  possible  disarmament. 
It  should  be  responsible  under  the  Security 
CouncU  for   the  striteglc  direction   of   any 
armed  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council.    Tae  Committee  should  be 
composed  of  the  Chirfs  of  Staff  of  the  perma- 
nent  members  of   t^e   Security   Councl.   or 
vhelr  representf  tlvea(.     Any   member  of  the 
OTtanlzatlon    not    permanently    represented 
on  the  Committee  sliould  be  Invited  by  the 
Committee  to  be  ass<iclated  with  it  when  the 
efBcient   discharge   of   the    Committee's    re- 
sponsibilities   requlijes    that    such    a    state 
should  participate  li^  Its  work.    Questions  of 
command  of  forces  ]  should   be   worked  out 
subsequently. 

10.  The  member^  of  the  Organization 
should  Join  in  affording  mutual  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  maasures  decided  upon  by 
the  Security  Council 

11.  Any  state,  whether  a  member  of  the 
Organization  or  not.  which  flnds  itself  con- 
fronted with  special  [economic  problems  arls- 
mg  from  the  carrylnK  out  of  measures  which 
have  been  decldedfupon  by  the  Security 
Council  shotild  have!  the  right  to  consult  the 
Security  Council  In]  regard  to  a  solution  of 
those  problems.         j 

Section  C.  RefMonal  arrangements 
1.  Nothing  m  the  Charter  should  preclude 
the  existence  of  r^lonal  arrangemenU  or 
agencies  for  dealing  with  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security]  as  are  appropriate  for 
regional  action,  provided  such  arrangements 
or  agencies  and  their  activities  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Or- 
ganization. The  Security  Council  should  en- 
courage settlement  pt  local  disputes  through 
such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such  re- 
gional agencies,  eitiier  on  the  initiative  of 
the  states  concemea  or  by  reference  from  the 
Security  Council.    J 

a.  The  Security  Cpuncll  should,  where  ap- 
propriate, utilize  sufh  arrangements  or  agen- 
cies for  enforcemeit  action   under   Its  au- 
rcement  action  should  be 
lal    arrangements    or    by 
ithout  the  authorization 
icU. 
3.  The  Security  Council  should  at  all  times 
be  kept  fuily  Infornied  of  activities  imdertak- 
en  or  In  contempiition  under  regional  ar- 
rangements or  by  Regional  agencies  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  SC' 
curlty. 

CHAPm  XX.    AaSANCnCKNTS  POI  INTTSNA-nONAL 
■CONOMIC  AUDI  SOCIAL  COOFiaATlON 

e  and  relationships 

e  creation  of  conditions 

-being  wh'ch  are  neces- 

frlendly  relations  among 

tlon   should   facilitate 

tlonal   economic,   social 

Ian  problems  and  pro- 
man  rights  and  funda- 
esponslbllity  for  the  dis- 
lon  chouid  be  vested  in 
y  and.  under  the  suthcr- 
mbly,  in  an  Economic 


thorlty,  but  no  enfc 
taken    under    regio^ 
regional  agencies 
of  the  Secxu-lty  Coi 


Section  A.  Fu 

1.  With  a  view  to 
of  stability  and  wel 
sary  for  peaceful  ani 
nations,  the  Orgs: 
solutions  of  Intel 
and  other  humani 
mote  respect  for  hi 
mental  freedoms. 
charge  of  this  fum 
the  General  Assemi 
Ity  of  the  General 
and  Social  Council  , 

a.  The  various  specialised  economic,  social, 
and  otho-  organisations  and  agencies  would 
have  responsibllltlei  in  their  respective  fields 
as  defined  in  their  istatutes.  Each  siKh  or- 
ganisation or  agenckr  should  be  brought  into 


relationship  with  the  Organization  on  terms 
to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  specialized  organi- 
zation or  agency,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Section  B.  Composition  and  voting 
The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
consist  of  representatives  of  18  members  of 
the  Organizations.  The  states  to  be  rep- 
resented for  this  purpose  should  be  elected 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  terms  of  3  years. 
Each  such  state  should  have  one  representa- 
tive, who  should  have  one  vote.  Decisions 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
be  taken  by  simple  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting. 

Section   C.     Functions   and   powers   of   the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
be  empowered: 

a.  to  carry  out.  within  the  scope  of  Its 
functions,  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly: 

b.  to  make  recommendations,  on  its  own 
Initiative,  with  respect  to  International  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  other  humanitarian  mat- 
ters; 

c.  to  receive  and  consider  reports  from  the 
economic,  social,  and  other  organizations  or 
agencies  brought  into  relationship  with  the 
organization,  and  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties through  consultations  with,  and  recom- 
mendations to,  such  organizations  or  agen- 
cies; 

d.  to  examine  the  administrative  budgets 
of  such  specialized  organizations  or  agencies 
with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  to 
the  organizations  or  agencies  concerned; 

e.  to  enable  the  Secretary -General  to  pro- 
vide InformaUon  to  the  Security  Council; 

f.  to  assist  the  Security  Council  upon  Its 
request:  and 

g.  to  perform  such  other  functions  within 
the  general  scope  of  Its  competence  as  may 
be  assigned  to  It  by  the  General  Assembly, 

Section  D.  Organization  and  procedure 

1 .  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
set  up  an  economic  commission,  a  social  com- 
mission, and  such  other  commissions  as  may 
be  required.  These  commissions  should  con- 
sist of  experts.  There  should  be  a  permanent 
staff  which  should  constitute  a  part  of  the 
secretariat  of  the  organization. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
make  suitable  arrangements  for  representa- 
tives of  the  specialized  organizations  or  agen- 
cies to  participate  without  vote  In  Its  delib- 
erations and  In  those  of  the  commUplons  es- 
tablished by  It. 

3.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
adopt  Its  own  rules  of  procedure  and  the 
method  of  selecting  its  President. 

CHAFTXB  X.   THX   SECKTTARIAT 

1.  There  should  be  a  Secretariat  compris- 
ing a  Secretary-General  and  such  staff  as  may 
be  required.  The  Secretary-General  should 
be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Or- 
ganization. He  should  be  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Security  Coimcll,  for  such  term  and  under 
such  conditions  as  are  specified  in  the 
Charter. 

2.  The  Secretary -General  should  act  in  that 
capacity  In  all  meetings  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, of  the  Security  Council,  and  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  should 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  General  As* 
sembly  on  the  work  of  the  Organization. 

3.  The  Secretary-General  should  have  the 
right  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  any  matter  which  In  his  opinion  may 
threaten  international  peace  and  security. 

CHAPTIt  XI.    AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  should  come  into  force  for 
all  members  of  the  Organization,  when  they 
have  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and 
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ratified  In  aooordanee  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes  by  tbe  members  of 
the  Organisation  having  jjermanent  member- 
ship on  the  Security  Council  and  by  a  ma- 
jority at  the  other  members  of  the  Organi- 
sation. 

CHAPTZt    Zn.   TaAMSmONAL    ASBAIVGSMZIfTS 

1.  Pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
special  agreement  or  agreements  referred  to 
in  Chapter  vm.  Section  B,  paragraph  6,  raid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 5  of  the  Four-Nation  Declaration, 
signed  at  Moscow.  October  30,  1943,  the  states 
parties  to  that  Declaration  should  consult 
with  one  another  and  as  occasion  arises  with 
other  members  of  the  Organization  with  a 
view  te  such  Joint  action  on  behalf  of  the 
Organization  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  International  peace 
and  security. 

a.  No  provision  of  the  Charter  should  pre- 
clude action  taken  or  authorized  in  relation 
to  enemy  states  as  a  result  of  the  present 
war  by  the  Governments  having  responsi- 
bility for  such  action. 


In  addition  to  the  question  of  voting  pro- 
cedure in  the  Security  Council  referred  to  in 
Chaptel  VI,  several  other  questions  are  still 
under  consideration. 

WASHiwaTOW,  D.  C,  October  7, 1944. 


The  Racket  •£  Petrillo  uU  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A  L.  MILLER 

or  WZBKASKA 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESENTATIVEB 
Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  curb  the  activities  of  such  men  as 
Petrillo  and  John  L.  Lewis  and  other 
organizations  who  might  want  to  collect 
a  royalty  from  giving  service  to  the 
American  people.  Mr.  Petrillo,  the 
music  king,  has  defied  the  United  States 
Government.  He  has  coerced  workers 
Into  becoming  members  of  his  union.  He 
collects  a  roysJty  on  every  music  record 
which  he  makes.  Radio  stations  are 
blackmailed  into  paying  tribute  if  they 
expect  to  tise  any  music  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  musicians  union. 

Many  of  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
Mr.  Petrillo  and  which  Mr.  Lewis  seeks  to 
use  were  conferred  upon  them  by  acts 
of  Congress  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Congress  has  made  it 
illegal  for  employers  to  discourage  mem- 
bership in  a  labor  union  but  has  refused 
to  make  it  Illegal  for  unions  to  coerce 
workers  Into  membership.  According  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  labor  unions  have 
sweeping  privileges  under  the  antitrust 
act  and  under  the  antlracketeering  acts. 
Coi^ress  never  intended  that  labor 
unions  should  get  the  green  light  to  com- 
mit acts  that  would  be  illegal  If  com- 
mitted by  anyone  else.  Mr.  Petrillo 
and  John  L.  Lewis  or  any  other  racke- 
teers who  decide  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  may  exact  a  bounty 
and  tax  from  every  individual  in  the 
United  States.  The  telephone  union  is 
now  giving  consideration  to  the  charging 
of  the  5-cent  tax  or  toll  on  every  long- 


distance telephone  call.  Unions  might 
well  demand  a  royalty  on  every  plane 
that  is  manufactured  or  every  radio. 

Unions  in  the  steel  industry  could  fol- 
low Mr.  Petrillo's  or  John  L.  Lewis'  ex- 
ample and  demand  royalty  for  the  steel 
they  produce.  This  was  never  intended 
by  Congress  and  should  be  corrected  by 
law.  It  is  the  worst  type  of  slavery  the 
common  man  and  the  public  has  ever 
had  to  endure  from  organized  union 
racketeers.  Such  tactics,  if  continued. 
will  destroy  unions.  As  long  as  the  sit- 
uation exists,  we  will  find  other  Petrlllos 
and  Lewises  proceeding  to  extort  pay- 
ment from  the  public  through  thea  media 
of  the  law  which  now  permits  such  acts  of 
racketeering.  It  will  take  legislative 
action  to  curb  the  racket  of  Petrillo  and 
Lewis. 


Adtiress  by  PanI  J.  Raver,  Adminutrator, 
Bonnerille  Power  Admhitstratioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASBINCTOIf 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPaBBXNTATIVXB 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcokd  I  am  pleased  to  include 
a  copy  of  a  speech  by  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver, 
delivered  at  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Many  views  exist  as  to  matters  of 
policy  that  will  affect  the  future  of 
electrical  development  and  expansion. 

I  feel  that  this  body,  and  all  of  the 
people  of  the  areas  directly  affected,  are 
entitled  to  every  information  available. 
I  feel  that  Dr.  Raver's  speech  is  definitely 
informative  and  urge  you  to  read  it  not- 
withstanding what  particular  view  you 
may  hold. 

Gathered  here  in  this  auditorium  today  are 
people  from  all  parts  of  this  country.  Each 
of  us  here  represents  in  most  particulars  the 
thinking  which  Is  peculiar  to  his  own  region, 
conditioned  by  geographical,  climatic,  or  so- 
cial ocHiditions  of  that  region.  But  because 
our  broad  problems  are  exactly  the  same,  It 
is  good  for  us  to  be  able  to  oome  together 
in  this  way  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  an 
Interchange  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
each  of  us  has  gained  through  meeting  his 
special  problems. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  to  you  today 
about  the  outlook  for  the  development  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Most  everyone  here,  I  Imagine,  is  familiar 
with  the  origin  and  functions  of  this  Admin- 
Utration,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  you 
who  have  eome  confuaion  as  to  Just  where 
Bonneville  fits  into  the  Northwest  scbame. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  how 
the  Bonneville  Power  AdminUtratlon  cam* 
Into  being. 

In  1837  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  drew 
up  an  act  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
provide  a  marketing  agency  for  the  power 
generated  at  Bonneville  Dam.  Basically,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  estab- 
lished In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  the  transmission  facilities  and  the 
marketing  organization  necessary  to  encotir- 
age  the  widest  possible  tise  of  all  the  electric 
energy  that  can  be  generated  and  marketed, 
and  to  prevent  monopolization  by  limited 


groups  of  the  povn>r  developed  In  the  North- 
west by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  act  also  prcvided  that  the  Bonneville 
administrator,  in  disposing  of  electric  energy. 
Is  to  give  preference  and  priority  to  public 
bodies  and  cooperatives.  This  provision  was 
placed  In  the  act  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
Insuring  that  the  faculties  for  generation  of 
powor  at  the  BonnevUle  project  shall  be  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public  and 
partimlarly  of  domestic  and  rural  consumers. 

In  August  1940,  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  the  BonneviUe  Power  Admlnistia- 
tor  was  directed  to  make  the  same  disposition 
of  the  energy  generated  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Although  I  shall  make  some  mention  of  it 
later  on.  I  would  like  you  to  take  special 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  same  policies  which 
governed  the  writing  of  the  Bonneville  Act 
have  been  supported  by  the  Congress  in  suc- 
ceeding bills,  including  the  flood-control  biU 
which  was  signed  by  the  President  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  rivers  and  harbors  biU 
and  the  defeat  of  the  BaUey  amendment. 

Just  how  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration has  progrewed  la  well  summarized  In 
a  year-end  report  recently  released  by  my 
office.  The  releaae  states  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  all  electric  energy  consumed 
during  1944  in  the  five  Northwest  BUtes  of 
Oregon,  Washington.  Idaho.  Montana,  and 
Utah  was  supplied  by  the  hydroelectric  power 
plants  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams. 
During  the  past  13  months,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  delivered  approxi- 
mately 0.000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  to  Pacific 
Northwest  war  industries,  military  establish- 
ments, public  distribution  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate utility  systems.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  over  1943  deliveries  and 
brings  ovu  total  sales  for  the  first  6  years  of 
opei-atlon  to  nearly  22.000,000,000  kilowatt- 
bours. 

Gross  revenues  from  the  sale  of  Bonne- 
▼ille-Grand  Coulee  power  during  1944  totaled 
approximately  $22.^,000,  an  increase  of  36 
percent  over  1C43  revenues.  Our  gross  reve- 
nues since  the  first  sale  of  power  in  1938 
reached  $52,000,000  with  the  close  of  1944 
business. 

Despite  the  loss  of  approximately  300.000 
kUowatts  of  load  through  cutbacks  In  Pacific 
northwest  light  metals  production,  power 
demands  have  continued  to  increase.  In 
fact,  on  January  2  the  system  supplied  a 
record  peak  load  of  1,411.000  kilowatts. 
Rated  capacity  of  both  Columbia  River  plants 
Is  1.316.000  kUowatU. 

One  of  the  largest  contributing  factors  to 
the  1944  record  output  from  the  Bonneville - 
Grand  Coulee  system  was  the  steadily  In- 
creasing demand  for  power  by  other  North- 
west utility  systems.  As  the  year  1944  drew 
to  a  close,  other  public  and  private  utility 
esrstems  In  the  Northwest  power  pool,  which 
Is  comprised  of  the  major  utility  systems  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Utah,  were  taking  as  high  as  000,000  kllo- 
vratts  of  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  power  to 
help  meet  their  peak  loads  without  con- 
suming critical  stipplles  o'  hog  fuel  and  oil. 

Use  of  BonnevlUe-Coulee  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy for  displacing  oil-fired  steam  energy 
saved  more  than  8.750,000  barrels  of  oil  dtir- 
ing  1944  in  the  Seattle  and  Portland  areas 
alone. 

War  Industries  continued  to  take  a  major 
share  of  all  power  generated  at  the  Bonne- 
Tllle  and  Grand  Coulee  plants.  During  1944 
the  Bonneville  administration  delivered  more 
than  6.000.000.000  kilowatt-hours  to  Pacific 
Iforthweet  war  plants  and  military  estnbltsh- 
ments.  Deliveries  to  other  B.  P.  A.  cuftomen 
included  832,000,000  kUowatt-hours  to  pub- 
licly owned  utilities,  and  1,932.000.000  kllo- 
watt-hours  to  private  utility  systems 

Although  Northwest  aluminum  production 
was  cxK  back  dtinng  the  year,  the  region's 
five  reduction  plants  utilized  suflJclent 
BonnevlUe-Ooulee  power  to  turn  out  approxi- 
mately 500.000.000  pounds  of  this  vital  war 
metal — about  cne-thlrd  of  the  Nation's  total. 
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OolumbU  RlTer  hydroelectric  energy  also 
A  major  factor  In  the  Pacific  Nortbwest'a 
record  production  of  ahlpa  during  1»44.  Two 
of  the  regions  largest  ahlpyarda,  Oregon 
qhiphuilding  Corporation  and  Kalaer'a  Van- 
couver yard,  used  BonnevUle-Coulee  power 
in  the  production  of  138  vessela,  Including  30 
tranaporU.  32  Victory  cargo  aliips.  11  Liberty 
ablpa.  31  escort  carrlen.  31  APS  transporU  and 
three  C-A  type  transports. 

In  addiuon.  a  large  percentage  of  the  out- 
put from  other  shipyards  in  the  Portland- 
Vancouver  and  Puget  Sound  areas  must  be 
credited  Indirectly  to  BonnevUle-Coulee 
power,  because  the  Bonnenile  Power  Admin- 
istration supplied  large  blocks  of  power 
throughout  the  year  to  the  public  and  pri- 
vate utility  systems  serving  these  plants. 

Other  vital  war  irjkterlals  produced  in  Fa- 
etUc  Northwest  pla-iu  during  1944  through 
use  of  Columbia  River  power  Included  ap- 
proximately 17.000.000  pounds  of  magnesium 
and  large  qxiantltles  of  calcium  carbide, 
ferro-alloys  and  other  critical  war  metals  and 
chemicals. 

In  the  6  short  years  since  our  first  trans- 
mission line  was  energized  In  December  1939, 
the  BonnevlUe-Orand  Coiilee  transmission 
grid  has  mushroomed  Into  a  region-wide  net- 
work of  more  than  2.700  miles  of  high  volt- 
age lines.  Today.  55  substations,  with  trans- 
former capacity  of  more  than  3.000.000  kllo- 
volt-amperes.  deliver  power  to  vital  war  loads 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

To  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  policies  laid 
down  by  Congress  In  the  Bonneville  Act  to 
the  fullest  possible  degree,  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  certain  objectives.  Although  the 
demands  of  war  have  to  some  extent  limited 
us  In  carrying  out  these  objectives,  we  still 
hold  them  before  us  as  a  guide  In  the  In- 
terest of  securing  the  greatest  possible  ben- 
efit from  the  resources  of  the  region  for  the 
greatest  niunber  of  people. 

Otir  first  objective  Is  to  make  power  a  tool 
for  the  development  of  wealth.  In  other 
words,  to  make  the  chief  and  abundant  elec- 
tric power  of  the  region  the  means  of  open- 
ing new  opportunities  for  Investment,  enter- 
prise, and  employment — for  agriculture,  for 
new  Industries,  for  small  business,  and  for 
the  individual. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  increasingly  large 
quantities  of  power  at  constantly  decreasing 
rates  should  be  provided  In  order  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  free  enterprise.  In  In- 
dustry and  agriculture,  the  key  to  the  whole 
power  question  Is  price  and  whether  this 
tool — hydroelectric  jxiwer — Is  to  be  used  for 
turning  the  wheels  In  a  mill  or  pumping  Ir- 
rigation water  for  operating  a  farm  freezing 
AUnlt.  cost  to  the  consumer  will  determine 
finally  the  extent  of  Its  use. 

A  third  objective  is  to  make  low-cost  hydro- 
electric power  provide  new  sources  for  tax 
revenues.  New  farms  and  new  industries 
mean  taxpaylng  population.  New  Industries 
attracted  to  the  region  as  a  resxilt  of  the 
availability  of  cheap  power  are  providing  a 
broader  tax  base  and  Increased  wealth  for 
the  entire  Northwest. 

Fourth,  we  believe  that  the  hydroelectric 
resources  of  the  Northwest  should  be  the 
means  of  providing  assst-bulldlng  Jobs  for 
returning  «ervlcemen  and  war  workers  who 
will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  employment 
with  the  retxim  of  peace. 

A  final  objective  Is  to  return  to  the  people 
ol  the  United  States  their  Investment  In  the 
Psderal  power  facilities  of  the  Northwest. 
Ihjkt  this  can  be  done  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale rate  for  power  In  America — $17.50  per 
kilowatt-year — has  been  demonstrated.  By 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1944.  o\ir  net 
revenues,  after  payment  of  all  power  costs, 
operation  and  maintenance  expenses,  and 
depreciation  and  interest  on  the  Federal  in- 
vestment In  the  Bunneville-Orand  Coulee 
transmission  system  and  power  facilities  at 
the  two  Columbia  River  planu.  amounted  to 
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mination of  the  cost  I  llocatlon  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Coulee  Dam  has 
been  made,  and  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  wUl  meet  1633.060  585  of  the  total  re- 
imbursable cost  of  ^781.304,085.  This  in- 
cludes all  construction  costs,  interest  on  the 
portion  allocated  to  pdwer,  replacement  costs 
over  the  repayment  period,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  expense*. 

In  other  words,  revenues  from  the  sale  of 
power  developed  at  0rand  Coulee  Dam  will 
repay  to  the  Federal  Treasury  not  only  all 
investment  In  the  dower  facilities  at  the 
dam,  plus  interest  on]  the  power  Investment, 
but  also  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  In- 
vestment In  the  Irrigation  facilities. 

As  a  result  of  the  careful  allocation  and 
repayment  studies  which  we  have  completed 
In  cooperation  with  ipe  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. It  has  been  detetmlncd  that  at  present 
rates  revenues  from  Bsnneville -Grand  Coulee 
power  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
all  financial  requlren  enta  and  assure  repay- 
ment to  the  Federal  government  of  the  full 
Investment  m  the  Grabd  Coulee  project.  Not 
only  does  power  pay  4  major  part  of  the  cost 
of  Irrigation  but  theJ  low  rates  attract  new 
Industries  to  support  an  increased  popula- 
tion, which.  In  turnJ  provides  new  markets 
for  the  products  of  tie  newly  Irrigated  land. 
Thus,  power  and  Irrigation  are  not  opposing 
developments  but  rather  complementary. 

Toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives which  I  have  fnentloned.  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  has  set  up  • 
program  for  research  into  all  phases  of  pres- 
ent and  potential  pcwer  utilization  coupled 
with  Investigations  into  other  lines  of  de- 
velopment which  vyould  be  adjunctive  to 
the  growth  of  new  po' per -consuming  Industry 
as  well  as  to  the  ever -all  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  region.  This  program 
depends  conslderabl'  upon  the  cooperation 
of  other  Federal  ami  State  agencies  within 
the  region.  It  might  be  even  broader,  were 
funds  available  with  which  to  enlist  the  as- 
sistance of  the  various  universities  and  re- 
search organizations  In  the  region  through 
grants  and  fellowshi  >s. 

Considerable  work  l.as  already  been  started 
In  the  direction  ol  analyzing  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  region  and  the  possibilities 
for  future  develops  ent.  We  have,  for  In- 
stance, prepared  a  lumber  of  county-wide 
surveys  in  the  Sta  es  of  Washington  and 
Oregon,  with  the  he  p  of  the  various  cham- 
bers of  commerce.  Industrialists,  and  local 
agencies  within  thoAe  counties.  These  eco- 
nomic surve3rs  are  in  Increasing  demands  but 
their  production  has  been  somewhat  limited 
by  lack  of  manpowe^. 

In  addition,  during  this  past  year.  Bonne- 
ville produced  the  Haclflc  Northwest  Oppor- 
tunities report,  withj  which  some  of  you  may 
be  familiar.  This  rieport,  which  presents  a 
comprehensive  analvsis  of  the  various  pos- 
slbllltier  for  Industrtr,  agricxilture.  and  other 
forms  of  resources  utilization  and  develop- 
ment, has  become  v^dely  known  and  Just  as 
widely  acclaimed  as!  a  blueprint  pattern  for 
the  development  of  fhe  region.  We  are  con- 
tinuing our  special  { Investigations  Into  ad- 
ditional load-buUdihg  possibilities,  such  as 
railroad  electrlflcatl<  m,  electric-steam  gener- 
ation with  accompt  nylng  studies  In  steam 
processing,  and  eleciric  house  heating. 

A  very  considerably  portion  of  our  investi- 
gations is  being  carried  on  In  the  field  of 
farm  utilization  an4  farm  service.    The  op- 
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units:  electric  greenhouses,  using  no  glass, 
completely  air  conditioned,  with  fiuorescent 
lights  and  ultra-violet  and  Infra-red  lamps; 
electric  sterilizers  for  the  dairy  Industry, 
using  germicidal  lamps  In  places  of  present 
chlorine  compounds;  sun  lamps  for  poultry 
houses;  portable  electric  heating  imlts  for 
drying  fniits.  nuts,  and  vegetables,  and  tor 
preventing  freezing  In  storage  cellars  and 
warehoiises;  large  heating  units  for  the  large- 
scale  drying  of  forage  or  other  crops;  a  port- 
able electric-power  unit  for  the  small  farm; 
new  types  of  farm-home  appliances,  such  as 
low-priced  electric  ranges,  with  or  without 
kitchen -heating  units;  small  distilling  plants 
for  the  salvage  of  waste  farm  products.  All 
these  things  are  possible.  Many  of  them  have 
already  been  proved  successful.  All  of  them 
will  provide  a  power  market  for  Columbia 
River  electricity,  providing  this  electricity  Is 
sold  at  a  price  reflecting  Its  low  cost. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  couple  of  highly  in- 
teresting accomplishments  In  our  effort  to 
assist  our  public  distributors  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  loads: 

One  of  these  had  to  do  with  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  mllk-drylng  plant  In  McMlnnvlUe, 
Oreg.  The  development  of  this  plant  was 
carried  out  by  our  Industrial  engineers  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  members  of  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  McMlnnvllle,  Oreg., 
city  lighting  department.  This  plant,  which 
will  soon  be  In  full  operation,  will  yield  dol- 
lars and  cents  benefits  to  Its  operators  and 
at  the  same  time  will  add  some  600  to  1,200 
kilowatts  of  load  to  the  municipal  plant. 

In  the  same  city  our  engineers  cooperated 
In  the  development  of  a  potato  dehydration 
plant  which  has  added  another  400  kilowatts 
of  load  for  the  municipality.  The  potato  de- 
hydrator  has  been  In  very  successful  opera- 
tion for  nearly  3  months. 

Our  studies  have  gone  Into  various  aspects 
of  soil  treatment,  heating  and  sterilization, 
and  into  expanding  lise  of  electricity  for 
profitable  poultry  and  dairy  farming.  Our 
findings  will  tinquestlonably  be  reflected  in 
considerable  eventual  load  building  for  the 
various  rxiral  electric  cooperatives  throughout 
the  region. 

Consistent  with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration policy  of  building  in  advance 
of  the  market,  plans  are  already  In  readiness 
for  expansion  of  a  number  of  lines  In  rural 
areas,  construction  of  which  will  begin  as 
soon  as  the  availability  of  material  and  man- 
power will  permit.  This  expansion  will  make 
low-cost  power  available  in  new  areas,  there- 
by stimulating  increased  use.  As  a  result, 
revenues  will  be  Increased  and  dlstributois 
will  be  able  to  finance  construction  of  three- 
phase  lines  to  replace  present  single-phase 
lines,  bringing  to  outlying  areas  the  benefits 
of  power  now  enjoyed  by  urban  and  suburban 
areas. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  what 
low-cost  Columbia  River  power  already  has 
meant  In  savings  to  our  cooperative  custom- 
era.  Power  costs  of  11  Northwest  coopera- 
tives dropped  from  $179,500  to  $67,250,  a  sav- 
ing ot  $112,250  when  they  began  using  Bon- 
nevllle-Coulet  power.  Since  then  we  have 
reduced  our  power  rates  to  cooperatives  by  20 
percent,  and  our  cooperative  distributors  now 
are  saving  70  percent  on  their  power  bills  as 
compared  with  rates  charged  by  the  private 
utilities  from  whom  they  formttly  purchased 
their  power  supply. 

By  passing  these  savings  on  to  their  cus- 
tomers, the  cooperatives  are  helping  us  carry 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Bonneville  Act — that 
low-cost  power  be  distributed  as  widely  as 
possible  throughout  the  region  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  general  public  and  particularly  for 
domestic  and  rural  consumers. 

Another  Instance  of  broad  coop)eration.  still 
leading  toward  the  accomplishment  of  our 
objectives,  has  been  our  experience  with  the 
Northwest  States  Development  Association. 
This  association,  which  Is  ccHnposed  of  the 
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Governors  of  the  five  Northwest  States  and 
their  advisory  committee,  has  done  much  to 
further  the  programing  of  balanced  and  In- 
tegrated development  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  Columbia  Basin. 

The  special  Interest  of  the  association  is 
In  maximum  utilization  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region  through  irrigation,  Im- 
proved navigation,  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment and  fiood  control.  This  planning 
body,  presenting  a  truly  grass-roots  approach 
to  the  problem  of  the  development '  of  the 
region,  suggests  a  course  at  once  sound,  prac- 
tical, and  entirely  feasible. 

The  association.  In  Its  Initial  repcN^  on  the 
Columbia  Basin  program,  states:  "It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  rapid  advance  In  Northwest 
development  and  production  must  continue. 
This  advancement  must  be  supported  by  a 
progressive  and  dynamic  national  and  re- 
gional post-war  reconstruction  program.  The 
basic  development  projects  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest — begun  before  the  war — have 
paid  tremendous  dividends  In  the  war  ef- 
fort. They  will  continue  to  pay  dividends 
after  the  war." 

The  program  set  forth  by  the  association 
Involves  a  total  expenditure  of  approximately 
$600,000,000  for  projects,  Including  numerous 
irrigation,  navigation,  and  flood-control  Im- 
provements In  the  five  States.  Several  of 
these  projects  have  already  been  authorized 
by  Congress  for  post-war  construction. 

Gearing  its  own  plans  to  the  multipur- 
pose projects  outlined  In  the  five  State  Gov- 
ernors' report,  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration has  set  up  an  advanced  construc- 
tion program  Involving  approximately  $100,- 
OOO.OOO  In  new  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
stations designed  to  coordinate  existing  and 
proposed  dams  and  load  centers  In  a  reglon- 
wride  transmission  grid  system. 

In  round  figures,  the  combined  programs 
outlined  by  the  Northwest  States  Develop- 
ment Association  and  the  Bonneville  Power 
Admimstratlon  will  add  about  1.000,000  acres 
to  the  3.500,000  acres  of  land  now  under  Irri- 
gation In  the  region,  and  will  provide  Im- 
proved water  supplies  for  several  hundred 
thousand  more.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the 
1.000.000  acres  to  be  Irrigated  In  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project.  It  will  Increase  regional 
power  capacity  by  about  2.000.000  kilowatts — 
adding  about  60  percent  to  the  total  regional 
capacity  through  new  plants  and  up-stream 
storage.  The  combined  effects  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  broader  and  more  diverse  de- 
velopment, new  uses  for  power  on  the  farm, 
including  sprinkler  Irrigation,  the  establish- 
ment of  new  Industries,  new  opportunities 
for  employment — for  business — for  private 
and  public  enterprise  and  for  Investment. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  materially  the 
real  wealth  of  the  region  and  the  Nation,  the 
program  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  greater  mattirlty  in  the  Northwest 
regional  economy,  particularly  through  a 
more  advanced  development  and  use  of  re- 
sourcee.  as  well  as  supplying  a  base  for  sub- 
stantially larger  population.  It  follows  that 
public  investment  will  Induce  at  least  as 
much  more  wealth — In  land,  improvements, 
plant,  and  communities — a  prospective  In- 
crease of  some  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

The  immediate  post-war  program  of  asset- 
building,  self-liquidating  public  works  will 
produce  some  50,000  construction  Jobs  for 
returning  servicemen  and  demobilized  war 
workers.  In  operation  the  program  will  pro- 
duce more  than  100.000  continuing  new  Jobs 
in  agriculture.  Industry,  and  service,  with  an 
accompanying  increase  of  some  $200,000,000 
In  annual  Income  for  the  region.  A  pro- 
gram of  the  kind  suggested  will  conceivably 
provide.  If  continued  during  the  next  2 
decades,  a  base  for  new  regional  population 
of  at  least  3.000.000.  This  will  mean,  aver- 
aging 4  persons  to  the  farm  home,  200,000 
people  on  50.000  new  farms;  800.000  people 
dependent  upon  250.000  new  industrial  Jobs 
and  approximately  1.000.000  people  depend- 
ent upon  350,000  new  service  Jobs. 


The  Importance  of  such  a  balanced  and 
unified  pix>gram  of  development  In  the  Co- 
lumbia River  drainage  basin  as  one  of  tJie 
major  factors  In  providing  for  maximum 
post-war  employment  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west Is  obvious.  It  suggests,  however,  the 
evident  need  and  value  of  a  single  agency  to 
Integrate  and  coordinate  a  program  of  such 
expansive  proportions. 

The  question  then  arises.  What  type  of 
agency  and  what  method  of  procedure  will 
best  accomplish  theee  purposes?  The  idea  o( 
some  type  of  Columbia  Valley  Authcttlty  has 
been  suggested  by  the  President,  and  many 
people  are  probing  the  possibilities  In  this 
direction.  I  have  summed  up  my  basic 
views  in  a  statement  for  the  United  States 
News,  which  I  would  like  to  quote: 

"Regional  agencies  to  Integrate  physical 
resource  planning  and  Federal  development 
work  should  be  established  In  nwny.  If  not 
all,  of  the  major  river  besliu.  What  powers 
they  should  be  given,  and  necessarily  how 
they  should  be  organized  should  depend 
upon  the  special  physical,  social,  and  gov- 
ernmental characteristics  of  each  region. 
These  vary  greatly.  But  If  due  allowance  for 
significant  differences  Is  made,  it  would  be 
a  great  forward  step  to  give  each  region  a 
Federal  entity  endowed  with  authority  and 
funds  to  give  resp>onsible  leadership  In  the 
effort  to  attain  maxlminn  svistalned  iise  of 
regional  resources  to  stimulste  private  and 
public  Investment  and  enterprise,  and  to 
work  toward  the  highest  practicable  stand- 
ards of  living. 

"I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  such  an 
entity  could  be  set  up  In  stich  a  way  as  to 
recognize  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
region  and  responsibilities  of  the  States  and 
to  retain  the  advantages  of  the  departmen- 
talized and  specialized  development  of  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government." 

I  have  purposely  raised  this  point  at  this 
time  because  to  me  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  relationships,  both  present  and  future, 
of  all  goverrmiental  agencies  whether  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local.  The  associations  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  as  Federal 
agencies.  In  cooperation  with  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooper- 
ative Association,  have  been  particularly  fav- 
orable and  harmonious.  That  they  can  con- 
tinue to  be  BO  during  periods  of  wide  expan- 
sion has  been  evidenced  thoroughly  In  the 
operations  of  the  T.  V.  A.  It  follows,  how- 
ever, that  In  the  national  Interest,  from  a 
point  of  view  of  economy  and  In  the  regional 
Interest  from  the  viewpoint  of  speedy  and 
consistent  progress,  there  must  be  an  inte- 
grating force  to  eliminate  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  guarantee  the  necessary  cooperation 
between  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  organi- 
zations In  carrying  out  an  over-all  plan  for 
regional  development. 

Let  me  summarize  this  for  yotx  In  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

First,  the  national  picture.  To  maintain 
economic  prosperity  In  the  United  States 
after  the  war  the  following  conditions  (m 
very  approximate  but  realistic  terms)  must 
prevail : 

1.  Gross  national  product — a  total  output 
in  goods  and  services — worth  $175,000,000,000 
a  year. 

2.  National  income — ^net  output  of  goods 
and  services  produced,  or  returns  In  wages, 
salaries,  and  business  income — of  $125,000,- 
000.000  a  year. 

3.  Fifty-seven  million  Jobs. 

To  make  these  three  conditions  possible 
there  must  be  a  total  Investment,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  of  about  $35,000,000,000  a 
year. 

In  the  past,  private  Investment  has  never 
totaled  more  than  about  $20,000,000,000  a 
year.  During  much  of  the  time  It  has  fallen 
far  below  that  level.  Investment  must  be 
stepped  up  to  give  full  employment,  and 
private  enterprisers  claim  they  can  do  It, 
given  the  proper  "climate." 


If  private  Investment  In  plant,  machinery, 
buslneps,  transportation,  housing,  etc.,  caa 
reach  $25,000,000,000  per  year  a  public  In- 
vestment (Federal,  State  and  local)  of  $10,« 
000,000,000  a  year  will  bring  us  to  our  goal. 

Whenever  private  Investment  climbs  above 
$25,000,000,000.  public  investment  can  be 
cut  accordingly. 

Whenever  private  Investment  drops  below 
$35,000,000,000  annually,  public  Investment 
must  be  stepped  up  accordingly. 

It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  In  tha 
years  Immediately  following  the  war  a  pub- 
lic capital  Investment  of  at  least  $15,000,- 
000.000  a  year  would  be  required. 

If  these  figures  are  sound — and  many  lead- 
ing economists  believe  they  are—some 
governmental  entity  with  power  to  inte- 
grate the  problem  of  Federal  Investments, 
should  be  created.  Regional  authorities  may 
be  one  solution  to  this  problem. 

What  Is  the  share  of  the  Northwest  In  this? 

The  five  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  comprise  something  like  three  per- 
cent of  the  total  United  States  population, 
but  the  region  Is  underdeveloped  and  very 
large  In  area.  It  should  be  an  Intensively 
developing  and  growing  phase  after  the  war. 
It  would  need  an  annual  capital  investment 
In  a  larger  proportit)n  than  some  other  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  and  In  some  ways 
its  needs  and  pos&lbUltles  are  more  suitable 
for  public  Investment  than  for  private  In- 
vestment. 

Thus,  to  maintain  Its  share  of  the  nation- 
al prosperity,  the  Northwest  would  require: 

1.  Rejgional  gross  production  in  goods  and 
services  worth  seven  to  eight  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

2.  Regional  Income  In  wages,  salaries,  div- 
idends, etc.,  of  about  $5,000,000,090  a  year. 

3.  About  two  and  a  quarter  million  Jobs. 
To  make   these  three  conditions  possible 

In  the  Northwest  region,  there  must  be  a 
total  annual  Investment,  both  public  and 
private,  of  something  Uke  $1,400,000,000  an- 
nually. 

Feasible  private  Investment  In  the  North- 
west might  be  very  roughly  estimated  on  the 
order  of  $700,000,000  to  $900,000,000  a  year, 
leaving  a  necessary  public  investment  of 
something  like  $500,000,000  to  $700,000,000, 
which  must  be  supplied  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments. 

Of  this  total  public  Investment  the  five 
States  and  subdivmons  and  local  govern- 
menu  can  probably  undertake  an  estimated 
share  of  $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000  a  year. 
This  money  would  be  spent  In  all  kinds  of 
capital  Improvements  such  as  State  and  mu- 
nicipal Institutions,  roads,  plant,  facilities 
and  othei-  public  works. 

This  would  leave  an  annual  public  Invest- 
ment of  from  four  hundred  million  to  five 
hundred  million  dollars  per  year  to  be  pro- 
vided In  the  five  Northwest  States  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  all  of  Its  programs. 

Just  how  this  program  Is  to  be  set  up  and 
accomplished  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  region  In  Its  post-war  develop- 
ment. Intelligent  students  of  the  problem 
are  turning  their  attention  to  a  regional  au- 
thority as  a  possible  solution. 

At  present  there  Is  no  sure  way  in  whlcb 
this  outline  plan  can  be  carried  out. 

At  present  there  Is  no  wsy  In  which  this 
program  can  be  expanded  to  include  on  an 
Integral  and  sound  basis  not  only  the  major 
flood  control,  power,  and  land  developments, 
but  broad  conservation  and  development  In 
soil,  forest,  range,  park,  fishery,  mineral, 
transport,  and  other  vital  fields. 

The  plan  ts  g(x>d  as  far  as  It  goes,  but  It  la 
not  wide  enough  In  scope  or  concrete  enough 
to  do  the  job  required. 

There  is  no  one  agency  upon  which  re- 
sponsibility for  its  unified  development  and 
execution  can  be  fixed. 

There  Is  no  one  agency  which  can  program 
the  plan  in  detail,  budget  It.  hold  it  together, 
and  carry  It  through  in  full  cooperation  with 
local  and  State  agencies. 
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lu  success  Is  endangered  by  the  pxilllng 
»nU  hauling  of  special  Interest.  Group*  In- 
terested in  navigation,  groups  Interested  In 
reclamation,  and  groupa  Interested  In  air- 
ways, reads,  and  other  developments  tend  to 
work  against  each  other  for  the  promotion 
of  their  special  interests. 

These  groups  have  small  tendency  to  see 
the  problem  of  development  as  a  whole. 

As  things  now  stand,  these  groups  will 
undertake  to  carry  out  small  portions  of  the 
program  on  a  piecemeal  basis;  yet,  Invest- 
menu  on  a  necessary  scale  for  full  employ- 
ment over  a  period  of  years  cannot  be  made 
effectively  If  they  are  undertaken  piecemeal. 
Piecemeal  development  will  result  In  essen- 
tial parte  of  the  entire  program  being  left 
out. 

The  program  will  fall  short  of  Its  goal  and 
n  will  be  Impossible  to  fix  responsibility 
tor  the  failure. 

Cooperation,  however  willing.  Is  not  enough. 
It  Is  passive.  Dynamic,  objective,  creative, 
over -all  leadership  and  control  are  essential. 
What  Is  true  of  the  region  Is  true  on  a 
national  ecale.  Therefore,  the  problem  has 
•tlrred  national  Interest. 

But.  because  the  problem  la  so  far  reach- 
ing. It  has  also  set  the  forces  of  opposition 
In  motion.   We  would  do  well  to  bear  In  mind 
constantly  the  concerted  plotting  on  the  part 
of  Tarlous  selfish  elements  to  forestall  a  logi- 
cal, coordinated  regional  development  pro- 
gram.    One  of  the  most  obvious  moves  In 
this  direction  has  been  the  desperate  effort 
by  the  private  interests  to  preempt  the  great 
hydroelectric   resources   of   our   rivers   from 
the  people  and  monopolize  them  for  private 
gain.     ThU  attempt  was  plainly  evident  In 
the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  write  amend- 
ments into  the  recently  passed  nood-control 
bill  which  would  have  prevented  the  con- 
atrtictlon    of    the    transmission    lines    from 
Federal  dams  and  required  the  sale  of  power 
•t  the  bus  bars. 

Similar  effort*  were  made  to  alter  the  river 
and  harbor  bill.  Although  this  bill  was  not 
'^>«Med.  It  was  not  because  of  any  change  of 
policy  on  the  p*rt  of  Congress  regarding  the 
construction  of  the  transmission  lines  but 
an  attempt  to  Include  in  the  bill  an  amend- 
ment which  had  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  the  bill  was  originally 
written.  All  phase*  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  sale  of  power  and  the  construction  of 
transmission  lines  were  supported  by  the 
Congress,  and  especially  by  the  Northwest 
delegation. 

Approval  of  Federal  construction  oi  trans- 
mission lines  was  even  made  a  portion  of 
the  platforms  upon  which  the  successful  con- 
gre**lonal  delegates  from  the  Northwest  ran 
for  trfBce.  The  defeat  of  the  Bailey  amend- 
ment la  another  Indication  of  congressional 
policy. 

To  my  mind  the  attitude  of  Congress  U  ex- 
ceptionally well  expressed  In  a  speech  made 
by  Senator  Lism  Hiix.  of  Alabama,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  discussions  on 
the  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  Senator  said: 
"It  Is  good  government  to  provide  for  the 
multiple  purp<3Be  development  of  our  rivers 
ao  that  they  may  carry  the  commerce  of  our 
Nation  through  their  navigation  works,  so 
that  they  may  no  longer  waste  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people  through  destructive 
floods,  so  that  they  may  Irrigate  our  arid 
lands,  and  so  that  their  falling  waters  may 
produce  power  for  the  benefit  of  our  people. 
It  IB  good  government  to  see  that  all  of  these 
bexwflta  are  widely  spread  among  our  peopl* 
and  that  none  of  them  is  made  the  posMsslon 
<tf  the  few.  It  is  good  government  to  see  that 
Fedtfal  power  1*  made  available  throughout 
the  area  of  Its  economic  transmission — to 
lower  the  cost  of  farming,  to  lower  the  cost 
ot  runnlni;  the  home,  and  to  lower  the  cost 
ot  m«»«"g  goods  and  providing  services  In 
Industry  and  business. " 
In  ffnKl'y*t"g  his  remarks,  Senator  Hoi. 


"Because  It  la  good  biisiness  and  good  gov- 
ernment to  sell  federally  produced  power  In 
a  manner  that  will  pitvent  its  monopolixa- 
tlon  and  that  will  spriad  Its  benefits  widely 
among  the  people,  ij  am  opposed  to  any 
amendment  that  woul^  restrict  sales  of  power 
to  the  site  of  the  damf  I  favor  giving  pref- 
erence to  munlclpalitlte,  public  agencies,  and 
farmer  cooperatives,  where  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  Oovemment  uj  construct  transmis- 
sion lines  for  such  prefjerence  to  be  enjoyed,  I 
strongly  favor  such  construction  by  the  Gov- 
ernment." I 

That,  I  think,  presents  a  clear  plctwe  of 
the  prevailing  attltud^  of  Congress.  Such  an 
attitude  well  merits  tie  support  of  each  one 
of  us  who  has  at  heirt  the  Interest  of  the 


fullest  and  most  eqi 
his    particular    regie 
mear.s  could  be  foui 


Itable  development  of 
No  more  effective 
for  evidencing  sup- 


port jf  such  a  meritori*us  ."ongressional  policy 
than  the  concerted  efort  of  such  groups  as 
the  National  Rural  Elictrlc  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation to  challenge  ekrery  move  on  the  part 
of  the  monopolistic  Interests  which  seek  to 
detract  from  the  lierpetviatlon  of  these 
policies. 

Everyone  here  agrtes  on  the  desirability 
of  full  development  of  otir  resources  and  the 
ftUlest  possible  use  o(  electric  power  on  the 
farm  and  In  homes  aiid  Industry. 

Special  Interests  art  continually  trying  to 
divide  our  people — td  discredit  the  R.  B.  A., 
the  Bonneville  Pow^r  Administration,  the 
Idea  of  an  authorlty-»-ln  short,  these  Inter- 
ests are  doing  everything  In  their  power  to 
discredit  the  idea  of  fubllc  power. 

The  grave  problem  i  of  post-war  Jobs  Is  one 
Issue  that  transcend^  all  of  the  efforts  of 
these  private  Interests  to  defeat  our  pro- 
gram. The  stark  necessity  of  realistically 
meeting  the  challeng^  of  providing  60.000.000 
Jobs  for  our  people '  In  the  post-war  years 
requires  Intelligent  leadership  and  the  co- 
operation of  all  Interests.  Unleaslng  of  the 
great  tools  of  production — power,  water,  and 
land — offer  one  vital  contribution.  We  must 
work  together  to  acc(»mpllsh  that  end. 
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of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
have  introduced  a  bill 
to  make  it  unlawf  il  for  labor  unions  to 
maintain  an  absolite  closed  shop.  The 
bill  will  make  it  possible  for  an  individ- 
ual, particularly  i  returned  soldier,  to 
work  In  vital  indiitries  without  belong- 
ing to  a  union.  H|e  may  join  a  union  or 
not.  The  decisioli  will  be  up  to  the 
individual 

It  is  my  opinion' that  the  labor  unions 
have  been  wrong  in  the  past  in  demand- 
ing that  anyone  who  works  in  industry 
must  belqng  to  a  1  union.  Personally,  I 
believe  in  unions—jwould  belong  to  one  if 
I  were  laboring  ih  industry.  I  do  feel, 
however,  that  It  ia  an  individual's  given 
right  to  make  a  qecislon  as  to  whether 
he  cares  to  beloiig  \x)  any  particular 
union.  I 

Some  labor  leaders  have  the  childish 
notion  that  when  you  criticize  them  on 
any  labor  policy  you  are  antilabor.  This 
is  a  sign  of  emotional  immaturity.  It 
is  an  undemocratic  idea.    Democracy 


thrives  on  the  clash  of  opinion.    Critical 
observations  are  not  always  xmfriendly. 
Some  unions  have  grown  too  large  for 
the  public  good.    Unions  should  remain 
the  servant  of  the  member  who  joins 
and  not  the  master.    We  have  had  the 
same   condition   in   government   where 
bureaus  want  to  be  the  master  and  not 
the  servant  of  the  people.    It  is  an  evil 
of     a     growing     bureaucracy.    Unions 
should  serve  the  members  they  represent. 
There  are  too  many  union  leaders  and 
racketeers  who  make  huge  profits  off 
of  their  members.    Not  many  years  ago 
the  railroads  thought  they  were  larger 
than  the  public.    They  had  to  be  put 
in  their  place.    A  few  years  ago  big  busi- 
ness   was    dominating    everything    in 
America.    It,  too.  had  to  be  dissolved. 
The  unions  are  ruled  by  men  who  have 
selfish  desires.    There  are  too  many  ar- 
rogant and  supermen  drunk  with  power 
that  now  control  unions. 

Labor  unions,  if  they  seek  to  be  the 
big  boss  in  local.  State,  and  National 
politics,  will  soon  run  into  the  opposi- 
tion of  public  opinion  which  will  eventu- 
ally over^'helm  them.  It  is  a  form  of 
extortion  and  blackmail  which  the  pub- 
lic will  not  long  endure. 

I  believe  that  the  forced  maintenance 
of  union  membership  in  order  to  hold  a 
job  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
It  makes  slaves  out  of  the  Individual 
member  who  must  join  a  union  or  starve. 
He  must  remain  a  member  throughout 
the  life  of  the  contract.  If  he  ceases  to 
fcj  a  member  by  failing  to  pay  dues  or 
other  departure  from  union  rules  and 
discipline,  the  employer  must  discharge 
him.  In  some  instances  the  head  of  the 
union  informs  an  employer  that  a  worker 
has  ceased  to  be  a  union  member  through 
violation  of  union  rules  and  must  there- 
fore be  discharged.  The  maintenance  of 
membership  is  much  the  same  as  a  closed 
shop.  The  worker  must  remain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union  or  lose  his  job.  The 
check -oflf  system  is  also  an  evil  which 
goes  with  the  closed-shop  provision. 
This  means  that  the  employer  must  de- 
duct union  dues  from  the  workers'  wages 
and  pay  the  dues  directly  into  the  union 
treasury. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  union  members  want  their  unions  to 
be  their  servants  and  not  their  masters. 
If  the  union  leaders  jpersist  in  being  the 
masters,  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  free  unions.  It  will  de- 
stroy that  sacred  principle  of  the  indi- 
vidual man — his  right  to  work,  his  right 
to  say  who  shall  represent  him.  Unions 
should  not  be  a  vehicle  which  union 
leaders  may  use  to  advance  their  own 
personal  powers. 


Threat  to  Oil  Development 
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or 
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Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.   Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause  of  the  tremendous  development  of 
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the  oil-producing  industry  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  other  Southern  States,  I 
am  gravely  concerned  over  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which 
ruled  against  permitting  producers  to 
continue  the  long-established  practice  of 
charging  either  to  expense  or  to  capital 
account  the  intangible  cost  items  in  con- 
nection with  drilling  operations. 

Such  a  decision,  if  permitted  to  stand, 
will  paralyze  oil  production  throughout 
the  country.  Its  effect  on  the  war  effort 
especially  and  on  domestic  petroleum 
needs  can  be  quickly  realized. 

The  court  action  is  a  drastic  blow  to 
the  smaller  operators  whose  courage,  ini- 
tiative, and  industry  in  developing  new 
sources  of  oil  were  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  such  large  and  vital  oil  re- 
serves ready  for  use  when  the  war  began. 

Despite  the  fact  that  through  all  these 
years  the  intangible-costs  option  regula- 
tion has  been  in  effect  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
tax  structure  of  the  oil-producing  indus- 
try, the  Treasury  Department  has  ex- 
pressed opposition.  This  became  evident 
in  1942  when  the  Department  attempted 
to  have  Congress  adopt  a  statutory  dec- 
laration aga}nst  the  regulation.  Hear- 
ings were  conducU'd  by  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and  House,  and  repre- 
sentatives ol  the  Treasury  Department 
and  of  the  petroleum  interests  were 
heard.  Both  committees  were  convinced 
there  should  be  no  change  in  the  law, 
but  the  move  against  the  regulation  by 
the  Treasury  continued.  Pinally  the 
matter  got  into  the  courts,  when  the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue  disallowed  the 
deductions  of  such  option  to  two  inde- 
pendent operators  in  Texas.  The  oper- 
ators appealed  to  The  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  lost.  They  then  car- 
ried their  figlit  to  the  circuit  court,  where 
they  again  lost. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  apparently  not  alto- 
gether conv.nced  of  the  justice  of  its 
opposition.  The  court,  in  its  decision, 
revealed  that  the  "legislative  mind"  of 
the  Department  feels  the  option  should 
be  continued,  while  the  "administrative 
mind"  is  "bent  on  whittling  it  away." 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
decide  this  matter  promptly  and  de- 
cisively and  I  am  greatly  interested  in 
legislation  designed  for  that  purpose. 
The  immediate  need  is  for  the  amending 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order  to 
expressly  provide  that  the  intangible  ex- 
penditures for  wages,  fuel,  repairs,  haul- 
ing, supplies — all  of  the  items  incident 
to  the  drilling  of  wells  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  productioa  of  oil  or  gas — can. 
at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer,  be  deducted 
from  gross  Income  as  expense  or  charged 
to  capital  accoun:.  Similar  provision 
should  be  made  so  that  the  cost  of  drilling 
nonproductive  wells  can  be  deducted 
from  gross  income  for  the  year  In  which 
the  taxpayer  completes  such  well  or  be 
charged  to  capital  account. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance, affecting  th(!  welfare  of  not  only 
the  oil  industry  but  the  protection  and 
XCI— App. !» 


welfare  of  all  our  citizens,  who  are  de- 
pendent to  such  a  great  extent  upon  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources, 
particularly  our  great  oil  reserves. 


Labor's  Stake  in  International 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  is  today  more  than 
merely  desirable.  It  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity if  man  is  to  survive.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  our  present  era.  Men  and 
nations  of  men  must  join  hands  for  their 
mutual  security  and  prosperity. 

Labor  understands  this  better  than 
any  other  segment  of  our  population,  for 
the  workingman's  struggle  to  join  with 
his  fellow  workers  in  order  to  find 
strength  and  security  In  collective  action 
has  finally  resulted  in  a  revolutionary 
emancipation  and  dignity  for  the  work- 
er. The  necessity  of  collective  action  for 
achievement  of  security  has  been  under- 
scored in  the  workingman's  blood  and 
tears  too  often  for  him  to  forget  its  im- 
portance. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  now  or- 
ganizing, are  forming  a  union  of  demo- 
cratic countries.  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
Bretton  Woods  are  the  first  clauses  in 
the  constitution  of  this  International 
brotherhood.  American  labor  will  sup- 
port the  union  wherever  It  exists.  And 
in  a  union  of  democratic  nations  labor 
has  a  greater  stake  than  ever  before. 

What  does  labor,  what  does  the  work- 
Ingman,  want  In  the  post-war  world? 
For  what  is  he  fighting  so  magnificently 
the  battles  of  the  war  front  and  the  pro- 
duction front?  He  wants  the  right  and 
the  opportunity  to  useful  and  regular 
employment  at  a  fair  annual  wage, 
under  provisions  for  safety  and  health 
protection.  He  wants  ad2quate  pro- 
grams of  nutrition,  child  welfare,  medi- 
cal care,  and  education.  He  wants  mini- 
mum standards  to  prevent  exploitation 
of  workers.  He  wants  assurance  of  a 
regular  fiow  of  income  to  all  those  whose 
employment  is  interrupted  by  sickness  or 
injury,  by  old  age  or  lack  of  employment 
opportunity.  He  wants  recognition  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  association  in 
collective  bargaining  and  facilities  for 
the  training  and  transfer  of  labor. 

These  objectives  are  implicit  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  afllrmed  in  the  United 
Nations'  declaration,  strengthened  by 
Yalta  and  the  forthcoming  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  and  dependent  upon 
United  States  support  of  the  first  clauses 
of  the  constitution  of  the  international 
brotherhood,  Bretton  Woods  and  Dum- 
barton Oaks. 

A  minimum  of  5.000,000  of  the  60,000,- 
000  job  goal— jobs  for  those  returning 
from  the  battle  fronts  as  well  as  for  those 
now  on  the  production  lines— depends 


on  foreign  trade.  For  trade  between  na- 
tions is  the  only  way  In  which  this  coun- 
try can  take  full  advantage  of  its  produc- 
tive capacity.  We  must  sell  at  least 
$15,000,000,000  abroad  to  sustain  at  home 
the  full  employment  in  peace  that  we 
have  attained  in  war. 

World  markets  must  be  recreated  and 
expanded,  for  only  a  prosperous  world 
can  purchase  from  us.  A  large  part  of 
the  materials  needed  for  restoration  .uid 
expansion  will  be  purchased  here,  since 
this  is  the  only  major  country  which  will 
have  suflBcient  men  and  machines  to  pro- 
duce them.  These  purchases  will  mean 
Jobs  and  weekly  pay  checks  for  us.  The 
much-feared  gap  between  war  produc- 
tion and  production  of  peacetime  goods 
will  be  bridged  to  some  extent  in  this 
way. 

Bretton.  Woods  is  the  key  to  this  neces- 
sary expanding  foreign  trade.  It  is  a 
guarantee  of  profits  and  protection  for 
the  American  busine.ssman,  markets  for 
the  American  farmer,  and  jobs  for  the 
American  worker.  The  monetary  fimd 
will  primarily  stabilize  currency  and  ex- 
change rates  between  nations,  thus  fa- 
cilitating financial  transactions  and 
eliminating  the  old  competitive  barter 
system.  It  will  also  make  short-term 
loans  for  immediate  revivification  of 
trade.  The  bank  will  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  long-term  loans  for  recon- 
struction and  development,  particularly 
of  economically  backward  countries, 
guaranteeing  private  loans  and  selling 
stock. 

Much  of  the  world  engaged  in  war  is 
now  financially  prostrate.  She  must 
have  the  loans  that  the  fund  and  the 
bank  can  supply  in  order  to  have  the 
means  of  payment  for  what  we  sell  her. 
If  she  does  not  get  them,  economic,  po- 
litical, and  finally  military  warfare  is 
again  inevitable.  For  nations  will  be 
forced  to  begin  again  the  dog-eat-dog 
system  of  discriminatory  trade  prac- 
tices, restrictive  exctenge  controls,  com- 
petitive depreciatito  of  currencies,  and 
other  forms  of  economic  warfare  that 
have  always  in  the  past  led  to  force  of 
arms. 

The  prosperous  nation  is  the  peaceful 
nation.  It  was  the  partial  break -down 
of  foreign  trade  which  helloed  lead  to  the 
severe  depression  of  the  thirties,  to  eco- 
nomic chaos,  to  unemployed  men  and 
hungry  children.  Hitler's  influence  in 
Germany  grew,  in  the  beginning,  direct- 
ly in  proportion  to  the  number  of  imem- 
ployed.  The  maintenance  of  peace  is  as- 
sured only  Insofar  as  is  the  ability  of 
nations  to  guarantee  their  workers  useful 
regular  employment  at  living  wages.  In- 
adequacy of  economic  policies  and  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation  has  al- 
ways been  a  prime  cause  of  war. 

In  the  development  of  economically 
backward  countries,  the  creation  of  new 
markets,  lies  another  source  of  prosper- 
ity for  the  American  workingman.  More 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  for 
instance,  put  there  as  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic development  aided  by  Bretton 
Woods,  means  greater  abUity  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  to  purchase  the  product* 
of  the  American  worker's  labors.  To 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  wboto 
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world,  meant,  to  insxire  the  economic  se- 
curity of  every  individual  nation,  and 
every  tndiyidiud  woxter. 


DumtMurton 

Bays  the  President — 
Bwy  b«  refiiTded  u  the  k*rBton«  of  the 
gfdl.  •  •  •  It  rcpreaeau  a  major  objec- 
tive for  ithich  thU  war  ta  beln? 
foucbt  •  •  •  the  maintenance  of  peace 
•Dd  >ecurtty  and  the  creation  of  conditlona 
tiaat  make  for  peace. 

These  oondltioos  Include  creatiMi  of 
an  intematiooal  organization  of  the 
United  Nations  to  solve  social,  economic, 
and  humanitarian  problems. 

Implicit  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals lie  those  rights  for  which  the 
American    soldier    and    the    American 
worker  fight:  Freedom  of  speech,  reli- 
gion. pr«ai.  assembly,  political  associa- 
tion, and  organixation  of  labor  unions. 
The  right  of  downtrodden  countries  to 
form  governments  which  have  the  sup- 
port of  their  peoples.   The  right  of  pros- 
trate countries  to  be  provided  with  food. 
medical  supplies,  and  raw  materials  to 
meet  their  needs.  In  order  to  help  them 
fully  utilise  their  manpower  and  produc- 
Uve  facilities. 

The  Intematkaial  scene  affects  Amer- 
ican labor,  both  industrial  and  agricul- 
^uraj,  at  much  as  does  the  domestic,  for 
in  the  shrunken  world  of  today,  national 
and  foreign  affairs  are  Inseparable.   La- 
bor's desires  and  needs  can  only  be  sat- 
isfied in  a  democratic  world,  in  a  world 
at  peace,  where  the  dignity  of  work  and 
of  the  worklngman  is  fully  respected. 
Labor  has  alvrays  been  one  of  the  first 
vletlms  of  fascism  and  of  war.    There- 
fore  labor's   stake   In    democracy   and 
peace  is  {.Teater  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  gn)up. 
The  stn>ngeet  bond  ot  human  sympathy— 

Said  Abraham  Lincoln— 
outside  of  the  family  relationship,  thouM  be 
one  uniting  all  working  people  of  all  na- 
tioaa  and  tongues  and  kindreds. 

Labor,  industrial  and  agricultural,  has 
understood  this  brotherhood  of  the 
worklngman.  Now  labor  In  America.  In 
California,  in  every  town.  city,  and  coun- 
ty of  CsUfomla.  must  lend  its  vast  ex- 
perience and  strong  support  to  an  or- 
ganising job  more  vast  and  crucial  than 
ever  before:  The  United  NaUons  must 
be  offanised  into  a  brotherhood  to  in- 
sure petsce  and  guarantee  justice  be- 
tween a«ti<ms. 


Rxcots.  I  wish  to 
article  by  Ann  Su 
peared  in  the  Detroit 
1945: 


Include  the  following 

Oardwell,  that  ap- 

News  of  March  27, 


OWLT       A       STVOHO 

SscmoTT — Mus 


(By  Ann  Su 

It  require*  no  ^pecla 
If  there  u  to  be  a  free 
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HON.  GEORGE  a  SADOWSKI 


PC  LAND 

CaIdwxll 


Can      Rbauzs 
SoGCESTS     It 


Becomx  Nccltus  of  a  t<  Eastern  Federation 


Canlwell) 

Btucy  to  realize  that 

and  secure  Poland  It 


must  also  be  a  strong  'olard.  Otherwise  it 
Is  a  source  of  constant  temputlon  to  power- 
ful  neighbors. 

As  the  largest  of  ipe  eastern  European 
countries  It  U  the  nutieua  around  which  an 
advantageous  federatlin  could  be  buUt;  for 
the  fate  of  all  Its  smaller  neighbors,  as  this 
war  has  demonstratedJ  Is  cloeely  Unked  with 


Poland,  "the  keystone 


of  tte  arch. 


For  Russia.  Poland  is  th*  gateway  to  Eu- 
rope. Through  It  ausslii  can  enter  the 
western  cultural  and  Economic  world  on  the 
roads  of  peace  and  g^tlj  enrich  Itself;  or 
If  Poland  Is  weak,  it  |Can  take  the  path  of 
disguised  conquest,  eliding  In  hate,  destruc- 
tion, and  finally,  if  history  teaches  anything. 
in  Its  own  downfall.  I 

Which  of  these  roads  Russia  chooses  Is  of 
▼Ital  ImporUnce  to  lis,  since,  say  what  we 
wUl,  Buropean  war  la^anji  world  war. 

A  strong  Poland  Is  la  Poland  able  to  play 
the  role  geography  has  thrust  upon  it;  a 
free  Poland  is  one  thkt  governs  Itself  with- 
out outsids  Interference  and  Is  nobody's 
sphere  of  Influence  br  protectorate.  The 
Poles  are  not  a  homitless  people  for  whom 
a  country  must  be  fofcind. 

"ITiey  have  occupie^  th«  lands  within  the 
1919-39  frontiers  for  bver  a  thousand  years. 
TlM  very  fact  that]  coaipensatlon  for  loss 
of  their  eastern  terrilorlw;  is  spoken  of  as  a 
neoeeslty  acknowledges  Polish  rights  to  those 
territories  which.  Iniofai  as  they  had  not 
always  been  Polish,  jwere  not  won  by  con- 
quest or  robbery  but  by  cultural  penetration, 
or  added  throxigh  mutual  consent. 
MOT  a  aoxbinAKT  isstts 


Ody    •    SiraBff    faba^    Caa    Reafize 
Smmytf    Miit  CaiJwtU  Safgests  It 
NadMu  al  aa  Eastera  Fciera- 


Wetfaesdoy.  March  2S.  194S 

ICr.  SADOW8KL    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 


However,  the  p 
marUy  one  of  boun 
territory  of  an  ally, 
come  Into  question  al 

The  British   were 
away   Polish    lands 


It  question  Is  not  prl- 
rie<.     Why  should  the 

rst  1,0  defend  Its  rights, 
all? 

lot  thinking  of  giving 

?hen    they    signed    the 


agreement  to  aid  in  Itheir  defense,  of  giving 
then  to  a  government  that  bad  signed  a 
pact  with  Hitler  anq  lat>!r  shared  wlih  him 
In  partitioning  Poland. 

During  the  18  yeaH  between  the  signing 
of  Um  Riga  Treaty  (1921 1,  ^tng  the  Pulish- 
Ssvlet  boundary,  ^d  the  Soviet  1938  In- 
vasion, the  Soviet  unlcn  had  never  com- 
plained of  boxmdary  [injustice. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Great  Soviet  En- 
cyclopaedia and  thelilstory  of  the  all-union 
Communist  Party,  taey  wrote  of  the  victory 
at  the  Red  Army  ai  the  Polish -Bolshevik 
War.  and  ot  the  Pole^  being  forced  to  aocept 
conditions  favorable  I  to  the  SovieU  because 
of  the  exhaustion  of  |PolUh  troops. 

But  the  real  threai  to  Poland  in  the  Yalta 
decisions   concerns    Its    Independence.     The 
Lublin  group  Is  to  be  the  dominating  ele 
ment  In   the  promlted  provisional   govern- 
ment.   That  elemeni.  now  In  control  of  Po- 


TlUl   to   Polish   national    life   without   one 
Pole  being  Invited  to  the  conference  Uble. 

WHO  IS  THE  ENEMT? 

A  peace  attained  by  appeasement.  If  It  be 
attained.  Is  an  unjust  peace.  We  have  had 
It  dinned  in  our  ears  from  the  day  the  war 
began  that  an  unjust  peace  wUl  never  endure. 
Thus  the  President  himself  and  many  of  our 
ofBclals  have  spoken. 

To  quote  Senator  VANDrNBCTO,  "In  my 
opinion,  no  pernument  peace  is  possible  with- 
out «  constant,  conscloxis  mandate  to  seek 
and  maintain  Justice  as  the  basis  of  peace." 

At  YalU,  Poland,  the  aUy,  received  worse 
treatment   than   did   Germany,   the    enemy. 

Germany  is  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mission from  all  four  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  the  Polish  Government  had  previotisly 
asked  for  Poland  until  such  time  as  a  per- 
manent Polish  government  could  be  estab- 
lished, and  been  refused. 

rOLAND   HAD   TO  ACCEF".    SOVTET  OCCUPATION 
ALONX 

According  to  Yalta,  Germany,  the  ag- 
gressor, may  or  may  not  lose  12  to  15  per- 
cent of  its  territory,  as  the  determination  of 
Poland's  western  frontier  Is  left  for  the  peace 
conference. 

Poland,  defender  of  liberty.  Is  to  stirrender 
42  percent  of  her  lands  Immediately. 

German  prisoners  of  war  of  the  allies  will 
be  safe,  well  fed.  clothed,  and  hoxised.  PolLsh 
soldiers  fighting  alongside  British,  American, 
and  French.  wiU  be  unable  to  return  to  their 
homeland,  yet  no  provision  whatever  Is  made 
for  them. 

WHAT    AMERICA    CAN    DO 

To  quiet  our  consciences  we  are  told  that 
perfectionism  Is  unattainable  and  must  not 
be  expected.  That  is  not  an  excuse  for 
abandoning  Ideals,  rather  an  Incentive  to 
strive  toward  them. 

America  can  insist  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
changing  its  policy  toward  Poland  and  other 
neighbor  nations.  If  the  Soviets  refuse,  then 
we  can  refuse  them  further  aid. 

Then  we  would  have  problems  Indeed. 
How  could  American  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try ever  hope  to  compete  with  Russia  in 
world  markets?  What  would  then  happen  to 
American  wages  and  living  standards? 

The  Polish-Soviet  problem  ceased  to  be 
Polish-Soviet  at  Tehran  and  became  Ameri- 
can-British -Soviet.  In  striving  to  save  the 
integrity  aiid  independence  of  Poland,  Ameri- 
cans are  not  being  romantic,  Impossibly 
idealistic,  or  even  altruistic,  but  actually  act- 
ing In  defense  of  their  own  country's  future. 

Great  patience,  skill,  understanding  and 
resoluteness,  particularly  resoluteness,  will  be 
required,  but  It  is  America's  duty,  even  for 
selfish  reasons,  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  friendly  neighbors  are  a  much  greater 
asset  than  hostile  subjects.  In  peace  or  war. 


lias  shown  the  course 
ill  nothing   less  than 


land  for  over  6  montj 
It  wlU  follow,  whlci 
eoTlctlsatlon. 

How  fair  can  be  tae  elections  promised  at 
Yalta,  even  If  we  w^  creduloiu  enough  to 
think  that  Americans  and  British  supervis- 
ing them  In  Poland  {will  have  the  least  un- 
derstanding of  wha«  Is  going  on? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  *Ko  taxation 
without  repreeentatjon,"  and  "Give  me  lib- 
erty or  give  me  deaih."  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  those  jproud  American  slogans 
end  the  PoUeh  "nolhliig  about  us  without 
us"?     Yet  we  presume  to  settle  matters  most 


Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Leo  Healy  at 
the  Niacty-tixtb  Amival  Dinner  of  the 
St  Patrick  Society  of  Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVKS     . 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
the  Honorable  Leo  Healy  at  the  ninety- 
sixth  annual  dinner  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Society  of  Brooklyn  qn  Saturday,  March 
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17.  1945.  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.: 

All  men  are  by  nature  hero  worshipers. 
Surely  there  L<  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
at  sometime  ssld,  "This  Is  my  own,  my  na- 
tive land."  Nor  Is  tliere  one  of  us  whose 
better  natiu'e  I'alls  to  respond  to  the  silent 
call  of  those  great  men.  now  dead,  who  made 
this  country  what  It  Is  today.  Their  memory 
Is  not  permitted  to  wither  and  die  but  Is 
kept  fresh  and  green  In  the  hearts  of  a  pa- 
triotic posterity.  By  feast  and  by  festival 
the  recurring  anniversaries  of  our  national 
heroes  are  fittingly  celebrated  for  the  pride 
of  a  nation  Is  In  Its  past  and  the  glory  of 
a  people  In  Its  illustrious  forebears  who  have 
bequeathed  tc  their  progeny  the  precious 
legacy  of  merited  honor  and  deserved  dignity. 

And  we  ha^e  gath<:red  again  tonight  to 
once  more  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration to  a  great  (ialnt  and  hero  who  Is 
revered  througnout  tte  world  and  especially 
so  here  In  America. 

America  has  no  anoestry,  properly  speak- 
ing, unless  it  be  the  copper-hued  Indians, 
and  they  are  virtually  extinct.  She  has 
drawn  her  force,  her  strength,  and  her  qual- 
ity, in  a  largr  measure,  however,  from  the 
sons  and  datighters  of  Ireland,  the  little 
green  isle  set  :n  the  eea. 

St.  Patrick';  Day  Is,  indeed,  a  great  day 
for  Irishmen  and  yel  It  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively so.  i\merlca  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  these  <  xlled  sons  of  Erin.  They  have 
rushed  to  htr  protecting  patronage  and 
America  has  folded  i.hem  to  her  breast  as 
adopted  child  .-^n.  They  have  raised  their 
right  hands  m  sole:nn  oath  of  fealty  to 
America  and  her  Institutions  but  at  the  same 
time  they  havr  clasped  tightly  to  their  hearts 
the  recollectlcn  of  tt.elr  trials  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  cast.  America  pays  a  price  of 
considerate  sympathy  for  this  feeliiig  in  ex- 
change for  their  devotion  and  loyalty  to  their 
new-found  haven. 

They  have  framed  our  laws,  regulated  otur 
commerce,  exorcised  in  a  worthy  and  com- 
mendable manner  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship.  Would  that  time  would  permit 
me  tonight  to  review  the  names  of  Irish  men 
and  Irish  women  who  have  gained  and  de- 
served a  place  of  prominence  in  our  country 
In  the  arts,  the  sclemes,  and  the  professions. 

But  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  they  have 
sealed  their  Icyalty  to  America  by  their  un- 
stinted patrlo'.lsm.  We  have  so  many  people 
In  our  country  today  who  have  suddenly  be- 
come patriotic  now  tiiat  war  Is  upon  us.  So 
many,  whose  patriotism  only  a  few  years  ago 
was,  to  be  chatrltablo,  at  least,  dormant  or 
perhi4)s  slumtierlng.  Perhaps  it  might  be  re- 
freshing to  look  back  for  the  moment  to  the 
record  of  patriotism  manifested  by  the  sons 
of  Ireland  thi-oughoxit  the  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence.  Fo:*  Instance,  that  memo- 
rable charge  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  St. 
Mary's  Heights  at  Fredericksburg  should  be 
Immortalized  in  song  and  story.  It  was  only 
when  the  tide  of  buttle  had  turned  hope- 
lessly against  the  Union  forces  that  the  order 
rang  out,  "Send  up  tliat  Irish  brigade."  And 
up  they  went.  In  solid  surrled  ranks.  1.200 
noble  Irlah  lads  of  the  purest  Irish  stock.  In 
the  soldier  cap  of  each  there  was  a  sprig  of 
Irish  green.  In  th(  soldier  heart  of  each 
there  was  a  drop  of  Irish  fighting  blood,  and 
In  the  soldier  eye  of  each  there  glistened  an 
Irish  tear  as  the  strains  of  the  Wearing  of 
the  Green,  played  by  their  own  fife  and  drum 
corps,  fell  upon  the  *}ars  of  those  noble  Irish 
heroes  marching  to  death  beneath  the  flut- 
tering folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
freedom. 

But  200  of  them  rutumed  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  awful  slaughter  and  carnage  that  met 
their  approach  One  thousand  of  their  com- 
rades were  left  behlrd  on  that  southern  hill- 
side, far  from  the  la:id  of  their  birth,  willing 
sacrifice  to  the  land  of  their  adoption. 

And  this  Is  but  one  chapter  out  of  the 
enormotis  volume  tliat  records  the  story  of 


the  bravery  and  the  courage  of  the  sons  of 
Erin.  Were  you  to  walk  the  most  famous 
battlefields  of  the  world  and  read  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  tiny  tombstones  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers'  hearts  that  lie 
silent  beneath,  the  Irish  names  of  Irlsb  he- 
roes would  meet  your  gaze  at  every  tvirn.  At 
Landers  and  Cremona,  at  Blenheim  and 
RanUlles,  at  Fontenoy  and  Austerlltz,  at  Vlmy 
Ridge,  and  at  the  Marne,  at  Iwo  Jlma  and 
Corregldor,  at  Aachen  and  Cologne  the  exiled 
sons  of  Erin  fought,  bled,  and  died  with  a 
reckless  valor  and  courage  that  has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  world. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon 
the  English  flag,  It  Is  a  thousand  times  more 
true  that  the  sun  shall  never  cease  to  shine 
upon  the  grave  of  an  Irish  hero. 

All  honor  and  glory  to  this  love  of  freedom 
and  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  sons  of  St. 
Patrick. 

Let  our  eyes  dance  with  Joy  and  let  our 
cheeks  flush  with  pride  as  we  celebrate  his 
anniversary  today  and  proudly  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  we  are  sons  of  Eirin,  the  grand- 
est country  on  God's  green  earth,  and  citi- 
zens of  America,  the  noblest  country  under 
God's  blue  canopy. 


Drew  Pearson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEO 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorials  and 
newspaper  article  and  also  two  letters: 

(From  the  Seymour  (Ind.)  Dally  Tribune  of 

March  16,  1945] 

Wilson's  Speech  Fxom  Plooi  of  Hoitss  at 

Columnist,  Speakes  Gets  Attention 

BtTLLETIN 

Washington,  March  16. — Representative 
Wilson  (Republican  of  Indiana)  protested 
today  because  less  than  30  Democrats  were  In 
their  seats  when  the  House  met — and  brought 
from  Democratic  Leader  McCormack  (Mas- 
sachusetts) the  retort:  "There's  nothing  to 
stop  a  man  making  a  damned  fool  of  himself 
If  he  wants  to." 

It  was  the  second  consecutive  day  that 
Wilson  had  raised  a  point  of  no  quorum 
when  the  House  met.  This  action  automat- 
ically forces  a  roll  call  requiring  30  minutes 
or  more. 

Ninth  District  Representative  Bakl  Wil- 
son, of  Huron,  former  principal  of  the  Val- 
lonla  High  School,  Jumped  Into  the  national 
news  again  today  when  from  the  floor  of  the 
House  Thursday,  he  struck  out  against  either 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  or  House  Speaker 
Sam  Ratburn  in  a  "personal  privilege"  speech. 

Reports  of  the  speech  differed.  A  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Associated  Press  dispatch  to- 
day feald,  "Representative  Wilson  (Republi- 
can of  Indiana)  called  Columnist  Drew  Pear- 
son a  'liar'  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Thurs- 
day because  Pearson  accused  him  of  'hog- 
ging' the  handball  courts  of  the  House  gym- 
nasium." Wilson  added,  "I  can  honestly  say 
I've  never  seen  a  handball." 

In  a  story  published  In  the  Indianapolis 
Star  from  Its  Washington  bureau,  Wilson 
is  said  to  have  "quoted  six  statesmen  as  call- 
ing Pearson  variegated  kinds  of  a  liar." 
"But  the  Indlanan  did  not  call  the  columnist 
a  liar,"  the  Star  story  continues.  "He  did 
not  say  that  If  Mr.  Pearson  was  not  a  liar, 


then  It  was  true,  as  Pearson  alleged  In  his 
column  yesterday,  that  the  Texan  (Speaker 
Ratbitkn)  had  In  fact  tirged  Representative 
Jerrt  Vookhis  of  California  to  leave  the 
floor  so  that  WasoN  would  be  the  only  Mem- 
ber left  in  the  House." 

The  Associated  Press  story  said  "Wilsoh 
said  Pearson  was  'a  ruthless,  diabolical, 
double-barreled  liar"  about  the  handball 
courts  and  he  added  that  he  didn't  believe 
Pearson's  story  about  RATBtraN  and  Vooshis 
either.  "Pearson  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment." 

The  Star  said  Wilson  said  that  If  RATBraw 
had  actually  accorded  him  the  treatment 
Pearson  had  reported,  "Why  don't  you  gentle- 
men In  the  name  of  common  decency  and 
respect  for  this  body  bring  In  a  resolution 
exp>elllng  me  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   I  beg  of  you  to  do  that." 

A  moment  later.  Representative  John  Rob- 
sioN  of  Kentucky,  asked.  "Has  there  been  any 
proof  that  the  Speaker  did  that  thing." 

Wilson  replied,  "There  has  not.  I  have 
only  Drew  Pearson's  statement  that  he  did. 
I  am  asstimln;;  that  the  Speaker  did  not  do 
that,  and  If  he  In  turn  calls  Drew  Pearson 
a  Mar.  that  will  make  it  unanimous." 

Speaker  RAYBtmN  said  nothing.  Members 
of  both  ptirtles  came  to  Wilson  to  offer  con- 
gratulations. 

Representative  Wilson  said  he  did  not 
blame  the  Congressmen  who  left  the  House, 
the  Associated  Press  said. 

Wilson  noted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
that  the  Associated  Press  had  sent  out  a  60- 
word  story  last  Friday  rep>orting  the  fact  that 
he  spoke  alone. 

"Now  that  Is  all  right."  Wilson  said.  "I 
am  not  criticizing  the  Members  of  Congress. 
I  have  an  editorial  from  my  State  paper,  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  which  defends  me  and  to 
some  extent  takes  Congress  over  the  coalfe 
and  says  It  Is  uncomplimentary  of  Congress 
to  have  business  transacted  with  only  two 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House." 

In  defense  of  the  Members,  Wilson  noted 
his  remarks  came  at  the  close  of  the  legisla- 
tive day,  and  said: 

"It  is  not  unusual  for  the  membership  of 
this  House  to  leave  as  early  as  they  can  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  regular  business  of  the 
day  and  go  to  their  offices  and  do  the  work 
that  they  have  to  do.     •     •     • 

"I  am  going  to  defend  them  for  leaving  the 
floor  of  the  House." 

A  well-flUed  Chamber  listened  to  Wilson's 
remarks  Thursday. 

(From  the  Madison  (Ind.)  Courier  of  March 

20,  1»48| 

Wilson  Versits  Pearson 

Representative  Earl  Wilson,  atucked  with- 
out catise  by  Drew  Peau-son  In  his  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  column,  has  warded  off  the 
blows  successfully  and  called  attention  of  the 
people  to  a  woeful  lack  of  efficiency  in  Capital 
departments  and  even  In  Congress  Itself. 

The  occasion  of  the  attack  was  a  speech 
Wilson  made  In  the  House  several  days  ago. 
Pearson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  but 
one  or  two  Members  were  present  when  the 
talk  began  and  that  one  of  them  and  a  page 
boy  left  the  Chamber  during  the  speech. 

Not  content  with  this,  Pearson  must  add 
a  few  uncalled-for  remarks  which  proved  to 
be  without  foundation,  and  this  was  ahown 
by  WnjBON  the  following  day. 

The  result  of  the  encounter  of  the  Repre- 
sentative and  the  columnist  has  been  a  better 
attendance  at  sittings  of  the  House  and,  it  Is 
to  be  hoped,  more  efficiency  In  the  depart- 
ments will  follow. 

The  plea  of  Wilson  for  more  attention  to 
duty  and  to  the  waste  In  the  Capital  comee 
at  a  very  opportime  time. 

The  great  boasts  of  the  preelection  days 
have  turned  Into  weeping  and  walling  and 
pleas  for  manpower,  talk  of  drafting  nurses, 
threats  of  food  shortages,  and  admission* 
that  the  administration  has  erred  In  this  and 
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that  and  that  vhUa  thtngs  nrt  going  well 
OB  th«  vaatvn  fiont  aod  in  the  tar  Pactfle 
thcra  ta  all  eoofualon  at  home. 

Mora  BaprvaentatlTcs  who  will  ttir  np  the 
jjjB,  that  he  and  get  Waahlngton  onto  the 
Job  of  winning  the  war  would  be  a  bleaeing 
to  tha  Matlon  and  the  Allied  cause. 

Woaoir  SLAMa  Darw  Paxasow — ConoaaaMUt 
ftSBi  Viaa*L  Fftp-*««  Back  at  Colttmnist 
T^-w  WlLCOM.  Ninth  District  BeprceentaUve 
m  Congrew.  hae  flred  a  verbal  barrage  In  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentatlTea  against  either  Col- 
umnlat  Drew  Pcanon  or  Speaker  Sam  Bat- 
BCBH  in  a  paiK»nal-prlTUege  apew::h  which 
quoted  ahi  ttn*Tr**"  aa  calllnc  rearaon  varie- 
gated kinda  of  a  liar. 

WiLaoMi  raply  to  Pearaonti  ehargea  made 
tn    hla    newapaper    column    Thursday    «aa 
broadcaat  over  the  natworka  Thursday  night 
and  earned  tn  nrwapapera  today. 
Pwnon  stated  in  hla  column: 
"Stratt-laaad  Bapreeantatlve  'Ccarsw  Satj.' 
Wiunai.  Indiana  Bapuhhcan.  la  beat  kjaown 
to  the  pubUe  for  having  urged  a  curfew  for 
Ooeernment  flrto  and  complaining  becauaa 
they  take  a  tew  mlnutea  out  for  coffee  or  a 
ton  drink.    To  hla  coeigreailonal  eoUeaguee. 
however,  he  U  bast  known  aa  a  hoggcr  of  the 
handball  couru  In  the  House  gymnasium. 
They  dont  like  him." 


nAT    RAWIiaALX. 

Low^  Thomas  commented  tn  his  newscast 
Thursday  night  Wilbom  had  struck  back  at 
Pearaon  with  the  support  of  some  of  his  col- 
leaguaa.  that  he  didnt  even  know  how  to 
pUy  handball. 

In  hla  ir>*ff«""  Pearson  went  on  to  report 
♦>>«t  the  Bouae  waa  vacated  the  other  day 
while  Wnaow  waa  deUverlng  a  long  tirade 
agnlnst  the  Vet««ns'  Administration. 

In  hla  reply  to  the  columnist.  Wilsom  did 
not  call  him  a  liar.  Be  did  say  that  if  Pear- 
son were  not  a  liar,  then  it  was  true,  as 
r^raon  alleged  in  his  col\mm  Friday,  that 
Speaker  BaTSvaif  had  in  fact  uiged  Jnar 
VooaJDS.  of  California  to  leave  the  flocv  so 
that  Wxijsoat  would  be  the  only  Membw  left 
in  theBouee. 

WxLaoit  said  that  if  Ratvubh  had  actually 
aeoorded  him  the  treatment  Pearaon  bad 
reported,  "why  dont  you  gentlemen  in  the 
lame  of  f*^"*™""  decency  and  reepect  for 
thia  body  bring  In  a  resolution  expelling 
me  from  the  Booaa  at  Repreaentatlves.  I 
beg  of  you  to  do  that." 

A  moment  later.  Repreeentatlve  Johm 
RoMmM  of  Kentucky,  aaked.  "Baa  there  been 
any  proof  that  the  Speaker  did  that  thing?" 

Wnaoif  replied.  There  hae  no«.  I  have 
only  Drew  Pearson's  statement  that  he  did. 
I  am  aTfMr'*"t  that  the  ^?eaker  did  not  do 
that,  and  if  he  in  turn  calls  Drew  Pearson 
a  Uar,  that  will  make  it  unanlmoiis." 

Speaker  BATSoaK  aald  nothing.  Members 
of  both  partlea  came  to  Wilson  to  offer  con- 
gratulations. 


STOKT 

The  Aseoclated  Prees  |also  lent  Itself  to  the 
smear  upon  Waaon.  he| declared,  sending  out 
a  short  story  which  noted  that  the  Indlanan 
addreesed  the  Bouae  recently  with  only  two 
Members  present.  Suc^  a  small  attendance 
la  a  frequent  occurrenci  late  in  the  day  when 
Membera  deUver  prebared  speeches  and 
Wilson  wanted  to  knofcr  why  he  was  singled 
out  for  abuae  by  the  ireaa  association. 

WxLaoiv  i«ad  the  9earson  story  to  the 
House.  It  referred  to  him  as  "Curfew  Karl." 
best  known  to  the  ptijUc  for  having  urged 
a  curfew  for  Government  girls  and  complain- 
ing because  they  take  a  tew  minutes  out  for 
coffee  or  a  soft  dnnk.  He  was  also  labeled 
"a  hogger  of  the  hatidball  courta  in  the 
Bouae  gymnasium."     i 

PMTSon  then  asserted  that  the  Speaker 
recenUy  noted  that  Repreeentatlve  Vooshb 
(Democrat,  of  Calif ortiia)  was  the  only  Mem- 
ber present  when  Wiisow  recently  was  de- 
Uverlng -a  long  tlrad4  against  the  Veterans 
Administration."  Hel  quoted  RxTsraN  as 
calling  VooBHn  to  hito  and  suggesting  that 
he  leave  the  Chamber  Iso  that  "Wilscn  wont 
have  anyone  listening,**  Vooams  obeyed,  and 
"WILBOM  ranted  on  lot  6  or  10  mlnutea,  talk- 
ing to  no  one,"  Pearscn  wrote. 

More  than  300  Members  were  present  this 
time  as  Wilsom  obtaiiied  the  floor  on  a  quea- 
tlon  of  personad  privilege. 

"Everybody  has  called  Pearson  a  liar,  from 
President  Roosevelt  oi  down,"  remarked  Wil- 
son. "He  has  been  'termed  in  Senate  and 
Hoiwe  debate  as  a  ch8»-acter  assassin,  a  skunk, 
a  polecat  of  )oumalls$a.  an  Ignorant  ass. 

"I  don't  know  wiether  the  Speaker  Is 
guUty  of  what  Pearion  charges,  of  asking 
that  the  floor  be  vacajted  so  that  unfavorable 
publicity  could  go  out  concerning  a  Member 
addressing  the  Bousej  on  the  care  of  the  vet- 
erans of  our  wars.  If  I  did  wrong  by  that, 
then  I  beg  of  you  t)  bring  in  a  reaoluUon 
impeaching  me. 

•Of  the  Speaker  Will  now  call  Pearson  a 
Uar,  that  will  make  &t  unanimous." 

BATBTSN  n^Nons  CBASCa 
Ratbttbn  paid  ncj  attention  as  Wilsoh 
paused.  The  Indlanjan  then  remarked  that 
the  charge  of  "hogging  the  handball  court" 
was  typical  of  Peaison's  petty  falsehoods. 
Ha  aald  he  had  never  {played  nor  seen  a  hand- 
ball game  in  his  Ufa  and  would  pay  $1,000 
to  anyone  who  coulc^  say  he  bad  played  one. 
Noting  that  Pearsdn's  radio  sponsor,  man- 
iifacturers  of  Seruta^.  a  laxative,  had  been 
recently  ordered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaaion  to  cease  fi4ae  advertising.  WaaoM 
concluded :  I 

"One  of  the  Commission's  findings  was  that 
S:>rutan  was  an  intestinal  irritant.  I  wonder 
if  Pearson  has  beenjtaking  too  much  of  his 
own  medicine  and  tne  consequent  irrltatloa 
U  responsible  for  h^  printed  product." 


supporting  WILSON,  but  he  has  managed  to 
be  elected,  and  reelected,  with  the  biggest 
majorities  ever  given  a  Congressman  in  this 
district,  although  he  is  a  Republican   in  a 
section  that  has  been  traditionally  Demo- 
cratic for  100  years.    It  may  be  that  "Curfew 
win  win  even  If  they  all  vote  against  him — 
there  being  but  435  or  so  of  them.     I  ran 
against  Wilsok  myself  for  the  ofBce  a  few 
years  back;  I  like  this  curfew  bxisiness  so  well 
that  I.  and  I  expect  nearly  all  of  my  relations, 
are  going  to  vote  for  him  when  he  runs  again. 
This   is  a  great  piece  of  work  you   have 
done  for  him— publicity  he  couldnt  buy  for 
money — and  the  kind  of  stuff  that  tickles  the 
ears  and  the  hearts  of  the  curfew  contingent 
down  this  way. 

Tours  truly, 

J.  A.  Shtklob. 

Watn«  Oottwtt 
RipmiMCAN  CwrraAL  Couurmx. 

RicBXONO.  INO..  March  19.  1945. 
Hon.  Easl  Wilson. 

Jfember  of  Conffrtu,  Botue  Ofles  FnOd- 
ing.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAS  Kasl:   It  is  now  6:30  o'clock  and  I 
have  Just  come  in  from  trying  a  nasty  case 
that  win  go  on  and  on  during  this  week. 

I  had  read  that  you  were  on  the  Boor  last 
Thursday  in  reference  to  Mr.  Drew  Pearson. 
I  therefore  began  to  go  through  my  CoN- 
caxssiONAL  Rscoan  and  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  your  remarks  and  those  to  whom  you 
yielded. 

My  comment  Is  to  the  effect  that  you  very, 
very  soxmdly  smacked  the  living  hell  out  of 
Pearson's  carcass  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
doubt  If  you  hear  from  the  guy  again. 

The  only  time  I  ever  knew  you  to  be  a  hog 
was  when  It  came  to  getting  votes  against 
your  opponent  in  your  district. 
Keep  on  punrhin'. 
Sincerely, 

You  are  busy  and  this  letter  does  not  call 
fOT  an  answer.  What  th'  heU.  I  dont  live 
in  your  district  and  I'm  a  Springer  man  from 
A  to  Z  but  I  sUU  admire  you. 

X.  K. 


CsLta    Ba 


Allt    nv    SKsaa 


RUULULB 

(By  WiUard  Bd wards) 

Wasbtnoton.  D.  C.  March  15.— Speaker 
RATSoaN,  of  Texas,  remained  aUent  today 
after  he  had  been  named  in  the  House  as 
having  contributed  by  his  actlona  to  a  smear 
attack  upon  an  Indiana  RepubUcan. 

The  Speaker  sat  in  his  chair  on  the  ros- 
trum pretending  to  read  a  newspaper  as 
Representative  Wilson.  Republican,  aired 
the  circumstances  leading  up  to  a  quarter - 
column  of  ridicule  against  him  written  by 
Drew  Pearson,  syndicated  gossip. 

Wilson,  at  one  point,  obviously  paused  to 
pcnnlt  BATKmi  to  deny  the  im{:U.lcatlons  of 
his  account,  but  the  Speaker  Ignored  the  op- 
portunity. 


Ssntota^  Ins..  March  24.  1945. 
Mr.  Dbbw  Pbabson.  | 

Washingt4(n,  D.  C. 

DKAa  Ma.  PaAsaoNJ  Although  I  think  your 
column  contains  a  flood  deal  of  nonsense,  it 
can  now  be  reveal^— in  fact,  has  been  re- 
vealed— that  you  arei sometimes  on  the  beam. 

Your  recent  reference  to  'Curlew'  Wilsom 
waa  a  topic  happUy  thosen  and  weU  handled 
from  several  viewpoints.  Mary  and  Jane,  who 
go  to  work  down  m  Washington  at  the  middle 
of  the  forenoon,  spepd  part  of  the  afternoon 
m  the  rest  room  and  ^^  the  coffee  shop,  and 


the  evenings  at  the 


^  high  spots  about  town. 

wiU  like  what  you  iay  about  "Curfew. "  Pa 
and  ma,  who  work  down  here  in  the  sticks  12 
hours  a  day.  and  ar<  naturaUy  a  Uttle  aoUcl< 
tous  about  the  giiU.  like  the  "curfew"  idea 
rather  weU.  too:  iix^dentally.  pa  and  ma  do 
the  voting.  It  is  unlortunate  that  the  other 
Congressmen   may  |iot  be  IncUned  toward 


The  Meat  Shortagg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr,     onUE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 

editorial  from  the  March  31  issue  of  the 
Prairie  Farmer  which  discusses  two  Im- 
portant reasons  lor  the  current  meat 
shortage.  There  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  many  explanations 
ofTered  for  the  shortage  of  meat  and 
other  foods,  but  one  fact  bears  repeated 
and  emphatic  statement — farmers  can- 
not produce  without  help,  and  unless 
draft  boards  stop  taking  essential  work- 
ers off  the  farms  we  can  expect  far  more 
serious  food  shortages  than  now  exist. 

PRAiKir  Farmer  Sats:  F.\dtng  Help  and  Bad 
Masxets  Spell  More  Mkat  Shortage 
On  March  16,  18  young  men  from  Mason 
County.  lU.,  were  In  the  Prairie  Farmer  Build- 
ing. They  had  come  to  Chi&go  to  take  their 
physicals,  under  orders  from  their  draft 
board.  They  came  in  a  bunch  to  our  buUding 
to  listen  to  Dinnerbell  program  on  WL3. 
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Because  th.?y  represent  a  typical  situation 
of  what  is  happening  all  through  prairie 
farmer  land,  we  are  giving  their  names  and 
the  numljer  cf  acres  in  the  farms  on  which 
they  worked.  Paul  ifloot.  400  acres;  Stanley 
Nieder.  400:  John  Montgomery.  280:  Dick 
Stone.  520;  Charles  Lippert.  700;  Harold 
Kieth,  460;  Donald  i'Ach.  160;  Porter  Garri- 
son. Jr..  420:  I'aul  Beiirends,  780;  Eldon  Frye, 
360;  Alvin  Hai^kman,  500;  Harold  Kastendlck, 
278;  RoUan  li.  Beck«!r.  640;  Henry  Kendall, 
160;  John  Schafer.  160;  Walter  Grim.  240; 
Harold  Griffin,  520;  ^Villlam  Wendt,  320. 

Add  these,  loid  you  have  7,318  acres  which 
may  be  deprived  of  ai.  least  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  their  labor  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
apring  planting.  The  average  size  of  farms 
is  406.6  acres.  ' 

NO  MI  AT  WrrilOUT  FAXM  HKLP 

We  have  hrld  bad:  recently  from  talking 
about  stripping  highly  productive  farms  of 
their  last  vestige  of  young,  able  men  who  have 
had  an  active  part  in  doing  the  physical  work 
and  the  management  planning,  because  it 
seemed  to  us  tnevitt.ble  that  what  is  hap- 
fwning,  would  happen. 

It  will  still  continue  to  happen,  and  more 
young  men  wUl  go  from  more  highly  produc- 
tive farms.  We  are  not  talking  in  behalf 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  these  young  men. 
for  they  have  none  other  than  all  young  men 
engaged  in  worth-whUe  work  ahd  subject  to 
the  call  to  arms. 

But  we  will  continue  to  talk  loud  and  em- 
phatically about  the  person  who  riots  in  a 
grocery  store  in  order  to  get  a  piece  of  meat 
or  chicken  for  Sunday  dinner  or  week-day 
supper,  and  who,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  food,  bitterly  berates  farmers  for  not  pro- 
ducing all  that  everyone  can  wish.  Agrlcxil- 
ture  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  what  has  been 
produced  in  the  face  of  ever-shortening  sup- 
plies, labor,  machinery,  and  pushing  around 
in  the  markets  when  they  have  sent  in  their 
bogs  and  cattle. 

We  disagree  with  the  American  Meat  In- 
stitute, which  seeks  to  lay  the  blame  for  meat 
shortages  In  retail  shops,  upon  growers  sell- 
ing in  the  black  market,  and  to  Government 
bungling  in  fixing  celling  and  floor  prices. 

The  meat  packers  have  a  tremendous  load 
of  responsibility  for  the  present  short  num- 
bers of  hogs.  They  literally  pounded  the 
profits  to  growers  out  of  the  biggest  produc- 
tion of  hogs  this  country  has  ever  seen,  the 
1943  crop.  Far  from  paying  ceiling  prices, 
they  evaded  paying  legitimate  floor  prices  for 
hogs.  They  tried  to  get  away  with  the  idea 
that  the  floor  was  put  there  to  establish  what 
the  hog  waa  worth.  That,  however,  was  the 
price  at  which  Government  said  it  would  step 
In  to  keep  the  producer  from  going  broke. 
And  when  the  floor  prices  were  evaded  and 
the  bulk  of  hogs  bought  at  ruinous  prices, 
growers  just  were  forced  out  of  the  business. 

When  the  packers  realized  last  fall  that 
the  honeymoon  in  hogs  was  over  and  they 
would  have  to  pay  up  for  the  limited  num- 
bers of  194  hogs  available,  the  market  prices 
have  been  right  around  ceiling  all  the  time. 
Now  packers  lament  that  hogs  and  cattle 
are  not  coming  to  the  big  market  places  but 
are  going  into  food  lockers  and  into  the 
hands  of  small  packers.  Hog  growers  were 
pushed  in  the  face  so  hard  when  trying  to 
market  their  1943  hog  crop  in  the  large  mar- 
ket places  that  their  noses  are  still  sore  and 
their  eyes  black. 

The  public  is  generally  fair  when  It  sees  all 
sides  of  the  story.  Here  are  a  couple  of  sides 
which  are  told  all  too  Infrequently  to  the 
people  who  live  out  of  grocery  stores  and  meat 
markets. 

Let  them  all  know  that  the  farmer  has 
done  his  Job  and  has  done  it  well.  His  help 
is  gone.  He  has  been  mistreated  in  the  mar- 
ket places.  Government  rules  have  been 
handicaps.  But  he  enters  the  spring  crop 
season  with  courage  and  determination  to  do 
what  can  be  done.    All  he  asks  is  that  the 


pubUc.  hla  fellow  Americans,  understand  his 
side  of  the  circumstances,  and  turn  not  their 
wrath  upon  him  when  they  flnd  a  few  things 
missing  on  the  food  counters  and  meat 
blocks. 


Shortage  of  Freight  Cart  in  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  sections  of  the  North- 
west great  distress  prevails  because  the 
railroads  in  the  East  seem  to  find  them- 
selves unable  to  route  into  the  North- 
west badly  needed  empty  cars  for  the 
movement  of  important  products,  many 
of  which  are  for  war  purposes  and  many 
for  lend-lease. 

Although  this  condition  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  heavy  snowstorms  in  the 
New  England  area,  it  would  seem  reason- 
able now  that  ample  time  has  passed  in 
order  that  this  bottleneck  of  freight  cars 
could  be  removed.  Unless  some  specific 
effort  is  expended  in  this  direction  the 
conditions  of  badly  needed  farm  crops 
will  grow  progressively  worse  daily  until 
in  the  end  loss  must  be  the  result,  and  at 
the  same  time,  products  now  mani'*^ac- 
tured  and  in  storage  ready  for  lend-lease 
must  remain  in  storage  because  of  the 
shortage  of  cars  in  the  Northwest  section 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  an  important  telegram  received 
from  Mr.  R.  M.  Stangler,  general  man- 
ager of  the  North  Dakota  Mill  and  Ele- 
vator at  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.,  which 
tells  in  understandable  language  the 
seriousness  of  the  Northwest  situation: 

OkAND  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  March  27,  1945. 
Hon.  Chas.  R.  Robehtson, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Many  farmers  unable  to  clean  grain  for 
seed  because  granaries  are  filled,  and  they 
are  unable  to  move  grain  to  elevators  be- 
cause they  are  plugged  and  unable  to  get 
grain  cars  to  make  shipments.  We  have 
great  amount  grain  bought  from  large  num- 
ber elevators  who  are  unable  ♦^o  ship  us  grain 
and  we  in  turn  have  sold  large  amount  flour 
for  Army  for  export,  also  under  lend-lease, 
and  with  critical  car  shortage  we  cannot 
make  deliveries.  I  notice  recently  in  the 
newspapers  it  stated  hundreds  "f  cars  were 
delivered  to  western  lines  daily  at  Chicago 
and  Peoria.  To  date  there  has  been  very 
little  or  no  Improvement  in  the  car  situa- 
tion in  this  territory.  Of  the  few  cars  that 
are  received  many  are  in  deplorable  condi- 
tion and  only  percentage  suitable  for  either 
grain  or  flour.  We  also  have  sold  large 
amounts  durum  flour  and  semolina  to  maca- 
roni companies,  who  in  return  have  contracts 
with  the  Government  and  they  are  pressing 
us  for  shipments.  Our  grain  stocks,  the  same 
as  other  mills,  are  getting  less  and  less  and 
to  a  point  where  we  wUl  not  be  able  to  oper- 
ate. It  is  of  utmost  importance  you  get  this 
Information  to  the  proper  authorities  with 
a  view  of  getting  reasonable  amotint  of  cars 
for  Northwest  for  grain  and  flour  shipments. 
R,  M.  STAKOLaa,  General  Manager, 
North  Dakota  Mill  and  Elevator. 


Prodnction  Let-down  Held  Danferoat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vntciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  supix)rted  the  compromise  msm- 
power  bill,  and  as  a  believer  in  the  neces- 
sity for  sUbilized  production  until  final 
victory,  I  Include  the  following  portion 
of  an  article  by  Richard  E.  Saunders, 
Washington  editor  of  Aero  Digest.  It 
appeared  in  the  March  1, 1945.  issue: 

If  all  the  prophets  of  an  eas>  victory  could 
be  laid  end  to  end — and  kept  in  that  posi- 
tion—it would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try. At  least  this  is  the  way  high  military 
leaders  feel  about  it.  And  from  all  indica- 
tions, the  xtum  at  the  fighting  fronts  feel 
the  same  way   only  more  so. 

The  point  that  both  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  lire  trying  to  get  across  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  heads  of  civil  agencies,  too, 
is  that  the  moment  of  partial  victory  is  not 
the  time  to  let  down  in  the  war  effort;  that, 
on  the  contrtiry,  it  is  Just  the  occasion  to 
put  aU  our  energy  bel»lnd  a  final  wallop 
While  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  the  truth  is 
that  we  need  to  tighten  up  and  not  relax 
controls  as  we  wind  up  the  war  in  Europe 
and  prepare  for  new  and  more  powerful 
thrusts  at  the  Japanese. 

Several  times  before  we  have  seen  what  a 
premature  rush  toward  reconversion  can  do. 
Workers  leave  essential  war  industries  in  the 
quest  of  safer  if  less  lucrative  peacetime  Jobs. 
Basic  materials  are  diverted  from  the  plants 
that  need  them.  In  short,  there  is  a  general 
disorganization  of  the  war  production  pro- 
gram. 

With  Germany  folding  up,  a  let-down  In 
effort  would  be  even  more  serioxis  than  it  was 
last  year.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Secre- 
tary Forrestal  of  the  Navy  and  Secretary  of 
War  Stimson  have  asked  Congress  to  take 
some  action  to  guard  against  shifts  of  labor. 
They  have  endorsed  the  general  principle  of 
the  "work-or-else"  bill,  but  are  not  Insistent 
as  to  the  particular  terms. 

But  the  enactment  of  a  measure  giving  the 
Government  the  authority  to  direct  workers 
to  go  where  they  are  needed  most  is  only 
part  of  the  anti-slump  program.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  build  up  defenses  against  propa- 
ganda for  immediate  resumption  of  regular 
production  which  might  absoro  materials  and 
transportation  equipment  needed  to  main- 
tain war  production.  We  simply  cannot  lick 
Japan  with  one  hand  tied  behind  our  back. 
It  will  be  safe  to  let  down  in  production 
when  the  final  shot  is  fired,  not  before. 


One  War  at  a  Time  for  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREb-ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  foimd  that  two  wars  at  a 
time  are  too  much  for  his  nation.    It 
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was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between 
fighting   communism  at  home  and  the 
Japanese    enemy    storming    its    gates. 
Chiang   Kai-shek   listened   to  Lt.   Gen. 
Alvin  Wedemeyer  and  decided  to  whip 
the  Japanese  first:  then.if  necessary,  he 
could  turn  his  attention  to  the  Com- 
munist forces  within  China.    This  his- 
torical event  Is  related  by  Drew  Pearson 
in  his  coliunn  of  Sunday.  March  25.  1945, 
prmted  m  the  Washington  Post. 

The  following  excerpt  is  from  Drew 
Pearson's  column: 

It  Is  now  possible  to  reveal  ^»t  how  close 
the  Japanese  came  to  capturing  the  Chlnea* 
capital  of  Chungking  last  November. 

WhUe  Lt.  Oen.  Alvln  Wedemeyer  was  en 
route  to  Chungking  to  replace  General  Stil- 
well  the  Japant,-8e  were  driving  on  Kunming, 
gateway  to  Chungking.  It  looked  as  If  they 
would  capture  It. 

By  December  23.  the  Japanese  radio  wa« 
boasting  that  Wedemeyer  would  eat  his 
Christmas  dinner  In  New  Delhi  if  he  ate  it  at 
all.  Wedemeyer  knew  the  sitxiatlon  was 
grave,  arranged  a  conference  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  scon  after  he  arrived. 

"I  need  90.000  men  In  a  hurry."  Wede- 
meyer told  Chiang.  "And  they  have  got  to 
be  good  men.    Can  you  give  them  to  me?" 

Chiang  wanted  to  know  how  Wedemeyer 
wovUd  get  the  men  to  the  front  Lf  he  could 
find  them. 

"I've  get  87  big  Army  transports  lying 
around  here  and  I  can  move  100 .000  men  In 
a  few  days  If  I  can  find  them." 

Chiang  asked  what  men  Wedemeyer 
wanted.  The  American  general  told  him  he 
wanted  80.000  crack  Chinese  troops  which 
had  been  trained  and  equipped  by  his  prede- 
ceasor.  General  StUweU.  and  who  were  fight- 
ing in  Btinna.  Chiang  agreed.  Then  Wede- 
meyer asked  the  164  question. 

"I  also  want  about  80.000  of  your  best  men 
who  have  been  fighting  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists In  the  north.  Tcnir  KxceUency."  said 
Wedemeyer  nervously  T  think  It  Is  mere 
Important  that  these  Chinese  troops  be  fight- 
ing the  Japanese  than  that  they  oppose  each 
other." 

Chiang  never  batted  an  eye.  swiftly  gave 
his  approval  and  Wedemeyer  ordered  his  air 
transports  into  action.  In  4  days  he  had 
enough  men  at  the  Kwnmlng  fighting  line  to 
slow  up  the  Jape.  In  4  weeks  he  had  the  Nip- 
poneee  drive  stopped  cold  south  of  Kunming. 
Ncrr«.— Wedemeyer  la  doing  as  complete  a 
reorganization  Job  on  the  Chineae  Army  as  be 
ean,  seems  to  be  getting  results. 
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H«w  Can  We  Keep  the  Peace? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooK 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATl  V  ES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  194S 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
Interesting  discussion  appeared  in  the 
magazine  Look  dated  April  3.  1945,  now 
on  the  newsstands,  on  How  Can  We 
Keep  the  Peace?  The  article  is  by  Tom 
CoMKALLT.  with  marginal  notes  by  Sen- 
ator AaTHm  H.  Vamdsmbxbo.  both  of 
whom  win  fill  Important  roles  as  dele- 
fates  to  the  San  Francisco  meeting  to 
be  held  in  April  by  representatives  from 
the  ABied  Nationa  to  provide  the  blue- 
prints and  agreements  by  which  it  is 
hoped  we  may  provide  a  durable  and 


(Says  VANDENBrac:  ^ 

I  are  In  total  agreement  regarding  this  ob- 
jective. Wc  are  workirig  together.  This  Is  no 
quarrel.)  I 

The  United  States  has  not  delayed  untu  the 

[In  its  preparation  for 

the  Dumbarton  Oaks 

our   Invitation,   have 

ly  of  the  Issues  have 

iif  orgtmlzation  worked 

out  there,  and  the  understandings  reached  at 
Yalta,  contemplate  anj  afieembly  of  all  peace- 
loving  nations,  and  an  executive  councU  to 
be  the  administrative  4nd  executive  authority 
of  the  assembly.  I 

The  great  powers  wJU  be  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  executlvfe  council,  with  addi- 
tional members  to  b^  elected  to  it  by  the 
assembly  for  stated  te|ms.  It  Is  planned  that 
the  International  organization  shall  employ 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  the  channels 
of  dlplCHnacy  to  settle  differences  between 
nations,  and  an  Inteijnatlonal  court  Is  to  be 
maintained  to  settle  jlssues  between  nations 
through  Judicial  prodesses. 

(Says  Vandinbehc,  It  may  not  have  "de- 
layed." But  It  has  keen  far  too  silent  and 
too  m3rsterlous,  about  too  many  things.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  be  the  only  silent  part- 
ner In  the  grand  alllince.) 

rOBCZ  M.MT  BX  KZXDED 

Yet  If  peace  fill  measiires  are  defied,  force 
may  be  Invoked  to  pnevent  armed  aggression. 
We  have  learned  fuli  well  that  gentle  words 
are  sometimes  not  lenough.  The  interna- 
tional organization  jniist  be  endowed  with 
armed  power. 

(Says  VANi»NBX»d:  "Pinal  'force'  must 
always  be  In  sight.  But  these  primary  peace- 
ful mechanisms — to  prevent  a  dispute  from 
needing  the  lise  of  force — are  the  true  genius 
of  this  great  advent' are.  I  think  the  'force' 
argument  Is  overemnhaslzed.") 

^on  begin  to  appear  only 

how  force  Is  to  be  used 
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necessary  to  have  a 


dealing  only  with  oiir  friends.    It  is  far  less 


^    __  shotgun  in  the  corner 

of  the  dining  room  when  our  dinner  guests 
are  our  own  blood  rtiatives — and  that  ought 
to  describe  the  Unittd  Nations.") 

There  is  some  "disagreement"  within  the 
United  Nations  an^  within  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  a^  to  whether  or  not  there 
■hall  be  military  ftrcee  under  the  control 
of  the  executive  council,  how  such  forcee 
■hall  be  formed,  an^  how  they  shall  be  sent 
Into  action  agalnstj  an  aggressor  convicted 
by  the  oouncll. 

(Says  VaNOxmnB:  "Thla  disagreement 
■taould  not  be  allowed  to  Je<^ardize  the 
whole,  great  advent^ire.     Let  not  league  zea- 


lots strive  for  what 
fectionism— at     th# 


in 


the  President  calls  'per 
hazard     of     defeating 


everything.    That's  what  defeated  Woodrow 
Wilson  25  years  ago.") 

Reconciling  these  differences  about  how 
we  shaU  take  the  next  logical  step  toward 
world  peace  Is  no  easy  task. 

(Says  Vandenbixg:  "These  differences  must 
be  reconciled.  The  American  people  are  not 
likely  to  approve  an  abandonment  of  the 
consUtutional  requirement  that  only  Con- 
gress can  declare  war.  It  Is  not  necessary. 
For  150  years  the  Constitution  has  also  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  the  President  to  use 
the  armed  forces  for  'national  defense' 
without  prior  consultation  of  Congress.  He 
should  stUl  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do  so 
within  these  precedents.  Our  need  is  to  re- 
duce thU  rule  of  conduct  to  writing.  But 
we  should  agree  now  that  force  to  keep  the 
Axis  demilitarized  shall  always  be  available 
without  any  further  referer.ce  to  Congress. 
That  is  Just  the  lengthened  shadow  of  the 
present  war.") 

THKXX  STEPS  TO  PEACS 

First.  Agreement  mvist  be  reached  between 
the  nations  to  be  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco upon  questions  that  still  remain  in 
controversy. 

Second.  The  great  wartime  alliance  must 
perfect  means  of  avoiding  the  development 
of  misunderstandings  over  problems  arising 
between  now  and  a  future  time  when  an 
International  organization  can  assume  it* 
full  functions. 

Third.  The  charter  of  the  organisation 
must  win  treaty  approval  from  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  law  under  which  we 
will  be  represented  In  its  assembly  and  on 
Its  council  must  be  passed. 

The  American.  British,  and  Russian  chiefs 
of  state  agreed  at  Yalta  upon  a  solution  to 
the  controversy  that  developed  at  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  over  the  veto  power  to  be  exercised 
by  permanent  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  is  substantial  reason  to  believe  the 
San  Francisco  conference  will  find  this  solu- 
tion acceptable.  By  requiring  unanimity  of 
permanent  members  only  upon  certain  kinds 
of  questions,  differences  heretofore  existing 
may  be  resolved.  Certainly  the  wisdom  and 
the  fairness  of  both  the  great  and  the  small 
powers  are  sufllclent  for  them  to  be  able 
to  reach  conclusions  on  this  Issue. 

(Says  Vandenbero:  I  think  that  It  would 
be  Immoral  for  one  of  the  great  powers  to 
use  Its  veto  against  Its  own  conviction  as 
an  aggressor.  I  hope  a  practical  formula 
may  be  devised  to  avoid  It.) 

Meanwhile  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
this  country  that  possession  of  a  veto  power 
by  each  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  Is  the  strongest  guaranty  that  force 
will  not  be  used  In  any  International  quarrel 
except  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the;  United  States. 

I  have  advocated  the  immediate  formation 
of  an  Interim  Coxmcll  of  the  United  Nations 
to  take  responsibility  for  the  adjustment  of 
problems  arising  before  the  permanent  Exec- 
utive Council  can  begin  to  function.  Such 
an  Interim  Counxril  could  make  certain  that 
immediate  problems  are  handled  to  the  Joint 
satisfaction  of  the  great  and  small  powers, 
and  establish  Joint  responsibility  for  what  Is 
done. 

(Says  Vandenbekc:  I  have  no  objection  to 
an  Interim  Council.  Certainly  all  of  these 
preliminary  decisions  that  are  being  made  by 
our  allies  should  be  made  by  common  consent, 
including  us.  That  has  not  been  the  case. 
Yet.  by  default,  we  seem  to  let  our  silence 
give  our  consent.  We  have  not  exercised  an 
authority  commensurate  with  our  stake  in  the 
war  and  in  the  peace.) 

Individual  powers  would,  thereby,  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  of  taking  Individual 
action,  and  the  suspicions  that  have  been 
generated  by  criticism  of  tinUateral  action 
might  be  avoided  and  allayed. 
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ALL  •nrST  APPROVX 

It  Is  my  own  view  that  matters  of  bound- 
aries, transfer  of  territories,  and  similar  ques- 
tions, whatever  temporary  settlements  may 
be  made,  must  be  submitted  to  all  the  United 
Nations  and  Incorporated  in  the  final  peace 
terms.  The  arrangements  for  concert  and 
consultation  In  reaching  temporary  settle- 
ments made  at  Yalta  will  be  helpful,  but  all 
the  United  Nations  have  fought  the  war  to- 
gether, and  wo  have  got  to  make  the  peace 
together. 

(Says  Vanoenbebg:  O.  K.  This  Isn't  being 
done.  Perhaps  some  of  these  problems  can- 
not escape  Interim  decisions.  But  the  deci- 
sions should  be  temporary.  All  should  be 
subject  to  subsequent  league  review.) 

There  is  considerable  misunderstanding 
about  what  kind  of  "policing  force"  the  In- 
ternational Organization  Is  expected  to  have. 
Opponents  of  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent military  force  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Council  should  know  that  none  is 
planned,  xinless  It  be  some  air  units  of  lim- 
ited size. 

(Says  Vandenbekg:  Again  I  say  that  this 
"policing"  problem  Is  Infinitely  simplified 
when  once  we  have  permanently  demilitar- 
ized the  Axis.  There  Is  no  need  for  an  "inter- 
national standing  army."  In  any  event,  I 
agree  that  It  would  be  utterly  impracticable. 
Potential  "force"  is  sufficient.) 

In  crises  calling  for  military  or  naval  force 
the  League  would  call  on  member  nations  for 
troops  in  accordance  with  numbers  or  per- 
centage proportions  already  predetermined. 
If  a  crisis  were  distinctly  local  or  regional, 
only  the  forces  of  adjacent  member  nations 
might  be  called  upon  to  take  action  under 
the  direction  of  the  Executive  Council. 

(Says  Vandi£Nbkso:  This  regional  idea  is 
sound.  America  would  never  hesitate  to  Join 
in  "regional"  responsibility,  for  ex  mple,  for 
peace  In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  should 
have  more  emphasis  upon  the  "regional" 
idea.) 

The  insuperable  difficulty  with  having  a 
separate  military  force  In  constant  readiness 
under  the  command  of  the  Council  Is  that 
this  force  would  have  to  be  quartered  some- 
where during  times  of  peace.  Experience 
shows  that  friction  does  develop  between 
alien  forces  and  the  people  with  whom  they 
must  live  from  day  to  day. 

Upon  the  question  of  empowering  the 
United  States'  representative  on  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  vote  without  prior  specific 
reference  to  Congress,  there  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  any  valid  objection  to  his  acting 
within  the  scope  of  the  statute  authorizing 
his  appointment  and  specifying  his  exact 
powers. 

DEBATX  CAM  RE  DANGEXOUS 

In  a  case  arising  before  the  Council  in 
which  an"  aggressor,  thoroughly  armed,  was 
ready  to  strike  In  defiance  of  the  p>eace  organ- 
ization, to  require  that  before  the  Coiincll 
could  take  action  the  matter  should  be  re- 
lerred  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
would  measurably  strike  down  the  usefulness 
of  the  Council.  It  Is  well  known  that  debate 
and  consideration  in  the  Senate  would  con- 
sume considerable  time.  An  armed  aggressor 
would  wreak  his  vengeance  upon  his  defense- 
less victim  while  the  lengthy  debate  was 
taking  place. 

(Says  Vanoekberc:  If  we  first  permanently 
demilitarize  the  Axis,  this  new  aggressor.  I 
repeat,  is  one  of  our  present  friends.  To  be 
specific.  It  probably  will  be  either  Britain  or 
Russia.  If  Britain.  Russia,  and  America  ever 
reach  an  impasse  where  "force"  must  be  used 
against  one  of  them  as  an  aggressor,  the  sit- 
uation will  be  so  serious  that  neither  our 
representatives  on  the  Council  nor  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  think  of  committing  us 
to  force  without  knowing  Congress  and  the 
country  approve.  It  would  be  war.  There- 
fore I  think  the  subject  is  largely  academic. 

I  think  the  fear  of  congressional  "delay" 
is  exaggerated.     Congress  never  hesitates  in 


the  face  of  crisis.  The  Senate  declared  war 
on  Japan  in  13  minutes  and  on  Germany 
in  6.) 

The  United  States  (Congress  will  no  doubt 
enact  legislation  providing  for  the  selection 
of  a  United  States  representative  on  the 
CotmcU.  In  that  act  his  authority  can  be 
defined  and  delimited,  if  necessary. 

No  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  CoimcU  would  dare  to  defy  the  opinion 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Congress.  I  have  little  fear  that  our  rep- 
resentative would  not  honorably  and  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  reflect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  people  on  any  question 
upon  which  he  should  vote  In  the  Council. 

roBCE  caw  prevent  war 
It  must  l>e  Iwrne  in  mind  that  the  use 
of  force  under  the  conditions  contemplated 
is  not  an  act  of  war.  It  Is  an  act  to  prevent 
war.  It  is  essentially  a  peace  measure.  The 
history  of  International  law  Is  full  of  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  display  of  force,  in 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  nationals  and 
the  defense  of  property  and  to  repel  aggres- 
sion on  the  high  seas,  which  did  not  actually 
result  In  war. 

(Says  Vandenberg:  If  our  only,  or  chief, 
reliance  in  charting  a  better  world  Is  force, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  happy  prospecttis.  I 
agree  that  force  mvist  always  be  in  sight. 
I  have  no  Ulusions  that  tomorrow's  aggres- 
sor would  respond  to  anything  else.  But  I 
think  it  is  entirely  possible  to  discourage 
or  to  stop  tomorrow's  aggression  before  it 
starts.  I  want  my  emphasis  put  upon  the 
necessity  for  a  Just  peace  as  a  starter,  and 
then  upon  investigation  wnd  conciliation  and 
mediation  and  arbitration  and  international 
law  (and  even  economic  sanctions)  there- 
after. I  want  a  peace  league  and  not  a  war 
league,  in  fact  as  well  as  name.) 

In  any  case,  with  the  unanlmotis  vote  of 
the  great  powers  who  are  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  entire  Council,  no  nation  would  dare 
to  challenge  the  decisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization,  and  no  nation  would 
dare  to  employ  armed  forces  in  a  campaign 
of  aggression. 

ftHHtTKa   STRENGTHEN    DECREES 

The  decision  of  the  Council  would  not 
only  carry  the  moral  Influence  of  world  opin- 
ion, but  the  might  and  strength  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  memt>ers  would  overawe 
and  compel  the  acquiescence  of  a  recalcitrant 
or  a  stubborn  nation  that  might  contemplate 
conquest. 

Opposition  to  world  i>eace  organization  and 
to  American  participation  comes  not  so  much 
from  those  who  are  against  any  and  all  at- 
tempts to  take  this  next  great  step,  as  from 
those  who  staunchly  assert  they  support 
world  organization  but  "I  am  for  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks,"  these  supporters  say,  "but  I  can't 
accept  this  and  I  can't  vote  for  that." 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  straining  to 
find  some  defect  that  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  are  building  this  organization  out 
on  the  frontier;  we  are  building  it  in  land 
where  no  traveler  has  ever  left  his  foot 
prints. 

(Says  Vandenberg:  At  this  point.  I  do  not 
think  my  good  friend.  Senator  Connallt, 
is  talking  about  me.  I  think  my  fidelity  to 
the  Ideal  of  collective  security  is  fairly  well 
beyond  challenge.  And  I  hope  he  Is  not  try- 
ing to  discourage  perfectly  frank  and  general 
discussion.  This  adventure,  so  freighted 
with' the  hope  of  civilization,  must  win  the 
approval  of  the  American  mass  conscience  or 
our  participation  In  It  will  be  a  mere  empty 
fiction.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  expect  per- 
fectionism. I  agree  that  we  are  endangered 
by  extremists  at  both  ends  of  the  argument. 
But  let's  have  the  full  free  argument  so  that 
the  American  decision  wlU  be  validated  by 
the  whole  American  people.) 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  an  Intern:  tfonal 
organization   that   in   every   particular  and 


detail  meets  the  views  of  every  individual 
Senator.  If  we  did  we  should  have  a  score 
of  different  plans.  We  must  take  the  com- 
pleted work  approved  by  the  United  Nations, 
or  leave  it.  We  must  either  have  an  organ- 
ization for  international  peace,  or  we  must 
reject  it. 

(Says  Vandenberg:  Senator  Cojjnallt 
means  what  he  says.  He  Is  a  deeply  devoted 
friend  of  world  peace.  I  want  to  add  that  In 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  he  is  doing  a  su- 
perb nonpartisan  Job  in  seeking  to  keep  this 
problem  "out  of  politics"  and  on  the  high 
plane  which  its  desperate  importance  to  civ- 
ilizaticn  demands.) 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  Conference 
of  all  the  United  Nations  soon  to  meet  in 
San  Francisco  will  succeed  In  drafting  in 
clear  terms  a  treaty  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional organization  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  prevent  any  further 
armed  aggression. 

Such  a  treaty  will  be  the  only  practicable 
plan  before  the  world.  Its  rejection  would 
plunge  us  again  into  the  uncertainties  and 
dark  disaster  that  at  any  time  may  bring 
about  another  terrible  war. 

Let  us  have  peace. 

(Says  Vansxnbiso:  Amen.) 


Justice  for  Mailman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
entitled  "Justice  for  Mailman,"  which 
appeared  in  the  March  27, 1945,  edition  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Record: 

JVSnCt  FOR  HAUMAIt 

In  thousands  of  communities  and  rtiral 
areas  the  mall  carrier  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  figures. 

Throughout  the  years,  in  all  klnde  of 
weather — to  paraphrase  the  famous  line  from 
Herodotus  which  Is  the  motto  of  the  Postal 
Service — he  goes  his  "appointed  rounds." 

Nowadays,  when  millions  of  men  and  boys 
are  away  from  home  with  the  colors,  his 
visits  may  be  as  comforting  to  anxiotis  house- 
holds as  those  of  the  family  doctor. 

And  In  these  war  years  his  task  has  been 
as  endless,  and  his  burdens  often  have  been 
heavier,  than  In  the  times  of  peace. 

For  the  Postal  Service  has  had  to  break  all 
records  in  the  volume  of  mail  delivered,  and 
it  has  had  to  do  this  with  the  most  serious 
manpower  shortage  the  Department  has  ever 
known,  so  that  every  employee  in  the  Postal 
Service  has  had  to  work  harder  than  ever 
before. 

Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  law  and,  because 
the  law  is  obsolete,  the  salaries  are  grossly 
unfair  and  inadequate — which  Is  doubly  un- 
just since  at  this  very  time  ths  monetary 
receipts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
the  highest  in  its  history. 

This  Inequity  will  be  corrected  if  Congress 
passes  the  Burch  bill  which  is  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  bill  will  make  a  complete  reclassifi- 
cation of  postal  employees,  the  first  in  20 
years;  it  will  grant  an  immediate  Increase  of 
(400  in  the  annual  basic  pay.  with  honest 
overtime  of  time  and  a  half  for  more  than  40 
hours  of  work  a  week;  and  it  will  provide  for 
annual  increases  over  a  limited  term  of  years 
as  an  incentive  to  keep  men  In  the  Service. 
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In  tn  appe&nnce  before  the  Post  Roads 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves, 
Mr.  William  C  Doherty.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Aaeoclatlon  of  Letter  Carriers,  warned 
Confrcas  that  the  future  of  the  Postal  Berv- 
lea  will  be  determined  by  Its  action  on  the 
Burch  bin. 

np— lint  hopefully  for  the  letter  carriers. 
tM  said: 

"at  woald  appear  that  at  long  last  the  car- 
rier will  be  siren  as  eqxial  opportunity  with 
his  fellow  American  to  share  In  a  decent 
standard  of  living." 

The  eountry  can  well  afford  this  act  of 
Jtwtlce.  which  has  been  too  long  withheld. 

The  mall  carrier  and  the  postsi  clerk  are 
■seen t1  si  workers  In  war  or  In  peace. 

They  should  be  respected  and  rewarded  as 
such. 


Wlutet  •mA  Nefroei  Fifkt  SM«  by  Side 


KZTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxtNois 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ertend  my  remarlcs,  I  Include  the 
following  Item  which  appeared  in  the 
March  20.  1945,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

wimvs  Aifs  moaocs  fight  szm  bt  sm 

Paaia.  March  ao. — For  the  first  time  In 
United  States  Army  history.  Negro  and  white 
troops  now  are  fighting  side  by  side  in  the 
same  outfits  In  both  the  First  and  Seventh 
Armies,  according  to  Stars  and  Stripes. 

TiM  Army  newspaper.  In  a  dispatch  from 
the  Flret  Army  front,  said  Negro  platoona 
had  been  assigned  to  rifle  companies  in  both 
armies  in  response  to  repeated  requesu  from 
the  Negroes  themselves  for  a  chance  to  fight 
for  their  country  as  well  as  work  for  It. 

The  Negroea  were  chosen  from  thousands 
who  answered  a  special  appeal  from  the  com- 
munications zone  commander.  Lt.  Oen.  John 
C.  H.  Lee.  to  service  trocps  In  his  command. 

From  one  company  of  Negro  engineers.  171 
men  out  of  188  volunteered.  In  a  quarter- 
master laundry  company  100  out  of  260  vol- 
unteared.  but  only  36  were  allowed  to  go. 

Stan  and  Stripes  said  about  3.500  vol- 
unteers In  all  had  been  accepted.  Two  pla- 
toons were  In  one  company  which  croeaed 
the  Roer  and  helped  take  Duren. 


Club  of  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  on 
March  16. 1945.  Thial  is  a  timely  speech, 
since  in  the  near  future  the  House  will 
vote  on  House  Joint  resolution  60,  which 
contains  a  proposed  lunendment  to  the 
Constitution  permitti^  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  ratify  treaties  by  a  majority 
vote.  The  speech  |  by  Congressman 
AxjCHiMCLoes  is  a  schtolarly.  logical,  and 
convincing  presentafion  of  this  most 
fundamental  issue,  il  commend  him 
highly  for  this  splendid  effort.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

Perhaps  the  greatest  I  question  of  the  day. 
In  a  day  when  there  ire  many  great  ques- 
tions U.  how  can  we  achieve  a  lasting  peace? 
It  Is  a  matter  that  contema  every  one  of  us 
In  America,  and  lnde«4  In  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth     The  statesmen  of  the  world  In 
almost   every   utterancis  they  make,   pledge 
themselves  to  the  making  of  a  lasting  peace, 
even  If  It  Is  necessary  t)  use  force  to  enforce 
It,    and    peoplf-    everywhere    answer    with    a 
loud  "Amen."     The  peo  ale  of  the  whole  world 
want  a  lasting  peace  at  the  end  of  this  awful 
war  and  are  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacri- 
fice to  achieve  it     They  are  determined  not 
to  permit  the  same  mistakes  that  were  made 
after  1918  and  will  not  tolerate  those  In  pub- 
lic office  who  lack  the  vision  to  appreciate 
our  country's   great  rt  isponslblllties   to   the 
generations  yet   to  come.      Citizens   of   the 
United  States  never  aga  in  want  a  few  to  block 
the  way  of  the   manj    In  determining  the 
destinies   of   our   country.      The   world   has 
grown  at  such  a  pace  t  nd  our  national  rela- 
tionship and  responsib  iitles  have  become  so 
great  and  Involved  that  It  Is  not  right  that 
a  small  band  of  willful  men  shall  have  the 
power  to  block  the  wl  1  of  a  larger  band  of 
equally  willful  men  la  solving   the  future 
International    relation  ihljM    of    the    United 
States.     The  need  toda  r  is  for  realistic  states- 
men with  the  knowleige  that  our  country 
has  to  concern  itself  with  world  affairs  If  we 
an   to  achieve  the  pea(»  of  our  desires. 

Under  our  present  jystem  of  government 
we  are  no  better  off  than  we  were  after  the 
last  war  The  ConstUutlon  of  the  United 
States  still  provides  thft  one  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Members  pf  zhe  Senate  present 
may  prevent  ratincatian  of  any  treaty  which 
the  balance  of  that  boly  may  consider  to  be 
wLse  and  for  the  best  ^t(>rest8  of  our  coun- 

tli)  situation  and  by 

face,  study  the  evils 

y.    Let  us  see  If  the 

through  their  duly 


lUliicatioD  of  Treaties 


KZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  irxw  HAKPSHns 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

ICr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
1m ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ou.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  include 
a  most  able  address  on  the  subject  of 
treaty  ntiflcation  delivered  by  my  col- 
leacue.  Hon.  Jamss  C.  Auchincloss. 
Member  of  Congress.  Third  New  Jersey 
District,  l)efore  the  Women's  Reptiblican 


Uy.     Let  us  examine 

looking  the  facts  In  tl 

and  seek  out  the  reme 

people  of  the  countri. 

elected  representatives^  reiilly  do  have  a  voice 

In  the  destiny  of  their]  country  and  whether 


es  of  all  the  people 
•atlon.     If  their  will 
minority  In  the  ali- 
asing peace  or  any 


the  thoughts  and  w 
are  given  due  consid 
can  be  thwarted  by 
Important  matter  of  _  . 

treaty  with  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
It  Is  time  for  a  reorganization  of  our  Gov- 
ernment machinery. 

In  the  first  place,  wlio  declares  war?  Who 
has  the  authority  undur  our  Constitution  to 
commit  our  Nation  t)  fight  to  the  death 
against  any  other  natlc  n?  Who  has  the  con- 
stitutional right  to  order  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  become  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  aviators,  re|dy  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  their  country?  We  all  know  what 
an  awful  power  that  is.  We  all  know  how 
war  disrupts  our  homs  and  our  way  of  life. 
We  all  know  the  seriousness  and  tragedies 
of  war.  and  we  know  of  Its  cost  and  senseless 
destruction  and  waste,]  We  all  abhor  It  and 
everything  connected  I  with  It.  But  under 
our  form  of  government,  only  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States-»-a:.l  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  I  people — Senators  and 
Congressmen — by  a  niajorlty  vote  of  those 
present  can  commit  uii  to  fight  a  war.  The 
President  does  not  declare  war.  but  It  Is  his 
duty  to  report  the  siats  of  affairs  to  the 
Congress  and  he  may   '•commend  the  decla- 


ration of  war.  These  powers  are  well  defined 
In  our  ConsUtutlon  and  it  might  aid  in  our 
consideration  of  the  matter  If  we  refreshed 
our  memory  on  what  the  powers  of  Congress 
are.  In  abbrevUted  form  these  powers,  as 
provided  In  the  Constitution  (article  I.  sec. 
8)   are: 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
UnlUd  States. 

3.  To    regulate    commerce    with    foreign 
nations. 

4.  To  establish  uniform  rules  on  naturali- 
zation. 

5.  To  coin  money  and  regulate  the  valtM 
thereof. 

6.  To  provide  t<a  the  punishment  of 
coimterfeltlng. 

7.  To  esUbllfih  post  offices  and  post  roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  sclenc^  and 
the  useful  arts. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  Inferior  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracy  and 
felonies  on  the  high  seas. 

11.  To  declare  war. 

13.  To  raise  and  support  armies. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rtiles  for  the  govenunent  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  of  mllltla. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  mllltla.  etc. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  •  •  •  for  execu- 
tion of  foregoing  powers  and  powers  vested 
in  It  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  can  readily  appreciate  that  Congress 
has  a  great  deal  of  authoilty  and  responsibil- 
ity and  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
enactment  of  all  lavra  and  resolutions  is  done 
by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
It  should  also  be  noted,  however,  that  noth- 
ing Is  said  here  In  the  Constitution  about 
making  treaties — the  making  of  the  peace 
treaties.  That  impHDrtant  matter  is  con- 
sidered In  article  n  section  2  and  reads  as 
follows:  "He  (sic.  the  President)  shall  have 
power  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur"  and 
so  forth.  No  mention  Is  made  of  the  Hovise 
of  Representatives  and  although  It  must  vote 
to  put  the  Nation  Into  war.  It  Is  not  per- 
mitted a  voice  in  the  making  of  peace. 

We  have  seen  who  has  the  power  to  declare 
war.  now  let  us  see  who  carries  on  war.  Un- 
der the  Constitution,  all  revenue  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  which  has  to  be  raised  by 
taxation,  must  originate  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  all  remember  the  old 
battle  cry  "No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion" and  that  philosophy  Is  Just  as  sound 
today  as  it  was  In  the  days  of  yore.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  being 
elected  every  2  years,  are  closer  to  the  people, 
so  It  Is  most  fitting  that  they  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  Imposing 
taxes.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  must  originate  the  appro- 
priation bills  that  provide  for  the  carrying 
on  of  war.  Vast  siuns  of  money  are  needed 
not  only  for  the  purchase  of  guns,  tanks, 
airplanes,  ships,  and  ammunition,  but  also  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  such  agencies  as 
Lend-Lease,  U.  N.  R.  R.  A..  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  War  Food  Administration, 
and  all  the  other  agencies  of  government, 
necessary  for  victory.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives must  study  all  these  matters  and 
vote  on  the  appropriation  of  unbelievably 
vast  sums  of  money  to  provide  the  necessities 
of  war. 

The  House  too  must  pa.ss  on  legislation 
covering  the  draft  of  our  men  and  women  not 
only  for  the  armed  forces  but  also  for  the 
production  of  goods  for  war.  That  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hotise  have  fulfilled  their  respon- 
slbUltles  in  these  matters  during  the  pree- 
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ent  emergency  there  can  be  no  question;  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  they  are  equally  capable 
of  determining  the  policies  Involving  treaty 
making,  especially  peace  treaties?  They  well 
know  what  the  cost  of  war  is  and  they  are 
equally  well  qualified  to  know  the  price  of 
peace. 

Who  makes  the  peace?  As  has  been  point- 
ed out,  the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two 
thirds  of  the  Senate  present  shall  make 
treaties.  How  was  this  two-thirds  formula 
arrived  at?  Let  us  go  back  at  bit  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  and  examine  the  situa- 
tion that  prompted  this  provision.  The  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  in  1787  provided  for 
the  ratification  of  treaties  by  a  vote  of  9  out  of 
the  thirteen  original  States.  At  that  time  it 
was  doubtful  whether  9  of  the  Original  States 
would  Join  the  Union,  but  It  was  agieed  that 
if  9  did,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  would 
become  binding  on  them.  If  our  original 
thirteen  States  had  been  only  9,  there  would 
have  been  only  18  Senators  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  would  have  been  12  Senators. 
If  a  majority  vote  had  been  permitted  it 
would  have  left  the  all-Important  matter  of 
treaty  making  In  the  hands  of  10  Senators 
with  the  President  and  that  would  have  rep- 
resented only  5  States  out  of  the  9.  It  would 
not  have  been  an  attractive  proposition  for 
the  other  States  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
only  5  and  so  the  two-thirds  rule  was  adopted. 
The  founders  of  our  country  planned  well 
but  they  nevtr  dreamed  of  the  huge  success 
of  their  undertaking  and  that  some  day  there 
would  be  96  Senators,  representing  48  States, 
and  435  Memlters  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. Thes«»  members  of  the  Constitution- 
al Convention  of  1787  never  were  In  favor  of 
minority  control,  but;  that  Is  Just  what  has 
developed.  With  the  growth  of  the  country, 
every  reason  far  the  two-thirds  rule  has  dis- 
appeared and  it  should  be  changed  so  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  should  be  strengthened  and 
prevail.  Today  the  United  States  of  America 
stands  alone  as  the  only  great  Nation  to 
employ  this  oumber.some.  obstructive,  and 
senseless  two- thirds  requirement. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  is 
rule  by  the  majority  but  in  treaty  making  the 
minority  ha^  the  power  of  negating  the  ma- 
jority. For  example,  under  our  present  sys- 
tem. Senators  from  17  States  voting  against 
any  treaty  can  cause  its  defeat.  Taking  the 
figures  of  the  1940  censtis,  if  these  Senators 
are  from  States  of  smaU  population,  then  a 
treaty  approved  by  Senators  representing 
120,000,000  pec  pie  could  be  overruled  by  Sen- 
ators representing  cnly  10.500,000  people. 
Furthermore  If  only  s.  quorum  of  the  Senate 
were  present,  then  17  votes  of  Senators  from 
the  smaller  States  representing  about  3.500.- 
000  would  ove.^Tule  the  wishes  of  32  Senators 
representing  States  with  a  population  of  over 
88,000,000  peo]ile.  It  Is  admitted  that  this  la 
an  extreme  example  of  what  might  happen, 
but  It  can  hi.ppen  and  In  the  past  pretty 
nearly  has  hajipened.  The  very  possibility  of 
its  happening  should  b«  eliminated — the 
■takes  are  too  great.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
majority  vote  of  both  the  Houses  of  Congreei 
was  required,  tind  a  hire  quorum  was  present 
at  the  time  cf  voting,  25  Senators  and  110 
Members  of  the  Houss  would  be  necessary  to 
block  ratification  of  ii  treaty. 

To  enlarge  further  on  this  point,  under  the 
present  circumstances  the  vote  of  a  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  wortb  -twice  as  much  as  that 
of  a  Senator  from  New  York,  or  in  other  words 
the  power  of  a  single  voter  in  Nevada  is  the 
equivalent  of  120  votes  in  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania has  a  popu;atlon  of  9.900,180;  the 
vote  of  the  two  Senators  from  Nevada  with  a 
population  of  110,247  can  override  the  4  votes 
of  the  Senators  from  both  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  combined  population  of 
23,379,322.  Such  a  stite  of  affairs  Is  undemo- 
cratic. It  is  unfair,  it  does  not  make  eenset 


and  is  eloquent  testimony  why  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  should  be 
adopted  without  delay. 

The  proposed  amendment.  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Merkow,  of  New  Hampshire, 
reads  as  follows: 

"SacnoN  1.  The  President  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Congress,  to  make  treaties,  provided  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  present  in  each  Hotise 
concur." 

In  the  last  Congress  a  similar  amendment 
was  favorably  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee but  was  not  called  up  by  the  majority 
party  for  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
In  the  present  Congress  favorable  action  has 
already  been  taken  by  both  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House;  therefore  It  Is  expected  that  It  will 
come  up  for  consideration  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion 
that  the  House  will  act  favorably  on  it,  and 
it  will  then  go  to  the  Senate  for  Its  approval 
or  rejection.  What  will  happen  to  It  there 
Is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Senate  Is 
loath  to  give  up  any  of  its  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives, but  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
progressive  and  farsighted  point  of  view  of 
the  newer  Senators  wUl  have  a  strong  bear- 
ing on  the  Senate's  attitude.  If  the  Senate 
agrees  to  It  It  will  then  be  submitted  to  the 
legislatures  of  the  various  States  for  con- 
sideration. In  this  connection  It  Is  well  to 
remember  that  over  40  of  our  States'  legisla- 
tures are  convening  this  year  and  If  36  of 
these  legislatures  concur  in  the  amendment. 
It  will  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  So  there  need  be  no  long 
delay  over  having  this  matter  corrected,  but 
we  must  all  go  to  work  If  action  is  to  be  se- 
cured. Everyone  should  write  his  Congress- 
man and  especially  his  Senator  and  urge  the 
favorable  consideration  of  this  measure 
promptly.  Also  the  State  legislatures  should 
be  urged  to  favorable  action. 

An  aroused  public  opinion  can  correct  thia 
weakness  in  our  Constitution  and  it  Is  most 
desirable  that  it  should  be  done.  We  must 
put  an  end  to  making  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  and  calling  them  agreements.  This 
has  become  the  method  used  to  get  around 
this  present  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
In  the  American  way  of  doing  things  let  us 
bring  about  this  change;  let  us  amend  our 
precious  Constitution  *nd  conduct  our  Gov- 
ernment as  George  Washington  advised  us 
In  his  farewell  address: 

"If  In  the  opinion  of  the  people  the  dis- 
tribution or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this  in  one  instance  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  overbalance  In 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient 
benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARK 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ZLLiMoxa 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  I  include  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  on  March 
13.  1945: 


AtrmouzATiON  rot  iNmvrNnoN  on  bzhalt 
or  crrr  or  Chicago  in  pkocxxdincs  Bcroaa 

THX     CIVIL     AEHONAITTICa     BOAHD     CONCTKNtNQ 
PROPOSED  NtW  AIH  HOUTKS  TO   LATIN    AUEXICA 

Whereas  national  poHcles  respecting  air 
transportation  among  the  various  countrlea 
of  the  world  are  now  In  the  making  and  In- 
ternational air  routes  are  being  laid  out,  and 
the  ports  of  entry  into  anJ  exit  from  thla 
country  are  being  selected  for  air  transporta- 
tion; and 

Whereas  air  routes  between  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world  should  be  as  direct  and 
nonclrcuitous  as  the  convenience  and  neces- 
sity of  all  peoples  concerned  will  permit,  and 
the  selection  for  air  transportation  of  porta 
of  entry  Into  and  exit  from  this  country, 
should  be  made  to  the  end  that  such  ports 
shall,  as  far  as  operating  conditions  and 
facilities  will  permit,  further  the  principles 
of  direct  and  nonclrcuitous  flight;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (Federal)  applica- 
tions for  certificates  of  public  convenience 
and  necesslt;?  authorizing  additional  air 
service  In  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Caribbean  area  under  section 
401  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  aa 
amended,  and  known  as  Docket  525  et  al.; 
and 

Whereas  the  center  of  United  States  In- 
dustry rests  squarely  in  and  around  Chi- 
cago; and 

Whereas  Chicago's  present  population  Is 
estimated  at  3,450,000.  and  7,000,000  i>eople 
live  within  a  100-mlle  radius  of  this  city, 
and  10.000.000  live  within  a  150-mlle  radius, 
and  42,000,000  within  a  500-mlle  radius, 
roughly  an  overnight  train  ride  from  Chicago, 
and  within  this  same  500-mlle  radius  are  72 
of  America's  cities  hsCVlng  a  population  of 
50,000  or  moi-e,  and  17  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's 33  major  industrial  areas,  as  com- 
pared to  8  major  industrial  areas  on  the 
east  coast,  3  dn  the  west  coast,  and  5  scat« 
tered  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area 
alone  has  approximately  10.000  Industrial 
establishments  which  normally  produce  7^ 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total  of  factory-made 
goods,  and  Cook  County.  Chicago's  own 
county,  ranks  first  in  Industrial  production 
among  all  the  counties  of  the  United  States, 
and  ChiC£igo  alone  has  approximately  8,000 
wholesale  concerns  and  47.000  retailers;  and 

Whereas  Chicago  Is  the  center  of  the  Na- 
tion's railway  network,  with  21  trunk-line 
railroads,  and  has  45,000  dally  transient  rail 
passengers,  and  Chicago's  switching  district 
dally  handles  approximately  46.000  freight 
cars,  or  more  than  New  York  City  and 
St.  Louis  combined;  and 

Whereas  Chicago  Is  Justly  proud  of  Its  mu- 
nicipal airport,  with  Its  eight  major  commer- 
cial air-line  users  and  dual  runways  in  each 
direction,  which  handled  679.083  passengers 
and  12,600,000  pounds  of  mall  and  340.170 
express  shipments  in  the  year  1943  and  had 
31,130  plane  arrivals  and  21.286  departures; 
and 

Whereas  Chicago  Is  the  world's  fourth  larg- 
est city  and  is  situated  almost  at  the  exact 
geographical  center  of  North  America,  and  Is 
nearer  representative  points  In  Central  and 
South  America  than  is  New  York  City,  a« 
follows: 

Chicago : 

Canal  Zone 3.388 

Santiago .  6.490 

Buenos  Aires 6,  778 

New  York: 

Canal  Zone .  3. 8M 

Santiago .  6, 4«l 

Buenos  Aires 6, 818 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  mu- 
nicipal corporation  created  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois;  and 
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Whereas  .t  owns  the  airport  sdjacent  to  It. 
and  which  la  served  as  a  duly  authorized 
atop  on  reg^jlarly  routed  and  scheduled  com- 
mercial air  serrtce;  and 

Wher«aa  commercial  air  services  already 
authorlced  for  the  city  of  Chicago  have  close 
relationship  to  the  aervlcea  proposed  in  the 
Instant  prcceedlnga,  because  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Inti-reat  and  convenience  and  density 
of  the  city  of  Chicago;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  has  a  property 
interest  in  the  inatant  proceeding,  and  said 
interest  will  not  be  represented  by  other 
partlea  th<-reln:  and 

Whereas  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity requir  •  direct  air  service  between  the  city 
of  Chlcagc  and  cltlee  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Carlbaean  area  under  consideration  in 
this  proceisdlng:  and 

Whereat  this  body  feels  that  Chicago's  vital 
Interest  1e  obtaining  direct  and  unbroken  air 
aervtoe  connecting  it  and  said  Latin  America 
and  Caribbean  cities  will  be  passed  upon  and 
dlapoaed  c>f  In  this  proceeding  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  may  not  have  another  opportunity  to 
present  Its  claim  for  aald  needed  service;  and 
Wtaereai  the  granting  of  leave  for  the  city 
«rf  Chicago  to  Intervene  herein  will  not 
ICDfthcn  the  proceeding  or  unduly  broaden 
the  issue  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Jtesotoed- 

1.  That  the  dty  of  Chicago,  by  Its  mayor, 
ahould  intervene  and  become  a  party  to  this 
[surssillrt.  and  to  any  and  all  other  pro- 
rasrilnti  and  bearlncs.  both  for  international 
and  domestic  air  routes  in  which  the  city's 
intsnsts  may  be  affected,  and  file  briefs  and 
otherwise  participate,  that  Chicago's  inter- 
ests otay  be  protected  and  promoted. 

a.  That  the  corporation  counsel  Is  hereby 
emend  and  directed  to  take  any  and  all 
stsps  ds«msd  necessary  to  obtain  the  objec- 
U««  of  tbe  next  preceding  paragraph. 

S.  T1u.t  a  eopy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  PBMldsnt  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary <^'  State  of  the  United  States,  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Members  from  thU 
State  at  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
Ifsmberi  from  thU  SUU  of  the  United  States 
House  of  BepressnUtlvas. 
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Watekiiif  the  MoHer  of  177« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OXLAROKA 

IN  Tia  HOUSK  or  RKPRBBXNTATIVXS 
Wednesdajf,  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  copy  of  an 
editorial  aippearing  In  the  Tulsa  Daily 
Tribuce  oC  March  24. 1945: 

WATCHora  THX  Mraoxs  or  itt 
(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

What  has  become  of  the  spirit  of  1776? 
Xi  thers  nothing  left  of  that  but  a  stirring 
picture  of  three  men  with  drum  and  fife  and 
Bag?  Itave  we  lost  all  the  courage  and  char- 
acter taat  caused  this  country  to  be?  Are 
we  stKli  a  craven  or  stupid  lot  that  we  will 
allow  Uigenlous  forms  of  corruption  to  bribe 
OB  iau>  cltiaenshlp  imbecility?  It  Is  done 
tn  elsTiffly  subtle  ways. 

Congrees  Is  being  asked  to  investigate  our 
bombei  plant  out  here  on  the  edge  of  town. 
And  It  la  high  time.  There  is  waste  of  men 
and  money  there.  It  is  a  private  enterprise. 
operatiog  in  a  mammoth  shop  that  the  taz- 
payna  built,  l^e  contractor  gets  a  per- 
ecntag<>  o*  the  cost  of  proc'uction.  The  more 
he  can  make  tt  cost,  the  more  he  gets.  Hence 
excesal  -'e  wages  and  mere  workers  than  work. 


And  this  goes  on  all  <  ver  the  country.  What 
do  we  do  about  It?  N  >thlng.  Just  pay  the  bill. 
Up  in  Kansas  CityJ  while  we  were  rtjshlng 
Income  tax  checks  t^  th«  post  office  to  get 
under  the  date  deadlfeie.  one  A.  C.  Utterback. 
one  of  the  three  supervising  examiners  for 
the  Farm  Credit  Adninlstratlon.  sat  as  usual 
at  his  empty  desk  In  the  basement  of  the 
municipal  audltorluii  doing  nothing,  noth- 
ing, and  drawing  $'02  u  month  from  the 
Government  for  doing  nothing.  His  Is  not 
an  Isolated  case.     It  Is  s  sample. 

And  we.  who  are  no  locger  Americans,  who 
have  lost  the  spirll  of  1776.  uncomplain- 
ingly condone  these  |  )llferlng  oractlces  which 
would  hurl  to  Jail  tie  manager  of  any  pri- 
vate Industry  who  sc  flic  bed  from  his  stock- 
holders. 

Look  In  your  Tulsa  telephone  book  and 
count  them  yours<lf.  Listed  under  the 
United  States  Government,  exempting  the 
poet  oflBce,  which  daes  an  exceedingly  effi- 
cient Job  with  a  geiiulEe  shortage  of  man- 
power, the  agencies  of  the  Government  tax 
absorbers  list  49  telephones.  More  tele- 
phones than  the  clt;  ■  of  Tulsa  and  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  combined.  And  all  the  Fed- 
eral business  that  Is  done  In  this  town  could 
be  more  efficiently  Ihat.dled  If  put  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  efflclont  men. 

Were  the  "spirit  of  1776"  stUl  alive  the 
Americans  today  would  not  permit  their 
grafting  Government  to  establish  one  rule 
for  Itself  and  completely  opposite  rules  for 
private  business  an^  cl:l2ens. 

The  Government!  that  we.  by  election, 
chose  to  have  Is  th^  biggest  waster  of  man- 
power in  these  monais  ot  desperate  war  need. 
And  If  there  be  a  shprtJge  of  manpower  that 
hampers  the  war  effart.  then  the  Government 
Itself  comes  pretty  iloej  to  the  threshold  of 
sabotage.  | 

For  the  last  year  ini  a  half  Senator  Harrt 
F.  BrtD.  of  Virginia,  has  been  insistently 
demanding  that  Mul  V.  McNutt.  the  War 
Manpower  CommlsBJom-r,  deliver  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  factual  records  of 
the  need  of  more  tljan  4,000.000  Federal  em- 
ployees at  a  cost  ti>  Xi-it  taxpayers  of  more 
than  $700,000,000  a  jyear. 

McNutt  refuses  tq  be  bothered  by  the  Sen- 

itates.     In  short,  McNutt 

)tliered  with  the  people. 

the  people's  money   Is 

business.    That,  In  es- 

lutt  says.     There   was   a 

time  when  the   "silrl'-,  of   1776" -dominated 

the  council  chambej-s  ot  our  Congress  and  a 

McNutt  would  havelfovnd  himself  out  on  his 

neck.    But  what  dd  w<*  do  about  It?    Not  a 

thing.    The  "spirit  txf  :.776"  Is  dead. 

It  is  Impossible  tit  t\  private  enterprise  to 
raise  the  wages  of  ^an   efficient  white-collar 
worth  the  raise  that  his 
;>ay  him.     But  some  little 
fral   official   who   himself 
who  knows   nothing 
itocratlcally    says.    "You 
jes.    But  we  on  the  In- 
we  ca.    raise  our  wages 
|ve  a  whoop  what  we  do 
we  make  you  pay.     We 
flejje-concocted  economic 
u-  Federal  funds." 
)l«d  to  accept  the  leader- 
^ly  taking  us  Into  a  com- 
munistic state.    Dri  Morley,  the  president  of 
Haverford  College,  tfpd  Dr.  Byrd,  president  of 
the  University  of  M»r'land,  have  within  re- 
cent weeks  declared,  that  we  are  vacating  the 
American  principled  and  practices  to  accept  a 
socialized  state.    >Me  are  leaving  America  to 
go  Russian.    It  is  a  tragic  truth.    The  "spirit 
of  1776"  today  la  nothing  more  than  a  pic- 
ture of  three  men  with  drum  and  fife  and  flag. 
Senator  Btxo  rep^rtJ  a  still  further  alarm- 
ing fact  which  coiiflrms  the  Indictment  of 
our  Government  bv  tliese  two  alert,  intelli- 
gent, and  patriotic  college  heads. 

Senator  Btxo  reports  that  a  careful  review 
of  inquiries  reveala  "  :he  amazing  fact  that 


ate  of  the  United 
doesn't  want  to  be 
What  he  does  wltl 
none  of  the  peopled 
sence.  ts  what  Mc| 


nearly  all  the  bureaucratic  agencies  plan  to 
increase  rather  than  decrease  their  person- 
nrf  In  the  post-war  era."  That  means  an  tin- 
American  nation. 

What  do  we  do?  Nothing.  Just  take  the 
tax  bill  and  get  it  postmarked  before  the 
deadline.    We  Americans  have  become  a  lot 

of  sheep. 

In  his  investigation  Senator  Btrd  has  har- 
vested a  crop  of  letters  of  digust  and  indigna- 
tion written  by  bureaucratic  employees  who 
are  magnlflcently  pair*  for  Idleness.  Picking 
out  some  at  random  be  calls  attention  to 
such  attitudes  as  this: 

One  young  man.  drawn  to  a  lucrative  Fed- 
eral Job  In  Washington,  writes:  "For  days 
after  I  arrived  In  Washington  I  sat  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Finally  I  couldn't  stand 
the  waste,  disorganization,  and  idleness  and 
resigned.  When  I  did  so  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment aald,  'You  are  a  fool.  You  might 
as  weU  have  some  of  this  money.  If  you 
don't  take  it  someone  else  will.'  "  And  the 
majority  of  the  American  citizens  have  voted 
to  maintain  this  kind  of  economic  rascality 
and  indecency. 

In  a  Federal  office  outside  of  Washington 
there  is  a  lawyer  who  gives  practically  his 
entire  time  to  his  private  practice,  but  who, 
being  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  for  $6,500  a 
year,  drops  Into  the  Government  office  to 
report  "present"  and  collect  his  political  pay. 
And  we,  the  taxpayers,  pay  for  his  pilfering. 
Senator  Btrd  tells  Congress  that  there  are 
over  6.000.000  on  the  public  pay  roll  now. 
One  person  for  every  two  persons  In  the 
armed  forces  of  our  country  is  drawing  a 
parasitic  pay  beyond  the  worth  of  the  kind 
of  work  they  could  do.  if  there  were  work  for 
them  to  do.  while  our  boys  who  are  bearing 
the  brtmt  of  battle  receive  a  paltry  pay,  with 
no  right  to  strike  and  no  regulation  of  the 
hotirs  they  are  willing  to  put  on  their  Job. 

The  once  proud  America,  the  Republic  of 
our  songs,  our  legends,  and  our  llteratiue.  Is 
gone.  Once  every  American  was  Inspired  by 
the  goepel  of  the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  BUl  of 
RighU  is  gone.  "Sweet  land  of  liberty"  is  no 
longer  a  sweet  land  of  song.  The  American 
people  are  no  longer  American,  they  have  be- 
come a  bunch  of  sptnelesb  saps.  And  the  day 
will  come  when  this  bureaucracy  will  have  no 
taxable  people  left  to  plunder.  Then  we  will 
be  Russian.  And  that  Is  deflnltefy  what  this 
administration  is  leading  us  to. 

And  we.  the  once  strong,  self-reliant,  proud 
Americans.  sUnd  by  to  see  the  "spirit  of  1776" 
murdered.  And  who  murdered  the  "spirit  oX 
1776"?     We  ourselves  did. 


worker.     He  may 
company  wishes  to 
two-spot   of   a  Fet 
never  ran   a  buslr 
about    business,    a| 
cannot  raise  these 
side,  we  Federal  boj 
because  we  don't 
with  the  Ux  morxj 
are  on  our  gay 
Jag.     Hoopey  with 
We  are  being  schc 
ship  that  Is  deflnit 
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Saviof  •  Effected  by  the  Bureaa  of  the 
Badfet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2S,  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  Hon.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  concerning 
mimeographed  releases.  I  am  sure  this 
letter  will  prove  interesting.    It  follows: 

ExscuTivx  OmcE  or  rax  PsxsmKNT, 

BtntxAu  or  thx  Btrocrr. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  24. 1945. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cocrxan. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Mt  Dxab  Mx.  Cochran;  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  February  12,  1945.  concern- 
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^?t'orz^:sst;rt.oT?;ra,s?s>x::  rfs^rperi^a?"¥jrhr^°.^f^  ^^  the  adaimatr.tio„-s  p«ucy  or  h^. 

tlon.  You  also  raised  a  question  as  to  the  total  reduction  of  approximately  45  000  000  °^°*  ^^^^^  operations  on  the  cost-plus- 
extent  Government  agencies  are  issuihg  copies  annually  .ww.w«i  ^^  basis.  Many  consider  that  this  policy 
mimeographed  relea^es^  p          consumed-                                       Ton.,  ^'^"  ^  pointed  to  as  perhaps  the  No.  1 

A  member  of  my  staff  has  made  a  personal  calendar  yekr  1943                           la^  post-war  scandal  for  Investigation. 

Sr^Co^^Ta^l,^  i:^^asr^rrw"°o?  2;  -^^-<^-  //ariLTce-sUm-^^-u:  f^Z  ^-  speaker,  my  constituents  either 

facts  detei^i  led  as  a  result  of  your  suggS!                 „^    ,,                                     ^'"'^^  "\5  anonymously  or  request  me  not 

tlon,  I  have  nscommended  that  such  rele^es.                   Reduction,  38.5  percent 15,  400  to  use  their  names  for  fear  of  losing  their 

which  appear  to    >e  necessary  to  the  Recon-  Periodicals  published  (500  or  more  In  clrcula-  JO*^  °^  °^  suffering  reprisals.     However, 

structlon  Finance  Corporation's  function  as  tlon):  they  are  patriotic  citizens  and  want  their 

a   surplus-property-c  isposal    agency,   be   re-              Number  published  In  1942 1,100  Representatives  in  Congress  to  know  that 

produced  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.     This               Number  published  at  present 324  conditions  are  not  right      Many  Mem- 

"^^"^it '*"''"  I"  ♦**"'^^°"*^?''^°^-                        Tj^ -,Ac            .             bers  of  this  House  have  addressed  them - 

with  respeot  to  yDur  general  inquiry  re-                  Reduction.  70.5  percent 776  selves  m  this  House  to  this  sublect    and 

gardlng  the  extent  that  Government  agencies  Weight  of  paper  used  (base:  1.000  sheets  size  It  mit  beSlmitt^d  that  tbe  br^^^^^^ 

are   Issuing   mlmeogmphed   releases,  may   I  25"x38")-  it  muii,  ue  aamuiea  mat  ir.e  ureaK-ao^^n 

report  as  follows:  Average  \telght  In  1942                          120  Pollcy  is  due  to  come  before  long. 

I  have  assigned  staff  to  develop  good  prac-  Average  weight  at  present                       80  ^   think    the    following    letter    from    a 

tices  In  the  entire  field  of  reproduction,  con-                                                                      worker  in  the  Douglas  plant  at  Tulsa. 

servatlon,   and    salvage   of   paper.     This   In-  Reduction.  33.3  percent                       40  Okla..  is  illustrative  of  my  point: 

mPnrP^?ntVn."?ilSoi^'w«r  w^.,*^,*  ^b"'"/       ^''^^"^  ^°'^  clearance  received: I  want  to  add  another  person  Is  tired  of 

i^nJi^^i^n  of  n7  nS        f^T.'   ^''h    ^°'                                              -—  ^  »<^  »'"«y.  »°*»  '°^  ^  ^^^le  Week  they  did 

'ciVn^SXcm^Tfo  r;  ^iJ  ^S^Z                     «-'"^^-'  ^^  P— t 55.  5  not  -ma  ^„.  nor  t,    Jj              \^, 

has  resulted  In  the  Issuance  of  severafln-  ^  In  addition  to  conservation  measures,  the  ^iSnnS^  c^ul^n't^    tJem    so   tSev^d 

structlons    and    regxUatlons    to    all    Federal  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Initiated  an  in-  d^^   under   the   nl^orm^lJif?  a^e    built 

agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov-  tensive   paper   salvage   program.    Since    the  S°der  ?he  nlanes      "SevTe  ^r  thlnlanM 

ernment.     A  few  specific  examples  of  econo-  Initiation  of  this  program  In  July  1943,  the  Jefo/e  thev  i?e  out  ^  wh^e^s   s^d  a  iSt  hW 

mles  effected  are  enumerated  In  the  following  P^P"  salvage  by  the  Federal   agencies  has  fnirt*  th!L  n?«n«  »n7«!m!'  «.«  JL^*  1^ 

paragraphs:                                                           *  Increased    from    12.300   tons   pe?  month    to  ["^^l^               ^ 

During  the   period   July   1,   1941,  through  *2.100  tons  per  month  In  December  1944.  an           J;„„    ^.^    ♦v,-^    4.    », ♦,-, 

September  25,  1942.  a  Joint  review  of  dated  increase  of  over  340  percent  J^^    *^  I    . k  *    ,wv          w^^      wasted 
periodicals  by  this  Bureau  and  the  agencies  As  Indicated  above,  this  Bureau  has  stressed  7^"^  "?  ^°^  "^f  ^  T  *^?  ^           ^ 
resulted  in  the  elimination  of  239  publlca-  ^^^  conservation  and  salvage  of  paper  and  ®       ^    minutes  time, 
tlons  and  in  the  reduced  distribution  of  284  reduction  of  cost  which  includes  determlna-  There  is  too  much  time  spent  in  the  lead- 
more,  tlon  of  the  proper  method  of  reproduction  nien  hugging  and  wrestling  with  the  girls. 

The  Isstian  :e  of  Budget  Circulars  A-17  and  °'  forms  and  publications.    In  many  cases  It  Is  Douglas  pollcy  if  a  boy  Is  eligible  for 

A-20   reduce<l   the   annual   use   of   7,500,000  where  a  small  number  of  copies  are  required,  the  draft  he  is  promoted  at  once  and  a  defer- 

poimds  of  paper  valued  at  $1,250,000.  mimeographing  or  other  processing  has  been  ment  Is  asked,  and  I  have  noticed  ever  since 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Govern-  determined  to  be  the  cheapest  method  of  I  have  been  working  out  there.  I  am  an 
ment  Printing  Office  estimated  that  compll-  reproduction.  Available  figures  show  that  Inspector  out  there,  and  the  other  day  I  was 
ance  with  regulation  No.  4  will  save  8,500,000  during  fiscal  year  1944,  17,367  processed  doc-  asked  to  try  a  part  on  the  ship,  and  the  lead- 
pounds  of  paper  anriually.  uments  and  19,667  printed  documents  were  man  was  wrestling  with  one  of  the  girls  until 

The  above  results,  and  untold  numbers  of  reproduced  by  the  executive  and  legislative  he  couldn't  stamp  It  out  if  he  had  to  do  that 

others  not  listed,  although   impressive  and  branches  of  the  Federal  Government.     How-  before  I  could  try  It.    They  wont  let  me  work 

noteworthy,  do  not  In  any  way  tell  the  full  •'*'"•  processing  is  recommended  onlv  where  as  I  want  to.    If  I  step  over  what  they  call 

story.    For  instance,  our  Circular  A-38  out-  **  **  ^lie  most  economical  method.  my  position,  I  am  given  a  reprimand.    •    •    • 

lines,  m  detail,  essentials  of  administrative  Your  interest  In  this  matter  is  appreciated  I  could  do  all  I  have  to  do  in  3  hours,  and 

control  of  thtsse  fields  for  use  by  all  agencies.  »nd  my  staff  will  continue  its  active  interest  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  to  make  out  Uks 

Savings  which  are  reoultlng  therefrom  cannot  *n  this  field  and  will  investigate  any  similar  i  am  busy.    Here  awhile  back  I  would  slip 

be  estimated.  Instances  you  may  wish  to  call  to  our  atten-  over  on  other  places  and  buy  out  things  when 

In  addition,  this  Bureau  Is  required  by  the  "O"!-    „             ,  1  see  a  red  light  on  and  no  one  answers  it.    I 

Federal   Reports   Aci    of   1942   to  review   all  very  truly  yours.  ^ant  keep  from  going  over,  and  I  did  that 

forms  to  be  used   f  ir  the  collection  of  In-  Hasold  D.  SMrrw,  .^ntll  I  got  sick  and  was  off.  so  then  the  super- 

rormatlon  by  Federal  agencies.    During  the  2-  Director.  ^„op  jgu^d  out  then  how  much  1  was  doing, 

year  period,  January  1   1943.  to  December  31.                             «,  when  I  come  back  I  was  given  my  orders. 

were  made  in   the   number  of  respondents.                                          f  .♦  ^k    h      T^^  '     He  is  a  married  man 

number  of  c<ples.  and  format.    For  example.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^ISl^L^^,  ^  ^^"^  "l""  fl?"^  l!'  %""* 

a  recent :action  involved  the  printing  of  40.-  ^      i^-t-^laxviw,  sometimes  he  Is  gone  out  of  his  position  for 

000,000  (joplei.    As  a  result  of  Bureau  Inltla-  **'  ^  ^^^'^  *^^  sometimes  longer,  and  I  Just  can't 

tlve.  the  si»j  of  the  form  was  reduced  to  11  AU    rvnnri!  R    QTUWARi:  Jl*w  ^  stand  It  because  I  can't  answer  his 

about  one-hiilf  resulting  in  a  saving  of  ap-  "^*^-  "tUKbt  B.  MJlWAOt  light.    But  that  is  all  right.    He  Is  a  man. 

proximately  i»  tons  of  paper.    Also   because  or  Oklahoma  and  he  Is  of  draft  age.  so  he  can  do  anything. 

Of  this  control  by  U>e  Bureau,  agencies  con-  jj.  -^  „^^             RKPRESiCNTATTVFq  "^^^  ^  l°>,^5*f  *°  °"^  ^^*"  ^^L^  ^^"^f 

suit  with  thn  Bureau  and  screen  their  forms  ™  ^^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  exempted  that  they  are  not  needed  at  all. 

;   ore  carefully  prior  to  submission  for  ap-  Wednesday   March  28    1945  There  are  plenty  of  older  men  can  take  his 

proval  which  results  in  large  savings  which  place.     Also    an    Inspector,    my    supervisor, 

cannot  be  ai«\u-ately  measured.  Mr.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.      Mr.  ^r&gs  how  he  sends  to  Missouri  and  geu  his 

The  Bureau  was  also  Instrumental  In  set-  Speaker,  many  of  my  constituents  who  cigarettes   and   do    not   pay   State    tax   and 

ting  up,  in  Uie  Office  of  War  Information,  the  are  employees   in   some  of  the  defense  *^^n't  for  some  time.    It  makes  my  blood 

Inter-Agency  Publications  Committee  which  industries,  and  particularly  of  the  Doug-  *'°"  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^°'^^  '"^'^  **™«-     *     '     * 

screens    the    Informational    publications    of  i^r  Aircraft  Cn  •«!  hnmhpr  ncopmhlv  nlanf  ^  ''^^  someone  would  come  Into  the  plant 

the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern-  ^  i^«    have  writTen  mrtheir  SSf  '"^'^  ^^'  ^  ^"'^  *^^  "^^  ^^^^  ^  ^"^'^ 

ment.    The  following  savings  on  informa-  ai^   ^-uisa,  nave  written  me  tneir  expe-  pig^gg  jjQ  ^^^     jjj^         ^^^   ^g  jj  ^ 

tlonal   publications  have   been   reported   by  riences   and   detailed   numerous   specific  should  see  it  I  would  lose  my  Job  or  be  black- 

that  committee :  instances  of  a  waste  of  manpower  in  these  baUed  out  at  the  plant. 

As  a  result  of  ths  establishment  of  pub-  plants.     The  public,  in  my  district  and  But  I  sure  want  something  done. 

Ucation  review  servloes  in  agencies,  42,317,000  elsewhere,  has  sensed  this  situation  long  p.  s.— This  Is  in  response  to  the  clipping 

copies  of  publicatiorj  and  press  releases  were  ago.     They  think  and  say  that  it  is  due  I  read  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
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Mil  OD«ueIl,  •i  DaTenpwt,  Iowa 


referee  In  football 
the  third  man  In 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  Tax  HOUSE  OF  RZPRSSSNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  ICARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Weaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  outstanding 
•ervlce  rendered  by  John  CDonnell.  «f 
Davenport.  Iowa,  in  behalf  of  our  men 
servln<{  in  the  armed  forces.  Mr.  CDon- 
nell has  conducted  a  weekly  letter  in  the 
Davenport  (Iowa>  Democrat,  under  the 
Utle  of  "Dear  Joe."  and  his  service  has 
been  iso  outstanding  as  to  earn  great 
prftiae  from  the  readers  of  that  paper 
which  has  a  very  large  circulation 
ttxrourhout  eastern  Iowa. 

The  service  rendered  by  Mr.  OTtonnell 
Is  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  can 
be  doiie  on  the  home  front  to  help  the 
morala  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  serving  In  the  armed  forces  far  from 
home.  I  am  including  here  a  statement 
of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  service  by  Mr.  Hugh 
BarrtMm.  managing  editor  of  the  Daven- 
port (Iowa)  Democrat: 


mixiona  ov  woch  oo  ottt  to  "oka*  jos" 

nnwooa  john  o'bokksll'b  novkl  plan 
(By  Bugh  BarrlaoD,  managing  editor) 

An  IdM  haa  grown  into  a  3,000.000- word 
propoaiitton  encircling  the  globe  and  pro- 
SMUBe«4  by  many  boya  In  far-<tutant  lamia 
aa  tiM  iiraataat  morale  buUder  they  have  eeen. 

n  li  tHe  weekly  "Dear  Joe"  letter  in  the 
Dav«n|iQrt  dowat  Democrat,  a  letter  which 
hat  a  weeUy  muiimun  i4  7.000  «or<t«  bul 
wbMh  more  often  aireu-hee  to  u  mAxti  ct>l> 
umoa  (if  type  and  around  14.000  wortU. 

Tbe  keiier  lo  a  boy  lu  eervtce  la  a  auudai 
featuns 

Ilk  AJTMI  IMt  ,Mia  ODonneli.  aporU  edt* 
tor  of  (be  Democrat,  muUed  over  iht  plan  of 
ftvlng  Uke  boyi  in  uniform  eomething  extra, 
■ometblag  that  waa  not  contained  m  the 
dally  rm  of  new*,  sporta,  or  otherwUe.  eome* 
thing  %hat  would  have  the  touch  of  houM 
In  IX, 

He  started  wrtting  a  we^cly  letter,  a  two- 
eolumn  affair,  to  a  mythical  boy  In  service 
he  called  "Dear  Joe."  In  a  short  space  of 
time  he  had  the  tint  proof  that  he  had  hit 
on  eomething  because  the  servicemen  started 
to  write  back. 

Before  long  the  letters  began  to  come  not 
only  from  varlotxa  parts  of  the  United  States 
but  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  Then 
O'Donnell  swiuhed  his  original  idea  a  bit. 
He  not  only  printed  these  letters  from  the 
boys  but  be  answered  each  one  In  the  paper. 

8o  "Dear  Joe"  grew  and  grew  into  quite 
a  big  boy.  The  weekly  letter  Jumped  from 
two  colimins  to  four  oolxunns.  then  to  six 
oolumns  and  to  eight  columns,  or  one  full 
page.  It  did  not  stop  there.  "Dear  Joe" 
reached  over  to  the  second  page,  to  10  solid 
ooltmina.  to  12,  to  14.  and  It  has  filled  two 
full  pages  of  16  columns  more  than  once. 

Something  like  2.000.000  words  have  flowed 
through  O'Donnell  s  typewriter  since  August 
of  IMa  to  the  boys  all  over  the  world.  This 
la  not  part  of  his  regular  Job  on  the  Demo- 
crat. It  occupies  his  extra  hours,  and  It  Is 
gratia  on  his  part  for  In  addition  to  editing 
Dear  Joe.  he  fUla  his  regular  roles  as  sports 
•dltor  and  theater  editor  of  the  paper,  he  Is 
a  Big  Ten  Conference,  college,  and  high  school 


ard  t>aaketbaxl  and  he  ia 
thi:  ring  at  national  col- 
legiate boxing  mktches.  In  addition,  his 
banquet  tour  on  iLfter-dlnner  speeches  goes 
around  the  clock  0:1  tl:e  calendar.  And  there 
are  two  young  sons  in  his  family  who  come 
of  attention. 
The  letters  com(  frcm  seamen,  third  class, 
to  conunanders  of  the  Navy,  from  privates 
to  colonels  in  the  A-Tny,  from  privates  to 
majors  In  the  Maries  from  the  Co&Bt  Guard 
and  the  Seabees. 

The  feminine  angle  pf  the  service  Ls  In- 
cluded, too,  for  irrltlng  to  O'Donnell,  and 
getting  answers  lii  re'.urn.  are  the  WAVBS. 
WAC's,  ladles  of  the  MARINES,  the  SPARS, 
to  say  nothing  of   he  :aur8e8. 

The  letters  corie  from  Australia  to  the 
Aleutians  on  thej»aclflc  side,  from  Italy  to 
England  on  the  Buropean  side,  from  north 
Africa  to  China — v  herever  the  Americans  are 
fighting,  there  yoi  will  find  Dear  Joe.  In 
fact,  one  way  to  l:eep  up  with  the  advance 
of  the  American  bfrn  is  to  follow  the  weekly 
Dear  Joe  for  the  ^d'esses  tell  the  tale. 

O'Donnell's  Idea  is  not  strictly  local  in  ap- 
peal. Boys  in  uniilona  who  have  never  seen 
Davenport  have  w^ttin.  The  Dear  Joe  idea 
appeals  to  them  becaiMe  through  it  they 
get  to  know  what  pt^i>r  fellows  in  service  all 
over  the  world  ekt  thinking  and  wriUng. 
The  kid  in  Saipanj  retids  a  letter  from  a  boy 
In  China:  a  soldier  in  the  Aleutians  reads 
what  a  sailor  whc^  wus  in  on  D-day  writes, 
aiMl  a  flyer  over  ln|  Pnmce  gets  to  learn  what 
esUblishing  a  beachhead  on  Leyte  waa  like, 
right  from  a  beachpeader  himself. 

Then  there  ia  t^e  IQear  Joe  Club,  eligible 
for  which  are  ttapse  In  service  who  have 
written  to  O'Donnell  or  who  have  been  in- 
terviewed by  him  While  at  home  The  P.  8. 
on  the  official  ca^d  lUU  the  members  Just 
right;  "No  dues,  mo  oOcers.  no  meetings,  no 
coUectlona.    Meml^eraJiip  parlod;  Forever." 

And  boys  from  |  all  over  the  world  have 
written  In,  aafetngjto  !3ecome  members.  The 
ftrat  1.000  are  now!  In  the  club. 

Thai  0'Donnel)[a  Dear  Joe  is  building 
morale  among  theiaervtoemeu  is  seen  in  Just 
a  tew  excerpts  takin  from  letter*  at  random: 
loae|\h  A  McOralh.  itnrekeeper.  third  rlaia, 
U<  8  S  NatJNiN.  in  ith*  ^RTinc  "J«^hnnl•.  you 
are  doing  ot^e  of  ii\*  (r«n<ie«t  jivba  ptviaibla 
un  your  'Dear  Jvw'  M>»ft.  and  I.  like  bvtndredi 
or  oUkcr  fallow*,  iftiih  to  add  mv  small  voM 
oftbaaks.  t>«ae«^ei»rvtcemenishe«ufroM 
all  over  the  countiry,  but  non*  o(  tiMm  art 
in  a  claa*  with  yojirs.'* 

OorpaiffPvtenbo.  the  Aleutians :  "Xwant 
to  tell  you  how  ^uch  yovir  Dear  Joe  paga 
doea  for  a  guy,  ^fs  like  a  l>reath  of  good 
Midwestern  air  whjen  It  arrives.  I  receive  It 
from  a  cousin  mhp  vorks  on  a  rival  news- 
paper. 

jn.  Prance:  "I  have  en- 
B*ters  of  the  different  fel- 
tmd  chum  around  with 
•nt  scattered  all  over  the 
is  really  the  only  way  I 
have  of  knowing  where  these  fellows  who  are 
doing  such  a  splenjdld  Job  are.  Don't  let  up 
on  your  efforts."     1 

Corp.  Ed.  Burlinaame,  Belgliim:  "As  far  as 
I  know  there  are  few  men  who  are  doing  such 
a  grand  Job  for  a  bunch  of  grand  guys.  The 
Dear  Joe  page  la  !  really  a  morale  builder. 
Keep  up  the  good  t^ork  for,  after  all,  morale 
Is  the  greatest  thlnfe  in  the  Army." 

Lt.  Richard  Cortin,  Germany:  "Our  divi- 
sion has  been  flghtl  ag,  dying,  and  winning  m 
the  Huertgen  Fore(  t  and,  perhaps  that  will 
be  a  better  explani  tlon  for  my  lack  of  cor- 
respondence, but  wlU  you  please  make  me  a 
member  of  the  Dear  Joe  Club?" 

Prt.  (Ist  cl.)  LeeiRoy  Hennings,  England: 
*T  was  woimded  in  one  of  the  big  pushes 
and  rtished  back  here.  I'm  Just  getting 
caught  up  with  tiy  Dear  Joe  reading.  I 
didn't  know  what  t  be  Dear  Joe  Club  was  all 
about    untU    my   membership    card    arrived 


Lt.  O.  O.  Patter 
Joyed  reading  the 
lows  I  taed  to  kno 
but  who  are  at  pre 
world.     Your  page 
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yesterday.  Oee,  Johnny,  that's  really  swell 
and  thanks  a  lot." 

M.  Sgt.  Ralph  L.  Johnnston.  Italy:  'T.  ran 
into  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  and  was 
very  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  that  he  had 
a  collection  of  about  35  back  Issues  of  the 
Democrat.  Among  them  were  seven  of  your 
famotis  Sunday  Issue.  I  cant  tell  you. 
Johnny.  Just  how  much  I  enjoyed  reading 
you  Dear  Joe  page.  It  was  almoet  like  walk- 
ing down  Third  Street  again.  After  nearly 
18  months  overseas.  It  was  Just  like  money 
from  home." 

MaJ.  L.  P.  Paul,  Pacific:  "Tour  Dear  Joe 
page  has  been  coming  to  me  these  past  18 
months  via  letters  from  my  parents,  and  I 
await  each  week's  patter  with  anticipation 
Inasmuch  as  many  of  my  old  friends  are 
mentioned." 


How  World  Peace  Can  Succeed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOXADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, March  27,  at  10:30  p.  m.,  over  Sta- 
tion WTOP,  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System.  I  delivered  the  following  ad- 
dress on  How  World  Peace  Can  Succeed. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  be  Invited  to  speak 
on  this  program.  I  am  the  more  deeply 
honored  becauae  I  am  asked  to  speak  to  you 
at  a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  dramatlo 
climax  In  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

It  la  true  that  w*  are  on  the  threahoid 
of  a  great  decUlun.  That  tfeoUlon  may  lead 
us  either  to  an  era  ot  paaca  or  to  an  epoch 
or  auioidal  autf*  and  Mootfy  oottatel^  ooaa* 
aloAal  tt  aoi  constant.  It  o«r  iitlllMi  li 
•ound.  our  Nation  and  tht  worM  wlU  enjry 
a  future  of  concord  and  proaperity.  It  our 
iialilun  la  faulty,  then  we  wiU  ptungt  tor* 
ward  to  an  uncertain  destiny,  mtngitd  and 
parhapa  saturated,  with  the  periodic  agouM* 
or  blood,  sweat,  toll,  and  tears. 

Tha  nwtt  time  perhapa,  tt  wUl  be  our  own 
dUca  which  will  endtire  the  ravv^w  of  bombs 
or  the  tormentous  pain  of  the  gao  barrage. 
That's  what  our  mUltary  men  say.  Pallurw 
to  respond  to  the  responsibility  for  the  de- 
cision for  peace  means  dire  catastrophe  and 
painful   calamity   in   the   relenUess   futiu-e. 

It  is  therefore  and  Indeed  a  time  for  deci- 
sion. The  courses  and  ttirns  through  which 
the  United  States  waa  embroiled  in  this  war 
have  proved  that  we  have  got  to  take  com- 
mand of  our  destiny.  That  destiny  is  now 
only  settled  by  our  own  wUl  to  take  up  the 
chaUenge  of  whether  we  shall  again  be  as- 
sailed, or  whether  we  will  do  all  in  our  power 
to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  war  from  ever 
occurring  again.  Prom  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  come  the  answers 
that  our  people  are  now  ready  to  take  up 
the  task  of  avoiding  any  further  world  con- 
flicts. We  are  ready  to  accept  that  under- 
taking with  virile  energy  and  firm  determi- 
nation. 

Now  to  put  that  purpose  to  the  stem  reality 
of  accompllEhment,  we  are  forced  to  adopt 
methods  and  plans  and  systems  and  schemes 
of  organization.  You  and  I  remember  that 
after  the  last  war  there  was  a  cry  very  slm- 
Uar  to  the  present  one,  that  a  league  of  all 
the  powers  be  formed  to  guarantee  the  world 
against  the  recurrence  of  armed  conflict  again 
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on  this  earth.  At  that.  It  waa  not  the  flrxt 
time  that  cations  had  formed  leagues  and 
compacts  for  the  prevention  of  war.  This 
Idea  of  preventing  war  has  had  its  beginning 
very  far  Intt)  the  recesses  of  history. 

But  every  time  taat  one  league  for  peace 
failed  another  one  In  later  years  was  tried 
to  take  its  j  lace  It  is  not  so  long  ago— In 
fact  it  Is  wl  iiin  the  memory  of  most  of  us 
In  these  days — when  President  Wilson  went 
to  Paris  to  found  a  new  world  league.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  a  profound  stuoeni  of  his- 
tory and  a  great  scholar  in  the  science  of 
government.  With  other  delegates  from 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  and  Italy,  he 
evolved  the  liist  League  of  Nations.  We  have 
but  to  scan  the  documents  of  that  time  to 
discover  how  every  method  and  safeguard 
was  adopted  to  insure  that  with  that  or- 
ganization fcr  world  peace,  war  could  never 
again  break  cut  to  despoil  the  races  of  man- 
kind. 

We  can  nad  from  the  records  of  that 
time  that  prcfound  discussions  took  place  to 
work  out  th<'  very  l:>est  means  to  stop  war. 
No  stone  was  left  unturned,  either  in  the  mil- 
itary approach  or  In  the  Idealistic  goals. 
And  then,  to),  as  they  are  doing  today,  they 
were  careful  to  make  the  representation  of 
the  small  motions  ks  equitable  as  possible 
with  the  big  nations  All  those  questions  of 
voting  and  Ciecldlng  came  up  then  Just  as 
they  do  now.  The3f  tried  hard.  Just  as  is 
being  done  now,  to  satisfy  all  the  require- 
ments for  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

And  what's  more,  they  tried  as  t>est  they 
coult  to  ptmlsh  and  stifle  any  aggressor.  We 
all  know  how  in  and  out  of  Congress  the 
argument  is  put  up  that  this  new  world 
organization  Khould  have  power  to  enforce  Its 
decisions,  and  the  method  now  being  talked 
about  Is  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional police  force.  Well,  the  Idea  of  an  in- 
ternatlonal  pi^lce  foice  waa  proposed  for  the 
old  league.  It  was  considered  as  defeating 
the  idea  for  which  the  League  wus  organ* 
l»ed,  nan^ely,  to  prevent  war,  Tliey  argued 
that  an  inteinaUonta  police  force  In  itaall 
would  oauaa  war— or  a  Uttle  war.  at  laaaW- 
by  havtitg  to  punlalt  or  laolate  and  dalial 
an  aggreaaor.  So  what  did  ihev  dof  <n«ey 
tava  up  Ui*  kdea  or  an  Inteniaiional  (Hvllca 
twn  attd  dfClded  that  t^ey  c^mUl  do  much 
baltar  Ity  aa  ecot\otuic  quarantine  thrown 
About  Um  aifiaaMT.  Xh»y  argued  that  it 
ih*  aut^  which  w«nt  to  war  was  deprived 
ot  the  means  of  mal.litg  war,  then  he  could 
not  carry  or  his  warlike  campaigns.  He 
would  be  forced  to  quit.  And  thus,  both  the 
tdaa  of  refratalng  from  wat  on  the  part  of 
the  League  ar d  Uie  prevention  of  armed  as- 
sault by  an  aggressoi-  would  he  safeguarded. 
War  by  that  procedure  would  forever  be  ban- 
ished from  the  earth  and  the  world  would 
be  on  the  rot  d  to  er  Joy  a  long  era  of  peace 
and  prosperit/. 

But  what  happened?  With  all  the  elab- 
orate safeguards  to  make  a  peaceful  world,  at 
the  very  first  test  the  whole  structure  was 
Incapable  of  even  enlorcing  these  mild  safe- 
gxiards  of  quirantinmg  an  aggressor.  The 
nations  b€lon;;ing  to  the  League  were  utterly 
Incapable  of  hrowing  about  the  wrongdoer 
even  the  slightest  cordon  of  restraint  and  he 
went  his  way  committing  all  the  depreda- 
tions of  war. 

The  first  break-down  In  the  old  League's 
efficacy  occurred  when  Japan  invaded  Man- 
churia in  1931.  Just  12  years  after  she  had 
put  her  signature  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Hince  them  she  has  en- 
croached upon  Chinese  territory  untU  fehe  has 
extended  her  dominion  over  a  large  part  of 
the  whole  Continent  of  Asia.  And  yet,  while 
all  this  was  going  ot,  the  powers,  even  the 
signatories  to  the  Letgue.  treated  her  with  a 
deferent  regard,  while  urging  her  in  soft 
though  Ineffective  tones  to  desist  from  her 
predatory  conquests.    We  all  know   to  our 
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lamentable  sorrow  how  the  United  SUtes 

Just  to  keep  Japan  from  warring  on  us — sold 
her  the  scrap  iron  she  needed,  needed  in  tvirn 
to  make  war  on  us. 

That  was  the  first  break -down.  Then 
there  was  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Musso- 
lini in  1935,  the  war  in  Spain  fomented  by 
members  of  the  League,  and  flnaUy  the  great 
catastrophe  into  which  the  whole  world  has 
been  bathed  In  blood. 

Now  the  new  world  organization,  since  the 
old  had  rejected  the  Idea  of  an  International 
police,  the  new  world  organization  is  going  to 
adopt  it.  After  all,  if  the  members  of  the 
league  cotild  not  unite  on  the  enforcement 
of  an  economic  blockade,  how  will  they  ever 
unite  on  the  use  of  armed  forces  to  put  down 
an  aggressor?  I  say  that  they  won't 
Well,  what  then? 

To  make  nations  satisfied  and  peaceful  we 
must  remove  the  fundamental  causes  of  war. 
Reading  that  masterful  book.  The  Gentle- 
men Talk  of  Peace,  by  WUliam  B.  Ziff,  In  my 
view,  there  we  will  find  a  solution.  Ziff  out- 
lines the  causes  of  war,  arising  as  they  do 
from  economic  and  territorial  alms  as  well  as 
the  need  for  everyone  to  make  a  living.  The 
causes  of  war  emanate  from  the  need  for 
markets,  the  demand  for  raw  material,  the 
desire  for  tillable  land,  the  necessity  of  access 
to  the  sea,  and  the  chance  to  live  In  the 
world  with  as  much  of  the  world's  wealth  as 
is  sufficient  for  their  legitimate  alms.  When 
these  prime  essentials  in  a  nation's  life  are 
lacking  then  that  nation  will  fight.  The  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  has  proved  this 
beyond  doubt  at  every  turn  in  the  course  of 
our  history.  What  we  wanted  we  obtained: 
obtained  for  the  realization  of  our  own 
destiny.  Great  Britain  has  done  so  time  and 
again.     Russia  is  doing  it  today. 

Ziff  points  out  that  treaties,  pacU.  and 
alliances  mean  nothing  when  the  national 
welfare  ia  at  aUke.  I  could  enumerau  a 
aeore  of  pacts  In  the  last  90  years  which  were 
entered  Into  In  good  faith  and  were  bmken 
when  the  needs  ot  one  of  tl>e  slgnatoriefi  went 
couhter  to  the  provlaions  of  its  »lgn»Hj  xmder- 
takli\g,  Theee  »»:r**n^''»t«  iMi  papei^wt^o 
matter  how  w«4l'iuten«uvned-  wlU  not  pre- 
vant  a  nation  fn>m  goinii  to  war  whan  tia 
uatlotMk)  tntereeta  are  at  Make. 

tiff  dividaa  the  world  into  ec^^tomic  ♦«« 
title*,  where  th«w  entities  are  nelt-cvM^tained 
where  they  hate  all  that  they  need— and 
hence  where  all  causes  for  war  have  been 
removed  because  they  have  what  they  need. 
This  plan  or  world  stabUiiation.  to  me.  la 
well  worth  studying.  I  can  see  in  It  the 
answer  to  many  of  the  questions  we  are  all 
asking  about  the  new  world  organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
the  greatesft  respect  for  all  the  delegates  of 
the  United  Nations  who  will  meet  in  San 
Francisco.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  Ideal  of  a  peaceful 
world.  As  the  program  stands,  however,  they 
are  missing  the  mark — they  are  not  taking 
Into  consideration  the  fundamental  bases 
which  can  insure  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Already  we  are  hearing  echoes  from  across 
the  seas  that  with  or  without  agreement, 
big  powers  are  going  to  do  Just  exactly  what 
they  wish  done.  Have  you  not  noticed  how 
Russia  disliked  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ru- 
mania, Nicolai  Radescu,  and  replaced  him 
with  a  man  of  Its  own  choosing  in  Petru 
Groza?  And  even  Winston  Chxirchill,  when 
the  question  of  colonies  was  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Yalta,  opposed  bringing  in  colonies 
at  all,  even  into  the  agenda  at  San  Francisco, 
becaiise,  as  he  said,  he  did  not  want  the 
Angers  of  52  nations  fumbling  with  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  the  British  Empire. 

And  when  Mr.  Churchill  was  answering 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  mem- 
ber urged  that  Britain  support  a  league  which 
had  authority  to  prevent  aggression  by  a  big 


power  as  well  as  a  small  power.  Mr.  Church- 
ill replied  that  at  Yalta  It  was  decided  to 
differentiate  between  great  powers  and  l>e- 
tween  small  powers.  That  reply  really  shows 
that  he  who  is  strongest  will  really  have  the 
most  to  say.  That  reply  proves  to  us  that 
either  the  big  powers  will  make  the  pacU 
or  they  will  interpret  them  in  their  own 
way.  The  fears  and  anxiety  for  a  peace  by 
means  of  pacts  and  alliances  are  clouding 
the  horizon  everywhere. 

In  a  word — no  charter,  no  treaty,  no 
pledge — no  mater  how  solemnly  it  is  under- 
taken, can  have  the  slightest  real  value,  un- 
less It  encompasses  and  admits  the  physical 
facts — trade,  economic  necessities,  territorial 
self-sufficiency,  ma][kets,  raw  materials,  ade- 
quate ouUetf,  to  the  sea,  military  defense  and 
the  social  adjustments  of  this  age.  These  are 
the  real  bases  for  peace.  When  they  are 
present  and  in  harmony  with  a  nation's  owtx 
self-determined  aspirations,  then  concord  will 
prevail.  When  they  are  not— then  war  is  the 
alternative.  Our  next  international  charter 
must  encompass  them  all — of  that  I  will  have 
something  to  say  at  a  later  date. 


Conservation  of  Food  Prodocts  Used  in 
Alcoholic  Beverages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THI  HOUSK  or  RKPRBBKNTATTVra 

Wednesday,  March  28,  194S 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tht 
Rtcogb.  X  IncluUa  the  foIlowln«  telegram: 

^  ,  ^  „ M*acM  it.  IH^ 

Mr<  J.  A.  Ki«a« 

CMtMMiH.  War  ^*f)4^tH*om  BmHt, 

MruUNr-x  .  r  \v  c  T  U  thr»>u|ihoul  the 
N*Uvn  jv  su  \v.r  tn  rvapectrulty  tirgiiut  that 
y\>u  exercise  jniur  hx>d  con»ervatlot\  powera 
to  ban  addltlottal  IHjuor  making  holldavs  and 
curb  similar  huge  waste  of  grain  and' other 
food  products  including  sugar  in  the  brewing 
of  beer  for  the  duration  of  critical  aartime 
food  shortages. 

Shortage  of  meau  and  other  essential  tooda 
will  obvioualy  skyrocket  the  human  con* 
simiptlon  of  grain  products  and  tnese  should 
be  conserved  for  wartime  necessities  rather 
than  diverted  to  nonessentials  and  hang- 
overs which  latter  are  major  cause  of  absen- 
teeism camouflaged  as  Illnesses. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  August  and  January  hard  liquor  holidays 
cost  the  country  at  least  663,030  tons  of 
grain  and  29,000,000  pounds  of  molasses. 
Eighty-four  million  barrels  of  beer  consumed 
last  year  In  United  States  cost  Nation's  food 
stocks  some  1,731.000  tons  of  grain  and  more 
than  102.000  tons  of  sugar  and  molasses. 

Translated  Into  terms  of  necessities  the 
grain  used  in  two  liquor  holldajrs  alone  were 
equivalent  to  food  needs  for  6  months  ot 
1.265.126  soldiers  or  2,319,397  civilians. 

Flgiu-es  quoted  are  complied  from  Gov- 
ernment's own  and  (as  to  food  requirements 
for  soldiers  and  civilians)  from  Major  Gen- 
eral Gregory  before  the  Senate  AprU  14,  1943. 
As  citizens  of  our  country  in  Its  great  emer- 
gency we  ask  that  you  assure  us  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  enormous  and  danger- 
ous food  waste. 

Mrs.  D.  Leigh  Colviw, 
President,  National  Woman's 
ChrUtifin  Temperancr  Union. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

Cr  MKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oto.  I  Include  Before  Us,  the  Puritans, 
a  poem  written  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Louise 
Byrne,  the  wife  of  our  disting\iished  col- 
league from  New  York.  It  appeared  In 
the  March  i.«?sue  of  Spirit,  a  magazine  of 
poetry  published  by  the  Catholic  Poetry 
Society  of  America: 

BBTOaC  V»,  THS  PTTmiTAItS 

Immigrants,  we  cam«  to  tbts  land. 
Escaping  from  prine*  and  kingdom. 
From  ckAte  and  protocol. 
Asking  no  mar*  than  a  door  latched  agalaat 

hunger. 
A  window  open  to  stars. 
What  legend  was  bright  In  our  mind. 
What  hand  bsckoned  serosa  the  global  arena. 
What  Tolce  cleared  the  coafusion  of  Tlaa  and 

paa^wrt? 
Was  It  you.  who  traded  with  red  warriors  at 

the   rtver   bank. 
Learning  the  way  of  the  arrow. 
Smoking  the  pcsce  pipe. 
Seeing  tomahawk  yield  to  plowsharet 
Oh  PMTttan.  Puritan. 
Where  are  the  Commandmestsf 
Where  are  the  Scriptures' 
Immigrants,  we  came  hers, 
Laarasd  in  husbandry. 
To  tread  In  the  furrows  of  history. 
Tt)  winnow  gleanings  the  harvester  left  In  a 

field. 
But  busks  are  stripped  of  com. 
And  straw  Is  ash  on  the  prairie. 
Has  the  wind  risen?     Is  the  tide  at  flood? 
We  must  anchor  by  the  rock  before  day  fades. 
Our  Father.  Who  art  In  heaven — 
There  are  those  who  have  said. 
And  they  are  many. 

This  land  is  sn  oasis  In  the  desert  no  longer, 
The  water-hole  is  fenced  with  barbed  wire, 
The  fig  tree  shut  behind  thomed  hedges. 
And  we  hsve  heard 
Discourse  among   the  exalted. 
Among  those  whose  forbears  came  here. 
Even  as  we.  immigrants. 
Wsraping  from  prince  and  kingdom. 
From  caste  and  protocol. 
Asking  no  more  than  a  door  latched  against 

hunger. 
A  window  open  to  stars. 

— Jo»epfiine  Louise  Byrne. 


Tkc  Gripe  of  a  Wooiided  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 


IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  LTNCR  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavg 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Including  a 
letter  from  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  William  J.  Mad- 
den. United  Stetes  Marine  Corps,  to  hia 
father.  Rrmnds  A.  Madden,  a  personal 
Mend  of  mine  of  long  standing 


reported  woundc 
2.  1945.  and  is 
fleet  hospital.    I 
vate    Madden 


ports,  so  I  should 
the  way  I  do. 
tlally  wrong;  my  1^ 
tent  down  here, 
and  I  know  I'U  fe 
chest.    Tou  and 


To  fully  appteciate  this  letter  one 
should  know  th^t  Private  Madden  was 
in  action  on  February 
)resently  confined  to  a 
lave  no  doubt  that  Pri- 
Ictually  expressed  the 
thoughts  of  our]  fighting  men,  whether 
they  be  In  Europfe,  the  Philippines,  or  on 
their  way  to  Tok  yo.  To  my  mind,  if  the 
people  on  the  home  front  would  meditate 
a  few  minutes  i  day  on  the  sacrifices 
that  our  yoimg  knen  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  of  our  country  are  mak- 
ing, there  would  jbe  less  friction  at  home. 

The  imselflshness  of  our  fighting  men, 
their  sincere  comradeship  and  unity 
should  k>e  an  unforgettable  lesson  to  us 
at  home,  but  will  we  ever  learn  the 
lesson?  ! 

The  letter  follows: 

Ao  MAJosfM  Dn  Glosiam. 
6omxwhi4k  in  Sorru  Pacitic. 

F^day.  February  16.  194S. 
Daaa  Dao:  I  dtxit  know  as  to  whether  I 
should  write  this  letter,  because  today  I'm 
In  a  lousy  humor  J  A  marine  Is  always  hap- 
piest when  he  is]  griping,  according  to  re- 
3e  happy  instead  of  feeling 
lere  isn't  anything  essen- 
>g  feels  O.  K.,  and  I'm  con- 
ut  It  Is  something  deeper, 
el  better  getting  it  off  my 
have  always  been,  shall  I 
say.  pals  Instesdlof  father  and  son,  so  Td 
prefer  to  have  yoa  as  my  "fall  guy**  for  the 
gripe.  If  I  tried  tp  speak  to  others  about  It. 
they'd  say  I  was  (lag  waving,  but  you  know 
that  I'm  no  mor^  patriotic  ihan  the  next 
guy.  I  never  hsv^  been  a  great  hero,  but  I 
never  ducked  a  good  fight,  and  now  I  feel  llks 
hell  laying  here  m  a  hospital  after  2  years 
of  training  for  the  big  show,  becoming  some- 
what of  an  expert  in  my  Une.  taking  all  my 
combat  training  and  reaching  perfection 
physically,  then  |to  break  my  damn  leg 
Just  as  the  gamej  is  ready  to  start.  Uncle 
Mike,  yourself,  aiid  many  others  have  told 
me  never  to  look  for  it.  or  I'd  get  it.  Well, 
Dad.  I  hate  to  speak  differently.  It's  not 
that  I  don't  thins  it  may  be  true,  but  I  want 
to  get  In  there  a^d  fight  like  hell.  I  have 
seen  results  of  tl^e  Japs  around  here,  and 
I've  heard  flrst-h^nd  stories  from  these  fel- 
understand.  Dad.  I  want 
do  my  part?  That's  what 
^ot  to  lay  around  and  pat 
the  back  and  say,  "Swell 
sot  the  one  that  was  prob- 
If  I  ever  want  to  look 
m  I'm  shaving  and  see  a 
to  get  out  there  and  take 
le  rest.  I  think  that  you'd 
would  Mom,  Ronnie,  and 
I  get  it.  I  get  it,  and  there  is 
ibout  giving  up  our  bodies 
ind  going  home  with  iui 
souls  to  God.  I'm!  not  the  least  bit  afraid  to 
toes  m  the  toweh  I  dont  relish  the  Idea, 
true,  but  I'm  not  afraid.  Other  fellows  are 
killed  for  me  Just  as  much  as  for  the  people 
back  home  In  the  Btates.  Maybe  that's  why 
I  want  to  get  In  and  do  my  share. 

Some  people  l»fck  there  should  see  some 
of  the  kids  laying  around  me,  and  I  say  klda 
with  the  full  knoWledge  that  I  am  only  22 
myself.  There  woilldn't  be  any  strikes  for  an 
extra  10  cents  an  I  our,  nor  a  feeling  of  com- 
placency when  the  r  buy  a  bond  a  week  or  so. 
Do  you  know  what  the  fellow  up  the  aisle 
who  Is  maimed  ai  d  scarred  for  life  Is  grip- 
ing about?  In  Just  ce?  No.  Sympathy?  No. 
Lack  of  steaks?  Ifo.  Receiving  only  $54  a 
month  or  the  terrble  working  conditions  at 
Pelellu?  No.  H< 's  griping  like  the  rest 
around  here  because  the  big  game  Is  nearly 
ready  to  begin  and  he's  laying  here.    I  know 


lows.    So  can't  yc 
to  get  In  there  an^ 
I've  trained  for; 
these  fellows  on 
going,  fellow:  you  j 
ably  meant  for  mi 
Into  a  mirror  wh( 
man,  then  111  h&v\ 
my  chances  with 
want  me  to,  and 
Jeanne.     Then  If 
nothlng'shameful  i 
for  our  country 


that  Benny,  Hope.  Crosby  and  Dinah  Shore 
have  toid  about  it  and  also  many  other 
qualified  writers  have  used  their  skills  to 
jMJrtray  such  hapi>enlngs,  but  tor  some  stupid 
reason  unbeknown  to  us,  they  won't  tell  the 
American  people  the  true,  gruesome  details 
nor  show  them  the  real  newsreels  before 
they're  cut.  It  does  something  to  a  fellow. 
Dad.  I  believe  that  Is  the  main  factor  in  the 
"boys  becoming  men  overnight."  Out  here 
you  realize  the  futility  of  bigotry  and  racial 
hatred.  Those  bullets  and  shells  didn't  stop 
first  and  ask  "Are  you  Semitic?  "  That  fellow 
upon  the  starboard  side,  about  five  beds  up, 
didn't  ssk  the  officer  next  to  him  If  he  were 
a  Catholic  before  pushing  him  out  of  danger 
and  catching  a  big  piece  of  shrapnel  in  the 
back.  We  don't  fight  for  wonderful  Ideals 
the  way  they  do  in  a  book  or  movie.  We  have 
our  Job  and  we  try  and  do  It.  The  "four  free- 
doms"? No  one  ever  thinks  about  them, 
they  are  Just  pretty  words  left  to  politicians 
and  statesmen.  We.  out  here,  are  fighting 
like  hell  for  Just  one  thing.  And  that  Is  to 
get  home  again  and  live  like  human  beings, 
not  animals. 

I  didn't  want  to  go  on  a  long  spiel.  Dad.  but 
I,  Uke  all  the  other  fellows,  am  In  a  quan- 
dary. We're  like  blind  men.  groping  around 
looking  lor  an  answer.  Why  are  the  peopls 
complaining?  What  are  the  reasons  tor  th« 
strikes?  Why  must  they  put  on  big  showa 
with  moTls,  radio,  and  athletic  stars  in  order 
to  get  people  to  buy  bonds  I  Why  do  they 
<haT«  to  big  to  f«t  blood  donations?  If  tha 
paopls  oould  SM  a  fellow  t>rought  In  who  It 
on  the  verge  of  death,  a  sickly  green  from 
shock,  and  then  see  him  after  a  few  shots  of 
plasma,  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  somewhat 
healthy  look  about  him  snd  smiling.  Believa 
me  they  wouldn't  have  to  be  begged. 

All  In  all.  Dad,  this  letter  may  sound  poetle 
or  like  a  War- bond  program,  but  It  Isn't.  It 
Is  the  way  I  feel  and  the  way  the  other  fel- 
lows feel,  only  we  don't  talk  about  It  amongst 
ourselves.  That  is  why  I  am  writing  to  yott 
It  was  on  my  che^t  and  I  had  to  get  it  off.  I 
feel  like  a  football  player  who  has  trained  all 
season  and  then  at  the  last  practice  gets  hurt 
and  must  watch  the  game  from  the  side  line. 
Believe  me.  Dad.  it  hxn^. 

Thanks  for  bearing  with  me.  Dad. 
Your  son, 

Bnx. 


Two  Approaches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

•     or  MASSACHiTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler  of 
March  26,  1945,  entitled  "Two  Ap- 
proaches"; 

TWO  APPROACms 

It  Is  an  established  fact  that  Canada  Is  far 
better  off  for  meat  than  the  United  States. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  Canada,  with 
ftill  Ice  chesU  and  no  meat  rationing,  would 
like  to  sell  us  some  of  her  surplios  meat.  She 
would  profit  financially  and  we  gastronoml- 
cally  by  the  deal. 

It  can  be  done.  The  first  possible  approach 
Is  the  Indirect  one.  Britain  is  a  great  drain 
on  the  meat  supply  of  the  New  World.  She 
produces  at  home  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  her  meat,  Imports  almost  a  third 
from  Argentina,  one-eighth  from  the  Antip- 
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odes,  another  eighth  from  the  United  States, 
and  one  twenty-fourth  from  Canada. 

If  the  Canadian  proportion  were  increased, 
our  proportion  could  be  decreased  equlva- 
lently.  Since  Canada  gets  cash  on  the  line 
for  what  she  sends  Britain,  Canada  would 
get  more  money  and  we  would  have  more 
meat. 

The  second  possible  approach  is  the  direct 
one.  We  do  not  import  meat  In  appreciable 
amounts  from  Canada  because  the  fl-cent 
duty  on  dressed  meat  makes  It  Impossible  to 
seU  meat  under  ceUlng  price  regulations  at 
a  profit.  As  a  matter  of  practical  politics 
that  tariff  regulation  probably  cannot  be 
changed  quickly  enough  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent crisis.  But  with  all  the  money  being 
spent  on  subsidies,  why  can't  we  subsidize 
Imported  Canadian  meat  to  the  extent  of 
that  tariff  charge  and  so  make  its  importa- 
tion economically  practical? 

To  Import  meat  from  Canada  is  admit- 
tedly a  very  partial  solution.  We  have  made 
an  unholy  mess  of  our  food  program  and  we 
must  change  our  basic  policies.  But  until 
rational  policies  can  restore  the  natural  pro- 
ducUvlty  of  the  United  States.  Imports  from 
Canada  might  help  to  tide  us  over,  eqMdaUy 
In  these  northern  cities  where  the  crisis  ta 
worst. 


A1555 


Tkc  Meal  Skortafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,* 
I  am  including  resolutions  adopted  by  a 
representative  ?roup  of  cattle  feeders 
from  eight  eastern  Iowa  counties.  These 
resolutions  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
and  consideration  of  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  Interested  in  solving  the 
emergency  that  is  developing  in  the  meat 
supply  of  our  Nation  at  this  time: 

We.  the  undersigned,  cattle  feeders  of  east- 
ern Iowa,  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  meat  and  its  effect  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  an  early  and  vic- 
torious conclusion. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  this  shortage 
must  be  charged  to  errors  In  Judgment  on 
the  part  of  Government  food  agencies.  Amer- 
ican farmers  are  willing  and  able  to  produce 
even  larger  amounts  of  meat  when  price  re- 
lationships esUbllshed  by  these  Government 
agencies  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  beef  producer, 
It  Is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  should  have  been  "allowed  to 
develop  at  a  time  when  cattle  numbers  and 
potential  beef  supply  are  the  highest  In  his- 
tory. We  believe  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
tight  beef  situation  Is  failure  on  the  part  of 
these  Government  agencies  to  properly  evalu- 
ate Uie  functions  of  the  cattle  feeder  in  the 
beef  economy. 

These  functions  are,  briefly,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  meat  produced  by  the  Nation's 
c::ttle  supply,  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
meat  by  adding  several  hundred  pounds  to 
the  weight  of  each  animal  before  slaughter 
and  to  distribute  the  beef  supply  throughout 
the  year. 

The  cattle  feeder  Is  unable  to  perform  these 
functions  without  serious  financial  loss  un- 


der cxirrent  price  ranges  established  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  for  cattle  of 
the  various  grades.  When  the  feeder  goes 
Into  the  market  for  replacement  cattle,  he 
must  not  only  pay  all  the  cattle  are  worth 
for  Immediate  slaiighter,  but  he  must  also 
match  a  substantial  slaughter  subsidy  re- 
ceived by  the  packer  plus  a  willingness  of  the 
packer  to  pay.  under  certain  conditions,  a 
still  higher  price  in  order  to  obtain  cattle  to 
employ  plant  and  labor  at  full  capacity  and 
to  meet  commitments  for  meat  already  en- 
tered Into. 

These  statements  are  vertlfied  by  the  small 
number  of  cattle  In  feed  lots  in  spite  of 
plentiful  feed  supplies  and  by  the  present  un- 
precedented liquidation  of  fed  cattle  which 
threatens  to  completely  empty  feed  lots  by 
late  spring.  Cattle  feeding  potentialities  of 
eastern  Iowa,  at  least,  are  not  being  half 
utilized  at  the  present  time. 

As  pstrlotlc  Americans,  we  are  arutlous  to 
make  our  maximum  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  food  supply.  Under  present  price 
relationships  between  feeder  cattle  and  fin- 
ished cattle  ws  cannot  do  so  without  suf- 
fering financial  ruin.  High  feed  cosu  and 
high  cost  of  scarce  labor  make  it  impossible  to 
faed  cattle  at  prevailing  margins  limited  by 
the  factors  set  forth  above. 

We.  the  undersigned  cattle  feeders  of 
•Mtam  Iowa,  therefore  urge  the  Office  of 
Price  AdmlnUtratlon.  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration, the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
and  such  other  Government  agencies  having 
Jurisdiction  over  cattle  price  policies,  to  Im- 
mediately take  the  following  acUon : 

1.  That  m  order  to  stop  the  present  Uq- 
uldaUon  of  half  fat  catUe  and  to  increase  the 
tonnage  of  beef  available  throughout  the 
siunmer  and  fall,  en  Immediate  renunciation 
of  the  proposed  July  2  cut-back  of  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  In  live  cattle  celling  price 
is  mandatory. 

2.  In  figuring  packers'  subsidy,  require 
that  steer  and  heifer  beef  of  each  grade  be 
figured  within  Its  own  grade  and  the  slaugh- 
terer not  be  allowed  to  average  his  entire 
kill  in  earning  his  subsidy. 

3.  Readjust  price  schedules  as  between 
grades  of  beef  to  Insure  that  catUe  that  can 
economically  be  fed  to  raise  the  grade  and 
Increase  the  weight  will  go  to  feeders  In- 
stead of  to  slaughterers. 


Opim'on  of  United  States  Circnlt  Conrt  of 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  in  Case  of 
United  States  Against  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America  et  al. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOBTH  CABOLIHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  28  (legislati7}e  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr,  President,  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  rendered  a  very  Impor- 
tant decision  on  March  12.  1945,  relating 
to  monopoly  and  discussing  the  case  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  et  al.  Chief  Justice 
Learned  Hand  wrote  the  opinion.  It  is  a 
very  clear  analytical  opinion.  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  read  more  extensively  than 
merely  by  those  who  will  see  it  in  the  law 
reports.  I  am  sure  that  the  lawyers  of 
the  country  would  like  to  read  It  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  Congress  would  be  bene- 


fited by  It.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  which  Indicates  that  the  cost  of 
printing  the  decision  will  be  $572.  It  Is 
so  important  that  the  opinion  should  be 
readily  available  that  notwithstanding 
the  cost  of  printing.  I  ask  that  It  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBcoto. 
as  follows: 

(United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit.    No.  144.  October  Term, 
1944.     Argued   January   2-3-4.    1945.     De- 
cided March  12.  1945.    United  States,  ap- 
pellant.   V.    Aluminum    Co.    qf    America, 
et  al..  appellees.     Before  L.  Hand.  Swan, 
and  Augustus  N.  Hand,  circuit  Judges.    On 
appeal  from  a  Judgment  lor  the  defendants 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  In  an  action  brought 
under  secUon  4  of  title  15.  United  SUtes 
Code.    Charles  Fahy,  Solicitor  General,  and 
Lawrence  S,  Apaey  (with  whom  Norman  A. 
Adler.  Edward  S.  Stlmson,  Robert  L.  Stern. 
Auta  L.  Carr.  Jesse  R.  Olialley.  Marcus  A. 
Hollabaugh,    Maurice    Oodin.    and    Irving 
Lipkowiiz  were  on  the  brief),  for  the  ap- 
pellant.   WUllara     WatMin    Smith     (with 
whom  Prank  B.  Ingerroll.  Leon  E    Hick- 
man. Charles  S.  Hughes.  Jr..  and  WlUlam 
T,  Goasett  w«re  on   the  tulef).  for  Alu- 
minum Co.  of  America,   and  others,   ap- 
pellees.   Timothy  N.  Plelffer  (with  whom 
Morris   Rsdley,    Rebecca   M.   Cutler,    and 
Rudolf  B.  Schleeinger  were  on  the  brief). 
for   Aluminium   Ltd..   and   others,   appel- 
lees.    A.  L.  Nash.  Roger  8.  Baldwin,  and 
E.  Raymond  Shepbard.  submitted  a  brief 
for  Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.) 
L.  Hand,  Circuit  Judge. 
This  appeal  comes  to  us  by  virtue  of  a  cer- 
tificate  of   the    Supreme   Court,   under   the 
amendment  of  1944  to  section  29  of  title  15. 
U.  8.  Code.     The  action  was  brought  under 
sectlcm  4  of  that  title,  praying  the  district 
court  to  adjudge  that  the  defendant.  Aluml- 
nimi  Co.  of  America  was  monopolizing  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce,  particularly  in 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  "virgin"  alumi- 
num  ingot,  and   that   it   be  dissolved:    and 
further  to  adjudge  that  that  company  and 
the    defendant.    Aluminium    Ltd.,    had    en- 
tered Into  a  conspiracy  In  restraint  of  such 
commerce.    It   also   asked   incidental   relief. 
The   plaintiff   filed    lU   complaint   on    April 
23,  1937.  naming  63  defendants:  10  of  these 
were  not  served  and  did  not  appear:  1  died, 
and    1    corporate    defendant    was    dissolved 
before  the  action  was  brought:  the  complaint 
was  dismissed  against  another.    At  the  date 
of  Judgment  there  were  51  defendants  who 
had  been  served  and  against  whom  the  action 
was  pending.     We  may  divide  these,  as  the 
district   Judge   did.    Into  4   classes:    Altimi- 
num  Co.  of  America,  with  its  wholly  owned 
subsidiaries,  directors,  officers,  and  sharehold- 
ers.    (For  convenience  we  shall  speak  of  these 
defendants  collectively  as  "Alcoa."  that  being 
the  name  by  which  the  company  has  become 
almost   imlversally  known.)      Next,   Alumi- 
nium Ltd.,  with   Its  directors,  officers,   and 
shareholders.     (For  the  same  reason  we  shall 
speak  of  this  group  as  "Limited.")     Third: 
the    defendant.    Aluminum    Manufacturers, 
Inc.,  which  may  be  treated  as  a  subsidiary 
of  "Alcoa."    Fourth:  the  defendant.  Alumi- 
num Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  "Alcoa."  as  will  appear.    The  ac- 
tion came  to  trial  on  June  1,  1938,  and  pro- 
ceeded   without    much    Interruption    until 
August  14.  1940,  when  the  case  was  closed 
after  more  than  40,000  pages  of  testimony  had 
been  taken.     The  Judge  took  time  to  consider 
the  evidence,  and  delivered  an  oral  opinion 
which  occupied  him  from  September  30  to 
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Oetotwr  9.  IMl.    Agmln  he  took  time  to  pre- 
pare flndinga  of  fact  and  concKuions  of  law 
which  he  fUed  on  July  14.  1942;  and  he  en- 
tered   final    Judgment    dismissing   the   com- 
plaint on  July  23.  of  that  year.     The  peti- 
tion for  an  appeal,  and  asslgnmenta  of  error, 
were  filed  on   September    14,   1942.  and  the 
petition  waa  allowed  on  the  next  day.    CHi 
June  12.  liM4.  the  Supreme  Court,  declaring 
that  a  quorum  of  6  JxisUcea  qiiallfled  to  hear 
the  case  was  wanting,  referred  the  appeal  to 
thla  court  under  section  29  of  title  15.  already 
mentioned.    The  district  judge's  opinion,  re- 
ported  In   44   Federal   Supplement   97.   dis- 
cuased  the  evidence  with  the  utmost  particu- 
larity; It  took  up  every  phase  and  every  Issue 
with    the    argtunents    of   both    parties,    and 
provided  a  reasoned  basis  for  the  subsequent 
findings  of  fact  and  conclualona  of  law.    For 
the  purpoaes  of  this  appeal  we  need  not  re- 
peat the  greater  part  of  the  facts;  so  far  as 
It  Is  neceoary.  we  do  so.  leaving  acquaintance 
with    the   remainder   to    the   opinion    Itself. 
AlttVDOgh  the  plalntllf  challenged  nearly  all 
of  the  407  findings  of  fact,  with  negligible  ex- 
ceptions these  challenges  were  directed,  not 
to  misstatements  of  the  evidence,  but  to  the 
jtxlge's    Inferences — alleged    to   be   "clearly 
«rroneoous."     For  convenience  we  have  di- 
vided  our   discussion    Into   four   parts:    (1) 
whether  "Alcoa"  monopolized  the  market  In 
"vtrgln"  aluminum  ingot;    (2)   whether  "Al- 
coa" was  guilty  of  varloiis  unlawful  practices, 
ancillary   to   the   establishment   of   Its   mo- 
nopoly:   (3)   whether  "Limited"  and  "Alcoa" 
were  in  an  unlawful  conspiracy:  and  whether, 
tt  not.  "Limited"  was  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
with  foreign  producers:    (4)    what  remedies 
are  appropriate  In  the  case  of  each  defend- 
ant who  may  be  found  to  have  violated  the 
•ct. 

"AUX>A'a"   MONOFOLT   OF   "VIXCnf"   INGOT 

"Alcoa"  is  a  corporation,  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  on  September  18, 
1888:  Its  original  name,  "Pittsburgh  Reduc- 
tion Co,"  was  changed  to  Its  present  one  on 
Janiuuy  1.  1907.  It  has  always  been  engaged 
In  the  production  and  sale  of  ingot  alu- 
minum, and  since  1895  also  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  metal  into  many  finished  and  semi- 
finished articles.  It  has  proliferated  into  a 
great  number  of  subsidiaries,  created  at  vari- 
oua  times  between  the  years  1900  and  1929. 
a*  the  business  expanded.  Aluminum  la  a 
ebamlcal  element:  it  Is  never  found  In  a  frea 
•tate.  being  always  In  cliamlcal  combination 
with  oxygen.  One  form  of  this  combination 
la  known  as  alumina;  and  for  practical  pur- 
poaea  the  moat  available  material  from  which 
alumina  can  be  extracted  is  an  ore  called 
bauxite.  Aluminum  waa  Isolated  as  a 
metal  more  than  a  century  ago.  but  not  until 
About  1886  did  It  become  commercially  prac- 
ticable to  eliminate  the  ox3rgen.  so  that  it 
eould  be  exploited  industrially.  One  Hall 
discovered  a  process  by  which  this  could  ba 
done  In  that  year  and  got  a  patent  on  April 
8.  1880.  which  he  assigned  to  "Alcoa."  which 
thus  secured  a  legal  monopoly  of  the  manu- 
facture at  the  pure  aluminum  until  on  April 
a.  1908.  when  thla  patent  expired.  Mean- 
while Bradley  had  Invented  a  process  by 
which  the  ameltlng  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out the  use  of  external  heat,  as  had  there- 
tofore been  thought  necessary;  and  for  thla 
Improvement  he  too  got  a  pxatent  ^n  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1892.  Bradley's  Improvement  re- 
aultad  in  great  economy  in  manufactxire, 
■o  that,  although  after  April  2,  1906.  anyone 
cotild  manufacture  aluminum  by  the  Hall 
proceas.  for  practical  purposes  no  one  could 
compete  with  Bradley  or  with  his  licensees 
until  February  2.  1909,  when  Bradley's  patent 
alao  expired.  On  October  31,  1903,  "Alcoa" 
and  the  assignee  of  the  Bradley  patent  en- 
tared  into  a  contract  by  which  "Alcoa"  waa 
granted  an  exclusive  license  under  that  pat- 
ant  in  exchange  for  "Alcoa's"  promise  to  sell 
to  the  assignee  a  stated  amount  of  aluminum 
at  a  dlaoount  of  10  percent  below  "Alcoa's" 
pubiiabcd  Uat  price,  and  always  to  sell  at  a 
dlacount  of  5  percent  greater  than  that  which 
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"Alcoa"  gave  to  a  ny  other  Jobber.  Thus  until 
February  2,  190!^.  "Alcoa"  had  either  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  n<anufacture  of  virgin  alimil- 
num  ingot  or  th<i  monopoly  of  a  process  which 
eliminated  all  competition. 

The  extraction  of  aluminum  from  alumina 
reqtilrea  a  very  I  large    amount  of   electrical 
energy,  which  li  ordinarily,  though  not  al- 
waya.    most    cheaply    obtained    from    water 
power.     Beginnifag  at  least  as  early  as  1895. 
"Alcoa"  secured  iuch  power  from  several  com- 
panies  by   conttcta.   containing   in    at   least 
three  Instances,  |covenants  binding  the  power 
companies  not  tjo  sell  or  let  power  to  anyone 
else    for    the    manufacture    of    aluminum. 
"Alcoa" — eltherTltself  or  by   a  subsidiary— 
also  entered   into   four   successive   "cartels" 
with  foreign  manufacturers  of  aluminum  by 
which,  in   exchange  for  certain   limitations 
upon   its  impoit   into   foreign   cotintries,   it 
secured   convenants   from   the   foreign   pro- 
ducers, either  njjt  to  Import  into  the  United 
States  at  all,  oa  to  do  so  under  restrictions. 
which  in  some  I  cases  Involved  the  fixing  of 
prices.    These  'jcartels"  and  restrictive  cov- 
enanu  and  certain  other  practices  were  the 
subject  of  a  suit  filed  by  the  United  States 
against  "Alcoa"lon  May  16.  1912.  in  which  a 
decree  was  entered  by  consent  on  June  7, 
1912.   declaring!  several   of   these   covenants 
unlawfiil   and  ^Joining  their  performance: 
and  also  declailug  invalid  other  restrictive 
covenants  obtaned  before   1903  relating  to 
the  sale  of  alu4ilna.     ("Alcoa"  failed  at  thla 
time  to  inform  the  United  States  of  several 
restrictive    covenants-  in    water-pxjwer    con- 
tracts; Its  Justlilcation — which  the  Judge  ac- 
cepted— being  tiat  they  had  been  forgotten.) 
"Alcoa"  did  not  begin  to  manufacture  alum- 
ina on  Its  own  behalf  until  the  expiration 
of  a  dominant    Mtent  In  1903.     In  that  year 
it  built  a  very  large  alumina  plant  at  East 
St.  Louis,  when  I  all  of  its  alumina  was  made 
until  1939,  when  It  opened  another  plant  in 
MobUe.  Ala. 

None  of  the  loregoing  facts  are  in  dispute, 
and  the  most  li  iportant  question  in  the  case 
la  whether  the  monopoly  in  Alcoa's  produc- 
tion of  virgin  tngot,  seciued  by  the  two 
patents  until  1!I09.  and  in  part  perpetuated 
between  1909  a^d  1912  by  the  imlawful  prac- 
tices, forbidden  by  the  decree  of  1912.  con- 
tinued for  the  etosulng  28  years;  and  whether 
if  it  did,  it  was  unlawftil  imder  section  2  of 
the  Sherman  i,ct.  It  is  undisputed  that 
throughout  thii  period  Alcoa  continued  to  be 
the  single  proc  ucer  of  virgin  ingot  in  the 
United  States;  md  the  plaintiff  argues  that 
thla  without  more  was  enough  to  make  it  an 
tinlawftil  mono]  oly.  It  also  takes  an  alterna- 
tive position:  tiat  in  any  event  during  this 
period  Alcoa  wnslstently  pursued  unlawful 
exclusionary  prtictlces,  which  made  its  domi- 
nant position  certainly  unlawful,  even  though 
it  would  not  ha  ?e  been,  had  It  been  retained 
only  by  natura  growth.  Finally,  it  asserts 
that  many  of  t  lese  practices  were  of  them- 
selves unlawful  as  contracts  In  restraint  of 
trade  under  sec  Ion  1  of  the  act.  Alcoa's  po- 
sition Is  that  ths  fact  that  it  alone  continued 
to  make  virgin  ngot  In  this  country  did  not, 
and  does  not,  gKe  It  a  monopoly  of  the  mar- 
ket; that  it  waji  always  subject  to  the  com- 
petition of  im;  Kjrted  virgin  ingot,  and  of 
what  is  called  m  condary  Ingot;  and  that  even 
If  it  had  not  b^ien,  its  monopoly  would  not 
have  been  retailed  by  unlavi-ful  means,  but 
would  have  been  the  result  of  a  growth  which 
the  act  does  noi  forbid,  even  when  It  results 
In  a  monopoly.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
amoimt  and  character  of  thla  competition; 
next,  how  far  it  established  a  monopoly:  and 
finally,  if  it  did,  whether  that  monopoly  waa 
unlawful  under  I  section  2  of  the  act. 

From  1902  oiiward  until  1928  Alcoa  waa 
making  ingot  i|i  Canada  through  a  wholly 
owned  subsldla^.  so  much  of  this  as  it  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  it  is  proper  to 
Include  with  wliat  it  produced  here.  In  the 
jrear  1912  the  srm  of  these  two  Items  repre- 
sented nearly  91{  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  virgin  ingot  ajvailable  for  sale  in  this  coun- 


try. ThlB  percentage  varied  year  by  year  up 
to  and  including  1938 — in  1913  it  waa  about 
72  percent,  in  1921  about  68  percent.  In  1922 
about  72 — with  these  exceptions  It  was  always 
over  80  percent  of  the  total  and  for  the  last 
5  years  1934-38  Inclusive  it  averaged  over  90 
percent.  The  effect  of  such  a  proportion  of 
the  production  upon  the  market  we  reserve 
for  the  time  being,  for  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  consider  the  nature  and  uses  of  sec- 
ondary Ingot,  the  name  of  which  the  industry 
knows  ingot  made  from  aluminum  scrap. 
This  Is  of  two  sorts,  though  for  our  purposes 
It  is  not  ImporUnt  to  distinguish  between 
them.  One  of  these  is  the  clippings  and 
trimmings  of  sheet  aluminimi.  when  patterns 
are  cut  out  of  It,  as  a  suit  is  cut  from  the  bolt 
of  cloth.  The  chemical  composition  of  these 
Is  obviously  the  same  as  that  of  the  sheet 
from  which  they  come;  and,  although  they  are 
likely  to  accumulate  dust  or  other  dirt  in  the 
factory,  this  may  be  removed  by  well-known 
processes.  If  a  record  of  the  original  com- 
position of  the  sheet  has  been  preserved,  this 
scrap  may  be  remelted  into  new  ingot,  and 
used  again  for  the  same  pxirpoae.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  witnesses — Arthur  V.  Davis, 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Alcoa  among 
them — testified  that  at  each  remeltlng  alu- 
minum takes  up  some  new  oxygen  which 
progressively  deteriorates  Its  quality  for  those 
uses  In  which  purity  is  important:  but  other 
witnesses  thought  that  it  had  become  com- 
mercially feasible  to  remove  this  impurity, 
and  the  Judge  made  no  finding  on  the  sub- 
ject. Since  the  plaintiff  has  the  burden  of 
proof,  we  shxdl  assume  that  there  is  no  such 
deterioration. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  an  appreciable  sales 
resistance  even  to  this  kind  of  scrap,  and  for 
some  uses  (airplanes  and  cables  among 
them),  fabricators  absolutely  insist  upon 
virgin — Just  why  is  not  altogether  clear.  The 
other  source  of  scrap  is  aluminum  which  has 
once  been  fabricated  and  the  article,  after 
being  used,  is  discarded  and  sent  to  the  Junk 
heap:  as  for  example,  cooking  utensils,  like 
kettles  and  pans,  and  the  pistons  or  crank 
cases  of  motorcars.  These  are  made  with  a 
substantial  alloy,  and  to  restore  the  metal  to 
Its  original  purity  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 
However,  If  the  alloy  Is  known  both  In  qual- 
ity and  amount,  scrap,  when  remelted,  can 
be  used  again  for  the  same  purpose  as  before. 
In  spite  of  this,  as  in  the  case  of  clippings 
and  trimmings,  the  industry  will  ordinarily 
not  accept  ingot  so  salvaged  upon  the  aoiino 
terms  as  virgin.  There  are  some  17  com- 
panies which  scavenge  scrap  of  all  sorts,  clean 
it,  remelt  it,  test  it  for  Its  composition,  make 
it  into  ingots  and  sell  it  regularly  to  the 
trade.  There  Is  In  all  these  salvage  opera- 
tions some  Inevitable  waste  of  actual  ma- 
terial; not  only  does  a  certain  amount  of 
aluminum  escape  altogether,  but  in  the  sal- 
vaging process  Itself  Eiome  is  skimmed  off  as 
scum  and  thrown  away.  The  Judge  found 
that  the  retxirn  of  fabricated  products  to  the 
market  as  secondary  varied  from  5  to  25  years, 
depending  upon  the  article;  but  he  did  not, 
and  no  doubt  could  not,  find  how  many  times 
the  cycle  could  be  repeated  before  the  metal 
was  finally  used  up. 

There  are  varlotas  ways  of  computing 
Alcoa's  control  of  the  aluminum  market — 
as  distinct  from  Its  production — depending 
upon  what  one  regards  as  competing  in  that 
market.  The  Judge  figured  its  share — during 
the  years  1929-38,  inclusive — as  only  about 
33  percent;  to  do  so  he  Included  "secondary," 
and  excluded  that  part  of  Alcoa's  own  pro- 
duction which  it  fabricated  and  did  not 
therefore  sell  as  ingot.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
Alcoa's  total  production,  fabricated  and  sold, 
be  Included,  and  balanced  against  the  sum 
of  imported  "virgin"  and  "secondary,"  iU 
share  of  the  market  was  In  the  neighlxjrhood 
of  64  percent  for  that  period.  The  percent- 
age we  have  already  mentioned — over  90 — 
results  only  If  we  both  include  all  Alcoa's 
production  and  exclude  "secondary."  That 
percentage  Is  enough  to  constitute  a  mouop- 
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oly;  It  Is  doubtful  whether  60  or  64  percent 
would  be  enough;   and  certainly  63  percent 
is  not.    Hence  It  is  necessary  to  settle  what 
we  shall  treat  ls  competing  in  the  ingot  mar- 
ket.   That  part  of  its  production  which  Alcoa 
itself   fabricates   does    not,   «if   course,    ever 
reach  the  market  as  ingot;  and  we  recognize 
that  it  is  only  ahen   a  restriction   of  pro- 
duction;  either  Inevitably  affects  prices,  or 
is  intended  to  do  so.  that  it  violates  section 
1  of  the  act.    Apex  Hosiery  Co  v.  Lecder  (310 
U.  S.  469.  501 ) .   However,  even  though  we  were 
to  assume  that  a  monopoly  is  unlawful  tmder 
section  a  only  in  case  It  controls  prices,  the 
ingot  fabricated  by  Alcoa,  necessarily  had  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  Ingot  market.    All  in- 
got— with  trifling  exceptions — is  used  to  fab- 
ricate intermediate,  or  end,   products;    and 
therefore  all  intermediate,  or  end,  products 
which  Alcoa  fabricates  and  sells,  pro  tanto 
reduce  the  demand  for  ingot  itself.    The  situ- 
ation   is   the   same,   though   reversed,   as   in 
Sfondard  OU  Co.  v.  United  States  (221  U.  S.  1. 
77),  where  the  court  answered  the  defend- 
ants' ai^;tmient  that  they  had  no  control  over 
the  crude  oil  by  saving  that  "as  snbstant'al 
power  over  the  crude  product  was  the  inevi- 
table result  ol   the  absolute  control   which 
existed  over  the  refined  product,  the  monopo- 
lization of  the  one  carried  with  it  the  power 
to  control  the  other."     We  cannot  therefore 
apree  that  the  computation  of  the  percentsge 
of    Alcoa's   control    over    the    tngot    market 
fihculd  not  include   the  whole  of  its  ingot 
production. 

As  to   "secondary,"  as   we  have   said,  for 
certain  purposes  the  industry  will  not  accept 
it  at  all;  but  lor  tliose  for  which  It  will,  the 
-difference    in    price    is    ordinarily    not    very 
great;  the  Judge  found  that  It  was  between 
1  and  2  cent*  a  pound,  hardly  enough  mar- 
gin on  which  to  base  a  monopoly.     Indeed, 
there   are   times    when    all    differential    dis- 
appears, and  "secondary"  will   actually  sell 
at   a    higher   price;    1.   e..   when    there    is   a 
supply  available  which  contains  Just  the  alloy 
that  a  fabricator  needs  for  the  article  which 
he  proposes  to  make.     Taking  the  Industry 
as  a  whole,  we  can  say  nothing  more  definite 
than   that,   although   "secondary"  does   not 
compete  at  all  in  some  uses   (whether  be- 
cause of  "sales  resistance"  only,  or  because 
of  actual  metallurgical  inferiority),  for  most 
purposes    it    competes    upon    a    substantial 
equality  with  "virgin."     On  these  facts  the 
Judge  found  that  "every  potmd  of  secondary 
or  scran  aluminimi  which  la  sold  In  com- 
merce displaces  a  pound  of  virgin  aluminum 
which  otherwise  would,  or  mlpht  have  been, 
sold."    We  agree:  so  far  as  "secondary"  sup- 
plies the  demand  of  such  fabricators  as  will 
accept  It,  It  Increases  the  amount  of  "virgin" 
which  must  seek  sale  elsewhere;  and  it  there- 
fore results  that  the  supply  of  that  part  of 
the  demand  which  will  accept  only  "virgin" 
becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  "secondary" 
drives  away  "virgin"  from  the  demand  which 
will    accept    "secondary."      (This    is    indeed 
the  same  argument  which  we  used  a  mo- 
ment  ago    to    Include    in    the    supply    that 
part   of   "virgin"   which   "Alcoa"  fabricates; 
It  is  not  apparent  to  us  why  the  Judge  did 
not  think  it  applicable  to  that  item  as  well.) 
At  any  given  moment  therefore  "secondary" 
competes  with  "virgin"  in  the  ingot  market; 
further,    it   can,    and    probably    does,   set   a 
limit  or  "ceUlng"  beyond  which  the  price  of 
"virgin"  cannot  go.  for  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
duction will  in  the  end  depend  only  upon 
the  expense  of  scavenging  and  reconditioning. 
It  might  seem  for  this  reason  that  in  esti- 
mating "Alcoa's"  control  over  the  ingot  mar- 
ket, we  ought  to  Include  the  supply  of  "sec- 
ondary," as  the  Judge  did.     Indeed,  it  may 
be  thought   a  paradox  to  say   that   anyone 
has  the  monopoly  of  a  market  in  which  at 
all  times  he  must  meet  a  competition  that 
limits  his  price.   We  shall  show  that  It  i-  not. 
In  the  case  of  a  monopoly  of  any  com- 
mcxllty  which  does  not  disappear  in  use  and 
which  can  be  salvaged,  the  supply  seeking  sale 
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at  any  moment  will  be  made  up  of  two  com- 
ponente:    (l)    the  part  which   the  puUtlvo 
monopolist    can    immediately    produce    and 
•ell;  and  (2)  the  part  which  has  been,  or  can 
be.  reclaimed  out  of  what  he  has  produced 
and  sold  In  the  past.     By  hypothesis  he  pres- 
ently controls  the  first  of  these  components; 
the  second   he  has  controlled   in   the   past, 
althotigh    he    no    longer    does.     During    the 
period  when  he  did  control  the  second,  if  he 
was  aware  of  his  interest,  he  was  guided,  not 
alone  by  its  effect  at  that  tine  upon  the 
m?rket,   but   by   his   knowledge   that   some 
part  of  It  was  likely  to  be  reclaimed  and  seek 
the  future  market.     That  consideration  will 
to  some  extent  always  affect  his  production 
until  he  decides  to  abandon  the  btisiness,  or 
for  some  other  reason  ceases  to  be  concerned 
with  the  future  market.     Thus.  In  the  case  at 
bar  "Alcoa"  always  knew  that  the  future  sup- 
ply of  injot  would  be  made  up  in  part  of 
what  it  produced  at  the  time,  and,  if  It  was 
as  far-sighted  as  It  proclaims  Itself,  that  con- 
sideration must  have  had  Its  share  in  deter- 
mining how  mi!Ch  to  produce.     How  aecu- 
rately  it  could  forecast  the  effect  of  present 
production  upon  the  future  market  is  an- 
olhar  matter.     Experience,  no  doubt,  would 
help,  but  It  makes  no  difference  that  It  had 
to  guess;  It  Is  enough  that  tt  had  an  induce- 
ment to  make  the  best  guess  it  could  and 
that  It  would  regulate  that  part  of  the  future 
supply,  so  far  as  it  should  ttirn  cut  to  have 
guessed  right.     The  competition  of  "second- 
ary"' must  thsrefcre  be  disregarded  as  soon 
as  we  consider  the  position  of  "Alcoa"  over  a 
period    of    years;    it    was    as    much    within 
"Alcoa's"  control  as  was  the  production  of 
the  "virgin"  from  which  It  had  been  derived. 
Thl^  can  be  well  Illustrated  by  the  case  of 
a  lawful  monopoly:  e.  g.  a  patent  or  a  copy- 
right.    The  monopolist  cannot  prevent  those 
to  whom  he  seUs  Irom  reselling  at  whatever 
prices  they  pleare.     United  States  v.  Geiieral 
Electric  Co.   (272   U.  S.  476.  484).     Nor  can 
he     prevent     their     reconditioning     articles 
worn  by  use.  tinleas  they  In  fact  make  a  new 
article.     Wilson  v.  Simpson  (9  How.  1C9,  123). 
At  any  moment  his  control  ever  the  market 
will   therefore   be   limited    by   that   part   of 
what  he  has  formerly  sold,  which  the  price 
he  now  charges  may  bring  upon  the  market, 
as  second  hand  or  reclaimed  articles.     Yet 
no  one  would  think  of  saying  that  for  this 
reason  the  patent  or  the  copyright  did   not 
confer  a  nionopoly.     Again,  consider  the  sit- 
uation of  the  owner  of  the  only  supply  of 
some  raw  material  like  iron  ore.     Scrap  iron 
Is  a  constant  factor  In  the  iron  market:  it  is 
scavanged.   remelted   into   pig.   and   sold   in 
competition    with    newly    smelted    pig;    an 
owner  of  the  sole  supply  of  ore  must  always 
face  that  competition  and  It  will  serve  to  put 
a  ceiling  upon  his  price,  so  far  as  there  is 
enough  of  It.     Nevertheless,   no  one  would 
say   that,  even  during  the  period  while  the 
pig  which  he  has  sold  in  the  past  can  so  re- 
turn to  the  market,  he  does  not  have  a  nat- 
ural monopoly.     Finally,  If  "Alcoa"  is  right, 
precisely  the  same  reasoning  ought  to  lead 
us  to  include  that  part  of  clippings  and  trim- 
mings which  a  fabricator  himself  saves  and 
remelts — "process   scrap" — for   that   too   pro 
tanto  reduces  the  market   for  "virgin."    It 
can  make  no  difference  whether  the  original 
bU3rer  reclaims,  or  a  professional  scavenger. 
Yet  "Alcoa"  Itself  does  not  assert  that  such 
••process  scrap"  competes;   Indeed  It  was  at 
pains  to  prove  that  this  scrap  was  not  in- 
cluded in  its  computation  of  "secondary." 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Alcoa's  con- 
trol over  the  Ingot  market  must  be  reckoned 
at  over  90  percent,  that  being  the  proportion 
which  Its  production  bears  to  Imported  vir- 
gin ingot.  If  the  fraction  which  It  did  not 
supply  were  the  produce  of  domestic  manu- 
facture there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
percentage  gave  It  a  monopoly — lawful  or 
unlawful,  as  the  case  might  bs.  The  pro- 
ducer of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  supply 


has  complete  control  within  certain  llmiu. 
It  Is  true  that,  if  by  raising  the  price  he  re- 
duces the  amount  which  can  be  marketed 

as  always,  or  almost  always,  happens— he  may 
Invite  the  expansion  of  the  small  producers 
Who  wUl  try  to  fill  the  place  left  open;  nev- 
ertheless, not  only  Is  there  an  inevitable  lag 
in  this,  but  the  large  producer  Is  in  a  strong 
position  to  check  such  competition;  and,  in- 
deed. If  he  has  retained  his  old  plant  and 
personnel,  he  can  inevitably  do  so.  There 
are  Indeed  limits  to  his  power;  subst»tut«» 
are  available  for  almost  all  commodities,  and 
to  raise  the  price  enourh  is  to  evoke  them. 
United  States  v.  Com  Products  RTdnina 
Company  (234  Fed.  Rcpt.  9S4.  9:6 »:  United 
States  V.  Associated  Press  (52  Fed.  Supp.  383. 
371):  Fashion  Originators  Guild  v.  Federml 
Trade  Commission  (H4  Fed.  (2).  80,  85 
(C.  C.  A.  2)).  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  keep  idle  any  part  of  a  plant  or 
or  personnel;  and  any  drastic  contraction  of 
the  market  will  offer  Increasing  temptatloa 
to  the  small  producers  to  ex^and.  But  tbcM 
limitations  also  exist  when  a  single  producer 
occupies  the  whole  market;  even  then,  his 
hold  will  depend  upon  his  moderation  in  ex- 
erting his  immediate  power. 

The  case  at  bar  is  however  different,  be- 
cause for  aught  that  appears,  there  may  well 
have  been  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
imports  as  the  price  of  ingot  rotie.  Assum- 
ing that  there  was  no  agreement  between 
Alcoa  and  foreign  producers  not  to  import, 
they  sold  what  coxUd  bear  the  handicap  of 
the  tariff  and  the  coat  of  transi>ortatlon.  For 
the  period  of  18  yeirs— 192^-37— thty  sold 
at  times  a  little  above  Alcoa's  prices,  at  times 
a  little  under;  but  there  was  substantially  no 
gross  difference  t>etween  what  they  received 
and  what  they  would  have  received,  had  they 
sold  uniformly  at  Alcoa's  prices.    While  the 

record  is  silent,  we  may  therefore  assume 

the  plaintiff  having  the  burden— that,  had 
Alcoa  raised  its  prices,  more  ingot  would  have 
b;en  imported.     Thus  there  is  a  distinction 
between  domestic  and  foreign  competition — 
the  first  is  limited  In  quantity,  and  can  in- 
crease only  by  an  Increase  in  plant  and  per- 
sonnel; the  second  is  of  producers  who,  we 
must  assume,  produce  much  more  than  they 
import,  and  whom  a  rise  in  price  will  pre- 
sumably induce  immedl&tely  to  divert  to  the 
American  market  what  they  have  been  selling 
el.sewhere.    It  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
evidence  that  It  was  the  threat  of  greater 
foreign    Imports   which    kept    Alcoa's   prices 
where  they  were,  and  prevented  it  from  ex- 
plotting  its  advantage  as  sole  domestic  pro- 
ducer; indeed,  it  la  hard  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  potential  Imports  did  put  a  ceiling 
upon  those  prices.     Nevertheless,  within  the 
limits  afforded  by  the  tariff  and  the  cost  of 
transportation.   Alcoa  was   free  to  raise  Its 
prices  as  It  chose,  since  It  was  free  from  do- 
mestic competition,  save  as   it   drew  other 
metals  Into  the  market  as  substitutes.     Waa 
this  a  monopoly  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 2?    The  Judge  found  that,  over  the  -vhole 
half  century  of  Its  existence,  Alcoa's  profits 
upon  capital  Invested,  after  payment  of  In- 
come taxes,  had  been  only  about  10  percent, 
and  although  the  plaintiff  puu  this  figure  a 
little  higher,  the  difference  is  negligible. 

The    plaintiff    does    indeed    challenge    the 
propriety  of  computing  profits  upon  a  capital 
base  which  included  past  earnings  that  have 
been  allowed  to  reooaln  in  the  business;  but 
as  to  that  It  is  plainly  wrong.    Ar  argument 
Is  indeed  often  made  in  the  case  of  a  public 
utility,  that  the  "rate-base"  should  not  in- 
clude     earnings     reinvested      which      were 
greater  than  a  fair  profit  upon   the  actual 
investment  outstanding  at  the  time.     That 
argument  depends,  however,  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  at  common  law — even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  commission  or  other  authority 
empowered  to  enforce  a  "reasonable"  rete — 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  utility  to  charge 
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no  more  than  such  a  rate,  and  that  any  ex- 
cess Is  unlawf Tilly  collected.  Perhaps  one 
might  properly  use  the  same  argument  In 
the  case  ol  a  monopolist:  but  It  would  be  a 
condition  that  one  should  show  what  part 
of  the  past  earnings  were  extortionate,  for 
not  all  that  even  a  monopolist  may  earn  U 
caput  luptnum.  The  plaintiff  made  no  such 
attempt,  and  Its  distinction  between  capital 
"contributed  by  consumers"  and  capital 
"cantribuied  by  shareholders."  has  no  basis 
In  law.  "Alcoa's"  earnings  belonged  to  its 
shareholders:  they  were  free  to  withdraw 
them  and  spend  them,  or  to  leave  them  In 
the  business  If  thev  chose  to  leave  them. 
It  was  no  different  from  contributing  new 
capital  out  of  their  pockets.  This  assumed. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  th&t  "Alcoa"  had 
n^de  exorbitant  profits  en  Ingot.  If  It  Is 
proper  to  allocate  the  profit  upon  the  whole 
business  proportionately  Rmong  all  its  prod- 
ucts— ingot,  and  fabrications  from  ingot.  A 
profit  of  10  percent  In  such  an  industry,  de- 
pendent, in  part  at  any  rate,  upon  continued 
tariff  protection,  and  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  new  demands,  to  the  otwolescence 
of  plant  and  process — which  can  never  be 
accurately  gaut^ed  In  advance — to  the  chance 
that  substitutes  may  at  any  moment  be 
discovered  which  will  reduce  the  demand, 
and  to  the  other  hazards  which  attend  idl 
indtistry:  a  profit  of  10  percent,  so  condi- 
tioned, could  hardly  be  considered  extortion- 
ate. 

There   are   however,   two   answers  to  any 
such  excuse:  and  the  first  is  that  the  profit 
on  ingot  was  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the 
profit  of  the  business  as  a  whole,  and  that  we 
have  no  means  of  allocating  Its  proper  share 
to  Ingot.     It  Is  true  that  the  mill  cost  ap- 
pears:  but  obviously  It  would  be  unfair  to 
"Alcoa"  to  take,  as  the  measure  of  its  profit 
on  ingot,  the  difference  t)€tween  selling  price 
and  mill  cost;  and  yet  we  have  nothing  el^e. 
It  may  be  retorted  that  it  was  for  the  plain- 
tiff to  prove  what  was  the  profit  upon  Ingot 
In   accordance   with    the   general    burden   of 
proof.     We  think  not      Having  proved  that 
"Alcoa"  had  a  monopoly  of  the  domestic  in- 
got market,  the  plaintiff  had  gone  far  enough: 
If  It  was  an  excuse,  that   "Alcoa"  bad  not 
abused  its  power,  it  lay  upon  "Alcoa"  to  prove 
that    it   had    not.     But   the   whole   Issue   is 
Irrelevant    anyway,    for   It   is   no   excuse    for 
"monopoliring"  a  market  that  the  monopoif 
has  jjot  been  used  to  extract  from  the  con- 
sumer more  than  a   "lair"  profit.     The  act 
has  wider  purposes.     Indeed,  even  though  we 
disregarded  all  but  economic  considerations, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  such  con- 
centration of  producing  povrer  is  to  be  de- 
sired, when  it  has  not  been  used  extortion- 
ately.    Many  people  believe  that  possession  of 
unchallenged    economic   power   deadens   in- 
itiative,   discourages   thrift,    and    deoresses 
energy;  that  immunity  from  competition  la 
a  narcotic,  and  rivalry  is  a  stimulant,  to  In- 
dustrial progrcaa:  that  the  spur  of  constant 
stress  is  naeeMuy  to  coimteract  an  inevitable 
disposition  to  let  well  enough  alone.     Such 
people   believe   that   competitors,    versed    in 
the  craft  as  no  consumer  can  be,  will  b?  quick 
to  detect  opportunities  for  savipj  and  new 
shifts  in  production,  and  be  eager  to  profit 
by  them.     In  any  event  the  mere  fact  that  a 
proc'ucer.  having  command  of  the  domestic 
mjirket.  has  not  been  able  to  mak-3  more  than 
a  "fair"  profit,  is  no  evidence  tliat  a  "fair"* 
profit  could  not  have  been  made  at  lower 
prices.     United  States  ▼.  Com  Products  Re^ 
firinif  Co.  supra,  1014,  1015    (234  Fed.  Rep. 
•64).     True.    It    might    have    be3n    thought 
adequate  to  condemn  only  those  monopolies 
w'.lch  could  not  show  that  they  had  exer- 
cised   the    highest    possible    ingenuity,    had 
adopted  every  pcv^sible  economy,  bed  antici- 
pated every  conceivable  Improvement,  stimu- 
lated every  possible  demand.    No  doubt,  that 
T.cald  be  one  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter. 
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at  least  as  to  section  1.  that 
contracts  restricting  compe- 
unlswftil.   no  matter  how 
may  be;   no  Industrial  enl- 
i^fy  them:   they  are  absolutely 
Justice  Taft  said  as  much 
•ding  a  territory  among  pro- 
of ten  quoted  passage  of  his 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals   in 
Eddystone  Pipe  and  Steel  Co., 
1.  291 ) .    The  Supreme  Court 
condemned  all  contracts  flx- 
ntted  States  v.  Trenton  Pot- 
U.  S   C92.  397,  398 1.  and  what- 
have  arisen  as  to  that  deci- 
chian  Coals,  Inc.,  v.  United 
3.   344).  they   were   laid   by 
V.    Socony -Vacuum    Co.    (310 
I .     It  will  now  scarcely  be 
same  notion  originally  ex- 
:ontracts — reasonable,  or  un- 
restrlct       competition. 
r.  Trant-Mixsouri  Freight  As- 
U.  S.  290.  327.  328):    United 
Trafp.c  Association  (171  U.  S. 
The  decisions  in  Standard  Oil 
tea  (221  U.  S.  1).  and  Amer- 
V    United  States  (221  U.  S. 
did   change   this,   and   since 
accepted  law  that  not  all 
in  fact  put  an  end  to  exlst- 
are     unlawful.     Starting. 
1  he  authoritative  premise  that 
g  prices  ere  uncondition»lly 
only  possible  difference  be- 
a  monopoly  is  that  while  a 
Involves  an  equal,  or 
"ower  to  fix  prices.   Its  mere 
be  thought  not  to  constitute 
ihat  power.     That  distinction 
purely  formal:    it   would  be 
g  as  the  monopoly  remained 
:  would  disappear  as  soon  as 
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at  some  price  and  the  only 
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(  ds  coalesce.     Indeed  it  would 
such  contracts  uncon- 
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ies;    for   the   contracts   are 
th«t  entire  control  which 
:    they   are   really   partial 
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1  lot  left  to  deductive  reason- 
in  many  settings  it  may  be 
the   extent   and   effect   of 
I  contract  against  its  Indus- 
advantages,  this  is  never 
the  contract  is  made  with 
a  monopoly.    As  much  was 
in  Swift   &    Co.   V.    United 
.  375,  396),  where  the  court 
as    being    the    "result" 
;ks  to  prevent;  and.  although 
pages  eo  and  61  of  Standard 
ei   States    (Z2\   U.  S.   1),  la 
rlear,  it  seems  to  presuppcbe 
a  monopoly  Is  always  an 
restraint    of    trade."     Again. 
Sugar   Institute   v.    United 
.  553.  598) — borrowing  from 


Appalachian  Coals  Inc.  V.  United  States, 
supra  (288  U.  S.  344,  374) — said:  "Accordingly, 
we  have  held  that  a  cooperative  enterprise 
otherwise  free  from  objection  which  carries 
with  it  no  monopolistic  menace"  need  not 
always  be  condemned.  These  were  indeed 
only  thrown  cut  as  steps  in  the  argument; 
but  Fashion  Originators  Guild  v.  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (312  U.  8.  457).  was  a  rul- 
ing. That  concerned  a  combination  of  dress- 
makers who  set  up  a  boycott  against  all  re- 
tailers who  shculd  deal  in  dresses  copied — 
"pirated" — from  the  dressmakers'  designs. 
Before  the  Commission  the  dressmakers  had 
offered  to  prove  that  "the  practices  of  P.  O. 
O.  A.  were  reasonable  and  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturer,  laborer,  retailer,  and 
consumer  against  devastating  evils  growing 
from  the  pirating  of  original  designs  and  had 
in  fact  benefited  all  four"  (p.  467).  All 
Euch  evidence  the  Commission  refused  to 
hear,  raising  as  sharply  as  possible  the  issue 
vrtether  the  combination  could  excuse  itself 
as  "reasonable"  because  of  the  benefits  it 
conferred  upon  the  industry.  T^.e  court  sus- 
tained the  Commission  because  "the  purpose 
and  object  of  this  combination,  its  poten- 
tial powar.  its  tendency  to  monopoly,  the 
coercion  It  could  and  .lid  practice  upon  a 
rival  method  of  competition,  all  brought  tt 
within  the  policy  of  the  prohibition"  (p.  4C7> . 
Moreover,  the  Clayton  Act  itself  (sections  14 
and  18.  title  15.  U.  8.  C.)  shows  that  practices 
harmles?  in  themselves  will  not  be  tolerated 
when  they  "tend  to  create  a  monopoly."  Per- 
haps, it  has  been  idle  to  labor  the  point  at 
length:  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vice 
of  restrictive  contracts  and  of  monopoly  Is 
really  one,  it  Is  the  dental  to  commerce  of 
the  supposed  protection  of  competition.  To 
repeat.  If  the  earlier  stages  are  proscribed, 
when  they  are  parts  of  a  plan,  the  mere  pro- 
jecting of  which  condemns  them  uncondt- 
tionplly,  the  realization  of  the  plan  Itcelf 
mutrt  also  be  proscribed. 

We  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic reasons  which  forbid  monopoly:  but, 
as  we  have  already  implied,  there  are  others, 
ba^ed  upon  the  belief  that  great  Industrial 
consolidations  are  Inherently  undesirable, 
regaidless  of  their  economic  results.  In  the 
debates  In  Congress  Senator  Sherman  him- 
self In  the  passage  quoted  in  the  margin 
showed  that  among  the  purposes  cf  Congress 
in  1890  was  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  great 
aggregations  of  capital  because  of  the  help- 
lessness of  the  Individual  before  them.'  An- 
other aspect  of  the  same  notion  may  ba 
found  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Peck- 
ham    in    United    States    v.    Trans-Missouri 


'  "If  the  concerted  powers  of  this  combi- 
nation are  Intrusted  to  a  single  man,  it  is 
a  kingly  prerogative,  Inoonsistent  with  our 
form  of  government  and  should  be  sub'ect 
to  the  strong  resistance  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tional authorities  •  •  •"  (21  Congres- 
BIONAL  Usccno.  2157) . 

"The  popular  mind  Is  eg^tated  with  prob- 
lems that  may  disturb  social  order,  and 
among  them  ail  none  is  more  threatening 
than  the  inequality  of  condition,  of  wealth, 
and  opportunity  that  has  grown  within  a 
single  generation  out  of  the  concentration 
of  capital  into  vast  combinatiotis  to  control 
production  and  trade  and  to  brestk  down 
competition.  These  combinations  already 
defy  or  control  powerful  transportation  cor- 
porations and  reach  State  authorities.  They 
reach  out  their  Briarean  arms  to  every  part 
of  our  country.  They  ate  Imported  from 
abroad.  Congress  alone  can  deal  with  them, 
and  if  we  are  unwilling  or  unable,  there  will 
•oon  be  a  trust  for  every  production  and  • 
macter  to  fix  the  price  for  every  necessity 
of  life  •  •  •"  (21  Congressional  RECoro. 
3460.  See  also  21  Co-wgkissional  Ricord. 
2598). 
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fht  Association,  supra.  328  (166  U.S.  890). 
i  Congress  Is  still  of  the  same  mind  ap-' 
pean  in  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
and  the  Small  Business  Mobilization  Act! 
Not  only  does  aectton  2  (d)  of  the  first  de- 
dare  it  to  be  one  aim  of  that  statute  "to 
preserve  the  competitive  position  of  small 
business  conceriM."  but  section  18  Is  given 
over  to  direction.';  designed  to  "preserve  and 
Btrengtben"  their  position.  In  United  States 
T.  Hutcheson  (31il  U.  8.  319)  a  later  statute 
In  part  materia  \vmm  considered  to  throw  a 
cross-light  upon  the  antitrust  acts,  illuml- 
naUng  enough  e^en  to  override  an  earlier 
ruling  of  the  cour..  Throughout  the  hlst<»7 
of  these  statutes  it  has  been  constantly  as- 
sumed that  one  of  their  purposes  was  to  per- 
petuate and  preserve,  for  it*  own  sake  and  in 
apJte  erf  possible  c<«t.  an  OTganlzatlon  of  in- 
dustry In  small  wilts  which  can  effectively 
compete  with  each  other.  We  hold  that 
Alcoa's  monopoly  of  Ingot  was  of  the  kind 
covered  by  section  2. 

It  doea  not  follow  because  Alcoa  had  such 
a  monopcrf} .  that  It  monopollaed  the  ingot 
market— it  may  net  have  achieved  monopo* 
ly — monoptly  may  have  been  thnist  upon  It. 
If  It   had    tjeen   a   combination    of   existing 
smelters   wilch   united    the   whole  industry 
and  controllet*  the  pn-oductlon  of  all  alumi- 
num ingot,  it  would  certainly  have  monopo- 
lized the  market.     In  sevM^l  decisions  the 
Supreme  Coart  has  decreed  the  dissolution 
of  such  cc«Eblnatlon8.  although  they  had  en- 
gaged In  no  unlawful  trade  practices.     Per- 
haps   we    should    not    count    among    these 
Northern  Securitie:  Co.  r.  United  States  (193 
U.  S.  197.  327) .  beciuse  It  was  decided  under 
the  old  dispensation  which  ended  with  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  V   United  States,  supra  (221  U.  8. 
1 ) ;  but  the  following  cases  were  later.    United 
States  V.  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  (226  U.  8.  61. 
88).  Intemationul  ilarveater  v.  Missouri  (234 
U.   8.    199,    209),    t'nrted    States   v.   Reading 
Company     (253     U.     S.     26,     87-50).  United 
States   V.    Sovtheni    Pacific    Company    (250 
U.   8    214,   230,   231).     We  may  start   there- 
fOTB   With   the  premise  that   to  have  com- 
bined 90  percent  cf  the  producers  of  Ingot 
would    have    been    to    monopolize    the    in- 
got market,  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  public 
Interest,  it  can  make  no  difference  whether 
an  existing  compettlon  is  put  an  end  to,  or 
whether  prospective  competition  Is  prevented. 
The  Clayton  Act  Its-jlf  speaks  In  that  alterna- 
**^* — "to  Injure,  dJstroy,  or  prevent  compe- 
tition" (sec.  13  (a),  title  15,  U.  8  C  ).    Never- 
theless, It  is  unquestionably  true  that  from 
the  very  outset  the  courts  have  at  least  kept 
In  reserve  the  possibility  that  the  origin  of 
a  monopoly  may  be  critical  In  determining 
its  legality;  and  for  this  they  had  warrant  In 
some  of  the  congretelonal  debates  which  ac- 
companied  the   paf«age   of   the   act.     In  re 
Greene   (62  Fed    R«p    104  116.   117)'.  United 
States  v.  Tran.'f-Mistoun  Freight  As.tociation 
(58Ped.Rep  58.  82  (C.C.  A.8)).    This  notion 
has  rsually   been   expressed   by  saying   that 
size  does  not  determine  guilt,  that  there  must 
be  some  exclusion  of  competitors,  that  the 
growth  must  be  soniething  else  than  natural 
or  narmal,  that  th<>re  must  be  a  wrongful 
Intent,  or  some  othrr  specific  Intent,  or  that 
■ome  unduly  coercive  means  must  be  used. 
At   times   there   has  been    emphasis  upon 
the  use  of  the  active  verb  "monopolize,"  as 
the  ^jdge  noted  in  the  case  at  bar.    United 
States  V.  Standard  OU  Corporation  (173  Fed. 
Rep.  177,  196):  UnU^d  States  v.  Whiting  (212 
Ped.    Rep.    486.    478);    Patterson    v.    United 
States  (222  Fed    Re:5.  599,  619  (C.  C.  A.  6)); 
National  Bwcnit  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission (299  Fed.  B>p.  73S,  738  (C.  C.  A.  2) ). 
What  engendered  these  compunctions  is  rea- 
sonably plain:  perse  ns  may  unwlttlnely  find 
themselvea  In  possejsion  of  a  monopoly,  au- 
tomatically so  to  say.  that  Is,  without  hav- 
ing Intended  either  to  put  an  end  to  exist- 
ing competition,  or  to  prevent  competition 
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from  arising  when  none  had  existed:   they 
may   become  monc^)olista  by  force  of  acci- 
dent.    Since  the  act  makes  monopolizing  a 
crime,  as  well  as  a  civu  wrong.  It  would  be 
not  only  unfair,  but  presumably  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  to  include  socta  in- 
stances.    A  market  may,  for  example    be  so 
limited  that  it  is  Impossible  to  produce  at 
all  and  meet  the  cost  ot  production  except 
by  a  plant  large  enough  to  supply  the  whole 
demand.    Or  there  may  be  changes  In  taste  or 
In  cost  which  drive  out  all  but  one  purveyor. 
A  single  producer  may  be  the  survivor  out  of 
a  group  of  active  competitors,  merely  by  vir- 
tue of  his  superior  sklU,  foresight,  and  in- 
dustry.    In  such   cases  a  strong  argument 
can  be  made  that,  although  the  result  may 
expose  the  public  to  the  evils  of  monopoly, 
the  act  does  not  mean  to  condemn  the  result- 
ant of  those  very  forces  which  it  is  Its  prime 
object  to  foster:  finis  c^us  coronat.    The  sue- 
ceasful    competitor,    having   been    ur^ed    to 
compete,  must  not  be  turned  xipon  when  he 
Win*.     The  most  extreme  expression  of  this 
▼lew  U  in  United  States  v.  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  (351  D.  8.  417) .  frcwn  which  we 
quote  in  the  margin:  *  and  which  Sanford, 
Justice,   in   part  repeated   in   United   States 
V,    International  Harvester  Corp.    (274  U.  8. 
603,   708).     It  so   chances  that  in   both  in- 
stances the  corporation  had  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  production  In  its  hands,  and 
the  language  quoted  was  not  necessary  to  the 
decision;  so  that  even  if  It  had  not  later  been 
modified,  it  has  not  the  authority  of  an  ac- 
tual   decision.     But    whatever   authority    It 
does  have  was  modified  by  the  gloss  of  Car- 
doBo,  Justice  In  Stcift  4  Company  v.  United 
States  (286  U.  8  106).  when  he  said,  page  116: 
"Mere    size      •      •      •      'is   not   an    offense 
against  the  Sherman  Act  unless  nragnified  to 
the  point  at  which  it  amounts  to  a  monopoly 
•     •     •     but  size  carries  with  it  an  opportu- 
nity for  abuse  that  is  not  to  be  Ignored  when 
the  oKXjrtunity  is  proved  to  have  been  uti- 
lized in  the  past."     Alcoa's  size  was  magni- 
fied to  make  It  a  monopoly;   Indeed,  It  has 
never  been  anything  else:   and  Its  size  not 
only  offered  It  an  opportunity  for  abuse,  but 
It  utilized  Its  size  for  abuse,  as  can  easily 
be  shown. 

It  would  completely  misconstrue  Alcoa's 
posiUon  in  1940  to  hold  that  It  was  the  pas- 
sive beneficiary  of  a  monopoly,  following 
upon  an  involuntary  elimination  of  com- 
petitors by  automatically  operative  economic 
force*.  Already  in  1909,  when  Its  last  lawful 
monopoly  ended,  It  sought  to  strengthen  lis 
position  by  unlawful  practices,  and  these 
concededly  continued  until  1912.  In  that 
year  It  had  two  plants  In  New  York,  at  which 
it  produced  less  than  42.000.000  pounds  of 
Ingot;  in  1934  it  had  Ave  plants  (the  original 


'Justice  McKenna  for  the  majority  said, 
p.  451:  "The  Corporation  is  undoubtedly  of 
impressive  size,  and  It  takes  an  effort  of  reso- 
lution not  to  be  affected  by  It  or  to  exagger- 
ate its  influence.  But  we  must  adhere  to  the 
law,  and  the  law  does  not  make  mere  size 
an  offense  or  the  existence  of  unexerted 
power  an  offense.  It.  we  repeat,  requires 
overt  acts  and  trusts  to  its  prohibition  of 
them  and  its  power  to  repress  or  punish 
them.  It  does  not  compel  competition  nor 
require  all  that  is  possible."  The  minority 
through  Day,  Justice,  agreed,  p.  460:  "The  act 
offers  no  objection  to  the  mere  size  of  a  cor- 
poration nor  to  the  continued  exerting  of  its 
lawful  power,  when  that  size  and  power  have 
been  obtained  by  lawful  means  and  devel- 
oped by  natural  growth,  although  Its  re- 
sources, capital  and  strength  may  give  to 
such  corporation  a  dominating  place  In  the 
business  and  Industry  with  which  It  is  con- 
cerned. It  Is  enutled  to  maintain  Its  size  and 
the  power  that  legitimately  goes  with  It.  pro- 
vided no  law  has  been  tranagi'essed  in  ob- 
taining It- 


two,   enlarged;    one    in   Tennessee:    one   la 
North   Csjolina;    one   in   Washington).  «n^ 
Its  production  had  risen  to  about  327.000.000 
pounds,   an    increase   ot  almost   eight-fold. 
Meanwhile  not  a  pound  of  Ineot  had  t)een 
produced  by  anyone  else  in  the  United  States. 
This  Increase  and  this  continued  and  undU- 
turbed  control  did  not  fall  undesigned  into 
Alcoa's  lap;  obviously  it  could  not  have  done 
so.  .  It  could  only  have  resulted,  as  It  did 
result,  from  a  persistent  determination   to 
maintain  tJie  control,  with  which  it  found 
itself  vested  In  1912.     There  were  at  least  one 
or  two  abortive  aitempu  to  enter  the  indus- 
try,   but    AJcoa    effectively    anticipated    and 
forestalled   all   competition,    and   succeeded 
In  holding  the  field  alone.    True,  it  sUm- 
tilated  demand  and  opened  new  uses  for  the 
metal,  but  not  without  making  sure  that  It 
could  suppiy  what  It  had  evoked.    There  is 
no  dispute  as  to  thi*;  Alcoa  avows  It  as  evi- 
dence of  the  skill,  energy  and  initiative  with 
which  It  hiis  always  conducted  its  business; 
as  a  reason  why.  having  won  Its  way  by  fair 
means,  it   should   be   commended,   and   not 
dismember«jd.    We  need  charge  it  with  no 
moral  derelictions  after  1912;  we  may  assume 
that   all    it   claims   for   itself   U   true.    The 
only  question  Is  whether  it  falls  within  the 
exception  established  in  favor  of  those  who 
do  not  seek,  but  cannot  avoid,  the  control 
of  a  market.     It  seems  to  u»  that  that  ques- 
tion scarcely  survives  its  statement.     It  was 
not  inevii.able  that  it  should  always  antic- 
ipate   increases    In    the    demand    for    ingot 
and  be  prepared  to  supply  them.    Nothirg 
compelled  It  to  keep  doubling  and  redoubling 
its  capacity  before  others  entered  the  field. 
It  insists  that   It   never   excluded   competi- 
tors; but  we  can  think  of  no  more  effective 
exclusion  than  progressively  to  embrace  each 
new  opportunity  as  It  evened,  and  to  face 
every  newcomer  with  new  capacity  alreftdy 
geared  into  a  great  organization,  having  the 
advantage  of  experience,  trade  connecticns 
and  the  elite  of  personnel.    Only  in  case  we 
Interpret  exclusion  as  limited  to  maneuvers 
not  honestly  industrial,  but  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  prevent  competition,  can  such 
a  course.  Indefatigably  ptirsued,  be  deemed 
not  exclusionary.     So  to  limit  It  would  In 
our    judgment    emasculate    the    act;    would 
permit  Just  such  consolidations  as  It  was  de- 
signed to  prevent. 

"Alcoa"  answers  that  it  positively  assisted 
competitors.  Instead  of  discouraging  them. 
That  may  be  true  as  to  fabricators  of  ingot; 
but  what  of  that?     They  were  ita  market  (or 
ingot,  and  it  is  charged  only  with  a  monopoly 
of   ingot.    We  can  find   no  instance   of   its 
helping  profipective  ingot  manufacturers.    We 
do  not  forfjet  the  Southern  Aluminum  Co. 
in  whose  or-.gin  it  did  have  some  part;  though 
that  was  over  before  the  end  of  1914  and 
was  In  any  event  scarcely  late  enough  to 
count.    We    are   speaking,    not   of   its    ptir- 
chase  of  the  remains  of  the  plant  In  1915; 
we  are  not  suggesting — as  the  plaintiff  ar- 
gues— that  that   was  a   move   to   keep   the 
plant  out  of  the  ingot  market;  we  are  epeak- 
Ing  of  the  original  venture.     In  December 
1911.  Arthur  V,  Davis  was  In  Europe,   en- 
gaged in  forming  the  "cartel"  of  1912.  which 
we  will  assume  not  to  have  been  meant  to 
affect  the  production  of  ingot  In  the  United 
Sutes;   for  so  the  Judge  found.    The   first 
form  of  the  project   was  a  corporation   in 
which  all  ttie  members  of  that  "carter*  were 
to  share — "Alcoa."  through  Ita  Canadian  sub- 
sidiary.   That  plan  was  abandoned;  but  the 
French  Interests,  which  had  been  parties  to 
It,   organized  the  Southern  Aluminum  Co. 
In  its  place;  and  the  correspondence  between 
those  intere«ts  and   "Alcoa"  In  1913 — efpe- 
daily  the  French  letter  of  April  16  and  "Al- 
coa's" answer  of  May  10 — even  thotigh  It  may 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  two  were 
acting  In  conjunction,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
they  were  not  to  be  competitors  at  arma 
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kngth.'  Perhaps,  as  the  plaintiff  argues. 
"Meo^"  did  think  that  the  new  project  might 
hn  uaeful  In  persuading  the  plaintiff,  whoae 
attack  had  Just  ended  In  the  decree  of 
1012,  that  the  company  was  to  be  a  real  com- 
p<mtor.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the  expected 
ctxnpetltton  was  not  to  be  oX  the  ordlnazy 
kMKL 

We  disregard  any  question  of  "intent. *• 
Ri^latlvely  early  in  the  history  cf  the  act — 
IMS — Holmes.  Justice.  In  Swift  A  Co.  t. 
Vntted  States,  supra  (11X5  U.  8.  375,  396).  ex- 
plained this  aspect  of  the  act  in  a  passage 
often  quoted.  Althoxigh  the  primary  evU  was 
monopoly,  the  act  also  covered  preliminary 
steps  which.  If  continued,  would  lead  to  It. 
Tliese  may  do  no  harm  of  themselves:  but. 
If  thej  are  initial  moves  In  a  plan  or  scheme 
which  carried  out.  will  result  In  monopoly, 
they  are  dangerous  and  the  law  will  nip  them 
In  the  bud.  For  this  re«son  conduct  falling 
short  of  monopoly  Is  not  illegal  unless  it  is 
pan  of  a  plan  to  monopolize,  or  to  gain  such 
other  control  of  a  market  as  is  equally  for- 
bidden. To  make  it  so.  the  plaintiff  must 
prove  what  in' the  criminal  law  is  known  as  a  / 
"speelflc  Intent";  an  Intent  which  goes  be-y 
yond  the  mere  intent  to  do  the  act.  By  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fabulous  record  piled 
up  in  the  case  at  bar  was  concerned  with 
proving  such  an  intent.  The  plaintiff  was 
seeking  to  show  that  many  transactions,  neu- 
tral on  their  faos,  were  not  In  fact  necessary 
t4>  the  development  of  "Alcoa's"  business,  and 
had  no  motive  except  to  exclude  others  and 
perpetuate  its  hold  upon  the  in^ot  market. 
€pon  that  effort  success  depended  in  case  the 
plaintiff  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  it 
was  imnecessary  under  section  2  to  convict 
■Alcoa"  of  practices  unlawful  of  themselves. 
The  plaintiff  has  so  satisfied  us.  and  the  issue 
of  Intent  ceases  to  have  any  Importance;  no 
Intent  is  relevant  except  that  which  is  rele- 
vant to  any  liability  criminal  or  civil.  1.  e., 
an  Intent  to  bring  about  the  forbidden  act. 
hrote  59  on  page  226  of  United  States  v. 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co..  svpra  (310  U.  3.  150), 
en  which  "Alcoa''  appears  so  much  to  rely, 
Ls  In  no  sense  to  the  contrary.  Douglas. 
Justice,  was  answering  the  defendants'  argu- 
ment that,  assuming  that  a  combination  had 
attempted  to  fix  prices,  it  had  never  had  the 
power  to  do  so.  for  there  was  too  much  com- 
peting oil.  His  answer  was  that  the  plan 
was  unlswful.  even  If  the  parties  did  not 
have  the  power  to  fix  prices,  provided  that 
they  intended  to  do  so;  and  It  was  to  drive 
home  this  that  he  contrasted  the  case  then 
before  the  Court  with  monopoly,  where  power 
was  a  necpssary  element.  In  so  doing  he 
said:    "An  Intent  and  a  power     •     •     •     are 


•  For  example,  the  first  letter  contained  the 
following:   "I  do  not  believe  that  the  polit- 
ical conditions  existing  in  the  United  States 
make  it  advisable  to  associate  our  ahimtnum 
companies,  even  for  the  fabrication  of  alu- 
mina.   Mr.  Stemfeld,  whom  I  talked  with  In 
Paris  a  few  days  ago.  told  me  that  in  his 
conversations   with  you  on  the  subject   he 
was  under  the  Impression  that  you  are  of 
the  same  opinion  as  I.  and  that  It  would 
be  preferable  for  your  company,  the  Southern 
and  the  Northern  each  to  work  alone  In  all 
branches    of    fabrication    and    commerce." 
And  again:  "It  would  evidently  be  better  for 
the  equlllbrlam  of  the  market  if  we  would 
take  a  large  portion  of  cur  supply  of  power 
with  the  view  of  producing  nltrures"   (ni- 
trates?)  "racher  than  to  employ  the  whole 
to  Increase  our  production  of  metal."    The 
answer  in  part  read:   "As  to  whether  It  is 
wiser  to  build  at  first  one  plant  in  the  United 
States    conjointly    between    the    Southern 
Aluminum  Co.  and  the  Aluminum   Co.   of 
America  is  to  my  mind  rather  a  detail,  and. 
If  you  prefer  to  have  the  Southern  company 
build  its  own  plant  at  Whitney,  while  the 
Aluminum   Co.   builds  another  for  Itself,  I 
see  no  objection  to  that  procedure." 
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which  he  at  once  followed 
passage  we  have  Just  men- 
ift   A   Co.  V.   United   States 
375) ) .     In  order  to  fall  with- 
monopolist  must  have  both 
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said,  the  plaintiff  also  sought 
of  practices  in  which  it  en- 
use  they   were   necessary   to 
of  its  business,  but  only  in 
competitors.    Since  we  are 
4lcoa  "monopolized"  the  ingot 
regardless  of  such  practices, 
eht  be  moot,  if  it  inevitably 
cur  holding  that  A'coa  must 
eould  he  argued  that  the  new 
would  then  emerge,  should 
In  retrospect  with  their  pred- 
conduct;   but  shovild  be  en- 
wlthcut  the  handicap  of  In- 
1  upon  its  past.    Possibly  that 
except  that  conditions  have 
zti  he  case  was  closed,  that,  as 
by  no  means  follows,  because 
i^icmopoly  in  1940.  that  it  will 
final   Judgment   is   entered 
That  Judgment  may  leave  it 
g  unit  among  other  com- 
nd  the  plaintiff  might  argue, 
will,  that,  if  it  was  in  the 
jiractices,  aimed  at  "monop- 
Dt  market,  it  would  be  proper 
to  enjoin  their  restimption, 
no  longer  will  have  a  monop- 
teason  it  appears  to  us  that 
not  altogether  moot.    In  spite 
of  the  evidence,  the  chal- 
can  be  divided   into  three 
(>  "preemption"  of  bauxite  de- 
r  power;  (b)  the  suppression 
ts  by  competitors  to  Invade 
market,  or  some  of  the  mar- 
goods;   (c)  the  "domlna- 
;'kDt8  for  such  goods,  and  par- 
t|ie    markets   for   "sheet"   and 
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"  0/  bauxite  and  water  power 
attempted  to  prove,  and  as- 
il  prove,  that  "Alcoa"  bought 
both  in  Arkansas — the 
the  mineral  in  the  United 
Dutch  and  British  Guiana, 
needs,  and  under  circum- 
showed   that   the   purchases 
purpose  of  securing  an  ade- 
upply,  but  only  In  order   to 
available  supply  and  so  as- 
iJ>oly.     The  very  statement  of 
ows    that    it    depends    upon 
for,  if  the  purchases  pro- 
future  needs  of  the  business,  or 
'  honestly  believed  were  its 
they   were   Innocent.     In   its 
i  uch  an  Intent,  here  and  else- 
la  made  the  whole  history 
from  Its  beginning  the  eub- 
wlth  a  persistence  which  left 
The  Judge  heard  the 
tched  patience,  and  punc- 
minuteness;  and  with  equal 
detail  considered  It  for  almost 
gave  his  opinion,  In  which 
the  plaintiffs  contentions, 
jrlef  before  us  seen^s  to  intl- 
so  he  was  actuated  by  a 
favor:   and.  If  by  that  Is 
ipletely  satisfied  blni 
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of  Its  Innocence  throughout,  bias  he  cer- 
tainly showed.  That,  however.  Is  precisely 
the  bias  which  all  evidence  Is  Intended  to 
create,  and  which  it  should  create,  if  a  court 
does  its  duty.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
suggested  that  into  his  conclusions  there  en- 
tered motives,  not  derived  from  the  evidence, 
the  record  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  support 
for  it. 

We  assume  that  Rtile  52  (a)  applies  as 
well  to  appeals  taken  under  Rule  72.  as  to 
those  taken  under  Rule  75.  although  It 
makes  very  little  difference  whether  or  not 
it  does,  because  Rule  52  (a)  In  substance 
merely  carried  over  the  earlier  practice  In 
equity  to  all  trials  before  a  Judge.  State 
Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insurance  Com- 
pany v.  Bcnacci  (111  Fed.  (2)  412,  415  (C.  C.  A. 
8));  Petterson  Lighterage  &  Transportation 
Corp.  V.  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  (126  Fed. 
(2)  992.  995  (C.  C.  A.  2) );  Katz  Underwear 
Company  v.  United  States  (127  Fed  (2)  965, 
966  (C.  C.  A.  3));  3  Moore's  Federal  Prac- 
tice, section  52.01.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "clearly  er- 
roneous"; all  that  can  be  profitably  said  is 
that  an  appellate  court,  though  it  will  hesi- 
tate less  to  reverse  the  finding  of  a  Judge 
than  that  of  an  administrative  tribunal  or 
of  a  Jury,  will  nevertheless  reverse  it  most 
reluctantly  and  only  when  well  persuaded. 
This  is  t^e  to  a  considerable  degree  even 
when  the  Judge  has  not  seen  the  witnesses. 
His  duty  is  to  sift  the  evidence,  to  put  it  into 
logical  sequence  and  to  make  the  proper  in- 
ferences from  it;  and  in  the  case  of  a  record 
of  over  40,000  pages  like  that  before  us,  it 
Is  physically  Impossible  for  an  appellate 
court  to  function  at  all  without  ascribing 
some  prima  facie  validity  to  his  conclusions. 
Consumers  Import  Company  v.  Kawasaki 
(133  Fed.  (2)  781,  787  (C.  C.  A.  2)).  What 
the  plaintiff  Is  really  asking  is  that  we  shall 
In  effect  reconsider  the  whole  evidence  de 
novo,  as  though  it  had  come  before  us  in  the 
first  Instance.  The  Impossibility  of  that  at 
once  appears,  If  we  consider  what  it  would 
have  involved,  had  the  appeal  taken  its  u^ual 
course  and  ijeeu  heard  by  the  nine  Jtistices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  However,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  favor  of  reversing  a  trial 
Judge's  findings  when  he  has  not  seen  the 
witnesses,  wnen  he  has,  and  Insofar  as  his 
findings  depend  upon  whether  they  spoke 
the  truth,  the  accepted  rule  is  that  they 
"must  be  treated  as  unassailable."  Davis  v. 
Schicart2  (155  U.  S:  631,  636);  Adamson  V. 
Gilliland  (242  U.  8.  350.  353):  Alabama  Pow- 
er Company  v.  lakes  (302  U.  S.  484,  477) .  The 
rer^on  for  this  Is  obvious  and  has  been  re- 
peated over  and  over  again;  in  such  cases  tho 
appeal  must  be  decided  upon  an  Incomplete 
record,  for  the  printed  word  is  only  a  part, 
and  often  by  no  means  the  most  Important 
part,  of  the  sense  Impressions  which  we  use 
to  make  up  our  minds.  Morris  Plan  Indus- 
trial Bank  v.  Henderson  (131  Fed.  (2)  975.  977 
(C.  C.  A.  2) ) .  Since  an  appellate  court  must 
have  some  affirmative  reason  to  reverse  any- 
thing done  below,  to  reverse  a  finding  it 
must  appear  from  what  the  record  does  pre- 
serve that  the  witnesses  could  not  have  been 
speaking  the  truth,  no  matter  how  transpar- 
ently reliable  and  honest  they  could  have 
appeared.  Even  upon  an  Issue  on  which 
there  Is  conflicting  direct  testimony,  appel- 
late courts  ought  to  be  chary  before  going  so 
far;  and  upon  an  issue  like  the  witness's  own 
intent,  as  to  which  he  alone  can  testify,  the 
finding  Is  Indeed  "unassailable,"  except  in 
the  most  exceptional  cases. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  the  first  Issue  was 
whether,  when  Alcoa  bought  up  the  bauxite 
deposits.  It  really  supposed  that  they  would 
be  useftU  In  the  future.  It  would  be  hard 
to  Imagine  an  Issue  In  which  the  credibility 
of  the  witnesses  should  more  depend  upon 
the  Impressions  derived  from  their  presence. 
Alcoa  relied  principally  upon  the  testimony  of 
three  of  its  officers,  though  there  were  some 
Issues  (the  purchase  of  bauxite  was  among 


them),  as  to  which  not  all  three  testified. 
These  were  the  chairman  of  its  board.  Arthur 
V.  Davis;    Its  president.  Roy  A.  Hunt-    and 
Davis'  brother.  IMward  K.  Davis,  a  form« 
vice  president.     Arthur  V.  Davis  was  on  the 
stand  for  7  weeks;  his  direct  testimony  oc- 
cupies 844  printed  pages  on  the  direct  and 
1.445  on  the  cross:  Edward  K.  Davis,  called  by 
the  plaintiff,  was  on  the  stand  6  weeks;  his 
direct  occupies  1.','27  pages  and  his  cross.  146; 
Hunt  was  on  the  stand  2  weeks:  in  his  case 
the  correspond ini?  figures  are  266  and  346. 
Thus  the  Judge  had  an  unrivaled  opportunity 
to  observe  how  they  bore  themselves  under  a 
most  prolonged  and  searching  test;   and  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  commend  their  candor 
and  credibility.     Nor  could   the  issue   turn 
upon  the  dependability  of  their  memory;  they 
knew  why  they  ha  J  bought  the  bauxite;  they 
were  either  speaking  the  truth,  or  perjuring 
themselves    not  cnly   upon  this  issue,   but 
elsewhere    .hroughout   this  amazing  record. 
Evidence  must  be  t>eyond  measure  convincing 
which  lead  J  to  that  conclusion  In  the  fac-* 
of  the  mosi  positive  assurance  from  the  only 
impartial  observer  at  the  time,    that    they 
seemed  to  him  mon  of  honor  and  veracity. 
While  it  is.  of  coui-se,  true  that  they  had  an 
interest  to  excuse   their  past  conduct  and 
that  the  trinsactic  ns  admitted  a  sinister  In- 
tnpretatioii,  neither  of  these  facts  was  con- 
clusive.    Ujxm  this,  as  upon  ail  the  issues, 
the  plaintLlf  had  the  burden  and  must  lose 
unless  it  succeeded  in  doing  more  than  leav- 
ing the  proof  In  l^alance.    Taking  all  these 
considerations  together,  it  seems  plain  to  us 
that  we  BhoTild  be  unwarranted  in  declaring 
these  flndligs  "cleiirly  erroneous." 

Little  need  be  added  as  to  the  similar 
charge  that  Alcoa  bought  up  suitable  water 
power  which  it  did  not  need;  and  did  so  for 
the  purpose  of  pn;venting  competition.  It 
did  buy  a  number  of  such  sites  which  it  did 
not  fully  use:  but,  considering  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  Ingot  production  which 
In  fact  took  place  even  without  the  witnesses' 
explanations  the  Inference  which  the  plain- 
tiff asks  us  to  draw  would  be  weak  Indeed; 
and  certainly  we  should  not  be  Justified  In 
holding  thf  t  It  overbore  those  explanations. 

(b)  Suppreision   of  competitors  seeking   to 
invade   the  ingot  market 
The  plaintiff  relies  upon  two  transactions 
as  showing  that  "Alcoa"  tried  to  suppress  in- 
cipient competition  by  purchasing  interests 
in  two  Norwegian  jJuminum  companies;  and 
a   third,    by   purchasing    interests    in    water 
power  at  the  head  of  the  Saguenay  River. 
CmumU.    The  Ford  Motor  Co..  In  the  winter 
of  1030-21,  wished  to  secure  an  Independent 
source  of  alumlnuu;   and  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives met  HaskeU.  the  president  of  the 
Baufih  Co..  and  cot^ulted  him  about  getting 
one.    Haskell  in  that  winter  saw  Kloumann, 
the  representative  of  a  Norwegiaji  company, 
which  we  may  caU   'A.  H.  Norsk";  and  Haskell 
got  an  option  on  the  property.     There  was 
a  sharp  dispute  as  to  whether  Arthur  V.  Davis 
learned  of  these  negotiations;   but  we  shall 
assume  thac  he  did  so  shortly  after  May  18. 
1921,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  letter  which 
conveyed  that  information  was  excluded.    In 
the  following  July,  'Alcoa"  agreed  with  Klou- 
mann to  buy  a  half  Interest  in  "A.  H.  Norsk." 
and  boiight  It  in  'Dctober  1922,  after  Davis 
had  got  permission  :'rom  the  Attorney  General 
in  accordance  with  the  requiremente  of  the 
decree  of  1912.     \j,  the  letter  in   which  he 
Slated  the  ctise  to  tlie  Attorney  General.  Davis 
declared  that  he  wished  to  have  the  property 
In  order  to  competj  with  German  produc^trs 
abroad;  and  that  is  the  reason  which  he  gave 
on  the  stand,  and  which  the  Judge  accepted. 
This  evidence  also  uimits  the  interpretation 
that  Davis  wished  to  head  off  Haskell,  and 
perhaps  in  fact  he  did;  but  we  cannot  see  that 
the  issue  differs  frctn  that  which  arose  over 
the  purchases  of  tatutlte  and  water  power. 
It  Is  Impoeslble  to  say  a  priori  what  motive 
actuated  Davis;  even  though  he  knew  that 
his  ptirchase  would  Interrupt  Hagkeil's  nego- 
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tlations  on  behalf  of  the  Ford  Co.   It  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  did  not  wish  the  prop- 
CTty  for  the  reasons  he  gave  to  the  Attorney 
General.    Indeed,  the  plaintiff  did  not  prove 
that  there  were  no  other  sources  of  foreign 
aluminum  open  to  the  Ford  Co.;  or  even  that 
there  were  no  plants  which   it  could   have 
bought.     The   purchase   of   the   other   Nor- 
wegian plant  had  no  accompaniment  of  cut- 
ting out  American  competition;  as  to  it  "Al- 
coa's" good  faith  must  certainly  be  accepted 
The  last  transaction  was  Alcoa's  interven- 
tion  in  a  large  power  development   at   the 
source  of  the  Saguenay  River  in  Lake  St.  John 
Canada.     This  lake  ts  of  large  area  and  ca- 
^clty:  and  at  some  time  before  1922  James 
B.  Duke,  a   very  rich  financier,  had  secured 
two  water  powers  close  to  the  outlet,  about 
18  miles  apart,  called  the  upper  and  lower 
developments.     The  upper  development  was 
buUt  by  1924,  but  the  lower  development  was 
not  completed   till    l93i.     Jn    1922   a  repre- 
sentative of  Duke  proposed  to  Davis  that  he 
should   take   some    of   the   power    from  the 
upper  development  but  nothing  was  done- 
but  In  1924  Alcoa  was  planning  to  build  a 
plant   at   Arvida.   near  the   Saguenay   Riv*r- 
and  at  some  time  after  October  15  of  that 
year  Davis  and  Duke  resumed  negotiations 
though   this  time  for  the   purchase  of  the 
lower    development.     These    resulted    in    its 
purchase  in  July  1925  by  means  of  a  merger 
into    Alcoa   of   one  of   Duke's   corporations, 
which  owned  the  property.    When  Duke  died 
In  October  1925  his  executors  wished  to  dis- 
pose  of   the   upper   development    also,    and 
Alcoa  obUined  at  63  4 -percent  Interest  In  it 
during  the  spring  of   1926.     All    the  power 
used   In   Arvida   has  come  from   the  upper 
development:  and  Alcoa,  after  finishing  the 
lower  development,  sold  the  power  to  others, 
until  Limited  acquired  the  property  in  1938 
In  October  1924  the  brothers.  Ulhleln,  who 
had  formerly  been  brewers  in  St.  Louis   and 
had    already    bought    a    bauxite    deposit    in 
British  Oulana.  conferred  with  Duke  about 
using  the  power  of  the  upper  development  to 
make  Ingot;  but  nothing  came  of  these  nego- 
tiations.    Davis  said  that  the  Uihlelns  told 
him  that,  when  he  and  Duke  began  to  deal 
with  ea<rh  other  in  the  autumn  of  1924   they 
had   entirely  abandoned   the   Idea    of  going 
into  the  aluminum  business,  and  so  the  judee 
found.  ''     "* 

The  Uihlelns.  having  given  up  the  bauxite 
business,  sold  out  their  deposits  in  British 
Guiana  in  December  1924  to  three  equal  in- 
terests, of  which  Alcoa  was  one.     (This  was 
one  of  the  purchases  considered  in  the  pre- 
ceding heading)      Haskell   on   his  own    ac- 
count also  negotiated  with  Duke  for  an  In- 
terest In  the  upper  development,  but  these 
negotiations  had  ended  before  Duke's  death 
The  plaintiff  argues  that  Alcoa  was  aware 
of  the  negotiations  between  Duke  and  the 
Uihlelns.    and    between   Duke   and   Haskell; 
and    knew    that,    once    it    had    secured    the 
lower  development,  Duke  was  sure  to  lose 
Interest  in  any  independent  aluminum  plant. 
It  adds  that  the  fact  that  Alcoa  has  never 
used  the  lower  development  to  manufacture 
ingot,  shows  that  it  must  have  been  bought 
for   another    purpose.      Alcoa    answers   that 
its  original  purpose  was  to  develop  the  lower 
development    after    the    Arvida    plant    had 
been   built,   meanwhile   taking   power   from 
the   upper:    that   it   was   only   after   Dukes 
death  that  It  bought  a  share  in  the  upper; 
and  that  the  Ulhleln  and  Haskell  projects 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  purchase  of  the 
lower  development.     This  answer  is  not  so 
patently  Implausible  an  explanation  that  the 
Judge  WES  bound  to  reject  it,  and  to  find  that 
the  plaintiff  had  carried  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  Issue. 

(c)  "Alcoa's"  domination  o/  the  fabricating 
fields 
The  last  of  "Alcoa's"  supposedly  unlawful 
practices  was  lu  Infiltration  Into,  and 
manipulation  of,  some  of  the  markets  for 
fabricated  goods.    These  were  three  kinds: 
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(1)    buying  an   Interest  In   the   Aluminmn 
Castings  Co.  and   Aluminum  Manufactures 
Inc.;  (2)  the  "price  squeeze  ";  (3)  the  "piston 
patent   pool."     (1)  "Castings"   were   one   of 
the  earliest  uses  of  aluminum:  "Alcoa"  began 
to  make  them  about  1001,  and  by  19C9  there 
were  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  the 
business.    Five   of   these   combined  in   that 
year  to  form  the  Aluminum  CastlLgs  Co..  of 
whose  shares  "Alcoa"  received  60  percent  In 
exchange  for  advances  made  at  the  time.    It 
does  not  appear  what  proportion  of  the  total 
output  these  five  companies  had  been  manu- 
facturing;   certainly  the    plaintiff    did    not 
prove  that  they  controlled  the  castings  mar- 
ket.    Later  they   acquired   a  sixth   foundry, 
and  in  1919  the  combination  was  reorganised 
as  Aluminum  Manufacturers,  Inc.     In  1922  it 
leased  all  Its  real  esute  and  machinery  to 
"Alcoa"  foi'  26  years,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
thereafter  a  subsidiary.     We  cannot  see  that 
In  all  this  the  plaintiff  has  proved  anything 
relevant    to   the    action.     If    it    means    that 
there  was  u  monopoly  of  the  castings  market 
as  such,  there  Is  no  support  whatever  in  the 
record  for  such  an   assertion.     If  it  means 
that  "Alcoa's"  IntervenUon   in  the  castings 
business    helps    to   support    its   claim    that 
"Alcoa"  monopollred  the  ingot  market,  the 
inference  is  extremely  weak.     Pln,-.lly.  there 
was  nothing  in  the  transactions  themsclve* 
which   Indicated  that   they  were   independ- 
ently unlawful,  or  that  they  served  to  make 
"Alcoa's"  l(!gal  position  as  to  the  ingot  indus- 
try less  vtJlnerable  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been. 

The  Aluminum  Goods  Mantrfacturlng  Co. 
makes  cooking  and  other  utensils  out  of  alu- 
minmn.   It  was  formed  In  1909  by  the  con- 
solidation of  three  small  companisb  all   its 
plants  are   in  Wisconsin,  and   its   principal 
place  of  business  Is  in  that  State      At  the 
trial  31  percent  of  the  shares  were  held  by 
Alcoa  and   its  officers,  and   this   proportion 
had  been  86  percent  in  1918.     Tht  propor- 
tion of  the  shares  held  by  the  three  families, 
which  had  originally  owned   the  combining 
companies,    was   almost   S6   percent,  and   if 
there  were  added  the  shares  owned  by  em- 
ployees and  by  residents  of  the  town  where 
the  princifial  business  is.  the  percentage  was 
originally   over   60   percent   and   has   so  re- 
mained.    VouT  of  the  she  directors  have  al- 
ways represented  the  original  interests;   the 
other  two  have  represented  Alcoa's  Interest. 
The  four  have  frequently  shown  entire  in- 
dependent; of  Alcoa,  and  on  several  occasions 
have  overruled  ite  two  directors,  although  the 
two  companies  have,  very  naturally,  usually 
acted   in   unison.     Again,  we  are   not  clear 
whether  the  plaintiff  means  to  argue  that  Uy 
Its  holdings  in  this  company  Alcoa  monopo- 
lizes, or  has   attempted  to  monopolize,  liie 
utensU  market;  if  so.  there  Is  no  support  for 
It.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  Is  that 
Alcoa  invented  in  the  company  as  part  of  its 
monopoly  of  the  ingot  mar»:et.  that  may  l>e 
true.    It  may  have  hoped  in  this  way  to  »?- 
cure  at  lea.st  a  friendly  market  for  iU  inpct. 
if  ingot  conipetiUon  should  lncrea.te.    As  part 
of  Its  genei-al  conduct  after  the  Bradley  pa  t- 
ent  expired,  this  purchase  may  thus  be  rele- 
vant. Just  as  its  investment  in  the  castings 
business  may  be;  but,  like  Its  investment  in 
that  business,  there  is  nothirig  to  support 
the  conclujilon  that  here  was  a  pracUce  or 
maneuver  merely  to  suppress  or  exclude  com- 
petitors; and  there  was  no  JusUficatlon  for 
Joining  the  Aluminum  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Co.  as  a  defendant. 

(2)  The  "price  squeeze" 
The  plaintiff  describes  as  the  "price 
squeeEe"  a  practice  by  which.  It  says.  A!  o» 
intended  to  put  out  of  business  the  manu- 
facturers of  aluminum  "sheet"  who  were  its 
oompetitors:  for  Alcoa  was  itself  a  large — in 
fact,  much  the  largest — maker  of  that  prod- 
uct and  bad  been  the  first  to  Introduce  it 
many  yeant  before  the  period  in  question. 
The  challenged  practice  ended  with  the  year 
1932,  shortly  after  the  Department  of  JusUw 
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took  up  the  complaints  of  several  "thect* 
makers,  and  began  to  Investigate.  The  plain- 
tiff sa3rs  that  the  "sq\ieeze"  had  been  In  op- 
eration for  a  long  time  before. the  year  1925, 
and  that  by  means  of  It  Alcoa  had  succeeded 
In  eliminating  four  out  of  eight  companies 
which  competed  with  It.  However.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  go  back  of  1925.  for  the  only 
question  before  us  is  whether  an  injunction 
shall  go.  and  a  test  of  that  Is  whether  the 
practice  In  the  years  1925-32,  Inclusive,  was 
unlawful.  If  It  was.  the  vlme  when  It  began 
Is  Irrelevant;  if  It  was  not.  it  was  equally  law- 
ful m  the  earlier  years.  We  shall  not  describe 
the  manufacture  of  "sheet" — "sheet  roll- 
ing"'— beyond  saying  that  "rolling  ingot,"  not 
"notched  bar  ingot."  must  be  used,  and  that 
It  Is  forced  between  two  rollers  until  It  gets 
to  the  desired  thiciness :  "gauge."  It  is  made 
as  "coiled  rheet"  or  "flat  sheet";  also  the 
metal  may  be  hardened  by  various  alloys  to 
bring  up  Its  tensile  strength.  The  "squeeze" 
Is  asserted  to  have  been  exercised  upon  five 
"traujes"  of  "colled  sheet."  four  "gauges"  of 
*aat  sheet"  and  five  "gauges"  of  alloyed 
metal — called  "Dxwalumln." 

Between  the  years  1925  and  1937,  inclusive. 
"Alcoa's"  t>ook.<t  show  the  price  of  all  these 
kinds  of  "sheet"  for  the  ""gauges"  In  question, 
together  with  the  cost  of  making  it  from  In- 
got. They  also  show  the  price  of  ingot,  which 
was  of  cotirse  the  same  for  all  '"gauges"  and 
for  all  kinds  of  ""aheet."'  as  It  was  the  same 
tor  all  uses  of  aluminum  other  than  ""sheet." 
We  are  accepting  as  a  basis  the  tables  ap- 
pearing as  section  XVTI  of  the  appendix  to 
the  plaintiffs  brief — which  Is  more  favorable 
to  "Alcoa""  than  those  which  the  Judge  used. 
Except  for  the  years  1925-28,  inclusive,  these 
tables  do  not  Include  as  an  Item  of  cost.  "Un- 
abeorbed  Burden"";  an  accounting  allowance, 
computed  to  cover  the  expense  and  loes 
prorerlv  to  be  attributed  to  that  part  of 
"Alcoa's"'  plant  which  was  not  being  used 
during  each  year.  We  cannot  see  why  It 
was  not  a  proper  item  to  Include  In  the  coet 
cf  production,  for  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
other  "sheet  rollers'  'also  would  be  unable 
to  keep  their  plants  fully  occupied;  and.  If  so. 
over  a  term  of  years  they  would  have  to 
•"absorb"  the  ensuing  loss  In  the  price  of 
the  product  Moreover,  as  we  have  said, 
"Alcoa"  itself  so  kept  its  books  for  the  first 
4  years  of  the  p^riod  in  question.  Those  were 
prosperous  years  during  which  the  item  waa 
not  like.'y  to  have  been  large,  but  even 
though  we  were  to  deduct  in  those  years  the 
average  for  the  vears  In  which  "Alcoa"  de- 
ducted It.  the  difference  this  would  make  in 
the  average  cost  of  "sheet"  for  th?  years  be- 
fore 19S3  ts  trifling.  At  the  expense  of  log- 
ical consistency  and  in  order  not  to  com- 
plicate the  computations  unduly,  vre  have 
used  the  tables  as  they  stand. 

The  plaintiffs  theory  is  that  Alcoa  con- 
sistently sold  ingot  at  so  high  a  price  that 
the  sheet  rollers,  who  were  forced  to  buy  from 
It.  cou!d  net  pay  the  expenses  cf  rolling  the 
sheet  and  make  a  living  profit  out  of  the  price 
at  which  Alcoa  itjclf  80]d  sheet.  To  establish 
this  the  plaintiff  asks  u^  to  take  Alcoa's  coeta 
of  rolling  as  a  fair  measure  of  its  competi- 
tor's costs,  and  to  assume  that  they  had  to 
meet  Alcoa's  price  for  all  grad  s  of  sheet,  and 
cculd  not  buy  ingot  elsewhere.  It  seems  to 
us  altogether  rec^onable.  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  Alcoa's 
rolling  costs  were  not  higher  than  those  of 
other  sheet  rollers:  and.  although  it  is  true 
that  theoretically.  Imported  virgin  was  always 
available,  for  the  reasons  wa  have  already 
given  when  we  were  discussing  the  monopoly 
In  Ingot,  we  think  it  could  at  best  be  had 
at  very  little  less  than  Alcoa's  prices.  As  for 
•ecocdary.  there  were  a  number  of  uses  for 
sheet  for  which  the  trade  would  not  accept 
such  of  It  as  was  available  in  the  years  in 
question.  Beside,  the  spread  between  suit- 
able grades  of  secondary  and  vu^m  was  also 
very  small. 

Compressing  into  reasonable  compass  what 
thj  taUw  shorn,  Ui«  result  i&  as  follows.    For 
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become  moot,  which  we  will  reserve  until  w» 
come  to  discuss  remedies.  That  It  was  un- 
lawful to  set  the  price  of  "sheet"'  so  low  and 
hold  the  price  of  ingot  so  high,  seems  to  U3 
unquestionable,  provided,  as  «e  have  held, 
that  on  this  record  the  price  of  Ingot  must 
be  regarded  as  higher  than  a  '"fair  prlce.'^ 
True,  this  was  only  a  consequence  of  "Alcoa's" 
control  over  the  price  of  Ingot,  and  perhaps 
It  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  separate 
wrong;  moreover,  we  do  not  use  it  as  part  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  we  conclude  that  the 
monopoly  was  unlawful.  But  it  was  at  least 
an  unlawful  exercise  of  "Alcoa's"  power  ;^ter 
It  hild  been  put  on  notice  by  the  "sheet 
rollers'  "  complaints;  and  this  Is  true,  even 
though  we  assent  to  the  Judge's  finding  that 
it  was  not  part  of  an  attempt  to  monopolize 
the  "sheet"  market.  We  hold  that  at  least 
In  1932  It  had  t>ecome  a  wrong. 

The  tame  considerations  do  not  apply  to 
cable,  of  which  Alcoa  Is  the  only  fabricator. 
The  plaintiff  charges  that  Alcoa  secured  a 
monopoly  of  this  by  setting  the  price  so  low 
that  there  was  no  adequate  spread.  That 
may  be  true,  but  aluminum  cable  must  m 
any  event  compete  with  copper  cable,  and 
the  plaintiff  failed  to  show  that,  even  though 
the  price  of  ingot  were  reduced  so  as  to  realize 
only  a  fair  profit.  It  would  have  been  possible 
to  compete  with  copper  cable  and  leave  an 
adequate  spread  for  cable  fabricators.  Com- 
plaints still  continued  after  the  squeese  m 
aheet  had  ended  in  1933.  The  evidence  per- 
mitted the  concltislon  that  Alcoa  may  have 
had  another  intent  in  selling  at  a  loss  than 
to  monopolize  the  market,  or  to  suppress  com- 
petition; and  the  finding  was  that  it  did. 
Such  relief  as  the  plaintiff  can  have.  If  any, 
upon  this  feature  cf  the  case,  must  therefore 
be  limrbed  to  that  against  the  monopoly  in 
Ingot. 

(J)  The  piston  patent  situation 
The  plaintiff  charges  Alcoa  with  three  hinds 
of  misuses  of  patents:  (1)  An  unlawful  limi- 
tation of  the  production  of  licensees  of  lu 
own  patents;  (2)  accepting  a  license  agree- 
ment from  another  patentee  that  unlawfully 
limited  Its  own  production;  (3)  uflnc  Its  own 
patents  to  force  the  purchase  of  ingot  upon 
licensees.  The  situation  was  somewhat  com- 
plicated. In  1022  a  number  of  persons  owned 
53  design  patents  for  automcblle  pistons;  and 
Alcoa  owned  45  such  patents;  It  also  owned 
some  process  patents  for  making  pistons.  All 
the  design  patents  were  put  Into  a  pool,  and 
Alcoa  was  made  the  exclusive  licensee  cf  all 
with  power  to  sublicence.  It  then  Issued  sub- 
llcenees  to  three  companies  of  all  the  patents, 
limiting  the  number  of  pistons  which  each 
licensee  could  make.  The  plaintiff  argues 
that,  although  this  limitation  was  lawful  as 
to  the  design  patents,  it  was  not  lawful  as  to 
the  process  patents,  tn-cause  stzch  a  limitation 
Is  a  way  of  extending  the  monopoly. 

We  need  not  pass  upon  that  proposition, 
although  the  six  h  circuit  upheld  It  In  Bar- 
ber-Colman  Co.  v.  National  Tocl  Co.  (138 
Fed.  (2)  339)  reftislng  to  follow  our  decision 
In  Straight  Side  Basket  Corp.  v.  Webster 
Basket  Co.  (32  Fed.  (2)  245).  which  waa  to 
the  contrary.  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Cctirt  plainly  show  an  increasing  tendency 
not  to  allow  a  patentee  to  make  use  of  the 
sanctions  which  follow  upon  an  unrestricted 
prohibition  of  the  right  to  make,  vend,  and 
use.  Although  even  at  common  law  a  pat- 
entee was  not  allowed  to  attach  any  condi- 
tion upon  the  resale  of  a  patented  product, 
made,  and  sold  by  himself,  he  was  free  to 
limit  the  price  at  which  a  licensee  might 
himself  sell  what  the  licensee  made,  and  it 
la  not  apparent  to  us  what  difference  there 
la  between  that,  and  setting  a  pries  upon, 
or  limiting  the  quantities  of.  a  process. 
However,  the  whole  subject  is  plainly  in  flux, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  pass  upon  it  unless 
we  have  to  do  so.  In  the  case  at  bar  we  do 
not.  because,  granting  all  that  the  plaintiff 
aays.  it  did  not  prove.  In  the  case  of  any  of 
the  sublicensees,  that  the  pistons  were  no: 
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covered  by  thv  design  patents,  as  well  as  by 
the  process  patents;  and  If  the  llmlUtlon  waa 
valid  upon  the  design  patents,  it  made  no 
difference  wbenher  or  not  It  was  Inralkl  upon 
t^e  process  patent* 

The  next  cherge  arises  from  a  transaction 
between  the  Bohn  Aluminum  and  Brass 
Oorporation  a!id  Alctia  In  1927.  The  Bohn 
company  had  a  prodiwt  patent  for  a  strut- 
type  piston.  «hich  Alcoa  wished  to  make; 
and  the  Bohn  comiJany  agreed  to  give  Alcoa 
a  license  under  this  patent  In  exchange  for 
Alcoa's  llcer.se  under  the  design  and  proc- 
ess patents.  Alcoa's  llsbility  for  royalties 
were  to  be  computed  as  follows:  It  was  not 
to  pay  any  royalties,  unless  It  made  mce 
than  6.000.000  pistons  of  all  sorts  In  any 
year:  but.  If  It,  did.  Jt  was  to  pay  a  royalty 
upon  the  excejjs  untU  It  bad  paid  unon  all 
pistons  made  iurlng  that  year  under  the 
Bohn  patent. 

•nie  plaintiff  argues  that  It  was  unlawful 
for  the  Bnhn  company  to  license  Alcoa  under 
an  arreement  which  exempted  It  from  any 
royalties  so  long  as  It  kept  its  total  produc- 
tion of  pistons  below  the  stint,  and  that.  If 
so.  It  was  equally  unlawful  for  Alcoa  to  sub- 
mit to  such  a  limitation  upon  its  production. 
It  is.  of  course,  true  that  a  patentee  may  not 
use  his  patent  as  a  sanction  for  extending 
his   monopoly   beyond   Its   termr     the   cases 
cited  by  the  plaintiff  support  that  proposi- 
tion.    Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co. 
v.  United  S.'ates  (226  U   S   20).  National  Har- 
row  Co.  V.  Hench  (83  Fed.  Rep.  36  (C.  C.  A.  3) ), 
Blount  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Tale  &  Towne 
Manufacturing    Co.    (166    Fed.    Rept.    555), 
United  States  v.  New  Departure  Co.  (■204  Fed. 
Rep.  107).    Moreover,  the  agreement  offered 
an  inducement  to  Alcoa  to  limit  Its  general 
production  of  pistons,  since  it  would  In  this 
way  avoid  any  royalties  to  Bohn.    We  will  not 
say  that  that  was  not  an  unlawful  extension 
of  the  Bohn  company's  monopoly,  and  con- 
ceivably if  that  company  were  a  party  to  this 
action,  we  might  enjoin  further  performance 
of  the  contract:  though  we  could  not  do  so 
In  the  absence  of  the  patentee.    However,  the 
agreement  was  made  in  1927.  and  any  patent 
which  It  covered  has  now  expired,  and  with 
It.  of  necessity,  the  contract.     It  might  still 
be  argued  that  Alcoa  ought  to  be  enjoined 
from  entering  Into  any  other  such  arrange- 
ment; but  the  point  has  become  trivial  to  the 
last  degree  and  appears  to  be  raised  for  the 
first  time  In  this  appeal.    We  refuse  to  con- 
sider It.     Helvering  v.  Wood  (309  U.  S.  394). 
PLnally   the  plaintiff   charges   that  In   1929 
Alcoa  and  Aluminum  Industries — one  of  the 
original  three  sublicensees  of  the  pooled  pat- 
ents— agreed,  as  one  of  the  considerations  for 
Its  license,  that  the  sublicensee  should  buy  Its 
ingot  from  Alcoa.     The  theory  here  Is  that 
this  was  part  of  Alcoa's  effort  to  monopo- 
lize the  Ingot  Industry.     This  would  be  an 
imlawful  practice.  If  proved:   but  the  Judge 
decided  that   no  such   agreement  had   been 
made,  and   the  evidence  certainly   admitted 
that  conclusion.    We  find  nothing  In  Alcoa's 
dealing  with  the  piston  patents  which  de- 
mands any  change  In  the  judgment. 

This  concludes  all  that  we  think  It  neces- 
sary to  say  about  Alcoa"s  supposed  unlawful 
practices.  We  have  omitted  consideration  cf 
any  supposed  conspiracy  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers to  protect  Its  domestic  monopoly,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with 
this  a.s  part  of  the  organization  of  Limited, 
and  of  Alcoa"s  lose  made  of  Limited  both  be- 
fore and  after  1031  when  the  Alliance  was 
founded,  as  will  appear.  The  plain  tiff  "s  posl- 
tlcm  in  general  is  that  Alcoa  was  Independ- 
ently a  party  to  such  combinations  until  the 
advent  of  the  Alliance.  We  do  not  under- 
stand, however,  that  It  asserU  that  this  con- 
tinued thereafter,  except  Insofar  as  Limited 
Is  to  be  understood  as  always  acting  as 
Alcoa  8  agent  or  afflliate. 


m 

"Limited"  was  Incorporated  In  Canada  on 
May  31,  1928.  to  take  over  those  properUes  of 
"Alcoa"    which     were    ouUide    the    United 
States.     Only   two   were   excepted:    a   Dutch 
company   which  owned   bauxite  deposits   in 
Dutch  Guiana,  and  a  Canadian  power  trans- 
mission  company   which  supplied   "Alcoa's" 
Massena  plant.     "Alcoa"  also  retained  until 
1931  an  Italian  company  which  It  was  using 
for  experlmenu.  and  apparently  for  a  few 
months    forgot    a    small    Norwegian    power 
plant,  which  was  transferred  In  October  1928. 
For    special    reasons    the   Alcoa    Power    Co.. 
which  owned  the  Lower  Development  on  the 
Saguenay.  was  not  conveyed  unt*'   1938.  al- 
though  both   parties  meant   from   the   first 
to  Include  it.  and  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  any  plant  in  the  United  States. 
In   exchange   for   all   the   properties   con- 
veyed, "Limited"  Issued  all  its  common  shares 
to    "Alcoa's"    common    shareholders    in    the 
proportion    of   one   for   every    three:    and    it 
thus  resulted  that  the  leneflclal  ownership 
remained  what  It  had  been,  except  for  the 
Interest  of  "Alcoa's"  preferred  shareholders, 
who  were  apparently  considered  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  properties  In  the  United  States. 
At  first  there   remained   some  oiBcerB  com- 
mon to  both  companies;  but  by  the  middle 
of  1931  this  had  ceased  and.  formally  at  any 
rate,  the  separation  between  the  two  com- 
panies was  complete.     At  the  conclusion  of 
the  transfers  a  majority,  though  only  a  bare 
majority,  of  the  common  shares  of  '"Alcoa" 
was  In  the  hands  of  three  persons:   Andrew 
W.  Mellon.  Richard  B.  Mellon,  bis  brother, 
and  Arthur  V.  Davis.     Richari  Mellon  died 
In  1933.  and  Andrew  In  1937.  and  their  shares 
passed  to  their  families;  but  in  January  1939 
the    Davises.    the    oSlcers    and    directors    of 
"Alooa,"  and  the  Mellon  families— 11   Indi- 
viduals in  all — collectively  still  held  48  9  per- 
cent of  "Alcoa's"  shares,  and  48  5  percent  of 
"Llmlted's"":   and  Arthur   V.  Davis  was  then 
the  largest  shareholder  in  both  ccsnpanies. 

The  companies  had  a  number  of  transac- 
tions with  each  other,  upon  which  the  plain- 
tiff relies  to  prove  that  they  did  not  deal  at 
arm's   length,   but   that   "Limited"   was   or- 
ganized only  as  a  creature  of  Alcoa.     As  one 
Instance.    Limited    apparently    would    have 
been  able  at  times  to  sell  alumlniun  in  the 
United  States  at  a  profit  but  did  not  do  so. 
becatise — the     plaintiff     argues — they     had 
agreed  not  to  compete.    The  inference  Is  not 
strong:  to  break  into  a  new  market  protected 
by  a  tariff  subject  to  change,  particularly  a 
market  for  long  in  the  possession  of  a  single 
powerful  producer,  is  a  step  which  an  out- 
sider might  well  hesitate  to  take.     Another 
supposed    i3Qstance    of    cooperation    is    the 
mantifacture  of  some  of  Limited 's  ore  into 
alumina    at    the    East    St.    Louis    plant    of 
Alcoa  during  the  years  1928-36.    Limited  had 
no  alumina  plant  of  itfi  own — except  one  of 
an   experlroental    nature — until   the   end   of 
1936;  yet.  although  Alcoa  did  make  all  Llm- 
lted's alumina  until  1932,  thereafter  Limited 
bought  a  great  deal  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers.   Although  Alcoa  sold  this  alumina  to 
Limited    at    a    lower    price    than    it    billed 
alumina  to  its  own  aluminum  plants.  Alcoa's 
intramural  accounts  are  without  significance. 
Alcua  also  did  some  fabrication  for  Limited 
from  Liraited's  own  alimiLnum,  and  did  it  at 
only  mill  cost  without  overhead.    That  sub- 
stantially ended  by  1931;  but,  while  It  lasted. 
It  was  confessedly  a  favor,  and  indeed  for  a 
short  season  Alooa  imdoubtedly  did  cast  a 
klridly  eye  upon  its  fledgling,  as  Arthur  V. 
Davis  called  it.    Alcoa  also  bought  three  par- 
cels of  Llmlted's  alimainum :  the  first  two  in 
1929,  and   the  last  in  Febiuary   1938.     The 
first  were  perhaps  at  a  lower  price  than  Lim- 
ited  would   otherwise   have   obtained,    (the 
Judge  however  found  the  prices  were  "fairly 
representative") ;  but  they  are  not  Important. 


tor  they  were  both  at  the  begtaUiiff  of  Llm- 
lted's business,  while  then  tattA  ••  yet  prob- 
ably been  little,  if  any,  aeparation  of  inteiMfe 
between  the  two  groups  of  shareholders.  Tbe 
third  purchase  was  of  qtiite  a  different  cher- 
aicter;  It  was  part  of  the  constderatton  for 
the  conveymnce  to  Limited  of  the  Alca«  Power 
Co. 

In  1828  Limited  was  not  able  to  pay  for 
this  property,  although,  as  we  have  said.  It 
always  expected  eventually  to  receive  It, 
The  price,  as  flnaUy  flsed  in  1938.  was  tS5.- 
(XKl.OOO.  of  which  Limited  was  to  pay  tao.GOO.- 
000  in  mortgage  bonds  issued  by  the  o-nnpany 
Itself  and  the  remainder  In  payments  of 
two  kinds:  Limited  waa  to  pay  Alcoa  for 
power  at  a  fixed  rate,  which  should  amount 
to  at  least  $330,000  a  year  and  Alcoa  was  to 
have  an  option  upon  76.030.000  pounds  of 
alxwilnimi,  at  13  cents,  which  was  less  than 
the  market  rate. 

fhere  was  also  some  evidence  that  Alcoa 
took  pa.-t  In  the  formation  of  the  Alliance — 
a  foreign  cartel,  which  we  shall  describe  later. 
This  consists  very  largely  of  declarations  of 
Arthur  V.  Dav's.  put  in  his  mouth  by  other 
witnessds;  of  a  cable  of  Bdward  K.  Davis  to 
one  of  Llmlted's  other  officers;   and  of  the 
improbability  that  the  Alliance  should  have 
been  set  up  without  the  active  cooperation 
of  Arthur  V  Davis,  especially  as  he  was  oon- 
cedodly   In   Kurope   and    In    communication 
with   some   foreign   producers   at    about   the 
time  that  the  Alliance  was  first  bruited.    Bd- 
ward   K.   Davis   was    the   originator    of    the 
Alliance;  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  It  that 
he  feared   that  the  othn  foreign  producers 
who  had  already  Joined  In  a  cartel  would  shut 
him   out      When   these   producers   came   to 
Canada  in  1931  to  arrange  for  the  AUitnce. 
they  visited  Arthvir  V.  Davis  and  made  an 
extended  visit  to  Alcoa's  plants  in  the  Bad. 
As  anticipatory  confirmation  that  the  Alcoa 
had  had  a  share  in  forming   the   Alliance, 
the  plaintiff  also  introduced  evidence  to  show 
that  before  1928  Alcoa  had  already  had  an 
understanding  with  foreigners  as  to  prices. 
This  consisted  largely  of  the  statements  of 
what  others  had  said  about  an   agreement 
to  keep  their  prices  the  same  as  Alcoa's.    The 
plaintiff  rested  particularly  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Haskell,  who  testified  not  only  upon 
this  pomt  but  more  generally,  because,  when 
Haskell  testified,  although  be  had  been  one 
of  the  important  figures  in  the  Baush  Co.,  he 
had  made  bis  peace  with  Alcoa,  which  had 
employed  him  in  some  advisory  capacity.    It 
must  be  rememl>ered,  however,  that  he  bad 
already  testified  In  the  action  of  the  Baush 
Co.  against  Alcoa  and  that  he  cotild  scarcely 
have  repudiated  what  he  then  said. 

The  Davises.  in  answer  to  all  this  evidence. 
swore  that  "Limited"  had  been  organized  for 
three  reasons,  quite  different  from  control- 
ling prlc€#ln  the  United  States:  First,  there 
was  at  that  time  a  growing  nationalism  in 
the  British  Empire — ^where  ""Alcoa"  sold  moat 
of  Its  foreign  aluminum — which  manlfeeted 
Itself  In  the  alogan,  'Buy  British."  and  which 
would  be  better  satisfied   if  the  properties 
were  owned  by  a  Canadian  corporation,  even 
though     Its    shareholders     were    American. 
Next.  "Alcoa"  had  neglected  Its  foreign  prop- 
erties— relatively — and     they     would     better 
prosper  unde'  a  management  singly  d  -voted 
to  them.     Finally,  the  time  was  coming  when 
Arthur  V.  Davis  wished  to  take  a  less  active 
part  In  affairs,  and  there  wotUd  be  embarrass- 
ment In  choosing  t)etween  Hunt  and  Edward 
K.  Davis  as  his  successor.     Both  said  that 
the  separation  t)etween  the  companies  had 
been  actually  as  complete  as  It  was  in  form. 
Arthur  aald  that,  although  while  In  Europe 
shortly    before    the   "Alliance"   was   formed, 
foreign  producers  had  spoken  to  him.  he  had 
then  and  always  referred  all  their  Inquiries 
to  bis  brother.     He  had  discussed  little  with 
Bdward  any  questions  of  policy  about  "Lim- 
ited"; they  had  UJked  for  the  most  part  only 
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•bout  the  history,  development,  and  future 
of  the  propenlea  lie  had  indeed  seen  a  pre- 
Uminary  draft  of  the  agreement  forming  the 
"All.ance.  '  but  rut  lt5  final  form  until  the 
time  of  the  trial,  and  be  had  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  formation.  Aa  for 
the  trip  of  the  foreign  producers  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  purely  social — a  good- 
will excursion,  so  to  say — in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  "Alcoa"  and  foreign  production  was 
not  discussed. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence  the  judge  found 
that  by  1935  Limited  had  become  altogether 
Tree  from  any  connection  with  Alcoa,  and 
that  Alcoa  had  had  no  part  m  fornung  the 
Alliance,  or  in  any  effort  at  any  time  to  limit 
Imports,  to  fix  their  price,  or  to  intervene  in 
price- fixing  cartels  in  Europe — except  the 
early  ones.  In  short,  he  again  felt  per- 
suaded by  the  testimony  against  any  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  the  conceded  facts, 
acd  from  the  declarations  put  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Davlses.  As  before,  to  do  otherwise  be 
wcu'd  have  had  to  find  that  t)oth  these  men 
had  deliberately  perjured  themselves:  and 
we  cannot  see  that  these  findings  present  us 
with  anything  different  in  substance  from 
those  on  which  we  have  already  passed. 
Considering  the  Interests  In  Lim.ted  which 
Arthur  V  Davis  and  both  the  MeUons  bad. 
It  would  perhaps  have  taxed  our  credulity  to 
the  breaking  pcint  to  believe  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  formation  of  the  Alliance. 
Arthur  V  Davis  did  not  go  as  far  as  that; 
and  that  he  and  the  MeUons  should  have  put 
into  the  bands  of  Cdwsrd  K.  Davis  the  whole 
management  of  Limited,  does  not  appear  to 
lu  to  pass  the  bounds  of  reasonable  enter- 
tainment. Alcoa  had  had  collisions  in  plenty 
with  the  plaintiff  and  others  before  1931: 
the  first  Baush  action,  which  challenged  the 
price  squeeze,  had  been  filed  in  April  1928. 
and  the  second  in  July  1931.  It  was  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  Arthur  V.  Davis 
and  the  MeUons.  seeing  that  some  kind  of 
cartel  might  t>e  an  inescapable  incident  to 
contlnuUig  business  abroad,  wished  in  1931 
to  keep  Alcoa  as  far  removed  from  it  as  pos- 
sible. 

Even  BO.  the  question  remains  whether 
Alcoa  should  *ie  charged  with  the  Alliance 
becatise  a  majority  of  its  shareholders  were 
also  a  majority  of  Limited's  shareholders:  or 
whether  that  would  be  true,  even  though 
there  were  a  group,  common  to  both,  less 
than  a  majority,  but  large  enough  for  prac- 
tical purposes  to  control  each.  It  is  quite 
true  that  In  proportion  as  courts  disregard 
the  fictitious  persona  of  a  corporation — as 
perhaps  they  are  increasingly  disposed  to 
do — they  must  substitute  the  concept  of  a 
group  of  persons  acting  In  concert.  Never- 
theless, the  group  must  not  be  committed 
legally  except  Insofar  as  they  have  assented 
as  a  body,  and  that  assent  should  be  im- 
puted to  them  only  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinary  notions  of  delegated  power.  The 
plaintiff  did  not  prove  that  in  1931,  to  say 
nothing  of  1936.  there  was  not  a  EUbstantlal 
minority  in  each  company  made  up  of  those 
who  held  no  shares  in  the  other;  and  the 
existence  of  the  same  majority  in  the  two 
corporations  was  not  enough  by  Itself  to 
kleotify  the  two.  Alcoa  would  not  be  bound. 
unlesa  those  who  held  the  majority  of  its 
shares  had  been  authorized  by  the  group  as 
a  whole  to  enter  Into  the  Alliance:  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that,  as  we  shall  show.  It 
was  an  iUegal  arrangement,  such  an  author- 
ity ought  convincingly  to  appear.  It  doea 
not  appear  at  all.  For  support  of  this  propo- 
sition we  need  look  no  further  than  to  the 
drcislons  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
Commodity  Clause.  United  States  v.  Dela- 
ipore  A  Hudson  Co.  (213  U.  S.  366):  United 
States  v.  Lehigh,  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  (220  U.  8. 
357):  United  States  v.  Delatcare.  Lacka- 
wanna 4k  Western  R.  R.  (238  U.  S.  616); 
United  States  v.  Reading  Co.  (253  U.  S.  36): 
United  States  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  (254 
U.  S.  255):  United  States  v.  Elgin.  Joliet  A 
E-strrn  Railicay  Co.  (298  U.  S  492).  There 
was  in  ail  these  cases  strong  reason  to  hold 
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that  the  rallroc  Is  had  an  Indirect  interest  In 
the  coal  moved  yet  the  decisions  uniformly 
asAUmed  that  the  ownership,  net  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sha  res.  but  even  of  all  the  shcres. 
did  not  make  the  corporations  coalesce.  Ex- 
cept when  ther;  was  evidence  that  those  in 
nominal  control  of  one  of  the  two  corpora- 
tions, cssrclsed  no  independent  decision,  tut 
followed  the  d  ircctlons  of  the  other,  they 
were  treated  as  Ivirldically  separate.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  so  a  minority  of  shareholders 
would  alvays  bi  compeUed  to  see  to  It  that  a 
majority — perhips  even  a  controlling  frac- 
tion— of  the  St  ares  did  not  pass  to  a  con- 
federated grou]!  who  had  a  similar  control 
over  another  ccrporatlon.  For  these  reasons 
we  conclude  thj  t  Alcoa  was  not  a  uarty  to  the 
Alliance,  and  d  d  not  Join  in  any  violation  of 
section  1  of  thi  act.  so  far  as  concerned  for- 
eign commerce. 

Whether  "Lit  ilted"  Itself  violated  that  sec- 
tion dep)€nda  u  >on  the  character  of  the  "Al- 
liance '  It  wai  a  Swiss  corporation,  created 
In  pursuance  ct  an  agreement  entered  into 
on  July  3,  1P31.  the  signatories  to  which  were 
a  French  cor  roraticn.  two  German,  one 
Swiss,  a  Brltisl  .  and  "Limited."  The  origi- 
nal agreement,  or  "cartel."  provided  for  the 
fcrmation  of  i  corporation  in  Swltzerlcnd 
which  shouM  snue  shares,  to  be  taken  up 
by  the  8ignat(  iries.  This  corporation  was 
from  time  to  t  me  to  fix  a  quota  of  produc- 
tion for  each  share,  and  each  shareholder 
was  to  be  limlti  d  to  the  quality  measured  by 
the  number  of  ibares  It  held,  but  was  free  to 
sell  at  any  pri  re  it  chose.  The  corporation 
fixed  a  price  ev«  ry  ye?^  at  which  it  would  take 
off  any  sharehi  ilder's  hands  any  part  of  its 
quota  which  It  did  not  sell.  No  shareholder 
was  to  "buy,  bo -row.  fabricate,  or  sell"  alumi- 
num produced  by  anyone  not  a  shareholder 
except  with  th«  conrent  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, but  the  t  must  not  be  "unreasonably 
withheld."  No  hlng  was  said  as  to  whether 
the  arrangeme  it  extended  to  sales  in  the 
United  States;  but  article  X.  known  as  the 
"conversion  cla  ise."  provided  that  any  share- 
holder might  e  rceed  his  quota  to  the  extent 
that  he  conve-ted  Into  aluminum  In  the 
United  States  or  Canada  any  ores  delivered 
to  him  in  eith  ;r  of  those  countries  by  per- 
sons situated  ii  the  United  States.  This  was 
confessedly  put  in  to  allow  'Xlmlted"  to  re- 
ceive bauxite  oi  alumina  from  Alcoa,  to  smelt 
It  into  alumin;  m.  and  to  deliver  the  alumi- 
num to  Alcoa.  Edward  K  Davis  gave  as  an 
explanation  of  this  that  "Limited"  needed 
some  protection  agelnst  Alcoa's  possible  re- 
fusal to  convey  Alcoa  Power  Co.,  which  Alcoa 
had  never  actui  llv  bound  Itself  to  transfer. 

Although  In  1931  "Alcoa"  had  all  the  pro- 
ducing capacit  I  which  It  seemed  likely  to 
need — and  so  tlie  event  proved,  for  the  clause 
was  never  Invok  ed — Davis  said  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  In  the  future  the  demand 
might  not  outrun  that  capacity,  and  whether 
"Alcoa"  might  not  therefore  be  tempted  to 
hold  onto  the  Lower  Development,  unless 
"Limited"  wou  d  smelt  its  alumina.  That 
does  Indeed  8<em  a  somewhat  far-fetched 
reason,  but  on  the  other  hand  It  Is  hard  to 
Fuppcse  that  "Alcoa*  really  feared  that  It 
could  not  meet  its  future  needs  and  meant 
to  lean  upon  "Jlmlted."  The  Incident  may 
be  thought  to  have  a  bearing  on  "Alcoa's" 
Implication  in  ths  "Alliance,"  but  Its  only 
substantial  Imp  ortance,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 
Is  as  showing  whether  the  1931  agreement 
was  Intended  ;o  cover  the  United  States. 
That  question  arose  very  shortly  after  the 
agreement  was  made,  and  Edward  K.  Davis 
took  the  positlc  n  that  the  United  States  was 
Included,  relying  upon  absence  of  any  excep- 
tion in  the  general  language.  His  interpreta- 
tion would  sect!  to  have  been  plainly  right, 
not  only  for  thii  reason  he  gave,  but  because 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  occasion 
for  the  "conve-sion  clause."  However,  the 
other  shareholders  overruled  him,  and  until 
1936.  when  the  new  arrangement  was  made, 
imports  Into  tae  United  States  were  not 
Included  in  tb  (  quotas.  The  Issue  turned 
cut    to    be    un  mpcrtant    anyway,    for    the 


annual  average  of  imports  during  the  5  years 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  only  15,000,000 
pounds. 

The  agreement  of  1936  abandoned  the  sys- 
tem of  unconditional  quotas,  and  substituted 
a  system  of  royalties.  Each  shareholder  was 
to  have  a  fixed  free  quota  for  every  Ehare  Jt 
held,  but  as  its  production  exceeded  the  sum 
of  Its  quotas.  It  *as  to  pay  a  royalty,  grad- 
uated progressively  In  proportion  to  the  ex- 
cess: and  these  royalties  the  "Alliance"  di- 
vided among  the  shareholders  in  proportion 
to  their  shares.  This  agreement— unlike  the 
first — did  not  contain  an  express  promise 
that  tho  ".Vllaace"  would  buy  any  undis- 
posed of  stocks  at  a  fi.'ied  price,  although  per- 
haps Eeccicn  3  of  subdivision  A.  of  part  X 
may  have  impliedly  recognized  such  nn  ob- 
ligation. P.obably.  during  the  2  years  in 
which  the  shareholders  operated  under  this 
agreement,  that  question  did  not  arise  for 
the  demand  for  aluminum  was  very  active. 
Neverthaless.  we  understand  from  "Lim- 
ited's" an£v,*er  to  an  interrcjatory  that  the 
last  price  fixed  under  the  agreement  of  1931 
was  understood  to  remain  In  force.  Al- 
though this  agreement,  like  Its  predecessor, 
was  silent  as  to  Imports  Into  the  United 
States,  when  that  question  arcss  during  Its 
preparation,  as  it  did.  all  the  shareholders 
agreed  that  such  Imports  should  be  included 
in  the  quotas.  The  German  ccmoanles  were 
exempted  from  royalties — for  obvious  rea- 
sons— and  that.  It  would  seem,  for  practical 
purposes  put  them  out  of  the  "cartel"  for  the 
future,  for  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  Ger- 
man producer  would  be  unable  to  dispose  of 
all  Its  production,  at  least  within  any  future 
period  that  would  be  provided  for.  The 
shareholders  continued  this  agreement  un- 
changed until  the  end  of  March  1938,  by 
which  time  It  had  become  plain  that,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  it  was  no  longer  of 
service  to  anyone.  Nothing  was.  however, 
done  to  end  It.  although  the  German  share- 
holders of  course  became  enemies  of  the 
French,  British,  and  Canadlarl  shareholders 
In  1939.  The  "Alliance'*  Itself  has  appa-ently 
never  been  dissolved:  and  indeed  It  appeared 
on  the  "Proclaimed  List  of  Blocked  Nationals" 
of  September  13.  1944. 

Did  either  the  agreement  of  1931  or  that 
of  1036  violate  soctlon  1  of  tli3  act?  The 
answer  does  not  depend  upon  whether  we 
shall  recognize  as  a  source  of  liability  a 
liability  imposed  by  another  State.  On  the 
contrary  we  are  concerned  only  with  whether 
Conf^ress  chose  to  attach  liability  to  the 
conduct  outside  the  United  States  of  per- 
sons not  in  allegiance  to  It.  That  being  so, 
the  only  question  open  Is  whether  Congress 
Intended  to  Impose  the  liability,  and  whether 
our  own  Constitution  permitted  It  to  do  so: 
As  a  court  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
look  beyond  cur  own  law.  Nevertheless,  It 
Is  quite  true  that  we  are  not  to  read  general 
words,  such  as  those  In  this  act.  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  ctistomarlly  ob- 
served by  nations  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
powers;  limitations  which  generally  corre- 
spond to  those  fixed  by  the  "Conflict  of  Laws." 
We  should  not  Impute  to  Congress  an  Intent 
to  punish  all  whom  its  courts  can  catch, 
for  conduct  which  has  no  consequsnces  with- 
in the  United  States.  American  Banana  Co. 
y.  United  Fruit  Co.  (213  U.  S.  347.  357): 
United  States  v.  Bowman  (260  U.  S.  94.  98); 
Blackmer  v.  United  States  (284  U.  S.  421.  437) . 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  settled  law — as 
"Limited"  itself  agrees— that  any  State  may 
Impose  liabilities  even  upon  persons  not  with- 
in Its  allegiance,  for  conduct  outside  Its 
borders  that  has  consequences  within  its 
borders  which  the  State  reprehends:  and 
these  liabilities  other  States  will  ordlnarUy 
recognize.  Strassheim  v.  Daily  (221  U.  S. 
280,  284,  285):  Lamar  v.  United  States  (240 
U.  S.  60.  65.  66):  Ford  v.  United  States  (273 
U.  S.  693,  620,  621);  Restatement  of  Conflict 
of  Laws,  section  65. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  act  extends 
Xurther.    Two  situations  sre  possible.    There 
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may  be  agreements  nude  beyond  cwir  border* 
not  Intended  to  affect  Unporu,  which  do  af- 
fect them  or  which  affect  exports.     Almost 
any  limitation  of  the  supply  of  goods  In  Eu- 
rope, for  example,  or  In  South  America,  may 
have  repercussions  In   the  United  States  If 
there  is  trade  between  rjie  two.     Yet  when 
one    considers    the    international    complica- 
tions likely  to  arise  from  an  effort  in  this 
country  to  treat  such  agreements  as  unlaw- 
ful. It  is  safe  to  assume  that  Congress  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  the  act  to  cover  them. 
Such  agreements  may  on  the  other  hand  In- 
tend   to    Include    Inxports    into    the    United 
States,  and  yet  it  may  appear  that  they  have 
had   no  effect  upon   them.     That  situation 
might  be  thought  to  fall  within  the  doctrine 
that  Intent  may  be  a  substitute  for  perform- 
ance in  the  case  of  a  contract  made  within  the 
United  States:  or  It  might  be  thought  to  fall 
within  the  doctrine  that  a  statute  should 
not  be  Interpreted  to  cover  acts  abroad  which 
have   no  consequence   here      We   shall   not 
choose   between   these   alternatives:    but  for 
argument  we  shall  assume  that  the  act  does 
not  cover  agreements,  even  though  Intended 
to  affect  Imporu  or  exports,  unless  Its  per- 
formance Is  shown  actually  to  have  had  some 
effect   upon   them.     Where   both   conditions 
are    satisfied,    the    situation    certainly    falls 
within  such  decisions  as  United  States  v.  Pa- 
cific &  Arctic  Railvxiy  A  Navigation  Co.  (228 
U.  S.  87);   r^^omsen  v.  Cayser  (243  U.  S.  66): 
and  United  States  v.  Sisal  Sales  Co.  (274  U.  s'. 
268).    {United  States  v.  Sard  Deutcher  Lloyd 
(223  U.  S.  512)  Ulustrates  the  same  concep- 
tion  in  another  field.)      It   is  true  that  In 
those  cases  the  persons  held  liable  had  sent 
agents  Into  the  United  States  to  perform  part 
of  the  agreement:  but  an  agent  Is  merely  an 
animate  means  of  executing  his  principal's 
purposes,  and,  for  the  purposes  of  this  case, 
he  does  not  differ  from  an  inanimate  means;' 
besides,  only  human  agents  can  import  and 
sell  Ingot, 

Both  agreemenu  would  clearly  have  been 
unlawful,  had   they  been  made   within  the 
United   SUtes;    and    it    follows    from    what 
we  have  Ju<:t  said  that  both  were  unlavrful 
though  made  abroad.  If  they  were  Intended 
to  affect  Imports  and  did  affect  them.    Since 
the  shareholders  almost  at  once  agreed  that 
the  agreement  of  1931  should  not  cover  Im- 
ports,   we   may    Ignore    It    and    confine   our 
discussion  to  that  of  1936:   Indeed  that  we 
should  have  to  do  anyway,  since  It  superseded 
the    earlier    agreement.     The    Judge    found 
that  It  was  not  the  purpoee  of  the  agreement 
to  suppress  or   restrain  the   exportation  of 
aluminum  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in 
competition  with  "Alcoa."     By  that  we  un- 
derstand that  he  meant  that  the  agreement 
was  not  specifically  directed  to  "Alcoa."  be- 
cause It  only  appUed  generally  to  the  produc- 
Uon  of  the  shareholders.     If  he  meant  that 
it  was  not  cxpecte.   that  the  general  restric- 
tion upon  production  would  have  an  effect 
upon    Imports,    we    cannot    agree,    for    the 
^^'^Pt*  naade  In  1936  was  deliberate  and  was 
«xp«easly  made  to  accomplish  Just  that      It 
would  have  been  an  Idle  gesture,  unless  the 
Shareholders  had  supposed  that  it  would   or 
at  least  might,  have  that  effect.     The  first 
of  the  condiUona  which  we  mentioned  was 
therefore  satisfied:  the  intent  was  to  set  up 
a  quota  system  for  Imports. 

The  Judge  also  found  that  the  1936  agree- 
ment did  not  materially  affect  the  •  •  • 
foreign  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States:  apparently  because  the  imported  in- 
got was  greater  In  1936  and  1937  than  In 
earlier  years.  We  cannot  accept  this  finding. 
based  as  It  was  upon  the  fact  that.  In  1936, 
1937,  and  the  first  quarter  of  1938.  the  gross 
Imports  of  Ingot  Increased.  It  by  no  means 
follows  from  such  an  Increase  that  the  agree- 
men.  did  not  restrict  Imports;  and  inci- 
dentally It  so  happens  that  In  those  years 
such  inference  as  u  possible  at  all.  leads  to 
the  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  the 
average  Imports— Including  Alcoa's— for  the 
years  1982  to  1935  Inclusive  were  about  18.- 
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0^.000  pounds,  and  that  for  1936.  1987  and 
one-fourth  of  1938  they  were  about  S3  OOO  000 
pounds;  but  the  average  domestic  Ingot  man- 
macture  In  the  first  period  was  about  96,- 
000.000  and  In  the  second  about  262,000  OOO" 
»o   that   the  proportion  of   Import*   to'dol 
mestic  Ingot  was  about  15.6  percent  for  the 
first  period  and  about  12.8  percent  for  the 
second.     We  do  not  mean  to  Infer  from  this 
tha     the  quou  system  of   1936  did  In  fact 
rastraln  Imports,  as  these  figures  might  sug- 
gest; but  we  do  mean  that  nothing  Is  to  be 
Inferred  from  the  gross  Increase  of  ImporU. 
We  shall  dispose  of  the  matter  therefore  upon 
the  assumption   that,   although   the   share- 
holders intended  to  restrict  Imports.  It  does 
not  appear  whether  In  fact  they  did  so.    Upon 
our  hypothesis  the  plaintiff  would  therefore 
faU,  If  It  carried  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
this  Issue  as  upon  others.     We  think,  how- 
ever, that,  after  the  intent  to  affect  Imports 
was  proved,  the  burden  of  proof  shifted  to 
Limited.    In  the  first  place  a  depressant  upon 
production  which  applies  generally  may  be 
assumed,    ceteris   paribus,    to   distribute    Its 
effect  evenly  upon  all  markets.    Again,  when 
the  parties  took  the  trouble  specifically  to 
make  the  depressant  apply  to  a  given  market, 
then    is   reason   to   suppose    that   they   ex- 
pected that  It  would  have  some  effect,  which 
It  could  have  only  by  lessening  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  Imported.     If  the  mo- 
tive  they   Introduced  was  over-balanced   In 
all  instances  by  motives  which  Induced  the 
shareholders  to  Import.  If  the  United  States 
market  became  so  attractive  that  the  royal- 
ties did  not  count  at  all  and  their  expecta- 
tions were  in  fact  defeated,  they  to  whom  the 
facts  were  more  accessible  than  to  the  plain- 
tiff ou0bt  to  prove  it.  for  a  prima  fade  case 
had  been  made.    Moreover,  there  is  an  es- 
pecial propriety  In  demanding  this  of  Lim- 
ited, because  It  was  Limited  which  procured 
the  inclusion  in  the  agreement  of  1936  of 
Imports  In  the  quotas. 

There  remains  only  the  question  whether 
this  assumed  restriction  had   any  influence 
upon  prices  (Apex  Hosiery  Company  v.  Leader 
supra    (310   U.   8.    469)).     To   that    Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States,  supra  (310 
U.  8.  150)    is  an  entire  answer.    It  will  be 
remembered  that,  when  the  defendants  In 
that  case  protested  that  the  prosecution  had 
not   proved   that   the  distress   gasoline  had 
affected  prices,  the  court  answered  that  that 
was  not  necessary,  because  an  agreement  to 
withdraw  any  substantial  part  of  the  supply 
from  a  market  would,  if  carried  out,  have 
•ome  effect  upon  prices,  and  was  as  unlaw- 
ful as  an  agreement  expressly  to  fix  prices. 
The  underlying  doctrine  was  that  all  factors 
which  contribute  to  determine  prices  must 
be  kept  free  to  operate  unhampered  by  agree- 
ments.   For  these  reasons  we  think  that  the 
agreement  of  1936  violated  section  1  of  the 
act. 
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THX  REMEDIES 

Nearly  fi  years  have  passed  since  the  evi- 
dence   was    closed;     during    that    time    the 
aluminum  Indvistry.  like  most  other  indus- 
tries, has  been  revolutionized  by  the  Nation's 
efforts  m  a  great  crisis.    That  alone  would 
make  It  Impossible  to  dispose  of  the  action 
upon  the  basis  of  the  record  as  we  have  It; 
and  so  both  sides  agree;  both  appeal  to  us  to 
toke  Judicial  notice  of  what  has  taken  place 
meanwhUe.  though   they  differ   as   to   what 
should  be  the  result.     The  plaintiff  wifehes 
us  to  enter  a  Judgment  that  Alcoa  shall  b« 
dissolved,  and  that  we  shall  direct  It  pres- 
ently to  submit  a  plan,  whose  execution,  how- 
ever, U  to  be  deferred  until  after  the  war. 
It  also  asks  a  termination  of  all  shareholding 
in  common  between  Alcoa  and  Limited;  and 
that   injunctions   shall   go  against   any    re- 
sumption of  the  putative  unlawful  practices. 
On  the  other  hand,  Alcoa  argues  that,  when 
wo   look   at  the   changes   that   have   taken 
place— particularly  the  enormous  capacity  of 
plaintiff's  aluminum  plants — it  appears  that, 


even  though  we  should  conclude  that  It  had 
monopoUaed  the  ingot  industry  up  to  1941 
the  ptalntlff  now  has  In  its  hands  the  mMma 
to  prevent  any  poaaible    monopolization  ot 
the  industry  after  the  war.  which  it  may  us* 
as  it  wills;  and  that  the  occasion  has  there- 
fore passed  forever  which  might  call  for   or 
Justify,  a  dissolution— the  litigation  has  be- 
come moot.    Limited  on  its  part  argues  that, 
•o  far  as  concerns   the   Alliance--the   only 
practice  which    we  are  holding  unlawful— 
the  war  has  kUled  It  forever;  and.  more  par- 
ticularly, that  the  decision  In  United  rotates 
V.  HamburgUche-Amerikanische  Packsttahrt 
(239  U.  8.  466)   Is  on  all  fours.     We  do  not 
agree  with  either  side;  but.  before  giving  our 
reasons,  we  must  determin.  for  what  pur- 
poses we  may  look  outside  the  record 

Both  sides  agree  that  the  Judgment  in  thla 
action  should  speak  from  the  time  of  its  en- 
try, like  a  decree  upon  an  old  bill  in  equity 
(indeed,  until  the  advent  of  the  new  rules 
the  action  would  have  been  a  suit  In  equltv' 
thoueh  the  biU  was  until  then  more  properly 
described  as  a  petition  and  the  plaintiff  as  a 
petitioner).    There  is  no  reason  why  an  ap- 
pellate court  upon  deciding  an  appeal  from 
such  a  Judgment  should  not  direct  the  dis- 
trlct  court  what  Judgment  to  enter,  and  so 
it  often  does.    Nor  Is  there  anv  reason  why  in 
deciding  what  Judgment  to  direct.  It  should 
not  advise  Itself  from  outside  the  record  of 
such  facts  as  appear  to  admit  of  no  genuine 
dispute,  1.  e.,  should  Uke  notice  of  whatever 
the  district  court  Itself  might  take  notice. 
Indeed.  It  would  otherwise  be  Impossible  for 
an  appellate  court  ever  to  dismiss  an  action 
upon  the  ground  that  it  had  become  moot. 
We  may,  and  we  do.  accept  the  figures  of  alu- 
minum production  in  the  report  of  the  so- 
called  Truman  committee  as  of  March  1644, 
which  showed  tliat  the  annual  production  of 
Alcoa's  plants  was  about  828,000,000  pounds, 
that  the  production  of  plants  owned  by  the 
plaintiff  which  It  had  leas*  1  to  Alcoa,  was 
about  1,293.000.000  pounds  and  that  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Reynolds  and  Olln  planu  was 
topether  202,000.000  pounds;  a  total  of  about 
2.300,000,000  pounds.     The  case  is  otherwise 
as  to  any  facts  already  existing   In  August 
1940,  such  as  the  amount  of  bauxite  In  Arkan- 
sas,  as   to   which    the   Truman   report   also 
contains  figures.    Even  though  we  took  notic* 
of  these,  the  report  would  not  be  conclusive, 
or  more  than  evidence.    We  could  not  con- 
stitutionally substitute  It  for  the  finding*  of 
a  court  after  a  trial — ^facts  which  a  court  may 
Judicially  notice  do  not  for  that  reason  be- 
come Indisputable.    Wlgmore,  section  2567a. 
At  most  we  could  do  no  more  than  treat  the 
report  as  newly  discovered  evidence,  and  send 
the  issue  back  for  another  trial,  which  in  the 
present  case   we  should   under   no  circum- 
stances be  willing  to  do.    For  these  reasons 
we  reftise  to  take  notice  of  facts  relevant  to 
the  correctness  of  the  findings,  but  we  do  take 
notice  of  those  relevant  to  remedies. 

After  doing  so  it  is  Impossible  to  say  what 
wlU  be  Alcoa's  position  In  the  Industry  after 
the  war.    The  plaintiff  has  leased  to  It  aU  it* 
new  plants  and  the  leases  do  not  expire  until 
1947  and  1948,  though  they  may  be  surren- 
dered earlier.     No  one  can  now  forecast  In 
the  remotest  way  what  wlU  be  the  form  of 
the  industry  after  the  pialntiff  has  disposed 
of  these  plants  upon  their  surrender.    It  may 
be  able  to  transfer  all  of  them  to  persons  who 
can  effectively  compete  with  Alcoa;  It  may  bo 
able  to  transfer  some;  conceivably  It  may  b« 
tinable  to  dispose  of  any.    The  measure  of  its 
success  wiU  be  at  least  one  condition  upon 
the  propriety  of  dissolution,  and   upon   the 
form  which  it  should  take,  if  there  is  to  fc>e 
any.    It  U  as  idle  for  the  plaintiff  to  assume 
that  dissolution  will  be  proper  as  it  is  for 
Alcoa  to  assume  that  it  will  not  be;  and  It 
would  be  particularly  fatuous  to  prepare  a 
plan  now,  even  if  we  could  be  sure  that  even- 
tually some  form  of  dissolution  wlU  be  proper. 
Dissolution  Is  not  a  penalty  but  a  remedy. 
If  the  Industry  will  not  need  It  for  Its  pro- 
tection, it  will  be  a  disservice  to  break  up  an 
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aggregation  which  has  for  so  long  demon- 
strated its  efficiency.  The  need  for  such  a 
remedy  will  be  Tor  the  district  court  In  the 
first  Instance,  and  there  Is  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety In  our  saying  nothing  to  control  its 
decision,  because  the  appeal  from  any  judg- 
ment vhich  it  may  enter,  will  perhaps  be 
justiciable  only  by  the  Supreme  Court  U  there 
are  then  six  Justices  qualified  to  sit. 

But  there  is  another,  and  even  more  per- 
suasive, reason  why  we  should  not  now  ad- 
Judge  a  dissolution  of  any  kind.  The  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944  provides  the  method 
by  which  the  plaintiff's  surplus  properties 
shall  be  disposed  of:  aluminum  plants,  and 
^lacllities  among  the  reot.  section  19  (a)  (1). 
The  Surplus  Property  Board,  section  5a.  is  to 
designate  one  or  more  Government  agencies 
to  act  as  disposal  agencies,  section  10  (a) ,  and 
they  are  to  have  responsibility  and  authority 
for  the  disposition  of  such  property,  and  for' 
the  care  and  handling  of  such  property,  pend- 
ing its  disposition,  section  II  (d>.  subject  to 
the  Board's  regulations.  These  agencies  may 
dispose  of  the  properties  by  sale,  exchange, 
lease,  or  transfer,  for  cash,  credit,  or  other 
property,  with  or  without  warranty,  and  upon 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
agency  deems  proper,  section  15  (a).  The 
fcilowing.  among  other  objectives,  are  to 
regulate  the  orderly  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty; (bi  to  give  maximum  aid  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  peacetime  economy  of 
free  Independent  private  enterprise;  (d)  to 
discourage  monopolistic  practices  and  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  small  business  concerns  in  an  econ- 
omy of  free  enterprise:  (p)  to  foster  the  de- 
velopment of  new  independent  enterprise: 
(r)  to  dispose  of  surplus  pioperty  as  promptly 
as  feasible  without  fostering  monopoly  or  re- 
suaint  of  trade  •  •  *.  So  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  tisual  and  customary  com- 
mercial practice  preference  Is  to  be  given  to 
smaller  purchasers,  section  18  (b):  to  whom, 
when  proper,  money  may  be  lent,  section 
18  (f ) .  Finally,  no  disposal  agency  shall  even 
begin  negotiations  to  sell  a  plant  which  has 
cost  over  a  million  dollars  without  advising 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  probable  terms 
or  conditions  of  the  sale;  and  he  In  turn  must 
tell  the  agency  whether  the  proposed  disposi- 
tion will  violate  the  antitrust  laws.  The  act 
must  not  be  read  to  impair,  amend,  or  modify 
those  laws,  or  to  prevent  their  application  to 
purchasers  of  surplus  property. 

In  view  of  these  declarations  of  the  ptir- 
pcse  of  Congress,  the  •agency"  which  the 
Beard  'designates*  to  dispose  of  the  plain- 
tiff s  "aluminum  plants  and  facilities"  may 
well  believe  that  It  cannot  do  so  without 
some  plan  or  design  for  the  Industry  as  a 
whole,  some  comprehensive  model  which 
shall,  to  far  as  practicable,  reestablish  free 
Inr'.ependent  private  enterprise,'  "discour- 
age" monopoly,  "strengthen  "  small  competi- 
tors, foster  independents  and  not  foster 
"monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade."  If  it 
thould  find  this  method  desirable.  It  would 
have  to  learn  what  pvirchasers  were  In  the 
market,  how  strong  they  were,  what  units 
they  ccu'd  finance  and  operate,  and  In  what 
position  they  wovild  be  to  compete.  In  such 
a  model  or  design  the  "cgency  '  would  have 
to  assign  a  place  to  "Alcoa."  and  that  place 
no  one  of  course  can  now  anticipate.  Con- 
ceivably "Alcoa"  might  be  left  as  it  was; 
perhaps  It  mleht  have  to  be  dissolved:  if  dis- 
solved, the  dissolution  would  depend  upon 
how  the  other  plants  were  distributed.  If 
the  "agency"  should  find  It  wise  to  proceed 
In  th'.s  way.  It  may  succeed  In  Inducing  "Al- 
coa" to  accept  the  place  assigned  to  It,  par- 
ticularly If  the  plan  has  not  been  prepared  ex 
parte.  If  It  does  not  succeed,  then,  but 
then  only,  will  it  be  appropriate  for  the  dis- 
trict court  to  act.  We  do  not  of  cotirse 
mean  that  in  deciding  whether  to  dissorle 
"Alcca,"  or  how  to  do  it,  that  court  mtist  be 
governed  by  any  plan  which  the  agency 
may  have  devised,  if  It  does  devise  one.  But, 
plan  or  uo  plan,  it  must  wait  until  it  learns 
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what  the  "agency"  has  In  fact  done.  More- 
over, if  the  "agency"  does  form  a  plan,  it 
will  have  been  an  attempt  to  realize  tiie  same 
"objectives"  for  wl  ilch  the  court  Itself  must 
strive;  and  the  court  may  well  feel  that  It 
should  accord  to  the  "agency's"  plan  that 
pretumptive  validity  which  courts  are  prop- 
erly coming  more  end  more  to  recognze  In 
the  decisions  of  specialized  tribunals.  Noth- 
ing which  we  now  say  ought  in  any  measure 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  "agency"  to 
proceed  In  this  vay.  Therefore  we  shall 
merely  reverse  ths  Judgment,  so  far  as  It 
held  that  Alcoa  \as  not  monopolizing  the 
Ingot  market,  ant  remand  the  case  to  the 
aistrict  court. 

From  what  we  h  ave  already  said,  we  must 
deny  the  plaintU'  i  prayer  that  those  share- 
holders who  own  shares  In  both  Alcoa  and 
Limited,  shall  dls  lose  of  one  or  the  other. 
Since  we  have  affli  med  all  the  findings  as  to 
unlawful  practices  ?xcept  the  "price  squeeze." 
again  it  follows  t!iat  no  injunction  will  go 
as  to  these.  As  to  the  "price  squeeze"  Itself, 
"Alcca"  Insists  that,  even  If  It  was  unlawful. 
It  hns  been  discoi  tinued  now  for  12  years, 
and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  It  will 
ever  be  resumed.  "Alcoa"  might  add  that, 
since  there  can  te  no  "squeeze"  if  "sheet 
rollers"  can  buy  Ingot  at  competitive  prices, 
there  can  be  no  leed  of  an  injunction,  if 
that  privilege  is  aisured  to  them;  and  that, 
since  It  will  be  aisured  to  them  when  the 
final  Judgment  In  entered,  an  injunction 
would  only  bring  coals  to  Newcastle.  We 
defer  for  the  moment  any  general  discus- 
sion as  to  when  a  Dandonment  of  a  practice 
ought  to  bar  an  In  unction,  for  we  shaU  have 
to  consider  It  mo  e  specifically  In  the  case 
of  "Limited."  It  Is  enough  here  to  say  that, 
since  "Alcoa"  abandoned  the  "squeeze"  only 
after  It  became  avare  that  It  was  under  In- 
vestigation, it  is  In  no  position  now  to  com- 
plain of  whatever  stigma  there  may  be  in  aa 
injunction;  In  sucl  i  a  setting  there  is  no  place 
for  sensibilities:  lor  should  lapse  of  time 
secure  immunity.  More  can  be  said  for  the 
argument  that  ".  Llcoa"  will  be  unable  to 
"squeeze"  at  all,  if  It  loses  Its  monopoly; 
but  no  one  can  1  le  sure  how  the  Industry 
may  change,  and  It  Is  impossible  to  say  that 
the  same  practice  i  nay  not  in  the  future  com- 
mend Itself  to  tliose  who  may  come  Into 
control;  and  at  sny  rate  there  can  be  no 
injtistlce  in  makl  ig  assurance  doubly  sure. 
An  Injunction  wi:  I  go  against  any  resump- 
tion of  the  "price  squeeze";  the  terms  to  be 
decided  by  the  district  court. 

Unless  the  issue  has  become  moot.  Limited 
also  must  be  en;  olned  from  entering  into 
any  cartel,  or  agi  eement  like  that  of  1936, 
covering  Imports  i  ito  the  United  Slates;  and 
even  though  It  ha  d  b>?come  moot  we  should 
have  to  reverse  t  tie  judgment,  "tiiough  we 
should  then  dlsm  ss  tJie  complaint  lilthout 
prejudice,  as  in  L  nited  States  v.  Hamburg. 
ische-Americanisci.e  Packctfahrt,  supra) {229 
U.  S.  466) .  We  thl  ik,  however,  that  the  Assuo 
has  not  become  noot,  and  that  there'~Trfe 
vital  distinctions  between  the  situation  be- 
fore us  and  that  then  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  numbe  *  of  steamship  lines  had 
thei-e  agreed  to  ep  x)rtlon  between  them  the 
carriage  of  steereg  ?  passengers  upon  a  non- 
competitive basis.  Two  or  three  of  the  lines 
were  German,  and  the  agreement  was  to  end 
In  any  event  on  December  3,  1915.  More- 
over. It  provided  tl  lat  "the  withdrawal  of  any 
one  of  the  lines  rom  the  contract  should 
release  all  others  rem  all  future  obligation 
unless  the  others  agre(>d  among  themselves 
to  continue."  page  4T2.  The  decision  was 
rendered  on  January  10,  1916,  after  the  con- 
tract had  come  to  Ein  end,  and  after  war  had 
been  waged  for  ove  r  a  yt;ar  between  Germany 
and  the  Allies.  The  Court  treated  the  last 
circumstance  as  p|ittln|j  an  end  to  the  con- 
tract which  certaibly  U  did.  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Germain  llr.es.  As  between  the 
other  parties  the  jcontract  was  also  termi- 
nated, if  the  escli|8ion  of  the  Germans  be- 
cause of  the  war  was  a  "withdrawal  from 
the  contract,"  as  It  sliould  have   been  re- 


garded. Besides,  the  contract  was  of  such  a 
kind  that  the  exclusion  of  the  German  lines 
pi-obably  made  impossible  the  realization  of 
Its  purposes  In  any  part;  for  the  traffic  divid- 
ed was  only  between  European  ports  and  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  would 
scarcely  have  value  to  any  of  the  parties 
unless  all  the  large  lines  Joined. 

The  agreement  of  1936,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  last  for  «9  years,  though  it  could  be 
terminated  on  6  months'  notice  by  any  share- 
holder who  neld  200  shares,  and  all  held  as 
many  as  200.  As  we  have  seen,  the  two  Ger- 
man smelters  had  been  exempted  from  roy- 
alties, and  it  is  not  altogether  clear  what 
future  part  remained  for  them  In  the  enter- 
prise, although  some  past  obligations  were 
compromised.  It  Is  true  that  some  18  months 
before  war  was  declared  the  other  sharehold- 
ers ceased  tc  perform  the  agreement,  but  no 
one  ever  gave  the  prescribed  notice  of  dis- 
solution and,  formally  at  least,  the  agreement 
continued,  and  still  continues.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  all  but  the  German  sharehold- 
ers can  start  up  the  system  again  without 
renewal,  If  they  please.  The  only  doubt  Is 
whether  the  termination  of  the  Germans' 
connection  by  the  war  automatically  put  an 
end  to  the  agreement  as  between  the  others, 
end  at  least  a  strong  argument  can  be  made, 
in  view  of  the  provision  for  dissolution  by 
notice,  that  it  was  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
mere  withdrawal  of  shareholders — certainly 
of  shareholders  who  were  not  within  the 
quota  and  did  not  share  the  royalties.  Fi- 
nally, the  two  situations  differ  in  the  fact 
that  "Alliance"  itself,  as  a  corporation,  still 
persists,  and  all  the  original  shareholders 
presumably  remain  such.  The  mere  cessa- 
tion of  an  unlawful  activity  before  suit  does 
not  deprive  the  court  of  Jurisdiction  to  pro- 
vide against  Its  resumption;  a  "case  or  con- 
troversy" may  remain  to  be  disposed  of. 
There  are  plentiful  authorities  so  holding. 
Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (219  U.  S.  493,  514-516); 
Goshen  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Myers  Manu- 
facturing Co.  (242  U.  S.  202);  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  v.  Greyhound  Lines  (303 
U.  S.  261,  271);  Federal  Trade  Commission 
v.  Goodyear  Company  (304  U.  8.  257,  260); 
Walling  v.  Haile  Gold  Mines  (136  Fed.  (2) 
102,  105  (C.  C.  A.  4),  To  disarm  the  court 
it  must  appear  that  there  is  no  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  wrong  will  be  repeated. 
That  Is  not  true  in  the  case  at  bar.  Unless 
we  are  to  grant  an  injunction,  we  ought  not 
pass  upon  the  Issue;  if  we  do  not  pass  upon 
the  Issue,  we  are  by  no  means  persuaded  that 
"Limited,"  when  peace  comes,  will  not  enter 
Into  another  cartel  which  again  attempts  to 
restrict  imports.  It  has  insistently  argued 
that  the  act  does  not  cover  such  an  agree- 
ment, and  It  allfges  that  It  was  forced  Into 
the  cartel  If  It  was  to  do  a  European  business 
at  all.  It  may  be  forced  to  do  so  again  tin- 
less  a  Judgment  forbids. 

The  Judgment  dismissing  the  complaint 
against  the  Goods  Co.  will  stand.  The  in- 
junctions granted  will  embrace  the  officers 
of  those  corporate  defendants  against  whlcli 
they  run. 

Judgment  reversed  and  cause  remanded  for 
f tirther  proceedings  not  Inconsistent  with  th« 
foregoing. 


Proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28,  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  Legislature,  now  in  session,  has 
approved  House  Concurrent  Resolution 


No.  24  memorializing  the  Congress  to  not 
create  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  with 
practically  unlimited  powers.  As  one  In- 
terested in  an  early  development  of  all 
the  resources  I  heaitily  approve  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  our  State  legislature. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Green,  of  Courtland,  Kans., 
the  author  of  this  resolution,  has  for 
many  years  been  active  in  the  promotion 
of  a  program  for  the  full  and  beneficial 
use  of  our  water  run-cff.  Congress  is 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  a  planned 
program  of  this  type  and  hsis  on  several 
occasions  enacted  legislation  and  appro- 
priated funds  for  this  purpose.  Out- 
standing in  this  regard  was  the  approval 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  and  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  recently  passed 
in  this  Congress.  Both  of  these  bills  con- 
tain what  is  known  as  the  O'Mahoney- 
Millikin  amendments.  Those  who  are 
advocating  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
either  overlook  the  important  features  of 
these  two  amendments  or  are  more  con- 
cerned about  a  Federal  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  the  entire  valley  than  the  actual 
accomplishments.  The  O'Mahoney-Mil- 
likin  amendments  provide : 

1.  A  congressional  policy  to  recognize  the 
Interests  and  rights  of  States  in  determining 
tlie  development  of  the  watersheds  within 
their  borders,  and  likewise  th'^ir  interests  and 
rights  in  water  utilization  and  control  to 
preserve  and  protect  established  and  poten- 
tial uses  for  all  purposes,  and  to  limit  navi- 
gation works  to  those  In  which  substantial 
benefit  to  navigation  wUl  be  realized. 

2.  Investigations  which  form  the  basis  of 
any  such  plans  shell  be  conducted  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  tie  affected  States,  during 
the  course  of  the  Investigations.  Information 
developed  and  oppcrtunlty  Tor  consultation 
and  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  the  investi- 
gations with  the  Federal  agenclr^  in  charge. 
If  there  is  disagreenr.ent  on  plans,  as  between 
the  Federal  and  the  State  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  must  submit  the  State  point  of 
view  to  Congress  along  with  their  own  rec- 
ommendations. 

3.  The  use  of  wattr  In  the  arid  half  of  the 
Nation  for  domestic  municipal,  stock  water, 
irrigation,  mining,  iind  Industrial  purposes 
are  given  a  prior  cU.im  over  that  for  down- 
stream navigation. 

4.  The  Secretary  cf  War  Is  authorized  to 
make  contracts  Wltl  States,  municipalities, 
private  concerns,  or  individuals  for  domestic 
and  Industrial  uses  for  surplus  waters  in 
flood-control   reservoirs. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  build 
reclamation  works  to  utUlze  surplus  water 
of  flood-control  reservoirs  for  irrigation  under 
the  Reclamation  Act. 

6.  Congressional  approval  of  a  Joint  Army 
Engineer-Bureau  of  Reclamation  plan  for 
development  of  the  entire  Missouri  River 
Basin,  and  the  authorization  of  $200,000,000 
to  each  agency  to  tmdertake  the  work. 

7.  An  Increase  tn  tlie  number  of  dams  on 
the  Snake  River  In  Idaho  and  Washington 
from  tonr  to  enough  to  provide  slack  water 
for  navigation  without  a  waste  of  water  that 
could  be  used  for  irrigation. 

In  my  opinion,  no  well-informed  per- 
son in  the  West  would  permit  these  gains 
to  be  traded  away  lor  a  federally  con- 
trolled regional  autliority  of  any  kind. 
The  Army  engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, and  Soil  Conservation  Service 
are  established  agencies  that  are  coop- 
erating and  coordinating  a  program  for 
the  entire  valley.  Congress  has  com- 
plete confidence  in  tiese  agencies  and  I 
am  £ure  will  oe  mo:it  cooperative  with 
them  in  the  post-var  period.  These 
agencies  have  plans  that  will  be  of  great 


benefit  for  the  entire  area  as  soon  aa 
they  can  be  carried  Into  effect.  Why 
waste  our  time  quibbling  over  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority? 

Following  is  a  copy  of  thfe  House  con- 
current resolution  approved  by  the  Kan- 
sas Legislature: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  34 
Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  flood  con- 
trol   and    improvements    in    the    Missouri 
River  Basin  and  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  not  create  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority with  practically  imllmlted  powers 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted   legislation   providing   for   addi- 
tional flood  control  and  also  for   a  further 
development  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
River;  and 

Whereas  plans  are  being  made  for  an  even 
greater  development  of  the  Missouri  River,  in- 
cluding a  great  development  of  Irrigation; 
and 

Whereas  said  Impro  icemen ts  should  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  view  of 
the  destruction  of  life  and  property  and  the 
loss  to  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce 
caused  by  recent  floods  and  the  continuous 
waste  of  valtiable  water  resources  within  this 
basin;  and 

Whereas  improvements  of  the  type  con- 
templated have  been  carried  on  In  the  past 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  de- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Government  agencies 
have  had  charge  of  such  developments  for 
many  years  and  have  planned  and  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  said  works  of  improve- 
ment with  no  delay  at  tbe  concuslon  of  the 
war;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  suggested  that  In  or- 
der to  further  the  progress  of  this  develop- 
ment a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  should  be 
formed  with  broad  powers  similar  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  (the  Senate  concur' 
ring  therein )  : 

Section  1.  That  we  endorse  the  afore- 
mentioned Improvement  program  and  rec- 
ommend and  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  the  coordi- 
nated plan  for  the  control  and  tise  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  as  now 
authorized  by  law,  be  given  Immediate  ade- 
quate appropriation  so  that  the  plan  can  be 
executed  as  expeditiously  as  is  consistent 
with  the  public  economy. 

Sec.  2.  That  we  commend  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
their  action  in  effecting  coordination  of 
their  activities  within  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

Sec.  3.  That  while  It  may  be  necessary  to 
create  some  permanent  administrative  co- 
ordinating agency  to  regulate  the  tue  of  the 
water  resources  when  development  has  been 
further  advanced  along  the  Mssouri  River 
and  there  is  no  objection  to.  calling  it  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,  we  object,  however, 
to  granting  to  such  administrative  agency 
unchecked  authority  to  engage  In  private 
business,  operate  farms,  remove  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  from  the  tax 
rolls,  take  over  the  administration  of  educa- 
tion and  of  local  and  State  laws  and,  in 
general,  to  do  the  economic  planning  for  the 
entire   area. 

Sec.  4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  each  Member  from  Kansas  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  United 
States,  and  the  legislature  of  each  State 
|>ordering  or  through  which  the  Missouri 
River  flows. 


States  Sponsor  Job  Bills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  HEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  28  (legislatit)e  day  of 
Friday,  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  column 
entitled  "States  Sponsor  Job  Bills."  by 
Peter  Edson,  which  app)eared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  March  27,  1945, 
together  with  copies  of  the  California 
bills  to  which  Mr.  Edson  makes  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BT.iTES  SPONSOR  JOB  BILLS 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Movements  to  introduce  in  State  legisla- 
tures full  en-iployment  bills  patterned  closely 
on  the  national  full  employment  bill  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  by  Senators  Muwiat,  of 
Montana;  Wagner,  of  New  York;  Thomas,  of 
Utah:  and  CMahonet,  of  Wyoming,  are  be- 
ing watched  In  Washington  with  closest 
Interest. 

California  Is  leading  off  this  procession, 
with  a  State  full-emplojTnent  bill  sponsored 
by  the  36  Democratic  Members  of  the  State 
legislature.  Accompanying  the  California 
bill  is  a  resolution  memorializing  Congress  to 
pass  a  national  full  employment  bill  as  a 
necessary  companion  piece  of  legislation. 

A  similar  bill  Is  expected  to  be  Introduced 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature  soon,  and 
from  advices  there  may  be  other  State  law- 
making bodies  considering  such  measures 
this  year,  when  44  of  the  48  are  In  session. 

The  California  bill  follows  closely  on  the 
pattern  of  the  parent  United  States  Senate 
full-employment  bill  Introduced,  with  the 
one  important  exception  that  it  makes  the 
primary  responsibility  for  supporting  maxi- 
mum employment  a  fimctlon  of  the  State 
government,  and  calls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  supplement  the  State  aid. 

By  incorporating  this  provision  In  the 
California  bill,  one  of  the  major  criticisms  of 
the  Federal  bill  has  been  removed.  When 
Senator  MtTRiUT  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
without  recommendation  the  first  draft  of  a 
full-employment  bill  late  in  1944,  one  of  the 
cries  raised  against  it  was  that  it  was  mora 
Federal  paternalism. 

One  of  the  big  kicks  against  W.  P.  A.  waa 
that  it  bypassed  local  government.  By  hav- 
ing a  State  government  assume  the  primary 
responslbUlty,  the  Federal  Government's 
load  would  be  materially  lightened  and  the 
move  to  put  more  of  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment back  on  the  State  level  would  b« 
considerably  furthered. 

Aside  from  this  one  change,  the  California 
bill  picks  up  much  of  the  language  of  the 
revised  Murray-Wagner-Thomas-CMahoney 
bill  aa  Introduced  In  the  United  States  Senate 
In  January. 

The  Governor  would  be  required  to  submit 
to  the  State  legislature  an  annual  budget 
estimate  on  the  total  State  economy,  publlo 
as  well  as  private,  for  the  following  year.  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  would  be  an  estimate 
of  the  labor  force,  and  the  number  of  Job 
opportunities.  On  that  basis  the  State  legis- 
lature would  be  called  upon  to  develop  new 
Industries,  develop  its  resources,  and  en- 
courage through  State  action  public  works 
and  nongovernmental  expenditures  whlcli 
would  take  up  the  slack. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE 


Assembly  Joint  Reaolutlon  18 

Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorializing 
Congteu  to  enact  the  full  employment  bill 
of  1M5 

Whereas  during  the  war  the  United  States 
has  expiinded  its  economy  to  unprecedented 
levels,  our  total  national  production  of  goods 
and  services  at  the  end  of  1944  reaching  an 
annual  level  of  8196.000.000.000:  and 

Whereas  In  California  the  impact  of  the 
war  has  resulted  in  similar  expansion.  Our 
civilian  labor  force  has  Increased  by  over 
l.OOO.OOC'  and  now  numbers  throe  and  one- 
half  million  people  despite  selective-service 
withdra-irals.  The  net  Income  in  California 
in  1944  amounted  to  some  $14. COO .000, COO  as 
compared  to  W.OOO.OOO.OOO  in  1939-40;  and 

When-as.  in  considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  Nation's  economic  problems,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  present  level  of  production 
has  been  reached  through  huge  Government 
exi>endlt  ure«  for  war.  and  that,  unless  an  eco- 
nomic substitute  for  war  contracts  is  found, 
mass  unemployment  will  become  a  serious 
threat;    and 

Whereas,  in  January  1944  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  a  message  to  Congress 
outlined  the  second  bill  of  rights,  one  of  its 
dec!arat;ons  being  "the  right  of  a  useful  and 
remunerative  Job  In  the  Industries,  or  shops. 
or  fanmi  or  mines  in  the  Nation  "  A  few 
months  iater  the  President  stated.  "To  assure 
the  full  realization  of  the  right  to  a  iiscful 
and  remunerative  employment,  an  adequate 
program  must  provide  America  with  close  to 
60.000.000  Jobs",   and 

Whereas  no  thoughtful  American — no  mat- 
ter what  his  creed  or  station  In  life — would 
deny  thiit  every  man  or  woman  In  this  coun- 
try who  is  willing  to  work  and  capable  of 
wrrking  has  a  right  to  a  Job;  and 

Whereas  this  right  must  be  made  mean- 
ingful by  Government  responsibility  to  in- 
sure continue  employment:    and 

Whereas  now  pending  In  Congress  Is  a  bill 
Introduced  by  Senators  Mnta/T.  W.\cNxa. 
Thomas  of  Utah,  and  0'M.\honet.  Intended 
to  malnuUn  the  post-war  employment  level 
at  close  to  60.COO.000  Jobs:  and 

V/hereas  this  bill  gives  Government  and 
private  enterprise  Joint  responsibility  of  pre- 
venting fxtreme  fluctuation  of  turlnefs  vol- 
ume and  Insuring  Jobs  for  all.  assigning  to 
private  tnterprlse  the  primary  task  of  mak- 
ing the  economy  fruitful,  with  Government 
steppmg  in  when  private  enterprise  fails  to 
bal.^.nce   the  economy  budget;   and 

V/hereia  said  bill  requires  the  President 
to  submit  to  Congress  an  annual  estimate  of 
how  much  spending  biuiness  can  l>e  ex- 
pcctrd  to  do  and  hCT«?  n»r»r>y  J^b«  this  spend- 
ing will  siTPport.  If  these  G^ures  are  too 
low.  the  bill  further  requires  the  President 
to  subm  t  to  Congress  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment sp<*ndlng  and  Investment  to  raise  the 
nu!T5faer  of  Jobs  to  fuU  employment;  and 

Whereis  the  welfare  of  California  is  inti- 
mately linked  to  tl^  Nation's  welfare;  we 
c&nnot  expect  to  have  an  island  of  Joy  and 
prosperity  in  California  amid  a  national 
oc?an  of  depression;  and 

Wherejis  the  specialized  nature  of  Cali- 
fornia's new  productive  capacities,  both  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural,  can  only  find  out- 
let In  mass  markets  overreaching  both  State 
and  national  boundaries:  and 

Wtaerets  It  is  essential  for  the  economic 
security  iind  stability  of  California  that  our 
plans  forn  a  part  of  a  national  over-all  plan 
for  full  employment  as  provided  in  the  Mur- 
ray bill:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolvtd  by  the  Attembly  and  S?nate  of  the 
State  of  Cahjomia  {jointly).  That  the  Leg- 
islature or  the  St.ate  of  CallXomla  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  Murray  full -employment 
bill  of  19't5  and  to  do  so  as  early  es  possible 
In  order  that  national  machinery  for  em- 
ployment security  may  be  set  in  motion  Im- 
mrdiately:  and  be  it  further 

r,:solv€fl.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
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through    nongovernmental    Investment    and 
expenditure: 

"(3)  Providing,  to  the  extent  that  addN 
tlonal  Government  Investment  and  expendi- 
ture are  necessary,  the  largest  feasible  volume 
of  such  investment  and  expiendltxxre  through 
the  State  of  California  and  the  subdivisions 
thereof,  thereby  reducing  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral Investment  and  expenditure;  and 

"(4)  Assuring  that  such  investment  and 
expenditure  by  the  State  of  California  and 
the  subdivisions  thereof  are  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  and  well-being  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation  and  to  stimulate  In- 
creased employment  opportunities  by  private 
enterprise. 

"701.  The  governor  shall  transmit  a  Stats 
production  and  employment  budget  to  the 
legislature  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular 
session,  and  in  the  years  In  which  no  regular 
sefslon  of  the  legislature  is  held  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  January  to  the  Joint  committee 
provided  for  in  section  703  hereof.  Such 
budget  shall  set  forth  in  summair  and  de- 
tail, for  the  ensuing  year  or  such  other 
period  as  the  governor  may  deem  appropriate : 

"(a)  The  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force 
In  the  State  of  California,  including  the  self- 
employed  in  industry  and  agrictiiture  and 
elsewhere; 

"(b)  The  extent  to  which  the  number  of 
emplo3mient  opportunities  will  be  consistent 
witn  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  the  various  factors, 
both  national  and  local,  affecting  the  num- 
ber of  employment  opportunities; 

"(c)  A  general  program  for  encouraging, 
through  State  action,  such  nongovernmental 
Investment  and  expenditure  in  the  State  of 
California  as  may  best  contribute  to  the 
achieving  or  maintaining  of  sufflcient  em- 
ployment opportunities;  and 

"(d)  A  general  program  for  providing  su:h 
investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Stat«  of 
California  and  Its  subdivisions,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  help  achieve  or  maintain  suf- 
ficient employment  opportunities; 

"(e)  A  presentation  of  the  relationship 
between  the  program  set  forth  In  accordance 
with  (c)  and  (d)  hereof  and  any  national 
program  of  national  production  and  employ- 
ment budgeting  which  might  be  established 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

"702.  (a)  The  State  production  and  em- 
ployment budget  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Governor  In  consultation  with  the  several 
heads  of  the  State  departments  and  com- 
missions and  with  the  officials  oi  local  gov- 
ernments throughout  the  State. 

"(b)  The  Governor  shall  transmit  to  the 
several  State  departments  and  commissions 
and  to  local  governments  throughout  the 
State  such  preliminary  estimates  and  other 
information  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare 
such  plans  and  programs  as  may  be  neodcd 
during  the  ensuing  or  subsequent  fiscal  years 
In  the  preparation  of  the  State  production 
and  employment  budget. 

"(c)  The  Governor  may  establish  Euch 
unpaid  advisory  boards  or  committees  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  local  governments,  and  oth- 
ers, as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  and  consulting  on  methods 
of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  act.  but 
the  Governor  may  not  delegate  his  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  presentation  of  the 
budget  described  In  section  701. 

"703  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  committee  on  the  production  and  em- 
ployment budget,  to  be  composed  of  four 
members,  two  to  be  chosen  from  the  member- 
ship of  each  house  by  the  party  caucus  of 
each  house  of  the  legislature,  one  member 
from  each  house  being  representative  of  each 
of  the  major  and  miner  political  parties. 
This  Joint  committee  on  the  budget  8»iall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  Joint  committee 
of  the  legislature  and  of  an  interim  coLa- 
mlttee. 
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•(b)  It  shall  be  the  J'unctlon  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

"(1)  To  make  a  study  of  the  State  produc- 
tion and  employment  budget  transmitted  to 
the  legislature  or  to  said  committee  by  the 
Governor  in  accordance  with  section  701;  and 

••(2)  To  report  to  tht»  senate  and  the  as- 
sembly its  findings  aiid  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  State  production  and  em- 
ployment budget,  together  with  a  joint  reso- 
lution setting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  a  general  policy  with  respect  to  such 
budget  to  sen'e  as  a  guide  to  the  several 
committees  of  the  legislature  dealing  with 
legislation  relating  to  stich  budget. 

"(3)  To  meet  on  call  of  the  Governor  at 
any  time  when  the  legislature  Is  not  in  ses- 
sion to  receive  any  report  of  the  State  em- 
ployment budget. 

"704  (a)  The  Governor  shall  review  quar- 
terly all  State  investme:it  and  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  changing  economic  conditions  wtirrant 
any  change  in  the  volume  of  such  State 
Investment  and  expenditure. 

"(b)  Subject  to  satb.  principles  and  stand- 
ards as  may  be  set  forth  In  applicable  appro- 
priation acts  and  other  statutes,  the  rate  of 
State  Investment  and  ejpenditure  may  be 
varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever 
manner  the  Governor  may  determine  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  assuring 
continuing  full  employment. 

"705.  Chapter  631  of  the  Statutes  of  1943 
Is  hereby  repealed  and  th«!  functions  therein 
asdgned  to  the  State  reconstruction  and  re- 
employment commission  jind  the  director  of 
reconstruction  and  reemp..oyment  art  trans- 
ferred to  the  Governor." 


Florida's  Cenliennial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  n.OKID4 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  29  (Uigislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  FEPFER.  Mr.  Prtaident.  the  third 
day  of  March  was  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  authorized  the  admission  of 
Florida  and  also  the  adfnission  of  Iowa 
as  States  of  the  Union.  On  that  day  the 
Library  of  Congress,  in  "Washington,  had 
very  fitting  ceremonies  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  Florida's  statehood.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  deliver  an  addiess  in  Coolidge 
Auditorium,  in  the  Libr.iry  of  Congress, 
on  that  occasion.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Record  bear  permanent  testimony  of 
my  gratitude  and  the  irratitude  of  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Florida  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  fitting  exhibit,  which  now  is  in  prog- 
ress there,  of  things  pertaining  to  Flor- 
ida, and  I  also  desire  to  havie  the  Record 
show  our  gratitude  for  the  celebration 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  conseiit  to  have  the  address 
which  I  have  mentioned  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printe<i  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  flprt  pleasant  duty  is  to  express  th« 
profound  thanks  of  aU  of  norlda  to  the  Li- 


brary of  Congress  for  this  occasion  and  all 
that  It  means,  for  the  magnificent  exhibit 
which  we  shall  aU  see  and  all  that  has  been 
done  to  make  this  centennial  significant, 
not  only  to  the  StaU  but  to  the  Nation. 

And  also  to  express  our  deep  gratitude  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  to  all  those 
who  have  had  a  part  in  the  issuance  of  the 
commemorative  stamp  which  has  given  Im- 
maastu'ably  more  meaning  to  this  Florida 
centennial  and  wiU  preserve  It  in  so  distinc- 
tive a  record. 

And  to  all  those  who  have  thought  of  us 
on  this  occasion,  we  shall  be  ever  grateful. 

TH«  CONQtJEROIS  OT  IMMORTAL  TOTTTH 

In  1893  the  United  States  was  surviving  a 
business  depression,  and  hearing  the  usual 
lament  that  opportunity  had  ceased  because 
the  frontier  was  gone,  and  there  were  no  more 
fields  to  conquer.  The  el  ill  young  State  of 
Florida,  less  than  50  years  old,  could  take 
these  dismal  stories  lightly.  For  it  was  the 
country's  last  frontier  about  to  enter  an  age 
of  growth  seldom  equaled  in  history. 

In  that  year  the  literary  world  was  thrilled 
by  the  appearance  of  a  small  volume  con- 
taining a  series  of  exquisite  sonnets.  caUed 
the  Trophies,  written  in  Fiench  by  a  Cuban- 
bom  aristocrat.  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.  His 
ancestor,  Don  Pedro  de  Heredia,  founder  of 
Cartagena  In  Colombia,  had  known  the  wa- 
ters of  Florida,  for  he  had  touched  at  Habana 
on  his  last  voyage  home  to  Spain,  The  ro- 
mance of  the  Spanish  conquests  was  famil- 
iar to  the  poet  from  chUdhcxxl,  and  one  of 
his  finest  sonnets  was  ded  legated  to  Ponce 
de  Leon.  Heredia  must  have  brooded  in- 
tensely over  that  historic  landfaU,  a  little 
north  of  St.  Augustine,  on  Sunday,  March 
37.  1518.  It  was  the  Easter  season  and  per- 
haps the  odor  of  flowers  came  out  to  sea  from 
the  woods: 

"Through  lonely  seas  his  galleys  bore 
Until  beyond  Bermuda's  misty  shore 
Rose  Florida  from  skies  no  cloud  obscured. 
Blessing  his  madness,  the  Conquistador 
Planted  his  pennon  with  a  shaking  hand 
In  the  bright  land  so  soon  to  be  his  grave. 
Old  Dreamer,  happy  was  thy  f orttine  for 
Despite  thee  death  made  fair  thy  risioned 

land 
And  Glory  to  thee  Youth  Immortal  gave." 

TTie  poet  tjsed  hie  sources  freely:  Ponce  de 
Leon,  wounded  in  Florida,  died  in  Cuba. 

Ploridlans  agree  not  with  his  contempora- 
ries who  said  that  his  search  for  the  mysteri- 
ous island  of  Bimlnl  and  the  fountain  of 
youth  was  a  temptation  from  the  devil.  A 
long  line  of  Illustrious  explorers  laughed  that 
opinion  to  scorn.  It  didn't  frighten  Diego 
Miruelo,  who  skirted  the  west  coast  only  3 
years  later,  discovered  Pensacola  Bay,  and 
started  aU  Cuba  to  talking  of  Florida's 
wealth.  After  him  came  many  others.  Includ- 
ing Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  and  Panfllo  de 
Narvaez  (1529),  whose  men  launched  the 
first  ships  built  by  Europeans  In  the  United 
States,  at  Apalache  Bay.  Only  four  survivors, 
after  ghastly  hardships,  returned  to  civilisa- 
tion. One  of  them  was  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  whose 
narrative  is  the  source  of  this  story. 

Then  came  the  Incredible  Hernando  De 
Soto,  who  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  on  Jtine  25, 
1539,  and  soon  plunged  into  the  wilderness 
to  explore  Florida,  which  meant  one  of  those 
vast,  vague  regions  claimed  by  European 
nations,  with  magnificent  gestures.  Heredia 
dedicated  another  sonnet  to  the  dark 
roDoance  of  his  burial  in  the  Mississippi : 
"With  Florida  his  conquests  were  not  staid. 

For  such  a  death  ahall  no  mean  tomb  be 
made: 

Let  the  great  river  keep  him  In  its  ward.'^ 
Florida  was  a  beachhead  for  the  early  ex- 
plorers, on  their  amazing  marches  Into  the 
continent  In  search  of  the  fabulous  golden 
cities  and  magic  springs,  which  always  lay 
farther  and  farther  on.    Death  and  disaster 


often  were  their  portion :  they  were  not  seek- 
ing the  right  things. 

As  the  vast,  sprawl  ing  Spanuh  Empire  ex- 
panded, and  its  wealth  of  mine  and  ranch 
began  to  pour  across  the  ocean,  lu  mastsra 
saw  the  nsed  of  guarding  Its  gates.  One  of 
them,  the  Strait  of  Florida,  then  as  now 
a  point  of  departure  for  shipping  li 
Through  It.  for  generations,  went  th?  tleets 
that  bore  to  Spain  the  luxuries  of  the  In- 
dies, and  the  bullion  that  provided  the  means 
of  war  and  diplomacy.  From  that  need 
sprang  the  Spanish  planUtlon  of  Florida, 
leaving  traces  still  visible  In  the  romance, 
monuments,  and  culture  of  the  State. 

King  Philip  n.  brooding  over  the  problem, 
found  the  right  leader  in  a  hard-bitten 
soldier,  Pedro  Menendea  de  Avlles.  He  was  h 
perfect  model  of  the  conquistadors,  those 
sunburnt,  bearded  men  in  steel  corslets,  who 
left  their  indelible  ir^rk  on  this  hemisphere 
from  Florida  to  Patagonia: 

"Glory  has  grooved  the  furrows  on  thy  brow 

And  seamed  thy  cheek,  illustrious  cavalier; 

The  scars  of  wars  and  scorching  suns  appear 

On  that  bold  front  that  none  could  force  to 

bow." 

Appointed  Governor  and  Captain-General 
of  Florida,  he  established  St.  Augustine  in 
1555,  after  driving  the  French  from  Fort 
Caroline  on  the  St.  Johns  River,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  the  sword. 

The  French,  led  by  Jean  Rlbaut.  landed 
there  In  1562.  There  were  devout  Huguenots 
among  them,  and  on  May  1,  at  Batten  Island, 
they  celebrated  (probably)  the  first  Protes- 
tant service  In  North  America.  And  at  Fort 
Caroline  were  born  the  first  white  children 
born  in  North  America  outside  of  Mexico. 

Historians  have  disputed  the  morality  of 
Menendez  ever  sUice;  but  historians  do  not 
found  empires.  He  was  not  a  pleasant  foe; 
empire  builders  often  are  not.  Neither  was 
that  tough  seadog  from  the  Zulder  Zee.  Jan 
Pleterszoon  Coen,  an  early  governor  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  One  can  Imagine  th« 
fate  of  Menendess.  had  he  fallen  Into 
the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  coming  of  a  practical  city  builder 
marked  the  end  of  wandering  in  search  of 
F!dorado.  and  the  beginning  of  settlements, 
garrisons,  missions,  and  trade.  Florida  was 
no  longer  a  dream  or  a  poetic  ornament,  and 
became  an  outpost  of  empire,  part  of  the 
"Rim  of  Christendom."  The  fortifications 
that  rose  at  St.  Augustine,  under  his  orders, 
prophesied  Florida's  role  for  two  centuries. 
He  founded  the  city  so  solidly  that  It  sxrr- 
rlved  a  raid  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1688  and 
one  by  the  buccaneer  John  Davis  in  1665. 
The  better  qualities  of  Menendez  appear  In 
stiff  letters  to  his  royal  master.  He  was  the 
real  founder  of  Florida — a  stern  fighter  whose 
gentler  side  inspired  his  wish  to  be  buried 
In  the  habit  of  the  Franciscans. 

VOE  CROSS  AKD  CBOWN 

We  Often  consider  the  Spanish  empire  as  a 
caravan  of  miners,  gauchoe.  and  adventuirers. 
and  forget  its  solid  and  permanent  everyday 
life,  generation  after  generation.  The  quick 
blooming  of  modern  Florida  has  obscured 
the  old  plantation  that  flourished  much 
longer  than  the  time  since  our  government 
tocA  over  In  1821.  From  Menendez  to 
Andrew  Jackson — men  who  might  have  ap- 
preciated each  other — ^was  a  stretch  of  over 
two  centuries.  St.  Augustine  had  flourished 
over  50  years  when  the  Mayflower  anchored 
inside  Cape  Cod.  It  is  our  oldest  city,  the 
oldest  to  be  made  the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop. 
The  parish  of  St.  Aug:u£tine  has  a  full  record 
Of  parochial  acts  from  1594.  That  long  pe- 
riod dotted  the  map  of  Florida  with  names 
suggesting  Spain's  Tenerstlon  of  the  saints, 
and  established  the  traditional  architecture. 
In  a  distant  and  incredible  future,  a  successor 
of  Philip  II,  perhaps  a  trifle  wistfully,  would 
decorate  the  founder  of  Coral  Gables,  for 
adopting  Spanish  architecture  for  his  dream 
city,  hewn  from  the  same  coral  rock  that  went 
into  the  ramparts  of  St.  Augtistlne. 
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Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  old 
cities,  soldiers,  and  missions.  And  the  work 
of  uncoveilng  that  past  Is  still  In  progress 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Florida  Historical 
Society,  ore  oX  our  oldest,  organized  in  1857. 
Tm  society's  publications,  edited  by  Dr. 
JamcF  A.  Robertson,  comfirlse  one  of  our 
richest  mines  of  source  material  from  original 
records.  A  company  of  brilliant  historians 
and  archlMlsts.  for  many  years,  has  been  re- 
vealing to  Americans  the  heroic  story  of 
Spanish  Florida. 

Prom  tttese  researches  has  emerged  the 
portiult  of  a  conservative  society  of  soldiers, 
planten,  ajid  priests,  founded  upon  loyalty 
to  the  altar  and  the  throne.  It  was  not 
dt-^ted  tc  mere  f^dventure,  for  there  Is  ex- 
celle-.t  evidence  of  Its  stability  In  the  fact 
that  Spanish  colonists  and  missionaries  are 
credited  ulth  Introducing  nearly  200  culti- 
vated plar.ts  into  America.  In  Florida,  that 
society  was  an  outpost  of  empire,  after  1700. 
confined  by  French  Louisiana  and  the  Brit- 
ish rolonlsb.  Small  garrisons  held  Its  bor- 
ders, and  its  remotest  reach  was  to  Pen&acola. 
founded  In  1696. 

Meanwblle.  no  terrors  of  wilderness  or  mar- 
tyrdom hilted  the  Catholic  missionaries — 
first  the  Jesuits  and  then  the  Franciscans — 
who  roamed  from  the  Everglades  to  the  sea 
Islands  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  went 
where  no  soldier  ever  trod,  and  many  paid 
with  their  lives.  The  Franciscans  stayed 
pbout  2  centuries,  and  at  one  time  had  about 
70  priests  and  brothers  directing  44  missions 
with  30  000  Indian  converts.  A  Quaker.  Jon- 
athan Dickenson,  cast  away  on  the  Florida 
coast  abo  jt  1698.  noted  the  civilizing  Influ- 
ence of  ttjoee  friars.  In  deserted  places  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  one  still  finds  traces  of 
their  buildings. 

New  Englandsrs  glory  In  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  for  the  Indians,  by  John  Eliot.  In 
the  seventeenth  century.  A  lay  brother 
of  the  Jesuits.  Augustln,  compiled  a  cate- 
cbUm  and  grammar  In  the  Tamasee  lan- 
guage ab3ut  1568.  on  the  Island  of  Guale 
(St.  Catherines).  And  on  Fort  George  Is- 
land, sometime  after  1597.  Father  Francis 
Pareja  composed  catechisms,  treatises,  a 
grammar  and  a  vocabulary.  In  the  Tlmuquan 
tongue  ol  Florida.  The  missions  bore  such 
names  as  St.  Rose.  St.  Joseph.  Holy  Cross. 
AscensloE..  St.  Vincent.  St.  Michael,  Holy 
Faith,  St.  Mary,  and  Name  of  God.  One, 
planted  In  1567  and  called  Tegesta,  was  in 
the  regloa  of  Miami. 

All  this  became  nearly  forgotten,  when 
Florida  tilt  the  onset  of  a  more  aggressive 
and  commercial  society.  Although  it  had  a 
governor,  the  province  was  thinly  peopled, 
for  Immigration  was  a  mere  trickle  beside 
the  stream  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the  flood 
that  poured  Into  the  English  colonies.  The 
English  won  because  they  brought  their 
wives  and  hacked  farms  from  the  forest. 
Florida  could  boast  of  agriculture:  orange 
trees  gre^v  at  St.  Augustine  before  1575,  and 
there  we-e  coffee  plantations  on  the  lower 
coast.  13ut  the  Spanish  Floridians  wera 
mostly  soldiers  and  traders  who  liked  towns, 
and  left  the  soil  to  the  Indian  and  the  friar. 
When  the  United  SUtcs  took  It  in  1821,  the 
peninsula  was  still  mostly  wild. 

The  Er.glish  invasion  was  only  a  matter 
cf  time  a;nd  population.  After  the  founding 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  1670  and 
1732.  clashes  between  Spain  and  the  north- 
ern neighbors  became  frequent  and  some- 
times blcody.  Florida  had  become  a  pawn 
on  the  International  chesstxiard,  where  great 
powers  maneuvered  for  prestige,  colonic*. 
and  trade,  in  the  unmoral  game  of  power 
politics.  St.  Augustine  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, and  now  enjoys  the  fame  of  having 
t>een  under  five  national  flags — Spanlah. 
French,  English,  United  Sutes,  and  Con- 
federate. When  Spain  sided  with  France  In 
the  world-wide  Seven  Tears  War,  one  of  the 
penalties  she  paid  was  to  yield  Florida  to 
£agla:id  in  1763. 
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BSTW1 XN     TWO     WOaLOS 

The  commerciiil  ward  cf  the  Anglo-S^^on 
made  Its  first  pass  over  l-lorlda  In  the  period 
1763  to  1783.  when  th;;  two  civil  govern- 
ments of  East  »nd  We:;t  Florida  were  es- 
tablished. From  that  rather  casual  gesture 
sprang  the  endless  question  of  the  West 
Florida  boundary,  whosi;  intracacies  make 
good  training  In  historical  research. 

The  field  was  iflde  open  to  the  speculators 
and  planters,  wtose  grandiose  plans  brought 
Florida's  earliest  land  "fcooms."  which  occur 
on  an  average  at  once  a  generation.  The 
first  of  the  "p«  per  tow  is"  was  on  Amelia 
Island,  where  ih  1789  William  Puller  laid 
out  New  Town  o  i  the  slt»:  of  Old  Fernandlna. 
By  1784  the  drea  n  city  had  mushroomed  Into 
two  or  three  hi  its.  About  the  same  time. 
1769.  the  fascinating  Andrew  Tumbull 
planted  his  coloplsts  from  Greece.  Italy,  and 
Minorca,  at  Nefiv  Smyrna,  named  for  the 
home  town  of  h  s  Greek  wife.  The  idea  was 
to  cultivate  Indigo  on  a  grand  scale.  Eng- 
lishmen snapped  up  Isr^e  tracts  In  East 
Florida,  the  Gcernmen'.  tried  to  lure  colo- 
nists from  Lcu!  liana  an<l  build  up  seaports, 
and  Pensacola  l  ecame  a  prosperous  trading 
center.  More  than  25.0(0  whites  poured  in. 
Including  thousands  of  American  loyalists, 
and  roads  begin  to  supplant  the  age-old 
waterways. 

Reading  the  l>rief  hls-.ory  of  British  rule, 
one  catches  th(  mcderii  tempo  of  Florida, 
and  hears  familiar  themes  in  the  hurried 
composition.  Ii  i  the  176()'s  Jesse  Fish  planted 
his  InternatlonMly  famdus  orange  grove  on 
the  west  side  of  Ana&t&sla  Island,  near  St. 
Augustine.  By  the  seventies  he  was  ship- 
ping to  Englanc  ,  not  only  In  bulk,  but  also 
the  Juice,  sweetened  with  sugar  and  preserved 
with  spirit.  Tlie  famc.js  Bartrams.  father 
and  son,  came  down  from  Philadelphia  to 
botanize,  and  niarvel  at  the  rare  new  flowers 
and  gentle  clin  ate.  Ttey  were  among  the 
earliest  of  a  Ic  ng  succession  of  scientists. 
Including  Jam  !s  Audubon,  who  roamed 
Florida  to  study  Its  birds.  The  publicists 
were  not  Idle,  ind  we  see  the  father  of  a 
familiar  breed  In  Bernard  Romans,  whose 
Nattiral  Histcrj  cf  East  and  West  Florida 
appeared  at  Ne?  York  Ji  1775.  He  praised 
the  mild  climate  and  "prodigious  vegetative 
power"  of  Floric  a,  and  noted  how  the  Span- 
iards of  Habani  visited  there  for  health. 
There  was  even  a  short-lived  newspap)er,  the 
East  Florida  Gaiette,  Issued  at  St.  Augustine 
In  1733-84. 

But  the  struigle  betvecn  two  worlds  was 
not  over,  for  al  hough  .'3paln  was  declining, 
she  was  too  proud  to  gi^e  up  without  a  flash 
of  the  conquistidor  cplrlt.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  Britain  In  the  Revolution  was  a 
chance  to  recapture  a  lout  Jewel.  In  1779-81, 
West  i'lorlda  luccumbed  to  a  force  led 
by  Bernardo  de  Oalvez,  a  name  suggesting 
the  glorious  da  rs  of  Dt!  Leon  and  Hej-edia. 
The  treaty  of  |  leace  in  1783  restored  both 
Plorldas  to  the  Spanisl    Bourbons. 

Their  grasp  wis  relaxing,  the  missions  were 
gone,  the  Indlars  were  lestlesa.  Loose  char- 
acters and  fugitive  slaves  abounded,  and  In- 
volved worried  Governors  In  growing  trou- 
bles. And  whai  were  the  boundary  treaty 
of  1795.  and  the  small  garrisons,  against  the 
turbulent  IntruJers  from  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas?  Tj-plcal  of  the  new  element,  al- 
though more  respectable  than  some,  was  the 
vigorous  and  Irrepressible  John  Houston 
Mclnt^osh,  a  former  revolutionary  officer  from 
Georgia.  The  annals  ol  Fl^^-lda,  after  1800, 
at)ound  In  the  estapades  of  this  stormy  petrel, 
whose  presenc^  foretold  the  Inevitable 
Americanizing  jof  the  peninsula.  Many 
squatters  flocked  over  tlie  border  and  calmly 
took  lands,  without  the  form  of  a  grant  from 
the  helpless  Spanish  ofllclals. 

After  Thomas  kJe£rerso.n  squelched  his  con- 
stitutional scruples  and  purchased  Louisiana 
In  1803.  the  Interminable  haggling  about  the 
west  Florida  queatloa  tnitated  American  an4 


Spanish  diplomats.  Long  and  tortuous  nego- 
tiations, spun  out  throiigh  three  administra- 
tions, finally  mcsiicd  Into  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1819.  which  recognized  the 
Inevitable  by  ceding  the  Florldas  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  a  purchase,  as 
Spain  never  got  any  money  at  all.  The 
Government  of  this  country  merely  assumed 
about  $5,000,000  In  claims  of  our  citizens 
against  Spain.  There  was  some  grumbling, 
but  generally  the  Nation  agreed  with  Nlles* 
Register  that  we  had  made  an  excellent  bar- 
gain. The  mystery  behind  that  tangled  skein 
of  diplomacy.  Is  still  unfolding  its  riches. 

For  Spain,  there  was  sadness  in  the  trans- 
action. The  old  outpost  was  a  freat,  as  the 
empire  south  of  the  Gulf  was  dissolving  in 
revolutions,  and  the  treasure  fleets  were  only 
gorgeous  memories,  burled  like  sovereigns 
in  their  robes  of  state.  There  was  also 
some  humor.  As  a  result  of  the  Georgians* 
invasion  of  east  Florida  In  1812.  the  Spanish 
Governor  Klndelan  prepared  a  challenge  to  a 
duel  to  send  to  President  Madison.  The  very 
Idea  of  "Little  Jemmle"  Madison,  and  pistols 
for  two.  Is  Irresistibly  funny. 

rtORIOA,  THE  TERHrrOlT 

The  challenge  might  better  have  gone  to 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  but  perhaps  the 
Governor  knew  that  man  too  well.  For  "Old 
Hickory"  really  was  the  stern  nurse,  under 
whose  rough  ministrations  Florida  moved 
toward  the  status  of  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States.  The  short-lived  republics  of 
West  and  East  Florida.  In  1810  and  1812.  and 
his  invasions  of  1814  and  1818,  were  simply 
preludes  to  Spanish  acceptance  of  the  Inevlt- 
table.  Jackson's  Irruptions  Into  Florida  af- 
fairs were  meteoric,  and  his  brief  quasl- 
mlUtary  government  In  the  transition  period 
(1821-22)  was  In  character.  He  scon  de- 
parted for  Tennessee,  with  his  usual  frank- 
ness admitting  the  lmp>osslblllty  of  applying 
to  restless  Americans  the  practically  absolute 
powers.  Inherited  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. "I  am  clothed,"  he  said,  "with  powers 
that  no  one  under  a  republic  ought  to 
possess."  This  Is  Interesting  coming  from 
one  whose  determined  spirit  often  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  being  a  dictator. 

His  Insight  was  confirmed  by  the  early 
political  trend  of  the  Territory,  which  did  not 
favor  paternalism.  The  President  appointed 
the  Governor,  but  the  civil  administration  or- 
ganized In  1822  did  not  long  remain  without 
a  democratic  element.  Due  to  popular  In- 
sistence. In  1826  the  legislative  council  be- 
came elective. 

The  change  was  not  too  soon,  as  the  pub- 
licists were  busy  again.  William  Darby  lost 
no  time  In  getting  out  his  Memoir  on  the 
Geography,  and  Natviral  and  Civil  History  of 
Florida,  a  fascinating  volume  which  appeared 
Ir  1821.  extolling  this  "Invaluable  acquisi- 
tion." Two  years  later,  appeared  a  similar 
publication  for  prospective  settlers,  by 
Charles  Vignoie,  a  world-famous  civil  engi- 
neer. Probably  most  effective  of  all  these 
early  "puffs"  was  James  Grant  Forba's 
Sketches.  Historical  and  Topographical,  of 
the  Plorldas  (1821).  These  writings— some 
of  them  treasures  for  a  rare  book  collection- 
sound  the  note  of  modern  Florida,  stressing 
the  potential  wealth  In  the  kindness  of  the 
climate  to  orchards,  gardens,  and  health,  and 
the  favorable  position  of  the  peninsula  near 
strategic  routes  of  ocean  commerce  and  naval 
action. 

Naturally,  a. boom  was  soon  in  full  blast. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Seminole  War  and  the 
panic  of  1837  took  the  hot  air  out  of  it,  but 
left  the  territory  flrmly  grounded  upon  the 
essentials  of  Florida's  prosperity  from  that 
day  until  now.  It  is  refreshing  to  test  ths 
IX)pular  notion  of  Florida,  as  a  purely  mod- 
ern boom  State,  by  the  colorful  material 
patiently  collected  by  her  scholars  from  ths 
yellowing  newspapers  and  magazines  of  ths 
long-neglected  territorial  period.  Florida's 
economy  rests  up>on  the  produce  of  Its  for- 
ests, fields,  and  gardens,  moved  over  a  net- 
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work  of  railroads,  whlcli  bring  the  seekers 
for  health  and  pleasure,  and  many  students 
to  the  growing  schools. 

Before  the  peninsxila  attained  statehood, 
the  economic  and  social  jiattern  of  today  was 
emerging  clearly.    Sugarcane  held  favor  with 
the  planters  for  10  years  after  American  oc- 
cupation.    But  King  Cotton  soon  ruled  west 
of  the  Suwannee,  and  In  1822,  226  bales  ar- 
rived at  New  York  from  Apalachlcola.     The 
forest  wealth  of  Florida  amazed  the  pioneers, 
and  in  1829  the  i;aval  station  at  Pensacola 
started  the  conservation  und  nursery  of  live 
oak  timber  for  shipbuilding.     In  1838-40  Dr. 
Henry   Perrlne,    encouraged   by   the   United 
States  Government .  became  the  pioneer  hor- 
ticulturist of  south   Florida.     His  nurseries 
of  tropical  and  semitropical  fruits,  at  Indian 
Key,  were  the  fonTimners  of  a  mighty  in- 
dustry.    The  editor  of  a  Tallahassee  paper 
looked  Into  the  future,  when  he  published 
this  little  item  In  1829:  'The  planters  wear 
smiling  faces,  especially  those  that  are  rais- 
ing sugarcane."    Cultivation  of  tobacco,  dat- 
ing  back   to   the   British    occupation,    was   a 
mainstay  of  middle  Florida  by  the  forties, 
and    In    the   preceding   d<K:ade   a    brief   en- 
thusiasm for  silk  culture   brought  fabulous 
prices  for  mulberry  groveti  about  St.  Augus- 
tine.   In  the  winter  of  1847  the  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  News  enJoye«l  a   gift  from  the 
plantation  of  Henry  Floyd,  near  Mlcanopy. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  him — but  Florida  "Begars* 
are  not  longer  a  novelty. 

As  plantations  cut  Inta  the  woods,  and 
bales  piled  on  the  wharves,  the  first  short 
railroads  appeared — precui-sors  of  the  mighty 
systems  built  by  Plimt  and  Flagler  half  a  cen- 
tury later.  Construction  of  the  Tallahassee- 
St.  Marks  began  la  January  1835.  but  the 
locomotives  were  "iiay  biuners" — horses  and 
mules.  The  first  completed  service,  from 
Bayou  Columbus  to  St.  Josephs,  was  opened 
on  April  14,  1836,  with  a  big  celebration  in 
Florida  style. 

Even  before  the  rails,  came  the  health 
seekers,  who  began  to  reaca  St.  Augustine  on 
sailing  vessels  In  thi;  1820'8  They  were  called 
Invalids,  and  apparently  didn't  mind.  Reg- 
ular steamboat  service  In  the  forties  swelled 
the  stream,  the  railroads  o:'  the  seventies  and 
eighties  broadened  It,  and  the  auto  made  It 
a  fiood.  The  attitude  of  the  natives  also 
broadened,  as  travelers  beciune  winter  visitors 
and  then  tourists. 

All  that  remains  to  rour  d  out  the  modern 
Fcene  Is  brushed  In  by  the  educational  nnove- 
ment,  which  brought  Florida  into  the  con- 
temporary crusade  for  the  lyceum  and  the 
free  public  school.  In  1821  a  public  meeting. 
In  the  courtroom  at  St.  .\ugustine,  started 
the  public  library,  which  toon  received  well- 
known  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Twelve 
years  later  a  city  ordinance  established  a  free 
public  school,  supported  by  taxation.  The 
flnpl  touch  of  modernity  was  a  petition  In 
1845,  for  a  post  offlre  at  the  village  of  Miami. 

By  that  time  the  socle-y  of  Florida  had 
"Jelled"  into  the  mold  It  Ktalned  for  genera- 
tions, as  plantations  spread  over  the  north - 
em  counties,  and  politics  revolved  around 
the  leisurely  little  caplttil  at  Tallahassee, 
For  a  frontier,  Fltrlda  boasted  a  cultured 
and  highly  soclablt;  people,  charmingly  de- 
scribed In  a  chapter  of  Sidney  Walter  Mar- 
tin's recent  scholaily  booi,  Florida  During 
the  Territorial  Dayii  (1944),  At  Tallahassee 
there  was  a  group  of  planting  and  political 
families,  whose  hoiipitable  houses  were  the 
scenes  of  capital  dinners  end  conversations. 
The  people  high  and  low,  liked  religious  cele- 
brations, oratory,  binquets  with  toasts,  rac- 
ing, and  pontics.  Public  :.lfe  was  very  per- 
sonal, and  blew  the  fires  of  Jotirnallsm  to  the 
point  where  no  bhst  was  too  hot.  Editors 
went  the  limit,  undeterred  by  the  recognized 
right  of  appeal  to  the  duel. 

The  early  Baptist  and  Methodist  preachers, 
who  lost  no  time  in  crossing  the  border, 
were  rather  shockei  by  tbe  occasional  levi- 
ties of  that  gay  sxlety  imd  undertook  to 
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tone  It  down  somewhat.  They  have  had 
their  reward,  although  the  going  was  rough 
then,  for  today  some  three-fourths  of  the 
chtirch  members  In  Florida  belong  to  their 
faiths. 

That  frontier  territory  produced  s  sur- 
prising number  of  eminent  persons  who  left 
traces  in  American  life.  Tlie  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  up  to  1936,  includes  13 
native  Floridians,  of  whom  11  were  bom  in 
the  British  and  territorial  periods. 

Long  before  1845  the  eyes  of  the  countrv 
turned  toward  Florida.  There  was  fought 
the  devastating  Seminole  War,  which  dragged 
on  from  1835  until  1843.  Pressed  from  their 
hunting  preserves  by  the  tide  cf  planters, 
the  Indians  took  to  their  fastnesses  and 
fought.  At  a  cost  of  1.500  soldiers  and  some 
$40,000,000.  most  of  them  were  removed  to  a 
western  reservation.  The  remnant  withdrew 
still  deeper  into  the  wilds,  where  they  re- 
main. Not  until  1926  did  they  petition  to 
swear  allegiance  and  become  citizens.  Theirs 
was  the  stubborn  spirit  of  Osceola,  the  head 
war  chief,  who  was  seized  at  a  parley  under 
a  flag  of  truce.  Qapped  Into  Port  Marlon  and 
finally  Fort  Moultrie  at  Charleston,  he  died 
In  a  few  months,  January  30,  1838.  His 
name,  meaning  "Rising  Sun"  (from  the  hour 
of  his  birth),  became  world-wide,  on  post 
offices,  trade-marks,  and  ships.  One  would 
like  to  hear  Osceola's  comments.  If  from  the 
Indians'  Happy  Hunting  Ground  he  knows. 

The  Seminole  War  killed  msmy  a  fine  sol- 
dier, and  for  others  was  a  testing  and  a 
chance  for  distinction.  Several  young  offi- 
cers who  served  in  It,  gained  high  rank  in 
the  Union  and  Confederate  armies.  Among 
the  naval  officers  was  young  Lt.  Raphael  . 
Semmes.  who  commanded  the  Confederate 
raider  Alabama  and  became  one  of  the  mo«t 
famous  seamen  in  our  history. 

rLOSmA   THI   STAT* 

At  a  banquet  given  In  1830  to  do  honor  to 
Joseph  M.  White.  Florida's  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress, this  toast  was  drunk:  "Florida,  as  Im- 
patient to  break  Into  the  Union  as  South 
Carolina  Is  to  break  out." 

Florida's  ambition  was  realized  when  she 
was  authorized  to  become  a  State  of  the 
American  Union  March  3,  1845.  The  resolu- 
tion of  admission  authorized  the  entry  of 
Florida  and  Iowa  at  the  same  time. 

On  June  25,  1845,  2  days  after  the  general 
assembly  received  with  great  sorrow  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Hon.  William 
D.  Moeeley  before  a  large,  a  Joyful  and  noisy 
crowd,  was  Inaugurated  as  Florida's  first  Gov- 
ernor. The  Inaugural  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded by  the  raising  of  the  two  flags — the 
flag  of  Florida  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  attended  by  the  firing  of  cannons  and 
the  singing  oi  the  stirring  strains  of  Yankee 
Doodle.  A  little  sidelight  on  the  occasion 
appears  In  the  Florida  Sentinel  of  July  1, 
1845; 

"The  capltol  was  thronged  with  belles  and 
beaux — the  crowd  of  the  masculine  gender 
without  was  imprecedented — the  day  was 
terribly  warm  and  the  arrangements,  by  and 
large,  were  not  half  so  good  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.  Nevertheless,  when  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Governor's  speech  the  editor  of 
the  Florldian,  standing  immediately  behind 
His  Excellency,  called  out.  'Three  cheers  for 
Governor  Mosely,'  the  delicate  request  was 
complied  with  to  the  extent  of  some  2C  voices, 
which.  Indeed,  forms  a  respectable  basis  for 
the  exulting  remarks  of  the  editor  aforesaid: 
'The  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  Immense  con- 
course of  citizens  testified  their  pride  and 
Joy  and  their  young  State  was  organized.'  " 

It  may  have  been  an  ominous  suggestion 
of  said  future  events  that  the  first  flag  of 
Florida  consisted  of  five  horizontal  stripes, 
white,  blue,  orange,  red,  and  green,  with  the 
words  "Let  us  alone"  printed  on  Its  folds.  It 
might  be  added  that  Governor  Moseley  tri- 
umphed over  a  Whig  candidate  when  he 
became  Governor.    No  doubt  there  are  still 


some  who  think  the  Democratic  Party  is  what 
Fome  called  the  then  Democratic  Party  of 
Florida  (no  doubt  the  Whig  enemies)  Loco- 
loco. 

Until  the  ClvU  War  Florida  rapidly  grew 
and  prospered,  the  State  being  spared  much 
of  the  severity  of  the  depression  of  1857  On 
January  10,  18C1,  by  a  vote  of  62  to  7.  the 
Florida  Secession  Convention  passed  the  Ord- 
nance of  Secession  and  the  local  militia  took 
over  Federal  property  and  foru.  Rockets  and 
roman  candles  spurted  over  the  live  oaks  of 
Tallahassee  on  the  evening  following  the  vote. 

Florida  gave  generously  to  the  Confederacy 
and  suffered  cruelly  from  the  war.  Although 
Tallabasseee.  the  capital,  was  never  captured, 
federal  forces  blockaded  the  ports  and  raided 
the  SUte  to  destroy  supplies  of  cattle  and 
sugar.  In  4- years  the  assessed  value  of  real 
and  personal  property  sank  by  one-half  and 
by  the  spring  of  1865.  5.000  Florida  soldiers 
were  dead,  martyrs  to  that  cause  for  which 
they,  too,  "gave  the  last  full  measrure  of  de- 
votion." 

After  the  war  came  the  tragic  era.  Florida 
had  to  wait  until  1888  to  regain  her  state- 
hood.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
by  the  Constitution  of  1868  Florldas  bound- 
ary on  her  west  coast  extends  three  leagues, 
nearly  10  miles,  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Me.rlco. 
It  was  8  years  before  the  SUte  regained  self- 
government  and  reconstruction  has  passed  as 
much  a?  possible  into  history. 

After  1876  northern  capital  began  to  fiow 
Into  Florida.  The  two  great  builders  of  the 
new  Florida  were  Henry  B.  Plant  and  Henry 
M.  Flagler.  Plant,  who  first  saw  Florida 
when  he  arrived,  rather  primitively,  by  water 
on  a  trip  for  his  wife's  health,  lived  to  tra- 
verse  the  State  In  a  private  car  over  the 
raUs  of  bis  own  company,  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  With  his  raUroads.  hotels,  and  other 
private  enterprises,  he  was  the  great  buUder 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Henry  M.  Flagler  built  his  railroad  from 
St.  Augustine,  finally  to  Key  West,  and  dotted 
the  east  coast  with  his  magnificent  and 
magnetic  hotels. 

These  dynamic  men  not  only  opened  the 
State  to  tourists  but  to  agriculture  and  to 
growing  Industry.  Two  great  Governors  of 
Florida  were  contemporaries  of  Plant  and 
Flagler— Gov.  William  D.  Bloxham  coming 
right  after  Reconstruction,  and  Gov.  Napo- 
leon B.  Broward  a  little  later.  It  was  Gov- 
ernor Broward  who  sUrted  the  fulfillment 
of  his  dream  to  drain  the  Everglades  of 
Florida  for  agriculture.  This  area  embraces 
some  5,000.000  acres  of  some  of  the  most 
productive  land  In  the  world. 

When  yellow  fever  was  conquered  abotrt 
19C0,  Florida  bounded  ahead.  When  DDT 
becomes  available  for  general  use  after  the 
war,  I  am  sure  we  can  promise  you  that  not 
even  a  harmless  mosquito  will  mar  the  para- 
dise of  any  part  of  Florida. 

When  Florida  appeared  In  the  United 
States  Census  of  1830,  settlement  was  a  nar- 
row, irregular  band  along  the  northern  border 
from  St.  Augustine  to  Pensacola,  and  there 
were  only  about  35.000  souls  In  this  great 
territory.  It  took  30  years  for  the  figure  to 
reach  140,000,  and  then  the  wavering  line 
had  advanced  down  the  west  coast  about  to 
T^mpa  Bay.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the  march 
was  even  slower,  and  the  census  maps  of 
18G0  and  1900  leave  the  whole  Southeast  lock- 
ing enrpty  and  forlorn.  When  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Crane  Gray,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
came  from  Tennessee  to  take  charge  of  his 
vast  missionary  district  of  South  Florida  lu 
1892.  he  foimd  himself  on  the  frontier,  with 
primitive  means  of  travel. 

By  1912  Mr.  Flagler  saw  his  causeway  ex- 
tend the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  to  Key 
West.  By  1930  Florida  had  gained  a  popu- 
lation of  1,468,211  people,  had  had  a  roaring 
real-estate  boom,  and  Its  own  colossal  de- 
pression closing  hundreds  of  Its  banks.  It 
had  experienced  two  disastrous  hurricanes; 
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It  had  even  gone  for  Hoover — literally  been 
through  the  wringer — and  yet  It  survived 
them  all  and  was  still  strong  and  unafraid: 
still  possessed  of  a  determined  and  dynamic 
spirit. 

In  the  decade  following  1S30.  after  all  of 
Its  catasti'ophlc  twenties.  Florida  led  the  Na- 
tion with  a  29-percent  gain  In  population. 
Our  populstion  of  66.500  of  1845  has  today 
grown  into  over  2.000.000.  We  have  45.000 
miles  cf  paved  road.  7,5C0  miles  of  railroad. 
183  airfields,  and  through  our  port  of  Miami 
passes  tl^e  largest  volume  of  air  commerca 
m  the  Nr.lkm.  Over  2,C0O,00O  lourlsta  a  year, 
in  normal  times,  enjoy  Florida's  climate  and 
hospitality — and.  I  may  add.  leave  seme 
I300.000.COO  very  happily  behind. 

V7e  produce  almost  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's phoaphate.  Florida  produces  a  greater 
variety  of  products  of  the  soil  than  any  other 
State — 2. COO .000  ncrea  in  farms  and  groves, 
citrus,  tropical  fruits,  vegetables,  cotton,  com. 
oats.  hay.  tobacco,  potatoes,  pecans,  truck 
vesetables.  sugarcane — totaling  in  value  a 
'  undred  and  hf ty  million  dollars  a  yf  ar. 

Florida,  with  328  species,  leads  all  Southern 
States  m  the  variety  of  native  trees.  Our 
total  production  of  lumber,  naval  stores,  and 
puipwocd  is  valued  at  650.000.000.  Seme 
30  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of  naval 
stores,  now  critical  war  materials,  come  out 
of  Florida's  forests.  Thanks  to  a  great 
American.  Dr  Charles  W.  Herty,  Savannah, 
and  modem  methods  of  forestry  conserva- 
tion, we  should  have  a  perpetual  supply  of 
qulclc  growing  soft  pine,  producing  pulp  and 
pu  p  paper. 

"Those  accustomed  to  think  of  Florida  only 
In  terms  of  palm  trees  and  bathing  beauties 
ebculd  know  that  we  have  many  fine  looking 
cows  In  Florida  too.  We  have  something  like 
one  and  a  half  million  head  cf  c&ttle  valued 
at  •46.000.000.  and  we  are  now  the  twenty- 
eighth  cattle  SUte  in  the  Nation  and  the 
laxfeat  producer  of  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
In  fact,  the  Lykes  Bros.  Ranch  near  Lake 
Okeechobee,  has  over  400.000  ceres  in  a  con- 
tlguotis  tract  and  many  thousand  head  of 
cattle. 

Today  we  are  tturnlng  out  $230,000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  products — ships, 
small  txxtts.  aircraft,  machinery,  trucks  and 
tretlers,  amphibious  tanks,  lumber,  canned 
fccvls,  procersed  focds,  fertilizers,  phcfphates, 
wood  products,  pulp  and  paper,  brick  and  tile. 
clothlns.  cigars,  and  beverages.  From  the 
longest  cotal  line  of  any  State  we  derlv'e  ma- 
rine products  of  more  than  $35.C00.000  annual 
value.  We  believe  that  we  produce  princi- 
pally through  the  most  Hellenic  city  in  the 
United  States,  Tarpon  Springs,  the  finest 
sponges  In  the  world. 

The  ttigar  industry,  which  vras  cf  con- 
siderable importance  In  the  l&20's  has  had  a 
real  new  birth  and  today  Is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing Industry  in  the  Everglades,  which  we  call 
the  "sugar  bowl"  of  the  world.  This  great 
Industry  has  but  to  be  let  loose  by  restrictive 
legislation  to  furnish  from  a  million  or  more 
acres  cf  the  fallow  Everglades  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Nation's  sugar  supply  at  low  cost. 
New  products,  ramie,  a  fiber  five  or  six 
times  stronger  than  cotton,  which  entered 
into  the  garments  of  Egypt's  ancient  mum- 
mies, is  having  a  new  birth  In  Florida  and, 
besides  the  great  war  tise  which  It  serves, 
will  in  the  future  be  a  great  source  of  ma- 
terials ranging  from  delicate  window  cur- 
tains to  wearing  apparel,  rugs,  and  heavy 
cordage. 

Industries  are  now  making  from  palmetto 
roots  of  which  we  have,  as  you  recall,  an 
abundance,  not  only  a  material  more  resili- 
ent than  cork,  but  a  i>eacetime  source  of 
wall  board  and  building  materials.  From 
ramie  leaves,  from  bagasse,  the  product  left 
when  the  jtiice  is  squeezed  out  of  sugar  cane. 
and  from  citrus  peel,  are  being  made  some 
of  the  best  cattle  feed.    Thousands  of  acres 
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of  tang  oil  grovet  now  produce  tung  oil,  the 
fourth  moet  imp<  irtant.  chemical  we  Import. 
Modern  science  and  increasing  research  ap- 
plied to  Florida  B  large  natural  resources, 
offer  an  inviting  contribution  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

Good  harbors  ircund  cur  long  coast  on 
the  Atlantic  an<  on  the  Gulf  have  made 
possible  great  po  -ts  and  In  wartime  might) 
ship  yards.  The  State  Is  uniquely  served  by 
Inland  water  wajs  and  by  a  large  canal  sys- 
tem which  whet  completed  will  provide  a 
12-Ioot  deep  Intia-coastal  canal  from  JacS- 
sonvllle  to  Key  JVect  fjid  down  the  entire 
west  ccsst  from  Pcnsucola  to  Miami  and 
with  the  St.  Johns  River,  a  canal  bisecting 
the  peninsula  Ircm  Jacksonville  to  Lake 
Okeechobee;  als< ,  two  canals  of  the  same 
depth,  one  across  south  Florida  and  one 
across  north  Florida,  connecting  the  Atlantic 
end  the  Gulf.  The  north  Florida  canal  Is  a 
realisation  of  aaother  dream — the  recom- 
mendation of  Jchn  Qvilncy  Adams  In  1826, 
that  there  be  a  :ross  north  Florida  an  At- 
lantic-Gulf cana  . 

It  is  easy  to  si  y  that  Florida,  to  the  sur- 
prls2  cf  the  castu  1  observer.  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  great  Indistrlal  State,  following  the 
example  of  its  rsteemed  rival,  a  State  of 
which  you  have  do  doubt  heard,  California. 
With  the  mean  average  temperature  being 
between  69  and  r2  degrees,  with  nnay  Iccal 
resources  to  be  i  rocessed.  with  water  trans- 
portation availaltle  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  State,  and  eventually  access  to  the  great 
northern  markeis  through  non-discrlmtna- 
tory  freight  rat>s,  with  a  labor  Eupply  of 
steady  and  skii:  ed  people  and  a  favorable 
citizenry  and  ( overnment,  a  government 
which  has  no  St«  te  Income  tax  or  Inheritance 
tax.  one  can  well  anticipate  that  Florida  will 
be  a  great  Indui  trial  Slate,  especially  small 
nonsmokestack  Jadustry,  whose  workers  will 
live  In  comfort)  ble  homes,  exempt  to  the 
value  of  SS.OOO  o  any  property  tax,  till  fruit- 
ful gardens  and  beautiful  nowers,  and  will 
still  have  hours  a  day  to  spend  where  their 
former  bosses  h  ngulshed  In  luxury  In  the 
surf  or  eventualli?  at  the  races. 

I  have  not  s|  loken,  because  It  la  not  a 
unique  contribttion  among  the  States,  of 
Florida's  more  than  200.000  sons  and  daugh- 
ters in  the  armed  forces,  nor  of  Colin  Kelly, 
nor  Lieutenant  NLnnlnger,  nor  of  all  the 
others  who  are  winning  back  the  right  of 
men  and  womet  and  little  children  to  live 
happily  in  lovel  r  and  Inviting  lands  under 
God's  good  sun  ind  his  providence,  all  over 
the  earth.  May  Qcd  make  us  ever  worthy  cf 
thoze  who  do  n(  t  come  back. 

We  are  proud  oo>  of  those  who  shall  come 
baci.  back  to  tte  land  which  some  say  the 
Vikings  visited:  the  sands,  tho  coral  reefs 
and  the  lusurloi  s  foliage  which  Jchn  Cabot 
may  have  glhnpted;  the  fair  land  Ponce  de 
Lecn  viewed  and  called  Pascua  Florida;  back 
to  the  land  of  the  conquistadors  and  the 
missionary  and  he  Indians  and  the  sttirdy 
English,  and  th  s  ever-pressing  Americans; 
the  land  of  Andiew  Jackson  and  cf  his  wife. 
Rachel;  the  land  3f  Governor  Eaton  and  Peggy 
Eaton  of  Washington;  the  land  where  Na- 
poleon's nephew,  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  rests  beside  a  Prinrt  of  the  Soiil,  a 
boy  who  gave  h  s  life  to  save  another;  the 
land  of  five  flngj  and  four  Euccesslve  civili- 
zations; the  lan<  of  color  and  the  sunshine 
of  life;  the  land  of  the  faithful  farmer  and 
worker;  the  lanl  of  Osceola  and  Bloxham 
and  Broward  ar  d  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  Thomas  A.  I  dison,  of  Plant  and  Plsgler; 
the  land  where  £  t.  Augustine  still  keeps  her 
stately  vigil  of  nearly  4  centuries  over  a 
continent  which  has  truly  become  what  the 
conquistadors  h«d  It  to  be  "the  hope  of  the 
old  world." 

Florida  in  Amerl(  a — America's  Florida. 
May  God  contlni:  e  to  bless  and  to  keep  us  la 
our  prayer. 


Our  Accidental  Presidents 
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HCK.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  NORRELL,  Mr,  Speaker.  Dr. 
Fredei'ick  Taylor  Wilson,  noted  author 
and  lecturer  and  friend  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  has  recently  delivered 
an  address  of  historic  value  on  Our  Acci- 
dental Precidents,  He  said  in  pert  aa 
follows: 

It  Is  a  surprise  to  many  Americans  to 
know  that  only  19  of  the  men  who  have 
served  the  KaUon  as  President  were  active 
candidates  for  a  party  ncminatlon  and  be- 
came President  because  a  majority  of  the 
American  pecple  voted  in  their  behalf. 
Twelve  of  the  31  Presidents  may  be  called 
accidental  Presidents,  this  for  the  reason 
that  three  cf  them.  John  Quinoy  Adams, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  Benjamin  Harri- 
son became  President  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  men  who  received  more 
votes  than  they,  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion. Three  others,  James  K.  Polk.  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  James  A.  Garfleld  were  not  seekers 
for  a  Presidential  nomination,  but  were  taken 
up  by  their  respective  parties  In  nomination 
in  an  eleventh  hour  deadlock,  nominated  for 
the  Presidency  and  later  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  American  people,  bix  others  be- 
came President  because  they  were  serving  as 
Vice  President  when  the  President  under 
whom  they  served  died  In  cfflee.  That  six 
were  Tyler.  Fillmore,  Johnson.  Arthur,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  and  Calvin  CooUdge.  Of 
this  number,  only  Roosevelt  and  Coolld^ 
were  able  later  to  win  the  Presidency  in 
their  own  name. 

Let  us  lock  at  this  fortunate  12.  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  son  of  John  Adams,  our  sec- 
ond President  and,  like  his  father,  a  Har- 
vard graduate,  scholar,  diplomat,  and  states- 
man, was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  President,  though  Andrew  Jackson 
bed  received  both  more  popular  and  mora 
clecU)ral  votes  than  Adams  In  the  prevlotis 
Novem'oer  election.  The  homes  of  the  two 
Adamses,  both  their  birthplaces  and  homes 
as  ex-Presldents,  V7ere  near  each  other  in  a 
small  village  near  Boston,  and  their  bodies 
now  rest  near  each  other  In  an  old  church 
In  their  native  village  of  Qulncy. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  received  250.000  fewer 
popular  votes  in  the  entire  country  than 
did  Tllden,  his  Democratic  opponent  In  the 
campaign  of  1876.  When  a  contest  was  en- 
tered, a  strange  commission  was  chosen  by 
Congress,  called  an  Electoral  Commission, 
which  voted  in  favor  of  Hayes  by  one  elec- 
toral vote  majority  only  Hayes,  himself, 
was  never  sure  of  his  own  title  to  the  high 
office  which  he  held  for  4  years  only. 

Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana,  grandson 
of  William  Henry  Harrison,  a  former  Presi- 
dent, received  100,000  fewer  popular  votes 
than  did  Grover  Cleveland.  Harrison's  op- 
ponent, who,  like  Andrew  Jackson  many 
years  before,  waa  three  times  the  choice  of 
more  people  for  President,  though  he  only 
held  that  office  for  two  terms.  Cleveland 
even  carried  Indiana,  the  adopted  Stat©  at 
Harrison. 

James  K.  Polk,  our  first  dark-horse  Pres- 
ident and  the  only  former  Speaker  of  the 
Hoiise  and  gradiiate  of  a  State  University 
to  be  President,  was  a  prot^g6  of  Jackson 
and  was  born  near  the  birthplace  of  Jackson, 
not  far  from  Charlotte.  N.  C.    He  was  an 
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These  status  charts  have  shown  that      ponents  continiie  to  hand  out  their  false-      ment.   if  82  states  should  adc^t  the  resoiu- 
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honor  graduate  cf  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  was  als3  the  only  ex-President 
T7ho  h:;d  his  mother  at  his  bedside  at  th« 
time  of  his  death. 

Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  was 
put  forward  by  Virginia  delegates  In  a  Dem- 
ocratic ccnveiitlon  at  Baltimore  In  1852,  the 
same  city  In  which  I'olk  won  his  dark-horse 
nomination,  after  a  long-drawn-out  effort 
to  nominate  other  candidates.  Polk  had 
gone  to  the  Mexlcari  War  a  private  soldier 
and  had  returned  home  a  general.  His  op- 
ponent for  the  Presidency  when  he  won  was 
General  Winlield  Scott,  who  had  been  the 
head  of  all  Uie  nrmijs  In  the  Me.ticen  War. 
rhen  Pierce  had  first  entered  It  as  a  private 
toldier.  Pierce  lived  farther  north  than  any 
other  President. 

James  A.  Garfleld,  our  third  dark-horsa 
nominee  for  President,  was  the  only  Presi- 
dent who  went  dlre<;tly  to  that  office  from 
the  office  of  Congressman.  He  went  to  Chi- 
cago as  the  champion  of  John  Sherman,  of 
Oliio.  who  actively  tiougnt  the  Presidential 
nomination  which  v^as  thrust  upon  Gar- 
fleld as  the  result  of  t>  brilliant  address  which 
Garfleld  made  In  non.lnatlng  Sherman.  Gar- 
field had  had  an  un  usually  brilliant  career, 
having  become  a  co.legc  president,  a  State 
senator,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  a  gen- 
eral In  the  Civil  War,  all  in  less  than  7 
years  from  the  time  he  graduated  from 
Williams  College.  His  death  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin  less  than  1  year  after  he 
became  President  wai;  one  of  the  tragedies  cf 
American  history, 

John  Tyler,  who  succeeded  William  Henry 
Harrifion  30  ciays  after  Harrison  had  taken 
his  oath  of  ofSce  as  President  end  died,  had 
bc3n  an  obscure  candidate  for  Vice  President 
in  1836.  4  years  before  he  was  put  on  a 
ticket  with  Harrlsor:.  for  the  reason  that 
other  men  had  refused  such  a  place.  Among 
that  number  was  Daniel  Webster,  who  also 
spurned  the  Vice  Presidential  nomination 
8  yeai-s  later.  accepte<l  by  Fillmore,  who.  like 
Tyler,  became  an  accidental  President.  Tyler 
and  Harrison  were  natives  of  the  same  county 
in  Virginia,  Charles  City  County,  and  each 
was  the  son  of  a  former  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. Harrison  went  to  Congress  from  the 
northwestern  territory  when  23  years  of  age, 
n  d  Tyler  was  a  Virginia  Congressman  at  only 
25  years  of  age.  Tyler's  career  as  President 
was  a  stormy  one,  since  he  was  a  Democrat 
with  a  Whig  Congress  on  his  hands.  He  had 
the  largest  family  of  any  President.  14  chil- 
dren in  all,  the  youngest  of  whom.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Ellis,  now  lives  on  a  farm  near  Shaws- 
vllle,  Va. 

Millard  Pillnaore,  of  New  York,  became 
President  after  the  death  of  Zachary  Taylor, 
of  Louisiana,  the  last  southerner  to  go  to 
Washington  as  President,  96  years  ago.  Pill- 
more  had  been  defeated  both  for  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  also  for  Governor  of 
New  York  prior  to  vrtnning  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential nomination  which  later  put  him  in 
the  White  House.  Eight  years  after  his  elec- 
tion as  Vice  President  he  tried  In  his  own 
name  to  be  President  and  carried  only  the 
State  of  Maryland  in  the  November  election. 

Andrew  Johnson,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  succeeded  Lincoln  as  President, 
won  eternal  fame  as  the  one  lone  southern 
Senator  who  opposed  secession.  At  Lin- 
coln's request,  he  was  Lincoln's  running  mate 
in  the  campaign  of  1864,  when  the  war  was 
on,  and  fell  heir  to  the  Presidency  when  Lin- 
coln died  so  tragically  at  the  hands  of  Booth, 
his  assassin.  Johnson,  by  one  vote  only,  es- 
caped losing  the  Presidency  In  the  Impeach- 
ment trial  which  took  place  In  the  Senate 
Chamber,  where  he  had  won  fame  as  the 
defender  of  the  Union.  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio. 
Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  would 
have  been  President  had  Johnson  been 
removed  from  office. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  a  native  of  Vermont 
and  adopted  son  of  New  York,  was  put  on 
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the  Presidential  ticket  with  Garfleld  to  ap- 
pease the  forces  of  Grant,  who  had  tried  to 
win  for  Grant  a  third-term  nomination  for 
President.  Arthur  had  held  only  one  po- 
litical position  before — that  of  coUector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  from  which  position 
h?  was  removed  by  President  Hayes  for  per- 
nicious political  activity.  Despite  his  efforts 
to  win  a  place  as  a  great  Prasldent,  his  name 
is  obscuro. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  put  on  the  ticket 
with  William  McKlnley  in  the  campaign  of 
1900.  primarily  to  shelve  him  as  a  political 
figure.  He  had  already  been  successful  as 
a  historical  writer,  as  a  soldier  in  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  and  as  Governor  of  New 
York,  and  was  only  42  years  of  ag?.  When 
McKlnley  fell  at  tha  hands  of  an  assassin  at 
BufTalo  after,  making  a  historic  address 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  only  42  years  of  age,  be- 
came then  and  now  our  youngest  President. 
He  was  the  first  of  our  accidental  Presidents 
who  wen  that  high  office  later  In  his  own 
name.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  body  rests  In 
a  rural  cemetery  near  his  home  at  Ovster 
Bay,  N.  Y.  Like  the  tombs  of  Jefferson,  Cleve- 
land, and  Coolldge,  there  Is  nothing  upon  the 
tomb  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  tell  you  that 
he  was  once  an  American  President. 

Calvin  Coolldge,  the  last  of  our  accidental 
Presidents,  was  a  native  of  a  small  Vermont 
village  where  he  was  bom  In  the  rear  of  a 
small  store.  In  which  village  he  toe*  the  oath 
of  office  at  an  early  morning  hour  by  the 
light  of  an  oil  lamp,  at  the  hands  of  his  jus- 
tics-of-the-peace  father  when  President 
Harding  died  In  1923.  Coolldge  had  lived  his 
life  as  a  public  man  largely  in  Massachusetts 
and  it  was  In  that  State  that  he  won  the  fame 
as  Governor,  which  made  him  first  Vice  Presi- 
dent and,  later.  President.  He  has  been  cor- 
rectly called  a  Puritan  in  Babylon.  He  was 
President  during  an  era  of  our  history  which 
has  probably  not  yet  been  correctly  defined  by 
historians.  He  won  distinction  primarily  as  a 
man  of  silence,  and  like  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
was  able  to  win  in  his  own  name  the  high 
office  which  had  first  come  to  him  purely  by 
accident. 

Of  the  31  men  who  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States.  29  of  that  number  now 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  dead.  We  have  only  one 
living  ex-Presldent,  Herbert  Hoover.  When 
Lincoln  first  became  President,  there  were 
5  other  living  ex-Presldents,  Van  Buren.  Ty- 
ler, Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan,  the  Im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  unfortunate 
Lincoln. 

Our  present  President,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, though  he  has  been  elected  four  differ- 
ent times  by  the  American  people,  is  only 
one  of  three  of  our  Presidents  who  has  been 
three  times  or  more  the  choice  of  the  voting 
public.  Jackson  and  Cleveland  were  the 
other  two. 


Woll  Opposes  Bill  To  Permit  President  To 
Cut  Tariffs  Anew 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  are  fully  alive  to  the  Implications 
of  the  most  recent  Roosevelt  demand 
that  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  be  continued,  and  tliat 
another  50  percent  cut  In  tariff  rates 
be  permitted,  is  indicated  by  a  statement 


Issued  by  Matthew  Woll.  vice  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Lat>or, 
vho  is  known  throughout  this  country 
as  one  of  the  sanest,  soundest,  and  most 
patriotic  men  we  have.  I  submit  the 
following  newspaper  article  Incorporat- 
ing Mr.  Woll's  statement  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  House: 

WOLL    OPPOSES    Bnx    TO    nnUTT    PKESirrKT    to 
CtJT    TAXnrs    ANTW 

Unalterable  opposition  to  President  Roose- 
velt's request  for  authority  to  negotiate  re- 
clpix>cal  trade  agreements  lowering  further 
this  country's  tariff  rates  was  registered  yes- 
terday by  Matthew  Woll.  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
speaking  as  head  of  the  American  Wage  Bam- 
ers"  Protective  Conference. 

Woll.  in  a  statement  to  the  Post,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  favored  extension  of  the  power 
to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade  treaties  on  the 
existing  basis  for  only  1  year.  Instead  of  the 
3  requested,  with  the  proviso  that  the  au- 
thority be  restricted  to  prevent  the  Importa- 
tion of  goods  below  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction when  American  goods  are  once  again 
commercially  availably. 

Other  officials  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  which  has 
thus  far  remained  silent  on  the  tariff  issue, 
are  believed  to  favor  the  administration's 
program,  along  with  large  elements  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Republican  opponents  of  the  admln'stra- 
tlon's  plan  vhlch  calls  for  authority  to  lower 
tariffs  a  total  of  75  percent  below  original 
levels  or  50  percent  below  present  levels  have 
stressed  the  Importance  of  a  high  tariff  policy 
to  both  farmers  and  wage  earners, 

Woll's  statement  said: 

"The  chaotic  world  conditions  which  will 
continue  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent war  do  not  warrant  en  extension  for  the 
authority  to  enter  into  trade  treaUes  for 
more  than  1  year.    •    •    • 

"We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  re- 
quest for  authority  to  reduce  present  tariff 
rates  an  addli;lonal  60  percent.  Tariff  rttea 
have  already  laeen  reduced  to  less  than  the 
difference  In  costs  of  production  as  found  by 
studies  of  the  United  SUtes  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

"We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  authority 
to  catar  into  trade  treaties  which  would  pro- 
vide that  no  competitive  foreign-made  goods 
be  permitted  entry  at  total  landed  costs, 
tariir  duties  paid,  which  costs  are  less  tlian 
American  costs  of  production  when  Ameri- 
can goods  are  commerclaUy  available," 


Another  Rebuff  f^r  the  Woald-Be  Tax- 
Dodge  Advocates — Illinois  Joins  Re- 
scinding States — Score  Down  to  13 
Endorsing  Resolutions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  PATIilAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  havo 
submitted  for  the  Record  on  several  oc- 
casions charts  which  showed  the  status 
of  endorsing  or  rescinding  resolutions 
passed  or  being  considered  by  the  various 
State  legislatures  relative  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  levy  taxes  on  incomes,  es- 
tates, and  inheritances. 
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These  status  charts  have  shown  that 
April  13.  1943.  House  Joint  Resolution 
32  was  introduced  in  the  Illinois  Legis- 
lature memorialising  Congress  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
the  t£X-limitatlon  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

House  Joint  Resolution  32  passed  the 
house  on  May  15,  1943.  and  the  senate 
conciirred  in  the  House  action  on  May 
26,  1943.  placing  the  State  of  Illinois  on 
record  as  favoring  this  vicious  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  what  representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  legislators  by  the 
proponents,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
facts  had  been  known  to  the  members 
of  that  leeislative  body,  they  would  never 
have  endorsed  this  insidious  plot.  I 
know  that  many  of  the  citizens  of  that 
State  were  incensed  to  discover  that  this 
had  been  put  over  without  their  even 
havmg  seen  any  publicity  about  its  be- 
iixK  considered. 

For  in.«;tance,  a  member  of  the  clergy 
from  Illinois  addressed  a  letter  to  me 
early  this  year  and  had  this  to  say: 

It  seeirx  that  tb:^  lasue  has  gone  pretty 
far  already  In  some  States,  and  It  Is  about 
Ume  we  start  a  httle  opposition.  I  note  that 
IlllnoU  is  among  the  States  which  have  al- 
ready adopted  a  resolution  to  put  through 
such  legislation.  Th^y  certainly  have  kopt 
this  matter  very  quiet,  for  I  have  not  heard 
of  It.  Ill  be  Interested  In  knowing  who  was 
responsible  for  lu  mceptlon  at  Springfield. 

On  January  8.  1945.  a  rescinding  reso- 
lution. House  Joini  Resolution  7,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Illinois  Legislature.  This 
rescindinp  resolution  would  undo  the 
damage  done  by  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  32  back  in  1943. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive,  on 
March  13.  a  telegram  from  one  of  the 
Illinois  House  members,  as  follows: 

Illinois  HcusD  cf  R^rres-ntatlvea  repealed 
Committee  for  Ccnstliutlonal  Government 
resolution. 

And  yesterday  I  received  the  following 
wu-e  from  two  members  of  the  Illinois 
House: 

Our  s?r.nte  today  voted  to  rescind  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

That  is  another  expression  by  a  group 
of  legislators  who  have  been  given  the 
facts.  That  expression  also  reflects  the 
opinion  of  an  informed  and  aroused  con- 
stituency that  has  passed  on  to  the  legis- 
lators its  feelings  after  It  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  receive  and  study  the 
facts.  This  is  another  group  of  legisla- 
tors who  are  to  be  commended  for 
prompt  corrective  action — the  same  com- 
mendatory remedial  action  which  was 
taken  by  the  legislators  of  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Arkansas. 

From  a'l  the  information  I  have  been 
able  to  find  the  proponents  are  still 
clamoring  that  they  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  17 — one  advocating  organization 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  18 — States — they  say 
nothing  of  the  rescissions.  However, 
they  are  cautious  enough  and  clever 
enough  to  phrase  their  remarks  so  that 
they  say  thac  many  States  have  passed 
tbe  resolution — this  is  another  example 
of  the  deceit  and  misrepresentation  with 
which  the  group's  activities  and  propa- 
ganda have  been  characterized. 

As  long  as  the  Committee  for  Coristl- 
tutionai  Government  and  the  other  pro- 
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Mr.  McClure.  tl 
dorsing  States, 
dlsturtiance  to 
is  the  fact  that 
Ing  similar  rest 


ponents  contlnn  e  to  hand  out  their  false- 
hoods. I  shall  l^ve  to  continue  to  peri- 
odically bring  ott  the  true  score.  Of  the 
17  States  which  have  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  twenty-second  amendment, 
we  now  have  ^  which  have  rescinded. 
and,  regardless!  of  the  proficiency  and 
amvenience  with  which  plain  arithmetic 
problems  are  juggled  by  our  friends,  Mr. 
Pettengill,  Mr.  Qannett,  Mr.  Rumely.  and 
score  is  down  to  13  en - 
What  is  of  particular 
e  above  four  gentlemen 
ither  States  are  consider- 
nding  resolutions. 
As  I  have  mentioned,  once  a  State  has 
endorsed,  the  crily  way  to  get  that  en- 
dorsement off  t  le  scoreboard  is  to  have 
the  legislature  3f  that  State  pass  such 
a  rescinding  resolution.  An  endorsing 
resolution  remains  good  year  after  year 
unless  rescindeq.  and  it  is  upon  this  fact 
that  the  proponents  have  so  relied.  The 
game  which  they  are  playing  is  a  big 
one — naturally,  they  would  very  much 
like  to  h£ve  hkd  this  thing  put  over 
quickly,  but  in  the  absence  of  that  possi- 
bility they  could  well  afford  to  work  year 
after  year,  slowly  adding  one  State  after 
another  to  theiij  list  until  their  goal  was 
reached. 

Little  did  th4y  dream  that  anything 
cculd  interfere  with  their  past  suc- 
cesses— that  ani"  State  would  reverse  its 
position  was  something  that  they  had 
not  taken  inlo  consideration.  Well,  un- 
fortunately for  the  sponsoring  group,  I, 
for  one,  along  with  ethers,  had  the  nerve 
to  expose  them  and  cause  just  such  re- 
versals—with fan  knowledge  that  I  and 
the  others  whd  have  dared  raise  our 
voices  against  tjheir  activities  would  be 
subject  to  every^  despicable  tactic  wtiich 
could  be  conceited  by  the  fertile  brain 
of  the  four  horsemen  mentioned  above — 
tactics  devised  c  spressly  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  us  out  of  their  way  so  that 
their  little  plot  77ould  roll  along  to  suc- 
cess. The  group  must  be  wondering 
what  hit  them  t )  find  their  score  rolling 
backward  instea  1  of  forward.  The  light 
has  been  turned  on. 

I  am  includini?  herewith  an  editorial 
which  has  come  to  my  attention  relative 
to  the  proposec  amendment— the  edi- 
torial is  titled  "i\n  Unwise  Tax  Limit," 
and  appeared  in  ;he  Jackson,  Miss..  News 
of  March  15.  I  u'ish  that  all  of  the  citi- 
zens and  legi-slalors  of  that  State  would 
read  it  carefully  and  then  delve  into  the 
motives  and  the  motivating  forces  be- 
hind the  proposei  I  tax-limitation  amend- 
ment. I  am  sur;  that  if  they  would  do 
this,  they,  too.  uould  be  as  anxious  as 
the  people  of  Ark  ansas,  V/isconsin.  Iowa, 
and  Illinois  to  correct  their  former  mis- 
take. As  you  kuow.  Mississippi  passed 
an  endorsing  resi  ilution  back  in  1940.  It 
is  still  effective.  It  has  not  been  re- 
scinded. 
.  The  editorial  iollows: 

AN  UX1  nSE  TAS  UMIT 

Spreading  like  a  malignant  disease,  a 
cre€ping  paral3s:s.  ;hrough  the  Stale  legisla- 
tures, is  a  proposal  to  make  25  percent  the 
maximum  tsx  that  may  be  levied  by  Congress 
on  any  income,  li  heritance,  or  gift.  This 
would  be  achieved  Dy  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Already  1'  State  legislatures  have 
adopted  resolutloa  i  asking  Congress  to  call 
a  convention  to  move  for  such  an  amend- 


ment. If  82  States  should  adopt  the  resolu- 
tion, the  constitutional  convention  must  be 
called  to  draft  and  submit  such  an  amend- 
ment. If  36  States  should  then  ratify  It. 
the  proposed  celling  on  those  particular 
ta-xes  would  go  into  effect. 

This  plan  to  protect  the  recipients  of  large 
Incomes,  inheritances,  or  gifts,  against  ta:.a- 
tlon  based  on  their  abUlty  to  pay.  Is  not  a 
natural  growth.  It  is  something  that  hfis 
been  developed  and  quietly  maneuvered 
through  one  legislature  after  another  by  an 
organization  which  calls  itself  the  committee 
for  constitutional  government,  or.  sometimes, 
the  committee  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Names  with  It  are  those  of  Frank  Gannett. 
New  York  newspaper  publisher;  Sam  B.  Pat- 
tenglll,  an  ex-Congressman;  and  Edward  A. 
Jtumely.  convicted  of  baing  a  German  agent 
during  World  War  No.  1  and  now  under  In- 
dictment, avmiting  trial,  for  contempt  of 
Congress — refusal  to  reveal  the  names  of 
contributors  to  the  committee  for  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  success  of  thli  group  thus  ff>.r  has . 
mystified  Washington.  More  than  that.  It 
seems  to  have  mystified  some  of  the  States. 
Members  of  some  cf  the  legislatures,  now  on 
record  as  having  voted  for  the  resolution, 
say  they  were  unaware  of  what  was  happening 
at  the  time. 

The  attention  of  Congress  having  bsen 
called  to  the  matter  by  Congressman  Wright 
P.^TUAN,  of  Texas,  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  bsccmlng 
disturbed.  Some  of  them,  at  least,  do  not 
l«ke  the  prospect  of  writing  post-war  tax 
bills  with  their  hand?  shackled  by  such  a 
constitutional  restriction.  Tlie  proposed 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  peacetime 
tases,  but  Congressmen  point  out  that  the 
Government's  noed  for  revenues  will  net 
C3ase  the  day  the  war  ends.  They  have  In 
mind  heavy  expenses  of  the  transition  period, 
the  care  of  veterans  and  so  forth.  They 
agree  that  lower  taxation  on  large  incomes 
would  mean  higher  taxation  on  small  In- 
comes; that  the  25  percent.  In  effect,  would 
become  the  minimum,  as  well  as  maximum, 
for  many  taxpayers  now  required  to  pay  less. 
Those  opposed  to  salPs  ta^es  and  excessive 
excise  taxes  believe  that  such  taxes  would 
become  inevitable  If  the  proposal  to  relieve 
the  big  taxpayers  should  be  carried  cut. 

Marriner  8.  Eccles,  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman,  sees  another  threat  In  the  Gan- 
nett-Pet tsn^lll-Rumely  plan.  "I  can't  Imag- 
ine any  action  that  would  be  more  Infia- 
tlonary,"  he  told  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Under  ordinary  times  and  conditions  It 
may  seem  that  a  25  percent  take  by  Govern- 
ment from  large  Incomes,  estates,  and  In- 
heritances Is  quite  liberal,  and  the  take 
should  not  go  beyond  that  figure,  but  It  must 
be  toms  in  mind  that  these  are  not  ordinary 
times  and  conditions  under  which  we  are 
U-ing.  They  are  extraordinary  times  and 
they  may  develop  such  unusual  condl tiers 
during  the  post-war  period  that  a  levy 
heavier  than  that  named  will  be  Imperative. 
Certainly,  In  this  topsy-turvy  and  highly  \m- 
certaln  period  restrictive  legislation  of  any 
kind  Is  unwise. 

The  State  legislatures  that  have  fallen  for 
the  plan  apparently  have  been  persuaded 
that  relieving  big  Incomes  frcra  heavy  taxa- 
tion would  release  a  great  flood  of  risk 
capital.  This  capital,  it  Is  asserted,  would 
flow  Into  all  kinds  of  active  enterprises  and 
vast  numbers  of  Jobs  would  be  created. 

Maybe  so.  but  there  Is  much  room  for 
doubt.  The  builders  of  America's  great  in- 
dustries, and  of  America's  small  Industries 
for  that  matter,  have  not  been  the  kind  of 
men  who  band  together  to  protect  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  hold  on  to  everything 
that  comes  Into  their  hands. 

The  industry  builders  have  tjeen  men  ready 
to  take  a  risk,  men  with  the  covirage  to  com- 
pete with  established  concerns,  men  driven 
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by  desire — or  necessity — to  produce  some- 
thing, some  article  or  service,  better  than 
has  been  produced  before. 

The  promoters  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  asking 
the  Government  to  guarantee  their  riches  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
children  and  grandchildren.  They  are  ask- 
ing to  be  freed  from  the  need  to  hustle. 
They  want  a  sure  thing. 

Tax  experts  in  Congress  and  out  are  seek- 
ing a  formula  of  Incentive  taxation  that  will 
lead  to  widespread  Investment  In  productive 
Job-making  enterprises.  They  cannot  see  In 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
nnything  remotely  resembling  ths  formula 
they  seek. 


Post-war  Chemical  Planolo; 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  26.  19i5 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
extension  which  follows.  I  find  much  food 
for  thought.  Mr.  Gaston  du  Bois  Is  one 
of  America's  leading  chemists  and  an 
executive  of  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

IFrom  Chemical  and  Enpineerins  News  of 

January  25,  1945) 

FosT-WAK  Chemical  Flanninq 

(By  Gaston  Du  Bois) 

In  and  out  of  favor  during  1944  as  the  tide 
cf  war  ebbed  and  flowed,  post-war  planning 
still  remains  of  vital  importance.  Such 
planning  should  go  deeper  than  Just  recon- 
version. We  are  dealing  with  the  future  of 
America — with  the  creation  of  new  Jobs 
through  new  Industries  and  new  activities. 
TMs  process  involves  research,  trials,  delays — 
an  incubation  period,  when  expenditure  of 
materials  and  labor  is  relatively  small.  Ba- 
ruch  put  it  aptly  In  a  report  to  the  President: 
"Victory  Is  our  first  and  only  duty,  but  Just  as 
we  prepare  for  war  In  time  of  peace,  eo  should 
we  prepare  for  peace  In  time  of  war." 

Last  November  the  Nation  suddenly  awoke 
and  found  that  America  was  short  of  many 
essentials  for  warfare.  Since  then  post-war 
planners  have  been  about  as  popular  as  were 
Interventionists  before  Pearl  Harbor  when 
they  advocated  America's  preparation  for  and 
entrance  Into  the  European  war.  We  entered 
the  war  unprepared  and  it  took  us  IVi  years. 
or  until  June  1943,  before  we  were  able  to 
attack  effectively  on  the  western  front. 

It  has  been  very  convenient  to  have  allies 
holding  the  line  betvjcen  us  ^nd  the  enemy 
while  we  were  getting  ready,  as  England. 
France,  and  Rtiasia  were  doing  in  the  last 
war  and  are  again  In  this  war.  We  shall  not 
always  be  so  fortunate,  nor  can  we  hope  to 
be  so  favored  when  we  face  domestic  poet- 
war  problems. 

We  are  now  asked  to  soft-pedal  post-war 
planning.  In  reviewing  this  request  we  In 
turn  ask:  Is  it  not  more  healthy  and  desir- 
able to  go  counter  to  conventional  thinking 
because  the  situation  is  serious  enough  to 
Justify  thorough  examination  from  every 
angle?  V7hy  not  wake  up  to  realities  and 
face  our  problems  'onemotionaily  and  without 
partisanship? 

We  all  agree  with  Mr.  Baruch's  statement 
In  a  letter  to  the  President:  "Victory  Is  our 
first  and  only  duty,  but  Just  as  we  prepare  for 
war  In  time  of  peace,  so  should  we  prepart 
for  peace  In  time  of  war." 


The  one  thing  which  strikes  me  very  forci- 
bly is  the  fact  that  prr.ctically  all  of  our  post- 
war planners — and  there  are  many — talk  of 
reconversion  only.  Businera  and  labor  think 
In  terms  of  reconversion;  cur  admlaictratlon 
in  terms  of  reconversion  In  America  and  re- 
habilitation of  foreign  countries.  Why  are 
we  so  blind  as  to  think  that  the  economic 
development  of  our  Nation  is  mainly  a  prob- 
lem of  reconversion?  We  chemists  V7ho  have 
had  experience  in  the  development  of  new 
Job-creating  projects  should  know  better.  We 
know  that  a  large  part  of  our  present  manu- 
facturing operations  Is  the  result  of  research 
of  the  last  few  years  and  we  agree  with  a 
spokesman  for  one  of  cur  large  chemical 
companies  who  recently  said: 

"The  great  research  laboratories  which  have 
been  established  in  America  since  the  last 
T7ar  repreccnt  a  national  asset  cf  extreme 
Importance  in  the  solution  of  future  prob- 
lems.-particularly  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  employment  at  our  high  American 
sttndarCs.  In  1942,  46  percent  of  my  com- 
pany's gross  fales  consisted  of  products  that 
either  did  not  exist  In  1928  or  were  not  then 
manufactured  In  large  commercial  quan- 
tities." 

Bradley  Dewey,  who  was  so  clcaely  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  our  syn- 
thetic rybber  program,  recognizes  that  our 
success  was  due  not  merely  to  gccd  adminis- 
tration and  production,  but  to  a  far  greater 
extent  to  developments  which  preceded  our 
actual  entrance  into  the  synthetic  rubber 
field.  Mr.  Dewey's  recent  statement  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  notwithstai:dlng  the 
knowledge  brought  to  this  country  ty  foreign 
contacts  of  one  of  our  leading  oil  companies, 
our  eynthetlc  rubber  plants  "could  not  have 
been  built  without  utilization  of  the  great 
technological  developments  of  the  last  two 
decades." 

V/e  had  at  hand  fully  developed  the  arts  of 
high-temperature  cracking  and  high-alloy 
steels,  the  art  of  v/eldlng  these  metals,  also 
the  marvelous  and  intricate  control  of  con- 
tinuous operations  by  means  cf  instruments. 
These  developments  were  necessary  to  and 
preceded  cur  synthetic  rubber  production. 
Desprt«  these  prior  developments,  our  syn- 
thetic rubber  manufacture  was  purely  a  war 
project  where  cost  was  not  of  prime  Impor- 
tance. We  had  to  have  rubber,  and  we  went 
ahead,  resardless  of  cost. 

In  peacetime  such  procedure  would  not  be 
practical.  An  expensive  plant  would  not  be 
competitive  with  a  plant  built  at  a  much 
lower  cost,  and  we  must  realize  that  post- 
war planning  is  far  more  difficult  than  plan- 
ning for  war,  because  we  cannot  now  afford 
to  spend  another  $200,000,000,000  for  Jobs. 
This  time  we  must  invest — not  spend — and 
Investing  requires  more  careful  planning 
than  does  mere  spending. 

Our  future  economy  and  Jobs  will  depend, 
among  other  factors,  on  reconversion,  which 
is  generally  understood,  but  perhaps  even 
more  so  on  creation  of  new  activities,  a  fact 
\7hich  Is  not  well  understood. 

Roccnverslon,  as  generally  understood, 
means  simply  the  restoration  of  pre-war 
manufacturing  status.  We  are  determined 
to  deal  with  the  reconversion  problem 
promptly  after  V-day,  and  on  the  whole, 
both  Government  and  industry  are  cooper- 
ating In  the  solution  of  this  problem.  When 
I  say  "cooperating"  I  mean  Just  that,  be- 
cause Industry  and  Government  should  not 
overlap;  they  each  have  clear-cut  tasks. 

The  Government  has  Its  particular  tasks 
In  connection  with  post-war  problems  which 
are  Important  and  should  be  done  efficiently. 
The  Government  should  conscientiously  dis- 
pose of  1100,000,000,000  worth  of  surplus 
property.  It  should  take  care  of  our  foreign 
relations,  and  in  particular,  create  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  the  development  of  foreign 
commerce.    It  Ehould  clean  its  own  house. 


discharge  unnecessary  help,  discontinue  un- 
necessary Jobs,  and.  needless  to  say.  in  so 
doing  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  par- 
tlsiuishlp. 

A   TACK   POH   rCXX  ENTEEPtSB 

The  erection  of  new  Jobs  through  new  In- 
dustries and  activities  under  our  system  of 
Government  is  primarUy  a  task  for  free  en- 
terprise— that  is.  for  anyone  who  has  the 
will  to  take  risks  and  do  things.  It  is  up 
to  industry,  to  farmers,  to  transportaUon 
systems,  to  business  in  general — to  all  those 
who  pay  their  employees  direcUy  cut  of  earn- 
ings and  not  thrcugh  taxation. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  our  problem 
Is  not  i^jerely  one  of  reconversion,  but  also, 
and  quite  as  important.  It  consists  in  the 
creation  of  entirely  new  things,  new  demands, 
and  new  activities,  which  alone  can  give  Joba 
to  an  Ificreased  number  of  workers  working 
shorter  hours  and  at  higher  rales  than  before 
the  war.  That  Is  truly  a  major  problem  and 
one  which  cannot  be  solved  by  reconversion 
alone. 

The  creation  of  new  industries  la  a  slow 
process  extending  frequently  over  a  period  of 
many  years,  during  which  time  and  capital 
are  expended  without  certainty  of  return. 
This  creative  process  involves  research,  trials, 
delays,  or.  In  a  nutshell,  a  ceitaln  incubation 
period,  during  which  time  the  expenditure 
of  materials  and  labor  is  relatively  smaU. 
Nevertheless,  this  incubation  period  Is  an 
essential  part  of  any  new  development  and 
cannct  be  bypassed  nor  materially  short- 
ened, and  it  therefore  foUcvrs  that  any  hin- 
drance to  this  incubation  period  will  mean 
a  delay  in  the  development  of  the  project. 

But  here  is  a  blind  rpot  in  our  vision, 
because  In  the  face  of  these  conditions  we 
are  told  that  nothing  can  be  done  now  to 
prepare  for  the  future  until  the  critical  war 
period  Is  over,  meaning  probably  until  Ger- 
many has  been  defeated.  War  work  comes 
first — that  is  well  understood — and  I  see  no 
objection  to  the  attitude  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  which  precludes  for  the  time 
being  any  so-called  reconversion  activities. 
Reconversion  will  require  much  icbor  and 
material.  For  instance.  If  we  start  now  to 
malre  automobiles  for  civilian  consumption, 
that  would  be  reconversion,  but  because  cf 
the  heavy  consumption  of  materials  and  mass 
utilization  of  labor,  such  a  project  would  cer- 
tainly affect  our  war  program. 

When  \e  first  started  making  automobiles 
at  the  tu^  of  the  century,  we  created  a  new 
Industry,  which  Is  something  quite  different 
from  reconversion.  The  development  of  this 
Industry  required.  In  its  initial  stages,  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  labor  and  material. 
Jobs  do  not  spring  out  of  the  ground.  Our 
free  enterprise  system  creates  thece  Jobs, 
which  are  very  important  to  our  future  econ- 
omy. Therefore,  we  shoxild  not  be  satisfied 
to  let  a  Government  bureau  tell  us  to  what 
extent  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict  the 
development  of  new  projecu. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  future  of 
America  and  the  proper  handling  of  a  prob- 
lem of  this  kind  should  involve  consultation 
between  Government  and  Industry  so  as  to 
determine  how  and  when  a  start  should  be 
made.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Government  to 
command;  It  is  up  to  both  partners  to  con- 
sult with  each  other,  particularly  In  a  case 
where  one  of  the  partners  knows  very  little 
about  creation  of  new  Industries,  and  when 
there  Is  a  distinct  possibility  that  these  crea- 
tive efforts  can  take  place,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  without  interfering  with  the  war  effort. 
If  any  controls  are  necessary,  industry  will 
gladly  yield,  but  it  is  Just  as  necessary  that 
the  Government  control  its  own  preparations 
for  post-war.  Just  as  Industry  does. 

Is  It  true  that  40  Diesel  electric  generating 
plants  are  being  built  in  this  country  for 
Russia,  to  be  used  for  rehabilitation  of  devas- 
tated Russian  territory?    Bow  much  belp  Is 
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tb«  Qoremment  giring  to  aid  tn  the  kmf- 
r»ngc  bemispbere  development  for  the  Indus- 
trial eopaiulon  of  Latin  American  countries? 
Many  of  these  Government  projects  were 
■;arted  {u-lmarlly  to  secure  Important  raw 
materials,  but  we  may  well  Inquire  whether 
such  actlTttles  which  have  to  do  with  post- 
war planning  for  the  benefit  at  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  sre  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tations and  restrictions  as  apply  to  our  own 
Internal  derelopmenta.  These  are  important 
questions  whicii  should  be  considered  by  both 
partners.  Ooremment  and  free  enterprise.  • 
We  teehnotogista  should  look  beyond  re- 
conversion beeaxise  we  realize  that  full  em- 
ployment can  only  be  attained  throvigh  the 
creation  cf  new  enterprises.  We  reailze  that 
■\icb  deTelopraents  require  a  certain  Incuba- 
tion period  which.  If  delayed,  will  delay  the 
creation  of  new  jobs.  It  should  be  possible 
for  Industry  to  pilot  plant  these  new  develop- 
menu  now.  even  though  we  delay  reconver- 
«:cn  work,  and  to  do  so  we  must  sell  thla 
Idea  to  our  partner  m  Washington,  so  OoT- 
ernment.  In  turn,  can  cooperate  with  us. 


Tax  Exemptioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

or  iLUJWUs 
n:  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  March  29.  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  0/ minois.  Mr.  Spea](. 
er.  tbe  growth  of  a  true  cooperative  or- 
fsniiatkm  is  most  cimimcndable,  pro- 
Tided  It  to  on  Its  own  capital,  but  the 
growth  and  expansion  today  in  the  very 
large  so-called  cooperatives,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Qovernment  money,  provided  by 
all  taxpayers,  is  another  subject  en- 
tirely. Easy  credit  money  to  these  co- 
operatlTes.  supplied  by  the  bank  for 
cooperatives,  derived  tnaa  taxpayers' 
money,  is  becoming  a  most  .  irious  ques- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  their  money 
comes  from  the  United  States  Treasury, 
at  a  low  cost  of  1  percent.  Some  of  this 
money  is  then  la  vested  in  debentures  or 
Oovemment  bonds,  and  a  profit  is 
shown,  all  of  which  is  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  and  profit  derived  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer.  This 
question  Is  one  that  must  t>e  met  soon. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
sert an  analysis  of  a  manufacturer  on 
this  tax  question,  which  will  prove  most 
interesting: 

I  bave  read  the  twenty-first  annual  re- 
port of  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  It 
Is  dated  November  1.  1944.  Of  Its  14  pages 
of  comment,  two  and  a  half  are  devoted  to 
an  attack  on  the  National  Tax  Equality  As- 
sociation. The  cooperative  does  not  believe 
that  It  should  pay  any  Federal  tax.  I  submit 
that  no  line  of  logical  reasoning  can  fall  to 
oonclude  that  It  should. 

Ttte  cooperative  as  of  June  30,  1944,  shows 
a  capital  structure  u  follows: 

Total  capital  stock W.  870. 7«.  53 

Tottl    capital    reserves    (sur- 
plus)   8,  »44. 473.  8S 


Total  stockholders'  and 
patrons'  equities 6. 915.  234  38 

TWs  Is  the  concern  which  insists  that 
BO  matter  who  pays  for  the  war.  it  will  not. 
It  <ttd  a  total  busUiess  of  167,850,787  last 
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year.  It  did  not  pay  any  Federal  income  tax 
and  has  not  paid  any  even  though  Its  sur- 
plus totals  over  tl^ree  million.  In  1944.  our 
company  incturedian  Income  tax  of  $875,000 
and  was  allowed  tb  Uansfer  only  1221,024  to 
surplus. 

What  are  the  rsasons  crffered  by  this  co- 
operative for  lU  n  ght  to  operate  free  of  this 
crushing  Impost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cooperative,  whlcl|  has  as  its  ultimate  goal 
the  superseding  ^  present  competition.  Is 
operating  on  ben«^ta  and  funds  provided  by 
those  very  comp(itltors  in  part.  Here  are 
Its  reaaoivB,  as  sta  «d  In  tbe  twenty-first  an- 
nual report,  and  riy  comments  thereupon: 

1.  Only  farmers  may  be  members. 

Answer.  Note  tlt«  use  of  the  word  "mem- 
bers" In  place  of  the  more  correct  "stock- 
holders," for  if  tii((  members  didn't  get  stock 
or  Its  equivalent,  there  probably  would  be 
no  Cooperative,  llecause  its  stocKholders  are 
farmeis  this  corporation  should  be  exempt. 
The  absurdity  ol  his  as  a  valid  reason  needs 
no  further  conunsnt. 

2.  The  vesting  of  control  in  membership 
rather  than  In  m  )ney.  Cooperatives  are  or- 
ganisations of  individuals,  not  of  money.  In 
a  true  cooperativ  >.  it  is  the  Individual  who 
cotuits  and  votes,  >3Ch  individual  having  only 
one  vote.  Prlvat<  business  corporations  are 
organizations  of  t  loney  and  it  Is  the  invested 
money  which  cou  tits  and  votes. 

Answer.  We  gat  ler  from  all  the  above  that 
If  our  corporatioi]  so  amends  its  bylaws  that 
each  stockholder  Js  entitled  to  one  vote  only, 
we,  too,  may  be  Ftderal  tax-free.  Reason  No. 
2  is  simply  a  plky  on  words,  because  the 
Co-op  members  ;ertalnly  have  money  In- 
vested to  the  tune  of  nearly  seven  million  for 
154,831  members.  To  Intimate  that  a  mass 
of  154,831  members  can  actually  of  individual 
free  not  piloted  decision  control  by  their  an- 
nual votes  the  operation  of  this  giant  enter- 
prise is  ndlculoua.  Some  inner  circle  runs 
It  Just  as  such  a  circle  runs  most  other  or- 
ganizations whetner  cooperative,  corporation, 
or  country  club. 

3.  The  Ihnltatlen  of  the  Interest  or  divi- 
dends which  may  fee  paid  on  invested  capital. 
The  Federal  Statutes  impose  a  maximum  of 
8  percent.  The  Virginia  statutes  under  which 
Southern  States  dperate  impose  a  maximum 
of  6  percent  per  annum. 

Answer.  Here  Is  another  play  on  wortis, 
because  6  or  8  percent  is  a  mighty  good 
and  acceptable  coi  porate  dividend  in  any  lan- 
gtiage,  and  no  restrictions  are  laid  upon  the 
accumulation  of  undistributed  earnings  as 
surplus.  ' 

4.  The  treatment  of  all  users  alike,  whether 
members  or   noninembers. 

Answer.  I  see  no  essential  point  of  dif- 
ference here  with  pur  own  company.  "We  do 
not  give  stockholpers  any  special  price  nor 
do  any  other  cortmrattons  In  which  I  hold 
stock. 

5.  The  requirenent  that  cooperatives  shall 
do  business  at  ccst — shall  be  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. 

Answer.  The  oooperntlves  violate  this  pro- 
vision by  the  acnlmulatlon  of  STirplios:  they 
retain  profit;  therefore,  they  do  not  do  busi- 
ness at  cost.  If  tliey  did.  there  would  t)e  no 
profit  nor  would  t  lere  be  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  which  they  brag. 

8  (continued),  toy  overcharges  for  serv- 
ices performed  must  be  returned  to  the  pa- 
trons in  prcportKin  to  the  use  they  made 
of  its  services. 

Answer.  I  doub  that  the  cooperative  ac- 
tually makes  a  r  sfund  to  every  customer. 
I  doubt  that  they  have  the  necessary  records 
covering  any  and  kll  sales.  I  say  they  can- 
not refund  overciarges  "in  proportion  to 
use"  becatxse  the  man  who  spends  $100  for 
lubricating  oil  contributes  far  more  to  the 
cooperative  profit  than  the  man  wiK)  spends 
$100  for  cattle  fee<  ,  yet  he  does  not  get  more 
refund.  Therefor ;,  we  a^in  have  a  plav  on 
words,  a  pcdicy  wl  lek  is  not  actually  uans- 


lated  in  equitable  action.  Furthermore,  the 
cooperative  should  report  all  such  refunds 
to  patrons  to  the  Income  Tax  Department. 
They  are  Just  as  surely  an  increase  in  the 
recipient's,  income  as  any  dividend  ever  de- 
clared. 

5  (continued).  A  cooperative  can  have  no 
profit  for  Its  own  account. 

Answer.  This  would  seem  to  be  tivs  premise 
on  which  the  cooperative  claims  tax  exemp- 
tion. But  wiiat  is  the  item  of  $3,244,473.85 
which  appears  on  its  balance  sheet  as  capi- 
tal reserves?  If  it  Isnt  profit  transferred 
to  surplus  as  ordinarUy  thought  of,  what 
is  it?  It  can  only  be  retained  profit:  there- 
fore, this  coc^ierative  is  violating  its  own 
rules,  and  we  are  offered  another  play  on 
words.  In  the  cooperative  languflge,  surplus 
is  reserve. 

5  (continued).  No  stoclcholder  can,  in  the 
event  of  liquidation  or  xmdar  any  otter  cir- 
cumstances, receive  in  his  capacity  as  a  stocl:- 
holder  more  than  tht  par  value  of  the  secu- 
rities he  owns  plus  interest  not  to  exceed  the 
minimum  fixed  by  law. 

Answer.  But  what  becomes  of  his  Interest 
in  the  total  capital  reserves  of  $3,244,473  85? 
Who  gets  his  share  of  these  profits  held  back 
for  one  reason  or  another?  If  he  gets  his 
share,  then  he  is  participating  in  wtiat  csn 
only  l>e  profits  despite  the  fact  that  the  co- 
operative Is  not  allowed  to  have  any.  If  he 
does  not  get  a  share,  then  someone  later  on 
will.  I  do  not  see  any  so-c*»lled  "margins" 
In  the  capital  reserves  of  their  balance  sheet 
which  could  not  properly  t>e  termed  'sin-- 
plus."  Profit  is  the  margin  between  the  sales 
and  the  cost  thereof  of  our  corporation.  We 
could  call  it  "margin"  but  tliat  wouldn't  fool 
the  Income  Tax  Division. 

SmCMABT 

Cooperatives  have  unlimited  ambition. 
They  Intend  to  do  an  ever- increasing  share 
of  the  Nation's  business.  They  are,  I  be- 
lieve, financed  by  Federal  funds  when  fi-st 
orgsmtzed.  If  successful,  siich  loans  may  be 
repaid  In  full.  Thtis.  we,  the  taxpayers,  fi- 
nance an  organization  whose  ultimate  vic- 
tory means  our  collapse. 

Following  affairs  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
the  so-called  "private"  corporation  will  have 
the  choice  of  so  reorganizing  that  It  too  can 
escape  Federal  taxes,  or  laboring  under  stead- 
ily heavier  handicap.  Presumably,  If  our 
dealers  were  our  stockholders,  and  we  dealt 
only  with  them,  we  would  qualify  provided 
each  had  only  one  vote  no  matter  what  his 
stock  holdings. 

There  Is  one  fundamental  fault  In  present 
Income-tax  laws  which  tax  only  profit.  The 
concern  which  fails  to  make  profit  escapes, 
yet  has  had  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
protection  afforded  by  the  Government  to 
whose  support  we  contribute  heavily.  By 
claiming  to  make  no  profit,  the  cooperative 
and  the  unsuccessful  private  firm  both  avoid 
taxes.  This  fundamentally  unsound,  illogi- 
cal plan  or  method  of  taxation  which  penel- 
Izes  hard  work  and  superior  ability  must  be 
abandoned.  All  who  benefit  from  the  ex- 
penditures of  government  must  share  In  its 
support.  The  only  equitable  tax  is  one  based 
upon  a  certain  percentage  of  net  sales.  Pood 
and  fuel  should  carry  a  rate  Just  one-half 
that  applied  to  all  other  commodities,  and 
there  should  l>e  no  exemptions.  The  sooner 
Federal  taxes  are  recognized  as  a  deflnita 
part  of  the  cost  of  doing  business,  yes,  of 
even  existing  here,  the  sooner  we  will  get  out 
of  the  present  morass  of  complicity  and 
confusion. 

There  would  be  no  Just  complaint  by  tax- 
paying  corporations  If  it  were  not  for  the 
present  double  taxation  imposed  upon  cor- 
porative profits.  The  cooperative  has  as  Its 
avowed  purpose  the  Increasing  of  its  stock- 
holders' annual  earnings  by  the  reduction  of 
their  costs.  The  taxpaying  corporation  al.«5o 
is  dedicated  to  increasing  Its  stockholders' 
earnings,  but  before  such  earnings  can   b« 
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passed  on  they  are  heavily  taxed  to  the  cor- 
poration, then  taxed  again  as  dividends.  All 
profits  disbursed  as  dividends  should  be  tax 
free  to  the  corporation.  I  am  a  stockholder 
in  Ptire  Oil,  and  I'll  resist  all  men  who  say 
that  it  is  wrong  for  Pure  Oil  to  increase  my 
earnings  and  right  for  any  co-op  to  increase 
tiiose  of  John  Farmer. 

Don  B.  Tollit. 
Febsuaxt  9,  1915. 


The  Jewish  Legions  in  Wcrld  War  No.  1 

EXTZIJSION  OF  REMARKS        .., 

or  "V. 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOR/.  DO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  March  18.  In  the  Hotel  Astor. 
New  York  City,  at  a  meeting  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  Zionist  Organ- 
ization of  America,  I  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Jewish  Legions  in  World 
War  No.  1.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  met  here  tonight  to  commemorate 
the  creation  of  the  Jewish  legions  In  the 
First  World  War.  We  cannot  add  to  the 
glorious  exploits  of  the  heroic  Jews  who, 
shoulder  to  shotilder  with  other  patriots, 
in  World  War  No.  1,  struck  such  telling  blows 
for  God  and  humanity.  That  Is  not  our  pur- 
pose on  this  partlculfir  anniversary.  Rather 
we  are  met  here  to  Interpret  In  present-day 
realism  that  significant  event  of  history. 

The  creation  of  the  Jewish  legions  might 
well  be  pictured  as  the  awakening  of  a  sleep- 
ing giant,  ready  once  again  to  assume  his 
responsibilities  In  the  family  of  nations. 
After  centuries  cf  dispersal  throughout  the 
world,  after  centuries  of  cruel  persecution, 
Jewish  patriots,  on  the  17th  day  of  March 
1915,  rallied  once  again,  organized  the  Jewish 
legions,  and  fought  the  forces  of  evil  and 
tjrranny  which  would  enslave  both  Jew  and 
gentile.  While  It  marJied  the  first  time  in 
centuries  that  an  organized  Jewish  military 
unit  had  fought  for  righteoiasness  and  Jus- 
tice as  Jews,  It  was  no  mere  accident.  The 
Jewish  legions  sprang  to  life  and  action  in 
1915  with  a  full  realization  of  their  own 
obligation  to  mankind  and  the  crisis  that 
faced  civilization.  Theirs  was  the  natural 
response  of  an  aroused  people  to  the  clarion 
call  of  humanity  for  help  and  assistance. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  Insinuate  that 
Jewish  participation  in  man's  fight  for  a 
better  world  is  something  new.  It  Is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  Whenever  and  wherever 
permitted,  in  peace  and  in  war,  with  the 
weapons  of  the  spirit  or  the  weapons  of 
physical  combat,  Jews  of  all  countries  and 
in  all  centuries  have  taken  part  In  the  never- 
ending  struggle  for  a  better  world.  But 
Jews,  as  Jews,  have  not  had  the  credit.  Al- 
wa3rs  that  has  gone  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  lived. 

How  many  know  that  In  the  First  World 
War.  1.055,000  Jews  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Allies?  That  figure  places  the  Jewish 
contribution  to  our  cause  in  World  War  No.  I 
as  next  to  that  of  the  so-called  Great  Powers 
and  far  ahead  of  the  contribution  of  the 
smaller  nations.  In  that  war  116,825  Jews 
were  kUled  in  the  ranks  of  the  Allies — almost 
double  the  number  of  our  own  dead. 


In  the  present  war  enough  Jews  are  fight- 
ing under  the  banners  of  the  United  Nations 
to  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  armies  of 
all  time.  Five  hundred  thotisand  Jews  are 
fighting  In  the  ranks  of  the  Soviet  tJnlon 
and  600.000  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
80,000  Jews  fought  for  France;  53,000  are 
fighting  for  Britain;  8,C00  under  Canadian 
colors;  16,000  accepted  certain  death  as  guer- 
rillas; 250.0C0  Jews  fought  In  the  defense  of 
Poland  and  32.000  of  them  paid  the  supreme 
price  of  their  devotion. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  Jews 
in  Palestine  voluntarily  registered  for  war 
service.  Thirty  thousand  of  them  finally 
succaeded  in  begging  their  way  into  the 
British  ranks.  They  had  to  beg  for  the 
privUege  of  defending  their  own  soil  and  one 
out  of  every  fotir  of  them  were  finally  al- 
lowed to  fight  the  common  enemy.  We  have 
heard  much  of  the  three  and  one-half  million 
helpless,  defenseless  Jewish  martyrs  mas- 
sacred in  the  slaughter  pens  of  central 
Europe  by  the  unspeakable  Hitler,  but  very 
little  indeed  of  the  one  and  one-half  million 
Jewish  fighters  who  are  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations.  That 
has  been  a  military  secret, 

American  Jews  do  have  a  flag  and  a  coun- 
try, and  as  Americans  they  should  fight  as 
they  are  fighting  for  that  flag  and  that  coun- 
try. I  am  not  contending  otherwise.  But 
there  are  in  this  world  Jews  not  accepted  as 
nationals  by  any  country.  As  such  they  con- 
stitute an  International  problem;  and  while 
it  is  far  more  than  a  Jewish  problem,  and 
while  its  solution  will  affect  all  mankind,  the 
Jew  himself  should  have  a  voice  In  Its  solu- 
tion. To  assert  himself,  to  assert  his  right  to 
live  as  a  member  of  a  free  people,  is  a  matter 
of  first  and  vital  importance  to  him  and  to 
us  all.  True  equality  the  world  over  Is  a 
freeman's  most  dependable  security.  The 
creation  of  a  Jewish  state  In  which  unwanted 
and  persecuted  Jews  might  voluntarily  re- 
pair to  live  in  dignity  would  not  only  trans- 
form them  from  pariahs  to  acknowledged 
memljers  of  responsible  society  but  would 
raise  the  stature  of  mankind  everywhere. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  me  all  along  that 
there  Is  no  more  eloquent,  no  more  ele- 
mentary way  cf  proclaiming  this  status,  no 
clearer  way  of  gaining  recognition  and  de- 
serving to  be  recognized  than  for  unattached 
Jewish  soldiers,  under  a  Jewish  banner,  to 
Join  the  United  Nations  in  the  titanic  and 
common  struggle  against  tyranny  and  In- 
justice. Nothing  could  proclaim  more  con- 
vincingly the  indomitable  will  of  the  Jews 
to  constitute  a  nation  once  more — then  their 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  nationhood  would  not 
longer  be  overlooked  and  sidesteppad.  Had 
young  Jews  been  permitted  to  mobilize  an 
army  and  to  demonstrate  their  devotion  and 
purposes  side  by  side  with  other  peace-loving 
nations,  they  would  not  now  be  ignored,  as 
they  are  being  Ignored,  In  the  conclaves  as- 
sembling to  prepare  peace  term^  for  the 
world. 

We,  who  all  during  this  war  have  pro- 
claimed the  right  of  the  Jews  to  form  a  Jewish 
army  and  join  the  United  Nations,  have  com- 
prehended the  complicated  situation  all  too 
well.  It  Is  t>ecause  of  ovir  understanding  of 
the  real  Issues  Involved  that  we  have  kept 
nagging  bureaueratlc-mlnded  governments 
and  have  kept  arousing  an  uninformed  pub- 
lic opinion  In  this  matter  of  a  Jewish  army. 
We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  our  efforts. 
and  only  regret  that  in  this  fight  for  a  funda- 
mental principle  we  have  not  been  more 
successful. 

We  do  not  agree  that  the  Jewish  brigade 
created  a  few  months  ago  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment Is  even  an  Incomplete  answer  to  cur 
prayers.  It  Is  merely  a  feeble  and  utterly  In- 
sufficient step  In  the  right  direction,  and  any 
significance  with  which  it  might  have  been 
clothed  has  lieen  nullified  by  the  very  l>e- 
latedyss  and  by  the  reluctance  with  which 
it  was  finally  undertaken.  It  is  another  case 
of  "too  little  and  too  late." 


Nor  was  this  accidental.  The  very  reasons 
which  prompted  us  to  persist  in  our  demands 
for  a  Jewish  army  Inspired  the  British  re- 
fusals-cf  its  formation.  Now.  when  the  war 
in  Europe  is  approaching  its  final  stages  and 
our  minds  are  diverted  to  the  numerotis 
world-wide  problems  of  peace,  British  objec- 
tives Iwcome  obvious.  It  was  not  an  army 
alone  that  was  denied  to  the  Jews;  nation- 
hood was  denied  them. 

Nations  who  have  made  no  contribution 
whatsoever  to  mankind's  fight  against  the 
Axis — indeed,  nations  who  have  sj-mpathized 
w:th  the  Nazis  and  actively  saixitaged  our 
war  effort — these  nations,  new  that  Germany 
has  lost  the  war.  are  gaining  admission  iuto 
the  bosom  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  cheap 
price  of  hypocritical  Up  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  people,  de- 
spite the  oceans  of  Jewish  blood  BpUled  on 
all  the  baflle  fronts  and  in  all  the  torture 
chambers  of  central  Europe,  find  that  door 
closed  to  them. 

It  Is  discouraging  to  note  what  small  prog- 
ress for  national  life  has  been  made  since 
that  great  day  In  history.  March  17,  1915, 
when  "Zlon's  mule  corps"  raised  Zion's  flag 
at  Gallipoli,  How  far  from  success  we  really 
ere  en  this  thirtieth  armiversary  of  that 
great  day  lias  been  vividly  demonstrated  to 
us  by  an  Incident  In  connection  with  the 
recent  trip  of  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minuter  to  the  Near  East.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Palestine  was  a  subject  vital  to 
some  of  the  diplomatic  and  secret  conversa- 
tions. I  listened  with  sorrow  when  tlie  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  report  to  Congress  that  he 
had  learned  more  alsout  the  Jewish  question 
in  a  5-minute  talk  with  Ibn  Saud  than  he 
could  learn  from  a  dozen  letters.  This  un- 
fortunate aside  remark  dramatizes  the  spirit 
in  which  the  whole  subject  of  Palestine  has 
been  approached  by  those  who  would  shape 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  President  and 
King  Ibn  Saud,  I  must  say  that  the  choice 
of  the  desert  king  as  ah  expert  on  the  Jewish 
question  is  nothing  short  of  amazing.  With 
reapect  to  the  Jewish  question  outside  of  his 
kingdom,  I  imagine  that  even  Fala  would  be 
more  of  an  expert;  and  as  for  Jews  within 
his  kingdom,  I  understand  there  are  none. 

Senator  Beewster  and  I  are  meml}ers  of 
the  Senate  Committee  of  Nine  on  Middle 
East  Petroleum.  We  possess  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  huge  oil 
reserves  there,  and  of  the  pottentlal  vital 
strategic  and  trade  positions  Incident  thereto. 
Indeed,  if  the  United  States  is  to  carry  her 
share  of  responsibility  for  world  peace  and 
world  affairs.  It  is  prudent  that  we  should  . 
take  cognizance  now  of  all  of  the  factors 
involved  in  the  stability  of  that  region. 

As  I  see  it,  a  strong,  free,  dependable,  and 
friendly  Palestine  should  be  the  cornerstone 
of  our  inescapable  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  fabulous  billions  of 
barrels  of  black  gold  in  that  general  area  rray 
well  become  the  casus  belli  of  World  War 
No.  3.  Therefore,  one  cinnot  but  agree  and 
welcome  the  formation  cf  an  American  qjhers 
of  Influence  in  the  Near  East.  That  much 
we  grant.  But  I  deny  that  an  American 
sphere  of  influence  must  result  In  a  betrayal 
of  the  aspirations  and  the  hopes  of  tbe  Jew- 
ish people.  I  reject,  as  baseless  and  un- 
founded, the  theory  that  to  protect  the 
world's  Interest  in  Arabian  oil  the  United 
States  must  assume  a  pro-Arab  and  anti- 
Jewish  position.  Arabian  oil  does  not  weigh 
more  than  Jewish  blood. 

I  deny,  too,  that  we  went  to  war,  strained 
our  credit  to  the  breaking  point,  dispatched 
12,000,000  of  the  flower  cf  our  youth  to  all 
the  battlefields  on  the  earth  for  colonial  em- 
pires for  anyone,  cr  fcr  that  matter  for  the 
betrayal  of  our  real  friends.  I  contend  that 
we  can  effect  the  proper  utilization  of  the  ^ 
petroleum  resources  of  the  Middle  East  in 
the  promotion  cf  world  peace  and  stability, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  our  devotion 
to  democratic  principles,  and  discharge  our 
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obllffttloQ  to  the  Jewish  people  should  we 
assist  them  to  realize  their  aspirations  for 
natlonhootl  tn  their  ancient  homeland.  I 
deny  that  a  better  world  and  a  better  life 
for  Americans  can  be  had  by  betraying  the 
one  people  In  the  Middle  East  who  will  re- 
main loyal  and  devoted  to  us.  rome  what  may. 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  the  role  that  destiny  has 
shaped  for  us  In  that  region  we  need  an  In- 
dependent and  free  Jewtah  Palestine  as  an 
anchor  and  a  bulwark. 

Insofar  as  Zionism  is  concerned  we  have 
failed  miserably  on  the  political  front  in 
Washington  and  In  London,  but  the  Jewish 
repatriates  in  Palestine  have  not  failed. 
They  have  measured  up  to  their  opportuni- 
ties magnificently.  They  have  caused  the 
desert  to  bloom  as  of  old  and  they  have  con- 
verted a  dreary  stultiacation  into  a  beehive 
of  activity  and  prosperity.  Their  construc- 
tive accomplishments  in  the  Holf  Land  have 
etuTied  for  them  the  plaudits  of  the  world  »nd 
what  Is  more  Important — the  right  to  natl6n- 
bood 

Let  me  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  warn  our  British  and  American 
political  leaders  that  we  shall  not  rest  until 
the  first  victims  of  Nazi  brutality  have  been 
given  a  fair  chance  for  national  renaissance 
In  the  Holy  Land.  The  American  people,  once 
they  understand  the  issues  involved,  will 
support  us  wholeheartedly  In  this  endeavor. 

In  spite  of  discouragements,  we  are  In- 
spired in  our  difficult  task  tonight  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Intrepid  patriots  who,  In  the 
days  of  the  First  World  War,  with  powerful 
opposition  facing  them,  without  precedent 
to  fuide  them,  succeeded  In  bringing  to  life 
the  first  Jewish  legion  since  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  Kingdom  of  Palestine  2,000 
years  ago. 

Gone  are  Jabotlnsky.  Trumpeldor.  and 
Rutentjerg:  gone  are  Sldebotham.  Wedge- 
wood,  and  Balfour.  But  others  of  that  little 
gallant  band  of  crusaders  are  with  us  still. 
One  of  them  is  here  tonight.  The  officer  who 
commanded  the  Jewish  legions  in  1915  and 
who  in  the  years  that  followed  has  spear- 
headed the  movement  to  create  a  Jewish 
army  and  a  Jewish  state:  the  man  who  per- 
sonifies the  noble  and  sacred  cause  to  which 
we  dedicate  our  efforts;  that  great  and  fear- 
less soldier.  John  Henry  Patterson  is  here. 

Colonel  Patterson.  I  salute  you  and 
through  you  the  Jewish  legions  which  you 
led  Colonel  Patterson,  we  honor  you  to- 
night and  always  for  the  great  cause  with 
which  you  have  identified  yotir  life  and  which 
we  are  pledged  to  uphold — the  cause  of  right- 
ing an  ancient  wrong,  the  cause  of  supporting 
a  race  of  martyrs  on  their  rood  to  honor,  and 
to  freedom  and  to  peace. 


Stem  Jnitice,  Not  Venfeance,  Uiied  By 
HooTer  for  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

"  or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  DtauNA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  EZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  27,  1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
following  are  the  third  and  final  articles 
which  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
has  written  on  the  coming  San  Prancisco 
Conference.  Again  I  recommend  them 
for  the  reading  and  rereading  of  every 
American : 

Hoovzs  Opposes  ••Stuatt  Jacktt"  roa  WotLO 
IN  SacuuTT  PuunrtNo 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 
The    eecond    proposal    I    have    made    for 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  is  that  there  be 


provision  for  revision 
cable  treaties  or 
settlements.    Thefc-e 
the  Dumbarton  Qaks 

The  future  of 
The  forces  which 
cannot  be  foreseen 

If  we   are  going 
In  our  time,  we 
In  the  knowledge 
or  Immutable  In 
a  -tory  of  growth 
provision,  no  allcwance 
by  peaceful  meani 
with  violence 
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of  onerous  or  InappU- 

of  the  wrongs  of  impceed 

Is  no  sxich  suggestion  In 

plan. 

nations  cannot  be  froeen. 

vrlU  arise  out  of  this  war 

to  accomplish  anjrthlng 

j^Mst  approach  our  problem 

that  there  is  nothing  rigid 

human  affairs.    History  Is 

decay,  and  change.     If  no 

is  made  for  change 

,  it  win  come  anyway —  and 


PROVISION  cmto 
indefinite    provision    for 


change  of  oneroua  or  inapplicable  treaties  in 
tlie  Covenant  of  the  Lesgue  o.'  Nations,  but 
tt  was  never  allo^^ed  to  function.  This  fail- 
ure to  recognize  Inevitability  of  change  be- 
came one  of  the  definite  causes  leading  to 
World  War  No.  31 

There  Is  one  4ver-all  effect  of  both  the 
Covenant  of  the  Lieague  and  Duml>arton  Oaks 
proposals  which  l^e  American  people  should 
understand. 

Once  we  settled  down  to  peace  again  there 
will  be  treaties  defining  boxindaries  and  other 
relations  or  Imposed  relation  of  nations.  The 
yardstick  of  whoj  is  an  aggressor  then  be- 
comes one  of  determining  who  violates  the 
then  existing  situation  or  law.  Thus  the 
world  organlzatlen  automatically  becomes 
the  guarantor  ot  the  existing  situation — that 
Is  the  status  quo] 

Experience  dei^ionstrates  that  there  are 
unpredictable  ar^as  of  most  dangerous  con- 
troversies which  irise  from  the  pressure  for 
change  in  the  Relations  twtween  nations. 
Among  them  are  |  provisions  imposed  during 
the  hsat  of  war  amotlon.i,  shift  In  economic 
pressures  and  papulation,  the  growth  of 
Ideas  and  inventions.  Itiere  are  shifting 
rights  of  minorlt^s  and  the  development  of 
backward  nations  which  t>ecome  conscious 
and  capable  of  self-government. 

CHANC^   CAI.I.n)   CERTAIN 

Oppressed  peodles  will  agitate  and  even 
rebel  against  oppression.  They  are  hardly 
likely  to  go  on  cotslderlni;  themselves  bound 
by  a  bargain  entered  Into  unwillingly  by 
their  fathers.  As  fk  rule  tltey  would  be  willing 
to  readjust  mattes  without  going  to  war. 

Boundary  and  peace  treaties  are  not  in- 
spired documenci^  Certainly  the  whole  ex- 
perience after  thel  last  war  shovrs  that  peace 
can  be  preserved,  not  by  preventing  change 
and  putting  the  fature  in  a  strait  Jacket,  but 
by  seeking  to  coi^trol  change  and  direct  it. 
Any  attempt  to  | maintain  the  status  quo 
indefinitely  is  a  '.  direct  cause  of  war — for 
peaceful  means  b#ng  denied,  the  change  can 
come  only  througi  force.  War  becomes  the 
only  available  boU  ent. 

Each  and  every  plan  fcir  preserving  peace, 
whether  It  be  the  Pax  R-imana.  the  balance 
of  power,  the  legitimist  theory  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  or  collecive  security  of  the 
league,  however  dlvergeni:  they  may  appear 
outwardly,  have  tali  one  thing  In  common. 
They  set  up  a  ne^  r  order,  and  knowing  It  to 
be  gx)d.  they  provide  tha;  the  new  bounda- 
ries and  other  conditions  shall  be  kept  and 
anyone  who  violates  it  15  evil.  Never  yet, 
however,  have  set^lementu  t>een  made  after 
firing  ceases  thatjheld  against  growing  and 
changing  forces  alter  the  war. 

After  the  last  war  wher.ever  there  was  an 
appeal  for  revision,  the  world  was  fiooded 
with  speeches  on  the  "sanctity  of  treaties," 
and  it  was  represented  that  any  attempt  to 
reconsider  a  singl  s  artlclei  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  was  nothirg  less  than  a  ainister  at- 
teaipt  to  undem;lne  the  whole  fabric  of 
peace  which  must  be  resisted  as  such  by  all 
law-loving  peoples. 

"STATUS  quo"  camcizsD      • 
Many  people  wire  led  t^  believe  that  all 
•h&nge  was  to   bd  nslsted   on  high  moral 


grounds.  We  can  agree  as  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  pledged  word — but  most  of  this  talk 
meant  something  quite  different.  What  was 
really  meant  was  not  the  "sanctity  of  trea- 
ties" but  the  "sanctity  of  the  status  qrw." 

And  this  question  becomes  far  more  im- 
portant to  Americans  today  than  ever  before. 
The  peace  settlements,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernments, and  the  boundaries  of  many  na- 
tions have  not  yet  been  determined.  Unless 
there  be  provision  for  revision  of  treaties, 
we  will  at  8an  Prancisco  become  the  blind 
guarantors  of  the  peace  settlements  of  which 
we,  as  yet,  know  nothing. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Mr.  Gibson  and  I 
made  a  suggestion  3  years  ago  and  I  again 
propose  that  there  be  a  definite  provision 
in  the  United  Nations  charter  that  the  appli- 
cation of  an)  nation  for  revision  of  treaty 
provisions,  not  sooner  than  10  years  after 
its  conclxision,  should  be  considered  and,  if 
advisable,  negotiated  by  the  committee  on 
political  rights,  which  I  have  suggested. 

There  will  be  continuing  gigantic  wrongs 
in  the  world.  Americans  for  all  time  will 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  Finland,  of  Estonia, 
of  Latvia,  of  Lithuania,  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  other  states  that  will  be  partly 
or  wholly  submerged  by  this  war.  We  can- 
not even  think  of  another  war  to  secure 
their  freedoms,  but  we  do  not  need  to  sac- 
rifice our  Ideals  by  acquiescing  in  their 
plight. 

We  could  at  least  leave  a  hope  open  for 
their  long  future. 

SECIONAL    OHGANIZATlOK 

My  third  proposal  for  the  San  Prancisco 
Conference  Is  that  there  should  be  a  much 
more  definite  regional  organization  of  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  charter  at  San  Pran- 
cisco than  that  suggested  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  proposed 
that  regional  organization  should  be  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  machinery  and  that 
the  three  regional  groups  should  be  estab- 
lished— the  Western  Hemisphere,  Europe,  and 
Asia.  A  year  later  Mr.  Churchill  publicly 
supported  this  idea. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  long  de- 
velopment of  the  Pan  American  Union 
pointed  In  that  direction,  and  the  recent 
agreement  at  Mexico  City  advances  it  one 
step  further.  The  success  of  the  nebulous 
"concert  of  Europe"  in  preventing  world  war 
for  nearly  a  century  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion for  Europe,  and  the  practical  problems 
which  developed  In  the  League  of  Nations 
abundantly  confirmed  the  need  for  that 
form  of  organization. 

Such  regional  coimcUs  should  embrace  all 
United  Nations'  areas  and  should  deal  In  the 
first  Instance  with  all  controversies  that 
might  lead  to  war.  If  they  fall  to  secure  set- 
tlement by  pacific  methods,  then,  and  only 
then,  should  the  world  security  council  lix« 
tervene. 

SIX   BEMKPl'IS   LISTED 

If  regional  organization  were  established 
at  once  it  would  bring  six  powerful  benefits: 

1.  It  would  give  the  smaller  nations  • 
greater  voice,  for  they  shotild  l>e  more  largily 
represented  in  the  regional  councils  and  could 
well  be  given  equal  standing; 

2.  Policies  which  would  prevent  conflict  are 
different  in  the  three  great  areas  and  need 
separate  organization; 

3.  These  regional  organisations  would  re- 
lieve the  security  council  of  many  problems 
and  controversies  before  they  reached  It; 

4.  Such  an  organization  would  relieve  the 
whole  mechanism  of  much  of  Its  present  color 
of  a  military  alliance  of  a  few  great  powers; 

6.  Regional  organization  at  once  lessens 
the  pressure  for  military  alliances;  and 

6.  Such  a  regional  organization  would 
greatly  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  American 
people  and  probably  most  nations  lest  they 
be  constantly  Involved  in  secondary  prob- 
lems all   over   the  earth. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  proposed  eco> 
nomic.  social,  and  political  rights  councils 
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should  not  also  be  recognized  for  the  better 
handling  of  problems  peculiar  to  those  re- 
gions. Their  top  world  councils  would  be  the 
more  free  for  coordination  of  the  three  great 
areas.  It  might  also  be  worth  consideration 
that  the  World  Court  be  organized  with  three 
regional  courts  which  would  act  as  courts  of 
first  instance  in  questions  Involving  nations 
in  that  region  alone. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  that  there 
would  be  some  implied  rivalry  of  interest  be- 
tween regions  which  V70uld  be  thus  empha- 
6iz3d.  The  contrary  is  the  truth,  for  such 
decentralization  would  make  cooperation  the 
more  easy. 

Eteen    Justice,    Not   Venceancx,   Urged   bt 
Hoo\'EB  roil  Treaties 
(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

Mv  fourth  proposal  for  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  is  that  agreement  upon  continued 
and  total  disarmament  of  the  enemy  nations 
muct  be  entered  Into  either  as  part  of  the 
United  Nations  chartei-  or  a  separate  agree- 
ment. In  any  event  it  will  have  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  securiiy  council.  And  it 
profoundly  aHects  tht>  whole  question  of 
peace. 

Taree  years  ago  Mr  Gibson  and  I  pro- 
posed that  the  enemy  States  must  be  com- 
pletely disarmed  and  k:ept  disarmed  for  an 
entire  generation.  We  pointed  out  one  cf 
the  great  errors  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
in  which  Germany  was  permitted  to  retain 
a  professional  army  of  100,000  men,  sup- 
posedly for  purposes  of  maintaining  internal 
order.  She  was  permitted  to  have  a  navy 
limited  only  in  tonnage^  and  tj-pes  of  ships. 

We  stated  that  this  leeway  perpetuated 
her  proressional  armies  and  navies.  It  per- 
petuated the  waiTlor  caate  and  all  Its  tradi- 
tions. It  affordei  a  skeleton  army  and  navy 
of  skilled  men  ready  tor  quick  expansion. 
It  Insured  the  continuity  of  the  general  staff 
with  Its  military  •jklll.  brains,  and  ambitions. 
It  perpetuated  their  know-how  to  make  war, 

EXI^^UENCE  CITED 

Repeated  exper;ence  vr-th  the  warrior  caste 
cf  these  nations  in  their  intimidations,  ag- 
grecsions,  blitzes,  and  aUacks  without  even 
declaration  of  war  should  be  enough  for  the 
world  in  this  paitlcular.  We  must  make  a 
better  Job  of  It  this  time. 

We  should  require  tottJ  dissolution  of  the 
military  establishments  of  all  enemy  nations 
and  the  substitution  for  purposes  of  civic 
order,  of  a  constibulary  of  the  police  type, 
excluding  the  whole  oSctr  and  military  cr.ste 
from  such  organUation.  And  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  mauufacture  of  arms  of  any  kind. 
We  could  thus  assure  tlie  disappearance  of 
them  and  their  know-how  from  the  world. 

Anc"  If  this  were  done  an  occupying  force 
of  men  of  the  United  Nations  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  In  Germany  and  a  hundred 
thousand  in  Japan  would  suffice.  But  it  will 
need  oe  kept  there  for  a  generation. 

REDUCTION   OP  /.RMAMENT 

My  fifth  propoua  for  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  Is  that  disarmament  of  the  United 
Nations  be  more  leflnltely  dealt  with.  The 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  appear  to  con- 
templr.le  a  reduction  of  arms  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  having  ret;ard  to  the  fate  of 
the  same  proposals  In  thC'  League  of  Nations, 
a  more  positive  pre  gram  sliould  be  introduced. 

Obviously  our  present  war  establishments 
will  need  be  reduced.  But  they  should  be 
reduced  relatively  to  each  other  and  sys- 
tematically. And  obviously,  huge  military 
establishments  are  themselves  a  threat  of  ag- 
gression which  it  should  be  the  purpose  of 
any  world  peace  oiganlzatlon  to  reduce — and 
quickly. 

In  1932  I  proposed  to  tlie  then  World  Dis- 
armament Conlernnce  that  these  aggressive 
weapons  be  suppressed  in  order  to  throw  the 
military  advantage  into  the  hands  of  the 
defense  and  thus  Into  the  peace-loving  na- 


tions. That  proposal  was  accepted  by  over 
40  nations.  It  was  renewed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
In  1933.    At  least  It  Is  worth  reconsideration. 

But  of  more  importance  Is  agreement  now 
upon  the  maximum  size  of  armies,  navies, 
and  air  power  for  the  principal  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  remember  that  after  the 
disarmament  of  the  enemy  the  only  danger- 
ous armaments  are  those  in  the  hands  of 
our  allies,  and  it  is  Imperative  that  we  arrive 
at  a  method  by  which  we  do  not  start  com- 
petition with  our  friends  with  all  the  dan- 
gers to  good  wUl  which  would  flow  from  that. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
provided  for  limitation  of  armaments  at  some 
future  time,  and  the  time  never  came  so  far 
as  the  efforts  of  the  League  were  concerned. 
Therefore  there  should  be  Incorporated  in 
the  new  charter  of  United  Nations  a  much 
more  definite  program  for  limitation  of  the 
size  of  military  establishments  in  the  United 
Nations  than  that  provided  in  Dumbarton 
Oaks  if  we  are  not  to  repeat  this  failure  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

POWE2S   OP  COUNCIL  DELEGATE 

My  sixth  proposal  refers  to  that  most 
thorny  question  lor  the  American  people  of 
whether  the  American  delegate  on  the  secu- 
rity council  will  be  given  the  authority  to 
make  war.  This  Is  no  doubt  outside  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  but  it  will  face 
the  Senate  when  that  treaty  comes  up  for 
adoption. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  delegation  of 
such  power  to  any  one  human  being.  That 
is  what  happens  if  he  votes  to  apply  either 
economic  sanctions  or  military  force  against 
an  a^sressor.  The  most  vital  determination 
that  can  be  made  under  the  democratic  proc- 
ess is  war.  It  means  thousamds  of  our  people 
are  sent  to  death  in  foreign  lands. 

To  give  that  power  to  some  one  man  who 
represents  us  is  the  negation  of  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, however,  is  that  to  delay  decision 
against  an  aggressor  presents  dangers  that 
the  whole  world  security  may  break  down 
at  some  critical  moment. 

Estremists  are  perhaps  exaggerating  both 
positions.  A  study  of  a  hundred  years  of 
conflicts  which  have  led  to  world-wide  dan- 
gers indicates  very  few  Instances,  If  any, 
where  there  was  not  time  for  ample  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress. 

Upon  this  I  offer  the  tentative  suggestion 
that  this  power  should  not  be  given  to  our 
delegate  on  the  security  council  but  to  the 
President,  and  the  President  should  be  re- 
quired to  secure  the  majority  vote  of  the 
Joint  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Houee  on  whether  the  Issues 
should  be  submitted  to  the  full  Congress. 

Thus,  Congress  would  have  a  voice  in  de- 
termining both  the  urgency  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  responsibility.  In  minor  and  urgent 
undertckings  there  would  need  to  be  no  full 
congressional  action.  If  action  means  war 
with  a  great  power,  the  approval  of  the  whole 
Congress  is  essential. 

My  seventh  proposal  for  action  at  San 
Prancisco  does  not  as  much  concern  that 
text  as  the  procedure  of  the  governments 
In  this  crisis. 

I  have  time  and  again  urged  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  determine  a  final  organiza- 
tion for  lasting  peace  until  we  have  laid  se- 
cure its  foundations  In  the  post-war  settle- 
ments between  nations. 

We  should  take  time  to  cool  off  from  the 
hot  emotions  of  war.  Our  indignation  may 
lead  us  away  from  stern  Justice  Into  venge- 
ance. Victory  with  vengeance  means  ulti- 
mate disaster  to  the  victor.  We  cannot  have 
both  peace  and  revenge. 

The  men  who  led  the  world  Into  this  war 
should  be  hanged  for  mvirder  and  those 
guilty  of  other  crimes  must  also  be  punished, 
but  the  masses  of  great  races  must  be  given 
a  chance  to  enter  the  paths  of  i>eace  where 
fear,  bate,  and  revenge  may  be  turned  aside 
and  die.     Our  purpose  must  be  to  create  a 


regime  of  law  and  Justice  In  the  world,  not 
regencies  of  hate. 

We  do  not  know  the  shape  of  things  In  the 
Immediate  settlements  of  this  war.  And  we 
should  take  time  better  to  understand  the 
now  unknown  forces  that  will  come  out  of 
this  gigantic  explosion.  No  human  being  can 
foresee  them  to<aay.  No  one  foresaw  them  at 
Versailles.  Sucii  forces  will  be  more  power- 
ful than  any  signed  documents. 

I  suggest,  therefore.  It  would  be  great  wis- 
dom If  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  have 
time  in  which  to  consider  and  perhaps  per- 
fect any  agreement  at  San  Francisco. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  prays  for 
a  successful  Issue  of  the  conference.  The 
destruction  of  war  is  now  so  terrible  and  the 
animosities  among  nations  have  become  so 
deep  that  failure  to  assure  a  lasting  peace 
now  means  the  end  of  all  hopes  of  humanity. 
America  has  fought  this  war  for  the  greatest 
purpose  of  all  time.  That  Is  to  secure  a  last- 
ing peace. 


Bretton  Woods  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29,  1945 

Mr.  EURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  from  economista 
of  Duke  University  and  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement; 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C, 

March  5.  1945. 
Hon.  William  O.  EmtciN, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dr:.4B  Mr.  Bitrcin:  V/e.  the  underslfjned 
economists  from  Duke  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  resjjectfully 
urge  your  careful  consideration  and  support 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

In  our  Judgment  the  proposed  Intema- 
tloral  financial  Institutions  will  provide  the 
facilities  for  orderly  International  payments, 
aid  In  the  sound  expansion  of  International 
Investment,  and  Increase  the  total  volume 
of  International  trade.  There  Is  ample  room 
to  believe  that,  in  time  as  these  processes 
unfold,  employment  in  the  several  member 
countries  will  be  Increased,  Income  raised, 
and  standards  of  living  enriched. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
Institutions  are  not  perfect,  tut  they  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  of  International  finance 
capable  of  modification  In  the  llsht  of  sub- 
sequent experience.  Inauguration  of  the  two 
Institutlors  will  go  far  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems brought  about  by  thfe  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  modem  International  trade. 
They  are  designed  to  facilitate  the  maximum 
practicable  freedom  of  international  trade, 
but  at  the  same  time  provide  adequate 
latitude  to  each  member  nation  In  the  con- 
trol of  its  own  domestic  economy.  The  fund 
may  be  expected  to  curb  such  undesirable 
financial  practices  as  unrestricted  unilateral 
changes  in  exchange  rates,  bilateral  barter- 
ing, and  multiple  currency  devices  which 
breed  and  accentuate  economic  warfare  and 
prepare  the  soil  for  world  catastrophe.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Bank  will  facilitate  Increased  in- 
ternational  investment  without  inducing  • 
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repetition  of  the  r«:kJe««  lending  of  the 
period  prtor  to  1929.  Without  such  inter- 
national Investment  econoniic  progress  will 
be  retarded  and  the  conflicts  between  alleged 
"have"  and  "haTe  not"  nations  wui  be  In- 
tensifled. 

It  U  CUT  coiuldered  Judgment  that  the 
propoeed  international  flnandal  Inatltutiona 
provide  the  facilities  by  and  through  which 
tnteriuktlonal  financial  problems  can  be 
worked  out  in  concert  and  to  the  mutual 
ad'/antage  of  all  parlies.  Hence,  we  respect- 
fiilly  urg«  you.  as  our  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, to  give  them  your  full  support. 
Respectfully  yours. 

D.  D.  Carroll.  H.  D.  Wolf,  Clarence 
Hur.  D.  Cowden.  Milton  J.  Heath. 
John  B.  Woofiley,  Paul  S.  Brown, 
J.  M  Lear,  P.  Outmarm,  R.  J.  II. 
Hot>b«.  Frrnk  C.  Delyer,  Joseph  J. 
Spangler.  Wilford  J.  Eteman, 
Richard  A.  Lester,  John  H.  Shields. 
Robert  S.  Smith.  B.  U.  Ratchford. 
M.  L.  Black.  Jr..  P.  Bulitz.  Bsa 
P.  Lemert.  C.  B.  Hoover. 
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Address  by  Anthony  A.  0U«  at  Americaa- 
Lithnanian  Mission  Dinner 


EZCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  KrW  RAMPSHIU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  29  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend 
a  dinner  of  the  American -Lithuanian 
Mission  at  the  Hotel  Statler.  There  I 
heard  an  address  delivered  by  Anthony 
A.  Oils,  an  attorney,  of  Chicago,  which 
made  a  great  appeal  to  me.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  ha\e  the  address 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord, 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  command  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  the  pMght  of  this  small  nation. 

There  beir>i  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     American     Lithuanian     Miaaion     la 
BtrlcUy  an  American  organization.      We  are 
here  as   Americans   who   are   proud   of   our 
Government — proud   of  our   representatives 
In  that  Qoverntnent  and  we  are  particularly 
proiid    and    grateful    to    the    many    United 
States  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  honor 
us  this  evening  by  their  presence.     We  also 
wish   to  thank   the  many  members  of  the 
press  and  radio  who  are  here  tonight  rep- 
resenting newspapers  and  broadcasting  out- 
lets from  naany  part  of  the  United  States. 
■n»«se  are  critical  days  because  of  the  war 
and  we  would  not  have  imposed  on  your  val- 
uable   time   were   not   the   purpose   of   thla 
gathering  related  to  the  war  effort  and  the 
Winning   of   a   permanent   peace.      We   are 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  small  nations 
to  self  determinaUon  after  the  war  is  won. 
We  are  concerned  because  It  U  our  convic- 
tion that  there  cannot  be  a  permanent  peace 
unless  people  in  both  small  and  large  na- 
tions are  free  from  political  as  weU  as  eco- 
liocnio  bondage. 

Now.  we  understand  that  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  solved  and  that  the  length 
of  the  war  has  increased  the  complexity  of 
these  problems.  We  tmderstand  also  and 
we  fully  subwn-ibe  to  America  s  foremost  pur- 
pose that  we  must  ilrst  win  a  military  victory. 


but  under  the  neavy  pressure  of  the  many 
burdens  of  war  little  time  has  been  avail- 
able  for  a  resatement  of  the  principles 
which  guide  ui  in  thla  conflict.  We  say 
W9  want  a  permanent  peace  but  at  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  avoid 
discussion  of  :he  principles  that  should 
guide  to  prevent  aggression  against  small 
nations  and  to  jirevent  the  very  causes  which 
led  us  into  the  jiresent  war.  There  has  been 
much  talk  in  VJashington  that  we  will  have 
to  mcie  conceasions,  that  we  will  have  to 
sacrifice  certain  principles,  that  some  small 
nations  and  Iheir  innocent  people  are 
bound  to  get  h  irt  in  the  setting  up  of  our 
post-war  world. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  American  Lithuanian 
Mission  that  ttere  is  not  only  no  need  for 
making  concessions  or  sacriflces  of  our  prin- 
ciples but  that  t  would  be  fatal  to  a  perma- 
nent peace  to  d  3  so  and  it  is  with  a  sincere 
desire  that  we  is  American  citizens,  as  con- 
stituents, have  called  this  gathering  this 
evening  to  voic«  cur  views  to  our  represent- 
atives in  our  <  tovemnent  upon  this  vital 
war  issue. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ind  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill on  August  14  1941.  sets  forth  that  one  of 
the  principles  f(ir  which  we  are  fighting  the 
enemy  is  the  ri|  ;nt  of  nmall  nations  to  self- 
determination  and  Independence.  The 
Charter  states: 

"Second.  The]  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  d<i  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wlsha  of  the  people  concerned; 

"Third.  They  respect  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ples to  chocee  tl  e  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rightii  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  hive  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them.' 

In  a  speech  on  September  12.  1943,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cjrdell  Hull  reaffirmed  these 
principles  in  declaring: 

"All  peoples  w!  lo,  wltli  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  o'  mankind,  have  qualified 
themselves  to  ais\ime  and  to  discharge  the 
responsibilities  cf  liberty  are  entitled  to  Its 
enjoyment. 

"Each  sovereign  nation,  large  or  small.  Is 
In  law  and  undei  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation. 

"All  nations,  l«rge  and  small,  which  respect 
the  rights  of  ott  ers.  are  entitled  to  freedom 
from  outside  In  erf erence  In  their  internal 
affairs." 

No  people  ha^e  a  stronger  claim  to  the 
right  of  self -government  and  independence 
than  do  the  3  0*0  000  people  of  Uthuanla. 
The  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  established 
on  February  16.  1918,  as  a  modern  nation 
under  a  constitutional  government.  How- 
ever, from  the  ea  rllest  times  the  Lithuanian 
people  had  developed  their  own  language 
similar  to  the  a  icient  Sanskrit,  their  own 
culture  and  trad!  Ions.  They  are  not  related 
to  the  Russians  o^-  to  any  of  the  other  Slavic 
peoples,  but  de«:4nded  :'rom  an  ancient  peo- 
ple of  a  distinct  lationality.  It  Is  therefore 
no^  surprising  thi  it  they  desire  independence 
and  self-government  as  a  means  by  which  to 
preserve  the  ldea|s  near  and  dear  to  them, 
their  culture,  language—in  short,  their  way 
of  life.  ' 

During  Its  days  of  Independence  since  the 
last  war,  Lithuania  demonstrated  that  It  had 
a  decent  respect  fe  r  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
By  lu  progress  la  its  economical  and  cul- 
tural life  it  demonstrated  that  Its  people 
were  qualified  to  assume  and  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  Independence.  In  light  of 
the  above  it  is  apparent  that  on  the  biia  of 
justice  and  right-  -on  the  basis  of  principles 
announced  in  th<  Atlantic  Charter  and"  by 
former  Secretary  jf  State  Cordell  Hull  no 
one  should  quesi  Ion  Lithuania's  right  to 
Independence.  Aid  yet— though  everyone 
agrees  that  the  rl(  hts  of  small  nations  must 


be    protected    in 
there  is  hesitation 
repreaentatlves    m 


the    p3st-war   world — still 

on  the  part  of  some  of  our 

government    to    openly 


voice  their  support  of  these  principles  as  to 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  They  say  that 
Russia  intends  to  Incorporate  Lithuania  into 
the  Soviet  Union;  therefore  it  is  antl-Russlan 
to  maintain  that  Lithuania  should  be  inde- 
pendent. Russia  Is  our  ally.  We  must  not 
offend  our  ally.  Furthermore,  they  say, 
Llthuan.'a  was  a  part  of  Rursia  before  the 
year  1918.  Lithuania,  they  say,  was  torn 
away  from  Russia  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  w?r  when  Russia  was  helpless  because  of 
internal  revolution  and  should  therefore  be 
returned  to  Russia. 

Well,  as  to  the  proposition  that  Lithuania 
was  part  of  Russia  before  the  year  1918.  one 
might  answer  that  this  is  somewhat  like  the 
question  as  to  which  came  first,  the  chlckea 
or  ths  egg.  Because  If  we  go  back  far  enough 
in  history  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
days  when  Lithuania  was  a  nation  with  bor- 
ders from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Russia  was  part  of  Lithuania.  It  should  not 
be  a  question  of  which  was  part  of  what, 
the  Important  consideration  is  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  are  a  distinct  people  with 
a  history,  culture,  language,  and  Ideals,  not 
related  to  that  of  other  nations.  Further- 
more, it  Is  not  anti-Russian  to  maintain  that 
Lithuania  deserves  to  be  an  Independent  na- 
tion because  Russia  has  Itself  said  so,  at  a 
time  when  Russia  was  strong  and  completely 
free  from  Internal  or  external  pressure; 
P.DSsla  has  heretofore  solemnly  agreed  and 
covenanted  that  It  would  respect  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

These  agreements  and  treaties,  I  repeat, 
were  made  not  at  the  time  when  Russia  was 
helpless  because  of  Internal  revolution  but 
in  the  years  when  the  Soviet  Union  had  a 
strong  government.  On  September  28,  1926, 
a  non -aggression  treaty,  which  is  still  In  ef- 
fect, was  entered  Into  between  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  Soviet  Russia.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  following  articles  of  said  pact 
Is  as  follows: 

"Article  2.  The  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  mu- 
tually undertake  to  respect  In  all  circum- 
stances the  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tesTlty  and  indivisibility  of  each  other. 

"Article  3.  Each  of  the  two  contracting 
parties  undertake  to  refrain  from  any  ag- 
gressive action  whatsoever  against  the  other 
party. 

"Article  5.  Should  a  conlLct  arise,  and  If 
Impossible  to  liquidate  It  in  a  diplomatic 
way,  both  contracting  parties  agree  In  such 
case  to  nominate  conciliatory  commissions." 
Thla  treaty  was  by  Its  terms  to  be  In  effect 
untu  December  31.  1945,  and  is  therefore 
still  In  effect  today. 

On  October  10,  1939.  Lithuania  and  Ru<>sla 
entered  Into  a  mutual  assistance  puct.  Ar- 
ticle 7  reads: 

"The  realization  of  this  treaty  must  not 
infringe   the   sovereign    rights    of   the   con- 
tracting parties,  especially  the  structure  of 
their  State,  their  economic  and  social  sys- 
tems, military  Instruments,  and   altogether 
the    principles    of    nonintervention    of    one 
State  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  State." 
Soviet  Russia  is  our  ally.    We  must  have 
confidence  In  our  allies.     We  must  assume 
that  our  ally  will  keep  Its  promises  and  its 
treaties.     Therefore  It  Is  not   antl-Russlan 
to  take  the  position  that  there  should  be  a 
restoration    of    the    Independent    Lithuania 
which  Russia  solemnly  agrees  to  respect  In 
all  circumstances  by  Its  treaty  which  by  Its 
terms  Is  still  In  effect  to  December  31,  1945. 
After  all,  the  Independence  of  Lithuania  Is 
not   the  only  problem  which  the  poet-war 
world  will  have  to  solve.     As  the  years  roll 
by  questions  concerning  the  rights  of  small 
nations  will   recur   again   and    again.     Cer- 
tainly we  do  not  Intend  to  permit  aggres- 
sion against  these  small  nations  to  repeat 
Itself  In  the  futtire  as  It  did  in  the  days  of 
Munich.    No  matter  who  the  aggresor  may 
be  In  the  future  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way  that  appeasement  In  the  past  did  not 
pay.     Certainly,  therefore,   we  should   bend 
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every  effort  to  treat  with  our  aUles  to  the 
end  that  they  too  shovtld  embrace  the  high 
principles  which  we  so  solemnly  announced 
at  the  time  of  our  entry  Into  this  conflict. 
It  cannot  properly  be  siild  that  this  position 
has  any  antl-Russlan  c:haracter. 

The  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  has  continued  to  recognize  and  still 
recognizes  the  Lithuanian  Minister  to  the 
United  States.  Its  pa^ltlon  In  this  matter 
is  that  the  Republic  of  Llthtiania  is  an  Inde- 
pendent nation.  Und€T  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  Crew  recently  aiinoimccd  to  the  press 
that  Lithuania,  Latvl£>.  and  Estonia  were 
still  rsccgaized  as  independent  countries, 
even  though  Russia  hal  occupied  their  ter- 
ritories in  the  drive  against  the  Nazis. 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  know  from 
personal  correspondence  with  their  friends 
and  relatives  in  Lithuania  that  the  people  of 
this  little  country  do  not  want  partial 
autonomy  xmder  the  domination  of  any 
power  whatsoever,  but  rather  do  they  want 
the  restoration  of  an  independent  Lithuania. 

The  Yalta  Conference  has  suggested  tha 
manner  and  method  of  which  small  nations 
may  elect  a  free  and  democratic  government. 
Lithuania  is  one  of  the  small  nations  which 
should  have  the  same  opportunity  extended 
to  ether  small  nations  to  hold  a  free  and 
democratic  election,  after  armies  of  other 
nations  have  left  and  Lithuanian  refugees 
have  been  repatriated,  an  election  wherein 
candidates  of  all  democratic  parties  In 
Lithuania  have  the  right  to  submit  thehr 
candidacies  to  the  electorate.  The  election 
should  be  under  the  sujjervision  of  an  Allied 
commission  with  representatives  of  all  of 
the  Big  Three  Allied  powers  to  assure  an 
election  free  of  outside  pressure.  These 
views  are  held  by  a  large  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  should  be  sup- 
ported by  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  It  this  is  done  and  the  princi- 
ples heretofore  jstated  la  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter are  mainU;ned  in  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  in  the  peace  conference  to 
come  after  the  war.  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions to  self-det'jrmination  will  be  protected 
and  in  this  way  aggresson  against  the  small 
nations  will  be  prevented  and  a  sound  pro- 
gram for  a  permanent  peace  will  be  assured. 


Official  Statementi  on.  Foreign  Policy  by 
National  Organizations 


EUTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ERIEN  McMAHON 

oar  coNNixrncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEIE  UNITED  STATS3 

Thursday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recohd  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated 
March  9.  1945  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  Ulriv;  Bell, 
executive  vice  president  of  Americans 
United  for  World  Org  anization.  Inc..  to- 
gether with  ari  enclosure  entitled  "Offi- 
cial Statements  on  Foreign  Policy  by 
National  Organizatio:is." 

The  Public  Printer  has  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  printing  tliis  material  will  be 
$260.  I  believe;  that  the  importance  of 
the  declaration  warrants  the  expendi- 
ture. 

There  being  no  otjsctlon.  the  letter 
and  statement  **ero  ci  dered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Reco.io.  as  follows: 


Ajcxucans  Unito)  ram 
World  Okganization.  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y..  March  9. 1945. 
The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Rcxjstvelt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  As  a  group  somewhat 
tinique  because  of  our  nonpartisan  and  wide- 
ly representative  make-up,  as  the  roster  of 
our  board  of  directors  will  attest,  we  believe 
we  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  climate 
pervading  the  momentous  negotiations  you 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  state  have  initiated 
toward  fashioning  a  world  organization  for 
preventing  war. 

We,  therefore,  present  for  your  considera- 
tion a  hitherto  unpubllclzed  compilation 
showing  the  state  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
United  States  In  favor  of  a  strong  and  demo- 
cratic \7or:d  organization  based  on  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposal. 

The  statement  attached  Is  by  no  means  a 
complete  record,  but  it  covers  a  remark- 
able representative  cross  section  of  Ameri- 
can life,  showing  action  on  the  part  of  34 
of  the  very  largest  national  organizations 
prior  to  the  Yalta  Conference  In  favor  of 
American  cooperation  in  a  world  agency  to 
discourage  and  prevent  aggression.  It  re- 
flects the  views  of  business,  large  and  small; 
labor,  including  both  its  main  branches; 
the  war  veterans,  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive women's  groups;  the  main  re- 
ligious groups  and  many  denominations;  the 
bar;  all  the  organized  farmer,  youth,  educa- 
tional, and  other  groups  in  a  continuing  pro- 
cession. Action  by  these  organizations  alone 
constitutes  without  doubt  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  articulate  opinion  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  the  recent  privilege  of  Americans 
United  to  Invite  various  national  organiza- 
tions to  Washington  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  Dum- 
barton delegates  respecting  the  proposals. 
Ninety-six  major  associations  responded,  as 
they  have  also  done  In  many  regional  meet- 
ings we  since  have  arranged  In  cooperation 
with  the  State  Department.  One  hundred 
and  five  such  organizations  responded  more 
recently  to  a  similar  Invitation  by  us  to 
learn  about  the  collateral  Bretton  V/cxxis 
proposals  from  the  Treasury  and  State  de- 
partments. 

It  Is  needless  to  remind  you  and  your  con- 
freres of  the  significant  formal  steps  taken 
through  the  Pulbrlght  and  Connally  reso- 
lutions In  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hatch-Hill  undertakings,  the  Mack- 
inac declaration,  and  the  recent  manifests 
of  freshly  elected  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives. Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
stands  taken  by  the  national  political  parties 
and  their  major  candidates  or  upon  the  out- 
come of  the  last  elections  in  their  effect 
upon  candidates  opposing  International  co- 
operation. 

In  the  Incomplete  summary  we  submit.  It 
Is  manifest  that  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  go  beyond  the  establishment  of  a 
world  organization  that  would  preserve  the 
peace  by  persuasion,  sanctions,  or  force. 
They  want  a  world  organization  democrati- 
cally constituted  and  promising  the  goal  you 
have  set  of  a  people's  peace  following  a 
people's  victory.  They  hope  that  the  Dum- 
barton basis  can  be  built  upon  at  San  Fran- 
cisco so  that  the  outcome  there  will  be  in 
the  spirit  of  "we,  the  people" — ^the  people 
everywhere — more  than  In  the  spirit  cf  the 
"lilgh  contracting  parties."  They  call  for 
revltallzatlon  of  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  In  cuch  strong  terms  that  men 
everywhere  can  progiess  toward  a  world  free 
of  the  scKlal  and  economic  as  well  as  the 
political  and  military  fears  and  frictions 
making  for  Insecurity. 

On  our  part,  we  commend  to  you  and  the 
delegates  to  San  Francisco  the  most  earnest 
consideration  of  adequate  provisions  in  the 
charter  of  tlic  world  organization  for  future 


amendment  and  Improvement  of  this  charter 
In  Its  demcx^ratlc  and  humane  aspects. 

We  likewise  urge  the  Incorporation  of  a 
declaration  respecting  the  essential  human 
rights  and  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  Fun- 
damental Freedoms. 

"We  believe  that  the  prime  requisite  of 
the  world  agency  will  be  Its  pov7or  to  act 
without  delay  in  security  matters  under  au- 
thority constitutionally  granted  in  advance 
by  the  nations  concerned." 

An  impressively  imderstandlng  attltud* 
respecting  the  difficulties  of  International 
agreement  in  a  world  still  at  war  has  been 
shown  by  the  American  people.  This,  we 
believe,  is  due  to  their  resolve  that  world 
criminals  hereafter  must  be  stopned  in  their 
tracks  whenever  they  threaten  the  peace; 
that  there  must  be  a  rule  of  law  backed  by 
force;  and  that  the  United  States  cannot  es- 
cape Involvement  In  wars  unless  It  becomes 
Involved  in  the  world  enforcement  of  peace. 

For  them,  too,  many  gold  stars  now  mark 
the  tragic  mistake  of  isolationism  In  the 
past;  too  many  shudders  derive  from  the 
thought  of  another  war  In  a  world  already 
half -shattered  In  this  one  by  cruelly  modern 
bombs  and  rockets.  Manifestly,  our  peo- 
ple will  not  be  denied  this  time  the  chance 
to  count  on  a  secure  and  tranquil  life,  even 
though  San  Francisco  produces  no  perfect 
plan — even  though  the  Golden  Gate  Is  less 
than  the  portal  of  a  Golden  Age. 

Once  the  maximum  best  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  Is  before  their  represent- 
atives In  the  form  of  an  agreement,  they 
will  tolerate  no  unreasonable  dallying  with 
the  peace.  Those  who  stand  in  the  way 
will  do  so  at  their  own  terrible  risk. 

Trusting  that  the  enclosed  summary  will 
be  useful,  we  remain,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
deepest  respect. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Americans  United  for 
World  Organization.  Inc., 
By  Uleic  Bell, 

^  Executive  Vice  President. 

OmciAL  Statements  On  Foreign  Pouct  Bt 
National  Organizations 
the  american  lccion 
(Edward    N.    Schelberllng.     national     com- 
mander, national  headquarters.  Indianap- 
olis, Ind.) 

From  summary  of  proceedings,  twenty- 
sixth  annual  national  (x>nvention,  Chicago. 
September  18-20,  1944: 

"Resolved.  As  the  war  progresses  toward 
total  victory,  the  American  Legion  agam  In- 
sists upon  unconditional  surrender  by  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Only  by  complete  and 
devastating  defeat  of  these  militaristic  ag- 
gressor nations  can  any  peace  be  worth  its 
tmtold  cost  in  blood  and  treasure. 

"After  hostilities  have  ceased,  Germany 
and  Japan  must  be  permanently  disarmed 
and  rendered  utterly  unable  again  to  wreck 
the  peace  cf  the  world.  After  crbjugatlon, 
Germany  and  Japan  must  thereafter  be  oc- 
cupied and  controlled  in  such  manner  and 
to  such  extent  as  to  bring  home  to  the  Gar- 
man  and  Japanese  peoples — and  to  the  fa- 
natical, despotic  leaders  whom  they  have  fol- 
lowed with  such  blind  enthUEiasm — a  full 
realization  of  the  folly  Mid  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  their  ways. 

"When  peace  Lv  been  restored  to  the 
world,  we  must  be  ever  vlPilant  to  protect  it. 
Bitter  experience  of  the  past  proves  that 
peace  cannot  be  preserved  unless  aggressor 
nations  are  promptly  and  sternly  suppressed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  any  movement  in- 
imical to  general  peace  and  welfare. 

"The  cost  of  maintenance  of  peace  Is  in- 
significant compared  to  the  cost  of  war. 
Every  thinking  p3rson  now  realizes  that 
neither  the  United  States  cf  America  nor 
any  other  single  nation,  however  great  and 
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Btron^  can  maintain  peact  by  Its  own  Lncte'- 
pendent  ellorta. 

"We  adhere  to  ttie  foUowtng  (toclaratianfl 
of  the  1943  national  convention: 

"  'W«  repeat  our  declaration  of  1942  that 
"no  peace,  however  welcome,  however  prom- 
ising, can  long  endure  unless  It  be  mad* 
Mcure  by  the  nations  which  have  won  It; 
nattona  which  must  ever  be  prepared  In  every 
sense  to  fight  lor  the  righu  of  freemen  and 
of  frecdom-Ioving  peoples  "  That  "we  can* 
not  escape,  we  will  not  evade,  our  own  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
peace.  We  must  not  forge*  cur  stake  In  It. 
Every  eonsideratinn  of  national  tntsrest  dlc< 
tatee  that  we  prevent  recurrence  of  the  oon- 
diClons  which  led  to  this  war." 

"  'Otif  own  natlmuti  Intereats  must  ever  be 
our  arst  concern,  and  we  believe  that  our 
Nation  can  best  serve  and  protect  lu  na- 
ttonnl  interests,  commensurate  with  Its  power 
aiHl  responsibilittes.  by  parilcipauon  In  the 
fetaullahment  and  maintenance  o(  an  anso- 
clatiun  of  free  and  sovereign  nations,  imple- 
mented with  whatever  force  may  be  neceaenry 
to  m.iintaln  world  peace  and  prevent  a  re- 
eun-ence  of  war  It  must  be  obvunis  now  to 
all  the  world  that  no  peace  can  be  laittng 
aAd  secure  (or  nation*  thai  are  not  fully 
prepared  to  maaualn  peace. 

'"  Wo  amrm  cur  fallb  Ui  Um  forttgn  poUcf 
Ct  mu  Government. 

••  The  consummatlof)  of  the  policies  and 
prtnciplea  tlecUn^  at  the  Moecow.  Cairo,  and 
Tehemn  Onnrerrncve  shouUt  WOMBkud  the 
Uitiied  support  ot  all  AmrrtoMM.* 

•We  reapectfuUy  urge  upon  our  Okivem- 
metii  that,  as  often  and  as  fully  as  our 
natK>iial  interseu  permit,  our  peorUe  be  ad* 
viAei!  rt  developments  in  the  field  of  foreign 
reUttoci." 

TKt  vrmuNi  or  roineit  wast 
Statement  included  In  the  10-point  prt>- 
gram  tubmlticd  by  Foreign  Wan  Com- 
mander Jean  A.  Brunuer  to  the  Houae  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veteraxu'  LeglalaUct^ 
January  22.  1M5: 

"Policies  permitting  the  United  SUtee  to 
parucipate  in  a  world  association  to  maln- 
um  peace,  using  force  If  necessary,  and  with 
full  publicity  as  to  all  preliminary  negoUa' 
tlons  between  the  Uiuted  States  and  lt« 
AiUes.' 

mz    NATION.U.    CaAJ«CS 

From  speech  by  Albert  8.  Goes,  master 
(president).  November   1944: 

"Th?  National  Grange  has  a  long-standing 
record  In  favor  of  a  world  court.  Collabora- 
tion with  other  nations  Is  not  without  Its 
dancers,  but  the  world  faces  no  danger  so 
greet  as  that  of  another  world  war. 

"For  some  years  substantial  poll'Mn?  mwt 
be  done  by  someone      It  would  seem  safer  as 
a  Joint  venture.     We  should   not  loee  eight 
o*  two  most  Important  features.     First,   the 
overwhelming    majca-lty    of    all    peoples    on 
earth  want  permanent  peace.     They  live  In 
peace  among  them<elve8  and  have  developed 
for  themselves  forms  of  government  to  as- 
sure peace  which  they  respect  and  cherish. 
"Hiey  have  no  basic  cause  of  conflict  among 
tbem^lves  or  with  peoples  of  other  naUons. 
It  la  the  few  who  seek  power  or  an  undue 
advantage  who  contrive   war.     If   the  great 
majority  of  peoples  of  all  nations  earnestly 
strive  for  peace.  It  must  be  possible  to  con- 
trol these  who  contrive  war.    Ssoond,  while 
certain  sacrifices  may  be  necessary,  the  over- 
whelming advantage  of  a  stable  peace  so  far 
overshadows  any  possible  handicaps  and  sac- 
rifices as  to  render  them  negligible,  and  make 
some  real  practical  effort  worth  while.     The 
ntoet  flagrant  cause  of  war  lies  in   aggrea- 
8k>n.     Let  us  Insist  that  we  start  with  clean 
hands     Both  Germany  and  Japan,  through 
centrallMd  control  of  education,  have  raised 
•  ffenenUon  which  believes  that  the  destiny 
of  their  countries  Is  to  rule  the  world.    It 
Is  altogether  probable  that  no  defeat  could 
be  administered  so  crushing  as  to  rid  them 
of  this  ambition,  but  peace  will  never  be  last- 


ing until  this  jthlTst  for  conqtiest  is  wiped 
out.  Peace  mu^t  be  based  on  mutual  agrec- 
irt  to  war,  but  the  govern- 
Germany  nor  Japan  can  be 
their  agreements.  They  not 
ced  to  keep  them,  but  it  may 
to  direct  the  education  aiMl 
the  internal  economy  of  those  nations  until 
It  becomes  cle^r  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  tliat  tbet.  too.  truly  want  peace. 
If  either  of ]  these  cancerous  spots  is  al- 
thelr  educational  procesces 
1  policies  with  an  aim  to  re- 
sort to  war  at  I  some  future  time,  war  wiU 
probably  come  |  We  believe  In  freedom  for 
for  ourselves,  but  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  those  who  fall  to  abide  by 
law  cannot  be  permitted  to  r\m  at  large,  and 
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exercise  restraining  control 

Is  fully  aaiured  that  the  com- 

these  nations  lies  in  the 

of  their  people  who  uuly 
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en  by  the  Orange  at  annual 
ton,  November  1044: 

Ih*  endorse  nent  of  an  effective  Interna- 
tional oi|mnl»  iH>n  to  insure  world  peace; 
tea  world  court  with  adequate 
t  pqwere. 
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recommend    cooperation 

along  the  following  lines: 
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world  peace.    The  American 
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Unlted   States   in   a   general 
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KATIOi  lAI.  FAaiUSS  tTNIOM 

From  pro»ran:  adopted  by  annual  conven- 
tion for  194S: 

"Full  particlp)  itlon  by  the  United  States  in 
a  world  organ iziition  based  on  political  and 
eccromlc  justice,  governed  by  law  and  with 
pjower  to  enforc*!  ita  decisions,  snd  in  which 
all  peace-loving  nations,  great  and  small,  co- 
operate 

"Full  adhere™  e  to  world  trade  policies  that 
will  give  all  pec  pies  everywhere  real  oppor- 
tunity to  make  i  decent  living.  Trade  bar- 
riers contrlbut©<  to  World  War  No.  2  and.  if 
permitted  to  cofitinue.  will  bring  on  World 
War  No.  3.  Whe^i  peace  comes  we  must  freely 
exchange  sutsuhtial  parts  of  our  form  and 
Industrial  production  with  other  nations,  re- 
ceiving from  thcfn  products  which  we  need." 

TOC1TC  MXN^  CHXISTTAlf  ASSOCIATIOir 

(President:  floward  A.  CofBn,  Detroit) 

Plan  outlined  kt  national  council.  October 
1944:  [ 

"The  national  I  couacQ  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
w«nt  on  record  ioday  as  favoring  an  Inter- 


national organization  for  peace  consisting  of 
a  Judiciary  body  and  a  police  force.  A  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  the  3- 
day  meeting  called  for: 

"1.  An  international  organization  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  people  whose 
nations  accept   the  rule  of  law. 

"2.  An  InternationsU  Judiciary  devoted  to 
attainment  of  political  and  social  Juatice; 
and 

"3.  An  International  police  force  to  pre- 
vent aggression  and  insure  enforcement  of 
law  and  order." 

TOUNO  WOMEN'S  CH«3TUN   AS30CUTI0N 

(Mrs.  James  Irwin,  chairman.  International 
relations) 

From  the  proposed  public  affairs  program 
of  the  national  board  of  T.  W.  C.  A  : 

"World  organisation:  The  United  Sutos 
must  assume  ita  full  responsibility  in  the 
great  task  of  building  a  world  orcler  based  en 
law  which  will  promote  the  common  welfare. 
secure  Jxutlce  and  freedom  for  all  peoples, 
and  banlah  war  from  the  earth. 

"Wt  will:  Uphold  as  an  Immediate  nactt- 
Blty.  acctptance  by  the  UiUtcd  StAt't  of  me«i« 
bershlp  In  the  United  KaUona  Orgcnisation, 
and  full  support  of  Its  piinclplet  at  a  itcp  to- 
ward the  greater  davalopment  of  international 
organltatlon.  We  virgt  that  the  United  States 
work  In  the  UnJtad  Nation*  Organiration  for 
peaceful  change  of  conditions  which  become 
unjust  and  which  might  otherwise  lead  to 
war." 

AMSatCAN  lAM  AaSOCIATION 

(Mrs.  Olive  O.  Rirker.  executive  aeerttary. 
Ohk«co,IU  ) 

From  the  report  ot  the  ar«clal  commit  tea 
(hraded  by  WlUtam  L.  Ransom)  to  ttudy  and 
report  as  to  propoaals  for  the  oi'santcation  cC 
the  nations  for  peace  ant'  law: 

"Recommendations ; 

"1.  We  recommend  thst  vre  comm't  our- 
aalTea  to  the  establishment  of  a  general  or- 
ganisation of  the  nations,  a  general  security 
otganlatlon  of  the  nations,  of  ^hlch  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  member. 

"2.  •  •  •  commit  ourselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  proposal  to  maintain  nn  Interna- 
tional Judiciary  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
international  organization. 

"3.  •  •  •  commit  ourselves  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  rep- 
resentative of  the  nations. 

"4.  •  •  •  of  a  council  for  the  use  of 
the  nations." 

NATIONAL  LAWTZRS  CtmjJ 

(Hon.  Robert  Kenney,  president) 

"Endorsing  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
for  a  world-security  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Lawj-ers  Guild  expressed  today  the 
opinion  that  'there  is  no  constitutional  bar- 
rier to  vesting  in  the  American  representa- 
tive on  the  Security  Council  authority  to  use 
our  armed  forces  in  restraining  aggreaalon.' 
The  statement  was  sent  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  all  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"Guild  members  scouted  statements  thrt 
such  an  authorization  would  violate  the 
Constitution  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress. 

"  It  is  true.'  says  the  statement,  that  the 
Constitution  vests  In  Congress  the  power  to 
declare  war.  But  the  power  to  commit  a 
specified  number  of  armed  forces  for  the 
prevention  of  aggression  is  wholly  distinct 
from  the  power  to  declare  war.  Law  enforce- 
ment Is  not  war.  This  is  a  basic  concept  of 
our  constitutional  law  and  of  international 
law.' " 

CHAicBxa  or  commebcz  or  xms  tJNrrED  states 

(Eric  Johnston,  president) 
Prom    Meastires    to    Promote    International 
Law  and  Order,  AprU  1944 
"Declaration  8: 

"l.  An  International  political  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  purpoee  of  maintain^ 
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Ing  peace  and  security  among  nations.  Such 
an  organization  should  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  reclprccal  collaboration  among 
nations  and  shoiUd  noa  take  the  form  of  a 
superstate.  The  principles  upon  which  are 
b.ased  the  Joint  Four  Nation  Declaration  at 
Moscow  of  October  30,  1943.  and  the  Novem- 
ber 5,  1943,  resolution  of  the  United  Sutes 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  House  resolution  of 
September  21,  1943,  are  therefore  approved. 
The  Moscow  Declaration  and  the  Senate  res- 
olution recognize  the  necessity  of  there  being 
established  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a 
general  international  organization,  based  on 
the  principle  of  the  sovereign  equality  ot  all 
per.ce-loving  states,  and  open  to  member- 
ship by  all  such  stat;s,  large  and  small,  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

••2.  This  pence  and  eecurlty  may  beat  be 
aafeguarded  through  the  use  of  the  armed 
forces  of  peace-loving  nations  acting  through 
the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  organlaatlon, 
developed  to  meet  further  condttlona." 

TMi  AMmcAM  aANXBa  AsaocunoN 

{Vf.  Randolph  lurtaaa.  pr«aldant.  Maw  York. 

M.T.) 

From  report  of  economic  policy  commit- 
aion,  eeptamber  1,  IB 43: 

'Today  there  la  lauaral  agreement  in  thia 
country  that  there  muat  be.  at  the  oonclu- 
alon  of  the  war,  mechanisms  and  guarantiee 
to  prevent  war.  Aa  yet  this  sentiment  haa 
not  erjraUUlied  in  apeclQo  forms.  The  prin- 
cipal move  In  this  direction  bryond  the  At- 
lantic Charter  ond  the  United  Nations  dec- 
laration of  January  1042  haa  been  the  mu- 
tual-aid agrcemenu  which  have  been  con- 
cluded by  the  United  Sutes  with  the  United 
Kincdom.  China.  Rvisata.  Belgium,  Poland, 
the  Ketiierlands.  Caechoalovakla.  Greece. 
Morway,  and  Jugoalavla.  While  these  agree- 
ments lay  down  the  principles  applying  to 
muttial  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  peace  as 
weU  a3  war.  they  provide  no  specific  com- 
mitments or  mcchanlsfau. 

"Two  things  seem  clear.  First,  that  there 
must  be  an  International  organization  or 
organizations  of  some  sort  for  the  considera- 
tion of  International  problems;  and  second, 
that  the  United  Nations  must  commit  them- 
selves to  placing  their  force  back  of  the  es- 
sential decisions  for  peace. 

"It  is  not  proposed  here  to  mate  a  detailed 
recommendation  on  this  point,  but  simply  to 
emphasise  that  such  a  guaranty  of  peace 
In  cur  time  Is  a  necessary  basis  for  full  eco- 
nomic recovery.  The  risks  of  war  block  long- 
term  economic  planning  and  enterprise. 
Peace  is  even  more  essential  for  prosparlty 
than  prosperity  Is  for  peace." 

NATIONAL    roaaCN    TKADE   COUNCn..    INC. 

Pinal  declaration  of  the  thirty-first  con- 
vention. October  9,  10,  11.  1944: 

'We  hail  the  accomplishment  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  aa 
an  epic  step  in  the  direction  of  the  esub- 
llshment  of  an  International  organization 
that  will  Insure  this  and  all  peace-loving; 
nations  against  a  resurgence  of  aggression 
and  disaster." 

aESOLUTTONS  ADOPTED  BT  THE  TWENTT-SECOKO 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  OCTOEIB  21-25,  1044, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CATHOLIC  WOMEN 

"The  world  needs  International  organiza- 
tion to  attain  Justice,  peace,  and  prosperity 
for  all  nations  and  for  all  peoples.  We  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to 
work  urgently  for  this  purpose.  The  tenta- 
tive proposal  for  an  international  security 
organization  released  by  the  Great  Powers 
as  a  result  of  tho  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con- 
ference is  a  good  beginning,  although  it  is 
incomplete  and  has  defects  which,  lacking 
a  right  spirit,  can  be  most  serious;  while 
the  actual  structure  of  an  international  or- 
ganization Is  Important,  the  spirit  In  which 
It  Is  operated  is  more  Important. 
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"We  urge  full  and  immediate  discussion 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  in  the  light 
of  the  papal  peace  program.  We  urge,  fur- 
thermore, that  wide  publicity  be  given  to 
these  discussions  In  the  Catholic  and  secular 
press.  Only  In  this  way  can  the  weight  of 
Catholic  opinion,  expressing  both  fundamen- 
tal moral  principles  and  willingness  to  co- 
operaU  through  organization  for  a  better 
world,  make  Itself  felt  In  the  final  proposal 
and  lu  lis  acceptance  by  the  nations." 

AMEaiCAN    A880CIAT10N    OF   VVniMSm    WOMEN 

(Kathryn  McHale,  general  director, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 
•The  A.  A.  U.  W.  has  consistently  supported 
development  of  a  closer  International  col- 
laboration to  be  begun  now  among  the  peo- 
ples resisting  the  Axis  Powers,  and  expanded 
as  rspldly  tj  possible  into  suiuble  Interna- 
tional institutions.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks 
propoaals  clearly  constitute  an  important 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  such  In- 
ternational institutions,  and  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
therefore  urges  taelr  prompt  adoption  by 
the  United  Nations,  recommending  the  fur- 
ther ttrengthenlng  of  internuioncl  machin- 
ery so  that  it  may  be  truly  adequate  for  the 
malntenanoe  of  peaot,** 

THE  osNiaAL  mcaATioN  or  wourNa  cLvaa 

(Mra,  LaFoll  Dickinson,  praaldcnt, 

Waahiagton.  &  C.) 

Raaolutlon  adopted  April  )»44: 

"ilwcJvrff.  Thot  the  General  l>)tderat|nn  of 
Womena  Ciuba  In  convention  r.uembted, 
April  i»44.  urgea  the  Oovernmani  ol  the 
United  BUtaa: 

"To  taka  defintta  atepa  to  aeoompltsh  the 
codification  of  interuat'.onal  law: 

"To  further  neccaaary  procedure  to  obtain 
Inteniatlonal  commitments  to  include  col- 
lective force  to  prevent  or  stop  aggreaalon; 

•To  cooperate  immediately  with  other 
United  Nations  In  setting  up  a  Unltjcd  Na- 
tions Council  now  to  proceed  with  the  for- 
mation of  the  general  international  organi- 
zation in  accord-nce  with  the  principles  of 
the  Moecow  Declaration  and  the  Cocnally 
resolution — to  the  end  that  Important  de- 
cisions affecting  world  security  and  Interna- 
tional pcllc!?s,  many  of  which  now  seem  to 
be  made  Independently,  shall  be  concerted 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations." 

NATIONAL  CONCarSS  OF  PARENTS   AND   TEACHOtS 

(Mrs.  Wm.  A.  HMtlngs.  president.  Chicago, 
111.) 

Program  for  planning  adopted  by  this  or- 
ganization November  1944: 

"The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  endorses  the  following  program  for 
planning  on  an  International  basis: 

"1.  The  creation  of  an  appropriate  inter- 
national organization  v/lth  power  to  enforce 
a  Jtist  and  lasting  peace,  of  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  member. 

"2.  The  establishment  of  an  International 
organization  for  education  to  develop  edu- 
cational reconstruction  and  to  promote  ctil- 
tural  imderstandlng  among  the  nations. 

"3.  The  development  of  an  International 
program  for  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  throughout  the  world." 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN.  INC. 

(Flora   R.    Rothenberg,    executive    director. 
New  York.  N.  Y.) 

Adopted  the  following  resolutions: 
"Long-range  program  for  jcorZd  organization 
"World  Organization 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  endorses  the  principle  of 
world  organization,  and  urges  the  United 
States  Government  to  continue  collaborating 
with  the  United  Nations  to  formulate  and 
execute  plans  for  Its  realization. 

"International  Police  Force 
"Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  favors  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational police  force  to   be  used   by  a 


world  organization  for  collective  action 
against  aggression,  to  obviate  the  need  of 
competitive  armaments  by  Individual  na- 
tions, and  to  make  pxisslble  a  system  of  col- 
lective secvirlty." 

NATICNJU,   WOMEN'S  TBADE  UNION  LXACUS 

(Elizabeth     Chrlsman,    executive    secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 

Adopted  the  resolution  as  follows:  "Sup- 
port of  United  States  participation  in 'a 
general  International  organisation  along 
the  lines  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals: 
meanwhile  support  of  International  bodies 
already  created,  or  about  to  be  created.  In 
the  social  and  economic  fields,  such  aa 
United  Netlons  Relief  and  RehabtllUtlon  Ad-  ' 
ministration,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganlaatlon,  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference, 
and  ao  forth. 

"Support  of  the  change  from  a  two-thlrda 
majority  to  a  simple  majority  In  ratification 
of  treaties  by  the  Senate." 

NATIONAL    riBBUnON     OT    BtmSftM    ANB 

moraaioMAL  m'omsn'8  CLUsa 
(Marcaret  A.  Ulckey.  proaldent.  New  York 
City) 
Adopted  the  following  resolution: 
"Support  of  participation  by  Uie  United 
BUtes  of  America  In  international  organlia- 
tlon  with  adequate  enforcement  maolUMcy 
for  the  maintenance  ot  peace  and  aaeurttr: 
and  support  of  a  fortlga  policy  embraelBg 
uuernNtiui>al  social  rtiTainpciiiLi.  ooonomio 
and  nnancinl  stability,  and  th«  iMMOtful  aet- 
Uemvnt  of  International  dlaputaa.** 

TMk  national  LSAQtn  OT  WOMKN  VOTHta 

(Anna  Lord  Strauaa.  prealdent.  WaahinivOn. 
D.  C) 

Program  eupported  January  1945: 

•The  League  of  Women  Voters  favora  tha 
Immediate  establlalunent  of  a  sti-ong  demo- 
cratic International  organisation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  peace  and  creating  the 
conditions  in  which  peace  Is  most  likely  to 
exist.  To  this  end  It  endorses  th-  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  as  a  working  basis  for  such  an 
organization.  It  anticipates  that  the  final 
charter,  drawn  up  by  repi-esentatlves  of  all 
peace-loving  nations,  will  expand  and 
strengthen  the  Initial  machlne.-y  cu£sested 
In  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference. 

"The  League  of  Women  Voters  recommen&s 
that  the  State  Department  Indicate  t^e  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  this  country  in  the 
international  process  by  urging  that  there 
be  no  requirement  of  unanimous  vote  in 
the  security  council,  and  that  no  nation  be 
given  a  veto  power.  It  favors  empowering 
our  delegate  on  the  security  council  to  vote 
for  the  use  of  military  force  without  refer- 
ence In  each  instance  to  Congresi. 

"The  inevitable  differences  between  na- 
tions must  not  divert  the  Amerlcsn  people 
from  the  solution  of  our  international  prob- 
lems, which  demands  a  United  Nations  or- 
ganization." 

NATION/X  COUNCIL  OF  NEGIO  WOMEN 

(Mrs.  Jeanetta  Brown,  executive  secretary, 
Washington.  D.  C.) 

Prom  resolutions  taken  at  annual  work- 
shop of  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
October  1944: 

"World  peace  can  be  secured  only  through 
a  universal  recognition  and  application  of 
the  democratic  principles  of  liberty,  equality. 
Justice,  and  the  essential  dignity  of  man. 
No  lasting  peace  is  possible  without  a  com- 
plete and  unequivocal  acceotance  of  these 
principles  by  all  nations  and  with  respect  to 
all  peoples,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin. 

"The  world  powers,  now  preparing  the  blue- 
print of  the  post-war  wcrld,  must  rccognlase 
that  no  lasting  peace  can  be  possible  until 
the  world  Is  purged  of  Its  traditional  con- 
cepts and  practices  of  racial  superiority.  Im- 
perialist domination,  and  economic  exploi- 
tation.    The  non-white  popiilationa  of    tha 
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world,  the  oppressed  and  underprmiegsd  of 
•y«ry  complezton,  who  have  contributed  un- 
sUntlngly  to  the  Inevitable  victory,  must  be 
liberated  sad  given  full  opportunity  for  de> 
velopment.  "nie  character  of  the  new  world 
organiastlon  must  Include  provision  for  the 
ultimate  sett-Rovemment  of  the  dependent 
pecplsa.  and  for  the  full  political,  economic, 
aiid  social  etnanclpatlon  ot  racial  and  cul- 
tural mlaorlties  The  beoe&u  of  the  peace 
mxist  aecru*  to  all  ol  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

"Die  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  do  not 
give  aaauraiMe  to  the  nonwhlte  peoples,  the 
«lepeo4lMit  peoples,  and  the  minority  frroups 
ot  the  world  that  a  new  pa^e  ut  history  aX« 
lecttBg  their  welfare  ts  about  to  be  written. 
It  is  raeo«nlaed  that  Dumbarton  Oaka  was 
only  a  bcciAolnic.  and  that  the  outline  de> 
▼tsed  there  Is  yet  to  be  ftlled  In.  The  world 
powers  should  realize,  however,  that  there  is 
(fowtnc  doubt  and  skepticism  about  their 
tntentlQSis  In  the  minds  of  the  hundreds  ot 
millions  of  nonwhlte  peoples  who  maice  up 
the  preponderance  of  the  world  population. 

"Realising  that  the  problems  of  world  or> 
ganizatlon  are  complex,  the  Council  is  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive program  or  proposals  for  the  pro- 
tection of  repressed  groups.  It  pledges  tuelf, 
however,  to  the  task  of  working  toward  this 
objective,  and  supports  the  following  broad 
prnidples: 

'1.  An  uiM<nilTocal  statement  on  the 
equality  at  races  and  natior\s  mxist  be  in- 
serted in  the  charter  of  the  general  inter- 
nattoaal  organisation. 

"2.  The  general  International  organiza- 
tion mtast  Insure  a  liberalized  and  enlight- 
ened administration  for  all  colonial  areas  and 
subject  nations  in  the  Interest  of  kII  the 
people,  with  self-government  as  the  ultimate 
objective.  Specific  plans  to  this  end  must 
be  outlined,  and  the  responsible  powers  com- 
mitted in  advance  to  faithful  execution  of 
these  plans. 

"9.  As  a  major  power,  the  United  States  of 
Amenea  must  exert  a  strong  leadership  to- 
ward the  realization  of  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives both  at  home  and  ebroad." 


or    IMODSTEUL   OtCANIZATIOieS 

(Philip  Murray,  president,  Wa&hlngton. 
D.  C.) 

The  seventh  constitutional  convention, 
Vovcmber  1»44: 
^  "The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China  has 
already  laid  a  firm  basis  for  the  formation 
of  an  international  orstanization  to  secure 
an  enduring  peace  The  wide  area  of  agree- 
ment reached  by  these  great  powers  is  the 
stroogeet  assurance  of  success  since  a  lasting 
peace  must  be  based  upon  their  continued 
and  Ann  determination  to  act  tofrether  and 
united.  We  pledge  our  unswerving  effort  to 
this  CBdeaTor.  The  people  of  tliis  Nation 
have  given  a  mandate  to  our  President  and 
Commander  In  Chief  that  the  formation  of 
this  organization  should  not  await  complete 
cessation  at  hostilities.  American  partlclpa- 
tlOQ  tn  zoch  tntematlonal  orgnniratlon  must 
not  be  rendered  ineffective  through  reserva- 
tions or  Xb»  hamstringing  of  the  authority 
ot  our  reprceentative.  The  members  of  this 
permanent  organization,  including  the 
United  States,  shall  supply  to  it  contingents 
at  araud  farces  and  other  facilities  for  the 
ptspoae  of  preventing  or  defeating  any  acts 
of  acgrealon.  The  American  representatives 
must  be  atithortsed  to  act  on  b;hair  of  the 
American  people  and  to  vote  for  the  use  cf 
force  by  the  International  organuation  und?r 
thoaa  conditions." 

aaaaacAH  rcDnu-noir  or  uwoa 

(WUllam  Green,  president,  Washington. 
D.  C.) 

Report  ot  proceedings,  convention  reeolu« 
tlon.  Kovember  26.  liM4: 

"Reaolved.  That  our  foreign  policy  be  dl- 
reeled  towards  support  of  the  prmc.ples  ot 


tba  'four  freedoms'  and  thel Atlantic  Charter, 
and  the  promotion  of  cortimerclal  relations 
between  the  nations  of  the| earth  as  a  means 
of  advancing  their  respective  economic  sta- 
bility and  well  being." 

■•OTRsaRooD  or  tAiuKUo  TKAnnrxN 

(A.  T.  Whitney,  president,  |  Cleveland.  Ohio) 

February  2.  1946: 

"The  brotherhood  holdajthat  the  ground'- 
work  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  oonstitutM  a 
real  step  forward  tn  cementing  cooperatl<m 
between  all  nations  Intereited  in  maintain^ 
ing  world  peace.  It  u  heartening  to  not* 
that  the  t lilted  States,  (|reat  Britain,  the 
Sovlel  Union,  and  Chins — rts  dirterent  aa  they 
are  from  each  otlier  in  ea^nomic.  political, 
and  social  structxiree— hav*  nevertheless  de« 
termlned  to  act  together  jln  behaU  of  the 
world  community  of  nations. 

"The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  pro> 
posed  international  orgau^tion  is  the  au- 
thority   given    the    major  ;  powers    to    move 


or  threats  of  ag- 
made  to  invest!- 


quiciily  to  ctirb  aggression 

gresslon.    Provision  Is  also 

gate  International  disputes  and  settle  them, 

if  necessary,  through  a  Pe  manent  Cotirt  of 

International  Justice. 

"While  certain  details  am  yet  to  be  worked 
out,  it  Is  already  clear  that  some  such  organi- 
zation as  envisaged  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  must 
he  established  if  Oermany  and  Japan  are  to 
be  prevented  from  once  ag?  n  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world.  At  tie  same  time,  ag- 
gressive movements  by  any  other  countries 
would  likewise  be  checked.  ' 

woaLD  eovnwMZKT  i  >seociATioiv 

(Mrs.  Stanley  P.  Woodarc .  president.  New 
York.  N.  "S.) 

Resolution  passed  October  5.  1&44: 

"Whereas  our  State  Depi  irtment  offers  the 
assurance  that  the  Dumliarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals are  a  remarkable  hisls  of  agreement 
reached  among  uaiions  so  livergent  in  their 
traditions  and  government  structures;    and 

"Whereas  a  more  democrStic  form  of  world 
govsrnment  will  naturally  jbe  evolved  as  the 
other  nations,  large  and  sinall.  Join  the  as- 
sembly of  the  world  organisation  and  assume 
their  various  responslbilitifs:  and 

•'Whereas  iniernational  functional  organ- 
izations, coordinated  wlt%  World  Govern- 
ment but  not  under  its  dosilnance,  will  help 
in  solving  the  virorld  prob  ems  which  cause 
war.  thus  gradually  reducing  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  force. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Warld  Government 
Association  urge  the  Congiess  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  ratlf  r  the  Dumbarton 
Oaics  proposals. 

"Resolution  passed  that  irorld  police,  prop- 
erly organized,  could  prever  t  aggressive  war." 

THZ    AMZSICAK    JIWIEI     COMMimi 

(Joseph  U.  Proekauer,  preiiident.  New  York, 
N.   Y.» 

Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  January  1943: 

"At  this   time   when   ou-  country   is  en- 
gaged in  an  epoch-making 
united   with   our  brethren 


war.  we  who  are 
of  all  faiths  In 
the  common  bond  of  Ame^can  citizenship, 
we  pl»d?e  every  effort  and  every  sacrifice  to 
the  winning  of  the  war,  the  achievement  for 
the  whole  world  of  the  fciur  freedoms'  and 
the  blessings  of  the  Atlaatlc  Charter  and 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  enduring 
peace."  ' 

WORLD  jrWtSH   cdNCKXSS 

Declaration  by  the  War  [Emergency  Con- 
ference of  the  World  Jewlai  Congress: 

"The  Jewish  people  look  to  the  United 
Nations  for  the  establlshmert  of  a  new  inter- 
national democratic  order  liased  on  the  four 
freedoms'  and  the  Atlantic  Charter,  embody- 
ing inter  alia: 

"(a)  The  promulgation  oi  an  international 
bUl  of  rights  securing  fiill  protection  of 
life  and  liberty  for  the  inhabitants  of  all 
countries  without  distinction  of  origin,  na- 


tionality, race,  faith,  or  language,  and  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  bill  of  rights  by  an 
adequate  international  machinery." 

NA'nONaL  IDirdTION   ilSSOCIATION 

(Prank  W.  Hubbard,  director,  research  divi- 
sion, ofltce  of  public  relations,  Washington, 
D.  C.) 

Reeolutioiu  adopted  by  representative  as- 
sembly July  6,  1944: 

"Maintenance  of  peace:  The  National  Sdu- 
SStlon  Association  believes  that  sudurluf 
peace  mun  be  supported. by  a  pera;ansDt 
organiaatioa  ot  psscs-tovtet  bmibm.  Hm 
aasociatkm.  therefort.  urgw  tb*  PiMMsut  oC 
the  Uruted  States  and  the  Oohgrsn  to  taks 
immediate  steps  toward  the  eaUlng  of  a 
council  or  all  the  United  Nations  for  ths 
purpose  of  working  out  plans  to  establish 
and  maintain  world  peace;  such  council  to  be 
called  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

"Education  and  the  World  Peace:  The  Na- 
tional Kducatlon  Association  is  convinced 
that  history  demonstrates  the  power  of  edu- 
cation to  shape  young  minds  into  national- 
istic war  patterns,  and  proves  the  necessity 
of  an  enlightened  world  as  a  basis  for  en- 
during peece.  The  asscciatlon.  therefore, 
tirges  the  Immediate  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Council  on  Educational  Pol- 
icy, and  reconunends  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  when  the  peace  is  made, 
use  its  infliience  in  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent international  agency  for  education  as 
a  means  of  promoting  good  will  among  all 
nations." 

KTWAKTS  CLXTB 

From  address  by  Hon.  Ben  Dean,  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  president  of  the  Kiwanis  Inter- 
national, at  a  meeting  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
ai  Washington,  D.  C.  In  celebration  of  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Kiwanis.  January  25,  1945: 

"The  Klwanlans  must  throw  the  weight  of 
their  infltience  in  their  2.250  communities 
against  a  let-down  of  the  war  effort — against 
the  Inevitable  war  weariness  which  will  fol- 
low victory  in  Europe — against  those  vicious 
subversive  Influences  on  the  home  front 
which  seek  to  divide  and  sow  doubt  and  dis- 
trust. 

"The  second  objective  of  Kiwanis  is:  Use 
our  influence  to  establish  and  maintain 
world  peace. 

"It  was  Just  25  years  ago  next  March  19. 
In  the  United  SUtes  Senate  that  the  votes 
of  35  Senators — 7  more  than  necessary- 
barred  this  Nation  from  Joining  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  changed  the  course  of  his- 
tory. These  35  Se.nators  lielievcd  they  had 
public  opinion  behind  them.  People  were 
disillusioned.  eml>lttered.  They  wanted  to 
isolate  themselves  from  European  ouarrels. 
They  welcomed  President  Harding's  nor- 
malcy. 

"There  can  be  no  effective  International 
force  for  peace  unless  America  plays  a  lead- 
ing role. 

•This,  then.  Is  the  task  of  all  Klwanians 
and  like  service  groups,  to  build  a  strong 
and  vocal  public  opinion  that  demands  a 
lasting  peace.  We  must  use  ovir  Kiwanis 
Clubs  as  forums  and  platfonns  to  mold  in 
each  community  a  public  opinion  that  will . 
be  powerful  and  Insistent.  In  a  democracy 
it  Is  the  people  on  whom  the  peace  depends. 
Let  the  people  speak  with  a  common  voice 
from  the  towns  and  the  country,  from  the 
hills  and  the  plains,  and  Congress  will  hear. 
Across  this  broad  land  must  be  built  a  public 
opinion  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  Washing- 
ton, that  will  be  clear  and  unmistakable  to 
our  allies,  that  will  be  a  sharp  and  Insistent 
directive  at  the  peace  table.  To  this  task 
Klwanians  and  all  like-minded  Americans 
must  dedicate  their  energies  in  this  fateful 
year." 

bishops'   STATCMEKT  oh  IMTXaMA-nOKAL  OSDSS 

By  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States  and  signed  In  their  names  by  the  ad' 


minlstratlve  board  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  November  18,  1944: 

"The  international  Institution  must  be 
universal.  It  must  seek  to  include,  with  due 
regard  to  basic  equality  of  rights,  all  the 
nations,  large  and  small,  strong  and  weak. 
Its  constitution  must  b«  democratic.  While 
It  Is  reasonable  to  set  up  a  Security  Council 
with  limited  membership,  this  council  must 
not  be  nn  instrument  for  Imperialistic  doml- 
r^.Uon  by  a  few  powerful  nations.  Bafors  It 
every  nation  must  etand  on  Its  rights  and 
not  on  its  powsr.  It  must  not  allow  any 
nation  to  sit  In  Judsmsnt  in  its  own  oass. 
Frankly.  It  must  recojntas  that  for  nations 
as  srstt  M  tndlvMttalB  Itfs  U  not  static.  It 
mmt,  tbtmtan,  provlds  in  lu  charter  tor 
the  revision  ot  trestles  In  tlie  Interest  ot 
Justice  and  the  common  good  of  the  inter- 
national community,  a.-i  well  as  for  the  rec- 
c^nttlon  of  a  people's  coming  of  age  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

"The  function  cf  the  lntem«tlon«il  organl- 
lation  must  be  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  the  promotion  of 
international  cooperation  and  the  adoption 
of  common  policies  for  the  solution  of  com- 
mon economic,  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems.  In  the  maintenance  of 
peace  It  Is  reasonable  that  the  organization 
have  at  Its  disposal  resources  for  coercing 
outlaw  nations  even  my  military  measures." 

STK.'.COGXJS    COtTNCIL    OF    AMtJlICA 

New  York.  N.  Y..  January   19.   1945: 

"The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  greets 
with  profound  gratitude  the  labors  of  the 
leaders  and  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  our 
own  country  as  set  forth  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  for  an  International  organiza- 
tion to  achieve  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security.  Although  these 
proposals  are  admittedly  tentative,  and  "con- 
stitute only  a  preliminary  and  Incomplete 
statement  of  a  hope  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  the 
Synagogue  Council  acclaims  the  temper  in  ^ 
which  they  are  drawn.  The  statesmen  of  the 
four  Allied  Nations  testified  to  the  faith  that 
resides  in  the  human  spirit  and  bespsak  our 
own  conviction  that  men  and  nations  c. 
and  will  cooperate  to  free  the  world  of  the 
curse  of  war. 

"The  Synagogue  Council  of  America  Is  In 
full  accord  with  the  recommendation  In  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  to  establish  a  se- 
curity council,  an  International  court  of  Ji:s- 
t'-ce.  and  to  develop  such  measures  as  shall 
advance  the  possibilities  cf  universal  peace. 

•'Tne  security  council  would  be  empowered 
to  employ  force  to  maintain  or  restore  inter- 
national peace.  Us3  of  force  to  suppress  the 
persecutor  and  to  vanquish  the  oppressor  is  a 
recognized  principle  of  Judaism." 

ECtrrHI2lN   BAPTISTS   COMMITTEE  ON    V/OSLD 
PEACE 

(J.  M.  Dawson,  chairman) 

Speech  before  Southern  B-ptlst  nistcrlcal 
Society.  August  29.  1944: 

"1.  No  isolation:  We  believe  that  the  com- 
mand of  Jestis  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thysell'  is  a  condemnation  of  the  policy 
of  isolation  on  the  part  of  any  nation.  No 
nation  is  Justified  In  seeking  to  separate  it- 
self from  the  rest  of  the  world — its  needs,  its 
problems,  or  its  life.  We  are  inevitably  mem- 
bers one   of   another. 

"2.  A  democratic  world:  Believing  that 
God  has  created  all  men  free  and  equal  and 
has  given  to  them  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  must  ever  be  resi>ected.  we  assert  the 
right  of  all  nations,  both  great  and  small,  to 
self-government,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
strong  to  protect  the  weak,  whether  small 
nations,  racial  minorities,  or  underprivileged 
people  in  the  exsrcise  of  their  God-glvea 
freedom. 

"3.  Organized  for  peace:  In  order  to  guar- 
antee security  for  all  nations  against  aggres- 
sion. Invasion,  or  attempted  domination  by 
any  other  nation,  we  believe  an  International 


organization  should  be  set  up  which  by 
economic  sanctions,  or  if  necessary  by  p>olice 
power,  shall  restrain  any  such  attempt  at 
aggression,  invasion,  or  attempted  domina- 
tion. 

"4.  Economic  opportunity  for  all  nstions: 
Many  nations  are  retarded  In  their  develop- 
ment becavise  of  poverty  and  lack  of  economic 
opp>ortunlty.  The  erection  of  tariff  barriers 
for  the  protection  and  enrichment  of  strongsr 
nations  may  bs  as  strious  a  hurt  to  weaker 
nations  as  military  invasion." 

,L  cotmctL  or  CMtmcma  or  cnsxst  m 


Proposed  in  a  report  hy  Bishop  O.  Bromley 
Oxnam  ot  the  Methodist  area  ot  N«w  York 
to  a  session  of  the  National  Stttdy  Contf^rence 
on  the  Churches  and  a  Just  and  Durable 
Peace,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  J.'mi:ary  18,  1945: 

"We  rcccmrjend  that  the  churches  sup- 
port the  Dumbarton  Oalcs  proposals  as  an 
Important  step  In  the  direction  of  world 
cooperr.tlon  v.hllc  at  the  same  time  we  urge 
the  fcllc\7lng  measures  for  their  improve- 
ment: 

"1.  Development  of  International  law: 
Operation  of  the  organization  under  Inter- 
natloncl  lew  shotJld  bs  clearly  anticipated 
in  the  charter  and  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment and  ccdlflcation  of  International  law 
should  be  speculcally  incorporated. 

"2.  Voting  power:  A  nation  while  having 
the  right  to  discuss  Its  own  case  ehotild  not 
be  permitted  to  vote  when  Its  case  Is  being 
Jud",ed  by  a  predetermined  body  cf  inter- 
national law. 

"3.  Amendment:  In  order  to  permit  such 
changes  In  the  charter  of  the  organization 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary,  the , 
provision  for  amendments  should  be  libcral- 
iired  so  as  not  to  require  concurrence  by  all 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Sectirlty 
Council. 

"4.  Colonial  and  dependent  areas:  A  spe- 
cial agency  or  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished wherein  the  progress  of  colonial  and 
dependent  areas  to  autonomy,  and  the  in- 
terim problems  related  thereto,  may  become 
an  international  responsibility. 

"5.  Human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms: A  special  commission  on  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  should  be  estab- 
lished In  addition  to  the  economic  and  social 
agencies  proposed  under  the  economic  and 
social  council. 

"6.  Eventual  universal  membership:  The 
charter  should  clearly  specify  that  all  nations 
willing  to  accept  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship shall  thereupon  be  made  members  of 
the  organization. 

"7.  Limitation  of  armaments:  More  spe- 
cific provisions  should  be  made  for  promptly 
initiating  the  limitation  and  reduction  of 
national  armaments. 

"8.  Preamble:  A  preamble  should  reaffirm 
long-range  ptirposes  of  Justice  and  human 
welfare  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  which  reflect  the  aspirations  of 
peoples  everywhere. 

"The  proposals  are  the  only  plan  which 
governments  have  thus  far  evolved  and  there- 
fore are  the  only  available  index  to  the  ex- 
tent of  agreement  which  Is  now  possible. 

"They  set  forth  certain  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples essential  to  world  order  and  peace. 

"They  provide  for  continuing  collaboration 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  in  due  course  of 
other  nations. 

"They  provide  through  the  assembly  for 
the  periodic  consultation  of  all  member  na- 
tions and  for  promoting  cooperation  In  the 
Interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

"They  provide  an  economic  and  social 
council  for  fa'.iUtatlng  solutions  of  Interna- 
tional econmlc.  social,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems  and  for  coordinating  inter- 
national policies  and  agencies  in  this  field. 

"They  provide,  through  the  Security 
Council,  for  continuing  consultation  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  greater  powers  and  of 
selected  lesser  powers  with  a  view  to  a  peace- 


ful settlement  of  disputes  and  the  restraint 
of  aggression." 

The  three  discussion  groups  of  the  confer- 
ence. Including  all  the  delegates,  voted  un- 
conditional endorsement  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
but  reserved  the  right  of  the  conference  and 
of  churchmen  In  general  to  continue  their 
efforts  at  Improvement. 


One  Kundrcdth  Anoivtrstry  of  the  Uiut«d 
Sttt«a  Naval  Actdcoiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or  KABTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  IHS 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  joint  resolution  by  the 
Maryland  General  Assembly  congratu- 
lating the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
on  the  approaching  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  its  founding,  and  expressing 
the  hope  that  the  present  Naval  Acad- 
emy will  be  expanded  to  meet  any  fur- 
ther need  by  the  Navy  for  officer  per- 
sonnel. 

Hotise  Joint  Resolution  3 
Joint   resolution   by    the   Maryland   General 
Assembly  congratulating  the  United  SUtes 
Naval  Academy  on  the  approaching  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Its  founding  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  present  Naval 
Academy  wUl  be  expanded  to  meet  any  fur- 
ther need  by  the  Navy  for  oBiceT  i>er8onnel 
Whereas  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
the  heme  of  naval  officers,  will  on  October  10. 
1945,  attain  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Its  founding  at  Fort  Severn,  In  .\nnapolia, 
Md.;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  shares  th« 
Nation's  deep  appreciation  of  the  achieve* 
ments  and  accomplishments  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  is  warmly  sensible  to  the 
essential  part  played  in  such  achievements 
and  accomplishments  by  the  Naval  Academy 
in  its  centtiry's  service  of  training  the  ofllcers 
of  the  United  States  Navy;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  esteems  the 
decision  of  the  many  Naval  Academy  men 
electing  to  become  legal  residents  of  Mary- 
land, some  commencing  as  midshipmen  ai.d 
continuing  as  officers  with  their  families  when 
in  duty  residence,  and  frequently  consum- 
mated by  their  adoption  of  the  State  for  per- 
manent residence  at  the  time  of  retirement 
from  the  United  States  Navy,  with  the  resu  t 
that  the  State  has  gained  in  these  citizens 
valuable  leadership,  experience,  and  cosmo- 
politan views  and  knowledge,  all  in  keeplrg 
with  the  highest  standards  and  traditions  of 
Maryland;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Maryland  enjoys  the 
most  cordial  and  cooperative  relations  with 
the  acminlstratiou  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  with  the  regiment  of  midship- 
men:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Maryland  that  to  es- 
tablish supplemental  institutions  apart  from 
the  century-old  home  of  the  Naval  Academy 
In  order  to  provide  increased  needs  for  naval 
officers,  as  has  been  proposed,  would,  by  com- 
petitive and  extraneous  influences,  rend  the 
common  heritage  of  naval  officers,  the  tradi- 
tion of  Annapolis  brotherhood;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland  that  there 
Is  aviillable  In  Annapolis,  Md.,  contiguous  to 
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the  present  res^rratlon  adequate  areas  to  ac- 
commodate expansion  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  to  a  dimension  that  will  per- 
mit the  training  of  auflJclent  officers  for  tb« 
post-war  Nary:  Now,  tljerefare.  be  It 

Resoived  bf  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Delepaten  of  the  General  AsaeynVly  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  That  the  moat  sincere  con- 
gratulations be  extended  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
on  this  the  occasion  of  Its  centennial,  to- 
gether with  an  expreaaicn  at  the  convictions 
that  the  accomplishments  of  the  futtire  will 
equal  those  at  the  Navml  Academy's  glorious 
history,  and  that  the  cordial  spirit  character- 
umg  the  State  relations  with  the  Naval 
Academy  will  continue  through  the  years; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  It  la  the  conviction  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  tb«  State  of  Maryland 
that  facilities  for  the  training  and  education 
of  such  additional  ofBcers  as  the  United  States 
Navy  may  need  can.  and  should,  be  estab- 
lished, with  obvious  spiritual  and  economic 
advantages,  by  expansion  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolla,  Md..  where  It 
was  founded  and  where,  in  the  century  being 
rounded.  It  already  has  expanded  many  times; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolx>ed,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  the  journals  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  delegates,  that  copies  be  presented  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Senators  and 
RepresenUtlves  of  ths  Bute  of  Maryland  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  states,  and  that 
by  thi3  resolution  the  State  of  Maryland  dele- 
gations in' the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves of  the  Congress  are  petitioned 
to  lend  every  aid  to  the  reUnUon  of  the 
Nation's  one  Naval  Academy  in  Annapolis,  Md. 


Pr«p«Ml  for  J«iBt  ExecutiTc-LccisUthre 
CalHiiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  aiXANSAs 
IN  THE  8SNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  Mr.  Gould 
Lincoln's  column  entitled  'The  Political 
Mill."  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  27.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TKX   POUnCAL    ICQX 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

Senator  Fulbuoht  of  Arkansas.  Democrat, 
has  proposed  a  drastic — and  novel  for  Amer- 
ica— change  In  our  governmental  set-up. 
Appearing  before  the  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
the  Organisation  of  Congress,  the  Arkansas 
Senstor  suggested  a  Joint  executive-leglala- 
tive  cabinet  to  l)e  composed  of  the  Pres.dent  s 
Cabinet  and  the  chairmen  of  the  proposed 
new  streamlined  Joint  standing  committees 
of  Congress.  He  argued  that  such  a  cablnst 
would  make  possible  much  closer  oollabora- 
tkm  between  the  executive  and  leglslatlv* 
branches  of  the  Governni€nt. 

One  power  proposed  for  this  Joint  cabinet, 
if  granted  m  the  future,  would  make  the 
Government  much  more  resp>onsivs  to  the 
popular  will.  That  is  the  power  to  dissolve 
Confreas,  In  case  of  a  deadlock  between  the 
two  branches  of  Government  over  some  issue 


of  major  impnirtance,  and  force  a  general  elec- 
tion. This  veers  toward  I  the  British  system 
of  parliamentary  goverijment,  although  it 
would  retain  the  executive  as  a  separate  and 
strong  branch  of  the  0<*vernment.  Senator 
PiTLBaicHT's  plan,  if  a  ganeral  election  were 
forced,  would  call  for  the  Election  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House,  and  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. !  He  maintains  that 
no  such  action  would  ble  taken  unless  the 
Issue  Involved  in  a  dispute  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  were   Jf  vital  importance. 

The  country  has  had  two  examples  in  the 
last  qtiarter  century  whei  i  an  impasse  existed 
between  the  Chief  Execu<  ive  and  Congress  at 
times  of  stress — and.  Mr,  Ftn-BRiCHT  b3lieves, 
there  may  be  another  coming  up.  The  first 
was  when  the  late  Preslditnt  Wilson  split  vio- 
lently with  the  Senate  over  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  and  second 
was  when  former  President  Hoover,  faced 
with  a  disastrous  depre^lon.  had  a  recalci- 
trant Congress  on  his  ha|ids  when  he  imder- 
took  to  gel  through  measures  he  believed 
would  help.  In  both  insances  the  President 
faced  a  Congress  m  whi:h  the  opposite  po- 
litical party  held  conud  of  one  House,  as 
a  restilt  of  a  prior  election.  This  split  in 
party  control  has  occurre  i  many  times  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States — Indeed,  in 
nearly  30  different  Congi  esses  out  of  a  total 
of  79.  When  it  occurs,  the  Government  is 
more  or  less  hamstrung. 

This  country  Is  on  the  threshold  of  Im- 
portant events,  partictil  u-ly  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  by  no  means  exclusively 
so.  Suppose,  as  might  happen,  either  the 
House  or  Senate,  or  bota.  should  fall  under 
Republican  control  In  the  elections  next 
year.  The  situation  for  1  he  American  people, 
with  their  Government  thus  divided,  would 
be  pathetic,  with  Mr.  R(  osevelt  and  the  Re- 
publican leaders  in  Congress  working  at  cross 
purposes.  Should  the  issue  become  grave 
enough,  and  a  general  election  could  be 
forced,  the  situation  might  be  cxired. 

Members  of  Congress  lave  been  more  and 
more  aroused — and  this  goes  for  Democrats 
as  well  as  Republicans- -over  the  fact  that 
the  executive  with  Its  |)resent  vast  powers, 
is  either  disregarding  th ;  Intent  of  Congress 
In  administering  the  la^7s  or  is  actually  as- 
suming to  write  the  lau  through  Executive 
orders  and  myriad  regulttions.  They  resent 
this  bitterly.  Tliey  point  out  that  when  the 
Constitution  was  written  It  was  with  a  clear 
Intent  that  the  executue  shotild  not  have 
kingly  powers,  and  the  egislativo  should  be 
strong.  Development  orer  the  j^eara.  how- 
ever, has  Anally  brought  to  the  Ciaief  Execu- 
tive greater  powers  than  monarch,;  have  held 
in  other  countries,  certa:  nly  far  greater  than 
the  King  of  England  hoi  is  today. 

The  Fulbright  plan  t)  give  a  Joint  cabi- 
net the  authority  to  dissolve  Congress  and 
force  a  general  election  'pould  require  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  Senator  Baix  of 
Minnesota,  Republican,  who  has  sympathy 
for  the  propHDsal.  is  of  the  opinion  it  would 
be  well  to  hold  another  Constitutional  Con- 
vention generally  to  bring  the  Constitution 
up  to  date. 


Commendatorj  Gi  nunimications 



EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

.  HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  HTDimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  JPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1945 
Mr, 


Mr.  WHJBON. 
leave   to   extend 


my 


Speaker,    under 
remarks   in   th« 


Record.  I  include  the  following  newspa- 
per article  and  letters: 
[Prom  the  NoblesviUe  (Ind.'*  Dally  Ledger  of 
March  26.  10451 

Those  Hooeier  bojd  seem  to  think  they 
vrant  to  be  in  the  House  when  great,  or  even 
the  smaller,  matters  are  before  the  body,  and 
they  even  go  so  far  as  to  think  a  quorum 
should  be  present. 

One  of  these  scrappin"  Members  got  into 
the  limelight,  but  he  was  right  and  stood  the 
light  very  well,  even  when  he  was  called 
names. 

That  was  that  young  fellow  Eau.  Wilson,  a 
former  school  teacher  and  one,  no  doubt,  who 
wishes  he  were  back  in  the  schoolroom 
where,  at  least,  he  could  keep  order  and  have 
a  quorum  present  when  study  was  needed, 
and  when  it  was  well  for  each  pupil  to  be 
able  to  answer  the  roll  call  In  person. 

It  is  difttcult  for  a  former  school  teacher  to 
reconcile  himself  to  the  discussion  of  a  topic 
when  only  two  or  three  Members  of  the 
House  are  present,  and  so  he  calls  for  a 
quorxim,  now  and  then,  and  those  who  have 
bsen  there  for  years  do  not  want  to  be  forced 
to  pay  any  real  attention  to  what  is  being 
discussed — they  let  a  few  leaders  think  for 
all  and  say  what  shall  be  voted  through,  and 
Just  peep  in  for  a  roll  call. 

Congressman  Wilson  also  has  trouble 
reconciling  himself  to  the  fact  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  passage  of  bills  which 
means  an  addition  to  that  debt  of  $7,000  a 
family  for  all  the  |>eople  of  the  country,  and 
the  Congress  has  already  agreed  that  It  can 
go  on  until  the  whole  debt  reaches  the  untold 
sum,  in  all  history,  of  three  hundred  billions, 
and,  as  Professor  Wilson  says  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has  asked  even  little  children  to  save 
their  pennies  and  purchase  War  bonds. 

This  matter  of  the  biUion  debt  was  being 
discussed  and  when  only  a  few  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Ho\ise  were  present.  Dr.  Wilson 
asked  for  a  quorimi  and  the  majority  leader 
^called  Professor  Wilson  a  "d — — n  fool,"  and 
the  Earl  did  not  like  that.  But  Mr.  Wilson 
did  not  fight  back  and,  of  course,  being 
a  school  teacher,  he  does  not  know  all  those 
names  which  are  sometimes  used  in  a  disre- 
spectful way,  but  he  did  get  the  quorum  in 
the  House. 

And  he  did  get  a  discussion  of  the  matter, 
and  he  also  may  go  so  far  as  to  teach  the 
Congressmen  that  the  people  back  at  home 
wish  that  they  shall  know  what  Is  going  on 
at  Washington  and  that  they  shall  under- 
stand that  the  people  back  at  home  do  not 
hold  the  Congress  in  as  high  an  estimate  as 
they  would  If  they  really  knew  that  each  and 
every  Member  was  earning  his  salary  by  really 
bemg  in  the  Congress  and  not  merely  getting 
the  news  from  the  newspapers,  whose  Repre- 
sentatives there  are  on  the  Job  all  the  time. 

Atkinson,  N.  H.,  March  25,  1945. 
The  Hon.  Eakl  Wil«on. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mx.  Wilson:  Since  listening  last  eve- 
ning to  the  People's  Platform  I  have  hoped 
and  prayed  that  you  would  not  regret  your 
stand. 

I  live  in  a  small  country  village  to  be  sure, 
but  friends  from  cities  have  told  me  of  loss 
of  efficiency,  absenteeism,  and  accidents  due 
to  drink.  Of  course,  not  all  frequent  night 
clubs,  but  twice  since  the  "midnight  curfew" 
I  have  heard  reports  of  fewer  arrests,  leas 
crime,  fewer  auto  accidents,  apparently  be- 
cause In  many  cases  midnight  ended  indul- 
gence In  worse  than  foolish  "fun." 

Maj  you  be  always  on  the  side  of  right, 
Ikowerer  loud  the  protestations  from  the 
wrong.  I  always  rejoice  to  know  of  Congress- 
men who  are  seeking  to  answer  the  prayer 
"Thy  kingdom  come."  May  God  give  you  wis- 
dom and  courage. 
Sincerely. 

Claxa  M.  RmcswAT. 
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From  Dr.  Prank  Laubach: 

"The  glad  news  I  want  to  shout  from  the 
housetops  is  that  America  can  work  a  world 
miiccle.  If  we  care  enough  and  serve  selflessly 
enough. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  powerful;  you  dont 
have  to  be  bright;  you  dont  have  to  see  the 
whole  way  ahead.  All  you  need  is  to  be  sure 
of  what  He  wants  done,  trust  enough  to  ven- 
ture, and  obey  every  minute." 


Soil  Conterration  Serrice 


PCTNAK.  Conn.,  March  24.  1945. 
Dear  Me.  Wilson:  You  done  well,  Mr. 
V/iLsoN,  the  other  two  spe<ikers  made  me 
mad.  You  told  the  truth.  We  don't  have  to 
read  or  hear  about  it.  We  see  it  night  and 
day,  and  this  is  not  Nev/  York  or  Detroit. 
Yours  truly, 

David  Fahlstsom. 

The  Odrps  of  Rotal 

Canadian  ENCiNrxiis. 
Camp  Encineebs  OmoE, 
Br.rrisfi.cld.  Ontario,  Canada,  March  25,  1945. 

Mr.  E\RL  WiLSCN, 

Congressman.  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C,  United   States  of 

America. 

.  Dear  Sa:   I  listened  to  the  broadcast  in 

vhich  you  took  part,  and  curiously  enough, 

had    J-iSt    read    an    article    by    one    of    our 

columnists,   anent   the   12  o'clock  midnight 

curfew,  which  I  am  enclosing. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  you  to  get  the 
views  o."  one  of  your  Canadian  neighbors. 
'  incerely   yours, 

Corp.  D.  D.  Wilson. 


Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  March  24.  1945. 
Congressman  Eahl  Wilson. 

Washington,  D    C. 

Sik:  I  Just  have  heard  your  broadcast  over 
the  Columbia  network  and  I  must  compli- 
ment you  upon  your  dignity,  sense,  idealism, 
fairness,  and  strength.  Hayes  was  everything 
you  weren't.  He  stands  for  a  group  of  people 
who  want  to  do  what  they  war.t  to  do,  when 
and  how  they  want  to  do  it.  lie's  a  disturb- 
ing example  of  a  group  of  people  who  can  get 
pleasure  only  in  one  way — in  Ritlsfying  him- 
self and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  to  the 
devil.  His  Idea  of  a  god  time  means  drink- 
ing, heavy  drinking  probably,  and  going  to 
night  clubs.  He  never  would  understand 
your  having  fun  and  relaxation  in  a  fine, 
v.'holesome  way.  He  doesn't  even  sense  you 
hard  v7orking  Congrersnen  can  get  fun  out 
cf  serving  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Eayes  made  a  plain  fool  ol  himself.  He 
lacked  control  and  any  Idea  of  altruism. 
He's  interested  in  mating  money  and  fur- 
thering his  own  personal  ideati. 

Congratulations  for  your  work  on  the 
radio  and  your  work  t  j  bring  about  better 
sup.-jort  of  our  beys  wha  are  giving  their  all 
for  us. 

I  think  all  our  beys  aien't  Interested  In 
petting  home  so  they  can  ge;  dead  drunk 
and  get  some  girl  dead  diunk  In  some  "den 
of  vice."  I  know  sever  il  who  aren't  cut  on 
those  lines,  but  who  wint  to  come  back  to 
the  kind  of  United  States  you  would  like  to 
hi.ve  and  are  willing  to  work  far. 
Truly  yours, 

Louise  8.  Steinwat. 

Clevil/nd,  Ohio,  March  24.  1945. 
Eon.  Eahl  Wilson, 

Ceae  Sia :  Thank  you  1  or  your  stand  on  the 
curfew  question  as  given  over  WGAR  on  the 
Peoples  Platform.  Yovr  remarks  were  In- 
spiring and  splendid  and  all  for  our  great  war 
effort. 

The  United  States  Is  proud  of  your  en- 
deavors. 

Gratefully  yours, 

JXTLIA  M.   Smalb. 


ESTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  cxoRcu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  29.  1945 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"An  Invaluable  Service"  published  in  the 
March  8,  1945,  issue  of  the  Oglethorpe 
Echo,  of  Lexington,  Ga. 

This  article  relates  to  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  one  of  the  outstanding 
agencies  of  the  Government  benefiting 
the  farmers  and  costing  the  Government 
very  little  money: 

AN    invaluable    SEBVICE 

Since  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  many 
services  have  been  inaugurated  designed  to 
be  of  benefit  to  the  masses  of  people. 

All  of  them,  however,  have  not  worked  out 
that  way.  Many  of  them  proved  unwi£e  and 
have  since  been  discarded. 

But  there  is  one  that  is  proving  of  vast 
benefit  to  the  people,  and  its  benefits  increase 
with  time.  We  are  speaking  of  the  soil-ccn- 
servatlcn  service. 

This  service  is  fundamental  and  basic. 
There  can  be  no  revival  of  agriculture  with- 
out it.  The  years  cf  neglect  and  wrong  till- 
age methods  on  the  vast  majority  of  our 
lands  has  rendered  them  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing a  living  and  a  profit  to  the  husband- 
man. 

The  soil -conservation  program  was  de- 
signed to  correct  this  situation,  and  is  doing 
so.  Of  course,  it  will  take  years  to  bring 
the  land  back  to  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and 
as  time  passes  more  and  more  Improvement 
will  be  noted  in  the  economic  condition  of 
our  people.  One  can  readily  see  that  50 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  will  be  more  profit- 
able than  25.  This  Is  true  of  all  other  crops. 
This  program  is  doing  Just  this. 

This  article  was  inspired  by  the  series  of 
weekly  news  stories  being  run  by  John  T. 
Conger.  Jr.,  and  Edge  Thomas,  the  gentlemen 
who  have  this  program  In  charge  in  Ogle- 
thorpe County.  We  were  Impressed  with  the 
news  that  Mr.  So-and-So  has  had  a  soil- 
conservation  plan  made  out  for  his  farm; 
that  so  many  acres  were  being  planted  to 
kudzu  this  Bpring;  that  terraces  were  being 
laid  out:  lespedeza  was  being  planted;  and 
perennial  cover  crops  were  being  planted  in 
water-disposal  areas.  In  the  years  to  come 
great  benefits  will  be  noted  from  these  efforts. 

A  ride  through  Oglethorpe  County  will  con- 
vince one  of  the  vast  changes  in  the  rural 
scene  within  the  past  10  years  and  the  next 
decade  ulU  eCcct  a  change  Just  as  radical. 
Remember  the  old  brown  cotton  fields  being 
washed  away  by  winter  rains?  Now  you  see 
acres  upon  acres  of  green  growing  crops; 
oats,  wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  clover,  produc- 
ing the  very  finest  of  feed  and  at  the  same 
time  conserving  and  enriching  the  soil  for 
more  and  heavier  yields  as  the  years  pass. 

We  know  of  one  farmer  In  the  cotmty  who, 
last  fall,  planted  100  acres  of  bale-to-the-acre 
cotton  land  to  crimson  clover  and  other  pas- 
ture grasses,  fenced  this  area,  and  will  use  It 
for  pasture  land.  It  is  our  pxirpose  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  later  on.  When  the  warm 
days  of  spring  come  this  field,  or  pasture, 
will  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  will  become 
more  and  more  profitable  with  the  passing 
yean. 


Economic  gain  is  by  no  means  the  only 
bttiefit  to  be  derived  from  this  program.  As 
more  and  more  minerals  are  added  to  the  soU 
a  great  improvement  in  the  public  health  will 
take  iHace.  Relief  from  economic  strees  and 
disease  and  sickness  will  have  Its  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  public  morals  of  the  masses 
of  people.  These  benefits  are  cumulative  end 
one  Improvement  leads  to  another.  After 
the  war  more  machinery  will  be  used  upon 
our  farms  as  this  type  of  farming  is  adapted 
to  Its  use.  Fewer  and  fewer  row  crops  will 
be  planted,  livestock  will  be  more  and  more 
stressed,  relieving  cur  farm  men,  women,  and 
children  of  back-brerklng  drudgery  in  the 
fields  and  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Of  all  the  agencies  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment designed  to  benefit  the  people  we  believe 
the  soil-conservation  program  to  be,  by  far, 
the  greatest  of  them  all. 


Address  by  Kon.  James  A.  Farley  Before 
Fore-5n  Ccsirerce  Club 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NCBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reccrd  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  commerce,  delivered  by  Hon. 
Jam.es  A.  Farley  before  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Club  at  their  annual  Port  of  New 
York  Night  banquet,  at  New  York  City, 
on  March  20,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  highly  fitting  that  this  discussion  of 
foreign  trade  and  shipping  is  being  held  In 
the  city  cf  New  York.  Occasionally  the  great 
role  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  obscured  by 
more  glamorous  aspects  of  the  city  as  a 
center  of  finance,  of  art,  and  of  entertain- 
ment. And  yet,  this  great  mountain,  made 
by  the  hands  of  naan,  rests  essentially  upon 
Its  trade,  its  foreign  and  coastwise  shipping 
and  all  the  attendant  services  and  Industries 
which  are  dependent  on  trade. 

Helf  the  volume  of  our  national  exports 
and  Imports  move  to  and  from  the  woild 
through  the  gateway  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Back  In  the  peacetime  year  of  1237  it 
was  estimated  that  nearly  2,500  ocean-going 
dep-rtures  or  arrivals  on  the  Manhattan  side 
of  the  river  alone  carried  more  than  tl.300  - 
OOG.OGi>  worth  of  merchandise  In  a  single 
year.  In  coast-wise  trac'e  In  that  year  th^re 
were  5.300  departures  or  arrivals,  carryh.g 
more  than  4.000,000  tons  valued  In  excess  cf 
♦1.000.000.000. 

It  wUl  be  upon  the  margin  represented  by 
the  trade  passing  through  here  after  the  wpr 
that  national  prosperity  or  depression  will 
depend.  And  considering  the  vast  necessities 
that  will  be  present  In  this  country  for  em- 
ployment, for  goods  and  for  the  use  of  a 
great  Industrial  plant,  our  margin  of  foreign 
trade,  while  relatively  small,  will  be  the  criti- 
cal balance  on  which  our  well  being  may  well 
depend. 

It  is  good  that  leaders  In  the  ehlpnirg 
Indtistry  are  looking  ahead  toward  the  im- 
provement of  this  great  port.    Basil  Harris, 
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president  of  the  United  States  Lines,  speak- 
ing for  the  Propeller  Clubs  oi  New  York  Itst 
year  forcibly  called  attention  to  a  number  of 
basic  t^cts.  He  |}olnted  out  that  while  the 
■peed  of  ocean -4ri ling  ships  prior  to  the  war 
averaged  10'-^  knots,  the  avera^  speed  in  the 
post-war  era  wUl  b«  In  the  nelg^.bo^bood  of 
15  knoU. 

Mr.  Harris  nuule  another  vitally  Important 
point      The  awttil  destruction  visited  upon 
buch  Kuropetm  ports  as  London,  Cherbourg, 
Bremen.  Rotterdam,  and   other  ports  prom- 
ises them  at  lecst  one  poat-war  advantac*. 
The  rebutldtng  o'^  a  city  or  a  port  untler  mod- 
•m  conditions  is  a  comparatively  rapid  proc- 
ess.   When  these  ports  are  reconstructs  they 
wlM  be  butlt  according  to  the  latest  t'esi"ns. 
Thetr  facilities  fur  loading  and  unloading  will 
be  unparalleled.    Our  port  of  New  York,  un- 
touched by  the  ravages  of  war.  wtU,  on  ths 
other   hand,   cairy   the   marks  of  antiquity. 
That  ironical  fate  we  must  avoid  by  a  pro- 
-^am  of  modern  test  ton.    Mr.  Hams  propo:<»d 
$2.000  000  000  fur  the  modernisation  of  th.s 
port.    It  is  a  suitable  purpose  for  any  major 
public  worts  pn^^ram.    It  Is  essentially  a  rs- 
•ponslblllty  ot  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  it 
Would  be  the  most  prudent  of  public  works, 
since  It  would  b'i  abuudautly  self-liquidating. 
It  would  proTid«'  Jobs  ar.a  Industrial  sctlTlty, 
and  best  of  all.  would  keep  the  United  States 
In  Hue  with  tlte  marituue  Ijodustry  of  the 
world. 

I  am  not  going  to  Indulge  In  prophecies 
•bout  the  amount  of  our  foreign  tr::ds  after 
the  war.  There  are  many  such  estimates — 
some  modest,  some  utterly  too  hopeful.  But 
what  ws  know  is  thnt  In  the  business  that 
will  follow  this  war  foreign  trade  Is  certain 
to  play  a  very  large  pa't.  The  Important 
thing  Is  not  to  lndul<?e  ourselves  In  estimates, 
but  to  set  to  woik  now  to  develop  the  changed 
national  viewpoint  which  wui  make  a  large 
Increase  In  foreign  trade  possible.  That  is  a 
task  to  which  l>aslne«8.  labor,  and  Ck)vern- 
ment  can  veil  devote  their  united  strength. 
It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  In  both  poUucal 
parties  there  Is  developing  an  Increasing  in- 
terest In  foreign  trade,  and  In  consequence 
a  reco^ltlon  that  the  modern  position  of  the 
United  States  ti  the  world  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  we  r^-ccnsider  many  of  the  tariff 
policies  of  the  past.  Under  the  great  leader- 
ship of  Secretarf  Cordell  Hull,  this  change  at 
•ttlttids  has  tsken  form  In  otir  reciprocal 
trade  policy.  That  policy  was  sotmd.  but  in 
its  beginnings  it  was  experimental,  tentative, 
and  modest.  But  now  that  American  preju- 
dices in  favor  cf  higher  tariffs  are  subsiding 
before  the  great  facts  of  American  efficiency 
and  neceaaities.  we  may  more  resolutely  pro- 
cscd  In  the  dliectlon  of  enlarging  our  Im- 
ports. A  test  of  opinion  on  this  subject  will 
come  later  thl«  spring  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  comes  up  for  renewal. 
If  the  vote  la  clDse.  It  may  mean  that  the  ad- 
inlnistratlon  will  hesitate  to  move  resolutely 
towrd  a  larger  exchange  of  goods.  If  the 
Tote  Is  by  a  wide  margin,  we  may  expect 
sentiment  In  both  parties  to  move  progres- 
sively toward  u  real  reconslderaUon  ot  our 
tariff  imllcles. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  Increasing  our 
exports,  but  net  so  much  about  the  neces- 
sity of  imports  It  is  time  for  a  considerable 
change  In  this  emphasis,  IX  we  are  to  take 
steps  In  ths  dli-ectlon  of  making  It  poasible 
to  liquidate  our  prospective  post-war  loans. 
But  In  our  preparations  for  poet -war  re- 
sponsibilities we  must  break  off  the  habit  of 
delay.  Too  much  of  our  ftnanclal  machinery 
consists  of  an  itpparatus  for  putting  things 
OC.  A  grsat  piurt  ot  our  credit  system  con- 
sists oX  means  of  postponing  payments 
throtigh  notes,  mortgages,  and  the  like.  Ths 
flnsOfTlng  of  foreign  trade  seems  to  be  ar- 
ranged In  tbs  same  spirit  of  delay.  And  in 
that  trade  the  parties  are  farther  apart. 
Decisions  are  postponed,  procrastination  gov- 
erns our  actions  and  all  too  often  we  poet- 
pone  settlements  until  they  can  no  longer 
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be  made  without  defaults.  These  delays  In 
the  past,  which  were  largely  due  to  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  International  finance, 
resulted  In  some  very  serious  International 
problems.  The  weigh  ;  of  our  trade  balances 
became  so  heavy  thn  t  collapse  finally  re- 
sulted. Depression  sv  ept  the  world,  and  war 
cams  In  its  wake.  Tliere  is  nothing  new  In 
this  deadly  cycle.  Philip  n,  cf  Spain,  long 
ago  decided  to  have  done  wiih  all  of  the 
financial  machinery  1  ivolved  In  his  foreign 
borrowings  and  he  simply  repudiated, 
throwing  weaker  couiitrles  Into  chaos  and 
ruin. 

The  danger  of  post  xmlng  settlements  in 
foreivn  trrde  Is  slmil;  t  to  the  old  habit  of 
long-delayed  repar&tu  ns  after  a  war.  The 
fact  Is  that  tht-  longi  t  actual  pajrmenta  of 
reperatlCQS  are  deferr«  i,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger Is  that  no  reparat  on  will  se  paid. 

We  must,  as  Amer  cans,  re3olve  to  walk 
squarely  up  to  thess  questions  of  how  we 
are  gouig  to  be  paid  f(  r  our  exoorts  and  face 
them  honestly.  icpubllcin  Senator 
WHsaxT,  of  Nebraska,  gave  tone  sound  ad- 
vice to  his  party  in  a  speech  In  January. 
He  said.  "If  we  are  going  to  sell  abroad,  we 
must  buy  abroad  "  /cd  I  wovad  add  to  this 
statement  of  Senator  Whksbt  that  if  we  are 
going  to  lead  abroad,  we  must  accept  goods 
from  abroad. 

We  are  going  to  need  more  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  w«  have  e\er  needed  be- 
fore. We  have  scrape  1  to  the  bottom  cf  the 
barrel  In  many  of  our  -esourcet .  Some  of  our 
rescuiccs  of  v;hlch  we  still  have  considerable 
quantities,  such  as  ui  forests,  might  well  be 
given  a  rest  In  ordei  that  tliey  may  grow 
asain.  We  shall  havn  to  Import  more  zinc 
ar^d  lead,  more  iron,  >ctroleum,  and  timber. 
The  development  cf  o\  r  new  Industries  which 
will  follow  the  wrr  wll .  require  much  more  of 
materials  that  we  hav  j  in  the  past  Imported 
In  small  quantl  .es,  such  as  manganese, 
nickel,  wool,  vegetab  e  oils,  luid  oil  seeds, 
pulp,  and  and  paper.  The  ll:;t  is  extensive 
and  Impressive. 

There  are  a  few  Ite  ns,  such  as  rubber,  of 
course.  In  which  the  jrocess  w  11  be  reversed, 
but  the  trend  will  be  oward  large  Imports  of 
raw  materials. 

We  will  have  to  ( o  some  Importing  of 
things  that  we  shsUl  need  for  essential  de- 
fense, such  as  the  elements  necessary  for 
steel  alloys,  Otir  stoct  piles  should  be  here 
and  not  In  Arabia  or  :entral  ^Vfrlca. 

There  are  other  ol  'sets  to  trade,  things 
which  have  traditional  iy  helped  us  to  balance 
our  accounts.  There  Is  foreign  travel,  for 
example.  There  will  be  more  cf  that.  There 
will  be  foreign  investments  which  leave 
money  abroad.  All  Ibese  factors  will  stUl 
leave  room  for  greater  mports  of  luxuries  and 
goods  of  general  ututtj.  and  our  tariffs  always 
must  be  adjusted  to  tai|e  account  of  them. 

But  the  greatest  necdssary  adjustment  must 
be  In  our  thinking.  Tme  great  argiunent  for 
high  tariffs  in  the  pasf  has  rested  on  the  fal- 


lacious belief  that  the^ 
to  go  around.    Our  tt 


is  Just  so  much  work 
s.i\xg  en  this  subject 


has  looked  upon  work  M  a  coniJtant  and  ster- 
ile substance  which,  iaving  teen  measured 
and  weighed,  need  not  be  measured  and 
weighed  again.  But  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  world  Is  not  a  sterile  and  unchangeable 
conunodlty:  It  Is  a  vltil  organism  capable  oX 
growth.  We  shall  hav^  to  revL'e  the  thinking 
on  the  basis  of  which  we  havi;  sought  short 
cuts  to  limited  emplojlment.  such  as  shorter 
workweeks  and  other  Ishare-tlie-work  plans. 
We  shall  have  to  revlafc  the  b<!llef,  so  widely 
prevalent  in  this  country  that  If  somebody 
else  makes  any  kind  ol  goods  which  can  be 
made  here,  then  aomebody  here  loses  his  Job. 
It  Is  time  that  we  realize  ti  at  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  quantity  df  the  n:.any  things  ws 
could  Import  and  consume  in  this  country 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  Is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  ol  goods  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  we  unquefctionab:  y  excel — goods 
that  are  made  in  accordance  <vith  the  high- 


est standards  of  efficiency  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  about  this  readjust- 
ment of  trade,  of  otir  laws  governing  trade, 
and  of  our  past  and  obsolete  thinking  which 
lies  behind  those  laws,  the  time  to  do  It  is 
when  European  production  is  being  slowly 
and  gradually  resumed.  If  we  take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  prepare  now  for  this  new 
era  In  our  economic  policies  and  thought,  the 
amotint  that  we  will  have  to  accept  will  be 
small  at  first  and  Increase  only  gradually. 
That  la  because  European  production  must, 
of  necessity,  be  slow  in  movini^  back  to  Its 
normal  capacity.  In  dealing  with  our  tariff 
laws  we  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  ths 
philosophy  of  Secretary  Hull,  which  viewed 
tariff  adjustments  as  a  matter  for  progressive 
action.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1933,  provided  for 
five  biennial  reductions.  '  Such  a  progressiva 
plan  make  it  possible. for  b\i^ne3S  to  antlcN 
pite  changes,  plan  ahead,  and  meet  slowly 
Increasing  Imports  with  new  programs  of  es- 
sential production. 

Our  adjustments  to  reductions  in  tariffs 
may  not  be  as  great  as  we  think.  Our  mer- 
chandise Imports  came  pretty  clo$e  to  bal- 
ancing our  merchandise  exports  from  1922-29. 
Indeed,  if  the  growth  of  our  forclr;n  trade  had 
continued  from  1929  at  a  steady  rate,  we 
would  not  nov.-  be  viewing  the  trebling  of  our 
peacetime  trade  as  a  d.stant  goal.  We  would 
already  have  attained  something  like  that 
proportion. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  for  the  view  that 
a  prosperous  America  Is  the  best  single  guar- 
anty of  a  prosperous  world  But  this  state- 
ment, however  true,  needs  to  be  spelled  out  in 
terms  of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  prosperous 
America.  A  prosperous  America  is  an  America 
going  forward,  with  investment  at  home  and 
Investment  abroad,  with  confidence  In  the 
essential  friendliness  of  Its  Government,  with 
confidence  that  there  may  be  profit  in  trade 
and  In  international  finance,  with  confidence 
that  obligations,  public  and  private,  will  be 
honored. 

We  talk  of  how  a  prosperous  America  can 
carry  the  benefits  of  Its  prosperity  to  other 
countries.  How  can  we  do  this  best? 
Should  we  merely  tell  them  that  they  ought 
to  raise  their  wages,  or  should  we  enable 
them  to  engage  in  a  trade  so  profitable, 
through  buying  their  goods,  that  their  wages 
will  increase  as  a  nattu-al  consequence? 

The  grim  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  for 
everyme  to  see.  Unless  we  do  arrange  In 
some  way  to  obtain  payment  for  our  good^^ 
and  now  is  the  time  to  start  arranging  for 
that — then  we  risk  having  to  go  through  the 
experience  of  another  great  series  of  defaults. 
Once  more,  we  may  have  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  unpaid  debts,  of  hard  feelings  be- 
tween nations,  of  a  paralyzed  trade  and  of 
the  unpredictable  results  beyond.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  danger  of  another  series  of 
defaults.  Three  of  these  have  already  come 
Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us. 

The  first  consisted  of  those  debts  to  Amer- 
ican private  Investors  contracted  abroad  la 
the  1920's.  Not  all  of  these  failed,  by  any 
means,  but  a  lot  of  good  American  money 
went  down  the  drain. 

The  vcond  series  of  defaults  took  place 
in  the  early  19308.  They  were  ths  debts 
to  our  Government  by  other  governments, 
contracted  during  and  after  the  First  World 
War.  This  series  of  defaults  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Johnson  Act,  which  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  country  which  was  sick  and 
tired  of  all  dealings  with  foreign  nations.  It 
was  a  gesture  of  Isolationism,  but  to  be  per- 
fectly frank,  It  was  a  gesture  which  rose  out 
ctf  despair,  anger,  and  disillusionment. 

The  third  series  consists  of  lend-lease  ob- 
ligations which  we  are  probably  going  to  for- 
give in  large  part,  as  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  winning  the  war. 

Let  us  not  go  beyond  this  and  permit  de- 
fatolts  to  occur  in  a  fourth  series  of  loans — 
loans  which  are  proposed  in  such  institu- 


tions as  those  suggested  by  Bretton  Woods. 
Let  me  make  It  deix  that  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  these  loans  I  am  trying  to  make 
the  point  that  when  i  re  make  them,  we  must 
adjtttt  otir  economic  thlnktig  to  a  proper 
means  of  permitting  those  loans  to  be  re- 
paid. 

Let  lis  face  these  problem i  sqxiarely  Let 
us  admit  that  If  we  aie  going  to  lend  abroad, 
we  must  buy  abroad.  Let  lu.  put  our  tariffs 
in  such  order  that  v«  can  iccept  pajrment 
In  the  only  way  In  'vhleh  (ayment  can  be 
made.  Let  tis  make  loans  to  Europe,  not 
necessarily  out  of  oiu  genercslty.  but  out  of 
our  business  sense,  b<  cause  lUrope  will  need 
loans  for  her  reconftructlon.  The  Impov- 
erished countries  ovisr  there  will  need,  on 
the  physical  side.  Industrial  and  transporta- 
tion equipment,  building  ma;«rials  and  tools 
of  every  kind.  A  Xorope  ilslng  from  her 
ruins  will  be  a  good  customer,  and  a  good 
supplier  of  valuable  products  to  us:  if  we 
are  willing  to  accept  them  In  payment  for 
what  we  sell. 

In  our  attitude  toward  countries  which, 
In  the  past,  have  been  In  tJae  main  merely 
suppliers  of  raw  materials,  1st  us  encourage 
them  In  their  efforts  to  de\'elop  an  Indus- 
trial system.  Always  remeoaber  that  our 
greatest  volume  of  trade  has  alwajrs  been 
with  nations  Industrially  developed — not 
with  poor  and  baclsward  countries.  The 
great  economic  paradox  In  hitematlonal  af- 
fairs is  that  our  greatest  benefits  come  from 
countries  which  are  our  natural  competitors. 
Once  otir  thinking  is  adjusted  to  these 
principles,  we  need  not  spend  our  time  and 
energy  talking  of  employment  first.  Em- 
ployment is  a  result  iind  not;  a  causa.  Em- 
ployment will  come  from  Increased  confi- 
dence among  nations,  from  a  sound  main- 
tenance of  international  crttlit  and.  above 
all.  from  the  promises  of  a  lasting  peace. 

"niat.  of  course.  Is  the  tlieme  to  which 
all  thoughts  return — a  lasttag  peace.  And 
It  Is  the  thought  of  lasting  peace  that  brings 
my  mind  back  again  to  the  fact  that  this 
Important  and  delightful  occasion  Is  taking 
place  in  the  port  of  New  York,  which  has 
been  changed  so  much  by  vrar.  and  which 
has  so  much  at  stake  In  the  establishment 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  and  in  the  world- 
wide prosperity  which  can  be  made  to  follow. 
There  are  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  like 
myself  who  have  more  than  the  American's 
normal  Interest  and  pride  in  the  fame  and 
fortune  of  this,  the  world's  greatest  sea- 
port. We  have  a  sentimental  attachment  to 
this  harbor  and  its  metropolis  because  it  was 
to  the  port  of  New  York  that  oiu"  forebears 
a  century  or  more  ago  came  to  seek,  and  to 
find,  spiritual  and  political  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic substance  for  themselv<!s  and  their  de- 
scendants. I  think  it  can  trv  thfully  be  said 
that  more  people  from  all  sections  of  Eu- 
rope entered  the  land  of  opportunity  through 
this  magnificent  and  thrilllnf;  gateway  than 
through  all  the  other  American  ports  put 
together. 

Yet  twice  within  living;  memory  we  have 
seen  the  unmatched  facilities  of  this  ocean 
terminal  turned  aside  from  their  proper 
purposes  devoted  to  the  agor.y  and  destruc- 
tion of  war.  Twenty-five  yeaJ-s  ago  there  left 
this  port  thousands  upon  thousands  of  young 
Americans  bound  for  Europe  iir  the  open  seas 
in  defense  of  their  country.  And  In  the 
past  4  years  not  thousands,  but  millions,  of 
the  finest  of  our  youth  and  many  thousands 
of  our  young  women  have  loft  this  port  to 
fight  In  every  theater  of  wai-,  be  it  land  or 
water.  This  is  sad  to  relate.  Even  sadder  Is 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  will  not  come 
back.  I  pray,  as  we  all  do,  tiat  never  again 
will  the  port  of  New  York  Ite  used  to  send 
either  men  or  supplies  to  want  in  other  lands, 
but  that  for  centuries  to  coaae  it  will  be  a 
port  of  entry  for  unnumbtjred  thousands 
bcur.d  for  a  better  life  in  our  wonderful 
land 


I  know  that  In  this  will  also  be  the  prayer 
ct  our  young  warriors  as  their  returning 
tran^MrU  steam  up  the  harbor  past  tbs 
Status  at  Liberty.  God  grant  they  may  have 
that  welcome  sight  before  many  months  have 
passed. 


Bvreaacntic  Banflinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRB8ENTATTVW 
Wednesday.  March  28. 194S 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  House,  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  has  twice  gone  on  record 
redefining  the  Tydlngs  admendment,  in 
language  so  plain  that  even  an  elghth- 
prade  schoolboy  can  understand  it,  yet 
General  Hershey  and  his  staff  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  wish  and 
the  will  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Tydings  amendment.  They  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  reclassify  essential,  irreplace- 
able farmers  and  farm  workers  as  I-A 
and  inducting  them  into  the  armed 
forces. 

Congress  can  pass  laws  but  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Executive  and  the  executive 
departments  to  enforce  them.  When 
the  executive,  the  law  enforcement 
branch,  not  only  ignores  the  law,  but 
knowingly  violates  it,  there  is  danger  to 
our  form  of  government.  We  are  at  war 
and  Congress,  for  that  reason,  may  not 
have  taken  more  drastic  steps,  but  if  this 
provocation  continues.  Congress  may  be 
forced  to  take  further  steps.  It  may  be 
forced  to  take  the  steps  that  will  let  the 
Nation  know  who  is  responsible  for  this 
wholesale  interference  with  our  war  ef- 
fort— who  is  interfering  with  the  Na- 
tion's food  supply. 

One  bureau  of  the  executive  tells  us  of 
a  food  scarcity.  Another  of  the  danger 
of  a  famine.  Then  comes  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  tells  us  that  we  must  pull  in 
our  belts,  that  we  must  feed  the  starving 
of  other  nations.  Then  along  comes 
General  Hershey  and  denudes  the  farms 
of  the  Nation  of  essential  farm  workers. 
This  in  violation  not  only  of  the  spirit, 
but  of  the  plain  letter  of  the  Tydings 
amendment.  I  get  letters  every  day 
"Why  does  not  Congress  do  this  and  why 
does  not  Congress  stop  this  madness?" 
My  answer  is  that  Congress  passes  the 
laws  and  the  executive's  duty  is  to  en- 
force them  and  not  to  violate  them. 

May  I  suggest  that  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment fails  to  enforce  the  laws,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  governors  of  the  various 
States.  I  want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  a 
few  of  the.se  governors.  These  few  have 
accepted  the  responsibility.  They  have 
directed  the  State  director  to  obey  the 
Tydings  amendment.  These  directed  the 
local  draft  boards  to  obey  it.  To  my 
knowledge,  one  of  them  used  the  radio 
and  informed  the  local  boaids  that  the 
Tydings  amendment  must  be  observed. 
Unfortimately,  some  of  the  governors 
have  not  given  this  matter  due  consider- 
ation. 


To  show  that  the  pressure  upon  the 

State  directors  and  the  local  draft  boards 
comes  from  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service  here  In  Washington,  I  am  insert- 
ing a  paragraph  of  a  letter  written  to 
James  K  McDonald,  Maitinsburg,  W.  Va., 
by  the  State  director: 

It  might  be  stated,  however,  that  our  gen- 
eral understanding  Is  that  this  ease  Is  no 
different  from  that  of  many  others  In  that 
section  and  with  the  pressure  now  being  put 
on  Selective  Service  for  the  Induction  of  men 
in  the  lower  age  groups,  ws  believe  It  would 
be  well  for  All  employers  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  release  men  under  29  who  are  other- 
wise eligible. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  seem.s  to  me 
tliat  the  Senate  should  take  prompt  ac- 
tion and  pass  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 29  Which  was  passed  over  a  week  ago 
by  an  everwhelmlng  majority  in  the 
House.  When  the  committee  provided 
for  in  that  resolution  is  set  up,  it  can  call 
in  the  State  directors  and  some  of  the 
local  draft  boards  that  have  resigned,  or 
have  been  asked  to  resign,  because  they 
refuse  to  ignore  the  Tydings  amendment 
and  we  will  fix  the  responsibility  where 
it  belongs.  It  may  be  that  Congress  will 
feel  inclined  to  take  the  proper  steps  to 
see  that  the  laws  of  this  Nation  are  not 
only  obeyed  but  enforced. 

I  further  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  farms  being  denuded  of  farm  help 
but  they  are  compelled  to  work  with  in- 
suflBcient  farm  implements.  I  have  been 
informed  that  this  year  16  percent  of  the 
production  of  farm  implements  is  going 
to  foreign  countries  as  against  about  7 
percent  last  year. 

This  being  the  case,  the  surplus  prop- 
erty suitable  for  agriculture  should  be 
sold  by  the  Government  direct  to  the 
farmers.  But  that  is  not  being  done. 
Some  of  it  has  been  sold  to  speculators. 
Recently  I  listened  to  the  testimony 
given  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture by  Capt.  John  H.  Stanbaugh,  who 
stated  that  he  knew  instances  where  the 
Treasury  Department  sold  trucks  suit- 
able for  agriculture  for  as  low  as  $150. 
and  which  were  in  turn  sold  by  the  pur- 
chasers to  farmers  for  $750. 

This  kind  of  performance  should  be 
halted.  It  is  better  to  put  a  few  in  jail 
now  than  to  wait  until  after  the  war. 
Then.  I  am  afraid,  there  will  not  be  jails 
enough  to  hold  them.  Here  again  is  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  person 
who  works  for  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  This  letter  speaks 
for  itself.  I,  too.  hope  that  this  party 
win  not  be  dismissed  because  he  is  letting 
us  know  what  is  going  on. 

Dear  Representative  Lemks:  I  am  with  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  feel 
deeply  concerned  over  the  disposal  of  certain 
materials  which  are  so  badly  needed  by  our 
farms.  To  mention  a  few.  we  have  10  000 
home-ltghtlng  units,  gas  or  Diesel  driven, 
highly  suitable  to  farm  work.  Then  there  are 
the  following:  electric  motors,  power  pumps, 
metal  piping  and  fittings,  bare  copper  suit- 
able for  lightning  rods,  electrical  supplies, 
tractors.  Diesel  and  gas  engines. 

I  ;eel  that  this  surplus  material  should 
be  sold  direct  to  the  farmers  on  suitable 
terms  where  necessary,  and  give  them  sU  of 
the  direct  benefits. 
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Your  commenu  would  b«  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

CordUUf. 

FUDBUCK    A.     ROI.TTT. 

P.  8. — You  are  privileged  to  read  thla  letter 
Into  tbe  CoNcxxssioNAi.  Recokd.  and  I  bop* 
that  It  does  not  result  in  my  dlsmiasal. 

These  are  strenuous  times.  While  our 
boys  are  about  finishing  their  work  on 
foreign  battlefields,  and  while  their 
names  have  been  used  without  authori- 
zation in  putting  over  the  slave  bill  In 
this  House,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
stop  this  alleged  graft  or  to  find  out  just 
what  the  facts  are..  While  the  farms  are 
being  denuded.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 29  is  sleeping  in  the  Senate.  The 
time  has  come  for  action.  Let  us  stop 
wasting  time  on  the  slave  bill  and  pass 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  29.  Let  us 
not  put  a  stain  upon  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  labor  and  the  American 
people  in  this  war  by  insulting  them  with 
an  unconstitutional  slave  bill. 


Shall  We  Choose  Intairity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  DfOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chal- 
lenging and  thought-provoking  address 
on  the  subject  now  uppermost  in  men's 
minds — the  future  peace  of  the  world — 
was  delivered  over  radio  station  WFBM 
at  Indianapolis  on  March  22  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Indiana  Committee  for  Vic- 
tory by  my  distinguished  constituent, 
Booth  Tarkington. 

I  think  that  this  address,  so  pregnant 
with  meaning  and  sound  philosophy,  so 
Illuminating  and  Inspirational  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  wholly  unique,  should 
be  read  by  every  person  In  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  secured  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  to  insert  its 
full  text  in  the  Ccncrtssional  Rscord. 

Ehall  We  Choose  Insanity?  was  the 
subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Tarkington,  and 
his  address  was  as  follows: 

We  learn  from  Stephen  Bonsai's  book  on 
the  French  who  came  to  help  us  win  our 
Revolutionary  War  that  Gecr^e  Washington's 
best  friend  among  the  French  officers  was 
the  Chevalier  de  Ch-istellux.  ThiS  Chastel- 
lux,  a  professional  soldier,  and  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  fought  upon  more  bat- 
tlettelds  than  that  of  Torktown,  and  he 
thought  hard  about  war.  His  conclusion  was 
that  there  ou? ht  to  l>e  a  league  of  nations  to 
prevent  war.  History  and  his  own  experience 
proved  to  hi.n  that  mankind  stupidly  in- 
flicts terrible  Injuries  upon  Itself;  but  ha 
thought  Uu.t  sometime,  when  warring  na- 
tior .  got  their  eyes  open  enough  to  notice  a 
certain  thing,  they  would  form  an  interna- 
tional  league  for  permanent   peace. 

This  "certfiin  thing"  that  Chastellvx 
thought  people  would  sometime  surely 
notice  was  that  In  any  way.  the  victor  ta 
almost  as  horribly  damised  as  is  the  van- 
quls^ed.  So  when  the  people  of  this  world 
became  wide  awake  enough  to  notice  th« 
price  paid  by  the  winners  of  any  war.  Chastel- 
lux  believed  they  would  have  at  least  sens* 
enough  to  se;Ue  disputes  without  using  a 


method  that  always  ended  by  leaving  both 
parties  in  a  miserable  condition.  Chastel- 
lux,  in  tha  eighteentli  century,  believed  that 
the  time  would  come  ^hen  mast  people  would 
understand  this  and'a  leag\ie  of  nations  to 
enforce  permanent  paace  would  be  formed. 

Was  Chastellux  rig  it.  and  now  at  last,  in 
1945,  have  enough  pK>ple  g3t  enoiigh  com- 
mon sense  to  understand  nhat  merely  be- 
cause of  the  price  paid  by  the  vlctprlovis,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  wars  oetween  nations 
must  be  prevented  and  prevented  per- 
manently? 

We  could  not  eva  le  this  war.  Heroism, 
skill,  and  energy  mate  us  the  winners:  but 
what  price  are  we  p  tying  for  our  Just  and 
righteous  v'.;tory?  And  what  price  shall  we 
continue  to  pay  for  i;  In  the  future?  Years 
and  years  from  now  the  tiiars  of  mothers, 
widows,  and  orphans  will  still  sometimes  fall 
because  we  had  to  have  th:8  victory.  Fifty 
years  hence  blinded  i:ien  will  still  live  In  the 
dark,  crippled  men  v  ill  still  hobble  and  old 
wotinds  reopen.  Fifi  y  years  hence,  because 
of  this  war's  back- )m-dentng  taxes,  every 
family  and  every  inc  Ivldual  In  the  country 
will  have  to  give  up  baying  things  that  could 
make  life  more  comfi  irtable 

There  are  people  v  ho  believe  that  we  are 
paying  for  this  war  bs  we  go.  We  are  not 
doing  so  and  could  rot.  We  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  owe  for  it.  V  e  had  not  finished  pay- 
ing for  the  last  war  when  we  begam  to  owe 
for  this  one.  and  t  lat  w^r  was  ended  25 
years  ago.  In  good  young  lives,  in  family 
tragedies,  and  In  th<  wealth  of  our  Nation, 
that  war  cost  us  far  less  than  half  of  what 
this  war  has  cost  us,  is  costing  us,  and  will 
continue  to  cost  us.  If  we  do  not  prevent  a 
third  World  War,  m  hat  will  it  inevitably 
cost  us,  even  If  we  arn  victorious? 

We  were  lately  astonished  by  the  22.C00- 
pound  bomb  the  R.  A.  P.  was  dropping  on 
Germany.  We  were  also  horrified  by  the 
equally  terrible  rocl  et  the  Germans  were 
dropping  vpon  BTnflitnd.  In  the  next  war 
such  bombs  and  rocksts  will  be  obsolete,  too 
small,  too  slow,  and  i  oo  feeble. 

Militant  science  row  foresees  an  object, 
which  we  may  call  tliC  atomic  energy  bomb, 
to  be  projected  in  quantity  to  anywhere  In 
the  world  by  the  pnaslng  of  a  button  and 
capable  of  destroying  a  city  like  Chicago  so 
horribly  that  a  hums  n  being  couldn't  safely 
approach  that  locality  for  some  months 
afterward.  That  Is,  we  deal  now  in  such 
e.'cplosives  as  the  11- ;on  bomb  and  the  V-2 
rocket;  but  in  the  nfrt  war  opponents  will 
eliminate  one  another  with  earthquake  and 
cyclone.  Victor  and  vanquished  alike  will 
have  all  their  cities  aid  flat  at  the  outset. 
That  is,  if  mankind  ;oes  on  producing  war. 
the  end — not  far  off-  will  find  a  few  broken 
tribes  living  In  the  deepest  recesses  of  such 
shelters  as  Mammoth  Cave,  clad  In  rags  and 
Cghtlng  for  bones.  SDme  of  these  remnants 
may  take  a  little  prld»  In  hailing  themselves 
as  the  victors;  but  tiat  pride  would  be  all 
they  pKssess.  Man  ^riil  have  exterminated 
himself,  and  the  Ions  slow  civilization  that 
rose  from  the  stone  age  will  have  been  in 
vain.  Man  will  hav<  lived  to  no  purpose, 
perishing  from  this  i>lanet  because  his  in- 
tellect enabled  him  to  make  deadly  machines 
that  he  hadn't  common  sense  enough  not  to 
use  for  his  own  suicici  e. 

We  had  to  flght  t  lis  war  because,  in  a 
world  trying  to  be  ciilized  and  sane,  there 
were  two  tribes,  Gcrnany  and  Japan,  in- 
wardly eaten  by  the  ol<  ,  old  moral  and  mental 
disease  of  egomaniacal  Jingoism.  We  didn't 
comprehend  their  insanity  in  time  and  so 
did  not  take  their  weapons  from  them  and 
force  them  to  deal  with  the  rest  of  tis  in  a 
sane  and  civilized  ir.a  iner.  At  terrible  cost, 
that  is  now  our  hard  1  ask.  Only  fools  would 
trust  a  madman  with  i  tny  weapon  at  all,  and, 
till  the  murderous  luaacy  of  Germany  and 
Japan  shall  have  uttei  ly  passed  out  of  them, 
v.-e  have  to  provide  hem  with  strong  at- 
tendants who  will  see   hat  they  harm  no  one. 
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All  of  us  know  that  this  has  to  be  done,  and 
thoroughly  done:  but  a  far,  far  more  impor- 
tant undertaking  is  now  before  us,  for  upon  it 
depends  not  only  the  permanence  of  civiliza- 
tion but  the  actual  survival  of  man  himself — 
except  as  a  lonely  savage — upon  this  globe. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  believe  that 
wars  between  nations  cannot  be  eliminated. 
Such  people  feel  that  war  is  so  profoundly 
established  in  the  very  nature  of  man  that 
only  well-meaning  and  futile  dreamers  hope 
to  abolish  It.  There  have  always  been  people 
who  have  honestly  believed  In  the  nonsense 
that  long  and  historically  CBtablished  cus- 
toms and  Institutions  cannot  be  changed,  so 
It's  wasted  energy  to  try.  The  arxswer  is  that 
we  have  changed  almost  all  of  the  worst  of 
them.  Human  sacrifice  in  religious  cere- 
monies was  once  so  virtually  universal  that 
anybody  who  thought  that  God  didn't  need 
to  be  cajoled  by  the  offering  of  men's  blood 
would  have  been  called  a  dreamer,  possibly 
a  well-meaning  one  but  wholly  unrealistic. 
We  emerged  from  a  time,  not  completely  at 
an  end  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  burning  of  witches  was  both  legal 
and  meritorious.  We  have  ceased  to  hang 
the  pilferers  of  sixpence,  and  as  late  as  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  a 
great  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  to  let 
himself  be  shot  to  death  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  because  the  institution 
of  dueling  was  too  ironclad  to  be  denied  and 
people  who  thought  It  could  be  done  away 
with  were  not  held  to  be  quite  practical- 
minded — yet  we  have  so  thoroughly  abolished 
dueling  that  we  wonder  how  so  crazy  an  in-  • 
humanity  could  ever  have  existed. 

Tlie  most  deadly  and  cruel  of  all  man's 
relics  of  barbarism  is  war.  and  we  have  not 
yet  dene  away  with  It.  Washington's  friend. 
Chastellux,  did  not  think  that  mankind 
would  abolish  war  merely  because  war  is 
deadly  and  cruel.  He  did  not  give  human  na- 
ture that  much  credit.  But  he  did  believe 
that  come  day  men  would  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  their  own  self-interest  demands  perma- 
nent peace  between  nations.  Not  ^ood  will, 
not  universal  brotherhood,  not  even  natural - 
bom  love  of  peace  could  be  depended  upon, 
he  knew;  but  mere  practical  selfish  self- 
interest  could. 

Well,  m  1945.  now,  only  the  village  Idiot 
does  not  know  that  it  is  to  the  self-interest 
of  every  living  man.  woman,  and  child  en 
earth  that  wars  between  nations  shall  be 
forced  to  belong  to  the  horrors  of  man's  past. 
What  is  to  the  self-interest  of  all  these  mil- 
lions of  Individuals  Is,  of  course,  to  the  self- 
interest  of  the  nations  of  which  they  are 
citizens,  and  the  leaders  of  44  of  those  na- 
tions are  entering  into  counsel  with  one  an- 
other, praise  be  to  God,  to  determine  how  best 
this  great  act  of  common  sense  can  and  shall 
be  done. 

The  State  of  Indiana  In  the  United  States 
of  America  has  decreed  through  Its  Governor 
and  the  representatives  of  its  citizens  that 
this  present  week  shall  be  a  period  for  its 
people's  thinking  and  speaking  upon  this, 
the  most  Important  matter  to  be  thought 
about  and  spwken  of  by  them  in  the  whole  of 
their  lives.  The  future  of  mankind  is  on  the 
scales  of  this  present  every  moment.  What 
was  done  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  was  only  the 
beginning  of  the  beginning.  What  shall  be 
done  at  San  Francisco  is  only  the  continu- 
ance of  the  beginning.  Beginnings  and  their 
continuances  are  always  imperfect.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day  nor  will  the  final  con- 
stitution of  permanent  peace  be  built  In  a 
year;   but  we  must  see  that  It  is  bullded. 

It  is  a  himdred  and  sixty  years  since  Chas- 
tellux said  that  the  day  would  come  when 
there  would  be  enough  common  sense  In  the 
world  to  organize  permanent  peace  between 
nations.  Has  not  our  common  sense — our 
mere  sanity — yet  learned*  that  the  day  he 
foresaw  miost  be  now? 

Let  us  put  otzr  faith  where  our  hope  Is; 
but  better  than  either  having  faith,  or  mere- 
ly hoping,  let  us  use  our  common  sense  for 
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our  own  self -Interests  and  at  last,  every  aoiil 
of  us,  help  to  establish  the  jieace.  the  peace 
that  thousands  of  years  of  agonized  history 
and  millions  of  young  men'ii  deaths  should 
long  ago  have  taught  us  how  to  make  and 
to  •nforoe. 


The  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  Formulat 

EXTENSION  OP  RliMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCjay 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reccro  a  very  able 
and  thoughtful  address  delivered  last 
Saturday  night  over  i;he  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  by  Hon  William 
L.  Clayton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oakfi  and  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  formulas,  which  are 
now  In  the  public  mind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Someone  has  said  that  It  lii  easier  to  make 
war  than  it  is  to  make  peace:  he  might  have 
added  that  It  is  easier  to  malte  peace  than  it 
is  to  keep  the  peace. 

But  the  San  Pranci«x>  Cot  ference  has  the 
responsibility  of  settiag  up  iin  international 
organization  to  do  Just  thtit — ^to  keep  the 
peace. 

Any  organization  designed  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  must  deal  with  the  economic 
as  well  as  the  political  aspects  of  war  and 
peace.  •< 

I  wish  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about 
some  of  the  economic  conditions  which  are 
CMentlal  to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

It  so  happens  that  these  conditions  are  also 
highly  desirable  for  their  own  sake. 

Expanding  world  trade,  increased  produc- 
tion, free  and  equal  access  for  all  nations  to 
the  raw  materials  and  trade  of  the  world,  and 
higher  levels  of  living  for  all  peoples  every- 
where are  essential  conditions  to  the  main- 
tenance of  world  peace.  We  know  that  our 
own  security  and  economic  well-being  are 
closely  linked  to  that  of  other  countries.  If 
other  coimtrles  are  suffering  from  depres- 
sion and  imable  to  buy  our  goods,  oiu*  fac- 
tories must  reduce  their  output  and  lay  off 
workers;  our  farms  will  have  food  and  fiber 
that  cannot  be  sold.  The  seeds  of  war  find 
fertile  ground  when  economic  conditions 
throughout  the  world  are  unsatisfactory. 

A  solid  foundation  for  peace  means  that 
there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  international 
cooperation  In  the  world,  not  only  In  the  po- 
litical field,  but  in  solving  the  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems  that  are  so  important  to  all 
peoples.  We  must  not  return  to  the  un- 
happy conditions  of  the  1930's  when  nations 
engaged  in  vicious  economic  warfare.  This 
period  was  marked  by  rising  tariffs  and  other 
barriers  to  trade,  by  .estrlctions  on  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  foreign  currencies,  and  by 
competition  to  depreciate  currencies  so  as 
to  gain  a  temporary  trade  advantage.  The 
results  were  stagnant  trade,  unemployment 
and,  in  some  coimtrles,  the  growth  of  Naal 
and  Pascist  phUosophles,  leading  to  war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  which  are 
to  be  considered  further  at  Ban  Francisco, 
Include  provision  for  an  economic  and  social 
councU   wherein   the   member   nations   can 


agree   upon   policlea   to    promote   eoonomio 
health  throughout  the  world. 

In  addition  to  this  economic  and  social 
coiincU,  plans  for  oooperation  include  aeveral 
specialized  international  institutions,  two  of 
which  are  the  financial  institutions  proposed 
at  the  conference  held  at  Bretton  Woods  last 
July.  These  are  the  international  monetary 
fund  and  the  bank  for  reconstruction  and 
development. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  moment  that  each 
State  in  this  country  had  Its  own  currency. 
The  United  States  would  then  have  48  dif- 
ferent currencies  with  fluctuating  and  un- 
certain lelations  between  them.  A  person 
in  Massachusetts  selling  goods  in  Ohio  would 
receive  Ohio  money  which  could  not  be  spent 
outside  of  Ohio.  If  a  merchant  in  Phila- 
delphia desired  to  purrJiase  goods  in  New 
York,  he  would  first  need  to  acquire  some 
New  York  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
goods.  The  rate  for  New  York  money  would 
be  frequently  changing.  Let  us  assume, 
furthermore,  that  in  order  to  purchase  or 
sell  the  currency  of  another  State  a  license 
were  required,  and  that  applications  for 
licenses  were  frequently  denied.  A  person 
who  had  sold  goods  in  another  State  would 
thus  be  unable  to  bring  home  the  proceeds 
from  his  sale. 

It  is  clear  that  such  conditions  In  the 
United  States  would  be  intolerable,  and 
would  reduce  trade  to  a  fraction  of  Its  present 
volxmie.  Yet.  these  are  the  conditions  which 
have  existed  for  10  to  12  years  throughout 
much  of  the  world.  The  purpose  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  proposals  is  to  eliminate  these 
conditions,  and  thereby  to  quicken  and  ex- 
pand the  exchaixge  of  goods  and  services  be- 
tween countries. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  all  member  coun- 
tries would  agree  to  maintain  their  exchange 
rates  at  a  stipulated  relationship  to  gold.  A 
change  in  rates  could  be  made  only  in  the 
case  of  some  fundamental  maladjustment, 
and  then  only  by  consultation  with  the  fund. 
If  the  change  were  more  than  a  limited 
amount  it  could  not  be  made  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  fund.  These  provisions  for 
exchange  stability  wotild  mean  the  end  of 
competitive  currency  depreciation  which  was 
the  source  of  so  much  economic  trouble  be- 
fore the  war. 

Another  important  provision  la  that  coun- 
tries would  agree  to  abandon  restrictions  on 
the  making  of  payments  and  the  transfer  of 
funds  between  countries  for  current  trans- 
actions. This  Is  a  significant  provision  end 
would  free  foreign  traders  from  their  past 
difficulties  of  not  being  able  to  bring  home 
the  proceeds  of  their  foreign  sales,  ca-  not 
being  able  to  buy  the  currency  of  a  country 
In  which  they  desired  to  make  purchases.  It 
would  mean,  for  example,  that  an  American 
exporter  would  get  paid  In  money  that  he 
could  convert  Into  American  doUars  and  at 
known  rates.  He  would  not  end  up  with 
some  blocked  foreign  currency. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member 
pay  into  the  fund  a  certain  amount  of  its 
own  currency  and  a  less  amount  of  gold.  The 
amounts  to  be  paid  are  detennined  according 
to  quotas  assigned  the  different  coimtrles. 
The  United  States  quota  is  about  28  percent 
of  the  total.  This  common  pool  of  reeources 
would  be  available,  under  certain  safeguards, 
BO  that  a  member  could  buy  from  the  fund 
with  Its  own  currency  the  currency  of  an- 
other member.  Member  countries  would, 
therefore,  be  able  to  obtain  foreign  curren- 
cies to  tide  them  over  temporary  periods  of 
difficulty. 

For  example.  If  an  agricultural  country 
that  was  a  heavy  exporter  of  its  products  suf- 
fered a  crop  failure.  It  could  go  to  the  fund, 
and  if  everj'thing  were  in  order,  it  could  ac- 
quire from  the  fund  needed  foreign  currency 
so  that  it  could  continue  to  Import  neceasary 
goods.  This  pool  of  resources  would  thus 
provide  a  supply  of  currencies  to  help  make 
currencies  interchangeable  one  for  the  other. 


and  also  to  equalise  fluctuations  in  the  d*> 
mand  and  supply  of  a  member  for  foreign 
currencies.  It  would  give  a  country  that  was 
short  of  foreign  currencies  time  in  which  to 
adjust  its  affairs  without  being  compelled  to 
alter  Its  exchange  rates  or  impoeo  exchange 
restrictions.  Access  to  this  pool  of  resources 
is  carefuUy  protected  by  provisions  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse  and  to  provide  for  its  auto- 
matic replenishment  by  countries  using  it. 

One  of  the  significant  things  about  the 
fund  Is  that  the  experts  of  44  nations,  after 
many  months  of  discussion  and  study,  have 
agreed  upon  the  basic  elements  of  currency 
stabUlty,  and  on  what  have  been  called  the 
rules  of  the  game.  Any  country  which 
Joins  the  fund  undertakes  to  abide  by  these 
rules  and  to  cooperate  with  other  countries 
for  the  good  of  all 

The  fund  is  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of 
governors  consisting  of  one  governor  ap- 
pointed by  each  member  country.  Voting 
power  is  in  proportion  to  a  country's  contri- 
bution, as  determined  by  Its  quota.  The 
United  States  would  thus  have  28  percent  of 
the  total  votes. 

A  companion  institution  to  the  monetary 
fund  is  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  This  bank  is 
designed  to  assist  in  the  investment  of  funds 
in  productive  enterprises  wherever  they  are 
npeded.  It  would  help  to  finance  the  recon- 
struction of  devastated  countries,  enabling 
them  again  to  become  productive.  It  is 
highly  Important  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  industries  of  su  h  countries  be  rebuilt 
and  that  their  cities,  ports,  and  transporta- 
tion systems  be  reconstructed  so  that  they 
can  again  buy  our  goods  and  have  the  means 
with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

The  bank  would  also  help  finance  the  de- 
velopment of  other  countries  where  this 
could  be  done  on  a  soiind  basis.  Its  loans 
would  be  made  only  after  a  thorough  Investi- 
gation. 

The  bank  would  not  take  the  place  of  pri- 
vate lending  institutions,  but  on  the  con- 
trary would  assist  siKh  institutions  by  guar- 
anteeing such  of  tlieir  loans  as  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  bank.  Most  of  the  capital  ef 
the  bank.  In  fact  8()  percent,  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  the  purpose  of  such  guaranties. 
Where  private  money,  however,  v/as  not  avail- 
able on  any  reasonable  terms,  the  bank  would 
be  permitted  to  msike  loans  Itself.  All  loans 
made  or  guaranteed  by  the  bank  would  first 
be  guaranteed  by  the  national  government  of 
the  borrower. 

If  there  should  be  a  default  in  a  loan  made 
or  guaranteed  by  the  bank  the  loss  would 
be  spread  throughout  the  entire  world  since 
such  loss  would  l>e  shared  by  aU  member 
coimtrles. 

It  is  important  for  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  for  other  countries,  that  the  fiow  of 
investment  capital  be  restored.  Foreign 
countries  will  need  many  products  which  the 
United  States  can  supply,  but  these  countries 
are  not  In  a  position  under  present  condi- 
tions to  make  immediate  payment  for  these 
^  goods.  They  need  initial  credits  if  they  are 
to  buy.  The  United  States  has  at  the  same 
yme  enormously  increased  its  productive  ca- 
pacity. especiaUy  in  heavy  capital  goods  such 
as  machinery,  equipment,  and  tools.  Its  pro- 
duction of  such  goods  will  be  far  in  excess  of 
Its  own  requirements.  If  we  are  to  attain  a 
satufactory  level  of  employment  alter  the 
war,  we  must  find  markets  abroad  lor  our 
surplus  production. 

Such  markets  certainly  exist  in  almoct  un- 
limited volume.  In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage  of  these  potential 
markets,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  ff  reign  buy- 
ers In  acquiring  dollars  with  which  to  pav  us 
until  they  can  restore  their  own  productive 
capacity. 

In  the  end  we  must  import  if  we  wish  to 
export.  Trade  is  a  two-way  street,  and  we 
cannot  continue  to  sell  abroad  unless  we  are 
willing  to  buy  abroad.  We  must,  therefore, 
eliminate  trade  discriminations  and  reduce 
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our  own  tariff  barriers  it  we  wlsb  to  facllltat« 
tbe  expansion  of  world  trade  and  to  Increaa* 
our  real  Inconaes  here  at  home. 

The  Bretton  Woods  Institution*  ar«  de- 
signed to  assist  In  tbe  development  of  ttala 
expansion  In  world  economy,  with  greater 
production  and  coosumptlon  and  rising  lev- 
els of  living  for  all  peoples  everywhere. 

If  democracy  and  private  enterprise  are 
to  aumve  In  the  world  they  can  only  do  so 
bf  Bicasures  which  will  prevent  a  resumption 
erf  Um  t\pe  of  International  eccnonalc  war- 
fare which  was  Indulged  In  by  practically  all 
nations  between  the  two  World  Wars. 

The  part  which  the  United  States  Is  to  play 
In  this  program  depends  in  the  end  upon 
the  decision  of  136.000,000  American  cltlz?n8. 

That  derision  is  certain  to  be  right  If  the 
laeiMB  Involved  and  the  measiircs  proposed 
•re  fully  vmdcrstood. 


Maryland  and  Tolerance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

or  KABTXAMD 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16 ^,  1945 

Mr,  RAZXXXFFE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  27,  1945,  Vice  Pr^'iidrnt  Trumaw 
d*'llvrrpd  at  Baltimore.  Md  .  before  tha 
Maryland  HUtorical  Society,  of  which  I 
am  president,  a  very  eloquent  and  highly 
apprpclatrd  addrrw  on  Maryland's 
preccdent-makinK  doctrine  of  tolerance, 
which  ha«  played  such  a  momentous  role 
In  history.  I  ask  unanlmoujj  consent 
that  the  address  may  be  printed  In  the 
Apt>endix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  special  pleasure  to  be  here  In 
Baltimore  tonight  with  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society.  It  is  an  extra  privilege  to 
be  here  with  my  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Senator  Ceorcz  L.  Raocuttt.  president  of 
your  distinguished  society.  Your  society  has 
already  completed  a  century  of  service  and 
education. 

The  Free  State  of  Maryland  has  a  glorious 
history,  which  must  be  carefully  preserved 
to  Inspire  other  Americana  to  revere  the 
past  and  to  face  boldly  the  future.  Of  all 
the  Thirteen  Original  States.  Maryland  stood 
out  as  a  real  champion  of  tolerance  and 
freedom.  While  many  other  States  began 
as  a  haven  for  religious  freedom  for  one 
ralth,  Maryland  extended  that  freedom,  not 
merely  to  those  of  the  faith  of  Lord  Balti- 
more but  also  to  those  of  all  other  religions 
as  well.  Truly.  Maryland  became,  and  has 
remained,  the  Free  State — the  progressive 
and  liberal  link  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

Fully  100  years  before  the  Father  of  our 
Country.  George  Washington,  was  born.  King 
Cbarlee  I  granted  to  another  George  called 
OalTsrt.  the  flrst  Lord  Baltimore,  a  charter 
to  all  land  between  the  Potomac  River  and 
the  fortieth  parallel.  After  much  dispute, 
this  boundary  Hnally  moved  slightly  north 
to  become  cur  famous  Mason-Dlxon  line, 
which  post  bellum  good  will  has  gradually 
transformed  Into  a  bridge  of  friendship  In- 
stead of  a  border  t)eiween  intolerant  oppo- 
sition. 

It  is  dlfllcult  to  realize  that  Maryland  la 
one  of  the  smaller  States  of  the  Union,  with 
only  seven  beinj  smaller  In  size.  This  Is 
merely  another  classic  example  of  the  Im- 
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Your  contributions  of  the  past  century  to 
help  Americans  retain  a  proper  perspective 
are  of  lasting  value.  We  as  a  nation  have 
made  many  mistakes  which  could  have  been 
avoided  If  we  had  the  adult  wisdom  obtained 
only  by  hard  ezparlence,  a  conunon  synonym 
for  history. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  expect 
all  Americans  to  profit  from  the  experience 
of  the  past.  It  Is  the  rare  individual  Indeed 
who  has  the  Intellectual  fortitude  to  rise 
above  personal  experiences.  That  Is  where 
the  historical  societies  of  the  entire  world 
may  make  contributions,  which  cannot  be 
measured  by  material  standards.  Ulti- 
mately, if  we  do  not  profit  by  the  past, 
we  are  doomed  to  repeat  mistakes  in  the 
future. 

The  future  may  be  far  more  complicated 
than  any  historical  society  would  dare  to 
predict.  Your  real  contribution  consists  In 
presenting  the  facts  of  the  p&st.  The  past 
is  the  potent  key  to  the  future.  There  is 
frequently  fundamental  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  historical  events,  and  the  proper  evalu- 
ation of  these  events  is  possible  only  In  the 
clear  light  of  truth.  For  sound  progress  we 
must  face  the  facts. 

We  of  the  democratic  world  have  many 
disagreeable  facts  to  face.  Oxir  enemies  can- 
not be  conquered  by  force  alone.  We  must 
help  to  reeducate  them  to  the  Ideals  of 
truth.  Truth  Is  a  virtue  which  scientists 
and  historians  always  seek.  However,  for 
years  our  opponents  have  conditioned  their 
people  against  acceptance  of  this  most  sim- 
ple of  all  virtues. 

Throughout  history,  truth  has  suffered' 
under  the  prolonged  attack  of  partisan  prop- 
aganda. When  tbe  history  of  this  trsgtc  era 
has  been  written  it  will  reveal  that  many 
liberal  souls  have  died  to  advance  the  ideals 
of  truth  and  justice. 

At  no  time  In  the  annals  of  mankind  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  the  spirit  of 
tolerance.  The  tragic  faUure  to  realize  the 
essentui  necessity  for  practical  tolerance  U 
one  of  the  basic  failures  of  our  time.  Only 
the  records  of  history  will  help  all  of  us 
to  keep  our  perspective,  and  achle'e  har- 
mony and  brotherhood  among  men. 

While  Intolerance  is  running  rampant 
throughout  the  world,  we  need  more  friendly 
people,  like  those  who  flrst  pioneered  the 
Free  State  of  Maryland.  American  requires 
the  aid  of  such  people  to  guide  the  world 
to  basic  ideals. 

In  the  years  to  come  our  world  will  have 
many  hard  problems  to  solve.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  Americans  fuUy  Intend  to  have 
their  say  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  man- 
kind on  this  shrinking  planet.  Americans 
never  were  prone  to  follow  others  meekly. 
On  the  contrary,  history  records  our  people 
xisuaUy  among  the  leaders,  especially  when 
the  public  welfare  Is  Involved. 

No  matter  how  grave  the  post-war  prob- 
lems may  be,  I  am  stire  that  our  American 
sense  of  proportion  and  our  regard  for  our 
glorious  past,  wUl  see  us  through  to  vic- 
tory. Like  the  brave  pioneers  of  Maryland, 
we  shall  continue  to  do  our  task  with  char- 
acteristic American  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  most  pressing  problem  before  us  re- 
mains the  winning  of  the  war  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  save  precious  human 
lives.  That  requires  a  mighty  national  ef- 
fort and  united  harmony  on  the  home  front. 

Surely,  this  Is  no  time  for  petty,  partisan 
politics.  This  is  a  time  for  greater  national 
unity— few  greater  sacrifice  for  our  national 
Interests.  Both  winning  the  war  and  win- 
ning the  peace  are  not  partisan  objectives. 
They  are  the  all  essential  American  ob- 
jectives. They  must  be  attained  If  our  coun- 
try Is  to  conUnue  to  exist  and  prosper.  Let 
us,  therefore,  all  close  ranks  and  remain 
strongly  united  tmtil  these  vital  ends  have 
been  accomplished. 

When  the  last  gun  Is  fired  on  some  remote 
enemy  stracgbold.  we  must  still  continue  the 
for    a   Just    and   durable 
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peace.  When  we  recall  the  heartache  and 
suffering  caused  by  this  world-wide  con- 
flict, we  must  dedicate  our  lives,  our  for- 
times,  and  our  sacred  honor  to  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace.  This  requires  patience  and 
persistence — tolerance  and  time.  When  the 
people  of  the  world  fully  realize  that  tha 
public  welfare  Is  really  the  supreme  law.  we 
may  at  last  have  real  peaoe  on  earth — and 
lasting  good  will  toward  all  mankind. 


MeaniBf  of  Easter  to  This  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  30  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Meaning  of  Easter  to  This 
Day."  prepared  by  myself.  Next  Sunday 
l£  Easter  Sunday.  In  my  6  years  In 
Washington  I  have  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  springtime.  Life  seems  to  be 
expresstng  itself  through  every  channel. 
I  prepared  this  statement  at  the  request 
of  another. 

There  belnt  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  wm  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RCCOR9,  M  foUows: 

Two  thoaeaiid  yean  ago  this  eomlng  Eas- 
ter Sunday,  the  Man  ol  OalUee  walked  forth 
ftOM  tbe  tomb,  tbue  rtMrnlng  to  tlrsd.  fearful 
bMBaalty  the  oseurlng  fact  that  life  hoe 
eoattaaity. 

■seter  commemorates  that  fact.  It  is  not 
a  day  of  sorrow.  It  ts  not  a  day  when  we 
think  of  the  Croes.  But  it  is  a  day  of  vic- 
tory— a  day  of  victory  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh. 

If  we  translate  the  lesson  of  Easter  into 
our  lives  today,  our  Individual  Golgothos 
and  the  world's  Golgotha  now  being  expe- 
rienced will  have  their  Easter  morning. 

Springtime  this  year  in  Washington,  with 
Its  budding  flowers,  singing  birds,  and  evi- 
dences of  newness  of  life,  is  one  of  hope, 
fearlessness,  and  great  expectation.  We  are 
beginning  to  loose  the  heavy  weights.  We 
are  beginning  to  sense  that  no  matter  how 
weighty  the  problems,  how  long  the  Jour- 
ney is  stUl  ahead,  the  world  can,  if  It  takes 
the  lesson  of  the  first  Easter  to  heart,  find 
Its  Easter  morning  of  world  peace. 

There  are  many  factors  present  which 
argue  for  man's  inability  to  find  the  way 
out  of  man's  imposed  limitations.  Simply 
looking  at  the  factors  which  will  be  present 
at  San  Francisco,  one  might  well  say  the 
case  is  hopeless.  That  Is  Just  what  many 
said  after  Golgotha.  They  believed  that  the 
Croes  was  the  end.  that  Rome  was  all- 
powerful.^  that  the  centurion's  sword  wrote 
the  last  word.  They  saw  that  hate,  malice, 
force,  and  evil  ruled  the  world. 

Then  came  EEster  with  its  message:  "He 
Is  not  here;  He  Is  risen."  The  significance 
of  that  assurance  ts  that  It  exploded  man's 
ancient  concept  of  life,  and  death  no  longer 
was  the  victor.  The  statement.  "I  am  the 
way.  the  truth,  and  the  life."  took  on  to 
mortal  minds  added  vitality.  Not  only  was 
the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  tomb,  but 
the  Impediments  of  hate,  fear,  and  doubt 
were  rolled  away  from  men's  minds.  The 
other  statement.  "I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  took  on  added  significance  and 
power. 


Yes:  In  this  period  of  the  world's  history, 
this  Easter  brings  a  vital  promise  to  man- 
kind. The  message  of  Easter  is  one  of 
triumph,  of  victory — of  trlvunph  of  life  over 
death,  of  the  resurrection  over  the  grave,  of 
the  spirit  over  the  body.  We  know  that  as 
Jesus  rose  from  the  tomb,  so  can  we  In- 
dividually and  as  a  Nation,  break  through 
the  shackles  which  bind  us.  and  rise  from 
the  debris  of  llntlted  human  concepts. 

It  Is  this  thought  which  makes  us  say 

while  the  world  in  the  past  has  failed  In 
its  congresses  for  peace — that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  fail  now  if  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  learned  the  inner  message  of 
Easter.  They  can  rise  from  the  gra\es  of 
their  failures.  Important  as  the  mechanism 
will  be  upon  which  the  nations  may  agree. 
It  dwindles  in  significance  compared  with  the 
Importance  of  whether  or  not  there  is  the 
will  among  the  nations  to  keep  faith:  there 
Is  the  understanding  among  the  nations  of 
the  significance  of  the  Easter  message. 

You  will  remember  Jesus  taught  that, 
"This  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Tnou  hast 
jsent" — this  was  putting  life  eternal  In  the 
present  tense;  is  a  thing  of  spiritual  or  divine 
awakening:  it  is  a  matter  of  man  constantly 
working  for  the  renewal  and  the  strength 
which  comes  from  labor  in  the  Father's  vine- 
yard. 

Yes;  a.OOO  years  ago,  because  of  the  Resur- 
rection, there  broke  through  the  darkness 
of  mortal  thinking  a  gleam  of  light  which 
has  brought  to  ootuitleas  millions  the  reas- 
surance that  Ood  lives  and  He  Is  looking 
after  Kls  own:  that  our  lives  are  as  tnde- 
structlble  and  eternal  as  tbe  Potter  wbo 
node  tbetn. 


TooMrrow— The  Veterans'  WorU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  XNDLUf  A 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  29,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  I  noticed  in  the  public  press 
several  statements  quoted  from  the  vale- 
dictory address  made  by  Patrick  E.  Car- 
roll, of  West  De  Pere,  Wis.,  during  the 
gradiiation  exercises  held  in  the  Rose 
Room  of  the  Washington  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day, March  12,  1945,  of  the  first  of  two 
groups  of  handicapped  veterans  of  World 
War  No.  2,  who  had  finished  a  special- 
ized 10-week  semester  course  of  academic 
training  at  the  American  University, 
here  in  Washington.  D.  C.  after  which 
they  are  to  receive  on-the-job  placement 
training  for  a  period  of  up  to  18  months 
under  three  different  experienced  na- 
tional service  oflScers  of  the  £>isablcd 
American  Veterans;  thereupon  they 
would  be  rehabilitated  and  employed  by 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  as  full- 
time  national-service  ofiBcers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  any  veterans'  organization 
has  requested  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  grant  vocational  training  to 
handicapped  veterans  to  become  em- 
ployees of  the  sponsoring  organization. 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  under 
Public  Law  18.  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
is  authorized  to  provide  vocational  train- 


ing, and  on-the-job  placement  training 
for  handicapped  disabled  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  2.  designed  to  lead  to 
their  suitable  gainful  employment  In- 
dustrial organizations  have  heretofore, 
following  the  precedent  established  after 
World  War  No.  1.  provided  on-the-job 
placement  training  for  handicapped  vet- 
erans on  an  apprenticeship  basis. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  D.  A. 
V.  has  gone  into  this  program  in  a  big 
way,  starting  out  with  the  flrst  group  on 
October  16.  1944.  and  sponsoring  the 
enrollment,  each  10  weeks,  of  successive 
groups  of  up  to  50  handicapped  veter- 
ans, at  the  American  University,  for  the 
preliminary  academic  training  of  20 
weeks,  followed  by  their  assignment  to 
the  supervision  of  former  national  serv- 
ice oflBcers  who  learned  the  job  by  doing 
the  job.  The  D.  A.  V.  has  in  mind  to 
train  up  to  400  or  more  of  these  national 
service  officers  who  will  become  special- 
ists In  helping  other  disabled  veterans. 

Having  noted  a  few  of  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Carroll.  I  requested  my 
friend.  Millard  W.  Rice.  National  Service 
Director  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, to  furnish  me  with  a  complete 
copy  thereof.  Many  of  the  .statements 
therein  are  significant  as  representative 
of  the  viewpoint  of  at  least  a  segment 
of  returned  veterans  of  this  war  and  X 
desire  to  make  bis  remarks  available  to 
All  Members  of  ConcrCM.  Mr.  Carroll, 
Incidentally,  was  brought  up  in  Wis- 
consin, and  is  DOW  31  years  of  age;  he 
was  graduated  from  the  8t.  John's  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  Delafleld.  Win.,  and  sub- 
sequently from  the  St.  Norbert  CoUeee. 
with  a  B.  A.  degree,  specializing  in  eco- 
nomics, and  with  considerable  pre-war 
experience  as  a  salesman.  He  served  in 
Tunisia,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  and  was  dis- 
charged with  a  front-line-inciu'red  dis- 
ability on  July  25.  1S44,  with  the  rank  of 
sergeant.  Mr.  Carroll,  as  valedictorian 
of  the  first  graduating  class  from  the 
American  University  of  D.  A.  V.  national 
service  officer  candidates,  he.s  had  such 
a  background  of  education  and  experi- 
ence as  to  cause  his  observations  and 
recommendations  to  be  of  real  impor- 
tance as  indicative  of  the  feelings  of  re- 
turned veterans  of  World  War  No.  2. 
Mr.  Carroll's  valedictory  address  follows: 

On  this  day  of  graduation.  I  wish  to  extend 
on  behalf  of  the  graduation  class  our  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  help  and  encouragement. 
that  has  been  given  us  by  the  persons  who 
were  responsible  for  the  flrst  class  of  na- 
tional service  officers  who  are  to  be  graduated 
from  American  University  today.  To  the 
American  University,  to  the  disabled  Ameri- 
can veterans,  and  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, we  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity that  we  have  received. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  veteran  and  the  veteran  problem.  Tcu 
hear  It  ever3rwhere:  In  tbe  papers,  in  maga- 
zines. In  books,  and  from  the  radio  and  from 
platforms.  I  expect  to  go  to  the  movies  some 
evening  and  bear  Donald  Duck  give  his 
interpretation  of  the  G.  I.  bill.  Today  Is  the 
era  of  planners;  everyt>ody  has  a  plan,  from 
those  who  advocate  plans  for  the  veteran  to 
those  who  plan  to  supply  a  quart  of  milk  dally 
for  the  Hottentots.  "The  consensus  of  all  this 
talk,  and  it  Is  JUEt  talk_  Is  that  this  country 
faces  a  grave  veteran  problem.  It  is  a  ps^ra- 
doz,  that  the  men  who  do  all  of  the  talklnj 
about  the  veteran  problem  have  never  done 
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•ny  of  the  flighting,  and  those  who  have  dons 
the  fl^htlcg  never  do  any  of  the  talking. 

I  don't  admit  that  there  la  a  veteran  prob- 
lem, that  the  public  has  any  problem  with 
the  veteran,  but  I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
the  veteran  hca  a  problem  with  th*  public. 
That  problem  ia  the  attltucle  towards  the  dls- 
«hyi<id  ?«tanm  today. 

IV  «aBiple.  one  case,  which  illustrates 
pclnt,  happened  to  a  member  cf  oxir 
B.  a  boy  who  had  lost  a  leg  at  Guadal- 
canal, wss  car.ed  a  faker.  Another,  a  dis- 
abled veteran  who  bad  lost  a  brother  In  the 
Southwest  Pacific,  who  himself  had  cericus 
(imsliot  wounds  in  the  abdcmen.  which  tad 
nsesasttated  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  his 
digestive  trfic»,  had  this  experience:  Walking 
down  the  street  one  day  a  lady  called  to  him 
from  atiOEs  the  stra?*  end  said  "You're  a 
nice  healthy  locklnj  young  man,  why  aren't 
you  In  the  Army?"  a  third  case,  a  young 
sailor  who  had  ccrved  In  the  Pacific  for  30 
months,  who  had  taken  part  In  nine  major 
naval  engagements,  who  had  had  a  ship  stiot 
cut  f/cm  under  hUn  was  bclaj  discharged 
from  the  Nivy.  A  woman,  a  member  of  a 
national  organlr^atlon.  who  was  supposed  to 
help  the  younj  veteran  prepare  bis  applica- 
tion for  pension,  put  In  the  following  per- 
conal  observation  In  writing  on  his  claim.  "I 
don't  bei:e*.-e  this  man's  Injuries  are  service 
connected." 

Now.  I  don't  want  to  convey  the  Impress.on 
that  this  attltudf»  Is  general  among  the  pub- 
lic, although  It  wculd  be  possible  to  multiply 
these  Incidents  by  the  thousands — yes;  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  themselves 
these  events  are  not  important,  but  what  Is 
important  Is  the  fact  that  they  are  sign- 
posts and  gu'dcs  which  point  the  way  the 
wind  Is  blowing.  L  these  things  can  happen 
In  time  of  wzs,  when  the  spiiit  of  patriot- 
ism is  flaming,  what  kind  of  treatment  can 
the  veteran  expect  when  the  war  la  over  and 
the  fires  of  patrlotlrn  have  burned  low?  Let 
Ma  UU9  a  liok  at  history  and  see  just  what 
has  been  the  hJ  story  of  the  treatment  of 
Veterans. 

Afier  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  veterans 
T/ore  not  only  not  paid  any  peisicn  but  were 
cheated  and  srrindled  out  of  the  miserably 
Kr.a!l  wagM  which  they  had  earned  In  the 
Army.  Then,  m  the  year  1792.  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  veteran  had  not  been 
treated  Justly,  the  Government  granted  a 
pension  rang'.ne  frcm  OC  a  year  to  *51  a  year 
for  total  disttb.luy.  laiagme — $51  a  year  for 
total  disability. 

From  this  meR:;er  beginning  the  pensions 
were  gradually  raised  until  after  the  Civil 
War  a  veteran  wHo  had  both  legs  airputated 
c«r»w  a  pension  cf  t24  q  month.    These  con- 
ditions prevailed   until  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil   War  got   together   and   organized   the 
Urand  Army  of  the  Republic.     The  G.  A.  R. 
becaSne  very  powerful  politically— so  power- 
ful. In  fact,  thst  they  cavised  President  Har- 
rison In  1288  to  appoint  one  Corporal  Tanner 
ts  Commissioner  of  Pensions.     Tanner  had 
boasted    that    he    v.-cu:d    "drive    a    slx-mula 
team  throug.1  the  Trsii  ury."     He  did,  In  fact, 
disburse  pensions  so  freely  that  he  had  to 
be  relieved  from  oSJce  after  a  few  months. 
The  Spanish  War  veterans  ware  In  general 
accorded  tlie  same  pensions  as  the  Civil  War 
veterans.    The  World  War  No.  1  veterans  re- 
ceived a  little  more  than  previous  veterans. 
For  men  who  w-rs  totally  disabled  the  allow- 
ance was  CSO  a  month.     However,  there  was 
one  new  Innovation— World  War  No.  1  vet- 
erans were  given  a  bonus  on  discharge — the 
magntficsnt  sum  of  $60.    So  that,  if  a  vet- 
eran had  spent  18  months  cverrsas  In  combat 
dirty  he  received  a  gratuity  of  10  cents  a  day, 
not  even  the  price  of  a  good  cigar  a  day.  for 
risking  his  i:fe  in  deadly  comtat. 

That  brings  us  down  to  the  present  and 
World  War  No.  2.  What  are  the  conditions 
at  present?  It  is  true  that  the  scale  of  pen- 
Elcn  rates  has  risen  somewhat.  Today  if  % 
«teran  is  totally  disabled,  he  receives  a  pen- 
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Is  no  reason  why  the  States  should  not  re- 
main In  control  of  education,  but  we  must 


and  experience.  Hew  esn  the  civilian  urdfT- 
ttand  cuch  an  oetion?  So.  let  me  repeat,  the 
veteran  will  become  a  normal  citizen  again  If 
given  time  and  if  given  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  understanding  by  the  public. 

2.  A  program  of  cdur&tlon  Is  perhaps  one 
of  the  quickest  and  best  means  of  fciinslng 
the  veteran  back  Into  his  place  in  society. 
Eut  the  real  «joal  of  an  educatlnnr.l  prcjram 
Trust  emphasize  the  feet  that  it  is  for^  the 
purpose  of  training  the  veteran  Jor  a  Job  in 
a  highly  competitive  bi^slness  and  industrial 
world.  The  veteran  v;lll  have  certain  definite 
cbjectives  and  the  rchools  and  colleges  must 
streamline  their  ccurees  If  t>.e  veteran  Is  to 
gain  any  real  bencSt  from  education.  It  is  a 
mistalie  to  suppore  that  the  veteran  will  con- 
form to  the  standards  of  the  accdemlc  world. 
Dr.  Ro'oert  Hutchlns.  president  of  the  Unl- 
vciFity  of  Chicago,  in  a  magazine  article  In 
the  Post,  cald  that  the  G.  I.  bill  v;ould  make 
ho'jo  juneles  out  of  the  colleges.  I  heartily 
a^ree  wKh  President  Hutchlns.  Colleges  can 
and  win  become  hobo  jungles  If  the  co'leges 
do  not  F.dapt  their  curriculums  to  the  veter- 
an. Unless  college  professors  attempt  to  give 
the  veteran  a  sound,  practical  course  of  study 
Instead  cf  the  scphUtry  and  "tombstone- 
dusting"  type  which  is  now  prevalent,  educa- 
tion will  harm  the  veteran  more  than  it 
could  possibly  help  him. 

3.  Perhaps  the  most  beneficial  aid  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  veteran  will  be  his  em- 
ployment at  the  hljihest  level  of  hl3  abilities, 
A  job.  which  will  make  the  most  of  the  vet- 
cram's  capabilities.  Is  vitally  necetsary  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  veteran  into  society.  Tha 
disabled  veteran  especially  needs  the  therapy 
of  knowing  that  he  can  take  his  place  as  a 
iissful  and  self-supporting  member  of  society. 
There  should  be  a  course  of  inctruetlcn  made 
available  to  all  employers  to  ehow  them  that 
disabled  veterans  can  perform  a  useful  job, 
not  on  the  basis  of  charity,  but  on  a  basis  of 
real  merit. 

4.  Finally,  In  any  program,  one  must  come 
to  a  consideration  of  the  legislation  V7hlch 
has  and  should  be  passed.    There  have  been 
laws  which  have  raised  the  pension  rates; 
such  laws  are  rll  right  Insofar  as  they  go,  but 
they  don't  entirely  solve  the  problem.     An 
attempt  was  made  to  do  this  with  the  pas- 
sage of  Pu'ollc  Law  No.  18  and  Public  Law  No. 
2i3.   Ecventy-elshth    Congi-css.     Public   Law 
18  is,  as  a  great  many  of  you  know,  the  vo- 
cational-training program  for  disabled  vet- 
erans.   In  most  respects  Public,  IG,  is  a  fine 
thing,  althouch  the  training  allowance  for 
the  most  part   Is    quite   Inadequate.     Now, 
re  come  to  the  consideration  cf  Public.  348, 
the  so-called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights.     A  great 
many  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  seem 
to  think  that  the  G.  I.  bUl  solves  all  of  the 
veterans'  problems.     What  a  sad  awakening 
those  people  have  In  store  for  themselves. 
The  G.  I.  bill  Is  one  of  the  greatest  hidden 
ball  of  tricks  of  all  time.     It  has  two  main 
provisions — the  educational  benefits  and  the 
loan    provisions.     A    veteran    who    goes    to 
school   under  the  regulations  of  the   G.  I. 
blU  receives  $50  per  month  if  single,  $75  a 
month  if  married  or  with  minor  children. 
How  any  veteran  will  be  able  to  go  to  cchool 
on  $60  a  month  with  the  present  high  coet 
cf  living  Is  beyond  my  comprehension.    The 
sum  of  675  a  month  for  a  married  roan  with 
a  family  of  children  Is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be 
laughable.    I  doubt  If  10  percent  of  the  men 
eligible  to  educational  benefits  will  be  finan- 
cially able  to  afford  to  go  to  school  under  the 
G.  I.  bill.    In  regard  to  the  loan  provision* 
of  the  bUl,  a  prominent  New  York  banker 
referred  to  them  not  as  a  bUl  of  rights,  but 
as  a  bill  of  lading.     In  order   to  obtain  • 
loan,  a  veteran  must  have  such  qualificatlona 
as  would  enable  him  to  borrow  from  a  private 
banker,  four  or  five  times  the  amount  which 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  Government.       What 
should  have  been  Jhe  most  Important  part  of 
the  O.  I.  bill  Is  only  hinted  at— I  refer  to  the 
mention  of  an  adjtisted  compensation,  more 
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commonly  known  as  «  bonus.  The  bonus  is 
the  only  Just  aitd  fair  means  of  adequately 
compensating  the  veteran.  Such  a  bonus 
could  be  used  to  gain  an  education,  to  start 
a  business,  or  as  a  nest  egg  for  the  future. 
But.  It  should  be  given  now  when  it  will  be 
of  the  maximum  amount  of  help  In  rehabili- 
tation of  the  veteran,  not  15  cr-  30  years  from 
now.  when  the  need  for  rehabilitation  will 
have  passed.  The  ptassage  at  a  bonus  Is  in- 
evitable— are  we  going  to  once  again  liave  a 
policy  of  "too  much,  too  late,  and  to  the 
wrong  people." 

Today  It  is  possible  to  start  a  rehabUlta- 
tion  program  for  the  veteran  that  will  be 
Impossible  later.  The  period  from  the  end 
of  the  war  and  (or  6  years  thereafter  is  the 
crucial  time.  V/hatevcr  Is  left  imdone  then 
can  never  be  accomplished. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  the  veteran  in- 
dividually, for  the  need  of  Justice  lor  the 
veteran  as  an  individual,  but  It  aeems  to  me 
there  Is  a  broader  and  deeper  significance  to 
the  picture  than  that— the  Influence  that 
the  veteran  will  exert  on  the  Nation  in  the 
future. 

Tomorrow  will  be  a  veterans'  world:  it  will 
be  a  world  run  by  veterans  for  veterans. 
Whether  you  like  it  or  not.  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  inevitable  that  the  veterans  will  be  cur 
future  leaders.  There  will  arise  after  the 
war.  either  from  one  of  the  existing  vet- 
eran organizations  or  from  a  new  organiza- 
tion, the  most  powerful  political  veteran 
group  this  country  has  ever  known.  This 
group  will  make  the  O.  A.  R.  seem  trivial  by 
comparison  If  each  of  the  veterans,  some 
fifteen  million  strong,  can  influence  four 
people,  Jtist  in  his  immediate  family,  then 
they  will  have  a  potential  vote  of  sixty  mil- 
lion; truly  a  tremendous  political  force. 
Such  a  group  could  become  the  greatest 
slng'e  pressure  group  in  this  country — a 
constructive  or  a  destructive  force. 

The  veterans  will  be  the  husband?  and 
fathers  of  a  coming  generation.  As  the  heads 
of  the  future  families  they  can  exert  a  ter- 
rific influence  on  their  children,  yes,  on  their 
children's  children.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
the  effects  of  this  present  war  will  pass  away 
when  the  last  shot  has  been  fired.  One  hun- 
dred years  from  now  f»ocloloei8tfi  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  social  changes  back  to  World 
War  No.  2. 

The  veterans  will  gradually,  and  I  believe 
Inevitably,  become  the  leaders  In  business, 
in  industry.  In  labor,  in  politics  and  In 
government.  They  will  become  our  doctora. 
our  lawyei-s.  our  teachers,  our  profeeeional 
men,  and  our  elected  Government  ofilclals. 
It  Lb  from  the  veteran  group  that  we  will 
derive  the  majors  of  our  cities,  our  State 
governors,  our  Congressmen,  and.  If  we  fol- 
low the  precedent  of  history,  the  veteran 
group  will  even  furnish  this  country  with  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Truly  the  picture  is  full  of  potentUllties; 
for  the  constructive  good  of  this  cotmtry  or 
as  a  destructive  force.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  worst  side  of  the  picture  first.  If  the 
18,000.000  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment  as  the  veterans  of 
other  wars;  if  they  carry  over  into  civilian 
life,  the  bitterness  and  hates  of  their  army 
experience;  if  they  are  not  asslmUated  into 
the  social  and  economic  life  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible; 
if  they  fall  to  take  their  place  as  leaders  of 
the  family,  of  Industry,  of  labor,  and  of 
government,  then  this  country  will  be  • 
••howling  mess"  in  26  years. 

And.  what  kind  of  a  heritage  of  leadership 
can  the  veteran  look  back  u]x>n7  In  the  last 
26  years,  this  country  has  had  two  major 
world  wars  and  the  greatest  and  most  pro- 
longed depression  ihls  country  has  ever 
known.  Do  we  want  the  same  kind  of  a 
future?  Today,  thii  ccimtry  faces  a  need 
for  leaders  as  never  before,  and  it  is  from 
the  veteran  group  that  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row must  come. 


Let  us  qtilckly  nm  over  some  ol  the  prob- 
lems it  will  be  necessary  to  solve  in  the  post- 
war era: 

1.  One  problem  will  be  to  enforce  a  lasting 
peace.  Even  today,  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
seeds  of  a  source  of  probable  discord.  After 
the  men  who  will  write  the  peace  terms  will 
have  paised  from  the  picture,  other  leaders. 
veteran  leaders  will  be  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  enlorcing  the  peace  and  policing  the 
world. 

2.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this  country 
wiU  need  60.000.000  jobs  In  the  poet-war 
era.  This  it  a  vital  quesUon;  who  is  going 
to  provide  those  60.000,0C0  Jobs.  WUl  private 
industry?  Will  tht  Ooverrmaent  have  to  do 
It?  A  very  grave  problem  seems  to  me  to 
be — whether  the  capitalistic  system  as  we 
know  It  can  survive  or  whether  it  will  fail 
and  Its  funcUons  will  have  to  be  taken  over 
by  some  system  of  state  socialism?  That  is 
a  problem  for  the  veteran. 

3.  What  part  is  labcv  going  to  play  in  the 
years  follcwing  the  war?  Are  the  obvious 
abuses  of  labor  and  its  leaders  going  to  be 
checked  or  are  they  going  on  their  way  un- 
restrained by  any  regulations. 

4.  In  the  political  ^>bere  there  has  been 
some  great  changes  in  the  pest  few  decades. 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Quvernnaent  to  perform 
duties  and  functions  that  were  formerly  the 
prerogative  of  the  State  governmenU.  of 
private  industry,  and  of  Individual*.  Uore 
and  more  by  regulation  and  restriction  the 
National  Government  has  taken  a  trend  to- 
ward socialism,  in  its  best  sense. 

During  the  present  war  this  tendency  has 
been  tremendously  speeded  up.  One  notable 
example  Is  the  current  work-or-flght  bill. 
Such  legislation  would  have  been  unthought 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Do  we  want  this  trend 
to  continue?  This  Is  another  problem  for 
the  veteran. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
leaders  of  the  future  will  encounter.  They 
are  going  to  be  faced  by  veteran  leaders. 
Now  is  the  time  that  the  public  has  an  op- 
portunity to  shape  and  mold  the  course  of 
future  events.  Any  prcgram  for  the  veteran 
must  be  organized  now.  After  the  war  will 
be  too  late. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  St.  Peter. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church 
In  Borne,  the  eariy  Christians  were  being 
persecuted  and  killed  by  the  Romans.  St. 
Peter,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  became  so  dis- 
couraged that  he  fled  from  the  etty.  And. 
as  he  was  leaving  the  city,  he  heard  a  voice 
coming  to  him  from  out  of  the  clouds  say- 
ing "Quo  vadls?"  St.  Peter  stopped  and  be- 
gan to  reconsider  his  flight,  and  turned  back 
to  the  city  to  resume  his  former  position. 

Today  the  public  Is  faced  with  a  choice. 
They  are  at  the  fork  in  the  road  so  far  as 
the  treatment  of  veterans  is  concerned.  One 
road  leads  to  destruction  and  chaos;  the 
other  to  the  traditional  way  of  American 
IL'e. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  oublic  this  one 
question — "Quo  vadisr* — •'Whither  art  thou 
going?" 


Compalsory  Military  Trunin^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  T7TSH 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  30  ilecrislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  IS).  1945 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  to  have  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  prepared 


by  myself,  which  appears  In  th*  April 
numbCT  of  Reader's  Scope  on  the  subject 
What  Shall  We  Do  About  Compulsory 
Military  Training? 

There  being  no  ohiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows : 

WHAT   SBAIX   WX   DO    ABOTTT  COMPTTLSOaT 
MILrrART  TKAININC? 

(By  EI.BBT  D  Thomas.  United  Sutes  Sena- 
tor from  Utah) 
At  this  moment,  we  Americans  are  dtecuss- 
ing  propoaals  for  the  training  of  our  youth 
In  the  post-war  period.  The  Prttklant.  the 
War  Department,  the  American  Legion,  pri- 
vate citizens  and  many  Members  of  Congre« 
have  expressed  varied  opinions  as  to  the  need 
for  an  over-all  program  which  will  prepare 
ttie  young  men  and  women  of  tlie  Nation  to 
serve  as  a  powerful  shield  against  aggression. 
The  War  Department  offered  a  concrete  and 
deUiled  plan  for  universal  military  training, 
as  the  basis  for  a  cltlaen  army  and  as  a 
guarantee  of  national  security  and  future 
world  peace. 

I  am,  of  course,  in  favor  of  all  measuree 
neceeeary  for  maintaining  the  naUonal  se- 
curity. The  logic  of  our  recent  history  polnU 
inescapably  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  vouth 
traimng.  Twice  within  the  past  3  decades, 
the  United  States  has  been  forced  into  a 
war.  In  1917  and  again  in  1941,  precious  time 
was  lost  while  an  adequate  armed  force  was 
trained  for  defense  and  ultimate  victory. 

We  must  not  again  be  caught  virtually 
unprepared. 

Uixier  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  194-0 
approximately  ia.000,000  young  men  and 
women  have  been  mentally  and  physicaliy 
fitted  for  war.  This  process  has  been  slow. 
In  iU  early  stages,  volunteer  enlistmenu  di- 
luted the  universal  and  therefore  the  com- 
pletely democratic  character  of  selection. 
Even  now.  age  and  health  standards  vary 
among  varioiis  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

MOTeover.  examination  of  draftees  has  re- 
sulted in  the  rejection  for  physical  unfitness 
of  60  percent  of  our  youth  in  some  sections 
of  the  country:  even  in  States  with  the  high- 
est health  standards,  at  least  22  percent  of 
men  called  have  been  rejected  because  of 
disabilities. 

Furthermore,  many  miillons  of  those  ac- 
oepted  have  ^}ent  long  months  learning 
everything  from  readmg  and  writing  to  radar. 

Inadequate  health  and  educational  sUnd- 
ards  have  therefore  reduced  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  our  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
and  have  added  to  the  wars  coet  in  time, 
money,  and  human  lives. 

I  believe  that  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  national  civilian  health  and  edu- 
cation program  Is  an  eesentisi  element  in 
maintaining  national  security,  both  now  and 
In  the  futiu-c. 

This  war  has  exposed  serious  defects  in 
the  physical  condition  of  our  young  men  and 
women.  It  has  made  us  realize  tlie  neces- 
sity of  establishing  and  m£.int£an£ng  higher 
health  standards,  both  as  a  factor  in  indi- 
vidual happinetis  and  in  national  security. 
The  time  to  correct  faulty  vision,  to  save 
sound  teeth,  to  eliminate  defects,  and  to 
arrest  tendencies  toward  disease,  is  in  earliest 
childhood.  A  compinihenslvt  national  health 
program.  condiKted  with  special  thorough- 
ness during  childhood  and  adolescence,  and 
available  to  all,  will  provide  the  Nation  with 
stronger  sinews  for  security. 

The  war  has  brought  into  sharp  focus  the 
necessity  for  a  broadened  educational  pro- 
gram with  emphasis  on  civic,  cultural,  and 
vocatioiud  fields.  It  is  a  shameful  blot  upon 
our  educational  system  that  young  men 
have  been  rejected  by  the  armed  forces  be- 
cause they  could  not  read  the  simplest 
orders.  Today  educators  are  confronted 
with   48   policies   in   the   «   States.    There 
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Is  no  reason  why  tb«  States  shoiild  not  re- 
main Id  control  of  education,  but  we  must 
fight  Illiteracy  by  giving  aid  to  those  State* 
which  are  unable  to  provide  adequate  school* 
and  teachers. 

I  advocate  a  program  of  education  for  all 
American  youth  as  an  Indispensable  element 
In  national  security. 

Will  £uch  a  program  be  too  expensive?  X 
have  been  accused  of  wanting  to  spend  money 
solely  for  the  sake  of  spending  money.  The 
soldlfri'  education  bill,  which  I  offered  to 
Congress,  has  been  Incorporated  Into  the 
O.  I.  bill  of  rights.  If  returned  veterans 
cf  this  war  are  entitled  to  educational  bene- 
flta,  then  the  youth  of  the  futtjrc.  who  may 
a!so  be  the  guardians  of  the  Nation's  security, 
should  aUo  receive  such  aid.  As  for  the 
cost — If  1. COO. 000  ex-soldlers,  each  with  a 
wife  and  one  child,  should  apply  for  educa- 
tional rights  under  the  present  law  and  ex- 
prew  the  inUmtlon  of  attending  the  most 
expensive  university  In  the  country,  the  total 
cost  would  be  less  than  that  of  2  days  of  the 
precent  war.  A  similar  educational  program, 
cvatlable  to  a  1.  would  shorten  the  length  of 
time  required  for  training  for  any  futtire 
war,  and  coneequently  reduce  Its  cost. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  no  purely  military 
training  program  cculd  supply  these  essen- 
t'al  health  s'ld  educational  services.  Prom 
the  health  standpoint  I  do  not  believe  that 
ptir*ly  mlllta*y  training,  concentrated  in  a 
single  year,  could  accomplish  what  health 
experts  would  achieve  by  building  the  physi- 
cal fltnesB  of  ell  our  youth  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  manliood.  On  educational  grounds 
Z  do  not  believe  that  a  purely  military  train- 
ing prc^am  couM  render  services  comparable 
to  that  whicli  would  be  provided  by  trained 
e<:ucators  In  ichools  and  colleges. 

The  admlaitratlon  of  any  program  of  na- 
tional security  shotild  be  entru'sted  to  thooe 
who  are  prcfeeslonally  competent.  The 
health  progr»m  shotild  be  carried  cut  by 
health  experts.  The  educational  program 
rhould  be  carried  cut  by  educational  experts. 
If  we  adopt  a  military  program,  It  should  b» 
carried  cut  tr,  military  experts. 

Mllltarv  education  as  such  Is  an  essential 
part  of  civic,  cultural,  and  vocational  train- 
ing People  think  In  a  groove.  War  Is  com- 
plex. War  moves  too  fast  for  groove  think- 
ing The  way  to  national  security  is  to  build 
healthy,  skilled  men  and  women — and  to  train 
them  not  only  in  traditional  and  contem- 
porary military  techniques  but  also  for  all 
the  infinite  demands  of  modern  warfare. 

Our  present  Army  Is  not  only  a  fighting 
unit.  It  Is  thf!  world's  neatest  Industrial  or- 
ganisation, tho  finest  merchandising  outfit  in 
history,  an  army  not  only  of  soldiers  but  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  Nothing  in  the  business 
world  equals  1;.  It  was  not  evolved  by  Army 
men.  but  by  our  citizenry  as  a  whole.  In  ad- 
dition to  8o!dl«?rs.  the^rmy  of  the  future  will 
r^d  ee'entlEti.  merchandising  men,  trans- 
portation expi>rts,  mathematicians,  meteor- 
electrical  engineers,  and  all  th« 
of  other  kinds  of  specialists  re- 
q'j'rcd  In  t^e  complex  modem  world. 

An  army  conscripted  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  ptirely  military  training  would  be  as 
IneJcctlre  as  the  French  Army  was  In  1940. 
If  we  had  had  such  an  army  In  1939.  It  would 
undoubtedly  i.&ve  been  equipped  with  .75- 
millimeter  gur.s  and  Springfield  rifles  of  the 
1913  type.  In  cur  minds  would  have  been 
rmtcdded  the  \!aglnot  line  psychology  which 
helped  dra^  France  to  her  downfall. 

Any  lonj-n.nge  security  system  worthy 
of  faith  will  have  elements  of  weaknees  or 
strength.  Bu;  an  army  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  consi.'ripta  with  a  brief  period  of 
purely  milltaiy  training  wotiJd  lack  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  techniques  upon  whicli 
the  security  ol  a  wartime  army  rests. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  problem 
of  national  se<  urity  Is  not  a  matter  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  alone.  I  am  net  convinced 
aj  yet  that   our  national  security  requires 
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applied  universally — 
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At   the    same    time 


I  believe  that  any  such 
it  has  been  described, 
of  conscription  can  be 
xemptions  have  been 
Service  Act  in  time  of 


war  and  would  xuidoi^tedly  be  made  during 
•  period  of  peace. 


I   shall   continue   to 


study  the  question  oil  compulsory  post-war 
military  training  witii  an  oi>en  mind.  If  I 
become  convinced  that  such  a  program  Is 
necessary  to  the  besi;  interests  of  national 
83curlty  over  a  long  period,  I  shall  support 
such  a  program.  [ 

In  the  meantime.  I  advocate  a  continuance 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  after  the  pres- 
ent war  to  maintain  tlie  strength  of  whatever 
peacetime  army  and  navy  the  Nation  re- 
quires. To  this  law  should  be  added  a  na- 
tional health  and  edi  catlonrl  program  such 
as  I  have  outlined.  ;  visualize  ruch  a  pro- 
gram as  placing  the  n  (sponslljillty  for  choos- 
ing candidates  for  military  training  In  the 
hands  of  civilian  draijt  boards,  as  at  present. 

In  this  way  the  health  program  would  not 
be  Interrupted  by  tie  necessity  for  a  ftill 
year  of  military  trailing.  Instead,  military 
trainees  could  atten(  camps  to  study  and 
master  the  purely  n  llltary  aspects  of  tha 
general  sectirity  program  during  vacations. 
While  In  school,  they  would  acquire  that  in- 
valuable esprit  de  cor]  »s  which  Is  vital  to  mil- 
itary morale. 

Their  military  tranlng.  In  other  words, 
would  not  lie  apart  from  the  general  area 
of  their  Interests  and  activities,  but  would 
be  an  Integral  part  ol  their  lives. 

A3  for  the  operatlin  of  such  a  military 
program.  It  should,  o  [  counic,  be  conducted 
by  military  men.  It  s  lould  ii-'so  envisage  the 
Etrengthenlng  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
several  States,  with  Increased  opportunities 
for  the  advancement  to  olHcershlp  of  Na- 
tional Guards  men.  "his  policy  would  make 
the  National  Guard  i  lore  popular. 

Backing  up  the  central  corps  of  trained 
military  men  would  le  crgaalzed  reserves  of 
veterans  of  the  preser  t  war  and  the  healthy, 
educated,  basically  trained  youth  of  the  Na- 
tion, who  woulf"  be  called  upon  in  emer- 
gencies to  swell  the  armed  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Against  such  a  for;e  no  aggressor  would 
dare  move  to  attacl:  our  actional  security. 
It  would  be  a  people'ii  army,  In  fact  as  well 
as  in  name. 
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Mr.  BUSHFIELD, 
the  huge  number  ol 
ing   to   tills  country 


problem  of  community  service  is  an  in- 


creasingly Importan 


{legislative  day  of 
16),  1945 


Mr.  President,  to 

servicemen  return- 

every  month   the 


one.    Dr.  Harry  J. 


Carman,  of  New  Yok,  ha.s  made  a  sur- 
vey of  that  situation,  ard  presents  a 
very  enlightening  firopofal  for  com- 
munity service,  advdcating  a  purely  vol- 
untary set-up  In  th4  various  communi- 
ties of  our  land. 

I  ask  unanimous  cA)nsent  that  the  sur- 
vey be  printed  In  tl^e  ApiJcndlx  of  the 
Rzcosj). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RzpoRT  OF  Ds.  Harrt  J.  Cakman,  Chairman  or 
THK  Spbcial  CoMMrrm  Appointed  by  thb 
Honorable  Fiorzixo  H.  LaGuakdia,  Submit- 
TiNO  THK  Davis  Proposal  fob  a  Service  Ckn- 
Fos  Veterans  and  Was  Workzsis 


1.  The  proposal  designs  to  bring  together 
In  the  local  community,  as  a  community- 
sponsored  function,  forces  intending  to  pro- 
vide special  serrices  for  relocation,  readjust- 
ment, and  rehabilitation. 

2.  It  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  existing  fa- 
cilities primarily;  to  avoid  duplication;  to 
provide  appropriate  supplementary  servlcea 
only. 

3.  It  calls  for  grouping  and  coordinating 
existing  services  under  an  administrator  for 
more  economic  and  effective  service. 

4.  It  makes  no  attempt  to  provide  services 
which  supersede  private  enteT3rl£e.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  activity  is  the  essence  of 
cooperation  between  public  service  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  so  as  to  speed  up  and  maxi- 
mize the  Individual's  opportunities  for  re- 
habilitation in  the  transition  period. 

5.  The  services  are  designed  for  both  vet- 
erans and  war  workers.  The  Impact  at  the 
war's  end  will  fall  directly  upon  both  groups. 
If  rehabilitation  faculties  are  extended  to  one 
group  only,  the  probable  unemployment  and 
loss  of  income  in  the  second  group  spreads 
and  is  reflected  throughout  the  entire  com- 
munity, tending  to  reduce  instead  of  stimu- 
late employment  in  those  areas  not  directly 
affected  at  the  outset.  Furthermore,  thoae 
who  have  retained  their  employment  and 
income  must  face  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  less  fortunate  unemployed, 
either  directly  or  by  making  heavier  tax  con- 
tributions to  a  government  acting  in  their 
behalf.  In  other  words,  taxes  may  have  to  be 
increased  while  Income  Is  diminishing.  Con- 
versely, as  full  employment  is  approached, 
aggregate  Income  Is  higher  and  the  relative 
tax  is  smaller.  Thus  the  promotion  of  fuU 
employment  not  only  carries  with  it  direct 
benefit  to  taxpayers  and  all  of  New  York'e 
citizens  but  it  is  basic  to  the  welfare  of  the 
veteran  himself. 

6.  Plnally,  experience  has  Indicated  that 
within  a  wide  range,  the  needs  of  both  vet- 
erans and  war  workers  are  Identical.  It  Is, 
therefore,  both  economically  and  adminis- 
tratively feasible  to  set  up  one  organization 
to  serve  both  functions. 

For  the  committee: 

Habst  J.  Carman. 

Chairman. 
Committee  members:  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Coul- 
ton.  Dr.  J.  Edmund  Woods.  Mr.  Edward  May- 
man,  Mr.  George  P.  Plggott,  Jr.,  Dr.  Walter 
A.  Knlttle,  Mr.  Louis  Bennet,  Mr.  William  C. 
Davis  Mr.  WUlIam  Pinkie.  Miss  Winifred 
Fisher,  Dr.  John  A.  P.  Millet. 

PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  OPXRA- 
TTON  OP  A  COMMtTNrrr-SPONSORED  CENTER  OF 
INFORMATION,  BEFEnJUL,  AND  SERVICE  TO  VIT- 
ESANS    AND    WAR    WORKERS 

(By  William  C.  Davis,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  City  College  of  New  York) 
In  accordance  with  the  mayor's  request,  a 
study  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  mayor  In  his  provision  of  timely  and 
suitable  means  of  aiding  veterans  and  others 
•displaced  by  the  war  to  be  restored  to  normal 
civilian  life.    The  restilta  of  this  study,  the 
recommendations  based  thereon,  and   their 
adaptation  to  the  site  of  500  Park  Avenue 
follow: 

The  results  of  the  study  reveal: 

1.  The  direct  impact  of  the  war's  concltislon 
wlU  fall  principally  upon  two  groups,  vet- 
erans of  the  armed  forces  and  war  workers. 

2.  The  general  welfare  justifies  provision 
«f  facilities  for  both  group*. 
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S.  There  is  a  need  for  commvmity-sponsored 
efforts  to  alleviate  dislocation  arising  out  of 
conclusion  of  the  i/ar. 

4.  Existing  public  and  private  agencies  cover 
the  principal  field  Df  need,  but  can  Improve 
their  services  by  coordination  and  some 
complementary  facllties  piovided  by  the  city 
cl  New  York. 

With  these  cons  derations  in  mind,  your 
committee  recommends  thu  establishment  at 
500  Park  Avenue  of  a  veterans- war  workers 
cente.-.  Such  a  cecter  wlU  have  three  objec- 
tives: 

1 .  To  afford  the  cl  ty's  vet«*rans  information, 
assistance,  and  advice  with  respect  to  their 
rights  under  the  law,  educational  and  em- 
ployment opporturJUee.  and  special  social 
services  available  to  assls-;  them  and  their 
families  in  finding  progres.>ave  restoration  to 
a  normal  clvUlan  llle  In  thtj  community;  and 

2.  To  provide  Jlmllar  benefits  to  the 
thousands  of  war  workers  who  gave  up  ci- 
vilian purstiits  to  <nter  war  production  and 
^ho  are  in  equal  nted  of  a-'islstance  In  secur- 
ing a  permanent  fcothold  In  peacetime  pro- 
duction to  secure  the  future  for  themselves 
and  their  famUies  in  the  community;  and 

3.  To  facUltate  these  objectives  by  group- 
ing and  coordinatlixg  key  lervlces  and  bene- 
fits provided  by  pabllc  and  private  service 
agencies  and  to  provide  such  supplementary 
services  as  appear  to  be  ne<!essary  and  appro- 
priate according  to  the  alms  of  the  program 
in  the  face  of  developing  aiid  changing  needs 
so  as  to  minimize  the  detaU  and  time  of  re- 
habilitation. 

The  center  shall  be  charged  with: 

1.  Collection  of  data  ar.d  information  as 
to  the  facilities,  services,  arid  employment 
opportunities  available  to  veterans  and 
others  displaced  through  oantrlbutlon  to  the 
war  effort. 

2.  Provision  of  a  centra;  contact  between 
500  Park  Avenue  and  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  responsible  lor  si>eclal  servicee 
to  veterans  and  displaced  war  workers. 

3.  Providing  a  central  location  appropri- 
ately staffed  to  furnish  aid  to  veterans  and 
war  workers  In  obtaining  benefits  under  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  and  readjustment  to  clvU 
life. 

4.  Providing  such  suppl  smentary  servlcea 
to  veterans  and  war  workers  as  are  not  pro- 
vided by  Federal,  State,  or  private  agencies 
but  which  arise  out  of  the  set  of  conditions 
peculiar  to  New  York  City. 

5.  Setting  up  and  maintidning  a  reference 
library  of  all  laws,  regtilations,  and  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  veterans. 

6.  Providing  the  mayor  with  such  reports 
on  the  activities  of  the  center  and  recom- 
mendations thereon  as  the  mayor  shaU  re- 
quest. 

The  key  agencies  to  be  giouped  and  coor- 
dinated at  the  cent43r  and  i-heir  services  are 
as  follows:  ' 

Federal  agencies: 

1.  Veterans'  Administration: 

(a)  Pensions,  claims,  ln:}urance,  appeals, 
etc. 

2.  U.  S.  Employment  Service: 

(a)  Job    co'insellriLg   and   placement. 

(b)  Selective  placement  for  the  disabled. 
8.  Selective  Service: 

(a)  Reemployment  aid. 

4.  Veterans'  Service  Center: 

(a)  Diagnostic  and  consiJtation  service— 

(1)  Medical  and  psychiatric  problems. 

(2)  Personal,  financial,  and  famUy  prob- 
lems. 

(3)  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

(4)  Loans,  btisinesses,  pr-orlties,  etc. 

(b)  Miscellaneous  information. 

(c)  Referral  to  community  agencies. 

6.  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

(a)  Farm  counselling. 


'  See  appendix  Z. 


6.  United  States  Civil  Service  Conuolaelcm 
(on  staff  of  Veterans'  Service  Center) : 

(a)  CotmseUing  and  placinc  In  IMeral 
ClvU  Service. 

(b.  Establishing  veterans'  preference  for 
Federal  ClvU  Service. 

State  agencies: 

1.  Division  of  placement  and  xmemploy- 
ment  insurance. 

(a)  Readjtistment  allowance  (Federal  ben- 
efits) . 

(b)  Unemployment  Insurance  (SUte  ben- 
efits). 

2.  Division  of  vocational  rehabUltatlon  (on 
staff  of  Veterans'  Service  Center) . 

(a)  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

3.  Industrial,  commercial,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

(a)  Business  opportunities  and  counseling. 

4.  CivU  service. 

(a)  Cotinseling  and  placement  In  State 
ClvU  service. 

(b)  Establishing  veterans'  preference  for 
State  ClvU  service. 

New  York  City  agencies: 

1.  Department  of  public  welfare,  veterans* 
;.    division. 

(a)  Temporary  financial  aid. 

(b)  Case  work  services  to  individual  and 
family. 

2.  Municipal  clvU  service  commission. 

(a)  Counseling  and  placement  in  New  York 
City  ClvU  service. 

(b)  Establishing  veterans'  preference  In 
New  York  City  civil  service. 

3.  Board  of  education;  board  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

(a)  Educational  consultation  and  aid  in 
admission  and  matriculation. 

(b)  Aptitude  tests  and  vocational  constil- 
tatlon . 

4.  Board  of  health. 

(a)  Bureau  of  tropical  disease*, 

(b)  First  aid  gervices. 

(c)  Clinics  (information). 
6.  Housing  vacancy  bureau, 
(a)  Housing  service. 

6.  New  York  City  department  of  commerce. 
Private  agencies: 

1.  Veterans'  and  other  organizations. 

(a)  Power  of  attorney — pension  claims, 
appeals. 

(b)  Aid  in  appealing  types  of  discharge. 

(c)  Certification  of  veterans'  relief. 

2.  Mayor  LaGuardla's  business  advisory 
committee. 

(a)  Business  counseling. 

8.  Cultural  and  art  organlaitlons. 

These  agency  services,  stanmarized  with 
respect  to  function,  would  cover  the  foUow- 
Ing  areas: 

1.  Retraining  and  rehabilitation. 

2.  Employment  and  reemployment. 
8.  Education. 

4.  Personal  and  family  problems,  Including 
medical  and  financial. 
6.  Legal  rights  and  benefit*. 

6.  Business  and  loans. 

7.  Housing. 

Activation  of  these  recommendations  will 
require  an  organized  over-all  administrative 
department  and  a  policy-making  committee. 

1.  Committee. 

2.  Director  and  staff. 

(a)  Administrative  department*:  (1)  Liai- 
son service;  (2)  research;  (3)  public  rela- 
tions and  information. 

The  following  are  general  recommenda- 
tions as  to  policy: 

1.  Policy  committee  of  seven  to  determine 
over-all  policy  of  operation  of  center  and, 
among  other  things,  to  aid  in  the  selection  of. 

2.  Advisory  committee,  to  be  appointed  by 
mayor. 

3.  Clear  definition  of  authority  of  director 
and  his  staff.' 
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4.  Administrative  agreement*  to  be  wcffked 
out  between  eenter  end  ageneiee  repreeent«>d 
In  center.* 

8.  Integration  of  all  services  in  center 
under  leedenhip  and  over-all  direction  of 
director.  This  is  to  be  a  cardinal  principle 
In  the  operation  of  the  center. 

6.  Over-aU  administrative  set-up  to  be 
financed  by  city  of  New  York. 

7.  Agencies  at  center  to  finance  their  own 
operations,  except  for  light,  heat,  and  cxis- 
todial  service*.  Telephone  expenses  to  be 
apportioned  on  basis  of  ration  of  outgoing 
calls  to  total  cost  of  telephone  service,  in- 
cluding telephone  rental  charges  and  tele- 
phone operators'  salaries. 

8.  Services  to  be  provided  at  the  center 
shall  not  duplicate  existing  services  already 
functioning  well  in  the  community. 

9.  The  center  itself  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  act  as  an  agent  for  any  individual  in  filing 
claims  for  benefits  under  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law. 

10.  Any  food  dispensed  on  premises  shall  be 
paid  for,  on  a  low  cost  basis.  There  should 
be  no  free  meal  handouts.  The  mayor  sug- 
gests that  this  should  be  checked  with  the 
Red  Cross  to  see  if  It  agrees. 

11.  The  general  reception  room  on  main 
floor  to  be  handled  by  veteran*'  service  center 
staff. 

12.  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Job  to  be 
done,  its  uncertain  duration,  its  changing 
ecope  and  direction,  etc..  the  over-all  admin- 
istrative staff  should  be  selected,  at  least  at 
the  outset,  without  regard  to  municipal  civil 
service  requirements. 

A  proposed  budget  for  the  over-all  admin- 
istrative staff  is  set  forth  below.  The  salary 
schedules  are  set  at  a  level  that  will  Justify 
both  professional  and  highly  competent  non- 
professional personnel  undertaking  the  work. 
Great  credit  to  the  community  will  arise  out 
of  proper  coordinatlcm  of  this  program  and 
outstanding  service  to  the  public.  But  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  superior  per- 
eonnel.  While  it  may  be  suggested  that  thi* 
same  principle  will  apply  normally  to  any 
field  it  Is  particularly  significant  for  this  ac- 
tivity not  merely  because  the  undertaking 
Is  a  public  service  but  also  because  it  deals 
with  strained  and  perplexed  personalities. 
There  is  thus  a  dual  responsibility  in  dealing 
with  this  particular  segment  of  our  society 
which  demands  that  the  staff  be  qualified  to 
render  service  with  both  a  sympathetic 
tmderstandlng  of  human  need  and  the  ana- 
lytical expertness  of  professional  grade. 

Annual  budget 


(1)  FBBSOKAL  BKRVKB 

A.  ProfMislona!  and  sdmlnls- 
irstlve: 

1.  Director  (I) 

2.  AsUtant   director 

(1) 

8.  Assistant  directors 
(3) 

4.  CbM  of  Reseaitb 
(I) 

fi.  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion Perriw  (1).. 

6.  Chief    of    Liaisoa 

Service*  (1) 

7.  Assistant  business 

nianagrr  (1) 

8.  Lihmrtaai  (3) 

9.  Recreation   tuper- 

visors  (2) 

10.  Research  MsisUnts 

(5).— :....- 

11.  Liaison   sstlBtaatc 

(«- 

13.  InformatioB  sssist- 
anu  (6) 


Salary  ranre 


Salaries 

(ooin- 

puted 

at  total 

average) 


iiaooo-iis.ooo 

7,  MO-  10.000 
^.tOO-  7, 808 
S,000-  6.000 
8,000-  fi,000 
3,000-    8,000 

3.aor-  5,000 
8.000-  a^ioo 

8,000-  l,«» 

8,000-  8,000 

8.000-  i,9» 

8,000-  8,000 


112.000 
&,7.M) 
4,780 
4,800 

faoo 

4,300 

4.800 

3.800 

8,800 
1^800 
8,890 
8^300 
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Annual  budget — Continued 


•i>  rxMOXAi.  .mm— con. 
A.  PntovtoaBlMdadniiiilstn- 


U.  Amohum  0) 

14.  ProcmoKnt    and 

(otipty  eterk  U)- 


Toul. 


B.  Secrrtarial  and  clerical: 

15.  Secretaries  — ai- 

sitraed  flO) 

14.  Sup«rvi9or  of  sten- 

ori^hicpooi  (1). 
17.  8t«;}oerapher- 

eierks  (IS) 

U.TTp«to(13) 

W.  FUedwkKT) 

30.  Mai  clerka  (4) 

31.  MmmantCm 

23.  Sopurrtaiag   tala- 

pkoM   operator 

(h 

33.  Teirpbane    opera- 
tors (5) 


Total. 


C.  MaintenuKe   and   custo- 
dial: 
M.  IIeaJ]azUU>r(l)... 
3S.  Xtovaior  operaton 

(«| 

SB.  FoT'man     cleaacr 

(1) 

V.  Maec(eanen(7^... 
&  Femah    cleanars 

05) 


Tot^l. 


is> 


MATKKULS.     svrruBS. 
aXB  atSTKES 


A.  OpoiatiaMit 

B.  BuiUfaw 

opctstioo 


and 


Total 

Grand  :otal. 


Salary  rang* 


1.90O-    ^4 


Marta 

(com- 

patod 

at  total 

averaga) 


11,300 

XlOO 


2,400-3,000 

X4tao-*,m 

l.MO-3;400 
l,9flO-l.«30 

1. 540-1,  tao 

1. 560-1, 990 

1,900-1.  mo 

1,900-2.400 
1.630-1.030 


136.300 

3.700 

3.700 

2.100 
1,740 
1.740 
1.740 
1,740 

3,100 
1,770 


108.  oeo 


2.400 

1.330 

1,630 
1.440 

1,040 


S7.630 


P 


37,650 
13.100 


4a  750 


312,360 


Tbe  folloiFlng  Is  the  suggested  allocation 
cf  space: 

Floors: 

1.  RoceptlDn;  lounge:  canteen. 

a.  Veterans'  library,  reading  rooms,  music 
roama.  photostat  services;  art  and  cultural 
orgaalaatlons:  offlce  of  one  assistant  director. 

3.  Civil  service  commission.  State  and  mu- 
nicipal New  York  City  board  of  health,  bu- 
reau of  tropical  diseases,  first-aid  station,  and 
clinics  (Information):  conference  rooms, 
staff  library,  staff  rest  rooms:  telephone  oper- 
ators. 

4.  United  States  Employment  Service  selec- 
tive service;  State  division  of  placement  and 
unemployment  Insurance. 

5.  New  Yorlc  City  board  of  education. 

6.  New  York  City  bo€u^  of  higher  educa- 
tion; other  educational  representatives;  vet- 
erans' service  center. 

7.  Veteranji'  service  center  (biislness  and 
loans) ;  War  I»roduction  Board;  Office  of  Price 
Administration;  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration; Mayo:-  LaGuardla's  business  advisory 
committee;  New  York  City  department  oX 
commerce. 

8.  New  York  City  department  of  welfare, 
veterans'  division;  veterans'  organizations. 

».  Over-all  administrative  stalt. 

This  proposal  Is  both  sound  and  conserva- 
tive. It  does  not  represent  any  effort  on  tha 
part  of  government  to  supersede  the  func- 
tions of  any  private  agencies.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  the  essence  of.  cooperation  be- 
tween prlvato  and  public  enterprise  to  maxl- 
raiie  the  Ind.vidual's  opportunities  for  reha- 
biliutlon  in  the  dlfBcuU  transition  period 
following  ce5.5ation  of  hostilities.  It  offers  a 
method  wher<?by  productve  work  may  be  dona 
now  instead  of  waiting  until  conditions  be- 
came critical.     Furthermore,  it  will  bring  to 


tha  very  door  of  Niw  York  City's  people  a 
direct  underctandlng  of  thu  service  Ita  com- 
munity provides  aai  a  noimal  part  of  tha 
community  life. 

Apfendix  I 

Owing  to  rules  resi  rlctlng  the  reproduction 
of  pictorial  matter  Ir  the  CcNCiirssioNAL  Ric- 
ORD.  the  following  (harts  are  omitted:  (1) 
Referral  and  Inf ormi  tlon  ctnter  organization 
chart:  and  (2)  Refsrral  center  flow  sheet. 
The  flow  sheet  is  of  prime  importance  to  an 
understanding  of  tte  plan  because  it  indi- 
cates the  manner  cf  coonlinatlng  all  par- 
ticipating agencies  i  nd  shc>ws  the  operating 
procedxire.  All  confers  (veterans  and  war 
workers)  enter  a  central  receiving  center, 
staffed  by  expert  In  :ervlewers,  who  make  a 
general  analysis  of  tl  e  individual  case.  From 
the  receiving  center  the  applicants  are  di- 
rected to  a  general  "waiting  and  day  room" 
where  they  await  ap  )ointment8  arranged  for 
them  with  a  series  c  (  skilhd  consultants  on 
employment,  rights  and  benefits,  physical 
and  mental  health,  'ducat: on.  and  training, 
personal  and  social  problems,  and  housing. 
T^ese  consultants  tl  en  dir  ?ct  the  applicants 
to  the  specific  agencies — Feleral.  State,  local, 
and  private — capabU  of  recderlng  Immediate 
aid  1«  the  solution  of  applicants"  problems. 
The  coordination  oJ  community  services  Is 
therefore  simplified  ;o  thne  steps  or  levels: 
(1)  General  Intervle;?  and  analysis;  (2)  Ex- 
pert consultation:  V,  )  Immediate  aid  by  the 
agencies  best  qualifl<d  and  equipped  to  assist 
the  veteran  and  war  worker.  The  Davis  pro- 
posal provides  the  i  dminljtratlve  organiza- 
tion by  which  these  tnds  are  most  efficiently 
achieved. 

App*>ndix  It 

Subsidiary  to  secti  ons  3  and  4  of  the  gen- 
eral section  on  policy  recommendations,  the 
following  three  prlr  clples  are  fundamental 
to  the  success  of  op<  ration 

1.  All  applicants  f <  r  service  shall  be  routed 
through  intake  Intsrvlewers  and  primary 
consultants,  except  is  specified  otherwise  by 
the  director. 

2.  All  applicants  for  servl:e,  except  as  spec- 
ified otherwise  by  th  b  director,  shall  consult 
with  primeiry  consiil  tanta  for  original  diag- 
nosis. 

3.  All  applicants  fcr  servl:e,  except  as  spec- 
ified otherwise  by  tl  e  director,  shall  be  re- 
ferred by  the  primiry  consultant  to  such 
service  organizations  as  h:a  diagnosis  shall 
indicate  appropriate, 


r.!edicaI-Care  P 
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EJ   THE  SENATE  OP 

Friday,  March  3C 

Friday,  Ma-ch  16),  1945 


Mr.    MURRAY. 


roT^ions  of  the  Wa^ner- 
Social-Security  Bill 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAMES  LftUiRRAY 


OF  MONTANA 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of 


Mr.    President,    on 


June  3,  1943,  durir  g  the  last  Congress, 
I  joined  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner] 
in  introducing  a  bi^  <S.  1161)  to  amend 

Our  biH  was 
and    broaden 


the  Social  Security  Act. 
intended    to    strengthen 
social   security   for 
country. 

Our    bill    received 
throughout  the  com  itry.    it  is  supported 
by  the  principal  labDr  orranizatlons  and 


by  many  Important 


on  the  radio,  and  in 


the   people   of   our 
much    attention 


civic  groups.     It  has 


been  widely  discussed  at  public  meetings. 


millions  of  homes. 


It  did  not.  however,  receive  a  hearing 
before  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  are  preparing  a  revised  bill,  which 
we  hope  to  introduce  in  this  Congress 
before  long. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  our 
bill  has  been  the  object  of  widespread 
attack  from  certain  propaganda  organi- 
zations. Fortunately,  the  friends  of 
social  security  for  the  American  people 
have  also  had  a  say,  and  many  millions 
of  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  bill  has  been  misinterpreted, 
that  it  is  sound,  and  that  it  should  be 
enacted. 

Among  the  attacks  on  our  bill  there 
was  one  that  came  from  the  Amerioaa 
Bar  Association.  A  special  committee  of 
that  association  prepared  a  report  which 
disapproves  of  the  medical-care  pro- 
visions of  Senate  bill  1161.  The  national 
committee  on  social  legislation  of  the 
National  Lawyers  Guild  studied  our  bill 
as  a  whole,  and  published  a  very  valuable 
report  on  it  entitled  "The  New  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  Social  Security  Bill,  a 
New  Social  Security  Charter  for 
America."  in  the  Lawyers  Guild  Review 
for  November-December  1943.  Though 
their  report  was  enthusiastically  favor- 
able to  our  bill,  it  was  not  without 
criticism.  However,  such  criticism  as 
that  committee  made  was  constructive 
and  useful.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
and  I  thank  them  for  their  help. 

Now  the  same  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Guild  has  published  a 
second  report.  This  one  deals  specifi- 
cally with  the  medical-care  provisions 
of  the  bill,  and  makes  an  analysis  of  the 
report  issued  by  the  special  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  its 
latest  report,  published  in  the  Lawyers 
Guild  Review  for  November-December 
1944,  the  committee  of  the  National  Law- 
yers Guild  shows  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  was  grossly  in  error  both  as 
to  the  need  for  medical-care  provisions 
and  as  to  legal  and  constitutional  ques- 
tions raised  with  respect  to  our  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
report  from  the  national  committee  on 
social  legislation.  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  have  received  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  that  the  printing  of  the  re- 
port will  require  four  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  a  cost  of  $208. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Analysis  op  the  American  Bar  Association 
IlEror.T  ON  THE  Medical-Care  Provisions  or 

THE  WAGNER-MuaRAT-DlNGIU,  SOCIAL  &«CU- 

PJTT  Bill  by  the  National  CoMMrmE  on 
Social  Legislation  or  the  National 
Lawyers  Gtnu) 

The  house  of  de'egates  of  the  Am.erlcan 
Bar  Association  has  adopted  '  the  report »  of  a 
special  committee  of  three  which  disapproves 
the  medical -care  provisions  cf  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingsll  bill.  The  national  committee 
on  social  legislation  of  the  National  Lawyers 


1  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  April 
1944.  pp.  19S-199. 

•Summary  of  report  printed  in  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  May  1944.  p.  275; 
report  printed  In  full  In  the  journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Astoclatlon  March  11,  1944, 
vol.  124,  No.  11,  p.  716, 
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Guild,  having  previously  studied  and  re- 
ported upon  the  entire  bill  »  and  having  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  regarding  the  medical- 
care  provisions  oonu-arj-  to  that  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  tiie  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, deems  Itaelf  obligated  to  examine  and 
evaluate  the  report  of  that  committee,  which 
has  received  wide  circulation  among  the 
medical  and  legal  professions  and  in  the 
press. 

The  special  committee  wiis  appointed  pur- 
suant to  a  resoluticn  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates "to  study,  analyze,  and  investigate 
Senate  bill  1161."  <  Only  i.he  medical-  and 
hospital -care  provisions  of  title  tX  of  the 
bill,  and  some  of  its  financing  provisions  were 
considered  by  the  special  ccnunlttee. 

With  respect  to  tlte  one  portion  of  the  bUi 
with  which  the  special  committee  is  solely 
concerned,  its  medical -care  provisions,  we 
find  that  the  special  comni:ttee  has  come  to 
erroneous  conclusions  baaed  upon  a  misread- 
ing of  the  bill  and  a  misconception  of  Its 
efiects. 

THE  medical-care  PROVIEION»  Or  THE  WAGNEB- 
MT7RRAT- OnrCELt.  Bnx 

Briefly  stated,  title  DC  cf  the  bill  would 
provide  medical  find  hoepital  care  for  Insured 
persons  and  their  families.     Insured  persons 
include  all  employed  and  si^lf -employed  per- 
Bon£.     They    are   ccvered    when    they   have 
specified  minimum  eamin^ra  during  the  18 
months    preceding    the    benefit    year.     The 
benefits  are  paid  fmm  contributions  of  em- 
ployer,   employee     snd    sell -employed.      For 
complete  coverage  vnder  the  act  for  unem- 
ployment  insurance,  old-a^e  and  survivors' 
insurance,  medical   and  hospital  care,  tem- 
porary   and    permanent    disability    benefits, 
and  other  benefits  employees  and  employers 
would  each  pay  6  percent  of  wages  up  to 
13.000  per  year.    6elf-emplo:'ed  persons  would 
pay  7  percent  of  the  market  value  of  their 
services  not  exceeding  $S.COO  per  year,  but 
they  would   not   be  coverel   for  unemploy- 
ment,  temporary  disability,   and    maternity 
benefits      Medical  care  anl  hospitalization 
would  be  paid  for  by  one-fourth  of  the  con- 
tributions paid  by  employei-s  and  employees 
and  three-sevenths  of  the  contributions  paid 
by  self-employed  persons.     The  medical  and 
hospitalization    benefits   would    be   adminis- 
tered by  the  Surgeon  Genei«l  of  the  United 
States   Public   Health   Servce.      All   general 
practitioners  licensed  to  prtiCtlce  would  have 
the  right  to  treat  Insured  persons  under  the 
act;  all  Insured  persons  would  have  the  right 
of  free  choice  of  physlciam :  and  physicians 
would  have  the  right  to  treat  or  refuse  to 
treat  particular  persons.     Taere  would  be  no 
interference  with  the  confidential  relation- 
ship between  doctor  end  patent.     Physicians 
need  not  qualify  und«T  the  an  and  may  freely 
engage  in  private  practice,  or  they  may  com- 
bine the  treatment  o;  insurtid  persons  under 
the  act  and  noninsured  paiients  in  private 
practice. 
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•The  New  Wagnei-Murray-Dlngell  Social 
Security  BUI,  a  New  Social  Hecurlty  Charter 
for  America.  Lawyers  GuUd  Review,  vol.  HI, 
No.  6  (Nov .-Dec.  1943). 

♦American  Bar  Associaticn  Journal,  Oc- 
tober 1943.  p.  603. 

•Need  for  Medical-care  Insurance,  bureau 
memorandum  No.  57.  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics.  Social  Security  Board.  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.  April 
1944,  p.  3:  "An  estimate  of  tae  prevalence  of 
disability  for  the  entire  population  Indicates 
that,  on  an  average  day  of  the  year,  about 
7,000.000  persons  are  dUabled  by  siclcness.    OC 


magazine  points  out  •  that  the  people  o«  Uie 
United  SUtes  lose  about  1.500.000  man-years 
of  work  annually;  that  from  SO  to  60  percent 
more  mothers  (and  about  60  percent  more 
Infants  in  the  first  month)  die  than  would 
die  if  all  received  good  medical  care;  and 
that  with  more  surgery  and  radiation  treat- 
ment. 30.000  cancer  victims  a  year  could  be 
saved.  It  concludes  that  "too  few  Ameri- 
cans are  getting  the  medical  care  that  they 
need,  and  that  the  community  needs  for 
them.' 

In  a  documented  statement  of  the  need 
the  Report  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Social  Legislation  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild'  rererred  to  the  many  studies  which 
have  demonstrated  the  widespread  and  com- 
pelling need  for  secxirlty  against  sickness  and 
the  cost  of  medical  care.     That  report  stated : 

"The  economic  burden  of  111  health  falls 
more  heavily  on  the  largest  segment  of  the 
working  population,  which  cannot  afford  ade- 
quate health  service  and  at  the  same  time 
suffers  the  greatest  amount  cf  Illness.*  The 
social  wastes  Involved  must  be  measured  In 
terms  of  the  loss  of  millions  of  man-hours 
and  man-days  of  productive  labor  and  in  the 
avoidable  deterioration  of  the  human  wealth 
of  the  Nation.'  Our  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  insurance  and  medical  care  has 
resulted  in  the  alarmingly  large  percentage 
of  young  men  called  for  military  service  who 
have  been  rejected  because  of  physical  de- 
fects and  ailments."  The  American  Medical 
Association  has  published  an  analysis  in 
which  it  declares  that,  aside  from  the  Indi- 


these,  about  half  have  been  disabled  for  leas 
than  6  months;  the  remainder  for  longer 
periods. 

"Almost  half  of  the  7,000,000  people  dla- 
abled  from  Illness  on  any  day  are  in  the 
labor  force,  that  is,  when  they  are  well,  they 
are  either  employed  or  look  for  work." 

•  United  States  Medicine  in  Transition,  For- 
tune magagine,  vol.  SO.  No.  6,  December  1944, 
156,  157. 

''  Supra,  note  3. 

"Proceedings  of  the  National  Health  Con- 
ference, 1938.  Washington,  D.  C.  pp.  56-67; 
The  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  by  I.  8.  Falk, 
C.  Rufus  Rorem.  and  Martha  D.  Ring,  Chicago. 
1933;  Medical  Care  for  the  American  People, 
final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care,  Chicago,  1932;  Factual  Data 
on  Medical  Economics.  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, 1939,  ch.  XXIX,  p.  66;  Health  in 
HandculTs,  by  John  A.  Kingsbury,  ch.  IV; 
report  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Care,  The  Need  for  a  National  Health 
Program,  published  February  1938,  and  Its 
report,  A  National  Health  Program:  Report 
of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care, 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on 
January  23,  1939  (H.  Doc.  120);  ShaU  We  Tax 
Ourselves  To  Pay  the  Doctor?,  Helen  Weigel 
Brown.  Liberty  magazine.  August  19.  1944, 
pp.  15,  53;  United  States  Medicine  In  Tran- 
sition, Portime  magazine,  vol.  30,  No.  6,  De- 
cember 1944,  pp.  156,  184;  Medical  Care  in 
a  National  Health  Program,  an  official  state- 
ment of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
vol.  34,  No.  12,  December  1944;  Principles  of 
a  Nation-wide  Health  Program,  report  of  the 
Health  Program  Conference,  New  York,  No- 
vember 1944;  Need  for  Medical-Care  Insur- 
ance (supra,  note  5),  pp.  6-11. 

« Summary  by  Dr.  Kingsbury  in  Health  in 
Handcuffs  of  findings  of  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee on  Medical  Care  (see  footnote  8). 
The  cost  is  about  $10,000,000,000  annually. 
Seventy  million  sick  persons  lose  over  a  bil- 
lion days  from  work  or  customary  activities 
yearly. 

» Brigadier  General  Hershey,  tuldress  May 
27,  1941 :  Four  hundred  thousand  unfit  from 
first  million  examined  in  draft;  "we  are  physi- 
cally in  a  condition  of  which  nationally  we 
•hould  be  thcroughlj  •shamed."  New  York 
Times,  May  28,  1941. 


g«»t,  families  earning  up  to  »3.000  a  year  ai« 
unable  to  meet  the  costs  of  major  slckne« 
and  need  some  measure  of  assistance.'*  This 
means  that  62  percent  of  our  population  n»ed 
assistance  In  meeting  the  costs  of  medical 
care."  Thus  an  adequate  health  program 
providing  medical  care  and  disability  bene- 
fits Is  urgently  required  in  the  Interests  of 
the  national  welfare  and  is  indeed  a  war- 
time necessity.  Our  country  has  lagged  be- 
hind the  re«t  of  the  civilized  world  In  falling 
to  create  a  health  insurance  system."  » 

The  American  Bar  Association  report 
would  deny  or  minimize  the  existence  of  the 
need  by  claiming  ( I )  that  the  medical  care 
now  provided  In  the  United  States  affords 
the  highest  level  of  health  and  the  lowest 
death  rate  ever  known  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances; (2)  that  there  are  being  de- 
veloped in  this  country  and  under  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  many  plans  for  pro- 
viding adequate  medical  care  without  paying 
the  price  of  "socialized  medicine,"  including 
group  and  hosplUl  insurance  and  Blue  Cross 
plans  imder  principles  approved  by  the  med- 
ical profession,  ant  now  covering  more  than 
15.000.000  people,  thus  providing  for  the  mod- 
erate means  class,  on  which  hospital  bills 
fall  heavily.  From  this  it  concludes  that  the 
bill  would  safeguard  a  minimal  percentage 
of  the  population,  which  has  difficulty  m 
obtaining  complete  medical  service,  and  that 
the  bUl  would  put  all  tbe  people  in  a  med- 
ical strait  Jacket  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  an  alleged  service 
>»hlch  the  vast  majority  either  do  not  require 
or  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  the  assump- 
tion by  the  special  committee  that,  because 
th3  United  States  has  the  lowest  death  rate, 
lU  people  are  healthiest.  Length  of  life  ex- 
pecuncy  rather  than  death  rate  U  considered 
a  basic  test  of  the  health  of  a  people.  Pre- 
war statistics  showed  that  there  were  four 
coimtries  in  which  the  life  expectancy  of 
males  at  birth  was  greater  than  In  the  United 
States  for  white  males;  It  was  greater  at  age 
ao  in  8  countries;  at  age  40  In  11  countries, 
and  at  age  60  in  12  coxmtrles." 

Even  the  coverage  of  15,000.000  persons, 
principally  for  limited  hoepital  care,  imder 
private  plans  too  costly  for  the  low-income 
groups,  who  need  medical  care  most  and  re- 
ceive less  of  it,  does  not  begin  to  solve  the 
Nation-wide  problem.  Less  than  4  percent  of 
the  population  is  covered  today  by  voluntary 
medical  care  plans,  as  distinguished  from 
hospitalization  plans.  Most  of  these  medical 
plans  provide  only  limited  classes  of  Bervlc3s.» 
The  rate  of  growth  even  of  the  hospitaliza- 
tion plans  is  not  encouraging  in  terms  of  na- 
tional needs.  If  these  plans  continue  to  en- 
roll as  many  members  each  year  during  the 
next  10  years  as  they  did  in  their  very  best 
year,  they  would  cover  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  population  in  1964. 

It  is  still  true  that  In  an  ordinary  year,  one- 
third  of  the  population  receive  no  medical  or 


"  Factual  Data  on  Medical  Economics,  1939, 
American  Medical  Association,  Bureau  of 
Medical  Economics,  p.  66. 

"  Nationxil  Resources  Development  Report 
for  1943,  part  3.  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  pp.  22,  945. 

"International  Labor  Office,  Compulsory 
Sickness  Insurance,  No.  6,  and  Volimtary 
Sickness  Insurance,  No.  7  (series  M),  Geneva, 
1927;  John  A.  Kingsbury.  Health  in  Hand- 
cuffs, ch.  VI. 

"Estimates  of  Future  Population  of  the 
United  States,  194O-20C0.  report  by  Warren  8. 
Thompson  and  P.  K.  Whelpton  for  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Planning  Board,  Washing- 
ton, 1943,  p.  7,  table  A5. 

"Prepayment  Medical  Care  Organization!, 
by  Margaret  C.  Klem,  Bureau  Memorandum 
No.  66,  Biireau  of  Research  and  Btatistlc^ 
Social  Security  Board,  Jtme  1944. 
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denUl  car*  wh«t«ver.>*  and.  as  has  b*«n 
tound  by  a  dlstlnsuUbsd  group  of  •zpcrts  In 
th»  field  of  medical  ecocomlcs:  "At  least 
nine-tenths  of  our  population  need  proteo- 
tion  against  the  uneven  and  unpredictable 
ooete  of  slckness".^^  Thle  demonstrates  that 
our  existing  arrangements  for  providing  med* 
leal  care  need  much  Improvement,  and  that 
proposals  for  making  adequate  medical  car* 
arallable  to  everyone  require  our  moat  care- 
ful and  earnest  consideration  In  the  Interest 
of  th«  public  welfare. 

//.  Constitutionality 

As  lawyers,  we  are  specially  concerned  with 
the  Usue  of  constitutionality  raised  by  the 
American  Bar  As&oclatlon's  special  commu- 
te*, who  sny:  "3.  llfll  is  utterly  beyond  th* 
powers  of  Conur***."  No  argument  or  cita- 
tion of  authority  Is  preanatcd  in  support  of 
this  asumptirn.  It  woaM  M*m  that  th* 
OOBStttuttoMaitT  of  legislation  to  promote 
llM  IMMnl  walfar*  of  the  people  was  au- 
ttorltotlv^y  established  by  the  United  State* 
Ooiirt  in  1097,  In  upholding  th* 
tl  8*curlty  Act.  which  eeubllshed  an 
kplormrnt  insuranc*  system  and  a  tyi- 
of  <>ld-a){e  security.'* 

In  HrtvfTiny  v  Daris.  Mr  Justice  Cardoao. 
•r*akmg  fnr  the  m«)ority  cf  t?ie  8upr«oa* 
Court,  said  i  p   640 1  . 

"C*)ngress  may  spend  money  In  a'.d  of  th* 
fceneral  welfare.  Constitution,  article  I.  sec- 
tion •;  l/nUrd  Statei  T.  Butler  (:07  U.  S. 
1.  88).  •  •  •  There  have  been  great 
statesmen  In  our  h'story  who  have  stood  for 
ol.ier  views.  We  w»ll  not  resurrect  the  con- 
t«it.  It  Is  now  settled  by  decision  •  •  •. 
There  la  a  middle  ground  or  certainly  a 
penumbra  In  which  discretion  Is  at  large. 
The  discretion,  however.  Is  not  confided  to 
the  courts.  The  discretion  belongs  to  Con- 
gress, unless  the  choice  is  clearly  wrong,  a 
UiSt^iay  of  arbitrary  power,  not  an  exercise 
of  Judgment.  This  Is  now  famUlar  law. 
•When  such  a  contention  comes  here  we 
naturally  require  a  showing  that  by  no  rea- 
sonable pcrubility  can  the  challeuged  legis- 
lation fall  within  the  wide  range  of  discre- 
tion permitted  to  the  Congress.'  U.  S.  v. 
Butler,  supra  p.  67  •  •  •.  Nor  Is  the 
concept  of  the  general  welfare  static.  Needs 
that  were  narrow  or  parochial  a  century  ago 
may  be  Interwoven  In  our  day  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  What  Is  critical  or 
ursint  changes  with  the  times." 

The  Supreme  Court  said  further  (p.  (541)  : 

"The  hops  behind  this  statute  Is  to  save 
men  and  women  from  the  rigors  of  the  poor- 
house  as  well  as  from  the  haunting  fear  that 
such  a  lot  awaits  them  when  Journeys  end 
is  near." 

Similarly  ••the  hope"  behind  the  medical 
care  provisions  of  this  bill  "Is  to  save  men 
and  women"  and  children  "from  the  haunt- 
ing fear  "  of  ill  health  and  InabUlty  to  pro- 
cure adequate  medical  care. 

The  considerations  which  Justified  the 
original  Social  Security  Act  fully  Justify  this 
bill.  These  were  stated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  as   follows    (p.   6441: 

•'The  problem  Is  plainly  national  In  area 
and  dimensions.  Moreover,  laws  of  the  sep- 
arate States  cannot  deal  with  It  effectively. 
Congress,  at  least,  had  a  basis  for  that  belief. 
States  and  local  governments  are  often  lack- 
ing In  the  resources  that  are  necessary  to 
finance  an  adequate  program  of  security  for 
the  aged.  This  Is  brought  out  with  a  wealth 
of  illustration  In  recent  studies  of  the  prob- 
Apart  from  the  failure  of  resources. 


lem. 


States  and  local  govemmenu  are  at  time* 
reluc^nt  to  increase  so  heavily  the  burden 
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•*  Reporu  of  the  Technical  Committee  on 
Medical  Care,  supra,  note  8. 

'Principles  of  a  Nation-wide  Health  Pro- 
gram, report  of  the  health  puDgram  confer- 
•Dce.  New  York.  November  1944,  p.  11. 

»*  Helvering  ▼.  Davis.  301  U  S.  619;  Steitmrd 
Machine  Co.  r.  Davis,  id.,  p.  548, 
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garded  as  patently  preposterous  not  only  by 
lawyers,  but  by  doctors  themselves. 

The  emphasis  upon  the  claim  that  the  bill 
would  place  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this 
country  under  the  control  of  one  man — th* 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Publio 
Health  Service — ignores  the  fact  that  any 
plan  of  health  Insurance  or  medical  care  re- 
quire* administration.  What  better  person 
cotild  be  found  for  that  administration  than 
the  eminent  doctor  who  Is  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice with  the  vast  experience  of  that  Servlc* 
In  th*  field  of  national  public  health. 

In  particularising  the  objections  to  tb* 
powers  granted  the  Surgeon  General  by  the 
bill,  the  r*port  contains  numerous  errcn  In 
itattment,  intarpretatlon  and  conclusions  In 
r«*p*ct  of  th*  authority  granted  to  th*  Bur- 
geon General.  The  report  asserts  that  tba 
Surgeon  General  will  have  th*  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  under  which  legally  qualified 
doctors  shall  be  qualified  to  furnish  services, 
and  rules  under  which  an  insured  ptrson  may 
chsiig*  his  selection  from  among  tho**  "des- 
ignated by  the  Surgeon  General,"  Th* 
broad  statement  that  th*  S'jrgeon  Geneial 
has  the  power  to  deslgnat*  doctors,  including 
thos*  -who  may  qualify  to  render  medical 
benefits,  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  fact  is  that 
the  bill  spsclUcally  provides  with  respect  to 
general  medical  benefits  that  "Any  ph''5lclen 
legally  qup-llflcd  by  a  State  to  furnish  ary 
services  Included  as  benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  qualified  to  furnish  such  services 
•  •  •  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed"  (sec.  905 
( 1 ) ) .  There  can  be  no  e:;cius:c.n  cf  any  sucli 
qualLled  physician. 

The  statement  Is  made  that  "the  meerurs 
win  subject  to  bureaucratic  control  and 
supervision  the  intimate  and  confidential 
relationship  between  doctor  and  patient;" 
that  the  freedom  of  choice  of  doctors  and  pa- 
tients will  be  impaired:  and  that  it  "voiild 
seriously  disturb  existing  intimate  relation- 
ship between  doctor  and  patient."  On  the 
contrary,  the  fact  Is  that  there  will  be  no 
interference  In  the  normal  relationship  and 
confidence  between  doctor  and  patient. 
Every  person  Insured  under  the  act  will  have 
the  right,  the  absolute  right,  within  the 
framework  of  unavoidable  practical  limlt.**- 
tlons  and  subject  to  the  right  of  the  physi- 
cian to  refuse  to  accept  a  patient,  to  chrose 
the  doctor  who  may  treat  him  (sec.  9C5  (2) ) ; 
and  since  every  qualified  physician  has  the 
right  to  practice  under  the  act  (sec.  905  ( 1 ) ) . 
the  choice  wUi  be  no  more  limited  than  it  is 
now.  No  doctor  Is  compelled  to  render  serv- 
ice* under  the  act,  and  no  doctor  Is  com- 
pelled to  accept  any  person  as  a  patient 
whom  he  does  not  vrtsh  to  treat  (sec.  905  (2) ) 
and  of  course,  any  physician  who  does  not 
wish  to  treat  patients  under  the  Insurance 
system  may  continue  his  private  practice 
and  private  practice  may  also  be  combined 
with  practice  under  the  system.  These  free- 
doms of  choice  remain  unimpaired.  When 
an  Insured  person  Is  refused  by  a  physician 
he  has  the  right  to  make  another  choice, 
and  of  course,  subject  to  routine  rcgtilatlons. 
will  have  the  right  to  change  physicians 
(sec.  905  (2)1.  Even  today  patients  meet 
with  obstacles  in  changing  physicians  during 
treatment. 

A  dire  objectionable  result  Is  foreseen,  by 
repeated  emphasis,  from  the  provision  that 
the  Surgeon  General  will  have  the  right  to 
allocate  among  the  doctors  In  an  area  those 
patients  who  have  not  made  selection  of  a 
physician,  and  to  prescribe  the  ma.-;imum 
number  of  insured  persons  who  may  be  on 
a  doctor's  list.  It  Is  asserted  that  these 
provisions  nullify  the  freedom  of  choice  be- 
tween doctor  and  patient,  compel  doctors  to 
treat  patients  whom  they  do  not  wish  to 
treat,  and  compel  patients  to  be  treated  by 
doctors  by  wtMOi  they  do  not  wish  to  b* 
treated.  Th*  lack  of  justlflcaUon  for  this 
Mnunptlon  becomes  obv:ous  when  we  exam- 
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In*   the   provisi<xia   aC   the   1)111   which   ar* 

claimed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  conclusion. 

Among  the  methods  of  payment.  wiUch  th* 
physicl2.ns  In  any  area  may  tl  emselves  select 
by  the  democratic  procedure  of  a  majority 
vot*  as  the  method  tinder  vihich  they  will 
be  paid  for  rendering  services  to  Insured  i>er- 
sons  under  the  act,  is  the  per  capita  method 
cf  payment.  Under  that  8)'siem,  every  doc- 
tor is  paid  a  certain  amount  periodically  for 
every  Insured  person  who  his  selected  him 
as  his  physician,  whether  or  not  that  person 
requires  any  treatment.  In  turn,  the  physi- 
cian is  obligated  to  rer  der  treatment  to  every 
stKh  person  who  has  aelscted  him  and  whom 
he  accepts  as  s  prospective  pittlent.  Thus,  a 
physician  Is  psld  pei  caplti  for  every  In- 
sured person  on  his  im.  Of  course,  th*  act 
provide*  that  th*  phyilctans  In  sn  area  may 
rhoo**  other  m*thodt  of  paj'TO»nt.  vie,  f*es 
for  eervlc**  actually  rendered,  a  salary  for 
whole  or  part  time,  oi  a  comoinatlon  of  any 
or  all  of  th*  thre*  methods. 

Obviously,  In  an  arts  when*  the  phystdani 
hsve  decided  thnt  thty  wish  to  render  serv- 
ices on  a  per  capita  basis.  It  is  Important 
to  assure:  (1)  that  the  doctors  in  the  area 
receive  payment  for  lUl  the  Insured  persons 
in  that  area — those  who  hsve  not  selected 
a  physician  as  well  si  those  who  have — be- 
cause with  this  particular  method  of  pay- 
ment the  aggref^ste  (.mount  of  ihe  doctors' 
income  properly  depeids  on  their  being  paid 
for  all  such  persons:  (2)  that  all  insured 
persons  who  have  b<!«en  ref-ised  by  doctors 
and  who  have  not  made  another  selection 
or  have  been  unable  to  find  a  doctor  who 
will  accept  them,  be  assigned  to  some  doc- 
tor so  that  they  may  rec?lve  care  when 
necessary:  and  (3)  that  a  loctor  shall  not 
accept  on  his  list  such  a  large  number  cf 
persons  as  not  to  be  able  to  render  proper 
service  to  them,  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  a 
physician  accepts  5,0C0  insured  persons  on 
his  Ust.  hs  ccjmot  render  iidequate  servlca 
to  all.  It  is  a^so  reasonable  that  a  salaried 
physician  should  not  undertake  to  care  for 
more  persons  that  he  can  treat  adequately. 

Accordingly,  the  Surgeon  General  is  given 
authority  to  limit  the  nutiber  of  persons 
which  any  doctor  may  have  on  his  lists.  He 
also  is  given  authority,  buti  only  in  those 
areas  In  which  the  per  caplUi  system  of  pay- 
ment Is  chosen  by  the  doctors,  to  allocate 
pro  rata  among  the  doctors  in  the  area  the 
persons  who.  after  due  notice,  have  not 
made  selection  of  a  physician,  and  those 
who  having  made  a  selection,  have  been 
refused.  For  those  persons  who  have  not 
selected  a  doctor,  the  allocation  in  practice 
is  of  dollars,  not  of  patients.  This  is  merely 
an  arrangement  to  assure  doctors  all  the 
money  they  are  entitled  to  under  capitation. 
The  rights  of  doctors  and  patients  are  fully 
protected.  There  is  no  interference  in  the 
private  and  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween physician  and  patient,  and — except 
in  the  extraordinary  case  of  the  patient  who 
cannot  find  a  doctor  to  accept  him — no  doctor 
is  required  to  treat  anyone  whom  he  does 
not  want  as  his  patient.  The  only  condi- 
tion under  which  an  assignment  would  be 
made  to  a  doctor  is  when  an  Insured  person 
has  been  reftised  by  all  available  doctors 
(under  sec.  905  (11)  and  (12)).  When  we 
consider  how  few  persons  will  be  affected  and 
the  reasons  for  these  provisions,  the  argu- 
ment of  that  special  committee  becomes  in- 
significant. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  report  that 
the  Surgeon  General,  to  whom  authority  is 
given  is  not  "an  elected  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple and  who  is  not  amendable  to  their  will." 
Obviously,  it  is  unwise,  if  not  impossible,  that 
the  director  of  every  admlnlstraUve  agency 
or  bureau,  especially  those  Involving  speclal- 
iaed  technical  skills,  be  elected  by  direct 
vote.  There  is  no  reason  in  this  situation 
for  falling  to  follow  the  usual  procedure  un- 
der ottr  system  of  government  of  having  such 
directors  subject  to  th*  control  of  the  Kx- 
ecuUve  and  Congress,  whose  Member*  are 


elected  by  the  people  and  are  amenable  to 
their  wUl, 

The  report  states  that  these  provisions  con- 
stitute a  direct  attack  on  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  dtiaens  of  this  country; 
and  that  the  Surgeon  General  is  given  the 
power  arbitrarily  to  mak*  rules  and  regu- 
lations having  the  force  and  effect  of  law 
wliich  directly  affect  every  home;  and  that 
there  is  no  safeguard  against  the  "arbitrary 
or  capricious  action  ot  one  nun," 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  com- 
pletely refute  thee*  aastimptlons.  Even  on 
general  prindplee  of  law.  no  arbitrary  or 
capricious  action  of  the  administrator  would 
he  sustained  by  the  oouris.  The  law  la  well 
settled  thst  rules  and  legiUatlons  proraul- 
fsted  in  sdmlnistering  any  statute  mutt 
comply  with  the  provisions  and  purpoMs  of 
the  sutute. 

But  in  addition,  the  bill  speolAeally  llnUta 
th*  puw*r  of  the  Surg*on  Oeneral  with  re- 
spect to  the  IssuMM*  of  regulations.  Beo- 
Uon  906  o(  the  bill  wtt  forth  at  length,  spe- 
cifically and  explicitly,  guildlng  principles 
and  provisions  for  administration  for  the 
g'u'.dance  of  the  Burgeon  Ocneral.  SecUou 
914  provides: 

"Skc.  914.  The  Surgeon  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Social  Seninty  Board,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Security 
Administrator,  shall  make  and  publish  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
other  provisions  of  this  act,  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  efficient  administration  of  this 
title,' 

It  Is  thus  apparent  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, who  is  said  to  have  vmlimited  power  to 
control  and  enslave  all  the  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals and  all  the  patients,  comprising  prac- 
tically all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
his  "rules  and  regulations,"  can  make  rules 
and  regxUatlons  only  "after  consultation  with 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor." and  these  rules  and  regulations  must 
not  be  "inconsistent  with  the  other  provisions 
of  the  act."  and  they  must  be  "necessary  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  this  title." 
There  I  ore,  the  Surgeon  General  cannot  adopt 
rules  which  are  "arbitrary"  or  "capricious"  as 
the  special  committee  claims.  Obviously, 
any  rule  or  regulation  which  does  not  meet 
these  limitatiODs  would  be  rejected  by  the 
courts. 

Equally  tmfounded  is  the  claim  that  the 
bill  fails  to  provide  for  any  appeal  to  any 
court  from  any  action  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. The  special  committee  itself  states  that 
the  Surgeon  General  is  given  all  the  powers 
conferred  on  the  Social  Sectirity  Board  by 
sections  X5,  306,  and  208.  and  in  a  footnote 
it  endeavors  to  summarize  the  provisions 
of  these  sections.  But  it  omits  to  mention 
those  provisions  of  section  235  which  specify 
at  length  and  in  detail  the  manner  of  judi- 
cial review.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  bill,  as 
stated  by  its  proponents,  that  the  provisioru 
for  Judicial  review  ccntalned  in  section  205 
of  the  act  shall  be  applicable  to  title  IX. 
While  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion 
whether  the  language  of  section  1108  of  the 
bill  Includes  subsection  (g)  of  section  2C5, 
one  would  expect  the  special  committee  to 
state  that  It  may  have  been  Intended  to 
Include  section  306  (g)  and  that  there  was 
doubt  whether  the  language  tised  aocom- 
pllshed  that  intent.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  language  used  in 
the  bill  to  grant  the  right  of  Judicial  review 
provided  by  section  a05  (g).  we  are  certain 
that  the  {MXjponenU  of  the  bill  will  make 
that  section  appiicalile  by  definite  and  un^ 
mlstakable  terms. 

TV.  Factual  errors  and  omissions 
The  report  of  the  special  committee  eon- 
tains  many  errors  and  omissions  of  fact  and 
errors  of  interpretation  In  relation  to  th* 
provisions  of  th*  bill. 


Hospitals:  It  is  error  to  say  that  there  Is 
no  freedom  of  choice  of  hospital.  The  bill 
provides  no  restriction  on  the  choice  of  hos- 
pital. It  is  reasonable  to  afsume  that  prse 
ent  practice  will  be  followed,  that  a  pattsnk 
needing  hospital  care  will  be  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital recommended  by  his  physician. 

The  Intimation  that  hospitals  will  be  en- 
titled to  participate  only  if  selected  by  the 
Surgeon  General  Ignores  the  provision  of  the 
bin  that  in  eetabllshlivi  HsU  of  participating 
hospitals  the  Surgetm  General  must  follow 
general  standards  worked  out  with  the  advi- 
sory council  (sec.  907  (b> ),  These,  it  U  safe 
to  say.  would  be  the  same  or  similar  to  those 
now  followed  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  College  cf  Burgeons 
In  listing  acceptable  hospitals. 

Ther*  Is  no  foundation  for  the  statement 
that  Senator  WAOim  erred  in  stating  thst 
there  was  f^«dom  of  ehoire  by  hontials  cf 
types  ot  pa)  ment,  Tli*  bill  pivvMes  that 
hospital  treatment  may  be  paid  for  at  certain 
spec'fled  rates  per  day  (sec.  915  (gl),  which 
oould  be  paid  as  reimbursement  to  ths  in- 
sured, or  the  Surgeon  General  may  make  oon- 
tracts  with  hMpltals  for  payment  on  the  basis 
of  rendition  of  serrlces  at  r peclfled  rates  (sec 
915  (g)).  The  hospital  win  have  the  daoloe 
as  to  which  typo  or  method  of  payment  It 
desires,  Ther*  is  no  compulsion  upon  any 
hospital  to  accept  any  proffered  contract. 

Canadian  plan:  The  report  ccmipares  the 
proposed  Canadian  plan  for  medical  care  with 
that  provided  by  thLs  bill,  and  comes  to  the 
concltwlon  thr.t  the  Canadian  plan  is  prefer- 
able. The  special  committee  prefers  the 
Canadian  plan  because  Canada  respects  its 
constitutional  limitations  against  a  federal 
plan  and  provides  for  the  adoption  of  a  model 
bill  by  each  pro^nce,  drafted  by  ttie  Do- 
minion, under  which  the  Canadian  Federal 
Government  wUl  merely  provide  Eubslriies  to 
the  provinces.  The  epeclal  committee  falls  to 
Indies  te  that  a  national  plan  is  net  constitu- 
tional in  Canada  and  that  Canada's  limita- 
tion is.  therefore,  not  a  guide  for  us  where  a 
Federal  plan  is.  as  we  have  demonstrated, 
constitutional. 

The  committee  prefers  the  administration 
of  the  Canadian  plan  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  lieutenant  governor  In  council 
whose  chalmian  must  be  a  doctor.  But  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  is  a  doctor,  and  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan  mxist  be  in  coosultatloa 
and  cooperation  with  the  Social  Sectirity 
Board,  the  Federal  Security  Administrator, 
and  an  advisory  council,  representing  physi- 
cians, hospitals  and  other  groups.  There  is 
also  an  adivlsory  council  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  composed  of  representatives  of 
employers,  workers,  and  the  public. 

And  finally.  It  emphasizes  the  contrast  In 
cost:  that  the  Canadian  plan  would  cost 
$250,000,000  a  year,  whUe  the  plan  for  the 
United  States  would  cost  W.000,000.000  a  year. 
It  faUs  to  note,  however,  that  the  peculation 
erf  the  United  States  is  12  times  that  of 
Canada,  and  that  a  cost  12  times  as  great  as 
Canada's  is.  therefore,  not  excessive. 

The  indigent:  The  special  committee  criti- 
cizes the  plan  by  saying  that  the  Indigent 
who  are  most  in  need  of  free  medical  care 
are  not  covered  by  8.  1161. 

The  National  Lawyers  Guild,  in  its  report 
on  the  bill,  recommends  that  the  indigent 
be  included  in  the  single  unified  system 
of  medical  care  provided  for  insured  per- 
sons, and  that  the  cost  of  providing  such 
care  for  the  indigent  be  paid  by  contributions 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  medical 
care  and  hospitalization  account  established 
tn  the  biU. 

'  Hewever.  it  is  error  to  say  that  the  bill 
makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  med- 
ical care  of  the  indigent.  Under  title  XO. 
which  deals  with  a  unified  public  saslatsnce 
program,  provision  Is  made  for  reimttttrs*- 
ment    of    the   States   for   money    -•-■--■* 
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to  the  Indigent  for  medlc&l  care  and  for  di- 
rect expenditures  for  that  purpose  (sec 
120S  (a)  (2>K  Such  contribution  Is  to  b« 
not  lew  than  fiO  percent  of  the  State's 
•zpendlture  and  may  be  as  high  as  75  percent 
for  the  leAst  prosperous  States.  Sections  BIO 
and  913  (c)  of  the  bill  also  authorize  local 
and  S:ate  public  agencies  responsible  for 
th*  care  of  the  Indigent  to  make  payment 
to  the  redsral  health  Insurance  system  for 
BMdlcal  and  hospitalization  benefits  for  their 
llMUKent.  Under  such  agreements,  the  In- 
digent votild  receive  the  same  medical  and 
hospitalization  benefits  as  other  insured  per- 
sons, and  the  Federal  Government,  by  virtua 
of  the  provisions  of  title  xn,  would  pay 
U)  to  75  percent  ot  the  cost  to  the  States. 

suit*  medicine:  The  committee  is  against 
Etite  meUcmo  but  it  mentions  with  ap- 
proval the  fact  that  42  percent  of  expendi- 
tures for  hospitals  and  doctors  in  1942  "wera 
either  tax-supported  or  otherwise  without 
cost  to  the  patient."  and  it  also  says  that 
In  this  cruntry.  "no  Torm  of  State  medicine 
U  In  effect."  The  committee  apparently 
forgeu  that  nearly  all  hospitals  for  mental 
and  nervous  diseases  and  for  those  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  are  public  Institutions,  ao- 
ccunting  for  more  than  one-half  of  all  hos- 
pital beds  in  the  United  States,  with  approx- 
imately 70  percent  of  our  ho?pital  services 
already  administered  by  "State  medicine."" 
and  that  we  h^vs  public  systems  of  medical 
care  for  veterans,  for  merchant  seamen,  for 
the  indigent  and  others. 

V.  "Ttie  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizm*  of 
this  country" 

As  a  final  conclusion,  the  report  statea 
that  the  bill  constitutes  "a  direct  attack  on 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citizens  of 
this  country  •  and  that  "The  vicious  system 
thereby  administrative  officials  Judge,  with- 
out ccurt  review,  the  actions  of  their  sub- 
ordinates in  carrying  out  orders  issued  to 
them  is  extended  in  this  bill  to  a  point 
forslgn  to  our  system  of  Government  and 
Incompacibl*  with  the  adequate  protection 
of  the  llte*rtles  of  the  people."  There  is 
nothing  "forejpn  to  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment" about  the  provision  of  medical  cara 
for  the  people  of  our  country  by  an  Insur- 
anc«  system.  It  Is  no  mors  "foreign"  to 
our  system  of  government  than  is  the  system 
of  old-age  8ecu.-lty  and  unemployment  In- 
surance. In  fact,  the  verv  tlnst  health  In- 
surance system  introduced  in  the  modem 
world  was  established  in  the  United  Statea 
In  1798  when  Congress  enacted  the  health- 
Insurance  system  for  taerchant  seamen. 
With  some  variations,  this  has  existed  for 
nearly  ISO  years. 

The  report  views  these  provisions  of  tha 
bin  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Providing  Its  citizens  with  the  right  to  med- 
ical cara.  with  the  opportunity  to  enjoy 
health,  with  the  ability  to  prevent  suffering 
and  destitution  caused  by  illness  and  the 
inability  to  obtain  medical  treatment  Is  not 
an  attack  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary. 
It  establishes  conditions  of  health  and  de- 
cency under  which  citizens  of  this  country 
can  enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties. 

Nor  U  the  Issue  of  local  government  at 
the  expense  of  a  decent  available  system  of 
medical  care  to  those  who  cannot  afford  It 
of  such  :mportance  as  to  Justify  abandon- 
ment of  tiie  provisions  of  this  bill.  There  la 
nothing  Incompatible  between  a  national  sys- 
tem of  medical  care  and  local  administra- 
tion. Such  a  system  is.  In  effect,  provided 
by  the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  speaks  of 
areas  in  which  physicians  are  listed  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  payment  may  be  adopted. 
Authorization  is  also  given  for  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  local  and  regional  boards,  com* 
mltteos,  or  commlcsions  (lec.  904  (b)  (8)). 
The  reasons  for  adoption  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  Insurance  &nd  medical  cara 
rather  than  waiting  for  thi  t  adoption  of  sep- 
arate systems  by  the  several  SUtes  are  as 
cogent  as  these  which  exist  In  Che  case  of 
old-age  security  and  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. Those  reasons  we-e  staged  by  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  in  Uelverir  n  v.  Djvis,  o.uoted 
above.  They  are  so  appoelte  that  they  will 
bear  repetition: 

"The  problenj  Is  plainly  national  In  area 
and  dimensions.  Morcovei .  laws  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  cannot  deal  v  .th  it  effectively. 
•  •  •  States  and  local  governments  are 
often  lacking  in  the  resour(  es  that  are  neces- 
sary to  finance  an  adequate  progiam  of  secu- 
rity for  the  aged.  This  is  brought  out  with 
a  wealth  of  illustration  in  recent  studies  of 
the  problem.  Apart  from  the  failure  of  re- 
sources. State  and  local  gc  vemments  are  at 
times  reluctant  to  Lncrcar.c  heavily  the  bur- 
dan  of  taxation  to  be  bJine  by  their  resi- 
dents for  fear  of  placing  themselves  In  a 
position  of  economic  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  neighbors  or  cc  rapetitors." 

The  committee  says.  "Ol  all  like  plans  in 
foreign  countries,  none  ar(  like  this,  except 
la  Russia,  which  Involves  the  complete  so- 
cialization and  reglmenta  ion  of  medicine. 
Such  a  course.  If  followed  here,  would  pro- 
duce the  same  result."  Th  j  system  proposed, 
here,  as  pointed  out  above,  is  in  no  way  sim- 
ilar to  the  Russian  systen .  where  state  so- 
cialized medicine  exists.  The  system  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  In  no  wiiy  resembles  such 
a  plan.  The  committee  Is  apparently  not 
acquainted  with  systems  cT  medical  care  in 
other  coimtries.  The  system  here  proposed 
Is  to  a  large  extent  simila  ■  to  that  existing 
in  Great  Britain  for  over  1 10  years  and  now 
about  to  be  greatly  extend(  d  to  cover  every- 
body; in  Germany  before  H  tier,  where  it  was 
ftrct  established  in  1883;  and  in  the  50  coun- 
tries which  had  health  or  s  Ickness  Insurance 
before  the  war. 

The  sp)eclal  committee  sa]  s  that  "under  the 
pretext  of  the  general  wel  are"  this  legisla- 
tion "either  Inadvertently  <r  with  deliberate 
subtlety  constitutes  a  direct  attack  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  th(  citizens  of  this 
country."  The  report  thus  accuses  those 
who  are  trying  to  provide  social  security, 
"freedom  from  want,"  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  as  plotting  to  destroy  Its  liberties. 
The  special  committee  ignrres  the  fact  that 
under  present  methods  of  payment,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  adequate  medi:»l  care  and  ca- 
tastrophic Illness:  that  before  the  war,  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  this  country  re- 
ceived no  medical  czse  at  a  1;  and  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dea:hs  annually  are 
preventable  by  the  provia  on  of  adequate 
medical  care.  It  falls  to  earn  any  lesson 
from  the  over  40  percent  of  rejections  on 
physical  grounds  of  young  men  for  military 
service,  young  men  at  the  i,ge  which  should 
make  them  the  healthiest  g:  oup  In  otir  popu- 
latlcu. 

The  report  igncrcG.  as  do  all  opponents  of 
health  Insurance,  the  fund  imental  problem 
which  health  Insxirance  is  d  eslgned  to  meet : 
How  to  distribute  the  cost  of  medical  care 
so  that  those  who  need  1;  can  receive  it. 
As  we  have  heretofore  stattd  In  our  report 
(p.  5):" 

"It  is  because  sickness  is  unpredictable 
that  it  Is  impossible  for  th«  majority  of  the 
American  people  effectively  1  o  budget  to  meet 
Its  costs.  It  is  because  catastrophic  sickness 
most  frequently  falls  uport  those  who  can 
least  afford  to  pay  for  its  co^t.  that  a  method 
to  distribute  the  cost  is  neotssary.  It  Is  be- 
cause tha  whole  Nation  Is 
the  health  of  all  the  people  t  bat  this  problem 
must  be  solved  on  a  national  scale.    The  bill 
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provides  a  sound  and  effective  method  of 
dealing  with  the  problem." 

The  sport  of  the  special  committee  falla 
to  offer  any  plan  to  meet  the  need  for  ade- 
quate medical  care,  the  greatest  need  of  tha 
American  people  In  the  field  of  social 
seoirity. 

S.    IISI    COV£SS    A    VAST    ITSLO    07    SOCIAL 
FKOTECTIOM 

The  special  committee's  report  Is  concerned 
only  with  the  medical-care  provisions  of  tha 
bill.  The  bill  also  provides  a  unified  system 
of  social  Eccurlty  for  our  country  covering 
many  scclal  benefits  besides  m.edlcal  care — 
extension  and  improvement  of  old-age  and 
E-orv'lvors  insurance,  federalizaaon  and  ex- 
tension of  unemployment  insurance,  reor- 
ganization and  extension  of  public  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  the  bill  would  insure  against 
the  lo&s  of  income  because  of  disability  by 
creating  a  system  of  cash  disability  benefita 
for  temporary  and  permanent  disabUlty. 
These  provisions  have  seemed  to  us  to  be  oX 
enormous  benefit  to  the  American  people. 

CONCLUSION 

Upon  analysis,  we  conclude  that  the  medi- 
cal-care provisions  of  the  bill  are  tirgently 
needed  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  will  diminish  or 
Impair  "the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country."  On  the  contrary,  ita 
enactment  would  serve  to  make  these  rights 
and  liberties  real  and  elective.  For  the  sick 
are  not  free,  and  only  a  healthy  America  can 
exercise  its  rights  and  enjoy  its  liberties. 

National  CoMMrrrEz  on 

Social  Lzcislation, 

Lbo  J.  LiNon,  Chairman. 

Mosais  A.  Waingeb,   Secretary. 


Small  Business  Needs  AdminfstrstxTf 
Law  Reform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  30  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  en 
June  7.  1943.  I  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
on  behalf  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, a  statement  which  among  ether 
things  included  the  following: 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
(and  the  same  committee  In  the  House  of 
Representatives)  has  for  many  months  been 
holding  hearings  and  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  the  smaller  businessman  under  war 
emergency  regtilatlon.  It  Is  cbvious  that 
there  la  a  great  deal  of  meritorious  com- 
plaint, not  with  the  laws  which  Congress 
has  passed,  but  with  the  execution  of  thoee 
laws. 

Nor  do  I  m;an  to  say  that  the  adminis- 
trative arm  of  the  Government  has  acted 
with  complete  abandon  or  In  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  Congress  or  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Because  either  the  laws  are  frag- 
mentary or  incomplete,  or  because  of  the 
limitations  on  the  right  of  private  parties 
to  defend  themselves  and  have  the  benefit 
of  thoee  laws,  seme  administrators  may  have 
felt  that  they  had  reason  to  assume  that 
some  provisions  contained  In  acu  of  tha 
Congress  are  merely  advisory.  I  do  not  think 
that  Congress  so  Intended. 

Legislative  correction  in  the  field  of 
so-called  "administrative  law"  has  be- 
come a  recognizod  need.    The  Commit- 


tee on  the  Judiciary  now  has  before  it 
for  consideration  legislation  to  provide 
a  simplified  administrative  procedure 
and  a  day  in  court  for  every  party  sub- 
jected to  the  unjust  application  of  ad- 
ministrative regulations.  In  this  con- 
nection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  February  1945  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety. I  feel  that  the  article  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  everyone  interested  in 
good  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

LAW    ANT)    AD*tTNTST«ATm:   GOVTHNMKNT 

(By  David  A.  Simmons) 

(NoT«. — The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  bar,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  and  past  president  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society.) 

The  professor  of  legal  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  writing  Jn  the  dispassion- 
ate and  scholarly  style  of  the  true  historian, 
describes  In  the  following  language  a  crisis 
In  common-law  history  at  a  time  when 
lawyers  were  called  serJeants: 

"The  Serjeants  from  the  beginning  held  a 
high  place  In  the  legal  world:  we  soon  find 
Parliament  referring  hard  questions  to  the 
Beijeants  as  well  as  to  the  judges,  and  quite 
early  In  the  fourteenth  centxiry  the  Crown 
adopts  the  policy  of  recruiting  the  bench 
from  the  outstanding  men  at  the  bar.  •  •  • 

"The  courts  of  equity — chancery,  star 
chamber,  court  of  requests — were  differently 
organized.  The  permanent  clerical  establish- 
ment of  each  of  these  courts  undertook  the 
duties  of  attorneys,  and  so  professional  attor- 
neys had  no  place  there.  Still,  there  re- 
mained numerous  duties  of  a  quasi-legal 
character  which  had  to  be  done,  and  liti- 
gants soon  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  sort 
of  law  s^ent  who  would  set  the  complicated 
machinery  In  motion  by  engaging  and  ccn- 
ierring  with  the  variotis  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession as  occasion  required,  and  doing  other 
duties,  sometimes  of  a  legal  and  scmetlmes 
of  a  business  character.     •      •      • 

"The  rise  of  new  courts  and  the  extension 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  old  ones  had  far  out- 
grown the  llmlu  within  which  the  serJeant 
cared  to  act.  •  •  •  Indeed,  the  position 
of  the  law  had  changed  considerably  imder 
the  Tudors.  Justice  was  no  longer  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  Judges  and  serJeants. 
•  •  •  It  was  now  an  affair  of  state  re- 
quiring constant  attention  from  the  Crown, 
which  was  viewing  with  some  anxiety  the  ac- 
tivities of  Its  courts.  •  •  •  There  was  a 
chance  of  the  Crown  turning  to  the  civiliana 
Xor  exponents  of  a  newer  technique  of  law 
and  government;  but  in  the  end  a  sort  of 
compromise  was  worked  out.  •  •  •  The 
law  was  brought  once  more  Into  vital  contact 
with  the  world  of  affairs  and  politics.  That 
contact  was  necessary  If  the  law  was  to  con- 
tinue as  a  growing  system,  but  the  dangers 
were  of  the  gravest,  as  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  Judiciary  will  show." 

Professor  Plucknett  (Concise  History  of 
the  Common  Law,  second  edition,  1936)  there 
presents  a  parallel  with  the  present  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
result  of  the  situation  here  stiU  hangs  In 
the  balance.  New  Institutions  have  been 
created,  each  with  Ite  permanent  clerical 
establishment  in  which  attorneys  are  said  to 
have  a  dubious  place.  Justice,  If  such  this 
form  may  be  called,  has  again  become  an 
affair  of  state.  There  has  been  more  than  a 
little  turning  to  the  civilians  for  exponents 
of  a  newer  technique  of  law  and  government. 

Indeed,  the  struggle  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  speaks  is  more  than  a 
parallel,  for  It  was  a  part  of  the  tradition 
out  of  which  America  was  born.  That  was 
not  only  the  period  when  the  legal  institu- 


tions of  what  Is  now  the  English-speaking 
world  were  reaching  their  modern  form,  but 
th3  period  when  the  American  Colonies  were 
founded. 

One  needs  but  to  reread  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  27  paragraphs  of  In- 
dictment against  the  King  and  Parliament 
to  have  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  to  them 
constituted  tyranny.  We  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  only  In  the  terms  of  Its 
grand  pronouncements  as  to  life,  lit>erty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  that  we  are  prone  to 
overlook  the  very  practical  asp  sets  of  that 
document  which  defined  the  grievances  of 
tha  colonies  and  of  the  Individual  citizens 
caused  by  the  arbitrary  and  unbridled  exer- 
cise of  power  by  King  and  Parliament. 

Amon^  other  things,  it  charged  (a)  that  the 
King  had  made  Judges  dependent  upon  his 
will  alone:  (b)  that  he  had  created  a  multi- 
tude of  new  offices  and  had  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and 
eat  out  their  substance;  (c)  that  he  had  com- 
bined wi'kh  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jtirls- 
dlction  foreign  to  our  Constitution,  un- 
acknowledged by  otir  laws,  and  contrary  to 
the  forms  of  our  government;  (d)  that  he 
had  deprived  us  In  many  cases  ol  the  bene- 
fits of  trial  by  Jury;  (e)  that  he  had  altered 
fxindamen tally  the  forms  of  our  government; 
and  (f)  that  King  and  Parliament  had 
suspended  our  own  legislatures  and  had  de- 
clared themselves  Invested  with  power  to 
legislate  lor  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Those  were  charges  that  were  said  to 
Justify  a  revolution,  and  there  are  those  who 
now  say  that  the  same  acts  of  tyranny  in 
mcdified  form  have  appeared  among  us  again. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  each  thoushtlul 
person  reason  out  the  comparison  for  him- 
self, but  I  believe  most  of  us  will  agree  that 
bureaucracy,  with  its  absorption  of  all  pow- 
ers of  government.  Is  In  violation  not  only  of 
the  spirit  of  this  country  as  expressed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  is  In  vio- 
lation of  the  very  letter  of  our  Constitution, 
Certainly  our  form  of  government  Is  now  en- 
tirely different  from  anything  envisioned  by 
the  founders. 

The  problem  today,  of  course,  concerns  no 
usurpation  or  oppression  from  afar.  The 
question  Is  whether  surrender  shall  come 
from  within,  as  so  well  stated  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters  of  First  Samuel: 

"And  Samuel  Judged  •  •  •  And  he 
went  from  year  to  year  In  circuit.  •  •  • 
Then  all  the  elders  •  •  •  came  to  Sam- 
uel •  •  •  and  said  unto  htm.  ••  •  • 
Now  make  us  a  king  to  Judge  us  like  all  the 
nations.*  But  the  thing  displeased  Samuel, 
when  they  said,  'Give  ug  a  kins  to  judge  us.' 

•  •  •  And  he  said,  'This  will  be  the  man- 
ner of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  you. 

•  •  •  Ye  shall  be  his  servants.  And  ye 
shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your 
king     which     ye     shall     have     chosen     you 

•  •  •.  Nevertheless  the  people  refused  to 
obey  the  voice  of  Samuel:  and  they  said, 
'Nay:  hut  we  will  have  a  king  over  \is;  that 
we  also  may  be  like  all  the  nations.'  " 

Though  history,  whether  legal  or  biblical, 
usually  speaks  In  terms  of  kings,  the  point  Is 
always  arbitrary  government.  Samuel's  peo- 
ple, short-sightedly  weary  of  the  effort  re- 
quired In  democratic  government,  wanted  to 
be  "like  all  the  nations."  The  Tudors  and 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  House  of  Hanover, 
which  lost  America  for  England,  in  order  to 
free  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  law 
championed  what  Professor  Plucknett  ra- 
tionalizes as  'a  newer  technlqtie  of  law  and 
government." 

Nothing  Indicates  that  these  urges  will  not 
remain  so  long  as  men  inhabit  the  earth. 
The  question  at  any  time  is  whether  enough 
people  with  enough  intelligent  vigor  remain 
to  preserve  the  gains  of  law  over  Insidious  and 
multiform  despotism.  Today  arbitrary  pow- 
er, 88  the  concomitant  of  either  war  or  po- 
litical philosophy,  rules  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  most  of  Ita  people  have 
never  known  a  different  governance. 


THX  AMniCAN  XXTBUZNCS 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a 
constitution  was  adopted  creating  the  United 
States,  In  which  It  was  expressly  provided 
that  a  Con^rress  of  elected  representatives 
would  do  the  legislating  for  the  Nation  and 
a  system  of  independent  courts  of  law  would 
supply  the  necessary  Judicature.  With  the 
advent  of  the  twentieth  centtiry  both  legis- 
lation and  judicature,  with  mounting  fre- 
quency, have  been  combined  with  executive 
powers  in  a  nonrepresentative  and  non- 
judicial arm  of  government  called  admin- 
istrative. That  this  is  a  second  revolution 
in  American  Government  Is  not  denied  by 
Its  partisans,  who  not  only  advocate  these 
Institutions  and  stoutly  defend  them  but. 
like  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  wage  un- 
remitting war  E gainst  the  supremacy  of  law. 
It  has  been  said  that  neither  court  nor  ad- 
ministrative agency  "should  repeat  in  this 
day  the  mistake  made  by  the  courts  of  law 
when  equity  was  struggling  for  recognition 
as  an  ameliorating  system  of  Justice"  ( United 
Statea  v.  Morgan,  307  U.  8.  183.  191  (1939)). 
But  on  the  law-making  side  Senator  Com- 
MALLT,  the  present  chairman  of  what  is  now 
and  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  the  most 
Important  legislative  committee  in  the  world, 
has  said  that  in  placing  transcendent  powers 
in  administrative  agents,  "the  Congress 
seemingly  has  divested  Itself  of  Its  own 
Judgment  and  its  own  discretion  and  its  own 
legislative  wisdom."  (79  Congssssional  Rbc- 
OPJ),  p.  11156.) 

Administrative  government  Is  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  our  time.  Reaction  to  it  takes 
many  forms.  There  are  those  who  refuse  to 
recc^nize  it  as  legitimate,  though  its  pro- 
ponents point  out  that  revolution,  like  mon- 
archies, create  their  own  legitimacy.  There 
are  those  who  find  no  praise  too  high  for  it, 
although  in  other  effairs  they  would  be  the 
first  to  deplore  such  an  extreme.  There  are 
those  who  study  it  to  an  Infinity  of  words  and 
documentation,  though  It  is  no  new  phe- 
nomenon. And  then  there  are  those  who 
assay  the  more  arduous  task  of  fitting  it  Into 
our  Institutions  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
their  free  nature  without  preventing  gov- 
ernment from  achieving  Its  present-day  pur- 
poses. Let  us  see  whot  has  been  or  may  be 
done  In  support  of  this  latter  attitude. 

In  the  1920's  the  problem  of  administra- 
tive government  was  treated  in  terms  of 
Judicial  review — that  Is.  the  relations  of  ad- 
ministrative agencies  to  courts — whereas  we 
now  know  that  mere  court  review  is  sterUe 
whsre  Congress  confers  unlimited  discretion. 
Senator  Geobce,  during  the  debate  on  the 
war-contract  renegotiation  bill,  called  It  "ar- 
bitrary" legislation.  (90  Congbessional  Rsc- 
o:iD,  January  21,  1944,  p.  533.)  Special  ad- 
ministrative courts  were  once  suggested  by 
a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Assccla- 
tion  (S.  1835.  73rd  Cong.  1st  sess.;  S  3C76, 
75th  Ojng.  3d  sers  ;  58  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  203.  42« 
(1933):  59  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  539  (1934);  CO  A.  B  A. 
Rep.  136  (1935);  61  A.  B.  A.  Rep.  220.  233. 
721  (1936)  and  by  the  minority  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Committee  on  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  (Senate  Document  No.  8. 
77th  Cong.  1st  sess..  pp.  203-209  (1941) ) .  In 
1937  the  Frealdent  of  the  United  SUtes  rec- 
ommended a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
separation  of  Judicial  and  prosecuting  fimc- 
tions  in  administrative  agencies.  He  stated 
that  the  present  form  of  administrative  trl- 
btinal.  which  performs  "admlnlstratve  work 
In  addition  to  Judicial  work,  threatens  to 
develop  a  fourth  branch"  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  there  Is  no  sanction  In  the 
Constitution."  (Report  of  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Administrative  Management, 
with  Message  of  the  President  and  Special 
Studies,  1937  )  So  far  as  these  proposals 
mean  a  trial  de  novo  by  an  Independent 
tribunal  on  the  order  of  the  Beard  (now 
Court)  of  Tax  Anpeals,  they  are  a  solution 
of  only  the  problem  of  the  Judge-prosacutor 
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ccxnblnatlon  found  In  tdmlnLstrativa  agen« 
cles.  Special  coxirts  have  at  leaat  four  <11»- 
advantages:  (1)  Because  they  are  spectallied, 
they  are  subject  to  the  puling  and  hauling 
of  special  private  and  governmental  Inter- 
esta;  (2)  they  weaken  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
regular  coiirta  of  the  land  with  which  dti- 
icna  are  familiar  and  to  which  they  i% 
accustomed  to  resort  for  Justice;  (3)  ther» 
Is  more  to  the  problem  than  mere  separa- 
tion of  Judge  and  prosecutor,  for  the  Judg« 
must  have  some  law  to  apply,  which  hs  doea 
rot  have  so  long  as  administrative  power* 
•re  conferred  In  practically  unlimited  terms; 
•nd  (4)  courts  can  exercise  only  power*  of 
itdjudlcatlon  and  hence  furnish  no  solution 
tor  the  Increasingly  serious  problem  of  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  rule-making  typified  in  general 
prlee.  wage.  rate,   and  food   regulations. 

More  recently  legal  thought  has  turned  to 
matter*  of  jwocedure.  in  some  part,  perhaps, 
•a  a  result  of  the  movement  for  the  revision 
and  uniformity  of  rules  of  procedure  In  the 
Federal  trtal  courU.    An  a<lmlnlatraUve  pro- 
ce<;ure  act  was  passed  by  Congress  but  vetoed 
bv  the  President.     (Walter-Lcgan  bill.  H.  R. 
6324.  76th  Cong  .  3d  sees  .    H.  Doc.  No.  98«, 
76th  Cong.  3d   seas.)      Meanwhile,   the   At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  In  1938. 
as  a  part  of   the  movement  for  reform  of 
Judicial  procedure,  recommended  that  atten- 
tion be  turned  to  the  procedure  employed  by 
the  administrative  process:    and  the  Presi- 
dent authorized  a  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive   study    of    existing    practices    and    pro- 
^eedures  with  a  view  to  detecting  deficiencies 
and    pointing    the    way    to    Improvementt. 
(8.  Doc.  No.  8,  supra,  pp.  251-252  )     Pursuant 
thereto    the    so-called     Attorney    General's 
Committee     on     AdminlstraUve     Procedure, 
after   elaborate  studies,   made   Its   report   In 
IMl.     (S.  Doc.  No.  8.  supra  )      The  Senate 
held   hearings   on    the    legislative    proposals 
growing  cut  of  the  work  of   that  commit- 
tee  (hearings.  AdminUtratlve  Procedure,  on 
S.  674.  8.  675.  and  S.  918.  77th  Cong..  1st  sess.) . 
but  suspended  consideration  with   the  Im- 
imTYtn«v«  of  war.     The  current  World  War. 
boww.  has  been  more  than  an  Interruption, 
for  It  has  given  vis  further  experience  with 
administrative    agencies   and   has   Increased 
the  awareness  of  admlnlatratlve  government 
on  the  part  of  every  citizen  and  every  group 
or  interest.    We  believe  we  now  know  mors 
than  we  did  when  the  Walter-Logan  bill  was 
drafted  or  when  the  Attorney  General's  com- 
mittee reported. 

It  has  recently  become  common  to  ap- 
proach administrative  government  by  a 
method  of  search  and  publicity.  The  seardi 
is  for  shocking  cases  of  bureaucratic  gov- 
ernment. The  publicity  feeds  undlscrlml- 
pstt"g  appetites  for  public  scandal.  A  little 
thought  will  demonstrate,  however,  that  such 
investigations  have  a  limited  usefulness  so 
far  as  mamuinlng  orderly  legal  processes  ars 
eooccrned.  Of  course,  legislative  investlga- 
tlOBa  have  an  assured  place  In  all  matters  of 
gOTemment.  but.  as  the  Senate  Small  Bxisl- 
ness  Committee  has  so  well  put  It  (89  Cow- 
esSBSZONAL  Recoso.  pp.  5411.  5412) : 

"We.  the  Congress,  cannot  examine  into 
individual  cases  or  regulations  beyond  what 
Is  necessary  to  determine  whether  parties 
should  have  legal  protection.  Cur  function, 
once  we  are  satisfied  that  the  conditions  so 
require,  is  to  pass  laws  not  only  so  that  ad- 
ministrators may  have  power  under  them, 
but  also  in  order  that  the  people  may  have 
the  protection  of  those  laws.  •  •  •  Laws 
without  enforclble  rights  are  a  mirage. 
Administration  without  or  beyond  the  law  Is 
doomed  to  failure.  •  •  •  The  way  to 
muke  It  workable  Is  to  grant  the  necessary 
powers  to  the  administrators  and  the  neces- 
sary rights  to  those  who  are  regulated,  in- 
cluding the  means  of  protecting  those  rights 
in  any  &dmln.istratlTe  or  judicial  proceed- 
ings." 


LSCISLATIVZ    N^XDS 

The  immediate  lines  of  ap  proach  are  neces- 
sarily legislative,  and  It  seei^is  clear  that  they 
must  take  two  separate  but  related  courses. 
First,  there  must  be  an  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  Second.  Coni  jess  must — as  It 
now  seems  firmly  to  rccogn  ze — more  specifi- 
cally state  and  limit  the  po  ivers  which  It  has 
delegated  to  administrate  e  agencies.  The 
latter  Is  essential  In  order  that  Jurisdiction 
may  be  understood  by  boi  h  the  regulators 
and  the  regulated.  The  former  Is  equally 
essential  to  furnish  the  reg  iilators  and  regu- 
lated with  a  basic  blueprint  of  methods  of 
operation  and  means  of  cor  trol. 

An  administrative  procec  ure  statute,  such 
as  Is  proposed  In  the  widely  supported  Mc- 
Carran-Sumners  bill  (S.  7  and  H.  R.  1203), 
mtist  have  three  principal  features:  (1)  It 
mtist  provide  for  pubUclty  of  administrative 
law  and  procedure.  (2)  H  should  differen- 
tiate and  state  at  least  the  i  alnlmum  require- 
ments of  the  two  types  )f  administrative 
action,  rule  making  and  tt  e  adjudication  of 
particular  cases.  (3)  It  must  specify  and 
simplify  the  methods  of  Jidlclal  review.  In 
addition,  two  further  matters  are  desirable;  a 
statement  of  the  Incidental  procedural 
rights,  such  as  those  relatlig  to  appearances 
or  Investigations,  and  ej  press  limitations 
upon  the  sanctions  whKh  administrative 
agencies  may  Impose.  Within  each  of  these 
ciifferent  items  there  13.  of  ( ourse.  much  room 
for  Inclusion  and  exclusion  There  is  a  mln- 
imtmi  beyond  which  such  1  'glslatlon  may  not 
be  reduced,  and  this  seenii  to  be  about  the 
position  taken  In  the  B  [cCarran-Sumners 
bill.  Additional  and  tem  jtlng  features  to 
add  to  such  a  measure  thi  re  siirely  are.  but 
wisdom  dictates  against  any  proposal  which 
may  sacrifice  fundamental  t  for  detail. 

If  both  an  admlnlstrat  ve  procedure  act 
and  a  more  precise  dcfliiit  on  of  administra- 
tive powers  can  be  secured,  at  least  we  will 
be  assured  of  some  measure  of  law  in  ad- 
ministrative government.  But  that  need  not 
and  should  not  end  efforts  at  further  Im- 
provement. Some  functio  IS  of  the  agencies 
should  be  recaptured  by  the  Congress  and 
£oms  function  should  be  returned  to  the  or- 
dinary courts. 

Congress  should  recaptire  Its  legislative 
power  even  In  the  fields  of  lesser  Federal  leg- 
islation. If  necessary.  It  ;ould  act  through 
Its  own  Bureau  of  Legislat  on  working  under 
the  Immediate  direction,  supervision,  and 
control  of  the  Congress  an  1  Its  various  com- 
mittees. The  congressional  establishment 
has  only  a  few  thousand  employees  to  assist 
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Congress  does  not  have  iie  time  nor  the 
means  to  Investigate  and  c  raft  all  the  subor- 
dinate rules  and  rcgulatiois  needed  to  sup- 
plement Its  acts.  It  can  cci  tainly  take  out  of 
the  executive  departments  and  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  the  peopl(  engaged  in  com- 
posing, writing,  and  exper  Izing  these  minor 
laws.  It  is  estimated  the;  there  are  thou- 
sands of  these.  If  they  fui  ctloned  as  part  of 
the  congressional  establishment,  they  would 
hr.ve  a  legislative  esprit  de  corps  and  a  broad 
peneral  outlook  on  legisla  Ive  problems  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  burca  icrats  anxious  to 
expand  their  own  authority.  Certainly  the 
draftsmanship  of  all  rules  and  regulations 
would  become  more  unlfoi  m  and  more  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  c  or  institutions. 

Congress  should  also  gl  re  thotight  to  re- 
turning Judicial  function  I  to  the  ordinary 
courts.  Why  not  create  i  system  of  minor 
Federal  courts  similar  to  hat  of  the  States 
and  cities,  with  Jurlsdlctlc  q  In  controversies 
arising  under  minor  Federal  regulations? 
Of  the  uncounted  thousards  now  exercising 
Judicial  functions  in  the 
missions,  those  who  are  qv&lifled  might  well 
be  placed  imder  the  courts  as  masters,  com- 
missioners, and  examiners,  where  they  would 
properly  become  a  part  of  ixt  Judicial  estab- 
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llshment  and  have  the  outlook,  impartiality, 
and  esprit  de  corps  of  the  judge.  They 
coiild  be  localized  throughout  the  country 
in  Federal  courthouses  and  thus  be  avail- 
able for  the  prompt  hearing  of  complaints 
involving  the  thousands  of  minor  govern- 
mental regtilatlons. 

At  some  time  this  Nation  will  surely  stand, 
without  knowing  It,  at  a  crossroads  which 
point  one  way  to  freedom  and  order  and 
the  other  way  to  bondage  and  chaos.  Many 
people  cite  good  reasons  for  saying  that  ths 
day  of  choice  Is  at  hand.  If  we  pass  blindly 
on,  we  may  find  otirselves  so  used  to  bargain- 
ing rather  than  adjudication,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  politics  rather  than  legal  adminis- 
tration, that  we  will  neither  recognize  nor 
appreciate  a  government  according  to  law. 
This  Is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  legal  Isolation- 
ism. The  antidote  for  arbitrary  power  is 
not  a  strugge  against  all  power — to  the  point 
of  depriving  governments  of  the  means  to 
govern  and  protect.  Dictatorship  versus 
Anarchy,  though  delusively  opposite  and  con- 
veniently simple  labels,  are  extremes  and  not 
alternatives  They  currently  stand  for  things 
which  are  equally  opposed  to  that  government 
under  law  which  the  civilized  world  has 
sought  for  more  than  2.000  years  and  has 
occasionally  ach:eved.  We  have  achieved  it 
hers  on  this  continent,  and  tho  issue  is 
whether  we  shall  retain  it  or  see  it  frittered 
away,  bit  by  bit,  as  expediency  and  Indeci- 
sion dictate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  29.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Allied  Nations  draw 
nearer  to  the  day  of  victory  in  Europe, 
It  behooves  us  now  to  resolve  that  wnen 
that  victory  comes,  and  as  we  rejoice 
over  its  achievement,  we  must  also  re- 
strain ourselves  from  the  false  assump- 
tion that  it  means  the  end  of  this  war. 

We  must  not  let  the  jubilation  of  vic- 
tory slacken  our  efforts  against  our  ene- 
mies, the  Japs,  for  until  they  are  also 
defeated  this  war  must  continue. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
today  upon  this  subject  is  worthy  of  re- 
production, and  under  leave  granted  Is 
submitted  herewith: 

V7HEN  VE-DAT  COMZS 

Perhaps  the  footless  and  fantastic  rvimors 
that  have  flooded  this  country  as  our  armies 
sweep  through  Germany  can  be  made  to  serve 
a  useful  purpose.  They  should  serve  as  a 
vTamlng  to  us  against  breaking  Into  too  fran- 
tic a  celebration  of  VE  (victory  in  ETurope) 
day  when  It  actually  comes. 

Even  VE-day  will  only  relieve  in  part  the 
Intolerable  agony  of  a  tortured  world.  It  wlU 
not  end  It.  It  will  not  autor- atically  and  at 
onoe  spread  good-will  among  men.  We  caa 
certainly  afford  to  be  proud  and  happy  be- 
cause of  our  victory,  for  It  will  have  been 
stuiJendous.  We  can  rejoice  that  the  God 
of  Battles  gave  us  the  decision.  But  our 
sacrifice  has  been  too  heavy  for  hysterical 
jubilation,  for  "frantic  boast  and  foolish 
word."  We  cannot  forget  the  feeUngs  c€ 
mothers  and  fathers  whose  boys  lie  dead  on 
foreign  soU,  of  wives  who  have  lost  their 


husbands,  cf  ell  who  have  lost  someone  detir 
to  them. 

Peace  in  Europe  will  be  only  partial  peace. 
We  have  another  war  to  flgat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  a  long  one  and  a  hard 
one.  with  thousands  more  of  our  bravest 
called  to  die.  No  one  with  any  feeling  could 
regard  such  a  prospect  light  hear  tedly.  No 
one  with  any  judgment  could  relax  the  ef- 
fort each  of  us  must  still  make.  VE-day 
will  entitle  this  Nation  to  a  sigh  of  relief. 
But  It  mu3t  also  serve  as  a  day  of  rededlca- 
tlon  for  that  total  vlctcMry  we  have  still  to 
win. 


rveaction  lo  Dritish  Wliite  Paper  on 
Emplojrment  Policy 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tJTAH 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  IG).  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  full  employ- 
ment resolution  adopted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Labor  Office  Con- 
ference, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  study  made  by  one  of  the  members  of 
our  ov.'n  Department  of  Commerce,  en- 
titled "Reaction  to  British  White  Paper 
on  Employment  Policy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REACTION    TO    BSmSH    WHITE    PAPd    ON 
EMPLOYMENT    POUCY 

Parliamentary  reaction  to  the  employ- 
ment policy  white  paper  was  recorded  dur- 
ing a  3-day  debate  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  majority  of  the  House,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  looked  with  critical 
approval  on  the  paper,  welcoming  the  pro- 
pocal  th;;t  the  State  would  hereafter  be 
rcspcncible  for  maintaining  a  "high  and 
stable  level  of  employment."  but  question- 
ing the  scope,  emphasis,  and  adequacy  cf 
the  Govcinmeut  plan. 

In  giving  their  support,  the  conservatives 
and  liberals  stressed  liiose  secUons  of  the 
whl<e  paper  which  dealt  with  the  Impor- 
tance of  rcestablishinR  and  expanding  of 
foreign  trade,  making  British  Industry  more 
efficient,  and  securing  Ecund  central  finance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Parliamentary  Lptaor 
Party  emphasized  that  the  task  of  maln- 
talninjj  full  employment  would  be  made 
cuEier  If  substantial  s2Ctions  of  the  economy 
•were  brought  under  public  ownership;  that, 
while  the  revival  of  the  export  market  was 
Important,  the  Government  must  be  prepared 
with  domestic  policies  if  foreign  trade  failed; 
and  that  it  had  no  ccnSdence  that  an  ener- 
getic and  afflrmative  policy  to  maintain  full 
employment  wctild  be  :arrled  out  by  any 
conservation  or  coalition  government. 

The  only  real  differences  of  opinion  dur- 
ing the  debate  arose  over  the  question  of 
the  future  ownership  ol  indtistry.  This,  in 
Fplte  of  Labor  Minister  Bevln's  clear  state- 
ments that  the  'prcposjJs  of  the  white  pa- 
per win  operate  whatever  the  ownership  of 
Industry  may  be"  and  ";he  question  of  how 
you  can  give  effect  to  the  decisions  as  to 
who   will   own    mdustrj'   Is   not   prejudiced 
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by  this  white  paper."  Aneurln  Bevan, 
Labor  Member  of  Parliament,  claimed  that 
the  white  paper  was  unworkable  and  a 
fraud.  Hs  btatcd  that  it  adniito  by  Impli- 
cation that  unemployment  is  endemic  under 
a  system  based  on  private  enterprise  car- 
ried on  for  profit,  yet  refuses  to  apply  the 
recessery  basic  remedy  which  la  socialist 
ownership. 

The  opposite  extreme  was  voiced  by  Sir 
Ilerbert  Williams,  representing  the  die-hard 
element  cf  the  Couiervatlve  Party.  H;  as- 
salled  the  white  paper  only  on  the  ground 
that  It  was  an  unnecessary,  unjustlfiod,  and 
unauthorized  Interference  with  free  enter- 
prise and  privat3  property  and  would  lead 
Inevitably  to  socialism,  regimentation,  In- 
Il£tlou,  and  national  bankruptcy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Bevan  and  Sir 
Herbert  were  su-pcrtcd  by  only  about  a  half- 
dozen  members  who  completely  rejected  the 
paper  for  varying  reasons.  The  Government's 
proposals  were  in  general  favorably  received, 
criticism  being  directed  at  the  Indeflnlteness 
and  apparent  ambiguity  of  some  cf  the  spe- 
cific mesisures  proposed. 

Before  the  motion  on  which  the  debate 
took  place  v/as  carried  several  members  In- 
sicted  on  making  the  point  that  It  committed 
them  to  approval  of  nothing  beyond  the  ac- 
ceptance cf  responsibility  by  the  Government 
for  securing  a  high  and  stable  level  of  em- 
plojrment,  and  not  to  approval  of  the  methcda 
by  which  this  end  was  to  be  attained. 

Press  comment  on  the  paper  and  debate 
followed  party  and  sectional  Interests  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  conservative  press  re- 
afflrming  Its  faith  in  private  enterprise,  but 
malzlng  no  criticism  of  the  Government 
statements  ttat  there  was  a  place  for  public 
as  well  as  private  ownership,  the  ofScial  labor 
press  noting  that  the  white  paper  closed  no 
door  to  socialism  and  the  business  press 
resei-vlng  its  support  until  it  was  clear  what 
the  specific  legislative  measures  were  to  be 
and  their  effect  on  finance,  Industry,  and 
trade. 

The  Conservative  Party  has  been  among 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  plan  and  has 
generally  approved  it,  at  the  same  time 
stres-Llng  the  need  for  an  expansion  of  ex- 
ports, pjid  expressing  a  fear  that  under  It 
the  budget  was  going  to  be  tmbalanced,  if 
need  be.  to  provide  emplc3rment.  The  am- 
biguity of  this  section  of  the  paper  on  central 
flnanca  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Labor  Parly  came  away  equally  convinced 
that  the  bxidget  would  not  be  unbalanced. 
If  need  be.  to  provide  employment. 

The  Liberal  Party's  report  on  the  white 
paper  accepts  and  endorses  the  proposals  In 
laige  part,  but  suggests  that  the  proposed 
msarures  are  Inadequate  to  maintain  full 
employment.  The  basic  error  is.  according 
to  the  criticism,  the  adherence  to  the  old 
concept  of  a  balanced  budjet.  This  will  have 
a  dcOatlonary  effect,  and  thus  prevent  ths 
expansion  of  purchasing  power,  which  Is  an 
Indispensable  condition  of  full  employment. 
Adjustment  of  the  Income  tax,  not  social- 
Insurance  rates,  should  be  used  to  increase 
public  purchasing  power.  V/orld-wlde  free- 
dom cf  trade  Is  advocated,  and  the  Liberal 
Party  Insists  that  the  fall  of  exports  was 
not  the  chief  cause  of  pre-war  unemploy- 
ment. Another  error  of  emphasis,  they  say, 
is  that  the  white  paF>er  Is  designed  to.  deal 
with  the  problem  of  cyclical  unemployment 
rather  than  with  the  Important  problem  of 
how  to  absorb  the  hard  core  of  workers.  10 
or  12  percent  of  the  working  population,  who 
remained  unemployed  even  in  the  boom  years 
between  wars. 

Commonwealth  Party  post-war  plans  state 
that  the  achievement  of  full  employment 
mxist  be  through  the  establishment  of  com- 
mon ownership  without  which  national  re- 
sources cannot  be  mobilized  to  meet  human 
needs. 


Sir  William  Beverldge  compmres  the  Gov- 
ernment white  paper  with  his  own  book. 
Pull  Employment  in  a  Free  Society.  His 
comment  parallels  that  of  most  other  views 
in  that  the  paper  represents  within  the 
limits  set  a  sincere  attempt  but  that  its 
practicp.1  prcposals  are  Inadequate.  He  goes 
on  to  say  that  its  acl.on  is  inhibited  by  a 
sense  of  values  that  is  wrong — treating  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  sacrosanct,  a  foreign  power 
Independent  of  the  state;  (.nd  trcatlug  the 
maintenance  of  budsetary  equilibrium  as  of 
equal  Importance  with  full  employment. 
The  Government  plan  lie  regards  rs  only  a 
public  works  policy  and  argues  that  the  pol- 
icy of  compensatory  public  expenditure  to 
offset  declines  in  private  expenditure  will  not 
work,  partly  because  the  over-all  national 
policy  will  not  become  elective  In  all  sectors 
of  the  economy,  and  partly  becpuse  the 
unplanned  market  economy  Is  Incapable 
of  creating  at  any  time  a  demand  for  laber 
sufuclently  strong  and  stscdy  to  malnUla 
full  employment. 

V/hlle  the  Government  objective,  as  stated 
by  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  to 
"i-educe  to  a  minimum  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment for  people  wllLng  to  work  but  who 
are  excluded  from  work  because  of  condi- 
tions obtaining  for  the  time  being."  Sir 
William  says  the  policy  cf  his  report  Is  full 
employment,  defined  as  mean'.ng  "always 
more  vacant  Jobs  than  idle  men." 

The  council  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  generally  cndcrccs  the  white 
paper's  plans.  However,  in  the  chamber's 
view,  the  white  paper  attarhw  too  much 
importance  to  Influencing  public  expendi- 
ture and  not  enough  to  Influencing  private 
expenditure  as  a  method  of  regulating  the 
volume  of  consumption,  and  contends  that 
the  variation  of  the  rate  of  Income  tax  al- 
lowancer.  for  obsolescence  and  replacement 
of  plant  and  machinery  would  be  an  even 
more  direct  way  of  affecting  the  level  of 
capital  expenditure  than  varying  social  In- 
surance contributions.  Complaint  Is  voiced 
on  the  failure  of  the  section  on  central 
finance  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  fiiuinclal 
aspects  of  the  employment  policy. 

The  general  line  of  the  Labor  Party  was 
one  of  welcoming  the  victory  of  a  "case 
which  labor  has  pressed  In  Parliament  for 
half  a  century"  but  adding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  will  not  be  brought  to  full 
fruition  unless  nationalization  cf  basic  in- 
dustries Is  greatly  extended.  Other  com- 
plaints are  the  modesty  of  the  proposals; 
the  absence  of  any  reference  to  a  compre- 
hensive natlonal-developmen*.  plan;  the 
vagueness  of  Government  plans,  if  any.  to 
force  private  enterprise  Into  line  oh  plan- 
ning; and  the  Inadequacy  and  Impreclse- 
ness  of  the  Government's  foreign  trade 
policy. 


Dick  S&cders,  Youngest  General  in  tlit 
Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OOP 

EON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or  xriAB 

IN  THE  SSNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  In 
my  opinion,  the  State  of  Utah  has  made 
as  outstanding  a  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  and  program  as  has  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league the  able  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
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will  wree  with  that  statement.  Utah's 
metal  production  for  war  purposes  la 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  State, 
but  the  greatest  contribution  which  the 
State  of  Utah  has  made  to  the  war  pro- 
gram has  been  her  young  men  and 
women  who  are  now  in  the  armed  forces. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  article  in  Look  masiazlne  for  April  3, 
1945.  on  the  youngest  general  in  the 
United  States  Army.  This  young  man 
Is  29  years  of  age  and  is  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. He  is  Richard  C.  Sanders,  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  His  progress  in  the  Army 
may  well  be  described  as  miraculous. 
His  record  Is  one  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President. 
that  It  is  ven*  timely  and  appropriate 
to  place  in  the  Conckxssiomal  Record 
this  article,  which  is  very  brief,  concern- 
ing this  fine  soldier.  So.  in  behalf  of 
the  aenlor  Senator  frtnn  Utah  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanlmou-'?  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rxooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

ToVNQSST  OnrEiiAL— Dick  S*?ft)iT^  Is  a  »- 

Tbas-Ols  Sx-Sooa  Bot  F»om  Utah 

(By  Luther  D«vli) 

At  29.  Brig.  0«Q.  Richard  C.  Sanders  ia 
the  youngest  man  Alnoe  Custer  to  Ix'come 
a  general  officer  In  the  United  SUtes  Army. 
He  earned  the  r:\n)c  without  any  spectacular 
heroism,  by  solid  Air  Forces  service. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  a  colonel,  on  routine 
oombat  duty  in  North  Africa.  He  was  Just 
oam  more  pilot  who  quietly  carried  out  bis 
orden.  Flying  a  B-34.  he  made  25  nrts.sions 
tram  bases  in  north  Africa — a  total  of  200 
nwbat-hours.  during  which,  by  seme  mir- 
acle, no  member  of  his  crew  was  mjured. 
Bto  plane  was  ni^ver  hit. 

One  afternoon  over  Tripoli,  his  B-34  was 
bracketed  by  Intense  flak.  Bis  tall  gunner 
rnported.  quaTningiy:  "Sir.  the  bursts  are 
getting  closer  and  closer  all  the  time  " 

Said  Sanders:  "Well,  soldier,  let  me  have 
a  full  report  when  one  hits." 

AK  SAST-CCTNO  AOMIXISnATOa 

Such  calm  at  tight  moments  explAlns  the 
slick  ease  with  which  Senders,  no  West 
Pointer,  has  risen  In  the  Army.  Youthful, 
unmarried,  gocxl-looklng  (he's  blond  and 
blue-eyed).  Sanders  stands  6  feet  2.  weighs 
2ao.  handles  a  ^17  tough  Job  without  appar- 
ent effort. 

Has  adTTlnlstrative  officer  of  the  IX  Bomber 
Command,  that  j.art  of  the  Ninth  Air  Force 
controlling  all  American  medium  bombers  In 
England.  He  Is  responsible  for  a  mass  of 
admlalstratlT*  aiul  operaUonal  detail  that 
would  make  the  average  man  a  total  wreck. 
Yet  Dick  gets  It  all  done  In  a  short  working 
day.  and  without  raising  his  voice. 

His  only  bawlings-out  are  strictly  for 
laughs.  Once  he  shouted  for  his  adjutant 
and  held  out  an  enormously  complicated 
directive  from  higher  headquarters.  The 
first  page,  dotted  all  over  with  formulas, 
references,  and  foctnotes.  looked  like  a  nrusl- 
calecore.  Thrusting  it  at  the  adjutant.  Dick 
barked:  ~How  dare  you  send  this  In  with- 
out a  trombone  I" 

J90W  TO  BK  A  OStnOUL 

If  fou  would  like  to  follow  m  Sanders* 
tootstsps  and  become  a  general  early  and 
practically  palnleaaly.  here  are  some  helpful 
htats.  Gtt  bom  a  Mormon  m  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  what  Sarders  calls  a  •"one-car,  no- 
ssrrant  family  that  hates  thievss  axMl  people 
who  don't  vote.**  In  the  public  schools  you 
.  take  life  easy,  get  dignihed  but  unspsctacu- 
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lar  grades.    Pin  money  coihes 

after   Echool.    delivering    tiin; 
store. 

After  4  years  of  this,  yotir 
warded     At  least  Dick  Sanfers 
promoted  to  soda  Jerker 
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his   clothes  and  a  secondlia 
nlng  an  elevator  at  the  Sail 
ber  of  Commerce,  where 
as  a  conservative   pilot  w 
precisely  but  at  half  throttl^ 

He  always  owed  money 
sar.  But  his  grades  were 
to-be  wan;.ed  to  be  a  doctor 
It  was  to  get  the  money 
that  he  decided,  after  gr 
lege,  to  go  Into  the  Army 

In   July   1937.    a   shiny 
tenant,  he  reported  to  Fori 
ton.     He    liked    the    life- 
soldier."  as  he  puts  it — an< 
exams  for  a  Regular  Army 

Although  his  grade  was 
dates  did   better.     80  Die 
Cadet  training.  Just  as  a 
Into  the  Regular  Army 
up    in    a    plane    but    his 
others  can  do  it.  I  can 
on   an   Army   pilot  at 
him  up. 

Fists  clenched,  face   gr 
troduced  to  every  acrobatic 
book.     Finally,  the  pilot 
asked:  "Do  you  want  to  b€ 

"No.  thanks,"  said  Dick, 
well." 
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But  he  got  through  flying 
ass'gned  to  Mltchel  Field 
he   took   more   examlnatlo 
Army  commission.     This  tline 
highest    grades    at    Uitche 
fourth  highest  m  the  country 
beginning    of    the    long 
reports  with  which  his  coi<ima 
have  miiestoned   his  Army 
rlor    general    recently   described 
■"mature  beyond  his  years 
JiJdgment  and  tact." 

As  a  commander  of  men 
and  military  experience,  he 
trick    of    llaitenlng    instead 
famous  m  the  Xlnth  Bom  be 
him  deal  with  older  officers. 
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Once  a  group  commande 
felt  he  had  been  treated 
quarters,  crashed  into  Dick 
his  conunand.    He  ranted 
during  which  time  Dick 
and  nodded  sympathetically 

Finally,  the  colonel, 
talked  himself  around  to 
apologized  for  his  rashness 
the  new  tactics  that  had 

Toung  Oeneral  Sanders 
ord   In   north   Africa — he 
gulshed    Plying   Cross   and 
with  two  Oak  Leaf 
his  men. 

They  know  taat  he  was 
especially  skilled  pUots 
Pearl    Harbor    to    InlUate 
bombardment    In    the 
Dick   got   one   automatic 
going  overseas,  and — on   tho 
additional    up.    from   captali 
recognition    of    his    positlofi 
leader. 

When  the  time  came  for 
group.  Dick  W&5  a  fuU  colonel 
scutlve.    As  such  he  had 
which   caused    Lt.    Oen     ( 
Lewis   H    Breretcn    to    maki 
staff  of  the  new  >iiaebeentl; 
mand. 
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THX  nNAL  STSP  TO  GXNkSAL 

Those  who  were  on  the  spot  explain  ths 
sudden  elevation  this  way:  Because  the  new 
command  was  small.  It  had  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  Washington;  otherwise  some  older 
head  might  have  been  sent  out  irom  the 
States  to  take  over  the  Job.  It  was  mainly  an 
operations  Job,  and  ilrereton  felt  that  a  man 
who  knew  the  problems  of  combat  should  be 
chosen.    Dick  Sanders  filled  the  bill. 

The  Ninth  Air  Force  completed  Its  desert 
chores  and  moved  to  England  in  the  winter 
of  1944.  The  following  June.  Colonel  Ssn- 
ders'  superiors  reported  that  he  had  "effi- 
ciently performed  the  duties  of  the  next 
higher  grade"  for  8  months  in  Africa  and  5 
In  England.  And  he  was  promoted  to  briga- 
dier general. 

RK  hasn't  chanoxo  a  srr 

Today  Dick  la  still  the  ssme  smiling,  un- 
hurried guy  he  was  back  at  Fort  Lewis  and  in 
flying  school.  He  addrcrses  other  brigadiers, 
all  of  whom  are  older  than  he.  as  "Sir."  And 
he  is  often  mildly  surprised  when  lower- 
ranking  men  salute  him. 

Dick  Is  not  only  unmarried,  he  is  not  even 
corresponding  with  any  girl,  in  Salt  Lake 
City  or  elsewhere.  After  getting  through  his 
working  day  in  record  time,  he  spends  long 
eveniftgs  playing  poker,  augmenting  his  $846 
monthly  Army  pay  by  winning  almost  con- 
stanUy.  He  plays  late  and  regularly,  smiling 
blissfully  to  himself  as  he  ra.'tes  in  each  pot. 

In  his  poker  playing  he  exhibits  seme  of 
the  qualities  that  made  him  a  boy  general. 
"He  always  has  the  cards  to  back  his  bets." 
says  one  officer,  who  owes  Dick  3  months' 
salary.  "He  never  bluffs,  never  overvalues 
his  hand.  Hell,  he  does  it  Just  right,  that's 
all." 

80.  if  you  want  to  be  a  general  at  39. 
there's  your  answer.  Jiat  do  It  right,  that's 
aU; 


Gced  Prospects  of  Irrijatfd  Land  for 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDCCX 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
land  hunger  which  veterans  have  on  re- 
turning from  the  wars  is  well  known  to 
us  and  has  been  evident  after  each  war 
in  our  history.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  veterans  returning  from 
this  war  wUl  have  the  same  land  hunger 
as  in  the  past  and  that  there  will  be  far 
more  of  them  who  would  like  to  own  a 
home  on  a  productive  piece  of  land. 
Public  officials  are  expecting  such  to  be 
the  case  when  the  veterans  of  th<s  war 
return,  and  many  ofacials  In  Washington 
and  in  the  various  States  are  planning  to 
do  something  about  it.  This  planning  is 
particularly  true  in  the  Western  States 
where  reclamation  has  yet  to  attain  its 
greatest  development  and  reach  its  high- 
est productivity, 

The  circumstances  confronting  the  re- 
tumln?  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  are 
quite  different  from  those  which  faced 
the  veterans  of  other  wars.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  land  beyond  the  eastern  moun- 
tains and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  a  humid 
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climate  where  land  cciild  be  had  for  the 
taking  and  homes  might  l)e  established 
easily.  After  the  War  l>etween  the  States 
many  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and 
those  who  wore  the  gray  went  farther 
west  beyond  the  Mis5L;sippi  to  establish 
homes  on  the  land  under  a  liberalized 
Homestead  Act  for  their  benefit.  These 
veterans,  for  the  most  part,  were  still 
able  to  find  good  lands  :.n  a  humid  rejjion. 

By  the  turn  of  the  ctntury  the  greater 
part  of  good  laiid  had  been  preempted, 
homesteaded.  or  had  passed  into  private 
ownership,  leaving  the  vast  area  of  pub- 
Lc  domain  In  a  dry  cUciate  where  condi- 
tions of  homesteading  were  exceedingly 
hard.  Nevertheless,  after  the  First  World 
War  many  returning  \eterans  hoped  to 
be  benefited  by  the  liberalized  Homestead 
Act,  and  many  attempted  to  go  out  Into 
the  desert  and  own  a  piece  of  land.  Be- 
cause these  western  lands  lack  water  and 
can  only  be  made  prcductive  by  great 
irrigation  projects  and  expensive  con- 
struction, too  many  ol  the  veterans  of 
the  First  World  War  wure  unable  to  sat- 
isfy their  desire  for  farm  homes  which 
could  be  made  productive.  On  every 
hand  we  hear  it  said  now,  "Conditions 
must  be  made  better  for  the  veterans  of 
the  Second  World  War."  It  is  that  mat- 
ter I  wish  to  discuss  to<lay. 

It  is  an  almost  empty  gesture  merely 
to  liberalize  our  homestead  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans,  for  out  of  the  vast 
rubllc  domain  there  is  relatively  little  on 
which  the  veteran  could  make  a  living 
without  great  reclamation  cost.  How- 
ever, by  reclamation  a  large  area  of  the 
West,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  favored 
sections  of  the  West,  may  be  made  highly 
productive.  It  will  tal:e  great  engineer- 
ing constructions  and  heavy  costs,  but  It 
is  assumed  that  the  GrDvernmont  will  be 
willing  to  make  such  expensive  outlays 
even  if  there  were  only  the  one  reason 
as  a  reward  to  the  Nation's  defenders. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
every  dollar  thus  spent,  is  an  investment 
which  will  return  to  th2  Treasury  many- 
fold.  All  costs  for  reclamation  are  re- 
imbursable and  are  repaid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  even  such  repayments  are 
but  a  part  of  the  ultimate  return  to  the 
Public  Trecsurj'. 

During  the  four  decades  thrcush 
which  the  Reclamatior  Bureau  has  been 
at  work,  the  Government  has  invested 
nearly  a  bilhon  dollars,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  has  already  been  repaid  to 
the  Government  by  thase  who  benefited 
from  the  work.  The  farmers  who"  are 
v/ater  users  on  reclamation  projects  re- 
pay the  cost  to  the  Government  over  a 
<0-year  period  amortized  at  3  percent 
interest.  Under  a  recent  modification  of 
the  reclamation  law,  the  consumers  of 
hydroelectric  power  b(?ar  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  repayment  to  the 
Government.  Surely  no  right-thinking 
cfflclal  would  oppose  the  Investment  of 
Government  funds  in  sound  end  feasible 
reclamation  pro,;ects,  nor  furnishing  the 
machinery  and  equipment  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Instillation,  when  it  is  seen 
that  such  ccnsti'uctlon  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war  will  gi^'e  employment  to 
thousands  In  the  West  and  other  thou- 
sands c-"'t  of  the  I^lssisslppI  River. 
Curdy  no  Gcvcramcnt  oClclal  who  recog- 


nizes the  value  of  home  ownership  on 
productive  land  would  furnish  any  op- 
position to  such  a  program  that  wiU  give 
thousands  of  veterans  a  piece  of  land  in 
private  ownership  on  which  he  may  make 
a  living. 

rSNCIKQ    BILLS 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  tre  now 
pending  before  Congress  to  which  I  want 
to  call  attention.  H.  R  2742.  Introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  J. 
Hardin  Peterson,  was  reported  out  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  and  Is  now  on  the  House 
Calendar.  The  committee  report  on  that 
bill  Is  No.  397.  This  bill  amends  the 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
t«nd  the  benefits  and  preferences  to 
veterans  of  the  Second  World  War  as 
the  original  act  extended  them  to  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars.  A  second  bill,  on 
which  the  House  committee  has  not  yet 
held  hearings,  is  H.  R  520,  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  preference  to  all  veterans 
on  all  new  reclamation  projects  in  the 
entire  country.  Hearings  for  that  bill 
are  scheduled  to  begin  within  a  few 
days. 

When  we  conoider  that  as  much  as 
20.000,000  acres  of  land  might  still  be  ir- 
rigated, over  and  above  what  is  now  be- 
ing irrigated,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great 
amount  of  construction  lies  ahead  for  the 
Government.  With  it  veterans  and  war 
workers  may  hope  to  have  employment 
after  the  war  in  carrjong  out  this  pro- 
gram. £Uid  many  qualified  veterans  may 
hope  to  get  some  good  land  in  private 
ownership.  There  are  more  than  three 
hundred  possible  projects  within  the  17 
western  States  feasible  of  development. 
Each  of  these  is  a  potential  center  of 
wealth  and  agricultural  production. 

Some  of  these  projects  could  dupli- 
cate, in  a  given  time,  the  history  of  that 
project  now  suri-ounding  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
where  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  last  12  months  produced 
$40,000,000  worth  of  food  and  fiber. 
What  has  this  project  cost  Uncle  Gam? 
Gtill  speaking  in  roimd  numbers,  the 
United  States  Government  has  put  about 
$20,000,000  in  it.  Its  physical  value  to- 
day is  approximately  $50,CC0,CC0.  and 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property, 
v/Iiich  has  depended  upon  its  existence 
as  an  economic  base,  is  more  than  $200,- 
OCO.COO.  Thus,  in  one  lifetime,  a  wise 
investment  by  Uncle  Sam  of  $20,000,000 
In  roimd  numbers  has  caused  the  growth 
of  a  rich  community  assessed  in  value  at 
10  times  the  Government's  investment, 
and  it  has  in  the  1  year  last  past  pro- 
duced in  cash  double  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  invested.  The  great  question 
l3  whether  our  Nation  will  want,  with 
the  coming  of  peace,  to  repeat  such  an 
investment  many  times  over  to  ward  oflf 
depression  after  the  war  and  ctabilize 
our  economic  life  on  a  sufficiently  high 
level. 

At  the  moment,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
possibilities  through  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  2742.  I  believe  that  fully  a  million 
acres  of  land  along  the  lower  Colorado 
River,  in  Arizona  and  California,  may 
be  newly  irrigated  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence made  to  apply  to  It.  Being  con- 
vinced of  this.  I  wrote  a  form  letter  to 
veterans  in  the  Southwest,  a  copy  of 


which  I  herewith  enclose.  Following  my 
letter.  I  wish  also  to  enclose  the  accom- 
panying article  from  the  March  24  issue 
of  the  Arizona  Parmer  entitled  "Making 
History  on  Yuma  Mesa." 

Db.ui  Frisivd:  Snclosed  herewith  is  Report 
No.  SOT.  dated  March  37.  This  report  on 
H.  R.  2742  comes  from  the  Committee  en  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation.  H.  R.  37:2  is  a 
hill  amending  section  9  of  the  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project  Act  and  glTlng  preference  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Second  World  War  on  any  lands 
Irrigated  under  that  act  In  the  same  way 
that  preference  was  extended  to  eaiUer  vet- 
erans. This  measure  Is  one  of  sovcrcJ  which 
I  have  sponsored  or  am  sponsoring  to  glvs 
veterans  opportunity  for  homes  on  newly- 
Irrigated  lands  with  good  and  sufflclent 
water  rights.  Naturally,  the  beneQts  of  this 
measure  will  npply  only  to  lands  watered 
from  the  main  stem  ot  the  Colorado  River 
and  then  only  when  those  various  parts  of 
the  project  are  opened  for  settlement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  as 
much  as  600,000  acres  of  land  in  southwest- 
ern Arizona  and  probably  another  &C0.0O0 
acres  of  land  In  southern  California  capable 
of  being  developed  through  Irrigation  from 
the  Colorado  River,  this  preference  bUl 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  land-hungry 
>eterans  who  would  like  to  malie  their  homes 
on  irrigated  land  In  this  favorite  section  of 
the  country. 

How  long  before  such  lands  will  be  avail- 
able? It  shouldn't  be  very  long  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  Let  It  be  remembered  t^at 
Boulder  Dam  Is  completed,  the  Imperial  Di- 
version Dam  Is  finished,  the  All-Amerlcan 
Canal  is  constructed  and  In  operation,  and 
the  Gila  canal  on  the  Arizona  side  Is  now 
ready  for  use  and  is  being  used.  Thus,  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  basic  construction 
costs  of  this  great  project  have  already  been 
expended  and  what  remains  Is  applying  the 
water  to  the  lands.  When  any  portion  of 
these  lands  are  declared  open  for  settle- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
veterans'  preference  contained  In  H.  R.  2742 
will  apply. 

Although  I  am  asking  Secretary  Ickes  to 
opsn  hearings  April  12  on  another  measure — 
my  bill.  H.  R.  520 — which  Is  designed  to 
give  veterans  preference  on  all  irrigated 
projects  in  the  17  Western  States.  I  felt  that 
you  would  want  to  know  now  about  the 
provisions  of  the  first  mentioned  bill  which 
la  also  one  of  the  links  In  the  chain  of  de- 
velopment for  which  recent  and  pending 
legislation  is  laying  the  legislative  founda- 
tion lor  great  post-war  development. 
Dincerely  yours, 

John  R.  MtraoocK, 
Mem  ber  of  Congrest. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Farmer.  Phoenix,  Aris., 
March  24.  1945] 

Making  Histort  on  Yuma  Mssa 

Nature's  dusty  face  Is  being  chang3d  and 
new  pages  In  reclamation  history  are  being 
written  on  Yuma  Mesa. 

Alfalfa  and  potatoes  already  grow  on 
nearly  2.0C0  acres  of  desert  sand,  and  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  way  that 
desert  smiles  when  it  Is  leveled  and  wet  with 
Colorado  River  water  Is  astonishing  the 
natives. 

What  is  happening  there  portends  much 
for  the  future  of  Arizona  and  Is  of  deepest 
Interest  to  every  man  who  hopes  to  locate 
on  a  farm  as  a  veteran  of  World  War  No.  3. 
Por  a  new  Bureau  of  Reclamation  policy  is 
being  given  Its  first  try-out.  It  Is  very  pos- 
sible that  this  policy  will  be  extended  to  every 
post-war  project  that  the  Bureau  undertakes. 

Instead  of  merely  providing  water  and 
leaving  the  settler  to  wrestle  with  the  prob- 
lems of  land  subjugstlon.  the  Bureau  U 
doing   the  sutgugatlnc.    It  Is  leveling   ttis 
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Und  the  way  It  ought  to  be  l«T*led.  getting 
It  planted  to  a  eoU-buikUng  unp.  and  "set." 

Any  veteran  who  U  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  farm  un  Yuma  Ueaa  won't  have  to  wait 
and  toil  and  hope  for  years  before  he  atarta  to 
make  a  living.  Re  can  begin  harvesting 
cropa.  or.  at  least,  alfalfa,  right  awny. 

Now,  let's  back  up  and  see  how  all  this 
c&me  about. 

rmcA  SOS* — two  uNrrs 
The  Tunsa  Mesa  spoken  of  here  Is  unit  A 
of  the  Gila  Irrigation  project.  It  Is  not  to 
be  ronfuaed  with  unit  B  of  the  older  Yuma 
project.  That  Uea  south  of  the  upper  Yuma 
Valley  and  Is  Irrigated  with  water  pumped 
out  of  the  main  Yum^  Valley  canal.  Unit  B 
has  about  1,S00  acres  in  producuon.  moeUy 
citrus. 

Unit  A  totals  around  75.000  acres,  south 
and  southeast  of  Yuma  and  east  of  unit  B. 
AU  but  a  little,  right  at  the  south  edge  of 
town,  lies  between  United  State*  Highway  80 
and  the  Mexican  border. 

Water  comes  from  Imperial  Dam,  on  the 
Oolorado  north  of  Yuma.  A  canal  extends 
Boulhfast  from  the  dam  and  crosses  under 
the  Otla's  dry  bed  thrcugh  an  Inverted 
•iphon  11  mUea  east  of  Yuma.  At  the  south 
outlet  of  the  siphon  Is  a  pump  lift  which 
raises  the  water  53  feet  to  the  level  of  unit  A. 
When  the  war  came  along  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  had  the  canal  completed,  the 
pump  lilt  partly  Installed,  and  a  beginning 
made  on  a  distribution  system  for  unit  A. 
Under  orders  from  the  War  Production 
Board,  construction  was  suspended. 

But  the  Army  took  over  Fly  Field,  the  air- 
port 10  miles  srjuUieast  of  town,  and  con- 
verted It  Into  the  huge  Yuma  Air  Base  for 
flyer  traliUng.  Sand  blowing  In  from  the 
desert,  where  there  were  only  a  few  sparse 
bushes  to  tie  It  down,  began  causing  all 
kinds  of  motor  trouble.  Extra  repairs.  It 
was  estimated,  were  costing  11,500.000  a 
year.  Besides,  working  conditions  were  very 
bad  for  everyone  stationed  at  the  base.  Ef- 
ficiency was  lost,. 

At  Army  request,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  im<uertook  a  du£l-control  proj- 
ect. The  pump  lift  waj  completed.  Canal* 
were  dug  and  concreted  to  serve  8.500  acres. 
Laterals  were  also  dug  but  they  have  not 
yet  been  conrxeted.  although  they  certainly 
should  be. 

About  half  the  8.500  acres  are  public  do- 
main, he  rest  in  private  ownership.  The 
Biireau's  dust-control  project  consist*  of 
leveling  4.300  acres  and  seeding  them  to 
alfalfa. 

Ian  A  Brlg»s.  associate  agronomist  at  the 
University  of  Aricona,  was  borrowed  half- 
time  by  the  Bureau  to  supervise  th'js  plant- 
Ins;  piogram.  He  now  spends  every  other 
week  at  Yuma.  There  he  Is  directly  respon- 
sible to  J.  K.  Rohrer.  Bxireau  engineer  In 
charge  of  the  Gila  project  and  also  the 
All-Araerlcan  project  over  in  California. 

Briggs'  services  were  almost  Indispensable 
be<ause  of  all  the  alfalfa  he  had  grown  at 
the  university's  experiment  station  on  Unit 
B.  No  one  else  had  enjoyed  his  opportuni- 
ties to  become  acquainted  with  that  loose 
•oil  under  varying  conditions. 

HSNIT    6SAMANS,    TOO 

The  University  of  Arlaona  did  the  Bureau 
another  big  favor  by  consenting  to  have 
Henry  Seamans.  superintendent  of  that  sta- 
tion, double  as  irrigation  supervisor  of  the 
dtjst-controi  project.  All  the  Government 
alfalfa  get*  water  strictly  In  accordance  with 
Seamana'  orders. 

Alfalfa  planting  began  In  the  fall  of  1M3 
Vlth  300  acres:  1944  plantings  were  SOO  acres; 
•tnoe  January  1  the  total  has  risen  to  1,222. 
Plans  calls  for  the  rest  of  the  4.200  to  be 
•eeded  next  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  some  astonshnlg  hay 
7leids  are  being  harvested  from  the  alfalfa 
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old  anotigh  to  be  in  prediction .  Last  venr 
five  cuninga  were  had  fromiblocka  aeeded  the 
previous  fall,  and  the  tota)  output  was  five 
and  a  quarter  tons  to  thej  acre.  This  year 
those  blocks  were  mowed  fot  the  first  time  In 
the  latter  part  of  February.!  Yes.  February- 
weeks  earlier  than  even  thej  very  early  Ytmia 
Valley.  For  Yuma  mesa  is!  practically  frost- 
free.  Brlggs  predicts  that  thei-e  will  be  six 
more  cuttings  this  year  a4d  that  the  yield 
will  be  seven  or  eight  tonsJ 

Bzmarrr  or  vmiaANs 

Now.  where  does  the  vetetan  come  in? 

Ultimately  unit  A  will  b«  th-own  open  to 
homestead  entry,  with  Wor  d  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans given  a  90'-day  preferi  nc«  So  you  can 
bank  on  it  that  tmlt  A  will  be  a  veteran  col- 
ony. They  arent  going  o  pass  up  that 
chance  to  get  land  In  a  aeit  Itroplcal  climate, 
perfectly  leveled,  already  ln|  production. 

That  mvch  Is  certain.  Nobody  krwws. 
though,  how  much  lard  ore  veteran  will  be 
allowed  to  hold,  nor  what  1  he  terms  will  be. 
Those  points  are  yet  to  be  decided  by  Con- 
gress. 

But  the  delivery  of  8Ub|ug  ated  land,  to  vet- 
erans or  anyone  else,  will  be  something  new 
In  the  annals  of  America.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  up  to  now,  has  been  concerned 
to  get  water  onto  land.  Beyond  that.  It 
was  up  to  the  people  who  undertook  to 
farm  that  land.  It  is  scircely  news  that 
many  went  broke  before  th<  y  could  get  their 
fences  up,  their  ditches  In.  heir  land  cleared 
and  le'Teled,  their  crops  pi  mted,  and  their 
first  harvests  to  market.  Nor  is  it  any  secret 
that  much  of  the  land  was  never  properly 
subjugated,  since  the  settl  irs  did  not  have 
the  means  to  do  so,  and  t  lat  It  has  never 
produced  to  Its  capacity. 

Long  before  anybody  dreained  of  a  war  with 
Japan,  there  "vas  talk  that  tjhe  Bureau  might 
pursue  a  different  eoiirse  wih  t.he  Gila  proj- 
ect— Congress  wUUng.  Hlih  officials  were 
strongly  Inclined  to  the  Idei  of  getting  unit 
A,  at  least,  leveled  and  luto  crops  before 
dividing  It  Into  farm  uniti.  War  and  the 
W.  P.  B.  sidetracked  their  hopi>s  for  a  time. 
Then  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  Yuma 
Air  Base  from  dust  provided  an  unexpected 
opportunity  to  give  the  propcsed  new  policy 
a  trial. 

T^ere  seems  to  be  good  rtason  for  hoping 
that  the  Bureau  won't  ha^e  to  stop  with 
any  4,200  acres.  Without  too  much  trouble, 
the  canals  could  be  extended  to  cover  23.000 
acres,  of  which  about  15,010  acres  Is  pub- 
licly owned.  Nearly  all  the  remaining  52.000 
acres  In  unit  A  are  public  ][uid. 

BOIX  AND  WK.LVON 

Now.  It  Is  not  contemplat<  d  ttiat  the  canal 
down  from  Imperial  Dam  o  the  Gila,  the 
siphon  and  that  costly  pump  lift,  will  be  used 
solely  for  Irrigation  of  unit  J ,  on  Yuma  Mesa. 
The  Bureau  Is  most  evld<ntly  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  Col5n»do  water  will 
eventually  be  supplied  to  4o  000  acres  far- 
ther up  the  GUa.  east  of  thelGila  Mountains, 
and  embracing  the  Roll-We(lton  area.  The 
engineering  Investigations  Jkave  been  made 
and  the  plans  are  drawn.    T 

Nearly  all  that  Is  prlvat«y  owned  land. 
Much  of  It  has  been  farmed  iind  some  Is  still 
In  cultivation:  but  a  largej  percentage  has 
gone  back  to  the  brush.  Thiat  Is  because  of 
a  falling  water  Uble  In  the  Wells,  and  salti- 
ness of  the  water  pumped  iT(Jjin  lower  depths. 
Pumping  costs  and  salt  Inc 
farmers  who  remain  and  rrn 

those  stirprlslng  crops  of 

muda  seed  for  which  the  Ro^- Well  ton  coun- 
try Is  famous. 

Thoee  farmers  are  most    evidently  confi- 
dent that  they  will  not  be 
that  Colorado  water  will   cdme   In  time  to 
save  them  and  to  make  fertll^  farms  over  an 
area  half  again  as  large  as  Yfama  Valley, 
tell  the  Inside  truth,  (here  ^ 
for  their  confidence. 


Union  Now — Unit«j  Nations — Saper 
United  SUtes  of  tke  World 


taslngly  vex  the 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
years  there  has  been  a  small  but  well- 
flnanced  and  vocal  group  who  want  to 
surrender  some  portion  of  our  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty;  who  want  to 
superimpose  upon  the  Coiistitution  of 
the  United  States  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  the  World.  They  would 
also  unfurl,  above  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
an  international  flag.  More  than  2 
years  ago  such  a  flag  was  presented  to 
me. 

The  original  advocates  of  a  one-world 
government  apparently  believed  that  by 
bringing  ail  nations  and  all  peoples  of 
every  race  and  creed  under  one  organi- 
zation the  whole  world  would  profit. 
Perhaps  they  thought  they  might  be  more 
successful  than  those  who  attempted  in 
earlier  days  the  same  experiment  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  It  may  be  that  a  some- 
what similar  idea,  plus  a  desire  to  es- 
tabUsh  an  enduring,  universal  world 
peace,  was  back  ot  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  since  the  present 
World  War  came  on,  there  has  been  a 
renewed  and  widespread  drive  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  at  least 
some  of  our  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence should  be  surrendered  to  an  inter- 
national organization  which  would,  by 
force  if  necessary,  compel  all  nations  to 
avoid  war.  Just  why  a  condition  brought 
about  and  maintained  by  force — war — 
should  be  described  as  peace,  was  not 
explained. 

Early  in  this  war,  we  were  given — at 
least  we  thought  we  were  given — a  docu- 
ment entitled  "The  Atlantic  Charter," 
under  which  our  armies  were  to  carry 
and  maintain  the  "four  freedoms" 
throughout  the  world.  Later,  we  were 
told  by  the  President  there  was  no  such 
document,  though  the  principles  enun- 
ciated at  what  was  believed  to  have  been 
its  birth  would  be  followed. 

Then  came  Dumbarton  Oaks,  a  confer- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  many  na- 
tions. They,  according  to  the  principles 
proposed,  provided  in  brief  for  a  general 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  all 
nations;  a  security  council  composed  of 
the  representetives  of  Russia,  the  BritLsh 
Empire  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United 
States,  China,  later  France  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  six  smaller  nations,  to  be 
designated  by  the  larger  nations. 

Under  the  plan,  there  was  to  be.  when 
the  war  was  over,  an  international  polico 
force,  to  which  each  nation  shoiild  con- 
tribute its  quota  of  money,  materials 
and  men.  There  was  also  to  be  an  in- 
ternational standing  army,  which,  under 
the  command  of  an  international  staff, 
could  impose  force  upon  any  aggressor 
nation. 


The«  came  Yalta,  where  Stalin. 
Churchill,  and  Roosevelt  met,  and  out 
of  which,  we  were  later  told,  came  the 
agreement  that  any  ono  of  the  big  na- 
tions could  veto  not  onlj  the  use  of  force 
but  economic  measures  as  against  not 
only  Itself  but  any  smaller  nation. 

Still  later  came  a  statement  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Senatj  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  pulillshed  in  Look 
magazine  of  Apnl  3,  wliich  stated  that 
there  was  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  sliould  be  a  mili- 
tary force  under  the  control  of  the  exec- 
utive couiicil,  as  to  how  such  forces 
should  be  formed,  and  how  they  should 
be  sent  into  action.  The  same  article 
also  stated,  and  I  quote: 

There  Is  considerable  misunderstanding 
about  what  kind  oi  policing  force  the  inter- 
national organization  Is  expected  to  have. 
Opponents  of  establlslur.ent  of  an  Inde- 
pendent military  :orce  under  the  direction 
of  the  executive  council  should  know  that 
none  is  planned  ualess  it  be  some  air  unlU 
of  limited  size. 

So  it  may  be  noted  that,  from  a  hard- 
and-fast  international  organization,  with 
teeth — and  heretofore  every  advocate  of 
such  an  organization  has  insisted  that 
it  must  have  teeth,  if  it  was  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  an  International  de- 
bating society  relying  upon  moral  sua- 
sions to  enforce  its  de<:isions — we  now 
have  before  us,  if  some  of  Its  proponents 
are  accurate  in  their  statements  and 
conclusions,  the  proposition  that  we  will 
bring  about  and  maintain  peace 
throughout  the  world  by  inducing  all 
nations  to  submit  their  grievances  to 
some  sort  of  a  world  council  and  that, 
through  appeals  to  a  sense  of  Justice, 
and  through  Bretton  ^^'oods — by  loaning 
or  giving  money  to  develop  other  na- 
tions, enable  other  people  to  live  in 
greater  comfort — we  might  create  a  state 
of  contentment  which  would  take  away 
any  desire  for  war. 

We  may  all  hope  that  such  a  highly 
desirable  objective  may  be  reached,  but 
confidence  in  the  success  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  scheduled  for  April 
and  which  was  to  folio  iv  through  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  \  alta  Conferences, 
was  handed  a  severe  jolt  this  week,  with 
the  forced  admission  bj  the  White  House 
that  Roosevelt  and  Stalin  had  entered 
Into  a  secret  agreeme:it  at  Yalta  that 
Roosevelt  would  support  the  proposed 
Russian  demand  for  tliree  votes  in  the 
assembly  of  the  intsmitlonal  organiza- 
tion, in  return  for  Ruj^lan  support  for 
three  votes  for  the  United  States,  to  bal- 
ance Britain's  six  votes — one  each  for 
herself,  the  four  Dominions,  and  India. 
This,  of  course,  would  increase  the  big 
three's  control  of  the  Assembly,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  veto  rights  through  the  Se- 
curity Council, 

A  major  controversy  has  been  started, 
which  has  led  to  expre.'isions  of  surprise 
and  concern  by  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  nations.  One  oflBcial  of  the 
French  Foreign  OfiBce  exclaimed,  "What 
next?"  One  radio  commentator  stated 
that  some  Americans  had  been  "naive 
enough  to  believe  that  no  secret  agree- 
ments" had  been  entered  Into  at  Yalta, 
but  that  this  forced  t.dmission  of  the 


Roosevelt -Stalin  agreement  had  raised 
the  concern  that  there  might  be  others. 

One  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
used  by  the  big  three  in  favor  of  the  in- 
ternational organization  was  that,  in  the 
Assembly  every  nation  would  be  equal,  re- 
tain its  sovereignty.  Now  that  powerful 
argument  is  destroyed  by  the  admission 
of  the  secret  agreement  of  three  votes 
to  Russia  and  three  to  the  United  States. 

Although  it  is  contended  that  this  is 
all  tentative,  nothing  definite,  the  so- 
called  three-votes  announcement  has 
done  not  a  little  to  undo  the  effect  of  the 
propaganda  currently  circulated  by  the 
administration  to  induce  favorable  senti- 
ment for  the  international  organization. 

As  stated,  while  we  all  hope  for  an 
enduring  world  peace,  seme  of  us  believe 
that  the  United  States  of  America  can 
best  contribute  to  that  world  peace  by 
admonishing  the  victors  in  this  war  that 
a  just  peace  must  be  estabhshed;  that 
they,  not  fhe  United  States,  when  Ger- 
many lies  prostrate  at  their  feet,  must 
prevent  her  from  again  rearming  for  a 
future  war. 

That,  in  addition,  we  can  serve  the 
cause  of  world  peace  best  by  building 
an  invincible  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Then  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  that,  if 
they  insist  upon  fighting  each  other,  we 
will  not  aid  either,  but  will  do  our  utmost 
to  see  that  no  trouble,  no  war,  comes  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  have  established  our  power  in  this 
World  War  No.  2.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  maintain  it  when 
victory  has  been  won.  As  the  most  mili- 
tarily powerful,  most  productive.  Nation 
In  the  world — and  Churchill  said  we 
were — we  will  be  in  a  position  where  our 
voice,  speaking  for  peace,  will  be  per- 
suasive. 


Trojan  Horse  Tactics  of  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  in  Public 
Schools — Long-Range  Planning  by  This 
Groap  Through  Vicious  Tactics  in  the 
School  System  of  Our  Nation 
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OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 
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Wednesday.  March  28.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  an  example  of  the  vicious 
and  unscrupulous  tactics  to  which  the 
proponents  of  the  so-called  twenty- 
second  amendment  will  stoop  in  their 
program  for  what  they  hope  will  be  ulti- 
mate victory  in  getting  their  million- 
aires' tax  limitation  scheme  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  will  prove  to  us  Just  how  vig- 
ilant we  must  be  for  outcroppings  of 
new  schemes  by  the  master  planners  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. This  whole  plot  is  like  an  epi- 
demic of  weeds.  If  we  are  not  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  pest,  it  will  Just  be  that 


much  more  difficult  to  eradicate  once  It 
gets  roots  started  without  proper  con- 
trol measures  being  taken. 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  is  at  present  very  slyly  and 
quietly  sowing  seeds  in  our  school  sys- 
tem which  they  hope  will  grow  into  » 
very  profitable  crop. 

I  shall  outline  the  plot,  briefly,  and 
then  I  shall  elaborate  a  little  on  the 
ramifications  which  will  arise  from  this 
supposedly  innocent-appearing  and  pa- 
triotic gesture  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
"upholders  of  our  American  Constitu- 
tion and  our  Bill  of  Rights": 

The  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  is  cflerlng  for  sale  "a  deco- 
rative four-color,  embossed  wall  piece, 
which  carries  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  English 
and  11  other  languages."  They  are  urg- 
ing that  firms  and  individuals  purchase 
these  v.'all  pieces  and  distribute  them 
to  the  classrooms  of  our  Nation.  This, 
en  the  face  of  it.  is  something  that  none 
of  us  should  be  able  to  criticize  and  we 
should  all  assist  in — if  only  we  did  not 
know  the  caliber  of  the  men  behind  this 
movement  and  know  the  motivating  in- 
fluence which  governs  their  every  move. 
What,  then,  is  behind  this  apparently 
patriotic  gesture? 

H3re  is  what  they  claim  they  are  do- 
ing, and  I  quote  Dr.  Rumely: 

The  main  purpoee  was  to  stimulate  In  the 
schools  more  intensive  study  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

That  comes  from  Dr.  Rumely,  who 
personally  is  such  a  splendid  example  of 
a  believer  in  our  American  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  after  the  last  war  for  col- 
laborating with  the  German  Govern- 
ment, 

Again,  then,  what  Is  behind  this?  The 
purpose  is  twofold: 

First,  and  of  immediate  benefit.  It  pro- 
vides a  method  by  which  the  proponents 
of  the  "twenty-second  amendment" 
movement  believe  they  can  secure  addi- 
tional fimds  for  the  financing  of  their 
propaganda  operations — and  a  method 
by  which  their  supporting  contributors 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  political 
contributions  which  can  be  claimed  as 
legitimate  income  tax  deductions  and 
also  free  from  the  scrutiny  to  which  po- 
litical contributions  are  subject. 

Second.  They  hope  by  educating  the 
students  in  our  schools  in  their  own  par- 
ticular Interpretation  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  that  enough  of  these  .students  wiU, 
by  the  time  they  become  of  voting  age. 
have  become  sufficiently  indoctrinated  in 
this  philosophy  that  additional  support 
will  have  been  gained  to  put  over  their 
miUionaires'  tax-reducins  scheme.  This, 
indeed,  is  long-range  planning  of  a  most 
subtle  nature. 

Now  to  elaborate  a  little  on  their  first 
objective — ^that  of  providing  new  work- 
ing capital  for  their  nefarious  propa- 
ganda machine:  Here  we  must  take  stock 
of  the  inevitable  answer  which  comes  in 
reply  to  any  question  directed  at  this 
group  which  has  a  tendency  to  probe  Into 
their  political  activities;  and  again  I 
quote  from  cur  good  friend  Mr.  Rumely: 

This  is  an  educational,  nonpartisan,  non- 
profit organization.    Its  trustees  devote  time 
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and  oontrlhute  monry  to  the  committee's 
work.  We  are  not  a  pressure  group.  We  w&ut 
nothing  frcm  Government  but,  rreedom.  We 
clamor  for  no  subsidy  We  foster  no  raids 
upon  the  Treasury  for  special  Interests.  We 
lobby  for  no  leglslatton  favorln*  special 
groups,  exalt  no  class  above  another  We 
make  no  political  deals,  back  no  candidates 
for  public  cfflcc.  This  committee  has  never 
speu»  or  contributed  a  dlrr.e  to  the  support 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office  or  the  de- 
leat  of  any  candidate. 

These  are  quotes  from  a  letter  frcm 
Mr.  Rumely  to  the  Special  Ccmmittee  of 
the  House  to  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. 

Yes:  I  will  admit  that  It  Is  an  educa- 
tional organization:  this  vicious  attempt 
to  influence  the  thinking  of  our  children 
into  their  way  of  thinking  is  proof  that  it 
Is  an  educational  organization.  It  is  non- 
profit to  the  extent  that  all  funds  avail- 
able are  spent  in  additional  propaganda 
coverage.  Naturally  its  trustees  devote 
time  and  contribute  money  to  the  com- 
mittee's work.  They  want  nothing  from 
our  Government  but  freedom:  no  truer 
words  were  ever  spoken.  Freedom,  how- 
ever, from  questioning  as  to  their  motives 
and  freedom  to  ply  their  sordid  propa- 
ganda upon  all  sections  of  the  country. 
They  do  clamor  for  h  subsidy,  however, 
with  every  piece  of  propaganda  i.sciued  by 
them — clamoring  for  contributions  to 
subsidise  their  own  operation.  Ask  the 
Treasury  E)epartment  Itself  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  twenty-second  amend- 
ment does  not  constitute  a  raid  upon  the 
Treasury  for  special  interests.  The  an- 
swer is  quite  evident  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment s  Division  of  Tax  Research 
reports  of  May  31,  1944.  and  Pebrtiary  1 
1945. 

And  as  to  their  emphatic  denials  of  po- 
litical activities,  permit  me  to  quote  from 
the  splendid  talk  mp.de  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou^se  on  March  13  by  Hon.  Cu.,ion  P. 
Anderson,  a  member  of  the  House  Cam- 
paign Expenditures  Ccmmittee,  which 
asked  some  rather  embarrassing  ques- 
tions of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  group.  Our  colleague  said 
this: 

Kow.  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  this  or- 
ganization which  dishes  out  poliucal  propa- 
ganda in  its  every  release,  claims  to  be  en- 
tirely nonpolltlcal  and  has  had  the  effrontery 
to  attempt  to  obtain  rulings  which  would 
permit  funds  given  to  it  to  be  deducted  in 
Income-tax  returns  as  a  proper  business  ex- 
pense.    While  the  Committee  to  Investigate 
Campaign  Expcnduures  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentauves  in  ldi4  was  doing  lu  work,  we 
came  acxoss  many  evidences  of  this  Intention 
and  desire,  and  we  found  that  corporations, 
partloilarly  large  corporations  in  Texas,  were 
being  solicited  for  funds  on  the  basis  of  a 
legal    opinion    that    it    was    proper    to    glv« 
money  to  the  Committee  for  Constltuuonal 
Government  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
that  thereby  those  provisions  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices   Act    which   prevent   contributions 
from    corporations    for    poUtlcal    purposes. 
might  be  either  evaded  or  avoided. 

The  legal  opinion  setting  forth  that  it 
was  proper  to  give  money  to  the  Commit- 
tee for  Constitutional  Government  to 
which  Mr.  AmtMsoH  refers,  was  an  opin- 
ion written,  strangely  enough,  by  one  of 
the  four  mainsprings  of  the  Commute© 
for  Constitutional  Government,  our  well- 
known  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Pettingill.  -the 
gentleman  from  Indiana, "   as  he  calls 


himself.  Mr.  Pettingilli  In  his  opinion, 
which  so  conveniently  li  ifluences  contri- 
butions from  the  big  host,  states  that  the 
Federal  income-tax  lawb  expressly  per- 
mit corporations  to  make  contributions 
for  educational  purposed,  and  that  they 
may  deduct  a  certain  percent  against 


gross  income  and  that. 


Texas  corporation  can  legally  make  such 

following  limi- 


expenditures  within  the 
tations: 


(a)  If  the  money  is  no' 
political  committee  of  a  pafty 
sponsoring  the  election  or 
didate  for  public  office,  or 
feat  of  any  specific  legislation 
a  legislative  body— Federal 
pal.     (b)   If  the  money  Is 
partisan,  nonpolltlcal  education 
lie  in  the  broad  principles 
government  and  the  free- 


contributed  to  a 
or  a  committee 
lefeat  of  any  can- 
Lhe  passage  or  de- 
pending before 
State,  or  municl- 
ised  for  the  non- 
of  the  pub- 
of  constitutional 
mterprise  system. 


gees 


tlie 
n 


Ah.  yes,  there  it 
political  educcition  of 
result  of  my  activities 
group,  I  had  a  taste  o 
"nonpolltlcal  education 
down  in  my  own  di, 
summer  and  fall. 

Quite  by  accident.  I 
miltee  for   Constituti 
just  happened  to  ins 
tional  program  in  my 
mary  election  time.    Mi 
happened  to  be  down 
very  fine  talk  in 
town,  in  his  efforts  to 
cation  prcgiara.    One  ol 
articles    which    was 
cuJated  about  that  time 
the  Committee  for 
ernment  made  very  s. 
tions  to  this  education 
such  unfounded  and 
ments  as  the  followint , 

Your  city  will  tell  a 
tlon  Texarkana  because  it 
Congressman  Patman  who 
who  thinks  nothing  of 
to,  go  right    on   going   int 
war  is  over.     The   though 
limit  on  debt  and  taxes  1 
to  him. 


Texar  ^ana 
fii 


for  instance,  a 


again — non- 
public.   As  a 
exposing  this 
some  of  their 
of  the  public" 
in  Texas  le.st 


tri<  t 


ax^  sure,  the  Ccm- 

ot  al   Government 

titvite  their  educa- 

diitrict  about  pri- 

Pettengill  just 

th|ere  and  made  a 

my  home 

rther  this  edu- 

Mr.  Pettengiii's 

be^ng    freely    cir- 

down  there  by 

Constitutional  Gov- 

plpndid  contnbu- 

program  with 

uii truthful  state- 

Qiote: 

slml^r  story.     I  men- 
Is  the  home  of 
Is  one  of  these 
He  proposes 
debt  when   the 
of  pu'.ting  any 
very  obnoxious 


d«bt. 


Portimately  for  me,  iiy  constituents 
having  known  me  for  ma  ly.  many  years, 
just   did  not  believe  Pe  ;tengiirs  tripe! 
A  tip  to  you.  Mr.  Pette  i?ill— the  peo- 
ple in  Texarkana  and  my  district  are  not 
the  gullible  people  who  will  fall  for  such 
falsehoods  as  you  use  in  ymr  educational 
program— try  your  teachings  elsewhere 
in  more  receptive  locaiitie  s,    I  am  proud 
to  be  the  Representative  1  ere  in  Congress 
of  the  people  of  the  Pirs    Congressional 
District  of  Texas  and  if    hey  ever  voice 
their  disapproval  of  me  at  the  polls.  I  will 
know  that  it  will  be  for  some  good  rea- 
son and  not  because  youlhave  been  ex- 
pounding on  some  of  your  nonpolitical 
educational  theories  dow^  there. 

And  now  let  us  take  a{  glance  at  the 
double-purpose  financing  plan  men- 
tioned earlier  in  this  talk.  The  House 
Campaign  Expenditures  Cbmmittee  tried 
to  determine  the  cost  of  tht  Bill  of  Rights 
wail  piece.  These  are  sup^sed  to  be  sold 
by  the  Committee  for  iConstitutional 
Government  at  75  cents  fdr  single  copies 
and  down  to  40  cents  in  quantity  pur- 
chases. It  was  discoverel  that  it  cost 
this  group  about  4Va  cent!  each  for  one 
order  of  200. OCO. 


You  can  readily  see  what  would  result 
In  a  large  purchase  of  these  wallpieces 
by  a  corporation  or  an  individual  who 
was  very  much  interested  in  the  v.orl:  of 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. The  purchase  could  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  camoullaged  conlri- 
bution  to  this  group's  vicious  political 
propaganda  machine  under  the  guise  of 
its  being  a  contiibution  for  educat.oiial 
purposes  so  that  thr  contribution  could 
be  set  up  as  a  legitimate  income-tax 
deduction.  That  is  a  clever  scheme  for 
which  we  must  take  off  our  hats  to  this 
group.  The  profits  can  go  for  propa- 
ganda and  political  activities  and  the 
vehicle  used— the  Bi'l  of  R'gh\s  wall- 
piece — can  be  distributed  to  schools  with 
the  hypocritical  gestiure  of  their  active 
support  in  "stimulating  in  the  schools 
more  intensive  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." This  is  the  lowest  and  most  des- 
picable tactic  yet  perpetrated  by  the 
Gannett  -  McClure  -  Peltengill  -  Rumely 
syndicate — hiding  under  a  cloak  of 
righteousne.-^s.  they  are  stooping  so  low 
as  to  pervade  our  very  classi  ooms  in  an 
attempt  to  instill  in  our  children  their 
teachings  and  concept  of  what  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  our  Constitution  snould 
mean. 

If  you  would  be  aware  of  Petten^^ill's 
Interest  in  our  school  system  and  our 
school  children,  write  and  a.«k  h<m  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  his  syndicated  release 
of  March  6. 1945— Release  No.  648.  This 
entire  release  is  a  tirade  again.st  Federal 
aid  for  schools,  with  the  v^hole  theme 
being  that  Federal  tax  money  would 
have  to  be  turned  over  to  the  States. 
Ha  claims  that  if  the  States  want  better 
educational  facilities  let  them  spend 
their  own  money. 

Truly,  Mr.  PettenBill,  can  you  have  the 
nerve  to  come  out  asaiast  an  emergency 
fund  which  would  tend  to  equalize  the 
Inequities  that  have  ari.<5en  as  a  result  of 
our  wartime  dislocations  in  teacher  sup- 
ply and  enorm.ous  shifts  of  population — 
with  resultant  excess  burdens  on  some 
sections?     Can  you  sincerely  come  out, 
Mr.   Pettengill,    against   a   fund    which 
would  be  used  in  the  post-war  period  to 
more  equalize  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties throughout  the  country?    Would  you 
come  out  and  Insist  that  if  some  States 
could  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  af- 
ford to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  full 
educational    opportunities,    that    status 
quo  should  be  maintained  In  that  re- 
spect— that    the    Federal    Government 
should  not  sissist  in  what  we  must  recog- 
nize as  our  national  duty? 

Keep  it  up,  Mr.  Petten-iU.  Rant  and 
rave  against  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, the  school  teachers,  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  our  school  children,  and  even  the 
Federal  bureaucrats,  as  you  call  them, 
who  are  sponsoring  this  method  of  equal- 
ization of  our  educational  opportunities. 
Your  efforts,  I  can  assure  you.  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  successful  example  of  a 
boomerang  ever  displayed  in  this  country. 
The  BUI  of  Rights  should  be  a  part  of 
every  classroom.  I  will  admit.  But.  in 
the  name  of  common  decency,  should  it 
be  used  for  the  purpose  that  the  Com- 
mittee for  Constitutional  Government 
Intends  to  use  it?    Should  it  be  accom- 
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panied  with  distribution  of  propaganda 
written  by  this  same  Mr.  Pettengill  who 
so  forcefully  fights  improvement  of  our 
educational  system  in  the  hope  that  his 
efforts  will  result  in  still  more  reduction 
of  his  millionaire  bosses'  taxes?  Yes, 
Mr.  Pettengiii's  interpretive  propaganda 
would  accompany  the  Bill  of  Rights  wall 
piece.  This  propaganda  would,  through 
very  subtle  innuendo  and  distortion.  Mr. 
Pettengill  hopes,  gradually  educate  the 
children  to  believe  that  nothing  can  save 
our  Nation  except  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  which  would  limit  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  tax  in- 
comes, gifts,  estates,  and  inheritances. 

Here  are  some  quotes  from  Pettengiii's 
primer  on  education: 

You  have  seen  pictures  of  Nazis  leading  a 
gentle-faced  cow  away  from  a  fanner  and  hia 
weeping  wife.  Could  your  cow  or  any  prop- 
erty you  own  be  taken  by  our  Government 
without  compensation?  No.  Why  not? 
The  Bill  of  Rights. 

That  sounds  far-fetched  enough  to  be 
harmless,  but  it  is  all  part  of  a  pattern 
which  is  far  from  harmless.  Let  us  con- 
tinue with  a  quote  from  Mr.  Pettengiii's 
particular  brand  of  education  which 
would  define  for  our  children  just  what 
type  of  liberty  we  should  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

What  Is  a  liberty?  It  Is  a  limitation  upon 
the  power  of  government.  Which  chiefly 
limits  the  powers  of  government?  The 
American  Constitution. 

There  It  is.  A  "limitation  upon  the 
power  of  government."  Does  the  pattern 
become  evident  now?  The  particular  bit 
of  limitation  which  the  respective  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  Constitutional 
Government  would  sell  their  souls  to 
have  incorporated  in  our  Constitution  is 
the  proposed  twenty-second  amendment 
which  would  limit  their  millionaire's 
taxes  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent. 

In  an  article  showing  arguments  of  the 
proponents  for  the  tax  limitation.  I  find 
the  following  which  is  another  piece  in 
the  jigsaw  puzzle  of  their  most  generous 
high  ideals  of  fostering  study  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  I  quote: 

Proponents  claim  that  adequate  constitu- 
tional safeguards  against  abtises  of  the  tax- 
ing power  are  as  essential  for  the  protection 
of  citizens  as  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  protect  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  and  religion,  the  right  of  Jury  trial, 
etc.  They  claim  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
instituted  to  protect  people  against  the  abtise 
of  governmental  authority,  and  that  It  Is  as 
Important  to  protect  them  against  the  abuses 
of  the  taxing  power  as  against  other  tji^es  of 
abuse.  It  Is  contended  that  Congress  abused 
Its  power  to  tax  incomes  and  estates  during 
the  1930's  by  Imposition  of  heavy  rat*s  and 
that  the  limitation  proposed  would  protect 
against  future  abuses  of  this  particular  power. 

This  group  believes  it  Is  all  right  for 
Congress  to  have  the  power  to  compel  a 
citizen  to  give  his  all  In  war  if  he  has 
nothing  but  his  life  to  give,  but  consider 
It  wrong  for  a  citizen  to  be  compelled  to 
give  more  than  25  percent  of  his  income. 

There  is  the  answer  to  the  "educa- 
tional" program  which  the  Committee  for 
Constitutional  Government  is  fostering. 
What  a  huge  and  profitable  oak  tree  they 
hope  to  crow  by  sowing  their  rotten  seeds 
in  our  schools  today.   That  is  an  example 


of  the  long-range  planning  which  they 
are  willing  to  undertake. 

Cannot  such  tactics  be  likened  to  the 
Trojan  Horse?  The  gift  which  this 
clever  group  brings  to  the  doorway  of 
our  schools  contains  within  it  an  infil- 
trating power  vastly  more  dangerous 
than  the  army  which  was  borne  within 
the  Trojan  Horse.  Let  us  recognize  this 
gift  lor  what  it  Is  immediately  or  that 
most  vicious  of  all  plots  will  succeed  and 
unleash  its  deadly  cargo  within  the  class- 
rooms of  our  country. 


For  Serious  Contideration  by  the  Rural 
People  of  America 


Petitions  in  Protest  Against  Prohibition 
Le^slation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFvKS 


OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  21. 1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  two  petitions  containing 
59  signatures  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  protest  the  enactment  of  any 
prohibition  legislation: 

WI  DO  NOT  WANT  FT  TO  ILUTEN  HECE  AGAIN 

This  petition  Is  sponsored  by  Paul  Kosow, 
778  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N-  Y. 

We  the  undersigned,  all  voting  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  hereby  protest 
against  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  any 
prohibition  legislation. 

We  believe  that  prohibition,  either  local 
or  national,  would  Impede  the  war  effort 
and  bring  back  the  evUs  of  bootlegging  and 
racketeering. 

Cobb  Jurist,  Georpe  Kaaenbiurn,  Har- 
ry Merriam,  Louis  Oeller,  Sam 
Horowitz,  J.  Sllversteln,  Dave  Ne- 
bunzahl,  O.  Sllversteln.  L.  Glfn, 
W.  Meyer,  H.  Goodman,  Frank  J. 
Vojek,  Chas.  McDowell,  C. 
Schultze,  Francis  Gregory,  Minnie 
Runge,  Gladys  Wled,  Mrs.  Noo- 
nen,  Ch.  Thompson,  Rose  Gross- 
man, Maria  Monalta,  Patrick 
Downs,  Domenlco  Canorcettl, 
Rose  Moran,  D.  Costa,  L.  Costa, 
Marcy  Herrold,  P.  Johnson.  Mr. 
George,  Seex  Obersold. 

This  petition  Is  sponsored  by  Helen  Neu- 
feldt,  393  Sumpter  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

We,  the  undersigned,  all  voting  citizens  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  hereby  protest  against 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  any  prohibi- 
tion legislation. 

We  believe  that  prohibition,  either  local 
or  national,  would  Impede  the  war  effort  and 
bring  back  the  evUs  of  bootlegging  and 
racketeering. 

Dallas  K.  Pox,  Helen  Neufeldt,  Al  H. 
Baudel.  Rose  Esehole,  Ethel 
Schwlng,  Dennis  E.  Sweeny,  Flor- 
ence Pomerantz,  P.  A.  Schmltt, 
Lee  M.  Harley.  Walter  McCarthy. 
Walter  P.  Lundt>erg.  Martha  H. 
Jarcth,  Rose  Jarcod,  L.  C.  Finney, 
Wlnfield  Keve.  Nlcoletta  Mlrro, 
Prank  Vacek,  Marina  Plttarl.  Ann 
Kolar,  Mae  Mlserandlno,  Florence 
Catanzaro,  Louis  Bonura,  A.  M. 
Mortenson,  Joseph  T.  Jiurphy, 
John  Mlchelfuk.  Ray  McGlU, 
Henry  Forte,  Charles  McWilliams, 
N.  Sehlmyer. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WffiCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  already  introduced  to 
delegate  the  power  to  one  man  to  have 
direct  control  of  our  foreign  agricultural 
policy  deserves  careful  study. 

The  fallowing  article  In  the  April  Na- 
tional Grange  Monthly  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Goss, 
master,  merits  every  consideration: 

The  battle  Is  on  again  over  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  A  bill  has  been  Introdviced  In 
Congress  extending  the  act  for  another  3 
years.  The  present  act  permits  reductions 
li .  tarilTs  of  50  percent  below  the  rates  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  The  new  bill  permits 
reductions  of  50  percent  below  the  effective 
duties  on  January  1,  1945.  Since  many  rates 
had  already  been  cut  50  percent,  the  new  bill 
would  permit  an  additional  50  percent  slash, 
or  a  total  of  75  percent. 

The  Grange  believes  that  the  tariff  policy 
should  be  determined  by  Congress — not  by 
one  man  who  happens  to  occupy  the  ofQce  of 
Secretary  of  State,  whose  major  concern  Is 
International  relations,  and  not  the  welfare 
of  our  domestic  economy.  Juggling  tariff 
rates  up  and  down  at  will  can  keep  our  do- 
mestic economy  In  a  continually  upset  state 
and  prevent  business  recovery  or  expansion. 

The  Grange  recognizes  the  difficulties  In 
writing  tariff  schedules  In  Congress,  and  ad- 
vocates a  commission  for  that  purpose,  on 
which  our  major  economic  Interests  have 
representation,  such  commission  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  Congress. 

The  Grange  has  opposed  the  "most  favored 
nation"  clause.  Under  it,  If  a  tariff  conces- 
sion is  granted  to  one  nation,  the  same  con- 
cession is  granted  to  all  nations  with  whom 
we  have  agreements.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  Canada  In 
which  equitable  concessions  are  made  on 
both  sides.  We  then  enter  Into  another 
agreement  with  Mexico,  In  which  further 
equitable  concessions  are  made.  Immedi- 
ately, additional  concessions  automatically 
become  effective  with  Canada,  and  the  equity 
of  the  concessions  originally  made  becomes 
unbalanced.  We  enter  Into  an  agreement 
with  Brazil  and  both  Canada  and  Mexico 
benefit  by  It.  so  that  eventually  the  original 
equities  are  completely  ujjset. 

Finally,  the  Grange  believes  that  Con- 
gress should  have  the  right  to  revoke  any 
trade  agreement  within  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  after  its  adoption.  Congress  Is  the 
people's  only  representative.  It  makes  the 
policies  and  Is  answerable  directly  to  the 
people  for  its  acts.  To  transfer  this  power  to 
the  executive  branch  of  government  Is  con- 
trary to  the  spirit.  If  not  to  the  letter,  of 
the  Constitution,  and  places  In  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  power  which  can  be  used  in 
dictatorial  ways.  This  Is  the  way  that  rep- 
resentative governments  are  destroyed  and 
dictatorships  developed. 

History  records  many  cases  of  represent- 
ative govenxments  before  the  United  Spates 
Government  was  born.  Most  of  them  have 
faUed,  and  practically  all  have  gone  the  route 
of  gradually  surrendering  the  legislative 
power  to  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. It  Is  so  much  easier  to  govern  by 
one-man  rule  than  by  representative  means 
that  little  by  little  we  slip  over  to  the  cas.er 
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Wajr,  until  flnaily  a  cUct«tor  take*  over.  Eter- 
nal Tlgllanc«  la  the  price  of  liberty.  Thla 
generation  haa  surrendered  too  many  powers 
already,  and  we  shoxild  be  studying  meana 
for  recapturing  the  powers  belonging  to  the 
people  rather  than  surrendering  more. 

Congress  should  equip  itself  to  carry  out 
Its  constitutional  responsibility  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  and  international  relations 
on  a  practical  baala.  rather  than  weakly  to 
surrender  such  vital  powers  to  the  executive 
branch  of  government.  If  time  will  not  per- 
mit this  to  be  done  before  the  necessity  of 
renewing  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  it  can  at 
least  reaerve  to  itself  the  right  of  approval, 
and  can  limit  the  term  of  extension  to  1  year 
so  that  It  will  have  time  to  do  something 
more  constructive. 

A  8  Oosa. 
National  Master. 


Wkat  I«  B«uff  PUuea  for  Ton 


EZT137SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  mCHMAM 

IN  THS  HOU8S  OP  RKPRXSZNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2.  1945 

BCr.  WCX^DRUFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoKD.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Reader's  Digest: 

WHAT  IS  BUNG  PLAKNID  FOX  TOU 

(By  Ralph  Robey) 

For  weeks  there  has  been  one  Washington 
rumor  after  another  as  to  the  ultimate  pro- 
gram which  Is  being  planned  for  us.  The 
stories  all  have  been  of  a  pattern,  which  In 
such  cases  usually  indicates  that  they  are 
accurate.  The  various  reports  fit  together 
into  a  cohesive  program,  which  should  make 
all  of  \is  stop  and  do  some  hard  thinking. 
Here  are  the  main  points: 

i.  There  is  to  be  established  a  National 
Production  Council  which  Is  to  be  the  over- 
all "planning  agency"  and  will  have  the  re- 
sponaibUity  of  controlling  the  entire  econ- 
omy. 

3.  Under  the  over-all  agency  will  be  a  sub- 
agency  or  aubcouncil  for  each  industry,  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  labor,  man- 
agement, and   Government. 

3.  The  volume  of  production  will  be  set 
by  these  councils  for  each  industry,  which 
means,  of  course,  a  quota  for  each  company 
and  plant  in  each  industry,  llils  production 
achedxile  will  be  set  at  such  a  level  that  in 
the  aggregate  it  will  insure  "ftill  employ- 
ment ' 

4.  To  insure  that  the  full  production 
schedule  is  earned  out  the  Government  will 
perhaps  even  "guarantee"  the  companies 
against  loas  by  buying  any  products  which 
caxuM>t  be  sold  on  the  open  market. 

5.  No  new  company  can  enter  any  field 
without  the  approval  of  the  appropriate  m- 
dustry  council. 

8.  Prices  will  be  fixed  for  each  commodity 
and  permanently  controlled  by  the  planning 
agencies. 

7.  Wagas  Blso  Will  be  fixed  and  Ubor  will 
be  guaranteed  an  annual  wage.  All  wage 
agreements  will  be  certified  by  the  planning 
agency  and  will  be  frozen  a  year  at  a  time  in 
order  to  prevent  price  schedules  from  being 
iqtMt. 

8.  Tb  «.4set  an  anticipated  *"$  125.000.000.000 
deflationary  gap"  wlien  war  production  stops 
there  must  be  no  cut-back  of  wage*,  and 
workeis  are  to  receive  as  much  for  iO  hours 
as  thsy  now  receive  for  48  hours. 


9.  An  enormous  progrim  of  Government 
expenditures  and  expansion  of  Government 
activities  is  to  be  undertaken.  This  \b  to  in- 
clude not  only  regional  developments  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  type  all  over  tha  country  but  hous- 
ing, education,  airport  iconstruction,  both 
transcontinental  and  Ideal  road  buUdlng, 
wholesale  extension  and  Increase  of  benefits 
o(  social  security,  and  so  lorth. 

This  la  said  to  be  the  kpeclfic  program  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  political  alBUate,  the 
P.  A.  C.  But  from  othe?  sources  it  is  clear 
thst  the  thinking  along  I  this  line  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  C.  t.  O.  And  It  also  is 
clear  that  those  uhose  tilnking  Is  following 
this  path  know  exactly  wljere  they  are  headed. 

For  example,  take  thli  excerpt  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal :  "Suj  pose  a  man  wanted 
to  open  a  new  shoe  factory.  'If  he's  got  a 
new  product  that  s  needed  and  the  facilities 
and  materials  can  be  spared,  O.  K  .'  say  the 
planners.  'But  If  the  market  is  well  supplied 
and  leather  Is  scarce,  we  woiild  suggest  some 
other  line  of  endeavor.  If  he  insisted  on 
going  into  a  business  irhlch  was  not  ap- 
proved, that  would  be  antisocial — in  the  same 
class  as  opium  smuggling — and  police  powers 
would  have  to  be  used.'  " 

Yes;  those  who  are  making  these  plans 
know  exactly  what  ther  are  doing.  And 
make  no  mistake  about  whether  they  are 
smart.  They  are  as  smi  rt,  and  clever,  and 
ruthless,  and  determine<l.  as  any  group  in 
this  country. 

One  further  point  Do  not  expect  this  pro- 
gram ever  to  be  presented  as  a  whole  for  con- 
sideration by  Congress,  j  It  will  be  brought 
out  piart  by  part,  each  Apparently  designed 
naerely  to  meet  a  particular  problem  o<  press- 
ing proportions.  And  ev^  part  will  be  care- 
fully labeled  with  an  liinocuous  name  and 
wrapped  around  and  arcjund  with  beautiful 
and  Innocent-sounding  njames  especially  pre- 
pared to  cover  up  the  real  purpose  and  Intent 
of  the  proposal. 

So  if  you  happen  to  bi  a  believer  In  Indi- 
vidual enterprise  and  freedom,  watch  for  the 
component  parts  of  this  irogram.  And  don't 
be  misled  by  someone  s  lelhng  you  that  we 
are  Just  taking  a  small  ^tep  toward  "indus- 
trial democracy  "  or  a  "Iplanned  economy." 
Rather,  rememk>er  that  this  same  program 
when  It  was  in  effect  In  Italy  was  known  as 
fascisni,  and  today  In  Germany  it  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  nazi-ls 
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HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  Mxw 

IN  THE  SKNATK  OP  THt  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  30  (l^slative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr,  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to!  have  printed  in 
the  CoifCRissiONAi.  RcpoRD  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  ir^ade  by  ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover  to  the  Dui^barton  Oaks  dis- 
cussion In  his  recent  newspaper  articles. 
four  in  number,  and  also  that  there  be 
published  in  connection  with  these  sug- 
gestioi^  and  recommoidations  of  Mr. 
Hoover  the  column  appearing  yesterday 
in  the  New  York  Tim(|s  by  Mr.  Arthur 


AlAli 
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Krock.  entitled  "The  Product  of  Brains 
and  Experience,"  analyzing  Mr.  Hoover's 
proposals. 

A  statement  I  have  received  from  the 
Public  Printer  indicates  that  the  space 
occupied  by  the  articles  will  exceed  by 
half  of  a  printed  page  the  two  pages 
allowed,  under  the  rule  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  without  a  statement 
of  cost.    The  estimate  of  cost  is  $130. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

SOUX    ASDmONB    'TO   THE   DUMBAXTON    OaKS 
PaOPOSALS 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 
(The  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 
requested  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
to  wrltr  a  series  discussing  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  p'opoeals  and  the  prospects  of  the  San 
Pranclsco  Conference.  Mr.  Hoover's  long  as- 
sociation with  problems  of  world  peace  and 
the  book.  The  Problems  of  LAstlng  Peace  by 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh  Gibson,  published 
In  1942.  have  undoubtedly  influenced  Amer- 
ican thinking  and  stimulated  interest  in  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hoover  on  considering  interna- 
tional problems.) 

ABTICLI  z 

The  most  fateful  conference  In  all  Anierl- 
can  history  is  that  which  meets  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  formulate  the  proposals  at  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Into  a  world  charter  of  organization 
for  maintenance  of  p)eace.  During  those 
fleeting  moments  the  future  of  mankind  may 
be  molded  for  the  next  hundred  years.  A 
third  world  war  would  return  the  world  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  stone  age.  These  dis- 
coveries of  new  methods  of  killing;  this  shift 
from  wars  between  men  to  war  against  wom- 
en and  children,  and  the  gigantic  destruc- 
tion of  men's  toll  of  centuries  makes  certain 
the  extinction  of  civilization. 

If  the  charter  at  San  Francisco  emerges 
with  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  the  United 
States  must  take  its  full  part  in  carrying  it 
out.  When  we  in  America  took  up  the  sword 
to  secure  peace  we  were  committed  to  join 
in  holding  the  sword  if  we  would  preserve 
peace  as  against  the  inevitable  hates  and 
violences  of  a  generation  to  come. 

The  modem  wcx'ld  has  seen  these  gigantic 
explosions  into  world  war  and  revolution  be- 
fore. Each  time  from  the  bitterness  of  it« 
travail.  It  has  groped  for  organization  to 
preserve  a  lasting  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  are  in  most 
ways  patterned  upon  the  world's  last  great 
experiment — the  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  was  a  partial  success  and  its  failures 
present  vivid  experience  which  it  would  be 
folly  to  Ignore.  In  the  light  of  these  experi- 
ences there  are  some  Important  additions 
which  should  be  infused  Into  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  and  thereby  greatly  strength- 
en this  chart  of  peace. 

I  state  them  at  once  and  I  shall  In  later 
articles  amplify  the  reasons  for  them.  They 
Include : 

1.  Positive  standards  of  the  political  rights 
of  men  and  nations  and  the  establishment  of 
a  world  committee  to  promote  these  political 
rights.  This  committee  to  rank  with  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  committees  already  proposed 
in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan. 

2.  Provision  for  revision  of  onerous  treatiea 
between  nations  at.  say,  10-year  Intervals,  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  peace  settlemenia 
are  dynamic  and  not  static. 

3.  Regional  organization  of  the  organlza* 
tion  to  preserve  peace  into  three  areas,  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere;  the 
regional  organizations  to  be  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  Security  Council. 

4  Absolute  disarmament  of  the  enemy 
powers. 

5.  Immediate  relative  disarmament  of  the 
United   Nations   and    the    establishment   at 


maximum  limit  of  armies,  navies,  and  air 
po»tr  among  them. 

6.  While  it  is  probably  not  a  part  of  the 
charter  itself,  when  it  is  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  use  force  should  not 
be  given  the  American  delegate  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  but  that  power  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  President  of  the  United  S'tates 
with  the  provision  that  he  t>e  bound  by  the 
majority  of  the  joint  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  as  to 
whether  a  vote  to  employ  American  force 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congrecs  as  a  whole. 

7  Take  enough  time  In  formulating  the 
charter  of  peace  to  do  it  right. 

These  proposals  are  not  counsels  of  per- 
fection.   They  are  lessons  of  grim  experience. 

There  are  three  general  methods  by  which 
peace  can  be  preserved: 

1.  Through  measures  of  force  to  stop  ag- 
gression. 

2.  Through  pec'.flc  methods,  the  Immediate 
effect  of  which  is  to  settle  controversies  be- 
tween nations  by  negotiation,  arbitration,  and 
Judicial  decisions. 

3.  Beyond  all  this  pre  the  moral,  spiritual, 
political,  and  social  forces  which  either  fo- 
ment conflicts  or  allay  them.  If  we  are  to 
have  lasting  peace,  we  cannot  rely  wholly 
upon  stopping  quarrels.  We  must  set  in  mo- 
tion these  forces  Which  build  for  peace. 

The  weakening  of  the  power  to  stop  mili- 
tary aggression  in  the  Dumbarton  proposals 
by  the  voting  formula  now  p.^reed  renders  it 
even  more  imperative  that  the  creat  under- 
lying forces  building  lor  peace  should  be 
mere  greatly  developed  at  San  Pranclsco  than 
they  appeared  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The 
League  of  Nations  proclaimed  its  base  as  the 
maintenance  of  honor  and  Justice  between 
nations.  Even  that  wholly  nebula  enuncia- 
tion of  a  standard  of  conduct  between  na- 
tions does  not  appear  In  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

The  great  principles  of  political  rights  of 
nations  and  men,  the  standards  of  conduct 
among  nations  and  the  curative  functions 
which  eliminate  the  causes  of  war  are  wholly 
.  absent  frcm  Dumbarton  Oaks.  These  forces 
must  underlie  net  only  the  whole  bcsls  of 
international  law  but  of  moral  and  spiritual 
progress  of  nations  toward  peace.  We  are 
in  danger  of  setting  up  a  purely  mechanlstlo 
body  without  spiritual  inspiration  or  soul. 

AKTICLE   n 

The  political  rights  of  nations  and  men  should 
be  proclaimed  in  the  charter 

In  the  last  article  I  stated  that  positive 
standards  of  political  rights  of  nations  and 
men  should  be  incorporated  at  San  Fran- 
cisco if  we  are  to  mobilize  the  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  world  in  the  charter 
cf  pecce. 

Some  &t  these  principles  and  Idsals  are 
stated  in  the  Declaration  cf  Independence. 
Mr.  Wilson  stated  part  of  them  in  his  Pour- 
teen  Points.  Part  of  them  api>ear  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Some  of  them  are  referred 
to  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  and  the  Yalta 
Declaration.  Many  cf  them  are  thus  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  Nations,  but  they  are 
not  expressed  In  any  binding  treaty.  It 
would  not  seem  ucree.scn&ble  that  they 
should  be  codified  and  specifically  stated  in 
the  new  charter  of  peace.  If  so,  we  may  at 
least  have  a  hope  that  the  day  may  come 
when  they  will  prevail. 

From  thcso  declarations  wc  can  condense 
some  of  these  principles  and  standards  of 
conduct  between  nations: 

1.  No  aggrandizement  or  annexations,  ter- 
ritorial or  other. 

2.  No  territorial  changes  that  do  not  ac- 
cord with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the 
people  concerned. 

3.  The  restoration  of  sovereign  rights  and 
•elf  government  to  those  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  them. 

4.  The  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  their 
form  of  government  by  free  and  unfettered 
elections  and  secret  ballot. 


5.  Equality  in  trade. 

6.  Freedom  of  the  seas  in  peacetime. 

7.  Disarmament  of  aggressor  nations. 

8.  Reducton  in  arms  of  all  nations. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  these  standards  of 
conduct  between  nations,  the  history  of  the 
last  30  years  cries  out  for  the  establishment 
of  definite  rights  and  protections  to  individ- 
ual human  t>:ings.  These  principles  have 
been  eloquently  proclaimed  time  and  again 
as  elements  of  peace  by  the  leaders  in  this 
war.    They  include: 

9.  Protection  from  execution  or  Imprison- 
ment without  fair  trial. 

10.  Prohibitions  against  compulsory  labor 
or  slavery  in  any  disguise. 

11.  Protections  to  minorities  and  backward 
peoples. 

12.  The  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  re- 
ligion. 

And  why  not  a»?ln  try  those  great  ban- 
ners at  the  masthead  of  the  charter. 

13.  Renunciation  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

14.  The  relations  between  nations  must  be 
founded  upon  honor  and  justice. 

My  proposal  is  therefore,  first,  that  such 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  shall  be 
set  out  in  the  charter  Itself.  The  Security 
Council  would  then  have  standards  of  con- 
duct upon  which  to  make  decisions.  And  of 
equal  importance.  If  they  be  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  at  least  public  opinion  can  define, 
judge,  end  support.  Without  them  the  San 
Francisco  charter  will  not  be  a  chart  of  peace. 
It  will  be  simply  another  transitory  pact  or  a 
declaration. 

My  second  proposal  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  includes  the 
creation  of  one  world  committee  to  promote 
economic  welfare  and  another  to  promote 
social  welfare.  Therefore.  I  propose  the  cre- 
ation of  a  third  World  Committee  to  Promote 
Political  Rights.  It  is  a  more  Important 
function  than  the  other  two  world-wide  com- 
mittees, great  as  they  are. 

If  we  are  to  delegate  any  part  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty,  we  have  a  right  to  know 
exactly  what  the  standards  of  conduct  of 
other  nations  are  to  be.  If  the  five  great 
nations  are  to  be  above  the  law  through  this 
voting  formula,  it  becomes  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  we  definitely  express  the  stand- 
ards of  conduct  to  which  they  are  committed 
in  relation  to  the  smaller  nations  and  our- 
selves. 

AKTICLE   m 

Revision  of  treaties 

The  second  proposal  I  have  made  for  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  is  that  there  be 
provision  for  revision  of  onerous  or  inappli- 
cable treaties  or  of  the  wrongs  of  imposed 
settlements.  There  is  no  such  suggestion  la 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan. 

The  future  cf  nations  cannot  be  frccen. 
The  forces  which  will  arise  out  this  war  can- 
not be  foreseen. 

If  we  are  going  to  accomplish  anything  in 
our  time,  we  must  approach  our  problems  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  is  nothing  rigid  or 
immutable  in  human  affairs.  History  is  a 
story  of  growth,  decay,  and  change.  If  no 
provision,  no  allowance  is  made  for  change 
by  peaceful  means,  it  will  come  anyway — 
and  with  violence. 

There  was  an  indefinite  provision  for 
change  of  onerous  or  inapplicable  treatiea 
in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  it  was  never  allowed  to  function.  Thie 
failure  to  recognize  inevitability  cf  change  be- 
came one  of  the  definite  causes  leading  to 
World  War  No.  2. 

There  is  one  overall  effect  of  both  the  cove- 
nant of  the  League  and  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  vrhlch  the  American  people  should 
understand. 

Once  we  settle  down  to  peace  again  there 
win  be  treaties  defining  boundaries  and  other 
relations  or  imposed  relations  of  nations. 
The  yardstick  of  v.  ho  is  an  aggressor  thea 


becomes  one  of  determining  who  violates  tha 
then  existing  situation  or  law.  Thus  the 
world  organization  automatically  becomes 
the  guarantor  of  the  existing  situation — that 
is  the  status  quo. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  there  are 
unpredictable  areas  of  most  dangerous  con- 
troversies which  rise  from  the  pressure  for 
change  in  the  relations  between  nations. 
Among  them  are  provisions  Imposed  during 
the  heat  of  war  emotions,  shift  in  economic 
pressures  and  population,  the  growth  of 
ideas  and  inventions.  There  are  shifting  , 
rights  of  minorities  and  the  development  of 
backward  nations  which  become  conscious 
and  capable  of  self-government. 

Oppressed  peoples  will  agitate  and  even 
rebel  against  oppression.  They  are  hardly 
likely  to  go  on  considering  themselves  bound 
by  a  bargain  entered  into  unwillingly  by 
their  fathers.  As  a  rule  they  would  be  will- 
lag  to   readjust   matters   without   going   to 


Boundary  and  peace  treaties  are  not  In- 
rplred  documents.  Certainly  the  whole  ex- 
perience after  the  last  war  shows  that  i>eace 
can  be  preserved,  not  by  preventing  change 
and  putting  the  future  in  a  strait  jacket,  but 
by  seeking  to  control  change  and  direct  it. 
Any  attempt  to  maintain  the  status  quo  In- 
definitely is  a  direct  cause  of  war — for  peace- 
ful means  being  denied,  the  change  can 
come  only  through  force.  War  becomes  th» 
only  available  solvent. 

Each  and  every  plan  for  preserving  peace, 
whether  it  be  the  Pax  Romana.  the  balance 
of  power,  the  lesltimlst  theory  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  or  collective  security  of  the 
League,  however  divergent  they  may  appear 
outwardly,  have  this  one  thing  In  common. 
They  set  up  a  new  order,  and  knowing  it  to 
be  good,  they  provide  that  the  new  boimd- 
arles  and  other  conditions  shall  be  kept  and 
anyone  who  violates  it  Is  evil.  Never  yet, 
however,  have  settlements  been  made  after 
firing  ceases  that  held  against  growing  and 
changing  forces  after  the  war. 

After  the  last  war.  whenever  there  was  an 
appeal  for  revision,  the  world  was  fiooded 
with  speeches  on  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and 
It  was  represented  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
consider a  single  article  of  the  Versalllee 
Treaty  was  nothing  less  than  a  sinister  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  peace 
which  must  be  resisted  as  such  by  all  law- 
loving  people.  Many  people  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  all  change  was  to  be  resisted  on 
high  moral  grounds.  We  can  ejjree  as  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  pledged  word,  but  most  of  thla 
talk  meant  something  quite  different.  What 
was  really  m.eant  was  not  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  but  the  eanctity  of  the  status  quo. 

And  this  question  becomes  far  more  impyor- 
tant  to  Americans  today  than  ever  before. 
The  peace  Ecttlcmcnts.  the  form  of  govern- 
ments and  the  boundaries  of  many  natloue 
have  net  yet  been  determined.  Unless  there 
be  provision  for  rcvleion  of  trestles,  we  will 
at  San  Francisco  become  the  blind  guaran- 
tors of  the  peace  settlements  cf  which  we  as 
yet  know  nothing. 

To  meet  this  problem  Mr.  Gibson  and  I 
made  a  sugccstton  3  years  ago,  and  I  again 
propose  that  there  be  a  definite  provision  la 
the  United  Nations  charter  that  the  appli- 
cation of  any  nation  for  revision  of  treaty 
provisions  not  sooner  than  10  yean  after  Ita 
conclusion  should  be  considered,  and.  if  ad- 
visable, negotiated  by  the  Committee  on  Po- 
litical nights,  which  I  have  sugeested. 

There  will  be  continuing  gigantic  wronps 
In  the  world.  Americans  for  all  time  will 
Borrow  for  the  fate  of  Finland,  of  Estonia, 
of  Latvia,  of  Lithuania,  the  partition  of  Po- 
land, and  ether  states  that  will  be  partly  cr 
wholly  submerged  by  this  war.  We  cannot 
even  think  of  another  war  to  Secure  their 
freedoms,  tut  we  do  not  need  to  sacrifice  our 
Ideals  by  acquiescing  in  their  pUsht.    We 
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could  at  Irast  leave  a  hope  open  for  tbeir 
long  future 

Regional   organization 

Uy  third  propc«al  for  tbe  Ban  Francisco 
Conference  u  that  there  ahould  be  a  much 
naore  detlnite  regional  organization  of  tbe 
whole  machinery  of  the  charter  at  Ban  Pran- 
Cisco  than  that  auggeeted  at  Dumoaxtoa 
Oatca. 

Three  j—n  ago  Mr.  Oibaon  and  I  prcpoaed 
that  regloiuU  organization  should  be  the 
foundation  ai  the  whole  machinery  and  that 
the  three  regional  groups  should  t>e  estab- 
luhed — the  Western  Ken\upbere.  Europe, 
and  A5U.  A  year  later  Mr.  Churchill  pub- 
licly supported  this  idea. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  long  de- 
velopment of  tl>e  Pan  American  Union 
pointed  in  that  direction  and  the  recent 
M^treement  at  Mexico  City  advances  It  one 
awp  furtlner  The  auccaaa  of  the  nebulous 
"rrncerl  of  Europe'"  In  preventing  w^or'.d  wi* 
for  nearly  a  century  pointed  in  that  direction 
(or  Kurope.  and  the  practical  problems  which 
developed  In  the  League  of  Nations  abuii- 
dantly  confLrmcd  the  need  for  tliat  form  of 
organization. 

Such  re^Tloiutl  councils  should  embrace  all 
United  Nations'  areas  and  shimtd  deal  tu  tbe 
first  instance  with  all  controversies  that 
might  lead  to  war.  If  they  tall  to  secure 
aetUemant  by  pacific  methods,  then,  and 
only  then,  ahould  the  world  aecurlty  council 
Intervene. 

If  regional  or^antzatlnn  were  established 
at  once,  it  would  bring  six  powerful  bcneflts: 

1.  It  wotUd  give  the  smaller  nations  a 
greaur  voice,  for  they  should  be  more  largely 
represented  in  the  regional  councils  and 
could  well  be  given  equal  standing; 

a.  PoUctes  vThlch  wruld  prevent  conflict 
are  dltTerent  In  the  three  great  areas  and 
need  separate  organlzatlori: 

S.  These  regional  organizations  would  re- 
lieve the  security  council  of  many  prob- 
lems and  controversies  before  they  reached 
tt; 

4.  Such  an  organization  would  relieve  the 
whole  mechanism  of  much  of  lis  present 
color  of  a  military  alliance  of  a  few  great 
powers. 

5.  Regional  organization  at  once  lessens 
the  precsure  for  military  alliances; 

6.  Such  a  regional  organization  would 
greatly  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the  American 
people  and  probably  most  nations  lest  they 
be  c<>n5tantly  Involved  in  secondary  problems 
all  over  the  earth. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  proposed 
econcmlc.  social,  and  political  rights  coun- 
cils should  not  also  be  regionalized  for  the 
better  handling  of  problems  peculiar  to  those 
regions.  Their  top  world  councils  would  be 
the  more  free  for  coordination  of  the  three 
great  areas  It  might  also  be  worth  consid- 
eration that  the  world  court  be  organized 
with  tliree  regloiuil  cotirts  which  would  act 
as  courts  of  first  Instance  In  questions  In- 
volving nations  In  that  region  alone. 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  that  there 
wcu^d  be  some  implied  rivalry  of  interest  be- 
tv.een  regions  which  would  be  thu«  em- 
phM'ted  The  contrary  is  the  truth,  for  such 
dcc*ntralirat;on  wotiW  make  cooperation 
the  more  easy. 

AsncLZ  rv 
Disarmament  o/  the  enemy 

My  fourth  proposal  for  the  San  Prandsco 
ConfereiMse  la  that  agreement  upon  con- 
tinued and  total  disarmament  of  Uie  enemy 
nations  must  be  entered  Into  either  as  part 
of  the  United  Nations  charter  or  a  separate 
agreement.  In  any  event  it  will  have  to  be 
enforced  by  the  security  cotincU.  And  It 
profoondl;  ailecu  the  whole  question  of 
psece. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  prop>osed 
that  the  enemy  stales  must  be  completely 
disarmed  and  kept  dlsarmrd  for  an  entire 
(cenrration  We  pointed  out  one  of  the  great 
errors  of  the  Tteaiy  of  Versaillea  In  which 
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Germany  was  permitted  o  retain  a  profes- 
Blonal  army  of  100  000  mrn,  sijpposedly  for 
purposes  of  maintaining  i^ternel  order.  She 
was  permitted  to  have  a  navy  limited  only 
In  tonnage  and  types  of  s  ilps. 

We  stated  that  this  leevi  ay  perpetuated  her 
professional  armies  and  navies.  It  per- 
petuated the  warrior  ca5t^  and  all  Its  tradi- 
tions. It  afforded  a  skeleton  army  and  navy 
of  skilled  men  ready  for  qlilck  expansion.  It 
Insured  the  continuity  o'  the  general  staff 
with  its  military  skill,  brans,  and  ambitions. 
It  perpetuated  their  knoK  -how  to  make  war. 

Repeated  experience  wit  a  the  warrior  caste 
of  these  nations  in  their  intimidations,  og- 
greaaions.  blitzes,  and  attacks  without  even 
declaration  of  war  should  be  enough  for  the 
world  In  this  particular.  We  must  make  a 
better  Job  of  It  this  lime, 

We  ahould  require  total  dissolution  of  the 
mtllTary  establishments  ol  all  enemy  naliona 
and  Uie  substauUun.  for  purposes  of  a  civic 
order,  of  «  constabulary  of  fthe  police  type,  ex- 
cliKling  the  whole  officer  land  military  caste 
from  such  organization.  And  we  should  pro- 
hibit the  manufacture  ofTarms  of  any  kind. 
We  could  thus  assure  th4  disappearance  of 
them  aiMt  their  know-hovi^  from  the  world. 

And  if  thu  were  done  ^n  occupying  force 
of  men  of  the  United  Na^iona  of  a  hundred 
Ihou&and  men  in  Gennatiy  and  a  hundred 
thousand  In  Japan  would  kufflce.  But  It  will 
need  be  kept  there  for  a  feneration. 

JtedHcffon  of  mrmamer\t  of  ttie  United 
Natiom 

My  fifth  proposal  for  ;he  San  Prandsco 
Conference  ts  that  disarmament  of  the 
United  Nations  be  more  definitely  dealt  with. 
The  Dumbarton  Oaks  pri.ipcsals  appear  to 
contemplate  a  reduction  of  arms  of  the 
Unltc<l  Nations.  But  having  regard  to  the 
fate  of  the  same  proposal  i  In  the  Leagtw  of 
Nations  a  more  positive  iirogram  should  be 
Introduced.  Obviously  o\r  present  war  es- 
tablishments will  need  be  educed.  But  they 
ahould  b?  reduced  relatively  to  each  other 
and  systemjitlcally.  And  obviously,  huge 
military  establishments  are  themselves  a 
tlireat  of  aggression  which  should  be  the 
purpose  of  any  world  pea  re  organization  to 
reduce — and  quickly. 

In  1832  I  propofied  to  tie  then  world  dis- 
armament conference  that  these  aggresSiVe 
weapons  be  suppressed  In  )rder  to  throw  the 
mlliury  advantage  Into  ;he  hands  of  the 
defense  and  thus  Into  th<  peace-loving  na- 
tions. That  propofal  waa  accepted  by  over 
40  nations.  It  was  renevied  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  1S33.    At  least  It  is  ^vorth  reconsidera- 

tlOD. 

But  of  more  importance  Is  agreement  now 
upcHi  tbe  maximum  size  jf  armies,  navies, 
and  air  power  for  the  principal  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  rememlier  that  after  the 
disarmament  of  the  enen  y  the  only  dan- 
gerous armaments  are  those  In  the  hands 
of  our  allies  and  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
arrive  at  a  method  by  which  we  do  not  start 
competition  with  our  fneads  with  all  the 
dangers  to  good  will  whlcl:  would  flow  from 
thar. 

The  Covenant  of  the  L»ague  of  Nations 
provided  for  limitation  <f  armaments  at 
some  future  time  and  the  time  never  came 
so  far  as  the  efforts  of  the  League  were  con- 
cerned. 

Therefore  there  should  bs  Incorporated  In 
the  new  Charter  of  UniteC  Nations  a  much 
more  definite  program  for  limitation  of  the 
size  of  military  establlihments  In  the 
United  Nauons  than  that  iirovided  In  Dum- 
barton Oaks  If  we  are  not  t  >  repeat  this  fail- 
ure of  the  League  of  NaUois. 

Powers  0/  our  delegate  to  thu  Security  Coundi 
My  sixth  proposal  refeis  to  that  most 
thorny  question  for  the  Asierlcan  people  of 
whether  the  American  delei  ate  on  the  Secu- 
rity Coimctl  will  be  gtren  the  authority  to 
make  war.  This  Is  no  doub  outside  the  pro- 
Tlstoos  of  the  charter,  but  it  wUl  face  the 


Senate  when  that  treaty  comes  up  for  adop- 
tion. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  delega- 
tion of  such  power  to  any  one  human  being. 
That  Is  what  happens  If  he  votes  to  apply 
either  economic  sanctions  or  military  force 
against  an  aggressor.  The  most  vital  deter- 
mination that  can  be  made  under  tbe  demo- 
cratic prtjcess  Is  war.  It  meaii£  thousands 
of  our  people  are  sent  to  death  In  foreign 
lands.  To  give  that  power  to  some  one  man 
who  represents  tu  U  the  negation  of  the 
democratic  process.  The  other  aide  of  the 
question,  however.  Is  that  to  delay  decision 
against  an  aggreaaor  presents  dangers  that 
the  whole  world  security  may  break  down  at 
some  critical  moment. 

ExuemlsU  are  perhaps  exaggerating  both 
positions.  A  study  of  a  hundrsd  yssra  of 
confllcu  which  havs  led  to  world-wide  dan. 
gers  indicates  very  few  Instances.  If  any, 
where  there  was  not  tlnM  for  ample  con« 
•Ideratlon  by  the  Congress. 

Upon  this  I  offer  the  tentative  stiggeatlon 
that  this  power  should  not  be  given  to  our 
delegate  on  the  Security  Council  but  to  ths 
President.  And  the  President  ahould  be  /re- 
quired to  sscure  the  majority  vote  of  ths 
joint  Poreign  Relations  Committees  of  the 
8*nate  and  the  House  on  whether  the  issues 
should  be  submitted  to  the  full  Congrsss. 
Thus  Congress  would  have  a  voice  In  dstsr- 
mining  both  the  urgency  and  the  dimensions 
of  responsibility.  In  minor  and  urgent  un- 
dertakings there  would  need  to  be  no  full 
congressional  action.  If  action  means  war 
with  a  great  power,  the  approval  of  the  whole 
Congress  Is  essential. 

Less  haste  and  less  hate 

My  seventh  proposal  for  action  at  Ban 
PrancUco  does  not  as  much  concern  that  text 
as  the  procedure  of  the  governments  In  this 
crisis.  I  have  lime  and  again  urged  that  we 
shculd  not  attempt  to  determine  a  final  or- 
ganization for  lasting  peace  imtll  we  have 
laid  secure  Its  foudations  in  the  pcst-war  set- 
tlements between  nations. 

We  should  take  time  to  cool  off  from  the 
hot  emotions  of  war.  Our  indignation  may 
lead  us  away  from  stern  Justice  Into  ven- 
geance. Victory  with  vengeance  meana  ulti- 
mate disaster  to  the  victor.  We  cannot  have 
both  peace  and  revenge.  The  men  who  led 
the  world  into  this  war  should  be  hanged  for 
murder  and  those  guilty  of  other  crimes  must 
also  be  punished,  but  the  masses  of  great 
races  must  be  given  a  chance  to  enter  the 
paths  of  peace  where  fear,  hate,  and  revenge 
may  be  turned  aside  and  die.  Our  purpose 
must  be  to  create  a  regime  at  law  and  Justice 
in  the  world,  not  regencies  of  hate. 

We  do  not  know  the  shape  of  things  In  the 
Immediate  settlements  of  this  war.  And  we 
should  take  time  better  to  understand  the 
now  unknown  forces  that  will  come  out  of 
this  gigantic  explosion.  No  human  being  can 
foresee  them  today.  No  one  foresaw  them  at 
Versailles.  Such  forces  will  be  more  power- 
ful than  any  signed  documents 

I  suggest,  therefore.  It  would  be  great  wis- 
dom If  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  have 
time  In  which  to  consider  and  perhaps  per- 
fect any  agreement  at  San  Francisco. 

Every  thinking  man  and  woman  prays  for  a 
sxiccesaful  Issue  of  the  Conference.  The  de- 
struction of  war  is  now  so  terrible  and  the 
animosities  among  nations  have  become  so 
deep  that  failure  to  assure  a  lasting  peace 
now  meana  the  end  of  all  hopes  of  humanity. 
America  has  fought  this  war  for  the  greatest 
purpose  of  all  time.  That  Is  to  secure  a 
lasUng  peace.  And  this  agreement  at  San 
Francisco  will  determine  whether  our  pur- 
pose has  been  won  or  lc£t. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March   29 

1945] 

Ik  th«  Natiom — Th»  Psoovct  or  Bbauts  akd 

BanuAHCB 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  March  28  —Through  this  ard 

other  newspapers  served  by  the  Norwh  AmerU 


can  Newspaper  Alliance  former  President 
Eoovcr  has  now,  In  four  brief  articles,  given 
t3  the  public  and  the  Covernmenta  of  ilie 
United  Nations  the  product  of  his  mentality 
and  experience  with  respect  to  the  objectives 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  on  world 
cecurlty.  The  practical  common  sense  and 
foresight  of  what  Mr.  Hoover  modostly  titled 
"Some  Additions  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
rroposals"  make  his  omission  from  the 
,  American  delegation  to  San  Prandsco  ths 
more  remerkable. 

It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  coun- 
try where  Its  only  living  former  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive would  bo  excluded  from  such  a  group. 
Cut.  la  vlc^  cf  two  ether  facu.  ths  diaculty 
Is  increaccd.  These  f&cts  are  that  Mr.  Hoover 
1»  a  veteran  of  the  Parls-Versallles  Confer- 
ence In  1919  where  a  previous  attempt  was 
ricdo  to  set  up  n  world  security  system;  and 
that  his  bock.  The  Problems  of  World  Peace, 
rubllthed  lo  1019  (In  collaboration  with 
Hugh  Olbson).  was  the  source  of  the  funda- 
raentfl  ideas  that  were  reduced  to  writing  at 
rumbarton  Oaks.  Also.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  not 
only  a  veteran  of  Porls-VersalUos,  he  was  In 
the  top  rank  of  President  Wilson's  advisers 
on  tlie  League  Covenant.  And,  furthermore, 
he  has  had  more  first-hand  experience  witU 
the  economic  and  social  problems  Uiat  fel- 
low conquest  and  liberation  than  any  other 
living  man. 

Only  for  personal  reasons  could  a  dtlien 
of  this  distinction  and  equipment  be  obliged 
to  make  his  contribution  in  such  a  grave 
matter  through  books  and  the  public  press 
In'-tead  of  In  oSlcial  committee  and  confer- 
ence. Hnd  these  reasons  been  rejected  by  ths 
President  as  unworthy  of  the  times  and  the 
need  of  the  world.  Mr.  Hoover,  as  his  writings 
ca  the  su'jjcct  reveal,  would  have  helped  di- 
rectly to  Insure  the  success  of  San  Francisco 
and  of  the  post-war  security  system  to  be 
drafted  by  the  United  Nations  there. 

HIS   SIX    POINTS 

The  four  articles  are  simply  and  clearly 
written,  and  the  suggestions  they  contain 
cut  throuch  many  complications.  Most  im- 
portant are  th;se: 

1.  There  Is  little  In  th3  Dumliarton  Oaks 
draft  that  reflects  the  standards  of  future 
conduct  to  which  all  rations  must  adhere 
U  war  is  to  be  minor  a  3d  Infrequent.  "We 
are  In  danger  of  eettlrg  up  a  pm-ely  me- 
chanistic body  without  spiritual  inspiration 
cr  soul,"  wrote  Mr.  Hcover,  and  he  urged 
the  Inclusion  of  these  standards  in  the 
Charter.  They  are,  he  lald.  Implicit  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Fourteen 
Points,  the  Declarations  of  Moscow  and  Yalta, 
and  the  shattered  codes  of  International  law. 

2.  Since  It  may  te  years  before  the  final 
peace  settlements  are  determined,  including 
boundaries,  and  since  one  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  League  cf  Nations  was  Insist- 
ence by  the  victors  that  the  Versailles  pcaca 
terms  were  permanent.  Charter  should  pro- 
vide for  periodic  revision  of  these  eettle- 
tienta — say  every  10  yoars — negotiated  by 
a  Committee  on  Political  Rights  which 
siiculd  be  added  to  th3  proposed  economic 
and  social  committees  of  the  projected  world 
organization. 

3.  There  should  be  mor*  accent  on  regional 
peace — keeping  machineiy  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  world  peace-l:eeplng  system,  to 
"deal  In  the  first  Instaace  with  all  con- 
troversies that  might  lead  to  war."  In  these 
small  and  intermediate  cations  would  have 
a  greater  voice  than  they  can  have  for  years 
under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Charter.  And 
the  anxiety  of  Americans,  unong  others,  that 
they  may  find  themsclvea  "Involved  In  sec- 
ondary problems  all  over  tie  earth"  will  thus 
be  relieved. 

The  regional  method  should  also  be  em- 
ployed with  the  toclal,  economic,  and  po- 
litical rights  comrilttees  and  with  the  new 
world  court. 

4.  Total  disarm!  ment  «>f  the  enemy  na- 
tions, their  inurnal  order  to  be  kept  by  a 


constabulary,  should  underlie  the  charter, 
Bo  that  occupying  forces  of  100,000  soldiers 
each  in  Germany  and  Japan  would  stifBca  to 
keep  these  nations  demilitarized — though 
these  forces  would  have  to  remain  for  a  gen- 
eration. But,  as  a  corollary,  an  agreement 
should  be  reached  at  once  on  maxima  of 
army,  navy,  and  f.lr  power  for  the  United 
Nations  themselves,  taking  into  ecrount  the 
burden  of  pepce  keeping  on  the  Big  Three  for 
the  first  few  years. 

LUirr  ON  ccrrNcn.  mimbxi 

5.  Not  to  our  delegate  on  the  security  coun- 
cil, but  to  the  President,  ahould  be  givea 
the  authority  for  a  vote  by  that  delegate  that 
would  sng^c^  ^^*  United  States  in  war.  And 
this  power  should  b9  limited  by  requiring 
the  President  to  abide  h  the  decision  of  ths 
majority  of  a  Joint  congressional  ccmmltfs 
on  foreign  matters  whether  he  should  sub- 
mit ths  Issue  to  the  whole  Congress. 

This  is  not  a  matter  for  San  Francisco,  but 
It  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  our  treaty  of 
adhesion  to  the  charter  of  the  wor'.d  security 
lf:igue  Uiat  Is  Intended  to  be  written  there. 

6.  As  many  parts  of  the  San  Francisco 
structure  as  possible  should  be  set  up  tenta- 
tively so  that  time  may  be  given  to  perfect 
them  In  the  light  of  change  and  experience. 

These  six  points  were  the  major  ones  mads 
by  Mr.  Hoover  In  his  newspaper  artlclds.  The 
Oovernmenl  over  v;hlch  he  onco  presided  did 
not  aiJc  for  thrm.  But,  If  the  unacknowl- 
edged use  of  his  1949  book  is  a  guide,  and 
the  former  Pi-esldent's  wisdom  la  received 
according  to  Its  need  and  value,  the  sug- 
gestions will  aCect  ths  conclusions. 


l!t.  Stetticias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

EI  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  mJITED  STATUS 

Monday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  WHESLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
March  31,  1945,  entitled  "Stettinius  Re- 
fuses To  Answer  33  Questions  on  Voting 
Plan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V7as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ETTTTiNrcrs  Retttscs  To  Answeb  Z5  Questions 
ON  Voting  Plan 

Thirty-three  quectlons  regarding  the  Big 
Three  agreement  to  seek  additional  voting 
power  for  Russia  and  the  United  States  In 
the  general  assembly  of  the  proposed  world 
peace  organization  wer^  submitted  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Stettinius  at  a  news  confer- 
ence today.  Twenty-seven  of  them  were  pre- 
pared in  advance  by  a  group  of  reporters  and 
more  vrere  asltcd  verbally.  Mr.  Stettinius 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  but  prom- 
ised he  would  try  to  answer  some  of  them 
next  week. 

R.  H.  ShacI:ford,  United  Press  correspond- 
ent, read  the  27  prepared  questions  to  Sec- 
retary Stettinius  after  Leon  Pearson,  Inter- 
national News  Service  correspondent,  ex- 
plained to  the  Cccretary  that  they  had  been 
drafted  by  a  group  In  the  State  Department 
press  room  as  representing  "what  has  come 
into  the  minds  of  most  of  us  regarding  thU 
matUr." 


He  added  that  the  questions  were  pre- 
sented "not  merely  In  an  effort  to  get  a 
story"  but  because  reporters  tslt  that  "more 
than  a  general  statement  of  assurance"  was 
necessary  to  allay  apprehension  in  the  publlo 
mind. 

GTTESTIONS   RAISED 

Thrre  were  the  questions: 

1.  Were  there  any  other  secret  sgreemsnta 
on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  made  at  Y&ltaf 

3.  Were  tlicre  any  other  secret  or  as  yet 
unrevealed  a;nreem«nts  on  any  other  sub- 
ject made  at  Yalta? 

3.  Why  did  ths  United  States  eooaldar  It 
nerc^sary  to  keep  such  an  agreement  Meratt 

4.  Slrce  the  assembly  agreement  was  kept 
secret  47  days  and  finally  revealed  only  after 
the  Herald  Tribune  dlRpatch  on  it,  the  as- 
sumption is  that  it  was  Intended  to  aprlng 
the  propossl  without  advance  announcemfnt 
at  San  Franclsoo.  Do  ycu  cars  to  let  that 
acrumption  stand  t 

6.  K  not,  why  was  It  hold  up  for  47  tfaysT 

poucT  or  arcBCCT 
e.  How  dosa  this  policy  of  swrecy  fit  Into 
the  State  Department  s  professed  new  policy 
of  taking  the  people  into  their  confidenc* 
and  of  building  a  people's  foreign  policy T 

7.  Dispatches  from  London  this  morning 
raid  British  oQclals  were  curpr!red  at  the 
\7hite  Bouse  announcement,  especially  tha 
reference  to  three  votes  for  the  United  States. 
Their  understanding  waa  that  the  Yalta 
secret  agreement  concerned  only  three  votes 
for  Russia.    Can  you  explain  that  dlQerenoe? 

0.  Will  the  Ukrainian  and  White  Ruaaian 
republics  have  separata  representatives  and 
thus  a  sepaiate  vote  at  San  rta&ciaoo? 

9.  \71iy  does  the  United  Spates  consider  It 
necessary  for  the  United  States  and  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.  to  have  more  than  one  vote  in  thi 
assembly? 

WHAT  or  CHINA,  FRANCE? 

10.  If  the  United  Slates  and  U.  S.  6.  R. 
are  to  have  three  votes  wouldn't  France  and 
China  be  Justified  In  asking  for  more  than 
one? 

11.  Wouldn't  some  of  the  middle  powers 
like  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  etc.,  be 
reasonably  expected  to  ask  for  more  votes 
than  II  ealvador,  Liberia,  and  Saudi 
Arabia? 

12.  Do  we  consider  that  three  votes  for 
Prance  are  provided  throtigh  B7rlan  and 
Lebanese  representation? 

13.  Were  France  and  China  advised  of  tha 
secret  Yalta  Agreement?     When? 

14.  Were  any  of  the  other  countries  ad- 
vised of  It? 

15.  V7ere  the  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  cdvlscd  of  the  secret  asreement, 
and  If  so,  when? 

WHO  DEcmn)  ON  EECRsrr? 
13.  Whose   decision   was   It   to   keep    tha 
agreement  eecret? 

17.  Does  the  secret  Yalta  Agreement  on  the 
assembly  In  effect  amend  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  so  far  as  the  Big  Three  are  con- 
cerned? 

18.  Does  It  also  nullify  principle  No.  1 
In  chapter  2  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals which  say  that  the  basis  cf  the  organi- 
zation shall  be  the  sovereign  equality  of  all 
nations? 

19.  How  will  the  principal  of  sovereign 
equality  be  expressed  now  that  at  least  two 
nations  want  an  unequal^  d,lstrlbutlon  cf 
votes  in  the  assembly? 

20.  One  of  the  main  arguments  against  the 
charge  that  the  Big  Three  will  dominate  the 
new  organization  has  been  the  equal  posi- 
tion cf  all  nations  In  the  pssembly.  What 
win  be  the  new  United  Slates  "line"  on  this 
{Joint? 

PROPORTIONAL  REPrJXENTATIOW 

31.  nas  any  consideration  been  given  to 
the  pocsibUlty  of  proportional  represenUUoa 
on  the  assembly  la  view  of  this  dcvelopmeati 


■./; 
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3S.  Th«  Ubltad  BUtM  la  now  committed 
by  the  Pr— IdBPt  to  support  the  RuaBlan  pro- 
posal ftt  San  Prmnelseo.  Can  you  t«n  us  to 
what  lenfth  the  United  States  la  prepared  to 
go  to  rullUI  that  eonunttment? 

33.  In  the  absence  of  any  explanation  It  la 
assumed  that  the  Rmelan  move  Is  prompted 
by  a  deatre  for  a  closer  parity  with  the  British 
Empire  In  the  assembly.  Do  you  wish  to  let 
that  Interpretation  stand  unchallenged? 

M.  If  that  Interpretation  la  not  correct, 
why  wooidnt  the  United  Kmgdom  also  de- 
mand three  votes? 

2S  Doesn't  the  fact  that  she  has  not  asked 
for  parity  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  support  the  theory  that  she  al- 
ready has  a  blocJc  of  at  least  sympathetio 
V'jtcs  In  the  dominions? 

BOW  WILL  TOTXS  BS  CAST? 

36  How  would  the  United  States*  votes  be 
cast?  Would  one  man  cast  all  three  or  would 
there  be  separate  representatives  for  such 
territories  as  Alaska,  Hawaii,  etc.,  such  as  the 
Russians  contemplate? 

27.  Do  we  really  want  any  nation  to  liave 
more  than  one  vote  in  the  assembly  or  was 
our  request  for  three  votes  merely  an  Indi- 
cation of  opposition  to  the  Russian  request? 

2S.  Some  of  the  Latin -American  countries 
are  unioiu  of  states  like  the  United  States. 
Would  not  the  An^erican  countries  by  the 
same  token  be  entitled  to  three  votes  in 
assembly? 

as.  In  the  discussions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  coimtrles. 
the  United  States  assured  them  that  the  or- 
ganlaation  would  be  built  on  the  principle 
of  equality  and  sovereignty  of  all  states. 
Does  not  this  secret  agreement  negate  those 
American  assurances? 

potMANurr  SXAT  roa  Baxzn. 

80  Is  it  true  that  at  Yalta,  as  has  been 
reported,  the  Three  Powers  agree  to  give  one 
Latin-American  country,  presumably  BrazH. 
a  permanent  seat  on   the  council? 

81.  Was  it  also  agreed  to  give  the  inter- 
American  system  the  right  to  settle  disputes 
in  this  hemisphere? 

33.  Mr  Secretary,  this  Is  a  matter  that 
perhaps  has  no  relationship  to  the  questions 
at  hand,  but  is  the  autonomous  status  of  the 
White  Russian  R?public  and  Ukraine  svich 
that  we  could  exchange  Ambassadors.  Just 
as  we  exchanged  Ambassadors  with  Canada 
and  other  dominions? 

33.  I  wonder  if  you  would  deal  with  the 
assumption  that  the  State  Department  re- 
gards the  British  Government  as.  say.  con- 
uollmg  the  votes  of  Canada  and  Australia? 


Faithful  to  *Their  Appointed  Rocnds' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Ksw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPR1SKNTATI\TS 

Monday.  March  26.  194S 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undfr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rrco«o 
I  include  an  excellent  editorial  on  H.  R. 
2071  which  appt'arod  In  the  Daily  Argus 
IKibUshed  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.: 
Wktmrm.  to  thcxx  ArroiKm  aotmM 

Before  the  Sfventy-nlnlh  Congress  U  Rous* 
lUsQlut^on  3071  behind  which,  we  are  confi- 
dent, will  bo  tht  iupport  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  realdents  of  this  city  as  well  as  of 
Westchester  County.  It  Is  a  bill  designed  to 
lift  aaiarlee  of  postal  employees  to  meet  ln« 
creassd  Uvuif  costs. 


Note  that  this  is  not  an  a  ^proprlation  meas- 
txrs  to  offset  wartime  Incre  kseo  of  livmg  costs. 
Postal  employees  have  not  nsceived  a  salary 
Increase  since  19i5  and  tqey  receive  less  pay 
for  overtime  than  they  d<>  fc>r  regular  time. 

There  la  at  present  a  1^00  bonus,  but  this 
expires  on  J\me  30.  And  tveii  with  due  con- 
sideratlcMi  of  this  bonus,  )0  >ears  is  entirely 
too  long  a  time  to  wait  ior  adjustment  of 
salaries  to  meet  the  advances  in  living  costs 
which  have  come  In  thos«  two  decades. 

H.  R.  2071  proposes  to  g  ve  mail  carriers  In 
city  delivery  service  pay  ringing  from  11,700 
to  •2.700.  There  Is  alsc  provision  for  an 
8-hour  day,  compensatory  tlrne  for  wcrk  on 
Saturdays.  Sundays,  or  lolldays;  overtime 
pay  in  emergencies  requLlng  more  than  an 
8-hour  workday;  a  10-per(ient  differential  for 
night  work;  a  15-day  vaca;lon  with  pay. 

The  bill  in  general  raisjs  salaries  of  post- 
masters, clerks,  and  other  pc«tal  employees, 
but  it  is  the  faithful  letter  carrier  in  whom 
we  are  most  interested.  iM  these,  says  Her- 
bert Gebhardt,  of  Yonkeis,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Associailon  of  Letter  Carriers, 
comprising  11.000  members: 

"Our  contact  is  the  clcBesl  of  any  service 
employee  throughout  th  s  Nation,  and  no 
matter  how  tough  the  weather  may  be  or  how 
large  a  load  we  have  tj  carry,  our  good 
friends,  the  general  public  look  for  us  around 
the  same  time  every  day,  And  very  seldom 
do  we  fall  them. 

"For  some  reason,  the  p  owers  that  be  have 
given  us  the  so-called  runaround  and  stag- 
nated us  to  such  an  extent  that  we  cannot 
continue  under  such  a  for  sign  existence.  We 
want  to  live  like  real  American  citizens." 

Those  are  true  words.  The  average  letter 
carrier  is  a  friend  to  nearl]  all  upon  his  route. 
He  comes  to  know  the  m«mbers  of  the  fam- 
ilies, their  troubles  and  their  Jobs,  and  to 
share  In  them,  albeit  vicariously.  To  him, 
the  delivery  to  a  family  if  a  delayed  letter 
from  a  boy  over  there  is  ai  welcome  responsi- 
bility as  it  is  a  comfort  to  those  who  re- 
ceive It — and  probably  d  stain  him  to  hear 
excerpts.  Day  in  and  da;  out,  he  plods  his 
way  with  heavy  pack  but  t  faithful  heart. 

It  was  Herodotus  who  w  rote,  and  Woodrow 
Wilson  who  translated,  th  it  excellent  tribute 
engraved  upon  the  facade  of  the  general  post 
office  In  New  York  City:  'Neither  snow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  <  f  night  stops  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds." 

We  suggest  that  the  tine  has  come  when 
those  who  agree  with  tha  ;  sentiment  should 
do  something  about  it.  Tl  le  beet  thing  would 
be  to  let  your  Congreesmai  ^  and  your  Senator 
know  that  you  favor  earl  t  passage  of  H  R 
3071. 


The  Seaway  rroject 
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Speaker,  under 


Mr.  KILBURN.    Mr. 

leave  to  extend  my  rem^irlts  in  the  Rxc' 
oao.   I   submit    an    editorial    from    the 
Courier  and  Freeman  ol!  Potsdam,  N.  Y., 
In  favor  of  this  great  project: 
THi  sxAWAT  nkracT 

The  fit.  Lawrence  fieawa^.  project  is  belnf 
promoted  In  the  Congress  $gain  and  as  usual 
a  few  aslflah  interests  are  {opposing  it. 

As  this  newapaper  and!  ^i  nts  resources 
have  been  and  are  back  t>f  the  project,  It 
BMy  be  ta  ordsr  to  rssute  a  few  facu  about 


It  which  are  being  overlooked  In  the  hys- 
terical headlines  being  written  in  some  pub- 
lications. 

The  suggestion  that  the  project  should  be 
further  investigated  is  an  icUe  one.  For  more 
than  60  years  surveys  have  been  made  from 
every  angle.  Our  great  Army  Engineers, 
great  civilian  engineers  specializing  In  hydro- 
electric developments,  and  personnel  of  the 
most  conservatively  op>erated  corporations 
have  found  that  the  project  Ls  feasible  and 
economically  sound. 

In  some  c]uarters  the  stiggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  water-power  phases  of  the 
project  be  developed  and  the  shipway  idea 
dropped.  This  is  not  practical,  and  It  Is  of 
doubtful  origin.  For  more  than  3  centuries 
our  great  northern  river  has  been  a  seaway, 
and  It  already  carries  a  great  tralSc.  Provi- 
sion would  have  to  be  made  for  these  river 
steamers.  It  has  been  established  that,  when 
the  water-development  phase  of  the  project 
Is  complete,  the  actual  seaway  phase  requires 
a  comparatively  small  amovmt  of  additional 
capital  and  work  for  its  completion.  This 
shipway.  It  will  be  remembered,  is  short. 
Most  of  the  river  Is  already  a  deep  seaway. 

Opponents,  particularly  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  often  suggest  that  because  the  river  is 
frozen  over  for  3  or  4  months  a  year,  the 
project  is  not  economically  sound.  In  the 
first  place  winter  conditions  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  making  of  electric  power.  In 
the  second  place,  the  suggestion  does  not  fol- 
low historical  practice  on  this  continent. 
Our  Great  Lakes,  which  are  really  great  in- 
land seas,  also  are  blocked  at  points  for  a  few 
short  winter  months.  This  naturnl  condi- 
tion has  not  stopped  the  United  States  and 
Canada  from  spending  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  Improve  the  shlpways  between 
the  Lakes. 

This  project  cannot  be  branded  a  New  Deal 
plan  either.  At>out  30  years  ago  a  great  pri- 
vate corporation  tried  to  get  permission  to 
carry  out  the  project.  They  failed  because 
it  was  held,  truly,  that  this  great  nattiral 
potential  wealth  Is  owned  by  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  people  of 
Canada. 

The  opposition  from  railroad  groups  Is 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  seaway  would 
hurt  this  great  and  vital  Industry.  This  fear 
Is  not  borne  out  by  precedent.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  great  flood  of  cheap  power  this  proj- 
ect would  bring  could  stimulate  the  stariin? 
of  mere  Industries  in  this  and  nearby  States, 
making  more  jobs  and  more  goods,  naturally 
Increasing  the  use  of  railroads  for  transport- 
ing raw  and  finished  materials. 

It  can  be  stated  from  experience  that  orpo- 
Bitlon  to  the  seaway  is  local  In  nature  in  that 
those  who  are  against  the  plan  are  alarnied 
without  cause  by  the  fear  that  It  would  harm 
a  particular  Industry  or  port. 

We  in  the  East  have  watched  great  projects 
like  Boulder  Dam  carried  through;  It  Is  time 
that  this  great  nattiral  resource  In  this  region 
be  put  to  work  to  make  jobs,  to  make  goods, 
and  to  end  the  waste  of  nature's  boiuty. 


Fanners'  Labor  Troubles  Are  Real 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  couMuoo 

IN  THE  HOtTSl  OF  RXPIOBKNTATIVB 

Monday,  AprU  2,  194S 

Mr.  RILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  emphasis 
Is  being  placed  at  the  moment  on  the 
•bortage  oX  beef  and  pork,  let  us  not  Iom 
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sight  of  the  imminent,  critical  shortage 
of  other  food  products. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to" 
the  critical  shortage  of  sugar.  Now  they 
tell  us  the  Philippines  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  sugar  even  for  their  own  con- 
sumption in  the  presert  or  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  price  con'rol  program  on 
sugar  by  the  O.  P.  A.  has  been  based  on 
the  theory  of  freezing  consumer  prices 
on  sugar  at  a  pre-war  level.  This  sugar 
price  control  program  of  O.  P.  A.,  cou- 
pled with  labor  shortages  and  the  disre- 
gard of  the  Tydings  amendment  by  Se- 
lective Service  in  indue  ting  essential  and 
irreplaceable  farm  workers,  aggravated 
by  a  j-hortage  of  necessary  farm  machin- 
ery, certainly  does  no';  indicate  that  a 
solut'on  for  the  shortage  of  sugar  is  a 
possibility  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Sterling  Advocate,  of  Sterling, 
Colo.,  in  a  forthright  and  clearly  stated 
editorial  in  its  paper  o."  Tuesday,  March 
27,  1945,  outlines  to  its  readers  the  se- 
rious condition  facing  the  increasing  of 
beet  acreage  in  their  community: 

FAEMERS'    LAC3H   TH013LES    AEE    REAL 

The  Governme  it  has  asked  substantial 
Increase  in  sugar  beet  a<:reage  during  1945. 
And  the  request  li;  wholl3  logical;  the  quick- 
energy  food  is  Im peratlvtly  needed  at  home 
and  on  the  battle  fronts. 

Colorado,  and  the  Sterling  district,  can  do 
more  than  any  ether  region  to  meet  this 
crisis  of  wartime.  The  capacity  to  produce 
beets  has  been  proved.     But — 

In  the  Sterling  district  farmers  have  con- 
tracted to  grow  1,034  acres  of  beets,  with  the 
condition  that  If  their  tons  or  experienced 
farm  workers  are  taken  by  the  draft  the  beet 
production  will  be  canceled.  Moreover,  516 
potential  acres  may  or  nu .y  not  be  contracted 
for  beet  production,  as  xhe  needed  workers 
are  left  or  taken  for  military  service. 

In  practically  every  Instance,  the  Advocate 
is  advised,  the  farm  fam  ly  has  given  one  or 
two,  or  even  more,  sons  U3  the  armed  forces. 
Logan  County  Is  a  farming;  community;  it  has 
not  been  slacker  in  any  particular  of  this 
global  war.  And  no  respectable  citizen  de- 
sires it  to  fall  In  any  resfionslblllty. 

The  Advocate  does  nDt,  of  course,  have 
documentary  evidence.  But  on  basis  of 
many  bits  of  clrcmnstantlal  evidence,  and 
the  statements  of  numerous  person^  who 
have  seen  much  oi  war  Industry,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  relatively  the  farmers'  labor  prob- 
lems are  particularly  acute,  and  selective- 
service  officials  at  the  tcp  (the  local  board 
Is  In  no  sense  condemntd)  fall  to  compre- 
hend the  gravity  of  the  manpower  needs  In 
the  production  of  focxl. 

There  Is  no  hoarding  of  labor  on  the 
farms — farming  would  never  stand  that  ex- 
pense. There  are  no  40 -hour  weeks.  And 
there  has  been  no  feathei'  bedding. 

In  the  Sterling  district,  the  Advocate  well 
knows,  the  farm -labor  problem  Is  a  com- 
pelling reality  and  not  a  theory.  Possibly 
in  a  few  cases  there  Is  maneuvering  to  avoid 
military  serrlce,  but  generally  the  farmers 
and  their  few  worlcers  am  doing  a  job  that 
for  long  hours,  tell  and  sweat,  if  not  for 
danger,  comparea  with  the  demands  of  mili- 
tary Mrvlce. 

One  of  the  great  faults  of  telectlvo  Mrvlce, 
as  It  has  been  In  he  preitnt  war,  It  teems 
to  the  Advocate,  his  been  Its  Inability  to  de- 
termine and  adhere  to  ^\  straight  Una  of 
policy.  The  unpndlctablllty  of  its  course 
has  kept  Industry  as  well  as  Individuals  In 
uncertainty  year  after  yeai,  as  tht  beet  grow- 
ers arc  now  up  in  the  air. 


As  Broad  as  Humanity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  EARTHMAN 


want,  and  they  have  put  their  rivers  to  work 
to  supply  them.  And  because  electricity — 
cheap  electricity— can  enter  to  serve  even  the 
humblest  home,  the  support  of  T.  V.  .K.  power 
is  as  broad  as  the  humanity  It  reaches  or  can 
reach.  Here  the  curve  of  power  use  will  con- 
tinue to  rise — and  the  standard  of  living 
with  It. 


OP  TENNESSEE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES      l"*  S 


Monday,  AprU  2,  1945 

Mr.  EARTIIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  has  done  more  to  aid 
farm  families  over  the  Nation  than  has 
T.  V.  A.  In  addition  to  this  aid.  I  am 
certain  that  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  reduction  in  electric  rates  made 
available  to  the  multiplied  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  urban  districts  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  post-war  period  I  hope  to 
see  ample  funds  provided  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  which  will 
cause  wholesale  expansion  and  extension 
of  rural  electric  lines  to  the  farm  homes 
located  even  in  the  remote  sections. 

The  following  editorial  is  from  the 
Nashville  Tennesseean : 

AS  BBOAD  AS  HTTMANTTT 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  wondering  what 
T.  V.  A.  Is  going  to  be  able  to  do  with  all 
Its  electric  power  when  war  vises  taper  cfT. 
A  linked  question  Is  what  Is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  T.  V.  A.  revenues  ($14,000,000  net  last 
year,  or  4  percent  on  the  public's  Investment 
In  power  facilities)  when  big  industrial  con- 
sumers drop  back  to  a  normal  rate  of  pro- 
duction. 

These  matters  were  discussed  this  week  by 
G.  O.  Wessenauer,  manager  of  power  for  the 
Authority.  His  fcrum  was  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee.  T.  V.  A.  anticipates,  he 
said,  stiff  cut-backs  in  ^xiwer  use  In  the 
aluminum  Indiistry  und  In  other  war-produc- 
tion plants. 

"Eut  we  win  shut  down  some  of  the  steam 
plants.  •  •  •  We  will  again  offer  some 
surplus  secondary  power  to  Industries  and 
utility  companies.  •  •  •  and,  most  Im- 
portant, v.e  will  do  all  we  can  *x)  encourage 
the  abundant  use  of  electricity  In  the  homes 
and  on  the  farms  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  In  the  stores  and  small  businesses  which 
can  make  so  much  more  effective  use  of 
electricity.     •     •     • 

"V.'e  may  not  be  able  to  continue  to  earn 
a  return  of  4  percent  on  the  Natioh's  Invest- 
ment In  the  T.  V.  A.  power  program.  •  •  • 
but  we  wlU  stop  a  long  way  short  of  going 
Into  the  red.     •     •     • 

"We  are  relying  primarily  upon  our  con- 
viction that  the  ubc  of  electricity  by  half  a 
million  small  consumers  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  will  show  a  very  rapid  growth 
toon  after  the  war." 

Pcptilar  use  of  power  has  always  been  tht 
Insvirance  of  the  success  of  T.  V.  A.'s  power 
program,  and  Mr.  Wessenauer  has  good 
grounds  for  the  conviction  that  the  half  a 
million  small  consumers  hereabouts  will  be 
taking  more  power  rapidly  as  toon  as  appli- 
ances again  are  available.  Every  new  con- 
sumer on  the  line  will  be  eager  to  equip  with 
modem  electrically  operated  devices  and  old 
oontumert  will  be  eager  to  add  to  tht  com- 
loru  and  tervlcet  thty  alrtady  potattt.  Up 
to  tht  war,  per  capita  oontumptton  of  tlto- 
trie  current  In  this  rtgloa  toartd  far  abOTt 
tht  averagt  for  the  Nation.  After  tht  war, 
tht  trend  wUl  retumt  whert  it  left  off 

For  tht  peoplt  of  tht  Ttnnttitt  Vallty 
rtglon  havt  in  their  own  hooiea  and  tht 
homtt  of  thtlr  ntlghbors  a  constant  demon- 
stration of  tht  lift  of  living  abui^dant  elec- 
tricity taaktt  potalblt.    Thty  know  what  thtj 
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OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  April  2,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
mind,  prompt  ratification  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  for  an  international 
bank  and  an  international  currency  fund 
is  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems  con- 
fronting this  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  sire  to  have  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  to  ratify  these  proposals  im- 
mediately after  the  spring  recess. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  one  of  the 
most  important  organs  of  opinion  in  the 
Middle  West,  has  consistently  advocated 
the  ratification  of  the  proposals  with- 
out amendment  at  this  time.  In  ex- 
tending my  remarks,  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Record  three  editorials  from  that 
paper  dealing  with  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Ptbruary 
14,  1945) 

RATDT  BRETTON   WOODS  PROPOSALS 

The  Bretton  Wcxxis  proposals  for  an  Inter- 
national bank  and  an  international  fund  to 
facilitate  rebuilding  of  war-ruined  industries 
and  to  encourage  consequent  revival  of  world 
trade  must  be  accepted  by  each  of  the  44 
governments  represented  at  the  conference  If 
they  are  to  participate. 

Without  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
and  Britain  and  Rvissla,  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  bank  or  fund  could  prove  effective.  It 
Is  for  this  reason  that  President  Roosevelt 
has  twice  urged  Congress  to  take  the  lead  in 
ratifying  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 

The  arguments  for  ratification  seem  over- 
whelming, with  the  objections  running  more 
to  details  than  to  principles.  The  feeling  of 
Bretton  Woods  proponents  Is  that  If  the 
United  States  starts  quibbling  over  details, 
and  sets  a  pattern  for  other  nations  to  quib- 
ble, the  entire  work  of  the  conference  may 
prove  In  vain. 

No  one.  even  with  the  greatest  optimism, 
believes  that  the  bank  or  fund  would  solve  all, 
or  even  most,  of  the  problems  of  foreign  ex- 
change and  international  trade.  But  the  pro- 
posals offer  hope  that  tome  difficulties  can  be 
minimized. 

In  this  country,  and  In  England,  tht  prin- 
cipal objections  come  from  bankers,  though 
not  from  all  by  any  means.  Some  of  tht 
best  financial  mtn  advocate  ratification  of 
tht  Brttton  Woods  proposals.  Part  of  tht 
hottlllty  It  mtrtly  opposition  to  anything 
ntw.  Wall  Street,  for  instance,  oppottd  tha 
Federal  Rttervt  Systtm  when  It  wat  first 
propoted.  Ont  writer  hat  tald  thert  li  op- 
position by  tomt  banktrt  who  havt  a  kind 
of  dog  In  tht  manger  attitude  and  no  pro- 
pram  for  the  revival  of  international  lend- 
ing, but  hutt  to  tee  tht  Ocvernmcnt  da  It. 
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^  In  view  of  the  bllllona  of  dollan  imwlsely 
lent  abroad  by  bankers  In  the  twenties,  and 
aubaequently  lost  by  American  Investors,  It 
does  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  objections 
of  these  gentlemen  should  be  given  great 
weight. 

A  good  many  of  th«  siiggeatlons  of  tha 
American  BanXen'  Association  are  thought- 
ful, but— «ince  they  agree  In  principle  with 
the  Bretton  Woods  outline — it  would  seem 
wiser  to  ratify  the  proposals  as  the  44  na- 
tions worked  them  out  than  to  risk  losing 
all  by  starting  a  confusing  series  of  amend- 
m*nu  and  changes. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals,  as  the  presi- 
dent has  pointed  out  to  Congress,  are  not 
panaceas,  nor  do  they  stand  by  themselves. 
They  are  part  of  several  closely  related  plans 
for  internatloral  cooperation — like  U  N.  R. 
R.  A..  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence, and  the  forthcoming  conference  at  San 
Kranclsco. 

With  all  of  thcM  uxKlertaklnss  we  must 
build  toward  a  peace  to  be  secured  by  inter- 
national cooperation.  The  Bretton  Woods 
proposals  should  be  ratified. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February  21, 
1945] 

MMTKAL  TBS  JOHJTSON  ACT 

The  Johnson  Act  was  passed  in  1934  be- 
cause Of  debt  defaults  related  to  World  War 
Ko  1  and  the  great  depression  that  began  In 
1929.  It  prohibits  foreign  loans  to  countrtes 
in  default  to  the  United  8Ute«.  with  certain 
exceptions  authoriasd  by  Oongreas.  Even  the 
Kxport-Import  BanJc  WM  put  under  the  terms 
of  the  act  in  1940. 

The  purpoM  of  the  act  was  more  or  less  to 
punish  delinquent  debtors:  also,  to  keep  us 
from  throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
Whether  It  was  wise  or  not — and  the  evidence 
Is  that  it  was  too  arbitrary  a  manner  of 
dealing  with  a  world,  much  of  which  was 
facing  Anancial  near  collapse — the  Johnson 
Act  is  now  far  out  of  date. 

The  Second  World  War  has  Intervened  and 
has  created  new  prublema.  ecuuomic  and 
financial.  As  we  recover  from  this  war.  wa 
must  start  building  on  condlUons  aa  wa 
find  them  in  the  world.  We  cannot  stagnate 
and  keep  our  economic  and  financial  hands 
tied  because  of  conditions  that  wtrt  caUMd 
by  World  War  No.  I  and  the  depression. 

This  country.  poasesaln«  75  percent  of  tha 
mooaUry  gold  tuxd  the  greatest  demount  rat- 
ad  waalth-producing  capacity  of  any  nation, 
must  approach  the  futura  without  raatrie* 
Uona  tmpoaed  by  the  past. 

If  the  Sxptvt -Import  Bank  is  to  function 
at  its  bast.  If  the  proposals  drawn  up  by  44 
nations  at  Brecion  Woods  for  an  interna- 
tional bank  and  an  international  fund  are  to 
work.  U  world  trade  is  to  redevelop  and  com- 
merce revive,  we  mtist  have  a  free  hand. 

We  cannot  sit  brooding  over  our  dlepro- 
porttonate  hoard  of  world  credit,  refusing  to 
facilitate  an  International  economic  revival, 
merely  because  some  nations  defaulted  to 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers 

The  Johnson  Act  has  outlived  any  useful- 
ness it  ever  bad.    It  shoxild  be  repealed. 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  27, 

1M5| 

■tJSDfmsa  AKD  sarTTow  woods 

Ttja  Commiit?*  for  Bccnomlc  Develop- 
ment, through  Its  research  committee,  rec- 
ommends, on  the  »hole.  the  adoption  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  pro^rram  This  Is  the 
flr?t  stand  on  the  Bretton  Woods  question 
that  has  been  taken  by  lar^e  or  important 
repr»enutlvt8  of  general  business. 

Although  the  C.  E  D.  research  committee 
favors  certain  minor  changes,  it  says  it  would 
not  wL=h  to  have  Its  suggestions  for  strength- 
ening the  proposed  mrematlonal  bank  delay 
approval  of  the  entire  plan— that   the  en- 
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larglng  of  the  international  bank's  powers 
might  be  made  at  "an  Appropriate  time." 

The  C.  K.  D.  committee  makes  clear  that, 
while  it  seeks  limited  changes,  it  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  fund  in  the  sense  that  the 
American  Bankers'  Assodation  and  the  New 
York  State  Bankers'  Aioclatlon  are.  The 
committee,  viewing  the!  importance  of  the 
long-range  goal,  if  therei  are  "weighty  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  considerations,"  There 
are.  [ 

The  C.  S.  D.  report  Is  helpful  and  realistic. 
It  is  also  important,  coming,  as  It  does,  from 
a  committee,  including!  such  men  as  two 
Federal  Reserve  bank  pr48ldents.  a  vice  pres- 
ident of  J.  P.  Morgan  ^  Co,  the  president 
of  the  Studebaker  Corpor 
dent  of  the  Chamber  ol 
United  States. 

Since  the  Bretton  W<i 
developed   by   represent 

tlons.    It   would    seem     ^ ^ 

country  to  get  the  plari  started  by  accept- 
ing It  as  it  is.  If  we  begin  to  Insist  on 
modtflcatlons  as  a  basis  for  acceptance,  many 
of  the  other  nations  may  Insist  on  other 
changes — and  we  may  ndt  get  started  at  ail. 

The  minor  objections  tnat  have  t>een  raised 
to  the  International  bahk.  and  the  some- 
what stronger  objectloiis  to  the  Interna- 
tional fund,  do  not  eeen|  important  enough 
to  risk  loFlng  the  entire jprogram.  Let's  ac- 
cept both  the  bank  and  ftind — and  then  work 
for  modifications  later,  if  they  appear  de- 
sirable or  necessary  as  etperlence  Indicates. 

The  C.  I.  D.  report  la  highly  heartening, 
showing  a  forward  looking  attitude  on  the 
part  of  big  and  respons  ble  business  inter- 
ests. It  is  a  fur  more  |irogressive  attitude 
than  that  shown  by  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican bankers.    The  coun  ;ry  has  the  right  to 


ktlon.  and  the  presl- 
Commerce  of  the 

ods  proposals  were 
tives  of  many  na- 
^Ise    policy   for    our 


bankers.    We  have 


expect  leadership  fiom  lu 

not  received  much  In  tt  e  past;  we  are  not 

receiving  it  now. 
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Speaker,  under 
In  the  Ric- 
i>iclude  a  column 
ton  Evening 
some  very 
by  the  outstand- 
Mr.  David 


astiingt 


essiyist 


Monday,  Apri 

Mr.    HORAN.     Mr. 

leave  to  extend  my  renjarks 
CRD,  I  am  plea5ed  to 
from  last  weeks  W 
Star.    This  column  includes 
thoughtful  observations 
ing  columnist  and 
Lawrence; 

Corifsn.  or  Chttbchd  Vtt  u.  to  Jxtst  Psaci 

CBsravER      Rr CALLS     Pi  jnouncxmint      or 
Catholic  Bisbops  Last  :  'ah. 

(By   David   La  rrence) 
Again   and    again   in  tie  last  5  years  or 

more  people  liave  cried  out ;  "Why  must  there 

be  war?     Where  was  the  c  Hurch  in  the  yeara 

that  led  up  to  the  Second  World  War?" 
SensiUve  perhaps  to  this  questioning,  tha 

Catholic  bishops  of  America  and  the  Federal 

Coimcll  of  Protestant  Chiirches 

Jewish    groups,    are    expr^ing 

rather  frankly  on  current 


REMARKS 


as  well   as 

themselves 

problems  and  espe- 


cially on  the  BiU  of  Righ  a  or  provisions  of 
the  general  international  organization  to  be 
set  up  to  maintan  peace. 

Whether  the  statesmen  of  the  politicians  or 
the  exponents  of  expedien<iy  as  against  prin- 
ciple will  accept  the  couns^d  of  the  churches, 
with  their  plainly  disinterested  advice,  re- 
mains   to   be   seen.    Already    the    so-called 


practical  school  of  thotigbt  Is  trying  to 
disparage  the  defenders  of  principle  and  to 
belittle  them  as  "perfectionists."  But  it  ts 
doubtful  whether  this  will  either  dlscouraga 
or  drown  out  the  voice  of  the  church  groups. 
Approximately  2.000  years  have  passed  since 
the  code  of  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethics  was  given 
to  the  world  and  yet  the  time  for  the  appli- 
cation of  that  code  Is  suggested  always  as 
being  somewhere  In  the  dim  distant  future^ 
certainly  not  now. 

BASIC  xqtrALrrr  or  sights 
One  utterance  in  partlctilar.  however, 
stands  out  as  not  likely  to  He  dormant.  It 
Is  the  pronouncement  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  America  who  met  for  several  days  last  au- 
tumn and  on  November  19  Issued  their  state- 
ment of  principles,  which  In  part  reads  as 
follows: 

"We  have  no  confidence  In  a  peace  which 
does  not  carry  Into  effect,  without  reserva- 
tions or  equivocations,  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.     We  feel.  too.  that  It  should 
provide  assistance  for  prostrate  nations  in 
reconstructing  their  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical   'nstltutions.     If    Justice    Is    compro- 
mised, if  unreasonable  concessions  are  made 
to  might,  grievances  will  rankle  In  the  bosom 
of  aggrieved  nations  to  endanger  the  peaca 
of  the  world.     If  prostrate  nations  are  not 
assisted  in  giving  to  their  peoples  fair  eco- 
nomic opportunities,  they  will  become   the 
arena  of  civil  strife  and  turmoil.    No  interna- 
tional organization  will  be  able  to  maintain 
a  peace  which  is  unfair  and  imjust.     •     •     • 
"The    international    Institution    must    be 
universal.    It  must  seek  to  include,  with  due 
regard  to  basic  equality  of  rights,  all  the  na- 
tions, large  and  small,  strong  and  weak.    Its 
constitution  must  be  democratic.     While  it 
is  reasonable  to  set  up  a  security  council  with 
limited  membership,  this  council  must  not  b« 
an  instrument  for  Imperialistic  domination 
by  a  few  powerful  nations.     Before  It  every 
nation  must  stand  on  its  rights  and  not  on  Its 
power.    It  must  not  allow  any  nation  to  sit 
In  Judgment  in  Ita  own  case.   Frankly  tt  mtut 
raoognlse  that  for  nations  as  well  as  individ- 
uals life  ts  not  static.    It  must  therefore  pro- 
▼Ma  in  its  charter  for  tha  rarlalon  of  treatlaa 
tn  the  intarast  of  Jtntloa  and  tha  ff^mmon 
good   of  tha   international  oommuntty.   aa 
«aU  as  for  tha  racognltlon  of  a  paopla's  com- 
iBf  o(  aga  In  tha  family  of  nations.    •    •    ••• 

aaoLooT  or  a  nation 
mis  Idaology  of  a  nation  in  Its  Internal 
life  is  a  concarn  of  tha  international  com- 
munity. To  rajact  this  principle  Is  tanu- 
motmt  to  maintaining  that  the  violation  of 
the  innate  rights  of  men  in  a  country  by  its 
own  govarnment  has  no  relation  to  world 
paaca.  Just  at  this  moment,  in  tha  Interest 
of  world  peace,  our  nation  Is  exerting  Itself 
to  root  out  soma  Ideologies  which  vlolata 
human  rights  In  the  countries  we  are  liberat- 
ing. 

"We  hold  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  genuine 
and  lasting  world  peace,  the  international 
organization  should  demand  as  a  condition 
of  membership  that  every  nation  guarantea 
In  law  and  respect  in  fact  the  limate  rights 
of  men.  families,  and  minority  groups  la 
their  civil  and  religious  life. 

"Surely  our  generation  should  know  that 
tyranny  In  any  nation  menaces  world  peace. 
A  nation  which  refuses  to  accord  to  Its  own 
people  the  full  enjoyment  of  Innate  human 
rtghts  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  cooperate  in 
the  international  community  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  peace  which  Is  based  on  tha 
recogniUon  of  naUonal  freedom.  Such  a  na- 
tion will  pursue  its  own  selUsh  international 
policies.  whUe  paying  Up  service  to  interna- 
tional cooperation." 

It  la  interesting  to  note  how  the  sugges- 
tions that  are  coming  from  various  quarters 
for  amendment  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan 
are  founded  on  these  simple  basic  principles 
of  the  great  declaration  by  the  Cath'olio 
bishops. 
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Manpower  Control  and  Freedom  of  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  IIEMARK3 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MiNNEsarA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  April  ;,'.  1945 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  convincing  editorial  on,  the 
"work  or  jail"  bill,  the  passage  of  which 
v;as  demanded  by  Presidimt  Roosevelt  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Elmer  W.  Olson,  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Daily  Repubhcan 
Easle,  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.  The  editorial, 
v/hich  appeared  in  the  Daily  Republican 
Eagle  on  March  28,  1915,  is  herev.'ith 
quoted  in  its  full  text.  Mr.  Olson  de- 
serves the  praise  of  every  true  American 
for  his  courageous  and  timely  warning 
against  further  encroachment  upon  the 
lives  of  freedom-loving  Americans. 

MANPOWER  control  AND  FRECDOM  OF  MAN 

For  those  who  Juggle  records  of  Congress- 
men rhen  election  time  rolls  around.  It 
might  be  well  to  mention  for  the  record  here 
that  Congressmen  August  H.  Andresen,  of 
this  district,  was  one  of  160  Representatives 
v.'ho  voted  against  passage  of  the  manpower 
control  bill  passed  by  a  7-vote  margin  in 
the  House  Ttiesday.  Representatives  Gal- 
lagher and  Starket.  both  Democratic-Farm- 
Labor  Members,  voted  for  passage.  Labor 
has  denounced  tlie  bill  as  being  a  long  step 
en  the  road  to  serfdom,  a  tyranny  and  a 
Blavery-brou7ht-up-to-date  measure.  Other 
Bute  Republican  Representatives  who  voted 
against  were  II.  Carl  ansesson  and  Jossfh 
P.  OUaea.  Final  drcuton  rosu  with  tha 
United  8Ut«a  Banat*. 

If  ever  thare  was  a  measure  devised  to  con- 
trol the  actions  of  American  citlsens  so  that 
they  might  dovautl  with  objectives  of  tha 
planners  who  appear  to  be  gradually  taking 
over  the  conduct  of  national  affairs  and  guide 
not  only  the  actions  but  even  the  thinking 
of  the  people,  this  manpower  edict  has  aU  tha 
earmarks  of  being  the  on^.  It  would  fraeaa 
men  and  women  worliers  of  all  ages  In  what- 
ever Jobs  are  deomed  essential  by  those  in 
authority;  it  would  fix  manpower  ceilings 
on  industries  and  in  any  area  designated  by 
those  In  authority  as  shortage  areas;  It  would 
give  this  over-ail  authority  into  the  hands 
of  one  man;  it  would  provide  prison  terms 
and  heavy  fines  for  either  employe  or  em- 
ployer who  violated  the  terms. 

The  time  may  come  when  American  citi- 
zens look  back  and  wish  there  had  been  more 
men  in  Congress  with  the  courage  to  vote 
against  a  law  of  this  type  which  strikes 
at  th'3  very  roots  of  democracy  and  Is  but 
another  step  along  the  road  that  leads  to 
systematic  planning  which,  unless  checked, 
can  lead  only  to  a  regimented  and  central- 
controlled  existence  that  will  be  entirely 
different  from  anything  Americans  who  had  a 
hand  m  making  this  Nation  great,  have 
known.  Not  even  the  excuse  of  war's  de- 
mands nor  the  threat  of  future  wars,  nor 
the  necessity  of  preparing  to  combine  with 
other  nations  in  a  hook-up  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  maintain  peace  can  be  successfully 
masqueraded  as  any  valid  reason  for  this 
inroad  on  the  rights  of  free  men  and  women. 
And  the  promise  that  this  and  other  similar 
controls  are  only  for  the  duration  and  will 
be  shelved  once  the  emergency  la  over.  Is 
only  a  promise  and  no  guaranty.     Too  often, 


as  great  men  In  American  Ufa  have  wamad 
tlma  and  time  again,  and  the  history  of  othar 
nations  proves,  rights  and  liberties  fraaly 
sacrificed  in  the  time  of  emergency  are  nevar 
regained  once  the  emergency  is  passed. 


Ghosts  of  Yalta  Rise  to  Peril  Lea(^e 
Plans,  Frisco  Parley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  EOUoE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday/.  April  2,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ext;aid  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Arthar  Sears  Henning: 

Ghosts  of  Yalta  Rise  to  Peril  League  Plans, 
Frisco  Parley — F.  D.  Facing  Gre.\test 
Diplomatic  Crisis  as  Secrets  Are  Bared 
and  Stalin  Balks 

(By  Arthiir  Sears  Henning) 

President  Roosevelt  is  facing  the  greatest 
diplomatic  crisis  of  his  career.  The  late  of 
his  post-war  plan  for  a  world  peace  organi- 
zation hangs  in  the  balance. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the 
Ban  Francisco  Conference  on  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  peace  league  plan  or  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  conference  looming  as  possi- 
bilities, all  Is  confusion  on  the  New  Deal 
front. 

DELECATIOM  SPUT 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  handsome.  Jovial,  back- 
slapping  Secretary  of  SUte  Stettlnlus  is  at 
his  wit's  end  and  waiting  for  a  directive  from 
the  President, 

The  delegation  tha  President  named  to  tha 
San  Francisco  confaranca  is  hopeleaaly  split 
on  his  promlsa  to  Stalin  to  deUver  tt  In  fa\*or 
of  three  votes  for  Rucsla  in  tha  naw  laague- 
of-nations  assembly. 

Tha  New  Deal  poet  lauraata,  voluble  As- 
alsunt  Secretary  of  Stata  llacLalsh,  has 
baen  struck  dumb  by  tha  ravelatlon  of  tha 
aocrct  TalU  agreement  repudiating  his  radio 
script  stating  that  each  nation  would  hava 
but  ona  vote  in  the  Assembly. 

STALIN  pssc:prrATn  cusn 
The  only  calm  figure  in  the  New  Deal  ag- 
gregation 13  Senator  Connallt.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  deputy  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco 
delegation.  He  knows  where  he  stands — 
with  the  Preeident  wherever  he  stands. 

The  crisis  was  precipitated  by  Soviet  Dic- 
tator Stalin's  demand  that  his  Rusian-spon- 
sored  puppet  government  of  Poland  be  In- 
vited to  the  San  Francisco  conference  and  by 
the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  accede  to  the  demand  as  a  violation 
of  the  Yalta  agreement. 

The  relusal  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  accede  to  the  Russian  demand  con- 
stitutes a  rebuff  for  the  Soviet  dictator  that 
he  may  not  be  Inclined  to  take  sitting  down. 
There  are  lively  apprehensions  In  official 
quarters  that  he  wUl  retaliate  with  a  with- 
drawal of  his  delegation  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

WOtn.D  BE  BOOT  BLOW 

That  would  be  a  body  blow  for  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, who  has  staked  his  political  future  on 
the  erection  of  a  post-war  peace  preservation 
scheme  stamped  with  his  Imprimatur.  With- 
out Russia  a  world  peace  league  could  not  ba 
organized  even  on  paper. 

The  collapse  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence would  also  be  a  serious  blow  to  the 
British,  who  would  have  lost  their  Empire 


but  for  Anrerlcan  aid  In  this  vrar  and  seek 
throtigh  a  new  leagxie  of  nations  to  assura 
American  protection  In  the  future. 

At  Yalta  Stalin  learned  the  overweening 
ardor  of  Messrs.  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  for 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  made  no  bones  of  his 
contempt  for  this  and  other  schemes  to 
organize  peace. 

He  underlined  this  contempt  by  appoint- 
ing a  delegation  to  San  Francisco  headed  by 
a  minor  functionary,  Oromyko,  Russian  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  instead  of 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotov. 

rebcttf  for  r.  d.,  cnrRCTnLL 

This  was  generally  regarded  a  rebuff  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  and  a  deli- 
cate hint  that  Stalin  was  not  taking  the 
project  seriously  and  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
kick  over  the  traces  completely. 

Ever  since  Yalta  Stalin  appears  to  hava 
been  playing  upon  Roosevelt's  and  Church- 
Ill's  desperate  need  of  him  to  make  San 
Francisco  a  success. 

As  the  matter  Is  viewed  here,  Stalin  prob- 
ably Is  maneuvering  to  force  Britain  and 
America  to  agree  to  the  Inclusion  of  pro- 
Russian  members  in  the  reorganized  Polish 
Government  under  the  Implied  threat  that 
otherwise  he  will  kick  out  of  San  Francisco. 

He  might  withdraw  from  San  Francisco 
because  of  a  refusal  to  Invite  his  Polish  Gov- 
ernment Just  as  he  kicked  out  of  the  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Conference  at  Chicago  last 
November,  ostensibly  l>ecause  among  other 
participating  countries  were  Switzerland, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  he  accused  of  be- 
ing antl-Sovlet. 

Speculation  revolves  around  the  pcsalbillty 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  seek  to  appease  Stalin 
sufficiently  to  keep  him  In  the  San  Francisco 
picture.  The  President  began  appeasing 
Stalin  at  Teheran,  where  he  gave  tacit  agree- 
ment to  Russian  partition  of  Poland  and  con- 
tinued lend-lease  vinconditionally  because, 
said  New  Deal  apologists,  Sulln  otherwlsa 
might  pull  out  of  tlie  war  and  make  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  Hitler. 

"LAat  asKHti"  roB  aooaxviLT 
The  Presidsnt  continued  his  appeasement 
policy  St  Yalta,  where  he  nsaented  to  the  sat- 
tlement  ot  all  the  matters  at  Issue  substan- 
tially on  Stalin's  tarnia.  Ra  agraad  to  the  par- 
tition of  Poland  and  to  a  formula  for  tsUb- 
Ushlng  govarnmants  in  tha  liberated  coun- 
trtaa  under  which  SUltn  Is  having  no  dim- 
culty  tn  dicUttng  Oommuntst  reglmaa.  Ha 
agreed  to  SUlln*!  demand  for  a  veto  on  usa  of 
force  by  the  peace  leegue  against  an  aggraa- 
aor  and  to  Stalin's  demand  for  threa 
for  Russia  tn  the  league  assembly. 


Special  Consideration  far  tHe  Few — Pros- 
ecution, Lawsuits,  and  Fines  f;r  tlie 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAF.KS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  R:URPvAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1945 

Mr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  April  1  is  another  exhibition 
of  what  is  happening: 
Milk  FaooncERS  in  D.  C.  Area  Seek  Pricb 

Boost — Subsidy  to  Peev::nt  Ruue  to  Cow- 

stJMERS  Is  Held  Likely 

(By  Malcolm  Lam  borne.  Jr.) 

Milk  producers  in  the  Washington  area 
wUl  seek  an  increase  of  49  cenU  per  100 
pounds  In  the  price  of  fluid  milk  «hen  the 
War   Food   Adminlstratioa    opens   a   public 
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hearing  here  April  10  on  proposed  changes 
In  the  Federal  milk  marketing  order  for  this 
area,  tt  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  49-cent  propo«al  would  hay«  the  effect 
of  hiking  the  retail  price  of  milk  by  1  cent 
a  qtiart.  according  to  W.  F.  A.  sources. 

However,  should  producers  receive  the  In- 
crease. It  was  considered  likely  that  the 
Increase  to  consumers  would  be  avoided 
through  some  subsidy  arrangement. 

CALLS    OfCmSaSS    MSCSaSAST 

Bruce  B.  Derrick,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Milk  Producers  As- 
sociation, said  the  price  Increase  was  neces- 
sary to  compensate  producers  for  higher  pro- 
duction costs  and  to  more  nearly  align  Wash- 
ington prices  with  those  paid  for  milk  In 
nearby  markets. 

He  pointed  out  that  dairymen's  wa6:««  have 
risen  materially  since  1941.  while  hay  now 
costs  between  $55  and  WO  a  ton  compared 
with  135  a  ton  In  January  ISMl. 

Meanwhile,  th«  W.  F.  A^  with  the  approval 
of  Econ<»nlc  Btabl' tzatlon  Director  William 
L.  Davis,  announced  tt  was  extending  un- 
changed through  April  its  dairy  subsidy  pro- 
gnzn  with  psjrments  ranging  between  60  and 
90  cenU  per  100  pounds  for  milk.  The  W.  PA. 
originally  had  planned  to  cut  the  payment 
back  to  85  cents  starting  today.  Producers 
In  this  ares  have  t>een  receiving  a  subsidy  of 
80  cents  per  100  pounds. 

oryiciAL  auFPOBT  civkn 

Tl»s  announcement  said  the  extension  was 
found  neevssary  after  a  review  of  current 
oosu  at  milk  production.  Officials  thus  lent 
support  to  the  association  claim  for  a  flat 
Inercsss  In  milk  price. 

W.  F.  A.  cited  higher  prices  for  hay.  higher 
^^/arm-wage  rates,  and  a  decreased  farm-labor 
supply  as  primarily  responsible  for  the  post- 
ponement of  the  seasonal  cut  In  payments. 
Dairy  production  payments  were  initiated  by 
the  Oovemment  in  Octot>er  1»43.  when  milk 
production  began  to  fall. 

Proposed  changes  to  be  discussed  at  the 
hearing,  to  be  held  In  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  auditorium.  Include: 

Kxtenslon  of  the  marketing  area  to  Include 
the  urban  area  of  Arlington  County  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  the  extension  of  the 
milkslwd  to  include  producers  shipping  milk 
to  a  country  recelvmg  station  at  Cumber- 
Und.  Md. 

WAirr  MAaxzT-wTxst  pool 
Substitution  of  a  market-wide  pool  for  the 
Individual -handler  plan  now  in  effect.  Under 
the  new  plan,  the  total  quanuty  of  milk  sold 
by  all  producers  to  distributors  in  the  market 
would  be  pooled  and  each  producer  would  be 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  milk  he  has 
•old  regardless  of  the  use  made  of  the  milk 
by  the  distributor. 

■stsbllahment  of  a  fimd  from  payments 
tfus  producers  sneourags  greater  milk  pro- 
duction In  the  months  of  seasonally  low  out- 
put. Under  the  amendment,  a  specified  sum 
would  be  withheld  from  producers'  return  in 
April,  May.  and  June  (months  of  peak  pro- 
duction) and  to  be  tjsed  as  a  bonus  In  Sep- 
tember. October,  and  November,  when  milk 
production  takes  a  drop. 

Reclassification  of  milk  which  would  define 
class  1  milk  as  milk  used  for  flmd  consiunp- 
tion.  inrJtMllnf  buttermilk  and  Havered  milk: 
class  a  milk  to  mean  that  used  for  cottage 
ehesss  and  table  cream:  and  class  3  milk  to 
msaa  that  used  for  making  les  cream  and 
butter. 

When  and  If  you  read  this  article  keep 
tn  mind  come  of  the  situations  that  have 
transpired  In  the  past.  I  do  not  care  to 
diKUM  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 
Virginia  milk  producers'  demands  but  I 
do  ask  that  you  consider  their  demands 
In  the  Ui^  of  what  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration  havt  been  doing  to  the 


dairymen  of  the  seciions  of  the  country 
that  have  really  giveii  the  increased  milk 
production  needed  for  the  war. 

First.  I  wish  to  c£|ll  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  |  Virginia  producers 
are  receiving  $4.C5  |per  hundredweight 
for  their  milk ;  a  subsidy  of  80  cents  per 
hundredweight  and  now  ask  another  49 
cents  per  hundredweight  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  anothe4  subsidy. 

Second.  I  wish  to  dall  your  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  in  Wisconsin  at  this 
time.  Tne  producers  marketing  their 
products  through  codps  are  being  sued  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  althougp  they  received  less 
than  $2.65  per  hundredweight  for  milk 
being  used  as  a  war  qocd.    The  details  of 


this  unfair  attack 


these  Wisconsin 


^t  the  very  time  the 
ts  are  harassing, 
ind  exacting  fines 
that  are  producing 
This  is  not  only 
jnseless  but  these 


per  ton.  Where  is 
Jducer  of  hay  has  a 
ly  of  about  S20  per 


Coops  can  be  found  nn  page  2963  of  the 
March  29  issue  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRB.  I  am  not  upholding  any  group 
for  violating  the  lav  .  No  law  was  vio- 
lated by  these  producers.  There  is  not 
even  a  dollars-and-c;nts  ceiling  on  their 
product  even  today. 

Third.  We  see  th<  milk  used  for  do- 
mestic consumption  supported,  subsid- 
ized, and  subsidized 
bungling  bureaucrs 
persecuting,  suing, 
from  the  dairymen 
the  war  dair>'  produc| 
unfair,  unjust,  and 
same  bungling  bureaiicrats  are  and  have 
harmed  the  waur  daiiiy  program. 

Fourth.  You  will  nfcte  the  article  states 
that  hay  is  $55  to  $6^ 
the  O.  P.  A.?    The  pr 
ceiling  price  on  his 

ton.  Is  the  O.  P.  A.  dnly  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  strait  jacket  on  the  pro- 
ducer? The  O.  P.  A.  celling  on  alfalfa 
hay  on  the  farm  in  Virginia  is  $24  to  $27 
per  ton,  according  tot  the  O.  P.  A. 

Fifth.  These  con^plaining  Virginia 
producers  are  able  U^  come  to  Washing- 
ton headquarters  and  personally  state 
their  grievances,  but  out  in  Wisconsin 
the  producers  have  to  listen  to  the  dia- 
tribe of  individual  ^ho  evidently  have 
their  Jobs  through  nolitical  exp«liency 
and  hold  them  by  trying  to  think  up  rea- 
sons to  Justify  their  Existence  and  their 
Jobs.  I 

Sixth.  Before  too  |  much  damage  is 
done  the  war  dairy  f^od  program  some- 
one had  better  wake  Up  to  the  fact  that 
Wisconsin  milk  goes  largely  for  war  uses, 
and  also  wake  up  to  Ithe  fact  that  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  increase  in  na- 
tional milk  productii^n  has  come  from 
this  one  State.  Even  in  1944  with  all  the 
Ill-advised  harassing.  Wisconsin  ac- 
counted for  over  one-fthird  the  increase 
In  national  milk  production  over  the  pre- 
vious year.  And  reiiember  Wisconsin 
did  this  at  a  time  that  other  leading 
dairy  States,  such  as  Miimesota,  Iowa, 
and  New  Yoric,  showef  less  milk  produc- 


tion than  In  the  p 
Seventh.  Last    I 


us  year, 
season 


Vh-ginla 


dairymen  received  ovir  $1,100,000  worth 


Krent  to  the  "needy 
It  was  handled 


of  free  hay.  This  hay 
as  well  as  the  greedy. 
In  a  sloppy  manner  ai  d  no  one  seems  to 
know  whose  cows  abi  the  hay.  Since 
Virginia  produced  ool  r  1,600,000  pounds 
of  milk  in  1944  this  h  ly  gift  in  this  po- 
UUcal  dust  bowl  of  $1,100,000  Is  a  rather 
•ubstantial  lubsldy  to  1  m  receiving  on  the 
•We. 


Eighth.  You  note  from  the  article  they 
expect  an  additional  subsidy.  Do  you 
wish  to  provide  funds  for  an  additional 
49  cents  per  hundredweight  subsidy  for 
a  small  group  already  receiving  $4.05  per 
hundredweight,  and  89  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight subsidy  where  the  milk  is  do- 
mestically consumed,  at  a  time  when  a 
Government  agency  is  suing  a  large 
group  of  daiyrmen  receiving  less  than 
$2.65  per  hundredweight  and  25  percent 
less  subsidy  for  their  milk,  and  milk  that 
is  being  used  for  war  purposes? 

Ninth.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  1844  farm  labor  in  Vir- 
ginia was  $54.90  per  month  and  in  Wis- 
consin $82.50  per  month  and  in  North 
Dakota,  another  low  milk  price  SLate, 
labor  was  $1C9  per  month. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  anyone  to  urge 
a  group  to  produce  more  milk  and  even 
pay  them  60  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
increasing  the  production  and  then  turn 
around  and  bring  suit  against  them  when 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  not  to  this  very  day  put 
a  dollars  and  cents  ceiling  on  the  prod- 
uct? Are  other  groups  to  enjoy  a  cost- 
plus  formula  and  the  Wisconsin  milk 
producers  a  cost-minus  formula? 

Tenth.  Before  the  O.  P.  A.  or  W.  F.  A., 
or  any  other  Federal  agency,  provides 
more  supports  and  more  subsidies,  or  fig- 
ures out  any  new  schemes  to  help  the  few, 
they  had  better  check  on  what  they  are 
doing  in  Wisconsin  to  harm  the  dairy  war 
food  program.  These  Wisconsin  dairy- 
men are  producing  nearly  one-third  of 
the  evaporated  milk,  over  one-half  of 
the  cheese,  and  over  one-third  of  the 
powdered  whole  mUk  of  the  Nation. 
These  are  all -important  war  dairy  foods 
and  deserve  every  consideration. 

Do  you,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and 
one  who  has  supported  every  request  to 
furnish  the  funds  to  provide  food  for  the 
war  effort,  wish  to  see  the  dairy  war  food 
program  continuously  jeopardized? 

We  should  maintain  this  dairy  food 
production  for  war.  Yes,  though  the  few 
with  the  price  in  our  midst  are  not 
evidently  going  to  even  have  their  cream 
rationed  during  wartime. 


Present  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NSW   YORK 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  2,  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  with  Bob  Evans  over 
radio  station  WFBL,  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y: 

Mr  EvAWs.  We're  happy  to  greet  Congress- 
man Hall.  Tonight  Mr.  Hall  is  going  to  tallc 
»bout  food— meat.  What's  new  about  that?  » 
you  may  ask;  everybody's  talking  about  food. 
However,  Congressman  Hall  Is  particularly 
well  situated  on  this  subject.  In  the  House 
h«'8  a  member  of  the  all-important  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  he  has  t)een  particu- 
larly close  to  the  food  picture  In  Washington 
for  weeks. 
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Representative  Hall.  Yes.  Bob.  I'm  going 
to  talk  about  food — for  a  change.  But  first 
may  I  say  that  It  Is  certainly  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience to  find  myself  your  guest  once  more. 
I  am  especially  privUeged  to  talk  over  WFBL 
because  of  Its  wide  coverage  In  Idadlson  and 
Chenango  Counties,  which,  along  with 
Eroome  County,  comprise  my  congressional 
district.  But,  Bob,  let's  follow  procedure  first. 
So  you  give  that  round-up  of  yours — the 
week's  news  In  Washington — amd  then  well 
go  on  to  meat. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  right,  Ed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Evans.  Now.  here  Is  Congressman 
Bdwtn  ARTHtm  Hall. 

Representative  Hall.  Well,  Bob,  a  lot  hap- 
pened In  Washington  this  week,  as  you've 
been  saying,  but  most  significant  to  the 
country,  I  believe,  and  most  indicative  of 
how  the  folks  back  home  are  feeling,  is  the 
fact  that  the  House  passed  a  resolution  of 
its  own  which  sets  up  a  sjjeclal  committee 
to  Investigate  the  Increasing  threat  to  our 
food  supply. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  Senate  also  has  a  commit- 
tee for  the  same  thing. 

Representative  Hall.  It  has,  Bob,  and  to- 
gether— and  also  independently — we're  going 
to  set  out  to  find  out  what's  wrong,  what  has 
precipitated  this  present  food  crisis.  A  food 
crisis?  you  ask.  Yes.  It  is  exactly  that. 
We  need  not  kid  ourselves.  There  Is  a  real 
lack  of  food  for  civilian  consumption  In 
America  today.  I  know  It  seems  fruitless  to 
■ay  "I  to!d  you  so"  every  time  anybody  com- 
plains about  the  unhappy  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves.  I'm  not  going  to  say  that 
again  tonight.  What  I  will  do  is  point  out 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made, 
with  the  Idea  In  mind  of  recommending  cor- 
rection for  as  many  of  these  mistakes  as  we 
still  have  time  to  correct. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well.  Ed,  you  certainly  sound 
as  If  you're  loaded  for  bear  tonight,  so  let's 
have  some  of  your  suggestions. 

Representative  Hall.  Bob,  whether  my 
•uggestlcna  will  be  heeded,  I  don't  pretend 
to  know.  In  any  event,  I'm  going  to  get  them 
off  my  chest.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculttire  I  have  been  urging 
a  change  In  procedure  for  a  long  time  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  In  charge  of  our  food 
program.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the 
Initial  mistake  was  made  2  years  ago  when 
the  price  fixing  of  agricultural  products  was 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  lodged  with  the  O.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Evans.  Which  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing I  didn't  mention  earlier.  Extension  of 
the  Price  Control  Act  for  1  year,  without 
change,  was  approved  yesterday  by  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  But  go  ahead, 
Ed. 

Representative  Hall.  Bob,  the  knowledge 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm  always 
has  been  a  prerogative  of  the  Agriculture 
Department.  I  believe  the  experts  In  that 
branch  of  government  would  have  made  a 
success  of  the  farm  program.  Certainly, 
under  present  conditions,  no  one  can  say  it 
has  been  anything  but  a  failure.  In  proving 
this  point.  I  am  not  going  to  complain  about 
what  has  already  been  done.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  the  broad  general  policy  of  the 
Government's  refusal  to  allow  the  American 
farmer  his  cost  of  production  in  return  for 
his  labors.  Is  the  chief  cause  for  the  shortage 
now  haunting  us. 

Mr.  Evans.  WeU,  you  have  to  qualify  that, 
Ed     Tell  us  why. 

Representetive  Hall.  I  will  Bob.  The 
patent  argument,  at  every  suggestion  to  give 
the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  goods,  is  that 
the  Increase  Is  too  great  for  the  consumer  to 
bear.  But  the  answer  to  ttiat  la  that  the 
consumer  had  paid  a  high  price  long  before 
agricultiiral  prices  began  to  retard.  Nearly 
every  layman  realizes  the  tremendous  mar- 
gin between  the  price  the  farmer  receives, 
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and  the  price  the  constmier  Is  called  tQ)On  to 
pay. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  of  course,  Ed,  that  has 
been  a  fact  ever  since  the  effects  of  modern 
day  living  began  to  complicate  the  method 
of  distribution.  The  products  of  the  farm 
nowadays  pass  through  a  lot  of  hands  before 
they  reach  the  constmaer. 

Representative  Hall.  Of  course,  Bob— but 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  right  now,  tinder  this 
administrative  aet-up  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  farmer  can,  and  should  be  paid  more, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  consumer  can  pay 
less.  The  responsibility  lies  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  officials  in  charge  to  prove 
otherwise.  Without  the  incentive  of  a  price 
to  cover  his  cost  of  production,  the  farmer 
will  fall  short  of  the  ambitious  prodxiction 
goal  set  for  him  by  Gtovernment  bureaus. 
Without  the  necessary  production  of  the  food, 
the  consumer  will  not  have  to  worry  over 
what  price  he  pays  because  there  won't  be 
any  food  to  buy.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge 
an  Immediate  change  in  the  basic  price  fixing 
policy  as  it  affects  farm  products. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  Ed,  after  all.  farm  pro- 
duction has  gone  up  year  and  after  year  in 
recent  years. 

Representative  Hall.  Bob.  I  don't  care 
how  much  statistics  show  that  American 
farmers  have  Increased  production.  There 
are  enough  Immediate  factors  In  evidence 
right  now  to  show  that  farm -food  produc- 
tion Is  going  to  be  curtailed  this  year.  In- 
creased draft  calls,  for  example,  those  draft 
calls  which  started  raiding  the  farms  of  men, 
until  Congress  stepped  in  to  reaffirm  the 
Tydings  amendment  and  put  a  stop  to  it. 
But  one  thing  Is  evident,  because  of  all  these 
factors,  the  farmers  aren't  producing  enough, 
or  we  wou!dn"t  t>e  faced  with  a  food  short- 
age; and  the  best  way,  the  only  way,  to 
cause  the  farmers  to  produce  more  is  to  give 
th2m  an  Incentive  to  produce,  by  guarantee- 
ing their  cost  of  production.  And  while 
we're  talking.  Bob.  we  must  not  forget  the 
dairy  farmer  of  up-State  New  York  and  the 
trouble  he's  having,  trying  to  produce  more 
milk.  He's  raised  milk  output  by  a  substan- 
tial percentage.  But  to  meet  demands  of 
the  Government,  five  times  more  milk  ought 
to  be  produced. 

Mr.  Evans.  Five  times  more — does  It  run 
that  high,  Ed? 

Representative  Hall.  That's  the  way  I  fig- 
ure It.  Getting  down  to  cases.  Bob,  I  be- 
lieve the  dairymen  of  our  Northeast  alone 
could  do  the  Job,  if  a  poUcy  of  perstiasion 
were  Instituted  In  place  of  all  the  handicaps 
already  put  in  their  way.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  farmer  last  on  the  priority  list,  why 
not  place  him  first?  Food  Is  as  important 
as  armament  in  winning  the  war.  Instead 
of  making  it  difficult  for  New  York  farmers 
to  obtain  feed  for  milkers,  why  not  get  the 
feed  to  them  at  all  costs?  Enough  corn  to 
feed  all  the  cattle  In  the  world  has  been 
stored  in  the  granaries  of  the  Middle  West 
for  the  past  2  years.  It  Is  rotting  away.  Why 
hasn't  something  been  done  to  change  the 
disastrous  policy  of  holding  back  th^ls  feed 
from  our  dairy  herds? 

Mr.  Evans.  What  about  priorities  on  arma- 
ments, Ed?  This  has  curtailed  grain  ship- 
ments. 

Representative  Hall.  I  know.  Bob.  I  Just 
finished  saying  that  food  is  as  important  as 
armament  in  winning  this  war.  The  grain 
should  be  moved  too.  Then  there  Is  the  lit- 
tle matter  of  farm  labor.  We  know  what 
that  means  in  central  New  York.  We  know 
what  strain  our  farm  population  is  under. 
We  know  how  the  women  have  worked  all 
day  outdoors  and  then  done  housework  half 
the  night  to  keep  their  families  going.  We 
know  the  sacrifices  they've  all  made,  includ- 
ing the  yoimgsters.  This  Herculean  effort 
has  resulted  In  a  substantial  Increase  In  pro- 
duction, but  It  could  have,  and  should  have, 
been  much  more.  It  could  have  been  more 
1£  orders  from  Selective  Service  in  Washing- 


ton had  considered  the  farmer  generaUj  of 
more  value  on  the  farm  than  In  the  Army. 
It  could  have  been  more  If  those  allocating 
farm  machinery  from  Washington  would 
give  the  American  farmer  priority  over  all  the 
others.  It  would  have  been  more  if  thooe 
issuing  orders  from  headquarters  had  rec- 
ognlaed  the  farmers  as  human.  That  the 
farmer  wants  the  fruit  of  his  labors  Just  as 
the  worker  wants  fair  pay  and  the  mdus- 
trlallst  his  profits. 

Mr.  Evans.  Naturally.  No  one  Is  going  to 
refute  that. 

Representative  -Hall.  The  production  ol 
milk  and  other  foods,  Bob.  can  be  increased 
several  times  Its  present  capacity  and  must 
be  If  the  present  food  shortage  la  to  be  over- 
come. The  special  House  committee  which 
wUl  investigate  this  shortage  should  recog- 
nize tlie  mistakes  in  policy  up  to  now  and 
be  In  a  position  to  make  adequate  recom- 
mendations as  tO  how  more  food  can  be 
produced.  Peeling  that  this  will  be  the 
result  of  the  food  Investigation,  I  voted  for 
the  creation  of  the  committee  to  handle  It. 
I  look  for  big  things  to  be  accomplished.  In 
addition  to  finding  a  way  to  getting  more 
food,  the  paramount  duty  of  the  investiga- 
tion should  be  to  insist  on  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  food,  with  an  eye  to  priorities 
on  who  gets  It.  I  don't  think  anybody  will 
quarrel  with  me  when  I  say  the  order  for 
receiving  the  food  America  produces  must 
be  as  follows:  First,  ttie  members  of  our 
armed  forces;  Second,  our  civilian  popula- 
tion. Then,  whatever  is  left  can  rightfully 
go  to  those  of  our  allies,  and  to  freed  terri- 
tories really  In  need  of  it. 

Mr.  Evans.  You  haven't  mentioned  black 
marketing,  Ed. 

Representative  Hall.  Bob.  with  a  fair  dla- 
tributlon  of  the  returns — the  profits,  with 
the  farmer  getting  his  share  along  with  the 
others,  black  marketing  will  disappear  al- 
most overnight.  And  now,  I  see  Its  getting 
late.  I've  tried  to  outline  In  the  time  we've 
had  available  how  I  feel  about  the  menacing 
food  shortage — how  we  can  avoid  a  more 
serious  shortage  In  the  months  to  come,  and 
what  policies  I  believe  should  be  put  into 
effect  and  recommended  by  the  Food  Inves- 
tigating Committee  for  which  I  voted  in  the 
House  this  week.  It  has  been  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  you  and  the  W.  F.  B.  L. 
audience  again  Bob.  I  do  hope  that  we.  a« 
Americans,  can  all  Join  together  in  a  firm 
determination  to  solve  our  wartime  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you,  Ed;  and  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  have  ycu  with  tu. 


Importance  of  Printing  to  the  War  Effort — 
Address  by  A.  E.  Gicgesgack 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF  OfDIAM A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March.  16) .  1945 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  com- 
prehensive address  delivered  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer,  Mr.  Oiegengack,  before  the 
Washington  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  last  week.  Pew  of  us  realize 
the  very  Important  and  prominent  place 
which  the  Government  Printing  Office 
has  filled  in  our   war   effort.     It  has 
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promptly,  efficiently,  and  effectively  met 
the  needs  of  the  Government  In  these 
wartime  emergencies. 

I  believe  Mr.  Giegengack's  address  will 
be  read  by  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
a  great  deal  of  profit,  and  it  will  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  tliem  to  know 
that  this  agency  has  been  carrjring  on  so 
well. 

The  printing  of  the  address.  I  am  in- 
formed, will  require  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  a  page  more  than  is  allowed 
under  the  rules  of  the  Joint  Committe« 
on  Printmg.  at  a  total  cost  of  $138.80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  the  second  time  In  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeSta  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  the  Im- 
portance of  PrlniJng  to  the  War  Effort.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  la  serloua  doubt  any- 
where that  printing  la  a  vitally  important  part 
of  our  job  of  fighting.  But  printing  In  tbla 
World  War  la  playing  many  new  rolea.  doing 
joba  It  haa  never  been  asked  to  do  before,  and 
the  atidlenccs  to  which  I  have  talked  seem  to 
find  in  our  work  at  least  a  few  classes  of  print- 
ing That  are  unfamiliar  to  them  or  used  In  an 
unfamiliar  application. 

I  am  partlctilarly  pleased  by  the  action  yoiu 
officers  have  taken  tn  InvlUng  members  of  th« 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  attend  tbla 
meeting  and  I  am  honored  by  the  presence  ot 
Senator  Wiixis  and  Congreasman  Jasmam  at 
the  speakers'  table.  I  believe  that  even  Sen- 
ator Wuxia,  who  has  given  a  lifetime  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  our  craft  and  who, 
through  his  unflagging  work  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  is  very  cloae  to  the 
Government's  printing  problems,  will  be  Im- 
pressed by  an  accoxint  of  the  ImporUnce  of 
printing  to  the  war.  Congressman  Jasmax, 
who  la  also  a  valued  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OlDce  board  of  directors,  by 
virtue  of  his  poat  on  the  joint  committee,  haa 
already  expressed  to  me  hla  amazement  at 
the  scope  of  the  story  told  by  the  war  print- 
ing jobs  In  our  display.  Yet  be  u  up  to  hla 
neck  every  day  in  the  work  of  helping  to 
direct  the  world's  largest  printing  establish- 
ment. 

We  are  very  proud  to  have  here  from 
Chungking  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment's Bureau  of  Printing  and  his  as- 
alaUnt.  I  hope  they  can  take  away  from  this 
meeting  something  which  wiu  be  useful  to 
them  in  their  work  at  home. 

In  order  to  spare  you  an  account  of  tha 
thousands  of  joba  the  Government  needa, 
1  have  had  arranged  a  visual  exhibition 
which  la  probably  different  from  any  that 
was  ever  displayed  before.  This  display  In- 
cludes nothing  that  was  selected  aa  an  ex- 
ample of  typographic  display,  or  use  of  color, 
or  elegant  binding.  When  I  first  made  my 
notes  on  this  Ulk  I  started  to  say  that  if 
there  was  an  example  of  fine  printing  in  the 
whole  display  it  waa  accidental.  What  X 
mean,  of  course.  Is  that  I  have  tried  to  bring 
you  merely  a  cross  section  of  our  hundred 
thousand  jobs  done  In  the  last  year — whether 
_they  t>e  simple  forma  of  thousand-page 
books — arranged  to  show  their  use  and  teU 
a  story. 

Bvery  piece  of  printing  In  otir  display, 
however  humble  and  humdrum  it  may  ap- 
pear, has  a  direct  connection  with  the  war 
effort.  There's  the  emergency  medical  tag 
book,  for  example.  Its  a  simple-looking 
4>eclmen.  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  pro- 
duction of  aereraJ  milUon  books  of  them  baa 
been  no  almpie  matter,  and.  hiunble  aa  1% 
may  be.  It  aervea  the  purpoae  of  identifying 
caaualtlee  and  glTlnff  the  base  hospital  a 
history  of  tbe  emergency  treatment  th» 
wounded  man  bae  received  In  the  field. 


When  you  realize  tliat  tbe  wotinded  man 
may  be  your  own  soi;  or  brother,  the  tag 
assumes  a  new  import)  ince. 

You  can  trace  through  these  printing 
samples  nearly  every  activity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  its  military,  naval,  and  ad- 
ministrative organization.  Printing  Is  es- 
sential, regardless  of  the  way  it  may  be 
classified. 

Our  fighting  nSen  hire  reached  the  high 
level  of  efficiency  whl<  h  brought  about  our 
military  successes  because  of  the  printed 
word  which  directed  t  lelr  efforts  In  the  use 
of  the  tools  of  war.  Hitler  bleats  that  hla 
headquarters  Is  to  b«  in  the  driver's  seat 
until  the  Germans  wlr  .  I  think  he's  got  his 
headquarters  where  h  s  hindquarters  ought 
to  be.  Printing  puts  \  he  emphasis  on  head- 
work.  Our  great  mil  tary  and  administra- 
tive minds,  and  the  colonels,  majors,  and 
captains  which  make  up  our  team,  know  that 
printing  Is  essential  The  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  states, 
with  respect  to  prints!  bombing  tables: 

"These  tables  are  to  be  regarded  as  Itema 
which  are  as  esscntl.'i  to  operation  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  as  th  e  bombs  dropped,  the 
bomb  sight  employed  or  the  type  of  air- 
craft used.  No  single  component  of  the 
many  which  are  requiied  to  execute  a  bomb- 
ing mission  can  be  se|  arated  from  the  com- 
bination without  impairing  tbe  success  of 
the  operation." 

Let  me  lUuatrate  th4  part  printing  Is  play- 
ing in  the  war  effort  by  reporting  on  the 
activities  of  the  Government  Printing  Ofllce. 
Our  normal  peacetime  volume  amounted  to 
lesa  than  •18.000.000.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
war  civilian  functions  gvere  curtailed  but  the 
volume  of  needed  printing  doubled  and  then 
tripled.  Last  year  cur  volume  exceeded 
•70,000,000,  and  indications  are  that  this  year 
it  will  surpass  even  thifc  figure. 

Early  in  the  war  It  wis  evident  that  the  vast 
printing  job  required  could  not  be  handled 
exclusively  from  Washington.  It  was  also 
evident  that  our  war  agencies  could  not  func- 
tion at  their  best  without  the  trained  tech- 
nical assistance  and  cciitrol  that  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  created  to  give.  We 
overcame  these  objections  by  decentraliza- 
tion and  by  the  devaopment  of  programs. 
To  meet  the  tirgencyj  of  printing  require- 
ments, field  warehouies  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  cities  of  Ifew  York,  Chicago.  San 
Francisco,  Dallas,  and  Atlanta,  and  we  have 
representatives  in  Philiidelphia  and  St.  Louis. 

This  decentralizatloii  gave  va  access  to  the 
principal  printing  centers  of  the  country, 
which,  coupled  with  tte  tremendous  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Washington,  paralleled — In  a  na- 
tional sense — the  globa  1  planning  of  military 
activities.  Incldentall:  r,  this  decentralization 
called  for  an  almost  «  mplete  reorganization 
of  the  Office  and  put  an  added  strain  on  our 
own  manpower  resourcps. 

A  great  many  of  tlie  printing  Jcbs  pre- 
sented to  us  are  the  result  of  General  Staff 
development.  They  ire  required  for  in- 
struction in  the  trainlig  centers  throughout 
the  country  and  often  for  direction  on  the 
far-fl\uig  battlefields  rf  the  war.  This,  in 
txim,  required  distribution  on  a  grand  scale, 
so  we  developed  that  phase  of  our  operation 
which  we  call  program,  printing.  I  can  best 
explain  it  by  briefly  describing  the  program 
established  for  the  pointing  and  distribu- 
tion of  War  Departrntnt  orders.  bvUletins, 
tables  of  organlzatiouj  and  tbe  like. 

A  standard  format  !iaa  been  established, 
applying  to  all  of  the^e  publications.  Con- 
tracts have  been  arra(iged  with  nine  firms 
located  in  New  York,  Atlanta.  Chicago,  Den- 
ver, San  Francisco,  aild  San  Antonio.  We 
receive  a  monthly  ord»r  from  tbe  War  De- 
partment for  all  of  tbi  wtM-k.  and  we  write 
a  production  order  os  eacb  contractor  for 
tbe  month's  requlren  enta.  Ttie  War  De- 
partment requlaltloa  f(  rm  baa  beMi  designed 


to  serve  also  as  a  printing  order  blank.  All 
the  manuscript  comes  to  the  G.  P.  O..  where 
the  type  is  set  overnight;  reproduction  proofs 
or  mats  are  air-mailed  from  tbe  Office  on  the 
second  day  to  each  contractor  in  a  War  De- 
partment depot  area;  and  the  Job  goes  to 
press  on  paper  which  we  keep  stocked  in  his 
plant.  Delivery  Is  made  to  12  War  Depart- 
ment depots  throughout  the  country  at  the 
same  time  5  and  10  days  after  receipt  of  the 
copy,  and  in  5  more  days  distribution  is  com- 
pleted within  the  Army,  down  to  the  company 
level. 

In  addition  to  the  printing  In  the  United 
States,  we  make  extra  sets  of  mats  and  plas- 
tic plates  which  Army  Air  Forces  delivers 
overseas  to  printing  presses  waiting  back  of 
the  battle  area. 

The  program  arrangement  works  very  well 
and  saves  time  and  effort.  The  Office  con- 
trols the  job.  but  the  ordering  from  the 
contractor  Is  relayed  directly  from  the  de- 
partment after  we  have  established  rates, 
schedtilee,  and  method  of  production.  We 
have  eliminated  the  duplication  Involved  in 
specifying  hundreds  of  separate  jobs,  and 
have  even  omitted  the  rewriting  of  tbe 
Army's  original  specifications,  except  at  the 
beginning   of   the  period. 

Some  idea  of  tbe  size  of  a  job  like  this  can 
be  gotten  from  the  following  figures:  There 
la  an  average  of  6.400  separate  publications 
a  month,  reaching  a  total  of  36.000,000  coplea 
and  requiring  better  than  40,000.000  siieete 
of  paper.  38  by  48  Inches.  Some  of  the  non- 
confidential publications  have  been  made 
a  small  part  of  our  display. 

This  principle  of  programing  and  de- 
centralized production  ife  being  extended  to 
every  kind  of  work  to  which  we  can  apply 
it,  such  as  Army  Service  Forces  catalogs. 
Navy's  technical  data  manuals,  and  a  hun- 
dred or  more  other  classes  of  printing.  You 
might  take  a  look  at  tbe  Signal  Corpe 
catalogs.  The  BIG  5  edition  shown  ran  to 
3.000  pages;  had  to  be  printed  in  3  volumes. 
There  are  18,000,000  ems  of  intricate  composi- 
tion. Involving  use  of  many  pi  characters. 
I.  B.  M.  cards  are  photographed  to  make  the 
copy,  which  is  collated  and  printed  in  sup- 
plement form  prior  to  the  printing  of  these 
monthly  catalogs.  Is  the  publication  im- 
portant? Only  insofar  as  supply  officers  can- 
not order  equipment  for  the  field  without 
it.  A  good  operator  could  set  the  type  la 
a  years  if  he  took  no  leave  until  he  was 
through.     And  it's  just  a  part  of  the  program. 

These  new  program  procedtires  have  been 
established  with  the  primary  object  of  re- 
ducing use  of  manpower  and  of  conserving 
paper  and  materials.  Id  like  to  cite  a  couple 
of  examples  of  how  Government  and  indus- 
try have  cooperated  toward  this  conserva- 
tion. 

In  the  early  planning  for  gasoline-ration 
printing  it  was  evident  that  the  millions  of 
individual  coupons  covild  not  be  efficiently 
handled  from  the  consumer  through  the  re- 
tailer, the  distributor,  and  back  into  the 
O.  P.  A.  To  simplify  this,  a  gummed  bingo 
sheet,  to  which  100  stamps  are  glued,  was 
designed.  These  sheeU  could  be  handled 
easily  and  they  lent  themselves  to  rapid 
inspection  and  test. 

The  volume  of  these  gixmmed  sheets 
rapidly  increased  to  the  several  hundred  mil- 
lion mark.  We  reached  the  point  where  the 
gumming  facilities  of  the  country  were  not 
In  a  position  to  meet  oiu-  requirements,  ex- 
cept at  very  high  cost.  Therefore,  a  substi- 
tute method  of  production  had  to  be  de- 
veloped and  we  hit  upon  the  idea  of  print- 
ing the  sheets  on  a  rotogravure  press  and 
applying  the  gum  in  the  same  operation. 
One  of  the  large  gravure  companies  was  con- 
tacted and  requested  to  do  a  little  experl- 
mental  work  in  applying  nonpoisonous  and 
water-aoluble  gum  to  the  sheet. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  cooperative  experi- 
mentation with  various  degrees  of  coverage 
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and  different  gum  formulas,  including  the 
development  of  apecial  drying  unite,  tension 
rolla.  and  delivery  princlpiee,  the  Job  was  put 
on  a  production  basis.  The  preaa  is  ik>w 
producing  at  the  rate  of  2,000.000  sheets  a  day 
and  printing  the  necessary  gummed  area 
from  a  regular  gravure  cylinder  using  glue 
Instead  of  ink. 

I  might  also  mention  that  many  thousands 
of  dollars  were  saved,  as  the  price  was  re- 
duced to  approximately  65  percent  of  the 
original  coet.  This  method  of  printing  with 
gum  on  such  a  large  scale  was  entirely  new. 
It  may  have  a  wide  application  after  the 
war.  Perhaps  the  single  sample  sheet  exhib- 
ited with  other  O.  P.  A.  jobs  looks  unincpres- 
sive,  but  tiiat  single  job  was  large  enough 
to  effect  wide  changes  in  an  entire  national 
Industry.  I  think  you  might  be  interested 
In  seeing  it  because  unless  you  know  about 
this  partlcxilar  job  you  have  certainly  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before.  It  is  another 
G.  P.  O.  first. 

Another  example  of  worth-while  paper 
and  manpower  savings  by  extensive  coopera- 
tive planning  between  the  G.  P.  O.  and  In- 
dustry was  brought  about  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Army  Signal  Corps  message  books. 
As  originally  designed  by  tbe  Department, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  firms  in  the 
country  who  could  produce  these  books,  and 
they  could  in  no  way  produce  tbe  nxillions 
of  copies  required. 

After  we  bad  taken  the  ftill  capacity  of 
plants  which  do  tbe  entire  job  we  still  lacked 
the  quantity  needed.  Then  we  broke  down 
the  operations,  procured  different  parts  from 
a  dozen  printing  contractors,  and  assembled 
the  parts  In  a  number  of  binderies.  By  fur- 
ther cooperative  planning  with  Industry  the 
message  book  was  recently  redesigned  with  a 
resultant  saving  of  approximately  115,000 
pounds  of  sulfite  pulp  for  the  year. 

The  present  book  can  be  produced  on  more 
commonly  used  equipment,  the  list  of  possi- 
ble suppliers  has  been  greatly  broadened,  and 
a  much  lower  competitive  price  secured.  Only 
by  these  progressive  alterations  were  we  able 
to  meet  the  urgent  appeals  from  tbe  Signal 
Corps  for  delivery.  The  money  saving  runs 
into  more  than  a  half  mUllon  dollars  on  this 
single  job.  The  sample  takes  up  only  a  few 
square  Inches  to  display,  but  the  regular  run 
is  scattered  from  Cologne  to  Iwo  Jima.  When 
Tokyo  falla  to  us  at  last  the  first  news  of  the 
victory  win  probably  be  written  on  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  Message  Book  which  was  printed 
by  the  G.  P.  O. 

Taken  as  a  separate  classification,  the  pro- 
duction of  field  and  technical  manuals  Is 
probably  most  typical  of  our  work.  The  tech- 
nical nature  of  tbe  training  required  in  tbla 
war  has  made  it  necessary  to  print  more 
manuals  for  our  Army  and  Navy  than  in  all 
the  previous  wars  In  our  history.  The  field 
manual  has  been  prepared  and  printed  so 
that  the  soldier  can  have  up-to-date  Infor- 
mation— tbe  latest  research  developments— 
on  any  activity  In  which  be  may  become  en- 
gaged. They  Include,  for  example,  such  sub- 
jects as  sanitation  and  first  aid.  unarmed 
defense,  or  booby  traps  and  antipersonnel 
mines  There  is  a  manual  for  every  type  of 
ordnance,  dealing  with  its  maintenance  and 
operation;  alao  on  enemy  armies,  camouflage, 
telegraph  construction,  and  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

In  a  war  like  this  one,  which  makes  use 
of  a  thousand  and  one  scientific  and  engi- 
neering developments,  the  Army  needs  a 
thousand  and  one  different  field  and  tech- 
nical manuals.  As  soon  as  something  new 
Is  developed,  we  are  called  upon  to  print  a 
feStbook  which  will  tell  our  officers  and  sol- 
diers the  whole  story. 

The  Army  gives  us  such  a  short  schedule 
for  printing  TM's  that  special  arrangements 
bad  to  be  set  up  with  printers  In  New  York 
City  to  produce  them.  Five  contractors  are 
now  producing  them  on  a  schedule  which 


calls  for  delivery  of  any  TM  21  days  after 
receipt  of  copy,  and  they  have  guaranteed 
performance. 

This  program  was  established  only  as  re- 
cently as  February  1.  In  one  3-day  period 
we  submitted  orders  for  over  a  million  press 
Impressions  on  this  one  program.  Just  last 
week  the  program  waa  double  what  we  set  it 
up  for  less  than  2  months  ago.  According  to 
present  estimates  and  production.  It  will  use 
15  tons  of  paper  dally  and  175  carloads  a  year. 
A  part  of  this  display  is  given  over  to  these 
manuala.  We  rushed  off  in  8  days  tbe  print- 
ing of  a  manual  for  the  construction  of  pon- 
toon bridges,  which  was  Immediately  used  in 
the  crossing  of  the  Rhine.  That's  how  sig- 
nificant the  time  element  Is  in  the  printing 
of  these  texta. 

A  committee  to  expedite  war  printing, 
formed  by  the  New  York  City  printers,  gave 
me  Invaluable  assistance  in  securing  facili- 
ties to  produce  this  manual  program — and 
other  work  as  well. 

We  have  bad  a  new  job  in  the  Office  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  While  It  Is  not  our  biggest 
order,  It  transcends  in  Importance  almost 
anything  else  we  are  doing.  This  is  the 
printing  and  distribution  at  releases  of 
casualty  lists  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
Uona.  Tbe  Army  and  Navy  were  dissatisfied 
wltb  tbelr  past  method  of  releasing  the  lista. 
and  tbe  Office  of  War  Information  proposed 
bringing  the  whole  problem  to  tbe  G.  P.  O., 
to  reduce  embarrassing  delay  In  tbe  com- 
pilation, reproduction,  and  distribution. 

The  lists,  as  they  tiad  been  compiled,  were 
Nation-wide  and  each  newspaper  and  radio 
station  received  Information  concerning 
caaualtlee  in  all  Btatea  of  the  Union.  To  re- 
dtice  this  unnecessary  listing,  the  country 
has  been  divided  into  18  regions  relatively 
equal  In  population.  The  newspaper  editor 
now  gets  copies  of  only  those  regions  in 
which  he  has  an  Interest.  It  is  our  job — the 
saddest  we  have  ever  bad — to  provide  for  a 
capacity  listing  of  nearly  100  pages.  8  by  10>3, 
In  6V^ -point  type — about  400.000  ems  a  day. 
These  must  be  collated  by  type  of  service, 
casualty  classification,  and  home  region, 
printed  in  the  required  quantities  and 
stuffed  in  air-mail  envelopes.  All  this  must 
be  done  in  36  hours.  The  second  day  of  the 
program  the  listing  was  twice  the  size  planned 
for — 7,000  names — but  the  list  was  out  on 
schedule.  Last  Satiu-day's  list  exceeded  8,000 
names. 

By  tbe  changes  we  have  made  In  the 
method  of  preparing  the  releases,  paper  will 
be  reduced  from  300,000  to  approximately  75,- 
000  pounds  a  year  in  handling  of  the  releases. 
We  also  expect  a  speed-up  of  several  weeks 
in  furnishing  the  copy  to  the  papers. 

I  quoted  awhile  ago  the  Air  PNarces'  views  on 
the  importance  of  the  bombing  tables  which 
are  used  with  our  famous  bomb  sight.  Be- 
fore we  could  get  approval  to  exhibit  one  of 
these  tables  we  had  to  scramble  tbe  figures 
In  order  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  informa- 
tion. This  Is  a  very  special  Job,  printed  with 
fiuorescent  Ink  in  a  form  which  permits  the 
bombardier  to  read  hla  tables  easily  either 
by  natural  daylight,  or  under  an  ultraviolet 
lamp  without  impairment  of  his  night  vision. 
We  have  two  contractors  on  this  job.  one 
of  whom  devotee  practically  bis  entire  facili- 
ties to  it. 

We  have  now  developed  a  new  plan  in  which 
the  paper,  instead  of  the  ink.  is  fiuorescent. 
The  Department  has  approved  It.  and  the 
job  la  wide  open  for  any  classified  printer 
whose  preaa  is  big  enough  for  tbe  sheet  size. 
The  cost  will  be  greatly  rediiced.  and  it  will 
be  another  step  toward  conservation  of  man- 
power and  materials. 

When  I  read,  a  few  days  ago,  that  our 
B-2g's  bad  been  over  Tokyo  again,  I  got  a 
real  thrill  out  of  the  knowledge  tbat  our  In- 
dustry's work  contributed  to  tbe  success  of 
the  raids.    You  and  I  can  feel  that  we  are 


InvlMble  riders  In  the  raiding  planes  over 
every  enemy  target  tonight. 

Besides  the  bombing  tables  which  help  the 
bombardier  to  make  a  bull's-eye,  be  carries 
printed  mosaic  maps  at  the  objective,  target 
Information  charts,  and  text  sheets,  Tbe 
moeaics  are  detailed  aerial  photographs 
of  the  area  to  be  bombed,  large  enough  to 
show  landmarks  and  terrain,  with  the  objec- 
tive clearly  outlined  with  china  white.  The 
information  charts  ere  in  four  colors  to  show 
varying  degrees  of  target  Inflammability.  In 
order  to  give  maximum  success  to  every  bomb 
run,  the  text  sheets  furnish  data  regarding 
construction  of  the  objective  and  camoufiage. 
They  specify  tbe  type  of  bomb  or  ammunition 
which  will  do  tbe  most  effective  damage. 

You  understand  how  carefully  we  must 
handle  this  printing,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  quality  and  security.  It  is  a  to^ 
secret — every  new  order  to  a  clue  to  a  coming 
raid. 

Orders  have  Jumped  from  100  to  2.000 
copies,  and  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  reprints. 
This  ought  to  mean — and  I  hope  it  does — 
tbat  30  times  as  many  bombers  are  out  on 
miaaiona  over  Tokyo  and  Berlin.  The  Joint 
Army-Navy  Board  which  is  responsible  for 
tbe  preparation  and  issue  of  tbe  mosaics, 
consented  to  declassify  a  couple  of  outdated 
copies  so  that  I  could  show  them  to  you. 
Tbey  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the  B-29 
crew  sees  before  It  dumps  its  bomb  load. 

Ration  currency  printing  for  tbe  O.  P.  A. 
la  the  sum  total  of  several  heretofore  un- 
knovhm  developments  In  ih*  paper  and  print- 
ing Industry  The  paper  processing,  the 
close-together  press  perforations,  the  cum- 
bering of  every  small  stamp  are  all  new  ideaa, 
which  called  for  planning,  testing,  engineer- 
ing, machine  designing,  and  maybe  a  little 
black  magic. 

We  ha%-e  tued  20,000.000  pounds  of  safety 
ration  paper  up  to  date.  Total  stamps  pro- 
duced exceed  77,000,000.000.  We  have  print- 
ed as  many  as  65.000.000  gas  coupons  in  a  sin- 
gle day.  There  are  about  15  different  types 
of  ration  currency  to  fit  as  many  phases  of 
rationing.  Tbey  have  all  been  standardized, 
scheduled,  and  controlled,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced in  one  ticket-printing  plant  in  the 
Midwest.  Special  equipment  has  been  de- 
veloped and  the  entire  operation  is  under 
armed -guard  protection  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week.  We  even  had  to  arrange  with 
the  city  to  place  special  police  arouixl  tbe 
block. 

A  special  paper  and  {nrlnting  job  on  which 
I  should  like  to  increase  production  to  the 
prisoner-of-war  stationery.  Under  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  prisoners  are  privileged  to 
write  letters  home — once  a  month,  I  believe. 
We  are  not  allowed  to  subject  their  letters 
to  tests  which  would  deface  tbe  messagee, 
and  therefore  our  first  prisoners  felt  safe  in 
transmitting  secret  reports  in  invisible  fluid 
Ink.  Milk,  lemon  juice,  saliva,  and  other 
easily  available  fluids  would  do  the  trick  on 
ordinary  paper — and  some  information  did 
get  out  which  might  have  been  damaging. 
The  War  Department  asked  us  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  The  director  of  our  labora- 
tories first  developed  a  coated  paper,  on  which 
invisible  acid  ink  immediately  showed  up  in 
a  bright  green.  Invisible  nonacid  ink  turned 
a  fine  glowing  red.  We  allowed  the  prisonera 
to  use  only  thto  paper  for  writing  their  let- 
ters, and  for  a  while  the  censors  had  an  easy 
time.  In  tbe  meantime  we  made  several 
changes  and  improvements  in  tbe  coating 
and  production  methods. 

About  a  year  ago  the  censorship  people 
got  a  new  headache.  The  Germans  had  dis- 
covered a  substance  which  cculd  net  be  de- 
tected on  our  paper.  When  censorship  offi- 
cials caught  up  with  it,  they  worked  on  the 
problem  and  finally  came  over  to  tbe  Ofllce 
for  help.  Within  a  few  weeks  we  had  a  new 
paper,  which  to  sensitive  to  nearly  every 
known  substanos,  dry  or  fluid.     We  are  at 
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work  now  on  an  even  newer  idea.  If  It  meets 
with  the  requlreznenti  of  the  Genera  regu- 
latlons,  the  only  way  a  prisoner  could  aneak 
a  message  home  would  b«  to  wigwag  it  a 
couple  of  thousand  miles  when  his  guard  >• 
asleep. 

I  am  iorry  that  I  cannot  report  more  paper 
put  to  this  use.    We  have  an  order  for  20.- 
000.000  pieces  of  this  stationery.     I  should 
like  to  print  enoxigh  for  10.000.000  prisoners. 
I  told  ycu  at  the  beginning  of  my  address 
that  I  was  going  to  try  to  let  the  display 
■peak  for  itself,  but  there  are  approximately 
400  samples  of  ovir  work  here  to  speak  for 
99.600  other  Jobs.    That  Is  to  say.  what  you 
see  here  Is  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent 
of   the  Government's  printing.     I  have  not 
even    referred    to    the    War-bond    printing, 
which   represents   100.000.000  pieces  for  the 
lust   campaign.     The  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem's  samples   are   only    10   percent   of   the 
System's  forms  and  25  percent  of  Its  volume. 
The     display    of    congressional     printing, 
which.   I   think,   tells    Its   own   story   better 
than   some   of   the   others,   shows   only   the 
CoNoacssioNAL     RccoKD    and     the     printing 
used   in  the  passage  of  a  single  bill.     Only 
about  a  dozen  of  the  120  Federal  agencies 
we  service  are  even  represented  In  the  dis- 
play  here.     If  1   tried   to   talk   about   them 
all.  somebody  would  begin  laying  my  address 
end    to    end.    which    might    be    a    very    good 
thing. 

These  displays  ar«  Intended  to  show  what 
a  terrific  job  we  have  to  get  the  Govem- 
ments  printing  done,  and  I  am  sure  you 
understand  that  we  cannot  do  It  without 
the  cooperation  of  every  division  of  the 
OtBce.  We  cannot  do  It  without  the  coop- 
eration of  the  commercial  induaty.  I  might 
go  on  and  say  that  industry  cannot  give  us 
maximum  assistance  unless  there  Is  coopera- 
tion within  Industry.  Let  me  comment 
briefly  on  recent  developments  within  the 
Industry  which  show  the  accord  being  reached 
between  It  and  the  Government  and  among 
the  associations  which  represent  the  graphlo 
arts. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  counseling 
unity  and  unified  action.  At  a  meeting  in 
Detroit  some  months  ago  I  made  It  the  sub- 
ject of  an  entire  address.  Now  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  frulu  of  coordinate  effort 
of  people  who  have  been  working  for  the 
same  cause.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Qov- 
ernment  Relations  of  the  Commercial  Print- 
ing Industry,  which  had  been  doing  a  fine 
Job.  has  Joined,  as  you  know,  with  the  United 
Typothetae  of  America.  The  enlarged  and 
strengthened  organisation  will  be  known  as 
Printing  Industry  cf  America.  Inc.  U.  T.  A. 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  trade  associations  In  the 
Nation  and  has  always  worked  (or  the  bet- 
terment of  the  graphic  arts  industry.  This 
merger  has  opened  the  way  for  further  con- 
solidation of  the  Industry's  many  associa- 
tions and  will  promote  the  good  of  all. 

It  Is  easy  to  demonstrate  how  unity  of  ac- 
tion can  be  of  benefit.  The  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Printing  Industry — to  give  it  a  shorter 
name — has  been  successful  after  a  long,  bard 
fight  In  protecting  the  Interest  of  commer- 
cial printers  and  In  preventing  arbitrary  cuts 
In  our  paper  quotas.  I  think  we  are  assvired 
that  necessary  paper-quota  cuts  will  be 
shared  equally  by  all  paper  users  and  that 
the  end-use  theory  will  be  discarded. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  which  we  get 
In  industry  when  we  all  pull  together.  We 
have  always  known  that  strength  lies  in  xmlty, 
but  It  has  taken  the  urge  for  fuU  support 
of  the  war  effort  to  make  the  Industry  do 
what  we  knew  it  should  do. 

With  the  commercial  printing  Industry 
and  the  Government,  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Offlce,  working  together  and 
doing  our  best,  the  armed  forces  are  getting 
the  kind  of  printing  service  to  which  their 
own  efforts  and  their  needs  entitle  them. 
We  cannot  do  less.  And  we  mean  to  keep  that 
■ervlce  at  such  a  level  that  we  can  say  with 
equal  truth  that  we  cannot  do  more. 


Greek  ladqiendenci  Day  Addresi  by 
Hob.  Theodore  Fronds  Green,  of  Rhodt 
Island 


EXTENSION  JDF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNmcncTTT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TTEE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  3  ^legislative  day  of 
Friday.  Marich  16),  1945 


Mr.  McMAHON. 
unanimous  consent 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  thq  Record  a  commem- 
oration address  delit'ered  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  IslandJ[Mr.  Green]  at  the 
celebration  of  Greek  Independence  Day, 
on  March  25.  1945,  in  Symphony  Hall, 
at  Boston,  Mass. 

There  being  no  o)jection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  p;  inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chalrmam.  officers,  and  members  of 
Greek  commtmlties  ai  d  societies,  fellow  citi- 
zens here,  and  my  radio  audience  In  Athens 
and  all  Greece,  toda;  r  u  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fourth  an  nlversary  of  Greek  lib- 
eration from  the  dointnation  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  We  celebrate  that  memorable 
day  on  which  she  tbiew  off  the  shackles  of 
servitude  and  emer^d  as  a  nation  of  free 
people.  I  feel  greatly  lonored  In  being  asked 
to  8{}eak  to  you  on  thli  occasion,  for  the  anni- 
versary of  the  freedom  of  any  people  will  al- 
ways be  worthy  of  cc  mmemoratlon  In  this, 
my  country — this  land  of  the  free.  And  when 
I  say  that  I  am  honor  n1  to  be  here  with  you 
today,  that  statement  comes  from  the  heart. 
It  Is  Indeed  an  especial  privilege  to  address 
you  as  representative  of  America's  citizens 
of  Greek  descent,  bees  use  I  am  especially  in- 
terested In  Greece. 

All  of  my  life  Gree^:e  has  meant  much  to 
me.  probably  more  than  any  other  land  ex- 
cept America.  I  was  I  orn  and  brought  up  In 
nearby  Providence,  sleeped  In  Independent 
New  England  tradltloii,  but  very  early  In  life 
my  father,  who  had  spent  much  time  In 
Athens,  taught  me  t!iat  Greece  brought  a 
message  to  the  world  i  uch  as  no  other  coun- 
try has  given.  I  foun<  my  first  heroes  In  the 
pages  of  Greek  history  and  the  lessons  which 
I  found  there  were  thd  lessons  of  liberty  and 
freedom.  Today  this  same  liberty  and  free- 
dom is  being  challerged  and  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen  utder  the  Allied  banners 
are  fighting  for  the  tame  principles  as  the 
Greek  soldiers  foughtl  for  500  years  before 
Christ.  Greece  failed  In  those  ancient  days, 
because  her  people  vere  not  united.  She 
had  great  leaders,  but  they  did  not  work  to- 
gether. So  today  if  ive  had  not  combined 
our  strength  and  resou  rces  we  might  have  lost 
this  war  and  the  civilization  of  centuries 
might  have  been  trodd  en  down  by  the  brutal 
Hun.  But  we  are  still  tolng  to  fight  together, 
and  we  are  going  to  wi  i.  If  It  takes  as  long  as 


the  Greek  Revolution, 
of  which  we  celebrate 
You  Americans  of 


iie  successful  outcome 

today. 
3reek  descent  have   a 


double  heritage 
homes  are  here 


As  /^merlcan  citizens  your 
your 


uture  Is  bound  up  In 
the  future  of  this  co mtry.  Your  loyalties 
are  first  and  foremos :  to  this  nation — the 
United  States  of  Amer  ca.  If  any  proof  were 
needed,  the  numbers  iif  your  brave  men  on 
our  battlefields  today,  und  the  names  of  your 
honored  dead  on  the  casualty  lists,  would 
be  testimony  enough  a '  your  devotion  to  this 
our  country — your  country  and  my  country. 
There  Is  no  such  tiding  as  a  hyphenated 
American.  There  are 
or  Russian -Americana 
and    there 


no  French-American* 
English-Americans. 


are    no    G  eek-Amerlcans.      But 


most  of  us  in  this  comparatively  new  Na- 
tion have  ties  to  those  older  civilizations 
from  which  we  sprang.  Certainly  this  la 
true  of  you  Americans  who  have  a  Grecian 
heritage. 

The  entire  modem  world  owes  a  tremen- 
dous debt  to  the  culture  of  ancient  Greece. 
Otir  whole  concept  of  modern  civilization 
would  be  changed  without  it — our  literature, 
art.  philosophy,  and  architecture.  All  of 
these  reflect  In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
wonderful  sense  of  proportion  which  the 
Greeks  developed  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  race  which  has  ever  lived.  This  sense 
of  propxjrtlon,  which  Includes  appropriate- 
ness. Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Greeks' 
standards  of  beauty  have  ever  since  prevailed 
and  probably  alwajrs  will  prevail.  However, 
today  we  would  rather  emphasize  an  even 
greater  contribution  to  the  civilization  which 
we  are  defending  and  which  our  opponent* 
are  seeking  to  destroy,  namely,  democracy, 
to  which  Greece  gave  birth. 

And  the  world  owes  a  debt  to  modem 
Greece  also.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Greece,  this  ancient  and  glorious  though 
small  nation,  was  the  first  In  modem  times 
to  regain  Its  Independence.  Since  then, 
tliroughout  123  years,  Greece  has  been  a 
factor  of  peace  and  stability  In  the  Near 
East.  Although  when  she  established  her 
Independence  she  was  weak  and  poor,  yet 
she  felt  that  It  was  one  of  her  chief  dutlea 
to  seek  the  liberation  of  millions  of  Greeks 
left  under  foreign  rule.  She  not  only  recog- 
nized but  was  successful  in  fulfilling  that 
duty. 

The  continued  resistance  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple In  our  present  conflict  has  been  an  In- 
valuable contribution,  one  which  they  have 
given  valiantly.  In  the  midst  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  homes  and  Institutions,  the 
bloodshed  and  suffering  of  their  men  and 
women  and  children.  And  for  that  contri- 
bution she  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world. 

At  the  present  time,  while  Greece  still 
suffers,  bruised  by  the  heel  of  a  foreign 
tjrrant.  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
she  will  again  arise  and  again  contribute  oa 
the  side  of  the  democratic  powers  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lasting  peace.  In  the 
League  of  Nations  the  successive  Greek  dele- 
gations were  always  cooperative  with  the  ef- 
forts made  to  establish  collective  security. 
They  thiis  maintained  the  highest  standards 
of  their  ancient  heritage. 

Let  us  turn  our  thought  to  the  terrible  im- 
pact of  this  war  on  Greece,  what  It  has  meant 
to  her  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people.  When 
that  country  was  overrun  by  the  Germans, 
she  was  subjected  to  what  Is  probably  the 
most  complete  devastation  of  any  of  the  oc- 
cupied countries.  In  the  flush  of  premature 
triumph,  the  enemy  used  every  possible 
means  of  despoliation — the  machinery  of 
warfare,  political  confusion,  social  unreet. 
Their  theme  was  "divide  and  conquer."  With 
cold  brutality  and  cunning,  faction  was  set 
against  faction,  house  against  house.  Prob- 
ably not  since  the  days  of  Tamerlane  has  a 
conquered  country  been  subjected  to  such 
horrors  as  was  Greece  under  German  occu- 
pation. 

And  yet  the  phrase  "conquered  country" 
was  never  applicable  to  Greece.  She  waa 
beaten  and  bloody,  but  she  never  ceased  re- 
sisting the  Invader.  The  miracle  of  the  Hel- 
lenic resistance  Is  the  miracle  of  the  human 
spirit  which  will  not  be  cowed  by  brute  force. 

This  is  something  the  Germans  seem  in- 
capable of  learning.  Once  again  in  Greece 
they  put  to  the  test  the  Nazi  philosophy  of  a 
master  folk  ruling  a  slave  race.  And  to  the 
eternal  credit  of  the  Greek  Nation,  once 
again  that  philosophy  was  proven  a  failure. 

But  in  striving  to  establish  the  superiority 
of  German  might  over  free  people,  the  Nazis 
leveled  and  utterly  obliterated  a  thousand 
villages — not  one  Dlstomo — but  a  thousand 
Dlstomoe.  The  country's  transportation  sys- 
tem was  completely  wrecked.     First  report* 
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after  the  liberat'.on  stated  that  only  6  us- 
able locomotives  and  40  freight  cars  were  left 
in  all  Greece.  Subsequent  reports  showed 
that  there  were  perhaps  40  locomotives  usable 
or  capable  of  salvage,  but  not  one  of  these 
was  under  20  years  old.  As  a  result  of  the 
war.  there  was  left  only  one-sixth  of  the 
Greek  merchent  marine  which  before  hostili- 
ties bad  totaled  some  2.000.000  tons.  In  the 
terrible  winter  of  1941.  thousands  died  of 
starvation  in  the  very  streets  of  Athens,  and 
those  v7ho  still  lived  had  no  strength  to  move 
the  dead  bodies  from  those  streets.  When 
the  Nazis  were  gone.  Greece  was  left  stripped 
of  all  food  and  medical  supplies,  of  all  ve- 
hicles and  livestock,  and  1,500.000  people 
homeless.  However,  the  greatest  sacrifice  cf 
all  was  the  war  casualties.  Cold  figures  do 
not  convey  the  meaning  of  the  real  loss,  but 
here  they  are.  Killed  in  action  13.000. 
wounded  In  battle  70,000.  executed  about 
lO.OCO.  died  of  starvation  and  Illness  about 
4C0.0O0. 

Greece  paid  the  price  of  her  inspired  re- 
sistance with  torture,  starvation,  disease, 
and  devastation.  But  the  other  natiorut 
fighting  this  war  for  freedom  did  not  forget 
their  debt  to  her.  The  Greek  relief  program 
has  been  a  unique  operation  during  this 
war.  It  has  involved  the  one  large-scale 
breach  of  the  economic  blockade  of  occu- 
pied Europe.  Almost  450.0C0  tons  of  food, 
medicines,  and  other  supplies  were  brought 
into  Greece  to  save  her  heroic  people  from 
extinction. 

Through  the  Greek  War  Relief  Associa- 
tion many  of  you  who  are  here  before  me 
today  have  contributed  toward  this  work. 
The  Greek  Government  Itself,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  Greek  Red  Cross  have  l>een 
helped  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  get  them 
Into  that  beleaguered  country.  Up  to  March 
81.  1944.  relief  for  Greece  had  cost  more  than 
♦40.000.000.  The  United  States  Government 
and  citizens  had  made  pajTnents  of  more  than 
$20.000.000 — three-fourths  through  lend- 
lease  to  the  Greek  Chjvemment  and  one- 
fourth  through  the  Greek  War  Relief  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Red  Cross.  Can- 
ada's contribution  exce<«ded  $12,000,000.  The 
United  Kingdom  had  a<lvanced  -some  $6,000,- 
000  to  cover  early  rellei'  shipments  from  the 
I^eer  East. 

Now  the  United  Na"lona  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration.  commonly 
called  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  has  gone  into  Greece, 
one  of  Its  member  nathms,  with  Its  construc- 
tive policy  of  helping  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. This  organization  has  geared  Its 
work  In  Greece  to  provide  not  only  food  and 
clothing  and  other  supplies  for  suffering  cl- 
vUlims,  but  also  to  provide  farm  equip- 
ment, seeds  for  planting  crops,  machinery 
that  will  help  rebuild  the  factories,  the 
transportation  systems  and  the  public  utili- 
ties. These  are  first  steps  that  mii.t  be  taken 
to  regain  national  security  for  the  country  of 
Greece. 

For  Greece  knows  thiit  she  must  unite  her 
people  fcH-  a  great  task  She  must  get  back 
on  her  economic  feet  iigaln.  She  must  set 
up  and  maintain  a  stible  government,  re- 
gaining the  ground  lost  through  Nazi  tactics 
and  the  bitterness  of  clvl!  war  that  was  an 
aftermath  of  this  insidious  type  of  devas- 
tation. 

These  things  the  Indomitable  people  of 
Greece  will  do.  And  lor  these  tasks,  they 
know  that  they  have  the  support  and  the 
help  of  the  United  Nations.  Throuehcut 
this  whole  period  Greece  has  had  the  friend- 
ship of  America,  and  the  Greek  people  have 
felt.  I  know,  that  they  had  both  the  interest 
and  friendship  of  the  American  people. 
Certainly  President  Roosevelt  echoed  the 
santlment  of  American  citizens  In  a  letter 
which  was  published  a  few  months  ago, 
when  he  wrote: 

*^  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
reassure  my  friends  of  Greek  origin  and 
Greek  birth  everywhere  that  it  Is  the  desire 
of  the  Amerkain  Government  to  help  Greece 


to  the  utmost  of  its  capabilities.  It  is  the 
further  desire  of  our  Government  that  the 
Greek  people  who  have  fought  so  valiantly 
for  democratic  ideals  will  be  able  to  exer- 
cise, as  soon  as  possible,  the  rights  of  all 
democratic  people  and  choose  freely  for 
themselves  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live." 

Let  me  also  quote  from  a  modern  Greek 
poet: 

"And  the  miracle  that  is  America 
A  rumor  mythical  to  millions  untold 
Is  spreading  weakly  at  first 
Then  like  a  prairie  fire 
Then  like  an  astounding  typixoon 
From  town  to  town 
Prom  factory  to  factory 
From  farm  to  farm 
Over  the  seas  and  the  mountains 
The  Frenchman  and  the  Norwegian 
The  Pole  and  the  Russian 
The  Greek  and  the  Yugoslav 
The  Dutchman  and  the  Belgian. 
All  hear  of  It. 
All  repeat  it, 
One  to  another. 
A  new  Easter  of  hopes 
The  great  Messiah 
From  the  west." 

The  Greek  Nation  knows,  and  no  nation 
better,  that  the  one  chance  for  frf«edom  and 
even  survival  for  smaller  nations  lies  in  the 
development  of  a  spirit  of  friendly  coopera- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  spirit 
based  up>on  mutual  re8i>ect  and  muttiai  un- 
derstanding. She  has  taken  a  firm  stand  In 
favor  of  plans  for  a  great  international  or- 
ganization for  world  peace  and  security  by 
supporting  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 
While  other  nations  are  still  pondering  the 
question,  deliberating  about  details.  Greece 
has  signified  "This  is  what  we  want,  what 
we  must  have." 

There  has  been  a  greet  deal  of  discussion 
revolving  around  the  question  of  whether 
these  proposals  would  produce  a  democratic 
organization,  one  which  would  give  the  small 
countries  a  chance  Instead  of  giving  all  the 
power  to  the  big  countries.  Greece  comes 
within  this  category  of  small  coimtries.  how- 
ever large  have  been  her  contributions  to 
the  world,  and  she  has  realized  one  basic 
fact  about  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals. 
This  basic  fact  Is  that  these  proposals  present 
a  plan  for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  nations  and  for  assigning  to  them 
sovereign  Importance  in  a  world  made  up  of 
many  nations.  In  Greece,  so  long  dedicated 
to  the  democratic  principles,  as  In  our  own 
United  States,  this  kind  of  international  co- 
operation, and  this  type  of  machinery  for 
setting  it  up  are  seen  as  great  steps  toward 
finding  a  practical  method  of  pronK)ting  true 
democracy  In  the  modern  world. 

Upen  v^hat  does  Greece,  one  of  the  so- 
called  smaller  nations,  base  her  recognition 
of  these  basic  facts? 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  call  for  a 
general  assembly  to  be  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  dep.llng  with  economic  and 
social  and  humanitarian  problems  among 
nations.  They  call  for  a  security  council  to 
take  action  whenever  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  world  Is  threatened.  They  call  for  an 
international  court  of  Justice  to  hand  down 
recommendations  on  Justiciable  disputes. 
They  call  for  an  economic  and  social  council 
that,  operating  under  the  general  assembly, 
would  give  detailed  consideration  to  prob- 
lems coming  under  its  responsibilities,  in- 
cluding the  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.  What  role  will  the 
smaller  nations  play  in  this  set-up? 

In  the  first  place,  they  would  become 
members  of  the  organization  on  the  basis  of 
sovereign  TqxMility.  In  the  general  assembly 
their  representatives  would  have  en  equal 
voice  with  those  of  the  larger  states.  They 
would  occupy  6  nonpermanent  seats  on 
the  Security  Council,  giving  them  a  majority. 
All    members    of    the    organization    would 


have  equal  access  to  and  equal  standing  be- 
fore the  international  court  of  Justice.  All 
would  l>e  equally  eligible  to  election  as  1  of 
the  18  members  of  the  economic  and  social 
council. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  cltlsens 
believe  In  this  proposed  organization.  We 
believe  that  with  the  good  will  of  nations 
and  peoples  behind  it,  tlie  machinery  will 
work.  And  because  we  believe  tills,  we  look 
forward  with  eager  Interest  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  at  which  the  United  Na- 
tions will  come  together  to  draft  a  charter 
for  such  an  organization.  In  the  meantime, 
before  that  Conference,  and  even  while  it  to 
being  held,  and  perhaps  afterward,  we  ar* 
going  to  discuss  It  at  our  cluhs  and  orgaul- 
eatlons  and  In  our  homes. 

We  are  going  to  do  our  l>est  to  promote 
public  understanding  that  will  brin^  about 
enlightened  support  by  the  people  for  the 
kind  of  international  organization  best  fit- 
ted to  maintain  peace  and  security.  And  if 
tills  is  done,  all  the  sacrifices  we  have  made 
In  the  war  for  freedom,  the  great  courage  of 
nations  such  as  Greece,  who  have  known  the 
horror  and  suffering  of  this  global  war.  will 
not  have  been  in  vain.  They  will  have  bene- 
fited not  only  ua  today,  but  also  the  whole 
world  tomorrow. 
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EXTENSION  OP  KEM/JiKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NTW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  magazine,  America, 
for  March  31.  1945.  a  very  able  article  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CMahoney]  appears.  It  is  entitled 
"The  New  Federal  Insurance  Law."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 
as  follows : 

The  New  Federal  Insukakci  Law 
(By  Senator  Joseph  C.  OIIahonky) 

When  President  Roosevelt,  on  March  B.  put 
his  signature  to  the  insiorrJice  bill  which 
Congress  passed  on  February  27.  after  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  stubborn  legislative 
battles  In  recent  years,  he  not  only  ended 
a  determined  struggle  by  one  segment  of  the 
Insurance  Industry  to  divest  Congress  of  all 
power  over  the  business  but  he  also  opened 
the  door  for  State  legislatures  and  insurance 
executives  to  demonstrate  to  what  extent 
State  regulation  can  protect  the  public  In- 
terest ^  a  business  the  national  aspects  cf 
which  have  become  obvioiw  and  all-Impor- 
tant What  the  States  and  Inrurance  leader- 
ship do  in  readjusting  State  laws  aiid  tnsxjr- 
ance  practices  to  meet  the  facts  of  modera 
business  life  will  go  far  to  determine  to  what 
extent  we  may  look  for  the  reestablishment 
at  real  State  responsibility  In  our  economic 
life. 

Congrew  by  thU  act  has  reaanerted  two 
fundamental  and  traditional  principles  of 
American  political  and  economic  theory: 
The  first  is  that  economic  power,  like  politi- 
cal power,  proceeds  from  the  people  and 
should  be  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  theoi. 
The  second  Is  that  private  mcncpoly  cannot 
be  tolerated,  and  that  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  exerted  to  aUl 
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the  States  when  prirate  monopoly,  operating 
nationally,  thrfatena  local  economic  Inde- 
pendence. 

OFrosmoN  bt  MisMxrKzstin atioji 

The  position  of  those  of  u»  who  opposed 
the  attempt  of  a  part  of  the  Insurance  In- 
dtiatry  to  Induce  Congresa  to  repeal  the  anti- 
trust laws,  so  far  as  this  business  Is  con- 
cerned, was  flatctantly  misrepresented  from 
the  very  outset.  It  was  charged  that  w« 
really  sought  to  establish  Federal  regulation. 
We  were  accured  of  seeking  to  enable  th» 
Federal  Government  to  seize  the  assets  of  the 
Insurance  companies  for  purposes  of  Federal 
spending  or.  at  the  very  least,  of  trying  to 
take  over  the  Insurance  biisiness  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  All  this  waa  said  In 
complete  dlsrei;ard  of  the  Incontrovertible 
fict  that  the  Temporary  National  Economrto 
Committee,  which  In  1940  conducted  a  study 
of  life  Insurance,  specifically  recommended 
the  strengthening  of  State  regulation.  It 
was  said  in  total  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
the  T.  N.  E.  C.  l!:sued  a  warning  against  tha 
relaxation  of  State  regulation  In  these  words: 

"Tf  forthright  steps  are  not  taken  now  to 
plug  the  gaps  where  State  regulation  cannot 
do  an  effective  Job  and  to  prevent  relaxations 
of  regtilatory  standards  In  several  States  such 
as  have  occurred  In  the  pr^t  to  the  disadvan- 
tage cf  numerous  policyholders.  Stale  rcg\i:a- 
t'.on  may  eventually  decay  and  all-lncluslva 
Federal  control  will  be  required." 

The  act  cf  March  9.  In  complete  harmony 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C, 
declares  "that  the  continued  regulation  and 
taxation  by  the  several  States  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Insurance  Is  In  the  public  Interest."* 
It  grantj  a  moratorium  until  January  1.  1948, 
from  the  Fsderal  antitrust  laws,  but  declares 
that,  notwithstanding  the  moratorlunr.  tha 
Sherman  antitrust  law  shall  continue  to  b« 
applicable  to  any  agreement  or  act  of  boy. 
cott.  coercion,  or  Intimidation.  Thus  is  re- 
asserted, in  language  that  Is  Incapable  of 
being  ml£\inder stood,  the  purpose  cf  the  new 
Federal  law  to  reestablish  historic  principle 
by  strengthening  State  regulation  and  pro- 
hibttlrg  the  tyils  of  private  monopoly. 

To  the  Iruurnnoe  business  there  has  now 
.  been  extended  an  opportunity  to  perform  a 
ma^Ulcent  service  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
fundamental  American  economic  and  politi- 
cal principle.  No  business  Is  more  concerned 
with  the  mdlvidual  and  his  welfare  than  is 
Insurance.  It  has  been  the  shield  at  one 
time  or  another  of  most  American  families 
against  disaster,  it  has.  Indeed,  sustained 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  In  the  face  of 
death.  It  has  protected  the  hotischolder  In 
the  midst  of  dlsa-ster.  It  has  throughout 
most  of  its  long  history  been  geared  to  the 
Individual:  but  in  modern  times,  like  every 
other  business  and  industry,  it  has  been 
geared  to  the  organired  commerce  of  our  era. 
It  has  lost  much  cf  its  local  aspect  and  mors 
and  more  has  become  a  national  and  Inter- 
national business,  operating  in  a  sphere  In 
which  both  State  Knes  and  State  laws  havs 
little  significance.  The  savings  of  the  people, 
contributed  In  the  form  of  premiums  on 
tnstirance  policies,  have  flowed  from  all  over 
the  country  Into  fiscal  reservoirs  In  a  few 
eastern  centers  from  which  they  can  b«  re- 
distributed for  the  support  of  local  and  Uttls 
business  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Ths  big  Insurance  compmnles  of  New  York 
City  which  are  confronted  every  morning 
with  the  necessary  of  investing  mllllons  of 
dollars  of  the  people's  money  have  no  Inter- 
est In  btislness  loans  In  small  amounts,  be- 
catis*  It  Is  too  great  a  nuisance  to  serrlc* 
small  loans.  Only  big  business  has  had  tnj 
real  access  to  these  fimds. 

tsraraaMci  tavomo  nc  busikiss 
The  growth  of  big  business,  the  expansloa 
of  the  chain  stores,  the  Increasing  emphaata 
on  the  national  aspect  of  economic  aflalia, 
were  naturally  reflected  In  the  business  of 
icstirance.  particularly  flre  insiu-ance.  Great 
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Ings  against  the  Southeastern  Underwriters 
Asscciatlon  in  the  Federal  court  at  Atlanta. 
Oa.,  charging  monopolistic  combinations  la 
violation    of    the    antit-ust    laws.     The    de- 


fendants   resisted    the 
ground  that  Insurance 


garded  as  being  whollj    within  the  domain 


cf  State  law.    Seventy 


Supreme  Court  had  ruled  that  Insurance  Is 
a  local  business  and  Is  Qot  commerce.  This 
was  the  Issue  presented  In  the  Southeastern 
Underwriters  case  and.  when  the  court  at 
Atlanta  ruled  against  tie  Indictment  on  the 
ground  that  the  insurance  business  was  not 
commerce  and  therefore  not  within  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  antltn;st  laws,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Jxistlce  appeahd  the  matter  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  fire-insurance  grdups  then  ^sorted  to 
Congress  In  an  attem  ;t  to  sectire  a  law 
exempting  the  entire  ir^iirance  business  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  Suth  a  bill,  if  enacted, 
would  have  had  the  eflict  of  validating  the 
system  of  private  governiient  which  had  been 
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built  up  by  national  and  regional  organiza- 
tions to  control  and  direct  the  Industry.  It 
became  the  storm  center  of  a  legislative 
struggle,  the  Immediate  objective  of  which, 
on  the  part  of  the  Insurance  companies,  was 
to  get  a  law  passed  before  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
had  acted  on  the  Department  of  Justice  ap- 
peal. The  ultimate  cbjectlve  was  to  place 
the  national  and  regional  organizations  of  the 
business  beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  law. 

nreus.*.Ncx  n  cxjiiiiDCE 

The  effort  failed.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision was  handed  down  before  the  bill  was 
even  reported  to  the  Senate  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  held  that  insurance 
is  commerce  and  that  Federal  law  applies. 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  two  insurance  decisions  on  the 
same  day,  one  holding,  by  unanimous  vote, 
that  the  Federal  law  known  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  applies  to  Insurance,  and 
the  other.  In  the  Southeastern  Underwriters 
case,  holding  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3  that  Insiir- 
ance  Is  commerce  and,  therefore,  within  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws. 
How  the  Insurance  business  could  be  com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  Federal 
law  against  unfair  labor  practices  but  could 
nevertheless  be  held  not  to  be  commerce 
under  a  law  prohibiting  unfair  commercial 
practices  was  a  dilemma  which  the  three  dis- 
senting Justices  In  the  Southeastern  Under- 
writers case  tried  to  resolve  to  their  own 
satisfaction. 

From  the  moment  the  Cotirt  acted,  how- 
ever, the  exemption  bill  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  it  remained  to  be  decided  only  what 
form  of  legislation  Congress  would  enact  to 
meet  the  new  situation.  State  insurance  au- 
thorities, acting  through  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Commissioners,  Immedi- 
ately sought  a  compromise,  and  the  final 
result  was  the  act  of  March  9.  1945. 

This  law  represents  an  effort  to  preserve 
regtilatory  and  taxing  power  In  the  States 
while  clearly  rcccgalzing  the  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  over  the  interstate  and  Interna- 
tional phases  cf  the  business.  Althouch  the 
new  law  grants  a  moratorium  untl'.  January  1, 
1948,  from  the  antitrust  laws,  it  erpresfily 
declares  that  agreements  and  acts  of  boy- 
cott, intimidation,  or  coercion  are  unlawful 
notwithstanding  the  moratoriuai.  It  also 
reasserts  the  application  to  the  Insurance 
business  of  the  National  Labor  RMatlons  Act 
of  1935,  the  Fair  Labor-  Standards  Act  of 
1938  and  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920. 

The  new  law  amounts  to  an  invitation  to 
the  States  and  to  the  Insurance  industry  to 
work  out  In  good  faith  a  system  of  State 
regulation  in  the  public  Interest  which  shall 
bo  free  from  restrictive  monopolistic  prac- 
tices although  allowing  cooperative  effort 
among  Insurance  companies  that  may  be 
necessary  to  maintain  their  solvency,  and 
gives  them  3  years  in  which  to  do  a  care- 
ful Job.  It  is  an  invitation  accompanied 
by  a  warning  that  If  the  States  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  protecting  the  public  Interest,  the 
Congress  reserves  the  power  to  act. 

Nrw  LAWS   rOB  A   NTW  WORUt 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  Insurance  legisla- 
tion represenu  an  effort  to  adjtist  the  law. 
State  and  Federal,  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  modern  world.  It  is 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  In  this  business, 
as  in  every  other,  there  Is  a  local  interest 
and  a  national  interest,  an  individual  Inter- 
est and  a  corporate  Interest.  It  Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  ths  just  solution 
of  modern  economic  problems  must  take 
Into  consideration  the  righU  and  the  needs 
of  all  who  are  affected  by  the  modern  econ- 
omy. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  technological 
Improvement  of  otir  time,'  which  has  largely 
erased  geographical  boundaries  and  extended 
the  radius  within  which  business  may  be 
transacted,  should  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment of  private  understandings  and  agrea> 
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ments  to  regulate  business.  It  was  Inevitalda 
that  the.'^^e  understandings  and  agreements, 
though  working  to  the  advantage  of  those 
vho  initiated  them,  would  also  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  others  who  were  not  In- 
cluded. It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  Uiere- 
fore.  that  there  should  be  complaint  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  found  themselves  barred 
from  entering  a  particular  economic  activity 
because  of  these  private  understandines.  To 
put  it  In  another  way.  It  was  natural  and  in- 
evitable that  as  the  field  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  expanded,  by  reason  of  the 
Improvement  of  the  means  of  transportation 
and  commuiWcatlon,  a  system  of  private  gov- 
ernment should  grow  up  and  that  this 
would  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  more 
realistic  legislation  In  the  public  interest. 

What  has  happened  in  the  insurance  field 
has  happened  in  a  score  of  other  fields.  The 
same  problem  exists  throughout  cur  econ- 
omy. It  is  the  problem  of  adjusting  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Individual,  of  the 
Iccal  community  and  of  the  State  to  the 
broad  sweep  of  national  and  international 
economic  organization.  The  inconsistency 
of  the  position  In  which  the  managers  of  big 
busmefs  find  themselves  when,  although  es- 
tablishing their  own  natloiuU  and  interna- 
tional controls  over  commerce,  they  attempt 
to  deny  the  people  the  right  to  regulate  na- 
tional business  under  the  Constitution,  was 
never  better  illustrated  than  la  this  contro- 
versy. If  the  insurance  Industry  accepts  the 
new  Insurance  law  In  good  faith  as  It  was  en- 
acted by  Congrers,  It  may  very  well  be  that 
Insurance  will  set  the  pattern  upon  which 
the  free-enterprise  system  and  local  economic 
Independence  can  be  preserved  In  a  world 
which  has  apparently  been  headed  toward 
collectivism  and  central  power. 


MaJ.  Gen.  E.  B.  Grtgory,  Qaa.-tema$tsf 
General  of  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH  CAEOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday  March  16\  1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Christine  Sad- 
ler, published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
yesterday,  which  describes  the  work  be- 
ing performed  by  Maj.  Gen.  E.  B.  Greg- 
ory. Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army. 
In  supplying  the  needs  not  only  of  the 
military  forces  but  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  in  liberated  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OxmaAL  GbeuObt  Has  Htrcx  Task  Sin>PLTiiro 

Nezos  or  MnxiONS 

(By  Christine  Sadler) 

Civilians  who  think  they  have  food  wOTrtes 
might  like  to  know  what  MaJ.  Oen.  S.  B. 
Gregory,  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army,  is  up  against,  for  he's  the  man  behind 
those  "increasing  military  needs"  they  have 
been  reading  so  much  about. 

Nobody  Is  happier  about  a  military  victory 
than  General  Gregory  is,  but  every  new  batch 
of  prisoners  and  every  new  liberated  area 
mean  that  many  more  mouths  to  feed,  more 
clothing  and  more  shelter  to  be  provided. 


Already  he  had  food  and  other  supplies 
going  to  about  70  different  theaters  of  opera- 
tion scattered  aroimd  the  world,  and  now  he 
has  all  Europe  opening  up.  In  addition  to  new 
Pacific  Islands  almost  every  day. 

JOB  IS  OBOWINC  BIGOXB 

"There  were  wars  when  the  defeated  gen- 
eral handed  over  his  sword,  his  soldiers  all 
went  home,  and  everybody  stopped  worry- 
ing," he  said  yesterday,  "but  that  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  before  'the  wake  of  battle'  be- 
came such  an  important  phrase. " 

General  Gregory  doubts  that  Americans 
fully  appreciate  how  big  a  job  it  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  civilians  "In  the  wake  of  battle"  or 
are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  this  simple  phrase  bos  Increased  the 
number  of  f>ersous  eligible  for  military  sup- 
plies by  at  least  one-third. 

"And  we  think  the  percentage  Is  going 
higher."  he  warned.  "When  victory  In  Eu- 
rope comes  our  job  will  be  bigger — not  less. 
We  are  going  to  need  more  food,  more  cloth- 
ing, and  more  shoes  right  along.  It  would 
help  if  everyone  realized  that,  for  we  cannot 
auord  a  psychological  let-down  on  VE-day." 

Food  needs  of  the  Quartermaster's  Office 
may  ease  before  there  is  a  let-up  In  Its  de- 
mands for  textiles  and  shoes,  he  said,  adding 
that,  "of  course,  we  are  not  sure." 

SAIPAN    AN    EXAMPLE 

Typical  of  the  way  General  Gregory's  job 
continues  aft«r  victory  is  the  situation  on 
Salpan.  The  Army  is  now  feeding  there  a 
population  of  about  30,000  on  Salpan  be- 
cause It  Is  "In  the  wake     of  battle." 

"The  Inhabitants  of  these  islands  work 
for  us  and  gradually  stores  are  set  up,  but 
we  have  to  see  that  they  get  supplies.  Some- 
times we  have  a  vicious  circle  because  we 
want  work  done  and  that  takes  men  away 
from  the  fields  in  which  they  ccmld  be  grow- 
ing food. 

"The  Philippines  are  going  to  be  a  con- 
siderable supply  problem.  They  always  have 
had  to  Import  food,  althotigh  that  Is  not 
generally  remembered,"  he  said. 

Occupants  of  liberated  areas  do  not  receive 
full  military  food  quotas,  General  Gregory 
stressed,  and  prisoners  of  war  do  not  get  the 
Identical  food  supplied  to  American  soldiers. 

"We  watch  the  calorie  content,  but  we 
don't  feed  them  eteaks."  he  declared.  "For- 
tunately, Italians  and  Germans  prefer  a  lot 
of  grains  and  potatoes  in  their  diet.  There's 
plenty  of  wheat  In  this  country,  of  course, 
but  we  are  having  railroad  transportation 
problems. " 

MOVING   EVER   IfOBTHWARO 

Considerable  clothing  has  been  shipped  to 
Europe  for  "military  relief."  General  Gregory 
said,  from  stocks  accumulated  by  the  For- 
eign Bconomic  Administration  and  Treasury 
Procurement.  Also,  Army  clothing  and  shoes 
are  salvaged  and  reused  for  prisoners  and 
wake-of-battle  civilians. 

"Shoes  last  Just  practically  no  time  In 
the  Southwest  Pacific,"  he  moaned.  "If  the 
coral  dvist  doesn't  eat  them  up.  the  hu- 
midity and  heat  do — but  clothing  problems 
on  the  southern  Islands  have  not  been  as 
great  as  we  can  anticipate  farther  north." 

The  Quartermaster  General  has  a  globe 
In  his  office  and  points  out  latitudes  on  it 
to  persons  who  ask  why  heavy  uniforms 
are  needed  in  the  Pacific.  "You  can  see  that 
Tokyo  is  pretty  far  north  and  that  we  are 
moving  northward  all  the  time."  he  says. 

Vast  stores  of  Army  supplies  stocked  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Office  in  Australia  and 
on  nearby  Islands  are  now  being  moved  north 
as  the  scene  of  battle  shifts. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  ships  for  that,"  he  said, 
"and  we  are  sending  more  things  to  the 
Pacific  from  this  country  all  the  time.  Got 
to  have  them  there  when  more  of  the  boys 
arrive." 


Views  of  Hon.  Arthur  H.  Vaadeubers,  of 
IWifhiyan,  on  San  Ffancisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALUCE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
of  the  April  3d  edition  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  commenting  on  the  views  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  with  respect  to  the  impend- 
ing San  Francisco  Conference.  The  edi- 
torial is  so  analytical  that  I  think  it 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  appear  in 
the  Record  and  be  available  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAKING   JtTSnCI   EXPUCIT 

Senator  Vandenbekg,  It  Is  good  to  note,  is 
keeping  his  attention  focused  on  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Impending  San  Francisco  confer- 
ence. 

Peripheral  disputes  about  secondary  Is- 
sues are  bringing  almost  dally  alarms.  Shall 
Russia  and  the  United  States  have  one  vote 
or  three?  Shall  the  Lublin  Government  of 
Poland  be  Invited  or  will  Poland  be  left  out 
until  her  new  government  is  formed?  What 
secret  understandings  were  reached  at 
Yalta?  Is  Russia  taking  the  security  or- 
ganization as  seriously  as  we  should  like 
her  to  do? 

These  questions  are  natural,  and  they  are 
not  unimportant.  But  they  are  not  in  the 
major  question.  That  has  to  do  with  the 
aims  and  direction  of  the  whole  United  Na- 
tions organization.  It  is  to  the  aims  and 
direction  of  the  organization  that  Senator 
Vandenbesg  1b  making  his  contribution. 

Dumbarton  Oaks,  for  all  Its  excellent 
work,  left  out  of  its  published  proposals  cer- 
tain considerations  which  could  not  be  Ig- 
nored for  long.  Here  Is  a  scheme  for  an  in- 
ternational organization.  What  principles, 
what  Ideals,  shall  provide  Its  motivation? 
Peace,  yes.  But  peace  is  possible  only  if 
some  effective  general  rule  Is  set  up  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  seek  peace.  Power, 
yes.  But  power,  unless  applied  under  ac- 
cepted rules,  will  almost  certainly  degener- 
ate into  tyranny. 

Moreover,  whatever  the  present  genera- 
tion may  desire,  the  world  wUl  change.  Na- 
tions rise  and  fall.  International  arrange- 
ments wholly  suitable  today  may  prove  to 
be  a  strait  jacket  tomorrow.  To  adopt  a 
constitution  lor  the  world  without  malUng 
prior  provision  for  peaceftU  and  orderly  evo- 
lution Is  to  decree  that  necessary  change 
can  be  made  only  by  violent  means. 

Along  with  many  others.  Senator  Van- 
dxnbzbg  has  been  giving  his  major  attention 
to  these  basic  concerns.  He  has  seen  that 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  have  given. 
as  they  miist.  full  weight  to  the  present  con- 
centration of  military  might  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three,  or  perhaps  five  or  six,  great 
powers.  But  he  has  also  remembered  that 
those  who  possess  power  have  an  obligation 
to  Impose  restraints  on  themselves  lest  thev 
be  tempted  to  tyrannlae  over  the  weak  and 
defenseless. 
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No  on*  at  Dumbvton  Oalu.  of  county 
overlooked  thU  trutb.  The  difficulty  U  to 
And  »  way  to  formulate  It  and  then  bring 
about  Its  acceptance  by  the  present  stronf 
powers.  The  especial  difficulty,  of  couree.  la 
to  find  a  formula  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
Ruaala.  strongeet  of  the  land  power*  and, 
unfortunately,  the  on*  atlll  harboring  the 
greatest  suaplclona  of  her  present  allies,  aa 
so  many  recent  events  have  shown. 

The  Vandenbzrg  proposals  are  spcdfla 
amendments  to  the  charter  which  emerged 
irom  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  first  amendment 
he  would  make  discloses  the  nature  of  hia 
approach.  To  the  objectives  outlined  In  the 
charter — maintenance  of  peace,  development 
of  friendly  relations,  International  coopera- 
tion Ln  various  fields  and  affording  a  center 
where  nations  may  harmonize  their  action* 
to  achieve  these  ends — he  would  add  this  onei 

"To  establish  Justice  and  promote  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms." 

This  seems  Elmple  and  reasonable  enotigfa, 
tut  It  is  n  (ac:.  nevertheless,  that  tht  word 
"Justice"  Is  not  now  to  be  found  In  Dum- 
borton  Oaks.  Perhaps  It  was  not  an  Inten- 
tional omission.  But  perhaps,  also.  It  waa 
omitted  by  design.  For  the  special  concept  of 
Justice  upon  which  the  civU  structures  of 
western  Eiircpe  have  been  erected  Is  clearly 
not  the  same  conception  of  Justice  upon 
which  other  peoples  have  bxillt  their  struc- 
tures. It  Is  not  easy  to  discover  what  they 
have  In  common. 

Yet  we  should  not  forget  that  Riissla.  new 
as  her  Government  Is  and  revolutionary  aa 
It  alms  to  be.  still  has  as  Its  announced  aim 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
Dictatorial  aa  It  Is.  the  Russian  Government 
still  Insists  that  present  dictatorship  Is  but 
a  step  on  the  roed  to  ultimate  freedom  for 
the  individual.  Freedom  means  a  limitation 
on  the  powers  of  government.  Such  a  limita- 
tion implies  the  acceptance  of  the  rui*  of 
law.  with  courts  to  decide  whereir  Justice  Ilea. 
Let  us  not  Jump  too  qulcUy  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  common  denominator  can  t>e  foxind 
between  western  Justice  and  Russian  Justice. 

To  weave  the  concept  of  Justice  into  tha 
fabric  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
is  thus  the  first  aim  of  the  Vandenberg 
amendments.  The  second  follows  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  It  provides  a  means  by  which 
the  United  Nations  association  may  provld* 
an  escape  from  arrangements  already  mad* 
which  clearly  promote  injustice.  The  coun- 
cil. It  says  specifically,  may  investigate  con- 
ditions which  seem  imjust  and  make  recom- 
iucr.cl«tlons  for  changing  them.  This  Is.  in 
effect,  an  amendment  clatise  to  provide  ea- 
cape  from  the  possible  strait  Jacket  of  post- 
war mistakej.  It  Is  as  necessary  to  tha 
charter  as  a  whole  as  the  amending  clause  la 
to  our  own  Constitution. 

These  two  proposals  are  the  essence  of  tha 
first  clearly  defined  suggestions  for  meeting 
rome  of  the  possible  shortcomings  of  IXim- 
barton  Oaks.  They  are  so  succinctly  stated, 
they  are  put  forward  with  such  candor  and 
with  such  persu-slveness.  that  they  cannot 
be  Ignored. 

Senator  VAMSXKBzao  suggests  that  their 
adoption  or  the  adoption  of  amendments  ot 
similar  Import  will  have  great  influence  In 
the  United  States  Senate  rrhen  that  body 
comes  to  vote  on  the  charter.  The  suggaa- 
tton  is  a  reasonable  on*.  Beyond  a  dotibt. 
most  of  such  opposition  aa  may  develop  In 
the  Senate  to  the  United  Nations  association 
will  com*  from  th*  Republican  sld*.  8«nA- 
tor  VsjnxifBsao,  as  one  of  the  most  lnflu«n- 
tlal  spokeamen  for  that  aide,  has  been  high- 
minded  enough  to  Indlcat*  In  advane*  th* 
charge*  which  will  do  moct  to  leaacn  that  op- 
posiUon.   His  U  a  sUtcamanlike  attltud*. 


f*^      Full  Po«t-wcr  (mploTmeiit      "  «- 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TOT  SZSATZ  OP  TkE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  April  3  (| 
Friday,  Marc 


rgislative  day  of 
16),  1945 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Ii^.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  io  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  kecokd  an  Interview 
with  Mr.  Beardsley  FJuml  on  the  subject 
of  post-war  full  employment.  This  in- 
terview, by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Ross,  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Ljuis  Post-EHspatch 
of  March  19, 1945.  Ir  it  Mr.  Ruml  stated 
that  the  full-employment  bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  Bankins  and  Ciirrency 
Committee,  is  "one  of  the  most  encour- 
aging steps  taken  toward  the  solution 
of  the  full-employmert  problem." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Inter 
view  was  ordered  to 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

Men  and  Jobs  ArrER  hm  Wa« — BiARDSurr 
Rt'ML  Grvis  His  Views  on  How  To  Hav* 
Real  Post-war  PBosprarrr  Wpth  Full 
EMPtOTMXNT — No  Iaritt  Ribxs.  With 
Gradual  PtzxR  Tradk.  Improvkd  Fiscal 
PoLicT,  Including  Tlx  STRUcrtmi,  Frwxa 
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be  printed  in  the 


consl(  [ered 


(By  Charles 

New  York,  March  19 
In  the  American  pack 
getting  a  royal  flush, 
chances    of    getting    a 
that's    generally 
hand." 

Beardsley  Ruml,  auth|or 
go  tax  plan,  chairman 
Bank  of  New  York 
ber  of  the  research 
mittee    for    Economic 
man  of  the  business 
tlonal  Planning  Assocl^t 
the  Post-Dispatch 
prospyects  fcwr  fuU 
States  after  the  war. 

He  amplified :  We  hav^ 
There    Is    no    limit    to 
people  can  do  if  they 

Mr.  Ruml  should  kn^w 
ury  against  him.  he 
pair  of  deuces  when 
his  pay-as-you-go  plan 
straight  fliish. 


O.  Ross) 

.—'There  are  62  car  da 

and  four  chances  of 

'  rhere  are  many  more 

straight    flush — and 

a   pretty   good 


of  the  pay-as-you- 

the  Federal  Reserve 

treaiurer  of  Macy's,  mem- 

coiimlttee  of  the  Com- 

Development.    chalr- 

cpmmlttee  of  the  Na- 

ion,  was  talking  to 

corrt>spondent  about  the 

emplcyment  in  the  United 


PROBLXJKS   INTERLOCKED 


The  writer  asked  Mr. 


No.  1  problem  of  the  pwt-war  era 


"You  mean,"  he  said, 


a  full  deck  of  cards. 

what    the    American 

the  cards  wisely. 

With  the  Treas- 

no  better  than  a 

started  advocating 

He  finished  with  a 


play 


hid 

hi 


Ruml  to  discuss  the 


"the  No.  2  problem." 


"Stirely  It's  the  top  problem." 

"No;  the  first  problem  is  to  establish  world 
peace.  But  the  two  great  problems  ar* 
Interlocked.  It's  a  truism,  but  It  cannot  b* 
said  too  often,  that  tlie  best  contribution 
the  United  States  can 

of  the  world  Is  to  get  ^  high  level  of  pros- 
perity at  home." 

That  brought  up  thA  subject  of  foreign 
trade,  and  Ruml  referred  th*  writer  to  a 
memorandum  he  had  l^lped  to  prepare  for 
the  National  Planning  ^oclatlon.  In  thl* 
h*  had  recommended,  as  a  corollary  to  our 
fiscal  and  monetary  pc|tcy.  "a  definite,  de- 
clared policy  that  ther*  will  b*  no  Increaa* 
In  tariffs,  followed  by  a  gradual  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  freer  trade  [as  higher  levels  of 
employment  arc  reache<^." 

"And  foreign  trade,"  ht  added  to  the  inter- 
viewer, "means  foreign  tfad*.    It  means  buy- 


ing as  well  as  selling,  and  over  the  years  la 
about  th*  same  amount. 

"International  trad*  wUl  Improv*  th* 
standard  of  living  In  the  United  States  by 
making  It  possible  for  us  to  have  things  that 
other  peoples  can  make  either  of  better  qual- 
ity or  design,  or  at  lower  prices,  than  we  can 
make  them  for  ourselves,  in  exchange  for  our 
sending  them  the  things  we  can  make  better 
than  they  can.'* 

ON  THE  FISCAL  POIJCT 

RtunI  lays  stress  on  the  Imperative  nec8*« 
slty  for  an  appropriate  fiscal  jvDllcy  if  we  ar* 
to  reach  the  goal  of  continued  high  produc- 
tion and  high  employment. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "we  can't  do  the  Job 
with  fiscal  policy  alone,  but  a  wrong  fiscal 
policy  will  make  it  difficult  If  not  imposslbl* 
for  us  to  utilize  our  human  resources. 

"We  have  done  three  very  bad  things. 
Plrst,  we  have  raised  tax  rates  against  a  fall- 
ing national  Income;  thereby  we  have  drained 
off  purchasing  power  that  might  have  sus- 
tained employment.  Second,  there  has  been 
Inadequate  planning  of  expenditures  for  pub- 
lic works  and  conservation;  we  have  never  had 
a  proper  criterion  of  what  should  be  don*  In 
this  field.  Third,  we  have  set  up  our  social- 
security  program  on  a  deflationary  basis  by 
attempting  to  build  reserves  in  a  time  of  un- 
employment. It  U  a  fantastic  thing  that 
our  unemployment  insurance  funds  have 
tended  to  create  the  very  unemployment  they 
were  designed  to  relieve. 

"There  Is  enormous  strength  In  the  Amer- 
ican culture — In  Its  Intelligence,  energy. 
Imagination,  competitive  spirit,  desire  to  Im- 
prove the  standard  of  living.  And  It  should 
be  remembered  that  .much  of  our  activity 
bears  no  relation  to  the  mere  desire  to  make 
money.  Men  work  to  make  a  better  showing 
from  year  to  year.  They  work  to  gain  honors. 
The  spirit  which  you  see  expressed  In  th* 
rivalries  betv;cen  cities,  as  between  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  is  wholesome.  The  football 
spirit,  not  greed  animates  a  lot  of  what  we  do. 

"I  feel  that  if  we  can  correct  our  terrible 
mistakes  In  fiscal  policy  and  give  the  people 
the  normal  opportunities  that  Americans  will 
seize  If  they  have  the  chance  we  can  take  a 
long  breath  and  see  what  happens.  The  cor- 
rection of  these  errors  would  be  the  greatest 
antidote  to  regimentation. 

"We  were  told  in  1940  that  we  had  to 
choose  between  guns  and  butter  in  order  to 
equip  a  two-hemisphere  army;  today  we  hav* 
a  standard  of  living  slightly  higher  than  It 
was  In  1940,  and  we  are  putting  883.0C0,- 
000,000  Into  war  goods.  That  is  called  th* 
miracle  of  production. 

"I  venture  to  say  there  are  some  mor* 
mlracies  ahead  of  us  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fleld.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sheer 
necessity  of  creating  and  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  employment  In  order  to  maintain 
our  democratic  institutions  will  force  th* 
'miracles'  to  come." 

What  steps  should  be  taken,  Ruml  was 
asked,  to  correct  the  fiscal  errors  Into  which 
we  had  fallen?    He  named  three: 

"Plrst.  We  should  set  our  tax-rate  struo- 
ture,  regardless  of  where  the  burden  Is  dis- 
tributed, so  that  the  Budget  at  high  employ- 
ment win  be  balanced  at  high  employment. 
This  policy  will  be  automatically  deficit- 
creating  with  underemployment,  and  surplus- 
creating  with  overemplo]rment. 

"Second.  We  should  plan  and  organize  our 
public  works  and  conservation  programs  to 
stabilize  the  construction  indtistry  at  a  high 
level  of  activity,  between  flft**n  and  elght««n 
billion  dollars  annually. 

"Third.  We  must  tak*  th*  deflation  out  ot 
soclAl  sscurlty.  Broadly  spsaklng.  thU  meana 
that  w*  should  flnane*  th*  old-age  security 
program  so  that  Income  and  expendltur* 
about  balance  currently;  and  we  should  set 
th*   rates   on   tinemployment  insurance   *o 
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that  Income  balances  outgo  at  high  employ- 
ment." 

These  three  meastires.  he  said,  would  be 
"automatic  stabilizers"  of  the  economy  and 
would  be  consistent  with  Senator  James  E. 
MuRRAT's  pending  full -employment  bill, 
which  proposes  that  whenever  the  prospec- 
tive "gross  national  product"  falls  below  the 
amount  needed  for  full  employment  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  fill  the  gap. 

ON  THE   MURRAY  BILL 

Describing  the  basic  policy  and  substance 
of  the  Murray  bill  as  sound,  Ruml  said  be 
regarded  its  Introduction  as  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  steps  that  had  t)een  taken  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  f\ill  employment 
problem. 

"Nolxxly,"  he  said,  "expects  the  bill  to  be 
passed  in  its  present  form,  but,  even  If  It 
should  be  modified  In  every  paragraph.  It 
win  have  served  the  Important  purpose  of 
focusing  dl.'scusslon ." 

Ruml  had  praise  also  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post-War  Planning,  under  Repre- 
sentative WnxiAM  M.  CoLMEX,  of  Mississippi, 
which  he  said  had  shown  "aggressive  and 
competent  leadership,"  and  he  felt  that  some 
good  work  had  been  done  on  war-contract 
termination.  Public-works  planning,  he  said, 
had  lagged. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  now,"  he  said,  "that 
the  e.xecutlve  branch  of  the  Government  is 
operating  aggressively  In  the  field  of  post- 
war planning.  It  seems  to  fear  that  any  such 
planning  now  will  detract  from  the  war  effort. 
A  certain  amount  of  work  waa  being  done 
last  fall,  but  this  was  dropped  when  the  war 
took  a  sudden — and  happily  short — bad  turn. 

"I  think  the  suspicion  is  Justified  that  the 
executive  branch  may  be  deliberately  throw- 
ing the  ball  to  Congress,  so  that  Congress  will 
see  how  dlfiQcult  the  Job  Is  and  how  essential 
It  Is  that  appropriate  action  come  also  from 
the  executive  branch  If  there  Is  going  to  be 
an  over-all  attack  on  the  post-war  prosperity 
problem.  It  may  be,  In  other  words,  that 
the  administration  is  trying  to  Impress  on 
Congress  the  need  for  teamwork," 

THE   «0,000,000   COAL 

What  of  the  60,000.000-Job  goal  set  by  the 
President  and  Secretary  Wallace? 

"The  60.000,000  figure,"  Ruml  replied, 
"should  not  be  made  a  football  of  politics. 
You  wUl  recall  that  the  President  spoke  of 
the  provision  of  'close  to  60.000,000  Jobe  In 
the  post-war  period.'  If  we  have  two  and 
one-half  million  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  after  the  war,  these  certainly 
will  be  in  productive  Jobs.  Then,  too,  you 
must  remember  that  we  must  always  have 
more  Jobs  than  we  have  people  at  work, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  will  always  h« 
some  Jobs  not  yet  filled  and  many  Jol)s  wlU 
be  part-time  and  seasonal  Jobs. 

"Consequently,  I  see  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  President's  statement  and  the  fig- 
ure centering  around  55,000,000  civilian  Jobs 
which  has  been  used  by  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development,  and  others.  Plfty-flve 
mllUoh  Is  as  good  a  figure  as  I  know  of. 

"Our  40-hour  average  week  I  take  as  an 
opportune  figure.  If  you  go  much  below  that, 
you  are  freezing  unemployment  Into  th* 
workweek,  or  else  you  are  creating  a  situa- 
tion where  people  will  take  more  than  one  Job. 
On  the  arithmetic  of  the  situation  at  present 
price  levels.  It's  simply  65  million  people 
work'.ng  40  hours  a  week  and  producing  9140,- 
000  000  000. 

"If  you  take  1100.000.000,000.  or  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  billion,  you  have  to  alter  the 
points  of  your  triangle;  you  must  then  accept 
mass  unemployment,  a  workweek  of  less  than 
40  hours,  or  a  lower  price  level  than  we  have 
today.  Some  people  would  say  It  Is  more  con- 
servative to  Uke  $120  000.000,000  than  one 
hvmdred  and  forty  bl'ion,  but  from  my  point 


of  view  the  conservative  thing  la  to  take  on* 

hundred  and  forty  billion. 

"A  $140,000,000,000  national  Income  means, 
of  course,  a  higher  standard  of  living  than 
we  have  ever  had  In  this  country.  It  means 
a  Chang*  of  between  40  and  60  percent,  a 
historic  change  of  extreme  character,  one 
that  represents  qualitatively  a  new  kind  of 
American  life." 

ABOUT  THE  TAX  STRUCTUE« 

How  did  he  think  the  tax  structure  should 
be  changed? 

For  one  thing,  Ruml  replied,  the  corpora- 
tion Income  tax  should  be  abolished  and  a 
small  franchise  tax  of  6  percent  substituted, 
this  leyy  representing  the  value  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  corporate  form. 

"One  main  reason  for  doing  away  with  the 
corporation  Income  tax,"  Ruml  said,  "Is  that, 
once  it  settles  down.  It  tends  to  raise  the 
cost  of  goods  and  services  and  to  keep  wages 
lower  than  they  might  otherwise  be.  You 
will,  of  course,  get  higher  earnings  per  share, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  benefits  will  go  in  lower 
prices  and  higher  wages. 

"Then,  too,  the  taxation  of  corporate  prof- 
its prior  to  distribution  Imposes  double  taxa- 
tion on  dividend  income.  Millions  of  small 
stockholders  are  the  victims  of  this  Inequity. 
The  earnings  are  first  taxed  In  the  hands  of 
the  corporation  at  full,  identical  rates  for  all 
stockholders,  and  then  that  portion  of  the 
earnings  distributed  as  dividends.^  stock- 
holders is  taxed  again,  but  only  in  the  latter 
case  at  progressive  rates. 

"The  need  is  for  revision  that  would  elimi- 
nate the  corporation  tax  as  a  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  that  would  tax  the 
shareholder  only  once  on  the  earnings  at- 
tributable to  him,  and  that  would  encourage 
rather  than  inhibit  the  distribution  of  earn- 
ings as  dividends." 

This  and  other  recommendations  as  to 
taxes  are  set  out  in  Ruml's  study,  in  collabo- 
ration with  H.  C.  Sonne,  made  for  the  Na- 
tional Plaiuiing  Association.  No.  2  is  that 
the  principal  source  of  Federal  revenue 
should  be  the  progressive  Individual  income 
tax.  He  believes  that,  at  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  employment,  we  can  cut  out 
the  corporation  income  tax  and  most  of  the 
excise  taxes,  and  avoid  a  general  sales  tax, 
and  stiU  reduce  the  individual  Income  tax 
by  30  percent  over -all.  This  calcvJatlon  Is 
predicated  on  an  elghteen-mllllon-dollar 
post-war  Federal  budget. 

Further  recommeiidatlons  call  for  avoid- 
ance of  the  general  sales  tax  because  It  is 
deflationary  and  therefore  harmful  In  periods 
of  low  consumer  spending:  for  retention  of 
the  excise  taxes  on  tobacco,  liquors,  and 
perhaps  on  gasoline  to  yield  some  three  bil- 
lion dollars,  and  for  revision  of  the  social 
security  program.  "The  old-age  insurance 
program  should  be  neither  inflationary  nor 
deflationary,  •  •  •  The  unemployment 
insurance  program  should  be  compensatory, 
building  reserves  in  periods  of  excess  em- 
ployment, building  purchasing  power  In  pe- 
riods of  unemployment." 

The  tax  reduction  that  Ruml  advocates 
cannot,  he  emphasizes,  be  put  into  effect 
abruptly  after  the  war.  This  is  because  re- 
conversion and  the  readjustment  of  popu- 
lation will  not  then  be  sufflclently  complete 
for  anyt)ody  to  say  with  assurance  that  we 
have  at  that  time  a  potential  Income  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  billion  dollars. 

"You  have  to  wait."  he  said.  "tintU  recon- 
version has  been  subrtantlally  completed. 
But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  excess-profits  Ux 
cannot  be  eliminated  at  once  after  the  end 
of  both  wars  and  why  at  that  time  the  nor- 
mal tax  on  corporations  cannot  be  reduced 
to  10  percent  and  the  surtax  to  8  percent. 
The  next  step  would  be  to  tak*  off  the  8  per- 
cent and  the  next  after  that  to  take  off  the  16 
percent  or  treat  it  (as  In  Great  Britain)  as 
»  credit  to  the  Indlvldtial  on  his  normal  tax." 


OOVIKNMXNTAL  CONTROL* 

What  Of  governmental  controls  over  th* 
national  economy? 

"Our  American  competitive  way  will  giv* 
us  the  best  resulu."  Ruml  replied.  "The  le** 
Interference  by  the  Central  Government  th* 
better.  But  some  controls  there  must  be— 
controls  to  prevent  objectionable  monopolies, 
to  give  reasonable  equality  of  opportunity  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  population,  prob- 
ably to  make  technical  knowledge  and  capital 
more  readily  available  to  small  business. 
But  all  these  things  can  be  done  without  ob- 
jectionable Government  Interference  and 
supervision." 


Jewish  Participatioii  WHfa  Allied  Fifhtinf 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  HART 

or  CONKJBCTIC  V  T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  article  written 
by  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luck,  a  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, concerning  the  participation  by 
Palestine  Jews  In  fighting  with  the  AlHed 
forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Palestinians  Fight  To  Settle  Blooot  Scorr* 
With  "Krauts,"  Mrs.  Luce  Finds  on  BRmsR 
Front 

(By  Clark  Booths  Luce) 

With  British  Eighth  Army,  Italy,  April 
8. — On  the  British  front  I  visited  the  Pales- 
tine brigade  commanded  by  Brig.  Ernest  P. 
Benjamin.  The  brigade  is  on  a  small  sector 
of  the  Italian  ruined  country.  Its  members, 
who  fight  for  the  first  time  in  this  war  un- 
der their  own  flag,  are  all  Palestinians, 
though  many  of  them  were  once  refugee* 
from  the  hinterlands.  Their  senior  oflloers 
are  all  British  professional  soldiers  of  Jewish 
blood. 

The  formation  of  the  brigade  was  an- 
nounced last  September  30.  On  November  1 
It  sailed  for  Italy.  It  had  been  In  the  line 
only  a  matter  of  days  when  I  went  to  see 
it.  Many  British  officers  with  whom  I  talked 
before  and  after  that  visit  said  there  was  no 
more  grim  and  determined  unit  on  the  whole 
Italian  front. 

After  all.  many  of  them  have  some  very 
bloody  personal  scores  to  settle  with  th* 
Krauts.  I  certainly  have  never  seen  men  mor* 
eager  to  do  so.  or  so  fiercely  glad  that  when 
their  hour  to  strike  comes  they  will  be  flRht- 
Ing  as  every  freeman  has  a  right  to  fight, 
armed  like  the  enemy  and  fighting  under 
his  own  flag  for  a  homeland  where  his  wife 
and  children  ar*. 

I  talked  to  a  young  Jewish  "noocom." 
Bgt.  Channan  Levi,  of  Tel  Aviv.  He  was 
0  feet  tall,  bad  blue  eyes  and  blond  hair 
and  had  been  born  in  Berlin.  His  English 
was  very  poor.  I  tried  a  few  words  In  Ger- 
man, and  he  said  very  quietly, 

"I  talk  Hebrew  or  English  now.  I  forgot 
my  German  when  I  was  driven  from  my  home 
In  1939.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  it  agr  n  ex- 
cept to  the  German  prisoners  we  take.     I 
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will  never  go  back  to  Germany  except  with 
thu  army.  When  we  have  won  I  shall  re- 
turn to  Palestine  and  to  my  farm. 

'The  Jews  in  Palestine  are  good  farmen. 
We  shall  prove  here  that  we  are  good  flghters." 

A  few  of  the  men  I  talked  to  at  bngad« 
headquarters  were  unhappy  about  only  on* 
thing — that  political  pressure  had  ao  long 
prevented  the  formation  of  overseas  Palestine 
forcm.  They  wish  that  their  Jewish  mili- 
tary history  had  not  begun  so  late  in  this 
war.  They  felt  that  If  political  action  had 
been  taken  long  ago  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Indeed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Palestine  could  easily  have  put,  not 
a  brigade,  but  divisions  into  the  battla 
against  Germany.  They  know,  as  well  as  In- 
formed Jewi^ih  opinion  on  the  American  front 
knows,  what  occasioned  this  long  delay  la 
calling  Jewry  to  arms. 

They  point  with  considerable  pride  to  the 
part  that  Jewish  imlts  have  played  in  British 
forces  all  through  the  bad  days  of  the  north 
African  campaign.  There  has  been  no  con- 
•crlptlon  m  Palestine.  Nevertheless,  since 
1039  Palestinians  and  refugee  Jews  coming 
Into  Palestine  volunteered  In  many  numbers 
to  Join  the  British  forces. 

For  the  Yishuv  la  not  only  a  worker,  a 
trader,  a  farmer  under  his  own  flag  In  bis 
own  home,  but  be  la  and  must  be  a  fighter 
when  his  country  calls  and  his  people  are 
threatened,  as  they  have  been  so  mercilessly 
by  Hitler  for  years. 

I  was  told  that  upward  of  50,000  Palefltlna 
Jewj,  men-  and  women,  so  far  have  volun- 
tarily enlisted  for  armed  service  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  women'g 
auxiliary  services. 

If  an  American  volunteer  army  had  been 
raised  in  prop>ortlon  to  the  population  of 
Palestine,  the  United  States  of  America  would 
have  a  volunteer  army  of  about  12X00,000. 
Since  the  war  began,  Palestine  units  with  the 
British  Eighth  Army  have  seen  service  La 
France,  Libya,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Iraq. 

In  Palestine  brigade  headquarters,  as  in  all 
headquarters  everywhere  in  this  war.  you 
can  hear  many  stories  of  heroism  in  battle. 
Here  they  tell  of  Jewish  commando  units  se- 
lected by  British  oaccrs  In  the  Mediterranean 
battles  for  particularly  dangerous  Jobs  be- 
cause the  volunteers  were  all  men  whose  fam- 
ilies had  suffered  horribly  at  the  hands  of 
Adolf's  hordes.  And  there  are  yams  of  falr- 
haired,  blue-eyed  Jewish  boys  who  look  m<n-« 
like  Aryans  than  you  or  I  do,  picked  for  cer- 
Uln  missions  behind  the  enemy  lines,  who 
either  returned  successfully  or  died  fighting 
because  they  knew  what  It  meant  for  an 
armed  Jew  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 

NOT  TOLo  strccEssnnxT 
T^.e  story  of  the  Jewish  part  In  the  war 
•ffort  in  the  Near  East  is  one  which  they  feel 
has  never  been  successfully  told.  They  hope 
the  record  of  this  brigade  in  battle  will  draw 
•ome  attention  to  that  story. 

What  are  these  Jews  fighting  for.  Re- 
venge? Yes:  but  also,  like  Poles,  for  free- 
dom of  their  homeland  and  the  liberation  of 
an  ancient  people— the  right  to  work  in  peace 
in  shop  or  field.  That's  what  Sgt.  Channan 
Levi,  of  Tel  Aviv — once  Hans  Levi,  of  Berlin- 
Is  fighting  for  anyway. 

I  did  not  talk  to  Sergeant  Levi  about  how 
he  thinks  the  other  Hans  Levis  of  the  world 
wtjuld  like  Madagascar  or  Eritrea,  or  Brltlah 
Guiana,  or  San  Domingo  for  a  homeland  If 
the  white-paper  policy  should  remain  In 
force  in  Paleitlne.  I  did  not  ask  him  for 
two  reasons: 

1  His  primary  task  U  to  kill  Nazis,  and  ha 
la  In  no  mood  to  be  distracted,  a.  I  think 
I  know  how  he  might  answer,  anyway. 

-I  have  t>een  part  of  the  great  miracle  of 
the  rebirth  of  Palestine.  I  have  been  among 
those  who  have  made  the  desert  bear  fruit, 
and  ths  swamp  ylsld  a  rich  harvest,  who 
have  blasted  rocks  and  crushed  them  to 
make  roads  to  ancient,  forgotten  soil  of  th« 
frontier,  who  havs  worked  to  make  ths  soil 


of  the  valley  of  Jordaii  free  of  ths  Dead  Sea 
salt  so  It  would  bloomi  who  have  built  uni- 
versities and  schools  ind  there  worshipped 
the  God  of  the  Jews  who  gave  us  this  task 
to  do  in  the  land  than  He  promised  us:  our 
home.  Talk  of  no  otner  yoiing  Hans  Levis 
of  Europe  now." 


The  Hoaslnf  Situation  in  Washington 

*— 
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Mr.  CAPPER 
time  ago  I  introduce^ 
under  consideration 
mittee  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia, 
known  as  S.  610 

In  the  April  1, 1945 
Ington  Post  there 
by  Merlo  J.  Pusey 
"N.  I.  C.  B.  digest  clahfles 
housing    issues    for 
commend  the  entire 
unanimous  consent 
more    important 
article  be  reprinted 
doing  so  I  particula  ly 
to  Mr.  Pusey's  comment 
in  which  he  says: 


eas 


Substance  of  this 
Industrial  Conference 
to  the  desirability  of 
gested    by   the   National 
Planning   Commission 
aUowance  for  both 
ing. 


egislative  day  of 
16).  1945 
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relative  to  S.  610, 


rebort  by  the  National 
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acting  the  bill  sug- 

Capital    Park    and 

which   makes   ample 

prl^^te  and  public  hous- 


There  being  no  obj  !ction,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  wiTe  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori  i.  as  follows : 

N.  I.  C.  B.  Digest  CLAiwaa  Pttblic-Prtvats 
Housing  Isstrrs  rfca  Washington 
(By  Merlo  .'.  Pusey) 
Washington's  struggle  (  against  slums  long 
ago  settled  down  to  a  <  .uestlon  of  ways  and 
means.  Almost  every  jne  now  accepts  the 
thesis  that  wretched  housing  which  breeds 
disease,  crime,  and  Juveiile  delinquency  must 
go.  The  sharp  controve  rsy  of  recent  months 
has  been  concerned  almost  solely  with  ques- 
tions of  how  we  should  attack  the  problem. 
Shall  a  large  share  of  tlie  transformation  bs' 
assigned  to  National  (apital  Housing  Au- 
thority or  shall  the  Joli  of  rebuilding  slum 
areas  be  entrusted  cntiiely  to  private  enter- 
prise? 

Private  builders  are  v  gorously  bidding  for 
this  work  for  the  first  time.  N.  C.  H.  A  , 
naturally,  is  eager  to  ontlnue  Its  own  ac- 
tlvlUes.  Consequently,  t  tie  city  has  witnessed 
a  sharp  clash  of  Interests. 

Last  year  Senator  Buttons  subcommittee 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  uncover  the 
facts.  It  succeeded  in  g'ttlng  to  the  bottom 
of  the  controversy,  but  not  In  siirmountlng 
It.  Burled  under  a  seemingly  endless  flow 
of  contradictory  testlmc  ny.  and  volumes  of 
censure  and  praise  for  I  .  C.  H.  A.  as  weU  as 
plans  offered  by  the  Hoifce  Builders  Associa- 
tion, the  busy  Senatori  became  more  and 
more  bewUdered. 

Further  progress  seened  to  depend  upon 
Tmscrambllng  this  testliiony  and  giving  it 
proper  weight.  The  Birton  subcommittee 
had  neither  time  nor  proper  faculties.     6o 


ths  National  industrial  Conference  Board 
was  employed,  with  the  aid  of  Eugene  Meyer, 
publisher  of  the  Post,  to  examine  the  volu- 
minous testimony  and  prepare  a  digest  that 
would  aid  the  public,  as  well  as  the  commit- 
tee. In  understanding  the  Issue. 

80MX  DISAPPOINTMINT  DtTE  TO  CONGX2SSIONAI. 
ACTION 

That  digest  Is  now  at  hand.  It  will  enabls 
any  citizen  willing  to  spend  a  few  hours  on 
this  vital  subject  to  Inform  himself  as  to  ar- 
gumenU  of  N.  C.  H.  A.  and  the  home  builders, 
relative  costs  of  private  and  public  construc- 
tion, rents  charged,  and  different  types  of 
subsidies  granted  and  requested.  N.  I.  C.  B. 
has  done  a  good  piece  of  work  in  summarizing 
the  pros  and  cons. 

It  should  be  stated  at  once,  however,  that 
the  N.  I.  C.  B.  has  not  solved  the  problem. 
That  was  not  its  purpose.  The  Board  was 
asked  only  to  find  the  facts.  Even  In  this 
limited  field  it  has  left  many  questions  un- 
answered. The  chief  value  of  its  study  is 
that  't  reduces  the  claims,  allegations,  and 
charts  of  contending  groups  to  more  manage- 
able form. 

The  report  throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
reasons  for  N.  C.  H.  A. 'a  limited  accomplish- 
ments. That  Is  Important,  for  one  of  the 
chief  accusations  against  N.  C.  H.  A.  is  that 
It  has  failed  to  clear  the  slums  after  mors 
than  9  years  of  effort.  Under  title  I  of  its  act. 
N.  C.  H.  A.  provided  only  112  housing  units  In 
5  small  projects,  although  a  number  of  cleared 
alleys  were  developed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses and  still  others  were  sold  after  being 
cleared.  The  reason  for  this  meager  accom- 
plishment Is  not  obscure.  Congress  provided 
N.  C.  H.  A.  with  only  $865,000  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  1938  it  authorized  slum  reclamation 
loans  to  N.  C.  H.  A.  of  $1,000,000  a  year  for  5 
years. 

N.  C.  H.  A.  repeatedly  sought  funds  under 
this  authorization,  but  no  appropriation  was 
made.  Three  years  ago,  moreover.  N.  C.  H.  A. 
was  deprived  of  even  the  receipts  from  ths 
initial  investment  in  slum  clearance.  Con- 
gress forced  It  to  turn  Its  revenues  of  mors 
than  $54,000  Into  the  Treasury  and  allowed  it 
a  wholly  inadequate  $12,000  to  manage  Its 
title  I  properties. 

This  experiment  In  slum  clearance  has 
been  a  disappointment  largely,  if  not  solely, 
because  Congress  strangled  It,  With  such 
meager  funds  N.  C.  H.  A.  could  do  no  mors 
than  demonstrate  on  a  small  scale  what 
would  be  possible  with  sufficient  working 
capiui. 

This  strangling  of  the  slum-clearance  pro- 
gram Is  particularly  tragic  because  N.  C. 
H.  A.  was  attempting  to  carry  out  this  worle 
on  a  self -liquidating  basis.  Representa- 
tives of  H.  B.  A.  assert  that  the  tlUe  X 
projects  are  far  from  being  self-liquidating. 
N.  C.  H.  A.  refutes  their  charges  and  ths 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  re- 
port gives  us  no  conclusive  answer  as  to 
who  Is  right.  The  one  definite  fact  that 
stands  out  is  that  a  hopeful  approach  to 
transformation  of  the  slums  has  been 
thwarted  by  lack  of  funds  and  crippling 
legislation. 

RELATIVE  COSTS  STUDY  SEEMS  TO  LE.\D  NOWHKM 

N.  C.  H.  A.'s  accomplishments  under  title 
n  have  been  much  more  substantial  It 
has  built  2.432  dwelling  units  in  eight  proj- 
ects, eliminating  slums  In  13  squares.  In 
this  program,  however  chief  emphasis  was 
upon  construction  of  low-rental  housing  with 
Federal  subsidies  rather  than  elimination  of 
slums.  Washington's  worst  slums  could  not 
be  touched  because  U.  8.  H.  A.  would  not 
permit  loans  to  be  made  for  housing  on 
property  costing  more  than  $1.50  per  souars 
foot.  ^ 

N.  C.  H.  A  Is  now  using  less  than  half  ths 
subsidy  available  on  these  projects,  thanks 
to  wartime  wages  for  low-Income  famUles 
and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  authority 
to  keep  subsidies  at  a  minimum  consistent 
with  adequate  housing.    Even  so  Congress  is 
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not  likely  to  be  as  lavish  with  subsidies  for 
public  housing  In  the  future  as  In  the  lata 
thirties.  Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  have 
large-scale  redevolpment  of  slums,  projects 
will  have  to  be  more  nearly  self-llquldatlng 
th<in  contemplated  by  the  old  U.  S.  H.  A. 
when  It  lent  funds  for  title  II  projects  In 
Washington  and  elsewhere. 

The  N.  C.  H.  A.  record,  as  revealed  In  this 
report.  Indicates  a  major  attack  upon  slums 
could  be  made  through  that  agency  or 
through  N.  C.  H.  A.  and  private  enterprise 
working  in  their  respective  fields  at  ths 
same  time.  But  neither  N.  C.  H.  A.  nor  any 
other  organization  could  have  made  an  Im- 
pressive showing  on  the  pittance  granted 
under  title  I, 

Much  space  Is  given  in  this  survey,  as  In 
the  Burton  hearings,  to  the  relative  cost  of 
public  and  private  bousing.  But  the  data 
a-ssembled  seems  to  lead  nowhere.  Compari- 
son of  certain  projects  Indicates  publlo 
housing  costs  more  than  private.  Perhaps 
the  higher  cost  of  public  housing  can  be 
accepted  as  a  generality.  But  the  N.  I.  C.  B. 
report  points  out  there  Is  often  much  vari- 
ation m  the  costs  of  closely  similar  projects. 
And  projects  developed  by  N.  C.  H.  A.  and 
various  private  builders  are  sharply  dissim- 
Uar. 

To  summarize,  the  N.  I.  C.  B.  survey 
throws  emphasis  on  the  possibilities  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  operating  In  slum  clearance. 
That  seems  wholly  appropriate,  for  the  need 
for  a  broader  approach  than  can  be  provided 
through  public  housing  Is  evident.  But  it 
would  be  a  gross  distortion  of  evidence  to  say 
that  it  warrants  abolition  of  N.  C.  H.  A.  and 
abandonment  of  aU  effort  toward  public 
housing. 

The  social  approach  to  housing  cannot  be 
abandoned  without  serious  community  loss. 
Public  housing  has  already  done  much  to 
Uft  housing  standards.  Its  Influence  will  be 
needed,  especially  In  the  post-war  period. 
If  extensive  slum  clearance  Is  to  be  under- 
taken. Even  if  It  were  only  a  matter  of 
demonstrating  which  method  of  reclaiming 
slum  areas  Is  the  least  exp>enslve  and  most 
satisfactory  In  the  end,  the  argument  for 
continuation  of  pubUc  housing  would  tM 
strong. 

Substance  of  this  report,  therefore,  seems 
to  me  to  point  to  the  deslrabUlty  of  enacting 
the  bill  suggested  by  the  National  Capital 
Park  and  Planning  Commlslson  which  makes 
ample  allowance  for  both  private  and  public 
housing  In  areas  where  families  are  living 
In  hovels  fit  only  for  animals. 


The  Yalta  Voting;  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASimrGTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16) .  1945 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  in  Now  York  City,  last 
week,  on  the  question  "Ts  the  Yalta  Vot- 
ing Agreement  a  Just  One?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  thought  Just  struck  me  that  "the  gen- 
tlemen talk  more  now  of  the  peace"  than  of 
winning  the  war.  For  those  of  us  not  now 
actually  flghtltig  and  who  in  some  measurs 


have  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  shape 
opinion  for  this  tremendotis  task,  this  la 
good.  It  Is  good  because  it  has  suddenly 
crystaUlzed  In  our  mental  processes  toward 
this  task — the  definite  feeling  something 
snould  be  done  about  this  txtfore  the  war  Is 
actually  over.  O.  I.  Joe  needs  the  assurance 
that  he  Is  fighting  for  something  more  than 
Just  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  If  that  blue- 
print, for  his  brave  new  world.  Is  something 
he  can  see  and  feel,  the  end  will  come  much 
quicker.  We  can  well  be  heartened  tonight 
with  the  news  that  our  great  Allied  armies 
are  sweeping  across  Germany,  although  this 
Is  stUl  only  the  fourth  inning  of  this  bloody 
game.    Yet,  it  Is  proper  that  we  talk  of  peace. 

But  we  approach  those  discussions  too  oft-en 
with  rose-colored  glasses.  That  is,  and  could 
be.  disastrous  to  the  ultimate  goal.  It  can  be 
partlctilarly  so,  when  this  time — the  actors — 
the  authoritative  cast  making  this  blueprint 
Is  playing  to  a  tough  audience.  An  audience 
that  paid  for  Its  admission  in  blood  and  an 
audience  that  cannot  tolerate  any  more  flops. 
I  hope  therefore  we  can  be  realistic,  and  talk 
less  of  the  abolition  of  wars,  and  more  of  an 
objective  that  can  be  maintained,  namely, 
reducing  the  possibilities  of  war  to  the  abso- 
lute minimum  consistent  with  human  nature 
and  the  conflicting  Interests  we  know  will 
exist.  The  fighting  men  will  like  that  better 
as  they  proceed  to  the  victory. 

The  road  to  that  peace  goal  will  be  a  long 
one.  It  Is  good  that  we  are  starting  the 
Journey  now — that  we  are  on  the  way.  At 
times  It  win  be  difficult.  It  Is,  of  course.  In- 
evitable that  when  many  govemmentt  and 
peoples  attempt  to  agree  on  a  single  plan  the 
result  should  be  In  the  terms  of  the  highest 
common  denominator  rather  than  the  plan 
of  any  one  nation  If  we  can  approach  the 
details  In  that  spirit,  we  wiU  finally  reach  the 
goal.  Thus  the  importance  of  details  In  the 
early  stages  should  not  cause  too  much  con- 
troversy— they  should  not  be  placed  higher 
on  the  ladder  of  consideration  than  they  de- 
serve at  the  time 

Tonight  we  discuss,  it  is  true,  an  important 
detaU,  namely,  the  voting  arrangement  of  the 
assemblies  and  coimclls  we  nope  to  set  up. 
But  we  must  discuss  It  on  the  common 
ground  that  aU  of  us,  with  the  exception  of 
the  actual  leadership  of  our  enemies,  have 
the  greater  will  to  work  It  out  than  the  wlU 
to  deadlock. 

That  we  are  and  have  made  progress  Is  in- 
dicated by  what  has  happened  In  regard  to 
the  voting  procedure  In  the  so-called  pro- 
posed Security  CouncU.  At  Dumbarton  Oaks 
nearly  everything  was  agreed  upon.  We 
batted  900.  The  President  thinks  that  is  a 
good  average.  So  do  I.  On  one  point  an 
agreement  was  not  reached.  Russia  held  out 
on  her  right  to  forfeit  her  vote  when  she  was 
up  before  "the  mast"  of  the  CouncU.  Well, 
everybody  went  home  and  slept  on  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  critics  pointed  to  this  as  the 
prime  example  of  why  nations  could  not  get 
together.  Then  came  the  history-making 
conference  at  Yalta.  There,  frankly,  a  com- 
promise was  made.  Roosevelt  proposed  the 
plan.  A  concession  to  Russia,  sure — we  will 
make  many,  they  will  make  many — ^but  we 
are  again  more  of  the  will  to  work  It  out  than 
to  give  It  up.  Crimea  produced  the  compro- 
mise. As  I  understand  It,  we  moved  forward, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  any  nation  before 
"the  mast"  of  the  Council,  Including  the  five 
nations  who  will  have  the  responsibility  to 
maintain  this  peace  Ve  talk  about  and  who 
can  do  It — anyone  can  vote  on  Its  own  case. 
It  smacks  a  little  of  Judge  and  Jtiry  proce- 
dure, but  I  defend  It  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  made  progress.  It  Is  give  and  take. 
That's  peace,  and  only  that  Is  peace.  I  de- 
fend the  voting  agreement  on  the  further 
ground  that  If  Yalta  can  change  opinions 
made  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  San  Francisco  can 
further  perfect — end  the  future  planned 
councils  can  proceed  further  up  the  difDcuIt 
traU  of  oiu  hopes  for  peace. 


H.  R.  1752,  Manpower  for  War 
Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27.  1945 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House, 
this  week,  has  acted  favorably  upon  very 

Important  legislation  to  insure  that  the 
necessary  manpower  will  be  available  for 
the  production  needed  to  win  two  wars. 
Almost  simultaneously,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  announced  a 
policy  which  can  easily  nullify  the  ac- 
tion Congress  has  taken  on  manpower 
legislation.  This  week,  in  the  case  of 
the  Packard  Motor  Co..  the  National 
Labor  Relatioius  Board  has  ruled  that 
foremen  will  receive  the  protection  of  the 
Government  in  organizing  and  bargain- 
ing collectively.  That,  in  my  judgment, 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  Congress, 

Two  years  ago  a  similar  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  bargaining  rights.  At 
that  time,  I  sponsored  legislation  In  the 
House  to  prohibit  this  innovation — an 
irmovation  which  only  could  seriously 
impair  and  impede  war  production. 
When  that  legislation  was  pending  the 
National  Lal)or  Relations  Board  decided 
that  the  purpose.s  of  the  Warner  Act 
would  be  jeopardized  by  compelling  em- 
ployers to  bargfiln  collectively  with  their 
own  representa.tives,  their  supervisory 
personnel.  That  was  the  decision  in  the 
Maryland  Drydock  case.  Now.  2  years 
later,  this  same  board  has  reversed  by  a 
two  to  one  vote.  Calling  attention  to 
this  reversal  Mr.  Gerard  D.  Reilly,  a  dis- 
senting board  member,  has  said  that  such 
a  "fundamental  change  in  our  estab- 
lished rules  cannot  but  have  an  unsettling 
effect  upon  essential  war  production." 

I  Insert  Mr.  Reilly's  dissenting  opin- 
ion : 

GEEAIO    D.    RDLLT.    DISSETTriHG 

In  my  c^inion,  the  decision  we  are  making 
today  does  Irreparable  damage  to  the  delicate 
balance  between  the  conflicting  Interests  of 
management  and  worker  which  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  sought  to  bring  about  In 
American  Industry.  From  the  very  l)egln- 
nlng  of  the  administration  of  this  act  the 
Board  has  recognlised  that  In  the  mass  pro- 
duction Industries  the  Interests  of  foremen 
lay  predominantly  with  management  groups. 
Consequently  In  Its  decisions  dealing  with 
unfair  labor  practices  the  Board  deemed  the 
actions  of  a  foreman  the  actions  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

Less  than  2  years  ago  a  majority  of  the 
Board,  recognizing  that  this  historic  principle 
was  rapidly  being  fatally  compromised  by  the 
effects  of  lU  then  recent  Union  CoUlerles 
decision,  decided  In  the  Maryland  Drydock 
case  that  employers  were  not  reqiured  to  bar- 
gain collectively  with  labor  organizatioiu 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  supervisors. 
The  doctrine  of  this  case  has  become  one  oi 
the  guiding  principles  in  industrial  relations 
policy  in  otir  national  wartime  economy. 
Although  challenged  on  the  date  of  lu  Is- 
suance in  a  dlssenUng  opinion  by  Chairman 
MUlls  as  "administrative  legislation,"  there 
has  been  no  effort  made  by  any  Member  in 
Congress  to  overrule  It  by  legislative  amend- 
ment.   It  has  been  widely  aooepted  as  a  rule 
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of  dedaion  by  State  courts.  State  boards,  and 
Federal  arbitrators  dealing  with  ccgnate  prob- 
lems. Yet  ror  all  practical  purposes,  and  at 
a  tlm<»  when  any  fundamental  change  In  well 
established  rules  cannot  but  have  an  unset- 
tling effect  upon  essential  war  production, 
this  decision  la  now  being  overruled. 

While  I  would  be  the  flrat  to  agree  with 
my  colleagues  that  we  should  not  shut  our 
eyea  to  recent  developments  and  believe  em- 
phatically that,  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
discretion  under  the  statute,  any  decision  of 
this  Board  should  be  overruled  If  Its  Impact 
has  a  disastrous  effect  upon  sound  Industrial 
relations.  I  And  wholly  unconvincing  the 
arguments  now  advanced  for  the  view  that 
the  Maryland  Drydock  rule  has  proved  un- 
workable in  practice.  In  fact.  It  seems  to 
me  that  any  complete  appraisal  of  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  last  2  years  demon- 
strates lu  essential  correctness.  As  the  text 
of  the  majority  opinion  in  that  case  clearly 
•hows,  the  Board  at  that  time  was  fully  aware 
'that  the  economic  position  of  the  foremen 
would  be  Improved  If  the  act  were  extended 
to  facilitate  collective  bargaining  by  them. 
It  was  concluded,  however,  that  the  beneOu 
which  might  thus  accrue  to  supervisory  em- 
ployees were  outweighed  by  the  dangers  in- 
herent In  the  commingling  of  management 
and  employee  functions,  and  In  the  possible 
restrictive  effect  upon  the  freedom  of  rank 
and  file  employees. 

The  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case,  how- 
ever, contending  that  these  dangers  were  not 
supported  by  evidence  (although,  of  course, 
the  majority  observations  were  based  upon 
the  same  premise  implicit  In  the  treatm'int 
by  the  entire  Board  of  foremen  In  unfair 
labor  practice  cases)  and.  relying  upon  ex 
parte  teattmony  given  by  a  spokesman  for 
the  foremen's  organizations  In  hearings  be- 
fore this  Board  and  congressional  commit- 
tees, argues  that  the  grievances  of  foremen 
were  so  real  and  numerous  that  their  right 
to  bargain  collectively  under  the  protection 
of  the  act  should  not  be  denied  If  there  was 
*t>roper  provlalon  for  organizational  auton- 
omy." 

In  controveraiea  of  this  sort,  it  has  been 
aptly  said  that  "a  page  of  history  Is  worth 
a  volume  of  logic."  Fortunately,  on  botli 
points  the  Inexorable  facts  now  leave  no  room 
for  speculation.  The  experience  of  the  last 
a  years  has  made  It  clear  (1)  that  the  stand- 
ard foreman  grievances,  so  repeatedly  clUd 
In  argument  before  this  Board,  have  by  rea- 
son of  an  exhaustive  Investigation  of  a  panel 
of  the  War  Labor  Board  turned  out  to  be 
larvely  fanciful:  (2)  but  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  organization  of  foremen  has  ex- 
panded, the  danger  of  collaboration  with  rank 
and  file  unions  to  the  detriment  of  indi- 
▼Idual  freedom  of  choice  and  established 
management  technique*  has  proved  all  too 
real. 

In  enacting  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  Congress  in  the  preamble  of  the  statute 
stated  as  one  of  lU  reasons  an  "inequality  of 
bargaining    power    between    employees    and 
•     •     •     employers     •     •     •     which    tends 
to  aiTTravate  recurrent  br.j'tneiis  depressions 
by  depressing  wage  rates  .»nd  the  purchasing 
power  of  wage  earners  In  Industry."    Since 
one  of   the  crucial   questions   m   this   con- 
troversy is  the  intent  of  Congress,  it  would 
•eem  extremely  far-fetched  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  had  In  mind  the  kind  of  em- 
ployees involved  in  the  case  before  us.    While 
-^there   are  undoubtedly   son^.e    Industries   in 
which  foremen  are  underpaid  and  neglected, 
the  financial  plight  of  the  foremen  In  the 
Packard  Motor  Co.  can  hardly  be  advanced 
•a  the  reason   for   giving  such   supervisors 
legal   encouragement   to   onjtnize     As    the 
majority  opinion  rev^au.  the  emp!oyee<^   in 
the  bargaining  unit  which  this  decision  finds 
appropriate    receive    salaries    ranging    from 
SA.OOO  to  tfl.CCO.  Includlrg  ovenlme  compen- 
sation.    The    findings    of    the    War    Labor 
Board  panel,  to  which  reference  has  already 


been  made,  fill  out  tMs  picture.  The  fore- 
men In  the  indiistrlefe  in  which  the  Fore- 
men's Association  of  Attnerlca  is  active  do  not 
fall  into  the  category  of  that  "one-third  of 
the  Nation— Ul-fed.  ill-housed,  and  ill- 
clothed."  for  whose  rell  ef  the  social  legislation 
of  the  New  Deal  was  e  lacted.  Instead,  these 
men.  according  to  the  panel,  fall  Into  the 
upper  third  of  the  Nation's  Income  bracket. 
The  panel  also  found  that  In  the  very  com- 
pany m  the  Instant  case,  as  well  as  In  the 
other  companies  wh<re  strikes  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Poi  emen's  Association  of 
America,  the  record  dll  not  support  the  con- 
clusion that  these  coiporatlons  allowed  the 
foremen  to  be  bypass  ed  In  handling  griev- 
ances, or  failed  to  ba<  k  them  up  when  they 
attempted  to  impose  discipline.  Moreover, 
with  respect  to  promotions,  demotions,  and 
discharges,  it  was  feu  id  that  there  were  no 
serious  grievances  at  :  'ackard. 

Recent  development  i  nave  made  It  equally 
clear  that  In  the  strongly  organized  Indus- 
tries, foremen'3  a^scclitions  possess  no  real 
autonomy  so  far  as  <3ectuating  their  bar- 
gaining objectives  urless  they  ally  them- 
selves in  their  policies  and  tactics  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employees  whom  they 
are  hired  to  supervise  When  this  happens, 
of  course,  the  proper  line  of  demarcation 
between  supervisor  ai  d  supervised  becomes 
hopelessly  confused.  ;  t  vull  be  recalled  that 
when  the  Union  Coll  erles  case  was  heard, 
the  organization  of  mine  officials  whose  peti- 
tion for  an  election  was  entertained  was  an 
Independent  union.  Shortly  thereafter,  it 
was  given  a  charter  by  he  United  Mine  Work- 
ers. Falling  to  achieve  recognition  by  the 
operators,  this  new  cfl  illa»e  called  a  numb3r 
of  strikes  last  fall  in  vc  rlous  coal  mines.  Pur- 
suant to  section  8  ol  the  Smith -Connally 
Act.  this  Board  conducted  strike  referenda  In 
these  mines.  Althouj  h  iu  several  Instances 
a  majority  of  the  foren  en  voted  against  strik- 
ing. In  every  case  reported  to  us  the  strike 
call  brought  about  a  complete  stoppage  as 
the  miners  refuced  to  cross  the  picket  lines 
of  this  supposedly  at  tonomous  union.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  make  these  strikes 
effective,  the  foremen' i  group  found  it  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  i  lame  degree  of  collab- 
oration with  the  production  workers  that  ex- 
ists among  constltuen  ;  unions  of  the  bulld- 
ing-tradea  department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  on 
a  construction  projecl , 

It  la  common  know  edge  that  under  nor- 
mal Industrial  condituns.  strikes  of  factory 
foremen  have  little  ch  ince  of  succeeding,  for 
the  places  of  the  strik«  rs  ca:^  readily  be  filled 
by  promotion  from  ne  ranks  from  which 
the  foremen  themselves  were  originally  se- 
lected.    The  record  of  this  case  reveals  that 
In  order  to  prevent   Its  strikes  from  being 
broken,  the  Foreman's  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, the  petitioner  in  tl  e  Instant  case,  though 
nominally  independen  .  ha*  also  been  driven 
to  resort  to  treaties  cr  mutual  aid  and  as- 
sistance With  rank  and  file  unions.    In  re- 
sponse to  a  queaUon  ft  »  th«  bench,  counsel 
for  the  petition*  adin  tt«d  In  oral  argument 
that    "When   the  forenen  struck  there  was 
a  direct  and  express  igreement  between  us 
and  the  responsible  C  i .  O  leaders  that  mem- 
bers of  the  C.  I.  O.  Mai  ntenanc*  and  Produc- 
tion Workers  Union  would  not  be,  permitted 
to  take  the  place  of  foremen."    And  in  an- 
swering a  question  as  to  whether  there  waa 
any  agreement  with  Uk  C.  I.  O.  against  cross- 
ing picket  lines  of  the  foremen,  he  stated 
that  there  had  been  la  Republic  Steel  and 
that  thU  matter  was  "i  djusted  In  each  plant 
In  each  instance."    d  n  anyone  doubt  that 
If   such   an   agrccmcni    or   adjustment   was 
being  negotiated  on  11  le  eve  of  a  foremen's 
strike,  that  supervisors  would  be  Inclined  to 
think    twice    before    cirerrullng    any   union 
steward  on  grievances,   no  matter  how  un- 
founded, or  disclpllnli  g.  for  Infractions  of 
the  plant  rtiles,  employees  influential  in  tha 
rank  and  fUe  union  wh(  se  consent  was  neces- 
sary to   the  strike  agreement?     Is  it   theo- 
reucal  to  assume  tha<  the  average  worker. 
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whose  susceptibility  to  his  foreman's  influ- 
ence we  have  so  often  noted  in  unfair  labor 
practice  cases,  would  hesitate  to  advocate 
adoption  by  his  union  of  policies  evincing 
lack  of  s]rmpathy  with  the  objectives  of  the 
organization  to  which  his  foreman  belongs? 
Under  these  circumstances,  "proper  provi- 
sion for  organizational  autonomy"  Is  as 
unrealistic  as  the  former  notion — now  dis- 
credited by  the  majority  opinion — that  the 
mere  placing  of  different  levels  of  supervisois 
in  separate  Ijargalning  units  somehow 
achieved  the  effect  of  segregating  conflicting 
Interests  Into  watertight  compartments.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  any  logical  distinction 
between  supervisors'  jnlons  which  have  such 
alliances  with  the  rank  and  file  groups,  and 
the  labor  organizations  which  we  have  hither- 
to proscribed  because  of  the  presence  of 
supervisors  in  their  councils. 

I  turn  now  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  majority  for  t-he  theory  that  the  Maryland 
Drydock  rule  has  been  found  wanting  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments.  Bricflv  sum- 
owrlzed,  these  arguments  seem  to  boll  down 
to  this: 

1.  Foremen  In  mass-production  Industries 
have  lost  much  of  the  authority  and  policy- 
making functions  they  possessed  In  the  190O's 
and  have  viewed  with  some  envy  and  resent- 
ment the  suoerlor  collective  bargaining 
strength  of  the  organized  workers  they 
suoervlse. 

2.  Consequently,  the  membership  of  the 
Foreman's  Association  has  greatly  Increased, 
and.  being  denied  access  to  the  certiScation 
procedures  of  the  Wagner  Act,  It  has  con- 
ducted strikes  for  recognition  which  have 
interrupted  war  production  In  several  key 
plants.  Therefore.  It  is  urged  that,  since  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Wagner  Act  Is  to  pro- 
mote industrial  peace,  our  rules  of  decision 
should  be  chanced  so  as  to  compel  employers 
to  recognize  the  Foreman's  Association  as  col- 
lective-bargaining agent  whenever  It  repre- 
sents the  majority  of  any  supervisory  group. 

Other  than  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
strikes  I  do  not  find  any  recent  develop- 
ments to  Justify  this  conclusion.  There  Is 
nothing  startling  In  the  finding  that  foremen 
In  the  mass-production  industries  differ  from 
foremen  in  the  small  shops  of  the  1900's. 
This  was  a  development  which  occurred  long 
before  the  passage  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  and  the  expansion  of  heavy  indus- 
try in  recent  years  has  simply  accentuated 
the  trend.  We  have  adverted  to  it  in  prior 
casee.  Morever,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  in  these  very  maas-productlon  industriea 
that  company  unionism  developed  in  the 
19a0'a  and  1930's,  and  it  U  this  very  class  of 
foremen,  whom  the  Board  now  depicts  aa 
shorn  of  their  managamtnt  prerogative*,  that 
we  have  alwayi  r*g»rdad  aa  employer  repre- 
sentatives when  we  find  them  engaged  in  any 
union  activity  which  run*  counter  to  the 
organ Iwitional  efforts  of  a  competing  union. 

Aa  for  th*  strikes— hardly  an  unforeseen 
phenomenon  in  the  light  of  the  prediction 
contained  in  the  dlaaentlng  opinion  in  th* 
Maryland  Drydock  caM— I  readily  conced* 
th*  importance  of  uninterrupted  war  pro- 
duction snd  conced*  that  the  particular 
strike*  which  occurred  in  the  Detroit  planu 
last  spring  would  probably  not  have  oc- 
curred if  employers  had  been  compelled  to 
recognii*  th*  Foreman's  Aaaociation.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  while  a  certification  may 
take  one  Issue  out  of  the  arena,  it  may 
merely  be  substituting  the  possibility  of 
others.  Our  own  files  show  that  in  most  of 
the  strikes  which  have  occurred  in  wartime 
the  organizations  involved  were  unions  to 
which  the  orderly  procedures  of  this  act 
were  available.  As  we  recently  noted  in  our 
annual  report,  the  bulk  of  the  strike  notices 
seem  to  arise  from  dissatisfaction  with  the 
decisions  of  some  Government  agencies.  It 
la  imfortunately  no  novelty  to  have  dlB- 
gruntled  unions  strike  and  interfere  with 
production  because  this  Board  had  refused 


to  recognize  units  which  they  proposed  as 
appropriate.  Such  defiance,  however,  can 
•carcely  be  deemed  a  Justification  for  re- 
treating from  well-established  legal  princi- 
ples. If  strikes  of  this  sort  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  bring  about  substantial  Im- 
pairment of  the  flow  of  materials  to  the 
theaters  of  war.  a  wiser  remedy  would  be 
legislation  conferring  upon  this  Board  the 
same  power  to  Invoke  Judicial  process  against 
recalcitrant  labor  organizations  which  it  now 
possesses  with  regard  to  disot>edient  em- 
ployers. And  since  the  foremen's  strikes  de- 
scribed by  the  majority  were  already  known 
to  the  Board  last  fall,  such  recommendation 
might  properly  have  been  Included  In  our 
last  annual  report  to  Congress.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  alternative  course  proposed  by 
the  majority  smacks  of  a  peace-at-any -price 
policy. 

In  any  event,  it  would  seem  that  any 
possible  Immediate  gain  in  the  way  of  elimi- 
nating some  of  the  causes  of  strife  is  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  general  long  range 
Impact  of  this  decision  upon  Indiistrlal  re- 
lations. A  most  disturbing  feature  of  the 
majority  opinion  la  the  plain  implication 
that  all  the  bars  are  down  which  have  hither- 
to been  invoked  to  confine  management  and 
labor  within  their  proper  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. It  is  true  that  the  text  does  give  some 
recognition  to  the  dangers  of  divided  al- 
legiance If  the  foreman's  organization  is  af- 
filiated with  the  same  union  which  repre- 
sents the  rank  and  file,  since  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  the  petitioning  labor 
organization  admits  only  supervisors  to 
membership  and  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
other  group.  It  also  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
the  certification  could  be  revoked  If  any 
material  change  in  the  petitioner's  present 
aUtus  should  develop.  This  is  rather  a 
curious  doctrine  coming  from  this  quarter. 
The  authors  of  the  present  opinion  also  com- 
prise the  Board  majority  which  has  con- 
slstenUy  adhered  to  the  proposition  entin- 
clated  In  the  plant-protection  cases  that 
onc->  the  Board  had  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
an  appropriate  bargaining  unit,  It  was  pow- 
erless under  the  statute  to  reject  as  unquali- 
fied any  representative  selected  by  the  ma- 
jority. It.  therefore,  appears  that  the  Board 
Is  now  claiming  a  j)ower  over  foremen's  units 
which  It  disclaimed  in  the  plant  guard  sit- 
uation. If  It  lies  within  our  discretion  to 
overcome  the  undesirable  aspects  of  a  divided 
allegiance  in  the  foremen's  cases  by  insist- 
ing that  supervisors  must  have  a  different 
bargaining  agent  from  the  workers  they  su- 
perria*.  it  would  seem  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
exercise  th*  same  discretion  with  re.tpect  to 
monitorial  employees,  where  the  factor  of 
divided  allegiance  Is  present,  although  in  a 
lesser  degree. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bar- 
gaining unit  which  this  decision  defines  In- 
cludes persons  In  different  levels  of  super- 
vision, via.  general  foremen,  foremen,  as- 
•Istant  foremen,  and  special  assignment  men. 
although  the  higher  officials  have  the  power 
to  make  recommendations  concerning  rates 
of  pay.  transier,  rehire,  lay-off,  discharge,  and 
tftoiBlpUne  of  the  supervlsois  In  the  next  lower 
bracket,  a  factor  which  certainly  Infringes 
upon  freedom  of  choice  under  all  the  ac- 
cepted criteria  In  the  company  domination 
cases.  A  large  portion  of  the  opinion  Is  de- 
voted to  minimizing  the  resultant  danger  of 
disloyalty  by  pointing  out  that  the  company 
may  alwa3rs  resort  to  Its  normal  disciplinary 
powers  against  disloyal  or  Inefficient  super- 
visors. Such  an  argument,  of  courte.  Ignores 
the  administrative  difficulties  of  supervising 
the  supervisor.  It  Is  particularly  strange  to 
find  such  a  theory  advanced  In  a  tribunal 
created  within  the  framework  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence  which  from  earliest  tlmee 
has  laid  down  the  principle  that  a  fiduciary 
may  not  serve  conflicting  interests,  and  that 
the  mere  possibility  of  temptation  render* 
voidable  any  transactions  made  In  a  dual 
capacity,  Irrwpective  of  their  honesty. 


Kven  more  significant  is  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  the  Board  to  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  petitioner  with  unloiu  of  produc- 
tion workers  affiliated  with  the  C.  I.  O.  which 
the  record  revealed.  Althovigh  the  alleged 
Independence  of  the  Foreman's  Association. 
in  view  of  the  holding  in  the  Soes  case,  was 
one  of  the  pertinent  issues  in  this  proceeding. 
the  majority  of  the  Board  In  advance  of  the 
hearing  refused  to  instruct  Its  trial  exam- 
iner to  obtain  evidence  on  this  point.  Sucli 
facts  as  do  bear  on  the  question  therefore 
were  either  introduced  by  the  company  or 
elicited  from  petitioner's  counsel  at  the  ar- 
gument before  the  full  Board.  Included  In 
this  former  category  were  the  resolutions  of 
support  on  the  port  of  the  Michigan  C.  I.  O. 
Council,  the  refusal  of  the  organized  steel 
workers  at  Republic  to  cross  the  foremen's 
picket  line,  and  the  Interference  of  produc- 
tion workers  at  Brlggs  with  the  plant  officials 
who  tried  to  maintain  continuous  operation 
dtiring  the  strike.  A  tendency  to  view  these 
facts  as  immaterial  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
majority's  holding  certain  related  evidence 
to  be  incompetent,  although  in  other  respects 
the  majority  opinion  makes  the  widest  use 
of  secondary  material  atid  even  personal  ex- 
perience. It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  de- 
spite the  footnote  expressing  the  view  of 
one  member  that  the  applicability  of  the 
present  decision  to  affiliated  organizations  Is 
still  an  open  one,  there  is  little  doubt  as  to 
the  form  such  a  decision  will  take  when  a 
case  presenting  thia  issue  arises. 

In  making  these  observations,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  there  is  a  school  of  thought 
which  wUl  regard  them  as  unduly  pessimis- 
tic. In  view  of  the  fact  that  foremen  for 
many  years  have  been  organized  In  the  print- 
ing, maritime,  railroad,  and  building  con- 
struction industries.  This  state  of  affairs 
has  frequently  been  cited  as  disproving  the 
theory  that  Industrial  efficiency  Is  Impaired 
or  union  democracy  frustrated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  foremen  and  workers  In  the  same  bar- 
gaining organization.  These  examples  have 
little  relevance  to  the  controversy.  For  one 
thing,  only  two  of  these  Industries — the 
printing  and  maritime  trades — even  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  and  the  pattern  of  collective 
bargaining  establlslied  in  them  grew  up  quite 
Independently  of  this  statute  and  In  some 
respects  is  quite  contrary  to  Its  basic  con- 
cepts. Because  of  the  traditions  of  the  sea. 
implemented  by  the  admiralty  laws,  there 
is  little  danger  of  the  oflicers  and  crew 
merging  their  respective  labor  organizatiotis. 
In  the  newspaper  field,  where  the  foreman 
Is  traditionally  a  member  of  the  printers' 
trnlon,  the  composing  room  staff  operatea 
almost  a*  independently  of  the  publisher  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  work  was  doiie  by 
a  Job  printing  eetabllsliment.  Then  again, 
in  none  of  the  enumerated  Industries  Is  this 
country  particularly  unique,  and  the  teoh- 
nologlcal  developments  in  these  fields  In  re- 
cent years  have  been  relatively  minor.  An 
entirely  different  specuicle  is  presented  by 
the  mass  production  industries,  where  the 
constant  development  of  technological 
science,  with  the  rasultant  subdivision  of 
labor  operations,  requires  constant  atten- 
tion in  the  coordination  of  production  with 
■upervlaory  and  engineering  techniques.  It 
is  these  Industries  which  have  made  this 
country  the  foremost  Industrial  nation  of 
the  world  and  contributed  so  heavily  to  war 
production,  and  It  Is  in  these  Industries  that 
the  basic  principles  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  have  been  most  frequently  ap- 
plied. It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  we  may 
well  be  forcing  these  Industries  and  their  em- 
ployees Into  a  Procrustean  bed  when  we 
project  upon  them  practices  which  have 
grown  up  in  entirely  unrelated  fields. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  taken  steps  to  as- 
sure adequate  manpower.  It  is  now  the 
•olemn  duty  of  this  House  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  counteract  the  devas- 


tating effect  of  this  new  bureaucratic 
rule.  We  should  do  so  now.  and  to  do  so 
would  be  In  complete  harmony  with  the 
past  practice  of  all  the  great  labor  groups 
and  their  employers  over  a  long  period 
of  years.  It  has  been  without  question 
written  and  carried  in  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  that  managerial  and 
•upervisory  personnel  should  not  be  and 
were  not  included  as  employees  entitled 
to  collective-bargaining  rights.  The 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  was  surely 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee,  and.  having 
been  so  intended  by  the  Congress  and 
thus  understood  and  construed  by  the 
parties  interested,  it  seems  strange  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  did 
not  continue  to  a.ccept  the  legislative  in- 
tent and,  furthennore.  the  construction 
placed  upon  the  act  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested. It  is  almost  uni\ersally  recog- 
nized by  courts,  business,  and  litigants 
that  the  acts  and  things  done  by  inter- 
ested parties  to  a  contnict  themselves 
thereby  place  a  construction  upon  the 
law  by  the  parties  Intenxted,  and  the 
courts  hold  in  harmony  with  this  con- 
struction that  the  acts  of  the  parties  in- 
terested control,  and  this  is  sound  prin- 
ciple. If  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  cannot  avoid  vacillation  and 
doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  law.  or 
if  there  is  really  doubt  as  to  the  legisla- 
tive Intent,  then  it  is  the  plain  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  make  clear  that  intent, 
for  otherwise  constant  claange  of  front 
by  the  Board  can  only  lesid  to  confusion 
in  industry  and  resulting  lack  of  eSBcient 
production.  It  actually  may  lead  to  utter 
chaos,  confusion,  and  paralysis  of  pro- 
duction and  seriously  retard  our  war 
effort.  Is  it  possible  that  we,  as  authors 
of  the  legislation  and  responsible  for  its 
enactment,  will  permit  such  confusion  of 
thought  to  continue  without  meeting  our 
own  responsibility  by  amending  the  law 
so  as  to  remove  all  reason  for  doubt? 
The  hour  has  come,  gentlemen,  when  w« 
must  face  our  own  responsibility  to 
clarify  our  own  act,  if  clarification  is 
needed.  When  and  how  shall  we  meet 
this  grave  question?  As  for  me,  I  am 
ready  to  meet  my  own  responsibility  and 
do  my  duty. 


Th«  Aircraft  Carrier  'Tnterpriie*' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wAsniwoTCN 
IN  THE  8KNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  3  aegislativt  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  194S 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President,   X 

had  the  opportunity  at  one  time  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war  to  serve  In  the 
armed  forces.  I  was  fortunate  to  be  put 
aboard  a  great  ship  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise,  a 
■hip  which  has  not  only  built  a  legend, 
but  has  done  a  great  deal  of  fighting  for 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoao  an  able 
article  written  at  Pearl  Harbor  regarding 
this  "grand  old  fighting  lady." 


'^ 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  artlel* 
wu  ordered  to  b«  printed  In  the  Rioou, 
as  follows: 

"Bio  E"  Bvxlm  Liobnd  Ha  Uxs  Ntvn  Ttmna 
(By  AX  Dopking) 

P«*mL  Rauo*.— Th«  Big  t  turn«d  h«r 
proud,  tough  old  qom  Into  the  wind  »t  full 
throttle— «h«  had  com*  throuRh  the  gray 
milt  on  time  again,  this  time  for  the  battle 
for  Leyte  Uulf.  The  Japanese  Fleet  had 
■pUt  and  was  trying  to  <lip  In  from  three 
directions  Against  Douglas  MacArthur*e  att* 
ting  convoy  and  the  4-day-old  Invasion  of  the 
Philippines  depended  on  the  outcome. 

To  the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise,  sole  surrlvor 
of  her  class  and  holder  of  a  Presidential  unit 
citation.  It  was  an  old  story.  She  has  a 
habit  of  casting  a  ahadow  across  the  "Rising 
Sun**  Away  back  in  '41.  returning  from 
Wake  Island,  where  she  had  delivered  some 
flghter  planes,  she  ran  smack  Into  the  Jap- 
anese sneak  attack  and  hers  were  the  only 
carrier-based  aircraft  In  action  that  Decem- 
ber 7.  Since  then  the  19.500-tonner'B  ex- 
ploits have  become  a  legend. 

cacorrs  thz  "HoaNrr" 

On  a  map.  the  train  of  her  persistent  hunts 
for  the  enemy  looks  like  the  scribbllnga  In 
a  child's  picture  book  and  takes  in  most  of 
the  major  Pacific  engagements. 

She  sallied  forth  deep  Into  the  Marshalls 
and  Gilberts  scon  after  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
first  American  blows  against  enemy  territory. 

She  escorted  the  Hornet  to  within  800  miles 
of  Tokyo  ror  Jimmy  Doollt tie's  daring  air 
raid. 

Often  she  hunted  alone,  for  there  was  a 
time  when  Uncle  Sam  coxild  muster  no  other 
carrier  for  the  battle.  When  the  sleek  new 
carriers  arrived,  she  refused  to  be  benched. 

She  was  in  on  the  Invasion  of  the  Gilberts 
and  Marshalls;  at  Truk.  Palau.  Tap.  Woleal. 
and  Ullthl  In  the  Carolines;  Jalult  In  the 
llarshalls:  Emlrau  In  the  South  Pacific;  Bol- 
landla  In  New  Guinea:  Saipan,  Guam,  the 
Eonlns.  the  Ryukyus,  Formosa,  and  the 
Philippines. 

In  the  Gilberts  she  pioneered  with  night 
combat  lighters,  losing  one  of  her  most  fa- 
mctis  flyers.  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  H.  (Butch)  O'Hare. 

OTTr  rO«   BLOOD 

In  the  battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea  in  June 
IB44,  1  of  her  planes  was  first  to  sight  the 
enemy  fleet  and  later  she  damaged  2  enemy 
earners  there  and  got  33  planes. 

At  Santa  Cruz  she  and  the  Hornet  destroyed 
135  enemy  planes:  damaged  2  carriers.  2 
battleships,  and  3  cruisers  before  the  Hornet 
was  mortally  hit. 

At  Truk  her  airmen  sank  11  ships,  damaged 
21  others,  and  destroyed  more  than  75  plane*; 
at  Palau  sank  3  ships  and  destroyed  11  planes. 

Now  In  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf  she 
turning  her  batUewl&e  snout  Into  the  br 
once  Egaln  for  blood.  Her  fliers  swarmed  off 
against  a  huje  battleship.  Japan's  biggest  and 
newest;  another  battlewa^on  of  the  older 
Kongo  class,  a  if 09am  <  cruiser,  and  seven  or 
so  destroyers. 

With  the  Big  K  brood  still  IS  mile*  away, 
the  Japanese  were  even  firing  their  main 
batteries. 

The  giant  battleship,  the  Uusaahi,  was  hit 
with  11  bombs  and  8  torpedoes  and  sank.  A 
new  type  destroyer  was  set  ablau;  th« 
Mogami  and  another  destroyer  were  lefl 
amok  Inf. 

CHASss  vaaimc  tmatrt 
Again  next  day  the  ack-ack  waa  terrtflo. 
A  large  carrier  was  left  afire,  dead  In  tba 
water;  a  battleship  was  hit;  a  Ught  cnilaar 
and  a  destroyer  were  plastered  with  rockata. 
Both  the  carrier  and  the  cruiser  later  —  ^k 
and  pUoti  sold  the  destroyer  exploded  amld- 
■hip. 

By  then.  In  the  words  of  the  air  group 
commandM'.  tha  Japanese  Fleet  "was  spr— d 
over  an  area  ot  many  mllee.  aas  fleeing,  a 
d^sjiganlaed  mob.** 


Before  the  day  eiided  Big  S  planea  sank 
a  small  carrier,  damped  a  light  cruiser  and 
a  destroyer  and,  as  la  parting  gesture,  gave 
chase  to  the  frantic  enemy,  planting  five 
bombs  on  a  light  cruiser,  and  three  more  on 
a  battleship. 

The  Big  E  Is  kno 
for  the  spirit  of  her 

There  was  Midway 


Hn  as  a  lucky  ship  and 
ncn. 
Teaming  with  the  Ul- 
fated  Hornet  and  yorktotcn.  the  had  been 
combing  the  broad  waters  without  success 
t<»  the  Japanese  car-ler  force  only  760  mllee 
west  of  Pearl  Harboi. 

If  they  failed  Ui  find  the  enemy,  It  might 
give  hjm  the  lnltia;lve  and  spell  disaster. 
;roup  commsnder.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Clarence  Wa<  e  McOusky.  Jr..  decided 
to  take  one  more  io<  k— this  time  much  far- 
ther out.    Planes  were  running  low  on  fuel. 

MEN  xi-L  rtxL  rr 

enemy  and  history  was 
again  has  the  enemy 


Ne\er 


r 


But  they  found  thi  > 
made  that  day 
dared  such  a  thrust 

The  spirit  of  the  1 
6cr.be.  Commander 
Columbiis,  Ohio,  hei 
months,  once  tried  1 

"You  can't  really 
you've  ridden  her. 
men   so   completely 
themselves  to  all  e 

Admiral  William  F 
rylng  his  flag  on  her 
her  to  the  Marshall 
her.    He  told  her  so 
the  Presidential 

One  of  the  past 
George  D.  Murray,  of 
ton.    Murray  wrote 
ter  she  had  started 
flghter  planes  in 

In  closing,  he  said 
our  Navy  that,  when 
keep  cool,  keep  their 
nerves  and  stout  h 


ntcrprise  Is  hard  to  de- 

Faomas  J.  Hamilton,  of 

executive  officer  for  18 


wat 
gun  tiers 
emy  ] 
time 
Bremer  ;on 


t3 

her 


NO  TIMI    FOR  CLOKT 

The  Enterprise  ne\er 
an  operation  by  maj  ar 
never  has  had  to 

for  a  strike.    Her 

their  share  of  enemy 

She  never  has 
her  return  to 
for  overhauling  after 
As  the  Old  Lady  poU^ 
worse  for  battle — in 
the  gxmrds  to  greet 
there. 

Ker  indomitable  s. 
who  ride  her  know. 
them  to  that  one  ex 
Clusky  at  Midway. 

And  then  there  was 
Ensign  Walter  A.  Wcdd 
Mich.,  shot  down  as  he 
tered  the  ManUa  wate  r 

Later  friendly  forc(a 
note  pad.  On  it  he  hi d 
message  to  his  buddies 
three." 


I  eel  it."  he  said,  "unless 
"s  something  that  grips 
that    they   subordinate 
«t' 

(Bull)  Halsey  was  car- 

^4hen  war  broke.    He  rode 

His  heart  stUl  rides 

congratulating  her  on 

cltajlon. 

E  tippers  Is  Vice  Admiral 

3402  Q  Street,  Washing- 

I4er  first  battle  order,  af- 

for  Wake  with  Marine 

December  1941. 

"It  is  the  tradition  of 
lut  to  the  test,  all  hands 
leads,  and  flght.    Steady 
are  needed  now." 


cai  ts 


has  been  held  up  In 

engineering  trouble; 

on  the  rearming  crew 

have  always  bagged 

planes. 

for  glory.    There  was 

.  Wash.,  in  July  1943 

6  months  in  the  Pacific. 

her  nose — a  little  the 

port,  there  were  only 

Officially  she  wasn't 


p  rlt 


.  which  only  the  men 
always  seems  to  Impel 
ra  step  like  It  did  Mc- 


Ihe  young  flghter  pUot, 
■   Jr.,  of  Grand  Rapids. 

and  his  buddies  plas- 

front. 
foimd  his  body  and 

scribbled  his  farewell 

of  the  "Big  E."  "Got 


War  Manpower  Co^imission  Re^lationi 
on  EmpioTment  StabilizatioD  Proframs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  aRl  A.  HATCH 


ARJ, 

or  Nxnn  MEXICO 


2N  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATW 

Tuesday.  April  3  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  Afarb/i  16).  1945 


Mr.   HATCH.     Mr 

unanimoiu  consent 


President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  the  complete 
regiUationa  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  employment 
stabilization  progranu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  regula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RkcoRD,  as  follows: 
Trrta   29.  Labor — Crattb   VH.     Wai   Man- 

POWXa   CCMMISaiON    (RWJtTLATION   No.   7)  — 

Pait  907.  QovatifiNa  Bmplotmknt  Stabilx- 

lATION  PlOOtAMS 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  aa 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
by  Executive  Orders  Nos.  9139  and  9279,  and 
War  Iifianpower  Commission  Regulation  No.  i, 
as  amended  effective  August  16,  1943,  I  here- 
by prcEcrlbe  the  following  regulation  govern- 
ing War  Manpower  Commission  employment 
stabilization  programs: 

Sec.  907  1.  General  policy. 

S?c.  907.2.  Control  of  hiring  and  solicita- 
tion of  workers. 

Sec.  9013.  Establishment  and  approval  ot 
programs. 

Sec.  907.4.  Minimum  standards  In  generaL 

Sec.  907.5.  Optional  provisions. 

Sec.  9076.  Definitions. 

Sec.  907.7.  Revocation  of  previous  policle*. 

Sec.  907.8.  Effective  date 

Authority:  Sections  907.1  to  907.8  inclusive. 
Issued  under  Exscutlve  Order  No.  9139,  7  P.  R. 
2919;  Executive  Order  No.  9279.  7  F.  R.  lOlTTj 
part  904  (Reg.  No.  4)   8  FH.  11337. 

Sec.  807.1.  General  policy.— (a)  Objectives! 
The  purpose  of  an  employment  stabilization 
piogi-am  Is  to  assist  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission In  brlnglnj  about,  by  measures  equi- 
table to  labor  and  management,  and  neces- 
sarily for  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war: 

1.  The  elimination  of  wasteful  labor  turn- 
over In  essential  activities.  ■** 

2.  The  reduction  of  unnecessary  labor  mi- 
gration. 

3.  The  direction  of  the  flow  of  scarce  labor 
where  most  needed  in  the  war  program. 

4.  The  maximum  utilization  of  manpowef 
resources. 

(b)  Authority  and  responsibilities  of  man- 
agement-labor committees:  The  several  re- 
gional and  area  management-labor  war  man- 
power committees  are  hereby  authorized  to 
consider  questions  of  policy,  standards,  and 
safeguards.  In  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment and  the  administration  of  emplo3rment 
stabilization  programs,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  their  respective  manpower  di- 
rectors. 

(c)  Encouragement  of  local  initiative  and 
tise  of  existing  hiring  channels:  To  the  maxi- 
mum degree  consistent  with  this  regulation 
and  with  the  objectives  of  employment  sta- 
bilization programs,  local  initiative  and  co- 
operative efiorts  shall  be  encouraged  and  uti- 
lized and  maximum  use  made  of  existing  hir- 
ing channels  such  as  private  employers,  labor 
organizations,  professional  organizations, 
schools,  technical  Institutions,  and  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

(d)  Special  authorization  to  designated 
Government  agencies:  The  Chairman  of  tha 
War  Manpower  Commission  may  authorlza 
designated  Government  agencies  to  perform 
some  or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  United 
SUtes  Employment  Service  under  this  regu- 
lation in  accordance  with  such  condition* 
and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe. 

Sac.  907.2.  Control  of  hiring  and  solicita- 
tion of  workers: 

(a)  After  establishment  of  employment 
stabilization  program:  All  hiring  and  solici- 
tation of  woriers  In.  or  for  work  In,  any  lo- 
cality for  which  a  War  Manpower  Conunls- 
slon  employment  stabilization  program  ha* 
been  established  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  program. 

(b)  Pending  establishment  of  employment 
stabilization  program:  All  hiring  and  solici- 
tation of  workers  In.  or  for  work  In,  a  locality 
for  which  no  War  Manpower  Commission  •xam 
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plofment  stablllcatlon  proeram  has  been  **- 
tabllahed  shull.  pending  the  establishment  of 
■neb  a  proffram,  be  conducted  in  aeoordanc* 
with  subsections  (a)  to  (1),  inclusive,  at  lec- 
tlon  807.4  of  this  refulatlon  which  subsec- 
tions shall  be  considered  an  employment 
■tablllzntion  program  for  this  puipose. 

8X0.  907.3  Establishment  and  approval  of 
programs: 

(a)  General:  Employment  stobllizatlon 
programs  shall  be  formulated  by  area  or  re- 
gional manpower  directors  after  con*\iltatlon 
with  their  managoment-labor  wai-  manpower 
committees,  but  shall  not  become  or  con- 
tinue opei stive  except  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(b)  Area  programs:  Area  employment  sta- 
bilization programs  may  be  established  for 
any  War  Manpower  Commission  administra- 
tive area  designated  by  a  regional  manpower 
director  for  employment  stabilization  pur- 
poses. 

(c)  Other  programs:  Employment  stabili- 
zation programs  shall  be  established  not  later 
than  October  15,  1943.  for  all  portions  of 
States  or  regions  for  which  area  employment 
stabilization  program  has  been  established. 

(d)  New  programs:  Employment  stabiliza- 
tion programs  which  are  not  In  effect  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  regulation  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  regional  manpower  di- 
rector for  his  approval.  No  such  program 
shall  become  operative  until  approved  by  the 
regional  manpower  director. 

(e)  Existing  programs:  All  employment 
stabilization  programs  In  effect  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  regulation  shall  be  promptly 
amended  by  the  appropriate  manpnawer  di- 
rector, after  consiiltatlon  with  his  manage- 
ment-labor war  manpower  committee,  so  as 
to  Include  therein  the  provisions  set  forth  In 
section  907.4  of  this  regulation,  and  otherwise 
to  conform  to  this  regulation.  The  program 
thus  amended  shall  be  submitted  to  the  re- 
gional manpower  director  for  his  approval. 
Any  existing  programs  not  so  amended  and 
approved  by  Octotjer  15,  1943,  shall  cease  to 
have  operative  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(f)  Termination  of  Industry  programs:  No 
War  Manpower  Commission  Industry  employ- 
ment stabilization  program  shall  be  estab- 
lished after  the  effective  date  of  his  regula- 
tion. No  such  existing  program  shall  con- 
tinxie  in  effect  on  or  after  October  15.  1943, 
unless  specifically  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  War  Manpower  Conunisslon. 

(e)  Approval:  The  Regional  Manpower 
Directors  are  authorized  to  approve  any  em- 
ployment stabilization  program  which  in- 
cludes the  provisions  set  forth  In  section 
907.4  of  thi?  regulation,  and  otherwise  con- 
forms to  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

S*c.  907.4. Minimum  Standards  In  General: 
Except  as  provided  In  section  907.5  (a)  (5). 
every  employment  stabilization  program  ap- 
proved after  the  effective  date  of  this  regula- 
tion shall  contain  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  General:  A  new  employee,  who  d\ir- 
Ing  the  preceding  OO-day  period  was  engaged 
In  an  essential  or  locally  needed  activity,  may 
be  hired  only  If  such  hiring  would  aid  in  the 
effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  Such  hir- 
ing shall  be  deemed  to  aid  In  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war  only  If: 

1.  Such  individual  Is  hired  for  work  In  an 
essential  or  locally  needed  activity  or  for  work 
to  which  he  has  been  referred  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  and 

2.  Such  individual  presents  a  statement  of 
availability  from  his  last  employment  in  an 
essential  or  locally  needed  activity,  or  is  re- 
ferred by  the  United  States  Emplo3rment 
Service  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission,  or 
U  hired  with  its  consent,  as  provided  herein. 

(b)  Issuance  of  Statements  of  Availability 
by  Employers:  An  Individual  whose  last  em- 
ployment Is  or  was  in  an  essential  or  locally 
needed  activity  shall  receive  a  statement  of 
availability  from  his  employer  If: 


1.  H*  has  been  discharged,  or  his  cm- 
ploymant  baa  been  otberwt**  terminated  by 
hi*  employer,  or 

a.  He  has  been  laid  off  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  for  a  period  of  7  or  more  days,  or 

S.  Continuance  of  his  employment  would 
Involve  undue  personal  hardthlp,  or 

4.  Such  employment  is  or  was  at  a  wage 
or  aalary  or  under  working  oondlttons  t>elow 
standards  eeUhitshed  by  Bute  or  Federal  law 
or  regulation,  or 

5.  Eucii  employment  Is  or  was  at  a  wage  or 
salary  below  a  level  established  w  approved 
by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  (or  other 
agency  authoriaed  to  adjust  wages  or  approve 
adjustments  thereof)  as  warranting  adjust- 
ment, and  the  employer  has  faUed  to  adjust 
the  wage  In  accordance  with  such  level  or  to 
apply  to  the  appropriate  agency  for  such  ad- 
justment or  approval  thereof. 

<c)  Issuance  of  statements  of  svallablltty 
by  United  States  Employment  Service: 

1.  A  statement  of  availability  shall  be  Is- 
sued promptly  to  an  Individual  when  any  of 
the  circumstances  set  forth  In  subsection  (b) 
is  found  to  exist  in  his  ctise.  If  the  employer 
falls  or  refuses  to  issue  a  statement,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  upon  finding  that 
the  Individual  Is  entitled  tliereto,  shall  issue 
a  statement  of  availability  to  the  Individual. 

2.  A  statement  of  availability  shall  hs  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice to  any  individual  in  the  employ  of  an 
employer  who  the  War  Manpower  Conomis- 
slon  finds,  after  notice,  hearing,  and  final 
decision  has  not  compiled  with  any  War 
Manpower  Commission  employment  stabili- 
zation program,  regulation,  or  policy,  an-l 
for  so  long  as  such  employer  continuet>  his 
noncompliance  after  such  finding. 

(d)  Referral  In  case  of  tmderutlllsation : 
If  an  Individual  Is  employed  at  less  than  full 
time  or  at  a  Job  which  aoes  not  utilize  his 
highest  recognized  skill  for  which  there  Is  a 
need  In  the  war  effort,  the  United  States 
Employment  Sarvlce  may,  upon  his  request, 
refer  him  to  other  available  employment  in 
which  it  finds  that  the  individual  wUl  be 
more  fully  utilized  in  the  war  effort. 

(e)  Workers  who  may  be  hired  only  upon 
referral  by  the  United  Sitteo  Employment 
Service:  A  new  employee  may  not  be  hired 
solely  upon  presentation  of  a  statement  of 
availability,  but  mav  be  hired  only  upon  re- 
ferral by,  or  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
with,  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
when : 

1 .  The  new  employee  is  to  be  hired  for  work 
In  a  critical  occupation,  or  his  statement  of 
availability  Indicates  that  his  last  employ- 
ment was  in  a  critical  occupation. 

2.  The  new  employee  has  not  lived  or 
worked  In  the  locality  of  the  new  employ- 
ment throughout  the  preceding  83-day 
period. 

3.  The  new  employee's  last  regular  employ- 
ment was  In  agriculture  and  he  is  to  ba 
hired  for  nonagrlcultural  work  provided  that 
no  such  individual  shall  be  referred  to  non- 
agrlcultural work  except  after  consultation 
with  a  designated  representative  of  the  War 
Food  Administration,  and  provided  that  such 
an  individual  may  be  hired  for  nonagrlcul- 
tural work  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  6  weeks 
without  referral  or  presentation  of  a  state- 
ment of  availability. 

(f )  Exclusions:  No  provision  of  the  employ- 
ment stabilization  program  shall  be  applicable 
to: 

1.  The  hiring  of  a  new  employee  for  agrl- 
ctiltural  employment; 

2.  The  hiring  of  an  employee  In  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept Alaska  and  Hawaii; 

3.  The  hiring  by  a  foreign.  State,  county, 
or  municipal  government,  or  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  their  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities, or  (for  purpose*  of  sec.  907.4 
(a)  only)  to  the  hiring  of  any  of  their  em- 


ployee*, unless  such  foreign.  State,  eounty. 
or  municipal  government,  or  political  subdi- 
vlMou  or  agency  or  instrumentality,  has  Indl. 
cated  iu  wllllngneiis  to  conform,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practlrabto  under  th*  Ooaatlta- 
tlon  and  laws  appticabi*  to  It,  with  th*  pro- 
gram: 

4.  Th*  hiring  of  a  new  employ**  for  do- 
me*tlc  service; 

6.  The  hiring  of  a  school  teacher  for 
tlon  em^Jloyment  or  tht  rehiring  of  a 
teacher  for  teaching  at  the  termination  of 
the  vacation  period. 

(g)  Appeals:  Any  worker  or  employer  mey 
appeal  from  any  act  or  failure  to  act  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  under  the  em- 
plojmnent  stabilization  program.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  and  procedures  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

(h)  Content  of  statements  of  nvatlabillty: 
A  statement  of  availability  issued  to  an  in- 
dividual pursuant  to  the  program  shall  con- 
tain only  the  Individual's  name,  address, 
social -security  account  numt>er.  If  any,  Uie 
name  and  address  of  the  Issuing  employer, 
or  War  Manpower  Commission  officer  and 
ofSce,  the  date  of  Issuance,  a  statement  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Individual's  last  em- 
ployment was  In  a  critical  occupation,  and 
such  other  Information  not  prejudicial  to  the 
employee  in  seeking  new  employment  as  may 
be  authorized  or  required  by  the  War  Man- 
power Commission. 

(I)  Solicitation  of  workers:  No  employer 
shall  advertise  or  otherwise  solicit  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  any  Individual  if  the  hu-- 
Ing  of  sufh  an  Individual  would  be  subject 
to  restrictions  under  the  employment  stabili- 
zation program,  except  In  a  ouuxner  con- 
sistent with  such  restrictions. 

(J)  Hiring:  The  decision  to  hire  or  refer 
a  worker  shall  be  based  on  qualifications 
essential  for  performance  of  or  suitability 
for  the  Job.  and  shall  be  made  without  dis- 
crimination as  to  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  na- 
tional origin,  or,  except  as  required  by  law, 
cltl^^enshlp. 

(k)  Representation:  Nothing  contained  in 
the  program  shall  be  construed  to  restrict 
any  Individual  from  seeking  the  advice  and 
aid  of.  or  from  t>eing  represented  by.  the 
labor  organization  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber or  any  other  representative  Ireely  chosen 
by  him.  at  any  step  In  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

(1)  General  referral  policies:  No  provision 
In  the  prograna  sliall  limit  authority  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Ser\-ice  vo  male* 
referrals  in  accordance  with  approved  poli- 
cies and  Instructions  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission. 

Sec.  907.5.  Optional  provisions:  Regional 
and  area  manpower  directors,  after  consulta- 
tion with  their  management-labor  war  man- 
power committees,  may  Include  In  employ- 
ment stabilization  programs  provisions  such 
es  the  following  designed  to  meet  special 
manpower  needs  In  the  localities  affected,  but 
except  as  specifically  authorized  herein,  no 
such  provision  shall  conflict  with  section 
907.4  of  this  regulation  or  with  any  State  or 
Federal  law. 

(a)  Subject  to  standards  and  Instructions 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  provision  for  adding  to 
section  907.4  (e)  of  this  regulation  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  Individuals  who  must  be 
hired  only  upon  referral  by,  or  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  made  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service: 

1.  Individuals  for  work  in  specified  cate- 
gories of  occupations  in  activities  in  which 
manpower  shortages  threaten  critically  need- 
ed production,  or 

2.  Individuals  for  work  in  specified  short- 
age occupations  (l^  addition  to  critical  occu- 
pations), or 

8.  Individuals  whose  statements  of  avail- 
ability indicate  that  they  were  most  recently 
employed  in  such  occupations,  or 
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4.  Individuals  who  can  b«  readily  Identl- 
fled  as  able  to  meet  speclflcatlcns  required 
tor  work  In  rucli  occu{>attcns  or  activities,  or 

5.  All  Individuals.  A  program  containing 
•uch  a  provision  may  apply  only  to  a  labor 
market  area  which,  on  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  program,  was  class Ifted  by  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  as  a  group  I  or 
group  II  area.  Such  a  program  may.  notwith- 
standing anything  to  the  contrary  in  this 
regiilatlon.  Incliide  necessary  modlAcatlons  at 
■ection  907  4. 

(b)  FroTlslons  designed   to  protect   Indl- 
.  TlduaLs  frcm  Icrs  of  seniority  or  ether  reem- 
ployment rlchts. 

(c)  Provisions  designed  to  require  or  pro- 
mote more  effective  utilization  of  their  man- 
power by  employers. 

(d)  ProYlsicns  designed  further  to  con- 
trol advertising  or  other  solicitation  of  Indi- 
viduals 

(e)  ProTlslons  deetcned  to  afford  individ- 
uals a  greater  measun  of  protection  sgalnst 
arbitrary  <'l!>charge. 

(t)  Provisions  designed  to  faclliUte  the 
employment  of  Individuals  during  vacation, 
probationary,  off  eeason.  or  other  short 
periods  in  work  other  than  that  In  which 
they  have  customarily  engaged,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  return  of  such  persons  to  their  cus- 
tomary employment. 

(gi  Provisions  governing  the  release  of 
Individuals  by  employers  by  whom  they 
were  hired  or  solicited  In  violation  of  em- 
plo>-ment  stabilization  programs,  provisions 
for  disregarding  for  purposes  of  the  60-day 
cisute  In  sectlcn  907.4  (a)  hereof,  periods 
during  which  individuals  were  employed  in 
Tlolatlon  of  emplojrment  stabilization  pro- 
granu  or  In  employments  excluded  from  the 
programs,  and  ether  provisions  pertaining 
to  the  enforcement  of  a  program. 

(hi  Provisions  designed  to  minimize  loss 
of  working  ttrne  of  applicants  for  statement 
of  avSiiabllity  or  referral. 

( 1 1  Provisions  designed  ( I )  to  permit  the 
hiring  of  an  individual  by,  or  of  an  indl- 
ndual  whc^e  lost  regular  employment  was 
with,  a  small  establishment  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  prcgram.  except 
that  no  establishment  regularly  employing 
more  than  eight  employees  shall  be  treated 
as  a  .=mall  establishment  for  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  or  (21  to  exclude  from  the 
rec^Uirement  of  the  program  the  hiring  oX 
Individuals  last  employed  In  domestic  serv- 
ice or  last  employed  by  foreign.  State,  or  lo- 
cal governments  or  their  instrumentalities. 
CT  (3)  to  exclude  the  hiring  of  individuals 
for  supplemental  or  casual  -aozii,  or  for 
other  types  of  ahort-tlme  cr  Intermittent 
employment,  the  coverage  of  any  of  which 
would  involve  undue  admin istratlve  bur- 
dens and  would  not  measurably  contribute 
to  the  accomplishment  of  tlie  objectives  of 
this  regulation. 

I  J)  Subject  to  standards  and  instructions 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  provisions  for  regulat- 
ing the  htrlag  of  new  employees  through 
the  establlthmmt  of  fair  and  reasonable 
employmeat  ecUlngs  which  limit  the  num- 
ber of  workers  cr  of  specified  types  of  work- 
ers which  may  be  employed  In  an  establish- 
ment or  place  qf  employment  during  speci- 
fied periods. 

(k)  Provision  for. initial  lasuance  of  state- 
ments of  availability  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  In  lieu  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's taployer  under  some  or  all  of  the 
circumstances  set  forth  In  section  907.4  (b) 
of  this  regulation. 

(1)  Provisions  which,  while  conflicting  In 
substanUve  respects  with  section  907.4  of 
this  regulation,  are  approved  by  the  Chalr- 
maiL  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
after  consultation  with  the  Management- 
Policy  Committee  and  after  a  finding  by 
him  (1)  that  such  provisions  are  necessary 
to  meet  manpower  problems  peculiar  In  ths 
locaUty  to  which  the  prcgram  applies  and 
are  consistent  with  the  fundamental  objec- 
tives and  policies  upon  which  the  regula- 
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Sic.   907.8.    Deflnitl 
regulation: 

(a)   Agriculture  meahs 
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the   soil,    the   harvesting 
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(f)  Locally    needed 
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his  principal  employment 

(h)    Employment-s 
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whether  through 
availability,    referral 
Employment  Service 

Sec.  907  7.  Revocation 
The  War  Manpower 
Prevent  Pirating  of 
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907.  sections  907.1   to 
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ment  Stabilization 
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Manpower    Shortage 
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mission  relating  to  th( 
tent  of  employment 

Sec.  907.8.  Effective 
shall  become  effective 
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Paul  V.  McNtrrr, 
afc  ipoirer  Commission. 
are  Amendments  Nos. 
May  22,  May   22.   and 
.-ely. 


CH/^Ta    vn.  War    Man- 

RlCTTLATlCN       NO.       7, 
4-4-Pa«T     907.   GOVEKNINO 

Progkams 


Stabqj  sation 

Pursuant  to  the  aut  lorlty  vested  In  me  as 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
by  Executive  Orders  N^s.  9139  and  92*79.  sec- 
tion 907.5  (J)  of  War  iilan power  Commission 
Regulation  No.  7.  as  ax  tended  (9  Fit.  54C0)  is 
hereby  further  amcnd(  d.  effective  January  3. 
1945.  by  deleting  tharr 'rom  the  words  "regu- 
lating the  hiring  of  ne  «  employees  through.' 

jCHAaLXs  M.  Hat, 
Acting  Chairman. 

J.iirDA«T  3.  1945. 

Filed  Tltta  Federal  B4g*^ter  January  5,  1945. 
10:14  a.  m. 


Antljtis  of  Bretton  Woods  AgjeenK&t 
.  ^         by  John  Frandt  Neylan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  2  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  analysis 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  by  a 
very  able  lawyer.  John  Francis  Neylan, 
of  San  Francisco.  I  say  nothing  further 
regarding  the  matter,  except  that  he  be- 
comes an  antagonist  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes.  The  brief  is  well  worth  reading 
by  all  my  auditors. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  this 
document.    The  estimated  cost  is  $728. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Alt  Analysis  of  the  Brttton  Woods  Agrzz- 
MXNT  bt  John  Francis  Netlan  and  Address 
Delivsbed  bt  Lord  John  Matnard  Ketnzs 
IN  HotJSZ  OF  LoaDS.  Mat  23,  1944 

roRXWoao 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  Is  the  popu- 
lar designation  of  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Ftind  and  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment proposed  by  the  United  Nations 
Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  held  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  in  July  1944. 

Admittedly  It  is  only  one  step  in  an  over- 
all plan  which  may  determine  the  future 
economic  government  of  the  world.  The  re- 
maining features  of  the  plan  are  still  \in- 
disclosed. 

In  the  words  of  its  principal  author.  Lord 
Keynes,  it  'embodies  epoch-making  Innova- 
tions," but  nevertheless  Is  only  "an  iron 
ration." 

Whether  the  United  States  can  make  the 
sacrifices,  assume  the  additional  financial 
burdens,  and  live  under  the  restrictions  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen. 

Whether  it  is  prudent  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  such  a  revolutionary  plan  while 
millions  of  its  citizens,  who  will  liave  to 
carry  mcst  of  the  burden,  are  fighting  over- 
seas is  a  grave  question. 

The  plan  has  been  designated  "an  assign- 
ment by  a  creditor  for  the  benefit  of  debtors.** 
To  a  limited  extent,  at  least,  the  description 
is  true. 

The  matter  is  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

No  other  country  has  acted  upon  It.  be- 
cause the  adoption  of  the  scheme  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to 
make  the  sacrifices,  accept  the  restrictions, 
and  carry  the  burden. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  have  access  to  ths 
views  of  the  principal  author  of  the  plan, 
and  to  have  a  first-hand  Interpretation  of 
Its  provisions,  a  copy  of  an  address  made  by 
Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes  In  the  British 
House  of  Lords.  May  23.  1944,  is  attached  t« 
this  analysis. 

AKALTSIS 

In  view  of  President  Roosevelt's  messag* 
to  Congress  urging  ratification  of  the  so« 
called  Bretton  Woods  agreement  and  aa 
appropriation  of  »5. 925 ,000,000  for  our  finan- 
cial contribution,  there  can  be  no  fvirther 
doubt  that  a  determined  effort  is  to  be  mads 
to   drive    this   measvirs   through    both    tibt§ 
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Bou»  and  Senate  by  methods  reminiscent 
of  the  days  of  rubber  stamps  and  blank 
checks. 

Obviously,  the  stage  setting  has  been  care- 
fully handled  and  the  build-up  was  timed 
for  a  climatic  emotional  appeal  from  the 
President  asainst  the  background  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Big  Three  at  the  summer 
home  of  Marehal  Stalin  In  the  Crimea. 

Without  the  slightest  Intention  of  show- 
ing the  President  any  disrespect,  it  seems 
evident  that  he  has  not  had  the  time  to 
examine  the  plan  critically,  and  that  the 
mescage  was  prepared  by  a  Treastiry  De- 
partment adviser.  The  P.-esident's  whole 
background  in  relation  to  financial  matters. 
Including  his  nomination  of  Vice  President 
Wallace  to  handle  »40.000,000.000  negatives 
the  thought  that  the  Congress  should  act 
hurriedly  or  that  it  should  fail  to  scrutinize 
this  document  with  "the  most  anxious  con- 
cern." 

The  President  refers  to  the  possibility  of 
a  few  minor  imperfections  In  the  plan.  The 
fact  is  the  document  embodies  so  many 
basic  contradictions,  and  Is  so  loaded  with 
ambiguities  it  defies  understanding  as  any- 
thing but  an  elaborate  contrivance  to  give 
away  Americin  money  and  fetter  the  United 
Skates  in  the  post-war  era,  almost  like  a 
conquered  nation. 

Th?re  is  no  support  In  common  sense  or 
the  experience  of  mankind  for  the  theory 
that  In  the  days  ahead  the  United  States, 
staggering  under  a  greater  debt  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  combined,  can  carry  the 
same  disproportionate  burden  that  It  has 
carried  in  time  of  war. 

Should  the  underlying  theory  of  the  W. 
P.  A.,  of  unhappy  memory,  be  adopted  In 
the  international  field  in  times  of  peace, 
onlv  Piovidence  will  be  able  to  protect  the 
"United  States  and  the  world  from  bankruptcy 
end  economic  chaos. 

Strangely  the  so-called  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  is.  substantively,  the  brainchild  of 
a  gertlernan  whose  thinking  and  writings 
played  such  a  large  part  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Roosavelt  adm-inlstratlon,  inspiring 
pumn-prlming  and  leaf-raking  as  means  of 
spending  cur  way  out  of  depression. 

Tiie  real  author  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  with  what  he  has  termed  Its 
"epoch-malilng  Innovations  in  international 
plans"  Is  Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Bank  of  England,  adviser  of  the 
British  Esc::equer  and  the  most  brilliant 
exponent  of  the  project  of  substituting  eco- 
nomic imporinllsm  for  political  imperialism 
with  London  and  other  European  capitals  as 
the  seats  of  empire. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  provincialism  of  a 
low  order  to  discard  any  plan  solely  because 
Its  author  was  not  an  American.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Keynes  has  never  posed 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  if  he  has  hailed 
this  agreement  as  a  triumph  of  revolution- 
ary ideas  which  inure  to  the  benefit,  prin- 
cipally, of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  It  would  seem  to  be  the  pru- 
dent covirse  to  subject  it  to  searching  analysis. 
Lord  Keynes  has  outlined  to  the  Houss  of 
Lords  In  a  remarkable  speech  the  enormous 
advantages  that  will  accrue  to  his  coimtry, 
and  he  has  paid  warm  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can negotiators  because  of  their  broadmlnd- 
edness,  generosity,  and  gcx)d  ueighborliness. 
Despite  his  native  reluctance  in  the  matter 
of  displaying  emotion  he  felt  that  the  con- 
ferees had  merged  "a  band  of  brothers." 

After  reading  Lord  Keynes'  speech  and  ths 
treatises  ppbllshed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Morgenthau  and  Dr.  Harry  D.  White,  his 
adviser,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fraternal  relationship,  but  I  can- 
not escape  the  conviction  that  the  brilliant 
British  brother  induced  an  acceptance  of  the 
English  doctrine  of  primogeniture  under 
which  the  eldest  son  takes  the  entire  eetats 
and  the  younger  boys  eke  out  an  existence  in 
the  church  or  the  army. 


To  clarify  perspective  as  to  authorship,  it  is 
weU  to  bear  in  mind  that  In  1943  the  British 
Government  Issued  a  white  paper  embody- 
ing what  was  termed  a  proposal  for  "an  in- 
ternational clearing  union,"  of  which  Lord 
Keynes  was  the  author. 

Almost  Immediately  the  United  States 
Trsasury  Issued  another  plan  which  bore  all 
the  earmarks  of  hasty  Improvisation. 

Lord  Keynes  frankly  stated  that  his  pro- 
posed union  might  become  "the  pivot  of  the 
future  economic  government  of  the  world." 
Also  to  his  credit  let  It  be  said  that  his  docu- 
ment contained  a  minimum  of  thought-con- 
cealing phraces.  He  v.-as  forthright  aboiit  his 
objectives  and  blimt  end  clear  In  bis  expres- 
sions. 

The  document  ere?  ted  a  storm  of  protest 
from  every  quarter,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  thrcughout  the  world. 

Undaunted,  this  gentleman  who  resigned 
from  the  British  peace  delegation  at  Paris  in 
1919  and  denounced  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
as  an  economic  atrocity,  headed  delegations 
from  his  country  to  Innumerable  conferences, 
and  m  AprU  1914  there  emerged  what  was 
called  a  "Joint  statement  by  experts  on  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  of  the  United  and  Associated  Nations." 
In  this  statement  the  experts.  Including 
Secretary  Morgenthau  and  his  adviser,  Dr. 
White,  concurred. 

Thereafter,  on  July  1.  1944.  the  United  Na- 
tions Monetary  and  Financial  Conference 
convened  at  Bretton  Woods  and  when  it  ad- 
journed on  July  22  it  produced  what  Is  now 
offered  to  the  Congress  as  the  "Articles  of 
Agreement,  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
International  Dank  for  Reconstruction  and 
D3velopment." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  and.  presumably,  the  Presi- 
dent had  this  document  all  through  the 
optimistic  days  of  August,  September,  and 
October  when  the  country  was  encouraged  to 
believe  the  war  In  Europe  would  be  over 
quickly  and  reconversion  and  post-war  prob- 
lems were  imminent.  However,  it  was  not 
sent  to  the  Congress  and  it  was  not  sub- 
mitted in  any  solemn  referendum  to  the 
American  people,  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
submit  to  its  restrictions  and  pay  the  cost, 
not  only  In  money  subscribed  but  In  Intan- 
gibles of  far  greater  magnitude. 

Avoidance  of  twisting  the  lion's  tail  for 
political  purposes  is  a  weak  and  transparent 
subterfuge,  because  on  every  Issue  of  sound 
foreign  policy.  Including  lend-lease,  IxAh 
parties  united  and  there  was  no  criticism. 

The  concl'oslon  Is  Inescapable  that  there 
was  fear  an  erposltlcn  of  the  plan  with  Its 
enormous  disadvantages  to  American  finance, 
foreign  trade,  domestic  Industry,  labor,  and 
post-war  reconstruction  generally  would  be 
politically  harmfva  to  the  administration. 

Suddenly,  on  January  28,  It  was  announced 
that  the  bills  embcxlying  the  agreement 
would  be  Introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator 
WACNim  and  Representative  Spence,  and 
Speaker  RATBtmN  was  quoted  as  announcing 
that  the  House  would  act  quickly  once  the 
bin  had  been  approved  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

Now  comes  the  presidential  appeal  from 
the  far-off  Crimea. 

It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  not  1  percent  of 
the  American  people  have  any  understanding 
of  the  provisions  of  this  revolutionary  plan, 
and  that  not  10  percent  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
have  ever  read  the  bill  which  is  scheduled 
for  quick  passage. 

Again  and  again  it  Is  emphasized  that  this 
la  only  one  of  a  number  of  measures  of  simi- 
lar type  which  will  commit  the  United  States 
in  the  International  field,  but  that  it  Includes 
matters  which  are  basic.  We  are  on  notice 
that  a  host  of  Olivers  will  be  asking  for 
••more.- 

In  fact  this  has  been  termed  a  mere  "Iron 
ration.'^ 
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Tet  It  is  conservative  to  asrert  that  this 
measure  constitutes  the  greatest  surrender  oC 
resources  and  economic  advantages  by  any 
nation  in  the  history  of  tlie  world,  and  eig- 
nallses  the  Inauguration  of  a  plan  undw 
which  a  prodigally  generous  cation  puts  Itsslf 
at  the  mercy  of  Its  debtors. 

One  proponent  points  out  that  there  is  a 
provision  for  witbdrawRl.  This  Is  true,  but 
the  history  of  mankind  shows  that  once  an 
individual  or  a  nation  accords  seme  great 
advantage,  its  withdrawal  creates  enmity  and 
in  the  sphere  of  nations  lays  the  foundation 

for  war. 

Already  it  is  certain  that  the  12.000.000  In 
the  armed  services  cf  the  United  States,  fight- 
ing all  over  the  world,  are  coming  home  to 
the  grim  realltv  of  a  mortgage  of  more  than 
$300,000,000,000.  With  their  immediate 
families  they  will  constitute  40  percent  of 
the  population  and  will  face  life  with  ths 
realization  that  a  large  portion  of  the  $120,- 
000.000.000 — which  will  be  their  share — was 
spent  to  pay  for  a  riot  of  prosperity  far  from 
the  battlefields  where  they  were  giving  every- 
thing. 

They  will  experience  difficulty  In  under- 
standing some  cf  the  additional  burdens  be- 
ing piled  upon  them  while  they  wiU  be  facing 
the  grim  and  heart-breaking  difficulties  of 
readjustment  to  the  all-Important  responsi- 
bility of  supporting  themselves  and  their 
children. 

It  would  seem  equitable  that  theee  men 
should  have  some  voice  in  determining 
whether  the  resources  which  belong  to  them 
and  their  c'jiildren  are  to  be  squandered  to 
enable  old  political  Imperialisms  to  trans- 
mute themselves  Into  economic  empires  and 
perpetuate  their  dominion  over  hundreds  of 
millions  of  human  beings  and  vast  territories 
they  could  neither  protect  nor  liberate. 

Not  a  single  European  nation  or  empire 
was  capable  of  defending  itself  unaided 
against  Nazi  Germany  or  of  protecting  or  re- 
covering its  overseas  territories,  colonies,  or 
other  holdings  a^ialnst  Japan. 

The  day  of  Imperialism  Is  dead  and  gone, 
and  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  It  under  a  new 
guise  Is  doomed  tc  faUure. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  does  not 
contemplate  a  new  world  order  based  upon 
freedom  and  expanding  development  of  au 
the  human  race.  It  Is  a  document  which 
seeks  to  create  an  economic  strait  Jacket  for 
the  benefit  of  a  continent  which  for  centuries 
has  drained  the  treasure  of  the  rest  of  the 
earth  to  finance  Its  wars  and  to  support  it  in 
Intervals  of  peace. 

Its  adcptlon  by  the  United  States  would 
give  notice  to  the  world,  wherein  'hundreds 
of  millions  struggle  for  poUtical  and  economic 
freedom,  that  we  have  abandoned  the  maxim 
of  "live  and  let  live"  and  have  succumbed  to 
the  hateful  dictum,  "don't  spoil  the  natives. 

In  the  event  the  United  States  becomes  a 
party  to  the  so-called  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment creating  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  Lord  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  financial  adviser  to  His  BrltUh  Maj- 
esty's Government,  wUl  deserve  to  rr.n!:  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Incomparable  CburchUU 
Furthermore  It  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  hs 
win  emerge  as  the  logical  successor  of  ths 
man  who  "did  not  become  the  King's  first 
Minister  to  preside  at  the  liquidation  of  ths 
Btoplre." 

Anything  less  would  mark  the  British  as 
an  uninformed  and  ungrateful  people,  and 
no  one  will  allege  they  are  uninformed  when 
their  interests  are  involved.  He  wlU  also  be 
entitled  to  the  undying  gratitude  of  ths 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgian,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Empires. 

Churchill  deservedly  will  receive  the  credit 
for  ptdllng  the  English  ship  cf  state  off  ths 
rocks  of  Dunkl'-k,  steering  It  through  the 
tempests  and  typhoons  of  war.  end  ultimately 
bringing  it  safely  Into  harbor.  After  that 
wm  ccme  the  post-war  era  with  its  economic 
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storms.  Its  contrary  winds  and  mounUlnous 
se»»  to  test  the  •eamanship  of  a;i  nation*. 
and  In  that  day  wUl  come  a  realization  oX  ttM 
genius  of  KeynM. 

U  anyone  should  be  inclined  to  feel  that  I 
ezacK«rgte  or  beccme  unduly  lyrical  in  rela- 
tion to  the  accompiuhmenta  of  this  distin- 
eulahed  British  statesman.  I  asJt  only  a  fair- 
minded  examlnatKin  of  the  record.  In  ad- 
Tsncc.  I  pledge  the  use  of  only  those  adverbs, 
adjecuves.  and  appraisals  already  used  by 
thoee  bred  In  the  art  of  understatement. 

▲t  the  outset  let  us  determine  to  be  frank 
within  the  bounds  of  good  manners,  because. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Keynes,  "the  plan  intro- 
duces an  epoch-making  Innovation  in  an  In- 
ternaUcnal  instrument."  and  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  committed  carelessly 
or  ImprovidenUy  to  an  agreement  which  may 
render  their  post-war  burdens  unbearable 
the  consequences  might  be  calamitous! 
AgMin  adopting  the  advice  of  Lord  Keynes 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  "we  must  examine  any 
ansincLal  plan  to  make  sure  that  it  will  help 
us  carry  our  burdens  and  not  add  to  them." 
In  fact,  he  recommended  scrutinizing  "with 
anxloxis  concern." 

L«t  us  recognise  frankly  that  the  plan 
should  be  termed  the  "Keynes  plan  for  an 
intemauonal  monetary  fund."  because  It  is 
simply  a  modification  of  Lord  Keynes'  inter- 
national clearlnj?  union  blueprint,  which  was 
offered  to  the  United  Nations  In  1943  and 
was  rejected  even  by  the  ardent  advocates  of 
a  superstate. 

It  u  not  cynical  to  suggest  that  the  Keynes 
plan  now  being  offered  represents  the  orig- 
inal clearing  union  program  minus  these 
cUuses  incorporated  in  the  original  draft  for 
trading  purpoeee.  In  this  accomplishment 
Lord  Keynes  has  again  demonstrated  the 
genltis  of  the  British  In  working  out  compro- 
mises which  concede  to  the  other  party  the 
form  without  disturbing  the  substance. 
in  fact  at  the  appropriate  place,  hereinafter. 
I  shall  tise  an  extremely  apt  quotation  rela- 
tlre  to  this  feature. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  a<»Teement  the 
prliMlpal  office  of  the  fund  would  be  located 
tn  the  United  States,  with  branch  offices  In 
other  countries  The  location  of  the  principal 
oOee  means  Uttle. 

The  powers  of  the  fund  are  vested  In  a 
board  of  governors  which  will  consist  of  44 
members,  l  being  appointed  by  each  of  the 
nauons  to  which  a  quota  has  been  assigned. 
^^**^  this  arrangement,  the  United  States 
wUl  hare  1  member  end  the  British  Common- 
wealth Will  have  fl.  1  each  for  Australia  Can- 
ada Ind  a.  New  Zealand,  Union  of  South 
AfWea.  and  the  Umted  Kingdom. 

The  operation  of  the  fund  Is  placed  in  the 
bands  of  13  executive  directors.  The  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States.  Soviet  Russia. 
China,  and  Prance  appoint  1  executive  dl- 
rectoc  tmcb.  Of  the  remaining  7  directors  5 
wlU  be  elected  by  nations  other  than  the 
Big  Five  and  excluding  the  19  American  re- 
publics and  the  United  States  The  remain- 
ing 2  are  set  aside  for  election  by  the  10 
American  republics,  other  than  the  United 
States.     Argentina  Is  not  a  member. 

Tbe  provisions  govemmg  appointment  and 
election  of  execuUve  directors  are  complex 
aod  intricate  to  tht  point  of  defying  elucida- 
tion except  in  a  separa-^  Ueatise.  Su^ce  It 
to  say  the  United  Slates  wiU  have  1  and  the 
Briuah  Commonwealth  will  have  a  minimum 
of  2  cut  of  the  12,  and  conceivably  3  More 
•bout  this  Utter. 

The  board  of  executive  directors  wiU  func- 
tton  in  continuous  seasloa  at  the  principal 
oace  of  the  fund  and  will  salect  the  mauag- 
iQg  duector.  who.  If  tbls  plan  is  ever  adopted. 
Is  destined  to  become  tbe  moat  powerftil  in- 
dividual the  financial  world  has  ever  known. 
Be  Will  be  tbe  chairman  of  the  execuUve  di- 
rectors, be  will  be  reaponalble  for  the  organi- 
sation, appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the 
aufl  of  tbe  Xtind.  and  according  to  the  terma 
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of  the  agreement  be  ani  his  ai^;>olntees  will 
be  expected  to  divest  themselves  of  all  loyal- 
ties except  to  the  fund,  j 

In  appointing  the  stair  the  managing  di- 
rector is  enjoined  to  niake  paramount  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency  and  technical 
competence— national  add  gTOgraphical  con- 
siderations are  expressly  made  secondary. 

In  the  abstract  nothing  could  be  more 
correct,  but  in  this  pracklcal  world  It  seems 
unfortunate  that  at  this  I  Juncture  the  United 
States  seems  to  contain  dhe  only  considerable 
body  of  persons  who  consider  devotion  to 
country  rather  absurd,  wtolle  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  seem  crowded  with  fanatical 
nationalists  who  are  expert  In  matten  of  in- 
ternational exchange  an^l  currency. 

Frankly,  i  find  It  im|>csslble  to  Imagine 
the  Englishman.  Russlim.  Frenchman,  or 
Chinese  capable  of  dlvestl  ng  himself  of  fanat- 
ical loyalty  to  his  native  land  who  would  be 
permitted  a  chance  of  j  ppolntment  to  any 
Job  In  the  fund  by  Ciurchill,  Stalin,  de 
Gaulle,  or  Chiang  Kal-5l^k. 

Unless  we  Intend  delibt-rately  to  wreck  the 
future  of  the  United  Staies  by  Indulgence  In 
autohvpnosls  we  cannot  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  even  before  th  ■  war  Is  over  these 
nations  are  engaged  In  ai  intensive  struggle 
to  better  their  economic  ^lUons  as  against 
iis  and  against  one  anclther  and  that  any 
faltering  by  a  national  ^'ould  be  equivalent 
to  treason. 

So  much  In  general  f<ir  the  hlerarchv  of 
the  fund. 

The  purposes  of  the  funU  are  set  forth  tn 
article  I  of  the  agreemei  t  and  are  enumer- 
ated as  follows: 

(U  To  prom..te  international  monetary 
cooperation  through  a  permanent  institution 
which  provides  the  machinery  lor  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  on  international  msn- 
etary  problems. 

(11)  To  faclhtate  the  (  xpansion  and  bal- 
anced growth  of  International  trade,  and  to 
contribute  thereby  to  tae  promotion  and 
maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employment 
and  real  Income  and  to  i  he  development  of 
the  productive  resources  of  all  members  as 
primary  objectives  of  economic  policy. 

(Ul)  To  promote  excl  ange  stabUlty.  to 
maintain  orderly  exchange  arrangements 
among  me-nbers.  and  to  avoid  competitive 
exchange  depreciation. 

Ilvl  To  assist  In  the  establishment  of  a 
multilateral  system  of  payments  In  respect 
of  current  transactions  between  members  and 
In  the  elimination  of  foielgn  exchance  re- 
strictions which  hamper  t  le  growth  of  "world 
trade. 

<v)  To  give  confidence  U  members  by  mak- 
ing the  funds  resources  available  to  them 
under  adequate  safeguards,  thus  providing 
them  with  opportunity  to  correct  maladjxist- 
menta  In  their  balance  of  payments  without 
resorting  to  measures  dest -uctlve  of  national 
or  International  prospent] . 

(»l)  In  accordance  wi  h  the  above  to 
shorten  tbe  duration  and  lessen  the  degree 
of  disequilibrium  In  the  nternatlonal  bal- 
ances of  payments  of  mer  ibers. 

To  ail  of  these  objectives,  honestly  inter- 
preted, all  normal  minde<  people  certalriv 
will  subscribe  ' 

UnfcM-tunately.  all  natlcns  do  not  enjoy 
access  to  raw  materials  and  natural  resources 
on  an  equal  basis,  and.  dui  to  many  factors 
some  nations  are  far  more  advanced  Indus- 
trially than  others.  Addltlonallv.  there  are 
many  complexltlea  arising  from  relative  ad- 
vancement toward  that  siaie  we  call  civiliza- 
tion, and  there  are  manv  difficult  situations 
Which  stem  from  the  desir*  of  large  popula- 
tions for  political  and  economic  freedom. 
Capital  of  fu  ad 

The  capfUl  of  the  func  is  made  uo  of 
quotas  Which  were  aUocaUd  on  some  basis 
that  Is  shrouded  in  myster;  . 
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The  original  quotas  are  set  forth  in  sched- 
tile  A.  as  follows  : 

Schedule  A.  Quotas 
fin  millions  of  United  SUtes  dollars  | 


Australia. 


200 


Belgium 225 


Bolivia 

BrazU 

Canada . 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt JIT 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France .__. 

Greece 

Guatemala . 

Haiti- ""III. 

Honduras . 

Iceland , 

India 

Iran 

Irr.q 

Liberia ." 

Luxemburg . 

Mexico __, 

Netherlands ~ 

New  Zealand I_II— 

Nicaragua 

Korway 

Panama I2_, 

Parafiuay 

P3IU I'_ 

Philippine  Commonwe^th 

Poland 

Union  of  S^uth  Africa."".! "       ico 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1,  200 

United  Kingdoin 1  303 

United  States 2  750 

Uruguay S.'SSSSSS.     '    15 

Venezuela jg 

Yugoslavia "IIIIIIIII2      '        eo 


10 

150 

300 

50 

660 

60 

5 

53 

125 

V) 

6 

6 

45 

2.5 

6 

450 

40 

6 

6 

2.6 

1 

400 

25 

8 

.5 

10 

eo 

275 

a 

£0 

.5 

2 

26 

15 

125 


8.  COO 


«The  quota  of  Denmark  shall  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  fund  after  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment has  declared  Its  readiness  to  sign  thla 
agreement  but  before  signature  takes  place. 

When  we  come  to  the  detailed  discussion 
cf  quotas,  which  give  access  to  American  dol- 
lars in  excuange  for  currencies  of  all  varieties 
the  anxiety  of  all  nations  for  big  quotas  la 
the  fund  will  be  explained.  Such  discussion 
will  also  suggest  the  reason  for  the  magni- 
tude of  some  of  the  quotas  which  on  their 
face  are  Inexplicable. 

Having  seen  the  outline  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  capltaluaitlon  of  the  fund,  let  u« 
examine  certain  major  aspects. 

Why  the  hurry?  ^ 

f„^°"^  .*''*  """""y  puzzling  features  of  the 
f™,r°Jr^    """^   ^   "^'■e    Jnterestlrg   or 

^^^  t  tH*  ,^f°  "^^  *^''^°*  »°»»«tF  to 
commit  the  United  States  while  our  armed 
forces  are  engaged  all  over  the  earth,  and  In 
liil  ~V"*'^J^'  ^^^  °'  reconversion  have 
«^i«  1*^"^^  *°  ^^^  background,  although 
Zf^,u^^  ^^"^  ^""^  ^'^^''^  buslnesamen  of 
one  belligerent  are  already  traveling  abroad 
drumming  up  trade.  * 

In  his  plea  for  Immediate  action.  Treasury 
Adviser  White  suggesU  that  tbe  responsible 

r«™°^,^^°'  '^^^^^  *^^  *''"*^  **  Uerfectlon- 
ism^ which  seems  to  have  become  a  standard 

H^^i^K*?"*^*"''  ^"^  international  matters. 
He  also  hints  at  the  existence  of  some  eco- 
nomic Isolationists. 

Speaker  Ratburn  U  quoted  as  having  said 
tiie  House  of  Repr esentaUves  would  rush  the 


agreement  through  as  soon  as  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  reported. 

The  paradox  Is  that  the  enactment  of  the 
agreement  will  immediately  Isolate  the 
United  SUtes.  subject  It  to  paialyzlng  re- 
strictions, and  by  an  express  reservation  give 
the  British.  Russian.  French.  Belgian,  and 
Dutch  Empires  a  free  hand  for  6  years  to 
pursue  tlie  very  practicss  which  the  fund  la 
supposed  to  stop  and  correct. 

Realizing  that  this  statement  savors  of  ex- 
aggeration and  win  nattorally  be  viewed  with 
skepticism.  I  herewith  quote  the  provision 
cf  the  agreement  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  provision  by  Lord  Keynes  in  the  House 
cf  Lords  In  a  speech  delivered  May  23.  1944. 

The  provision  of  the  agreement  Is  "Article 
XIV— Transitional  Period,"  found  at  page  29 
of  the  official  text. 

Section  2  cf  this  article  provides:  "In  the 
post-war  transitional  period  members  may, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
articles  of  this  agreement,  maintain  and 
adapt  to  changing  circumstances  (and.  In 
the  case  of  members  whose  territories  have 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Introduce  where 
necessary)  restrictions  on  payments  and 
transfers  for  current  international  trans- 
actions." 

Obviously,  this  section  makes  sweeping  ex- 
ceptions for  the  British.  French.  Belgians, 
Dutch.  Russians.  Portuguese,  Norwegians, 
Greeks,  Czechs.  Yugoslavs,  and  others. 

This  and  following  sections  emphasize  that 
the  abandonment  of  these  practices  Is  within 
the  discretion  of  such  members  for  a  period 
of  5  years.  Furthermore,  it  Is  provided  that 
even  after  the  elapse  of  5  years  these  mem- 
bers, with  the  consent  of  the  fund,  may  stUl 
pursue  these  practices,  and  It  Is  expressly 
provided  that  In  passing  on  requests  cf  mem- 
bers in  such  matters  the  fund  shall  Indulge 
every  reasonable  doubt  lor  the  beuelit  of  the 
member. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  have  to  speculate  on 
the  meaning  or  the  Importance  of  these  pro- 
visions. 

On  May  23.  1944.  Lord  Keynes,  who  waa 
then  discussing  the  provision  as  it  appeared 
In  the  joint  statement  of  experts  at  page  8, 
advised  the  House  of  Lords: 

"What,  then,  are  these  major  advantage* 
that  I  hope  from  the  plan  to  be  of  advan- 
tage of  this  country  [United  KlngdomJ? 
First,  it  Is  clearly  recognized  and  acrced  that 
during  the  post-war  transitional  period  of 
uncertain  duration  we  are  entitled  to  retain 
any  of  those  wartime  restrictions  and  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  the  Sterling  area  and 
others  that  are  helpful  to  us.  without  being 
open  to  the  charge  of  acting  contrary  to  any 
general  engagements  Into  which  we  have 
entered.  Having  this  assurance,  we  can  make 
our  plans  for  the  most  difficult  days  which 
will  follow  the  war.  knowing  where  we  stand, 
and  without  risk  of  giving  grounds  of  offense. 
This  is  a  great  gain— and  one  of  the  respects 
In  which  the  new  plan  is  much  superior  to 
either  of  Its  predecessors,  which  did  not 
clearly  set  forth  any  similar  safeguards." 

In  other  word:},  the  British.  Russian, 
French.  Belgian,  Datch,  and  other  financiers, 
traders,  and  Industrialists  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  all  advantages  of  the  fund, 
while  being  free  not  only  to  maintain  all  the 
practices  they  ha>e  heretofore  Indulged  to 
protect  themselves  In  International  trade  but 
to  adapt  these  piactices  to  changing  cir- 
cumstances, and,  most  amazing  of  all.  to 
Introduce  In  f ormei  ly  occupied  territory  such 
practices  as  they  consider  necessary. 

When  It  Is  borne  In  mind  that  this  la  only 
one  of  the  five  major  advantages  Lord  Keynea 
pointed  out  as  accruing  to  his  country  It 
seems  incredible  that  the  proponents  of  the 
agreement  should  rot  be  able  to  make  some 
clear  statement  jiis.lfylng  a  provision  which 
In  th3  guise  of  an  exception  turns  the  pur- 
ported plan  of  stabilization  of  currencies  and 


facilitation  of  trade  upside  down,  substan- 
tively makes  the  exception  tbe  rule,  and 
leaves  the  United  States  the  Isolated  victim 
In  the  contest  for  world  trade. 

Stripped  of  all  the  platitudinous  utterancea 
which  have  been  Indulged  In  the  discussions, 
this  provision  cf  the  proposed  agreement 
means  that  the  United  States,  staggering 
imder  the  coets  of  defending  not  only  herself 
but  of  defending  and  liberating  these  other 
empires,  will  be  called  upon  to  submit  to 
arbitrary  trade  discriminations  all  over  the 
earth,  and  not  only  submit  to.  but  finance 
these  harassments. 

Certainly,  V7e  cannot  criticize  the  delegates 
from  other  countries  who  have  sought  to  gain 
for  their  respective  nations  every  possible  ad- 
vantage In  the  grim  and  terrible  days  which 
will  confront  men  after  the  war.  but  before 
we  agree  to  the  amazingly  Inequitable  pro- 
vision of  article  XTV  some  American  delegate 
to  Bretton  Woods  should  be  required  to  give 
some  explanation  of  the  demand  for  un- 
seemly haste. 

Sanctions  against  United  States 
Another  of  the  features  of  the  proposed 
fund  agreement,  which,  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Keynes,  embodies  epoch-maliing  innova- 
tions, Is  that  which  confers  upon  debtor  na- 
tions, present  and  prospective,  the  absolute 
right  to  repudiate  existing  debt  or  debt  that 
may  be  Inciurred  Improvldently  In  the  fu- 
ture and,  m  Edditlcn,  take  punitive  action 
Rgclnst  the  creditor.  .Admittedly,  the  pro- 
vision Is  aimed  at  the  United  States. 

I  realize  this  reads  like  something  from 
Alice  In  Wonderland,  but  we  have  the  official 
text  of  the  proposed  agreement,  and.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  official  Interpretation 
by  the  author.  Lord  Keynes. 

Article  vn  of  the  proposed  agreement  deali 
with  the  matter  of  scarce  ctirrencles. 

It  is  recognized  that  American  dollars  are 
ths  most  desirable.  If  not  the  only  univer- 
sally desirable,  currency  In  the  world.  It  Is 
also  recognized  that  for  some  years  at  least 
settlements  not  only  with  the  United  State* 
but  between  other  natloiis  will  be  predicated 
Insofar  as  possible  on  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  war  purchases,  expenditures 
by  American  soldiers  abroad  and  other  fac- 
tors, many  nations  now  have  large  holdings 
of  dollars  and  the  fund  purportedly  Is  to  be 
an  agency  to  enable  them  to  get  more  at  a 
stabilized  rate. 

After  lend-lease  Is  stopped,  presumably, 
other  nations  will  want  goods,  foodstuffs, 
machinery,  and  every  other  sort  of  com- 
mcdlty.  Because  of  other  provisions  of  th* 
fund  agreement,  the  British.  French.  Russian, 
Belgian,  Dutoh,  and  other  nations  will  be 
within  their  rights  In  resorting  to  a  number 
of  devices  to  prevent  this  trade  coming  to  th* 
United  States. 

However,  It  Is  also  recognized  that  tn  spit* 
of  all  restrictions  and  discriminations  against 
the  United  States  these  different  empires  and 
the  other  nations  may  on  their  own  initiative 
and  without  any  coercion  ptirchase  American 
goods  In  such  large  quantities  that  our  ex- 
ports may  exceed  our  Imports  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  our  currency  balances  in  th* 
hands  of  others  and  of  the  fvmd  might  run 
low. 

Then  the  fund,  on  the  governing  board  of 
which  the  United  States  has  1  member  out  of 
44,  and  among  the  executive  directors  of 
which  the  United  States  will  have  1  member 
out  of  12.  steps  In. 

In  the  words  of  American  Treasury  Adviser 
V/hlte,  "the  fund  might  find  that  the  cause* 
cf  the  scarcity  were  high  trade  barriers  in  th* 
country  whose  currency  was  scarce,  or  a  fail- 
ure to  undertake  adequate  International  In- 
vestment, and  It  would  propose  approprlat* 
remedies." 

Section  8  of  article  vn  confers  on  the  fund 
power  to  Initiate  a  boycott,  and  thereafter 
under  express  authorization  of  section  4  eacb 


member  has  complete  jurisdiction  to  take 
such  steps  as  It  sees  fit  on  its  indebtedness  to 
the  United  States. 

In  simple  language  this  means  that  a  group 
representing  competing  debtor  nations  would 
be  In  a  position  to  Invoke  sanctions  against 
the  United  States  and  relieve  other  debtor 
nations  of  their  debts  to  the  generous  cred- 
itor of  all  of  them.  This  seems  to  provoke 
memories  of  the  Balfour  note  offering  to  glv* 
away  billions  of  American  credits. 

Undoubtedly,  the  word  "sanctions"  sounds 
harsh  and  some  might  believe  Its  use  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  prejudice.  My  au- 
thority for  the  dscrlptlon  of  the  power  la 
none  other  than  Lord  Keynes. 

The  amazing  fact  Is  Lord  Keynes  has  as- 
serted that  the  American  delegation  of  their 
own  free-will  and  honest  purx)ose  suggested 
conferring  upon  the  fund  this  power  to  In- 
terfere In  the  vital  affairs  of  the  United  States 
and  as  an  alternative  punish  this  Nation. 
The  record,  however,  shows  that  while  Mr. 
Morgenthau  and  his  associates  might  have 
thought  they  were  originating  this  Idea  It 
was  an  integral  part  of  Keynez'  original  In- 
ternational Clearing  Union,  but  even  he  rec  ■ 
ognlzed  it  was  too  much  to  esk  a  creditor 
country  to  accept  until  such  creditor  had 
seen  some  benefit  accruing  to  It  from  the 
fund.  In  the  clearing  union  proposal  be 
said: 

"In  the  case  of  credit  balances  no  rigid 
maximum  has  been  proposed.  For  the  ap- 
propriate provision  might  be  to  require  th* 
eventual  cancelation  or  compulsory  Invest- 
ment of  bancor  credit  balances  accumulating 
In  excess  of  a  member's  quota:  and,  however, 
desirable  this  may  be  In  principle.  It  might 
be  felt  to  impose  on  creditor  countries  a 
heavier  burden  than  they  can  be  asked  to 
accept  before  having  had  experience  of  the 
benefit  to  them  of  the  working  of  the  plan  a* 
a  whole." 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  made  by 
Lord  Keynes  In  1943,  It  seems  Impossible  to 
understand  the  following  statement  made 
by  him  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  23. 
1944: 

"There  Is  another  advantage  to  which  I 
would  draw  your  Lordships'  special  attention. 
A  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  main- 
taining equilibrium  In  the  balance  of  Inter- 
national payments  Is  squarely  placed  en  the 
creditor  countries.     This  Is  one  of  the  major 
Improvements  In  the  new  plan.     The  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  the  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  this,  have  of  their  own  free  will  and  hon- 
est purpose,  offered  us  a  far-reaching  for- 
mula of  protection  against  a  recurrence  of 
the  main  caiose  of  deflation  during  the  Inter- 
war  years,  namely,  the  draining  of  reserve* 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  pay  a  country 
which  was  obstinately  borrowing  and  export- 
ing on  a  scale  immensely  greater  than  It  wa* 
lending    and    Importing.     Under    clatise    VI 
of  the  plan  a  coimtry  engages  Itself,  In  ef- 
fect, to  prevent  such  a  situation  from  aris- 
ing again,  by  promising,  should  It  fall,  to  re- 
lease other  countries  from  any  obligation  to 
take  Its  exports,  or.  If  taken,  to  pay  for  them. 
I  cannot  Imagine  that  this  sanction  wotild 
ever  be  allowed  to  come  Into  effect.    If  by 
no  other  means,  than  by  lending,  the  creditor 
country  will  always  have  to  find  a  way  to 
square  the  account  on  Imperative  grounds 
of  Its  own  self-interest.     For  It  will  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  square  the  account  by  squee»- 
ing  gold  out  of  the  rest  of  us.    Here  we  Lav* 
a  voluntary  undertaking,  genuinely  offered  in 
the  spirit  of  a  good  neighbor  and,  I  should 
add,  of  enlightened  self-interest,  not  to  al- 
low a  repetition  of  a  chain  of  events  whidi 
between  the  wars  did  more  than  any  other 
■ingle  factor  to  destroy  the  world's  economl* 
balance  and  to  prepare  a  seedbed  of  foul 
growths." 

Evidently,  Lord  Keynes  had  forgotten  iM 
1M4  that  he  had  originated  in  1943   tbl* 
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reToititionary  notion  of  putting  a  premium 
on  tmproTidence  in  InCernAtlonal  buying  and 
chicanery  in  avoiding  settlement  for  goods 
puroliased  undpr  conditiona  known  to  all 
parties  in  advance.  AdditlonaUy.  he  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  In  1M3  he  did  not 
eren  hope  to  hare  this  fantastic  proposal 
•ecepted  untU  the  United  State*  would  tee 
•ome  compensating  advantage  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Clearing  Union. 

Also,  when  he  berates  the  United  SUtn 
as  having  been  responsible  for  the  world 
economic  mess,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  be  WTOU  a  book  in  laao  entitled  "The 
BcoBomlc  Oonaequences  of  the  Peace." 

Having  resigned  from  the  British  Peace 
DeiegaUon  at  Parts.  Lord  Keynes  dencuncfd 
the  Treaty  of  VersaUlea  as  an  economic  atroc- 
ity which  was  unworkable  and  which  put  a 
premium  on  chaos  In  the  commercui  world. 
He  foretold  the  setting  up  of  restrictions  such 
as  were  suiisequenUy  ttiatltuted  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Prtnch  Bmptrss  in  the  Ottawa  agree- 
ment and  the  system  of  quotas  on  Imports 
end  other  foul  growths  which  were  sprouted 
In  the  seedbed  of  Venallles. 

The  reference  to  the  "sqneexlng  of  gold- 
«*<  o*  th««B  other  nations  by  the  United 
titat«s  seeiEw  sonrwhat  metodramatle  when 
It  Is  remembered  that  a  nation  which  claimed 
to  be  uTiable  to  find  exchange  to  pay  $63,- 
000  OOO  on  a  disocunted  war  debt  could  And 
the  exchange  to  pwchase  American  sectirt- 
tles  vaiucd  in  cwces  of  gS.fiOO.OOO.OOO  at 
oeprisBtid  Hew  York  stock  market  oncea. 

The  rseord  sfaows  taeacapahly  that  the 
P**a  <*  PBM-acthe  United  tJtaUb  at  the 
.   <rf  isa  rteta«ars  was  tike  tnvenuon  of 

**  ■•^■o   •■ri  1*1*1    that   the   scheme   to 

■  the  United  States 
to  say  nothing 


and  posbibUliies  of  the 

as  affecting  the 

the  Unltod  States,  it  would 

•errant  with  a  respect  lor 

fall  to  acrutlniae  it   with 

c<  t*»«  revolutionary  character  of 
t^  propoaal  Lord  Keynes  really  had  no  hope 
to  IMS  of  inducing  lu  acceptance 

to  1M4  he  elasaliled  lU  acceptance  as  one 
of  the  five  major  advantages  to  England  In 
the  pUn  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  Amer- 
ican Congress.  He  concluded  that  feature 
cf  his  dlsnisston  in  the  Houes  of  Lords  as 
follows; 

"This  Is  a  tremendous  extension  of  Inter* 
national  cooperation  to  good  ends.  I  pray 
your  lordships  to  pay  heed  to  Its  Importance  - 

In  pMBlng.  we  might  note  the  use  of  the 
•<»>c«»«  -tretnewlous"  by  s  genUeman  bom 
WMl  educated  In  the  tradition  of  undersute- 


OoU—"A  Imrbarout  relie' 
There  are  several  other  aspects  of  the  sgree- 
m«nt  which  deserve  the  most  careful  scru- 
ttay  Ho  •ounder  advice  in  this  respect  could 
be  fonmilBted  than  that  given  the  British 
House  of  U>rds  by  Lord  Keynes  when  he  was 
ttlacuashif  this  very  Bretton  Woods  plan 

"It  followa.-  said  Lord  Keynes,  -that'  we 
must  «am:ne  any  financial  plan  to  make 
•ure  that  it  will  help  us  to  carry  cur  bur- 
dna  and  nc<  add  to  them.  No  one  is  more 
OMifSy  convlneed  of  this  than  I  am  l  ma>9 
BO  eooplalnt.  therefore,  that  those  to  whom 
the  nutans  of  the  scheme  are  new  and  duS 
rait  should  Knitmise  them  with  anxious 
concsra. 

The  noted  Kngllsh  economist  gave  the 
•hOTt  adrlee  not  only  properly  but  confl- 
ara^bMMM  the  plan  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
■■OMtary  P^mI  constitutes  a  triumph  of  th* 
tot  MMnltyte  for  Lord  Keynes  oersonaUy. 
TDepropoMd  agreement  not  only  iccepts  the 

*™f"*««»l  r*«  standard  In  totematlonal 
dealings,  but  It  tnoorporates.  with  one  ex- 
cepuon.  every  suhstanUve  objective  included 
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In  his  original  plan  Tor  an  International 
clearing  xmlon  which  was  more  bluntly 
worded  than  the  preser  t  Instrument. 

It  can  be  easily  un^Ser.stood  that  In  ad- 
dressing the  House  of  liords  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  agreemen  ;  it  was  necessary  for 
Lord  Keynes  to  be  ci  utlo\is.  There  were 
many  American  corres  indents  In  London, 
and  even  the  most  coi  servatlve  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  had  denounced  his  orig- 
inal plan.  Yet  there  ire  some  passages  In 
the  very  Interesting  adfaress  which  might  be 
term-d  startling. 

Discussing  the  gold  jiroposals  In  the  plan 
he  said: 

"That  is  why  I  say  th  it  those  proposals  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  th<  gold  standard.  They 
lay  down  by  Internat  onal  agreement  the 
essence  of  the  new  dx  trine,  far  removed 
from  the  old  orthodox;  r.  if  they  say  so  in 
terms  as  Inoffensive  as  |  possible  to  the  former 
faith,  need  we  complali  ?  ' 

In  another  portion  of  his  address  Lord 
Keynes  Indulged  the  fcUowlng  very  striking 
claim  to  being  the  luthor  of  the  new 
orthodoxy: 

"Was  It  not  I,  when  n  any  of  today's  icono- 
clasts were  still  worship ptrs  of  the  Calf,  who 
wrote  that  'Gold  Is  a  b|rbarous  relic'?" 

These  words  were  uttered  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, who  at  Brettoh  Woods  referred  to 
gold  as  "the  constltutibnal  monarch  "  No 
doubt  he  was  mindful  tjiat  in  British  politics 
a  constitutional  monarch  la  a  very  dignified 
but  powerless  person;  however.  Lord  Keynes 
is  a  gifted  writer  and  ras  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  In  nonmona^chia!  countries  the 
t«rm  "constitutional  moiiarch"  is  customarilv 
overappraised.  | 

Of  course  an  examln; 
agreement  confirms  eve. 
Lord  Keynes  in  relatlo 

of  the  prestige  of  gol<^  „^  .„^,  prompt 
ev«7  Intelligent  cltlsen  lof  the  United  States 
to  ask  the  question  "Wliy  did  gold  become  a 
barbarous  relic  Just  whin  the  United  States 
acquired  70  percent  of  tfte  worlds  supply?" 

.J['Ll^^^^**""°"  ^  *^T  SO***  standard  the 
•20.000.000,000  of  bullion  owned  by  the  United 
States  would  support  a  jsound  and  orthodox 
credit  structure  of  taoojOOO.OOO.OOO.  and  In- 
telUgenUy  administered,  would  make  this 
country  the  financial  ceiiter  of  the  earth. 

Additionally  an  unii^palred  prestige  of 
gold  will  be  of  limitless  Material  and  psvcho- 
logteal  value  to  a  nation  mrdened  with  a  war 
debt  of  more  than  tSOO.O  30.000,000. 

Ho  fair-minded  persor  will  question  that 
ta  the  post-war  era  It  will  be  extremely  de- 
•Irable  If  not  essential  th  it  England  be  main- 
lined In  a  position  of  commercial  Impor- 
tance comparable  with  her  past,  but  there  is 
a  very  grave  question  If  tl  le  United  States  can 
indulge  in  quixotic  adventures  and  sacrifices 
such  as  are  embodied  In  this  assault  on  the 
gold  standard. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  material 
ttcrlflcw  made  by  the  United  Kingdom 
with  characteristic  courage  and  clear-head- 
edness ChurchUl  haa  told  tits  people  that  they 
have  spent  their  Inherlti  mce  and  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  pull  m  their  belts  and 
♦-IJf*^  ^  prosperity.  Also  with  charac- 
teristic lack  of  courage  and  with  customary 
muddle-headedness  8om«  American  poliu- 
elans  have  propagandize  J  our  people  Into 
the  Idiotic  belief  that  ths  years  ahead  hold 
only  uninterrupted  hap  Jtness  and  abun- 
dance. 

However,  the  cold  facts  are  that  England  s 
war  debt  is  »M.OOO,000,000  a  little  more  than 
one-rtxth  of  ours,  and  we  t  re  warned  that  our 
■acrlflces  In  Europe  and  n  the  Pacific  may 
run  for  several  years,  ' 

The  assumption  that  ti  e  United  States  la 
in  a  poelUon  to  fight  anl  finance  wars  all 
over  the  earth,  while  funiahing  billions  to 

J?«*^''  "***  '"  *^*  Post-vrar  em  embrace 
rsntastlc  and  revolutionary  schemes  to 
finance  itself  and  others|  d-oes  violence  to 
common  sensa. 


We  seem  to  have  been  hypnotized  Into  a 
state  of  esaltation  that  has  made  us  forget 
we  had  10.000.000  unemployed  In  the  United 
States  In  1939  when  otir  financial  position 
was  based  upon  solid  granl;«  compared  with 
the  present  foimdatlcn  of  debt. 

The  sole  specific  reason  for  abandonment 
of  the  project  of  returning  the  world  to  a 
gold  basis  Is  the  statement  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  gold  are  In  the  ascendant  politically 
In  England.  There  are  also  references  to 
other  countries  which  are  unharmed. 

Mr.  H.  D.  White,  adviser  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  In  currency  and  exchange 
matters,  attempts  to  answer  criticisms  of  the 
proposed  moneury  fund  agreement  in  an 
article  published  In  the  January  issue  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly  Review. 

Contrasting  Mr.  Whites  sUtement  with 
that  of  Lord  Keynes  the  reader  must  be  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  American  dele- 
gate to  Bretton  Woods  Is  driven  to  vague  and 
platitudinous  explanations  which  do  not  ex- 
plain with  any  conviction,  and  to  question- 
lag  the  motives  of  those  who  are  crude 
enough  to  ask  what  advantages  the  proposed 
agreement  would  have  for  the  United  States. 
Mr.  White's  d^ussion  of  the  gold  standard 
feature  of  the  proposed  agreement  leaves  the 
Impression  that  the  American  delegation  to 
Bretton  Woods  was  bankrupt  in  Ideas,  or  at 
best  made  a  feeble  effort  to  offset  the  revolu- 
tionary ideas  of  the  brilliant  St.  George  who 
slew  the  golden  calf— turned  dragon  since  It 
got  A  new  home. 

However,  the  gold  standard  feature  of  the 
discussion,  of  transcendent  Importance  as 
it  is  to  the  American  people,  is  not  the  only 
subject  matter  which  deserves  painstaking 
analysis.  And  here  again,  we  are  indebted  to 
Lord  Keynes  for  clear  and  forthright  pro- 
nouncements, while  the  American  apologists 
come  dangerously  close  to  misrepresentation 
by  omission  and  studied  ambiguity. 

MalnfenoTtce  o/  prestige  of  London 
Of  course,  every  Informed  American,  for 
sentimental  as  well  as  selfish  reasons,  will 
favor  the  maintenance  of  London  as  a  finan- 
cial center  of  first  magnitude,  but  ordlna'-y 
prudence  demands  we  pay  heed  to  world 
changes. 

In  the  post-war  era  hundreds  of  millions 
of  bewildered  human  beings  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  are  going  to  face  the 
day-to-day  problem  of  earning  sufllcient  to 
sustain  themselves  and  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  something  better  than  a  haunted 
existence.  They  are  going  to  face  this  task 
amid  the  greatest  disorganization  of  modern 
tunes,  many  of  them  in  great  areas  where 
the  devastation  of  war  has  created  economic 
deserts. 

TTie  theory  that  the  people  of  the  United 
states,  staggering  under  a  debt  which  may 
be  greater  than  that  of  aU  other  nations 
combined,  are  not  going  to  face  grim  and 
soul-trymg  problems  of  their  own  Is  Just 
latuous  and  contrary  to  common  sense. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  is  important 
^t  the  prestige  of  London,  Paris,  Moscow. 
Brussels.  Amsterdam.  Chungking,  and  all 
other  centers  from  which  plans  for  orderly 
reconstruction  will  naturally  radiate  shall  be 
mamtamed  However.  It  Is  Important  that 
the  pians  for  this  maintenance  shaU  have  " 
some  relationship  to  the  year  1945  and  that 
they  shall  not  be  predicated  upon  pollticij 
and^economic  concepUons  of  the  eighteenth 

rpf?.i^."^  **^^'  °^  ^"^  *^  »»"  not  see, 
been,  and  is  steadily,  moving  away  from  Eu- 

T^i  ^\  ^^  teeming  miUions  of  Asia  and 
^dia  but  of  aU  other  continents  are  Si  re- 
^it  against  the  theory  that  the  rest  of  the 

^n?fl7*f  ^'^^^'^  *^  ^^^  i*^  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  Europe. 

«r,^!K^^f°™""°°  °^  the  British  Emp  re 

after  World  War  No.  1  was,  in  reality,  a  peace- 


ful revolution  and  simply  cloaked  a  trend 
toward  complete  political  and  economic  In- 
dependence of  self-governing  dominions. 
The  inability  of  the  mc<ther  coimtry  to  finance 
or  defend  overseas  posiiessions  not  only  In  the 
case  of  the  British  b  at  also  of  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  the  Portuguese,  will 
accentuate  this  trend. 

Another  accelerating  factor  Is  a  vitalized, 
and  prospectively  Industrialized  Russia. 

New  allnements  ecfnomlcally  are  inevita- 
ble and  all  attempts  ix)  push  the-  world  back 
into  an  eighteenth  <«ntury  pattern  put  a 
premium  on  chaos. 

With  these  facts  In  mind  the  anxiety  of 
Lord  Keynes  as  to  the  future  position  of  Lon- 
don is  understandable  but  likewise  it  seems 
clear  that  he  is  attempting  to  achieve  the 
Impossible  and  has  ^iraiped  the  whole  con- 
ception of  international  monetary  coopera- 
tion to  that  end. 

Admittedly.  Lord  Bleynes  has  never  posed 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world  or  disguised  the  fact 
that  his  primary  concerns  were  the  finan- 
cial and  economic  welfare  of  England  and 
the  perpetuation  or  restoration  of  the  im- 
portance and  power  of  London. 

As  one  major  advantage  to  the  British  of 
the  fund  he  outlines  the  amazing  exception 
which  permits  them  to  pursue  for  5  years 
whatever  trade  practices  and  restrictions 
they  have  found  useftil  in  international  *rade 
and  as  another  majo'  advantage  he  pointed 
out  the  Indispensablllty  of  the  fund  In  the 
matter  of  maintaining  London  as  the  finan- 
cial center  of  empire  countries  and  many 
other  countries.    To  use  his  exact  words: 

"So  far  from  an  international  plan  en- 
dangering the  long  tradition,  by  which  most 
empire  covmtrles.  and  many  other  countries, 
too,  have  centered  their  financial  systems  In 
London,  the  plan  Is,  .n  my  Judgment,  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  maintaining  this  tra- 
dition." 

Where  ■'■s  control? 

Although  tlie  revls«(d  Keynes  International 
Clearing  Union  plan  now  denominated  the 
Bretton  Wocxts  agre<ment  Is  represented  as 
a  plan  of  cooperation  on  an  equitable  basis 
it  is  weighted  in  ever^r  feature  first  in  favor  of 
the  develoi}ed  and  industrialized  nations,  and 
secondly  against  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  the  British,  Russian,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Belgian  empires. 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  as  to  the  un- 
derlying philosophy. 

Paragraph  39  of  the  original  Keynes  Clear- 
ing Union  plan  stated: 

"The  Union  might  become  the  pivot  of  the 
future  economic  government  of  the  world. 
Without  it  other  more  desirable  elements 
will  find  themselve.'s  Impeded  and  unsup- 
ported. With  It  they  will  fall  into  their 
places  as  parts  of  an  ordered  scheme." 

Here  is  a  frank  sl.atement  of  purpose. 

Now  In  attempting  to  meet  criticism  that 
the  United  States  will  carry  the  burdens 
and  have  only  a  ir.lnorlty  voice,  American 
Treasury  Adviser  White  makes  a  thotight- 
provoking  statement  in  the  January  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs: 

"Some  critics  fear."  says  Mr.  White,  "that 
other  nations  are  not  Interested  In  maintain- 
ing a  sound  fund,  tt  at  the  fund  will  be  man- 
aged by  debtors  and  that  the  United  States 
will  have  only  a  minority  voice.  This  fear  is 
hardly  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  United 
States  will  have  28  percent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Brltiih  Dominions,  and  India 
together  will  have  26  percent  of  the  total 
voting  power.  Provision  is  made  for  having 
the  two  largest  cr«!dltor  countries  on  the 
executive  directorat<'." 

1.  Mr.  White  asserts  as  a  fact  that  the  fund 
will  be  controUed  by  the  United  States  and 
British  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

i,.  He  confirms  the  fact  that  although  the 
British  are  expresslj  allowed  for  6  years  to 
continue  whatever  restrictions  they  have 
maintained  during  the  war,  and  to  adapt 
these  to  changing  circumstances  and  to  in- 


stitute new  ones  In  occupied  areas,  they  will 
simultaneously  have  practically  equal  voting 
power  with  the  United  States  in  the  fund. 
which  purportedly  is  created  to  abolish  such 
restrictions. 

3.  Mr.  White  takes  the  United  Kingdom  out 
of  the  category  of  a  debtor  nation  by  his  ref- 
erence to  membership  on  the  executive  direc- 
torate. If  this  statement  Is  not  an  Inadvert- 
ence it  would  mean  that  there  has  been  some 
forgiveness  of  England's  debt  from  World 
War  No.  1  and  a  remission  of  the  enormous 
lend-lease  balance  without  Congressional  ac- 
tion. Whatever  the  wise  course  may  be  ulti- 
mately in  relation  to  these  matters  it  Is  in- 
credible that  any  steps  would  have  been  taken 
along  such  lines  without  legal  authority  or 
by  indirection. 

4.  Mr.  White  omiU  to  point  out  that  under 
the  system  of  voting  for  the  12  executlva 
directors  the  United  States  would  have  one. 
and  the  British  would  have  a  minimum  of  two 
and  possibly  three. 

5.  In  classifying  the  British  as  a  creditor 
with  26  p>ercent  of  the  votes,  which,  with 
the  28  percent  of  the  United  States  would 
control  the  fund,  Mr.  White  obscures  the 
fact  that  as  a  debtor  with  26  percent  of  the 
vote  the  British  would  have  a  common  in- 
terest with  other  debtors  having  25  percent 
to  control  the  fund  as  against  the  United 
States. 

Again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Balfour  note. 
Great  Britain  had  a  common  interest  with 
other  debtors  and  led  the  attack  on  aU  debts 
to  the  United  States. 

The  financial  leadership  of  the  world  has 
gravitated  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  developments  of  150  years.  As  a  basis  of 
securing  billions  of  dollars  In  war  aid,  thU 
has  been  dinned  Into  our  ears  by  all  politi- 
cians, foreign  and  domestic. 

Now,  even  before  the  savage  slaughter  la 
ended,  we  are  exhorted  to  neutralize  or  de- 
stroy the  leadership  of  the  one  nation  which 
could  point  the  way  to  some  measure  of  ful- 
fillment of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  nattu-al  question  Is,  Why  do  nations 
other  than  the  European  empires  subscribe? 

There  are  two  complete  answers: 

1.  If  the  United  States  enters  the  compact, 
the  rest  of  the  world  Is  leaderless. 

2.  For  a  time  at  least,  and  until  the  day  of 
disillusionment,  all  member  nations  will 
have  access  to  the  most  desirable  currency 
in  the  world  at  a  cheap  rate — the  American 
dollar. 

Certainly,  the  prestige  of  London  should  be 
maintained,  but  It  should  be  on  a  basis  of 
reality  and  of  present-day  world  condltloru. 

Quotas  and  voting  features  of  plan 

In  discussing  the  monetary-fund  plan  as 
agreed  upon  with  the  American  experts  and 
subsequently  adopted  at  Bretton  Woods,  Lord 
Keynes  made  an  observation  which  is  both 
interesting  and  Important.    He  said: 

"There  were,  it  Is  true,  certain  features  of 
elegance,  clarity,  and  logic  in  the  clearlng- 
tmion  plan  ^hlch  have  dlsapp)eared.  And 
this,  by  me  at  least.  Is  to  be  much  regretted." 

All  persons  who  had  hoped  for  something 
better  after  this  war  than  the  conventional 
double-talking  type  of  agreements  which 
have  been  the  ctirse  of  mankind  will  Join  in 
his  regret. 

While  Lord  Keynes'  original  plan  was  sub- 
ject to  criticism  because  of  its  revolutionary 
features  and  the  inequitable  distribution  of 
advantages  and  disadvantages,  It  was  a  model 
of  clarity  and  logic  if  you  once  accepted  vm- 
sound  premises. 

As  It  emerges  fron>  Bretton  Woods,  the 
plan,  with  one  exception,  embodies  all  of  the 
Inequitable  features,  some  of  them  mutually 
destructive,  submerged  under  cross-refer- 
ences and  ambiguities.  It  seems  Impossible 
all  of  these  are  attributable  to  accident  or 
poor  eraftsmanshlp. 

Possibly  the  key  to  some  of  this  obscu- 
rantism Is  foxmd  in  Lord  Keynes'  discussion 
of  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  the  plan 
from  the  British  standpoint  i 


"That  Is  to  say."  said  Lord  Keynes,  "that 
those  proposals  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
gold  standard.  They  lay  down  by  interiui- 
tlonal  agreement  the  essence  of  the  new  doc- 
trine, far  removed  from  the  old  orthodoxy. 
If  they  do  so  in  terms  as  Inoffensive  as  pos- 
sible to  the  former  faith,  need  we  complain?" 
In  other  words,  the  bad  news  at>out  gold 
was  to  be  sugar-coated  for  the  American 
people. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether 
this  type  of  treatment  was  also  prescribed 
when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  the  original 
aettlng  up  and  subsequent  changing  of 
quotas  and  the  method  of  voting  on  the  elec- 
tion of  the  real  managers  of  the  fund. 

We  are  not  advised  as  to  how  the  orig- 
inal quotas  were  fixed.  They  are  found  in 
"Schedule  A  quotas,"  attached  to  the  draft 
of  the  agreement,  and  a  mere  examination  of 
the  document  will  Induce  curiosity  as  to  the 
relative  amounts. 

In  connection  with  this  examination,  the 
student  should  keep  in  mind  the  provisions 
of  article  III.  which  govern  the  method  of 
paying  for  these  subscriptions,  because  the 
recelpU  for  these  subscriptions  will  consti- 
tute the  capital  of  the  fund. 

One  thing  Is  crystal  clear,  and  that  Is  that 
one-fourth  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  will  be  paid  In  gold,  to  the  amount 
of  $687,500,000.  and  the  balance  in  dollars, 
to  the  amount  of  »2.062.500,000. 

The  other  nations  will  have  the  right  to 
pay  In  one-fourth  of  their  respective  sub- 
scriptions In  gold,  or  10  percent  of  their 
respective  holdings  of  gold  and  American 
dollars.  The  balance  of  the  subscription  in 
each  case  will  be  payable  in  the  currency  of 
the  subscriber. 

It  takes  little  arlthmotlc  and  leas  Imagi- 
nation to  ascertain  the  fact  that  the  treas- 
ury of  the  fund.  In  addition  to  the  United 
States  subscription,  is  going  to  receive  the 
minimum  of  gold  and  dollars  and  the  maxi- 
mum of  all  kinds  of  currencies  of  question- 
able value. 

Certainly  no  enterprise,  public  or  private, 
was  ever  launched  on  such  a  bizarre  basis 
of  contribution  by  the  prospective  partners. 
The  very  weighting  of  the  quotas  and  the 
method  of  paying  subscriptions  certainly 
substantiate  the  suggestion  that  the  fund  Is 
a  labyrinthine  process  of  further  handicap- 
ping the  United  States  in  post-war  foreign 
trade  while  furnishing  the  other  nations  a 
means  of  getting  American  dollars  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  Soviet  Russia  de- 
manded at  Bretton  Woods  that  her  quota 
be  Increased  by  $300,000,000? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Lord  Keynes  secured 
a  $400,000,000  quota  for  India,  and.  simul- 
taneously, the  adoption  of  subdivision  g  of 
section  2  of  article  XX,  which  enables  Great 
Britain  to  Join  on  behalf  of  herself  as  well 
as  India? 

The  quotas  form  the  basis  for  getting  dol- 
lars and  for  voting. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  American  financiers 
and  financial  authorities  almost  unanimous- 
ly condemn  this  elaborate  and  complex 
enigma? 

In  addition  to  the  dollar-getting  value  of 
quotas  the  varied  and  complicated  provisions 
for  voting  by  quotas  afford  the  student  of 
puzzles  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  hia 
talents. 

To  follow  through  and  analyze  all  voting 
provisions  would  require  a  separate  voume. 
There  are  provisions  lor  votes  on  a  ma- 
jority basis,  a  four-fifths  basis,  a  unanimous 
basis,  a  preferential  basis,  a  sectional  basis,  a 
unit  basis,  a  quota  basis,  a  combined  abso- 
lute pltis- quota  basis,  and  for  votes  based 
upon  a  combined  absolute  and  quota  basis 
plus  or  minus  votes  dependent  on  purchases 
and  sales  of  currencies. 

Articles  XH,  XV,  XVI.  XVU  and  schedule 
O  are  of  special  Interest  on  the  subject  of 
▼oting. 
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tn  the  board  of  gor^mon  consisting  of  44 
memben.  1  appotnte<l  by  each  nation,  ar« 
vested  certain  over -all  powers  which  may  not 
be  delegated  and  in  relation  to  which  the 
voting  rights  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  Commoowealth  of  Nations,  includ.ng 
India,  sre  approximately  equal. 

In  the  creation  of  the  board  of  exectitive 
directors,  consisting  of  13  members  which 
will  really  be  the  governing  body,  the  situa- 
tion la  extremely  interesting. 

Of  tb«  original  board  ctf  13  the  ITnlted 
8tetea.  the  United  Kingdom — not  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Commonwealth — Soviet 
Russia.  China,  and  Prance  will  each  appoint 
one 

Of  the  remaining  seven.  fl»e  will  be  elected 
by  the  remaining  members  erclxxling  the 
American  republics  snd  two  will  be  elected 
by  the  American  republics  other  than  the 
United  States. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  nations  with  the 
highest  quotas — next  to  the  Big  Five — which 
will  be  eligible  to  the  five  elective  places: 

India _ 1400.  COO.  OCO 

Canada SCO.  000  OOO 

Netherlands ,._ 215.  000.  0.X) 

Belslum 225.  000.  COO 

Australia 230.  000.  0  0 

Czechoslovakia 125.  COO.  OOO 

Poland 125.  000.  000 

Scuth  Afrttra 100,  OOO.  OCO 

Under  the  system  of  voting  provided  by 
sch-i^dule  C  it  ts  perfectly  apparent  that  one 
ot  the  British  DomUilons  wlU  elect  an  execu- 
tive director. 

Out  of  the  four  remaining  executive  di- 
rectors in  this  group,  does  It  seem  cynical  to 
suggest  that  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
will  each  get  one.  and  that  the  remaining 
two  will  be  divided  between  the  British  and 
the  Russians,  one  going  to  a  British  Do- 
miniuu  and  one  to  a  Russian-sponsored  Po- 
land or  Csechoelovakla  or,  possibly  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  remaining  two  places  will  be  filled  by 
the  American  republics  other  than  the 
United  States. 

In  aU  likelihood  the  board  of  12  executive 
directors  wUl  consist  of  1  United  State*  di- 
rector, a  minimum  of  2  and  probably  3 
Bntlah.  a  minimum  of  I  Soviet  and  prob- 
ably a  Soviet  sponsored  director.  I  repre- 
•cnUng  each  of  the  Belgian.  Dutch,  and 
ftench  Etoipires,  2  representing  American 
Republics,  and  1  representing  China. 

This  is  the  board  which  will  govern  the 
fund  and  select  the  managing  director,  who 
will  hire  and  flre  the  staff  of  the  fund,  con- 
duct the  ordinary  business  of  the  fund,  and 
hold  otBce  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board  of 
execmire  directors 

Let  us  not  speculate  on  the  nationality 
of  the  managing  director,  but  Is  It  not  per- 
missible to  spectUate  on  what  Lord  Keynes 
roeant  when  In  addressing  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  subject  of  management  of  the 
fund  he  said  "that  is  perhaps  a  little  l>etter 
than    appears"? 

Also  would  It  not  be  Interesting  to  know 
exactly  what  he  meant  when.  In  summing 
up  the  advantages  to  England,  he  said . 

"But  It  would  require  great  fool -hardiness 
to  reject  It.  much  more  fool-hardlnesw  than 
is  to  be  found  hi  this  wise  intuitive  country  " 
Is  It  any  worKler  that  the  ambiguities,  com- 
plexities, and  Interpretations  of  this  docu- 
ment have  caused  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
ean  scholar  to  remark: 

"But  there  remains  the  fundamental  fact 
that  national  attitudes  are  very  far  apart, 
so  mueh  so  that  In  efforts  to  get  their  plan 
ad^ted  the  experts  have  to  engage  In  what 
oomes  dangerously  close  to  double  talk." 

Cooperation  and  isoiationism 
The  pleas  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Iforgenthau  and  of  his  aUvlser.  Dr.  Harry  D. 
While,  lor  acceptance  of  the  so-called  Bret- 
ton  Wcods  agreement  by  the  United  States, 
are  extremely  Interesting. 


Probably  there  could  jbe  no  more  enlighten- 
ing study  than  a  conti  astlng  erf  the  articles 
by  the  two  American  Treasury  representa- 
tlvea  In  the  January  laitie  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Quarterly  Revlev .  and  the  speech  of 
Lord  Keynes  In  the  House  of  Lords. 

Resorting  to  subtlety  only  when  necessary 
to  refrain  from  displa  ying  too  much  of  a 
setose  of  tnvmiph  the  adroit  coadjutor  of 
Winston  Churchill  entmerated  In  clear  and 
concise  language  five  major  advantages  to 
his  country,  and  sweit  away  with  Incisive 
arguments  sujrgestlons  that  the  agreement 
miglit  subject  his  country  to  some  compen- 
sating disadvantai^es. 

This  scion  of  a  race,  bom  and  bred  in  the 
tradition  of  understatement,  drives  home 
with  striking  phrases  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  concerned  with  ;he  future  welfare  of 
his  own  country,  and  that  he  has  achieved 
concessions  of  cp<:;ch -making  proportions 
from  the  United  Statei  . 

In  all  lalrness.  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  Mr. 
White  had  the  difflcult.  If  not  Impossible,  task 
of  Justifying  the  same  locument  to  the  peo- 
ple who  are  going  to  b  called  upon  to  make 
the  epcch-malzlng  cone  isslons  on  top  of  other 
sta:^erlng  burdens  ass  :med  In  the  conunon 
cause. 

By  contrast,  the  Ikfdrgentbau  and  White 
presentations  deal  in  p  atitudes  and  general- 
ities. They  present  ^  >eak  excuses  for  the 
abandonment  of  standurds  and  fundamental 
principles  which  have  had  the  sanction  of 
generations  in  favor  d  erpariments  which 
have  nothing  to  reconu  aend  them  other  than 
the  hope  of  stavlrg  off  the  day  of  Jvtdgment 
on  the  bill  for  indulgence  in  the  destruction 
of  war. 

Prot>ably  the  most  disheartening  aspect  of 
the  entire  presentation  by  the  American 
Treasury  is  the  abeolv  te  lack  of  any  con- 
structive suggestion  or  eadershlp  toward  get- 
ting the  world  to  recognize  the  need  for  the 
nations  to  put  their  respective  hovises  In 
order  as  a  sound  found!  tlon  on  which  all  na- 
tions can  Initiate  a  new  era  of  productiveness 
to  overcome  the  wastige  of  war  and  pay 
something  other  than  I  p  service  to  the  pious 
pronouncements  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  Secretary  and  h  s  advissr  seem  to  be 
defeated  and  resigned  t  j  the  conception  that 
the  primary  objective  sJiould  be  the  propping 
up  of  old  regimes  and  xd  forms  which  have 
loei  much  of  their  sigrlficance. 

Armed  with  the  grei  test  gold  holding  In 
the  history  of  finance,  the  greatest  produc- 
tive capacity  any  natio*  has  ever  known,  and 
a  national  record  almost  free  of  traditional 
antagonisms,  they  em  ?rge  from  an  Inter- 
national conference  witl  i  an  agreement  which 
discredits  the  preetiee  <if  gold,  forges  fetters 
for  the  national  producrllve  capacity,  snd  lays 
the  foimdatlon  for  antiigoniSms  when  other 
nations  reaJiae  that  tfae  post-war  United 
States  has  grim  and  hentt-breaklng  problems 
of  its  own  to  solve  whicb  will  prevent  It  act- 
ing Indefinitely  as  a  grj^d  almoner. 

Perhaps  the  weakness  i  of  their  presentation 
Is  most  accentuated  by  rreir  resort  to  thread- 
bare   political    slogans    to    obtain    approval. 

Secretary  Morgenthau 
"We  must  always  kee^ 

nations    are   anxiously 

United  States  has  the 

cooperate    effectively    ii 

peace.    If  we  fall  to  ratl< 

agreement,  they  will 

American  people  either 

erate  or  that  they  do  not 

cooperation." 
Treasury  Adviser  Whl^ 

ful  and  responsible 

Jectlves  are  admirable" 

but  he  complains  that  tielrs  Is  the  approach 

to  perfectionism,  and  thjit  they  play  Into  the 

hands  of  economic  isolationists. 

Mr.  White  has  discovered  i 

not  desire  to   hav«  tht 

foods  abroad. 


In  mind  that  other 

whether    the 

Sealre  and  ability  to 

establishing    world 

the  Bret  ton  Woods 

convinced  that  the 

lo  not  desire  to  coop- 

^know  how  to  achieve 

admiu  that  c&re- 
lomists  "whose  ob- 
>ave  counseled  delay, 


Apparently, 
some  people  who  do 
United  States  seU 


These  two  arguments  by  two  gentlemen 
who  represented  the  United  States  at  Bretton 
Woods  serve  to  create  the  suspicion  that  they 
succumbed  completely  to  the  charm  and  hyp- 
notic influence  of  diplomats  of  other  nations. 

l*fore  than  anyone  in  America  they  should 
know  from  the  balance  sheet  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  the  price  In  money  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  paid  In  cooperating 
to  save  Europe  not  once  but  twice  They 
should  know  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  Just 
submitted  to  the  National  Congress  a  bill  to 
raise  the  national  debt  limit  from  $280,000,- 
000.000  to  $300,000,000,000  and  that  the  end 
Is  not  yet  In  sieht. 

They  should  know  that  the  United  States 
has  given,  under  the  euphonious  designation 
of  lend-lease,  billions  of  dollars  to  arm  and 
equip,  feed  and  clothe  every  nation  flghtlnc 
Germany  and  Japan,  and  that  the  United 
States  is  financing  her  own  armed  forces,  not 
on  one  front  or  two  fronts,  but  on  fronts  all 
over  the  world  where  they  are  fighting  to 
liberate  territories  belonging  to  others. 

They  could  also  learn  from  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  that  the  Incomplete 
American  casualty  lists  now  aggregate  more 
than  750.000  of  the  finest  men  In  the  world, 
killed,  wounded,  or  prisoner,  some  of  them  In 
prison  camps  conducted  by  inhuman  and 
bestial  captors. 

They  might  read  the  conununlqties  and 
listen  to  the  stories  of  Guadalcanal.  Tarawa, 
the  MarshaUs.  New  Guinea,  New  BriUln,  and 
other  British.  French,  and  Dirtch  possessions 
where  An>erican  marines,  soldiers,  and  sailors 
have  died  to  restore  these  lands  to  emp'res 
that  could  neither  defend  nor  retake  them. 

They  might  review  the  story  of  China  and 
Burma,  where  American  airmen  and  foot  sol- 
diers have  fotight  and  died  to  retrieve  the 
horrible  mistakes  In  imperial  poUcles  which 
alienated  the  loyalties  of  natives,  in  contrast 
to  the  attitude  of  the  FUlplnos  toward  the 
United  States. 

They  might  also  give  some  thought  to  the 
front  In  Italy  and  to  the  landing  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  followed  by  the  libera- 
tion of  France,  and  the  make-up  of  the  west- 
ern front,  where  four  American  armies  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight. 

Fven  this  partial  review  of  the  cooperative 
activities  of  the  United  States  should  be 
sufficient  to  stop  the  claptrap  and  demagog- 
uery  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  state- 
ments of  American  public  servants  who  pre- 
stmie  to  coerce  the  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
and  children  of  12.000.000  men  in  the  armed 
services  into  throwing  away  the  heritage  at 
these  very  fighting  men  and  their  children. 

Apparently  these  Treastiry  officials  give 
little  thought  to  the  fact  that  out  of  every 
binion  dollars  they  dissipate  an  additional 
mortgage  of  $400,000,000  is  piled  on  the  backs 
of  the  12.000,000  In  the  armed  services  and 
their  families  on  top  of  the  $120,000,000,000 
mortgage  already  representing  their  buid3n 
of  the  national  debt. 

The  very  Introduction  of  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment into  the  discussion  erf  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreement  should  put  the  American 
people  on  notice  to  be  cautious. 

Onijf  "an  iron  ration" 
Tn    considering   the    fund    agreement    we 
must   bear    In    mind    constantly   that    It    is 
only  one  step  In  some  Inchoate  over-all  plan 
of  which  we  know  nothing. 

Perhaps  nothing  could  be  more  ImUeatlve 
of  the  scope  and  implications  of  the  over-all 
plan  than  Lord  Keynes*  outline  of  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  fund: 

"I  emphasize  that  such  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  quotas.  They  are  not  intended  as  daUy 
food  for  XM  or  any  other  country  to  live 
upon  during  tlie  reconstruction  or  after- 
ward. Provision  for  that  belongs  to  anothef 
chapter  of  International  cooperation,  uron 
which  We  shall  embark  shortly  unless  you 
discourage  us  unduly  about  this  one.    Tht 
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quotas  for  drawing  on  tlie  fund's  resources 
are  an  iron  ration  to  tide  over  temporary 
emergencies  of  one  kind  or  another.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  best  re;3ly  I  can  make  to 
Lord  Addison's  doubts  ^vhether  our  quota 
Is  large  enough.  It  Is  obviously  not  large 
enough  for  us  to  live  ujon  during  the  re- 
construction period.  But  this  Is  not  its  pur- 
pose. Pending  further  experience,  it  Is.  in 
my  Judgment,  large  enough  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  Intended." 

'An  iron  ration" — 

If  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  the  United 
Stntes  in  this  matter  will  afford  only  "an 
iron  ration, '  has  anyone  the  Imagination 
to  conceive  what  the  full  menu  Is  to  be? 

This  statement  Is  not  lomethlng  conjured 
up  by  a  nonccoperator  or  an  Isolationist. 
It  Is  a  deliberate  appraisal  by  the  author 
of  the  plan  who  was  explaining  why  he  had 
not  secured  even  greater  quotas  than  the 
amazing  ones  allocated  to  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. 

We  are  on  notice  that  our  concessions  at 
Bretton  Wcods  are  not  going  to  satisfy  ap- 
petites or  create  any  sense  of  gratitude. 

Docplte  the  fact  that  they  would  con- 
stitJ|te  the  most  amazing  forbearance  and 
generosity  ever  known  in  International  deal- 
ings, they  would  be  "an  iron  ration." 

It  would  be  deplorable  to  import  into  this 
discussion  some  of  our  sad  experiences  after 
the  First  World  War.  but  It  is  well  to  bear 
m  mind  m  general  that  alter  the  fighting 
is  over  politicians  in  Europe  will  Justify 
themselves  to  their  constli.uents  for  the  non- 
solutlun  of  problems  by  finding  a  scape- 
goat. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  labor  this  matter  of  "an 
Iron  ration,"  but  a  solemn  responsibility  rests 
upon  us  to  take  notice  of  the  appraisal  al- 
ready made  abroad. 

Again  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Lord 
Keynes  makes  a  cryptic  reference  to  a  feature 
of  the  fund  which  is  certainly  not  clear  from 
a  reading  of  the  agreement.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  supervision  of  capital  expenditures. 

"Not  merely  as  a  feature  ol  the  transition, 
but  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  the  plan 
accords  to  every  member  government  the  ex- 
plicit right  to  control  all  capital  movements. 
What  used  to  be  a  heresy  is  now  endorsed  as 
orthodox.  In  my  own  Judgment,  coimtries 
which  avail  themselves  ol  this  right  may 
find  it  necessary  to  scrutinize  all  transactions, 
so  as  to  prevent  evasion  ol  capital  regulations. 
Provided  that  the  innocent,  current  trans- 
actions are  let  through,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  plan  to  prevent  this.  In  fact.  It  Is  en- 
couraged. It  follows  that  our  right  to  con- 
trol the  domestic  capital  market  is  secured 
on  firmer  foundations  than  ever  before,  and 
is  formally  accepted  as  a  proper  part  of  agreed 
International  arrangements." 

There  is  a  clear  interpretation  here  of  a 
permanent  "planned  economy"  on  a  scale 
which  has  never  been  publicly  admitted  in 
the  United  States. 

Coming,  as  It  does,  from  Lord  Keynes  It  may 
well  cause  Inquiry  as  to  whether  there  are 
other  things  concealed  In  this  agreement 
which  do  not  appear  on  the  surface. 
Is  it  an  indemnity? 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of 
this  amazing  project  is  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  has  been  the  wicked  Na- 
tion which  has  caused  international  economic 
turmoil,  and  should  not  only  make  a  present 
financial  reparation  but  give  guaranties  of 
future  good  conduct. 

All  other  nations,  which  apparently  have 
pursued  an  altruistic  course,  are  to  partici- 
pate in  this  reparation  and  have  the  protec- 
tion of  these  guaranties  as  a  matter  of  right. 
It  seems  impossible  to  conjure  a  more  com- 
plete perversion  of  history  and  equity. 

At  least  there  Is  no  intimation  up  to  date 
that  the  United  States  was  responsible  for 
World  War  No.  1.  and  no  man  living  or  dead 
did  more  to  expose  the  stupidities  and  the 


dangers  Incorporated  in  the  economic  clauses 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  than  did  John 
Maynard  Keynes  by  his  book.  The  Economlo 
Consequences  of  the  Peace,  published  In 
1920. 

Mr.  Keynes  had  not  yet  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  and  had  not  yet  conceived  the  pos- 
sibilities of  loading  on  to  the  United  States 
the  consequences  of  the  fantastic  and  con- 
tradictory conceptions  of  European*  politi- 
cians. 

Mr.  Kesmes  savagely  attacked  the  ranting 
of  European  politicians  about  levying  $100,- 
000,000,000  indemnity  on  Germany  and  si- 
multaneously taking  away  her  colonies,  coal 
mines,  railroad  equipment,  and  practically 
all  other  means  of  earning  the  money  to  pay 
the  indemnity. 

The  United  States  asked  for  no  Indemnity 
and  refused  to  accept  any  territory.  Euro- 
pean empires  expanded  their  territories  enor- 
mously. 

Keynes'  predictions  proved  conservative  be- 
cause even  he  could  not  anticipate  addi- 
tional activities  of  European  politicians,  who 
Immediately  devised  new  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  their  own  designs. 

No  one  knows  better  than  Lord  Keynes 
that  at  the  end  of  the  present  war  there  is 
golnn;  to  be  little  to  distinguish  victor  from 
vanquished  in  the  matter  of  debt  and  eco- 
nomic hardship.  Germany  and  Japan  will 
be  hopeless  as  sources  of  indemnity. 

In  looking  around  lor  a  substitute  he  found 
the  United  States,  and  apparently  is  aston- 
ished at  his  own  euccess. 

The  amazing  feature,  however,  is  that  Lord 
Keynes  seeks,  in  principle,  to  do  the  very 
thing  he  berated  in  1920.  He  seeks  to  make 
the  United  States  the  pack  mule  for  the 
financial  and  economic  burdens  of  the  world, 
and  simultaneously  tether  the  mule  so  as  to 
cut  down  the  grazing  space  necessary  to  keep 
it  strong  enovgh  to  carry  the  load. 

But  Lord  Keynes  is  not  the  only  forehanded 
member  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
mptter  of  after-the-war  trade. 

At  Bristol,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  on  January  20.  1945,  Lord  Woolton, 
Minister  of  Reconstruction,  made  a  speech 
which  should  be  instructive  to  those  charged 
with  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

He  disclosed  that  governmental  depart- 
ments had  made  studies  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  26  countries,  that  since  July  1944 
the  British  Government  had  granted  exit 
permits  to  1.512  businessmen  for  foreign 
travel,  that  some  of  the  restrictions  on  ex- 
p>crts  would  be  lifted  soon,  and  that  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  Increase  its  ap- 
prorrlatlon  for  backing  export  trade  from 
$300,000,000  to  tsco.coo.ooo. 

This  may  be  puzz'lng  to  Americans  who 
have  sons  in  the  American  armies  on  the 
western  front,  in  Burma,  in  New  Guinea,  and 
In  the  air  forces  based  In  England,  and  on 
the  seas  all  over  the  world.  It  may  also 
puzzle  those  Americans  who  are  being  drafted 
to  make  munitions  and  planes  and  ships  to 
carry  on  all-out  war  all  over  the  world  for 
several  years  if  necessary. 

However.  It  is  exactly  in  accord  with  the 
plans  and  purposes  of  Lord  Keynes  and  Lord 
Woolton,  immediately  on  the  collapse  of 
Germany. 

Urging  a  meeting  of  British  businessmen 
to  look  ahead  and  be  prepared  to  go  out  and 
fight  for  more  trade  Immediately  on  the  end- 
ing of  the  European  war.  Lord  Woolton  said: 
"The  world  abroad  is  hungry  for  our  prod- 
ucts and  we  must  not  tempt  our  customers 
overseas  to  find  other  sources  of  supply." 

Certainly,  no  American  would  deliberately 
cause  disunity,  but  does  It  not  seem  reason- 
able to  ask  these  other  nations  to  go  after 
trade  if  they  want  to  but,  at  least,  not  bother 
us  with  all  these  new  schemes  and  burdens 
whll  •  we  are  fighting  to  liberate  their  over- 
seas territories?  Conceivably,  we  may  need 
this  iron  ration  to  keep  our  armies,  fieets.  and 
air  forces  supplied  while  these  other  nations 
are  chasing  trade. 


The  bank 

I  have  refrained  from  a  discussion  of  tha 
bank  section  of  the  plan  for  the  reason  that 
although  It  may  have  many  valuable 
features,  Its  very  existence  Is  dependent  on 
creation  of  the  fund. 

The  projects  have  been  tied  together  ap- 
parently with  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
United  SUtes  to  accept  the  fund  if  It  de- 
sires to  achieve  the  constructive  purposes  of 
the  bank. 

We  have  no  option  to  subscribe  to  the 
bank's  shares  and  reject  the  fund. 

Conc/t«ton 

May  I  anticipate  the  criticism  that  those 
who  advocate  rejection  of  this  plan  are  either 
perfectionists  or  advocates  of  Isolationism. 

Almost  8  years  ago,  before  the  world  waa 
devastated  and  millions  of  human  beings 
were  killed  and  maimed.  I  advocated  In  com- 
mon with  others  an  Intelligent  use  of  our 
stock  of  gold  to  stimulate  world  trade  and 
stave  off  the  horrors  of  war. 

I  suggested  as  an  Initial  step  that  the 
United  States  offer  as  a  free  gift  to  nations 
of  the  world  $5,000,000,000  In  gold  bullion  to 
be  tised  as  a  base  for  sound  currencies  and  for 
the  infusion  of  $50,000,000,000  of  credit  into 
world  trade. 

The  plan  provided  that  the  gift  should  be 
administered  by  a  commission  composed  of 
Secretary  of  tlfce  Tri>a£ury  Heiuy  Morgenthau, 
Jr..  Secretary  of  Snate  Cordell  Hull,  former 
President  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  former  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  the  late 
James  H.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  respected  bankers  in  the  world  and 
a  warm  friend  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  plan  receive<i  the  endorsement  of  out- 
standing figvires  In  private  life  including  fi- 
nanciers and  economists  but  was  subjected 
to  the  one  criticism  that  no  one  in  political 
office  would  dare  suggest  giving  away 
$5,009,000,000.  The  criticism  proved  to  be 
sound. 

For  more  than  6  years  Winston  Churchill 
and  others  had  been  warning  the  world  of 
the  deteriorating  situation  and  of  the  rising 
tide  of  totalitarianism,  but  their  warnings 
were  Ignored. 

Nations  had  dishonored  their  signatures  of 
and  commitments  under  peace  treaties  which 
had  been  executed  with  pomp  and  ceremony 
and  high-powered  press-agentry. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  borne  all  the 
evil  fruit  predicted  by  Lord  Keynes,  the  Lo- 
carno and  Kellogg  pacts  proved  to  be  mere 
scraps  of  paper,  and  when  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson  had  sought  to  check  Japan's  initial 
crime  against  China,  the  other  signatories  of 
the  Nine  Power  Treaty  coldly  refused  to  honor 
their  bond. 

All  those  natlonr.  which  had  benefited  ter- 
ritorially after  World  War  No  1  busied  them- 
selves fencing  In  economically  vast  areas  of 
the  earth. 

Two  contemptibla  figures,  envisaging  them- 
selves as  reincarnations  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte and  Julius  Caesar,  were  permitted  to 
create  a  situation  imperiling  all  civilization, 
and  with  a  genius  for  imitation  a  group  of 
oriental  Jingoes  Joined  the  piU-ade. 

The  months  and  years  pre<:eding  the  fate- 
ful autumn  of  1939  saw  the  world  plunging 
toward  war  in  the  exact  pattern  that  had 
preceded  1914. 

Substantively  the  statements  and  speeches 
that  crowded  the  international  press  and  air- 
ways were  reproductions  of  statements  and 
speeches  of  early  1914.  They  were  angry  and 
provocative  in  context,  tone,  and  background. 
In  common  with  others  I  feared  another 
war  would  cost  the  United  States  500.000 
casualties  and  Increase  the  national  debt  by 
$30,000,000,000.  The  casualties  are  already 
more  than  750.000  and  the  Increase  in  debt 
$200,000,000,000. 

And  before  the  slaughter  ceases  we  are  pre- 
paring devious  methods  ot  perpetuating  all 
the  old  errors. 
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Instead  of  bold  Amerlcnn  leadership  to- 
warda  a  aound  economic  baaia  all  over  the 
world,  and  Implementation  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  we  are  listenUio,  to  the  alren  aong  of 
Ihoae  who  would  rebuild  all  the  old  artificial 
economic  fences,  encourage  5  years  more  of 
lostability.  and  substitute  InfUtlonary  theo> 
ries  for  t.a^Utiunolly  sound  procedure. 

Inatead  of  a  basla  of  hope  for  economic 
freedom  and  betterment,  hundreda  of  mil- 
Uona  are  to  be  told  the  Atlantic  Charter  waa 
a  mere  pious  and  mXormal  aipranlon  and 
that  the  United  8t«t«a  la  to  «in^|w^f  d^^  same 
old  lmp«rtellatic  dealgns  which  have  bred  one 
war  after  another. 

IZMtaad  oi  boldly  leading  the  world  In  cou- 
ngeoMm  reconstruction  on  •  sound  t>asts  and 
In  the  light  of  twentieth  century  condltlona. 
the  attempt  Is  b;lng  made  to  commit  the 
manpower  and  resources  of  the  United 
8utes  to  financing,  underwriting,  and  per- 
petuating an  eighteenth  century  Etiropcan 
conception  of  economic  domination  of  the 
human  race. 

It  would  seem  the  American  delegates  had 
forgotten  that  the  economic  policies  of  Eu- 
ropean empires  had  been  responsib'e  In  great- 
est meaeure  fcr  the  establishment  of  the  21 
.American  republics,  for  the  Increasing  in- 
dependence of  the  overseas  dominions  and 
territories  of  these  empires  and  for  the  un- 
re«t  and  revolutionary  upheavals  of  the 
teeming  mllUons  of  Asia  during  the  last  30 
years. 

Bven  If  the  American  people  were  willing 
to  turn  their  backs  on  every  principle  that 
has  made  the  Nation  great  and  finance  re- 
action. It  would    be  futile. 

It  would  simply  mean  that  when  our  re- 
sources had  been  drained  and  we  faced  In- 
evitable bankruptcy  and  disorganization. 
Soviet  Russia  would  take  over  world  lead- 
ership. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  names  of  Hohenzol- 
lem,  Rymanoff,  Hapsburg,  and  Bourbon  con- 
noted strength   m   more  or  less  degree. 

Nothing  accentuates  the  change  In  human 
affairs  more  strikingly  than  the  fact  that 
these,  today,  are  the  names  of  discredited  po- 
litical refugees.  They  have  scattered  to  the 
four  Winds,  leaving  In  their  wake  a  de^-astated 
Xurope  which  can  never  ag:jln  lead  or  donU- 
cate  the  world 

The  so-called  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
does  not  provide  for  a  forward-looking  or 
expanding  economy.  It  U  an  expression  of 
cynical  and  selfish  determination  to  turn 
beck  human  progress,  level  downward  the 
American  standard  of  living  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe,  destroy  the  hope  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  and  let  economy  ex- 
pand only  where  and  as  it  can  be  controlled 
by  men  who  have  an  eighteenth  century  out- 
kwk. 

It  ahould  be  rejected  and  the  United  States 
should  assume  the  leadership  of  a  movement 
which  wm  implement  the  Atlanuc  Charter 
and  provide  for  sound  currencies  based  on 
gold  and  silver,  and  improvement  of  stand- 
ards of  living— not  only  in  Europe  but  all 
over  the  world— respect  for  the  rights  of 
amall  as  well  as  large  nations,  the  elimina- 
tion of  economic  exploltaUon  of  the  weak, 
and  the  encouragement  of  all  people  striv- 
ing for  political  and  economic  freedom. 

In  a  world  half-slave  and  half-free,  there 
can  be  no  peace  or  progress. 

The  address  of  Lord  Keynes  vras  delivered 
In  the  House  of  Lords  Uay  23,  1{K4. 

Oatenalbly  the  only  agreement  up  to  that 
«me  was  act  forth  in  the  Joint  SUtement  of 
fcperta.  issued  by  the  Umied  States  Treas- 
ury on  AprU  31.  1M4. 

Intrinsically,  however,  the  Keynes  address 
suggests  the  ultimate  detailed  plan  adopted 
at  Bretton  Woods  had  already  been  agreed 
upon.  ^*^ 

ftor  instance.  It  Is  noUble  that  while  the 

Joint  statement  of  April  only  mentions  the 

total    amount   of   the    fund    capital.     Lord 

Keynes  had  detailed  knowledge  of  what  the 

jfcU -important  quotas  would  be. 


Oth«r  statements  In  the  address  which 
were  cryptic  and  anblguous  as  of  May  23. 
1&44.  are  shown  by  su  sequent  events  to  have 
been  based  on  absoJiite  knowledge. 

The  address  merit  i  the  careful  study  of 
every  person  who  dea  Ires  to  form  an  Intelli- 
gent Judgment  of  thli  revolutionary  proposal. 

ADDRESS  or  LORD  Kr!  NIS  ON  INTKaMATIONAL 
WOVrTAtT  rCTND,  BD  ORK  THl  HOUSl  OF  LOaD8, 
MAT    S3.     1944 

Lord  KxTNxa.  My  L  )rd8.  It  Is  almost  exactly 
•  ywu-  since  the  propo  isls  for  a  clearing  union 
were  discussed  in  toir  Lordships*  Kouse.  I 
hope  to  persuade  Yuur  Lordships  that  the 
year  has  not  been  Ul-i  pent.  There  were.  It  is 
trU9,  certain  fsattires  of  elegance,  clarity,  and 
Icglc  Jn  the  Clearing,  union  plan  which  have 
disappeared.  And  th  s.  by  me  at  least,  is  to 
be  much  regretted.  As  a  result,  however, 
there  Is  no  longer  any  need  for  a  new-fangled 
international  monetai  y  unit.  Tour  Lordships 
will  remember  how  11  ;Ue  sny  of  us  liked  the 
names  proposed — bsKor.  unltas.  doiphln, 
besant.  darlc,  and  heairen  knows  what.  Some 
of  Your  Lordships  w«  re  good  enough  to  join 
In  the  search  for  something  t>etter.  I  recall 
a  story  of  a  country  jarlsh  In  the  last  cen- 
ttiry  where  they  we  e  accustomed  to  give 
their  children  Biblical  names — Amos.  E*eklel, 
Obadlah.  etc.  Needlni  a  name  for  a  dog.  after 
a  long  and  vain  searcl  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
called  the  dog  Moreover  We  hit  no  such 
happy  solution,  with  the  result  that  It  has 
been  the  dog  that  die  i  The  loss  of  the  dog 
we  need  not  too  muc  a  regret,  though  I  still 
think  that  It  was  a  b  lore  thoroughbred  ani- 
mal than  what  has  aow  come  out  from  a 
mixed  marriage  of  1<  eas.  Yet.  perhaps  as 
sometimes  occurs,  thli  dog  of  mixed  origin  Is 
a  sturdier  and  more  serviceable  animal  and 
Will  prove  not  less  lo  ral  and  faithful  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  bred. 

I  commend  the  new  plan  to  your  Lordship* 
as  being.  In  some  inportant  respects  (to 
which  I  will  return  la  er) ,  a  considerable  Im- 
provement on  either  oi  its  parents,  i  like  this 
new  plan  and  I  belleie  that  It  will  work  to 
our  advantage.  Your  Lordships  will  not  wish 
me  to  enter  Into  too  knuch  technical  deUil. 
I  can  best  occupy  the  time  available  by 
examining  the  majorl  benefits  this  cotmtry 
may  hope  to  gain  from  the  plant:  and 
whether     there     are  1  adequate     safeguards 


against    possible    d 
emerge  from  this  wa 
solid  victory  over  o 


vantages.      We    shall 

having  won  a  more 

enemies,  a  more  en- 


during  friendship    frtira    our    allies,    and    a 
deeper  respect  from  the  world  at  large,  than 


perhaps  at  any  time 
victory,  the  friendshl 
have  been  won,  beca 
hearted  preparations 
every  precaution  for 


in  our  history.     The 
,  and  the  respect  will 
In  spite  of  falnt- 
we     have    sacrificed 
e  future  in  the  Inter- 


ests  of  Immediate  strt^gth  with  a  fanatical 
slngle-mlndedness  whljch  has  had  few  paral- 
lels.   But  the  full  price  of  this  has  still  to  be 
paid.     I  wish  that  this  was  more  generally 
appreciated  In  the  couiitry  than  It  Is.    In  thus 
waging  the  war  wlthoLt  counting  the  ulti- 
mate cost  we — and  w4  alone  of  the  United 
Nations — have    burdented    ourselves    with    a 
weight    of    deferred    lidebtedness    to    other 
countries    beneath    which    we   shall   stagger. 
We  have  already  given  ito  the  common  cause 
all.  and  more  than  all,  that  we  can  afford. 
It  follows  that  we  must  examine  any  financial 
plan  to  make  sure  thit  It  will  help  us  to 
carry  our  burdens  and  bot  add  to  them.    No 
one  Is  more  deeply  conjvlnced  of  this  than  1 
am.     I  make  no  complaint,  therefore,  that 
those  to  whom  the  detius  of  the  scheme  are 
new  and  difficult,  shoul^  scrutinise  them  with 
anxloiis  concern. 

What,   then,  are  th 
that  I  hope  from  the 
of  this  country?    First 

and  agreed  that,  durl  ^      _  ^._.  .._. ,.. 

tlonal  period  of  unceriiain  duration,  we  are 
enUtled  to  retain  any  bf  those  wartime  re- 
strictions, and  special  arrangements  with  the 
sterling  area  and  others  which  are  helpful 
to  us,  without  being  oi)en  to  the  charge  of 


major  advantages 
to  the  advantage 
|t  Is  clearly  recognized 
the  post-war  transl- 


actlng  contrary  to  any  general  engagements 
into  which  we  have  entered.  Having  this  u- 
surance.  we  can  make  ovir  plans  for  the  most 
dlfBcult  days  which  will  follow  th-  war,  know- 
ing where  we  stand  and  without  risk  of  giv- 
ing grounds  of  thence.    This  Is  a  great  gain 

and  one  of  the  respects  In  which  the  new  plan 
is  much  superior  to  elUicr  of  its  predecessors, 
which  did  not  clearly  set  forth  any  similar 
safeguards. 

Second.  When  this  period  Is  over  and  we  are 
again  strong  enough  to  live  year  by  year  on 
our  own  resources,  we  can  look  forward  to 
trading  In  a  world  of  national  currencies 
which  are  interconvertible.  For  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  like  ourselves  this  Is  lndla« 
pensable  for  full  prosperity.  Sterling  Itself, 
In  due  course,  must  obviously  become,  once 
again,  generally  convertible.  For,  without 
this,  London  must  necessarily  lose  its  Inter- 
national position,  and  the  arrangements  In 
particular  of  the  sterling  area  would  fall  to 
pieces.  To  suppose  that  a  system  of  bilateral 
and  barter  agreements,  with  no  one  who  owns 
sterling  knowing  just  what  he  can  do  with 
It— to  suppose  that  this  is  the  best  way  of 
encouraging  the  dominions  to  center  their 
financial  systems  on  London,  seems  to  m« 
pretty  near  frenay.  As  a  technique  of  little 
Erglandlsm.  adopted  as  a  last  resort  when 
all  else  has  failed  us.  with  this  small  country 
driven  to  autarchy,  keeping  Itself  to  Itself  In 
a  harsh  and  unfriendly  world,  it  might  make 
more  sense.  But  those  who  talk  this  way.  in 
the  expectation  that  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
monwealth will  throw  in  their  lot  on  these 
lines  and  cut  their  free  commercial  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  have  very 
little  Idea  how  this  Empire  has  grown  or 
by  what  means  It  can  be  sustained. 

So  far  from  an  international  plan  endan- 
gering  the  long  tradition,   by   which   most 
empire  countries,  and  many  other  countries, 
too.  have  centered  their  financial  systems  la 
London,  the  plan  is,  in  my  JudTment,  an  In- 
dlspens;  ble  means  of  maintaining  this  tradi- 
tion.   With  our  own  resources  so  greatly  Im- 
paired and  encumbered.  It  Is  only  If  sterling 
is  firmly  placed  In  an  International  setting 
that  the  necessary  confidence  in  It  can  be 
sustained.    Indeed,  even  during  the  transi- 
tional period.  It  will  be  our  policy.  I  hope, 
steadily  to  develop  the  field  within   which 
sterling  Is  freely  available  as  rapidly  as  we 
can  manage.    Now,  Lf  our  own  goal  Is,  as  It 
surely  must  be.  the  general  Interconvertlbil- 
Ity  of  sterling  with  other  currencies,  it  must 
obviously  be  to  our  trading  advantage  that 
the  same  obtains  elsewhere,  so  that  we  can 
sell  our  exports  in  one  country  and  freely 
spend  the  proceeds  in  any  other.    It  Is  a  great 
gain  to  us  in  particular,  that  other  countries 
in  the  world  should  agree  to  refrain   from 
these  discriminatory  exchange  practices  which 
we  ourselves  have  never  adopted  in  times  of 
peace  but  from  which  In  the  recent  past  our 
traders  have   suffered  greatly  at  the  hands 
of  others.     My  noble  friend.  Lord  Addison, 
has    asked    whether    such    an    arrangement 
could  be  operated  In  such  a  way  that  certain 
markets  might  be  cloaed  to  British  exports. 
I  can  firmly  assure  him  that  none  of  th* 
monetary  proposals  will  do  so  provided  that 
if  we  find  ourselves  with  currencies  in  a  for- 
eign coimtry  which  we  do  not  choose  to  spend 
In  that  country,  we  can  then   freely  remit 
them  somewhere  else  to  buy  goods  in  another 
country.    There  is  no  compulsion  on  us.  and 
If  we  choose  to  come  to  a  particular  bargain 
in  the  country  where  we  have  resources,  then 
that  Is  entirely  at  our  discretion. 

Third.  The  wheels  of  trade  are  to  be  oiled 
by  what  Is,  in  effect,  a  great  addition  to  the 
world's  stock  of  monetary  reserves,  dis- 
tributed, moreover.  In  a  reasonable  way.  Th* 
quotas  are  not  so  large  as  under  the  clear- 
ing union,  and  Lord  Addison  drew  attenUon 
to  that.  But  they  are  substantial  and  can  be 
Increased  subsequently  if  the  need  is  shown. 
The  aggregate  for  the  world  is  put  provision- 
ally at  £2.500.000.000.  Our  own  share  of 
this— for  ourselves  and  the  Crown  colonies. 
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which,  Z  may  mention,  are  treated  for  all 
purposes  as  a  part  of  the  British  monetary 
system  (In  Itself  a  useful  acknowledge- 
ment)— Is  £325,000.000,  a  sum  which  may 
easily  double,  or  more  than  double,  the  re- 
serves which  we  shall  otherwise  hold  at  th* 
end  of  the  transitional  period.  The  sepa- 
rate quotas  of  the  rest  of  the  sterling  area 
will  make  a  further  large  addition  to  this. 
Who  is  so  confident  of  the  future  that  h* 
will  wish  to  throw  away  so  comfortable  a 
supplementary  aid  in  time  of  trouble?  Do 
the  critics  think  it  preferable,  if  the  winds 
of  the  trade  cycle  blow,  to  diminish  our 
demand  for  Imports  by  increasing  unemploy- 
ment at  home,  rather  than  meet  the  emer- 
gency out  of  this  fund  which  will  b*  ex- 
pressly provided  for  such  temporary  purposes? 

I  emphasize  that  such  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  quotas.  They  are  not  Intended  as  daily 
food  for  us  or  any  other  country  to  live  upon 
during  the  reconstruction  or  afterward.  Pro- 
vision for  that  belongs  to  another  chapter 
of  international  cooperation,  upon  which  w* 
shall  embark  shortly  unless  you  discourage 
us  unduly  about  this  one.  The  quotas  for 
drawing  on  the  fund's  resources  are  an  Iron 
ration  to  tide  over  temporary  emergencies 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Perhaps  this  is  th* 
best  reply  I  can  make  to  Lord  Addison's 
doubts  whether  our  quota  is  large  enough. 
It  is  obviously  not  large  enough  for  us  to 
live  upon  during  the  reconstruction  period. 
But  this  is  not  its  purpose.  Pending  fur- 
ther experience,  it  Is.  in  my  Judgment,  large 
enough  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  la 
intended. 

There  is  another  advantage  to  which  I 
would  draw  Your  Lordships'  special  attention. 
A  proper  share  of  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments  is  squarely  placed  on  th* 
creditor  countries.  This  is  one  of  the  major 
improvements  in  the  new  plan.  The  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  the  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  this,  have,  of  their  own  free  will  and  hon- 
est purpose,  offered  us  a  far-reaching  formula 
of  protection  against  a  recurrence  of  the  main 
cause  of  deflation  during  the  inter-war  years, 
namely  the  draining  of  reserves  out  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  pay  a  country  which  was 
obstinately  borrowing  and  exporting  on  a 
scale  Immensely  greater  than  it  was  lending 
and  Importing.  Under  clause  VI  of  the  plan 
a  country  engages  Itself,  in  effect,  to  prevent 
such  a  situation  from  arising  again,  by  prom- 
ising, chculd  it  fail,  to  release  other  coiintrles 
from  any  obligation  to  take  its  exports,  or.  if 
taken,  to  pay  for  them.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  this  sanction  would  ever  be  allowed  to 
ccme  into  effect.  If  by  no  other  means,  than 
by  lending,  the  creditor  coimtry  will  always 
have  to  find  a  way  to  square  the  account  on 
imperative  grounds  of  its  own  self-interest. 
For  it  will  no  longer  be  entitled  to  square 
the  account  by  squeezing  gold  out  of  th* 
rest  of  us.  Here  we  have  a  voluntary  under- 
taking, genuinely  offered  in  the  spirit  both 
of  a  good  neighbor  and.  I  shoiild  add.  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  not  to  allow  a  repe- 
tition of  a  chain  cf  events  which  between  th* 
wars  did  more  than  any  other  single  factor 
to  destroy  the  world's  economic  balance  and 
to  prepare  a  reed -bed  for  foul  growths.  This 
Is  a  tremendous -extension  of  international 
cooperation  to  good  ends.  I  pray  Your  Lord- 
ships to  pay  heed  to  its  Importance. 

Fifth.  The  plan  sets  up  an  International 
Institution  with  substantial  rights  and  dutie* 
to  preserve  orderly  arrangements  in  matters 
such  as  exchange  rates  which  are  two-ended 
and  affect  both  parties  alike,  which  can  also 
serve  as  a  place  of  regular  discussion  between 
responsible  authorities  to  find  ways  to  escap* 
those  many  unforeseeable  dangers  which  th* 
future  holds.  The  noble  lord.  Lord  Addison. 
asks  how  the  fund  Is  to  be  managed.  Ad- 
mittedly this  is  not  yet  worked  out  in  th* 
necessary  detail  and  it  was  right  that  h* 
should  stress  the  point.     But  three  points 


which  may  help  him.  are  fairly  clear.  This 
Is  an  organization  between  governments,  In 
which  central  banks  only  appear  as  the  in- 
strument and  agent  of  their  government. 
The  voting  power  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  that  of  the  United  States  are  ex- 
pected to  be  approximately  equal.  Th* 
management  will  be  in  three  tiers — a  Ixxly  of 
expert,  whole-time  offlcials  who  will  t>e  re- 
sponsible for  the  routine:  a  small  board  of 
management  which  will  make  all  decision* 
of  policy  subject  to  any  overriding  instruc- 
tions from  the  assembly,  an  assembly  of  all 
the  member  governments  meeting  less  often 
and  retaining  a  supervisory,  but  not  an 
executive,  control.  That  is  perhaps  even  a 
little  better  than  appears. 

Her*  ar*  five  advantage*  of  major  tm- 
portane*.  The  proposals  go  far  beyond  what, 
even  a  short  time  ago,  anyone  could  hav* 
conceived  of  as  a  possible  basis  of  general 
International  agreement.  What  alternative 
is  open  to  us  which  gives  comparable  aid.  or 
better,  more  hopeful  opportunities  for  th* 
future?  I  have  considerable  confidence  that 
something  very  like  this  plan  will  be  in  fact 
adopted,  if  only  on  account  of  the  plain  de- 
merits of  the  alternative  of  rejection.  You 
can  talk  against  this  plan,  so  long  as  It  Is  a 
matter  of  talking — saying  in  the  same  breath 
that  it  goes  too  far  and  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough,  that  it  is  too  rigid  to  be  saf* 
and  that  It  is  too  loose  to  be  worth  anything. 
But  It  would  require  great  foolhardlness  to 
reject  it,  much  more  foolhardlness  than  la 
to  be  found  in  this  wise,  intuitive  country. 

Therefore,  for  these  manifold  and  substan- 
tial benefits,  I  commend  the  monetary  pro- 
posals to  Your  Lordships.  Nevertheless,  be- 
fore you  will  give  them  your  confidence,  you 
will  wish  to  consider  whether.  In  return,  we 
are  surrendering  anything  which  is  vital  for 
the  ordering  of  our  domestic  affairs  in  th* 
manner  we  intend  for  the  futxire.  My  Lords, 
the  experience  of  the  years  before  the  war 
has  led  most  of  us.  though  some  of  us  lat* 
In  the  day,  to  certain  firm  conclusions. 
Three  In  particular  are  highly  relevant  to 
this  discussion.  We  are  determined  that.  In 
future,  the  external  value  of  sterling  shall 
conform  to  its  internal  value  as  set  by  our 
own  domestic  policies,  and  not  the  other 
way  round.  Secondly,  we  Intend  to  retain 
control  of  our  domestic  rate  of  Interest;  ao 
that  we  can  keep  it  as  low  as  suits  our  earn 
purposes,  without  interference  from  the  aW> 
and  flow  of  International  capital  moveme*** 
or  flights  erf  hot  money.  Thirdly,  whilst  w* 
intend  to  prevent  inflation  at  home,  we  will 
not  accept  deflation  at  vhe  dictate  of  Influ- 
ences from  outside.  In  other  wordtf,  we  ab- 
jure the  Instruments  of  bank  rate  and  credit 
contraction  operating  through  the  Increase 
of  unemployment  as  p.  means  of  forcing  our 
domestic  economy  Into  line  with  external 
factors. 

Have  those  responsible  for  the  monetary 
proposals  been  sufficiently  careful  to  preserve 
these  principles  from  the  possibility  of  In- 
terference? I  hope  Your  Lordships  will  tm** 
me  not  to  have  turned  my  back  on  all  I  have 
fought  for.  To  establish  those  three  prin- 
ciples which  I  have  Just  stated  has  been  my 
main  task  for  the  last  20  years.  Sometimes 
almost  alone.  In  popular  articles  In  the  press. 
In  pamphlets.  In  dozens  of  letters  to  the 
Times,  In  textbooks.  In  enormous  and  ob- 
scure treatises  I  have  sF>ent  my  strength  to 
persuade  my  countrymen  and  the  world  at 
large  to  change  their  traditional  doctrines 
and,  by  taking  better  thought,  to  remove 
the  curse  of  unemployment.  Was  it  not  I, 
when  many  of  today's  Iconoclasts  were  still 
worshippers  of  the  calf,  who  wrote  that 
"Gold  is  a  barbarous  relic"?  Am  I  so  faith- 
less, so  forgetful,  so  senile  that,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  triumph  of  these  ideas  when, 
with  gathering  momentum,  governments, 
parliaments,  banks,  the  press,  the  public,  and 
even  economists  hav*  at  last  accepted  th* 
new  doctrines,  I  go  off  to  help  forge  new 


chains  to  hold  us  fast  in  the  old  dungsonf 
Z  trust,  my  Lords,  that  you  will  not  believe  It. 
Let  me  take  first  the  less  prominent  of  tha 
two  Issues  which  arls*  In  this  connection, 
namely,  our  f>ower  to  control  the  domestic 
rat*  of  Interest  ao  as  to  secure  cheap  money. 
Not  merely  as  a  feature  of  the  transition  but 
as  a  permanent  arrangement,  the  plan  ae« 
oords  to  every  mrmt>er  government  th*  ex- 
plicit right  to  control  all  capital  movement*. 
What  used  to  be  a  heresy  Is  now  endorsed  as 
orthodox.  In  mv  own  Judgment,  countries 
which  ovnll  themselves  of  this  right  may  find 
It  necessary  to  scrutinise  all  transactions  so 
as  to  prevent  evasion  of  capital  regulation*. 
Provided  that  the  innocent,  current  transac- 
tions are  let  through,  there  Is  nothing  In  th* 
plan  to  prevent  this.  In  fact,  it  is  encour- 
aged. It  follows  that  our  right  to  rontrpl  th* 
domestic  capital  market  is  eecured  on  firmer 
foundations  than  ever  before  and  Is  formally 
accepted  ea  a  proper  part  of  agreed  interna- 
tional arrangements. 

The  question,  however,  which  has  recently 
been  given  chief  prominence  Is  whether  w* 
are  in  any  sense  returning  to  the  dlsabllltle* 
of  the  former  gold  standard,  relief  from  which 
we  have  rightly  learned  to  prize  so  highly.  If 
Z  have  any  authority  to  pronounce  on  what 
is  and  what  is  not  the  essence  and  meaning 
of  a  gold  standard,  I  should  say  that  this  plan 
Is  the  exact  opposite  of  it.  The  plan  in  it* 
relation  to  gold  is,  Indeed,  very  close  to  pro- 
posals which  I  advocated  In  vain  as  tha  right 
alternative,  when  I  was  bitterly  opposing  this 
country's  return  to  gold.  The  gold  standard, 
as  I  understand  It,  means  a  system  under 
which  the  external  value  of  a  national  ctir- 
rency  Is  rigidly  tied  to  a  fixed  quantity  of 
gold  which  can  only  honorably  be  broken 
under  force  majeure;  and  It  Involves  a  finan- 
cial policy  which  compels  the  internal  value 
of  the  domestic  currency  to  conform  to  this 
external  value  as  fixed  In  terms  of  gold.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  gold  merely  as  a 
convenient  common  denominator  by  means 
of  which  the  relative  values  of  national  ctir- 
rencies — these  being  free  to  change — are  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time,  is  obviously  quit* 
another  matter. 

My  noble  friend  Lord  Addison  asks  who 
fixes  the  value  of  gold.  If  he  means,  as  X 
assume  he  does,  the  sterling  value  of  gold, 
it  Is  we  ourselves  who  fix  it  initially  in  con- 
sultation with  the  fund;  and  thLi  value  Is 
subject  to  change  at  any  time  on  our  initia- 
tive, changes  in  excess  of  10  percent  requiring 
the  approval  of  the  fund,  which  must  not 
withhold  approval  If  our  domestic  equilib- 
rium requires  it.  There  must  be  some  price 
for  gold;  and  so  long  as  gold  Is  used  as  a 
monetary  reserve  it  Is  most  advisable  that 
the  current  rates  of  exchange  and  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  In  different  currencies 
should  correspond.  The  only  alternative  to 
this  would  be  the  complete  demonetization 
of  gold.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  has 
proposed  that.  For  It  Is  only  common  sense 
as  things  are  today  to  continue  to  make  use 
of  gold  and  its  prestige  as  a  means  of  settling 
International  accounts.  To  demonetize  gold 
would  obviously  be  highly  objectionable  to 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  to  Russia  as 
the  main  producers,  and  to  the  United  States 
and  the  western  allies  as  the  main  holders 
of  it.  Surely  no  one  disputes  that?  On  the 
other  hand,  In  this  country  we  have  already 
dethroned  gold  as  the  fixed  standard  cf  value. 
The  plan  not  merely  confirms  the  de-throne- 
ment  but  approves  it  by  expressly  providing 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  fund  to  alter  the 
gold  value  of  any  currency  If  it  is  shown  that 
this  win  be  serviceable  to  equilibrium. 

In  fact,  the  plan  introduces  in  this  respect 
an  epoch-making  Innovation  In  an  Interna- 
tional instrument,  the  object  of  which  Is  to 
lay  down  sound  and  orthodox  principles.  Far 
Instead  of  maintaining  the  principle  that  the 
Internal  value  of  a  national  currency  should 
conform  to  a  prescribed  de  Jure  external 
value,   it   provides   that   iU   external   valua 
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■bould  be  altered  tf  neeeiary  so  as  to  caa- 
tana  to  whatever  de  {acto  ir.tenuU  value  re- 
am ts  from  dcmeitvc  poltele*.  which  them- 
«^Tee  shall  be  iwrnure  from  crttteism  by  the 
fund.  Indeed,  tt  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
fund  to  approve  ehauees  which  will  have  thia 
effect.  That  u  why  I  aay  that  these  prcposais 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  gold  standard. 
They  lay  duwu  by  imematlor.al  agreement 
the  cufDce  of  the  new  doctrine,  far  removed 
from  the  old  orthodoxy.  If  they  do  to  in 
terms  ae  inoffensive  as  possible  to  the  former 
faith.  Deed  we  complain? 

No.  my  Lords.  In  recommending  these  pro- 
poeals.  I  do  not  blot  a  page  already  written. 
I  am  trying  to  help  write  a  lie-v  page.  Public 
opinion  la  now  converted  to  a  new  model,  and 
I  believe  a  much  improved  model,  of  domestic 
policy^  That  battle  Is  all  but  won.  Yet  a 
not  less  dUBcult  task  atUl  remains,  namely. 
to  organtat  an  International  setting  wlthm 
which  the  new  domestic  policies  can  occupy 
a  comfortable  place  Therefore,  It  Is  above 
all  as  providing  an  tntemationaJ  framework 
for  the  new  ideas  ai>d  the  new  techniques 
associated  with  the  policy  of  full  employment 
that  these  proposals  are  not  least  to  be  wel- 
earned. 

Last  week  my  noble  friend.  Lord  Bennett, 
aaked  what  assumptions  the  experts  might  be 
making  about  other  phases  of  international 
agree. iicnt.  I  do  net  believe  that  the  stmnd- 
neas  of  these  foundations  depends  very  much 
on  the  details  of  the  superstructure.  If  the 
rest  of  the  Issues  to  be  discussed  are  wisely 
settled,  the  task  of  the  monetary  iund  will 
be  rendered  e«kSl«r.  But  if  we  gala  less  assist- 
ance from  other  measures  than  we  now  hope, 
an  agreed  machinery  of  adjustment  on  the 
monetar;-  side  will  be  all  the  mure  necefsary. 
I  am  certain  that  this  la  not  a  case  of  putting 
the  cart  before  the  burse.  I  think  It  moet 
unlikely  that  fuller  knowledse  about  future 
comr.^ercial  policy  would  In  IteelX  make  It 
necess.-'.ry  u  alter  any  daus.?  whatever  In  the 
proposals  now  before  ycur  Lordahtps'  Hotue. 
But  U  the  noble  viscount  meant  that  these 
|iwi|)«JW>?s  need  supplementing  in  other  dl- 
rectlCHiB.  no  one  could  agree  with  him  more 
than  I  do.  In  panicuUr.  it  Is  urgent  that 
we  ahou'd  seek  agreement  about  s.;tting  up 
an  International  Investment  Institution  to 
provide  funds  for  reconstruction  and  after- 
wjird.  It  Is  precisely  because  there  Is  so 
much  to  do  In  the  way  of  International  col- 
laboration m  the  economic  field  that  It  would 
be  so  disastrous  to  dlscotirage  this  first  at- 
tempt, o-  to  meet  It  In  a  carping,  suspicious. 
or  r3mlcal  mood. 

The  noble  lord.  Lord  Addison,  has  called 
the  attention  of  Your  Lordships  to  the  strik- 
ing .statement  xpsd?  by  Mr.  Hull  In  connectlca 
with  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Week  In  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he 
tfM  so.  This  statement  la  Important  aa  «bow  - 
ln«  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  ad- 
atnlMimtloin  on  various  Issues  of  political 
■Bd  eeowimic  preparation  forms  a  connected 
whole.  I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  of  the  same  mind  ax  Mr.  Hull. 
and  I  have  complete  confldence  that  he  on 
his  aide  will  seek  to  Implement  the  details 
with  distntcrestedness  and  generosity.  If  the 
experts  of  the  American  and  British 
Treaiiu-les  have  pursued  the  monetary  dls- 
euasions  with  more  ardor,  with  a  clearer  pur- 
pose, and.  I  think,  with  mere  success  so  far 
thar  has  yet  proved  possible  with  other  asso- 
ciated matters,  need  we  restrain  them?  If. 
however,  there  U  a  general  feeling,  as  I  think 
that  there  la.  that  discussion  on  other  mat- 
ters should  be  expedited,  so  that  we  may  hare 
a-complete  picture  before  us.  1  hcpe  that  Your 
Lordahipa  will  enforce  this  conclusion  In  no 
imoertaln  terms.  I  myself  have  never  sup- 
poeed  that  in  the  final  outcome  the  monetary 
propoaals  should  stand  by  themselves. 

It  la  on  this  note  of  emphasizing  the  Im- 
portanc*  of  furthering  all  genuine  efforta 
directed  toward  international  agreement  In 
the  economic  field  that  I  should  wish  to  end 
■ay  contribution  to  this  debate.     The  pro- 


tiave  spent  many 
in  the  com- 
oauntry.  of  the 
allies,  and  of  the 


poeals  which  are  before  Yoir  lordships  are 
the  restilt  of  the  collaboratlo  n  of  many  minds 
and  the  fruit  of  the  collectlVe  wisdom  of  the 
experts  of  many  nations.  I 
days  and  weeks  In  the  paal 
pany  of  experts  of  this 
Dominions,  of  our  Europeanji 
United  States:  and.  in  the  1  ght  of  some  past 
experience  I  affirm  that  1  hese  discussions 
have  been  wuhout  cxceptlor  a  model  of  what 
such  gatherinsrs  should  be— objective,  under- 
standing, without  waste  of  time  or  expense  of 
temper  I  dare  to  speak  for 
so-called  experu.  I  even  v  >nture  sometimes 
to  prefer  them,  without  Intending  any  dis- 
respect, to  politicians.  Th< 
truth,  bred  of  a  scientific 
the  cloaest  of  bonds  l)etwee^  the  representa- 
tives of  divers  nations. 

I  wish  I  could  draw  bacl^  the  veil  of  ano- 
nymity and  give  their  due 


common  love  of 
lablt  of  mind.  Is 


o  the  Individuals 


of   the   moet    notable   grovlp   with   which    I 


covering  half  the 
from  prolonged 
each  with  their 

lave  emerged,  as 
m  our  hearts,  a 


order,  made  pos- 
of  agreement.  I 
from  a  year  thus 


have  ever  been  associated, 

nations  of  the  world.  wh< 

and  difficult  consultations 

own  Interests  to  protect, 

we  all  of  us  know  and  fee 

band   of  brothers.     I  shot  Id   like  to  pay  a 

pwrticular  tribute  to  the  representatives  cf 

the    United   States  Trea.suiy   and    the   State 

Deparrmeut  and  the  Pedeial  Keserve  Board 

In    Washington,   whose   ce:v 

consideration   for   tiie  diflV:ulties   of  othci-s, 

and  whose  Idealistic  and  i|nflagging  pursuit 

of  a  better  international 

sible  so  great   a  measure 

et  any  rate  have  come  out 

spent  greatly  encouraged,  e  ncouraged  beyond 

all   previous   hope   and   expectation,   about 

the   posslbUity   of   Just   and   honorable   and 

practical    econonuc    arran  ;ements    between 

nations. 

Do  not  discourage  us.  Perhaps  we  are  lay- 
ing the  first  brick,  though 
orless  one,  in  a  great  edl  ice.  If  indeed  It 
IS  our  purrxse  to  draw  bi  ck  from  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  to  p  irsue  an  altogther 
different  order  of  ideas,  tb  >  sooner  that  this 
Is  made  clear  the  better: 
lleve.  la  the  policy  of  only 
and  for  my  part  I  am  convinced  that  we 
cannot  on  those  terms  ren  aln  a  great  power 
and  the  mother  of  a  commonwealth, 
on  the  other  hand,  such 


pose,  let  us  clear  our  minds  of  excessive 
doubts  and  suspicions  anc  go  forward  cau- 
tiously, by  all  means,  but  ^^ith  the  intention 
qZ  rMhCblng   agreement. 


Proposed  Missouri  Va 


but  that,  I  be- 
a  small  minority. 


If. 
Is  not  our  pur- 


ley  Aathority 


EXTENSION  OF  HEMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  BtJTLER 

or   NXBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  4  (leitislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 20  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska Reclamation  Association  held  in 
Lincoln.  N^br..  at  whi<ih  time  distin- 
guished speakers  presented  different 
phases  of  the  problem  that  faces  those 
of  us  who  live  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  Its  water  resources.    J 

Genei-ai  Crawford,  of  ihe  Army.  Colo- 
nel Neff  and  Colonel  Freeman,  oflBcers  cf 
th«  Corps  of  Army  Ungineers,  wer« 
speakers,  as  were  many  ( thers.  including 
Commissioner  Bashore,  qf  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 


A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of 
the  address  delivered  at  this  meeting  by 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  the  speaker  of 
the  unicameral  legislature  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  the  Honorable  C.  Petrus  Peterson. 
Kavinp  already  ilaced  in  the  App)endix  of 
the  Record  the  addresses  delivered  by 
other  distinguished  speakers  at  that 
meeting,  I  now  request  that  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Peterson  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix. 

I  should  like  to  mention  that  he  elabo- 
rates in  a  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive manner  on  the  three  proposals  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 
The  first  is  that  a  State  agency  be  set  up 
by  the  States  under  an  interstate  com- 
pact: the  sectmd  proposal,  one  which 
was  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  passage 
of  the  flood-control  bill  and  the  rivers- 
and-harbors  bill,  is  that  existing  Federal 
agencies,  the  Army  engineer:  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  in  consultation  with 
the  States  in  the  area,  construct  and 
operate  any  proposed  facilities;  and  the 
third  proposal,  the  one  made  by  the 
President  in  a  recent  message.  Is  that 
Federal  cooperation  be  provided  by  act 
of  Congress  especially  to  take  charge, 
construct,  and  operate  the  project. 

Mr.  Peterson  concludes  his  interesting 
statement  with  these  words: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  problem  presented, 
particularly  with  regard  to  tiie  operation  of 
the  enterprise  alter  construction,  will  be 
best  solved  under  the  principles  of  area  home 
rule  through  a  specially  established  Federal 
agency,  corporate  In  form,  whether  called 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  or.  as  I  should 
prefer.  Missouri  Valley  Cooperative. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  address  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  was  Bacon.  I  believe,  who  some  cen- 
turies ago  said  that  the  first  function  of  any 
governmental  agency  is  to  extend  the  scope 
of  Its  own  jurisdiction. 

Someone  more  recently  has  said  that  gov- 
ernment derives  its  Just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  Its  unjust  pow- 
ers from  the  demands  of  the  governed. 

In  the  development  of  our  American  Insti- 
tutions we  observe  the  applicability  of  both 
statements.  The  struggle  for  jurisdiction  has 
gone  on  since  the  early  days  of  the  Repub- 
lic. In  no  sphere  has  this  been  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  field  of  water  rights. 

In  Gibbon  against  Ogden.  decided  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  at  the  Feb- 
ruary term,  1824,  the  Court  was  called  upon 
to  decide  the  applicability  of  tlie  commerce 
clause  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  harbor 
waters  which  were  in  fact  an  extension  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  significant  that  even  this  area 
was  then  In  doubt. 

In  Oklahoma  against  Atkinson  Co.,  de- 
cided by  the  same  Court  June  2.  1941.  117 
years  later,  ttie  issue  was  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  over  the  protest  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  to  construct  a  dam  and 
reservoir  which  would  Impound  the  waters 
of  the  Bed  River,  or  lu  tributary,  Washita 
River,  inimdating  150.000  acres  of  land, 
100.000  acres  of  which  were  in  Oklahoma,  re- 
quiring the  removal  of  8.000  Inhabitants  of 
Oklahoma  from  the  inundated  area  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  land,  some  of  which  was 
owned  by  the  State,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  was  conceded  that  no  part  of  the 
Red  River  in  Oklahoma  was  In  fact  navigable. 
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The  Court  held  that  the  Federal  authority 
for  flood  control  extends  to  the  tributaries 
cf  the  river,  even  though  the  tributaries  are 
not  navigable. 

It  follows  that,  as  now  Interpreted,  the 
commerce  clause  has  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government  final  jurisdiction  of  a  river  sys- 
tem from  the  ocean  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
last  brook  of  the  watershed. 

But  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  all  the  waters  of  all  of  the 
rivers:  the  Federal  Government  also  has  Jur- 
isdiction to  Install  and  control  hydro-electrio 
systems  and  to  sell  the  current  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  To  this  may  be  added  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  In  matters  of  soil  conser- 
vation. We  have  recently  discovered  that  a 
farmer  milking  his  own  cow  and  selling  the 
milk  to  his  neighbor  Is  engaged  In  Interstate 
commsrce  within  the  meaning  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  because  the  milk  he  sells 
is  in  competition  with  condensed  milk  which 
moves  m'mterstate  commerce.  In  fact  there 
has  been  a  tidal  sweep  extending  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  all  areas  of  our  activity. 

Nor  is  this  solely  a  matter  of  changed 
judicial  opinion.  Our  undertakings  have 
knit  us  into  an  Inextricable  Federal  pattern. 
In  my  lifetime.  I  have  seen  the  highway  de- 
velopment go  from  the  precinct,  with  lU 
road  bors,  to  county  systems,  to  State  high- 
way systems,  to  Federal  highways  and.  In 
recent  weeks,  we  had  an  Intfemational  con- 
ference to  plan  the  International  skyways. 

Now  It  Is  not  strange  that  these  rapid  de- 
velopments have  created  problems.  We  have 
often  sought  to  fit  progress  Into  old  forms,  the 
biblical  "new  wine  in  old  bottles,"  with  In- 
different success. 

A  summer  neighbor  of  ours  in  the  north 
woods  of  northern  Minnesota  built  over  hla 
mcdel  T  Ford  to  give  It  four  speeds  forward 
and  two  in  reverse.  He  made  It  work  but 
not  without  a  good  deal  of  growling  in  the 
gears. 

In  gcvsrnmental  matters  we  have  often 
■ought  to  rebuild  governmental  machinery 
where  new  models  were  in  fact  called  for. 

In  our  own  area,  the  Missouri  VaUey,  we 
shall  presently  be  engaged  In  discussion  con- 
cerning the  type  of  governmental  mechanism 
best  adapted  to  an  undertaking  the  scope  of 
which  staggers  the  imagination.  Something 
over  (1  000.000.000  Is  estimated  as  the  dollar 
cost  of  construction.  It  wlU  call  for  250.000 
man-years  of  labor.  If  successfuUy  com- 
pleted, it  win  quite  completely  change  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  people  in  seven 
States  and  can  have  a  very  substantial  In- 
flu3nce  on  our  national  life  and  therefore  on 
the  life  of  the  world.  Glrantlc  as  the  proj- 
ect apoears.  It  is  estimated  that  the  benefits, 
in  dollars,  is  as  two  and  one-half  is  to  one 
when  compared  with  the  cost. 

The  plan  contemplates  a  single  assault  on 
a  larjje  cro"P  ot  problems  with  the  purpose  of 
flndinc  solutions  for  the  various  problems  to 
a  unified  plan. 
The  problems  concern— 

1.  Flood  control. 

2.  Navigation. 

S.  Irrigation.  *^ 

4.  Power  development.  ' 

5.  Soil  conservation. 

6.  Wildlife  conservation. 

7.  Recreational  facilities. 
B.  Sanitation. 

Under  the  present  Federal  organlaitlon. 
Items  1  and  2  are  assigned  to  the  Army  Engi- 
neers and  the  remaining  six  Items  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  These  two  agencies, 
after  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  proper  emphasis,  have  developed  an  over- 
all plan  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President. 

While  the  plan  has  been  so  approved,  the 
question  cf  what  agency  or  agencies  shall  put 
the  pLin  Into  operation  remains  unsettled. 
The  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  flood-con- 
trol bin,  signed  by  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 22,   1944   (H.  B.  4485).  auUiorlzes  con- 


struction by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  bill  also  de- 
clares the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  be  that 
the  States  shall  be  consulted  In  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  the  plan  and  the 
operation  thereof.  The  President  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  1944.  recommended  development  and 
administration  by  a  Federal  corporation, 
modeled  after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  referred  to  by  the  President  as  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority.  At  the  time  the 
President  signed  the  bill  he  said : 

"My  approval  of  thia  bill  is  given  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  It  is  not  to  be 
Interpreted  as  Jeopardizing  In  any  way  the 
creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  the 
establishment  of  which  should  receive  the 
early  consideration  of  the  next  Congress." 

Another  stiggestlon  is  made  by  ex-Governor 
Carr  of  Colorado,  namely,  that  the  agency  for 
the  development  of  the  Missouri  basin  should 
te  an  agency  of  the  states  Involved,  resting 
on  an  Interstate  compact  entered  by  the  inter- 
ested States. 

We  accordingly  have  three  proposals. 

1.  That  a  State  agency  be  set  up  by  the 
States  under  an  Interstate  compact. 

2.  That  the  existing  Federal  agencies— the 
Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion,— in  consultation  with  the  States  In  the 
area,  construct  and  operate  the  proposed  fa- 
cilities.    (The  proposal  of  Congress.) 

3.  That  a  Federal  corporation  be  set  up  by 
Act  of  Congress  specifically  to  take  charge, 
construct  and  operate  the  project.  (The  pro- 
posal of  the  President.) 

What  the  people  In  our  Missouri  Valley 
need  to  analyze  is  not  whether  a  Federal 
agency,  under  Federal  jmlsdlctlon  will  be 
required — the  issue  Is  what  kind  of  a  Federal 
agency. 

If  we  are  to  malie  an  intelligent  choice 
among  these  three  alternatives  as  the  agency 
to  undertake  the  task  of  constructing  the 
vast  network  of  dams,  hydro-electric  plants, 
transmission  lines,  flood  control  structures 
and  navigation  facilities  stipulated  In  the 
Congressional  act  approved  by  the  President 
December  22,  1944,  (H.  R.  4485)  and  to  oper- 
ate the  gigantic  enterprise  after  Its  construc- 
tion It  seems  desirable  to  try  to  understand 
each  of  these  governmental  mechanisms,  how 
each  Is  csUbllshed.  how  It  would  probably 
function  and  how  we  would  like  to  live 
with  it. 

1.   mTERSTATE    COMPACT 

Except  on  the  theoretical  basis  that  the 
SUtes  should  at  all  times  endeavor  to  resist 
the  extension  of  Federal  activities,  the  inter- 
Etata  compact  proposal  seems  the  least  feasi- 
ble. The  development  of  a  compact,  in  any 
field,  is,  in  itself,  a  tedious  and  dlfflctilt  pro- 
cedure; but  PS  a  basis  for  the  proposed  devel- 
opment. It  Eeems  well  nigh  impossible.  When 
the  concept  Is  carried  forward  to  an  operat- 
ing stage  with  necessity  for  managerial  de- 
cisions promptly  to  be  made.  It  seems  well 
beyond  the  fleld  of  rational  possibUlty.  In 
any  event,  the  compact,  If  developed  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  interested 
States,  would  still  be  inoperative  except  upon 
congressional  approval  In  the  form  of  an  act 
of  Congress  approved  by  the  President  or 
pasrcd  over  his  veto.  Since  Congress,  not  the 
States,  has  the  final  word  even  under  this 
proposal,  the  argument  In  support  of  the 
compact  theory  cesms  far  from  convincing. 
The  only  real  argument  for  the  interstate 
compact  plan  Is  the  asstunptlon  that  the 
States  wctild  function  Instead  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  assumption  being  Itself 
invalid  because  of  the  necessity  of  Federal 
approval  of  any  compact  and  of  any  change 
therein  we  may  as  well  discard  this  proposal. 
Our  real  choice  is  between  the  plan  of  Con- 
gress and  the  plan  of  the  President. 

a.   PRSSEMT    rXDZRAL    ACK19CIS8 

So  far  as  construction  of  the  physical 
structures  are  concerned,  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  weU  be 


entrusted  with  the  task,  partlctilarly  If  tha 
work  is  done  under  competitive  bidding. 
Whatever  agency  is  finally  charged  with  the 
reeponslblllly  of  construction,  the  basis  of 
competitive  bidding  will  be  found  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  people  who  finally  will  pay 
the  bin. 

But  construction  of  the  physical  structures. 
Important  as  that  Is.  Is  only  a  part  of  the 
project.    The  successftU  continued  operation 
of  the  project,  with  Its  direct  conUct  with 
the    patrons    of    the   utilities   developed,    is 
the  nub  of  the  problem  in  controversy.    That 
operation,   if   undertaken   In   all   details   by 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  whose  activi- 
ties must  be  numberless,  will  place  the  patron 
of  the  utUlty.  who  has  specific  problems,  so 
far  from  the  scat  of  authority  that  under- 
standing will  be  found   totally   impossible. 
Nor  does  that  operation  seem  to  square  with 
our   theories  of   representative   government. 
The  Federal  Government  needs  to  reduce  lt» 
areas  of  friction  with  the  citizen.     This  In 
no  sense  Is  a  criticism  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation which  would  have  the  largest  part 
of  the  operational  task.    Few,  if  any.  of  the 
Federal  agencies   have  won.  now  have  and 
deserve  to  h.ive  as  complete  confidence  and 
respect  of  the   average  citizen,  particularly 
In  this  area,  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Its  leadership  has  consistently  been  of  the 
highest  order  and  Its  personnel  both  efBclent 
and  tolerant.    The  difficulty  Is  Inherent  In 
the  governmental  structure  Itself.    There  la 
a  fundamental  difference  between  Govern- 
ment and  management.    V7hcn  Gcvernment 
ceases    to    be    government    and    undertakes 
management,  those  speaking  for  the  Govern- 
ment become  sergeants  out  of  uniform.    Ev- 
ery managerial  activity  of  the  Government 
results  In  an  area  of  friction.     Our  people 
wUllngly  obey  the  laws  of  the  country.    They 
resent  being  bossed  by  a  Government  man- 
ager. 

It  Is  not  by  m.ere  coincidence  that  the 
agricultural  Midwest  Is  predominantly  anti- 
New  Deal.  Nor  1?  It  because  there  have  not 
been  great  sums  distributed  to  the  farmers 
by  the  Federal  agencies — much  at  a  time 
when  the  need  was  acute.  The  factor  often 
overlooked  is  that  every  farmer  is  a  man- 
ager, and  managing  managers,  without  fric- 
tion. Is  a  task  which  baffles  the  best.  What- 
ever may  or  may  not  be  true  elsewhere,  the 
Midwest  stUl  thinks  of  governmental  agen- 
cies as  servants  of  the  citizen,  and  not  as 
managers.  If,  however,  the  existing  Federal 
agencies,  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  are  assigned  the  task,  not 
only  of  construction  but  also  of  managing 
the  continued  operation,  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  to  minimize  that  friction.  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  to  find  some  prac- 
tical method  of  State  participation. 

All  of  the  States  In  the  area  have  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  set  up  committees  on 
Intergovernmental  cooperation.  In  the  Dela- 
ware River  Valley  this  mechanism  has  been 
used  to  establish  cooperation  between  four 
Statefr— New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware.  Manifestly,  such  an  organ- 
ization cannot  take  on  any  managerial  re- 
sponsibility nor  have  any  control  of  the 
financial  structure  which  may  be  Involved, 
It  Is  submitted,  however,  that  If  the  work 
is  undertaken  as  Congress  seems  to  have 
provided,  and  if  the  proposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  separate  authority  la  not  estab- 
lished, then  in  the  very  near  future  the 
committees  set  up  in  the  various  States  for 
intergovernmental  cooperation  ought  to  be- 
come active  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
States  can  collectively  study  the  problem  and 
advise  with  the  Federal  agencies.  This 
would  have,  it  seems  to  me,  very  important 
consequences;  first.  It  would  tend  to  ob- 
viate controversy  among  the  States,  which 
Is  bound  to  develop  out  of  their  wide  diver- 
sity of  Interest;  and,  secondly,  there  would 
develop  out  cf  the  experience  so  obtained 
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tti«  bcK^nlns*  of  an  tn  tenia  tc  orptnizatlon 
confined  to  the  area  tnvolTcd.  It  might  well 
tM  that  from  such  rxpenence  an  eflectlTe 
organization  could  be  established  on  a  basts 
at  area  bocne  rule,  which  I  ahall  later  dls- 
ctiM  For  the  present.  thU  jroup  of  com- 
niUlees  seems  to  be  the  meet  practical  and 
eflecrthp*  approach  to  a  problem  which 
requires  rather  tmmedlate  attention.  Of 
coarse,  tf  the  Precident's  reconunendatton  Is 
followed  and  a  separate  corporate  entity  la 
set  up.  the  problem  will  Immediately  become 
totally  different,  and  a  different  approach 
wJU  be  required.  It  may  be  that  we  ought 
now  to  determine  which  of  the  two  actual 
altema  tires  we  shotild  support  in  this  area 
m  order  that  when  the  lasue  is  presented  in 
Confreas  relating  to  the  eatablishment  of  a 
Ulaaouri  Valley  Authority  we  have  collectively 
determined  our  preference.  Our  preference 
may  or  may  not  hare  any  important  bearing 
on  the  flnal  decision  in  Oongreas  Being  ia 
the  position  of  desiring  development  and  de- 
siring the  funds  which  Congress  must  yet 
make  available,  we  cannot  afford  to  be  too 
critlcai  at  the  methods  Involved  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plan. 

When  we  try  to  vlstiallie  the  full  develop- 
ment of  theae  river-valley  activities  spread 
ovar  the  United  States  to  Include,  not  only 
the  lytxneaaee  Valley  and  the  Mtaaoxiri  Val- 
ley, but  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  Columbia  Valley  in  the  Pacific 
Northwaat.  the  Red  River  Valley,  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  a  dosen  others  we  readily  sense 
the  danger  Involved  in  the  opproach  made 
by  Outifieea  centering  all  of  the  detailed  ac- 
tivity In  the  Wa8hlng:ton  offloes  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  wa  oome  to  a  consideration  of  the  Presi- 
dent's propoaal  of  M.  V.  A. 

S.    M.    V.    A. 

1b«r«  la  left  th«  third  alternative — 
M.  V.  A.  I  am  sorry  the  letters  are  •  M.  V.  A." 
I  ahould  prefer  "il.  V.  C."  There  Is  a  quality 
about  the  word  "authority"  which  suggesta 
tba  poUoeman's  club.  In  my  Jtidgment  "co- 
apentlve"  would  not  only  be  mon>  palatable 
but  it  can  be  made  to  be  mare  nearly  accu- 
nMe.  The  basic  concept  here  is  a  specially 
chartered  Federal  corporate  structure,  either 
to  eooetruct  and  operate  the  project  or  to 
operate  the  project  after  the  existing  Federal 
acenciea  have  built  the  phyalcai  structures. 
The  one  prototype  is  T.  V.  A.  In  our  dlscus- 
siooa  we  generally  asstune  that  M.  V.  A.  will 
neecasarlly  be  like  T   V.  A.     It  need  not  be. 

While  the  Preaident  h*s  indicated  a  strong 
preference  f<ir  that  ty\)e  ol  corix)rat«  suuc- 
ture.  his  staiemenu  huve  not  indicated  that 
aimsalimii  for  improvement  of  that  type  of 
eoqporate  structure  wtU  not  receive  consid- 
•muoa. 

Just  what  ts  the  corpivrate  structure  of 
T.  V.  A.y  Mr.  UlieitlhiU.  wtio  u  now  ticMd  of 
T.  V.  A.  (it  nil^ibt  be  aiKUcd  that  he  is 
T  V  A  1  sutes  that  It  i«  a  ukfpvw-aium  with 
IMlCI^OOO  sUH-lktKud^ra  lUat  la  lu  miv,  ths 
«Ual«  ^puUiK^i  o(  ihp  H<<^ublU'  «\>tijuiut«e 
ibe  •Vkckhoidrr*  «ikI  bjr  »  ^'«ii:y  u(  rtstmuf 
Umi  tbe  Pi«»)d«t)t  «u  U\0  H<<^)\tl>lic  !.«  |Mv«t« 
dent  of  T  V  A  iNiv^imm  i«  vhr  iH««r^<t  wt  «ll> 
te^'ltiM  AUd  the  ihiv«<m)«u  iM4U(>i;r)U)  sUlT  la 
the  fftr<uitve  «s4»M«utri»  The  iu»>d^»>\eniaj 
<♦(»»«  U  that  the  ruv«U»»ii»  dvwe  Uvtt  ^^^y•lae 
bhd  th«  dirwtoix  tMmbera  «(  Oangnm)  #0 
Itot  dlrevt 

TV  A  baa  serxtti  as  a  pilot  plattt--«  dem> 
iNUiratlotx.  It  may  even  be— though  t  d«mbt 
tt—that  for  the  area  serrrd  It  u  In  the  be«t 
form  But  the  dlou.iity  wbteft  |QR(  BttTbUed 
lu  the  nutnageriBl  triumvtrat*  ITOvitaidleate 
that  the  corporute  structure,  as  there  ezeiu* 
|>UOed.  can  t>e  impnned 

Everybody  must  agree  that  a  project  such 
•8  is  here  contemplated  will  require  the  hlch- 
eet  avmlhible  skin.  It  will  require  continuity 
of  program  for  the  development  of  long- 
range  objcctlvee.  The  dlflJculty  with  T.  V  A. 
Is  rot  to  be  found  tn  either  of  the«e  cate- 
fones.    Tbc  fuiMfauueatal  defect  in  T.  V.  A. 
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la  that  the  corporation  fn  nctlons.  In  fact.  If 
not  in  name,  without  either  a  board  of  di- 
rectors or  stockholders 

The  ultimate  question  Is — shall  the  Presl 
dent  of  the  United  Statef  be  the  President. 
the  Congress  of  the  Unlt»kl  States  the  Board 
of  Directors,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  stockholders  ol  the 
ahall  the  patrons  of  the 
the  bills,  be  the  stockhc  ders  and,  in  turn 
Meet  a  representative  board  of  directors  who 
will  exercise  some  functlofis  of  control  under 
the  laws  of  the  United 
extent  applicable.  In  cotiformity 
laws  of  the  States  In  the  urea? 

We  are  fully  familiar  irith  the  concept  of 
home  rule  for  cities  wItMn  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State.  In  like  manner.  It  seems  rea- 
aonable  to  seek  area  hocie  rule  within  the 
atructure  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
cardinal  principle  is  thai  governmental  ac- 
tivities which  can  be  efre<  tively  administered 
locally  should  not  be  plactd  under  centralized 
authority. 

The  corporation.  If  onq  Is  established,  will 
need  to  possess  c  ttrlbutes  which  only  govern- 
mental agencies  posseas,  such  as 

(a )  Power  of  eminent  d  smain  to  be  granted 
by  the  Oovernment  of  1  «  creation  and  co- 
extensive with  the  scope  of  its  operation. 

(bi   It  should   be  an   iigency  suitable   for 
expenditure  of  public  finds  in  conformity 
witii  legislation  making  the  ftmds  available, 
(c)  It  should  be  accountable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  its  creation. 

If  Missouri  besln-wlde  development  ts  un- 
dertaken. It  will  clearli  be  by  a  Pederal 
agency,  either  now  ex  sting  or  specially 
created,  but  If  the  latter,  that  agency  can  be. 
and  I  think  should  be,  given  appropriate 
home  rule  powers. 

The  issue  Is  not  whethtr  a  Federal  agency 
will  be  required.  The  Iseiie  is  what  kind  of  a 
Federal  agency. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  if  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  is  established,  l:  should  be  a  corpo- 
rate structure  which  Is  to  make  Its  own  laws. 
It  should  be  establishec  under  an  iict  of 
Congress  with  Its  powers  defined  and  subject, 
as  all  governmental  agei|cles  are.  or  should 
be.  to  such  modification)  as  experience  and 
chantre  will  indicate  deairable.  It  should 
operate  in  the  several  Slates  in  conformity 
wuh  the  laws  of  the  respicllve  States  insofar 
aa  not  in  conflict  with  valid  acts  of  Congress, 
particularly  In  the  matteijof  water  right*  and 
the  administration  of  Irricaticn  laws. 

TtiXi  area  of  the  Natloi.  will  not  be  happy 
with  a  managerial  trtuinvlmte  such  as  Is 
found  In  T.  V.  A.,  even  If  it  be  of  the  highest 
type,  which  will  undertal  e  the  remolding  of 
the  economic  and  social  ife  of  the  States  in 
the  Mtsaourt  Valley  on  \U  own  Initiative  and 
without  any  voice  In  polt(  y  determination  by 
the  people  directly  affected. 

There  u  a  dlffareooe  b*  ween  a  federal  cor< 
poratlon.  charged  vlUi  <  peetfic  reajxmaibU^ 
Uy,  un  the  una  IhuMU  mm  »  Mfportt*  iuiM* 

la^Y  kigmiuipoiSt  OA  m  )  pmtH  fOHUBOA. 
w»M  1  Uu  til  U^U  valley .  O  r  pNpl*  VttI  MpMl 
tv>  u>«  a  vuioe  iM  ib«  «•<  w«ln«Uon  oMwtr 
ieatlniea,  bHMre  etMltve  iMUk  that  «l>l(4\  V» 
)»MM««  hy  ft  «wMi«tti  A  vilh  mSfOMm 
akitttMMftit  to  i4k^  1  Mqr  ftl  %«il  mv^t 
h*i«  MOy  t  hmU  MtM  Ml  teMNil.  Tlity 
•M  Ml  y«i  Nftiy  le  «•«  Mkr  iImi  iKm  an 

M  UMQMfeUOl  M  to  t^utrt  «  MUQMI 
lUftfitUttahip. 

It  out  IM  BMtde  poeaibli  tor  (ham  k>  have  a 
TvMce  even  ihougli  the  project  tnuMcenda 
Bute  txiundarlee  The  |l.  V.  A..  If  eat«b« 
lUhevl.  u  co.-iceilov.  V  r:  i  .-  ,  f  a  larjre  num- 
ber ol  Similar  agei;L..-s  :  :  ..  ->  respective  river 
valleys  of  the  NaUon.  >*iien  and  If  such  an 
agency  u  establuhed  tat  the  Connealcut 
Valley,  we  ahall  fully  rectinize  that  the  peo- 
ple In  that  valley  will  know  their  own  prob- 
lems infinitely  better  thtin  we  shall  be  able 
to  know  them,  try  as  we  viH.  The  same  will 
be  true  of  every  other  val  ey.  The  problems 
with  which  we  in  this  ar^a.  with  Ita  uncer- 
tain rainfall,  mtist  0(^>e,  are  peculiarly  our 


own.  People  tn  areas  which  do  not  have  Irri- 
gation problems  cannot  sense  either  their 
complexity  nor  their  intensity.  Representa- 
tives of  this  area  will  bring  to  their  task 
knowledge  and  sympathy  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  Nation  cannot 
possess. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  local  home  rule 
powers  would  be  vested  In  the  patrons  of  the 
utility  who  pay  the  bills  as  dlstlnirulshed 
from  the  general  electorate.  This  would  tend 
to  take  the  function  out  of  the  area  of  par- 
tisan political  activity  and  recognize  the 
enterprise  for  what  it  actually  is,  a  large  co- 
operative economic  organization,  the  stock- 
holders of  which  are  the  people  who  pay  the 
bills,  who  vote  not  according  to  economic 
strength,  but  as  patrons  with  eqiul  voice. 

If  I  could  have  my  way,  the  directorate  of 
the  enterprise  would  be  chosen  by  a  delegate 
assembly.  During  the  period  of  repayment 
of  Pederal  funds  advancel,  the  actual  nuin- 
agement  might  well  be  selected,  subject  to 
approval  by  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment. 

The  extent  and  completenees  of  the  home 
rule  powers  would  be  determined  and  modi- 
fied by  experience,  but  the  principle  of  area 
home  rule  should  implicit  In  the  funda- 
mental charter  of  the  M.  V.  A.  corporation. 

In  my  Judgment  the  problem  presented, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
the  enterprise  after  construction,  will  be  best 
solved  under  the  principles  of  area  home 
rule  through  a  specially  established  Federal 
agency,  corporate  in  form,  whether  called 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  or,  as  I  should 
prefer,  Missouri  Valley  Cooperative. 


Commissioning  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Missouri' 


EXTENSION  OF  RETAARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or  Missoxmi 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  4  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  ERIOGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord  two  very  ex- 
cellent addresses  delivered  at  the  com- 
missionlof  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  by 
former  Snstor  Bennett  Champ  Clark 
and  Capt  W.  M.  CaUaghan.  United 
StatM  Navy- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addre jwea 
were  ordwod  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
opt,  M  foUowa; 

ummm  or  tm*  nemaams  iiinn  maMv 

9MM  AT  TMI  «OMM4iMOWM«  OT  tlM  V.  »  a, 

**iiiaaBvai** 

In  MiH  IMW  of  (teattuy  whea  •»  %m»im 
an  )aA«t«t  IM  ViMM*  UMtrite  iut 
Mavy  lA  OM  wm,%m%  mimmn  •tnw.  u 
lima  aai  Mmo  Um  hmsh  nm  Hav  > 
MaHM  Owrpa  art  tanpiiatttn  tn  the  t,^,  ^n . 
eiM  aMI  artMiM  ttM  fM»  to  a  (tofm  thd 

with  ft  lUMtM  MVff  a^pRHMlMa  ttt  OUT  Ml* 

torrth*  iwfcamiin  tt  ite  aaiMittut 
MMMfe^la an  rr^nt  ot  tatraortluianr  pii4a 
%•  an  iMiMMin  and  of  Uo  paataat  impor. 
tance  aa«  alinlflfaanoe  thN«ilmit  the  world. 

It  WM  my  prteUefi*  to  wttnam  the  launch. 
Ing  of  the  old  battleahlp  Mtasonri  in  1003, 
oam  ot  tbm  Aawk  wbipt  oC  that  day.  Today 
to  Tlew  thlB  mkgUf  aoatlng  fortreaa  wi'Ji  Ita 
Invincible  armament  Is  a  reeal«MaB  of  tl^e 
advancement  In  the  crt  of  naval  ardtltecture 
aince  thoee  far  days  of  40  years  ago. 

The  United  States  Navy  in  this  trar  has 
florlously  maintained  the  brlfcht  and  cher- 
ished traUlUons  of  its  service  from  tiie  i. 


of  John  Paul  Jones  and  Barry  down  to  the 
present  day.  Some  of  the  most  memorable 
and  most  cherished  deeds  In  all  the  long  an- 
nals of  American  heroism  have  been  per- 
formed by  our  naval  personnel  in  this  war. 

The  Imperial  Commonwealth  of  Missouri 
and  all  of  its  people  are  deeply  honored  that 
as  this  splendid  battleship— the  most  for- 
midable engine  of  war  on  land  or  sea  or  air — 
in  _all  the  world  Is  today  added  to  the  active 
list  of  the  Navy.  She  bears  the  name  of 
that  great  State.  Our  hopes  and  our  pray- 
ers will  go  with  you  on  every  step  ol  the  great 
adventure.  We  vision  you  as  shelling  the 
coastal  bastions  of  the  Nazi  defenses  of  Eu- 
rope and  ultimately  of  leading  the  way  In 
the  subjugation  or  destruction  of  Japan. 

Captain  Callaghan,  we  know  that  you  and 
your  officers  and  men  will  faithfully  and 
gloriously  uphold  the  stem  and  splendid  tra- 
ditions of  our  service.  It  is  the  wise  and 
pleasant  practice  of  our  naval  service  to 
name  our  battleships  after  our  sovereign 
States  but  the  ship's  company  may  be  drawn 
from  all  of  the  States.  You  and  all  of  the 
company  of  the  battleship,  wherever  may  be 
your  actual  residence,  will  always  be  hon- 
orary citizens  of  Missouri  and  will  aways  find 
a  royal  welcome  there. 

Every  American  follows  the  fqrti^nes  of 
every  American  ship  of  war  with  Intense 
anxiety  and  with  pride  and  affection.  But 
we  of  Missouri  shall  In  an  especial  degree 
follow  the  adventures  of  this  great  ship  with 
all  of  our  hopes  and  prayers  and  pride.  We 
wish  you  Godspeed  and  safe  rettim  and 
fruitful  accomplishment.  We  know  that 
whatever  may  befall  there  will  never  be  oc- 
casion lor  remorse  or  for  regret  upon  the  part 
of  yourselves,  yotir  loved  ones  or  your  fellow 
countrjrmen  as  to  your  conduct  in  the  use 
of  the  Missouri,  which  today  becomes  the 
pride  of  the  American  Navy. 

ADDRESS  or  CAPT.  W.  M.  CAIXACHAN,  rNTTED 
STATES  NAVT,  TO  OmCEBS  AND  MEN  OF  THX 
V.  S.  S.  "MiaSOtJBl"  AND  ATTENDING  GUESTS 

Mr.  Secretary,  distinguished  guests,  officers, 
and  men.  I  am  unable  to  compress  into  words 
and  In  the  time  allotted  to  us  on  this  occa- 
sion a  full  appreciation  of  what  the  commis- 
sioning of  this  ship  means  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  to  those  of  us  who  are 
privileged  first  to  serve  In  the  U.  8.  S. 
Missouri.  Despite  the  handicap  of  time  It 
would  be  unworthy  of  us  not  to  take  note  of 
and  pay  our  tribute  to  thoee  whose  minds, 
hearts,  and  hands  have  provided  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  with  such  a  magnificent 
new  weapon.  To  them,  therefore,  to  the  de- 
signers and  planners,  the  supervisors  and 
worhors  of  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and  the 
many  manufacturers  and  their  helpers  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  who  have  built  or 
contributed  to  the  buUdlni  of  this  ahip,  we 
sincerely  and  humbly  acknowledge  our  In- 
beniMMoe,  Our  deepest  respect  we  pay  to 
tJiaro  t^vr  their  knowledga.  thair  brawn,  their 
•weal,  an*  tor  Ihftt  iwrWa  v4  w^urkmauahip 
irtth  whirh  th«  »omp*ianl  at^A  talihlul 
voHtar  «im4Im  aH<l  rataaa  a  iMtlni  muau* 
nani  lo  um  la^w  at  Uia  haiuU> 

TIM  oAwv*  atttt  maft  who  ara  to  mftn  fthtl 
•paraH  Um  V  »  «  IhaamiH  I  m\t«»  ehar«e 
with  a  a|i*^Ul  re«p<m«iUiUty  We  mtiel  iwit 
tM\)v  A«tn\*r¥.  bvil  with  »U  Ute  lt\telll(tett<p«  aitd 
ti<;<nt.  wMoh  Ooi  hfta  giy%n  ua,  tak»  thta 
•hip  and  in  thft  fthnrteat  pmaibl*  time  dt* 
valop  Ita  full  potentlalltlee  for  wafttnt  the 
war*  which  two  pritKlpal  and  ruthleM  tnt« 
miea  have  foread  uixtn  us.  No  greater  honor 
and  trust  could  be  reposed  in  officers  and 
men  of  the  United  States  Navy  than  to  be 
amlgned  such  a  duty  during  time  of  war. 
My  instructions  and  advice  to  yoU  in  helping 
me  to  discharge  our  combined  responsibilities 
ere  simple  but  basic.  I  ask  that  you  be  true: 
•  to  the  God  who  created  you:  to  the  parents 
who  broui;ht  you  Into  the  world,  raised  you. 
end  are  proud  of  you;  to  the  wives,  families, 
or  sweethearts  you  leave  behind  you;  to  the 


country  you  are  privileged  to  serve;  and  lastly 
I  ask  that  you  be  true  to  yourselves.  IX  you 
follow  theae  instructions  with  the  same 
fidelity  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
you  will,  I  will  have  no  occasion  to  remind 
you  again  In  future  of  what  the  Commander 
in  Chief  expects  from  every  ship  under  his 
command — that  it  be  clean,  that  It  be  smart, 
and  that  it  be  a  fighting  ship  on  which  he 
can  wholly  depend  to  carry  out  his  orders. 

To  the  many  officers  and  men  of  the  ship's 
company  who  recently  have  entered  the  serv- 
ice and  who  now  will  be  serving  in  a  ship 
for  the  first  time,  I  remind  that  the  Navy 
accepts  and  welcomes  you  into  a  brother- 
hood afloat,  rich  In  tradition,  and  rightfully 
proud  of  Its  history  and  accomplishments. 
Give  it  your  best,  thai  the  Navy  may  also  list 
you  forever  with  honor  and  pride  as  having 
been  one  of  its  own  during  this  hour  ol 
need. 

With  the  hoisting  of  the  commission  pen- 
nant today,  the  3fissourt  has  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  complex  assembly  of  steel, 
guns,  and  machinery.  It  now  has  the 
breath  of  life  and  your  spirit — the  same 
spirit  by  which  It  will  become  known  and 
be  spoken  of  wherever  men  of  the  Navy  fore- 
gather. Make  that  spirit  and  reputation 
known  by  the  results  we  achieve,  and  not  by 
Idle  and  futile  boasting,  the  untruthfulness 
of  which  Is  so  easily  detected. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  In  this 
distinguished  gathering  who  imagine  that  a 
crew  designated  to  man  this  ship  could  walk 
aboard  and  assume  their  duties  without  a 
great  deal  of  preliminary  training.  While 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  Mis- 
souri an  efficient  fighting  ship  of  the  fleet, 
much  already  has  been  done  to  prepare  us  for 
the  tasks  ahead.  To  the  offlders  and  men, 
particularly  the  executive  officer,  the  heads  of 
departments  and  their  assistants,  both  officer 
and  enlisted,  who  have  done  such  excellent 
work  In  preparing  the  organization  bills  and 
who  have  been  responsible  lor  the  basic  train- 
ing of  the  Afissourj's  crew.  I  publicly  acknowl- 
edge and  express  to  them  my  appreciation 
and  admiration. 

It  would  be  negligent  of  me  not  to  recall 
to  all  of  us  with  emphasis  that  we  are  car- 
rying forth  Into  history  the  name  of  a  great 
State  of  our  Republic— the  third  United 
States  ship  to  be  so  named.  By  a  happy 
coincidence  In  my  own  case,  the  previoua 
battleship  Afliiourt  was  the  first  ship  of  the 
Navy  In  which  I  served.  It  was  also  com- 
manded at  another  time  during  a  part  of 
the  last  war  by  my  godfather  and  uncle,  the 
late  Rear  Admiral  James  J.  Raby.  WhUe  It  U 
A  ch.iracterl8tic  of  our  national  life  that  we 
are  fiercely  sectional  In  our  sentiments  and 
attachments,  we  are  aUo  fiercely  loyal  to  the 
unity  of  our  country  against  attacks  from 
within  or  without.  Though  moat  of  us  can- 
not claim  the  privUege  of  being  either  n»- 
%lva  or  a<l04pta4  aoi\a  of  the  BUta  ot  MlaaourU 
wa  a««apt  har  banner  with  devotion  and  ahall 
•act  har  gaga  Into  battle  with  a  d«ttimUM« 
tton  to  win  th»  tluuncUvm  ot  bMomtnt 
honorary  torn, 


NiKml  ffHf^m  hr  F«n  lii^«yii*M      '^'SmlS 


SntNSION  OP  MBMAMDI 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NSW  Tout 

IN  "niK  SENATE  OP  THE  tmiTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoai)  a  very  inter- 


esting and  able  address  on  the  full-em- 
ployment bill  of  1945,  delivered  by  Rep- 
resentative Frank  E.  Hook,  of  Michigan, 
to  the  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers 
of  America  on  March  23,  1945,  In  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TXJU.    EMPLOYMENT    BILL    OT    1941 

We  here  In  America,  you  and  I.  and  the 
common  people  In  all  the  coimtries  of  the 
world,  but  especially  here  In  our  own  coun- 
try, are  faced  with  perhaps  the  greatest  op- 
portunity ever  offered  by  history  to  mankind. 
It  is  true  the  opportunity  grows  out  ol  a 
horrible  and  world-devastating  war  whose 
cost  will  l)e  paid  by  generations  unborn.  But 
we  do  now  have  the  chance,  because  of  the 
lessons  of  the  war  and  because  we  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  war,  to  build  a  future  for  ourselves 
and  for  thoee  unborn  generations  in  which 
there  will  be  no  wars  and  no  poverty  which 
generates  wars. 

When  I  say  we  do  have  this  opportunity  to 
rescue  the  world  from  its  own  vices  of  poverty 
and  war  I  mean  It  very  sincerely,  and  I  say 
it  with  utmost  seriousness.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  world  as  we  have  known  It  can  sur- 
vive another  world-wide  depression  or  an-  . 
other  world  war.  This  Is  the  realiratlon  th^t 
motivates  the  plans  for  peace  laid  down  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  at 
Yalta.  It  will  be  the  background  for  the 
decisions  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
While  the  results  from  these  international 
conferences  are  not  perfect,  and  while  many 
may  view  them  with  skepticism  If  not  cyni- 
cism, they  do  constitute  a  long  step  down  the 
road  of  International  accord  which  leads  to 
permanent  peace.  But  all  of  the  plans  for 
permanent  peace,  all  the  International  agree- 
ments arrived  at  by  our  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats, will  mean  nothing,  will  serve  only  as 
sore  reminders  of  what  might  have  been 
If  the  poet-war  planners  do  not  include  a 
blueprint  for  a  sound  domestic  economy  In 
this  covmtry. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  occupy  a  position 
of  unique  responsibility  in  shaping  the  course 
of  world  history  after  the  war.  Of  all  the 
nations  Involved  in  World  War  No.  2.  we  will 
emerge  the  strongest,  the  least  injured  by 
lU  ravages.  Despite  the  enormity  of  our 
losses  In  manpower  and  materials,  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  serve  as  the  democratic 
arsenal  of  peace  as  we  have  served  aa  the 
arsenal  of  war.  As  a  member  ot  the  society 
ol  nations.  It  will  be  our  obligation  to  do  this. 
Thia  will  not  be  international  aocial  work. 
M  tome  of  our  allegedly  hard-headed  bust- 
neaamen  have  Mid.  It  wUl  be  juat  plain  horse 
sense. 

We  have  dein*>nitrated  during  the  war  pe- 
riod that  our  productive  oanaetvy  oan  be  •«- 
paMM,  «aa  bt  »haj>»«l  to  lit  the  coivaumer 
\\9*4»  or  tha  «ouaU|  aa  a  \k)ivU«.  Uuvitig 
the  war,  the  |mnmI\mIi  •(  «ttr  tramaniatiily 
•guandMl  lh«uitHa>  tayaattr  Ikava  kvan  von- 
mSSk  m  UM  MMWMl  ft«^t  t\^  lurvivaj 
KiraiMi  tMUM.  ItMra  wara  mtttal  Ufk 
timid  «RMi taMlA ItM aM«  IMI, iMM vm 
m  wM  Ml  »♦*»  »^»  fhiUaima,  %*<^ 

UM  fttlMUlIt^  Ma,jK»rin«  w»r  M«*Mll«l 
MMhOti  tatttniitic.  Who  moelM4  UUHl  «• 
iMra  thoetiug  at  ih*  moon,  W*IU  you  Aid 
It.  you  ahot  ai  the  ittwn.  You  man  in  the 
thipyarda.  your  broihert  and  elatera  in  ahopa 
and  faetortea— and  in  the  ficlda.  too— 
throughout  the  country  did  It.  The  Impoe- 
Bible  production  echedulea  were  popalble. 
The  terrible  neewatln  of  war  proved  what 
all  the  years  ot  paaot  bad  not  done,  proved 
what  only  a  handful  of  men— called  dream - 
era  and  Idealists— believed  possible.  It 
proved  that  the  American  economic  aystem 
could  provide  Jobs  for  all,  could  support  a 
program  of  full  employment  without  aban- 
donment of  the  fundamentals  of  democracy. 
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Bight  now,  our  country  U  turning  out 
goods  and  aenrtccs  st  tbe  nim  of  $300 .000 .000.- 
000  »  year.  Our  total  national  Income  standa 
at  about  one  hundred  and  flity-slx  bUllona 
a  year.  The  tax  yield  alone  on  our  '^ti*'^"*' 
Income  Is  greater  than  the  total  InooiB*  ItoeU 
«aa  far  the  year  1982. 

WtaU«  thia  am—Ing  growth  U  heartening. 
It  la  aiao  terrifying  when  you  realize  that 
of  the  $300,000,000,000  worth  of  gooda  and 
MTTteM  now  being  turned  out  by  employed 
Amcrleana.  about  nlnety-nre  billions  Is  being 
piirrli—a rt  by  the  United  States  OoTernnMnt 
*or  war  purpuMs.  The  Oovemment  for  war 
The  Government's  purchases  for 
defense  purposes  after  the  war  can 
b*  aapceted  to  drop  to  between  Ave  and  ten 
billion  a  year. 

Now.  these  figures  of  total  national  tn- 
■M  and  tax  yield  and  productive  capacity 
ty  not  mean  too  much  to  you.  Another 
jure,  really  the  baste  figure  behind  all  these 
bObons  of  dollars,  will.  I  am  sure,  be  more 
alagful.  have  a  lot  more  personal  Im- 
;  than  these  astronomical  terms  In  1933. 
)  yvar  when  our  total  national  Income  was 
•40.000.000  000.  there  were  2«. 000  000  people 
employed  in  tnis  country.  Today  there  are 
M.000.000  people  employed. 

That  contrast,  the  difference  of  more  than 
30.000  OOO  people  employed,  is  the  guts  of  the 
problem  that  faces  us  today.  Leaving  out 
the  Improved  wage  rates,  which  your  unions 
hare  nei:otlat«d.  the  Increase  In  the  working 
week,  and  the  other  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  a  higher  income  for  the  individ- 
ual workers,  the  real  factor  In  increasing  the 
total  national  Income  is  the  number  of  pec;le 
employed.  Thu  Oi-ure  is  the  lowest  common 
denominator  In  determining  the  national 
ecocomy.  In  prophesying  the  national  well- 
being. 

If  this  country  is  to  play  its  part  in  sta- 
bilizing  peace.   In   contributing  to   intema- 
Uonal  prosperity  which  Is  the  only  guaranty 
of  peace,  we  have  to  see  to  It  that  the  num- 
ber   of    employed    Americans    does    not    fall 
below  tbe  55.000.000  we  now  have.    More  than 
that,  our  economy  must  provide  Jobs  for  the 
men   and   women   released   from   the  armed 
services    after    hostilities.      Taking    Into    ac- 
count those  now  employed  only  because  of 
the  war  emergency  who  wUl  voluntarily  with- 
draw from  the  work  force  after  the  emer- 
gency, that  means  In  the  neighborhood  of 
60.000.000   Jobs.     It  means   that   we   cannot 
teller  survive   In   an   economic   climate   of 
VMuspread  unemployment  which  we  had  In 
IW.  or  even   in    IMO.   the  year   before  we 
•^••'•d  the  war.   Another  depression  like  that 
which  grew  out  of  the  planlwsncss  of  the 
last  armistice  and  another  war  the  Inevitable 
conse<]U«nce  of  the  next  depresalon  will  wither 
the  very  roots  of  democracy,  will  blast  our 
way  of  living  from   the  face  of  the  Muth. 
To  avoid   this   by   planing  now  It  a  simple 
matter  of  national  survival. 

If  the  American  people  have  the  eourad 
and  the  darln<.  we  can  surrlT*.  we  can  atold 
World  War  No  3  and  the  total  dsctructloa 
of  democracy  We  can  lead  the  way  out  of 
the  wUdernes*  of  economic  Insecurity  Into  a 
promised  land  of  hsbs  for  all  and  peace  for 
the  world. 

Whether  we.  as  a  nation,  have  that  cotir- 
•«e  is  anoUier  story.  Certainly,  all  of  us 
here  want  full  employment  after  the  war. 
Moat  Americans  want  full  employment .  But 
there  U  an  all  too  widespread,  and  danger- 
oualy  defeatut,  atatude  toward  our  «>k^»^sm 
of  getting  it,  A  recent  Gallup  poU  tfiovcd 
that  almost  75  percent  of  a  cross  section  of 
Americana  believed  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  Jobs  to  go  around  after  the  war.  be- 
lieve that  another  depression,  sooner  or  later 
Is  UievttAble. 

Now.  I  dont  bellere  that  at  an.  1  have 
•very  fatlh  in  thta  country's  ability  to  defend 
Itaelf  against  the  ravages  of  peacetime  de- 
preaslon  as  It  has  defended  Itself  against  Its 
enemies  In  wartime.  Not  only  do  I  believe 
that  we  can  do  this,  but  I  balleve  that  it  is  th« 
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Jobs  for  all  after  the  war,  and  the  economy 
of  scarcity,  with  profits  for  the  few. 

I  said  that  these  congressional  debates 
were  preliminary  skirmishes.  We  haven't 
seen  anything  yet.  The  real  tooth-and-nall 
fight  will  come  whan  such  legislation  as  the 
full-employment  bill  comes  up  for  debate. 
I  don't  believe  any  more  Important  decision 
will  be  made  by  the  Ssventy-nlnth  Congress 
than  with  regard  to  this  bill,  and  because  of 
that,  I  want  to  discuss  it  in  some  detail  with 
you. 

The  full-employment  bill  Is  not  a  guaranty 
that  all  workers  will  have  Jobs  after  the  war. 
It  is  In  no  way  an  adequate  post-war  eco- 
nomic program  In  Itself.  We  Just  cant  pass 
the  bill  and  sit  back  to  wait  for  the  millen- 
nium to  arrive.  As  you  will  see,  the  bill  In 
itself  recognizes  that  there  Is  no  one  cure-aU 
for  the  problems  of  the  post-war  period. 

Briefly,  what  the  bill  does  Is  this.  It  gives 
the  Federal  Government  the  responsibility  of 
cooperating  with  all  the  parts  of  bur  eco- 
nomic structure  wl*,h  the  view  to  achieving 
full  employment.  Where  necessary,  it  pro- 
vides that  Federal  Investment  and  expendi- 
tures would  be  used  to  this  end  where  private 
business  falls  to  do  so. 

The  bill  states  that:  'Tt  Is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  free  enterprise 
and  th'e  Investment  of  private  capital  In  trade 
and  commerce,  and  In  the  development  of 
the  natural  resoiirces  of  the  United  States.' 
No  one  In  any  walk  of  life,  whether  he  clip* 
coupons  for  a  living  or  sweats  behind  a  weld- 
er's mask,  can  object  to  that. 

What  some  of  the  coupon  clippers  do  ob- 
ject to  Is  the  language  of  the  bill  that  pro- 
vides "to  the  extent  that  continuing  fvUl 
employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved. 
It  Is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  promote  such  volume  of 
Federal  Investment  and  expenditure  as  may 
be  needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employ- 
ment: and  such  Investment  and  expendi- 
ture by  the  Federal  Government  shall  b« 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth 
and  well-being  and  to  stimulate  increased 
employment  opportunities  by  private  enter- 
prise." 

If  you  Just  substitute  the  words  "national 
defense"  or  "the  war  effort "  for  the  phrases 
"fiill     employment'     and     "national-    well- 
being— In  this  part  of  the  full-employment 
bill,  you  will  have  a  legislative  expression  of 
Just  what  has  been  going  on  In  this  country 
for  the  past  4  years — the  war  years.     Where 
private  business  was  unable  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  financing  war  production,  the  Federal 
Oovwnmut  stapped  in.    Where  more  than 
financing  waa  naaded.  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  other  agendas  built  their  own  facUltlea 
and    produced    their    own    weapons.     "The 
coupon  dlppara  certainly  cant  kick  about 
their  profits  during  the  last  i  years    (al- 
though of  courae  they  do  Just  to  keep  their 
band  in),   but  when  easentlally  the  sama 
procadurt  la  propoaad  for  naUonal  dafanaa 
agalnat  povarty  and  unemployment,  j-ou  hear 
acraaaa  of  un-Amarlcan  and  oommuntsm. 

Tha  candMata  of  thaaa  same  people  who 
faar  that  the  full-employment  bill  will  maan 
abandonment  of  the  American  systam  of 
fovernment.  aald  In  8aptanber  of  last  year, 
in  the  middle  oC  tba  Praatdantlal  campaign-— 
and  hare  1  am  quoting  Gov.  Thomas  B. 
Dawey.  "Government's  first  Job  in  tha  paaca- 
tlme  years  ahead  will  be  to  see  that  oondltlODa 
exist  which  promote  widespread  Job  oppor- 
tunities." and  further  in  the  sama  apeach. 
he  said  "•  •  •  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
art  aU  agreed  upon,  it  is  that  in  the  coming 
peacethne  years  we  in  this  coimtry  must  have 
Jobe  and  opportunity  for  aU.  This  Is  every- 
body's business.  Therefore  it  Is  the  business 
of  government."     Mr.  Dewey  said  that. 

In  addition  to  sUtlng  the  broad  principle 
of  governmental  responsibUlty  f^  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  Its  citlaens.  the  fuU-employ-  • 
ment  biU  calls  for  an  annual  production  and 
employment  schedule,  including  not  only  an- 
Ucipatlon   of   Federal    Investment   and   cx- 
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pendlture  but  also  that  of  all  groups  In  tha 
country.  This  economic  schedule  whose  pur- 
pKJse  is  to  appraise  the  number  of  Jobs  needed 
to  provide  full  employment  In  a  given  period 
win  be  presented  by  the  President  every  year 
at  the  same  time  he  presents  his  annual 
budget  message  covering  strictly  Government 
expenditures.  If  the  President,  after  his  ap- 
praisal of  the  number  of  Jobs  needed,  the 
total  of  expenditures  required  to  provide 
those  Jobs,  and  the  prospective  volume  of 
business,  finds  that  there  Is  unemployment 
or  the  threat  of  unemployment  he  Is  re- 
quired, under  the  bill,  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress his  program  for  creating  Jobs  through 
the  stimulation  of  private  enterprise  and 
through  necessary  Government  programs. 
This  program  would  be  accompanied  by 
recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  Is 
necessary  to  carry  It  out. 

At    this  point   In   the   legislative   process 
under  the  bill,  the  responsibility  for  creating 
full   employment   falls  upon   the  Congress, 
And  this  Is  one  among  many  regards  where 
this   legislation    Is    unprecedented.     It   spe- 
clfloBlly  directs  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  study  of  the  national  econ- 
omy and  on  the  basis  of  that  study  to  pass 
legislation  designed  to  maintain  a  healthy 
national  economy.    Now.  during  the  past  13 
years  there  have  been  proposed  and  passed 
many  bills  designed  to  promote  a  healthy 
national  economy.    But  they  have  been  piece- 
meal bills,  dealing  with  this  or  that  economlo 
group — the    Industrial    worker,    the    farmer, 
the    small    businessman,    etc.      And    largely 
they  have  grown  out  of  desperate  immediate 
need.     The  difference  between  that  kind  of 
legislation,  much  of  which  I  supported  as 
necessary  to  bring  the  country  back  from 
the  black  depths  of  the  thirties,  and  the  full- 
employment  bill  is  that  It  seeks  to  deter- 
mine the  need  before  It  becomes  desperate. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  bill  In  Its  present 
form   will   actually   serve   as   well   as   some 
other  device  might  serve  In  anticipating  our 
employment  needs,  but  It  certainly  Is  a  step 
In  the  direction  of  applying  sound  business 
practice  to  Government  activities.    No  busi- 
nessman who  hoped  to  stay  out  of  the  red 
side  of  the  ledger  would  neglect  to  very  care- 
fully survey  the  needs  of  his  business  be- 
fore planning  his  budget.    The  full-employ- 
ment bill  proposes  to  apply  this  sound  busi- 
ness axiom  to  the  biggest  btxslness  In  the 
world — the  business  of  keeping  some  140.000.- 
000  Americans  well  fed.  well  clad,  and  de- 
cently housed. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  full  em- 
ployment bill  not  so  much  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  perfect— In  fact.  I  expect  In  oper- 
ation many  defects  will  ahow  up— but  be- 
cause it  Is  a  departure  from  the  old  hit-or- 
miss  typa  of  axpadlancy  legislation,  and  It 
does  r«cQ«nlaa  tha  basic  fact  that  without 
wldaqptraad  purchasing  power  you  cannot 
haya  a  healthy  economy,  and  that  you  can- 
not spread  the  purchastni  power  to  enough 
consumers  without  Jobs  for  thoaa  con- 
sumers. 

I  am  not  going  Into  much  further  detail 
about  the  bill  now.  1  hop*  1  will  be  able  to 
answer  any  questions  you  have  after  these 
remarks.  But  there  Is  one  aspect  of  this 
legislation  that  I  do  want  to  point  out  to 
you.  because  Its  proper  functioning  depends 
directly  on  you  as  working  cltlaens.  By 
working  citizens  I  do  not  mean  men  and 
women  who  have  Jobs;  I  mean  citizens  who 
work  at  their  citizenship,  who  take  their 
democratic  responsibilities  seriously  and  who 
expect  the  men  and  women  they  elected  to 
take  their  responsibilities  seriously. 

As  I  have  said,  the  full-employment  bill 
does  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  create  employment,  and 
where  It  falls  down  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  step  In  toward  that  same  end.  Ob- 
viously, the  ssme  conflicting  economic  In- 
teresU  that  exist  today  wUl  exist  after  tha 
passage  of  the  bill,  assuming  It  Is  passed. 
Tlaere  will  be  the  widest  divergence  of  opin- 


ion as  to  what  expenditures  will  best  cr*ata 
employment  and  serve  tha  national  welfare. 
There  will  be  a  wide  cleavage  In  the  ranks 
of  Congress  as  to  what  role  private  enter- 
prls*  should  play  In  the  program,  what  con- 
stitutes the  national  welfare,  and  to  what 
extent  Federal  expenditures  should  be  used. 
You  will  still  have  the  boys  who  grow  fat 
worrying  about  the  national  debt  and  the 
threat  of  communism.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  your  responsibility  toward  the  total  na- 
tional welfare  comes  In,  at  thU  point  where 
you  help  make  the  decision  for  or  against 
full  employment. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  a' statement 
about  this  angle  of  the  hill  that  Henry  Wal- 
lace made.  He  said,  "In  actuality,  the  com- 
mon man  would  have  no  guaranty  of  his 
right  to  a  Job  unless  he  were  politically  or- 
ganized to  see  to  It  that  his  President  or  his 
Congress  adopted  those  specific  policies  and 
those  specific  programs  that  would  actually 
assure  full  employment.  Which  Is  Just  as 
It  should  be." 

I  am  sure  I  dont  have  to  stress  to  you  tha 
necessity  of  political  organization.  You  In 
labor  showed  that  you  had  a  pretty  thorough 
understanding  of  that  necessity  during  the 
last  campaign. 

Secretary  Wallace,  In  the  same  speech,  went 
on  to  say:  "Under  the  bill  ••  •  th* 
proposed  national  production  and  employ- 
ment budget  would  provide  a  method  of 
political  accountability  to  the  people  of  our 
country,  a  yardstick  by  which  the  common 
man  could  measure  the  extent  to  which  he 
has  been  properly  served  by  his  represent- 
atives m  the  Government." 

You  do  have  a  responsibility  In  seeing  to 
It  that  we  In  American  don't  let  ovir  oppor- 
tunity slip  by  again.  As  citizens  In  the 
most  vital  democracy  In  the  world,  you  have 
the  responsibility  to  keep  that  democracy 
alive  for  your  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  future  of  the  world. 

Laws  may  be  passed  In  Congress,  but  they 
are  written  In  the  meeting  places  of  th* 
people — the  churches,  the  political  club- 
houses, the  locker  rooms  of  exclusive  clubs — 
and  In  the  union  halls.  I  am  not  the  law- 
maker here  tonight,  all  of  you  are. 

I  believe  the  full-employment  bill  has  a 
good  chance  of  being  passed  by  Congress. 
If  all  of  you  and  people  like  you  through- 
out the  country  support  It  as  vigorously  aa 
you  can  It  will  almost  certainly  pass.  It 
Is  Just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
make  amends  for  our  tragic  mistakes  of  the 
past.  The  toll  of  this  war  has  been  too 
great,  the  way*  of  the  world  have  been  too 
changed  for  xis  to  Ignore  the  signposts  now 
up  on  the  road.  If  w*  do  not  tak*  th*  road 
to  proeparlty  and  peace,  the  Ume  will  come 
when  we  wlU  look  back  with  tender  noa- 
talgla  for  tha  good  old  daya  of  World  War 
No.  a.  There  la  a  batur  way  to  achieve  full 
employment  than  througb  war.  It  u  up  to 
us  to  find  that  way.  and  we  must  find  tt 
before  we  are  already  on  tb*  road  to  war 
again. 


MemorikI  Address  by  Chaplain  Roland  B. 
Gittelsohn  at  Fifth  Marina  Diyisioa 
Cemetery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKJJiHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.    THOMAS    of    Oklahoma.      Mr. 
President,  at  the  request  of  Marine  Sgt. 


William  E.  Wright,  a  resident  of  my 
State  who  has  served  through  the  fight- 
ing on  the  island  of  Iwo  Jima,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  placed  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  ipemorial  address  delivered 
by  Chaplain  Rolaftd  B.  Gittelsohn  at  the 
Fifth  Marine  Division  Cemetery,  located 
on  the  island. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

This  is  perhaps  the  grimmest,  and  surely 
the  holiest,  task  we  have  faced  since  D-day. 
Here  before  us  He  the  tx)dies  3f  conu-ades  and 
friends.  Men  who  untU  yesterday  or  laat 
week  laughed  with  us.  Joked  with  us.  trained 
with  us.  Men  who  were  on  the  same  ship* 
with  us.  and  went  over  the  sides  with  us  as 
we  prepared  to  hit  the  beaches  of  this  Island. 
Men  who  fought  with  us  and  feared  with  us. 
Somewhere  in  this  plot  of  ground  there  may 
lie  the  man  who  could  have  discovered  the 
ctire  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  these  Chris- 
tian crosses,  or  beneath  a  Jewish  Star  of 
David,  there  may  rest  now  a  man  who  waa 
destined  to  be  a  great  prophet — to  And  the 
way.  perhaps,  for  all  to  live  In  plenty,  with 
poverty  and  hardship  for  none.  Now  they  lie 
here  silently  In  this  sacred  soil,  and  we  gather 
to  consecrate  this  earth  In  their  memory. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  do  so.  Some  of  us  har* 
burled  our  closest  friends  here.  We  saw  the** 
men  killed  before  our  very  eyes.  Any  one  of 
us  might  have  died  In  their  places.  Indeed, 
some  of  us  are  alive  and  breathing  at  this 
very  moment  only  because  men  who  lie  here 
beneath  us  had  the  courage  and  strength  to 
give  their  lives  for  ours.  To  speak  In  memory 
of  such  men  as  these  Is  not  easy.  Of  them, 
too,  can  It  be  said  with  utter  truth.  "The 
world  win  little  note  nor  long  remember 
what  we  say  here.  It  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here." 

No;  our  poor  pKJwer  of  speech  can  add  noth- 
ing to  what  these  men  and  the  other  dead  of 
our  division  who  are  not  here  have  already 
done.    All  that  we  even  hope  to  do  Is  follow 
their  example.     To  show  the   same  selflesa 
courage  In  peace  that  they  did  In  war.     To 
swear  that  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  stub- 
born strength  and  power  of  human  will,  their 
sons  and  ours  shall  never  suffer  these  pains 
again.    These  men  have  done  their  Job  weU. 
They  have  paid  the  ghastly  price  of  freedom. 
If  that  freedom  be  once  again  lost,  as  It  waa 
after  the  last  war.  the  unforgivable  blame 
will  be  ours,  not  theirs.    80  It  Is  we  the  living 
who  are  here  to  be  dedicated  and  consecrated. 
We  dedicate  ouraelT**.  flrtt,  to  live  together 
In  peace  the  way  they  fotight  and  ar*  burl*d 
In  this  war.    Here  lie  men  who  love  America 
because    their    ancestors    generations    ago 
helped  In  her  founding,  and  other  men  who 
loved  her  with  equal  passion  becauw  they 
themaelvea  or  their  own  fathers  escaped  ttom 
oppression  to  her  bleaaad  ahorrs.    Here  He 
officer*  and  man,  Nafroaa  and  white*,  rich 
man  and  poor — ^togather.    Here  are  Protaa- 
tanu,  Catholica,  and  Jew*— together.    Here 
no  man  prefer*  another  beoaxa*  of  hla  faith 
or  despises  him  becau**  of  hla  color.    H*r« 
there  are  no  quotas  of  how  many  from  each 
group  are  admitted  or  allowed.    Among  theaa 
men  there  is  no  discrimination.     No  preju- 
dices.   No  hatred.    Theirs  Is  the  highest  and 
purest  democracy.  • 

Any  man  among  us,  the  living,  who  falla 
to  understand  that  will  thereby  betray  those 
who  lie  here  dead.  Whoever  of  us  lifts  his 
hand  in  hate  against  a  bj-other.  or  thinks 
himself  superior  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
In  the  minority,  makes  of  this  ceremony  and 
of  the  bloody  sacrifice  It  commemorate*  an 
empty,  hollow  mockery.  To  thU.  then,  aa 
our  solemn,  sacred  duty,  do  we  the  living  now 
dedicate  ourselves — to  the  right  of  Prot- 
estants. Catholica,  and  Jews,  of  white  men 
and  Negroes  alike,  to  enjoy  the  demccmcy 
for  which  all  of  them  have  here  paid  th* 
price. 
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To  one  ttxlng  mere  do  we  ooriMcrate  our- 
■Bl^MC  In  meiDory  of  theme  who  &leep  b«neath 
tbn*  ero—  and  ttara.  We  shall  not  foolish- 
ly mppoM.  ••  did  the  Iwt  eeneratlon  of  Amer- 
Inl  flgbtlng  men.  that  victory  on  the  battle- 
teld  will  automattcaliy  guarantee  the  tri- 
umph of  democracy  at*  home.  Thia  «ar, 
with  all  Ita  frightful  heartache  and  sufler- 
log.  la  but  the  bsglnnlng  of  our  generation'* 
straBle  for  democracy.  When  the  last  battle 
feaa  been  won.  there  will  be  those  at  home, 
M  there  were  la£t  time,  who  will  want  us 
to  turn  our  backa  In  selfish  Isolation  on  the 
i«at  td  organised  humanity,  and  thus  to 
aaboU^  ttaa  very  P-ace  for  which  W3  fight. 
We  promlM  you  vto  lie  here:  ve  wlU  not  do 
that.  We  will  )oln  banCs  with  Britain. 
China.  Russia  in  peace,  even  as  we  have  in 
war,  to  build  the  Und  of  world  for  v.hlch 
you  died. 

When  the  last  shot  has  been  fired,  there 
will  still  be  those  whose  eyec  are  ttirncd  bsck- 
ward.  not  forward,  who  win  be  satisfied  with 
those  wide  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth 
in  which  the  seeds  of  another  war  can  brred. 
We  promise  you.  our  departed  comrades:  this 
too.  we  will  not  permit.  This  war  has  b€en 
fou^t  by  the  common  man;  its  fruits  of 
peace  must  be  enjoyed  by  the  common  man. 
We  promise,  by  all  that  is  sacred  and  holy, 
that  your  sons,  the  sons  cf  miners  and  millers, 
the  soiu  of  farmers  ar.d  workers,  will  In- 
herit from  yoxir  death  the  right  to  a  living 
that  is  decent  and  secure. 

When  the  final  cross  has  been  placed  In 
the  last  cemetery,  once  again  there  will  be 
those  to  whom  profit  is  more  important  than 
peace,  who  will  Insist  with  the  voice  of  sweet 
reasonableness  and  appeasement  that  It  Is 
better  to  trade  with  the  enemies  of  mank  nd 
than,  by  crtishlng  them,  to  lose  their  profit. 
To  you  who  sleep  here  silently,  we  give  our 
promise :  we  will  not  listen.  We  will  not  for- 
get that  some  of  you  were  burned  with  oU 
that  came  from  American  wells,  that  many 
of  you  were  killed  by  shells  fashioned  from 
American  steel.  We  promise  that  when  once 
again  men  seek  profit  at  your  expense,  we 
■hall  remember  how  you  looked  when  we 
placed  you  reverently.  lovln^y.  in  the  ground. 
Thus  do  we  mcmorlallaa  thoa*  who.  having 
OMMd  living  with  ua,  now  live  within  us. 
Tbus  do  we  consecrate  ourselves  the  living  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  they  began.  Too  much 
blood  has  gone  into  this  soil  for  \u  to  let  it 
U*  barren.  Too  much  pain  and  heartache 
have  rcrtlliaed  the  earth  on  which  we  stand. 
We  here  solemnly  swrar  this  shall  not  be  in 
vain.  Out  of  this.  .\nd  from  the  suAenng 
And  sorrow  of  those  who  muuru  thu.  will 
rome — we  promise — the  birth  of  a  new  Iree- 
dom  for  the  sons  of  men  everywhare. 


objection,  the  address 
)rinted  in  the  Rccoso, 


New  HaaptUrt  uti  Dvmbartoa  Oaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  MXW  HAMPSaU 
IN  TBS  SBNATS  OP  THS  UNTTXD  STATIB 

Thursdas.  April  S  (legislative  day  of 
Fridmy.  March  It).  1945 

Mr.  BRIDQES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rwokft  an  address  entitled  "New 
Hampshire  and  Dumbarton  Oaks,"  de> 
Uvered  by  State  Senator  Earl  8.  Hewitt. 
of  Hanover.  N.  H..  before  a  meeting  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
ctilture  ExtensioD  Service,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  April  3.  1945. 
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There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

The  article  appear  ng  In  town  warrants  in 
the  State  of  N?w  H  impshlre  under  date  of 
March  13.  1945:  To  see  if  the  town  wUl  vote 
to  support  Unitt-d  i  tates  membership  in  a 
general  system  o'  In  ternational  coop>eratlon, 
such  as  that  proposed  at  the  Diunbartnn 
Oaks  Conference,  i  aving  police  power  vo 
maintain  the  peace  )f  the  world,"  was  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  New  England 
town  meetings  Thi  voting  results  were  also 
without  precedent  I  n  respect  to  affirmative 
action  on  an  article  '  irhlch  was  given  full  and 
frank  dlccxission  bef ere  a  vote  was  cast.  That 
is  the  thing  to  rcriember  about  this  New 
Hampshire  town-meeting  vote. 

The  tattUatcd  v<te  in  the  secretary  of 
state's  ofiice  in  Cor  cord  shows  16.825  votes 
for  the  article  wit  i  813  against.  In  the 
aSrmatlve  vote  th«  re  f.re  31  towns  voting 
unanimously  who  fa  lied  to  tabulate  the  vote 
and  are  therefore  cc  unted  as  having  cast  31 
votes  in  the  total 

The  New  Hampsti  Ire  town  meeting  as  an 
Institution  for  scun  ling  public  opinion  car- 
ries on  the  purer  f i  irm  of  democracy  under 
our  representative  p  ocesses.  It  reaches  back 
Into  the  colonial  pjrlod  and  has  been  ad- 
hered to  throughru;  the  history  of  all  New 
England.  It  is  still  the  functional  method 
of  approaching  fina  icial  and  administrative 
problems,  and  towt  officials  are  subject  to 
annual  election.  D  irlng  the  years  the  forms 
of  procedure  have  rhanged.  permitting  use 
of  wcret  ballot  for  election  of  oSlcers,  but 
even  this  method  b  not  yet  acceptable  in 
many  of  the  smai:  er  towns.  The  citizens 
there  walk  up  and  place  the  name  of  the 
favored  candidate  In  the  box  In  full  view  of 
the  candidate  and  then  return  to  vote  on 
other  matters  by  sc  rlamation,  or  by  show  of 
hands,  or  by  stand  ng  to  be  counted.  Dis- 
cussion of  each  niticle  In  the  warrant  is 
always  In  order,  thi  lugh  budget  committees, 
legalized  during  th(  administration  of  Gov. 
8m.xs  Bnscas — no'r  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hampahlie — have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  projecting  th«  financial  picture  for  the 
town. 

Argtmients  betwe  m  voters  on  policy  cover 
a  wide  range  of  hui  oan  behavior  and  reveal 
at  all  times  the  c  baracter  of  the  people. 
Ia  the  meetings  tl  is  year,  because  of  the 
article  on  intemat  onal  cooperation,  many 
towns  usiiag  the  w  cret  ballot  preferred  to 
dlacuss  the  subjec  ,  in  open  meeting  and 
vote  in  the  trad  it  onal  manner.  The  re- 
sults now  show  tl:at.  had  the  secret  bal- 
lots been  used  in  e  rery  Instance,  the  article 
would  undoubted!  '  hava  received  many 
more  afflimative  \x  tea.  I  make  this  as  an 
unqualified  statem<nt,  having  made  a  sur> 
vey  of  the  tabula  ;lons.  and  having  con- 
ferred with  represe  itatlves  from  the  towni 
now  in  attendance  it  the  leglalatura.  Many 
cltlsens  who  came  to  the  meeting  to  vota 
for  officers  «-ere  unable  to  stay  when  tha 
article  was  under  dlicusslon. 

The  senate  Joint  reaolutloD  which  passed 
both  houses  of  the  I  New  Hampshire  Leglsla- 
tore  without  debate  and  v^th  unanimoui 
support  was  the  niethod  employed  to  pro- 
ject the  article  into  the  warrants.  It  re- 
ceived wide  publldlty  from  press  services 
throughout  the  St4te.  As  sponsor  at  the 
resolution.  I  emphajtlcally  stated,  before  the 
committee  hearln^^  that  the  phrase  "Such 
as  that  proposed  it  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference"  repres^ited  a  challenge  to  our 
people  to  become  Informed  on  what  those 
proposals  were  all  ibout. 

The  senate  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
"BeMdved  by  Vie  tinate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, in  general  court  convened.  That 


the  Governor,  with 


of  the  council.  Is  hireby  authorized  and  dl- 


the  advice  and  consent 


rected  to  request  selectmen  of  towns  to  In- 
sert an  article  in  the  warrant  of  the  town 
meetings  holden  under  date  of  March  13, 
ld45,  to  read  as  follows:  To  see  if  the  town 
will  vote  to  support  United  States  mem- 
btfship  in  a  general  system  of  Interna- 
ttonal  cooperation,  such  as  that  proposed 
at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  having 
police  power  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

"Each  town  clerk  Is  directed  to  lorward 
to  the  secretary  of  state  the  result  of  the 
vote  In  his  town  on  this  question.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  canvass  the  vote  on  this  article  as 
returned  to  him  and  transmit  his  findings 
to  the  clerk  of  the  United  Slates  Senate." 

The  efforts  made  for  public  education  pre- 
vious to  town  meeting  were  of  tremendous 
si'jjniflcance  in  resp>ect  to  the  vote.  Ameri- 
cans United  for  World  Organization  led  the 
way,  ably  assisted  by  local  chapters  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters.  Ernest  M.  Hopkins, 
national  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Americans  United,  was  particularly  in- 
terested to  have  his  native  State  organized 
into  local  chapters  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
the  idea  of  a  town-meeting  referendum  was 
born  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dartmouth  group 
universities  committee  on  post-war  interna- 
tional problems.  Dr.  Hopkins  was  present. 
He  later  appeared  before  the  State  senate  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 
A  speakers'  bureau  made  up  of  prominent 
New  Hampshli^  citizens  started  going  to 
town.  They  kept  Roing  and  only  the  most 
Isolated  communities  failed  to  receive  a  visi- 
tor well  versed  In  t/ie  proposals  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  The  weekly  and  daily  press,  as  well  as 
the  radio  news  commentators,  ably  and  fully 
reported  these  earlier  meetings,  with  empha- 
sis on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  article.  During 
the  11  years  I  have  been  editing  and  publish- 
ing a  weekly  newspaper  I  have  never  seen 
more  public  Interest  in  a  subject,  than  was 
represented  by  this  article  appearing  in  the 
town-meeting  warrants  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  cities  had  to  be  left  out  of  the  voting, 
because  under  their  charter  forms  of  govern- 
ment no  elections  were  provided  for  on  this 
date.  March  13.  Gov.  Charles  M.  Dale,  when 
signing  the  engrossed  bill,  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment that  the  cities  of  New  Hamp- 
shire could  not  have  the  same  opportunity  to 
test  opinions  of  their  citizens.  What  effect 
such  a  vote  would  have  had  on  the  total  is 
of  course  impoaslble  to  know.  In  the  Judi;- 
ment  of  most  people  the  ratio  would  have 
been  about  the  same. 

My  personal  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  vote  In  New  Hampshire  town  meetings  is 
•omethlng  to  this  effect:  It  dettnltely  reflects 
a  changing  attitude  on  the  part  of  New 
Hampshire's  people.  It  records  their  grow- 
ing awareness  of  the  hard  work  needed  to 
arrive  at  our  objective — world  peace.  I  be- 
lieve most  of  the  voters  wer%  remembering 
their  fairly  recent  experience  with  alr-ra^d 
wwmlngs  and  civilian-defense  measures,  with 
incraaalng  awareness  of  the  robomb  and  ita 
threat  to  all  clvUlaed  life.  They  were  not 
forgetting  our  dally  scrutiny  of  casualty  lists, 
or  the  new  gold  star  added  to  the  town 
honor  roll.  In  street  conversations  our  cltl- 
sens  seemed  to  hold  all  aggre— on  strictly 
accountable  for  what  has  happened.  No 
distinction  was  made  between  governments 
and  pet^lea.  Daily  exprecslons  of  comment 
have  carried  the  thought  that  one  must  be 
tough  to  wage  war  and  equally  tough  and 
determined  to  maintain  the  peace.  "Going 
through  this  biislness  every  25  years  is  get- 
ting nowhere  fast"  Is  a  fslrlv  common  re- 
mark from  people  of  all  walks  of  life.  In 
this  town  meeting  vote  the  people  accepted 
the  proposition  that  it  takes  more  than  one 
nation  to  maintain  peace  and  that  collective 
security  is  the  only  thing  that  wiU  count 
from  here  on.     The  average  yoter  was  not 


particularly  concerned  with  the  details  of 
the  set-up  Just  so  long  as  It  got  done.  In 
short,  trying  to  read  too  much  Into  this  vote 
about  Dumbarton  Oaks  might  well  be  mis- 
taken evidence,  but  we  do  submit  that  It  w&t 
enlightened  and  from  a  political  minded 
people,  accvistomed  to  standing  up  and  repre. 
sentlng  themselves  publicly  in  their  own  af- 
fairs. The  most  discussed  phrase  in  the 
article  was  "police  power."  Those  who  spoke 
to  the  voters  in  Grange  halls  and  at  other 
gatherings  throughout  the  State  were  unani- 
mous in  reporting  bac^  to  us  the  fact  that 
the  people  wanted  to  satisfy  themselves  on 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  They  were 
satisfied  that  we  should  keep  armed  forces  in 
readiness  for  immediate  use  under  a  Joint 
command,  not  to  make  war,  but  to  prevent 
it  by  timely  police  action.  They  wanted  the 
war-making  power  to  remain  In  the  Con- 
gress, where  it  does  remain  under  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals. 

As  sponsor  of  the  resolution  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature  I  am  merely  seeping 
faith  with  my  eon  Richard.  Under  date  of 
December  28,  1944,  the  lone  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Hanover  Gazette  read  as  follows: 

RICHABO 

Our  third  son,  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Richard  Dole 
Hewitt,  was  killed  in  action  December  3.  1944. 
in  Germany.  Our  pledge  to  him  has  been  and 
will  be,  as  long  as  we  shall  live,  to  work  for  a 
system  of  international  cooperation  and  the 
organization  of  a  police  force  to  maintain 
world  peace. 


Should  Labor  Unions  Engage  in  Political 
Action  7 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVKS 
Thursday,  April  5.  1945 

Mr.    KOPPLEMANN.     Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  Hartford  Diocesan 
Labor  Institute,  Waterbury  Chapter,  at 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  April  2,  1945: 

When  Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Oettjrsburg, 
said  oura  Is  a  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  jseople,"  there  were  many 
who  doubted  and  even  some  who  sneered. 

Time  has  vindicated  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor, and  today  we  can  be  sure  that  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth"  ao 
long  as  the  people — all  the  people,  men  and 
wonan.  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  re- 
gardleea  of  race,  creed,  and  color — conscien- 
tiously exercise  their  rights  and  perform  all 
that  Is  required  of  them  as  free  cltlaens. 

If  the  tragic  events  of  recent  years  have 
taught  us  one  thing.  It  should  be  this — that 
democracy  can  only  be  defeated  by  Itself,  by 
Its  own  carelessness,  by  Its  own  failures  and 
neglect  of  btislness  that  Is  essential  to  the 
public  good. 

The  affairs  of  state  In  a  demcoracy  arc 
properly  everybody's  concern  and  should  en- 
gage the  widest  possible  public  participation. 
Every  conceivable  step  should  be  taken  to 
encourage  this.  And  if  any  jjerson,  or  group 
of  people  should  attempt  to  curtail  lu  by 
limiting  one  of  the  most  essential  of  our 
democratic  rights — the  right  of  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  or  any  combination  of  us,  to 
name  and  work  for  the  election  of  candidates 
of  cur  own  choice — we  should  examine  them 
critically  and  suspiciously. 
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Public  affairs  cannot  safely  be  left  In  the 
hands  of  a  few.  We  Americans  do  not  believe 
In  government  by  a  self-chosen,  self-styled 
elite.  That  Is  a  Fascist  doctrine.  One  of 
Hitler's  first  moves,  you  will  remember,  was 
to  break  the  lalxv  unions,  and  in  doing  that 
he  destroyed  the  only  organized  democratic 
group  in  Germany  that  might  have  Euccess- 
fuUy  challenged  his  brutal  tyranny. 

Our  country  Is — and  should  remain — a 
land  of  equal  opportunity  m  all  things.  In 
politics  as  well  as  biislness.  In  our  scheme 
of  things  there  is  no  place  for  discrimina- 
tory legislation  against  labor  unions  in  the 
political  field.  It  would  mean  the  virtual 
disenfranchisement  of  millions  of  citizens. 
There  can  be  no  Justification  or  excuse  for 
this,  particularly  when  the  combined  labor- 
union  membership  represents  the  largest 
single  social  group  and  economic  interest  in 
the  country — some  14.000.000  organized 
workers  and  their  families,  all  told,  approxi- 
mately a  third  of  the  population. 

The  question  under  discussion  here  to- 
night is  Should  labor  imlons  engage  In  politi- 
cal action? 

Yes,  I  say;  they  should  engage  in  political 
action  of  all  kinds,  and  why  not? 

Everybody  In  a  democracy  should  engage 
In  political  action,  and  the  fact  is  that  al- 
most everybody  does,  both  as  individuals 
and  In  groups,  so  why  discriminate  against 
the  unions?  That  would  be  rlass  legislation 
of  a  peculiarly  vicious  kind. 

Business  engages  in  political  action  at  all 
times  and  In  many  ways,  not  only  at  elections 
but  in  between.  Its  official  spokesmen  and 
agents  are  constantly  in  Washington  and 
various  State  capitals,  working  to  influence 
legislative  matters  and  administrative 
policy,  seeking  through  the  organized  pres- 
sure of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, chambers  of  commerce,  various 
trade  associations,  and  industrial  councils  to 
promote  certain  measures  and  block  others 
that  are  not  to  their  liking. 

Farmers  are  similarly  engaged  in  concerted 
political  action  at  all  times.  If  any  of  you 
doubt  that.  Just  come  down  to  Washington 
and  I'll  introduce  you  to  the  energetic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Farm  Bureau,  National 
Grange,  and  other  organizations  representing 
agricultural  Interests. 

Then  there  are  consumer  organisations, 
and  many  other  groups,  all  of  them  taking 
an  active  and  praiseworthy  part  In  public  af- 
fairs, constantly  engaged  in  political  action. 

Yet  there  are  some — fortunately,  a  dwin- 
dling die-hard  minority— who  almost  get 
apoplexy  at  the  mere  thought  of  labor  unions 
Indu.glng   In  political   action. 

Their  argument  is,  of  cotirse,  that  they 
are  only  interested  In  protecting  the  poor 
working  man  both  from  his  fellowa  and  him- 
aelf.  They  are  quite  sure  In  their  own  minds 
that  they  know  better  than  he  doas  what  he 
wants,  and  what  Is  good  for  him — and  that 
U  he  would  only  be  patient  and  listen  to 
them,  everything  would  come  out  all  right 
In  the  end. 

Yet  these  same  self-assured  gentlemen 
would  be  tbe  first  to  raise  a  cry  to  high 
heaven,  and  rightly  so.  If  it  was  proposed  that 
they  should  be  forbidden  to  speak  or  take  po- 
litical action  In  their  own  benefit.  They 
would  stoutly  demand  their  constitutional 
right  to  be  heard,  either  in  their  own  voice  or 
speaking  through  their  chosen  agents. 

And  that  right,  you  may  be  sure,  would  be 
granted  them,  and  that  Is  precisely  as  It 
should  be. 

Why  then  deny  the  working  man  the 
same  right? 

Let  me  illustrate  by  example  how  limiting 
the  franchise — and  that  means  limiting  po- 
litical action — plays  viciously  against  de- 
mocracy even  in  our  country.  In  some  of  our 
Southern  States  public  officials  are  elected 
by  a  small  percentage  of  the  citizenry  be- 
cause the  laws  are  feuch  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  have  been  unable  to  exercise 


the  vote.  This  sorry  condition  Is  being  reme- 
died, but  the  situation  as  a  whole  ts  still  far 
from  healthy.  For  many  yean  Martin  Dies 
held  his  congressional  seat  by  being  elected 
by  less  than  10  percent  of  the  people  in  his 
district.  I  am  sure  that  Martin  Dies  needs  no 
explaining  to  this  audience. 

The  war  brought  certain  Industries  to  Dies' 
district.  And  with  these  new  industries 
came  thousands  of  workers  who  were  deter- 
mined to  vote.  Dies  saw  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  and  withdrew  from  tbe  race  rather 
than  face  the  defeat  which  surely  would  have 
come  to  him  had  he  run  a?am.  But  for  some 
years  he  had  been  the  symbol  of  the  forces 
perniciously  working  against  democracy — 
and  need  I  add  that  he  was  one  of  the  loud- 
est labor  baiters  inside  Congress  and  out— 
and  that  he  was  applauded  for  his  stand  by 
such  men  as  William  Dudley  Pellev  oJ  the 
Silver  Shirts  and  Colescott  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Now,  Just  what  Is  pKilitlcal  action? 
To  clarify  the  discussion  this  evening,  it 
is    necessary    to    break    down    the    general 
phrase,  "political  action."  and  define  It  spe- 
cifically In  terms  of  its  more  vital  aspects. 

First,  there  is  the  political  .tCtion  Involved 
In  nominating  candidates  for  office. 

Second,  there  Is  the  business  of  campaign- 
ing and  electing  chosen  candidates  to  office. 
Third,  there  Is  the  continuous  process  of 
keeping  public  servants  Informed  of  the 
need.s,  desires,  and  Interests  of  the  people 
who  put  them  in  office. 

Now,  let  us  consider  each  of  these  in  turn. 
First,   the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
office  through  direct  primaries,  by  conven- 
tion, by  petition,  or  In  any  other  way. 

So  far  as  the  Federal  law  is  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1926,  or  the  Smith-Connally 
amendment  to  prevent  a  labor  union  or  any 
other  group  from  promoting  the  nomination 
of  any  candidate  it  sees  fit,  subject  to  a  limi- 
tation on  the  size  of  contribution  that  csin 
be  made  to  any  individual  candidate,  or  party. 
or  party  committee. 

Who  are  the  people  who  urge  that  labor 
unions  be  singled  out  and  prohibited  from 
engaging  In  such  political  action? 

You  know  them  as  well  as  I  do— theae  so- 
called  friends  of  the  workUigman.  usually 
operating  from  Wall  Street,  whose  hearU 
bleed  for  him  every  Ume  he  puu  up  a  dol- 
lar to  nominate  some  liberal  candidate. 

But  their  crocodile  tears  deceive  no  one 
and  fall  to  cover  up  their 'antllabor  antip- 
athies and  social  prejudices.  These  ara  the 
men  who  mistake  the  clamor  of  k  profeaslonal 
claque  of  labor-balters  for  the  thunder  of 
genuine  popular  applause.  These  are  the 
men— to  think  back  only  to  last  November— 
who  are  always  so  confident  of  victory  at  tha 
polls  until  the  ballots  are  actusUy  In  and 
counted.  Set  back  on  thalr  hatia,  ttMy  start 
looking  for  a  scapegoat  to  tkplain  UMlr  ©wn 
failures,  the  greatest  of  which  Is  the  plain 
fact  that  they  have  lost  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple. And  most  of  these  bitterly  disappointed 
men  usually  hit  upon  the  same  scapegoat — 
the  labor  unions— and  begin  clamoring  for  a 
law  to  exclude  them  from  politics. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it— the  purpose  of 
their  drive  is  to  make  It  easier  for  them  and 
their  candidates  to  be  nominated  and  elected 
by  hamstringing  democracy  and  paralyzing 
effective  political  action  by  a  large  part  of 
the  electorate. 

Here  again  I  can  see  no  legitlmnte  reason 
why  labor  unions  should  be  deprived  of  any 
rights  to  political  action  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  present  law.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
the  Hatch  Act,  which  lays  down  certain  rules 
and  regulations  governing  elections  to  Fed- 
eral office.  The  act  forbids  any  individual 
or  organization  to  contribute  more  than 
$5,000  to  a  political  party  in  any  calendar 
year,  or  to  any  committee  or  club  supporting 
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that  party  or  th»t  candidal*.  This  limita- 
tion doea  not  apply,  however,  to  contrlbu* 
tlona  made  to  State  or  local  political  com- 
mittees. 

One  other  point  about  the  present  law 
ahould  be  noted  Under  the  Smith-Connally 
amendment  to  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  It 
la  Illegal  "for  any  national  t>ank  or  any  cor- 
poration organized  by  authority  of  any  law 
cX  Congreaa.  to  male  a  contribution  in  con- 
nection with  any  election  to  any  political 
cfllce,  or  for  any  corporation  whatever,  or  any 
iaXtae  organisation,  to  make  a  contribution  In 
•onneettoo  with  any  election  at  which  Presl- 
and  VlM  PrwKlential  electors,  or  a 
or  Rapwntatlve,  are  to  be  voted 
for." 

On  the  face  of  It  that  seems  fair  enough. 
But  let's  see  Just  how  this  works  In  prac- 
tice. The  big-money  boys  were  quick  to  dis- 
cover that  it  Is  quite  easy  to  get  around  the 
Uaatatlons  on  individual  contributions  and 
•My  enough,  too.  to  achieve  the  ends  for- 
merly gained  through  corporate  contribu- 
tions. 

If  you  have  the  wherewithal.  It's  really 
quite  simple — you  merely  give  15,000  to  any 
number  of  different  political  committees  and 
clubs  and  organizations,  all  of  them  cam- 
paiRnlng  for  your  chosen  candidate  or  party. 
or  both  And  If  the  family  bank  roll  Is  big 
enough,  you  can  have  your  wife  and  your 
children,  and  your  sisters  and  young  cousins 
and  your  aunts,  do  the  same  thing. 

For  example,  take  the  contributions  hope- 
fully poured  Into  the  Dewey-Brlcker  cam- 
paign by  the  family  of  Joe  Pew,  "Lord  of  the 
Sun  OH  Co.*'  and  Repubftcan  boss  In  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  the  recently  published 
report  of  the  Campaign  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  various 
Pews — nine  In  all — made  45  contributions  to 
the  Republican  cause,  for  a  total  of  996,999.76. 
Their  generosity,  I  must  say.  was  not  con- 
fined to  Pennsylvania.  It  seems  they  are 
Interested  In  Connecticut — at  least  In  elec- 
tion years — and  decided  the  poor  Republi- 
cans m  the  State  needed  a  helping  hand.  Joe 
Pew  gave  1500  to  the  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  as  did  J.  Howard  Pew.  Miss 
Mary  Kthel  Pew.  and  Mrs.  Mabel  Pew  Myrln. 
They  aiso  took  to  heart  the  plight  of  poor 
Republicans  In  Florida.  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Wyoming.  New  Jersey.  New  York  State.  New 
York  Ooimty,  and  Queens  County.  They  also 
gave  generously  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  National  Republtcan  Senatorial 
Committee,  and  National  Republican  Con- 
gresaional  Committee. 

Now  don't  misunderstand  me.  all  of  thla 
was  perfectly  legal.  No  single  contribution 
exceeded  •5,000,  and  the  money  came  from 
the  Pews  and  not  directly  from  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.  and  affiliated  corporations.  But  we  should 
keep  In  mind  just  how  the  present  law  works. 
Nor  were  the  Pews  the  only  suckers  for 
Reput>llcan  propaganda.  Six  of  the  Mellons 
put  up  #59.000,  while  one  of  the  du  Ponts  and 
his  wife  conuibuted  almost  $35,000  between 
them.  Other  members  of  the  du  Pont  clan 
chipped  In  for  a  grand  total  of  •109,833.83. 

Ail  of  this,  as  I  say,  was  perfectly  legal. 
and  I  havent  heard  any  particular  criticism 
of  It  tn  the  press,  on  the  radio,  or  In  con- 
servative circles  generally. 

But  Just  let  a  group  of  trade-union  mem- 
bers get  together,  as  the  Pews  obviously  did. 
and  decide  to  make  a  modest  contribution 
of  a  dollar  apiece  for  the  support  of  their 
candidates  and  there  is  an  immediate  howl 
from  the  fat  cats.  There  is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  that  the  foundations  of  democracy  are 
crumbling — that  the  country  is  going  to  the 
dogs — that  dictatca^lp.  like  Mr.  Hoover'a 
prosperity.  Is  J\Mt  around  the  comer. 

Now.  let's  be  quite  frank  and  get  this  dla- 
eusalon  down  to  brass  tacks.  The  question 
before  us  tonight  would  not  be  under  dl»- 
cuasion,  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  phrased 
as  It  la.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the  activities  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Committee  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign.     That's  really  what 


we  are  talking  aboqt  tonight:  Should  there 
be  a  law  to  put  tl^e  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee out  of  business? 

The  answer  will  >e  "yes"  on  the  part  of 
those  who  look  ba<k  with  nostalgia  to  the 
good  old  days  when  money — and  money 
alone — talked.  Th(y  like  to  think  of  the 
time  when  only  thJlr  voice  was  heard,  and 
the  workingman  wis  himtble  and  deferen- 
tial and  knew  his  place,  leaving  public  af- 
fairs to  those  who  could  better  afford  the 
time  and  money  foi   political  action. 

For  myself — and  I  am  sure  I  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  grei  t  majority  of  Americans 
who  believe  In  pre  jress  and  the  principles 
of  fair  play— I  say  no.-  There  Is  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  such  a  law.  What's  more, 
such  discriminator  legislation  woxild  strike 
a  deadly  blow  at  d'mocracy. 

Because  there  h£  s  been  so  much  misrep- 
resentation atx}Ut  t.  let  me  tell  you  briefly 
Just  how  the  C.  I.  O.  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee worked.  Al  that  I  tell  you  comes 
from  the  official  ;  lubllched  reports  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Campaign  Expenditures 
Committees,  whlcl  went  into  the  subject 
very  thoroughly  und  satisfied  themselves 
that  the  Political  Action  Committee  had 
stayed  well  within  the  existing  laws.  Just 
for  this  reason.  It  leems,  there  has  arisen  In 
certain  quarters  a  demand  that  It  be  pe- 
nalized under  adt  Itlonal  legislation  aimed 
specifically  at  ou  lawlng  its  activities.  I 
wonder  if  there  wc  uld  be  such  a  demand  If 
the  P.  A.  C.  had  been  for  Dewey  Instead  of 
Roosevelt? 

The  Political  Act  ;on  Committee  was  estab- 
lished on  July  7,  .943.  Its  purpose  was  to 
interest  all  workeri  ,  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized, in  taking  an  active  part  In  the  public 
life  of  the  country  at  the  hour  of  Its  greatest 
crisis.  It  aimed  at  promoting  and  consolidat- 
ing national  \inity  under  a  progressive  pro- 
gram leading  alon  g  the  road  to  peace  and 
plenty — a  program  that  could  be  accepted  by 
all  who  were  devol  ed  to  winning  the  war  as 
quickly  as  poeslbl »,  securing  a  strong  and 
lasting  peace,  and  providing  Jobs  for  all  In 
post-war  America. 

Some  people — aid  I  need  hardly  name 
them — tried  to  re  jresent  this  as  dangerous 
business,  as  If  po  itical  action  on  the  part 
of  organized  labor  was  an  alien  practice  and 
inconsistent  with  the  democratic  process, 
TUe  argiiments  of  these  people  were  rather 
strained.  It  must  be  said,  and  they  simply 
didn't  know  their  American  history.  Like 
fanners  and  businessmen  and  every  other 
group,  workers  ha  re  long  been  participating 
through  their  or^nuizations  In  the  political 
life  of  the  country/.  Some  75  years  ago  they 
began  forming  groi  ips  to  procure  better  work- 
ing conditions,  bet  er  social  conditions,  safety 
and  health  measurra  for  all  the  people,  demo- 
cratic rights  for  <onsumers.  arbitration  In- 
stead of  strikes.  They  have  necessarily  had 
to  Interest  themrqlves  In  political  action  to 
achieve  leglslatlonjin  regard  to  wages,  hours, 
workmen's  compensation,  child  labor,  and 
related  matters.  They  have  necessarily  had 
to  Interest  themselves  In  political  action  In 
such  broader  social  nelda  as  education,  public 
health,  taxation,  ^nd  general  economic  and 
busineaa  developn^nt. 

Back  in  the  cai^paigns  of  1908.  1910,  and 
1912  labcH'  was  acthe  as  a  group,  and  because 
they  made  themselves  felt,  the  Clayton  Act 
of  1914  provided  tliat  labor  was  not  a  com- 
modity or  an  artlae  of  commerce,  such  as  it 
was  regarded  durliig  the  slave  owning  days. 
It  was  the  persistept  activity  of  labor  during 
the  years  which  pjreceded  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration which  brought  forth  the  pro- 
gressive measures  which  have  benefitted  not 
labor  alone — but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Nation,  and  have  Istrengthened  the  founda- 
tion of  a  really  vl^l  democracy.  For  during 
the  years  that  labi)r  was  urging  these  meas- 
ures, other  progressive  thinking  people  were 
urging  them  too.  It  was  necessary  only  to 
have  progreaatves  fci  oOce  to  put  these  meas- 


ures into  effect.  But  the  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion that  had  been  enacted  In  the  several 
States  and  In  the  Nation  before  1933  had 
labor's  urging— and  hence  labor's  political 
action.  Make  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
Impetus  for  legislation — good  and  bad — 
comes  from  without  the  legislative  halls. 
Never  forget  that. 

And  let  me  say  this  In  passing.  The  peo- 
ple who  now  oppose  political  action  by  labor 
are  the  very  people  who.  Just  a  few  years 
ago.  were  violently  opposed  to  collective  bar- 
gaining. There  Is  a  basic  pattern  In  all  this 
anti-labor  prejudice  and  agitation. 

After  the  Political  Action  Committee's  pro- 
gram and  plans  had  been  approved  by  a 
democratically  elected  convention  of  the 
C.  I.  O.,  the  trade  unions  In  the  organization 
decided  how  much  each  should  contribute  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  All  told,  •SSl,- 
214.11  was  paid  In  from  this  source.  The 
committee  wisely  decided  to  concentrate  on 
the  registration  of  voters — whether  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats.  They  were  vitally  con- 
cerned, about  the  decline  of  the  total  vote 
from  £0,000.000  in  1940  to  less  than  30,000,000 
In  1942,  and  were  determined  to  do  all  they 
could  to  reverse  the  trend,  which  was  cer- 
tainly good  Americanism,  although  there 
were  a  number  of  people  Interested  for  ob- 
vious reasons  In  a  light  vote.  They  were 
hoping  to  sneak  Into  office  by  democratic 
default. 

The  Political  Action  Committee,  as  a  na- 
tional organization,  endorsed  the  candidacy 
of  only  one  man — President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  It  left  the  endorsement  of  sena- 
torial and  congressional  candidates  to  the 
committees  In  the  various  States  and  dis- 
tricts. All  It  did.  when  asked,  was  to  fur- 
nish the  local  people  with  a  coinplete  voting 
record  and  background  of  the  candidates,  and 
I  can  well  understand  why  certain  people 
were  so  upset  by  this.  But  remember  that 
the  P.  A.  C.  supported  and  opposed  both 
Democrats  and   Republicans. 

Altogether  In  the  preelection  campaign  the 
Political  Action  Committee  spent  about  half 
of  Its  funds,  or  •371,186  56.  On  July  23.  1944, 
Just  after  the  renomlnatlon  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  naming  of  the  Democratic 
ticket,  the  balance  of  the  funds  was  frozen 
to  obey  not  only  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  hence  that  money  was  not  used 
for  the  election  campaign  Itself. 

From  this  time  forward  and  all  through 
the  election  campaign  the  committee  relied 
entirely  upon  voluntary  contributions  from 
Individual  members  of  the  unions  and  any- 
one else  Interested  In  contributing  a  dollar 
or  more.  This  dollar  contribution  did  not 
come  out  of  union  dues.  It  was  not  an 
assessment  In  any  form.  Men  and  women 
were  free  to  give  or  not,  as  they  wished,  a 
fact  conclusively  established  In  the  hearings 
befOTe  the  House  and  Senate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures Committees. 

A  total  of  •380,306.45  was  raised  by  indi- 
vidual voluntary  contributions  for  national 
use  and  most  of  it  was  spent  In  urging  citizens 
to  register  and  vote — certainly  not  a  danger- 
ous or  im-Amerlcan  practice.  Yet  there  were 
cries  tn  the  press  and  elsewhere  about  a  great 
"slush  fund"  being  raised  to  subvert  Ameri- 
can democracy.  As  a  fund,  it  was  peanuts. 
Various  Republican  committees  raised  and 
spent  almost  •IS.OOCOOO.  The  DemocraU 
raised  and  spent  about  half  that  amount. 
The  total  amount  of  money  raised  by  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Action  Committee 
among  the  14.000,000  organized  workers  and 
their  friends  was  only  slightly  more  than 
the  contributions  of  Just  three  families — the 
Mellons,  the  du  Ponts,  and  the  Pews. 

Which,  I  ask  you.  Is  more  In  keeping  with 
democracy? 

Lastly,  there  is  political  action  Involved  In 
pressing  for  legislation  In  all  fields  of  particu- 
lar Interest  and  general  welfare.  The  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  has  never  shown  any 
hesitancy  In  making  its  views  known  and 
taking  political  action  In  defense  of  Its  own 


interests  or  what  it  deems  to  he  desirable 
public  policy.  The  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  does  likewise.  So  do  the  farm- 
ers, the  merchants,  and  the  manufacturer!. 
Our  boys  are  fighting  and  dying  overseas 
in  defense  of  otir  free  way  of  life,  resolved  to 
crush  the  antidemocratic  forces  in  the  world 
forever.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
give  way  to  any  antidemocratic  forces  here 
at  home.  It  would  be  tragic  11  our  boys 
came  home  to  find  that  this  was  no  longer 
a  land  of  equal  opportunity  In  all  fields,  that 
short-sighted  men  had  chipped  away  part 
of  the  freeom  for  which  they  had  gladly 
undertaken  to  sacrifice  their  very  lives. 


Electrified  Vermont— 90  Percent  of  Ver- 
mont Farms  Can  Be  Electrified  After 
the  War;  68.8  Percent  Already  Are 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VKEMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
call  attention  to  a  newspaper  article  re- 
lating to  the  opportunity  afforded  which 
the  farmers  in  Vermont  may  hope  to 
enjoy  and  are  enjoying  so  far  as  rural 
electrification  is  concerned. 

Incidentally,  we  have  sufficient  sources 
of  supply  of  electrical  energy  to  meet  all 
the  demands  which  may  be  made  in  the 
future  to  make  the  program  work.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  imposing  any  tax  on 
the  people  of  Vermont  in  rural  areas  to 
meet  the  expense  incident  to  the  con- 
struction or  erection  of  tremendous  power 
plants  to  supply  a  demand  which  can 
and  will  be  met  by  existing  facilities. 

The  farmers  should  not  be  fooled  into 
contributing  to  mortgage  their  farms,  in- 
directly, to  make  a  Roman  holiday  for 
anybody.  "The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but 
the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 

The  extracts  from  the  report  which  I 
am  putting  into  the  Record  should  satisfy 
every  farmer  in  Vermont  that  his  needs 
can  and  will  be  met  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  additional  tax  burden  upon 
him  in  that  regard. 

That  taxes  will  be  higher,  post-war,  is 
probably  true.  Else  how  will  we  ever 
get  out  from  under  the  load  of  debt  we 
shall  have  incurred,  part  of  which  was  to 
win  the  war  and  part  of  which  was 
superinduced  by  the  wasteful,  wanton 
spending  prior  to  the  war  in  which  the 
administration  of  those  days  so  blindly 
indulged?  We  will  have  to  tighten  our 
belts  to  keep  from  starving  £md  to  hold 
up  our  pants  so  that  the  last  nickel  we 
have  will  not  roll  out  of  our  pockets  to 
meet  make-work  programs  to  help  clean 
up  a  mess  the  like  of  which  is  not  spoken 
of  in  recorded  history. 

We  will  have  to  deny  ourselves  many 
things.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  have 
many  things  which  except  for  the  war 
we  would  not  have  had,  if  we  have  the 
money  to  spend. 

So,  if  Vermonters  and  the  people  gen- 
erally can  recover  from  the  orgy  of 
spending  and  keep  at  least  one  foot  on 
the  ground,  there  is  a  way  out.    It  is 


going  to  be  hard  going,  and  we  will  not 
walk  on  two  feet  for  a  long,  long  while. 

Thrift  and  common  sense  applied  to 
national  problems  reduced  to  the  States' 
capacities  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
as  indicated,  will  help. 

The  States  have  shown  what  they  can 
do  despite  Federal  Interference.  There 
is  no  telling  what  the  States  will  and 
can  do  for  themselves  when,  after  the 
war,  they  are  foot-loose  and  fully  free 
from  Federal  domination. 

The  article  from  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  of  April  4,  regarding  rural 
electrification  in  Vermont,  follows: 
Niwrrr  Ptacsirt  or  Vekmont  Famcs  Cut  Be 

ELBCmiFIXD  OK  AT  LlAST  HaVX  PoWIE  AVAIL- 
ABLE WrrHiN  Shoet  Time  Ajter  the  War 
Ends — Am  Slabokatb  and  Dttailed  Report 
ON  RuBAL  EuBcntzncATioN  Is  Laid  Betore 

THB  LBCISLATUSX  AT  MONTPEUXE 

MoNTPSLiSB.  April  2. — The  graphic  story  of 
rural  electrification  in  Vermont  has  been  laid 
before  legislators  in  Individual  town  maps, 
which  result  from  the  first  complete  mapping 
survey  of  the  State,  and  which  supplement 
the  public-Bervice  commlsalon's  biennial 
report. 

The  maps  show  who  has  electricity  avail- 
able and  how  electric  lines  may  be  extended 
house  by  house,  Ulustrating  the  commis- 
sion's belief  that  over  90  percent  of  Ver- 
mont farms  can  either  be  electrified  or  have 
power  available  within  a  short  time  after  the 
war's  end. 

The  survey  discloses  that  68.8  percent  of 
Vermont  farms  are  now  served  with  elec- 
tricity, according  to  Comml£sion  Chairman 
Fletcher  Plumley. 

Thousands  of  Vermont  farms  now  un- 
served are  within  reach  of  electricity,  the 
maps  indicate.  The  survey  has  been  the 
major  activity  of  the  commission  during 
the  past  2  years  in  order  that  the  position 
of  every  farm  In  relation  to  electric  power 
coiild  be  locally  ascertained.  The  maps  have 
already  been  used. 

The  biennial  report  contains  data  on  elec- 
trification of  each  county  and  town,  the 
number  of  farms  electrified,  and  those  to 
which  power  Is  avaUable.  as  well  as  the  miles 
of  line  necess£iry  for  extensions. 

SANK  BT  couNmn 

The  comparative  rank  by  counties  shows 
Grand  Isle  County  ler.dlng  the  rest,  with 
86.4  percent  of  Its  farms  electrified  or  "avail- 
able" in  1944.  Franklin  Coxinty  was  second, 
with  a  figure  of  85.9  percent,  and  Orleans 
third,  with  85.8  percent  electrification  or 
available.  Essex  County  ranks  last,  with  66.9 
percent.  These  figures  are  compared  with 
the  results  of  proposed  extensions  and  with 
the  county  ranking  in  rural  Importance  with 
respect  to  area  suitable  for  cultivation. 

The  commission  has  reported  rate  reduc- 
tions resulting  In  savings  to  customers  for 
the  blennium  lacking  1  month  totaled 
150,740. 

Rate  reductions  as  a  result  of  new  retail 
schedules  totaled  $3,500  in  1943  (water  and 
telephone  utUities),  while  reductions  for  the 
past  year  totaled  »47,240,  and  were  filed  by 
electric,  telephone,  and  gas  companies. 

COMPASS  electric  BILLS 

The  report  contains  table  comparing  elec- 
tric bills  for  various  monthly  uses  filed  with 
the  commission  for  all  systems  serving  resi- 
dential and  tarm  customers  within  the  State. 
The  amounts  have  been  tabulated  according 
to  size  of  bill  on  a  100-kilowatt-hour  basis  for 
residential  and  1,000-kUowatt-hoxur  basis  for 
farm  use. 

On  this  basis  Morrlsville  VUlage  shows  the 
lowest  average  residential  bill  as  of  October  1, 
1944,  a  municipal  system,  whUe  Shrewsbury 
Light  and  Power,  a  private  system,  has  the 
highest  residential  rate.  The  lowest  farm 
bUl  U  the  Morrisville  municipal  system,  while 


the  highest  is  Plymouth  Electric,  a  privata 
system.  Both  the  Shrewsbury  and  Plymouth 
companies  have  since  been  acquired  by  the 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service  Corporation 
and  Vermont  Sospstone,  a  private  system, 
now  has  the  highest  rate  en  the  basis  taken 
In  both  residential  and  farm  bills. 

propkbtt,  oferattno  nOUKEB 

Complete  tabulations  are  given  of  property 
and  operatlng^gures  reported  by  all  e'ectrlo 
utilities  during  the  years  1943  and  1043.  They 
are  classified  according  to  tliree  groups,  tboae 
with  average  electric  <^>eratlng  revenue  over 
$100,000,  those  between  $25,000  and  $100,000, 
and  those  with  less  than  $25,000. 

The  greatest  percent  return  for  the  three 
classifications,  respectively,  were  reported  by 
the  Burlington  Electric  Light  Department, 
19  15  percent;  the  village  of  Ludlow,  31  07  per- 
cent; and  the  village  of  Johnsin,  280,77  per- 
cent. Next  to  the  vUlsge  of  Johnson  In  the 
unclassified  category  was  Stowe  VUlage,  with 

19.07  percent. 

In  connection  with  its  report  and  distri- 
bution of  town  electrification  maps,  the  pub- 
lic-service commission  Is  holding  a  display 
In  the  statehouse  reception  room.  The  dis- 
play £hows  the  14  county  maps  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  power  lines  by  company  in  colors. 

areas  served 

Colored  State  maps  Indicate  areas  served 
with  electricity,  those  which  are  unserved, 
and  those  to  which,  because  of  lack  of  habi- 
tation, no  service  is  contemplated.  There 
are  also  illustrated  town  maps  indicating 
lines  in  relation  to  each  farm  similar  to  those 
given  representatives. 

The  commission's  expectation  of  90  per- 
cent electrification  Is  gained  on  the  basis  of 

68.8  percent  present  electrification  and  6.3 
percent  of  the  total  ntmiber  of  farms  located 
within  a  quarter-mile  of  existing  lines.  To 
this  would  be  added  4,000  farms  "as  soon  as 
the  manpower  and  material  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  war  are  removed. "  The  map- 
ping survey  was  supervised  by  G.  W.  Clewley 
of  the  staff  and  the  field  work  was  done  by 
Lee  B.  Bates,  engineer  on  loan  to  the  com- 
mission by  the  highway  department. 

The  commission  siifgested  that  the  public 
make  greater  use  of  its  services  for  the  direct 
solution  of  individual  problems  over  which 
it  Lb  given  Jurisdiction.  In  this  connection 
the  statement  Is  made  by  Commission  Ctialr- 
man  Plimiley: 

"If  you  have  problems  Involving  the  serv- 
ices over  which  the  public-service  commission 
has  Jurifidiction.  bring  them  to  us.  If  you 
have  BUEigestions  as  to  how  we  may  render  an 
enlarged  service  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
please  let  us  know  what  yovir  siiggestlons  are. 
If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  the 
public-service  cc«nmlssion — its  power,  duties, 
or  function — let  vm  know  what  they  are  and 
we  will  try  to  be  of  assistance  to  you." 

The  report  was  delayed  In  publication  to 
permit  it  to  be  made  public  with  completion 
of  the  maps.  It  Is  signed  by  Plumley,  E  B. 
Cornwall,  and  Charles  C.  Morse,  commis- 
Boners  for  the  past  biennium. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  5  (legislative  day  of 

Friday.  March  16),  1945 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  I  aslj 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  III 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  very  Im- 
portant and  informative  address  deliv- 
ered last  evening  by  our  able  and  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stet- 
linius.  at  Chicago.  111.,  before  the  Coim- 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nat  Ions 


I  watflOBW  this  q;)portunlty  to  come  to  the 
ltMt^ti^^  Wect  to  talk  over  with  you  some  of 
the  problems  and  objectives  of  United  States 
foreign  policy. 

My  father  was  brought  up  In  St.  Louis  and 
began  his  business  career  In  Chicago.  I  was 
bom  in  Chicago  and  began  my  own  career  In 
biislnsss  in  the  automobile  industry. 

I  fsd  that  here  I  am  among  old  friends  and 
in  familiar  territory.  And  I  Icnow  also  what 
a  tremendous  contribution  the  Middle  West 
Is  »w>««'«f  in  this  war.  Prom  your  homes, 
and  from  your  factories  and  farms,  has  gone 
forth  a  vast  outpurlng  of  men  and  weapons 
and  food  to  help  win  victory  on  battle  fronts 
nearly  halfway  around  the  world  from  Chl- 

We  are  Qghtlng  this  war  In  order  that  all 
Amertcans  may  gain  the  opportunity  to  live 
securely  and  in  peace.  I  say  "oppcrtunlty." 
for  victory  in  itself,  as  we  all  know  but  some- 
times forget,  will  not  be  enough.  Victory  Is 
the  essential  condition  of  our  success  but 
not  the  assurance  of  It. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
directed  toward  providing  that  assurance. 
In  combination  with  domestic  policy.  Our 
objective  in  all  our  relations  with  other  na- 
tions is  to  prevent  aggression  abroad  from 
again  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  to  develop  those  conditions  of  in- 
ternational life  that  will  make  it  possible  to 
maintain  high  levels  of  productive  employ- 
ment and  farm  Income  and  steadily  rising 
standards  of  living  for  all  the  American 
people. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  undertaking.  We 
face  dlfRculties  and  dangers  whose  magnitude 
It  Is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate.  Ideal- 
ism and  good  Intentions  will  not  be  sufB- 
cient.  Our  only  chance  of  success  is  to  face 
squarely  the  realities  and  to  pursue  a  course 
of  action  firmly  based  upon  these  realities. 
Without  bold,  realistic,  and  effective  action 
It  will  not  tw  possible  to  prevent  this  war 
from  being  followed  by  economic  collapse  and 
•eooomlc  anarchy  far  more  disastrous  than 
tlie  depression  of  1939:  nor  will  it  t)e  possible 
to  prevent  another  war  from  bringing  bitter 
sorrow  and  suffering  to  every  American  home. 

Of  one  reality  I  believe  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
wholly  convinced,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  any  different 
in  this  matter  from  people  In  other  parts 
of  the  country.  After  two  world  wars  and  a 
terrible  world-wide  depression,  all  within  the 
space  of  25  years,  we  are  convinced  that  po- 
litical isolationism  and  economic  nationalism 
are  utterly  unrealistic  and  can  only  lead  on 
to  complete  disaster  for  our  coimtry  and  for 
the  world. 

So  our  foreign  policy  is  based  upon  the 
hard  facts  that  If  we  are  to  prevent  t^e  dis- 
aster of  another  war  for  the  United  States 
we  must  find  the  means  to  act  effectively 
with  other  nations  to  prevent  aggression 
anywiiere  in  the  world;  that  we  cannot  have 
proepenty  in  the  United  States.  If  the  rest 
cf  the  world  Is  stink  In  depression  and 
poverty. 

.  In  other  words,  since  we  live  In  a  world 
where  every  nation  has  become  virtually  our 
next-door  neighbor,  we  cannot  achieve  our 
objectives  alone,  but  only  in  the  close  co- 
operation that  neighbors  in  any  American 
town  are  accustomed  to  practice  In  settling 
affairs  that  mutually  concern  them. 

Upon  these  facts  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment  hss  based  its  foreign  policy  pro- 
gram to  help  achieve  sectorlty  and  prosperity 
for  the  United  States  after  the  war  is  won. 
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fight  to  master  If  any  international  organ- 
ization Is  to  succeed  In  preserving  peace. 

That  Is  another  of  the  realities  upon  which 
our  foreign  policy  Is  based. 

As  I  have  said,  we  face  a  task  of  extreme 
difficulty. 

The  battles  of  this  war  have  left  in  their 
wake  destruction  of  factories  and  homes  and 
transport  that  Is,  unparalleled  In  history. 
This  damage  has  to  be  repaired. 

The  demands  of  war  production  have  dis- 
torted the  economies  and  the  economic  rela- 
tionships of  all  nations  as  never  before  and 
have  made  necessary  restrictive  Government 
controls  of  all  sorts  on  normal  business  and 
agriculture.  The  transition  from  war  to 
peace  economy  will  challenge  otir  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  the  utmost. 

We  and  our  fighting  allies  alike  have  enor- 
mously increased  our  national  debts  and  our 
allies  have,  in  many  cases,  incurred  heavy 
new  international  debts  as  well. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  when  this 
war  began  we  had  an  inheritance  of  years  of 
economic  warfare  among  nations  and  that 
we  have  this  earlier  damage,  as  well  as  the 
damage  caused  by  the  war.  to  repair.  This 
earlier  economic  warfare  took  m.^ny  forms — 
restrictive  Government  monopolies  and  pri- 
vate cartels,  artificial  restrictions  on  ex- 
change, currency  manipulation,  high  tar- 
iffs, quotas,  and  other  artificial  barriers  to 
profitable  foreign  trade  and  Investment. 

Finally,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  never 
before  in  our  history,  even  In  the  periods  of 
our  greatest  prosperity,  have  we  attained  a 
volume  of  production,  trade  and  employment 
'and  a  national  Income  that  came  even  close 
to  what  we  have  achieved  In  response  to  the 
demands  of  this  war. 

In  order  to  achieve  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment after  this  war — and  to  make  sure  that 
the  men  who  return  from  the  battle  fronts 
win  have  secure  Jobs  and  good  wages — it  is 
estimated  that  we  shall  have  to  reach  and 
maintain  a  national  income  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  9150.000.000.000,  compared  to  the 
highest  figure  we  ever  reached  before  the 
war — less  than  eighty-five  billions  In  1929. 
This,  we  hope,  will  provide  close  to  60.000.000 
Jobs,  year  in  and  year  out,  compared  to  the 
previous  peacetime  peak  of  47.000.000  in  1929. 

Our  problem  thus  adds  up  to  this: 

We  know  that  we  have  the  physical  ability 
to  reach  the  higher  level  of  production  tluit 
we  must  have,  because  we  have  done  it  in 
this  war.  We  have  added  enormotisly  to  our 
productive  capacity  and  unlike  many  of  our 
allies,  our  factories  and  farms  have  escaped 
entirely  the  destruction  of  war.  But  in 
peacetime  we  cannot  reach  this  high  level 
of  production  unless  we  can  find  markets 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home  for  our  investment 
and  our  goods  and  services. 

We  know  also  that  much  of  the  world  will 
emerge  from  this  war  In  desperate  need  of 
supplies  and  equipment  from  us  to  get  their 
own  economies  going  again,  but  that  they  will 
often  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  what 
they  need  until  they  have  succeeded  In  re- 
storing their  own  productive  economic  life. 

We  know  also  that  short-sighted  economlo 
nationalism,  either  on  their  part  or  on  ours, 
would  prevent  any  real  recovery  and  would 
therefore  destroy  the  markets  we  need  and 
lead  to  unemplojrment  and  depression  in  our 
own  country. 

What  we  have  to  do  Is  to  match  our  need 
for  fxill  nroduction  with  the  world's  need  for 
our  products  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  and 
maintain  over  the  years  a  permanently  higher 
level  of  International  trade — and  to  main- 
tain it  on  a  sound  and  profitable  basis. 

I  liave  already  stressed  the  difficulty  of 
doing  this.  But  I  have  seen  too  much  of 
the  achievements  of  American  industry,  both 
Its  management  and  its  workers,  and  I  have 
too  much  faith  in  American  enterprise  and 
Initiative  to  think  that  it  is  Impossible.  On 
the  contrary.  I  believe  we  as  a  Nation  have 
before  us  the  greatest  opportunity  In  our 
hlstcoy  to  achieve  in  this  generation  the  sub- 
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stantl&I  fulfillment  of  the  ptirposes  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Once  in  a  while  one  of  my  business  friends 
sneaks  to  me  of  Government  planning  as  If 
it  were  either  ridiculous  or  dangerous.  I  re- 
ply that  when  I  was  In  business,  planning 
was  fundamental  to  successful  management 
and  I  don  t  suppose  things  have  changed 
since.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  assemble  all 
the  pertinent  facts,  analyze  them,  and  then 
plan  aheEd  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  Is 
merely  the  most  elementary  common  sense. 
If  those  of  us  who  are  In  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility did  not  plan  ahead,  we  would  be 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 

The  United  States  Government  has  a  well- 
rounded  and  carefully  prepared  program  to 
achieve  the  results  we  seek  in  our  foreign 
economic  relations.  We  have  been  working 
actively  on  this  program  right  through  the 
war,  and  developing  it  step  by  step  in  con- 
sultation with  cur  allies  and  with  the  Con- 
gress and  people  of  the  United  States  and 
pr?paring  to  put  it  Into  effect.  The  At- 
lantic Charter:  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion: the  meetings  at  Moscow  and  Teheran, 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  in  the  Crimea;  the 
establishment  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.;  the  con- 
ferences on  food  and  agriculture  at  Hot 
Borings,  on  the  International  Bank  and  the 
Monetary  Fund  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  on 
International  aviation  here  in  Chlcugo;  and 
the  Inter- American  Conference  8C  Mexico 
City — these  have  all  been  steps  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  program. 

It  Is  a  program  that  1»  aimed  Bt  expan- 
sion, not  restriction.  It  is  rooted  in  the 
American  traditions  of  fieedom  and  enter- 
prise. 

You  already  know  a  good  deal  about  this 
program,  but  you  may  not:  all  have  seen  how 
each  part  was  related  to  the  other  and  to  the 
whole,  nor  how  closely  linked  this  program 
is  to  steady  Jobs  and  bet-er  pay  and  higher 
farm  Income  In  this  oourtry  and  to  the  as- 
surance that  your  sons  and  mine  will  not 
have  to  fight  another  a;id  greater  war  25 
years  from  now. 

We  begin  with  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  which  Is  an 
emergency  and  temporary  agency  created  to 
assist  In  meeting  the  urgent  needs  of  relief 
in  liberated  countries.  It  is  already  func- 
tioning. 

The  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  program  Is  a  mpdest 
one.  Probably  four-flfthii  of  the  relief  Job 
will  be  done  by.  the  liberated  countries  them- 
selves. 

The  purpose  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  Is  to  help  the 
lit>erated  peoples  get  enough  food  to  eat, 
clothes  to  wear,  and  a  rool  over  their  heads — 
relief  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  start  earning  a  living  ligaln.  It  will  not, 
however,  meet  the  enomous  problems  of 
reconstruction — the  rebuilding  of  destroyed 
or  damaged  factories  and  homes,  the  pro- 
vision of  raw  materials  end  industrial  ma- 
chinery, and  the  supplies  required  for  the 
restoration  of  agriculturtJ  production. 

I  should  like  at  this  pilnt  to  state  again 
what  the  President  and  other  officials  of  the 
Government  have  often  stated  before. 

It  has  never  b^en  Intended  to  use  lend- 
lease  for  post-war  reconsi-ructlon  or  for  any 
other  purposes  except  those  concerned  with 
fighting  and  winning  the  war.  and  these  are 
the  only  purposes  for  which  lend-lease  has 
been  used.  Lend-lease  is  solely  a  war 
measure. 

I  make  this  statement  because  of  the  re- 
peated distortions  and  misstatements  that 
continue  to  be  made  on  this  subject.  The 
core  of  our  whole  post-war  foreign  economic 
program  is  the  expansion  of  private  trade 
and  the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise, 
with  such  assistHnce  as  is  required  from  the 
Government  to  maintain  high  levels  of  pro- 
duction  and   employment. 

We  are  resolved  that  the  terms  of  the 
lend-lease  settlement  shall  not  be  such  as 
to  endanger  this  program  by  placing  unneces- 
sary and  restrictive  burdens  upon  oxxr  com- 


merce with  other  countries.  We  do  not  want 
war  debts  tc  smother  trade  this  time,  as  they 
did  after  the  last  war,  and  to  poison  relations 
between  countries. 

On  the  contrary,  article  Vn  of  the  lend- 
lease  agreements  with  our  principal  allies  In 
this  war  provides  that  the  terms  of  the  set- 
tlement shall  be  such  as  to  expand  pro- 
duction, employment,  the  exchange  and  con- 
sumption of  goods,  to  eliminate  all  forms  of 
discriminatory  treatment  in  international 
commerce,  and  to  reduce  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers. 

To  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  reconstruc- 
tion, many  of  the  countries  which  have  suf- 
fered from  the  war  will  be  able  to  buy  a  part 
of  what  they  need  out  of  their  current  re- 
scurces.  But  the  dollars  and  the  gold  that 
they  now  have  or  can  acquire  tlirough  their 
exports  in  the  Immediate  future  will  be 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
task. 

It  Is  clearly  evident  that  International 
credits  in  large  volume  and  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  will  be  necessary  to  tide 
them  over  the  next  few  years.  It  Is  also 
clearly  evident  that  private  Investment  can- 
not do  a  )ob  of  this  magnitude  unaided  by 
the  Government,  especially  In  the  unsettled 
conditions  that  will  follow  the  war. 

To  help  meet  this  and  related  needs — the 
plan  for  an  InternatiChal  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  was  agreed  to  by  the 
United  Nations  delegates  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  and  Is  now  l)efore  Con- 
gress for  approval. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bank  Is  to 
guarantee  loans  made  by  private  Investors 
for  sound  foreign  projects  of  reconstruction 
and  development  and  thus  to  extend  the 
scope  of  private  international  investment. 

Without  the  bank,  I  do  not  believe  It  will 
be  possible  to  bring  about  the  economic  re- 
covery of  some  of  our  best  potential  cus- 
tomers abroad  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  other  countries  which  can  also 
buy  prodticts  from  us  in  large  quantities  if 
they  have  the  money.  Cluna  and  many  of 
the  American  republics  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  countries  In  this  latter  category. 

This  is  an  Important  point  which  is  often 
overlooked  or  misunderstood.  Sound  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  development  abroad 
does  not  take  customers  away  from  us.  On 
the  contrary,  past  experience  has  proved 
time  and  again  that  the  countries  which  buy 
the  most  from  us  are  those  whose  economies 
are  the  most  highly  developed.  Great  Britain, 
for  example,  was  our  best  pre-war  customer. 
Canada,  with  a  population  of  less  than  12,- 
000,000.  bought  more  from  us  before  the  war 
than  all  of  South  America  witl-  a  population 
of  almost  90.000.000. 

Economically  undeveloped  cotmtrles  are 
not  good  customers  because  they  do  not  have 
enough  Income  to  pay  for  purchases  from  tis. 
Therefore  the  influence  of  the  bank  In  ad- 
vancing Industrial  and  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  such  countries  will  be  of  direct  ad- 
vantage to  our  export  trade.  The  more 
wealth  they  produce  and  the  higher  their 
national  Income,  the  more  they  will  wish  to 
buy  from  us  and  be  able  to  pay  for. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  which  your  fellow 
townsman,  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  had  a  part 
in  drafting,  Is  an  agreement  on  rules  gov- 
erning foreign  exchange  which  will  provide 
some  assurance  In  International  traders  and 
investors  of  the  value  of  the  money  they  are 
dealing  with  and  to  exporters  that  they  will 
get  paid  for  their  exports  In  their  own  money 
and  not  In  some  blocked  foreign  currency 
they  cannot  tise. 

The  proposed  fund  will  not  provide  loans 
lor  reconstruction.  But  the  substantial 
stablll2Mtlon  of  the  world's  currencies  which 
It  will  make  possible  when  It  goes  into  ef- 
fect will  be  essential  to  sustaining  a  high 
volume  of  international  investment  and 
trade. 


As  a  supplement  to  the  International  Bank 
and  to  private  capital  in  tlie  tremendous 
task  of  restoring  peacetime  production  and 
trade  in  a  world  exhausted  and  bled  white  by 
war.  we  plan  also  to  ask  Congress  lu  the  near 
future  to  expand  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Iniport  Bank.  This  Government 
Institution  has  a  10-year  recoi-d  of  profitable 
operations.  It  operates  principally  through 
private  banks,  manufacturers,  and  erporters. 
Its  capital  is  already  largely  utilized.  It  will 
have  to  have  sub^mtially  Increased  capital 
to  help  meet  the  ui-gent  needs  for  economic 
reconstruction  and  lor  rebuilding  trade.  Anct 
obvloflsly.  If  lending  by  private  investors  or 
the  Ex  port -Import  }3ank,  or  by  private  Inves- 
tors with  the  guarfinty  of  the  International 
Bank,  is  actually  to  take  place.  Congress 
must  remove  the  restrictions  of  the  Johnson 
Act  and  similar  legislation. 

Thus  we  have  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  ard  other 
emergency  relief  m<?asures,  which  prepare  the 
way  for  the  tremendous  tasks  of  reconstruc- 
tion. 

We  have  the  International  Bank  and  other 
financial  measuret  to  make  possible  the 
financing  of  th.s  economic  reconstruction 
and  of  further  economic  development  in  the 
immediate  poet- war  years.  And  we  have  the 
Monetary  Fund  prcrvlding  for  stabilization  of 
currencies  on  a  baiils  of  gold  and  for  ending 
economic  warfare  In  the  form  of  currency 
manipulation  and  exchange  restrictions. 

These  are  the  foundations  for  building  up 
the    extensive    and    profitable    international 
trade  which  Is  essential  to  high  levels  of  pro-N 
ductlon    and    employment    in    the    Unltedy 
States.  / 

Last  year  our  ww-time  exports  were  valued 
at  more  than  $14,000,000,000.  Our  greatest 
previous  volume  of  peacetime  exports  was 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  figure. 
I  do  not  suggest  lliat  It  will  be  possible,  or 
that  It  will  be  necessarily  desirable,  to  ex- 
port $14,000,000,000  worth  of  products  a  year 
In  peacetime.  But  specialists  In  this  field  do 
estimate  that  It  will  be  necessary  to  approach 
the  figure  of  $10,Oi30.OOO.OO0  a  year  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  pioduction  and  employment 
at  the  levels  we  seek.       * 

Only  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  remove 
artificial  barriers  to  trade  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  rea4:h  this  goal  after  the  war. 
We  have,  first  of  all,  to  remove  wartime  re- 
strictions as  rapidly  as  the  paramount  re- 
quirements of  deleating  Japan,  as  well  as 
Germany,  will  pennlt. 

We  have  also  to  work  toward  a  general  low- 
ering of  the  tarifl  barriers  which  prevailed 
before  the  war. 

I  hear  It  often  said  that  high  tariffs  protect 
the  American  living  standard.  If  there  are 
any  tariffs  that  really  do  tliat.  I  favor  main- 
taining them.  I  also  t>elieve  In  loolung  at  the 
record  In  these  matters.  What  does  the  rec- 
ord show? 

It  shows  that,  actually,  high  tariffs  today 
act  as  a  depressing  Influence  upon  the  living 
standard  of  the  American  people.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  on  the  average  the  wages  paid 
by  the  highly  protected  industries  are  lower 
than  the  wages  paid  by  those  industries  which 
have  httle  tariff  protection  or  none  st  all. 
Our  most  efficient  Industries  pay  the  highest 
wages  and  need  no  tariff  protection. 

The  record  also  shows  that  consumers — 
and  every  American  is  a  consumer — have  to 
pay  more  for  products  manufactured  by 
hlgiily  protected  industries  than  they  would 
if  more  of  these  producrLs  were  Imported. 
This  means  they  have  that  much  less  morey 
to  spend  for  other  products  they  would  like 
to  buy. 

In  thinking  of  tariffs,  we  ha^e  also  to  bear 
this  In  mind:  Our  exports  are  the  imports  of 
other  countries  Just  as  our  imports  are  their 
expcn-ts.  If  we  Impose  unfair  tariff  barriers 
that  prevent  Americans  from  buying  from 
other  countries  products  they  would  like  to 
buy  if  they  ccmld,  then  we  invite  retaliation 
by  these  countries  against  our  exporU  of 
products  that  we  would  like  to  sell  to  them. 
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Xt  wM  this  sort  of  competition  In  tariff! 
♦b»t  itranglcd  tnule.  restricted  production, 
and  gtmotetMl  eoonosnlc  warfare  before  tb« 
war.  W9  cannot  affcrd  to  let  It  happen 
•gain. 

W«  do  not  need  to  fear  Import*.  On  tha 
contrary  we  need  Imports  of  many  com- 
modities In  order  to  live,  becauae  we  do  no% 
produce  them  ourselves.  We  need  more  Im- 
port* to  replace  some  of  our  own  raw  mate- 
rial iMOUrcta  that  we  have  consumed  In 
MMh  tremendous  quantities  In  fighting  thla 
war.  More  Imports  mean  net  only  mora 
goods  for  American  consumers,  but  mora 
}oba  and  Income  for  Americans  engan^  'Q 
tha  processing  and  distribution  of  Importa. 
nnally.  without  more  Imports  ether  coun- 
trlea  will  not  be  able  to  pay  us  for  ths  In- 
creased exports  that  rre  reek. 

?or  every  reason  of  our  own  national  In- 
terest. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  tariffs 
must  be  further  lowered  In  the  next  few 
years,  both  by  other  countries  and  by  our- 
selves. 

In  tha  last  6  yecjs  before  the  war  wa 
BGtight  through  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments prograin  Initiated  by  my  great  p.'Cde- 
oaaaor  Cordell  Hull  to  repair  some  of  tha 
dama<te  done  to  our  economy  by  the  Hawley- 
Bmoot  tariff  bill.  We  made  considerable 
progresa  in  spite  of  the  economic  warfare 
which  Germany  and  Japan  were  then  p'-ir- 
Bulng  and  the  generally  unfavorable  condi- 
tions which  prevailed.  Recognizing  Its  ef- 
ficacy. Congress  haa  three  times  renewed  tha 
Trade  Agreements  Act  since  It  was  first 
passed. 

Now  It  la  necessary  to  move  further.  Tha 
act  la  again  before  Congress  for  extension. 
As  It  stands  It  authori£4s  reductions  In  o\ir 
tariffs  up  to  90  percent  of  the  excessively 
high  rates  In  effect  In  1034.  A  good  part  of 
thla  authorization  bKS  been  used  up  In  tha 
negotiation  of  the  28  trade  agreemenU  now 
In  effect. 

We  need  mere  bargaining  power  In  per- 
suading other  countrlea  to  reduce  their 
t-rlCs  agilnot  our  exports.  We  have  there- 
fore asked  Conpress  to  authorize  an  amend- 
ment which  will  apply  the  50  percent  limit 
to  the  tariff  rates  as  they  stood  In  1945  In- 
stead of  the  higher  rate,  of  1934.  This  will 
give  us  a  new  quid  pro  quo  in  negotiating 
new  agreements  rrlth  other  countries. 

In  addition  to  restrictive  tariffs,  there  ara 
other  obstacles  to  wider  trade  and  an  ex- 
panding economy  for  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Preferences  and 
quotas,  for  example,  are  artificial  restrlctlona 
on  trade  between  nations  and  export  sub- 
sidies encourage  uneconomic  production,  up- 
aet  the  world  market  and  Invite  retaliation. 
In  agreement  with  other  countries  we  must 
seek  the  means  by  which  we  can  substltuta 
for  these  practices  other  measures  better 
calculated  to  maintain  a  healthy  and  ez- 
patiamg  internationM  trade. 

We  must  also  deal  vigorously  end  effec- 
tively with  International  cartels.  These  re- 
strictive and  monopolistic  agreements  among 
private  business  interests  fix  prices,  limit 
production,  prevent  the  use  of  new  Inven- 
tions and  pnxiuctlve  techniques,  arbitrarily 
divide  markets  and  have  In  general  a  dan- 
K*ro\:a  and  throctiing  effect  upon  Interna- 
tional trade.  The  e.il  effects  of  Interna- 
tional cartels  can  be  prevented  only  by  sup- 
plementing national  by  International  action 
against  them  and  by  trJclng  the  other  meas- 
ures which  I  have  outlined  to  ensure  that  all 
nations  will  be  able  to  live  better  without 
such  practices  than  with  them. 

Some  of  our  most  serloiis  economic  prob- 
Icr^is  arise  cut  of  chronic  world-wide  sur- 
pluses of  such  commodities  2s  wheat  and  cot- 
ton. You  In  Chicago  remember  what  hap- 
pened to  wheat  fanners  m  this  country  aftar 
the  last  war  when  the  bottom  dropped  out 
of  the  market  for  wheat  and  tens  of  thou* 
aauda  of  farmers  lost  their  homes  and  their 
livelihood.  We  do  not  want  to  see  a  repe- 
tition of  that. 


It  is  Important  tliat  governments  act  to- 
gether to  deal   wit  \   the  problem  of  such 
eurpluses    prlmarllj;     by    cccpsratlve    TCizs- 
urea  to  expand  conj  umptlon.  such  as  I  have 
outlined  tonight.      a  the  exceptional  cases 
where  commodity  agreements  are  necessary, 
they  shbtild  be  direrted  toward  shifting  ex- 
cess productive  reso  irces  into  more  profitable 
lines,  and  both  consuming  and  producing 
countries     should     be     fully     represented. 
Otherwise  individurl  govenunents  will  con- 
tinue   trying    to   deal    with    them   by   ruch 
deceptively   easy  rcutes    as  artificially  sup- 
ported   prices    and    ccmpethig    export    sub- 
sidies.   As    we    ha'e    learned    from    bitter 
experience,  thecs  c:  n  only  lead  to  cccnomlc 
warfare  and  In  th<    end  make  the  problem 
worse   Instead  of  letter  for  all  concerned. 
These  problems  t  nd  others  like  them  can 
be  faced  and  hand  ed  In  time  only  by  call- 
ing   a  ccnferencs    Df  the  principal  trading 
nations  of  the   wcrld.    We  shall  do  all  in 
our  power  to  have  such  a  conference  con- 
vened within  the   next   year.    This  confer- 
ence would  also  prepare  the  way  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  pern  anent  trade  organization 
within  the  framev^ork  of  the  world  organi- 
sation,  to  deal   wi:h  these  problems    on   a 
continuing  basis. 

In  the  field  of  ^ood  and  agrictilture,  we 
are  further  advansed.  The  President  last 
week  asked  Cong -ess  to  approve  United 
States  partlclpatlo  i  In  the  United  Nations 
Pood  and  A^rlciil^ure  Organization.  This 
Orgnnlzatlcn  resul's  from  the  conference  at 
Hot  Springs  in  1941 1.  Eighteen  nations  have 
already  ratified  th(  agreement  for  member- 
ship.   We  should  c  o  so,  too. 

The  food  and  agi  Iculture  organization  will 
have  powers  of  rec<  nunendatlon  only,  not  of 
control  or  commard,  but  I  believe  with  the 
President  that  Its  \  rork  can  do  much  to  raise 
the  standards  of  ni  itrltlon  of  all  peoples  and 
to  establish  and  iialntaln  expanding  pros- 
perity for  agrlcultv  re  in  ciir  country  and  In 
all  countries. 

The  food  organlz  ition.  like  the  other  post- 
war International  agencies  to  which  I  have 
ref3rred  this  even  ng,  would  all  eventually 
come  within  the  framework  of  the  wcrld 
organization  when  It  Is  established. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  program 
upon  which  we  ha'  e  begun  Is  of  great  scope. 
It  must  be  so  If  we  are  to  deal  successfully 
with  problems  and  dlfBctiltles  of  equal  mag- 
nitude. 

The  close  coopeiation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  a  program  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tlor  and  expansloi  i  such  as  I  have  outlined 
to  you  tonight  Is  fundamental  to  the  ruc- 
cess  of  the  world  jrganlzatlon.  Without  It 
the  world  will  be  able  neither  to  recover 
from  the  effects  o:  this  war  nor  to  prevent 
the  next  war. 

There  are  many  pitfalls  ahead  of  va.  So 
closely  Is  each  pat  of  the  program  Inter- 
locked with  the  other  parts  that  If  we  fall 
to  carry  through  o  i  any  Important  sector  of 
this  peace  front,  tlie  whole  program  and  our 
over-all  objectives  will  be  placed  In  gravest 
Jeopardy. 

If  we  fall,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  another 
chance  to  fulfill  tlie  purposes  for  which  we 
have  fought — the  assurance  of  a  secure  peace 
and  a  decent  life  f  jr  all  Americans. 

The  task  will  require  the  utmost  of  us  as  a 
people  in  clear  thir  king,  In  understanding  of 
where  our  real  Interests  He.  and  In  the  abil- 
ity to  act  cotiragejusly  and  wisely — and  in 
time. 

I  return  to  the  point  at  which  I  began. 
The  preservation  o\  peace  requires  something 
more  than  a  desire  for  peace,  no  matter  how 
strong  that  desire  nay  be.  It  requires.  In  a 
world  as  compiles t(  d  and  as  closely  Interknlt 
as  this  modern  woi  Id  of  ours,  a  great  design. 
It  requires.  In  othei  ■  words,  the  same  covirage, 
the  same  boldness  i  and  realism  In  the  field 
of  International  afltirs  which  the  citizens  of 
this  Republic,  and  of  this  great  central  val- 
ley, have  Eo  often  temonstrated  in  the  past. 


If  wa  Americana  are  proud  of  one  thing 
more  than  of  any  other,  we  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  oiir  forefathers  were  wUlicg  to  face 
tremendous  and  complicated  prcblenui  and 
to  bring  to  them  new  and  daring  solutions. 
And  there  are  no  Americans  who  take  more 
pride  in  that  tradition  than  the  Americana 
of  these  great  Central  States. 

Believing  in  America  as  I  do,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  win  meet  this  greatest  crisis 
of  our  modern  history  as  we  have  met  all  the 
crises  of  our  history  before.  I  believe  that 
tfre  win  act  with  understanding  of  where  otir 
real  interests  He — wisely  and  courageously 
and  In  time — and  that  we  will  force  the  diffi- 
cult clrctimstances  of  otir  time  to  yield  up  to 
us  the  sure  and  endxirlng  peace  which  we  are 
determined  to  leave  to  those  who  will  follow 
us  in  this  country  we  love  so  well. 


Global  Phocetic  Alphabet 
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HON.  ELMER  THCMAS 

OP  OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1345 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
PircoRD  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  March 
29,  1045,  from  former  Senator  Robert  L. 
Owen  to  Miss  Alice  Paul,  national  chair- 
man. National  Women's  Party,  on  the 
subject  of  a  global  phonetic  alphabet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record^ 
Bs  follows: 

World  Langttace  FotJNDATiON, 
Washins^ton.  D.  C,  March  29.  1945. 
Miss  Alicx  Paxtl, 

National  Chairman,  National  Woman'i 
Party,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Miss  Paul:  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  your  invitation  to  speak  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  National  Woman's  Party.     . 

I  am  passionately  Interested  In  the  mothers 
of  the  world  for  whose  rights  you  fight.  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  the  chUdren  of  the 
world  as  well  as  In  the  mothers  to  whom  they 
must  look  for  guidance.  The  education  and 
emancipation  of  the  women  of  the  world  are 
vitally  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  the 
great  new  era  we  hope  to  see  in  the  near 
future.  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  to  you  a 
plan  of  effective  world-wide  communication 
which  will  promote  the  objects  to  which  you 
are  devoting  yourself. 

As  your  meeting  precedes  the  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  representatives  at  San 
Francisco,  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  the  World  Langticge  Pcunda- 
tlon  as  a  means  of  establishing  English  as 
the  language  of  the  world. 

The  records  of  the  French  Academy  dia- 
closed  2,796  known  languages  and  dialects 
for  2,200,000.000  people.  Few  people  know 
more  than  2  or  3  of  such  languages  and 
there  Is  txrgently  needed  1  language 
through  which  the  people  of  all  langviaget 
and  dialects  can  converse  with  each  other. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  trying  to  ac- 
complish this  through  Esperanto,  Volapuk, 
Romano.  Interllngua,  and  last  but  not  least, 
Basic  English.  These  artificial  languages 
have  failed  In  their  benovelent  pinpoae  be- 
cause, except  Basic  English,  they  were  with- 
out any  world-wide  backing  and  Involved 
serious  difficulty  because  unphonetlcally 
spelled  with  one  common  alphabet. 
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Basic  English  failed  to  retllze  the  supreme 
difficulty  of  foret(::ners  spelling  English 
words,  but  It  had  merit  li  selecting  some 
SCO  words  cf  ctxnmon  use  with  which,  ty  tha 
use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  grtat  flexibil- 
ity was  obtained.  The  gi-eat  difficulty  of 
spelling  such  woids  remain  id. 

The  Ministers  of  Education  of  the  European 
nations  represented  at  London  on  July  26, 
1943,  passed  resoluticms  urg  jig  one  language 
be  made  a  world  language  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling all  nations  of  all  languages  and 
dialects  to  converse  ^vlth  each  other,  and  to 
have  books  which  could  be  r^ad  by  all  people 
In  the  world. 

The  enormous  advantage  cf  one  world  lan- 
gua::e  as  a  means  of  bringing  together  the 
mutual  understanding  and  good  will  and  co- 
operative production  and  commerce  Is  per- 
fectly obvious  to  all  statesmen.  The  Idea 
has  been  approved  by  President  Roosevelt, 
by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  by  Wlnsun  ChurchUl.  Jo- 
seph Stalin,  and  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

The  World  Langujige  Fovndatlon,  organ- 
find  by  my  friends,  has  avf.llable  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  first  time  in  homan  history  by 
which  every  language  In  tl^.e  world  can  be 
written,  and  steiiograpfc  ically  written, 
printed  by  modern  machinery,  and  pro- 
no\inced  at  sight  through  th(  global  alphabet. 

My  office  is  sendinf;  you  Sioate  Documents 
133  and  260,  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
and  other  literature  showing  you  how  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  this  can  be  done.  The 
records  show  that  tie  use  of  the  phonetic 
alphabet  In  a  less  desirable  form  has  en- 
abled Russia  to  Incrtsase  its  production  over 
400  percent  and  abolish  Illiteracy  In  the  en- 
tire Urritory  occupied  by  tt.e  Soviet  Repub- 
lics—about one-sixth  of  tha  habitable  stxr- 
face  of  the  earth. 

The  Russian  alphabet  can  be  learned  In  1 
day.  All  phonetic  alphabetit  can  be  learned 
within  a  day  or  two.  There  are  3b0  phonetic 
alphabets  which  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  last  30  yeiirs. 

They  are  In  conflict  with  each  other.  They 
use  the  same  Identical  forms  of  letters  In 
very  many  cases  w.th  dlflerent  meanings 
attached  to  the  forms.  The  forms  are  usu- 
ally based  on  the  Reman  letters,  Greek  let- 
ters, or  Arabic. 

The  global  phonetic  alphabet  consists  of 
letters  entirely  new  la  form,  but  of  the  sim- 
pleat  form  humanly  possible.  Each  letter 
represents  one  sound  only  and  is  immutable. 
No  global  le'kter  is  ever  silent.  The  letters 
can  be  stenographically  written. 

Every  langtiage  in  the  world  can  be  writ- 
ten, printed,  and  pronounced  at  sight  with 
the  global  alphabet. 

We  advocate  the  Eigllsh  language  for  the 
world  language  and  ^re  agreo  with  the  advo- 
cates of  basic  Engllsa  that  It  requires  only 
a  small  number  con.paratlvely  of  words  to 
enable  an  intelligent  conversation  to  be 
carried  on  in  any  lanij;uage. 

Tlie  bacic  English  advocates  846  selected 
words.  Professor  Pel  and  his  associates 
thought  1,200  selected  words  would  be  bet- 
ter. The  World  Larguage  Foundation  em- 
ploys about  1,500  wo:  ds.  One  thousand  five 
hundred  words,  when  com'Mned  into  sen- 
tences, can  present  mlUlonj  of  thoughts  of 
aU  shades  of  meaning  and  ire  abundant  to 
enable  people  to  converse  freely  en  social, 
commercial,  and  political  sul)jects.  The  Eng- 
lish language  represents  the  highest  culture 
and  the  accumulation  of  unlimited  knowl- 
edge In  its  libraries,  laboratories,  and  mu- 
seums. It  is  excellently  adupted  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  world  language  because  of  the 
simplicity  of  Its  declensioas,  conjugation, 
and  syntf.x. 

There  has  been  one  very  !^eat  obstacle  to 
the  learning  of  the  lilngiiah  language  by  for- 
eigners. That  obsUijCle  is  the  unphonetlc. 
antlphonetlc.  archaic,  inherited  spelling 
which  President  Roosevelt  In  1936  called  fool- 
ish and  fantastic.  English  spelling,  although 
ur.phonetic  and  antlphonet  c.  was  Inherited 


from  our  ancestors  and  has  served  magnlfl- 
cently  In  the  glorious  past.  The  weak  spot  in 
English  spelling,  however,  can  be  easily  healed 
wilh  the  global  alphabet. 

In  current  English,  probably  between  30 
and  40  percent  of  English  words  contain  1. 
2,  3,  or  more  silent  letters.  They  contain 
antlphonetlc  letters  proncunced  diflerenUy 
from  what  the  spelling  would  Indicate,  as  in 
the  word  "cough."  _The  "gh"  Is  pronouced 
like  "f."  Very  many  such  cases  occur,  and 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Instead  of  being 
confined  to  one  sound  and  one  sotind  only, 
have  multiple  sounds. 

I  received  only  yesterday  from  the  Bimpli- 
fled  Spelling  Society  of  England  a  commen- 
tary on  this  subject,  in  which  the  circular 
aald: 

"The  letter  a  in  bat,  bath,  ball,  wash,  about, 
any,  and  navy  has  7  sounds.  Similarly  the 
letter  e  has  5  sounds,  1  has  3,  o  has  6.  and  u 
has  5.  *  *  *  In  addition  the  digraph  oo 
has  5  sounds,  ou  has  7.  ea  has  5.  and  el  5, 
•  •  •  The  scund  a  In  eh.  aid.  lady,  may, 
they,  weigh,  great,  grate,  gaol,  and  gatige  is 
spelled  In  10  ways.  Similarly  the  sound  e  is 
spelled  In  10  ways.  1  in  11.  o  In  11,  and  u  In 
11.  This  muddle  In  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion Is  the  despair  cf  foreigners  and  the  con- 
fusion of  our  children." 

All  of  these  difficulties  Immediately  vanish 
by  the  use  of  the  global  alphabet,  where  one 
sound  is  always  represented  by  one  letter  or 
one  digraph. 

The  vocal  chords  of  all  human  beings  have 
the  same  structure  as  much  as  the  human 
ejBB  and  the  human  ears  and  human  arms 
and  legs.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  that  the 
primary  sounds  of  which  words  are  composed 
should  be  substantially  the  same. 

No  language  in  the  world  needs  more  letters 
than  those  presented  by  the  global  alphabet. 
Moses  wrote  Genesis  with  23  letters. 

In  phonetic  writing,  all  that  Is  needed  Is 
that  the  symbols  employed  in  connection 
with  the  sentence  and  subject  matter  should 
bring  to  mind  the  meaning  and  sounds  of 
the  words. 

The  micrometrlc  labors  of  the  professional 
phonetic  experts  of  the  International  Pho- 
netic Association  have  failed  to  realize  this 
important  matter  and  as  a  consequence  have 
developed  so  large  a  niunber  of  symbols  as  to 
deprive  the  masses  of  ths  people  cf  the  bene- 
fits which  easily  come  from  symbols  restricted 
to  the  actual  necessity. 

You  will  find  from  the  record  sent  you 
that  the  greatest  lirguUts  In  the  world  have 
given  a  cordial  endorsement  to  the  global 
alphabet. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  World  Ljuiguage 
Foundation,  textbooks  are  now  ready  for  the 
compositor,  teaching  English,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  German.  There  wil.  soon  be  ready 
a  trilingual  book  teaching  Russian,  English, 
and  Chinese  to  write,  print,  read  and  cor- 
rectly pronounce  the  language  of  each  other. 
These  books  at  present  are  contemplated  be- 
ing put  In  the  pocket-Bock  form,  which 
would  make  a  volume  of  about  270  p-^ges. 
The  volumes  will  Include  a  glossary  of  1,500 
words  arranged  In  topics.  The  languages  will 
be  taught  by  suitable  phrases,  not  discussing 
syntax  but  teaching  the  language  as  chil- 
dren learn  It  In  the  family  by  talking  and 
correctly  pronouncing  words  and  phrases. 

In  addition  to  these  books.  It  is  proposed 
to  have  a  special  book  of  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish teaching  English  children  to  write  In 
global  letters  phonetic  English,  and  also  to 
write  English  stenographically  using  the 
global  letters  as  a  base  and  the  usual  abbre- 
viations needed  In  shorthand  systems. 

This  shorthand  will  not  be  competitive  with 
professional  shorthand,  but  will  be  found 
UB?ful  for  letter  writing  with  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  alphabet. 

Our  great  objective  is  to  make  war  on 
ignorance  and  poverty;  to  open  to  human 
beings  everywhere  In  the  world  through 
books    printed    in    global    English    and    in 


global   for   all   languages   the   accumulated 
knowledge  of  mankind. 

Through  such  means   the  world  will  dis- 
cover that  otlier  f>eople  consist  of  fathers  and 
mothers,  brothers  and  sisters;  that  they  have 
the  same  affections  and  emotions.    They  wiU 
discover  the  truth  of  our  adage: 
"All  men  are  kin  and  ahoulU  be  kind. 
Let  each  teach  each,  and  friendshio  find." 
Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  naat- 
ter  and  hoping  to  be  with  you  at  your  meet- 
ing in  April,  I  remain. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

RoaxxT  L.  Owen. 


Voting  in  the  Proposed  World 
Organisation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  Nrw  HAMPriiUU: 

EI  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Thursday,  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Disturbing.'* 
publislied  in  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor, 
of  Concord,  N.  H..  on  AprU  2,  1945.  It  is 
an  extremely  interesting  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

DISrUEBINO 

The  belated  revelation  that  Russia  at  the 
Yalta  Conference  asked  for  three  votes  In  the 
proposed  world  organization  and  that  the 
President  countered  by  saying  that  then  the 
United  States  would  wish  three  votes  has 
added  another  tough  Issue  to  those  which 
must  be  considered  and  settled  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  revelation  also  has  produced  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  because  it  is  not  known 
what  else  may  have  been  discussed  at  Yalta 
about  which  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  kept  In  Ignorance. 

The  smaller  nations  which  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  are 
protesting  the  Russian  demand.  The  result 
has  been  the  organization  of  considerable  op- 
position to  the  Soviet  request,  with  the 
American  delegation  left  In  the  position  of 
having  accepted  appointments  to  represent 
this  country  without  having  been  told  about 
the  voting  Issue.  The  American  delegates 
will  probably  feel  that  under  these  circum- 
stances they  are  not  bound  to  go  along  with 
whatever  It  may  have  been  the  President 
agreed  to  at  Yalta  in  respect  to  votes  for 
Russia  and  so  this  country  Is  likely  to  line 
up  at  the  Conference  with  the  smaller  states. 

The  voting  system  worked  out  tentatively 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  would  give  tive  big  pow- 
ers special  privileges  m  the  organization  pro- 
posed. Under  a  compromise  to  which  the 
President  agreed,  also  belatedly  revealed  after 
Yalta,  each  of  the  big  powers  cotild  veto 
United  Nations  action  taken  against  It. 
Russia  would  be  one  of  the  big  powers  and 
was  the  nation  which  urged  the  veto  power, 
apparently  successfully.  With  this  po^fer  the 
reasons  for  wanting  three  votes  is  not  evi- 
dent. If  Russia  at  the  same  time  wishes  to 
cooperate  In  creating  a  world  organization 
which  will  have  a  chance  of  being  effectual. 

The  whole  process  of  international  dealing 
with  the  Russians  has  been  very  much  the 
proposition  of  yielding  to  things  Russia 
wants.  Staiin  has  stayed  home  and  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  have  had  to  d'^  the  travel- 
ing. Russia  has  had  its  way  with  Poland, 
and  though  nothing  has  been  said  by  the 
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Big  Three,  probably  expect*  to  absorb  Bi- 
tonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Russia  haa 
pretty  much  excluded  Britain  and  the  United 
States  from  the  B;i!lcan  States,  and  has  mad* 
unilateral  treaties  with  PlrUand,  Rumania, 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Crechosic  vakla,  •• 
well  as  with  France. 

The  Russian  attitude  aeenas  to  be  that 
whatever  la  done.  Russia's  own  de&lres  must 
first  be  attended  to:  either  that  or  Rxiasia 
ImIb  that  she  has  had  her  demands  so  often 
aaUafled  that  she  may  as  well  iccep  ngnt  on 
demanding.  The  American  concern  is  of  a 
different  sort.  We  want  a  workable  world 
organization  through  which  the  nations  of 
the  earth  can  cooperate  toward  the  perpetua- 
tion of  peace  and  prosperity.  To  that  end 
we  expect  «ther  nations  to  be  impartially 
treated  In  setting  up  the  world  organization 
and  to  be  able  to  obtain  ]ustlc3  In  Its  delib- 
erations. 

Tha  catlafactlon  of  these  desires,  not  only 
on  our  part,  but  on  the  part  of  most  of  tha 
amaller  nations  and  some  of  the  large  na- 
tions, we  still  hope  to  obtain  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. To  obuin  them,  however,  the  nationa 
other  than  R'jaala  must  secure  from  Riisala 
a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  than  Is  yet 
observable.  Icr  there  will  be  demands  by  th« 
nations  to  which  Russia  must  yield  if  tha 
•ense  of  Justice  of  the  other  nations  is  to  b« 
MUifltd. 

FoMlWy  the  whole  conflict  simmers  down 
to  the  varying  concepts  of  International  mo- 
rality entertained  by  the  nations.  Thee* 
concepts  have  t^.clr  foundation  in  the  politi- 
cal philosophies  by  \  hlcb  the  various  people* 
are  governed  and  In  their  attitudes  toward 
cuc^  things  !is  the  place  of  religion  In  this 
life.  That  the  Russians  think  differently 
than  the  Anglo-Americans  has  long  been 
obvious.  Yet  in  a  bona  fkie  world  organiza- 
tion there  must  be  a  point  of  view  common 
to  all  the  nations.  If  the  organization  la  to 
work. 

The  meeting  at  San  Francisco  Is  portan- 
tnus.  It  will  not  be  simply  another  prelimi- 
nary debate  as  to  possible  wa^s  and  means 
but  an  sttcmpt  to  actually  bring  into  being 
the  framework  of  a  world  organization,  and 
come  of  tha  dalegaticns  can  commit  their 
nations  to  whatever  Is  devised  en  the  spot, 
though  m  this  country  we  must  delay  final 
approval  xmtU  the  United  States  Senate  acta 
on  whatever  Is  proposed.  The  United  State* 
delegation  should  know  what  it  wants  when 
It  go**  to  San  Francisco,  and  It  should  stick 
to  wb»t  U  wants  to  the  best  of  its  ability. 


Necessity  for    Retaiaiitf    Key   Dasei   la 
Pacific 

nSTLNSION  OP  REM.UIKS 
■  or 

RON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TXXAa 

m  TES  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENT  ATTVB3 

Thursday.  April  5,  1945 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  secured 
unanimous  consent  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  tha 
RSC03D  a  copy  of  a  communication  which 
I  addressed  tcday  to  the  President  an4 
to  the  S^K-reiaries  of  State,  War,  and 
Navy.  My  letter  makes  reference  to  th% 
warning  which  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J, 
King  made  In  a  speech  in  New  York  lad 
night  regarding  the  retention  of  key 
bases  in  the  Pacific  and  contains  tht 
following  paragraphs: 

As  a  Member  of  Congr«*a,  and  as  an  Amar* 
lean  dttaen.  X  respectfully  urg*  that  oat 


Government  make 
would  preclude  oui 
of  this  war  the 
been  bought  by 
bases  like  Iwo  Jlma 
American    people 
never  to  be  hauled 
now  being  won. 

This  is  certainly 
the  official  view  of 


nei  ressary 


no  commitment*  which 

retaining  after  the  end 

bases  which  hav* 

American  blood  and  money — 

I  certainly  feel  that  the 

vant    the    American    flag 

I  lown  from  essential  bases 


my  view,  and  I  hope  it  1* 
;he  Government. 


I  now  quote  ex( : 
made  by  Fleet 
In  a  spjeech  last 
before  the  Acadetoy 


erpts  from  the  address 

y^jdmiral  Ernest  J.  King 

ight  in  New  York  City 

of  Political  Science. 
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But   more   than 
marine,    we   must 
elements    of    sea 
Navy  suffered   mo^t 
from  the  lack  of 
operating  bases   li 
none  in  the  Par  Ea  5 
inadequate    Cavit< 
Paclflc.  except  Peajl 
recently  acquired 
Atlantic    outside 
United    State??. 
were  not  equlppct 
and  planes  and 
Initial   onslaughts 

I  mrke  this 
remember  that  th  i 
lying  bases  means 
not  malnt.''lned  a 
proprlate   fleet    r 

Up  to  the  presen ; 
largsly  a  battle 
forts  so  far  have  bien 
Ing  from  the  enecfy 
which    cur   ncval 
rain   body  blows 
Empire.     At  the  li&t 
have  bases  s.^rvlnt 
areas  of  cperation  i 

These  atolls,  theic 
been  paid  for  by 
blood.     Tliey  will 
sand  and  rock 
generation  of 
their  in^e^uity,  anfcl 

Failure  to  main  tain 
for  oiiT  defense  rail  ea 
tlons :  How  long  ca  a 
to  continue  a  cyclf 
and  winning  and 
and  build  and  wlr 
we  are.  we  do  not 
resources  to  dlsslpita 
tlon  after  generatl  )n 


an    adequate    merchant 

have   bases.     Of    all    the 

jjower.    the    United   States 

at    the   war's   outbreak 

(^erseas  bases.    We  lacked 

the   Alaskan  area:   had 

;t.  except  for  Isolated  and 

none    In    the    central 

Harbor,  and  only  those 

,n  the  north  and  central 

Cuba   and   continental 

bcses   we   did    possess 

with  the  requisite  guns 

to  stem  the  enemy's 


Pcescssed  as  we 
naval  greatness,  it 
we  win  permit  th! 
or  bartered  away 
never  do  this,  I 
what  it  might 
future  In  the  worl(  i 


America   cannbt 
these  words  from 
King. 


Maintenance 
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because  it  la  well  to 

mere  ownership  of  out- 

Uttle,  If  these  bases  are 

implemented  by  an  ap- 

4dy   for    action. 

the  Paclflc  war  has  been 

bases.    Our  primary  ef- 

dlrectcd  toward  wrest- 

advancc  tertltory  from 

and   military  forces   can 

ipon  the  Inner  Japanese 

s  termination  we  shall 

our  task  forces  In  most 


coial 
Ame  leans 


Island  harbors,  will  have 

the  sacrifice  of  American 

lave  been  scooped  out  of 

and  volcanic  ash.  by  a 

giving  their  service, 

their  money. 

these  bases  essential 

the  fundamental  ques- 

the  United  States  afford 

of  fighting  and  building 

Ivlng  away — only  to  fight 

and  give  cgaln?    Rich  as 

the  human  or  physical 

cur  patrimony,  genera- 

,  In  this  manner. 


have 


are  for  the  moment  with 

Is  difficult  to  believe  that 

I  jwwer  to  be  squandered 

thoughtlessly.    We    will 

sure.  If  we  understand 

In  terms  of  America's 

of  tomorrow. 


an 
mean 


afford   to   dlsrcj:ard 
Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J. 


of  Coal  Production 


EXTENSIOfI  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BIN  F.  JENSEN 

lyr  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda  i,  April  5,  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Racou).  I  Include  |the  following  letter  and 
statement: 


UNTriD  States  Drp.utTMENT  or 

THI  INTEEIOB.  SOUS  PUTLS 

AOMIKISTKATION  FOB  WAS. 

Washington,  D.  C.  April  2.  1945. 
Hon.  Bin  P.  Jensin, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deas  Mb.  Jenssn:  At  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Ho'ise  Subcommittee  on  the  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  Bill.  I  promised 
you  we  would  issue  a  statement  concerning 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  coal  produc- 
tion. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  statement 
issued  by  Secretary  Ickes  and  also  a  copy  of 
his  statement  requesting  the  parties  to  th* 
Joint  wage  conference  to  maintain  produc- 
tion. Both  were  made  available  to  the  pre**. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  J.  Potter. 
Deputy  Solid  Fuels  Administrator  for  War. 

Following  his  appeal  yesterday  to  the  Na- 
tional Bituminous  Joint  Wage  Conference 
for  vminterrupted  coal  production.  Solid 
Fuels  Administrator  Harold  L.  Ickcs  an- 
nounced today  that  a  new  survey  shows  that 
If  war  activities  continue  at  their  present 
rate  Indxistry  faces  a  heavy  cut  In  coal  sup- 
plies even  though  full-mine  operations  are 
maintained. 

The  survey,  made  by  the  Solid  Fuels  Ad- 
ministration for  War,  Indicates  that  the  20- 
percent  reduction  in  deliveries  to  hoiise- 
holdsrs  and  other  domestic  users  next  winter 
will  still  leave  a  lO.OOO.OOO-ton  gap  in  sup- 
plies which  cannot  be  met  under  present 
conditions,  he  said. 

Despite  the  liberalization  of  draft  defer- 
ment policy  for  war-cssentlal  coal  miners, 
the  lack  of  mine  manpower  Is  expected  to 
restrict  bituminous  coal  production  to  ap- 
proximately C75,0C0.0O0  tons  durlnjj  the  en- 
EUlng  fuel  year.  This  estimated  output  1* 
based  on  full  running  time  by  the  mines. 

A  revision  of  estimates  Indicates  that  the 
Nation  will  require  615.000.000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coals  during  that  period. 

"These  flgxires  Indicate  an  over-all  deficit 
of  40,000.000  tons  of  soft  coal  for  the  new 
fuel  year  even  If  there  are  no  tnterrupclon* 
of  production,"  Administrator  Ickes  s.^ld. 

"The  20-percent  reduction  In  deliveries  of 
solid  fuels  for  heating  homes,  oSces,  and 
other  buildlrps  Is  expected  to  save  aroxind 
15.000,000  tons  of  precious  fuel.  We  can 
,  look  to  cur  diminishing  soft-coal  Etock  pile* 
held  by  Industrial  consumers  for  another 
15,000.000  tons  without  disrupting  vital  In- 
cTiistrlal  operations. 

"This  points  to  a  gap  of  10,000,000  ton* 
In  bituminous  coals  which  we  lack  th?  mean* 
of  closing.  Any  disruption  In  mine  opera- 
tions or  In  transportation  affecting  mln* 
operations  will  increase  the  size  of  this  gap. 
Since  the  deficit  applies  mainly  to  eastern 
soft  coals,  including  the  special-purpose  fuel 
for  making  steel  and  other  vital  war  goods. 
It  presents  a  formidable  problem  in  keep- 
ing war  activities  going  ahead  at  the  present 
rate.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  pre.:ent  slz* 
of  the  Impending  shortage,  industries  are 
faced  with  the  very  real  threat  of  h<ivlng 
to  c\irtall  operations  In  the  months  ahead. 

"The  20-percent  reduction  in  domesti* 
heating  fuel  Is  the  most  severe  cut  we  can 
expect  the  public  to  withstand  without  Im- 
pairment of  health  and  welfare  next  winter. 
To  meet  minimum  fuel  needs  will  require  th* 
most  rigorous  conservation  of  fuel  by  every 
user. 

"This  reduction  applies  to  anthracite  user* 
I*  well  as  to  these  who  burn  bituminous 
coal,  byproduct  coke,  briquets,  and  other 
heating  fuels  made  from  coals.  We  are  short 
of  all  types.  Although  we  are  still  studying 
the  anthracite  situation,  the  figures  indicate 
that  the  production  of  domestic  heating  sl«e* 
of  this  fuel  Is  expected  to  be  about  6.400.000 
tons  short  of  requirements,  and  that  th* 
buckwheat  size  will  be  short  an  additional 
1,900, COO  tons. 
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•At  this  time  we  cannot  foresee  any  dimi- 
nution of  war  activities  which  would  mate- 
rially reduce  fuel  requirements  or  ease  mln* 
manpower.  Although  the  new  deferment 
policy  of  the  Selective  Service  System  deals 
liberally  with  mine  manpower,  present  trends 
Indicate  that  we  shall  lose  an  additional 
15.000  soft-coal  miners  during  the  new  coal 
year.  The  major  portion  of  this  loss  will  re- 
sult from  natxiral  attrition,  such  as  deaths, 
accidents,  sickness,  and  retirements  because 
of  age.  Men  entering  military  service  and 
others  drifting  away  from  the  mines  Into 
other  Industries  will  account  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

"We  cannot  count  upon  Immediate  relief 
from  any  early  end  of  the  fighting  in  Europe. 
The  effect  of  Germany's  military  defeat  on 
the  coal  supply  problem  cannot  be  accurately 
foreseen  at  this  time,  but  It  Is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  It  would  not  wipe  out  the  Im- 
pending fuel  deficit. 

"By  April  1  the  Nation's  coal  stock  plies 
will  be  at  the  lowest  level  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
A  good  guess  Is  that  they  will  total  about 
40,000.000  tons.  A  great  part  of  this  coal  Is 
of  a  type  not  suited  to  the  special  needs  of 
such  war  Industries  as  the  coke  and  steel 
plants. 

"We  not  only  must  get  along  with  less  coal 
but  a  great  section  of  Industry  and  the  public 
will  have  to  take  whatever  usable  types  and 
sizes  of  fuel  their  suppliers  can  let  them  have. 
"The  new  distribution  program  Instituted 
by  the  Solid  Fuels  Administration  for  War 
was  designed  to  give  essential  war  industries 
and  the  public  generally  the  greatest  pos- 
sible protection.  Its  success  will  depend 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  producers, 
wholesalers  and  the  public  alike. 

"Every  fuel  user,  either  in  Industry,  or  In 
the  home  or  other  buildings,  owes  It  to  his 
own  Interests  and  to  the  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion at  war  to  use  his  fuel  as  sparingly  as 
possible  and  to  cooperate  to  the  limit  In  the 
successful  execution  of  the  new  fuel  pro- 
gram. 

"All  means  of  Increasing  coal  production, 
except  that  of  taking  men  away  from  our 
military  forces  and  the  war  Industries,  have 
been  about  exhausted.  The  total  of  some 
453.000  miners  currently  employed  Is  the 
smallest  since  1902.  The  American  coal 
miner  Is  working  longer  hours  and  Is  pro- 
ducing more  coal  per  man  than  In  any  other 
nation.  The  excellent  Job  he  is  doing  1« 
worthy  of  the  highest  recognition. 

"What  the  miner  can  do  to  Increase  his 
output  still  more  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
must  remember  that  the  average  age  of  a 
miner  now  exceeds  45  years,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  average  age  prior  to  the 
war.  The  fatigue  factor  in  such  a  danger- 
ous, arduous  occupation  as  coal  mining  has 
a  highly  Important  bearing  on  production. 
We  cannot  expect  the  mine  worker  to  stay  on 
the  Job  as  steadily  as  is  customary  with  men 
who  are  employed  In  many  other  industries. 
However,  there  Is  still  room  for  improving 
the  absentee  record  In  some  instances,  as 
well  as  for  Improvement  In  the  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  management  In  some  opera- 
tions. Every  man  concerned  should  seek 
diligently  to  make  good  use  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  hts  production." 


Con^Test  and  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TXNNZSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  5.  1945 

Mr.    PRIEST.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave   to    extend    my   remarks   in   tb« 


Recobd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  4, 
1945: 

CONORXSS  AND  PSOPIX 

No  conclusions  are  drawn  In  the  first  re- 
port Of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organ- 
isation of  Congress.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  committee  has  been  organized  only  a 
few  weeks.  It  is  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
Its  study,  having  taken  testimony  from  only 
a  fraction  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
wish  to  testify.  When  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  had  a  chance  to  express  their 
▼tews,  the  conunlttee  will  hear  from  various 
officers  of  Congress,  executive  officials,  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  press  galleries, 
representatives  of  civic  and  professional  or- 
ganizations and  private  citizens. 

The  scope  of  Its  study  will  Include  the 
staffing  of  Congress,  committee  8tructTU"e  and 
operation,  relations  between  the  Senate  and 
Hoviae,  liaison  between  Congress  and  the 
President,  congestion  of  legislative  business 
and  varloxu  similar  aspects  of  the  subject. 
We  are  especially  pleased  to  note  that  it  will 
give  attention  to  the  relations  of  Congress 
to  the  electorate.  This  phase  of  congres- 
sional duty  Is  often  overlooked  or  misunder- 
stood. There  is  much  complaint  about  the 
Influence  of  special  Interests  but  not  much 
thought  about  contact  between  Congress- 
men and  their  constituents,  which  may  often 
have  the  effect  of  undercutting  the  influence 
of  Washington  lobbies. 

The  necessity  for  Congressmen  to  maintain 
ample  contact  with  the  people  they  repre- 
sent was  appropriately  emphasized  recently 
by  Representative  Brooks  Hays.  The  war 
has  kept  Members  of  Congress  In  Washington 
most  of  the  time.  Their  opportunities  to 
learn  what  the  home  folks  are  thinking  have 
been  meager.  Mr.  Hats  thinks  that  such 
long  absence  leads  to  misunderstandings  and 
lo6s  of  confidence  by  citizens  in  their  repre- 
sentatives. He  suggests  that  the  work  of 
Congress  be  arranged  so  that  Members  may 
make  deflnlte  plans  for  sojourns  In  their  dis- 
tricts to  answer  questions,  discuss  policies, 
and  establish  closer  contacts. 

It  seems  to  u*  that  some  arrangement  of 
this  sort  is  vital  to  our  democratic  system. 
The  power  of  the  lobbies  is  likely  to  be  weak- 
ened as  the  Influence  of  the  people  Is  in- 
creased. Nor  can  we  forget  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  Congressmen  to  educate  their 
constituents  as  to  the  value  of  national  poli- 
cies that  may  not  be  properly  understood  in 
areas  distant  from  Washington.  Inciden- 
tally, any  plan  to  facilitate  their  relations 
with  their  constituents  should  give  the  re- 
forms which  the  Committee  on  Congress  Is 
expected  to  propose  a  strong  appeal  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  legislators. 


L^s  Try  CapitaUsm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  2.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  statement  by  the  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar: 
Lex's  Tkt  CAprrausM 

(By  Wward  J.  Meeman,  editor,  the  Pre— 
Scimitar) 

It  has  been  eald  that  Christianity  has  never 
been  tried. 

This  saying  doe*  not  mean  that  th«r*  hav* 
not  been  Christians  who  have  practiced  the 
faith  so  faithfully  and  consistently  that  their 


lives  are  above  criticism.  Tliere  have  been 
such  people. 

What  Is  meant  Is  that  there  have  not  been 
enough  people  who  have  understood  Chris- 
tianity clearly  enough  and  practiced  it  con- 
sistently enough,  over  a  long  j)eriod,  to  mak* 
a  Christian  society. 

Yet.  despite  this  imperfect  practice,  th* 
teachings  of  Jesus  Clirist  remain  the  finest 
thing  we  know.  We  can  find  nothing  better; 
we  can  only  practice  these  teachings  better. 

CAPrrALIBM,  TOO 

In  the  same  way.  It  can  be  said  that  capl-  • 
tallsm  has  never  tH-en  tried. 

Tes.  we  have  had  its  theory  with  us  a  long 
time,  but  we  have  departed  from  the  theory 
BO  often  and  so  generally  that  we  cannot 
truly  claim  to  hare  ever  had  a  capitalist 
society. 

Seeing  the  evils  in  Boclety.  people  have 
condemned  the  theory  of  capitalism,  rather 
than  placing  the  blame  where  it  belongs,  en 
the  failure  to  practice  capitalism  consistently. 
They  have  deserted  the  theory  of  capitalism, 
and  rushed  off  Into  the  madness  of  com- 
munism and  fascism.  These  new  systems 
already  stand  condemned  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, for  they  clamped  tyranny  on  the  world, 
struck  It  with  terror,  and  then  plunged  It 
Into  the  bloodiest  and  most  destructive  war 
It  has  ever  known. 

The  way  to  peace  and  freedom  Is  through 
the  rediscovery  of  capitalism  and  its  practice 
in  honesty  of  mind  and  generosity  of  spirit. 

CAN'T   DO   WrrHOtJT   TT 

Tou  can't  do  without  capital.  Capital  la 
stored  wealth  and  the  means  of  producing 
wealth — mines,  factories,  trade,  and  money. 
Communism  and  Fascism  have  not  been  able 
to  do  without  capital.  Under  communism 
the  capital  is  owned  by  the  state — and  the 
state  Is  run  by  a  gang.  Under  fascism,  the 
capital  Is  nominally  In  the  hands  of  Individ- 
uals and  groups,  but  those  lndlvld\ials  and 
groups  are  bossed  by  a  gang  which  runs  the 
state. 

Under  capitalism  the  capital  is  owned  by 
individuals  and  groups.  These  Individuals 
and  groups  are  not  controlled  by  the  state 
or  bossed  by  a  gang  governed  by  laws  which 
they  themselves  have  made  through  their 
representatives.  Only  under  capitalism  is 
there  freedom  and  democracy. 

BOMZTHING  WAS  WaONC 

Yet  something  was  wrong  with  the  practice 
of  capitalism  or  people  would  not  have 
turned  to  communism  and  fascism — remedies 
which  proved  worse  than  the  diseases  of 
capitalism. 

What  was  wrong  with  the  practice  of 
capitalism? 

To  work,  capitalism  must  have  a  market. 
The  owners  of  caplUl  should  get  a  good  re- 
turn so  they  can  buy  goods  and  services.  The 
managers  of  business  should  get  good  salaries 
so  they  can  buy  goods  and  services.  The 
workers  should  get  good  wages  so  they  can 
buy  goods  and  services.  In  the  past  capital 
and  management  have  usually  been  well  com- 
pensated. But  until  recently  workers  hpve 
not  received  a  sufficient  wage  to  buy  the 
goods  which  capitalism  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing in  such  plenty. 

Workers  must  be  employed  at  a  fair  wage, 
and  they  must  be  continuously  employed,  if 
the  market  is  not  to  break  down.  Workers 
have  not  been  assured  of  steady  employment. 

THE  WAT   rr  OPERATES 

Capital  la  Invested  in  a  business.  It  pros- 
perS.  It  makes  so  much  money  that  the 
profit  on  the  original  Investment  would  be 
an  enormous  percentage.  So  the  valuation 
of  the  business  Is  arbitrarily  Increased.  Pair 
enough.  The  owners  who  took  a  risk  should 
be  rewarded  for  their  creative  enterprise  with 
•  capital  dividend.  But  not  to  ^e  extent 
that  the  dividend  has  often  been  taken.  Th* 
workers  should  share  in  it.  They  should 
share  in  It  by  the  setting  up  of  employment 
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1.  ao  that  vhen  bvulncM  falls  off  tha 
tmatucaa  can  afford  to  continue  them  on  tha 
pay  roll  and  they  can  continue  to  spend 
money  in  the  market  for  the  goods  produced 
tafjr  Indxistry.  Not  only  should  there  be  re- 
aa>v«a  for  continuity  of  employment  but 
tbare  ahoxild  be  special  funds  for  profit- 
sharing,  further  Increasing  the  purchaslns 
power  of  workers. 

BUTINC  POWIX  BXOrClB 

The  pvu-chaslng  power  of  workers.  man> 
asers.  and  evan  capltaltsts  was  reduced  by 
ahoddy  loods.  advUtomtcd  food,  and  prlcea 
ttat  are  too  high.  Laws  hare  begun  to  cop* 
wrtth  such  cheating.  Savings  were  dissi- 
pated through  worthless  stocks  and  bonds 
until  President  Roosevelt  got  the  truth-ln- 
•ecurltlea  law:  and  through  bank  fallurea 
VBtU  Senator  Vanobmboic  got  the  law  guar- 
■BlMtng  bank  deposits.  Yes:  we  arc  alowlj 
but  sxirely  making  capital 'jun  honest. 

T&urr  iNCONSiBTOrr 
The  chief  inconsistency  In  the  practice  of 
capit&iism  has  been  the  tariff.  Capitalism 
depsr.ds  on  a  wide  market,  with  goods  flow- 
ing freely  over  national  boundary  lines.  But 
we  have  built  high  tariff  walls  that  stopped 
the  flow.  We  must  buy  the  products  of  other 
nations  so  they  will  have  money  to  buy  our 
products.    Capitalism  can  work  on  no  other 


THS  OLD  n>CA 

In  the  old  days  most  capitalists  thought  of 
capitalism  as  something  for  their  benefit. 
Workers  were  Just  employees,  something  to 
be  used.  If  they  weren't  useful,  why  then, 
turn  them  out.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  work- 
ers didn't  always  see  the  virtues  of  capital- 
ism but  sometimes  turned  to  quack  remedies 
like  communism  and  fascism? 

WOaXKBS   ON    MASCa 

The  workers  of  the  world  today  are  awaks 
and  on  the  march.  Where  they  want  to  go. 
we  win  all  go,  for  they  are  the  controlling 
majority.     Where  will  they  want  to  go? 

This  writer  believes  that  If  capitalism  Is 
horiestly  and  intelligently  practiced,  it  is  the 
best  system  for  the  good  of  the  workingman 
that  can  be  devised. 

Therefore,  let  ua  practice  it  honestly  and 
Intelligently.  Since  it  is  the  working  people 
we  must  .sell  on  the  virtues  of  caplt&llun. 
let's  put  the  Interest  of  working  people  first 
in  making  any  business  decision. 

If  that  Is  done.  I  predict  that  not  only  the 
workers  but  managers  and  capitalists  will 
have  a  bountiful  prosperity  such  as  we  have 
never  before  enjoyed.  And  it  won't  end  In  a 
drpresslon. 

If  worklngmen  see  businessmen  practicing 
that  kind  c(  capitalism,  they'll  run  the  Reds 
out  of  the  unions  so  fast  it  will  be  fimny  to 
watch. 

Capitalism  has  never  been  really  tried. 
Let's  try  it. 

Let's  move  toward  plenty  for  all — and 
peace. 

Let's  not  make  the  rich  poorer  But  let's 
make^e  poor  a  great  deal  richer. 


The  Battle  for  tike  Agrttmtnts  Has  Bcfua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  itrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  5,  194S 

&fr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rto- 
oao.  I  include  the  loUowing   editorial 
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which  appeared  1:  i  the  Export  Trade  and 
Shipper  for  Mar^h  26,  1945: 

THI    BATTLZ    roa    T^E    ACBKEMZirrS    HAS    BIGtnt 

Last  Tuesday  wi  heard  James  A.  Parley 
talk  to  the  Porelg^  Commerce  Club  of  New 
York  about  the  Iilture  of  our  international 
commerce  and  how  to  keep  its  wheels  busily 
turning  forward.  1  arU  of  his  address  appear 
in  another  part  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Parley  clearl  '  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  discuss  this  su  )Ject.  even  before  such  a 
trade-wise  group  a  i  makes  up  this  club.  He 
spoke  not  only  from  his  own  practical  ex- 
perience as  head  jf  Coca-Cola's  export  ac- 
tivities but  as  a  f  oi  mer  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  1  bat  is  why  his  talk  Is  of 
more  than  casual  interest  to  all  exporters, 
particularly  when  tie  said: 

"It  Is  a  hopeful  lign  that  in  both  political 
parties  tliere  is  de 'eloping  an  Increasing  In- 
terest in  foreign  t-ade  and.  In  consequence, 
a  recognition  that  he  modem  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world  makes  It  neces- 
sary that  we  recoislder  many  of  the  tariff 
policies  cf  the  pas :. 

"Under  the  grei  t  leadership  of  Secretary 
Cordell  Hull,  this  change  of  attitude  has 
taken  form  In  otjr  reciprocal  trade  policy. 
That  policy  was  scund.  but  in  its  beginning 
It  was  experiment  il,  tentative,  and  modest. 
But  now  that  American  prejudices  in  favor 
of  higher  tariffs  art  subsiding  before  the  great 
facts  of  American  eflQciency  and  necessities, 
we  may  more  resol  Jtely  proceed  In  the  direc- 
tion of  enlarging  3ur  Imports. 

"A  test  of  opiiilon  on  this  subject  will 
come  later  this  spring,  when  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  comes  up  for  renewal. 
If  the  vote  is  clo  e.  It  may  mean  that  the 
administration  wl  J  hesitate  to  move  reso- 
lutely toward  a  \  arger  exchange  of  goods. 
If  the  vote  is  by  a  wide  margin,  we  may 
expect  sentiment  In  both  parties  to  move 
progressively  towsrd  a  real  reconsideration 
of  our  tariff  pollcl  »." 

It  is  to  t)e  assu  ned  that  Mr.  Parley,  long 
a  member  of  the  1  ^resident's  Cabinet,  knows 
the  admlnlstratlo  I's  mind  and  reaction  to 
the  public — in  t  ils  case,  congressional— 
sentiment.  This  >elng  so.  the  former  Post- 
master General  has  set  the  target  for  all 
foreign  traders — tD  obtain  the  largest  pos- 
sible majority  vots  in  favor  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Reciprocal  Frade  Agreements  Act,  an 
overwhelming   ma  orlty    preferred. 

Congressional  a  )proval  of  renewal  of  the 
act  isn't  going  to  1 «  easy  to  obtain  this  year, 
for  the  Departmer  t  of  State  not  only  is  ask- 
ing for  renewal  bx  t  for  authority  to  further 
reduce  the  tariff  rite,  a  reduction  of  75  per- 
cent below  the  Snoot-Hawley  levels,  or  25 
percent  below  existing  rates.  The  Depart- 
ment's request  Is  contained  in  the  so-called 
Doughton  bill,  Int  oduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  oi  March   16. 

Republican  Metibers  of  the  House,  and 
some  Democrats,  Immediately  marshaled 
their  forces  to  del  eat  the  bill.  Representa- 
tive Haxold  KiixnsoN.  Republican,  Mlnne- 
BOU,  declared  that  "Republicans  in  the 
House  will  fight  l;  to  the  last  ditch." 

In  senatorial  clicles  one  Member  of  that 
augtist  group  pn^dlcted  that  unless  Mr. 
DouGirroN  agreed  :o  a  compromise,  meaning 
presiunably  the  elimination  of  the  amend- 
ment concerning  ower  tariff  rates,  the  old 
opponents  of  any  sort  of  trade  agreements 
made  by  the  Depai  tmsnt  of  State  on  Its  own 
would  gather  str(  ngth  from  those  solons 
who  did  not  oppose  renewal  as  long  as  tariff 
rates  were  not  disturbed. 

old  fight  to  transmute 
reatles.  with  the  Senate 
rill  come  up  again,  this 
greater  vigor  and  from 
Senator  CMahonbt, 
Democrat,  of  Wyofcilng,  referred  to  this  in 
a  newspaper  lnter^iew  by  saying  that  to  him 
the  request  for   addltionai  jtowers   to  cut 


Of    course,    the 
agreements   Into 
as  the  overlord, 
time  probably  wltl 
greater     numbers.! 


tariff  rates  "makes  it  clearer  than  ever  that 
Congress  ought  to  review  these  agreements 
before  they  go  Into  effect .- 

Reverting  to  Mr.  Parley's  foregoing  state- 
ment about  the  need  for  a  favorable  vote 
with  a  wide  margin,  exporters  should  not 
rest  complacent  over  the  results  ot  the  last 
renewal  vote  In  Congress.  That  was  in  1943, 
when  the  United  States  was  desperately 
struggling  to  get  Its  ftill  military  might  In 
action  against  the  Axis  and  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  are  a  united  nation. 
e%'en  when  such  a  question  of  policy  as  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions is  under  consideration. 

This  Impelling  motive,  militarily  consid- 
ered, Is  missing  this  year,  and  also  there  are 
many  new  noses  in  Congress  to  l>e  counted 
In  the  balloting  for  the  agreements  pro- 
gram. 

The  battle  has  begun,  and  every  foreign 
trader  should  enlist  every  vestige  of  his 
strength  In  the  fight,  not  only  to  preserve 
the  old  agreements  program  but  also  the 
new  amendment  designed  to  lower  our 
unduly  high  tariff  walls  so  that  foreign  trade 
will  tnily  be  two-way  trade. 


Wordi 


The  Hani  of  the  Wild 


Cad  Bill  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  27, 194S 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
newspaper  correspondent  and  a  Con- 
gressman I  have  been  around  this  Capi- 
tol Building  44  years,  and  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  this  compulsory 
labor  bill  is  the  worst  bill  that  lias  been 
introduced  in  Congress  in  my  time.  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  is  enforced 
as  it  could  be  enforced,  it  would  be  the 
champion  home-breaking  measure  of  all 
time. 

A  bureaucrat  in  Washington  could  t-y 
to  John  Citizen,  of  Indianapolis:  "You 
are  needed  to  work  in  an  airplane  factory 
in  Seattle.  Your  wife  is  needed  to  work 
in  a  soap  factory  in  Cincinnati.  Your 
daughter  is  needed  to  take  a  riveter's  job 
at  Scranton.  Close  your  happy  homo 
and  scram." 

What  will  the  boys  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  the  foreign  theaters  of  war 
think  when  they  learn  what  can  be  done 
to  their  fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters 
under  thi*  bill? 

This  bill  would  establish  right  here  lii 
America  the  kind  of  regimentation  and 
totalitarianism  our  boys  are  giving  their 
lives  to  eradicate  from  this  earth.  It 
would  amount  to  the  infliction  of  Invol- 
untary servitude  on  our  people  for  pri- 
vate profit. 

This  must  not  happen.  What  is  needed 
in  this  country  is  more  government  by 
the  people  and  less  government  by  bu- 
reaucracy. America  must  remain  for- 
ever a  free  country  based  on  law  and  not 
bureaucratic  ukase. 

If  the  House  passes  the  bill.  I  hope  tho 
Senate  will  bury  it  too  deep  for  resur- 
rection, leaving  only  a  bitter  memory 
that  such  a  thing  should  ever  have  been 
proposed. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Thursday,  Aprti  5.  194S 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  extend  my  remarks  and  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Hubert  M.  Harrison,  manager.  East  Texas 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Longview,  Tex. : 
woans 
Words  are  more  powerful  than  dynamite 
for  good  or  for  evil.  Perhaps  there  is  less 
known  about  words,  and  more  of  them  used 
by  everybody  every  day,  than  any  other  com- 
modity on  earth  Most  of  the  disputes  In 
business  over  contracts  and  in  diplomacy 
over  treaties  arise  from  confusion  about  the 
meaning  of  words  Scientists  say  that  there 
Is  no  way  to  teU  whether  the  color  red  looks 
the  same  to  everybody.  So  how  do  we  know 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  same  things 
when  we  say  "home"  and  'liberty"  and  "co- 
operation"? Each  of  us  colors  the  meaning 
of  a  word  by  h's  own  experience. 

Every  writer  and  speaker  regards  words  as 
tools  of  his  trade  and  he  tries  to  use  them 
well,  yet  he  is  in  constant  fear  that  his  mean- 
ing will  not  get  through.  There  is  never 
much  doubt  of  what  a  speaker  Is  talking 
about  as  long  as  he  xiaes  simple  words.  The 
short  and  stubby  four-letter  Anglo-Saxon 
words  name  simple.  Intimate  things  near  and 
dear  to  us,  such  as  love,  home,  good,  roof, 
fire,  and  food  This  la  the  diction  of  the 
Bible.  It  has  never  been  Improved  upon. 
Some  speakers  like  to  show  off  their  vocabu- 
laries and  lose  their  hearers  In  a  maze  of 
polysyllabic  perslfiage  and  alliterative  arro- 
gance. Short  words  were  good  enough  for 
Milton.  Shakespeare,  and  Emerson.  They  are 
quite  adequate  for  smaller  men  If  they  have 
anything  to  say.  One  of  the  most  terrifying 
statement  In  the  Bible  Is  that  we  shall  be 
held  acountable  for  every  Idle  word.  A  man 
on  fire  with  an  idea  can  find  old  familiar 
words  upon  which  to  drape  the  fabric  of  his 
thoughts  so  that  all  may  see  and  know. 

Semantics,  the  science  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  is  not  well  known.  Some  politicians 
know  the  importance  of  the  names  we  call 
things  by.  We  have  seen  clever  examples 
of  the  choice  of  words  to  sell  Ideas  In  this 
country  lately.  Social  security  and  client 
sound  so  much  nicer  than  public  charity 
and  pauper. 

Kipling  called  words  "the  most  powerful 
drug  tised  by  mankind."  Disraeli  said. 
"With  words  we  govern  men."  Lord  Ches- 
terfield termed  words  "the  dress  of  thoughts" 
and  Will  Carleton  wisely  wrote:  "Boys  fiylng 
kites  haul  In  their  white-winged  birds.  You 
can't  do  that  way  when  you  are  flying  words. 
Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes  fall 
back  dead:  but  God  Himself  can't  kill  them 
when  they're  said." 

Words  can  stir  anger.  Inspire  hope,  bring 
a  laugh  or  a  tear.  Words  can  make  men 
win  battles  or  scale  the  heights  of  success. 
Words  can  sear  like  a  hot  Iron  and  hurt  the 
heart  like  a  knife,  or  they  can  bind  up  wounds 
and  soothe  like  a  healing  balm.  Words  can 
ruin  a  reputation,  tindennlne  credit,  divide 
a  conununlty  into  factions,  destroy  public 
confidence,  wreck  a  business,  or  break  a 
bank.  Words  can  leave  a  trail  of  smiles  and 
hope  or  spread  fear  and  bitterness  like  a 
plague. 

Every  user  of  words  might  well  pray: 
Lord,  help  me  to  bring  a  simple,  helpful, 
hoi>eful  message  that  any  chUd  can  under- 
stand. Help  me  to  think  of  the  message  and 
not  of  myself. 

HUBXST  M.  Hajuuson. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   south   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 
Thursday.  April  S.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Intriguing  UUe  of  "The  Haul  of  the 
Wild,"  Arthur  Hawthorne  Carhart.  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  has  an  interesting  article 
appearing  in  the  April  issue  of  Nation's 
Business  which  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks.  Mr. 
Carhart  significantly  points  out  that 
hunting  and  fishing  are  not  only  great 
recreations  but  that  they  definitely  also 
come  under  the  heading  of  big  business. 

With  the  greatest  pheasant  hunting  in 
the  world.  South  Dakota,  for  example, 
sold  over  $1,000,000  in  out-of -State  hunt- 
ing licenses  last  year  despite  shell  short- 
ages and  difficulties  of  travel.  The  first 
normal  year  after  the  war  should  see  this 
amount  doubled  or  trebbled  and  in  ad- 
dition many  visitors  come  to  South  Da- 
kota each  year  to  enjoy  big -game  hunt- 
ing in  the  celebrated  Big  Hills  or  to  fish 
in  our  streams  and  lakes. 

In  plsuining  for  our  post-war  economic 
picture.  Americans  will  do  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  potentialities  of  the  recrea- 
tional industry  as  they  blueprint  the 
future  and  prepare  to  provide  employ- 
ment and  opportunity  for  the  millions 
now  In  imlform  or  engaging  In  100-per- 
cent war  work. 

Thx  Haul  or  the  Wild 
(By  Arthur  Hawthorne  Carhart) 

AlCEBICA'S  20,000,000  ANGI.fBS  Aim  HtJNTXBS, 
WrrH  SOME  $2,000,000,000  A  TSAR  TO  SPEND, 
WnX  PLAT  A  BIO  PAKT  IN  JOB  MAKIWB  WHEN 
PKACX  COMES 

Take  a  small  fishhook  and  a  22  caliber 
cartridge.  You  have  about  two  and  a  half 
cents'  worth  of  merchandise.  In  these  two 
symbols  of  fishing  and  hunting,  there's  little 
hint  of  any  great  field  of  business.  Yet  In 
peacetime  these  simple  articles  represent  a 
business  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  Post- 
war. It  may  be  up  to  $3,000,000  000. 

Seems  almost  unbelievable  that  each  year 
sane  people  would  spend  $1^200,000,000  on 
fishing  and  $650,000,000  on  hunting. 

Sounds  crazy. 

There's  something  to  that.  Anglers  and 
hunters  are  rabid  devotees  to  their  hobbles. 
Instead  of  sitting  in  the  grandstand,  munch- 
ing peanuts,  drinking  pop,  and  yeUing  at 
players  and  umpires,  the  outdoorsmen  per- 
sonally participate  In  their  sports.  That 
gives  a  hint  as  to  why  the  fish  and  game 
sporU  create  a  business  reaching  to  such 
high  totals. 

A  baU  fan  may  spend  $30  a  year  for  ad- 
mission tickets.  A  fisherman,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  spend  $30  for  a  new  rod  without 
battfhg  an  eye — suad  he  goes  on  from  here 
to  buy  armfula  of  other  equipment.  Then 
he  pays  for  rail  or  auto  travel  to  his  favorite 
streams — and  for  room  and  meals.  Perhaps 
he  even  hires  a  guide. 

You  see  fishermen  as  lone  Individuals  on 
lakes  and  streams.  Or  you  see  three  hunters 
crossing  a  stubblefield,  shotguns  ready,  dogs 
working  the  fence-line  thickets  for  pheasants 
or  quail.  You  never  visualize  the  millions  of 
other  fishermen  or  hunters  on  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  streams  and  hunting  ranges. 

The  Federal  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  tal- 
lied the  Nation's  hunt'ng  and  fishing  license 
sales  between  July  1,  1941,  and  June  30,  1942. 


In  that  period — Including  the  7  months  of 
heaviest  annual  llesnas  sales  after  Pearl 
Harbor — 6,423,218  persons  bought  angling 
permlU.  and  8.532.354  bought  hunting  U- 
censes.  That  approaches  17.000.000  Uosnses. 
Some  are  duplications.  Oerttlalf  many 
sportsmen  bought  both  hunting  and  fishing 
permits. 

Just  how  many  duplications  occur  is  not 
known.  But  compensating  numbers  of  others 
who  fish  and  hunt  are  not  Inclvidsd  In  the 
license  totals.  In  many  States  women,  vet- 
erans, pensioner!,  and  youtbs  nMd  purchase 
no  licenses.  None  U  required  for  salt-water 
angling,  and  surf  and  deep-sss  flshej-men 
comprise  an  army.  In  some  States,  if  ons 
hunts  and  fishes  in  his  horns  county,  no 
license  is  required.  It  Is  estimated  there  are 
as  many  in  this  group  as  there  arc  licensed 
sportsmen.  , 

In  peace  years,  at  least  20.000.000  hunt  and 
fish  In  the  48  States  or  ar.gle  along  our  ocean 
shore  lines. 

Actually,  we  need  not  discount  too  heavily 
the  duplications  when  estimating  the  pur- 
chasing potentials  of  the  entire  sportsmen's 
group.  Anyone  who  Is  both  angler  and 
hvmter  buys  equipment  for  each  sport.  He 
is  a  double  customer.  Clothes,  boots,  tents, 
boats,  and  camp  duffel  may  serve  for  either 
sport,  but  a  rod  and  reel  wlU  not  shoot  ducks 
or  deer,  and  a  rifle  or  ihotgun  wlU  not  cast 
a  trout  fly  or  lure  a  bass. 

War  work  and  restrictions  have  reduced 
the  number  of  licenses  sold,  but  only  some  7 
percent.  It  hasnt  actually  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  sportsmen.  War  merely  keeps  them 
from  going  into  the  field. 

What  happened  to  license  sales  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War  Indicates  what  lies 
ahead.  A  recent  survey  shows  that  in  the 
25  States  where  records  were  complete  enough 
to  provide  exact  data,  total  license  ssles  ac- 
tually Increased  1.6  percent  from  1916  to 
1917:  2  8  percent  from  1917  to  1918.  and  then, 
after  the  armistice.  In  1919,  yearly  license 
sales  swept  up  nearly  30  percent.  The  boys 
who  had  been  Introduced  to  outdoor  life  in 
the  armed  forces  turned  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing In  civilian  life  as  a  natural  field  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Proportionately  more  men  of  the  huntlr»g 
and  fishing  ages  are  in  the  armed  forces 
today.  At  least  a  30-percent  increase  In  li- 
cense sales  may  be  expected  when  victory 
comes.  That  means  at  least  27.000,000  cus- 
tomers for  outdoor  equipment  post  war. 

In  addition,  a  tremendous  backlog  of  re- 
placement and  new  equipment  sales  is  in 
prospect  for  the  millions  of  sportsmen  not 
In  the  armed  services.  Practically  every  fish- 
ing-tackle manufacturer  Is  in  war  jnroduc- 
tlon.  No  tackle  has  been  made  for  civilians 
for  several  years  and  reserve  stocks  are  ex- 
hausted. Arms  and  ammunition  plants  are 
totally  devoted  to  war  goods.  Meanwhile, 
rods  break,  lures  are  lost,  lines  wear  out, 
and  guns  get  older.  The  war  experience  will 
produce  new  tackle  and  such  advanced 
models  of  guns  that  perhaps  half  of  the 
sportsmen  will  vrant  to  replace  old  equip- 
ment. That  Is  the  waiting  market. 
Erpenditurea  are  large 
Any  analysis  of  what  this  market  may  mean 
In  total  expenditure  simmers  down  to  what 
each  cpwrtsman.  on  the  average,  will  spend 
annually  for  his  favorite  sport. 

One  angler  may  spend  relatively  few  dol- 
lars a  year;  the  next  may  spend  several 
thousand.  That  Is  also  true  of  the  hunters. 
The  question  is,  "What  is  the  average  out- 
lay?" 

When  I  consider  the  average  hunter  and 
fisherman  I  think  of  the  four  mechanics  at 
the  garage  where  my  car  is  serviced.  These 
men  are  In  the  moderate- income  brackets. 
Their  annual  bill  may  suggest  what  the 
average  per  person  might  be. 

They  spend  from  $15  to  $30  s  year  for 
new  fishing  tackle  and  ammunition.  They 
take  at  least  five  fishing  trips  into  the  moun- 
tains each  season,  travel  a  minimum  of  2u0 
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mllM  p«r  trtp.  spend  *  full  day  and  p&rta 
of  two  ottaen  each  time.  They  camp,  cook 
thetr  own  meal*,  but  certainly  spend  98  eacb 
per  trip. 

They  all  go  big  game  hunting,  too.  Trarel. 
food,  shelter,  horse  hire,  and  other  costs  of 
this  Uip  would  average  at  least  $30  each. 
They  hunt  pheasanta  and  rabbits  twice  each 
fall  and  duciu  three  times.  That  would 
coat  Id  per  trip  per  person. 

We  have  as  tnlnimums.  915  for  tackle  and 
MMMWltlon.  MO  for  fishing  trips.  $30  for 
Mg  gune.  and  133  for  small  game  hunting. 
That  totals  $120  a  year.  If  you  told  those 
fellows  they  sp^nt  that  much  they'd  deny 
It — but  If  they  figured  all  costs  they'd  prob- 
ably find  CUT*  is  a  short  estimate. 

By  contrast,  before  the  war,  a  group  of 
Tncaos.  traveling  to  Colorado  with  house 
tnUleta  and  a  refrigerator  truck,  had  a  big 
gaBM  seeeon  budget  of  $500  each.  It  was 
pot  !o  a  Jackpot  and  had  to  be  cpent.  That 
was  only  one  annual  hunt  for  those  Texans. 
They  hunted  and  fished  on  other  trips,  too. 

Analyzing  all  figures  available.  Prank  O. 
Menke.  author  of  the  Encyclopedia  for  Sports 
and  a  national  authority,  has  estimated  that 
the  average  annual  bill  of  each  sportsman 
In  peacetime  is  $143.  Any  Inclusive  figure  for 
outdoorsmen  would  cover  not  only  tackle, 
arms  and  ammunition,  but  clothing,  flash- 
lights and  camp  lanterns,  bedrolls,  camp 
•see  and  knives,  travel,  lodging,  meals,  guide 
aenrlocs,  and  other  comparable  Items.  The 
aportamaa  buys  some  equipment  and  services 
eves7  time  he  goes  Into  the  open.  He  goes 
several  times  a  season  If  he  can  make  It. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  $143  a  person 
appears  conservative.  Let's  discount  that 
figure  and  accept  an  average  of  $100  per 
sportsman  per  year,  all  coeu.  If  we  do  that. 
ao.000,000  sportsmen  will  spend  at  least 
$3,000,000,000  a  year. 

If  you  doubt  this  figure,  take  yourself  to 
my  sporting -goods  store,  price  equipment 
you  must  have  either  to  fish  or  hunt,  figure 
the  number  of  trips  you  could  take  each  sea- 
son, add  up  the  total  of  all  costs — well,  try  it 
If  you  dlsbeUeve.  You'll  spend  S50  for  bare 
necessities  for  trout  fishing.  $150  if  you  get 
better-quality  equipment.  When  you've 
done  that,  you've  Just  started.  A  hunter's 
outfit  costs  more  than  a  fisherman's. 

The  cash  outlay  resting  on  the  foundation 
ot  ample  supplies  of  game  and  fish  has  a 
place  In  the  critical  reconversion  period.  It 
means  lots  of  jobs. 

If  technological  advancement  and  volume 
production  developed  during  the  war  U 
applied  to  aporUng  arms,  if  sportsmen  can  get 
good  g\ins  at  low  prices,  literally  mUUons  of 
men  who  are  single-gun  owners  today  will  be 
two-  and  three -gun  sportsmen  tomorrow. 
Not  all  arms  and  ammunition  plants  can.  of 
course,  keep  their  war  workers  busy  produc- 
ing sporting  arms,  but  this  approach  to  vol- 
ume production  and  sales,  with  5  to  10.000.000 
rifle,  shotgun,  and  pistol  purchasers  In  pros- 
pect, with  volume  sale  of  ammunition  to  fol- 
low, can  ease  reconveraton  problems  In  that 
field. 

Flahlng-tackle  factories  show  a  much 
wider  tfTtma  both  by  location  and  size. 
Here  is  a  little  shop  in  Montana,  producing 
a  special  trout  fly.  employing  a  dozen  people. 
A  thop  in  Denver  making  fine  flshlng-rod 
flttlngi  employs  a  dozen  more.  A  concern 
•Iso  in  Denver  making  fishhooks  on  auto- 
matic machines  and  tying  trout  flies  now 
employs  800  workers.  They  are  all  set  to 
make  plastic  bass  Hires  after  the  war.  The 
big  plants  a:  Akron,  or  at  Utica.  or  at  South 
Bend,  or  Geneva,  will  support  a  pay  roll  ot 
•t  least  1,000  names  each. 

Manjf  fieids  are  helped 

All  these  are  set  to  turn  swiftly  to  civilian 
production,  and  practlciUly  no  labor  will  be 
drifting  on  the  market  from  their  conver- 
alons.  Here  is  a  sizable  buffer  against  unem- 
p!oyment. 
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Moreover,  the  n  miflcations  of  business  un- 
derwritten  by  the  wildlife  resources  go  on 


Into  many  fields 
canoes,  even  such 
be  manufactured 
Ing  another  trail, 


Outboard  motors,  boats, 
items  as  pack  sacks,  must 
'.o  meet  demands.    Or,  tak- 
there  will  be  increased  de- 
mands  for   private   cottages   on   lakes   and 
streams.     Many   ( x-servlcemen,  handy  with 
employment   in  Jtist  that 
will  be  need  for  new  and 
5  at  resorts, 
work    on    structures,    on 


tools,  could   find 

one  field.     There 

increased  facilitU 

There    will    be 


plumbing     Instal  Btions.    on     tuilt    electric 


plants  for  these 


establishments,  and  a  de- 


mand for  fumlsl  ings  to  equip  them.     The 
further  one  goes, 


the  more  the  outlook  cf 
goods  and  serviced  that  hunting  and  fishing 
underwrite  enlarjies. 

matter  of  Interest,  will  this 
sportsmen's  business  stand  in  compMison 
with  manufacture  rs  we  have  regarded  as  im- 
portant in  post-?  ar  btisLness? 

have  heard  of  the  tremcn- 
electric  refrigerators   and 


$145,696,194.     Th^ 
cussed  as  "buffer 


Hunting 
business. 


and 


and  American 
mind  the  follow 


Kep>eatedly.  we 
dous  demand  for 
home  air-conditic  nlng  units  as  one  tjrpe  of 
product  of  which  the  manufacture  will  ab- 
sorb post-war  labor.  Lets  glance  at  the  rec- 
ord of  where  thesi  i  stood  Just  before  the  war. 

of  Commerce  census  of 
manufacturers  glies  the  1939  flgtire  for  total 
finished-goods  val  lie  of  refrigerators  and  air- 
conditioning  unli  s  as  $278,645,540.  In  the 
same  year  all  electric  appliances,  fans,  irons, 
toasters,  driers.  Q)mestic  cooking  and  heat- 
ing units,  all  products  In  this  class,  totaled 

two  together,  much  dls- 
backlogs  in  post-war  econ- 


omy,  totaled  $424  341,734 — less  than  a  fourth 


sportsman's  annual  bill  in 


of  a  total  of  the 
1939. 

Admittedly  aoriie  segments  of  post-war 
business  will  be  n  uch  larger  than  that  based 
on  our  stock  of  wl  Idlife.  But  equally  certain 
Is  the  fact  that  fe  rr  In  business  have  realized 
the  magnitude  of  annual  expenditures  rest- 
ing  on  fish  and  gi  ime 


fishing    are    actually    big 


While  Mr.  Carharfs  article  does  not 
draw  the  moral,  the  facts  which  he  has 
marshaled  clear:  y  indicate  that  Congress 


iidustry  should  keep  in 
•1  ng  points  as  they  tussle 
with  problems  hiving  a  bearing  on  fish- 
ing, hunting,  ar  d  the  other  aspects  of 
outdoor  recreati  )n  to  which  our  citizens 
are  so  rightfully  devoted. 

First.  Unif orn  i  pollution  control  made 
efTecUve  enough  so  thai  our  streams  and 
lakes  are  pres<rved  in  their  natural 
beauty  is  not  onl  y  good  national  hygiene 
but  it  is  good  lational  economics  be- 
cause it  perpetiates  the  attractiveness 
of  areas  which  ire  basically  essentijal  if 
the  multi-billion -dollar  business  of  sup- 
plying outdoor  (quipment  to  sportsmen 
and  recreationis  s  is  to  continue  to  em- 
ploy people  and  pay  taxes. 

Second.  Money  prudently  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  )rovide  efficient  opera- 
tions by  our  Fis  i  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  National  Paik  Service,  and  kindred' 
agencies  Is  an  i  ivestment  which  earns 
a  profit  for  the  C  ovemment  rather  than 
a  net  expense  U  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Republic. 

Third.  Recreations  such  as  hunting 
and  fishing  whicli  attract  the  participa- 
tion of  over  20.0(0,000  people  a  year  are 
of  such  widespread  appeal  that  they 
should  be  kept  available  for  the  under- 
privileged and  thfc  common  man  as  well 
as  for  the  well-to-do.  Thus  public 
shooting  grounds  land  fishing  opportuni- 
Ues  should  be  preserved  and  private  clubs 


and  individuals  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  monopolize  these  great  pastimes 
In  America.  / 

Fourth.  Conservation,  which  In  times 
of  war  frequently  must  give  way  to  ex- 
pediency, should  become  a  national 
watchword  with  the  advent  of  peace. 
Our  forests,  our  wildlife,  our  fish,  our 
soil,  cur  wildflowers,  our  migratory  birds, 
and  our  clean  waters  should  be  conserved 
with  scrupulous  care  so  that  present  gen- 
erations while  enjoying  their  blessings 
can  pass  them  along  as  an  American 
heritage  to  future  generations. 

Fifth.  State  governments  would  do 
well  to  examine  their  game  and  fish  ad- 
ministrations and  their  park  and  nat- 
Ui-al-resources  boards  to  be  sure  that 
politics  is  not  being  played  with  natural 
recreational  resources.  South  Dakota 
phenomenal  success  with  the  Chinese 
ring-neck  pheasant  is  largely  because 
otir  State  has  what  is  perhaps  the  model 
game  and  fish  department  regulations 
of  the  entire  country.  Politics  has  for 
many  years  been  kept  completely  banned 
and  our  recreational  facilities  are  ad- 
ministered by  a  strictly  bipartisan  board, 
serving  without  pay,  and  representing 
equally  at  all  times  the  two  major  parties 
of  the  State.  Game  wardens — conserva- 
tioa  officers,  we  prefer  to  call  them — are 
selected  strictly  on  merit  arvd  are  pro- 
moted according  to  performance  and 
political  affiliation  plays  no  part  in  their 
selection  or  advancement. 

Public  hunting  and  fishing  comprise  a 
great  American  tradition.  Vigilance  is 
needed,  however,  to  protect  this  tradition, 
and  our  country  owes  much  to  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  and  similar 
national  conservation  groups  for  their 
imselfish  and  effective  work  in  standing 
guard  against  the  forces  of  selfishness 
and  despoliation  so  that  today's  oppor- 
tunities may  be  preserved  for  tomorrow's 
citizens. 

"Applied  conservation"  means  simply 
"consideration  for  others."  It  is  an  art 
the  whole  world  sorely  needs  today. 
Here  In  America  let  us  demonstrate  fully 
the  true  values  of  conservation. 


Farley  Plainly  Telli  What  It  Wronf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NIW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  5.  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette, 
Elmlra,  N.  Y..  on  March  22,  1945: 

FAaurr  plainly  tells  what  is  wbono 
"In  our  preparations  for  post-war  responsl- 
bUlties.  we  must  break  off  the  habit  of  delay," 
declared  James  A.  Parley  In  one  of  hU  few 
but  pointed  speeches  made  this  week.  He 
added: 

"Too  much  of  our  financial  machinery  con- 
■ists  of  an  apparatus  for  putting  things  off. 
A  great  part  of  our  credit  system  consists  of 
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means  of  postponing  payments  through  notes, 
mortgages,  and  the  like.  The  financing  of 
foreign  trade  seems  to  be  arranged  in  the 
eame  spirit  of  delay.  And  in  that  trade  the 
parties  are  farther  apart. 

"Decisions  are  postponed,  procrastination 
governs  our  actions,  and  all  too  often  we 
poetpone  settlements  untU  they  can  no 
longer  be  made  without  defaults.  These  de- 
lays in  the  past,  which  were  largely  due  to 
the  complicated  machinery  of  International 
finance,  resulted  in  some  very  serious  inter- 
national problems.  The  weight  of  our  trade 
balances  became  so  heavy  that  collapse 
finally  resulted.  Depression  swept  the  world 
and  war  came  In  Its  wake.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  deadly  cycle. 

"We  must,  as  Americans,  resolve  to  walk 
squarely  up  to  thess  questions  of  how  we  are 
going  to  be  paid  for  oxir  exports  and  face 
them  honestly." 

If  we  sell  or  lend  abroad,  we  must  accept 
goods  in  return.  That  was  the  nub  of  his 
argument:  that  and  his  reiteration  of  the 
old  truth  that  money  borrowed  must  be  re- 
paid, or  ruin  results. 


Eyes  on  the  Ball 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

llQll  EUGENE  J.  KECGH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  5,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  March  22,  1945: 

EYES   ON   THE   BALL 

James  A.  Farley,  former  chairman  cf  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  has  been 
known  for  political  acumen  rather  than  clear 
comprehension  of  Important  natioWal  issues. 

However,  in  an  address  before  the  Foreign 
Commerce  Club  the  other  day  Farley  made 
Bome  observations  on  the  post-war  economy 
and  this  Nation's  responsibilities  for  It  that 
deserve  a  ccjcful  hearing  in  quarters  whcr;j 
-«iuch  of  our  plaiming  for  the  post-war 
period  is  being  done. 

Note  the  following  clear-cut  observations 
on  foreign  loans  and  related  policies: 

"Let  us  make  loans  to  Europe,  not  neces- 
sarily out  of  our  generosity,  but  out  of  our 
business  sense  •  •  •.  A  Europe  rising 
from  her  ruins  will  be  a  good  customer  and  a 
good  supplier  of  valuable  products  to  us,  If 
we  are  willing  to  accept  them  in  payment 
for  what  we  sell. 

"We  must,  as  Americans,  resolve  to  walk 
squarely  up  to  the  question  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  be  paid  for  our  exports  and  face 
them  honestly.  If  we  are  going  to  seU  abroad 
we  must  buy  abroad  •  •  ••  Let  us  put 
our  tariffs  In  such  order  that  we  can  accept 
payment  in  the  only  way  in  which  payment 
can  be  made." 

And  on  the  topic  of  employment  which  Is 
In  the  forefront  of  so  much  of  the  discussion 
of  the  post-war  era.  Parley  said: 

"We  need  not  spend  our  time  and  energy 
talking  of  employment  first.  Employment  is 
a  result,  and  not  a  cause.  Employment  will 
come  from  Increased  confidence  among  the 
nations,  from  a  sound  maintenance  of  inter- 
national credit,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
promise  of  a  lasting  peace." 

Parley's  comment,  it  seems  to  us.  is  par- 
ticularly timely  because  of  the  heavy  empha- 
sis currently  placed  by  the  administration  on 
adoption,  without  amendment,  of  the  Bretton 


Woods  proposals,  sponsors  of  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  ftind  and  of  the  Interna- 
tional bank  of  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment would  have  the  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic believe  that  adoption  of  their  program  Is 
the  first  important  step  In  a  program  of 
sotind  world  reconstruction  and  effective  in- 
ternational coUaboration.  that  after  Bretton 
Woods  everything  else  would  foUow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

There  is  no  foundation  in  fact,  we  believe, 
for  such  an  assumption.  Currencies  will  not 
be  made  sound  and  kept  sound  by  Interna- 
tional agreement  or  by  fiat  of  the  American 
Congress,  nor  will  sound  debtor-creditor  re- 
lations be  established  among  the  nations  by 
the  creation  of  a  world  bank. 

Very  possibly  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments would  contribute  something  to  inter- 
national financial  sUbllity,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances must  they  be  regarded  as  a  syno- 
nym for  it.  Sound  international  economics 
in  all  the  nations,  with  balanced  budgets, 
and  the  maintenance  of  conditions  under 
which  the  energies  of  all  people  may  b6 
profitably  and  productively  employed,  wlU 
contribute  more  to  exchange  stability  and 
the  restoration  of  normal  trade  relations  than 
all  the  agreements  that  can  be  entered  into 
and  all  the  money  that  can  possibly  be  ap- 
propriated for  banks  and  stabilization  funds. 

By  the  same  token  there  netd  be  little  con- 
cern lest  serlotis  unemployment  situation  de- 
velop m  this  country  if  in  our  domestic  econ- 
omy capital  can  safely  be  invested  and  labor 
profitably  employed  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Farley's  speech  ought  to  be  required  read- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  In 
the  Treasury  and  elsewhere  In  Washington 
for  the  weeks  Immediately  ahead.  Widely 
read  and  understood  it  could  not  faU  to  re- 
direct our  planning  into  clear  channels  and 
to  advance  enormously  the  cause  of  sound 
post-w^  reconstruction. 


Let*s  Prevent  Chaos  in  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  KcCLELLAN 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  6  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiiJcle 
entitled  "Let's  Prevent  Chaos  in  Cotton," 
written  by  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and  pub- 
lished in  the  April  1945  issue  of  Country 
Gentleman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cotton,  America's  greatest  btislness  and 
ftgrlculttiral  crop,  upon  the  growing  and  han- 
dling of  which  more  than  10,000,000  Ameri- 
cans depend  for  their  livelihood,  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  collapse,  with  disastrous 
repercussions  upon  the  prosperity  of  Ameri- 
cans In  practically  every  section  of  the 
country. 

Not  only  cotton  growers  but  all  Americans 
must  face  reaUtles  and  act  sensibly  If  we  are 
to  avert  such  a  calamity. 

UntU  the  1930's  more  than  half  of  our  cot- 
ton crop  was  grown  fOT  export.  Barlier  still — 
prior  to  World  War  No.  1— two-thirds  of  otir 
cotton  was  exported.    In  fact,  much  ol  the 


European  capital  borrowed  for  the  buUding 
up  of  our  country  was  paid  for  by  the  export 
of  American  cotton.  When  we  became  a 
creditor  nation  after  World  War  No.  1.  we 
maintained  our  cotton  export  business  largely 
by  loans  to  foreign  nations.  When  the  effect 
of  these  wore  off  in  the  late  1920'8.  cotton  ex- 
ports began  to  sag.  Then  came  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  tariff  of  1930.  Cotton,  always  the  chief 
casualty  of  a  high-tariff  policy,  soon  reacted. 
Our  export  market  was  largely  swept  away. 
Farm  legislation  raising  the  American  cot- 
ton price  above  the  world  level,  though  essen- 
tial for  the  economic  salvation  of  our  octton 
farmers  at  the  time,  served  further  to  in- 
tensify the  difficulty  of  our  export  situation. 
As  a  result  of  these  succeeding  developments, 
foreign  cotton  production  Increased  from 
seven  to  fourteen  million  bales  a  year  be- 
tween 1920  and  1942.  while  our  own  exporu 
fell  to  1.000,000  bales  a  year — the  lowest  since 
the  blockade  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Indeed. 
what  we  have  done  in  recent  years  is  to  create 
by  Government  policies  an  economic  blockade 
around  the  cotton  export  business  of  the 
South. 

Meanwhile,  rayon  and  other  synthetic  fibers 
have  captured  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
domestic  cotton  market  and  threaten  to  cap- 
ture more.  Rayon  staple  fiber,  once  a  com-  • 
petltcr  of  sUk,  today  sells  for  25  cenu  a  pound, 
being  actually  lower  than  cotton  when  the 
cleaning  wastage  of  the  latter  is  considered. 
If  rayon  goes  to  16  cents  a  pound  In  the  after- 
war  era,  as  predicted,  how  much  will  be  left 
of  even  the  domestic  cotton  business? 

In  1929,  43,000,000  acres  were  planted  to 
cotton  in  America.  That  acreage  has  now 
been  reduced  to  20.000.000.  In  the  after-war 
era,  when  lend-lease  markets  are  gone  and 
American  constimption  falls  to  its  natural 
level  of  around  6,000,000  bales  a  year,  then 
six  to  seven  million  selected  acres  In  the 
South  can  supply  the  entire  American  re- 
quirements for  cotton.  MilUcns  of  cotton 
growers  would  be  thrown  Into  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy.  Meanwhlhs  there  still  hangs 
over  our  heads  the  largest  accrximulated  cotton 
surplus  in  history. 

When  has  a  major  American  Industry  faced 
e  darker  future? 

Is  there  any  solution  to  a  situation  which 
has  become  so  serious  and  bo  complex?  Un- 
less it  is  solved  the  indu8t;ry  is  certain  to 
collapse,  thereby  setting  tlie  stage  for  an- 
othef  serious  Nation-wide  depression. 

Many  peop'.e,  recalling  hOTv  the  tractor,  the 
combine,  and  the  com  picker  have  revolu- 
tionized the  growing  of  grains,  wonder 
w^hether  mechanization  wiU  not  work  a  com- 
parable revolution  with  cotton  and,  by  lower- 
ing costs,  automatically  solve  the  cotton 
problem. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  me- 
chanical cotton  picker  is  a  success.  One  ma- 
chine can  do  the  work  of  approximately  60 
men.  Only  wartime  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  metal  are  now  holding  up  quantity  pro- 
duction. 

Equally  revolutionary  In  economic  effects 
are  the  new  flame  thrower  and  four-row  trac- 
tor-cultivators for  eliminating  hand  chopping 
and  mule  cultivation  of  cotton.  These  new 
mechanical  pickers  and  ctUtlvators  wUl,  it  is 
estimated,  reduce  the  cost  of  growing  cotton 
In  certain  well-adapted  areas  60  to  80  percent. 
But.  although  mechanization  may  save 
cotton  from  the  domestic  competition  of 
rayon,  it  will  not  of  lUelf,  by  reducing  costs. 
Insure  a  foreign  market  for  American  cotton. 
No  matter  how  low  American  cotton  is  priced 
In  the  world  market,  foreign  nations  cannot 
buy  it  if  they  do  not  have  dollar  exchange. 
If  we  are  to  grow  cotton  for  the  domestic 
market  only.  It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  long 
run  this  cotton  will  be  produced  on  a  few 
million  selected  acres  In  the  low-cost,  xnech- 
anized  areas,  resisting  in  ruin  to  those  sec- 
tions not  adaptable  to  mechanized  farming. 
Only  by   getting   volume  consumption  and 
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-volume  production  can  the  Old  South  etty 
In  cotton,  yet  there  la  an  acute  w/rld  need  for 
Toliune  production  of  cotton  on  every  adapt- 
able southern  acre. 

IX  mechanization  will  not  of  Itself  solv* 
the  cotton  problem,  what  other  alternatlre* 
aro  there? 

Some  thoughtful  people  advocate  dlveralfl- 
cailon  as  a  solution.  They  suggest  that  th« 
South  devots  Its  millions  of  acres,  heretofora 
planted  to  cotton,  to  small  grains,  frulta, 
vegetables,  livestock,  and  dairy  product*, 
pointing  out  that  the  southern  per -acre  pro- 
duction, due  to  the  long  growing  season,  la 
equal  to,  and  in  many  cases  Is  greaier  than« 
that  of  th«  Northern  or  Western  States. 

Tb«  program  of  gradual  diversification  now 
In  progress  In  the  South  Is  sound.  But  a  sud- 
den and  enforced  shift  of  millions  of  acraa, 
now  devoted  to  cotton,  would  bring  a  tre- 
mendous overproduction  of  theee  other  com- 
modities, with  resulting  disaster  to  all  farm 
price  levels.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
under  the  A.  A.  A.  proeram  when  cottoa 
acreage  was  restricted  by  Oovemment  flat, 
southern  farmers  were  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing in  competitive  markets  the  corn  or  wheat 
grown  on  these  acres.  If  the  South  Is  to 
grow  more  of  these  products  permanently, 
southern  farmers  will  necessarily  have  to 
sell  them  on  the  open  market,  regardless  of 
the  calamitous  effects  they  may  produce. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  In  the  Cotton 
Belt,  wheat  acreage  Increased  180  percent,  tha 
second   largest  colton-produclng  State  har- 
vesting more  wheat  per  acre  than  any  major 
wheat  State;    milk  production   jumped    130 
percent,  cattle  40,  and  egg  production  CO  per- 
cent.    Last  year   there   were   more   acres   In 
com   on   the   average   cotton-growing   farm 
than  there  were  in  cotton.    All  of  these  In- 
creases in  diversification  so  far  are  beneficial. 
They  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  in- 
crease   the    prosperity    of   southern    people. 
But  a  sound  diversification  and  a  wholesala 
diversion    of    cotton    acreage    to    competlva 
crops   are    two   dliTerent    things.     The    on* 
means  better  living  for  the  South,  the  other 
means  bankruptcy  for  American  agriculture 
from  even  more  overwhelming  siirpluses  than 
existed  before  the  war.    For  the  welfare  of  all, 
whether  on  farm  or  in  factory,  the  South 
must  remain  in  the  cotton  business. 
There  is  a  solution,  and  a  practical  one. 
Before  going  into  It  we  must  note   that 
there  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  the  cot- 
ton btjslneas  today.     The  cotton  merchants 
and  the  cotton  trade  generally  desire  to  see 
the  price  of  cotton  reduced  to  the  world  levU. 
They  say  that  this  is  necessary  if  the  vast 
expert  portion  of  the  Industry  is  to  be  saved. 
The  cotton  farmer's  answer  is  that  to  meet 
world  prices  his  standard  of  living  would  be 
reduced  far  below  the  American  standard. 
He  says,  and  Justly  so.  that  be  should  not  be 
expected  to  starve  out  foreign  competition  at 
great  suffering  to  himself  and  family.     The 
cotton  farmer  advocates  a  parity  price,  or 
pricea  hl3h  enougt.  to  enable  him  to  support 
his  family  at  a  decent  American  standard 

Tt>  the  farmer's  srgument  the  cotton  trade 
repliea,  and  with  reason,  that  if  the  American 
cotton  grower °s  prices  are  higher  than  the 
world  price,  then  the  cotton  will  be  bought 
from  our  foreign  cotton  competitors.  It  la 
pointed  out  that,  by  artificially  holding  up 
our  prices,  we  hold  an  umbrella  over  the 
foreign  producer  and  permit  him  to  expand 
his  acreage,  grow  more  cotton  In  competition 
with  us.  and  further  depress  our  prices. 

Both  producer  and  merchant  are  right.  Tet 
each  overlooks  an  important  point.  The  cot- 
ton producer  overlooks  the  fact  that  parity 
price  does  not  mean  parity  income  if  the 
export  part  of  his  business  Is  relinqxilahed 
for  good.  The  cotton  merchant  overlooks  the 
fact  that  low  prlcee  do  not  insure  export 
wb«i  there  Is  a  lack  of  dollar  exchange  to 
finance  it. 

lb  surmoimt  this  dilemma  we  must  both 
pay  the  American  grower  the  artificial  price 
to  which  he  ts  enUUed  and  fee  maintjOn  LLa 
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for  surpluses  destroy  prices.  The  solution. 
If  It  Is  a  solution,  must  be  based  c-  the 
realization  that  cot  on  Is  grown  to  be  spun 
Into  textiles  and  consumed  so  that  the  cottc  » 
grower  can  produce  more  cotton. 

Our  present  Government  cotton  program, 
while  temporarily  vsry  beneficial  because  of 
what  It  has  done  fsr  price,  has  failed  as  a 
long-run  program  because  It  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  moving  cotton  Into  consumption. 
The  cotton-exporLli :g  business  of  this  coun- 
try once  gave  more  employment  than  both 
W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  at  their  peak— and  It 
was  wealth-creatlni  and  not  tax-consuming 
cnployment.  The  more  than  103  laws 
paised  since  1C33  to  assist  the  cotton  farmer 
and  n-iarly  $2,000.0;  0,000  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  tide  h  n  over  failed  to  solve  the 
b.islc  cotton  probl  !m  because  they  never 
affected  the  fundan  ental  cause.  This  cause 
Is  the  protective  tax  iff. 

While  a  high  tarl  ff  protects  the  manufac- 
turer End  some  Inij  ortant  branches  of  agri- 
culture from  fore  gn  goods  produced  by 
cheap  labor.  It  do(  s  so  at  the  expense  of 
American  farmers  who  produce  for  export 
such  products  as  wtisat,  pork,  cotton,  fruit, 
and  tobacco.  The]  must  meet  low-priced 
fore!r;n  competition  in  agrlcxiltural  commodi- 
ties while  paying  hi  ;h  tariff-prctccted  prices 
for  American  mai.ufactured  goods.  This 
means  that  the  expjrt-pioducing  farmer  lias 
high  coats  of  produ  ;tlon  but  often  a  net  in- 
come too  low  to  1  :uy  /jnerlcan  industry's 
goods.  The  protec  ilve  tariff  Is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  abject  poverty  of  the  southern 
tenant  farmer. 

Pully  as  serious  s  s  Its  direct  effect  on  the 
southern  standard  of  living  is  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  tariff  ( m  that  standard,  resviit- 
Ing  from  the  drying  up  of  foreign  purchasing 
power.  Trade  Is  \  two-way  proposition. 
Wh°n  by  high  tarl] :  walls  we  prevent  other 
nations  selling  \ia  ;helr  products,  we  make 
it  Impossible  for  them  to  buy  our  products. 
Trade  is  simply  an  i  cchance  of  commodities, 
and  our  tariff  poll  ies  have  hit  the  cotton 
grower  harder  than  any  other  group  because 
his  product  Is  the  one  most  dependent  on 
the  foreign  market.  We  of  the  South  know 
we  cannot  repeal  t  le  tariff.  The  answer  is 
compromise — find  a  way  through  the  tariff 
wall  which  will  not  Injure  American  indus- 
try or  business,  yei  will  restore  the  cotton 
farmer's  export  mai  ket. 

Aside  from  the  la  zk  of  dollar  exchange  on 
the  part  of  foreign  nations,  with  which  to 
buy  our  cotton,  th>  other  factor  that  has 
caused  the  loss  of  <  ur  ex]x)rt  market  is  the 
necessarily  hlgher-t  lan-world  price  of  Amer- 
ican cotton.  To  restore  the  export  market 
for  cotton  we  must  Hherefore  do  two  things: 

1.  Kstabllsh  a  ga^wsy  through  the  tarlft 
wall.  J 

a.  Devise  a  way  4o  bridge  a  gap  between 
American  and  wond  pricea  of  American 
cotton.  I 

Let  us  say  that  H  Dutch  cotton  spinner 
wants  to  buy  tlOOfXX)  worth  of  American 
cotton.  At  the  satAe  tim«  a  Dutch  manu- 
kre  fencing  may  be  seek- 
his  manufactured  prod- 
lerlca.  If  the  Dutch 
iU.  his  fencing  In  Amer- 
^eated  8100,000  worth  of 
Holland,  which  can  be 
used  in  payment  foij  the  American  cotton. 

But  there  U  an  iAport  duty  of  $60,000  on 
•lOO.COO  worth  of  th  is  type  of  fencing,  which 
Is  so  high  as  to  make  its  importation  \m- 
profltable  to  dealers  here.  To  make  the  Im- 
portation of  tills  fencing  profitable  we  must 
reduce  the  tariff  to.  say.  $35,000.  The  fenc- 
ing is  then  imported  for  $100,000  plus  the 
»35.000  Urlff  duty.  This  $35,000  U  put  into 
a  special  fund  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Export  CompenaaUo  i  Fund. 
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The  cotton,  worth  $100,000  at  the  world 
price,  would  come  to  $135,000  at  the  arti- 
ficially higher  American  price.  How  can  the 
American  cotton  exporter  sell  this  quantity 
of  cotton  to  a  Dutch  spinner  for  $100.CC0  and 
yet  pay  the  American  cotton  producer  $135.- 
000  for  It?  Simply  by  going  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Export  Compensation  Fund  and  being 
permitted  by  law  to  take  the  $35,000  worth  of 
duties  segregated  there  from  the  tariff  col- 
lected on  the  incoming  woven-wlre  fencing. 
The  difference  between  American  and  world 
prlcee  of  agricultural  products  is  substantially 
the  some  as  the  difference  between  American 
and  world  prices  of  industrial  commodltlea, 
and  one  difierence  can  be  used  to  balance  the 
other. 

But  won't  American  fencing  manufacturen 
$uffer  a  loss  of  market  In  America  because  of 
this  Importation  of  Dutch  fencing? 

Not  at  all.  It  could  work  out  that  way. 
bnt  we  shall  prevent  It  by  setting  up  a  system 
of  prorated  import  quotas  so  that,  when 
the  Import  picture  Is  viewed  as  a  whole,  only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  any  one 
product — as  fencing — may  be  Imported.  The 
small  amounts  of  all  manufactured  products 
Imported  In  this  way  will  be  so  limited  that 
they  can  be  paid  for  solely  by  America's  sur- 
plus cotton  and  other  surplus  agricultural 
products.  The  cash-buying,  home  market 
for  fencing  and  for  every  other  type  of  man- 
ufactured product  In  America  will  be  left 
undisturbed.  Actually,  It  will  be  greatly 
increased  by  eliminating  the  prlcc-and-ln- 
come-dcstroying  effect  of  surpltis  farm 
products. 

Specifloally,  If  the  American  people  have 
annually  in  the  nfwer-war  era  $1GO,OCO,000,OCO 
of  ca^h.  with  which  to  buy  manufactured 
goods,  and  also  have  an  annual  cotton  or 
other  farm  surplus  worth  $1,000 .000 .d6o,  we 
will  allow  only  one  one-hundred  tha  -or  1  per- 
cent as  much  fencing  or  other  induetrlal 
products  to  come  in  from  abroad  as  is  sold 
for  cj^h  by  American  manufacturers  In 
America.  Thus  the  imported  1  percent  will 
be  over  and  above  the  $100,000,000,000  of 
cash-buying  power. 

In  practice  the  American  manufacturer 
will  not  only  lose  nothing  by  such  a  surplus- 
cotton-Dutch-fencing  exchange,  he  will  ac- 
tually gain.  Once  the  surplus  cotton  is  sold 
and  Its  price-depressing  effect  Is  removed 
from  the  American  cotton  market,  our 
southern  farmers  will  have  an  Income  that 
win  enable  them  also  to  buy  more  American 
fencing  for  cash.  It  Is  rather  ironic  for  our 
manufacturers  to  be  scanning  the  foreign 
horizon  for  new  customers  when  additional 
markets  can  be  developed  right  here  at  home 
by  raising  to  normal  the  buying  power  of  the 
now  artificially  impoverished  farmers  of  our 
own  South. 

This  tariff-gateway  plan  la  not  barter.  Im- 
port and  export  will  take  place  through  pri- 
vate trade  channels  Just  ss  today.  We  shall 
simply  require  evidence  of  a  sale  of  American 
farm  surplus  to  a  foreign  country  before  per- 
mitting a  partial  tariff  lowering  on  certain 
items  of  that  country's  manufactured  gooda, 
such  a  tariff  concession  being  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  flow  of  foreign  goods  to  otir 
shorea.  Management  of  the  plan  will  be  un- 
der a  United  States  surplus  export  board. 
Since  every  nation  will  be  permitted  to  profit 
by  the  plan  In  proportion  to  Its  capacity  to 
use  our  agricultural  sxirpluses,  no  nation  can 
View  It  as  discriminatory.  It  will  contribute 
to  an  expanding  world  trade,  not  hinder  It. 

This.  then.  Is  the  plan  In  a  nutshell.  NoU 
that  It  answers  all  the  requirements  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  agrlculttiral  sur- 
plus problem: 

1.  It  benefits  both  farmer  and  mantifac* 
turer  and  does  not  benefit  one  at  the  other'a 
expense. 

a.  It  preserves  free  enterprise. 

3.  It  removes  all  danger  of  a  cotton  carteL 

4.  It  obviates  all  need  for  further  regi- 
mentation of  the  farmer. 
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5.  It  eliminates  all  fur~.her  need  for  sub- 
sidies out  of  the  American  Treasury. 

C.  It  Is  a  one-price  syjrtem  for  both  the 
domestically  consumed  an  1  the  exported  por- 
tions of  the  crop. 

7.  It  gives  the  American  farmer  parity  for 
all  that  he  produces. 

8.  It  insures  absolute  ar.d  permanent  con- 
trol of  form  surpluses  by  export  to  raw-ma- 
terlal-hungry  nations. 

0.  It  will  work  for  ev(>ry  other  surplus 
farm  crop  as  well  as  for  c:>tton. 

At  the  Internaticinal  Businessmen's  Con- 
ference at  Rye,  K.  Y.,  last  November,  Robert 
Oaylord,  an  oflU:lal  of  th«  National  Asao- 
clatton  of  Manuf lecturers,  opciUy  acknowl- 
edged that  in  order  '  to  cxp<c;  goods  we  must 
reeelve  payment  for  thorn  in  raw  materlala 
and  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  na* 
tlons." 

This  Is  etateemamihlp.  T.n  practice,  how- 
ever, many  manufacturers — and  organlaad 
labc* — are  not  going  to  advixrate  any  general 
tariff  lowering  that  would  open  the  way  to 
an  unlinvlted  Influx  of  foret^  gooda  manu- 
factured by  60-cent8-a-dsy  latxnr  In  the 
Orient  nnd  $2-a-day  tabor  ir  Europe.  Such  a 
compromise  proposal  as  tltis  tariff -gateway 
plan,  ahould.  i^owever,  meet  -vith  the  Joint  ap- 
proval of  American  manuf  a<  turers,  labor,  and 
farmers. 

If  V7e  can  put  such  $  pU.n  Into  operation 
immediately  following  this  war — and  it  may 
be  our  last  chance  to  recapture  America's 
one-time  exptM't-cotton  market — we  will  raise 
the  farm  Income  of  the  South  from  $150  per 
capita  to  levels  that  prevail  in  our  industrial 
areas.  New  southern  buyicg  power  will  give 
a  tremendous  impetus  to  f  a(  tory  employn>ent 
in  the  North  and  Bast.  beD<>.flting  all  by  cre- 
ating better  markets  for  a.l. 

At  the  same  time,  the  export  of  American 
surplus  crops  will  play  a  vital  part  in  after- 
war  international  affairs,  constituting  an  in- 
surance of  lasting  peace.  Destructive  eco- 
nomic policies  following  V/orld  War  No.  1 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  oncoming  of  World 
War  No.  2. 

If  Instead  of  plowing  under  or  piling  up 
OUT  surplus  crops  we  expoit  them,  and  in- 
stead of  raising  our  tariff  wills  to  impossible 
heights  we  provide  a  gateway  through  them 
for  expanding  commerce,  '^ve  should  escape 
World  War  No.  3.  We  need  such  far-seeing 
economic   statesmanship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JAMES  E.  RUJRRAY 

or  M  ONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  6  ilegislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hwe  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tl^e  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Taxes  Alter  th;  War,"  deliv- 
ered by  Beardsley  P'uml  in  the  nonparti- 
san forum  before  t*ie  National  Republi- 
can Club,  New  York,  on  Blarch  SI,  1945. 

There  being  no  cbjecti<'n.  the  address 
\i'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 
as  follows: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  been  tn- 
Tlted  to  speak  once  at  aln  to  "Jiis  nonpartisan 
forum  of  the  National  Repub  lean  Club.  Evi- 
dently my  conunenti.  of  a  jrear  ago  passed 
your  test  of  nonparcisanshlp,  and  today  Z 


shall  attempt  to  dlsctiss  taxes  after  the  war  In 
the  same  spirit. 

We  have  a  primary  poet-war  national  objec- 
tive on  which  there  is  general  agreement, 
namely,  high  employment  under  a  dcmocr..tlc 
private  enterprise  system,  and  It  is  appro- 
priate that  national  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy. Including  taxation,  should  contribute  to 
our  attaining  this  objective.  But  we  shculd 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  baste  objec- 
tives of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  He  eise- 
where. 

The  two  essentials  of  national  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  are:  First,  to  provide  the 
means  of  meeting  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  Government  In  such  a  way  that  we 
shall  have  a  reliable  money  system — a  money 
system  that  will  give  the  people  a  stable 
medium  of  exchange  and  store  of  value:  nnd. 
second,  to  provide  a  sjretem  of  financial  in- 
stitutions that  will  give  the  people  a  sound 
bankln<>  structure  and  a  satisfactory  credit 
mashanism.  These  two  esuentlalt  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  pulley  are  of  themselves  of  the 
first  Importance  to  the  maintenance  at  con- 
tinuing high  employment  under  a  democratic 
private  enterprise  system. 

We  must  recop;nlxe  that  a  sound  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  la  not  the  only  condition 
necessary  for  attaining  high  prosperity.  We 
must  have  Government  stability;  satisfactory 
relations  between  coats  and  pricea:  confidence 
In  the  outlook  generally  for  business  volume 
and  profits:  clear  and  simple  laws  and  regu- 
lations; protection  against  Illegal  acts  of  all 
klrkis;  fair  access  to  markets,  to  processes, 
and  to  raw  materials;  and  favorable  terms  on 
which  loan  and  equity  capital  are  made 
available.  These,  and  other  considerations, 
determine  in  aay  specific  instance  whctber 
or  not  employment-creating  activities  will  be 
undertaken.  However,  appropriate  fiscal  and 
monetary  p<rficies  will  aid  strongly  in  achiev- 
ing the  conditions  that  will  make  for  high 
employment. 

And  so,  the  question  before  vis  is.  What 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  tax  measures,  conaiatent 
with  nsalntalning  a  reliable  money  syztein 
and  an  eflident  system  of  financial  Institu- 
tions, would.  In  addition,  promote  high  em- 
ployment under  private  enterprise? 

Since  taxation  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
parts  of  fiscal  policy,  let  us  dlsctiea  basic 
policy  for  Federal  taxation.  The  idea  behind 
cur  tax  policy  should  be  this:  That  our  taxes 
should  be  high  enough  to  protect  the  stability 
of  cur  currency,  and  no  hlghe*-.  Putting  It 
another  way.  our  taxes  should  be  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  be  without  putting  the 
value  of  our  money  In  danger  of  Innatlon. 
The  lower  our  taxes  are.  the  vaan  purchasing 
power  will  t>e  left  at  home  in  the  haiuls 
of  the  people — money  that  can  be  spent  by 
tbem  for  the  things  they  want  to  buy.  or 
tb«t  can  be  raved  and  Invested  in  whatever 
manner  they  choose. 

Mow  It  tfOtema  from  thts  principle  that 
our  tax  rates  can  and  should  be  lowered  to 
the  point  where  the  Federal  Budget  will  be 
balanced  at  what  we  would  consider  s  satis- 
factory level  of  high  emplo3rment.  If  we 
set  our  tax  rates  any  higher  than  this,  vre  are 
reducing  unnecessarily  the  money  that  pri- 
vate individuals  will  have  to  spend  and  to 
Invert;  and.  therefore,  we  make  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  ourselves  to  get  to  high  employment 
and  to  stay  there. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  set  our  tax  rates, 
we  must  have  some  gei^ral  idea  of  what  a 
satisfactory  level  of  employment  In  peace- 
time would  be.  Some  people  call  Euch  a  level 
"high  employment";  others  prefer  to  use  the 
term  "fuU  employment,"  although  they  are 
careful  to  point  out  that  there  will  always 
be  a  certain  numl)er  of  people  unemployed 
at  any  particular  time  In  a  country  where 
men  and  Jobs  are  not  strictly  regimented. 

There  Is  muph  agreement,  fortunately, 
that  a  satisfactory  level  of  employment 
means  about  55,000,000  people  at  work  on  an 


average  work  week  of  about  40  hours  In  ordi- 
nary peacetime  occupations.  It  might  be  a 
little  less  or  ft  might  be  a  little  more:  bM 
this  standard  Is  dose  enou^  to  the  realttlw 
to  give  IM  a  start  on  our  thmklTig. 

The  question  Is  frequently  asked,  *^ow  do 
you  reconcile  these  figures,  calling  for  65,- 
000.000  people  employed  In  ordinary  peace- 
time occupations,  with  the  President's  figure, 
"close  to  60.000,000  productive  Jobs?"  I 
do  not  presume  to  give  au  authoritative  rec- 
onciliation, but  for  my  own  (virt  it  doss  not 
seem  dimcult.  The  60.000.000  figure  isay 
well  includo  two  and  a  half  million  meu  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces,  slnee  U  any  jobs 
are  productive,  these  certainly  are.  Ttum 
too,  there  must  alwitys  t>«  more  Jobs  than 
there  are  people  actually  employed.  I'toSM 
are  Jobs  that  are  not  yet  nilrd.  pari  time  )<>ba 
and  ssASonal  Jobs.  Bo  when  we  take  all 
these  considerations  into  nci-uuut,  1  think 
there  is  very  little  dlflerencc  between  "clone 
to  60.000.000  productive  Jobs"  and  "S&.OOD.OOO 
people  at  work  In  ordmary  peacetime  occu- 
pations. ' 

If  we  have  55.000,000  people  employed  on  a 
40-hour  we<»k,  nnd  If  th?  price  IftcI  is  about 
where  It  Is  today,  we  will  hnve  a  national  In- 
come of  about  1140,000,000.000.  1  am  not 
jM^dlctlng  that  we  will  In  fact  have  a  national 
income  of  1140,000,000,000.  or  any  other  figure. 
'What  I  am  sayii^g  is  that  If  we  have  a  satis- 
factory level  of  emp!oyment  and  the  presert 
price  level,  the  arithmetical  consequence  Is  a 
national  Income  of  tl40,0OO.COO,O00.  It  Is 
againet  this  level  of  national  Income  that 
otar  peacetime  tax  rates  should  be  set. 

It  woiUd  be  unwise  to  rely  on  tax  poUcy 
alone  to  bring  us  to  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment. Private  Individuals  and  public  agen- 
cies must  cooperate  all  along  the  hue. 

Private  biisinessmen  in  their  own  com- 
panies and  m  their  local  and  national  as- 
Eoctations  are  actively  at  work  on  plans  for 
reconversion  and  expansion.  One  organi- 
zation of  btisinessmen  of  which  I  sm  sure 
you  fil  liave  heard,  the  Committee  for  Bco- 
iramic  Development,  has  as  its  smgle  puipcse 
the  achieving  cf  a  high  level  of  prodiictlve  • 
employment  after  the  war.  The  coounittee 
recognizes  that  if  we  are  to  have  Jobs  at 
all.  the  Job  makers  have  to  go  to  work 

The  agencies  of  government  are  active. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  Govemmenis.  tie 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches  are 
concerned  with  the  problem:  and  thtnfs  ara 
beginning  to  happen.  Our  tax  polictas  a«at 
take  these  other  plans  into  account. 

One  measure  In  particular  must  bs  care- 
fully stxtdied.  This  is  the  proposed  Fan  fin- 
ploy  mcnt  Act  of  1945,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Murray  bill. 

The  Murray  bill  Is  not  a  leplslatlwe  aecl- 
dent.  It  did  not  stiddenly  spring  fron  no- 
where on  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  As  a 
matter  at  fact,  the  Murray  bUI  has  a  long 
and  respectable  Intellectual  and  poUtlcal 
history. 

One  of  Its  early  beginnings  was  In  Sep- 
tember 1921,  when  a  conference  on  unem- 
ployment, of  which  the  then  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover,  was  chairman, 
made  eooie  very  explicit  recoinmendattoaa 
favoring  the  use  cf  public  works  as  a 
of  attacking  unemployment.  The  Ii 
of  the  reccmmend* tlons  which  were 
ed  at  that   time  la  Interesting. 

"Public  construction  la  better  than  relief. 
The  municipalities  should  expand  •  •  • 
to  the  fullest  possible  volume  compatible 
with  the  existing  ctrcumstanees.  The  Gov- 
ernor should  unite  all  State  agencies  •  •  • 
in  expedition  of  construction  of  rotds.  State 
btilldings.  etc.  The  Federal  authorities 
should  expedite  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  and  public  works  covered  by  sp- 
proprlatlona.  A  congressional  appropriation 
for  roads  would  make  available  a  larso 
amount  of  emplojrment. 
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*TlM  conference  under  existing  clrciun- 
■tenow,  noMrtttetanding  vxicnm  oplnicns  m 
to  the  duwaeUr  of  the  legMatlon  and  tb* 
lneiMlty  for  economy,  recommends  eongres- 
•kuial  action  at  the  present  session  In  order 
that  work  may  go  forward." 

Curiously,  no  reference  to  taxation  Is  mad* 
In  tbe  report  of  tills  1921  unemployment 
conference 

The  unemployment  crisis  of  1921  proved  to 
h*  a  short  one:  but  the  danger  of  unemploy- 
xnent  lived  on.  ^nd  reappeared  once  more 
tn  1939.  This  time  Federal  action  became 
laiperatlTe.  and  In  February  of  1931  Presi- 
dent Hoover  signed  the  Employment  Sta- 
btltaatlon  Act  of  1931.  which  was  sponsored 
by  Senator  Wacnb.  of  Mew  York. 

Tbe  Wacncr  Act  of  1931  also  contains 
some  laagnace  with  a  curiously  modem 
flavor.    X  quote  from  the  act: 

"Whenever  the  President  finds  that  there 
Is  likely  to  exist  in  tha  United  States  or  any 
substantial  portion  thereof  a  period  of  biul- 
neas  tleprewton  and  unemployment,  he  is 
requested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  by 
i^eclal  message  such  supplemental  esti- 
mates cs  be  deems  advisable  for  emergency 
appropriations  •  •  •.  It  Is  hereby  de- 
cUved  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  ar- 
ra&fe  the  construction  of  public  works  so 
far  as  practicable  in  such  manner  as  will 
assist  in  tbe  stabilization  of  industry  and 
employment.  •  •  •  The  President  is 
requested  *  *  *  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  voltune  of  construction  In  the 
United  States,  tbe  state  of  employment,  and 
the  activity  of  general  business.  The  Board 
shall  collect  information  concerning  advance 
coi:structlon  plans  and  estimates  by  States. 
aawntctpanttre.  and  other  public  and  private 


In  the  Wagner  Act  of  1931,  no  ref- 

Is  made  to  taxation. 
The  Murray  bill,  coming  some  14  years 
later,  reflects  the  experience  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1330's  and  otir  growing  knowl- 
edge of  the  factors  that  are  relevant  to  the 
caaint^nance  of  high  employment.  Much 
explicit  reference  Is  made  to  tbe  stim- 
Itkn  of  private  enterprise,  no  longer  are 
works  the  exclusive  method  of  at- 
the  danger  of  tmderemployment, 
now  we  And  mentioned  among  other 
things,  as  part  of  the  prosram.  "Federal 
policlee  •  •  •  with  reference  to  •  •  • 
taxation." 
Thus  the  Murray  bill  Is  an  evolution  from 
rUer  Amactcan  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
It,  It  Is  in  the  groove.  The 
(tf  the  Murray  bill  have  had  bl- 
1  sponsorship  and  deserve  nonpartisan 


Tti*  Murrsy  bill  Is  th?  American  expression 
of  a  world-wide  recognition  that  the  people, 
working  together  through  their  national 
government,  must  protect  the  individual 
■fslnst  the  hasard  of  undeeerved  uoemploy- 
sent. 

The  Mtirray  bill  should  be  widely  discussed, 
subjected  to  every  kind  of  honest  criticism, 
and  strengthened  and  improved  in  every  sec- 
tion, par&gj-aph.  and  sentence.  But  It  should 
not  be  Interpreted  (is  a  step  toward  totali- 
tarian regimentat'on  nor  as  an  Inspiration 
of  tbe  New  Deal  to  be  opposed  ss  such. 

My  ovm  feeling  about  the  Murray  bill  Is 
^at.  standing  alone.  It  attempts  to  do  too 
anolL  It  should  be  buttressed  by  other 
■Maaoree  in  the  areas  of  public  works,  social 
sectirlty.  and  taxation  that  wiU  tend  auto- 
matically to  bring  the  economy  Into  rea- 
•ooable  stability  at  high  levels  of  private. 
proiJacUve  employment.  With  these  other 
operating  uutomatlcally.  the  prob- 
raaalnlng  to  be  attacked  by  the  meth- 
of  the  Murray  bill  will  stlU  be  dlOctilt, 
but  not.  In  my  opinion.  Insoluble. 

we  can  now  eee  more  clearly  the  place  of 
FMeral  tax  policy  in  the  over-aU  picture. 
YMleral    taxes   must    protect    the    currency 
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against   inflation 
should  also  help 
and  should  opera 
instruments  that 
That  is  why  we 
basic  Federal  tax 
rates  to  the  point 
employment  will 
ployment. 

Under  this  policy 
reduced,  and  ho\f 
are  matters  of 
policy.    In  gener^ 
that  taxes  shoulc 
do  the  most  good 
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Today.  It  is  gen  erally 
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production  and  e 
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in  increasing  the  standard 
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recognized  that  tax- 
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IJr.    AIKEN 
unanimous  con^nt 
the  Appendix  of 
Jay  Franklin, 
People,  entitled 
Pre-war  Error- 
lished  in   the 
Dealer  of  Marcl 

There  being 
was  ordered  to 
as  follows: 


Mr.    President.    I    ask 
to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  by 
his   column  We  the 
St.  Lawrence's  Case  Bad 
A  Pistol  at  Hitler,"  pub- 
Cleveland   (Ohio)    Plain 
23.  1945. 
objection,  the  article 
printed  in  the  Record, 
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The  visit  to  th« 
Prime  Minister, 
has  political 
approaching 
outcome    of    thosk 
legitimate  concern 
Intercs.  in  the  mal  nt 
respecting  relatloi  is 
meat  is  in  power 

More  to  the 
reference  to. the 
power  project  at 
Mr.  King's  visit, 
our  agreement 
perhaps   the   greale; 
congressional  fall-jre 
war. 

Part  of  this 
recent   admissions 
enterprises  as  the 
McKenzie  River 
cost  of  thest 
seems  probable 
tinued  because 

The  same  amotujl; 
St.  Lawrence 
that  river  into'  a  . 
of  Hitler's  Europe 
floods   of 
dustries  within 
east  coast  ports 
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White  House  of  Canada's 
King,  undoubtedly 
in  terms  of  Canada's 
elections.      With    the 
elections,    we    have    no 
aside  from  our  friendly 
'enance  of  close  and  self- 
wlth  whatever  govern- 
in  Canada. 

Is  President  Roosevelt's 

3t.  Lawrence  seaway   and 

press  conference  during 

Our  failure  to  Implement 

Can.ida  on  this  score  la 

!st   single   Indictment  of 

to  foresee  the  present 


an  1 


that 


fa4ure  can  be  measured  by 

regarding   such   wartime 

Canol  oil  project  on  the 

the  Alcan  Highway.   The 

projec^  was  Immense  and  It  now 

they  must  be  dlscon- 

are  entirely  uneconomic. 

of  money  Invested  In  the 

project  would  have  converted 

p  stol  pointed  at  the  heart 

and  would  have  released 

power   for   war   In- 

economlo  reach  of  the 


Might  have  kept  Hitler  from  tear 

If  Congress  had  agreed  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  at  the  time  It  was  first  asked  to  do  so. 
It  might  even  have  stopped  Hitler  from  de- 
claring war  in  1939.  as  It  would  have  con- 
stituted evidence  of  the  marshaling  of  North 
American  power,  while  our  failure  to  de- 
velop that  power  certainly  aided  the  Nazis 
in  reaching  their  low  estimate  of  the  wUl 
and  ability  of  democracy  to  function  ef- 
fectively against  the  totalitarian  system. 

No  one  has  ever  satisfactorily  explained  the 
curious  reluctance  of  the  Congress  to  In- 
crease the  natural  wealth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  thereby  to  Increase  employment 
production,  end  tizable  values.  Granted 
that  certain  privately  owned  electric  iitllltlee 
were  opposed,  the  experience  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
has  shewn  that,  in  tbe  long  run,  private 
utilities  would  have  benefited. 

Granted  that  certain  east-coast  ports 
feared  loss  of  sh'pping  trafUc,  national  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  every  Increase  in  Indus- 
trial facilities  and  shipping  has  been  shared 
and  that  In  the  end  the  threatened  commu- 
nities would  not  have  lost,  although  other 
communities  would  have  gained. 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that.  In 
the  long  struggle  between  the  private  utili- 
ties and  the  T.  V.  A.,  a  struggle  which  ended 
only  with  the  election  of  1940  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  war,  a  stalemate  position  has 
been  established  In  which  nothing  new  or 
Important  could  be  started.  When  that 
struggle  ended — as  It  has  with  the  conserva- 
tive newspapers  defending  the  T.  V.  A.  against 
the  attacks  cf  Tennessee's  senior  Senator 
McKxLLAR — the  war  was  already  on  us  and  It 
seemed  unlikely  that  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ects could  be  developed  In  time  to  have  valtis 
In  the  fight  against  Hitler. 

Laid  aside  because  of  labor  shortage 
As  a  matter  of  cold  fact.  President  Roose- 
velt reluctantly  arjreed  to  lay  the  project 
aside  because  It  wcu^d  absorb  too  much  labor 
and  too  many  materials  that  could  be  more 
swiftly  utilized  elsewhere. 

With  the  approach  of  VE-day  and  the  re- 
sulting period  of  readjustment,  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  once  more  Is  becoming  practical 
politics  and  practical  economics. 

That  Is  why  the  dust  le  going  to  be  blown 
off  the  blueprints  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
going  to  be  revived  In  the  forefront  of  the 
post-war  file  of  deferred  "life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness"  for  the  people  of  North 
America.  Once  the  Mexican  agreement  con- 
cerning the  Colorado  River  is  out  of  the  way. 
It  may  be  time  to  take  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  with  the  Congress. 


*Tictory"  Dinner  in  Honor  of 
Aubrey  Williams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
FHday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  written  by  Gould  Lincoln,  au- 
thor of  the  column  The  Political  Mill, 
published  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  April  5.  This  Is  a  thorough  and 
very  timely  analysla  by  Mr.  Lincoln  of 
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the  so-called  \lctory  dinner  held  at  a 
local  hotel  ceebratiiig  the  defeat  of 
Aubrey  V/illian^.  Mr.  Lincoln  discusses 
In  detail  the  launching  of  a  cam- 
paign by  the  P.  A.  C.  and  the  Farmers' 
Union,  in  which  many  Senators  will  be 
interested. 

There  being  no  ob.'ectlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  POLmCAL  MILL 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  1918  "purge"  of  Democratic  Senators 
who  have  displeased  the  White  House  and  the 
radicals  rcpreserted  by  the  P.  A.  C.  and  the 
Farmers'  Union  Is  already  under  way.  It 
bad  its  launching  last  ^veek  at  the  "victory" 
dinner  tn  honor  of  Aubrey  Williams,  de- 
feated by  the  Stnate  for  appointment  to  be 
director  of  ^he  llural  Tlectrlficatlon  Admin- 
istration. This  dinner,  organized  by  James 
O.  Patton.  head  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  was 
attended  by  Mrs  Roosevelt,  wife  of  the  Pres- 
ident; Jonathan  Daniels,  one  cf  the  secretar- 
ies to  the  Presilent;  James  M.  Barnes,  ad- 
ministrallve  assstant  to  the  President,  and 
by  two  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
Eecrctary  of  Commerce  Wallace  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Wlct'ard.  not  to  mention 
a  crop  of  the  mere  ardeix  New  Deal  Senators. 
Mr.  Patton  previously  had  made  it  clear  that 
he  and  his  organization  were  after  the  scalps 
of  Senators  who  voted.^a^alnst  Mr.  Williams. 
Nineteen  of  them  were  Democrats.  Most  of 
them  were  from  the  "i;olld  South"  and  the 
border  States.  althoug->  Senator  McCAsaAK 
cf  Nevada  and  Senator  GEaav  of  Rhode  Island 
were  In  the  list. 

Mrs.  Rcosevelr  and  Mr.  Wallace  both  made 
speeches  at  tbe  dinner,  not  only  extolling  Mr. 
Williams  but  alfo  breataing  the  fire  of  future 
attack  upon  the  men  who  turned  him  down. 
The  President's  virlfe  sad  she  refused  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Williams'  rejection  a  defeat  because 
"It  has  Just  pui  before  the  country  a  situa- 
tion. •  •  •  We  don't  realize  until  It  Is 
forced  upon  u^  that  we  have  to  fight — we 
have  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way.  We 
can't  leave  It  to  others — we  have  to  do  It 
ourselves." 

Certainly  this  dinner  was  tied  In  closely 
with  the  White  House,  In  view  of  those  who 
participated.  Democnitlc  Senators  opposed 
to  Waliace  now  consld«T  that  they  have  been 
placed  on  a  "purge"  l.st.  Individually  they 
are  ready,  they  say,  for  any  fight  which  may 
b-  made  on  them. 

They  do  not  Intend  to  take  attacks  on 
themselves  lying  down.  They  recall  that 
President  Roos<velt  himself.  8  years  ago,  per- 
sonally entered  into  primary  contests  to  de- 
feat some  of  tl  em  who  had  opposed  his  Su- 
preme Court  packing  bill. 

Tlie  Willlam.i  dinner  and  Its  Implications 
Indicate,  on  the  cthe:.-  hand,  that  the  New 
Deal  admlnlstr  ttlon  does  not  Intend  to  over- 
look such  rebuls  as  tl;e  defeat  of  the  former 
National  Youth  Administrator  at  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  and  stripping  of  Mr.  Waixacs 
of  cintfol  over  the  gri»at  lending  agencies  of 
the  Government.  It  looks,  therefore,  like  a 
real  fight  is  o  i  which  may  tear  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  st:  11  further  apart.  Further,  the 
more  the  New  Dealers  hammer  at  the  group 
of  Senators  an  1  Memters  of  the  House  whom 
they  consider  backsliders,  the  more  difficult 
It  may  become  for  thu  administration  forces 
to  control  on  (Jap'.tol  Hill. 

One  of  the  I»cmocratlc  Senators  who  voted 
against  Mr.  Wl  liams  said  frankly  he  expected 
the  New  Deale  rs  to  attack  him  when  the  time 
rolls  around  fur  his  renomlnatlon  next  year 
"We  will  meet  the  sltutitlon  when  It  comes.* 
he  said.  "It  v1!l  be  a  fight  between  the  real 
liberals  In  tbe  Democratic  Party  and  the 
radicals." 

The  attempted  1933  purge  of  recalcitrant 
Democratic  Senators  1  ailed  miserably.    Sena* 
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tors  GBoacx.  of  Georgia:  Troiivas,  of  Mary- 
land: and  the  late  Senator  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  all  especially  listed  for  the  political 
ax.  were  triumphantly  renominated. 

Democratic  Senators  who  voted  a<;alnst 
Mr.  Williams  and  who  come  up  for  renomi- 
natlon  and  reelection  next  year  are  Eil£0, 
of  Mississippi;  Btud.  of  Virginia:  Connallt, 
of  Texas:  Geskt,  of  Rhode  Island:  McKellas, 
of  Tennessee:  and  Radcliits.  of  Mai'yland. 
Mr.  CoNNALLT  Is  Chairman  cf  the  Senate 
Fcrelgn  Relations  Committee,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kellab  not  only  Is  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  but  also  the  ranking  £>emocratlo 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  its  acting  chairman.  Two  years  later, 
eight  more  of  these  Williams  opponents  are 
to  run  again — Senators  Bailet,  of  North  Car- 
olina: Bankhead.  of  Alabama;  Chandler,  of 
Kentucky;  Eastlakd.  of  Mississippi;  Mc- 
CLT7jjiS.  of  Arkansas;  O'Danul,  of  Texas; 
RussiLL,  of  Georgia;  and  SixwAax,  of  Ten- 
nessee.   ■ 

Attention  will  be  centered  on  the  1948 
senatorial  elections.  If  the  purge  falls  again 
next  year,  it  will  scarcely  be  attempted  in 
1948,  when  a  Presidential  election  Is  coming 
up. 


The  San  Fracdsco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  jEEsrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TEE  UNITED  STATE3 

Friday,  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  SMTTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Dr.  Philip  Marshall  Brown, 
formerly  professor  of  International  law 
at  Princeton  University  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society,  deal- 
ing with  the  forthcoming  conference  to 
be  held  at  San  Francisco,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
yesterday,  as  well  as  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  same  issue  of  the  Evenine 
Star  commentins  on  Dr.  Brown's  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

PITATS  roa  MOEE  TSUST  IN  LZADES.S  SZXKINO 

rrctnuTY  acheemints 

To  the  EDrroB  or  the  £tah: 

Why  all  this  excitement  and  uproar  about 
Yalta? 

Has  It  not  long  been  evident  that  serious 
differences  cf  views  between  the  great 
powers  have  had  to  be  adjusted? 

Is  It  not  clear  that  such  complicated  and 
delicate  diplomatic  negotiations  cannot  be 
conducted  In  the  market  place? 

Surely,  never  were  statesmen  confronted 
with  more  difficult  and  dangerous  conten- 
tions than  at  this  time  of  the  crisis  of 
civilization. 

Surely,  we  owe  every  gererous  considera- 
tion to  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  In 
their  efforts  to  adjust  these  f«rlous  dlf- 
ereaces  and  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the 
success  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

The  physical  and  nervous  strain  Imposed 
on  these  men  in  the  midst  of  a  stupendous 
war  by  their  conferences  at  Teheran,  Cairo, 
Moscow,  and  Yalta  has  been  extreme.  It  Is  a 
wonder  that  President  Rooeevelt  has  been 
able  to  stand  up  to  this  relentless  strain  so 
smazinglj  well.    It  Is  no  wonder  that  Secre- 


tary Hull  with  selfless  devotion  and  heroism 
was  xmable  to  endure  It.  It  Is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  Secretary  Stettlnlus  may  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  succes.'^^fully  in  thd  face 
of  the  violent  and  lntemi>erate  barrage  of 
newspaper  criticism  and  questionings  which 
amount  virtually  to  a  hostile  inquisition. 

Curely,  this  is  a  time  for  patriotic  self- 
restraint  and  generous  consideration  on  tbe 
part  of  the  American  public. 

.  Surely,  we  have  no  desire  to  embarass  our 
responsible  leaders  up  on  the  bridge  of  the 
ship  of  state  during  this  international  hurri- 
cane. 

Surely,  we  have  no  desire  by  word  rr  act 
to  wreck  any  architectural  plans  for  world 
peace  and  secrrlty. 

Surely,  we  dtslre  the  success  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

What  justification,  therefore,  ccn  there  t>e 
for  this  general  essc.ult  by  editors,  journalists 
and  commentators  en  the  negotiations  now 
going  on  between  Roosevelt,  Churchill,  and 
Stalin?  Have  they  not  by  and  large  deserved 
our  admiration  for  their  conduct  of  the  war 
and  their  labors  for  peace? 

Must  the  conscientious  preparatory  nego- 
tiations of  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Yalta  be 
undone  lix.  order  to  satisfy  demands  for  fuU 
Information  concerning  efforts  aimed  to  fore- 
stall dangercus  disagreements  and  antago* 
nlsms? 

Good  sense  as  well  as  fair  play  surely  re- 
quires of  us  all  that  we  should  continue  to 
repose  generous  confidence  In  our  leaders, 
who  thus  far  have  brought  tis  well  along  the 
road  to  international  safety. 

Let  us  have  an  end  to  Ill-considered  and 
ungenerovis  criticism.  Never  did  we  need  a 
genuine  unity  among  the  United  Nations 
more  desperately  than  at  this  moment  In 
order  that  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
should  not  be  vrrecked  in  odvanco  and  all 
hope  for  world  sectulty  abandoned. 

Philip  Maashau.  Ekowm. 

a  NECESSAKT  DISTINCnOK 

Dr.  Phlilp  Marshall  Brown's  good  letter, 
printed  elsewhere  on  this  page  today.  Is  a 
timely  warning  against  giving  way  to  cynical 
doubt  In  connection  with  the  Yalta  and 
other  understandings.  Such  a  tendency  can 
easily  prejudice  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence by  creating  an  antagonistic  public  sen- 
timent in  America. 

It  Is  true  that  the  element  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  which  is  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  Internetlonal  collaboration,  hostile  to 
Great  Britain  or  hostile  to  Saviet  Russia, 
seizes  avidly  on  every  opportunity  to  dis- 
credit the  good  faith  and  the  motives  of  our 
own  and  the  Allied  leaders  to  an  exten* 
which  indicates  a  deliberate  Intent  to  wreck 
any  effort  which  does  not  conform  to  the 
particular  philosophy  of  the  critics. 

Yet  It  seems  to  the  Star  that  Dr.  Brown 
and  others  for  whom  he  8pe?ts  should  draw 
a  precise  distinction.  In  their  generalised 
references  to  "editors.  Journalists,  and  com- 
mentators," between  an  obvlovuly  hostUe 
approach  and  the  plain  duty  of  responsible 
publicists  to  bring  to  public  attention  facts 
which  demand  frank  explanation.  Ef  peolally 
Is  this  true  of  facta  dollbsrately  withheld 
from  the  American  people. 

The  constituted  authorities  In  Government 
who  seek  to  forward  their  laiulable  efforts 
by  erecting  an  Impression  In  the  public  mind 
of  unanimity  and  accord,  when  this  Impres- 
sion Is  disputed  by  the  unofSclal  revelation 
of  stark  fa:t,  can  endanger  the  success  of 
the  San  Francisco  and  other  such  confer- 
ences even  more  than  those  who  deliberately 
and  openly  practice  their  sabotage. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  intelligent 
Americans  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
enormous  responsibility  of  tbe  President  as 
weU  as  the  difficulties  which  he  and  hla  ad- 
visers must   overcome   In  their  sttem^it  to 
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roach  %  war^aibtK  tin(*«retaad»Tig  wtth  Riwstft. 
W*  hav«  oar  own  concrpttons  in  this  country 
c*  aovom  of  tbe  tdnls  which  uoderlle  tnur- 
natioiial  acoord  rt.cI  Jutuce  and  they  do  not 
*lway»  con/orin  to  ttuxt  held  by  the  Ras- 
skana.  One  naUon  Is  a  democracy  while  an- 
other to  a  dtctatur&hlp.  One  baa  been  bleascit 
throughoot  lU  history  wtth  relaUve  pezce 
and  plenty.  Tbe  other  has  undergone  In  re- 
cent limes  one  o(  those  internal  convuisiona 
wtiicn  oceaslonaily  change  tbe  coarse  of  hu- 
nvan  evenu.  Ore  has  enjoyed  comparative 
eecwnty  in  this  war.  The  other  has  been  In- 
vaded and  ravaged  by  a  ruthless  foe. 

TiMse  things  are  not  beyond  the  conapre- 
benaton  d  moat  Americana  and  there  la  no 
reason  why  they  should  believe  that  tbe 
Cflurae  to  perfect  understanding  is  a  smooth 
one.  But  withou'  accepting  the  theory  that 
rttptoinatlc  ncgotutlons  can  be  conducted 
suoceaafully  m  a  gold-Oah  bowl,  tt  still  re- 
mains that  the  safest  and  the  best  policy  to 
pursue  tn  the  long  run  ts  one  which  enables 
the  public  to  undersund  tbe  nature  of  the 
dtfferenoea  between  the  Allies  in  thetr  ap- 
proach to  a  common  problem  instead  ot  mtn- 
tmntng  tbe  fact  that  there  are  differences. 

For  one  policy  leads  to  the  creation  of  an 
iBteUigent  and  discriminating  public  opin- 
ion. The  other  leads  eventually  to  Inevitable 
dtatlluslanment  far  more  dangerous  and  In- 
sidious in  lu  etfects  than  the  opeuly  bostUe 
•ttacta  ot  critics. 


test,  and   duftiest  of 


and  dovm  some  of  tpe  steepest  mountains 
In  Italy  and  across  sdme  of  the  widest,  flat- 


plains. 


The  human  as  wel|  aa  tbe  technical  and 
tactical  problems  prf^ented  by  this  yaried 
terrain  offer  an  Immfcnae  challenge  to  both 
tbe  military  and  diplomatic  sKill  of  a  com- 
mander. Clark's  trosps  speaic  Ave  or  six 
dUfferent  languages  ind  probably  some  60 
dialects.  Their  custo^  are  luftnitely  differ- 
ent, and  their  equip|nent  and  suppUes  are 
often  not  interchai^eable.  Their  diverse 
eating  habits  alone  jaie  a  quartermaaier's 
nl^tmare. 

T/U.T* 

An    example    of    tLe    delicate   diplomatic 


vlctorlea  achieved  by 


Clark  was  seen  In  his 


application  of  one  as  >ect  of  the  Yalta  deci- 
sions to  the  Italian  fr(  mt.  That  decision  con- 
cerned Poland,  and  It  was  a  blncS  and  heart- 
breaking   day    for    G»n.    Wladlslaw    Anders. 


Polish  commander  Ie 


reached  him.  That  uews  meant  for  Anders 
and  his  men  the  hard  ajid  bitter  knowledge 
that  Yalta  had  destrt  yed  for  many  of  them 
the  very  aim  for  whlc  H  they  had  been  fight- 
ing for  6  terrible  yei  rs — to  return  to  their 
homes  under  the  Poll^  flag. 
It  muft  be  rernem 


_  tlMit  most  of  An- 
ders" men  were  Poles  rho  had  been  deported 
by  Russia  when  It  moved  into  l»oland  when 
the  Hitler-Stalin  non  iggression  pact  was  In 
force  and  that,  there  ore.  they  are  the  very 


ones  partlttoned  out 


the  Yalta  acceptance  it  the  Curzon  line. 
General  Clark  talke!  to  General  Anders  in 


M.^  n«_L  I       J   J  r       »i  Ml    •»  wrnerai  ciarK  taiKei  to  ueneral  Anders  in 

niaru  l,laflc  Landed  for  Skill,  Tact  an  interview  which  m  ist  someday  make  good 


historical  reading,  for 


KXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MaasACHx^ssTTs 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  2,  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  tn  extend 
my  remarks-  Jn  the  Record.  I  Include  the 
following  article  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Cla«£  Booth* 
Lucz: 

(From  the  Hartford  Dally  Courant  ot 
March  30.  l»45| 
Mark  ClASK  LAxnm  roa  Bkhx.  Taci^-Clact 
Loca  Crrra  Hm   Rols  as  Cim*  of  GaEAT 

ZWTSaNATTOMAL    AIM  T 

(By  <X««  BooTMx  Lorr.   RepresenUtlve  In 
Congress  from  Connecticut) 

Trrneutru  Ahmt  Gsoitp  BxADQUAarxaa. 
rru.r.  March  30.— Gen.  Mark  Qaik  com- 
mands, without  any  doubt,  the  meat  iniar- 
nanonaJ  and  democratic  focce  of  aMsoaeii 
Teterans  In  the  world  totlay. 

When  the  history  cf  this  war  U  written  by 
the  biopraphers  and  military  experts,  and  by 
the  poets  snd  norellsts  too.  the  Italian  cam- 
paigns Will  certainly  profw  to  have  a  far 
«r^'^V*«»W  Interest  azid  slSBlllcance  than 
they  seem  to  hare  now.  for  they  will  be  seen 
to  be  the  greatest  military  experiment  'n 
history  of  the  welding  of  tlfftOi^  men  c* 
many  countries  in  Uie  great  eommon  cause 
9i  CresOom. 

nOM  M-Kttr  tANT>S 

Clark's  two  armies,  the  American  Piftb 
and  tbe  British  Eighth,  include.  In  addiUoo 
to  United  Kinsdom.  rSonUnion.  and  white  ai:d 
colored  Ame»can  units.  Indiana,  Poles,  Ital- 
ians. BraxUlan^,  and  a  newly  activated  JewUh 
brigade,  recruited  in  their  historic  baaeUad 
to  Qgbt  Sfalnst  Hitler  under  tbe  flaa  of  Pal- 
•stine 

The  I90-m11e  front  that  then  beterocene- 
ou«  troops  hold  U  a*  varied  ta  tarratn  as  are 
tbe  aaen   to   netlonamy.    Troops  fljht   up 


to  his  troops,  the  crsls  had  been  averted. 
He  bore  the  convlctkn  to  them  that  Poles 
had  not  less  but  mon  to  light  for  and  that 
In  the  eyes  of  tbe  cvUlzed  world  tbe  way 
Poland's  fighting  meii  took  thla  last  most 


savage   blow   to   their 
tbe   most   conclusive 


Poland's  cause  at  tqe  San   Franctaco  con 
ference. 


To    restore    to    the 


Clark,  and  yet  today 
front  Is  foon  aware 
rhalUnge   and    done 


dlvl&lons  on  this  side 
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HON.  BRIEN 


chief,  when  the  news 


of  their  homeland  by 


when  Anders  returned 


hopes  might   provide 
argument    of    all    for 


Italian    cobelllgerent 


forces  a  truly  offen^ve  spirit  against  the 
Germans  in  the  aba  race  of  any  certainty 
concerning  defeated  :  taly's  portion  at  the 
peace  table  was  also  ai  much  of  a  diplomatic 
as  a  military  tank  for  i  nark. 

To  preserve  barmcnious  morale  In  the 
headquarters  of  such  an  army  group  and 
among  the  men  from  ane  end  of  the  line  to 
the  other  while  main  alnlng  complete  mili- 
tary   flexibility    has    leen    no   easy   Job   for 


I  nyone  who  visits  this 
1  hat  he  has  met  that 
:bat   Job.   for   he  baa 


forged  a  striking  forcM  which  has  held  and 
will  soon  destroy  Gerr lanys  twenty-flve-odd 


of  tbe  Po  River. 


Pelisk  RepreseaUtio  >  at  titc  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference 


McMAKON 


or  CONW  DCTXCCT 

W  THE  SElf  ATF  OP  T  HI  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav.  April  6  U>gislative  day  of 
Friday,  Manh  16),  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  ]  fr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
U>e  Appendix  of  the  piscoRD  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  have  addressed  to  Hon.  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  Jr..  Secretary  of  State,  wtth 
^^"^ye  to  the  Polls  i  representation  at 
the  coming  San  Fran(  isco  Conference. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed.  as 
follows: 

Aran.  4,  1&45. 
Hon.  BDWAko  R.  arrmKiua,  Jr., 
SeeteUtry  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ut  DsiAa-Ma.  Becbxtabt:  For  some  time  I 
have  been  concerned  over  the  fart  thut  there 
will  be  no  Polish  representatives  at  the 
Golden  Gate  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Russian  request  that,  In  the  absence 
of  any  other  representation,  the  Lublin 
Poles  be  given  this  recognlUon  has  been  cor- 
rectly opposed  by  our  Government.  In  Tlew 
of  tbe  agreement  wiiich  was  reached  at  Yalta 
lor  a  reconstruction  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, the  fact  that  no  positive  steos  have 
been  taken  should  not  be  construed  to  mean 
reccgnlUon  ot  the  Lublin  Poles.  That  would 
be  an  Injustice  to  the  London  Government, 
which  otiT  Government  recognizes'. 

It  may  be  that  the  creation  ot  the  pro- 
visional government  specified  In  the  Yalta 
agreement  cannot  be  achieved  by  AprU  25. 

For  that  reason.  I  suggest  to  you  that  the 
Eponeorlng  governments  extend  an  inviution 
to  both  the  LuWln  Poles  and  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment In  London  to  send  delegations  to 
attend  the  Golden  Gate  Conference  as  ob- 
soTrers  without  vote. 

I  make  this  8fu?ge»tlon  in  the  hope  that 
these  two  delegations  having,  for  the  first 
time,  the  opportunity  to  sit  down  at  a  con- 
ference table,  could  satisfactorily  re«ol-»e  this 
pressing  and  vital  problem.  I  know  the  value 
of  meeting  face  to  face  and  dlsctisslng  a 
problem  over  the  conference  table.  What 
seem  today  to  be  Insuperable  barriers  to 
agreement  might  very  well  be  resolved  If  such 
a  meeting  could  be  held.  If  en  agreement 
was  not  rescbed  nothing  would  be  lost, 

I  am  confident  that  such  a  means  of  ep- 
deavcrtrg  to  reach  a  solution  to  the  critical 
Polfsh  problem  would  find  substantial  agree- 
ment with  the  Poles  In  Poland  Itself,  the 
London  Poles,  and  among  the  friends  of 
Polish  Indepecdence  In  our  own  cotintry. 
Bincerely  yours, 

Beien  McMarow, 


Lippmann  Commends  Presldacf* 
War  Strategy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLABOUA 

IK  TUB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcmday.  April  9,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
^eaker,  Walter  Lippmann  is  not  a  New 
Dealer.  The  well-tnown  columnist  and 
author  has  In  the  pa5t  been  a  severe 
mtic  of  the  present  national  adminis- 
tration, especially  some  of  its  domestic 
policies. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  recent  column  in  the 
Washington  Post,  in  which  he  reviews 
high  lights  of  the  international  sltua- 
ti«i,  and  especially  the  war  strstc^  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Lippmann's  dis- 
CTission  of  the  roles  played  also  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Chiefs  of  staff 
is  likewise  interesting  and  illuminaUng. 

The  Lippmann  arUcle  is  one  of  the  best 
answers  I  have  observed  of  late  to  the 
increased  and  carping  criticism  against 
tije  administraUons  International  policy. 
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as  well  as  America's  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 
The  article  in  question  follows: 

TODAT    AND    TOMOEROW 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THE    FBSSaSST   AS   ETaATEGIST 

In  the  highest  quarters,  the  White  House. 
State  Department,  and  tbe  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a 
principal  anxiety  has  long  been  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  drawn  Into  the  Pacific 
war  prematurely.  Two  weeks  after  Hitler  at- 
tacked Russia  and  6  months  before  Pearl 
Harbor  (July  6,  1941)  Ambassador  Grew  de- 
livered a  statement  to  Prince  Konoye  asking 
for  "an  assurance"  that  "the  reports  of 
Japan's  decision  to  enter  upon  hostilities 
against  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  based  upon 
fact." 

Tbe  President,  who  has  proved  himself  to 
he  a  remarkable  strategist,  saw  then  that  If 
Japan  struck  at  Russia  In  Siberia  while  Hitler 
was  striking  ln«  Europe.  It  was  more  than 
probable  that  Russia  would  be  knocked  out 
of  the  war.  Had  that  happened,  the  task  of 
liberating  Europe  and  of  ejecting  Japan  from 
China  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  would  have 
required  forces  greater  than  Britain  and  the 
United  States  could  hope  to  raise.  In  fact.  If 
Germany  and  Japan  had  succeeded  In  making 
a  Junction  across  a  prostrate  Russia,  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  they  could  ever  have  been  de- 
feated decisively. 

Fortunately,  the  Japanese  laid  their  plans 
on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  Hitler 
would  take  Moscow  and  thus  paralyze  tbe 
Soviet  power,  a  few  days  alter  they  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  and  paralyzed  our  capacity  to 
taie  the  ofTenslve. 

But  even  after  that  lucky  break,  the  domi- 
nating consideration  has  continued  to  be  how 
to  keep  the  Germans  and  Japanese  from 
fighting  a  combined  war.  and  to  gain  time 
until  Russia.  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
were  prepared  to  support  one  another  both 
In  Europe  and  in  tbe  Far  East.  In  the  da3rs 
when  we  were  fighting  with  relatively  weak 
forces  way  down  around  Guadalcanal  and 
the  Soviets  were  fighting  for  their  lives  around 
Stalingrad  and  the  British  were  In  dire  peril 
at  the  gates  of  Cairo  and  the  Suez  Canal,  it 
would  have  been  a  disaster,  not  an  advan- 
tage, as  some  over  here  Imagined,  if.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  much-talked-about  Rus- 
sian bases  In  Siberia  had  become  Involved  in 
the  war. 

For  not  at  that  time,  and  Indeed  at  no 
time  until  now.  was  It  certain  that  the  So- 
viets could  defend  those  bases;  it  was  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  could  not  make  the 
slightest  use  of  them.  We  could  not  have 
used  them  because  there  was  no  way  to  get 
to  them  with  the  gasoline,  the  bombs,  and 
all  the  heavy  ground  equipment  that  an  air 
force  must  have. 

What  had  ebove  all  to  be  prevented  was 
that  the  Japanese  would  seize  the  bases  while 
the  Soviets  were  so  busy  with  Hitler  that  they 
could  not  defend  them,  and  while  we  were 
so  far  away  that  we  could  not  use  them.  This 
can  all  be  said  now  because  Stalin  wotild  not 
have  denounced  the  neutrality  pact  unless  he 
felt  reasonably  certain  that  he  Is  now  strong 
enough,  that  the  American  forces  ^t  Iwo 
Jlma  and  Okinawa  are  now  near  enough  to 
deal  with,  and  that  tbe  Japanese  are  now  too 
weak  to  undertake,  a  preventive  war  against 
the  Soviets. 

The  management  of  this  whole  affair  by 
Churchill.  Stalin,  and  Roosevelt  Is  as  fine 
an  example  of  military-diplomatic  strategy 
In  global  war  as  one  cotild  Imagine.  They 
have  succeeded  In  dividing  our  enemies  and 
In  driving  them  to  fight  separate  wars  while 
they  gathered  and  advanced  their  own  forces, 
with  well-nlgb  perfect  timing,  for  a  unified 
conclusion  to  the  whole  war.  In  Europe  the 
Junction  of  Elsenhower's  armies  with  the  Red 
Arm.  and.  let  us  not  forget,  with  Alexander's. 
Is  imminent  and  will  destroy  the  possibility 
of  a  prolonged  organized  German  resistance; 


in  Asia  the  stage  Is  set  for  another  Junction 
which  will  make  It  impossible  for  Japan  to 
make  a  successful  stand  either  In  her  Is- 
lands or  on  the  Asiatic  mainland. 

Here  Is  the  real  accomplishment  of  the 
conferences  at  Casablanca,  Quebec,  Moscow. 
Cairo.  Teheran,  and  Yalta;  tbe  forging  of  a 
concerted  strategy  In  war  and  for  the  period 
of  pacification  which  we  must  pass  through 
before  the  nations  can  hope  to  enjoy  a  settled 
and  ordered  peace.  There  has  been  some  mis- 
understanding, friction,  and  compromise. 
But  there  is  pi-obably  no  example  in  history 
of  a  coalition  managed  so  successfully  on 
so  vaEt  a  scale  and  where  there  were  so  many 
complex  and  Incalculable  elements.  Here 
rests  the  best  hope  of  mankind  that  we  may 
be  able  to  manage  a  cooperative  peace. 

We  shall  advance  that  hope  if  In  this  coun- 
try wo  explode  the  myth  that  the  President 
and  his  responsible  lieutenants  have  been 
amiable  weaklings,  suckers,  and  Santa 
Clauses,  In  the  hands  of  stern,  shrewd  realists. 
Churchill  and  Stalin.  For  cool,  objective 
realism  about  what  really  matters  most,  the 
President  has  been  quite  the  equal  of  the 
other  two.  The  President  has  his  fallings  as 
an  organizer  and  administrator  of  bis  policies 
and  he  has  made  mistakes  of  Judgment,  and 
has  listened  to  poor  advice,  and  has  Indulged 
his  temperament.  But  taken  all  In  all.  and 
measured  by  the  restilts  achieved,  since  the 
summer  of  1940  his  estimate  of  the  vital  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  has  been  accurate 
and  farsighted.  He  has  served  these  interests 
with  audacity  and  patience,  shrewdly  and 
with  calculation,  and  he  has  led  this  country 
out  of  the  greatest  peril  in  which  It  has  ever 
been  to  the  highest  point  of  security.  Influ- 
ence, and  respect  which  It  has  ever  attained. 

If  we  do  not  recognize  that  he  Is  a  great  war 
President,  history  will.  But  we  need  to  recog- 
nize It  now,  not  for  his  sake  perhaps,  though 
It  would  be  gracious,  not  In  order  to  condone 
complacently  his  fallings  and  the  exasperat- 
ing errors  that  occur  so  continually  In  bis 
administration  of  tbe  Government,  but  for 
our  own  sakes  In  the  trying  days  to  come. 
We  have  power.  We  have  wealth.  We  have 
glory  and  honor  and  prestige.  But  we  can 
squander  them  again  as  we  did  after  1918 
If  we  do  not  have  the  self-confidence  that 
gives  to  a  nation  steadfastness  and  resolu- 
tion. For  that  we  have  to  believe,  and  are 
entitled  to  believe,  that  we.  too.  can  find 
statesmen  who  are  equal  to  the  times  In 
which  we  live. 


Address  of  Gov.  John  J.  Dempsev,  of 
New  Tflexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  NXW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  8,  1S45,  Gov.  John  J. 
Dempsey,  of  New  Mexico,  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  made  a  talk  at  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  strongly  favor- 
ing the  setting  up  of  a  world  organiza- 
tion whose  duty  and  responsibility  it  is 
to  see  that  future  wars  do  not  occur,  and 
urging  the  preservation  of  American  de- 
mocracy. 

Because  of  the  timely  material  in  Gov- 
ernor Dempsey's  speech,  I  thought  It 
would  be  well  to  make  It  part  of  tho 
RxcoRD  and  Include  it  in  full  at  this  point. 
The  Governor's  speech  follows: 


Judge  Bratton,  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
students.  It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  have 
an  cpportimity  to  visit  with  you  again  on 
tbe  campus  of  the  university.  I  have  a 
warm  spot  In  my  heart  for  the  university 
which  dates  back  to  tbe  years  when  I  bad 
the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

The  wartime  progress  of  the  imlverslty  has 
be  1  outstanding.  Much  credit  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  university 
belongs  to  members  of  tbe  faculty  and  tb* 
administrative  staff. 

The  university  has  made,  and  Is  making, 
a  great  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  and  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
everyone  who  has  helped  to  make  that  rec- 
ord possible. 

It  Is  perhaps  In  Its  service  to  tbe  Navy,  and 
for  a  perlcd  to  the  Army,  that  the  xmi.verslty 
has  done  Its  outstanding  work  as  a  tinlt. 

Young  men  and  women  from  the  univer- 
sity are  fighting  In  all  theaters  of  war 
throughout  the  world.  More  than  2.800 
former  students  are  now  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  It  wUl  not  be  long  before  this  figure 
passes  the  3,000  mark. 

All  citizens  of  New  Mexico  can  be  very 
proud  of  these  men  and  women,  more  than 
50  of  whom  have  been  awarded  every  type  of 
citation  from  the  Purple  Heart  to  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

The  university  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  tbe 
training  of  men  and  women  who  are  re- 
leased from  the  armed  forces,  and  who  are 
provided  with  educational  opportunities  un- 
der the  GI  bUl  of  rlghU. 

One  of  our  gvatest  obligations  Is  to  see 
that  young  men  and  women  whose  educa- 
tional training  has  been  Interrupted  by  tbe 
war,  are  encouraged  to  return  to  our  schools 
and  colleges  to  receive  their  diplomas  and 
their  degrees,  or  to  receive  specialized  train- 
ing. 

Here  In  New  Mexico  we  have  been  so  boun- 
tifully blessed  by  nature  with  a  bealthftil 
climate  and  beautiful  scenery  that  many 
servicemen  will  want  to  come  here  to  com- 
plete their  education.  They  wUl  come  be- 
cause of  the  State's  sunshine,  our  mild  win- 
ters and  long  and  healthful  summers,  our 
dry  climate  and  our  moiutain  playgrounds. 
But  for  whatever  reason  they  come,  we  will 
always  be  glad  to  welcome  them. 

In  providing  Its  course  of  Instruction  in 
the  post-war  period,  as  well  as  while  the  war 
Is  still  In  progress,  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  a  great  obligation  to  perform. 
Recently  the  press  carried  a  report  on  the 
action  of  Congress  In  Increasing  our  national 
debt  limitation  to  $300,000,000,000. 

Had  the  people  of  America,  and  especially 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  Congress, 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  foresight  to  outlaw 
war  25  years  ago,  our  national -debt  limitation 
would  not  exceed  $50,000,000,000. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  last  war  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  President.  He  vlsloncd  recurring  wars 
unless  a  security  councU  of  nations  was  set 
up  to  preserve  the  peace.  Had  America  fol- 
lowed his  lead,  there  would  not  have  been 
a  Second  World  War. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  last 
war  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  wanted 
peace.  We  even  scrapped  much  of  our  Navy. 
But  Japan  did  not  scrap  her  Navy.  Had  we 
built  and  maintained  ctir  Navy  at  full 
strength.  Instead  of  sinking  our  own  ships, 
the  cost  would  not  have  run  our  national 
debt  limitation  beyond  $50,000,000,000.  By 
this  action  we  would  have  saved  $200,000,- 
000,000.  And  what  Is  far  more  Important. 
we  would  have  been  spared  1,000.000  or  more 
casualties  In  the  present  war.  Had  we  been 
prepared,  Japan  would  not  have  attacked, 
and  neither  would  Germany. 

I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  setting  up  a  world 
organization  whose  duty  and  rccponsibUlty 
It  Is  to  see  that  future  wars  do  not  cccur. 
And  I  am  In  favor  of  giving  this  organisation 
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an  the  pcTfr  it  needs  to  enforce  Its  deci- 
sions. 

XmllTidually.  human  beings  have  learned 
to  lire  together  as  good  neighbors.  Nations 
can  do  the  same.  They  are  net  much  dif- 
ferent from  individuals.  But  friendships 
dont  Just  happen.  Among  individuals 
friendships  are  cultivated  and  nourished  and 
treasured.  It  should  be  the  same  among  na- 
tions. Tou  cant  buy  friendship;  you  have 
to  earn  It 

Uodrrn  transportation  has  brought  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  closer  together  than  the 
cities  within  nations  were  only  a  few  years 
»go.  Unless  we  make  provision  now  to  pre- 
■errfl  world  peace,  by  force  if  neceaaary.  then 
we  must  relJUlld  our  cities  In  preparation  for 
the  next  war.  which  will  be-  so  terrible  that 
no  city  existing  today  could  survive  its  devas- 
tation. 

It  \s  time  that  the  world  comes  of  age.  It 
has  lived  through  \is  turbulent  adolescence 
and  should  nov  arsume  the  responsibilities 
of  mature  years.  And  the  foremost  respon- 
sihJ'lty  u  preservation  of  lasting  peace. 

We  have  learned  that  wanting  peace  Is  not 
enough.  We  must  not  only  want  peace — we 
must  »>e  prepared  to  force  peace  on  any  nation 
thst  w.int9  war. 

Right  uow.  while  the  guns  are  still  scnind- 
Ing.  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  talk  of 
devising  a  plan  which  will  make  war  im- 
possible In  the  future.  That  is  something 
new  in  this  world.  It  gives  us  cause  for  hope. 
Formulating  world  peace  plans  is  primarily 
the  Job  for  our  national  leaders,  with  the 
moral  backing  of  every  citizen.  Preserving 
democracy  at  home,  while  we  discharge  our 
responsibilities  as  the  greatest  of  the  United 
Nat  tors.  1.-1  the  oblUatlon  of  each  of  us. 

At  the  present  time  the  world  Is  undergoing 
a  radical  change.  We  hear  of  new  political 
philosophies.  There  are  some  individuals 
within  our  own  Nation  who  would  Changs 
our  form  of  Rovernment.  Others  have  gone 
abroad  and  have  returned  loudly  praising  the 
particular  type  of  government  practiced  by 
the  nation  they  have  visited. 

We  have  several  millions  of  our  finest 
young  men  fighting  on  the  soil  of  a  score  of 
foreign  countries.  They  have  an  oppcw- 
tunity  to  sec  at  first-hand  the  workings  of 
Tartoua  foreign  governments.  We  do  not 
need  to  have  any  fear  of  the  opinions  which 
wlli  be  brought  back  by  our  veterans.  They 
will  come  home  convinced  that  American 
democracy  Is  the  finest  system  of  government 
•ver  devised  by  man. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  those  at  home,  and 
It  is  the  special  obligation  of  our  colleges  and 
unlveralties.  to  protect  and  defend  our  form 
of  government  here,  as  our  fightmg  men  are 
defending  It  on  the  battlefields. 

We  do  not  want  to  let  any  foreign  Isms 
Infiltrate  the  home  front  while  the  battle 
is  still  going  on  abroad.  The  only  lam  that 
we  should  be  Interested  In  is  Americanism. 

Occasionally   we   hear  people  praising  the 
milltar.  might  of  some  of  our  aJliea.    Such  a 
pnUse  U  Jxistifled.  but  we  should  alwavs  bear 
in  mind  that  It  was  the  greatness  of  our  in- 
dustrial producUon.  the  greatness  of  America, 
which    made    it    possible    for    our    allies    to 
keep  on  fighting  this  war.    Without  the  bene- 
fit of   the   vast   stores   of   military    material 
and   supplies   which   we  transported   across 
th«  ocean   and   delivered    to   our   allies,   we 
would  not  today  be  seeing  the  final  drama  of 
this  war  enacted  on  the  German  homeland. 
It  Is  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  our  be- 
lief that  every  man   is  entitled  to  make  a 
profit  from  the  fruits  of  his  own  efforts   and 
our  encouragement  of  individual  Initiative. 
which  has  made  America  the  greatest  Nation 
la  the  world.     Nothing  should  ever  be  per- 
mlttad  to  happen  in  thU  country  which  will 
deprive  the  individual  of  freedom  of  thought 
and  fr««dom  ot  action,  or  stultify  his  ambi- 
tioo. 

It  la  to  aU  thcae  things  that  our  servlce- 
mea  want  to  return. 

It  U  to  the  America  that  they  remember 
that  they  want  to  come  back.    And  the  kind 


of  America  they  r«  member  la  the  kind  of 
America  they  want  lu  the  future. 

The  voice  of  12,C|DO.0OO  young  Americans 
will  be  a  powerful  tolce. 

It  is  a  voice  thai!  will  not  stand  for  any 
foreign  ism  In  the]  democracy  they  fotight 
to  save. 

The  reglmentatiois  of  fascism,  the  phony 
ideologies  of  the  ^ther  Isms  are  not  for 
Americans. 

Every  American  si  111  cherishes  In  his  heart 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneers,  and  so  long  as  that 
spirit  remains  alive  regimentation  will  not 
take  root  in  this  country. 

People  who  protect  a  free  press,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  of  religion,  and  free- 
dom of  speech  will  always  be  capable  of  doing 
their  own  thinking  md  of  making  their  own 
decisions.  So  long  as  Americans  preserve 
their  liberties,  our  democracy  is  safe. 

In  shaping  post-  war  plans  of  a  global 
nature  some  people  have  envisioned  a  mod- 
em Utopia  for  the  uorld.  They  would  have 
an  equal  standaid  cf  living  for  all.  That  is 
a  fine  thought,  bi  t  these  people  look  to 
America  to  make  tliis  possible.  If  America 
should  attempt  to  h  ring  this  about.  It  would 
undoubtedly  ImpovEriah  us,  and  stUl  not 
bring  the  worla  stuidard  of  living  up  to 
what  we  enjoy  It  would  only  lower  our 
standard  of  living  t^ )  the  level  of  less  fortu- 
nate nations. 

If  world  peace  Is  to  mean  that  we  must 
feed  the  nations  o:  the.  world,  then  I  be- 
lieve that  charity  legins  at  home.  Let  us 
be  sure  that  we  tak  ;  care  of  our  own. 

Had  we  been  Sa]ita  Claus  to  the  world 
before  the  war.  we  would  not  have  been  In 
the  excellent  positio  1  we  were  in  to  help  win 
the  war.  We  have  financed,  fed.  clothed, 
and  provided  munlt  ons  for  every  Allied  Na- 
tion. We  were  abl<  to  do  that  because  of 
our  great  strength.  It  should- be  the  aim 
of  each  of  us  to  leep  America  strong  in 
the  post-war  years.  We  must  keep  America 
armed.  That  is  Irsurance  against  future 
wars. 

These  things  are  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion, not  by  way  of  :rltlclsm  but  as  matters 
that  need  youi   thoight.    These  are  things 

that  you  are  gomg    ;o  be  confronted  with 

things  that  you,  as  :  uture  leaders,  are  going 
to  have  to  decide.  Because  of  your  train- 
ing and  experience,  you  will  be  extremely 
well  informed  to  mal  ;e  decisions.  Our  vision 
was  so  bad  in  the  past  that  we  failed  to 
prevent  the  present  war.  It  will  be  crimi- 
nally inexcusable  to  make  the  same  mistake 
again. 

If  we  have  the  obi  gatlon  to  administer  to 
the  Ills  of  the  work .  we  certainly  have  the 
right  to  keep  the  w«irld  at  peace. 

Tou  young  men  o'  the  armed  forces  will 
soon  be  assigned  to  duty  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  I  know  that  you  will  want  to 
come  home  to  the  same  kind  of  America 
that  you  left.  I  knew  that  the  people  here 
at  home  will  make  certain  that  our  way 
of  living  does  not  cht  nge  while  you  are  gon* 
While  you  are  away  we  at  home  will  dis- 
charge our  obligatioi  s  to  see  that  provlston 
U  made  for  your  we  fare  when  you  return 
That  we  have  prom  sed,  and  that  promise 
will  be  kept. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP1  RKPRBSKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  4  prU  9.  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  ]  Ir.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  a  rUcle  based  on  tariff 
•tandards  appeare<    in  the  Bridgeport 


(Conn.)  Post  on  April  1.  This  article 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  Hon.  Clark 
EooTHi  Lcd.  Representative  from  that 
district. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Msinning,  Maxwell, 
&  Moore,  outlines  a  plan  which,  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  would  protect  the 
living  standards  of  the  American  work- 
ers against  the  low  wages  and  the  low 
living  standards  of  other  nations.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  being 
hearings  within  the  next  10  days  on  a 
proposal  to  not  only  extend  the  present 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  but 
also  give  the  Tariff  Commission  author- 
ity to  reduce  tariffs  50  percent  more. 

The  article  follows: 
Taxitf  B.\sed  on  LrviNO  Stakdabes  Aevocatzd 

BT     MANNING,     MAXWrU.     &    MOOSE     CUAIR- 
UAN 

Commenting  that  "we  appear  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  program  of  giving  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  which  may  well  bankrupt  us,'' 
Charles  A.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore, 
last  week  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  tariff 
system  based  on  the  relative  wage  scales  of 
the  various  countries. 

Mr.  Moore  believes  that  such  a  sirstem 
would  protect  the  living  standards  of  Ameri- 
can workers  against  the  low  wages  and  low 
living  standards  of  other  nations. 

Before  settling  down  to  developing  the 
activities  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore. 
Mr.  Moore  lived  an  adventurous  life.  Born 
In  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1880,  he  attended  St.  Paul's 
In  New  Hampshire  and  was  graduated  by 
Yale  in  1903.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Pair- 
field  County  for  many  years,  living  on  a  faim 
near  Greenwich. 

SAnjD    WITH    PEAKT 

The  wanderlust  and  search  for  adventure 
seized  him  at  an  early  age  and  when  17  years 
old  he  was  a  member  of  Rcbert  E.  Peary's  trip 
to  the  Arctic.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  the 
expedition  found  the  famous  meteorite  now 
in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York.  A  few  years  later  he  chartered  a 
boat  and  with  Capt.  Robert  Bartlett,  of 
Arctic  fame,  as  first  officer,  traveled  up  the 
Labrador  coast,  on  through  the  Hudson 
Strait  Into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  original  object  of  the  cruise  had  been 
to  try  and  discover  a  graphite  mine,  and  while 
no  mine  was  found,  plenty  of  adventures 
were  recorded. 

Shortly  after  he  was  graduated  from  Yale. 
Mr.  Moore,  accompanied  by  the  late  Homer 
Davenport,  then  one  of  Americas  outstanding 
cartoonists,  decided  to  go  to  Turkey  to  buy 
Arabian  horses  for  breeding  purposes.  While 
in  that  section  of  the  world  they  decided  to 
do  »ome  real  roaming  and  visited  Asia  Minor, 
north  Africa,  and  various  European  countries. 

Some  years  later  Mr.  Moore  made  several 
expeditions  to  South  America  and  also  ex- 
plored the  mountains  of  British  Columbia, 
where  ht  did  a  lot  of  hunting.  One  of  his 
kms  was  Of  a  rare  type  of  goat,  which,  when 
mounted,  was  presented  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Moore  la  a 
life  member  of  that  organization. 
•nvsD  IK  woau)  wa« 

^^^"fl^^  ^"^  ^o'"'**  ^ar  Mr.  Moore 
tt^/i.^"  '""""^  "  *  member  of  the  Plfty- 
amh  ArtlUery.  He  participated  In  four  en- 
E«««nents,  including  the  Meuse-Argonne  and 
Otoe-Alsne  operations. 

vn?i^''L"'f,^°'^^  ^'^-  ^  *««»«•  ^^  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  growing  activities  of 
the  Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore  Co.  His 
benefs  on  the  necessity  of  esUbllshlng  a  new 
type  of  tariff  foUows: 
Mr.  Moore  said: 

th7.  ^/r  ^l'  '^"^"'^  y**"  ^°  o^  the  opinion 
that  a  tariff  system  based  upon  relative  wage 
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■calee  of  the  various  countries  would  ba 
workable  and  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  now,  more  than  ever  before, 
such  a  bsM  for  our  tariff  would  be  helpful 
to  this  country. 

"We  appear  to  l>e  committed  to  a  program 
of  giving  tc  all  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
may  well  bankrupt  us  and  lower  standards  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Yet  our 
first  duty  should  be  to  maintain  our  own 
standards  of  living,  which  have  for  two  gen- 
erations been  the  highest  In  the  world,  not 
only  for  our  own  advantage,  but  as  a  con- 
tinuing example  and  Inspiration  for  all  other 
nations. 

"It  Is  obviously  Impossible  for  us  to  main- 
tain our  high  wages  in  this  country,  on  which 
our  national  wealth  and  living  standards  have 
always  been  based  and  always  must  he  based, 
in  a  world  of  complete  free-trade. 

"There  are  many  serious  problems  of  fairer 
distribution  amongst  ourselves  of  our  na- 
tional Income.  These  problems  must  be  met 
and  solved.  But  without  a  large  national 
Income  to  be  better  distributed  no  benefit  to 
the  Nation  can  accrue  to  American  citizens. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  preservation  of 
our  collective  national  Income  Is  the  first 
duty  of  all  American  citizens  and  must  always 
be  ovir  first  duty. 

"The  bash:  plan,  therefore,  must  be  protec- 
tion of  our  wage  scale  and  living  standards 
against  the  low  wages  and  low  living  stand- 
ards of  all  other  nations. 

"If  at  the  same  time  an  incentive  could 
be  offered  to  other  nations  to  raise  their  wage 
scales  and  living  standards  we  would  be  do- 
ing the  best  service  possible  to  the  entire 
world. 

"In  a  tariff  system  based  on  relative  wage 
scales  I  believe  we  have  the  means  to  pro- 
tect ourselves,  stimulate  other  nations  to 
aspire  to  our  standards  of  wages  and  of  living 
and  supply  a  world  commerce  with  new  life. 

"Here  is  a  sample  outline  of  the  plan: 

"The  Congress  should  create  a  commission 
to  study  and  set  up  a  relative  wage  scale  for 
each  nation  seeking  to  trade  with  us.  The 
standards  set  up  would  have  to  be  somewhat 
arbitrary  at  first.  But  our  American  deci- 
sion would  have  to  stand  as  arrived  at  with 
no  modifications  for  several  years. 

"Our  maximum  tariffs  would  be  levied  on 
all  imports  from  nations  whose  wage  scales 
were  under  a  certain  percentage  of  our  own. 
As  a  nation's  wage  scale  approximated  our 
own  less  tariff  would  be  levied.  If  any  na- 
tion's wage  scale  equaled  our  own  no  tariff 
would  be  levied,  or  a  nominal  one  only. 

"In  order  to  aid  the  nations  to  raise  their 
living  standards  and  wages  (which  go  always 
hand  in  hand)  the  entire  revenue  from 
tariffs  (or  any  portion  decided  upon  as  Just 
to  ourselves)  would  be  loaned  at  a  low  rate 
erf  Interest  to  the  nation  paying  the  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  in  this  cotmtry 
products  of  American  manufacture — prefer- 
ably machinery  and  equipment  which  would 
tend  to  make  labor  more  productive  and 
therefore  deserving  of  higher  wages. 

"Periodically  tariffs  would  be  readjusted. 
The  success  of  the  plan  would  be  measured 
by  such  readjustments. 

.  "I  can  think  cf  no  way  to  offer  to  the  labor 
of  all  nations  hope,  inspiration,  and  assist- 
ance of  a  practical  sort  comparable  to  such 
a  plan  carefully  worked  out.  It  puts  a  heavy 
financial  burden  on  us.  But  it  leaves  to  each 
nation  the  Job  of  helping  Itself  and  not  to 
be  pauperized  by  charity. 

"The  Influence  of  such  a  program  upon 
American  standing  in  the  world  would  be.  It 
seems  to  me,  very  beneficial. 

"The  above  Is  a  simplified  outline  of  a  very 
big  and  far-reaching  plan." 
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or  NEW   HAMPSHiaS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  AprU  9  {legislative  day  of 
FHday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  telegram  received 
by  me  today,  and  which  I  understand  was 
sent  to  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  by  E.  P.  McDonald,  Jr.,  head  of 
the  Zenith  Radio  Corporation.  It  sets 
forth  the  serious  attempts  being  made  to 
transfer  frequency  modulation  from 
lower  range  on  the  dial  to  the  upper 
register.  Such  a  transfer,  in  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  best  experts,  would 
impair  the  efiflciency  of  FM  and  entail 
great  financial  loss  to  present  holders  of 
that  facility.  Frequency  modulation,  the 
Invention  of  Dr.  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  is 
such  a  boon  to  listeners  on  the  radio, 
giving  a  reception  entirely  free  from 
static,  that  nothing  which  threatens  its 
benefits  should  be  permitted.  I  ask  that 
the  telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  iMlnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago,  III.,  April  9, 1945. 
Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobit, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 

1  am  sending  this  telegram  to  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  because  a  new 
development  in  radio  that  is  now  ready  to 
bring  great  benefits  to  your  constituents,  and 
provide  tens  of  thousands  of  post-war  Jobs,  la 
being  threatened  by  Ill-advised  Government 
action. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  the  paradox  of  mod- 
ern inventions.  We  had  long-distance  radio 
service  before  we  had  purely  local  service. 
It  Is  the  baby  that  ran  before  it  could  walk. 
Ovir  first  American  broadcasting  station, 
KDKA.  could  be  received  all  over  the  United 
States  and  sometimes  in  Europe.  It  is  as 
though  we  had  long-distance  telephones  be- 
fore local  exchanges  were  established. 

In  1925  I  personally  sent  the  human  voice 
half  way  around  the  world  from  my  ship  In 
north  Greenland  within  11  degrees  of  the 
North  Pole  to  Admiral  Koontz  on  the  U.  S.  8. 
Seattle,  flagship  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  then 
cruising  off  Tasmania. 

Let's  take  a  look  behind  the  scenes  and 
see  what  this  paradox  of  radio,  which  at  pres- 
ent is  known  and  appreciated  by  a  relatively 
few  people,  means  to  the  American  public,  to 
you,  and  to  me. 

In  the  short  period  from  1921  radio  has  un- 
folded Its  Influence  in  civic  and  cultural  fields 
as  much  as  did  the  printing  press  during  its 
first  200  years. 

Now  comes  the  latest  Invention,  frequency 
modulation,  which  is  purely  a  local  service. 
It  only  radiates  from  the  transmitter  to  an 
horizon,  usually  under  100  miles.  It  creates 
another  paradox  by  being  the  only  great  In- 
vention In  radio  that  has  not  been  financed 
by  stock  promotion  to  the  public.  It  has 
come  forward  on  its  merits  and  was  accepted 
by  the  public  and  by  many  companies  already 
established  and  adequately  financed. 

This  new  frequency-modulation  service 
provides  the  public  not  only  with  Its  first 
local  service  but  Its  first  high  fidelity  and 
relatively  static-free  reception.  It  fills  the 
same  position  as  the  home-town  newspaper 


and  gives  as  much  better  reception  as  the 
local  telephone  gives  compared  with  long 
distance. 

Entirely  without  stock  promotion,  fre- 
quency modulation  made  more  progress  in 
public  acceptance  In  the  first  2  years  of  Its 
public  use,  from  1940  to  Pearl  Harbor  Day. 
than  television  hks  In  17  yean  of  existence, 
even  though  few  cities  today  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  frequency  modulation  service. 

Present  standard  broadcasting,  because  of 
limited  wavelengths,  only  allows  about  900 
stations  in  the  whole  United  States.  These 
stations  are  the  property  of  a  fortunate  few. 
Some  have  been  sold  at  high  premiums  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  i>ossible.  Fre- 
quency modulation  will  make  possible  2.000 
to  5,000  additional  frequency  modulation 
local  stations  which  definitely  promise  to 
be  a  greater  menace  to  the  relative  monop- 
oly enjoyed  by  the  chains  and  some  present 
clear-channel  broadcasters  than  anything 
they  have  heretofore  encountered. 

I  can  well  understand  opposition  of  the 
national  chains  to  this  terrific  new  competi- 
tor, and  I  have  S3rmpathy  for  their  position, 
but  I  also  remember  that  the  stage-coach 
drivers  didn't  like  to  see  the  coming  of  the 
railroads,  and  in  turn  ovir  railroad  systems 
did  not  welcome  the  coming  of  good  roads 
and  trucks  with  door-to-door  service.  Nat- 
urally the  chains  see  In  frequency  modula- 
tion not  only  a  serious  competitor  but  also 
a  great  additional  expense  to  which  they  will 
be  put  In  competing. 

A  similar  situation  to  that  now  existing  In 
broadcasting  would  have  developed  If  the 
printing  press  had  originally  been  available 
only  to  the  national  magazines  and  the  sup- 
ply of  paper  limited.  Naturally  these  maga- 
zine owners  would  resent  the  coming  of 
presses  and  suflQcient  paper  for  printing  the 
home-town  paper  which  would  dilute  and 
subtract  from  their  national  circulation. 
Here  in  America  the  local  papers  have  always 
been  much  closer  to  their  people  than  the 
national  publications.  Frequency  modula- 
tion provides  the  equivalent  of  additional 
presses  and  additional  paper  to  make  the 
local  newspaper  possible. 

Many  small-town  standard  amplitude  mod- 
ulation broadcasters  now  have  unsatisfac- 
tory wavelengths  and  suffer  from  interfer- 
ence. Most  of  the  good  station  wavelengths 
are  in  the  big  cities.  Through  frequency 
modulation  small -town  broadcasters  can 
now  have  an  efficient  interference-free  sta- 
tion which  will  cost  less  money,  operate  more 
efficiently,  and  adequately  cover  their  local 
service  area.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
home-town  newspapers,  realizing  the  value 
of  frequency  modulation,  have  already  mads 
application  for  permits  to  erect  frequency 
modulation  broadcasting  stations  post-war. 
Frequency  modulation  can  provide  an  Inter- 
ference-free station  In  every  city  In  the 
United  States  over  2,500  population. 

In  the  past,  many  prominent  speakers  on 
Important  subjects  of  Interest  primarily  to 
local  communities,  have  been  reJegated  to 
the  use  of  day-time  radio  which  has  limited 
their  local  audience.  They  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  great  night  audience  because 
of  high  cost  of  time  and  too  great  an  area 
covered.    Frequency  modulation  ctires  this. 

The  chains  have  rendered  a  splendid  serv- 
ice and  they  rt)uld  continue  to  broaden  their 
system  and  serve  the  small  town  even  better 
by  booking  up  with  these  new  local  frequency 
modulation  stations. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  proposed  to  move  frequency  modulation 
from  Its  present  position  in  the  broadcasting 
spectrum,  where  It  has  given  unexcelled  serv- 
ice for  6  years,  to  the  proposed  hundred  meg- 
acycle band,  which  Is  untried  and  unproved 
for  broadcasting  service.  This  would  obso- 
lete all  present  frequency  modulation  broad- 
casting stations  and  destroy  the  frequency 
modulation  value  of  many  mUlions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  radio  sets  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 
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Tha  record  of  the  F  C.  C.  hearlnfs  lndlcat«» 
this  m<w»  U  anncccnary  and  mMtoalrable. 

The  only  argument  advanced  for  morlng 
frequency  modulation  to  thla  proposed  un- 
tried area  la  the  highly  technical  theory  de- 
Teloped  by  a  former  F  C.  C  employee  that  In 
the  present  ware  band  frequency  modulation 
win  experience  Interference. 

At  both  the  public  and  secret  hearings  held 
by  F.  C  C  on  the  subject  of  whether  or  nut 
frequency  modulation  should  be  moved  be- 
cause of  alleged  iaierfereuce.  7  of  the  8  pro- 
pa^tlou  experts,  who  after  all  are  the  only 
ones  qualified  to  paaa  on  the  technical  phase 
of  thU  question.  Indicated  the  dLMurbing  of 
priMffti t  frequency  modulation  channels  Is  un- 
neceaaary  Of  the  whole  indu&try.  Including 
the  broadcasUixg  chaxus.  only  11  Individuals 
or  ourporatiooa  were  for  disturbing  frequency 
moduiatloii  in  ItA  present  satiafactory  po&l- 
tion  aod  moving  it  to  the  untried  and  un- 
proved hundred  megacycle  band  against  43 
wbo  are  for  leaving  it  uiKliaturbed  where  it  is. 

Nevertbeieaa  tbe  Commission's  recent  cor- 
reepondetice  with  frequency  modulation  set 
ownera  protesting  the  change  and  its  recent 
theatrical  demonstrauan  of  converters  to 
members  of  the  press  indicate  that  some  of 
tta  members  are  determined  to  move  fre- 
quency modulaticHi  regardlesa  at  the  weight 
c^  the  qualified  evidence 

Manufacturers  universally  concede  that  if 
frequency  modulation  ta  moved  to  the  hii;her 
channels  the  public  will  have  to  pay  more 
money  for  frequency  modulation  receivers 
which  will  function  properly  in  the  hundred 
megacycle  band.  This  will  cause  the  put>Ilc 
to  pay  to  radio  manufacttircrs  many  addl- 
tlonaJ  and  unnecessary  mtlllons  of  dollars. 
Moving  frequency  mod\iIation  to  this  pro- 
posed untried  and  unproved  channel  would 
also  ftt  frequency  modulation  tark  from  2 
to  5  years  at  a  cost  of  tens  of  tbcujands  of 
Jobs,  because  frecpiency  modulation  Is  the 
one  new  thing  in  radio  that  Is  ready  to  go  and 
proTMe  new  employment  during  and  after 
recoDverelon . 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  Oen» 
eral  Electric  Cc  .  the  Strom  berg -Carlson  Co., 
and  our  people  here  at  Zenith,  the  three 
manufacturers  who  have  had  the  greatest 
experience  In  the  building  of  genuine  fre- 
quency modulation  receivers  far  the  public, 
that  moving  frequency  modulation  to  the 
untried  and  unproved  hundred  megacycle 
band  la  unnecessary  and  undesirable  and  will 
deliver  a  deadly  blow  to  the  entire  frequency- 
modulation  program  from  which  it  will  take 
years  for  it  to  recover  and  regain  Its  present 
position  of  public  aervice. 

If  not  crippled  and  delayed  by  the  propoaed 
tBOve.  frequency  modul&tion  Ls  destined  to 
wield  a  great  inSuence  in  America  as  the  local 
papera  have  always  been  closer  to  their  peo- 
ple than  the  national  publlcationa.  Fre- 
quency modiilation.  because  of  the  superior 
aervice  It  renders,  may  even  be  destined  to  re- 
plaes  many  of  the  present-day  brcadcast  sta- 
Uona.  especially  in  the  smaller  towns. 

Frequency  modulation,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed, will  t>e  a  great  leader  in  the  orderly  re- 
oonveralon  from  war  to  civilian  production. 

Chalnnao  Porter,  who  inherited  this  mo- 
mentous problem  when  he  assumed  the 
ehatrmanahtp  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  in  January,  haa  definitely  stated 
within  the  past  week  that  be  has  reached  no 
conchuion  himself.  In  the  public  interest  I 
baUewe  that  Congress  should  satisfy  itself 
that  the  entire  Conuniaaion  and  their  engi- 
naars  give  proper  and  full  consideration  only 
t*  the  qnaUfted  evidence  that  is  before  them. 
No  one  should  be  swsycd  by  any  intereeu 
who  through  fear  of  competition  may  seek  to 
eripple  an  already  eatabliahed  great  new  pub- 
He  acrvlca. 

If  you  f aal  that  you  would  like  f\irther  and 
more  detailed  information  on  this  subject  be- 


fore taking  action.  I  ahal^ 
ftimlsh  it  to  you  upon  retuest. 
E.  F.  McDorfALo 
President. 


.Jr.. 

tenith  Radio 

Corpoatton.  Cti*cago, 


Enforcement  of  0.  P.  K.  Rejulrt!oni 


EXTENSION  OP 

or 


be  very  glad  to 


REMARKS 


HON.  WAYNE  t.  KORSE 

or  OKzco« 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THI    UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  9  (leiislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  i^esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h  lie  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recor  )  three  editorials 
in  reeard  to  the  enforc  >ment  of  O.  P.  A. 
regulations.  I  make  th« se  comments  and 
submit  the  editorials  i  ursuant  to  some 
remarks  I  previously  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Followii  ig  those  remarks, 
I  carried  on  correspondence  and  held 
conferences  with  reprp  sentatives  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  That  ccrrespo  idence  and  those 
conferences  convinced  me  all  the  more 
that  the  problem  of  irr  proving  the  pro- 
cedure In  hearing  O.  ?.  A.  cases  is  of 
paramount  importance.  I  serve  notice 
that  when  the  O.  P.  A.  Act  is  before  the 
Senate  I  shall  press  for  lecsssary  amend- 
ments to  insure  that  ftie  people  of  cur 
country  shall  have  priper  trial  by  due 
process  of  law.  where4s  at  the  present 
time  I  do  not  think  the 

The  editorials  to  w 
which  I  a?k  unarimcu 
printed  In  the  Appendik,  are  as  follows 
One.  entitled  *TTie  O.  P  A.  'Trials'."  from 
Th?  DalJes  tOreg.)  Chronicle,  of  April  2, 
1945;  another,  from  Cdw's  Pacific  Coast 
Lumber  Digest,  written  by  C.  C.  Crow,  is 
entiiled  "Persecuting  A  nerica's  Best  Cit- 
izens"; the  third  edii  onal  is  entitled 
••Judge  Tocze's  O.  P.  A.  Decision."  and 
was  published  in  the  O^egonian  for  April 
4.  1843. 

There  being  no  objecttlon.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


receive  it, 

ch  I  refer,  and 

consent  to  have 


(From  The  Dalles  (Oreg.) 
2.  1945 

THX  O.   p.  A. 


niALS 


Investigator,  prosecutoi ,  Judge,  and  Jury. 


That's  the  status  of  the  O 


Division,  as  demravstratei!   In  hearings  held 
in  The  Dalles  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Uttle  wonder,  then,  th  a  several  local  at- 
tomeys  who  attended  t  le  trials  as  spec- 
tators were  heard  to  remark  as  they  left  the 
room,  "Is  this  the  United  i 
fense  attorney  angrily  chi^rged  that  Gestapo 
methods  had  t>een  emplo;  ed  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
in  Its  handling  of  one  loa  I  case. 

"Well,  that's  what   the   people    voted  for, 
when  they  retvimed  the  New  Deal  to  power.J 
a  txlack  Republican,  who)  was  a   bystander, 
retorted. 

"Yes:  it  looks  like  we  ire  beaded  for  the 
very  totaUtarianism  our  t  oys  are  fighting  in 
Europe  and  Asia,"  anotfier  spectator  de- 
clared. "Petrillo  and  his  fcang  can  get  away 
with  anything,  but  let  a  businessman  slip 
over  a  bit,  intentioiuUly  <ir  not,  and  he's  In 
the  clutches  of  the  burea\  crata." 


Chronicle  of  April 


P.  A.  Enforcement 


Some  of  this  corridor  criticism  probably 
Wtm  vnf air,  but  it  Just  about  epitomized  the 
Iff  11m I  of  spectators  at  the  trials,  which 
soon  took  en  the  aspects  of  a  legal  farce.  In- 
sofar as  accepted  court  procedure  is  ccn- 
cerned.  Instead  of  being  assumed  Innocent 
until  proved  guilty,  the  various  defendants 
obviously  were  assumed  to  be  gtillty — and 
"tr/  and  prove  your  Innocence." 

Cansidsr  the  stage  as  It  was  set.  First, 
O.  P.  A.  Investigators  moved  Into  town.  They 
were  not  Invited  In  by  the  local  war  price 
and  rationing  beard,  which  understands  con- 
ditions In  The  Dalles  and  which  has  been 
making  a  sincere  attempt  to  enforce  the 
multitude  of  or  lera  and  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  O.  P.  A.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Jchn  Sell,  chairman  cf  the  local  food  |>anel, 
testified  that  he  resigned  this  position  when 
the  district  O.  P.  A.  office  refused  to  hv.cd  his 
suggestions,  which  were  based  on  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  local  conditions. 

These  investigators,  we  are  informed,  acted 
tn  an  arbitrary  manner.  In  or>e  Instance 
they  seized  the  food  ration  points  at  a  local 
grocery  store,  while  the  proprietor  was  absent. 
They  took  these  points  to  Portland,  sorted 
them,  and  retvirned  valid  points  later  by 
registered  mail. 

In  another  Instance,  when  a  local  restau- 
rant proprietor  explained  his  point  difficul- 
ties by  saying  that  the  Army  "virtually  had 
taken  over  his  establishment,"  an  investi- 
gator advised  him  not  to  serve  meat  to  serv- 
icemen; that  they  "got  their  points  at  camp" 
and  should  eat  there.  This  was  testified  un-* 
der  oath  at  Saturday's  hearing,  and  was  not 
denied  by  the  investigator,  who  was  preeent 
at  the  time. 

Yet  many  of  the  men  from  Camp  Rufua 
were  from  foreign  batt'.efisld.s.  Some  had 
been  on  Attu.  Others  were  home  from  ac- 
tion In  the  Pacific,  Instructing  other  Army 
engineers  In  the  technique  of  building 
bridges.  What  restauiant  proprietor  would 
have  the  heart  to  tell  a  soldier,  under  such 
circumfitances,  to  get  his  meals  at  camp:  that 
he  could  not  order  a  steak  becavise  steaks 
were  reserved  for  civilians? 

In  any  event  the  Investigators  found  quite 
a  few  food  handlers  short  of  points.  Regula- 
tions admittedly  had  been  violated,  but  there 
was  no  deliberate  attempt  at  dishonesty. 
And  If  the  matter  had  been  left  to  the  local 
rationing  board,  these  points  would  have 
been  made  up,  paid  in  full  after  the  Army 
moved  on  trom  Camp  Rufus. 

Havmg  found  violations  of  O.  P.  A.  regu- 
lations, at  least  from  a  technical  staiHlpoint, 
the  district  O.  P.  A.  next  preferred  ehargea. 
From  Portland  came  an  O.  P.  A.  enlorcemenk 
attorney  with  the  reputation  of  being  "plenty 
tough"  in  the  prosecution  cf  her  cases.  F/om 
San  Francisco  came  the  "Judge  and  Jtiry."  in 
the  person  of  a  hearing  commissioner.  In 
court  were  the  witnesses  for  the  Government, 
ready  to  testify  against  the  defendants. 

Notice  anything  unusual  about  this  ar- 
rangement? Well,  the  witnesses,  the  "prose- 
cuting attorney,-  and  the  "Judge,"  who  also 
serves  as  a  Jury,  all  are  paid  by  the  O.  P  A. 
We  asked  the  hearing  officer  If  the  rules  of 
evidence  were  supposed  to  apply  to  siKh  hear- 
ings. He  assured  us  that  this  was  the  case. 
PoBsibly  they  were  "supposed  to  apply."  but 
many  years  spent  in  covering  court  action* 
convinced  us  that  we  knew  nothing  about  tha 
"rules  of  evidence."  as  interpreted  by  the 
O.  P.  A.  For  Instance,  when  the  "district 
attorney"  submitted  evidence  not  even  re- 
motely connected  with  a  formal  complaint, 
this  evidence  was  admitted — over  the  pro- 
test of  the  defense  attorney  who  insisted 
that  his  case  was  being  prejudiced. 

Furthermore,  the  "Jtrdge"  interrogated  wit- 
nesses frequently,  and  even  called  a  witne^ 
to  the  stand  to  clarify  points  in  testimony 
that  were  not  always  pertinent  to  the  charges. 
Be  frecpiently  was  brusque  in  his  question- 
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Irg.  Only  twice  during  the  10  hearings  did 
he  seem  to  think  that  the  O.  P.  A.  had  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  legal  propriety  and  in 
one  of  these  Instances  he  reversed  an  origi- 
nal ruling  in  favor  of  the  defense  after  he 
had  remarked — audibly — that  to  take  the 
case  off  the  present  calendar  might  necessi- 
tate another  trip  to  The  Dalles,  and  he  didn't 
know  when  he  would  be  able  to  come  here 
again. 

If  local  violators  of  O.  P.  A.  regulations 
are  found  guilty,  they  face  stispenslon  of 
their  right  to  deal  In  the  rationed  commodi- 
ties involved  for  various  lengths  of  time. 
This  was  admitted  by  O.  P.  A.  cfflcials  at  the 
hearings.  In  the  case  of  restaurants  and 
meat  markets  that  will  mean  they  must  close 
their  doors 

What  this  could  mean  to  the  community 
Is  obvious.  Local  restaurants  and  meat 
markets,  attempting  to  give  service  despite 
help  shcrtages,  already  are  swamped.  Cloce 
some  of  them  up  and  the  situation  could 
become  chaotic. 

Furthermore,  consider  the  degree  of  pun- 
ishment in  view  of  the  degree  of  the  offense 
charged.  Close  up  a  restaurant  for  10,  20, 
or  39  days,  and  the  help  disappears,  to  other 
communities  or  other  Jobs.  Close  up  a  meat 
market  and  the  same  is  true.  Deny  a  large 
grocery  stoie  the  right  to  deal  In  sugar  or 
butter,  and  think  of  the  farmers — many  of 
whom  drive  froTi  50  to  100  miles  to  shop  in 
The  Dalles.  True,  other  stores  will  be  open, 
but  consider  the  congestion,  yet  the  O.  P.  A. 
declares  that  public  Inconvenience  is  not 
taken  into  account  In  such  closures — only 
public   hardship. 

And  all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided 
If  the  district  O.  P.  A.  had  permitted  the 
local  rationing  board  to  handle  the  situation 
In  Its  own  way  Instead  of  moving  in  with 
the  obvious  determination  to  set  an  example. 

[Prom  Crow's  Pacific  Coast  Lumber  Digest, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  of  February  23,  1943 1 

PZRSECtrnNG    AICE31ICAS    BEST   CmZENS 

(By  C.  C.  Crow) 

Like  Hitler's  expiring  Gestapo,  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  the  Lumber  Section  of 
O.  P.  A.  In  Portland  Is  now  bringing  into 
final  play  all  of  the  ruthless  vindictiveness 
that  has  characterized  its  high-handed  career 
of  persecution. 

For  complete  Indifference  to  the  estab- 
lished processes  of  administering  Justice,  the 
history  of  the  activities  of  the  enforcement 
division  of  O.  P.  A.  Is  a  record  of  abuse  of 
authority  and  the  exerlqlslng  of  punitive 
Judicial  power  which  has  made  this  organi- 
zation a  constant  llablll'y  to  the  war  pro- 
gram as  it  has  run  amuok  In  the  ranks  of 
those  engaged  in  doing  something  genuinely 
constructive.  From  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims of  the  coercive  blackjacking  of  this 
O.  P.  A.  enforcement  division  huge  sums  of 
money  have  been  taken  i:\  the  form  of  fines 
for  loosely  established  and  more  loosely  cal- 
culated, alleged  (vaslons.  of  the  terms  of 
price  ceilings.  Of.en  Intricate  and  compli- 
cated In  their  draft,  clear  Interpretation  has 
not  been  possible  even  by  the  original  au- 
thors after  other  legal  crackpots  have  put 
into  words  and  phrases  a  conglomeration  of 
meaningless  and  disconnected  provisions  that 
have  opened  wide  i  he  gate  for  administrative 
Impositions  on  tie  unfortunate  and  busy 
groups  of  our  cituens  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction and  dlstiibutlon  of  timber  prod- 
ucts. 

Staffed  for  the  most  psirt  by  men  whose 
limited  experience  has  deprived  them  of  the 
responsible  Jobs  :n  private  Industry  this 
O.  P.  A.  band  of  Hme  teredos  has  come  to 
learn  that  as  a  bureau  they  are  held  in  low 
esteem  and  cons«-quently  this  realization 
has  developed  an  esprit  de  corps  that  has 
carried  them  to  great  extiemes. 


"Bvusy  men  and  concerns  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing and  getting  to  our  fighting  forces 
needed  lumber  supplies  have  in  cases  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  submitted  to  out- 
rageous impositions  from  these  New  Deal  ax- 
men  and  have  paid  kangaroo  court  fines  for 
baseless  charges,  not  due  to  any  sense  of 
guilt  but  because  they  could  not  afford  the 
time  and  expense  to  go  Into  court  over  the 
amounts  Involved.  In  Instances  without 
number  lumbermen  have  been  told  by  their 
attorneys,  "Prom  the  standpoint  of  consti- 
tutional law  these  charges  are  without  foiin- 
datlon  and  you  can  go  into  court  and  beat 
the  O.  P.  A.,  if  you  can  get  into  a  court 
which  Is  not  presided  over  by  another  New 
Deal  appointee  and  in  this  connection  the 
higher  up  you  go  the  poorer  your  chances 
are  and  we  advice  paying  the  extortion  and 
going  about  your  business,  because  they  are 
out  to  get  you  one  way  or  another  and  the 
soundness  of  their  accusations  is  the  least 
important." 

Now  as  time  has  moved  along  the  attitude 
of  Intolerance  in  the  O.  P.  A.  enforcement  di- 
vision has  grown  with  it.  When  the  worst 
scrub  in  this  marauding  organization  comes 
back  to  the  oXce  and  reports  that  he  has  been 
offended  by  some  hounded  executive,  that 
unfortunate  individual  is  due  to  get  a  work- 
ing over. 

The  above  statements  are  best  proved  by 
reciting  a  specific  case.  The  Goose  Lake  Box 
Co.  at  Lakeview,  Dreg.,  operated  by  Sam 
J^lck,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  of  medi- 
ocrity and  into  the  spotlight  by  being 
awarded  the  Army  and  Navy  E  for  "practi- 
cal patrotism"  and  "distinguished  service"  in 
supplying  the  Government  with  lumber  re- 
quired m  carrying  on  the  war.  This 
aroused  Jealousy  of  another  Government  em- 
ployee in  another  entirely  different  depart- 
ment contacting  the  pine  manufacturers  and 
soon  an  automobile,  burning  scarce  gasoline 
and  wearing  out  scarcer  tires,  was  on  its  long 
way  to  the  Goose  Lake  plant  to  dig  up  some- 
thing, somehow. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  an  O.  P.  A. 
field  man  slipped  into  the  Goose  Lake  plant 
one  day  like  a  skunk  crawling  into  a  poultry 
house  fuU  of  laying  hens  and  proceeded  to 
hunt  for  something  wrong.  Without  any 
f>ermlssion  whatever  he  shut  down  various 
parts  of  the  operation  so  that  he  might  query 
the  employees,  who  were  busy  trying  to  make 
lumber  to  help  support  the  boys  in  the  fox- 
holes. Finally,  when  his  arrogant  obstruc- 
tion became  unbearable,  he  was  summarily 
ordered  from  the  property,  something  that 
should  hav«  been  done  5  minutes  after  he 
entered.  What  did  this  do?  When  the  super- 
snooper  returned  to  headquarters  and  re- 
ported the  temerity  and  Insubordination  of 
Sam  Jaksick  in  insisting  that  he  and  his  men 
be  allowed  to  produce  lumber  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, Goose  Lalie's  fate  was  sealed. 

Recently  the  O.  P.  A.  filed  charges  against 
Goose  Lake  Box,  assessing  a  triple  fine  and 
asking  the  right  to  Impose  a  further  penalty 
on  another  separate  charge  involving  some 
280  carloads  of  lumber  and  a  correspondingly 
large  sum  of  money. 

In  the  meantime,  what  has  happened?  Out 
of  a  clear  sky  the  Army  and  Navy  has 
awarded  the  Goose  Lake  Box  Co.  a  second 
E,  and  written  them  as  follows: 

"To  the  Men  and  Women  of  the  Goose  Lake 
Box  Co.,  Lakeview,  Lake  County,  Oreg.: 

"1  am  pleased  to  Inform  you  that  you  have 
won  for  the  second  time  the  Army-Navy 
Production  Award  for  meritorious  services  on 
the  production  front. 

"You  have  continued  to  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  you  set  for  yourselves  and 
which  won  you  distinction  more  than  6 
months  ago.  You  may  well  be  proud  of  your 
achievement. 


"The  White  Star,  which  the  renewal  adds 
to  your  Army-Navy  production  award  fiag. 
Is  the  symbol  of  appreciation  from  our 
armed  forces  for  your  continued  and  deter- 
mined effort  and  patriotism." 

Who  is  best  qualified  to  appraise  the  serv- 
ice and  lumber  which  has  been  supplied  to 
the  Government  during  this  emergency,  a 
small  group  of  nondescript  bureaucrau  or 
the  Army  and  liavy  heads  who  have  been 
using  this  lumber? 

In  receiving  the  second  "E"  award  the 
Goose  Lake  Box  Co.  stands  by  Itself,  as  this 
recognition  for  service  performed  and  the 
good  quality  cf  material  supplied  has  been 
given  to  no  other  manufacturer  of  pine  In  the 
entire  West  and  that  is  a  real  record. 

The  youthful  attorney  who  heads  the  en- 
forcement division's  office  of  O.  P.  A.  In  Port- 
land is  the  same  man  who  was  caught  red- 
handed  last  summer  on  a  long  fishing  trip 
which  he  made  that  Involved  traveling  over 
400  miles  in  an  automobile  operated  by  one 
of  his  field  men,  who  was  paid  for  its  use  by 
the  Government  Fine  sense  of  honor  by  a 
man  who  is  receiving  his  monthly  stipend 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law  and  war 
regulations  Instead  of  deliberately  doing 
something  widely  publicized  as  forbidden. 

Sam  Jaksick  has  made  a  contribution  to 
his  country  in  helping  to  win  the  war  and 
has  gone  far  beyond  his  outstanding  record 
of  supplying  lumber  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
which  has  been  publicly  proclaimed  as  a 
top  Job.  Sam  Jaksick  has  also  given  to  the 
war  his  19-year-old  son,  a  promising  lad  who 
was  late  last  year  so  seriously  wounded 
while  serving  with  the  Anx.y  in  E^irope  that 
he  will  be  a  cripple  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
While  the  head  of  the  enforcement  division 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  office  was  on  a  fishing  trip  be- 
ing made  with  Government-bought  gasoline 
this  boy  of  Sam  Jakslck's  was  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  working  for  a  mere  pittance 
and  his  reward  is  a  shattered  body.  Would 
you  enjoy  this  if  you  were  Sam  Jaksick? 
Would  it  kindle  love  and  kindness  In  your 
heart  to  know  that  your  own  son  was  lying 
In  a  hospital  In  France  terribly  crippled 
while  a  band  of  able-bodied  O.  P.  A.  em- 
ployees, all  of  whom  should  have  long  since 
either  been  working  in  the  shipyards  or  serv- 
ing in  the  Army,  was  descending  upon  you 
purely  for  spite  and  pique,  trying  to  Intimi- 
date you  Into  paying  a  fine  on  a  charge  of 
which  you  were  not  guilty? 

War  Mobilization  Director,  James  F. 
Byrnes,  should  order  the  Portland  office  of 
the  enforcement  division  of  O.  P.  A.  closed 
at  once  and  the  men  and  women  employed 
there  placed  on  essential  Jobs,  preferably  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  the  shipyards.  Sam  Jak- 
sick should  be  immediately  relieved  of  the 
persecution  of  *K)ondoggling  imposers,  who 
have  from  the  start  been  a  liability  to  the 
war  program,  having  done  nothing  but  an- 
noy and  delay  those  patriotic  men  like  Sam 
Jaksick  and  hundreds  of  other  producers  of 
lumber  who,  in  rpite  of  O.  P.  A.  snoopers  and 
not  with  their  aid.  have  made  a  maximum 
contribution  toward  winning  the  war. 


[From   the   Oregonian,    Portland,    Oreg.,    of 

April  4.  1945) 

JtmCE  TOOZZ'S  O.  p.  A.  OBCISIOIf 

Tn  a  voluminous  and  thoughtfully  con- 
sidered oplnioii;  Judge  Tooze,  of  the  Mult- 
nomah circuit  court,  has  held  that  Congress 
had  no  constitutional  power  to  vest  .State 
courts  with  Jurisdiction  in  O.  P.  A.  penalty 
cases  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
It^lf. 

The  layman's  Interest  in  the  matter  is  not 
In  a  legalistic  presentation  of  Judge  Tooze's 
reasoning,  but  In  its  bearing  on  enforcement 
of  O.  P.  A.  price  ceilings,  if  the  decision  shall 
be    affirmed    by    the   State    supreme   CvUrt. 
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Briefly  stated  the  decision  U  fotmded  prl- 
■Mkiliy  oa  the  doctrine  supported  by  a  (alrly 
lonf  line  of  decisions  that  only  In  courts  es- 
Ukbllshed  by  Itself  can  Congress  vest  any 
partkw  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
BtMm.  The  State  circuit  court  is  a  creation 
of  the  State  legislature,  not  of  Congress. 
Thub,  recourse  by  the  Price  Administrator 
must  be  to  the  Federal  district  court  when 
the  Government  seeks  to  recover  treble  the 
amount  a  dealer  has  charged  In  excess  of 
hts  price  ceiling,  or  when  the  O  P.  A.  seeks 
Injunction  to  restrain  a  dealer  from  exceeding 
tb«  prlc  celling. 

Tha  attempt  of  Cont^ess  to  confer  Jurisdic- 
tion CO  State  courts  In  these  matters  no 
^tovbC  arose  from  a  desire  and  need  to  facili- 
teta  Miforcement  of  the  law.  Sessions  of  the 
OtaU  clrciut  court  are  held  In  every  county 
tn  the  State,  and  In  Oregon  there  are  29 
circuit  judges.  There  are  but  two  judges  of 
the  Federal  district  court,  who  preside  mainly 
in  Portland,  but  conduct  terms  at  intervals 
In  Pendleton  and  Medford.  Under  O.  P.  A.'s 
universal  coverage,  price  violations  may  occur 
tn  everv  section  of  the  State,  and  a  conse- 
quence of  the  de<lsion.  If  It  be  upheld,  will 
be  that  these  enforcement  cases  will  all  have 
to  go  before  the  two  Federal  district  judges, 
with  congestion  und  delay  likely,  and  also 
with  Inconvenience  to  defendants  and  coun- 
sel tn  numerous  Instances. 

So  far  as  we  know,  no  State  court  of  final 
adjudication  has  ])assed  on  the  issue  consid- 
ered by  Judge  Tooze.  But  In  every  State  a 
relative  situation  as  respects  the  greater  con- 
venience of  State  courts  exists.  The  supreme 
eourt  of  one  State  is  not  bound  by  the  deci- 
sions of  a  suprerie  court  of  another  State. 
but  it  is  the  practice  to  give  them  considera- 
tion. Hence.  It  may  be  that  the  Oregon  Su- 
preme Court  will  liave  f\rst  say  on  a  subject  of 
widespread  imporiance. 

While  it  Is  expedient  that  State  courts 
have  jurisdiction  In  the  cases  in  question, 
expediency  does  not  fall  within  the  purview 
of  a  court  in  mating  a  decision.  The  court 
is  guided  by  the  law  and  the  facts  as  he 
understands  them  and  by  naught  else.  Judg* 
Tooee  has  based  hts  opinion  on  careful  rea- 
soning and  on  exhaustive  examination  of 
authorities.  His  is  not  a  court  of  last  resort, 
however,  and  the  higher  court  may  hold 
that  he  is  In  error  In  his  conclusions.  This 
Is  not  a  forecast.  It  Is  but  mentioned  as  a 
poMlbUlty. 

So  long  as  we  must  have  price  controls, 
Ik  is  to  the  general  interest  that  these  con- 
trols be  observed.  But  actions  instituted  by 
the  Pnce  Administrator  are  not  the  only  way 
of  penalizing  the  celling  violator.  The  con- 
sumer who  has  been  charged  more  than  the 
maximum  celling  price  may  sue  for  up  to 
three  times  the  sum  of  the  overcharge,  plus 
attorney's  fees  an<1  court  costs.  Judge  Too»e 
holds  that  the  circuit  and  district  courts 
miut  assume  and  exercise  jurisdiction  In  all 
cases  brought  by  constnners  in  their  own 
names  to  recover  overcharges  for  their  own 
use  and  benefit.  It  Is  In  actions  Instituted 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  United  States 
that,  tn  hts  opinion,  the  State  courts  have 
no  jurisdiction.  There  Is  probably  wide- 
spread unawareness  ot  the  consumer's  right 
to  recover  for  overcharges;  also  he  is  gen- 
erally overcharged  without  his  I:nowledge. 
and  sometimes  he  knowingly  pays  more  than 
ceiling  prices  to  obtain  scarce  conunodltles  in 
what  is  comprehensively  called  the  black 
market.  Enforcement  procedure  has  conse- 
quently devolved  almost  wholly  on  the  Price 
Admlnutrator. 


TIm  0.  P.  A.  and  th^  Meat  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER    • 


OF  NXBXiSKA 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  E3TIESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  April  9.  194S 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Neb  -aska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, private  enterprise  can  put  meat  on 
the  American  table  i:  freed  from  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  So  long  as  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  War  Pood  Administration 
continue  their  many  silly  and  unneces- 
sary regulations,  the^  will  continue  to 
drive  meat  producer:  out  of  business. 
B'.ack  markets  now  fljurish  everywhere. 
They  exist  because  i  nder  Grovernment 
regulations  it  is  impressible  for  men  to 
continue  business  and  make  a  legitimate 
profit.  Black-marke^  operators  pay  no 
taxes.  I 

Subsidies  are  not  tjie  answer.  In  the 
first  17  months  of  Grovernment  operation 
of  subsidies,  the  packers  and  slaughter- 
ers were  paid  $592,100  000.  The  consum- 
ers benefit  by  getting  i  neat  on  a  deferred- 
payment  plan  at  a  t  me  when  they  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  meat.  The  stigma 
of  taking  a  subsidy  lests  with  the  pro- 
ducer while  the  consu  oxer  gets  the  bene- 
fit. 

Government  regula  ;lon  and  meddling 
In  the  hog  business  his  reduced  the  hog 
population  from  122,[)00.000  m  1943  to 
less  than  80,000.000  to  lay. 

If  the  Government  really  wants  the 
farmer  to  produce  poik,  they  should  im- 
mediately increase  tlje  selling,'  price  for 
fat  hogs.  They  should  stop  issuing  con- 
fusing and  conflictini  orders.    The  dis- 


mal failure  of  the  O.  P 


poor  case  for  Government  panning  as 
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industry  makes  a 
I  Sovemment    plan- 


to  regulate  the  pork 
permanent    policy. 

ning  is  a  poor  substitute  for  tiie  remark 
able  record  which  ha^  been  made  by  the 
industry  in  the  past 
meat  should  be  tum^  over  to  the  peo- 
ple who  know  how  to  produce  meat.  A 
reasonable  profit  must  be  insured  and 
then  there  will  be  no  question  about  the 
supply.  The  Govemn  ent  cannot  contin- 
ually make  regulations  and  rules  and 
then  change  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
feed  lot  or  at  marketU  ig  time  and  expect 
the  farmer  to  continue  to  prcxluce  beef 
and  pork. 

The  ceiling  prices  o;i  live  cattle  will  do 
to  the  cattle  industry  what  was  done  to 
the  pork  industry.  The  regulation  may 
send  more  cattle  to  thit  slaughtering  pens 
but  less  meat  will  be  produced  because 
the  cattle  are  lightweight.  T.:\ese  cattle 
should  be  in  the  feeding  pens  gaining 
two  to  four  hundred  [pounds  in  weight. 
The  past  3  months  have  witaessed  the 
largest  run  In  history  of  cattle  to  termi- 
nal markets.  The  country  msiy  expect  a 
lessened  supply  of  be^f  until  the  grass- 
fat  cattle  are  ready  for  the  market  in  the 
early  fall  of  1945.  Th<J  regulations  issued 
by  the  O.  P.  A.  and  thq  War  Food  Admin- 


istration, if  continued,  will  make  beef  a 
seasonable  item  like  vegetables  and  fruit. 

The  total  meat  production  for  March 
1945  was  20  percent  less  than  in  March 
1944.  There  was  50  percent  less  pork 
during  this  same  period. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Washington  regulations 
do  not  encourage  production.  The  an- 
swer is  found  on  the  farms  of  the  Mid- 
west   The  feeding  pens  are  empty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  a  letter  which 
I  am  sending  to  the  Economic  Stabilizer, 
the  War  Food  AdminLstration,  and  the 
OflQce  of  Price  Administration : 

April  9,  1945. 
WnxiAM  H.  Davis, 

Director,  Economic  Stabilization,  Federal 
Reserve  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAX  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  just  recently  re- 
turned from  a  10-day  visit  in  my  district, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  food -producing 
areas  of  the  United  States.  I  desire  to  pass 
along  to  you  some  of  the  impressions  which 
I  have  received  from  the  producers  of  cattle 
and  hogs. 

The  ntmiber  of  brood  sows  being  retained 
by  the  farmers  Is  about  30  percent  of  what 
it  was  last  year.  You  will  remember  the 
farmer  was  urged  to  produce  more  hogs.  This 
he  did  In  an  overwhelming  ntimber.  Then 
came  regulations,  ceilings,  and  confusion. 
The  farmer  marketed  his  hogs  and  went  out 
of  the  hog-producing  business. 

When  I  visited  your  predecessor.  Mr.  Vln- 
soh,  just  before  ceilings  were  placed  on  cattle. 
I  told  him  that  the  ceilings  on  live  cattle 
would  produce  less  meat  and  encourage  the 
black  market.  I  think  that  even  be  will  now 
agree  that  that  has  been  the  result.  The 
cattlemen,  the  auctioneers,  and  the  feeders 
Insist  that  If  the  regulations  relative  to  cell- 
ing prices  on  the  various  grades  of  cattle 
continue  to  exist  that  you  will  produce  the 
same  result  in  cattle  as  you  have  In  hogs. 
Since  the  ceilings  have  t)een  placed  on  live 
cattle,  there  have  been  the  biggest  rtins  ever 
known  at  all  of  the  terminal  markets.  These 
cattle  are  lightweight  and  shotild  have  been 
retained  in  the  feed  yards  for  another  3  or 
4  months  In  order  to  produce  the  several 
hundred  pounds  more  per  animal  which  is 
now  needed  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  beef. 

There  is  ample  com  in  Nebraska.  Mucb 
of  it  Is  spoiling  on  the  ground  that  ought  to 
be  fed  to  the  cattle  and  to  the  hogs.  A  very 
good  suggestion  came  from  John  B.  Cook,  a 
member  of  the  meat  board,  in  which  he  felt 
that  inspection  of  cattle  for  the  military 
forces  should  be  relaxed.  There  are  not 
enough  Federal  Inspectors  to  properly  inspect 
the  meat  on  a  uniform  basis.  He  suggested 
that  FWeral  Inspectors  should  be  moved 
around  frequently  In  order  to  get  a  uniform 
inspection  of  carcasses.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  Inspection  In  the  Com 
Belt  of  the  Midwest  as  compared  to  the 
South,  the  West,  or  the  Eastern  districts. 
Another  suggestion  was  that  the  military  be 
permitted  to  pay  a  dollar  or  two  more  for 
Federally-Inspected  meat.  Also,  that  the 
State  inspectors'  record  should  be  taken  and 
the  meat  from  other  slaughter  houses  should 
be  Included  In  the  military  buying  program. 
This  would  help  eliminate  the  black  market 
and  there  would  be  a  smaller  set -aside  order 
necessary  for  the  military. 

The  question  of  weighing  cattle  and  hogs 
at  farm  sales  and  auction  sales  is  still  in 
existence.  When  farmers,  10  or  15  mUes 
from  town  or  a  scales,  hold  an  auction,  it  is 
utterly  Impractical  and.  In  some  cases, 
impossible  to  weigh  these  animals.  The 
ceiling  price  on  feeder  hogs  should  be  elimi- 
nated up  to  180  pounds.    This  will  permit  the 
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farmer  to  buy  these  ligh*:  hogs,  to  which  he 
may  feed  his  wet  com  and  thus  produce  more 
pork. 

Everyone  I  contacted  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Governmer.t  taklrg  over  the  packing 
and  meat  industrj .  Such  a  move  would  cer- 
tainly not  product!  more  meat. 

I  am  sending  these  suggestions  to  your 
office,  the  War  Foe  d  Adm:nistration,  and  the 
O.  P.  A.,  in  the  hopes  that  you  may  consider 
them  constructive  and  v/ill.  In  the  future, 
take  the  advice  of  he  men  In  the  meat  indus- 
try, which  Includes  the  growers,  the  feeders, 
and  the  slaughterers  of  live  animals. 

The  Congress  set  up  tliese  committees  In 
order  to  give  the  Government  agencies  the 
proper  advice.  I  em  sure.  Sir.  that  you  will 
agree  that  their  considered  judgment  and 
advice  in  the  past  has  not  been  followed. 

I  understand  that  an  Important  meeting  Is 
being  held  this  week  between  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  men  who  grow,  feed, 
and  slaughter  live  animals.  I  am  hopeful 
that  your  oiBce  vrlU  see  fit  to  take  the  con- 
sidered judgment  and  acvice  of  these  men 
who  know  the  answers  to  the  problems  of 
producing  meat. 

Yotirs  very  truly, 

A.  L.  MiLLBt. 

VTmber  of  Congress,  Fourth  District, 
Nebraska, 


The  Fight  Against  Fanner  Cooperatives 

ExnssrsiON  op  remarks 

or 

IiGN.  CLAREN'CIi  CANNON 

C5  MISSOtHI 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Mondai.  April  9,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  I  desire  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  to  the  Mis- 
souri delegation  in  Congress  by  P.  V. 
Heinkel,  president  of  the  Missouri  Farm- 
ers' Association, .as  follows: 

Missomi  Farmets  Assocxation,  Inc., 

Cohmbia,  Mo.,  April  3, 1945. 
To  Missouri  Congressmen  arid  United  States 
Seriators: 

Certain  misguided  people  have  been  wag- 
ing a  vicious  aitack  upon  cooperatives, 
chiefly  through  disseminating  misinforma- 
tion In  a  wholesale  manner.  We  feel  sure 
that  Missouri  Congressmen  and  Senators 
have  received  theL-  share  of  this  propaganda 
and,  since  we  anticipate  that  questions  about 
cooperatives  will  te  r2ise<l  in  Confess  from 
time  to  time,  we  are  anxious  that  Missotirl 
Congressmen  and  Senators  have  the  facts. 

MiEsoiuri  Is  one  of  the  leading  States  In 
farmer  cooperative  actlvi"ies.  There  are  no 
accurate  figures,  £0  far  es  we  know,  which 
show  how  many  Missouri  farmers  participate 
In  cooperative  act.vltles  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, but  we  estimate  the  number  at  around 
200,000  of  the  Stale's  250.'X>0  farmers. 

The  Farm  Cred.t  Adm' nlstratlon,  for  ex- 
ample, estimates  that  173,000  farmers  are 
engaged  In  coopeiatlve  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing in  Mlssoirl.  Another  153,000  belong 
to  ntutual  fire  Insurance  companies.  There 
are  8G,C00  members  of  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association.  Thousands  more  belong  to  milk 
marketing  cooper itlves  la  the  Kansas  City, 
St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  milksheds,  and  to 
the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  An- 
other 64.700  belong  to  one  or  another  of  the 
R.  E.  A.'s  38  cooperatives,  while  no  one  knowi 


how  many  operate  their  own  telephone  sys- 
tems. Obviously  there  are  some  duplica- 
tions— some  farmers  belong  to  more  than 
one  cooperative — but  it  would  seem  reason- 
able that  at  least  200.000  Missouri  farmers 
are  cooperators. 

What  is  the  objective  of  these  cooperative* 
in  Missouri?  They  are  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  farm  Income.  And 
what  do  farmers  do  with  this  Increased  In- 
come? They  spend  It  In  town.  They  use 
this  Income  to  clothe  their  children,  to  pay 
dentists'  bills,  to  buy  hardware,  ium'oer,  and 
farm  Implements,  to  pay  taxes,  and  to  main- 
tain their  schools  and  churches.  Wide-awake 
businessmen  in  Missouri  towns  have  observed 
this,  and  that's  why  most  rural  businessmen 
approve  cf  farmer  cooperatives.  In  nu- 
merous towns  businessmen  have  helped  or- 
ganize and  finance  M.  F.  A.  cooperatives,  and 
there  are  buslnccsmen  and  bankers  who  own 
farms  who  are  members  of  our  various  boards 
of  directors. 

The  enemies  cf  farmer  cooperatives — and, 
frankly,  we  believe  most  of  them  are  unin- 
formed and  have  t32n  misled — m?J:e  certain 
charges.  They  are  saying  blandly  that  farmer 
cooperatives  pay  no  taxes,  that  they  go  "scot 
free,"  as  they  put  It.  And  they  charge  that 
the  Federal  Covercment  has  been  giving  co- 
operatives special  prlvl!e::es;  they  say  the  var- 
ious banks  for  cooperatives  lend  cooperatives 
money  at  very  low  rates  of  Interest  and  with- 
out security.     Such  charges  are  false. 

The  St.  Louis  Bonk  for  Cooperatives,  with 
which  we  tn  Missouri  are  the  most  familiar, 
charges  4-percent  interest  on  facility  loans. 
2'a  percent  on  operating-capital  loans,  and 
I'i  percent  on  short-term  commodity  loans. 
This  bank  secures  its  loans  with  mortgages, 
and  will  not  lend  money  without  ample  secu- 
rity. If  we  found  fatilt  with  It.  it  would  be 
on  the  grounds  that  It  is  too  conservative. 
The  truth  Is.  M.  F.  A.  cooperatives  can  very 
often,  and  do,  borrow  money  from  local  banks 
on  more  favorable  terms  and  with  Interest 
rates  just  as  low  as  the  bank  for  cooperatives. 
It  Is  true,  however,  that  the  bank  for  coop- 
eratives, having  been  established  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose,  tonderstands  cooperative  prob- 
lems and  can  usually  be  more  helpful  to 
cooperatives  for  that  reason  than  other 
banks.  For  your  Information,  also,  the 
St.  Louis  Bank  for  Cooperatives  during  Its 
10  years  of  service  has  never  lost  a  cent  In 
principal  or  interest  on  any  loans  made  to 
M.  F.  A.  cooperatives,  and  we  have  borrowed 
millions  of  dollars  from  them. 

Also  for  yotur  Information,  we  of  the  Mis- 
souri Farmers'  Association  feel  that  the  en- 
tire Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  the  finest 
thing  Congress  ever  provided  for  agriculture. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  it  Is  a 
proper  function  of  the  Government  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves.  We  believe  In 
this  principle,  and  that's  why  we  find  no 
fault  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration which  Congress  established  to  help 
banks,  or  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  to  help  business. 

And  cooperatives  do  pay  taxes.  They  pay 
every  single  kind  of  tax  that  all  other  busi- 
ness concerns  pay  except  Income  taxes.  Some 
of  them  even  pay  Income  taxes,  preferring  to 
do  so  In  order  that  they  may  be  free  to  do 
business  with  all  comers  rather  than  being 
restricted  to  doing  65  percent  or  more  of  their 
business  with  farmers.  In  1913  Congress  ex- 
empted farmer  cooperatives  which  comply 
with  the  requirements  from  payment  of  In- 
come taxes  because  agriculture  was  suffering 
from  economic  Ills  and  Congress  knew  that 
only  through  cooperatives  could  farmers  help 
themselves  economically.  The  truth  Is  that 
farmers  as  a  class  pay  more  taxes  than  any 
other  In  America  because  they  have  no  op- 


portunity to  pass  on  the  burden  In  their 
prices  or  wages  as  other  classes  do. 

But  a  recent  court  decision  {United  Coop- 
erati'^es.  Inc.  v.  Ccmmissioner,  4  T.  C.  No.  12, 
decided  Szpt.  29,  1944)  Indicates  that 
even  without  the  specific  exemption,  cooper- 
atives, or  any  other  kind  of  business  wboee 
bylaws  require  the  allocation  of  savings  and 
payment  of  same  to  their  patrons,  may  deduct 
such  patronage  refunds  from  gross  Income, 
and  need  not  include  them  tn  taxable  income. 
This  Is  jus*,  because  any  savings  a  coopera- 
tive makes  do  not  belong  to  the  cooperative — 
they  belong  to  the  patrotos,  and  the  patrons 
do  pay  income  taxes  on  the  money  they 
receive. 

Profits  made  by  a  privately  owned  business, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  profits  which  belong  to 
the  coiporation,  and  if  and  when  they  are 
disbursed,  they  are  paid  to  a  select  few  who 
own  the  stock.  These  profits,  or  overcharge*, 
are  divided  up  among  stockholders  on  the 
basis  of  stock  ownership.  None  of  the  money 
Is  ever  paid  to  customers,  except  they  be 
stockholders. 

Cooperatives  must  keep  extensive  and  exact 
records,  since  the  law  requires  them  to  treat 
all  patrons  <il.ke.  Any  savings,  or  overcharges, 
are  allocated  to  the  patrons  on  the  basis  of 
patronage.  Any  privately  owned  business, 
according  to  the  court  decision  mentioned, 
could  conceivably  do  the  same.  This  being. 
so,  where  is  the  Inequality  that  our  enemies 
speak  cf? 

I  should  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  the  Nation  was  young  farmers 
were  self -sufficient  and  they  were  also  much 
nearer  the  consumer  than  they  are  today. 
They  produced  their  own  cream,  manufac- 
tured it  into  butter,  and  rold  it  In  town. 
They  butchered  and  cured  their  own  meat 
and  marketed  it.  In  selling  their  produce, 
meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  they  reached  the 
consumers  directly  through  established  mar- 
kets tn  the  cities  and  by  peddling  their  prod- 
ucts from  house  to  houee.  They  also  pro- 
duced their  own  farm  power  and  the  fuel  for 
that  power.  They  even  made  their  own  tools 
and  farming  implements. 

Finally,  entrepreneurs  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Some  took  the  farmers'  poultry, 
cream,  grain,  and  other  processing  and  mar- 
keting away  from  them.  Others  manufac- 
tured hts  farm  Implements.  Tractors  and 
trucks  have  been  replacing  the  farm  power, 
and  oil  companies  have  been  furnishing  fuel 
for  this  power.  The  farmer  has  at  last  been 
left  with  only  one  function — production,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  been  maneuvered  Into  a 
position  where  he  Is  compelled  to  sell  at 
wholesale  and  buy  at  retail.  He  has  had  to 
accept  whatever  price  Is  oBered  for  hts  prod- 
ucts, less  freight  to  market,  and  to  pay  what- 
ever price  Is  asked  for  farm  supplies  pliu 
freight.  No  other  business  in  America  oouKl 
withstand  such  an  economic  onslaught  as  the 
farmer  has  been  subjected  to  during  the  past 
25  years. 

I  feel  that  this  is  one  reason  why  Con- 
gress provided  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion and  the  tax  exemption,  to  help  the  farm- 
er to  help  himself  out  of  economic  doldrums 
Into  which  he  has  sunken.  Moreover,  whUe 
It  Is  true  that  farm  Income  Is  new  the  high- 
est on  record,  according  to  I.  W.  Duggan, 
Governor  of  F.  C.  A,  the  rural  population 
Is  25  percent  of  the  total  population,  and 
at  this  time  receives  only  11  percent  of  th« 
national  income.  So  It  Is  clear  that  agri- 
culture is  by  no  means  out  of  the  woods  yet» 
and  will  probably  face  an  economic  catas- 
trophe after  the  war. 

Because  farmers  are  now  a  minority  group 
It  wUl  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  high  price  lerel 
for  their  products  In  the  future,  however 
strongly    they   might   organize   themselves. 
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Organized  business  and  labor  aiul  the  resist- 
•ae*  of  tbs  mere  numerous  constuners  will 
prerent  It.  Hence,  the  only  way  left  for 
farmers  to  Increase  their  Income  Is  to  ex- 
tend their  farming  enterprise  upward,  ver- 
tloaily.  and  recoup  some  of  the  margins  lost 
to  them  In  processing  and  marketing.  That's 
why  during  the  past  few  years  farmers  have 
b:>en  acquiring  feed  mlUs  and  oil  refineries, 
and  creameries  and  milk  plants  of  their  own. 
These  functions  are.  as  mentioned,  hlstcr- 
Seally  a  part  of  farming  and  It  Is'  perfectly 
legitimate  for  them  to  malie  such  acqu  £i- 
tiona. 

The  Invasion  of  this  sacred  field  of  the 
monopolies  and  big  bu&lnenea  baa  seemingly 
rrtghtened  some  people  and.  I  think,  unduly 
aa  We  of  the  M  P  A  remember  that  when 
we  beisan  organlzl:ig  and  establishing  farm- 
ers exchanges  In  Missouri  towus  shortly  after 
1914  local  merchanu  became  alarmed  and 
waged  war  upon  ua.  They  had  visions  of 
farmers  taking  over  virtually  every  business 
m  town.  But  buslneyamt-n  In  Missouri  towns 
have  been  living  alongside  M.  P.  A.  coopera- 
tives for  31  years  now  and  the  world  ham't 
come  to  an  end.  The  same  thing  will  happen 
la  the  processing  field. 

As  mentioned  previously,  hundreds  of  busi- 
nessmen in  liii^.5ourl  towns  are  friends  of 
M.  P.  A.  cooperatives,  and  for  selfish  reasons. 
Cooperatives  put  money  into  farmers'  pock- 
els,  and  farmers  spend  this  money  in  town, 
and  in  cities  like  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Joseph.  It  ts  axiomatic  that  when 
farmers  have  money  to  spend  tbe  whole  coun- 
try is  prosperous,  and  I  know  that  thousands 
of  businessmen,  large  and  small,  realize  this 
truth. 

The  kf.  P.  A.  Is  sUkrtly  a  self-help  organl- 
zatkn.  We  have  never  received  one  cent  from 
the  Oovemment.  We  have  never  accepted. 
XKir  been  offered  for  that  matter,  one  gra- 
tuity of  any  kind.  If  we  have  been  successful 
thus  far,  it  has  been  the  result  of  downright 
bard  work — this,  plus  the  tears,  heartaches, 
sweat  and  toil  and  sacrifices  of  thousands  of 
Missouri  farmers  and  their  families. 

We  repeat:  The  M.  P.  A.'8  (woperattves 
tadMt  for  only  one  purpose — to  raise  the  level 
of  Uvtng  ctf  farm  families  to  a  higher  plane. 
Upon  this  premise  we  rest  our  case,  and  we 
will  welcome  any  Inquiry  any  Ooilgr*— iieii 
or  8enator  may  care  to  maJte.  and  we  invite 
y<ou  to  pay  us  a  v^tt  and  see  Missouri  co- 
operatives at  first  hand  for  yourselves. 


Rc«er«tiali4>a  Retnnu  $5,800,009,000  To 
Trtasnry  in  2  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  R2MARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  March  22.  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  Stiuth  Dakotn.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  chairman  of  the  War 
Contrmcts  Price  Adju5tment  BOv^rd, 
CoL  Maurice  Hlrsch.  Is  announcing 
tlM  actual  cash  results  from  the  re- 
negotiation of  excessive  profits  in  war 
contracts  lor  IMS  and  1943  The  re- 
nfvotlatkm  of  the  1944  contracts  has 
just  begun. 

The  total  amount  thus  far  refunded  or 
MgXTCii  to  iie  refunded  to  tbe  Treasury 
amounts  to  mor^  than  ^,802.453.000. 
The  worfc  for  1912  is  practically  com- 
pleted: about  15  percent  of  1945  is  still 
In  process. 


lets,  naturally  I 
evid'jnce  that 
imethirg   toward 

yhts  it.  this  war. 
far  Robert  P.Pat - 

matter  with  me. 


And  Colonel  Hirsch  states  that  vast 
additional  savings,  bu;  Impossible  to 
estimate  accurately,  haye  come  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  jin  the  reduced 
prices  on  subsequent  contract.,  or  even 
from  reduced  prices  ir^  the  portions  of 
contract.s  to  be  perfornied  after  renego- 
tiation had  demonstrate  d  propi^r  pricing. 
As  the  one  who  introduced  the  word 
"renegotiation"  into  Federal  legislation 
dealing  with  war  conti 
am  gratified  with  thj 
Concrress  has  done 
controlling  excessive  pi 

Under  Secretary  of 
terson.  in  discu-ssing  thj 
yesterday  stated  that  t|ie  savings  in  for- 
ward pricing  would  pi^obably  equal  or 
exceed  the  direct  refuids.  Mr.  Patter- 
son further  remarked.  I  that  were  it  not 
for  the  renegotiation  itatute.  he  would 
not  want  to  handle  prt  curem<  nt  for  the 
Army  in  this  war.  He  'elt  that  the  risks 
to  the  Government  in  the  procurement 
of  new  articles  from  firms  without  pro- 
duction experience  or  p  rice  his;ory  would 
be  too  great. 

Soon  the  question  vill  be  before  the 
Congress  of  extending  the  renegotiation 
statute  to  the  end  of  ha  cal(?ndar  year 
1945,  to  accomplLsh  wh  ch  I  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  latter  part  of  th<;  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and  reintroduced  as 
H.  R.  378.  in  this  Sevenljy-nintli  Congress. 
And,  I  t)elieve,  simila|-  bills  have  been 
introduced  by  others, 
compllshed  and  the  ^tate  cf  the  war 
justify  extension  of  th(  act  to  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year  at  least. 
the  Committee  on  Wa;  rs  and  Means  will 
coiisider  and  report  tli^  appnjpriate  leg- 
islation promptly. 


Renovating  (!onj;ress 


EXTENSION  Olt  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAREKitE  CANNON 

or  unsctnu 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RfPRESINTATTVES 

Mondaa,  Apiju  9.  1945 


Mr.  CANNON  of 
er.  with  the  permissicfti 
desire  to  Include  in 
and  pertinent  editorial 
propojai  to  streanilin< 
lows : 

Lfr's  Look 

A  Joint  committee  at 
headed  by  Senator  Bos  Li 
to  receive  suggestions 
grces.   Senator  Ftiiaaicu  ' 
like  an  arrangMBent  by 
It  Onds  ItaelX  at  croaa 
dent,  oould  call  an  ele«. 
a  chance  to  decide  the 


Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 

of  tlie  Hou.se.  I 

Rsccao  a  timely 

from  Labor  on  the 

Congress,  as  fol- 


pui  x]sea' 

lli:  1 


iove 


As  a  rule  Labor  Is  in 
jur*.sdictlon  of  the  people . 
ptonlng  the   Initiative 
many  years.     As  every 
enables  the  people  to  v 
and  to  block  chnortowt 
passed  by  State 

Perhaps  tbe  tnttlatlje 
would  wrrk  on  a  national 
worth  trying.    Howerer, 


suggestion  U  entirely  dil  erent. 


1 


He's  evidently  thinking  of  the  Brltkb 
parliamentary  system,  which  makes  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  government  supreme.  It  has 
its  good  points  but  also  its  bad  points. 
Down  through  the  years  it  hasn't  worked  any 
better   than  our  own   system. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  In  getting  acquainted 
with  a  system  of  government.  The  people 
of  a  country  learn  how  to  secure  results.  The 
British  and  the  Canadians  have  done  this. 
We  know  a  little  something  about  managing 
our  system.  We  shouldn't  make  radical 
changes  without  mature  reflection  and  uutU 
we  are  sure  we  ha^e  a  better  system. 

Labor  still  believes  that  the  best  way  to 
streamline  Congress  Is  to  elect  the  right  kind 
of  men  to  House  and  Senate.  They'll  find  a 
way  to  enact  desirable  legislation. 


Wb  Lbat 

House  and  Senate, 

FouxTTS.  continues 

streaiolining  Con- 

.  of  Axkanaas,  would 

vjhlch  Congress,  when 

with  the  Presl- 

and  give  the  voters 

sue. 

f  ivor  at  enlarging  the 

It  has  been  cham- 

ind  referendum  (or 

k^owj  that  system 

rite  their  own  lavs 

laws  vhlch  may  be 


and    refwendum 

scale.    It  would  be 

Senator  TxjuaxBxn'm 


Keepins  Pay  Rolls  in  Seattle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or  WASHUtCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  9.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  an  action  of  the  Pa- 
cific Telephone  k  Telegraph  Co..  in  Seat- 
tle. Wash.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
which  does  injury  to  that  community,  to 
its  industry,  and  its  workers. 

This  company  derives  its  profits  from 
the  people  of  Seattle.  In  fact,  before  the 
war.  the  Seattle  telephone  system  com- 
prised the  greatest  bulk  of  the  telephone 
business  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
75  percent  of  all  profits  came  from  that 
area. 

Yet,  this  company  has  decided  to  take 
away  publication  of  its  Seattle  directory 
from  the  community  of  which  it  is  a  part 
and  from  where  its  profits  come  to  Los 
Angeles.  This  action  is  unsoimd  basi- 
ness.  And  it  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  fact  that  the  concern  which  is  to  be 
given  this  large  printing  business  is  non- 
union. 

We  are  proud  of  our  labor  relations  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  of  the  degree  of 
management-labor  cooperation  we  have 
achieved,  or  our  lack  of  major  strikes  and 
controversies  to  disrupt  cur  great  record 
of  war  production.  It  Is  inevitable  that 
the  selection  of  an  open-shop  firm  will 
lead  to  labor  difficulties. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  report  this  sit- 
uation within  my  community,  but  it  is 
with  hope  that  the  Pacific  Telephone  Co. 
will  conduct  itself  in  the  traditions  of 
that  great  city  and  correct  this  mistake. 

I  would  like  to  include,  as  part  of  my 
remarks,  an  editorial  from  the  March  30 
edition  of  the  Washington  Teamster,  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Joint  Council  of 
Teamsters,  which  presents  this  matter  in 
an  excellent  manner: 

Tim  TO  ncKT  roa  fat  rolls 

It  Is  of  first  inspar tones  to  all  of  us  to  keep 


Northwest  psy  roOs  In  the  Northwest.  Seattle 
pay  rolls  in  Seattle.  Any  concern  that  does 
toostness  in  any  northwestern  community 
has  a  duty  to  the  people  of  that  district,  the 
duty  to  help  safeguard  the  business  in  which 
It  shares.  Any  firm  that  fails,  or  refttses,  to 
recognize  that  duty  is  unworthy  of  coopera* 
tloa. 
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Printers  of  the  city  of  Seattle  are  protest- 
ing now  against  the  decialon  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telc^aph  C;o.  to  transfer  the 
publication  of  its  Seattle  directory  from  this 
commimlty  to  Los  Angeles.  A  great  many 
Seattle  printers  and  their  families  have  de- 
pended for  years  upon  ttJs  pay  roll.  They, 
and  Seattle  business,  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  telephone  company  to  keep  that  pay  roll 
In  Seattle. 

By  the  arbitrary  transfer  of  this  Seattle 
business  and  pay  roll  to  Los  Angeles,  the 
telephone  monopoly  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
largest  Northwest  city  from  which  It  draws 
revenues  and  profits.  Being  a  monopoly 
public-service  company,  it  may  not  care 
about  civic  duty.  Perhaps  It  thinks  It  Is  big 
enough  to  do  as  It  pleases. 

This  Is  not  a  problem  that  concerns  the 
printers  and  their  famlllef;  alone:  it  should  be 
the  concern  of  all  civic-minded  Seattla  busi- 
ness leaders.  Certainly  1-  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  Seattle's  welfare  to  keep  this  city  finan- 
cially healthy,  to  see  that  Its  people  aie  em- 
ployed and  prosperous.  Looking  ahead  to 
the  post-war  period,  Seattle  should  be 
aroused  at  the  danger  of  losing  such  pay 
rolls. 

Seattle  needs,  Seattle  must  have,  more  and 
more  people,  and  more  and  more  steady  pay 
rolls  In  the  future.  The  action  of  the  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telef  raph  Co.  In  this  Instance 
Is  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Northwest,  not  alone 
to  Seattle.     It  Is  not  to  ^  tolerated. 

Tbe  fact  that  the  Pa':ific  company  has 
transferred  this  large  printing  business  to  a 
nonunion  concern  in  Los  .\ngeles  adds  to  our 
concern.  We  know  that  out  of  such  unfair 
procedure,  labor  trouble  Inevitably  develops. 


As  to  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  TEE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  9.  1945 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  Item: 

A3    Tl>    WORUI    PKACS 

We  are  happy  to  oblige  the  New  Orleans 
League  of  Women  Voters  by  summarizing 
our  views  on  world  peace  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. 

The  Item  Is  opposed  to  world  wars  and 
favors  permanent  peaco  for  all  mankind 
everywhere.  We  believe  that  every  poeslble 
effort  should  be  made  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jects. Certainly  the  best  way  to  do  this  la 
to  form  International  orf  anlzatlons.  To  the 
best  of  their  ability  these  should  eliminate 
the  causes  of  war.  settle  disputes,  punish  of- 
fenders, and  use  force  when  necessary. 

We  are  tired  of  our  being  Idealistic  In  a 
realistic  world.  We  are  Impatient  with  rosy 
promlsss  of  all  s<Tts  of  jood  things  for  fu- 
ture delivery  We  are  sick  of  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  buylnc  alleged  good  will 
abroad  with  vast  outlays  of  credits  and  ma- 
terials. We  are  n4useate<l  and  frightened  by 
any  prospect  of  post-war  lend-lease  or  some- 
thlt^  similar  under  another  name. 

We  are  happy  to  restate  our  opinion  as 
to  our  reason  fcr  betn(:  In  this  war.  We 
are  Qphttng  bsca^jse  we  were  attacked.  We 
would  have  been  forced  Into  the  war  sub- 
sequently anyway  becsvise  of  the  ambition  of 
ths  Germans  and  the  Japanese  to  conquer 
and  dominate  th«  world. 


We  fight  them  to  avoid  subjugation.  All 
of  otir  alUes  are  fighting  for  that  same  reason. 
Every  one  of  them  is  fighting  primarily  for 
Itself.  So  are  we.  The  tetter  we  can  work 
together  the  more  advantageous  It  will  be 
for  all. 

What  we  want  is  for  our  Government  to  be 
as  tough,  practical,  and  realistic  as  tne  people 
with  whom  we  are  dealing.  We  admire  char- 
ity and  Idealism,  but  want  them  combined 
with  frugality  and  practicality.  We  are  tired 
of  Uncle  Sam  doubling  for  Santa  Claus.  Tbe 
time  to  stop  being  a  sucker  Is  now.  Our 
people  should  be  told  the  truth  Instead  of 
being  misled  by  propaganda  The  path  to 
world  peace  Is  full  of  pitfalls  and  booby- 
traps.  But  it  must  be  trodden.  The  alert 
will  arrive  nearer  the  destination  at  less  cosi 
to  themselves. 


First  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.KS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  TH2  EOUSE  CF  REFRE3ENTATIVI3 

Monday.  April  9,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  anti- 
Semitism  is  a  crime  against  American 
democracy.  It  is  the  most  important 
weapon  In  the  Hitler  propaganda  arsenal 
tgainst  democracy.  We  have  Hitler's 
own  word  for  that,  and  I  quote  him: 

Anti-Semitism  Is  a  us3ful  revolutionary  ex- 
pediency. My  Jews  are  a  valuable  hostage 
given  to  me  by  democracy.  Antl-Ssmitic 
propaganda  in  all  countries  Is  an  almost  in- 
dispensable medium  for  the  extension  of  otir 
political  campaign.  You  will  see  how  little 
time  we  shall  need  In  order  to  upset  the 
Ideas  and  the  criteria  of  the  whole  world, 
simply  and  purely  by  attacking  Judaism. 
It  is  beyond  question  the  most  important 
weapon  in  my  propaganda  arsenal,  and  al- 
most evcry^ffhere  of  deadly  eiflclency. 
(Quoted  ih  Hermann  Rauschnlng's  book. 
Hitler  Speaks.) 

As  Hitler,  the  master  anti-Semite, 
makes  amply  clear,  those  who  use  anti- 
Semitism  strike  at  all  minorities,  at  £dl 
democracy,  at  the  very  heart  of  America. 

One  of  the  basest  canards  of  the  anti- 
Semites  is  the  lie  that  Jewish  soldiers 
are  not  fighting  and  dying  in  this  war. 
I  have  seen  several  examples  of  the  gut- 
ter verse  which  is  circulated  to  perpetu- 
ate this  vile  Hitler  lie. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  include,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  .survey  made  by  Mr.  Bern- 
ard Postal,  director  of  B'nai  B'rith  in- 
formation entitled  "First  for  Freedom." 

Certainly  Mr.  Postal  would  agree  that 
Protestants  and  Catholics  and  men  of  all 
races  and  of  all  possible  national  origin 
have  as  many  "firsts"  to  their  credit,  yet 
I  believe  this  is  not  only  an  answer  to 
the  anti-Semites  but  a  document  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congress: 

msT  ros  ranooM 

(By  Bernard  Postal,  director  of  B'nal  B'rith 

Information ) 

Because  the  iplrlt  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  all  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  religious 
and  ciUtursl  tradition  of  Israel,  the  Jewish 


people  Is  probably  the  only  one  that  has 
converted  a  historic  event  associated  with 
human  freedom  Into  an  annular  major  re- 
ligious festival  Passover,  which  Is  known  as 
the  Festival  of  Freedom  not  only  commemo- 
rates the  liberation  of  the  Jews  from  Ejot"- 
tian  bondage,  bwt  is  symbolic  of  the  Jew's 
age-old  defense  of  the  rights  -nd  liberties  of 
all  men. 

Today,  wheii  millions  of  Jewish  men  and 
women  In  uniform  are  fighting  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  Nations  to  free  all  peoples  from 
oppression  and  slavery,  it  is  appropriate  to 
record  the  list  of  "firsts"  credited  to  Jewish 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  date  in  World  War  No.  2. 
This  list  of  those  who  have  been  first  for 
freedom  is.  of  covirse.  but  a  preliminary  com- 
pUation,  based  on  material  collected  only  by 
this  writer. 

First  to  raise  the  American  flag  on  prs-vrar 
Japanese  territory  was  Lt.  Col.  Melvln  Krule- 
witch,  of  New  York  City,  who  hoisted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  on  Namur  Island  during  the 
Invasion  of  tbe  Marshalls. 

First  American  penetration  of  German  soU 
was  made  by  Third  Armored  Division  com- 
manded by  MaJ.  Gen.  Maurice  Rose,  of 
Denver. 

First  three  Americans  to  enter  Aachen,  the 
Initial  German  city  captured  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, Included  Pvt.  Max  Fincelsteln,  of 
Brooklyn. 

First  American  assault  boat  to  hit  the 
shore  of  Prance  on  D-day  was  commanded 
by  Lt.  Abe  Condlottl,  of  Brooklyn. 

First  Narl  plane  shot  down  for  Uncle  Sam 
Is  credited  to  Lt.  William  S.  B?ek,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

First  American  Red  Cross  nurse  kUled  In 
World  War  No.  2  was  Esther  Richaids,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Anzio  beachhead. 

First  American  Army  nurse  killed  on 
western  front  was  Lt.  Frances  Slanger,  of 
Boston,  who  died  of  wounds  received  In  Bel- 
gium. The  Lieutenant  Prances  Slanger 
Chapter  of  the  B'nal  Brlth  Young  Women  in 
Washington  is  named  in  her  honor. 

First  B-29  raid  on  Japan  included  bomb- 
ers on  which  Capt.  William  C.  Goldstein.  In- 
dianapolis; Sgt.  Morris  Kramer.  F'ttsburgh; 
and  Capt.  Stephen  Silverman,  of  Boston, 
served. 

First  American  unit  to  break  through  to 
relieve  the  trapped  American  garrison  In 
Bastogne  was  a  tank  unit  commanded  by 
Col.  Creyton  Abrams,  of  West  Newton.  Mass. 

First  American  enlisted  man  to  receive  the 
Purple  Heart  in  continental  Europe  was  Sgt. 
Irving  Allen,  of  Union  City.  N.  J. 

First  American  officer  klllsd  In  the  Philip- 
pines was  Lt.  Henry  D.  Mark,  of  Loe  Angeles. 

First  American  killed  In  action  on  North 
American  continent  was  Pvt.  Joseph  Ph.irp,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  died  at  Dutch  Harbor  dur- 
ing a  Jap  air  raid. 

First  American  to  kUl  a  Jap  In  the  Btirma 
campaign  was  Corp.  Werner  Kats.  of  New 
York,  a  former  refugee. 

First  crew  of  Army  airmen  to  land  In  Aleu- 
tians Included  Lt.  Harold  Welsman,  of  the 
Bronx. 

First  man  to  bomb  Rome  was  Lt.  Sidney  D. 
Oeratenfeld,  of  New  York,  who  rsleaaed  the 
first  bombs  to  fall  on  the  Italian  capital. 

First  American  League  ba5cball  player  to 
Joint  the  armed  forces  was  Hank  Greenberg. 
now  a  captain,  of  the  Detroit  Tigers. 

First  all -American  air  raid  on  Europe,  over 
occupied  Holland  on  July  4.  1M2,  was  mads 
by  squadron  In  which  Sgt.  Chester  Davis,  ot 
New  York   served  as  a  gunner.  

First  four-medal  winner  In  American  ArwBif 
In  World  War  No.  2  was  Lt.  Morris  Bsrenaon. 
of  Garfield.  N.  J. 

First  American  troops  to  enter  Algiers 
were  led  by  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Rosenberg. 
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Flrat  metrb^  of  th«  WAVYs  to  be  killed  In 
11a*  of  duty  wu  Kliaabrth  Kco^xukT.  oX  Ptvlla- 
deipbU.  After  vhom  tbc  Blzabeth  Korenaky 
B'nal  B'rtth  women  •  unit  In  PhiladelpbiA 
lima  been  n«ined. 

Flrtt  Amencmn  tank  to  enter  Oran  during 
Invasion  of  north  Africa  was  led  by  Corp. 
Bernard  J.  Keeael.  of  New  Tork. 

First  American  air  raid  on  Rumanian  oU 
fields  at  Ploestl  was  made  by  squadron  In 
which  Sgt.  Robert  Ke»ler.  alumnus  of  A.  Z. 
A.,  B*nal  B'rtth  organization  for  blgh-school 
boys,  from  McKeeaport.  Pa.,  served  as  radio 
operator  and  gunner. 

Ptrst  man  killed  In  action  from  Minneap- 
olis was  Ensign  Ira  Well  JeSery.  a  member  of 
B'nal  B'rtth.  who  died  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

First  American  flag  planned  In  the  city  of 
Algiers  at  the  start  of  the  north  African  In- 
vasion was  carried  by  Corp.  Hyman  I.  Shakln. 
of  New  York. 

FlrsV  soldier  from  Delaware  killed  in  war 
was  Sgt.  Harry  Flneman.  of  Wilmington.  Del., 
who  died  In  the  defense  of  Corregldor. 

First  war  casualty  among  membership  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  was  Ensign 
Robert  L.  Leopold,  of  LoulsTllle.  Ky.,  who 
died  at  Pearl  Harbor 

First  Japanese  battleship  sunk  in  the  war 
waa  the  Banina.  sent  to  the  bottom  by  plane 
piloted  by  Capt.  Colin  Kelly  whose  bombar- 
dier was  Sgt.  Ueyer  Levin. 

First  man  from  Connecticut  to  be  killed 
in  the  war  was  Kenneth  H.  Messenger,  of 
Bridgeport,  who  died  in  the  Philippines. 

First  Gold  Star  Mother  of  World  War  No.  3 
was  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kram.  of  New  York,  whose 
son.  Seaman  Leonard  Kram.  was  killed  in 
action  at  sea. 

First  Aaoerlcan  soldier  brought  home  for 
burial  on  American  soil  was  United  States 
Marine  Sgt  Herbert  Kellaon,  of  Long  Island, 
who  was  killed  In  the  raid  on  the  Gilbert  and 
Marshall  Islsnds. 

First  two  war  deaths  from  Philadelphia 
were  Pvt  Jack  Feldman.  an  alumnus  of 
A.  Z.  A.,  and  Corp.  Theodore  J  Lewis,  both 
of  whom  gave  up  their  lives  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

First  altmintis  of  City  College  killed  In  the 
war  was  Lt.  Monroe  Frsnklin,  of  New  York, 
who  died  in  the  Philippines. 

First  American  soldier  to  land  on  Aus- 
tralian soil  with  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force  was  Pvt.  Ernest  Yurman,  of  Brooklyn. 

First  American  soldier  to  die  on  the  Aus- 
tralian front  was  Lt.  Milton  Kaslow.  of 
Brocklyn. 

First  boy  from  Newark.  N  J.,  to  lose  his  life 
lu  the  smr  waa  Pvt.  Louts  Schleifer  who  was 
kUled  at  Pearl  Harbor 

First  eaaualty  from  Hudson  County.  N.  J  , 
was  Pvt.  Joseph  Guttmsn.  Union  City,  N.  J . 
▼*tM>  was  killed  in  the  early  fighting  in  the 
PtaUlpplnea. 

First  man  from  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  to 
die  in  the  war  was  Corp.  Carl  Schwartz,  killed 
In  the  Philippines. 

First  war  casualty  from  Haaleton.  Pa.,  was 
Bst.  Harry  Cohn.  alumnus  of  A.  Z.  A^  who 
was  killed  In  the  Southwest  Pacific. 


FifipiiM  Bo!o  Brif  ades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAiN 

or  IfXBBASKA 

IN  TBS  BOUSE  OF  REPR£SI?rTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9.  1945 

Mr.  arrKPAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high 
rate  of  Japanese  csu^ualties  in  the  Philip- 
pines—ovfr  SCt.OOO  since  the  Leyte  land- 
ings—is directly  attributable  to  the  effi- 


cient cooperation  of  Hlipino  guerrillas 
with  all  branches  of  tbe  American  armed 
forces.  1 

During  the  3  years  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion, the  Rlipino  "bblo  brigades"  ac- 
counted for  numerousj  unlisted  Japanese 
c&sualties  while  breaking  down  the  mo- 
rale of  the  survivors.  In  the  same  period 
of  trial,  the  Filipino  iguerrillas  were  in 
frequent  communication  with  General 
Mac  Arthur  by  means  of  American  sub- 
marines. They  supnlied  information 
which  led  to  the  sinking  of  Japanese 
ships  and  to  the  bombing  of  strategically 
Important  Japanese  (military  installa- 
tloos. 

This  exchange  of  inlelligence  was  aug- 
mented after  the  arrival  of  American 
groimd  forces  on  Lmte.  Samar,  Min- 
doro.  and  Luzon.  It  his  been  maintained 
in  the  operations  of  ^llndanao,  Panay. 
Cebu.  and  Negros. 

One  of  the  most  r^ent  instance?  of 
Filipino-American  cojoperatton  agam.st 
the  Japanese  has  cone  to  light  in  the 
joint  campaign  to  strke  at  enemy  com- 
mand posts  In  the  c  mtral  Philippines, 
Filipino  guerrillas  inlormed  Thirteenth 
U.  S.  A.  A.  F.  bombers  of  vital  enemy  ob- 
jectives. Filipino  gusrrillas  rode  with 
American  pilots  at  lew  levels  to  direct 
them  to  specific  sites.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  combined  operation  caused  Brig. 
Gen.  Paul  Wurtsmith  of  the  Thirteenth 
U.  8.  A.  A.  F.  to  say: 

It  Is  no  eza^eratlon  '  o  say  that  the  most 
unpromising  Jcb  In  th ;  Jap  Army  In  the 
Philippmes  was  being  i  staff  cfllcer  in  the 
Visayaa.  We  gave  them  every  attention  we 
possibly  could. 

The  American  peop  e  are  aware  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  pa,  ticipatlon  x)f  Fili- 
pino guerrillas  In  oi  r  common  battle 
against  the  common  foe.  The  length  of 
time  required  to  libemte  the  Philippines 
largely  depends  upon  the  continuation 
and  acceleration  of  th  is  splendid  human 
relationship  within  th^  sphere  of  military 
action. 


Ao  lot^matfoDal  Office  of  Education  To 
Help  Train  Ctizens  pTo  Live  id  a  World 
at  Peace 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  t  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   I^AKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday,  April  9.  1S45 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  which  if 
enacted  will  place  th4  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  record  in  support  of  par- 
ticipation by  the  Gdvemnient  of  the 
United  States  in  the  organization  of  an 


International  ofBce  of 


education  for  the 


purpose  of  promoting  a  better  mutual 
understanding  among  citizens  through- 
out the  world  as  pn  essential  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  just  and  iastinc;  peace. 

Since  the  resolution  is  not  long.  I  am 
Incorporating  its  text  in  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 


Whereas  the  achievement  of  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  life  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 
has  become  critical  as  a  result  of  the  war; 

Whereas  the  futtire  peace  and  security  of 
the  American  and  of  all  other  peoples  rest 
upon  the  achievement  of  mutual  understand- 
ing among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  uni- 
versal application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  application  of  reason  and 
knowledge  to  the  solution  of  domestic  as  well 
as  International  problems,  and  effective  edu- 
cation at  all  levels; 

Whereas  the  Axis  countries  have  pursued  a 
deliberate  policy  of  destroying  the  technical, 
professional,  and  teaching  personnel  of  the 
countries  they  have  conquered  and  have  en- 
couraged hatred  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween nations,  people,  and  cultural  groups; 

Whereas  these  circumstances  present  a  per- 
sisting problem  which.  If  not  solved,  wUl 
result  In  the  perpetuation  of  conditions  of 
life  most  likely  to  cause  peoples  to  resort  to 
violence  and  war;  and 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  collaborate  with 
other  nations  to  promote  educationtd  ad- 
vancement and  at  the  same  time  to  direct 
education  toward  the  achievement  of  mutual 
understanding  among  the  nations:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  urges  the  participa- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
In  the  organization  of  an  international  oiBce 
of  education  by  the  nations  of  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  together  and  to  con- 
sider problems  of  international  educational 
and  cultural  relations  throvighout  the  world 
and  more  particularly  to  organize  a  perma- 
nent international  agency  to  promote  educa- 
tional and  cultural  relations,  the  exrhanee  of 
students  and  scholars,  and  the  encourage- 
ment within  each  country  of  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations,  peoples,  and  cultural 
groups: 

Provfided,  however.  That  such  agency  shall 
not  Interfere  with  educational  systems  or 
prcgrams  within  the  several  nations  or  their 
administration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Intemat'onal  poMtical 
organizations  and  an  international  po- 
lice force  can  be  developed  to  enforce 
peace  for  a  time  but  in  the  long  run  a 
lasting  peace  must  be  reenforced  by  en- 
lightened mutual  understandings,  ap- 
propriate concepts  of  equity  and  Jus- 
tice, and  by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  brotherhood.  Edu- 
cation and  religious  training  are  there- 
fore vital  factors  if  peace  is  to  rest  on  a 
firm  foundation  and  if  selfishness,  greed, 
ambition,  and  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others  are  not  again  to  plunge  the  world 
into  war  at  some  awful  future  date.  My 
resolution  proposes,  simply,  to  create  an 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
development  of  appropriate  cultural, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  educational  con- 
cepts among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  important  that  statesmen  and 
military  leaders  work  together  to  prevent 
war  and  to  that  end  on  January  6,  1943, 
I  introduced  in  the  House  the  first  reso- 
lution (H.  J.  Res.  28)  designed  to  bring 
together  such  a  conference  in  this  coun- 
try on  a  strictly  nonpartisan  basis.  It 
is  equally  important  that  the  world's  ed- 
ucators work  together  to  set  in  motion 
training  programs  which  will  promote 
peace.  Such  an  international  office  of 
education  as  I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  do  precisely  that  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  something  to  which  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  should  give  atten- 
tion and  if  it  fails  to  do  so  another  and 
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separate    United    Nations    conference 
should  be  called  for  that  purpose. 

If  school  children  throughout  the 
world  can  be  taught  thie  virtues  of  hu- 
man decency  and  the  icealism  expressed 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  American  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  other  great  patterns  for  correct  hu- 
man behavior  instead  of  being  trained 
to  suspect  their  neighbors  and  to  wor- 
ship their  States,  it  will  give  peace  a 
sound  foundation  supported  by  chiu-ch 
and  school  and  thus  make  easier  the 
success  of  international  courts  of  justice 
and  world-wide  leagues  of  peace. 

Such  an  agency  as  I  conceive,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  form  a  basic  part  of  the 
functioning  of  any  world  organization 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  which  may 
grow  out  of  the  sad  jacriflces  of  this  war. 
Whether  such  an  organization  is  a  close- 
ly knit  assembly  of  nations  or  a  loosely 
drawn  association,  the  needs  and  the 
opportunities  for  an  International  OfBce 
of  Education  are  equally  sreat. 

On  January  24  of  this  year  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  1740  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding exchange  scholarships  ampng  this 
country  and  the  pan-American  repub- 
lics for  use  by  the  student  teachers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  resolution  I 
have  today  introduced  carries  this  same 
philosophy  another  great  step  forward 
and  expands  it  to  include  more  than  ex- 
change students.  I  have  held  several 
conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  OfBce  of 
Inter-American  Coordinator  on  these 
matters,  and  it  is  expected  that  hearings 
will  soon  be  started  to  consider  H.  R. 
1740.  I  hope  that  the  same  or  subse- 
quent hearings  before  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  will  also  consider  my  pro- 
posal for  advocating  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Office  of  Education. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  time  I  was  myself  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  South 
Dakota  both  at  the  secondary  and  at  the 
college  levels.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  force  of  education  is 
impossible  to  overestimate  Let  us  re- 
solve to  direct  this  force  insofar  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  world  to  the  ways  of 
peace  and  to  the  activities  and  attitudes 
which  make  peace  possible  and  perma- 
nent. 

A  group  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  an  International  Office  of 
Education  has  for  some  time  been  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  such  an  office. 
Its  president  is  Dr.  Harlow  S'napley,  of 
Harvard  College  Observatory,  and  its 
secretary  is  Miss  Mary  Stewart  French, 
of  New  York  City.  I  have  had  several 
conferences  with  Miss  French,  and  she 
has  left  with  me  a  list  of  organizations 
interested  in  the  development  of  some 
type  of  organized  international  effort  in 
the  field  of  education.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country,  I 
am  including  this  list  as  a  part  of  these 
remarks.    The  list  follows  herewith: 

M.  S.  Cartwrlght,  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  525  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twentieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Roscoe  L.  West,  American  Association  of 
Teachers  Colleges,  State  Teachers  College, 
Trenton,   N.  J. 

Katherine  McHale,  American  Association  of 
University    Women,    1634    Eye    Street    NW., 


Washington,  D.  C;  alternate:  Esther  Cauklns 
Brunauer. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Ann  Stewart,  American 
Council.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  Inc.. 
129  East  Fifty-second  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
alternate:  Bruno  Lasker. 

Waldo  G.  Leland.  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  1219  Sixteenth  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.   C. 

David  Segel,  American  Educational  Re- 
search Association,  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Bess  Goodykoontz,  observer.  United  States 
Cfflce  of  Education. 

John  Patterson,  observer,  United  States 
Office  of  Education. 

C.  O.  Amdt,  observer.  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 

Harry  M.  Lydenberg.  director.  Board  of 
International  Relations  of  American  Library 
Association,  study  room  251,  Library  of  Con- 
gress Annex.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guy  K.  Snavely,  executive  director.  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Colleges.  19  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rayford  W.  Logan,  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  for  Negroes,  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Chllds,  chairman.  Commission  on 
Post-war  Planning  of  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Tecchers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  Yor,*!, 

Donald  DuShane.  Commission  on  Defense 
of  DemrocrEcy  Through  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B3n  M.  Cherrington,  Committee  on  Inter- 
national  Relations  of  National  Education  As- 
sociation, University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

Fault  H.  Sheats,  director.  New  Tools  for 
Learning,  E)epartment  of  Adult  Education  of 
National  Education  Association,  280  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Eva  G.  Plnkston,  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Principals  of  National  Education 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Paul  J.  Leonard,  Department  of  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  of  National 
Education  Association.  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  Alternate: 
Harold  Fox. 

Herbert  S.  Houston,  Institute  for  Advance- 
ment of  Visual  Education  and  Vocational 
Trainl.nfT,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Duggan,  Institute  of  International 
Education,  2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  alternate:  Edgar  Fisher. 

S?lma  M.  Borchardt,  World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations — American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  Homer  Building,  Washing- 
ten.  D.  C.  • 

Joseph  F.  Landls,  American  Federation  of 
Trachers,  506  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 

ni. 

Kenneth  Holland,  observer.  Office  of  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter-American  Affairs,  Com- 
merce Building.  Fourteenth  Street  and  Con- 
stitution Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

James  Marshall,  American  Association  for 
an  International  Office  for  Education,  Inc.. 
135  West  Forty -fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hrlph  Turner,  observer,  Division  of  Science, 
Education,  and  Art,  Department  of  State, 
Washincton,  D.  C. 

Charles  Thompson,  observer,  Division  of 
Science,  Education,  and  Art,  Department  of 
State,  Washlnjjton,  D.  C. 

John  W.  Studebaker,  observer,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  H.  Fife,  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion. Philosophy  Hall,  Columbia  University, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Paul  R.  Hanna,  Commission  on  Resources 
and  Education  of  National  Education  and 
Progressive  Education  Associations,  School  of 
Education,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Mary  E.  Leeper,  observer.  Association  of 
Childhood  Education,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
WW.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Roy  G.  Ross,  general  secretary.  Inter- 
national Council  on  Religious  Education,  203 
North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chl<;^o,  111. 

Henry  Gratton  Doyle.  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  study  room  128.  Li- 
brary of  Congress  Annex,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Paul  Flicker.  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals.  1201  Sixteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Monsig.  George  Johnson.  National  Cath- 
olic Educational  Association.  1312  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C;  alter- 
nate: James  E.  Cummings. 

Harry  A.  Domlncovlch,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Germantown  Friends 
School.  Coulter  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

I.  James  Quillen,  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  School  of  Education,  Stanford 
University,  California. 

Erlmg  Hunt,  National  Council  for  the  So- 
cial Studies,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  G.  Carr,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  S.xteenth  Street  NW.,  Wathlng- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Vinal  H.  Tibbetts,  Progressive  Education 
Association,  221  West  Filty-seventh  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

George  F.  Zook,  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation, 744  Jackson  Place.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ewen,  observer.  Association  of 
Childhood  Education,  1201  Sixteenth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Our  Latin  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  9,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  the  following 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times: 

Oca  Latin  Heboes 
(By  Frank  Finch) 

You  have  only  to  scan  the  battle  casualty 
lists  that  appear  In  the  dally  newspapers  of 
southern  California  to  appreciate  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  being  made  In  this  war 
by  our  fighting  men  of  Mexican  descent.  Day 
in  and  day  out  such  Latin  names  as  Rlos, 
Marquez,  Castellano,  Luna,  Guerrero,  Garcia. 
Calderon,  Maclas.  Valles.  Ortiz.  Olivers.  Vas- 
quez,  de  la  Cruz,  and  Chavez  are  liberally 
sprinkled  through  the  ever-lengthening  tab- 
ulations of  dead,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Their  blood  has  stained  the  beaches  at  Iwo 
Jlma  and  Salpan  and  mixed  with  the  mud 
of  Aachen.  They  have  shot  Japs  on  Bataau 
and  bombed  Berllners.  They  performed 
countless  deeds  of  derrlng-do  In  Burma,  Tu- 
nisia, Sicily,  and  France. 

IK  TOUCH  OUllIiS 

Many  are  with  our  toughest  fighting 
units — the  Marine  Raiders.  Army  Rangers, 
and  paratroops — outfits  In  which  casualties 
are  Inordinately  high.  Others  have  bravely 
manned  every  conceivable  kind  of  fighting 
ship  afloat. 

Actual  statistics  are  not  available  from  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  but  a  well-in- 
formed Los  Angeles  Mexican  estimates  that 
there  are  200,000  young  men  of  Mexican  de- 
scent now  wearing  Uncle  Sam's  uniform. 
Some  100,000  of  these  warriors  are  from  Cali- 
fornia, with  the  Southland  claiming  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  that  number.  Many 
Mexican  nationals  have  Joined  the  United 
States  service,  so  keen  are  they  to  keep  the 
torch  of  liberty  aflame. 
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tb«  air  machinery  to 


A  ttrtklng  lUustratloo  of  the  McrlAcM  they 
are  uuUiing  U  to  t>e  found  In  the  ca«\ialty 
lUt  printed  In  the  Times  March  23.  ThU  list 
bore  the  namee  of  133  wounded  aoldlen  from 
aouthern  C^llforiila.  name*  like  Dridley. 
Btaoderfer.  Ooldberg,  Bamum.  Wheeler,  and 
^llttcteU.  But  It  alAo  contained  34  names 
lllw  dHafUU.  Tapla.  Contreraa.  Quesada.  and 
Domlnftiea — better  than  36  percent  of  the 
total  number  lifted. 

Out  of  curloclty  I  hare  been  watching  the 
oaclil  Itsta  of  deeoratlona  for  the  last  few 
day*.  IXu-tng  that  time  I  noted  that  Stsff 
8?t.  Oecar  J.  Alvarez.  Sgt.  Almundo  A.  Torrez. 
and  Pvt.  (1st  cl  »  Pedro  Hernandez  had  been 
awarded  the  Silver  SUr.  the  Nation's  fUth 
higheat  decoration. 

OTHXB  DECOaATIONS 

8gt.  Jesus  M.  Luque,  Pvt.  (1st  cl.) 
Rudolph  Rodrlquez.  and  Pvt.  Pedro  li. 
Ramirez  In  the  meanwhile  have  won  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  Technical  S«rt.  Daniel  O. 
Leyva  has  bad  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
pinned  on  his  tunic.  The  French  Govern- 
ment recently  awarded  the  CroU  de  Guerre 
with  Palm  to  S^t  Edward  M  Fieueroa.  Staff 
Sgrt.  Faustlno  Bandurrago.  Sgt.  Albert  M.  Gar- 
cia. Sgt.  Pedro  Manrlquez.  and  Corp  Euseblo 
J.  Garcia  In  a  mass  presentation  ceremony. 
There  are  many  others  who  have  received  rec- 
ognition for  heroism  and  bravery — some  of 
them  posthtunously — but  the  above  list  will 
five  you  a  faint  idea  of  their  part  in  the  war. 

BSVKN    aONS 

TTila  piece  would  not  be  complete  without 
mention  of  Rev  and  Mrs.  Francisco  Nevarez. 
of  Los  Aneeles,  whose  seven  sons  all  volun- 
teered for  Navy  duty  Samuel  is  In  the  Ma- 
rines, while  Daniel.  Frank.  Fellz.  Manuel, 
Gilbert,  and  Bncarnaclon  wear  the  Navy  blue. 

A  prized  possession  of  their  proud  parents 
Is  this  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  V.  Forres'^al  ■  "The  splendid  manner  in 
which  your  seven  sons  have  responded  to  the 
colors  and  the  fine  records  they  possess  re- 
flect the  sense  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  they 
have  learned  at  home." 


Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  Proposed  as 
Permanent  Home  for  IntematioQal 
Peace  CapitaJ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  sorTR  DAxora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  9.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am  including 
In  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  a  letter  of 
which  I  have  sent  Identical  copies  to 
Senator  Vandixbifc  and  to  Representa- 
Uve  Sol  Bloom  offering  the  suggestion 
that  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  be 
selected  as  the  permanent  home  for  the 
capital  of  the  international  world  or- 
ranization  to  preserve  the  peace  which 
right-minded  citizens  everywhere  are 
hoping  will  emerge  from  the  sacrifices 
of  this  war. 

The  letter  foDows: 

CONGEKSS  or  THT  UnTTTD  STATSS, 

HorsE  or  Rn««EsrNTATir»§. 
Wa^^Mngton.  D  C  .  April  7,  1945. 
Senator  Aanm  H  VANoaifBaM, 
Senmte  Oflct  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dka»  Aar:  In  addition  to  my  suggestion 
concerning  the  international  peace  patrol  of 


Ban  Francisco  Conferei  ce.  which  I  have  dls- 


coaaed  at  length  in  the 


I  want  to  pass  along  t>  you  this  other  sug- 
gestion for  you  to  can  f  along  to  San  Fran- 


cisco with  you  In  your 


be  developed  at  the 


accompanying  letter. 


portfolio. 


The  new  world  organization  will  require  an 
International  capital  scmewhere.  I  have  no- 
ticed comments  In  th4  newspapers  indicat- 
ing that  It  mlf^ht  be  n  located  at  Geneva  or 
in  Prague  and  thst  Mexico  City  Is  offering 
to  make  facilities  available.  Permit  me  to 
add  this  additional  sue  sestlon. 

This  time  let's  worl  to  bring  the  Inter- 
national capital  to  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
where  we  have  such  a  long  and  rich  tradi- 
tion of  International  tranquillity.  Let  us 
strive  to  locate  It  In  th(i  United  States,  where 
the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  look  suc- 
cea^fully  for  unselfish  International  behavior 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  jreserve  and  perpetu- 
ate a  peace  which  is  ]i  ist  alike  to  great  na- 
tions and  small  and  v  hlch  Is  devoid  of  all 
vicious  expectations  of  imperialism. 

Where  In  the  United  States  you  ask:  The 
people  of  South  Dakota  speak  with  one  voice 
in  proposing  that  this  international  capital 
be  located  among  the  r  lajestlc  mountains  of 
the  Black  Hills,  of  Soul  h  Dakota,  somewhere 
In  the  vicinity  of  Raplc  City.  In  this  age  of 
air  travel.  South  Dakott's  Black  Hills  lie  near 
the  center  of  the  universe,  equally  accessible 
to  all.  and  completely  n 'moved  from  any  pos- 
sible scene  of  internatiiinal  conflict  or  attack 
by  land.  sea.  or  air.  In  : his  congenial  climate 
surrounded  by  he  beau  tlful  lakes  and  moun- 
tains of  the  Black  Hllis  and  cradled  In  an 
environment  of  peace  and  solemnity,  the 
statesmen  of  the  wo:  Id  should  approach 
their  labors  In  an  area  smiled  upon  by  God 
and  fashioned  by  the  C  eator  for  the  greatest 
task  of  all  humanity — tlie  business  of  making 
wars  Impossible. 

Certainly,  these  statramen  would  be  In- 
spired and  awed  by  the  great  statues  on 
Mount  Rushmore  an-'  tnese  vast  works  of  art 
would  be  an  object  lesasn  to  the  good  coun- 
selors of  peace  that  the  workings  of  justice 
and  of  International  goc  d  will  are  those  which 
endvire  throughout  eternity. 

When  President  Calvin  Coolldge  spent  his 
summer  in  the  Black  H  Ha  he  was  Inspired  to 
make  his  historic  stater  lent,  "I  do  no^  ctiooee 
to  run." 

Here.  Indeed,  is  an  eivlronment  in  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  i  orld  can  carve  out  a 
program  which  will  demonstrate  by  its  effec- 
tiveness that  the  peoples  of  the  world  have 
made  a  choice  not  to  Kar  again. 

If  opportxmltr  preset  ts  Itself.  Art,  I  hope 
you  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
authorities  the  avallabll  Ity  of  the  Black  Hills, 
of  South  Dakota,  as  a  1  )catlon  f  jr  the  inter- 
national peace  capital  <if  the  world. 

With  kindest  personiJ  regards.  I  am, 
C<xtllally  yours, 

1  Lakl  E.  Mcndt, 
Mrmber  o/  Congress. 


TouB«  Infantry  OflM  er  Wbo  Routed  200 
Naas  Awarded  Honor  Medal 


EXTENSION 


or 


REMARKS 


HON.  E.  C.  (lATHlNGS 


SAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F^EPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  Ap^il  9.  1945 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  ^r.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  April  3.  1945:         I 

A  S3-year-old  Infautii  officer  who  used  hie 
fUts  as  well  as  his  wv^wns  In  putting  fiv* 


German  machine  guns  and  many  of  their 
crewmen  out  of  a  desperate  fight  near  Pom- 
pey.  France,  on  September  14,  posthumously 
has  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  the 
War  Department  announced  today. 

Apparently  un wounded  In  the  melee  of 
flsta  and  grenades,  during  which  17  mem- 
bers of  his  platoon  Anally  Joined  him  In  rout- 
ing 200  Germans,  be  was  killed  in  another 
fight  on  November  16. 

He  was  First  Lt.  Edgar  H.  Lloyd,  of  Blythe- 
vllle,  Ark.,  who  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas  in  1943  to  go  into  the  Vhree 
Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Regiment  of  the 
Eightieth  Infantry  Division.  Altogether,  he 
and  his  small  platoon  destroyed  12  machine 
guns  and  killed  more  than  100  German  sol- 
diers In  that  bit  of  action  In  France.  At 
that  time  he  was  a  second  lieutenant. 

PINNED  DOWN  BT  rULE 

Lieutenant  Lloyd's  company,  ordered  to 
take  the  German  machine-gun  nests,  was 
pinned  down  by  cross-fire  50  yards  from  the 
fortified  position. 

The  young  platoon  leader  ran  forward 
alone  and  Jiunped  into  the  first  machine- 
gun  position. 

Knocking  out  the  gunner  with  a  single 
blow  of  his  fist,  he  dropped  a  hand  grenade 
and  Jumped  out  before  it  exploded,  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  weapon.  He  moved  from  one 
weapon  to  another,  pinning  the  Germans 
down  with  accurate  fire  from  his  tommygun 
until  he  was  close  enough  to  hurl  hand 
grenades.  With  tmerring  aim,  he  put  four 
more  guns  out  of  commission. 

Inspired  by  the  valor  of  this  one-man  at- 
tack, and  with  deadly  cross-fire  eliminated  by 
Lieutenant  Lloyd's  actions,  Staff  Sgt.  Wil- 
liam B.  Humphrey,  of  Rochester,  Ky..  led  16 
men  in  a  bayonet  and  grenade  charge.  They 
killed  and  routed  the  rest  of  the  enemy. 

How  Lieutenant  Lloyd  met  his  death  In  the 
subsequent  action  was  not  disclosed  today. 

The  Nation's  highest  award  "for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty," 
will  be  presented  to  the  lieutenant's  lather, 
Edgar  B.  Uoyd.  of  BlythevUIe,  Friday,  at  a 
Second  Army  headquarters.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  at  Fort  Bennlng,  Oa.,  on  No- 
vember 9,  1943.  and  went  overseas  as  a 
platoon  leader.  He  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  last  October  29. 


The  Rojral  Johnson  Memorial  Veterans' 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   BOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  9.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks  I  am  including  the  text 
of  a  brief  bill  which  I  have  today  intro- 
duced in.  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
naming  the  new  veterans'  hospital  in 
South  Dakota,  for  which  construction 
bids  are  now  being  secured,  the  Royal 
Johnson  Memorial  Hospital, 

Many  of  you  who  are  now  serving  In 
the  House  remember  \i1th  fond  recollec- 
tions the  great  service  which  the  late 
Royal  C.  Johnson  rendered  in  this  body 
for  a  long  series  of  succeeding  Con- 
gresses. You  will  remember,  especially, 
the  Trojan  work  he  did  as  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Com- 
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mittee,  which  is  now  so  ably  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Con- 
gressman John  El  Rankin.  Under  tht 
leadership  of  Royal  Johnson,  this  Na- 
tion began  its  great  construction  program 
of  veterans'  hospitals. 

In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  when 
In  1939  I  first  Introduced  a  bill  to  con- 
struct a  veterans'  hospital  in  South  Da- 
kota, my  proposal  carried  with  it  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  be  named  the  Royal  John- 
son Memorial  Hospital,  and  many  col- 
leagues spoke  to  me  about  the  matter 
at  that  time  saying  they  felt  this  would 
indeed  by  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  untir- 
ing service  which  Royal  Johnson,  of 
South  Dakota,  rendered  the  veterans  of 
the  First  World  War. 

However,  approval  for  the  building  of 
this  hospital — which  has  now  been  lo- 
cated in  Sioux  Falls — was  finally  covered 
in  as  part  of  an  omnibus  construction 
bill,  so  a  separate  act  of  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  oflBcially  designate  it  in  mem- 
ory of  Royal  Johnson.  I  am  sure  that 
those  of  you  who  served  with  Royal  John- 
son will  join  me  in  my  efforts  to  have 
this  great  new  facility  dedicated  to  his 
memory  and  his  service.  Your  support 
of  this  legislation  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated, 

A  bill  to  name  the  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  to  be  constructed  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.,  the  Royal  Johnson  Memorial  Vet- 
erans' Hospital 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facility  under  contract  for  con- 
struction at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  at  the  Royal  Johnson 
Memorial  Veterans'  Hospital. 


The  Benefits  of  Irrigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MIKE  B9ANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  9,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  ad- 
dress made  by  Charles  S.  Hazen,  an  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  be- 
fore the  Rotary  Club  of  Whitefish,  Mont., 
on  March  12.  1945,  on  the  subject  The 
Benefits  of  Irrigation.  Mr.  Hazen  has 
active  charge  of  the  investigations  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  preliminary  to 
the  preparation  of  the  report  on  the 
irrigation  phases  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
project.  This  project  was  approved  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Hungry  Horse  Au- 
thorization Act  on  June  5,  1944.  which  I 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  and  spon- 
soring before  the  House, 

Mr.  Hazen  has  stated  very  clearly  the 
reasons  why  the  Hungry  Horse  irriga- 
tion project  is  of  major  interest  to  Mon- 
tana: 

When  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  and  requested  me 
to  appear  before  your  club,  he  suggested  as 
a  topic  the  Benefits  of  Irrigation,  and  sug- 
gested some  discussion  of  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done  In  order  to  secure  the  project  here 
In  upper  Flathead  Valley. 


As  Regional  Director  Banks  told  the  Flat- 
head VaUey  Citizens'  Committee,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Is  not  a  promotion  agency. 
We  cannot  force  irrigation  on  anyone;  we 
cannot  give  it  to  anyone;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  people  have  to  work  like  the  devil  to 
get  It,  and  must  be  willing  to  contract  for 
repayment  of  the  reimbursable  cost  of  their 
sjrstem  before  they  get  It. 

Before  discussing  this  subject,  or  sub- 
jects, further.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  most  people  realize  just  how 
important  and  valuable  water  resources  really 
are.  V>'hen  you  compare  them  to  other  physi- 
cal resources  such  as  minerals  or  timber, 
only  then  do  they  take  on  the  aspect  of  the 
true  value  that  they  really  have.  When  you 
have  cut  off  a  stand  of  timber  or  worked  out 
a  mineral  claim,  those  resources  are  gone, 
but  a  water  resource  Is  permanen*.  and  per- 
petual— it  is  good  forever;  you  cannot  destroy 
it  or  wear  it  out.  Therefore  each  and  every 
community  should  look  toward  the  ultimate 
use  of  their  Just  share  of  this  perpetual  source 
of  wealth  and  think  in  terms  of  ultimate 
use  of  this  resource.  We  bear  time  and  again 
that  the  farmers  in  the  valley  do  not  want 
irrigation  at  this  time;  that  may  be  true,  but 
we,  as  a  water-planning  agency,  would  cer- 
tainly be  remiss  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not 
work  out  plans  for  using  a  share  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Flathead  River  and 
tributaries  In  this  valley.  Eventually  the 
farmers  will  want  irrigation,  and  they  will 
be  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  someone  had 
the  foresight  to  earmark  a  few  hundred 
thousand  acre-feet  of  water  for  them. 

Originally  any  group  that  wanted  a  project 
contacted  the  Bureau  and  made  a  formal 
request  for  an  Investigation  and  a  report.  If 
found  feasible  then  Congress  was  asked  to 
authorize  the  project.  If  repayment  contract 
negotiations  were  successful  then  Congress 
was  asked  for  money  with  which  to  build  the 
project  works.  Nowadays  things  are  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  each  project  being  planned 
sepajately  and  Individually,  without  regard 
to  its  relationship  to  other  deyelopments.  It 
Is  the  general  policy  of  all  of  the  agencies 
dealing  with  water  to  work  out  the  complete 
plan  of  ultimate  development  for  an  entire 
river  basin.  Thus  all  projects  are  studied 
collectively  as  well  as  IndlvlduaUy,  and  a  plan 
for  over-all  development  is  evolved.  In  this 
manner  all  Interests  are  safeguarded.  Hence, 
many  projects  are  being  Investigated  in  ad- 
vance of  a  concerted  demand  for  such  In- 
vestigation, In  order  that  a  reservation  for 
future  use  of  water  will  be  assured.  As  far 
as  the  Hungry  Horse  project  Is  concerned.  It 
has  been  authorized  for  construction,  and 
there  has  been  congressional  authorization 
for  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  authorizing 
act.  This  project  conalsts  of  two  units:  a 
storage-and-power  unit  and  an  Irrigation 
txnit.  Construction  of  the  first  unit  may 
proceed  as  appropriations  are  made  available. 
However,  for  the  Irrigation  unit  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  present  a  feasibility  finding  and  re- 
port before  any  appropriations  will  be  made 
for  it.  Even  then  no  construction  will  be 
done  before  a  repayment  contract  from  the 
water  users  Is  assured.  This  repajmient  Is 
based  on  a  40-year  period,  without  Interest. 
That  Is  about  the  size  of  the  legal  and  finan- 
cial aspects  of  what  must  be  done  to  secure 
final  congressional  approval  and  action;  of 
course,  there  stlH  remains  the  educational 
and  promotional  work  that  must  be  done  by 
private  local  Interests.  The  Flathead  Valley 
committee  has  made  a  fine  start  on  this  pro- 
gram, but  there  remains  much  hard  work  to 
be  done. 

As  to  the  benefits  of  Irrigation,  first  of  all  I 
would  like  to  say  that  Irrigation  is  not  a 
panacea  or  cure-all  for  all  of  the  Ills  of  agri- 
culture. The  farmer  is  often  beset  by  two 
main  evils,  crop  faUure  and  low  prices.  Irri- 
gation cannot  do  anything  about  low  prices. 


but  it  can  end  the  evil  of  crop  faUures  due 
to  Insufflcient  moisture. 

It  IB  self-evident  that  Irrigated  agriculture 
enjoya  three  favorable  conditlona— certainty, 
abundance,  and  variety;  ceruinty  in  that  a 
crop  is  assured;  abundance  because  the  water 
can  be  applied  at  the  proper  time  to  Insure 
bumper  crops:  and  diversity  because  with 
controlled  moisture  any  crop  that  will  toler- 
ate given  climatic  conditions  can  be  grown. 
In  this  last  respect  irrigation  helps  best  the 
evil  of  low  prices  due  to  a  one-crop  economy 
and  resulting  glutted  markets. 

Prom  certainty  of  crops  come  two  direct 
benefits:  Increased  yields  and  elimination  of 
fallowing.  Fallowing  has  no  place  In  irri- 
gation except  as  a  weed -control  measure. 
The  Increase  in  crop  values  from  these  bene- 
fits Is  great,  often  doubling  or  trebling  the  In- 
come per  acre.  During  the  recent  drought 
years  It  was  not  uncommon  for  many  farm- 
ers to  get  together  and  pray  for  rain.  With 
Irrigation,  the  farmer  Is  assured  his  run  of 
water,  and  his  activities  can  be  planned  ac- 
cordingly. Also,  marketing  opportunities  are 
better  where  crop  production  Is  stabilized  and 
yields  are  assured. 

From  abundance  of  crops  come  greater  re- 
turns per  acre  and  per  farm.  After  all.  the 
cost  of  cultivation  and  harvest  Is  very  little 
more  for  a  bumper  crop  than  for  a  short  one, 
hence  the  added  Increment  of  crop  yield  and 
return  tends  to  make  operations  more  profit- 
able, and  allows  utilization  of  smaller  farm 
units,  which  makes  settlement  opportunities, 
in  turn. 

From  variety  of  crops  comes  the  chance  for 
a  farmer  to  grow  not  only  the  ordinary  farm 
crops,  but  where  climatic  and  soil  conditions 
are  favorable,  specialty  or  noncompetitive 
crops,  as  well.  A  whole  new  field  of  enter- 
prise may  be  opened  to  him  through  use  of 
Irrigation. 

Probably  the  greatest  Intangible  benefit  is 
that  soU-bulldlng  and  conservation  practices 
go  hand-in-hand  with  Irrigation.  "The  one- 
crop  dry-land  type  of  farming  is  purely  a 
wearlng-out  process,  as  far  as  the  soU  fertility 
Is  concerned;  and  there  is  little  Incentive  or 
opportunity  for  solI-bulIdlng  practices  with 
this  system.  However,  with  irrigation,  con- 
servation of  land  and  water  go  hand-ln-hand. 
Use  of  cover  crops  stops  surface  erosion  and 
helps  build  an  organic  mulch  that  helps  con- 
serve water.  Since  livestock  raising  is  usu- 
ally an  integral  part  of  Irrigation  farming, 
the  use  of  animal  mantu^  is  almost  required 
as  a  sanitation  measure.  Use  of  these  ma- 
nures and  commercial  fertilizers  is  also  en- 
couraged by  the  greater  returns  from  more 
intensive  farming.  Crop  rotation  and  diver- 
sification results  in  soil-building,  rather  than 
soil-depletion.  The  soll-bullding  crops  usu- 
ally do  very  well  under  Irrigation,  and,  there- 
fore, fit  in  perfectly  under  a  rotation  pro- 
gram. Recent  scientific  experiments  have 
shown  that  It  Is  possible  to  add  chemicals, 
particularly  ammonia,  to  Irrigation  water, 
thus  making  it  easier  to  get  the  necessary 
nitrogenous  materials  Into  the  soli.  This 
field  is  new.  and  will  doubtless  produce  some 
amazing  results  some  day. 

In  general,  where  a  new  project  goes  In.  a 
family  of  five  can  be  supported  on  80  to  100 
acres  Instecd  of  the  usual  160  to  200  acres  on 
dry-farmed  land.  Thus  the  farm  population 
of  an  area  can  often  be  doubled  through  use 
of  Irrigation.  It  has  also  been  the  experience 
on  reclamation  projects  that  for  every  new 
person  on  the  farm  there  are  two  new  persons 
supp>orted  In  cities  and  towns  serving  the 
area.  For  each  of  these  new  persons  in  the 
area  the  assessed  valuations  wlU  Increase 
about  $1,000.  This  broadening  of  the  tax 
base,  due  to  Increase  in  population  and  the 
Increase  of  land  v^ues  themselves  is  quite 
an  Important  benefit  In  Itself. 

Greater  farm  Incomes  on  more  farms  and 
larger  urban  populations  make  added  business 
through  increase  of  local  purchasing  power. 
It  Is  estimated  that  about  three-fourths  of 
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th«  euh  Income  on  Irrlfated  ftnna  In  the 
West  finds  iU  way  east  of  tbe  Mlselsslppl 
River,  going  for  manufactured  product*.  In- 
•unnce.  etc.  A*  tbe  irrigated  acreage  la  ex- 
pandad.  this  purcha£lng  power  will  Increase, 
opening  up  new  internal  markets. 

Franchise  Taluet  of  railroads  and  other 
public  senriees  are  Increased,  and  the  spread 
at  benefits  from  Irrigation  farming  is  so  great 
that  It  is  tmpomlbie  to  trace  It  clear  out. 

Last  year's  crop  values  on  the  4.000  000 
acres  of  land  that  are  fumUhed  water  by  or 
are  inciud«Hl  !n  reclamation  projects  were  Just 
under  »400.000.0CO.  or  about  $100  per  acre. 
In  many  cases  the  crop  return  of  last  year 
alone  from  a  single  project  exceeded  the 
original  cr..nstructlon  cost  ot  the  project.  For 
Instance,  crop  values  on  the  400.000-acre 
Taklma  fvoject  last  year  were  165  OOO.OOO.  or 
tlflO  per  acre.  The  entire  cost  of  that  project 
was  132.000.000.  or  about  half  of  last  year's 
crop  values. 

You  often  hear  the  question.  Why  Irrigate 
more  land?  The  best  answer  is  that  In  gen- 
eral Irrigation  does  not  compete  with  the 
agriculture  ot  the  Midwest  and  East;  it  U 
complementary  to  It  The  major  siirplus 
crops  of  ordinary  times— corn,  cotton,  wheat, 
and  tobacco — are  not  raised  In  quantity  on 
Irrigated  land.  Over  half  of  the  Irrigated 
land  In  the  West  is  used  teg  raising  hay  and 
pasture  for  lirejtock  feed.  Other  specialty 
crops  such  as  sugar  beets,  beans,  fruits,  nuts. 
dates,  winter  vegetables,  mint,  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention,  are  not  In 
direct  competition  with  other  sections  of  the 
country  The  livestock  raised  on  Irrigated 
land  go  In  part,  at  least,  to  the  Midwest  and 
the  coast  for  fattening  or  finishing,  and  thus 
Irrigated  farming  and  dry-land  farming  are 
complementary  to  each  other. 

There  are  20  OOO.OOO  acres  in  the  West  now 
Irrigated  Existing  unused  water  supplies 
will  allow — through  multiple-purpose  devel- 
opment— IrrlgaUon  of  about  an  additional 
aO.OOO  000  acres.  Some  14.000,000  persona  are 
•upported  in  the  States  wh*»re  irrigation  Is 
practiced  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  no  rea- 
aoi.  to  beUeve  that  this  population  could 
not  be  doubled  through  development  of  the 
remaining  Irrtgailou  possibilities  and  natural 
resources  of  the  West.  The  development  of 
low -cost  power  will  play  a  large  part  in  this 
expansion  Today  It  Is  said  that  the  recla- 
mation twins — irrigation  and  power — are  in- 
separable. Tht  potenUal  project  right  here 
In  tbe  valley  bears  that  out. 

In  conclusion.  I  think  Uiat  probably  the 
greatest  benefl".  from  irrigation  is  the  cstab- 
liahment  of  permanent,  self-sustaining  farm* 
and  homes.  That  was  the  original  purpose 
«t  the  Reclamstion  Act  and  It  Is  the  guiding 
principle  of  redamaUon  activity  today. 
Sound  and  permanent  development  in  the 
West  has  always  been  baaed  on  irrigated 
agriculture,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the 
West  Will  be  ever  more  dependent  on  the 
reclamation  twin* — Irrigation  and  power. 
I  thank  you. 


Liberty  Bctrajed 

MXTBSmON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  www  Towt 

Bf  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATUTS 

Mondaw.  April  9.  1945 

Mr.  RKKD  of  New  ^ork.  Mr.  Speaker 
It  wu  Machiav«m.  I  believe,  who  In  his 
tvanm  book.  The  Prince— about  15 1»— 
defined  the  state  as  sheer  political  power. 
He  declared  liiat  the  sole  function  of 
princes  and  rulers  was  to  acquire  and  to 


use  power,  and  thak  in  using  their  power 
they  were  the  sole  judges  of  the  ends  to 
be  attained  by  it,  and  need  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  rules  of  morality  and 
religion  that  were] binding  upon  private 
Individuals.  This  lancient  and  immoral 
rule  has  been  revived  and  invoked  by 
the  three  great  nklers  of  modern  time 
to  enslave  Poland  and  to  betray  the 
small  nations  which  from  the  first  put 
their  trust  in  the  supposed  integrity  of 
at  least  two  of  the  Big  Three  rulers. 
Through  the  intriiue  of  three  rulers  in 
applying  the  doctrine  of  Machiavelli, 
Poland  and  her  neighboring  small  coun- 
tries have  lost  th^ir  liberties  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  is  equivalent 
to  deatli.  No  miiter  to  what  extent 
pious  phrases  ma^satvu-ate  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
the  dark,  malignartt  spirit  of  Machiavelli 
will  be  at  the  elbov  of  each  delegate  re- 
minding him  that  neither  the  rules  of 
morality  nor  rehg  on  are  binding  upon 
him  in  dealing  Mith  Poland  and  the 
small  nations.  There  wa^j  a  time  when 
our  delegates  to  any  international  con- 
ference could  say: 

That  which  raises  a  country,  that  which 
strengthens  a  count]  y.  and  that  which  dig- 
nifies a  country— tl  at  which  spreads  her 
power,  creates  her  moral  influence,  and 
makes  her  respected  i  ind  submitted  to.  bends 
the  hearU  of  millions,  and  ixiws  down  the 
pride  of  nations  to  ipr— the  Instrunaent  of 
obedience,  the  found  itlon  of  supremacy,  the 
true  throne,  crown,  snd  scepter  •  •  •  is 
character. 

In  the  light  of  th  i  secret  commitments 
made  at  Yalta,  son  e  of  which  have  now 
come  to  light,  the  ieclaration  of  the  su- 
preme board  of  the'Polish  ^Vomen's  Alli- 
ance of  America  relative  to  the  Crimean 
conference  can  be  appreciated  by  liberty- 
loving  people.  Un^er  leavt?  to  extend,  I 
insert  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  ap- 
peal made  by  thesit  patriotic  women  of 
Pohsh  extraction  io  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States,  as  fillows: 

THE  MClaaiTION  OF  JtHM  6tTP«S«  BOARD  OF 
THI  POUSH  WOMEI^S  ALL1A.HCZ  OF  AMERICA 
aELATTVl  TO  THI  CRI^AU    CO;'*FKaKNCK 

After  a  careftil  stutiy  of  the  policies  agreed 
upon  at  the  confererjce  at  Yslta,  we  women 
of  Polish  extraction  lapproaciilng  this  sub- 
ject from  an  Amerlcati  point  of  view  catmot 
understand  how  a  country  ai  liberty  loving 
as  the  United  States  ^f  Amerca  could  agree 
to  the  overwhelming  Idemandi.  of  Russia  for 
Polish  territory,  and  througli  this  directly 
aiding  and  abetting  h^r  In  extending  her  In- 
fluence throughout  Bilrope  an<l  the  world. 

If  we  study  the  mat)  of  Euiope  after  tak- 
ing into  consideration  a  defeated  Germany 
and  the  occupation  [of  the  Reich  by  the 
American.  English,  anil  Soviet  .Armies,  "jve  can 
see  from  a  gecgrapliic  position  a  Poland 
firmly  in  the  cluicheai  of  Russia.  This  posi- 
tion Is  as  dangerous!  as  wai  her  German 
neighbor,  and  starts  tter  off  to  slow  extermi- 
nation. 

We  are  profoimdly  Aisturbec  by  this  gross 
InJtisUce  to  the  peopld  of  Poland  not  because 
we  share  a  common  |ierltage  of  blood,  but 
because  Uke  the  avefage  Am»rlcan  woman 
we  demand  a  better  9<)lution  to  this  problem 
which  we  believe  as  it  fctands  n^w  will  plunge 
the  world  into  anothe  •  war.  AVe  ask.  Is  this 
the  reward  that  await  i  the  Polish  soldier  for 
his  daring  on  all  the  £  ghtlng  fronts? 

Is  this  the  reward  iiat  awaits  the  Polish 
mothers  for  sending  ttieir  me:a  to  battle  In 
defease  of  the  rights  cf  others? 

We  ask  again,  is  this  the  reward  awaiting 
the  Polish  Nation  fori  defending  her  lands 


and  other  lands  at  all  times  when  freedom 
was  at  stake? 

The  Polish  people  fought  their  German  ag- 
gressor: can  It  be  that  the  world  now  con- 
dones the  invasion  from  the  east,  and  at  the 
same  time  condemns  the  invader  from  the 
west? 

Our  poeition  is  very  clear.  We  shall  never 
acknowledge  the  aggression  and  the  out- 
rages committed  upon  the  land  of  our  fore- 
fathers, nor  upon  any  other  lands.  In  an- 
ticipation of  any  changes  favorable  to  the 
Polish  Nation,  we  are  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared for  even  a  greater  dlsenchaatment — 
to  which  we  shall  react — not  with  tears  and 
supplications  for  mercy — but  shall  expend 
our  energies  In  building  a  resistance  with 
such  strength  of  character  that  even  the 
mightiest  enemy  cannot  tear  down. 

We  admit  today  we  are  weak  and  are  no 
match  for  brutal  force;  but  we  solemnly 
promise  the  American  Nation,  though  they 
deal  us  even  a  deadlier  blow  than  this,  that 
we  shall  not  waver  in  our  obligations  as 
pledged  In  the  allegiance  to  h-'r  flag,  tmder 
whose  stars  and  stripes  millions  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  and  under  whose  stars  and 
stripes  countless  numbers  of  our  members 
and  their  loved  ones  are  flghtlng  aU  over 
the  globe. 

We  Implore  otir  women  In  this  time  of  sor- 
row and  national  mourning  to  persevere  In 
dignity.  Teach  the  children  to  love  the 
United  States  of  America  as  the  land  of  lib- 
erty, and  spread  this  gospel  of  love  until  It 
jjermeates  the  hearts  of  all  Americana  who 
believe  In  the  principles  of  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  from  superior  forces  In  religious, 
political,  and  moral  life. 

TeU  the  children  that  these  Ideals  must 
serve  as  a  beacon  light  to  this  Nation,  or 
else  she  will  become  a  tool  for  hidden  crimes 
and  a  bargainer  for  evil. 

Tell  them  "to  err  is  human"  and  that  the 
Nation  eventually  will  follow  In  the  foot- 
paths of  her  founders  and  makers  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  In  love,  great  love 
beyond  measure,  there  is  also  strength. 

Teach  the  little  ones  to  love  truth,  free- 
dom, and  beauty  though  there  be  none 
around  them. 

*reach  them  to  sacrifice  their  blood  and  for- 
tunes for  their  country.  Tell  them  of  our 
flag— that  the  lights  In  the  stars  have  not 
gone  out — that  they  are  dimmed — and  that 
great  love  and  devotion  will  make  them  more 
brilliant  again. 

Teach  the  children  thrift:  tell  them  to 
save  their  pennies  and  dollars  for  bonds  to 
win  the  war.  and  when  they  ask  Innocently 
11  these  bonds  will  ptirchase  bullets  to  strike 
at  the  hearts  of  otir  loved  ones  acrosa  the 
ocean,  assure  them  that  he  who  breaks  faith 
with  our  American  Ideals  shall  be  Judged  by 
history  and  future  generatlona  for  this 
treacherotis  act 

Preserve  dignity  and  honor  to  ihe  end.  and 
let  not  malice  enter  your  hearts.    The  des- 
tiny of  this  world  Is  In  the  hands  of  God, 
and  not  In  the  hands  of  the  dictators. 
Polish  Womin's  Aujancs  of  AnxaicA. 
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Tbe  Missoori  Rirer  Aathority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAiiKS 

oe 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  6  degislatire  day  of 
Friday.  March  16>.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


dehvered  by  Jerome  Walsh  In  connec- 
tion with  a  Joint  discussion  with  Hon. 
John  B.  Gage,  mayor  of  Kansas  City, 
before  the  open  foruni  of  the  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church.  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Sunday  evening.  March  25,  1945. 

This  is  a  scholarly  review  of  the  his- 
tory and  problems  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
and  deserves  the  thoughtful  study  of  the 
people  of  that  area. 

An  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer  in- 
dicates that  the  address  will  occupy  in 
the  Record  more  space  that  the  two  pages 
allowed  by  the  rule  of  tie  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  without  a  statement  of 
cost,  which  is  estimated  to  be  $169. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  BUBJllCT 

The  subject  for  dlscusilon.  when  broken 
down.  Implies  a  problem  c^llng  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  authority  to  deal  with  it  and 
seeks  to  determine  if  the  so-called  Murray 
bin  Is  the  answer.  I  will  deal  with  my 
analysis  of  the  question  In  that  order. 

THE  FBOBIJ3C 

The  Mlssotiri  River  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  the  State  of  Missouri  possesses.  About 
a  fourth  of  Its  leng!th  touches  or  lies  whoUy 
within  our  borders.  We,  as  a  people,  have 
done  little  about  it  Looking  up  the  river  to 
its  source  and  viewing  its  biisln  as  a  whole,  we. 
of  the  Missouri  Valley,  should  admit  frankly 
we  have  done  pract  cally  uDthlng  about  It. 

It  has  been  said  that  cf  all  the  variable 
things  In  creation,  the  most  uncertain  are 
the  actions  of  a  Jur ;.  the  state  of  a  woman's 
mind,  and  the  condition  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  Missouri  has  tix>ubled  and  chal- 
lenged men  since  tbe  first  white  man,  the 
Jesuit  explorer,  Father  Plene  Marquette,  first 
■aw  Its  mcuth  In  June.  1673.  In  his  travels 
down  the  Mississippi.  He  Tvas  frightened  by 
It  then,  Just  like  to  man;r  men  today  are 
frightened  of  Its  oroper  development  for 
selfish  or  other  reasons.  The  navigational 
problems  presented  by  x>ur  river  are  almost 
as  perplexing  now  «s  they  were  to  the  man 
who  first  charted  Its  ccurse  above  the 
Grand — the  Frenchman,  Etienne  Venard  de- 
Bourgmond.  It  Is  lecordeC.  that  he  left  St. 
Louis,  March  29.  17:4.  He  probably  paddled 
his  way  to  a  point  a  little  a'oove  Kansas  City. 
After  his  exploit,  Ht!  triumphantly  returned 
to  France  and  repoi-ted  his  conquest  to  the 
French  monarch  Louis  XV  tind  was  promptly 
given  the  commlsslcm  of  cistabllshlng  a  fort 
on  the  river  and  to  make  treaties  with  the 
Kansas  and  Padouca  IndU.ns.  After  much 
tribulation,  he  again  fought  his  way  up  the 
Mississippi  and  Into  the  Missouri  with  40 
men  and  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
fort,  so  It  is  thought,  m  the  vicinity  of 
Waverly  In  Carroll  C  oimty. 

In  connection  with  his  endeavor,  I  very 
much  fear  a  precedent  was  established  by  the 
French  monarch  whkch  has  plagued  the  river 
and  what  to  do  with  It  evei'  since.  It  seems 
that  the  French  Government  conducted  Its 
affairs  in  much  the  same  way  as  our  own 
Government  has  con  lucted  its  efforts  in  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  the  Mifaourl's  problems, 
for  it  is  historical  that  vhen  the  French 
monarch  commissioned  de  Bourgmond.  he 
sent  two  other  con  misslorj  along  to  keep 
him  from  accomplishing  It.  Tbe  enterprise 
ended  in  disaster. 

I  very  much  fear,  too.  that  Lewis  and  Clark. 
wh3n  they  went  up  tae  mlgtty  stream  in  1804 
in  their  mapping  ol  the  Way  to  the  North- 
west country,  found  the  Missoin-i  to  be  In  not 
much  better  shape  than  it  is  today  so  far  as 
Its  usefulness  to  the  peojile  is  measured. 
Eliminate  Fort  Peck,  a  d:ke  here,  a  dam  there. 
and  sparse  revetmei.t  worlui  along  its  course 
and  I  suppose  It  Is  lust  about  the  same.  It 
Is  still  unruly  and  uahameiised. 
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The  Mlssotni  Valley  problem  la  vast  in  Its 
proportions  and  stupendous  In  Its  scope.  TTie 
river,  finding  its  source  at  the  Juncture  of  the 
Jefferson.  Madison,  and  GaUatln  Rivers  at 
Three  Forks.  Mont.,  fiows  east  and  south  few 
2.424  miles  with  Its  watershed  draining  par- 
tially the  States  erf  Missouri,  Kansas.  Iowa. 
Nebraska.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  Pour  State 
capitals  are  on  Ita  banks.  There  are  S28.350 
sc^uare  miles  In  Its  shed,  embracing  tbe 
easterly  slopes  of  the  Rodcy  Mountains,  the 
Great  Plain  States,  and  the  territory  mora 
familiar  to  us  in  this  great  mldwestem  ter- 
ritory. Sixty  percent  of  the  watershed  is 
north  and  west  of  Sioux  City.  The  river  cuts 
tlirough  some  of  the  world's  most  fertile  agri- 
cultural terrlteu-y  and  could  be  made  the  use- 
fvil  servant  of  rich  Industrial  development 
extending  from  Omaha  to  St.  Louis.  At  times 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  and  Its  tribu- 
taries above  Sioux  City  are  so  short  erf  water 
that  life  Is  dlfflctilt  to  sustain.  The  proper 
accumulation  and  fair  diversion  and  distribu- 
tion of  available  waters  is  of  the  very  es- 
aenese  erf  the  problem.  Adequate  fioexl  con- 
trol, soil  conservation,  power  development, 
erosion,  and  silt  control,  and  many  other 
desirable  social  and  eextnomic  ends  are 
equally  important  elements  of  it. 

The  region  was  devastated  by  severe  fieweis 
from  Sioux  City  downward  in  1844,  1881, 
1903,  1908,  1919,  1927,  1935,  1942.  1943.  and 
another  of  some  proportion  in  1944.  Plooels 
usually  occur  twice  a  year.  It  is  said  these 
flexxls  are  characteristic  of  the  Missouri. 

Very  little  rain  precipitates  these  annual 
floods.  The  March  rise  Is  generaUy  due  to 
the  melting  of  snenr  above  Sioux  City  and 
the  break  up  of  river  ice,  whUe  the  June 
floexls  are  e>ccasloned  by  snow  thaws  In  the 
mountains.  It  is  estimated  that  the  floods 
of  1943  alone  caused  damages  in  the  sum  erf 
$35,000,000  In  the  main  stream  of  tbe  river 
alone.  In  short,  the  Missouri  has  been  a 
rolling,  devouring  monster  that  has  been  the 
engine  ot  the  people's  destruction,  spiritually 
and  materially,  slne^  the  hand  erf  God  first 
<»rved  Its  turbulent  course.  The  Congress 
has  spent  great  thought  and  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  for  many  years,  but 
neither  It  nor  the  War  Department  have  con- 
trolled the  periodic  flexxl  stages  of  the  river 
or  even  flash  floexls  of  local  origin  which 
themselves  <»use  great  damage. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  in  the  main  stem  extending  from 
Sioux  City  to  the  mouth  17  miles  north  erf 
St.  Louis.  Vast  stuns  of  public  moneys  have 
been  expended,  theoretically  to  control  floexls 
and  to  provide  an  adequate  channel  for  navi- 
gation. To  date,  neither  has  been  ac<x)m- 
plished.  We  know  flexxls  have  not  been  con- 
trolled but  It  Is  true  there  are  oeicaslonal 
trips  of  water-borne  commerce  up  and  down 
the  Missouri,  but  thewe  Instances  represent 
token  navigation  and  no  more.  At  present 
there  Is  supposed  to  be  a  guaranteed  six-foot 
channel  'n  the  main  stream,  and  thee)retlc- 
ally.  a  9-foot  channel  is  97  percent  complete. 

The  agrlctillural  lanels  of  the  valley  are 
wasting  in  frightening  proportions.  The 
Missouri  carries  to  the  Mississippi  and  Into 
the  gulf  a  ton  of  soil  every  year  from  eadi 
of  the  valley's  400,000.000  acres.  There  is  an 
urgent  need  for  adequate  and  scientific  soil 
conservation.  The  tools  are  present  to  wetfk 
with.  Ninety  percent  of  the  phospliate  sup- 
ply of  the  United  SUtes  is  located  at  the 
head  water  of  the  Missouri  and  a  Uttle  be- 
yond. Fertiliaer  Is  In  abundance  with  whicli 
to  remake  the  soil. 

The  Missouri  Valley  covers  one-sixth  ot  the 
Nation's  area,  but  Its  population  is  only  about 
7.000.0C'0.  or  one-twentieth  that  ol  the  Na- 
tion's. The  population  has  steadily  decreased 
(or  20  years.  Tested  under  stress  of  war,  the 
basin's  ability  to  bold  population  is  weak.  It 
Is  estimated  that  1,000.000  people  have  left 
the  basin  since  1940.  For  the  decade  1929-89 
the  Miaeouri  Valle)-  group  of  States  declined 


In  a  very  material  degree  In  the  value  of  ita 
manufactured  goods,  in  wages  and  salartea 
paid.  In  retaU  trade,  and  In  many  fields  erf 
commerce.    I  will  detail  the  figures  later. 

The  development  of  hytlroelectrlc  power  U 
practically  nonexistent.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  on  the  basis 
erf  preliminary  surveys  that  at  least  10.000  - 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy per  year  would  be  developed  In  connec- 
tion with  the  presently  contemplated  storage 
dams  without  sacrifice  of  other  benefits 
which  th  river  can  give  to  the  growth  and 
welfare  of  the  region  Contrast  this  with  the 
35,000  kilowatt  unit  Installed  at  Fort  Peck  In 
June  1943. 

Concerning  the  use  of  electricity,  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  produced  96  000.000  000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electrical  energy  m  1930  In 
1940  It  produced  145,000.000  000  kilowatt- 
hours,  a  national  gain  of  51  percent.  In  1930 
the  Missouri  Valley  group  of  States  produced 
6.600.000.000  kilowatt-hours.  In  1940  they 
produced  8.500.000.00O-a  gain,  yes,  of  42  per- 
cent,  but  less  than  the  national  average 

I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  by  aU  accepted 
Government  and  private  Indices,  the  valley 
shows  substantial  retrogression  In  place  of 
progress.  That  situation  Just  has  to  be  ar- 
rested. 

The  solution  proposed  to  date  is  found 
chiefly  in  Public  Law  634.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  December  22,  1944,  and 
14  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved 
March  2.  1946.  Both  are  purely  make-^hlft 
The  act  of  December  22,  1944,  Is  calculated  to 
head  off  the  enactment  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Authority  legislation.  It  is  a  hodge- 
podge that  will  foster  in  place  of  suppress  the 
Jealousies,  rivalries  and  animosities  of  the 
War.  Interior,  AgrlcultvirBl.  and  other  depart- 
ments that  have  so  long  frustrated  sound 
develejpment  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
It  embraces  the  so-called  comprehensive, 
8tep-by-«tep  Pick  plan,  which  is  no  plan  at 
all.  It  la  but  a  sUtutory  recognition  of  the 
controversies  and  the  spurious  tlilnklng  that 
for  so  long  has  been  applied  to  the  valley, 
and  Its  needs. 

Certainly  If  the  plan  was  a  sound  one,  it 
would  have  been  decided  ere  this  what  best 
use  and  control  could  be  made  of  the  waters 
arising  west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian 
and  how  much  east.  Adequate  engineering 
studies  conducted  by  a  imlfied  agency  with 
fixed  jesfKinslblllty,  disinterested  In  the  de- 
velopment of  any  one  theejry  to  the  exclusion 
of  Its  <»noomltants.  certainly  should  be  able 
to  eJetermlne  whether  or  not  there  is  suffici- 
ent water  available  to  serve  adequately  the 
needs  erf  irrigation,  navigation,  and  flexxl 
control,  to  say  nothing  ol  power  development. 

Cries  erf  socialism.  Imposition  of  super- 
states upon  tbe  people  by  serial  dreamers 
and  other  untruths  wiU  not  thwart  the  ad- 
vancement, sexlally  and  materially,  erf  the 
people  In  this  vaUey.  The  chief  cry  raised 
against  this  far-seeing  legislation  emanates 
undoubtedly  from  the  spokeemen  for  the 
private  electric -light  Interests  of  the  country. 
In  ostrich-like  fashion,  the  electric  industry 
seems  dead  set  against  preigress  if  the  methexla 
to  be  employed  suggest  interference  with  ita 
decadent  business  practices  or  Its  profit 
margin.  The  su<x:ess  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Is  living  proof  In  the  short  space 
of  10  years  that  development  of  a  great 
natural  resource  aids,  not  impairs,  the  private 
utility  Interests  lexiated  in  Its  territory. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Electrical  World,  the 
accepted  apologist  for  the  private  electrical 
industry,  liad  this  to  say: 

'Xeglslation  tot  the  creation  erf  additional 
valley  authorities  has  again  come  before  Con- 
gress. That  the  development  of  a  watershed 
by  a  multipurpose  project  produces  benefits 
for  the  people  In  the  area  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted In  the  light  of  past  experience  witii 
both  T.  V.  A.  and  BonnevUle. 

•In  fact.  IX  It  were  not  tor  the  constant 
threat  of  leKS  of  territory.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  Federal  power  competition  was  not 
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vltbout  valun  to  utilities,  for  It  has  recu  ed 
rather  genersJly  In  »  more  aggressive  load- 
development  program.  And  even  where  the 
competition  has  brought  very  low  rates  In 
lt«  waJte.  there  Is  as  yet  no  Indication  that 
they  have  proven  ruinous,  even  with  high 
taxes.     •     •     • 

"It  should  be  clear  to  the  Industry  by  this 
time  that  tHese  valley  authorities  are  here 
to  suy.     •     •     • 

•TTje  most  elementary  thinking,  then, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  successful 
utilities  will  be  those  which  help  these  proj- 
ects to  move  their  power. 

"In  some  areas,  forward-looking  operators 
are  planning  on  exactly  that  prccedure.  They 
are  likely  to  have  far  less  dlfQculty  with  their 
Federal  comp-etitlon  than  operators  who  em- 
ploy dlfferenr,  tactics. 

'Of  course.  It  is  not  always  as  easily  done 
as  said.  Whi?n  the  local  authorities  are  not 
self-govemlnj  but  must  follow  philosophies 
of  anti-utUlty  Washington  officials.  It  U  not 
easy  to  coop<!rate.  On  the  other  hand,  au- 
tonomous valley  authorities  should  present 
an  entirely  different  situation  because  they 
want  to  live  In  peace  in  their  area. 

"It  need  rot  be  thought,  however,  that 
an  independent  authority  will  be  easy  to 
handle.  It  will  be  Just  as  firm  and  Just  as 
hard  a  bargainer,  but  it  will  bargain.  Un- 
der such  cinumstances.  businessmen  come 
to  an  agreement  that  U  mutually  l>ene- 
flclal.     •     •     ••• 

If  what  I  s,»y  here  this  evening  falls  upon 
the  ears  of  those  irreconclllably  opposed  to 
Government  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources t>ecause  of  a  fatuotu  belief  that  there 
Is  already  to<»  much  Government  abroad  in 
the  land,  then  my  effort  falls,  but  if  there 
are  those  present  who  believe  in  progress 
and  in  the  revltallzatlon  of  our  democracy, 
the  facts  are  present  to  aid  you  in  formu- 
lating the  rlpht  conclusion. 

The  story  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  points 
the  course  the  Missouri  Valley  should  follow. 
An  infant  of  10  years,  so  far  as  Government 
acUvitlea  go.  it  has  succeeded  to  the  utter 
amasement  of  its  most  forthright  enemies 
and  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  friends.  It  has 
converted  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  com- 
prlstng  the  States  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina. 
Georgia.  Alabama.  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and 
Mississippi  from  a  denuded  backwoods  sec- 
tion of  the  United  Sutes  to  empire  pro- 
portions. 

It  has  transformed  the  Tennessee  from  a 
rampaging  monster  to  a  stream  of  beautlfiil 
lakes,  and  In  ts  bed  a  controlled  9-foot  chan- 
nel wUl  be  a  fact  this  spring.  In  1944  the 
Authority  pioduced  9,000.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  pow«'r.  Its  program  for  the  produc- 
tion of  and  application  of  phosphate  fer- 
tlllaer  to  the  soil  is  a  real  national  achieve- 
ment. Thirty  thousand  farms  In  38  test 
BUtes  are  harvesting  the  benefits.  Three 
thousand  farners  in  Missouri  have  adopted 
the  Authorlt^i's  recommendations  for  soil  re- 
building. Siltatlon  has  practically  disap- 
peared due  to  the  adoption  by  farmers  of 
SU  t-onservation  measures  arresting  surface 
n-off.  The  waters  of  the  Tennessee  are 
BOW  blue,  not  muddy.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  Authoilty's  accomplishmenu. 

The  Musoui  Valley  can  And  new  frontiers 
too. 

While  the  Missouri  Valley  States  with  a 
population  ol  7.000.000  from  1929  to  1939 
showed  a  loss  of  30  percent  In  manufactured 
roods  from  four  and  eight-tenths  billions  to 
thrs*  and  three-tenths  billions,  the  Tennes- 
see iroup  wit*  4.600.000  gained  8  percent  from 
four  and  seven-tenths  billions  to  Ave  and 
forty-alz  thousandths  billions.  Again,  during 
that  Sams  period  In  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
tb*  lOasotirl  group  showed  the  astounding 
loss  ot  il  percent  from  831.000000  to  496.- 
000.000.  On  iJie  other  hand  in  the  decade 
1838  to  1839.  r.he  Tehneasee  group  increased 
•  psrcent  from  838.000.000  to  870  000  000. 
Tou  wlU  note  all  figures  I  use  exclude  any 
ysar  that  has  felt  the  impact  of  war. 
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The  success  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Is  ac- 
claimed by  the  m4Jority  of  Independent 
thought  everywhere  It  bail  been  a  labora- 
tory for  students  arid  government  commis- 
sions from  every  se;tion  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding China.  India  Chile,  and  Peru.  They 
have  gone  there  and  studied  Its  accomplish- 
ments and  potential  ties.  But  more  impor- 
tant than  any  othei  factor.  It  has  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  (»f  thow;  it  was  built  to 
serve — the  people  ol  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  following  Is  one  i  ample  Df  what  the  busi- 
ness people  think  of  the  Authority's  accom- 
plishments to  date.  I  wish  time  permitted 
quotations  from  scores  of  similar  endorse- 
ments. It  is  written  by  Clifford  Penland. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Memphis,  Tenn.    It  is  this: 

"There  have  been  no  harmful  effects  on 
this  community  from  the  op<!ration  of  T.  V.  A. 
On  the  contrary,  th«  progr£.m  for  flood  con- 
trol and  betterment  of  ecoiiomlc  conditions 
throughout  the  vallny  and  adjoining  areas, 
along  with  the  exr  ansion  in  river  trafBc 
which  Is  beginning  to  resxilt  In  a  substantial 
way  from  the  establU  hment  of  a  year-around 
navigable  series  of  la  les  in  place  of  a  doubt- 
ful and  capricious  rver.  have,  all  of  them, 
tended  to  do  much  for  this  area.  The  t>ene- 
flts  of  cheap  power  are  immediately  to  be 
seen.  The  benefits  Irom  flo;)d  control,  navi- 
gation, and  betterm»nt  of  farm  conditions 
of  the  State  move  more  slowly,  but  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  and  ad,  acent  areas  are  growing 
in  prosperity,  which  Is  attrlliutable  not  only 
to  cheap  electric  poorer  but  to  these  other 
phases  of  T.  V.  A.'s  big  program." 

In  Memphis,  for  Instance  since  T.  V.  A. 
power  first  started  tc  flow  in  June  1938  resi- 
dential ratea^ave  been  redjced  45  percent 
and  commercial  rat(s  37' j  percent  on  the 
average,  so  says  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  that  city.  Here  U  a  contrast  in  electrical 
rates:  In  Kansas  Clly  for  Hie  flrst  25  kUo- 
watt-hours  for  reslditnce  us*;,  you  pay  11.25 
and  for  250  kilowatt- hours.  «7.50.  In  Knox- 
vUle.  Tenn..  you  pajr  75  cents  and  »5  for 
similar  service.  On  the  latter  flgiu-e  the 
difference  Is  »2  50.  "lo  a  householder  of  lim- 
ited income  or  to  a  fkrmer's  wife,  the  saving 
is  a  good  start  on  me  purchase  of  electric 
refrigeration  ot  an  electric  piunp.  The  rate 
for  commercial  light]  service  in  Kansas  City 
starts  at  «2.70  for  60  klllowatt-hours  and 
ranges  to  $29.70  for  '  50  killcwatt -hours.  In 
Knoxville.  it  is  50  (ents  against  »14.  For 
commercial  power  sefvlce  in  Kansas  City  375 
kiUowatt-hours  costs  $16.73  and  goes  to 
•179.45  for  6,000  kllc  watt-hours.  In  Knox- 
ville. the  range  is  frcm  $9  to  |78.  As  a  re- 
ward for  serving  the  ;ause  of  free  enterprise 
in  Kansas  City,  indui  trial  service  users  (the 
manufacturers,  if  yoi  will)  [jay  $495  for  30.- 
000  kilowatt-hours  und  $2  978  for  200,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  jower.  Knoxville  pays 
$360  and  $1,810  for  sinllar  s«irvlce. 

Looking  briefly  to  the  experience  of  the 
private  power  companies  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  after  the  Impact  of  lower  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  flve  of  the  six  companies  in  the  en- 
tire United  sutes  wh  ch  reflected  the  great- 
est Increase  In  electr  c  growth  were  in  the 
eoutheast.  The  sale  of  electrical  appliances 
skyrocketed.  For  instance,  the  Georgia 
Power  Co..  though  tventy-thlrd  in  size  of 
the  country's  prlvaK  utilities,  during  the 
flrst  year  of  its  rate  reduction,  sold  more 
electric  refrigerators  t  lan  any  other  company 
In  the  country,  regai  dless  cif  size.  It  was 
the  first  in  the  sale  ol  electr  c  water  heaters 
and  second  in  the  salfe  of  electric  ranges. 

The  Tennessee  Hecchc  Power  Co..  thirtieth 
in  Size  in  the  country,  sold  tlie  largest  num- 
ber of  electric  ranges,  the  8e<ond  in  number 
of  electric  refrigeratoi  a,  and  the  third  larg- 
est number  of  electric  water  heaters.  The 
Tennessee  Eectric  scld  more  home  appli- 
ances than  companies  in  the  more  populous 
and  richer  States  of  llew  York  and  Illinois. 
Public  Law  No.  634  does  not  require  the 
War  Department  or  an  j  other  agency  to  build 
penstocks  or  other  fa;iilties  whatsoever  lor 


the  generation  or  transmission  of  hydroelec- 
tric energy  in  connection  with  any  dam  to 
be  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
War  Department.  Yet  spokesmen  for  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  frankly  admit  that 
to  build  dams  along  the  Missouri  or  her 
tributaries  without  complementary  programs 
of  soil  conservation,  control  of  water  run- 
off, erosion,  and  slltration  would  cause  those 
dams  to  become  "completely  silted  up  within 
50  years  •  •  •"  and  thus  rendered  worth- 
less. I  have  never  heard  of  a  more  uneco- 
nomic approach  to  the  solution  of  a  major 
public  necessity.  If  hydroelectric  facilities 
are  made  an  equal  consideration  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  dams  now  propxjsed  their 
cost  could  be  amortized  in  a  period  come- 
what  in  excess  of  50  years  with  a  fair  return 
on  the  investment  and  at  rates  50  percent 
less  than  we  are  now  paying,  if  the  T.  V.  A. 
experience  In  these  respects  can  be  employed 
as  a  yardstick.  It  appears  that  the  benefits 
of  low-cost  power  to  our  people  is  in  the  dis- 
tant future  if  the  decision  is  left  to  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers. 

In  1944  the  Tennessee  Valley  residential 
user  purchased  his  electricity  at  1.88  cents 
a  kilowatt-hour,  as  against  a  national  aver- 
age of  3.55  cents.  The  same  Tennessee  Val» 
ley  householder  used  an  average  of  1,70T 
kilowatt-hours  as  against  the  national  aver- 
age of  1,117.  The  T.  V.  A.  consumer  used 
53  percent  more  electricity,  yet  his  average 
annual  bill  was  $32.16  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  $39.65. 

I  shall  never  subscribe  to  the  proposition 
that  our  natural  resources  from  which  so 
much  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  coun- 
try are  derived,  should  be  the  subject  of  pri- 
vate exploitation  by  a  powerful  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  good.  Let  me  make 
myself  clear;  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  private  enterprise  is  right  and  proper 
and  is  an  American  doctrine  that  makes  our 
Nation  strong.  But  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  resources  for  private 
profit  is  another  matter.  The  manifold  re- 
sources of  the  Mlssoml  Valley  belong  to  us 
all.  Properly  administered  for  the  public 
good,  it  can  bring  the  blesisings  of  scientific 
advance;  the  elimination  of  daily  personal 
drudgery  to  thousands  of  men  and  women 
In  scattered  and  remote  towns  and  farms 
with  resulting  enrichment  to  the  lives  of 
numberless  of  our  citizens.  Privately  owned 
and  operated,  they  wUl.  It  is  true,  bring  tre- 
mendous wealth  to  a  fortunate  few.  But 
the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the  extension  of 
our  public  resources  by  ttie  private  operator 
will  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  our  ability 
to  pay  the  private  corporations'  exorbitant, 
and  in  many  instances,  extortionate  fees  and 
not  upon  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good  to  tha 
greatest  number. 

Let  me  emphatically  repeat — for  It  is  fun- 
damental to  our  American  way  of  life — ths 
Nation's  public  resources  are  a  public  trust 
to  be  administered  by  public  servants  for  ths 
public  good. 

David  Lilienthal,  Chairman  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  who  has  magnificently 
discharged  his  great  trust,  flatly  lays  down 
the  proposition  that  a  river  basin  should  ba 
developed  as  a  whole.  In  his  great  book, 
T.  V.  A.— Democracy  on  the  March,  he  says: 
"For  the  practical  purposes  of  Federal  leg- 
islation, this  is  a  country  of  regions,  not 
States.     •     •     • 

"Modem  regionalism,  by  contrast,  rests 
squarely  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  national 
interest.  It  admits  that  there  are  problenu 
and  resources  common  to  areas  larger  than 
any  single  State— a  river  basin,  for  example. 
It  recognizes  that  certain  points  of  view  de- 
velop in  some  portions  of  the  country  and  are 
not  shared  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  af- 
firms and  insists,  however,  that  the  solution  . 
of  regional  problems  and  the  development  of 
regional  resources  are  matters  of  concern  to 
the  whole  country.  It  proposes  to  hermo- 
nlae  regional  advancement  with  the  national 
welfare.  That  concern  for  and  supremacy 
of  the  national  interest  distinguishes  'regiou- 
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alism'  from  "sectionalism."  Under  the  ban- 
ner of  sectionalism,  8tat4«  throughout  our 
history  have  combined  to  support  or  to  oppose 
Federal  action.  Under  the  modern  concept 
of  regionalism,  the  Federal  Government  acts 
to  meet  regional  rieeds  tc  the  end  that  the 
entire  Nation  may  profit." 

Having  thus  considered  some  of  the  high 
lights  of  the  problem,  let  us  now  explore  the 
paaslbilitles  of  an  answer. 

THX  ANSWEB 

What  is  the  answer  th<3n  to  the  problem 
I  have  attempted  to  detail?  Where  is  the 
solution  to  the  mighty  turbulence,  the  so- 
cial and  econom.ic  questions  of  the  great  Mis- 
souri? I  repeat,  is  It  to  be  found  in  piling 
Government  bureau  upcin  bureau,  agency 
upon  agency,  and  trustini;  to  luck  upon  the 
human  vagaries  and  Jealoiisies  of  the  human 
beings  that  run  them  or  is  there  a  simpler 
and  more  flexible  mechfjiism  available.  I 
believe  there  is.  I  think  It  is  found  in  the 
proposal  now  pending  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  In  the  .-form  of  Senate  bill 
No.  556.  introduced  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Montana.  Mr.  Muiikat.  Remembering 
the  point  of  discussion  here  this  evening, 
"Shall  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  be  cre- 
ated as  proposed  by  the  Murray  bill?",  we 
must  know  what  the  Munay  bill  provides  In 
testing  the  question  to  si«  if  it  affords  the 
answer  our  subject  seeks. 

The  bill's  preamble  is  tliis: 

"To  establish  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
to  provide  for  unified  water  control  and  re- 
source development  on  tie  Missouri  River 
and  stirrotinding  region  In  the  interest  of 
control  and  prevention  of  floods,  the  pro- 
motion of  navigation  and  :*eclamation  of  ths 
public  lands,  the  promotlsn  of  family-type 
farming,  the  development  ot  the  recreational 
passibiiitles,  and  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  area,  the  strengthening 
of  the  national  deiense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  touchstone  of  the  act,  yes,  the  very 
heart  of  it  is  the  propoKii  to  "provide  for 
unified  water  control  and  resource  develop- 
ment on  the  Missouri  River."  Unification 
of  the  various  elements  nucessary  in  licking 
the  Missouri  is  the  essentiality. 

Briefly,  what  do  the  65  pages  of  the  bill 
seek  to  achieve?  It  wanti  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  establish  and  maintain  a  broad 
program  of  unified  water  control  and  re- 
source development  for  tlie  entire  river.  Its 
tributaries  and  watershei,  and  such  sur- 
rounding territory  as  maj  materially  be  af- 
fected thereby;  a  special  regional  agency 
would  be  entrusted  with  i-he  administration 
of  a  multipiupoeed  progrena  for  the  preven- 
tion of  flooda.  reclamation  of  land,  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  river  for  irrigation,  and  other 
useful  ptn-poses  to  insvu-e  aavigation,  to  pro- 
mote family-type  farmlrig,  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  In  foeterLag  further  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  region  for  pro- 
moting the  generrd  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Its  headquarters  must  l>3  in  the  region  and 
be  fully  responsiblo  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  Authority  must  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  advice  and  cooperation 
of  the  people  of  th-j  region,  their  local.  State, 
public,  and  private  organizations,  together 
with  the  advice  and  ccunsel  of  existing 
operating  agencies  of  the  Government. 

The  Corporation  must  maintain  Its  prin- 
cipal office  in  a  convenient  place  in  the  terri- 
tory. What  a  grand  opportunity  tor  Kansas 
City  lies  In  this  section  of  the  proposal. 
Lying  strategically,  you  might  say,  midway 
along  the  navigable  por.lon  of  the  river, 
here  at  her  great  ritiht  ang:  e,  where  she  bends 
toward  St.  Louis,  is  the  Bt>ategic.  the  logical, 
and  the  economical  pl&::e  for  the  head- 
quarters of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  It's 
too  bad  o\ir  pollcy-nxaUng  city  officials  and 
the  powerful  civic  forces  of  the  community 
are  not  forward-looklog  enough  to  envision 
the  poeslblllty. 


The  Corporation  would  t>e  managed  by  a 
hoard  of  directors  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  serve  from  3  to  9  years.  They  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  would  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum.  They 
must  not  have  a  financial  interest  In  any 
public  utility  company  nor  any  business  that 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  the  success  of 
the  carjxjration.  The  Board  has  a  right  to 
appoint  its  own  employees  without  consid- 
eration of  civil  service  requirements.  No 
jjolitlcal  test  or  qualification  for  employment 
would  be  countenanced  and  for  violation  erf 
the  rule  dismissal  is  provided.  Any  member 
of  the  Board  who  exacts  them  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  law. 

Section  6  of  the  act  contains  a  most  In- 
teresting and  revolutionary  innovation  in 
government.  It  provides  for  an  advisory  and 
consultive  committee  ol  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Departments  of  Interior,  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Justice,  War,  Federal  Power. 
Federal  Security  and  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  together  with 
9  persons  resident  in  the  area  of  the  Au- 
thority to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
represent  the  interest  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  labor  in  equal  numbers.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  advisory  committee,  if  strongly 
staffed,  would  be  a  f>owerful  Instrument  in 
the  formation  of  the  broad  public  policies 
of  the  Missouri  VaUey  Authority  if  it  be- 
comes a  reality.  It  would  be  Um  answer  to 
the  specious  charge  that  M.  V.  A.  is  a  device 
of  the  dreamers  to  remake  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

The  corporation  would  have  the  usual  inci- 
dents of  corporate  life  and  would  be,  by  law, 
an  inhabitant  and  resident  of  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  its  principal  office  is 
located.  If  in  Kansas  City,  Judges  Reeves, 
Collet,  Duncan,  and  the  prospective  new 
Judge  Ridge,  would  be  the  men  who  would 
Judicially  frulde  the  authority's  fortunes  and 
those  aggrieved  by  its  action  would  have  re- 
course to  them,  together  with  the  other  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  where  pro- 
ceedings would  be  Instituted.  However,  if 
the  headquarters  were  located  in  Kansas 
City,  these  Judges  would  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction in  proceedings  Involving  the  validity 
of  the  act,  or  of  the  conduct  of  its  employees 
under  color  of  the  act.  In  any  event,  the 
district  court  of  the  residence  of  the  Corpora- 
tion would  have  that  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Getting  down  to  the  question  of  finances, 
section  8  requires  that  Its  funds  be  obtained 
by  ordinary  Budget  appropriations;  that  It 
make  usual  financial  statements  and  reports 
on  Its  business  during  each  fiscal  year  and  its 
affairs  must  be  audited  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  at  such  times 
as  he  shall  determine.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral must  make  a  separate  report  of  the  au- 
thority's operations  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress.  All  net  proceeds  each  year  derived 
from  the  sale  of  power,  water,  and  other 
products  manufactured  must  he  pcUd  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Admitted 
then  a  going  corporate  concern,  to  what  bus- 
iness must  the  corporation  get  down  to  make 
effectual  the  provisions  of  the  Murray  Act? 
It  is  summarized  thtis: 

It  would  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  and 
personal  property  at  any  point  within  its  Jur- 
isdiction with  the  exception  that  the  corpor- 
ation could  not  sell  any  real  property  upon 
which  is  located  a  permanent  dam,  hydro- 
electric plant  or  munitions  plant  owned  by 
the  United  States  or  the  Corporation. 

In  the  acquisition  of  supplies  and  services 
obtained  by  contract,  usual  advertising 
must  be  resorted  to  with  minor  exceptions. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  see  that  there  is  yet 
nothing  for  the  Corporation  to  do.  It  cant 
control  a  flood.  It  can't  provide  for  naTl- 
gatlon  on  the  rlvor.  It  can  build  no  dam 
or  hydroelectric  site.  It,  in  fact,  is  an  Im- 
potent and  sterile  Instrumentality.  How- 
ever, section  11  of  ttia  Murray  bill,  the  Tery 


heart  of  the  legislation,  begins  to  unravel 
our  dilemma.  It  is  so  important  thav  I  had 
better  give  you  that  one  in  full. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  is  hereby  authorised 
and  directed  to  formulate  and  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and  in  any  event  not  later  than  2 
years  from  the  enactment  of  this  act.  Its 
recommendations  for  the  unified  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Valley  region  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this 
act.  Such  recommendations  shall  include  a 
complete  plan  for  the  unified  control  and 
utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  system,  which  will  reconcile  and  har- 
monize the  requirements  for  flood  control, 
navigation,  reclamation,  agricultural  pur- 
poses, power,  and  other  needs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  sectue  the  maximum  public  benefit 
for  the  region  and  Katlcn:  Provided,  hoicxrcr. 
That  if  the  txjard  determines  that  there  Is 
or  will  be  an  insufficient  stream  flow  from 
waters  arising  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  to  satisfy  both  the  beneficial  con- 
sumptive uses  of  such  waters  for  domestic 
Irrigation,  mining,  and  industrial  purposes 
west  of  such  meridian  and  navigation  re- 
quirements for  such  waters  east  of  the  me- 
ridian, the  plan  shall  give  priority  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  beneficial  uses  of 
such  waters  west  of  said  meridian.  In  for- 
mulating such  a  unified  plan  and  recom- 
mendations, the  Corporation  shall  give  par- 
ticular consideration  to  the  general  plans 
contained  in  the  public  documents  described 
In  section  12  (b)  of  this  act  and  shall  con- 
duct such  additional  siirveys  and  investiga- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and 
shall  enlist  the  advice  and  assistance  of  ap- 
propriate local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
mental agencies,  educational  institutions, 
and  private  organizations.  Particular  con- 
sideration in  such  a  plan  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  be  given  to  projects  and  actinties 
which  shall  serve  the  following  purposes : " 

The  section  then  goes  on  through  four  ad-, 
dlttonal  subsections  delineating  the  consid- 
erations that  must  be  given  to  the  multi- 
purposes  of  the  act.  flood  prevention,  naviga- 
tion. Improvement  of  the  soil,  erection  of 
dams,  reservoirs,  reclamation  of  arid  and 
semlarid  lands,  and  a  world  of  other  minu- 
tla.  which  for  years  have  been  points  of  Juris- 
dictional turmoil  and  strife  between  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  the  Bureau  ol  Reclamation, 
the  Federal  Pcwer  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Lord  knows  how 
many  more.  The  division  of  opinion  and 
authority  has  been  so  sharp  that  even  sec- 
tion 11  takes  note  of  the  claims  for  priority 
between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  fighting 
for  water  for  irrigation  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  river  and  the  War  Department  Just  as 
tenaciously  striving  for  flood  control  and 
navigation.  The  act  makes  it  the  Boards 
duty  to  determine  the  defhsiency  of  flow  of 
waters  arising  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  so  that  the  most  "beneficial  con- 
siimptive  uses  of  such  water"  shall  be  made. 
The  ninety-eighth  meridian  runs  just  about 
at  Mitchell.  6.  Dak.,  and  if  extended  on  a  line 
sotrthward,  would  strike  at  alx>ut  Hutchiuson, 
Kana.  At  the  point  where  the  n.eridlan  cuts 
the  Missouri  above  Sioux  City  is  about  where 
irrigation  ends,  and  flood  control  and  naviga- 
tion begin.  How  can  antagonistic  govern- 
ment agencies  solve  who  gets  bow  much 
water  at  that  point? 

As  I  have  mentioned  heretofore.  11  the 
matter  becomes  controversial  between  the 
War  and  Interior  Departments,  what  will  be 
the  substance  of  the  repwts  each  will  mtaks 
to  Congress  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  rlver-and -harbor  bill?  When  the 
issue  is  thrown  into  the  lap  of  Ccngre^.  how 
will  it  decide  the  controversy?  Will  It  b« 
dons  upon  engineering,  and  the  region  as  a 
whole  basis,  or  wUl  a  majority  ot  congress- 
man decide  it,  because  they  like  Henry  L, 
Btimson  better  than  they  do  Harold  L.  Ickesff 
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One  thlxxg  Is  certAln.  Um  slUiaUon  will  tf- 
ford  th*  OoBffraHinen  with  MctlonftUnd 
Ttrwpoint*  a  wld*  rmztfe  within  which  to 
roll  out  the  old  pork  bftrrel. 

A  unified  ftuthonty  not  bound  by  thought* 
at  agcDC7  aggrandisement  guided  exclusively 
by  the  common  good  could,  and  I  feel  would. 
do  It  In  the  beat  Interests  of  the  country 
and  ot  those  our  river  should  serve. 

The  plan  must  give  due  consideration  to 
existing  recommendations  of  governmental 
departments  and  must  be  filed  In  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  and  remain  there  for 
lU  study  for  a  period  of  lao  days  and  for  a 
like  period  should  Congress  adjourn  before 
tb«  expiration  of  the  first  120-day  period. 
U  It  u  not  af&rmatlvely  disapproved  after 
such  period.  It  becomes  law. 

The  Fort  Peck  Dam.  now  under  control 
d  the  War  Department  could  be  entrusted 
to  the  Corporation  by  the  President  xuder 
prescribed  circumstances. 

Until  a  multipurpose  unified  plan  Is 
adopted,  only  such  projects  shall  be  con- 
structed as  had  been  heretofore  recom- 
mended to  Congress  by  the  War  and  In- 
terior Departments. 

The  Corporation  has  wide  power  to  ac- 
quire and  construct  electric  energy  produc- 
tion facilities  by  water,  steam,  and  other- 
wise not  inconsistent  with  the  other  prin- 
cipally desired  ends  of  navlgBtion  and  flood 
controL  Of  course.  It  would  have  the  right, 
after  consiiltatlon  with  public  business  and 
private  corporations,  to  make  contracts  for 
the  relocation  of  exlstliig  public  and  private 
facilities. 

Elaborate  provisions  are  provided  for  the 
delivery  of  surplus  water  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  but  whenever  any  lands  are  to 
be  benefited  wltliln  the  Federal  ownership, 
the  Corporation  shall  survey,  plat,  and 
analyze  the  land  and  divide  It  into  units 
consisting  of  family  type  farms.  Such  farms 
will  include  no  more  than  160  acres  of  Ir- 
rigable land  and  no  person  would  be  per- 
mitted to  own  in  excess  of  that  figure. 

To  me  this  is  a  most  desirable  objective. 
As  the  excessive  concentration  of  industrial 
and  financial  power  of  the  Nation  In  the 
hands  of  a  few  is  destructive  of  democracy,  so 
Is  the  concentration  of  the  land  In  large  cor- 
porate and  Individual  ownerships  dangerous 
to  a  well-balanced  society  Fair  and  Just  pro- 
vision for  adequate  appraisal  of  all  lanlds  to 
be  bought  and  sold  is  provided. 

Section  14  permlta  the  Corporation  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  power  generated  by  It  to  pub- 
lic and  private  corporations  and  to  Indivld- 
tials.  but  the  preference  la  given  to  public 
bodies.  Its  rates  should  Ire  such  as  will  at- 
ract  and  provide  adequate  marliets  for  Its 
electric  energy  so  as  to  encourage  the  widest 
poeaible  use  thereof.  The  Corporation's  jkjw- 
ers  m  connection  with  the  distribution  of  Its 
waters  are  equally  elastic  and  helpful  to  Its 
widest  dissemination  and  use  and  at  low  cost 
to  its  purchasers. 

In  all  respects  standards  of  cost  account- 
ing consistent  with  the  best  practices  em- 
ployed by  private  buaineas  are  required  and 
the  acqtilaltion  cost  of  such  properties  as 
dams  and  other  similar  Improvements  must 
be  allocated  to  the  purpose  it  subserves. 

The  Corporation  must  pay  the  States  whose 
lands  and  other  facilities  have  been  acquired 
and  removed  from  the  rolls  for  local  taxation 
purp>oees.  at  least  5  percent  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds derived  from  the  sale  of  power  by  the 
Corporation  upon  a  proportionate  basis 
among  the  States  affected.  Congress  must 
have  a  ftill  report  within  5  years  as  to  the  ade- 
qtiacy  of  the  5-percent  payment  to  the  States 
•o  that  It  may  be  determined  that  those 
Stat^  have  not  been  deprived  of  their  nor- 
mal revcntie. 

Section  20  at  the  act  envisions  an  orderly, 
proper  development  of  the  nattiral  resources 
of  the  valley  and  gives  it  the  right  to  estab- 
lish laboratories  and  experiment  stations  for 


condemned  by  the 
the  land  Is  located. 


the  promotion  of  Ilk  studies  and  plans  for 
the  widest  approved  use  of  electric  power 
and  water  for  Irrigailon  and  other  ptirposes. 

Of  course,  the  Ccf  poratlon  has  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  and  provision  Is  made 
for  the  appointment  of  the  usual  court  com- 
missioners in  the  fi  cation  of  value  of  lands 
district  court  In  which 
The  Corporation  Is  given 
access  to  the  Patent  Office  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  enable  It  "to  use  and  employ 
the  most  efBcaclous  iind  economical  processes 
in  the  course  of  lis  operations,"  with  the 
right  to  recovery  ol  damages  by  the  owner 
of  any  patent  for  tiie  infringement  thereof. 

Section  26  grant!  the  preference  In  the 
disposition  of  any  lund  which  the  Corpora- 
tion offers  for  sale  to  the  veterans  of  otir 
military  service. 

The  demand  for  a  tinifled  plan  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the^rlirer,  with  the  possibility 
of  sectional  and  a  ;ency  differences  elimi- 
nated, Is  thus  afforiled  in  the  M.  V.  A.  leg- 
islation. That  the  >lan  Is  workable  is  made 
clear  by  the  expei  lence  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
Maybe  not  today  lor  tomorrow,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Amhor- 
Ity  is  as  Inevitable  is  the  onward  march  of 
man  to  a  richer  lie,  both  spiritually  and 
materially. 


Social  Secarity  fsf  Domestic  Employees 


EXTENSIOl 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 


or 


EW  TOKK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  10  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  M\irch  16).  1945 


Mr.  WAGNER. 


Mr.  President,  I  have 


long  advocated  ttie  extension  of  social 
security  to  cover  domestic  employees. 
Such  employees  v^-ere  excluded  from  the 
original  social -security  law  because  it  was 
felt  in  1935  that  tHe  administrative  diflQ- 
culties  involved  wbuld  be  so  great  as  to 
make  it  impractical  to  cover  them.  Since 
that  time  we  have  ihad  9  years  of  experi- 
ence with  social  security,  and  have  had 
the  opportunity  toj  develop  practical  and 
convenient  methods  for  covering  workers 


in  household  emi 


subject  of  social   security  for  domestic 


employees  and  the 


oyment.     The  entire 


development  of  feas- 


ible methods  for  administering  such  a 
program  are  very  ably  discussed  in  an 
article  by  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Janitory  issue  of  the  Social 
Security  Bulletin.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  MJ-.  Altmeyer's  article 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  jobjection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 


Social  Sktcwtt  re  i 


(By  A 

Prom   the   very 
security  program.  It 
domestic  employees 
social  Insurance  Just 
and  commercial  em 
administrative 
ever,  special  problem^ 
employees    seemed 
then  than  now 
ment  Is  complicated 
persons  employed  in 
part  ot  their  pay  la 


b4glr 


exper  ence 


Domestic  Emplotezs 
Altmeyer) 

nnlng    of   the    social- 
has  been  recognized  that 
needed  the  protection  of 
as  much  as  industrial 
p^oyees.    Because  genei^ 
was  lacking,  how- 
in  including  domestic 
^uch    more    forbidding 
of  such  employ- 
by  the  fact  that  many 
private  homes  receive 
the  form  of  room  and 


Coverage 


board,  laundry,  and  similar  wages  in  kind. 
More  Important,  relatively  few  households 
have  more  than  one  paid  worker,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  employees  work  for 
two  or  more  families  in  the  same  week  and 
often  In  the  same  day.  Employing  house- 
holds therefore  may  nearly  equal,  if  not  ex- 
ceed, the  number  of  employees.  The  em- 
plojrment  relationship  also  Is  frequently 
brief,  and  housewives  generally  keep  no  rec- 
ord of  the  wages  they  pay. 

It  therefore  did  not  seem  wise  to  attempt 
to  bring  household  workers  Into  old-age  and 
survivors'  Insurance  under  the  quarterly  pay- 
roll reporting  plan  adopted  for  obtaining 
wage  records  and  collecting  contributions  in 
industrial  and  commercial  establishments. 
Housewives  could  not  be  expected  to  make 
quarterly  reports  to  the  Government.  TTie 
Inclusion  of  household  workers  In  the  pro- 
gram was  therefore  deferred  until  experience 
had  been  gained  In  administering  the  pro- 
gram for  Industrial  and  commercial  em- 
ployees, and  until  the  special  problems  of 
household  employment  cotild  be  studied 
more  fully.  As  a  result,  the  general  house- 
workers,  cock,  scrubwoman,  or  chauffeur  who 
works  In  a  private  home  has  been  excluded, 
though  men  and  women  who  do  exactly  the 
same  kinds  of  work  for  business  concerns — 
often  with  better  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions— have  been  covered  from  the  beginning. 

ECT7SEB0LD    WORKERS    NOT    COVESXD    BT    LACOR 
LAWS 

DMnestlc  workers  are  Included  under  the 
old-ag*  Insurance  systems  of  Belgium,  Bul- 
garia. Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia, 
Prance,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Rumania. 
Spain,  Sweden,  Uruguay,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia.  In 
America,  by  contrast,  they  have  been  ex- 
cluded not  only  from  social  Instirance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  but  also  from  nearly 
all  other  social  legislation.  The  Federal 
laws  governing  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  do  not  apply  to  them.  Wiscon- 
sin Is  the  only  State  which  has  a  minimum- 
wage  law  covering  household  employment, 
and  Washington  has  the  only  State  law  reg- 
ulating hours  of  work  in  private  homes. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  protection  of  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  does  not  ex- 
tend to  household  employees.  New  York  In- 
cludes household  workers  among  those  cov- 
ered by  Its  unemployment  compensation 
plan,  but  only  where  four  or  more  are  em- 
ployed by  the  same  employer.  All  other 
State  unemployment  compenfiation  laws  ex- 
clude employment  in  "domestic  service  in  a 
private  home." 

The  need  for  social  insurance  among 
household  workers  Is  particularly  acute,  be- 
cause their  wages  usually  are  lower  than 
those  of  any  other  major  occupational  group. 
'There  need  be  little  hesitation."  the 
Women's  Bureau  reported  with  respect  to 
pre-war  wages,  "In  putting  household  em- 
ployment at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  non- 
manufacturing  employment  on  the  basis  of 
cash  wages." 

Surveys  of  household  emplo3rment  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  bear  out  this  state- 
ment. A  survey  of  Negro  domestic  workers 
in  Baltimore  in  1941  revealed  that  the  aver- 
age cash  earnings  of  the  women  interviewed 
were  only  about  $330  in  1940.  Even  the 
women  who  had  worked  throughout  the  year 
averaged  only  $497  In  cash.  Lack  of  fuU- 
tlme  Jobs,  as  well  as  inability  to  work  because 
of  Illness  or  home  duties,  severely  reduced 
the  earnings  of  the  women — more  than  one- 
third  of  the  group — who  worked  by  the  day 
or  had  part-time  Jobs. 

A  survey  of  white  women  working  In  private 
homes  In  Chicago  In  the  vlnter  of  1941-42 
found  their  earnings  little  higher  than  those 
of  the  Baltimore  group.  The  average  cash 
earnings  for  the  entire  group  were  about 
$415  for  the  12  months  from  July  1,   1940, 
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to  June  30.  1941.  The  790  women  who  were 
employed  in  Chicago  households  throughout 
that  period  averaged  onl^  $485. 

Even  these  low  earnings  were  somewhat 
higher  than  thoee  reported  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  by  the;  pqpultitlon  census  of  1940. 
Experienced  women  working  in  domestic 
service  throughout  the  year  1939  reported 
average  cash  earnings  in  that  year  of  only 
$312.  This  low  nation»il  fipure  Is  In  part 
accounted  for  by  the  extremely  low  level 
of  earnings  reported  by  household  workers  in 
Southern  States.  In  Mississippi,  for  exam- 
ple, the  average  was  Just  under  $150  per  year 
and  In  South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Arkansns. 
and  Al&bama  It  ranged  from  $158  to  $161. 
The  highest  earnings  were  reported  by  the 
women  household  woriers  employed  full 
time  and  continuously  In  Connecticut;  they 
averaged  $666  In  cash.  In  only  five  other 
States — California.  Massiichusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  YcM-k.  and  Rhode  Island — did  work- 
ers with  12  months  of  employment  average 
annual  cash  earnings  of  more  than  $500. 

With  earnings  at  these  levels.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  wom»n  household  work- 
ers— and  nearly  90  percent  of  such  workers 
are  women — to  lay  aslds  anything  against 
the  hazards  of  unemployment.  Illness,  dis- 
ability, and  old  age.  Nor  can  the  married 
women,  who  comprised  slightly  more  than  a 
third  of  the  household  workers  enumerated 
In  the  1940  census,  expect  to  get  much  pro- 
tection tinder  the  present  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  program  through  their  hus- 
bands' employment  In  Jobs  covered  by  this 
program.  In  the  Baltimore  survey,  only 
about  28  percent  of  the  married  Negro  women 
had  husbands  who  were  Insured  under  the 
program  at  the  end  of  1940.  In  the  Chicago 
«urvey,  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  married 
white  women  In  household  employment  had 
some  protection  through  the  insured  status 
of  their  husbands. 

Despite  the  fact  that  domestic  service  is. 
In  normal  times,  one  of  the  lowest-paid  oc- 
cupations and  one  of  the  few  occupations 
for  women  which  are  still  generally  tinpro- 
tected  by  social  insurance  and  other  social 
legislation,  household  service  still  attracted, 
according  to  the  latest  census,  nearly  18  per- 
cent of  all  women  In  the  labor  force.  In 
1940.  about  11  percent  of  all  white  working 
women  and  nearly  60  percent  of  Negro  work- 
ing women  were  in  household  emplo3rment. 
Sixteen  percent  of  the  single  women  In  the 
labor  force,  about  18  percent  of  the  married 
women,  and  more  than  27  percent  of  those 
widowed  and  divorced  were  household  work- 
ers. Nearly  35  percent  of  the  working  mar- 
ried women  whose  husbands  were  not  liv- 
ing with  them  were  in  household  service. 
Household  6er\ice  Is  thus  an  Important 
source  of  livelihood  for  women  of  every  mari- 
tal status,  especially  those  who  are  or  have 
been  married.  It  is  also  normally  a  prin- 
cipal occupation  for  girls  under  the  age  of 
20  and  women  beyond  the  age  of  55.  In  1940. 
slightly  more  than  26  percent  of  household 
workers  were  In  these  age  groups,  as  com- 
pared with  17  percent  of  all  working  women. 

Although  the  occupation  Is  excluded  from 
coverage  under  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance, household  workers  frequently  make 
contributions  under  that  program  when  they 
shift  temporarily  to  covered  employment. 
Though  they  then  pay  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
workers,  their  periods  of  covered  employment 
are  generally  too  short  or  too  infrequent  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
Insured  status  and  only  rarely  do  they  ob- 
tain protection  under  the  program.  In  the 
Chicago  survey  of  white  hotisehold  workers, 
for  example,  about  17  of  every  100  women  had 
some  earnings  in  covered  employment  In  the 
period  January  1937-June  1941,  but  less  than 
2  in  each  100  were  insured  under  the  program 
at  the  end  of  that  period. 


The  war  has  sharply  increased  the  extent 
to  which  household  workers  entered  covered 
employment.  Perhaps  a  million  such  work- 
ers such  workers  have  now  been  drawn  Into 
wartime  factory  and  commercial  Jobs 
through  which  they  are  acquiring  rights  to- 
ward Insurance  beneflU.  Those  who  return 
to  household  work  after  the  war,  however. 
win  find  that,  unless  coverage  has  been  c::- 
tendcd  to  household  has  been  extended  to 
hotisehold  service  In  the  meantime,  their  po- 
tential benefits  under  the  program  will  grad- 
ually diminish,  and  perhaps  lapse  altogether. 

AOICUVISTERINC  SOCIAL  SECTTRm  POR  HOUSEHOLD 
WORKERS 

.  Since  1935.  9  years  of  experience  have  been 
accumulated  In  the  admlnlBtratlon  of  social 
security,  and  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
best  way  to  introduce  a  feasible  and  con- 
venient method  of  obtaining  wage  records 
and  collecting  contributions  from  workers  In 
household  employment.  If  the  stamp  plan 
were  adcpted,  for  example,  the  housewife 
would  not  have  to  keep  any  records  or  to  fill 
out  a  qtiarterly  wage  report  on  the  earnings 
of  her  maid  or  cook.  Instead,  she  would  go 
to  any  post  office  and  buy  social-insurance 
stamps  in  convenient  denominations.  Just  as 
she  now  buys  postage  stamps  and  War  Savings 
stamps.  When  she  paid  her  household  help, 
she  would  place  a  stamp  or  stamps  in  a 
booklet  belonging  to  the  worker  and  bearing 
her  name  and  soclal-aecurlty-account  num- 
ber. Thus,  a  wage  payment  of  $12  might  be 
Indicated  by  three  stamps — each  representing 
$4  or  one  representing  $10  and  two.  $1  each. 
The  total  -ost  of  these,  at  present  contribu- 
tion rates,  would  be  24  cents.  Half  the  cost 
would  be  deducted  from  the  worker's  cash 
wages  as  her  social-security  contribution. 
The  stamp  booklet  would  be  turned  In  period- 
ically to  the  Board,  and  the  vrages  Indicated 
by  the  stamps  would  be  credited  to  the 
worker's  record  by  the  Social  Security  Board, 
Just  like  other  wages.  In  this  simple  and 
convenient  way  the  housewife  could  help  to 
provide  the  same  social -sectirity  protection 
for  household  help  as  for  other  workers. 

Becatise  noncash  remuneration,  such  as 
meals,  room,  and  laundry  privileges.  Is  an 
Important  part  of  the  household  worker's  real 
Income,  as  the  Baltimore  and  Chlc&go  sur- 
veys show,  these  wages  "in  kind"  should  be 
included  in  the  earnings  credited  to  her  In 
the  Board's  records.  To  help  the  hoxisewlfe 
set  a  value  upon  them,  and  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  disputes  as  to  their  value  be- 
tween housewives  and  workers,  an  official 
scale  of  values  for  wages  In  kind  might  be 
used.  Such  a  scale  could  readily  take  ac- 
count of  urban -rtiral  diflerences  In  the  cost 
of  living. 

NEED   rOR   SOCIAL  INSURANCE    PROT2CTION 

Domestic  workers  have  lost  much  of  the 
older  form  of  security  which,  at  its  best  de- 
rived from  the  relationship  between  the  fam- 
ily and  the  hired  girl  who  was  a  member  of 
their  hotisehold.  Conditions  of  household 
employment  have  necessarily  changed  to  ac- 
cord with  the  mobility  of  present-day  Ameri- 
can life,  and  eepecially  to  accord  with  living 
arrangements  in  large  cities.  But  so  far,  the 
women  who  cook  and  clean  and  launder  and 
care  for  chUdren  in  private  homes  have 
failed,  almost  without  exception,  to  gain  any 
of  the  social  safeguards  commonly  reccg- 
niaed  as  necessary  lor  other  present-day 
workers.  Nor  can  the  conscientious  em- 
ployer, even  if  she  wishes  to,  herself  assure 
that  the  people  who  work  for  her  will  have 
adequate  care  If  they  are  sick  or  Injured  or 
become  old. 

Protection  under  old-age  and  survivors'  In- 
surance, desirable  as  it  Is,  would  only  partly 
solve  the  security  problems  of  household 
workers.  They,  as  well  as  other  workers, 
need  insurance  against  the  costs  of  medical 
and   hospital   care   and   against   unemploy- 


ment. Unprotected  by  workmen's  compen- 
sation and  working,  as  they  so  frequently  do, 
for  a  number  of  families,  none  of  which  feels 
responsibUity  for  their  care  in  case  of  ill- 
ness, household  workers  particularly  need 
insurance  against  the  costs  of  treatment  lor 
illneaees  and  accidents;  they  can  seldom  put 
aside  any  savings  against  such  contingencies. 
Like  other  workers,  they  face  the  hazard  of 
involuntary  unemployment.  The  Board's 
Baltimore  and  Chicago  stirveys  indicated 
that  regular  continuotis  employment  Is  not 
characteristic  of  the  work  histories  of  house- 
hold workers.  Those  who  work  by  the  day 
are  particularly  likely,  In  normal  times,  to 
have  long  periods  when  they  are  partially 
unemployed. 

The  Social  Security  Board  believes  that 
coverage  under  a  comprehensive  social - 
security  prjgram  would  safeguard  household 
employees  from  the  fear  of  want  in  unem- 
ployment and  old  age,  and  relieve  them  of 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  public  care  when 
they  need  medical  or  hospital  treatment. 
As  workers  recognized  and  protected  by  a 
governmental  social -Insuranc^e  prograia, 
household  employees  would  then  no  longer 
feci  themselves  Ignored  or  forgotten  among 
America's  working  millions. 


Hon.  James  V.  Heidinf  er 
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Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  22.  1945.  the  Honorable  James  V. 
Heidinger,  Representative  in  Congress 
for  the  Twenty -fourth  District  of  Dlinois, 
passed  away.  At  that  time  many  of  his 
colleagues  paid  tribute  to  his  splendid 
character  and  the  wholesome  influence 
which  he  exerted  wherever  he  was 
known.  In  his  own  community  where  he 
had  spent  his  entire  lifetime,  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  Is  truly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Wayne  County  Press, 
Fairfield.  HI.,  on  March  29: 

James  Vandaveer  Heidinger,  son  of  Wil- 
liam B.  and  Elizabeth  Vandaveer  Heidinger. 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Mt.  Erie  in  Wayne 
County  on  July  17.  1882,  and  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  62  years,  8  months,  and  6  days. 

He  was  xmited  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Mt.  Erie  In  early  life  and 
retained  his  membership  in  that  churcli 
until  on  last  Easter  Sunday  he  transferred 
his  membership  to  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  this  city  He  has  ever  lived  an 
upright  and  exemplary  life. 

Initiated  into  the  Fairfield  Lodge  at  An- 
cient. Free,  and  Accepted  Masons  on  Janu- 
ary 19.  1914.  he  was  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Consistory  and  Ainad  Shrine  Temple -of  East 
St.  Louis. 

His  mother  passed  away  when  be  was  but 
6  years  of  age,  leaving  a  family  of  five  moth- 
erless children  to  the  care  and  responsibility 
of  the  father  in  meager  circumstances. 
With  a  firmness  of  purpose,  the  decea.sed 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  circumstances 
and  the  hardships  common  to  the  life  of  a 
rural  boy  with  limited  opportunities.  He 
attended  the  common  scbccls  and  was  li- 
censed to  teach.     Alter  teaching  4  years  Lx 
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th«  rural  schools  of  Wayne  Coiinty,  he  at- 
tended the  VaiparalBO  University  at  Valpa- 
raiso,  Ind..  and  the  Northern  Illmois  Colieg* 
of  Law  at  Dixon.  By  bis  own  effort  and 
arduous  tasks  be  supported  himself  during 
his  college  years,  graduating  from  the  North- 
em  nilnoU  College  of  Law  at  Dlzon  in  1908 
with  a  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  In  DllnoU 
the  same  year 

On  bis  tidmtaMon  to  the  bar  be  Immedi- 
ately began  the  practice  of  bis  profession  In 
the  city  of  PalrOeld,  and  shortly  thereafter 
became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Boggs, 
Boggs  tt  Heidin<;er.  of  which  the  Honorable 
Carroll  C.  Boggs.  a  former  member  of  the 
Illinois  Suprtma  Court,  was  the  senior 
member. 

In  1911  he  married  Bessie  Summers,  who 
survives.  One  son,  James  S.  Heldlnger,  was 
bom  to  this  union. 

In  1914  Congressman  Heldlnger  was  elected 
judge  of  the  county  court  of  Wayne  County 
and  served  In  that  capacity  for  3  consecutive 
terms  of  4  years  each.  On  retiring  from  the 
county  ccurt.  he  reentered  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and  became  interested 
In  and  connected  with  a  number  of  the  city's 
substantial  business  institutions.  For  many 
years  be  and  Judge  Virgil  W.  Mills  operated 
a  law  partnership  of  Mills  &  Heidtngcr. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pairfleld  National  Bank  from 
1919  to  1933.  inclusive,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Lumber  Co..  for  more  than  25  years. 
His  has  been  a  large  part  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  both  the  civic  and  business 
Interesu  of  Fairfield  and  Wayne  County  In 
the   past   quarter   century. 

Congressman  Heldlnger  made  five  races  for 
Congress  in  this  district,  and  was  elected  the 
last  three  times.  In  his  Orst  race  In  1930.  be 
lost  the  election  by  only  28  votes  to  his  op- 
ponent, the  late  Congressman  Claude  V.  Par- 
•otvs.  who  took  the  seat  In  the  House  form- 
erly held  by  the  late  Thomas  S.  Williams,  who 
had  resigned  to  accept  a  Federal  Judgeship. 
In  his  second  race,  in  1934.  Judge  Heldlnger 
lost  to  Congressman  Parsons  by  3,571  votes. 
But  In  his  third  campaign  in  1940.  be  de- 
feated Mr.  Pa.'sons  by  a  naajorlty  of  6.741. 
In  1942  he  was  opposed  by  LeRoy  Barham.  of 
Eldorado,  but  was  reelected  by  10.762  votes. 
In  the  last  campaign.  In  November  1944.  al- 
though be  was  able  to  do  very  little  cam- 
paigning Judge  Heldlnger  was  returned  to 
Congress  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given 
him — a  margin  of  12.119  votes  over  his  op- 
ponent. Early  C    Phelps,  of  McLeansboro. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  very  Important  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee. 

Althcugh  quiet  In  manner  and  unassum- 
ing, his  common  sense,  nobility  of  character, 
and  natural  dignity  Immediately  won  for  him 
the  high  esteem  and  general  confidence  of 
the  leaders  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  Congress  and  others  in 
high  authority  In  the  National  Capital. 
Those  associated  with  him  in  the  National 
Legislative  Halls  pay  tribute  to  the  deceased 
as  a  great  tsatesman  and  legislator,  but  hla 
acquaintances  and  friends  here  at  home  re- 
member him  best  as  a  home-loving  citizen 
and  a  devoted  husband  and  father.  They 
pay  blm  tribute  for  theae  fine  qualities,  for 
hla  noble  character,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
the  warmth  of  his  feeling  for  his  fellow  men 
In  the  common  and  lowly  walks  cf  life  with 
and  about  him  here. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow.  Bessie  Held- 
lnger; his  only  son.  Lt.  James  S.  Heldlnger. 
now  serving  In  the  United  States  Navy;  his 
daugbter-ln-law.  Thelma  K.  Heldlnger:  two 
grandchildren,  Sharon  Elizabeth  and  James 
VuMUveer  Heldlnger  ni;  two  sisters.  Mary 
Long,  of  Hoopeston.  m..  and  Katie  Ray.  of 
0«ly.  Uo.;  two  brothers.  Oeorge  Heldlnger.  of 
Oxly.  lio.,  and  William  Heldlnger.  cf  Tacom*. 
Wash. 
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We  must  think  bold  thoughts.  We  must 
make  broad  plans.    We  must  do  big  things. 

What  does  this  mean  In  housing? 

During  the  10  years  before  the  war  we 
built  an  average  of  less  than  275.000  non- 
farm  houses  each  year.  In  the  first  10  yean 
after  the  war  we  musf  raise  this  figtire  to 
almost  1.500.000  houses  a  year. 

Instead  of  Investing  only  about  $1,000.- 
000.000  a  year  In  the  building  of  housing, 
we  must  Invest  seven  or  eight  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

Every  little  mind  that  says,  "This  cannot 
be  done,"  Is  an  obstacle  to  our  economic 
progress.  Every  selfish  Interest  that  says, 
'We  will  not  allow  this  to  be  done,"  Is  an  en- 
emy to  our  economic  security — an  enemy  to 
the  fighting  men  who  want  Jobs  after  the 
war — an  enemy  to  the  families  of  these  men. 
who  wan*  decent  homes  after  the  war. 

This  post-war  nouslng  program  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  American  system  of  private  en- 
terprise and  Individual  initiative.  It  will 
help  to  preserve  that  system.  But  a  large 
housing  program  depends  upon  new  and  bold 
measures — for  we  must  grow  If  we  are  to  live. 

We  need  public  funds  to  expand  the  slum 
clearance  and  low-rent  hov^slng  program.  We 
also  need  publ*c  funds  to  raise  bousing  stand- 
ards on  the  farm. 

We  need  long-term  loans  at  very  low  in- 
terest rates  to  stimulate  housing  for  middle- 
income  groups,  who  do  not  need  subsidy,  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  borrow  from  private 
lenders. 

We  need,  through  better  methods,  to  Im- 
prove the  production  of  housing  for  those 
whom  private  enterprise  and  private  lenders 
can  effectively  serve. 

In  short,  we  need  a  well-rounded  housing 
program  serving  every  need,  and  serving 
every  need  in  full. 

A  forward-looking  Congress  must  take  the 
leadership  toward  enacting  such  a  program. 
I  expect  to  Introduce  legislation  toward  that 
end. 

But  Congress  represents  the  whole  people. 
It  depends  upon  the  organized  efforts  of  In- 
dustrj',  agriculture,  and  labor— upon  their 
ability  to  get  together,  to  work  together,  and 
to  help  develop  a  united  economic  program. 

That  is  the  reason  for  this  disctisslon  to- 
day. I  hope  that  other  discussions  will  fol- 
low—expressing the  Irresistible  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  we  must  win 
the  peace  at  home  after  winning  the  war 
abroad. 

Mr.  Shishkin.  Senator  Ellender,  I  believe 
you  have  pointed  the  way,  and  the  way  that 
you  have  pointed  is  not  a  winding,  narrow 
path  for  one  separate  group  to  follow,  it  Is 
broad,  like  a  six-lane  highway,  that  offers 
room  for  everyone  to  march  ahead  together. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  for- 
mulated and  will  support  a  Nation-wide  pro- 
gram for  housing  big  enough  to  employ  mil- 
lions of  men  and  to  provide  decent  housing 
for  all  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  chances  of  get- 
ting what  is  so  important — a  Nation-wide 
agreement  among  all  interested  groups  so 
that  such  a  program  may  get  started,  and 
started  soon? 

Senator  Elltnoer.  I  think  the  chances  are 
very  good.  I  believe  that  close  cooperation 
among  Industry,  agrtculttire,  and  labor  la 
vital  and  necessary  to  our  post-war  progress 
Disunity  In  dealing  with  domestic  problems 
would  be  as  harmful  as  disunity  in  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs. 

Hotising  is  such  a  fundamental  necessity 
to  the  whole  counuy  that  unity  on  hotis- 
Ing  should  be  reached  quickly  among  all  of 
our  people.  At  the  same  time  Congre:s  must 
be  bold  encugh  to  move  ahead  on  post-war 
matters,  even  if  there  is  some  opposition.  As 
all  of  us  are  aware,  It  will  be  impossible  to 
please  everybody 

Some  of  the  forward-looking  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  the  last  12  years — 
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ft>r  instance,  the  social  security,  tarlous  labor 
laws,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  passed 
to  help  small  Investors — all  of  these  were 
passed  after  bard  fights  In  Congress.  They 
were  bitterly  opposed.  But  today  everybody 
is  In  agreenjent  that  much  of  this  legislation 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Senator  Ellxndxr,  you 
have  placed  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon 
the  necessity  of  getting  organized  efforts  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  to  achieve 
the  goal  you  have  so  ably  outlined.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  those  three  Interests  a  fotirth 
one,  namely,  the  organized  efforts  of  our 
communities. 

Now,  you  know  that  highway  and  transit 
and  city  planning  engineer"  have  found  ways 
in  recent  years  not  only 'to  design  but  to 
locate  entirely  new  kinds  of  major  thor- 
oughfares throughout  •  whole  city  and  ita 
suburbs. 

The  purpose,  of  course.  Is  to  make  traffic 
congestion  and  ezoeeslve  noise  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  there  Is  another  purpose  and 
this  is  of  great  impcM'tauce.  This  new  kind 
of  main  thoroughfare  c&n  be  used  to  mark 
off  and  to  protect  new  neighborhoods,  not 
only  throughout  the  city  but  throughout  its 
suburbs. 

Now.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  get  this 
dynamic  kind  of  city  planning  into  action  we 
will  then  be  In  a  position  to  replace  our 
present  run-down  and  slum  and  blighted 
areas  in  the  cities  with  modem  housing  and 
good  neighborhoods  for  both  grown-ups  and 
children.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  largely  a 
community  responsibility  and  I  also  think 
that  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  can 
be  of  assistance  to  it  in  large  measures 
through  the  State  highway  departments 
which  can  help  these  communities  to  get 
these  new  thoroughfares  not  only  planned 
but  financed  and  constructed,  and  it  is  action 
that  we  want. 

Now.  my  question:  Don't  you  think  It 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  concentrate  en- 
tirely upon  housing  and  overlook  these  other 
community  and  city  planning  factors  that  I 
have  outlined? 

Senator  Ellendol  Of  course.  It  strikes 
me  that  in  order  to  get  full  employment,  we 
must  utilize  all  of  our  resources.  We  must 
produce  all  those  things  which  make  for 
better  communities  and  better  living.  Hous- 
ing is  merely  a  part  of  the  picture,  but  I  do 
think  that  housing  la  the  biggest  single  Itena 
for  post-war  expansion. 

That  forms  a  nucleus  from  which  our  post- 
war economy  can  make  a  good  start. 

Mr.  Shton.  Senator,  in  this  country,  we 
need  about  four  million  new  farm  homes. 
Five  years  ago  the  1040  census  found  that 
8  out  of  10  farm  homes  had  no  running  water 
within  the  dwelling.  About  9  out  of  10  bad 
no  bathroom.  About  7  out  of  10,  no  eleo- 
triclty.  That  was  6  years  ago.  During  the 
war,  the  situation  has  not  improved  in  any 
degree.  It  is  probably  somewhat  worse  diM 
to  lack  of  building  materials. 

This  problem  of  farm  housing  has  been 
largely  neglected  in  connection  with  the 
housing  activities  of  the  Government  in  the 
past.  What  kind  of  program  would  you  sug- 
gest for  helping  the  average  farmer  to  obtain 
decent  housing  after  the  war? 

Senator  Ellenddl  Well,  we  have  certainly 
sadly  neglected  our  farm  problems,  that  is 
the  housing  end.  Decent  modern  housing 
on  the  farm  is  Just  as  important  as  In  the 
dty. 

Mr.   SirroN.  But   how   do   we   get    It? 

Senator  Elucnool  I  am  glad  you  asked  the 
question.  I  believe  we  should  provide  for 
loans  at  low-Interest  rates,  and  such  help 
as  may  be  required  to  enable  our  farmers  to 
have  Just  as  good  houses  as  we  want  the 
masses  of  people  In  otir  cities  to  have.  With 
some  modifications,  the  hotislng  legislation 
that  has  helped  low-Income  families  In  the 
cities  can  help  low  Income  families  on  the 
farms,    lliat  will   happen   Just  as  soon  as 


those  living  on  the  farm  make  their  needs 
sufficiently  well  known  to  the  Representa- 
tives of  Congress. 

In  other  words.  Just  as  soon  as  the  farmers 
let  their  desires  be  known  to  Congrecs.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  respond. 

Mr.  FrrzPATRicK.  Senator  Ellkndeh,  you 
place  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  the  use 
of  public  funds  for  housing.  I  think  that 
public  housing  is  primarily  a  welfare  activity 
which  ought  to  be  administered  and  financed 
by  the  States  and  the  localities.  I  have 
some  reservations  about  such  large  \ise  of 
public  funds  because  I  am  fearful  that  they 
will  tend  to  discourage  the  private  home 
builder  and  the  family  that  Is  going  to  in- 
vest Its  money  in  housing  from  going  ahead. 
Will  not  the  large  use  o*.  pabllc  funds  tac 
housing  prcjects  discourage  private  invest- 
ment in  housing?  I  know  you  don't  want 
to  do  that  and  thus  be  self-defeating. 

Senator  Ellkndex.  I  have  no  fear  of  that. 
Mr.  Fltzpatrick.  It  strikes  me  that  private 
housing  should  be  stimulated  and  encouraged 
to  do  as  much  of  the  whole  housing  Job  as  it 
possibly  can.  Additional  legislation  for  that 
purpose  should  be  enacted.  I  am  somewhat 
of  a  realist,  when  I  say  that  I  believe  that 
public  assistance  is  necessary  in  slum  clear- 
ance and  to  rehouse  families  of  low  income 
in  the  city  and  on  the  farms. 

This  kind  erf  public  bousing  program  cre- 
ates a  market  for  the  products  of  private 
enterprise.  I  also  believe  that  a  comprehen- 
sive program,  including  both  private  and 
public  housing,  will  lift  all  of  oiu*  standards 
of  housing  demands.  These  higher  stand- 
ards wlU  provide  a  bigger  and  more  stable 
c^portuntty  for  private  home  building.  Both 
kinds  of  housing  are  necessary  and  desirable. 
and  Congress  should  make  sure  that  there  is 
no  competition  between  the  two.  My  hope  is 
that  the  private  enterprise  will  undertake  to 
do  the  whole  Job.  but  If  It  does  not  and  can- 
not, then  I  believe  that  It  is  incumbent  on 
our  Government  to"  take  on  where  private 
enterprise  leaves  off. 

Mr.  Shishkik.  We  agree  with  you  very 
strongly  on  that,  Senator.  We  believe  in  a 
universal  hoiising  market  and  a  necessity  of 
providing  the  foundation  for  It  by  elimi- 
nating the  worst  slum  hoiislng  and  replacing 
It  with  decent  low-rent  homes.  Then  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  be  strongly  stimulated 
Into  providing  better  bousing  and  for  the 
higher-income  groups.  But  we  have  got  to 
tackle  oiu:  main  problem  in  the  major  area 
of  need  and  that  Is  eliminate  with  public 
assistance  and  through  community  partici- 
pation the  slums  that  are  now  blighting  the 
entire  housing  market. 

Mr.  SirroN.  I  understand  that  41  percent 
of  selectees  from  farm  areas  have  been  re- 
jected because  of  physical  disability.  This 
Is  an  alarmingly  high  rate,  much  higher  than 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Do  you  think 
there  is  much  connection  between  this  health 
condition  and  the  tremendous  amount  of  bad 
housing  In  farm  areas? 

Senator  Ellxndb.  To  Improve  the  health 
of  the  Nation,  we  must  remove  deficiencies 
In  medical  care.  In  diet,  and  in  education, 
as  well  as  In  housing.  We  must  move  on 
all  fronts  at  once.  If  we  devote  as  much 
effort  to  the  good  things  of  peace  as  we  have 
devoted  to  the  war,  there  are  almost  no 
limits  to  what  we  can  accomplish.  Undoubt- 
edly, better  housing  on  the  farm  would  make 
for  better  health  on  the  farm.  That  has 
been  proved  by  the  results  wherever  better 
housing  has  been  tried. 

Mr.  8HI8HKXN.  It's  all  very  w^  to  talk 
about  a  big  poet-war  program.  But  this 
program  will  not  develop  autcMnatleally.  It 
will  not  develop  by  wishful  thinking  that  all 
will  be  well  if  we  do  nothing.  What  can 
we  do,  specifically,  to  get  started? 

8enat<x'  Ellkmbol  I  do  not  think  we  need 
mtich  more  research  or  study  of  the  subject, 
llxat   has   been   going    on    for   years.    The 


broad  outlines  of  what  we  need  to  do  are 
fairly  well  known.  Congress  shovild  declare 
a  national  housing  policy,  to  replace  all  of 
our  substandard  housing  ever  a  period  of  10 
to  16  years.  It  should  improve  the  leglsla- 
ttou  designed  to  give  private  enterprise  the 
first  chance  to  do  as  much  as  It  can.  Con- 
gress should  set  a  goal  of  about  a  mUlloD  or 
nuire  housing  units  a  year  to  be  produced  by 
private  enterprise.  It  should  help  enterprise, 
insofar  as  necessary  to  reach  that  goal.  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
localities  should  both  help  local  housing 
authorities  to  provide  public  housing  for 
the  balance  of  the  need,  coming  to  several 
hundred  thousand  units  a  year.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment commits  itself  to  spend  one-third  of 
a  cent  each  year  fcM-  housing,  for  every  dollar 
it  Is  now  spending  each  year  for  Pghtlns  the 
war.  we  can  clear  up  all  of  ovir  urban  and 
niral  slums  in  about  15  years.  I  think  the 
American  people  wUl  want  to  do  tivat.  I 
think  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a" 
way. 

Mr.  Shishkin.  Senator  Euxwdbe.  I  believe 
that  our  general  agreement  right  at  this  table 
is  evidence  that  the  American  people  have  the 
will  to  give  their  full  support  and  coopera- 
tion to  the  kind  of  post-war  housing  program 
you  have  outlined  as  the  most  Important  step 
toward  full  employment  and  prosperity  after 
the  war. 

Mr.  Banghart.  Our  time  is  up.  and  thank 
you  very  much,  gentlemen.  I  am  siu-e  that 
your  discussion  here  today  on  the  need  for  a 
national  housing  program  will  stimulate 
public  interest  In  this  problem.  Our  guest 
today  was  United  States  Senator  Allzn  J. 
ELLKKraa.  of  Louisiana,  and  the  members  of 
the  America  United  Panel  Included  Mr 
Boris  Shishkin  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  Mr.  F.  S.  Fltzpatrick  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Sifton  of  the  National ^''armers  Union. 

This  is  Kenneth  Banghart  Inviting  you  to 
Join  us  again  neit  week  at  this  same  time 
when  our  guest  will  be  Mr.  George  Meany. 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  the  topic,  America's  Wage 
l*ollcy. 

ANNOUNCER.  Printed  copies  of  today's  fo- 
rum may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Ransdell 
Inc..  printers.  Washington  18,  D.  C,  or  to  the 
station  to  which  you  are  listening. 

America  United  was  presented  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a  public 
service  feature  through  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  and  Its  aflllUted  independent 
stations.  This  program  originated  In  Wash- 
ingtoa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rxoBiSA 
IN  THS  SKNATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATK 

Txiesday,  April  10  (legislative  dcy  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rwobd  an  article 
entitled  "Must  10.000.000  Americans 
Stay  Poor?"  written  by  me  and  published 
In  the  magazine  Digest  for  May  1945.  It 
deals  with  compensation  of  65  cents  an 
hour,  the  point  being  made  that  anything 
bekm  65  cents  an  hour  Is  a  substandard 
wage. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom), 
as  follows: 

MOST   10,000,000  AMZSICANS   STAT    POOBT 

( By  Claxtos  Peppes  ) 

I  think  you'll  be  Interested  In  a  letter  r»« 
received.  It  Is  from  the  vice  president  of  a 
large  lumber  company  in  Louisiana,  and  this 
ts  what  be  says: 

"Labor  In  the  South  cannot  possibly  do  as 
much  work  In  a  day  as  can  be  done  in  the 
North.  This  Is  because  of  the  heavy  cli- 
matic conditions — so  much  rain  and  a  long 
period  of  hot  months  each  year.  Naturally. 
thl3  lowers  the  vitality  of  the  men.  There- 
fore, we  cannot  possibly  get  the  same  pro- 
duction per  man-hour  from  the  people  In 
this  section  as  can  be  had  In  the  Northern 
States."  Therefore,  he  claimed,  he  cotild  not 
be  expected  to  pay  the  same  wages  as  his 
CDrnpetltors  in  the  Northern  States  and  still 
remain  In  business. 

The  lumber  ofllctal  wrote  that  letter  In 
protest  against  a  wage  proposal  I  had  mado. 
that  65  cents  an  hour  be  set  as  the  minimum 
wag*  tot  the  United  States.  And  at  that 
time  a  Senate  subcommittee  was  conducting 
hearings  on  my  proposal. 

The  lumberman's  letter  Is  typical  of  the 
economic  faullst.  He  blames  God  and  hU 
competitors  for  the  low  wages  which  ha 
claims  he  has  to  pay.  Salving  his  con- 
science, he  Justifies  himself  by  saying  that 
poverty  Is  inevitable. 

But  «•  in  America  no  longer  believe  that 
poverty  is  unavoidable.  We  do  not  belleva 
that  malnutrition  and  sickness  are  the  nec- 
MMry  rights  of  any  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  majority  of  our  people  are  con- 
vinced that  poverty  and  substandards  of  liv- 
ing must  go. 

But  here  8  the  danger.  Although  we  be- 
lieve t.*iat  America  must  banish  poverty, 
vrc've  temporarily  been  letting  the  matter 
•llde.  Our  whole  effort  has  been  directed  to- 
ward winning  the  war.  Many  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms — even  those  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  enthusiastically  passed 
by  Congreaa— have  been  put  aside  for  the  du- 
ration. When  such  sacriflces  are  neceasary, 
no  one  will  objert.  I^>r  all-out  production 
means  all-out  work;  It  means  long  hours. 
In  many  sactlons  of  the  country  it  means  bad 
living  conditions.  But  In  one  respect  this 
wartime  policy  defeats  Its  own  purpose — tha 
•low-down  of  social  reform  has  meant  a  slow- 
down of  production. 

That  la  a  vlcloua  circle.  There  was  no 
Intention  that  the  belt-tightening  needed 
to  win  the  war  should  be  so  tight  as  to  da- 
lay  victory.  Tet  In  a  way.  It  has  made  vic- 
tory that  much  slower  In  coming. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  industries  which 
hava  paid  substandard  wages  are  the  very 
ones  which  have  failed  to  meet  their  prodiic- 
tion  quotas.  This  is  a  matter  which  should 
b«  remedied  now — In  order  to  attain  that 
final  spxirt  necessary  to  beat  Japan,  and  also 
to  achieve  the  necessary  full  production  to 
give  ua  a  flyln;  start  on  our  Nation-wide 
poet- war  reconstruction  program. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  made  a  start  by 
passing  a  wage- hour  law  which  would  havs 
raised  wages  step  by  step  over  a  period  of 
year.  Ultimately  this  law  wotild  havs 
brought  wages  tip  to  a  point  where  families 
in  industry  could  enjoy  a  reasonable  stand- 
ard of  health  iind  security.  But  the  war 
Intervened. 

It  Is  true  th;it.  meanwhile,  the  natural 
wartims  competition  for  workers  has  brought 
wagas  in  many  areas  above  the  minimum 
standard.  Still,  some  industries  havs  not 
raised  their  worl:ers'  wages  even  to  the  pomt 
orginaUy  authorized  In  the  wage-and-bour 
law.  Furthermcre.  because  workers  today 
ars  faced  with  higher  living  costs,  the  min- 
imum called  for  in  the  old  law  is  out  of  date. 

During  the  psst  year,  at  least  lO.OOO.OOO 
workers  in  this  country  received  an  avarag* 


of  less  than  11,300  a  year.  That  is  consider- 
ably less  than  65  cents  an  hour  straight  tlms 
on  a  40-hour  week.  5n  weeks  a  year  basis. 
And  that  flgtire — 10.00<  .000  workers — doesnt 
include  those  in  agrlci;  Iture,  the  professions. 
or  Government  or  domestic  service. 

Even  with  an  Incorie  of  11,300  a  year— 
and  m£iny  receive  less  han  that — these  fam- 
ilies are  unable  to  c  LlnUln  life  on  a  fair 
standard.  In  terms  ol  today's  prices.  War 
Labor  Board  Investigal  ors  And  tiiat  en  aver- 
age family  of  four  pcof  le  should  have  a  min- 
imum Income  of  81  454  72  a  year.  That 
works  out  to  73  cants  an  hour.  This  is  the 
standard,  set  for  relie  workers  by  W,  P,  A. 
In  1035.  given  in  termii  of  today's  costs.  To 
indicate  how  "emerge  acy"  the  standard  Is, 
consider  that  It  alloy's  no  newspapers  for 
the  famL'y.  and  less  th  m  25  cents  a  week  for 
cigarettes  and  tobac=< .  This  standard  seU 
as'.de  "savings"  of  e20.l  0  a  year — In  the  farm 
cf  Insurance  premiums  —and  nothing  for  War 
bonds.  It  provides  only  one-third  the 
amount  needed  for  sdequate  medical  and 
dental  care. 

A  family  of  foiir  woi.  Id  get  more  than  this 
73  C3ats  an  hour,  la  tc  rms  of  dependency  al- 
lowances alone  from  ihe  Government,  were 
the  father  In  the  arm«  d  forces.  In  addition, 
of  course,  the  father  would  be  completely 
Eupported  by  the  Armj  or  Navy. 

Yet  mors  than  10.00(  ,000  workers  In  Indus- 
try and  trade  alone  are  taking  home  less  than 
S1,3D0  a  year;  le.os  tb  in  65  cenu  an  hour. 
Unquestionably  the  ^  ag3-8tablll7atlon  pro- 
gram has  been  partly  i  esponslble  for  keeping 
the  income  of  these  pe  )ple  down  to  the  star- 
vation level. 

Which  Industries  pa; '  wages  under  65  cents 
an  hour  to  most  of  th  rlr  workers?  Tney  are 
essential  Industries — lumber,  furniture,  to- 
bacco, textile.,  and  ap|  arel.  Even  the  furni- 
ture Industry  has  bee  1  largely  converted  to 
war  production.  Abou  t  60  percent  of  all  to- 
bacco workers  earn  I  tss  than  65  cents  an 
hour;  6<B  percent  cf  tl  ose  In  lumber  and  in 
textiles:  57  percent  in  t  pparel;  and  50  percent 
in  furniture.  Ihe  lauch-talked-of  work- 
er's prosperity  obviou  ily  has  not  teen  felt 
by  these  10.000.000  wor  cers  and  their  families. 

We  had  several  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
who  told  us  Just  what  tliese  low  wages  mean. 
One  woman — she  had  four  children  under 
working  age — said  she  pad  to  borrow  a  decent 
dress  before  she  cculd  come  to  the  hearing. 
Her  coworkers  had  taken  up  a  collection  of 
pennies  and  nickels  to  buy  her  a  hat  to  wear. 
As  a  result  of  sickness  he  family  wcs  still  $80 
in  debt  to  the  doctor. 

A  woman  tobacco  vorker  with  three  chil- 
dren told  us  that  her  fourth  child  had  died 
some  time  before,  because  she  could  not  af- 
ford proper  medical  care.  She  said  her  hus- 
band's greatest  ambition  was  to  buy  her  a 
decent  Christmas  present  and  buy  himself  a 
suit  of  clothes. 

What  effect  have  these  low  wages  had  on 
oxir  war  production?  The  results  have  been 
serious  In  the  produc.lon  of  rssentlal  com- 
modities. Workers  in  the  h^wer  brackets 
very  naturally  have  iioved  over  to  higher- 
paid  jobs.  That  has  Deft  the  low-wage  in- 
dustries shorthandcd.j  The  t(  >bacco  worker 
told  us  that  this  fact^as  responsible  for  the 
cigarette  shortage.  Tne  industry  cculd  not 
retain  Its  workers  in  the  face  of  much  higher 
wage  offers  from  other  plants. 

Similarly,  production  of  cotton  goods  es- 
sential to  the  Army  a|id  Navy  fell  off  2.000,- 
000,000  yards  In  the  pait  2  years— a  decline  of 
nearly  17  jjercent.  "This  decline  occurred 
durlziig  the  period  yhen  war  production 
quotas  acttially  called!  for  an  increase.    The 
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War  Labor  Board  said 
duction  has  been  due 
shortages.     This  labor 


"The  decline  in  pro- 
very  larijely  to  labor 
shortage  was  the  re- 


sult of  substandard  wkges. 

Moreover,  the  annua}  production  of  lumber 
fell  nearly  3,000,000,C0d  board  fe«!t  In  the  past 
3  years.  That  was  a  c  rop  of  over  8  percent. 
Lumber  stocks  were  cut  from  17,000.000,000 
to  6.000.000.000  board   to«t.  for  ws  had  to  sat 


Into  otiT  surplus  to  supply  war  needs.  The 
reason:  lumber  workers  looking  for  a  living 
wage  have  left  in  droves  to  work  in  ship- 
yards, where  they  sometimes  rec-lve  double 
the  amount  they  were  making  originally. 

Obviously,  substandard  wages  are  not  only 
a  crime  against  our  democracy;  they  have 
consistently  been  a  very  definite  hindrance 
to  the  war  effort.  A  65-cent  floor  to  wages 
Is  an  etsentlal  war  production  measure. 

Many  employers  claim  that  this  is  an  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  slip  over  some  social 
reforms  during  the  war^ emergency.  Nothing 
coul  I  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  pro- 
posal would  unquestionably  improve  pro- 
duction in  the  low-wage  Industry. 

Moreover,  the  65-cent  floor  to  wages  would 
help  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  all  American  workers  today  and  dur- 
ing the  post-war  years.  It  would  eliminate 
much  costly  labor  turnover.  I  believe  that 
any  law  which  will  cut  down  labor  turnover 
and  thereby  improve  production  is  a  "must" 
law.  It  is  important  to  point  out,  however, 
that  my  proposed  65-cent-an-hour  level 
would  be  In  no  way  a  direct  order  to  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

What  would  happen  If  we  tried  to  estab- 
I'iSh,  without  any  flexibility,  a  65-cent  mini- 
mum wage  throughout  the  Nation?  Well,  we 
would  probably  find  ourselves  faced  with  a 
sit-down  strike  by  management  in  the  low- 
wage  Industries.  They  would  continue  to 
close  doT.'n  their  plants  until  we  let  them 
raise  the  selling  pries  of  their  goods.  If  we 
did  that.  It  would  endanger  the  price-ceiling 
program.  Consequently,  we  would  open  the 
doors  to  Inflation.  This  we  must  avoid.  The 
laboring  man  can  never  keep  up  with  the 
soaring  prices  that  would  result  from  relaxa- 
tion of  price  control;  he  would  be  worse  off 
than  before. 

Consequently,  the  minimum  wage  resolu- 
tion was  phrased  as  a  recommendation 
rather  than  an  order  to  the  W.  L.  B.  The 
Board  Chairman.  William  H.  Davis,  made  It 
clear  that  his  organization  would  use  the 
power  granted  It  with  great  care. 

If  both  labor  and  management  should  agree 
to  raise  wages  to  the  minimum  level,  the 
Board  would  Immediately  approve  this  ac- 
tion. But  shoxild  labor  request  the  Increase 
and  management  refuse  to  agree  to  It,  the 
Board  would  offer  a  compromise  by  author- 
izing an  Increase  that  would  not  jeopardize 
the  price  celling. 

A3  author  of  the  resolution.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  Chairman  Davis*  Interpretation  of 
It.  In  order  to  achieve  fullest  possible  war 
production  we  must,  of  course,  give  man- 
agement a  chance  to  make  good  profits.  That 
Is  jtist  as  fair  as  It  Is  to  provide  decent  stand- 
ards of  living  for  labor.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  living  costs 
down  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  so  avoid 
Inflation. 

But  as  a  human  being,  I  deeply  regret  hav- 
ing to  take  this  stand.  It  seems  Incredible 
to  me  that  even  In  the  midst  of  a  war  we 
should  acquiesce  to  such  a  policy.  For  It 
means  assured  malnutrition,  guaranteed  ill 
health,  and  permanent  Insecurity  for  a  large 
part  of  our  population.  There  Is  a  point 
below  which  wage  increases  are  not  merely 
an  Issue  in  collective  bargaining.  That  Is  the 
point  where  they  are  an  outright  demand  on 
our  collective  caution. 

During  the  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  said.  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
would  be  willing  to  authorize  a  fiat  Increase 
to  65  cents  an  hotir  for  anybody  who  is  ftilly 
employed.  I  would  like  to  say  to  employers. 
If  you  work  them  at  all,  you  must  pay  these 
people  65  cents  an  hour  straight  time.  Then 
let  the  remaining  part  of  the  economy  strug- 
gle with  the  problem.  Put  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot  for  a  while." 

I  take  back  not  one  word  of  that  state- 
ment. I  still  believe  that  It  would  be  best  for 
all  of  our  people  to  bring  the  lowest-paid 
group  up  to  at  least  a  decent  standard  of 
living.    But  if  other  judgment  prevails,  then 
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our  first  poet-war  task  must  be  to  make  an 
all-out  assault  upon  substandard  wages. 

After  Japan  is  defeated.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  to  go  beyond  the  65-cent  minimum. 
Surely  no  one  can  believe  that  even  65  cents 
an  hour  would  give  our  people  the  kind  of 
life  they  ougrit  to  have  It's  all  right  for  us 
to  talk  about  post-war  reconstrtictlon  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  we  ought  to  do  some  of 
it  ourselves.  You  cannot  build  a  strong  dem- 
ocratic economy  upon  substandard  labor. 

And  It's  not  enough  to  talk  about  full  em- 
ployment, about  the  need  for  finding  a  ready 
nuu-ket  for  the  products  of  our  Industry  and 
agricultxire.  Otir  people  also  need  proper 
wages  to  go  with  their  jobs.  They  need  ade- 
quate hotising  and  health  and  a  minimum 
standard  of  education. 

I  think  youll  agree  with  me,  therefore,  that 
the  65-cent-an-hour  minimum  Is  more  than 
an  essential  war  measure  to  get  that  extra 
effort  that  will  shorten  up  the  war  against 
Japan.  For  It  will  also  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  security  and  well-being  of  our  people  In 
peace. 


Police  Car  Coniervaiioii  and  Safety 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  10  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
Illuminating  statement  on  the  subject 
Police  Car  Conservation  and  Safety  Pro- 
gram, issued  by  Uie  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POUCZ    CAS   CONSZXVATON    ANT    SAITTT    PSOCRAU 

On  next  Sunday,  April  15,  State,  city,  and 
local  police  and  sheriffs  of  Uie  United  States, 
and  the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  Canada, 
are  joining  In  a  vast  undertaking  which  will 
have  an  extremely  I'cneficii.l  effect  In  pre- 
serving adequate  transportation  and  in 
maintaining  our  war  effort. 

The  law  enforcement  officials  are  going  to 
conduct  a  passenger  car  conservation  and 
safety  program,  centering  around  a  brake- 
check,  with  the  immediate  film  of  screening 
out  the  cars  with  the  most  dangerous  brakes. 
That  program  wlU  aid  in  conserving  crur 
dwindling  supply  of  passenger  cars,  and  will 
save  innumerable  Uves  and  limbs. 

ESrtending  through  Jime  1,  the  program 
also  win  place  emphasis  on  better  car  care 
In  general.  It  Is  a  program  that  should  and 
must  have  the  support  of  tlie  entire  public. 

In  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
sponsors  of  the  progmm,  Pretiident  Roosevelt 
has  urged  mobilization  of  tiae  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  maJie  "a  concerted  attack 
on  this  fearful  threat  (traffic  accidents)  to 
our  people  and  to  our  war  effort." 

Gen.  Brehon  B.  Scmervell  Chief  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  declared  In  pledging  his 
support,  "every  automDbUe  Ir.  America  must 
be  regarded  as  a  weapon  In  (Wr  all  out  war 
effort,"  The  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, other  Govenunent  agencies,  many 
groups  of  State  and  ic^cal  ofBolals,  and  more 
than  100  private  orgaulzatlona  and  agencies 


interested  In  safety  are  actively  supporting 
this  timely  program. 

I  am  calling  this  program  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  because  of  Its  transcendent 
importance  to  our  national  welfare.  We 
have  been  warned  repeatedly  by  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  must  be  made  to  make  our  pas- 
senger cars  last,  not  only  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities,  but  through  the  imme- 
diate post-war  years. 

Our  economy  today — Indeed,  every  phase  of 
dally  life  on  the  farm  and  In  the  city — is 
built  around  the  motor  vehicle.  But  we  are 
coming  dangerously  close  to  that  point  where 
our  highway  transportation  wUl  not  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  essential  civilian  and  war 
demands. 

The  police  program  is  foctised  on  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  passenger-car  destruc- 
tion and  of  trafllc  accidents.  Best  estimates 
are  that  as  many  as  10  percent  of  the  pas- 
senger cars  now  on  the  roads  and  streets 
have  unsafe  brakes. 

The  brake-check  wUl  be  given  only  to 
passenger  cars  involved  in  traffic  violations 
and  accidents,  and  to  other  cars  operated  in 
a  manner  indicating  unsafe  brakes.  Be- 
cause of  manpower  shortages,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  the  police  to  check  the  brakes 
of  all  passenger  cars.  But  everyone  can  co- 
operate. AU  motorists  can  have  their  brakes 
Inspected  and  repaired  if  necessary,  and  keep 
their  cars  In  safe  operating  condition. 

The  American  people  have  many  wartime 
responsibilities.  A  splendid  job  is  being 
done  on  all  fronts.  WhUe  this  problem  of 
conserving  our  cars  and  reducing  traffic  acci- 
dents Is  not  a  new  one.  It  Is  getting  more 
serious  every  day.  We  must  give  It  the  ut- 
most attention.  The  home  front  must  not 
be  weakened. 


Expedition  of  Capt.  John  C.  Fremont 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr,  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  article  from  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times  of  Saturday,  May  29.  1943. 
entitled  "John  C.  Fremont  Left  This  Set- 
tlement To  Open  the  West  100  Years  Ago 
Today."  In  1845  Captain  Fremont  filed 
with  the  Government  his  official  report 
on  this  expedition.  It  was.  therefore, 
100  years  ago  last  month  when  the  Con- 
gress ordered  10,000  reprints  of  that  re- 
port. Consequently  It  seems  to  me  quite 
timely.  Mr.  President,  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  this  article  by  Paul  I. 
Wellman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reoorb, 
as  follows: 

John  C.  Fremont  Lirr  This  Settlkicxnt  To 
Open  the  West  100  Tears  Ago  Todat— In 
St.  Loms,  the  Explorer's  Wife,  Daughter 
OF  Senator  Thomas  Hart  BxrrroN,  AsstTRZo 
THE  Start  of  the  Famous  Expedition  Bt 
WrrHHOLDiNo  From  Her  Husband  a  Re- 
straining Order  From  Washington — The 
Centcnart  Wnx  Be  Observed 

One  hundred  years  ago  today  began  from 
Kansas  City  one  of  the  most  important  ex- 
ploratory expeditions  in  the  history  of  tlie 


United  SUtes— the  second  expediuon  of  Capt. 
John  C.  Fremont,  It  was  this  expedition, 
with  the  consequent  publicity  attending  It! 
which,  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
led  to  the  great  rush  of  immigration  to  the 
West; 

The  centennial  of  the  great  journey  will 
be  celebrated  throughout  the  coming  year, 
and  In  spite  of  the  war,  memorials  of  some- 
what elaborate  form  are  being  planned  for 
It. 

Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the  great 
Missouri  solon  who  has  been  called  the  fa- 
ther of  the  West,  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
Fremont's  explorations,  which  achieved  exact- 
ly what  he  desired  from  them — dramatlEatton 
of  the  boundless  resources  of  the  wilderness 
for  American  settlers.  Fremont  was  Benton's 
son-in-law.  having  married  the  gay  and 
charming  Jessie  Benton,  In  a  runaway  mar- 
riage which  the  Senator  later  forgave,  only  2 
years  before. 

Already  the  young  ofltoer.  a  captain  of  engi- 
neers, had  made  one  trip  to  the  West,  having 
crossed  the  plains  In  1842.  to  Wyoming,  and 
returned.  But  that  was  only  a  practice 
march,  so  to  speak.  The  real  expedition  was 
scheduled  for  1843,  and  It  was  to  be  the  most 
important  single  act  of  Fremont's  life. 

Leaving  Jessie  at  her  father's  home  In 
St.  Louts,  Fremont  came  to  the  Infant  town 
of  Kansas,  where  he  organized  his  expedi- 
tion. According  to  the  reports  of  the  times, 
there  never  had  been  an  expedition,  Govern- 
ment or  private,  fitted  out  better  than  this. 
Fremont  had  39  men.  all  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  best  carbines  and  pistols.  At  the  head 
of  his  guides  was  the  famotis  Broken  Hand 
Fltzpatrlck,  one  of  the  starkest  of  the  moun- 
tain men,  and  two  Delaware  Indians,  among 
the  greatest  hunters  of  the  West. 

POTENT    12-POUND  HOWITZER 

The  equipment  Included  a  fine  refracting 
telescojse,  two  pocket  chronometers,  two  sex- 
tants, a  reflecting  circle,  a  syphon  barometer, 
half  a  dozen  thermometers,  an  t  ssortment 
of  compasses,  a  large  supply  of  gifts  for  the 
Indians,  provisions  for  the  party,  a  rubber 
boat,  and,  most  Important  of  all,  a  12-pound 
howitzer  on  wheels.  The  latter  was  to  "over- 
awe" Indians  In  case  of  trouble — or  perhaps 
to  do  the  same  to  hostile  Mexican  or  British 
parties  met  on  the  Pacific.  It  came  near 
to  stopping  the  whole  expedition,  and  was 
the  reason  why  this  day — May  29.  1843 — was 
the  starting  date  of  the  expedition. 

Fremont  was  not  nearly  ready.  The  West 
Bottoms  were  crowded  with  wagons,  livestock, 
rnd  campers.  More  than  1,200  emlgranu 
were  there,  waiting  to  begin  the  journey  to 
California  or  Oregon,  In  addition  to  many 
parties  of  ftir  traders  and  trappers,  freighters, 
hunters,  and  other  persons  out  for  adven- 
ture or  profit  In  the  West.  The  facilities  of 
the  little  settlement  then  existing  as  the  an- 
cestor of  Kansas  City  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Every  bed  and  room  in  the  town 
was  occupied,  some  bunks  doing  24 -hour  duty 
on  a  3-shlft  basis. 

Long  lines  of  horses  and  mules  fought  files 
along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
bellowing  of  oxen,  the  swearing  of  the  bull- 
whackers,  the  shouts  of  the  roustabouts  at 
the  steamboat  landing  where  rows  of  steam- 
boats stood  unloading  kept  a  tumruH  going 
nearly  all  the  way  aroimd  the  clock. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Fremont  received  a 
letter  from  his  young  wife  In  St.  Louis.  It 
urged  him  to  set  out  for  the  West  Imme- 
dlately.  No  reason  was  given,  but  It  was  im- 
perative that  he  depart  without  hesitation 
for  Bent's  Port. 

Fremont  knew  the  judgment  and  decision 
of  Jessie,  and  he  obeyed  her  without  ques- 
tion. Although  he  had  expected  to  spend 
days  more  in  preparation,  he  ordered  his  carta 
and  wagons  hitched  up,  and  the  motley  array, 
with  the  cannon  bouncing  along  at  the  rerr, 
moved  out  of  the  valley  in  a  rain.    Hie  first 
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day's  ]oum«y  wm  only  4  mQe«.  but  they 
camped  taXely  out  of  sight  of  the  Tillage. 

AN  oanm  wtthhzlo 
Hot  until  ha  retxirned  more  than  a  year 
later  did  PremDnt  learn  what  occasioned  thU 
precipitancy.  Among  the  mail  addressed  to 
him.  which  ba<l  come  from  Washington  to  bis 
wife's  address  at  St.  Louis,  was  a  military 
envelope.  Jessie,  with  feminine  Intuition, 
knew  she  shculd  open  it.  She  did.  The 
letter  contained  an  order  for  Fremont  to 
return  to  Washington  at  once,  placing  his 
expedition  under  command  of  another  of- 
ficer, and  explain  why  he  had  taken  a  cannon 
along  on  a  peaceful  topographical  explora- 
tion. 

Jessie  sent  t.er  Imperative  plea  for  Fremont 
to  move  at  once.  She  did  not  immediately 
send  the  order,  and  of  covirse  she  could  not 
tell  her  hU8ba:id  why  she  urged  him  to  move, 
for  If  he  knew  of  the  order  he  would  be 
violating  It  by  failure  to  comply.  So  Fre- 
mont, with  gixtd  Judgment,  moved  on  faith 
In  his  wife's  Intelligence  and  address.  Later, 
when  the  delayed  mail  arrived  at  the  frontier 
settlement,  Fiemont  was  gone,  and  he  could 
never  be  accu-jed  of  insubordination. 

Out  across  the  plains  trundled  the  well- 
found  and  ^vell-dlscipllned  little  column. 
For  a  part  of  the  time,  at  least,  the  famous 
missionary  and  martyr.  Dr.  Marctis  Whitman. 
rode  with  them  They  reached  the  Rockies 
and  glimpsed  the  great  peaks.  And  there.  In 
the  foothills.  Fremont's  old  friend.  Kit  Car- 
son, encountered  the  expedition  and  was  en- 
gaged on  the  ?pot  to  accompany  it. 

Later  Alexi>nder  Oodey.  another  lamous 
scout  and  trapper.  Joined  the  party,  and  now 
Fremont  had  the  finest  group  of  guides  It 
could  be  possible  to  imagine.  Carson.  Fitz- 
patrlck,  and  (lodey  were  among  the  few  pre- 
eminent adv(>nturers  and  warriors  of  the 
West.  They  knew  the  West  like  the  palms 
at  their  own  rugged  hands.  What  Fremont 
was  going  tD  explore  they  already  were 
familiar  with,  but  his  important  objective 
was  the  acquslntance  of  the  public  with  those 
trails,  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
natural  reaoorces  which  the  Inarticulate 
trappers  never  could  have  accomplished. 

Over  the  rugged  Oregon  trail,  Fremont's 
party  pushed  its  way.  As  a  result  of  Fre- 
mont's description  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  Its  valley.  Brlgham  Young.  4  years  later, 
was  to  determine  to  lead  the  Mormons  there 
and  establiai  his  new  Israel.  Fremont 
reached  the  Columbia  River  In  November, 
and  with  th(  cannon  still  trundling  along 
behind,  reached  the  foot  of  the  Sierras.  The 
country  here  was  barren,  rocky,  and  dlfflctilt. 
but  the  guid*s  with  Fremont  told  him  that 
beyond  the  Hierras  was  plenty.  So  he  de- 
termined to  cross  those  forbidding  moun- 
tains, although  it  was  winter. 

COT  am  or  howttot 

In  early  February  the  ascent  was  begun 
over  the  ranfT  which  contains  many  14.000- 
foot  peaks,  ar  d  through  the  passes  which  were 
then  almost  jnknown.  An  Indian  served  as 
guide.  And  here  Fremont  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  howitzer  which  he  had  brought 
thus  far  through  all  difficulties.  The  gun 
had  not  been  fired,  and  was  a  useless  en- 
cumbrance anyway.  Fremont  left  It  In  a 
rocky  canyon  In  the  mountains  and  went  on. 

The  expedition  was  fortunate.  No  sudden 
blizzard  such  as  those  which  snowed  in  the 
Donner  party  later,  and  led  to  the  revolting 
siege  of  canniaaliam.  occurred.  They  scooped 
anow.  hacked  out  roads,  took  turns  at  the 
exhausting  v/ork.  and  ate  their  mules  and 
•ven  their  p<>t  do^  mascot.  Klamath.  But 
by  February  20.  they  had  surn\ounted  the 
range  and  stiirted  down  Into  California. 

Sutter's  Fcrt,  the  site  of  the  later  great 
CalKornla  gold  rtish.  was  visited,  and  after 
a  rest  Ftemor  t  began  the  return  to  the  land- 
ing on  the  lllsscurl  from  which  he  had  de- 
jiaited.  by  way  of  the  desert  Old  Spantsit 
Trail.    At  last,  on  the  last  day  of  July  1844, 
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Farley  Speaks  of  Future 


OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENSION 

HON.  BRItN  McMAHON 


OF  coNNKcnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  11  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  Mirch  16).  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conscr  t  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  tiie  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Parley  Speaks  of  Future,"  from 
the  Bridgeport  Po.^t  of  March  31,  1945, 

There  being  no  tbjecLion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rAKLZT  spi  \Ks  or  rxnvja: 

The  former  Postmiister  General,  now  a  big- 
business  executive,  took  time  out  recently  to 
talk  to  the  Rotarianii  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
giving  them  his  vi  >ws  on  what  has  made 
America  great  and  w  lat  will  (continue  to  keep 
It  great  in  the  futtxie. 

No  man  In  publK  life  is  better  qualified 
after  his  many  years  in  close  touch  with  the 
"common  man"  to  express  his  views  about  the 
"average"  American  (than  he  He  has  talked 
for  year?  with  men  jln  every  walk  In  life  In 
every  State  In  the  unicn.  Ic  was  his  Job  as 
the  man  most  respcpsible  for  the  first  elec- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  ttoosevelt  to  know  aver- 
age Americans  everjlwhere. 

It  took  a  great  miny  thln;s  to  create  this 
average  American,  who  built  a  great  nation 
and  is  now  impressing  that  s^^erllng  American 
character  "upon  a  wine  and  distracted  world." 
The  man  whom  Mr.  Farley  calls  average  was 
the  product  of  a  priblem  that  may  be  with 
us  as  long  as  men  llv  >  on  this  earth,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  Europe  which  has  suffered  for  cen- 
turies from  the  fac ;  that  1-;  cotild  produce 
more  people  than  it  could  fe«Jd. 

Men  came  to  Ametca  for  u  variety  of  rea- 
sons, at  various  times,  but  they  came  to 
escape  from  the  ma4-made  iiardshlps  of  Eu- 
rope to  conquer  the  barriers  nature  had  set 
up  here,  to  create  a  f  -ee  land,  and  "when  men 


Invested  their  labor  and  their  courage,  natur« 
paid  them  a  fair  and  ample  wage." 

Mr.  Farley  showed  that  out  of  great  ex- 
perience great  men  are  born  and  It  Is  out  of 
great  enterprise  that  a  great  people  Is  born, 
America  was  built  upon  Individual  men  and 
women,  and  If  the  American  Nation  has,  in 
Its  resources,  in  Its  political  Institutions,  and 
In  Its  culttire.  preeminence  In  the  world  to- 
day. It  Is  because  of  our  great  area  and  rich- 
ness of  resources;  the  wise  policy  of  the  pio- 
neers and  founders  of  our  Constitution  of  In- 
dividual freedom;  the  assimilation  of  all  the 
people  who  came  here  through  American 
genius,  to  create  a  better  life. 

In  future,  beyond  this  war,  ovir  task  will  be 
in  spite  of  the  suggestions  of  those  who  b«ve 
formulas  for  security  and  happiness,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  United  States  was  not  built 
upon  formulas.  It  was  built  upon  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  shall  retain  the  power  that  Is  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  America's  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  world  only  so  far  as  we 
retain  the  cptrit  of  the  pioneer  In  each  Indi- 
vidual American. 

Whatever  the  average  Americans  of  the  fu- 
ture have,  they  will  have  only  If  these  truly 
American  principles  can  be  retained.  The 
future  of  American  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic life  should  continue  to  have  as  a  basis 
true  principles  of  Individual  liberty.  Free 
enterprise  must  be  reestablished.  Govern- 
ment encroachments  upon  the  life  and  work 
of  Americans  must  be  curbed.  The  day  war 
ends  will  be  the  day  when  all  Americans  in 
and  out  of  the  Government's  official  life  must 
buckle  down  to  the  task  of  restoring  that 
which  for  169  years  we  have  considered  the 
American  way  of  life. 

As  Mr.  Farley  concluded,  the  greatness  of 
the  past.  In  Its  achievements,  lights  the  way 
for  progress  that  Is  assured.  If  no  man-made 
shadows  blur  the  road. 


The  Meat  SIiorta|:e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  11  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Put  Your  Cows  Together, 
Boys,"  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
IndianaF>olis  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pirr  TOUR  cows  tocetheb,  bots 

Not  even  the  seven  sages  could  penetrate 
the  discordancies  of  Washington  when  the 
master  planners  get  to  explaining.  It  be- 
comes a  case  where  rationalizing  has  th« 
people  so  Irrational  that  It  is  little  wonder 
that  so  many  Americans  have  become  afflicted 
with  Jitter  complexes. 

The  meat  shortage  explanations  are  a  case 
In  point.  No  less  an  authority  than  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  up  the  Issue  2  weeks  ago. 
He  said  that  It  was  a  matter  of  justice,  or 
rather  of  decency,  that  the  American  people 
should  tighten  their  belts  to  keep  others 
from  starving. 

No  sooner  had  this  comment  been  circu- 
lated about  the  country  than  in  stepped  Leo 
T.  Crowley,  Foreign  Economic  Administrator, 
to  demolish  all  the  argument  that  domestic 
shortage  of  beef  and  veal  are  attributable  to 
foreign  shipments.    Lend-lease  shipments  of 
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tbeee  items  took  less  than  l  percent  of  our 
domestic  products,  he  said,  iind,  further,  we 
received  from  our  allies  under  reverse  lend- 
leese  about  three-fourths  as  much  beef  and 
veal  as  we  sent  abroad.  The  l>alance.  he  said. 
deprived  each  of  us  In  Amertci  in  1»44  of  only 
about  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  beef  and 
veal — for  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  says  we  havf  to  keep  others 
from  starving.  Mr.  Crowley  says  we  are  not 
depriving  ourselves  of  anything  by  foreign 
shipments.  Chester  Bowles  of  O.  P.  A  says 
we  are  eating  more  moat  Congressmen 
prove  Mr.  Bowles*  figures  are  all  off  for  1945 — 
Jabber,  chatter,  cackle — and  stlU  no  meat. 
As  Shakespeare  had  King  .Fohn  saying,  T 
was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words." 
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Goveminent  in  the  Life  cf  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  RliMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  aPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  timely  edi'x)rlal  entitled 
"When  Do  We  Get  Enough  •Govern- 
ment'?" The  editorial  calls  attention  to 
a  trend  in  government  of  which  the  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  acutely  aware  all 
the  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHKN  DO  WE  GET  ENOUGH  "ODVERNMZNT"* 

The  folks  who  want  the  "C-rovemment"  to 
run  things  certainly  ought  to  have  some  very 
repentant  thoughts  these  dtiys.  Now  that 
the  "Government"  has  succeeded  In  getting 
the  meat  situation  in  a  state  of  almost  utter 
chaos.  Solid  Fuels  Administrator  Harold  Ickes 
has  seen  fit  to  assert  himself  as  part  of  the 
"Government." 

Two  very  significant  sentences  were  found 
on  the  market  pages  of  metropolitan  papers 
last  week.  The  first,  "Hog  re.:elpts  were  the 
lowest  In  69  years";  the  follo'vlng  day,  "Hog 
receipts  were  73  percent  belovf  the  same  day 
last  year."  It  Isnt  lend-lease:  It  Isn't  the 
need  of  providing  food  for  liberated  countries 
which  Is  causing  the  meat  shortage.  It's  the 
"Government." 

Looking  over  last  April's  Times-Mail,  we 
find  bacon  and  roast  pork  advertised,  1  point 
a  pound.  We  also  read  tiiai;  men  over  26 
will  not  be  drafted:  that  the  stockyards  are 
simply  glutted  with  pork.  Today  pork  has 
almost  disappeared.  This  should  be  no  sur- 
prise. Last  summer  farmers  who  had  been 
urged  to  raise  pork  took  their  liogs  to  market. 
Instead  of  getting  the  celling  price,  they  did 
not  receive  the  floor  price  There  were 
plenty  of  disgruntled  hog  producers  right 
here  In  Lawrence  Coxmty.  Tlie  present  pork 
shortage  was  foreseen  last  August.  It  is 
going  to  be  some  time  befori;  bacon  comes 
back  on  breakfast  tables.  It  isnt  going  to 
come  back  until  the  "Govej-nment"  quits 
trying  to  run  the  food  marketf  of  the  Nation. 
Harold  Ickes  has  been  quiet  :'or  a  long  time. 
He  couldnt  resist  Issuing  a  directive.  Coal 
consumption  will  be  cut  to  ft)  percent  next 
year,  he  says,  and  only  60  i>ercent  of  the 
year's  supply  can  be  delivered  this  stimmer. 
Ixx:al  coal  dealers  have  not  received  official 
word  yet,  but  Ickes  has  talked  for  publica- 
tion. All  coal  received  after  .IprU  1  counts 
on  next  winter's  allotment. 


This  is  the  height  of  the  whole  asinine 
performance.  No  family  la  going  to  burn 
more  coal  than  is  necessary,  if  next  winter 
is  mild  less  coal  will  be  burned.  If  It  Is 
cold,  more  coal  will  be  burned.  It's  that 
•imple.  Why  would  any  family  bum  more 
coal  than  necessary?  It's  Just  burning  up 
money.  But  Ickes  felt  the  need  of  express- 
ing himself  Byrnes  had  clamped  on  a  cur- 
few, cut  out  horse  racing;  Marvin  Jones 
arranged  to  have  food  shortages.  Ickes 
wanted  some  publicity.  One  reason  for  the 
coal-use  reduction  is  that  freight  cars  are 
scarce,  yet  we  read  that  Mexican  raUroads 
have  piUThased  1,500  freight  cars  for  deUvery 
this  year.     Why  not  use  the  cars  here? 

Just  what  is  this  "Government"  that  regu- 
lates the  most  minute  detail  of  our  lives.  In 
theory  the  Government  Is  a  sincere.  Impar- 
tial, capable  something  which  is  superior  to 
any  Individual  In  fact.  It  is  anything  but 
that.  The  Government  is  a  member  of  the 
political  party  in  power— a  faUible  man  who 
has  rarely  distinguished  himself  In  any  way 
other  than  getting  votes. 

The  Government  is  the  O    P    A.  prowler 
who  finds  a  grocer  selling  3  or  4  cents  over 
or  \mder  the  celling.     The  Government  is 
the  wage-hour  snoop,  who  tries  to  Ingratiate 
himself  by  downright  misrepresentation.  The 
Government  is  the  man  on  the  War  Labor 
Board  who  says  you  can.  or  cannot,  get  a 
raise  In  pay.    The  Government  Is  anyone  of 
the  hundreds  of  people  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  pay  roll,  who  tells  the  farmer 
what  he  can  raise,  and  how  much  he  can  get 
paid  for  It.    The  Government  Is  the  police- 
man on  a  motorcycle  who  dashes  through 
the  city  st-eets  with  a  siren  at  full  blast,  so 
some  second-rate  crfBclal  can  have  an  escort. 
The    Government    Is    the    city    offlclal    who 
marks  off  sections  of  the  curbing,  so  that 
official   cars,    bought   and    paid    for   by    the 
taxpayer,  c-n  have  a  privUeged  place  to  park, 
close    by    the   public   offices.     Actually,   the 
Government  Is  Just  a  lot  of  ordinary  people 
of  the  party  In  power,  who  are  responsible 
to  a  department  head,  who  ip  resonslble  to 
the  mayor,  governor,  or  President,  who  la.  in 
theory,  responsible  to  the  public;   but  ac- 
tually Is  responsible  only  lor  a  month  before 
election. 

We  once  asked  a  Government  offlclal  how 
much  the  travel  In  his  particular  depart- 
ment could  be  cut  down  without  materially 
affecting  the  work  of  the  bureau.  He  an- 
swered, "About  80  percent."  That's  what 
the  lack  of  responsibility  in  government 
creates. 

Neither  of  the  major  parties  can  point  a 
clean  finger  of  scorn  at  the  other,  although 
no  political  group  has  ever  had  the  audacity 
to  Ignore  the  public  as  has  the  group  imder 
the  New  Deal. 

This  Is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  recall 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  founder 
o:  the  Democratic  Party,  "The  best  govern- 
ment is  the  least  government."  We  have 
certainly  strayed  a  long  way  from  that  sage 
advice. 


IndiTidaalism  b  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  11  (legislatix>e  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricohd  a  brief  com- 
ment under  the  heading  "Wise  words." 


published  in  the  Boston  Post  of  March 
31.  1945 

There  being  no  objection,  the  comment 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

WISE  WORDS 

In  these  da3r8  when  economic  and  social 
planning  are  so  popular  the  sage  advice  of 
former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley 
should  not  be  overlooked.  He  reminded  a 
Bay  State  audience  the  other  day  that  th« 
"United  States  was  not  built  upon  formulas 
but  upon  individuals."  And  our  best  guar- 
anty  for  a  successful  future,  he  wisely  ob- 
serves. Is  retaining  "the  pioneer  spirit  tn  each 
American." 


B!es»ed  Are  the  Peacemakers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recokd,  I  Include  a  sermon  de- 
livered by  Dr.  A.  J.  McCartney,  pastor, 
the  Covenant  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  1,  1945i 
Easter  Sunday,  on  the  subject  Blessed 
Are  the  Peacemakers.  This  sermon  was 
delivered  in  prospect  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Dr.  McCartney  is  the  father  of 
First  Lt.  Benjamin  C.  McCartney,  who 
died  of  wounds  received  in  Italy.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  hear 
Dr.  McCartney  from  time  to  time,  his 
sermons  are  Inspiring,  and  this  sermon 
deserves  our  prayerful  study.  May  we  all 
join  with  Dr.  McCartney  in  a  firm  de- 
termination that,  standing  by  the  graves 
of  200.000  Americans,  we  shall  dedicate 
ourselves  anew  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  died.  May  we  devote  all  our 
energies  and  our  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
permanent  peace  in  this  war-weary 
world. 

The  sermon  follows : 

We  come  up  to  this  Easter  service  with  the 
overwhelming  fact  staring  us  In  the  face  that 
more  than   100,000  of  our  young  men  who 
have  been  nurtured  in  the  belief  of  a  life 
beyond  have  paased  from  earth  since  we  met 
here  a  year  ago.    Our  concern  as  to  how  It 
fares   with    them   on   the   other   side    Is   no 
different  in  quality  and  character  from  what 
It    was    a    year    ago,    but    for    hundreds   of 
thousands  it  is  certainly  more  intense  and 
personal.    ITie  other  day  there  came  to  my 
study  one  who  was  a  :>tranger  to  me,  a  young 
mother  of  22,  who  had  sought  me  out  in  the 
hope  that  I  might  have  some  solace  for  her, 
who  had  Just  received  the  fatal  telegram  from 
the  Government  that  her  husband  had  been 
killed  in  action  on  the  western  front.     "Do 
you   think,"   she   asked,   vrtth    that   wistful 
pathos  which  breaks  one's  heart — "do  you 
think  I  shall  ever  see  him  again?"    That  Z 
can  only  answer  In  terms  of  the  Clirlstlan 
hope  that  is  so  dramatized  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment account  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  amazing  persistence  in  a  belief  In 
life  beyond  the  grave  In  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  century  after  century,  in  spite  of  all 
the  dlacouraglng  evidences  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 
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In  a  be»utlftil  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  entitled  "Good  Friday."  there 
i»  ezpreaaed  the  thought  that  all  the  luffer- 
IngB  and  angvUsh  of  this  world's  Good  Krl- 
daya,  are  followed  by  Easter: 

"In  1945  there  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  appreciate  as  p«ople  never  did 
before  In  19  centuries  the  essential  covenant 
between  humanity  and  the  Power  which  rules 
the  universe.  They  realize  that  righteousness 
sod  justice,  fellowship  and  peace  are  not  to  be 
had  for  the  mere  asking.  Such  blessings 
must  be  earned.  •  •  •  The  young  lives 
that  have  been  expended  since  1939  for  the 
salvation— yes.  and  the  exjjanslon — of  clvlll- 
ntlon  are  not  lost.  Good  Friday  will  be 
followed  by  Easter  " 

For  my  owa  part.  It  Is  practically  Impoe- 
•tble  for  me.  aurtured  In  the  Christian  faith 
as  I  have  been,  to  dismiss  the  belief  that 
these  alert  at.d  blazing  personalities  we  have 
known  are  now  nonexistent,  and  betimes 
there  comes  sweeping  over  me  the  feeling 
that  Will  not  down  that  their  disembodied 
spirits  are  finding  employment  and  eager  de- 
light In  realms  yet  unrevealed.  and  perhaps 
not  so  distant  from  us.  And  that  in  whatso- 
ever world  or  condition  they  be.  their  lives 
are  unfoldlnjj  in  the  presence  of  God.  and 
their  talentc  and  gifts  so  manifest  in  th:s 
life,  must  surely  find  sweet  employment  in 
the  spacious  fields  of  eternity. 

But  be  thiit  as  it  may.  I  feel  that  we  owe 
•  debt  that  can  only  be  liquidated  by  an  un- 
swerving loytlty  and  sacrificial  dedication  to 
the  original  purpose  of  a  free  world  for 
which  we  exposed  them  to  danger  and  to 
death  So.  lu  a  tribute  to  them.  I  want  to 
take  the  occ»«ion  uf  speaking  to  so  large  an 
audience  a  few  things  regarding  the  contri- 
bution that  we  who  are  Chri.Hlans  should 
try  to  make  toward  the  molding  of  a  new 
^rprld  order,  which  we  trust  may  be  e(rec< 
tlve  in  adjourning  for  many  generations  to 
CtMne  World  Wnr  No.  3,  about  which  we  hear 
all  too  much  \ooam  and  irr*aponalble  talk. 
I  feel  that  t  have  a  stake  lu  the  making  of 
the  peace:  »nd  If  any  word  that  I  should 
•peak  might  be  instrumental  under  Ood  in 
•etabtUhtng  more  nrmly  the  pillars  of  a 
Jttst  and  laitlng  peace,  I  shall  not  have 
chosen  my  subject  in  vain.  Not  that  I  would 
bypass  the  IBaster  theme,  but  standing  by 
the  graves  of  300  (XX>  American  youth,  I 
would  like  to  dedicate  oun>el>-«s  anew  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  died. 

As  the  war  draw*  to  Its  Inevitable  climax, 
and  mlliury  victory  seenu  arsured.  the  very 
staggering  Immensity  of  the  ta«ks  of  the 
poet-war  period  comes  Into  frightening 
focus.  Presintly  we  shall  be  coming  to  grips 
with  the  appalling  moral,  social,  and  mate- 
rial aftermath  of  Axis  rule,  problems  thst 
will  tax  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  and  the 
patience  of  a  Job.  The  real  victory  In  this 
vrar  will  depetMl  upon  the  clarity  of  our  alms 
beyond  the  military  defeat  of  the  enemy  and 
the  sincerity  and  completeness  of  our  dedi- 
cation to  these  alms. 

I  wonder  sometimes  If  we  here  In  America, 
as  yet  untouched  and  unscorched  by  the 
fLamea  of  war.  realise  that  we  are  living 
through  and  the  makers  of  the  most  changing 
events  In  tlie  long  history  of  the  race.  Do 
you.  young  men  and  women,  realize  that  you 
are  at  once  the  actors  and  the  audience  In 
the  greatest  drama  of  all  time:  a  drama  that 
will  affect  ttie  fortunes  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind for  good  or  lU.  for  centuries  to  coxne. 

CKKnUI.  ASST7MFTIONS 

To  this  end  there  are  certain  asstimptlons 
of  a  genera]  and  poptilar  character  which  we 
should  recc^nlze.  To  t>egln  with,  everyone 
bopee  that  liie  outcome  of  the  war  may  result 
tn  some  kind  of  world  organization  that  will 
belp  to  prevent  a  future  war  of  such  destruc- 
tive proportions.  Otir  major  concern  is  to  so 
organize  human  affairs  that  no  Hitler,  or 
I)ower -greedy  nation,  shall  ever  again  plunge 
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weariness  will  make  many  of  us  soft  and  for- 
getful in  the  general  stampede  to  get  back 
to   normalcy      But   God   forbid   that,    alto- 
gether apart  from  the  millions  of  her  dead 
soldiers,  we  should  ever  forget  that  the  Axis 
gamble  for  power,  in  Its  cruel  and  ruthless 
prosecution,    has    cost    20,000,000    Innocent 
lives,  in  a  period  of  5  years.    Our  first  duty  to 
the  fallen  foe  will  be  to  provide  food  and 
physical  relief,  and  then  to  set  up  some  su- 
preme authority  to  establish  courts  of  Justice 
with  punishment  for  the  guilty,  swift  and 
final,    and    mercy    for    the    Innocent.      The 
screening  of  the  guilty  from  the  Innocent  is 
going  to  be  a  difficult  task.    But  that  Is  no 
reason  why  we  shovild  not  attempt  It.     It 
will  not  be  a  choice  between  rough  Justice 
and  perfect  Justice,  but  It  will  be  a  choice 
between  rough  Justlc#»  and  none.    We  must 
labor,  however,  towara  such  Just  punishments 
as  Christian  people  both  In  the  country  of 
the  victors  and  in   the  lands  of  the   van- 
quished, will  be  able  to  see  as  meet  and  nec- 
essary,  and    where   human    Instrumentality 
errs  and  falls  we  shall  remember  that  God  is 
not  mocked,  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
that  shall  he  also  reap.     Over  against  this 
Insistence    upon    Just    punishment    for    the 
guilty  wherever  they  can  be  Identified,  the 
church  lifts  up  Its  voice  to  warn  against  a 
vengeful  spirit.     There  must  be  no  place  for 
the  ambassadors  of  vengeance  at  the  coiplng 
peace  table.    To  kill  every  Japanese  soldier, 
eTery  German  soldier,  will  not  bring  to  life  a 
ilngle  one  of  our  bonny  lads,  but  prompt, 
aevere,   and    adequate   punishment    of    war 
criminals  will  surely  have  a  wholesome  effect 
In  the  future.    EvU  men  must  be  brought  to 
book  for  all  the  misery  they  have  brought 
to  thii  world,  but  we  shall  not  forget  that 
vengeance  belongeth  unto  Gk>d,  and  He  will 
certainly  repay  in  His  own  inscrutable  and 
incaoapable  way;   for  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  thnll  do  right.    Even  from  our  human 
viewpoint,  Ood  seems  to  be  trampling  out 
the  vintage  where  the  grapM  of  wrath  havt 
been  stored.  In  the  lands  of  tba  tnamy  wher* 
they    are    rxperlenclng   swift   and    dreadful 
judsment  In  the  rubble  of  their  citlee  and  the 
millions  of  their  gravee. 

Assumption  4,  Mercy  and  Judgment,  tM«o 
ever,  must  walk  haiid  In  hand.  and.  we  ihall 
have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  manltwt 
the  spirit  of  our  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  who, 
while  He  suffered  on  the  Cr\-«s.  said.  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  Ours  win  be  a  rare  opportunity  to  reach 
out  a  helping  hand  to  the  fallen  foe.  bind  up 
hia  wounds,  and  nurse  htm  back  to  sanity 
and  the  hope  that  some  day,  some  time,  his 
people,  purged  of  their  insane  thirst  to  lord 
it  over  other  peoples,  will  merit  a  place  In 
the  well-ordered  family  of  nations. 

Assumption  5.  Last  of  all.  we  must  refuse 
to  accept  the  counsels^  despair.  Cynical 
voices  are  already  being  lifted  up,  telling  us 
that  world  order  is  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
The  discouragements  that  In  the  past  we 
have  encountered  must  not  dissuade  us  from 
making  a  new  and  more  determined  effort 
for  a  Just  and  durable  peace.  When  the 
American  Constitution  was  being  born 
George  Washington  said:  "It  U  too  probable 
that  no  plan  that  wotild  be  proposed  will  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict 
Is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to  please  the  people, 
we  offer  what  we  ourselves  disapprove,  how 
can  we  afterward  defend  our  work?  Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 
honest  can  repair.  The  event  Is  In  the  hand 
of  God."  Whatever  happens,  we  must  not 
forsake  our  faith,  or  compromise  the  faith 
of  those  yotug  men  who  have  already  laid 
dovra  their  lives  for  this  great  hope.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  In  a  closing  chapter  recites 
with  terrific  Indictment  the  disheartening 
conditions  of  his  time,  which  are  so  amaz- 
ingly and  accurately  reflected  In  our  own 
world.  Tidal  waves  of  evil  and  of  savagery 
were   surging  over   the  face  of  bis   world 
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then,  as  otir  world  now.  To  quota  him—* 
••We  look  for  Justice,  but  ttiere  Is  none,  for 
salvation,  but  It  is  far  from  us.  Our  sins 
testify  against  us.  Judgment  is  turned  away 
backward,  and  righteousnefs  standeth  afar 
off.  For  truth  is  fallen  In  the  street,  and 
uprightness  cannot  enter."  Then,  the 
imjphet  having  called  the  people  to  right- 
eousness and  to  a  return  to  bod,  makes  this 
declaration:  •'When  the  enemy  shall  come 
In  like  a  flood  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
will  lift  up  a  standard  against  him."  Let 
this  statement  be  a  tonic  to  our  souls  today, 
and  let  it  lift  a  ctirtaln  ^  hope  upon  the 
stage  and  theater  of  this  history-making 
hour.  When  I  read  this  verse  in  Isaiahs 
majestic  language  I  see  the?  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  march.  I  see  tl:.e  emissaries  of 
peace  coming  together,  and  the  Invisible 
forces  of  good  will  brooding  over  their  as- 
sembly, and  lifting  the  «rblte  sUndard  of 
hope  before  t^e  bleeding  and  wounded  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  For  when  the  enemy 
shall  come  In  like  a  flood  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him. 
And  around  that  sUndard  let  all  the  free 
men  of  the  earth  now  gather.  And  blessed 
be  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  cbildren  of  God. 


A  Ftir  Price  Meant  a  Full  CapboaH 

IXTENSION  OP  RiJMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  BOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  BSENTATXV18 

Thursday.  April  11.  194$ 

Mr.  ^fUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  re- 
port on  the  food  ouUook  for  1M3,  before 
the  Senate  Committ<>e  on  Agriculture  and 
Fcxrestry,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Olmstead, 
Director  of  OtUce  <4  Supply,  in  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorporaUon.  stated  that 
pork  production  would  k«  18  percent 
lower  than  in  1»44.  I  view  this  as  an 
alarming  situation  and  one  which  should 
concern  us  all.  Tills  serious  sliortage 
of  pork  has  lu  roota  in  th«  fact  that  too 
many  broken  promises  by  Government 
planners  have  left  the  Am»rlcAn  farmer 
with  the  feeling  he  has  been  definitely 
short-changed.  The  fanr-labor  short- 
age, the  changing  rf  the  floor  price  on 
hogs  last  year  and  the  penalty  that  was 
placed  on  farmers  whose  hogs  became 
overweight  have  cotibined  to  discourage 
hog  production  on  many  fiirms. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  an  illu- 
minating letter  from  Mr  D.  H.  Cun- 
ningham, secretary  of  the  Sioux  City 
Uvestock  Exchange,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 
Sioux  City  is  the  sixth  in  size  of  all  pack- 
ing centers  in  this  country  and  last  year 
slaughtered  2.190,000  pigs.  The  analysis 
which  Mr.  Cunningham  compiled  was 
written  after  a  poll  had  Ijeen  taken  in 
the  Sioux  City  marketing  area  of  over 
2.000  farmers,  and  it  merits  careful 
study. 

I  think  that  It  is  Important  to  under- 
stand what  has  happened  and  to  work 
out  a  program  to  insure  iidequate  food 
sui^lies  for  the  coming  ytrar.  It  is  im- 
portant that  those  in  char  ?e  of  the  war- 
food  program  seek  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  packers  and  mai^jters  such  as 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  outllni.ag  futiu-e  pro- 


duction plans.  We  must  assure  farmers 
that  they  will  not  lose  money  by  raising 
hogs.  We  can  do  this  if  a  floor  price  of 
$13.75  per  hundredweight  is  guaranteed 
at  Chicago.  We  must  convince  farmers 
that  the  food  program  will  be  adhered  to 
so  they  will  not  be  caught  short  again 
this  year  or  in  1946.  Unless  a  sound 
policy  is  adopted  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duction of  pork.  I  fear  that  shortages  will 
become  more  acute  in  I94G.  We  can  only 
carry  out  plans  to  feed  our  Nation  and 
our  aJhes  with  a  food  program  based  on 
an  adequate  price  and  free  from  uncer- 
tainty and  distrust. 

Mr.  Speaker,  give  the  American  farmer 
a  fair  price  for  a  full  crop,  sufficient  farm 
machinery,  and  the  bare  minimum  of 
help  essential  to  his  operations  and  this 
country  will  have  a  full  cupboard  while 
at  the  same  time  being  able  to  contribute 
mightily  to  the  bread  baskets  of  tlie 
world. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Cunningham  fol- 
lows; it  deserves  your  thoughtful  read- 
ing: 

Siotnc  Crrr  Liw  Stock  Kxchanoz, 

Sioux  City,  lowc,  AprU  3.  1945. 
Hon.  Karl  IIcnot. 

House  0/  Reprts€ntativ€$, 

Waxhirsgton,  D.  C. 
DBAS  CoNoansMAM:  The  market  interests 
at  the  •loux  aty  stockyards.  Bloux  City, 
Iowa,  have  a  radio  program  of  30  minutes 
during  the  noon  hour,  Monday  through  Fri- 
day of  each  week.  This  radio  program  it 
not  oonflned  strictly  to  a  broadcnit  ^ 
market  news  alone,  but  any  topic  or  any 
move  that  is  pertinent  to  the  welfare  ol  the 
prt>ducers  of  livestock  Is  given  full  recogni- 
tion and  accorded  the  utmost  publicity 
through  this  radio  medium.  Our  program 
|oeB-<out  over  radio  ■tatiiuis  WNAX,  Yank< 
ton,  B.  D,  and  RTRI,  SIovm  City,  Iowa.  You 
are  of  oottrae  fully  aware  of  the  tact  that 
WNAX  has  one  ot  the  largest  rural  llatenlnn 
audiences  of  any  radio  sutiim  In  the  United 
States.  Our  turoadeast  over  this  station  has 
been  in  full  swing  for  a  pen^xl  of  6  y*M-% 
and  ve  feel  sure  Uiat  upon  inveetlgaUon  yuu 
will  And  that  wt  probably  have  as  large  a 
concentrated  rural  listening  audience  as 
does  any  farm  program  in  the  country.  As 
a  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  need 
only  to  direct  yoiu-  attention  to  how  success- 
fully the  Bloux  City  market  handled  the 
large  hog  marketings  of  1043  and  1944.  We 
point  with  pride  to  this  achievement  as  well 
as  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  Sioux 
City  market  over  this  broadcast  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  the  question  of  weigh U 
In  hogs  with  the  result  that  farmers  of  this 
area  were  able  to  save  millions  of  dollars  that 
mi!!;ht  have  been  lost  to  them. 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  hog  production 
and  hog  marketings  during  this  present  year 
have  been  far  below  the  requirements  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  war-food  production 
program  and  a  careful  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion by  us  here  at  Sioux  City  led  tis  to  loe- 
Ueve  that  we  knew  the  reasons  for  this,  but 
we  wanted  ftirther  confirmation  from  the 
country  and  our  farmer  listeners.  We  were 
firmly  of  the  conviction  that  there  w^e  pri- 
mary reasons  for  the  reduction  of  hog  ntui- 
bers,  and  stiU  are  firmly  of  the  conviction 
that  If  this  course  is  adhered  to  that  we  wlU 
find  ourselves  faced  with  still  further  reduc- 
tions this  fall  of  1946  and  spring  of  1946. 

Our  contention  Is  that  the  farmer  and 
producer  of  bogs  did  not  forget  that  be  was 
severely  penalized  m  selling  his  hogs  last 
year  when  the  hogs  became  overweight  and 
the  way  be  was  treated  in  this  matter  left  a 
very  bad  taste  lu  his  mouth  and  that's  put- 


ting it  frankly.  Consequently,  he  decided 
not  to  be  caught  lu  the  same  predicament 
again  and  turned  away  from  hog  production 
to  other  farm  actlvlUes  that  he  felt  gave 
him  more  assurance  for  the  futiue.  The 
second  reason  was  that  while  he  was  still  In 
the  throes  of  this  marketing  problem  last 
year,  the  floor  was  reduced  on  theae  bogs 
to  $12.50  per  hundredweight — Chicago 
basis — and  limited  to  good  to  choice  200  to 
240  pound  barrows  and  gUts.  This  really  was 
about  the  last  straw.  A  dollar  and  a  quar- 
ter was  taken  off  the  floor  and  there  was 
ftirther  danger  of  being  penalized  on 
welghU.  He  Just  couldn't  bring  himself  to 
believe  anj-thing  else  than  that  he  should 
and  would  curtail  hog  produciiou. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  decided  to  take 
the  case  to  the  Country  to  confirm  our  be- 
lief In  what  had  reaUy  happened  and  accord- 
ingly we  talked  to  our  Immense  rural  listen- 
ing audience,  suted  our  views,  reviewed  what 
had  happened,  and  asked  them  for  their  re- 
action to  the  present  ceiling  price,  what  they 
thought  about  the  present  floor  price  and 
their   effect  upon  hog  production   for  both 
this  year  and  next.     We  also  Injected  into  our 
broadcast  the  subject  of  a  subsidy  to  be  paid 
to  the  producer  provided  that  his  hogs  would 
be    marketed    through    federally    inspected 
slaughtering    polnU    so    that    the    pork    so 
sJaughtpj-ed  would  be  avaUable  for  Govern- 
ment use.     We  did  not  advocaU  a  subsidy,  we 
simply  asked  them  whul  they  thought  of  It. 
Now  here  are  the  results  of  our  survey.    We 
have  had  2.000  letters  In  answer  to  our  radio 
broadcast.    We  feel  sure  that  is  a  very  Ane 
response  when  one  take*  Into  considaratiou 
the  fact  that  spring  work  Is  In  fuU  swlzvg  and 
farmers  are  extremely  busy.    Not  only  havt 
we  had  2,000  leUcrs  but  w^^>r  been  bttltgtd 
by  tslfphouv  and  personal  calls  t^»t  b<ire  out 
exactly   the  opinhms  Btrrs»cd  In  letUrs  W« 
received  and  thee^  facts  we  l.nvc  found  to  bt 
Uie  opinion  of  fanners  and  prvKturcis  of  hc^. 
First,  we  have  noticed  with  a  good  deal  of 
ntlsfactlnn  that  the  American  fnrmers  who 
have  written  to  \i«  are  not  askiitg  h\t  an 
unrestrici»>d  rhanot?  to  get  rich  during  the 
war  emergency     By  that  we  mean  t.hat  only 
an  innnttesiiiini  ponion  of  these  rt^^onata 
ask  for  any  htghrr  ce llinga  nn  thttt  heft  and 
we  think  that  that  Is  n  very  tdmUrabIt  fact. 
W*    ha\*e    alto   received    comparatively    few 
reeponset  in  which  the  producer  has  Indi- 
cated that  he  Is  expect  I  rg  or  asking  for  a 
subsidy  and  whrn  uttrh  if  any  te  to  be  paid 
It  should  be  paid  to  the  farmer  or  producer 
and  not  to  the  pix>ceasor  tf  production  Is  to 
be  encouraged     They  take  the  viewpoint  that 
tbe  past  record  of  subsidy  payments  to  proc- 
eaaors  has  not  worked  out  In  the  way  It  was 
Intended    and    has    not    and    Is   not   being 
passed  along  to  the  producer  as  a  further  In- 
centive for  him  to  produce  or  feed  either 
hogs  or  more  cattle.     We  know  full  well  that 
this  was  the  real  Interest  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram but  farmers  do  not  feel  that  It  has  ful- 
filled  the   ezp>ectatlons  of  the   program   to 
further  larger  production. 

The  third  thing  we  have  found  out  Is  again 
reassuring  In  respect  to  the  producers'  atti- 
tude. Ai  we  said  l>efore  he  does  not  ask  for 
higher  ceUing  but  every  letter,  every  tale- 
phone  call,  and  every  personal  contact  brings 
out  the  fact  that  if  vw  are  to  have  a  large 
production  of  meat  In  the  form  of  pork  that 
the  only  thing  that  will  get  him  to  produce 
the  pork  In  the  volume  necessary  Is  a  raise  in 
the  floor  price  back  to  the  old  floor  of  $13.75 
per  hundredweight  (Chicago  baais)  and  a 
removal  of  weight  limits.  His  recent  experi- 
ence makes  him  shy  away  from  any  other 
program.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  a  floor 
price  of  $13  75  per  hundredweight  (Chicago 
baals)  on  the  average  drove  cost  of  the  buyer 
but  vrlth  nothing  short  of  this. 

To  sum  up  this  portion  of  his  viewpoint 
is  simply  to  say  that  in  view  of  labor  cosLs. 
higher  feed  costs,  shortage  of  manpower  and 
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all  of  the  tilings  which  now  enter  Into  hla 
prodtxctloa  plctwe,  the  farmer  can  ae*  no 
wmy  out  for  himself  except  that  be  be  granted 
an  assurance  of  a  tl3.7S-per-hundredwelght 
flocr  (Chlca^  boaU)    ao  that  he  will  know 
exactly    what   to    look    forv&rd    to    in    the 
toontba  that  He  ahead.    Of  coxirse  we  know 
.  that  this  Boor  If  so  advanced  would 
ntU*  to  stlmiilate  any  larger  pig  pro- 
doeUon  this  spring,  but  If  the  hog  produc- 
tion for  the  entire  year  has  to  be  one  of 
graater  numbers  then  this  assurance  woxild 
to  far  toward  producing  a  larger  fall  crop 
tovt  ume  Is  the  essential  element  right  now 
•■  fw  as  a  fall  pig  crop  la  coaeemed.  for  the 
predoeer  must  of  neceaatty  bagln  to  lay  his 
plans  for  breeding  of  sows  for  fall  farrowing. 
A  decision  one  way  or  another  will  greatly 
aSect  the  picture.    We're  confident  that  a 
maintenance  of  the   present  floor  price  of 
gl2A)   par   hundredweight    (Chicago    basis) 
on  good  to  cholc*>  200-  to  275-pound  butchers 
will  result  in  a  smaller  fall  pig  crcp  but  we're 
equally  positive  that  a  raise  in  the  floor  price 
to  913.75  without  weight  limit  will  brighten 
the  picture  no  end.     The  thought  is  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  that  our 
bog  crop  for  this  year  will  be  considerably 
lai^v  but  all  *^he  information  wa  have  been 
aMa  to  receive  points  to  the  fact  that  this 
is  not  the  case  and  that  a  further  continu- 
ance of  uncertain  floor  prlcss  will  lessen  the 
chances  for  hog  production  In  1946. 

One  other  thing  seems  also  to  be  para- 
mount and  that  is  if  future  food  produc- 
tion es  far  as  pork  is  concerned  is  to  be 
made  to  reach  the  necessary  requirements 
that  an  extension  of  time  on  this  floor  price 
Is  absolutely  necessary.  We  believe  and  our 
survey  shows  that  the  farmer  would  like  to 
have  2  years  of  protection  after  the  war 
is  over  but  if  this  would  be  Impossible  the 
time  limit  set  on  this  floor  should  be  at  least 
until  December  of  IMfl. 

We  think.  Congressman,  that  this  gives  you 
a  clear  picture  and  we're  asking  you  to  go 
to  bat  for  jrour  farmer  constituents  becaiose 
we  have  had  hundreds  of  letters  from  all 
over  your  State  and  If  this  program  could 
be  carried  through  It  would  work  out  tor  the 
mutual  benefit,  flrst.  for  the  war  effort  In 
which  we  are  all  Interested,  and  second,  for 
the  benefit  of  your  consituents. 

We  tnut  that  you  will  give  this  matter 
your  early  and  earnest  consideration  and 
that  this  one  thing  be  a  "must"  on  your 
agenda. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.    H.    Ct^NNmCHAM, 

Secretary. 


Tke  Efg  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  March  28.  194S 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  production  of  eggs  has 
shown  a  very  marked  increase.  This  In- 
crease was  flrst  the  result  of  the  patriotic 
desire  to  produce  on  the  part  of  twth 
farmers  and  the  people  of  the  villages; 
second,  the  result  of  a  favorable  feed  sit- 
uation when  the  large  increase  in  pro- 
dxiction  was  attained:  third,  the  fact  that 
manpower  shortage  did  not  affect  thla 
Industry  quite  as  severely  as  where  heav- 
ier manual  labor  is  required ;  and  fourth, 
the  fact  that  a  prtxiuction  program  was 
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Toted  eggs  produced — aggregate 

tilUonsI 
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Alabama 

Aricona 

Arfcsrass 

California 

Colorado 

Coetirclicut 

Delaware 

FlorkJn 

nponda 

Idabo 

lUiaois _. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kactas 

Ktatatky...... 

LouMana 

Matae 

.Man  land 

Msnartiwrtts.. 

Miehipin 

Mimn^Un 

Mississippi..... 

Mismnjri . 

Montara .. 

Nebraska 

Nf  VAtia 

Xrw    llamp- 

shin» 

N>w  Jrr»y 

New  -Mexico 

N>w  York 

North  Cn rolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ofllo 

uklxhoma. 

Orpvon 

Prnn«ylv«nls 

Rhrx'p  I.Msnd... 
tjouth  Carolina. 
South  I'akoU. 

Tenrpssev 

Teias 

Utah 

VOTBtont 

ViigiBia 

Wasbiacton... 
WestVbflnla. 

WlKonidn 

WjroBoinc 


L'  n  i  t »  d 
t'Utes. . 


Pource:  U.  fi. 
psrttog  Board. 


United  States  De- 

to  obtain  eggs 

the  war  and  lease- 


States  is  shown  in 
table: 


Dcpartir  >nt  of  Afiicultare,  Crop  R*- 


Information  frcfi  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
about  8,000.000.000  eggs  were  diverted  to 
lease-lend  in  1943  and  also  in  1944. 

The  shipments  cf  eggs  to  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation,  the 
armed  forces,  and  ^^tports  to  other  coun- 
tries also  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
Uon. 

From  the  total  production  It  would 
appear  that  ampleieggs  for  all  purposes 
are  and  could  be  j  available.  They  no 
doubt  will  be  available  unless  the  War 
Pood  Admlnlstratitn  disturbs  the  pro- 
gram of  egg  producpon.  We  can  at  least 
hope  that  they  do  aot  disrupt  It. 


Commendation  of  Fred  E.  Grots  by  th« 
War  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  AiXAitsaa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursdqfi.  April  12,  194S 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  course  of  the  present  world  conflict, 
we  have  been  aware  in  some  measure 
of  the  scientific  and  mechanical  develop- 
ments that  have  been  achieved  through 
the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  patriotic  en- 
deavor of  many  civilians,  who  share  the 
common  desire  to  contribute  their  ut- 
most in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We 
are  indebted  to  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  lives  that  are  dear  to  us,  for  the 
necessary  means  of  warfare,  and  for  the 
savings  that  have  been  effected  to  pro- 
tect our  economy. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  Identify  one 
of  those  who  has  so  contributed,  and 
who  is  a  resident  of  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  In  recognition 
of  his  exceptional  civilian  service,  Mr. 
Fred  E.  Gross,  a  civil  and  electrical  en- 
gineer of  Loncke.  Ark.,  has  received  oflS- 
cial  commendation  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  designing  an  ammunition  box 
for  fuzes,  which  has  become  standard 
for  use. 

The  value  cf  the  design,  through  con- 
servation of  critical  materials  and  ship- 
ping space,  increased  prcducticn,  and  in 
tremendous  savings  of  money  and  man- 
power, is  evidenced  by  the  detailed  state- 
ment submitted  by  Col.  W.  L.  B3II.  Jr.. 
in  recommending  to  the  Ordnance  Office* 
Board  on  Civilian  Awards  that  the  ex- 
ceptional award  be  granted  Mr.  Gross. 
Colonel  Bell's  statement  follows: 

War  Dn»AaTMENT, 
Office  of  the  Cmir  of  Ordnance, 
Washin^on.  D.  C.  November  8.  1944. 
Memorandum  for:  Ordnance  Ortce  Board  on 

Civilian  Awards. 
Subject:  Exceptional  award  for  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Gross. 

1.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3b  (2)  oC 
A.  S.  P.  Civilian  Personnel  Memorandum  No. 
91,  It  Is  recommended  the  following  person 
receive  the  exceptional  award: 

(a)  Name  of  employee:  Mr.  Pred  E.  Gross. 

(b)  Organization:  Inspection  Branch.  Am- 
munition Division.  Industrial  Service,  Ord- 
nance Department.  A.  S.  P. 

(c)  Period  of  service:  Employed  at 
Arkansas  Ordnance  Plant,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  from  AprU  20,  1942,  to  July  31.  1944. 
when  transferred  to  ofllce.  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

<d)  Statement  of  outstanding  service 
which  merits  the  award:  Soon  after  taking 
charge  of  the  bomb  component  line  at 
Arkansas  Ordnance  Plant,  the  line  was  faced 
with  a  bottleneck  for  the  want  of  certain 
bolts,  wing  nuts,  and  washers  used  In  secur- 
ing the  vane  assemblies  in  the  packing  boxes 
for  the  100  series  of  Ull  bomb  fuzes.  Being 
cadmium  or  zinc  plated,  as  called  for  by  the 
specifications,  they  were  rather  critical  to  ob- 
tain, and  the  line  would  be  forced  by  the  lack 
of  them  to  close  down.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
Mr.  Gross  went  to  work,  on  his  own  time,  and 
designed  an  ammunition  box  which  securely 
and  adequately  held  the  vane  assemblies  in 
place,  within  the  box,  without  the  use  of  any 
critical  materials,  having  sutstltuted  wood 
therefor. 
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(1)  The  design  v-as  pres'tnted  to  technical 
4tapartment  of  the  Arkansits  Ordnance  Plant 
ttroogh  channels  to  office.  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance. 

(2)  On  Pebruary  15.  IMS:,  this  design  cam« 
out  on  the  official  ordnnnce  drawing  No. 
7^1^186,  being  mandauiy  on  all  future 
contracts,  and  ciurent  contracts  as  soon  as 
tlM  ^angc-OTer  could  be  made  without  in- 
tsrferlng  with  production. 

(3)  This  box  design  was  originally  xised  for 
the  AN-MlOOAl,  AN-MIOIAI  and  the  AN- 
M102A1  ftiaes.  Since  then  It  has  become 
standard  for  use  In  the  following  packing  of 
not  only  the  above  ftnes.  but  the  following 
fuzes  as  well:  AN-MUaAl.  AN-M113A1.  AN- 
MI14A1.  Ml  15.  Ml  16.  MIT,  M120,  M121, 
M123,   M124.   and   M125. 

(4)  Unit  savings  per  b<xi  were  as  follows: 
Displacement.    0.64    cubic    feet.      Lumber, 

1.35  square  feet.  Zinc  or  cadmium  plated 
nuts,  bolts  and  washers,  1.50  pounds.  Lum- 
ber by  we:ght.  2.50  pounds.  No.  10  IV^" 
wood  screws,  0.25  pound.  Less  weight  per 
box  when  completely  packed  over  old  style, 
3.50  pounds 

Saves  6r40.000  cubic  feet  displacement  equal 
to  380  rf  llroad  boxcar  loads  in  1.520  shipped, 
or  10  merchant  transport  shiploads  In  40 
loads,  or  250  car»o  plane  loads  per  1.000  loads, 
$2,500,000  estimated  savings;  1.350.000  board 
feet  building  lumber  equal  to  135  seven-room 
homes,  or  96,444  additional  packing  boxes, 
$195,781  estimated  savings:  1.500.000  pounds 
steel  equal  to  750  tons  of  critical  war  mate- 
rial, $600,000  estimated  savings;  6,000.000 
pounds  shipping  equal  to  3.000  tons,  or  60 
shiploads.  $3,000,000  estimated  savings. 

PurthermcH^,  It  saves  manpower  on  the 
production  and  assembly  lines,  eliminates  un- 
necessary processes,  and  Improves  existing 
methods.  Improves  conditions  affecting 
health  and  safety  of  operators.  It  eliminates 
excesses,  increases  production,  Improves 
methods  of  unpacking  in  the  field  of  opera- 
tions when  assembling  onto  the  bombs. 

As  the  lines  of  supply  lengthen,  the  impor- 
tance of  these  bavliigs  is  increased  propor- 
tionally. 

W.  L.  Bell,  Jr.. 
Colonel,  Ordnance  Department. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award 
to  Mr.  Gross  reads  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  ihe  Ordnance  Department  and  the 
Nation's  war  effort  by  the  design  of  an  am- 
munition box  which  has  conserved  critical 
materials  and  shipping  space  and  has  also 
resulted  In  tremendous  savings  of  money, 
time,  and  labor  for  the  Government. 


One  Hundred  and  Twecty-fourtli  Aniu- 
Tersary  of  Greek  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  Interesting 
and  inspiring  address  delivered  by  His 
Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Greece, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  last  March  25, 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmo. 
as  follows: 

I  am  most  happy  to  have  the  opporttinlty 
of  visiting  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  deem  It 
a  fortimate  event  that  I  appe«r  at  thla  gath- 
ering at  the  same  time  with  my  honorable 
coUesgue.  the  Minister  of  our  good  aUy.  New 
Zealand.  Moreover.  I  desire  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  United  Nations  Information 
Office  for  their  klr»d  InvltatJon  to  deliver  an 
•drtiwi  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary 
or  Oraek  independence,  which  falls  on  this 

Having  for  more  than  5  years  the  honor  to 
represent  my  country  in  the  United  Sutes, 
I  can  say  from  experience  that,  outside  of 
Greece.  In  no  other  country  Is  this  anniver- 
sary celebrated  with  more  warmth  and  en- 
thtisiasm  than  In  the  United  States.  This  U 
due  to  the  existence  here  of  a  large  number 
of  Americans  of  Greek  descent,  who  know 
how  to  unite  in  their  devotion  and  loyalty 
the  two  countries — America  and  Greece — 
and  to  the  fact  that  this  land  by  Its  love  of 
freedom,  and  Its  free  Institutions,  and  Its 
numerous  and  recurrent  manifestations  of 
a  living  democracy,  appears  as  the  direct  In- 
heritor of  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece.  To- 
day, you  may  be  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
that  there  Is  no  city  In  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding large  or  small  Greek  communities, 
which  does  not  celebrate  in  all  earnestness 
this  anniversary  of  the  rebirth  of  the  Greeks 
as  a  free  nation.  Our  minds  turn  reverently 
to  the  unforgettable  great  men  of  the  Greek 
Revolution  and  the  Phllhellenes  who  shed 
their  blood  or  otherwise  contributed  to  make 
Greece  free 

Everybody  knows  of  the  struggle  of  Greece 
during  the  present  vrar  and  the  tremendous 
sacrifices  she  has  made  In  order  to  defend 
her  hones'  by  the  side  of  the  freedom-loving 
pec^e.  Today,  thanks  to  the  victories  of  Its 
great  allies.  Greece  again  breathes  the  air  of 
freedom,  but  the  loss  of  life  and  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  enemy  is  appalling.  Health 
conditions  are  beyond  description.  Mr.  Van 
Vlach.  an  American  doctor  on  the  staff  of  the 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  in  Greece,  reported  lately  that 
60  percent  of  the  inhabitants  in  certain  re- 
gions who  survived  the  war,  are  tubercular 
and  that  malaria  has  become  a  real  scourge. 
Other  official  Information  shows  that  for  at 
least  the  next  2  years  Greece,  generally  si>eak- 
Ing,  will  not  be  able  to  use  Its  raUroads — so 
great  and  so  thorough  has  been  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  by  the  enemy  to  the  vital  factor 
of  transportation  and  communication. 

Nevertheless.  I  wish  to  emphasize  In  men- 
tioning the  frightful  figures,  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  leave  an  Impression  of  pessimism  for 
the  future  of  my  country,  but,  rather,  to 
place  on  record  how  costly  freedom  has  been 
to  Greece.  The  Greek  Nation  must  be  im- 
bued with  the  consciousness  that  It  should 
look  forward  with  the  determination  to  re- 
build the  country  and  to  resume  its  course 
in  order  to  fulfill  its  mission  in  that  pai^ 
of  Europe.  No  other  consideration  is  more 
important.  The  task  Is  formidable  and  It 
requires  all  the  patriotism,  the  spirit  of 
union,  and  the  vitality  of  the  Greek  people; 
the  union  with  the  mother  country  of  those 
well-known  territories  which  rightfully  be- 
long to  the  Greek  Inheritance  In  order  that 
Greece  might  feel  secure  and  fully  reestab- 
lished In  her  new  frontiers;  and  above  all, 
the  help  of  the  great  allies  for  the  recon- 
struction and  rehabilitation  for  the  com- 
pletely disrupted  land.  What  the  Greek  peo- 
ple ask  for  today  is  that  their  powerfxil 
friends  give  them  the  means  of  work  and 
production.  They  know  how  to  do  the  rest. 
They  know  that  only  thus  will  they  find  the 
possibility  of  restoring  their  normal  life, 
which,  under  the  most  optimistic  calcula- 
tions, will  take  more  than  one  decade  If  the 
country  Is  to  be  brought  back  to  the  con- 
ditions It  enjoyed  in  1939. 


Of  course.  Greece  win  hare  to  face  many 
problems  arising  out  of  the  war;  pfobiams 
for  the  solution  of  which,  as  w«  have  men- 
tioned above,  Greece  wUl  need  the  help  of 
the  great  allies.  It  ts  a  good  omen,  never- 
thelsss.  to  be  able  to  give  Msurance  that 
there  are  certain  conditions  In  Greece  wbteh 
Will  facUlUte  the  solution  of  these  pit>b- 
lems.  PlrsUy.  Jie  social  struture  of  the  pop- 
ulation. This  peculation  In  1839  amountsd 
to  T.aoO.OOO.  We  reckon  thut  w  bave  lost 
In  the  struggle  500.000  from  catiaes  d.'recUy 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  war.  So  the 
remainder  of  the  population  does  not,  ex- 
ceed 7,100.000.  The  rural  population  repre- 
sents 60  percent  and  the  tirt>an  about  40  per- 
cent. Agriculture  is  still  the  principle  oc- 
cupation, employing  over  a  million  ahl«- 
bodled  peasants  with  their  families.  We 
have  no  landed  aristocracy  or  privileged  class. 
We  have  a  small  capitalistic  class  of  bank- 
ers. Industrialists,  and  shipowners.  The 
average  Greek  is  either  a  peasant  or  a  small 
bourgeois. 

This  Is  the  best  proof  that  the  recent  up- 
rising had  no  Justifiable  social  causes.  I 
will  add  that  on  this  {xilnt  a  large  segment 
of  American  public  opinion  has  been  largely 
misled.  Moreover,  we  do  not  have  to  face 
in  Greece  the  problem  of  nationalizing  ex- 
isting wealth  monopolized  by  private  inter- 
ests, becaiisc  this  wealth  is  very  limited.  We 
have  no  landowners,  as  I  said,  we  have  no 
large  mines,  and  no  big  banking  Institutions, 
and  the  management  of  public  utilities  does 
not  lead  to  undue  exploitation  as  It  happens 
In  larger  and  highly  industrialized  countries. 
These  are  the  causes  for  which.  In  spite  of 
the  very  critical  conditions  now  prevailing 
in  Greece,  we  are  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  restore  the  country.  Let  me  say  that 
we  expect  a  great  deal  from  the  peace  or- 
ganization which  will  result  from  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  Greece  has  always 
been  a  peace-loving  coimtry  and  one  cf  the 
most  faithful  adherents  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  has  always  believed  In  human 
progress  by  peaceful  means  as  distinguished 
from  the  concept  of  the  predatory  powers 
against  whom  she  resisted  so  valiantly.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  Greek  people  feel  the 
need  of  safe  frontiers — ^for  such  need  has 
been  Indelibly  Impressed  upon  her  mind  by 
three  Invasions  during  the  last  30  years. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  statement,  I  would 
point  out  that  In  this  regard  the  geographic 
position  of  Greece  and  her  security  In  rela- 
tion to  Bulgaria  Is  in  all  respects  comparable 
to  the  position  of  these  neighbors  of  Ger- 
many who  have  always  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  Germany  and  have  more  than  once  In  the 
last  three  generations  been  victims  of  ag- 
gression. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  In  the  post-war  world 
we  will  enjoy  freedom  from  want  and  free- 
dom from  fear  in  a  world  rid  of  the  menace 
of  war  and  so  be  permitted  to  follow  un- 
molested the  natural  inclinations  of  the 
Greek  people  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
obligations  arising  out  of  our  long  history 
and  to  the  moral  uplifting  and  material 
improvement  of  that  land  which  has  been 
oiir  home  for  thousands  of  years. 


Authorization  for  Use  of  Lamber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOKTB    DAKOTA 

IN  THB  SENATK  OP  THE  XJNM'ED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  at* 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  RicoRD  an  advance  release  of  the 
War  Production  Board  stating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Board  has  au- 
thorized the  supply  of  approximately 
280  000  000  board  feet  for  use  in  England 
and  other  countries. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  release 
w»s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lumber  authorized  for  rehabilitation  us« 
owrsea*  and  for  construction  In  this  country 
at  prefabricated  housing  for  export  amounts 
to  leas  than  1  percent  of  anticipated  1945 
domestic  lumber  production,  the  War  Pro- 
duction Boa.'d  said  today.  Amounts  author- 
ized total  about  280.000.0C0  board  feet,  and 
soecles  and  grades  being  supplied  are  those 
that  will  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with 
mUitary  and  essential  domestic  civUlan  re- 
quirements. 

Quantities  of  lumber  authorized  for  re- 
habUital'iOn  u^e  to  date,  including  direct 
shipment  and  that  for  prefabricated  housing 
are:  S.fiCO.COO  board-feet  for  repair  of  dikes  In 
Holland:  23.4G0.C00  board -feet  for  barracks  to 
house  workers  repairing  French  ports,  pre- 
fabricated In  the  United  States:  4.750.000 
board-feet  for  repairing  war  damage  in 
formerly  occupied  countries:  164.000.000 
board-feet  for  30,000  temporary  housing 
units  for  Erglar.d,  prefabricated  In  the 
United  Sutes:  and  about  80.000.000  t)card- 
feet  for  repair  of  bomb-dameged  structures 
and  other  essential  uses  In  England. 

Thovgh  this  lumber  Is  not  lor  direct  mili- 
tary use.  it  will  All  needs  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  military  operation.^,  particularly 
In  the  case  nf  dike  repair  and  barracks  for 
workers  at  Preach  ports,  W.  P.  D.  olDctals 
pointed  cut. 

The  30  000  housing  units  for  England  will 
to  a  small  extent  alleviate  serious  housing 
shortages.  W.  P.  D.  said.  One-third  of  all 
dw?lling8  in  England  have  been  destroyed  or 
dameg:d  by  bombing,  and  minimum  require- 
ments for  temporary  dwellinsrs  are  estimated 
to  be  5CO000  units.  SpcclGcations  for  the 
30.000  prefabricated  units  have  been  drawn 
up  so  as  to  use  a  minimum  of  lumber:  other 
materials  are  being  used  for  sheathing,  sid- 
ing, and  rocflng.  Lumber  for  haidwocd  floor- 
ing, millwork.  and  crating  is  Included  in  the 
16I.0C0C00  board-feet  authorized  for  this 
pre  gram. 

J.  Philip  Boyd.  Director  of  the  Lumber  and 
Liunber  Products  Division.  In  a  letter  to  the 
lumber  industry  said;  "In  view  of  the  des- 
perate needs  v/hlch  the  rehabilitation  lum- 
ber partly  serves.  1  do  not  believe  the  amoimt 
constitutes  an  unfair  or  unreasonable  de- 
mand on  cur  lumber  resources."  "The  ex- 
tent of  our  a:d  to  foreign  countries  in  sup- 
plying lumber  for  urgent  needs  "has  been 
greatly  exaggerated  through  unfounded  ru- 
mo:s  and  misunderstanding."  he  said. 


St.  Lawreace  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
IB  Relation  to  tkc  Skipshaw  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
prompted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  at  tliis  time  because  of  testimony 
Just  now  developing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Small  Business.    Evidence 


presented  before  this  committee  the  last 
few  days  gives  striking  proof  of  the  im- 
mediate need  for  qompletlon  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  jand  power  project. 
The  evidence  further  demonstrates  the 
false  economy  whicp  prominent  Govern- 
ment ofBcials  have  followed  in  pouring 
hundreds  of  milUoiis  of  dollars  into  the 
development  of  tl  e  natural  resources 
of  other  countries  while  at  the  same 
time  development  of  our  own  natural 
resources  has  been  sidetracked  and  de- 
layed. In  brief  tie  facts  about  the 
Ship&haw  project  a:e  these: 

In  1941  a  few  wicks  after  the  United 
States-Canadian  aireement  to  complete 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  was  signed  on  March  19,  1941, 
the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  an  R.  P.  C. 
subsidiary,  entered  into  a  series  of  con- 
tracts to  make  ac  vance  payments  for 
aluminum  and  loais  to  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  Canac  a.  Ltd.  Under  these 
contracts  the  Unit  ?d  States  engaged  to 
purchase  over  1,3  9.000.000  pounds  of 
aluminum  at  prices  running,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  as  high  as  22  cents  a  pound. 
At  the  same  time,  aluminum  was  being 
produced  in  this  cjuntry  at  a  price  as 
low  as  12  cents  a  pound.  These  con- 
tracts with  the  <'anadian  Aluminum 
Monopoly,  owned  ly  the  same  majority 
stockholders  as  the  Aluminum  Company 
of  America,  derived  sufficient  advance 
payments,  loans,  and  profits  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  enable  that 
company  to  build  the  enormous  Ship- 
shaw  power  projei;t  on  the  Saguenay 
River  in  the  wilds  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec. 

The  testimony  s  lows  that  the  Ship- 
shaw  project  was  given  precedence  over 
the  St.  Lawrence  c  evelopment  and  was 
rushed  to  completion  in  1941,  1942,  and 
1943  while  the  St.  Lawrence  agreement 
of  1941  was  sidetra<  ked  by  United  States 
Goverrmient  offlcia  s.  What  a  paradox 
and  what  a  tragedy. 

If  such  a  policy  is  carried  over  into  tlie 
reconversion  and  p)st-war  period  it  will 
result  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Not  only 
does  such  a  policy  cl  leck  the  development 
of  our  natural  resot  rces  but  in  the  post- 
war period  when  un  emplojrment  may  be- 
come serious,  it  festers  the  closing  of 
our  own  factories  and  will  result  in  un- 
employment of  ou-  own  people.  How 
can  this  Governmeit  defend  such  a  ri- 
diculous program?  The  answer  is  that  it 
cannot  be  def  endec .  There  is  no  valid 
excuse  for  the  deliy  in  passing  neces- 
sary legislation  to  authorize  and  com- 
plete the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  together  wit  i  other  worthy  proj- 
ects through  the  Nition. 

In  contrast  with  the  speed  with  which 
the  Shipshaw  deal  was  rushed  through 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  House  at  this 
time  a  factual  recotd  shewing  how  the 
St.  Lawrence  seawak'  and  power  project 
was  surveyed,  studied,  and  approved  af- 
ter public  hearings  hy  committees  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  long  before  the 
present  World  War. 
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In  1909  the  United 
Britain,  on  behalf  o 
Boundary  Waters 
ifled  by  the  United  $ 
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states  and  Great 

Canada,  signed  the 

which  was  rat- 

tates  in  1910.    This 


was  a  general  treaty  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  boundary 
waters  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

It  extended  equal  navigation  rights  to 
both  countries  in  these  boundary  waters, 
provided  for  diversion  of  waters  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  for  the  benefit  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  contemplated  that  future  im- 
provements, relating  both  to  navigation 
and  power,  might  be  dealt  with  by  special 
agreem3nts  between  the  two  countries 
subject  to  approval  by  the  reciprocal  leg- 
islation to  be  enacted  by  Congress  and 
the  Canadian  Parliament.  In  other 
words,  the  1909  boundary  treaty,  as  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1910. 
was  broad  enough  in  its  tervs  to  provide 
for  future  developments  and  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  authorizing  each  of  these 
developments  by  means  of  a  special 
treaty. 

ST.  LAWTENCt  TEEATT  SICKED  IN   1933 

On  July  18. 1C32.  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  on  behalf  of  Canada, 
signed  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Deep  Waterway  Treaty.  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  this  treaty  under  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration, the  State  Department  chose 
for  reasons  which  it  considered  proper, 
to  disregard  the  agreement  method  and 
to  follow  the  treaty  method  of  ratifying 
this  agreement  of  July  18.  1932,  It  was 
recognized  at  that  time  that  either  pro- 
cedure was  proper,  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Adolph  Berle.  of  the  State  De- 
partment, testified  at  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  1941. 

The  1932  treaty  was  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  by  President 
Hoover  in  January  1933  but  was  not  acted 
upon  until  after  the  close  of  the  Hoover 
administration.  President  Roosevelt  re- 
submitted the  treaty  to  the  Senate  with  a 
recommendation  that  it  be  ratified  in  a 
special  message  on  Januaiy  10, 1934. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  meanwhile  had  completed 
exhaustive  public  hearings  on  the  merits 
of  the  project  beginning  in  November 
1932  and  continuing  through  February 
1933.  By  a  vote  of  15  to  5  the  committee 
approved  the  project  and  recommended 
that  the  treaty  be  ratified. 

DOMINION-PROVINCIAL  AND  FFOEBAL-STATE  AC- 
COCOS  ON  THE  ST.  LAWEINCK  POWER  PEOJBCT 
REACHED   IN    1932-23 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions the  committee  took  definite  action 
to  allocate  the  share  of  the  construction 
cost  to  be  assumed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the  dam 
near  Massena,  N.  Y..  in  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
It  Is  in  this  section  of  the  river  that  all 
the  power  is  to  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  and  it  Is  the  unharnessed 
rapids  of  this  section  of  the  river  also 
which  at  present  stand  as  the  chief  bot- 
tleneck against  deep-water  navigation 
from  Duluth  to  the  open  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  section  of  the  river 
2,200.000  horsepower  of  hydroelectricity 
is  to  be  developed  and  at  the  same  time 
the  obsolete  14-foot  canals  now  used  are 
to  be  replaced  by  modern  27-foot  side 
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canals  with  locks  of  a  depth  of  30  feet 
around  the  dam  structures. 

It  developed  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings in  1S32-33  that  the  Province  of  On- 
tario had  already  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  under 
which  Ontario  was  to  take  over  the  own- 
ership and  operation  of  the  Canadian 
half  of  the  power  project  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  sectlcn  and  was  to  assume 
the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Canadian 
half  of  the  power  project.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lEticns.  took  the  lead  in  bringing  about  a 
cimilar  arrangement  on  the  United  States 
r.:dc  between  the  State  of  New  York  and 
th3  Federal  Government.  Senator 
V/alsh  end  the  committee  initiated  con- 
Terences  between  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  power 
authority  of  the  State  of  New  York  which 
resulted  in  a  Federal-State  accord  dated 
February  7, 1933.  Under  this  accord,  the 
power  authority  undertook  to  assume 
CSO  OCO.OOO  of  the  costs  of  construction 
of  the  pcv.er  project  on  the  United  States 
side  and  to  conduct  and  maintain  the 
pov.'er  development  to  be  built  in  the 
State  of  Nev;  York.  This  accord  was  first 
preccnted  at  public  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Ccmmittee  on  Forei?:n  Relation^  and 
was  approved  by  that  committee  in  its 
rcpert  to  the  Senate. 

In  April  1933,  a  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  157.  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Chairman  McReimolds. 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Chair- 
man Pittman,  of  the  Senate  Ccmmittee 
on  Fore'gn  Relations,  to  approve  and  im- 
plem.ent  the  Federal-State  accord.  The 
resolution  was  referred  in  the  House  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  Chairman  Rav- 
BunN.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
House  on  April  26.  193?,  after  Chairman 
Rayburn  and  Representative  Snell,  of 
New  York,  then  the  minority  leader,  had 
urged  favorable  consideration. 

In  the  Senate,  opponents  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project,  led 
by  Senator  Huey  Long,  of  Louisiana,  and 
Senator  Copeland.  of  New  York,  staged 
a  filibuster  to  prevent  prompt  Senate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  House.  Meanwhile,  the  St.  Lawrence 
treaty  of  1932  reached  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate March  14.  1934.  A  clear  majority  of 
the  Senate,  sufficient  to  authorize  any 
or^nary  construction  project,  voted  to 
approve  the  1932  treaty,  but,  lacking  a 
two-thirds  majority,  the  treaty  failed  at 
that  time  of  ratification. 

ST.  LAWTtENCE  ACREZMENT  NTXOTIATED  BT 
SECRETABT  OF  STATE  IZXTLL 

From  1934  until  1941  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull  conducted  negotiations  with 
Canada  intermittently  to  reach  a  new 
agreement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  The  old  treaty,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  was  dead  and  the 
project  had  to  be  revived  by  new  nego- 
tiations. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  the  Power  Authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Governor 
Lehman  joined  in  a  recommendation 
that  engineering  surveys  and  plans  be 
initiated  to  speed  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 


velopment as  a  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense program.  The  Corps  of  Engineer* 
of  the  United  States  Army  was  directed 
by  the  President  in  October  1940  to  con- 
duct such  surveys  and  prepare  such 
plans.  On  the  basis  of  these  fresh  sur- 
veys and  plans  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  March  19.  1941,  signed  the 
pending  amendment  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.  On  the  same 
day  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  signed  a  collateral 
agreement  allocating  costs  of  $90,000,000 
to  the  province  and  renewing  the  Do- 
minion-Provincial accord  of  1932. 

ET.  LAWHTNCE  rKOJECT  AND  BILL  APP«OVEO  BT 
IICUSE   COMMITTEE   AITTB   PUBLIC   HEARINGS 

A  bill  to  approve  the  March  19.  1941, 
agreement  betv.'een  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  introduced  in  the  House  in 
June  1941  by  Chairman  Mansfield  of  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  This 
bill  was  reported  by  the  House  commit- 
tee by  a  2  to  1  vote  on  November  21, 1941, 
after  prolonged  public  hearings.  The 
opponents  of  the  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect exhausted  every  device  to  prolong  the 
hearings  and  to  prevent  the  bill  from 
coming  to  a  vote  on  its  merits  in  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress.  They  were 
successful.  In  its  report  on  this  bill  the 
committee  cited  the  fact  that  War  De- 
partment. Navy  Department,  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  all 
other  Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with 
the  improvement  had  strongly  recom- 
mended passage  of  the  bill  as  a  measure 
that  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
whole  Nation  both  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace.  The  committee  also  re- 
ported to  the  House  that  both  Federal 
and  State  agencies  had  agreed  upon  the 
Federal-State  accord  provisions  of  the 
bill,  which  provisions  the  committee 
found  were  in  the  public  interest. 

CONCCESS  MUST  ACT  TO  DEVELOP  OUR  OWK 
P.E50URCES  Airo  TO  PROTECT  OUH  OWN  FEOPLB 
AS  THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE  ENDS 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  com- 
panion bills,  identical  with  the  former 
Mansfield  bill,  were  introduced  in  the 
House  by  the  late  Representative  Culkin 
of  New  York.  Representative  Wasielew- 
SKi,  of  Wisconsin,  and  myself.  In  the 
Senate  an  identical  bill  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Aiken,  of  Vermont.  Although 
Senator  Aiken  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
debate  that  the  Shipshav;  project  was  be- 
ing rushed  ahead  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project,  it  proved  im- 
possible to  get  public  hearings  on  the 
merits  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  bill 
during  the  life  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress.  Lacking  such  hearings  and 
without  a  committee  report  on  the  piil, 
under  legislative  procedure  it  was  hot 
possible  to  have  legislation  enacted. 

We  now  face  the  need  for  Immediate 
action  on  this  project  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  There  is  no  use  to  dodge, 
or  alibi,  or  make  excuses  for  refusal  to 
act  on  this  matter  at  this  time,  and  in 
this  year. 

On  January  4,  1945, 1  reintroduced  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  bill.  11.  R.  671.  in 
the  same  form  in  which  it  was  approved 
by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of 
this  House  In  1941.  We  will  fail  In  doing 
our  full  duty  to  the  American  people  if 
favorable  action  en  this  project  is  further 
delayed. 


Utter  Frora  tke  President  of  the  UnlTertity 
of  OkUhoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVW 

Thursday.  April  12.  194S 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  present  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
which  I  deem  worthy  of  consideration: 

The  UNmasTTT  or  Oiu.ahoma, 

Norman,  Okla.,  April  7, 1945. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickcxsiiam. 
House  of  Reprcsevtative.i . 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dzxn  Sir:  I  am  wrltinp  lo  call  your  Rtt«n- 
tlon  to  Senate  bill  6E7  which  was  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Sen- 
ator Allen  J.  Ellcnder  cf  Louisiana  on  Peb- 
ruary  26  of  this  year.  We  ask  that  you  give 
this  bill,  or  at  least  the  purposes  it  was  In- 
tended to  serve,  your  full  support. 

The  situation  Intended  to  be  remedied  by 
this  bill  is  that  confronting  our  psople  be- 
cause of  the  woeful  lack  of  trained  medical 
personnel  that  wijl  be  available  to  serve  the 
health  of  the  Nation  after  the  war.  The 
situation  is  critical.  Since  1941  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  able-bodied  physicians  has 
been  called  into  mUitary  service.  Of  this 
proportion,  probably  one-fifth  will  not  return 
to  practice  In  any  capacity  after  the  war. 
During  the  war  period  civilian  training  for 
physicians  has  practically  stopped.  Civilian 
premedical  students  have  bsen  drafted  Into 
the  service  without  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  profession.  Our  best  premedical  students 
volunteered  trfcre  they  were  called.  That 
means  that  our  best  materials  for  training 
for  the  profession  were  lost,  many  temporar- 
ily, and  too  many  permanently.  Their 
places  in  the  schools  have  been  taken  by  mili- 
tary trainees  who  were  assigned  to  study 
mediciue  and  with  too  little  regard  for  their 
fitness  for  that  work.  Our  best  premedical 
students  arc  not  given  en  opportunity  to  go 
on  with   their  studies  as  military  trainees. 

As  to  the  situation  alter  the  war:  In  the  3% 
years  since  Pearl  Harbor  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  our  former  civilian  physielami 
have  been  disabled  or  killed  or  their,  health 
Impaired  so  that  thev  will  not  be  avaUable 
In  their  profession.  There  will  be  a  greatly 
Increased  need  for  medical  men  for  the  en- 
larged Military  and  Naval  Establishment  that 
wUl  be  maintained  In  the  future.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  trainees  who  were  prepared 
during  the  war  will  not  come  near  meeting 
this  enlarged  demand.  If  we  have  a  E3mtem 
of  universal  military  training  for  18-year- 
olds,  an  additional  large  number  of  physicians 
will  be  assigned  to  the  care  of  their  health, 
a  number  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of 
those  men  whUe  they  were  a  part  of  otir 
civilian  population.  Greater  demands  will 
be  made  on  military  hospitals  for  the  care 
of  soldiers  wounded  or  nervously  incapaci- 
tated because  of  their  war  experience.  The 
net  result  will  be  that  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  and  probably  fewer  of  our  former 
civilian  physicians  will  ever  sei-ve  the  civilian 
public  Bgaih. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  relief  that  will  be  afforded  by  the 
EUcnder  bUl. 

It  provides  that  the  President  may  call  out 
from  the  armed  force*  not  more  than  10.000 
men  ready  for  the  first  year  of  preprofesslonal 
medical  work  and  may  place  them  In  col- 
leges for  training.  That  not  to  exceed  4,300 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  such  prepara- 
tion beyond  the  third  month  of  the  second 
year  of  their  preprofesslonal  traming.    Our 
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obwnratlon.  b«sad  on  experience.  Is  th«t 
10.000  men  sent  into  the  college*  for  their 
first  year  or  premedtcsl  tralninf  will  not 
screen  out  4.500  at  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  preprufesAioual  work.  oX  the  quality  and 
capabilities  required.  Our  experience  Is  that 
rot  40  percent  of  the  young  hopefuls,  as  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  but  nearer  25  percent. 
Will  ever  raach  an  approved  medical  school. 
That  would  mean  that  the  first-year  quota 
must  be  nearer  IS.COO  to  furnish  even  that 
qua«a  of  4.500  entering  the  medical  schools. 
And  the  number  of  4,500  accepted  medical 
students  each  year  will  not  be  adequate. 
Bi'eii  If  all  could  graduate  and  serve  the  pub- 
lic, it  would  mean  only  one  new  doctor  added 
for  about  27.000  people  each  year  beginning 
about  7  years  from  now.  By  that  time  only  a 
negll«rlb>  proportion  of  the  doctors  who 
served  when  the  war  be^an  wUl  remain.  With 
4  500  new  men  entering  the  medical  schools 
each  yeur.  and  counting  the  attrition  that 
will  result  from  all  causes,  only  40.000  doctors, 
approximately,  will  be  prepared  In  the  10 
years  foUowing  1952.  That  will  give  one  new 
doctor  for  each  8.000  persons  in  that  en  lira 
period. 

There  should  be  a  more  urgent  campaign  to 
greatly  increase  thu  number.  Publ.c  health 
Is  public  safety:  It  Is  assurance  that  we  will, 
say  in  19C0.  be  able  to  defend  ourselves 
against  an  enemy.  This  is  a  problem  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  States.  The  apparent  tendency  has  been 
to  limit  the  niunl)ers  In  the  profession  and 
preparing  for  the  profeeslon  each  year  No 
limitation  should  be  applicable  In  the  pres- 
ent criucal  situation  as  to  the  supply  of 
competent  doctors  for  the  public. 

The  bin  should  go  further  In  directing  the 
President  to  consult  the  schools  as  to  the 
b«st  available  material  now  In  the  armed 
forces.  Since  many  will  have  been  out  of 
school  a  to  4  years,  opjxjrtuntty  for  refresher 
courses  should  be  offered.  The  ntmiber 
should  be  increased  snd.  IX  necessary,  the 
Government  should  provide  subsidies  to  per- 
mit the  medical  schools  to  increase  their 
capacity. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  at  this  length 
because  it  u  a  vital  one  and  one  too  little  un- 
srstood.  We  ask  that  our  Representatives 
and  Senators  be  alert  to  the  needs  set  out 
•bove.  and  that  they  lend  support  to  every 
movement  to  improve  the  medical  situation 
•Dd  the  public  health. 
Cordially  yours, 

G.  L.  Cboob,  President. 


CenteBnul  Year  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 

2N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVE3 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Riccjuo.  I 
Include  the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Ibwa: 

Houae  Ooncturent  Resolution  22 
WhMeas  on  December  28,  ;»4«.  the  State 
c*  Iowa  will  hav.»  completed  Its  first  century 
of  statehood,  and  the  year  will  be  celebrated 
In  Iowa  as  the  State's  centennial  year:  and 

Wbersas  there  U  general  deatre  on  the  part 
at  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  centennial 
year  of  Iowa  shall  be  made  the  occasion  for 
renewed  Interest  in  and  acceleration  of  the 
study  of  the  entire  history  of  Iowa,  by  appro- 
priate ceremonies  In  the  schools,  the 
churcbea.  and  aU  dvic  aocletiea,  in  every 


city  and  town  of  the  ^t«.  to  the  end  that 
Iowa  people  shall  h8(ve  finer  appreciation 
of  their  own  State  an<l  the  achievementa  of 
her  people:  Now.  therdfore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  hoiue   {the  senate  eon- 
cutring).  That  the  flf  y- ' 
bly  hereby  endorses  aid 


raent   made    by   Hon.   Karl   LiComftk.   and 


Iowa  delegation  In 
publication  by  the 
special  stamp  corn- 


other  members  of  ths 
Congress,   to  secure   the 

Postal  E)<?partment  of  a    ^ 

memoratlve  of  the  ev<  nt.  "serving  to  remind 
all  the  people  of  the  f  ict  that  Iowa  was  the 
first  free  State  of  th(    " 
and  of  Its  growth   an! 


similar  effort  to  secure  the  coinage  of  a 
special  comm«>moratlv^  coin  of  special  Iowa 
significance,  and  we  hereby  add  our  Indorse 


make  not  only  Iowa 
history-conscious  as 


ment  to  the  effort  to 

but  all  the  world  mor4 

a    background    for    tie    higher    patriotism 

affecting  all  things  Am  srlcan 

Haislo  Feltow. 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Km  NETH   A.    EVAKS, 

Prei  ident  of  the  Senate. 


Retoladon  of  the 


Coofr 
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oi 


HON.  JOHN 


or  MiaticAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  UEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AjrU  12.  194S 


m  r 


it 


Mr.  LESINSKI, 
leave    to    extend 
Recobd.  I  wish  to 
the  Polish-American 
on  March   9,   1945. 
executive  board  heid 
Alliance  Building, 
to  the  decisions 
Conference     with 
These  resolutions 
and  I  am  of  the 
great  interest  to 

Whereas    President 
decisions  made  at  the 

compromise."    an 

they  were  unsatlaf actor] 

Whereas  they  are  c 
the  Atlantic  Charter. 
might  and  not  law  and 
half  of  Poland  to  Rtusl^ 
or    consultation 
without  consent  of  the 
ment,  and  also  without 
those    most    concerned 


lilr. 


without 


Whereas  the  decision! 
Conference  are  contrary 
especially  in  the  case  c 
beslon  by  virtue  of 
of  the  Hague  CcnventFoii 
see  the  affront  to  moral 
mlttlng  one  ally  to 
another  ally — 

Whereas  the  decisions 
Conference    %lolDte    the 
clple  of  democracy  In 
namely,    the    principle 
nations    In    regard    to 
by  Secretary  Hull  on 
name  of  the  United 
an    Indispensable 
organized    world   In   the 
tlons: 

•'Each  sovereign  natlo^ 
in  law  and   under  law 
nation:  the  principle  of 
Of  all  peace  loving 


-first  general  aasem- 
approves  the  move- 


Louisiana  Purchase, 
greatness;    and   the 


Polish-Americaji 


ess 


LESINSKI 


Speaker,  under 
remarks    in    the 
include  resolutions  of 
Congress  adopted 
t   meeting  of  the 
at  Polish  Women's 
Chicago.  111.,  relative 
rea:hed  at  the  Yalta 
regard     to    Poland, 
very  informative 
opirtion  they  will  be  of 
Meinbers  of  Congress: 
Foosevelt    named    the 
Yalta  Conference  "a 
In   itself   that 
to  him — 
contrary  to  the  alms  of 
nee   they   accede   to 
Justice,  giving  away 
wlthoat  agreement 
knowledge    and 
legal  Polish  Govern- 
hearing  the  will  of 
the    people    them- 


ar; 


adml  Bslon 


air 


made  at  the  Yalta 

to  International  law, 

Unlud  States  ad- 

slgn^ture  to  declarations 

whicb  do  not  fore- 

tlghteoiisneas  In  per- 

dls^ose  of  the  lands  of 

made  at  the  Yalta 

fundamental    prln- 

Intlernatlonal  relations. 

of   equality    among 

ights.   as  recognized 

M^rch  21,  1944.  In  the 

Government   as 

stlpu^tlon    for    a    better 

following   declara- 


largf   or  small  Is 

the   equal   of   every 

sovereign  equality 

Iri  espectlve   of 


States 


slae  and   strength     •      •     •     wUl   be   the 

foundation  stone  upon  which  the  future 
International  orgaulaatlon  will  bt  con- 
structed: •  •  •  all  nations,  large  and 
email,  which  respect  the  rlghta  of  others 
are  entitled  to  freedom  from  outside  inter- 
ference In  their  internal  affairs." 

Whereas  the  Yalta  Conference  decisions 
deprived  Poland  of  equal  rights  by  deciding 
her  boundaries  without  her  knowledge  and 
agreement,  at  the  same  time  accepting  the 
principle  of  "Interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs"  of  Poland  as  a  privilege  of  the  B:g 
Three,  a  privilege  which  In  actuality  serves 
the  Soviet  Russian  Government — 

Whereas  thus  It  was  resolved,  with  the 
absence  of  legal  or  moral  basis,  to  submit 
sovereign  rights  of  the  Polish  Nation  and 
people  to  establish  Its  own  government  Into 
the  hands  of  ".he  Soviet  Commissar  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Jiolotov,  who  is  to  be  aided  in 
this  usurpation  and  misuse  of  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Polish  Nation  by  the  English 
and  American  Ambassadors  to  Rtissla, 
through  this  act  Poland's  independence,  ex- 
pressed time  and  again  by  our  Government 
as  the  necessary  fundamental  of  Justice,  ac- 
tually was  destroyed — 

Whereas  through  signing  such  resolutions 
the  United  States  Government  burdened 
Itself  and  the  American  people  with  Joint 
rusponslbllity  for  the  legalization  at  the 
Yalu  Conference  of  Russian  aggressive  acts 
In  regard  to  the  Baltic  States  and  especially 
In  regard  to  our  heroic  ally,  Poland — 

Whereas  by  the  legislation  of  the  Yalta 
Conference  resolves  and  Russian  acts  of 
force  and  aggression,  the  United  Sutes 
v^ould  take  Joint  responsibility  with  the 
American  people  for  all  the  violent  acts, 
murders,  and  brutality  the  Soviet  officials 
perpetrated,  are  perpetrating;,  and  will  con- 
tinue perpetrating  in  regard  to  our  com- 
rsdes-ln-arms,  the  soldiers  of  the  Polish 
underground  army,  who  through  their  su- 
perhuman sacrifices  rendered  Soviet  Russia 
and  us  priceless  military  aid  and  who  were 
solemnly  acknowledged  to  possess  the  right 
of  a  combatant  ally  by  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Briuin— 

Whereas  all  decisions  of  this  type  strike 
at  the  good  name  and  honor  of  the  United 
States,  depriving  it  of  the  friendship  of  the 
free  nations  of  Etirope,  depriving  it  of  influ- 
ence and  respect,  and  lead  to  an  isolation 

that  Is  a  menace  to  our  future 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  made  at 
the  Yalta  Conference  Soviet  hegemony  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  and  Asia  shall  be 
solidified,  a  fact  which  will  threaten  our 
security— the  Kxecutlve  Board  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  hereby  resolves  to  ask 
that  the  United  States  Senate  reftise  to  con- 
firm the  decisions  made  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference, since  they  represent  the  acceptance 
of  might  over  right,  the  legalization  of  ag- 
gression, a  denial  of  democratic  prlnclpJcs 
and  equality  in  international  relations  and 
generally  speaking,  the  recognition  of  Soviet 
Russia's  hegemony  in  the  whole  world— «1- 
muiuneously  the  Polish  American  Congress 
confirms  that:  ^ 

1.  Only  the  constitutional  Polish  Govern- 
ment  In  London  today  represents  the  Polish 
Nation  and  people,  and  only  the  co-nstltu- 
tlonal  Government  of  Poland  can  and  should 
take  part  in  the  Conference  at  San  Pran- 
ciaoo. 

2.  Any  "governmenf  brought  Into  being 
by  a  foreign  power  will  not  be  representative 
of  tlie  will  and  rights  of  the  Polish  Nation, 
and  as  such  cannot  be  recoRnlzed  by  the 
United  SUtes  without  violation  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  law  and  Justice 

3.  Any  elections  held  on  Polish  soU  imder 
Soviet  occupation  are  in  the  nature  of  things 
a  distortion  and  falsification  of  the  wUl  of 
the  Polish  Nation,  a  violation  of  free  con- 
science and  as  such  are  lawless  and  illegal. 

4.  Any  governing  bodies  created  by  a  mar- 
ionette "government"  Imposed  on  the  Polish 
Nation  throu^  a  foreign  power  cannot  be 
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recognized  as  Polish  governing  bodies  but 
should  be  recognized  as  Soviet  agents. 

S.  Any  disposal  of  the  eetatea  and  proper- 
ties of  the  State,  Its  citizens  and  Polish  insti- 
tutions, without  agreement  and  more,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  legal  Polish  Govern- 
ment and  Polish  Parliament — will  be  consti- 
tuted illegal  acts  of  plunder. 

Tlie  Executive  Board  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  resolves  that  the  above  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President  and  members 
of  the  United  States  Government,  to  all  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen,  and  to  all  Governors 
and  State  Legislators. 

Polish  American  Congress,  Inc., 
Charles  Rozmarek,  President 


Inflaticn  Coctrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

of   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIH'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
National  Grange  Monthly  for  April,  1945: 

INTLATION    CONTROL 

In  assuming  the  office  of  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization.  William  H.  Davis  has  said 
wisely  that  the  closer  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  the  more  Imperative  It  is  that  we 
held  to  our  controls  aguinst  Inflation. 

The  National  Grange  has  deplored  the 
short-sighted  control  policy  we  have  followed, 
but  having  set  upon  such  a  course,  agrees 
that  It  cannot  be  relaxec'  or  abandoned  now 
without  a  complete  breakdown,  and  a  degree 
of  Inflation  greater  than  U!  no  attempt  to  con- 
trol inflation  had  been  Eiade.  Somehow  we 
must  manage  to  bold  tho  line  until  produc- 
tion of  the  things  j)eople  reed  catches  up  with 
the  demand.  In  the  meantime  we  will  have 
Increasing  trouble  with  shortages,  more  and 
more  regimentation,  and  ve  hope  we  will  have 
learned  a  lesson  In  simple  economics. 

When  war  came,  with  Its  increased  de- 
mands and  Increased  personal  incomes.  It 
was  evident  that  Infiatlon  was  inevitable 
unless  steps  were  taken  to  hold  It  In  check. 
Either  one  of  two  courses  could  have  been 
pursued : 


One  way  would  have  been  to  make  use  of 
economic  forces  by  providing  conditions 
which  would  be  an  incentive  to  increase  the 
supply  of  consvuners'  goods,  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  the  demand  through 
taxes  and  savings.  In  the  case  of  those  Items 
which  could  not  be  produced  In  sufficient 
supply  to  meet  the  demand,  the  demand 
could  have  been  adjusted  to  fit  the  supply 
through  rationing. 

The  second  way  would  have  been  to  try  to 
override  economic  forces  by  laws,  edicts,  and 
regtilatlons,  and,  by  decree,  to  establish  ceU- 
Ings  on  ths  prices  of  consumer  goods. 

We  adopted  the  latter  course  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  never  succeeded  over  an 
extended  period.  We  ignored  the  fact  that 
costs  always  go  up  in  wartime,  and  that  if 
we  held  ceilings  below  cost,  production  would 
fall  off  and  add  to  the  difficulty.  What  we 
actually  did  was  to  engage  In  a  desperate 
gamble,  betting  that  the  war  would  end  be- 
fore we  had  reduced  production  by  the  price- 
celling  method  so  much  that  we  would  create 
want  and  suffering,  with  the  inevitable 
growth  of  black  markets  and  flxial  collapse. 

We  set  out  on  a  program  of  regulating 
everything,  not  stopping  to  think  that  when 
we  attempted  to  save  the  worklngman  money 
hy  placing  a  celling  on  the  price  of  his  work 
shirts,  we  did  him  an  Injury  when  that  cell- 
ing drove  the  work  shirts  off  the  market  and 
forced  him  to  buy  a  shirt  costing  three  times 
the  money. 

The  statistical  indices  show  we  have  main- 
tained the  price  level  fairly  well.  The  actual 
figures  show  that  it  is  costing  consumers 
much  more  to  live,  because  they  are  forced 
to  buy  flimsy  material  or  goods  they  don't 
want,  while  many  are  patronizing  black  mar- 
kets at  enormously  higher  costs. 

It  does  little  good  to  point  out  that  we 
ml^ht  easily  have  avoided  many  of  the 
shortages  we  now  face.  The  simple  fact  la 
that  we  folloved  the  expedient  course,  and 
have  created  a  lot  of  unnecessary  shortages, 
and  we  now  have  to  decide  which  way  to  go 
from  where  we  are. 

Pour  years  ago.  In  wanting  against  this 
danger,  the  National  Grange  said  that  if  we 
embarked  on  the  expedient  course  of  price 
fixing,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  back 
up.  That  is  where  we  are  now,  and  we  agree 
with  Director  Davis,  that  It  Is  very  necessary 
to  hold  the  line  now,  until  we  can  begin  to 
increase  the  supplies  to  meet  the  demands. 
Otir  policies  involving  ceilings  and  subsidies 
will  have  to  be  modified  gradually  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  bad  economic  upset. 

Consumers  may  be  pinched  harder  before 
they  find  relief.  Real  and  lasting  relief  can 
come   only   through   increasing   production. 


gradually  bringing  supply  and  demand  into 
balance.  If,  for  example,  this  means  an  in- 
crease of  $2  a  himdred  in  the  price  of  hogs, 
the  consumers  may  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
money  for  their  bacon,  but  eventually  they 
wUl  find  relief  In  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
meat,  and  will  not  have  to  take  so  many  of 
the  cuts  which  actually  produce  less  nourish- 
ment per  dollar  of  Investment.  They  may 
have  to  pay  75  cents  for  a  shirt  they  could 
formerly  buy  for  60  cents,  but  they  will  then 
be  able  to  buy  all  the  shirts  they  want  and 
will  not  have  to  substitute  with  a  $2  shirt, 
because  none  of  the  cheaper  shirts  are  to 
be  had. 

We  should  not  expect  to  live  as  well  In  war- 
time as  In  peacetime.  War  causes  waste,  and 
waste  costs  money.  If  we  demand  that  all  our 
incomes  keep  abreast  of  these  rising  costs  we 
are  demanding  Inflation.  Ve  are  approach- 
ing the  most  critical  days  in  the  big  gamble 
we  have  undertaken.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
turn  loose  of  all  controls.  Rather  it  is  the 
time  to  tighten  our  belts  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  begin  to  strengthen  otir  produc- 
tion capacity.  Let  us  not  add  to  the  fuel  of 
Inflation  by  Increasing  costs  and  maintaining 
selling  prices  at  figures  which  curtaU  pro- 
duction. Let  us  strike  at  the  cause  of  infla- 
tion and  begin  to  build  a  program  which  will 
work  us  out  Instead  of  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  trouble. 


Milk  Used  in  Cheese  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  and  the  request  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  to  one  man  the  power 
to  have  absolute  control  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  agricultural  policy  is  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1945. 

Before  the  discussions  on  this  Issue 
become  too  heated  and  before  the  pres- 
stire  Is  applied  that  might  result  In  an 
unfair  approach  to  the  problem,  I  wlah 
to  submit  the  official  price  figures  for 
each  month  from  January  1,  1920,  to 
January  1, 1945: 


Prices 

received  by  Wisconsin  farmers  for  mUk  used  by  cheese  factories.  1920-35 

Year 

January 

Fchrusry 

March 

Apra 

May 

June 

July 

August 

8eT>tenj- 

October 

NoTMn- 
ber 

Deeem- 
ber 

Annual 
weiicbtod 

IWO 

im 

tm. 

2.W 
2.17 
l.fl8 
3.30 
1.M 
l.W 
3LW 
3.  is 
3.30 
l.OS 
1.78 
1.39 
.M 
.83 
.80 
1.81 
L61 
Lfi6 
l.BO 
Lll 
1.44 
1.48 
2.27 
2.4A 
Z58 

2.«S 
3.10 
1.06 
2.14 
l.SO 
1.87 
l.«< 
100 
2.00 
1.03 
l.f.4 
L17 
.M 
.74 
l.Ofl 
1.87 
1.8S 
l.M 
1.37 
l.M 
1.38 
1.38 
2.14 
Z43 

2.M 
l.SO 
1.49 
1. 00 
1.83 
1.84 
1.73 
1.80 
1.84 
1.80 
1.80 
LIS 
.81 
.72 
1.08 
1.30 
L30 
1.60 
1.38 
1.01 
1.3B 
1.41 
1.97 
Z44 
XBS 

2.48 
1.30 
1.34 
1.83 
1.83 
1.80 
l.fSl 
1.88 
1.82 
1.80 
1.82 
1.00 
.76 
.82 
.98 
1.27 
1.19 
1.40 
1.16 
.06 
L18 
1.40 
1.88 
X44 
2.10 

2.  35 
.98 
1.81 
1.87 
1.40 
1.78 
1.83 
1.90 
1.80 
1.76 
1.45 
.90 
.72 
.98 
.93 
1.19 
1.19 
1.34 
1.11 
1.00 
1.17 
LOO 
1.85 
Z43 
2.40 

103 
1.00 
1.30 
1.87 
1.43 
1.7S 
l.SB 
1.87 
1.97 
1.71 
1.87 
.90 
.00 
LOl 
.90 
1.10 
1.27 
1.83 
LOi 
1.06 
LU 
1.78 
1.83 
143 
140 

2.00 
1.43 
1.80 
1.83 
1.40 
1.76 
1.88 
1.87 
1.90 
1.68 
1.33 
.98 
.71 
LOS 
.91 
1.11 
1.43 
1.36 
1.08 
l.OS 
1.21 
1.88 
1.87 
Z48 
280 

118 

/     i.a 

1.56 
101 
L53 
1.88 

tn 

106 
lOS 

L75 
LU 

LOO 
.78 
.97 
.97 

L17 
L&6 
L42 
L02 
LOB 
L34 
LOB 
L0« 
148 
180 

130 
1.88 
L88 
133 
1.00 
1.96 
L9S 
133 
2.10 
1.94 
L56 
L30 
.90 
.96 
.98 
1.28 
l.GO 
1.55 
1.04 
1.24 
1.38 
2.18 
108 
154 
182 

183 
L8S 
135 
134 

Leo 

117 
118 
143 
100 
103 
L68 
L23 
.03 
.98 
1.03 
L84 
L57 
L06 
LIO 
L38 
L3S 
125 
126 
187 
154 

136 
LTD 
133 
130 
L70 
112 
117 
134 
104 
1.97 
1.80 
L14 
.90 
.97 
1.13 
L48 
L88 
L71 
L18 
L46 
1.60 
?,30 
133 
188 
158 

101 
1.71 
139 
100 

L«r 

118 
121 
136 
107 
1.90 
L40 
L06 
.93 
.84 
L17 
LOl 
1.88 
L«7 

Lia 

1.46 
L66 
130 
140 
180 
188 

180 

Lat 

L87 

IMI 

101 

1924 

103S 

1931 

L« 
L9t 
1  80 

1M7 

106 

ins 

J«» 

lasB _ 

nn 

lot 

LB« 
L4I 
L« 

nu 

.n 

i«» 

I9S4 

.91 

Loa 

)«88 

ins. „ , 

M87 

JC38_ „ 

JC39 „ 

)««„ 

mi 

)««. 

LIT 

L«a 

L4I 
LM 
L14 

La» 
La 

IM 

1««S„ 

r44 

1^3 

Computed  by  weigbting  monthly  average  prices  by  average  milk  production  per 
Soutve:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 


on  1st  of  each  montlk 
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What  do  thtise  prices  show?  First  of 
all  they  prove  ihat  plenty  of  New  Dealers 
have  been  maUng  some  recUess  state- 
men* -s  as  to  fu-m  prices  that  prevailed 
during  the  last  Republican  administra- 
tion. You  wil:  note  that  milk  for  cheese 
averaged  $1.M  per  hundredweight  from 
1920  to  1933  tind  that  this  was  higher 
than  it  averaired  any  year  of  the  New 
Deal  from  19:13  up  to  1941.  when  the 
cheese  price  w£ts  supported  for  lease-lend 
shipments.  Tie  1942,  1943.  and  1944 
prices  of  from  $2.04  to  $2.55  include  a 
subsidy  that  vias  provided  in  December 
~_1841. 

Surely,  milk  averaged  only  81  cents 
per  hundredweight  in  1932.  but  you  will 
note  that  it  avcrat^ed  $1  30  per  hundred- 
weight for  1929.  1930. 1931.  and  1932.  and 
that  m  1939.  after  7  years  of  the  more 
abundant  life  f.nd  before  the  war  influ- 
eaced  prices,  the  milk  for  cheese  aver- 
aged only  $1.14  per  hundredweight.  You 
will  also  note  that  milk  for  cheese  sold 
as  low  a.«!  96  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
1939.  after  bllMans  had  been  spent  in  the 
name  of  acriciiiture. 

This  table  shows  that  many  statements 
made  by  the  New  De&lers  about  milk 
prices  are  not  accurate  when  the  facts 
are  presented. 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  hourly  return 
for  farm  labor  on  the  typical  Wisconsin 
family -sij»d  daijy  farm  was  14  cent*  per 
hour  in  1939? 

This  delegation  of  power,  as  now  pro- 
posed by  the  adjninistratlon  in  extending 
the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  places  in 
one  man  the  opportunity  of  determining 
the  hourly  wagi;  of  every  person  in  our 
land.  This  problem  should  be  ap- 
proached from  a  public  welfare  stand- 
point and  shi  uld  not  be  a  political  foot- 
ball for  any  one  group  or  for  any  one  in- 
dividual. As  long  as  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates $1,000,000,000  a  year  and 
employs  200.000  or  more  part-time  and 
full-time  employees  on  a  domestic  agri- 
cultural program  we  can  well  stop.  look. 
and  listen  before  we  turn  the  foreign  ag- 
ricultural program,  which  program  can 
nullify  all  the  benefits  of  the  domestic 
agricultural  program,  over  to  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  gmup  m  America. 

When  50  percent  oi  a  State's  farm  in- 
come is  from  milk,  and  when  one- third 
of  the  milk  production  of  a  State  is  di- 
verted to  cheese  production,  and  when 
the  prices  of  milk  prevail  that  did  pre- 
vail from  1930  lx>  1940,  It  Is  appaient 
what    influence    these    low   prices    year 
after  year  really  had  on  the  economy  of 
the  SUtc.     Is  it   surprising  that  more 
farm  mortgages  were  foreclosed  by  the 
Federal  land  bank  than  ever  before  by 
this  Institution  tx  Wisconsin''     The  100 
legislative  bills  to  support  cotton,  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  borrowed  money  to 
support  soil-depli!Ung  crops,  the  expend, 
Itures  of  billions  in  the  name  of  agricul- 
mre  did  not  trickle  down  to  the  milk 
producer,  whose  product  did  not  have 
the  Ie<rislative  advantages  accorded  other 
grcups. 


An  Open  Letter  Fr^m  Generoso  Pope 
Urfiiif  Invitatioi  i(  lulj  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION 


or 


HON.  BRIEN 


McMAHON 


OF  CQNKfCnCDT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


REMARKS 


T-IE  UNITED  STATES 


legislative  day  of 
16 >.  1945 

r.  President.  I  ask 
have  printed  in 

Record  a  copy  of 

tneroso  Pope,  pub- 
Italo-Americano, 

ally  newspaper  of 
members   of   the 

ty  Delegation  re- 
be  present  at  the 

be  held  in  San 
clearly  states  the 

lection,  the  letter 
ited  in  the  Record, 


Thursday.  April  12 
Friday.  Marc, 

Mr.  McMAHON. 

unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
an  open  letter  by  G; 
Usher  of  H  Progrt 
the  leading  Italian 
this   country,   lo   th« 
United   States  Secui 
specting  Italy's  right 
conference    soon    to 
FYancisco.    I  l)elieve 
case. 

There  being  no  ol 
was  ordered  to  be  prii 
as  follows: 

An  Opxn 

To  the  Members  of  the  linited  States  Security 
Delegation: 

Tou.  as  members  of  the  Cnited  States 
Security  Delegation,  realize  the  freat  respon- 
sibility which  rests  up>n  our  country  for 
the  success  of  the  Unlte^  Nations  Conference 
on  IntemaOonal  Organfcatlon  ht  San  Pran- 
cl«».  It  can  be  truly  rtiid  that  all  America 
13  deeply  sUrred  by  tfcls  monentoiM  op- 
portunity to  lay  the  f^undatiin  for  what 
our  esteemed  Secretary  c*  State.  Oordell  Hull, 
once  called  "a  world  orianlaatlcn  for  peace 
and  advancing  clvilizat^jn.  rattier  than  for 
war  and  degrading  tavs 

The  questions  and  tasls  that  will  face  our 
delegates  are  the  vital  ci>ncern  of  the  entire 
Nation.  It  Is.  therefore,  the  rlgl:t  and  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  held  make  tUls  historic 
gathering  fully  fruitful!  In  this  spirit  H 
Propeseo  urges  the  Unltdd  States  delegates  to 
give  earnest  consideration  to  Iti^  Ideas  and 
proposals  for  assuring  succes^s  at  San 
Francisco. 

Mvuj>ma  Kmccnvx  rtACx  iicachinzrt 
We  believe  that  the  tehlef  responsibility 
for  eatabllshlng  the  ne^  world  order  rests 
on  those  who  hare  participated  actively  in 
defeating  and  destroying  the  Axis.  Devo- 
tion to  demccratlc  Ideiis  and  loyalty  to 
democratic  institutions  riust  be  the  animat- 
ing splnt  of  the  forces  giiiding  tlie  Interna- 
tional security  order.  Finally,  due  consider- 
ation must  be  given  toj  the  size  and  Im- 
portance  of  every  natlojj.  to  the  strategic 
location  of  every  country. |and  to  Us  potential 


role  In  the  creation  of  a 

of    peoples.     As    we    see 

decisive    prerequisites    fat    constructing    an 
effective  machinery  to  pr»serve  world  peace 
It  is  otir  firm  convictloi 
proach  we  are  at  one  wi 
mind  of  the  American  pe<  pie 

That  is  why  D  Progres;o  appeals  to  every 
memt>er  of  the  American  security  delegation 
to  have  our  country  move  for  Inviting  demo- 
cratic Italy  to  the  San  Pri  inclsco  Conference. 


Italy  of  today,  our 
Italy  of  yesterday. 


Let  no  one  confound  the 
fighting  partner,  with  thej 
The  new  Italy  is  vigorous  y  an'tl-Pasclst  and 
is  opposed  to  all  deals  &n<    plana  for  aggran- 
dizement.   Present-day  I  Aly  Is   a  valuable 


aceftil  ximmvmity 
It.    the(«    are    the 


that  in   this   ap- 
th  the  mood  and 


and  vital  sotirce  of  potential  strength  for  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  all  nations.  lu  heart 
and  sotU  are  In  the  camp  of  wwld  democ- 
racy: Ita  people  are  an  organic  part  of  the 
forces  of  freedom  marshalled  for  the  auxUhl- 
latlon  of  Axis  tyranny  and  aggression. 

Timely  and  telling  recognition  of  Italy's 
role  was  made  by  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  declared.  In  welcoming  Italian  Amlwiasador 
Alberto  Tarchianl :  "The  American  people  ad- 
nilre  the  courage  of  patriotic  Italians  In  the 
Btruegle  Bfiiainst  the  enemy,  and  they  watch 
sympathetically  every  sign  that  the  Italians 
•  •  •  are  resolved  to  buUd  a  genuine  de- 
mocracy which  will  be  proof  against  oppres- 
sion from  within  and  gviarantee  Italy's  value 
to  the  world."  Here  is  a  warm-uearted  and 
realistic  attitude  free  from  the  bitter  pas- 
sions and  old  hates  rooted  In  long-outlived 
conditions. 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  President  paid 
tribute  to  "the  hard-worSing,  intelligent 
mass  of  Italian  people"  and  expressed  con- 
fidence "that  Italy  will  buUd  at  home,  and 
help  to  build  for  Europe,  a  political  and 
social  organiaaticn  worthy  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  her  people."  He  went  on  to  express 
hl.s  gratification  that  the  Italian  people  are 
iKDW  reprcsenud  by  men  "whose  faith  In  hu- 
man dignity  and  love  of  freedom  clearly 
withstood  the  threats  and  blandishments  of 
fascism."  What  a  clear  and  relreshing  real- 
ization that  the  Mussolini  regime  was  much 
more  the  misfortune  than  the  mistake  of 
the  Italian  people.  What  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal that  no  further  indignities  and  punish- 
inent  shoidd  be  Inflicted  on  the  resurgent 
liberty-loving  Italian  nation. 

A  W£IJ.-EAaNED  BIGHT 

No  more  powerful  case  coiUd  be  made  for 
the  admittance  of  Italy  to  Ban  Francisco 
Democratic  Italy  has  not  »>een  one  of  those 
neutral  nations  that  hangs  its  flag  with  the 
prevailing  winds.  Its  declaraUon  of  war 
against  Germany  has  turned  lUUy  Into  a 
fierce  and  bloody  batUeground.  To  deny  the 
embattled  freedom -loving  Italian  people  rep- 
resentation at  San  Pranclaco  is  to  treat  them 
as  a  conquered  foe  and  not  as  a  Uberated 
friend.  No  one  with  a  sense  of  justice  would 
propoee  such  unwarranted  distrust  ar.d  mis- 
treatment for  this  talented  and  vigorous 
Mediterranean  nation  which  is  so  vital  to 
wcM-ld  peace  and  prosperity. 

Comradeship  in  arms  certainly  entlUes  » 
nation  to  the  right  of  representation  and  co- 
operation  in   international   conferences     If 
our  soldiers  can  fight  together  with  luiian 
troops  and  patriots  for  victory  on  the  battle- 
field,  why  can  t  our  diplomate  and  states- 
men work  together  with  the  rcprescnutives 
of  democratic  Italy  for  the  triumphs  of  peace 
In  the  sessions  of  San  Francisco?     The  peo- 
ples who  have  suffered  together  for  a  com- 
mon goal  in  war  should  strive  together  for 
common  aims  in  peace.     The  Italian  people 
have  received  the  most  glo-wing  praise  from 
our   lilghest   commanders  for    thsir   tervice 
under    fire.    How,    then,    can    our    political 
leaders  deny  them  a  voice  and  hand  In  the 
halls   of   International   peace   deliberations? 
The  courage  and  capacities,  the  energy  and 
Idealistic  patriotism  of  the  aroused  47  000  000 
people  of  fully  Uberated  Italy  are  Indispen- 
sable to  the  security  and  prt^ress  of  all  man- 
kind.    Humanity  now  has  its  last  opportun- 
ity to  avoid  another  mad  orgy  of  suicidal 
world  war.    The  hopes  and  prospects  for  an 
enduring  peace  rest  above  all  on  the  abUity 
of  the  leading  nations— Italy   included— to 
concentrate  on  the  task  of  rebuilding  ciTlll- 
zation.    For  the  sake  of  this  noble  objective 
we  appeal  to  you  members  of  the  American 
world-security  delegation  to  take  the  Initia- 
uve  in  securing  democratic  Italy's  retjre^en- 
tation  at  San  Francisco  and  her  recoknition 
•s  a  full-fledged  ally. 

Gbkexoso  Pope. 
Publtaher.  II  Frogrcsso  Italo-Americano. 
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Resolution  of  tiie  Le^slatore  of  the  State 
of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  EECKWORTH 

or  TZXivs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
by  Representative  Car;ton  Moore  which 
was  recently  passed  by  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives.  I  leel  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  should  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  25 

Whereas  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  particularly  of  :he  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  have  been  extended  ty 
th3  Congress  to  cover  a  rcajor  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  country  wto  are  employed  in 
industry,  business,  and  other  private  pur- 
suits, but  not  to  that  lar|;e  body  of  our  peo- 
ple who  are  employed  by  the  several  States 
and  their  counties,  municipalities,  and  other 
political  subdivisions:  ami 

Whereas  such  State  employees  are  per- 
forming work  and  labor  e<|ually  essential  and 
deserving  of  consideration  and  recognition 
to  that  of  all  others  now  protected  by  law; 
and 

Whereas  the  adherence  to  such  a  policy 
by  the  Congress  is  an  unr'air  discrimination 
against  those  in  essential  public  service 
and  ultimately  will  so  detract  State,  county, 
and  municipal  employment  that  worthy  and 
efficient  people  will  seek  other  employment, 
all  to  the  great  impairment  of  the  civil  serv- 
ices and  the  welfare  of  the  people:  There- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  to 
amend  the  Social  Securltj*  Act  so  as  to  ex- 
tend Its  benefits  to  State  county,  and  city 
employees:  and,  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  forward  a 
copy  hereof  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Presider  t  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  each  of  the  Texas  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  Senate  and  House  of  the 
Congress  with  the  request  that  it  shall  be 
presented  to  each  body  for  consideration  and 
appropriate  action. 

C.  H.  Gilmer, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
John  Lex  SMrra, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Address  of  Fleet  Adoiiral  Ernest  J.  King 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4.  1945,  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King, 
United  States  Navy,  Commander  in  Chief 
Of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  addressed  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City.  N.  Y.    In  this 


speech  Admiral  King  made  strong  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  control  of  cer- 
tain bases  that  our  armed  forces  have 
won  in  the  Pacific.  I  am  sure  everyone 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  control 
of  these  bases  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  they  can  in  all 
probability  become  the  cornerstones  for 
our  future  peace  and  security  in  the  Pa- 
cific area.  I  want  to  join  with  the  other 
Members  of  the  Rouse  of  Representatives 
who  have  commended  the  position  taken 
by  Admiral  King,  and  share  with  them 
the  hope  that  our  representatives  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  views  expressed  by 
him.  Because  of  the  importance  and 
timeliness  of  the  material  contained  in 
this  speech,  I  deem  it  quite  appropriate 
to  make  it  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  include  it  in  full  at  this 
point: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  for  affording  me  this  opportunity  to 
speak.  I  propose  to  discuss  the  influence  of 
certain  phases  of  sea  power  as  It  has  shaped 
some  of  the  events  of  the  war  up  to  this  time. 
I  shall  also  touch  upon  the  role  sea  power 
may  play  in  our  future  national  security. 

For  almost  3'/a  years  we  have  been  fighting 
an  intense  global  war.  During  these  months 
of  combat,  American  seamen  have  proved 
themselves  the  rightful  inheritors  of  naval 
traditions  almost  forgotten.  During  this 
same  period  our  fleet  has  been  multiplied  In 
spite  of  war's  bitter  attrition.  By  now.  how- 
ever, sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lated to  warrant  our  drawing  a  few  observa- 
tions and  conclusions.  They  are  more  than 
this — they  are  lessons. 

Although  sea  power  contributed  much  In 
the  founding  of  our  Republic,  although  it 
fought  to  preserve  the  nation  after  its  birth, 
the  passage  of  time  records  that  we  neglected 
ovir  birthright.  Somewhere  along  the  line  we 
lost  the  pioneer's  vision.  Particularly  during 
the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  until  recent  years  the  American  public 
thought  of  this  nation  primarily  as  a  land 
power.  Several  factors  influenced  that 
thought.  Millions  of  our  people  lived  in- 
land— our  territory  was  contiguous  and  it 
was  located  in  a  peaceful  hemisphere. 

But  today,  the  United  States  is  the  leading 
maritime  power  in  the  world.  And  events 
of  this  war  have  proved — if  proof  were  need- 
ed— that  where  International  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, sea  power  is  of  maximum  significance. 

Sea  power  means  precisely  what  It  implies: 
the  power  to  gain  and  hold  control  of  the 
seas.  It  does  not  mean  ships — and  ships 
alone;  neither  does  it  mean  planes — and 
planes  alone.  The  term  is  collective,  denot- 
ing the  sum  total  of  all  those  Instruments  by 
which  control  of  the  seas  is  gained  and  exer- 
cised. 

Compeeed  of  seven  essential  elements,  we 
may  express  sea  power  as  an  equation:  Sea 
power  equals  surface  ships  plus  submarines 
plus  aircraft  plus  merchant  ships  plus  naval 
bases  plus  trained  personnel  plus  the  produc- 
tive capacity  to  build,  equip,  operate  and 
fight  them. 

To  be  fully  effective,  sea  power  must  have 
all  of  these  seven  vital  elements.  The  omis- 
sion of  any  one  tends  to  upset  the  equation 
and  renders  sea  power  that  much  less  ef- 
ficient. 

In  the  present  war  there  have  been  several 
Instances  In  which  one  or  another  of  the 
belligerents  failed  to  pay  sufficient  attention 
to  all  of  the  elements  of  sea  power.  By  neg- 
lecting surface  ships,  submarines,  aircraft, 
merchant  ships,  bases,  trained  personnel,  or 
productive  capacity,  serious  consequences 
were  suffered. 

Foremost  in  making  such  a  costly  hlimder 
Is  Germany.    The  Germans,  who  have  never 


been  effectively  sea-minded,  launched  their 
program  of  world  conquest  in  1939  without 
providing  adequate  means  for  projecting 
their  massive  land  forces  across  Intervening 
stretches  of  water.  They  placed  their  re- 
liance upon  the  plane  and  the  submarine. 
The  submarine  Is  intended,  not  so  much  as  a 
means  to  gain  control  of  the  sea,  but  to 
deny  its  use  to  the  enemy.  German  U-t>oat8 
attacked  the  Allied  life  line  to  Britain,  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  ensued.  The  re- 
sult is  well  known  to  all. 

Again,  by  placing  their  major  confidence 
upon  the  airplane,  the  Nazis  failed  to 
thrust  across  the  English  Channel.  Their 
planes  wreaked  havoc  on  British  cities,  but 
they  could  not  occupy  that  defended  land. 
The  Germans  massed  tanlu  and  Infantry  at 
the  water's  edge — and  there  they  stopped. 
Their  provisions  for  amphiblotis  warfare, 
which  we  have  since  so  highly  developed, 
were  Inadequate.  Our  mastery  of  this  kind 
of  warfare  and  our  control  of  the  waters  ad- 
jacent to  Europe  enabled  Allied  armies  to 
do  In  1944  what  the  Nazis  were  Incapable  of 
doing  In  1C40 — cross  the  English  Channel. 

Jaoan,  too.  blundered.  Perhaps  the  weak- 
est llnli  In  her  naval  armor  was  the  Inability 
to  protect  her  merchant  marine.  In  their 
lightning  offense  of  1941-42  the  Japanese 
sprawled  their  forces  over  an  expanse  greater 
than  their  merchant  marine  could  effectively 
serve.  Means  were  not  available  to  them  to 
prevent  our  submarines,  and.  later  our  planes, 
from  whittling  down  Japanese  shipping. 
This  deficiency  was  further  accentuated  by 
the  Inadequacy  of  trained  personnel  and 
shipbuilding  facilities  to  replace  these  losses. 
Thus  the  Japanese  found  themselves  tn- 
capable  of  exploiting  their  conquered  em- 
pire; they  had  no  way  of  Unking  It  with 
their  industrial  centers  on  Honshu  and  the 
Asiatic  mainland. 

In  pointing  to  the  mistakes  of  our  ene- 
mies, we  must  also  examine  our  own  short- 
comings. An  Inadequate  merchant  marina 
was  one  of  our  pre-war  weaknesses.  After 
the  last  war  we  dissipated  our  store  of  mer- 
chant shipping.  We  compounded  the  error 
by  not  maintaining  our  shipbuilding  capac- 
ity. Consequently,  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war  we  found  It  necessary  to  construct  swiftly 
what  has  come  to  be  a  stupendous  tonnage 
of  cargo  ships.  But  so  great  was  the  demand 
and  eo  heavy  our  shipping  losses  in  the 
early  days  of  the  conflict  that  new  construc- 
tion could  not  keep  pace  with  our  needs. 

For  many  anxious  months  it  was  a  nip- 
and-tuck  affair  trying  to  fulfill  the  shipping 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  offensive  and  pro- 
tective operations  lx)th  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

As  you  know,  the  appetite  of  war  is  said 
to  be  all  but  insatiable.  The  demands  of 
this  war  have  almost  continuously  exceeded 
the  supply.  Always,  from  the  first  day  of 
hostilities,  there  seemed  to  be  highly  de- 
sirable operations  that  might  have  been 
conducted  had  we  but  possessed  a  sufficient 
pool  of  supporting  cargo  vessels.  Even  with 
the  unparalleled  accomplishments  of  our 
cargo  shipbuilding  efforts,  severe  shortages 
have  made  it  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  delay  operations.  We  have  paid  the  price 
In  retarded  progress. 

Recalling  the  shipping  difficulties  en- 
countered In  this  war,  and  contemplating  the 
armada  of  bottoms  and  the  expanse  of  ship- 
yards we  have  buUt,  we  now  face  a  vital 
question.  How  much  shipping  should  be 
retained  in  fairness  to  ourselves?  Shall  we 
again  risk  the  Impact  of  total  war  without 
adequate  shipping  to  deliver  the  tremendous 
quantity  of  materials  needed  by  our  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies?  Shall  we  again  per- 
mit our  goods  to  be  carried  In  foreign  bot- 
toms to  the  detriment  at  our  own  shipping 
needs  In  time  of  emergency?  In  the  light  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  our  naval  needs  what 
should   we   do?    This   will    be    one   of    the 
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knottlMt  post-war  problems — a  problem  In 
which  the  Navy  Is  Tit&lly  iQterested. 

But  mor«  than  an  adequate  merchant  ma- 
rine, we  miist  hai  e  bases.  Of  all  the  elements 
or  sea  power.  tl:e  United  States  Navy  tul- 
tered  most  at  ttie  war's  outbreak  from  the 
lack  ct  overseas  bases.  We  Iscked  operating 
beses  in  the  Alatkaa  area;  had  none  la  the 
Par  Kast.  except  for  Isolated  and  Inadequate 
Cavlte.  none  in  the  Central  PaclAc.  except 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  only  those  recently  ac- 
quired  in  the  North  and  Central  Atlantic  out- 
side at  Cuba  and  continental  United  States. 
The  bases  we  did  possess  were  not  equipped 
With  the  requisite  g:uns  and  planes  and  men 
to  stem  the  enemy's  Initial  onslaughts. 

I  mfLke  this  |x3lnt  because  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  iJie  mere  ownership  ijt  out- 
lying bases  means  little.  If  theee  bases  are 
not  maintained  and  implemented  by  an  ap- 
propriate fleet  ready  for  action. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Pacific  war  has 
been  largely  a  bettle  for  bases.  Our  primary 
elToru  so  far  have  been  directed  toward 
wresting  from  the  enemy  advance  territory 
from  which  oui  naval  and  military  forces 
can  rain  body  bl^^ws  upon  the  inner  Japanese 
empire.  At  the  war's  termination  we  shall 
have  bases  serving  our  task  forces  In  most 
areas  of  operations. 

These  atoUs,  these  Island  harbors,  will 
have  been  paid  for  by  the  sacrifice  of  Ameri- 
can blood.  They  wUl  have  been  scooped  out 
of  sand  and  rock,  coral  and  volcanic  ash. 
by  a  generation  of  Americans  giving  their 
service,  their  in^renulty,  and  their  money. 

Pallxire  to  maintain  these  bases  essential 
for  our  defense  lalses  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions: How  long  can  the  United  States  afford 
to  continue  a  cjcle  of  fighting  and  building 
and  winning  an<l  giving  away — only  to  fight 
and  buUd  and  win  and  give  again?  Rich 
as  we  are.  we  do  not  have  the  himian  or 
physical  resources  to  dlsslpste  our  patrimony, 
generation  after  generation,  in  this  manner. 
The  United  Spates  Na\7  now  possesses  a 
balanced  fleet  containing  all  the  essential 
elemenU  by  wh^ch  the  control  of  the  seas 
can  be  attained  and  retained.  How  this 
concentration  of  power  has  been  applied 
against  the  enemy— the  actions  of  our  fleets 
speak  for  thenvselves.  But  as  forceful  as 
they  have  been,  there  are  several  basic 
achievements  worthy  of  mention,  accom- 
plishments that  may  not  have  received  suf- 
ficient emphasis. 

In  all  wars,  the  Navy's  strategy  and  tactics 
have  revolved  around  those  weapon-bearers 
that  hit  hardest  and  farthest.  Our  fleet's 
adaptation  of  the  airplane  to  sea  warfare 
may  be  rated  as  one  of  the  major  military 
achievements  of  our  age  The  air  arm  of 
the  United  States  Navy  la  the  envy  of  other 
navies  throughout  the  world  By  utilising 
air.  our  fleet  has  been  able  to  make  long 
advances.  Instead  of  having  to  doggedly  batter 
the  enemy  mile  by  mile.  Without  our  highly 
developed  and  cloeely  Integra.ed  air  arm. 
we  wcu'.d.  m  all  probability.  sUll  be  operat- 
ing In  Allied  territory  today.  Particularly 
Is  this  true  In  the  Pacific  where  distances 
count  for  so  much. 

The  significant  aspects  of  naval  aviation 
are  not  only  the  technok^gical  advances  that 
have  been  made  In  airplane  and  carrier  but 
also  the  mariner  tn  which  the  plane  haa  been 
integrated  with  the  fleet.  It  is  this  high 
de«ree  of  integration  that  explains  much  of 
our  sea-air  success  in  the  present  war.  The 
proeese  of  Intefrration  be^an  in  1913.  when 
the  plane  was  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a 
potent  military  weapon.  In  asaimllating  the 
plane  tbe  Navy  treated  It  as  any  other  new 
weapon  or  new  weapon  bearer — Just  as  it  had 
previously  treated   the   submarine. 

When  the  effective  submarine  first  came 
Into  being  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  Navy  did  not  create  a  separate  sub- 
marine or  underwater  corps,  comnuinded  by 
oCHctn  wtM  knew  submarines  and  little  else. 
Instead  those  naval  officers  of  the  line  who 


volunteered  for  submai-ine  duty  were  con- 
sidered to  have  additional  quaIi;lcatlon  above 
and  beyond  tha  normal! line  requirements. 

So  it  was  with  the  aliplane  a  decade  or  so 
later.  In  accepting  th^  plane  the  Navy  did 
not  Junk  its  other  weabons,  nor  did  it  give 
the  plane  an  Inflfpendept  or  setnl-independ- 
ent  Btatitt.  Instead  th^  plane  was  added  to 
the  arsenal  of  tbe  maiiy  weapons  that  are 
necessary  to  gain  and  ixerciae  control  over 
the  seas.  Naval  aviators  are  naval  officers 
who  are  additionally  qualified  for  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  aircraft.  That  has 
been  the  practice  dowii  to  this  day.  The 
Japanese,  uniquely  among  other  powers,  have 
copied  our  metnods  in  the  m«.tter  of  naval 
aviation  development.  Had  the  Japanese 
carried  out  such  a  development  independ- 
ently oX  our  example  and  had  we  failed  to 
develop  an  efficient  Inte  grated  naval  aviation 
arm,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  country  would 
have  been  confronted  \rith  disastrous  prob- 
abilities. 

Wartime  development  b  In  the  onployment 
of  various  other  instruments  of  sea  warfare 
are  significant.  The  bittleahip  and  cruiser 
are  types  in  point  Th(  adveni  of  the  plane 
materially  altered  the  t<  chnlque  of  their  em- 
ployment, but  far  from  destroying  their  use- 
fulness made  them  more  than  ever  essential 
elements  oi  sea  power. 

Weapons,  however,  are  not  enough  to  win 
a  war.  They  must  be  used  with  skill  and 
employed  In  new  ways.  Although  amphibi- 
ous warfare  Is  as  old  as  history,  we  have 
through  hard  work  and  battle  experience  de- 
veloped and  perfected  ttie  technique  of  am- 
phibious operations,  in  which  the  Japanese 
were  apparently  so  prdflclent  In  the  early 
da j-s  of  the  war.  Such  c  peratlons  have,  how- 
ever, achieved  a  new  Iriportarce  because  of 
certain  geographic  fact>rs  of  this  war;  and 
also  because  modem  reapons  have  made 
the  defense  so  strong  ;hat  ainphlblous  at- 
tack has  become  one  <«  the  most  dlfflcvUt 
forms  of  the  offensive  In  -.ormer  times, 
landing  on  an  enemy  shore  was  a  fairly  sim- 
ple matter.  Those  afloat  had  more  mobility 
than  those  ashore.  Tie  classic  technique 
was  to  fool  the  enemy  by  a  surprise  landing 
where  his  defenses  were  weak  or  nonexistent. 

However,  in  recent  years  it  has  become 
more  dlBlcult  to  outguess  the  defenders. 
This  is  due  to  the  development  of  mecha- 
nized land  forces  which  permits  the  de- 
fenders to  move  with  (rest  speed,  and  the 
reconnaissance  of  aviat  on  which  precludes 
surprise  attacks.  In  th  s  special  case  of  the 
war  In  the  Pacific,  we  requently  have  had 
to  make  frontal  attacks  jgainst  small  islands 
where  no  soft  spot-s  could  be  found  and 
there  was  no  possibility  of  surprtse.  Conse- 
quently, new  types  of  v  sssels  and  new  types 
of  weapons  and  equlptient  have  been  de- 
vised. We  are  still  improving,  with  some 
of  the  ablest  offlcers  in  the  armed  forces 
working  continuously  In  applying  the  deaily- 
bought  lessons  of  the  wa  •  In  all  such  opera- 
tions the  cornerstone  of  our  success  has  been 
the  proven  ability  of  thi!  Army  and  Navy  to 
fight  as  one  team.  It  Is  significant  that 
amphibious  operations  liave  initiated  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Allied  iiuccesses  during  the 
past  3  years. 

I  do  not  have  the  tlm^  to  mention  all  the 
other  uses  to  which  instr  aments  of  sea  power 
have  been  put  in  this  war.  But  one  of  great 
Importance  is  our  development  of  the  taek 
force  or  task  fleet.  The  idea  was  conceived 
by  the  United  SUtes  Navy  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  war.  It  was  tested  and  found 
to  be  sound  in  the  varlcus  hlt-rjn  raids  on 
the  Marahalls  and  Gtlberls.  Marcus  and  Wake 
In  early  1942 

Another  significant  na'Til  development  has 
been  In  the  field  at  supply.  By  speeding  up 
the  flow  of  men  and  mat4  rials  to  the  fighting 
fronts,  our  fleets  have  bsen  able  to  operate 
against  the  enemy  over  protracted  and  un- 
p.-ecedented  periods  of  lime.  Never  in  the 
history  of  naval  warfare  1  lave  fleets  remained 


away  from  their  bases  so  long.  Without 
such  logistical  support,  tbe  Pacific  war 
could  not  have  progressed  bo  far  or  so  fast. 

Improvement  In  naval  gunnery  has  been 
another  outstanding  achievement  of  the  war. 
Prior  to  the  war.  the  world's  prevallljig  naval 
thought  was  that  6\u:face  craft  could  not 
successfully  challenge  shore  batteries.  Our 
fleet  has  proved  that  view  wrong.  Tbe  big 
guns  of  our  battleships  and  cruisers  have 
successfully  slugged  it  out  with  coastal  guns 
on  several  beachheads  in  both  the  European - 
African  and  Pacific  areas.  In  effect,  the  guns 
of  tbe  fleet  have  extended  the  area  of  sea 
control  inland  from  the  sea. 

As  spectacular  as  have  been  the  achieve- 
ments of  tbe  United  States  Navy  during  this 
war,  I  wish  to  add  this  sobering  tbotight: 
we  cannot  patent  or  copyright  them  for  our 
exclusive  future  use.  Our  successes  and  our 
mistakes,  our  tactics  and  strategy  will  be 
studied  and  copied  or  avoided  by  other  navies 
for  years  to  come.  Today  we  are  truly  writing 
the  naval  textbooks  of  tomorrow. 

It  therefore  behooves  this  Nation  to  keep 
abreast — no,  ahead  of  the  times — In  war  and 
peace  alike.  We  must,  the'efore,  continue 
scientific  research  tn  the  military  field  on 
a  sustained  basis  even  after  tbe  final  vic- 
tory. We  miist  go  still  further.  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  naval  position  in  futttre 
years,  we  must  augment  the  study  of  the 
science  of  war  that  has  guided  us  In  the 
past  dining  peace.  This  has  special  appli- 
cation, of  course,  to  the  oCQcers  of  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  expand  on  this  point. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  two  power- 
ful warrior  nations  that  have  made  the  scien- 
tific conduct  of  war  a  continuing  study,  one 
of  them  for  more  than  75  years.  When  they 
struck,  they  struck  swiftly  and  effectively, 
while  their  selected  opponents,  were  men- 
tally and  materially  unprepared.  Only  be- 
cause of  our  favorable  geographic  position 
and  the  brave  delaying  actions  fought  by  oiu: 
allies  were  we  spared  even  greater  reverses 
than  we  might  have  sustained.  Never  again 
can  we  afford  to  let  future  aggressors  versed 
In  the  art  of  war  take  advantage  of  us. 

Today  there  are  people  who  gaze  into  the 
future  and  confidently  predict  that  sea 
po'wer — control  of  the  seas — will  not  be  a  sig- 
nificant factor  In  determining  the  outcome 
of  another  war.  Some  of  these  prc^nostl- 
cators  are  the  same  as  those  who,  earlier  In 
this  war,  sang  the  swan  song  of  the  battle- 
ship and  consigned  the  foot  soldier  to 
oblivion. 

Throughout  the  ages  centers  of  civiliza- 
tion and  power  have  gravitated  toward  the 
water.  Access  to  the  seas  has  made  nations 
prosperous  In  times  of  peace.  Control  of 
the  seas  has  made  them  powerful  in  times  of 
war.  There  are  no  developments  In  this  war 
that  controvert  the  fundamental  Importance 
of  the  sea.  Neither  Is  there  anything  that 
depreciates  the  value  of  sea  power — at  least, 
nothing  that  need  concern  us  of  this  genera- 
tion or  In  the  forseeable  future  < 

Because  of  the  exercise  of  our  sea  power 
In  this  war.  a  significant  twofold  result  has 
been  accomplished.  First,  even  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  our  naval  strength,  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  conflict  2,000  miles  from  our  shores. 
The  battles  to  prot-ct  the  United  States  from 
Invasion  were  fought  In  the  Solomons,  the 

Coral  Sea,  at  Midway,  and  In  the  Aleutians 

not  off  San  Francisco,  or  Seattle,  or  San 
Diego.  Second,  our  sea  power  has  enabled 
us  to  maintain  at  all  times  the  vital  sea 
communications  without  which  we  could  not 
support  our  allies.  This  gave  us  an  advan- 
tage that  Is  not  sulBclently  understood  or 
appreciated.  This  Is  an  advantage  we  must 
never  relinquish. 

I  wish  to  point  out  particularly  that  the 
success  of  International  agreements  in  the 
settlement  of  International  dispute,  espe- 
cially In  the  early  phases,  will  rest  on  world 
appreciation  and  recognition  that  these  de- 
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cislons  can  be — probably  will  be — enforced. 
Sea  power  will  be  an  essential  means  to  thla 
end. 

Moreover,  it  Is  well  to  tiike  thought  of  the 
human  factor.  Just  a:  In  this  day  of 
mechanized  warfare,  the  machines,  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  which  make  war  so  deadly 
are  as  nothing  without  the  men  who  man 
them  and  give  them  life.  3o  It  Is  with  agree- 
ments and  treaties.  Without  human  will  to 
make  them  work,  or  without  the  physical 
means  to  make  them  effective,  they  become 
and  are  in  fact  "mere  scraps  of  paper." 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was,  I  think,  quite  right 
when  he  said:  "Speak  softly,  but  carry  a  big 
stick." 

Possessed  as  we  are  for  the  moment,  with 
naval  greatness,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
we  will  permit  this  power  to  be  squandered 
or  bartered  away  thoughtlessly.  We  will  never 
do  this,  I  am  sure,  if  we  understand  what  It 
might  mean  In  terms  of  America's  futtire  In 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

Hence  our  sea  power  should  be  maintained. 
Furthermore,  It  should  Ixs  dedicated.  In  war 
and  peace  alike,  to  promoting  the  security 
and  well-being  of  our  pieople  and  to  the 
peaceful  stabilization  of  en  improving  world 
orderliness.  We  who  have  gone  through  this 
war  have  paid  the  penalty  of  forgetting  the 
lessons  of  the  years  between  wars.  This  time 
we  shall  win  the  victon*  despite  our  past 
mistakes.  But  next  time,  the  penalty  of  for- 
getting may  be  the  loss  of  America,  and  of 
liberty  as  we  have  known  It. 


A|;alnst  anM.  V.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OP  lOWi! 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  whicli  appeared  in  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal  of  Tuesday, 
April  10,  1945: 

AGAINST  AN  M.  V.  A. 

Representatives  of  three  organizations  In- 
terested in  river  developTnont  went  on  record 
last  Friday  at  a  .olnt  meeting  in  Omaha 
against  the  Murray  bill,  wlJch  would  create  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  adopted,  the  full  text  of  which 
was  published  in  the  Journal  Monday.  The 
argiunents  raised  against  the  project  are  those 
which  commonly  are  heard  from  the  people 
who  live  in  the  Missouri  Valley  and  do  not 
want  an  authority  to  take  over  the  potential- 
ities of  the  great  stream  a  ad  force  upon  the 
area  involved  a  form  of  state  socialism  such 
as  a  Murray  act  would  succeed  in  doing. 

There  were  three  organizations  represented 
at  the  Omaha  meeting.  Etelegates  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  the  Missouri 
Valley  Development  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  plainly  said 
the  organizations'  membership  did  not  want 
Congress  to  create  such  an  authority.  In- 
stead, they  wished  the  present  law,  enacted 
by  Congress  and  In  operation,  to  continue 
since  it  provided  the  means  to  employ  the 
river  to  advantage  so  all  Interests — reclama- 
tion, power,  and  navigation — could  be  served. 
This,  of  course.  Is  the  set-up  under  which  the 
Bvj-eau  cf  Reclamation  looks  after  the  irriga- 
tion Interests  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  and  the  Army  engineers  work  out  plans 
for  both  power  and  navigation. 

To  threw  the  entire  Missouri  Valley  Into 
the  hands   of  three,  or  four,   or  Ave  men, 


given  absolute  power  over  the  economlo 
Interests  of  an  area  such  as  would  come 
vmder  their  authority  wo\xId  be  to  hinder 
development  for  years.  It  also  would  shut 
off  any  and  all  representations  from  various 
existing  groups  that  have  studied  the  possi- 
bilities for  years,  that  are  more  familiar  with 
the  conditions  than  the  officials  of  an  au- 
thority could  be,  and  that  also  have  the 
Interests  of  the  valley  at  heart  because  they 
live  along  the  stream  and  want  the  best 
use  of  It  which  common-sense  treatment 
would  give. 

It  would  be  Impossible  for  a  Missouri  Val- 
ley Authority  to  be  created  without  there 
beir.g — and  It  would  not  matter  who  com- 
posed it — despotic  rtile  for  the  region  as  far 
as  Irrigation,  navigation,  and  power  were  con- 
cerned. The  whole  country  has  witnessed 
the  operation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  is  comparable  to  the  proposal 
for  the  Missouri  only  in  the  projected  ad- 
minlEtration.  The  T.  V.  A.  is  almost  a  sepa- 
rate entity,  with  the  men  In  charge  doing 
Just  about  as  they  please  with  ever3rthlng 
that  comes  under  their  direction  and  con- 
trol, A  Missouri  Valley  authority  would 
have  far  more  power  for  the  reason  that  a 
greater,  richer  area  would  be  affected.  The 
Missouri  Valley  Is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  not  only  In  the  Nation  but 
in  the  world.  Senator  MtmRAT  may  have 
overlooked  an  opportunity  In  drafting  bis 
bill  by  not  providing  that  the  chairman  of 
the  authority  ought  to  have  some  kind  of 
crown  to  wear  since  he  would  be  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed  In  the  Missouri  Valley 
and  bis  right  there  would  be  none  to  dis- 
pute. 

Finally,  It  all  comes  down  to  this — that 
the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  legislation 
definitely  Is  a  thing  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  affected  do  not  want. 
The  people  living  In  the  Missouri  Valley  from 
the  source  of  the  river  to  its  mouth  are 
against  an  authority.  They  fear  such  a  set- 
up, and  if  It  were  left  to  them  they  would 
thrust  it  aside.  So  the  question,  Have  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  In  Washington 
a  moral  right  to  force  upon  the  millions  of 
people  living  in  the  Missouri  Valley  some- 
thing in  which  they  have  no  confidence  and 
which  they  do  not  want?  If  In  this  democ- 
racy we  have  representative  Government, 
the  people's  wishes  on  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation ought  to  be  respected.  If  so,  there  will 
be  no  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 


No  Hearing  Aids  Have  Been  Supplied  for 
Prisoners  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

0»  VESMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  people  were  disturbed 
to  learn  from  a  radio  commentator  that 
our  Government  is  buying  hearing  aids 
for  German  prisoners.  I  am  inserting 
extracts  from  a  letter  I  received  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter,  viz: 

Dear  Ms.  Pluulet:  I  am  writing  you  In 
regard  to  a  report  I  heard  Sunday  night 
given  by  Walter  Wlnchell,  to  the  effect  that 
our  Government  is  buying  hearing  aids  for 
German  prisoners,  at  a  cost  of  $60  or  $65 
each,  because  they  lost  their  hearing  from 
the  noise  of  our  big  gvms.  Isn't  that  most 
ridiculous?  Is  It  possible  they  didn't  bear 
the  boom  of  their  own  guns  when  they  were 


shooting  our  boys?  If  this  is  true,  and  It 
must  be,  or  he  would  not  have  reported  it. 
isn't  It  time  that  an  investigation  was  start- 
ed? Shall  we  pay  taxes  and  buy  War  bonds 
and  have  the  money  spent  in  this  manner?  \ 

And  our  boys  who  are  prisoners  over  there  r     I 
going  without  enough  to  eat. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Plomlet,  there  will  be  an  in- 
vestigation started,  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
from  you  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Complying  with  the  request  indicated 
I  have  the  following  information  from 
the  Provost  Marshal  General: 

The  Army  has  never  provided  hearing  de- 
vices of  any  sort  for  any  prisoners  of  war, 
German  or  otherwise,  interned  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  never  contemplated  doing  so. 
The  International  Red  Cross  Committee  has 
notified  belligerent  nations  that  it  will  make 
hearing  aids  available  to  deaf  indigent  pris- 
oners of  war  of  any  nationality  in  the  cus- 
tody of  any  nation,  including  Americans 
interned  in  Germany.  The  hearing  aids 
which  the  Red  Cross  Is  prepared  to  supply 
prisoners  upon  request  would  be  purchased 
from  the  funds  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  if  furnished  to 
prisoners  In  our  custody  would  not  consti- 
tute an  expenditure  by  this  Government. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  as  distinguished  from  the  American 
Red  Cross,  serves  all  persons  Impartially,  and 
German  prisoners  of  war  have  contributed 
to  Its  support.  However,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  Informed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  Committee  that  to  date  no 
requests  for  hearing  aids  have  been  received 
from  prisoners  of  war  Interned  in  this  coun- 
try apd  that  none  have  been  supplied  for 
prisoners  in  the  United  States. 


Redaction  in  Output  of  Farm  Machinery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  March  16).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Farm 
Machinery  Cut  23  Percent  in  Output" 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  11.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rARM    MACHINERY    CVT    23    ITtECENT   IN    OuiHuT 

Washington,  April  10. — ^Production  of  farm 
machinery,  one  of  the  most  critical  of  the 
civilian  programs,  will  be  cut  23  8  percent  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year  and  will  re- 
main at  the  reducxd  level  until  Germany 
falls,  the  War  Production  Board  announced 
today. 

It  Informed  the  Farm  Machinery  and 
Equipment  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
that  allocations  of  controlled  materials, 
steel,  copper,  and  aluminum,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  equipment  will  be  reduced  to 
195,000  tons  in  April,  May,  and  June,  com- 
pared with  2J6,000  tons  in  January.  February, 
and  March. 

The  reduction  will  be  made  only  In  tbe 
output  of  new  maclilnery.  since  the  volume 
of  materials  granted  lor  repairs  wUl  remain 
at  first  quarter  levels,  cfflcisis  said. 

The  committee  also  wes  advised  that  tha 
allotment  of  the  materials  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year  wou-d  remain  at  the  iowe* 
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l*Tel  unless  the  preMot  accelerated  demanda 
€rf  the  military  for  steel,  due  to  the  pace  oX 
the  war  in  Europe,  are  reduced. 

An  Increase  in  allotments  will  certainly 
follow  VB-day.  W.  P.  B  said,  because  an  In- 
crease in  farm  machinery  is  a  must  on  its 
Lst  of  essential  civilian  and  war-suppor.ing 
programs 

The  W  P  B  also  reported  that  production 
tip  to  Uarcb  1  was  an  average  of  12  2  per- 
cent behind  scheduled  levels,  compared  with 
•  lag  of  13  8  percent  January  1  Wheeled 
tractors  were  said  to  be  3  percent  behind 
schedule;  repair  paru.  0  percent;  attach- 
ments. 4.4  percent,  and  all  other  equipment. 
90  4  percent. 

ICanufacturera  predicted,  however,  t'.iat 
they  would  nearly  complete  their  approved 
KbadUlea  by  July  31.  adding  that  lack  of 
■UU»power  was  their  greatest  problem. 

At  the  same  time,  they  said  that  they  ex- 
pected to  lay  off  workers  in  the  third  quarter 
l>T«ti—  Of  the  sharp  cut  in  material  allot- 


Food  Watte  at  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cALiroaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  *  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Pttentlon  has  repeatedly  been  called  to 
iharges  of  food  wastage  on  San  Fran- 
cisco's water  front.  Complaints  have 
been  made  by  the  longshoremen  em- 
ployed in  my  district  that  tons  of  food 
from  ships'  stores  are  being  dumped 
overboard  regularly  as  garbage.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  a  San  Francisco  Npws. 
Eugene  P.  Burke,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Associa- 
tion, was  quoted  as  follows: 

The  food  loss  described  by  the  longshore- 
men is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with 
the  large  quantities  of  food  that  goes  over 
the  side  every  day  t>ecause  of  the  practice 
Of  port  feeding. 

Both  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion and  the  maritime  unions  have  urged 
shipping  companies  to  eliminate  In  port 
feeding  and  give  seamen  subsistence 
allowances  during  the  time  a  ship  Is 
docked.  Mr.  Burke  stated : 

When  a  company  refuses  subsistence.  It  Is 
requlrfd  that  three  meals  a  day  be  prepared 
for  all  crew  members — 

Said  Burke- 
Since  only  a  fraction  of  the  men  turn  up 
for  meals  In  port,  huge  quantities  of  food  go 
to  waste  in  San  Francisco  every  day  while 
civilian  supplies  tighten  Here  i»  the  No.  1 
source  of  water-front  waste. 

Further  discussion  of  waste  of  food  In 
San  Francisco  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  recently  published  by  the 
San  Francisco  News: 

DCMPiNc  cooo  rooo 

Even  granting  the  food  is  not  fit  for  human 
consumption,  which  Is  denied,  the  manner  of 
disposing  of  old  ahlps'  stores  on  the  water 
front  is  In  complete  disregard  of  public  feel- 
ing on  the  whole  nuestlon  of  food  shortages. 

Water-front  workers  called  attention  of  The 
News  to  the  practice  of  dumping  large  quan- 
tities of  foods  at  the  docks  to  be  picked  up 
by  scavengers.  In  order  to  make  room  for 
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fresh  stores  In  cargo  ships'  galleys.  Much 
of  this  food,  accordlrg  to  these  informants, 
was  still  fit  for  huma  a  consumption.  In  fact 
entirely  unspoUed.  1  et  it  was  disposed  of  as 
garbage. 

Such  wanton  wast^  when  civilians  gener 
ally  are  being  denied  (lormal  rations  of  many 
foods  is  not  calculate^  to  create  good  feeling. 
It  is  recognized  thesd  supplies  could  not  be 
put  back  Into  ordinarr  channels  of  trade,  but 
they  surely  could  be  i  ;lven  to  Institutions  or 
disposed  of  otherwise  isefully.  thereby  lessen- 
ing demands  upon  svi  pplies  already  in  trade 
channels. 

For  the  sake  of  put  lie  relations,  if  not  for 
other  reasons,  the  Mi  rltime  Ck)nunis8lon.  or 


whatever  agency  has 


the  authority,  should 


see  to  it  that  this  wt  oily  unnecessary  prac- 
tice should  stop. 


Bureaucratic  Cootnf  and  Re8:imentation 


EXTENSION 


DP  REMARKS 


^r 


HON.  NOBLE 


or  DDUNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thursday,  April  12,  1945 


Mr.     JOHNSON 
Speaker,   the   following 
from  a  very  reliable 
to  expre.ss  the  general 
reaucratic    control 
As  stated  in  the  letter 
that  Congress  took 
very  serious  situati(^ 

Congress  should 
ately  to  stop  such 
by  these  agencies, 
form  of  govemmen 
tution. 


The  Honorable  Noble  ,  r 


confronted  with  such 
tatorlal    and    regimen 


being  Issued  almost  daily  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  tt  e  OfHce  of  Price  Ad- 


ministration 

The   latest  of  each 
W.  P.  B  s  M-368  and 


J.  JOHNSON 


REPRESENTATIVKS 


Of    Indiana!      Mr. 

letter  received 

business  firm  seems 

opinion  of  bu- 

and    regimentation. 

,  "it  is  high  time 

cognizance  of  this 

1." 

ake  steps  immedi- 
Unwarranted  actions 
and  to  preserve  our 

under  the  Constl- 


Masch  26, 
Johnson. 


1945. 


House  Office  Build  \ng.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DiA«  CoNcarssMAN  Johnson.  Never  in  our 
103  years  as  retaU  merchants  have  we  been 


mounting  maze  of  die- 
ting   directives   as   are 


being   the  strangling 
the  coercive  O.  P.  A. 


measure  presently  lab  sled  MPR-578 

A  sane,  thinking  person  Is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  4t  these  agencies  have 
gone  hog  wild  in  thelrl  efforts  to  complicate, 
confuse,  and  finally  cdndemn  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise 

It  would  appear  that  the  directives  In 
ipnstlon  were  concocteil  by  persons  Incapable 
of  comprehending  the  iramifications  of  their 
far-fetched  and  lll-ad^sed  brainstorms,  nor 
can  they  foresee  the  dliastrous  results  which 
would  follow  the  enactpient  of  these  orders. 

The  latest  newspape»-  headlines  and  radio 
reports  all  Indicate  ou^  heroic  boys  are  win- 
ning the  war  on  every^  far-flung  battlefront 
of  the  world. 

Are  we  in  reality  wlijnlng  the  war  on  for- 
eign ahores.  only  to  be  loeing  the  American 
way  of  life  here  at  hom^?  When  one  glances 
through  MPR^78  and|M-388  the  answer  U 
self-evident. 

For  over  a  hundred 
turera,  wholesalers,  and  retaUers  of  this 
country  have  gone  all  ^ut  to  cooperate  with 
every  branch  of  the  P^eral  Government  in 
every  Instance  where  tllelr  aid  was  solicited. 
and  even  when  It  waa  not.  Every  sensible 
law  enacted  during  that  time  has  had  their 
whole-hearted  endorsei^ent  and  support. 


years,  the  manufac- 


They  have  paid  hundreds  of  millloDs  of  dol- 
lars in  taxes  and  have  given  employment  to 
millions  of  men  and  women. 

Now,  due  to  the  insidious  policies  being 
pursued  by  certain  individuals  in  both  the 
W.  P.  B.  and  the  O.  P  A.,  the  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of  this  country  are 
being  bombed  with  a  weight  of  diecrimlnat- 
Ing  and  obnoxious  orders  and  directives  which 
will  prove  to  t>e  just  as  deadly  and  as 
devastating  as  any  bombs  that  could  be 
dropped  by  the  enemy. 

Were  we  a  totalitarian  nation,  these  dic- 
tatorial demands  and  threats  of  fines  and 
the  suspension  of  our  business,  among  other 
penalties,  would  be  taken  for  granted. 

However,  as  American  citizens  and  busi- 
nessmen we  cannot  continue  to  take  the 
orders  being  handed  out,  without  making  a 
ringing  protest — one  that  will  be  heard  by 
our  duly  elected  Senators  and  Congress- 
men— and  we  hope  promptly  acted  upon  by 
them. 

These  two  controversial  and  communlstl- 
cally  Inspired  measured  W.  P.  B.'s  M-388  and 
O.  P.  A. '8  MPR-578  demand  a  show-down 
on  the  floors  of  Congress. 

These  orders  and  others  of  their  Ilk  are 
a  serious  menace  to  the  future  security  and 
prosperity  of  all  business,  and  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Additional  pages  could  be  filled  with  glar- 
ing Injustices  which  M-388  sponsors,  but  we 
believe  those  mentioned  above  will  be  more 
than  ample  evidence  on  which  to  condemn 
this  measure  before  Its  effective  date  now  set 
for  May  1. 

We  challenge  those  responsible  for  M-388 
and  MPR-578  to  Justify  the  necessity  for 
these  edicts  In  the  first  place,  and  secondly 
to  defend  them  as  they  are  written,  as  being 
in  the  best  Interests  of  American  business 
and  the  American  consumer. 

M-388  and  MPR-578  are  but  two  more 
links  In  a  chain  of  directives  and  official 
orders  Issued  by  O.  P.  A.  and  W.  P.  B.  which 
chain  is  being  slowly,  but  nonetheless  surely 
drawn  tighter  and  tighter  around  every  busi- 
ness in  this  country  to  control  It,  and  Umlt  it, 
and  regiment  it,  and  eventually  to  strangle 
It.  This  Increasingly  dangerous  trend  Is  a 
direct  threat  to  the  future  of  our  country 
and  Its  liberal  Institutions. 

The  power  and  Influence  now  being  wielded 
by  the  O.  P  A.  and  W  P.  B.  far  exceeds  that 
which  was  Intended  by  Congress  when  these 
two  agencies  were  created,  it  is  high  time 
that  Congress  took  cognizance  of  this  very 
serious  situation,  by  demanding  that  all  di- 
rectives from  both  agencies  be  submitted  for 
congressional  approval  before  being  foisted 
upon  American  business. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  unforgettable 
fact  that  America  Is  In  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  war  In  Its  history.  We  know  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  must  do  all  In  his 
power  to  aid  in  bringing  victory  to  our  arms, 
and  the  return  of  otu-  boys  to  their  loved 
ones,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  century-old  institution  of  ours  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  every  civic  and 
Federal  drive  since  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
We  have  gladly  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
In  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  to  help 
In  our  small  way  in  putting  the  various  War 
bond  drives  over  the  top  In  this  ares. 

The  many  Government  citations  awarded 
us  bear  testimony  to  the  helpful  resulu 
achieved. 

To  cut  down  absenteeism,  otir  store  Is  open 
an  extra  evening  each  week  to  serve  the  war 
workers  who  are  serving  the  Nation. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  help  win 
the  war  Is  being  done  by  us,  and  by  thou- 
sands of  other  patriotic  American  merchanu. 

That  Is  why  we  are  so  truly  alarmed  by 
the  restrurtlve.  provocative,  and  un-Ameri- 
can course  which  the  W.  P.  B.  and  O.  P.  A. 
have  charted  for  themselves. 

The  splendid  legislative  record  you  have 
eompiled  in  fighting  to  retain  the  principles 
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of  a  free  and  unshackled  democracy  Is  so 
well  known  that  we  are  soliciting  your  co- 
operation and  6upp>ort  for  such  Immediate 
congressional  action  as  will  end,  once  and 
for  all.  the  menace  of  such  orders  as  M-388 
and  MPR  578. 

All  we  ask  is  the  right  to  live  and  to  do 
business  as  free  men  under  constructive 
laws  and  regulations  and  we  have  every  con- 
iidcnce  that  you  and  your  able  colleagues 
in  CoEgrcss  will  guarantee  us  this  privilege. 


The  Meat  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nation  is  greatly  disturbed  over 
not  only  the  shortage  of  meat,  but  also 
the  entreme  poor  quality  of  beef. 

The  consuming  public  is  not  generally 
Informed  of  the  causes  of  both  shortage 
and  poor  quality.  I  insert,  under  leave 
to  include,  a  statement  from  a  Com  Belt 
cattle  feeder  which  very  clearly  states 
the  reason  for,  not  only  the  shortage,  but 
also  the  very  poor  quality,  dark  black- 
red  color,  yellow  fat,  instead  of  white  fat, 
tough  meat,  all  because  of  the  lack  of 
corn  feeding  while  our  elevators  are  full 
of  corn  and  almost  no  bo::cars  available. 
The  farmer  still  has  his  com  and  much 
of  it  piled  upon  open  ground. 

The  following  is  a  statement  I  have 
from  a  practical  cattle  feeder  in  my 
district.    He  makes  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  boys  In  Washington  are  having  quite 
an  argument  about  the  meat  situation,  but, 
it  don't  look  like  they  are  getting  anywhere, 
and  I  thought  I  would  Just  as  soon  have 
my  suggestions  In  now  as  think  about  them 
later  on. 

I  feed  from  800  to  1,200  head  of  cattle  each 
year,  and  about  the  same  number  of  hogs.  In 
fact.  I  market  about  a  million  and  a  half 
pounds  of  live  meat  each  year.  I  know  this 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  meat,  but,  a  per- 
son c?.n  lose  a  lot  of  money  in  such  an  opera- 
tion if  things  turn  sour  and  on  the  other 
hand,  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  I  have  not 
made  very  much  money  for  my  Investment. 
due  to  the  vsolous  rollbacks,  ceiling-price 
controls,  etc.,  which  have  been  Imposed  on 
the  trade  In  the  last  3  or  4  years. 

As  I  see  the  situation,  they_Jiave  the  hog 
situation  In  pretty  good  shape.  We  can 
raise  hogs,  fatten  them  out  and  put  them 
on  the  market  for  tl4.75  and  nfltke  a  little 
money,  with  corn  at  $1.10  per  bushel.  How- 
ever, the  cattle  situation  Is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent proposition  and  my  thought  is  that 
there  could  be  a  lot  of  changes  made  which 
would  help  the  trade  and  at  the  same  time, 
produce  more  beef. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  butchering 
too  many  pre-mature  animals,  that  is,  ani- 
mals that  have  not  reached  the  butchering 
age.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  calves  slaugh- 
tered, also  there  has  been  a  lot  of  yearlings 
killed  that  should  have  been  grown  and  put 
on  the  market  weighing  1.100  to  1,200  pounds 
but  they  only  weighed  600  to  700  poimds,  and 
this  has  caused  a  big  decrease  In  dressed 
beef:  all  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
planners  have  overlooked  the  cattle  feeder 
and  they  have  not  made  any  provision  for 
the  Job  he  plans  in  the  meat-production  pro- 
gram, and  dia-ins  all  this  discussion,  I  have 


failed  to  read  where  he  has  received  very 
much  consideration  as  yet. 

The  whole  situation  hinges  on  one  thing, 
that  is,  we  are  tal  ng  care  of  the  western 
cattle  grower  and  taking  his  grass-fat  cat- 
tle for  slaughter,  when  such  cattle  should 
have  a  turn  in  the  feed  lot  and  made  bet- 
ter meat  and  more  meat.  They  have  been 
preaching  in  Washington  for  a  long  time 
that  they  don't  want  to  put  corn  into  cattle, 
and  they  naturally  have  succeeded  in  getting 
what  they  want,  as  there  Is  very  little  corn 
going  into  cattle,  consequently,  we  have  an 
oversupply  of  corn,  and  It  wUl  be  a  drug  on 
the  market  before  fall  and  nothing  to  feed 
it  to. 

Now,  suppose,  we  give  the  boys  who  Just 
graze  their  cattle  a  good  price  for  them,  say 
11  cents  at  the  ranch,  that  would  make  them 
a  barrel  of  money,  would  cost  a  dollar  to  get 
them  to  the  feed  lot,  give  the  feeder  a  3.50 
spread,  and  you  would  have  a  15.50  fat  steer 
In  Chicago.  What  are  they  doing  now?  Pay- 
ing 14.50  to  15.50  for  grass  fat  steers  and 
they  wUl  dress  out  about  55  to  56  percent. 
All  this  Is  caused  by  the  packers  going  Into 
the  riarket  and  outbidding  the  feeder  for 
such  cattle.  Well,  you  ask  why  they  outbid 
the  feeder — because  they  are  In  a  position 
to  upgrade  this  grass  fat  beef  and  in  addi- 
tion get  a  subsidy  on  it,  all  of  this  is  working 
out  alright  now.  but  It  sure  Is  not  helping  the 
future  beef  situation.  When  the  packer  pays 
16.75  to  17  cents  for  cattle,  there  Is  not 
much  chance  for  him  to  upgrade  such  beef. 
Consequently,  he  don't  care  to  buy  It  except 
for  his  trade  that  demands  such  beef  and 
won't  take  the  tough  grass  beef. 

I  was  In  Kansas  City  Monday  trying  to 
buy  some  feeder  cattle.  I  ran  across  a 
string  of  109  hsad  of  cattle  that  has  Dcen  on 
wheat  pasture  in  Kansas;  they  would  weigh 
about  950  pounds  and  were  carrying  Just  a 
grass  fat  kill.  He  was  trying  to  get  15.15, 
and  finally  they  sold  them  to  a  packer  buyer 
at  15.10.  He  will  kill  them  and  upgrade 
the  beef  and  get  a  subsidy  on  the  meat. 
If  I  had  gotten  them,  I  would  have  put  them 
on  full  feed  for  at  least  90  days  and  added 
180  pounds  to  them  and  put  them  on  the 
market  and  they  would  have  produced  ap- 
proximately 20,000  pounds  more  beef  than 
they  are  going  to  do.  However,  I  figured 
that  if  I  got  the  extreme  top  of  the  market 
after  July  1  of  17.50  they  would  have  lost 
me  money,  so  there  was  no  use  trying  to 
buy  them. 


Fanners  Who  Win  Prizes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  trrAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB^';! 
Thursday,  Aprti  12.  1945  .A 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmdcr 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial  from 
the  Standard -Examiner,  of  Ogden.  Utah, 
which  tells  of  the  accomplishment  of  two 
farmers  from  my  district  who  have  been 
awarded  national  honors  in  the  Philip  W. 
Pillsburj-  wheat  award  contest.  This  is 
a  worthy  achievement  at  this  time  when 
food  is  the  question  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

While  Utah  is  not  considered  a  wheat 
State,  these  men,  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Rasmussen,  can  take  justifiable  pride  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  set  a  record  for 
quality  in  wheat.    I  Join  with  the  editor 


of  the  Examiner  in  expressing  my  hearty 
congratulations  to  these  men. 

rABMEKS  WHO  WIN   PRIZES 

Certainly  a  farmer  who  wins  national  hon- 
ors In  a  contest  to  determine  skill  In  the 
production  of  food  deserves  the  recognition 
and  publicity  that  would  be  accorded  to  a 
person  who  makes  an  unusually  long  run  In 
a  football  contest,  who  kills  a  bear  or  makes  a 
hole  In  one  luckily  while  playing  a  game  of 
golf. 

Therefore,  this  comment  Is  made  about  two 
Utah  men,  Eldred  Murphy,  of  Salina,  In  Sevier 
County  and  P.  H.  Rasmussen,  of  Clarkston, 
Cache  County. 

They  were  au-arded  national  honors  In  the 
Philip  W.  Plllsbury  wheat  award  contest. 

Mr.  Rasmussen  won  the  national  reserve 
championship  for  hard  red  winter  wheat 
grown  on  his  2,000-acre  dry  farm,  and  Mr. 
Murphy  was  named  grower  of  the  Nation's 
best  soft  white  wheat.  This  white  wheat 
ca'ne  from  the  same  50  acres  he  has  been 
tilling  for  the  last  25  years. 

To  be  designated  as  champion  farmers  Is 
to  receive  recognition  that  must  make  men 
proud  and  happy,  Indeed.  The  honor  be- 
Ei>eaks  agricultural  skill  of  rare  quality.  It 
also  tells  of  love  of  the  soil  which  stimulates 
care  of  the  soil.  Note  that  Farmer  Murphy's 
prize  wheat  came  from  the  50  acres  he  haa 
been  tilling  for  25  years. 

Good  farmers  are  good  citizens.  They  Im- 
prove and  do  not  damage  their  environment. 
They  give  more  to  their  communities  than 
they  take. 


The  Corf ew  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  NXW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
advent  of  the  Bsmies  curfew  edict  and 
while  fully  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions thereof  in  the  interest  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  war  effort,  a  great  many  of 
the  constituents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict have  written  me  expressing  their 
apprehension  and  fear  that  this  edict  is 
a  step  toward  national  prohibition.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Brooklyn  Council-Kings 
County  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  .which  expresses  very  suc- 
cinctly the  feelings  of  all  the  people  of 
Brooklyn  on  this  subject.  This  resolu- 
tion follows: 

BaOOKLTN  COtTNCIL-KlKCS  COUNTT, 

Eepabtment  or  Nxw  York,  Veterans  or 
FoxiiCN  Wars  or  the  UNrrxo  Statcs. 

Hon.  John  J.  Roonit, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sot:  In  conformity  with  the 
mandates  of  Brooklyn  Council-Kings  County 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  I  present  the  following  resolution 
passed  In  regular  session  by  that  body  on 
Iilarch  12,  1945: 

"Whereas  over  300.000  men  end  women 
from  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  are  now  serv- 
ing In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country;  and 

"Whereas  Brooklyn  Council-Kings  County 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  consider  themselves 
the  guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  these  men  and  women  from  the  Borough 
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of  Brooklyn,  ctninty  of  Kings,  city  «nd  Stat* 
of  Nrw  York,  acd 

•WhereM  Brooklyn  Council  has  gracefully 
accepted  all  edicts  and  directives  coming  from 
the  various  war  agenctee.  the  last  one  the 
■0-caU«d  ettrfew  law;  and 

••Whereas  while  accepting  th«e  edicts  and 
directives  they  have  been  apprehensive  lest 
theee  mens  and  women's  right*  and  privi- 
leges be  usurped  while  serving  In  the  armed 
forces:  and 

"Whereas  the  members  of  Brooltlyn  Coun- 
cil. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  compoeed  of 
men  who  served  In  World  War  No.  1  and 
World  War  No  2  on  foreistn  shores  and  hos- 
tile waters  remember  that  prohibition  was 
thrxist  on  us  while  the  manhood  of  the  coun- 
try was  away  and  unable  to  voice  their  dis- 
approval: Be  It 

"Mesolvei!.  That  Brooklyn  Cotincll,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  Inform  the  rest  of  the 
country  that  they  will  light  any  attempt 
by  any  person  or  group  of  persons  to  foist 
on  us  any  form  of  prohibition,  wartime  or 
otherwise,  and  will  use  Its  full  resources  to 
pcTrtect  the  men  and  women  now  In  the 
armed  forces  from  any  return  of  prohibition." 

Respectfuiiy  submitted. 

John  Gajidilxa.  Commander. 
Basclat  FAaxNCA.  Adjutant. 


ExptadUiire  C^atrolt  in  the  UBited  States 
GoTeniment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   IKDIAKA 

IN  TIIE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  194S 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  wriUng 
under  the  title  "Ejcpenditure  Controls  in 
the  United  States  Government"  in  the 
Accounting  Review.  Mr.  R  L  Kohler  has 
contributed  an  Interesting  and  illumi- 
nating article  on  appropriating  pro- 
cedure. Salient  points  of  Mr.  Kohler's 
article  are  as  follows: 


raaanoN  or  cstimatks 
btlmatea  of  fmure  expenditures  originate 
annually  within  each  spending  agency.  The 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  i9ii  provides 
for  the  appointment  by  the  head  of  each 
agency  of  a  Budget  ofBcer  who  prepares  such 
estimates,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  each 
yaar  Issues  regtUsuon^  governing  their  form 
and  content.  For  the  old -line  enat)ll8hment». 
the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  l»4«  must  be 
la  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
September  18.  1»44;  the  war  agencies.  Includ- 
ing the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  will  sub- 
mit summary  estimates  en  December  15.  1944. 
and  detailed  estimates,  which  wiU  naturally 
differ  in  total  from  the  prehmlnary  figures 
on  March  15.  IMS. 

No  uniformity  exists  among  Government 
agencies  as  to  the  method  followed  by  Budget 
cfllcera  in  obtaining  future  estimates  Only 
the  general  content  of  the  estlmstes  presented 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  prescribed. 
Thl*  conslsU  of  four  Uemfi;  a  brief  one-  or 
two-pace  letter  of  transmittal  which  sum- 
marizes the  agency's  estimates;  a  proposed 
appropriation  bill  covering  the  estimates;  a 
detailed  list  of  jobs  the  total  of  which  agrees 
with  the  labor  cost  appearing  in  the  sximmary. 
*  y**^  ^  *•***  ***  *^*  other  objects  of  expen- 
dlttare  aoefa  as  travel  and  oOce  supplies,  and 
a  Aanctlonal  recapitulation,  if  obtainable- 
and  flnaPy.  a  *narraUve  describing  the  pro- 
posed espendlturea.  with  particular  empha- 
sis vpoo  changea  in  expenditure  rates. 


«mxw  FT  TH«  B1  TWEAV  OT  THB  BtTDGlT 

Since  1939  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
been  an  Independent  agency  which  has  acted 
as  a  direct  aid  to  th  •  President  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  anni^l  Budget  called  for  by 
the  Budget  and  Accoiinting  Act  of  1921;  It  also 
aids  him  In  other  w^ys  To  obtain  the  an- 
nual Budget  It  coml^nes  to  estimates  at  the 
various  agencies  aft^r  their  approval  by  the 
&tim»tes  Division  aild  the  Bureau's  top  staff. 

The  Bstlmates  Dmslon  consists  of  groups 
of  specialists  who  fcflow  the  work  programs 
of  the  agerK-ies  assigned  to  them,  aid  the 
agencies  in  the  preparation  of  their  annual 
estimates,  and  advis^  with  them  during  the 
year  on  any  ma}or  {problem  that  may  affect 
the  original  work  plain  or  the  amount  or  na- 
ture of  the  expenditures  authorized  ha  appro- 
priation acts.  Tbes<(  •peclallsta.  after  their 
review  of  formally  prepared  agency  estimates, 
conduct  hearings  attended  by  agency  heads 


and  their  assistants 
accurate  picture  of 
preaenution  of  the 
whatever  pattern  the 


mine,  and  the  heanrgs.  which  for  the  larger 


agencies  may  requin 


formal.    Additional  information  U  frequently 
asked  for,  and  a  numl  »er  of  proposed  sctlvlUes 


may  be  eliminated 


opportunity  is  offerel  for  policy  discussions 
and  clearance  at  a  tit  le  and  under  conditions 


that  cause  the  least 
agency  and  Its  staff 


thus  obtaining  a  more 
prospective  activities, 
agency's    case    follows 

agency  head  may  deter< 


several  weeks,  are  In- 


At  the  same  time  the 


embarrassment  to  the 


Acnow  E  r  coNcasBS 
Relations  between  the  Congress  and  the 
spending  agencies  a^e  maintained  through 
standing  committers  and  appropriations 
committees.  The  fomer  exist  only  for  the 
old-line  establishments;  war  agencies  have 
derived  theu-  authority  largely  from  delega- 
tions of  wartime  pcwers  conferred  on  the 
President  by  congressional  acts.  In  general 
the  separation  of  aulhorlzation  from  appro- 
priation has  become  r  well-established  work- 
ing plan  within  the  Congress.  Appropria- 
tion bills  of  the  old- line  agencies  are  filled 
with  parenthetical  references  to  enabling 
statutes,  and  members  of  both  Houses  are 
insistent  on  the  omiailon  from  appropriation 
acts  Of  legislation  c  eating  new  powers  or 
Jurisdictions  ' 

There  is  but  one  aiipropriatlon  committee 
In  each  House,  with,  t  owever.  numerous  sub- 
committees   to   which    specific   agencies   are 
assigned  and  a  deficlei  icy  subcommittee  made 
up  of  other  subcomm  ttee  chairmen.    Assist- 
ing the  committee  an  (  a  clerk  and  a  number 
of  assistant  clerks.     By  custom,  appropria- 
tion bills  are  first  considered  by  the  House 
of  Bepresentallves  and  it  Is  there  that  they 
receive  their  princlpa.  review.     Hearings  are 
held    by   the    AppropHatlons   Committee   of 
each  House,  but  beforr  the  Senate  committee 
they   are    usually    limited    to   situations    in 
which  an  agency  Is  diiisatisfled  with  the  cuts 
Which  the  House  committee  has  made  In  the 
agency's  proposals,     iti*  Senate  as  a  rule  acts 
on  the  basis  of  its  conAideraUon  of  the  House 
bill,  the  agency  Justiikcatlon.  the  transcript 
of  the  House  hearings,  and  the  House  report 
The  spending  power  of  the  agencies  has 
been  curtailed  by  the  adoption  of  numerous 
controls,  the  principal  ones  being: 

(1)  Most  appropriations  extend  over  a 
single  fiscal  year.  Obligations  authorized 
must  therefore  be  majde  within  a  relatively 
short  period:  to  continue  operations  there- 
after, the  agency  andl  Its  program  must  be 
again  reviewed  by  th^  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee before  the  end]  of  the  period.  Occa- 
slonaUy  appropriaUonk  unspent  at  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year  do  not  lapse  but.  as  in  the 
case  of  current  War  anfl  Navy  apprcprlations. 
they  may  continue  ov^  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 2  years.  A  variant^  of  this  last  procedure 
Is     found     In     "contt^act     authorlzaUons," 


whereby  a  specific  sum 
priation  measure  perm 


Is  named  in  an  appro- 
ttlng  the  Initiation  of 


conxmltments  In  the  current  year  and  their 
payment  Ixx  a  aubsequmt  year. 


(2)  The  House  Appropriations  Ccmmitte« 
will  consider  no  request  for  an  appropriation 
that  has  not  first  cleared  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  This  conforms  to  the  Indirect  re- 
quirement of  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act 
of  1921  that  "no  request  for  an  appropria- 
tion •  •  •  shall  b^  submitted  to  Con- 
gress or  any  committee  thereof  by  any  officer 
or  employee  •  •  •  except  on  the  request 
of  either  House  of  Congress." 

(3)  Independent  investigations  of  spend- 
ing agencies  are  made  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  whenever  a  subcommit- 
tee wishes  further  Information.  For  this 
purpose  experts  from  other  agencies,  em- 
ployed under  Ingenious  conditions  which 
have  been  established  by  the  committee  to 
keep  them  away  from  politically  minded 
Members,  study  the  problems  assigned  to 
them,  interview  agency  representatives,  re- 
view procedures,  and  tnake  lndep>endent  re- 
ports to  the  committee,  thereafter  returning 
to  the  agency  from  which  they  were  bor- 
rowed. 

CANNOK   ABLK  AND   FOKTHKICHT 

(NoTS. — Chairman  Clarenck  Cannon,  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  author 
of  this  investigatory  procedure  has  described 
It  at  length  in  the  Congsessional  Rscoko. 
Vol.  89,  p.  11104.  His  exposition  of  the  safe- 
guards that  should  accompany  legislative  In- 
vestigations of  executive  agencies  Is  both 
able  and  forthright,  his  Insistence  on  arm's- 
length  relationships  qualifies  him  as  a  flrst- 
rate  auditor.) 

(4)  Limitations  of  rarlous  kinds  may 
appear  in  appropriation  legislation;  some  of 
them  are  Inserted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  but  the  bulk  of  them  have  origi- 
nated at  one  time  or  another  In  tho  Hou5e 
Appropriations  Committee.  Although  the 
Federal  xystem  of  appropriations  Is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  a  lump-sum-appro- 
priation system,  the  effect  of  the  various 
forms  of  limitations,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  has  been  to  create  a  hybrid  which 
approaches  the  detailed-appropriation  plan 
of  some  States  and  many  municipal  bodies. 
A  common  limitation  Is  the  top  figiur  set 
for  certain  types  of  expenditures  within  an 
appropriation.  For  example,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  Is  allowed  to 
spend  $4,661,704  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  of  which  an  allotment  Is  made  "not 
to  exceed  •1.000  for  the  purchase  of  news- 
papers'; in  addition  to  the  total  sum  Indi- 
cated It  is  permitted  to  spend  M6.000  "for 
aU  printing  and  binding";  no  other  mone- 
tary amount  appear  in  the  S.  K.  C  's  ap- 
propriation act. 

Many  of  these  monetary  limlUtlona  are 
lost  in  history.  Others,  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  have  been  occasioned  by 
agency  abuses— at  least  the  Congress  has 
so  regarded  them— of  unqualified  spending 
privileges.  other  monetary  limitations 
which  creep  into  the  appropriations  of 
various  agencies  relate  to  such  Items  as 
travel,  attendance  at  conventions,  the  pur- 
chase of  automobUes,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  consultants:  particularly  in  in- 
stances in  which  the  agency  itself  has  In 
the  eyes  of  Congress,  been  at  fault. 

Limitations  of  a  qualitative  character  ap- 
pear  everywhere  in  appropriation  acts  The 
appropriation  act  covering  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  a  document  of  45  pages  lump- 
sum amounts  appear  for  more  than  40 
heterogeneous  suborganlzatlons.  and  there  are 
more  than  200  express  limitations  on  various 
objects  of  expenditure.  Most  of  the  act  Is 
however,  a  definition  of  the  particular  scope 
of  activity  which  may  be  followed  during  the 
current  year  by  the  various  suborganlzatlons, 
(5)  During  hearings  before  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittees,  administrators 
hare  frequently  been  wametf  by  committee 
members  regarding  the  modification  of  prac- 
tices followed  by  the  agency.  The  impres- 
sion may  have  been  gained  that  certain  ac- 
tivities or  expenditures  were  contrary  to  con- 
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gressloual  Intent.  The  warnings  may  be  no 
more  than  adjurations,  but  they  are  often 
regarded  by  the  agency  head  as  restricting  his 
actions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  formal 
committee  statements  which  accompany  the 
appropriation  measures  when  they  are  re- 
ported back  to  the  House  or  Senate.  A  com- 
mittee cut  in  an  appropriation  request  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  report  to  a  particular  Item, 
but  if  the  language  of  the  act  does  not  ex- 
pressly prohl'olt,  the  agency  is  free  to  apply 
the  cut  to  some  other  Item;  although  if  it 
does.  It  may  f&ce  a  hostile  subcommittee  in 
the  year  following. 

(6)  Interim  contacts  are  a  further  source 
of  congressional  control  over  Individual 
agencies.  These  contacts  are  of  two  types: 
Voluntcry  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
agency  or  Involuntary.  The  voluntary  con- 
tact arises  if  a  change  in  an  agency's  pro- 
gram Is  brought  about  by  circumstances  that 
could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  when  its 
future  budget  was  under  consideration,  or 
if  It  flnds  it  has  underestimated  its  future 
financial  requirements  and  now  seeks  what  Is 
known  as  a  deficiency  appropriation  In  or- 
der to  carry  through  the  year.  At  deficiency 
hearings,  the  progress  to  date  of  the  agency's 
program  or  a  section  of  It  is  commonly  re- 
vlevied.  The  involuntary  review  may  be 
made  by  one  of  the  standing  committees  or 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  is  us- 
ually occasioned  by  criticisms  of  the  agency's 
proRram. 

When  a  large  degree  of  policy  making 
must  be  delegated  to  an  agency  or  when  a 
none-too-certaln  policy  has  Just  been  created 
by  the  Congress,  there  has  not  infrequently 
baen  an  agitation  for  congressional  repre- 
sentation in  the  contrclling  group.  Most 
Congressmen,  however,  appear  to  doubt  the 
constitutionality  of  such  a  procedure,  and 
are  afraid  of  the  consequences  that  would 
arise  from  saddling  administrative  responsi- 
bilities on  already  overworked  Senators  and 
ilepresentatives. 

On  the  whole  the  work  by  congressional 
committee  on  the  affairs  of  agencies  seems 
to  outsiders  to  be  as  Intelligent  and  well 
done  as  time  permits,  even  though  clouded  on 
cccaelon  by  the  public  comments  of  Indi- 
vidual Congressmen  whose  attempts  at  In- 
tervention in  agency  administration  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Party  differences  have 
little  effect  on  agency  operations — a  fact 
probably  Insufflclently  appreciated  outside  of 
Washington.  The  lay  criticism  of  agency  ac- 
tivities, which  has  so  often  resulted  In  bet- 
ter administration  of  the  Government's  work 
program,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  contri- 
butions by  the  Congress  In  the  way  of  con- 
trols over  administrative  practices. 


Rejoice  Airerical 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herein  a  very  appropriate  poem 
written  by  Benjamin  P.  Martin,  Esq.,  a 
distinguished  member  of  our  bar,  as  It 
appeared  in  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News, 
January  28,  1945. 

rXJOICX  AUCUCA 

"Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  all  mankind, 
and  •  •  •  we  are  fighting  for  their  lib- 
erty In  defending  our  own.  "Tls  a  glorious 
task  asslcn'd  us  by  Providence;  which  has 
I  trtist,  given  us  spirit  ar.d  virtue  equal  to 


it,  and  win  at  laj:t  crown  it  with  success." 
(BenJ.  Franklin.  ITH.) 

"I  trust,  pray,  and  hope  that  America  will 
not  fall  the  world."  (Speaker  Sau  Ratbukm 
at  the  opening  of  the  79th  Cong.  January 
1945.) 

O  God  of  Wrath !  Tliy  face  is  turned 

In  majesty  and  might  on  man! 
The  seeds  of  hate  and  death  are  scvm. 

The  harvest  huge  in  every  land! 
No  more  the  arts  of  peace  enthrall, 

We  execute  decrees  divine! 
Rejoice   America!   Rejoice! 

Thy  sons  are  In  the  battle  line! 

Hear  now  the  cries  of  terror  rise 

From  innocents  who  look  to  Thee, 
From  little  ones  that  do  no  wrong. 

Yet  look  throush  tears  their  fate  to  seel 
We  see  Thy  earth  made  desolate. 

The  hosts  of  hell  at  liberty  I 
O  God  of  Justice!  let  us  be 

A  worthy  band  to  fight  for  Thee! 

A  million  slaves  from  happy  lands 

Beneath  the  lash  of  foreign  sky. 
Uplift  their  eyes  to  Thee  and  pray 

To  calm  the  anguished  hearts  that  cry, 
The  anguished  hearts  of  these  at  heme 

Whose  thoughts  to  them  forever  turn, 
O  God  of  Freedom!  Grant  we  be 

Thy  faithful  men  to  fight  for  Thee  I 

O  God  of  Love  renew  our  fnlthl 

We  hear  Thy  call!  We  come! 
We  know  thy  great  decrees  are  right, 

And  pray  Thy  will  be  done. 
Our  all  is  least  we  now  can  give 

To  country,  right  and  liberty. 
O  God  of  Mercy  may  we  be 

Thy  worthy  men  to  fight  for  Thee! 
•  •  •  •  • 

Yon  flaming  standard  onward  moves 

To  execute  decrees  divine, 
Rejoice  America!   Rejoice! 

"Thy  sons  are  in  the  battle  line! 

— Benj.  F.  Martin. 

GRncN\'iLLi,  S.  C,  January  28,  1945. 


Address  of  Dr.  Ezequiel  Padiila,  Secretary 
of  State  of  Mexico,  at  Inter-American 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  9.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  recent  Inter-American 
Conference  held  In  the  city  of  Mexico, 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  as 
one  of  the  delegation  of  our  country,  the 
president  of  the  conference  was  Dr. 
Ezequiel  Padiila,  Secretary  of  State  and 
Minister  of  Poreign  Affairs  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  Padiila  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
public  life  in  the  Americas,  and  the  bril- 
liant address  delivered  by  him  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  Inter-American 
Conference  is  worthy  of  reproduction, 
and  under  leave  granted  same  is  sub- 
mitted herewith: 

Honorable  delegates,  finally  we  are  emerg- 
ing from  a  long  night  of  suffering  and  danger. 
In  our  Innermost  stirely  we  shiver  upon  re- 
flecting that,  had  we  lost  this  war,  something 
that  cotxld  have  happened,  our  sovereignty 
and  our  liberties  would  have  been  cnished. 
The  militaristic  castes  of  Germany  and  Japan 
would  have  kept  for  themselves  our  coun- 
tries on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific,  re* 


spectivoly.  to  keep  us  subjugated  for  centuries 
to  come.  The  decision,  the  valor,  the  heroism 
of  countless  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
mUllons  of  whom  have  already  given  their 
lives  to  the  cause  they  defended,  have  made 
our  fate  a  different  one.  That  is  why  It  Is 
possible  that,  once  again,  we  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  oxir  sovereign  American 
Republics  should  gather  to  deliberate  on  the 
destinies  of  America.  It  Is  Imperative  that 
In  the  course  of  our  work  we  keep  in  mind 
that  an  Invisible  world  of  immolation  and 
sacrifices  is  in  flames  over  cur  heads. 

V7e  must  be  proud  of  having  placed  our 
destinies  In  their  entirety  on  the  scale  of 
war.  In  defense  of  the  democracies.  We  have 
contributed,  in  proportion  to  our  strength, 
to  the  greatest  cause  ever  faced  by  mankind. 
We  mvist  recognize  \7ith  candor  that  In 
America  the  weight  of  the  war  fell  mostly 
\ipon  the  great  democracy  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  Indeed  Just  that  we  render  to  It 
the  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 
BlMdlng  Itaelf  on  all  fronts,  exhausting  im- 
mvDM  wealth,  leaving  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes  in  mourning.  It  has  defended  with 
In-.pertshcble  epic  greatness  not  only  Its 
seriously  menaced  destiny  but  continental 
Integrity  and  world  liberties  as  well. 

What  Is  it  th^t  America  expects  of  thla 
conference?  The  flnrt  thing  It  expects  Is 
practical  resolutions;  resolutions  that  allevi- 
ate the  misery,  abandonment  and  Indiffer- 
ence in  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  otir 
masses  find  themselves;  resolutions  that 
satisfy  the  longing  of  all  our  peoples  for 
permanent  security  and  a  peace  based  upon 
Justice.  If  we  are  to  emerge  from  this  assem- 
bly more  united  than  ever.  It  will  ba  bccatise 
we  have  known  how  to  ennoble  solidarity  in 
war,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  devo- 
tion to  liberty  and  by  the  resoluteness  of  our 
l>eoples,  and  because  we  have  made  it 
transcend  into  solidarity  In  the  coming  peace. 
Such  new  solidarity  must  consider  '.he  pov- 
erty of  the  people,  their  social  insecurity, 
their  undernourishment  and  unemployment 
throughout  the  Americas,  wherever  It  may 
be.  deep  in  the  Amazon  or  In  the  mines  of 
Bolivia,  on  the  plantations  of  Hondtiras.  or 
on  the  plains  of  Venezuela.  These  iniquities 
not  only  are  a  stigma  for  the  life  of  the  coun- 
tries suffering  them,  but  also  for  the  dignity 
cf  all  the  Americas. 

This  war  is  not  all  destruction,  It  is  also 
hope,  setting  up  principles  for  a  Just  world: 
the  "four  freedoms,"  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
the  Moscow.  Cairo.  Teheran,  and  Yalta 
agreements,  the  machinery  of  cooperation  In 
r.-artlme  In  anticipation  of  the  machinery  of 
cooperation  In  time  of  peace,  the  democratic 
feeling  consecrated  by  victory,  faith  in  the 
common  destinies  of  the  common  man. 
lliat  is  why  this  war  is.  above  all,  a  social 
revolution,  the  greatest  in  history.  The 
Americas  have  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
gathering  the  Impetuous  currents  of  a  new 
life  into  the  channels  of  law  and  Justice,  of 
liberty,  of  sympathy  for  humans  ufferlng. 
The  deepest  and  most  Impressive  Immediate 
clamor  of  this  sacrificed  generation  is  per- 
manent world  peace.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals,  in  their  democratic  process  of 
consultation,  constitute  a  sound  and  noble 
answer.  The  observations  formulated  by 
some  of  our  nations.  Mexico  among  them, 
aspire  to  the  full  realization  of  that  acpira- 
tlon.  Peace  Is  not  everything.  Without 
law  it  does  not  even  deserve  that  name. 
Unless  It  rests  upon  Justice,  peace  is  merely 
a  dark  and  gloomy  armistice,  and  nothing 
elss.  If  peace  is  not  for  the  full  enjojrment 
of  human  liberties,  embracing  the  rights  and 
the  Juridical  equality  of  all  nations  it  shall 
not  have  the  sincere  adherence  of  the  peo- 
ples and  of  freemen.  This  Is  why.  through 
its  committees  of  experts,  Its  thinkers,  its 
statesmen,  all  mankind  raises  its  fervent 
wishes  that  the  permanent  world  peace  or- 
ganization be  not  established  as  an  episode 
of  might  nor  as  a  regression  to  the  discred- 
ited system  ol  alliances  and  balance  of  povor, 
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the  eomplet«  Inefflcftcy  of  which,  In  th« 
Cuurw  of  history.  h«a  so  niAny  times  sub- 
merfed  tnternstlonal  life  in  a  deluge  of 
blood:  but  as  •  true  eipresslon  of  human 
pcMdarlty.  of  proportional  responsibility,  of 
the  yeamlnf  for  Justice  of  all  peoples,  large 
and  aooAU. 

In  tills  aasnr.bly  we  miist  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  delense  of  the  cause  of  human 
d:«nlty.  as  the  best  tribute  to  those  who 
hars  died,  and  ?tU1  still  die  for  It.  We  shall 
etrtre  for  the  (•conomlc  expansion  of  our 
natioDS.  The  Western  Hemisphere  com- 
prins  Ofiy  iO,000.000  square  kUometers 
of  frustrated  lives  We  must  furnish 
working  opporttmlties  and  defend,  above  all. 
a  fair  wage  for  man  and  woman.  It  being 
understood  that  a  fair  wage  Is  not  just 
enough  for  ade<quate  nourishment  and  de- 
cent shelter  for  a  man  and  his  family,  but 
also  for  neoesstiry  sanitation,  pleasant  lei- 
sure, efllelent  education  for  children  and, 
first  of  all.  proper  protection  against  eco- 
nomic Insscurtty  that  flHs  with  anguish  and 
uncertainty  the  present  dally  life  of  the 
worker. 

It  Is  necessar]'  that  we  flght  against  slave 
wages  for  the  tieneflt  of  the  Americas  and 
the  world.  We  are  agreed.  I  am  certain, 
upon  the  removal  of  all  trade  barriers  lead- 
hig  first  to  economic  warfare  and  In  the  last 
analysis  to  actual  war;  but  not  only  that, 
we  mtnt  harmonise  this  principle  with  the 
Just  ezpresslon  of  the  International  Labor 
OOee.  that  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
any  nation  to  adept  human  working  oon- 
dlUona  Is  an  obstacle  m  the  way  of  all 
the  other  nations  wanting  to  fulfill  this 
Insacapable  mandate  In  the  Americas  we 
must  put  an  end  to  the  Danteseque  spectacle 
of  man  without  hope,  eaten  away  by  tuber- 
culosta.  malana.  malnutrition,  silicosis.  An 
end  must  come  In  America  to  the  somber 
picture,  that  cannot  be  described  In  words. 
of  the  Jobless  man  who.  In  the  midst  of  his 
country's  Indifference,  gets  home,  night  after 
night,  elsnehlng  his  hands,  without  breful 
for  hia  children  We  should  not  come  out 
of  this  ■■embly  with  dignity  were  we  to  fall 
to  give  aastiranen  to  the  masses  of  the  de- 
termination of  our  Governments  and  our 
Btates  to  formttlate  and  comply  with  all 
decisions  necessary  to  ensure  that  in  America. 
tor  its  own  sake  and  as  an  example  to  the 
world,  we  put  ari  end.  for  all  time,  to  those 
curses.  Jtst  as  wm  put  an  end  to  slavery  and 
to  the  Inquisition! 

But   how   can   we   achieve   the   expensive 
organization  of  social  security  and  economic 
expansion,  surrovinded  as  we  are  by  so  much 
misery  of  the  people  of  our  Latin  AmericaT 
Tbese  objectives  we  could  not  reach  by  the 
mere   Impulse   of    private    Initiative    In   our 
countries,    nor   cjuld    we   accomplish   them 
with  ths  means  svatlatUe  to  our  respective 
Governments,  not  even  with  a  union  of  our 
Latin  American  peoples  alone.    And  this  must 
be  said  for  the  benefit  of  thoee  who  think 
above  these  problems  in  terms  of  Phslanglst 
Btspanldsm:    xhet^e   obJectlTes   will   only   be 
attained    by  pooling   the   energies,   the   re- 
sources and  the  confidence  of  all  the  Amer- 
icas.   What  does  tiestow  substantial  tinlty  on 
the  American  cations  is  the  reciprocal  sup- 
port of  their  eneri;i«s  and  the  community  of 
their  destinies.   tJiat  coordination  of  farces 
that  supplement  <!ach  other  and  do  not  fuse 
Into  what  would  be  a  regrettable  and  dis- 
graeefxil  standar<li;ution  of  all  that  Is  Kenuine 
In  e*ch  one  of  ouj  peupies.     It  would  be  ab- 
surd   indeed    If    the    sap.    the    culture    and 
vitality    of    each    one    of    our   peoples    were 
levelled    dcywn    to   a   dull    and    gray   unity. 
Svcryone   of    us    would    lose    by    this.     The 
wealth  and   beauty  of  the  Americas  spring 
from  the  variety.  ;.n  the  material  and  m  the 
spiritual,    or    tbelr    sparkling    mosaic.     The 
United  8tat«a  and  Latin  America  make  up 
tha   eraattve   aquittlon   of   the    grandeur   of 
America,  each  one  of  these  sectors  having  its 
own  cootrlhuUoa  to  giva. 


Technology,  the  pride 


gence,  has  achieved  stupefidous  power  in  the 
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of  human  Intelll- 


by  w;vr  prr^luction. 

come   to  standstill 

Sixty  million  men 


United  States,  as  shown 
But  such  power  cannot 
upon  the  advent  of  peace, 
and  women  will  claim  tJie  jaermanent  con- 
tinuance of  their  high  wa^es  and  high  stand- 
ard of  living.  Their  statsmen  are  not  going 
to  have  the  people  collapse  in'x>  the  hell  of 
unemplo3rmient.  This  me^ns  tte  rapid  recon- 
version of  war  industries  t^  postwar  Industrial 
production.  Sixty  miUic*i  meu  and  women 
with  extraordinary  qualifications  to  do  their 
Job.  an  army  of  first -classjadmlnistra tors  and 
a  fantastic  modern  technology,  combined  will 
produce  one  of  the  bases  ithat  will  determine 
the  redemption  of  maiklnd:  abundance. 
Thus  sttained,  abundnnci  will  find  the  most 
outstanding  means  of  dlsjribution  In  endless 
fleets  of  sea  and  air  ships.  For  the  first  time  In 
history  abundance  and  means  cf  distribution 
are  limitless.  But  that  ttrodwtlon  must  go 
somewhere;  a  coordlnatlr^g  intelligence  must 
organize  the  buying  powe#  of  nittions.  Lest  a 
catastrophe  of  tremendous  ImpJlcatlons  Is  in- 
vited, there  is  only  one  answer  to  the  enor- 
mous power  of  abundano;  and  distribution: 
the  very  great  consuming  ]  »ower  of  the  masses. 
Let  us  organire  it  in  Am<rica.  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. In  turn,  awaits  the  oppjrtunlty  of  develop- 
ing its  resources.  There  are  unsvispected 
possibilities  in  our  wealt  i  anc  In  our  men. 
There  is  no  cause  for  pesj  imiarn.  We  should 
Interpret  statistics  on  huinan  terms.  Produc- 
tion of  Latin  American  labor  often  Is  un- 
favorably compared  with  1  hat  of  Anglo-Saxon 
labor.  But  is  it  possible  t  a  malie  a  Just  com- 
parison between  an  und< rnouJished  worker, 
undermined  by  disease,  discouraged  by  In- 
famously low  wages,  and  u  worser  full  of  life 
and  the  Joy  of  living,  strong  and  highly  paid? 
Let  Us  rehabilitate  the  m  an  of  our  America. 
Let  us  review  the  resouices  of  the  Hemis- 
phere, to  conclude  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  poverty  of  America.  I  et  us  build  gigantic 
works  of  Irrigation,  puMic  utUitles,  rural 
electrification,  land,  sea  i  nd  air  transporta- 
Uon,  and  they  will  be  aafflclrnt  to  ensure 
Jobs  to  a  whole  generatijn  and  will  create 
fabulous  trade  in  equlpmint.  machinery  and 
other  products  manufact  ired  m  the  United 
States.  Let  us  organize  long-term  credits 
which  will  mostly  pay  for  themselves,  credits 
«6  large  as  are  the  resouro  >.s  of  a  whole  Conti- 
nent, Let  us  become  Indt  strial  zed  by  build- 
ing an  American  world  of  consumers  and 
high  standards  of  living,  by  breaking  the 
shackles  of  our  agrlcul  ural  communities 
which ,  Incapable  of  creatl  ig  larije  capital  for 
Industrialization,  have  ccntinut^d  producing 
only  raw  materials  in  the  eld  col<  nlal  pattern, 
exploited  by  the  highly  ii  dustrialized  coun- 
tries 

The  coexistence  of  free,  prosperous  peoples 
with  slave  and  poor  peo]  iles  m  ust  be  can- 
celed definitely.  Only  povi  rty  is  to  be  feared. 
In  the  same  measure  the  buying  power  of  a 
people  increases,  the  economy  of  all  grows 
richer  and  the  security  of  all  be:omes  solid. 
Will  fabulous  sums  be  n<eded  to  carry  out 
this  program?  Uost  certilnly.  But  surely 
what  has  been  done  to  wlji  the  n-ar.  can  and 
must  be  done  to  win  the  peace.  From  this 
combination  of  resources,  as  glgsntic  as  the 
events  we  must  face,  shall  emerge  a  continent 
In  fev?riyh  activity.  Thus  the  ycmth  of  the 
Americas  will  have  a  constructive  program  to 
which  they  may  devote  thems<jlee  and  In 
which  they  may  nourish  their  hopes,  their 
well-being,  and  their  pride .  The  continental 
Idea  will  cease  to  be  the  at  «traction  that  has 
not  as  yet  entered  the  humble  homes  of  the 
American  masses.  When  ihey  derive  from  it 
the  great  benefits  of  their  liberation,  then 
they  will  learn  to  love  It  ar|d  to  defend  It.  In 
a  world  still  crowded  wlthi  unceruinty,  they 
wUl  know  how  to  live  and  to  die  for  it.  Wo 
must  realise  that  we  are  not  fating  Just  an 
economic  problem:  it  is  a  moral  problem  for 
the  American,  that  of  prewirvlng  our  free  In- 
stitutions. The  American  world  must  face 
onoe  more  and  with  greatei '  danger  a  renewal 


of  the  radical  struggle  between  Ideologies,  a 
struggle  which  will  have  for  Its  stage  in  the 
immediate  future  not  actual  warfare,  but  the 
unhappy  lacerated  soul  of  man.  One  of  these 
Ideologies  reste  upon  faith  In  the  construc- 
tive power  of  democracies;  the  other  in  the 
convulsive  power  of  violence.  Violent  and 
extremist  ideologies — Nazi  fascism  itself 
which,  even  though  defeated  in  war.  live  as 
an  opportunism  until  justice  and  not  only 
might,  wins  the  peace,  appeal  to  the  most 
Inflammable  sentiments  of  the  human  hear^. 
and  offer  some  hope:  their  propaganda  only 
requires  the  virulence  of  booklets,  the  n- 
cendlary  torch  In  the  hxmds  of  fanaticlsnr: 
they  do  not  need  order  nor  great  economic 
reaooroes;  chaos  is  their  element  and  the 
poverty  of  the  people  their  fuel.  Peoples  In 
desperation  go  to  the  extreme  left,  govern- 
ments to  the  extreme  right,  under  any  of  the 
hateful  types  of  Nazi  fascism.  In  the  end 
these  movements  result  always  in  dictator- 
ship and  in  the  loss  of  human  dignity.  But 
this  the  people  learn  too  late.  On  the  other 
hand,  democratic  Ideologies  are  all  persuasive 
affirmation.  Here  we  find  the  unevenncss  of 
the  struggle  and  at  the  same  time  the  noble 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  of  doing  justice, 
of  serving  the  highest  destinies  of  human- 
kind. 

If  democracy  is  not  an  imposture.  It  must 
offer  safe,  steady  work,  fair  wages,  decent 
homes  for  the  people,  it  must  build  schools, 
hospitals,  libraries,  parks,  but.  above  all — 
and  this  is  characteristic  of  democracy — it 
must  guarantee  economic  security,  not  based 
on  dictatorship  and  slavery,  but  upon  the 
foundations  of  true  liberty,  abundance,  fair 
distribution,  social  justice,  and  all  freedoms, 
the  authentic  freedoms.  This  is  the  battle 
we  must  flght  in  America,  because  liberty  is 
for  this  continent  the  pattern  and  the  very 
essence  of  its  life.  We  are  ascending  toward 
free  Institutions,  and  any  regression  threat- 
ens the  future  of  all  America.  This  terrible 
war.  out  of  which  we  are  emerging  together, 
was  caused  by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
dictatorships  to  conquer  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  struggle  against  militaristic  castes, 
against  governments  that  were  the  enemies 
of  liberty;  It  has  been  called  fighting  for 
democracy.  Its  postulates  have  called  whole 
nations  to  sacrifice  themselves  In  the  most 
devastating  war  of  mankind.  And  now  we 
must  ask  ourselves,  if  millions  of  men  have 
known  how  to  die  for  liberty,  shall  we  not 
know  how  to  live  to  defend  it?  It  is  a  sacred 
duty,  an  Inescapable  commitment  of  the 
highest  moral  natxire  to  offer  at  the  pyre, 
which  bums  even  now,  of  the  suffering  and 
sacrifices  we  are  experiencing,  the  determi- 
nation to  make  of  hiunan  liberties  and  demo- 
cratic principles  a  collective  responsibility 
of  all  the  American  peoples. 

Honorable  delegates,  the  hopes  of  America 
and  of  the  world  envelop  us.  At  this,  one  of 
the  crucial  moments  of  history,  when  bleed- 
ing, disconsolate  humanity,  tired  of  a  merci- 
less war,  could  weaken  its  faith  in  the  tri- 
umph of  principles  and  noble  premises,  let 
us  demonstrate  with  fervent  action  of  re- 
ciprocal confidence  and  high  Intrepid  deci- 
sions, that  America  carries  within  it,  es  a 
torch,  the  unfailing  fire  of  Its  example  and 
of  Its  faith  in  the  free  destinies  of  man. 


The  Shortage  of  Overalls 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  short- 
age of  overalls  exists  throughout  the 


Farm  Bslt.  A  pair  of  overalls  to  the 
average  farmer  is  about  as  essential  as 
the  tools  with  which  he  tills  the  soil. 

Suspecting  that  shipments  of  overalls 
were  being  made  to  foreign  countries 
under  lend-lease  and  otherwise,  I  re- 
cently directed  a  written  Inquiry  to  the 
War  Production  Beard  with  reference  to 
the  matter. 

The  War  Production  Board  advised  me 
that  during  the  fourth  quarter  last  year, 
244,724  pairs  of  overalls  left  the  country 
for  all  destinations.  With  the  exception 
of  one  lend-lease  requisition  for  96,000 
pairs,  all  of  this  trade  was  on  a  commer- 
cial or  cash  reimbursable  basis.  The  to- 
tal export  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  are  not  yet  available  but  it  is  known 
that  one  requisition  calling  for  70,896 
pairs  of  overalls  was  approved  for  ship- 
ment on  lend-lease  during  that  first 
quarter. 

The  above  figures  indlc&te  that  at  least 
415.620  pairs  of  overalls  have  left  the 
country  during  the  past  6  months. 


Address  of  D.  D.  Monroe,  Grand  Sire, 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  FITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOT/l 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  the  radio  address  recently  made 
by  D.  D.  Monroe,  of  Clayton,  N.  Mex. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  the  grand  sire  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  his 
radio  broadcast  was  mace  over  Station 
KOB,  AlbuQuerque,  N.  Mex. 

His  address  is  as  f ollowii : 

Friends.  It  Is  my  happy  privilege  to  extend 
to  all  my  listeners,  and  particularly  to  all 
members  cf  cur  fraternity  wherever  dis- 
persed, the  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the 
sovereign  (irand  lodge  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

AN    OXrrSTANDING    nLATERNITT 

There  exists  in  every  city  and  town,  and  in 
almost  every  hamlet  on  the  North  American 
Continent,  subordinate,  encampment,  can- 
ton, and  Rebekah  lodges,  which  are,  respec- 
tively, bodies  of  the  men'u  and  women's 
branches  of  this  order.  For  youth,  we  have 
Young  Odd  Fellow  Clubs,  Theta  Rho  Girls' 
Clubs,  and  Alpha  Rho  Coed  C:  ubs.  Each  rep- 
resents a  valuable  unit  of  world-wide  fra- 
ternal organization  composed  of  some  one 
and  one-half  million  members  belonging  to 
over  22,000  lodges  located  In  70  States.  Prov- 
inces, or  defined  geographical  areas  In  17  dif- 
ferent nations. 

Spreading  fiom  the  mother  coimtry.  Eng- 
land, where  the  order  had  existed  for  many 
years.  Odd  Fellowship  had  Us  natal  day  in 
America,  in  Baltimore,  Md..  o:i  April  26,  1819. 
It  wa*  Introduced  Into  Canada  August  10, 
1843,  and  subsequently  extended  from  coun- 
try to  country  until  today  ;.t  veritably  en- 
circles the  globe. 

LEADS  IN  RELIEF  WORK 

The  motto  of  Odd  Fellowship  is  friendship, 
love,  and  truth.  Its  tenets  are  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  Its  symbol  Is  -:he  three  links. 
It  has  been  said  In  truth  that  the  sun  never 
fails  to  set  agleam  these  golden  links,  the 
symbol  of  this  great  world-wide  fraternity, 


which  has  lined  the  pages  of  history  whh 
more  than  126  years  of  valiant  striving  for 
the  uplifting  of  mankind.  Uplifting  because 
It  constantly  admonishes  its  members  of  these 
sacred  missions:  "To  relieve  the  distressed, 
bury  the  dead,  comfort  the  widow,  and  edu- 
cate the  orphan."  The  order  spends  approxi- 
mately M.OOO.OOO  annually  in  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress and  suffering;  the  order  maintains  64 
homes  valued  In  excess  of  fourteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  It  has  educated  and  raised 
more  orphan  children  than  all  State  and 
Federal  Institutions  combined.  There  are  at 
present  approximately  4,500  residents  of  these 
homes.  No  Odd  Fellow  or  Odd  Fellow's  de- 
pendent ever  becomes  a  public  charge. 

rxuGioN  IS  rrs  cornerstone 
But  Odd  Fellowship  Is  not  a  mere  bene- 
ficial society  having  for  its  object  the  relief 
of  its  members  or  the  ministering  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  their  families.  The  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  was  the  first  to  establish  mutual  aid 
and  benefit  associations;  its  educational 
foundation  and  student-loan  fund  was  among 
the  first  established;  It  was  the  first  organ- 
ization to  introduce  community  singing  into 
Its  meetings;  it  does  not  pretend  to  supplant 
the  church,  but  it  inculcates  a  veneration 
for  religion.  According  to  the  Gospel  of  St. 
James,  1:  27,  "Pure  religion  and  undeflled 
before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affiiction, 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world."  This  is  the  basis  of  Odd  Fellow- 
ship. 

Then,  Odd  Fellowship,  recognizing  the  fa- 
therhood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  is  democratic  in  that  it  is  a  true  democ- 
racy, a  democracy  that  teaches,  as  is  so 
clearly  stated  by  John  James  Ingalls,  "In  the 
democracy  of  the  dead,  all  men  are  equal. 
There  is  neither  rank  nor  station  nor  pre- 
rogative in  the  great  republic  of  the  grave." 
This  is  the  philosophy  of  Odd  Fellowshii»»  a 
philosophy  which  directs  us  to  teach  men  to 
view  and  to  contemplate  "What  they  are 
sure  to  be  and  what  they  may  soon  become." 
A  philosophy  which  further  teaches  us  that 
"Perfection  comes  not  In  doing  extraordinary 
things,  but  in  doing  ordinary  things  extraor- 
dinarUy  well. 

CIVIC  AND  SPUUTDAL  PRINCIPLES 

In  America.  Odd  Fellowship  is  composed 
of  the  great  middle,  industrial  classes  al- 
most exclusively.  Mechanics  and  working- 
men  organized  this  modern  Institution  which 
has  grown  steadfastly  In  numbers  and  Im- 
portance, as  an  organization  laboring  falth- 
luUy  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race, 
the  field  of  labor  which  is  coextensive  with 
the  globe,  representing  to  the  world  a  unique 
spectacle  that  commands  and  deserves  the 
earnest  and  most  critical  examination  and 
consideration  of  all  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  welfare  of  their  fellowman.  It  constant- 
ly fights  against  immorality,  vice,  and  the 
Innumerable  woes  Incident  to  life.  It  does 
not  seek  a  veiled  origin  In  the  misty  shades 
of  the  past  to  Justify  its  existence  In  the 
present. 

And,  finally.  Odd  Fellowship  is  a  patriotic 
organization,  teaching  its  members  that  in 
order  to  be  true  they  must  be  faithful  to 
their  Creator,  obedient  and  patriotic  toward 
their  Government  and  fraternal  to  their  fel- 
lowmen.  Every  Odd  Fellow  (and  by  the  term 
Odd  Fellow  I  Include  not  only  the  adult 
male  members  of  the  organization,  but  the 
Rebekahs,  the  Young  Odd  Fellows,  the  Theta 
Rho  girls,  the  Patriarchs  and  Ladies  Militant, 
the  all  other  affiliates)  is  pledged  to  lend 
every  effort,  not  only  by  the  giving  of  money, 
but  by  giving  of  personal  services  and  per- 
sonal sacrifices  to  the  allied  effort  until  vic- 
tory has  been  achieved  In  the  present  emer- 
gency and  thereafter  to  strive  valiantly  for 
the  winning  and  the  perpetuation  of  an  ever- 
lasting peace.  The  dream  Fruit  Tree  of  Odd 
Fellowship  and  the  goal  toward  which  we 
strive  is  the  day  when  one  law  shall  bind  all 
nations,  tongues,  and  kindred  of  the  earth — 


and  that  law  shall  be  the  law  of  universal 
brotherhood. 

In  a  society  which  has  become  largely  com- 
mercially minded  this  statement  may  seem 
commonplace  and  trite,  because  of  its  Ideal - 
Ism  and  altruism.  We,  of  this  age,  seem  to 
have  drifted  away  from  the  spiritual  values, 
and  away  from  humanities,  and  tend  to  stress 
price  rather  than  value.  Yet  today  the  boy 
over  there,  the  kid  at  war.  dreams  not  of 
prestige,  and  power,  and  wealth,  but  of  days 
back  home,  the  neighborhood  gang,  the  old 
Jalopy,  a  warm  bath,  comfortable  relaxation. 
It's  funny,  how  all  these  little  things  add  up 
to  make  the  biggest,  most  important  thing 
of  all  to  the  kid.  Because  of  these  little 
things,  because  of  the  hope  of  keeping  these 
little  things  in  his  way  of  living,  the  kid  is 
willing  to  give  his  everything,  his  life. 

There  Is  hope  of  a  better  world  of  tomor- 
row for  everyone.  Yet  a  better  world  wUl 
come  only  If  a  better  race  of  people  survive 
the  terrible  conflict  which  Is  now  raging. 

Here  in  America  too  many  of  us  are  still 
more  interested  in  racing  for  our  trains  than 
we  are  in  training  for  our  race.  We  are 
changing  the  face  of  the  world.  How  about 
Its  heart?  The  day  may  never  come  when 
all  men  will  think  alike,  but  we  believe  that 
the  day  can  be  made  to  come  when  all  men 
will  feel  alike,  and  it  is  In  men's  hearts  and 
not  in  their  heads,  that  a  possible,  feasible 
basis  for  the  solutions  of  the  problems  of 
the  world  may  be  found. 

INTERESTED   IK   TXJTVrZ   WELFARE 

It  is  my  honest  conviction,  and  I  firmly 
maintain,  that  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
world  are  far  superior  to  and  will  eventually 
conquer,  the  destructive  forces.  The  ancient 
world  had  its  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
medieval  world  had  Its  Ceaser.  The  mod- 
ern world  had  Its  Napoleon.  But  where  are 
they?  Their  memory  lives  only  to  be  despised 
and  shunned.  Today  we  have  Hitler,  but  h" 
will  soon,  very  soon,  go  the  way  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  pathways  of  peace  are  more 
pregnant  with  power,  more  vital  with 
strength,  more  Imbued  with  permanency 
than  all  the  waging  of  war. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  story  of  th-j 
contest  between  the  wild  wind  and  smiling 
sun  In  an  attempt  to  compel  the  traveler  to 
shed  his  cloak.  The  more  furiously  the  wind 
lashed  at  him  the  closer  the  traveler  wrapped 
his  cloak  about  him.  while  the  warm  smile 
of  the  sun  soon  made  the  traveler  take  off  his 
cloak  and  carry  it  on  his  arm.  The  wrath  and 
fury  of  the  storm  brings  only  wreckage  and 
destruction.  So  with  war.  Not  until  the 
hatred  and  fury  and  carnage  of  the  battle- 
fields are  forever  a  thing  of  the  pest  can  we 
start  our  march  of  progress  toward  a  better 
and  a  fairer  world  in  which  to  live.  But  we 
can  look  ahead  now  and  visualize  that  world. 
The  end  of  this  war  Is  going  to  be  followed 
by  the  greatest  social  revolution  in  all  his- 
tory There  will  be  no  precedent  to  follow. 
There  will  be  no  administrative  rule  to  guide 
us,  because  the  world  will  be  in  ruins,  seme 
countries  physically,  some  geographically, 
some  financially — and  most  nations'  morale 
will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ever  known 
in  human  history.  A  new  world,  entirely  rev- 
olutionized (so  say  most  of  our  social  sci- 
entists) will  have  to  be  built  and  It  wUl 
have  to  be  reconstructed  day  by  day. 

BELIEVES  IN  LEADERSHIP  OF  YOUTH 

I  am  not  afraid  of  that  world  placed  In 
the  hands  of  the  millions  of  our  youth  who 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  this  conflict.  I  am 
afraid  of  It  if  it  Is  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  plan  only  diplomatically  and  com- 
mercially, striving  for  power  and  position 
without  thought,  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  I  feel  sometimes  that  I  would  like 
to  apologize  for  the  leadership  of  our  "older" 
generation  to  our  "young  folks.  I  agree  with 
Richard  N.  M.  Snyder:  "After  2.000  years  of 
Christianity,  my  generation  has  dragged  the 
flower  of  our  youth  through  the  worst  de- 
pression this  world  has  ever  seen,  and  now 
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w«  «r«  lmm«r«ng  them  !n  th«  mo«t  horrlbU 
blood  bath  ciTilixatlon  haa  ever  tuaowa.  Tha 
nteaa  wa  an  ixi  today  U  a  flagrant  caa«  of 
adult  d«Unqu«ac7.  And  I  frankly  beUeva 
that  the  t«n-a^  youth  of  today,  with  their 
Jltterbxiiging.  boogle-woogy,  and  bobby 
aocks.  represent  a  more  mature  mentality 
than  our  alot  a,achlnes.  crooked  politics,  and 
sclfUh.  matarlally  minded  power  and  prcs- 
•ure  Ideolo^.  We  haven t  yet  learned  to 
Utc  among  ourialTca.  The  war  muat  be  won 
at  the  battle  f-ont«,  but  the  peace  muat  be 
won  In  every  city.  town,  hamlet,  and  In 
every  community  aiKi  croaa  roacte  in  the 
world.  aiHl  In  ev«Tr  or^janlaatlon.  society, 
church,  and  school,  and  Id  every  8lng:le  home 
~  In  America.  l:r  wc  dont  have  peace  at  the 
tamrn  table,  we  re  sure  to  have  a  mess  at  the 
peace  table." 

Only  day  bifore  yesterday  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  an  overseas  vet- 
eran home  on  furlough.  He  had  become  too 
fed  up  on  the  tmug  complacency  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  "what's  m  It  for  me"  and  "1  dont 
care  what  hapfjens  J\wt  so  It  flont  happen  to 
me"  t«mp«mment  so  prevalent  throughout 
our  clviljan  population.  The  feeling  upon 
the  part  of  his  own  parents  that  the  war 
would  soon  te  over  and  that  everything 
would  be  O.  K.  again.  So  fad  up  that  he 
slipped  out  of  the  house  early  one  morning 
to  return  and  i-ejoin  his  buddies  at  the  front, 
and  he  left  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  mother, 
pinned  on  hU  pillow,  telling  her  that  he  waa 
going  back  into  the  battle.  I  want  to  quote 
Just  a  few  pajagraphs  of  this  letter:  "Well 
ba  looking  very  brava  and  confUlent.  And 
that's  Just  thi)  point.  I  may  aa  well  Jump 
In  with  both  feet  right  now.  We  won't  be 
ooofldent.  At  least.  I  wont.  The  old  man 
fought  in  the  Argonne  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  demc«racy,  and  here  we  go  again. 
It  waa  tough  in  his  generation,  tmt  It's 
tougher  m  ours,  because  we  aren't  going  to 
be  filled  with  the  faith  his  crowd  felt.  We've 
seen  how  you  older  people  can  loae  the  peace 
after  we've  wt>n  the  war.  We're  going  with 
our  ftngers  croased.  and  It's  hard  to  fire  a 
gun  with  your  fingers  croased. 

"We  don't  doubt  democracy  la  worth  fight- 
ing fco*.  and  we're  not  afraid  to  go.  I  don't 
think  I'm  a  coward — I'm  not  afraid  to  die, 
but  I'm  afraid  <if  dying  for  nothing.  You  see, 
we're  afraid  of  the  old  shell  g^arae. 

"I  see  the  tjuth  now,  but  it  was  hard  to 
come  by.  *I  am  my  brother's  keeper.'  It's 
brotherhood  this  time  or  else. 

"Sorry.  I  had  to  scold,  but  It's  time  you 
older  people  gn-w  up.  You've  been  the  love- 
liest of  mothers.  But  the  point  U,  the  world 
la  not  made  only  of  lovely  people  like  you. 
I  wonder  if  Jxiat  being  a  lovely  person  la 
enough  any  mete." 

'~rhia  time  it  s  brotherhood  or  else  "  That 
Is  the  thinking  of  the  kid  in  unlfcxTn  and 
under  fire  today  Listen  to  this  poem  by  my 
good  friend.  M»j.  Victor  Grant: 

"  Twaa  In  the  var  when  first  we  met 
liid  the  carnage  round  kiarquettc. 

He   loomed    ap   through    the   night   with 
grim  intent; 
There  waa  blood  luat  in  hla  eye 
And  my  own.  I  can't  deny. 

Revealed  that  I  waa  there  on  murder  bent. 

"His  aim  waa  nc  t  so  good 
So  I  ahot  him  vhere  he  stood. 

He  qioaked.  then  swayed  a  while  and  fel!; 
All  the  hate  w.thin  me  died 
Aa  I  knelt  there  by  his  side. 

He   tried   to   smile,   then  aort  of  waved 
— larewiaL' 

"Cbuld  I  have  known  htm  better 
I  might  have  called  him  'brother* 
And  greeted  him  with  cheer  and  hearty 
laughter 
May  we  meet  a  tth  kindly  gtanoea 
Under  higher  c  ircumataoces 
And  share  a  •olcUcr's  faith  la  thla  here- 
ftflcr.'* 


n«  coMCLtmoif 

Throtigh  brotherhood  and  fraternity  we 
hope  to  fulfill  our  obllgiitlons  to  these  men. 
and  to  do  our  part  in  i  he  bi;lldlng  of  that 
better  world  of  tomorrou. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  "A  man  who  la 
too  btisy  to  serve  Ood  aid  his  fellow  man  is 
Just  too  busy.**  Years  ago  Ilbert  Hubbard 
said  "One  great,  stroni,  uni^lflsh  soul  In 
every  community  coukl  actually  redeem 
the  world."  It  is  our  hope  th.it  through  the 
practice  of  the  principle i  of  f;iendshlp.  love, 
and  of  truth,  of  faith  aid  bo{ie  and  of  char- 
ity, we  may  so  direct  p  iblic  thinking  as  to 
create  in  our  communities  strong,  xinsel- 
flsh  kindred  feelings- -four  dations  upon 
which  we  may  buUd  tovrard  the  better  world 
of  tomorrow.  Believlni  In  the  Fatherhood 
of  Ood.  struggling  to  exp  ind  tae  brotherhood 
of  man,  we  here  and  now  lededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  great  task  that  lies  before  ua, 
pledging  ourselves  and  <iur  oider  to  extend- 
ing the  Ideals  of  thla  griiat  friternlty  In  the 
hope  that  we  may  coqtrlbute  toward  the 
day  when,  after  the  passage  of  the  decades 
of  time,  we  have  taker  i  our  place  only  In 
history.  It  may  be  that  the  fsentry  of  those 
passing  days,  pacing  his  rounds  on  the 
watchtowers  of  civilization  and  bearing  rung 
out  the  challenge  "Watrhmaa.  what  of  the 
night,"  shall  answer  In  rlbrant  tones.  "Man. 
redeemed  and  disenthralled  fiom  the  slavish 
life  of  his  passlona,  has  row  atiserted  his  high 
birthright  and  owns  the  tie  that  binds  him 
In  universal  consangulr  ity  with  his  fellow 
man.  Ood  U  In  Heaven,  all  la  well  with  the 
world." 


Coapulsory  Milita^  Truunf  in 
Peacetiiae  ? 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFOHD  R.  HOPE 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Api^  12.  1945 


Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Si 

to  extend  my  remarl 
Include  a  statement 
Davles.  director,  food 
Stanford  University, 
compulsory  military 
time. 

This  statement  was 
quest  Of  the  editor  ol 
and  Financial  Chronii 
and  published  in  that 
1.  1945.    It  foUows: 


laker,  under  leave 

in  the  RicoRD.  I 

•y  Dr.  Joseph  S. 

:se£rch  institute, 

in  the  question  of 

ng  in  peace- 

•repared  at  the  re- 
the  Commercial 

le.  cf  New  York, 
.per  on  February 


COMFTTLSORT  ICIUTABT  TRAINING   IN  PSACZTIMX7 

(By  Joseph  8    Davis,  dlrUtor,  food  research 
institute.  Stanford  University) 

This  queetlon  Is  not  jtt  ripe  for  effective 
public  discussion  or  decision. 

Thoroughgoing  prepar4tlon  for  defense  of 
the  United  States  is  cert»lniy  one  of  the  es- 
aentlals  for  the  peace  pe^-lod  ahead.  Aa  our 
delayed  participation  in  two  world  wars  has 
shown,  adequate  defenae  lequlree  readiness  to 
fight  overseas,  if  need  b< .  early  rather  than 
late.  We  have  never  had  a  good  defense  pro- 
gram. It  13  urgent  thit  on«j  be  carefully 
drafted  and  adopted.  aft(»  dissuasion  In  the 
Congrees  and  by  the  public  at  large,  without 
protracted  delay  But  what  sxich  a  program 
should  contain  is  quite  tiryoml  the  power  of 
the  general  public  at  preiient  to  Judge. 

The  drafting  of  a  wrtl-rotmded  defenae 
program  la  a  proper  Jot  ft*  a  commlaakm 
made  up  of  our  ablest  cjttaeni  with  the  aM 
of  experts  In  several  f\c^  !tn  a  very  dtf- 
ferent  field,  the  Baruch  committee  on  rubber 


ahowed  what  can  be  done.  Compulsory  anl< 
veraal  mUlUry  training.  If  Included  In  the  de- 
fenae program,  could  at  moat  be  only  a  part 
of  It.  Another  highly  Important  part  con- 
sists In  our  vigorous  participation  In  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace,  to  which  both 
political  parties  and  moet  of  our  people  are 
committed  even  before  details  are  worked  out. 
Such  a  commission  might  well  have  been 
appointed  several  months  ago.  Pending  Its 
Investigation  and  repcwrt,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Preaident  Roosevelt,  if  iu)t  thoee  of 
General  Marshall,  were  premature.  So  also 
are  the  Gumey-Wadsworth  and  May  bills  now 
before  Congress.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped 
from  them,  and  from  such  S3mnpoe1a  as  the 
Chronicle  Is  conducting.  Is  that  they  will  lead 
to  the  early  set-up  of  a  suitable  Investigating 
body. 

Meanwhile.  I  am  not  ready  to  go  on  record 
for  or  against  compulsory  universal  military 
training  or  national  service,  of  1  year  more 
or  lees,  for  young  men  alone  or  for  young 
women  as  well.  If  something  of  this  sort  Is 
essential  to  adequate  defense.  I  shall  be  for  It. 
At  present  I  very  much  doubt  that  It  la. 
Decades  of  compulsory  military  service  did 
not  save  Csarist  Russia  from  defeat  In  1917 
or  the  nations  of  western  Europe  from  con- 
quest In  1940,  Switzerland  alone,  excepted. 
Lack  of  It  did  not  prevent  Nazi  Germany  from 
vanquishing  these  nations,  or  bring  the 
British  Empire  down  to  defeat  In  either 
^vorld  War.  After  fighting  this  war  In  un- 
orthodox fashion.  Americans  can  be  pardoned 
for  doubting  whether  our  future  preparations 
for  defense  must  Involve  copying  con- 
tinental Europe's  old  system  In  this  particu- 
lar. 

In  any  event.  I  feel  sure  that  a  really  com- 
petent Investigation  would  reveal  the  great 
Importance  of  other  elements  In  a  desirable 
defense  program,  some  of  them  entailing 
much  more  brains  but  much  less  cost  in 
human  terms  if  not  in  financial  burdens. 
The  general  public,  even  the  more  thoughtful 
portion  of  it.  Is  in  no  way  ready  to  pass  upon 
the  apparently  simple  but  very  complex 
question  now  being  raised,  out  of  any  relation 
to  other  Issues  that  are  even  less  understood. 


Great  Britain  Seen  in  Strong  Post-War 
Skipping  Position 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND-  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, dated  April  11.  1945,  entitled 
"Great  Britain  Seen  In  Strong  Post-War 
Shipping  Position." 

Great  BRiTAUf  Sexh  in  Stsono  Poot-Was 
Shipping  Position— Caaoo  Plsr  or  18,000.- 
000  Tons  Dvt  Tarn  Tiaa — Moss  BtnLDiNO 
Plannxd 

(By  Stanley  Pergtison) 
Great  Britain,  although  It  has  lost  about 
40  percent  of  Its  pre-war  toanage  ta  ooMa 
hners.  appeaf*  dcaUned  to  energe  from  th* 
war  with  •  tar  larger  fleet  of  the  cargo  ships 
which  are  actually  eesrnUal  to  lu  economy 
than  either  the  British  or  American  public 
hat  gtnaraUy  been  led  to  expect,  a  survey  at 
sveh  oAclal  British  figures  as  have  thus  far 
been  made  available  indicates. 


In  cargo  ships  of  10.000  tons  or  less,  a 
classification  which  Includes  tankers  and 
small  coasters  and  which  mukes  up  the  core 
of  almost  any  merchant  fle<*t.  Great  Britain 
Is  expected  to  have  at  least  19,000.000  and 
possibly  20.000.000  deadweight  tons  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  Indicating  that  her  net  losses 
In  this  class  since  1939  have  not  exceeded 
16  or  17  percent. 

LINES   NOT  REPLACED 

Britain's  current  relatively  strong  position 
In  cargo  ships,  as  compared  with  every  other 
country  except  the  United  States,  is  due  In 
port  to  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  losses  have 
been  Incurred  among  the  larger  passenger 
and  passenger-cargo  liners,  and  in  part  to  a 
well-executed  If  llttle-pubitclzed  merchant 
shipbuilding  program  whlcJi  has  been  con- 
centrated entirely  on  car{;o  ships  of  the 
10,000-ton  class  and  upon  analler  types. 

Thus  the  16  to  17  percent  drop  In  freighter 
tonnage  compares  quite  favcjrably  with  a  net 
less  of  40  percent  In  liners  and  with  an 
over-all  net  loss  of  23  percent  In  vessels  of 
all  categories  in  excess  of  l.COO  gross  tons  to 
the  end  of  1943. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  surveying  the 
actual  types  and  speeds  of  the  new  cargo  ves- 
sels being  built  for  the  British  merchant  ma- 
rine, students  of  the  problem  both  here  and 
abroad,  run  up  against  a  vif.ll  of  secrecy  that 
Is  unprecedented  in  almost  any  other  major 
field  of  British  wartime  endeavor.  The 
United  States  has  announcet*  monthly  the 
number  and  type  of  virtually  every  merchant 
ship  built  in  American  yards  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  emergency  building  program,  but 
the  British  Government  has  disclosed  less 
about  Its  merchant  shipbuilding  program 
than  about  its  naval  building,  its  production 
of  aircraft,  and  so  on. 

From  the  middle  of  1941  until  last  Novem- 
ber, reports  of  losses  at  (»e:i  were  suspended. 
In  November  the  British  Government  pub- 
lished a  White  Paper  giving  the  number 
End  tonnage  of  British  ves.sels  lost  up  to  the 
close  of  1943  on  a  year-tci-year  basis.  The 
white  paper  also  disclosed  the  tonnage,  but 
•not  the  number,  of  merchant  vessels  built — 
the  aggregate  amounting  to  approximately 
4.500.000  gross  tons  from  September  1939 
to  December  31,  1C43. 

EnrrisH  resume  uilencb 

The  most  careful  study  of  the  White  Paper 
figures  revealed  only  that  the  British  mer- 
chant fleet,  aggregating  17.500,000  gross  tons 
of  ships  in  excess  of  1,600  tens  In  1938.  Bto<xi 
at  15.500,000  at  the  end  oi  1943;  and  when 
allowances  were  made  for  \essels  that  would 
have  to  be  returned  to  other  countries,  the 
total  was  13.500,000  tons.  Since  then  the 
British  Government  has  reBUmed  Its  long 
silence  on  all  details  of  It  3  merchant  ship- 
building. 

Even  well-informed  Britishers  outside  Gov- 
ernment circles  appear  to  have  been  kept 
in  the  dark  as  to  ttie  current  status  of  the 
British'  cargo  fleet  and  as  to  plans  for  Its 
replacement.  The  Influential  London  Econo- 
mist, for  example,  estimated  the  size  of  the 
fleet  at  10.000.6oo  gross  tons.  Just  before  the 
White  Paper  put  It  as  13  500,000  (a  figure 
which  did  not  Include  small  coasters  and  ves- 
sels returnable  to  other  countries  after  the 
war).  Lord  Wlnster,  taking  a  particularly 
gloomy  view,  predicted  last  year  that  Britain 
would  come  out  of  the  war  with  needs  for 
30.000.000  dead-weight  tons  but  with  only 
15.000.000  dead-weight  tons  on  hand. 

Recent  piecemea)  disclosure  as  to  the 
losses  of  the  major  British  liner  companies 
have  provided  the  key  Xo  the  punle  of 
Britain's  position  with  resftect  to  freighters. 
Since  there  have  been  no  replac«inenta  in 
vessels  of  the  User  clata,  save  through 
launching  of  a  few  large  units  such  m  the 
Andes  and  the  Dominion  Monarch,  which 
were  planned  beforo  the  witr,  It  is  clear  that 
the  British  merchant  marine  Is  stronger  to- 
<Uy  on  a  tonnage  biksls  thaa  many  American 


shipping  circles  would  have  believed  possible 
a  year  ago. 

KEW  BtnLDINO  PLANNED 

Liner  losses  of  40  percent,  although  seri- 
ous are  not  as  crippling  as  comparable 
losses  among  freighters  for  two  reasons. 
First.  Italy.  Germany  and  France,  Britain's 
chief  competitors  in  the  liner  trades,  have 
lost  more  heavily  still  and  two  of  them  may 
probably  be  counted  out  of  the  running  for 
some  time  to  come.  Second,  the  airplane  Is 
expected  to  cut  Into  the  liner  passenger  and 
mail  business  anj-way,  with  the  result  that 
the  post-war  need  for  large  fast  vessels  of 
this  type  will  probably  fall  below  that  of 
the  period  before  the  war. 

Lord  Leathers.  British  Minister  of  War 
Transport,  disclosed  last  month  that  British 
shipyards  are  now  turning  from  the  standard 
lO.OOO-tonner  to  more  varied  types  of  ships. 
In  addition  to  the  10.000  to  11.000  deadweight 
ton  Empire  class  vessels,  Britain  has  been 
building  fast  cargo  liners  running  up  to 
12.000  dead-weight  tons  and  18  knots  maxi- 
mum, tankers,  refrigerator  ships,  colliers, 
ventilated  fruiters,  heavy-lift  derrick  ships, 
and  other  odd  types — but  how  many  In  each 
class  is  a  well-guarded  secret. 

British  Motorship.  an  excellent  technical 
monthly  published  In  London,  has  been  car- 
rying some  details  of  these  various  types, 
month  by  month,  but  American  readers  have 
been  Interested  to  note  that  some  of  the  most 
Important  data  that  would  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  actual  competitive  value  of  the  ship 
such  as  dimension  of  the  engines  and  shaft 
horsepower,  Is  Invariably  missing,  whether 
by  design  or  inadvertence. 

BASIS   or   COMPUTATION 

^^^len  Britain's  current  position  as  to 
freighters  Is  computed  on  the  basis  of  (1) 
white-paper  figures,  (2)  liner  losses.  (3) 
probable  losses  of  old  and  new  ships  based 
on  prevailing  war-risk  rates  and  on  reported 
losses  by  other  allies,  and  (4)  the  proven  ca- 
pacity of  British  shipyards,  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  would  put  Britain's  strength  In 
freighters,  tankers,  and  coasters  of  all  types 
of  10.000  gross  tons  and  under  at  13.000,000 
gross  or  19,000.000  dead -weight  tons  at  the 
end  cf  1946.  This  would  compare  with  a  fleet 
of  15.500,000  gross  tons,  or  25.500,000  dead- 
vi'elght  tons  before  the  war. 

In  computing  these  figures,  the  output  of 
British  merchant  shipyards,  which  produced 
1,158.000  gross  tons  in  1941,  1.302.000  In  1942, 
and  1.204.000  for  1943,  has  been  calculated  at 
1,000,000  tons  for  1944  and  1,OOO.OCO  for  1948. 
Actuadly,  It  Is  expected  output  may  be  higher 
because  repair  yards,  which  absorbed  one- 
half  the  manpower  available  for  merchant 
ship  work  through  1943.  Is  expected  to  fall 
off  sharply  with  the  collapse  of  Germany. 


Frlust  Keep  America  Off  the  Road  to 
Socialism 


^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  EOUTR  CAKOLUf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  12, 1945 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  1  desire  to  Include 
In  the  extension  of  my  remarks  in  ih9 
RscoRD  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Greenville  News.  Greenville,  S.  C,  April 
8,  1945,  as  follows: 
uvn  KBSP  AiciaicA  ovr  rm  aoas  to  eocuuaic 

It  Is  a  wholeeome  sign  for  this  country's 
future,  we  think,  that  Congress  has  recently 


been  showing  evidences  of  apprehension  that 
efforts  may  be  made  to  maintain  many  of  our 
wartime  controls  and  restrictions  after  war 
needs  have  paased.  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  Nation's  economy  under  the  constant 
and  expanding  control  and  direction  of  the 
Government  In  the  postwar  period. 

It  Is  being  more  and  more  widely  realised 
both  In  Congress  and  among  the  general 
citizenship  that  one  of  the  first  Jobs  this 
Nation  win  face  when  the  war  recedes  will  be 
that  of  freeing  It  from  all  measures  cf  gov- 
ernmental control  and  regimentation  whose 
only  Justification  Is  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions of  war. 

But  there  are  thoee  of  socialistic  tenden- 
cies who  see  in  the  present  war-emergency 
policies  of  complete  Government  domination 
of  the  Nation's  economic  life  a  most  favor- 
able setting  for  carrying  on  and  expanding 
further  a  program  of  complete  Government 
direction,  planning,  and  management  of  the 
Nation's  economic  activities.  Getting  rid  of 
these  controls  which  only  war  Justifies  may, 
therefore,  not  be  the  easy  task  that  it  might 
seem,  for  we  are  doubtless  going  to  hear  many 
arguments,  and  seemingly  plausible  ones,  too, 
of  the  necessity  for  maintaining  various 
controls  to  meet  other  emergencies. 

One  cf  the  greatest  dangers  that  will  face 
this  country  In  the  fairly  near  future,  as 
many  thoughtful  citizens  see  It,  is  that  we 
shall  be  carried  Into  actual  socialism  through 
this  process  of  steadily  expanding  the  direc- 
tive and  managerial  powers  of  Government 
over  business  enterprise  generally,  leading  to 
a  replacement  of  private  Initiative  and  busi- 
ness management  by  what  will  in  effect 
amount  to  actual  Government  operation, 
which  Is  essentially  socialism. 

It  can  be  conclusively  shown,  we  think, 
that  socialism  Is  Incompatible  with  real  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  that  In  a  socialist  state 
the  citizen  is  virtually  a  political  slave, 
since  his  very  means  of  existence  are  con- 
stantly under  the  direct  and  complete  con- 
trol of  a  governmental  authority.  Socialism, 
In  short,  brings  a  completely  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment through  Its  virtually  absolute  pow- 
ers over  the  economic  resources  and  activi- 
ties of  the  citizens. 

Socialism  and  communism  are  alike  in  their 
basic  political  philosophy  and  effects.  The 
difference  lies  chiefly  in  the  means  of  gain- 
ing their  political  objectives.  While  com- 
munism believes  In  gaining  control  by  any 
means  necessary.  Including  force  and  revo- 
lution. Socialists  profess  to  seek  these 
changes  through  democratic  processes,  and 
many  Socialists,  we  dare  say,  are  sincere  In 
their  belief — mistaken  as  we  are  convinced  It 
Is — that  a  socialist  state  can  continue  to  be 
a  democratic  state.  But  socialism  Is  the  doc- 
trine of  Karl  Marx,  and  would  have  the  state 
own  and  operate  the  Nation's  economic  ac- 
tivities, and  that  Is  exactly  communism's 
program. 

And  because  of  this  difference  In  political 
methods,  socialism  is  a  greater  danger  to 
America  than  communism.  For  we  may  be 
persuaded.  If  we  are  not  constantly  alert,  to 
approve  step  by  step,  on  the  plea  of  meeting 
some  special  conditions,  measures  of  steadily 
broadening  governmental  control  which  In 
the  aggregate  will  eventually  transfer  to  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy  the  actual  respon- 
sibility and  management  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  Industry  generally. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  the  war  emer- 
gency, we  shall  need  increasing  vigilance  to 
prevent  the  carrying  over  into  the  peace 
period  of  extraordinary  measures  of  govern- 
mental control  which  would  be  Injurious  to 
private  enterprise  In  a  free  economy  and 
which  would  serve  to  advance  the  ultimate 
alms  and  oblecUves  or  soclaUits.  ThU  may 
prove  to  be  our  most  crucial  attle  in  poet- 
war  America— to  curb  the  designs  of  thuM 
who  believe  that  Utopia  can  be  esubllshed  by 
placing  the  managerial  powers  over  all  cc  >• 
nomic  tctlvlty  in  the  hancls  of  the  Ooveru- 
ment. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ov  Responsibility  for  Vetennt 


^EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  Ksw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Tribune : 

OVS  KXSPONSIBIUTT    FOB  TTTZSAMS 

No  more  important  pcstwar  task  con- 
fronts th«  Nation  than  that  of  restoring  th« 
m«n  discharged  from  the  armed  fc»-ces  to 
clvlliaa  Ufe  apeedlly.  satlEfactorlly.  and  with 
a  minimum  of  fuss.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
•ee  that  the  veteran  gets  a  fair  deal,  that 
the  sacrifice  he  has  been  required  to  make 
b«  compensated,  insofar  as  possible.  t>y  op- 
portunity to  finish  his  schooling  or  get  on 
with  his  business  or  work.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  every  decent  American,  of  his  repre- 
■entatlTes  in  Congress  and  In  legislatures, 
of  elected  officials  and  clvU  eerrants.  that 
this  responsibility  be  acquitted  well.  Yet 
there  is  eTidence  In  the  erperlence  of  the 
first  men  discharged  that  we  hare,  in  spite 
trf  the  multiplicity  of  good  intentions,  got 
off  to  •  poor  start. 

In  a  ciu-rent  series  of  articles  in  this  news- 
paper on  veterans'  problems.  Peter  Klhas 
•ays  ttiat  disillusionment  has  come  to  many 
of  the  1.500.000  already  disctiarged.  It  has 
come  because  what  is  virtually  a  competition 
among  Federal.  8tat«,  and  local  government 
agencies  and  private  organizations  has  re- 
suited  in  confualcn.  It  has  ojme  because  the 
widely  advertised  O  I.  bill  of  rights  seemed 
to  promise  so  much.  It  has  come  because 
the  slow-functioning  and  hyper -cautious 
Veterans'  Administration  is  swamped  by  a 
900-percent  rise  In  work  load  accompanied 
by  only  a  14-percent  rise  in  personnel.  Red 
tape  tn  Washington  occasions  endless  frus- 
tration; veterans  wait  weeks  for  answers  to 
applications:  the  loan  program  hits  snags 
In  the  lew's  wording,  runs  afoul  of  priorlUee 
and  regulations  of  war  agencies. 

8o  many  Federal  agencies  are  Involved  that 
the  usual  Washington  remedy  baa  \3eea  ap- 
plied— a  super-coordlnaitng  board.  It  u 
ealled  the  Betraining  and  Beemployment  Ad- 
mlnlctratton.  is  charged  with  general  super- 
▼talOQ  of  the  activities  of  all  agencies  except 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnlsUatlon  engaged  in  re- 
tnlnlac  voeaUonai  education,  snd^  rehsbill- 
UUon,  etc.  It  Is  also  "to  confer  with  ezUting 
Btate  and  local  agencies"  for  purposes  at  co- 
ordlnatloa.  The  bead  of  thU  coordinating 
supeirstmcture  U  Brig.  Oen.  Frank  T  Uiues. 
Vcterana'  Atfminutiation  Chief. 

like  Veterans'  Administration,  superlmpoe- 
Ing  new  tasks  on  old  looms,  ae  Charlee  O. 
Bolt*,  chalmui  at  the  American  Veterans' 
Oemmlttce.  bee  eaid.  "as  the  post-war  coioe- 
at  Oovemaent  agencies.''  Tet  this  very 
I*  tlie  tarcet  at  eomplalnts  indicating 
tbat  espeeially  ta  the  field  of  bospiUl  and 
medical  care  tt  was  not  as  competent  as  it 
rtkoold  have  been  before  an  tbcae  new  and 
rxmettons  devolved  upon  It.  (Mr. 
will  have  more  to  say.  as  ahall  we.  on 
veterans'  bosfiltals  and  medical  care  )  The 
eomplalnta  have  been  aired  In  Congress  by 
Repreeentatlve  Philip  J.  Philbin  and  others. 
Mr.  PBuatw  urgce  "a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  entire  rehabUiutlon  program  from  top 
to  bottom .**  That  may  be.  alas,  what  is  re- 
qnlTad  tf  tnteUlgent  reorganization  of  veter- 
ans' faculties  Is  to  precede  the  advent  of 
I2.COO.000  mere  veterans  to  a  society  which  Is 
not  dolnc  well  by  l.SOO.OOO. 


The  United  Natiois'  Conference  on 
Intcmatioaal  Orfanization 


EXTENSION  6P  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OP   INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  AprU  12.  1945 


Mr.  SPRINGER. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  pwn  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxc^rd,  I  include  therein 
a  very  carefully  jirepared  article  by 
Boterlos  Nicholson,  s  n  attorney  of  Wash- 


ington, D.  C,  authoi 


World,  on  the  subje:t  of  the  United  Na- 
tions' Conference  oi  International  Or- 
ganization, which  a -tide  follows 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  impending  con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations  In  Ban  Fran- 
cisco is  to  organize  themselves  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  cooperate  in  luch  a  »pirlt  as  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  af  war  once  peace  is 
secured. 


Anthony   Eden,    the 


of  War  or  a  United 


Minister  for  Foreign 


Affairs  of  England  anl  head  of  the  British 
delegation,  who  has  Intimate  knowledge  of 
the  serious  problems  i?hlch  will  arise  in  the 
conference,  thought  lt|expedlent  to  make  two 
pertinent  remarks: 

First,  that  this  ma*  be  "the  world's  last 
chance  to  create  an  ef  ectlVe  peace  organ!: 
tlon  combining  respoiisibUlty  with  force 

And  second,  that  'there  should  be  no 
bullying  of  the  smal,  nations  by  the  big 
powers." 

These  fundamental  observations  were 
prompted  by  the  fear  ef  failure  and  the  duty 
of  warning.  The  ominous  piirase  "the 
world's  last  chance"  la  logically  untenable, 
yet  its  very  irrationality  makes  it  dramatic. 
Any  InteUlgent  person  understands  why  the 
Sen  Francisco  Conf  ercpoe  cannot  be  the  last 
chance  of  the  world  ^o  create  peace.  Since 
there  is  hope  as  lon^  as  there  Is  life,  the 
human  race  will  have  piany  opportunities  to 
realize  Its  dream  of  beece.  There  Is  more 
then  one  chance  few  anything  In  eter- 
nity. T 

As  to  the  bullying  dt  the  smaU  nations  by 
the  big.  the  secret  Qrimean  agreement  in 
regard  to  multiple  vo^  for  Russia  and  the 
United  States  was  anj  ugly  gesture,  a  faiui 
pas  which  may  wreck  the  conference  t>efore 
tt  convenes,  no  matter  how  cleverly  this 
political  crow  wlU  be  idreesed  and  served  to 
the  public  by  the  cooks  ot  international 
trlplomacy.  | 

The  coming  oonferefice.  being  the  second 
great  attempt  In  our  times  by  the  civilized 
nations  to  attain  peaca  offers  a  brlgbter  h^pe 
to  humanity.  Those  ijesponslble  for  Its  suc- 
cess will  be  able  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
their  predecessors.  If  tttey  be  wUling  to  profit 
from  experience.  J 

In  our  opinion,  the  most  pernicious  pitfall 
In  the  path  of  the  piesent  pioneers  is  ttie 
faith  of  many  interxuitlonallsts  that  Europe 
should  l>e  organized  c^  the  pattern  of  the 
United  States'  of  America.  In  fact,  there 
are  some  even  more  sanguine  Idealists  who 
think  the  time  ripe  ttr  a  United  Statee  of 
the  world  under  a  osntral  government  on 
JefTersonlan  lines  of  <  emocracy.  We  trust 
that  snch  Utopian  nd  ions  will  not  be  cod- 


dled too  much  bv  the 


bay  region  and  the  ntey  dawns  on  the  Pa- 


cific shores.    They  are 

of  the  sirens  leading  to 

and  to  destruction 

We  hold  this  to  be  an 


evwy  nation  of  the  w<ir:d  in  general  and  ef 


Europe  In  particular  is 
Intent  on  keeping  and 


balmy  breezes  of  the 


the  melltflucus  songs 
the  oblivion  of  reality 

obvious  truth :  Today 


more  than  ever  before 
;>erpetuating  its  sepa- 


rateness  and  distlnctneas  from  every  other 
nation,  irrespective  of  racial  relationship  or 
geo<?r»ptilc  contiguity. 

Nationality  is  a  persistent  force  which  U 
to  prnctically  impossible  to  suppress.  Ex- 
ternally, nationality  Is  founded  upon  geo- 
graphic conditions.  Peoples  are  divided  into 
national  groups,  owing  to  the  difference  in 
the  configuration  of  the  earth  and  in  the 
climate  of  the  various  localities  in  which 
they  live,  these  differences  breeding  con- 
comitant divergence  In  the  features,  tem- 
peraments, customs,  and  languages  of  these 
communities.  Now,  these  characteristics  of 
the  physical-geographic  situation  cannot  be 
appreciably  modified,  and  consequently,  In- 
as  much  as  the  surface  of  the  earth  wiU 
continue  to  present  different  physical  fea- 
tures In  different  localities,  the  differences 
of  nationality  are  bound  to  persevere. 

Internally,  nationality  persists  because  it 
Is  sustained  by  a  powerful  Instinct — the  sen- 
timent of  nationality.  The  force  of  this  In- 
stinct is  Bo  great  that  it  induces  man  to 
suffer  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life  itself,  which 
almost  no  other  situation  can  persuade  htm 
to  undergo. 

Thus,  nationality  appears  to  be  a  fairly 
permanent  possession  of  the  human  race,  a 
factor  to  be  taken  into  account  and  used  to 
advantage,  and  not  to  be  looked  down  upon 
as  evil  or  dispensable.  It  Is  an  aspect  of 
the  basic  law  of  self-preservation,  and  the 
problem  is  what  tise  we  shall  make  of  It  to 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  humanity.  The 
proposed  scheme  of  International  organiza- 
tion supplies  the  answer.  Organize  the 
states  in  which  the  souls  of  the  nations 
Incarnate  themselves  Into  a  coherent  system, 
and  you  will  integrate  humanity  into  a  co- 
operative society  working  efficiently  for  peace. 
Wars  arise  mostly  from  a  conflict  of  inter- 
ests, but  in  the  establishment  of  our  scheme 
the  Interests  of  the  various  nationalities  will 
be  mutually  adjusted,  and  this  cause  of  war 
will  cease  to  exist. 

The  imiversal  confederatlonlsts  may  object 
that  the  sentiment  of  nationality  sulwti- 
tutes  smaller  loyalties  for  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
to  humanity  and  patriotism  to  one  ooimtry 
for  patriotism  to  the  whole  world.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  feeling,  if  ex- 
pended on  too  broad  and  heterogeneous  a 
surface,  thins  out  and  loses  lu  power.  The 
average  man  can  feel  strongly  for  humanity 
■8  such,  only  if  he  concentrates  his  interest 
upon  a  particular  and  limited  section  of  It, 
namely  the  one  closest  to  himself  Other- 
wire,  if  he  is  required  to  feel  in  equal  in- 
tensity for  all  humanity,  he  will  fall  to  keep 
his  object  definitely  In  view  and  his  loyalty 
will  degenerate  Into  a  sickly  sentimentality 
with  no  outcome  of  active  service.  We  insist 
that  loyalty  to  one's  own  Country,  Instead 
of  serving  as  a  substitute  for  love  of  hu- 
manity, is  really  Its  concrete  and  particular- 
ized embodiment — charity  begins  at  home. 

Finally,  to  those  who  call  for  •  general 
deletion  of  all  lines  of  national  cleavage, 
because  they  think  that  nationality  erects 
walls  of  separation  among  the  memljers  of 
our  race,  and  they  desire  humanity  to  be 
one.  we  reply  that  distinction  according  to 
nationality  supplies  precisely  that  element 
of  diversity  of  equipment  which  economists 
find  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  division  of  labor,  so  indispensable  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  biisiness  of  llfs 
itself.  Each  nation  possesses  something 
unique,  which  being  contributed  by  it  to 
the  common  stock,  supplies  a  virtue  eru-lch- 
Ing  humanity,  and  which,  being  adjusted 
Into  the  fabric  of  the  contributions  of  the 
other  nations,  makes  humanity  a  single  com- 
plex organism — single,  because  characterized 
by  identity  of  ends;  complex  because  diversi- 
fied by  the  varied  nature  of  its  functioning 
parts.  In  the  sacred  mosaic  picture  of  hu- 
manity, each  nation  represents  an  individual 
precloiis  stone  of  different  size  and  color. 
Nationality  is  a  permanent  and  ubeful  factor 
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of  life  and  progreas.  Its  Justification  carries 
with  it  the  justification  of  the  insUtuUon 
of  the  state,  and  consequfmtly,  the  scheme 
of  international  organizai;ion  of  states  as 
such  is  left  intact  and  unshaken  by  any 
assaults  from  unfriendly  quarters.  The  state 
unit  must  be  conserved  ard  the  new  league 
should  be  built  on  the  basis  of  nationality. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  how  the 
proposed  IntemaDonai  organization  will 
serve  to  prevent  th»  occurience  of  wars,  and 
how.  if  wars  arise,  it  will  deal  with  them. 
The  international  ()rganizf.tlon  will  embody 
the  ideal  of  cooper.itlon  an  against  the  r\ile 
of  mutual  confiict.  but  an  Ideal  is  not  iden- 
tical with  an  attainment  There  will  always 
l>e  a  tailing  short  of  the  ideal,  to  a  varying 
extent.  Organization  will  be  the  purpose, 
and  recognition  of  the  riglits  of  otiier  states 
WiU  be  the  normal  attlt^ide,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  war  WiU  not  be  exi;luded  as  a  possi- 
bility or  as  a  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  occur- 
rence of  war  Win  be  within  the  bounds  of 
expectation  only  as  an  exception,  a  violation 
of  the  accepted  custom  and  the  prescribed 
law.  Hence,  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional organization,  although  not  implying 
the  al>solute  cessation  of  war,  will  mean 
making  of  it  an  abnormal  condition,  from 
the  legal  as  well  as  from  the  purely  natural 
point  of  view,  to  be  dealt  with  as  It  arises. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Inter- 
national organization  toward  the  problem 
of  war?  How  wlU  it  aim  to  prevent  Its  oc- 
currence? 

(a)  According  to  the  plan  tentatively 
agreed  upon  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con- 
ference, the  machinery  of  the  International 
organisation  will  be  objectified  through  its 
General  Assembly,  Its  World  Court,  and  Its 
Security  CouncU,  corresponding  respectively 
to  the  legislative.  Judicial,  and  executive 
branches  of  our  Federal  Government,  the 
members  of  the  organization  corresponding 
to  the  individual  States  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

War,  to  a  large  extent,  arises  as  a  protest 
against  Injustice,  but  the  organization,  be- 
cause of  Its  transcendence  of  strictly  na- 
tional bonds,  will  be  enabled  to  treat  all 
states  Impartially  and  fairly. 

If  the  salutary  suggestions  of  Senator 
Vandcnbzbo  be  accepted  at  the  Ban  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  the  General  Assembly  wiU 
be  enabled  to  discuss  all  matters  submitted 
to  It  by  any  of  Its  members,  and  as  far  as 
possible  it  wUl  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  each  state,  preventing  ex- 
ploitation of  one  state  by  another. 

(b)  The  General  Assembly  should  be  en- 
titled to  create.  In  the  spirit  of  Justice,  a 
comprehenalve  system  of  law,  relating  to  the 
mutual  adjustment  of  the  rlghu  of  all  states 
and  bearing  in  general  on  all  international 
affairs,  so  a«  actuaUy  to  meet  any  dllBculty 
ttetween  autea.  or  even  to  anticipate  any 
dangerous  situation  which  might  arise,  indi- 
caUng  methods  for  their  solution.  We  con- 
sider this  function  of  the  General  Assembly 
M  fundamental  and  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 

(c)  A  fruitful  cause  of  wars  and  desire 
for  wars  at  the  present  is  admittedly  the  fact 
that  each  state  U  armed  to  Its  very  teeth 
with  appropriate  tools  of  defense  and  offense, 
so  that,  the  instrument  being  ready  and  fit, 
the  disposition  to  put  it  to  use  is  fanned 
and  intensified.  The  tool  rtms  away,  so  to 
"peak,  with  the  hand  that  holds  it.  and  the 
etate  liecomes  hypnotized  by  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  Its  armaments  to  provoke 
war.  Moreover,  given  that  one  state  Is  more 
strongly  armed  than  another,  the  former  wUl 
always  be  tempted  to  attack  the  latter.  In 
the  international  organization  no  Individ- 
ual state  should  be  allowed  to  equip  itself 
With  an  army,  a  navy,  or  military  aircraft. 
Of  course,  each  state  wlU  possess  Its  own  po- 
Uce  force  to  maintain  peace  and  order  within 
Its  Jvu-lsdlction,  but  no  armed  force  whose 
field  of  operation  must  necee^arlly  lie  wltliln 
the  borders  of  another  state.   Obviously,  such 
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an  operation  is  an  interstate  affair — a  mat- 
ter to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the 
organization. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  same  principle, 
under  the  present  system  of  government  in 
any  civUized  nation,  individuals  within  a 
state  are  forbidden  to  carry  arms  on  their 
persons,  as  instruments  of  offense  or  defense, 
and  it  is  expected  frc«n  the  state  to  deal 
with  the  situation  in  the  adjustment  of  their 
mutual  obligations  and  prerogatives.  Simi- 
larly, when  the  parties  concerned  are  states, 
offense  and  defense  are  affairs  exceeding 
their  authority.  The  right  and  the  means  to 
deal  with  the  sltiiatlon  must  i>e  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  latter  and  be  vested 
into  those  ot.  the  organization. 

(d)  The  creation  of  law  does  not.  as  such. 
Insure  Its  own  enforcement.  No  matter  how 
many  possible  pretexts  for  engaging  in  war- 
fare are  eliminated,  the  states  wUl  in  aU 
probabUity  t>e  apt.  sometimes,  to  trample  on 
each  other's  rights  and  create  situations 
where  rigorous  action  by  the  organization 
will  be  necessary.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider punitive  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  war,  which  will  aim  specifically  both  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  war  at  all  and  to 
bring  war  to  a  st<^  when  It  has  started.  To 
this  purpose  the  court  of  the  organization 
wUl  Judge  between  aU  states  in  litigation. 
When  an  acttial  offense  has  been  committed 
against  the  International  law.  the  court  wlU 
cause  punishment  to  be  administered  to  the 
offender  through  the  security  council. 

The  Instruments  of  punishment  wUl  be 
twofold — economic  pressure  and  the  use  of 
military  power.  The  former  will  consist  in 
the  maintenance  ot  a  commercial  l>oycott 
against  the  offending  state,  enforced,  if  nec- 
essary, by  the  establishment  c.  a  blockade 
by  land,  sea,  and  air.  by  the  prohibition  of 
any  credit  to  that  state,  and  generally  by 
severance  of  all  business  ties  and  transactions 
with  it. 

TT^e  use  of  military  power  wlU  be  ef- 
fected, whenever  occasion  arises,  by  the 
sending  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  organi- 
zation's army,  navy,  air  armadas,  or  any 
combination  of  them,  to  the  precincts  of  the 
offending  state,  threater'ng  to  compel  it  by 
force  to  comply  with  law.  If  the  state  re- 
fuses to  yield.  Its  territory  will  be  Invaded 
and  all  necessary  measures  taken  to  effect 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  untU  the  state 
agrees  to  subject  itself  to  the  decisions  of  the 
court. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  If  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  Russia,  and 
China  will  be  concerned  more  with  their  self- 
ish interests  than  with  Justice  for  all  the 
United  Nations,  they  will  expose  themselves 
before  the  world  as  poIitlcaUy  deaf  and 
morally  bUnd.  The  United  Nations  are 
clamoring  for  Uberty.  equality,  fraternity; 
they  are  crying  for  Justice  In  the  name  ot 
humanity  and  God.  The  success  of  the  con- 
ference depends  entirely  on  the  great  powers, 
on  their  faith  in  democracy  and  their  vision. 
As  history  wUl  credit  them  with  its  success, 
so  she  will  hold  them  resp<msible  for  its 
failure. 

But  we  must  not  despair  If  they  fail  again, 
if  they  Insult  again  the  aspirations  of  the 
ages,  if  they  mock  again  the  passions  of  cru- 
cified humanity,  the  death  and  misery  of 
mUllons  of  forgotten  men  and  women.  We 
must  remember  that  since  the  days  of  the 
amphlctyonic  councils  In  ancient  Greece  and 
the  league  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  In  the  New 
World,  the  stead 'stt  resolve  of  man  is  to 
attain  peace.  He  will  do  it,  be  it  sooner, 
or  be  it  later,  but  "if  eventually,  why  not 
now?" 

The  two  great  dangers  ahead  of  the  con- 
ference, like  Bcylla  and  Charybdis.  are  the 
fears  of  the  extreme  rightists  and  the  de- 
sires of  the  extreme  leftists.  The  modem 
Ulysseses  of  the  United  Nations,  traveling  to 
the  blessed  home  of  peace  "over  shadowy 
mountains  and  deep-sounding  seas,"  should 
be  careful  to  steer  the  good  ship  to  safety 


by  keeping  as  close  as  possible  in  the  middle 
of  the  swirling  waters. 

To  those  who.  seized  by  hysterical  con- 
fusion, blunder  as  to  the  issues;  and  to  those 
who,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  war  n  a  mad 
hurry,  act  as  If  It  were  a  bubble  to  be  blown 
out  with  a  mere  whiff,  we  address  the  warn- 
ing of  the  ancients.  "Make  haste  slowly"  V.'e 
remind  them  that  qtUck  remedies  are  usually 
quack  remedies. 

If  we  are  patient,  we  shall  Ree  happier  days. 
He  who  expects  at  once  to  achieve  the  maxi- 
mum, the  Ideally  good,  will  be  disappointed. 
As  Senator  VANOEffBERC  puts  If,  "We  miist 
avoid  attempted  miracles."  But  he  who, 
shutting  his  eyes  to  scliem«!s  of  Utopian 
perfection,  aims  only  at  the  tietter  and  irom 
that  moves  on  to  the  still  better;  who  Is  not 
discouraged  by  failure  but  makes  of  ob- 
stacles stepping  stones  for  further  progress 
In  a  path  of  which  he  does  not  see  the  end, 
a  practical  idealist,  one  who  believes  In  evo- 
luticHi,  WiU  suiely  get  his  due  reward. 


Parchase  of  Army  Sarplus  Material  by 
Farmers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

WoNTwoc,  Wis.,  March  29,  1945. 
Hon.  WnxLAM  H.  Sttvenbon. 

Third  Congretaional  District. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  CoMoaxasMAM :  I  wish  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  things  going  on  right 
here  near  your  home  in  our  great  State  of 
Wisconsin.  There  is  any  amount  of  material 
up  at  McCoy  on  the  camp  grounds  that 
farmers  can  put  to  good  use  In  getting  tn 
their  crops.  We  are  very  short  of  help  with 
aU  otir  t>oys  ovoveas  and  many  of  them  com- 
ing home  all  broken  up.  We  need  materials 
of  all  kind  to  run  those  farnu  so  we  can  get 
the  things  the  boys  need  and  everylxxly  else 
needs.  There  is  an  abundance  of  this  mate- 
rial it.  question  at  McCoy.  It  is  for  sale, 
but  the  personnel  at  this  point  wont  let  us 
buy  what  we  need  for  the  farm.  It  mnst  be 
obtained  under  sealed  bids,  etc.  We  need  this 
material  now — we  want  it  now  if  it  is  BO^ng 
to  do  us  any  good  in  getting  In  the  crops 
and  working  the  crops.  If  you  put  In  a  bid 
for  anything  you  have  to  bid  in  the  whole 
of  any  item.  For  Instance,  If  you  want  a 
Jeep  you  must  bid  on  aU  the  Jeeps.  No  one 
individual  can  do  that.  Only  big  corpora- 
tions can  do  that. 

As  my  Congressman  and  as  all  my  sons  are 
overseas,  I  ask  you  to  send  me  a  permit  so 
that  I  can  go  In  to  McCoy  and  get  the  nec- 
essary material  I  need  that  is  listed  for  sale 
on  the  list.  There  Is  plenty  of  it  there.  I 
know  you  can  do  this,  and  do  it  t>y  return 
maU.  I  am  an  American:  I  want  to  be  treated 
as  an  American.  Big  shots,  if  you  don't  act, 
wUl  grab  onto  everything.  Act  no  jv  and  don't 
leave  us  holding  the  empty  sack.  That  wiU 
ssve  me  the  time  writing  my  sons  overseas 
on  the  matter  where  I  am  sure  of  action. 
Excuses  are  not  going  to  work  this  time.  We 
want  this  material  which  Is  no  good  for  any- 
one only  farmers  who  are  producing  and 
feeding  the  world.  I  was  going  to  take  this 
up  with  our  farm  organization,  but  I  know 
you  can  do  this  with  the  scratch  of  your  pen. 

Kindest  and  warmest  greetings  and  sin- 
cerely yours  for  oooperatlcwi. 

Rosrar  M  Ring.  8r. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  cALiroBKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King,  commander  la 
chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet,  speak- 
ing before  the  Carnegie  Peace  Founda- 
tion conference  on  post-war  problems, 
•aid: 

This  time  w«  shall  win  the  victory,  desplt* 
our  past  mistakes.  But  the  next  time  the 
penalty  of  forgetting  may  be  the  lose  oX 
America  and  of  liberty. 

In  his  address  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  on  April  4,  1945,  Ad- 
miral King  also  said : 

Recalling  the  shipping  difficulties  en- 
countered in  this  war,  and  contemplating  the 
armada  of  bottoms  and  the  expense  of  ship- 
yards we  have  built,  we  now  face  a  vital 
question.  How  much  shipping  shctild  b« 
retained  In  falrneea  to  ourselves?  Shall  we 
ai^n  risk  the  Impact  of  total  war  without 
adequate  shipping  to  deliver  the  tfemendoua 
quantity  of  materials  needed  by  our  force* 
and  those  of  our  allies?  Shall  we  again  per- 
mit our  goods  to  be  carried  In  foreign  bot- 
toms to  the  detriment  of  our  own  shipping 
needs  in  time  of  emergency?  In  the  light 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  our  naval  needs 
what  should  we  do?  This  will  be  one  of  th« 
knottiest  post-war  problems — a  problem  In 
which  the  Navy  Is  vitally  Interested. 

Certainly  the  answers  to  Admiral 
King's  questions  are  not  to  be  foimd  In 
H.  R.  1425.  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. This  bill  provides  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  57.000.000  tons  of  ships  con- 
structed with  some  seventeen  billion  dol- 
lars of  American  taxpayers'  money. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  introduced, 
rather  than  encouraging  American  ship* 
plug  companies  to  operate  an  adequate 
merchant  marine.  It  discourages  them. 
As  written  It  provides  for  the  sale  of 
these  ships  to  foreign  ship  operators  at 
lower  prices  or  under  more  favorable 
terms  than  to  American  ship  operators. 
In  this  respect  It  abrogates  the  perma- 
nent policy  established  imder  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  providing  for 
an  adequate  merchant  marine  as  an  arm 
of  our  national  defense. 

Admiral  King  apparently  recognized 
this  when  he  further  said  in  his  address 
before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science: 

In  pointing  to  the  mistakes  of  our  enemies, 
we  must  also  examine  our  own  shortcomings. 
An  Inadequate  merchant  marine  was  one  of 
our  pre-war  weaknesses.  After  th*  last  war 
w«  dissipated  our  stars  of  merchant  ship- 
ping. We  compounded  the  error  by  not 
maintaining  our  shlpbuUdlng  capacity.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  outbreak  of  this  war.  ws 
found  It  necessary  to  construct  swiftly  what 
has  come  to  be  a  stupendoiis  tonnage  of  cargo 
ships.  But  so  great  was  the  demand  and  so 
bcavy  our  shipping  losses  In  the  early  days 
of  ths  conflict  that  new  construction  could 
not  keep  pace  with  our  needs. 

Pbr  many  anxious  months,  it  was  a  nlp- 
and-tuck  affair  trying  to  ftilfill  the  shipping 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
meet  th*  reqtilremcnts  for  offensive  and  pro- 


tective operatlotis  ban  in  th*  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  I 

If  another  war  c^mes  upon  us  it  will 
come  as  a  bolt  oiit  of  the  heavens. 
Technological  advakices  in  weapons  of 
modem  warfare  hive  t>een  such  that 
there  will  be  no  tifne  to  again  build  a 
merchant  marine  tto  meet  the  needs  of 
national  defense. 

We  have  that  merchant  marine  now. 
We  must  maintain  it.  We  must  encour- 
age its  private  operation  in  post-war 
commerce.  We  mist  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  Ameri  :ar  -made  goods  shipped 
abroad  in  Americar  bottoms.  We  must 
Increase  the  flow  of  our  international 
commerce.  We  mu  st  overthrow  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  pre- 


venting American 
operating   overseas 


shipping  lines  from 
air   lines,   a  policy 


which  is  in  direct  t-ontravention  to  the 
policy  expressed  by  pongress  in  the  Mer- 


chant Marine  Act 
the  development 
chant  marine.    W( 
legislative  steps  ar( 


)f  1936  to  encourage 

an  adequate  mer- 

must  take  whatever 

necessary  to  Insure 


the  equality  of  combetition  of  American 
shipping  companiei  with  foreign  ship- 
ping companies.  Qther  maritime  na- 
tions are  following  [the  realistic  policies 
necessary  to  develop  their  merchant 
marines.    We  muslj  do  likewise. 


Uiiite<i   SUtes   Gol^   Pile   Is   Dwindlinf 
While  Oar  Allies  Fatten  Theirs 
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EXTENSION  pP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  N^  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I 
Thursday,  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  Ne4  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  view  of  the  larg^  gold  reserves  of  the 
leading  countries  lof  the  world,  why 
should  this  Nation  I  now  deplete  Its  own 
gold  reserve  at  la  time  when  our 
national  debt  is jrapidly  approaching 
$300,000,000,000?  'Those  who  have  pur- 
chased Government  Iwnds  have  felt  that 
our  gold  reserve  wojuld  maintain  the  par 
value  of  Govemmdnt  securities,  even  If 
other  resources  sHould  fall  to  sustain 
them. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  shall  include 
as  part  of  my  remaiks  an  article  by  Wal- 
ter Trohan  which  Appears  In  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald.  April  12,  1945: 

UwrrcD  States  Gold  Pilk  Is  Dwinduno  Whili 
Otra  ALLoa  Fattij*|Thiibs — Rzservb  Fall 
Two  AKD  One-hai>  Biluon  rif  8  YEAsat 

FftAMCS    AND   EnGUUII)   A&Z   DOOiO   WZLL 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Gold  stocks  of  the  united  States  are  dwind- 
ling while  reserves  of' the  monetary  metal  of 
Allied  Nations  are  mounting  as  the  United 
States  is  dealing  ow  billions  In  lend-lease 
aid.  and  Is  being  aske  1  for  further  bUllons  to 
underwrite  the  Industrial  and  economic  re- 
habUltatlon  of  the  world. 

In  1  year  the  gola  stocks  of  the  United 
States,  largely  Ln  the  Repository  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.,  have  dropped  •lil2a.185.a62. 
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In  the  last  3  years  the  gold  reserves  of  ths 
United  States  have  <  ropped  by  almost  two 


and  one-haU  billion  dollars  while  those  for 
th*  rest  of  the  world  have  Increased  by 
roughly  13,000.000,000. 

As  of  April  5.  1945,  American  gold  reserves 
were  $20,417,497,099.  A  year  ago  the  sam* 
date  they  stood  at  $21,539,682,361. 

Over  one  billion  of  the  $3,000,000,000  of 
Increased  gold  reserves  In  the  rest  of  th* 
world  went  to  South  American  nations. 
Neutrals,  namely.  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain, 
and  until  recently  Turkey,  showed  heavy  In- 
creases In  gold  reserves.  However,  Allied 
Nations  generally  have  shown  Increases  whll* 
the  reserves  of  the  United  States  dropped. 

The  Increase  In  outside  gold  cannot  be  laid 
to  gold  production,  according  to  experts,  be- 
cause most  of  the  gold  produced  during  th* 
last  3  years  has  accrued  to  unrecorded  re- 
serves, particularly  In  Russia,  and  there  has 
been  a  general  decline  of  gold  production  as 
nations  concentrated  on  the  production  of 
war  goods. 

AFRICAN   PBODUCnON   OFF 

Production  In  South  Africa,  which  ac- 
coxinted  before  the  war  for  one-third  of  ths 
world  output,  Including  Russian  production, 
dropped  from  $504,000,000  In  1941  to  $448,000,- 
000  In  1943.  Canadian  production  dropped 
from  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  to  on* 
himdred  and  twenty-eight  millions,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  from  one  hundred  and 
slzty-slx  to  forty-eight  millions.  Output  in 
Austria  was  cut  In  half  from  fifty-two  to 
twenty-six  millions  and  In  the  Oold  Ck>a8t 
from  thirty-one  to  twenty  millions.  Nothing 
Is  known  about  Russian  production. 

Under  lend-lease  the  United  States  has 
given  $46,000,000,000  worth  of  assistance  to 
Allies  and  has  approximately  $25,000,000,000 
worth  of  additional  allotments  under  way. 
It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that 
Allied  Nations  are  seeking  $40,000,000,000  In 
gifts  or  easy  loans  for  poet-war  rehabilitation. 

The  nations  seeking  to  share  In  American 
spending  are  getting  mounting  gold  reserves 
out  of  United  States  outlays.  Britain  and 
France  are  replenishing  gold  stocks  under 
New  Deal  financing,  which  pays  American  sol- 
diers serving  abroad  In  the  currency  of  th* 
country  In  which  they  are  stationed. 

BRITAIN  IS  DOING   WZLL 

The  United  States  has  been  a  heavy  buyer 
of  British  currency  for  several  years.  Th* 
dollar  balance  obtained  under  this  purchasing 
has  been  used  by  Britain  to  buy  gold  from  th* 
United  States  Treasury  and  not  to  make  any 
repa3nnents  on  lend-lease. 

This  financial  program  has  placed  th* 
United  States  In  the  peculiar  position  of  pay- 
ing gold  to  Britain  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can Treasury  has  a  large  credit  balance  with 
the  British.  In  normal  procedure,  British 
gold  should  be  fiowing  to  the  United  State*. 

Various  units  of  the  British  Empire  ar* 
benefiting  under  this  program.  Troops  sta- 
tioned In  India  get  their  pay  In  rupees,  thos* 
In  Australia  In  Australian  pounds,  those  In 
Canada  In  Canadian  dollars,  and  the  like. 

FRANCS  IK  A  GOOD  SPOT 

Pranc*  Is  benefiting  even  more  heavily 
than  Britain.  American  soldiers  In  Franc* 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  francs  to  a  dollar 
at  a  time  when  the  American  dollars  on  th* 
unofficial  market  wUl  buy  200  francs.  This 
means  the  United  States  Is  making  th* 
French  Government  a  gift  of  150  francs  every 
time  It  pays  60  francs  to  the  millions  of 
American  soldiers  stationed  in  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Netherlands  has  the  major  portion  of 
Its  half -billion -dollar  gold  reserve  frozen  In 
this  country.  Prance  has  a  gold  reserve  of 
$2,000,000,000.  Some  $285,000,000  of  French 
gold  has  been  stored  in  gold  coin  in  Port 
Desalz's  casements  at  Martinique,  French. 
Island  In  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Latin-American  countries  and  neutral* 
have  made  substantial  purchases  of  gold, 
along  with  Allied  nations.  Little  of  this 
gold  has  actually  left  this  country,  but  is 
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earmarked  for  the  account  of  new  owners. 
Some  gold  was  taken  to  China,  but  this  was 
withdrawn  from  Chinese  gold  reserves  In  tills 
country.  Most  belligerents  have  such  re- 
serves here. 

Gold  itself  has  not  been  lend-leased. 
Profits  of  lend-lease  have  been  used  to  pur- 
chase gold  In  the  United  States.  More  than 
$100,000,000  In  sliver  has  been  lend-leased  to 
several  countries  for  the  making  of  silver 
coins. 


Weekly  Report  to  the  People  of  Mj  District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  addre.ss  made  by  me  over 
Station  WNBP  on  April  7.  1945: 

Dear  friends  of  the  Triple  Cities  and  my 
congressional  district,  tonight  marks  my  re- 
turn to  WNBF  after  several  months'  absence. 
It  Is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  once  more  of  talking  to  you  In  my 
home  section. 

These  broadcasts,  sponsored  by  the  pa- 
triotic women  of  the  Hall  Furlough  Clubs 
win  come  to  you  each  Saturday  at  this  same 
time. 

As  3rour  Congressman,  I  am  well  Into  my 
fourth  term  and  busier  than  ever  before.  I 
receive  60  letters  from  home  each  day.  They 
contain  all  sorts  oi  requests.  Most  frequent, 
how?vcr.  and  most  welcome  are  the  messages 
from  you  wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  relatives 
of  our  heroic  men  In  service. 

To  my  audience  this  evening,  I  would  like 
to  say.  1  you  have  any  problem  that  I  can 
help  you  with  In  Washington  or  bi-Ck  home, 
please  don't  fall  to  write  me.  Remember.  I 
have  the  very  best  contacts  In  our  Nation's 
Capital,  especially  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments.  Remember,  the  heads  of  those 
departments  and  every  other  division  of  our 
Government  are  told  to  give  first  attention 
to  calls  on  them  which  come  from  your 
Congressman  in  the  Interest  of  his  home 
folks. 

In  spite  of  the  extension  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Offices  Into  my  district,  I  find 
many  people  are  turning  to  me  for  help  and 
Information  about  veterans'  affairs.  To  those 
veterans  or  veterans'  relatives  who  write  me 
about  any  problems  which  they  are  facing,  I 
wUl  say.  write  me,  your  letters  are  welcome 
and  I  am  equipped  not  only  to  handle  the 
veteran's  request  but  also  in  many  instances, 
to  grant  that  request. 

The  same  goes  for  the  service  man  or 
woman.  To  them  and  their  families.  I  say, 
write  me  because  I  know  what  you're  up 
jtgalnst  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  help  you. 

Under  our  system  of  government,  those  In 
Washington  and  in  other  places  who  have 
Government  Jobs  are  expected  to  put  the 
people's  desires  above  everything  else.  That 
is  constitutional  government  in  which  the 
will  of  the  people  is  supreme. 

Unfortunately,  today,  there  Is  the  beUef 
among  a  few  Individuals  In  United  States 
bureaus  and  a^ncies  that  the  people's  will 
can  and  should  be  superseded  by  the  per- 
sonal whims  of  the  men  In  power. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  Thirty- 
seventh  New  York  District.  It  has  been  my 
steadfast  determination  since  I  have  been 
in  Washington  to  challenge  that  theory  of 
government.    We  Americans  have  enjoyed  th* 


bloBslngs  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  freedom. 
We  are  fighting  and  winning  the  greatest 
war  ftM-  freedom  ever  waged. 

WhU*  our  mighty  armies  are  struggling 
on  fronts  as  far  apart  as  the  poles  themselves, 
we  In  Congress  and  you  folks  at  home  owe  a 
serious  responsibility  to  the  heroes  of  those 
armies  and  Navy.  We  must  keep  the  faltb 
here  in  America.  We  must  preserve  the  free- 
dom they  are  dying  for. 

Prom  now  on,  whenever  you  hear  me  on 
this  weekly  program,  you  will  know  that 
my  voice  is  raised  in  defense  of  our  fimda- 
mental  American  rights  and  our  constitu- 
tional privU^es.  I  urge  you  to  meet  with 
me  regularly  each  Saturday  evening  at  this 
hotir  and  we  wUl  explore  together  the  ways 
of  keeping  the  United  States  free  to  men 
and  women  of  every  race,  creed,  and  color. 

During  the  past  6  years  while  I  have  had 
the  great  honor  of  representing  you  folks  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
visited  the  Supreme  Court  Building  many 
times.  On  the  front  of  this  magnificent 
structure  of  priceless  alabaster,  there  are 
chiseled  four  words  destined  to  live  through 
the  ages.  They  read,  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law."  You  and  I  must  never  allow  any  other 
coiMlitlon  to  exist  in  America.  To  all  our 
people,  our  beloved  fiag,  our  Constitution,  our 
country  must  continue  to  mean  perfect 
equaUty  and  Justice  and  the  symbol  of  liberty 
and  hope  so  long  as  life  on  earth  shall  endure. 


Calvary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  SUNDSTROM 

or  NZW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  SUNDSTROM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RECORD,  I  include  therein  a  poem 
written  by  Lt.  Mitchell  T.  Ancker,  Chap- 
lain Corps,  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
for  years  pastor  of  Central  Brick  Pres- 
byterian Church,  East  Orange.  N.  J.,  who 
has  been  in  the  Pacific  for  about  a  year 
rendering  a  splendid  service  as  a  chap- 
lain. Tlie  poem.  Calvary,  is  dedicated  to 
Chaplain  John  W.  Moore,  who  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Pacific 
and  Pacific  Ocean  areas. 

CALVAHT 

Three  crosses  stood  on  Calvary. 

Dark  Calvary,  where  Jesus  died 

Upon  the  tall,  hard,  central  one. 

Nailed,  bruised,  and  crucified. 

I  came  upon  the  awful  scene 

And  stopped  inquiring  to  assay — 

When  held  by  some  mysterious  hand 

I  listened  helpless  to  one  say, 

"Choose  you  the  cross  that  will  be  yours 

At  either  side  of  His  that  stands 

Between  thy  Peu-adise  and  Hell." 

I  stood  as  held  by  iron  bands. 

Froze  by  fright  at  the  single  thought 

That  I  must  choose  my  destiny; 

How  was  it  then  that  I  had  learned? 

"Salvation  Is  of  God  alone"; 

Sweet  freedom  that  such  mastery 

Of  holy  thought  and  tenet  bring  I 

In  marked  disdain  I  could  not  help, 

I  turned  to  leave  the  frightening  scene, 

When  once  again  the  voice  I  heard. 

Awful,  deep,  and  rapier  keen, 

"Choose  you  the  cross  that  wiU  be  yours 

At  either  side  of  His  that  stands 

Between  thy  Paradise  and  Hell." 

I  stood  as  held  by  iron  bands, 

Ptoee  by  fright  at  the  single  thought. 

How  I  must  choose  my  destiny. 


For  now  my  mind  became  oonvlno*4 
That  I  must  choose  one  cross  to  be*r; 

It  was  not  at  the  pain  I  winced. 

For  now  upon  my  mind  It  dawned 

That  freedom  lay  within  the  choice. 

Now  I  could  drink  at  freedom's  spring. 

Quaff  the  fresh  waters  and  rejoice; 

What  mattered  pain  of  cord  and  cross 

With  freedom  mine  to  bless  me  twice, 

When  once  again  that  freighted  voice 

Spoke  in  authoritative  tone, 

"Freedom  s  to  Hell  as  weU  as  ParadiseP 

I  stood  fast -rooted  to  the  ground. 

And  once  again  aU  pleasure  left. 

Cringed  at  the  thought  that  I  mtist  chooa* 

Between  the  crosses  no  men  knew; 

I  felt  of  wisdom  all  bereft. 

But  moved  in  some  bewildered  faith 

To  cry  for  mercy  at  the  feet 

Of  Him  who  hung  upon  the  tree; 

I  only  heard  the  voice  repeat, 

"Choose  you  the  cross  that  must  be  yours 

At  either  side  of  His  that  stands 

Between  thy  Paradise  and  Hell." 

"Then  choose  I  will   to  break  the   bandsl" 

I  spoke  Impassioned  from  my  soul. 

"ni  chance  another  hell  than  this 

I  know  in  bondage  of  my  wlU," 

That  to  the  right  of  Him  who  hung 

There  In  the  center  limp  and  still. 

I  took  without  a  doubting  thoiight 

That  cross,  and  felt  the  tlght'nlng  thongs 

Impress  me  to  the  rough  hewn  wood. 

At  once  I  knew  an  ecstasy 

That  painful  to  the  free  belongs; 

But  wanted  something  more  than  this. 

That  martyrs  feel  in  any  cause, 

GO(M  and  bad,  or  true  or  false; 

I  longed  for  Paradise  and  Heaven: 

The  sense  that  by  God's  righteous  laws 

I'd  chosen  right  not  merely  brave 

The  cross  I  bore  because  I  must. 

In  longing  now  I  turned  my  eyes 

To  Him  who  eakl,  "He  came  to  save 

And  not  condem-  the  world  of  men." 

And  as  I  gazed  he  looked  at  me 

With  countenance  of  mingled  meln. 

A  look  of  hurt  and  pain  and  love 

Came  from  his  eyes  that  seemed  to  see 

My  very  soul — and  all  the  sin 

That  lurked  in  darkness  in  my  breast; 

It  hurt  and  burned,  like  heated  dart* 

Stabbed  Into  pained  wounded  flesh; 

There  rose  to  height  as  to  a  crest 

A  fiame  of  searing,  hot  remorse 

That  forced  a  cry  of  anguish,  kjud, 

"Forgive  me  God.  that  I  have  brought 

This  shame  and  suffering  to  my  Lord," 

I  looked,  but  not  In  manner  pnmd 

Or  'qulsltive  as  once  I  did — 

With  eyes  of  shame,  and  furtively, 

I  now  glanced  at  my  dying  Lord, 

And  lo.  the  heavens  opened  wide. 

No  pain,  no  cross,  no  thongs  I  felt. 

As  on  His  face,  through  bitter  tears. 

I  saw  a  smile,  and  kindly  look 

In  which  there  was  no  hurt  or  pain, 

And  ere  he  spoke  the  blessed  words 

That  for  all  sinful  men  suffice, 

I  felt  I  was  in' Paradise. 

—Mitchell  T.  Ancker, 
Lieutenant,  Chaplain  Corps,  V.  S.  N.  R. 
Dedicated  to  Chaplain  John  W.  Moore. 


Servicemen's  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  I^eaker.  under 
leave  to  ortend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  foUowingi 
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Mmrxnost's  pzatzx  res  most  m  tot  urrrrED 

STATSB  AKMXD  rOKCZS 

(By  L.  Monfrled) 

O  ^racioxu  God,  Lord  of  the  universe.  Fath- 
er of  all  mankind!  To  Thee  I  open  my  heart 
la  this  solitary  moment,  when  my  mind  U 
Isolated  from  earthly  thoughts  and  Is  devoted 
only  to  Thee,  my  Heavenly  Father.  Before  I 
pny  to  Thee.  I  plead  for  Thy  morcilul  good- 
ness to  forgive  any  sins  I  may  have  com- 
mitted against  my  God  and  fellow  men.  so 
that  I  may  come  before  Thee  without  shame 
and  remorse. 

And  now.  Almighty  Ood.  I  beseech  Thy 
blcMlng  of  strength  and  well-being  for  our 
Commander  in  Chief,  our  noble  President, 
and  all  those  in  the  service  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Grant.  O  Lord,  boundless  might  and 
courage  to  all  these  bravely  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting oiir  country  and  defending  our  flag 
at  all  times.  May  we  succeed  in  defeating 
our  enemies  wnenever  they  threaten  the 
sanctity  of  our  c'.mocracy.  so  that  the  sacred 
tii— logu  cf  Justice,  equality,  and  freedom 
mmj  continue  to  prevail. 

As  for  Thy  humble  servant.  I  beg  of  Thee, 
O  gracious  God.  to  bestow  upon  me  the  cou- 
rageous strength  and  wisdom  to  serve  my 
ccmntry  with  heart  and  soul,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  for  the  high  Ideals  symbolized  by 
our  glorious  flag.  May  Thy  great  Spirit 
guard  my  tongue  and  lips  against  uttering, 
and  my  hand  against  writing,  anything  that 
may  give  information  to  our  toes.  May  the 
spirit  of  our  heroes,  who  gave  their 
for  our  country,  guide  me  along  with 
r  comrades  of  the  forces  of  land.  sea.  and 
'  toward  totiii  victory  and  triumph  over  all 
>rs  and  enemies  of  democracy,  and 
may  pca;,e.  security,  and  happiness  be  with 
us  and  with  aU  mankind  forevermore. 
Amen. 


Sevecdi  Wtr  BoB<i  Loan  Drive — Letter 
From  Joe  ZflcGoire,  Somewhere  in  the 
Padic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOUN 

or  cAurotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12,  1945 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  an  ap- 
pealing and  powerful  letter  from  Joe 
McGuire.  whose  family  I  have  known 
for  many  years  In  Oakland,  Calif.  On 
the  eve  of  the  Seventh  War  Bond  Loan 
drive  Joes  letter  Is  timely,  beautifully 
written,  and  so  true.  It  should  appeal 
to  all  of  us.  safe  at  home,  coming  from 
a  23-year-old  boy.  who  has  seen  years 
of  active  service  fighting  for  hts  country. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  honor  of  in- 
serting this  wonderful  and  patriotic  let- 
ter in  the  Congression.al  Record  and 
we  should  take  his  soul -stirring  words  to 
heart.  We  should  show  Joe  and  his 
fighting  buddies  tiiat  we  believe  every 
word  he  writes  by  making  the  seventh 
War  bond  drive  a  thrilling  success.  This 
will  be.  and  must  be.  our  answer  to  Joe 
and  cur  brave  boys  who  are  giving  their 
aU  on  the  fighting  fronts. 

Joe's  letter  follows: 

60MEWHKXK  IN  THE  Pacific. 

Thursday.   March    IS.    1945. 
Dx\i  Dad;  We  have  just  beard  of  the  com- 
ing War   bond  drive  acmetime   during   the 


bat  I 


tick 


tht 


month  of  April.    I 
last  one  lor  all  time 
loyal  American  citizen 
and  buy  a  $100  boivl 
will  furnish  us  with 
equipment,  and 
that  we  ask  of  you 

I  am  sure  that  if 
lock  into  a  hospital 
fellovre  who  have  re 
call  their  job  and 
that  they  will  never 
walk  and  of  the 
gave  up  their  lives  so 
never  have  to  see  th 
our  beloved  America 

If  »hey  could  see  cr 
ktio\/lrg  that  death 
somewhere  along  t 
with  the  idea  of 
because   they   believii 
fighting  and  dying 
the  only  way  to 
and  always  will  be- 

I  wonder  if  the  fol 


be  ileve 


that  It  will  be  the 

only  if  you  and  every 

does  his  utmost  to  try 

By  doing  this  you 

food,  clothing,  fighting 

amn^unltion,  and  that  is  all 

home. 

■xe  folks  at  home  could 

out  here  and  see   the 

lurned  from  what  they 

d\  ty  in  such  a  condition 

again  be  able  to  see  or 

thousands  of  others  that 

that  you  at  home  would 

(se  things  happening  in 


th! 


fcr 


kee  5 


losing  this  war  real 


incl ide 


ttia 


mean  that  the  war  is 
It  means  that  from 
time  ourselves  and 
will   Ije   under   the 
Hitler  and  Tojo. 

When  you  back 
Investing  and  saving 
but   the  lives  of 
Ood  fnrbld  may 
us  have  spent  3  or 
we  want  to  retu-  .1 
a  tree  American. 
The  only  way  that 
back  home  to  invest 
War  bonds. 

We  do  not  have  an 
time  and  we  are  not 
ask  Is  for  your  help, 
men  overseas  that 
were  made  to  come 
lievcd  that  there  was 
can  thank  Almighty 
because  without 
and  blood  in  the 

The  news  at  home 
there  are  no  doubt 
that  the   war  is  as 
ever,  you  saw  your 
Bide  you  would  real 
and  win  not  be  over 
defeated     everywher( 
surest  way  to  bring 
heme  to  buy  all  the 
possible  for  you  to. 

Don't  buy  a  bond 
for  your  own 
and  free  home  for 
Your  loving 


ir  toys  attacking  a  hill 

was  wp.itlng  for  them 

way.  but  never  once 

capping  or  turning  back 

that   what   thsy    are 

is  right  and  that  it  is 

American  what  it  is 

the  home  of  the  free. 

s  at  home  realize  what 

y  means.     It  does  not 

over  and  we  have  lost. 

now  until  the  end  of 

(lur  sons  and  daughters 

lule  of  such   things  as 


ars 

on 


theiti 
8tr<  ets 


P.  S. — Please  buy  i  lore  bonds 
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hone  buy  a  bond  you  are 

saving  not  money  alone 

thousands  of   men   which 

your  son.    A  lot  of 

itkore  years  overseas  and 

'  and  be  once  more 

li\'|ng  in  a  free  America. 

Is  possible  is  for  you 

everything  you  have  In 


3-hour  day  or  any  over- 
taking for  any.    All  wo 
There  are  millions  of 
here  not  because  they 
but  because  they  be- 
a  Job  to  be  done.     You 
Qod  for  men  like  these 
there  would  be  death 
of  America, 
sounds  very  good  and 
many  of  you  that  feel 
1  jood  as  over.     If.  how- 
b  iddy  shot  dead  at  your 
ze  that  it  is  not  over 
u^til  the  enemy  has  tjeen 
The     quickest     and 
1  his  about  is  for  you  at 
that  it  is  humanly 


bands 


ffcr  us  alone  but  buy  one 
protection  and  to  insure  a  safe 
children. 


your 
sen. 


Jos. 


Address  at  Testimonial  Meeting  to 
Hon.  S  >l  B'oom 


OP  REMARKS 


3r 


HON.  VITO  liARCANTONIO 

or  NOW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OH  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  MARCANTqNIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extei  id  my  remarks  in  the 
CONCRXSSIONAL  Rici  )RD,  I  includc  herein 
a  speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  testi- 
monial meeting  to  Hon.  Sol  Bloom, 
chairman.  Committ  ;e  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  of  Represer  tatives,  delegate  to 


San  Francisco  Conference,  on  Friday. 
April  6,  1945.  at  Riverside  Piaza.  New 
York  City: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  and  friends  of  the 
American  Labor  Party,  New  Y^ork  is  proud  to 
have  one  of  its  distinguished  citizens  repre- 
senting the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
delegate  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  New  York,  has  served 
his  district  with  honor  and  distinction  for 
the  past  24  years.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  has  been  a  leader  in  cany- 
ing  out  the  legislative  program  of  President 
Roosevelt's  icreign  policy.  His  devotion  to 
this  task  will  be  long  remembered  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  the  Nation  and  through- 
out the  country.  As  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Ccunty  American  Labor  Party  I  em 
happy  that  we  have  the  distinction  to  accord 
this  testimonial  meeting  to  Congressman 
Bloom.  We  know  that  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  his  experience,  his  ability,  and  his 
generalship  will  contribute  greatly  toward 
the  establiGhment  of  an  organization  to  se- 
cure democratic  and  permanent  peace  for 
the  people  of  the  world. 

I  particularly  want  to  extend  to  him  my 
personal  thanks  for  having  accorded  a  hear- 
ing on  my  House  Joint  r.ssolutlon  99  which 
calles  for  the  recognition  of  Italy  as  an  ally. 
This  hearing  will  take  place  on  next  Wednes- 
day before  the  committee  of  which  he  Is 
chairman.  I  now  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  Italy's  cause  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  party  and  their  friends.  I  plead 
Italy's  cause  as  her  cause  Is  Inexorably  part 
of  the  program  for  speedy  Tictory.  for  a  demo- 
cratic and  lasting  peace,  and  for  post-war 
domestic  and  international  stability. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-flve  is  the  year 
of  decision,  undoubtedly  the  most  tremen- 
dotis  military  decision  In  the  world  will  be 
made  In  Etirope  soon.  That  military  de- 
cision win  signalize  the  extirpation  of  fascism 
not  only  In  Em-ope  but  everywhere  in  the 
world  and  will  strengthen  the  fight  In  these 
United  States  to  destroy  the  forces  of  do- 
mestic fascism.  February  1945  marked  the 
announcement  of  the  most  far-reaching  po- 
litical decision  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  decisions  at  the  Crimea  Conference  con- 
stitute implementation  on  a  world-wide  basis 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Lasting 
and  democratic  peace  are  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  grand  coalition  cemented  at  Crimea 
and  to  bo  further  reinforced  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  immediate  success  of  this  war  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  success  of  this  grand  coali- 
tion composed  of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States.  Only  the 
other  day  we  saw  living  proof  of  this  when 
the  Soviet  Union  delivered  a  hammer  blow 
against  Japan  in  announcing  the  abrogation 
of  the  neutrality  pact.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  that  coalition  impaired  under  any  cir-' 
ciomstances.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow  that  all  questions  be 
subordinated  to  the  problem  of  the  preserva- 
tion and  strengthening  of  this  coalition.  In 
making  my  plea  for  Italy  I  do  so  In  the  hope 
that  her  problem  will  be  solved  within  the 
structure  of  the  coalition.  In  making  my 
pleas  for  Italy  I  do  so  with  the  full  realization 
that  Italy's  cause,  the  cause  of  all  nations. 
can  be  saved  only  as  a  result  of  the  success 
of  the  coalltior .  as  a  result  of  the  succers 
of  its  decisions,  and  as  a  result  of  the  further 
strengthening  of  the  coalition.  The  chances 
for  a  democratic  Italy,  a  democratic  Greece, 
a  democratic  world  are  dependent  entirely  on 
the  success  of  the  coalitlMi  of  these  three 
great  nations  and  the  fruition  of  the  deci- 
sions made  at  Yalta  by  the  leaders  of  these 
great  nations.  If  San  Francisco  fails.  If  the 
coalition  is  disrupted,  Italy's  cause,  the  cause 
of  all  other  nations,  the  cause  of  the  world 
will   fall.    Therefore,   I   again   say   that   in 


pleading  Italy's  cause  I  do  so  not  In  contra- 
diction  of  the  great  decision  at  Yalta  but 
with  the  full  understanding  that  the  cause 
of  a  democratic  Italy  is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  living  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Teheran 
agreements,  of  the  agreements  of  Yalta,  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  of  the  great  meeting 
which  will  take  place  at  San  Francisco.  For 
this  reason  alone  Italy  cannot  be  left  out 
of  the  meeting  at  San  Francisco. 

Fascism  was  imposed  on  the  Italian  people 
from  the  outside,  with  foreign  guns  and  for- 
eign fvmds.  For  21  years  the  Italian  people 
had  to  live  with  a  bayonet  at  their  throats. 
The  traitor  Mussoiini  supplemented  the 
tyranny  of  Italian  fracism  with  that  of  the 
might  of  the  Nazi  wehrmacht.  By  1939  the 
Fascist  peninsula  had  become  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp.  Italy  no  longer  had  sov- 
ereignty, no  lonser  freedom  of  action.  Its 
traitor.  II  Duce.  had  surrendered  the  people 
of  Italy  to  Adcif  Hitler.  Thus  In  1940  when 
the  Italian  Fascists  entered  this  war  it  was 
not  any  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people: 
it  was  a  mere  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Nazi  warden.  Benito  Musscdini.  An  impris- 
oned nation  could  liave  no  choice.  Time  and 
events  have  demonstrated  that  it  had  none, 
except  to  revolt.  The  Italian  people  did  re- 
volt. They  used  the  only  method  thnt  was 
poeaible  for  them,  and  that  was  voluntary 
anrrender  ot  hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  its 
soldiers.     The  Italian  people  are  not  cowards. 

The  history  of  Garibaldi  and  his  legions 
will  always  remain  glorloxis  pages  in  the 
history  of  w<M-ld  heroism,  lien  and  women 
of  Italian  origin  of  these  United  States,  over 
one  million  of  them  in  the  armed  forces,  their 
exploits  and  their  achievements  In  this  war 
win  always  gtre  the  lie  to  anyone  who  snldely 
rtiarges  cowardice  to  be  an  Italian  character- 
lattc.  The  300.000  Italian  partisans  now 
engaged  against  the  common  enemy  have 
been  described  by  General  Alexander:  "Tl»e 
resistance  movement  in  Italy  has  been  more 
effective  in  fighting  the  Germans  than  any 
other  reeistance  movement  in  Europe."*  Up 
to  date  more  than  250,000  Italians  have  lost 
their  lives  In  that  resKstance  movement. 
No,  the  surrender  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Italian  soldiers  was  not  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice, it  was  an  act  of  revolt,  revolt  against 
Fascist,  Nazi  tyranny.  It  was  the  only  form 
of  revolt  that  a  people  with  a  bayonet  at 
its  throat  could  undertake.  Italian  soldiers 
can  fight  for  liberty  and  freedom.  History 
has  demonstrated  It.  Italian  soldiers  refused 
to  fight  for  tyranny  and  slavery.  Events  of 
only  3resterday  have  d<»monstrated  It.  All 
that  Italy  seeks  now  Is  that  she  be  pwrmlttcd 
to  fight  against  the  common  enemy  as  an 
ally.  I  can  say  with  full  confidence  that  Italy 
is  ready  to  declare  war  against  Japan  Just 
as  she  has  declared  war  against  Germany. 
All  she  asks  Is  that  the  fetters  of  the  armistice 
which  deprive  her  ot  the  right  to  declare 
and  make  war  be  removed.  That  the  dignity 
of  her  people  be  restonKl  by  recognizing  as 
allies  these  people  who  are  now  actually  fight- 
ing on  our  sic'e,  whose  patriots  are  actually 
fighting  and  dying  on  cur  side,  whose  navy 
is  actually  engaged  In  warfare  on  our  side. 
All  she  asks  Is  to  be  p<;rmltted  to  mobilize 
her  forces,  to  be  assisted  In  doing  so,  by  re- 
moving the  shackles  oi  the  armistice  and 
granting  to  her  the  status  of  what  she  ac- 
tually Is  and  what  her  people  have  always 
been,  allies,  and  to  graat  her  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  building  of  a  world  security 
organization  for  democra  '-ic  and  lasting  peace 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

Italy  has  earned  this  r  .ght  with  the  l>]ood 
of  her  men,  the  famine  cif  her  children,  and 
the  suffering  cf  her  women.  To  continue 
Italy  to  t)e  himilllated  ty  refusing  her  the 
recognition  of  an  ally,  by  barring  the  doors 
of  San  Pranclsco  to  her,  while  at  the  same 
time  her  people  are  fighting  against  fasctnn 
at  home  and  abroad,  restricted  by  the  im- 
possible terms  of  an  unrjalistic  armistice  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
menu  at  Teheran  and  Yalta. 


Italy's  contribution  to  Allied  victory  began 
long  before  the  armistice.  It  was  not  only 
the  blows  of  our  military  might  that  tirought 
about  the  overthrow  of  Mussolini,  but  it  was 
also  the  act  of  revolt,  the  sim-ender  of  Italian 
soldiers  at  the  front,  the  salxttage  of  fascistlc 
military  efforts  by  the  Italian  people  at  home. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  made  on  September 
17.  lQ-13,  the  President  stated.  "Italian  sol- 
dltfs,  though  disorganized  and  ill-supplied. 
have  been  fighting  the  Germans  in  many 
regions.  In  conformity  with  the  terms  of  un- 
conditional surrender,  the  Italian  Fleet  has 
come  over  to  our  side  and  it  can  be  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  striking  at  the  Nazi  enemies 
of  the  Italian  people."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  we  invaded  Italy  we  at  all 
times  stated  to  the  Italian  people  that  we 
were  entering  Italy  as  liberators  and  not  as 
conquerors.  This  was  said  truthfully  as  we 
recognized  that  the  people  of  Italy  would 
iiave  no  truck  with  a  Fascist-Nazi  war.  In  a 
radio  address  to  the  Nation  on  July  29.  1943, 
following  Mussolhii's  overthrow  the  Presi- 
dent promised:  "EventuaUy  Italy  will  recon- 
stitute herself.  It  will  be  the  people  of 
Italy  who  will  do  that,  choosing  their  own 
government  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
democratic  principles  of  liberty  and  eqtiality. 
In  the  meantime,  the  United  Nations  will  not 
follow  the  pattern  set  by  Mussolini  and  Hit- 
ler and  the  Japanese  for  the  treatment  of 
occupied  countriee — the  pattern  of  pillage 
and  starvation."  And  again  on  September  11, 
1943.  immediately  following  the  armistice  In 
a  Joint  statement,  both  President  Roosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  ChurchUl  said  to  the 
people  of  Italy:  "Take  every  chsnce  you  can. 
Btrikt  hard  and  strike  home.  Have  faith  in 
your  future.  All  will  come  well.  March  for- 
ward with  your  American  and  British  friends 
in  the  great  world  movement  towards  free- 
dom. Justice,  and  peace." 

I  sincerely  believe  that  all  of  these  mes- 
sages and  promises  were  made  in  good  faith 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  President 
will  do  his  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  these 
promises  made  to  the  Italian  people  are  kept. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  In  America.  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  desire  a  status 
of  conqueror  and  conquered  between  them 
and  the  Italian  people,  but  of  liberator  and 
liberated. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  state  that 
the  events  subsequent  to  the  armistice  in 
Italy  have  not  conformed  to  the  spirit,  honor, 
and  letter  of  the  pledges  made.  The  armistice 
itself  restricted  Italy's  army  to  11.000 
and  now  that  the  restriction  has  been 
slightly  lifted  to  allow  Italy  an  army  of  a 
little  better  than  50.000.  Italy's  300.000  par- 
tisans are  fighting  the  enemy  behind  the 
lines.  Her  soldiers  are  at  the  front  and  her 
navy  Is  doing  a  good  Job.  Although  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  under  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  Italy  will  be  permitted  to 
declare  war  against  Japan  aix)  pool  what 
she  has  into  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  for  Italy 
cannot  under  the  armistice  declare  war  with- 
out permission  of  the  Allied  Commission,  I 
am  confident  that  Italy  will  nuUce  war  against 
Japan.  If  permitted,  and  will  do  an  effective 
Job  if  material  assistance  is  given  to  her. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  economic 
terms  of  the  armistice  except  that  they 
place  on  a  country  impoverished  by  the  ra- 
pacious forces  of  the  Nazis  a  burden  that  no 
nation  can  ever  carry.  I  do  not  care  to  give 
a  recital  of  the  Indignities  Imposed  on  the 
Italian  people  by  the  Allied  C<Hnmt8Sion  as 
it  would  serve  no  purpose  at  this  tloae.  I 
will  simply  give  you  those  Instances  which 
will  apprise  you  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
qtieror  role  that  the  Allied  Commission  has 
played  In  Italy:  One.  With  the  exception  of 
the  slight  Increase  from  11,000  to  some  fifty- 
odd  thousand  In  the  armed  forces,  the 
Allied  Commission  has  consistently  denied 
the   appeal   of  the   Italian   Government   to 


permit  her  to  ratse  an  effective  fighting  army. 
Two.  Even  on  the  matter  of  relief  the  Al- 
lied Commission  for  months  refused  to  carry 
out  the  President's  order  to  increase  the  daily 
bread  ration  from  200  grams  to  300  grams. 
The  President  issued  this  order  sometime  in 
October.  It  was  finally  put  into  effect  on 
M^^rch  1,  1945.  Three.  When  a  national  gov- 
ernment compxjsed  of  all  antl-Pardst  politi- 
cal parties  was  established  in  June  of  1944, 
the  Soviet  Union  sourht  to  extend  diplo- 
matic recognition  of  that  government,  the 
Allied  Commission  in  an  arrogant  letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Bcmomi  Informed  the  Italian 
Government  that  it  could  not  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  any  government. 
Including  an  ally. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  n  e  to  recite  the 
conditions  of  famine  and  disease  now  ram- 
pant in  Italy.  These  are  well  known,  and 
for  those  who  do  place  the  blame  on  the 
Italian  people,  may  I  remind  them  that  the 
retreating  Nazis  took  along  v.'lth  them  all  the 
cattle  they  could  seiae,  all  the  grain,  all  the 
focd.  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  household 
ftimlture.  What  they  could  not  take  they 
destroyed.  In  many  towns  tlie  Italian  peo- 
ple were  left  without  food  and  chelter.  and 
yet  these  people  still  refused  to  have  tritck 
with  the  Nazi -Fascist  war  lords  and  wel- 
comed those  who  came  as  Ut>erators.  Dis- 
illusionment followed  soon,  caused  not  by 
our  soldiers,  nor  by  the  people  of  the  three 
great  nations,  but  caused  by  an  AUled  Com- 
mission which  sought  to  play  the  role  of 
Caeaar  rather  than  that  of  a  Lincoln. 

We  all  welcome  the  news  of  the  easing  ot 
some  of  the  restrictions.  Italy  now  is  per- 
mitted to  go\'ern  most  of  the  llbrrated  ter- 
ritory, although  its  national  liberation  com- 
mittee Is  still  denied  Jurisdiction  In  areas 
that  are  now  being  liberated.  The  pacple 
are  being  allowed  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
government  and  Italy  today  may  enter  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  rations.  In 
fact.  Italy  today  Is  in  diplomatic  relations 
de  facto  and  de  fart  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  There 
is  an  Italian  Ambassador  In  Washington  and 
an  American  Aml>asssdor  in  Rome;  and  yet 
we  have  tlie  Incongruous  situation  of  having 
diplomatic  relations  with  a  nation,  with  that 
nation  and  its  people  suffering  and  at  war 
with  the  common  enemy,  and  still  refused 
recognition  as  an  ally  and  r^reeentation  In 
the  family  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  San 
Francifco  Conference. 

How  win  this  situation  affect  us  here  at 
home?  Will  it  contribute  to  that  post-war 
Btabiltty  which  is  so  necessary  to  carry  cut 
our  program  for  60.000,000  Jobs  and  a  healthy 
agriculture?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  no 
nation  can  gain  for  itself  prosperity  over  an- 
other nation,  particularly  one  fighting  on  our 
side,  which  is  prostrated  and  gradually 
forced  to  the  brink  of  political  chaos  and 
complete  economic  disintegration.  Unless 
we  aid  Italy  the  presmre  on  the  present 
democratic  government  of  Italy  will  be  so 
great  that  It  may  bring  aiwut  its  overthrew, 
that  it  may  be  supplanted  by  a  government 
of  reaction  composed  of  former  fascist  forces. 
Italy,  so  governed  by  these  elements  would 
be  another  hindrance  toward  that  democratic 
world  for  which  deciticns  were  made  at 
Teheran,  Yalta,  and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and 
for  which  nations  are  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Shall  we  force  upon  Italy  another 
fascist  regime  withotrt  black  shirt,  but  never- 
theless fascist  in  character?  Shall  the  war 
criminals  in  Italy  be  permitted  to  become  the 
masters  once  again  of  the  Italian  people? 
The  answer  10  that  question  lies  in  tlie  de- 
termination of  the  question  whether  or  not 
we  in  America  will  lead  the  way  toward  reccg- 
nition  of  Italy  as  an  ally,  toward  having  her 
represented  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

Spring  will  soon  come  to  the  iuilll)erated 
regiona  of  Italy.  The  rivers  will  overflow. 
The  floods  will  add  to  the  untold  iiard.'^hip 
of  the  winter  that  has  Just  passed.  The 
destrtictlon  of  tliose  valleys  will  iK>t  make 
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Xor  post-war  economic  stability.  Unless  ws 
•Id  Italy  now  by  extending  lend-lease  aid  to 
her  as  an  ally,  to  assist  her  In  reconstruction. 
to  help  her  to  prevent  further  damage,  to 
help  her  mobilize  her  forces  fully  bo  that 
they  can  Join  with  lu  In  defeating  fascism, 
luly  will  l>e  a  liability  and  a  serious  drag  In 
the  post-war  world. 

Is  It  not  sound  economics  as  well  as  Justice 
that  Italy  be  permitted  and  enabled  to  assist 
In  the  full  dignity  of  a  member  in  building 
the  post-war  democratic  world?  Th.'s  ques- 
tion too  lltM  in  the  determination  of  Italy's 
status — conquered  country  or  liberted  coun- 
try, a  cobelligerent  or  an  ally,  an  outlaw 
nation  cr  partner  at  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. It  is  my  considered  Judgment,  my 
earnest  conviction  that  to  recognize  Italy 
now.  to  extend  to  her  lend-lease  aid  now.  and 
to  invite  her  to  participate  at  the  San  Pran- 
cteco  Conference  will  be  In  the  Interests  of 
American  agriculture.  American  labor,  in  the 
Interests  of  60,000.000  Jobs,  in  the  Interest 
of  a  healthy,  free  Europe,  in  the  Interests  of 
domestic  and  world  stability  and  in  the 
Interests  of  a  democratic  world.  These  Inter- 
esU  are  our  Interests,  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  In  the  interests  of 
an  America  that  is  on  the  march  of  the  far- 
flung  battlf  fronts  of  the  world.  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  gTcat  America  of  today  and  of  a 
greater  Arr.erlca  of  tcmcrrow.  in  the  inter- 
ests of  keeping  alive,  yes.  everywhere  in  the 
world,  the  truths  of  our  great  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In 
the  Interests  of  establishing  and  peri>etrating. 
yea.  ereryv;here  in  the  world,  the  cardinal 
motlTetlng  doctrine  of  mankind — all  men  are 
created  equal. 


Keep  Political  Hands  Off  the  Army 
Enfioeers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOCISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RkcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Antonio  Express: 

KEXP  POUTICAI,  HANIS  OTT  THT  A2UT  ENCUmXS 

United  States  Army  engineers  do  not  par- 
ticularly car:^ — and  certainly  they  do  not  need 
the  publicity,  the  way  some  other  branch 
here  and  there  evidently  has  felt  it  did.  In 
times  past — but  the  American  people  are  long 
overdue  on  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
the  cuality  uf  work  done  by  Army  engineers 
In  both  war  and  peace.  Seme  other  service 
brcrches  ha^-c  been  storied  in  tale  and  film — 
some  to  satiety,  and  past.  Even  the  Indls* 
pensable.  triple-tough  Seabees  have  received 
a  modicum  of  publicizing. 

Now.  under  the  lash  of  the  engineers' 
achievements  in  E^irope,  recognition  is  forc- 
ing Itself  upon  the  public.  Representative 
CvcsTCN  Bco<:ks.  of  Louisiana,  lately  Inserted 
a  strlting  a(:dress  on  the  subject  Into  the 
CoNcarssioN.^L  Rrcoan.  It  was  a  pip.  It  told 
compactly  and  stirringly  a  few  high  points 
Id  the  Army  engineers'  record  from  D-day 
to  the  Rhine  crossings.  Past  that,  the  engi- 
neers even  have  been  mentioned  In  a  few 
press  dispatches  lately. 

Not  long  ago  an  anonymous  Army  engi- 
neer  In  Germany  gave  a  correspondent  a 
summation  of  his  corps: 

••The  enstneers  have  the  easiest  Job  In  the 
Army.  All  they  have  to  oo  Is  throw  tirldges 
across  rivers,  build  roads  and  railways,  re- 
move bocby  traps  and  mines — all  under  fire — 
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I.  DOLUVER 

lOWA 

REPRESENTATIVEE 


pril  12.  1945 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
niy    remarks    In    the 

le  following  resolu- 
^ssembly  of  the  State 


Thursday,  j 

Mr.  DOLUVER 
leave    to    extend 
Record.  I  include  t 
tion  of  the  General 
of  Iowa: 

House  Concurreit  Rasolutlon  22 

Whe.-eas  on  Decemb«r  28,  1946,  the  SUte  of 

Iowa  wUl  have  comple;ed  its  first  century  of 

statehood,  and   the  y<ar  will  be  celebrated 

In  Iowa  as  the  State's  Centennial  year;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  genferal  dealre  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  Stajte  that  the  centennial 
year  of  Icwa  shall  ba  ter.de  the  occasion  for 
renewed  Interest  in  ar  d  acceleration  of  the 
study  of  the  entire  hiitory  of  Iowa,  by  ap 


propriate  ceremonies 
churches,  and  all  civic 
and  town  of  the  State 


in  the  schools,  the 
wcietles.  In  every  city 
to  the  end  that  Iowa 


people  shall  have  finer  appreciation  of  their 
own  SUte  and  the  kchlevements  of  her 
people:  Now.  therefore    be  It 

Resolved  by  the  hou>e  {the  senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  flXty-^t  general  assembly 
hereby  endorses  and  ap  proves  the  movement 
made  by  Hon.  Kaju.  j:Cowpti,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Iowa  d  'legation  In  Congress, 
to  secure  the  publication  by  the  postal  de- 
partment of  a  special  sump  commemora- 
tive of  the  event,  serving  to  remind  all  the 
people  of  the  fact  that  owa  was  the  first  free 
State  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  of  its 
growth  and  greatness:   md  the  similar  efloit 


to  secure  the  coinage  of  a  special  com- 
memorative coin  of  special  Iowa  significance, 
and  we  hereby  add  our  endorsement  to  the 
effort  to  make  not  only  Iowa  but  all  the  world 
more  history-conscious  as  a  background  for 
the  higher  patriotism  affecting  all  thlngi 
American. 

Habold  Fklton, 

Speaker  of  the  House. 

KxNNiTH  A.  Evans, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Iowa : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17 

Be  it  resolved  by  fTie  scTiate  {the  house 
concurring)  : 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  enacted  legislation  providing  for  addi- 
tional flood  control  and  also  for  a  further 
development  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
River;  and 

Whereas  plans  are  being  made  for  an  even 
greater  development  of  the  Missouri  River 
including  a  great  development  of  irrigation; 
and 

Whereas  said  Improvements  should  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in  view 
of  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  and 
the  loss  to  Industry,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce caused  by  recent  floods  and  the  con- 
tinuous waste  of  valuable  water  resources 
within  this  basin;  and 

Whereas  improvements  of  the  type  con- 
templated have  been  carried  on  in  the  past 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Government  agencies 
have  had  charge  of  such  developments  for 
many  years  and  have  planned  and  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  said  works  of  improve- 
ment with  no  delay  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war:  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  suggested  that  In 
order  to  further  the  progress  of  this  develop- 
ment, a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  should  be 
formed  with  broad  pwwers  similar  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority:  Now.  therefore,  be 

1  w 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Iowa: 

1.  That  we  endorse  the  aforementioned 
Improvement  program  and  recommend 
and  urge  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  coordinated  plan 
for  the  control  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  as  now  authorized  by 
law,  be  given  immediate  adequate  appropria- 
tion so  that  the  plan  can  be  executed  as 
expeditiously  as  Is  consistent  with  the  public 
economy. 

2.  That  we  commend  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
their  action  In  effecting  coordination  of  their 
activities  within  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

3.  That  we  oppose  Senate  bill  555,  intro- 
duced on  Pebruary  15,  1945,  and  is  now  In 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  because  such 
bill  would — 

(a)  Create  a  Federal  corporation  clothed 
with  the  power  of  government,  fortified  by 
law  with  a  functional  flexibility  of  a  private 
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eerporatlon  and  fteed  of  all  the  legal  re> 
■tmlntB  which  ezperlent:e  has  denx>n8trated 
are  necessary  and  deslriibie. 

(b)  Place  the  States  within  the  Missouri 
Valley  Basin,  subservleni;  to  a  superstate  con- 
trolled by  three  men,  so  far  as  the  control 
and  development  of  th«s  water  resources  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  Basin  are  concerned. 

(c)  Stifle  Industrial  growth,  individual  en- 
terprise and  agricultural  development  Inas- 
much as  the  proposed  Federal  corporation 
would  be  In  control  of  li  basic  economic  re- 
source. 

(d)  Establish  a  precedent  for  the  esUb- 
llshment  of  a  similar  authority  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Buln.  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interests  of  the  SUte  of 
Iowa  and  the  Nation  at  large. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably 
engrossed,  be  transmitted  by  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  secre- 
tary of  senate  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Sj)eaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  o(  tLe  United  SUtes,  to 
each  Meml  er  fr^m  Iowa  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  the 
legislature  of  each  EUte  bordering  or 
through  which  the  Missouri  River  flows. 

O.  R.  Hiix. 

Di  Veke  Waxson. 

A.  O.  Cleu. 

E.  K.  Bekman. 

Ralph  E.  Benson. 

J.  A  Newsome. 

Abthub   Jacosbon. 

We,  Kenneth  A.  Evaris.  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  and  W.  J  Scarborough,  secre- 
tary of  the  senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  lcx°egolng  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  senate  and  house  of  the  PHty-flrst 
General  Assembly  of  lovira. 

KsNMiTH  A.  Evans. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  louM, 

W.   J.    SCARBOEOTJGH, 

Secretary  of  Senate. 


Deferment  of  Farm  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARKy>NSA« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PlEPBESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  12. 1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  McFeeters, 
of  Gravette.  Ark.,  which  speaks  for  itself, 
and  is  positive  whether  you  agree  with 
them  or  not  in  their  conclusions : 

Gravettx,  Akk.,  March  4,  1945. 
Hon.  JtM  Trimble, 

United  States  Congress, 

Wash  ngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  on  the  day  that 
my  eldest  son  would  have  been  27  years  of 
age.  He  gave  his  life  for  his  country  when 
the  U.  8.  S.  Princeton  wa«  lost.  I  am  writing 
In  his  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  another  son 
who  is  fighting  on  the  battle  fields  of  France 
and  because  I  feel  a  gravs  injustice  has  been 
done  to  all  the  l>oys  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  on  the  battle  flelda  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  shock  and  of  having 
been  betrayed  that  I  read  of  the  Senate's 
recent  action  in  regard  to  the  deferment  oT 
larm  boys. 

Our  boys  were  excelleiit  farmers,  as  good 
as  you  could  find  anywhere.  You  of  coiirse 
are  aware  of  the  fact  tl:>at  a  large  percent 
ol  our  armed  iotcut  are  made  ug  oX  Xarmer*. 


These  of  eoorse  come  frcKn  the  family  slaed 
farm  mostly,  "nus  is  the  group  that  is  not 
represented  by  the  powerful  farm  bloc. 

Just  why  Is  the  Senate  bowing  and  scrap> 
tag  to  this  bloc  that  represenU  the  big  busi- 
ness men  of  farming?  Could  It  t>e  they  pre- 
fer the  vote  of  these  to  keeping  faith  with 
o\ir  fighting  men — the  heroes  both  dead  and 
living? 

We  feel  the  Tydlngs  amendment  has  been 
of  great  benefit  and  help  to  these  and  a 
tempUtion  and  encouragement  to  the  draft 
boards  to  play  politics. 

We  are  farmers.  We  have  a  third  son  who 
will  be  18  ta  J\ily.  We  feel  the  Tydlngs 
amendment  should  be  repealed.  We  want  to 
see  the  Army  have  all  the  ammunition  it 
needs  and  all  the  young  men  it  needs  so  we 
can  get  the  war  over  with  and  aU  our  boys 
can  come  home.  Then,  too.  this  amendment 
judges  a  man  by  what  he  owns  and  not  by 
his  ability.  This  is  another  case  of  granting 
special  favors  to  those  who  have. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wiy  not  let  some  of  our  war-weary  farm- 
ers who  have  been  in  battle  come  back  to  the 
farm  and  some  of  the  deferred  farmers  take 
their  place? 

We  feel  Congreaa  is  meddling  too  much  in 
the  War  Department's  business.  Surely  our 
Army  officers  kiK>w  better  than  Congress  if 
they  need  men,  food,  or  ammunition  most. 
We  have  Leard  nothing  of  a  food  shortage. 
Biurely  all  ot  us  could  do  on  less. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mr.   Jid  Mrs.  F.  M.  McFxzTxas. 
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Thursday,  AprU  12,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinots.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

House  Joint  Resolution  7 

Whereas  the  slxt^-thlrd  general  assembly 
adopted  House  J(Hnt  Beeoluticm  No.  32 
thereby  making  application  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  prop>oslng  a  suggested  amend- 
ment to  the  Pedcrsl  Constitirtion,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  to  fix  the  maximum  In- 
come-Ux  rate  at  2S  percent;  and 

Whereas  the  sixty-fourth  general  assembly 
considers  the  pri^oaal  made  by  such  reso- 
lution inadvisable  and  is  opposed  thereto; 
Therefore,  be  It, 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty-fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (the  senate  eoncvrring 
herein ) ,  That  It  express  its  opposition  to  the 
application  and  Intent  of  the  resolution  set 
forth  In  the  preamble  hereof;  and,  be  it 
fxirther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Adopted  by  the  house.  March  13,  1945. 

Hugh  Grksn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 
FUd  W.  Rnaoo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Oocctured  in  by  the  aenate.  March  28,  1946. 
Huaa  W.  Caofis, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
ftnvaaD  H.  Alkxamb^, 
Saoretary  of  f^  Senais, 
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or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  KTNNRSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  12.  1945 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 195  creating  tlie  Special  House  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Food  Shortages,  the 
Speaker  appointed  the  following  Repre- 
sentatives to  conduct  the  investigation: 
CuNTON  P.  Anderson,  chairman;  Ste- 
PHXN  Pace,  Eablx  C  Clemekts,  Maktin 
GoRSKi,  August  H.  Andresen,  Christian 
A.  Herter,  and  Hal  Holmes.  During  the 
past  10  days  the  committee  has  been  in 
daily  session  and  has  held  numerous  con- 
ferences with  Federal  officials  represent- 
ing food-claiming  and  policy-making 
agencies.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
secure  all  available  data  on  supplies,  re- 
quirements, and  commitments  of  food 
before  public  hearings  were  held.  The 
committee  has  also  heard  representatives 
of  processors,  producers,  and  distribu- 
tors. With  this  background,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  now  in  a  position 
to  hold  public  hearings. 

Hearings  will  be  held  In  Chicago  on 
April  16  and  17;  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
April  18;  at  Boston  on  April  23;  Provi- 
dence, April  24,  and  in  New  York  City 
on  AprU  25.  It  is  anticipated  that  other 
hearings  will  take  place  In  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  dates  will  be  announced 
later  as  arrangements  are  made. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  break-down  in  our 
system  of  distribution  of  beef.  pork,  and 
poultry  is  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  proper  under.standing  of 
the  problem  by  Federal  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  securing  an 
abundance  of  food  and  distributing  It. 
Thus  far,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, as  I  see  it.  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  break-down  in  the  distribution 
system  because  of  the  many  unsoimd 
policies  initiated  by  the  O.  P.  A.  which 
have  greatly  discouraged  production  and 
seriously  retarded  the  flow  of  processed 
and  other  foods  into  the  channels  of  con- 
sumption. 

The  O.  P.  A.  has  utterly  disregarded 
the  intent  of  Congress  when  it  initiated 
policies  which  were  contrary  to  custom- 
ary business  practices.  Many  process- 
ing concerns  have  been  put  out  of  busi- 
ness because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
receive  a  fair  and  equitable  margin  oX 
profit  over  their  cost  of  production.  Un- 
less the  O.  P.  A.  changes  its  present 
policy  so  AS  to  permit  proces.sors  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  and  equitable  margin,  and  to 
further  follow  the  law,  I  am  convinced 
that  there  is  little  hope  to  remedy  exist- 
ing shortages  of  meat  and  other  vitcil 
products. 

I  will  not  attempt  a  discussion  at  thla 
time  of  the  detrimental  policies  now  In 
operation  which  retard  the  production  of 
vital  foods.  That  will  be  done  by  mem- 
bers of  the  special  committee  when  ih» 
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first  report  is  made  to  the  House  by  May 
1.  I  do.  however,  want  the  record  to 
show  that  your  committee  is  construc- 
tively engaged  in  an  effort  to  secure  such 
changes  in  administration  policies  that 
will  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  to  help  win  the  war  and 
write  the  peace  and  to  adequately  take 
care  of  civilian  requirements.  To  dis- 
clcse.  in  part,  what  the  committee  has 
cought  to  accomplish  with  reference  to 
securins  an  increase  in  hog  or  pork  pro- 
duction for  consumption  in  1946,  I  am 
inserting  herewith  a  letter  wntten  by  me 
on  March  31.  1945,  to  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Jones,  War  Pood  Administrator, 
end  the  statement  of  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration dated  April  11,  1945.  which 
change  in  policy  was  announced  after  a 
conference  by  your  committee  with  Mr. 
Jon?s.  Mr.  Bowles.  Mr.  Davis,  and  other 
administration  leaders: 

CoNsxcss  OF  TTn:  Vhtttd  States. 

Eousr  or  Rn»»rsrNTATrvis. 

March  31,  1945. 
In  re:  Hoc  production  for  194Q. 
Boa.  Mjocwnt  Joxcs. 

War  Food  AdminUtrator, 

Drpartment  of  Agriculture, 
Waahmgton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Csas  Judcz:  As  a  member  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  to  Investigate  the  food  short- 
age situation  In  this  country  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion to  make  to  you  In  regard  to  securing 
an  Increase  In  the  production  of  pork  for 
I9M.  While  our  committee  has  not  been 
provided  with  information  as  to  commlt- 
mants  of  t>eef  and  pork  made  by  the  various 
rgencles  for  19  S6.  I  desire  to  stress  the  need 
for  additional  hog  production.  In  the  event 
that  commitments  have  been  made  which 
might  exceed  anticipated  supplies.  It  tUI 
take  at  least  13  months  to  produce  addi- 
tional pork  In  this  country. 

The  present  .shortage  of  pork  In  the  United 
States  Is  largely  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
BVtpport  price  in  the  spring  of  1944  from  (13  7S 
a  hundred  to  $12  50.  If  we  are  to  have  addi- 
tional pork  In  1946.  farmers  must  make  their 
plans  within  the  next  90  days,  and  I  there- 
foe*  wish  to  susgest  to  you  that  if  commit, 
menta  have  been  mede  by  the  Oovernment 
to  supply  foreign  consumers  with  pork  In 
}9<6.  beyond  anticipated  supplies,  that  th* 
War  Food  Administration  Increase  the  sup- 
port price  at  once  to  $13.75  for  hogs  weighing 
between  190  pounds  and  300  pounds,  and 
that  such  support  price  remain  in  effect  untU 
our  commitments  have  been  taken  care  at 
find  clvUian  supplies  restored.  I  wish  to 
urz^  prompt  action  In  this  matter. 

Hupln;  that  my  suggestion  will  be  of  value 
to  you.  and  trusting  that  I  may  address  you 
en  various  food  subjects  as  our  Investigation 
progress*;.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

August  H.  Am>BzsEir. 
Member  of  Congreas. 

XJHTrro  States  Dkpastmxnt  of 
AaucvT.Toa£,  Wax  Food  AsMr^iSTXATioir. 

Washington.  April  11,  194S. 

BOO     WXTPTOST    rSSCt    XAISB) — LAXCrS     FALL     rXQ 
GOAL  AMNOUNCZD 

Increase  In  vhe  hog  support  price  and  a 
larger  1945  fail  pig  production  goal,  planned 
to  insure  tho  largest  practicable  production 
tnd  marJrctmg  of  pork  products,  were  tn- 
rouneed  today  by  War  Pood  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones. 

The  national  fall  pig  goal  has  been  set  at 
S7.000.CCO  head.  13  percent  more  than  th* 
cumber  raised  last  fall.  The  hog  support 
price  has  h?en  increased  from  the  present 
•12  50  to  $13.00  a  hundredweig"- 1.  Chicago 
basis,  for  gcxxl  and  choice  butcher  hogs,  an 
^.•eights  up  to  270  pounds.  Tne  new  support 
price  will  t>ecome  effective  Immediately  and 
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HON.  MIKE  [MANSFIELD 

OrilGNTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  4pril  12.  1945 

Mr.    MANSPi: 
Speaker,  it  Is  with 
report    to    Congre* 
achievement  of  Da 
and  this  is  not  the 
surpassing  its  quota 
Loan  drive.  i 

This  outstanding]  Montana  County 
thus  becomes  the  lirst  in  the  United 
States  to  meet  anp  oversubscribe  Its 
quota.  We  of  Montina  are  proud  of  this 
record  and  we  knov  that  all  our  other 
counties  will  folloiR  the  road  Daniels 
has  already  trod. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
Ins  an  article  whi(ih  appeared  in  the 
Helena  Independentj-Record  of  April  8, 
1D45: 

ONE-DAT  XmiVX  F'T^  DJ  NIKLS  OVIE  WAX  LCAi* 
QUOTA 

Scout.  Momt..  AprU  7. — More  than  a 
month  before  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive  cf- 
flclally  opens.  Daniels  County,  In  the  north- 
east comer  of  Montanai  reported  late  tonight 
that  it  had  surpassed  Its  quota  by  almost  20 
percent.  | 


The  wheat  farmers 


and  laid  down  $250.0^0  cash  for 


Approximately    $70,000 


ixjnds  were  also  bougr  t,  Burley  Bower.  War 
loan  commUte«man,  <!  eclared. 


cam*  to  town  today 


in    P   and 


E  bonds. 
O    aerlea 


The  small  wheat -raising  county,  with  on* 
exception,  met  Its  quota  long  before  the  past 
six  War  loan  drives  started. 

Said  Bower: 

"Looks  like  we're  first  In  the  Nation. 
•  •  •  And  remember,  these  sales  are  Just 
for  1  day— Jtist  wait  till  we  really  get 
going." 


The  Cotton  Belt's  Interest  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  Missoxm 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVI3 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1945 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation  at  large,  and  every  segment  of  Ita 
population,  is  deeply  Interested  in  the 
outcome  of  the  international  conference 
which  will  be  held  at  San  Francisco  In  a 
few  days. 

Realizing  the  stake  the  cotton  belt  has 
In  the  outcome  of  this  Conference  and 
particularly  the  action  that  will  be  taken 
on  the  Bretton  Woods  Proposals,  Hon. 
Oscar  Johnston,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotton  Council  of  America.  i3.iued 
a  very  informative  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject on  AprU  6,  1945.  which  should  be 
given  careful  study  by  all  groups  of  our 
people  dependent  upon  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. No  man  in  America  has  a  better 
understanding  of  our  cotton  problems 
here  and  abroad  than  has  Mr.  Johnston. 
He  has  given  great  thought  and  study  to 
the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  and  I 
feel  that  his  statement  on  this  very  timely, 
subject  should  be  given  the  widest  pos-' 
filble  circulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted.  I 
am  inserting  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Johnston,  which  is  as  follows: 

At  tha  annual  session  of  the  National  Cot- 
ton Council,  which  convened  In  Memphis. 
Tenn..  January  24,  1945,  the  delegate  mem- 
bers of  the  council  unanimously  approved 
the  Bretton  Woods  program  as  that  program 
had  been  announced.  Because  of  this  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Its  membership,  I,  aa 
president  of  the  councU,  am  authorized  to 
speak  for  the  council  In  support  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  program. 

The  delegate  membership  of  the  council 
Is  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
of  t^e  six  raw-cotton  Interests,  namely :  cot- 
ton producers,  glnners,  warehousemen,  mer- 
chants, spinners,  and  cottonseed  crushes. 
The  delegates  to  represent  each  interest  ar* 
selected  by  their  respective  Interest  organi- 
zations within  each  of  the  18  States  in  which 
cotton  is  produced.  I  speak,  therefore,  with 
respeet  to  this  subject  matter,  as  the  ac- 
credited and  authorized  representative  of 
the  entire  raw-cotton  Industry. 

The  South  and  the  Cotton  Belt  should 
urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  pact  and  the  proposal  for 
the  International  bank  for  reconstruction 
and  development  without  substantial 
changes.  In  our  opinion,  both  represent 
steps  forward  toward  the  restoration  of  a 
stable  and  expanded  International  trade 
after  the  war.  The  cotton  Industry  has  a 
greater  stake  In  the  restoration  of  trade  than 
have  most  other  Industries.  The  alterna- 
tive to  a  flourishing  International  trade  after 
the  war  Is  a  return  to  economic  nationalism 
and  more  and  more  Government  controls  on 
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the  cotton  Industry  and  every  other  industry. 
If  we  are  uneasy  over  the  sjtread  of  totalitar- 
ianism and  the  expension  of  bureaucracy,  w* 
should  work  to  coml>at  the  lorces  which  cause 
them  by  doing  all  In  our  power  by  reviving 
world  commerce. 

There  seems  little  contro^'ersy  over  the  pro- 
posed bank  and  a  good  dt-al  of  controversy 
over  the  proposed  monetary  pact.  The  mone- 
tary propoeal  has  been  criticized  by  commit- 
tees representing  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. I  have  cxaminetl  these  criticisms. 
They  come  from  capable  and  experienced  men 
and  must  be  weighed  carefully  and  yet  I  feel 
the  reasons  for  approving  i  he  monetary  pnct 
outweigh  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  pact 
or  modifying  It  substantially. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  monetary  expert 
to  know  that  trade  between  nations  had 
become  increaslnglj-  difllcu  t  for  several  years 
prior  to  World  War  No.  2.  A  cotton  exporter, 
for  example,  might  (ieU  several  thousand  bales 
abroad  only  to  find  that  he  could  not  convert 
the  foreign  currency  he  received  as  payment 
for  his  cotton  into  dollars.  To  get  anything 
out  of  the  sale,  he  would  have  to  buy  some- 
thing In  the  country  in  which  he  had  sold  his 
cotton.  If  he  did  r  ot  wan ;  to  purchase  any- 
thing there  he  w<iu!d  find  himself  with  a 
credit  which  he  ojuld  net  use.  Numerous 
other  examples  cati  be  given  Illtistratlng  'the 
anarchical  situation  whirti  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  excriange  b<!fore  the  war.  "The 
Honorable  William  L.  Clayton.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  described  ci>ndltlon8  extretne- 
ly  well  tn  a  recent  radio  address: 

"Let  OB  suppose  for  the  moment  that  each 
State  In  this  country  had  Its  own  currency. 
The  United  States  would  then  have  48  dif- 
ferent currencies  with  flvtctuatlng  and  un- 
certain relations  between  'iiem.  A  person  In 
Massachusetts  selling  goods  In  Ohio  would 
reoalve  Ohio  money  which  could  not  be  spent 
oatatde  of  Ohio.  If  a  meichant  in  Philadel- 
phia desired  to  purchase  j;oods  in  New  York, 
be  would  first  need  to  .acquire  some  New 
tork  money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
The  rate  for  New  York  money  would  be  fre- 
quently changing.  Let  us  asrume,  further- 
more that  In  order  to  purchase  or  sell  the 
currency  of  another  State  a  license  were  re- 
quired, and  that  applicutloiM  for  licenses 
were  frequently  denied.  A  p>erson  who  had 
sold  goods  In  another  State  would  thus  be 
unable  to  bring  home  th<  proceeds  from  his 
sale. 

"It  la  clear  that  such  conditions  In  the 
UrUted  Statea  would  b»  Intolerable,  and 
would  reduce  trade  to  a  fraction  of  Its  pres- 
ent volume.  Yet,  these  are  the  conditions 
which  have  existed  for  10  ot  12  years  through- 
out much  of  the  world.  The  purpose  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposal*  Is  to  eliminate  these 
conditions,  and  thereby  1o  quicken  and  ex- 
pand the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  be- 
tween countries." 

It  was  to  avoid  Just  tlie  situation  so  ac- 
c\irately  portrayed  by  Mi.  Clayton  that  our 
Union  of  States  was  foimed  and  our  na- 
tional muaetary  system  adopted  by  our 
Congress,  followed  later  by  the  adoption  of 
a  national  banking  system  and  stUl  later 
by  our  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  representatives  of  the  Bankers  Associ- 
ation propoae  that  the  bank  plan  be  approved 
but  that  no  action  be  taken  on  the  monetary 
proposal  at  this  time.  Instead  the  bank 
would  be  given  the  responsibility  for  ar- 
ranging and  negotiating  agreements  between 
countries  with  respect  to  the  stabUizatlon 
of  currencies,  and  the  removal  of  exchange 
controls. 

The  Bankers  Association  takes  the  view 
that  the  International  Bank  can  function 
sufficiently  well  without  the  fund  until  It  can 
be  definitely  determined  whether  the  ftmd 
Is  needed;  that  this  country  Is  not  sufficiently 
protected  under  the  monetary-fund  proposal 
and  that  the  fund  Is  too  loosely  drawn  and 
therefore  subject  to  many  risks  and  hazards. 
Judged  by  ordinary  banking  rules,  th* 
criticism  that  the  fund's  operations  are  sub- 


ject  to  certain  risks  and  hazards  undoubtedly 
would  be  Justified.  But  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  situation.  This  country  has  In- 
vested billions  upon  billions  of  dollars,  to  say 
nothing  of  something  infinitely  more  pre- 
cious, the  lives  of  thousands  of  its  young  men. 
In  world  peace  axul  stability.  We  are  in  th* 
position  of  a  man  who  has  put  a  lot  of  money 
and  sacrifice  into  a  costly  project  but  who 
is  likely  to  loee  everything  he  has  ventured 
If  he  does  not  press  forward  and  Invest  more. 
We  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  a  practical  mat- 
ter to  put  upon  the  bank  the  respoiulbllity 
for  negotiating  ctirrency-stabllizatlon  agree- 
ments between  countries.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  an  effort  to  negotiate  agreements 
country  by  country  would  be  practicable. 
The  situation  after  the  war  will  be  confused 
and  chaotic  In  many  countries.  It  is  In  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  exchange  rates 
be  stabilized  and  that  restrictions  on  ex- 
change transactions  be  eliminated  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Some  critics  of  the  fund  make  the  point 
that  exchange  stability  can  be  restored  by 
restoring  the  gold  standard.  In  view  of  otir 
experience  with  the  gold  standard  before  the 
war,  1  feel  that  requiring  countries  to  define 
their  currencies  in  terms  of  gold  is  as  far  as 
we  can  go  at  this  time.  Nor  do  criticisms 
that  too  much  leeway  is  given  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  member's  currency  seem  valid  to 
me.  A  member  country  is  permitted  to  de- 
crease or  increase  the  Initial  par  value  estab- 
lished for  the  currency  by  10  percent.  In 
view  of  the  uncertain  situation  which  will 
prevail  after  the  war,  this  seems  a  wise  pre- 
caution. 

Since  the  criticisms  of  the  fund  seem  de- 
batable, I  think  the  Cotton  Belt  should 
examine  them  in  the  light  oX  Its  own  inter- 
ests. Obviously,  we  have  a  great  stake  in 
the  restoration  of  a  fiourlshing  intercourse 
between  nations.  Obviously  also,  this  Is  no 
time  to  be  hesitant  cm-  timorous,  or  to  be 
afraid  to  try  something  because  It  departs 
from  familiar  and  often  traveled  paths.  The 
entire  world  finds  itself  In  a  situation  with- 
out parallel,  and  it  is  plain  that  a  good 
nuuiy  n«w  things  must  be  tried. 

The  Cotton  Belt  in  the  past  has  suffered 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  section  from 
restrictive  trade  pollciee.  Because  of  tariffs 
and  other  handicaps  to  trade,  we  have  add 
low  and  bought  high.  All  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  effects  of  tariffs  and  quotas.  It  la 
not  generally  recognized  that  currency  de- 
preciation and  manipulation  operate  as 
tariffs  and  quotas  and  are  Just  as  destructive 
to  orderly  and  prosperous  trade. 

Th*  countries  of  the  world  have  embarked 
upon  an  effort  to  bring  order  out  of  the  die- 
order  which  has  prevailed  in  foreign  exchange 
for  years.  The  monetary  fuiul  proposal  may 
not  be  perfect.  Few  proposals  are.  but.  rightly 
operated.  It  can  help  eetabllsh  the  orderly 
and  peaceful  world  which  despairing  man- 
kind is  seeking.  Its  rejection  or  emascula- 
tion would  be  a  hard  blow  at  this  Juncture. 
It  would  cast  doubt  on  our  willingness  and 
abUity  to  cooperate  In  a  new  world  order. 
Therefore,  the  South  and  the  Cotton  Belt 
should  see  to  It  as  quickly  as  possible  that 
Congress  hears  its  views  on  this  subject. 


Pay  of  Postal  Emplojees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

Of  nxuiuiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS3ENTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niln(^.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


RBC0R9.  I  include  the  f(rflowlng  resolu- 
tion: 

House  Joint  Resolution  28 
Whereas  the  postal  employees  ol  the  United 
States  have  not  received  an  increase  In  baa* 
pay  for  over  20  years;  and 

Whereas  during  the  present  emergency 
they  are  receiving  a  tSOO  a  year  bonus  (said 
bonus  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year):  and 
Whereas  these  loyal  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  must  have  an  Increase  In  wage*  If 
they  are  to  maintain  a  normal  standard  of 
living'  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentatHiea 
of  the  Sixty-fo'urth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illirujis  {tfie  Senate  concurring  here- 
in), That  we  go  on  record  In  favor  of  H.  R. 
2071.  now  before  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  Committee  of  the  United  Statea 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provides  for 
a  reclassification  of  salaries  for  postal  em- 
ployees; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  he  sent  to  the  Honorable  Senators 
Lttcas  and  Brooks,  to  the  Illinois  Members  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  tn  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee. 
Adopted  by  the  botise  March  28,  1945. 

Httgh  Guzn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representattvet. 
Fred  W.  Rxtxgo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Reprcsentativea. 
Concurred  in  by  the  senate  April  5,  194ft. 
Htjch  W.  Choss. 

President  of  the  Senat». 
Edward  H   Ai.zx..KHnza.. 
Secretary  of  t?i€  Senatu, 


Dismissal  of  Proceedings  A8[ainst  Harry 
Bridget 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or   WASBD46TON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  12.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LiACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  copies  of  three  letters  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  all  of  them 
urging  the  dismissal  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings against  Harry  Bridges,  west 
coast  labor  leader.  One  of  the  letters 
is  from  Harry  C.  Huse,  Washington  State 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  a  leading  business- 
man. Another  is  from  the  Hmiorable 
Jerry  O'Conneil,  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Montana  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Washington  State  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee.  The  tnird 
letter  Is  signed  by  73  members  of  the 
Washington  State  Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  printed,  as  follows: 
DcMocxATic  9rATX  CsifTRAL  CoMiiTrra, 

Seattle.  Wash.,  April  2,  1949. 
President  PiUKKLCf  D.  Roosxvklt, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  ICk.  PsBsmnrr:  As  State  chairman  cf 
the  Democratic  Party  of  Washington,  I  wish 
to  express  to  you  th*  sincere  desire  of  our 
people  out  here  that  you  dlKmlse  the  depor- 
tation proceedings  now  f»endlng  against 
Harry  Bridges,  the  west  coast's  outstanding 
labor  leader. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  party  and  as  a 
Imslneaaman  I  feel  that  Mr.  Bridges'  con- 
tribution to  the  war  production  effort  should 
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b*  rewarded  by  permitting  him  hU  American 
cltlzenAhip.  I  am  tun  that  youll  se«  that 
this  comes  about. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am. 
RespecUxUlj  jours. 

Hacbt  C.  Huss, 
State   Chairman,    Demoeratxo   Stata 
Central  Committee. 
Copy  to  Wa&blngton  delegation. 

DucocKATic  Star  CnmuL  CoMurrm. 

Seattle.  Wash..  AprU  2.  1945. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roostvxlt, 
White  Heme,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Drjui  Ma.  PtrsiDrNT  ThU  letter  constitutes 
a  sincere  request  that  you  use  your  high 
office  to  bring  about  the  dismissal  of  the 
deportation  proceedings  now  pending  against 
Harry  Bridges,  president  of  the  International 
Longshoremen  s  Union. 

I  am  sure  that  you  realize  the  tremendous 
contribution  which  Harry  Bridges  has  made 
to  the  war  effort  by  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship In  the  labor  movement.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  production 
soldiers,  and  deserves  the  adulation  of  the 
Government  Instead  of  Its  persecution.  I 
feel  tharboth  labor  and  management  appre- 
cuite  the  stability  which  he  has  brought  to 
Industry  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
State  of  Washington.  I  wish  to  express  the 
slncerest  gratitude  of  our  people  for  his  ex- 
ceptional as.<iistance,  through  his  union.  In 
the  recent  election  campaign  Along  with 
otir  new  governor.  Mon  C.  Wallgren.  I  feel 
that  the  people  desire  you  to  dismiss  the 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Bridges. 

With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours. 

JntBT    O'CONNCI.. 

Executive    Secretary.    State    Demo- 
cratic  Central   Committee. 
Copy  to  Washington  delegation. 

March    8.    1945. 
President  Franklin  D  Roosi:\xlt, 
White  Hcu-te.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mb.  PasstDKNT:  We,  the  following 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wa&htngton.  have  signed  the  following  reso- 
lution asking  that  you  dismiss  the  Bridges 
case  In  the  Intc-est  of  national  unity  and 
victory. 

"The  order  to  deport  Harry  Bridges  Is  a  Wow 
at  all  the  forces  of  unity."  These  are  the 
words  of  C.  I.  O.  President  Philip  Murray, 
who  described  the  decision  as  a  "burden  on 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people." 
Amoriran  labor  In  the  coming  period  must 
contribute  even  greater  fflort,  service  and 
sacrifice  to  the  total  war  effort.  The  morale 
of  American  labor  and  the  whole  nation  will 
b«  strengthened  by  immediate  dismissal  of 
the  Bridges  case. 

The  proceedings  against  Harry  Bridges 
Tlolate  the  l)aslc  principles  of  otir  Constitu- 
tion, which  protects  citizen  and  noncUlzen 
alike.  Continuance  of  this  case  Jeopardizes 
not  alone  the  rights  of  one  man.  but  the 
rights  of  millions  of  aliens  who  have  made 
their  homes  In  our  country,  traditional  haven 
for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands. 

Power  to  dismiss  the  Bridges  case  rests 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  can  clear  the  way 
for  Harry  Bridges  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
country  he  has  served  so  loyally  In  peacetime 
and  during  the  critical  war  years. 

Therefore,  we  transmit  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  this  urgent  request  that  the  Bridges 
case  be  dismissed  without  delay,  as  a  major 
contribution  toward  national  unity  and 
Tic  tori- 
Tours  respectfully. 

MxvBzss  or  LxcisLAmis 
or  THE  Statk  or  Washtnctow. 
Copies   to  Attorney  General   Biddle,  Con- 
fresamen,  and  Senators. 


MZMCXBS   or  was: 

Senate:  H.  S. 
Blnyon.  D.  Black 


Smith.  Wlllard  Taft, 
Van  Busklrk.  Robt 


:s  Jefferson 
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N     STATX     LSCISLATtntZ 

A.  Beck.  J    R. 
S.   Coe.  O.  O.  Dixon, 


A.  E.  Edwards,  hnur  Willie  Forbus.  M.  J. 
Gallagher.  A.  J  Haruon.  H.  N.  Jackson.  E.  H. 
Kchlhase.  C.  C.  Mohl«  r,  M.  T  Neal.  E.  T.  Olson. 
T.  C  Rabbltt.  R  R  I  ay.  A.  D  Roselllnl.  J.  V 
Sapp.  P.  G.  Thomas,  p.  V.  Tlsdale.  J.  N.  Todd, 
T.  R.  Waters. 

House :  George  N.  Adams.  Anders  Andersen. 
H.  C.  Armstrong.  Ro  >ert  Bemethy.  Violet  P. 
Boede.  Dwlght  Bunndl,  Edward  T  Chambers, 
Martin  V.  Easterday.  U  S.  Ford.  MD.  John  A. 
Goiicher.  H.  D  Hal  .  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Al  Henry.  Edward  B  Henry.  Chas.  W  Hndde. 
Louis  E.  Hofmeister.  George  S.  Hurley.  Harry 
M  Ingersoll.  Levy  Jo  inson.  William  H.  Jones, 
Agnes  Kehoe.  Chet  King,  Lloyd  Llndgren. 
Fred  J.  Martin.  Kai  ry  J.  Martin,  Floyd  C. 
Miller.  Richard  H.  ii  urphy.  Homer  O  Nuna- 
makcr  John  L.  O'  Jrien,  Francis  Pearson. 
Blanche  Pennick.  Wijlam  J  Penncck.  Edward 

William  H.  Price.  A.  L 
Rasmussen.  Emma  Abbott  Ridgway.  Edward 
F.   Riley.   Hugh   J.    lloselllnl,   Mrs.   Jurie   B. 

Pearl  G.  Thrasher.  J.  K. 

P.  Waldron,  Max  Wede- 
kind.  Olaf  A.  Wigjen.  Percy  Wllloughby, 
Andrew  Winberg,  1^  C.  Young,  George  F. 
Yantis. 


and  Icier-Amcrlc::a 


Inity 


OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DENhlS  CHAVEZ 

or  Nrv  MEXICO 
IN  T3K  SZNATE  OP    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  16,  1945 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tne  Ricord  an  address 


delivered  by  me  on 


Thomas  Jefferson  and 


inter- American  unity,  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Latin-Amer  can  Judge  Advocates, 
Monticello.  Charlo  tesville.  Va.,  April  11, 
U45. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  America, 
the  moment,  the  pflace.  and  the  circum- 
stances of  our  meetln ;  today  Invite  me  to  dis- 
course, even  though  irlefly,  on  a  point  of  in- 
terest common  to  every  American.  The 
achievements  of  Spain  in  America  were  not, 
as  some  are  still  wont  to  think,  the  result 
of  mere  chance.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Spain  not  only  possessed  the  Impulse  but 
the  capacity  to  dlscdver,  and  these  by  rea- 
sons of  her  history  a:  id  of  her  cultiue.  As  a 
result  of  the  dlsccverr.  the  conquest,  and  the 
colonization  of  the  N^w  World  the  geographic 
extension  of  the  Spknish  language  and  of 
Hispanic  culture,  together  with  the  wealth 
of  natural  products  \^hich  exist  In  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  :^eaking  nations  of  the 

of  these  republics  an 
essential  factor  In  thk  economic  and  culttiral 
life  of  the  modern  world,  and  there  is  no 
nation*  will  acquire  an 
ce    in    the    years   to 


doubt  but  what  the 
even    greater    Impor 
come 

We  North  Amerlcaiis  do  not  Ignore  the  Im- 
portance of  Spain's  cintrlbutlons  to  the  his- 
tory, the  tradition,  ind  the  culture  of  our 
country,  considering  that  even  a  cursory 
reading  of  the  chromcle  of  America  reveals 
vividly  the  magnitude  of  this  contribution. 
In  1512  Ponce  de  Le^n  baptized  Florida;  In 
1519  Alvarez  de  Plned^  discovered  the  moutbs 


of  the  Mississippi;  in  1528  Panfllo  de  Narvaez 
and  his  600  companions  crossed  the  forests 
and  swamps  of  Florida,  and  in  the  years  1529 
to  1536  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his 
3  companions,  Castillo,  Dorantes,  and  the 
Negro  Esteban,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
Narvaez  expedition,  crossed  on  foot  the  vast 
territory  from  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
In  1540.  after  his  return  to  Spain,  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  was  appointed  adelantado  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  the  River  Plate.  In  1541  Hernando  de 
Soto  discovered  the  great  Mississippi,  after 
having  passed  through  the  present  States  of 
Florida,  Texas.  Georgia.  Alabama,  the  Caro- 
linas.  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 
In  1543  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrlllo,  a  famous 
Portuguese  navigator  in  the  service  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  explored  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  as  far  north  as  San  Diego  Bay,  and 
with  Rodriguez  Cabrillo's  death  his  com- 
panion. Bartolome  Ferrelo,  continued  on  as 
far  as  the  coast  of  the  present  State  of  Ore- 
gon, la  1C65  Menendez  de  Avlles  founded  St. 
Aug\istine.  In  the  present  State  of  Florida, 
the  oldest  city  within  the  present  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States. 

In  1526.  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ay  lion  founded 
San  Miguel  de  Guadalupe  somewhere  in  the 
present  Carolinas.  and  in  1566  and  1570  Span- 
ish explorers  reached  the  Bay  of  Santa  Maria, 
today  Chesapeake  Bay.  These  men,  accord- 
ing to  some  historians,  were  the  precur- 
sors of  those  who  discovered  the  Potomac 
River  which  the  Spanish  called  El  Rio  del 
Esplrltu  Santo,  that  majestic  stream  which 
rolls  along  to  eventually  irrigate  the  gardens 
of  Mount  Vernon.  The  words  of  Tovar  and 
Cardenas  were  those  that  thundered  In  the 
depths  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado 
In  1541,  these  Illustrious  captains  being 
members  of  the  expedition  of  Francisco  Vas- 
quez de  Coronado,  the  first  explorer  of  the 
present  and  my  beloved  New  Mexico. 

Neither  do  we  forget  that  the  great  Vene- 
zuelan, Francisco  de  Miranda,  served  with 
distinction  In  the  North  American  wars  of 
Independence,  coming  to  enjoy  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Alexander  Hamilton;  tve  also 
recognize  that  had  It  not  been  for  Bernardo 
de  Galvez,  it  Is  not  pleasant  to  think  how 
thing'  might  have  gone  with  us  against  the 
Znglish  during  the  Revolution  In  the  south- 
eastern part  of  our  country,  particularly  in 
the  famous  battles  of  Mobile  and  Pensacola. 
As  a  result  of  these  conflicts  the  English  were 
forcer  driven  cut  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  temptation  to  extend  this  catalogue  of 
Spanish  achievement  is  great  indeed,  an 
achievement  which  In  all  reality  forms  those 
golden  links  which  unite  the  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  first  Imprints 
of  our  European  culture  were  Spanish,  and 
various  regions  of  the  United  States,  of  North 
America,  such  as  Florida,  Texas,  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  California,  carry  to 
this  day  the  Impressions  of  that  culture 
And,  gentlemen,  in  my  own  New  Mexico  and 
up  to  the  present  day  we  still  learn  the 
language  of  Cervantes,  of  Santa  Teresa,  and 
of  Fray  Luis  de  Leon  from  the  lips  of  our 
mothers,  and  we  still  extract  our  every  day 
philosophv  from  those  so  gracious  dialogues 
between  Don  Quixote  and  his  lovable  com- 
panion, Sancho,  which  for  every  Spanish- 
speaking  person  are  nothing  less  than  honey 
itself. 

The  descendants  of  these  Spaniards  ar* 
found  today  on  every  battlefront  fighting 
for  the  maintenance  of  Democratic  ideas, 
and  the  casualty  lists  published  weekly  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  of  the 
United  States  regularly  Include  the  melodi- 
ous names  of  Gonzalez,  Garcia,  Valdez,  San- 
chez, Gomez,  Trujlllo,  Cordova,  Gallego*. 
Romero,  Lucero,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  well  known  that  the  eminent 
Thomas  Jefferson  not  only  enjoyed  a  fine 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  Castilla,  but 
he  also  was  a  sincere  friend  of  what  later 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Bollvarian  IdeaL 
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The  historian.  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  In  his  book. 
The  World  of  Washington,  bas  the  following 
to  say  w  'h  relation  to  this  matter: 

"We  know  that  Thomas  Jefferson  com- 
posed an  epistolary  essay  on  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  language,  writing  part  of 
this  work  in  Spanish,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  convinced  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Spanish  language  for  every  American. 
He  anticipated  future  relations  t>etween  hla 
country  and  Spanish  America,  and  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  expressed  his  ardent 
desires  to  some  day  witness  the  actuality  of  a 
pan-American  hemisphere  free  of  every 
foreign  Influence." 

This  Illustrious  American,  the  son  of  a 
rich  Virginia  planter,  initiated  his  legal  prac- 
tice in  1767,  and  2  years  later  was  elected 
as  a  representative  In  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature. He  soon  was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  became 
prominent  for  his  anti-English  ideas.  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  Virginia  Legislature  h« 
performed  Importtmt  tasks  in  the  free  con- 
vention and  wrote  a  document.  Summary 
Views  of  the  RlghU  of  British  America,  a 
succinct  exposition  of  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish Americans.  This  document  Is  a  prel- 
ude to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1775  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
gress and  composed  the  reply  of  the  Vir- 
ginians to  Lord  North,  a  document  which 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  for  it 
expreased  more  clearly  than  any  previous 
camposition.  the  will  of  the  North  American 
people  to  be  independent.  In  1776  Jefferson 
was  given  the  task  of  proposing  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  and  was  named  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  editing  It.  This  precious 
Americai  document,  written  entirely  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  adopted  with  alight 
modifications  on  the  Fourtb  of  July  of  the 
same  year.  Poesibly  the  most  important 
contribution  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  edl- 
fl'  of  North  American  democracy  was  a 
fOTmulation  of  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  ConstituUon,  known  as  the  BiU  of 
Rights,  and  which  embrace  the  fundamental 
laws  with  relation  to  the  personal  rights  of 
the  citizen. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  Governor  of 
Virginia  in  1779,  and  as  soon  as  his  term  was 
over  in  1781  he  again  occupied  a  seat  In  the 
National  Congress  where,  among  other  things, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  adoption  of  our 
present  monetary  system.  In  1784  he  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  assist  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  John  Adams  in  the  negotiation  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  replaced  Franklin  as  American  Minister 
in  Paris  where  he  remained  unUl  1789,  when 
he  was  named  Secretary  of  State. 

In  1801  Jefferson  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  reelected  in  1805.  His 
two  terms  of  office  being  most  beneficial  to 
the  new  Republic.  In  1809  he  refused  a  third 
term  and  retired  to  Monticello,  the  very 
house  in  which  we  are  today  gathered,  where 
he  occupied  his  time  in  myriad  tasks,  out- 
standing among  them  being  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

When  Jefferson  began  his  p>oIltlcal  career, 
he  was  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  for- 
tvme,  and  after  having  spent  8  years  as 
President  of  the  United  States  he  was  In  a 
state  of  near  bankruptcy.  Bo  precariotis  was 
his  material  condition  that  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  sell  to  his  Government,  which 
he  had  served  so  long  and  so  well,  his  mag- 
nificent library.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  debts 
and  to  be  able  to  carry  on.  He  died  In  these 
sacred  halls  on  the  4th  of  July  of  1826,  the 
same  day  which  witnessed  the  passing  of 
John  Adams  and  fulfilling  exactly  50  years 
from  that  distant  day  when  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  signed. 

Jefferson  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  most  char- 
acteristic representative  of  democracy,  dedi- 
cating his  efforts  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
his  people.    Of  solid  culture  and  deep-rooted 


conTlctions,  It  Is  Interesting  to  obserre  that 
he  never  spoke  in  public.  In  spite  of  which 
he  exercised  a  determining  Influence  on  tha 
political  and  aocial  life  of  this  country. 

I  should  not  end  this  short  discourse  with- 
out expressing  my  moet  heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  privilege  of  being  with  you.  I  do  hope, 
In  all  frankness  and  good  faith,  that  this 
gathering  of  such  eminent  Americans  at  one 
of  the  most  sacred  of  North  American  shrlnee, 
will  operate  toward  the  establishment  of  that 
harmony  and  good  will  among  our  peoples 
which  we  so  zealously  desire. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  Before 
Maryland  Bankers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  16.  1945 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12,  last  Thursday  evening,  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  the  Honorable  James 
A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation,  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Cabinet,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
address  to  the  Maryland  Bankers*  Associ- 
ation. I  think  this  address  can  be  read 
by  everyone  with  great  profit,  and  I 
therefore  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  your  guest 
speaker  this  evening — happy  to  be  among  my 
good  friends  of  Maryland — and  honored  that 
yoiu-  association  should  invite  me  to  address 
your  annual  dinner  meeting.  To  be  per- 
fectly candid,  until  a  friend  of  mine  stig- 
gested  a  possible  explanation,  I  was  not  clear 
about  why  I  was  Invited  to  take  part  in  your 
program.  My  friend  reminded  me  that  as 
Posmaster  General  I  had  supervision  of  the 
Postal  Savings  System,  a  banking  set-up 
which  at  one  time  wa.s  thought  to  be  vmlque 
because  its  Investments  were  limited  to 
United  States  Government  bonds.  "With 
that  background  of  experience."  my  friend 
told  me,  "you  are  a  natural  to  talk  to  bank- 
ers these  days."  "Bank  statements",  he 
pointed  out,  "are  getting  to  look  more  and 
more  like  the  statement  of  the  Postal  Savings 
System."  "Your  banker  friends."  he  warned, 
"will  want  you  to  tell  them  where  this  trend 
in  banking  will  eventually  lead  or,  better 
still,  how  it  can  be  reversed." 

These  are  difficult  questions  and  I  know 
you  don't  expect  me  to  supply  all  the  aii- 
swers  this  evening.  You  will  recall,  I  am 
sure,  that  such  reputation  as  I  may  have  as 
a  forecaster  of  future  events  was  gained  In  a 
field  having  little  In  common  with  banking. 
Moreover,  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  the  ele- 
ment of  chance  involved  In  any  kind  of 
prophecy. 

Our  primary  task,  that  of  winning  the  war, 
is  one  In  which  Maryland  already  has  an 
outstanding  record.  Several  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  war  contracts  have  been  filled  by  the 
Industries  of  Maryland  on  schedule  and  ac- 
cording to  speclflcation,  notwithstanding  the 
labor  shortage  in  many  areas  which  has  seri- 
ously multiplied  the  problems  of  manage- 
ment. In  ordnance  and  shlpbtilldlng.  In  the 
production  of  steel,  aircraft,  chemicals,  and 
many  other  vital  products,  yotir  State  has 
written   a  chapter   in   her   glorious   history 


never  to  be  forgotten.  In  this  great  effort  I 
know  that  you  bankers  have  played  an  iin- 
portant  part. 

Directly,  and  through  the  Oorernment. 
you  have  helped  to  supply  the  credit  that 
was  needed,  and  in  other  ways  have  facili- 
tated the  operation  of  tlie  financial  ma- 
chinery essential  to  Maryland's  great  contri- 
bution to  the  war  effort.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  you  will  gladly  continue  to  give 
your  full  energies  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
until  the  Job  Is  completely  done.  While  still 
deeply  engaged  in  war  work  you  are  and 
sh  uld  be  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  htmian  factors  and  the  well-being  of  our 
national  economy.  The  questions  are: 
Will  our  Government,  after  the  war,  live 
within  Its  income  and  foster  business  growth, 
or  will  it  take  the  easy  way  of  deficit  financ- 
ing leading  to  political  regimentation  of 
business  and  unavoidably  to  the  destruction 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise? 

As  I  consider  these  questions  my  mind 
goes  back  to  1933.  when  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton as  part  of  an  administration  committed 
to  the  principle  of  a  balanced  Buoget.  to 
the  correction  of  certain  practices  in  our  se- 
curity markets,  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
banking  system,  to  the  extension  of  certain 
benefits  to  labor,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
plan  of  social  security,  and  to  certain  other 
reforms — all  of  which,  as  then  contem- 
plated— were  thought  to  be  consistent  with 
the  tenets  of  free,  enterprise.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  this  purpose  was  sometimes 
lost  to  sight  in  the  scramble  by  opposing 
groups  for  power,  for  benefits,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  pet  theories  of  government. 
As  Government  yielded  to  the  pri^asure  of  one 
group,  others  were  encouraged  to  Increase 
their  demands  and  to  exert  greater  pressure 
for  the  special  advantages  useful  to  them. 
Where,  we  are  prompted  to  ask.  is  this  trend 
leading  us?  The  question,  casually  consid- 
ered, may  seem  remote  from  everyday  bank- 
In  .  but  I  submit  that  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  your  balance  sheets  in  re- 
cent years  are.  in  a  large  measvue,  merely 
symptoms  of  this  growing  tendency  to  look 
to  Government  for  subsidy,  for  credit,  for 
insurance;  In  short,  for  security  against  risk 
of  every  kind.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  Uend 
which  was  pronounced  at  the  time  of  our 
entrance  Into  the  war,  and  not  of  activities 
assumed  by  the  Government  in  the  promo- 
tion of  our  war  effort.  The  question  now  Is, 
Whether  at  the  end  of  the  war  this  trend 
will  be  accelerated,  or  whether  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  period  in  which  a  serious  effort 
will  be  made  to  balance  the  Budget,  in  which 
business  can  be  reasonably  free  from  the 
threat  of  more  controls  and  more  Govern- 
ment competition,  a  period  in  which  we  can 
test  by  eXTJerlence  the  value  of  the  many  new 
laws  which  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  prospect  Is  not  altogether  encourag- 
ing. The  appetites  of  many  special  groups 
have  been  whetted  In  past  year  by  the  tender 
morsels  served  them  at  the  Washington  table. 
They  have  succeeded  in  placing  representa- 
tives in  many  Important  places  in  Govern- 
ment, and  their  spokesmen  have  become 
adept  in  special  pleading.  Let  us  consider 
the  problem  of  attaining  a  balanced  Budget. 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  serv- 
icing the  debt  after  the  war  may  equal  or 
exceed  the  total  National  Budget  for  any 
peacetime  year  prior  to  our  Intensive  prepara- 
tion for  war.  This  fact  alone  should  be  suf- 
fk:ient  to  direct  the  thinking  of  all  Americans 
along  the  lines  of  effecting,  when  the  war 
is  over,  every  possible  economy  In  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  Instead,  we  find  that 
the  groups  which  advocated  liberal  spending 
In  the  past  have  even  more  grandiose  plana 
for  the  future.  One  such  advocate  had  oc- 
casion not  long  ago  to  expound  this  phlloeo- 
phy  of  OoTerimient  to  a  committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  statement  was  a 
sort  of  blue  print  for  a  fuller,  richer  Ufe. 
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No  man  Interested  In  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  citizens  could  read  It  with- 
out hoping  that  the  time  may  come  when 
ABMiieans  may  enjoy  the  great  advantages 
there  enumerated.  The  first  point  men- 
tioned was  the  need,  when  the  war  Is  over,  for 
full  employment,  with  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  This.  It  was  argued,  should 
be  accomplished  by  having  the  Government 
stanti  by.  ready  at  all  times,  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  those  not  ab8ort>ed  by  private 
buslnen.  Nor  was  the  farmer  forgotten.  It 
WM  proposed  that  Government  place  a  floor 
under  flTrm  prices  and  so  Insure  the  farmer 
•gainst  a  fall  In  the  market  value  of  farm 
products.  And  that  Is  not  all.  The  farmer 
wouiJ  be  provided  with  better  housing,  and 
ru.-al  electrification  would  hi  expanded  to 
the  uimoet  to  make  ruial  life  mere  com- 
fortable. Turning  to  the  problem  of  Improv- 
ing the  health  of  the  American  people'  this 
remarkable  document  wcu'.d  have  the  Gov- 
ernment assume  the  responsibility  of  build- 
ing hospitals  In  ail  communUles  not  now 
having  such  facilities,  and  of  providing  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  all  citizens.  Likewise, 
under  this  philosophy,  better  education 
wou:d  be  made  available  to  everyone.  The 
statement  was  made  that  technical  and 
hl^bax  education  must,  in  the  future,  be 
made  Just  as  universal  as  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  In  the  past.  There  were  other 
reco.nmendatlons  for  Government  guaranty 
of  a  better  life  and  greater  Individual 
MCUrlty.  Many  were  laudable  objectives,  but 
there  was  one  point,  to  some  of  us  a  very 
Important  one.  which  received  only  casual 
reference.  I  refer  to  the  simple  question  of 
"Where  is  the  money  coming  from?" 

The    school    of    thought    which    has    been 
prominent  In  recent  years  in  advocating  pub- 
lic apending  would  answer  simply  by  saying 
that  If  Government  sees  to  It  that  we  have  a 
high  national  income,  the  Budget  will  take 
care  of  itself     One  group  of  self-appointed  ex- 
perts on   budgetary   matters  would  go  even 
further  and  assure  us  that  a  balance  between 
Income  and   expense   is   not   necessary,   and 
that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  not  go  on  in- 
definitely   spending    mere    than    It    collects. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  this  brand  of  "'pro- 
grewlve"  thinking   is   not   accepted   by   the 
great   majority  of  our  Representatives   who 
make  the  laws  and  administer  the  various  de- 
partments of  Goverunjent.    The  lact  remains, 
however,  that  the  advocates  of  liberal  spend- 
ing are  still  retained  In  Important  official  po- 
sitions    Periodically  they  are  allowed  to  ex- 
pound their  views  on  financial  questions  un- 
der circumstances  seeming  to  Indicate  that 
they  have  suht— ttol  oSdal  backing.     This 
•on  of  thing  hM  bc«n  a  constant  deterrent  to 
the  development  of  confidence  in  the  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  Government  on  the  part 
of  people  In  every  walk  of  life.    It  la  my  con- 
sidered cp-nlon  that  nothing  could  contrib- 
ute more  to  the  building  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  this  country,  here  and  abroad,  than 
unequivocal    assurances,    backed    by    action, 
that  we  will  strive  to  attain  a  balanced  Na- 
tional Budget  at  the  earliest  pocslble  time. 
In   this   respect    perhaps  we   could    learn   a 
lesson  from  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  who 
recently  had  occasion  to  define  the  position 
which  he  believes  the  British  Conaervative 
Party  should  take  In  the  next  general  alec- 
tlon.     He  said:  •'There  is  one  thing  we  shall 
certainly  not  do.    We  shall  not  bid  for  votes 
or  popularity  by  promising  what  we  cannot 
perform,  nor  shall  we  compete  with  others  in 
electioneering  baits  and  lures.     It  would  be 
very  easy  for  us  all  to  promise,  or  even  to 
give  each  other,  presents,  bonuses  and  gratu- 
ities in  a  most  enthusiastic  manner;  but  if  we 
woke  up  in  the  morning  and  found  that  the 
pound  sterling  only  bought  5  shillings'  worth 
of  goods  or  services,  we  should  have  com- 
mitted a  great  crime" 

We  must,  of  course,  achieve  and  maintain 
a  high  natloiial  income  after  the  war.  and  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  carrying  a  heavy 
tax  burden  for  many  3rears.     At  the   same 
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need  then  was  obvlotia  to  everyone.  Today 
the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  Our  capi- 
tal markets  are  functioning  vigorously  and 
effectively,  both  as  regards  equity  and  long- 
term  debt.  The  *^anks  are  on  the  Job  look- 
ing for  chances  to  lend  money.  I  know  that 
ycu  are  pounding  the  pavements  and  pushing 
Into  the  byways  locking  for  businesses  re- 
quiring bank  credit.  I  have  been  particularly 
Interested  in  reading  of  the  formation  by 
banks  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  your 
so-called  "bank  -tredit  pools."  The  wisdom 
of  adopting  these  measures  Is  clearly  ap- 
parent. By  these  means  you  have  made  cer- 
tain that  no  credit  application  need  be 
denied  before  it  has  been  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  a  group  specially  set  up  to  find  ways 
of  satisfying  credit  requirements  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  fail  to  meet  the  tests 
of  a  particular  lending  institution.  To  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  many  people,  these  credit 
pools  are  symbolic  of  the  desire  and  deter- 
mination of  bankers  to  make  sure  that  no 
legitimate  business  will  be  hampered  by  lack 
of  bank  financing  in  the  great  program  cf 
production  and  employment  to  which  we  look 
forward  after  the  war. 

What  more  can  bankers  do  to  Insure  a 
healthy  economy  after  the  war?  What  more 
can  they  do  to  help  arrest  this  Invasion  of 
Government  Into  the  sphere  of  business? 
The  methods  of  influencing  Government 
which  have  been  most  popular  in  recent 
years  are  not  available  to  you.  You  cannot 
go  to  Washington  and,  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  your  numbers,  computed  In  terms  of  bal- 
lots, have  your  views  accepted,  no  matter 
how  sound  they  may  be.  You  have  to  rely 
Instead  upon  your  ability  to  search  out  the 
truth  and  lay  It  clearly  before  your  fellow 
citizens.  Your  motives  will  often  be  ques- 
tioned by  people  who  claim  to  know  better, 
and  your  recommendations  will  be  trampled 
upon  by  groups  bent  ui>on  immediate  gains 
without  regard  to  final  consequences  In 
time,  however,  your  opinions  will  be  heeded, 
and  It  win  be  found  that  you  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  Intelligent  public  thinking. 
It  Is  vital  that  you  continue  to  study  and 
express  your  thoughts  on  the  great  Issues 
coafrontlng  us.  All  have  financial  implica- 
tions, all  have  a  bearing  on  the  momentous 
question  of  whether  we  shall  restore  order  to 
our  domestic  financial  affairs,  and  so  main- 
tain the  strength  to  exert  wise  and  construc- 
tive Influence  in  the  solution  of  International 
problems. 

The  banks  have  made  a  real  contribution 
In  keeping  inflationary  tendencies  under  con- 
trol. Prom  the  beginning  of  our  war  effort 
your  leaders  have  been  outspoken  In  recom- 
mending measures  to  prevent  prices  from 
getting  out  of  hand  due  to  the  high  na- 
tional income  and  a  limited  supply  of  goods. 
Bankers  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
play  an  Important  role  in  the  plan  to  divert 
Income  into  Government  bonds.  They  have 
gladly  carried  a  heavy  burden,  both  In 
spreading  the  Treasury  message  to  save,  and 
In  processing  the  sale  of  bonds.  Thus  far 
w>  have  been  remarkably  successful  In  keep- 
ing prices  under  control,  but  the  threat  is  by 
no  means  ended.  As  purchasing  power  piles 
up  the  task  is  likely  to  become  more  difficult. 
We  must  remember,  too.  that  a  return  to  the 
manufacture  of  civilian  goods  will  not.  in 
Itself,  end  the  threat  of  high  prices.  The 
process  of  making  such  goods  also  gener- 
ates purcl^asing  power,  which  in  turn  adds  to 
the  pressiu-e  on  prices.  The  fight  against 
inflation  will  therefore  go  on  even  after  the 
struggle  on  the  battlefield  is  won.  To  you 
who  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  effort, 
to  you  who  are  capable  of  devising  means  of 
ccmbatlng  this  threat  to  the  integrity  of  our 
economy,  falls  the  duty  of  contiuuing  lead- 
ership. 

Another  problem.  In  the  solution  of  which 
the  Nation  will  look  to  you  for  guidance  aa 
the  war  draws  to  a  conclusion.  Is  that  oi 
reconverting  our  Industrial  machinery  from 
war    croductlon    to    Ita    normal    peacetime 
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functions.  Bankers  are  specialists  in  credit 
operations  essential  to  the  full  production 
<rf  war  goods.  Prom  now  on  you  will  be 
called  upon  increasingly  for  expert  assist- 
ance by  industries  which  are  planning  for 
peace.  The  prospect  of  Government  contract 
cancelation  Is  grim,  Indeed,  for  Industries 
whose  working  capital  Is  largely  tied  up  In 
recelrablee.  Inventory,  and  partially  com- 
pleted goods.  They  must  find  ways  of  con- 
verting these  assets  Into  cash  If  they  are  to 
contribute  to  the  production  of  goods  and 
the  emploirment  of  returning  veterans.  You 
cant  solve  all  such  problems,  but  you  can 
advise  customers  and  exert  wise  Influence  In 
dealing  with  suc^  cases. 

In  recent  months  it  has  become  Important 
to  consider  some  revision  in  the  law  to  en- 
able companies  to  have  the  benefit  of  their 
post-war  refund  dm-lng  the  period  of  recon- 
version, when  some  of  them  may  face  a 
serious  struggle  for  survival.  Likewise,  It  Is 
important  to  remove  from  the  tax  laws  Im- 
pediments to  post-war  business  activity,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Governfcent  can 
do  with  less  Income.  Everyone  recognizes 
that  tax  receipts  In  the  future  must  exceed 
by  a  wide  margin  our  pre-war  revenues.  But 
we  should  use  the  taxing  power  in  ways  that 
will  encourage  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  en- 
terprise. Whether  we  call  It  Incentive  taxa- 
tion or  something  else,  the  fact  remains  that 
moderate  taxation  on  a  large  vcdume  of  busi- 
ness Is  much  to  be  desired  over  high  taxes 
and  only  moderate  business. 

We  must  not  permit  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  ahead  to  dull  our  hopes  or  determina- 
tion to  build  a  better  America  and  a  better 
world.  We  can  fine*  encouragement  in  the 
emphasis  which  Government  leaders  now 
place  on  the  need  for  poet-war  Jobsi  Per- 
haps this  Is  a  sign  that  Government  In  the 
future  may  give  more  consideration  to  the 
problems  of  the  great  body  of  American  em- 
ployers. Perhaps  It  foretells  a  renewal  of 
faith  In  the  dignity  and  strength  and  In- 
genuity of  the  Individual,  whether  he  be  a 
worker  on  the  line.  •  scientist,  or  Jtist  a  plain 
business  manager. 

In  mobilizing  Its  great  human  and  physical 
resources  for  war  production  American  busi- 
ness sotight  no  favors,  only  a  fair  chance 
to  meet  the  greatest  challenge  in  Its  history. 
It  asks  no  favors  now,  only  a  fair  chance, 
when  peace  arrives,  to  accomplish  recon- 
version and  set  in  motion  our  great  industrial 
machinery  In  the  Interest  of  a  better  life 
for  aU. 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  nx>aii>A  «^    — ' 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  16.  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  Hon.  James  M.  Cox,  of 
whom  Florida  Is  proud,  and  whom  she 
shares  jointly  with  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  gave  one  of  his  rare  Interviews  to 
the  Associated  Press  on  the  occasion  of 
his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  inter- 
view with  Governor  Cox  was  carried  in 
the  Miami  Daily  News  of  April  1st. 
Senators  will  remember  Governor  Cox 
as  three  times  an  eminent  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  as  the  nominee  for  President 
of  the  Democratic  Party  when  our  great 
President,  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who 
has  Just  passed  away,  was  the  nominee 
for  Vice  President.  Then  Is  much  ad- 
vice to  the  citizenry  of  the  country  and 


to  the  Congress  in  this  outstanding  Inter- 
■view  with  this  distinguished  American, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
incorporated  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

JAKES  M.  COX.  AT  79,  TOSESEES  "LONG  CONmrOXD 
WOSLD   PEACE' 

(By  The  Associated  Press) 

James  M.  Cox.  who  carried  the  banner  for 
the  League  of  Nations  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1920,  saw  Saturday  a  promise  of 
"long  continued  and  perhaps  permanent  in- 
ternational peace," 

Be  sounded  the  cheerful  note  in  one  of  his 
extremely  rare  interviews,  granted  to  The 
Associated  Press  because  Satiu-day  was  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday. 

The  former  Governor  of  Ohio  observed  the 
anniversary  at  a  time  when  United  States' 
participation  in  a  post-war  International  or- 
ganisaUon  is  a  live  issue.  Just  as  it  was  in  1920 
when  he  became  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President  and  fought  for  the  league  en- 
visioned by  Woodrow  Wilson. 

"A  new  age  opens  before  xis."  he  declared. 
"That  shouldn't  be  alarming.  Every  genera- 
tion has  a  new  world  to  face.  We  confront 
swifter  change  than  In  past  times,  but  we 
have  better  means  of  adjusting  ourselves. 
Man's  life  has  been  an  age-long  struggle  to 
rise  to  larger  stature.  Some  have  succeeded 
in  the  adjustment  and  have  gone  forward 
progressively.  Others  have  missed  the  mark 
and  vanished  from  the  race. 

"A  constant  evolution  has  been  going  cm. 
It  has  taken  ages  to  develop  our  clvUization 
and  there  are  ages  yet  to  go.  All  this  tells 
us  we  must  be  patient,  yet  everlastingly  at 
the  present  pressing  task. 

"We  enter  Into  the  strange  new  day  in  the 
midst  of  widespread  grief  and  desolation  yet 
with  every  prospect  of  new  and  better  things 
ahead.  There  is  promise  of  long  continued 
and  perhaps  permanent  International  peace. 
The  world  has  been  punished  and  in  a 
chastened  spirit  has  come  to  its  senses  at 
last. 

"We  shall  have  the  benefits  of  scientific 
achievements.  The  mysteries  of  nature  are 
one  by  one  being  solved  and  the  material  way 
of  life,  if  we  manage  well,  will  be  easier  and 
happier.  We  have  won  many  battles  against 
dlsea£«  and  shall  win  many  more.  Because 
of  this,  we  shall  be  a  happier  people,  for 
health  brings  happiness.  A  healthy  body, 
moreover,  promotes  that  wholesome  state  of 
mind  which  begets  understanding  and  har- 
mony among  men  and  nations." 

Mr.  Cox  was  asked  whether  the  present  war 
could  have  been  avoided. 

"This  war  did  not  need  to  be."  he  replied. 
•Tlie  conviction  of  that  fact  will  grow  as  we 
demonstrate  that  an  outlaw  nation  cannot 
nin  at  large,  and  that  disputes  can  be  settled 
without  resort  to  war.  Time  will  reveal 
even  more  clearly  than  It  has  already  done 
that  the  conspiracy  which  wrecked  the  proj- 
ect for  peace  after  the  First  World  War  was 
the  most  tragic  and  sinful  chapter  In  otir 
history. 

"I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  in  the  com- 
ing cooperation  of  nations  for  peace,  the 
errors  of  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  avoided. 
The  whole  structure  that  is  being  built  now  is 
laid  out  from  the  blueprints  embedded  in  the 
mind  and  soul  of  that  martyred  President. 
There  will  be  changes  in  detaU,  but  not  in 
principle. 

"Time  brings  Its  compensations.  The 
wisest  of  men  is  the  county  coroner  who  gets 
the  last  look  at  things.  Those  who  would 
cast  discredit  on  Woodrow  Wilson  are  only 
trying  to  cover  up  their  own  guilt  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  1919,  If  there  still  be  active  now 
some  remains  of  the  sinister  movement  of 
that  time.  It  must  be  because  an  endtirlng 
peacs  will  expose  the  wrong  which  they  ac- 
•ompllshed  then.    If  a  league  of  nations  suc- 


cseds  today,  It  would  have  succeeded  had 
these  political  plotters  given  it  the  chance  a 
quarter  of  a  centiuy  ago. 

"But  enough  of  the  past.  The  wisdom 
which  the  past  has  taught  warns  us  that  the 
path  to  peace  Is  too  sacred  to  be  befouled 
by  personal  or  partisan  spite.  The  evils  of 
today  come  from  the  neglects  of  yesterday. 
Our  tomorrow  will  be  what  we  make  it  to- 
day." 

At  75,  Mr.  Cox  directs  the  activities  of  his 
five  newspapers  and  three  radio  stations.  He 
has  been  particularly  busy  during  the  war 
while  his  son — "my  mainstay" — Lt.  Comdr. 
James  M.  Cox,  Jr.,  is  serving  In  naval  avia- 
tlcm. 

He  looks  20  years  younger  than  his  calen- 
dar age  and  plays  a  game  of  golf  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  a  man  40  years  younger.  He 
scores  in  the  low  80's,  and  last  Saturday 
carded  a  38  for  nine  holes. 
How  does  he  do  it? 

"One  cannot  lay  down  a  formula  for 
health,"  he  explained.  "He  only  knows  what 
he  has  found  to  be  beneficial. 

"He  should  not  retire  from  business,  and 

In  addition  to  his  own  affairs  he  must  have 

his  mind  tied  to  the  current  of  world  affairs. 

"Physical  exercise  shotild  be  kept  up,  but 

temperately." 

In  connection  with  domestic  affairs,  Mr. 
Cox  said  "there  is  a  disquieting  situation." 
"We  Americaiu  seem  to  run  too  much  to 
extremes,"  he  commented.  "We  have  two 
forms  of  radicalism  as  we  bad  in  prohibition. 
Then  we  went  from  the  open,  uncontrolled, 
disgraceful  saloon  to  the  menacing  gang- 
sterian  under  prohibition.  In  time  the  pen- 
dulum struck  center, 

"Right  now  we  have  the  radical  reaction- 
ary on  the  one  hand  who  can  see  little  vir- 
tue in  progressive  economic  and  social  policy. 
Anything  which  comes  from  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  is  condemned. 

•*On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
forming  a  sort  of  cult  In  this  cotmtry  which 
appears  to  believe  that  we  are  going  back- 
ward if  we  dont  have  a  new  reform  every 
day. 

"These  two  radical  movements  fail  to  rec- 
ognize an  important  fact,  which  Is  that  ex- 
treme reacttonaryism  leads  to  the  other  radi- 
cal extreme  and  If  we  do  not  maintain  an 
orderly  progress  we  can  very  easily — once  the 
war  Is  over — have  a  man  on  horseback  giving 
us  real  fascism, 

"If  we  can  only  develop  a  sense  of  bal- 
ance In  this  country,  our  conditions  will  be 
very  much  more  reassur^g.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  world  is  to  be  built,  t^nd  with 
our  material  resotirces  of  raw  products  and 
skilled  labor  we  can  assume  and  maintain  a 
leadership. 

"If,  however,  we  run  Into  violent  Inflation 
out  of  which  can  easily  come  a  pestilence  of 
labor  troubles,  then  we  may  lose  our  oppor- 
tunity." 

Of  the  living  Presidential  candidates,  only 
Charles  Evans  Hu^es  antedates  Mr.  Cox. 
Mr.  Hughes,  who  will  become  83  years  old 
April  11.  was  defeated  In  1916. 

The  Vice  Presidential  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  headed  by  Mr.  Cox  was 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Post- War  Employment  for  War  Vetttani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLIlfOIS 

IN  TBS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  16.  1945 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  incorporated 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recori)  a  brief 
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statement  made  by  John  Thomas  Taylor, 
national  legislative  chairman  of  the 
American  Legion,  together  with  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Edward  N.  Scheiber- 
llng,  national  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  at  a  dinner  recently  given 
by  the  Legion's  national  employment 
committee,  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  April  6.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATllirNT  OF  JOHN  THOMAS  TATLO«,  HA- 
TIONAI.  LZC:S:.ATTVX  CHAmMAN  OF  TKB 
AMXKICAN    LXCION 

The  American  Legion  has  Just  completed 
an  hUtortc  conference  here  In  Washington. 
Outstanding  leaders  In  the  Oeld  of  Industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  education,  veterans'  af- 
fairs, and  government  have  met  at  tha 
Invltatlor.:  of  the  Legion's  national  employ- 
ment committee  to  chart  a  coordinated  course 
toward  the  fullest  possible  post-war  employ- 
ment for  cur  veterans — and  for  every 
American 

It  was  the  Legion's  purpose,  in  the  words 
of  Lawrence  J  Fenlon.  chairman  of  the 
Legions  employment  committee,  to  draw 
from  the  i»mblned  experience  of  the  partici- 
pants new  strength,  new  life  In  what  Is  cer- 
tain to  be  one  of  the  most  critical  of  all 
poet-war   problems.     Mr.  Fenlon  said: 

"If  we  do  nothing  more  than  to  serve 
notice  to  veterans  that  their  country  Is  con- 
cerned wr.h  their  future,  this  conference  wUl 
iu>t  have  been  In  vain." 

The  conference  certainly  did  that.  But 
out  of  the  frank  Interchange  of  Ideas  and 
Ideals  there  has  sprung  a  new  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  task  ahead;  a  new  and 
firm  basis  for  cooperative  effort.  The  Legion 
recognized  that  no  one  organization,  no  one 
group,  can  assure  maximum  post-war  em- 
ployment, but  that  It  can  be  done  by  the 
concerted  effort  of  every  group,  every  Indi- 
vidual In  America,  working  together  as  a 
single  great  team 

The  focal  point  of  the  Legion's  campaign 
will  be  tCie  American  Legion  program  for 
maximum  employment,  which  is  described 
as  a  program  of  action  to  stimulate  the  sales, 
the  market  from  which  production  and  Jobe 
must  spring.  In  that  program  the  Legion 
warned: 

"It  will  be  only  inviting  disaster  to  try 
to  create  jobs  without  creating  demand  for 
the  services  the  people  in  those  Jobs  will 
perform." 

Forty  p«!rcent  of  post-war  employment,  the 
Legion  foand.  must  be  created  in  the  sales, 
service.  a:id  distribution  fields.  And  selling 
Is  a  grass-roots  problem — one  that  must  be 
done  at  tie  community  level  where  the  peo- 
ple live  and  work.  The  Legion  believes  It 
ran  be  particularly  effective  there — for.  more 
than  any  other  organization,  the  Legion 
reaches  lato  every  city,  every  town,  every 
village  crossroads  through  Its  20,000  Legion 
pasta  and  auxiliary  iinits. 

The  pwpoae  of  the  Legion's  campaign — 
and  the  Lisplratlon  which  has  been  drawn 
from  the  Important  national  employment 
conference  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel.  April 
6  and  6.  was  forcefully  stated  by  Edward  N. 
S5chelberlir  g.  the  Legion's  national  com- 
mander. I  commend  It  to  my  fellow  Senators 
for  their  cloeest  attention: 

ADoaxas  ur  edwaxo  n.  schxibehlinc.  national 

COM¥ANDn.     AMERICAN     LEGION 

This  datj.  April  8,  1«  the  twenty-eighth 
anniversary  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  m  World  War  No.  1.  The  experiences 
of  that  war— the  problems  of  djmobUlzatlon 
and  in  the  heartbreak  of  readjustment — are 
•till  fresh  In  the  minds  of  all  Legionnaires. 
They  are  behind  the  thinking  of  the  Legion 
In  Its  effort  to  ease  the  impacts  of  readjust- 
ment on  veterans  of  World  War  No.  a. 
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help  of  business.  lalx)r,  education,  church, 
agriculture,  and  government,  t>oth  National, 
State,  and  local.  These  regional  conferences 
will  be,  in  the  realcst  ssnse,  conferences  of 
the  people,  meeting  together  to  consider 
what  la.  essentially,  the  people's  problem. 

We  believe  that,  through  the  American 
Legion's  program  for  maximum  employment, 
we  have  made  a  real  contribution  toward 
the  attainment  of  maximum  employment 
for  all.  Yet  wc  know  that  ours  is  not  the 
only  thinking,  planning,  and  action.  Here 
in  this  room,  we  have  demonstrated  that 
every  segment  of  American  opinion  is  united 
in  the  belief  that  we  must  have  Jobs  for 
all.  We  have,  we  hope,  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  type  of  cooperative  effort  America 
needs  to  accomplish  the  task  ahead. 

We  welcome  the  statements  made  this 
morning  by  representatives  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations  that  we  must  all  un- 
dertake seriously  to  work  out  a  program  to 
achieve  full  employment  for  all.  and  their 
assurance  that  labor  stands  ready  to  co- 
operate in  such  a  program. 

It  is  toward  that  precise  goal  that  the 
Legion  has  been  thinking,  planning,  and  act- 
ing not  for  days  or  months,  but  for  years. 
From  itz  Inception,  the  American  Legion  has 
actively  fought  for  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  every  American. 

We  are  undertaking  to  carry  through  the 
Legion's  program  with  full  awareness  of  the 
problems  involved.  We  recognize  that  war 
needs  mxist  come  first.  But  these  needs  must 
not  be  made  the  "cover-all"  for  Inadequate 
planning  or  hampering  and  confu.'sed  re- 
strictions. We  recognize  that  the  Federal 
Government  owns  and  controls  vast  produc- 
tion facilities.  The  manner  in  which  they 
are  liquidated  will  have  a  telling  effect  on 
the  ability  of  our  private  production  system 
to  provide  employment. 

War  techniques  have  speeded  the  tempo  of 
production  facilities  with  the  result  that  even 
those  of  pre-war  days  can  now  produce  far 
beyond  our  normal  peacetime  requirements. 
Thus,  the  manpower  needs  for  post-war  pro- 
duction cannot  be  estimated  until  reconver- 
sion is  under  way  and  production  levels  an- 
tlclpated. 

Against  this  background  Is  the  fact  that  tb« 
great  bulk  of  Jobs  must  come  in  the  sales,  dis- 
tribution, and  service  fields.  These  cannot  be 
stimulated  until  the  productive  wheels  are 
turning  out  peacetime  supplies  in  the  quan- 
tities needed.  Even  public  works  piograms, 
the  Government's  direct  aid  to  employment, 
cannot  get  under  way  until  materials  are 
available. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  cited  two  prin- 
ciples that  will  ease  the  impacts  of  demobili- 
zation. I  repeat  them  again  and  will  do  so 
many  times     They  are: 

"First.  That  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans 
and  their  readjustment  to  civilian  life  are  as 
much  a  cost  of  war.  as  much  a  part  of  the 
over-all  cost  of  defending  our  country  and 
our  way  of  life  as  any  phase  of  actual  war- 
fare. We  cannot  afford  to  spend  billions  upon 
billions  in  wartime  and  then  quiblile  over 
those  few  millions  needed  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  readjustment  of  our  fighting  fOi.cas 
when  peace  comes. 

"Second.  That  the  men  and  women  In  our 
armed  forces,  by  every  nile  of  right  and  fair- 
ness, should  be  entitled  upon  their  return  to 
pick  up  a  competitive  position  in  civilian  life. 
Obviously,  they  should  not  be  expected  to 
start  all  over  again  to  win  the  place  in  life 
they  held  before  war  came.  Any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  segment  of  our  people  to 
maintain  wartime  advantages  gained  solely 
because  of  the  absence  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  in  the  service  will  create  one  o^ 
the  most  tremendous  employment  problems 
we  have  ever  faced.  I  am  confident  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  now  on  the  global  fighting  fronts." 

It  Is  true  that  the  fullest  possible  employ- 
ment must  be — and  is — our  goal.  But  It  is 
equally  true  that  no  plans,  no  goals,  no  single 


thing  must  be  pe'*mltted  to  overshadow  the 
obligation  we  owe  to  fighting  men. 

We  made  them  a  promise  when  they  were 
taken  from  their  families,  their  communities, 
their  Jobs,  and  sent  off  to  fight  for  our  pweeer- 
vation  In  effect,  they  v/ere  told  to  go  and 
fight  with  a  mind  free  from  wc»-ry  about  the 
future,  we  will  take  care  of  that  when  you 
come  back. 

The  Congress  of  the  Called  States  said  in 
no  uncertain  terms:  Youi  Job  will  be  waiting 
for  you  when  you  come  tome. 

That  was  the  intent  luad  purpose  of  the 
Congress.  That  was  the  avowed  purpose  ol 
the  American  people.  There  was  no  uncer- 
tainty, no  question,  no  compromise  to  it. 
And  it  was  with  this  assurance  that  our  men 
went  to  war.  They  left  with  confidence  in 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  must 
not  come  back  in  an  attitude  of  suspicion  or 
doubt. 

To  the  millions  of  those  who  were  not  em- 
ployed when  they  left  for  war.  we  gave  an- 
other promise.  It  was  that  they  should  be 
granted,  on  their  return,  a  full  share  in  the 
prosperity,  the  economic,  security  for  which 
they  have  fought. 

We  must  make  good  such  promises  as  these. 

There  shall  be  no  berlblxDned  apple  peddlers 
after  this  war. 

No  hero  of  Bataan,  of  Guadalcanal,  Iwo 
Jlma.  or  the  Normandy  lieachheads  shall  be 
forced  to  pawn  his  medals  to  eat. 


Bretton  Woods  Proposals 


iaCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCUFFE 

or  MAZTLANS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Afondflx  April  16, 1945 

Mr.  RADCLn^TT:.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  morning  of  April  11!  an  able  and  per- 
suasively worded  analssis  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposal.';  appej.red  in  the  Sun  of 
Baltimore.  The  article  was  written  by 
Hamilton  Owens,  brilliant  editor  and  his- 
torian. He  is  editor  in  chief  of  the  Sun 
and  Evening  Sun.  Both  newspapers  are 
published  lifBaltlmon;. 

This  article  by  Mr.  Owens,  reflecting 
the  views  not  only  of  himself  but  also  of 
the  two  Sun  papers,  is  an  illuminating 
and  highly  informative  contribution  to 
the  study  of  the  tremiendously  complex 
and  important  problems  Involved  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposals.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tnat  this  exceedingly  valu- 
able edito.ial  be  insert-Kl  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  RZLORD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WZ  MUST  SCFPOBT  ;3HrTTON   WOODS 

Because  the  Congress  is  now  considering 
the  Bretton  Woods  agrcnnents.  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  understand  the  role  these  monetary 
prapoBBls  are  designed  to  play  in  the  poet- 
war  vorld. 

There  are  two  proposals.  The  first  woxiid 
set  up  an  Internationa..  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  its  capital  sub- 
scribed by  all  tjie  memljer  countries.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  ban-c  Is  universally  ad- 
mitted. There  must  be  t\  vast  store  of  cap- 
ital to  rebuild  and  restore  the  disrupted  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  early  stages,  most  of 
It  probably  wlU  flow  from  the  United  States, 
to  England.  Prance,  and  Holland,  and  a  few 
other  countries  «'hose  normally  high  pro- 


ductive capacity  can  be  quickly  restored  if 
their  Industries  are  given  access  to  credit. 
Other  countries,  weaker  In  industrial  po- 
tential but  important,  nevertheless,  as  sup- 
pliers of  world  commodities,  must  likewise 
have  capital  aid  to  bring  them  back  into 
production. 

The  function  of  the  bank  wUl  be  to  select 
the  good  risks  among  the  would-be  borrow- 
ers and  lend  to  them  directly  or.  In  most 
cases,  linderwrlte  and  guarantee  their  bor- 
rowings to  private  Investors.  This  Is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  It  will  act  in  most  re- 
spects precisely  like  a  traditional  Investment 
bank,  with  the  management  and  directors 
obligated  to  consider  the  safety  of  principal 
first  of  all.  The  working  capital  will  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  participating  governments, 
but  If  the  plan  is  widely  used,  private  In- 
vestment capital  will  be  the  main  reliance. 
The  bank's  guarantee  of  the  bonds  will  be 
a  mere  Insurance  factor  if  the  loans  are 
Judicious. 

There  is  no  effective  opposition  to  the 
speedy  adoption  of  the  bank  proposal,  chiefly 
because  full  authority  Is  given  the  manage- 
ment and  directors  to  exercise  normal  bank- 
ing prudence. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund,  second 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals — mdeed. 
first.  If  we  remember  the  original  reasons  for 
calling  the  Conference— is  in  much  different 
case.  The  primary  function  of  the  fund  is 
to  recapture  and  restore  some  measure  of 
that  currency  stability  which  the  world  en- 
Joyed  In  the  long  period  in  which  gold  was 
the  standard  In  International  exchange. 

The  melancholy  Btor>-  of  the  at>andonment 
of  gold  as  a  fixed  standard  Is  lanxiliar  to 
everyone.  The  governments  of  Europe  and 
even.  In  1933.  the  United  States,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  political  and  social  pres- 
sures created  by  the  dislocations  of  the  last 
war  and  devalued  their  currencies  one  by 
one.  H'vlng  made  this  decision,  most  of 
them  were  unable  to  find  a  fixed  resting  place. 
Their  weakness  in  this  respect  was  made  to 
appear  like  strength  by  the  emergence  of  a 
group  of  economic  thinkers  who,  in  seductive 
language,  argued  that  the  gold  standard  was 
a  wicked  and  destructive  fallacy. 

Unfortunately,  they  provided  no  effective 
substitute  for  the  thing  they  were  bent  upon 
destroying,  leaving  the  world  with  no  ulti- 
mate recoiu^e  but  bilateral  barterliig.  which 
is  the  very  antithesis  of  free-ttowlng  trade. 
But  trade  must  flow  freely  after  the  war 
or  else  the  nations,  or  small  groups  of  them, 
will  become  so  many  isolated  camps,  each 
seeking  the  impossible  goal  of  self-siifllclency 
and  each  finding,  instead,  a  declining  stand- 
ard of  living. 

It  Is  easier  to  leave  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness than  to  return  it.  Even  the  well  Inten- 
tloned  countries  of  the  world  have  got  them- 
selves into  such  a  tangle  of  tricky  bilateral 
devices,  often  adopted  with  laudable  motives, 
that  they  are  hog-tied.  It  is  only  by  common 
agreement  that  they  can  begin  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  shackles  which  they  have  put  on. 
The  difficulty,  of  course.  Is  to  work  out  some 
basis  of  agreement. 

This  is  what  the  fvmd  seeks  to  find.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  its  proposals  are  highly 
technical  (for  money,  since  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  gold  standard,  has  become  the 
most  complicated  subject  In  all  economics) 
and  only  a  few  specialists  can  hojje  to  under- 
stand'all  that  they  Imply.  Many  ^bankers. 
Indeed,  oppose  the  fund  not  because  they 
disagree  with  its  purpose  but  becaxise  they 
are  lost  In  the  mazes  of  Its  implications. 

What  the  fund  says,  in  effect,  Is  that  as  of 
any  given  date,  most  of  the  Important  cur- 
rencies of  the  world  have  a  relation,  ex- 
pressed In  the  exchange  rates,  to  the  Ameri- 
can dollar.  The  dollar  has  a  definite  tie 
with  gold,  so  that  there  will  be,  as  of  the 
selected  date,  some  general  agreement  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  each  nation's  money. 
The  objective,  then,  is  to  hold  to  that  value 


as  far  as  may  be  possible,  so  that  Inter- 
national trade  nay  be  carried  on  without  the 
harassment  of  monetary  fluctuations. 

The  fund  requires  that  the  member  na- 
tions set  up  a  common  pool,  each  contribut- 
ing ftccordmg  to  its  abilities.  The  whole 
pool  will  amount  to  $8,800,000,000,  of  which 
the  United  SUtes  contribution  wUl  be 
12,750.000.000.  That  is  the  extent  of  our 
primary  rtsk.  The  sums  put  up  by  other 
nations  will  be  In  their  own  currencies,  with 
a  certain  percentage  of  gold,  the  quota  of 
each  to  be  in  gold  or  in  terms  of  United 
States  dollars. 

A  nation  buying  from  Britain  will  twed 
pounds;  one  buying  from  the  United  States 
win  need  dollars,  and  so  on.  If  trade  la 
balanced — which  Is  to  bay  if  each  nation's 
goods  and  services  sold  exactly  equal  the 
goods  and  services  bought,  the  fund  will  have 
no  function.  But  it.  as  usually  happens,  a 
nation's  ptu-chases  temporarily  exceed  its 
sales  and  so  put  its  accounts  out  of  balance, 
it  may  exchange  a  portion  of  its  currency  in 
the  fund  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  the 
currency  It  needs  to  make  Its  payments  to 
Its  creditor.  When  the  balance  is  restored 
by  further  trading.  It  will  buy  back  Its  own 
currency  with  dollars  or  pounds  and  so  re- 
establish Its  normal  relation  to  the  fund. 

Nations  which  allow  their  relations  to  ths 
fund  get  too  far  out  of  balance  by  overbuy- 
ing may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  refused 
further  access  to  Its  senrioes.  Thoee  wao 
continually  sell  more  than  they  buy  (or 
finance  by  long-term  credits)  will  flnd  their 
currencies  in  such  demand  the  fund's  supply 
of  them  ap^aches  exhaustion.  The  fund 
will  then  have  the  right  to  report  on  thU 
situation  and  make  suggestions  lor  correct- 
ing it.  These  corrective  measures,  if  adopted, 
should  restore  the  sought-for  stability. 

IX  a  counu7  Is  operating  under  trade  prac- 
tices which  Impair  the  free  flow  of  goods,  its 
credit  with  the  fund  will  soon  be  exhausted 
and  it  will  have  to  consult  the  fund  as  to  its 
further  course.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
coimtry  struggles  toward  achieving  a  trade 
balance,  it  will  tend  to  reduce  Its  commit- 
ments to  the  ftind  and  find  less  and  less  need 
to  call  upon  the  fund  s  resources. 

But,  as  Is  all  too  evident,  there  will  be 
many  forces  working  to  prevent  such  rela- 
tive stability,  many  of  them  political  in  their 
nature  and  hence  unpredictable.  Take  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  for  example.  If  she  is 
to  restore  her  economy,  she  must  buy  and 
sell  in  the  world's  markets  upon  a  scale 
greater  than  ever  before.  "Export  or  die" 
has  become  the  British  slogan,  and  it  pre- 
cisely expresses  her  need.  But  Britain  has 
other  needs,  of  which  housing  is  an  example, 
which  press  upon  her  mlghtUy.  If  too  large 
a  percentage  of  British  labor  and  British  ma- 
terial is  diverted  to  housing,  the  remainder 
available  for  export  goods  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  her  import  needs.  ThU 
dilemma  Is  fundamental  in  British  politics 
today.  At  best,  internal  pressures  will  force 
her  to  use  to  the  full  every  avenue  of  foreign 
credit  open  to  her,  with  a  r^onsequent  po- 
litical strain  upon  her  currency  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Politicians,  as  we  know  from 
sad  experience,  tend  to  seek  to  relieve  such 
strains  by  devices  which  often  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

One  good  argument  for  the  fund  Is  that  It 
alms  to  strengthen  the  arms  of  those  gov- 
ernments which  are  conscientiously  seeking 
to  avoid  currency  man4>ulatlon  despite  In- 
ternal political  and  economic  pressures.  To 
that  extent  it  can  Justly  be  called  political, 
which  Is  one  of  the  epithets  which  suspicious 
persons  have  appUed  to  It.  To  that  extent  it 
departs  from  the  purely  banking  function. 
But  It  is  surely  admirable  to  provide  a  mech- 
anism and  a  pool  of  money  to  uphold  those 
political  forces  in  a  nation  which  are  seeking 
stabUlty. 
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How.  theri.  will  the  fund  operate  to  achleT* 
this  goal?  In  the  lint  place.  It  will  put  • 
limit  on  cu:Tcncy  devaluations.  It  doe«  not 
eay  flatly  t^at  no  country  can  devalue  Ita 
currency  In  term*  of  the  American  dollai:. 
But  it  does  jay  that  a  country  which  flnda  de- 
valuation necessary  must  inform  the  fund  of 
Its  intention  and  in  no  case  can  it  devalue 
mere  than  10  percent.  If  a  country  insists 
upon  its  rlijhts  to  go  further  than  this.  It 
cannot  do  ed  against  the  advice  of  the  man- 
clement  ol  the  fund  and  still  remain  a 
member  in  jood  standing. 

What  thiji  adds  up  to.  as  we  have  caid.  Is 
encouragement  to  governments  to  cease  \u- 
Xag  money  tricks  either  to  get  themselves 
out  of  political  dilemmas  at  home  or  to  ad- 
vantage ttielr  exporters  in  international 
trade.  The  agreement  to  consult  is  the  basic 
strcrprth  of  the  fund.  The  threat  of  loss  of 
msmbsrshlp  is  the  stick  behind  the  door. 

Now  it  l!.  obviotis  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion touches  only  a  small  part  of  the  tangle 
of  difBcultii!s  which  will  face  the  world  after 
the  war.  It  can  iflect  only  indirectly  such 
matters  as  tarlHs.  quotas,  bilateral  agree- 
ments, carlsls,  and  all  the  other  devices  to 
which  a  harassed  world  resorted  when  ruin 
threatened.  It  can  exert  only  moderate  force 
upon  those  nations  which,  in  short-sighted 
desperation,  resort  to  governmental  spending 
and  deficit  financing. 

Also,  the  fund  .'ould  lose  all  its  persuasive 
powers,  insofar  as  we  are  concerned,  were 
we  to  make  the  tragic  error  of  failing  to  re- 
new the  Hull  Trade  Agreements  Act,  which 
provides  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  tariffs. 

The  fund  in  brief,  will  achieve  its  full  use- 
fulness only  if  It  is  a  part  of'  the  whole 
complex  sclieme  of  international  collabora- 
tion which  we  are  now  attempting  to  work 
cut.  In  such  a  scheme,  its  complexities 
would  tend  to  dt8app>ear,  for  it  would  work 
almost  auicmatically  for  the  more  stable  and 
bette^-gove:■ned  countries  and  would  become 
a  source  of  strength  for  those  whose  po- 
litical baseti  are  more  uncertain.  It  would 
never,  of  course,  be  as  exact  and  as  demand- 
ing a  atancard  &.'  gold  was  in  the  old  days. 
But  It  would  be  an  anchor  to  windward 
during  jQost  of  the  storms  which  could  af- 
fect a  well-intentioned  and  reasonably  well- 
ordered  world. 

The  risks  taken  by  the  United  States  In 
the  establljhment  of  the  fund,  as  in  the 
establishment  of  any  of  the  several  interna- 
tional agencies  now  under  discussion,  will 
be  great  They  will,  in  fact,  be  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  our  position  as  the  most 
powerful  niiticn  In  the  world.  But  the  au- 
thority conferred  upon  us  will  be  in  equal 
measure.  The  fund  cannot  exist  without  our 
collaboration.  Likewise,  it  cannot  ftmctlon 
successfully  unless  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility entailed. 

The  alternative  to  assiimlng  these  risks  and 
accepting  tils  responsibility  is  a  return  to 
the  tragic  <llslocatlons  of  the  thirties,  with 
bloody  war  as  the  inevitable  outcome.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  prove  to 
the  world  our  coming  of  age  by  voting  for 
both  the  bank  and  the  fund. 


Castinf  Bread  Upon  tlie  Waters  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


or  ?fTw  ji 

IN  THS  SSNATX  OP  THX  UNITED  STATSB 

Monday,  April  16, 194S 

Mr.  HAWKES.    Mr.  President.  I  Mfk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tht 
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Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Casting  Bread  Upon  the  Waters." 
by  Maurice  R  Prar  its.  editor  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers'  Jo^iial.  and  published  in 
the  April  1945  isstie  of  the  journal.  I 
believe  a  reading  of  the  editorial  by  Sen- 
ators and  the  Amarican  people  will  give 
them  some  food  for  thought  not  only  in 
connection  with  labor  but  in  connection 
with  capital  and  management. 

There  being  no  cbjectlon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  i  jrintt.'d  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

c.'.st:?js  bread   tpcn  tht  watessi 

Tiie  war.  like  eveiything  else,  must  some 
day  end.  However,  there  are  a  lot  of  indi- 
viduals connected  nith  labor  unions  who 
teem  not  to  realize  'his  fiict.  Their  actions 
lead  one  to  believe  t  lat  they  don't  want  the 
war  to  end.  and  I  caa  well  understand  their 
attitude,  because  mc  it  businesses  with  whom 
they  deal,  throtigh  tl  e  conditions  of  the  war, 
are  not  able  to  oper  ite  In  strict  conformity 
v,itn  gcod  business  {olicies,  and  many  labor 
leaders,  through  thLi  condition,  are  getting 
by  with  murder. 

Unions,  generally  s  seaklng,  have  done  very 
little  in  lines  of  casti  3g  their  bread  upon  the 
waters  of  public  opinion.  The  leaders — not 
all,  but  a  good  many  >f  them — have  been  dis- 
playing the  attitude  of  "will  you.  won't  you, 
or  else."  with  the  mjvitable  reaction  of  dis- 
taste in  the  mouth; I  of  the  citizenry  as  a 
whole. 

Workers  are  being  told  that  unless  they 
Join  a  union,  and  pa  y  the  toU  demanded  by 
the  leaders,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  work. 
Employers  are  being  told  that  unless  they 
collect  this  toll  fron  their  workers  through 
the  check-off  system,  they  wUl  not  be  allowed 
to  operate  their  bisinese  The  public  is 
being  told  that  if  It  does  not  like  it.  It  can 
take  a  good  Jump  Ir  to  the  lake,  and  all  of 
this  Is  practically  tBlllng  the  men  in  the 
armed  services  that  if  they  don't  like  It 
they  can  Jump  right  lito  a  fox  hole.  In  short, 
unions  had  better  start  casting  their  bread 
upon  the  waters  if  they  dont  want  to  be 
engulfed  In  the  de  uge  of  adverse  public 
opinion  which  Is  be  und  to  arise  after  the 
war  is  over. 

This  writer  believes  In  collective  bargain- 
ing: in  legitimate  i  trikes;  in  fact,  in  all 
prerogatives  conducive  to  pood  Americanism. 
But  I  do  not  believe  in  unnecessary  strikes 
over  unreasonable  demands;  In  Jurisdic- 
tional-disputes  strlles  affecting  Innocent 
parties,  who  suffer  for  the  inability  of  unions 
to  set  up  specific  or  jani2:itions  for  specific 
occupations.  I  have  lo  sympathy  for  the  so- 
called  sympathy  stril  es  arising  out  of  griev- 
ances in  an  Industry  1  lavlng  no  actual  bearing 
on  the  S3rmpathtzer3. 

Unions  are  selling  ■  hemselves  short  on  the 
market  of  public  opinion  in  more  ways  than 
one.  When  this  war  is  over,  and  business 
gets  down  to  business,  and  if  matters  stand 
as  of  today,  little  wll]  have  been  done  to  sell 
tinlonism  to  the  woiker,  the  employer,  and 
the  general  public.  1  he  leadership  of  labor — 
and  let  the  chips  fall '  irhere  they  may— should 
hide  Its  head  in  shan  e  for  Its  part  In  selling 
organized  labor  short  during  this  war.  Un- 
ions are  missing  theij  golden  opportunity  by 
not  placing  the  weUare  of  this  Nation  beyond 
everything  else  at  a  time  like  this.  In  my 
mind.  Americanism  h(  ilds  priority  over  imion- 
Ism.  now  and  at  all  times. 

We.  on  this  side  of  the  two  oceans,  sit  very 
complacently  by  while  our  armed  forces  are 
giving  their  all  to  further  guarantee  life.  Ub- 


•rty,  and  th«  pursuit 


us.     Believe  me,  whqn  this  war  Is  over  and 
the  boyi  return  to  fln0  that  unions  have  sold 


them  short.  I  believe 
like   It,  and  It  U  n<tt 


of  happiness  for  all  of 


they  are  not  going  to 
going  to  take  them 


very  long  to  do  something  about  it.  Yes, 
tmlonism  Is  on  trial  and  the  Jury  Is  out — 
out  fighting  a  bunch  of  Nazis  and  Japs,  peo- 
ple who  do  not  believe  in  the  Individual's 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. But  one  of  these  days,  this  Jury  Is 
going  to  file  in  to  the  court  of  public  opin- 
ion with  their  findings,  and  I  am  afraid  their 
recommendations  and  the  sentence  of  the 
Judge  is  not  going  to  do  organized  labor 
much  good.  I  pray  that  the  innocent  peo- 
ple of  orgfanlzed  labor,  who  have  done  their 
all  during  this  war,  will  not  be  made  to 
suffer  for  the  actions  of  the  guilty. 

It  Is  recorded  that  employers,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  unionism,  were  damnably 
unjust  to  their  workers,  and  in  many  In- 
stances lost  slsht  of  th,'  fact  that  the  Al- 
mighty God  Is  greater  than  the  almighty 
dollar.  Everything  was  secondary  to  the 
earning  of  the  dollar.  The  workers'  welfare 
meant  nothing  to  them.  They  operated 
their  businesses  as  if  workers  were  nothing 
more  than  slaves,  people  in  bondage;  as  If 
God  only  endowed  them  with  the  right  to* 
be  treated  as  humans. 

The  inhumane  treatment  of  workers  over 
a  period  of  years  built  up  resentment  to  a 
point  of  rebellion  against  man's  Inhumanity 
to  man.  and  out  of  all  of  this  came  the  work- 
ingman's  right  to  protect  himself  against 
the  Industrial  Simon  Legree,  the  worker's 
right,  by  law,  to  collective  bargaining.  No 
fair-minded  person  will  argue  against  this  as 
being  a  forward  step  in  human  relationship. 
Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  unions  came 
Into  being  In  order  to  keep  "Legreeism" 
down  to  the  minimum.  But  lo  and  behold, 
what  do  we  have  now?  In  place  of  abuse 
to  the  worker  by  the  crooked  employer,  we 
are  dally  evidencing  treatment  equally  dis- 
honest, and  meted  out.  If  you  please,  by  ths 
very  people  trusted  to  guard  against  all 
abuse  to  the  man  who  earns  his  living  by  toU.- 

Many  tinions  (and  the  word  many  is  not 
an  exaggerative  word  in  this  Instance)  are 
putting  the  almighty  dollar  above  everything 
else.  Unless  workers  pay  tribute  in  amounts 
not  always  conducive  to  the  actual  safe 
operation  of  a  union,  they  are  not  allowed  tn 
work,  which  places  them  In  a  worse  position 
than  the  slave  of  years  ago,  because  from 
what  I  read  about  slaves,  their  masters  pro- 
vided food  and  shelter. 

In  examining  the  financial  statements  of 
our  big  unions  of  today,  and  coming  across 
the  Item  of  surplus,  one  begins  to  wonder, 
"Are  these  big  unions,  or  are  they  big  bvisl- 
ness"?  Their  financial  resources  are  stag- 
gering, which  makes  this  writer  wonder  If 
unions  are  not  also  trying  to  get  wealthy  at 
the  expense  of  the  worker.  Really  I  would 
like  to  see  a  healthy  financial  surplus  in  every 
union,  but  when  I  see  their  financial  re- 
sources grow,  and  grow,  and  grow,  and  no 
actual  evidence  of  betterment  for  the  con- 
stituency, no  assurance  of  longevity,  then  I 
can  only  conclude  that  unions  are  becoming 
vast  financial  institutions,  with  the  almighty 
dollar  as  their  main  objective,  and  this,  my 
friends,  is  a  hell  of  a  condition  of  unionism. 

Unless  the  rank  and  file  revolts  against  this 
treatment.  It  wlU  become  so  repugnant  to  the 
general  public  that  laws  of  restriction  will  be 
enacted.  These  laws  may  mean  the  end  of 
unionism  in  this  country,  because  their  en- 
actment will  Invariably  be  under  pressure  of 
mob  hysteria.  If  this  comes  about,  I  feel 
sorry  for  the  people  who  have  to  earn  their 
livelihood  through  toU,  because  It  will  not 
be  long  after  restrictive  union  legislation 
that  the  Simon  Legrees  of  Industry  will 
start  popping  up  again  and  lashing  their 
workers  as  they  did  before  the  coming  ot 
unions.  We  need  good  unions,  and  we  need 
good  Industrialists,  but  to  have  these  we 
must,  at  all  times,  have  enlightened,  honest 
leaders  "casting  bread  upon  the  waters." 
Frankly  yours, 

MAtnucx  R.  Pranks,  Editor. 
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The  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFJRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  16,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forceful,  djTiamic  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  has  reached  the  end  of  the 
road  we  are  all  traveling,  and  only  the 
coming  years  will  disclose  the  effect 
which  his  policies,  his  life  will  have  upon 
the  lives  of  our  people,  the  future  of  our 
Nation. 

Some  hailed  him  as  the  champion  of 
the  common  man;  others,  equally  sin- 
cere, considered  his  policies  destructive 
of  all  they  hold  dear  and  sacred. 

The  booK  ha.s  been  closed,  and  neither 
the  most  extravagant  praise  nor  the 
bitterest  condemnatio:i  can  change  the 
record  which  has  been  written.  Only 
the  future  will  disclose  whether  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  tho;>e  policies — those 
acts — will  to  our  people— our  Nation — 
be  beneficial  or  otherwise. 

In  his  place,  a  position  from  which, 
perhaps  with  one  exception,  can  be  ex- 
erted the  most  powerful  influence  upon 
world  events  for  the  next  100  years,  we 
have  Harry  S.  Truman. 

President  Truman,  unlike  former 
President  Roosevelt,  was  not  bom  of 
wealthy,  socially  prominent  parents. 
Unlike  former  President  Roosevelt,  he 
was  not  born  an  aristocrat.  He  did  not 
live  among,  and  his  early  associates  were 
not,  those  who,  fairly  or  unfairly,  con- 
sidered themselves  a  little  above  the 
average  American  in  worldly  possessions 
and  educationa'  attain-'nents.  President 
Truman  was  bom,  lived  with,  grew  up 
among,  and  associated  with  people  who 
were  just  average  Americans. 

Born  on  the  farm,  a  small-town, 
country  lawyer,  rising  to  political  power 
and  posit 'on.  becoming  a  United  States 
Senator,  there  has  been  nothing  spec- 
tacular or  out  of  the  ordinary  In  his 
life  and  careei.  The  only  thing  his 
political  enemies  have  said  against  him 
is  that  his  rise  to  power  was  aided  by 
corrupt  political  machines.  But  who 
has  not,  at  times,  received  the  aid  of 
those  with  whose  policies  and  principles 
he  had  nothing  in  common? 

President  Truman  belongs  to  that 
great  class  of  people — the  common  peo- 
ple— of  whom  Lincoln  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  suljstance,  "The  Lord  must 
love  them  because  he  made  so  many  of 
them." 

President  Truman  is  an  average  Amer- 
ican possessing  the  good  sense,  the  hon- 
esty, and,  we  believe,  the  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  American  institutions  which  is 
the  heritage  and  security  of  the  average 
American. 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  he  was 
faithful  to  the  trust  reposed  In  him 
and,  while  he  has  been  a  loyal  party 
man,  there  is  no  reascm  to  believe  that 
he  ever  has,  or  (!ver  will,  let  party  or  po- 
litical advantage  work  to  the  detriment 
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of  the  welfare  of  our  people  as  a  whole, 
of  our  national  stability  and  security. 

President  Truman  has  and,  until  there 
Is  some  sound,  overwhelming  reason  to 
do  otherwise,  will  continue  to  have  as 
President  the  confidence  and  the  support 
of  all  political  parties  and  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

We  ask  for  him  divine  guidance,  the 
strength  to  perform  the  enormous  tasks 
which  confront  him. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Meeting  in 
Honor  of  Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NrW  JERSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  the  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr.,  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  meeting  in 
honor  of  Congressman  Sol  Bloom  at  the 
Hotel  Riverside-Plaza.  New  York  City, 
April  6,  1945,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Labor  Party,  New  York  County 
Committee,  over  Station  WMCA: 

As  long  ago  as  July  1943,  an  American 
statesman  said:  "Only  a  lasting  peace  as  well 
as  a  Just  peace  will  now  satisfy  the  United 
States  and  the  world."  And  he  added,  pro- 
phetically. "If  we  are  willing  to  shed  our 
blood  and  pour  out  the  Nation's  wealth  to 
achieve  a  Just  peace,  we  certainly  are  willing 
to  cooperate  with  other  free  peoples  to  make 
It  a  lasting  peace.  We  are  not  fighting  for  a 
25-year  peace,  no  matter  how  Just  It  might 
be.  We  do  not  intend  to  have  our  boys  kUled 
In  another  war." 

I  quote  these  words  to  you  as  Ji:st  one 
example  of  the  clear  thinking,  the  far-sighted 
thinking,  of'  the  man  who  Is  our  guost  of 
honor  tonight — Sol  Bloom. 

Sol  Bloom  Is  a  man  of  varied  Interests  and 
strong  enthusiasms.  He  has  tasted  the 
romance  of  America.  He  knows  its  history, 
and  he  knows  its  people.  Human  causes  at- 
tract him  irresistibly.  He  is.  in  fact,  a  great 
democrat — with  a  small  as  well  as  a  capital  D. 
The  record  of  his  public  services  is  long  and 
distinguished. 

But  I  think  that  nowhere  have  his  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  been  of  greater  serv- 
ice to  his  country  than  in  the  CongrC^  it- 
self. As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  AffalraXtom- 
mlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  o^ing 
the  past  17  years,  and  as  its  chairman  t^  the 
past  6  years — among  the  most  critical  years 
of  otir  history — it  has  been  his  responslbUlty 
to  lay  before  his  committee,  before  the  House, 
and  eventually  before  the  Nation  itself  great 
questions  of  foreign  policy  for  debate  and 
decls'.on.  On  all  these  great  controversial 
questions,  the  Issues  were  always  clear  In  Sol 
Bloom's  mind.  The  decisions  for  which  he 
fought  were  right — as  time  has  so  abundantly 
demonstrated.  Nevertheless,  being  the  great 
democrat — smaU  d — that  be  Is,  Sol  Bloom 
saw  to  It  that  all  points  of  view  were  never 
denied  a  fair  and  a  full  bearing. 

He  has  not  overlooked  the  Importance  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion,  and  the  delibera- 
tions in  his  committee  room  and  on  the 
floor  of  thD  House  have  helped  millions  oX 


our  citizens  who  were  ptizrled  or  in  doubt  to 
clarify  their  own  thinking  and  t>etter  under- 
stand the  great  issues  of  these  times  In  ths 
field  of  our  foreign  relations.  Let  me  give 
you  Just  one  classic  example — the  debates  on 
the  Lend -Lease  Act  In  January  and  February 
of  1941. 

We  sometimes  forget  how  deeply  the  Na- 
tion was  divided  on  the  Issue  of  lend-lease, 
how  many  sincere  and  thoughtful  people 
were  still  unconvinced  that  the  Axis  had 
aggressive  designs  on  us.  For  weeks  ths 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  Nation  were  riveted  on 
the  committee  room  where  Sol  Bloom  pre- 
sided while  scores  of  witnesses  from  every 
walk  of  life  had  their  say.  Patiently  the 
committee  llstenei  and  asked  questions. 
All  over  the  country  people  were  listening 
and  asking  questions  too.  Americans  sta- 
tioned thousands  of  mUes  from  home  fol- 
lowed the  hearings  closely,  knowing  full  well 
that  our  Nation  stood  at  a  crossroad  In  Its 
history. 

When  H.  R.  1776  finally  reached  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  February  3,  so  clearly  had  the 
issues  already  been  defined,  that  it  was  de- 
bated for  only  5  days.  It  is  not  generaUy 
known,  I  think,  that  on  each  of  these  days 
BoL  Bloom  and  his  colleagues  of  the  com- 
mittee met  before  the  debate  started  to  arm 
themselves  with  facts  and  figures,  and  to 
anticipate  and  discuss  questions  wbich  might 
arise  on  the  floor.  As  a  result,  the  debate  was 
a  model  of  precision  and  clarity.  Facts  won 
the  day — facts  diligently  amassed,  accurately 
and  convincingly  presented  by  Sol  Bloom 
and  his  colleagues. 

There  you  have  an  example  of  practical 
and  responsible  leadership.  There  you  have 
one  clue  to  his  statesmanship,  which  has 
exerted  such  a  profound  effect  on  the  course 
of  legislation  in  the  past  6  years.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  at  no  period  in  our  history 
has  the  House  of  Representatives  played  a 
more  useful  or  influential  role  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is,  therefore,  eminently  fitting,  from  my 
point  of  view  as  Secretary  of  State,  that  you 
are  doing  honor  to  Sol  Bltom.  It  is  also 
wise  in  my  Judgment  that  Sdl  Bloom  and 
his  distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Representative  Chakles  Eaton,  the  ranhlng 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, have  been  selected  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
clsc^  cs  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference.  We  have  good  reason  to  rejoice 
that  Sol  Bloom  Is  to  have  a  liand  In  wrltltig 
the  charter  of  a  world  organization  to  main- 
tain the  lasting  peace  for  which  he  has 
fought  and  worked  so  well  and  so  long. 

It  Is  bLso  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
la  to  be  so  fully  represented  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Not  only  will  Sol  Bloom  and  Ch.\«lx8 
Eaton  be  there  are  Members  of  the  Hovise, 
but  two  distinguished  Senators — Tom  Con- 
NALLT.  of  Texas,  and  Asthus  H.  V&ndenbiko, 
of  Michigan— will  also  be  In  the  United  States 
delegation.  Half  of  the  members  of  ths 
delegation  will  be  Members  of  Congress. 

The  executive  and  legislative  branches  o^ 
our  Government  are  thus  brought  into  close 
cooperation  In  the  great  task  of  laying  the 
foundation  so  ardently  desired  by  aU  our 
people. 

The  very  active  role  to  be  taken  by  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  in  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  is  a  good  omen.  As  Admin- 
istrator of  the  lend-lease  program  and  In 
my  present  position,  I  have  had  many  asso- 
ciations with  Members  of  Congress  during 
these  last  critical  years.  I  have  found  them 
deeply  conscious  of  the  great  responsibilities 
which  the  United  States  carriers  In  the  shap- 
ing of  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world.  And  I 
know,  too,  that  from  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Americans  In  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try obtain  much  of  their  Information  on  tJe 
Issues  of  the  day. 
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So  I  un  plM  wh^n  Mftrb-m  of  the  Senate 
aiMl  Hcruae  are  able  to  undertake  additional 
re^Miulbnittes  tn  the  solution  of  these  Is- 
sue*. During  the  Conference  of  American 
Republics  at  Mexico  City,  tt  was  InvalusMa 
to  have  at  our  side  as  adviaers,  Senator  Tom 
COMMAU.T.  Of  Texas.  Senator  Warxen  R.  Aus- 
Ttw,  of  Vermont,  and  Representatives  KorrH 
MofnoB  Rocxas.  of  Massachusetts,  and 
LtrrmB  Johkson.  of  Texas.  Recently  the 
President  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  China 
Oongreasman  Mikk  MAMsriXLD.  who  once  had 
served  in  the  Orient  tn  the  United  States 
marines.  And  I  think  It  Is  a  good  thing 
that  so  many  Members  of  Congress  have  vis- 
ited the  flehtir.f;  fronts  and  seen  for  them- 
selves what  It  has  meant  In  effort  and  sac- 
rifice and  BXjfferlng  to  win  one  nK>re  chancs 
to  establUh  aeciire  peace  In  the  world. 

Men  like  Con<!;res8Tnan  Bloom,  of  New 
Tork;  Senator  Cowwallt,  of  Texas;  and 
Oongressman  Mamsfteio.  of  Montana,  bring 
to  us  in  the  State  Department  views  aiMl 
In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  and 
opinions  which  are  of  invaluable  assistance 
m  i^i^ni;  public  opinion.  And  we.  In  turn, 
know  that  they  also  bring  to  their  colleagues 
in  Congress  fuller  understanding  tf  the  prob- 
lems and  efforts  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

You  of  labor  are  honoring  Sol  Bloom  to- 
night. I  can  think  of  no  economic  group 
with  a  greater  stake  in  the  sort  of  world 
which  Sol  Bloom  and  the  rest  of  us  hope 
to  make  possible  by  the  deliberations  at 
8»n  Kranctsco.  Millions  of  men  from  the 
ranks  of  labor  are  flighting  on  the  battle- 
fle!ds.  War  exacts  from  the  working  people 
of  the  world  a  terrible  price.  Waf  retards 
that  social  progress  and  that  wider  oppor- 
tunity and  security  which  labor  seeks. 

A  major  task  of  the  world  organization 
will  be  the  e«tabtl3hment  of  those  economic 
and  social  conditions  which  make  for  peace. 
Scooomlc  rivalries,  poverty,  and  oppression 
breed  wars.  Economic  ssciirlty,  rising  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  freedom  are  the  climate 
of  peace.  They  represent  the  aspiration  of 
working  people  all  over  the  world. 

Speaking  to  the  first  session  of  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  tt  Mexico  City  in 
Pebruary.  I  said.  "The  United  States  intends 
to  propose  and  support  measures  for  closer 
cooperation  among  us  in  public  health,  nu- 
trition and  food  supply,  labor  education, 
science,  freedom  of  Information,  transporta- 
tion, and  In  economic  development.  Includ- 
ing industrlalieatlon  and  the  modernization 
of  agriculture."  That  represents  our  policy, 
not  only  in  our  relations  with  the  other 
American  republics  but  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

These  are  objectives  In  which  labor  has  a 
fundamental  Interest.  They  can  be  attained, 
both  In  this  country  and  in  other  countries, 
only  in  a  world  secure  from  war  and  the  con- 
stant and  eroding  fear  of  war. 

The  very  fact  that  success  of  San  Francisco 
Is  necessary  to  the  future  of  all  nations  Is 
Itself  the  best  Insurance  of  success.  It  some- 
times seems  to  me  almost  Incredible  that 
our  civilization,  which  has  produced  the 
amazing  technical  developments  of  this 
century  has  not  had  the  genius  to  establish 
a  world  order  in  which  this  inventive  skill 
wUI  be  used  to  satisfy  the  highest  aspirations 
of  man.  rather  than  to  maim  and  kill  him. 
Tet  that  Is  the  point  where  we  now  stand  in 
history. 

President  Roosevelt  said  nearly  10  years 
•go  that  this  gen  erst  Ion  of  Americans  had 
•  rendesvous  with  destiny.  Such  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny  will  begin  on  the  other  side 
of  this  continent  15  days  from  now.  I  re- 
joice that  at  cniT  tide,  in  this  critical  hoar. 
«S1  bs  a  man  with  the  steady  wisdom,  the 
krfty  Maals  and  the  Icni?  experlen:?e  of  your 
ReprcssntaUvs  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — th«  honorable  Sol  Bu>om. 


Hoate  Joint 


Resolndoo  131 


EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HERMAN.?.  KOPPLEMANN 

ov  col  nrxcncTTT 
IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  17.  1945 


.Slid 


Mr.  KOPPLEMAnN 
Introduced   on   Mi  rch 
Joint  Resolution  i; 
thorlzing  the 
on  the   International 
to  pledge  the  use 
forces  immediately 
World  War  No.  3 

In  support  of 
like  to  quote  the 
NALLY.  chairman 
tions  Committee 
quoted  as  havinp ; 
here  in  Washingtoi  i 

"It  must  be  borne 
said,  "that  the  use  o 
tlons  contemplated 
It  Is  an  act  to  preven 
peace  measure.    The 
law  is  full  of 
display  of  force  for 
rights  of  nationals 
erty  and  to  repel 
which  did  not  actually 

Upon    the    questlc^ 
United  States 
ecutlve  council  to  vdte 
Congress,    there   cannot 
any   alternative.     It 
that  our  rcpresentatl  fe 
all  cases  of  emergen(  y 

We  have  learned  tl 
and  do  ict  promptly 
is  able  to  act  promptly 
use  In  acting  at  all. 

The  United  States 
enact  legislation 
erf   a    United    States 
council.     In  that 
defined  and  limited 
sentatlve  of  the  United 
cil  would  dare  defy 
dent  of  the  United 


Mr.  Sneaker.  I 

19.   1945,   House 

1,'to  provide  for  au- 

Amtrican   representative 

Security  Council 

of  American  armed 

upon  need  to  prevent 


tliis 


exam  ties 


and 


ac; 


proposal.  I  would 
aonorable  Tom  Con- 
the  Foreign  Rela- 
the  Senate,  who  Is 
to  the  Rotary  Club 
April  12.  as  follows: 
in  mind,"  the  Senator 
force  imder  the  condi- 
s   not  an  act   of  war. 
war.    It  Is  essentially  a 
history  of  international 
of  the  use   of  and 
the   protection   of   the 
the  defense  of  prop- 
on  the  high  seas 
result  In  war. 
of    empowering    the 
ve  upon  the   ex- 
wlthout  reference  to 
In   my  opinion,  be 
la   absolutely  essential 
have  power  to  act  In 


agg  ession 


reprcj  lentatl 


aggressor  powers  can 

and  unless  the  council 

there  would  be  little 


Congress  will  no  doubt 

profidlng  for  the  selection 

representative    on    the 

his  authority  can  be 

f  necessary.    No  repre- 

States  on  the  coun- 

oplnion  of  the  Presi- 

or  of  the  Congress. 


t  le 


Slates 


Senator  Coww allIit's  suggestion  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  HouseJJoint  Resolution  131. 
In  It  I  provide  firstj  that  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United!  Slates  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  shall  jhave  authority  after 
consultaUon  with  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves  if  it  can  be  done. 
My  phraseology  there  is  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable under  the  <  ircumstances,  to  act 
immediately  to  plrdge  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  of  tie  United  States  as 
may  be  required  to  enforce  the  decisions 
of  the  International  Security  Organi- 
zation. 

We  all  know  hov  deeply  our  beloved 
President,  whose  deith  has  laid  on  us  all 
added  responsibility  to  carry  to  com- 
pletion his  objectli  es  for  international 
order,  desired  adeqv  ate  definition  of  this 
phase  of  our  responsibility.  In  his 
speech  before  the  foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation in  New  Yoi-k  City,  October  21. 
1944,  he  voiced  his  I  concept  of  the  pro- 


cedure by  which  the  United  States 
should  share  in  the  decisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Security  Council: 

Peace,  like  war,  can  succeed  only  where 
there  Is  a  will  to  enforce  It,  and  when  there 
is  available  power  to  enforce  it. 

The  Council  of  the  United  Nations  must 
have  the  power  to  act  quickly  and  decisively 
to  keep  the  peace  by  force,  if  necessary.  A 
policeman  would  not  be  a  very  effective  po- 
liceman if,  when  he  saw  a  felon  break  into 
a  house,  be  had  to  go  to  the  town  hall  and 
call  a  town  meeting  to  Issue  a  warrant  before 
the  felon  could  be  arrested. 

If  we  do  not  catch  the  International  felon 
when  we  have  our  hands  on  him.  If  we  let 
him  get  away  with  his  loot  because  the  town 
council  has  not  passed  an  ordinance  au- 
thorizing his  arrest,  then  we  are  not  doing 
our  share  to  prevent  another  World  War. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  act.  and  not  merely  to  talk,  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  is  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 


General  Hinei  Finally  Persuaded  To 
Revile  Veterans'  Hospital  Applica- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  12.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
witnessing  with  bowed  heads  as  bureauc- 
racy and  obnoxious  red  tape  gnaws  its 
way  into  our  homes  and  business  institu- 
tions destroying  the  very  principles 
upon  vhich  our  coimtry  was  founded. 
In  this  connection  let  us  pause  for  a  few 
minutes  to  pay  tribute  to  an  American 
Legion  post  that  had  the  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  call  upon  Congress  to 
fight  a  giant  Government  octopus  and 
clip  from  it  a  few  of  its  outstretched 
tentacles. 

On  September  7.  1944,  I  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  resolution 
handed  to  me  by  Vice  Commander  Joe 
L«ib.  of  the  Costello  Post,  Washington, 
D.  C,  demanding  the  deletion  of  a  num- 
ber of  objectionable  questions  that  ap- 
peared on  the  application  form  for  ad- 
mission to  veteran  hospitalization. 

In  addition  I  introduced  two  bills  call- 
ing for  the  revision  of  the  form. 

Five  months  later,  on  February  7.  1945, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  released  a 
new  streamlined  application  form  which 
took  out  75  percent  of  the  questions  ob- 
jected to.  The  fight  to  eliminate  the 
other  25  percent  of  objectionable  ques- 
tions will  be  continued,  and  I  hope  that 
hearings  will  be  held  soon  on  my  bill 
H.  R.  599. 

It  ifi  reassuring  and  heartening  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  new 
form  which  is  now  only  one  and  one-half 
pages  long,  while  the  former  application 
was  four  pages  in  size.  Here  is  the  new 
streamlined  form: 
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VETEaASV  ADMPIlSTaATIOlf 

Form  F-10  (Rev.  Dt  cember  1  ;^) 

APPLICATION  FOR  HOSPITAL  TREATMENT  OR  DOMICILIARY  CARE 

Ttf  sprlictnt  fl'.ccM  fcnrrrd  tfciffonn,  when  fully  executed,  with  theorieinalortcertlUed  oopyofbigdisdiarcsomlsBSc  trom  last  rcriod  of  service,  to  the  Veterans  Admki- 

ictration  faeillty  nearest  his  home,  which  Is  located  at 

( LocatioD  of  taoiihy ) 

1. 1.- V--V,- : ,-^-. >~ A--,-iv ^~^'* ~    Sodal  8«urity  No hereby  apply  for 

f  Print)      (Last  nune)           (First  name)                    (Middle  name) 
sdmlfsion  to  a  Veterans  Administration  facility  for  •(hospital  treatment)  (domiciliary  care) ,  ...... „.. 


(Date  cf  birth)                  (Color)                    (Sex)                              (Place  of  birth)                                                    (Present  place  of  re«idence) 
2.  My  entire  sicrvict  In  the  active  military  or  naral  service  of  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows: 

Enllst.Hl 

Serial  No. 

Dlscharced 

Character  of 

Data 

Place 

DaU 

Place 

discharga 

•  ■    ""****' ***~***" 

* 

**»•***. B>Va.* 



Note.— If  you  served  un<!er  a  name  other  than  theoneufcd  in  this  apphcatlon,  indicate  the  name  under  which  yon  served  and  the  period  of  aerrioe  . 


8.  Have  you  filed  claim  for  pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  pay? 

(Yes  or  no) 

What  office  has  your  case  file? ^ 

(Location) 
4.  Give  the  name  and  addrc^sofyour  wife,  or  nearest  relative,  or  guardian,  or  other  person  to  notify  In  event  of  emarKDcr. 


(Name)  (Relationship)  (Address) 

NoTK.— Where  application  's  for  condition  for  which  appliccnt  was  dircharpcd  for  di-'abillty  in  line  of  duty,  or  held  service-connected  by  Veterans  Administration.  qtMBtlcaa 
f,  6,  and  7  ne*d  not  be  an.swered. 
8.  Are  you  entitled  tohospitslcarcby  membership  In  alodge.society.commnDltyrroup  treatment  plan,  etc..  or  as  a  bmefldary  of  an  insurance  company,  workmen's  oompena*' 

tion  commission,  indusUial  accident  board,  etc.? If  "Yes  "  give  name  of  agency  or  organitatioo ..... 

Ci'esorno) 

t.  Arc  yon  financially  able  to  pav  the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  or  domiciliary  care? 

(Yes  or  no) 

7.  Are  you  able  to  pay  transportation  to  and  from  a  Veterans  .Administration  facility? 

O'es  or  no) 

ft.  nave  you  received  hospital  or  domiciliary  care  from  the  Veterans  Administration? , 

(Yes  or  no) 

If  "Yes,"  stale  when and  where i .. 

(Give  most  recent  dates)  (Name  of  facility,  home,  or  hospital) 

8«.  If  discharged  against  medical  advice,  absence  without  ofEcial  leave,  for  disciplinary  reasons,  or  given  an  enforced  furlough,  underline  applicable  term. 

J  ,  (have  read  )      ^  understand  all  questions  and  answers  on  this  form,  and  the  printed  provisions  on  the  rererse  hereof. 

Inavc  na<l  reM  to  irel 
The  answers  to  all  questions  are  true  and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.    The  foregoing  Questkmi  and  answers  are  mace  a  part  hereof  with  full  knowMd 
of  the  penalty  provided  for  makine  a  false  sUtemcnt  as  to  material  fact  In  this  application. 
Witnesses  to  signature  by  mark  (X> 


(Signature) 
...  (Address) 

(Sisnatiire) 


Post  office  address . 


(Sisnatara  of  applicant  or  representative) 

(Number)" (St«*V)' 


„ _ (City) 

(Addreas) 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  W-...,  by. 


(SUt«) 


claimant,  to  whom  the  statements  herein  were  fully  made  kuown  and  eiptained, 
claimant. 
Iskal] 


1  certify  that  the  questions  and  aniwerr  thereto  have,  in  my  pnnaen,  been  '[J^d  bri  **• 


A'ofary  PiMk, 

pKNXt  PaoviM05a  Appucabu:  to  TrrtK  I,  Pxtbuc  No.  2,  Tto  Cokokkm 
Fiction  15  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  conspire,  combine,  aid  or  assist  In,  agree  to,  arrange  for.  or  In  any  wise  procure  the  makinx  or 
rrp'entation  of  a  false  or  fraudulent  affidavit,  declaration  certificate,  statement,  voucher,  or  paper,  or  writing  purporting  to  be  such,  concerning  any  daim  lor  beneAta  under  ihia 
title,  shall  forfeit  all  rights,  claims,  and  benefits  under  this  title,  and,  in  addition  to  any  and  all  other  penalties  Impoeed  by  law,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  miademeanor.  and  upon  ooo- 
Tiction  thereof  shall  be  ptmished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  J1,0(»  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

KKDUCTION  Of  PENSION,  COMPENSATION,  OE  KMERGKNCT  OmCEKS' KETIBKMKNT  PIT  WHILE  KECZITIHO  BOSPrTAL  OB  DOVIdUABT  CARE 

*^here  any  dis 
or  an 

further" that  ^TlieVran'y^diMbledTrtcrM'who'irbein  treatment,  institutional  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  United  States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 

has  a  wife,  child,  or  dependent  parent,  the  pension,  compensation,  or  emergency  officers'  retirement  pay  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  be  apportioned  on  behalf 
of  such  wife,  child,  or  dependent  parent,  in  accordance  with  instructions  is.'^ied  by  the  Administrator. 

NOTE 

This  application  fe  made  with  notice  of  Public  Law  No.  382  approved  December  26, 1941  (38  U.  P.  Code  17-171)  whlc*  to  effect  provides  that  upon  the  death  of  any  veteran 
receiving  care  or  treatment  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  fn  any  in5tltution  leaving  no  widow  (widower). next  of  kin,  or  heir  entitled  to  inherit,  all  personal  Property,  Inelodlng 
money  or  balances  in  bank,  and  all  claims  and  choses  in  action,  owned  by  such  veteran,  and  not  disposed  of^jf  will  or  otherwise,  will  become  the  property  of  the  United  Btatei 
as  trustee  (or  the  Post  Fund.  „ 

MEDICAL  CEKTinCATS  H 

A  careful  physical  (Including  mental)  examination  of  the  applicant  discloses  these  findings  and  diagnosis: 
(1)  Brief  history; 

(3)  Symptoms: 

CI)  Physical  Endincs: 


«)  DlognoriK 

(5)  Strike  out  the  dau-vs  not  applicable:  The  applicant  (is)  (is not)  ambulant.    He  (to)  (Is not)  mentally  competent    He  <wm)  (wffl  not)  need  m  attendant  dm^^ 

The  proposed  attendant's  name  is ....-—    adilresB  Theattendant  (to)  (tonot)  anlatty* 

of  the  patient.    It  is  proposed  that  travel  to  the  hospital  will  be  made  by  (train),  (bus),  (automobile). 


(Date) 


(signatiira  of  examining  pfaysida&) 


(City) 


(State) 


"Strike  out  inapplicable  words  or  phrases. 
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OU)   APFUCATIOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  compwire  the  two 
forms.  Note  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration removed  the  penal  provisions 
from  the  front  of  the  old  form  and  had 
It  Inserted  at  the  rear  o?  the  new  applica- 
tion. This  was  obviously  done  so  that 
the  threatening  clause  would  not  be  so 
noticeable.    The  Veterans'  Admlnistra- 


tlon  was  not  sure  cjf  the  Justification  of 
this  clause  or  it  wpuld  not  have  taken 
this  unusual  step. 

Worthy  also  of  Attention  Is  the  note 


under  question  No 
This  means  that  if 


4  on  the  new  form, 
a  veteran  makes  ap- 


plication for  hospiializatlon  for  a  con- 


dition for  which  h< 
nected  he  need  no' 


V'mniAxs'  AomxismiATTrt"* 
i'orm  P-10— Krv.  Aug.  1M3 


vm 


APPLICATION  70R  HOSPITAL  TREATMENT  OR  DOMICILURY  CARE 


PflMl  ProrMons  Applkmb^e  to 
Abt  vmoD  who  'haH  krowtrrfy  make  or  eaoM  to  he  rrsfle.  or  coR*iir« 


itl«  I,  Public.  No.  2,  73d  Coagnm 

^fc...   .     ,    -.      .    .    ,      .. _^^    ^ w--'^.  combin*.  aid  or  i»ist  in.  Bpw  to,  airanire  for.  or  in  anywbepronirefheTnakmcor 

•r  frauauk«t  •fl^<^>lr<l««'»ntiM  Mrttictt*.  8Ut«-ir«jl,  vourtM  r.  or  paper,  or  wrilinf  purponing  to  be  sucb,  eontwiiim  Miy  claim  (or  beMfiu  under  ibis 
■*"'***'*%— *.P*°y*'"»»  «■  **'*l'*«I'  »n  •d«l«l<«  «•  m;  and  all  other  p«i«ltiea  impowd  by  tow.  ahall  be  gtiilty  ol  a  mjademeanor,  and  apon  oon- 
a  Wmmmma  uf  a  BM  m  aoc  mm*  IMd  njmmm  impri^aiDefrt  fer pot  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

KXTiamKNT  PAT  WBOX  EXriTTIKG  BOf>PITAL  OR  DOMKIUABT  CAKK 

furnished  hosiHtaJ  treatment,  institational  or  domicUinry  r&rt  by  thr  Tnited  9tf\tpt  or 

?nt  pay  shall  not  exoMi  Wpcr  month,  provided  that  the  amount  payuMe  for  such 

active  raihtan-  or  naval  senice  shall  not  exceed  $W  per  month,  and  pjovidod  further 

J  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  Uolted  Sutes  or  any  poiiciUI  sabdivWon  thereof,  ha.«  a  wife' 

t  pay  may,  ui  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator,  be  apportioned  on  behalf  of  such  wife' 


be.  ng 


BBDtmOW  OP  raXaiON,  COHPLfSATIOX.  OK  KMBKGXIXT  OITrtU 

^lM*e  utj  dinbM  veteran  having  oeltber  wiie.  child,  nor  dependent  parent  is 
any  poHtlnU  wbdiTtoian  tbanof,  Um  penskwi.  compensation,  or  enertener  officers'  reliremen 
diaablKd  veteran  entitled  to  pamtai  tar  diaability  the  resnlt  of  in}nry  or  disease  incurred  aft^r 
Yta*  wtMn^V  <Hwhln1  veteran  who  n  beinti  (anmhed  hospital  treatment,  inatUntioiu  J 
•MU,  ar  dipanitaat  parent  the  pension,  compensation,  or  eEierKeney  offieers'  rctiremci 
ekild,  ar  dafMwIcnt  parent,  in  accordance  with  iiinininiiii  iHMd  bf  the  AdmteMrati  r 


^••MtoMt^MM  forward  this  tenn.  when  fuDy  executed,  with  a  certified  copy  ( I  his  dBcharg*  from  tost  period  of  service,  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  facUity  nearest 


1. 1. 


(Print)  (Laatname)  (Plnit  name) 

hereby  apply  fer  admicaion  to  a  Veterans  Administratioo  facility  for  (bospiul  tn^tment 


(Datcafhirth)  (Colore  (Sex^  (Pto«*o(Wrt») 

7.  My  entire  serrlea  la  the  active  military  or  naval  service  of  the  r nited  States  hat  be  >n  as  fbUowa: 


Kniktad 


Dau 


Ptoce 


Serial  No. 


Data 


Not*.— If  you  served  under  ■  name  other  than  the  oim  naed  to  this  application,  im 


)>  Have  you  tied  ciatm  for  other  benefits? 


What  office  has  your  caae  flk? 


(Yea  or  do) 


icate  the  name  under  which  you  served  and  the  period  of  service 

If  "Yea"  at  what  ^'eienDsA\mbaianxioi'oaeKr"ISSir//^^^^ 

(Location) 


4.  (a)  Do  you  receive  penaion? Amount  per  month.  $ 

(Yrsorno) 

(r)  Do  yoQ  receive  retirement  payT Amount  per  month,  t 

( Yes  or  no) 
month! (t)  Prom  what  other  source  do  you  rtorive  income? 


(ft) 


.  _^  .  *  ,.  ..  .^      .  (Source  4f  income) 

k  w)ltaoy«w  believe  to  he  the  total  value  of  your  property,  both  raal  and  peraonalT 


•k  Are  you  ttngie? Mairied? Widowed?'. /.I /.r/Div^owidr.JJr. 

(Write  "Yes"  in  proper  space) 

dren  under  IS  years  of  are? If  "Yaa,  "ttataBBBbarofehildren 

(Vesorno)  (Noinbcr 

yon? IX  "Yet,"  sut«  retaliooahipa. 

(Yea  or  BO) 
7.  Ohra  tba  aaae  and  addrcM  of  your  wife,  or  nearest  retotive,  or  fcuardian: 


(Name)  fBetofionidiip) 

a,  Are  ytw  enWHid  to  haepital  care  by  mem^.er5hip  in  a  lodge,  society,  community 

fmmmlmmmmmlmtam,  Indoatriai  accident  board,  etc.?  .  If  "Yes,  "(iv< 

(Yes  or  no) 
ft.  Are  you  flnanctolly  able  to  pay  the  necrasary  expenats  of  hospitai  or  domiciliary 


oanr 


M.  Are  you  able  to  pay  transportation  to  and  from  a  Veterans'  Administration  fsrillty? 
11.  (a)  Have  you  rwaivwl  koapiUl  care  as  a  patient  of  the  Veterau  Admioistntian? 


#)  Hava  you  neeivad  domiciliary  care  in  a  VeterBoa*  Adminlstntloa  ftuillty? 

(Yea 


_  (Give  name  of  Vet 

(<■)  Bave  you  within  the  toat  13  months,  while  hoapitalised  as  a  patient  of  the  Vetrfaas 

vioe;  or.  (3)  been  discharged  for  any  diaciplinary  reaaon? (^  Have  you 

^     -^_-^     _  (YeaoriK)) 

ttan  MHy.  (1)  beaa  dnppad  ftWB  Um  loBi  isr  abHMa  without  leave  or  demandin  r 

yr  jlwfcMii  wMi»  tdir  wtta  w  an  an  mOami  ftetough? (r)tfj»ur 

(Yea  or  no) 
whan 


and  why 
•Delete  i 


(L'M  one  «f 


(Pacflity 
abova>    U  answer  t« 


is  held  service-con- 
answer  questions  5, 


e,  and  7  or  otherwise  known  as  a  pauper 
oath. 

But  If  a  service-connected  veteran 
desires  medical  attention  for  an  ailment 
other  than  cause  of  discharge  he  is 
forced  to  sign  the  pauper's  oath  and 
certified  by  a  notary  public.  Here  is  the 
old  application: 


(Location  of  facility) 


(Middle  name) 

)  (domiciliary  care)*. 


C-No. 


(Present  place  of  residence) 


Discharged 


Place 


Rank  and  organication 


Character  at 

discfaarce 


(Location)  

[>o  you  receive  compensation? Amount  per  month,  $  . 

(Yesornof  

(^  Do  you  receive  Oovemment  Insurance  pay? Amount  per 

..       .  ...  (Yes  or  bo) 

Amount  per  month,  S goctol  Security  No 


-    Do  you  care  to  (joalify  your  answer  to  the  question  immediately 


(a)  U  married,  are  you  iivh^Vithyour  wife?V"JLV""W"HaVe"yOT*any  A^ 

(Yea  or  no) 

■adtbairagn y:—; ^^*  U»ve  you  otlier  persons  dependent  upon 

(Ages) 


(Retotiooshipa) 


_»_      .      .  (Address) 

gfonp  treatment  pton,  etc.,  or  as  a  beneficiary  of  an  hisurance  company,  wortrmen's  com- 
name  of  agency  or  organuation. 


(Yea  or  no) 


fai  or  oo) 

,:  ■.- r    ii  "Y«^"  «tate  when  and  where.. 

(preBorno)  (Give  most  recent  dates) 


(Name  of  hcapital)  

-    It  "Yea,"  sute  when ^nd  where 

>«■  no)  (Give  most  recent  dates) 


ns"  AdminLstretitin  facility)  "  

IS'  Administration,  left  the  hospital-  (1)  Without  offldal  leave;  (2)  against  medical  a-l 
ithin  the  tost  12  months,  while  under  domiciliary  care  in  any  Veteons'  Adniuiistra- 

.')?l^™"r'.''\?r*r?°  ^?  '^k''^"  ?"  enforced  furlough;  or.  (3)  requested  and  received 
■"answer  to  either  (c;  or  (4)  above  is  "Yes,"  state  when ;. 

(Date) 


rhare  action  occurred) 


0  (2),  or  (^  (3)  it  "Yes,"  state  lci«tt'of  nidi  fmioogh) ' 


1     ■ 
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U.  This  application  is  made  with  notice  of  Fublic  I  aw  No.  S?a  approved  Pecemter  If,  1841  (24  V.  P.  Code  IM)  which  in  eflect  provides  that  upon  the  death  of  any  veteran 
receiving  rare  or  treatment  by  the  Veterans  Administration  in  any  institution  leaving  no  widow  (widower),  next  of  kin  or  heir  entitled  to  inherit,  all  itersonal  property, 
including  money  or  balances  m  hank,  and  all  claims  and  chcses  in  acticn,  owned  ly  such  veteran  end  not  disposed  of  by  will  or  otherwise,  will  become  the  property  of  tba 
I'nited  States  as  trustee  for  the  Post  Fund. 

^  {have  ^d  read  to  Trer"**  understand  all  questions  and  answers  on  this  form.    The  answers  to  all  questions  are  true  and  complete  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

The  foregoing  questioas  and  answers  are  made  a  part  hereof  with  full  knowledge  of  the  penalty  provided  for  making  a  false  statement  as  to  matcrtol  fact  In  this  application.    The 

penal  provteions  appearing  on  pige  l  hereof  and  the  statement  in  item  12  have  been  read  {[^  |  me,  and  are  fully  imderstood. 

Wltnes«  to  signature  by  mark  (X)  

(Signature  of  applicant  or  repreaeotatix-e) 

1 

(SiciMture)  Post  office 

^. address 

(Address)  (Number)                                              (Street) 

2. 

(Sijmature)  (City)                                                         <St*t«) 


(Address) 
Subscribed  ard  sworn  to  before  ire  this <!ayof ,^9 by 

,  ilaiiiiant,  to  wLcm  tLc  siaien.cLts  ktiein  «ere  fully  icade  known  and  explained.    I  certify  that  the  questions  and  answers  Uiereto  ha\x*,  in  my 

presence,  been  {J^^  ^y}'  the  ttoimant. 

Ukal] 

AVary  i'utfk. 

MCDKAL  CEBTirlCATB 

A  careful  phyrlcal  fincludlnp  mer^tcl)  examination  o'the  applicant  diycloye?  these  findings  and  disgnoris: 
(1)  Brief  history: 


(2)  Symptcms: 


(3)  PhysiciJ  Ccdines: 


(4)  Diagnosis: 


(5)  Strike  the  clau.'cs  rot  applicnble;  The  applicant  (is)  (is  not)  ambulant.    He  (Is)  (Is  not)  mentally  competent.    He  (will)  (will  not)  need  an  attordam  dnrinr  his  t^ravcl. 

The  proposed  attrn('art'sr>anie  is - ;  address The  attendant  (is)  (Isnol) 

a  relative  of  the  patient.    It  is  proposed  that  travel  to  the  hospiul  will  he  made  by  (train),  (bus),  (automobile). 


(Date) 


(Signature  of  examining  physician) 


(Street) 


(City) 


(?t»ife) 


rOR  ADIIINISTKATITI  CSE  ONIT 

(Applicant  is  not  to  write  on  thb  page) 


Referred  to  Veterans'  Admtoistration  fecility  at _ - —  on 

(Locatioo) 

1.  Dates  of  anlistment  and  discharge,  rank,  organiiation,  and  character  of  discharge  from  each  period 


(Date) 


" (If Verv ice  was  other  than  wartime,  and  the  ciaimaiit  served  in  an  occufiation.  expedition,  or  rebellion,  give  designation  thereof  and  period  of  service  tlkerein) 

2.  If  the  applicant's  only  tctive  swvice  was  during  peacetime,  was  he  honorably  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty?   If  yes,  name  disease  or  In- 

*^*^  (Yes  or  no) 


jury 

3.  What  diseases  or  injuries  are  service  connected? 


4.  What  diseases  cr  injuries  are  not  service  connected? - — « 

5.  AmounVofpensinn'orcfmpersrtion  ^^^^  ..-..-.-.    Not  due  to  serviw  ..^^^.  .    .^^^      ^^^^ 

0.  Information  rclaUve  to  infraclicns  of  facility  discipline,  as  shown  by  Form  2583,  Record  of  HospiUlaation  or  DomicUiary  Care,  m  the  caae  fito.     If  Uiare  is  no  such  record 


7.  Harpppii<^rt'cverVereiveddrniiciliflryc«re? -.---^?^''**  ^'','^!^ «.,>«.  j    .  .i .     .  .;     x     ... 

8.  Applit«nfs  most  recent  (hcs^ital  treatment)  (dcmiciliary  care),  as  shown  by  (his  ctse  file)  (Form  P-10  filed  at  this  station)  was  at 

fl-cm - to 

(Date) 


(Date) 


(DaU) 

(Manager)  or  (Adjijdicatiun  Officer)  or  (Director,  Vet^ans  Claims  Service) 


•  (EligibQity)  (ineligibility)  for  '(hospital  treatment)  (domiciliary  care),  other  than  as  to  medical  considerations,  has  been  determined. 
(Date) •  "(Siffnature  of  eartifytag  offleer) 

(fitie) 

Medically  •(eligible)  (ineligible)  for  '(domiciliary)  (hospital)  care  for - YDlseaBea  or  injuries") ' 

(Signature  of  inedical  officer) 
(Titie) 


(Date) 


-a. 

OF' 


•  (Approved)  (disapproved)  for  admission  for  •(domiciliary)  (hospital)  oare  for  . 


(Diseases  or  Injuries) 


Applicant  notified  accordingly  on 

Admitted  to  Veterans'  Administration  facility 
Register  number  assigned 

•  Delete  inapplicable  word 


(Date) 


on 


(Location) 


m; 


(Date) 
(Signature  of  manager  or  designate) 

NOTT-'rhl^romnTe't^Trm  will  be  retained  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  facility  to  which  the  applicant  Is  admitted,  or  at  the  faciility  °[J|^J?!'"',''*7  ""jj;!"!"'^ ''*' 
i.io^to  a«n^t  hS^lill  ™vmfm1n7o^^  will  be  filed  in  the  applicant's  correspondence  folder  at  facilities  and  m  the  applicant's  medical  folocr  at  reclonal  ofl'.cr. 

•Strike  out  inapplicable  words  or  pbr 


IC 
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lUrilar  Vcterut'  Sorvey  T«  Aid 
Rctaraiiif  Vetenms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  uatjrsscriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  HAOEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, many  plans  have  been  advanced 
to  aid  the  service  people  returning  from 
the  wars.  We  are  all  concerned  about 
getting  these  brave  young  people — our 
young  men  and  women — back  on  good 
paying  jobs  as  soon  as  they  have  rested 
and  are  able  to  again  assume  their  place 
in  civilian  hfe. 

To  assist  in  this  tremendous  program, 
the  Regular  Veterans'  Association  has 
sent  out  a  questionnaire  through  its 
official  pubhcation,  The  Regiilar.  which 
will  assist  veterans  in  adjusting  them- 
selves to  civilian  life.  The  questionnaire 
provides  the  veteran  with  an  opj)ortunity 
to  outline  his  qualifications  and  his  reac- 
tions as  to  the  type  of  work  he  wants  to 
engage  in  when  he  returns  home. 

Because  I  feel  that  this  survey  is  of 
great  Importance  and  significance,  I  am 
Inserting  herewith  the  article  and  ques- 
tionnaires which  appeared  in  The  Reg- 
ular of  April  1945: 

IBCCIwUI      VrraUMS'      AaSOClATION      rORMS      JOB 

COUNCIL PftZOISCHAKGK    tMPLOTMENT    GROUP 

HEAOD  BT  KMCBTKUM 

Nmtlosal  Commander  William  M.  Floyd  has 
annoiinoed  tbat  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Regular  Veterani"  Association  has 
approved  and  established  in  the  organiaa- 
tlon"»  national  headquarters  In  Washington, 
a  predlscharge  employment  advisory  council, 
and  they  appointed  Regular  Paul  Sngstrum. 
of  Waahington  and  Lo«  Angele*  aa  Ita  national 
director, 

Regular  Ei^strum  la  well  known  in  bualneaa 
and  profraalonal  plnrlea  aa  a  consulting  and 
induatrtnl  engineer  and  orgnnlaer,  and  en- 
joys an  enviable  reputation  In  hla  choatn 
Arid  or  endeavor  throughcut  the  Nation. 

Regular  Kngatrum  la  a  veteran  of  th«'la«t 
war.  having  «erve«i  in  our  Navy  in  Franc*  aa 
a  apeclal  tngtneer.  and  was  decorated  by  the 
Republic  of  France  with  the  Crulx  de  Ourrre 
with  Palm  Le.  f 

The    National    Predlacharge    Employment 
Council  of  the  R.  V  A.  U  national  tn  ac^^pe 
and  will  operate  through  Ita  poata  and  auxil- 
lartea  throughout  the  Nation.    Thla  predls- 
charge employment  advlaory  cimncil  h.«  two 
main  objecUvea:  First,  to  prt  the  meml)er«  of 
our   armed   forces   Into  private  employment 
of  their  own  cho^vlng.   for   which   they  are 
qualified  by  education,  training,  and  experi- 
ence, as  quickly  aa  poaalble  after  their  du- 
eharg*.  by  arranging  for  their  amployment 
while  they  are  still  in  the  services.     To  ac- 
complish this  purpose  the  R.  V.  A.  Is  send- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  a 
almple  questionnaire  which  came  off  the  press 
today,  and  which  when  filled  out  ahould  be 
returned  as  quickly  as  possible  to  our  na- 
tlonaa    headquarter*    here    In    the    NaUon's 
Capital.     When  the  quesUonnalre  ia  received 
In  the  national  headquarters  It  will  be  given 
individual  attention  and  each  case  will   be 
handled   according   to   the    specific    Instruc- 
tions outluied  by  the  individual.     Our  second 
objective  is  to  have  the  veteran  assume  his 
rightful  place  in  his  conununlty  as  quickly 
as  poaalble  and  to  conserve  his  weekly  unem- 
plcyment  allowanoea  aa  provided  for  by  the 


O.  L  bill  of  righta — byl  that  we  mean  we  de- 
•Ire  that  the  veteran  lie  placed  in  a  suitable 
position  aa  previouslyl  outlined  In  our  first 
objective.  As  you  kno^,  a  discharged  veteran 
Is  entitled  to  $30  per^  week  unemployment 
compensation  for  a  njailmum  period  of  62 
weeks.  Nobody  exp>ec1^  one  to  live  on  that, 
and  it  la  for  that  reatson  that  the  Regular 
Veterans'  Association  has  set  up  this  council, 
by  which  it  will  put  forth  its  beat  efforta 
to  find  suitable  emplo  rment  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  whllu  they  are  still  in  the 
service.  It  was  amai^  to  learn  that  for 
the  week  of  March  n  alone,  this  year,  the 
Government  paid  out  1 642,207  to  imemployed 
veterans. 

Now,  no  one  begrudges  these  veterans  a 
aingle  bit  of  that  money,  but  this  is  war- 
time, Jobs  are  plentiful,  and  this  unemploy- 
ment compensation  should  not  be  used  up  at 
this  time,  but  should  ae  kept  in  reserve  for 
an  emergency,  which  a ;  this  time  is  not  fore- 
seeable. 

Commander  Floyd  s&  id  the  new  council  on 
employment  will  com  list  of  Regular  Eng- 
strum  as  director,  hlriself  as  the  ex  ofBcio 
member,  the  administrative  council  of  21 
members.  13  zone  co mcilmen.  and  repre- 
sentatives from  each  cf  the  various  services. 

In  a  Joint  statement  following  Engstrum's 
appointment,  they  desiTibed  the  plan  In  de- 
tail, as  follows: 

1.  Employment  applications  are  being  sent 
to  men  and  women  in  the  services.  These 
will  seek  the  usual  infcrmation  about  ability, 
vocation,  past  experletce,  and  will  alao  seek 
to  determine  peace-tin  le  location  preference, 
famUy  status.  rcferenc<  s,  and  other  pertinent 
facta  such  as  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  any 
desired  changes  in  employment  status  or 
location. 

2.  Upon  receipt  at  U  V.  A.  headquarters 
the  cards,  6  by  10  Incbss,  will  be  made  up  in 
several  copies  and  forwarded  to  regional  and 
Bute  R.  V.  A  employment  officers  who  will 
Immediately  consult  lylth  prospective  em- 
ployers and  help  to  ariange  the  Job  opening 
on  an  If-and-when  bails. 

3  Once  the  Job  has  been  obtained  the 
R.  V.  A.  will  seek  houi  ing  conditions,  costs, 
and  other  facts,  convey  Lng  them  to  the  serv- 
ice person  in  detail. 

4  There  is  no  chari  e  for  thla  service  to 
the  service  person  or  t  le  employer. 

6  The  members  of  t  le  armed  forces  to  be 
eligible  must  have  1  leen  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

PiMntinR  to  th«  grow  ng  cost  of  supportlni 
dischnrged  personntl  01 1  the  920  per  week  do- 
nation by  the  Govt  nment,  Commander 
Floyd  and  Paul  Ingatr  im  aald  that  for  the 
week  only  of  March  !7.  IMA,  a  total  of  1642.. 
807  was  paid  out  to  1 1 5M  dlacharged  per- 
aona  who  did  not  bav*  private  smploymMit. 
They  aald.  and  the  War  Department  agr«td, 
that  a  million  and  a  talf  paraona  had  been 
discharged  up  to  the  M  d  of  laat  year.  Com- 
mander Floyd  aald  that  "unlMi  aonething  la 
done  like  our  plan  Im  nedtataty.  there  Is  a 
good  chance  th«M  wee  iy  wcall«d  Govern- 
ment unemployment  c  lecks  may  rvach  the 
staggering  total  of  30.0X),000  annually." 

And,  added  Regular  I>aul  Bngstrtun,  "Who 
wants  our  veterans  whc  have  given  so  much 
to  try  and  get  along  en  930  a  week.  Thla 
permits  of  too  much  time  to  get  into  mis- 
chief; too  much  time  to  get  into  little  side 
lines  for  added  Income,  some  of  which  could 
be  Illegal  with  bad  resul  ts.  The  R.  V.  A.  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  task  of  preventing  as 
far  as  possible  this  veiy  thing.  Employers 
will  be  asked  to  hire  thise  men  on  an  if  and 
when  basis.  We  expect  a  great  majority  of 
these  arrangements  will  hold  until  the  dis- 
charged person  reports  1  or  work,  at  a  decent 
living  wage  which  will  make  It  unnecessary 
for  the  Government  to  hand  out  this  dole, 
for  that  is  what  It  Is.  i  dole,  a  sort  of  dis- 
charged veterans'  W.  P.  A.  Our  boys  do  not 
want  that." 


# 


The  weekly  payment  referred  to  by  Na- 
tional Commander  Floyd  and  Director  Eng- 
Btrum  Is  paid  to  the  discharged  veteran  after 
he  has  applied  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment OlHce  and  the  U.  S.  E.  S.  has  certified 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  that  there  is 
no  Job  for  the  veteran.  The  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration then  pays  out  the  money  un- 
til the  U.  8.  E.  S.  notifies  them  the  veteran 
has  been  placed,  or  until  the  maximum 
payments  have  been  made  over  the  52-week 
period. 

The  council.  Paul  Engstrum  said,  will  co- 
operate with  U.  8.  E.  8.  offices  throughout 
the  Nation.  He  will  give  all  assistance  to 
auch  offices.  Engstrum,  who  coined  the 
phrase.  "When  Termination  Comes — Will 
You  Be  Prepared?"  now  is  a  consulting  en- 
gineer in  Washington  on  termination  of 
Government  contracts.  He  formerly  was  an 
engineer  with  the  War  Department.  He  Is 
the  son  of  the  late  founder  and  operator  of 
the  P.  O.  Engstrtmi  Engineering  Construction 
and  Manufacturing  Co.,  on  the  west  coa.<!t 
and  has  spent  much  of  his  life  engaged  In 
aviation,  tratuportation.  shipbuilding  and 
allied  fields.  He  is  a  native  Califomlan.  at- 
tended Stanford  University  and  others  and 
holds  membership  In  the  Shrine,  many  pa- 
triotic and  civic  organizations,  advertlsirg. 
engineering  clubs  and  others.  He  lives  at 
the  Hamilton  Hotel  in  Washington  and  the 
Bryson  Apartment  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 


THI    REGULAR     VZTERANS'     ASSOCIATION PRKDIS- 

CRARGE  EMPLOTMZNT  COtJNCIL,  WASHINGTON, 
D.    C. 

(Paul  Engstrum,  national  director) 

Date  _ 

Name 

Armed  forces  address 

Branch  of  service  and  serial  number .. 

Home  address . 

Race Social  security  number 

Date  and  place  of  birth . 

Married  or  single . »_____ i.. , 

Number  of  dependents . .. 

Ph3rslcal  condition . 

Number  and  location  of  draft  board . 

Or  enlisted . , 

Date  of  enlistment  - . —-—_....-.. 

Date  of  discharge _._.. .. . _. 

Still  serving ._ 

education  and  training   (clrcls  number  of 
yeara  completed ) : 

Grade   school:    1.    a.   8,   4,    6,    8^   7.    8. 

High  Khool:  1.  a,  S,  4. 

OoUagt:  1.  a.  3.  i. 

Major. 

Trada  wfaoo):   kind. 
State  tsparlano*  and  qualiflcatlons  ......... 


Name  and  addraw  of  laat  empluyar  bator* 
entering  aimed  aervlcea . 

City Btatt 

Do  you  with  to  raturn  to  achool  or  ooUtttf 
Yea No „.. 

Mama  achool  and  location .—.—.-.... 

Do  you  prefer  a  trade  achoolf 
Tea  , No _ 

WHSN    mtMINATtON    COMES    WILL    TOO    ■■ 
PaXPARSD? 

Do  you  Intend  to  return  to  your  old  posi- 
tion?    Yes No 

What  was  laat  work  performed?  -.II"III11I 


Do  you  prefer  a  new  position? 
Yes No 

If  answer  Is  yes,  explain  briefly 


Do  you  prefer  a  new  location? 

Yes No 

Give  city  and  State "" 

Reason  for  new  city,  State,  or  Territory' 


Do  you  intende  to  go  into  business? 

State  line  of  business ~_- 

Were  you  engaged  in  this  line  of  business 
before?    Yes .   No 
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References   (other  than  relatives^;   at  least 
two  (Name,  address,  city,  and  State)  : 

1. 

2. - - 

3. - - - 

How  soon  after  discbarge  wUl  you  want  a 
position?    Explain 

Comments 

Signature  — - 

Address  and  telephone  for . 

The  Regular  Veterans'  Association,  Na- 
tional Predlscharge  Employment  Advisory 
Council,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Ship  Construction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  viRcnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  ship 
construction  from  Admiral  Vickery  and 
a  summary  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion showing  tonnage  deliveries  under 
the  Maritime  Commission's  program 
through  the  end  of  March  1945: 
United  States  MARrriBtt  Commission, 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  10,  1945. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Judge  Bland:  Believing  it  will  be  of 
Interest  to  you,  I  am  enclosing  a  tabulation 
showing  the  tonnage  delivered  each  month 
under  the  Maritime  Commis-slon's  program 
through  the  end  of  March  1945. 

Last  month  American  merchant  shipyards 
completed  lao  veMieli  with  a  total  deadweight 
tonnaga  of  l.a94.43a.  Bet  wean  Daoambtr  7, 
1041.  and  April  1.  1M5.  dellverlat  totaled  ♦.- 
699  ships  of  approximately  47,600,000  tona 
daadwalfht, 

Laat  yaar.  as  you  know,  th«  Marltlm«  Com* 
mission  reaumed  the  pre-wsr  practice  of 
contraotlng  for  ship  conauuctton  on  a  fiMd 
prio*  baali  (which  includes  both  tha  lump- 
sum and  selectlT*  price  forms  of  contraot). 
Moreover,  during  recent  months  numerous 
cost-plua-a-fee  contracts  havt  been  con« 
vartad  to  fixed  price.  During  March.  how> 
ever,  the  Cvunmlssion  Awarded  tha  first  ship- 
building contracts  which  It  has  l«t  by  com- 
petiuva  bidding  sinoa  bafora  tha  war.  While 
ceruin  wooden  barges  and  tuga  were  the 
subject  of  competitive  bidding  In  1942  and 
early  1943,  the  vessels  just  awarded  are  230- 
foot  steel  tankers  of  the  Tl-M-BKl  design 
for  Lend-Lease  account.  Pursuant  to  in- 
vitations published  on  February  16.  1945.  pro- 
posals were  submitted  by  some  24  bidders  and 
opened  on  March  16.  Contracts  for  a  total 
of  24  tankers  were  awarded  to  the  three 
lowest  bidders  at  prices  well  within  the  range 
of  the  Commission's  estimates.  Henceforth 
It  Is  the  Commission's  Intention  to  place  any 
future  ship  construction  contracts  by  com- 
petitive bidding. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  ViCKERT, 

Commissioner. 


Dead-weight  tonnage  of  ships  delivered  under 

the  Maritime  Commission  shipbuildinff 

program 

Month 

1030 

1040 

1041 

1942 

1M3 

1044 

1045 

January.......................... 

sasM 

31, 6» 
44,627 
64,210 
44.4«7 
32,30P 
,105,121 
31,514 
40,738 
59.658 

ea245 

62.924 

47,  no 

40,900 

108,700 

131,  an 

06.600 

81,700 

127,441 

112,042 

86,185 

75,206 

138,254 

92,175 

197,638 
3>$9,54» 
291,473 
401.632 
619.770 
749. 6.'i4 
791.667 
752,774 

1,016,112 
889,737 
802,536 

1.197,101 

1,007.680 
1,236,481 
1,  513.  244 
1,609.307 
1,782,836 
1,6711.442 
1,660,341 
1.690,411 
1,652,671 
1,675.311 
1,602,763 
2,044,239 

l.?O4,730 
1,372,804 
1,538.357 
1,593.601 
1.537.916 
1.37V,W4 
1.274.433 
1. 157.tX)2 
1,185,907 
1.310.286 
1.430.M» 
1.3fiI.9<»S 

1.229,29rt 

February..... .......... 

31,230 
18,230 
25,042 
34,340 
31, »M 
18,440 
33,796 
37, 459 
17,840 
37,524 
55,734 

1,  COD.  34'J 

March 

1.  294, 432 

ApriL 

May 

June. _ 

July                         ...          ^ 

■ 

Authist ...................... 

Beptember .......... 

October                          .  ...^ 

November....................... 

December........................ 

Total  dead-weight  tons 

Knnih<>r  of  .shins              .  ,   , 

341,  210 
28 

637,860 
64 

1, 130.  293 
103 

8,060,732 
746 

19,288,636 
1,806 

16, 34*1. 446 
1.077 

He  Planted  the  Flag  on  Mount  Saribacki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,"  seldom  has 
America  thrilled  as  it  did  to  the  picture 
of  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  by 
the  United  States  marines  on  Mount 
Suribachl.  But  there  is  a  sad  postscript 
to  that  picture.  It  is  told  in  epic  form 
by  Technical  Sgt.  Keyes  Beeck.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

BCT.    ERNEST    I.    THOMAS,    JR.,    WAS    MP    FRONT 
LEADING    HIS    BCEN   WHEN    HE   DIED 

(By  Technical  Sgt.  Keyes  Beech) 

Iwo  JmA. — A  Navy  hospital  corpsman  tells 
of  the  death  of  Platoon  Sgt,  Ernest  I.  Thomas, 
Jr.,  of  112  last  First  Avenue,  Tallahassee.  Fla., 
the  marine  who  raised  the  American  flag  on 
Mount  Suribachl: 

"We  were  up  on  a  sort  of  ridge,"  said  the 
corpsman,  who  was  with  Thomas,  "and  we 
had  to  cross  an  open  area.  Before  wt 
Jumpad  off  Tommy  slatd  up  tha  sltuatdon  and 
aald:  'It's  going  to  ba  rough  going  over  there.' 

"But  it  wasnt  so  rough  at  first.  I  think 
wa  got  across  that  open  ipaoe  without  a  cas- 
ualty. Tommy  was  up  front,  whwra  b«  al- 
ways was,  when  wa  came  to  a  rocky  araa. 

"Than  wa  b«gan  to  gat  rifle  fire  from  11 
dlracUons.  Thera  ware  eaves  all  around  ua 
and  wa  couldn't  t«U  where  tha  ftra  was  com- 
ing from. 

"Tommy  ttoppad  bMlda  a  rock.  Ka  was 
holding  hla  rlfla  straight  up  with  the  butt 
on  tha  ground  and  was  reaching  for  a  phone 
when  a  buUet  knocked  the  rtne  out  of  hu 
hand.  Tou  eee,  wa  had  a  wire-laying  man 
with  us  to  keep  up  communications. 

•Tommy  didnt  do  anything  but  glahCe  at 
the  rifle.  He  Juat  went  on  talking  ovar  the 
phone  to  the  first  sergeant.  He  aras  telling 
him  he  didn't  think  we  ought  to  advance 
any  farther  without  some  protection  from 
the  platoon  on  our  right. 

"Then  he  got  hit  and  pitched  over.  The 
telephone  fell  out  of  his  hand.  He  never 
knew  what  hit  him." 

"You  can  say  this  for  the  platoon."  said 
the  corpsman.  "We'll  never  have  another 
platoon  leader  like  him." 

Capt.  Dave  E.  Severance.  26.  of  Seattle. 
Wash.,  his  company  commander,  said  of 
Thomas:  "He  was  a  damned  good  marine." 

I  knew  Thomas,  too,  and  this  is  not  an 
easy  story  to  write.  But  one  thing  helps. 
Prom  where  I  sit,  I  can  see  the  flag  over 
Suribachl. 


Sergeant  Thomas  was  killed  eeveral  days 
after  planting  the  flag  on  Suribachl.  His 
mother,  an  employee  of  the  Florida  State 
road  department,  was  notified  Wedne'-day  by 
Lt.  Oen.  A.  A.  Vandegrlft,  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  that  her  son  died  March 
3,  his  twenty-first  birthday. 


War  Veterans  Should  Keep  Govemmect 
Life  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATFAAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
stitute of  Life  Insurance  is  doing  a  won- 
derful job  informing  veterans  of  this  war 
that  they  should  keep  their  Government 
life  Insurance.  The  Institute  is  carrying 
a  very  valuable  message  to  this  elTect  to 
the  servicemen,  veterans,  and  their  fami- 
lies through  300  daily  newspapers  witli 
approximately  30,000.000  circulation. 

Mr.  Holgar  J.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Institute,  in  a  letter  to  me  recently, 
stated: 

iMiinma  or  Lire  Instthancb. 
Ntw  York,  N.  v.,  Apiil  3.  194S. 
Ron,  WatoKT  Patmam, 

UouM  0/  JtcfN'aicntaftve*, 

Wathltipton,  D,  0. 

DMA  Ommuhmam  Patman  :  Approximately 
16,600.000  Mailonal  ■arrloa  Life  Iniuranca 
poiieiM  have  bean  litued  to  mambart  of  our 
armed  eerylcea.  to  tha  amount  of  mora  than 
1127.000,000,000. 

This  means  that  tha  aYcrage  eoldier,  sailor, 
or  marine  has  nearly  610,000  of  servica  Itta 
Insurance  In  addition  to  what  he  has  In  tha 
regular  life-insurance  oompanlea  to  siMtaln 
his  family,  or  to  serve  ss  a  foundation  for 
building  an  estate  when  he  rettu-ns  to  civilian 
life. 

This  insurance  can  give  a  measure  of  se- 
curity to  several  million  Americans  and  their 
families  after  the  war,  and  the  life  Insurance 
companies  in  America  feel  they  can  render 
a  real  public  service  by  encouraging  veterans 
to  keep  these  policies  in  force. 

Attached  is  proof  of  an  advertising  mes- 
sage which  the  life-insurance  business  Is 
publishing  In  cooperation  with  the  Veterans' 
Bureau.  This  message  will  appear  in  309 
dally  newspapers  with  approximately  30.000.- 
000  circulation  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  leading  miliiary  service  publica- 
tions. 
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This  !■  Int  on*  feature  of  an  organtced 
program  placing  the  facilities  of  the  llfs- 
Insuranoe  business  at  the  service  of  all  vet- 
erans and  their  families  In  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity In  connection  with  National  Service 
Life  Insurance.  Life -insurance  agents  in 
each  community  will  cooperate  with  local 
veterans'  organizations,  and  public  officials 
or  other  groups  interested  tn  the  welfare  of 
those  returning  from  service  in  otir  armed 
forces. 

We  will  welcome  the  aid  and  endorsement 
of  all  leaders  of  public  thou£;ht  in  this  effort 
to  have  as  tnany  service  men  and  women  as 
postUble  take  permanent  advantage  of  this 
special  life-insurance  opportunity. 

To  assure  widest  possible  circulation  of  this 
message  to  veterans,  reprtnu  similar  to  the 
enclosed  will  be  fu.T.lshed  gladly  upon  re- 
quest 

Very  truly  yours. 

HoLGAB  J.  Johnson. 

President, 

The  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
the  300  daily  newspapers  la  as  follows: 

A  MzssACK  or  Import.^nce  to  Vxtixans  >  and 
Thk™  PAim.rKs 

VCTZSANS'  AOMINISTSATION, 

Wathin^ton,  D.  C. 
To  the  PoUcyhoUUrt  of  Government  Insur- 
ance 

Persons  who  actively  served  in  the  armed 
forces  since  October  6,  1940.  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  applying  for  natlonsl  service  life 
insurance.  Those  who  bought  this  instur- 
snce  made  a  wise  purchase.  National  service 
life  insurance  is  low-cost  insurance  because 
the  Government  bears  ail  losses  due  to  the 
extra  hazard  of  military  and  naval  service  and. 
In  addlUon.  pays  all  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration. 

When  a  person  leaves  this  world  he  cannot 
take  anything  material  with  him  but  he  can 
leave  behind  somethtns?  of  value  to  bis  loved 
ones.  I  know  ol  no  better  way  of  protecting 
against  their  want  than  by  means  of  ade- 
quats  life  insurance. 

The  Insurance  made  avaUabls  to  you  ir  ths 
service  was  tsrm  Insurance  convertible  with- 
out physical  examination  It  is  a  valuable 
asset  which  cannot  be  replaced  Continue  to 
carry  it.  If  you  have  let  u  lap^s.  relnstats  it. 
When  ycna  are  in  a  pooltlon  to  plan  a  long- 
range  insurance  program  convert  your  In- 
surance to  a  permansnt  form. 

The  American  Life  Convention,  the  Ufs  In- 
surance Association  of  America,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
which  represent  the  grest  majority  c^f  the  Ufs- 
Inaurance  businera.  have  all  ifone  on  record 
aa  indlrating  a  desire  to  crwperate  wliole- 
heartedlr  with  the  Veterjins'  Admlnlstrntlon 
la  protecting  the  lntere<)t«  of  service  persons, 

I  welcome  this  eooperstlon  and  believe  It 
win  be  a  force  for  the  accomplishment  ct 
grtat  good.  Accordingly  I  urge  that  you  con- 
tinue your  Oovernment  insurance  in  fores 
■nd  I  |oln  with  these  life-insurance  organi- 
sations tn  urging  you  not  to  exchange  your 
Oovsmment  tnsursnce.  Other  Insurance 
should  supplement  rsther  than  replace  Oov- 
snuncnt  insurance  for  veterans. 

PSANK   T.   HlNCB. 

AdminUtrmtor  o/  Veteran^-  Affairt. 

Tmst  9nrs  to  Tajcs  Whzm  DacHaaesD 
Discharge  from  service  tn  no  way  affects 
your  Ooremment  Insurance,  except  that  pre- 
mitmu  can  no  longer  be  deducted  from  your 
service  pay,  snd  you  must  now  pay  them 
direct. 

Ordinarily,  the  premium  for  the  month  at 
dlschargs  is  deducted  from  your  final  pay 
settlement.  Make  a  note  of  the  date  when 
ths  next  premltmi  Is  due  (see  your  ^>rm 
6S)  and  remember  you  must  pay  It  wtthln  31 
days  of  that  dats. 


liake  yotir  check 
to  th«  Treasurer  of 


'  Bvcn  now.  servies  men  and  women  are  be- 
ing discharged  at  the  rate  of  70.000  a  month. 


I 

i    iJ 
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i>r  money  order  payable 
the  United  States  and 
mall  It  to  the  Collections  Subdivision.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Pay  the  premiums  «ven  though  a  premium 
notice  does  not  reach  you.  It  Is  most  Im- 
portant to  give  youi  full  name,  birth  date, 
preeent  address,  po  ley  number,  and  your 
service  Berlal  number. 

The  flnancial  heallh  of  America  as  a  whole 
depends  upop  the  flaanclal  health  of  every 
individual. 

Recognizing  this.  America's  life-insurance 
companies  take  this  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  the 
conservation  of  life  insurance  Issued  to  mil- 
lions of  individuals  i  nder  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Ai:t. 

As  part  of  their  edi  icational  program  in  the 
interests  of  all  ownei  s  of  life  Insurance,  they 
wish  to  draw  the  i  ttentlon  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  irmed  forces,  and  their 
families,  to  the  abovt  letter  of  General  Hlnes. 

In  cooperation  wUh  the  Government,  the 
life-insurance  compunles  are  advising  their 
field  forces  and  branch  office  personnel  on 
the  rights  of  veterins  in  regard  to  their 
national  service  life  insurance. 

Representatives  ol  life  Insurance  In  the 
field  win  cooperate  with  various  local  vet- 
erans' organizations  o  provide  a  consultation 
service  for  veterans  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  to  dlstrlbtjte  the  Veteran  Bureaus 
offlclal  booklet,  ConUiuance  of  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance. 

The  Ilfe-lnsuranc4  companies  and  their 
agents  again  welconie  an  opportunity  to  be 
of  public  service. 
Lirr  lNST7«ANcx  CoM^unxs  m  AtaucA, 

New  York.  S.  7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thii  organization  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  benerous  contribution 

veterans  and  their 
contribution  to  the 
•  Nation. 


to  the  welfare  oX 
families,  which  is 
general  welfare  of 


President  Trutnan  at  die  Helm 


EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 


or  AiXANSAS 


IN  Tm  a«NATB  OM  THE  UNITID  8TAT« 


Tuesdau,  April  It  {legislative  dag  of 
Monday,  ^pril  li).  194$ 

Mr.  PULBRIQHlr.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  cor>sent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  ^the  Record  an  article 
by  Bamet  Nover  entitled  "President  Tru- 
man at  the  Helrt,"  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  df  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Ricow>. 
as  follows: 

RXSmSNT  T»trilA» 


Bar  let 


(By 

The  death  of 
followed,  swiftly  and 
ing  of  the  ranks 

ThU  spirit  of  unit] 
onstration  of  the 
Instincts  of  the 

Everyone  Is  aware 
has  suddenly  oeen 
btirdens    than    were 
American  statesman 
universally  realized 
over  whose  destinies 
need   the  help  of  ui 
Democrats,  New 
servatives    and 


Deale  rs 

llberiila 


AT  THX  HXLlf 

Nover ) 

Roosevelt  has  been 
^ontaneously,  t\jr  ados- 
"^  ■  his  successor. 
Is  a  magnificent  denx- 
of  the  political 
people, 
that  President  Truman 
upon  to  bear  greater 
ever    imposed    on   any 
at  the  i)ast.     And  it  Is 
he  and  the  Nation 
he   now  presides   wUl 
all.   Republicans   and 
and  Old  Dealers,  con- 
alike,    to    bring    us 


Presk  ent 


behind 


so\  ndness 
Amer  can 


caUed 


taat 


safely   through    the   difficult   days   that   lis 
ahead. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  this  need  than 
President  Truman  himself.  The  plea  for  the 
coop>eration  of  all  Americans  that  he  voiced 
in  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  Monday 
was  no  rhetorical  expression  but  the  product 
of  a  clear -eyed  awareness  of  the  difficult  and 
complex  problems  he  has  been  called  upon 
to  deal. 

But  the  President  himself  has  greatly  fos- 
tered the  present  mood  of  unity  by  his  words 
and  by  his  actions  during  his  first  days  In 
office. 

There  was.  for  instance,  his  prompt  deci- 
sion, taken  only  an  hour  after  he  took  the 
oath  of  office,  that  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference should  be  held  on  schedule.  There 
was  his  summoning  from  retirement  of  Jus- 
tice James  P.  Byrnes  to  seek  the  latter's  wise 
counsel.  And  he  made  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression not  only  on  his  former  colleagues  in 
Congress  but  on  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  his 
informal  visit  to  the  Senate  soon  after  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency. 

The  greatest  problem  that  confronts  the 
United  States  and  the  world  today  la  the 
problem  of  organizing  the  peace  that  is  to 
follow  the  war  we  are  now  certain  to  win. 

In  this  field  President  Truman,  as  he  him- 
self would  be  the  first  to  admit,  lacks  the 
special  knowledge,  the  broad  experience,  that 
President  Roosevelt  possorsed.  But  no  one, 
like  the  writer,  who  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  matters  of  International  impor- 
tance with  the  new  Chief  Executive,  can  have 
any  doubt  as  to  where  he  stands. 

As  Senator  he  supported  eveiy  move  look- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  realistic  American 
policy  of  cooperation  with  the  peace-loving 
nations  of  the  world.  He  helped  inspire  and 
gave  powerful  support  to  the  Burton-Ball- 
Hatch-Hlll  resolution.  In  his  brief  tenure  as 
Vice  President  he  was  ceaselessly  exerting 
himself  behind  the  scenes  to  help  make  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  a  success. 

His  address  to  Congress  is  a  clear  Indica- 
tion that  there  wui  be  no  deviation  in  his 
administration  from  the  biutd  lines  of  pol- 
icy laid  down  by  President  Roosevelt.  The 
goal  ti  prtcttsly  the  same. 

Th«  first  great  hurdle  that  President  Tru- 
man has  coDlronting  him  tn  this  field  is,  o( 
count,  the  San  Francisco  Confersnc*. 

It  la  •normously  sncouraglng  that  at  ths 
▼«ry  outset  of  hu  Prssldeucy  hs  has  won 
a  r«al  triumph  by  persuading  KUrshal  Stalin 
to  r«T*rs0  bto  earlier  dscl^on  not  to  send 
Forstfn  OouBlasar  Molotov  10  ths  Unltad  Na- 
tlotis  Cooftrsnos  on  Internationa)  Orgaalaa> 
tlon. 

Pr«tld«nt  Truman's  message  to  ths  Rus* 
•tan  Itadtr.  sent  by  way  of  our  Ambassador 
at  MoMov.  waa  polite  but  pointed. 

Amhatdor  Rarrlman  was  instructed  "to 
assure  the  Uarahal  that  th«  cocolng  ot  Vor- 
eign  Secretary  Molotov  to  the  oonferenc*  at 
San  Francisco  would  b«  welcomed  as  an  ex- 
pression of  earnest  cooperatloa  in  carrying 
forward  plans  for  formulatlnf  tifts  new  inter- 
national organization  as  laid  down  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  confirmed  by  the  Yalta 
Conference." 

Since  Yalta  many  doubts  have  arisen  re- 
garding Russia's  course. 

The  faUure  to  designate  Mr.  Molotov  as 
Ra««la's  principal  delegate  was  regarded  by 
many  as  symptomatic  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's unwillingness,  despite  Yalta,  to  prur- 
sue  a  policy  of  wholehearted  cooperation 
with  the  other  members  of  the  B;g  Three. 

There  was  the  complete  lack  of  progress 
on  the  Polish  issue,  seemingly  settled  at 
Yalta.  There  were  the  Irrttatlbns  arising  out 
of  Russia's  unilateral  intervention  in  the 
Rumanian  situation.  There  were  the  obsta- 
cles placed  by  Russia  in  the  way  of  admitting 
American  observers  to  the  liberated  regions 
adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  can  only  hope  that  Marshal  Stalin's 
reversal  regarding  San  Francisco  refiecta  a 
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changing  mood  at  Moscow;  an  awareness 
there  that  cooperation  among  the  United 
Nations  Is  essential  to  the  weU-belng  of  all 
the  nations  making  up  the  Grand  Alliance. 
At  any  rate,  the  skies  over  San  Francisco 
look  a  bit  brighter  today  as  a  result  of 
President  Truman's  wise  d-marche. 


Open  House  at  Ordnance  Plant — Army 
Planning  and  War  Situation  by  Major 
General  Donovan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATB«AN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday.  AprU  17. 1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Red 
River  Ordnance  Depot,  located  near 
Texarkana.  Tex.,  had  open  house  recent- 
ly. About  10,000  people  passed  through 
the  gates  and  were  permitted  to  observe 
the  ammunition  areas,  tank  and  main- 
tenance shops,  and  acres  of  concrete 
storage  space  for  tanks,  guns,  tank  de- 
stroyers, and  various  other  types  of 
weapons.  This  plant  is  operated  by  Col. 
Robert  N.  Bodine.  Incidentally  Colonel 
Bodine's  father  at  one  time  served  in 
Congress  from  Missouri.  This  was  a  fine 
gesture  of  good  will  on  ihe  part  of  Colonel 
Bodine.  The  people  renerally  appreci- 
ated it  very  much. 

At  a  luncheon  held  that  day.  Maj.  Qen. 
Richard  Donovan,  commanding  general 
of  the  Eighth  Service  Command,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  delivered  a  verj'  interesting  and 
timely  address.  Permission  having  been 
granted.  I  am  Inserting  It  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  time.   It  is  as  f <3llows : 

Events  In  Europe,  as  ell  of  ua  can  clearly 
sea.  are  bringing  the  war  to  one  of  Ita  most 
Important  climaxes.  You  can  easUy  Imagine 
that  the  fall  of  Germany,  when  It  comea,  will 
mean  a  ahlft  In  Army  planning.  Wt  ahall 
hava  to  undtrtaka  a  verf  dlffleult  switch  of 
direction.  From  strtklng  eastward— with 
baokhaud  pasata  at  the  wtit— we  ahall  hava 
to  turn  full -front  knockout  blows  on  Japan. 
That  will  be  a  trtmtndoua  Job.  Ws  are  al- 
rtady  carefully  preparing  for  It. 

Tou.  as  influential  cltlaena  of  a  war- 
Industry  area  can  understand  that  the 
Army's  change  of  strategy  is  bound  to  require 
reorientation  of  civilian  offort,  too.  Though 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  tell  you  exactly  what 
that  recr'.entatton  wUl  be.  I  can  indicate 
some  of  the  things  likely  to  be  expected  of 
you  in  the  months  to  come. 

At  the  beginning,  I  mtst  warn  you  of  one 
thing:  It  takes  neither  a  gift  of  prophecy 
nor  inside  Information  to  realise  that  the 
coUapse  of  Germany  will  not  mean  relaxation 
of  your  effort — even  In  the  slightest  degree. 
On  the  contrary,  we  wi;i  then  be  tackling 
the  worst  problem  of  aU— licking  an  enemy 
over  a  6.000-mUe  ocean.  If  any  of  you  are 
wishful  thinkers  who  feel  that,  with  Ger- 
msmy  out  of  the  way,  ^ve  can  make  short 
Hhlft  of  Japan,  I  would  remaind  you  that 
the  marines  couldn't  make  short  shift  of 
Iwo  Jima.  The  8dvanta,;es  of  position  on 
that  Island,  as  In  Japan's  home  Islands, 
obviously  belong  to  the  defenders. 

The  States  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  are 
each  one  rich  In  natural  resources  and 
energy.  Thus  the  meeting  of  the  two  States 
here  in  Texarkana  has  made  your  city  and 
the  surrounding  commuuttlea  a  concentra- 


tion point  for  those  resources  and  energies. 
You  have  been  of  great  importance  to  the 
war  effort — particularly  as  a  source  of  ths 
materials  of  war.  So.  as  we  undertake  the 
big  supply  Job  of  overcoming  Japan.  It  is 
hardly  likely  that  you  wUl  be  called  upon 
to  supply  less  than  before. 

As  part  of  the  Eighth  Service  Command, 
the  Texarkana  area  is  tightly  linked  with  all 
the  domestic  operf.tions  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces.  Since  your  war  effort  Is  so  closely 
allied  to  otirs,  what  we  plan  to  do  wUl  cer- 
tainly affect  you. 

The  most  significant  fact  to  be  recognized 
is  that  the  big  job  of  organizing,  training,  and 
Initially  outfitting  our  Army  has  been  com- 
pleted. Our  troops  are  no  longer  in  camps. 
They  are  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
From  the  States  of  the  Eighth  Service  Com- 
mand we  have  sent  33  infantry  and  armored 
divisions  to  battle  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific. 
The  ordnance  battalions,  organized  and 
trained  here  at  your  own  Red  River  Ordnance 
Unit  Training  Center,  have  also  gone — and 
are  now  applying  at  the  battle  front  the  epe- 
cialized  skills  they  learned  here.  I  feel  sure 
some  of  them  are  very  busy  these  days,  keep- 
ing General  Patton's  tanks  in  running  order. 
But  the  fact  that  the  units  which  used  to 
populate  Red  River  have  now  left  this  conti- 
nent does  not  mean  that  the  facilities  of  the 
training  center  are  no  longer  needed.  Train- 
ing an  army  la  only  the  beginning.  It  mtist 
be  maintained  at  the  proper  strength  through 
constant  replacement.  It  has  to  be  continu- 
ously supplied  and  serviced,  and.  when  ths 
emergency  passes.  It  will  have  to  be  disbanded 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  facilities  here  at  Red  River  Ordnance 
Depot,  like  certain  Eighth  Service  Command 
camps,  are  probaWy  destined  to  play  a  sig- 
nificant part  in  what  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
difficult  maneuver  of  the  war.  That  will  be 
the  transfer  of  millions  of  men  from  Europe 
to  the  Pacific.  Hundreds  of  uniU  will  have  to 
be  brought  back  to  this  country,  reorganized, 
refitted,  and  perhaps  retrained  for  combat  in 
a  vastly  different  theater.  That  Is  why  we  do 
not  abandon  certain  of  our  camps,  now  that 
training  is  largely  completed.  We  merely 
close  them  down— place  them  on  a  stand-by 
basla  for  the  day  when  they  will  be  essential 
to  ua  again. 

The  continued  success  of  our  forces  over- 
aeaa  la  sharply  reflected  In  two  service-com- 
mand actlvltlea  which  are  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  two  SUtaa  repreacnted  here 
today.  BtttUea  are  uiually  won  at  the  coat 
of  many  catualtlea.  As  our  forces  advance, 
it  nearlv  always  follows  that  the  nuaftl^  of 
wounded  sent  home  to  our  care  Inoraaaaa. 
Similarly,  vlctorJea  result  in  the  capture  of 
enemy  aoldlera.  which  meana  more  prUonera 
of  war  for  us  to  guard. 

The  number  of  wounded  belnf  returned 
to  this  country  has  recently  been  averaging 
around  1,200  a  day.  Thoueanda  of  these  men 
are  each  month  aaatgned  to  beds  In  the  six 
Eighth  Service  Command  general  hospltala 
located  within  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Now 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  broad  expwaslon 
program  to  make  it  possible  for  maat  of 
these  hosplUls  to  take  even  more  patients. 
Each  one  of  the  hospitals  is  adapted  to  spe- 
cialized study  of  a  particular  type  of  woimd 
or  illness.  With  the  three  other  general 
hospitals  within  the  Eighth  Service  Com- 
mand they  make  this  region  an  Important 
medical  center  In  the  Nation. 

At  the  present  we  have  within  the  Eighth 
Service  Command  almost  a  third  of  all  the 
prisoners  of  war  now  held  In  this  country. 
That  means  we  have  ctistcdy  of  around  a 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  Germans  and 
Italians  in  40  base  camps  and  more  than 
90  branch  camps.  A  base  camp  is  a  per- 
manent prison  compotind,  set  up  like  a  Regu- 
lar Army  camp:  a  branch  camp  is  a  tempo- 
rary location  for  housing  prisoners  near 
some  work  project  during  the  time  required 
to  do  a  certain  Job. 


You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  importance  • 
of  prisoners  of  war  as  a  source  of  labor  in 
your  communities.  We  never  put  them  to 
work  on  any  civilian  project  until  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  certifies  that  no  civU- 
lan  labor  Is  available  In  the  area.  V(rhen  you 
realize  that  tn  1M4  prisoners  of  war  har- 
vested about  one-half  of  the  total  rice  acreage 
In  Texaf  and  pickrd  over  33.000  bales  of 
cotton  in  Arkansas,  you  can  understand  that 
they  gathered  for  you  crops  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  on  hand,  might  not  have  been 
harvested  at  all.  According  to  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  respective  extension  services 
of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  prisoners  of  war  also 
did  essential  crop-saving  work  in  the  com 
and  sorghum  and  small  grain  fields  of  both 
States.  For  the  last  week  about  2.000  of 
them  have  been  extremely  busy  in  flood  pre- 
vention control  work  on  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi River  levees. 

Our  handling  of  these  prisoners  Is  exactly 
In  accordance  with  what  is  kno  n  as  the 
Geneva  Convention — an  international  agree- 
ment titled  "The  Articles  of  the  Prisoner -of- 
War  Convention,"  signed  at  Geneva  on  July 
27.  1929.  by  most  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding  the   United   States.   Germany,   and 
Italy.    In    general,    the    provisions    of    this 
Convention  establish  rules  for  the  care  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  protect  them  against 
violence,  insults,  and  public  curiosity;   fur- 
ther. It  provides  that  prisoners  of  war  shall 
receive   the   sanre   food,  the   same   hoxislng, 
and  the  same  medical  care  as  soldiers  of  the 
army  which  holds  them  in  custody.    Collec- 
tively, as  agents  of  an  enemy  government, 
these  prisoners  of  war  may  be  looked  upon 
by  some  of  our  people  as  criminals;  but.  aa 
Individuals,  they  are  soldiers  who.  no  mat- 
ter how  deluded  and  wrong  they  may  be  In 
supporting  criminal  governments,  neverthe- 
less, believe  they  are  doing  their  duty.    That, 
according  to  the  rules  and  standards  of  war 
as  they  have  existed  through  the  ages,  gives 
them  the  stattis  of  honorable  soldiers  and 
the  right  to  be  treated  as  such.    Not  only 
does  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
comply  with  the  letter  as  well  as  ths  spirit 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  but  It  also  treat* 
these  prisoners  of  war  in  such  a  way  as  to 
offer  enemy  governments  no  excuse  whatever 
for  ao-called  reullatlon  against  any  of  our 
boys  who  may  be  in  their  hands. 

The  Eighth  Service  Command  Is  part  of 
tba  Army  Service  Forces,  the  link  between 
your  production  achievement  here  luid  the 
aoldlera'  fljthting  nchlevrment  at  the  front. 
For  nearly  4  years  we  have  been  workUtg 
together,  you.  the  civilians  of  thU  area,  and 
we.  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  Service  Forcea. 
Often  our  activtUei  hava  been  so  oloeely  co- 
ordlnated  It  has  been  impossible  to  define 
the  division  between  civilian  and  mUlUry 
effort.  Thus,  when  our  overaei<  forces  are 
Buccessful,  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud— 
not  only  of  your  sons  who  compose  those 
forces  but  of  yourselves  for  your  contribution 
of  the  materials  of  war. 

We  sometimes  hear  that  the  home  front 
Is  complacent — doesn't  know  the  war  is  going 
on.  Without  discussing  the  justice  or  in- 
justice of  such  a  charge,  I  should  like  to 
say  that  it  should  be  carefully  weighed  be- 
fore being  leveled  at  such  a  community  as 
this.  Our  forces  stormed  the  Normandy 
beaches — and  took  them:  they  stormed  the 
formidable  Rhine — and  crossed  it;  they  have 
hit  and  conquered  one  Pacific  island  after 
another.  And  always,  as  men  in  the  com- 
bat forces  readily  testify,  the  overwhelming 
force  of  the  mat^rtel  of  war  which  people 
like  you  have  put  In  their  bands  Is.  In  a 
large  measure,  responsible  for  their  success. 
Our  armed  forces  have  undertaken  the 
most  prodigious  campaigns  in  military  his- 
tory, and  practically  every  battle  has  beea 
fought  in  lands  completely  stripped  of  natu- 
ral resources.  So  what  has  been  done  wae 
accomplished  on  food  and  arms  shipped  from 
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xtM  United  States — strength  supplied  by 
clTlhans  in  the  greatest  coDcerted  prcxluctlon 
effort  of  all  tune. 

It  must  be  most  gratifying  to  you  people 
to  know  that  ycur  oommunlty  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  that  strength.  Ycur 
people  have  furnished  the  energ>-  for  two  war 
plants  which  are  models  of  wartime  etQciency 
and  which  contribute  each  day  directly  to 
the  downfall  of  our  enemies.  When  you 
read  about  the  Third  Army,  you  must  be  very 
pleased  to  think  that  some  of  the  tanks  In 
It  one*  roUed  around  Red  River  Ordnance 
and  are  now  roUmg  through  Oermany, 
thanks  to  ordnance  soldiers  trtuned  at  Red 
River  Each  mornuig  when  you  read  of  our 
Air  Forces  latest  raid  on  Tokyo,  you  must 
be  pleased  to  think  that  among  the  bomba 
were  SOO-pounders  iomdtX  at  Lone  Star 
Ordnance. 

I  have  been  told  that  If  something  •moves, 
explodes,  shoots,  or  Is  shot,  you'll  and  It  at 
Red  Iliver  Ordnance  Depot  "  A  look  into  any 
of  the  vast  ordnance  parts  warehouses  of 
Red  River  or  a  quick  estimate  in  your  mind 
of  the  terrlflc  firepower  stored  In  those  am- 
munition igloos  maJce  that  seem  an  under- 
sutement.  It  also  makes  you  very  proud  of 
the  sheer  strength  of  our  armament  and  of 
the  p«rple  who  have  built  it. 

Yoa  may  be  sure  that  V-day  in  Europe  win 
mean  ik>  let-up  for  the  people  of  Texarkana 
and  Lhe  commucltles  around  It.  We  will  be- 
gin then  our  assault  on  the  water-walled 
Japanese  In  earnest.  You  know  from  the  de- 
mands of  otir  primary  blows  that  the  con- 
quest win  require  everything  you  can  pro- 
duce here. 

When  victory  In  Europe  comes,  all  cf  us  will 
natu-aily  feel  a  sense  of  relief.  The  first 
objective  of  our  war  wUl  have  been  achieved. 
It  U  imperative,  however,  that  the  relief 
never  be  allowed  to  become  relaxation.  We 
want  to  patise  only  long  enough  to  get  a 
oompess  bearing  on  our  next  objectlve^the 
Islands  of  Japan.  We  want  to  step  work 
only  long  enough  to  evaluate  the  Importance 
of  our  Job  In  our  westward  drive.  We  will 
have  a  right  to  celebrate  on  that  day,  but 
we  sliould  remember  that  the  most  fitting 
celebration  wUl  be  Intensification  cf  otir  war 
effort. 

For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  men  who 
paid  meat  to  win  the  day  wUl  not  be  on  hand 
to  celebrate  it.  They,  the  dead  who  lie  in 
north  Africa,  Italy.  Belgium,  and  France,  will 
expect  much  more  of  us  than  cheering  In 
the  streets  beeatise  we  fight,  not  that  we 
iray  celebrate  a  day  of  victory  over  our  ene- 
mlea  but  to  live  henceforth  a  secure  nation 
to  a  free  world.  Not  even  victory  over  Japan. 
which  must  be  bought  with  labor  and  lives 
In  the  coming  months.  Is  our  true  objective. 
Whether  they  or  we  have  ever  consciously 
•tated  the  fact  to  ourselves  or  not.  our  men 
have  died  and  we  continue  fighting  over 
their  bodies,  to  arrani^e  a  world  In  which 
our  sons  and  grandsons  will  not  have  a  wade 
from  landing  oargea  to  foreign  beaches  25 
y«ars  from  now 

So  far  as  I  car  see.  there  Is  no  relaxation 
to  sight  for  this  generation.  When  the  last 
pUlbox  la  burned  out  and  the  last  Japanese 
anlper  Ilea  dead  we  still  wUl  have  work  to 
do — the  greatest  undertaking  mankind  has 
erer  faced — the  building  of  an  enduring 
peace 

No  past  generation  has  solved  this  prob- 
lem. But  this  generation  of  Americans  has 
done  many  impossible  things — things  beyond 
tt)«  conception  of  any  man  only  a  couple  of 
year*  ago.  When  the  time  comes,  let  us 
tmdcrtake  the  problem  of  peace  with  the 
MUB*  Ttfor  and  skUl  we  have  tised  to  conquer 
the  Aids,  liet  us  Uckle  it  with  the  same 
tpirtt  UKi  courage  with  which  our  men  In 
MTTfe*  haT*  tackled  and  taken  foreign 
beaeh«a.  Jvmt  aa  they  won.  we  can  win. 
too— throiugb  ahecr  American  determination 
to  win. 


AiUress  by  Dr.  FiHcrick  Brown  Harris  at 
RooseTclt  Hemorial  Service 
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President,    on    last 

an  impressive  memo- 

leld  in  Constitutional 

in  memory  of  our  late 

in    D.    Roosevelt.    On 

Frederick  Brown  Harris, 

^enate,  delivered  a  very 

and  moving^  address 

D.  Rao§evelt.    I 

consent    to    have    the 

Ip  the  Appendix  of  the 

objection,  the  address 
printed  in  the  Record, 


and  tired — the  Un 
intricate  questions 


"The   President     ooked    very    much    worn 


of  vast  responsibilities, 
and  demands  of  life  and 
death  cut  deeper  tiian  ever  upon  his  face — 
yet  he  had  all  the  old  goodness,  sadnef^s, 
and  canny  ahrewditeas  underneath  the  fur- 
comblnatlon  of  purest, 
heartiest  tendemest  and  native  manllnesa." 
That  might  hnie  been  written  by  one 
who  sat  near  the  president,  watching  every 
expression  cf  his  ace.  as  but  recently  he 
came  to  the  comblied  session  of  Congress  to 
report  on  the  Yala  Conference.  But  this 
deecrlptlon  of  a  fsce  worn  and  tired,  toto 
which  the  lines  of  vast  responsibilities.  In- 
tricate questions  and  demands  of  life  and 
death  had  cut  de<  per.  is  Walt  Whitman's 
depletion  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  observed 
him  at  close  range  during  dark  days  that  tried 
men's  souls.  But  i  la  also  a  perfect  etching 
of  President  Roosevelt  as  he  appeared  on 
that  last  great  public  occasion  with  proud 
triumph  In  his  tired  voice.  And  now  as  In 
all  the  world  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets  we  are  uttering  the  still  unbelievable 
wordi.  "He  Is  dead.  ' 

More  millions  today  mourn  the  passing  of 
Pranklto  Delano  Rxasevelt  than  have  ever 
mourned  the  passing  of  any  man  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  More  etilogles  will  be 
uttered  as  haloes  U  i  his  memory  than  have 
ever  been  woven  be  ore  out  of  affection  and 
appreciation  for  any  leader  of  men  who  has 
ever  walked  this  eaflth. 

That  can  be  said!  because  now  the  whole 
world  Is  a  whispcripg  gallery,  where  voices 
carry  to  earth's  remdtest  bounds.  Even  when 
the  Resident  was  at!  Yalta  and  at  Teheran  he 
was  not  away  from  ^Vashlngton. 

luse  In  this  one  world, 
10 wn.  the  man  In  the 
the  banner  of  human 
id.  Men  and  women 
under  all  skies,  exploited  and  enslaved,  de- 
graded, debased,  deceive,  kept  from  a  more 
abundant  life,  foimd  to  him  a  white-plumed 
knight  whose  shinihg  sword  was  dedicated 
to  their  cause.  Born  to  special  privilege  and 
to  move  In  circles  of i the  elite,  he  became  the 
■ympathetic  servant^  of  all.  the  very  symbol 
of  the  hopes  and  ye<|mlngs  of  little  men  and 
humble  people.  Fori  he  learned  the  supreme 
Mcret  of  how  to  wala  with  kings  nor  lose  the 
common  touch.         j 

In  this  truly  ^o^  war.  waged  for  the 
paramount   dignity  { tt  the   todlvldtxal   and 


It  can  be  said 
with    all    barriers 
White  House  carrU 
bo^   for   all   man) 


for  the  rights  of  the  common  man,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  has  done  more  than  any  one 
Individual  to  defy  the  pagan  powers  of  dark- 
ness, to  unite  the  world-wide  forces  of  de- 
cency and  democracy  against  the  common 
enemy,  to  fuse  Into  one  invincible  phalanx 
the  scattered  battalions  of  freedom  against 
the  diabolical  designs  of  a  foe  without  pity 
or  conscience  and  to  make  otir  America  the 
arsenal  of  democracy's  weapons  for  imperiled 
freedom  everywhere. 

One  of  America's  greatest  newspapers 
which  by  no  means  always  agreed  with  the 
President's  policies,  speaks  what  we  believe 
will  be  the  verdict  of  history  when,  upon  re- 
ceiving news  of  his  death.  It  declared  edl- 
torially: 

"Men  will  thank  God  on  their  knees  a 
hundred  years  from  now  that  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  In  the  White  House,  in  a  po- 
sition to  give  leadership  to  the  thought  of 
the  American  people  and  direction  to  the 
activities  of  their  Government  in  that  dark 
hour  when  a  powerful  and  ruthless  barbarism 
threatened  to  overrtui  the  clvillaatlon  of  the 
western  world  and  to  destroy  the  work  of 
centuries  of  progress.  •  •  •  jjjs  was  a 
foreign  policy  designed  at  all  cost  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  being  driven 
Into  Isolation,  robbed  of  Its  friends,  ringed 
by  Its  enemies,  and  cornered  finally  in  a 
maelstrom  of  national  destruction." 

Now.  Just  as  the  bugles  are  sounaing  for 
the  victory  which  he  did  so  much  Ui  achieve, 
suddenly  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on 
the  other  side.  And  today  we  are  saying. 
"Now.  too.  he  belongs  to  the  ages"  and  to 
the  tomorrows  that  sing.  Every  white  cross 
on  far-stretching  God's  acres  on  alien  soil 
la  a  belfry  from  which  already  victory  la 
ringing.  Thank  God  he  heard  their  tri- 
umphant peals  before  he  went.  But  today 
our  weeping  hearts  are  crying: 

"O  CapUIn.  my  Captato, 
Rise  up  and  hear  the  bells. 
Rise  up!  For  you  the  flag  is  flimg, 
Fbr  you  the  bugle  trills. 
For  you  bouquet*  and  ribboned  wreaths. 
For  you  the  shores — acrowdlng. 
For  you  the  call— the  swaying  mass 
Their  eager  faces  tumtog. 
Exalt,  O  shores!     And  rtog,  O  bells  I 
But  we  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  deck  our  Captain  lies 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead." 

But  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  not  dead.  He 
hears  the  bells.  He  sees  the  fiags  of  victory. 
As  the  massed  forces  of  freedom  move  with 
steady  step  toward  the  bright  new  wwld  his 
•oul  goes  marching  on.  He  calls  to  us  today 
In  those  words  his  pen  wrote  last  Wednes- 
day—words his  lips  were  not  to  utter.  It  Is 
his  last  message,  his  marching  orders  to  all 
the  armies  of  freedom  and  to  his  fellow  cltl- 
aena  everywhere.     Usten— he  speaks: 

"let  us  move  forward  with  a  strong  and 
active  faith.  The  only  limit  to  our  realiza- 
tion of  tomorrow  is  our  doubts  of  todav." 

Yes;  he  being  dead  will  forever  speak.  His 
heroic  triumph  over  bodily  afflictions  and 
dlsabUlty  Is  a  precious  gift  to  all  servicemen 
who  return  to  face  the  same  test.  His  belief 
and  practice  of  a  brotherhood  which  Is  based 
on  deeper  affinities  than  strutting  uniformi- 
ties of  race  or  class  is  a  warning  and  a  rebuke 
to  all  who  would  drag  Americanism  to  the 
level  of  differing  backgrounds  rather  than  to 
lift  it  to  the  dream  erf  common  goals. 

His  spiritual  Insights  are  Indicated  by  the 
sentence  he  broadcast  again  and  again  to 
those  who  represent  the  different  faiths  of 
America.  Said  he:  "I  doubt  if  there  Is  any 
problem,  social,  political,  or  economic  that 
would  not  melt  away  before  the  fire  of  a 
splrlttial  awakening." 

At  a  blessed  Chrlstmastlde  it  xras  my  high 
prlvUege  to  bring  the  message  at  a  servlc* 
where  the  President  was  a  reverent  and  at- 
tentive worshipper.     The  subject  was  "Tha 
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Word  Made  Flesh."  The  personal  response 
that  the  heart  of  Christmas  made  to  him 
has  warmed  my  heart  ever  since.  After- 
ward, when  that  message  was  put  In  print. 
I  dedicated  it  to  him.  It  was  to  that  dedi- 
cation that  I  turned  when  first  I  entered 
my  study  after  the  startling  news  came  from 
Warm  Springs.  I  found  myself  reading  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  that  little  volume: 

"To  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who,  to 
the  most  Influential  office  In  the  world  Is, 
In  his  personal  courage,  his  faith  In  democ- 
racy and  his  passion  to  help  the  under- 
privileged and  exploited,  a  word  of  Justice 
and  of  hoi>e  made  flesh  In  this  torn  and 
troubled  generation." 

How  truly  he  has  fulfilled  that  estlmata 
of  him  In  the  decisive  decade  that  followed 
its  writing!  The  peace  that  Is  to  t>e.  and 
a  world  united  for  peace  and  progress  and 
to  an  ampler  life  for  all  mankind,  must 
be  the  high  and  white  moniiment  which 
will  leap  to  the  skies  in  his  memory. 


Review  by  Marfuerit?  Young  of  Loui» 
Brom5eld's  Book  "Pleasant  Valley'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  17  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  apostle  of  gloom.  Squire  Bromfleld, 
from  Ohio,  wrote  a  book  entitled  "Pleas- 
ant Valley."  Miss  Marguerite  Young  re- 
viewed the  book  in  the  book-review  sec- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  of  April  8, 
1945.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  review  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SQUIRE    BBOMFITLO 

(By  Marguerite  Young) 
Louis   Bromfleld   tells   here   the   story   of 
Malabar,  his  cooperative  farm  In  the  Ohio 
hill  country. 

His  story  Is  spacious  and  leisurely,  since  he 
has  wished  to  Include  many  impressions  and 
Ideas  which  would  not  have  been  possible 
In  a  more  technical  study.  He  has  canvas 
enough  to  give  attention  to  his  China  pigs, 
his  dogs,  his  opossums  feigning  death,  his 
bumble-bees — to  the  beautiful  barns  which 
were  built  by  farmers  who  believed  in 
witches,  to  the  beautiful  old  houses  built 
before  the  age  of  streamline.  His  statlstlea 
are  enlivened  by  blackberry  bushes.  May 
apples,  the  flight  of  the  pheasant.  He  has 
read  his  Ohio  landscape  In  several  ways — 
corulderlng  In  one  paragraph  a  program  of 
green  manure  or  reforestation,  in  another 
the  delicate  footsteps  of  birds,  of  foxes. 
Beyond  these  Items,  there  Is  a  running  com- 
mentary on  this  region's  legendary  human 
figures,  past  and  present — both  Mr.  Blue- 
baugh.  who  Is  very  much  alive,  and  Johnny 
Applesesd.  who  died  in  a  hedgerow  on  or 
near  the  Ohio-Indiana  border  line. 

V.'hat  Mr.  Bromfleld  adores  with  religious 
fervor  Is  eccentricity  of  person  and  place,  and. 
more  narrowly,  eccentricity  as  a  paying  prop- 
osition. All  in  all,  he  recreates  an  area  of 
Ohio  and  furnishes  It  richly — both  with  lU 
ordinary  life  and  that  extraordtoary  life 
which  exists  nowhere  but  under  his  own 
hat.  Here  are  Mr.  Bromfleld  s  personal  mys- 
ticism and  Its  conflicting  principles — ^hls  dis- 


trust  of  the  machine,  bis   employment  ot 
the  machine. 

Also,  he  airs  his  political  and  economic 
views.  Perhapa.  Indeed,  his  mysticism  can- 
not be  divided  from  his  politics.  He  wants 
to  get  back  to  the  good  old  days  when  men 
were  men  and  snow  was  deep>er,  to  live  as  his 
grandfather  did  on  a  farm  that  was  a  fortress 
of  scctirlty.  His  grandfather  had  to  buy 
little  more  than  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and 
spices.  All  else  he  produced  out  of  the  earth 
he  owned  and  cherished.  So  Mr.  Bromfleld 
(with  this  dream  of  the  past  In  mind)  has 
started  a  back-to-earth  movement  which  hs 
hopes  will  Inspire  Its  Imitators  In  at  least  the 
remote  future. 

The  Impetus  for  improvement  will  not  be 
effective,  he  believes,  if  it  comes  from  Wash- 
ington and  hare-brained  theorists.  He  has 
been,  to  his  own  project,  eminently  succes- 
ftil — and  without  so  much  as  a  tip  of  his  hat 
to  M.-.  Wallace.  With  the  old  pioneer's  sus- 
picion of  a  highly  centralized  government 
and  other  artifices,  he  considers  himself  the 
new  pioneer  of  a  program  to  restore  the  top 
soil.  He  certatoly  does  not  believe  that 
farmers,  poor  farmers,  should  be  subsidized. 
Rather  they  should  Investigate  both  sides 
of  nature,  the  spiritual,  the  material.  Only 
th?  good  man  can  make  things  grow.  The 
farmer,  however  poor,  must  cooperate  with 
God  toward  the  ultimate  end  which  is 
security. 

The  trouble  Is,  Mr.  Bromfield  does  not  tell 
us  precisely  how  he  Intends  to  make  his 
todlvldual  experience  the  universal  one.  Are 
all  farmers  to  write  novels  before  they  turn 
to  plowing?  There  are  many  poor  farmers 
who  do  not  have,  as  Mr.  Bromfield  has.  the 
benefit  of  an  extra  support  lent  by  M.  U.  M., 
and  so  forth.  Perhaps  they  can  still  lift 
themselves.  In  the  traditional  manner,  by 
their  own  boot  straps.  Whatever  happens 
they  have  at  least  the  shining  example  of 
Malabar — a  cooperative  farm  or  aggregate  of 
farms  based  upon  the  Russian  priuciples, 
but  with  an  Important  difference  or  two 
which  cannot  be  Ignored.  The  most  Impor- 
tant difference  Is  that  Mr.  Bromfield,  as 
capitalist,  takes  the  place  of  the  state  in  that 
harmonious  economy.  He  financed  his  farm 
exactly  as  he  would  finance  a  factory,  and  he 
gets  a  return  on  his  Investment. 

What  weakens  the  book  Is  not  Mr.  Brom- 
fields'  practical  knowledge  but  the  mysticism 
of  his  political  philosophy.  He  makes  many 
general  statements  which,  under  Investiga- 
tion, dissolve  Into  nothingness.  He  talks 
too  much  of  racial  stocks,  for  examples  too 
much  of  the  blood  In  his  veins  and  what  that 
peculiar  Inheritance  Implies.  His  dream  of 
returning  to  the  soil  Is  somehow  bound  up 
with  various  repugnances  to  various  aspects 
of  peoples. 

His  seems  a  mechanized  romanticism,  a  lit- 
tle dangerotisly  near  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
company.  He  Is  llvtog  at  Malabar,  in  a  kind 
of  feudal  grandeur — surrounded  by  his  lov- 
ing sheep,  who  will  be  served  up  on  a  golden 
dish  tomorrow.  They  sport,  not  knowing 
what  he  totends  for  them.  Perhaps„iafter 
all,  what  he  U  presenting  Is  merely  a  human 
picture  and  very  local.  In  France  he  had 
thought  of  his  distant  Pleasant  Valley  as  a 
haven  from  what  he  calls  the  European  sick- 
ness— and  a  haven,  more  or  less,  it  is.  The 
book,  however,  far  from  being  a  public.  Is 
a  private  document,  and  expressive  of  a 
dream  like  the  opossum's  feigning  death. 

In  short,  the  solution  to  the  world's  Ills 
offered  by  Mr.  Bromfleld  Is  no  solution  at  all, 
to  any  large  sense. 

The  book  may  be  summarized  (although  It 
suggests  so  many  Interests)  as  an  eloquent 
argument  against  the  food  that  comes  out  of 
a  tin  can.  Mr.  Bromfleld  was  perpetually 
haunted,  he  tells  us,  by  the  terrible  economic 
Inseciu^ty  which  a  mechanized  and  industrial 
civilization  Imposes  upon  the  Individual. 
He  meant  to  have  as  nearly  everything  as 
possible.  Not  merely  chickens,  eggs,  butter, 
milk,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  the  things  which 


many  foolish  farmers  buy  today,  but  also 
guinea  fowl,  ducks,  geese,  and  ttirkey  (which 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  half -wild  state), 
grapes  in  abundance,  plum.'?,  peaches,  cur- 
rants, gooseberries,  asparagus,  fish.  All  these 
he  has  acquired.  He  has  even  put  the  bum- 
blebees to  work  for  him.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  physically  depreciated  Americans 
may,  like  squatters,  look  over  the  gates,  with 
their  golden  hieroglyphs  of  the  beautiful  past 
that  never  was  and  wonder — What  next? 


Absentee  Senators 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Tuesday.  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Absentee  Senators."  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  editorial  presents  a  very  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  problem  which - 
recently  has  received  so  much  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABSZNTXZ    SENATORS 

Senator  EARitLrrs  denunciation  of  chronic 
absenteeism  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  has 
afforded  Senator  La  Folletti  an  opjxjrtunlty 
to  make  two  suggestions  for  Improving  at- 
tendance. First,  he  asked  enforcement  of 
the  regularly  Ignored  rule  that  no  Senator 
shall  absent  himself  from  the  service  of  the 
Senate  without  leave.  That  means  that  h« 
should  remain  within  calling  distance. 
Otherwise  permlesion  should  be  asked  to  go 
downtown  or  leave  the  city.  Senator  La  Foi  - 
LETTE  also  called  attention  to  a  statute,  hon- 
ored In  the  breach  rather  than  the  observ- 
ance, requiring  deductions  from  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  each  day  cf  absence 
for  reasons  other  than  sickness.  His  final 
stiggestlon,  which  was  carried  out  on  Wednes- 
day, was  to  abandon  the  practice  of  recording 
Senators  as  present  on  a  quorum  call,  unless 
they  are  actually  present  to  answer  to  their 
names. 

Enforcement  of  these  rules  would,  no 
doubt,  assure  better  attendance,  especially 
at  times  when  Important  Issues  were  pend- 
ing. But  the  problem  of  senatorial  absentee- 
ism Is  not  going  to  be  met  satisfactorily  by 
disciplinary  measures  of  this  type.  For,  de- 
spite Senator  Barklet's  remarlis  about  the 
Irresponsibility  of  the  absenteeism,  we  doubt 
that  poor  attendance  is  explained  by  lack  of 
zeal  or  desire  to  evade  the  duties  of  sena- 
torial office. 

The  principal  cause  of  poor  attendance  Is. 
on  the  contrary,  attributable  to  a  distracting 
variety  of  duties  that  keep  Senators  In  their 
offices  Interviewing  constituents,  or  sitting 
at  conference  tables  In  committee  rooms, 
instead  of  being  to  their  places  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  debates  are  In  progress. 
To  most  of  them.  It  may  seem  to  be  time 
wasted  to  sit  through  long  debates  on  issues 
on  which  they  have  already  reached  deci- 
sions or  on  matters  that  are  of  minor  con- 
cern. Moreover,  If  they  are  within  caUlng 
distance  they  can  be  ■imomoned  In  case  of 
need  to  cast  their  votes. 

Nevertheless,  chronic  absenteeism,  even  for 
most  plausible  reasons,  in  the  end  Injures 
the  reputation  and  detracts  from  the  soUd 
achievements  of  a  deliberative  body  such  aa 
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th«  Senate  lu  Members  may  beUere  that 
tbe  speel&liwd  work  done  aa  committee  mcm- 
bera  and  the  contact*  with  their  constituenta 
are  oT  more  Immediate  Importance  than  de- 
bating or  merely  Uatenlng  to  the  argumenia 
or  othera.  But  It  U  In  the  gl»e  and  take  of 
debata  that  legUlatora  form  oplnlona  and 
give  the  country  the  •on  oT  aemce  the  voters 
expect  of  them. 

Tliere  to  danger  that  leglalators  Immersed 
In  committee  work  will  become  speciaiista  in- 
clined to  overemphasize  certain  Issues  and 
dispoMd  to  take  their  opinions  second-hand 
on  many  matters  of  equal  Importance.  We 
need  legislators  who  are  generally  well  in- 
formed on.  as  well  as  experts  In.  certain  lines. 
And  to  have  that  combination  of  qualities. 
Senators  must  be  alTorded  time  both  lo  serve 
on  committees  and  to  deliberate. 

That  appears  to  be  increasingly  difficult  un- 
der prMent  conditions  So  Senator  Basx- 
LXT'B  blast  to  another  reminder  that  there 
u  pressing  need  for  a  simplification  of  con- 
gressional procedure.  Senator  La  Fouxttx, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Mod- 
erntoa  Congress,  realizes  that  the  primary 
cause  of  ezoasalve  abaenteelsm  Uaces  back  to 
^«  tnadeq\iacles  of  internal  organization. 
«it  eorrwrtlon.  he  thinks,  to  likely  to  take  a 
JongUme.  Meanwhile,  he  would  apply  a 
Ttectemrj  bit  of  coercion  to  enable  the  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  better  appearance  before 
▼tolton. 
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C««k»l  %{  Mistisuppi  RiTer  Floods 

■XTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  TU3VBA 

TK  TH»  SKNATK  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  AprU  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) .  1945 

>,  ^'J??'^  ^'  President,  on  be- 
naJf  of  tbe  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MnoiTl  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RacoKB  an  editorial  entitled  "T  V  A 

?JlL\"~°-  ^  ^■'"  ^*"ch  apiieared'ln 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  and  other 
newypapers  served  by  the  News  Syndicate 
Co..  Inc..  on  April  11.  1945. 

Tbe  editorial  brings  to  our  attenUon 
tbe  deplorable  spring  floods  now  ravag- 
ing the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  dam- 
age beiag  done  to  life  and  property  and 
urges  that  speedy  action  be  taken  to 
enact  the  pending  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority legislation  and  thereby  help  elim- 
inate these  recurrent  disasters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco»B 
as  foUows: 

T.  V.  k.—U.  V.  A— o.  V    4. 

The  ragular  spring  news  of  floods  on  the 
lower  Mlaalaalppi  la  now  coming  in.  Various 
Louisiana  pariahe*  are  largely  under  water- 
■ome  40.000  persons  are  esUmated  to  haT^ 
left  their  homes  for  higher  ground;  numerous 
civilians  and  soJdiers.  plus  quite  a  few  Ger- 
man war  prisoners,  are  working  to  plug 
heighten  and  strengthen  numerous  levees' 
The  Red  River  o*  the  South,  big  Mts«issippi 
fewlsc  that  cuts  down  slantwise  across 
northern  Louisiana,  is  being  especiaUv 
traubleaome.  —»        »~        / 


saan  olb  vlood  srocirs 
Tbtat  things  happ?n  every  spring,  always 

to  many  people's  surprise  and  disgust. 
Hadnt  we  better,  as  soon  as  possible  after 

the  war.  get  going  on  some  long-range  proj- 


ects to  bring  the  Mississippi  under  better 
and  more  systems tazed  control  than  can  be 
done  by  means  of  levees? 

Floods  in  the  Teiinessee  River  system  have 
been  brought  undef  control  by  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority's  series  of  dams  for  regu- 
lating water  flow  sd  successful  Is  this  project 
that  the  city  of  Paducah.  Ky..  where  the  Ten- 
nessee River  empt^  into  the  Ohio,  adver- 
tised the  other  da^  that  it  was  imhurt  hy 
recent  Ohio  floods.. 

Already  before  Ct)ngres8  U  a  plan,  backed 
by  various  western  ^nators.  Representatives, 
clTlc  groups,  newsfcapiers,  etc..  to  set  up  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  to  bring  the  Mis- 
souri River  system  under  control.  An  Ohio 
Valley  Authority  Isltalked  about. 

We  believe  both  ain  M.  V.  A.  and  an  O.  V.  A. 
should  be  establlsiied.  to  get  busy  as  soon 
as  poasible.  Problems  of  both  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  sulved  by  the  T.  V.  A.,  lie- 
cauae  of  different  terrains,  but  we  under- 
stand the  best  engineering  opinion  is  that 
an  these  problems  fcouJd  be  licked  Should 
an  M.  V  A  and  an  p.  V.  A  succeed,  tbe  Mis- 
slsBlppls  two  blggeit  feeders  wotild  be  regu- 
lat«l — which  shoulp  mean  fewer  and  less 
serious  floods  on  the  Mississippi  Itself. 

Incidentally,   buti  Importantly  In  view  of 
the  expected  post-T^ar  upsets.  Isoth   projects 
Jobs  for  a  long  time. 


would  make  a  lot  of 


Polaod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSiPH  F.  RYTER 

or   CO^fNaCTTCTT 

IN  THE  HOUSg  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  \ipril  17.  1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  M^.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reniarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Polish  Central  Council  of  New 
Haven  at  its  meeU^g  held  AprU  11. 1945: 
Whereas  Presldentl  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Prime  Minister  Wlnsiton  ChurchlU.  and  Mar- 
shal Joseph  Stalin  recently  met  at  Yalta  In 
the  Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  future  peace  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  |3reventing  thereby  the 
causes  of  future  war|;  and 

Whereas  as  a  part  df  the  agreement  reached 
by  these  three  leaders,  it  was  proposed  to 
partition  Poland  by  cWlng  to  Russia  all  terri- 
tory east  of  the  so-ca|led  Curzon  Line;  and 

Whereas  it  was  diecided  to  recognise  as 
the  Government  of  Ptland  the  so-called  Lub- 
lin Government  afteij  reorganizing  the  latter 
by  adding  thereto  various  other  Polish  lead- 
ers: Now,  therefore,  te  It 

^esolPtd.  That  W(  hereby  register  our 
strongest  protest  aga  nst  such  a  flagrant  act 
ol  m^ostice  entailed  i^y  the  oecision  to  parti- 
tion Poland,  which  has  been  one  erf  the 
staunchest  members  ,of  the  United  Nations 
and  has  loukOit  agauist  the  common  enemy 
longer  than  any  other  nation,  and  has  con- 
tributed to  the  comi^on  cause  by  sacrifices 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  Allied  nation 
Tfa"  decision,  which  punishes  rather  than 
rewards  Poland  for  ter  steadiast  and  loyal 
devotion  to  the  Alliec  cause,  acutely  offends 
our  consciences  and.  we  believe,  the  con- 
sciences at  moat  of  o)ir  feUow  American  clt- 
laens;  be  it  further 

Be^olied.  That  the  -ecognition  of  any  gov- 
•mment  save  that  <f  the  only  legal  and 
conatltuuonal  Polish  ^overnment-tn-Kxile  In 
London,  would  be  a  political  expedient  which 
would  in  no  way  ac«i>rd  wuh  the  facts  of 
duly  constituted  autlibnty.  and  would  make 
a  mockery  of  our  previous  conUnued  rec- 
ognition of  the  PoUsl    Government  in  Lon- 


m 


don.  To  thus  recogniw  in  effect  the  Soviet- 
inspired  puppet  government  of  Lublin  would 
be  an  act  of  submission  hardly  consonant 
with  our  rightful  heredity  of  political  inde- 
pendence; be  It  further 

Resolvfd,  That  as  American  citizens  we 
emphatically  and  bitterly  condemn  the  aban- 
donment of  the  noble  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  In  favor  of  political  spheres 
of  Influence,  which  will  stireiy  sow  the  seeds 
for  future  discords  and  wars  in  Europe  and 
In  the  world;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  '  hat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators from  Connecticut  In  the  United  States 
Congress  and  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, SecreUry  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnius, 
Jr.,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  Hon.  Harold  B.  Stassen' 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Senator  Torn 
Connally,  Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton, 
Representative  Sol  Bloom,  and  Dean  Virginia 
OUdersleeve,  with  the  earnest  request  that  the 
aforementioned  decisions  reached  at  Yalta 
regarding  Poland  be  revlaed  at  the  forthrom- 
ing  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco so  that  Justice  may  be  accorded  Poland 
as  befiu  her  sacrlflces  against  the  common 
enemy. 

Polish  Cemtbai.  Couucil  or 

Nrw  Havxn. 

By  RiCHAju)  T   MOKBZTNSKi,  President. 

By  Stanisuiw  DmmuwKKi,  Secretary. 


The  Fair  EmpIoymeBt  Practice  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
<w 

HON.  URTER  MANASCO 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  17. 1945 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
as  never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  nothing  should  be  done  to  cause 
disunity.  We  have  just  lost  a  great  Pres- 
ident. The  task  of  our  new  President 
will  be  most  difficult  with  all  o'  us  work- 
ing In  harmony  to  aid  him  In  carrying 
out  his  program.  Strong  pressure  is  be- 
ing brought  to  bear  for  the  early  passage 
of  H.  R.  2232,  a  bill  to  prohibit  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin  or  ancestry! 
To  my  humble  way  of  thinking,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bin  will  create  so  much  dis- 
unity In  this  country  that  President  Tru- 
man's administration  will  be  wrecked 
and  any  hope  for  lasting  peace  will  be 
dashed  on  the  rocks. 

Whenever  the  Congress  by  law  dele- 
gates the  authority  to  any  man  or  bureau 
to  force  American  employers  to  employ 
against  their  will  any  person,  that  day 
democracy  dies.    It  is  just  as  reasonable 
to    attempt    to    legislate    whom    ones 
fnends  should  be  or  whom  one  should 
n^irry  as  It  is  to  attempt  to  legislate 
whom  an  employer  should  employ. 
«  J?***«r  *he  terms  of  H.  R.  2232  a  pub- 
lishing house  owned  and  operated  by  a 
religious  institution  could  be  forced  to 
employ  believers  in  other  faiths.    AProt- 
esUnt  could  force  a  publishing  house 
owned   and   operated   by   the   Cathohc 
Church  to  give  him  employment  as  an 
e<litor  of  a  religious  paper,  or  vice  versa; 
or  a   Mohammedan   who   is   otherwise 
quahfied  could  force  a  theological  col- 
lege owned  and  operated   by  Baptists 
to  train  Baptist  preachers  to  employ  him 


as  a  professor.  An  atheist  who  is  other- 
wise qualified  could  force  a  Jewish  sjma- 
gogue  to  employ  him  to  sing  in  the  choir 
if  choir  members  are  hired.  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  of  employers  of  re- 
ligious bookstores,  who  cater  solely  to 
members  of  certain  faiths. 

In  many  communities  where  people  of 
the  same  national  origin,  culture,  and 
religious  belief  live,  it  is  good  business  to 
employ  people  in  stores  and  other  busi- 
nesses who  are  members  of  this  partic- 
ular group.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it 
is  human  nature  and  good  business  to 
have  harmony  among  employees. 

If  thi.~  bill  were  in  effect  now,  it  wotld 
be  a  violation  of  the  law  for  a  manufac- 
turer who  is  manufacturing  highly  secret 
war  materials  to  refuse  employment  to  a 
qualified  Jap  or  German.  A  Jap  or  Ger- 
man, under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  could 
fores  his  employment  in  our  munitions 
factories,  our  aircraft  factories,  our  ra- 
car  factories,  and  our  shipyards.  Why 
should  v.'e  jeopardize  the  security  of  our 
country  in  an  effort  to  get  votes? 

Of  course,  there  are  those  in  our  midst 
who  ridicule  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.  They  much  prefer  the  Rus- 
sian cystcm,  where  fewer  than  4,000,000 
party  members  control  the  destinies  of 
170.000.000  Russians — where  it  is  almost 
imp^^sible  to  break  into  the  selected  in- 
ner circle. 

Where  would  our  production  be  today 
if  our  armament  manufacturers  were 
haled  into  court  every  time  a  person 
sought  employment  and  was  turned  down 
because  he  happened  to  be  a  Jap  or  a 
German  sympathizer? 

A  lot  of  people  are  laboring  under  the 
illusion  that  this  bill  is  to  force  the  up- 
grading in  industry  of  the  Negro.  This 
bill  is  to  force  Americans,  against  their 
wills,  to  employ  people  of  any  race,  color, 
or  creed.  It  could  force  Negro  under- 
taking establishments  to  hire  white  un- 
undertakers,  and  you  and  I  know  what  a 
howl  would  be  raised  if  that  were  to 
happen.  Any  American  who  is  worthy 
of  being  called  American  desires  to  select 
his  ov.n  employees  without  dictation 
from  Congress,  the  President,  or  any 
Government  bureau. 

If  we  want  to  precipitate  race  riots, 
destruction  of  property,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  system  of  private  owner- 
ship, there  is  no  better  way  to  accom- 
plish this  end  than  to  pass  this  bill. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  stand  by  for  one  moment  and 
permit  an  executive  agency  to  force  him 
to  employ  secretarial  and  clerical  help 
against  his  wiU.  Why  should  not  we  give 
our  manufacturers  the  same  privilege? 
Why  should  not  we  give  our  educational 
institutions  the  same  privilege?  Why 
should  not  we  give  our  eleemosynary 
institutions  the  same  privilege?  Why 
should  not  we  give  our  labor  unions  the 
same  privilege?  We  should  have  more 
Interest  In  the  well-being  of  our  country 
than  in  holding  political  office. 

Many  Members  who  are  supporting 
this  bill  today  are  sincere  in  their  belief 
that  It  will  accomplish  the  impossible; 
but  I  predict  here  and  now  that  If  this 
bill  ever  becomes  law.  an  aroused  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  will  drive  from  office 
every  person  who  votes  for  its  passage. 


Goais  for  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NZW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TOE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 

lAr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  joint  study 
of  Catholic,  Jewish,  and  Protestant  pro- 
nouncements on  world  organization  en- 
titled "Goals  for  San  Prancisco." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Goals  for  San  Francisco — A  Joint  Stodt  or 
Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Protestant  Pro- 
nouncements ON  World  Organization 
Catholic.  Jewish,  and  Protestant  pro- 
nouncements have  made  clear  the  moral 
principles  of  a  just  world  order.  Our  joint 
study  of  these  authoritative  statements  con- 
vinces us  that  the  agencies  which  issued  them 
are  agreed  on  10  constructive  recommenda- 
tions for  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  be 
drafted  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
These  agreements  offer  practical  guidance  to 
all  men  of  good  will.  The  pronouncements 
upon  which  they  are  based  Include  the  "Pat- 
tern for  Peace."  Issued  by  leaders  of  the  three 
religious  bodies  In  October  1943;  the  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  bishops  In  November 
1944:  the  statement  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  in  December  1944;  the  statement 
of  the  Synagogue  Council  in  January  1945; 
and  the  statement  of  the  Cleveland  Church 
Conference  in  January  1945.  Our  formula- 
tion of  these  recommendations  to  support 
and  improve  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
for  a  world  organization  Is  as  follows: 

1.  need  fob  organization 
The  sacrifices  and  hardships  of  this  war 
and  the  need  of  mankind  for  an  organized 
peace  make  it  imperative  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  succeed  and  the  general 
security  organization  be  established. 

2.    Pr.E.\MELr 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization should  acknowledge  in  its  preamble 
that  the  actions  of  States  are  subject  to  the 
same  moral  principles  as  govern  the  conduct 
of  individuals. 

3.  memlebshif 

The  charter  should  specify  that  member- 
ship will  be  open  to  all  States  willing  and 
able  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  charter, 
BO  that  membership  may  become  universal. 

4.   international  LAW 

The  charter  should  provide  for  tbe  cod- 
ification and  development  of  interijatlonal 
law  and  for  Its  Impartial  enforcement. 

S.   PEACSnn.  CHANGS 

The  charter  should  provide  more  explicitly 
for  the  revision  of  treaties  and  other  agree- 
ments when  such  action  is  required  by  justice 
and  the  good  of  the  world  community. 
6.  ^^MATi.  nations 

The  charter  should  safeguard  the  economic 
and  political  rights  of  small  nations  and 
assure  them  an  adequate  share  In  shaping 
the  policies  of  the  organization. 

7.   DISASMAUENT 

The  charter  should  provide  a  clear  purpose 
and  procedure  for  the  llmlUtlon  and  control 
of  national  armaments,  as  coUeclive  security 
is  established. 


8.   VOTING   POWER 

The  charter  should  provide  that  no  one 
nation  be  allowed  to  veto  Judgment  in  any 
dispute  covered  by  international  law. 

».    HtJMAN    RIGHTS 

The  charter  should  include  an  interna- 
tional bill  of  rights  and  provide  for  a  com- 
mission or  commissions  to  protect  and  fur- 
ther the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Individual 
and  of  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups, 
especially  those  uprooted  by  war  or  oppres- 
sion. 

10.    DEPENDENT   PEOPLES 

The  charter  should  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion to  suT>ervise  the  administration  of  man- 
dated territories  and  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  non-self-governing  peoples  toward 
economic  well-being,  cultural  development, 
and  political  responsibility. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Conwat,  8.  J., 
Social  Action  Department,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 
Rabbi  Ahbon  Opher. 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Peace,  SynO' 
gogue  Council  of  America. 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Faglet. 
Secretary,  Commission  on  a  Just  and 
Durable  Peace,  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
April  5.  1945. 


Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  '■•ONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  delegates  representing 
organizations  of  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent in  Connecticut  at  a  convention 
held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  Sunday. 
Pebruary  25,  1945: 

We,  the  delegates  of  organizations  repre- 
senting some  3C0,000  Americans  of  PolUh 
descent  who  reside  in  Connecticut,  In  con- 
vention assembled  at  New  Kavsn.  Conn.,  feel 
conscience  bound  to  express  their  most  pro- 
found grief  and  bitter  disappointment  in  the 
conclusions  reached  at  the  recent  Yalta  Con- 
ference participated  in  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  and  the  Marshal  Premier  of  tbe 
U.  S.  S.  R.  These  sentiments,  we  find,  are 
not  confined  to  the  300.000  American*'  we 
represent  but  are  shared  by  many  thousands 
of  other  Americans  of  this  State  who  are  out- 
spoken in  their  belief  that  the  gravest  in- 
justice that  yet  hfts  been  .recorded  In  history 
wUl  take  place  If  the  proposed  plans,  as  pub- 
lished, wlU  be  put  into  effect. 

If  all  human  emotions  have  been  aban- 
doned; If  all  the  sacrifices,  loyalty  to  a  cause. 
the  suffering  and  Insrlts  to  a  people  are  to 
be  swept  aside  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  one 
power:  If  the  privation,  starvation,  deporta- 
tions, and  cruelties  inflicted  upon  an  ally 
are  to  be  forgotten  and  If  the  pimlshment 
imposed  by  the  dellljerate  refusal  to  admit 
relief  unless  selfish  political  demands  of  one 
of  the  powers  are  met  are  to  be  tolerated:  if 
all  the  promises  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  "fovir  freedoms"  are  to  be  ignored,  then 
let  us  at  least  apply  the  light  of  truth  to 
the  situation. 
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President  Rooserelt  In  hts  report  to  Con- 
fnm  at  the  dolntd  at  Yalta  stated  that  the 
declalona  cooceming  Poland  were  not  aatls- 
factory.  Thia  In  Itaelt  Indicates  compromiae. 
A  com  promise  reached  at  the  expense  of  an 
Allied  country  whose  record  Is  one  of  un- 
tiring effort,  sacrifice,  and  iseal  In  Its  strife 
for  Justice  in  a  cause  from  which  It  has  not 
warered  This  Is  a  compromiae  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  nation  which  paid;  and  paid  more 
than  tta  share  and  now  when  ^ery  little  Is 
left  to  called  upon  lo  suffer  further  agcxay 
by  being  called  upon  to  pay  more. 

Poland  has  made  sacrifices,  and  any  na- 
tion should  be  willing  to  m^ke  sacrifices.  If 
auch  sacrifices  Insured  future  peace  In  the 
world.  But  Is  It  not  here  that  the  seed  Is 
planted  for  World  War  No  3'  Is  this  not 
appeasement  of  a  great  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  small  country?  We  have  seen 
what  this  kind  of  appeasement  does  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  events  as  rcent  as  8 
and  7  years  ago.  An  agreement  reached  on 
the  theory  of  appeasement  Is  treacherous. 
The  unilateral  declarations  of  one  power  with 
respect  to  the  small  nations  adopted  by  the 
three  powers  at  Talta  establishes  a  precedent 
for  BlmUar  future  conduct  by  any  power. 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fsct  that  the  con- 
elusions  reached  lead  Into  another  scheme  of 
balance  of  power,  the  underlying  cause  of 
World  War  No.  1  and  a  powerful  factor  in 
World  War  No.  2.  The  so-called  sphere  of 
Influence,  merely  a  convenient  substitute  In 
terminology  for  balance  of  power,  violates  all 
of  the  precepu  of   the  Atlantic  Charter. 

No  matter  how  solemn,  no  matter  how 
strong,  no  matter  how  sound  the  peace  agree- 
noents  may  be.  what  guaranty  and  what 
respect  can  there  be  for  the  terms  of  any 
peace  arrangements  when  precedent  shows 
thst  these  have  been  Ignored  conveniently 
and  all  principles  abandoned?  Promises  have 
been  broken,  pacta  have  been  discarded,  and 
smaller  countries  have  been  subjected  to  the 
whims  ot  greater  powers  which  not  only  are 
superior  In  arms  but  who  stoop  to  the  use 
of  deceptive  propaganda  unjustly  to  accuse 
-A  smaller  country  and  place  the  blame  upon 
tt  to  conceal  their  Injtistlces. 

Can  lasting  peace  be  obtained  with  this 
kind  of  an  approach? 

Can  any  peace  be  reached  unless  It  be 
baaed  on  Justice? 

We  svirely  would  be  remiss  In  our  responsi- 
bility If  we  did  not  take  this  opportunity  to 
demand  from  our  leaders  the  taking  of  im- 
mediate steps  to  prevent  future  wars  which 
will  Involve  our  country,  the  Urvlted  States. 

We  ask  thst  the  problem  be  met  now  This 
Is  the  time  to  solve  It  courageously.  As  cltl- 
.zens  of  this  State  and  Nation  we  disagree 
with  our  Oovernment's  participation  In  the 
partitioning  of  any  country,  large  or  small. 
with  Ita  enforced  expulsion  of  millions  from 
their  native  countries  and  home*. 

We  commend  the  honesty  and  cotirage  of 
the  Polish  Oovernment-ln -Exile  In  London  for 
confronting  this  issue  directly  in  the  face 
of  threatened  catastrophe.  We  hope  that 
the  pttf alia  and  dangers  to  be  found  at  diplo- 
matic ubles  will  be  avoided.  We  stand  firm 
in  insisting  that  the  war  which  will  be  won 
on  the  battlefields  >>y  our  courageous  soldiers 
be  not  lost  at  the  peace  conferences. 

We  have  further  reeolved  to  send  these 
rcaohations  to  PrsnkUn  Delano  Roosevelt, 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  Senators,  and 
all  Members  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives 
in  Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  S.  Btassen,  Senators  Arthvir 
H.  Vandenberg  and  Tom  Connally.  Repre- 
sentatives Sol  Bloom  and  Charles  A.  Baton, 
Vlrsrlnla  C.  Qlldersleeve.  and  Edward  R. 
Stettinltis.  Secretary  of  State 

Dr.  B.  L.  Smtkowbxi. 

PresMlenf. 
Rev  JoHM  J.  SoaoLxwsxi. 

Secret«Tjf, 


Tke  Ute  PrcsMkit  RooMTelt 


EXTENSION  OP 


REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  CBoa^A 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  rMpRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  194S 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Geo|-gia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, all  civilization  mourns  the  passing  of 
our  late  beloved  President,  the  Honorable 
Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  his  memory 
will  be  revered  and  honored  for  time  im- 
memorial. I 

An  editorial  «ntitledJ'President  Roose- 
velt Answers  Pinal  Summons,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Athehs  (Ga.)  Banner- 
Herald,  of  April  13,  1^45.  is  one  of  the 
finest  tributes  to  this  gfeat  humanitarian 
that  I  have  read,  lender  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  it  in  ohe  Recobd: 
PCEsiDarr  >ooskvxlt  /lns^zss  rm.KL  sttmkons 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  yesten  ay  afternoon  has 
cast  a  pall  over  the  enl  Ire  universe.  That 
the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces, 
the  great  humanitarian  who  had  assumed 
world  leadership  in  the  ilan  to  establish  an 
enduring  peace  for  all  peoples  at  the  end 
of  the  present  global  wi  j,  should  suddenly 
pass  out  of  the  picture  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  stages  of  the  wai  with  Germany  was 
an  eventuality  that  few  were  prepared  for. 
The  shock  provoked  by  the  announcement 
of  his  passing  was  unl  ^ersal,  for  wherever 
want,  insectjrity,  suffering,  and  oppression 
were  endured,  the  leat  ershlp  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  constltated  almost  the  sin- 
gle ray  of  hope  that  a  b<  tter  day  would  soon 
dawn. 

And  while  countless  nillHons  are  not  only 
stunned  but  grieved  1  hat  he  should  be 
struck  down  at  the  helgit  of  his  usefulnessr, 
there  Is  consolation  In  t|ie  thought  that  the 
foundation  for  world  pfeace  has  been  laid 
and  the  machinery  Insujlled  and  readied  for 
operation  as  soon  as  th^  post-war  era  shall 
dawn.  Only  the  flnlahlrtg  touches  remain  to 
be  applied  at  Saji  Fran^sco  the  latter  part 
of  this  month.  That  ^le  President  could 
not  llv«  to  participate 
conference,  Indeed  to 
efforts  translated  Into 
of  tomorrow.  Is  tragic;  h 
that  his  spirit  and  th 
stood  for  will  domlnat. 
Conference,  as  well  as  [the  actions  of  the 
subsequent  peace  negotiators,  for  his  con- 
ception of  a  world  orga 
guarantee  peace  and 
has  so  thoroughly  per 
of  every  race  and  creed 
denied. 

In  these  days 
thought  of  mainly  as  o 
man  whose  planning 
sponsible  fcr  transformi 
of  this  Nation  from  a 
footing  In  a  mtractilous, 
quickly  moulding  a  wa 
never  been  equaled  slnde  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history;  yet  tlie  early  days  of  his 
administration  were  equally  as  outstanding. 
Accepting  the  reins  of  government  at  a  time 
when  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  was  in 
the  depths  of  despair  with  unemployment 
and  discontent  so  widespread  that  our  cher- 
ished democratic  principles  were  In  Jeopardy, 
he  Invoked  flr^t  one  bead  stroke  and  then 
another,  with  the  resultj  that  fear  gave  way 
to  confidence,  unemplo  irroent  was  dimin- 
ished, and  prosperity  restored. 


this  all-important 
Itness  his  luxluous 

Ion   in   the   world 

wever.  it  la  believed 

noble   precepts   he 

the  San  Francisco 


ition  to  effectively 

irlty  for  all  peoples 

Rested  the  thinking 

lat  they  will  not  be 

Ident  Roosevelt  is 
war  President,  the 
leadership  are  re- 
the  vast  resources 
acetlme  to  a  war 
rief  period  and  for 
machine  that   has 


I 


A  man  of  qulcK  decisions,  one  who  did  not 
regard  precedents  when  they  stood  in  the 
way  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  progress  and 
the  welfare  of  the  greatest  nvunber,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  naturally  invited  criticism,  whlcli 
is  inescapable  for  one  who  occupies  the  high- 
est post  in  the  land  for  so  long  a  time,  yet 
his  policies  were  always  vindicated  by  the 
people  who  looked  to  him  as  the  champion  of 
their  rights  and  prerogatives,  and  when  his 
historians  assess  the  net  accomplishments  of 
the  12  momentous  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, the  name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
will  rank  high.  If  not  topmost,  among  ths 
inunortals  of  all  time. 

The  Vice  President,  Harry  S.  Truman,  ac- 
ceded to  the  Presidency  2  hours  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Accepting  this  re- 
sponsibility at  the  most  critical  period  in 
world  history.  President  Truman  realizes  the 
colossal  aspects  of  the  burden  that  has  de- 
scended upon  him,  and  It  Is  reassuring  In 
this  dark  hour  to  know  that  his  first  ofQclal 
act  was  the  decision  to  retain  the  entire 
Roosevelt  Cabinet  with  a  view  to  following 
the  policies  inaugxirated  by  President  Rooee> 
velt.  Including  the  continued  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  victorious 
conclusion,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
kind  of  peace  in  the  post-war  world  that  his 
distinguished  predecessor  envisioned. 


President  Tnnnan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday.  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
own  native  State.  Missouri,  bows  with  the 
Nation  and  the  world  in  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  the  late  President  Pranklin  D, 
Roosevelt.  Missouri  voted  for  Roosevelt 
four  times  for  President  and  in  his  pass- 
ing Missourians  feel  and  fully  recognize 
an  irreplaceable  loss.  However,  Roose- 
velt in  death  will  live  vividly  in  ideals 
and  in  spirit.  America  and  the  world  are 
now  more  determined  to  make  realities 
the  ideals  for  which  he  lived,  toiled,  and 
died. 

As  we  bow  in  the  presence  of  divine 
providence  and  have  committed  a  na- 
tional leader  to  the  ages,  we  must  carry 
on.  New  hands  must  take  up  the  tasks 
of  national  leadership.  Mi.ssourl  is 
honored  to  present  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  the  new  American  leader.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman. 

Harry  Truman,  bom  and  reared  on  a 
Missouri  farm,  elected  county  judge, 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  select- 
ed by  President  Roosevelt  as  a  running 
mate,  elected  Vice  President,  and  now 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  typi- 
cally Missourlan  and  tj^pically  American. 
What  could  more  truly  represent  the 
American  tradition  and  spirit  than  "from 
farm  boy  to  President." 

President  Truman  has  made  the  slow 
ascent  from  humble  position  to  eminence 
by  merit  and  no  eminence  of  station 
will  ever  cause  him  to  forget  that  all 
of  us  make  up  America. 


Mrs.  Truman.  Margaret,  and  Harry 
will  bring  td  the  White  House  another 
truly  American  family.  Let  us  rejoice 
that  the  first  family  will  continue  to 
carry  on  and  truly  represent  our  Ameri- 
can way. 

This  is  the  first  time  my  beloved  State, 
Mis.'^ouri,  has  furnished  a  President.  We 
are  happy  that  it  is  Harry  Truman.  In 
sharing  Truman  with  the  Nation  and  the 
world  we  Missourians  offer  no  apologies 
since  we  are  convinced  that  apologies 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  facts  as 
they  exist.  His  honesty,  ability,  frank- 
ness, experience,  and  humility  fit  him  for 
the  very  heavy  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 
He  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  America  is 
united  for  action,  world  order  is  reshap- 
ing; then  let  us  go  forward  under  the 
guidance  of  divine  providence  into  the 
dawn  of  a  better  day. 


Surplus  Property  Disposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  surplus  property  disposal  presents 
one  of  the  most  serious  post-war  prob- 
lems on  the  horizon.  Unless  this  Is 
handled  in  a  common-sense  and  orderly 
fashion  it  can  do  great  harm  to  the 
economy  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  if  a  sane  and  sensible 
program  is  followed,  this  vast  surMus 
can  undoubtedly  be  absorbed  into  the 
economy  of  the  country  without  injury 
to  private  enterprise. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  March 
26,  1945,  together  with  a  letter  written 
to  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of 
April  2.  1945.  by  Ody  H.  Lambom,  presi- 
dent of  Lambom  &  Co.,  Inc..  with  ofiBces 
at  99  Wall  Street.  New  York  City: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  28,  19451 

STjaPLUS  DISPOSAL 

Estimates  of  the  volume  of  surplus  supplies 
when  the  war  ends  have  exceeded  $100,000.- 
000.000.  The  magnitude  of  these  supplies  Is 
so  enormous  that  there  are  bound  to  be 
serious  repercussions  upon  cui  economy  If 
we  do  not  have  a  carefully  formulated  pro- 
gram of  disposal.  While  greater  progress 
has  been  made  In  this  direction  than  during 
the  First  World  War,  we  still  seem  to  be  only 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  policy  formula- 
tion and  organization.  In  this  connection 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Me^d  committee  concerning  developments  to 
date  must  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Among  the  findings  were  these:  The  Sur- 
plus Property  Board  has  formulated  no  gen- 
eral policies.  The  "administrative  organiza- 
tion for  surplus  disposal  has  been  extremely 
confused."  Sales  of  these  supplies  should 
be  given  more  "Immediate  and  wide  publi- 
city than  in  the  past.  The  operations  of 
the  Stu-plus  Property  Board  have  been  handl- 
caopcd  because  of  inadequate  funds.  Sur- 
p!u.es  have  not  been  declared  promptly,  and 
where  they  have  been  declared  have  not  al- 
»-ays  been  promptly  sold.     For  example,  only 


about  15  percent  of  the  goods  declared  to  be 
surplus  had  been  sold  up  to  February.  The 
armed  forces  have  not  laid  out  the  procedtu-es 
to  be  followed  when  the  European  War  Is 
ended,  or  determined  which  items  shall  be 
declared  surpltis  and  which  they  expect  to 
use  in  the  Pacific.  Lack  of  coordination  Is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  items  have 
been  declared  to  be  surplus  In  some  plantr, 
while  shortages  of  the  same  Items  prevail  In 
other  war  plants.  Finally,  the  committee 
reported  that  unless  Immediate  action  Is 
taken  to  correct  the  present  inadequacies,  the 
result  might  be  "as  chaotic  a  situation  as  we 
had  at  the  end  of  the  last  World  War." 

These  findings  indicate  the  need  for  a 
prompt  overhauling  of  surplus  dispoeal  policy. 
It  Is  now  about  6  months  since  Congress 
enacted  legislation  creating  the  Surplus 
Property  Board.  While  this  legislation  is  in- 
adequate in  some  respects,  It  does  furnish  the 
basis  for  prompter  action  than  has  thus  far 
developed.  The  committee  is  Justified  in  ita 
criticism  that  the  formulation  of  general 
policies  is  "long  overdue."  It  will  be  highly 
unfortunate  if  we  should  find  ourselves  only 
partly  prepared  to  handle  the  problem  of 
surplus  disposal  despite  all  the  attention 
that  has  been  foctised  upon  It.  In  this  field, 
as  In  many  other  phases  of  our  post-war 
policy,  the  sands  of  time  are  running  out 
rapidly  without  sufflclent  progress  being 
made. 


WHY  NOT  A  UNrrED  STATES  StrnPLUS  COMMOOrTT 
EXCUANGK? A  SUGGESTION  FOB  A  BUSINESS- 
LIKE APPROACH  FOR  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT SURPLLfSES 

L.\M^RN  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  2.  1945. 
The  EorroR.  New  York  Times, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  with  Interest  the 
excellent  editorial  contained  In  your  issue  of 
March  26.  entitled  "Surplus  Disposal."  It  is 
timely.     In  it  you  say  in  part: 

"Estimates  of  the  volume  of  surplus  sup- 
plies when  the  war  ends  have  exceeded  $100,- 
000,000,000.  •  •  •  In  this  connection  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Mead 
committee  concerning  developments  to  date 
must  be  given  careful  consideration. 

"Among  the  findings  were  these:  The  Sur- 
plus Property  Board  has  formulated  no  gen- 
eral policies.  The  •administrative  organiza- 
tion for  surplus  disposal  has  been  extremely 
confused.'  Sales  of  these  supplies  should  be 
given  more  'immediate  and  wide  publicity' 
than  In  the  past.  •  •  •  Surpluses  have 
not  been  declared  promptly,  and  where  they 
have  been  declared  have  not  always  been 
promptly  sold.  •  •  •  Finally,  the  commit- 
tee reported  that  unless  immediate  action  is 
taken  to  correct  the  present  inadequacies,  the 
result  might  be  'as  chaotic  a  situation  as  we 
had  at  the  end  of  the  last  World  War.' 

"These  findings  indicate  the  need  for  a 
prompt  overhauling  of  surplus  disposal 
policy." 

It  Is  commonly  known  that  the  handling 
of  Government  surpluses  growing  out.  of  the 
last  World  War  was  very  Inefllcient.  It  re- 
sulted In  many  scandals  which  reflected  on 
the  Government  as  well  as  individuals. 
There  are  still  repercussions  from  it.  as  re- 
cent press  reports  indicate. 

Since  the  problem  of  the  disposal  of  surplus 
materials  is  again  before  us.  but  on  an  Infi- 
nitely greater  scale  than  In  World  War  No.  1, 
it  is  obviously  vlUl  that  an  intelligent  proce- 
dure be  followed  so  that  the  public  interest 
win  be  served. 

The  average  citizen  usually  hears  about 
sales  of  Government  property  after  the  dis- 
posal has  been  made.  He  sometimes  hears 
of  huge  profits  being  made  by  what  he  con- 
siders a  favored  group.  All  of  this  leads  one 
to  believe  that  proper  publicity  Is  not  given  to 
offerings  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and 
the  impression,  however  untrue,  develops 
that  the  business  is  done  on  a  confidential 


basis  with  privileges  granted  to  those  who  art 
"in  the  know." 

The  problem  Is  one  of  Gargantuan  propor- 
tions. The  present  "machinery"  for  disposal 
Is  obviously  inadequate.  The  entire  program 
should  be  studied  by  Congress  and  pro- 
visions made  for  the  streamlining  of  surplus 
disposal. 

The  Government  could  well  afford.  In  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property,  to  follow  the 
tried  and  true  system  used  for  the  marketing 
of  commodities  by  private  Industry,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  commodity  futures  exchanges 
of  the  country.  Under  that  s3rstem  there  are 
no  confidential  deals:  the  public  knows  where 
to  go  to  buy  and  sell,  and  the  seller  can 
offer,  and  the  buyer  can  buy,  for  "future 
delivery."  I  refer  specifically  to  such  In- 
strumentalities as  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change, and  other  exchanges  of  a  similar 
nature.  Those  exchanges  provide  distinct 
advantages  to  the  public,  some  of  which  are: 

fa)  A  centralized  market  place  where  buyer 
and  seller  may  meet  to  trade  In  a  given  com- 
modity: 

(b)  An  active  market; 

(c)  A  buyer  or  seller,  if  not  situated  In  the 
city  In  which  the  exchange  Is  located,  has  an 
agent  representing  him  to  keep  him.  wher- 
ever he  is  located — ^here  or  abroad — Informed  ^ 
on  trades  taking  place  on  those  exchanges  and 
on  prospects  of  things  to  come — crop  devel- 
opments, demand  potentialities,  market  price 
trends,  etc: 

(d)  There  Is  nothing  secret  about  exchange 
transactions.  Trading  is  done  In  the  open 
and  any  citizen  is  enabled  to  know  Jtist  what 
Is  going  on; 

(e)  The  exchanges  make  It  possible  for 
the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  to  quote  the 
market  on  any  commodity  accurately.  Noth- 
ing is  done  behind  closed  doors. 

From  the  above  tt  wUl  be  seen  that  the 
exchanges  of  the  country  are  representative 
of  the  "American  Way"  at  Its  best  and  are 
typical  of  genuine  democracy  at  work. 

A  basic  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
exchanges  is  that  a  broad  market  Is  provided 
not  only  for  products  required  for  Immediate 
use  but  for  commodities  which  may  tempor- 
arily be  in  excess  supply  and  carried,  pending 
ultimate  absorption,  by  related  industries. 
This  is  a  function  of  exchanges  and  would 
certainly  apply  to  an  organization  properly 
adapted  for  the  sale  of. any  surplus  material. 

Drawing  from  this  In  considering  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Government  surplus  commodities, 
let  us  assume  that  there  is  established  by  our 
Government  what  would  be  known  as.  say, 
the  United  States  Surplus  Commodity  Ex- 
change. Let  that  exchange  be  established  in 
any  city  that  seems  logical,  vhether  it  be 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  or  San  Francisco.  It  would  then  be 
the  focal  point  for  the  sale  of  all  Government 
surplus  commodities.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  such  an  exchange  any  and  aU  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  and  In  foreign  na- 
tions could  have  agents  representing  them 
on  such  an  exchange.  Those  agents  would 
act  as  liaison  officers  between  those  they  rep- 
resent and  the  Government  representatives. 
This  system  would  simplify  the  problem  of 
disposal  and  provide  intelligent  marketing 
of  surpltis  commodities. 

The  Government.  In  addition  to  other 
means  It  might  tise,  would  make  available 
from  time  to  time  schedules  of  merchandise 
to  be  sold  by  the  Government  and  the  dates 
on  which  such  merchandise  would  be  offered. 
Such  schedules  would  be  made  up  sxifflciently 
in  advance  for  the  agents  to  communicate 
with  their  principals  and  for  the  principals 
to  have  time  to  consider  their  own  positions 
and  the  amount  that  they  might  be  able  to 
bid  on  such  commodltlea.  The  United  States 
Surplus  Commodity  Exchange  would  be  the 
centralized  point  to  which  all  could  go  for 
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tnformatton  and  for  tnutlng.  Ttias,  for  ex- 
ample, our  OoTemment  would  say  today  that 
on  June  IS  It  would  dispose  of  X.000.000  pain 
of  shoes:  on  June  IS  of  Y.000.000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth,  etc  Where  quantities  to  be 
disposed  of  were  eiceptionaUy  large,  the 
length  of  the  trading  period  would  be  ex- 
tended. 

Through  the  agents  and  through  the  press 
the  pubile  wculd  be  Informed  of  such  offers 
and  of  the  date  on  which  purchases  might 
be  made  When  the  date  rolled  around  for 
the  disposal  of  any  particular  commodity  as 
previously  advertised  by  the  Government,  the 
trMtlng  would  begin,  the  agents  having  limits 
M  tet  by  their  principals  as  to  the  price 
they  would  pay  on  any  given  commodity. 
Thus  the  Oovemment  would  be  assured,  aa 
a  rrsiilt  of  such  bidding,  that  the  highest  pos- 
sible price  would  have  been  received,  the 
public  would  be  satisfied  that  there  had  been 
no  special  favors  shown  to  any  particular 
group,  and  the  materials  purchased  would 
niove  Into  normal  channels.  And.  of  course, 
offerings  should  be  in  small  enough  units  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  small  businessman 
as  well  as  the  larger. 

The  press  would  naturally  report  the  de- 
velopments of  each  day  to  the  public,  and.  In 
general,  a  clean-cut  method  would  have  been 
used  to  dispose  of  surplus  property.  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  permit  the 
Ught  of  day  to  ahine  upon  all  activities  In 
eonnectlon  with  this  great  project. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  the 
OoTcmment  to  use  market  Judgment  so  as 
not  to  dump  on  the  market  at  one  time  too 
miKh  of  any  one  commodity.  The  Qovern- 
ment  would  not  attempt  on  one  day  to  sell  all 
of  the  surplus  airplanes  it  owned.  It  would. 
by  intelligent  offerings,  prevent  sharp  price 
dips.  Naturally  It  would  want  to  follow  such 
a  course  not  only  In  order  that  It  might 
secure  the  highest  possible  price  for  Its  mer- 
chaiid  se.  but  also  in  order  that  It  might  do 
•8  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  then  c\ir- 
r«nt  production  schedules,  thereby  causing 
•8  little  dislocation  as  possible  In  the  estab- 
lished Industries. 

Obviously.  Immedlstely  after  the  war.  or 
before,  with  the  United  States  public  lack- 
ing everything,  while  reconversion  la  going 
on.  the  country  can  absorb  a  much  greater 
percentage  of  surplus  goods  than  will  be  pos- 
sible after  ws  have  completely  reconverted. 
Therefore.  It  would  be  logical  for  the  Oov- 
smment  to  establish  such  an  exchange  as 
•oon  as  possible  and  to  let  out  known  sur- 
pluses through  stich  an  exchange  as  rapidly, 
and  In  as  great  a  voltune.  ss  possible 

This  Is  the  simple,  businesslike  way  to 
handle  the  slttiatlon  and  Is.  of  course,  not 
new  at  all.  for  since  time  Immemorial 
throughout  the  world  we  have  had  market 
days,  when  the  seller  snd  the  buyer  in  the 
market  places  got  together  and  exchanged 
merchandise  for  money  or  exchanged  one 
prodxict  for  another  product.  In  following 
any  other  method  the  Government  is  merely 
attempting  to  create  a  complex  system  that 
does  not  do  Justice  to  Itself  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  stiggestlng  the  establishment  of  a 
United  States  Surplus  Commodity  Exchange, 
I  eunalder  It  a  necessary,  but  temporary,  ex- 
pedient for  the  unloading  of  huge  stocks 
built  up  by  the  Oovemment  dtirlng  the  war. 
As  ta  the  case  with  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  believe  In  all -pervading 
State  control.  I  deplore  the  tremendous  In- 
roads Goremment  has  already  made  in  the 
sphere  of  commercial  activity,  tending,  as 
they  do.  to  nullify  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. If  Oovemment  efforts  m  this  direction 
eoatlBtM  unchecked   they  will  destroy  free 


BMieally  to  the  degree  that  It  ts  possible, 
the  Oovemment  should  confine  itself  to  the 
•rt  at  ffovemlng.  And  it  is  an  art  which 
baa  long  been  neglected  in  this  country.     I 

mention  this  so  that  you  will  not  mlscon- 


I 


stros  my  suggestion  or  think  that  I 
advocating  the  ent^y  of  Government  even 
one  step  further  Inti  business.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  thai  the  above  suggestion  Is 
submined  only  In  < broad  outline.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  mide  to  cover  the  many 
detalla  that  would  pave  to  be  worked  out 
in  establishing  a  United  States  Surplus  Com- 
modity Exchange. 

Tours  very  tr^Iy. 

Odt  H.  Lamborn. 

Preaidfnt. 


Hiimphreyi 
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Apnl  17,  1945 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 

remarks,  I  include  the 

describing  Himiphreys 

prepared  by  a  civic  club 


County,  Teoa. 


"tiNN.,    THX    Land    or 

PAOMISI 

AOaiCCXTtJBS,  LTVISlCXrK,  HTJNTING.  nSHINO, 
B<  lATIMO 

Humphreys  County,  with  a  population  of 
13.254,    Is   located   c  a   the   western    edge   of 
60    miles    southwest    of 
Nashville,  on  the  Br(^dway  of  America,  High- 
way No.  70. 

Tennessee  River  borders  it  on  the  west, 
and  it  Is  traversed  b  f  Duck  and  Buffalo  Riv- 
ers, and  White  Oak,  Richland,  Trace,  Blue, 
Hurricane,  and  Turn  )llng  Creeks,  and  numer- 
ous smaller  streams. 

The  pool  formed  ly  the  Kentucky  Dam  at 
GUbertsville  covers  the  western  portion  of 
the  county 

Waverly,  with  a  papulation  of  1,318,  is  the 
located  in  the  center  of 
the  county.  McEwen,  slightly  smaller,  serves 
the  eastern  portion  Jof  the  county. 

Every  type  of  soi^  may  be  found  in  this 
county  from  the  nclitst  Duck  River  bottom  to 
the  upland  clay. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  wooded 
lands  that  can  be  cleared  and  converted  into 
the  finest  of  pasture!  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

There  is  an  abuadant  growth  of  young 
timber — oak,  poplar. jash,  etc.^-over  the  great 
acres  of  this  countyi 

The  county  has  .i  ^a-Tnent  factory  at  Wav- 
erly that  works  about  600  people,  and  one  Ls 
now  being  Installed  at  McEwen  that  will 
work  some  300  peode — also  a  modem  sand 
and  gravel  plant.  rocK  and  lime  crusher,  can- 
ning factory,  and  nu|nerous  sawmills.  Labor 
in  normal  times  is  plentiful 

The  people  are  native  Anglo-Saxon,  hardy, 
energetic,  and  llfe-I6ving. 

The  county  is  trav^ved  from  north  to  south 
by  SUte  Highway  No.  13,  and  from  east  to 
west  by  Federal  HlgWway  No.  70:  and  has  700 
miles  of  good  graveled  secondary  roads  well 
bridged.  These  roa4s  reach  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

The  lands  are  coiaparatlvely  cheap,  and 
are  traversed  by  Hvlng  water  from  numerous 
springs   and  sparkliag  creeks. 

The  Tennessee  Vauey  Authority  ftimiahes 
the  electric  power,  and  rural  electrlflcatian 
covers  a  great  port%>n  of  the  county,  and 
post-war  plans  call  flor  complete  coverage. 

There  are  some  50  knlles  of  beautiful  shca« 
line  along  the  edge' of  the  Kentucky  Dam 
Reeervoir;  and  hunt  reds  of  acres  for  camp 
sites,  summer  and  vt  eatlon  homes,  and  per- 
manent homes  overk  oldng  this  pool  of  cle«r. 


Wue  water,  teeming  with  fish — bass,  crapple, 
catflah,  buffalo,  pike,  etc. 

Humphreys  County  Is  a  thriving  commu- 
nity with  modern  hemes,  good  farms,  good 
roads,  good  schools  and  churches,  friendly 
folk,  and  genuine  southern  hospitality. 

The  Kentucky  Dam  is  T.  V.  A.'s  largest  dam, 
ereetlng  the  longest  man-made  lake  In  the 
world.  It  cost  •110,000,000.  and  Is  184  miles 
long  and  has  a  shore  line  of  1.580  miles.  It 
Is  a  veritable  fisherman's  and  duck  hunter's 
paradise. 

Humphre3r8  County  is  served  by  the  N.  C.  & 
St.  L.  RaUway  In  addition  to  busses  traveling 
the  above-mentioned  highways.  It  is  ap- 
proximately 160  miles  from  Memphis,  60  miles 
from  Na£hvllle,  and  75  miles  from  Jackson, 
and  50  miles  from  Clarksville. 

There  are  no  better  opportunities  for: 

1.  The  purchase  of  productive  lands  at 
most  reasonable  prices. 

2.  The  building  of  homes  In  the  fahrest  of 
southern  lands. 

3.  The  living  of  life  In  leisure  among  beau- 
tiful hills  and  pleasant  streams  abounding 
In  game  and  fish. 

4.  The  promotion  of  Industry  that  Is  fast 
bringing  the  South  to  the  forefront. 

5.  The  utilization  of  the  vast  resotirces  of 
the  Tennessee   Valley  Authority. 


Why  Shoald  I  Be  Afraid? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1945 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land  the  people  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  distressed.  They  are  think- 
ing and  they  are  praying;  they  are  get- 
ting closer  to  Ood,  and  it  is  well  that 
the  Christian  spirit  is  now  abiding  closer 
than  ever  before.  In  these  days  of  dis- 
tress during  the  most  frightful  war  of 
all  times,  it  is  well  that  the  people  resign 
themselves  to  the  power  of  thought  and 
prayer.  The  angel  of  death  has  come 
to  the  untold  thousands  of  homes  in  our 
country,  and  the  people  are  bowed  down 
in  grief;  they  are  giving  more  thought 
to  Christianity  than  ever  before. 

In  my  home  community  that  is  evi- 
denced greater  than  ever  before.  Mr. 
Prank  M.  Crawford,  of  Connersville,  Ind.. 
the  grandfather  of  a  fine  boy  who  gave 
his  life  In  this  war  that  the  people  might 
be  free,  has  written  many  beautiful 
poems.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  American 
citlaens.  and  It  is  a  distinct  privilege  to 
insert  his  recent  poem  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  which  touches  the  heart- 
strings of  those  who  read  and  think  of 
our  future  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  beautiful  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Prank 
M.  Crawford,  of  Connersville,  Ind..  which 
is  as  follows: 

WHT    BBOCrU)    I    BB    AFSAmT 

Why  should  I  fear  to  walk  the  way 
Along  the  path  which  all  before  me  trod? 

Why  should  I  fear  when  comes  the  day 

To  pass  the  gate  and  meet  a  just,  forgivlni 
God? 
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In  my  life's  span  I've  played  my  part 

No  sacred  trust  have  I  betrayed. 
But  ever  kept  a  kindly  heart. 

Why  should  I  be  afraid? 
I  have  not  always  prayed  aloud. 

Nor  bowed  my  head  in  public  place, 
Tet  sinner  I  may  be  allowed 

The  benefit  of  saving  grace. 
If  God  be  Ood.  he  knows  It  all: 

He  knows  how  much,  how  far  I  strayed — 
And  God  doth  note  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Why  should  I  be  afraid? 

— FVem*  Crmoford. 


Forest  Protection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  address  by  former  Senator 
James  P.  Pope,  now  director  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  before  the 
Wayne  County,  Tenn.,  Forest  Protective 
Association  rally: 

The  Wat  Out 

(By  James  P.  Pope,  Director,  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority ) 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  three  stages 
In  the  history  of  man  and  xi*tiire — wilder- 
ness, desolation,  and  renewal  of  nattire's 
balance. 

In  the  first,  men  adapt  themselves  to  na- 
ture, not  trying  to  exploit  the  earth  but  sub- 
ordlnaUng  themselves  to  Its  processes.  This 
is  the  primitive  and  pastoral  stage,  when 
men  live  on  game  and  fish  and  wild  fruits, 
or  when  they  follow  their  herds  and  flocks 
wherever  the  best  grass  may  be  found  The 
early  American  Indians  were  examples  of  the 
primitive,  and  the  early  Persians  and  Baby- 
lonians were  examples  of  the  pastoral.  Men 
then  lived  In  harmony  with  nature.  In  every 
country  this  first  long  stage  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  nature  Is  evident. 

PHIMmVE  MAN  IN  HARMONT  WITH  NATUKI 

In  America  the  primitive  stage  lasted  trntll 
the  white  man  came.  The  balance  of  na- 
ture was  in  no  wise  disturbed  for  the  long 
centuries  before,  and  even  for  many  decades 
after  the  settlers  came.  These  were  the  days 
when  fish  and  wildlife  were  found  every- 
where In  profusion — the  days  of  the  beaver, 
of  the  roaring  buffalo  herds,  and  of  the  skies 
darkened  vrith  passenger  pigeons.  Never  had 
there  been  seen  such  broad  wildernesses  of 
trees,  such  wide  expanses  of  grazing  land, 
such  varieties  and  quantities  of  wildlife. 
These  resources  were  so  great  and  the  num- 
ber of  people  so  small  that  men  hardly  made 
a  dent  In  them  for  generations.  This  was 
then  the  land  of  Individual  effort  and  oppor- 
tunity. There  wasn't  a  single  unemployed 
man  In  all  America  In  1700.  unless  he  was  in 
Jail.  Men's  rewards  In  those  days  were  Just 
about  In  proportion  to  their  energy  and  their 
Initiative. 

Then  the  second  stage  began — tlje  period 
of  expansion  and  development,  and  of  ex- 
ploitation and  waste.  Railroads  came,  but 
the  besver  and  the  buffalo  passed.  The  pas- 
senger pigeon  disappeared  and  wildlife  every- 
where had  to  be  protected.  An  empire  of 
grazing  lands  became  almost  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  buffalo  grass  were 
plowed  up  for  wheat,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  skies  were  darkened,  not  with 
passenger  pigeons,  but  with  millions  of  tons 
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of  the  best  soil  of  the  West.  Men  were  also 
digging  and  txa-lng  into  the  earth  for  metals, 
for  ooal,  and  for  oil.  The  process  of  rapid 
•zhaustlon  began  In  these  resources  and  is 
•till  continuing. 

■FOLIATION    or    rOKESTS 

And  about  the  tlmberlands?  Nowhere  did 
this  stage  of  spoliation  apply  so  relentlessly 
as  to  the  Nation's  forests.  First,  of  course, 
came  the  assault  upou  the  pines  and  hard- 
woods of  the  Atlantic  coast  region,  then  upon 
those  In  the  Middle  States,  then  upon  the 
pines  and  hemlocks  of  the  Lake  States  region, 
then  upon  the  yellow  pines  and  hardwoods  of 
the  South,  and  finally  upon  the  firs  and 
other  evergreens  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
more  mUllonariee  there  were,  the  more  vigor- 
ous the  attack  became. 

The  big  sawmills  ran  day  and  night.  Ver- 
tical blades,  which  cut  5,000  feet  a  day.  gave 
way  to  the  circular  saw,  which  cut  three  or 
four  times  that  much.  Then  the  endless 
blade  of  the  band  saw  revolutionized  the 
whole  process.  In  one  mill  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  1,000.000  feet  a  day  was  cut.  One 
pity  of  all  this  was  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  timber  was  wasted.  The  young  growth 
was  cleared  out  by  the  swampers,  or  It  was 
broken  and  gnarled  by  the  falUng  of  the 
large  trees.  The  slash  was  piled  30  feet  high 
In  some  places — huge  firetrsps  And  the 
forest  fires  came,  of  course,  the  like  of  which 
had  never  been  seen  before 

roBxsT  nsxs 

Dr.  Walter  Havlghurst  of  Miami  University, 
Ohio,  In  a  remarkable  article  written  several 
years  ago,  dramatically  described  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  great  fires     He  said: 

"I  grew  up  In  a  Wisconsin  lumber  town. 
In  the  autumn  months  there  was  always  the 
terrible  fog  of  forest  fires  in  the  air.  and  the 
sun  was  a  dull  dollar  in  the  sky.  At  night 
there  were  no  stars  ana  people  slept  tensely 
with  that  faint  fear  In  their  throats,  won- 
dering If  the  wind  would  change  In  the 
night." 

When  I  lived  In  Louisiana  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  this  process  of  cutting  and 
slashing  and  burning  was  going  on  all  over 
the  State.  A  large  sawmill  would  rarely  be 
In  one  place  more  than  10  years.  It  would 
cut  and  slash  the  timber,  leave  the  place 
desolate,  and  move  on.  It  has  left  many 
ghost  towns  In  Its  wake.  One  lumber  town 
in  Louisiana  had  6.000  people  In  1917.  It 
had  churches,  schools,  paved  streets,  and 
parks.  By  1927,  the  mill  and  the  timber 
had  gone  and  the  town  had  one  Inhabitant. 
Literally  the  grass  was  growing  in  the  streets 
and  the  houses  were  occupied  by  bats  an 
wild  animals. 

Prom  1909  on  for  25  years  I  lived  In  Idaho. 
There  I  saw  the  same  process  going  on  In 
the  West  The  most  desolate  lands  I  ever 
saw  were  those  In  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
North  Idaho  where  the  lands  had  been  de- 
nuded of  thefr  finest  fir,  tamarack,  and  white 
pines,  and  laid  waste.  No  attention  was  paid 
at  first  to  selective  cutting,  to  preservation 
of  the  young  timber  or  to  fire  prevention. 

DESOLJITION 

Dr.  Havlghurst  again  describes  the  process 
of  desolation  in  graphic  words; 

"When  all  the  forest  was  ruined,"  he  said, 
"they  blew  the  long  whistle  and  the  town 
was  abandoned  When  the  echoes  died  away, 
desolation  settled  down.  Grass  grew  up  tn 
the  streets,  the  saloons  and  dance  halls  de- 
cayed In  the  Bim.  The  landing  that  had 
swarmed  with  teamsters  and  loaders  and 
whistle  punks  became  a  burrow  for  musk- 
rats.  The  vast  piratic  enterprise  left  Its 
empty  camps  and  Its  abandoned  towns  scat- 
tered over  the  ruined  North  " 

It  all  adds  up  to  this — of  almost  1.000.000 
acres  of  original  forest  land  In  the  United 
States,  only  one-half,  or  about  460.000.000 
acres,  are  now  available  for  producing  tim- 
ber. Nearly  all  the  finest  forests  are  gone 
and  on  millions  ot  Mres  the  seedbeds  for 


the  best  trees  have  been  burned.  It  would 
take  a  long  time  for  such  lands  to  seed  th«n- 
aelves  and  to  grow  forests  like  the  original, 
if  they  ever  would.  And  In  soms  sections 
of  the  coiuitry,  particularly  the  West,  it 
takes  a  hundred  or  more  years  to  grow  the 
big  trees.  There  la  In  the  statehouse  at 
Boise.  Idaho,  a  crosssectlon  of  a  large  west- 
em  pine  with  markers  showing  how  large 
the  tree  was  at  different  Important  events 
In  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
a  good-sized  tree  when  Washington  was 
President. 

•mx  Gomo  ON 

The  process  of  destroying  the  forests  of 
the  country  is  still  going  on.  not  so  rapidly  as 
In  the  past  but  faster  than  they  are  being 
replaced  by  growth.  There  Is  much  less  waste 
now  than  before,  and  cutting  practices  are 
gradually  Improving  everywhere.  There  Is 
more  selective  cutting,  more  cleaning  up  of 
slash,  and  more  fire  protection  than  ever  be- 
fore. But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Gov- 
ernment holdings— nstlonal  parks  and  for- 
ests and  etate  tlmberlands — have  largely  In- 
creased within  recent  years.  Improved  prac- 
tices for  cutting  on  these  lands  and  for  fire 
protection  have  not  only  benefited  the  timber 
In  these  reserves  but  have  spread  Into  cooper- 
ative efforts  by  and  with  private  owners  on 
their  lands. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  there  remains 
much  to  be  done.  In  a  recent  report  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  war  has 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  timber  In  both  public 
and  private  holdings;  that  the  constimptlon 
of  wood  products  Is  far  exceeding  the  amount 
that  is  being  grown.  The  committee  found 
that  the  need  is  "to  double  the  present  growth 
of  saw  timber  and  all  other  timber  as  well." 
The  restoration  of  these  forests  to  full  pro- 
ductivity, the  committee  concluded,  would 
provide  employment  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  at  people. 

TENNESSEE  OOTNO  THHOtJGH  SAME  5TACE 

Tennessee  and  the  Tennessee  Valley,  ot 
course,  have  been  going  through  this  same 
stage  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
lumber  industry  was  one  of  the  first  major 
Industries  developed  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. During  the  early  years,  most  of  the  lum- 
ber was  produced  b>  small  circular  mills  and 
used  by  the  settlers  for  homes  and  other  con- 
struction purposes.  Later  on.  when  trans- 
portation facilities  Improved,  large  mills  were 
brought  In  from  the  North  where  they  had 
Jupt  finished  cutting  the  virgin  timber. 
These  operators  bought  large  tracts  of  tlmtier 
and  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry 
lumbering  operations  had  reached  large-scale 
proportions.  The  peak  came  In  1909.  when 
more  than  one  and  one-half  billion  board- 
feet  was  produced.  Since  then  produAion  has 
been  going  down,  except  during  the  present 
war,  when  production  has  been  about 
1.000.000,000  board-feet  per  year.  Most  of  the 
virgin  timber  is  gone,  and  most  of  the  large 
mills  have  abandoned  the  territory. 

In  1939.  when  the  T.  V.  A.  made  a  study  of 
the  situation.  It  was  found  that  about  90  i)er- 
cent  of  the  lumber  produced  was  by  small 
mills  with  a  dally  capacity  of  less  than  20,000 
feet.  And  It  was  found  also  that  for  a  long 
time  there  has  been  a  steady  and  Increased 
loss  of  forest  capital.  The  drain  has  far  ex- 
ceeded and  Is  now  exceeding  the  growth  of 
saw  timber  It  Is  estimated  that  tMs  drain 
has  been  and  Is  now  about  one  and  three- 
tenths  times  as  great  as  the  annual  growth 
of  saw  timber. 

AN   KARLT  REPOBT 

The  tlmberlands  within  the  valley  have 
practically  all  been  cut  over,  many  more  than 
once.  And  they  have  been  burned  over  re- 
peatedly. One  erf  the  moat  Interesting  docu- 
ments that  has  come  to  my  attention  is  • 
report  in  1874  by  the  Bute  of  Tennessee  on 
the  reeources  of  the  State.-  It  discusses  tim- 
ber resourc"  at  considereb'e  length.  It  de- 
plores the  destruction  of  the  forests  thst 
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then  going  on.  Among  other  things,  the 
report  stated: 

"The  annual  conflagrations  that  sweep  Ilka 
•  devotirlng  fur7  throiigh  the  old  coaling 
lands,  destroying  the  young  sprouts  and  ren- 
dering barren  a  large  scope  ol  country,  should 
be  checked.  Old  fields  are  lying  Idle  and 
unfenced  In  every  portion  of  the  State  that 
could  be  reclaimed  by  being  planted  In  trees. 
They  are  now  unsightly  and  hideous  pictures 
In  the  landscape,  worthless  to  the  owners  and 
to  the  State." 

The  report  concludes  by  saying: 

"He  who  shall  be  instrumental  in  restor- 
tag  the  lost  fertility  of  those  worn  places 
•ad  malrlng  them  things  of  beauty  and 
profit,  may  well  be  numbered  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  State." 

Thoee  were  brave  and  prophetic  words  In 
1874.  Nevertheless,  the  depletion  from  cut- 
ting and  from  fires  hxu  gone  on.  The  old. 
ezploltlT*  cutting  practices  have  continued, 
and  there  have  been  and  now  are  some- 
thing like  10.000  fires  every  year  In  the  Ten- 
nemee  Valley  and  about  three-cjuarters  of  a 
million  acres  of  land  are  burned  over  an- 
nually. 

DXAIN    KXCZEDS    OBOWTH 

Too  much  emphaals  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  fact  that  our  capital  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  forests  Is  being  depleted  at  a  serious 
rate.  Instead  of  being  built  up.  or  even  hold- 
ing lu  own.  It  Is  running  down  at  a  pretty 
rapid  rate.  If  the  capital  in  our  banks.  In 
our  b\istne«^es.  or  In  any  of  our  other  In- 
stitutions was  being  Impaired  at  the  same 
rate,  we  would  know  bankruptcy  would  soon 
^be  Inevitable. 

In  spite  of  the  continued  depletion  of  the 
good  saw  timber  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
however,  the  forests  of  the  region  support  an 
industry  of  over  9100.000.000  Income  a  year. 
There  are  rome  3.500  sawmills  and  wood- 
using  Industries  within  the  area.  When  one 
realizes  that  the  total  Income  from  farm 
products  received  by  the  farmers  In  Tennes- 
see In  1941  was  only  9109.000000.  the  Im- 
portance of  this  Industry  and  of  the  remain- 
ing timber  resources  of  the  valley  Is  very 
evident.  It  U  estimated  that  1  family  out 
of  every  13  gains  lU  livelihood  from  work 
In  this  Industry 

What  U  the  future,  then,  of  the  timber- 
lands  and  the  woodworking  Industries  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley?  Will  It  be  necessary  for 
the  few  lartje  mills  to  close  down  in  the 
coiirse  of  a  few  years  because  of  the  lack  of 
good  timber?  Must  the  income  from  this 
IndusUy  constantly  decrease?  Is  there  a  way 
out? 

TH«    WAT    OUT  • 

Kot  only  can  the  industry  be  maintained, 
but  those  who  know  most  about  forestry 
development  and  management  Insist  that 
Its  annual  Income  can  be  doubled  or  even 
trebled.  Tftey  ray  also  that  the  forest  lands 
can  be  improved  and  their  effectiveness  for 
watershed  protection  be  greatly  Increased. 
It  can  be  done  by  management — by  a  wide- 
spread program  of  society  cooperating  with 
nature.  This  is  the  third  stage  of  man's 
relation  to  nature. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means  and  what  has 
been  done  within  the  last  few  years  lu  that 
direction  Thniugh  the  combined  •florts  of 
the  suie  forestry  agencies,  (he  Sxt*nalon 
Services,  the  United  States  Forest  Service. 
and  the  T  V.  A.,  there  have  been  set  up 
IB  the  V4lley  several  indu*trtal  and  tnstU 
tutlonal  foifat  man.iKement  demonatratlons, 
and  hundreds  of  farm  wooditnd  demonstra- 
tions. All  these  have  been  based  upon  the 
principle  of  »uir alned  yield  Th(«re  have  been 
adopted  selective  cutting  practices,  reforteta- 
tlon  and  en>8.on  control,  and  utilisation  of 
what  had  been  retarded  in  the  past  aa  waste 
ntaterlaia.  Forest-fire  control  has  been  large* 
ly  aiteiKled  in  all  of  the  valley  S.ates.  aI- 
thoufh  it  la  stUl  far  from  twinx  adequate  in 
many  sections  Sxirvcys  h«ve  be^ii  made  of 
kind,  quality,  and  amount  of  forest  growth. 
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set  out  In  the  vall>y,  in  addition  to  other 
milliona  produced  In  the  State  nurseries. 
An  educational  program  conducted  by  the 
several  State  and  Federal  agencies  is  making 

forest  deterioration — 
conscious  of  the  bail  cutting  practices,  con- 
scious of  the  waste,  conscious  of  the  fire 
Efforts  hajve  been  made  to  create 
attitude,  an  antl-soll- 
eroslon  attitude,  dp  to  June  30,  1944,  there 
had  been  held  nearl  r  6.000  meetings  of  farm- 
In  the  region,  with  an 
to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  people,  whire  these  problems  have 
been  discussed.  Tt  Is  Included  hundreds  of 
meetings  with  school  children  and  teachers. 
More  than  20  comxtunlty  forest-fire-control 
plans  had  been  put  Into  operation,  and 
organized  fire  contifol  has  been  extended  to 
counties. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  progress 
than  that  found  lere  In  Wayne  County. 
Recently  I  saw  an  article  written  about 
Wayne  County  de  relopments.  The  writer 
began  the  article  Ir  this  way:  "I  have  seen 
miracle."  Of  cot  rse  I  read  on,  delighted 
with  the  story  of  ^hat  has  taken  place  In 
the  last  3  or  4  years. 
I  shall  not.  of  courie.  go  Into  the  details  of 
the  story  for  you  tv  ow  them.  It  Is  the  story 
of  your  achlevemen  s.  It  tells  how  you  had 
long  been  subjected  to  the  IneqtUties  of  for- 
est exploitation,  ho  iv  you  finally  broke  with 
the  past,  how  you  took  stock  of  your  re- 
maining timber  res<  urces.  and  how  you  have 
much  Improved  a  s  tuatlon  that  a  few  years 
ago  seemed  almoet  lopeless. 
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For  the  sake  of 
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there  were  only  3.000  acres  burned.  Senti- 
ment had  grown  so  strong  In  the  county  that 
an  old  trapper  remarked:  "Mister.  Id  shoot 
my  own  brother  if  I  caught  him  flrin'  the 
woods." 

Not  only  had  Wayne  County  people  been 
working  on  reduction  of  forest  fires,  they  were 
changing  their  ways  of  cutting  the  timber. 
The  landowners  took  hold  of  this  matter  with 
the  same  vigor  they  did  fire  protection.  Has- 
sell  &  Hughes  Lumber  Co.  has  done  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  things  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  the  whole  field  of  forest 
conservation.  In  1943  this  company  had  to 
make  a  major  decision.  Most  of  the  pine  saw- 
timber  had  been  cut  on  their  70.COO-acre 
holdings.  Should  they  complete  the  liqui- 
dation and  go  out  of  business  or  should  they 
revise  their  cutting  practices  and  p. an  a 
permanent  operation? 

PXEPETOAL  HARVEST 

T.  V.  A.  foresters  made  an  inventory.  T^iey 
estimated  that  the  present  stand  of  timber 
Is  growing  new  wood  at  the  rate  of  5.300.000 
board  feet  each  year.  If  3,000,000  feet  were 
cut  each  year  the  annual  gain  would  be 
2.300,000  feet.  After  10  years  of  this  kind 
of  management  the  volume  of  timber  would 
have  Increased  to  100.000.000  board  feet. 
This  suggestion  has  been  follov^ed  by  the 
company,  and  by  so  doing  It  will  in  20  yeart 
have  a  stable  Industry  based  on  a  growing 
stock  of  150,000.000  board  feet  of  high-quality 
timber,  and  a  perpetual  annual  har\'est  of 
7,500,000  board  feet.  By  making  other  ad- 
justments the  company  has  continued  to  run 
without  decreasing  Its  income  or  the  number 
of  its  employees.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
people  of  Wayne  Coimty  and  to  the  Haasell 
&  Hughes  Lumber  Co.  You  have  performed 
a  miracle. 

The  work  in  this  county  has  served  as  an 
example  for  a  number  of  other  demonstra- 
tions In  the  Tennessee  Valley.  It  has  led 
six  owners  of  properties  aggregating  210.000 
acres  in  Virginia.  Tennessee,  and  North  Car- 
olina to  explore  the  possibilities  and  to 
Initiate  similar  demonstrations  on  their  own 
proj)ertles.  It  has  encouraged  the  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  are  using  their  woodlands  as 
demonstration  projects.  This  Is  applied  re- 
source development  based  on  the  natural  law 
of  stistalned  production. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  the  24.000 
agricultural  demonstration  farms  in  the 
Valley,  and  people  come  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  them.  The  woodland  demon- 
stration farms  and  the  industrial  forest  dem- 
onstration areas  may  likewise  create  Nation- 
wide, if  not  world-wide,  attention.  The  re- 
sults that  are  coming  from  these  forest  dem- 
onstrations, and  especially  the  Wayne  County 
demonstration,  would  seem  to  be  as  signifi- 
cant in  forest  conservation  as  the  demon- 
stration farms  In  soil  conservation.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  conservation  demon- 
stration more  heartening  than  that  in  yoiu' 
own  county. 

WHAT  omn  covNiam  ravs  sons 
There  are  other  countrlea  In  the  world  that 
have  practically  solved  the  problem  of  forest 
conservation.  As  far  back  as  1752.  Sweden 
classified  her  land  in  a  land -use  survey. 
The  United  States  is  just  now  thinking  of 
■ucb  a  survey.  In  Sweden  there  are  aaw- 
mills  that  have  been  in  continuous  opera- 
tion f<y  300  years.  Of  eourae.  they  cut  the 
timber  only  when  It  matures:  they  protect 
tt  from  fire:  they  carefully  protect  the  young 
growth  of  timber.  After  two  centuriee  of 
larg«-«cal«  lumbering,  there  u  more  timber 
In  Sweden  now  than  there  was  in  tha  year 
1700.  Denmark  ^aa  twice  as  much  forest 
new  aa  the  had  SQLyMn  ago. 

The  people  of  the  Tenntaaee  Valley  can  do 
the  same  thinir  whenever  they  make  up  their 
mlnda  to  tt.  V/ayue  County  it  pointing  tite 
way. 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosereit  and  President 
TmmaB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1B45 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  four  edi- 
torials, two  being  from  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  one  entitled  "Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt"  and  the  other  "Presi- 
dent Truman."  one  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  entitled  "He  EMed  in 
Service,"  and  another  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  entitled  "Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt"  all  of  date  April  13, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
Aprtl  13,  1945] 

FRANKUN    DELANO    K006EVELT 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  ex- 
pended the  last  ounce  of  his  strength  In  the 
service  of  his  country  and  passed  on.  This 
tragedy  befalls  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  world's  history. 

Not  alone  is  our  President  stricken,  but 
hundreds  of  millions  who  looked  to  him  for 
leadership  feel  the  blow.  He  carried  the 
flaming  torch  of  victory  to  the  very  verge 
of  triumph.  His  skill  and  his  indomitable 
will  were  counted  upon  to  shape  the  futtire 
security  of  the  family  of  nations. 

President  Roosevelt  had  risen  to  his  posi- 
tion of  world  preeminence  by  way  of  a  suc- 
cession of  steps  that  won  him  first  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  own  followers 
and  the  respect  of  his  political  opponents. 
He  had.  to  begin  with,  broad  knowledge  of 
public  affairs,  a  magnetic  personality,  a  sense 
of  humor,  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  under- 
privileged, a  keen  political  acumen,  and  a 
dogged  determination  to  conquer  liis  physi- 
cal Infirmity  that  won  universal  admiration. 

With  these  assets  and  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment In  public  service,  he  came  into  control 
of  domestic  affairs  at  a  time  of  economic 
upheaval  that  threatened  to  end  in  chaos. 
He  adopted  drastic  measures  to  cope  with 
the  fear  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  na- 
tional unrest  of  that  period.  He  followed 
up  with  advocacy  of  almost  revolutionary 
social  reforms.  His  was  the  unprecedented 
distinction  of  winning  fotir  elections  to  the 
Presidency. 

This  eminence  In  a  coimtry  of  comniand- 
Ing  wealth,  natural  resources,  and  indus- 
trial development  made  President  Roosevelt's 
convictions  about  foreign  affairs  matters  of 
supreme  International  importance.  Tba 
world  took  notice  when  h«  spoke  bla  mind — 
and  it  waa  the  American  mind— In  condem- 
nation of  aggressor  nations.  He  tried  by 
wamiofi  to  divert  the  dlcutors  from  self< 
destruction  through  pursuit  of  their  ambt> 
tluns.  Re  taw  more  clearly  than  moat  of 
hU  countryman  whlthar  the  world  waa  baad> 
Ing. 

When  war  came,  President  RooMvelt 
■bapad  his  ootirte  to  tafefuard  American 
tntarMta.  What  the  outcome  of  hta  struggla 
to  unify  national  Miniment  might  hate  bean 
but  for  the  Incredible  stupidity  of  tbe  sneak 
atuck  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  Hitler's  declara- 
tK)n  of  war  none  can  say.  The  folly  of  the 
fused  American  national  will  over- 


night. It  stood  four-square  behind  Its  lead- 
er's determination  to  beat  Germany  and 
Japan  into  unconditional  surrender.  It  sub- 
scribed to  his  belief  that  the  price  we  must 
pay  now  for  freedom  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
world  submission  to  a  hateful  tyranny. 

Upon  our  entry  into  the  war  the  President 
plunged,  unsparingly  of  himself,  into  an 
active  personal  participation  that  would  have 
worn  down  many  a  man  of  stronger  physique. 
Regardless  of  risks  to  health  and  life,  he  re- 
peatedly crossed  the  oceans  to  confer  with 
the  leaders  of  our  allies.  He  took  a  direct 
hand  In  The  planning  of  military  and  polit- 
ical strategy.  He  devoted  himself  to  ironing 
out  difficulties.  He  cemented  tlee  that  pro- 
duced unity  and  assured  victory. 

And  now.  with  military  triumph  over  Hit- 
lerism  apparently  only  a  matter  of  days — 
or  at  most  of  weeks — now,  with  the  nations 
about  to  assemble  at  San  Francisco  to  go 
over  the  blueprints  for  a  shock-proof  struc- 
ture of  world  security;  now,  with  the  world 
leaning  more  heavily  than  ever  upon  his 
council  and  guidance — he  pays  the  price  of  a 
devotion  to  duty,  a  courageous  acceptance 
of  overbearing  responsibility,  that  carried 
him  beyond  his  strength. 

Truly,  the  United  States  has  lost  a  great 
President,  the  United  Nations  a  powerful 
champion,  the  world  an  outstanding  human- 
itarian leader. 

In  this  hour  of  consternation  and  grief 
petty  political  considerations  are  forgotten. 
Americana  will  see  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt in  a  clearer  perspective.  History  will 
record  In  Indelible  words  the  devotion  of  his 
extraordinary  talents  to  the  realization  of 
humanity's  hope — peace  and  prosperity  for 
all. 

A  stunned  and  sorrowing  world  pays  trib- 
ute to  his  memory.  His  Is  a  name  that  will 
ever  be  remembered  in  his  own  country  with 
gratitude  and  pride. 

pttamnrr  txuman 

Normally  a  change  in  the  Presidency 
caused  by  death  has  been  of  real  concern 
only  m  this  coimtry.  But  the  transfer  of 
Presidential  power  due  to  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  Is  a  matter  that  stlra  the  whole 
world.  For  possible  changes  in  American  pol- 
icy might  affect  all  humankind. 

The  world  must  needs  ask.  what  manner 
of  man  is  Harry  8.  Truman?  How  does  he 
stand  as  to  prosecution  of  the  war?  The 
making  of  the  peace?  The  fulfilment  of  the 
herpes  of  the  peoples  everjrwhere  for  security 
against  other  -vers,  new  aggression? 

The  answer  of  his  record  Is  reassuring.  It 
will  comfort  tbe  friends  of  freedom,  deprive 
our  enemies  of  even  the  faintest  hope  that 
the  change  in  Washington  will  save  them 
from  their  Just  fate. 

The  new  President  has  been  one  of  the 
most  useful  Members  of  Congress  in  promot- 
ing effective  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Senate  inquiry  over  which  he  prMlded  has 
served  to  prevent  delays,  cut  out  abuses,  and 
curb  morale-shaking  profiteering. 

On  every  Issue  concerning  the  war,  the 
peace,  the  due  punishment  of  our  enemies, 
he  has  been  on  the  right  side.  The  record 
aupports  the  pledges  he  now  makes. 

He  comes  from  simple  folk,  of  the  sturdy 
stock  that  has  given  tbe  Nation  some  of 
lU  best  Chief  Executives.  Hla  U  a  call  to 
maai  the  naed  not  only  of  the  present,  but 
o(  future  lanerations,  that  would  challenge 
any  American  to  offer  of  his  best. 

Aa  the  war  tntert  lU  closing  phaae  In 
Itvopa.  thoughts  naturally  center  more  and 
more  on  tha  problem  of  aixiurlty.  There  U 
matter  for  anoouraiamant  in  the  belief  that 
Prealdent  Truman't  Influence  with  the  Ben- 
ate,  born  of  a  dtoade  of  Mnrlce  In  that  branch 
of  OongraM.  will  be  halpMl  In  getting  that 
body  In  line  with  tha  people's  wiu. 

The  American  paople  have  faith  today  that 
their  new  Praaldent  will  measure  up  to  the 
high  responslbilitlM  to  which  destiny  beck- 


ons him.  Regardless  of  party,  they  will  rally 
to  hla  support  In  this  hour  of  grief  and 
crisis. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  April  IS, 
19481 

HE    DIED    IN    SZaVICE 

The  only  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano  Rooae- 
velt  we  can  put  Into  words  tonight  is  one 
we  pay  in  common  with  millions  more 
throughout  the  world. 

President  Roosevelt  was  otir  friend.  We 
were  proud  of  that. 

Millions  were  proud  to  call  him  friend. 
That  was  the  quality  of  his  greatness.  He 
was  a  friend  of  all  mankind. 

Now,  at  the  floodtide  of  victory  In  Ger- 
many, even  as  our  highest  Army  officers  fore- 
cast the  end  of  hostilities  "in  a  few  days  " 
our  President  Joins  the  gold-star  honor 
roll  of  American  war  casualties  He  was  Just 
as  much  a  war  casualty  as  any  G.  I.  Joe 
laid  low  by  an  enemy  bullet. 

Few  of  us  have  realized  how  hard  Franklin 
Roosevelt  drove  himself,  how  he  spared  noth- 
ing, least  of  all  his  strength  and  devotion. 
Perhaps  he  knew  It  would  be  this  way.  that 
he  decided  all  he  had  to  give  must  be  given 
before  It  was  too  late. 

We  may  grieve  that  he  has  not  lived  to  see 
completion  of  the  Allied  triumph  which  he 
planned  so  brilliantly  and  with  such  uncanny 
foresight.  Yet  before  he  passed  on  he  could 
have  no  doubts  that  triumph  was  inevitable 
and  Imminent. 

Posterity  will  think  of  us  as  "the  Roosevelt 
generation."  Often  with  envy.  There  never 
has  been  any  doubt  that  his  place  in  his- 
tory was  preeminent  and  secure. 

History  also  will  record  that  he  was  as 
great  in  peace  as  he  was  In  war,  a  recog- 
nition already  given  him  by  the  Nation — 
through  unprecedented  election  to  four 
terms  In  the  White  House. 

Yes.  he  was  a  valiant  leader:  loved  by  his 
people  because  he  wholeheartedly  loved  them. 

He  is  gone.  And  the  only  mitigation  of  the 
Nation's  sorrow  is  the  realization  that  prov- 
idence gave  him  to  America  when  America 
needed  him  most. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  April  13. 
19451 

rSAMKLIM    DELANO   KOOSEVELT 

Immeasurably  shocked  by  the  sudden  death 
Of  their  President,  the  Ainertcan  people  feel 
an  acute  sense  of  loss  that  la  intensified  by 
the  especially  tragic  circumstances  of  his 
passing  at  the  climax  of  his  long  and  devoted 
service  to  his  country's  welfare. 

To  be  deprived  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
militant  leadership  Just  as  the  day  of  victory 
over  America's  cruel  foes  Is  beginning  to 
dawn,  Just  as  he  was  preparli^  to  exercise  his 
powerful  Influence  toward  insuring  the 
future  peace  of  the  world,  constitutes  a  stun- 
ning blow  to  the  Nation  as  It  bows  Its  head 
In  sorrow. 

Few  of  his  Illustrious  predecessors  had  been 
forced  to  bear  so  many  and  so  grave  respoml- 
bllitles  and  burdens.  None  had  been  called 
upon  to  contend  against  stich  a  grlevoua 
physical  handicap  as  marked  hla  long  yaara 
of  ofllce. 

President  Rooaevelt'i  splendid  triumph 
over  hla  grave  diaabillty.  which  would  have 
caused  a  leaaer  man  to  give  up  in  daapalr. 
will  ever  remain  an  inspiring  objact  lasaon  to 
American  youth  His  death  at  thla  parUcu* 
lar  hour  of  the  Nation's  history  recaUa  polgn< 
autly  the  tragedy  of  Abraham  Unooln.  who. 
also  laden  with  the  caret  of  a  great  war.  diad 
only  a  few  days  after  tha  praaervaUon  of  tha 
Union  had  bean  amurad. 

Butory  wUl  appralaa  Mr.  RooMvelfs  trua 
place  among  the  world's  great  sUtaamaa.  but 
at  this  moment  of  naUonal  mourning  oartala 
facts  sUnd  out,  in  the  amartng  earaar  e(  tha 
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Who  VM  foiir  times  elected  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  admit  of  no  dUputa. 
Ftom  early  manhood  and  dxirlng  hu  aerv- 
Ice  oa  a  member  of  the  New  York  Leglalatur* 
atid  Governor  of  the  State  Mr.  Roosevelt  bad 
evinced  a  keenly  sympathetic  Interest  In  tha 
lot  of  the  p<x»r  and  underprivileged. 

Af:er  he  became  President  It  was  natural 
that  hs  should  continue  this  humanitarian 
Interest  by  propoalng  and  urging  far-reach- 
ing measures  of  social  reform,  including  tha 
■jscam  ai  social  lecunty  which  provides  pen- 
•leiM  for  tha  i^ad  unable  to  earn  a  living. 

Shortly  before  his  death.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
lent  his  active  support  to  plans  for  greatly 
expanding  these  heneflta  to  cur  people. 

The  Nation-wide  campaign  for  the  preven- 
UOB  and  cure  of  infantile  paralysis  will  ever 
lia  —nrtattfl  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  name.  Tha 
funoua  institution  at  Warm  SprLpgs.  Oa.. 
was  eapaclally  near  to  his  heart,  and  tha 
March  of  Dimes  has  become  an  annual 
mttnnsl  entaiprlM  productive  of  untold  good 
to  eountleas-mSarars  from  the  dread  disease. 
His  laadlng  part  in  this  beneflcent  work  will 
never  ba  forgotten. 

At  a  time  when  the  danger  signals  were 
flying  over  unhsppy  Europe.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  prompt  to  perceive  the  gathering  storm 
and  to  warn  his  countrymen  to  be  prepared. 
In  bis  memorable  and  striking  speech  In 
Chicago,  be  clearly  portrayed  the  perils  to 
America  of  a  world  ablaze  with  war  and  urged 
tha  adoptUJn  of  maaaurea  to  quarantine  and 
ctirb  all  wou!d-ba  aggraaaors. 

He  was  quick  to  reallre  the  follr  of  st- 
temptlng  to  appease  such  bloodthirsty  mon- 
sters as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  to  advocate 
preparations  for  the  defense  of  our  own  coun- 
try on  a  scale  commensurate  with  Its  huge 
material  and  military  reaouroea. 

A  beginning  was  made  toward  strengthen- 
ing our  Nation's  bulwarks,  but  only  a  begin- 
ning, for  It  was  difficult  to  overcome  tha 
obstinste  prejudices  and  shortsightedness  of 
those  isolationists  who  foollshlv  believed  that 
the  United  States  could  withdraw  Into  a 
watertight  compartment  and  be  secure. 

Then  came  the  Japanaaa  stab  In  the  back 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  unparalleled,  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt so  righteously  declared,  in  the  annals  of 
Infamy,  and  an  aroused  Nation  leaped  Into 
the  war  under  his  vigorous  leadership. 

Long  before  America  waa  forced  to  Join 
the  fight  against  the  international  gang- 
sters. Mr.  Roosevelt  had  perceived  the  im- 
poaaiblllty  of  pursuing  a  neutral  course. 
With  scant  regard  for  precedents  and  tech- 
nicalities, he  had  moved  to  obtain  for  our 
Nation  strategic  outp)08ts  of  defense  which 
were  later  to  prove  their  inestimable  value. 
When  war  came.  President  Roosevelt  did 
more  than  issue  a  clarion  call  to  arms.  Un- 
der his  direction.  Congress  moved  swiftly  to 
lit  the  Nation  for  a  conflict  which,  he  warned, 
would  t>e  long  and  arduous. 

He  initiated  the  program  for  building  the 
greatest  Navy  the  world  had  ever  seen  and 
witnessed  its  successful  conclusion.  Ha 
stressed  the  need  for  harnessing  every  major 
Industry  in  the  land  to  the  war  effort.  Today 
we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  this  enterprising, 
enlightened  leadership. 

In  order  to  further  the  progress  of  tha 
war.  Mr  Roojevelt  never  spared  hlniself  but 
endured  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  long- 
distance Journeys  by  air  and  sea  to  confer 
•od  plan  with  the  leaders  of  otir  allies. 

It  was  natural  that  the  stress  and  strain 
Induced  by  theae  extraordinary  exertions. 
enough  to  break  down  a  healthy  man  of  half 
his  age.  should  have  given  rise  to  constant 
fears  and  anxieties  on  the  part  of  all  good 
Americans  The  supreme  tragedy  is  that  ba 
did  not  live  to  see  his  efforts  for  victory  and 
an  enduring  peace  brought  to  final  accom- 
plishment. 

It  may  be  said  of  President  Roosevelt  that 
he  gave  his  life  for  his  country  as  trrily  aa 
the  soldier  who  is  slain  on  the  flring  Una. 
He  died  in  the  path  of  duty.  He  could  have 
wished  for  no  better  epitaph. 


Why  lUly  Should  Be  Accspted  As  An  Ally 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
extending  to  me  the  cotutesy  of  permitting 
me  to  appear  before  you  today  to  urge  that 
Italy  be  recognized  us  a  full  and  equal  ally. 
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Tuesday.  ApHl  17.  1945 

Mr.  PHUUPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  call  attention  to 
the  constantly  growing  volume  of  "direc- 
tives" and  regulations  today  pouring  out 
of  the  Federal  agencies  here  in  Washing- 
ton. This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
to  Members  of  Congress  and  to  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
question,  which  I  ask  again  today,  is 
pointedly,  "When  is  Congress  going  to 
do  something  about  it?"  Quite  a  few  of 
us  asked  this  question  last  year  when  the 
renewal  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  gave  Congress  a  simple  and  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  that  act. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  with  another 
renewal  coming  up  shortly,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  read  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  April  8, 
1945.  It  was  written  by  Warren  B. 
Francis,  the  Times  staff  correspondent  in 
Washington.  The  Octopus,  to  which 
Mr.  Francis  refers,  is  a  mimeographed 
sheet  put  out  weekly  by  C.  J.  S.  William- 
son, the  Washington  representative  of 
the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. It  shows  briefly  the  regulations, 
orders,  directives,  and  other  evasions  of 
the  constitutional  intention  to  make  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  lawmaking  bodies  of  Congress.  It 
has  surprised  and  interested  me  as  much 
as  it  did  Mr.  Francis,  when  he  wrote  this 
editorial: 

GOVXHNMENT   BT   DXCRXS 

(By  Warren  B.  Francis) 
Washington,  April  7. — Few  people  seem  to 
do    anything    about   the   weather,    as   Mark 
Twain  observed.     Nor  do  they  do  anything 
about  Government  by  decree. 

Several  years  ago  an  enterprising  advertis- 
ing man  won  a  seat  In  Congress  by  promis- 
ing to  repeal  a  law  a  day.  The  time  seems 
to  be  ripe  for  a  candidate  who  will  promise 
to  hold  down  the  Issuance  of  directives  to 
one  a  day. 

Careful  checking  of  the  ofllcl»l  records 
shows  that  miscellaneous  Government  agen- 
cies issued  1.338  orders,  rules,  regulations, 
amendments,  and  other  instructions  In  a 
3-week  period.  Lawyers,  businessman.  Wash- 
ington observers  and  even  btueaucrata  can- 
not keep  up  with  this  stream  of  decrees  un- 
less they  devote  full  time  to  checking  on  the 
revisions,  modifications,  changes,  and  Inter- 
pretations. 

A    GREAT    FLOOD 

Historically.  Executive  orders  signified  a 
White  House  decision. .  They  were  aimed  at 
other  Federal  agencies,  at  assorted  Govern- 
ment officers.  They  have  come  from  the 
President's  ofllce  In  legitimate  fashion  for 
generations.  These  formal  doctmienU  bear 
the  President's  signature. 
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The  stream  of  proclamations,  ultimatums, 
and  other  directives  lately  has  reached  the 
prq;>ortlon  of  a  surging  flood.  They  have 
the  standmg  of  Executive  orders,  thovigh 
signed  by  a  host  of  individuals,  and  also  tha 
affect  of  congressional  enactments. 

In  the  case  of  laws,  presumably  some  de- 
bate and  discussion  and  deliberation  pre- 
cedes flnal  approval.  In  the  case  of  Execu- 
tive cffders,  there  Is  no  such  assuanoe. 

BOMI  OF  THX  FACTS 

The  degree  to  which  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  hastily  conferred  authority  to  tell 
the  people  where  to  head  In  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated without  a  few  statistics. 

Thanks  to  the  research  of  an  enterprising 
Callfornlan,  some  of  these  vital  facta  are 
available.  The  Washington  representative  of 
the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Charles 
J.  S.  WUllamson.  has  noted  there  were,  on  a 
single  day,  S3  pages  of  "detailed  amended 
instructions  In  relation  to  meat  Inspection." 
He  adds,  pointedly,  "What  meat?" 

In  one  7-day  period  the  output  of  rules, 
orders,  decrees,  and  other  directives  ran  from 
a  high  of  168  to  a  low  of  62,  totaling  444  for 
the  week.  One  order  carried  nearly  50  foot- 
notes, referring  affected  parties  to  earlier  ver- 
sions. 

This  "octopus."  to  steal  a  phrase  from  the 
Inc'iistrlous  Callfornlan,  seems  to  be  an  In- 
sidious animal.  He  Is  Infiltrating  Into  the 
home-front  ranks  with  the  persistence  of 
Japanese.  He  is  using  a  streamlined  model 
of  the  "If  you  can't  lick  'em.  Join  'em"  ve- 
hicle. He  is  using  the  war  effort  as  a  smoke 
screen  to  cloak  his  movementa. 

Significant  warning  about  the  dangers  of 
government  by  decree  can  be  found  in  a 
congressional  report  warning  about  the  num- 
ber of  orders  signed  by  the  President.  This 
does  not  enumerate  the  volvmae  of  decrees 
from  such  agencies  as  the  O.  P.  A.,  W.  M  C, 
W.  P.  B..  and  other  alphabetical  conglomera- 
tions. 

HOW  LONGT 

Ironically,  the  "do  this — or  else"  notices 
derive  the  force  of  law  by  being  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Not  one  Is  enforce- 
able—as In  the  case  of  the  curfew— until  It 
appears  In  that  publication.  The  Federal 
Register,  Incidentally,  bears  the  motto,  "Llt- 
tera  Scripta  Manet."  Loosely  translated,  this 
means  "The  written  word  remains. ' 

A  review  of  the  orders,  etc..  prompts  two 
questions:  How  long  does  the  written  word 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  Nation?  When  is 
somebody  going  to  do  something  about  It? 


The  Late  President  RooseTelt 
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Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  president  of 
the  Empire  State  Society.  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  on  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Chapter,  S.  A.  R.,  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  AprU  12,  1945: 

As  president  of  the  Kmplre  State  Society, 
8  A.  R  ,  I  feel  that  we  should  aU  leave  this 
meeting  with  a  united  thought.  We  are  all 
Americans.  Eighty  years  ago  this  month 
Abraham  Lincoln  lay  dead  at  the  hand  of  an 


assassin.  That  also  was  at  a  time  of  great 
crisis.  Here  In  this  city,  Oen.  James  A.  Oar- 
field  was  called  upon  to  address  from  a  hotel 
balcony  a  vast  throng  of  silent,  anxious  peo- 
ple. He  said  but  one  sentence:  "God  reigns 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  still 
lives."  Today,  also,  that  Is  the  guiding 
thought  of  every  true  American. 


Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OF  COHNacnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  policies 
adopted  at  the  Yalta  Conference  we,  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent,  assembled  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Polish  Societies,  consisting 
of  all  (23)  the  Polish -American  organizations 
in  the  city  of  HarUord,  Conn..  Febrtiary  28. 
1945,  at  the  Polish  National  Home,  100  Gov- 
ernor Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  approaching 
from  an  Amerlcim  point  of  view  cannot  ap- 
prove of  the  stand  adopted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  country  for  which  our 
predecessors  have  fought  to  establish  a  truly 
democratic  and  llberty-lovlng  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  we  condemn  the  high-handed 
treachery  at  Yalta  of  our  American  Ideals. 

We  have  never  had  any  occasion  to  com- 
plain, and  believe  us  we  hate  to  reproach  our 
President,  but  we  are  profoundly  dlsttirbed 
by  this  grcss  Injustice  to  the  people  of  Poland, 
not  because  we  share  a  common  heritage  of 
blood,  but  because  like  the  average  American 
we  demand  a  better  solution  to  this  problem, 
which  we  believe  as  it  stands  will  have  sown 
seeds  for  hatred  and  resentment  which  will 
eventually  plunge  the  world  Into  another 
World  War  and  in  which  the  United  Staves 
will  again  be  Involved. 

Is  this  to  be  a  reward  that  awalta  the  Polish 
fighting  men  and  women  on  the  battlefields 
far  flung  from  their  native  land  and  those 
unsung  heroes  of  the  Polish  underground? 
Do  you  think,  that  In  an  attempt  to  salvage 
the  hurt  pride  and  outraged  feelings  of  the 
fighting  Polish  forces,  to  offer  them  asylum 
In  this  country,  will  be  sufficient  and  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  their  predicament  In  face 
of  being  outlawed  from  their  native  land  by 
Moscow  Imposed  pupjiet  regime?  Is  this  to  be 
their  reward  for  their  important  part  they 
played  in  defense  of  Great  Britain,  for  their 
bloody  sacrifices  at  Tobruk.  In  Italy  and  other 
battlefields,  on  land.  In  the  air  and  on  the  sea? 
Is  this  to  be  a  reward  awaiting  the  Polish 
nation  for  defending  her  heritage  as  well  as 
the  heritage  of  other  freedom-loving  nations 
at  all  times,  when  freedom  was  at  stake?  Is 
this  the  gratitude  shown  by  the  Democratic 
nations  of  the  so-called  Western  civilization, 
to  throw  the  Polish  nation  to  the  well-predi- 
cated fate  and  mercy  of  the  most  brutal 
dictatorships  in  the  history  of  the  world?  In 
return  for  being  the  bulwark  of  the  western 
clvUlzation  against  all  the  aggressions  which 
have  always  come  from  the  east. 

The  Polish  people,  although  not  alone  in 
their  struggle  against  the  German  aggressor, 
are  being  discriminated  agaiast.  Britain  and 
the  United  States  are  condoning  the  aggres- 
sion from  the  east,  at  the  same  time  exacting 
a  heavy  toll  of  Uvea  to  bring  down  Germany 
to  Ita  knees. 

Our  position  Is  very  clear.  We  shall  never 
acknowledge  any  aggression  and  the  outrages 
conunltted  upon  the  land  of  otir  forefathers. 


Our  troops  are  driving  out  the  Invader  from 
lands  belonging  to  tlie  English  crown.  In 
anticipation  of  any  changes  favorable  to  tha 
Polish  nation,  we  are  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared for  even  a  greater  enchantment,  to 
which  we  shall  react  not  with  tears  and 
pleas  for  mercy,  but  shall  expend  all  cur 
cnen^les  in  building  a  resistance  with  fuch 
strength  of  charactar  that  even  the  mightiest 
enemy  cannot  tear  down. 

Today,  we  may  not  be  a  match  for  brutal 
force;  but  we,  solemnly  promise  the  American 
nation,  though  they  deal  us  even  a  deadlier 
blow  than  this,  that  we  shall  not  waiver  In 
our  obligations  as  pledged  In  the  allegiance  to 
our  fiag  under  whose  stars  and  stripes  count- 
less numbers  of  freedom -loving  peoples  saw 
the  light  of  day.  and  are  fighting  to  preserve 
the  untarnished  tradition  our  flag  represents. 
We  shall  teach  our  children  to  love  truth, 
freedom,  and  beauty,  though  there  be  none 
around  them.  We  shall  coach  them  care- 
fully to  follow  In  the  footateps  of  the  found- 
ers and  makers  of  our  Constitution  and  we 
shall  assure  them  "that  he  who  breaks  faith 
with  our  American  ideals  shall  be  Judged 
by  history  and_  future  generations  for  bis 
treacherous  acta." 

We  shall  preserve  dignity  and  honor  to 
the  end.  and  let  not  malice  enter  our  hearts. 
The  destiny  of  the  world  Is  In  the  band  of 
God,  and  not  In  the  hands  of  the  dictators. 
We  agree  that  amongst  the  Polish  people 
there  are  certain  tendencies  toward  dis- 
favor and  distrust  In  regard  to  Russia.  But 
if  those  tendencies  exist  It  Is  only  fitting  to 
ask  why. 

The  answer  Is  clear.  Despite  the  best  of 
Intentions  it  Is  Impossible  to  forget  through 
one  generation  all  tbat  Russia  has  dona  to 
Poland  for  the  last  centiiry  and  a  half. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  Russia  had  tor- 
ttired  the  Poles,  as  she  is  doing  now.  Thou- 
sands were  sent  to  Siberia,  thousands  thrown 
into  prisons,  as  she  did  with  several  mUllon 
of  the  best  part  of  her  own  population,  the 
Ukrainians  particularly.  The  use  of  Polish 
language  was  forbidden,  worship  of  God  waa 
interfered  with.  Every  tiny  glimmer  of  na- 
tional Polish  life  was  quickly  and  rigorously 
extinguished,  same  as  it  is  t)elug  done  now 
with  the  aid  of  the  treacherous  Moscow- 
sponsored  puppeU  of  professional  Com- 
munists. 

Can  all  this  be  forgottan  and  so  quickly 
disregarded?  And  now  let  us  pass  to  the 
period  of  Soviet  rule  in  Russia.  This  period 
began  with  splendid  and  lofty  promises  and 
asstirances  made  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  Po- 
land. In  a  sweeping  gesture  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  broke  with  all  acta  of  violence  Po- 
land's righta  to  the  Integrity  of  the  territory 
and  her  sovereignty.  And  this  was  not  done 
In  the  moments  of  Russia's  weakness,  as  some 
subsidized  publicists  and  agents  try  to  In- 
fluence the  American  public  opinion.  Po- 
land was  in  fact  weaker  mllltaiily.  But  her 
spirit  was  undaunted  and  It  will  remain  un- 
daunted. 

However,  In  spite  of  these  lofty  disavowals 
by  the  Communist  leaders,  continuous  strug- 
gles were  fomented  within  Poland  by  Moscow 
Communist  agents. 

Wc  are  deeply  convinced  that  if  Russian 
people  had  understood  the  necessity  or  given 
the  change  to  determine  the  necessity  for  an 
amicable  and  honest  policy  toward  Poland, 
honest  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  then  with- 
out a  doubt,  friendly  relations  baaed  upon 
a  mutual  respect  and  the  recognition  of  their 
respecUve  Interest  between  the  two  coun- 
tries could  have  been  established. 

International  laws.  International  Justice 
and  intematlorud  morality  must  be  equally 
applied  to  all  nations  and  then  cannot  ba 
opportunistically  stretched  one  way  or  an- 
other to  make  them  applicable  to  current 
needs  of  some  single  nation,  because  as  prac- 
tice has  shown  such  a  procedure  inevitably 
leads  to  catastrophe:  Be  it  further 
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jMOlrril.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b* 
forwarded  to  the  press,  the  Senators  and  Rep« 
rsscnf  TlTns  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to 
tbs  BMBbers  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  coming  San  Francisco  United  Nations 
Conference,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
our  parent  organization  the  Polish -American 
Congress  in  Chicago. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  our  Government  to 
use  Its  good  offices  In  facilitating  and  8pee<*.- 
Ing  relief  to  the  destitute  people  of  Poland. 
now  that  the  Nazi  aggressor  has  been  driven 
out  of  that  country.  This  alone  wUl  demon- 
•trate  most  eSectlvefy  Rusala's  wllUngneaa 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  Nations. 

Adopted  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  February  28, 
1M5. 

Stakixt   a.   OZtMZX. 

Presidmt, 

EDWAID  I.  JjiKOWSKI, 

Seerefafir. 
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Pay  of  Postal  Emplojees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

To   the  Congress  of   the    United   States  of 
America.  Washington.  D.  C: 

Whereas  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  for  several  decades  that  our  Fed- 
eral postal  employees  are  among  the  hardest 
worked  and  poorest  paid  of  all  public  ser- 
vants:   and 

Whereas  the  exigencies  of  war  have  greatly 
Increased  the  labors  and  duties  cf  these  faith- 
ful servants  to  a  point  where  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  are  working  to  the  very  limits 
of  their  capacity;  and 

Whereas  a  temporary  war  bonus  of  t6  per 
week,  the  postal  employees'  first  pay  Increase 
cf  any  kind  since  1925.  will  expire  in  June  of 
this  year:  and 

Whereas  H  R  2071.  now  pending  before 
Congress,  and  planned  to  permanently  re- 
place above  temporary  Increase,  must  pass  by 
July  1.  1045.  else  postal  employees'  wages 
will  revert  to  their  former  status,  and  in- 
stead of  receiving  a  small  merited  Increase 
over  what  they  new  receive,  postal  workers 
win  suffer  a  cut  of  tS  per  week:  Therefore, 
be  It 

Metolved.  That  this  councilmanlc  body  of 
the  city  ct  Los  Angeles,  representing  one  of 
the  most  significant  war  production  centers 
in  America  and  a  city  of  magnificent  dis- 
tances which  add  materially  to  the  require- 
ments placed  upon  our  postal  workers,  does 
hereby  petition  and  pray  the  Congress  cf  the 
United  States  cf  America  for  the  speedy  pos- 
sa^  of  H  R.  2071.  to  the  end  that  further 
injustice  may  be  prevented  to  a  large  and 
lojral  group  of  public  servants;  and  l>e  It 
further 

Rgsolved,  That  copies  cf  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  city  clerk  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  cf  the  Hotua 
cf  Representatives.  In  Washington.  D.  C, 
and  to  Members  of  Los  Argeles  County's  dele- 
gation in  thp  Boun  of  Rafnresentattves.  and 
to  Catlfcrnia's  two  MMBlMn  cf  the  United 
States  Senate. 


Boxcar  and  Gralq  Storage  Situation  in 
Kknsas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 


or 


Hi  THE  HOUSE  0  P  REPRESENTATI\T:3 


TucTday. 


April  17,  1945 
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farm  lumber  or  grain  storage  eftnstructlon 
received.  It  is  our  opinion  that  not  enough 
formers  are  avaUlng  themselves  of  the  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  now  available  for 
grain  storage.  More  individual  farmers 
should  make  their  applications  at  this  time 
before  the  harvest  season  arrives. 

9.  The  prospective  winter  wheat  crop  ts 
40.000,000  bushels  above  last  year.  April  1 
farm  stocks  of  grain  (Including  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley)  are  23.000.000  bushels  abova 
a  year  earlier.  Very  heavy  farm  reserves  of 
sorghum  grain  (Januai7  1.  1945,  farm  stocks 
were  32.000.000  bushels),  with  grain  stocks 
much  heavier  than  last  year,  have  caused 
country  elevators  to  become  blcckec!.  The 
situation  is  becoming  extremely  critical,  par- 
ticularly throughout  the  western  two-thirds 
of  the  State. 

It  Is  the  opinion   of  the  war  board  that 
the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  present 
problem  Is  that  more  grain  cars  be  mad* 
available  immediately  to  move  stocks  of  grain 
from  country  elevators. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Laweence  Norton,  Chairman. 
Kansas  State  U.  S.  D.  A.  War  Board. 


The  Expansion  of  Japanese  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  therein  an  article  appearing  In 
the  Shipping  World  of  January  31.  1945, 
entitled  "The  Expansion  of  Japanese 
Shipping,  Built  for  the  Purposes  of  War": 
The  Expansion  of  jAPAtJxsx  Shipping,  BtnLT 

FOR  THE  PCHPOSES  OF  WaR 

(By  Sir  Archibald  Hurd) 

The  rise  of  Japan  as  a  commercial  sea 
power  was  the  most  sensational  event  in  the 
history  of  shipping  in  the  past  EO  years.  It 
was  largely  fostered  and  financed  by  the 
state  In  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  eggression  to 
which  It  has  Increasingly  been  committed 
for  many  years  though  the  plans  were  skU- 
fiUly  camouflaged. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Japan 
owned  about  half  a  million  tons  gross  of 
shipping,  other  than  sail;  by  1913  the  flgtire 
had  been  trebled;  by  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  during  wiilch  the  other  allies 
had  been  preoccupied  in  defeating  the  com- 
mon enemy,  suffering  heavy  losses  of  ton- 
nage, Japan's  merchant  shipping  had  rapidly 
Increased,  and  by  1919  It  was  of  2.325,000  tons 
gross;  when  she  made  her  treacherous  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  and  subsequently  overran 
British.  French,  and  Dutch  territories,  she 
possessed  no  less  than  5.630.000  tons,  all  Ot 
which  was  employed  in  the  various  amphib- 
ious military  operations  on  which  she  had 
embarked. 

Thus,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
the  expansion  has  been  from  about  half  a 
million  to  upwards  of  five  and  one-half  mU- 
llon  tons,  and  that  movement.  It  Is  now  ap- 
parent, was  undertaken  in  preparation  for 
her  policy  of  conquest — quite  as  clearly  at 
was  the  development  of  her  Navy.  The  Jap- 
anese taxpayers  paid  vast  sums  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  rich  reward.  In  The  History  of 
World  Shipping  (Fayle),  It  is  stated  that 
"the  highly  subsidized  Japanese  lines  made 
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jffoUta  so  large  that  they  could  have  distrib- 
uted a  handsome  dividend  even  without  the 
subsidy,  which  thus  tiecame  a  slieer  gilt  from 
the  nation  to  the  shipowners."  The  ship- 
ping, as  well  as  the  shipbuilding  Industry, 
was  nursed  by  the  Japanese  Government,  as 
has  since  become  evident,  for  the  purpostes 
of  war. 

KAELT    OFSRATINC    AND    BUILOING    StHMIDIIS 

•  As  long  ago  as  1896  laws  were  passed  to 
encourage  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  In- 
diistrles.  Under  the  navigation  law  of  that 
year  any  Japanese  subject  or  any  commer- 
cial company  whose  partners  or  shareholders 
were  all  Japanese  subjects  engaged  in  carry- 
ing passengers  and  cargo  between  Japan  and 
foreign  countries  or  between  foreign  ports  In 
their  own  vessels — which  had  to  be  of  at  least 
10.000  tons  and  reststered  In  the  shipping  list 
of  the  Empire — became  entitled  to  subsidies 
proportionate  to  the  distance  run  and  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels.  Under  the  ship- 
building law,  bounties  vtrere  given  for  the  con- 
struction of  Iron  or  steel  vessels  of  not  less 
than  700  tons  by  any  Japanese  subject  or  any 
commercial  company  whose  partners  or 
shareholders  were  all  Japanese.  This  policy 
proved  costly  to  the  Treasury  at  Tokyo,  but 
It  was  regarded  as  a  national  Investment. 
Shipyards  were  laid  out.  and  shipping  became 
a  very  prosperous  Adventure,  practically  with- 
out risk  of  loss.  But  the  expansion  of  ship- 
ping did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ambitions  of 
the  Government,  and  ships  were  purchased 
abroad  and.  of  course,  qualified  for  the  liberal 
navigation  subsidy. 
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Japan  had  plenty  of  saUors  in  the  fishing 
Industry,  and  training  schools  for  officers 
and  men  were  established,  so  as  to  fit  them 
for  service  in  the  merchant  ships.  Japan 
rapidly  developed  into  a  maritime  nation  of 
the  flrtt  rank.  Whereas  about  77  percent  of 
her  exports  had  formerly  been  carried  in  for- 
eign laottoms.  Japan's  ships  were  carrying  39 
percent  by  1902.  Her  success  encouraged 
further  schemes  of  expansion. 

JAPAN    AND    CEKMANT'S    SHTPTINa 

When  the  last  war  closed.  Japan  had  not 
decided  what  her  future  relations  with  other 
nations  should  be,  for  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  still  existed  and  was  a  tiseful  cloak 
for  her  warlike  policy.  As  one  of  the  allies, 
she  agreed  that  Germany,  whom  she  then  re- 
garded with  Jealousy  as  a  rival,  should  sur- 
render all  her  oceangoing  and  half  of  ber 
smaller  ships  by  way  of  reparation  for  the 
injury  she  had  Inflicted  on  the  victors,  and 
in  the  distribution  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  VersaUles  Japan  shared.  When 
the  present  struggle  Is  over,  she  will  have  to 
sturender  aU  her  oceangoing  ships  If  official 
opinion  in  the  United  States  is  any  guide  to 
the  course  which  the  peace  settlement  will 
take,  and  she  wiU  be  barred  from  the  trade 
routes — for  a  time,  at  least. 

It  Is  impossible  to  withhold  some  measure 
of  admiration  for  the  way  in  which  Japan 
strengthened  her  position  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world  l>etween  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  without  exciting  wide 
suspicion  of  her  ultimate  objective.  The 
«tcry  of  the  means  which  she  employed  In 
developing  her  mercantile   marine  was  not 


told — and  then  only  partially — ^untll  a  re- 
port of  the  imperial  chipping  cranmittca 
was  issued  early  in  1939  on  the  eve  of  the 
present  struggle,  when  it  attracted  little  at- 
tention in  or  out  of  Parliament.  All  the 
Dominions  were  represented  on  the  conunit- 
tee.  as  well  as  India,  while  Mr.  W.  Lionel 
Hichens,  Sir  Kenneth  Lee.  Mr.  D.  T.  Lewis.  Mr. 
Robertson  F.  Gibb,  and  Mr.  T.  Harrison 
Hughes  were  also  members  as  "persons  expe- 
rienced in  shipping  and  commerce."  The 
Inquiry,  over  which  Sir  Halford  Macklnder 
presided,  was  concerned  generally  with 
"British  shipping  In  the  Orient."  In  view 
of  the  events  of  the  present  war,  the  revela- 
tions as  to  the  nvanner  In  which  Japanese 
chipping,  as  v^ll  as  shipbuilding,  was  fos- 
tered by  the  Government,  are  of  particular 
interest. 

The  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  Great  War  of  1914-18  diminished  the  need 
for  subsidies,  but  soon  after  thv  war  the 
annual  amount  of  opwrating  subsidies  tended 
to  revert  to  the  dimensions  cf  1914.  From 
1922  to  1929.  operating  subsidies  were  of  the 
order  of  10,000,000  yen  a  year  or,  say,  £1.000,- 
000  sterling.  During  this  period  the  Ocvem- 
ment  did  not  give  direct  shipbuilding  subsi- 
dies, but  assisted  shipbuilders  by  means  of 
lK)untles  on  domestic  steel  production  and 
certain  exemptions  from  Import  dirties. 

In  1929  the  Government  framed  a  program 
for  the  assistance  of  shipping  In  the  form  of 
loans  on  easy  terms  for  shipbuilding.  A  loan 
fund  of  30, 000 .COO  yen  (ahout  £3.000.000  ster- 
ling at  1929-20  rates  of  exchange)  was  made 
available,  but  owing  to  the  world  economic 
depression  which  followed,  little  use  was 
made  of  this  facility. 

THE  POUCT  or  SCRAP  AWD  BUILD 

In  1932  a  new  marine  policy  was  initiated 
with  a  view  to  modernizing  Japanese  ship- 
ping. The  first  of  3  scrap-and-build  schemes 
came  into  ope''atlon  In  October  of  that  year 
and  provided  for  the  construction  of  200.000 
tons  gross  of  new  shipping,  on  condition 
that  2  tons  of  vessels  of  25  years  and  over 
were  scrapped  'or  each  ton  of  new  vessels 
built  under  subsidy. 

Each  new  vessel  had  to  be  4.000  tons  gross 
or  over,  had  to  be  capable  of  at  least  13  »4 
knots  speed,  and  had  to  iye  built  In  a  Japa- 
nese yard.  The  subsidy  varied  t>etween  45 
yen  per  ton  for  vessels  of  13f4  knots  and  54 
yen  per  ton  for  vessels  over  18  knots.  The 
scheme  resulted  in  the  scrapflng  of  94  ves- 
sels of  about  400.000  tons  gross  and  In  the 
building  of  31  new  vessels  of  about  200,000 
tons  gross  Fifteen  of  the  new  ships  are  ca- 
pable of  a  speed  of  18  knots  or  more,  and  13 
of  these  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  between 
6,000  and  8,000  tons.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  expendittue  Involved  In  building  the  31 
ships  was  a  little  less  than  55,000,000  yen. 
The  total  Government  subsidy  was  nearly 
11.000,000  yen,  or  about  £650,000  sterling  at 
1934  rates  of  exchange.' 

The  second  and  third  schemes,  which  took 
effect  in  1935  and  1836.  respectively,  were  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  the  first.  Their  com- 
bined result  was  the  scrapping  of  100,000  tons 
gross,  and  the  construction  of  17  vessels  of 
about  100.000  tons  gross,  the  rate  of  subsidy 
being  little  more  than  half  that  under  the 
first  scheme.  The  vessels  built  have  a  gross 
tonnage  of  4,000  tons  or  more  and  are  capa- 
ble of  over  14  knots  speed. 

THE  AUTHORITIES   WERE    NOT   SATISFIED 

By  the  early  part  of  1937  the  three  scrap- 
and-build  schemes  had  resulted  in  the  scrap- 


'  The  differences  In  the  sterling  values  of 
the  yen  as  quoted  in  the  committee's  report 
are  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  and  heavy  de- 
preciation of  the  yen  after  Japan  abandoned 
the  gold  standard  in  December  1931;  by  1935, 
while  the  pound  stood  at  about  60  percent  of 
Its  former  parity  with  gold,  the  yen  stoo'  at 
no  higher  than  86  percent. 


ping  of  some  500.000  tons  gross  of  old  tonnage 
and  the  construction  of  48  faat  new  ships  at 
some  300,000  tons  gross.  ThCM  48  ships  in- 
cluded more  than  four-fifths  of  the  total 
number  of  Japanese  vessels  of  over  4,000  tons 
grOM  and  less  than  5  years  old.  At  that  time, 
Japan  had  more  tonnage  under  6  years  of 
age  In  proportion  to  ber  total  tonnage  than 
any  other  country. 

A  fourth  scheme  came  Into  operation  In 
April  1037,  and  provided  for  the 
construction  of  high-class 
panenger-cargo  liners  of  not  lees  than  6.000 
tons  groes  and  19  knots  speed,  at  rates  of 
subsidy  approximating.  In  some  cases,  to  half 
the  building  cost.  In  a  supplement  to  the 
Ofllclal  Gazette  of  July  1937,  It  was  stated 
that  the  subsidies,  though  payable  by  install- 
ments spread  over  18  years,  would  be  paid  In 
respect  of  construction  during  the  next  4 
years  of  150,000  tons  gross  of  passenger  ves- 
sels and  150.000  tons  gross  of  passonger-cargo 
vessels.  It  was  proposed  to  spend  a  total  of 
over  50.000.000  yen  (£3,000,000  sterling  at 
current  rates  of  exchange)  on  this  scheme 
during  the  18  years  l)eginnlng  with  1937-88. 

cenehous  CRXorr  faciuties 

The  Imperial  Shipping  Committee's  com- 
ment OD  tlie  expansionist  movement  was  as 
follows: 

"In  addition  to  providing  direct  subsidlea, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  always  t>ecn 
ready  to  provide  credit  facilities  for  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  enterprises.  The  Govern- 
ment has  made  arrangements  with  the  In- 
dustrial Bank  whereby  loans  for  shipbuild- 
ing are  made  at  low  rates  of  Interest,  the  late 
In  mid-i937  being  3.7  percent  per  annum. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  adds  1  percent, 
bringing  the  bank's  receipts  from  intereat 
on  such  loans  up  to  4.7  f)ercent.  The  Min- 
istry also  undertakes  to  pay  to  tlie  bank  up 
to  70  percent  of  any  capital  lost  in  caae  loans 
are  not  repaid. 

"The  system  was  instituted  in  1930.  and  the 
bank  Is  at  present  authorized  to  make  loans 
of  this  kind  on  certain  conditions,  up  to  a 
maximum  cf  100.000,000  yen  within  4  years 
from  1937-38.  The  loans  may  be  made  only 
In  respect  of  the  building  of  steel  ships  of 
4,000  gross  tons  and  over  and  of  a  speed  of 
13 >4  knotc  or  over,  but  In  exceptional  eases 
may  be  made  also  in  respect  of  the  building 
of  cargo  ships  of  2.000  tons  or  over  and  a 
speed  of  11  knots  or  over.  It  Is  difficult,  for 
obvious  reasons  to  assess  the  cost  to  the  State 
of  ibeae  facilities." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee.  In  com- 
parison with  the  assistance  for  building  ships, 
the  subsidies  for  operation  were  of  mmor 
Importance.  From  1931  to  1938  operatmg 
subsidies  averaged  about  tlUrteen  and  one- 
half  million  yen  a  year,  or,  sey,  11.000.000 
sterling.  About  half  this  sum  was  paid  by 
the  Central  Government  for  ti^msoceanic 
services,  and  half  was  paid  by  the  Central 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  For- 
mosa, Korea,  the  South  Sea  Mandated  Terri- 
tories, North  Sakhalin,  and  Kwantung  for 
coastal  services  and  services  to  China,  Java, 
and  Singapore. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  estimates  for 
transoceanic  subsidized  services  represent 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  N.  Y.  K.  and 
O.  S.  K.  In  respect  of  the  following  six  serv- 
ices. (The  figures  are  taken  from  the  esti- 
mate* for  the  financial  year  1938-39.) 

N.  Y.  K.:  Ten 

Japan-San  Francisco  Line 2.501.231 

Japan-Seattle  Line 1, 190.  521 

Japan-West     Coast     of     South 

America  Line 408.670 

O.  S.  K.: 
Japan-East     Coast     of     Bouth 

America  Line 1,035.314 

Japan-East  Africa  Line ^      300.000 

Japan- West  Coast  of  Africa  Line.      300,  000 

In  addition.  150.000  yen  Is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Yamashita  Line  for  the  Japan-Persian  Gulf 
service. 
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Services  operated  by  the  N.  T.  K.  between 
J«pu}  and  LoDdon  receive  payments  for  Xhm 
carriage  of  malls,  the  amoimts  varylnc  In 
recent  years  between  500.C00  and  750.000  yen. 

All  these  payments  for  the  transoceanle 
services  were  made  under  the  Ocean  Lines 
Subsidy  Law  of  1009.  Under  the  original 
tarma  of  this  law.  vessels  operating  the  senr- 
tcea  had  to  be  over  3.000  tons  gross  and  13 
knots  speed,  less  than  15  years  old.  and  built 
la  Japan.  The  payments  were  made  accord- 
ing to  the  length  and  nature  of  the  routa 
travaled  and  the  speed  and  age  of  the  vessels. 
and  were  subject  to  the  conditions  that  mall 
and  certain  government  officials  were  carried 
tnt,  that  the  voyages  to  be  made  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  vessels  to  be  used  were 
all  to  be  subject  to  government  control,  and 
that  the  ships  were  liable  to  be  requisitioned 
by  the  government  In  time  of  war. 

AID    TO    TEAMP    KBIPPINO 

Of  the  principal  competitors  of  British 
tramp  shipping  in  the  Orient  In  the  years 
before  this  war.  Japanese  tramp  shipping 
alone  was  subs.dized  In  1938  in  respect  of 
operation.  Tramps  under  some  other  flags 
were  sub;ldlz?d.  but  very  few  were  engaged  In 
Oriental  trades. 

In  the  Japanese  budget  for  1937-38.  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  first  time  for  a 
subsidy  for  tramp  ships  amounting  to  some 
1.100.000  yen.  and  it  was  stated"  that  this 
was  to  t>e  the  first  Installment  of  a  total 
amount  of  some  10.500.000  ven  (say.  £620,- 
000)  to  be  distributed  In  5  years  among 
immp  vessels  continuously  employed  outside 
Japanese  waters  for  more  than  180  days. 
The  vessels  were  to  have  a  gross  tonnage  of 
ever  4.000  tons  and  were  to  be  less  than  25 
years  old.  The  basic  subsidy  was  90  yen 
per  ton  of  gross  tonnage  to  be  paid  for  each 
30  days  of  the  voyage,  so  that  a  ship  of 
5.000  tons  gross  continuously  employed  out- 
side Jspanese  waters  for  13  months  would 
receive  a  maximum  of  about  54  000  yen.  or 
£3.000  sterling  at  the  prevailing  rates  of  ex- 
change. A  British  tramp  ship  of  the  same 
tonnage  would  have  received  about  the  same 
amount  of  subsidy  f-om  the  United  King- 
dom Ocvcrnraent  had  the  subsidy  granted 
In  1935  and  1936  been  continued. 

Jspan  had  the  advantage  cf  cheap  ships 
built  with  State  aid  which  she  could  operat* 
cheaply  owing  to  the  low  standard  of  living 
of  the  country.  The  committee  declared 
that  the  relative  lowness  of  the  coats  of 
J«p«nese  shipowners  was  "twyond  dispute." 
It  added  that  "the  effect  of  low  coeU  Is  dif- 
ferent in  times  of  good  and  bad  trade  " 

At  a  time  when  the  merchant  shipping  at 
the  world  is  fully  employed,  the  advantage 
of  low  costs  takes  the  form  of  high  profits. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  merchant  ship- 
ping of  the  world  is  under-employed,  any 
country  with  exceptionally  low  costs  can  af- 
ford to  cut  rates,  and  may  be  able  to  keep 
its  ships  fully  employed,  the  main  btirden  of 
under-employment  being  thrown  upon  Ita 
competitors.  The  Mitsubishi  Economic  Re- 
search Bureau  explained  the  exceptional 
activity  of  Japanese  tramp  shipping  in 
oceanic  trades  in  1933  as  due  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  yen.  at  that  time  a  large  pro- 
portion of  oceangoing  tramp  shipping  under 
other  flags  went  out  of  commission.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  country  with  the  advantag* 
of  low  costs  will  tend  to  expand  its  mercan- 
tile marine. 

The  committer  mad*  some  Interesting 
comparisons.  It  stated  that  the  annual 
changes  for  wages  and  victualling  on  board 
a  med:imi-i>U9ci  British  cargo  liner  in  1836 
were  about  £8.000  sterling  and  these  on  board 
»  comparable  Japanese  ship  were  about 
£4.000.  The  figure  of  £4.CC0  was  arrived  at 
after  taking  into  account  various  allowances 
paid  to  the  Japanese  crew.  As  regards  shore 
staff  and  management.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  the  rate  of  wages  and  salaries 
was  lower  in  Japan  than  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  that  greater  numbers  cf  clerical 
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raw  materials  for  Its  own  factories,  or  finished 
articles  produced  by  those  factories. 

The  policy  of  the  Zaibatsu  appears  to  bs 
that  each  of  the  many  concerns  controlled 
should  maintain  its  position  as  an  Independ- 
ent entity  and  work  for  Its  own  profit.  We 
have  been  assured,  for  Instance,  that  a 
Mitsui  producing  or  trading  firm  would  not 
hesitate  to  put  even  a  foreign  shipping  com- 
pany Into  competition  with  Mitsui  vessels  If 
the  foreign  company  offered  better  terms. 
None  the  less.  It  is  obvious  that  In  the  main 
the  whole  group  of  companies  Onanclally 
controlled  by  a  family  Interest  will  normally 
play  Into  the  hands  of  one  another. 

The  general  comment  of  the  Imperial 
shipping  committee  In  reviewing  Japanese 
policy  was  that  the  combination,  under  the 
same  financial  control,  with  those  industries 
on  which  he  depended  for  his  business  was 
an  important  source  of  strength  behind  the 
Japanese  shipowner.  In  the  traffic  between 
Japan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Australia  and 
India  on  the  other,  the  Japanese  erporter, 
selling  mantifactured  goods,  sold  c.  1.  f.,  and 
the  Japanese  Importer,  buying  raw  materials, 
such  as  wood  and  raw  cotton,  bought  f.  o.  b. 
In  each  case  the  Japanese  merchant  had  tbs 
power  of  routing  cargo;  the  Japanese  ship- 
owner, provided  he  could  offer  as  efficient  a 
service  as  his  competitors,  was  assured  of 
traffic  In  both  directions. 

JAPAN  AND   THX  CONFSRENCXS 

Space  will  not  permit  to  trace  In  detail 
the  methods  by  which  the  Japanese  ship- 
owners forced  themselves  Into  one  confer- 
ence after  another  until  they  had  secured,  in 
some  cases,  a  dominating  position.  It  must 
suffice  to  cite  the  general  conclusions  of  the 
committee.  It  recorded  that  Japanese  ship- 
ping and  most  of  the  other  principal  com> 
petltors  of  British  liner  shipping  in  the 
Orient  received  subsidies,  whether  for  oper- 
ating or  building,  or  both,  on  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial scale,  and  that  the  German  and 
Italian  and  particularly  the  Japanese  sub- 
sidies had  enabled  their  mercantile  marlnsa 
to  be  modernized  with  fast  and  efficient 
vessels.  It  also  stated  that,  apart  from  sub- 
sidies, the  cumulative  effect  of  currency  de- 
preciation and  of  the  different  standard  of 
living  made  it  possible  for  Japanese  vessels 
to  be  operated  at  a  cost  which  in  1936  was 
perhaps  of  the  order  of  10  to  15  percent 
below  the  cost  of  operating  comparable  Brit- 
ish vessels.    It  added: 

"The  major  part  of  Japanese  ocean-going 
shipping  and  also  of  Japanese  overseas  trade 
is  under  the  financial  control  of  a  few  great 
houses  which  have  Interests  In  banking,  mer- 
chanting. and  manufacturing,  and  In  ship- 
building yards  and  other  firms  and  Industries 
ancillary  to  shipping:  and.  as  a  result.  It  is 
possible  to  bring  powerful  financial  and  com- 
mercial support  to  the  aid  of  the  Japanese 
shipowners  In  competition  with  the  for- 
eigner." 

What  is  to  happen  after  the  present  war? 
As  is  now  apparent.  Government  aid  was 
given  to  Japanese  shipping  and  shipbuilding 
in  pursuit  of  her  policy  of  aggression,  for  an 
Island  state  needed  plenty  of  ships  for  use  as 
transports  for  troops  as  well  as  for  the  car- 
riage of  munitions  and  stores.  If  Japan  is 
permitted  to  restore  her  shtpplnc.  what  guar- 
antee Is  there  that  she  will  not  pursue  the 
same  policy  as  before  the  war?  It  Is  certain 
that  If  Japan  had  not  had  a  large  volume  of 
tonnage  at  her  disposal,  she  could  not  have 
entered  upon  her  policy  of  aggression.  Mer- 
chant ships,  it  may  be  realized,  were  as  neces- 
sary to  the  atta*nment  of  her  cbjeclive — the 
domination  of  the  eastern  world — as  was  the 
Imperial  Navy.  The  one  was  complementary 
to  the  other  and  both  were  supported  by  the 
state  for  the  same  end. 

SHTPS    FOB    WAB 

By  the  use  cf  83apower — ships  of  vrar  and 
ships  of  commerce — Little  Japan,  completely 
surrounded  by  ths  sea,  became.  In  the  course 


of  a  lifetime.  Great  Japan,  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Siin.     Formosa,  Pascetories.  Baklialin, 
the  Kwantung  Peninsula  (with  Its  fine  port, 
Darien),  Korea,  the  Marshall,  Caroline,  and 
Marianas  Islands,  and  Manchuria.    Such  was 
the  rapid  and  progressive  expansion  of  Japan 
that  the  area  subject  to  the  Emperor's  rule 
was  Increased  from  less  than  160.000  square 
miles     to     262.000     square     miles.     It     was 
achieved    at    small    cost    to    the    Japanese 
people — though    their   standard   of    life    re- 
mained low.     Nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  nothing  Is  so  Intoxicating.     The  revolu- 
tion in  China  seemed  to  offer  another  op- 
portimlty  for  a  cheap  victory      So  on  July  7. 
1937.  when  Japan  was  strong  by  sea.  land, 
and  air,  and  China  was  weak,  what  was  to 
have  been  a  short  war  of  conquest  was  entered 
upon.    But  China  did  not  fall  an  easy  victim 
to  the  aggressor.     Japan  was  still  deeply  In- 
volved In  this,  the  most  ambitious  of  all  her 
amphibious  operations,  when  her  Axis  part- 
ners  in    the    West    seemed    to    be    winning; 
Europe  had  been  overrun,   the  British   had 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  their  ships  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  it  looked  aa  though 
the  eeiztuT  of  the  Sues  Canal  would  link  up 
Germany  and  Italy  with  their  eastern  part- 
ner.   In  December   1941  Japan,  supreme  as 
a  naval  power  in  the  Pacific  and  with  mer- 
chant fleets  of  flve  and  a  half  million  tons  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  war,  treacherously  at- 
tacked    Pearl     Harbor,     sent     expeditionary 
forces  to   all   the   territories  which   formed 
the  perimeter  of  her  offensive  scheme,  and 
even  prepared  to  overwhelm  India.     Every- 
thing, at  first,  went  according  to  plan,  but 
Tojo  and  his  fellow  gangsters  assumed  that 
command  of  the  sea.  essential  to  their  suc- 
cess, could  not  be  wrested  from  them.    Their 
miscalculation   will   cost   Japan   all   her   ill- 
gotten  territorial  gains  of  the  past  50  years. 
If  the  Americans  are  not  overruled   at  the 
peace  settlement,  which  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  posBlbllty.  they  will  also  cost  her  her  ship- 
ping— that  Is  such  of  It  as  remains  after  the 
huge  losses  which  have  been  sustained. 

JAPAN'S     SHIPPINO     DBVELOPItXNT 

In  another  coliunn,  a  correspondent  recalls 
the  measures  which  were  adopted  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government  to  dominate  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  His  account  of  the  movement  Is 
based,  as  will  be  seen,  on  the  report  of  the 
Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  which  was 
Issued  only  a  few  months  before  the  Second 
World  War  opened  and  was  overlaid  by  the 
swift  movement  of  events.  Its  conclusions 
were  published  but  were  forgotten  before 
they  could  be  digested,  much  less  action 
taken.  The  report  is  already  out  of  print, 
and  its  revelation  of  Japan's  Ingenious  plana 
for  fostering  her  shipping  has  been  forgotten. 
So  It  Is  not  Inappropriate  that  a  svmimary 
of  this  report  should  be  published  now  that 
Japan  in  the  East  faces  defeat  as  inevitably 
as  does  Germany  in  the  West.  Her  Navy  has 
been  crippled  and  one-half,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  her  merchant  shipping  has  been  sunk. 
Like  the  British  peoples,  the  Japanese  can- 
not contintM  to  fight  without  ships  of  de- 
fense and  supply.  Her  sun,  which  was  ris- 
ing. Is  now  setting.  Will  she  be  permitted  to 
resume  her  policy  of  aggression  after  an  in- 
terval of  10  or  20  years,  or  will  her  teeth  be 
drawn  so  effectively  that  she  will  never  again, 
being  without  ships,  be  able  to  threaten  her 
neighbors?  To  us.  as  an  island  people,  as 
well  as  to  the  Australians  and  New  Zealand- 
ers,  the  future  of  shipping  must  be  a  pri- 
mary Interest  when  the  terms  of  the  peace 
settlement  come  to  be  discussed.  The  Ger- 
mans, Italians,  and  Japanese  must  never 
again  be  permitted  to  indtUge  in  discrimi- 
natory measures  and  thus  prepare  few  another 
war.  The  freedom  of  the  seas  must  be  pre- 
served, and  the  victors  must  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  shipping  being  built 
and  operated  not  for  the  purposes  of  peace, 
but  for  those  of  aggressive  war. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  upon  the 
subject  of  meat,  I  also  wish  to  insert  with 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
Daily  Journal -Stockman  of  April  9,  1945, 
entitled  "No  Real  Solution  In  Sight." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is  the  mystery  of 
meat?  The  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  have  been  busy  inves- 
tigating all  phases  of  meat  production 
and  distribution.  They  have  had  con- 
flicting reports.  Many  people  are  won- 
dering If  they  will  bring  out  a  construc- 
tive program  which  may  provide  more 
meat  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  recently  spent 
10  days  out  in  the  bread  basket  area  of 
America,  where  they  actually  produce 
meat  and  all  kinds  of  food.    I  find  that 
people  are  hungry  for  meat.   They  want 
meat  and  not  reports  from  a  committee. 
The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  meat,  not  only  for  the 
people  at  home  but  for  all  our  armed 
forces.    It  has  been  a  problem  of  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption — 
all  of  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
governmental  agencies.   The  folks  out  in 
the  Midwest  realize  more  than  the  con- 
suming public  that  Washington  regula- 
tions   do    not    encourage    production. 
Regulations    by    Government    bureaus 
have  greatly  discouraged  the  production 
of  meat.    I  have  found  the  feed  pens  of 
the  Midwest  practically  empty.    There 
are  more  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  Ne- 
braska than  ever  before.     There  is  corn 
spoiling  that  should  be  fed  to  cattle,  hogs, 
or  sheep.     During  January,  February, 
and  March  of  this  year  all  of  the  termi- 
nal markets  receiving  cattle  had  an  un- 
usually large  run  of  cattle.    These  cat- 
tle were  lightweight.   They  did  not  carry 
the  300  or  400  poimds  of  additional  meat 
which  would  have  been  put  on  them  had 
they  been  properly  fed. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  Federal  agencies, 
principally  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  W.  F.  A., 
have  issued  many  orders  and  regulations 
covering  the  production  of  meat.  They 
have  ranged  from  price  ceilings  on  hogs, 
subsidies,  roll  backs,  ceiling  prices  on  live 
cattle,  and  intricate  regulations  which, 
to  date,  have  forced  the  feeder  and 
slaughtering  houses  out  of  business. 
Even  the  large  packing  houses  complain 
that  they  are  losing  money.  The  man 
who  ordinarily  feeds  cattle  may  lose  from 
$20  to  $50  a  head  if  he  properly  fattens 
the  animals  for  market.  The  total  pro- 
duction for  meat  in  March  is  27  percent 
less  than  in  March  1944.  The  produc- 
tion of  pork  was  50  percent  less.  Sure- 
ly something  is  wrong  with  Government 
rules  dnd  regulations  which  do  this  to 
the  beef-production  industry  of  our 
country. 

In  the  matter  of  hogs,  the  population 
has  declined  from  122.000,000  in  the  faU 


of  1943  to  around  80.000,000  today.  Few 
sows  are  being  kept  for  farrowing  pur- 
poses. The  farmer  was  urged  to  raise 
more  hogs  in  1943.  and  he  responded. 
Then  the  Government  agencies  suggested 
ceilings,  market  quotas,  and  froze  corn, 
which,  with  other  regulations,  so  thor- 
oughly discouraged  the  producer  of  hogs 
that  he  quit  that  business. 

Today  there  is  a  flourishing  black  mar- 
ket. It  is  freely  admitted  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  other  agencies  that  it  does  exist  and 
that  they  are  unable  to  do  anything 
about  such  a  condition.  The  operators 
of  black  markets  pay  no  taxes.  They 
sell  their  product  at  an  enormous  in- 
crease in' price.  The  O.  P.  A.  and  the 
W.  F.  A.  are  responsible  for  this  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  sug- 
gested that  there  should  b.?  a  house- 
cleaning  in  the  O.  P.  A.,  as  this  agency 
is  principally  responsible  for  the  shortage 
of  meat  as  it  exists  today.  It  has  been 
due  to  the  Inexperience  of  those  In  charge 
of  price  control.  The  Nation  should  not 
tolerate  the  blundering  mistakes  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  This  agency  has  refused  to  take 
the  considered  judgment  and  advice  of 
the  men  who  grow,  feed,  and  slaughter 
livestock.  The  men  responsible  should 
be  forced  to  resign,  and  in  their  place 
should  be  men  of  practical  experience  in 
the  production  of  meat.  These  pencil- 
pushing  planners  are  responsible  for 
crippling  the  meat  industry.  They  were 
warned  of  what  would  happen,  but  they 
took  no  heed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  suggest, 
following  these  critical  remarks,  a  rem- 
edy which  will  in  a  short  time  make  more 
meat  available.  There  are  no  regula- 
tions that  can  produce  meat  tomorrow  or 
next  month,  but  some  things  can  be  done 
which  will  encourage  production  In  the 
near  future.  In  the  case  of  hogs,  it  Is 
possible  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pork  within  6  or  8  months. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  raise  the  ceiling  price  on 
pork  where  it  will  insure  a  profit  to  the 
producer.  They  must  set  forth  a  pro- 
gram covering  at  least  the  next  year,  in 
which  they  do  not  change  the  rules.  The 
only  way  to  get  production  and,  at  the 
same  time  to  discourage  the  black  mar- 
ket, is  to  insure  the  producer  of  pork  a 
reasonable  profit. 

In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  live  ceilings 
which  were  placed  on  cattle  about  3 
months  ago  should  be  either  removed 
entirely  or  adjusted  upward.  The  price 
of  meat  to  the  consumer  will,  naturally, 
be  adjusted  upward  but  I  sun  certain  the 
consumer  would  prefer  to  pay  a  little 
more  and  be  able  to  get  meat.  The  con- 
sumer now  has  more  money  than  ever 
before  for  the  purchase  of  meat. 

The  subsidies,  as  soon  as  practical, 
should  be  entirely  removed.  The  pro- 
ducer takes  Hie  stigma  of  subsidies  but 
the  consigner  receives  the  benefit  in  a 
deferred  payment  plan  for  his  meat. 

The  price  of  labor  and  everything  go- 
ing into  production  of  beef  has  gone  up. 
Therefore,  the  feeder  must  have  an  ad- 
Justed  ceiling  on  live  fat  cattle  if  he  is 
going  to  feed  cattle  and  thus  produce 
more  good  meat  for  the  country.  It  can- 
not be  done  under  present  ceilings  and 
regulations. 
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The  neat  producing  business  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  men  who  know 
how  to  produce  meat.  It  should  be  freed 
Jrom  the  entangling  red  tape  of  today 
and.  with  a  reasonable  profit  assured* 
there  will  be  no  question  about  the  sup* 

ply. 

As  long  as  the  Government  insists  that 
finished  cattle  are  a  waste  of  com  and 
grain  and  discourages  their  use  by  price 
regulation  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
beef. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dismal  failure  in  the 
attempts  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  W.  P.  A. 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  pork  makes  a 
poor  case  for  further  Government  plan- 
ning as  a  permanent  policy.  It  Is  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  remarkable  record 
which  has  been  made  by  the  meat  indus- 
try in  the  past. 

In  my  opiixlon.  meat  should  be  ac- 
cepted from  a  larger  numt>er  of  slaugh- 
tering houses.  The  Army  could  afford 
to  pay  from  $1  to  $2  a  hundred  more  for 
its  meat.  Slaughtering  houses  that  have 
l>een  State- inspected  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  military. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
key  to  the  increased  production  of  beef, 
pork,  and  lamb  products  is  that  of  insur- 
ing a  reasonable  profit,  not  only  to  the 
grower  but  to  the  feeder  and  the  packer. 
It  carmot  be  done  by  Government  regu- 
lations, subsidies,  and  other  artificial 
means  bein?  advanced  by  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
the  W.  P.  A.  These  agencies  have  had 
their  chance.  They  have  failed.  Their 
Jobs  should  be  turned  over  to  individuals 
who  know  about  the  production  of  meat. 
If  this  is  done,  we  can  reasonably  expect 
within  the  next  6  months  or  a  year  to 
have  an  ample  supply  of  meat  for  not 
only  the  civilian  population  but  for  our 
armed  forces  and  the  Allied  needs. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

NO     ULAL     SOLUTTOW     IN     SIGHT 

As  the  meat  shortage  becomes  progressively 
more  difllcult,  protects  to  Washington  will 
Increase  in  volume  and  vigor.     On  the  on« 
hand.  O.  P.  A.  U  still  arguing  that  there  Is 
more  meat  for  clvUlans  than  before  the  war; 
on  the  other,  O.  P.  A.  Is  struggling  desper- 
ately to  relieve  the  situation.     And  that  U 
Just  going  through  motions — nothing  more. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to    make    more    meat    available    overnight, 
when  the  meat  Just  doesn't  exist.    But  does 
that  fase  O.  P.  A  ?    Not  at  all.     It  has  ap. 
pointed  John  J.  liUdlgan  to  head   a  "live- 
stock   allocation    program."    the    gentleman 
who  posted  his  number  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Kansas  City  cattle  cetUng  meeting  last  fall. 
Allocating  all  the  livestock  In  America  wont 
make  more  pork  chops.     It  wUl  only  creat« 
more  confusion  and  add  to  the  aggravation 
of  producers.     In  addition,  the  all-wise  boyi 
are  engaged  m  Juggling  the  subsidy,  a  bit  up 
here  and  a   bit  down   there,   to  take  effect 
then.  If  not  when,  till  every  packer  has  to 
maintain  a  battery  of  lawyers  and  account- 
ants to  try  to  keep  out  of  Jail.     And  then 
there  are  thoee  prosecutions  for  ceiling  and 
other  violations,  which  are  Just  atxrut  as  ef- 
fective as  Is  the  scratching  of  a  dog  on  the 
flea  population. 

And  all  this  neednt  have  been,  had  the 
boys  in  the  saddle  paid  any  attention  to 
sincere  counsel  and  Informed  warning.  To- 
day's critical  meat  situation  wouldn't  exist 
had  production  been  permuted  to  move  along 
•omewbere  in  the  nelphborhood  of  meat 
needs.  So  long  as  meat  supply  Is  so  far  short 
of  needs,  live  animals  and  the  products  there- 
of will  be  sold  outside  the  ceilings,  required 
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NEW    TOIK    PIONEER    ZONK 

Although  leglslaiion  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign-trade  zones  In  our  porta 
of  entry  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
the  past  decade,  the  New  York  foreign-trade 
zone  was  the  onlj  one  In  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1944. 
Established  on  St^ten  Island  in  1937.  the 
New  York  ForelgnlTrade  Zone  increased  Its 
activities  progresslji-ely  each  year  untU  1942, 
part  of  the  zone  area  was 
purposes.  Porelgn-Trade 
Zone  activities  were  then  transferred  to 
North  River  piers  1  a  Manhattan  where  many 
operations  formerl;  carried  on  at  the  original 
■one  site  were  com  Inued. 


WAR   DEI.AT8   PORT   PLANS 

When  the  New  York  Foreign-Trade  Zone 
hatd  progressed  beyond  the  experimental 
stage,  both  commercially  and  financially,  its 
admitted  success  prompted  officials  of  sev- 
eral other  major  ports  to  reappraise  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  similar  facilities  In 
their  own  harbors.  However,  the  European 
War  had  already  dislocated  world  trade  and 
later  on,  following  Pearl  Harbor,  all  available 
port  facilities  were  acquired  or  occupied 
with  our  own  war  demands.  This  situation, 
linked  with  the  shortage  of  critical  mnteri&l 
for  commercial  constnietkn.  therefore,  ne- 
ceatltated  further  poBtponement  of  plans 
for  •stabllshing  sevena  additional  foreign- 
trade  aonea  which  previously  had  been  an- 
nounced by  local  harbor  officials. 

Ports  which  have  applications  for  foreign- 
trade  Bones  pending  with  the  Porelgn-Trade 
Zones  Board  include  New  Orleans,  La.;  San 
Pranclsco,  Calif.:  Houston,  Tex.;  and  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  While  the  Houston  and  San 
Juan  applications  are  presently  inactive,  har- 
bor ofliclals  at  San  Francisco  recently  ad- 
vised the  Porelgn-Trade  Zones  Board  that 
they  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  forei<;n-trade  zone  at  San 
Francisco  as  scon  as  war  conditions  permit. 

KEW    ORLEANS    ACTS 

Plans  for  establishing  a  foreign-trade  zone 
in  the  port  of  New  Orleans  are  rapidly  taking 
definite  form.  In  addition  to  submitting  all 
the  necessary  exhibits  in  support  of  the 
application,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  has  selected  a  pro- 
posed foreign-trade  zone  site  on  the  Indus- 
trial Canal  and  a  hearing  on  the  project  wi« 
held  in  New  Orleans  on  January  15,  1945. 

The  report  reminds  American  port  officials, 
who  share  the  responsibility  for  developing 
our  foreign  trade,  that  they  should  not  un- 
derestimate the  potentialities  of  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  for  attracting  and  holding  trans- 
shipment and  reexport  trade.  Although 
showing  brief  promise  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  No.  1,  it  can  be  stated  with  assur- 
ance that  the  United  States  has  not  enjoyed 
transshipment,  reexport,  and  consignment 
business  mainly  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
failed  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  serv- 
icing this  class  of  trade.  Excessive  port  ex- 
penses resulting  from  multiple  cargo  han- 
dlings and  transfers  along  with  costly  for- 
malities stified  the  development  of  this  lucra- 
tive traffic. 

TRANSIT    TRADE    BECKONS 

Much  of  the  world's  so-called  colonial 
trade — running  into  millions  of  tons  and 
valued  at  billions  of  doUars — has  heretofore 
relied  for  redistribution  on  ports  and  other 
faculties  razed  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Inas- 
much as  this  traffic  will  be  resumed  long 
before  port  facilities  can  be  rebuilt  and  chan- 
nels of  distribution  restored,  a  substantial 
part  of  this  trade  will  perforce  seek  at  least 
a  temporary  haven  here.  Traffic  diverted 
from  hoetUe  areas  might  weU  be  retained  to 
our  advantage,  provided  our  porta  are 
equipped  to  handle  this  business  economi- 
cally. 

HANMJKO   COSTS   VITAL 

Shlpslde  storage  and  more  extensive  use 
of  mechanical  equipment,  including  pallets 
for  the  handling  and  warehousing  of  large 
units  of  packaged  merchandise,  wUl  reflect 
considerable  reductions  in  terminal  costs  of 
cargo  Intended  for  reexport  or  transship- 
ment. WhUe  the  foregoing  facilities  should 
be  regarded  as  standard  equipment  at  all 
deep-water  terminals,  the  foreign-trade  zone 
has  the  added  advantage  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  surveillance.  The  stabilization  of 
charges  in  a  foreign-trade  zone  are  an  added 
protection  for  foreign  merchants  who  intend 
to  utilize  a  zone's  facilities  for  extended  pe- 
riods. Improved  banking  facilities  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  world  trade  on  the  part 
of  our  merchants  and  traders  also  augur  weU 
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for   the   future   development   of   Important 
consignment  markets  here. 

LAW'S  BASIC  PURFOSS 

The  purpose  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  foreign-trade  zones,  ap- 
proved June  18,  1934.  generaUy  is  to  provide 
enclosed  and  policed  areas,  under  Federal 
•upervlslon.  in  or  adjacent  to  ports  of  entry 
where  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise 
may  be  landed  without  application  of  the 
customs  laws. 

In  such  a  facility  goods  may  lie  stored. 
prt)oeeaed.  or  otherwise  manipulated,  but  not 
manufactured  or  exhibited  to  the  public,  and 
may  be  exported  or  brought  into  customs 
territory  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  SUtes  affecting  imported  mer- 
chandising. 

To  qualify  under  the  law  for  considera- 
tion as  a  foreign  trade  zone  the  area  covered 
by  an  application,  among  other  tilings,  must 
have  adequate  ships,  docks,  wharves,  ware- 
houses, loading  and  mooring  facilities,  where 
the  zone  is  adjacent  to  water,  and.  in  the 
case  of  an  inland  zone,  must  have  adequaVe 
loading,  unloading,  and  warehotise  facilities. 
This  latter  provision  for  inland  zones  is  es- 
pecially significant  in  the  light  of  fhe  amrz- 
ing  development  of  air  cargo  transport. 

WOBLO'S  CaOGSSOAO 

The  purposes  of  a  foreign -trade  zone  are 
amply  illustrated  in  the  1943  annual  report 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  with  the  Board's  report. 
After  stating  that  considerable  business  has 
been  lost  to  the  zone  because  of  the  lack  of 
accommodations,  the  report  also  reveals  sev- 
eral Interesting  Instances  which  reflect  the 
Ehifting  trends  in  world  trade  resulting  from 
a  global  war. 

SINGLETS  FOB  SENEGALESE 

During  1943  more  than  5.000,000  pounds 
of  cotton  thread  valued  at  $6,000,000  were 
shipped  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
New  York  Foreign -Trade  Zone  and  then  re- 
distributed to  28  foreign  countries,  including 
all  Latin  America,  Soviet  Russia,  and  British 
Weft  Africa.  Another  significant  trade  devel- 
opment revealed  by  the  city's  report  on  the 
foreign-trade  zone  concerned  the  purchase 
by  African  natives  of  large  quantities  of 
cotton  piece  goods  and  singlets  from  Mexi- 
can mlUs.  Lack  of  direct  services  between 
Mexico  and  African  ports  resulted  In  a  con- 
siderable part  of  this  merchandise  being 
transf  hipped  at  the  New  YorJf  Poreign -Trade 
Zone  during  the  year  1943.  Prior  to  the  war 
Japan  had  supplied  the  natives  of  Africa 
with  these  articles. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Porelgn-Trade 
Zone  shows  that  during  1943  Switzerland  sent 
substantial  quantities  of  anUlne  dyes  to  the 
zone  for  sampling  and  reexport  to  Central 
and  South  American  countries,  Africa,  and 
New  Zealand.  During  the  same  period,  large 
consignments  of  burlap  siigar  bags  from 
India  were  held  in  the  zone  awaiting  trans- 
shipment to  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Iceland. 

The  handling  of  Sumaua  tobacco  contin- 
ued to  l>e  an  Important  operation  at  the 
foreign -trade  zone  More  than  100  persons 
were  employed  in  the  tobacco  warehouse 
erected  by  the  Dutch  growers  at  the  Staten 
Island  zone  site.  The  contents  of  each  bale 
of  tobacco  Is  carefully  examined  and  all  sub- 
standard leaves  removed.  Originally  this  re- 
jected tobacco  was  destroyed,  but  recently  a 
foreign  market  has  been  developed  for  this 
commodity. 

LIQUOR  LAWS  OUT 

The  right  to  store  and  manipulate*  Im- 
ported liquors  in  the  foreign-trade  zone 
without  regulation  by  the  New  York  State 
Liquor  Authority  was  clearly  defined  in  an 
opinion  of  the  appellate  division  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  County.  In  Dur- 
ing V.  Valente.  decided  February  II,  1944. 
the  court  said:  "The  imposition  of  these 
(New  York  alcoholic-beverage  control  law) 
complicated  regtilations  upon  foreign  com- 


merce in  liquor  within  trade  zones  would  not 
only  Interfere  with  the  exclusive  control  of 
Congreaa  over  this  commerce  but  would 
seriously  Impair,  if  not  defeat,  the  purpose 
for  which  these  sones  were  established." 

INCOME  AND  KXPaNSSS 

Although  the  total  amoxmt  of  warehouse 
space  available  for  storage  and  manipulation 
was  reduced  by  80  percent  as  compared  with 
simUar  facilities  at  the  orlginsl  Staten  Is- 
land Eone,  the  1M3  operating  revenues 
amounted  to  t5O4,7O0JM.  This  was  only  25 
percent  less  than  the  MBl.OOO  gross  income 
for  the  last  full  year's  operation  on  SUten 
Island.  The  operating  and  administrative 
expense  for  1943  amounted  to  $3a&.73564. 
This  sum  Included  the  cost  of  custons  serv- 
ice, which  has  been  substantially  increased 
due  to  the  necessity  of  policing  three  widely 
scattered  aone  areas.  It  also  included  the 
zone  operating  company's  profit  which  the 
city  continued  to  carry  as  an  administrative 
expense.  The  net  operating  profit  to  the  dty 
for  1943  amounted  to  $128  049  31 

In  1943.  194  different  commodities  from  51 
foreign  countries  were  received  at  the  zone. 
While  the  tonnage  of  foreign  goods  reex- 
pxjrted  was  lower  in  1943.  its  value.  $14,453.- 
355.  was  the  highest  in  the  zone's  history. 

Cargo  received  in  the  zone  In  1943  waa 
transported  by  2  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  426  inland  waterway  and  harbor  craft. 
1,689  motor  trucks,  3  rail  car.  and  8  parcel- 
post  and  hand-lot  deliveries. 

WAR  SLOWS  ZONE  PROGRESS 

The  activities  of  the  zone  since  January 
1,  1940,  are  refl?cted  In  the  data  shown  below. 

ZONE   HICHUGHT8 

In  1943.  45  percent  by  weight  and  44  per- 
cent   by    value    of    all    foreign    merchandise 


forwarded  from  the  zone  was  reexported  or 
transshipped  abroad.  Similar  figures  for  1942 
show  reexports  and  transshipments  were  60 
percent  by  weight  and  40  percent  by  value 
of  all  foreign  merchandiw  forwarded  from 
the  Bone. 

Distribution  of  merchandise  In  1943  from 
the  zone  to  67  countries  amounted  to  39.234 
short  tons.  Valued  at  approaimately  $35,000.- 
000  including  that  imported  Into  the  custows 
tci-ritory  of  the  United  SUtcs  which  wel|tb«4 
22.393  short  ions  and  was  Talued  at  $20.4at,- 
8T7.  TtM  merchandise  remaining  in  the  aona 
on  December  31.  1M3,  weighed  22.406  short 
I  and  waa  fsaiisd  at  $lg jcaj66.  which  waa 
hm  saBM  tonnage  but  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  Talue  of  the  mer- 
chandise in  the  Boce  at  the  start  of  the  year 
1943.  Merchandise  shipped  from  the  aone 
in  1943  was  transshipped  b^  one  vessel  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade.  406  inland  waterway 
and  harbor  craft.  8.630  motortrucks,  6  rail 
cars,  and  79  messenger  deliveries. 

In  order  of  Importance  by  value,  the  lead- 
ing commodities  handled  at  the  zone  in  1943 
were:  Cotton  thread,  $4,533,731:  watches. 
$3,959,666;  dlstiUed  splriU,  $3,480,844;  watch 
movements.  $2,855,223;  cotton  piece  goods 
$1,766,069;  cotton,  $1285.039;  sugar  bags. 
$943,500;  woolens.  $777,472;  tobacco.  $729,543; 
and  caimed  foodstuffs.  $519346. 

In  order  of  importance,  by  value,  of  mer- 
chandise received  In  the  eone.  the  leading 
countries  of  origin  in  1943  were:  Switaer- 
l&nd.  $7,038,081:  United  Kingdom.  $6,531,036; 
Mexico  $1,881,264;  Cuba.  $1,741,250;  Egypt. 
$1,308,689;  United  States.  $1,272,719;  Virgin 
Islands,  $1,227,645  British  India,  $1,068,871; 
Canada.  $642,631;  and  Netherlands  Indies. 
$526,340. 


Merchandise  fortoarded  from  the  zone  during    i942  and  1943.  including  exports,  reexports, 

transshipments,  and  imports 


Item 


Foreisn  (toods  reexported 

Foreign  poods  iniiKirtrd 

Domestic  poods  exported 

Domestic  poods  mi i)orted 

i'oroipii  and  donit'&tic  exfK)rt*d  '.. 
Fonign  and  domestic  imported  '. 


Total. 


M4I 


Quantity 


Sktrt  tmu 

31.337 

31.644 

8,  Ml 

1,34.% 

I.IM 

13.174 


Value 


$12,817,244 
18,353.468 

aa>,i(» 

316,737 
6,147.833 


IM3 


Quantity 


Skert  loni 

'JX  l)0»'> 

IA5 

1.310 


408 


87.2!»     «.»4il«6 


39.334 


Value 


$14. 4*3.3*5 

18,<)fiO,S6l 

40,433 

31^061 


1.4iM.365 


34.WS,7B6 


Consists  mainly  of  (orvipn  merchandise  repacked  In  domestic  containers 


^ 

Merchandise  received 

1940 

1941 

1S42 

1943 

T^t^ 

number.. 

2,e.w 

21  .S.  C5g 
83.431.000 

4.216 

136.  MO 

88.623.194 

2, 378- 

AU.U2 

Ml  894. 639 

%m 

do.... 

36,876 

dollars.. 

25.212.174 



In  order  of  Importance,  by  value,  of  mer- 
chandise shipped  from  the  zone,  the  leading 
countries  of  destination  in  1943  were:  United 
States  $20,466,977;  Cuba,  $2,434,080;  Colom- 
bia $1392.469;  Chile.  $1,191,078;  Belgian 
Congo.  $817,876;  Venezuela,  $762,004;  British 
West  Africa,  $706,355;  Mexico.  $614,482;  Can- 
ada. $528,366;  and  British  India.  $521,276. 

IMPOETZ3IS   MANTFOXATE  tN   ZONE 

According  to  the  Deputy  Collector  In 
Charge,  a  number  of  important  manipula- 
tions and  forms  of  processing  covering 
numerous  commodities  were  carried  on  in  the 
aone  during  the  year.  Despite  limited  ac- 
commodations and  restricted  space,  many 
Importers  fotind  it  convenient  to  perform 
these  activities  in  the  foreign-trade  zone. 
Some  of  the  principal  types  of  manipulation 
included:  Maturing,  examining,  recondition- 
ing, sampling,  weighing,  destroying  damaged 
leaves,  and  repacking  tobacco;  examining  and 
replacing  watch  movements  for  reexport  via 
parcel  post;    examixung,   cuttii^.g.   sampling. 


combining  part  of  different  lots  with  domes- 
tic products,  and  repacking  cotton  and 
woolen  piece  goods  for  export;  examining, 
reconditioning,  and  repacking  raw  cotton; 
the  examining,  sampling,  recoopering.  btmg- 
filllng.  gaging,  affixing  strip  stamps  on  liq- 
uors (brandy,  rum.  wine,  and  whisky);  exam- 
ining, labeling,  repacking  into  domestic  car- 
tons and  destroying  and  reexportlng  rejects 
of  pork  and  beans,  tomatoes,  and  South 
American  canned  meats;  trimming  leather; 
grading,  cutting  off  friiiges.  and  repacking 
rugs  and  fringed  merchandise:  examining, 
grading,  and  repacking  fur  skins;  examining, 
se^egating,  camphorlzing,  and  repacking 
household  effects;  examining  and  repacking 
pharmaceuticals;  reduction  of  the  alcoholic 
content  of  toilet  water, 

crrsTOUs  collections  soar 
The  collection  of  customs  duties  and  ex- 
cise taxes  on  merchandise  imported  into  cus- 
toms territory  from  the  zone  during   1943. 
amounted  to  $11,286,623.     For  the  prevlcus 
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7«ftn  IMO.  IMl.  and  IMS,  the  amounts  ««r« 
•l.«Sl.aO«.  •3.887.332.  and  •1.098.861.70.  r*- 
^wctlTciy.  Tbe  buge  lncr«aa«  in  the  coU«o> 
uon  at  customs  revenue  la  attributed  to  th* 
fact  that  Importers  of  spirits  have  found  tha 
Bone  of  conaltftrabl*  adwitage  for  the  han- 
dling of  thu  conuBOtftlf  prior  to  custom* 
entry. 

WAS  DTOST  ADIB 

Rlnety-flTe  steamships  and  4.170  lighters. 
engaged  in  war  work,  used  the  cone  piers  for 
berthing  space  only  without  any  sone  lading 
or  unlading.  The  steamahlps  were  accomo- 
dated through  sn  arrangement  with  the  War 
■tipping  Administration  because  of  the  lack 
at  berthing  facilities  at  piers  In  customs  ter- 
ritory. Wblle  In  the  cone  these  vessels  dis- 
charged ballast,  took  on  stores,  and  under- 
went repairs. 


Stock  Piling  of  Stratefic  Raw  Material* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  17.  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month.  In  the  March  9. 
1945.  issue  of  the  Pathfinder  there  ap- 
peared an  item  with  respect  to  the  stock 
piling  of  strategic  raw  materials  which 
pianpted  two  questions  that  were  sub- 
Blltted  to  the  Administrator  of  the  For- 
eign Economic  Administration.  I  wish 
to  submit  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence with  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration : 

or  TH«  UNnXD  STATia. 

Houst  or  RirajesiNTATTVTS. 
Washington.  D.  C  March  20.  1945. 
roKzicN  Economic  ADUimamATiott. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
OBifTLUcTN:  The  current  number  of  Path- 
finder magazine  says  that  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  is  developing  a  plan 
for  stockpiling  raw  materials  from  South 
America  and  considering  Increasing  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  permit  such 
pxirposea. 

WUl  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  this  is 
correct  and  whether  any  legislation  is  con- 
templated In  this  connection  with  relation 
to  domestic  production  of  strategic  raw  mate- 
rials? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Peancxs  Casi. 


BCONOBfIC    ADMINISTSATION. 

Omcx  or  ths  AoMixisTmAToa. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  31   1945. 
Bon.~f1uMcis  CMC. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAS  Ma.  Cass:  In  your  letter  of  March  30. 
IMS.  you  ask  whether  a  news  Item  In  Path- 
finder to  the  effect  that  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  Is  developing  a  plan 
for  stockplltBg  raw  matorlala  from  South 
America  antf  iimiiiiloiliig  tnereactng  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Export-import  Bank  to  permit  such 
purchases  Is  correct.  Tou  also  Inquire 
whether  any  inWatliiii  Is  contemplated  In 
this  connection  wttli  relation  to  domestlo 
production  of  strategic  raw  materials. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  no  plan  is 
presently  contemplated  by  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration  which  would  Involve 
an  Increase  in  the  capital  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  permit  purchases  of  raw 
materials  from  South  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stockpiling. 


%o 


thit 


With   respect 
notice  that  the  s 
19.  1945.  states 
limiting  our 
tegic  raw  maten^ls 
Administration 
•uch  legislation 
Sincerely 


the   second   question,   X 

1  ory  in  Pathfinder  of  March 

legislation  may  be  sought 

domestic   production   of  stra- 

The  Foreign  Economic 

not   contemplating    any 


jfours. 

Leo  T.  CaowLXT, 

Administrator. 


Bottle  neck  in  Boxcars 


EXTBN 

HON.  CL 

IN  THE  HOUS  E 


SK)N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

FFORD  R.  K0?2 

or  KANSAS 

OP  REPRESENTATI^'ES 


Saturd  jy.  April  14.  1945 


Mr.  HOPE. 
to  extend  my 
torial  from  the 
Thursday.  Apr  1 
boxcar  situation 
cord  with  the 
expressed  in 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

rpmarks.  I  include  an  edi- 

Topeka  Daily  Capitol  for 

12.  1945,  on  the  critical 

I  am  in  thorough  ac- 

\i(iewpoint  which  Is  so  ably 

editorial: 


tlis 


Wll 


and 


Too  many 
adopt  the  sneerln 
west  simply  doesp 
evidenced  by 
Monroe  Johnson 
respect  to  Grain 

The  truth  is 
knows  there  is 
Washington 
every  State  has 

We  cannot 
steel    plants    alc^e 
western  coast  s 
it  with  wheat 
Iowa,  with  oil 
from  Texas,  and 
for  victory. 

We  can  win 
expense  In  term^ 
material   things. 
Washington  will 
of  the  entire 
clent      manner 
blames  the  peo]|le 
but  at  the  same 
the  situation 
such  an  extent 
heartedly  are 
effort. 

That    is    exactly 
mi:;up  threaten!  ig 
structlon  of 
food  needed  for 
abroad.      , 

At  a  meeting  ol 
Tuesday  in 
that  this  region 
cars  by  train 
And  once  the 
them  stay  ther« 
few  as  5  percent 
western  lines 
do  return  are 
unfit  to  hold 

Every  State  In 
of  corn  and  othe: 
Much  of  It  has 
market  brings  a< 
Because  of  O.  P 
comparatively 
grain.    Farm 
flowing,  many 
and  have  been 
the  great 
shutting   down 
abUlty  to  ship. 


Kansas 


a  rs 


stoiage 


termln  als 
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BOTn,  nwrcK  in  boxcars 
Wa4hinston  officials  continue  to 
attitude  that  the  Mid- 
't  know  there  is  a  war  on.  as 
caustic  remarks  of  Col.  J. 
head  of  the  O.  D.  T..  with 
Belt  pleas  for  boxcars, 
ejerybody  in  the  United  States 
war  on — but  a  great  many 
buitaucrats  fall  to  realize  that 
part  In  that  war. 
this  struggle  with  eastern 
We    cannot    win    with 
hipping  alone.    We  must  win 
fiom  Kansas,  with  com  from 
fom  Oklahoma,  with  cotton 
oritb  every  resource  required 


ipore  quickly,  and  with  less 

of  human  lives  as  well  as 

U   the   high   command    in 

only  coordinate  the  efforts 

cofintrv  in  a  sensible  and  efB- 

Washington      frequently 

for  failing  to  cooperate. 

time  it  persists  In  muddling 

confusing   the   people  to 

that  those  who  try  whole- 

aqcused  of  Impeding  the  war 

why    there   is    a    boxcar 

to  contribute  to  the  de- 

miltons  of  bushels  of  potential 

consumption  at  home  and 


mldwestern  representatives 

City,  it  was  made  clear 

las  been  drained  of  its  box- 

m(>vements  to  the  east  coast. 

reach  the  East,  most  of 

Some   railroads   have   as 

of  their  own  cars  on  mid- 

Most  of  the  grain  cars  which 

In  ttle  axes."  old  and  worn  and 

grsin 


.his  region  has  vast  amounts 
grains  piled  on  the  ground, 
rcjtted.  and  com  being  sent  to 
little  as  17  cents  a  bushel. 
A.  manipulations,  there  is 
little  livestock  to  absorb  the 
places  are  fiUed  to  over- 
country  elevators  are  glutted 
fprced  to  quit  business,  and 
are  clogged.    MlUers  are 
production    because   of    In- 
top  of  all  this,  one  of  the 


On 


biggest  grain  crops  In  history  Is  forecast— 
and  it  will  begin  rolling  out  within  a  tvw 
waaks. 

Thla  means  economic  leases  for  farmer*, 
grain  dealers.  mUlers.  and  all  who  place  fi- 
nancial dependence  ujxjn  such  crops.  But 
what  Is  of  highest  importance  is  that  It 
means  a  criminal  waste  of  potential  food — 
the  destruction  of  a  weapon  of  war. 

Colonel  Johnson  gives  the  official  O.  D.  T. 
reply  to  requests  for  boxcars  In  the  Midwest 
when  he  calls  appeals  for  cars  "prestunp- 
tuous."  It  Is  anything  but  presumptuous  to 
Insist  upon  helping  carry  the  war  load.  It  Is 
an  act  of  patriotism,  and  those  making  the 
appeals  deserve,  as  Governor  Schoeppel  saya, 
"commendation  Instead  of  a  kick  in  the 
pants." 

Everyone  realizes  that  certain  types  of 
war  goods  must  take  precedence  over  others. 
If  all  of  the  boxcars  in  the  East  were  needed 
for  the  shipment  of  highest  priority  goods, 
no  one  could  complain.  But  there  seems  to 
be  ample  evidence  that  the  cars  are  used  for 
shipping  goods  which  would  be  shipped  In 
other  t}T>es  of  cars  and  which,  for  that  mat- 
ter, need  not  be  shipped  at  all. 

Railroad  men  in  this  area  are  doing  what 
they  can  to  ease  the  strain,  and  they  have 
succeeded  In  achieving  a  great  deal.  But  it 
Is  not  enough.  Unless  cars  are  returned  from 
the  East,  there  will  he  a  tragic  spoUage  of 
potential  food. 

H.  B.  Lautz.  general  manager  of  the  Santa 
Pe  S3r8tem.  typifies  the  spirit  of  mldwestern 
railroad  men  when  he  accepts  problems  phil- 
osophically and  works  with  his  associates  to 
overcome  them  whenever  this  is  possible. 
Refrigerator  cars,  he  discloses,  are  being 
made  over  and  used  for  grain  hauling. 
Double-decker  sheep  cars  are  being  revamped 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  livestock  cars  of 
every  description  are  being  boarded  up  In 
order  to  contain  grain.  Open  gondolas  are 
pressed  into  service.  But  in  spite  of  all  the 
Ingenuity  which  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
the  railroads  can  haul  only  comparative  drops 
out  of  a  big  bucket. 

If  they  could  get  lumber  and  labor,  farm- 
ers might  build  additional  storage  space  on 
their  own  farms.  Hybrid  corn,  in  some  areas, 
yields  so  high  that  available  space  is  inade- 
quate. And  l}ecause  of  peculiar  weather  con- 
ditions, some  grain  which  can  l>e  stored  will 
not  keep  for  long  periods. 

The  situation  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that. 
In  spite  of  every  effort  here  in  the  Midwest, 
the  engineers  at  the  throttle  up  in  Washing- 
ton must  solve  the  boxcar  problem  or  put  a 
big  dent  in  our  war  effort. 

Instead  of  coordination  In  the  Nation's 
capital,  there  is  confusion. 

Instead  of  agreement  on  needs,  there  are 
contradictory  policies. 

There  are  too  many  little  czars,  each  trying 
to  outdo  the  others  in  regulating  the  people. 

There  are  too  few  public  servants  dedicat- 
ing themselves  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

And  the  red  tape  of  Washington  contrib- 
utes to  shedding  the  red  blood  of  young 
Americans  overseas. 

A  delegation  of  midwesterners  will  go  to 
Washington  and  attempt  to  present  the  box- 
car picture  in  a  factual  way.  Perhaps  the 
bureaucrats  can  be  made  to  see  the  light.  If 
not.  it  will  be  tragic  for  this  Nation. 

What  is  needed,  of  course,  is  common -sense 
coordination,  based  upon  the  top  needs  of 
the  country  at  any  given  time  as  this  war 
Is  pushed  to  its  conclusion. 

First.  Every  goveriunental  agency  con- 
nected with  the  war  should  be  represented  in 
a  general  council.  Decisions  should  be  made, 
and  every  department  should  be  required  to 
act  accordingly.  That  is  not  being  done  now. 
One  agency  demands  that  farms  produce 
more  and  more  food,  and  a  shortage  of  food 
here  at  home  is  predicted  by  some.  Almost 
everyone  says  that  vast  quantities  must  be 
sent  overseas  to  help  win  the  peace.    Eut  at 
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the  same  time,  such  men  as  Colonel  Johnson 
Ignore  the  Importance  of  food. 

Oo  vera  mental  agendes  should  agree  that 
•o  many  tons  of  munitions  wUl  be  shipped 
flrat.  then  so  many  tons  of  food,  then  so 
many  tons  of  something  else.  Irrespective 
of  the  priority  order.  It  should  be  agreed 
ujxjn  and  enforced. 

Second,  every  organleatlon  and  individual 
should  be  required— through  rationing  or  any 
practicable  means — ^to  fit  in  with  the  general 
plan.  This  is  being  done  quite  generally 
with  respect  to  gasoline  arid  to  several  other 
commodities.  Why  can't  it  be  done  with 
boxcars?  Why  should  the  Bast  be  permitted 
to  hoard  the  cars  while  the  great  food  pro- 
duction center  of  the  world— here  in  the 
Midwest — Is  asked  to  raise  crops  and  then  let 
the  crops  rot  on  the  ground? 

Colonel  Johnson  and  those  of  his  stamp 
have  not  even  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
East  has  a  war  priority  on  boxcars.  But 
the  Midwest  Is  accused  of  being  presump- 
tuous in  asking  for  a  share  of  them. 

Perhaps  It  was  also  presumptuous  for  the 
Midwest  to  send  its  quota  of  fighting  men 
to  the  fronts:  to  buy  its  share  of  War  bonds 
and  to  contribute  Its  full  part  In  salvage 
drives;  to  develop  a  network  of  Industrial 
plants;  to  pour  into  this  war  all  of  its  re- 
sources. Ingenuity,  and  patriotism. 

Prestunptlon  of  that  kind  is  winning  vic- 
tories on  both  sides  of  the  world.  It  must 
continue,  in  spite  of  the  red  tape  and  the 
bureaucrats  and  the  shallow  thinkers,  vmtU 
the  peace  Is  won. 


crepe  for  a  period  of  at  leaat  80  days;  be  It 

further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  duly  certified  and  (Mrmanently  preserved 
in  the  ofBoa  of  tha  secretary  of  state,  and 
that  a  copy  so  certified  b«  sent  to  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.** 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  joint  convention 
of  the  flfty-flrat  general  assembly  meeting 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Done  at  Dee  Moines,  Iowa,  this  12th  day  of 
AprU  194S  A.  D. 

A.    C.    GCSTATSON, 

Clerk  of  the  Joint  Convention. 


Retolution  Adopted  at  the  Death  of  the 
President  by  the  Iowa  Legislature 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrkssional  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  joint  convention  of  the  flfty-flrst 
general  assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 
"Resolution  of  the  Joint  convention  of  the 

fifty -first  General   Assembly   of   Iowa 

"Whereas  we,  with  all  other  Americans, 
have  heard  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  great 
bereavement  that  has  befallen  this  Nation 
and  the  world  In  the  loss  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent at  this  most  eventful  period  In  our 
national  history;  and 

"Whereas  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  we 
all  bow  In  sincere  sorrow  and  profound  grief 
at  the  untimely  passing  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  whose  great  leadership  was  most 
outstanding  and  most  essential  to  all  the 
world  In  these  most  trying  and  crucial  times; 
and, 

"Whereas  we  recognize  the  devoted  patri- 
otism, the  arduous  labors,  the  aeal  for  lib- 
erty for  all  men  everywhere,  which  charac- 
terized his  untiring  service  for  humanity: 
How  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Joint  Convention  ■of  the 
Fifty-first  General  Assembly,  That,  In  be- 
half of  all  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth, 
we  express  our  deep  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  this 
great  American  and  our  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  his  bereaved  widow  and  famUy;  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  portraits  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  now  In  the  Senate  and 
House  Chambers  shall  lae  suitably  draped  In 


Achieyement  at  Eremerton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  16. 1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  relate  here,  under  the  privilege  which 
has  been  extended  me,  a  story  of  this  war 
which  deserves  especial  recognition.  It 
is  a  story  of  the  great  ingenuity  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  the  war  workers  and  naval 
personnel,  working  together  as  a  team,  at 
the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  In  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.  It  is  a  story  of  how  this  great 
teamwork  put  back  into  action  one  of  our 
baby  flattops  at  least  4  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule. 

This  flattop,  the  U.  S.  S.  Suwanee.  is 
now  again  in  action  against  the  Japanese, 
a  part  of  our  great  fleet  which  Is  roving 
the  Pacific  at  will  and  driving  ever  closer 
to  the  homeland  of  our  enemy. 

Four  weeks  were  saved  by  the  great 
men  of  Bremerton— the  sailors  of  the 
homefront  Our  enemy  can  gain  httle 
comfort  from  this  story,  told  so  well  in 
an  article  from  the  April  6  issue  of  the 
Bremerton  Sun,  one  of  those  vigorous 
American  newspapers  which  Is  contrib- 
uting so  much  to  our  homefront  morale. 

The  planning  of  our  naval  personnel  at 
Bremerton,  coupled  with  the  ingenuity  of 
workers  who  could  produce  needed  re- 
placements simply  from  photographs  of 
the  battle  damage  to  the  Suwanee.  and 
the  tireless  efforts  of  both  officers  and 
workmen,  has  certainly  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  old  bromide  "soldiering 
on  the  job." 

FY)r  this  was  "soldiering"  In  the  new 
sense  which  this  war  has  given  the  term. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  give  some  especial  recognition  to  this 
accomplishment  of  our  homefront  pro- 
duction, and  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Bremerton  yard.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  Include  here  the  complete  story 
of  this  achievement  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Bremerton  Sim: 

Al>VANCB  PLANWUfG  SaVTD  4  WeKKS  n»  RZFADI- 

INO    "Plattof"— Pucrr    SotWD    Navt    Yakd 

MXM  PaAISXD 

Crew  of  the  U.  8.  8.  Suvoanee,  'Taaby  flat- 
top" of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  will  long  remember 
with  mUed  pride  and  some  annoyance,  that 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  workmen  are  effi- 
cient and  swift  when  It  comes  to  overhava- 
ing  a  battle-scarred  fighting  ship. 


Anticipating  that  their  proud  vessel  would 
be  hospttallaed  for  some  time,  they  looked 
forward  to  longer  periods  of  leave  when  they 
could  return  to  their  homes.  But  it  didn't 
work  out  that  way.    Here's  what  happened: 

Shortly  after  the  battle  for  Leyte  Gulf, 
Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  was  alerted  to  ex- 
pect at  an  early  date  a  new  peak  load  of 
battle-worn  ships,  with  the  InstrucUons  to 
"get  them  repaired  and  back  Into  the  battle 
line  with  all  possible  speed." 

ADTAWCB   XNTOaMATION 

Yard  workmen,  already  confronted  with  a 
huge  overhaul  and  new  construction  load, 
welcomed  an  opportunity  to  assist  the  fleet 
and  show  what  a  speedy  repair  job  could  be 
done — especlaUy  on  the  Suwanee.  which  the 
fleet  needed.  So  a  plan  was  worked  out  to 
obtain  advance  Information  on  the  repairs 
that  vessel  wotild  require.  If  photographs 
and  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  bat- 
tle damage  could  be  obtained,  planners,  shop 
masters,  and  their  assistants  believed,  a  large 
part  of  the  necessary  work  could  be  started 
In  the  yard  shops  while  the  ship  was  still 
on  her  return  trip  to  the  United  States. 

So  well  In  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the 
"baby  flattop."  the  ship's  flrst  lieutenant, 
D.  R.  Dodson,  arrived  with  pictures  which 
showed  gaping  holes  In  the  flight  deck, 
shrapnel-torn  superstructure,  and  a  tangled 
mass  of  wreckage  that  once  hauled  planes 
up  to  the  flight  deck  from  the  hangar  deck 
below. 

With   only   the   pictures    and   Lieutenant 
Dodson 's  report  to  go,  the  planning  section, 
under  George  A.  Hastings,  chief  planner  and 
estimator,  consulting  with  Principal  Marine 
Engineer  R.  E.  Johnson  and  Principal  Naval 
Architect  H.  T.  Schairer.  were  able  to  pro- 
duce blueprints  and  assemble  other  Infor- 
mation   In    advance,    and    get    production 
started    on    all    major    Items.     Shops    were 
fabricating  material  for  the  Suwanee  whUe 
she  was  still  many  hundreds  of  miles  at  sea. 
Ship  fitters,  under  the  direction  of  Master 
Ship  Fitter  Herman  Petersen,  a  veteran  of  43 
years'   service  at   Puget   Sound   Navy   Yard, 
started  construction  on  a  new  fiight  deck 
elevator.    Welders  began  the  prefabrlcatlon 
of  large  stretches  of  deck  plating  to  be  cut 
to  accurate  size  as  soon  as  measurements 
could  l>e  taken  after  the  ship  finally  arrived. 
When   the   outside   machinists   were   shown 
a  photograph  of  a  mass  of  twisted  steel  In  the 
carrier's  catapult  room,  one  quick  look  con- 
vinced them  that  they  should  start  construc- 
tion Immediately  on  a  new  plane  latmching 
mechaniam.     Master    Machinist  E.  C.  Jolly, 
who  came  to  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard  from 
the  Cavlte  Navy  Yard  In  the  Philippines,  di- 
rected the  building  of  the  new  catapult. 

Boilermakers,  headed  by  Master  Boiler- 
maker George  W.  Penketh.  and  inside  ma- 
chinists under  Master  Machinist  Theodore 
Peterson,  were  shooting  at  the  same  goal — 
to  have  necessary  repair  material  ready  and 
waiting  for  the  Suwanee  before  she  came  to 
rest  In  drydock  at  Bremerton. 

Work  was  well  under  way  when  the  carrier 
arrived  at  the  entrance  to  Puget  Sound. 
Estimators,  planners,  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments— a  mixture  of  civilian  and  Navy  per- 
sonnel— took  a  fast  boat  and  Iwarded  her 
prior  to  her  arrival  at  the  yard.  They  looked 
the  ship  over,  disciissed  battle  damage  and 
construction  problems  with  Its  officers,  then 
made  accurate  measurements  so  that  shops 
back  In  the  yard  could  Incorporate  them  into 
their  plans.  Suggestions  were  made  to  the 
ship's  company  regarding  the  areas  and 
compartments  that  had  to  be  cleared  of 
ship's  gear  before  she  docked.  This  "prior 
arrival"  visit  to  the  ship  allowed  the  shops 
to  crystallize  many  of  their  estimates  and 
plans  Into  factual  information  without  loss 
of  time  at  the  chance  of  error  in  production. 

ASaiV]B   DAT   KAaLT 

Late  on  a  blustering  Sunday  afternoon  the 
fiuuwnee  nosed  her  way  alongside  a  pier  at 
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th«  jtrd— on*  full  day  ahead  of  tcbedutt. 
TMrty-«Ut  hour*  after  tba  Suwantti  ItnM 
wm%  Mcurtd  th«  thlp-Qtter  thop  bad  Ontabad 
BMOntfMturmft  a  ntw  Qlgbt-deck  tlarator.  and 
nnvn  ur.dfr  the  dlracUoo  of  Maat«r  Ri0«r 
Walter  U  Bruna.  wert  Malag  It  down  tha  dock 
ynUk  tiM  fard'a  larfwt  cmm. 

Ib&f  hours,  and  maeh  material  were  raved 
by  cutting  two  huge  slices  of  deck  out  of  tb* 
ablp  and  taking  tbcm  to  the  abip-fltter  abop, 
where  tb*  girders  and  plating  were  heated 
ant!  reshaped.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Job. 
\t  it  bad  been  done  with  new  materials  would 
have  required  33 >)  percent  more  man-daya. 
Work  continued  day  and  night  at  white  heat. 
Bactrlclans  installed  approximately  55  miles 
of  cable.  Pipe  fitters  estimate  that  they  re- 
placed enough  damaged  pipe  to  carry  a  stream 
of  water  7  mllea.  Ship-fitters  used  Iron 
-enough  to  cover  a  football  field.  Painters, 
under  the  direction  of  Shop  Master  Harry 
Jalxen.  coated  the  repaired  sections  as  fast 
as  the  other  shops  could  complete  them. 
When  the  Suicanee  steamed  out  she  sported 
4.300  gallons  of  new-tjrp*  paint  on  ber 
frame — O  tons  of  paint. 

At  least  4  weeks  were  saved  by  careful  ad- 
Tanc*  planning  and  by  starting  the  manufac- 
tur«  of  aections  of  the  Suicanee  before  sh* 
arrived  In  Bremerton.  Wholehearted  coopera- 
tion between  departments  and  shops  in  th* 
yard  Is  credited  with  saving  an  inestimable 
amount  of  time.  And,  while  damage  repair 
work  proceeded,  the  ship  received  a  complete 
routine  overhaul  •  •  •  all  of  the  work 
which  la  ordinarily  necessary  after  long 
months  of  wear  and  tear  which  restilts  from 
cruising  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 


Abori^iaal  Cairns  of  Alaska  Icdians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OKZJECATX   FBOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  until  Congress  by  specific  legis- 
lation definitely  extinguishes  all  aboriginal 
claims  of  Alaska  Indlaiu  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  will  create  or 
vlll  threaten  to  create  further  reservations 
of  lands,  shore  space,  and  waters  In  Alaaka 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  Alaskan  Indians;  and 

Whereas  such  reservations  and  the  threat 
to  create  them  causes  an  uncertainty  as  to  tb* 
use  and  tenure  of  use  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Alaska,  not  only  by  Alaskans  but 
also  by  Industry  generally,  and  has  retarded 
and  does  retard  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  and  prevents  the  use  of  such 
natural  resources  for  domestic.  Industrial, 
and  other  purposes:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  AUuka  Territorial  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  That  the  Congress  of  tba 
United  States  be  promptly  petitioned  to  Im- 
mediately enact  legislation  definitely  and 
forever  extinguishing  any  and  all  aborigine 
rights,  if  any.  that  th«  Alaskan  Indians  ever 
held  or  posMned  and  all  claims  now.  here- 
tofore, and  bereafter  asserted  to  such.  If  any 
aborigine  rights,  and  authorize  Alaskan 
Indians  to  sue  the  United  States  of  America 
m  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  or  other 
appropriate  court,  for  the  recovery  of  tb* 
value  of  such,  if  any.  aborigine  rights  now  or 
ever  held  or  possessed  by  them,  and  pro- 
vide that  in  tbe  event  of  such,  if  any,  re- 
covery, the  United  States  of  America  shall 
pay  Mid  Indians  ui  money  therefor. 


Pused  and  approved 
n,  1940. 


By  Koun 
Attest: 


Honse  Jo 


unanimously  Ifarcb 
Tsaarroaui.  Oaucaia  or 

<K1ICI. 

3a«vu«,  Prttid4nt, 


Com  kkiici. 


Martha  WaNDUNO, 
Hxecuttce  Secretary. 


nt  Rcf  olation  99 


KIIIIINSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  roNNicnctJT 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda  r.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ir  y  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  folowlng  statement  by  Al- 
bert P.  Morano  ii  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  99,  tiade  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committi  'e  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. April  11,  1945: 


mi  ike 


rot 


Iti  ly 


ar  d 


Gern  ans 

tl  e 


Mr.  Chairman 
ephosize    and 
statement  in 
lutlon   io   does 
position,  attitude, 
Booma  Luca. 

I  shall  confine 
tary  contribution 
present  war. 

On  September 
signed  between 
Immediately  aftei 
Regular  Army 
(Which  baa  been 
Ism)  were  active  1 
man  forces  octuj^- 
velopment  of  the 
ations  on  the 
vain  the  fighting 
tions  of  the  pen 
against  the 
days   following 
units  sustained 
from  President 
lumbus  Day: 

"And   there   an 
fighting  bravely 
country.     They 
armies  and  they 
ground  forces 

With  the 
Italian  Gov 
tion  of  the  Army 
ous  publications 
military 
one  can  safely 
men  are  con 
front  or  In  other 
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Itielf  Italy  has  already  five 
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Allies  and  on  many  occa- 
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overeorat  tnonr.oua  dlfflcultlea  In  tha  accom- 
plishment of  their  taak.  Moreover,  mor« 
than  250.000  lUllan  aoldlar  art  employed  la 
labor  units  In  tbe  rear  UnM,  thus  rclievinf 
a  ■ubstantlal  number  of  Allied  forces  from 
similar  duties. 

Tbe  Italian  press  baa  also  published  ln« 
teresting  reports  on  tbe  splendid  firhttng  of 
tha  Brlgata  Giribaldi  against  the  Germans 
beside  Marshal  Tito's  forces  in  tbe  Balkans 
wbera  it  baa  susulned  very  heavy  losses 
which  range  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
effectives  cperating  under  extremely  hard 
logistic  conditions. 

Concerning  the  contribution  given  by  tha 
Navy,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  entlra 
Itallnn  fioet  Is  now  at  the  disposal  of  tha 
Allies,  and  a  recent  report  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mission has  made  special  mention  of  th« 
services  rendered  by  tbe  Italian  ships  In 
escorting  convoys,  operating  against  enemy 
forces  in  the  Adriatic  and,  as  it  has  been 
revealed,  forcing  harbors  on  two  occasions, 
with  submarines  or  light  torpedo  boats.  On* 
can  reckon,  according  to  pre-war  figures  and 
subsequent  reports,  that  the  Allies  can  count 
on  at  least  5  battleships  and  400  ships  of 
different  sizes. 

Mention  miost  be  made  also  of  the  300.000 
Italians  still  called  prisoners  of  war,  who 
have  Joined  service  units  and  are  now  work- 
ing for  war  piu'poses  with  the  Allies  through- 
cut  the  world. 

One  has  also  heard  of  the  progressive  re- 
organization of  the  air  force  and  of  the  vari- 
ous war  missions  It  has  accomplished. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  tha 
activity  shown  by  the  armed  patriots  fight- 
ing- In  northern  Italy,  who  are  continuously 
growing.  One  has  to  recall  the  difficult  sit- 
uation In  which  they  found  themselves  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  especially  after  the 
announcement  made  In  December  by  Gen- 
eral Alexander  asking  tbem  to  lay  down 
arms  for  the  time  being  and  return  to  their 
houses,  Ijecause  military  operations  were  In  a 
stalemate.  On  the  contrary  the  patriots  en- 
during the  most  difficult  hardships,  hava 
valiantly  pursued  their  various  activities — 
sabotaging  of  power  plants  and  German  mili- 
tary Installations,  endangering  German  ways 
of  communications,  actual  fighting,  and  so 
forth — and  their  number  has  also  been  In- 
creasing every  day.  According  to  a  recent 
announcement,  they  number  about  200.000, 
which  constitutes  the  highest  figure  of 
partisan  forces  fighting  for  the  Allied  causa 
In  the  occupied  territories  of  Europe.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fighting  unit  Is  seen  in  the 
proclamation  of  General  Clark  of  10  days  ago. 
when  he  called  on  the  partisans  to  take  up 
arms  to  fight  against  the  common  enemy,  in 
the  final  offensive  to  drive  the  Germans  from 
Italian  territory. 

On  the  economic  and  financial  side  much 
could  be  said,  even  Ignoring  the  terms  of  tha 
armistice  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
public.  One  knows  that  through  requisition- 
ing, mobilization  of  Industry,  utilization  of 
materials  and  machinery  still  found  avail- 
able, the  Important  work  of  the  navy  yarda* 
the  Allies  have  practically  at  their  dicpoaal 
all  the  economic  resources  of  the  country. 
Thus  la  found  the  actual  participation  of  tha 
whole  Italian  economy  In  the  war  effort. 

Then  too.  one  can  gather  how  heavy  la 
the  burden  borne  by  the  Italian  Government 
and  people  In  the  financial  field  if  one  gives 
attention  to  the  problem  of  the  Issuance  of 
the  money  of  occupation.  Tbe  Treasury  De- 
partment has  stated,  in  this  respect,  that 
neither  the  American  Government  nor  the 
other  allies  can  be  held  responsible  for  this 
money  of  occupation,  whose  redemption  and 
responsibUlty  lies  with  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. President  Roosevelt  announced  In 
September,  however,  that  a  credit  was  to  bs 
granted  to  the  Italian  Government  for  ac- 
count of  amllre  Issued  for  the  American 
troops'  pay  in  Italy.    Figures  have  begun  to 
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olrculats  oatlmatlnf  tha  amount  of  this 
credit  at  $100,000,000.  Notbmg.  bowtvsr.  has 
been  provided  for  the  rast  of  the  laauanos. 
rscarding  payment  of  Allied  iri)ops  or  tht 
amitr*  paid  for  the  services  and  matsrlala 
bought  with  amllre  on  Italian  soil  by  tha 
flghllng  armlea.  Accordingly.  It  can  safely 
be  stated  that  the  Italian  Government  and 
people  are  •till  bearing  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  cost  of  war  fought  on  their  own  terri- 
tory including  the  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion brought  on  the  Italian  Peninsula  It  U 
no  longer  a  queatlon  of  tb->  Italians  having 
to  bear  the  financial  burden  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Allied  armies,  but  they  are  now 
contributing  effectively  and  extensively  to 
the  whole  Allied  war  effort  in  Italy. 

A  form  of  agreement  as  the  one  concluded 
with  the  French,  on  a  reciprocal  aid  basis, 
wotild  recognlre  these  efforts  and  give  shape 
to  the  present  financial  disorderly  relations 
between  the  two  coimtrles.  In  this  agree- 
ment all  that  America  on  its  part  is  now 
contributing  to  the  Italian  economy  (food- 
stuffs, raw  materials,  weapons,  machinery) 
could  be  earmarked  as  American  and  not  ap- 
pear as  It  has  with  the  present  system,  aa  a 
general  contribution  of  tbe  Alliee.  Moreover, 
from  this  point  of  view,  Important  advantages 
would  derive. 

Against  the  argument  that  the  war  in  Ger- 
many will  soon  be  over  Is  the  fact  that  the 
underlying  fundamental  principle  of  the 
lend-lease  agreements  is  the  one  prevlotisly 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  "Until  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  both  Japan  and  Germany,  we  should  con- 
tinue the  lend-lease  program  on  whatever 
scale  Is  necessary  to  make  the  combined  strik- 
ing power  of  all  the  United  Nations  against 
our  enemies  as  overwhelming  and  as  effective 
as  we  can  make  it." 


Not  Wholly  Gone 
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HON.  PETE  JARMAiN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star: 

NOT  WHOLLT  CONB 

It  is  not  BO  much  because  of  his  greatness 
as  President  that  the  Nation  genuinely 
mourns  today  for  Franklin  Roosevelt.  It  is 
not  the  remembrance  of  that  greatness  that 
fills  millions  of  Americans  with  a  sense  of 
personal  loss.  It  is  something  else.  It  is 
the  remembrance  of  his  bright  spirit,  his 
gallant  and  affirmative  approach  to  life,  his 
smile,  his  voice,  his  pleasant  and  handsome 
face.  It  Is  tbe  remembrance  of  the  warmth 
he  Irradiated,  the  goodness  of  heart  be  so 
IrequenUy  di^layed,  and  aU  the  other  traits 
and  mannerisms  that  made  bis  leadership 
so  splendidly  human. 

More  than  any  other  President,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Abraham  Uncoln, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  was  endowed  with  a  per- 
sonality that  could  not  be  changed  or  made 
to  seem  remote  by  the  tremendous  pres- 
B\ires  and  august  power  of  his  office.  He 
liked  the  people,  and  by  and  large  he  re- 
mained close  to  them  to  the  end.  There  was 
a  quality  In  him,  a  spark,  an  Intangible  force 
not  readily  defined,  that  called  forth  an  af- 
fectionate response  from  legions  of  men  and 
women — young  and  old  alike — who  bad  never 
met  or  seen  him  In  the  flesh  but  who  never- 


tbtless  fslt  psrsonally  attachad  to  blm  aa  to 
a  triad  and  trus  friend. 

It  Is  bsosuss  thsy  remembsr  him  now  In 
that  light— «•  a  friend  who  Insplrtd  and 
•iicoumgrd  them  aa  a  man  whoss  grtstness 
In  office  never  detracted  from  his  magnttlsm 
as  a  human  belng~-that  multitudes  of  Amer- 
leans  feel  Individually  t>ereaved  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  death.  And  it  is  a  f\irtb«r 
measure  of  his  unique  stature  and  person- 
ality that  tbe  same  feeling  Is  widespread 
abroad  and  that  In  places  as  distant  as 
London  and  Moscow  obscure  people  wept 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  gone.  Perhaps 
the  soundest  explanation  of  all  this  Is  the 
simple  one:  That  he  won  so  many  hearts 
because  his  own  heart  was  so  much  and  so 
consistently  for  humanity. 

Today  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  at  the  White 
House  for  the  last  time,  and  tomorrow  the 
earth  at  Hyde  Park  will  take  him  to  itself 
forever.  But  death  cannot  triumph  over 
spirit,  and  his  spirit,  like  that  of  bis  great 
predecessors,  will  be  part  of  this  Nation — 
and  through  this  Nation  part  of  the  world — 
for  as  long  as  our  history  is  written.  In  that 
sense,  surely.  It  may  rightly  be  said  on  this 
day  of  mourning  that  he  Is  with  us  yet. 


Let  Us  Begin  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over 
State-wide  broadcast  in  the  State  of 
North  I>akota  on  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference: 

My  fellow  citizens  of  North  Dakota,  it 
seeins  a  long  time  since  that  eventful  day 
when  the  broadcasting  system  announced  to 
our  country  and  to  the  world  the  tragedy  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  Immediately  thereafter,  we 
dedicated  ourselves,  and  we  pledged  o\ir  re- 
sources by  an  act  of  Congress  to  an  all-out 
war.  We  have  kept  the  faith  and  filled  the 
bill.  We  have  raised  one  of  the  greatest 
armies  in  all  clvUizatlon.  We  have  built  a 
greater  navy  than  will  probably  ever  be  built 
again.  We  have  changed  the  production  line 
of  the  airplane  to  produce  thousands.  This 
has  all  been  done  under  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

Well  may  we  rejoice  tonight  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  Americana.  We  can  rejoice  in 
the  great  genius  of  our  industrialists — In 
their  patriotism,  despite  here  and  there  a 
criticism  of  excessive  profits.  We  can  re- 
joice in  the  noble  contribution  of  labor, 
despite  here  and  there  an  unworthy  sUlke. 
Both  of  them,  vwrklng  together,  have  as- 
tounded the  world.  Not  alone  have  we  sup- 
plied our  own  forces — and  remember,  we 
started  almost  from  scratch,  but  we  have 
very  materially  aided  our  great  alUes  with 
food  and  with  war  supplies.  Without  our 
help,  none  of  them  could  have  remained  in 
the  fight.  Each  succeeding  day,  as  we  add  to 
the  list  of  liberated  peoples,  food  from  the 
farms  of  America  Is  rushed  to  tbem.  When 
General  MacArthur  gallantly  returned  to  the 
Philippines  and  began  the  liberation  of  those 
Islands,  their  UberaUon  became  our  problem 
because  their  people  needed  food.  France 
needed  food,  Holland  needed  food,  Greece 
needed  food.  Italy  needed  food,  ard,  finally. 


■o  win  Ifonrty.   What  a  crosm  of  iWmt  nust 
rest  forsvsr  upon  ths  brows  ot  tt*  AaMrl«aa 

farmsrs. 

In  my  days  In  Ooor^sa,  I  ha^  rteofnfped 
the  fundsmsnul  Importaties  of  food  in  this 
war,  and  dsspite  some  criticism.  I  have  fouffht 
With  frsat  courage  to  retain  the  farm  boys  on 
the  farms  of  North  Dakota.  I  haw  stated 
and  resUted  that  there  doss  prrratl  ths 
T^-diugs  amendment — a  law  of  the  United 
States  Congress  which  protects  these  men 
and  their  families  in  their  rlchts.  I  havs 
aaid  a^in  and  again  that  men  who  rematn 
on  the  farms  must  l>e  given  every  conceivable 
consideration.  Their  work  Is  vital.  Their 
work  is  noble  and  in  every  sense  a  highly 
important  part  of  the  war  effort. 

We  all  recognize  with  grateful  hearts  the 
glorious  contributions  that  have  been  made 
on  the  fields  of  battle,  on  the  ships  of  the 
sea.  and  in  the  air.  History  books  for  gen- 
erations will  record  the  gallant  deeds  of 
these  American  men  and  women,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  I 
pledge  you  tonight  that  I  shall  stand  com- 
mitted to  full  and  complete  recognition  of 
the  honors  and  the  rights  that  are  theirs, 
and  I  shall  courageously  take  my  part  to  see 
that  they  receive  them — the  most  Important 
of  which,  in  my  personal  Judgment,  is  to 
create  through  Congress  an  econonUc  climate 
under  which  these  men  and  women  can  re- 
turn and  start  life  over  again. 

There  must  never  be  another  wtur.  We 
must  have  peace — permanent  peace  In  this 
world,  and  that  means  that  something  miu« 
be  done  about  It  now.  Some  people  'win 
charge  me  with  being  idealistic.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  ideal — but  idealism  Is  but  the  expression 
of  a  wish,  and  it  mtist  always  precede  plan- 
ning and  action. 

The  planning  and  the  action  have  begun. 
Great  criticism  has  been  heaped  upon  Dum- 
barton Oaks,  and  grave  concern  is  expresaed 
about  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Tha 
President  Is  charged  with  double  dealing. 
Much  debate  Is  being  heard  about  the  ratio 
of  votes  at  the  Conference.  We  hear  about 
the  ambitions  of  Marrhal  Stalin,  and  great 
skepticism  of  England. 

Well,  let  us  not  forget,  my  friends,  that 
much  as  we  want  peace,  thoae  countries  want 
it  Just  as  completely.  The  lands  of  Russia 
that  will  have  to  be  rehablllteted.  cover  a 
territory  almost  as  large  as  half  of  conti- 
nental America.  That  is  a  task  that  will  take 
a  generation  to  effect.  Russia  must  crave 
peace.  England  can  never  rebuild  her  Em- 
pire— can  never  rebuild  her  trade  lines — 
can  never  continue  as  a  great  Nation  unle«i 
she  has  peace.  These  countries  have  been 
our  allies  In  war.  Each  has  performed  her 
task  steadfastly  and  courageously.  Never 
have  we  had  cause  to  question  their  sin- 
cerity, and  their  contribution.  Our  faith 
in  them  has  been  fully  Jtistifled  In  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war.  Russia's  final  act— her 
break  with  Japan— Is  btrt  a  further  and  mere 
satisfying  proof  of  her  sincerity.  England, 
Russia,  and  America  are  the  countries  most 
deep?y  concerned  with  peace  because  we  have 
paid  the  greatest  price  in  the  war.  Then.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  criticism  we  are  heartng 
about  the  voting  ratio — ^Dumbarton  Oaks — 
and  Bretton  Woods,  is  somewhat  academic. 
Ours  is  a  land  in  which  the  indlN'idual  has 
been  developed.  England  develops  th?  indl- 
vidaal,  too.  Russia  Is  a  country  strangely 
different  frc«n  us  in  thotight  and  action,  but. 
yet.  through  it  all.  we  have  a  common  goed, 
and  that  goal  Is  lasting  peace. 

I  believe  the  people  of  this  Nation,  even 
though  disturbed  and  rightly  concerned 
atjout  some  phases  of  the  situation — even 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  In- 
tentions of  England  and  Russia — even 
though  we  see  in  their  practices  "power 
politics"  and  efforts  being  expended  to  en- 
hance their  p^-witlons  In  days  to  come  I  re- 
peat. I  believe  the  people  of  thU  Nation  are 
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saying  "Come  vbat  may,  let  ua  try  something 
that  wUl  stop  war."  I  believe  the  American 
people  are  demanding,  by  and  large,  that  m 
participate  In  the  San  Pracdsco  Conler- 
ence.  that  we  take  a  leading  part,  that  w« 
make  reaMinable  comprcmlje*,  that  we  do 
not  go  too  far  and  become  Involved  In  a 
situation  that  might  become  dangerous:  X 
bcUare  the  American  people  are  saying,  Ijet 
m  iMfln  here." 

Tou  wlU  recall  the  problems  that  beset. 
years  ago.  our  own  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  men  who  met  there,  met  the  deep 
convictions,  with  hearts  and  souls  dedicated 
to  the  building  of  a  new  nation.  Outside, 
tliere  was  great  criticism,  there  was  grava 
doubt,  there  was  deep  skepticiam,  and  many 
people  questioned  whether  or  not  the  ef- 
forts of  that  Convention  could  bear  fruit. 
I  think  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  people 
believed  the  Constitution  would  stand. 

But  tboae  men  moved  wisely  and  courage- 
ously to  fX  up  the  framework.  They  waited 
for  the  element  of  time  to  play  Its  part.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  came  later,  and  out  of  It  all 
came  a  nation  that  In  this  dark  hour  Is 
leading  the  peoples  of  the  world  out  of  the 
wilderness  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  hope — 
yes.  to  believe — that  a  similar  situation  could 
occur  at  San    Francisco? 

Tcs.  cur  task  Is  dlfflcult.  Tet  we  live  In 
an  age  when  facilities  for  enlightenment, 
for  education,  and  for  knowledge  are  far 
greater  than  was  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  They  were 
prompted  with  a  desire  to  build  a  nation 
that  could  be  free  and  Independent.  This 
meeting  Is  prompted  with  a  desire  to  build  a 
structure  for  permanent  peace.  It  has  a 
chance  to  stKceed.  and  a  good  chance  to  suc- 
ceed because  back  of  It  all  rests  the  spirit 
of  the  people  of  Russia,  of  England,  and  of 
America — the  splr'.t  of  burning  zeal  to  btilld 
a  framework  for  enduring  peace. 

We.  as  the  United  States,  must  be  brought 
fcMTlbly  to  learn  that  peace  cannot  come  to 
lis  by  accident.  It  cannot  endure  by  acci- 
dent. If  we  are  to  have  and  maintain  a  last- 
ing peace,  machinery  must  be  set  up.  and  we, 
as  a  nation,  must  resolve  that  we  shall  take 
our  place  to  make  it  endure.  There  are  cer- 
tain fimdamental  things  that  must  claim 
the  attention  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence. In  this  connection  I  want  to  read  to 
you  from  an  editorial  in  the  Bismarck  Trib- 
une tmder  date  of  April  S,  written  by  Ita 
editor,  Kenneth  W.  Simons.     I  quote: 

"At  the  end  of  the  last  war  we  made  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  peace  would  take 
care  of  Itself.  When  the  giuis  were  silenced 
we  went  back  to  minding  our  own  bxislness. 
neither  noticing  nor  caring  what  went  on  In 
other  lands.  Ktblopla.  we  thought,  was  far 
away.  Fascism,  unpleasant  though  It 
sounded,  we  discounted  as  a  way  of  life  pe- 
culiar to  Italy.  Even  the  rise  of  Hitler  found 
roost  of  MS  unmoved.  We  dismissed  him  as 
a  crackpot'  and  laughed  at  his  rantings. 
Thiu  It  went  on  until  we  saw  that  we  had 
missed  the  forest  for  the  trees.  The  local 
Incident'  in  Ethiopia  led  to  aggressions  in 
Spain.  Albania,  Greece,  Austria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  Poland.  Fascism,  once  peculiar  to 
Italy,  spread  like  wildfire  over  Europe,  And 
that  German  "crackpof  who  began  by  at- 
tacking minorities  in  Germany,  finally  be- 
came the  greatest  single  enemy  humanity 
has  even  known.  The  small  flame  that  con- 
siuncd  at  first  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  a 
very  few.  soon  spread  unta  It  threatened 
to  dcTotir  U3  all.  The  protection  of  Indi- 
vidual rights,  wherever  they  may  be  threat- 
ened, U  no  longer  a  qtiestion  of  altrulam. 
Moat  of  us  have  stopped  feeling  like  Santa 
Claus.  becauae  we  are  doing  our  share  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world.  For  now  we  know 
that  the  only  hope  for  our  own  security  Ilea 
In  a  peace  that  protects  the  rights  of  all 
peoples,  wherever  they  may  live." 

In  this  San  Francisco  Convention,  so  soon 
to  x:£emble.  there  must  be  first  and  fore- 
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pleasiire  in  calling  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

EASTTS 

Easter  has  an  eternal  and  Immeasurable 
significance  for  mankind.  The  resurrection 
of  the  great  Nazarene  was  the  highest  and 
most  convlclng  proof  of  his  teachings.  It 
gave  to  humanity  unquestionable  evidence 
of  the  Immortality  of  life. 

The  resurrection  serves  as  a  permanent 
reminder  to  the  world  that  although  the 
forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression  at  tlmea 
seem  Invincible  and  able  to  defy  the  very 
power  of  heaven,  they  are  inevitably  swept 
to  destruction  by  the  onward  march  of 
truth. 

Today  darkness  still  covers  much  of  the 
earth,  tut  the  forever  fact  that  right  makes 
might  Is  again  being  demonstrated.  Since 
last  Easter  the  great  rock  of  despotism  haa 
been  rolled  away  from  many  a  nation.  In 
Europe  nail-ism  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
reels  toward  Its  doom.  In  Asia  the  days  of 
Its  counterpart  are  numbered. 

Christian  men  and  women  would  much 
rather  settle  differences  between  nations  by 
peaceful  means.  But  they  have  learned  that 
It  Is  wiser  to  take  up  the  sword  in  defense 
of  democracy  and  decency  than  to  permit 
their  God-given  rights  to  be  lost  even  tem- 
porarily. 

Christian  civilization  believes  In  the  Indi- 
viduality of  man.  It  holds  that  even  the 
lowliest  and  most  himible  of  men  are  deserv- 
ing of  respect  and  consideration  from  their 
fellow  beings.  Christianity  is  the  amtltheets 
of  totalitarianism. 

The  teachings  of  Jesus  are  something 
Infinitely  more  than  can  be  expressed  In  rltee 
or  rituals  alone.  They  find  their  true  mani- 
festation In  practical  goodness  In  dally  life. 

At  this  Eastertide  each  one  of  us  can  renew 
his  efforts  to  make  this  world  a  better  world 
by  making  his  life  a  better  life. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people,  not  only  of  my  district  but  of  the 
entire  State  of  Wisconsin,  are  vitally 
interested  in  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway.  They  firmly  be- 
lieve that  this  project  would  aid  immeas- 
urably in  stimulating  postwar  trade  and 
helping  to  achieve  our  goal  of  full 
employment. 

Evidence  of  the  widespread  interest  of 
the  State  in  this  matter  is  shown  by  the 
recent  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  of  the  following  Joint 
resolution: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  8 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  en- 
able development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  waterway  Immediately  upon 
termination  of  the  war 

Whereas  the  President  has  termed  the 
proposed  development  of  the  Great  Lakee- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  for  travel  by  seago- 
ing veesels  more  Important  to  the  coimtry'e 
public  than  any  other  project  of  this  nature; 
and 
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Whereas  for  50  years  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans In  official  and  civilian  life,  concerned 
■with  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  have  urged  this  undertaking 
as  vital  to  the  full  development  of  the  coun- 
try's resources  and  Inland  transportation 
facilities:  and  for  20  years  the  Governors 
bjid  Legislatures  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
regardless  of  political  aCfUlatlons,  have  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  such  a  project;  and 

Whereas  every  effort  In  the  past  to  make 
this  seaway  a  reality  has  failed  because  of 
vigorciis  opposition  from  selfish  interests; 
and 

Wherens  the  urge  for  this  seav/ay  is  today 
strong  and  virile  and  will  continue  so  to 
be  until  the  Great  Liikes-St.  Lawrence  water- 
way is  msde  adequa':e  for  navigation  of  sea- 
going ves.sels  and  furnishes  Midwest  farm, 
factory,  mine,  and  shipyard  products  access 
to  the  markets  of  tte  world;  and 

Whereas  a  seaway  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  tlie  tidewaters  of  the  AtlanUc  will  in- 
crease our  national  security  In  time  of  crisis, 
aid  m  the  restoration  of  our  foreign  mar- 
kets after  the  war,  sximulate  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  MidwcEt  and  lower 
transportation  costs;  and 

Whereas.  If  authorized  and  undertaken  as 
an  immediate  post-%/ar  works  program,  such 
project  will  provide  a  cushion  to  the  em- 
plo3rment  shift  when  the  eventual  change 
from  war  to  peace  time  conditions  arrives, 
and  will  furnish  a  full  measure  of  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  to  the  returning 
soldier:  Now,  therefcre,  be  it 

iJeso2t;ed  by  the  as..emb/.v  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  memorL^llzes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  such 
treaties  and  ♦o  enact  such  legislation  as  is 
neceesarv  to  authorise  development  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway  for 
navigation  of  sea-going  vessels  immediately 
upon  termination  of  the  war;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President,  to 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  and  to  each 
Wisconsin  Member  thereof,  to  the  govern- 
ing bodies  of  Wisconsin  port  cities,  -nd  to 
the  major  cities  bordering  the  Great  Ltikes 
with  a  fervent  plea  for  aggressive  action  In 
furthering  this  cause. 

Donald  C.  McDowell, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
ARTHtni  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Conrad  Shearer, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

LAWRENCE    R.    LARSEN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Wanted,  a  Modem  Joseph  To  Prepare  for 
Food  Famine  on  Today's  Horizon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Morning  Call,  of  Paterson.  N.  J.: 

WANTED.  A  MODERN  JOSEPH  TO  PREPARE  FOR  rOOO 
FAMINE   ON   TC3AT'8   HORIZON 

One  year  ago  the  Morning  Call  made  a 
plea  for  more  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  warning  of  an  Inevi- 
table food  famine  for  ourselves  as  weU  as  the 
scorched  and  plundered  nations  in  the  battle 
zones. 
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Our  shortsighted  food  administrators,  how- 
ever, still  blinded  by  the  false  and  godlese 
philosophy  of  prosperity  through  economic 
scarcity,  refused  to  listen  and  slumbered  con- 
tentedly on,  obvious  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinuous turning  of  plow-«hares  into  guns 
and  farm  hands  into  soldiers  has  been  slowly 
but  surely  depleting  our  farms  of  both  man- 
power and  equipment  so  necessary  to  keep 
our  farm  lands  at  full  production.  Now  as  a 
result,  according  to  James  Patton,  prerldent 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union,  we  are  likely 
to  lose  25  percent  of  cur  potential  food  pro- 
duction this  year,  at  a  time  when  food  and 
more  food  Is  the  need  of  the  hour.  Already 
the  (jrcat  surpluses  of  which  our  Department 
of  Apiculture  boasted  last  year  are  dwind- 
ling like  ice  In  a  summer's  stin.  due  to  the 
unprecedented  and  apparently  underesti- 
mated demands  of  the  starving  peoples  which 
our  victorloiis  armies  have  been  liberating 
by  the  millions.  Our  War  Food  Administrator 
also  underestimated  the  supposedly  "vast 
surpluses  on  hand  in  the  Army  warehouses," 
for  only  last  week  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  revealed  that  the  108-day 
Army  supply  at  overseas  ports  had  been  re- 
duced to  less  than  70.  In  fact  the  entire 
reserve  at  home  and  abroad  Is  now  so  low 
that  If  It  were  all  released  It  would  not  feed 
our  civilian  population  for  1  week. 

Already  as  our  loyal  housewives  are  dally 
finding  out,  where  only  last  year  there  were 
bulging  surpluses  as  reported  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  shortages  have  already 
developed  in  meat.  fats,  oils,  sugar,  and  dairy 
products.  Even  the  faithful  chicken  haa 
suddenly  become  es  scarce  on  the  market 
here  In  Paterson  as  an  egg  In  England.  And 
it  Is  not  all  going  to  our  half-starved  allies 
either,  for  early  this  past  winter  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  revealed  that  we 
did  not  even  then  have  enough  to  take  care  of 
Europe's  barest  relief  needs  In  four  of  the 
six  prime  food  necessities — meat,  fau,  and 
oils,  sugar,  and  milk. 

So  In  spite  of  last  year's  bumper  crops, 
blessed  with  good  farming  weather,  scarcity 
In  this  land  of  wealth  and  plenty  looms  In 
front  of  us  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
is  cr3rlng  for  food.  Should  there  be  a  Na- 
tion-wide drought  this  year  to  add  to  our 
mounting  food  troubles  (and  it  is  pretty  near 
time  Dame  Nature  decreed  one)  how  long  will 
our  fast  vanishing  stock  piles  fill  the  breach? 
It  takes  no  divine  prophecy  to  foretell  an- 
other food  famine  to  plague  the  world, 
thanks  to  the  wasteful  and  destructive  follies 
Of  mankind,  as  It  did  3,660  years  ago  in  the 
prophet  Joseph's  time. 

Wlaat  Egypt  faced  then.  America  may  face 
In  1945.  Would  that  we  had  another  Joseph 
In  Washington  today  to  foresee  and  pre- 
pare for  Its  coming;  a  Joseph,  who  would 
step  up  spring  farm  plantings  all  over  this 
long  blessed  land,  who  would  rebuild  and 
provide  modern  farm  machinery,  and  con- 
struct vast  granaries  and  storehouses  to  meet 
the  famine  that  wUl  descend  and  bring 
tragedy  upon  tis  In  the  wake  of  war  If  we 
are  as  criminally  unprepared  as  we  are  today 
to  meet  It. 


The  WaiUng  World's  Heart-Felt  Gccd-bje 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  la 


the  Recced,  I  include  the  following  poem 
by  Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

THE   WAILING   WORLD'S   HEART-rEl.T  COODeTl 

G-one  from  the  earth,  deeply  mourned  by 

mankind 
O-f  every  race,  for  whose  freedom  he  stood — 
O-n  world  occasions,  the  Roosevelt  mind 
D-ared  to  direct,  for  humamlty's  good — 
B-orn  to  become  a  great  leader  of  men, 
Y-ea,  a  creator  of  national  thought, 
E-verywhere  have  both  his  voice  and  his  pen 

T-actfuUy  told  the  world,  time  and  again. 
O-f  the  great  battles  that  had  to  be  fought. 

P-resldent  Roosevelt  laid  his  own  life* 
R-eadlly  down,  to  retrieve  the  lost  world— 
E-ver  advancing,  he  led  in  the  strife, 
S-mlllngly,  under  Old  Glory  unfurled — 
I-n  a  great  way,  he  did  more  than  he  should — 
D-ally  he  sought  divine  aid  from  above, 
B-ven  for  wisdom  to  teach  humanhood 
N-atlonal  Justice,  for  man's  common  good. 
T-hus  overcoming  his  hate  with  God's  love. 

R-lght  was  his  helmet  and  truth  was  hU 

sword — 
O-n  these  he  counted.  In  every  combat — 
O-ver    his    problems    his    best    thought    he 

poured, 
S-eeking  solutions  through  prayer,  pleading 

that 
B-ven  this  war  may  continue  until 
V-lctory  shouts,  too  delighting  to  ceast, 
B-ver  may — his  dying  wish  to  fulfill — 
L-ast,   In   accordance  with  God's   ptirposed 

Will, 

T-ill  every  land  shall  enjoy  endless  peace. 
— Horace  C.  Corlisle. 


In  Service  to  His  Coantry  He  Paid  With 
HisUfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  ROGERS 

OF  NEW   TCEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Prank  E.  Gtmnett, 
president,  the  Gannett  newspapers, 
Rochester.  N.  Y.: 

IN  SERVICE  TO  HIS  COUNTRY   HE  PACT  WITH  HIS 
LITE 

(By  Prank  Gannett) 

Tragedy  struck  our  country  yesterday  and 
the  entire  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of  Its 
President,  a  great  leader,  a  great  person,  a 
friend  of  mankind,  whose  name  wlU  be  writ- 
ten large  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Even  his  bitterest  poUtlcal  opponents  are 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  for  he  rarely  made  a  personal 
enemy,  even  among  those  with  whom  he  dif- 
fered on  Government  policies. 

For  12  years  he  faced  the  torments  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  the  world  has 
even  seen — the  problems  of  a  depression  never 
equalled  in  Intensity,  the  problems  of  the 
bitterest,  bloodiest  war  of  aU  time.  Tor  12 
years  he  faced  these  problems  with  a  smile, 
the  same  indomitable  cotirage  and  determi- 
nation that  helped  him,  when  stricken  and 
crippled,  to  overcome  the  disease  which  laid 
him  low.  as  a  young  man. 

He  had  a  kindly,  friendly  charm  which  won 
for  him  millions  of  faithful,  loyal  admlrera. 
a  following  such  as  few  leaders  in  pubUc  life 
ever  hare  had. 


I! 
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Tea.  h*  had  forttttide  seldom  surp«ssed  or 
•qtifttod.  He  must  have  been  aware  last 
fan  tlwt  his  strength  was  last  ebbing,  but 
he  drove  himself  on  through  a  hard  campaign 
tu  reelection  believing,  without  a  doubt,  that 
It  was  bis  solemn  duty  to  canr  on  In  this 
crisis  regardless  ot  all  personal  consequences. 
In  service  to  his  country  he  has  pa*d  with 
hi*  life  as  much  as  IT  he  had  died  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

What  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to 
•ee  the  magnificent  millUry  forces  he  did 
•o  much  to  develop,  overwhelmingly  defeat 
our  nsBillrti  cnamlaa.  He  did,  however,  have 
the  gnOflektkm  at  Malxig  the  approach  of  a 
florloai  victory  and  he  died  knowing  that 
Uluiph  was  near. 

His  passing  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
tmlortunate  time,  at  the  peak  of  a  worUl 
crtsis. 

It  18  for  us  now  to  redouble  our  efforts  for 
the  beloved  country  which  he  strove  so  hard 
to  serve,  and  for  which  be  gave  his  all.  It  Is 
lor  us  to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  Oovem- 
mrnt.  to  forget  partisanship  and  to  help  with 
all  our  might  to  win  victory  and  to  win  the 
peace. 

On  his  successor  In  offlce  have  fallen  tre- 
meiuluus  burdens  and,  besides,  to  him  has 
come  a  great  opportunity  to  serve  mankind. 
That  he  may  rise  to  the  great  emergency  we 
taee  and  give  us  wise  leadership.  Is  the  hope 
and  pnyer  of  all  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  old-fa-shioned  garden  at 
Hyde  Park  on  yesterday,  a  distinguished 
comp&ny  of  .•sorrowing  friends  said  a  final 
good-by  to  President  Roosevelt.  It  was 
not  my  privilege  to  be  in  the  distin- 
guished company  but  I  am  sure  that  it 
must  have  been  impressive.  A  very  great 
man  has  left  us.  One  who,  in  my  humble 
Judgment,  will  grow  in  stature  as  the 
coming  years  permit  us  to  appraise  his 
life  and  work  objectively. 

Were  a  star  kept  on  high, 
J^>^ever  would  it's  light 
^       -~  Btlll  traveling  downward 
Itu^ough  the  sky 
Pali  on  our  n>ort*l  sight. 

8o,  when  a  great  man  dies. 
^9r  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  be  leaves  behind  htm 
VlUls  upon  the  paths  of  men. 

America  today  mourns  the  pas^ng  of  a 
great  President.  The  lovers  of  freedom 
and  liberty  the  world  over  have  lost  a 
gretit  champion. 

I  think  one  of  the  splendid  things  that 
has  happened  in  the  last  few  days  in  the 
way  of  an  expression  of  great  esteem  and 
appreciation  of  the  President  was  the 
very  fine  way  In  which  American  radio 
responded.  The  several  broadcasting 
chains,  as  well  as  individual  stations,  laid 
all  commercial  actlvitie.«  aside  and 
brought  only  appropriate  news  ano  in- 
formation in  the  hour  of  mourning.  In 
my  Judgment,  (me  of  the  classics  of  the 
several  programs  was  the  description  of 


the  ceremony  at  Hl^de  Park  made  im- 
mediately thereafter  by  Baukhage.  a  dis- 
tinguished analyst  tnd  commentator  of 
the  American  Broac  casting  Co. 

I  believe  this  de;cription  should  be 
preserved  and.  under  leave  granled  me, 
I  herewith  include  tl  le  same: 

Baukhage  talking  fr(  mi  a  little  house  down 
the  Boston  Post  Road-  -a  bit  from  Hyde  Park 
where  I've  come,  foil  >wlng  the  President's 
funeral.  A  little  way  rom  the  rolling  farm- 
land, the  woodland  an(  I  hedgerows,  and  stone 
fences,  and  plowed  lelds,  the  old  home 
behind  the  trees  where  Franklm  Roosevelt 
first  saw  th«  light  <  ver  the  hills  of  the 
Hudson,  and  where  :*ve  Just  left  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  acres,  taking  his  last 
long  rest. 

I'm  not  going  to  ta  k  alx>ut  the  death  of 
the  Pretident  today  bt  cause  Im  thinking  of 
something  else.  In  thinking  about  an 
American — like  others  who  fell  at  Lexington, 
Appomattox,  at  San  Jium  HUl.  and  Chateau- 
Thierry,  on  the  Normindy  beaches,  on  Gua- 
dalcanal, at  Aachen.  Eind  now  at  the  very 
gates  of  Berlin.  I  an  thlnkmg  of  Franklm 
Roosevelt  that  way  be<ause  of  the  last  broad- 
cast I  made  from  Hydi  Park  on  September  8. 
4  years  ago  on  a  met]  qw  autimin  day.  On 
that  day  thousands  n  America  were  not 
thinking  of  the  most  iiought-about  man  in 
the  country  then  In  te  rms  of  politics  or  poll- 
clee  or  rank  or  title  oi  achlevenients  or  fail- 
ures. But  they  were  thinking  of  him  hu- 
manly and  vainly  try  ng  to  share  the  grief 
that  a  son  alone  mus  bear  when  he  repays 
with  the  angulah  of  p<  xUng.  the  debt  In  tra- 
vaU  of  her  who  bore  h  m.  That  was  the  day 
when  Sara  Delano  Bsoeevelt  passed  away. 
And  that  Is  what  I  siid  than — then,  not  a 
President  but  a  ma  a  mourning  for  his 
mother. 

And  today  a  Natlcn  mourns  not  for  a 
President  but  for  a  loss  made  the  more 
poignant  by  the  sorr(  >w  of  the  mothers  all 
over  the  Nation  whose  sons  have  t>een  lost  on 
the  wide  battlefields  of  the  world.  To  me 
there  a  no  question  whatever  but  that 
.Fr.uikiin  Roosevelt  di4d  in  the  service  of  his 
couiitry.  a  service  gn  wn  too  great  for  any 
single  man  to  bear,  ;  ust  as  other  mothers' 
sons  have  died  for  Ueir  country,  the  onea 
who  gave  their  lives  l:i  action.  To  me,  this 
ceremony  that  I  have  Just  witnesssd  Is  part 
of  the  great  panoply  of  sacrifice  that  men 
since  time  begiui  ba<  e  made,  giving  their 
life  to  preserve  an  ld<  al  which  lived  on  be- 
cause they  were  will:  ng  to  exchange  their 
own  lives  for  it.  A  par  I  of  the  eternal  miracle 
of  nature  when  earti:  takes  back  her  seed 
only  to  retiu-n  it  In  the  rich  harvest,  In 
flower  and  stAlk.  to  he  the  nourishment 
of  others  that  mouri\; 

I  have  come,  as  I  say,  from  Hyde  Park 
where  in  an  ancient  old-fashioned  garden, 
protected  by  the  hlg:  i  walls  of  a  hemlock 
hedge,  another  Americui  has  gone  to  rest  on 
the  acres  where  he  wis  born,  the  acres  he 
loved.  He  chose  this  spot  among  the  old- 
fashioned  blooms.  no"ir  only  brown  shoots, 
I  noticed  before  me.  brown  and  unobtrusive 
compared  to  the  mountain  of  riotous  color 
heaped  above  the  grive.  But  those  were 
plucked  flowers — they  ivUl  fade.  The  others, 
they  will  bloom  again  In  this  eternal  miracle 
of  spring.  Over  the  toxwood  hedge  the  old 
red  t)arn  looks  down.  Thousands  of  those 
red  iMms  are  on  America's  farms.  Beyond 
and  hidden  by  the  g  rest  trees  is  the  old 
home  and  l>eyond — tt  e  Hudson  River  fiow- 
ing  gently  to  the  sea. 

And  now  as  I  have  piken  the  notes  down 
111  give  them  to  you: 

First  there  was  the  rbar  of  planes  overhead 
and  then  the  sharp  4rder  "Attention,"  the 
salute,  and  then  echbing  over  those  deep 
hills  of  the  Hudson.  II  Ice  Hendriek  Hudson's 
bowling  lialls.  came  tie  salute  of  46  giuis. 
And  between  those  shois  all  was  so  silent  that 
you  could  hear  bird  siings  everywhere.    And 


then  "Tresent  arms."  and  then  the  planes 
coming  back.  And  then  last  in  the  distance, 
the  low  tap  of  the  muffled  drums  from  the 
West  Point  band  and  then  the  sound  of  the 
slow  •'hjthm  of  tiie  dead  march  which  grew 
louder  and  louder  as  they  entered  the 
grounds.  And  now  they  ccme  in  before  us, 
and  the  West  Pointers  follow  at  that  strange 
slow  march,  and  finally  the  caisson  is  outside 
the  hedge,  you  can  hear  it.  It  halts  Just  be- 
yond the  little  entrance  where  I  am  standing. 
The  bombers  soar  over  and  now  the  colors 
a.'-e  advanced — the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  gold 
of  the  Presidential  Flag.  And  now  "Order 
arms."  "Present  arms,"  and  the  bugles  sotmd 
off.  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  at  that 
moment  the  cool  wind  from  the  Hudson  River 
blew  and  whipped  out  the  flags.  "Order 
arms,"  "Parade  rest."  and  now  softly  the  band 
began  Lead.  Kindly  Light.  And  now  a  choir 
boy  with  the  crucifix  comes  in.  behind,  in 
white  surplice,  the  white-haired  minister, 
and  then  the  coffln  with  the  pallbearers,  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  marines,  and  next  the 
wife  and  the  daughter  and  the  Bnn.  Elliott, 
and  then  President  Truman.  The  cofBn  rests, 
a  flag  upon  It — the  flag  Is  raised  and  held 
above  it.  And  now  the  minister  speaks, 
there  comes  a  prayer,  and  then  the  poem  that 
he  reads  with  this  refrain:  "Father  In  Thy. 
gracious  keeping  leave  we  now  Thy  servant 
sleeping."  And  then  after  the  silence,  bird 
songs  again.  And  then  the  sharp  order  to 
the  firing  party:  "Fire  thrte  volleys," 
"Ready."  "Aim."  "Fire."  The  shots  ring  out- 
three  times  the  volleys  are  shot  over  the 
grave — and  after  each  the  bark  of  a  little 
lonely  dog.  And  then  that  sweetest  and  sad- 
dest of  all  music — the  bugle  sounds  Taps. 
There  is  a  pause  as  the  echoes  die  and  the 
coffln  Is  lowered  Into  the  earth.  The  sergeant, 
with  military  precision,  marches  over  and 
lays  the  flag  that  decked  the  coffln  in  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  And  so,  an  Ameri- 
can has  gone  to  rest  in  the  green  of  the 
garden.  In  the  shadow  of  the  old  red  barn, 
and  his  spirit,  like  that  of  all  his  fallen  com- 
rades on  the  battlefield,  rolls  on  like  the 
eternal  river  flowing  softly  to  the  sea. 


Tbc  Late  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  KALL 

0»  tftW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fal- 
lowing article  by  Prank  Gannett : 

nUXND    or    MAN    LOST    TO    trNmi)    STATIS,    SATS 

GANwrrr 

Tragedy  struck  our  coimtry  yesterday. 
And  the  entire  Nation  mourns  the  passing 
of  its  President — a  great  leader,  a  great  per- 
son, a  friend  of  mankind,  whose  name  vrill 
be  written  large  in  the  annals  of  history. 

Even  his  bitterest  political  opponents  are 
saddened  by  the  passing  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, for  he  rarely  made  a  personal  enemy, 
even  among  those  with  whom  he  differed  on 
Government  policies. 

For  12  years,  he  faced  the  torments  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems  the  world  has  ever 
seen — the  problem  of  a  depression  never 
equalled  in  intensity,  the  problem  of  the 
bitterest,  bloodiest  war  of  all  time 

For  12  years  he  faced  these  problems  with 
a  smile  and  the  same  indomitable  courage 
and  determination  tlwit  helped  him  when 
stricken  and  crippled  to  overcome  the  disease 
wliich  laid  him  low  as  a  yoiuig  man. 


He  had  a  kindly,  friendly  charm  which  won 
for  him  millions  of  faithful,  loyal  admirers — 
a  following  such  as  few  leaders  in  public 
life  have  ever  had.  Yet,  he  had  fortituds 
seldom  surpassed  or  equalled.  He  must  have 
bsen  aware  last  fall  that  his  strength  was 
fast  ebbing.  But  he  drove  himself  on 
through  i  hard  campaign  to  reelection,  be- 
lieving, without  doubt,  that  it  was  his  sol- 
emn duty  to  carry  on  in  this  crisis,  regardless 
of  all  personal  consequences.  lu  service  to 
his  country,  he  has  paid  with  his  life  as 
much  as  if  he  had  died  on  the  battlefield. 

What  a  pity  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see 
the  magnificent  military  forces  he  did  so 
much  to  develop  overwhelmingly  defeat  cur 
fiendish  enemies. 

He  did.  however,  have  the  gratification  of 
seeing  the  approach  of  a  glorious  victory  and 
he  died  knowing  that  triumph  was  near. 

His  passing  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
unfortunate  time,  at  the  peak  of  a  world 

crisis. 

It  is  for  us  now  to  redouble  our  efforts  for 
the  beloved  country  which  he  strove  so  hard 
to  serve  and  for  which  he  gave  his  all.  It  is 
for  us  to  rally  to  the  support  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, to  forget  partisanship,  and  to  help 
with  all  our  might  to  win  victory  and  to  win 
the  peace. 

On  his  successor  in  office  have  fallen  tre- 
mendous burdens,  and  besides,  to  him  has 
come  a  great  opportunity  to  serve  mankind. 
That  he  may  rise  to  the  great  emergency  we 
face  and  give  us  wise  leadership  is  the  hope 
and  prayer  of  all  Americans. 


Lincoln  and  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH^RESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson.  Director  of  Extension 
Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  at  a  memorial  serv- 
ice held  at  Ford's  Theater  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  Sunday,  April  15, 1945. 

This  occasion  was  sponsored  by  the 
Lincoln  Group  of  Washington,  assisted 
by  the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, commemorating  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

This  day  is  a  peculiarly  sad  day,  Just  as 
April  15,  1865.  was  a  historically  sad  day. 
This  meeting,  which  It  has  become  a  custom 
of  the  Lincoln  Group  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  hold  each  year  on  April  15,  waa 
planned  to  assist  In  the  noble  ptirpose  of 
revering  the  memory  of  Lincoln.  Yet  fate 
has  decreed  that  within  the  last  4  hours  the 
mortal  remairs  of  our  great  war  President, 
our  Commander  in  Chief  In  this  war  to  pre- 
serve democracy  and  Christianity  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  have  been  laid  to  rest  in  the 
peaceful  mother  earth  of  his  ancestral  home 
which  he  loved  so  well.  It  is  one  of  the  odd 
circumstances  of  history  that  significant 
dates  of  three  of  otir  greatest  Presidents  lie 
vrlthln  the  small  corr.paEs  of  4  days.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  died  on  April  12.  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  born  on  April  13.  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  immortal  on  April  15. 

Today  Is  a  day  that  the  living  will  never 
forget.  Eighty  years  ago  oiu-  fathers  and 
mothers,  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
were  shocked  by  the  sad  news  of  the  most 
dastardly  tregedy  of  history,  which  was  en- 


acted In  this  room.  Today  we  are  shocked 
by  the  death  of  our  great  President,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  The  suspense  and  tragedy 
of  war  made  "Father  Abraham"  almost  a 
member  of  the  family  circle  of  many  of  our 
ancestors,  and  friend  to  those  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  served  under  him.  For  the  same 
reason,  war  and  mcdern  ways  of  communica- 
tion made  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  an  intimate  friend,  a  friend 
to  us  all. 

There  are  many  similarities  that  are  much 
more  than  surface  traits  of  these  two  men — 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  While  it  is  true  that 
both  had  different  backgrounds,  different 
types  of  ancestors,  different  opportunities  aa 
young  men,  yet  both  were  truly  American 
and  were  products  of  the  soil,  and  of  the 
p>eople  of  cur  great  Republic.  With  both, 
there  was  that  hope  and  courage  so  charac- 
teristic of  democratic  society  that  led  their 
spirits  to  l>ecome  triumphant  over  handicaps 
that  would  have  overcome  lesser  men. 

In  Roosevelt  there  was  the  great  triumph 
over  illness  that  would  have  Incapacitated 
for  life  a  less  hardy  soul.  Lincoln  triumphed 
over  the  lack  of  educational  opportunity  and 
the  other  handicaps  of  a  humble  pioneer  boy- 
hood. Yet  both,  when  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  mankind  came,  when  the  crisis  had 
to  be  met.  developed  into  the  greatest  of  the 
leaders  of  mankind.  Above  all,  both  had  a 
peculiar  and  deep  sympathy  for  humanity, 
for  all  humanity,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  I  think  both  men  were  In  this  respect 
different  from  most  men.  By  deed  and  works 
they  proved  their  love  for  their  fellow  man. 
No  matter  how  humble  the  person,  they  were 
always  ready  with  understanding  sympathy 
to  assist  the  troubled,  the  sick,  and  the  in- 
secure. 

While  the  domestic  policies  of  all  our  Presi- 
dents have  to  be  evaluated  ultimately  In  the 
light  of  historic  perspective,  and  subsequent 
events  in  the  government  of  the  Nation,  I 
think  I  can  quote  with  propriety  at  this  time 
the  following  comment  appearing  In  this 
morning's  New  York  Times : 

"In  one  of  his  state  papers  Mr.  Roosevelt 
remarked  that  his  own  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment could  be  found  in  a  quotation  from 
Abraham  Lincoln  which  said.  "The  legitimate 
object  of  government  is  to  do  for  the  com- 
munity of  people  whatever  they  need  to  have 
done  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  do  as 
well  for  themselves  in  their  separate  and 
Individual  capacities.' " 

Both  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  rose  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  greatness  when  there  ap- 
peared the  crisis  of  their  age.  For  Lincoln, 
the  crisis  of  the  unity  of  the  Nation.  For 
Roosevelt,  the  crisis  of  the  threat  of  the  most 
cruel  and  Inhuman  totalitarian  philosophy 
which  challenged  the  whole  of  our  democratlo 
and  Christian  way  of  life.  Both  became  world 
figures  that  were  looked  to  with  hope  by  most 
of  mankind,  and  both  were  taken  away  by  an 
all-wise  Providence  when,  like  Moses,  they 
could  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors  and  vic- 
tories and  look  into  the  promised  land. 

In  the  words  of  the  Lord,  as  He  sp)oke  to 
Moses  in  sight  of  the  Promised  Land,  so  may 
we  also  regard  the  Lord  as  having  said  to 
ixjth    Abraham    Lincoln    and    Franklin    D. 
Roosevelt : 

"I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine 
eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither" 
(Deuteronomy.  34,  4). 

All  of  MB  consider  the  Gettysburg  Addreaa 
as  one  of  the  few  great  expressions  of  a  great 
soul  that  will  live  as  long  as  democratic 
Christian  civilization  lives.  It  possesses  the 
literary  movement  and  thought  of  the  Bible 
more  than  any  other  speech  of  modem  timet. 
We  can  apply  the  thought  In  the  last  para- 
graph paraphrased  to  apply  to  these  two  men : 
"It  It  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  unfinished  work  they  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  tis 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  re- 
maining before  us     •     •     •     and  that  w« 


hare  highly  resolve  that  the!«  dead  shall  not 
hare  died  in  vain,  and  that  this  Nation,  this 
world,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  peopia,  by 
the  people,  for  tlie  people  shall  not  perlah 
from  the  earth." 


A  Great  Time  To  Be  Alirt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOtTTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  a 
lecture  given  to  Burrall  Class,  Csdvary 
Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
Miss  Margaret  K.  Patterson,  assistant 
teacher,  Sunday  morning,  March  11, 
1945,  Miss  Patterson  is  admlnistratlva 
principal  of  the  Fillmore-Hearst  Schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  consider 
this  a  most  worth  while  article  and  I  be- 
lieve Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
others,  will  be  interested  In  reading  it. 
First,  may  I  say  that  the  lesson  this  morn- 
ing was  Inspired  by  that  recent  little  book 
of  Dr.  Fosdick's,  A  Great  Time  To  Be  Alive. 
I've  drawn  paol^lcularly  upon  the  first  chap- 
ter which  bears  the  same  tltl^  as  the  book 
Itself.  You  who  have  read  the  book  will 
realize  that  I  have  followed  his  development 
and  his  wording  rather  closely  in  the  first 
part  of  the  lefson. 

The  title.  "A  Great  Time  To  Be  Alive." 
catches  our  attention  immediately.  It  rather 
startles  us  and  stimulates  our  thinking.  Wa 
find  ourselves  In  a  questioning  attitude  a« 
we  exclaim,  "A  great  time  to  be  alive.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that?  Were  times  ever  mort 
terrible  or  more  terrorizing  than  they  arc 
just  now?" 

Dr.  Fordick,  realizing,  no  doubt,  that  such 
a  title  sets  up  a  debatable  question,  starts 
out  by  agreeing  with  our  first  reaction.  His 
very  first  sentence  In  the  book  is,  "Thi»  cer- 
tainly Is  a  ghastly  time  to  be  alive."  He  con- 
tinues. "Our  earth  has  seldom,  If  ever,  aeen 
the  unheralded  mass  of  human  misery  which 
exists,"  in  spite  of  the  headlines  of  victory 
for  the  Allies  In  practically  every  theater  of 
war.  "  'Because  of  the  last  war.'  saya  Dr. 
Hambro,  late  president  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. '35,000,000  human  beings  died  of  star- 
vation and  epidemics,  but  that  U  only  a  drop 
in  tlie  bucket  compared  with. this  war's  dis- 
aster.' " 

We  don't  need  Dr.  Fosdlck  or  anyone  else  to 
remind  us  that  "we  are  living  In  a  grim  and 
hideous  time."    For  example: 

When  we  read  of  especially  constructed 
death  chambers  erected  for  the  sole  ptirpose 
of  snuffing  out  human  lives  en  masse,  includ- 
ing women  and  chllden — chambers  so  devised 
that  those  who  planned  them  can  sit  by  and 
look  through  glass  at  the  success  of  their 
experiment. 

When  we  read  that  masses  of  people  In  the 
recently  liberated  countries  are  practically 
starving  to  death  and  are  so  destitute  that 
they  have  even  become  Impatient  with  their 
liberators  because  of  the  slowness  of  sup- 
plies  coming   through. 

When  we  look  at  pictures  of  men  and 
women  who  have  spent  months  in  enemy 
prisons  in  the  Philippines  and  see  In  their 
faces  and  bodies  evidences  of  slow  starva- 
tion. 

When  we  think  of  the  anriety  of  one  fam- 
ily— a  family  we  know— whoee  son  was  owtt 
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therp  fclnff  thrmieh  the  moKt  horrlbl*  «- 
p*rt«nce«  that  civuiard  man  ha«  ev«r  en- 
dured— »nd  then,  later,  that  famUy  wa« 
plunged  Into  •orrow  on  the  arrlTal  of  the 
ever  dreaded  me«M«e  "Muatnc  in  action" 
or  "Killed  m  action"— and  muiupty  that  one 
taxnllj  by  thouaande  In  both  Allied  and 
enemy   countrtea. 

When  we  knov  of  one  caae.  at  least,  wher* 
a  father  cvunarled  and  worked  out  a  plan 
with  hia  own  son  before  the  aon  went  over, 
that  If  he  were  captured  by  the  Japaneat,  h« 
would  take  bta  own  lUe  rather  than  take  a 
chance  on  bett^  subjected  to  debasing  physi- 
cal Knd  mcutitl  torture. 

When  we  read  that  our  own  Allied  officials, 
•rter  much  thoucht  and  deliberation,  have 
decided  on  tenor  oumbmg — that  is.  bomblnK 
of  realdentlal  districts,  of  civilian  population 
centers,  al  roads  and  streets  filled  with 
fieelng  and  terror-stricken  evacuees. 

Ar^  finally,  when  we  beffin  to  contemplate 
the  masa  hatred  that  Is  QUlng  the  world  and 
will  continue  to  permeate  it  for  generations 
to  come. 

Truly,  with  one  accord,  we  can  say  with  Dr. 
Poedlck.  "This  U  a  ffhastly  time  to  be  allTe." 
We  are  prone  to  aak  the  same  question  as 
the  writer  of  the  foxuth  psalm.  "Who  will 
show  tM  any  (ood?" 

Can  any  good  come  out  of  It  all?  If  we 
really  think  seriously  about  the  problems 
facing  us  of  both  a  personal  and  public 
nature,  how  can  we  stand  up  under  the  pres- 
sure' What  will  sustain  us?  Dr.  Poedlck 
emphasizes  that  "ours  Is  a  day  when  we  can- 
not seek  for  ease  but  mu^t  seek  for  adequacy. 
Some  eras  are  like  a  lullaby:  some  are  like 
a  spur  Which  of  the  two  la  likely  In  the 
end  to  be  greater?" 

History  help^  us  to  answer  these  questions. 
Look  at  the  era  In  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
llTed.  He  called  It  "appalling,"  feeling  that 
the  gains  of  clTlllaatlon  were  completely  dls- 
alpated.  He  wrote.  "Those  moral  principles 
arul  conventional  tMag—  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  the  bond  of  civilized  natloiu 
•  •  •  have  given  way  to  force,  the  law 
of  barbarians,  and  the  nineteenth  century 
dawns  wuh  the  vandalism  of  the  fifth."  And 
yet  today,  as  we  look  back,  we  glory  In  the 
generation  m  which  Jefferson.  Washington. 
Hamilton.  Marshall,  and  others  lived.  It  was 
a  tline.  to  be  stire.  that  was  far  fnxu  being  a 
ttm»  of  ease:  It  was  a  time  that  called  for 
adequacy,  and.  rising  with  all  the  best  that 
was  In  them,  they  made  of  It  a  great  time. 

Dr.  Posdtck  tells  of  Victor  Hugo's  success 
as  a  young  man — a  success  ssldom  equaled  In 
France — and  the  tragedy  which  followed, 
with  Napoleon  ni's  growing  power  and 
tyranny.  Banished  from  his  country  be  be- 
came an  exile  for  19  years.  Hate  it  as  he  did. 
his  greatest  work  came  out  of  that  period. 
He  "seemed  miraculously  Inspired."  writes 
his  biographer,  and  "became  twice  the  sise 
of  the  man  he  had  been."  Kven  Rtigo  him- 
self WAS  led  to  exclaim.  "Why  was  I  not  exiled 
before?" 

War  Is  the  denial  of  ererrthlng  Christ 
stood  for.  and  yet  example  after  example  In 
history  shows  that  In  just  mtth  times  as 
theae.  turbulent  and  revolattonary.  whole 
generations  have  been  brought  to  their 
senses:  strong  souls  railed  on  for  adequacy 
have  proved  adequate:  creauve  gains  have 
come  which  long  afterward  were  reeognlaed 
as  having  tremendous  value  and  g*^  f'ory 
to  the  period  In  whtrh  they  WU9  born. 

Chrtst.  too  "hsd  His  hours  of  aarenlty  and 
eas«  when  He  lfK->ked  with  Joy  upon  the 
fhtwert  at  Oalilee  and  said  that  'Solomon  la 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  ons  ct  thSM.* 
But  at  last  He  came  to  another  kind  of  place, 
where  no  ease  was  Hi*  but  fearful  crtau,  de- 
manding adequary,  as  in  Oethaemane  He 
prayed  lor  in-^ieht  and  strength.  That.  too. 
was  a  great  day  ** 

Rxich  limes  as  these  "drtre  \m  back  to  the 
ntndamentals"  and  cause  us  to  ask,  "What 
shall  It  profit  a  man  or  a  nalloa  to  gttUi 
the  whole  world  and  lose  the  ••ttif    tudi 
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times  as  theee  show  |ip  the  weaknesses  and 

the  falsity  of  the  things  we  have  trtistod 
In.  have  relied  upon.  ;  For  example,  we  have 
put  great  trust  In  lifcsntlve  scisnc*  and  It 
has  done  wonderful  tilings,  but  the  power  U 
has  furnished  mankind  has  been  put  to  de- 
structive ends  and  (t  has  failed  to  solve 
human  problems — It  has  only  complicated 
them.  "There  Is  no  more  scientifically  com- 
petent nation  on  earth  than  Germany." 

We  have  put  our  trust  In  education  and 
great  achievements  hiive  been  made.  We  are 
thrilled  at  "the  spread  of  liuracy.  the  In- 
ventton  of  printing,  tgie  dispersion  of  books, 
the  privilege  of  scha^l^  "  We  know  that  edu- 
cation la  a  power,  t^ut  we  also  know  that 
'•There  is  no  more  1  literate  and  educated 
nation  on  earth  than  Germany." 

What.  then,  can  w»  trust'  What  can  ire 
rely  upon?  What  vlll  hold  and  carry  us 
through  time*  like  thne?  How  can  we  make 
It  a  great  time  to  be  illve? 

Recently  I  heard  l>r.  Alexander  Stoddert. 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  schools, 
speak  at  one  of  our  neetlngs.  and  I  should 
like  to  pass  on  to  ycu  the  essence  of  three 
statements  that  he  made — the  extent  to 
which  they  are  accebted  by  an  Individual, 
he  said,  revealed  th«  extent  to  which  that 
person  is  educated.  :  should  like  to  go  fur- 
ther than  Dr  Stoddi  rt  and  say  that  I  be- 
lieve the  extent  to  vhlch  we  as  Individuals 
can  accept  and  practice  these  three  Ideas,  to 
that  degree  can  we  irake  this  time  in  which 
we  live,  great. 

Plr?t.  The  extent  t  >  which  we  are  capable 
of  being  concerned  vlth  what  Is  going  on 
In  the  world  that  Is  not  directly  connected 
with  us. 

It  la  easy  enough  to  be  concerned  with 
things  which  affect  ua  personally  and  directly. 
It  does  not  take  any  »  >eclal  effort  on  our  part, 
nor  Is  It  of  any  specla  l  credit  to  us  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  rati  mlng  program,  for  ex- 
ample, the  tncome-tix  legislation,  housing 
legislation,  provided  that  It  may  affect  our 
living  arrangements,  he  illness  or  distress  of 
otir  own  friends  and  relatives  here  or  else- 
where, but  when  It  (tomes  to  the  more  im- 
personal and  indirect  problems,  that  of  the 
starving  peoples  of  th  b  war-torn  areas,  of  the 
suffering  of  the  peopl »  of  bombed  countries, 
of  the  plans  set  up  f  )r  the  enemy  countries 
when  the  fighting  ceusea.  the  principles  laid 
down  at  these  great  conferences  which  will 
determine  the  world)  future  as  to  peace  or 
war.  are  we  vitally  concerned?  Concerned 
enough  to  take  the  trc  uble  to  become  enlight- 
ened, to  add  our  supp  art  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity presents  Itself  to  ally  ourselves  with 
some  organization  wUlch  is  working  toward 
the  great  Ideal  of  worl  d  peace,  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  minority  groups  that  are  so  fre- 
quently and  90  unjusjy  maligned? 

What  did  Christ  sa^  along  this  line?  Let 
tis  listen  to  His  word!  In  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew  on  being  coiicerned  with  those  out- 
side our  own  little  clicle: 

'Tor  If  ye  love  then  which  love  you,  what 
reward  have  ye?  Do  aot  even  the  publicans 
the  same? 

"And  if  ye  salute  y<  tir  brethren  only,  what 
do  ye  naore  than  othtrs?  Do  not  even  the 
publicans  so?" 

I  like  Moffatfs  trmslatlon  on  this  last 
▼enie; 

"And  If  you  only  sa  ute  your  friends,  what 
Is  special  about  thati" 

It  Is  true  that  Jfsui  had  been  talking  hers 
about  loving  ones  ensmles,  but  I  believe  that 
He  would  also  include  those  to  whom  we  are 
totally  indifferent,  in  ivhom  we  show  no  con- 
otrn. 

Mo:  this  cannot  bs  •  special  tims,  a  gresl 
time  fur  you  and  for  r  e,  nor  a  great  era.  if  w« 
fall  to  widen  our  hor|sona  to  Include  a  nal 
and  sn  active  conccn^  for  pettples,  problems, 
ccvndltlon*.  ai\d  eventi  outaide  of  and  beyond 
our  own  immediate  liitrreata. 

Srcondly.  we  can  riake  this  %  |r««|  tlm« 
le  be  alivt  to  the  eitent  that  we  can  b« 
roQcerned  here  and  niw  with  what  win  hap> 
pen  in  the  world  when  we  are  no  longer  h>rt 
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when  W9  are  dead  and  gone — so  eoneeriMd 
that  It  makes  a  difference  In  what  we  think 
and  do  now. 

With  children,  rewards  and  satisfactions 
cannot  be  postponed — ^they  must  be  imme- 
diate, else  Interest  is  lost  In  the  doing.  8ome 
of  us  have  not  advanced  very  far  beyond  our 
childhood  In  that  direction.  I  fear.  Probably 
nous  of  \is  here  will  live  to  SM  soom  of  the 
great  Ideas  and  Ideals  being  bom  now,  or 
t>elng  advanced,  having  been  bom  In  earlier 
generationa.  come  Into  fruition,  and  yet,  not 
for  one  moment  mvut  be  relax  our  seal,  our 
Interest,  and  our  support,  either  in  our  con- 
victions or  m  our  actions. 

Lincoln.  In  the  face  of  bitter  opposition, 
fought  for  hU  great  conviction  on  the  slavery 
queation.  well  knowing  that  he  would  proba- 
bly never  have  to  experience  the  Joy  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  fulfillment  of  his  great  act. 

Said  Wilson,  In  his  seal  for  world  peace 
and  his  belief  In  an  International  organiza- 
tion to  bring  It  about  "I  would  rather  fall 
m  a  catise  that  will  some  day  trliunph  than 
trliunph  In  a  cauae  that  will  some  day  fail." 

And  writes  Laurence  C.  Staples: 

"Not  for  this  day.  but  for  long  years  before  us. 
Far  distant  years  our  eyes  will  never  see. 
We    plant    the    seeds    of    life    stirpassing 
wonder — 
Peace.  Justice,  love,  for  all  hiunanlty. 

"Man  truly  lives  In  life  that  Is  beyond  him: 

His  harvest  waits  for  reapers  yet  to  come: 

Far  in  the  future,  hidden  from  oiu-  aeelng. 

Ripen  the  fruits  of  fields  which  we  have 

sown. 

"Out   of   long   toil,   there   comes   the   great 
achievement; 
We  strive  for  peace,   peace  will   at   last 
prevail. 
Though  sharp  the  pain  and  struggle  of  the 
moment. 
Our  children's  children  will  our  strivings 
haU." 

Finally,  we  can  make  this  a  great  time  to 
be  alive  to  the  extent  that  we  have  faith. 

First.  Faith  In  ourselves.  We  must  believe 
In  the  worthwhileness  of  ourselves  as  Indi- 
viduals, and  that  what  we  do  counts.  How 
often  we've  said  during  a  great  moment  when 
some  ideal  which  we  held  Important  and  sig- 
nificant was  at  stake,  "I'll  write  a  letter,"  or 
"I'll  see  my  Congressman,"  and  then  later 
when  our  ardor  cooled  and  we  failed  to  fol- 
low through,  we  rationalized,  "What  would 
one  Individual's  opinion  matter  anyway? 
Who  am  I  to  commend  or  protest?"  Let's 
try  to  remember  that  everything  we  do  in 
support  of  that  which  is  good  and  strong 
and  right  Is  worth  while,  and  that  we  cannot 
alwaya  measure  the  value  of  our  action.  It 
may  be  that  your  letter,  your  visit,  your  act 
may  be  Just  the  deciding  one,  following  an 
accumulation  of  similar  protests  or  com- 
mendatioiu.    Yours  may  be  the  turning  one. 

Again,  haven't  you  had  the  experience  that 
long  after  you've  said  some  little  thing,  ex- 
pressed some  opinion  perhaps,  so  long  that 
you've  forgotten  the  Incident  altogether, 
someone  recalls  to  you  what  you  said  or  did 
and  tells  how  thst  one  little  thing  has  In- 
fiuenced  him  ever  since? 

Let  us  have  faith  in  ourselvee  as  Indi- 
viduals and  believe  that  what  we  do  counts. 

Faith  In  ourselves  is  not  enough.  We 
must  go  one  step  further  and  have  faith  In 
Ood,  that  Power  which  we  cannot  see  but 
of  which  we  know.  These  daj-s  are  ghastly 
for  many  people,  but  how  much  more  so  they 
would  be  without  that  faith.  What  «.l«e  can 
carry  them  through  except  a  great  faith  thst 
somehow,  out  of  It  all,  our  vision  will  clear 
«nd  thai  the  awful  things  endured  now  will 
not  have  been  In  vain.  Our  vision  It  so  lim- 
ited—we  must  trust,  though  we  cannot  m». 
Paul  knew  that  when  he  Mid,  "Now  faith  is 
the  Bubetance  of  things  bo|>ed  for.  the  evi- 
dence of  thinga  not  seen."  and  then  he  |0M 
on.  ytiu  remember,  to  relate  in  that  lUh 
chapter  of  ilebrewt,  th«  ftett  kchiiTtmtuta 
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resulting  from  faith,  citing  Individual  after 
Individual  who  acted  upon  and  triumphed 
by  faith. 

We  read  last  Sunday  In  our  little  devo- 
tional booklet.  The  Secret  Place,  of  the  chap- 
lain who  was  sailing  along  In  a  bomber. 
e.OCO  feet  above  North  Carolina's  coast  line. 
He  was  greatly  Impreaced  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  ocean  sweeping  out  to  the  horlson  on 
one  side  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
on  the  other,  but  troublesome  questions 
kept  ctimlng  to  him  "Why?  Why  all  this 
training  for  destruction?  Why  this  ter- 
rible wart"  He  kept  reminding  himself  that 
we  have  limited  vision  and  cannot  see  tha 
whole  picture.    We  havr^  go  ahead. 

Just  then  he  looksd  dawn  upon  the  ex- 
panse of  clouds  below  and  saw  a  circular 
rainbow.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
saw  the  rainbow,  not  semicircular,  an  arc. 
Incomplete,  but  a  complete  and  perfect  circle. 
He  regarded  his  experience  as  symbolic — a 
l^'mbol  of  God.  'There  Is  the  whole  picture." 
he  said,  "even  though  I  Just  see  a  fragment." 
There  arrs  complete  and  satisfying  answers  to 
these  baffling  questions  and  these  dark  days, 
and  our  faith  and  faith  alone  In  a  God  that 
Is  dependable,  that  never  falls,  will  carry  us 
through.  "We  must  be  still  and  know — 
Thou  art  my  lamp  O  Lord,  and  Thou  wilt 
lighten  my  darkness." 

"Strong  Son  of  God.  Immortal  love 
Whom  we,  that  have  not  seen  Thy  face, 
By  faith,  and  faith  alone,  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

••We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know. 
For  knowledge  Is  of  things  we  see: 
And  yet  we  trust  It  comes  from  Thee 
A  beam  In  darkness;  let  It  grow." 


Resolution  of  the  Capital  District  Affili- 
ate of  the  Polish-American  Con^eti, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW   TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  resolution  which  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  secretary  of  the  capital  district 
aflUiate  of  the  Polish-American  Congress, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.: 

Mindful  of  the  tragic  historical  role  that 
Poland,  the  loyal  Ally  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  played  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent global  war:  convinced  that  one  of  the 
main  goals  of  this  bloody  conflict  is  to  as- 
sure complete  freedom  to  all  nations  large 
and  small;  fortified  by  the  act  that  the 
principles  of  self-determination,  the  right 
of  a  people  to  govern  themselves,  has  never 
been  denied  by  the  American  Nation  to  any 
other  people — we.  the  representatives  of  ths 
Capitol  District  AflUlate  of  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Conpreas.  representing  over  80,000 
Americans  of  Polish  origin,  embraced  In  148 
societies  and  organications,  gathered  to* 
gethrr  on  this  asth  of  March  1045  nt  tht 
Polish  National  Alllanoa  Roma  In  Scheneo- 
tady,  hereby  aolemnly  resolva  as  follows; 

Wt  lo  along  with  our  fellow  Americans  in 
ataunclily  supporting  the  military  decisions 
railing  for  unified  action  against  our  ene- 
mies as  outlined  by  the  Big  Three  at  the 
Yalta  Confarenoe.  We  approve  all  political 
daotsioas  pertainint  10  rtfUlaUon  of  our 
comltict  toward  our  Mmmoa  tnemles.  We 
warmly  support  the  Idea  of  a  world  ortaniM* 


tlon  to  keep  the  peace.  But.  we  are  greatly 
disturbed  and  strongly  disapprove  of  the  de- 
cisions reached  at  Yalta  regarding  the  small 
nations  of  the  world.  It  Is  apparent  from 
those  decisions  that  in  the  future  only  the 
large  and  powerful  nations  will  have  the  free- 
dom of  self-determination  while  the  small 
nations  must  accept  control  and  be  limited 
by  the  welfare  of  the  larger  nations.  If  such 
a  situation  comes  to  pass,  the  people  of  the 
small  nations  will  be  deprived  of  all  those 
democratic  and  moral  principles  emphastaed 
so  strongly  in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  In 
the  International  bill  of  rights.  The  pres- 
ant  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vaiu. 

At  Yalta  the  Big  Three  solemnly  agreed  to 
set  up  a  provisional  Polish  Government  ou 
the  basis  of  repreeentntlon  of  all  Polish  dem- 
ocratic elements  In  Poland  and  abroad.  Tet, 
despite  the  assurance  of  a  positive  program 
of  reorganlEatlon  of  the  Polish  Government, 
It  Is  now  becoming  evident  that  this  agree- 
ment Is  finding  great  difficulties  at  the  meet- 
ings held  by  the  three  representatives  of  the 
great  powers,  namely.  Kerr,  Harrlman,  and 
Molotov.  No  really  democratic  Polish  Gov- 
ernment has  yet  appeared.  Tlien,  too.  despite 
the  Yalta  sigreement  about  the  form  of  the 
Polish  Government,  the  present  Lublin  gov- 
ernment Is  usurping  Its  powers  and  fast 
eliminating  all  individuals  who  were  and  still 
are  loyal  to  the  Polish  Government  In  Lon- 
don. As  proof  of  such  violations,  which  are 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  atjs^cc- 
ment  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  we  need  only 
to  cite  the  recent  charges  of  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  Anthony  Eden,  against  the 
Lublin  government:  Poles  being  punished 
for  being  loyal  to  their  nation  and  because 
they  remain  true  to  their  convictions.  That 
does  not  augur  well  for  a  free  Polish  Nation, 
though  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
the  original  plan  of  such  a  truly  representa- 
tive Polish  Government  will  be  carried  out 
without  variation  if  the  wishes  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  prevail. 

We  have  the  assurance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  that  the  arbi- 
trary eastern  boundary  line  drawn  for  Poland 
at  Yalta,  ceding  two-fifths  of  all  of  Poland, 
with  13,000.000  Inhabitants,  without  allowing 
those  people  to  participate  in  a  free  and  Im- 
partial, secret  referendum  or  plebiscite  to  de- 
termine their  futtire,  is  a  procedure  contrary 
to  all  moral  and  democratic  principles  gov- 
erning human  beings  and  nations.  Such 
cession  of  territory  of  an  allied  nation  Is  a 
new  and  unique  departure  In  modem  his- 
tory— one  which  violates  the  high  sense  of 
American  feeling  of  Justice. 

We  believe  that  Poland  has  become  the  acid 
test  of  the  United  Nations  and  also  the  cause 
c^ldbre  of  all  small  nations.  Unless  the 
Polish  problem  Is  resolved  with  Justice  to  the 
Polish  people  and  In  accordance  with  demo- 
cratic principles  in  international  relations, 
•lere  can  be  no  lasting  peace  after  this  war. 
It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  approach  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  for  It  seems  now 
that  an  empty  chair  will  be  found  at  that 
Conference,  the  chair  In  which  rightly  the 
Polish  representative  should  be  found,  the 
representative  of  a  people  who  have  suSercc} 
so  horribly  during  the  past  6  years. 

We.  therefore,  appeal  to  every  freedom- 
loving  man  and  woman  In  these  United 
States,  both  official  and  layman  to  petition 
and  prevail  on  our  representatives  at  the 
forthcoming  Ban  Pranclsco  Conference,  to 
restore  Justice  to  the  Polish  people  and  to 
insure  freedom  for  all  nations  in  the  post- 
war era,  and  to  remove  the  threat  that  now 
hangs  over  small  nations  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  find  themselves  in  the  orbit  of 
large  powers.  Tha  danfars  to  world  peaea 
lurking  In  tha  eompromlaw  made  at  Yalta 
are  only  too  raal— thoaa  danfara  must  ba 
ramovad  bvfore  they  baooma  fasterlng  soraa 
whieh  ultimately  would  destroy  all  ohanea 
for  world  oooparatlon  and  lasting  pMM. 
Sanctity  of  International  nbllfatlons  must  ba 


guaranteed,  and  International  bill  of  rights 
must  l>*  brought  Into  eztsteuce — decency  la 
IntMvattemal  relations  must  t>ecome  a  fact— 
ml^t  mtist  succumb  to  the  principles  of 
right — otherwise  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  oxir 
men  and  wurien  on  hundreds  of  far  fiung 
battlefields  all  over  this  plant  will  have  been 
In  vain.  Let  u«  not  fall  those  making  tha 
supreme  sacrifice.  It  Is  tha  solemn  and 
bounded  duty  of  all  American  people  to  win 
the  peace  as  well  as  winning  the  war. 

Adam  Stepan,  Chairman,  achanactarty. 
N.  Y..  John  Laplnskl.  taeratary. 
Watarvliet,  N.  Y.:  Luclan  BMMp- 
kowskl.  Albany.  N.  Y.:  If.  A.  Ra- 
kuckl.  Schenectady.  N.  Y.:  W. 
Lsatakowskl.  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.t 
Mrs.  Caiollne  Mllos.  Troy.  N.  Y4 
John  Nleckara.  Cohoes.  N,  Y.;  John 
Cator,  Albany.  N.  Y, 


Crctton  Woods  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ApHl  17.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  a  copy  of  radio 
address  I  delivered  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  10:30  to  10:45 
eastern  war  time,  April  10.  1945.  relating 
to  the  Keynes-Morgenthau  or  Bretton 
Woods  scheme : 

KITNES-MOBGENTHAU    oa    BSriTON-WOOOB 
SCBKME 

Fellow  Americans.  In  the  short  time  at 
my  disposal  this  evening  I  want  to  tell  you 
a  few  things  about  the  Keynes-Morgenthau 
scheme,  or  what  is  now  being  so  widely  pub- 
licized by  the  Government  as  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposal  for  an  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 

Numerous  Government  departments,  par- 
ticularly Treasury  and  State,  are  fioodlng  the 
country  with  projfeganda,  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  taxpayers,  to  force  Congress  to  adopt 
this  scheme. 

But  the  spokesmen  for  the  scheme  seem  to 
be  very  careful  not  to  teU  you  what  it  really 
provides  and  what  It  would  do  should  Con- 
gress spprove  It.  They  describe  It  In  glitter- 
ing generalities,  tell  you  It  would  bring  about 
stabilization  of  currencies.  Internationa  co- 
operation, provide  millions  of  Jobs  by  stimu- 
lating our  export  trade,  and  form  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  peace  structure. 

Those  are  expressions  of  praiseworthy  ob- 
jectives, but  from  my  study  of  this  proposal 
I  am  convinced  that  It  will  not  accomplish 
any  of  them.  It  might  cause  spurts  of  false 
pro.<»pcrlty.  In  my  Judgment  It  would.  In  the 
long  run,  destroy  more  Jobs  than  It  would 
create,  destroy  what  real  Internstlonal  co- 
operation Is  Btlll  left,  and  endanger  world 
peace  rather  than  sustain  it,  Indeed  I  look 
upon  this  proposal  as  an  Immeasurable  peril 
to  our  Nation  and  people. 

Why  call  It  the  Keynet-llorgenthau 
achemet  Because  Lord  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  an  Ingllth  nobleman,  contrived  it 
and  Mr.  Morfanthau,  Becreury  of  the  United 
8tat«Mi  Treasury,  has  amurned  rasponiiblllty 
for  selling  It  to  the  AmerU'an  people  and  In* 
duolAf  Oongraat  to  adopt  It.  Juit  ai  Mr. 
Mortonthau  eoplad  hit  proposals  for  an  in> 
tarnatlonal  mont tary  plM  tnm  tord  Kaynaa 
Intamailonal  eltarini  unMw  mIimm jo  prne- 
tically  all  of  the  main  provialOM  t«  Mm  im- 
ton   Woods   proposal   for  Ml  intaitMttootl 
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Tttka  achMM  propnwv  that  th»  Unitrd 
■latca  tm  •horn  of  bvr  po««r  ovvr  her  money 
ard  that  Uiu  pi>««r  b»  h«n<l«d  orcr  to  tor- 
•iffn  countrtM  AclUAlly.  this  pow*r  would 
b*  Ulwn  tront  CnufrcM  and  gtT«n  to  tb« 
Pr<«ld»nt  of  th«  United  Statm  and  43  for- 
*tfjk  ocNintrlM  The  President  would  h»»« 
only  28  pcrcrnt  of  the  voting  power,  and 
much  imt  than  thla  aft«r  nther  nattona  not 
now  Included  became  mrmbera  of  the  acbeme. 
Tbia  meana  that  tb«  Preaident  wculd  he 
outvoted  by  about  3  to  1  and  that  forel^ 
eountriea  would  be  In  control  of  cur  money 

Control  of  Ita  money  la  the  Ufeblood  of  a 
nation  In  fact,  a  nation  cannot  exist  with- 
out thij  control. 

The  foundlnK  fathers.  In  writing  the  Con- 
stitution, vested  all  power  over  our  money  In 
the  Congreaa.  ThU  has  never  been  disputed. 
The  courta  hava  oa  numeroua  occasions  up- 
held the  right  of  Congress  to  control  our 
money  How  doca  Mr.  Morgenthau  Justify 
this  suicidal  proposal?  Here,  in  substance,  is 
bJa  answer:  If  at  any  time  In  the  future  the 
United  Btatca  wtahea  to  regain  her  power 
over  her  money,  she  may  do  so  by  first  with- 
drawing from  the  International  monetary 
•eheoM. 

Ttmt,  of  eourae.  anawera  nothing.  It  la  the 
gratMet  subterfuge,  because  he  and  all  of 
the  other  proponents  of  the  scheme  avow 
that  It  is  to  be  permanent. 

First,  they  tell  ua  that  the  world  will  go  to 
pot  unle«s  the  United  States  permanently 
adopta  this  International  monetaay  scheme, 
which  Implies  the  permanent  surrender  to 
foreign  powers  of  the  control  of  our  money. 
Then  to  justify  the  destruction  of  our  Inde- 
pendence as  a  nation  they  tell  ua  the  Con- 
stitution would  not  be  violated  because  we 
could  regain  control  over  our  money  by  with- 
drawing from  the  scheme. 

The  e».*ence  of  their  propoaitlon  is  some- 
thing like  this:  It  Is  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  permanently  surrender  to  foreign 
countries  her  power  over  her  money  li)  order 
to  whtp  up  export  trade,  provide  jobs  for  our 
people,  and  to  form  one  of  the  main  pillars 
or  the  peace  structure,  but  If  at  any  time  In 
the  firture  the  United  Statea  should  take  a 
notion  to  regain  her  power  over  her  money 
and  again  become  an  independent  nation  she 
could  do  "o  by  destrovmR  our  export  trade, 
throwing  irtUlons  of  people  out  of  work,  pull- 
ing the  foundation  out  from  under  the  peace 
•tructure.  and  starting  WcwW  War  No  3. 
That  la  precisely  the  mess  the  proponents  of 
this  scheme  get  themselves  Into  when  they 
are  driven  to  explain  their  true  position. 

Russia  could  not  give  up  any  part  of  the 
power  she  exerctsea  over  her  money  because 
of  her  communistic  system  Lord  Keynes. 
the  man  who  devised  the  scheme,  and  other 
prominent  Bnglishmen.  have  asserted  that 
Oreet  Britain  Intends  to  retain  control  of 
her  money  and  that  she  will  Join  It  only  on 
that  condition.  Great  Britain  and  Rxisala 
would  exerciae  control  of  our  money,  but  we 
would  have  no  control  of  thelra. 

To  ioee  control  of  our  money  to  foreign 
coontrtca  would  be  to  ioae  our  nationhood  to 
them. 

The  scheme  propoeea  that  the  United  Statee 
fumiah.  to  start  with.  bUlions  of  dollars  to 
be  loaned  to  about  iO  oountrlea  without  any 
interest  to  her,  or  any  time  limit.  The  bor- 
rowing oounuica  being  in  control  they  would 
dictate  to  the  United  Statee  the  terms  upon 
which  the  loans  to  them  would  be  made.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  anything  like  this  before? 

The  dollars  loened  to  foreign  countries 
vouid  be  used  by  them  to  buy  American 
gooda.  The  proceea  would  be  eaaentlally  one 
ot  giving  our  gooda  away. 

ItM  scheme  invblvea  the  adoption  by  the 
United  Statea  at  a  policy  of  pledging  her 
rcaources  to  support  nearly  iu\  the  rest  of 
the  earth 'a  population.  It  would  confer  upon 
them  the  right  to  share  In  the  fruits  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  anterpritfe.     This  would  have 


the  effect  of  ktwering 
to  that  of  the  rest  of 
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The  scheme  cnntalga  a  provuion  for  peri- 
odic world  inflntion.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  repudiating  kiternatlonal  debU  and 
domeeUc  government  debu  aa  well.  Mr. 
Henry  Hazlttt.  editor  M  the  New  Tork  TUnee 
and  a  keen  student  of  this  scheme,  ha« 
pointed  out  that  thb^  provision  would  cause 
the  following: 

"Commodity  priced  would  rise  Every- 
body's cost  of  living  mbuld  go  up.  Those  who 
lived  on  pensions,  eiiher  private  or  part  of 
Qovemment  social -security  systems,  vrould 
And  them  buying  1^  than  before.  The 
holders  of  Oovemniemt  securities  would  find 
the  real  value  of  then-  securities  greatly  cut. 
All  those  with  flxe^  Incomes  would  find 
them."=elve8  subjected  [to  an  Invisible  but  real 
and  ungraduated  Inocme  tax.  All  those  with 
savings  accounts  a  id  Insurance  polictea 
would  tlikl  them  cut  )y  an  invisible  but  real 
and  uniform  capital  levy.  In  short,  private 
citizens,  as  be'ore,  wo  uld  be  cheated  by  their 
governments. - 

But  the  proponent!  of  this  provision  will 
tell  you  that  it  can't  be  put  into  operation 
until  Congress  paaset  another  law  saying  it 
shall.  But  why  should  Congress  pass  a  law 
which  recognizes  the  need  for  repudiation  of 
international  and  nittlonal  debts,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  purchasing  power  cA  the 
dollar? 

As  stated,  the  United  States  would  put 
billions  of  dollars  it  to  the  scheme  at  the 
start.  Everybody  agrees  that  the  borrowing 
countries  wculd  conrume  the  dollars  at  a 
rapid  rate.  The  time  would  come  when 
dollars  would  become  scarce.  The  scheme 
would  then  ration  d<  liars  out  to  the  coun- 
tries wanting  them.  That  means  that  ex- 
ports would  be  ratio  tted.  Industry  and  em- 
ployment dependent  upon  export  trade 
would  collapse  aiMl  cepression  would  Inter- 
vene. 

It  Is  provided  that  1  [  dollars  should  become 
scarce,  the  opt^ratora  of  the  scheme  could 
petiUon  Congress  to  ?our  more  dollars  Into 
it.  How  possibly  cou^  Congress  refuse  such 
a  request?  Manufa^urers.  farmers,  wage 
earners,  and  who  not  Would  be  on  every  Con- 
gressman s  neck  to  v^te  more  funds  to  keep 
ou  can  readily  see  how 


the  scheme  going, 
pouring  rioUars  into 
away  could   become 
could  continue  until 
be  bled  white. 

Or  the  operators  ol 
to  the  United  States, 
borrow  any  more  doll 
you  must  lower  or 
open  up  your  marked 
we  will  get  all  of  the 
American  goods." 
dumping  of  cheaply 


and  giving  our  goods 
tn  endless  process,  or 
le  United  States  would 

the  scheme  could  say 
•*We  are  not  going  to 
from  you.  Instead 
your  tariffs  and 
to  us.  In  that  way 
ollars  we  need  to  buy 
X  would  mean  sudden 
lade  foreign  goods  into 
oiir  domestic  market, , throwing  many  o*  our 
people  out  of  work,  reducing  the  Income  of 
our  wage  earners,  farmers,  and  others  and 
forcing  then^  on  to  a  hnver  standard  of  Uving. 
One  of  the  main  obje  :U  of  the  scheme  Is  to 
compel  American  woi  kers  to  compete  with 
poorly  paid  foreign  la  K>r. 

Lord  Keynes  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  In  which  he  hoisted  of  this  provision, 
and  even  spoke  about  It  containing  a  sanc- 
tion, that  is  a  penalt],  which  could  be  used 
to  force  the  United  Slates  to  her  knees.  He 
ought  to  knew  what  he  Is  talking  about  be- 
cause he  wrote  this  piovision. 

The  Keyues-Morge  ithau  scheme  is  a 
scheme  to  set  up  world  communism. 
Avowed  Communists  vere  quick  to  see  this 
and  to  rally  to  its  sup  >ort. 

Soon  our  soldiers  v  ill  be  returning  from 
the  far-flung  batUeflcl<  Is  of  the  world  to  their 
homeland,  leaving  beh  Ind  them  hundreds  of 
thouaands  of  tlieir  comrades  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Mill  Ions  of  them  returning 
Will  be  casu*liie45  for  iie  rest  of  their  lives. 
Upon  their  return  the  j  wUl  find  their  ahare 
of  the  putUic  debt  bi  xden  to  be  $iao.OOO.- 
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000  000  or  more  Tn  the  fa«e  of  that  load  their 
O   I.  bill  of  rlghu  will  be  as  nuthli\g. 

All  of  ua,  of  couree,  want  to  give  as  much 
help  as  pomtble  to  th«  war-torti  peoples  u( 
the  world,  but  In  view  at  a4  the  aacrlfloee  that 
we  have  made  for  our  allies  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  begin  to  look  after 
our  Qfwn, 

But  over  and  shore  this  we  must  stop  the 
Keynes-Morgenthau.  alias  Bretton  Woods, 
scheme  from  being  passed  by  the  Coiigreee. 
If  we  fall  In  this,  12.000.000  soldiers  will  re- 
ttim  to  their  homes  to  discover  that  the  Na- 
tion they  fought  and  bled  for  has  been 
handed  over  to  foreign  powers  and  made  a 
vassal  state.  Let  not  such  everlasting  shame 
come  upon  this  Nation. 

Aa  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  after  long  and 
careful  study  of  this  scheme.  1  am  convinced 
that  It  presents  a  most  perilous  threat  to 
American  Independence  and  plead  with  yo» 
to  do  all  within  your  power  to  prevent  its 
consummation. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


The  Boy  Scouts 


.EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  MississnTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
great  American,  James  A.  Parley,  former 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  he  has  departed  from  the 
political  arena,  is  continually  giving  his 
life  and  services  for  and  in  behalf  of 
every  movement,  the  purpo.se  of  which 
is  the  upbuilding  of  his  country  and  pro- 
gressive advancement  in  every  phase  of 
the  human  life. 

He  finds  time  to  travel  throughout  this 
land  and  address  the  business,  civic  and 
other  organizations  wherein  that  great 
and  magnanimous  heart  of  his  directs 
that  he  can  be  of  service;  doing  this  re- 
gardless of  the  many  manifold  duties 
devolving  upon  him  In  his  business 
career. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America's  thirty-fifth  anniversary, 
Jim  Parley  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  this 
organization,  which  was  commented  on 
most  favorably  by  the  editor  of  the 
Charleston,  Miss..  Sun.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  therein 
this  editorial: 

THx  BOT  scotrrs 

This  week  the  Boy  Scouts  are  celebrating 
their  thirty-fifth  anniversary.  The  Sun  has 
always  been  strong  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
knows  that  youth  has  come  a  long  way  since 
the  beginning  of  that  movement  a  generation 
ago.  When  this  editor  was  of  Scout  age — 
and  that  was  a  long,  long  time  ago— there  waa 
no  such  organization,  no  one  to  direct  us 
as  a  body,  no  places  for  recreation,  no  Camp 
Tallaha.  no  anything,  as  we  know  It  now. 

How  Infinitely  better  the  world  would  bo 
U  all  observed  that  part  of  the  Scout  law 
which  reads:  "A  Scout  is  reverent.  He  U 
reverent  toward  God.  He  is  faithful  in  his 
religious  duties,  and  respecu  the  convictions 
of  others  in  matters  of  custom  and  religion." 
If  that  had  been  the  law  for  boyhood  all  over 
the  world,  there  would  have  been  no  racial 
persecution  in  Germany,  and  the  world  would 
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not  now  bt  embroiled  In  the  bloodiest  war  In 
hUtory. 

We  wholly  agree  with  that  tine  tribute 
James  Parley  paid  to  the  ScouU  on  thtlr 
auniveraary  and  in  which  he  said: 

"There  Is  nothing  thj  matter  with  our  boys 
and  girls  today  except  the  some  thing  that 
has  always  been  the  matter.  The  problem  is 
not  Juvenile  delinquency,  but  adult  indif- 
ference. Boys  want  adventure.  Of  course 
they  do.  They  always  have.  The  thing  to 
do  is  to  give  them  the  right  sort  of  adventure. 
The  time  to  stop  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  be- 
fore the  boy  becomes  delinquent. 

"There  are  four  things  to  riy  way  of 
thinking  that  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  life  of  a  boy,  that  have  everything  to  do 
with  Gxlng  the  way  his  future  life  will  be. 
First  is  the  home.  In  nine  times  out  of  ten 
If  a  boy  gets  Into  trouble,  you  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  cause  of  It  to  bad  conditions  at 
home,  bad  example.  Indifference,  neglect. 

"The  second  great  Influence  on  a  boy  Is 
the  church.  It  Is  impossible  to  overestimate 
that  Influence.  Religion  should  be  a  real 
and  compelling  thing  in  the  life  of  a  boy. 

"The  third  Important  Influence  on  youth 
Is  the  school.  There  Is  no  need  to  elaborate 
on  that.  We  all  know  how  necessary  a  good 
education  and  vocational  training  are  for  the 
future  of  a  boy.  What  the  home  and  the 
church  do  for  the  heart  and  soul,  the  school 
does  for  the  mind. 

"Eut  In  our  complex  modern  life  when 
the  home  and  the  church  and  the  school 
have  done  their  part,  there  still  Is  need 
for  something  more  In  the  lifetime  of  a  boy. 
He  Is  a  social  being.  He  naturally  looks  for 
companionship,  and  he  looks  for  adventure, 
something  to  do  in  his  spare  time.  That  Is 
where  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  comes  Into 
his  life  and  does  a  job  which,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, no  other  organization  can  do  more 
effectively." 


A  Nation  Mourns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHniB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Foster's  Daily  Democrat.  Dover,  N.  H., 
of  Friday.  April  13.  1945: 

A    NATION    MOTJKNS 

Today  a  Nation  mourns  after  hours  of 
stunned  silence,  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
great  leaders  In  history. 

It  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  times  that 
he  died  before  his  work  was  finished.  Like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  lived  through  bitter 
years  of  struggle,  but  died  before  the  re- 
construction of  those  years  could  begin.  That 
calm,  yet  forceful  leadership  which  carried 
us  to  within  sight  of  victory,  would  have 
been  an  even  greater  Influence  for  the  good 
at  the  peace  table  ahead. 

Pew  men  In  our  history  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  controversy  as  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt.  Yet  In  him  the  people  placed 
greater  confidence  than  In  any  American 
since  George  Washington.  The  center  of 
partisan  strife  through  more  years  than  any 
other  President,  he  led  the  Nation  through 
the  ravages  of  a  terrible  depression,  and 
through  the  sordid  years  of  a  great  war. 
His  was  a  burden  greater  than  that  of  Lin- 
coln or  Wilson. 

Whatever  his  virtues,  whatever  his  faults, 
history  wUl  finaUy  Judge  his  place  In  the 


archive*  of  this  Nation,  and  of  the  world. 
And  history  will  find  a  place  tor  htm  aloug 
Bide  WathUifton,  Lincoln,  JcffcTson,  and  an- 
other Roosevelt. 

Dnplte  a  Qroton  and  Hnr\-«rd  background, 
Roosevelt  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  champion  of  the  common  man.  He 
was  a  man  who  fought  physical  adversity 
from  early  youth,  and  weathered  over  12 
years  of  partisan  criticism  In  the  highest 
public  ofQce.  yet  kept  his  smile' and  personal 
charm  Intact. 

His  death  at  this  time,  with  his  work  un- 
finished, comes  as  a  crushing  blow,  not  only 
to  followers  of  his  leadership  here  in  this 
country,  but  to  our  allies  In  this  E^reat  war. 
FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  was  not  only  a  man 
of  the  people  In  hiS  own  country,  but  the 
champion  and  defender  of  little  people  all 
over  the  world. 

At  the  peace  table  he  would  have  been 
the  most  powerful  man  In  world  history, 
and  much  cf  his  power  would  stem  from  a 
personal  honesty  and  sincerity  which  were 
above  reproach  or  suspicion.  In  England, 
In  France,  and  in  China  his  passing  Is 
mourned  today  even  as  It  Is  in  there  United 
States.  In  Russia,  in  India,  and  in  South 
America  he  was  looted  upon  as  one  of  the 
key  men  In  the  world  security  organization 
to  come. 

While  mourning  his  passing,  as  the  world 
has  seldom  sorrowed  for  the  loss  of  an  indi- 
vidual, we  must  look  ahead  to  Insure  the 
carrj'ing  out  of  those  principles  which  made 
him  great. 

Today,  In  cur  sorrow,  we  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.  His  Is  a  terrify- 
ing task,  that  of  carrying  on  for  his  beloved 
chief.  To  him,  as  the  symbol  of  America's 
leadership,  we  owe  our  allegiance,  with  all 
the  tolerance  and  understanding  so  inherent 
In  our  American  sense  of  fair  play. 

We  must  not  make  another  Andrew  John- 
son cf  Harry  Truman.  The  shameful  chapter 
In  American  history  after  the  det.th  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  must  not  be  repeated  in  th's 
hour  of  crisis.  The  bickerings  of  Congress 
and  of  aspiring  politicians  mtifit  not  perse- 
cute this  President  as  they  did  the  sincere 
figure  of  Johnson. 

If  Roosevelt  leaves  behind  a  mandate  to 
fulfill  it  is  to  form  a  world  organization 
which  will  Insure  the  "four  freedoms."  If 
he  leaves  a  legacy  it  is  one  of  leadership 
and  Influence  which  we  must  not  tear  down 
from  within  for  mere  political  gain. 

In  this  hour  of  mourning  it  Is  hard  to 
look  ahead  with  hope  and  vigor.  But  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  once  said.  "All  we  have  to 
fear— Is  fear."  These  are  reassuring  words 
in  this  dark  hour. 

He  did  not  live  to  finish  his  work,  aa  few 
men  do.  But  he  lived  to  see  the  foundation 
laid  for  the  downfall  of  those  forces  of  evil 
and  aggression  which  he  fought  so  well. 

History  will  remember  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt as  the  man  who  led  us  from  our  lethargy 
and  isolationism  to  a  state  of  preparedness. 
It  will  remember  him  as  the  man  who  bol- 
stered a  beaten  Britain  and  supplied  a  threat- 
ened Russia.  It  will  remember  him  aa  the 
man  who  gave  us  the  greatest  fighting  ma- 
chine and  productive  capacity  in  world  his- 
tory and  then  turned  that  mighty  force 
loose  upon  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  satellites. 

He  lived  to  see  Pearl  Harbor  avenged  In  a 
shower  of  bombs  on  Tokyo.  He  lived  to  see 
the  London  blitz  erpsed  In  devastation  rained 
on  Berlin.  He  lived  to  see  Americans  march 
back  to  Bataan.  He  lived  to  see  the  yoke  of 
aggression  lifted  from  Greece,  France,  Bel- 
gliun.  Luxembourg,  and  much  of  Holland.  He 
lived  to  see  the  war  won,  A  few  weeks  longer 
and  he  would  have  seen  the  final  coUapse  of 
Germany,  one  he  planned  and  executed. 

A  great  leader,  a  great  statesman,  and  a 
great  humanitarian  died  last  night  at  Warm 
Sprinp.  Oa. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fitting  that  Warm  Springs 
should  have  been  his  last  habltaUon  hero  on 
earth,  for  It  was  at  Warm  Springs  that  the 


personal  aide  ct  Rix«evelt  waa  beat  known. 
It  iras  here  tliat  he  devoted  much  of  hla 
effort  of  aavlng  lUUe  children  from  the  rav- 
agea  of  th*  dread  diaeaee  polio.  It  waa  typi- 
cal of  th«  great  man  that  ht  ahould  have  bean 
the  guiding  figure  In  the  March  ot  Dlmea. 
and  this  effort  may  in  years  to  come  be  as 
important  to  mankind  aa  the  winning  ot 
World  War  No  2.  In  thla  field  alone  he  leaves 
behind  a  fitting  memorial — a  living  memo- 
rial— to  hla  memory. 

Through  our  sorrow  we  may  still  take  pride 
In  his  achlevementa.  and  in  the  position  his 
leadership  has  plaoed  this  Nation. 

The  world  Is  thankful  that  he  lived,  as  U 
now  bows  in  sotrow  at  his  passing. 


The  Late  Dr.  Dixon  Ryan  Fox 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  17. 1945 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord on  the  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox.  president  of  Union  College, 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  on  January  30.  1945. 
I  include  an  editorial  from  "The  Con- 
cordiensis."  the  student  newspaper,  by 
Prof.  H.  A.  Larrabee. 

Dr.  Fox's  death  was  a  startling  shock 
to  the  college,  the  community,  the  lead- 
ers in  education  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  hundreds  of  his  friends,  associates, 
and  admirers.  Dr.  Fox.  the  twelfth  pres- 
ident of  Union  College,  had  been  in  office 
10  years.  During  these  years  many 
changes  have  occurred  at  Union — its 
academic  standards  are  higher;  Its  repu- 
tation among  colleges  and  universities 
of  all  types  is  high,  and  for  many  of  these 
things.  Union  owes  a  debt  to  its  presi- 
dent— to  his  foresight  and  leadership,  to 
his  progressiveness  and  determination,  to 
his  imagination  and  persuasive  power. 
Scores  of  tributes  have  been  paid  to  Dr. 
Fox,  and  one  of  the  most  fitting  is  the 
following; 

A  LXAOEX  HAS  FAIXEN 

(By  Prof.  H.  A.  Larrabee) 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  President  Dixon 
Ryan  Fox  was  just  as  much  a  casualty  of 
war  as  any  Union  man  who  has  gone  dcwn 
before  the  hall  of  bullets  or  bombs.  For  he 
met  the  chsllenge  of  wartime  acceleration 
and  uncertainty  by  redoubling  a  tireless  de- 
votion to  duty  that  had  long  been  a  marvel 
and  a  source  of  concern  to  his  associates. 
Never  one  to  spare  himself  In  any  good  cause, 
he  gave  to  Union  20  or  30  normal  years  of 
service  In  the  space  of  10.  by  packing  extra 
hours  of  toll  Into  each  day.  extra  days  into 
each  month,  and  extra  months  Into  each  year. 
For  the  college  and  the  country  which  he  to 
ardently  loved,  he  labored  to  the  last  otince 
of  his  strength.  He  died  In  harneis,  and  he 
would  not  have  had  It  otherwise. 

Colleges  like  Union  Inevitably  take  their 
shape  and  color  from  their  presidents,  and 
that  is  particularly  true  of  a  leader  like  Dr. 
Fox.  It  Is  tiseless  to  attempt  to  put  into 
words  what  the  presence  of  his  warm  and  rich 
personality  on  the  campus  has  meant  to  the 
men  of  Union  In  the  past  decade.  Prexy  has 
entered  Into  the  immortality  of  the  living 
legend  of  Union  that  dwells  in  the  heart* 
and  minds  of  all  of  us. 
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I^>r  we  are  what  we  are.  In  part,  because 
b*  tpent  bimaelf  utterly  In  our  behalf.  The 
only  way  In  whtch  we  can  repay  that  debt 
Is  to  keep  on  strlrlng  for  the  goals  he  cher- 
ished and  for  which  he  freely  gave  himself. 

President  Dixon  Ryan  Fox.  administrator, 
historian  author  dramatist,  and  moderator, 
will  l>e  rememt»ered  long  and  for  many  con- 
»tr\jctlve  achievements,  but  perhaps  longest 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  because  he  was  so 
unfailingly  kind  In  little,  unexpected  ways. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  people  feel 
that  they  were  appreciated.  He  really  loved 
to  find  ocraaiona  for  praising  others  H« 
must  have  written  literally  thousands  of  such 
letter*  In  the  coiuae  of  hla  Incredibly  active 
life  Wherever  he  went,  he  made  friends  for 
Union  P^w  men  have  been  Uked  so  much 
by  so  many  different  kinds  of  people. 

A  leader  has  fallen;  and  our  hearts  are 
heavy  with  grief.  But  the  war  goes  en— the 
never-ending  war  which  he  fought  against 
Ignorance  and  lll-wlU  and  apathy  and  pettl- 
IMM  of  spirit.  A  leader  has  fallen:  but  we 
mtat  close  our  ranks  and  go  forward,  even  as 
he  would  have  gone. 


Adirity  in  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NXBSASKA 

IN  THl  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSKNTAT1VE3 

Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican evaluation  of  the  superb  war  effort 
of  the  Filipino  (?uerrllla.s  is  not  confl-ed 
to  limited  groups  or  limited  areas  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

We  believe,  as  Tomas  Confesor.  Phil- 
ippine Secretary  of  the  Inlenor,  said 
recently: 

If  the  common  man  had  not  asserted  him- 
self in  this  war.  democracy  In  the  Philippines 
would  have  been  lost. 

Although  the  legislator,  the  worker,  the 
business  executive,  the  miner  and  the 
farmer  in  this  country  are  Interested  In 
the  contribution  of  the  Filipino  guerril- 
las, it  is  the  American  military  leader- 
ship— whose  task  It  Is  to  save  as  many 
American  and  Filipino  lives  as  possible 
while  driving  the  Japanese  out  of  the 
Philippines — who  have  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  guerilla  activity  in  this  area. 

United  States  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
L.  Stiinson  said  at  his  press  conference 
Thursday  that: 

The  American  Division  on  Cebu  and  the 
Fortieth  Division  on  Negroe  and  Panay.  In 
conjunction  with  Philippine  giierrlllas.  have 
practically  cleared  up  these  Ulanda  of  the 
Visaya  group. 

Oen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  emphasized 
these  views  later  In  the  same  day  when 
he  said: 

Lanre  portions  of  the  islands  have  been  lib- 
erated by  Plliptno  guerrlUas,  who  have  ren- 
dered great  service  to  oinr  own  troops  and  to 
thetr  own  people 

The  sttltude  of  the  Filipino  people  In  their 
period  of  trial  and  endurance  and  their 
vigorous,  adgresaive  fighting  now,  I  think,  are 
frwt  tributes  to  them  as  a  people. 

The  American  people  know  what  the 
mipino  guerrillas  have  done  to  advance 
the  liberation  of  the  Philippines.    They 
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know  of  the  scores  of  guerrilla  groups, 
such  as  that  In  northern  Luzon  com- 
manded by  Col.  Russel  W.  Volckmann. 


In  order  to  Join 
the  candidate  had 
Japanese  soldier 
enemy   a   full   ba 
steel  helmet,  and 


Ickmann's  command 
kill  a  fully  equipped 
nd  to  take  from  the 
olier,  rifle,  canteen, 
weeks'  supply  of  ra- 
tions. It  is  no  wonher  that  the  one  group 
has  inflicted  more  than  16.CO0  casualties 
on  the  enemy. 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the  islands 
these  groups  operate  we  learn  of  their 
deeds  of  valor.  Our  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, as  well  as  our  material  sui>- 
port.  goes  out  to  ihese  bands  of  heroes 
flehting  grimly  ahd  efficiently  In  the 
common  cause  of  iiberatioo. 


PresidcBt  Rootev*k's  Last  Letter  on  Do- 
mestic Policy  Heaffirms  His  Faith 
Reclamahon 


in 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JOHN 


R.  MURDOCK 

or   iRIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O: '  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  17.1945 


Mr.  MURDOCK 


my  privilege,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  IrrigatiOti 


520,  a  bill  to  facili 
turning  veterans 


by  the  Bureau  of 


OP  REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 


and  Reclamation,  o 
submit  for  Inclusion  Jj  the  Record  a  let- 
ter received  from  our  beloved  late  Pres- 
It  was  deli  ,'ered  to  me  by  White 
at  the  opening  of  a 
committee  hearinr  on  Thursday,  April 
12.   1945,  just  a   ^w  hours  before  the 

That  letter  thus  is 
one  of  his  last  ofB(  ial  papers.    It  relates 
toa  hearing  by  m^  committee  on  H.  R. 
ate  settlement  of  re- 
on  farms  in  projects 


constructed,  operated,  and  maintained 


Reclamation,  and  it 


Is  perhaps  the  lust  outstanding  pro- 
nouncement made  by  President  Roose- 
velt on  national  ( omestic  policy.  The 
letter  was  read  At  the  opening  of  the 
committee  iiearina  in  the  presence  of 
SecreUry  of  the  Inierior  Ickes  and  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  Ba.shore;  All 
In  attendance  thire  were  deeply  Im- 
pressed by  the  rei  cognition  Mr.  Roose- 
velt reiterated  of  his  great  Interest  in 
Federal  reclamaticn  in  the  West,  and 
of  his  sincere  desij-e  that  opportunities 
for  settlement  on  irrigated  land  will  be 
available  to  our  resuming  servicemen. 

I  will  reserve  my  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship and  statesmanship  of  President 
Roosevelt  until  anither  time,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  Natlbn  will  be  impressed 
by  the  significance  of  this  typical  mani- 
festation of  his  deeb  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  as  they  re- 
turn from  the  wart. 

The  letter  Is  eloquent  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  Presidency.  In  the  midst  of 
weighty  matters  of  War.  he  was  attentive 
to  the  problems  thfit  the  young  men  of 


this  Nation  will  fac( 
for  which  they  are 


rectinR  the  fierce  inight  of  our  armies 
and  navies  to  destitiction  of  the  enemy. 


in  the  peacetime  life 
fighting.    While  dl- 


Franklin  Roosevelt  also  planned  the  per- 
manent conservation  and  full  beneficial 
use  of  our  national  natural  resource 
wealth. 

This  letter  speaks  of  pioneering,  a  way 
of  life  that  we  prize  as  a  national  heri- 
tage. It  speaks  of  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  secure  livelihood  and  home  for  a 
family,  the  privilege  that,  throughout  our 
history,  has  been  the  most  valued  grant 
to  veterans.  Those  frontiers  of  oppor- 
tunity are  linked  in  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
letter,  as  Ihey  were  throughout  his  Presi- 
dency, with  the  wise  development  of  the 
entire  Nation  and  with  the  full  enjoy- 
ment by  all  of  the  people  of  fruits  of  their 
full  productive  employment. 

April  10.  1945. 
Hon.  John  R.  Mxnu>ocx, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dxab  Mk.  Murdocx:  In  connection  with 
the  hearings  that,  I  understand,  will  Ehortly 
be  held  by  the  House  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  on  H.  R.  520,  "A  Bill  to 
Facilitate  Settlement  of  Returning  Veterans 
on  Farms  In  Projects  Constructed,  Operated, 
and  Maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion." may  I  bring  to  your  attention  certain 
broad  policy  considerations. 

On  July  28.  1043.  I  outlined  a  minimum 
program  to  assist  servicemen  In  meeting  the 
problems  of  readjusting  to  civilian  life  after 
their  discharge.  The  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  Is 
the  legislative  foundation  of  such  assistance. 
In  addition  to  that  general  measure,  numer- 
ous complementary  authorizations  are  needed 
for  specific  programs.  Every  area  of  this 
country  and  every  sector  of  national  life  is 
represented  among  the  11.000.000  men  and 
women  who  will  have  served  with  the  armed 
forces.  Each  of  these  will  have  special  prob- 
lems in  once  more  becoming  a  civilian,  en- 
gaged In  satisfying  and  productive  livelihood. 
To  deal  adequately  with  the  great  multitude 
of  these  varying  situations.  Individual  meas- 
ures consistent  with  a  general  national  pro- 
gram and  policy  are  required. 

As  I  stated  In  my  message  to  the  Congress 
of  January  13.  1944.  demobllizaUon  starts 
long  before  the  war  ends,  and  It  is  essential 
that  programs  of  assistance  to  veterans  be 
authorized  and  adequately  prepared  now. 
One  such  program  has  been  imder  active 
study  and  is  in  the  advanced  stages  of  plan- 
ning throiagh  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
have  frequently  spoken  with  pride  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  Administration  in 
Western  Reclamation  projects.  The  great  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  In  the  Northwest,  the 
projects  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  and 
others  of  equal  significance,  will,  as  I  said  at 
Chicago  on  October  28.  1944.  be  golden  oppor- 
timitles  for  returning  veterans.  Such  proj- 
ects constitute  great  Increases  In  national 
wealth  and  Income.  They  also  offer  splendid 
opportimities  for  secure  and  abundant  live- 
lihood to  men  and  women  willing  to  engage 
in  the  arduous,  though  stimulating,  tasks  of 
pioneering  these  latest  frontiers.  I  commend 
and  urge  your  favorable  consideration  of 
Pfcderal  Reclamation  projects  as  an  important 
opportunity  for  returning  veterans. 

The  men  and  women  who  settle  on  Recla- 
mation projects  after  the  war  will,  however, 
face  problems  more  complex  than  those  of  the 
earlier  pioneers.  It  now  Is  more  dUBcult  and 
more  expensive  to  establish  a  farm  and  a 
farm  honoe  than  It  was  40  years  ago.  In  offer- 
ing to  veterans  an  opportunity  to  settle  on 
Federal  Reclamation  projects,  we  should  also 
provide  such  forms  of  assisUnce  to  them  as 
will  be  needed  to  make  their  pioneering 
efforts  fruitful  to  the  country  and  truly 
beneficial  to  themselves  and  their  families. 
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A  program  to  facilitate  settlement  of  re- 
turning veterans  on  farms  can  be  of  great 
value  la  assisting  them  In  returning  to 
civilian  life.  It  can  also  be  of  great  value 
in  the  reconversion  of  our  national  economy 
to  a  fully  prosperous  peacetime  basis.  Pull 
enjoymeiit  of  the  great  productive  resources 
of  this  Nation  by  aU  of  the  people  requires 
that  all  have  opportunity  to  engage  In  pro- 
ductive latxir.  The  purchasing  power  created 
by  Reclamation  projects  Is  a  stimuliis  to  In- 
dustry and  commerce,  thus  promoting  full 
employment  throughout  the  Nation.  Those 
engaged  in  agricultural  production  should  se- 
cure ample  livelihood  so  that  they  can  par- 
ticipate in  enjoyment  of  the  products  created 
by  full  industrial  employment.  Measures  In 
addition  to  those  dealing  with  Federal  Rec- 
lamation projects  will  be  needed  to  round 
out  a  comprehensive  program  in  this  regard. 

I  have  not  examined  the  bill  that  is  before 
your  Committee  and,  therefore,  I  am  unable 
to  comment  upon  It  specifically.  I  desire, 
however,  to  endorse  the  foresight  which  has 
led  to  preparation  now  of  legislation  to  au- 
thorize needed  programs. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FaA>rKLIN  D.  ROOSEVKLT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  privilege  to 
present  this,  what  is  probably  his  last 
state  paper.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be 
its  recipient.  Yet  it  is  in  truth  adaressed 
to  all  of  us  in  the  Congress.  This  letter 
is  a  last  testament,  bequeathing  to  us 
the  abiding  responsibility  to  enact  a 
postwar  program  that  will  build  an  ever 
finer  America,  to  develop  this  land  of 
opportunity  for  which  have  died  so  many 
American  soldiers  and  their  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

The  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation is  resolved  to  carry  forward 
its  share  In  formulating  such  a  postwar 
program.  The  bill  which  Is  the  subject 
of  President  Roosevelt's  letter  is  a  princi- 
pal item  of  our  legislative  agenda.  Hear- 
ings on  that  bill  will  be  resumed  on  April 
19  and  will  be  continued  each  succeeding 
week  until  the  committee  can  report  to 
you  a  legislative  program  that  meets  the 
purposes  stated  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 


Lands  for  Veterans 


EXTEI^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALHORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion about  settUng  the  returning  veteran 
on  the  farm.  The  Congress  has  talked 
about  this  problem  at  some  length. 

The  first  practical,  down-to-earth  sug- 
gestion that  has  been  made  came  in  the 
statement  by  the  Honorable  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  when  he 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Irri- 
gation and  Reclamation  of  this  House  on 
April  12.  1945.  Mr.  Ickes  spoke  In  sup- 
port of  H.  R.  520,  a  biU  by  Mr.  MtJHDOCK, 
of  Arizona,  that  would  give  veterans  a 
90-day  preference  on  lands  open  to  set- 
tlement by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


include    the    statement    by    Secretary 
Ickes: 

One  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  ever 
conferred  upon  veterans  by  the  Government 
would  be  granted  by  the  Congress  through 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  520,  the  bill  upon 
which  this  hearing  has  been  called.  If  this 
bill  should  become  the  law,  servicemen  re- 
turning from  the  present  wars  who  might 
wish  to  acquire  rich,  irrigated  farm  lands  on 
projects  constructed,  operated,  or  maintained 
in  the  West  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  be  given  preference  over  all  other 
purchasers  for  a  period  of  90  days.  This  op- 
portunity would  continue  for  20  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  H.  R.  520. 

This  would  mean  that  as  the  Irrigation  of 
more  lands  becomes  possible,  qualified  veter- 
ans would  be  given  first  choice  of  several 
million  acres  of  good  land,  if  the  Congress 
should  authorize  the  postwar  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  provide  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  engineering  works 
proposed.  An  opportunity  to  purchase  rea- 
sonably priced  irrigated  lands,  at  a  time  when 
most  farm  values  will  tend  to  be  Inflated,  Is  a 
privilege  not  to  be  discounted. 

I  wish  first  to  tell  you  how  this  proposal 
for  the  development  of  our  western  States 
fits  into  the  national  and  International 
scene. 

We  all  are  now  aware  how  the  march  of 
modern  technology  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds  In  recent  years  through  the  annual 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  scientific  research  In  the  laboratories  of 
great  corporations,  universities,  and  govern- 
ments throughout  the  world.  The  knowledge 
obtained  from  this  research  has  enabled  us 
to  make  far  greater  use  of  the  world's  natural 
resources  than  ever  before,  and.  therefore, 
has  Increased  their  value  tremendously.  But 
science  also  has  enabled  us  to  use  the  prod- 
ucts of  research  to  much  more  deadly  effect 
in  warfare  than  ever  before.  Control  of  the 
deposits  of  petroleum,  coal.  Iron,  aluminum- 
bearing  clay,  and  other  resources  carries  with 
It  economic  and  military  control.  Linked 
to  the  tremendous  electric  energy  that  can 
be  derived  from  water  power,  and  the  chemi- 
cals which  can  be  extracted  from  the  air, 
ownership  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
earth  has  assumed  a  significance  far  beyond 
the  Importance  of  such  resources  to  private 
Industries. 

It  was  for  the  control  of  these  resources 
throughout  the  world  that  Germany  reached 
out  for  mastery  over  everything  on  this 
planet.  It  was  partly  because  of  Russia's  de- 
vsloplng  technology,  which,  fortunately,  had 
advanced  much  faster  than  most  of  us 
realized,  that  the  Soviet  Government  was  able 
to  turn  the  tide  In  the  present  European  war. 
Now  the  whole  world  has  become  conscious 
of  the  newly  discovered  wealth  that  every 
land  possesses  In  its  water  power  and  mineral 
resources.  The  future  strength  and  greatness 
of  every  country  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
organize  the  development  of  its  own  natural 
resources  and  avail  Itself  of  raw  materials 
shipped  from  other  countries. 

We  have  discovered  In  this  country,  partly 
through  the  43  years  of  experience  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  the  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  West  and  partly 
through  experience  In  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
that  the  most  economical  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  to  obtain  the  greatest  use  of  oiir 
natural  resources  is  through  coordinated 
engineering  of  an  entire  river  basin. 

In  this  manner  not  only  are  millions  of 
acres  of  dry  land  reclaimed  from  the  desert 
by  Irrigation  and  the  destructive  effects  of 
floods  eliminated  or  lessened,  but  river  trans- 
portation is  provided  and  low-cost  power  Is 
supplied  for  use  In  homes  and  the  expansion 
of  Industry.  Power  development  helps  to 
carry  the  cost  of  land  development,  and,  ap- 
plied to  mineral  resources,  low-cost  power 
also  means  the  extraction  and  smelting  of 


minerals  not  hitherto  practicable  and  the 
manufacture  of  new  alloys  for  many  pur- 
poses. The  reservoirs  that  are  built  for  Im- 
pounding power  and  Irrtgation  water  also 
provide  new  water  supplies  for  cities,  towns, 
and  factories.  Reservoirs  also  create  new 
game  refuges  and  fishing  In  many  streams 
that  once  were  dry  In  summer.  The  ad- 
vantages of  coordinated  river  basin  develop- 
ment can  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents, 
but  they  can  be  measured  also  in  happier 
living,  which,  after  all.  Is  the  object  of  all  of 
our  activities — If  we  could  only  remember  It. 
This  new  approach  to  river-basin  develop- 
ment is  spreadmg  today  throughout  the 
world.  John  L.  Savage,  chief  designing  engi- 
neer of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  one 
of  the  worlds  greatest  engineers,  over  a  year 
ago  was  loaned  to  the  Stale  Department,  and 
as  one  of  Its  cultural  relations  men  was  sent 
to  assist  other  nations  In  making  plans  for 
postvrar  progress.  Mr.  Savage  designed  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the  great  Boulder, 
Shasta,  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams,  as  well  as 
scores  of  others  throughout  the  West.  Now 
he  Is  designing  for  the  Chinese  a  dam  that 
may  some  day  be  constructed  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Yangtze  River,  and  which  would  de- 
velop five  times  as  much  electrical  energy  as 
the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  now  potentiaUy  the 
greatest  hydroelectric  power  producer  In  the 
world.  He  has  advised  the  Chlneee  where 
they  could  build  numerous  other  dams  on 
tributaries  of  the  Yangtze. 

In  India,  he  has  looked  over  some  of  the 
great  rivers  that  flow  from  the  snows  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  advised  what 
might  be  done  to  harness  the  energy  of  these 
rivers  and  use  their  waters  for  irrigation. 
On  his  return  trip,  he  visited  Australia  to 
give  similar  advice. 

But  It  Is  not  China,  India,  and  Australia 
alone  that  are  determined  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  their  river  basins  to  the  utmost. 
There  have  been  great  plans  proposed  for  the 
Danube  River,  which.  In  time,  may  bring 
about  cooperation  among  the  nations  that 
live  along  Its  banks,  and  t)ccome  a  potent 
force  for  keeping  the  peace  of  Europe. 

America  early  caught  this  vision  of  nattinil 
resources,  conservation,  and  development. 
Throughout  this  country  there  is  a  growing 
consciousness  of  how  greatly  national  pros- 
perity can  be  stimulated  through  this  type 
of  enterprise,  when  guided  wisely.  Upon  this 
new  concept  la  based  the  great  poet-war 
plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
looks  to  the  coordinated  natural  resource 
development  of  15  river  basins  In  the  West — 
plans  which  contemplate  the  construc- 
tion of  Eome  415  separate  projects.  The 
total  cost  would  mount  to  approximately 
$5,000,000,000,  more  or  less,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  shotild 
b9  done.  Within  a  few  months  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  have  completed  reports 
on  the  coordinated  development  of  15  river 
basins  throughout  the  West. 

Through  the  sale  of  electric  power  and  of 
water  for  Irrigation,  domestic  and  Industrial 
purposes,  a  major  part  of  the  expense  of  this 
development  would  be  paid  for  in  cash  over 
a  period  of  from  40  to  60  years.  But  the 
benefits  of  flood  control  would  be  paid  for 
through  the  elimination  of  Incalculable  hu- 
man misery  and  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  relief.  The  beneflts 
from  Improved  navigation  are  fairly  obvious. 
And  the  provision  of  new  recreational  facili- 
ties and  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish 
not  only  would  bring  a  financial  return  In  the 
stimulation  of  many  buslnes.ses.  but  satis- 
factions hard  to  measure  In  dollars  and  cents. 
In  connection  with  irrigation  projects 
there  will  spring  up  villages  and  cities,  as 
they  have  in  the  past.  From  the  low-cost 
power  Industrial  areas  will  come  Into  being. 
The  Indirect  beneflts  through  stimulating 
creative  energy  and  the  development  of  trade 
and  Industry  wlU  repay  the  monetary  cost* 
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many  times  over — even  If  reckoned  only  In 
tax  collections 

The  construction  of  these  projects  would 
begin  soon  After  spproprtstlons  t.ave  been 
made  by  Ooa(ra«:  but  as  the  work  got  un- 
der way  It  would  require  tbe  services  of  more 
and  more  men.  until  the  number  cirployed 
at  the  sites  of  construction  would  m^iunt  to 
some  400.000  workers.  Tbls  would  Include 
everyone  fram  chief  engineer  down  to  the 
man  who  worked  by  the  day  or  hour  shovel- 
ing dirt  or  mixing  cement. 

Hatorally.  a  very  laree  number  of  the  men 
•mplafyed  to  build  dams,  irrigation  canals, 
*Bd  poerwteUMt  would  be  ex -wr  vice  men. 
By  ttdag  tba  most  modem  machinery  for 
moving  earth  and  materials,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction could  be  kept  down  and  the  wages 
of  the  men  employed  could  be  maintained  at 
a  high  level,  which  U  necessary,  If  we  are 
to  keep  our  economic  machine  running  In 
!»%*»§••»  "fter  the  war  The  cost  of  the 
new  trrlsatlon  farms  would  be  kept  low,  and 
the  power  generated  at  the  d&ms  which  we 
built  cotild  be  sold  at  a  price  that  would 
make  It  available  even  for  cooking  and  heat- 
ing. 

ThJi  tremendous  construction  activity  tak- 
iBC  place  In  the  wide  open  spaces  of  our 
wmUmrn  lands  would  be  renected  In  the  mills 
and  factories  of  the  East,  which  would  manu- 
facture the  equipment  used  In  coustr\K:tlon, 
which  would  make  and  fabricate  the  steel, 
cement,  and  oth?r  materials  necessary  In 
building  dams  and  canals,  and  which  would 
construct  generators,  cables,  and  other  elec- 
trical  equipment. 

I  could  explain  at  length  the  beneflu  which 
arise  froco  well-cuncelved  reclamation  proj- 
ecu,  which  bring  into  being  new  towns  and 
industries,  which  can  mean  the  doublmg  of 
populauoos.  Most  of  you  know  that  story, 
however.    Many  of  you  have  profited  by  it. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  more  in  detail,  how- 
ever, bow  today's  approach  differs  from  that 
of  the  past.  In  the  past,  each  separate  proj- 
ect haj»  been  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  pos- 
sibilities or  repayment  from  the  project  It- 
self A  specific  example  Is  that  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basm  project,  which  Included  the 
building  of  the  most  massive  concrete  struc- 
ture In  the  world— the  Orand  Coulee  Dam. 
The  final  construction  cost  of  this  project 
wUl  be  about  $481MOJ0BO.  which  does  not 
include  replacemeati  mtA  other  operating 
expenses.  Bven  distributed  over  more  than 
a  million  acres  of  land  to  be  Irrigated,  this 
cost  would  be  far  beyond  what  is  practical. 
If  the  entire  expense  were  borne  by  the  irnga- 
Uon  project,  iteelf. 

But  when  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  fully 
equipped  with  generators,  it  will  be  by  lar 
tije  larsest  producer  of  hydroelectric  power 
in  the  world.  Even  when  this  energy  u  sold 
at  very  low  ratea.  It  wUl  be  poaalble  for  such 
sales  to  repay  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
coat  of  the  project  within  about  «0  years. 

The  share  of  the  cost  which  wUl  be  alio- 
catod  to  irrigation  will  make  poaalble  the  de- 
velopment of  farms  at  a  cost  that  will  place 
them  In  an  excellent  position  to  yield  ^  good 
return  upon  prudent  Investment.  If  efllcient 
management  is  ui^ed. 

In  our  present  approach,  however,  we  go 
one  step  further.  We  ask  whether  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  river  basin  will  re- 
turn benefits  to  the  people  who  live  within 
It  commensurate  with  expenditures.  This 
cannot  be  measvired  alone  in  direct  cash  re- 
turns, but  In  the  economic  development  that 
wUl  be  stimulated,  the  abatement  of  the 
menace  of  floods,  the  l>enefiu  from  river 
transportation,  the  value  of  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  supplies  and  other  satis- 
factions which  come  from  health-giving  rec- 
reational facilities.  This  la  something  new 
In  reclamation  of  the  West. 

The  promise  which  thU  holds  for  veterans 
la  something  more  than  money  can  buy — 
it  !s  the  cpFKjrtunlty  through  hard  work 
to  build  a  place  where  they  can  spend  their 
lives  Is  comfort,  good  living,  and  happiness. 
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is  a  real  working  partnership  of  the  settlers 
and  the  Government  In  the  developmient  of 
the  West,  which  Is  still  a  land  of  opportunity 
.  for  young  men  and  women.  Here  there  re- 
mains rich  promise  for  the  farmer  who  oper- 
ates intelligently  and  puts  In  the  hard  work 
necessary  for  success  on  any  farm.  Here  is 
to  t>e  found  a  better  than  average  chance  of 
making  his  venture  successful. 


Our  Irrigation  Prospects  Are  Good  and 
Reclanatioa's  Fature  AciueTement  May 
Be  Brilliant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AsizoNa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  17, 1945 

Mr.    MURDOCK.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  12  at  a  hearing  of  the  Irrigation 
and    Reclamation    Committee    of    the 
House.  Commissioner  Bashore  followed 
the  Secretary   of   the  Interior   with   a 
statement  amplifying  the  broad  outline 
of  policy  which  the  Secretary  had  an- 
nounced earlier  in  the  hearings  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  of  reclamation.    The 
Commissioner    summarized    plans    and 
prospects  and  detailed  the  feasible  out- 
look of  reclamaticxi,  as  he  and  his  staff 
of  engineers  view  it.  as  an  aid  to  the 
Congress.    Even  to  those  of  us  who  have 
long  been  members  of  the  Reclamation 
Committee  and  who  have  for  years  been 
giving  study  to  these  problems,  the  Com- 
missioner's statement  was  very  enlight- 
ening.   He  set  some  goals  in  reclamation 
toward  which  the  Government  should 
work  and  gave  detailed  expressions  to 
the  pohcy  of  development  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  had  laid  down, 
based  squarely  on  the  cornerstone  so  well 
laid  by  the  President  himself  in  regard 
to  this  wise  construction.    Commissioner 
Bashore's  statement  follows : 

There  Isn't  a  sane  man  in  the  United  States 
today  or  in  our  armed  forces  throughout  the 
world  who  isn't  concerned  with  the  post-war 
economic  outlook.  H.  R.  520  is  an  Important 
step  in  the  direction  of  full  post-war  employ- 
ment and  a  high  level  of  national  Income, 
because  it  offers  servicemen  an  Important 
stake  in  a  program  which  looks  toward  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  agrictilture,  industry, 
and  trade  In  the  West. 

By  giving  veterans  a  90-day  preference  In 
acquiring  irrigated  farms  on  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation projects  when  the  farms  are  made 
avaUable  for  purchase,  this  bill  gives  the  ex- 
serviceman  who  can  qualify  an  opportimltv 
to  own  a  fertile  Irrigated  farm  on  which  an 
adequate  water  supply  is  assured,  and  upon 
which  he  can  buUd  a  home  that  should  pro- 
vide him  and  his  family  with  secure  and 
healthful  Uvlng  through  the  years.  The  price 
wUl  be  so  fair  that  the  purchaser  can  expect 
a  reasonable  return  on  his  investment.  The 
reclamation  program  already  authorized  for 
post-war  construction  will  provide  about 
lOO.COO  new  farming  opportunities  in  the 
early  years,  and  additional  projects  under 
study  when  authoriaed  woxild  provide  an  ad- 
ditional 100,000  such  opportunities. 

If  you  will  stop  and  think  about  that  for  a 
minute,  you  will  conclude  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stantUl  proposiUon  H.  R.  620,  the  reclama- 
tion soldiers-  settlement  biH.  would  offer. 
Yet  the  significance  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
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gram  to  returning  servlcsmen  goes  further 
than  that.  In  fact,  as  I  look  upon  the  mat- 
tei,  the  outline  which  I  shall  present  today 
Is  one  step  in  the  direction  of  assuring  what 
everyone  wants — a  high -production,  high- 
income-level  economy  after  the  war. 

It  Is  against  this  broad  background  of  the 
need  lor  a  sound  public  program  that  I  shall 
discuss  the  importance  to  the  returnln-  sol- 
dier of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  post-war 
plans,  for  unless  we  can  assure  our  men  a 
chance  to  work  when  they  return,  nothing 
else  that  we  can  do  has  tmy  meaning.  Here 
are  some  figures  which  sUiigest  what  we  shall 
be  up  against: 

We  are  today  spending  around  $5,000,000.- 
000  a  month  on  munltionii  production — seven 
billion  a  month  fcr  all  w.ii  purposes.  When 
the  war  ends  this  will  stop.  But  with  the 
men  coming  back  from  the  fighting  to  the 
working  ranks,  we  shall  have  more  workers 
available,  despite  the  fact  that  many  women 
will  return  from  the  factories  to  their  homes. 
This  look  as  tliough  we  would  have  to 
Increase  our  production  for  peace  purposes 
if  we  want  to  keep  our  domestic  economy 
operating  on  the  high  level  that  will  mean 
continued  prosperity.  Support  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  will  not  be  brought  about 
by  mere  spending,  which  would  contribute 
to  inflation,  but  rather  by  construction  of 
permanent,  productive  works.  That  Is  the 
reason  for  the  plaanlng  now  of  an  extensive 
public-works  progiam  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  total  constrvction  program.  The  re- 
quirements for  6»ich  a  works  program  has 
been  variously  est  mated.  Conservative  esti- 
mates by  responsible  Federal  agencies  place 
the  need  for  consv.ructlOE.  at  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  billion  dollars  annually,  of  which 
from  four  to  five  billions  a  year  would  be  a 
public-works  progiam. 

Now  the  Inventory  of  projects  offered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Rec  amatlon  is  not  a  complete 
answer  to  a  states  iian's  prayer,  but  It  Is  sig- 
nificant. It  calls  for  expenditure  during  a 
10-year  period  of  a  sum,  fiijured  at  1940  prices, 
which  Is  less  than  1  month's  total  war  ex- 
penditures— about  the  same  as  1  month's 
munitions  production.  This  may  not  seem 
a  lot  of  money  In  the  light  of  present  de- 
structive activity,  but  It  would  give  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  uptuUdins  of  the  West 
find  would  set  Iri  motion  a  train  of  con- 
structive forces  that  would  spread  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  construction  of  these  projects  would 
not  make  Jobs  for  anyttlng  lllce  all  of  the 
returning  veterans,  but  It  would  help.  If 
funds  are  provided  by  the  Congress  for  these 
projects,  at  Its  peak  the  construction  would 
give  employment  at  the  ulte  to  some  400.000 
workmen,  and  to  about  640.000  more  In  mills 
and  factories  and  on  transportation  systems — 
more  than  1,000,000  altog«!thef.  Those  1,000,- 
000  Jobs  mean  much,  if  one  remembers  that 
when  the  work  is  completed  almost  200.000 
irrigated  farms  will  have  been  created  to  en- 
rich the  Nation  permanently  and  provide  in- 
comes and  homes  for  many  servicemen,  and 
that  around  those  farms  will  grow  towns  and 
villages,  and  that  from  the  power  produced 
at  reclamation  dams  new  industries  will 
spring  up.  It  is  Just  the  opposite  of  what 
happens  in  warfare. 

Today  about  2.500.000  more  people  live  and 
obtain  their  livelihood,  mostly  from  war  in- 
dustries, in  the  11  far  W'jstern  States,  which 
are  arid  or  semi-arid,  then  resided  in  these 
States  in  1940.  This  is  an  Increase  of  17.8 
percent  in  the  population  of  these  States, 
compared  with  a  national  increase  in  the 
same  time  of  only  seven -tenths  of  one  jier- 
cent.  Many  of  these  nsw  residents  of  the 
West  will  remain  In  the  West.  An  increase 
in  the  basic  irrigated  agi-lculture  of  the  area 
will  be  essential  to  support  and  sustain  this 
growth  and  a  continuing  industrial  liveli- 
hood for  them.  In  addition  nearly  1.000,000 
Western  boys  will  be  dtmobilized  from  the 


armed  forces,  and  they  will  probably  more 
than  offset  the  number  of  war  workers  who 
leave  their  new  homes  and  return  to  the 
East. 

And  when  one  places  this  picture  against 
the  backgrotind  of  river  basin  development 
that  is  emerging  from  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
as  Secretary  Ickcs  outlined  It  for  you,  you 
begin  to  see  a  proposal  so  productive  of 
wealth  and  well-being  that  you  wonder  why 
we  haven't  been  smart  enough  to  do  these 
things  before. 

I-  think  the  reason  is  simple  enough, 
though.  We  have  been  building  up  grad- 
ually to  these  great  multiple-purpose  and 
basln-wlde  developments.  The  small  proj- 
ects were  built  first,  the  easy  diversions  have 
all  been  made.  We  have  learned  to  build 
great  dams  and  complex  engineering  works. 
As  a  Nation,  we  are  now  ready  to  undertake 
the  development  on  a  unified  basis  of  whole 
river  basins.  I  believe  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era  in  the  conservation  and  use  of 
our  resotirces,  the  most  important  of  which. 
In  the  West,  is  water.  E\-idence  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  new  frontier  Is  found  in  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  plan. 

Last  June  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  an  Inventory  of  post- 
war projects  which  looked  to  construction  of 
some  three  billion  dollars  of  projects.  Since 
then,  the  Congress  has  approved  the  Missouri 
River  plan  and  authorized  many  of  the  proj- 
ects. Today,  I  lay  before  this  committee  a 
more  comprehensive  Inventory,  including 
some  four  hundred  and  fifteen  projects,  the 
cost  of  which  would  amoimt  to  about 
$5,000,000,000. 

Of  these,  more  than  100  projects  ranging 
from  small  pumping  plants  to  interrelated 
multiple-purpose  projects,  and  estimated  to 
cost  about  $1,338,000,000,  already  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  Work  upon 
them  will  be  initiated  as  soon  as  men  and 
materials  become  available,  provided  we  are 
able  to  complete  the  engineering  plans. 

I  want  to  emphasize  right  here  that  the 
speed  with  which  our  projects  will  be  started 
after  the  war  will  depend  largely  on  how 
thoroughly  engineering  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  them  before  that  time.  It  costs 
money  to  prepare  engineering  plans.  De- 
tailed surveys  have  to  be  made.  Core  drilling 
at  proposed  dam  sites  is  essential  to  deter- 
mine the  foundations  of  the  dams,  and  hence 
the  type  of  dams  to  be  constructed.  Work- 
ing drawings  have  to  be  made  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  materials  and  to  prepare 
tpeclflcatlons  which  can  be  tised  as  the  basis 
of  asking  bids  on  contracts.  I  have  con- 
sistently advocated  the  preparation  of  the 
engineering  plans  in  advance  of  the  need, 
and,  within  the  funds  provided,  we  are  doing 
Just  that. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  presented 
the  Missouri  River  plan  and  is  preparing 
similar  proposals  for  the  14  other  major  river 
baclns  of  the  West. 

Let  me  summarize  ths  post-war  Inventory 
of  authorized  projects.  Construction  of 
these  would  Irrigate  about  5,600.000  acres  of 
land  In  the  arid  and  seml-arld  regions  of  the 
West  on  which  will  provide  about  80.000 
new  farms.  At  the  same  time  they  would 
bring  much  needed  supplemental  water  sup- 
plies to  maintain  the  existing  agricultural 
economy  of  some  5.700,000  additional  acres  so 
that  by  closer  settlement  some  20.000  addi- 
tional farms  could  be  established  on  author- 
ized projects.  Additional  power  installa- 
tions would  total  2.612.000  kUowatts  capacity. 
The  over-all  Inventory  Includes  these  au- 
thorized projects  and  those  now  under  study. 
The  whole  group — authorized  and  proposed — 
would  bring  water  to  10,809.000  acres  of  land 
which  never  before  has  been  irrigated,  upon 
which  some  154.700  new  farms  could  be 
created,  and  supplemental  water  for  some 
10,617,000  acres,  upon  which  about  38,630  new 


farms  would  spring  up.  That  makes  a  total 
of  21.426.000  acres  to  be  served,  and  193,300 
new  forms  to  be  set  up.  The  cJtlmate  of 
total  construction  cost  at  1940  prices  Is 
$4,792,372,000,  which,  let  me  repeat.  Is  lesa 
than  the  cost  of  1  month's  munitions  pro- 
duction during  this  war. 

At  this  p)olnt  I  would  like  to  present  lor  a 
statistical  summary  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's present  post-wsr  la'.'enU3ry  tabu- 
lated to  show  State  by  State  what  prcjects 
are  Included. 

All  of  you  may  know  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  for  whose  activities  I  am  re- 
sponsible, is  the  largest  producer  of  power  in 
the  world,  but  I  do  not  think  this  fact  is 
generally  known.  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  last  June,  output  of  Biu-eau  of  Recla- 
mation hydroelectric  plants  vas  more  than 
13,500.000.000  kilowatt-hours  as  compared 
with  combined  steam  and  hydro  power  of 
11.000,000.000  by  the  Tennessso  Valley  Au- 
thority. Some  of  the  power  produced  by  thla 
Bureau  was  marketed  by  other  Department 
of  the  Interior  agencies,  but  most  of  It  was 
sold  at  wholesale  by  the  Bureau  Itself  to 
cities,  cooperatives,  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  and  private  utilities.  That 
is  a  fact  more  Americans  ought  to  know. 

The  present  capacity  of  our  plants  is 
2,440,000  kilowatts.  The  post-war  program 
calls  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  present 
plants  to  4.863,000  kUowatts  principally  by 
adding  generating  units  for  which  spac3  was 
provided  In  original  construction.  Addi- 
tional installations  in  the  post-war  Inventory 
call  for  the  addition  of  generating  units 
which  would  give  Burecu  of  Reclamation 
planU  a  total  capacity  of  9,324,000  kilowatts. 

Part  of  the  plan  for  the  upbuilding  of  . 
river  valleys  lies  in  the  orderly  development 
of  mineral  resources  and  processing  indus- 
tries which  would  use  a  large  part  of  this 
additional  power.  The  balance  would  be  used 
to  lighten  work  upon  farms  and  to  bring 
greater  comforts  and  conveniences  to  the 
homes  of  our  17  Western  States. 

This  means  that  the  projects  In  the  post- 
war Inventory  would  create  not  only4mme- 
dlate  construction  Jobs  for  returning  service- 
men, but  Jobs  In  factories  and  workshops 
throughout  the  country  which  manufacture 
materials  and  machinery  for  the  construc- 
tion projects  and  power  plants — and  then 
for  a  long  time  to  come  it  means  Jobs  on 
farms.  Jobs  in  ssrviclng  the  people  who  live 
on  farms.  Jobs  building  the  towns  and  vU- 
lages  that  spring  up  to  serve  the  farms,  and 
Jobs  In  the  industries  which  low-cost  power 
brings  to  life. 

While  the  entire  impact  of  these  projecta 
upon  the  national  economy  cannot  even  be 
estimated,  we  can  do  a  little  flsurlnc  upon 
the  most  Immediate  results  of  the  Jobs  we 
have  laid  out.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics has  estimated  that  for  every  hour  of 
work  at  the  site  of  a  reclamation  project 
about  1.6  hours  of  employment  will  be  pro- 
vided off  the  site.  It  must  be  realized  that 
these  are  only  extremely  roujjh  estimates. 
Of  some  four  and  one-quarter  billion  man- 
hours  of  labor  estimated  to  construct  the 
authorized  projects  and  tha  others  in  the 
Inventory,  roughly,  1,650.000.000  man-ho\irs 
would  be  required  at  the  site,  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  total,  or  2,600.000,000  man-houra, 
would  be  spent  working  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. This  distribution  of  labor  also  means 
a  comparable  distribution  of  expenditures. 

Iron  and  steel,  cement,  electrical  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  foundry  and  machine- 
shop  products  and  lumber  from  their  begin- 
nings as  raw  materials,  their  transportation 
to  the  factory  for  fabrication,  their  process- 
ing, and  again  their  transportation  to  the 
place  where  they  are  used,  this  material  re- 
quires miUlons  of  man-hours  of  labor  in 
mines,  forest,  end  factories,  end  In  trans- 
portation, distribution,  and  administration. 
Thus,  every  State  in  the  Nation  is  affected 
by  western  construction. 
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These  nguTt*  mMn  that  part  of  the  great 
labor  force  of  60  000. 000  which  will  be  avail- 
able will  be  ne«<lMl  in  the  forests  of  Waahlng- 
t<>n  and  Oregon  and  In  the  southern  pine 
region.  In  tbe  coal  mines  of  Alabama.  Colo- 
rado. Obto.  and  Pennaylvanta,  and  tn  the  Iron 
mines  of  the  Meaaba  Range.  Southern  labor 
wUl  bs  needed  to  supply  cotton  to  ma^  tar- 
paulin and  miles  of  wire  braiding;  the  work- 
ers in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  area  will  have 
Jobs  building  road  machinery  and  drag  lines. 

Many  man-hours  will  be  spent  in  New  York 
Btate  on  making  cranes.  Men  will  be  work- 
ing In  Birmingham  and  Mobile,  around  Pas- 
cagoula.  Baltimore  and  Oary.  Ind.,  fabri- 
cating great  hlgh-preasure  gates  and  valves. 

Electrical  equipment  will  come  from  New 
England,  generators  from  Milwaukee.  Sche- 
rectady.  and  East  PltUburgh.  Orders  for  hy- 
draulic turbines  will  reach  Virginia,  sub- 
contracts for  special  castings  will  go  to  the 
fioiuthaast.  and  others  for  Iron  and  steel  fab- 
rication to  the  Middle  Atlantic  Add  to  that 
money  in  weekly  pay  envelopes  which  will 
buy  clothes,  fresh  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
canned  goods,  radios,  watches,  and  automo- 
biles. 

The  Importance  of  this  construction  viewed 
from  the  public  works  angle  Is  that  It  per- 
mits a  quick  get-away.  Provided  with  funds 
and  manpower  to  complete  field  Investiga- 
tions and  preconstruction  work,  as  well  as 
appropriations  for  actual  construction,  the 
bureau  could  put  frjm  150  000  to  200.000 
men  to  work  at  project  sites  the  first  year. 
Peak  employment  could  be  reached  in  the 
second  or  third  jrears.  Although  construction 
would  be  centered  in  the  western  States,  more 
than  half  oi  the  resulting  emplo3rment  would 
be  In  mines,  mills,  and  factories  of  the  Mid- 
west. Bast,  and  South. 

Kastem  Interests  look  on  western  develop- 
ment as  a  good  means  of  underwriting  their 
own  prosperity  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  construction  of  these  projects,  the  build- 
ing of  these  new  homes  will  Increase  western 
purchasing  power  for  products  of  the  North. 
South,  and  last  by  about  $3,000,000,000  a 
year. 

There  Is  one  point  which  I  have  not  em- 
phasised sufficiently  up  to  this  point.  It  Is 
that  the  benefits  of  this  work  we  are  pro- 
posing do  not  end  with  the  construction  of 
the  engineering  worts,  but  continue  from 
generation  to  generation  In  wealth -producing 
activity.  This  continuing  benefit,  also.  Is 
not  confined  to  the  western  area  In  which 
new  farms  and  Industries  are  create,  but  Is 
spread  perpetually  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  required  a  devastating  depression  to  bring 
home  how  dependent  each  part  of  the  coun- 
try Is  upon  every  other  part.  Jxist  as  the 
drying  up  of  income  in  one  place  affects 
every  other  place,  so  does  the  production  of 
new  Income.  Cotton  farmers  In  the  South 
bancflt  from  doubling  the  population  In  the 
Wast.  So  do  the  manufacturers  of  refrig- 
erators and  automobiles  and  cameras  and 
fishing  tackle — everything  that  we  use  for 
«o>rk.  convenience,  and  pleasure.  And  this 
goes  back  and  forth  and  around  the  Nation. 

It  Is  not  too  soon  now  to  take  definite  steps 
to  meet  the  situation  that  will  be  upon  us 
bafors  v«ry  long  VE-day  appears  to  be 
naarar  every  day.  No  one  can  tell  when  VJ- 
day  will  arrive,  but  we  should  be  prepared 
when  It  dctcB  come  to  move  rapidly  on  poet- 
war  Jobs  for  returnlx^  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  provide  settlement  opportunities  on  Irrl- 
gatsd  Und.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  demobiliza- 
tion already  la  going  on  at  the  rate  of  about 
ICO.OOO  a  month,  although  war  activity  Is 
still  absorbing  thoee  who  need  jobs,  snd  are 
|>tayilc«lly  fit  for  work. 

Wa  iK^w  that  In  considering  the  plana  of 
th*  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Congress  will 
rsfsnl  them  as  a  whole.  We  present  them 
•a  tbe  basis  for  a  soundly  conceived  program 
far  post-war  work.  The  major  part  of  the 
Investment  will  be  self -liquidating.  Flood 
control  doc*  not  pay   cash,   but   saves   the 


Treasury  more  than  the  qost  of  the  engi- 
neering Involved  by  avoiding  large  cash- 
relief  payments,  and  by  prfctectlng  property 
values  against  destruction.  :  Municipal  water 
supply  makes  direct  cash  Returns;  and  the 
preservation  of  wildlife  anh  game,  and  the 
creation  of  park  areas  aroiind  reservoirs  In 
the  West  pays  Indirect  reti^ns  In  pleasanter 
living.  The  stimulation  dC  travel  and  the 
industries  that  thrive  on  recreational  activi- 
ties are  directly  wealth  proCuclng. 

Any  way  you  figure  It.  t^e  projects  which 
we  propose  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
This  would  be  true  If  one 
additional  Income  taxes  resulting  from  pros- 
perous farms  and  indu^les  which  are 
created. 

Construction  of  these  projects  which  we 
propose  will  form  the  firm 
will  give  value  and  importance  to  the  priv- 
ileges which  you  could  con  er  upon  veterans 
under  the  terms  of  H.  B.  420,  which  is  now 
before  you. 
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Montllla,  Judge  Sabino  PadiUa.  Mr.  Raf. 
Alunan.  Mr.  Vicente  Carmona.  Hon.  Jose 
Yulo,  and  others.  I  told  them  how  I  had 
been  saddened  by  the  death  of  this  man 
among  men.  I  also  wrote  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  because  he  knew  how  greatly  I  ad- 
mired his  departed  friend.  I  wanted  you.  as 
Resident  Commissioner,  to  know  that  those 
of  us  who  knew  President  Quezon  mourn  his 
passing. 

Because  of  his  fine  friendship.  I  shall  never 
forget  hlra.  Because  of  what  he  did  for  his 
country  and  his  people,  the  world  will  never 
forget  him.  His  passing  is  a  Iocs  to  the  world 
because  he  was  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
type.  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  I  have  ever  known  or  read 
about.  Whether  one  knew  Manuel  Quezon 
Intimately  or  merely  watched  his  activities 
as  an  onlooker,  all  admired  him.  So  many 
fine  things  can  be  said  about  him  that  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  one  to  choose  any 
particular  quality  upon  which  to  dwell. 

President  Quezon  was  endowed  with  that 
extraordinary  clarity  of  vision,  that  vivid 
Imagination,  which  is  the  mark  of  the  truly 
great  man.  He  had  that  boundless  energy 
which  brought  into  execution  dreams  which 
he  had  dreamt.  He  could  see  what  others 
could  not  see.  He  could  see  further  than 
others  could  see.  And  he  could  see  before 
others  saw. 

There  was  not  a  coarse  fiber  In  the  make- 
up of  this  great  leader.  His  love  and  devo- 
tion for  his  people  was  beyond  compare. 
He  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  people. 
The  fuil  extent  of  his  sacrifice  will  never  bo 
known.  He  was  modest  beyond  description. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high 
Ideals.  He  had  a  warm  heart  and  a  83rmpa- 
thetlc  personality.  With  his  wonderful 
qualities  and  his  vast  experience,  he  devoted 
himself  unsparingly  for  the  t)eneflt  of  his 
people.  He  was  a  slave  to  his  honest  con- 
victions, and  he  could  not  be  swerved  from 
them.  He  feared  no  man  or  combination  of 
men.  Political  expediency  never  entered 
Into  his  calculations  or  decisions.  His  bit- 
terest enemies  never  challenged  his  honesty 
of  purpose.  The  impelling  force  which 
guided  this  man  throughout  his  eventful 
life  was  his  desire  to  help  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines.  He  never  shirked 
a  duty.  He  never  wearied  In  his  efforts.  He 
never  hoisted  the  white  flag  of  defeat.  He 
spent  himself  utterly.  He  had  no  thought 
of  his  own  comfort  or  his  own  welfare.  He 
was  at  all  times  completely  at  the  service 
of  his  Commonwealth.  He  died  as  he  lived, 
fighting  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 

The  example  set  by  your  former  President 
will  forever  stand  out  as  a  beacon  light, 
typifying  the  quality  and  character  that  go 
to  make  up  a  great  man  in  all  senses  of  the 
word.  He  used  his  great  talents  to  advance 
the  cause  of  Justice.  One  of  my  dearest 
friends  in  Manila  Is  also  your  friend — Judge 
Sabino  PadUla.  One  night  when  I  was  a 
dinner  guest  at  the  home  of  Judge  Padllla 
he  told  me  that  President  Quezon  sent  lor 
him  and  said :  "We  have  not  agreed  on  many 
things,  but  I  want  you  on  the  court  of 
appeals."  Judge  Padilla  thereupon  said  to 
President  Quezon:  "Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  one  of  your  severest  critics."  President 
Quezon  then  said  to  Judge  Padilla:  "Yes,  I 
know  you  have  dUffered  with  me  many  times 
but  the  Commonwealth  needs  you  now.** 
Judge  PadUla  accepted  the  appointment  from 
his  President  and  stUl  serves  on  the  court 
of  appeals.  Like  all  great  leaders  President 
Quezon  had  bitter  opponents.  One  of  his 
opponents  for  many  years  was  the  Honorable 
Sergio  Oemena.  now  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines.  In  1835 
President  Quezon  won  Mr.  Oamefla  over  to 
his  side,  as  you  know.  From  that  date  right 
up  imtU  Augxist  1,  1944.  when  Mr.  Quezon 
was  taken  from  this  earth,  Sergio  Osmena 
remained  one  of  Quezon's  staunchest  friends 
and  supporters. 
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Enemies  of  the  late  President  Quezon  said 
he  was  a  despotic  ruler.  He  was  obliged  to 
rule  firmly  in  order  to  accomplish  his  am- 
bitions for  the  Filipino  people.  There  were 
a  few  selfish  interests  In  the  Islands  which 
spent  vast  sums  of  money  In  opposing  Que- 
zon, but  a  large  majority  of  the  people  were 
with  Mr.  Quezon  In  all  of  his  undertakings. 
The  American  press  printed  a  great  deal  more 
against  Mr.  Quezon  than  In  favor  of  him. 
Opposition  and  criticism  always  make  good 
copy  for  the  papers.  I  was  not  In  Manila  very 
long  before  I  discovered  ttiat  most  of  the 
criticism  of  Mr.  Quezon  came  from  the  very 
people  whose  Interests  had  been  best  served 
by  President  Quezon's  reforms  and  progres- 
sive leadership.  The  critics  seemed  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  their  buniness  profits  and 
well  being  came  about  bec:\use  of  the  wise 
leadership  of  their  great  President.  Yes, 
President  Quezon  ruled  with  an  iron  hand, 
but  he  was  not  a  dictator.  He  permitted  the 
minority  party  to  have  a  strong  voice  In 
island  affairs.  He  personally  saw  to  It  that 
the  Philippine  constitution  contained  defi- 
nite safeguards  against  the  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Labor  troubles,  unrest,  uprisings,  and  re- 
volts m  the  Islands  ceased  after  Mr.  Quezon 
became  President      He  gave  to  his  people  op- 
portunities which  they  had  not  known  be- 
fore.   Beautiful  homes,  modern  office  build- 
ings, and  fine  highways  were  built.     Up-to- 
date  school  buildings  were  erected.     ManUa 
was  provided  with  adequate  transportation 
and  lighting  facilities.     There  are  few  cities 
in   America   which   are   better   lighted   than 
Manila  at  night.    Prior  to  the  Japanese  Inva- 
sion.   Manila   had    a    number   of   wonderful 
hotels.    The  hotels  which  I  saw  there  7  years 
ago  would  be  a  credit  to  New  York.  Chicago. 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston     In  my 
opinion,  no  hotel  In  America  could  compare 
with  the  Manila  Hotel  before  the  Japs  de- 
stroyed It.    The  thoroughfares  In  Manila  were 
beehives  of  activity.    Places  of  business  were 
crowded  at  all  times.    It  was  Just  as  difficult 
to  find  a  table  In  a  restaurant  or  a  seat  In  a 
mcvlng-picture  theater  from  1935  until  Pearl 
Harbor  as  It  Is  in  Washington  today.    Every- 
one  had   money   and   enjoyed   what   money 
would  buy.     No  depression  was  felt  in  the 
Philippines  at  any  time  whUe  Quezon  was 
President      The  people  In  the  streets,  In  the 
stores    In  the  homes.  In  the  shops.  In  the 
mills,  in  the  mines,  on  the  plantations,  in 
tha   hotel   lobbies.   In   the   cabarets,   in   the 
dance  halls  and  night  clubs,  on  the  benches 
for    miles    along    Dewey    Boulevard    around 
Manila  Bay— yes;  the  people  everywhere  were 
happy  and  contented,  with  smiles  on  their 
faces  and  songs  in  their  hearts.    Sir  Thomas 
More  must  have  envisioned  ManUa  and  the 
islands  when  he  wrote  Utopia. 

After  Mr.  Quezon  Improved  business  con- 
ditions,   living    conditions,    working    condi- 
tions, etc..  for  his  people,  he  wanted  to  Im- 
prove the  national  defense.     He  always  ap- 
pointed the  right  man  to  the  right  place. 
And  he  sought  the  right  man   to  organize 
the  national  defense.     He  knew  General  Mac- 
Arthur     was     the     man     he     wanted.    The 
achievements  of  General  MacArthur—  In  the 
Islands  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  In  the  South 
Pacific  since  Pearl  Harbor  have  shown  the 
world  that  Quezon  was  again  right  in  his 
Judgment  of  men.    Right  up  untU  Pearl  Har- 
bor, when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  in  a  state 
of  war  or  confusion,  and  when  our  own  coun- 
try was  suffering  from  a  depression,  thanks 
to  President  Quezon   the   Philippines   were 
enjoying  an  uninterrupted  era  of  prosperity 
which  started  less  than  1  year  after  he  be- 
came   the   Commonwealths    first   President. 
Your  country  and  your  people  are  fortu- 
nate In  having  such  a  worthy  man  as  Sergio 
Osmeua  succeed  Manuel  Quezon.     I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  Mr.  Osmefia  in  Manila  and  I 
talked  with  him  frequently  dvirlng  the  time 
he  lived   In  Washington.    It  is  difficult  for 
me  to  believe  that  he  was  ever  at  any  time 
an  oppKjnent  or  antagonist  of  Mr.  Quezon. 


No  man  in  the  islands  understands  better 
than  Mr.  Osmefia.  the  alms  of  Manuel 
Quezon.  No  man  in  the  Islands  is  better 
fitted  to  carry  out  those  alms  than  is  Sergio 
Osmefia.  The  prosperity  In  the  Islands 
which  existed  under  Quezon  will  continue 
imder  Osmefia. 

Yes,  Indeed,  President  Quezon  was  a  real 
patriot.  He  gave  to  the  cause  of  civic 
righteousness  his  stalwart  support.  He 
fought  against  every  form  of  oppression  and 
discrimination.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
humanity  and  he  used  his  wisdom,  his  in- 
fluence, his  energy  and  his  material  means  to 
help  those  who  needed  his  help  and  guidance. 
He  was  ably  equipped  for  every  emergency 
which  confronted  his  people. 

We  can  say  of  Manuel  Quezon  that  which 
was  Eaid  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  "He  now  be- 
longs to  the  ages."  Only  history  Itself  will 
be  able  to  present  tha  true  size  and  stature 
of  your  foTner  president  Amid  the  sad 
times  In  which  we  are  now  living,  the  daunt- 
less soul  of  Manuel  Quezon  will  be  a  shining 
light  and  example.  He  was  stricken  down 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  most  needed  In 
his  people's  cause.  Yet  our  grief  at  the  over- 
whelming loss  we  hare  sustained  is  tempered 
by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  President 
Quezon  lived  to  bring  about  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  life — the  granting  of  full 
Independence  for  his  people. 

The  goal  of  the  late  President  Quezon  was 
to  have  "a  country  where  poverty  is  unknown, 
and  where  Justice  is  the  watchword,  and 
democracy  and  freedom  the  motto."  No 
president  could  have  a  higher  goal. 

A  great  soul  has  departed.  His  under- 
standing mind,  his  profound  sympathy,  his 
moral  courage,  his  fearlessness,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  be  an  inspiration  and  blessing  and 
an  Ulustratlon  of  how  a  great  personality  can 
utilize  the  opportunities  of  the  land — our 
America — which  he  so  deeply  loved. 

In  the  hush  and  awe  of  this  dark  hour 
there  need  be  no  eulogy  of  the  late  Manuel 
Quezon  other  thiin  lies  In  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  our  love  for  him.  I  know  the 
world  is  richer  and  happier  and  better  be- 
cause Manuel  Quezon  lived  in  It.  Death  can 
have  no  fears  for  such  a  righteous  character. 
When  the  breath  of  the  eternal  morning 
touched  his  brow  and  for  him  the  final  sum- 
mons came,  I  know  he  went  to  his  Maker 
tranquil  and  unafraid,  to  stand  before  Him 
face  to  face  with  the  same  brave,  calm  con- 
sciousness with  which  he  faced  and  per- 
formed his  every  duty.  In  that  region  of 
the  blest  I  know  that  the  noble  soul  has 
reached  Its  home  and  Is  at  peace. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  W.  Reeves. 


The  Conservative  Party  had  far  better  go 
down  telling  the  truth  and  acting  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  verities  of  our  position 
than  give  a  span  of  shabbUy  bought  office  by 
fickle  froth  and  chatter.  •  •  •  Woe  be- 
tide those  public  men  who  seek  to  slide  into 
power  down  the  slippery  slope  of  vedn  and 
profiigate  imdertaklngs.     •     •     • 

No  restriction  upon  the  well-established 
liberties  that  is  not  proved  indispensable  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  can  be  tolerated.  Control 
for  control's  sake  is  senseless.  Controls  un- 
der the  pretext  of  war  or  its  aftermath  which 
are.  in  fact,  designed  to  favor  the  accom- 
plishment of  totalitarian  systems,  however, 
innocently  designed  or  whatever  guise  they 
take,  whatever  liveries  they  wear,  whatever 
slogans  they  mouth,  are  fraud  which  should 
be  mercilessly  exposed  to  the  British  public. 

At  the  head  of  our  mainmast  we  fiy  the  flag 
of  free  enterprise.  We  are  determined  that 
native  genius  and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
and  of  risk  taking,  in  peace  as  in  war.  shall 
bear  our  fortunes  forward,  finding  profitable 
work  and  trade  for  our  people,  and  that  good, 
thrifty  housekeeping  both  national  and  pri- 
vate, shall  sustain  our  economy. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  tragedy  has  befallen  the  whole 
world,  a  truly  great  man  has  passed  away. 
He  served  mankind  until  the  very  last. 
History  will  record  his  great  deeds,  his 
humanitarian  interests,  his  love  of  the 
poor  and  downtrodden,  his  leadership  of 
the  democratic  nations  and  his  blue- 
print for  world  peace.  The  world  will 
miss  him  more  than  we  can  realize  now. 
In  the  passing  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, America  has  lost  a  great  President 
and  mankind  a  great  friend. 

As  we  mourn  tlie  loss  of  our  late  and 
beloved  President,  we  pledge  our  full 
support  to  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  for  a  speedy  victory 
and  a  lasting  i>eace  for  which  President 
Roosevelt  has  worked,  fought,  and  died. 


Cii  archill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  194S 
Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  few  excerpts  from 
a  newspaper,  when  a  few  weeks  ago 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  said  some 
things  in  a  speech  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  his  Conservative  Party  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  us  Americans. 
Here  are  a  few  brief  excepts: 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it— it  Is  no 
easy  Utopia  of  airy  phrases  that  lies  before 
MB.    This  Is  no  time  for  windy  platitudes. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  AprU  17, 1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  country, 
and  most  of  the  i>eoples  of  the  world 
were  shocked  and  stunned  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  our  great 
President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

When  the  sad  message  was  flashed 
over  the  radio,  I  was  in  my  ofBce  in  my 
home  to\*Ti  of  Opelousas,  La.    My  office 
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Is  in  the  larg'^st  hotel  there,  and  after 
hearing  the  details,  I  repaired  to  my 
room  in  the  hotel  for  meditation,  and 
to  pray  for  th?  President,  his  successor, 
and  our  country. 

I  had  not  been  seated  long  in  my  chair 
until  I  looked  out  of  the  window  which 
cave  me  a  view  of  the  past-offlce  build- 
ing and  our  county  courthouse  when  I 
saw  slmultaneoa^'ly  and  in  unison  the 
llMirs  from  the  staffs  of  the  post  ofQce  and 
ojlirthouye  buildings  being  lowered  at 
half  mast,  and  in  perfect  unison. 

For  several  minutes  both  of  the  flags 
remained  motionless  in  their  position,  as 
though  oowin^  and  reflecting  the  ter- 
rible grief  of  our  people  in  the  loss  of 
our  great  leader  and  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent 

Then,  at  the  precise  moment,  both 
flags  unfurled  In  the  breeze,  straightened 
out.  and  twidly  and  bravely  continued 
to  fly  outstretched,  sadly  but  gloriously 
defiant,  and  as  I  watched  the  lags  fly 
I  envL<iioned  emblasoned  in  their  center 
the  seal  of  our  great  country,  with  our 
motto  "E  plurtbus  unum."  and  thought 
that  while  we  had  su-^tained  a  terrible 
loss  in  the  death  of  our  great  President, 
this  mirase  on  our  plohous  flag  and  all 
that  it  represents.  wa«  a  challenge  to  me 
and  the  rest  of  our  country  and  the 
world.  We  must  go  on  under  the  lead- 
ership of  our  new  President,  Harry  S. 
Truman.    May  God  bless  him  and  us. 


Radio  SUteneBt  of  Waiter  Wtnchell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  EWING  THOMASON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THX  House  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoio.  I  include  the  following  telegram 
received  by  me  from  my  colleague  from 
Texas.  Mr.  Manstixu): 

CoLUMBCS.  Tnu  April  12.  1945. 
Swoto  TnouAaott, 

Member  of  Congrtsa. 

W»shtr\gton.  D.  C: 
I  am  tnformwJ  that  Walter  Wtnchell  ha« 
■tatcd  over  radio  that  I  hare  given  some 
person  authority  to  send  out  postal  matter 
under  my  frank.  This  Is  infamoualj  false, 
aa  uo  peiaon  has  ever  liad  authority  to  use 
my  frank  for  any  purpoae.  Please  place  this 
Id  the  Racoao. 

J.  J.  ICAifsmLO. 


Menorial  to  the  Late  Prcudcot  RooseTelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  rumwA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  17,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  as  a  fitting  me- 


morial to  our  late  beloved  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevi  tit.  a  hospital  be 
erected  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga.,  by  public 
subscription,  for  those  iifflicted  with  In 


fantile  paralysis.     This 
memorial  and.  in  my 


ii'ould  be  a  living 
estimation,  more 


fitting  than  a  monumer^l  stone. 


I 

Tribate  to  the  Lato  President  Roosevelt 
by  Fomer  Senator  Jaclson,  of  Indiana 


Jacison*  of  Indi 

OF  REMARKS 


:losed  a  copy  of 
)ute  to  the*  late 
illvered  by  our 
^r  Senator  Jack- 
Ircumstances  are 
Idress  itself  is  so 
inimous  consent 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

RON.  CARL  AJ  HATCH 

or  frw  un;ico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THfl  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Aprti  16).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received  a  raihcr  unu.sual  let- 
ter from  a  newspaperman  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind..  with  which  he  ei 
a  radio  address  in  tril 
President  Roosevelt 
former  colleague,  form^ 
son.  of  Indiana.  The 
so  unusual,  and  the  ac 
eloquent,  that  I  ask  ur 
that  the  letter  and  the  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress enclosed  with  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcor|). 

There  bemg  no  obj^tion.  the  letter 
and  address  were  ordeied  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord,  as  follow  s: 

JocuKAi.-  Gazzttz  Co.. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ini.,  April  16,  1945. 
Senator  Cau.  A.  Hatch. 

Senate  Office  Buildirut, 

Waahirgton.D.C. 

DiAB  SiKATOB  Hatch:  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  radio  address  qehvered  by  former 
Senator  Samuel  D.  Jacltaon  from  Westlng- 
botise  Radio  Sution  WO\rO,  In  Fort  Wayne. 
Ind..  late  in  the  afternoon  an  which  President 
Roosevelt  died. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  li  was  worthy  to  be 
Inserted  in  the  Congressic  nal  Recoko:  in  any 
event.  I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in 
reading  It.  The  full  texl  was  published  in 
our  newspaper,  the  Jouruil -Gazette. 

When  the  newb  of  the  President's  death 
reached  Fort  Wayne.  Sex  ator  Jackson  was 
attending  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Rite  here. 
The  radio  station  had  scmi  i  difRculty  in  locat- 
ing him:  when  It  had  he  went  immediately 
to  the  station,  where  he  ras  asked  to  make 
an  address.  He  went  lnt<  the  studio,  rested 
his  head  in  his  bands  for 
then  said:  ~I  am  ready." 
air  and  delivered  this  adci-ess  without  notes 
or  manuacrlpt. 

Sincerely  jrours. 

Pai  HK  ROBISTS, 

Executixx  Editor.  Jot  rnal-Gazette  Co. 


P.    8.— A    recording    of 
broadcast  to  the  Nation 
the  Blue  network. 


a  short  time,  and 
Re  was  put  on  the 


the    address    was 
Sfturday  night  over 


Rest — Ex-Senator 


At    Long    Last    Hz    Cak 

Jacxson  Pats  a  STobuNc  TuBxm 

Former  United  States  senator  Samuel  D 
Jackson  paid  (flowing  trttiiite  to  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosev^t  In  a  statement 
he  read  last  ni^ht  over  St4tlon  WOWO.  The 
statement  follows: 

"Ladles  and  gentlemeii.  and  my  fellow 
countrymen,  the  Preaideni  Is  dead.  At  long 
last  he  can  rest.  Rest  frc  m  his  labors,  rest 
from  his  ambitions  for  hu  people,  rest  from 
the  l&nce  of  his  enenues.    Rest  from  all  that 


btirden  which  he  carried.  For  12  long  yeari 
with  a  broken  body  he  has  taken  ujwn 
hlmaelf  the  cares  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  much  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  a  weary  hell-ravaged 
war -torn  world.  Let  those  who  doubt  de- 
mocracy le&m  a  lesson  today. 

"Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of 
the  President  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  million 
people,  with  12.000.000  men  and  women  under 
arms,  a  new  one  takes  his  place.  The  war 
wUl  proceed  to  victory,  and  peace  will  follow 
the  footsteps  of  victory.  The  world  will  b« 
well  again. 

"The  President  is  dead.  He  brought  to  po- 
litical life  in  the  United  Stat^  of  America 
a  iiandicap  little-mentioned  while  he  was 
active  in  poliucs.  In  the  area  of  political 
campalgxu  those  who  dlsagrsed  with  him 
most  violently  were  kind  about  that. 

"Last  year  was  an  election  year,  and  during 
that  year  the  people  of  this  country,  of  all 
political  persuasion,  had  by  and  large  three 
main  hopes:  The  hope  of  an  early  conclusion 
of  the  war;  the  hc^M  of  an  abiding  and  en- 
during Christian  peace:  the  hope  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  UiUted  States  after  the  war. 
They  concluded  that  the  answer  to  all  three 
of  these  hopes  was  the  great  world  leader 
who  was  called  home  today.  Today  the 
angels  touched  down  his  eyelids  forever;  he 
belongs  to  history. 

"THI  CmZAT  DdfOCKAT 

"I  remember  my  first  impression  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  when  he  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  with  Governor 
Cox,  of  Ohio,  running  for  the  Presidency.  I 
saw  him  In  the  great  parade  at  the  fair 
grounds  in  the  county  scat  outside  Dayton, 
Ohio.  On  the  occasion  when  Governor  Cox 
was  notified  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, I  saw  this  young  man  walking  in  the 
parade  starting  in  before  the  grandstand 
about  the  three-quarter-mile  post,  thin  and 
straight  and  strong,  well,  and  brisk.  No  man 
could  have  dreamed  his  futvire.  At  a  glance 
you  could  see  that  be  was  a  scion  of  some 
dl-stingulshed  and  wealthy  family.  He  was. 
Indeed,  something  of  an  aristocrat.  He  was 
the  aristocrat  who  turned  to  be  the  great 
DenK>crat.  or  rather  he  was  the  great  Demo- 
crat 

"You  know,  those  of  you  who  are  Interested 
In  the  mystic  things  of  this  world,  I  am  sure, 
had  your  attention  arrested  as  I  did  when 
I  first  read  of  a  tiny  incident  which  may 
mean  nothing  When  he  was  a  young  man  at 
the  age  of  about  28  he  met  his  affliction.  But 
prior  to  that  time  In  his  early  college  years, 
he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  chap  who  was 
a  sculptor,  and  the  young  man  began  to  carve 
out  of  ebony  a  figure  about  2  feet  in  height, 
a  flgtire  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  And  he 
worked  on  it,  while  they  were  together,  and 
a  year  would  go  by  and  he  would  work  on  it 
again,  and  finally  the  crude  black  piece  took 
form  and  shape.  That  giant  head  took  ex- 
pression, and  from  its  photograph  now,  it 
appears  to  have  the  same  facial  expression 
the  President  wore  til  the  closing  days  of  his 
life,  "niere  is  the  great  broad  torso,  there  Is 
the  deep  chest,  the  great  arms,  the  extraordl- 
narUy  large  hands.  Now,  when  the  worker  got 
down  to  about  his  lap  it  was  to  t>e  a  sitting 
figure — for  some  mysterious  and  unexplaln- 
able  reason,  though  the  subject  was  in  full 
health,  something  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  sculptor  or  something  intervened.  No 
one  seems  to  know  what,  and  there  the  work- 
ing of  the  rough  piece  stopped.  And  so  noth- 
ing was  thought  of  it.  of  course,  at  the  time, 
but  it  sat  upon  his  mother's  mantel  in  his 
mother's  home  after  his  affliction  and  after 
he  t)ecame  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
It  was  Indeed  a  tie  to  the  infinite  to  see  how 
the  incident  presaged  the  man's  great  af- 
fliction." 

WHT  THrr  LOVTO  HIM 

"J  saw  him  one  time  in  1936  when  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Diist  Bowl  to  confer  with 
Governor  Landon.  his  then  opponent,  with 
reference  with  what  should  b«  done  with  the 
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windstorms  of  the  West.    On  his  way  to  Iowa 
he  stopped  at  Garrett,  Ind.,  and  I  was  in- 
vited to  go  to  the  train  and  to  meet  with 
him  and  visit  with  him.    I  went  with  a  quar- 
tet   of    men;     we    ';Fent    into    the    station, 
learned  the  train  was  soon  to  arrive.     There 
was  a  crowd  of  a  couple  of  hundred  persons 
waiting  for  the  train  to  come  in  the  railroad 
station.    We  looked  way  down  toward  the 
east  and  saw  the  black  dot  which  we  knew 
was  the  President's  Special.    It  puffed  and 
poured  its  smoke  out,  and  threw  itself  down 
upon  us.    But,  as  It  came  close  to  the  crowd, 
the  engineer  slowed  down  to  Just  so  it  moved 
and  that's  all.    It  came  into  the  midst  of 
that  crowd  and  stopped  and  Secret  Service 
men  dropped  from  all  the  steps  of  those  fine 
and  splendid   coaches  and   If  you've  never 
seen  a  Presidential  Special  you  should  see  one. 
It's  a  great  bar  of  steel,  bearing  a  precious 
cargo.     Made  up  of  a  thousand  moving,  act- 
ing parts.     The  cordon  of  police  closed  in 
aixjut  the  steps  to  guard  that  precious  pas- 
senger and  finally  someone  from  the  steps  of 
the  last  Pullman  car,  motioned  to  us  to  come 
on  and  I  was  the  last  of  the  four  or  five  of 
us  who  went  in.    We  went  down  the  side  aisle 
of  that  car  to  the  end  which  was  fvu-nished 
as  a  living  room  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
President,  and  I  knew,  of  course,  that  I  would 
soon  Ije  in  his  presence,  for  It  was  the  first 
time   I  would   meet  him  for  conversation. 
There  he  was,  sitting  in  an  overstuffed  chair, 
wearing   a  seersucker  suit.     He  stopped   to 
visit  with  me  and  we  had  time  to  talk.     He 
asked    about    the    crops,    the    weather,    and 
about  Indiana,  and  he  talked  about  things, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  know  things  and  about 
situations.     I  looked  at  that  great  head  again 
with  those  blue  eyes.    I  looked  at  that  big 
txxiy.    I  looked  down  at  the  almost  empty 
trousers    of   that   seersucker  suit,   and  saw 
the  cruel  steel  braces,  and  when  I  heard  that 
matchless  voice  and  saw  the  sympathy  which 
he  used  in  inquiring  about  the  InteresU  of 
his  people  In  this  locality,  I  knew  then  how 
It  was  that  so  many  people  loved  him.     And 
they  said:  'Mr.  President,  If  you're  going  to 
speak  to  this  crowd  you'll  have  to  go  out  on 
the  back  platform  now  and  you  men  who  are 
visiting,  if  you'll  go  on  the  outside  you  can 
hear  him  better.' 

"The  arrangements  were  made  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  we  were  standing  out 
on  the  railroad  track  looking  up  at  the  back 
platform,  and  the  President  was  talking.  I 
heard  him  speak  for  the  things  for  whlcn  he 
aspired.  Then  it  was  I  knew  why  so  many 
men  hated  him.  Then  all  too  soon  the  radio 
apparatus  was  disconnected  and  the  train 
started  almost  Imperceptibly  to  move  away 
and  the  last  I  saw  was  the  President  waving 
his  hand  at  us  and  smiling  with  that  smile 
which  won  him  both  ridicule  and  tears. 
And  as  that  B.  &  O.  train  sank  down  to  an- 
other dot  in  the  west  I  somehow  had  a  feeling 
that  there  was  one  of  God's  own  chosen  men 
no  matter  what  any  man  might  think  of  his 
political  career  or  policies." 

MANT  GAMES  TO  PLAT 

"And  so  last  year  without  any  partisan  ref- 
erence at  all.  the  people  elected  him.  and 
may  It  be  said  to  the  very  lastUig  praise  and 
patriotism  of  his  political  opponents  though 
they  may  have  disagreed  with  him  in  his 
policies  In  this  trying  time  when  the  fate  of 
this  republic  is  in  the  balance,  they  prayed 
for  his  health  and  hoped  for  his  continued 
guidance. 

"The  President  Is  dead.  All  cannot  agree 
with  what  he  did,  and  what  he  stood  for. 
but  we  can  all  recognize  that  he  was  a  master 
at  government.  He,  like  the  expert  chess 
player  dldnt  have  one  chess  game  to  play, 
he  was  like  an  expert  that  plays  40  men  at 
once,  and  wins  every  game. 

"Men  who  criticize  him  undertake  to  set 
up  their  Judgment  against  his,  so  often  we've 
heard  that.  But  he  had  not  one  chess  game 
to  play,  not  two,  he  had  a  hundred.    He  had 


the  Japanese  chess  game,  he  had  the  Euro- 
pean chess  game,  he  had  Hitler,  he  had- 
Churchill,  and  Stalin,  he  had  Congress,  the 
Senate,  he  had  all  of  his  administrative 
bodies,  he  had  all  of  his  lx>ards  and  bureaus, 
he  had  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
long  story  of  government  for  12  long  years. 
"Perhaps  more  will  be  written  about  him 
than  any  other  President  who  has  ever  served 
the  United  States  of  America.  Such  a  long 
story  of  government.  So  we  are  deeply  sym- 
pathetic to  all  of  the  other  people  of  this 
country.  We  are  deeply  sympathetic  with  the 
armed  forces,  and  we  know  they  will  never 
waver  nor  falter.  We're  sympathetic  toward 
his  family,  but  when  we  think  about  it  all 
the  most  important  consideration  to  us  is 
we  are  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
which  remains  before  us.  Let  none  despair; 
heaven  rescued  this  land.  God  wUl  preserve 
it." 


The  President  It  Dead;  Lonf  Lire  tkt 
President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NFW  MXSCO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprilie) ,  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Woodford  Sun  is  a  newspaper  published 
at  Versailles,  Ky.  The  president  of  the 
Woodford  Sun  Co.  is  our  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ch.\ndler].  There  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  that  newspaper  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  President  Is  Dead ;  Long  Live 
the  President."  The  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  late  lamented  President  we  pay  our 
profound  respects.  To  the  new  President 
we  offer  our  heart  and  hands  in  humble  serv- 
ice. With  millions  of  other  Americans  we 
say,  "The  President  is  dead;  long  live  the 
President." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  PRESIDENT  IS  DEAD:  LONG  LIVE  TH« 
PRESIDENT 

This  Nation,  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  other  nations  all  over  the 
world  received  a  great  shock  last  Thursday 
afternoon  when  it  was  announced  that  Presi- 
dent FrarxklUi  Delano  Roosevelt  had  'slept 
away"  into  eternity  in  the  UtUe  White  House 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

To  most  people.  President  Roosevelt's 
death  came  as  a  complete  surprise.  To 
others,  however,  who  had  been  Intimately 
associated  with  him  during  recent  weeks,  it 
was  not  wholly  unexpected.  The  steady  and 
alarming  decline  in  his  health  had  l)een 
viewed  by  his  intimate  friends  and  associ- 
ates since  early  in  this  year.  They  believed 
that  only  a  miracle  would  enable  him  to 
live  untU  the  end  of  his  fourth  term  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Nation. 

No  President,  perhaps,  has  had  more  ardu- 
ous duties  tlirust  upon  him  than  were  en- 
countered by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
from  1933  to  1945.  He  took  over  the  Presi- 
dential ofBce  for  his  first  term  in  one  of  the 


most  trying  eras  of  the  Nation's  history.  He 
was  forced  to  lead  the  Nation  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  depression  and  despair  in  a 
period  when  fear  gripped  every  American 
heart  and  rendered  unsteady  every  American 
hand. 

Then  came  the  trying  days  of  the  war 
In  Europe,  and  eventually  this  country's  dec- 
larations of  war  against  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan.  As  Commander  in  Chief  of  this  Na- 
tion's armed  forces  President  Roosevelt, 
already  heavily  burdened  with  domestic  and 
foreign  problems,  foimd  the  load  increasingly 
burdensome.  The  strain  upon  his  physical 
endurance  became  heavier  and  heavier  as 
the  months  and  years  passed  by.  The  peak 
of  that  endurance  was  reached  last  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga. 

Future  historians  will  appraise  the  life  and 
works  of  the  late  lamented  President  and 
future  generations  will  learn  of  the  services 
and  sacrifices  he  rendered  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  the  entire  world. 

While  universal  sorrow  prevails  through- 
out this  Nation  and  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  precipitated  by  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Roosevelt,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  do  not  face  the  future  with  feel- 
ings of  despair.  Their  late  President  has 
gone  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  world's  Im- 
mortals in  that  land  from  whence  no  trav- 
eler e'er  returns.  They  are,  however,  buoyed 
up  by  the  belief  that  God  still  reigns,  and 
the  Government  at  Washington  still  lives. 

Taking  their  lesson  from  the  pages  of  sacred 
and  secular  history,  the  people  believe  that 
no  mortal  U  indispensable — that  others  can 
and  will  carry  on  when  their  predecessors 
have  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  is  dead,  but  there  are  those 
who  can  and  will  carry  on  where  he  left  off. 
Modest,  unassuming  Vice  President  Harry 
S  Truman,  of  Missouri,  has  stepped  into  the 
role  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Nation.  He 
has  pledged  himself  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  Just  laid  down  by  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor. Under  his  courageous,  considerate, 
and  conservative  leadership  this  Nation  un- 
doubtedly will  carry  forward  the  war  against 
the  Axis  Powers  and  continue  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  establishment  of  an  en- 
during world  peace. 

As  time  goes  on,  there  probably  wUl  be 
changes  in  the  domestic  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment under  the  guidance  of  President 
Truman.  Many  changes  have  appeared  to  be 
inevitable,  and  the  new  Chief  Executive  as- 
sumes his  duties  at  a  time  which  seems 
Ideally  suited  for  the  kind  of  leadership  he 
undoubtedly  can  and  will  give  to  this  Nation. 
To  the  late  lamented  President  we  pay  our 
profound  respects.  To  the  new  President  we 
offer  our  heart  and  hands  in  humble  service. 
With  millions  of  other  Americans  we  say, 
"The  President  is  dead— Long  live  the 
President." 


Tribute  to  Franklb  D.  Roosevelt  by 
Walter  F.  Howard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNEa 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  AprU  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 
Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  beautiful  language  has  been  used 
in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  President, 
but  very  UtUe  of  it  has  been  In  poetry, 
I  have  received  this  morning  from  Dela- 
ware poems  by  Walter  F.  Howard  which 


m 
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d«pict  the  Pre<^dent.  his  coming,  his 
ministry,  and  his  passing.  I  should  like 
ta  have  the  poems  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxccRi),  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  may  be  so 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ms  coMixc 

Bf  the  grace  ca  God  and  Htt  holy  wisdom. 
ta  given  Prankiln  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Wbene*  wUl.  O  Ood.  the  veil  be  UTt; 

WhCMM  vUl  the  son  of  man 
Rscslv*  r*l««se  from  biludneas 

Tby  vUl  to  underatand. 
Out  of  a  darkening  East  be  cams 

When  first  we  tmew  lUm  near, 
De^iarini;  with  simplicity 

Mans  greatest  foe  was  fear. 
Declaring  that  on  Thee  he  looked 

For  Thou  wouldst  be  his  guide 
And  lest  bis  foot  l>e  dashed  'gainst  stone 

He'd  stay  close  to  Thy  side 
calling  on  Thy  holy  name. 

Girding  Thy  cnjsade  lance. 
He  then  went  forth  to  battle 

For  the  "roeek's  Inheritance" 
Conquering,  that  the   "nowest."  "least" 

Might  view  the  daylight  B\in 
Tby  newest  of  disciples 

His  ministry  begun 

— Walter  T.  Ho¥>ard. 
ArUL  12.  194S 

KOI  MIinSTXT 

The  ministry  of  America's  sreateet  Amerl- 
ean.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Prrmlt.  Almighty  Father. 

That  I  might  choose  this  man. 
And  not  t>Iaspbeme  reviewing 

His  ministry  of  Thy  land. 
Tho  longer  was  his  ministry 

And  older  when  began. 
Not  since  Thy  holy  coming 

Has  world  so  loved  a  man. 
GodUke  Is  Thy  countenance. 

Spiritual  Thy  thought. 
But  mortals  few  as  closely  lived 

The  teachings  Thou  has  taught. 
Out  of  the  dark  of  chaos 

His  ministry  took  form. 
The  world  was  In  "confusion." 

His  faith  rode  out  the  storm. 
Unwavering  and  confident. 

His  smile  dispelled  our  "fears," 
Thy  blessing  gave  blm  wisdom, 

Error  lessened  with  tbe  years. 
Like  Thine  In  great  adTerslty. 

His  stature  gained  full  height 
To  meet  and  master  Satan 

In  his  glorious   'rlghieous  flght." 
This  friend  of  those  who  suCTered— 

The  halt,  the  lame,  the  blind — 
Was  one  who  subjugated  self 

That  others  peace  might  find. 
Mistake  not  that  hi5  work  is  done. 

Lest  frost  hts  vineyard  kill 
While  tiredly  he  sleepetb. 

A  sleep  not  of  his  will. 
Tls  certain  that  "Thy  will  be  dcma," 

And  reverently  we  yield, 
Aa  did  this  Uue  disciple 

That  labored  In  Thy  field. 
Ministering  to  the  humble. 

Ministering  to  the  weak. 
To  tbe  strong  wbo  paused  to  listen. 

To  tliat  he  sought  to  speak. 
And  stiffer  did  his  ministry. 

Mlsunderstandlnt;  friends: 
But  with  its  purpose  understood. 

Their  faith  returned  again. 
RIs  virtue  and  humility. 

His  tirge  to  do  Thy  will, 
Bngendan  beauteous  memory 

With  volda  no  man  can  fUl. 
For  such  are  Thy  disciples 

Who>e  passed  in  endless  chain. 


Whose  teachings  grow  e'er  brighter. 

Their  brilliance  never  wanes, 
For  stewartiship  Is  holy  trust. 

And  nUnistry  endowed. 
Fulfillment  of  this  sacred  trust 

Still  keeps  the  head  tmbowed. 
Unless  unto  Thy  fa  oly  shrine 

We  bend  in  reverent  prayer. 
For  Thou  bast  protiitsed  where  Thou  art, 

Thy  servant  shall  be  there. 
Ood.  rest  this  tlre<    traveler. 

In  reverence,  we  pray. 
And  on  Thy  right   land  scat  him 


When  comes  the 


Judgment  Day. 
-Waiter  F.  Hotcard. 


Ann.  13,  1B4S. 


HIS  PASSING — T  raXKIOK'S  UST 

faiii 


hln 


With  dauntless 

Re  served  bis 
Though  wounded 

Yet  wounds 
The  danger  ever 

Stealthily  polaet 
Conviction  held 

No  compromise 
The  magnetism  of 

Inspired  the 
Bnoooraging  the 

And  ends  in 
A  warrior  leading 

To  stem  on 
With  hero  will  to 

In  faith  blessed 
No  earthly  force 

Thetr  steel 
No  hero's  spirit 

It  jiist  lies  dowi  I 
Arising  It  soars  to 

To  saint  and 
And  dwells  with 

Where  rest  is 
Ood  rest  this  nob 

And  grant  bis 
That  peace  this 

What  more 


rustling 


e'tr 


eier 


Dedicated   to   the 
cause    of    peace    has 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Apan.  13.  1»45. 


fi(hti 


It 


and  courege 
native  land 

t  this  soldier 
stay^  not  his  hand, 
threatened.  lurking, 
to  strike 

to  the  course 
lor  right, 
his  voice 
ng  scul 
that  wms 
victory's  goal, 
the  front 
horde 
conquer 
by  the  Lord, 
stops  such  men 
wltti^tands  each  test 
dies 
to  rest. 

heaven's  height 
t  shrine 
e  immortals 

sublime, 
patient  soul 
request 
tttne  shall  bless  us: 
couid  be  bequest? 


spirt 
he 


peace 


list 


greatest   champion   the 
yet    known — Franklin 

— Wmlier  F.  Howard. 


Feeding  at  tlie 


PubKc  Tron^ 


REMARKS 

CP 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  kInsas 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  jfipril  18.  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
grain-producing  States  of  the  Middle 
West  are  short  a  hundred  thousand  box- 
cars In  order  to^ioye  last  year's  wheat, 
com.  and  sorghum  drops.  They  are  al- 
so unable  to  purchase  lumber  needed  for 
building  storage  sp^ce  for  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  which  is  now  stored  In 
the  open  and  deteriorating  every  day. 

An  article  in  the  Jf  arch  15  issue  of  the 
California  Lumber  Merchant  may  shed 
some  light  on  both  at  these  problems. 

For  instance.  4.744.680  feet  of  high- 
frade  lumber  was  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  a  manuf{icturing  concern  In 


New   York    to    be 
troughs.    It  took  ISjO 


nade    into    29-lnch 
cars  to  transport 


this  lumber  to  New  ■■  'ork.  It  took  many 
more  than  190  boxes  rs  to  move  this  ma- 
terial back  to  Califorbia.    Is  it  any  won- 


der the  Middle  West  Is  short  of  boxcars? 
Approximately  5,000.000  feet  of  lumber 
was  wasted  in  this  transaction.  I  dont 
know  what  the  troughs  could  have  been 
made  for.  but  those  of  us  who  grew  up 
on  the  farm  know  that  2  430,000  wooden 
troughs  would  feed  a  lot  of  pigs.  It 
would  relieve  the  pork  shortage  if  we 
did  have  pigs  drinking  out  of  all  these 
troughs. 

The  article  from  the  California  Lum- 
ber Merchant  reads  as  follows : 

Probably  the  greatest  wooden  trough  sale 
ever  beard  of  In  tbe  history  of  mankind  Is 
being  conducted  at  the  present  time  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Just  a  small 
matter  of  3.400  000  wooden  trougtis.  29  Inches 
long,  are  piled  up  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  siding  at  Benlcia.  Calif.  They 
are  made  from  ponderosa  and  sugar  pine, 
and  it  took  4,T74,680  feet  of  lumber  to  con- 
struct them.  They  are  offered  for  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder  by  the  United  SUtes 
Treasury.  Procurement  Division,  Office  of 
Surplus  Property.  30  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

A  circular  has  been  Issued  by  this  depart- 
ment offering  these  wooden  troughs  for  sale. 
descrtblng  them,  and  stating  the  terms  un- 
der which  they  will  be  sold  What  the 
troughs  were  made  for  in  the  first  place  Is 
not  stated.  Whether  or  not  they  were  ever 
used  is  likewise  not  stated.  Ail  this  huge 
amount  of  lumber  was  shipped  to  a  manu- 
facturing plant  In  New  York,  where  these 
3.400.000  troughs  were  manufactured,  and 
now  this  lumber  In  its  manufactured  form  ts 
back  In  Otlifornla  where  It  came  from,  and 
being  offered  for  sale  In  the  shape  of  troughs 

Figuring  35.000  feet  to  a  car,  this  huge 
amount  of  lumber  required  190  cars  to  take  It 
east,  and  more  than  that  number  to  bring 
it  back  west  In  the  shape  of  troughs.  This 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  biggest,  most  vm- 
usual.  and  most  Interesting  transactions  that 
the  Surplus  Property  units  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  had  to  handle;  at  least  from  a 
lumber  standpoint. 


New  York  Lefislahire  Approves  Equal 
Rights  Amendmect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KZKTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17. 1945 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  public  interest  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  71,  introduced  by  me  in  the 
House  on  January  16, 1945,  and  the  com- 
panion or  similar  resolutions  introduced 
by  other  Members  in  the  H'mse  and  in 
the  Senate,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as 
follows:  "Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  sex"  appears  to  be  growing  in 
favor  among  public  officials  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country.  One  of  the  recent 
declarations  on  this  important  subject 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  both 
branches  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
at  its  recent  session  on  March  24,  1945, 
memorializing  Congress  to  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  proposal.  This  reso- 
tion  declares  that  "the  rights  of  women 
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before  the  law  are  abridged  In  many 
States,  and  this  legal  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  constitutes  an  intolerable 
burden  upon  thousands  of  women";  and 
it  further  declares  that  "this  legal  dis- 
crimination against  women  on  account 
of  sex  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the 
American  principle  of  equality,  wholly 
out  of  accord  with  the  status  of  American 
w^omen  in  other  fields  of  endeavor." 

Other  official  groups  and  many  organ- 
izations as  well  as  many  pominent  indi- 
viduals, men  and  women,  have  recently 
declared  their  support  of  this  proposed 
amendment.  The  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution by  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture brought  forth  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  date  Thursday  March  29.  1945: 

NBW    TORK   rOB  EQtJAL   RIGHTS 

Another  credlUble  deed  of  the  1945  legis- 
lature, one  which  has  escaped  attention  In 
most  summaries,  was  Its  espousal  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  The  Brees  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress  to  write  equal 
rights  for  women  into  the  Constitution  was 
passed  by  both  Houses  on  March  24.  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  "The  rights  of  women 
before  the  law  are  abridged  in  many  States, 
and  this  legal  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
sex  constitutes  an  Intolerable  burden  upon 
thousands  of  women,"  the  resolution  reads. 
and  is  "a  flat  contradiction  of  the  American 
principle  of  equality,  wholly  out  of  accord 
with  the  status  of  American  women  •  •  • 
In  other  fields  of  endeavor." 

It  may  be  that  one  more  resolution  from 
a  State  legislature  will  not  move  a  Congress 
having  wartime  difficulties  enough  with  man- 
power. But  those  difficulties  may,  Jtist  pos- 
sibly, have  taught  its  Members  that  It  Is 
harder  to  be  unfair  than  to  be  lair  when  de- 
fining rights  and  assigning  responsibilities. 
In  that  case,  they  will  decide  not  to  go  on 
being  unfair  to  women,  some  of  whom  they 
must,  almost  perforce,  tap  on  the  shoulder 
and  say.  precisely  as  they  say  to  young  men, 
"Put  on  a  imlform  and  go  to  the  aid  of  your 
country."  And  they  will  forthwith  decide 
to  submit  the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
States  for  approval. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
ties, at  their  national  conventions  in 
1944,  placed  in  their  platforms  a  plank 
urging  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  that  would  do  away 
with  discrimination  against  either  men 
or  women  on  account  of  sex.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Governor  Dewey,  as  the 
candidates  of  their  respective  parties, 
accepted  their  respective  platforms  with 
this  plank.  All  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  of  both  parties  ran  on  their 
respective  platforms  and  they  were 
elected  on  their  respective  platforms, 
pledged  to  do  away  with  this  discrimi- 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  honor 
bound  to  submit  this  question  to  the 
American  people  for  their  consideration. 

The  legislatures  of  various  States  are 
passing  laws  against  discrimination 
against  persons  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  If  such  legislation  is  justified, 
how  can  we  continue  to  discriminate 
against  women  on  account  of  sex?  This- 
matter  Is  of  such  public  Interest  and 
such  Importance  that  the  Judiciary 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should.  In  my  opinion,  report  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  their  respective 
Houses,    and    the    House    and    Senate 


should  then  submit  the  question  for  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  by  the  people.  It 
certainly  will  be  the  American  way  to 
give  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  will  on  this  Important 
matter. 


Civil  Air  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  herewith  tender,  to  be  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Rkcord.  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas  with  reference  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  which  organi- 
zation was  Initiated  voluntarily  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  by  private,  patriotic 
civilians  who  tendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment their  airplanes  and  their  services 
without  compensation.  I  understand 
Col.  D.  Harold  Byrd.  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  this  movement.  This 
resolution  refers  to  his  activities  also: 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  28 

Whereas  inunedlately  after  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese  In  1941,  a  vol- 
untary organization  was  formed  by  thotisands 
of  civilian  airmen  and  airplane  owners 
throughout  the  United  States,  known  as  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  3  years  of  Ameri- 
can participation  In  the  war  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  now  an  aiutlllary  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces,  has  been  called  upon  for 
various  emergency  active  duty  missions  in- 
cluding., antisubmarine  patrol  of  our  coastal 
waters,  border  patrol,  tow-target,  and  anti- 
aircraft training,  radar  testing,  forest-fire 
patrol,  search  and  rescue,  and  the  enlistment 
and  preflight  training  of  thousands  of  Army 
Air  Forces  aviation  cadets;  and 

Whereas  there  are  now  more  than  130.000 
adult  and  cadet  members  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  who  volunteer  their  services  and  give 
their  time  from  civilian  life  to  work  without 
compensation,  a  total  of  more  than  6,000 
adults  and  6.000  teen-age  cadets  of  these 
volunteers  being  attached  to  the  "^exaa  Wing 
of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  under  the  command 
of  Lt.  Col.  D.  Harold  Byrd,  Texas  C.  A.  P. 
w'ng  commander;  and 

Whereas  the  large  nimiber  of  Texans  who 
volunteered  for  active  duty  service  In  the 
antisubmarine  missions,  border  patrol,  forest- 
fire  patrol,  and  other  active  duty  assignmenU 
caUlog  for  tbe  use  of  privately  owned  air- 
planes and  voluntary  personal  services,  have 
brought  honor  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  their 
heroism  and  sacrifice  over  and  above  the 
call  of  duty.  Including  those  who  gave  their 
Uvea  In  the  service  of  their  country;  and 

Whereas  Civil  Air  Patrol  members  of  Texas 
through  their  unselfish  contributions  of  time 
and  money  have  preserved  and  extended  the 
State's  civil  aviation  facilities  during  war- 
tune  through  training  of  Texas  youth,  educa- 
tion, good  citizenship,  and  airport  operations 
to  the  end  that  Texas  has  a  strong  base  for 
post-war  aviation  expansion  and  employ- 
ment; and 

Whereas  Lt.  Col.  D.  Harold  Byrd  has  con- 
tributed several  planes,  a  great  part  of  his 


time  and  considerable  money  to  the  sue 
ful  operation  of  the  Texas  ClvU  Air  Patrol, 
and  his  sacrifice  and  leadership  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  leaders  and  members  of  the 
organization,  and  the  results  of  their  work 
having  been  evidenced  In  their  patrol  of  the 
great  forest  fires  In  East  Texas  which  were 
patrolled,  investigated,  and  ended  through 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol's  cooperation  with  other 
Bute  ofBclals;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
risked  their  lives  In  flying  planes  in  search 
of  submarines  and  disabled  boaU  along  the 
waters  of  the  Oulf  and  Atlantic  coasts  and 
the  members  of  such  organizations  should  be 
recognized  and  commended  by  the  State  of 
Texas  for  their  splendid  work;  Therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  repreaentativea 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  the  forty- 
ninth  legislature  recognize  the  excellent  ac- 
complishments of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  of  ths 
SUte  of  Texas  and  express  its  appreciation  to 
Wing  Commander  D.  Harold  Byrd,  the  officers 
and  enlisted  membership,  and  that  the  or- 
ganization be  commended  for  Its  unselfish 
and  patriotic  services  In  the  preparation  and 
the  defense  of  this  SUte  and  Nation  against 
sabotage,  espionage.  Invasion,  and  attack  by 
the  enemies  of  this  country. 

Gilmer;     Adams;    AllUon;    Atkinson; 
Baker;    Barber;    Barnes;    Bell,    of 
Bexar;  Bell,  of  DeWltt;  Blanken- 
shlp:      Bond;      Brldees;      Brown; 
Bundy;  Calhoun:  Callaway;  Cato; 
Celaya;       Chambers-       Chapman; 
Coker;    Colson;    Conner;    Counts; 
Cousins;   Covey;    Crawford;   Cros- 
thwalt   Cummlngs;    Davis;    D?en; 
Donnell:   DucVett:  Dimn;  Elliott; 
Ellis;    Evans;    Pant;    Favors:    Fen- 
ley;  Fertsch:  Files:  Floyd;  Foster; 
Oandy;    Gardner:    Gathlngs;    Ger- 
ron;  Gray:  Green:  Greer:  Grtsham; 
Hanna;    Harris;    Hartzog;    Heflln; 
Helplnstlll;    Henderson,    Holsteln; 
Hoyo;     Huddleston:     Hull;    Hum- 
phrey; Hydrlck;  Isaacks;  Johnson; 
Jones,  of  Bosque;  Jones,  of  Hunt; 
Jordan:  Klrby:  Lanier:  Lansberry: 
Lee:     Lehman;     Leonard;     Leslie; 
Leyendecker;      Llghtfoot;      Little: 
Lock,  of  Angelina;  Lock,  of  Rusk: 
Love;    Lucas;    Luedemann;    Mabe; 
Man  ford;     Mangum.     of     Dallas; 
Manpum.  of  Hunt;  Markle:  Messer; 
Mills:  Montgomery:  Moore,  of  Co- 
manche: Moon  .  of  Harris;  Moore, 
of  Red  River;  Morgan;  McAllster; 
McFarland;     McLellan.    McMurry: 
Nicholson;      Parkhouse:      Parton; 
Pearson:  Peterman:  Pickens;  Plgg. 
Price;   Proffer;   Pruett,    of  Travis; 
Pruett.  of  Wise:  Rampy;  Ramsey; 
Read;  Reader;  Reed;  Roark:  Sad- 
ler;    Sallas;     Sellers;     Senterfltt; 
Sharpe;      Simpson;      Smith,      of 
Bastrop;   Smith,  of  Hays:   Smith, 
of    Jack;     Smith,     of    Jerrerson; 
Smith,  of  Lubbock:  Smith,  of  Tar- 
rant:     Spacek;      Sparks;      Storey. 
StublM;  Suiter;  Svadlenak:  Swan- 
son;      Thomas:      Vale;       Voight; 
Walker:  Ward:  Westbrook;  Whit«; 
Williams;     Williamson:     Winfree; 
Wiseman;    Wood;    Woods;    Yezak; 
John  Lee  Smith,  president  of  the 
senate;   C.  H.  Gilmer,  speaker  of 
the  house. 
I  hereby  certify  that  house  conctnrent  reso- 
lution 28  was  adopted  by  the  house  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1945. 

[SXAL]  ClARINCE    JOKIS, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House. 
I  hereby  certify  tfaat  house  conctirrent  reso- 
lution 28  was  adopted  by  the  senate  on  March 

15,  1943. 

Nok:.  K  BnowH, 
Sscretary  of  the  Senate. 
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How  Hifk  Are  United  Sutet  Tariffs? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  American  Tariff  League: 

BVMMAXT    AWD    T%ZXr   COMMENT   ON    HOW    HIGH 
AKX    UNTTtD    8TATIS    TAilFTS? 

The  Btudy  entiUed.  "How  High  Are  United 
SUi«  Tariffs?",  published  by  the  American 
Tariff  League,  reveals  that  the  level  of 
American  import  duties,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral misunderstanding,  la  among  the  lowest 
of  the  worlds  great  trading  nations. 

Of  19  nations  whose  tariffs  were  studied, 
the  United  States  was  found  to  rank  seventh 
from  the  bottom.  The  United  Kingdom, 
popularly  considered  a  free-trade  nation, 
was  ninth  from  the  bottom — two  above  this 
country.  Comparative  averages  (taking  the 
United  SUtea  as  100)   were  as  follows: 

Spain - <65. 0 

Turkey 858  « 

Qermany 279.0 

Braxil 239. 4 

Greece IMO 

Hungary - ICO.  0 

luly 180.  5 

MhUco . 1*9-  0 

9nv^ *3o.o 

Switzerland.- 128. 0 

United  Kingdom 118.3 

Argentina — HO.  0 

United  States 100  0 

Japan 98.  0 

Bel«lum 9«.  8 

Franc? 85. 0 

Canada 76.3 

Netherlands - -     37. 4 

Sweden 32  8 

Compared  were  import  duties  on  10  sep- 
arate groups  of  commodities:  farm  products. 
foods,  hides  and  leather.  teztUes.  fuels, 
metals,  and  metal  producu.  building  mate- 
rials, chemicals  and  drugs,  house  fiu-nlahlngs. 
and  miscellaneous. 

In  five  groups — food,  fuels,  metals,  building 
materials,  and  chemicals — the  United  States 
ranged  among  the  bottom  six.  In  two  groups, 
textiles  and  house  furnishings.  It  ranked 
tenth.  In  only  one,  farm  products,  was  it 
m  the  upper  half. 

In  all.  170  commodities  figured  in  the 
study.  They  were  selected  In  accordance 
with  their  relalU'e  Importance  In  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Amounts  and 
prices  of  each  were  based  on  the  total  quan- 
tity and  value  of  each  in  the  combined  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Ptgur««  used  were  for  1937,  last  full  year 
before  World  War  n  for  which  statistics 
were  available.  The  Soviet  Union  waa 
omitted  because  It  operates  under  a  closed 
economy  and  the  necessary  data  were  not 
obti>tnable. 

Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements,  of 
course,  many  rates  have  been  reduced  since 
1937.  Irxaamuch  as  the  study  was  based  on 
ftgures  (or  1937.  It  does  not  reflect  the  real 
'  status  of  our  tariffs.  Today  they  are  even 
lower  than  shown  In  the  report.  Purther- 
rnort.  the  duty  collected  b^  the  United  States 
on  all  imports,  free  and  dutiable,  was  only 
equal  to  an  average  of  15  6  percent  In  1937 
and  has  fallen  every  year  since — so  that  In 
1940  the  figure  was  13.51  percent. 

Three  years  were  spent  on  the  sttidy.  Only 
fully  qualified  experts  participated,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  make  It  thorotislil7 


nati  jns 


gocds 


objective.     With   Ublea 

runs  to  65  pages. 

(Non. — For  a  ccmplc 

\ised  in  the  study,  see 

cenlage  levels  of  the   1^ 

gory,  see  p.  14.) 

The  American  Tariff 

san.    fact-finding    organ 

1885  to  carry  on 

the  facts  and  forces 

trade  between  the 

facts  available  in  an 

signed  to  provide  a 

the  effect  of  these 

of  American  latxsr, 
Following  Is  a  list  of 

sldered  in  the  study 

States  Tariffs?": 
Farm  products: 

cotton,  eggs,  hogs 
tobacco,  wheat,  wool 

Foods:    Bacon, 
canned   peaches.  cann4d 
peas,  canned  tomatoes 
cocca  ( powdei^d ) ,  coffee 
dried   apricots,   dried 
flour,    ham,    lard,    mll|c 
( evaporated ) ,     F>ork, 
(granulated),  sugar  (r|wi 

Textile    products: 
(not    bleached),    cott4n 
cotton  cloth    (dyed) 
hosiery,  cotton   overallji 
ton  underwear,  cotton 
chiefs,   raw   silk,   rayoi 
goods,  rayon  yarn,  sll  : 
coats,    wool    piece 
underwear,  wool  yarn. 
Chemicals:  Alcohol, 
aluminum      sulfate; 
camphor;  caustic  soda 
oil;    copra;    creosote 
direct   black;    dyes 
blue:    fertilizer;    glyce 
phosphate  rock;  potash 
ate;   potash,  sulfate;   s 
superphosphate;  tallow 

Building    materials 
ment;  doors,  wood; 
paint;    plate  glass; 
tine;  varnish;  window 
Metals:   Aluminum: 
copper  wire;  cultivator  i 
ganese  ore;  motor 
pipe,  cast  Iron;   pipe, 
plows:    shovels;    steel 
steel  rails;  steel  sheets 
ized;  steel,  structural; 
nails;  woven  wire 

Fuel:   Coal,  anthrac 
fuel  oil;  gasoline 

House    furnishings: 
electric  refrigerators; 
leum;  pillowcases;  se 
wool  blankets. 

Miscellaneous:  Cameras 
diamonds,  cut  but  not 
undressed:   matches: 
radios:  rubber:  rubbei 
soap,    toilet;    starch 
starch,  potato;  whisky 
pagne;  wine,  still;  woo<l 
pulp,  mechanical:  wr 

Hides  and  leather 
en's:  bides:  leather, 
shoes,  men's. 

The  chart   belcw 
treatment  accorded 
moditles  by  the  19 
study.  How  High  Are 
All    percentage    flgur 
valorem  rates: 

Farm  products: 

Kgypt 

United  States 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom  . 

Spain 

Japan 

BrasU. 
Greece 


1  rcague  is  a  nonpartl- 
zation    founded    in 
continuous  research  Into  all 
ought  into  play  in 
It  makes  these 
educational  effort  de- 
bet^^er  understanding  of 
on  the  prosperity 
agriculture,  and  industry, 
he  commodities  con- 
low  High  Are  United 

Apples,  barley,  calves,  corn, 
oraf  ges,  potatoes,  steers, 

bananas,     beef,      butter, 
asparagus,  canned 
cheese,  cocoa  beans, 
( raw ) ,  com  starch, 
runes,   dried   raisins. 
(Condensed),    milk 
oultry,     salt,     sugar 
I ,  tea. 
^urlap,    cotton    cloth 
cloth     (bleached), 
cotton  collars,  cotton 
cotton  shirts,  cot- 
yarn,  linen  handker- 
staple,   rayon   piece 
hosiery,  wool  over- 
wool    suits,   wool 


and  appendixes.   It 

list  of  commodities 

I.  7.     For  tariff  per- 

countrles  by  cate- 


(thyl;  alcohol,  methyl; 

ammonium      sulfate; 

citric  acid;  cocoanut 

:   dyes,  indigo;   dyes, 

ur    black;    dyes,    vat 

In;    nitrate    of    soda; 

.  crude;  potash,  murl- 

soda  ash;  sulfur; 

;  tankage. 

Brick,    common;    ce- 
llnseed  oil;  lumber; 
shingles;   turpen- 
glass. 

barbed  wire;  copper; 
;  harrows:  lead;  man- 
;  pipe,  black  steel; 
galvanized:  pig  iron; 
billets;  steel  plates; 
;  steel  sheets,  galvan- 
tln;  typewriters;  wire 

zinc, 
te;   coal,  bituminous; 

crude. 
Carpets;    chlnawarc; 
urniture,  wood;   llno- 
vilng  machines;  sheets; 


oil 

sulf 


Silt 


ime 

ro!  In; 


vehl  cles 


f  eiu  Ing 


peti  oleum. 


cigarettes;  cigars; 

mounted;  films;  furs, 
newsprint;    perfumery; 

tires;  soap,  laundry; 
(wsaava;    starch,   corn; 

Scotch;  wine,  cham- 

pulp,  chemical;  wood 
a|)plng  paper. 

Gloves,  wom- 

upper;  leather,  sole; 


pi  oducts : 
caf 


sliows   the  comparative 

Ti  rlous  groups  of  com- 

nktions  flgtirlng  in  the 

United  SUtes  Tariffs? 

are    equivalent    ad 


Percent 

..  119.8 

—  95. 8 
.-  91.8 

—  89.0 
._  80.5 
.-  66.1 
..  64.0 
»-  80.0 


RECORD 

Farm  products— Continued.  Percent 

Mexico 50-  ^ 

Switztrlaud **• ' 

Germany 37.9 

Canada... 33. 0 

Argentina 24.  9 

Prance -     24.2 

Italy - - 17.9 

Hungary ^-  ^ 

8wed2n 3. 8 

Netherlands *•  7 

Belgium 6.  4 

Fuels: 

Germany 3C8.  0 

Spain - 269.3 

Belgium 1*8.  5 

Switzerland 124.  8 

Turkey 122. 8 

Greece HI-  0 

United  Kingdom 88.  6 

Hungary 82.  1 

Brazil ---     Ji9-2 

France 55.  6 

Argentina 53.4 

Netherlands 33. 0 

Mexico 31. 6 

Japan 29.  8 

Egypt —     26.  8 

Italy — 23.  0 

Canad:i.. 12.  2 

Sweden •  6 

United  States _ 0 

Poods: 

Spain 354  0 

Turkey _ 346.  0 

Brazil 228  0 

Hungary. 212. 0 

Germany 172.  3 

Italy . 121.  0 

Greece 98.  2 

Belgium 92. 8 

Mexico-. 87. 8 

France 79.  2 

Argentina. 64.  4 

Swltzerlan 62.2 

Egypt 60.  8 

Japan 48.  8 

Canada, 47.  B 

Netherlands 41. 1 

United  States —     37.0 

United  Kingdom 33.7 

Sweden.- __     32.  4 

Metals  and  products: 

Spain 229  0 

Italy 87.  5 

Germany 79.  8 

Turkey 49.  5 

Argentina 43. 0 

Brazil 31.  8 

Hungary 30. 3 

Prance 30.  2 

Switzerland 22.  8 

Belgium 18.  7 

Mexico ___.     17.  3 

Japan 1 16.  3 

Greece 16.  6 

Canada 12. 7 

United  Kingdom 11.7 

United  S-ates 10.7 

Egypt 10. 4 

Sweden 7.  2 

Netherlands .... . 4. 0 

Housefurnishlng  goods: 

Spain. 263.  S 

Mexico 123, 0 

Turkey 112.  0 

Greece 70.  8 

Italy 68.  7 

Japan 54. 4 

Germany 53. 4 

Canada 61. 0 

Argentina 43. 8 

United  States 43.8 

BrazU 42. 0 

Hungary 37. 7 

Switzerland 33.0 

United  Kingdom 80.3 

France SO.  3 

Egypt — 18. 1 

Sweden 18.0 

Netherlands lO.t 

Belgium 10.  T 
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Hides  and  leather  products:  Percent 

Turkey... 808.  5 

Spain 254.  0 

Argentina 228. 0 

Brazil 94. 0 

Greece > 93. 7 

Mexico... 85. 0 

Japan 75. 4 

Hungary 8*  5 

Italy. 52.  8 

Germany 30.  5 

Switzerland 22.  8 

Egypt 21.0 

United  States 17.0 

United  Kingdom 156 

Sweden !*•  2 

Canada 11-8 

Belgitun 7. 6 

France 7. 2 

Netherlands 8-  4 

Building  materials: 

Spain - --  132.  0 

Greece 179- 1 

BrazU- - 129.  2 

Germany 98.  5 

Argentina . 74.  2 

Hungary 72. 8 

Turkey 71. 8 

Switzerland 62. 1 

France 52.  6 

Mexico *8. 2 

E^gj^t 38.  5 

Italy - 38.  2 

,    Japan 35.6 

Sweden . 33. 6 

Canada 18-  2 

United  Kingdom.. 12.8 

Belgium H- 1 

United  States 10.6 

Netherlands 6.  6 

Miscellaneous: 

Germany 188.  5 

Italy 119. 2 

Turkey - 108. 7 

Brazil - 87.  2 

Spain 78.  5 

Greece , —  77. 3 

Switzerland 63. 0 

Mexico 56. 2 

United  Kingdom 52.5 

Argentina 50. 5 

Japan 45.  6 

Canada 44,  6 

United  States. - 34.2 

Hungary 31. 0 

Egypt.. 26.  2 

Belgium 15,  3 

Sweden . — . — 8. 4 

Prance 7. 9 

Netherlands 6.  6 

Textile  products: 

Spain- 316. 1 

Turkey 168. 0 

BrazU 117.  8 

Mexico 88.  8 

Greece ' 58.8 

Germany 55.  2 

Switzerland 40.  0 

Canada - 39. 8 

Hungary 87, 4 

United  State* 32.8 

Argentina . *■ —  81. 2 

Japan 30. 0 

prance 23.7 

United  Kingdom - 21.2 

Belgium 19-  3 

Egypt !»•  I 

Sweden . 18-  9 

Italy 16-  8 

Netherlands 7.  6 

Chemicals : 

Mexico 295  8 

Spain 1*3.4 

Turkey 86. 0 

Greece 74. 6 

Germany 78.2 

Brazil 30.8 

Argentina 8*-  * 

Japan 18-  7 

France . 15-  8 

Egypt 16  0 


Chemicals — Continued.  Percent 

Canada _ 18.  7 

United  Kingdom 18.8 

Hungary 13.2 

United  States 12.1 

Italy —  11. 4 

Switzerland 10. 1 

Netherlands 7. 8 

Sweden 2. 8 

Belgium 1. 8 


America  Was  Never  a  One-Man  Country 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18. 1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude this  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press: 

THE  uNrrn)  states  nevek  was  a  one-man 

COUNTBT 

As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  goes  to  his  eternal 
rest,  the  unspoken  thought  on  the  lips  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  poses  the 
question:  "What  of  the  future?" 

Without  detracting  anything  from  the 
stout-hearted  leadership  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, we  can  as  a  people  be  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  a  land  as  great  as  ours,  no 
man  was  ever  intended  to  preside  over  our 
destinies  In  perpetuity. 

Six  other  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  taken  by  death  or  the  assassin's 
bullet  whUe  In  ofHcc.  But  the  Nation  did  not 
wither  and  die  with  the  passing  of  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  or  the  great  McKlnley. 
Other  men,  stanch  and  stalwart  Americans, 
carried  on.    And  so  It  will  be  again. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered for  his  inherent  love  of  humanity,  his 
unfailing  courage  and  resourcefulness  in 
meeting  one  crisis  after  another,  and  his 
abiding  conviction  that  the  future  peace  of 
the  world  lies  in  nations  working  together 
as  good  neighbors. 

I  would  be  somewhat  less  than  truthful  If 
m  the  hour  of  the  country's  loss,  I  were  to 
represent  that  our  views  were  ever  In  com- 
plete consonance. 

I  resented  the  needless  promotion  of  class 
warfare  and  the  constant  sniping  at  equally 
patriotic  Americans  who  were  Ixjld  and 
courageous  enough  to  disagree  with  admin- 
istration measures,  which,  they  leared,  would 
permanently  alter  and  undermine  the  foun- 
dation of  a  great  republic. 

I  resented  the  deceptive  half  measures  and 
ItUllng  of  the  public  conscience  which 
brotight  us  to  the  brink  of  war.  I  disliked 
our  moral  dlshoneety  and  the  devious  mea- 
sures by  which  the  American  people  were 
"conditioned"  for  war.  In  reflection,  I  dis- 
liked them  then,  and  even  more  now. 

But  when  the  blow  came  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
this  newspaper  pledged  its  unlimited  sup- 
port and  loyalty  to  the  President. 
It  has  ever  been  faithful  to  the  pledge. 
President  Truman  is  not  a  great  man  as 
world  leadecs  are  Judged.  Though  personally 
forthright,  his  political  background  is  none 
too  savory. 

However,  it  Is  a  truism  In  American  polit- 
ical life  that  average  men,  suddenly  elevated 
to  positions  of  the  greatest  public  trust,  often 
find  themselves  and  grow  in  stature  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Our  new  Prealdent  revealed  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  War  Investigating  Commit- 
tee bearing  his  name.  It  was  there  that  he 
was  first  brought  to  national  attention.  He 
has  a  very  real  capacity  for  teamwork  and 


a  fine  sense  of  modesty,  attributes  which 
should  aid  him  tremendously  in  these  grave 
and  troubled  hours. 

Distiirbed  as  we  are  over  the  sudden 
death  of  a  Pretldent  destined  to  occupy 
a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
there  are  these  reassuring  factors  which 
should  Impel  us  to  hold  steady. 

1.  Under  the  capable  leadership  of  General 
Marshall  and  Admiral  Kii\g.  there  need  be  no 
fear  that  our  war  effort  against  the  enemies 
of  civilization  wUl  lag  or  diminish  In  force. 

2.  The  San  Francisco  Conference  for  estab- 
lishing world  security  proceeds  on  schedule 
and  will,  I  beUeve,  make  a  very  real  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  because 
everyone  now  realizes  that  civilization  can 
never  again  withstand  the  ravages  and  devas- 
tation of  another  world  war. 

3.  President  Truman  understands  the  nec- 
essity for  helping  to  rehabUitate  the  crushed 
and  broken  victims  of  Hitlers  mad  ambi- 
tions. We  shall  and  shoiUd  do  cur  part.  But 
I  think  he  will  also  understand  that  we  can- 
not reconstruct  world  economies  on  a  firm 
footing  and  at  the  same  time  be  constantly 
sapping  our  own.  World  prosperity  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  a  prosperous  America. 
The  cause  of  world  peace  will  not  be  ad- 
vanced If  we  are  overly  lavish  with  our  own 
resources.     Let  tu  aid  but  not  endow. 

4.  Prom  his  experience  as  a  United  States 
Senator,  President  Truman  will  appreciate 
the  importance  of  friendly  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  White  House. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  ever  supreme. 
Such  congressional  rebuffs  as  he  received  de- 
veloped because  of  his  insistence  upon  push- 
ing measures  and  appointments  that  were  an 
open  affront  to  members  of  his  own  political 
party.  .. 

President  Truman's  stature  as  a  national 
leader  wUl  rest  largely  upon  his  ability  to 
bring  the  dissident  forces  in  Congress  to  see 
that  a  truly  united  war  effort  demands  team- 
work in  the  finest  sense  of  public  service. 

We  think  he  will  succeed  in  accomplishing 
that  desirable  and  essential  end. 

5.  President  Truman's  Middle  Weetem 
background  offers  a  guarantee  that  his  ad- 
visers will  be  truly  representative  of  the 
country  at  large.  His  administration  should 
be  free  from  the  radical  fringe  which  has  suc; 
cessfully  been  reshaping  the  Nation  to  con- 
form to  ideologies  not  in  keeping  with  our 
own. 

6.  There  will  be  a  great  and  sadly  needed 
rebirth  of  party  responslbUity. 

The  Republican  leaders  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  prove  that  they  represent 
something  other  than  party  negation. 

The  Democrats  can  once  more  reassert 
themselves  as  a  national  party  rather  than  a 
strange  assortment  of  opportunistic  politi- 
cians who  have  continued  in  ofBce  through 
the  Ignoble  expedient  of  clinging  to  a  greater 
man's  coat  tail. 

Representative  government  in  this  coun- 
try can  once  more  be  restored.  It  is  sadly 
needed. 

Saddened  as  we  are  by  the  passing  of  a 
valorous  leader,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no 
reason  for  an  outbreak  of  disillusionment  or 
fear.  The  Nation's  destiny  does  not  hang 
upon  the  life  thread  of  a  single  man  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  forge 
ahead  to  the  realization  of  our  greatest 
dreanu. 

Peace  on  earth  and  better  living  for  all  can 
be  achieved  If  we  have  the  will  and  the  in- 
telligence to  push  ahead.  The  United  Statea 
of  America  is  stiU  the  greatest  country  on 
earth,  the  envy  of  the  world. 

In  this  unhappy  hour  there  is  solace  and 
comfort  to  be  found  in  the  following  quota- 
tion : 

"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  thoee 

things  I  cannot  change,  the  courage  to  chang» 

those  which  I  can,  and  the  wisdom  to  know 

the  difference." 

An  era  U  over.  „„,„ 

John  S.  Knight. 
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Article  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  RooseveU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Nrw  JC|^KT 

W  TOT  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATlVES 

Wednesday.  April  18,  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Baooo.  I  a3k  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
dude  In  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
In  the  Washington  News  on  Wednesday, 
April  18.  by  the  distinguished  and  be- 
lofved  wife  of  cur  late  President,  Mrs. 
inor  Roosevelt: 

IfT  DAT 

(By  Beanor  Roosevelt) 

.    D.    TUAKKS    BTMPATHIZKBS    AND    WHITS 
HOUSE  STAFF 


. — Of  one  thing  I  am  sure.  When 
paople'a  hearts  are  (reed  by  sympathy  and 
aorrow.  it  makes  them  wonderfully  kind.  I 
hare  had  evidence  of  this  during  the  past 
few  days. 

Uy  husband's  friends  and  associates  have 
come  to  assure  me  of  their  desire  to  help  me 
in  any  way  Prom  all  over  the  country  mes- 
m^n  poured  in,  wanting  to  know  how  the 
amders  could  be  of  assistance.  For  the  mo- 
n«Bt.  of  course,  the  only  people  who  can 
actually  do  something  are  the  people  In  our 
accrctarlal  staffs  under  Mrs.  Helm  and  Miss 
Thompson's  direction.  They  have  worked 
day  and  night  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  we  leave  on  Prlday.  The  people  who 
were  on  my  husband's  staff,  his  secretary, 
Miss  Grace  Tully,  and  the  others  in  the 
Executive  offices  have  a  terrific  mountain  of 
mall  to  attend  to.  Up  to  last  night.  25,000 
letters  alone  faced  them! 

Also  under  great  strain  are  the  ushers. 
With  the  help  of  the  workers  who  bring  a 
President's  family  into  the  White  House  and 
take  them  out  again,  they  have  to  work  on 
all  the  details,  not  only  of  removing  such 
bakmginca  aa  we  may  have,  but  of  getting  the 
Whit*  House  In  order  for  President  and  Mrs. 
Truman  Then  there  are  the  staff  of  the 
White  House,  the  botisekeeper.  Mrs.  Nesbitt, 
and  all  the  employees  and  their  families,  who 
must  still  carry  on  despite  the  people  coming 
in  and  out.  One  of  the  people  to  whom  I 
am  most  grateful  la  Mrs.  Mabel  Webster,  who 
ha*  been  my  ()eraonal  maid  ever  since  I  came 
here  and  who  now  finds  herself  packing  from 
farly  dawn  to  dark. 

"Tcjterday  I  took  Mrs.  Truman  all  through 
tiM  White  Bouae.  In  the  yean  that  we  have 
bMn  here  I  hava  taken  many  people  through 
tb*  Bourn.  BOWMKImui  only  in  the  formal 
roons.  KanctimM  on  the  family  floor,  very 
rarely  to  the  attic  and  the  kitchen.  I  al- 
ways have  a  pride  In  the  beauty  of  the 
rooma^thelr  proportions,  the  Interesting 
furnishings,  which  remain  the  same  no  mat- 
ter what  individuals  may  live  here.  It  was 
good  |o  And  Mrs.  Truman  so  appreciative  of 
the  things  that  I  have  loved. 

One  of  mv  great  joy*  has  been  in  the  flowers 
which  were  aiways  around  us  in  profusion. 
When  the  White  House  greenhouse  was  taken 
down,  the  other  greenhouses  in  the  city  siUl 
provided  us  with  all  that  the  flower  room 
needed  to  keep  the  White  House  beautiful. 
Sometimes  it  waa  gay,  sometimes  more  sub- 
dued, but  alwa\-s  the  men  who  worked  In  that 
particular  department  have  seemed  to  love 
and  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  Job  they 
did.  No  one  will  be  more  grateful  than  I  am 
to  all  the  various  people  with  whom  we  have 
been  in  contact  because  we  lived  in  thla 
house,  and  who  made  life  not  only  possible 
but  pleasant  and  gracious. 


Jones  MilU  Alumiccra  Plant 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


E  EPRESEa^TTATTVES 


Thursday,  A}  HI  12,  1945 


Mr.  NORRELL. 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  therein 
munication  and  its 
sent  to  me  under  date 
by  members  of  an 
the  Ouachita  Area 
cU: 


Mr. 


Speaker,  under 

remarks  in  the  Rec- 

the  following  com- 

e^closure.  which  was 

of  March  21.  1945, 

organization  known  as 

development  Coun- 


CtXACHTTA  ASTA  DSV«iorMZKT  COVTiiCXL, 

Uarch  21.  1945. 

NoixXLL, 


this 
the 


Congressman  W.  P 
House  Office  Bui 

WasfiiT^ 

DCAX    CONCKESSMAN 

organization   known   a 
velopment  Council  to 
lerest  of  four  counties 
pect  to  take  in  a  few 
this  Immediate  area. 

While  our  purposes 
cover  all  subjects  that 
ticularly  helpful  to 
much  Interested  in 
Mills  aluminum  plant 
and  operation  of  the 
Mills  by  private  enten^r 
the  Cxovernment  going 
ness,  or  any  branch  of 
atlng  the  aluminum  pi 
at  Jones  Mills.     Our  r 
unanimously  a  joint 
effect,  a  certified  copy 

We  think  we 
mous  feeling  of  the 
and  we  do  hope  you  wU 
this  legislative  resolutl 
we  believe  it  expresses 
and  the  other  memben 

V/e  cannot  afford  to 
operations.     We  must 
tutlons.     If  the 
aluminum  btislness 
In  this  area.  It  will 
banking  business  or 
business. 

The  undersigned  is 
to  represent  the  peopl( 
Sincerely  yours. 
J.    C.    Cuffman, 
Ark.;  H.  A 
man 
Ramsey, 
vern.  Ark. 
vem.  Ark.; 
Ark.;  George 
Ark.;     Leon 
Ark.;  Billy 
Ark.;    T.   W 
Ark.;    Prlnc* 
Ark.;    Henrv 
Ark,;  ,W 
Ark.;    H.    W| 
Ark. 
Sponsored  by  the 
of  Hot  Springs, 
Benton,  Ark. 


(f 
represe  Qt 


tave : 


Goverr  ment 
ar  d 


most 


To  all  to  tLhom  these 
greeting: 
I.  C.  G.  Hall,  secretar  r 
of  Arkansas,  do  hereby 
lowing  and   hereto 
writing  is  a  true  and 
Concurrent  Resolution 
general  assembly 


Idfig, 

ton,  D.  C. 

IfoRKEix:  We  have  an 

Ouachita  Area  De- 

promote  the  full  In- 

in  this  area.    We  ex- 

4dditional  counties  In 

are  general  and  will 
we  think  wlU  be  par- 
area,  we  are  very 
operation  of  Jones 
and  the  construction 
}ower  plant  at  Jones 
se.     We  are  against 
nto  any  further  busl- 
he  Go\ernment  oper- 
I  ,nt  or  the  power  plant 
e(  ent  legislature  passed 
resolution  to  this  same 
which  is  enclosed, 
the  almost  unanl- 
p^ple  in  this  territory, 
take  this  request  and 
n  seriously.     In  fact, 
the  views  of  yourself 
of  our  delegation, 

more  Government 
have  taxpaylng  insti- 
ls to  go  into  the 
the  power  business 
1  ikely   next   be   in   the 
any  other  kind  of 


Arka(  elphla, 
sec  "etary- 


Zera 


he  committee  named 
of  this  area. 

chairman,    Malvern, 
1  )augherty.  vice  chair- 
Ark.;    J.    W. 
treasurer.  Mal- 
Seorge  Llndahl.  Mal- 
Caldwell,  Malvern, 
S.  Dews.  Arkadelphia, 
Bond,     Arkadelphia, 
^derson,  Hot  Springs, 
Stone,   Hot  Springs, 
Cook,   Hot   Springs, 
J.    G  Ingles,   Benton, 
Alsobrook,    Benton, 
Anderson,    Benton, 

chambers  of  commerce 
Arkac  elphla,  Malvern,  and 


art 

DC^AKnCENT 


or  Arkansas, 

or  Statk, 
presents  shall  come. 


of  state  of  the  State 

certify  that  the  fol- 

at^ached   instrument  of 

jerfect  copy  of  Senate 

17  of  the  flity-flfth 


In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal.  Done 
at  ofBce  m  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  this  20th 
day  of  March  1D45. 

issAL)  C.    C.    Hall, 

Secretary  of  State. 
By  V.  Collie, 

D3j:utif. 

Senate  Concurrent  Rssclution  17 

Whereas  the  Jones  Mills  aluminum  plant, 
located  on  Lake  Catherine,  is  near  the  richest 
aluminum  deposits  of  the  United  States,  and 
Whereas  due  to  the  adequacy  and  sultatillty 
of  labor  and  abundant  markets,  the  Jones 
Mills  aluminum  plant  should  operate  con- 
tinuously in  the  future,  and 

Whereas  continued  operation  of  the  Jones 
Mills  plant  will  also  assure  operation  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Important  Hurri- 
cane Creek  aluminum  plant  at  Bauxite.  Ark., 
would  encourage  establishment  of  additional 
factories  related  to  the  aluminum  Industry, 
Including  aluminum  fabrication,  and  would 
necessitate  completion  of  a  large  power  plant 
at  Jones  Mills:    Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Arkansas  Senate  of  the 
Fifty-fifth  General  Assembly  (the  House  con- 
curring therein).  That  enthusiastic  approval 
be  given  to  operation  of  the  Jones  Mills  alu- 
minum plant  continuously  in  the  future,  to- 
gether with  any  other  plants  constructed 
therewith;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  completion  of  the  power 
plant  heretofore  undertaken  at  Jones  MUls 
be  urged  at  the  earliest  possible  date;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Arkansas  General  As- 
sembly respectfully  endorse  and  urge  that 
the  construction  and  operation  of  all  plants 
herein  named  be  undertaken  by  private  en- 
terprise, it  boing  the  considered  opinion  of 
this  Arkansas  General  Assembly  that  private 
enterprise  is  preferable  to  public  construc- 
tion and  operation. 

Approved  March  20,  1945, 


The  American  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NTW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr,  KEOGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Batavla  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  News,  of  March  27,  1945.  con- 
cerning a  speech  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  at  Northampton,  Mass., 
on  March  26,  1945: 

THZ  AMESICAN  LIFX 

Addressing  the  Rotary  Club  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,  last  night.  James  A.  Parley, 
former  Democratic  national  chairman,  did  a 
good  job  In  reminding  Americans  who  talk 
about  the  American  way  of  life  that  a  way  of 
life  is,  "in  the  last  analysis,  the  product  of 
human  beings." 

Our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a 
way  of  life  "Is  not  a  social  or  a  political 
philosophy  that  someone  has  thought  out 
and  handed  to  other  people  as  a  guide  for 
their  activities,"  but  that  it  is  rather  "a  name 
that  we  give  to  the  habits  and  methods  and 
characteristics  In  their  relation  to  other  men." 

The  same  problems  that  helped  to  create 
the  average  American,  he  contends,  exist 
today  and  "may  be  with  us  as  long  as  men 
live  upon  this  earth"  because  these  problems 
are  problems  of  Europe  which  he  describes  as 
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•  section  of  the  earth  which  has  "suffered  for 
eenturies  from  the  fact  that  it  could  produce 
more  people  than  it  could  feed. ' 

Recalling  that  those  who  made  America  left 
a  "barren  and  unfruitful  continent  for  many 
reasons,"  Mr.  Parley  point"  out  that  they  used 
the  elements  of  culture,  and  constitutional 
Government,  and  the  Interest  of  workman- 
■taip,  and  technical  skills  with  which  Europe, 
deopite  its  limitations,  provided  them  and 
with  which  they  made  this  land  of  promise 
the  America  we  know  and  Ave  in  and  fight  fcr 
today. 

We  are  furthermore  reminded  that  we  still 
have  the  courage  and  enterprise  which  pro- 
duced the  American  way  cf  life  for  the  price 
which  this  land  exacted  ard  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay.  Then  he  tells  us  that  we  have 
"stretched  out  cur  hand.;  to  the  unhappy 
people  of  Europe  "  and  hive  "offered  tbem 
opportunity  for  a  better  life."  asking  only  that 
they  have  "strong  hands  and  loyal  hearts." 

Finally,  he  asks  us  to  rememb^.  that  "the 
United  States  was  not  built  upon  formulas: 
It  was  built  upon  the  Individual"  and  that 
"we  shall  retain  the  power  that  Is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  America's  responsibili- 
ties in  the  world  only  so  far  as  we  retain 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  In  each  Individual 
American.  The  door  of  opportunity  ihust  be 
kept  open." 


Thirty-three  Members  of  lie  United  States 
Senate  Must  Not  Have  the  Power  to 
Kill  Peace  Treaties. 


EXTENSION  OF  J^EM/.RKS 


OF 


HON.  ED  GCSSETT 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Wednesday.  Ajml  IS,  1945 

Mr.  GOSSETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  Hon  Chester  E.  Mebrow, 
on  the  .subject  of  treaty  ratification  over 
the  Columbia  network,  from  the  studios 
of  WTOP  in  Washington  on  Tuesday, 
April  17,  1945. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  we  are  to  build 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  33  Members  of 
the  United  States  S-nate  must  not  continue 
to  have  the  power  to  kill  peace  treaties. 
Article  n,  section  2,  of  the  Constitution  is 
as  follows:  "He"— the  Pre.5ldent— "shall  have 
power  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  make  treaties  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur." 
This  places  in  the  hands  of  a  Senate  minor- 
ity, one-third  plus  1.  or  33  Members,  life 
and  death  power  over  all  treaties.  Very 
presently  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
vote  on  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  ratification  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  to 
both  Houses  of  Congress  the  right  to  vali- 
date treaties  by  a  majority  vote.  Aside  irom 
winning  thr  war.  this  is  the  most  important 
single  question  before  the  Nation.  The 
Bsventy-ntnth  Congress  will  not  be  required 
to  pass  judgment  on  any  m'lasurc  of  greater 
significance  than  the  amendment  now  under 
discussion  to  revise  our  constitutional  jjeace- 
maklrg  machinery.  I  b'ipe  that  the  Houte 
wiU  adopt  the  treaty  resolution  by  far  more 
than  the  required  two-ttilrds  vote,  and  that 
th2  measure  will  be  acte<l  upon  immedl  »'v.e?y 
by  the  Senate.     This  would  then  afford  the 


State  legislatures  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  this  year. 

The  work  of  making  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  did  not  begin  with  the 
great  Convention  of  1787.  nor  did  It  end  when 
the  framers  of  that  immortal  document  fin- 
ished their  task.  Their  ancestors  had  t>een 
working  on  the  Constitution  for  centuries. 
Their  descendants  have  labored  ever  since 
the  Constitutional  Convention  adjourned. 
Twenty-one  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
have  Ijeen  adopted.  In  additlr.n  to  these 
formal  chanses,  the  Constitution  has  grown 
by  means  of  statute6.  judicial  decisions,  and 
tisaces.  Political  systems  must  constantly 
change  to  meet  different  conditions  at  dif- 
ferent times.  They  must  undergo  modifica- 
tion to  fit  the  demands  of  a  changing  en- 
vironment. Tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  proved  Itself  tj  be  highly  adap- 
table. Th^  fathers  knew  that  developments 
would  crme  and  therefore  provided  four  ways 
to  amend  the  original  document.  If  the 
United  States  of  America  is  to  assume  its 
prop.r  place  as  a  world  leader,  then  we  must 
strike  from  the  Constitution  the  antiquated 
treaty-ratifying  procedure. 

For  the  future  salvation  and  the  continued 
progress  of  our  civilization,  lor  the  protec- 
tion and  the  promotion  of  the  self-interests 
of  the  United  States,  this  Netlon  is  In  dire 
need  of  a  positive  foreign  policy,  a  dynamic 
foreign  policy,  an  enllRhtened  foreign  policy, 
a  foreign  policy  based  on  expanding  inter- 
national cooperation.  Developments  within 
the  last  half  century  have  made  this  Incipera- 
tlve.  Foreign  policy  can  only  bfe  effected 
through  the  mechanism  of  international 
agreements  and  treaties.  The  nature  of  the 
agreements  and  treaties  to  be  decided  upon 
during  the  neirt  15  or  20  years  will  determine 
whether  or  not  a  dynamic  foreign  policy  of 
expanding  International  cooperation  will  be 
succes.=ful  in  averting  future  wars.  Treaties 
and  agreements  are  the  only  means  whereby 
such  a  policy  can  be  translated  Into  cooper- 
ative action  In  a  world  of  sovereign  states. 
Not  only  will  It  be  necessary  to  secure  the 
ratification  cf  treaties  written  at  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  but  for  several  years  many 
international  undertakings  supplementing 
the  original  treaties  will  have  to  be  acted 
upon  by  this  and  other  Governments. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  great  Nation 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  one  branch 
of  the  national  legislative  body  to  ratify 
treaties.  The  reasons  motivating  the  writers 
of  the  Constitution  to  Insert  the  requirement 
have  lon<^  since  disappeared.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  providing  for  treaty  rati- 
fication by  a  vote  of  9  out  of  the  13  States 
were  In  the  Immediate  background  as  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  did  their  work. 
The  continuity  between  the  Constitution 
and  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  is 
to  be  found  at  so  many  points.  Is  also  present 
In  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  the  treaty 
provision.  Under  the  Articles  of  Corfeder- 
atlon  the  treaty  pow?r  was  exirclFed  by  a 
Con^Tess  In  which  the  States  were  not  only 
represented  as  States  but  voted  as  States. 
The  power  to  make  treaties  wes  regarded  eb 
one  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  State 
sovereignty. 

Demand  for  the  two-thirds  rule  came  from 
the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the  origi- 
nal States.  The  SoiUh  was  Interested  in 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
New  England  States  were  concerned  In  pro- 
tecting fishery  rights.  Sections  vrzre  fe?.r- 
ful  lest  treaties  might  be  made  which  wou!d 
Interfere  with  their  re«pcct^ve  economic  in- 
terests. With  the  groT7th  of  the  country  the 
conditions  which  caused  the  insertion  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  have  long  since  pasfed 
off  the  stase  and  today  the  United  States  of 
America  rtands  alone  as  ttie  only  great  Ka- 
tlon  to  enrploy  the  cumbersome,  obstructive, 
and  senseless  two-thirds  requirement. 


The  record  of  the  Senate  in  the  disposl- 
tl&n  of  treaties  lor  the  settlement  of  Inter- 
national disputes  Is  most  dlsherj-tening.  lu 
writing  this  record  the  Senate  h<>8  ably 
demonstrated  Its  inability  to  act  canstruct- 
Ively  in  international  affairs.  Peace  treat'.ee 
and  treaties  of  arbltr::tlon  have  ruffered  ir- 
raparable  mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the 
Senate.  Since  the  Spanish -American  War 
the  United  States  has'been  a  growln*  world 
power.  Again  and  araln  during  the  last 
60  years  tho  Senate  hss  frustrated  movee  to 
substitute  the  peaceful  settlement  of  lnt»T- 
natlonal  disputes  for  war.  The  Olney- 
Pauncefote  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1897  waa 
rejected.  The  Hay  Arbitration  Treaties  of 
1904  were  emnsculeted.  The  Senate  main- 
tained a  Ftningle  hold  on  the  Root  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties  of  1908  and  IDIO.  The  life  was 
taken  out  cf  the  Taft  Arbitration  Treaties 
of  1911.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
League  of  Nations  were  defeated  by  the  two- 
thirds  rule  of  the  Senate.  On  January 
29.  1935,  the  Wcrld  Court  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  52  for  to  26  against.  In  recent 
years  few  treaties  of  any  great  consecuence 
have  been  ratified.  One  Is  forced  to  the  con- 
clu.s;on  that  ho  treaty  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  can  be  validated  under  the 
two-thirds  rule. 

A  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  U 
majority  rule.  The  present  method  of  treaty 
ratification  is  undemocratic  in  the  extreme. 
The  population  of  Nevada,  for  ex  .m pie.  U 
110.247:  of  New  York;  13.479  142.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment 
Senators  are  elected  directly  by  the  people. 
In  rejecting  treaties  the  vote  of  a  Ssnator 
from  Nevada  is  worth  twice  that  of  a  San- 
ator  from  New  York  who  votes  approval. 
The  power  of  a  voter  in  the  State  of  Nevada 
In  this  connection  Is  the  same  as  that  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  votero  iu  the  I.Tiptre 
State. 

Opponents  to  the  propoeed  amendment 
call  attention  to  the  unanimous  consent  re-  " 
quired  of  juries;  to  the  two-thirds  provi- 
sion for  the  Impeachment  of  a  President; 
to  the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  over- 
ride a  Presidential  veto;  and  say  that  more 
than  a  majority  shrnild  be  necessary  In  cer- 
tain decisions  of  grave  Importance.  They 
then  conclude  that  in  the  matter  of  making 
treaties  we  should  retain  the  two-thirda  rule. 
These  cases  are  not  anaIof;ous  to  the  two- 
thirds  provision  for  treaty  ratification  and 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  at  hand. 

A  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  Is 
BUfBcient  to  enact  Federal  statutes.  A  ma- 
jority is  deemed  ample  to  commit  the  re- 
public to  such  a  program  as  land-lease  and 
other  policies  of  great  national  and  interna- 
tional moment.  A  simple  majority  of  Con- 
gress is  sufficient  to  take  us  Into  war.  Surely 
the  formulation  of  the  peace  Is  as  grave  a 
matter  as  making  war.  yet  it  is  easier  for 
this  Government  to  declare  war  than  to 
write  a  peace.  There  is  no  conceivable  rea- 
son why  a  majority  of  both  Houses  is  not 
enough  to  validate  treaties.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  a  treaty  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance, a  treaty  embodying  principles  on  which 
the  structure  of  world  peace  might  be 
erected  could  be  rejected  by  a  militant  mi- 
nority of  the  Senate  even  if  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  wished  to  ratify  it;  even  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  de- 
sired Its  acceptance,  yes.  even  if  a  majority 
of  the  American  people  decaandcd  its  valida- 
tion. 

The  House  which  Is  In  a  better  position 
to  reflect  public  opinion  than  the  Senate. 
should  have  a  voice  in  treaty  making.  So 
intricate  have  become  human  affairs  that 
domestic  laws  are  closely  interwoven  witii 
foreign  policy.  The  statutes  affecting  the 
mci-chant  marine,  the  sUe  of  the  A  my.  «he 
exchange  of  materials   of  war,  tariffs,   and 
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•pproprlattons  to  Implement  treaties  ere 
Uluftratlons  of  subjecu  in  vhich  the  House 
has  s  voice  and  are  matters  closely  con- 
nected with  foreign  policy.  It  Is  Impos- 
■tkls  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tVMn  local  problems  and  the  Issues  con- 
nected with  foreign  affairs.  Pew  treaties 
can  be  sustained  without  implementing 
IsHristtnn  requiring  the  concurrence  of 
boUi  Houses  of  Congress.  No  foreign  policy 
•greed  upon  by  the  Senate  can  long  endure 
unless  It  has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  people.  This  can  best  be  given  by  In- 
dudlxxg  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
proreei  of  ratifying  tre«Uea. 

The  pxofioeed  conatitutlonal  amendment 
should  be  tmedutely  adopted  In  the  light  of 
an  Imposing  array  of  cogent  arguments 

First  The  present  method  Is  archaic  and 
unsultcd  frr  this  great  Nation  In  the  modern 
world  revolutlo.ilred  by  science. 

Second.  Under  the  two-thirds  nile  It  will 
be  impassible  to  develop  a  dynamic  foreign 
policy  of  expandins  international  coopera- 
tkA  Mlcquate  to  establish  and  to  guarantee 
the  eoBtinuatlon  of  a  Ju5t  and  lasting  peace. 

Third  The  present  method  for  legislative 
review  and  aporoval  Is  neither  clear  nor 
workable. 

Fourth.  The  reasons  for  Including  the  two- 
thirds  rule  in  the  Constitution  no  longer 
exist.  This  is  the  only  great  power  to  have 
such  a  stumbling  block  In  the  effective  execu- 
tion of  Its  fore  gn  policy. 

Fifth.  The  two-thirds  rule  Is  undemo- 
cratic In  the  extreme. 

Sixth  The  House  of  Representatives, 
much  closer  to  the  people  than  the  Senate 
because  it  is  elected  every  a  years,  should 
have  a  voice  in  treaty  making. 

Seventh.  The  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States  works  under  a  tremendous 
iMOMilcap  In  International  conferences  be- 
akoee  he  cannot  negotiate  with  anywhere 
near  the  freedom  possessed  by  diplomats 
from  othe'  countries 

Eighth.  The  two-thirds  rule  weakens  the 
itlve  branch  of  the  Government;   first, 
the   House  has  no  voice   In   treaty 
and.  second,  the  S-nate  is  under  the 
itton  of  a  small  minority 

Ninth.  There  'eslats  eonfuaion  concerning 
the  retstkmahJp  of  jetot  reaolutions  and 
treaties.  This  would  end  with  the  adoption 
of  the  propo.~ed  amendment. 

Tenth  The  two-thirds  rule  In  Its  present 
form  ettphcsl«?s  sectional  and  minority  in-' 
terests  at  the  expense  of  national  and  ma- 
jority Interests.  The  Nations  primary  Inter- 
est today  to  to  have  a  positive  national  foreign 
policy  supported  by  and  responsive  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people 

Bleventh  The  conclusion  of  International 
VBdertak intra  being  Increaslnj^ly  Imperative 
lor  the  protection  and  furtherance  of  the  Na- 
tion's interests,  the  practical  choice  Is  either 
to  comproonlse  the  Nation  s  Interests  through 
failure  to  conclud?  adequate  International 
undertakings  or  to  find  an  alternative  to  the 
unwto'kable  two-thirds  procedural  require- 
ment for  treaties 

Twelfth.  TlJe  two-thirds  rule  Is  a  constant 
pittltlcal  fcarrler  to  the  developoaent  of  an 
adequate,  i^enerally  recopilaed  majority  ac- 
tion procedure  through  the  tise  ot  Joint  reso- 
lutions: and 

Thirteenth  A  majority  of  both  Houses  Is 
more  likely  to  represent  the  vie*s  of  mere 
people  and  mere  organs  of  public  opinion 
than  18  a  one-third  minority  or  a  two-thirds 
—prnty  cA  the  S?nate.  The  foregoing  are 
■onnd  and  compelling  reasons  for  Immedi- 
ately adopting  the  amendment  under  discus- 
sion. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  give  the 
people  a  chance  to  pass  Judgment  on  this 
amendment  through  their  State  legislatures. 
The  reaponslbllity  for  refusing  to  submit  this 
•Tienrtment  la  so  terrifying  that  those  who 
oppose  giving  the  Nation  a  chance  to  express 
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irg  labor,  -instead  of  being  condemned  to 
live  on  doles  and  Inadequate  relief.  To  t)e 
sure,  these  measures  did  not  completely  abol- 
ish unemployment.  Neither  Congre.ss  nor 
public  opinion  would  have  sanctioned  ade- 
quate public  spending.  Our  political  and 
business  leaders  were,  and  probably  still  are. 
misled  by  antiquated  and  false  economic 
theories.  Let  us  pray  God  to  give  them  en- 
lightenment before  they  are  confronted  with 
ten  or  twelve  million  servicemen  demanding 
Jobs  after  the  war. 

Finally.  I  would  mention  the  three  most 
effective  pieces  of  legislation  for  social  Jus- 
tice enacted  during  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
trations. These  are  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  which  has  made  real  the  light  of 
labor  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collectively; 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  has 
abolished  the  starvation  wages  formerly  paid 
to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
workers;  and  the  Social  S3curity  Act.  which 
has  provided  some  measure  of  Insurance 
against  unemployment  and  old  age.  I  have 
no  hesitation  In  asserting  that  these  three 
laws  have  done  tiore  to  promote  social  Justice 
than  all  the  other  Federal  legislation  enacted 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Social  Justice  has  international  as  well  as 
national  aspects.  To  this  international  so- 
cial Justice  President  Roosevelt  made  a  far- 
rca"hlng  contribution.  Long  before  the  ma- 
Jrrlty  of  his  countrymen,  he  realized  that 
the  philosophy  and  designs  of  nazi-lsm  con- 
stituted a  dire  threat  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  all  the  countries  that  have  been 
touched  by  Christian  civilization.  Today  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  are 
convinced  that  he  was  right,  that  nazl-lsm 
must  be  destroyed  and  that  we  must  have 
an  International  organization  to  preserve 
peace  and  establish  social  Justice  in  the  rela- 
tions between  states.  In  defense  of  these 
alms  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  laid  down  his 
life. 

He  was  a  great  Idealist,  but  he  was  also  a 
genuine  realist.  In  a  letter  written  a  little 
less  than  a  year  ago  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  seventy-fifth  birthday  anniversary,  he 
sa'd: 

"The  things  for  which  you  have  fought 
ceasc'esaly  for  twoscore  years  will  not  be  easy 
to  achieve.  Much,  however,  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  must  not  be  discouraged.  The 
workers  grow  old,  the  work  Is  never  done; 
but  the  future  Is  big  with  promise  of  better 
things." 

Our  beloved  President  has  gone  from  this 
troubled  v/crld.  but  his  place  in  history  is 
secure.  I  confidently  believe  that  his  place 
in  eternity  Is  likewise  secure;  but  it  can  be 
hastened  by  our  prayers.  All  who  accept  the 
biblical  declaration  that.  "It  is  a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  that 
they  may  be  loosed  from  their  sins."  ought  to 
petition  God  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  If  he  could  do  so.  I 
am  sure  that  he  would  address  us  In  the 
dving  words  of  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere: 
"Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of." 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FATHSa  MtTLVET 

During  this  month  the  Catholic  Hour  has 
been  presenting  a  series  of  plays  written  by 
the  gifted  rsdlo  dramatist.  Rev.  Timothy  J. 
Mulvey.  O.  M.  I.  Father  Mulvey  has  written 
for  this  occasion.  "Lines  to  a  Departed  Presi- 
dent." which  he  will  now  present  as  his  trib- 
ute to  our  fallen  leader. 

UJTES  TO   A   DEPARTID   PRESIDENT 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  la.  indeed,  strange 
that  we.  who  never  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  to  you  face  to  face  in  this  life, 
should  address  you.  directly,  now.  For  while 
it  is  the  high  Intent  that  a  Chief  Executive 
should  be  Intimate  with  his  citizenry,  it  Is 
the  unfortunate  necessity  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  citizens. 
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We  are  not  removed  fiom  you.  now.  Mr. 
President.  When  your  heart  stopped  beating; 
when  you  relaxed  to  that  level  which  is  the 
Inevitable  inheritance  of  pauper  and  prince, 
peasant  and  President — in  that  sad  and  his- 
toric moment,  you  were  a  child  once  again, 
stricken  to  that  helplessness  which  is  the 
•Ign  of  our  mutual  frailty,  and  the  badge  ot 
our  conunon  humanity. 

So,  you  are  dead. 

But,  we  can  speak  to  you.  now. 

We  can  speak  to  3K)U,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
three  convictions  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
By  faith,  because  it  Is  our  belief  that  your 
eoul.  even  as  the  souls  of  all  men,  is  im- 
mortal, by  hope,  becaiise  It  Is  our  common 
prayer  that  you  have  attained  that  final  end 
for  which  you.  and  all  taen.  were  created: 
and  by  charity,  because  love  Is  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  binding  us  to  you  as  brother 
to  brother,  In  life  and  in  death. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  It  will  be  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say.  now.  that  few  men  of  this  or  any 
other  age  have  realized  better  than  you  how 
turbtflent  are  tlie  tides  of  this  life.  It  will 
be  no  exeggeratlon  to  say  that  there  have 
been  few  men  of  this  or  any  other  age,  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  guide  the  ship  of 
State  through  more  perilous  waters.  It  Is 
sl^iflcant,  now,  that  you  loved  the  sea  and 
ships.  We  have  a  strong  recollection  of  you, 
leaning  on  a  rail,  looking  out  over  the  waters 
with  the  sun  and  wind  in  your  face.  You 
were  a  sailor  at  heart. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  It  Is  In  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  man.  entrusted  with  a  national 
respcnslblllty.  should  be  willing  not  only 
to  attack  but  to  suffer  coimter  attack  In  this 
arena  we  call  political  government.  For  it  is 
both  the  process  and  the  privilege  of  de- 
mocracy to  agree  or  disagree.  You  have  been 
agreed  with,  heartily.  You  have  been  dis- 
agreed with,  violently.  This  was  not  sur- 
prising, for  a  glorious  predecessor  of  yours 
said,  once: 

"If  I  tried  to  read,  much  less  answer  all 
the  criticisms  made  of  me.  and  all  the  at- 
tacks leveled  against  me,  this  office  would 
have  to  be  closed  for  all  other  business.  I 
do  the  very  best  1  know  how.  the  very  best  I 
can.  I  mean  to  keep  on  ^oing  this  to  the 
very  end." 

That  was  the  way  Abraham  Lincoln  ex- 
pressed It.  That  was  the  way  you  lived  It. 
Mr.  President.  And  you  were  not  afraid. 
For  when  the  last  shot  Wiis  fired,  all  America 
knew  in  Its  heart  and  soul  that  you  had 
stuck  to  your  guns  to  the  very  end.  You 
were.  also,  a  soldier  at  heart. 

Dear  Mr.  President,  and  we  say  this  now 
with  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  friends. 
the  piiyslcal  space  your  body  required  could 
have  been  circumscribed  by  the  dimensions 
of  a  single  wheelchair.  The  flesh  was  weak. 
But  your  heart,  Mr.  President,  was  ranging 
BoUcltotisly  not  only  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  seaboards,  riot  only  from  the 
Halls  of  Montezimia  to  tl-ie  Shores  of  Tripoli, 
but  to  every  lake  and  island  and  hill — 
wherever  despotism  raised  Its  ugly  head,  and 
wherever  the  crying  of  oppressed  humanity 
lifted  its  voice  to  ears  ttiat  wanted  to  hear. 
You  heard.  You  were,  also,  a  Marine  at 
heart. 

But.  dear  Mr.  President,  this  Is  what  we 
really  want  to  say  to  ycu,  now  that  a  new 
twilight  is  hanging  over  the  Hudson  that 
you  so  dearly  loved,  and  beside  which  your 
^>ent  body  is  resting  foi  the  first  time,  to- 
night. 

They  escorted  you  all  the  way  from  Warm 
Springs.  Oa.  The  escort  is  only  a  casual  In- 
cident for  the  page  of  some  future  historian. 

They  allowed  you  to  nst  for  a  few  hours 
In  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  TbiM 
Is  the  remembered  detaU  of  a  Journalist. 

But,  Mr.  President,  between  the  coming 
and  going,  a  monument  grew  so  laxge  and 


spontaneous  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  to 
challenge  the  best  efforts  of  a  grateful  pos- 
terity. They  prayed  and  sang  for  you  at 
the  way-stations.  They  wept  unashamed  all 
the  way  north.  And  above  the  hoofbeats  of 
the  white  horses,  and  the  rumbling  of  the 
caisson  that  carried  you  up  Pennsylvania 
Aventie.  thousands  of  men  and  women  called 
out  "God  bless  him." 

That  is  what  we  want  to  say. 

"Ood  bless  you." 

For  you  did  speak  of  Ood.  Mr.  President. 

And  you  believed  in  God,  Mr.  President. 

And  the  last  magnificent  effort  of  your  life 
was  dedicated  to  the  principle  that  men — 
all  men — should  be  free  and  equal  under 
God. 

This  Is  the  precloup  Ideal  you  left  us.  We 
wont  forget  It.  We  will  work  for  it.  We  will 
fight  for  it. 

But  in  the  meantime.  "God  bless  you.  and 
keep  you  eternally.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt." 


Amendiaent  of  tke  Social  Security  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATI\T:3 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Maryland: 

State  Department  or  Public  Weltarx. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  27, 1945. 
Hon.  Thomas  DAlesancro. 

MembcT  of  Congress,  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
Re:  Maryland  Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 — 
proposed  amendments  to  Social  Security  Act. 
Dear    Congressman:    I    herewith    enclose 
copy   of  a  Joint  resolution  that  has  passed 
both   the  Maryland    House    and   Senate.    I 
thought  you  might  want  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  joun, 

J.  Milton  Patterson.  Director. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  4 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Representa- 
tives from  Maryland  in  Congress  to  urge 
that  certain  amendments  to  made  to  titles 
I,  IV,  and  X  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  dealing  with  public  assistance  to  the 
needy 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  public  assistance 
is  to  provide  a  reasonable  subsistence  com- 
patible with  decency  and  health;  and 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Board,  State 
departments  of  welfare,  and  many  other 
agencies  have  pointed  out  the  need  for 
amendments  to  the  present  Social  Security 
Act  so  that  States  can  more  adequately  pro- 
vide at  least  a  minimum  of  economic  se- 
curity by  supplying  basic  maintenance  to 
needy  persons  who  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Gtneml  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land. That  the  representatives  from  Maryland 
m  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Congress, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  requested  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  possible  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  made  to  the  Social  Se- 
ctirlty  Act: 

1.  To  Include  a  fourth  category  of  general 
assistance  so  as  to  provide  for  those  in  need 
but  who  under  the  act  (u«  not  eligible  for 


old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  or  aid 
to  dependent   children. 

a.  To  remove  completely  from  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  law  the  maximum  of  918 
for  the  first  child  and  $12  for  other  eligible 
children. 

3.  To  provide  for  uniform  residence  re- 
quirements with  100-percent  reimbursement 
from  Federal  funds  for  persons  who  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  requirements. 

4.  To  provide  that  reimbursement  be  made 
to  the  States  for  direct  payments  to  doctors 
or  hospitals  for  medical  care. 

6.  To  make  uniform  Federal  matching  of 
administrative  costs  by  providing  53  percent 
of  the  cost  of  administration  to  the  States 
for  all  of  the  programs  administered  under 
title?  I,  IV.  and  X  of  the  act:  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Maryland  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested  to 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  each  of 
the  representatives  from  Maryland  In  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  a  copy  to  the 
Honorable  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  Board. 


President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  RET^ARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  14,  1945: 

prxsidcnt  ratJMAN 

In  one  of  the  great  moments  of  Ameri- 
can history  there  steps  into  the  office  of 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and 
into  a  position  of  world-wide  influence  and 
atithcrity  such  as  no  other  living  American 
has  ever  held,  a  man  who  la  leas  well  known 
to  the  people  of  this  country  than  many 
other  public  figure*  and  almost  totally  un- 
known abroad.  This  man  Is  a  furmer'a  eon 
from  the  Missouri  Valley,  a  veteran  of  the 
last  war.  self-styled  "practical  politician,"  a 
two-term  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  compro- 
mise candidate  for  the  comparatively  ob- 
scure office  from  which  fate,  with  dramatic 
suddenness,  has  now  catapulted  him  to 
power.  We  look  at  this  record,  and  we  look 
behind  the  record  at  the  man  himself,  and 
we  find  much  in  both  that  is  reassuring  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  our 
comrades  In  arms  throughout  the  world. 

That  he  was  admittedly  a  compromise  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  the  Vice  Presidency— 
"the  second  Missouri  compromlae."  we  called 
him — seems  to  us  the  first  and  far  from  the 
least  Important  item  in  the  record.  "Com- 
promise," in  the  sense  in  which  it  waa  ac- 
curately applied  to  Mr.  Truman's  nomina- 
tion— compromise  in  the  sense  of  finding  an 
acceptable  middle  ground  between  more  ex- 
treme positions  on  either  side— U  not  a  bad 
recommendation  for  a  man  whose  enormoxis 
responalbUlty  it  will  be  to  find  an  acceptable 
middle  road  for  the  American  people  In  the 
difficult  post-war  years,  and  to  help  put  to- 
gether the  pieces  of  a  broken  world.  When 
a  great  war  ends,  and  when  there  is  a  sud- 
den lifting  of  the  pressure  which  has  held 
men  to  a  common  effort,  there  comee  a 
swift  and  inevitable  tendency  of  groups  with- 
in nations,  and  of  nations  themselves,  to  fly 
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•part.  We' have  the  sourdest  of  reaaona  for 
believing  that  we  shall  and  U  valuable,  in 
such  a  period  of  ahock  and  readjustment,  to 
have  In  a  position  of  authority  a  man  who 
la  Preaident  today  primarily  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  his  candidacy  was  acceptable 
to  every  group  and  cculd  unite  rather  than 
dinde.  hold  togethtr  rather  than  splinter. 
the  factions  which  compose  the  dcmlnant 
polltl<ral  party  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
part  of  the  record  that,  once  nominated,  be 
received  the  genuinely  sincere  support  of 
left  and  right.  North  and  South,  of  Demo- 
cratic trade-unlonut  and  Democratic  manu- 
facturer. 

It  Is  part  of  the  record,  too.  part  of  the 
longer  record  of  American  political  life,  that 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  practical  politicians 
and  out  of  the  hard,  tough  schools  of  the 
ward  machines  have  come  men  whose  experi- 
ence in  the  practical  ways  of  accomplishing 
sound  public  purposes  made  them  particu- 
larly useful  to  their  country  in  a  time  of 
ertots.  There  is  no  ne«d  to  blink  at  the  one- 
tlBe  association  with  Pendergast.  He  is 
tbere.  a  part  of  the  early  story  But  there 
was  Croker.  too.  and  there  was  Murphy.  And 
there  was  •  political  machine  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  hard  boiled  and  as  sordid  as  any  in 
the  Missouri  Valley,  that  prodviced  a  great 
and  gallant  OoTemor  whoee  public  service, 
as  a  practlottl  man  in  politics  will  t>e  long  re- 
mnnbered.  What  Is  the  chief  practical 
proMem  of  politics  bef<.  re  the  people  of  the 
Ualtad  Mates  today,  beyond  the  victorious 
eoatpictJoD  of  the  war  Itself,  If  not  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  ghastly  error  of  the  last  war  and 
the  engineering  through  the  Senate  of  a 
treaty  commlttng  the  Americnn  Republic  this 
time  to  uphold  the  peace?  We  believe  that 
In  thta  great  and  neeeesary  task  the  expert - 
and  the  common  sense  and  the  native 
and  the  Senate  friendships  and 
practical  politics  of  Mr.  Truman  will  all 
be  II— hil  to  his  country. 

We  believe,  too.  that  in  the  still  unfinished 
of  the  war  Itself  the  coxintry  will 
find  that  it  has  no  novice  In  the 
White  Rou<e.  No  Member  of  the  Senate,  no 
elected  cfBcer  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
OBtted  States,  has  had  a  better  and  more 
Tiew  of  the  whole  war  mschine  than 
who  directed  the  acttvittee  of  the 
eommlttee  of  investigation.  Delays 
In  the  production  of  aircraft,  shortages  of 
shells  and  powder,  deficiencies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  aluminum  and  rubber,  continuing 
problems  of  manpower,  all  came  within  the 
purview  of  a  Senate  group  which  dug  hard 
Into  the  tacts  before  it  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
fix  respoastbtUty  even  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters. On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee was  well  done.  Its  chairman,  by  the 
general  agreement  of  his  colleagues,  had  the 
greatest  part  in  It.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
now  that  on  the  lutsls  of  his  direction  of  the 
committee's  work.  Mr.  Truman  was  chosen 
by  the  well-informed  newspaper  correspond- 
ent.o  in  Washington  as  the  civilian  who.  next 
to  President  Roosevelt  himself,  "knew  most 
about  the  war." 

These  facts  we  count  as  aasets.  We  count 
It  as  an  asset,  too.  that  Mr.  Truman  takes 
over  a  going  concern  In  Washington  without 
being  compelled  to  make  changes  In  the  di- 
rection either  of  the  war  effort  or  of  the  peace 
negotiations,  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  do. 
for  political  considerations,  if  he  came  into 
power  as  the  leader  of  an  opposition  party. 
We  are  thinking  now  not  of  the  top  military 
and  naval  commands — which  would  not  have 
been  changed  even  If  a  new  party  had  come 
suddenly  to  power  in  a  great  crisis  of  the 
war — but  of  the  civilian  Cabinet  cfflcers  who 
direct  the  war  effort,  the  civilian  under- 
secretaries who  have  established  such  close 
and  Invaluable  relations  with  the  military 
and  naval  personnel,  the  chairmen  of  the 
great  committees  cf  Congress.  Mourn  as  we 
must  the  loee  of  thi  inspiration  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's leadership,  it  remains  none  the  less 
trtje  that  there  will  prevail  In  Washington  a 
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EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    >\ASHiNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  18,  1945 


Mr. 


Mr.  CXDFFEE. 
15.  I  made  an  addreis 
America,  in  the  cou 
ferred   to  John   Her 
Division  of  Labor 
fice  of  the  Coordinaijor 
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discussing  Latin 

se  of  which  I  re- 

ing,   Chief   of   the 

Relations  of  the  Of- 

of  Inter-Ameri- 

inadvertently    as- 
certain qualities 
)een  advised,  were 
no  desire  to  do  an 

ofBcial. 

several  friends,  I 

a     factual 

lave   been   reliably 

accurate  appraisal 

which  Mr.  Herling 

statement  is  as  fol- 


'rhlle   Coordinator   of 
emphasized  the  im- 
among  the  organ- 
Hemisphere.    To 
John   Herling,   Chief 
of  Lat>or  Relations, 
counsel  of  Robert  J. 
representative    of    the 
B.  Carey,  secretary- 


on  a  regular  serv- 

In  the  United 

top  leaders  of 


both  organizations  and  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods receive  regularly  information  for  the 
use  of  their  membership.  More  than  700 
local  labor  organizations  receive  monthly  the 
Inter-American  Labor  Notes  prepared  by  th'S 
Division.  Recently,  under  the  work  of  this 
Division,  outstanding  leaders  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  In  Venezuela  and  Colombia 
came  to  the  United  States  as  guests  of  the 
Cooperative  League  of  this  country.  A  Who's 
Who  in  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  In  Latin 
America,  which  I  strongly  recommended 
some  time  ago.  has  been  in  preparation. 
Such  a  compilation  will  prove  an  Invaluable 
reference  to  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  C.  I.  O..  and 
many  Government  agencies.  Tlie  great  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  organized  labor  is  ex- 
tremely gratifj'ing  to  me  and  found  expres- 
sion in  a  special  visit  made  by  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  C.  I.  O..  and 
Railroad  Brotherhoods  to  Latin  America,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Herling.  last  year.  The 
recent  representation  of  labor  as  members 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Mexico 
City  Conference  by  Ju'ius  G.  Luhrsen.  aicocu- 
tive  secretary  of  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives" Association;  David  J.  McDonald,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  United  Steel  Workers. 
C.  I.  O.:  and  George  Meany.  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  A  F  of  L..  Is  an  expre<i8ion  of  this 
Interest  which  this  Division  has  sought  to 
cultivate. 

The  A.  F.  of  L..  at  Its  annual  convention  In 
New  Orleans  November  1944,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  importance  attached  to  the  work 
cf  this  Division  and  stressed  the  heln  it  ex- 
pected in  that  organization's  expanded  pro- 
gram. Similar  asrlstance  Is  rendered  to  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  railroad  brotherhoods. 


Franco — A  Johnny-Come-Lately  Convert 
To  the  Coalition  Af  ainst  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOKN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  a  House  joint  resolution,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  express  the  will 
of  Congress  that  diplomatic  relations  be 
forthwith  severed  between  the  United 
States  and  Franco  Fascist  Spain,  I  have 
been  a  keen  student  of  Spain  and  Latin 
America  for  many  years. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  tremendous  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  America  which  are  now 
commenting  upon  Franco  Fascist  Spain 
and  its  policies  and  attitudes  in  world 
affairs. 

One  of  the  interesting  recent  editorials 
appears  in  the  Waterloo  <Iowa)  Courier 
cf  March  28,  1S45.     Here  it  is: 

rE.».NCO  HATES  JAPS NOW 

The  Spanish  Government  has  Instructed 
Its  diplomatic  agents  not  to  act  in  behalf 
of  Japanese  Interests  In  belligerent  capitals. 
General  Franco  is  energetically  agitating 
himself  over  Japanese  "atrocities"  to  Spanish 
nationals  in  the  Phliippines;  and  there  is  talk 
of  a  Spanish  declaration  of  war  on  Japan. 

In  the  ruthless  and  deceitful  game  of 
interbational  politics,  everybody  must  hate 
a  loser  and  Franco  is  attempting  tc^  com- 
pensate for  his  previous  mistakes  by  Jump- 
ing on  the  United  Nations  bandwagon.  In 
Italy,  every  Italian  who  has  any  hopes  of 
getting  away  with  It  now  says  he  hated  the 
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Fascists.  Germans  are  now  saying  that  they 
hated  the  Nazis.  And  Franco,  whose  pro- 
German  policies  permit  no  back-tracking  on 
that  score,  hopes  at  least  to  take  on  the  dis- 
pi\f:e  of  a  Jap-hater. 

This,  at  least,  should  be  good  for  a  latigh. 
The  only  way  the  Spanish  Government  can 
win  any  friends  among  the  Allies  is  to  per- 
mit all  Spanish  refugees  to  retur.  to  Spain, 
grant  freedom  of  press  and  assembly  and, 
after  a  suitable  time,  call  a  free  national 
election.  But  nobody  has  any  Illusions  about 
the  possibilities  that  Franco  will  do  this. 

If  the  Spanish  Fascists  now  hate  Japan, 
they  should  of  course  be  allowed  to  fight  the 
enemy.  But  the  United  Nations  naturally 
will  require  proof  of  sincerity.  Should 
Franco  and  30  of  his  leading  ministers  vol- 
unteer to  descend  by  parachute  Into  Jppan 
to  carry  out  saboUge,  the  Allies  might  con- 
clude that  adequate  proof  had  been  offered. 
Surely  Franco  will  realize  that  this  presents 
an  admirable  solution  to  his  dilemma. 


Farm  Training  for  Negro  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARXAIfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Arkansas  which  was  recently  concluded, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Whereas  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion has  been  directed  to  sell  what  Is  known 
as  the  Lake  Dick  Plantation  In  Jefferson 
County.  Ark.,  and  lands  held  under  similar 
circumstances  and  conditions  by  that  agency; 
and 

Whereas  If  said  sale  Is  effectuated,  this 
plantation  and  lands  slmUarly  held,  would 
be  conveyed  to  Individuals  who.  in  the  main, 
are  Intent  on  acquiring  the  same  purely  for 
speculative  purposes  and  with  a  view  to  dis- 
posing of  said  lands  at  exorbitant  prices  to 
war  veterans:  and 

Whereas  the  aforesaid  Lake  Dick  Planta- 
tion, or  project,  provides  a  facility  which  Is 
ideal  for  the  Ualnlng  and  education  of  re- 
turning war  veterans,  who  are  inclined  to 
adopt  the  vocation  of  farming  as  a  career; 
and 

Whereas  the  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and 
Normal  School  for  Negroes  (Pine  Bluff,  Ark.) 
has  been  engaged  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  provide  training  In  agricultural 
pursuits  and  related  courses  of  study  for 
eUglble  discharged  colored  memt>ers  of  the 
armed  forces  residing  In  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  would  be  enabled  to  furnish 
every  advantage  to  such  veterans  to  obtain 
the  maximum  opportunity  In  agricultural 
lines  If  the  plantation  Is  made  available  to 
said  college:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  fifty- fifth  general  assembly  (the 
senate  concurring  therein).  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  hereby 
req>ectfuily  requests  and  enjoins  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  immediately 
and  forthwith  to  withhold  from  sale  the  Lake 
Dick  Plantation  project  with  a  view  to  Its 
Immediate  conveyance  or  lease  to  the  Agri- 
cultural, Mechanical  and  Normal  School  for 
Negroes  (Pine  Bluff,  Ark  )  to  be  \iaed  solely 
and  excliuively  for  the  education  and  train- 
ing In  agrlcultm-al  pursuits  of  the  discharged 
Negro  memt>er8  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  who  apply  and  are  found 
eligible,  for  such  training  and  education; 
and  be  it  further  , 


Resolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  respectfully  requested  to  announce 
it  as  the  definite  policy  that  all  lands  held  by 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  he  withheld  from 
the  market  with  a  view  that  all  Government 
owned  lands  be  Impressed  with  a  veterans 
preference  In  favor  of  returning  war  veterans 
who  desire  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a  liveli- 
hood and  who  may  seek  to  acquire  and  own 
farm  size  type  farms,  to  the  end  that  such 
lands  be  made  available  to  said  veterans  for 
a  reasonable  consideration  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  be  conunensu- 
rate  with  the  ability  of  such  veterans  ulti- 
mately to  acquire  a  fee  simple  title  thereto 
without  undue  burden  or  hardship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  effectuation  of 
one  of  these  recommendations,  all  of 
which  I  heartily  approve,  I  have  intro- 
duced H.  R.  2829,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agricultvu-e. 

The  proposal  to  use  this  land  in  the 
training  of  Negro  veterans  with  a  farm 
background  is  in  line  with  sound  eco- 
nomic and  social  principles  and  its  adop- 
tion would  be  an  appropriate  evidence 
of  the  Nation's  interest  in  the  veterans* 
welfare. 


Prorision  Should  Be  Made  for  Scientific 
DevelopmeDt— H.  R.  2937  Would  B« 
Beneficial  If  It  Became  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  vntciNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  global  war  both  sides,  winner  and 
loser,  suffer  terrible  losses  In  human  life 
and  economic  disruption.  The  bigger 
the  war  the  higher  the  price.  In  this 
conflict,  the  most  catastrophic  in  history, 
human  slaughter  is  the  largest  of  all 
time.  The  cost  In  dollars  and  cents,  to 
government,  business  and  industry,  has 
never  been  higher. 

The  curtain  is  drawn  for  those  of  our 
sons  who  have  died.  We  cannot  restore 
their  lives  and  our  condolences  seem 
woefully  inadequate. 

The  same  finality  does  not  apply,  how- 
ever, to  the  economic  and  social  factors. 
Here,  we  can  gather  the  threads  and 
weave  a  new  fabric. 

In  fact  it  is  within  our  power,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will 
exercise  that  power,  to  enter  an  era  of 
economic  development  In  the  post-war 
world  that  will  raise  the  living  standard 
of  mankind  and  do  much  to  implement 
the  peace  that  will  one  day  be  written. 

This  development  will  stem  from  two 
sources:  (a)  from  the  rebuilding  of 
much  of  Europe,  England,  and  the  Far 
East;  (b)  from  new  technological  and 
scientific  devices. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  and  this 
is  probably  the  only  constructive  aspect 
of  war,  science  has  produced  countless 
devices,  now  used  as  weapons,  that  will 
have  important  peacetime  applications. 
New  products  and  chemicals  have  l)een 
discovered.    New    manufacturing     and 


assembly  processes  have  come  into  ex- 
istence. 

All  these  innovations  can  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  our  future  economy. 
They  can  lead  us  to  the  heights  or  if  not 
wisely  used  they  can  drive  us  to  even 
greater  economic  chaos. 

I  hope  to  do  everything  In  my  power 
to  see  that  our  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal developments  are  wisely  used.  To- 
ward that  end  I  have  introduced  today 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
(H.  R.  2937)  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ous study  of  the  social  and  economic  as- 
pects of  such  developments.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  measure,  if  passed  by 
Congress,  will  serve  as  a  valuable  guide- 
post  in  the  orderly  recovery  of  peacetime 
economic  prosperity. 


Coip.  Anthony  P.  Damato,  United  States 
Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PCNNSTLVaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr,  Speaker.  Corp. 
Anthony  P.  Damato,  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  whose  family  resides  in  my 
district  at  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  has  been 
posthumously  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

The  presentation  of  the  Nation's  tilgh- 
est  award  for  heroism  on  the  battlefield 
was  made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Government  by  Brig.  Gen.  Maurice  C. 
Gregory.  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
acting  for  the  President,  to  Mrs.  Prances 
Damato.  mother  of  the  young  hero.  The 
touching  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
Lincoln  School  building  at  Shenandoah, 
April  9,  1945. 

Only  time  will  heal  the  wound  that  Is 
now  so  deep  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Damato 
and  the  other  loved  ones  in  the  Damato 
family.  Yet  I  feel  that  the  recognition 
that  has  been  given,  even  in  death,  will 
in  a  small  way  help  to  alleviate  the  great 
sorrow  caused  by  the  personal  bravery 
and  love  for  his  fellow  men  which  was 
shown  by  Corporal  Damato  when  he 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  l>ehalf  of 
the  country  he  loved  so  well. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  James  F. 
Haas  in  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening 
Herald  of  AprU  9,  1945: 

COBP.      ANTHONT     T.     DAMATO,      UMIIVU      STATES 
MAKINX    COBFS "SZMPm    nDKLIS" 

Some  thousands  of  miles  separate  the 
present  resting  place.  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  Corp.  Anthony 
P.  Damato,  U.  8.  M.  C  from  hla  home  town, 
Shenandoah. 

Yet.  we  would  like  to  think  his  spirit  waa 
present  In  the  Lincoln  School  this  morning 
when  his  beloved  mother,  Mrs.  John  Damato, 
received  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
m  his  behalf  at  the  hands  of  a  General  of 
the  Marine  Corps  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  For  that 
matter,  who  dare  say  the  spirit  of  Corporal 
Damato  was  not  present? 
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Knoirlng  the  background  of  this  boy  u 
we  do.  of  hla  views  and  attitude  toward  life, 
hU  Intense  pride  In  being  an  American,  and. 
to  b*  sure.  bU  pride  in  "the  Corps."  we 
maintain  Tony  Damato  would  have  been 
astonlabed  at  today's  ceremonies. 

Certainly,  he  never  dreamed  of  the  honors 
that  would  be  accorded  htm  In  death  on  that 
memorable  night  In  the  fox  hole  In  the  Mar- 
shal Is. 

When  that  grenade  rolled  Into  the  fox 
bole.  Tony  Damato  acted  fast.  He  had  two 
particular  buddies  In  that  fox  hole  with  him. 
All  three  had  gone  through  bloody  campaigns 
before  that  night.  3o,  when  Tony  threw 
himself  upon  that  ^enade  with  a  shout  of 
warning  to  the  others — Corn.  Herman  P. 
Dohms.  Jr..  and  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  George  W. 
Gale — he  Qgured  they  would  escape. 

As  we  know,  they  did.  Later,  Private 
(1st  cl.)  Qale  Joined  Tony  Damato  In  a 
more  peaceftil  world,  for  Oale  gave  his  life 
during  the  assault  upon  Guam.  Corporal 
Dohn^s  was  badly  wotinded  In  the  same 
action. 

No.  there  were  no  thoughts  of  any  futtur« 
honors  that  flashed  through  Tonys  mind 
when  he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  He 
•ought  to  spare  his  buddies  and.  that  night, 
be  did. 

Now  jtist  suppose,  for^xample,  that  the 
other  two  nuinnes  had  been  killed  within  a 
short  time  after  Tony  Damato's  life  hod  left 
his  body.  There  never  would  have  been  a 
Medal  of  Honor  Issued  at  the  President's 
order.  Tony  Damato  would  have  been  one 
more  name  on  the  Marine  Corp*  roster  of  the 
dead.  He  would  have  been  Just  another 
gold  star  on  the  service  flag  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mt.  Carmel  Church  and  the  Borough's  service 
flax  and  honor  roll. 

You  see,  the  service  Is  very  exacting  in  Its 
prcx-edure  in  granting  the  Nation's  highest 
decoration.  The  heroism  In  question  must 
be  verified  fully,  and  there  Is  a  good  deal  of 
Investigating  done  In  such  cases. 

But  the  men  whom  Tony  saved  survived 
that  night,  as  did  their  platoon  leader.  Lt. 
Richard  M.  Pfuhl.  who  was  the  original  ofll- 
cer  to  make  the  recommendation  on  behalf  of 
Tony  Damato.  Today,  the  Shenandoah  boy 
got  his  reward.  How  many,  many  other 
unsung  heroes  there  must  be  on  the  varlovis 
war  fronts  of  the  world?  No  one  will  ever 
know  of  their  deeds. 

Are  we  presumptuous  in  saying  that  God 
must  have  been  aware  of  all  these  things  and 
that  He  saw  to  It  that  Tony  Damato's  act  of 
hToiwn  was  not  to  go  unrewarded  on  this 
••rtb?    We  think  not. 

How  proud  Tony's  father  would  have  been 
to  hare  witnessed  the  presentation.  He 
loved  his  family  and  he  was  proud  of  his 
boys.  John  Damato  died  May  27.  1941. 
Tony  was  at  home  then  and  he  was  given 
hU  fathers  gold  signet  ring.  This  ring  was 
fastened  to  a  chain  which  held  Tony's  "dog 
tags"  the  night  he  was  killed  In  the  south 
Paclflc.  Today,  it  reposes,  highly  prlxed. 
among  Tony's  other  personal  effect*  which 
the  Marine  Corps  sent  to  the  folks  back 
home. 

Yes.  indeed.  John  Damato's  heart  would 
have  figuratively  burst  with  pride  today.  A 
stonemason,  who  worked  around  various 
local  collieries.  John  Damato  never  foresaw 
that  cftM  of  his  boys  would  become  one  ot 
the  Nation's  immortal  heroes. 

All  John  Damato  was  Interested  In  was 
rearing  his  family  as  beat  he  could  and  teach- 
ing them  to  show  their  gratitude  to  this  Na- 
tion for  the  Uberi.es  they  enjoyed.  He  came 
over  from  Italy  some  40  years  back,  and 
when  he  met  Frances  Speranxa  here  in 
Shenandoah  married  and  settled  down  to  be- 
come a  good  citizen  of  Shenandoah. 

Well.  Tony  Damato  showed  Lis  appreciation 
to  his  country;  he  more  than  carritd  out  hla 
father's  Instructions.  Don't  miss  extracts 
from  some  of  Tony's  letters  to  his  family 
which  we  have  rcprintPd  flo.-wherc  in  these 
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columns.    There    are 
Americanism  In  some 

Then,  think  of  Capt 
we  have  referred  to 
brother,  missing  In  ac  ; 
in  the  European 
tain  Damato  would 
uine  pride  had  he 
was  Neil's  kid  brothe- 
than  most  brothers 

And  Mrs    John 
cepted  the  Medal  of 
don't  think  she  fully 
honor  conferred  upofi 
thing  in  her  though 
and  Neil  is  missins. 

The  rest  of  the 
the  significance  of 
people  of  Shenandoal  i 

We  feel  the  story 
go  into  our  town's 
gotten.    It  should 
all  other  men  in  the 
Ing   up   into   manho<^ 
whom  Shenandoah 
rest  of  Its  days — Cor]  i 

The  Marine  Corps 
proud  of  their  fallen 
part  of  a  letter  from 
who  played  with  Ton^ 
Here  is  what  Corp.  Pri  i 
Penn  Street,  now  in 
say   about   Tony   In 
sister.  Miss  Mary 

"My   being   a 
South  Pacific,  I  can 
a  courageous  thing 
formed.     I  showed 
story  to  seme  of  my 
they'd  answer.  'He 
The  boys  down  here 
a  man  to  do  what 
him  greatly  down  her^ 
sympathy  to  you  and 
how  you  feel. 

"There  are  many  of 
in  the  South  Paclflc 
like  a-hat  happened 
we  all  naturally  stan^ 
It  isn't  every  day  a 
Tony  did.  to  save  a 
might  possibly  get 

"The  marines  in 
like  you  to  know 
recognize  him  as 
marine.     He  shall  not 

That  is  a  very  fine 
is  it  not?     We  reprint 
tells  the  story  how 
Tony  Damato  a  grea 
could  attempt  to  ey 
Information. 

The   motto  of   the 
Corps  u  Semper  Fldel^s 

"Always  faithful. " 
P.  Damato. 


real    lessons    In   true 
of  Tony's  letters. 
Neil  J.  Damato,  whom 
elsewhere  as  the  absent 
ion  for  over  17  months 
of  war.     How  Cap- 
l^ave  swelled  with  gen- 
been  present.     Tony 
and  they  •  ere  closer 
Need  we  say  more? 

herself,  who  ac- 

Honor  today.     We  still 

comprehends  the  high 

her  son.     The  main 

is  that  Tony  is  dead 

faiiilly,  of  course,  realizes 
tc  day's  events  as  do  the 
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being 
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An  Air  Corps  Officer 
Coffee  Proposal 
Diplomstt 
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HON.  JOHN 


or    W&SE  INCTON 


Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Wednesday. 


Tony  Damato  should 

never  to  be  for- 

as  an  inspiitition  for 

lervice;  for  boys  grow- 

There   was    a   man 

be  proud  of  for  the 

Anthony  P.  Damato. 

of  course,  is  intensely 

comrade.     Let  us  cite 

a  brother  marine,  one 

when  they  were  boys. 

nk  R.  Brutto,  532  West 

he  Paclflc  area,  had  to 

letter  to  the  latters 

Dambtc : 

marine    and    being    in   the 

(  asily  understand  what 

:  our  brother  had  per- 

cllpping  of  the  news 

rriends,  and  each  time 

was  a  real  marine." 

4now  what  it  means  for 

did.     We  all  admire 

and  want  to  send  our 

he  family,  for  we  know 


tlie 


St  re 


te 


us  marines  down  here 

I  ind  so  when  something 

your  brother  happens 

up  and  take  notice. 

mtin  sacrifices  his  life,  as 

fpw  of  his  buddies  who 


South  Pacific  would 

we  admire  him  and 

a  hero  and  a  real 

have  died  in  vain." 

xibute  from  a  marine; 

it  because  we  think  It 

marines  feel  toward 

deal  better  than  we 

it  from  second-hand 


United   States   Marine 


ti  lat  was  Corp.  Anthony 


Comments  on  the 
a  West  Point  for 


M.  COFFEE 


lEPRESENTA'n\TS 
i  pril  18.  1945 


Mr.  COFFEE.  Mi.  Speaker,  last  fall 
there  appeared  in  th^  October  1944  issue 
of  Corcnet^magazin^  an  article  by  me 

a   West  Point   for 
evoked     comments 


entitled   "Why   Not 
Diplomats?'    This 


from  thousands  of  readers  throughout 
our  country  and  the  world. 

Many  of  these  letter  writers  are  offlcers 
and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  and  Inspired 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  gallant 
fellow  citizens  in  uniform  have  taken 
time  out  from  the  valuable  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  sometimes  with  the 
enemy  very  close  at  hand,  and  have 
manifested  such  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  conduct  and  abil- 
ity of  our  diplomats.  These  correspond- 
ents have  a  universally  expressed  desire 
for  reform  in  our  State  Department. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  of  the 
letters  was  sent  me  by  a  distinguished 
oflBcer  of  the  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  author 
of  the  letter  had  discussed  my  article 
with  his  squadron  commander,  Col.  Earl 
Aber,  and  quoted  directly  from  the  lat- 
ter's  comments  and  suggestions  relative 
to  my  article.  Dramatically  and  tragi- 
cally. Colonel  Aber  was  killed  in  a  crash, 
as  described  in  Major  Monroe's  commu- 
nication, a  few  weeks  ago. 

Here  is  the  letter: 

JANUAHT   5,    1945. 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Corrzx, 

Representative  from  Waahington, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  You  have  indicated  In  your  ar- 
ticle. West  Point  for  Diplomats,  that  you 
were  anxiotis  to  hear  the  public's  reactions  to 
your  proposal.  I  hope  that  members  of  the 
forces  can  be  included  In  that  category,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  there  you  will  And  the 
most  gratifying  of  reactions  If  the  men  only 
have  the  time  to  orientate  their  thoughts  for 
a  reply. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  correctly 
assess  the  value  of  this  reaction,  perhaps  It 
would  be  well  to  give  you.  as  a  background, 
the  few  Incidents  that  preceded  my  reading 
your  article.  I  was  on  an  air  base  in  England, 
spending  a  very  quiet  evening  with  three  of 
the  oflJcers  with  whom  I  came  overseas  In 
September  of  '42.  It  had  been  almost  8 
months  since  my  last  session  with  them,  and 
the  champagne  I  had  taken  from  Paris  with 
me  made  It  an  even  more  auspiciotis  occa- 
sion. Our  discussion  began  with  the  usual 
things,  sex,  combat,  acquaintances,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war.  Allied  policy,  and  finally  post- 
war Europe  and  America.  Someone  made  the 
inevitable  statement  that  American  foreign 
policy  could  have  prevented  the  war  in  1934 
or  1935,  If  It  had  been  truly  representative  of 
a  well  Informed  American  public.  You  can 
Imagine  the  trend  the  conversation  took  at 
this  point.  There  were  among  us  two  engi- 
neers, a  doctor,  and  a  radio  announcer,  the 
oldest  is  28  years  of  age.  I'm  sure  that  our 
comments  were  inconclusive,  erratic,  and 
possibly  not  too  well  founded,  for  all  of  us 
have  had  so  little  opportunity  to  observe 
carefully  the  events  of  the  past  3  years  ex- 
cept those  with  which  we've  been  personally 
concerned. 

I  decided  to  make  known  my  plan  to  re- 
enter college  after  my  release  from  the  Army. 
I  explained  that  I  was  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  prospects  of  a  married  man  who 
may  perhaps  be  30  or  32  years  of  age  dis- 
counting a  long  and  tedious  education  and  8 
or  7  years'  technical  experience  to  reeducate 
himself  fur  a  Job  in  our  Goverrunent  which 
does  not  even  exist  at  this  time.  My  state- 
ment was  received  in  the  most  surprising 
manner  Earl  Aber  (who  is  now  the  com- 
manding officer  of  our  eld  squadron)  ex- 
citedly declared  that  he  was  In  the  process  of 
making  the  same  d-^i^'.on.  E^perly  we  com- 
pared our  ideas  and  plans.     Both  are  aware 
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that  a  law  course  Is  not  adequate:  nor  Is  just 
the  normal  course  in  Journalism  nor  eco- 
nomics nor  sociology  nor  government  nor  his- 
tory nor  psychology.  Our  study  ot  the  sci- 
ences, though  certainly  no  handicap,  was  not 
adequate.  Then  where  were  we  to  study  for 
this  Job  that  certainly  needs  a  transfusion 
from  the  young  blood  of  America?  Aber  re- 
marked "What  we  need  is  a  'West  Point  for 
Diplomats'  "  and  opened  a  copy  of  Coronet  to 
your  article. 

As  soon  as  I  began  to  read,  I  was  aware  that 
your  article  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  subcon- 
sciotis  guide  to  Aber's  conversation.  He  was 
so  deeply  infected  by  the  germs  of  thought 
which  your  ideas  had  plantied,  that  he  in  turn 
was  Infecting  others — or  in  those  already  In- 
fected, he  served  to  fan  the  flame  of  Interest 
and  decision  that  was  already  burning.  This 
I  am  sure,  you  hoped  to  accomplish  with  your 
article.  Yet  your  writing  has  accomplished 
more.  It  has  served  to  restore  to  a  great 
degree,  the  confidence  which  at  least  two 
thoughtful  reeponsible  persons  lost  in  the 
process  of  cleaning  up  the  debris  left  by 
the  last  soiree  which  our  poorly  prepared 
diplomats  attended. 

James  L.  Monxoe, 

Major,  A.  C. 

Maxch  6,  1945. 

p  s. — As  I  came  across  this  letter  from  day 
to  day  In  my  desk,  my  decision  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  sent  has  wavered  from  fear  that 
you  would  not  receive  it  In  the  tone  It  was 
meant,  to  self-derlslon  for  writing  crank 
letters  •  •  •  that  would  probably  have 
continued  until  the  letter  was  lost  had  it  not 
been  that  my  decision  was  rudely  crystallized 
by  the  death  of  Colonel  Aber  last  night.  He 
was  killed  ^  a  crash  Just  off  the  coast  of 
England  while  returning  from  a  night  mis- 
sion over  Germany. 

This  seemed  a  fitting  tribute  at  this  con- 
fused moment,  to  offer  his  encouragement 
and  mine  in  a  task  in  which  he  had  placed 
such  great  hopes. 

J.  M. 


Labor  Body  Endorses  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

San  Franci.sco  Labor  Council,  which  is 
composed  of  oflBcial  representatives  of  all 
of  the  labor  unions  afBliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  city 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  has 
gone  on  record  as  endorsing  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas  last  summer  and  autunm  at  an 
old  mansion  named  Dimabarton  Oaks,  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  met  with  our  United  States 
representative.  Edward  Stettlnlus,  and  his 
aides  and  worked  out  draft  plans  for  a  world 
security   organization;    and 

Whereas  these  plans,  known  as  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals,  were  given  a  searching 
examination  at  the  Crimea  meeting  of  the 
Big  Three  and  all  problems  concerning  these 
proposals  were  worked  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned;  and 

Whereas  at  the  Crimea  Conference  a  United 
Nations  meeting  was  called,  starting  April  25, 
1945,  at  San   Francisco,  to  work  out   final 


agreement  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  a  world  or- 
ganization to  maintain  the  future  peace  and 
security  of  the  world.  In  short  to  prevent  an- 
other world  conflict;  and 

Whereas  In  actuality  what  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  means  is  that  wartime 
luilty  of  the  democratic  countries  of  the 
world  will  be  carried  over  Into  a  j>ermanent 
world  organization,  set  up  for  the  purpose 
which  all  suffering  humanity  desires  at  this 
time,  that  peace  must  and  will  be  kept;  and 

Whereas  once  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals are  given  the  finishing  touches  by  all 
the  delegates  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence.  then  the  next  step  is  the  ratification 
of  the  proposals  by  each  member  nation, 
opening  the  greatest  fight  of  all  for  Amer- 
icans, guaranteeing  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  will  be  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  p>eoples  every- 
where to  guarantee  the  acceptance  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  essential  to 
maintaining  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
and  certainly  all  know  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  peoples  In  this  war  have  been  on  a  greater 
scale  than  ever  before  In  history,  and  that 
If  there  Is  another  war  certainly  the  suffering 
wUl  be  on  a  greater  scale:  Now  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  San  Prandsco  Labor 
CouncU  assembled  this  6th  day  of  AprU  1946, 
does  hereby  go  on  record  endorsing  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals,  recognizing  that  their 
ratification  by  the  United  Nations  is  neces- 
sary for  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the 
world,  and  that  we  call  upon  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  Dimibarton  Oaks 
proposals;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  affiliated  locals  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  CouncU.  asking  that  they  con- 
ctir  and  so  notify  their  Senators  and.  in  the 
name  of  the  councU,  to  otir  two  California 
Senators,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  OUT  two  San  Francisco  Congressmen,  and 
to  the  press. 


Across  tke  Sonset  Hills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHXJsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18, 1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  15, 
1945: 

aCBOSS    THX    SUNSET    HILLS 

It  is  March  4,  1933.  and  high  noon  In  Waah- 
ington. 

On  the  streets  around  the  Capitol,  streets 
wet  with  the  downpotir  of  the  previous  night, 
hundreds  of  thousands  stand. 

Their  faces  are  burled  In  the  collars  '^f 
their  coats,  upturned  against  the  drlazle, 
and  their  mood  Is  reflected  In  the  overcast 
skies. 

This  Is  a  moment  grave  with  trepidation, 
shaken  with  uncertainty,  dark  with  prospects 
and  fraught  with  fear. 

We  have  touched  the  depths  of  depres- 
sion. The  factory  gates  are  locked.  Farm- 
ers BOW  haphazardly.  The  banks  are  closing, 
•mis  U  the  bottom. 

The  day.  In  ordinary  times  a  gala  one.  Is  no 
iKdlday.  The  loudspeakers  shout,  the  bands 
piKf,  tb«i«  are  sporadic  outbursts  of  cheers 


for   dignitaries.     But   the   hearts   of 
waiting  belie  the  gladness. 

Herbert  Hoover,  outgoing  President,  takes 
his  place  on  the  platform  to  one  side  of  the 
dais.  The  burden  on  him  has  been  heavy. 
His  head  bows  slightly.  His  wife  clasps  his 
arm. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Roosevelt,  a  rare  mother  priv-  ^ 
Ueged  to  see  her  son  President,  arrive*,  her 
white  hair  marking  her.  and  by  her  side  M's. 
Eleanor   Roosevelt,    tall    and   striking    In   a 
powder-blue  suit. 

A  seemingly  endless  silence  and  then  he 
comes,  down  the  ramp  slowly,  on  the  arm  of 
his  tall  son.  He  is  solemn,  erect,  and 
thoughtful. 

In  a  minute  It  Is  over,  so  simple  and  so 
quick  the  actual  swearing  in.  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  the  oath  after  Chief  Justice  Hughes. 
The  voice  is  clear  and  strong,  "I,  Franklin 

Delano  Roosevelt " 

In  what  seems  like  an  instant,  he  turns 
and  with  two  hands  grasps  the  rostra,  looks 
out  over  the  throng  to  the  distant  hills,  and 
the  new  President  of  the  United  SUtcs 
speaks. 

The  first  sentence  Is  like  an  electric  shock. 
It  is  flrm  and  resolute.  There  Is  no  hesiU- 
tlon.    Confidence  Is  In  the  tone. 

America,  that  a  moment  t)efore  stood  at 
the  crossroads,  in  a  manner  stagnant  and 
sterile,  in  a  way  cautious  and  waiting, 
marches  again  along  a  new  road  to  a  new 
destiny,  as  a  new  era  for  an  old  nation  begins. 
The  Commander  in  Chief  has  taken  charge. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  People 
forget  the  rain  and  listen,  listen  carefully 
and  hopefully,  catching  not  only  the  words 
but  the  meaning,  seeking  a  sign  of  hope. 

"For  the  trust  reposed  in  me  I  win  return' 
the  courage  and  devotion  that  l>efit  the 
time." 

"We  face  the  arduous  day*  that  lie  before 
us  In  the  warm  courage  of  national  unity." 
"In  the  field  of  world  policy.  I  would  dedi- 
cate this  Nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good 
neight>or." 

"We  do  not  distrtist  the  future  of  essential 
democracy." 

Then  came  the  climactic  thing,  the  single, 
ringing  sentence  that  summed  It  up.  that 
gave  the  new  outlook  and  faced  the  futtire, 
and  that  will  endure  to  guide  and  guard  us 
down  the  long  years  ahead. 

The  thunder  of  the  cheers  that  gr«ieted  it 
rolled  out  across  the  Potomac,  across  the  Na- 
tion, and  around  the  world.  Amerkm,  cre- 
ated and  sustained  In  darker  hours  by  those 
who  knew  no  fear— the  Pilgrim.  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  Wilson — caught  the  implication. 
The  long,  uphill  struggle  began. 

In  other  days  adown  the  years,  it  will 
come  back  to  us.  Across  the  sunset  hills  that 
guard  the  approaches  of  the  Great  Beyond, 
the  voice  wlU  ring  again  to  Uft  the  heart  if 
skies  are  overcast: 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself." 


The  Forty-fifth  Chair 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

•  OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OF  coNNBcncmr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA'nVW 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.    RYTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times: 

TH«  FOBTT -FIFTH  CHAIK 

There  wUl  be  46  chairs  at  the  Ban  Fran- 
cisco Conference.     One  chair  wUl  be  vacant 
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It  U  fiUad  by  virtue  of  decUioiu  that 
must  be  made  wltbtn  tbe  next  few  days.  It 
la  tbe  cbalr  reserved  for  Poland,  ftrst  victim 
of  ItaM  tyranny  In  the  present  war. 

TMi.  oOclal  news  a^ncy  of  tbe  Russian 
OoTtmnent.  reiterated  yesterday  lt«  inslst- 
«nc*  tbat  tbls  cbair  mvmx  be  filled  by  a  rep- 
rcMntatlve  of  tbe  Soviet-sponsored  Poll£b 
Gowmment  at  Lublin.  We  bope  It  wUl  b« 
tbat  Taas.  despite  Its  ot^clal  status. 
not  momMng  wltb  tbe  full  autborlty  of 
tbe  Runtan  Government,  Just  as  it  was  found 
a  few  days  ago  that  tbe  celebrated  Joumal- 
Ut.  nya  Ebrenbiirg,  was  not  speaking  wltb 
full  autborlty. 

Tbis  matter  was  discussed  tb^rougbly  at 
Yalta.  It  was  agreed  tben  by  President 
and  Mr.  Churchill  tbat  tbe  Rus- 
to  bave  tbe  frontier  in  eastern 
Poland,  approximately  along  tbe  Curzon  Line, 
wbtcb  they  tbougbt  essential  to  tbelr  safety. 
But  K  was  also  agreed,  as  a  direct  corollary 
of  tbls  decision  and  as  an  Integral  part  of 
tbe  same  tbree-power  understanding,  tbat 
the  Lublin  Government  "should  be  recrgan- 
on  a  broader  democratic  basis,  wltb  tbe 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland 
•Bd  from  Poles  abroad."  Tbls  bas  not 
been  done. 

Tixs  now  expresses  tbe  bope  that  at  tbe 
last  moment  the  United  Stales  and  British 
Governments  will  change  tbelr  minds  and 
Invite  Lublin  to  represent  Poland  at  San 
Francisco  But  ibia  is  to  express  the  bope 
tbat  at  the  last  moment  the  Yalta  agreement 
will  be  broken.  Surely  there  are  much  better 
reasons  for  hoping  that  It  will  be  observed. 
V7e  believe  that  It  lies  within  tbe  power 
of  M*'-''*'  Stalin  to  see  tbat  it  Is  observed. 
We  an  CMtam  tbat  If  be  does  see  tbat  It  Is 
obserred.  In  time  for  Poland  to  be  represented 
at  San  Francisco  by  tbat  broader  democratic 
government  which  was  pledged  at  Yalta,  bis 
Mtlon  win  pay  rich  dividends  In  American 
good-will  and  in  the  general  confidence  with 
which  tbe  San  Ftanclaco  Conference  begins 
Its  work. 


Presid  snt 


For  Whom  the  B«IU  Toil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasAciicsms 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permis.-sion  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  touching  and  effective  editorial 
to  our  late  t)eIoved  President.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  appearing  in  the  April  13. 1945, 
Issue  of  the  Bulldozer,  a  fine  paper  pub- 
lished by  the  men  of  the  United  States 
Navy  stationed  at  the  United  States 
Naviu  Con5truction  Training  Center, 
Camp  Endicott,  Davisville,  R.  I.: 

roa    WHOM    THS    BZIXS    TQ^ 

"And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls:   It  tolls  for  thee. ' 

John  Donne  wrote  these  words  long  ago. 
In  recent  years  Bmest  Hemingway  choee 
aowom  ol  them  to  title  bis  eloquent  plea 
•fmlsst  faadsm.  Today— April  13.  1945 — they 
take  on  a  new  meaning.  Today  the  people 
at  America  are  not  asking  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls.  Tbey  know  too  well.  They  know  It 
tolls  for  all  of  us:  for  every  serviceman  and 
every  civilian,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  this  country  and  in  tbe  other  United 
Nations. 

Yeeterday  we  lost  our  President.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  left  us — bis  task  unfinished. 

Today  It  Is  up  to  us.  tbe  living,  to  finish 
that  task  as  he  would  have  done. 


We  owe  our 
tempt  to  repay  tbat 
things  be  fotigbt  foi 
be  believed;  by  r 
righted. 

The  German  and 
great  victory  yesterday 
We  were  the  losers. 
Imlze  that  loss:  let 
much  harder  for  tb( 
loved. 

Our  Commander  1 
bell  tolls  for  us. 


much.     We  can  at- 

icbt  by  fighting  for  the 

by  believing  In  what 

Igbtihg  the  wrongs  he  wished 


Ull 


1 1  Chief  Is  dead,  but  the 


FIzgt  for  !  Memorial  Day 
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HON.  ROBEHT  J.  CORBEH 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O 


PEn|«STLVANIA 

REPRESEirrATIVES 


Wednesday 


that 


graves 


r  7^, 
CoMnr 


artl  cle 


lU 


Mr.  CORBETT 

lamentable  fact 
find  us  with 
decorate  the 
It  is  also  a  shame 
will  be  unable  to 
play  on  that  day. 
adequately  correct 
May  30.  but  I 
situation  will  be 
ther  delay. 

The  following 
should  be  read  by 
gress  and  the  War 

American  Plai  ; 
Pittsbu 
Bon.  RoBzr.T  J. 

Congressman  fu 
Washington 

DkAX  Congressman 
to  my  attention  as 
satlon  and  by  an 
a  situation  I  think 
and  I  would  even 
be  made  to  dstermi 
the  condition  existi 
to  Is  the  fact  that 
cient  flags  this  year 
of  our  soldier  dead 
and  serious  condltl 
not  happened  In  the 
der  In  Chief  John 
Issued   General   Or 
which  reads  In  part : 
appointed,    gather 
mains,  and  garland 
above    them    with 
springtime:    let    us 
dear  old  flag  tbey  : 
us  In  the  solemn 
to  aid  and  assist 
among  us.  as  a  sacre< 
gratitude — the   so! 
and  orphan.  ■     Tru:\ 
that  can  never  be 
given  and  those  who 
to  give  tbe   last 
their  lives,  that  cu  • 
preserved.    Let  us 
Let  there  be  flags  oi 
aXter. 

I  feel  the  trust 
mam.  and  whose  o 
tribute  has  been 
without  any 
tlcular   flags  are 
and  there  seems  to 
of  cotton  for  sale 
ganUesB  of  this,  the 
flags  should  not  have 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 

Memorial  Day  will 

insuCifcient  flags  to  properly 

of  our  hero  dead. 

that  patriotic  citizens 

secure  new  flags  to  dis- 

It  is  now  too  late  to 

the  situation  prior  to 

that  the  existing 

rfemedied  without  fur- 


hope 


I 


apanese  Fascists  won  a 

— their  first  In  months. 

Let  us  not  try  to  mln- 

try  rather  to  fight  tbat 

country  our  President 
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authoritative  letter 
the  Members  of  Con- 
Production  Board : 

DAT  Association. 
Pa..  AprU  16,  1945. 


lie 

Hg. 


Oil 


d  "r 


m  Pennsylvania, 
D.  C. 

There  has  been  brought 

n  officer  of  this  or^ani- 

from  our  local  papers, 

should  have  attention, 

g^est  an  Investigation 

who  is  responsible  for 

Tbe  matter  referred 

there  will  not  be  stiffl- 

to  place  on  the  graves 

To  me  tbls  Is  a  very  sad 

I  understand  this  bas 

77  jrears  since  Comman- 

Lo^an.  of  tbe  G.  A.  R.. 

No.    11.   May   5,   1863, 

Let  us  then,  at  tbe  time 

ground   their   sacred   re- 

tbe  passionless  mounds 

he    choicest    flowers    of 

raise    above    them    the 

ived  from  dishonor;  let 

renew  our  pledge 

whom  they  have  left 

charge,  upon  a  Nations 

s   and   sailor's   widow 

tbe  only  national  debt 

Bid  Is  to  those  who  have 

shall  yet  be  called  upon 

I  measiue  of  devotion. 

way  of  life  might  be 

forget  or  neglect  them. 

their  graves  ever  here- 


pr  fsence 
tb(se 


dl?r 


CC  mmltted  to  us  who  re- 

hligatlon  to  render  tbis 

vl3lated  by  someone  and 

legitlmite  reason.     These  par- 

m4de  of  cotton   material, 

plenty  of  articles  made 

tbe  market,  but  re- 

manufacturlng  of  these 

been  restricted  by  Gov- 


bs 
<n 


ernment  regulation.  I  understand  other  Gajs 
of  larger  sizes  wiU  not  be  available  to  civil- 
ians; again.  I  think  tbls  Is  all  v.Tong. 

On  Investigation  I  find  fiag  manufacturers 
bave  endeavored  to  get  favorable  action  and 
permission  from  the  War  Production  Board 
to  procure  material  and  manufacture  flags, 
but  without  success.  People  generally  are 
-not  aware  of  this  condition,  and  It  Is  going 
to  come  as  a  keen  and  heartbreaking  shock 
when  on  Memorial  Day  this  Is  discovered. 
What  Is  going  to  be  tbe  effect  when  tlie 
loved  ones  of  our  soldier  dead  and  particu- 
larly our  boys  who  at  this  very  time  are  fight- 
ing on  tbe  far-flung  battlcflelds  of  the  world 
and  heroically  dying  to  place  our  beloved  flag 
on  the  objective  they  have  been  commanded 
to  take  and  are  taking,  as  we  so  well  know. 

Recently  a  photograph  was  taken  of  six 
so'.dlers  placing  Old  Glory  on  Iwo  Jlmas 
Bftjunt  Surlbachl.  Tbls  picture,  I  under- 
stand, will  possibly  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  famous  pictures  of  this  war,  will  be 
featured  In  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive,  and 
used  on  our  postage  stamps;  I  concur  with 
both  of  these  Ideas,  but  how  can  they  con- 
sistently do  this  with  the  condition  I  write 
about  existing.  There  Is  another  flag  pic- 
ture so  dear  to  us  all  that  will  be  missing, 
tbat  Is  the  plot  of  the  G.  A.  R.  dead.  In  our 
cemeteries  with  the  flag  waving  over  that 
grave  where  they  sleep;  of  course,  the  sprlnp- 
tlme  flowers  will  be  there,  for  an  unchanging 
God  in  his  Infinite  goodness  provides  them 
at  the  appointed  time. 

Congressman.  I  feel  you  would  be  doing  a 
real  service  If  you  will  bring  this  failure  to 
tbe  attention  of  Congress,  wltb  the  view  of 
having  It  corrected.  However.  I  think  It  Is 
too  late  to  manufacture  and  dlstribvte  these 
flags  before  Memorial  Day.  I  underst?ird  our 
county  commissioners  and  our  county  Amer- 
ican Legion  post  bave  protested  with  Wash- 
ington, but  without  results. 

Perhaps  tbe  persons  responsible  will  try  to 
Justify  this  shortage  o?  flags,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  a  very  good  reason  before  the  relatives 
of  soldiers  dead  and  living  accept  It. 
Cordially  yours, 

A.  G.  Thimble, 
Vice  President. 


Honors  Paid  Nazis  at  Come  Cacip  FiTacSceJ 
the  Murdered  Air:er;c::ns 


EXTENSION  OF  RETvIARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTOH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  WHirnNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  timely  and  constructive  edi- 
torial from  the  Clarion-Ledger,  one  of 
the  leading  daily  papers  of  Mississippi, 
In  the  issue  of  April  13.  1945.  as  follows: 

HONORS  PAID  NAZIS  AT  COMO  CAMP  MOCKED  THE 
MITRDERED    AMERICANS 

Many  Clarion-Ledger  readers,  we  know, 
were  impressed  and  shocked,  and  many  prob- 
ably were  moved  to  anger,  resentment,  and 
disgust,  by  the  grim  contrast  between  two 
stories  printed  In  the  same  column  on  the 
front  pages  of  our  Monday's  Issue,  these 
stories  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  war 
prisoners  in  this  country  and  In  Germany, 

One  story  reported  in  detail  the  burial  of 
a  German  major  general  In  the  cemetery  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  camp  up  at  Como.  It 
described  the  full  military  honors  rendered 
the  dead  enemy  q|3cier  who  had  died  of  a 
brain  ailment  in  a  Memphis  Army  hospital 
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despite  every  aid  modern  medicine  and  sur- 
gery cou'.d  give  him. 

Tbe  story  described  the  honors  rendered 
him  by  other  Nazi  prisoners  of  war  with  ths 
cooperation  of  the  camp  officials  and  guards, 
and  the  honors  paid  blm  by  the  United  States 
Army.  The  body  "lay  in  state"  with  alter- 
nate squads  of  German  officers  serving  as 
guards  of  honor.  It  rested  In  a  Swastika- 
draped  casket.  It  passed  between  lines  of 
German  prisoners  who  rendered  tbe  Nazi 
salute.  All  the  military  honors  were  ren- 
dered tbe  dead  prisoner — ruffles  of  muffied 
drums,  a  muted  IC-plece  band  led  by  a  Nazi 
in  uniform,  floral  sprays,  with  prisoners  per- 
mitted to  march  unguarded  to  the  ceme- 
tery a  mile  from  the  camp.  And  a  Dnlted 
States  Army  squad  fired  tbe  volley  of  honor 
over  the  open  grave! 

The  second  story,  sent  by  a  reporter  with 
the  United  States  Third  Army  In  Germany, 
described  the  horrors  of  a  concentration  camp 
at  Obrdruf .  described  the  bodies  of  Americans 
and  others  murdered  by  the  Nazis,  the 
stripped  and  skeletonized  bodies  lying  im- 
buried,  "naked  and  horribly  bruised  •  •  • 
sprinkled  with  quicklime  •  •  •  many 
of  the  skulls  having  been  crushed  •  •  •" 
the  bodies  of  Americans  who  had  been  cap- 
tured In  battle  and  "who  did  not  die  of  mal- 
nutrition but  were  beaten  to  death  wltb 
clubs." 

This  was  the  black  contrast  between  the 
stories — the  German  officer  dying  of  a  brain 
aliment  despite  the  best  jxisslble  medical  and 
surgical  care,  the  American  prisoners  In  Ger- 
many dying  of  sktills  crushed  by  Nazi  mur- 
derers: tbe  German  officer  burled  wltb  all 
military  honors  by  his  fellow  prisoners  and  by 
the  United  States  Army;  the  American  pris- 
oners not  even  given  decent  and  Christian 
burial  but  piled  In  naked  rows  wltb  quick- 
lime thrown  on  them. 

This  was  tbe  contrast  that  angered  and 
sickened  many  Clarion -Ledger  readers,  and 
the  pictures  on  page  7  of  the  same  Issue,  pic- 
tures revealing  the  living  skeletons  of 
American  soldiers  who  had  survived  3  months 
In  German  prison  camps,  added  to  tbat  anger. 

Anger,  resentment,  and  demands  for  venge- 
ance were  the  natural  reactions  of  American 
readers,  and  v/e  shared  them. 

To  honor  a  captured  or  fallen  foe  who  had 
fought  gallantly  Is  an  American  tradition, 
and  our  people  would  not  change  tbat  tradi- 
tion, but  the  Narts,  by  tbelr  barbarous  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners,  have  forfeited 
all  right  and  claim  to  such  consideration,  to 
such  honors,  and  respect  for  their  men,  their 
flag,  and  their  uniform.  That's  why  this 
story  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  attendant  to 
the  burial  of  this  Nazi  ger:eral  in  a  Missis- 
sippi prisoner-of-war  camp  angered  most  of 
those  who  read  It.  especially  parents  and 
wives  of  soldiers  overseas. 

To  live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Geneva  agreements  governing  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  also  is  an  American  tradition, 
and  we  would  not  change  that,  either,  but 
the  Nazis,  by  repeated  and  flagrant  and 
wholly  unnecessary  violations  of  tbese  agree- 
ments, have  forfeited  any  right  or  claim  to 
any  excess  of  kindness  or  consideration  over 
tbe  minimum  requirements  of  humane 
treatment. 

We.  and  we  think  we  speak  for  the  average 
Mlsslssipplan,  for  tbe  average  American,  In 
this  respect,  do  not  demand  vengeance  upon 
the  Individual  Nazi  prisoners  In  tbls  country. 
We  do  not  demand  that  they  be  starved,  beat, 
tortured,  mutilated,  and  killed  to  revenge 
tbe  starvation,  murder,  and  torture  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  In  Nazi  hands.  But  we  do 
demand  that  all  pampering  of  Nazi  prisoners 
be  abandoned,  and  that  spectacles  such  as 
that  reported  at  Como  not  be  repeated. 

It  Is  folly  for  Army  officers  In  charge  of 
prisoner  camps  to  tolerate  such  encourage- 
ment of  or  pandering  to  Nazi  "morale"  by 
permitting  tbe  Nazi  salute,  by  encouraging 
Nazi  ofllcers  to  command   the  respect  and 


obedience  of  Nazi  enlisted  men  In  tbe  prison 
camps  in  this  country,  by  tolerating  Nazi 
programs  and  meetings  In  the  camps,  by  pay- 
ing respects  and  honors  tK>  the  Nazi  flag  and 
the  Nazi  uniform. 

It  Is  foolish,  needless,  and  unfair  to  the 
American  people.  In  any  exaggerated  observ- 
ance of  the  Geneva  agreement,  to  give  to 
all  Nazi  prisoners  the  identical  food  tbat  the 
American  soldier  gets  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, to  feed  them  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities,  to  allow  them  regularly  bacon 
and  butter  and  other  articles  of  food  so 
scarce  and  high  tbat  most  of  our  people  often 
cannot  get  them  and  many  of  our  people 
cannot  afford  them. 

The  American  people  do  not  demand  ver»ge- 
ance  upon  Nazi  prisoners  in  this  country 
for  crimes  committed  against  American  pris- 
oners in  Germany.  But  they  demand  an 
end  to  all  pampering  of  such  prisoners,  tbat 
they  be  treated  humanely  but  flrmly.  that 
they  be  fed  an  adequate  diet,  but  nothing 
more,  and  that  they  be  disciplined  and 
worked  not  unmercifully  but  rigorously. 

And  the  American  people  demand.  In  the 
name  of  tbe  murdered  American  dead,  in 
tbe  name  of  the  starved  and  tortured  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  and  in  the  name  of  their  loved 
ones,  that  every  Nazi  official,  officer,  or  pri- 
vate who  can  be  identified  as  having  any 
connection  with  these  crimes  against  Amer- 
ican soldiers  be  given  summary  trial  and 
then  be  banged  or  shot  with  short  shrift. 


Telegrams  of  Polish-American  Congress 
of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  two  telegrams  sent  re- 
spectively to  Mi*s.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  by  the 
Polish-American  Congress  of  Chicago, 
Dl.: 
Mrs.  Eleanob  RoosrvELT  and  FAMn.T, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Deeply  and  profoundly  moved  by  news  of 
tbe  death  of  tbe  President,  a  loss  tbe  more 
tragic  because  It  occurs  when  so  momen- 
tous and  vital  issues  are  at  stake  Involving 
the  future  welfare  of  men,  we  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  bow  before  tbe  omniscient 
and  Inscrutable  way  of  Divine  Providence  in 
a  sense  of  tragic  bereavement.  May  we  extend 
to  you,  Esteemed  Madam,  our  sincere  and 
wholehearted  sympathy  In  your  deep  and 
great  sorrow,  shared  in  by  tbe  Nation  and  tbe 
entire  world. 

Polish  Amzrtcan  Concszss, 
Cbarlbs  Rozmabzk,  Pretident. 

HaEKY    8.   TSUMAN, 

President  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  Polish  American  Congress  desires  to 
extend  to  you.  Mr.  President,  ite  felicitations 
and  sincere  wishes  on  this  so  momentous  to 
you  and  the  Nation  occasion.  We  desire  to 
assure  you  on  behalf  of  our  membership  of 
our  sincere  solidarity  and  support  in  aU  ef- 
forts for  the  preservation  of  the  welfare  of 
this  Nation,  of  assiuing  the  benefits  of  liberty 
to  all  freedom-loving  nations,  particularly  to 
thoee  like  Poland  who  suffered  so  much  to 
attain  and  preserve   It  for   bersell   and  for 


others,  and  In  tbe  establishment  and  prseer> 
ration  of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace  for  the 
entire  world.  May  Divine  Providence  guide 
your  efforts. 

PcAJsa  AnaacAit  Covoaaas, 
Cha«lis  RoncAasK.  Presitfent, 


Franklin  D.  Rooserelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  18.  1945 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  constitu- 
ents have  often  heard  me  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  greatest  man.  In  the  true 
sense  of  gieatness,  who  has  ever  directed 
the  destinies  of  our  country  is  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  My  period  of  observation  has 
been  a  long  one,  for  I  have  known  him 
28  years.  He  was  my  friend  from  the 
day  we  together  watched  the  first  Armi- 
stice Day  parade  from  a  balcony  of  the 
old  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building  across 
the  street  from  the  White  House. 

However,  my  loyalty  to  him  was  not 
entirely  due  to  that  friendship  but  even 
more  because  I  was  convinced  that  in 
his  every  move  he  was  striving  to  l)etter 
the  lot  of  his  fellow  man.  His  accom- 
plishments in  our  behalf  speak  for  them- 
selves and  they  prove  that  divine  provi- 
dence not  only  equipped  him  with  vision 
seldom  granted  to  mortal  men.  but  ap- 
proved his  efforts  and  guaranteed  their 
success. 

Now  he  Is  gone.  Some  work  remains 
unfinished.  But  what  he  leaves  undone 
can  only  be  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  us 
to  achieve  the  highest  degree  of  accom- 
plishment of  those  things  in  which  he 
deeply  believed.  I  for  one  accept  that 
challenge  and  I  pledge  umeaiitting 
efforts  to  that  end.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace. 


First  Two  Legislative  Steps  in  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  Conferring  Reclamation 
Benefits  on  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AKIZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
measures  originating  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
enlarging  and  establishing  the  policy  of 
giving  preference  to  veterans  on  newly 
irrigated  lands  are  now  in  process  of 
enactment.  I  refer  to  H.  R.  2742  and 
H.  R.  520  which  are  the  first  two  bills 
carrying  reclamation  benefits  for  service 
men  and  women  which  may  be  shortly 
placed  upon  the  statute  books.  There 
will  be  other  items  of  legislation  to  be 
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called  up  presently  of  which  these  are 
the  forei\inners. 

Yesterday  Congressman  Georgi  Mil- 
Ln  of  California  and  I.  together,  placed 
in  the  REcoao  the  opening  statements 
of  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  520  held  by  our 
committee  on  April  12,  these  three  state- 
ments being  a  communication  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — per- 
haps his  last  official  statement  to  Con- 
gress— a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  covering  the  general  pro- 
gram and  a  statement  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  elaoorating  on  the 
possibilities  somewhat  more  in  detail.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  bill  upon 
which  hearings  are  now  being  held  is  a 
general  bill  affecting  all  future  irriga- 
tion projects  for  the  benefit  of  veterans. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  on  April  17  the 
House  passed  H.  R.  2742.  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
had  reported  out  on  March  27,  which 
amends  section  9  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  so  as  to  give  preference  to 
veterans  of  this  war  in  the  same  way  as 
had  been  given  to  veterans  of  earlier 
wars.  The  nature  of  benefit  to  veterans 
in  H.  R.  2742  Just  enacted  by  the  House 
on  April  17  is  the  same  as  that  in  H.  R. 
520.  except  that  H.  R.  2742  applies  only 
to  projects  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in 
the  lower  Colorado  River  Ba.sin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  new 
lands  covered  by  the  preference  in  H.  R. 
2742  are  of  little  consequence,  for  my 
estimate  is  that  no  less  than  1.000.000 
acres  of  good  land  will  be  reclaimed  on 
both  sides  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  in 
Arizona  and  California  in  the  best  agri- 
cultural section  of  our  Southwest.  Land 
hungry  veterans  who  can  qualify  as  en- 
trymen  on  these  projects  will  be  inter- 
ested to  follow  the  enactment  of  this 
teiislation  and  the  administration  of  it 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Of 
course,  these  benefits  also  depend  upon 
appropriations  made  to  enable  the  Bu- 
reau to  prepare  the  land  properly  for 
the  entrymen. 


Lincoln  Filene 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  1IA£SACHUSI.1TS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEJTTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  an  article  written  by  Louis  M. 
Lyons  and  appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe 
of  April  5.  1S45.  on  Lincoln  Pilene.  of 
Baston.  an  out..tanding  American  and 
philanthropist,  whose  visionary  progres- 
sive mind  has  always  been  and  is  today. 
ye?.rs  ahead  of  his  time.  A  close  and 
valued  fnend  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent. Lincoln  F»lene's  whole  life  has  been 
constructive — a  builder  of  real  human 
values — in  his  eightieth  year,  but  men- 
tally young,  he  is  still  thinking  and  plan- 
ning for  a  better  future  for  mankind. 
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together  to  understand  each  other.  He  has 
always  adjourned  the  B.  R.  A.  annual  meet- 
ing at  noon  and  organized  for  the  afternoon 
on  the  golf  course  or  In  some  other  recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  Filene  Is  bullish  on  the  prospects  for 
Boston  and  New  England.  "There  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance  now,"  he  says,  "from  the  period 
when  the  cotton  and  shoe  Industry  were 
slipping  away  from  here. 

"We  have  learned  our  lesson,"  he  says. 
"New  England's  only  role  Is  for  quality  and 
style.  We  never  should  have  produced  gray 
goods  In  our  textile  mills.  That  was  only 
good  for  the  South.  Style  leadership  Is  our 
chance.  We  have  the  finest  workers  In  the 
country.  We  can  absorb  all  the  tendency 
of  big  business  to  decentralize  and  estab- 
lish small  plants  for  making  parts.  Textiles 
c-in  pay  good  wages  by  making  style  goods. 
New  England  is  no  place  for  cheap  quality. 

"Here  we  have  designers  and  education  In 
design.  We  have  all  the  potentialities  for 
anything  we  need  for  leadership.  Boston  la 
the  center  of  the  skirt  industry,  and  of  the 
leather  Industry  and  In  men's  clothing.  How 
little  we  capitalize  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
the  center  of  these  Important  Industries.  We 
wouldn't  have  the  skirt  and  raincoat  Indus- 
try here  If  we  didn't  have  fine  designers. 
Raincoats  have  to  have  style  nowadays.  We 
are  the  center  of  style  footwear.  It  Is  de- 
signed here.  People  don't  realize  what's  go- 
ing on  around  here.  They  don't  realize  the 
influence  Boston  has  on  the  clothing  Indus- 
try. Up  In  Lawrence  the  Pacific  Mills  ..re 
doing  a  great  Job  now.  And  our  underwear 
people  are  putting  style  Into  their  product. 
That  style  show  In  underwear  we  had  Here 
awhile  ago  that  they  headlined  'From  red 
flannels  to  black  nighties'  shows  that  our 
old-line  textiles  have  changed  their  Ideas." 

Mr.  Filene  sat  at  a  desk  equipped  with  all 
the  modern  tools  for  work.  But  the  work 
Itself  was  out  of  sight.  The  desk  was  cle;  -ed. 
A  picture  of  Lincoln  lianes  over  his  desk  ar.d 
under  It  a  mask  of  the  late  Justice  Brandeis. 
Photographs  of  his  present  and  former  store 
assocl..tes  hang  on  the  walls  opposite  hia 
desk,  among  them  his  late  brother.  Edward, 
long  his  partner  In  William  Fllene's  Sons  Co., 
and  the  late  Louis  Kirstein.  for  many  years 
president  of  the  company.  Lincoln  Filene 
was  the  quiet  partner  He  has  seldom  been 
In  the  papers.  But  his  associates  say  that 
he  sees  every  employee  who  has  an  impor- 
tant anniversary  and  personally  writes  Ut- 
ters to  employees  vho  have  serious  Illness 
In  their  families. 

A  table  close  to  the  desk  Is  covered  with 
framed  photographs  of  his  family.  In  groups 
and  singly.  They  are  his  two  daughters. 
ILrs.  Jouette  Shous-".  of  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
Geor-Te  E.  Ladd,  Jr.,  of  Providence;  a  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Daniel  Robertson,  of  Wash- 
ington, wife  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  and  her 
two  small  children.  David  and  John  (his 
great-grandchlld'^n):  and  four  grandsons, 
Vv'illiam  Shouse.  a  marine;  George  E.  Ladd  ?d, 
on  a  submarine  In  the  Pac.fic;  Lincoln  Filene 
Ladd.  In  the  Navy;  and  Robert  M.  Ladd,  a 
student  at  Middlesex  School. 


Exports  of  Farm  Machinery 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARYER 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  TARVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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FoKTCTf  EcoTioyac  AnMim  u,i  batioit  . 

Washington,  D.   C,  AprU  17,  1945. 
Hon.  BlALCOLM  C.  Taxvzs, 

Cfutirman,  Subcommittee  of  Committee 
on  Appropriations, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Waahint,rtcn.  D.  C. 
Dkab  JnacK  Tarvzr:  On  March  21  you  In- 
troduced into  the  CoNCiJcssiONAL  Rscobs  as 
part  of  your  remarks  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Parlslus.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Pood 
Programs  of  this  AdmlnLstratlon,  subsequent 
to  his  appearance  beforo  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  consid- 
ering the  Department  ol'  Agriculture  appro- 
priation blU.  The  purpose  of  Mr.  Parisius' 
letter  was  to  supplement  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  so  that  you  might 
have  In  your  possession  more  up-to-date  fig- 
ures than  we  could,  urider  the  regulations 
adopted  in  the  Interest  of  military  security, 
furnish  you  as  a  matt<;r  of  public  record. 
Since  Mr.  Parisius'  letter  was  of  this  character 
It  did  not  purport  to  tell  the  entire  story  of 
the  Importance  of  our  e-xports  of  farm  ma- 
chinery to  the  winning  of  the  war.  I  am. 
therefore,  taking  the  lil)erty  of  writing  you 
this  letter  In  which  It  Is  my  intention  to 
summarize  some  of  the  more  Important  In- 
formation orally  presented  by  Mr.  Parisius, 
In  the  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  Introduce 

it  Into  the  CONGB£SSIONAL  RXCORS. 

Our  exports  of  farm  machinery  may  be 
divided  Into  three  categories — lend-lease  ex- 
ports, commercial  exports  controlled  by  the 
Foreign  Economic  AdmlaLstration  under  the 
export  control  law,  and  exports  to  Canada 
controlled  by  the  War  Production  Board  un- 
der its  powers  to  allocate  our  productive  re- 
sources. WhUe  these  three  types  of  export 
differ  with  respect  to  financing  and  tech- 
niques of  control,  their  purpose -in  our  Joint 
war  effort  are  Identical.  The  export  of  farm 
machinery  repre.-ents  a  specialized  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  pooling  United  Na- 
tions resources,  both  of  manpower  and  of 
machinery,  which  has  played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  speeding  the  day  of  final 
Tictory. 

In  this  common  war  effort  the  provision  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products  for 
our  allies  has  been  an  Important  aspect  of 
wartime  strategy.  The  soldiers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada,  Australia.  New  Zealand, 
other  parts  of  the  BriiJsh  Empire,  France, 
Belgium.  Brazil,  and  many  other  of  the 
United  Nations  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
our  own  fighting  men.  The  valor  in  the  field 
of  battle  of  our  Russian  and  Chinese  allies  is 
known  to  all.  It  was  ar.  obvious  necessity  of 
our  strategy  that  our  flighting  allies  be  sup- 
lied  with  all  the  food  and  fiber  and  other 
products  of  the  sell  wlilch  they  needed  In 
order  to  fight  along  with  us.  Similar  neces- 
sities dictated  the  provision  of  food  for  the 
war  workers  of  our  -Hie;;  both  in  the  factory 
and  in  the  field.  To  »cme  of  the  United 
Nations  hns  fallen  the  task  of  fighting  with 
us  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  making  important  con- 
tributions to  war  production  lx)th  in  factory 
and  In  the  field.  In  the  case  of  others  the 
most  Intelligent  use  ol  their  resources  of 
soil,  climate,  manpower,  and  other  Instru- 
ments of  production  required  that  they 
should  primarily  be  called  upon  to  supply 
needed  raw  materials  from  field  and  mine  for 
use  in  the  common  war  effort. 

Vast  as  is  our  agricultural  production  In 
this  country,  we  did  not  and  could  not  have 
assumed  the  task  of  feetilng  all  these  aoldiers 
and  war  workers  of  our  allies.  We  could  not 
produce  enough  for  that.  Many  of  the  prod- 
ucts which  they  needed  could  not  be  produced 
under  oiar  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  All 
of  the  United  Nations  had  to  adopt  exten- 
sive agricultural  production  programs  to  sup- 
ply the  major  portion  of  the  food  needs  of 
their  armed  forces  and  workers — a  burden 
which  all  of  our  allies  have  borne.    Many  of 


them  were  called  upon  to  increase  their  aprl- 
cultuial  production  so  that  they  could  make 
exports  of  food,  fiber,  and  other  agricultural 
products  available  both  to  us  and  our  allies. 

If  agricultural  production  was  to  be  main- 
tained abroad,  our  allies  required  agricul- 
tural machinery.  Many  of  them  had  l:\rgely 
depended  upon  us  for  agricultural  machinery 
prior  to  the  war.  Some  of  them,  notably 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  are  themselves 
Important  producers  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery but  required  additional  farm  machinery 
which  we  alone  could  make  available  respite 
the  fact  that  British  production  of  farm 
machinery  was  Increased  during  the  the  war 
and  Canadian  production  has  been  main- 
tained at  high  levels.  Since  all  other  sources 
for  the  export  of  farm  machinery  were  .un- 
available to  the  United  Nations,  It  became 
necessary  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  assume  the  full  burden  of  the  provision  of 
farm  machinery  to  the  United  Nations  In  the 
Interest  of  the  production  of  food  and  other 
agricultural  products  which  were  necessary  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  In  this  connection. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Canedian  exports 
of  farm  machinery  to  the  United  States  In 
1944  were  about  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
United  States'  exports  to  Canada  in  the  same 
year. 

Lend-lease  farm  machinery  has  enabled 
such  areas  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  to  Increase  their  food  pro- 
duction sharply  during  the  war.  In  part,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  the 
United  States'  and  other  United  Nations' 
forces  In  the  war  theaters  in  which  those 
areas  are  situated.  For  example,  lend- 
leasing  of  farm  machinery  has  aided  the 
British  in  Increasing  their  farm  production 
by  70  percent.  The  food  received  as  reverse 
lend-lease  for  our  own  armed  forces  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  up  to  October  1. 
1944.  Is  equivalent  to  16  times  the  value  of 
the  farm  Implements  supplied  these  two 
countries  under  lend-lease.  In  fact.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  now  provide  under 
reverse  lend-lease  virtually  all  of  the  food 
consumed  by  the  United  States'  forces  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  food  in  the  entire  Pacific.  This  has  en- 
abled our  forces  to  be  supplied  with  an 
abundance  of  foods,  such  as  meat  and  dairy 
products,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided because  of  the  extreme  shortage  of 
refrigerated  vessels. 

Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  saving  In  ship- 
ping space  which  results  from  the  export  of 
farm  machinery.  Approximately  eighl  times 
more  shipping  would  be  required  to  ship  a 
given  amount  of  food  abroad  than  is  re- 
quired to  ship  the  agricultural  equipment 
which  can  produce  that  amount  of  food 
within  a  single  year. 

The  commercial  export  of  farm  machinery 
has  been  under  very  careful  control.  The 
War  I>roductlon  Board  allocates  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  steel  for  farm  machinery 
for  export.  These  allocations  have  consist- 
ently resulted  tn  a  large  reduction  In  the 
production  of  farm  machinery  for  export. 
In  addition,  the  manufacture  of  spare  parts 
for  export  has  t)een  restricted  while,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  the  manufacture  of  spare 
parts  for  domestic  use  has  been  permitted  to 
proceed  without  restriction. 

To  supplement  the  control  thus  exercised 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  this  Adminis- 
tration has  utilized  its  licensing  power  under 
the  export -control  law  so  as  to  restrict  the 
export  of  farm  machinery  and  spare  parts. 
While  recognition  has  thus  been  accorded  to 
the  Importance  of  minlminng  exports  of 
farm  machinery  In  view  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  American  agriculture,  It  has  also  been 
felt  Important  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
a  limited  quantity  of  farm  machinery  so 
that  these  countries  can  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  war  program. 


As  for  these  commercial  exports,  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 
endeavor  to  supply  at  least  the  minimum  re- 
quirements to  enable  production  of  food  for 
war  and  for  wartime  public  health  and  safety 
of  friendly  and  Allied  countrie.«.  both  In  war 
theaters  and  in  this  hemisphere.  M?ny 
Latin-American  countries  are  flghtlrg  allies. 
Brazil  has  sent  an  expeditionary  force  to 
Italy  and  has  t»km  over  a  large  part  of  the 
antisubmarine  patrol  In  the  South  Atlantic, 
as  Mexico  and  other  Central  American  re- 
publics have  done  In  the  Caribbean.  In  a'i- 
dition.  many  of  these  countries  here  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
by  supplying  us  with  agricultural  and  other 
commodities  which  we  do  not  produce  or 
which  we  do  not  produce  In  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  our  needs.  Among  the  egrlcultural 
commodities  which  we  are  now  obtaining 
from  Latin  America  for  United  Nations'  pur- 
poses are  cinchona  from  Guatemala.  Cjeta 
Rica.  Peru,  and  Ecuador;  hard  fibers  from 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicara-nia,  Costa  Rica. 
Haiti,  and  Mexico;  pyrethrum  from  Brazil; 
rotenoue  from  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela:  loofa  sponges  from  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico: beans,  peas,  and  lentils  from  ChUe;  rice 
and  fats  and  oils  from  Brazil;  fats  and  oils 
from  Uruguay;  sugar  and  molasses  from 
Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic: 
and  alcohol  from  Mexico  and  Ci:ba. 

While,  as  Mr.  Parisius  indicated,  exports 
to  Canada  have  not  been  under  license  con- 
trol under  the  export  control  law,  this  has 
been  because  of  the  fact  ttiat  the  two  na- 
tions have  been  able  to  reach  an  acroea-the- 
boards  agreement  as  to  the  pooling  of  pro- 
ductive resources  for  the  war  effort.  Canada 
has  been  an  Important  supplier  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  United  Nation*,  mostly 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  liewly 
liberated  peoples  of  Europe.  But  It  has  also 
supplied  this  country  witli  significant  im- 
ports of  farm  products.  For  example,  last 
year  when  this  country's  feed  supply  waa 
extremely  precarious,  ve  were  able  to  im- 
port large  quantities  of  wheat  for  feed  in 
order  to  supplement  our  domestic  supply. 
Canada  has  restricted  in  the  same  degree  as 
we  h^ve  the  manufacture  of  beverage  alcohol 
and  has  thus  l>een  enabled  to  export  to  tn 
large  quantities  of  industrial  alcohol  which 
we  have  so  badly  needed  for  war  parposea. 
We  have  also  Imported  from  Canada  larg* 
quantities  of  flaxseed  both  for  feed  and  for 
oil. 

While  the  export  of  farm  machinery  has 
been  of  this  great  importance  In  winning  the 
war.  exports  of  farm  machinery  during  this 
wartime  period  have  been  of  a  very  limited 
character.  Out  of  t  total  scheduled  produc- 
tion of  farm  machinery  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944-45.  of  2.1E3.0Q0  short  tons.  2.020.170  are 
scheduled  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 
Eighty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and 
Fixty-six  short  tons  are  scheduled  for  export 
to  Canada  and  79,6G4  short  tons  are  sched- 
uled for  export  to  all  other  countries  to  which 
the  P.  E.  A.  has  responsibility  under  the 
Leikl -Lease  Act  and  under  the  export  con- 
trol law.  In  other  words,  only  about  4  per- 
cent of  our  production  will  go  ■^o  Canada  and 
about  S'-i  percent  to  all  other  importing 
countries,  leaving  about  92 'Z,  percent  which 
win  remain  at  home  to  assist  our  farmers  in 
making  their  important  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 

We  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion are  aware  of  the  difficult  situation  whch 
American  farmers  face  in  meeting  their  re- 
quirements for  farm  machinery.  For  thia 
reason,  we  have  done  everything  In  our 
power  to  keep  exports  of  farm  machinery 
down  to  the  absolute  minimum  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  our  allies.  I  am 
sure  that  you  wUl  agree  that  the  minimum 
farm  machinery  program  I  have  described 
is  essential  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 
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Should  the  need  arlM  for  anj  further  In- 
formation on  the  subject,  pleaae  do  not  hesl- 
t«t«  to  call  on  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L«o  T.  Caowtrr. 

Administrator, 


RooseTcIt  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
memorial  services  honoring  our  late 
Preildent  Roosevelt,  which  were  held  at 
Keima  Heights  College,  at  Adrian.  Mich., 
on  Friday.  April  13.  a  very  appropriate 
eulogy  was  presented  by  Sister  Thomas 
Marie.  O.  P.  Pursuant  to  the  unanimous 
consent  granted  to  me  by  the  House.  I 
include  that  eulogy,  which  is  aa  follows: 

PAX   TICUM 

Stalwart  warrior  for  peace. 
-     Stanch  friend  of  the  oppressed. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
In  every  land  thy  memory  blessed. 

--"^Hmerlca  halls  thee,  reveres  thee, 
America,  land  of  liberty. 
Thirteen  stars  that  set  her  free 
Now  wave  for  world-wide  amity. 

America,  pledged  throughout  all  time 
To  feel  the  beat  and  hear  the  rhyme, 
In  Freedom's  call  over  land  or  sea, 
Freedoms  Four  her  destiny. 

O  nations  purged  In  Victory's  blood 
For  fellowship  on  earth — above 
Discordant  sound  of  want  and  fear. 
Hark,  hearken  to  thy  brothers  ear. 

For  we  hold  highest  pledge  to  be 

That  all  men  their  Ood  may  see. 

And  praise  and  bless,  hold  loved  ones  safe, 

And  with  our  dead— keep  faith. 

On  every  heart  Four  Freedoms  pressed 
In  every  land  thy  memory  blessed. 


Later  Than  We  Think 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  31  issue  of  the 
magazine  America: 

LATZX   THAN   W»   THIKK 

As  the  date  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence draws  nearer,  there  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion of  the  urgent  need  for  a  mobilising  of 
the  moral  forces  of  the  Nation.  If  the  United 
SUtes  Is  to  play  a  part  worthy  of  Its  Chris- 
tian, democratic  tradition. 

Father  Edward  Conway.  8.  J..  In  his  na- 
tionally syndicated  column  fc«-  February  23, 
w.\rned  his  readers  of  the  urgency  of  the 
I>rf«sent  situation: 
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"Sixty  days  may 
the  world  for  the  nex 

■  I  wish — oh.  how  I 
were  hands  so  they 
paper  you  are  reading 
American  public  by 
that   public   vigorous!  y 
For  America's  sake, 
sake,  wake  up!     You 

About  a  year  and 
opportunity  for  this 
sented  Itself  In  the 
83 ven -Point  Pattern 
about  a  hundred  and 
and   Protestant 
Cithollcs.  24  archbis 
large  number  of 
as  well  as  many  lay 
oUc   life.      It   seemed 
that   Catholics   and 
Catholics  had  been 

The  results,  while 
to  come  up  to  the  h 
signers  and  promoter  i 
Pattern,  which  shoulc 
hold  word  and  a  rail;  1 
seek  a  Just  and  moral 
to  far  too  many. 

There  have  been 
llclze  It — In  Syracuse 
ledo.  Los  Angeles, 
places,  public  forums 
pie  were  made  consc; 
there  was  not — as  t 
an    Intense    national 
Pattern  and  a  firm 
adoption  as  the 
peace  settlement. 

In  his  Chrtstlanit; 
Michael  de  la  Bedo 
source  of  our  weakness 

"It  would  be  very 
anlty  could,  as  It 
world  root  and  brandi 
preach  the  truth  and 
their  sanity.     •     • 
Christian,  first  because 
and.  second,  because 
practicable.     Good 
confused    In    the    w 
Christian   fidelity   to 
world  the  duty  of 
to  supjjort  It.  to  brli 
path     •     •     •     to 
good." 

The  accent,  to  quot 
Is   on   action.     And  1 
he  suggests  positive 
continues  to  depore 
without  taking  some 
self -condemned     Here 

1.  Write  to  your 
sage    of    House 
This     was     lntroduce< 
Michael  A.  Feighan  ol 
FoUette  of  Indiana  a 
Pennsylvania,    and 
of  the  Congress  to  the 
pattern  for  peace  anc 
Implementation  of 
the  objective  of  this 

2.  Write  to  the 
eating  certain 
ton    Oaks    proposals 
acknowledging  the 
the  moral  law; 
ence   of   small    natio4s 
human  rights, 
self-governing  peoples 
revision  of  wartime 
armament;    ellminatlcii 
veto." 

3.  Write  to  the 
San  Francisco 

4.  Call  for  the 
dent  of  a  national  day 
day  preceding  the 

It  is  very  late;  but 
a  few  days  since  our  : 
reminded  us  that  Ood 
hearts  of  "^he  men  wht 


deiermlne  the  history  of 
60  years.    •     •     • 
Pish — that  these  words 
copld  reach  out  from  this 
reach  out  to  grab  the 
shotilders — to  shake 
— to  say:    "Wake  up! 
not  for  the  world's 
tiave  60  da3rs.'  " 
half  ago  a  wonderful 
ilioral  mobilization  pre- 
s^atement  known  as  the 
Peace,  sponsored  by 
forty  Catholic.  Jewish, 
leaders.     For   the 
and  bishops  and  a 
signed  the  Pattern, 
prominent  in  Cath- 
Just   the   opjxartunity 
religious-minded   non- 
paying  for. 

have  so  far  failed 

expectations  of  the 

of  the  Pattern.    The 

have  become  a  hcuse- 

ng  cry  among  all  who 

peace,  seems  unknown 

rotable  efforts  to  pub- 

N.  Y.,  Gary,  Ind..  To- 

Kknsas   City,   and   other 

were  held  and  the  pao- 

of  the  Pattern.    But 

might  have  been — 

consciousness    of    the 

nktional  demand  for  Its 

minimum   basis  of  a  Just 

In    the    Marketp'ace. 
ere   shows    a   possible 
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much  easier  if  Chrlstl- 
condemn  the  whole 
stand  away  from  It. 
wait  for  men  to  recover 
It   is.   however,  un- 
it is  a  false  method 
It   Is  stupid  and   Im- 
evil  are  inextricably 
•     •     and    the 
truth   lays   upon    the 
trying  to  trace  the  good, 
it  back  to  the  right 
r*ntegrate    It    into   the 
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Father  Conway  again, 

his  March  9  column 

.    The  catholic  who 

Injustices  of  Yalta 

of  these  steps  stands 

they  are: 

urging  pas- 
Resolution    21. 
by     Representatives 
Ohio.  Charles  M.  La- 
S.imuel  A.  Weiss  cf 
the  adherence 
noral  principles  of  the 
its  resolve  that  "the 
principles  shall  be 
tlon." 

Department,  advo- 
to  the  Dumbar- 
such    as:    a   preamble 
of  God   and 
of  the  Independ- 
a    commission   on 
law  and  non- 
provision  for  future 
;  effective  dls- 
cf   the    "unlimited 
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Ame|-lcan  delegates  to  the 

to  the  same  effect. 

proclimatlon  by  the  Presl- 

Df  prayer  on  the  Sun- 

opeqlng  of  the  conference. 

too  late.    It  Is  only 

loly  Father.  Plus  XH, 

bolds  In  His  hand  the 

believe  they  have  in 


theirs  the  destinies  of  the  world."  He  can 
produce  in  those  hearts  "thoughts  and  senti- 
ments that  will  inspire  a  peace  correspond- 
ing to  His  designs  and  to  the  hopes  of  men 
of  good  will." 

But,  adds  the  Pope,  God  expects  our  co- 
operation. No  Catholic — no  one  who  ac- 
knowledges God — dare,  in  this  moment  of 
the  worlds  history,  refuse  it. 


One  Nurse's  View 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
nurse  in  Honolulu,  the  wife  of  a  Navy 
lieutenant  on  active  duty,  came  a  letter 
stating: 

I'm  ashamed  of  Michigan.  There  are  lots 
of  the  servicemen  very  Indignant  about  all 
those  strikes.  It  looks  like  we  are  almost 
fighting  ourselves  to  see  the  boys  winning 
the  war  and  the  people  at  home  striking. 
Maybe  they  should  see  some  of  the  returned 
prisoners  of  war.    It  might  help. 

The  strikes  to  which  the  nurse  refers 
are  described  in  the  newspaper  clipping 
which  she  enclosed  and  which  reads  as 
follows: 

rtJIX  SHUT-DOWN  or  ALL  DETEOrT'S    WAR  PLANTS 
THREATINS 

Washington,  March  2. — The  War  Labor 
Board  today  called  a  hearing  for  tomorrow 
morning  in  an  effort  to  end  a  strike  at  the 
Chrysler-Dodge  main  plant  In  Detroit. 

Chairman  William  H.  Davis,  in  a  telegram 
to  management  and  union  representatives 
Involved,  termed  the  walkout  a  violation  of 
labor's  no-strike  pledge  and  said  it  consti- 
tutes a  direct  interference  with  our  war 
effort. 

DETRorr.  March  2.— Vice  president  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers  (C.  I.  O.).  Rich- 
ard T.  Frankensteen,  warned  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  today  that  this  arsenal  city 
faces  a  complete  war  production  shut-down 
unless  the  W.  L.  B.  changes  Its  policy  of  han- 
dling disciplinary  changes. 

The  warning  came  as  two  strikes  made 
more  than  25.000  war  workers  Jobless  at  the 
Chrysler  Motor  Co.,  and  the  Briggs  Manufac- 
turing Co.  plants. 

In  both  cases  the  strikes  were  in  protest 
against  the  firing  of  workers  by  comnanv 
officials. 

Chrysler's  Dodge  plant  strikers  at  a  mass 
meeting  last  night  announced  they  would 
not  return  to  work  until  eight  workers  dis- 
charged for  loafing  were  reinstated. 


A  Treaty  or  No  Treaty? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  28, 1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
my    constituents    have,    during    recent 
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months,  asked  me  how  I  stood  on  the 
pending  water  treaty  with  the  RepubUc 
of  Mexico.  I  have  in  reply  pointed  out 
that  the  Senate  has  the  constitutional 
function  of  ratifying  treaties  and  that 
Members  of  the  House  have  no  vote  on 
treaties.  Therefore  any  influence  a  Con- 
gressman may  have  on  treaty  making  is 
probably  the  personal  influence  which 
any  other  citizen  ma.v  have. 

As  to  my  attitude  and  thought  toward 
this  water  treaty,  I  have  long  felt  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  treaty  between  these 
two  countries  respecting  the  disposition 
of  their  international  rivers.  I  welcome 
some  such  treaty.  I  was  not  entirely 
pleased  with  the  precise  terms  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  as  I  shall  mention  later. 
However,  it  takes  two  to  make  an  agree- 
ment. A  treaty  which  I  mipht  draft 
might  not  be  acceptable  to  Mexico. 

When  I  first  heard  of  this  treaty  about 
a  year  ago,  and  saw  that  it  guaranteed 
Mexico  1.500,000  acre-feet  of  water  an- 
nually under  stipulated  conditions  of 
their  choosing,  I  did  not  like  that  pro- 
vision for  I  thought  it  too  generous.  I 
knew  of  course  that  that  was  about  twice 
what  Mexico  had  been  able  to  use  out  of 
the  Colorado  River  before  Boulder  Dam 
was  built.  I  also  knew  that  there  are 
millions  of  acres  oi  good  land  in  the 
United  States  which  cannot  be  irrigated 
even  if  we  used  every  drop  of  water  in 
the  Colorado  River  within  our  own  bor- 
,  ders,  because  there  is  not  enough  water 
in  that  river  basin.  Such  being  the  case 
any  water  guaranteed  to  Mexico  means 
just  that  much  los';  to  some  good  and 
thirsty  acres  in  the  United  States. 

However,  when  I  learned  that  in  the 
last  year  1800.000  acre-feet  of  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  had  actually 
been  put  to  beneficial  use  within  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  I  was  forced  to  modify 
my  previous  views  as  to  the  proper 
amount  of  wj^er  which  might  reasonably 
be  named  in  such  a  treaty.  I  was  fur- 
ther .convinced  of  the  need  of  a  treaty 
when  I  saw  the  possibility  that  Mexico 
could  use,  beneficially,  not  merely  1.800,- 
000  acre-feet,  but  probably  twice  that 
amount,  or  more,  annually,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty,  could  establish  a 
•  claim  to  that  larger  amount  which  we 
would  be  bound  to  recognize  as  valid. 
This  knowledge  not  only  enforces  the 
need  of  treaty  stipulation  but  goes  far  to- 
ward justifying  the  amount  of  1.500,000 
acre-feet  which  at  first  had  seemed  to 
me  excessive. 

Certain  reservations  have  been  talked 
of.  and  no  doubt  will  be  acted  upon  to 
make  the  treaty  more  acceptable  than  the 
bare  original  provisions.  If  we  are  guar- 
anteeing Mexico  annually  1,500.000  acre- 
feet  of  water — except  in  times  of  great 
drought— I  would  like  to  see  that  made 
a  maximum  limit  as  well  as  a  minimum 
limit  to  which  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
may  have  legal  and  perpetual  claim. 
In  other  words  if  1.500,000  acre-feet  of 
water  is  to  be  a  "flcior"  it  should  also  be 
considered  as  a  "ceiling."  I  beUeve  that 
is  the  understanding  and  no  doubt  will 
be  made  definite  In  some  way. 

Having  mentioned  two  of  the  most 

pertinent  criticisms  of  the  original  treaty 

as  I  see  them,  I  wish  to  mention  one 

other  which  seems  to  me  to  be  important 
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but  not  having  heard  anyone  else  at 
Washington  speak  of  it,  it  may  l>e  con- 
sidered either  unimportant  or  not  ger- 
mane. This  is  the  thought  that  struck 
me  on  first  reading  the  treaty:  "This 
treaty  abrogates  an  important  provision 
of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  of 
1848  and  the  Gadsden  Treaty  of  Pur- 
chase of  1853  with  Mexico  without  put- 
ting any  compensating  provision  in  the 
present  proposal."  This  is  the  thing  to 
which  !_  refer. 

Both  of  the  afore-mentioned  treaties 
provided  for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Colorado  River  by  the  ships  and  com- 
merce of  both  Nations.  The  proposed 
treaty  abolishes  the  navigability  of  the 
Colorado  River  without  providing  any 
substitute  provisions  for  international 
commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Gulf  of  California.  To  my  mind 
there  should  be  an  international  agree- 
ment for  a  right-of-way  for  some  sys- 
tem of  transportation — be  it  automotive, 
railway,  or  canal — between  the  United 
States  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  If 
some  such  international  transportation 
provision  is  not  jointly  agreed  to  in  this 
treaty  or  in  some  supplemental  treaty, 
both  Nations  will  be  losers,  but  our  Na- 
tion will  be  the  chief  loser. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona and  Arizona's  highest  cfflcials  have 
gone  on  record  as  approving  the  treaty, 
and  I  believe,  in  the  Ught  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  undoubtedly  the  adop- 
tion of  a  treaty — perhaps  this  treaty  v;ith 
proper  reservations — will  be  a  wise  solu- 
tion of  this  international  problem. 


The  Views  of  a  Typical  American  Motiier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
constituent  came  the  following  letters: 

March  22,  1915. 

Dear  Friend:  •  •  •  Of  course  you 
know  both  of  our  boys  are  In  the  thick 
of  the  mess  in  the  Seventh  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Patch.  Their  reports  In  the  paper  and 
radio  tell  what  that  means. 

A  has  been  In  the  worst  of  It.  wh«*e  B 
Is  In  an  ordnance  base  and  not  In  combe  t. 
Becatise  of  A  being  an  engineer  and  at  the 
lines,  we  get  much  different  letters  froiJi  him 
than  from  B.  A  studies  things  out  la  a 
deeper  way  and  therefore  writes  interestliig 
letters. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  some  cf 
them  pass  the  censor,  and  have  mentioned 
it  to  him.  His  reply  was,  "You  need  not 
worry  about  what  I  write  you  for  everyone 
over  here,  both  ofDcers  and  men,  feel  the 
same  way  and  think  It  Is  high  time  some  of 
the  things  going  on  over  here  should  reach 
the  American  people.  The  truth  should  be 
told  BO  you  wouldn't  believe  the  reports  that 
are  published  by  the  press  from  the  com- 
mentators and  politicians  when  they  return 
from  a  so-called  visit  to  the  front  lines. 

Only  men  In  uniform  ever  see  the  lines, 
he  said.  They  do  talk  with  the  men  who 
have  Just  returned  from  the  front  and  still 
In  a  dazed  condition  ready  to  tell  wild  storiea 


of  things  that  jdon't  make  sens".  The  thing! 
that  should  be  told  are  the  things  that  hit 
the  hardest  that  caused  them  to  forget  what 
really  went  on.  After  that  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  tell  or  do!  That  Is 
what  makes  the  front  lines  a  living  hell  and 
can  only  be  described  In  those  words.  After 
they  live  through  that  stage  one  bombing  is 
no  different  than  the  other.  If  it  hits  you. 
O.  K.  If  you're  taken  prisoner,  that's  fine, 
too.  What's  the  difference,  for  nothing 
counts  to  them  any  more  anyway. 

Thirty  days  at  a  time  of  such  strain  would 
make  any  mind  break  They  had  8  days  rest 
with  only  C  rations  to  eat.  Then  back  to 
the  lines.  He  said  over  the  Christmas  holi- 
day there  was  two  barrels  of  beer  rolled  Into 
his  tent.  The  beer  there  Is  Just  like  poison. 
It  effects  the  mind  as  much  as  the  narves 
and  stomach.  He  was  one  of  fotir  who  did 
not  drink  and  they  had  to  clean  up  the  effecU 
of  what  the  others  drank— it  was  awful. 
Then  they  left  for  the  lines  January  1 . 

I  am  enclosing  two  letters  from  A  which 
talk  of  the  news  they  are  allowed  to  read. 
Only  what  they  want  them  to  read  (D) 
papers. 

The  clippings  fire  taken  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  written  by  the  boys  themselves 
to  express  their  feelings  in  some  way.  hoping. 
I  expect,  it  will  reach  someone  human  enough 
to  realize  what  it  all  means  and  maybe  do 
something. 

In  a  Kazoo  pfiper  we  read  a  piece  telling 
Mr.  Hoffman  said  the  conditions  would  re- 
main the  same  as  long  as  the  home  people 
here  took  them  and  did  nothing  about  them. 
Knowing  you  as  we  do  here  and  knowing 
your  advice  has  been  a  great  help  and  com- 
fort to  a  lot  of  •  •  •  people,  we  have 
been  wondering  what  you  would  advise  us 
to  do  and  still  be  legal. 

We  are  compelled  to  do  so  many  things 
that  seem  Impossible  for  a  human  being  to 
stand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  no  law  so  binding  on  anyone  In 
civilian  life  as  there  is  on  a  man  in  uniform. 
They  can  alter  their  conditions  by  divorce, 
change  living  quarters,  even  climate,  most 
anything,  pay  fines,  but  they  get  out  some 
way.  Even  get  out  of  prison.  All  that's  done 
Is  go  back  in.  But  if  a  man  In  uniform  does 
the  least  little  thing  he  Is  court-martialed  or 
shot.  They  have  been  forced  to  take  the  oath 
when  they  are  drafted.  I  am  enclosing  a 
clipping  which  explains  reason  for  some  of 
these  things  that  bring  about  such  treatment, 
and  it  makes  me  shudder  when  I  know  my 
bovs  wcu'd  break  just  as  soon  as  the  rest 
under  the  strain  they  are  compelled  to  live. 
A  asks  us  if  he  spells  his  words  right.  If  his 
letters  made  sense.  He  is  afraid  he  might 
be  breaking.  I  guess. 

Enclosed  Is  also  a  clipping  on  how  the 
boys  feel  about  rotation  furloughs.  The  re- 
port they  sent  back  to  Sheridan  (Democrat) 
of  Pennsylvania  on  his  speech  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  one  on  compulsory  military  training 
I  had  put  Into  our  paper  for  him  and  It  is 
a  clipping  from  that  paper.  It  was  also  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

It  Is  a  load  off  their  chest  when  they  can 
write  these  pieces.  Maybe  they  think  It 
will  reach  someone  who  will  do  somethhig 
to  bring  about  a  rest  for  them  tjefore  they 
have  to  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  after  the  Ger- 
mans are  wiped  up. 

We  have  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  the 
torture  of  our  boys  In  the  islands,  where 
there  Is  a  bond  drive  on  to  make  us  more 
war-minded,  and  then  expect  to  allow  our 
18-year-old  boys  to  go  to  be  treated  the  same 
way  and  mtist  do  nothing  about  it.  It's  all 
wrong. 

A  piece  in  last  night's  paper  told  of  four 
Negro  WAC's  who  were  sentenced  to  1  year 
hard  labor  and  then  a  dishonorable  tHacharigii 
because  they  refused  to  obey  an  order.  W» 
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Mayor  LaOuaitfU  of  New  York  can  get  by. 
by  frankly  a»J\ng  he  won't  obey  the  head 
at  the  country.  He  will  run  New  York  Ctty, 
which  Is  bis  job.  and  P  D  R.  ran  do  the  same. 

1  e«nt  see  how  the  boya  In  unlforma  in  New 
Tovk  can  keep  their  handa  off  from  him. 
TbcyV  no  doubt  take  theirs  off  gladly  and  put 
It  <m  him  only  they  have  sworn  to  respect  the 
Am^  Ti&lform. 

Our  country  la  like  a  wheel.  It  has  to  have 
•U  tlM  ipokca  or  cogs  In  good  ahape  to  keep 
th*  wbaat  trot  to  form  And  cltlea  like  New 
Tork  are  the  spok^  or  coga.  Let  one  break 
or  VMken  and  the  load  Is  thrown  on  the  one 
It.  and  It  isnt  long  tlU  the  wheel 


Naturally  other  cltlea  will  hold  out  If  he  la 
allowed  to  do  aa  h«  wants  and  not  made  to 
etoay  ortNn  the  same  aa  the  armed  forcea. 
llMy  always  get  ordered  around  and  then 
at  to  hike  Like  Httklng  them  leave 
at  BttdiUght.  even  if  ha  doaa  suy 
Hm  boys  are  atiU  human,  every 
If  It  waant  for  the  mothers  In 
wouldn't  be  any  boys  to  Clgbt 
ttii  war  for  the  Big  Three:  Just  a  political 
job  and  money  bark  of  it 

I  fsei  I  can  apeak  for  thouiandi  of  other 
moUiers  when  I  say  that  tlie  mothers  will 
have  to  stick  tocether  to  get  something  done 
to  stop  the  sUufhtar  o(  American  boys  and 
men. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  VaMWDtaoH  aeked  for  letters  from  the 
armed  foreea  baiore  be  goes  to  San  Franciaco. 
and  I  dont  thlsk  It  would  do  any  harm  to  let 
S  know  bow  aoow  of  hU  trtenda  (eel.  Wa 
t&Maght  It  would  be  better  to  aend  thla  to 
you:  but  ifa  lot  him.  too.    •     •     • 

Sinoerely. 

The  letters  from  the  boys  In  the  service 
read  as  folkivs: 

MaBCH  9.  1045. 
Oaaa  Mom   awd  Dao:  I  feel    good   tonlte. 
Two  leCtara  eama  from  you.    The  onea  that 
.  le  and  18  and  told  about 
at  my  lettera  for  a  change. 
I  Onaily  found  A.  B.    He  had  his  air  com- 
pressor over  where  we  were  workli^g  on  the 
rUU  range.     He.  too,  haa  been   wanting  to 
C.  D..  but  he  Otdnt  rsatlae  how  doae  he 
to  seeing  him.  beeauae  when  we  were 

oo  the  line  h*  was  In with  the  motor 

pooL  At  that  aame  time.  E.  F.  was  there  on 
istarhed  service.  A.  B.  waan't  on  line  with 
«M.  but  hla  mall  waa  no  doubt  held  t>ack  the 
aaaM  aa  oura  waa.  and  it  ail  went  out  at  the 
aaana  time. 

The  eity  that  E.  P.  Is  in  now  ts  off  limiu 
to  all  troopa  euept  those  few  that  are  cta- 
taooed  there  That  makes  things  much  more 
pleasant  for  them. 

We  didn't  build  roads  and  bridges  when  we 
««re  on  line,  we  Just  stayed  In  holes  and 
«atcbed  for  thlcfs  that  we  dldnt  want  to 


I  have  never  seen  the  Chicago  Tribune,  nor 
any  part  of  It  alnee  I  came  oreraeas.  The 
only  P«P«r  from  the  States  that  I  do  see  very 
on*B  b  the  Lorain.  Ohio,  paper,  which  is 
•trletly  a  Democratic  paper.  Anything  that 
I  write  home  in  my  letters  are  strictly  my  own 
Mnaonlees  I  say  that  someone  else  said  or 
tbinhi  «>inethlng  I  have  sent,  and  will  eon- 
ttzrae  to  send  dippings  from  our  paper  that 
'*"^felk)wa  write  to  let  you  know  what  they 


Itow  that  our  npihlnw  at  war  bonds  is  being 
passed  around  and  being  eonmented  on.  per- 
haps I  had  better  try  to  explain  why  I  feel 
tiaat  war.  How  atwut  comparli^  the  war 
with  a  btg  ahow.  rxsr  example  "Ooae  wtth 
the  Wind  " 

Wl\lle  that  morle  waa  being  planned  and 
Made.  It  started  getting  p«bU«tty  as  an  out- 
ftandlnK  picture  The  war  was  the  same 
way  We  knew  that  it  ww  •"■»««ig  way  back 
10  yean  ago  and  wo  knew  that  It  would  be 
a  bad  one.  When  the  picture  waa  finally  re- 
leased, tlcketa  were  bouf^ht  weeka  in  atf>mnc« 
before  its  grtti^d  opeuiug  in  various  cities. 


better 


be  King. 


In  this  other  big  show 
done,  only  they  were 
because   it   aounda 
what   it   meant   though, 
big  fi^t,  and  as  in 
managers,  and  such  get 
the  fighter  gets  a  l  lack 
retirement  in  pove-ty. 

After  the  movie  waa 
it  was  publicized  still 
tickets  was  raised  and 
chased.     When  we  the 
there  was  something  In  1 
of  War  bonds  also  went 
do  we  little  people 
affairs  except  what 

When  the  movie  box 
ened  a  bit,  the  movie 
and  later  back  to  the 
theater   for   thore   who 
time,  and  still  wanted 
new  bond  drives  were 
strategic  parts  or  points 
time  each  of  them  heh 
public,  but  It  couldnt 
overcome  thla  for  the 
corrections  were  made 
cut  in  length  and  prices 
It  was  brought  back  to 
chance  to  see  Gone  Wltl  i 
over  big  and  brcke  all 
no  different.  It.  too.  got 
about  over  ao  the 
propoeed  a  one  last  vi 
statements,  but  many 
would   last  as  little  as 
last  summer,  but   now 
which  went  way  over 
thu    ahow.    too.    will 
Roosevelt   and   Church 
menta  this  winter  that 
from  18  to  34  months 
do  but   believe   them, 
obey  orders.    We  can 
like  the  other  one.  will 
and  also  soon  be  gone 

As  far  as  having 
that  War  bonds  prolon  : 
Jerries  and  Japs  h.Tve 
a  while  now.  but  we  stin 


the  same  thltig  was 

<^ed  defense  bonds. 

Everyone   knew 

Just  tickets  to  a 

the  promoters. 

all  the  profit,  while 

eye  and  a  life  after 


tin 
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Juit 


ill 


tc  day. 


mom  ng 
w; 


OzA«  Folks:  This  J 
day  to  stay  in  again. 
completed  and  now  to 
The  only  letter  for  m 
"A.**    He  wrote  It 
and  he  was  O.  K. 

This  morning  a  chaplai 
here  before  anyone  worl  ed 
aeldom  have  any  chunyi 
conducted  at  8  oclock 
several  small  pamphlets. 
I  may  send  home  from 
Two    fellows    worked 
across  the  hall  all 
ahowers  rigged  up,  as 
tocJc  a  hot  shower  right 
I  wish  that  you  could 
TaMey  below  that  1  can  ; 
wtadow.    It  la  a  long 
but  way  out  on  a  dist4nt 
valley  is  another  town 
Tery  similar  to  this  one 
Overhead  I  can  bear 
as  they  continually  pat|ol 
week  I  aaw  oiore  planes 
before.    Altho«^  there 
sky  for  3  dayv.  tlie  blue 
White  trails  left  by  the 
It  Is  really  pretty  if  one 
stnictlon  that  they  carrj 
In  luly  It  was  commor 
flying  over  in  formation 
In  one  wave  I  eoimted  ' 
planes  each:  all  abreast  < 
the  sky.   That  was  1  wave 
up  one  after  the  other  fc 
A  continuous  roar  in 
going.    It  Is  a  wonder 
tangled  up. 


open  to  the  public 

more  and   prices  for 

a  ore  tickets  were  pur- 

jeople  were  told  that 

:  for  us.  the  purchase 

tip.    After  all.  what 

knbw  of  the  big   time 

sooieone  tells  us. 

office  receipts  slack- 

[noved  to  new  areaa 

old  area  in  a  different 

missed   It  the  first 

to  see  It.    SimUarly 

made  at  varied  and 

1  the  war.    AU  this 

the  Interest  of  the 

»e  h«*!d  for  ever.    To 

e  being,  last  minute 

the  movie.    It  was 

were  lowered.    Then 

the  screen  for  a  last 

the  Wind.    I:  went 

ricorda.     The  war  was 

tiresome  and  seemed 

got  together  and 

ry  drive.     No  direct 

implied  that  the  war 

8  weeka.    That  waa 

after  the  big  drive, 

tde  top.  it  seems  that 

I  un    a    little    longer. 

1   each   made   state- 

the  war  would  last 

l4n?er.     Wlvit  can  vac 

We  over   here  must 

qope  that  this  shew 

gradually  fade  away 

^  nth  the  wind. 

anjf]ne  shot  for  saying 

the  war:  wen,  the 

ijeen  trying  for  quite 

think  the  same  way. 


Masch  3.  1945 

happens  to  be  my 

necessary  work  is 

1  ^ite  home. 

yesterday  was  from 

Febrt^aiy  33.  In  Germany. 


n  happened  to  be 

and  since  we  so 

services,  one  waa 

We  were  given 

lome  duplicates  that 

t|me  to  time. 

In    the    washroom 

and  finally  have 

11  as  washbowls.    I 

Lf ter  dinner. 

see  tbe  pretty  green 

as  I  look  out  tl)t8 

distance  to  the  bottom. 

hill  beyond  the 

with  iu  red  tile  roofs 

<  he  roar  of  4  P-47's 

the  akies.     Last 

I  have  ever  aeen 

^aan't  a  cloud  in  the 

was  hidden  by  the 

high-flying  planes. 

can  forget  the  de- 

wlth  them.    Down 

to  see  300  planes 

but  last  week  Just 

fllKhta  of  SO  or  60 

'  side  by  aide  across 

Thoat  iMves  kept 

3  days  and  nights. 

sky.  coming  and 

they  dldnt  get 


t  ian 


t^e 
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In  thla  letter  I  am  sending  a  short  edl- 
tortal  that  I  found  in  an  old  magazine.  The 
title  is  "Ctoaer  to  the  Stars. "  It  Is  Just  inter- 
esting, you  don't  need  to  save  it.  I'll  also 
send  a  poem  about  G.  I.  movies. 

I  have  a  lot  of  unstamped  air-mall  enve- 
lopes now.  but  no  starips.  If  you  can  get 
some  6-cent  ones  please  send  some,  a  few  at 
a  time,  in  your  next  few  letters. 

I  am  also  going  to  mention  a  few  little 
things  for  you  to  send  to  me.  When  you 
have  enough  to  fill  a  box.  send  it.  First  Is  a 
bottle  of  ink,  any  color,  but  don't  send  Quink 
if  ycu  can  get  anything  else.  A  few  big 
handkerchiefs.  Color  and  design  don't  mat- 
ter. We  work  In  dirt  all  the  time.  A  couple 
pencils,  and  something  to  eat. 

That  is  all  that  I  can  think  of  now,  but 
I'U  add  more  in  my  next  letter. 


Tribute  to  tbe  Late  President  Rooseve!t 
by  Dean  Alfanfe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ry 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  a  magnifi- 
cent and  eloquent  tribute  to  our  late 
beloved  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  which  was  delivered  by  Dean 
Alfange  on  April  17  at  Uie  memorial 
services  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  Man- 
hattan Center.  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollow  s : 

Words  are  tyrannical  things,  so  unavail- 
ing are  they  to  portray  our  inner  feelings. 

Even  Demosthenes.  Clcert).  or  Weljster 
would  be  taxed  to  rise  to  this  occasion. 

Daniel  Webster  reached  his  greatest  heights 
In  his  tribute  to  his  native  State.  "I  need 
not."  he  said,  "deliver  an  encomium  upon 
Massachusetts.  There  she  stands.  Behold 
her  and  Judge  for  yourselves.  There  is  her 
history.  The  world  knows  it  by  heart.  The 
past  at  least  is  secure.  There  is  Concord  aiid. 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  and  there  they 
shall  remain  forever." 

Were  he  alive  today,  he  could  paraphrase 
this  eulogy  to  say:  "I  need  not  deliver  an 
encomium  upon  Roosevelt.  There  he  stands 
Behold  him  and  Judge  for  yoiraelvcs.  Ihere 
Is  his  history.  The  world  knows  it  by  heart 
The  past  at  least  la  secure.  There  is  Casa- 
blanca and  Teheran  and  D-day  and  there 
they  shall  remain  forever." 

Roosevelt  needs  no  monuments  to  his 
name  So  deeply  is  It  engraved  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  that  it  wlU  last  as  lone  as 
tune  Itself.  ^  *^ 

There  has  never  been  an  American  In  his- 
tory—indeed any  man  in  hUtory— who  pos- 
sessed the  trust,  devotion,  the  reverential 
Jr^K*"?  "ffwtion  of  so  many  human  beings 

R^velt*  ^^  *""*  ••  '^''^'°  °*»*"" 
Wo  death  in  the  recorded  annals  of  man 
ha«  brought  mourning  to  so  msny  millions 
throughout  the  earth  or  has  cbu^  so  m^ 
to  feel  that  they  would  cheerfuUy  have  laid 

?« Il!'^,l*°**'^*  *°  complete  hU  mission 
to  ine  world. 

His  ^;«lghted  vision  In  a  blind  world 
•«f«a  Britain  in  the  dariceat  hour  of  her 
struggle  against  the  combined  forces  of  bru- 
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talltarlanlsm.  'When  he  saved  Britain  from 
Hitler,  he  saved  Russia  from  Hitler,  saved 
western  civilization,  saved  you.  and  me.  and 
all  of  tis.  including  those  who  are  now 
counted  as  cur  enemies. 

His  prodigious  accomplishment  on  the  do- 
mestic front  which  has  delighted  and  aston- 
ished our  allies,  dumfcunded  and  shattered 
our  enemies,  and  which  will  cause  future  his- 
torians to  write  down  this  v/ar  as  the  most 
brilliantly  and  successfully  conducted  war  in 
the  history  of  the  world— this  accomplish- 
ment was  the  result  of  his  planning— a  plan- 
ning Initiated  and  carried  on  with  the  pur- 
poec  of  harnessing  a<id  driving  together  in 
harmonious  cooperation  all  of  the  great 
forces  of  Indiistry.  agriculture,  labor,  trans- 
portation, communications,  invention,  and 
science  that  go  to  make  up  the  genius  of  our 
great  American  system. 

Our  children's  children  and  their  children's 
children  will  kneel  on  bended  knees  and 
thank  God  for  Roosevelt.  And  so  will  free- 
men everywhere.  Countless  biographies  will 
be  written,  millions  of  orations  rendered  by 
men  yet  unborn  extolling  hla  exertions  for 
humanity  and  his  monumental  achievements 
for  mankind.  Wherever  men  shall  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  freedom,  hla  name  will  be 
worshiped  and  his  fame  enshrined.  The  At- 
lantic Charter  and  the  Four  Freedoms  phall 
be  the  Bible  of  political  and  economic  salva- 
tion until  the  end  of  time. 

Roosevelt  Is  gone,  but  his  spirit  shall  for- 
ever attend  us.  His  vision  enlightened  the 
world,  his  courage  strengthened  It.  his  gen- 
erosity enriched  It.  He  has  bequeathed  to 
us  a  challenge  that  ought  to  stir  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  men  to  action. 

If  Roosevelt  had  written  his  own  epitaph, 
It  would  be  two  tlmple  words — carry  on. 

And  so,  the  finest  tribute  we.  th^  living, 

can  pay  his  memory  is  to  carry  on  his  work. 

Christ  said  to  his  disciples  (John  14.  15). 

"If   ye   love  Me.   keep   My   commandments." 

The  spirit  of  Roosevelt  cries  out  to  tis  and 

says,  "If  you  love  me.  keep  my  policies." 

To  keep  his  policies  should  be  the  high 
resolve  of  liberals  everywhere. 

Many  who  added  to  his  wartime  burdens, 
fomenting  strife  aod  dissension  at  home, 
now  place  roses  on  his  grave.  Behold  the 
praise  of  hla  erstwhile  detractors  But  no 
sooner  shall  these  roses  wither,  when  they 
shall  desecrate  again  the  Ideals  for  which  he 
gave  his  life. 

We  who  truly  loved  Roosevelt  rededlcate 
ourselves  tonipht  to  carry  on  his  work.  Let 
not  the  New  Deal  perish.  Let  bigotry  and 
hatred  and  terror  and  fear  vanish  from  the 
hearts  of  men.  Let  oppression,  tyranny,  and 
exploitation  be  rooted  out  from  the  soil  of 
the  earth.  Let  the  nations  of  the  world 
live  in  peaca  and  dignity.  Let  godliness 
reign  in  the  Inner  conscience  of  men.  that 
there  may  ge  Justice  and  equality  and  free- 
dom from  want  and  from  fear. 

That  waa  the  hope,  the  work,  the  life  of 
Roosevelt.  Let  It.  therefore,  be  our  work 
to  carry  on,  to  give  flesh  and  life  and  content 
to  that  maqniflcent  framework  of  peace,  se- 
curity and  freedom  which  he  created  in  his 
lifetime  and  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Tbe  Congreit-onal  Medal  of  Honor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KKfTTUOtT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  17.1945 

Mr.    ROBSION    of    Kentucky.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  you  and  the  Member* 


of  the  House  for  granting  unanimous 
consent  to  me  to  set  forth  certain  facts 
and  information  concerning  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Vhis  is  the 
highest  decoration  which  can  be  awarded 
by  this  Nation  to  any  oflftcer  or  enlisted 
man  serving  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  It  can  only  be  awarded 
to  an  cflBcer  or  enlisted  man  who  shall, 
in  actual  conflict  with  the  enemy,  dis- 
tinguish himself  conspicuously  by  gal- 
lantry and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
and  without  detriment  to  the  mission  of 
his  command,  or  of  tht  command  to 
which  he  is  attached.  It  matters  not  what 
service  any  officer  or  enlisted  man  may 
render,  or  what  courage  he  may  show, 
unless  this  courage  and  great  service  is 
involved  in  actual  combat  with  the 
enemy  and  unless  he  distlnpulshes  him- 
self conspicuously  by  gallantry  and  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  he  cannot  be  considered 
for  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  decoration  was  first  authorized 
by  an  act  of  Congress  December  21, 1E61. 
when  it  was  limited  to  noncommissioned 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  for  deeds  of  gallantry 
In  action.  In  1G62  Congress  authorized 
the  presentation  of  this  decoration  to 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  to  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy.  For  the  first  time  by  an 
act  of  Congress  March  3, 1863.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  authorized  to 
provide  these  Medals  of  Honor  for  com- 
missioned and  noncommissioned  officers 
as  well  as  privates  who  had  thus  distin- 
guished themselves  or  who  might  there- 
after distinguish  themselves  in  action. 

In  1C63  the  law  was  amended  to  make 
It  a  permanent  award  during  war  or 
peace,  for  acts  of  heroism  In  the  Army 
and  to  include  officers,  but  the  award  of 
the  Naval  Medal  of  Honor  to  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  was  not  authorized 
until  March  1915. 

The  act  of  July  9.  1918,  provided  for 
Medals  of  Honor,  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross,  and  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  The  reference  for  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  Is  as  follows: 

That  the  prcvls'oiiS  of  existing  law  relat- 
ing to  the  award  of  medals  of  honor  to  of- 
ficers, noncommissioned  officers,  and  pri- 
vates of  the  Army  be.  and  they  hereby  are, 
amended  so  that  the  President  is  authorized 
to  present,  in  the  name  of  Congress,  a  Medal 
of  Honor  only  to  each  person  who,  whUe  an 
officer  or  enlisted  man  of  the  Army,  shall 
hereafter  In  action  involving  actual  con- 
flict with  the  enemy  distinguish  himself  con- 
spicuously by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  and  without  detriment  to  the  mis- 
sion of  his  command  or  to  the  command  to 
which  attached. 

A  similar  bill  was  pas.«;ed  for  the  Navy 
on  February  4.  1919.  But  in  order  to 
Justify  an  award  for  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  the  naval  officer  or  en- 
listed man,  as  in  the  Army,  had  to  per- 
form in  action  a  deed  of  personal  bravery 
or  self-sacrifice  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  so  con.splcuous  as  to  clearly 
distinguish  himself  for  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity above  his  comrades.  Involving 
the  ri.sk  of  life  or  the  performance  of 
more  than  ordinarily  hazardous  services. 


Congjess  approved  a  special  design  for 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  the 
Army,  and  also  a  special  design  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for  the 
Navy. 

According  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Reg- 
ister of  date  March  17,  1945.  159  com- 
missioned, noncommissioned  cfflccrs,  and 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  have,  in  this  war,  been 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

In  the  Army  these  range  from  buck 
privates  to  General  MacArthur  and  Brig. 
Gens.  James  H.  Doolittle  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  In  the  Navy  they  range  from 
seamen  to  Rear  Admirals  Callaghan  and 
Kidd;  and  in  the  Marine  Corps  from 
privates  to  Lt.  Oan.  Alexander  A.  Vande- 
grlft. 

Some  two  or  three  others  have  been 
awarded  this  great  honor  since  this  list 
was   reported   and   published.     Among 
these  was  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Wilburn  Ross,  of 
Strunk.  Ky.    It  was  he  who  repulsed, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  of  his  own  officers.  9  at- 
tacks  of  a  German  company,  and   he 
killed    mere    than    40    Germans     and 
wounded  more  than   18  others,   killing 
and  wounding  In  all,  58  Germans,  and 
he  forced  the  Germans  to  retire.    The 
Germans  killed  or  wounded  all   of  the 
members  of  hK  company  except  himself 
and  8  of  his  comrades.    He  placed  him- 
self 40  feet  out  in  front  of  his  company 
with  a  machine  gun  and  held  his  ground 
while  the  Germans  made  9  attacks.    He 
was  not  wounded.    He  saved  his  com- 
rades.   This  was  in  France  in  October 
1944.    It  was  only  recently  that  he  was 
awarded  his  decoration.    Before  that  he 
had  been  wounded  twice — once  serious- 
ly— In  the  Italian  campaign.    He  had  a 
brother  who  was  severely  wounded  in 
General  MacArthur's  invasion  of  Leyte 
Island  and  a  brother  about  18  who  re- 
cently weiit  overseas. 

I  spoke  at  length  about  Private  Ross 
In  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  Private 
Ross  makes  two  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict who  have  received  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  In  the  present 
war.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been 
inducted  into  the  armed  forces  approxi- 
mately 14  000.000  men.  and  they  have 
fought  courageously  on  land  and  sea  and 
in  the  air  on  all  the  battle  fronts  and  all 
the  seas  of  the  world.  The  fact  that 
only  about  160  have  been  up  to  this  time 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  indicates  how  much  courage  and 
daring  one  must  display  in  actual  com- 
bat with  the  enemy  to  be  awarded  this 
medal. 

The  following  Is  a  Ust  of  the  159  heroes 
as  it  appears  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
Register  of  Washington,  D.  C,  March 
17.  1945: 

AtSCT 

Luclan  Adams,  staff  sergeant;  Addison  I. 
Baker,  lieutenant  colonel:  Van  T.  Barfoot, 
second  lleutftiant;  Carlton  W.  Barrett,  pri- 
vate: Sunley  Bender,  staff  sergeant;  WllUbald 

C.  Blanchl,  flrst  lieutenant:  Arnold  L.  BJork- 
lund.  flrst  lieutenant;  OrvlUe  E.  Bloch.  flrst 
lieutenant;  Richard  I.  Bong,  major;  Robert 

D.  Bcker.  private;  Maurice  L.  Britt.  captain: 
Elmer  J.  Burr,  flrst  sergeant. 

Jose  Calut;a«.  sergeant:  Ralph  ^'"J"*- 
lor:  Ernest  Chllders,  second  "•"""•"'•^"ST 
ert   G.  Cole,   lieutenant  colonel;   James  r. 
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Uetj- 
T.   Cmw.  Mton«l;   Wuilam 
J.  Crawford.  prlvM*. 

OurlM  W.  DavU.  ntftjor:  Arthur  F.  I>- 
ftaaao,  atair  Mfftant:  Ernest  H.  Dertlahl«n. 
MOOM  iMataBiint;  Jiunca  H.  DuuUtUc.  brte*- 
4Mr  t*Mt«fi  Jmm  R.  Drotrlty.  ■taff  ■«• 
fwwt:  John  W.  DuUco.  prtvat«.  first  c\%m. 

Waltar  D.  man.  ttaff  lantaam;  Jama*  R. 
IliMB.  Arat  UauMMMit;  WllUam  O.  Poumitr. 
aaqaaati  Thoraa*  W.  Powlar,  aaoond  Uau« 
taoant. 

Wllltam  W.  Oftlt.  rnptain;  Crie  Q.  Otbaon, 
tachnlcian  fifth  gradi>:  Kfnn«th  K.  Orura- 
MM,  tMfault:  Uvia  Halt,  tachnlrlan  fifth 
■ndtt  WwMOiU  If  Bamllton.  major.  Lloyd 
O.  Hawki.  private,  firat  claw;  Jamaa  H.  How- 
ard. Itautanant  co<ODtl:  Faul  B.  Huff,  oor* 
poral:  Uoyd  H.  HuftMa,  Mcond  ll«ut«naQt. 

Jobs  L>  Jantad.  ma)or:  L<c:)a  W.  JohiMon, 
OOtaBtl:  WlUlam  J.  Jj^^naton.  private,  firat 
dhMK  John  II  Kat>«.  ea«oiMl:  Maal  C.  Kaarhy. 
Mhmat:  Chariea  I.  Kelly,  corporal:  John  D. 
KallT.  MlUlllnal  Mffaaat:  Patrick  L  Keataer. 
prtval*  ^'■*  «iaaa:  David  R  Klngalajr.  aac« 
^-.oDd    l>  u:    Orrry   U.    Klatata.   aacocd 

Jmta oifn.  Ai.oD  W  Knappanbergar.  prlvata. 
flisi  Hast. 

WUlUm  R.  Lawley.  fi-at  ileutanant;  Plord 
K  Undatrom.  private  firat  cloaa:  Jamea  A. 
Lofan.  aenraant:  Douglaa  Mnc Arthur,  iteneral; 
Ttcj  a.  kfoOlll.  aerceant:  Joe  P.  Marttnea. 
nrlvate;  Arehlbnid  liathlaa.  aergeant:  Jack 
W.  Mathla.  first  Ueutenant:  Bdwiird  6.  Mich- 
«Bl.  first  lieutenant:  Jamea  H.  MUla.  private: 
MMkoUs  Mloua.  private:  Jack  C.  Montgom- 
ery, ftrst  Ueutdnant;  John  C.  Morgan.  aec« 
and  Ilautenant. 

Wnitaoi  L.  Ifelaon.  aergeant:  Beryl  R.  Nev- 
man.  firat  lieutenant:  Alexander  P..  Ninlnger, 
lieutenant:    Arlo  L.  Olaon.   captain: 
O   OUon.  sergaant:  Harl  Penae.  Jr.. 
i:  Prank  J  Petrarca.  private  firat  class; 
J    Plnder.  Jr..  tcchnlcl:ui  filth  grade: 
Lao  J.  Powers,  private  first  class;  James  W. 
Basse,  prlvatai  Paul  ?.  Rlordan.  second  lieu- 
tenant:  Theodore  Roocerelt.  brigadier  general. 

Joseph  R  Samoa.*:!,  second  lieutenant: 
Henry  Schauer.  private  firat  class:  Robert  S. 
captain;  Cbarles  W.  Shea,  second  lieu- 
D.  Stotan.  corporal:  Punnan  L. 
•mith.  private:  Maynard  H  Smith,  sergeant; 
Joe  C.  Specker.  serge«uit:  Junior  J.  Spurrier, 
•Uff  sargaant;  John  C.  Squlrea.  sergeant. 

John  J.  Tomtnac.  first  lieutenant;  John  R. 
To'irie.  private;  Walter  K.  Truemper.  second 
Uewtenant:  Leon  R.  Vance.  Jr.,  lieutenant 
colonel;  Junior  K.  V&a  Noy.  private:  Porreat 
L.  Voater.  technical  aergeant. 

Kannetb  M.  Walker,  brigadier  general; 
Rotoart  T.  Wsugh.  first  Uatttanuit:  David  c. 
Wa^yur.  first  lieutenant;  Thoaoaa  W.  Wigle. 
•ecood  Ueutenant:  WlUlam  H.  Wilbur,  col- 
otMl;  Raymond  B.  WUklns,  major;  Homer  L. 
Wist,  staff  sergeant;  Rodger  W.  Young,  pri- 
vate; Jay  oeamer.  major. 

MAVT    ANO   MAMXXX  COSPS 

The  foUoving  persoonel  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  have  been  awarded 
itie  Medal  of  Honcr  during  the  present 
war  and  to  include  February  8,  1945: 

WAVT 


Mervyn  S.  Banakm.*  captain:  John  D. 
Btilkcley.  comwianrtfr;  Daniel  J.  Callaghan.' 
tear  admiral:  John  W.  Plnn.  lleuunant; 
Prancis  C.  Plaherty.'  enalgn:  S.tmuel  O. 
Puqua,  eaptaln:  Howard  W.  Gtlmore.'  com- 
mmnAer:  Nathan  O.  Gordon,  lieutenant:  Wil- 
liam B.  Hall.  Ueutenant:  Sdwtn  J.  R1U.>  chief 
boatcwatn:  Johnnie  O.  Hutchins.'  seaman, 
firat  daas:  Herbert  C.  Jones.'  Cbszgn:  Reln- 
bardt  J.  Kcpplar.*  boatawaln'a  mate:  Isaac  C. 
Khkt.*  rear  admiral:  David  McCampbell.  cotn- 
manilar;  Bruea  lioCandteas.  eoaauukOHr.  Id- 
wartf  B.  CHare.'  UauUnant  cocBmaader: 
John  J.  Parte.'  enalgn;  Oecar  V.  Peterson.* 
chief  watertendar:  Jobn  J.  Powers.'  lieu- 
tanant:    X^wacm    P.   BaoMge,    commander; 


'Decccscd. 


J.  Bavaa.'  radio 
K.  Biafeatts.'  Ueutenant: 
rr.p*am:  Donald  K.  Ross. 
I.  Sconland.  captain;   Kbrman 
r.d;n:ral:  Robert  R.  Ecctt. 
Petjr  Tonlch.'  chief  WRtfrtender 
Van  Valkrnburgh,'  capia 
seaman,  first  class;  Caaata 


MAKiNi  c(  ars 


Richard  B.  Anderson. 


W.  Bauer.*  U«u< 
J.  Pordaloa.*  itafl 


Kenneth  D.  Bailey.'  ma]  w\  John  Bastlnnr.> 
gunnery  aargaaat:   Baroiii 

tanant  aolooaU  WUliam  . 

sargaant:  Ortgory  Bnytng  on.'  major:  Oaorga 
H.  Caunon.'  first  lieutanai  t:  Aquilla  J.  Dyaaa.> 
lieutenant  coJunel;  Merril  A.  KdM)n.  brtgadler 
general;  Richard  B.  Plemt  ig,>  captam:  Joseph 
J.  Pom.  ma)or:  Robert  1  Onlrr,  lieutenant 
colonel:  Henry  Ourke.'  >rlvnte,  firat  ciow 
Robarc  M.  Hanaon.*  first  irutenant:  William 
D.  Ravrklns.'  first  lleuMni  nt:  John  B.  Power.' 
ant  lieutenant:  Mitchai  Paige.  f)i«(  lleu- 
unant;   Divld   M.   aiMMI  .  eolOttCl;    John 


electrician;  Milton 

Albert   H.   Rooks.' 

ieutenant.  Herbert 

Bcoit.'  rear 

machl:il8t'a  matp; 

Prankltn 

James  R.  WarU,' 

Young,'  captain. 


Ill 


private,  firat  claas; 


Smith,  lieutenant  coloBrt 
aon.    aer^rennt;     James 


Herbert  J.  Thomas.'  sergi  ant:  Clyde  Thonia 
son.'  aen?eant:  Alexander  A.  Vnndegrlft,  lieu- 
tenant general:  Kenneth  A   WfUsh.  captain. 


"Last   Batcher   Kouse 
Wathington" — Read 

While   Chester   Bow 
Glee 
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HON.  JAMES  H. 

or  LOClSl^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Richard  K.  Soren- 

Swett.    ca;;tu;n: 


Closes   Do^-n   in 

It    and    Weep, 

es   Dances   Wil!i 


REMARKS 


MORRISON 


RI  PRESENT ATIVES 
Thursday.  Apr  I  19,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  !ilr.  Speaker.  In 
Wednesday "s  Washingt  )n  Daily  News,  on 
page  6.  appeared  thi;  headline:  "Last 
Butcher  House  Closes  I  town  Here."  The 
only  difference  betwei  n  that  headline 
and  those  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Slates 
is  that  the  markets  and  butcher  shops 
have  already  been  closed  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  wh  tie  in  Washington 
they  hung  on  a  Uttle  k  nger. 

Yet  with  all  this  urcalled-for  misery 
and  trouble  laid  squaicly  to  the  stupid 
blundering  of  Chester  Bowles  and  the 
O.  P.  A.,  they  have  njt  put  forth  one 
remedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  seems 
to  have  increased  the  r  arrogance  and 
ego. 

Tofsing  out  three  oi  more  Congress- 
men from  an  importan  O.  P.  A.  meeting 
when  these  Congressme  a  were  endeavor- 
ing to  aid  their  oppressed  constituents 
is  just  a  httle  simple  ge  5ture  on  the  part 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  to  shew  the  country  that 
the  O.  P.  A.  Is  not  only  arbitrary  and 
arrogant  but  that  it  i.s  all-powerful  and 
can  teach  Uimmler  a  f  ?w  tricks,  too. 

Many  Senctors  have  ;cme  out  publicly 
and  said.  "There  is  sonething  crooked 
about  the  O.  P.  A."  Ir 
In  WapJiington  and  elsewhere,  you  hear 
these  ugly  rumors.  "T<i  get  along  with 
the  O.  P.  A.  all  you  ha^  e  to  do  is  to  pay 
off  the  right  fellow:  bcfrs,  it  is  just  like 
the  old  bootleg  days." 


»  Deceased. 

*  Mufcsmg. 


And  yet  Cheater  Bowles — v  ho  rcfuse.s 
net  only  to  see  Congressmen  but  Senators 
as  well  about  oflBclal  buslnes.'?— goes  se- 
renely on  with  all  the  overbearing  tac- 
tics oI  a  Gastapo  chief,  apparently  an- 
.swerable  to  no  one  for  putting  thou;  ands 
of  bu.^lnasses  out  of  business  without 
lojrlc.  rhyme,  reason,  or  necessity. 

Jwtt  remember  what  a  "Uttle  bird" 
eald  he  heard  via  the  gnpevlne.  "Ches- 
ter Bowles"— he  Is  reported  to  hnve  al- 
ready feathered  his  nest— "and  the  others 
in  O.  P.  A.  do  not  have  to  answer  for 
their  crimes  and  sins,  but  who  wUl?" 
The  answer  Is  simple:  The  CongrtMinen 
and  Senators,  and  that  h  why  seme  new 
faen  will  !>how  up  In  1940,  unfortunately, 
in  Congress. 


EUmiaate  Need  of  AdcuQis!sri92  Estates 
of  Deceased  Veierans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OP  CALirOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPItESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  yes- 
terday I  introduced  bill  H.  R.  2941.  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  I  respectfully  and  specifically 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
bill  Is  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
entire  amount  found  due  in  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  deceased  members  of 
the  armed  forces  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  legal  representative  of  the 
estate. 

Having  been  president  of  the  bar  asso- 
ciation in  Long  Beach,  also  having  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  confer3nce  of 
bar  delegates  ot  the  State  of  California, 
as  well  as  having  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  having 
specialized  in  probate  law  in  my  a\*n 
private  law  practice,  I  think  I  am  aware 
that  the  lawyers  of  America  are  not  in- 
terested in  making  legal  fees  from  ad- 
ministering the  estates  of  decen.sed  mem- 
bers of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marines,  Coa?t 
Guards,  or  officers  of  the  PuMic  Health 
Service,  or  any  other  unit  of  the  armed 
forces.  They  gain  no  professional  pride 
or  satisfaction  in  having  it  necessary  for 
the  deceased  veteran.*:'  widows  or  chil- 
dren to  pay  them  fees  out  of  the  few  hun- 
dred, or  very  few  thousand  dollars  which 
is  received  by  them  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  lawyers  of 
America  know  that  these  widows  and 
children  will  need  every  cent  of  the 
money  they  receive,  as  a  result  of  the 
d??.th  of  their  supporter.  Therefore,  I 
offer  this  bill  confident  the  bar  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  p!e?.sed  to  see  its  enactment. 

I  am  aware  that  thousands  of  lawyers 
hr.ve  already  acted  as  legal  counsel  in 
administration  of  such  estates  without 
charging  any  fee.  I  compliment  them 
on  so  doing. 

This  bill,  of  course,  does  not  cover  life- 
insurance  proceeds — that  is  covered  by 
the  pohcy  itself  and  goes  direct  to  the 
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beneficiary    named    therein.    This   bill 
only  pertains  to  the  cash  which  has  ac- 
crued m  favor  of  the  veteran  by  way  of 
accrued    salary.    waRes,    compensation, 
bonuses,    remittances    unpaid,   or    any 
other  unsettled  accounts  of  deceased  ofB- 
cers  or  enlisted  men.    I  am  Informed 
that  for  many  years  $800  would  be  paid 
to  a  deceased  veteran's  widow,  children, 
or  lepal  heirs,  without  it  being  necessary 
to  have  legal  representative  appointed. 
I  am  informed  that,  presently,  up  to 
ll.COO  Is  bo!na  thus  paid.    Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  Hou-^e  v/ho  can  give  mc 
one  sound  reason  why  nil  amounts  thus 
accruing  and  due  the  widow  or  children 
.should  not  be  paid  by  Uncle  Sam,  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  and  delay?    Do  you 
know  of  any  reason,  sound  In  public  pol- 
icy, as  to  why  the  fundamentals  of  my 
proposal  are  un.sound  or  contrary  to  the 
best  Interest  of  cither  the  National  Gov- 
ernment or  the  leffal  survivors  of  these 
distinguished  veterans  who  have  given 
their  Uves  in  our  protection,  and  who, 
therefore,  are  removed  from  the  possi- 
bility of  being  the  honorable  legal  sup- 
port of  their  families?     I  know  of  no 
reason.    If  you  do,  I  invite  you  again  to 
state  It  to  me. 

Not  only  will  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  be  saved  in  law  fees  to  the 
widows  and  children  under  my  bill  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  court 
costs  will  also  be  saved.  For  instance, 
in  California,  it  costs  $10.50  to  file  such 
an  estate  with  the  county  clerk;  It  costs 
$10  per  thousand  for  surety  bond:  It 
costs  a  dollar  here  and  a  dollar  there 
until  the  court  costs  alone  average 
about  $50.  I  am  told  the  costs  run  about 
the  same  in  other  States.  Whereas  the 
amount  Involved  coming  from  Uncle  Sam 
to  these  suddenly  made  widows  and 
half-orphaned  children  runs  from  about 
$500  to  never  over  $5,000.  This  bill,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  doing  away  with 
the  requirement  of  administration  of 
other  items  of  property,  real  or  personal. 
It  only  applies  to  the  cash  which  is  due 
the  veteran  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
by  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  say  again,  it  does  not  include  life 
insurance,  which  is  specifically  due  and 
payable  to  the  beneficiaries  named  in  the 
policies. 

If  you  ask  me  why  I  have  not  provided 
a  limit  as  to  amount  upon  which  estate 
administration   shall    not   be   required, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reply  there  is  no 
legal  or  practical  reason  for  stipulating 
a  limit.    If  anyone  can  think  of  one, 
please  state  It  to  me.    It  being  admit- 
tedly sound,  sensible,  and  right  pubhc 
policy  that  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased  veterans   shall    be   paid   up    to 
$1,000,  as  is  presently,  generally,  done, 
on  account  of  such  accruals  being  in  the 
hands  of  this  great  Government — ^then, 
why  is  it  not  equally  sound,  sensible,  fair, 
and  right  that  Uncle  Sam  now  make 
unnecessary  the  spending  of  any  n\oney 
whatsoever  by  these  widows  and  children 
for  law  or  court  fees?    The  law  fees  in 
such  estates  would  run  from  $25  to  $250 
and  the  court  costs  from  $15  to  $50.    I 
know  of  no  reason  why  these  widows  and 
children  need  to  be  longer  required  to 
waste  these  sums  in  an  act  uimecessary, 
either  to  protect  creditors — for  there  are 
ncn2 — or  to  establish  heirship— the  Gov- 


ernment has  complete  lists  of  the  heirs. 
So  neither  of  these  sound  reasons  for 
administration  of  ordinary  civilian  es- 
tates exists  In  the  case  of  estates  of  de- 
ceased veterans. 

I  say  again  there  Is  no  need  for  a 
limit  in  such  cases.    The  practical  situa- 
tion dictates  that  this  position  by  me  Is 
scimd.    To  illustrate,  if  a  veteran  dies 
and  has  a  sum  due  him  from  Uncle  Sam, 
which  tium  amounts  to  $1,800,  under  the 
present  prcccduro  the  widow  and  chil- 
dren would  have  to  pay  law  and  court 
foes  to  administer  the  $800,  even  if  Uncle 
Dam  pays  them  $1,0C0  of  the  total  sum. 
If.  of  couiTo.  the  sum  over  $l,C00  hap- 
pens to  be  $200  or  $300,  then  the  widow 
and  children  could  well  b«  expected  to 
forfeit  that  amount  on  account  of  the 
fees,  end  so  forth.  Involved.    For,  not 
frequently,  administration  fees  cf  such 
small  estates  might  well  consume  C150  or 
more.    I  know  it  Is  true  at  present  sel- 
dom do  fuch  accruals  of  cash  due  veter- 
ans at  the  time  of  their  death  amount 
to  as  much  as  $3.CC0.    But,  the  e::cep- 
tional  case  v.  hen  It  does.  Is  Just  as  essen- 
tially worthy  cf  the  effective  result  cf 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  is 
a  lesser  cash  estate.    In  fact  it  might 
be  the  widow  and  children  of  the  vet- 
eran  leaving   an   estate   in   cash   from 
Uncle  Sam  of  over  $2,000  or  $3,000  who 
might  need  these  fees  saved  by  this  bill, 
for   their   very   maintenance   and   the 
children's   education   more   than   seme 
widow  and  children  would  where  the  es- 
tate In  such  case  happens  to  be  consid- 
erably less.    There  might  be  other  estate 
or  other  source  of  income  or  wealth  for 
the  education  of  the  children  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  family. 

I  say  again,  a-  a  civil  lawyer  who  has 
handled  in  the  probate  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia many  hundreds  of  estates  in  my 
private  practice,  I  know  of  no  sound  rea- 
son or  argument  against  the  practical 
and  beneficial  application  and  results 
which  will  accrue  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren and  everyone  concerned,  including 
the  Government,  if  this  bill  is  enacted 
as  a  national  policy  and  law. 


Paper  Salvage 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  VoOrhis]  has 
suggested  that  we  turn  in  the  old  ballots 
to  the  waste-paper  campaign.  I  am  very 
happy  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  in  my  home  county  of  Alle- 
gany the  board  of  election  supervisors 
have  already  turned  their  used  ballots 
over  to  this  campaign. 

I  include  the  following  news  item  from 
the  Cumberland  (Md.:  Daily  News: 
Ballots  Wnx  Be  Assigned  to  Local  Wastk- 

Paper  Driv-z— Rtan  and  Kknnt  Crrx  Nub 

FOR  Scrap  Paper  in  War  Etfcit 

Ballota  caat  In  the  7»  AJlegany  County  pre- 
cincts during  the  primary  and  general  elec- 


tion! of  1944  win  be  lurned  over  to  tk>e  WMte- 
ptper  drive  and  eent  to  the  West  Virginia 
Pulp  h  Paper  Co.  mill  at  Luke.  Md.,  Instead 
of  being  deetroyed  by  burning  a*  heretofon^. 
It  was  announced  yesterday  by  Bdward  J. 
Ryan,  attorney  to  the  Allegany  County  Board 
or  Supervisors  of  Elections. 

Ryan  dIscuiMd  the  matter  with  James  I. 
Kenny,  of  Westsrnport.  rhainnnn  of  the  elec- 
tlon  board,  and  U  waa  agreed  that  since  olhpr 
rountlos  In  the  State  are  tunilng  over  thf  Ir 
ballou  to  wnste*pap«r  collection  drives  thry 
could  aee  no  reason  why  Allegany  County 
should  burn  the  balloU  during  an  emergonry 
when  srmp  {taper  is  In  s\i(h  great  demand  tor 
the  vrnr  elTort,  due  to  the  crllleal  psp#r  short- 
age which  tares  the  Nation. 

MUST   Bl   HtLD   4    MONTUS 

The  board  attorney  pointed  out  that  elec- 
tion laws  Of  Maryland  specify  that  bsllots 
shall  be  kept  for  the  space  ol  4  months  Irora 
the  date  of  such  delivery  at  the  courthouse, 
after  which  the  board  shall  destroy,  or  cause 
to  be  destrovcd.  The  law  fails  to  sUte  that 
ballots  must  be  burned,  but  that  has  been 
the  procedure  of  destroying  them  In  the  past. 
Attorney  General  William  C.  Walsh  sUted 
that  inasmuch  as  a  paocr  shortage  exlsU  he 
could  see  no  sense  In  burning  the  balloU  If 
such  paper  could  be  used  to  further  the  war 
effort. 

•Thomas  Stephens,  of  Mount  Savage,  mes- 
senger to  the  election  board,  who  has  charge 
of  destroying  the  ballots  at  the  expiration  of 
4  months  after  they  were  locked  up  In  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse,  said  he  will 
gladly  coorerate  In  seeing  that  the  balloU  are 
turned  over  to  the  waste-paper  collector  as 
soon  as  he  Is  officially  notified  by  the  attorney 
to  the  board.  He  suggested  that  the  collector 
provide  boxes  or  containers  In  which  to  place 
the  ballots  as  they  are  moved  from  the  court- 
hout  -  to  trucks.  Stephens  said  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  to  dlsDose  of  the  ballots 
the  latter  part  of  this  week. 

Baltimore  County  has  turned  over  all  of  Its 
ballots  to  the  waste-paper  drive,  baling  the 
paper  at  the  courthouse  In  Towsor  before  It 
Is  turned  over  to  the  collector. 

collection  set  nest  week 
Emmett  A.  Dougherty,  waste-paper  collec- 
tor. Is  anxious  to  pick  up  the  ballots  this  week 
as  the  monthly  collection  for  Cumberland  and 
vicinity  Is  scheduled  for  next  week  starting 
on  Monday  at  which  time  his  trucks  will  pick 
up  paper  In  LaVale.  Corrlganvllle.  Bowman's 
Addition,  Baltimore  Pike,  outside  the  city 
limits  as  far  as  Miller's  service  station  and 
Bedford  Road  from  Nave's  Crossroads  to  th« 
Pennsylvania  State  line. 


D'AIesandro  Asks  Roosevelt  Medal 


EXIENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  news 
Item  from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

D'ALESANDRO    ASKS    ROOSEVELT   MEDAL 

WASHINGTON.  April  18 —Representative 
D'ALESANDRO,  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  today  Introduced  a  bUl  author- 
izing President  Trtiman  to  award,  post- 
humously, a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  President  Roosevelt. 

The  bill  cites  that  President  Roosevelt 
••gallantly  and  unselfishly  gave  his  life  m 
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the  aerrlce  ot  the  Nittton  a>  Commander  In 
Chief  of  Its  Armed  foiree  and  devoted  leader 
In  the  cause  of  world  peace." 

RcpreMntatlre  McCc■M^cK.  majority  leader 
of  th«  Rouse,  commended  Repreatntatlve 
O'ALcaAifiMto  and  referred  to  him  as  "one  of 
the  ntost  loyal  supporters  of  President  Rooae- 
velt."  He  aJso  recalled  that  President  Rooae- 
▼elt  at  one  time  referred  to  Mr.  D'ALaaAimto 
••  hla  moet  loyal  supporter. 


Ernie  Pyie 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or    INDIANA 

Ui  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America  mourns  the  death  of 
Ernest  Taylor  Pyle — plain  Ernie  to 
America's  flghting  forces  and  the  mil- 
lions of  people  at  home  to  whom  he  has 
brought  O.  I.  Joe's  story. 

Par  too  old  and  frail  by  any  military 
standards  to  endure  the  ngors  and  hard- 
ships of  war.  hating  and  fearing  every 
minute  of  it.  Ernie  nevertheless  slogged 
and  suffered  his  way  through  it  from  the 
opening  Allied  offensive  in  north  Africa 
In  1942  to  the  present  action  in  the  far 
western  Ryuk>-u  Islands,  which  cost  him 
his  life. 

Ernie  Pyle  was  a  plain,  simple,  humble 
man  who  understood  people  and  loved 
them.    He  was  bom  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  In  the  little  farming  community 
of  Dana  Ind.    He  grew  up  In  that  whole- 
some Midwest  atmosphere,  attended  In- 
diana public  schools  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versity.   His  start  in  the  newspaper  field 
he  made  at  La  Porte.  Ind.    Ernie  was  in 
every  sense  a  true  Hoosier  gentleman. 
This  Hoosier  vagabond  traveled  up  and 
down  the  country  back  In  the  days  of 
peace  Just  making  friends  with  the  folks 
he  met.  and  writing  homely,  intensely 
human  stories  about  them.     Like  that 
other  great  American.  Will  Rogers.  Ernie 
Pyle  might  well  have  said.  'I  never  met 
a  man  I  didn't  like,"  for  In  all  the  Pyle 
dispatches  I  have  ever  read.  I  do  not 
recall  an  occasion  when  he  ever  spoke 
unkindly  of  an  individual.     Ernie  was 
born  with  the  simple  touch  and  an  abid- 
ing Interest  in  human  values. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  Ernie  Pyle 
should  emerge  as  the  O.  I.s  reporter,  the 
one  man  qualified  to  write  the  epic  of 
the  men  and  women  who  are  fighting 
this  war.    Ernie  made  no  pretense  as  an 
expert  In  military  strategy,  or  global  poli- 
tics.    He  was  received  as  cordially  by 
world  ranking  military  and  poUUcal  of- 
ficials as  he  was  by  the  men  in  the  fox 
holes,  but  he  measxired  them  by  the  same 
human  yardstick  he  wielded  in  ail  his 
appraisals:   and  his  stories  from  high 
sources  were  about  people  rather  than 
policies  and  prOKrams.    Perhaps  as  well 
as  any  individual  could,  he  knew  the  ter- 
rible immensity  of  this  war.  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  force  we  have  thrown  into 
it.    But  this  knowledge  never  once  ob- 
scured the  Individual  fighting  man  who, 
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he  knew  so  well,  is  the  heart  and  muscle 
of  our  military  machlr  e. 

Ernie  Pyle  knew  anc  understood  O.  I. 
Joe.  He  lelt  his  pain  £  nd  suffering.  He 
shared  his  hopes  and  aspirations.  He 
realized  his  nobility  and  courage.  Ernie 
told  Joe's  story  the  way  Joe  wished  It 
told.  And  Ernie  conv«yed  that  story  to 
Joe's  family  and  frier  ds  at  home  in  a 
way  which  has  eame  i  him  a  peculiar 
and  lasting  place  in  tie  history  of  war 
correspondents.  Ernie  Pyle  is  dead. 
But  Ernie  Pyle  will  lire  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  our  fighting  nen  and  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  whom  he  has  told 
our  warriors'  story. 


Ernie  Pyle— G,  I.'.  Pal 


REMAKES 


or 

HON.  SAMUEL 


or  PXNNSYI^ANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Spe  iker 


Thursday .  Apr  I  19.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.    Mr 
dead.    This  sad  news 
ing  so  closely  the  dea(h 
President    and 
Franklin  Delano  Roos^elt 
Capitol  HiU. 


Commander 


LOVES   SLOGGING    TOOfT   SOLOIIX 

Ernie   Pyle    was    unquestionably   the 


A.  WEISS 


RE  PRESENTAIIVES 


Ernie  Pyle  is 

Yesterday,  follow- 

of  our  beloved 

in    Chief. 

has  shocked 


correspondent    of 
enjoyed  writing 
;he  infantryman, 


most  famous  war 
World  War  No.  2  H^ 
about  and  living  with 
the  sJugging  foot  soldier.  Following  the 
Infantryman  for  almosi  2  years  in  north 
Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy.he  suggested  that 
the  Congress  recognlae  these  boys  by 
enacting  a  "fight-pay"  bill  allowing  com- 
bat soldiers  a  50-percent  increase  in  pay 
equivalent  to  the  filghk  pay  granted  to 
men  in  the  Air  Corps,  raratrcx)pers,  and 
the  50-percent  Increase  aUowed  service- 
men ou  submarine  du  y.  The  hazards 
of  the  infantrymen  ire  undoubtedly 
greater. 

In  a  personal  letter  to  me  from  Eng- 
land, dated  May  21,  194-  ,  Ernie  wrote: 

Our  original  motive  was  to  give  recognition 
to  that  poor  old who  lies 


up  there  in  the  mud  and  cold  and  rain  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  never  drj .  never  warm,  eat- 
ing cold  food  out  ot  cans.  ( lirty  and  luishaven 
and  sleepless,  and  constantly  under  mortar, 
artUlery,  or  rifle  Are.  Dsuilly  he  is  an  infan- 
tryman, although  others  to  sometimes  come 
Into  such  sustained  combat,  such  as  Rangers, 
paratroopen.  and  SS  troc^  i. 

Ernie  Pyle  lived  with  our  doughboys. 
He  knew  their  temper.  He  .spoke  their 
language  and  he  wrote  It|  more  eloquently 
than  any  other  correspdndenc  In  this  or 
any  other  war.  When  hf  could  no  longer 
stand  the  smell  of  deal 
turned  to  the  States  frc 
theater  for  a  rest.  But 
lonp.  He  didnt  exactly 
Pacific  theater,  but  tht 
neither  did  O.  L  Joe.  solhe  wtnt.  There 
he  continued  his  briiliint  writing  and 
praise  of  the  "slugping  I  f oot  soldier"  in 
the  hell  holes  of  the  Pacific 

Yesterday  on  the  Islaid  of  le  Shimn. 
a  tiny  Island  off  Okinawi  i.  Erme  Pyle  was 


Ernie  Pyle  re- 

thr  European 

he  didnt  stay 

i^ant  lo  go  to  the 

he  knew  that 


killed  in  action.  His  death  is  mourned 
by  all,  particularly  by  the  servicemen, 
and  more  so  by  the  foot  soldiers,  who  rev- 
erently loved  and  admired  him.  And 
here  at  home  the  millions  of  Americans 
to  whom  Ernie  Pyle  endeared  himself  by 
his  frank  reporting  of  the  sacrifices  and 
heroism  of  their  gallant  fighting  sons  are 
saddened  by  his  death. 

riGHT  PAT    ro«  nCHTTNG   B«:n 

As  a  result  of  Ernie  Pyle's  suggestion  I 
Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  and  reintroduced  this  same 
measure  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress— H.  R.  775 — to  grant  fight  pay  to 
fighting  men. 

CALLVr  POLL   PAVOEKO   BILL 

•  Dr.  Qallup's  Nation-wide  poll  conduct- 
ed April  20.  1944.  reported  that  70  per- 
cent  of   the  American   people    favored 
combat  pay  for  front-line  soldiers. 
As  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  me: 

When  I  was  at  the  front  the  last  time  sev- 
eral Infantry  officers  brought  up  the  same 
suggestion.  They  say  "combat  pay"  would 
mean  a  lot  to  the  fighting  man.  It  would  put 
him  in  a  proud  category  and  make  him  feel 
that  somebody  appreciates  what  he  endures. 

TRIBUTI   TO    ESNIX    PTLS 

The  greatest  tribute  and  memorial  we 
could  pay  to  Ernie  Pyle  would  be  for  the 
Congress  to  enact  Into  law  the  Ernie  Pyle 
bill — "fight  pay  for  fighting  men"— and 
make  this  act  retroactive  to  November  7, 
1942.  the  day  of  the  invasion  of  north 
Africa.  It  would  reward  our  gallant  and 
courageous  slugging  foot  soldier  now  in 
the  outskirts  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo  and  at 
the  same  time  It  would  honor  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Nation's  mo.st  fa- 
mous war  correspondent,  Ernie  Pyle.  the 
G.  I.s  pal. 


.  P.  A.  Sayi,  "Don't  Blame  Them"— Not 
One  of  the  Poor  60,164  Overworked 
Employees  of  0.  P.  A.  Coald  Find  Time 
or  Talent  To  Te»tify  Before  Senate 
Inve$tifatin«  G>mmittec  Last  Wednes- 
day—It Couldn't  Happen  Here,  But  It 
Did 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Senate  food  Investigators  Wednes- 
day asked  O.  P.  A.  to  send  someone  up 
to  answer  the  questions  regarding  the 
meat  crisis  and  shortage,  they  were  In- 
formed that  the  O.  P.  A.  had  no  one 
competent  to  answer  questions,  since  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  and  Mr.  James  Brownlee 
were  busy.  Mr.  Bowles  was  reported 
camping  on  the  White  House  steps — evi- 
dently he  was  hoping  against  hope  to 
hold  on  to  his  job  as  Administrator.  Of 
course,  after  all,  what  is  a  measly  little 
senatorial  investigating  committee  In  the 
lives  of  an  arrogant,  dictatorial,  white- 
washed champion  like  Mr.  Bowles? 
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Mr.  Brownlee  was  reported  busy  work- 
ing on  the  meat  situation,  while  daily 
thousands  of  butcher  shops  and  meat 
packers  all  over  the  United  States  are 
closing  as  a  result  of  foolish,  stupid,  arro- 
gant, unreasonable,  and  arbitrary  rul- 
ings of  the  O.  P.  A. 

Typical  of  Mr.  Bowles,  though,  to  run 
to  the  White  House  after  he  has  made 
the  worst  mess  out  of  the  O.  P.  A.  as  its 
maladministrator  in  the  entire  history  of 
Washington  bureaucracy. 

With  60.164  employees  and  yet  the 
O.  P.  A.  could  not  find  one  employee  com- 
petent, able.  Intelligent,  or  with  sufficient 
time  to  send  to  testify  before  an  impor- 
tant Senate  hearing. 

Of  course,  to  Bowles.  O.  P.  A.  and  com- 
pany, a  little  thing  like  a  Senate  com- 
mittee means  little,  if  anything,  to  them. 
They  are  bigger  and  more  important — 
in  their  own  estimation,  judging  by  their 
arbitrary  acts — than  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  the  entire  country  as  well. 

Of  cour.se.  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  O.  P.  A.'s  representative, 
Mr.  Emerson,  before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee was  the  most  ridiculous  testimony 
ever  heard  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Looks  like  the  rumors  of  a  new  O.  P.  A. 
Administrator  being  appointed  are  about 
to  come  true — the  sooner  the  better. 


Retention  by  America  of  Key  Bases  in 
Pacific — House  Concurrent  Resola- 
tion41 


REMARKS 


OF 


The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(f/ie  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  senM 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  shall 
retain  possession  and  control  over  all  Islands 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  are  liberated  by 
American  arms  and  which  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
designate  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace  or  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories  and  possessions:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  if  any  such  Island  was 
formerly  owned,  mandated,  or  otherwise  oc- 
cupied by  one  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  shall  retain  possession  and 
control  of  such  Island  only  until  such  United 
Nation  Is  in  a  position  to  reoccupy  and 
provide  a  comparable  armed  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  and  the  security  of 
the  world,  or  until  the  United  Nations  make 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  joint  occupa- 
tion and  control  of  such  Island. 


.  HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
9  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 41,  which  would  express  the  will  of 
Congress  that  America  should  retain  key 
ba.ses  in  the  Pacific.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
observe  the  almost  universal  support 
which  this  resolution  appears  to  have. 
This  is  emphasized  by  the  debate  in  the 
House  yesterday. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  yesterday  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Ycrk  [Mr.  Wads- 
worth]  and  others,  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
the  House  should  Immediately  adopt  this 
resolution  In  the  Interest  of  American 
security  and  In  clarification  of  American 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  on  April  3  that 
Admiral  King  warned  that  America 
should  not  give  up  key  bases  in  the  Pa- 
cific v/hich  are  now  being  won  by  Ameri- 
can arms.  On  the  following  day  in  a 
speech  in  the  House,  I  commended  Ad- 
miral King  and  made  public  portions  of 
letters  which  I  had  'addressed  to  the 
Pi-esident  and  to  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War.  and  Navy,  urging  that  these  key 
bases  not  be  surrendered  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  and  that  no  commitments  be 
made  nor/  which  would  preclude  cur  re- 
tention Oi  these  ba^es. 


The  Home  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  OTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  was  prepared  by  Vice  President 
Truman  and  was  to  have  been  delivered 
last  Friday  at  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  National  Police  Academy,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  exercises 
were  canceled  because  of  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt.  The  subject  of  the 
address  is  The  Home  Guard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

It  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  preient  at 
the  graduation  of  you  guardians  of  the  home 
front.  It  would  be  more  than  tragic  if  while 
fighting  a  world-wide  war  to  preserve  our 
democratic  ideals  we  would  neglect  the  con- 
stant battle  against  evil  forces  at  home. 

Fortunately,  the  specialized  training  pro- 
vided here  at  the  National  Police  Academy, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  assures  America  that  we  will 
continue  to  have  well-equipped  specialists  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  within  our  borders. 

Please  permit  me  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  man  who,  In  addition  to  founding  the 
National  Police  Academy,  has  played  such  an. 
important  part  in  improving  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  refer  to 
your  distinguished  leader,  the  moving  spirit 
behind  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
my  good  friend  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover. 

You  men  have  been  especially  fortunate  In 
being  selected  for  Intensive  training  at  the 
greatest  crime  clinic  in  the  world.  Here  you 
have  learned  the  wonders  of  modern  scien- 
tific methods.  You  have  acquired  skill  In 
using  the  latest  weapons  available.  Even 
more  important,  here  you  have  been  taught 
the  all -essential  need  of  quick  cooperation 
with  all  law-enforcement  agencies,  local, 
county.  State,  and  Federal.  If  we  hope  to 
make  sound  progress  for  the  benefit  of  all 
society,  we  must  carry  on  a  well-coordinated, 
all-out  attack  ou  crime. 


You  ofUcera  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  most  modern  methods  of  crime 
prevention  and  crime  detection.  Your  In- 
tense training  here  at  this  most  efficient  cen- 
ter should  pay  you  and  society  great  divi- 
dends in  the  years  to  come.  You  learned  not 
merely  the  use  of  scientific  methods  In  com- 
bating the  enemies  of  society  but  also  the 
urgent  need  of  effective  cooperation  with  all 
the  other  useful  agencies.  Only  by  a  Nation- 
wide, coordinated  campaign  by  all  law- 
enforcement  agents  can  we  achieve  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency,  which  In  Itself  will 
be  one  ot  the  most  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting antisocial  acta.  Certainty  of  crim- 
inal apprehension  Is  the  most  powerful  check 
on  crime. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  In 
criminology  during  the  last  century.  In  the 
past  the  criminal  was  punished  in  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  without  proper  consideration  of  the 
many  factors  which  gave  rise  to  this  problem 
of  social  maladjustment.  Criminals  are  not 
born  such  They  are  usually  the  unfortu- 
nate product  of  their  environment,  ex- 
perience, and  social  background. 

In  view  of  the  many  economic  and  health 
factors,  which  frequently  give  rise  to  criminal 
tendencies,  there  remains  a  tremendous  Job 
for  society  to  accomplish.  Our  statesmen 
must  eliminate  most  of  the  outstanding  In- 
equities In  our  social  structure,  providing 
greater  Individual  security.  Improved  health, 
and  a  better  economic  opportunity  for  all  our 
people.  Then  a  most  important  step  will  be 
taken  in  removing  some  of  the  main  reasons 
for  crime. 

The  war  has  greatly  complicated  the  prob- 
lems of  law-enforcement  agencies.  In  the 
first  place,  there  remains  the  constant  danger 
of  salxjteurs.  spies,  and  enemy  agents,  all 
anxious  to  undermine  our  military  power  and 
the  public  morale.  Purtunately.  the  splendid 
work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
under  the  able  dlrect^an  of  Mr.  Hoover,  has 
made  these  enemy  efforts  of  little  value. 
However,  constant  vigilance  Is  still  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  at 
home. 

Another  factor,  which  hit  agencies  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  has 
been  the  call  to  arms  of  many  of  our  most 
active  officers.  Yet  despite  all  handicaps, 
utilization  of  modern  scientific  methods  have 
made  possible  the  record  achieved.  As  in  all 
matters  mortal,  there  stUl  remains  room 
for  Improvement. 

The  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  current 
criminal  record  In  America  is  the  alarming 
Increase  In  Juvenile  delinquency.  Young- 
sters, still  In  their  teen  age.  constitute  one 
of  the  major  groups  of  our  criminal  offenders. 
For  the  average  la3rman.  It  is  difflctilt  to 
realize  that  the  most  frequent  arrests  In 
any  male  age  group  is  17,  18.  and  19  years, 
respectively. 

In  a  review  of  the  1944  figures.  It  is  espe- 
cially shocking  to  learn  that,  in  a  democracy 
where  the  voting  privUege  Is  denied  until 
the  age  of  21.  our  youth  under  21  years  com- 
mitted 35  percent  of  all  robberies.  C2  percent 
of  burglary.  35  percent  of  larceny,  and  63 
percent  of  auto  thefts.  Of  IIO.OCO  crimes 
committed  against  property,  fully  40  percent 
of  the  offenders  were  less  than  21  years  old. 
What  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  training 
of  the  youth  of  America. 

As  officers  charged  with  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect society  from  crime,  you  have  a  most 
serious  responsibility.  You  will  require  the 
active  cooperation  of  all  law-abiding  citizens. 
For  the  most  effective  discharge  of  your  duty, 
you  need  the  help  of  every  social  agency  cre- 
ated to  Improve  living  conditions  in  ycur 
community. 

It  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  prevent  crime 
than  to  purrue  the  criminal,  end.  after  de- 
tention, try  to  rehabilitate  him.  For  exam- 
ple, to  direct  the  excess  energy  of  youth  to 
the  gymnasium  of  a  boys-  club  may  prevent 
his  Joining  a  JuvenUe  gang. 
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The  future  cf  America  depends  upon  the 
ebameter  and  quality  or  cur  youth.  The 
prlinary  probicm  la  one  of  home  training, 
fiaircJ  education,  and  character  building. 
BomertT.  •»  Icadera  in  the  eauae  of  a  pro- 
flMitTe  order,  you  should  actively  promote 
mat  help  eoonllnate  all  welfare  and  social 
•fODCiea  vhtch  can  be  utilised  to  ease  your 
burden. 

Present  social  condltlona  naturally  reflect 
tta*  J^mt  dlalocaUona  caused  by  the  war. 
Mrtthw  with  patriotic  purposes  work  In  war 
plants,  while  their  neglected  children  become 
sceUU  problems.  The  strong  guidance  of 
fathers  in  aerrlce  Is  missing  in  many  homes. 
Children,  who  should  be  in  school,  are  work- 
ing long  hours  and.  though  helping  the  war 
effort,  sometimes  associate  with  the  wrong 
kmd  of  pe<^le  Many  spend  their  salaries 
Mit'lng  relwiaa  from  wartime  emotions. 

Americana  dara  not  wait  until  juvenile 
delinquency  b«!Comes  more  critical  before 
eombatlDg  tha  cauaea.  We  must  act  now  to 
protect  th*  welfare  and  future  of  our  youth. 

The  total  nuiaber  of  selected  law  enforce- 
ment ofBcers  from  every  Stale  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  leacing  foreign  police  agencies. 
who  have  graduated  from  the  National  Police 
Academy,  now  t«tal  1.040  men.  Theae  ofQ- 
ctals  all  know  the  methods  taught  bere. 
They  are  all  dliciplea  of  modern  crime  dctec- 
ttOQ.  Ttaeae  oflksera  can  and  will  be  of  great 
■Mtatance  in  the  Hgbt  for  a  decent  social 
order. 

Real  peace  and  order  cannot  be  obtained 
by  vast  armlea  of  policemen  merely  trying  to 
uae  force  and  arms  to  crush  crime  by  old- 
fashioned  methods.  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  we  need  quality,  not  Just  quantity. 
In  our  law-enJorclni{  agencies.  Small,  but 
efBrtent  groups,  operating  carefully  and  in- 
telligently, can  accomplish  far  more  than  a 
Urge  untrained  force.  You  are  being  sent 
forth  to  assist  your  community  by  applying 
the  Utest  sclentlQc  methods  placed  at  your 
disposal  by  this  speclalleed  training.  You 
will  guide  others  to  appreciate  the  great  ben- 
enu  of  modern  techniques  and  cffldent 
Nation-wide  cooperation  In  combating  ci     le. 

Today  millions  of  our  young  men  are  fight- 
ing tliroughout  the  world  for  the  preaerva- 
t-on  of  democraUc  decency.  It  would  be 
tragic  indeed  If  they  came  back  to  find  that 
the  home  front  had  fallen  down  on  the  Job. 
Our  veterans  have  the  right  to  expect  us  to 
safeguard  their  homes  and  their  relatlvea, 
defpue  all  wartime  dlfllculties. 

In  thu  sacred  trust,  the  home  guard  wiU 
not  fall 

At  home  here  we  still  have  a  tremendous 
taak  ahead  of  ua.  The  dlalocation  of  families 
by  war  work  in  distant  plants,  the  growing 
threat  <rf  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
paycholcg.cai  reactions  of  individuals  ex- 
poeed  to  the  emotional  hardships  of  war.  aU 
present  problems  of  the  first  magnitude.  If 
we  intend  to  msure  the  proper  social  climate 
which  will  permit  orderly  progress  in  keening 
with  our  ideals,  all  of  ua  must  face  theae 
new  problema  franJtly  and  act  effectively. 

The  modem  law-enforcement  c^fflctal  needa 
far  more  than  a  night  stick  and  a  gun  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  The  efficient  offi- 
cer miut  know  the  nature  and  extent  at 
local  social  problems.  He  must  use  sclentiflo 
tests,  as  well  as  psychology.  As  a  pro«res- 
aive  leader  he  ahould  effecuvely  mobilize  all 
available  agencies  in  his  locality,  and 
throughout  the  coimtry,  for  the  prevention, 
as  well  as  the  detection  of  crime.  This  is  a 
Urge  order  but  the  times  call  for  men  of 
large  stature. 

As  bigger  social  problema  are  presented. 
America  needs  better  trained  men  to  solve 
them.  You  are  Indeed  fortunate  In  having 
the  opportunity  of  association  with  the  beet 
and  receiving  the  finest  training  available 
In  yt3ur  specialised  profession.  By  your  con- 
duct and  character  you  can  m.vke  your  pro- 
fession tme  of  the  most  progressive  and  use- 
ful in  our  national  life 


In  a  few  months  the  Rational  Police  Acad- 
emy will  celebrate  It^  tenth  anniversary. 
Emrlng  this  decade  treiiendous  things  have 
been  accomplished  by  ts  graduates.  If  we 
had  time  It  could  be  shown  how  much  money 
society  was  saved  by  tte  special  training  of 
these  graduates.  We  could  list  also  the 
arrests  made,  convlctloi  s  obtained,  and  par- 
dons recommended  by  i  hese  offlCTS. 

No  set  of  statistics,  however,  can  ade- 
quately convey  the  heirtacfte  averted,  nor 
the  deep-felt  gratitude  or  crjnea  prevented, 
for  lives  saved,  for  miss  Jig  people  recovered, 
and  for  the  countless  urorthy  services  ren- 
dered. Even  the  mos'  comprehensive  re- 
porting system  cannot  reveal  thc^e  things 
For  all  such  e?sentlal  services,  B.iclety  Is 
Indeed  grateful  to  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers, especially  to  th  •  graduates  of  this 
splendid  academy. 

Our  fighting  men  on  all  fronts  a^e  today 
going  through  a  moe ;  strenuous  ordeal. 
They  are  bravely  offerir  g  their  lives  so  that 
we  may  live  our  democn  tic  way.  The  herces 
on  the  battle  front  sun  ly  deserve  all  praise 
and  credit  for  their  no  }!e  fight. 

The  gen-ral  public,  unfortunately,  does 
not  fully  appreciate  the  fact  tliat  right  here 
at  home  other  heroes  ar  t  waging  a  relentless 
war  against  another  des  dly  foe — the  modern 
criminal.  Th*s  public  <  ncmy  Ls  resourceful, 
crafty,  and  efficient.  1  [is  att jjcks  are  fre- 
quently powerful  and  against  the  weak. 
Your  bitter  conflict  agal  nst  crime  Is  endless. 

To  check  the  constait  ravages  of  crime 
requires  character  of  tte  highest  order.  As 
well  expressed  In  the  motto  of  the  National 
Police  Academy,  to  win  your  war  you  need 
"Knowledge,  Courage,  Irte^rlty  "  The  omis- 
sion of  any  ons  part  of  1  his  trinity  of  virtues 
makea  the  other  two  practically  useless. 
Like  the  three-leg^ied  8t)oI.  it  simply  cannot 
stand  on  two. 

The  world  would  be  ii  much  better  place 
If  more  people  possessed  these  great  virtues — 
knowledge,  courage,  aid  integrity.  I  am 
confident  that,  after  y<  ur  practical  experi- 
ence and  Intensive  training,  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  strong  champions  of  law 
and  order.  With  your  essential  character 
and  tested  ability,  you  'fill  render  a  lasting 
service  to  your  comm  mlty  and  to  your 
country. 


UniTersal  Miiit4ry  Trainiof 
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UNITED  STATES 

egislative  day  of 
ifi>.  1945 


sal  military  train- 
ed N.  Scheiberling, 
if    the    American 
Hotel,  Washing - 
1945.    I  hope  that 


Mr.  GURNEY.     MrJ  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc   have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  IftcoRD  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  univer 
ing,  delivered  by  Edwj 
national  commander 
Legion,  at  the  Carltor 
ton.  D.  C,  on  April  18. 
alJ  Members  of  the  cbngress  will  take 
time  to  read  It. 

There  being  no  objeition,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnljed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  meet  tonight  at  a 
of  all  America,  of  all 
with  the  hope  that  a  Just 
may  be  within  our  reach 

In  every  oonununity  of 
ctM-ner  of  the  world 
women,    weary    to   despeila 


freedom 


4. 


ti  ne  when  the  hearts 

h  imanity,  are   filled 

ind  enduring  peace 

at  last. 

our  land,  in  every 

loving  men  and 

tiou   of    war    and 


death,  are  turning  toward  San  Francisco  with 
new  inspiration  and  new  courage. 

In  the  hands  of  the  delegates  of  the  free 
nations,  as  they  assemble  there  next  week 
for  their  historic  conference,  lies  an  oppor- 
tunity such  as  has  never  been  given  to  men 
before  in  the  history  of  this  globe — the  op- 
portunity to  free  their  fellow  men  from  the 
dread  fear  and  fact  of  war. 

With  them  into  their  Conference  go  the 
prayers  of  all  the  world,  the  prayers  of  the 
common  people  who  fight  and  die  In  wars, 
the  prayers  of  the  men  who  have  fought,  and 
are  now  fighting,  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world.  It  is  men  who  know  the  grim  agonies 
of  war  who  best  know  and  cherish  peace. 

If  the  seats  at  San  Francisco  were  to  be 
filled  with  men  who  have  seen  their  com- 
rades die  on  Tarawa,  on  Okinawa,  and  Iwo 
Jima,  in  Italy  and  Germany:  the  gallant  fight- 
ing" men  of  America,  of  England.  Prance,  Po- 
land. Russia  and  all  the  rest  of  our  allies, 
war  would  speedily  be  condemned  forever:  as 
it  must  be! 

We  of  the  American  Legion — we,  whose 
ranks  include  men  from  both  World  Wars, 
have  confidence  in  the  work  that  will  be  done 
at  San  Francisco.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
leadership  of  President  Harry  8.  Truiaan, 
In  his  ability  to  carry  out  the  peace  plans 
launched  by  his  great  leader,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  As  the  largest  organization  of 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War 
No.  2  alike,  we  pledge  him  all  of  our  support, 
all  of  our  etrength,  in  carrying  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

The  American  Legion  is  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  an  association  of  free  nations, 
armed  with  the  force  needed  to  keep  the 
peace,  cloaked  wth  the  authority  to  use  that 
force.  Again  and  again  at  our  national  con- 
ventlons  the  Legion  has  spoken.  At  Chicago 
last  fall  the  Legion  said: 

•When  peace  has  been  restored  to  the 
world,  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  to  protect 
it.  Bitter  experience  of  the  past  proves  that 
peace  cannot  be  preserved  unless  aggressor 
nations  are  promptly  and  sternly  suppressed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  any  movement 
inlnalcal  to  general  peace  and  welfare.     * 

"The  cost  of  maintenance  of  peace  Is  in- 
significant compared  to  the  cost  of  war. 
Every  thinking  person  now  realizes  that 
neither  the  United  States  of  America  nor 
any  other  single  nation,  however  great  and 
strong,  can  maintain  peace  by  Its  own  inde- 
pendent efforts." 

Ih  Chicago  last  faU,  as  at  the  1943  conven- 
tion, we  adhered  to  the  principles  stated  at 
our  1942  convention,  when  we  said: 

'No  peace,  however  welcome,  however 
promising,  can  long  endure  unless  it  be  made 
secure  by  the  nations  which  have  won  it; 
nations  which  must  ever  be  prepared  in 
every  sense  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  free 
men  and  freedom-loving  peoples. 

"We  cannot  escape,  we  will  not  evade,  our 
own  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of 
that  peace.  We  must  not  forget  our  stake 
in  It.  Every  consideration  of  naUonal  in- 
terest dicutes  that  we  prevent  recurrence  of 
the  conditions  which  led  to  this  war." 
In  1943  the  Legion  said: 
"Our  own  national  Interests  must  ever  be 
mir  first  concern,  and  we  believe  our  Nation 
can  best  serve  and  protect  Its  national  in- 
terests, commensurate  with  its  power  and 
responsibilities,  by  participation  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  association 
of  free  and  sovereign  nations.  Implemented 
with  whatever  force  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  world  peac^  and  prevent  recurrence 
of  war." 

We  cannot,  the  Legion  has  said,  forget  our 
stake  in  peace. 

Our  stake  in  the  peace.  You  will  find  It 
tonight  in  every  city,  every  town,  every  vil- 
lage crossroads  in  America,  where  mother*. 
wives,  and  sweethearts  await  fearfully  for 
word  of  loved  ones  marching  against  enemy 
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guns  across  the  seas.  You  will  find  our  stake 
in  th;  hospitals,  where  the  wounded  men  of 
this  war  are  fighting  their  way  back  to  health. 
You  will  find  It  wherever  soldiers  live  and 
fi^ht  and  die. 

In  the  months  that  have  passed,  I  have 
traveled  the  length  of  our  land.  I  have 
talked  to  countless  men  and  women — in 
every  walk.  In  every  position  of  life.  I  hive 
talked  with  civilians,  with  veterans  of  the 
last  v.ar,  ai"d  of  this. 

And  I  find  them  united  In  this  determi- 
nation:  That  now  we  must  find  the  way  to 
prevent  such  another  world  hclacaust  as  this. 
They  believe  In  peace — as  v.'e  of  the  Legion 
do.     They  believe  It  Is  possible  to  attain  it. 
Th°y  must  not  be  disnppointed. 
But  I  have  found  that,  witli  the  clarity  of 
vision  which  comes  to  men  and  women  in 
times   of   great    trial,   they   believe   another 
thing: 

That  th's  time  America  must  be  prepared 
to  accept  her  responsibilities,  that  America 
must  be  rsady  to  prc8?rve  and  maintain  the 
psace.  This  time,  they  tell  me,  America 
must  be  strong,  able  to  meet  any  challenge 
that  the  future  may  bring. 

Wherever  I  have  gone,  they  have  asked  me 
about  universal  military  training.  America 
believes  In  universal  military  training  to- 
ijay — accepts  It  as  a  sure,  firm  bulwaik 
against  wliatevcr  the  future  may  bring. 

Wherever  I  have  gone,  men  and  women, 
civilians  and  veterans  alike,  have  asked  me 
when  universal  military  training  was  to  be 
enacted  into  law.  I  have  found  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  favor  of  immediate 
en.ictmcnt  of  such  a  program. 

So  great  is  the  demand  for  action  that  I 
have  asked  the  Legion's  national  defense 
committee,  and  the  national  legislative 
committee,  to  gather  here  In  Washington. 
They  have  been  In  session  toi;ether  all  day. 
The  members  of  thcs"  committees,  too,  have 
been  In  contact  7;lth  men  and  women 
throughout  our  Nation  in  rjcent  months. 
And  their  experience  has  been  Identical  with 
mine;  their  Judgment  coincides  with  mine: 
that  now — now.  before  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  begins.  Is  the  time  lor  the  Con- 
gress to  begin  consideration  of  this  vital 
legislation. 

They  have  decided  to  call  jpon  the  Con- 
gress lor  Immediate  consldsiatlon  of  uni- 
versal military  training  and  they  will  do  so 
with  all  the  u.gency  at  their  command; 
with  all  th5  strength  the  Legion  possesses. 

Behind  them.  In  this  decision,  lies  the  full 
power  of  the  2,000.000  men  and  women  of 
the  American  L?gion;  in  the  Legion's  20.000 
posts  and  auxiliary  units.  Behind  them,  I 
know,  lies  the  eager  backing  oi'  every  soldier — 
and  every  veteran — of  this  wf.r.  And  behind 
them,  too,  lies  the  support  o'  cur  people. 

We  have  marked  time  enough.  Last  winter, 
ectlve  support  for  universal  military  train- 
ing reached  a  high  peak,  but  factors  b3yond 
the  control  of  the  American  Legion  prevented 
immediate  action  on  this  legislation  at  that 
time.  Interest  throughout  the  country  Is 
again  high — we  must  not  now  disappoint 
those  who  have  placed  their  confidence  In  us. 
This  time  we  mu-^t  do  all  thiit  we  can  to  see 
that  a  program  of  universal  military  training 
is  enacted  into  law. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  L-tgion's  national 
defense  and  national  legislative  commit- 
tees— a  belief  which  I  heartily  endorse — that 
Immediate  consideration  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  will  strengthen  the  work  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference. 

America  Is  the  hope  of  the  world  today. 
It  Is  In  our  vast  strength,  our  fresh  lead- 
ership, our  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  ficedom,  that  the  structure  of  world  peace 
must  be  built.  We  must  say  to  the  world,  as 
Its  representatives  gather  en  the  coast,  that 
America  is  prepared  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  peace;  that  America  Is  ready  to  do 
her  share. 

We  know  that  peace  cannot  be  won  by  ap- 
peasement;  it  cannot  be  wen  by  idle  wish- 


ing. This  time  we  shall  achieve  a  militant 
peace,  a  peace  based  on  Justice  and  on 
strength.  Inherent  In  the  plans  for  world 
peace  machinery  Is  the  armed  power  needed 
to  put  an  Instant  stop  to  any  eggresslon.  We 
do  not  contemplate  today  that  never  again 
shall  an  aggressor  power  arise.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  In  the  future  we  shall  be  well 
enough  organized,  well  enough  prepared  to 
prevent  another  Hitler  from  precipitating  us 
into  another  world  holocaust. 

We  believe  that  a  strong  America  is  the 
first  step  toward  success  In  any  plan  lor  peace. 
And  we  know  that  America  cannot  be  strong, 
cannot  be  ready  to  fulfill  her  role  cf  world 
leadership  for  peace,  unless  her  sons  are 
ready  and  trained  to  fight. 

There  will  be  no  time  In  the  future  for 
long  preparation.  The  nature  of  war  has 
changed.  It  Is  possible  today  for  an  apgres- 
scr  nation  to  strike  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning; literally  fp.ster  than  the  speed  cf  sound. 
The  next  war  may  see  bombs,  flying  thou- 
sands of  miles,  which  can  destroy  whole 
cities.  That  is  not  a  dream;  It  Is  almost 
within  the  realm  of  possibility.  If,  es  we 
confidently  believe,  the  machinery  for  per.ce 
is  organized  at  San  Francisco,  It  must  be  or- 
ganized on  a  basis  of  reality;  ready  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  today. 

We  speak  cf  a  world  organization  prepared 
to  put  an  Immediate  stop  to  aggression.  What 
does  that  imply? 

We  know  what  the  aggressor's  weapons  will 
be — flying  bombs  and  similar  terrors.  There 
is  only  one  answer  to  the  weapons  of  the 
future.  It  Is  dlQcult — almost  Impossible — 
to  turn  them  back  In  the  air,  as  England 
found.  Those  fantastic  weapons  of  destruc- 
tion can  be  defeated  only  by  capturing  the 
sites  from  which  they  are  discharged.  Not 
until  the  continent  of  Europe  was  seized  was 
England  released  from  their  deadly  attacks. 
Putting  an  Instant  stop  to  aggression  In 
the  future  means  swift  mobilization  of  the 
aggressor  forces  of  the  free  world,  swift  inva- 
sion of  the  aggressor  nation.  Immediate  occu- 
pation of  the  aggressor's  land.  Only  In  that 
way  In  the  future  can  we  hope  to  win  a  war. 
For  It  may  well  be.  In  any  future  attack,  that 
if  we  must  wait  to  draft,  and  train,  and 
organize  an  army,  our  cities,  our  factories, 
the  whole  productive  power  on  which  we 
depend  for  victory  will  be  wiped  out  before 
we  can  begin  to  fight.  A 

That  Is  what  Is  In  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  America  tonight.  That  is  the  horrox  they 
are  determined  to  prevent.  ^^  ■  ' 

And  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  the  Amoi- 
can  Legion  urgently  asks  immediate  consid- 
eration for  universal  military  training — not 
as  a  weapon  of  war,  but  as  a  weapon  of  peace; 
as  a  vital.  Irreplaceable  adjunct  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

War  Is  aio  longer  a  soldier's  war  alone. 
The  people  of  France,  of  Poland.  Belgium, 
HoUand.  will  tell  you  that.  It  Is  a  war  of  all 
the  people.  Preparing  for  peace  is  a  civilian 
task.  And  universal  military  training  1»  a 
civilian  program — administered,  of  course,  ^ 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

The  legislation  proposed  Is  a  civilian  Icftfi- 
latlon,  and  I  say  that  with  full  deference  to 
the  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  slttirg 
v/ith  us  tonight.  We  need  their  support, 
their  united  eflorU.  If  this  legislation  is  to 
succeed.  I  know  that  we  have  it  and  will 
continue  to  have  it. 

But  I  say  to  you  tonight,  with  all  the 
urgency  at  my  command,  that  universal  mili- 
tary training  must  be  given  Immediate  con- 
sideration In  the  Congress. 

We  must  give  evidence  now  before  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  of  our  Intention.  We 
must  show  that  we  are  ready  to  work  for, 
and  fight  for,  peace. 

A  veteran  of  the  European  campaign  said 
recently: 

"We've  got  to  have  military  training, 
"Next  time  we've  got  to  start  even  with  the 
other  enemy.    The  enemy  always  gets  ready 


a  long  time  before  the  war  starts.  He  knows 
there's  going  'o  be  a  war,  and  he  knows  when 
It's  going  to  start. 

"We  don't.  We've  never  been  ready.  We 
always  started  out  behind  the  enemy,  and  a 
lot  of  our  fellows  died  because  of  that. 

"Just  give  us  an  even  start  next  time — 
and  the  war  won't  be  so  torgh.  Tnat's  all 
an  American  asks  In  a  fl^ht — ^Just  an  even 
break." 

And,  by  the  grace  of  God.  we  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  see  that, 
in  whatever  lies  ahead,  American  boys  shall 
have  an  even  break,  in  training  and  in  the 
tools  of  v.'ar. 

The  Legion  will  not  delay,  it  will  not 
temporize  or  hesitate.  In  this  campaign. 

We  must  have  peace.  V/e  must  be  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  pence.  And  In  that 
belief  the  Legion  will  forge  steadily  ahead. 


Tribute  to  Ernie  Pyle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MFXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16  >,  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day here  in  the  Senate,  and  throughout 
the  Nation,  tributes  were  paid  to  Ernie 
Pyle.  He  was  employed  by  and  wrote  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers.  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  today  appears 
an  editorial  entiUed  "Ernie."  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  if  the  editorial  from 
his  old  as^^ociates  should  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  and  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 

be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     » 

ERNXB 

"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me,  because 
I  am  Involved  In  mankind.  And  therefore 
never  send  to  know  lor  whom  the  t)ell  tolls. 
It  tolls  lor  thee." 

Ernie  Pyle's  death  diminishes  mankind 
as  do  lew  deaths  In  a  world  of  tragedies.  We 
think  you  understand  why  that  is  so. 

He  literally  was  a  member  of  millions  of 
families.  In*o  homes  where  no  one  had  ever 
met  him  he  was  the  well-loved  guest 

Rarj,  but  explainable,  we  think.  For  few 
men  are  truly  humble.  Pew  can  walk  with 
kings  and  keep  the  common  touch.  Fame, 
even  In  Its  mUdest  manifestations.  Inflates 
the  ego. 

Ernie  went  Into  war  as  one  newspaper  cor- 
respondent among  many.  He  came  back  a 
great  figure,  as  great  In  his  way  as  Elsen- 
hower cr  MacArthur  or  Nlmltz.  His  fellow 
newspap>ermen  acclaimed  him  as  the  top  cor- 
respondent of  this  war.  Crowds  met  his 
plane  when  he  returned  to  America,  gathered 
when  he  appeared  on  city  streets. 

Yet  Ernie  went  quietly  on  his  way.  back 
to  the  old  home  In  Indiana,  then  to  New 
Mexico  and  his  little  picket-fenced  place  at 
Albuquerque,  to  sit  In  the  sun  and  take  what 
rest  he  could  before  he  went  on  to  another 
war — In  the  Pacific. 

And  never  a  swelling  of  the  head,  Alwayi 
the  frank  admission  that  he  hated  to  go.  He 
felt  that  his  number  was  up— that  he  would 
never  retium  alive.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  a 
hero,  or  to  die  a  hero's  death.  He  hated  war 
with  all  his  genUe  soul.  But,  believing  that 
it  was  his  Job  to  go  on  with  the  story  of  the 
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bnv«  m«n  rho  «r«  flgbtlBf  tbfa imu-.  be  went 
WtUt  •  bt»wy  (rf  his  own. 

8a  Uic  bell  toUx  for  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  modect  eouls. 

In  perhaps  the  most  unforgettable  of  bts 
war  stoiiM.  Srnte  told  of  watching  as  the 
bodiM  at  mmay  i^merlcaiu  were  brought  by 
mulcbMk  down  •  moonltt  road  from  a  btll- 
tof>  battlefleld  In  Italy.  Among  the  dead 
men   was  a  well-loTed   captain.     In   Ernie's 
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"lltli oiM  to Ckptftln  Waakow,' one  of  tbem 
Ud  quietly. 

Two  men  tmUsb«d  hte  body  ttom  the  male 
and  lifted  It  off  and  laid  It  tn  the  shadow 
bealde  the  low  ston*  wall.  Other  man  took 
the  other  bodies  off.  finally  thcrt  were  five, 
lytof  end  to  end  In  a  long  row  alongside  the 
ro«d.  Tou  dooi  cover  up  dead  men  in  the 
ooa^at  son*.  tUmj  Just  Ue  there.  •  •  • 
**Th«  unburdened  mules  moved  off  to  their 
olive  orchard.  The  men  m  the  road  seemed 
reluctant  to  leave.  They  stood  around,  and 
gradually  one  by  one  I  could  sense  them 
moving  doee  to  CapUin  Waskow's  body. 
Kot  so  much  to  lock.  I  think,  as  to  say  some- 
thing tn  aiMllty  to  him.  and  to  themselves. 
•'One  aalUOn  came  and  looked  down,  and 
he  said  out  loud.  'Goddamit.'  That's  all  he 
eeld.  and  then  be  walked  away.  Another 
ooe  come.  Be  said.  'Ooddamit  to  hell  any- 
way.* He  looked  down  for  a  few  last  min- 
utes, and  then  he  turned  and  left. 

"Anoiher  man  came;  I  think  hr  was  an 
rmcer.  It  was  hard  to  teU  officers  from  me  i 
In  the  half  light,  for  aU  were  bearded  and 
grimy  dirty.  The  man  looked  down  into  the 
dead  captain's  face,  and  then  he  spoke  dl- 
reetiy  to  him.  as  though  he  were  alive.  He 
•aM.  'Itn  sorry,  old  man.' 

"Then  r  soldier  came  and  stood  beside  the 
oOoer.  and  bent  over,  and  he.  too.  spoke  to 
y*  ^"•d  captain,  not  in  a  whisper  but  awfully 
teatfarty.  and  he  said.  1  sure  am  sorry,  sir.' 

"Then  the  first  man  squatted  down,  and  he 
reached  down  and  took  the  dead  hand  and  he 
sat  there  for  5  full  mtnutee.  holding  the 
dead  hand  in  hu  own  and  looking  Intently 
^"»o  Ibe  dead  face  and  he  never  uttered  a 
word  all  the  time  he  sat  there. 

"And  then  finally  he  put  the  hand  down, 
and  then  reached  up  and  gently  straightened 
the  points  of  the  captain's  shirt  collar,  ar.d 
then  he  sort  of  rearranged  the  tattered  edges 
of  hla. uniform  around  the  wound.  And  then 
he  got  up  and  walked  away  down  the  road 
In  the  moonlight  all  alone." 

We  on  the  Mews  who  for  many  cherished 
y**^  were  Ernie's  comrades  In  newspaper 
work  feel  about  him — though  we  can't  write 
U  tnai  weU— as  Captain  Waskow's  comrades 
felt. 

Mere  tn  the  odtee.  where  lie  used  to  work, 
we  remember  the  Umes  he  dropped  m  to 
caU.  We  were  aU  hla  friends— the  editor 
the  printers,  the  newaat  8«ee  boy.  We  loved 
him  for  that  shy.  uaaamming,  kindly  man- 
ner of  his.  because  he  understood  us.  because 
^*  *••  Kmie — a  thoroughly  nice  guy. 

And  he  was  like  that,  wherever  he  went 
la  the  lUllcg  statkms  and  litUe  homes  he 
Visited  In  the  years  when  he  went  abcut  the 
cmntry.  they  remember  Bmle.  In  the  fox 
«.  the  fighting  fronts,  in  the  camps 
sUtioas  and  the  ships  at  sea.  they  re- 
■ber  Bmle.  He  was  the  man  who  came 
to  them,  and  shared  the  mud  and  the  cold 
and  the  danger;  he  was  the  man  who  told 
th«r  Story  and  expressed  their  deepest 
tbovfhU  and  feelings,  he  was  the  man  who 
■*••••  *•  Q-  I-  Joe.  simply,  movingly,  and 
without  heroics.  Yea.  we  all  remember 
Ernie— those  of  us  who  worked  with  him. 
those  to  whom  he  wrote  and  those  he  wrote 
•bout,  the  mtntons  of  UtUe  people  of  the 
world. 

Though  he  knew  in  some  hidden  depths 
of  his  subconsclcua  that  his  luck  had  run 
out.  he  went  out  to  meet  death  because  he 
could  do  no  less  than  those  millions  of  others 
Who  were  willing  to  give  their  Uvea  for  some- 
thing precious. 
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Mr.  WKERRY.  lir.  President.  I  a£k 
unanimcus  con.sent  t )  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Father 
Flanagan,  of  Beys  T  jwn.  In  my  State,  in 
tribute  to  Mr.  Henry  Monsky,  of  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  who  is  one  ( if  our  most  distin- 
gxiished  citizens.  Tie  address  wa.s  de- 
livered on  the  night  )f  February  26,  1945, 
at  a  banquet  tendered  to  him  by  the 
B'nal  B'rith.  in  hone  r  of  Mr.  Monsky,  at 
the  Commodore  Ho  el.  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  otjection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the  Rfcoas, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  we  have  c<ime  here  to  honor  a 
great  man — a  man  wit  i  a  brilliant  mind  and 
a  loving  heart — a  man  whose  outstanding 
virtue  Is  his  love  for  lis  fellowman  founded 
on  the  higher  precept  of  his  love  divine. 

Mr.  Monsky  la  a  grpat  American,  for  he 
possesses  those  cardlnil  virtues  that  make 
for  greatness  of  the  li  d  ividual.  and  a  nation's 
greatness  Is  made  up  c  f  such  individuals. 

Tonight  America  Is  honoring  this  great 
man.  Most  of  you  dlst  ngul.shed  guests  know 
hhn  as  the  Intematlcnal  president  of  the 
magnificent  organlzatl  m  of  B'nal  B'rith.  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  why  Mr.  Mons.tcy  is  a 
great  man — for  he  was  Teat  when  he  came  to 
you.  Unlike  most  of  y  u  here.  I  have  known 
him  as  a  bey:  a  student  at  the  university: 
a  young  lawyer  entertr  ;  upon  a  professional 
career — a  fellow  workc  r  with  whom  it  was 
my  pHvUcge  'o  engage  n  charitable  and  wel- 
fare fields.  He  Is  a  m«  mber  of  the  board  of 
Father  Flanagan's  Be  rs  Home,  the  legal 
com»cff  for  Boys  Town,  ind  my  own  attorney. 
He  Is  my  personal  frien  d. 

I  know  that  s<  me  nf  the  things  that  I 
have  to  say  here  tonlg  it  may  be  personally 
embarrassing  to  our  honored  guest.  I  would 
be  greatly  disappointed  n  him  :f  they  weren't. 
They  are  not  said  for  t  ist  purpose,  however, 
but  rather  to  acquaint  the  members  of  this 
distinguished  audience  with  «-rtaln  things 
you  would  not  know  i  or  could  you  be  ex- 
pected to  know,  for  oui  honored  guests  is  a 
very  humble  man. 

Mt.  Monsky  comes  fr  jm  a  very  honorable 
and  religious  family.  H  s  boyhood  years  were 
clo?rty  associated  with  Ills  school,  his  home 
and  the  synagogue.  Un  ike  most  yoimg  boys 
of  teer  age  of  his  day.  ^oung  Harry  Monsky 
was  a  very  serious  boy,  t  most  exemplary  son 
of  a  deeply  religious  par  (ntage:  with  an  ideal 
home  life  where  Orthodox  Jewry  was  strictly 
adhered  to  In  his  home. 

Endowed  with  a  briUiimt  mind,  but  unlike 
most  of  this  type,  he  wa  s  a  student  too.  He 
worked  hard:  reading  much  serious  litera- 
ture, and  giving  much  ]  ircfound  thought  to 
the  great  problems  of  llf  r.  not  only  the  prob- 
lems of  his  current  day.  I  mt  the  age  old  prob- 
lems that  have  confront  ?d  all  the  peoples  of 
all  times.  He  had  an  inalytical  mind,  and 
could  see  through  problems  that  have  con- 
fused and  confounded  tbe  minds  of  people, 
aud  wondered  why  these  same  problems 
could  not  hiive  t>een  lolved  in  an  easier 
manner.  Young  Henry  iMonsky  knew  what 
tlie  world  of  strife  and  confusion  lacked, 
and  that  was  love. 


His  whole  life  from  early  childhood  was 
nurtured  by  that  most  necessary  vitamin. 
His  parents,  according  to  the  tenets  of  their 
belief.  learned  to  know  God,  love  Him  and 
serve  Him.  They  loved  their  home  and 
guarded  and  protected  their  cherished  little 
ones:  establi-^'hlng  for  them  a  sanctuary  thct 
was  peaceful  and  attractive:  a  home  full  of 
the  ancient  traditions  of  Orthodox  Jewry 
which  produced  such  magnificent  and  con- 
structive citizens,  not  only  in  this  coimtry 
but  throiighout  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

H's  school  life  was  not  mnrked  by  any 
special  outstanding  event  except  that  Henry 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  class  In  all  his  sub- 
jects. This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  since 
he  possessed  a  brlHiant  mind,  and  acplled 
that  mind  to  serious  study  under  the  benign 
and  intelligent  supervision  cf  his  loving  par- 
ents. He  was  not  a  proud  boy.  He  was  not 
a  boastful  boy.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  ths 
outstanding  success  he  had  In  school  we  a 
only  natural,  and  any  credit  went  to  God.  his 
loving  parents,  and  his  conscientious  teach- 
ers. 

When  he  finished  his  legal  education  at 
Creighton   University,   where    he   was    an   A 
honor  student  during  his  whole  course,  he 
felt  prepared  to  render  legal  service  to  hu- 
manity.    But  Mr.  Monsky  realized   that  his 
life  was  to   be  lived  in  a  richer   way  than 
Just  rendering  legal  service  to  clients.    His 
home  training  and  total  character  develop- 
ment fitted  him  for  something  greater  and 
more    all-absorbing     His    mission     wss     to 
serve  humanity.     Just  like  the  great  Spirit- 
ual  Doctor   and    the   great    Medical    Doctor 
who  administered  to  the  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal Ills  of  humanity,  so  did  Mr.  Monsky,  with 
his  brilliant  and  analytical  mind,  start  out 
to  extricate  enslaved  minds  and  hearts  from 
the   entanglements    of    pettv    quarrels    and 
strife    that    have    become    the    cancer    and 
poison  of  hearts  and  minds  of  small,  punv 
and  sinful  little  people.     I  say  little  peonie 
advisably,  for  It  takes  strength  and  noblhty 
of  character,  much  perseverance,  and  much 
prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  hearts  and  minds 
to  rise  above  the  sordid,  monotonous   sinful 
and  ugly  everyday  environment:  and  through 
that  spiritual   strength   they   become   nob  e 
and  generous,  and  appreciative  of  the  proper 
recognition  that  all  good  things  come  from 
God,  and  every  defect  comes  from  our  own 
depraved   and  selfishly  sinful   nature. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Mr.  Mon- 
sky in  his  public  life  In  the  city  of  Omaha 
for  over  30  years  As  an  attorney  fce  h?s 
given  his  service  to  the  poor,  and  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  social,  charitable,  and  wel- 
fare problems  of  his  community.  That  serv- 
ice has  been  given  most  generously.  Were 
he  to  give  of  his  legal  talents  to  his  clients 
alone.  Mr.  Monskv  would  have  become  a  very 
wealthy  man.  He  has  chosen,  however,  to 
give  a  large  percentage  of  his  time  to  the 
service  of  humanity  that  he  might  carry  out 
the  earnest  purpose  of  his  life;  namely,  to 
help  humanity  love  instead  of  hate 

This  great  purpose  of  Mr  Monskv's  pro- 
phetic mission  was  and  Is  to  assist  people  to 
live  in  peace  and  unity  as  founded  on  the 
great  second  commandment  of  love  which 
says  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  for  the 
love  of  God  "  He  wished  to  teach  the  whole 
world  by  his  life  which  has  been  a  noble 
example  of  that  commandment,  that  if  man 
learns  to  love  his  fellowman  as  a  son  of  God 
nd  a  brother  member  of  the  vast  family  of 
the  human  race,  he  cannot  fall  to  make  the 
eJort  to  love  his  fellowman  at  any  cost. 
This  brings  us  to  the  serious  problem  that 
confronts  our  beloved  Nation. 

Tbday  America  Is  engaged  In  a  great  war. 
It  Is  a  war  that  will,  in  many  respects,  set 
back  civilization  for  at  least  100  years,  and 
needless  to  say.  much  evidence  of  culture 
will  be  destroyed,  never  to  be  restored. 

America  is  fighting  a  sacred  war.  It  is  a 
combat  between  the  forces  that  possess  and 
uphold  the  Justice  and  rights  of  individuals 
as  against  forces  that  would  destroy  those 
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rights  and  make  for  world  slavery.  When  our 
Nation  entered  this  world  conflict.  It  did 
so  In  protest  to  the  totalitarian  philosophies 
of  fascism,  nazism,  and  Tojoism.  These 
false  philosophies  were  founded  on  hate, 
brought  about  by  nationalism,  sectarianism, 
racial  and  religious  prejudice,  segregation 
and  discrimination. 

The  forces  for  evil  had  grown  to  such  pro- 
portion that  they  eclipsed  and  overpowered 
among  those  totalitarian  nations  all  the 
agencies  striving  to  uphold  the  dual  com- 
mandment of  the  love  cf  God  and  the  love  of 
fellowman.  These  forces  for  evil  become  so 
many-sided  that  they  stifled  every  public 
vestige  of  religious  thought  and  religious 
action;  set  up  a  machine  of  propaganda  for 
hate  and  established  a  program  of  elimina- 
tion by  persecution  unheard  of  within  the 
annals  of  history.  Today  cur  American 
young  manhood — the  noble  flower  of  our 
youth — Is  fighting  and  bleed'  ig  and  dying 
on  the  battlefields  and  oceans  of  the  world 
that  the  rights  of  free  man — God-given  In- 
alienable rights — be  preserved  for  man 
throughout  the  whole  world.  These  young 
men  cf  America.  Joined  with  the  forces  of 
our  allies,  are  being  called  upon  to  uphold 
with  their  lives  the  principles  of  democracy 
which  emblozon  the  noble  escutcheon  of  cur 
American  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
These  young  men  of  our  Nation  are  proud  of 
the  privilege  of  upholding  those  rights,  and 
It  is  to  them  and  their  ultimate  victory 
over  the  enemies  to  oiir  Democracy  that 
America  must  look  with  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation. 

Among  those  heroes,  living  and  dead,  there 
existed  no  distinction  as  to  class  or  creed 
or  nationality.  Side  by  side  In  the  foxholes  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa.  Italy,  and  the  South 
Pacific,  were  the  Jew  and  the  Christian. 
They  were  buddies.  They  were  partners  in 
this  mrgniflcent  program  of  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  that  you  and  I  here  at  home,  the 
fathers  and  mothers  and  children  of  America, 
and  the  whole  world,  might  be  able  to  carry 
on  unhampered  by  the  fear  of  totalitarian 
slavery. 

We,  here  at  home,  have  a  tremendously  Im- 
portabt  mission  to  perform.  We  owe  a  debt 
to  our  patriotic  American  soldiers  that  we, 
in  our  lifetime,  can  never  pay.  It  will  take 
the  sacrificial  devotion  of  suceeding  genera- 
tions by  their  j-eco?!nition  of  those  men  of 
World  War  No.T  and  2  to  pay  that  debt,  but 
we  must  start  paying  that  debt  now.  Whnt 
do  we  owe  them?  We  owe  them  gratitude 
for  saving  the  Constitution  which  guarantees 
our  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Just 
as  we  owe  our  gratitude  to  the  fathers  of  the 
P.epublic  who  wrote,  and  fought  and  died  for 
It. 

How  are  we  going  to  show  this  gratitude? 
There  Is  nothing  which  our  American  heroes 
want  from  us  of  mercenary  nature.  We 
could  not  pay  for  such  gratitude  with  mate- 
rial exchange.  They  want  appreciation  of 
our  hearts  and  minds.  They  want  to  see  us 
uphold  the  great  blessings  of  liberty  as  ex- 
emplified m  our  daily  lives.  They  want  us 
to  learn  tr  live  In  peace  and  harmony  with 
our  fellow  citizens  In  this  great  republic. 
They  want  us  to  resprct  the  rights  of  all  our 
fellow  citizens  whether  black,  brown,  or  yel- 
low; whetner  Jew  qi  gentile;  whether  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant.  They  want  us  to  realize 
that  no  particular  race,  no  particular  class, 
no  particular  creed  Is  responsible  for  the 
building  of  this  great  Nation  under  God, 
but  Its  wealth,  power.  Influence,  and  culture 
have  been  brought  about  by  all  of  these 
working  together  harmoniously;  each  re- 
specting the  others  viewpoints,  his  tradi- 
tions— religious  and  racial.  They  want  us  to 
live  In  peace  and  harmony  and  prosperity: 
helping  one  another;  respecting  one  another; 
loving  one  another  as  we  love  our  Heavenly 
Father  through  whom  we  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being.  When  we  have  learned  this 
great  lesson  of  love  and  good  will  and  unity, 
then  we  have  started  to  pay  back  the  debt  of 


gratitude  we  owe  Almighty  God,  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  our  Constitution,  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  the  noble  and  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  have  defended  with  their  lives 
these  sacred  and  Inalienable  rights  ever 
since. 

My  friends.  America  Is  far  from  acknowl- 
edging  this   debt   of   gratitude.     Many   are 
oblivious  of  owing  any  debt  to  anyone,  even 
God;  and  the  men  and  women  suffering  from 
such  lack  of  faith,  selfishness,  stupidity,  and 
blindness  are  groping  along  life's  pathways 
full  of  hate,  poison,  and  selfishness;  getting 
what  they  can  out  of  life  from  whatever  vic- 
tim who  becomes  enmeshed  in  their  plans; 
robbing  and  stealing  his  money  and  destroy- 
ing his  good  name.    These  are  the  people  who 
have  no  divine  faith,  who  recognize  no  God. 
and  who  lau"h  at  j'ou  and  me  when  we  strive 
to  observe  In  our  lives.  God's  code  of  moral 
precepts.     These  are  the  little  people  who, 
vhen  they  grow  to  such  proportion  and  bs- 
come  a  sufficiently  Important  national  force, 
pick  for  themselves  a  Tojo,  a  Hitler,  a  Mus- 
solini, or  a  Quisling  who  will  sell  the  interests 
cf  his  country  to  dictators.     These  are  the 
people  from  whose  so-called  homes  generate 
the   germs   which   poison   the   babe   in   the 
cradle;  germs  which  grow  and  multiply  and 
destroy  all  that  Is  fine,  beautiful,  holy,  and 
Innocent  in  those  Innocent  little  gifts  from 
God.    These  are  the  people  who  are  responsl- 
bi    for  what  people  improperly  call  Juvenile 
delinquency — a  monster    that   is  destroying 
all  that  Is  sacred  and  holy  in  our  society  and 
costing    our   Nation    $20,000,000,000    a    year. 
These  are  the  people  who  traflBc  in  vice,  and 
that  so-called  commercialized  entertainment 
partially  cloaked  with  respectability  by  work- 
ing around  the  scum  edge  of  protection  by 
law.    These  are  the  people  who  are  encourag- 
ing fathers  and  mothers  and  adults  to  come 
In  and  taste  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  gambling, 
drinking,  social  vice  of  every  kind  as  they 
pass  along  the  ugly  and  sinful  pathways  of 
life.     These   are  the  people  who  make  our 
citizenry  less  capable  of  being  proper  terchers 
by  example  and  precept  of  the  youth  of  cur 
land      Gentlemen,  from  such  people  spring 
the   poison   of   segregation,   and   from   Euch 
sources  are  born  hatred  and  prejudice  of  race 
and  creed- 

How  can  this  cancer  be  eliminated?  My 
friends,  it  Is  not  so  easy.  This  cancer  is 
very  deep-seated.  It  cannot  be  eliminated 
by  calling  names  or  finding  fault  with  this 
class  or  that  group,  this  religion  or  that  race. 
The  men  and  women  so  depraved  frojn  the 
vices  I  have  mentioned  have  become  so  be- 
cause they  have  cast  off  all  that  was  noble 
and  good  from  their  particular  class  or  creed 
or  race.  This  defect  made  It  possible  for 
them  to  become  fomentors  of  race  and  reli- 
gious bigotry.  We  must  attack  this  cancer 
at  the  source.  We  must  use  every  means  at 
our  disposal  to  rebuild  the  family  home  Into 
the  sanctuary  which  God  Intended,  that  it 
may  become  again  a  fit  and  holy,  sacred,  and 
attractive  sanctuary  for  our  beautiful  and 
innocent  children.  We  must  encourage  those 
parents  to  get  back  to  their  family  prayers. 
upholding  the  sanctity  of  famUy  life  and 
resting  It  In  the  bosom  of  the  God  of  Love — 
our  Creator.  We  must  get  back  to  our 
churches  and  our  synagogues  and  become  a 
living,  vital  part  of  those  sacred  edifices  of 
God's  worship.  We  must  make  these  churches 
houses  of  prayer  and  worship,  and  not  places 
of  social  entertainments  or  meeting  places 
for  political  platforms.  We  must  release  our 
children  from  our  public  schools  every  day 
at  a  certain  stated  tlmre  for  religious  Instruc- 
tion by  the  various  and  respective  ministers, 
priests,  and  rabbis,  and  their  coteachers,  that 
these  children  be  given  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  and  learning  about  God  and  His 
commandments. 

Let  us  attend  to  first  things  first — our  God- 
given  duties.  Parenthood  is  the  most  sacred 
office,  endowed  with  the  highest  responsible 
duties  ever  given  to  man  and  woman.    There 


are  very  few  parents  so  depraved  who  would 
want  to  destroy  and  poison  In   the    cradle 
the  complete  futiu-e  of  their  little  offsprlngi 
by    failing    to    give    them    those    necessary 
spiritual  vitamins  that  will  Insure  strength 
and    beauty    and    sanctity    for    their    adult 
lives.    Any  adult  treatment  rendered  by  the 
conference    of    Christians    and    Jews    help 
much,  but  It  Is  not  sufficient.     Much  effort 
of  this  fine  organization  Is  wasted  on  adult 
men   and   women    who   are   not   su.'Bclently 
Interested  In  problems  of  race  and  religious 
persecution.     While   they,   themselves,   may 
not  be  affected  with  such  poison,  they  may 
consider  themselves  unfit  to  become  apoetles 
and    missionari«.8  lor  the  cause.     We  have 
always  such  types  who  are  Indifferent  to  the 
Important  and  basic  principles  of  democracy. 
Tliey  wish  to  enjoy  all  the  good  thincs  of 
life  for  themselves — freedom,  equality,  rights 
and   privileges,  but  they  let  the  others  do 
the  fighting  and  worrying  and  working,  and 
sacrificing.     It  Just  reminds  me  of  the  so- 
called  conscientious  objector  In  times  when 
the    very   heart    of   American    democracy    is 
bleeding    to  death,  and  with    It   our  noble 
sons  and  daughters.     It  Is  very  convenient 
Indeed  for  some  to  say  "I  cannot  bear  arms. 
I  cannot  kill   my  fellowman."     Those   very 
same  people  would  hardly  put  up  an  argu- 
ment   If   they   were   face   to   face   with   an 
enemy  who  threatened  to  kill  or  rob  or  de- 
stroy the  sanctity  of  their  Individual  homes 
or   their   loved    ones   In   that   home.     They 
would  fight  to  the  death  to  protect  them. 
However,   It    Is    quite   convenient   for   them 
to    put   forth    this   argument   of   the   con- 
scientious  objector   so    long   as  they   know 
there    are    enough    Bill    Joneses    and    John 
Smiths  down  the  block  who  willingly  answer 
the  call  of  our  country  to  protect  the  sacred 
sanctuaries  of  the  homeland,  and  safeguard 
the  future  of  America  from  slavery. 

I  believe  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of 
much  of  this  bigotry,  racial  and  religious 
prejudice,  and  Indifferent  attitude  on  the 
part  of  many  people  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  citizenship.  To  their  way  of  thinking 
it  does  not  concern  them.  Let  others  more 
active,  more  Interested,  get  Into  the  fight. 
Such  people  remind  me  of  the  blindness  and 
lack  of  foresight  of  those  who  live  up  on 
top  of  the  hill  and  see  their  fellowman  down 
in  the  valley  floundering  beneath  the  raging 
and  onrushlng  floods  that  claim  life  and 
property  and  destruction  of  eve-y  vest  age 
of  man's  handiwork.  "It's  not  my  property. 
It's  not  my  concern,"  they  will  tell  you. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  cancer  affecting  the 
heart  of  America,  and  have  people  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  existence  of  It.  Ignoring  It  by  not 
striving  to  eliminate  It  by  their  personal 
assistance,  we  shall  have  serious  difficulty 
in  rooting  It  out  and  destroying  It. 

I   consider  racial   and  religious  prejudice 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  Insidious  of  all 
Ills  that  attack  our  social  life  today.    It  U 
dangerous    because    It   works    from    wUhln, 
within  the  very  minds  and  hearts  of  human 
beings  whcse  actions  against  their  fellow- 
•    man    are    a    direct    result    of    such    Inner 
thoughts.    These  thoughts  are  dan<;erous  be- 
cause of  the  moral  transgression  of  the  fun- 
damental  law  of  God's   love   which   should 
rule  the  hearts  and  minds  and  be  the  moti- 
vation of  man's  actions.     These  indifferent 
classes  of  people  do  not  realize  that  by  their 
laissez-faire  attitude  they  are  Inviting  a  con- 
dition which  can  easily  become  one  of  great 
concern  to  themselves  some  day.    If  we  re- 
main indifferent  to  the  expression*  of  hate 
being  vomited  in  our  presence  against  some- 
one or   some  class,   such   Indifference   gives 
encouragement  to  those  messengers  of  hate 
who  will  grow  bolder  and  become  more  and 
more    aggressive    In    their   satanlc    program 
enlisting  others  to  their  cause.    I  remember 
such  a  case.     It  happened  within  my  own 
personal   experience.     A   soap-box  orator  of 
the  fire-brand  type,  with  a  political  ax  to 
grind,   considered   it   beneficial   to  his   par- 
ticular cause  to  denounce  a  certain  minority 
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llTtng  In  aad 

-        -i»t»T.    Thmy  were 

pw*  P«op*«  trying  to  make  «u  bonest  llrlng. 
leemtof  tbe  vayi  at  demoermey  and  strlTlx^ 
in  erery  nuuuwr  poatbte  to  obey  tbe  Isws  at 
Ood  and  Ban  aa  beat  ttaejr  kaew  them.  This 
politunan  wae  deMMad  far  aone  oOce  and 
>  Mttar  agatne»  thia  amall  mtnnr'.ty  group 
b*  fMt  tbey  did  not  vote  (or  him. 
led  in  aroMilBf  ctunity  against 
people  by  IneitlBg  a  number  of 
hoodlums  who  atealthlly  during  the 
brake  windows  in  their  homes  and 
plaoea  ot  bualneae.  beating  them 
when  they  came  fcrth  to  protect  thoee  homes 
and  loTed  onee.  Whl^e  no  lives  were  lost. 
many  had  to  be  hoapttaUaad  and  many 
tbouaands  ct  dollars  at  rtamaiia  to  prooerty 
enfiied 

The  matter  ptssed  on;  nothing  was  done 
•bout  It.  and  most  ol  these  poor  people  had 
lost  their  life  earnings— all  because  ot  one 
— fi>i  man  Incirmg  a  mob  ot  hoodlums  who 
likad  excitement  and  a  fight. 

This  grand  and  noble  organization  over 
^»fc*>fc  our  honored  guest  Is  the  Lnternatlonal 
P««a»dent  is  to  be  oommecded  for  Its  far- 
raachtng  InQiience  toward  bringing  to  pub- 
Ik:  attention,  the  duties  snd  responsibllltlea 
of  Americans,  and  the  mgent  need  for  greater 
unity  and  amity  among  the  Tarlotu  national- 
ities and  creeds  which  make  up  this  family 
of  American  democracy.  The  B  nai  B'rlth 
has  for  over  100  years  been  developjng  a 
conftructlva  program  that  is  aggreaslve  snd 
paUlotic.  :t  has  a  twofold  purpose— that 
of  eievaUng  the  minis  and  hearts  of  the 
Jewish  people  toward  a  higher  and  more 
spiritual  level  of  patriotic  cltlacnahip.  and 
teaching  by  example  and  precept  their  fel- 
low dtiaens  of  other  races  and  creeds  the 
necaosity  for  brotherly  unity  and  a  coop- 
erative program  that  will  solve  oiu"  great 
national  and  loeal  problems. 

This  is  the  mlaaton  that  Mr  Monsky  art 
out  to  do  as  a  young  man  over  30  years  ago. 
This  was  and  is  his  unm^m^h  program.  It 
>•  •  part  of  him.  How  well  he  has  done 
this,  you  and  I  know.  We  are  h«e  tonight  to 
offer  him  our  humble  appreciation.  A.jy- 
thlog  we  could  say  to  him  wUl  not  make  him 
any  more  important,  will  not  cause  him  to 
become  proud.  We  cannot  add  to  him  aodal 
»nd  mental  stature.  Be  is  beyond  being 
apoilf^  by  praise  But  we  want  you  to  know. 
Mr.  Monsky.  that  we  do  appreciate  the  fine 
patrtoiic  work  you  have  done  and  are  do- 
ing for  America,  and  our  hearts  are  grate- 
ful to  Ood  for  the  unselfish  sacrifice  you 
have  made  of  yo\ir  time  and  your  God-given 
talent  to  maae  jrour  fellow  man  a  better 
cltiaen,  and  America  greater  because  of  yoti. 
God  Ueas  you.  Mr.  Henry  Monsky. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoama 
r?  THE  SENATE  Of  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  19  (lemlative  day  of 

Monday.  April  16).  1945 

KfT.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
February  11  issue  of  the  Miami  Daily 
News  appears  a  \ery  ixiformative  article 
by  Hon.  W.  D.  Pawley.  of  Miami.  Fla,.  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  of  India  and 
India's  contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
the  world  provided  the  countries  inter- 
ested in  India's  future  properly  cooperate. 
I  .ash  unanimoi:;  c:>n-r'  that  this  very 
lUuaiiiiaiing  ar:.._,  v,:;,.ii  ccmcs  out  of 


Ap?' 


ard 


a  vast  experience 

be  prlnt^J  in  the 

Tbero  bring  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  foUotvs: 

Iirau:  iTB  Tvratm  Subht  roa  Post- War 
•Joss— PAwtrr  Boa  Vast  Ttuum  n-  Bsrram. 
Vtrma  States  Coo>sbatx 


a  Wide  background, 
cndix  of  the  RacoKo. 
>bjection,  the  article 
I  rinted  in  the  Rscoeb 


(By  WlUlari 
The  rehabilitation  ( if 


of  the  great  post-war  problems  of  the  world, 
in  my  opinion 

Here  lies  the  opport4inlty  for  American  and 
British  collaboration  n  the  Industrlalliatlon 
and  agricultural  de  'eloptnent  of  a  state 
which  I  find  to  be  ea  ?er  for  such  assistance 
as  techno'cglsts  and  Industrialists  with  the 
know  how  can  give  tc  It. 

Here  lies  the  opporl  unity  for  Jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  men  and  w  )men  now  engaged  in 

men  and  women  and 
British  men  and  woir  en 

Can  some  understai  ding  be  reached  by  the 
United  States  and  Oieat  Britain  where  the 


best  interests  of  both 
and  India  placed  on  i 
I   merely    pose    the    ( 


^rar 


must  come  from  thcfe  who  formulate  na- 
tional policies. 

PLANS   LAID  rOB 

On  September  15. 
ranging    for    the 
Forces  to  take  over 
Secretary  of  Supply 
to  call  on  htm  for  a 
Important  to  India's 
led  br  L.  C    McCarty, 
called  at  the  Secretar] 
hours  were  given  to  a 
slbliity   of   the 
undertaklni?  the 
ammonium  sulphate 

The  secretary  of 
would   be  a  great 
effort  It  I  would 
that    seven    plants 
thought  we  were  fully 
the  construction  of 
look  Into  the  matter 
the  subject,  and  let 
undertake  It. 

Immediately  I  cabl^ 
Tork  ofllce  to  proceed 
tlgation     of 

ture.     McCarty  return^ 
our  eni^lneers  were 
amUable  InformaUon 
Jnan   Chandra   Ooeb. 
India'<?  leading  techn 
of  the  world's  great  s( 
terlally.     He  and  his 
a  stiidy  of  this  subjei^ 
placed  at  our  disposal 
Dr.  Gosh  who 
Ister  of  Travancore    _^ 
pany   be  requested   to 
strucUon  of  a  fertillsei 


mnuzEa  plant 

1  M3.  whUe  hi  Delhi  ar- 

Un  ted    States    Army   Air 

I^ndustan  Aircraft,  the 

India  requested  me 

llscusslon  of  a  matter 

effort .     Accompan- 

our  chief  engineer.  I 

s  office,  where  several 

discussion  of  the  poe- 

Inten  ontlnent    Corporation 

const  -uctlon  of  a  50.000-ton 

fertilizer)  plant. 

stpply  told  me  that  It 

eoi  tributlon  to  the  war 

tmdirtake  to  do  this  Job: 

required,    but    he 

qualified  to  tmdertake 

He  asked  me  to 

to  make  a  study  of 

know  if  we  would 


wjre 


oae. 


tlm 


ammonliim- 


kal 


staff 


telegra]  bed 


ta 


TAST  XKSOtmCES 

l^e  maharaja  and 
state  of  Travancore 
and  me  an  invitation 

They  placed  at  our ^ 

extensively  throughout 
Inspect  the   various 
ready   in  operation  or 
such  as  the  alunviniun 
trie  power  facilities,  a 
vast  areas  of  submergec 

This  latter  project 
dertaklng.     Water  in 
7  feet  deep.      Dams 
large  electrically  o]. 
Installed  lor  pumping 
dams   were  completed 
had  to  be  Installed 
■lowly   ever  rice  paddi^ 
stages  of  rice  growth, 
and  ooUegu. 


hal 
iperalKi 
tie 


beci  use 


B.  Pawley) 

India  constitutes  one 


nations  will  be  served 

self-sustaining  basis? 

uestion.     The    answer 


my  company's  New 
1  rlth  a  complete  Inves- 
■sulfate     manufac- 
to  Bangalore  where 
tn*tructed  to  obtain  all 
on  the  subject.     Sir 
president   of   one   of 
institutes  and  one 
ipntlsts.  assisted  ma- 
had  been  making 
for  some  time  and 
much  data.     It  was 
the  prime  mln- 
that  oiu"  com- 
undertake   the  con- 
plant  for  that  state. 


sug  resting 
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I  naie 


minister  of  the 
to  Mrs.  Pawley 
to  visit  their  state, 
facilities  to  travel 
the  entire  state  to 
iotlustrial   projects  al- 
under   construction, 
jlant,  the  hydroelec- 
the  reclamation  of 
lands, 
a  tremendous  un- 
cases was  e  and 
to  be  constructed, 
pumps  had  to  be 
water  out  when  the 
Irrigation  systems 
water  must  flow 
during   ths   early 
We  visited  schools 


SKt  mded 


disptisal 


ind 
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nany 


Everywhere  we  went  we  were  received  with 
a  kindnaai  and  consideration  that  causes 
one  to  ftol  so  friendly  to  India.  We  foiutd 
it  to  be  a  most  progressive  state.  E\-eryone 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  state 
of  Travancore  appeared  to  be  keen.  Intelli- 
gent, educated,  and  ambitious  for  the  de- 
velopment of  his  state  and  his  country. 
There  was  much  cxirtosity  on  the  p.<irt  of 
stodents  In  schools  and  universities  we 
Ttslted  regarding  many  of  the  new  ideas 
bejng  developed  In  the  United  States. 

After  touring  the  state  we  returned  to 
Trivandrtmi  for  conferences  with  the  prime 
minister.  I  was  invited  to  undertake  the 
building  of  their  ammonlum-soilfate  plr.nt. 
The  recommendation  of  Dr.  Gosh  had  boen 
sufficient.  I  signed  a  contract  to  build  this 
factory. 

JOtTHNTT  TO  DEPHl 

The  prime  minister,  several  officials  of  a 
Travancore  Industrial  organization  who  were 
aeSiSting  the  government  in  the  financing 
and  development  of  the  state  of  Travancore's 
first  large  chemical  plant,  and  I  Journeyed  to 
Delhi  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  to  seciue  the  United  Suites 
dollar  exchange,  which  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment must,  In  all  cases,  get  permlsBion  from 
the  London-United  States  Dollar  Control 
Board  to  authorize.  The  United  States  ex- 
change was  necessary  for  the  purchase  pf 
machinery  and  plant  in  the  United  States. 

Some  months  previous  to  my  original  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  with  the  secretary  of 
supply  for  the  Government  of  India,  a  board 
had  been  formed  consisting  of  a  number  of 
leading  Indian  and  British  experts  and 
scientists  to  study  fertilizer  requirements 
and  the  best  way  to  cope  with  a  permanent 
eradication  of  India's  famine  problem.  This 
board  had  recommended  the  coriRtructlon  of 
seven  50.000-ton  ammonlum-sulfate  plants 
to  be  built  m  various  parts  of  India,  in  the 
centers  of  the  largest  agricultural  regions. 

When  McCarty  and  I  visited  the  secretary 
of  supply,  he  permitted  us  to  read  some  sta- 
tistics that  had  been  gathered  bv  this  board 
on  the  production  of  rice  and  other  products 
per  acre  for  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  quantity  of  fertllleer  per  acre  consumed 
by  these  countries.  India  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  llpt  In  the  use  of  fertilizer  and  also  on 
production  per  acre.  This  document  stated 
that  by  the  tise  of  100  pounds  of  ammonium 
sulphate  per  acre  In  India,  rice  production 
cdud  tje  Increased  from  750  to  1.800  pounds 
per  acre. 

Hins  ncponrs 

India  had  been  importing  large  quantities 
of  rice  from  Burma  and  ThaUand,  but  this 
supply  had  been  cut  off  because  of  the  war. 
This,  coupled  with  other  natural  causes,  had 
produced  tremendous  suffering  for  India's 
vast  population.  The  peak  of  the  crisis  was 
In  late  1943.  but  famine  continued  to  exist 
in  Bengal.  Bihar,  Orissa,  Malabar,  and  Tra- 
vancore. It  was  estimated  that  direct  deaths 
from  starvation  in  1943  exceeded  l.OOO.COO 
and  famine  orphans  were  far  in  excess  of 
100.000.  Tecs  of  thousands  of  widows  and 
children  were  rendered  destitute. 

There  exists  today  tens  of  millions  who 
continue  to  survive  starvation,  but  who  are 
weak  and  undernourished.  This  great  popu- 
lation is  constantly  subject  to  and  is  easy 
prey  to  diseases  that  arc  so  prevalent  in  that 
part  of  the  world— such  as  dysentery,  chol- 
era, malaria,  and  pneumonia. 

There  have  been  great  epidemics  of  ma- 
laria raging  in  Bengal.  The  people  of  Tra- 
vancore were  also  greatly  undernourished, 
although  this  la  one  of  the  most  progressive' 
states  in  India.  They  did  not  have  sufficient 
rice  paddy  land  for  cultivation.  They  pro- 
duced only  45  percent  of  their  requirements. 
gt7taim."n  Focss 
These  people  for  centuries  had  depended 
mainly  on  rice  as  their  staple  food.    It  would 
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not  be  easy  to  teach  them  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stitute, although  the  Maharajah  and  the 
Prime  Minister  were  active  In  efforts  to  have 
substitutes  grown.  Thousands  of  acres  of 
tapioca  \rere  planted  under  government 
supervllson  and  direction. 

i  was  told  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  this 
was  a  temporary  substitute;  that  it  did  not 
have  sufficient  nourishment  to  carry  his  pop- 
,  ulatlon  through  for  many  years;  that  the  rice 
production  of  their  State  must  be  Increased 
because  there  was  apparently  no  immediate 
hope  of  obtaining  shipments  from  abroad. 
Thniland  and  Burma  were  cut  off  because  of 
th°  war;  shipping  facilities  were  not  avail- 
able and  even  if  stocks  were  available,  it 
would  have  to  be  distributed  throughout 
India  to  care  for  300,000.000  people,  whereas 
his  state  of  Travancore  had  only  a  popula- 
tion of  e.OOD.OCO. 

DITKICULTIZS  FACED 

When  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Menon,  chief 
engineer  of  Travancore,  Mr.  Sesasayee,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chemical  Fertilizers,  the  com- 
pany undertaking  to  help  the  state  In  the 
d3vclopment  of  this  plant,  and  I  had  arrived 
In  Delhi,  we  rere  hopeful  that  In  a  few  days 
the  entire  matter  would  be  approved  and  the 
United  States  dollars  made  available.  This 
was  not  the  case.  We  ran  Into  difficulties, 
vre  fcund  it  was  not  easy  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  okay  the  construction  of  a  plant 
for  the  state  of  Travancore  to  be  built  by  an 
American  firm  and  to  be  financed  with  United 
Statss  dollars  allocated  by  the  London  Con- 
trol Beard.  Travancore  had  ample  funds  In 
sterling  end  In  rupees,  but  she  Is  not  a  free 
agent  In  the  use  of  United  States  dollars,  even 
though  that  state  may  have  received  millions 
of  United  States  dollars  for  its  products  sold 
to  the  United  States. 

India  needed  350.000  tons  of  ammonium 
EUl}ihate.  It  was  hard  for  the  Government 
of  India  to  decide  Just  where  the  seven  p!ants 
were  to  be  located.  To  approve  a  plant  for 
one  state  would  raise  the  problem  of  possibly 
other  states  Immediately  making  similar  de- 
mands. Three  and  a  half  million  dollars  were 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  that  portion  of 
the  plant  which  had  to  be  bought  in  the 
United  States.  The  equivalent  of  another 
three  and  a  half  million  would  be  spent  in 
rupees  or  sterling  for  that  portion  of  the  plant 
which  had  to  be  constructed  in  India. 

E£.\CTI3^;A^I£S  balk 

There  are  always  a  few  reactionaries  In 
every  government.  In  Delhi  there  were  offi- 
cials who  were  not  sympathetic  to  permitting 
An:ericans  to  "get  their  foot  In  the  door." 
We  argued  for  days  In  an  effort  to  convince 
the  Government  of  India  of  the  necessity 
for  this  project;  that  It  was  essential  that 
this  plant  and  other  similar  ones  be  con- 
structed without  delay.  We  argued  that  it 
would  contribute  to  British-American  rela- 
tions because  we  did  not  believe  It  was 
heclthy  for  American  periodicals  and  maga- 
rlnes  to  show  pictures  of  people  starving  on 
the  streets  of  Calcutta  and  writing  stories  of 
this  great  famine  problem  which  so  many 
people  were  willing  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the 
British  Governmpnt. 

Having  lived  in  India  three  and  a  half 
years.  I  did  not  agree  that  this  great  famine 
could  be  attributed  to  British  Government 
neglect.  The  1943-44  famine  v/as.  to  a  great 
extent,  a  man-made  catastrophe,  although 
contributing  to  It  were  factors  such  as  floods, 
cyclone  and  an  extremely  poor  crop  year. 

BLAMED    ON    WA» 

The  main  cause  had  been  the  war,  which 
tied  up  all  rail  transportation  on  high  prior- 
ity for  military  traffic.  You  could  not  get 
permits  or  priorities  for  adequate  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  be  moved  by  rail.  Water 
transportation  had  been  badly  crippled  by 
requisition  and  by  great  destruction  of 
small  boats.  Large  numbers  of  India's  ablest 
personnel  were  either  in  the  Army  or  en- 


gaged in  war  work,  and,  unfortunately,  many 
were  political  prisoners. 

I  sincerely  believed  if  either  London  or  the 
officials  In  Delhi  procrastinated  or  deliber- 
ately prevented  the  construction  of  Travan- 
core s  ammonium  sulfate  plant  and  other 
projects  of  this  nature  purely  on  the  basis  of 
an  American  firm  doing  It.  or  for  the  Indus- 
trialization of  India,  which  many  Indians 
think  England  does  not  wish  to  occur,  I 
would  then  know  that  future  famine  diffi- 
culties could  be  attributed  directly  to 
London. 

Obvlourly  the  people  of  India  had  to  be 
fed:  the  millions  of  dollars  being  collected 
In  the  United  States  from  benevolent  sources 
for  famine  relief  for  India  would  not  even 
temporarily  alleviate  the  trouble.  This  was 
a  well-known  fact.  Permanent  measures 
must  be  taken. 

EJTOST    LIMITED 

Charles  T::ft  of  the  State  Department  was 
In  charge  of  haridllng  the  benevolent  dollars 
collected  In  this  country  and  with  this  money 
medical  svipplies.  and  so  forth,  wers  purchased 
and   shipped  to  India.    On  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta,  relief  svpplles  were  handled   by  the 
Friends,   the   Quaker   organization,   who    In 
tiUTi  were  using  the  facilities  of  other  char- 
itable organizations  in  Bengal.     Yet  I  was 
frequently  told  by  these  people  that  while 
the  effort  seem?d  large.  It  was  not  touching 
the  surface  of  their  demand.    It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  felt  permanent  measures,  such 
as  the  building  of  fertilizer  plants  to  Increase 
the  quantity  of  food  produced  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  was  the  only  sound  basis.    I  tried 
to  point  out  that  I  was  not  coming  into  this 
project  as  an  outsider.     I  had  been  invited 
to  do  this  Job  by  the  secretary  of  supply— an 
Englishman.    Three  months  had  Intervened 
and   vested    Inter-jsts   had    appeared.     Some 
opposition  from  London  apparently  also  had 
developed. 

It  was  at  this  tlm^  that  I  read  In  a  Delhi 
newspaper  that  »l.iOC00O  in  United  States 
benevolent  funds,  of  the  United  States  British 
War  Relief  Tund.  collected  by  Americans,  had 
been  allocated  to  Indian  famine  relief.  I 
could  not  reconcile  the  failure  of  an  American 
firm  to  obtain  permission  to  do  a  very  neces- 
sary work  with  the  public's  willing  contribu- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  to  this  same 
famine  condition  which  we  were  trying  to 
relieve  on  a  more  permanent  basis. 

APPEAL     TO     WASIKNCTCN 

I  co'Jld  not  remain  in  India  any  longer  as 
pressing  matters  required  my  return  to  Amer- 
ica. In  Washington,  I  placed  before  members 
of  the  American  Government  the  details  of 
our  project.  Evenrwhere  it  met  with  sympa- 
thetic understandln;;.  I.;any  officials  In  va- 
rious departments  of  the  Government  were 
glad  to  help.  I  am  told  that  London  was 
approached  on  tbe  subject,  and  approxi- 
raatcly  1  year  from  the  day  the  matter  was 
first  mentioned,  approval  was  obtained;  the 
dollar  exchange  was  author-zed. 

I  hid  been  Invited  to  do  this  Job  by  a  h'gh 
official  of  the  Government  of  India — an  Eng- 
llEhman.  I  traveled  extensively  In  India 
and  caw  the  results  of  a  terrific  famine.  My 
com.pany  had  undertaken  this  Job  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort,  without  profit.  I 
know  how  d!fflcult  it  would  be  for  England 
to  spare  the  machinery  and  equipment  at 
this  time  to  do  the  Job.  I  understand 
thorcu^hly  England's  post-war  problem  and 
her  necessity  to  hold  on  to  the  major  por- 
tion of  her  export  trade.  I  am  not  anti- 
Britlfih.  I  believe  that  all  who  are  familiar 
with  the  facts  would  agree.  Yet  I  am  will- 
ing to  fight.  If  necessary.  In  oider  that  a  Jcb 
of  this  kind  be  done  where  the  benefits 
were  so  great  and  the  need  so  urgent. 

FIRST  PLANl  FACTOBT 

My  original  visit  to  India  was  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Indian  Government.  I  had 
been  invited  to  Delhi  to  discuss  the  con- 
struction  of   India's  first    aircraft   factory. 


This  Job  we  did  at  Bangalore,  India.  Wo 
operated  it  for  3  years,  and  In  September 
1943  It  was  taken  over  by  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Porces.  We  had  obviously  been 
invited  to  build  and  operate  this  aircraft 
factory  because  of  the  experience  gained  by 
our  organization  in  building  ai.d  operating 
three  factories  In  ChU>^  for  the  Chinen 
Government. 

The  Intcrcontlnent  Corporation  was  the 
first  group  ever  to  undertake  aircraft  manu- 
facturing, either  In  China,  Burma,  or  India. 
The  Japanese  dcstoyed  the  plants  in  Ciilna. 
but  the  one  In  India  employs  14.500  Indian 
technicians  and  is  contributing  materially 
to  the  war  effort  In  India. 

This  plant  has  been  converted  to  a  main- 
tenance and  overhaul  base  for  all  Ameri- 
can aircraft  operating  In  the  Chlna-Burma- 
Indla  theater. 

During  my  SVj   ye?rs  in  India,  1  had  an 
opportunity  to  meet  many  of  India's  lead- 
ing industrialists,  scientists,  educators,  and 
statesmen.     I    found    a   real   sympathy    lor 
American    methods,    American    production, 
American  Epeed.  and  American  "know  how." 
We  had  done  a  gocd  Job  at  Bansalore. 
Throughout    Indian    this    plant   was   well 
known  and  I  found  splend.d   collalwratlon 
between  our  American  technicians  and  cur 
Indian  staff.    They  worked  together  in  com- 
plete   harmony    and    undersUnding.     Hun- 
dreds of  times  I  have  been  told  by  leadln-; 
Indian   Industrialists  that  they  greatly   cp- 
preclate  the  American  approach  to  the  In- 
dian situation.    I  had  agreed  to  do  the  Trav- 
ancore fertilizer  plant  on  a  no-profit  basis 
because  I  felt  It  was  essential  that  It  be  done, 
and  much  opposition  could  develop  if  it  could 
be  demonstrated  that  our  only  objective  was 
a  selfish  one  of  profits.    I  did  feel,  however, 
that  there  Is  and  must  be  great  opportunity, 
post-war.  In  India  and  other  similar  parts 
of  the  world,  where  American  Ingenuity  and 
American  technicians  could  assist  In  post- 
war world  industrial izaticn  and  rehabllits- 
tion. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  Important 
Industrialists  and  statesmen  that  America 
would  be  welcome  In  India's  post-war  re- 
habilitation and  development.  This  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  United  States  In  that  millions  of 
people  now  engaged  in  the  war  effort  must 
return  to  civilian  occupation.  There  is  not 
sufficient  opportunity  and  Job'  unless  we  par- 
ticipate in  world  development  and  post-war 
rehabilitation. 

Again  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  unmindful 
of  England's  great  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  or  how  badly  hit.  financially,  she  has 
become  cs  a  result  of  the  war.  I  also  realize 
that  fhe  needs  and  must  have  a  large  sharo 
in  the  export  trade  of  the  post-war  world. 
I  am  sincerely  in  favor  of  America  and  Eng- 
land reaching  an  understanding  which  whl 
enable  the  peoples  of  both  countries  to  oper- 
ate post-war  without  the  animosities  and 
hctreds  and  problems  that  will  develop  un- 
less some  such  understanding  can  be  had. 


Imortance  of  Air-Power  Problcna 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDW!N  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1S45 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  country  is  tremendously  in- 
terested in  subjects  relaUng  to  the  im- 
portance of  American  air  power.  There- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  edi- 
torials   enUtled    "Preserving    Our    AiT 
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Pow-r."  "The  Role  of  Air  Power.-  and 
"Surplus  Planes."  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times,  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao.  where 
they  may  be  studied  by  the  Congress  and 
the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  N«w  York  Tlme«  of  April  1«.  1945 1 

PUSKKVINO  OV%  All  POWn 

The  importance  and  the  complexity  of  the 
problem*  involved  In  maintaining  the  pre- 
eminence which  the  United  State*  h&a 
achieved  in  the  air  and  dlscuased  in  the  spring 
»««ue  or  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  The 
article.  Preserving  American  Air  Power.  Is  the 
work  of  Prof.  Lynn  L.  Bollinger  and  Prof. 
Tom  Ultey.  authors  of  the  wld«ly  discussed 
Harvard  studies  on  the  Dlspoaal  of  Surplus 
Aircraft  and  the  Financial  Poeltlon  of  the 
Aircraft  Industry,  and  Albert  E  Lombard. 
Jr.  Taking  the  position  that  our  continued 
leadership  in  air  power  is  threatened  by  the 
absence  of  dther  an  adequate,  up-to-date, 
national  air  policy  or  a  consUtent  plan  of 
action,  the  suthora  pose  the  following  sig- 
nificant questions: 

What  slae  peacetime  air  force*  wUl  meet 
our  military  needs  and  stUl  be  economically 
feasible? 

What  Government  policiea  should  t>e 
adopted  to  atimulate  a  healthy  rate  of  tech- 
nical progreMi? 

How  can  a  properly  balanced  and  rapidly 
expansible  nucietis  of  productire  capacity  be 
maintained  In  peacetime? 

To  wliat  extent  should  plans  for  any  future 
wartime  expansion  rely  upon  the  peacetime 
aircraft  companies,  and  to  what  extent 
should  such  an  expansion  involve  conversion 
of  automobUe  and  other  nonalrcraft  Uidus- 
trlasr 

What  role  sliculd  civil  aviation  and  exports 
pUy  in  auppfcUng  our  peacetime  mUitarv 
aircraft  Industry? 

What  plans  .'or  traixsltlon  from  the  present 
war  to  peace  .-hould  be  made  In  advance  to 
aesure  the  preservation  of  an  tndiMtry  ade- 
quate for  toohxTow's  tasks? 

How  should  the  air  forces  and  Government 
civil  agencies  concerned  with  aviation  be 
moet  effectivelf  organlred? 

The  authors  believe  that  In  any  future  war 
the  Immediate  need  for  alr-tran^xirt  equip- 
ment and  skills  la  likely  to  be  far  greater 
than  it  was  ea;-ly  m  this  war.    They  believe, 
however,    that   the   development    of    certain 
military    aircmft    engines    and    components 
cloaely    parallels    the    development    of   civU 
transport   equipment,   and   they   also  main- 
tain that  it  wll;  be  necessary,  if  oxir  air-power 
policies  are  to  be  carried  out  effectively  in 
the  future,~to  ie  fine  clearly  Just  where  the 
functions    of    the    Government    cease    and 
where  those  of  private  orgranlzatlons  be^in 
e^>ecially  in  vu-w  of  the  fact  that  more  than 
^•0    percent    of    all    aircraft    manufacturing 
facilities   erecud    during   the   war   now  are 
Oover  nroen  t-o«  ned . 

The  study  reveals  that  various  plans  are 
being  diacusaed  to  meet  the  obvious  need  of 
coordination  among  the  closely  interrelated 
problems  Tbe-.ie  include  the  setting  up  of 
a  committee  coraposed  of  top  represenUtives 
from  each  executive  department  concerned 
with  aviation;  tlie  use  of  an  existing  or  a  new 
congresaional  committee  to  make  recommen- 
dations on  basic  issues,  after  hearing  testi- 
mony of  exectUve  agencies  and  private 
groupe.  or  the  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
board  similar  u  general  character  to  the 
Morrow  Board. 

A  final  point  is  that  unless  some  means 
of  arriving  at  consistent  policies  for  air  power 
now  is  ad<^tcd.  the  economic  costs  and  mili- 
tary rtaks  of  "iQud<lling  throut;h  can  be 
tflaaatroua. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  12.  19«1 
TH£  ROLx  or  Aia  pown 
The  war  in  Kuropi  Is  roaring  toward  Its 
close  in  swift  and  urlous  campaigns  un- 
precedented In  hlsto)  y.  Over  superhigh waya 
or  across  the  open  coiintryslde.  through 
towns  bedecked  wit  a  white  flags  or  sur- 
rendering In  advance  by  telephone,  the 
mlfjhty  columns  of  /Uled  tanks  and  motor- 
Ixed  infantry  and  ar  jllery  are  racing  ahead 
from  20  to  50  mlliis  a  cUy.  overrunning 
all  opposition,  surrcundlmj  and  bypassing 
stubborn  centers  of  rtsistance  for  later  liqui- 
dation, chasing  the  remnants  of  a  once-proud 
German  Army  befor?  them  in  a  fantastic 
ptirsult.  whUe  behind  them  service  troops 
organize  conununlcatlon  lines,  build  bridges, 
and  bring  up  supplies  In  record  time. 

It  is  a  field  day  ror  the  ground  troops 
who.  of  necessity,  mi  at  still  finish  any  war, 
occupy  enemy  terrltjry,  and  force  capltu- 
laUon  upon  even  tlie  most  fanatical  foe. 
It  still  means  blood  a  nd  sweat  and  tears,  but 
the  ground  troops  are  th«  first  to  rejoice 
that,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  they  have 
left  the  misery  of  th->  trem-hes  and  the  fox 
holes  behind  them,  and  that  each  additional 
mile  they  cover  brings  Uiem  that  much 
nearer  to  victory. 

The  main  credit  fcr  this  spectacular  per- 
formance goes,  of  cou  rse.  to  the  courage,  the 
skill,  and  the  zeal  of  the  ground  troops 
themselves  and  their  commanders.  But  it 
Is  likewise  true  that  he  basis  for  their  suc- 
cess was  laid  long  ago,  and  l-j  still  being  laid 
every  day.  anew,  by  Uiat  other  mighty  Allied 
arm.  the  Air  Force,  irhich  flrst  turned  the 
tide  of  HiUers  succeis,  wh  ch  smashed  his 
arsenals  and  crushed  lis  own  air  arm.  which 
literally  blaaed  the  trs  il  for  tJie  Allied  armies 
from  Normandy  to  Berlin,  and  which  Is  now 
protecting  them  froin  enemy  Interference 
behind  their  advancln  5  spearheads.  As  Gen- 
eral Kuter.  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  emphasiaa.  "strategic  bombing 
has  paid  off  In  Germ  my,  and  Eisenhowers 
men  on  the  grovmd  lire  receiving  the  divi- 
dends today."  Just  how  the  Air  Force  work 
paid  off.  and  how  gnat  the  dividends  are. 
are  being  revealed  01  Jy  now  as  the  Allied 
armies  proceed  with  t  tie  occupaUon  of  Ger- 
many. 

Wherever  the  Allle<l  armies  go,  they  find 
Germany's  major  citl«  i  m  ruins,  their  arma- 
ment factories  crumbled  into  dust,  their 
transportation  systems  destroyed,  their  work- 
ers liUng  under  comlitlons  which  greatly 
decreased  their  efllclcncy  anl  productivity, 
their  populations  so  terrified  that  they  hail 
the  Allied  troops,  not  is  the  conquerors  they 

come.  tHit  as  the  liberators,  which  they  are 

liberators  from  the  lnc<  issant  rain  of  destruc- 
tion from  the  skies  tiat  ceases  with  their 
arrival.     By  driving  thnir  people  to  the  limit 
of  human  endurance,  b  ?  hldinj;  their  remain- 
ing factories  in  forests  or  below  the  ground, 
or  moving  them  to  le  is  exposed  areas,  the 
Naals  have  beea  able    o  malrtaln  sufllclent 
armament  production  to  keep  large  armies  In 
the  field,  and  as  a  wea  )on  wh  ch  was  to  win 
the  war  alone  the  air  arm  fe:i  short  of  ex- 
aggerated expectatlona     But  la  the  end  the 
destruction  of  mat^lel  and  marale  began  to 
tell.     And    if    today    Ue    Allied    armies   are 
ncarlng  Berlin,  if  their  loase?   are  running 
at  only  one-twelfth  of  the  eremys.  and  if 
the  war  has  been  really  brough ;  home  to  the 
German  populace,  the    Lir  Force  can  claim  a 
good  part  of  the  credil . 

It  can  claim  further  credit  for  the  incal- 
culable boon  that  whll^  every  enemy  move- 
ment is  immediately  subject  to  air  bombard- 
ment, and  has  been  ever  since  Normandy,  the 
Wide-open  movements  of  the  ..\Uled  armies 
and  their  sometimes  tenuous  conmuiUcatlon 
lines  are  wholly  safe,  per  the  German  Air 
Force,  which  was  virtually  drnen  from  the 
skies  In  more  than  2  yeirs  of  a-srial  warfare, 
but  which  tried  to  sUg(  a  comiback  during 
the  Battie  of  the  Bulg<i  and  s«oired  its  last 


success  In  the  destruction  of  the  Bemagen 
railroad  bridge,  has  now  heeu  knocked  out 
definitely  No  fewer  than  1.800  German 
planes  have  been  destroyed  In  1  week,  and 
the  remaining  memliers  of  the  once  wholly 
Nazlfled  Luftwaffe  have  so  little  stomach  left 
to  tackle  the  Allied  air  armadas  that  they  are 
beginning  to  flee  to  neutral  countries,  and 
accordlt^  to  some  reports,  actually  staging 
a  revolt 

More  persuasively  than  ever  before,  the 
final  phase  of  tl«  war  has  demonstrated  that 
while  air  power  alone  cannot  win  a  war.  the 
loss  of  airpower  enUlls  Inevitable  defeat. 
That  lesson,  already  written  in  the  skies  over 
Germany.  Is  now  being  written  in  the  skies 
over  Japan.  And  that  lesson  may  be  also 
assumed  to  fix  the  final  role  of  air  power  in 
a  modern  war. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  19   1945) 

StTaPLUS   PLANXS 

The  airplane  technical  committee  of  the 
Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  study- 
ing ways  to  make  good  use  of  surpltis  aircraft 
no  longer  needed  by  the  armed  services. 
Tentative  plans  call  for  scientifically  con- 
troUed  crash  testing  of  as  many  as  10,000 
fighters,  bomljers.  and  transports  for  the 
purpose  of  uncovering  new  secrets  in  design 
and  performance  and  accelerating  the  de- 
velopment of  greater  safety  and  efficiency  for 
dvu  as  well  as  military  aircraft.  The  air- 
craft industry  has  recommended  that  the 
program  be  handled  by  a  Government- 
sponsored  board  with  represenutlon  from 
the  Army.  Navy,  civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration. National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics,  airplane  operators,  and  aircraft 
manufacturers. 

A  survey  made  by  these  agencies  has 
au-eady  shown  that  more  than  50  separate 
types  of  structural  and  performance  tests, 
impoeslble  without  quantities  of  cheap  and 
flyable  airplanes,  could  be  conducted  under 
such  a  program.  They  would  Include  flight 
testa  under  conditions  exceeding  normal  re- 
quirements to  fix  performance  limits.  It  is 
believed  that  such  tests.  In  which  the  pilot 
might  have  to  abandon  the  plane  in  flight 
cotild  weU  provide  answers  to  present  riddles' 
of  stability  and  control,  as  well  as  flutter 
and  Vibration  characteristics  Investiga- 
tions of  engine  life  at  extreme  high  powers 
could  be  carried  on  with  a  suflJclent  number 
of  aircraft  to  provide  statutically  acceptable 
results.  The  scientific  crashing  of  radio- 
controlled  or  pilot-abandoned  aircraft  In 
the  view  of  high-speed  cameras  would  doubt- 
less provide  additional  Infonnatlon  on  struc- 
tural failures  under  crash  conditions  This 
procedure  might  well  result  in  developments 
of  safer  techniques  Ui  forced  landings. 

Aircraft  declared  surplus  by  the  armed 
forces.  Including  both  combat  and  Uansport 
types,  have  served  their  country  weU.  Under 
the  research  testing  program  now  proposed 
many  of  them  might  write  a  final  chapter 
of  usefulness  which  would  lead  to  further 
marked  advancement  in  the  elSclencv  and 
safety  of  flight. 


Tax  Abatement  for  Injnred  Veterans 
REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PaNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  a 
young  fighter  pilot  from  Nr.nticoke  City 
in  my  district  came  into  my  office  for 
some  advice  as  to  his  income  tax.  He  had 
lost  cm  leg  in  action  and  part  of  his  left 
arm.  He  owed  $165  back  income  tax.  I 
never  felt  such  a  shock  in  my  life.  No 
one  in  the  revenue  office  could  do  any- 
thins  for  him.  They  all  felt  as  badly  as 
I  did^.  This  boy  was  not  se«2king  a  favor, 
he  was  not  protesting,  he  merely  wanted 
information  as  to  who  to  pay  and  how 
and  v;hcn.  I  am  doing  the  protesting 
unknown  to  him— for  him  and  his  fellow 
servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introcucing  legisla- 
tion today  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  having  to  do  with  incresising 
tax  abatements  for  men  injured  and  dis- 
e.bied  in  the  armed  services  by  disease, 
wounds,  or  other  injury  t^hen  approved 
as  a  total  disability  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  and  I  ask  as  well 
for  other  tax  abatements  for  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces,  including 
cancelation  of  income  tax  during  certain 
periods,  repayments  for  certain  pay- 
ments made  and  other  increases  of  ex- 
emptions, added  abatements,  and  repay- 
ments as  set  forth  in  my  bill  which  I  now 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


Publicity  of  Proceedings  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KOMER  E.  CAPEHART 


OF  INDIANA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Commendable  Action."  from  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentin(?l  of  April  4, 
1945.  which  urges  that  the  proceedings 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  be  made 
public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMENDABLE  ACTION 

The  Allen  County  Republioan  Club  Is  de- 
serving of  commendation  for  Its  pioneering  a 
double-headed  drive,  which  could  develop 
into  a  national  movement,  for  halting  the 
Government's  continuing  practice  of  making 
secret  agreements. 

Two  resolutions  recently  forwarded  to 
Congressman  George  W.  GnxiE,  of  the  Fourth 
District,  as  well  as  the  two  Irdlana  Senators. 
are  particularly  pertinent  at  this  time,  with 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  less  than  a 
month  away. 

The  first  resolution  commits  the  club  to 
leadership  cf  a  movement  "in  this  and  other 
communities"  to  demand  that  all  sessions  of 
the  San  Francisco  meeting  >3e  open  to  the 
public   through   the   press   £.nd   radio;    and 


that  in  the  event  an  International  governing 
body  is  set  up  at  the  conference,  a  dayrto-day 
record  of  its  proceedings  be  kept  and  pub- 
lished, as  are  *he  proceedings  of  our  own 
Congress 

The  second  resolution  deals  more  specifi- 
cally with  the  practice  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Administration  spokesmen  In  making  secret 
agreements,  whereby  the  Nation  Is  com- 
mitted to  things  of  which  its  people  know 
nothing. 

The  resolution  calls  directly  for  steps  lead- 
ing toward  the  presentation  to  the  people 
of  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  "giving  all 
agreements  and  understandings  between  this 
Nation  and  any  other  nation,  the  status  cf 
International  treaties;"  and  that  a  "com- 
pletely detailed  report  of  every  agreement, 
understanding  or  treaty  by  the  President  or 
other  person  in  authority  be  immediately 
made  to  the  Senate." 

The  result  of  such  an  amendment  would 
be,  of  course,  to  give  the  Senate  a  chance  to 
approve  or  disapprove,  under  the  two-thirds 
rule,  any  agreement  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt 
or  any  of  his  representatives. 

Such  an  amendment  has  long  been  needed, 
but  lack  of  It  has  done  the  Nation  m^'ie 
harm  since  the  advent  of  the  Roosevelt  re- 
gime than  ever  before.  Secret  agreements 
between  officials  of  this  country  and  others 
have  been  executed  now  and  again  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  recent  history,  and  his  per- 
sonal representative.  Col.  Edward  House,  per- 
formed their  share  of  such  acts  at  the  time 
of  World  War  No.  1. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  Roose\elt 
has  probably  made  more  extensive  use  of  this 
pernicious  Instrument  than  any  of  his  pred- 
eceesors.  and  It  Is  a  foregone  concl'ision  that 
he  will  continue  to  make  use  of  U  until  he 
Is  forcibly  restrained  by  constitutional  pro- 
vl-sion. 

The  President  has  discovered  that  within 
broad  limitations  he  can  make  virtually  alJ- 
incluslve  "executive  agreemenU,"  and  there- 
by completely  bypass  the  constitutional 
provision,  which  simply  says  that  treaties 
must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 

Senate.  "         ,     ^  *     n 

The  logical  way  to  stop  It  Is  to  put  an 
agreements  in  the  same  class  with  what  the 
Constitution  refers  to  as  treaties. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement 
started  here  by  the  Allen  County  Republican 
Club  gains  wide  attention  and  subsequent 
action. 


A  Labor  Leader  Pleads  for  New 
Enterprises 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJTRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 
Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  reprint  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  for  December  1944  which  carried 
the  message  of  one  of  America's  out- 
standing labor  leaders.  Mr.  Matthew 
WoU  seems  so  timely  to  me  and  of  such 
great  general  Interest  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
I  wish  to  insert  that  article  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  WoU's  article  flrst  appeared  In  the 
magazine  Future,  the  magazine  for  young 
men  and  created  such  an  Interest  among 
Its  readers  that  it  was  condensed  for  re- 
pubUcation  In  the  Reader's  Digest. 


For  many  years  he  has  been  a  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  - 
Labor  and  a  member  of  its  executive 
council.  By  trade  he  is  a  photoengraver. 
For  25  years  he  was  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Photo-Engravers  Union. 
During  all  of  that  time  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in 
organized  labor. 

Because  the  incentive  principle  for  the 
establishment  of  new  businesses  is  of  such 
great  and  underlying  importance  to  the 
creation  of  new  enterprises.  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  those  who  read  this  article 
will  recognize  that  the  interests  of  labor 
will  be  served  best  by  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  no  man  or  group  of  men  will 
hazard  their  money  in  starting  new  ven- 
tures if  there  is  not  a  reasonable  chance 
of  regaining  the  investment  with  a  profit. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  cannot  ig- 
nore that  fundamental  fact.  We  must 
provide  the  means  for  uru^hackling  busi- 
ness so  that  it  can  proceed  under  its  own 
natural  momentum. 

Mr.  Woll's  article  is  as  follows: 

A  LABOS  LEADER  PLEADS  FOR  NEW  ENTEEPRISES 

(By  Matthew  Woll) 
One  of  the  most  Important  things  this 
country  must  do  is  to  foster  a  healthy  birth 
rate  of  new  businesses,  if  we  are  to  be  ready 
for  the  great  change-over  from  war  work  to 
peaceful  production.  There  is  always  a  high 
death  rate;  recorded  business  failures  range 
between  12,000  and  15,000  a  year  in  normal 
times,  and  many  more  thousands  of  enter- 
prises quietly  fold  up  without  going  through 
a  formal  legal  process.  Every  death  of  a 
bvtslness  throws  people  out  of  work,  reduces 
by  a  few  or  by  thousands  the  number  ot 
available  Jobs. 

In  the  past  we  could  count  on  a  buslnese 
birth  rate  which,  like  our  human  birth  rate, 
would  more  than  offset  the  deaths.  After 
the  war  I  do  not  think  we  can  count  on  this, 
unless  we  wipe  out  some  of  the  restrictions 
which  add  up  to  throttling  birth  control. 

This  Is  the  way  businesses  are  born:  An 
Ingenious  and  industrious  mechanic  devises 
a  new  and  better  way  of  doing  an  old  task, 
or  he  Invents  a  new  product.  With  his  own 
savings,  and  perhaps  the  savings  of  some 
friends,  he  sets  up  a  little  shop  of  his  own. 
He  employs  a  few  men,  eventually  hundreds 
of  men:  and  not  Infrequently  his  little  en- 
terprise becomes  a  great  Industry  giving  work 
to  thousands. 

We  have  always  thought  of  this  as  a  typi- 
cal American  story — this  system  of  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  enterprise — despite  its 
admitted  Imperfections.  It  has  worked,  in 
the  main:  It  has,  over  the  years,  provided 
an  ever-Improving  standard  of  living  for  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  workers. 

But  now  our  Federal  tax  S3r8tem,  which  has 
grown  up  haphazardly,  and  besides  has  been 
distorted  by  war  necessities,  strongly  dis- 
courages anyone  from  bringing  a  new  busi- 
ness Into  the  economic  world. 

For  example.  If  the  mechanic  I  mentioned 
wants  to  start  his  own  shop  now  the  tax 
outlook  is  enough  to  deter  him. 

New  business  ventures  do  not  commonly 
make  money  from  the  outset.  The  little 
shop  probably  will  lose  money  for  3  or  4 
years.  Then,  Its  early  mlsUkes  corrected.  Its 
reputation  established,  its  clientele  built  up. 
the  shop  begins  to  earn  profits.  Thereupon 
the  tax  collector  steps  In.  Taking  no  rea- 
osnable  account  of  the  losses  Incurred  In  the 
struggle  to  get  established,  he  taxes  the  earn- 
ings heavily.  "Heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose," 
says  the  tax  law. 

Suppose  the  new  shop  does  somehow  keep 
out  of  the  red  from  the  start,  manages  to 
break  even,  or  a  litUe  better,  and  at  the  end 
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of  the  Inevitkbto  lean  porkxl  of  the  early 
years  begin*  to  earn  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  capital  liiTested.  The  tax  lawa  do  not 
call  such  earalnga  reasonable  at  all:  they 
call  the  Increiiae  over  the  meager  return*  of 
the  e»irly  yean  exceas  proHta  and  eoak 
them  hard. 

In  spite  of  thU,  our  ambltlotu  mechanic 
{Mnercres.  pua  earnlnga  back  Into  the  bu«l- 
IMM.  buying  new  and  better  machines,  hiring 
taen  and  moia  people.  Eventually,  because 
ha  la  old  and  want*  to  retire,  or  maybe  be- 
cause hs  want*  to  start  another  business,  he 
9gO»  out.  Tfcen  he  te  taxed  on  "capital 
Ca&K."  He  or«1ns!ly  put  In  perhaps  $10,000: 
ta  MM  out  for  HOC  000:  most  of  this  repre- 
he  denied  himself  over  the 
he  made  to  build  up  his 
bwlneM.  But  the  tax  laws  treat  him  Just 
the  same  as  tf  he  had  won  »eo.OOO  In  a  lucky 
fling  on  the  st<xk  exchange. 

Suppose  he  doesnt  sell  out.  HU  corpora- 
tion pays  an  income  tax  on  its  earclngs. 
Tha  stockholders  get  their  dividends— and 
pay  more  lnc:nne  taxes  on  the  dividends. 
This  may  not  mean  much  to  the  man  who 
has  bought  10  shares  of  some  big  corporation 
as  a  place  for  some  of  his  savings,  but  It  Is 
particularly  dliicooraglng  to  the  amaller  busl- 
o«w  owned  by  the  men  who  operate  It.  They 
and  their  business  both  have  to  pay  taxes 
on  the  same  earnings 

The  giants  of  Industry  are  not  all  of 
America  by  any  means.  They  count  for  leas 
in  the  long  run.  than  the  little  firms  em- 
ploying IS  or  80  people,  managed  by  am- 
bitious, Imaglzattve  employers,  dreaming  of 
growth.  Thee«'  are  enterprises  started  by 
men  who  save«1  and  borrowed  capital  while 
they  were  at  the  bench  Such  enterprisea 
are  the  backbone  of  a  free  United  States 
Furthermore,  tills  Is  the  way  moat  new  things 
get  their  start  and  without  new  processes 
and  new  prodtMta  we  are  lost  in  the  post-war 
world,  on  both  the  home  and  International 
fronts. 

Lockheed    Ail  craft    Corporation    began    to 
build    planes    Ui    1933.     It    had    only    a   few 
thousand   dolla;-s.   lots  of  borrowed   money 
liabilities    far    In    excess    of    Its    assets.     It 
fought    Its    WSJ'    ahead    with    ventiu^some 
courage.     Now.  as  we  all  know,  it  employs 
thousands  of  workers   and   Is  an   Important 
part  of  our  national  strength.     Harvard  Dnl- 
versltys  School  of  Business  recently  analyzed 
the  history  of  the  company,  year  by  year,  and 
showed  that  umler  present  tax  laws  It  could 
never  have  gro^vn — or  even  survived.     Yet, 
as  Harvard  remarks,   "unless   risk-taking  of 
the  type  Uliutnited  by  Lockheed  U  multi- 
plied many  times  over  in  the  poet-war  econ- 
omy, the  Nation  s  hopes  for  peace-time  pros- 
perity, and  high  employment  by  private  en- 
.    terprlae.   wUl   be   tragically  shattered.' 

But  risk  taking  wont  be  multiplied  unless 
^  there  Is  an  incentive.  Ifs  human  and  en- 
tirely American  to  start  a  new  business  In 
the  hope  of  pralt.  Ifs  not  human  nature 
to  risk  money  aiid  effort  with  small  chance 
of  profit.  To  recognize  this  In  otir  tax  legis- 
lation la  simple  logic. 

There  are  many  steps  which  may  be  taken 
for  expanding  production  and  employment 
after  the  war  without  relying  at  all  on  Gov- 
ernment help.  All  that  Congress  need  say  to 
business  Is.  ~lf  you  take  a  chance  with  your 
money  and  go  IntD  a  new  Une  or  broaden  your 
present  activities  you  are  doing  your  country 
a  service.  You're  employing  more  people  and 
giving  your  fellov'  citizens  a  new  or  Improved 
pr<xluct  So.  as  i  reward  for  taking  this  risk, 
we  11^  give  you  socie  coiisideration  In  your  tax 
hill  " 

New  enterprls««  might  be  given  freedom 
from  all  taxes  for.  say  S  to  S  years.  Or  these 
businesses  mipht  be  taxed  more  llghUy  than 
old.  lea  daring  concerns  for  a  certain  t'me 
However.  »uch  special  consideration  should 
not  be  aihiwed  a  company  that  denies  its  em- 
ployee* aqual  c  insiders tion— that  is  the 
nght  to  prcsnote  tbair  •concmte  valfare. 

Special  provision  might  be  BMde  for  the 
avei  aging  of  losse;:  by  new  firms  over  a  5- year 


rather  than  a  12-mflnth  calendar.  There  is 
no  lack  of  possible  methods.  Once  our  tax 
policy  recognixes  thai  we  mujt  encourage  the 
birth  rate  of  new  business,  the  details  can  be 
worked  out. 

We  shall  win  the  titterest  -var  this  Nation 
ever  has  known  thro  ogh  the  magnificent  ef- 
forte  of  our  fighting  men  and  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  prodi  icing  th«'  Implements  of 
Victory.  We  shall  wl  i  largely  because  of  the 
qualities  our  way  of  i:  fe  has  developed  In  us— 
resourcefulness.  Ingenuity,  individual  Initia- 
tive. These  are  the  c  ualltles  which  regimen- 
tation thwarts. 

When  this  war  la  won.  the  millions  of 
nxen  now  in  unifona.  the  ralllions  of  war 
workers  will  need  )eacetlme  Jobs.  These 
energetic.  Intelllgeni .  ambitious  worters— 
the  best  In  the  world— will  not  tolerate  a 
protracted  period  of  1  aiencss  imd  frustration. 
They  will  demand  and  they  will  get  Jobs— 
somehow,  from  som(one.  Tie  question  Is 
how  and  from  whom? 

If  business  should  lall  In  tbis  greatest  test 
I  fear  the  result  woild  be  that  the  people 
would  demand  that  the  Government  pro- 
vide work.  I,  for  ore.  do  not  want  to  see 
individual  opporttnlty  ind  freedom 
smothered  by  such  state  capitalism. 

Payments  on  our  wartime  obligations  In 
addition  to  other  ser  rices  which  will  be  the 
duty  of  our  Federal  Government  wUl  in- 
crease our  annual  budget  to  somewhere 
around  $20,000  OOO.OO  I.  We  shall  be  able  to 
meet  that  budget  w  th  normal  taxation  If 
we  have  a  high  natlcnal  Income,  which  can 
come  only  from  a  hi  ?h  level  of  production 
and  a  high  degree  of  e  nploym*  nt.  The  grad- 
uated Income  tax  ahsuld  be  our  main  de- 
pendence—with every  person  making  a  con- 
tribution, though  for  some  people  it  might 
be  only  nominal  At  the  same  time  should 
come  relief  from  the  ildden  burden  of  indi- 
rect taxation. 

There  Is  no  time  t)  loss.  Overnight,  the 
problem  of  employing  million*  may  be  upon 
us,  and  when  It  arrives  enterprising  men  and 
capital  must  not  be  In  hiding  awaiting  a 
favorable  tax  cllmatL  The  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  act  In  Ume.  before  the  end  of  the 
war  and  before  the  ob  problem  arises  is 
Inescapable. 


Brettoo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  M/ERS 

or  PXNNkYLVANU 


Woodi 


IN  THE  SBNATK  OF 

Thursday,  April  19 

Monday.  AjkU  16  >.  1945 


rHE  UmTED  STATES 

lleoisla'ive  day  of 


Mr.    MYERS.    Mi. 

unafiimous  consent 


President.   I   ask 
to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  th(  Ricour  an  article 
on  Bretton  Woods,  p  ubhshed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Chicagtj  Elaily  News. 

There  being  no  olijection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


@o  whac  has  all  this  high-flown  discourse 
got  to  do  with  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary 
agreement,  and  what's  Bretton  Woods,  any- 
way? 

Bretton  Woods  Is  an  agreement  among  44 
nations  based  on  the  following  premises : 

1.  The  expansion  of  world  trade  and  of  In- 
ternational Investment  Is  eminently  desir- 
able in  the  post-war  world. 

2.  We  cannot  have  the  above  without  sta- 
bility, order,  and  freedom  In  exchange  trans- 
actions. 

3.  We  cannot  have  stability,  etc.,  without 
international  economic  cooperation  and  an 
effective  mechanism  for  attaining  that  co- 
operation. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  was  worked 
out  last  summer,  after  2  years  of  exploratory 
conversations  by  the  best  economic  brains 
of  this  and  43  other  countries.  It  Is  their 
idea  of  the  closest  approach  to  an  effective 
mechanism  for  attaining  the  cooperation  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  presently  engaged  in 
hearings  on  a  bill  to  put  the  United  States 
into  the  Bretton  Wocxls  pact.  It  is  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

If  Bretton  Woods  Is  torpedoed,  or  even 
heavily  weighted  down  with  reservations  by 
Congress,  the  whole  theory  of  collective  action 
for  peace  is  washed  up.  We  cannot  pick  and 
choose  our  virtues.  Either  we  have  a  col- 
lective action  at  every  level  or  we  don't  have 
collectltve  action.  We  can't  say  "no"  to  eco- 
nomic collaboration  and  then  send  delegates 
to  San  Francisco  in  April  to  talk  about  polit- 
ical and  military  collaboration.  The  failure 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  legislstlon  ahnost  In- 
evitably would  mean  a  return  to  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  in  oiU'  International  economic  life. 
It  would  mean  that  individual  nations  could 
again  use  foreign  exchange  as  a  weapon  of 
aggression.  It  would  mean  economic  Isola- 
tionism. 

Remember  this:  The  technical  details  of  a 
monetary  agreement  are  such  that  few  of  us 
laymen  can  hope  to  imderstand  them  fully. 
But  we  can  understand  the  principles  under- 
lying the  agreement.  We  can  understand  the 
difference  between  prosperity  and  depression 
between  expanding  trade  and  shriveling 
trade,  and  that's  what's  Involved  In  Bretton 
Woods. 

There  are  some  critics  of  the  monetary 
agreement,  and  In  my  own  uncertainty  about 
tchnlcal  details,  I  hesitate  to  impugn  their 
motives  or  to  assume  that  they  are  speaking 
for  the  international  banking  fraternity  on 
Wall  Street,  whose  control  of  the  destinies 
of  nations  would  be  seriously  crippled  bv 
Bretton  Woods.  *'f  «^    uy 

I  will  say  this,  however,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  repetitious— If  your  Congressman  Is 
opposed  to  Bretton  Woods,  you  are  entitled 
to  have  from  him  his  aJternative  to  Bretton 
Woods,  an  alternative  In  plain  words,  with- 
out breast-beating  and  cliches.  Make  him 
tell  you  how  he  will  protect  us  against  the 
economic  anarchy  of  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. It's  your  future  that's  Involved,  and 
you're  entlUed  to  a  gocxl  answer. 


^  BRTTTOIf 

(By  Edwin 
Washington  . — Wl  th 
planted  in  thin  air.  let'i 
In  the  stratosphere  an< 
to  the  Bretton  Woods 
The  moral  life  is 

Is  this:  A  man  or 

perfection  cannot  pick 
virtues.     He  or  she 
pleasant  vices  and  erad 
nesses  that  have  no 
eggs    or    shells.      Ifs 
strictly  a  do  or  don  "t 


WOODS 

i.  Laheyj 
both      feet      firmly 
start  t04lay's  column 
work  our  way  down 
monetar/  agreement. 
'^Hiat  I  mean 
In  search  of  moral 
or  chocs;  among  the 
elect  to  retain  the 
te  only  those  weak- 
particular  appeal.    It's 
or    m^thing.      It"* 
iilcn. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ny  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  very  exceUent  speech  delivered 
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by  the  Honorable  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Chair- 
man of  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
while  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  on  April  5, 
1945: 

Today  the  thoughts  of  America's  com- 
munities, their  hopes  and  their  prr.yers,  are 
with  our  fighting  men  who  are  invading  Ger- 
many. 

Here  at  home  in  a  typical  American  com- 
munity like  Chattanooga  wn  are  far  away 
from  the  massive  march  of  history. 

We  seem  Isft  behind  in  another  world,  the 
world  of  the  home  front. 

The  simple  clarity  that  ex-sts  on  the  war 
fronts  Is  something  we  read  about  and  per- 
haps envy. 

Here  at  home  many  of  us  lire  confused  by 
the  hundred-and-one  opinions  that  charac- 
terize an  American  sifting  and  weighing  lis 
domestic  Issues. 

Reconversion,  the  post-wai,  taxes,  surplus 
war  goods,  price  control.  mani>ower — all  these 
Lssues  are  whirling  In  front  of  the  eyes  of 
the  average  American  like  :he  three  rings 
in  a  circus. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  Is 
still  plenty  of  truth  In  tho  old  American 
saying  that  warns  us  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
ball.  True,  the  German  v  ar  machine  Is 
about  to  have  the  third  strike  called  on  It — 
but  until  Germany  Is  declared  out.  until  the 
Japanese  war  machine  Is  declared  out — we 
home-front  Americans  must  keep  on  pitch- 
ing. 

The  current  debate  on  domestic  Issues,  the 
endless  newspaper  columns,  the  editorials, 
the  radio  commentators,  the  talk  in  the 
pool  rooms  and  barber  shops,  on  train  smok- 
ers, and  at  bridge  parties,  must  not  distort 
our  focus  to  see  first  things  first. 

Every  American  war  worker,  every  Ameri- 
can foreman,  superintendent,  or  manager  in 
a  war  plant — here  in  Chattanooga  and  in 
every  American  community — has  helped  our 
magnificent  armies  to  smash  across  the 
Rhine. 

Modern  war  is  a  war  of  maclilnes  and  mod- 
ern war  is  based  on  the  sweat  and  muscle 
and   know-how   of  America's   Chattanoogas. 

The  men  and  the  women  -vorklng  in  our 
plane  factories,  in  our  shipyards,  in  the  mu- 
nitions plants,  in  the  textile  mills,  in  the 
secret  projects  whose  fuU  story  cannot  be 
revealed  until  after  victory,  h.ive  created  the 
home-front  bridgeheads  without  which  there 
would  be  no  Rhine  crossing:!  and  no  final 
victory. 

Americas  Chattanoogas  aid  Ejioxvllles, 
America's  communities,  large  and  small,  have 
enlisted  for  the  duration  like  their  millions 
of  sons.  This  very  minute,  war  goods  made 
lu  Tennessee  are  being  tised  Iji  the  climactic 
battles  in  which  Tennesseacs  are  fighting 
and  dying. 

This  basic  unity  of  American  community 
and  American  fighting  men  is  the  heart 
meaning  of  this  total  war. 

Our  Constitution  speaks  of  "the  common 
defense"  and  Joins  the  Idea  o.^  "the  common 
defense"  to  the  Ideas  of  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  Nation  and  securing  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  those 
who  will  come  after  us. 

Today,  our  common  defense  against  the 
Axis  has  become  the  common  offense.  The 
coordinated  power  of  our  total  industrial 
force,  wielded  by  our  armies  and  navies.  Is 
destroying  the  totalltarlans.  In  this  sense 
Chattanooga  cmd  Knoxvllle  ar  d  every  smaller 
community  of  the  old  Volunteer  State  have 
also  crossed  the  Rhine. 

Tennessee's  workers  in  Iron  and  steel  and 
aluminum.,  in  ordnance  and  la  textile,  and  In 
other  Important  projects,  have  all  crossed 
the  Rhine. 

We  In  the  War  Manpower  Commission  sa- 
lute the  war  workers  of  Tennessee.  And  we 
say  to  all  of  you:  "Until  your  sons  and 
brothers  and  husbands  ret  am,  you  know 
what  you  have  to  do.    You  <lo  not  need  ad- 
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vice  or  slogans.    You  know  what  you  have 
to  do." 

We  In  Washington  are  happy  to  know  that 
Chattanooga  Is  adequately  handling  Its  local 
problems  although  Its  requirements  have 
Increased. 

That  the  employment  of  women  It  con- 
tinuing at  a  high  level. 

That  absenteeism,  by  and  large.  Is  being 
reduced. 

In  Knoxvllle.  absenteeism  has  also  de- 
creased during  the  last  3  months.  And  em- 
ployment In  Its  war  Industries  has  risen  from 
29.8  percent  in  May  1944  to  38  percent  in 
January  1945. 

How  did  this  come  about?  The  answer  Is 
the  community.    Community  campaigns. 

Community  reliance  on  management-labor 
committees.  Community  initiative.  Com- 
munity patriotism. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  was  based 
on  America's  communities,  and  designed  for 
local  autonomy.  Of  the  Commission's  26.000 
employees,  only  a  1.000-odd  workers  are  em- 
ployed In  Washington.  Through  the  man- 
agement-labor committees  and  decentralized 
organization  of  the  regional.  State,  and  area 
and  IcKal  qflaces,  the  Commission's  policies 
have  been  and  are  today  community  policies. 

The  War  Manpower  Conunlsslon  has  Its 
core  not  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Wash- 
ington, but  on  the  main  street."  of  America's 
cities  and  towns. 

Tlie  1,500  full-time  and  2.300  part-time 
local  offices  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  are  run  by  local  men  and 
women  bound  up  In  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Knowing  Its  problems,  the  special  prob- 
lems that  distinguish  one  conununity  from 
another. 

Knowing  Its  potentialities.  Clnce  July  1. 
1944.  placements  by  this  net  work  of  em- 
ployment ota-^a  have  jumpsd  to  1.100,000 
workers  a  month. 

This  achievement  is  the  result  of  coopera- 
tion between  American  management,  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  America's  communities. 

When  an  Individual  worker  or  an  employer 
felt  that  he  had  been  discriminated  against 
by  any  decision  of  the  War  M.inpower  Com- 
mlEslon.  the  appropriate  management-labor 
committee  sat  as  a  board  of  appeals  In  the 
case. 

As  I  recite  these  facts,  known  to  all  of 
you.  I  can  see  a  question  forming  In  your 
minds:  "What  about  New  Bedford?  Will  he 
mention  New  Bedford?" 

Gentlemen,  I  most  certainly  will  mention 
New  Bedford.  As  you  know,  the  New  Bedford 
problem  concerned  the  staffing  of  the  tire  cord 
plants  situated  there.  The  one  urgent  fact 
was  the  need  for  tire  cord. 

The  one  urgent  fact  was  that  military  tire 
prcxluctlon  could  not  be  impaired. 

Last  summer  the  manpower  problem  In 
New  Bedford  started  to  become  acute.  With 
the  community  we  tried  to  work  out  a  pro- 
gram which  would  man  the  tire  cord  plants 
through  voluntary  efforts. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  us  that  the  ceiling 
program  which  Is  successfully  manning 
urgent  war  plants  In  other  cities  with  full 
community  support  be  Installed  In  New  Bed- 
ford. 

Meetings  were  held  between  the  New  Bed- 
ford area  management-labor  committee  and 
the  National  Management -Labor  Policy  Com- 
mittees, but  no  plan  agreed  to  by  all  the  par- 
ticipants was  submitted. 

The  only  solution  seemed  to  be  a  forced- 
release  program. 

But  this  is  not  binding— if  the  officials  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  F.  L.  and  New  Bedford 
management  will  agree  to  and  submit  an  al- 
ternative plan,  signed  by  all  parties,  which 
will  do  the  Job  of  staffing  the  tire  plants,  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  will  be  willing 
to  lift  its  forced -release  program. 

The  disagreement  at  New  Bedford  Is  ex- 
ceptional. 

Its  highlights,  however,  the  complexities 
of  the  manpower  problem. 


Manpower  cannot  be  stockpiled  or  blue- 
printed or  cut  to  pattern. 

7%e  manpower  problem  was  and  is  today 
the  problem  of  gearing  and  regearing  war 
production  and  war  workers  to  the  needs  of 
America's  fighting  men. 

First  things  first. 

From  the  beginning,  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  human  beings,  had  to  be  83rn- 
chronlzed  to  the  demands  of  the  military. 

Our  generals  and  admirals.  Elsenhower, 
Marshall,  Patton.  Patch,  Nlmltz.  Hrlsey.  King, 
were  not  crystal-ball  gazers  who  could  pre- 
dict to  the  last  decimal  point  every  military 
nerd  for  months  ahead. 

They  were  students  of  th?  science  bf  war. 

Only  battle  experience  could  truly  detcr- 
m'ne  what  was  needed,  how  much  was  needed. 
and  where  It  was  needed. 

For  example.  In  November  1943.  there  was 
no  concern  over  the  steel  supply.  December 
1943  brought  military  reverses  and  and  re- 
quests for  ships,  airplanes,  landing  mats — 
for  steel  tmd  more  steel. 

Manpower  had  to  be  found,  allocated, 
trained,  transported  Into  the  steel  fabricat- 
ing plants  and  mills.  In  December  1944.  1 
ycsu-  later.  It  was  estimated  that  130  work- 
ers would  ba  nseded  for  small -arms  ammu- 
nition plants.  But  2  months  later,  the  War 
Department  sharply  revised  peak  manpower 
requirements  so  that  the  ultimate  goal  was 
Increased  to  161.500  workers. 

But  you  know  these  facts  here  in  Chat- 
tancx}ga. 

Chattanooga  has  supplied  a  good  deal  of 
the  manpower  for  the  Clinton  Works,  in 
Knoxvllle. 

There  Isn't  a  community  In  America  that 
hasn't  been  confronted  with  the  sudden  need 
to  expand  war  production  or  else  to  help 
man  "mtist"  war  production  In  other  com- 
munities. 

Battle  experience  will  continue  to  affect 
war  production  here  at  home. 

The  production  needs  of  the  Pacific  war 
are  different  from  those  of  the  European  war. 

As  our  armed  forces  advance  from  Iwo 
Jima  up  the  Japanese  Island  stepping  stones 
toward  Tokyo — as  we  plan  possible  beach- 
heads on  the  Chinese  coast  where  the  bulk 
of  the  Japanese  Army  awalU  our  challenge — 
there  will  be  further  shifts,  fluctuations, 
changes,  and  cut-backs  on  the  home  produc- 
tion front. 

The  Chattanoogas  of  America  are  awaiting 
the  signals  of  our  military  leaderaf. 

The  Chattanoogas  of  America  know  that 
home-town  boys  will  be  in  the  Ileets  cutting 
into  Japan's  home  waters,  in  the  armadas, 
in  the  air-borne  armies,  in  the  Infantry. 

Not  only  has  home-front  manpower  been 
synchronized  to  the  changing  war— man- 
power also  had  to  be  synchronized  to  the 
Industrial  geography  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

Many  Industries  cotild  not  be  shifted  to 
loose  labor  markeu  because  of  physical 
barriers. 

Many  of  our  great  plants  are  expansions  of 
already  existing  industries. 

The  Detrolts.  the  Philadelphlas,  the  Chl- 
cagos.  the  New  Bedfords  have  all  multiplied 
their  plant  facilities  with  the  war.  Other 
industries  were  located  near  their  sources  of 
supply.  New  Industrial  facilities  had  to  be 
built  in  relatively  nonlcdustrial  areas. 

There  were  mistakes,  conflicting  opinions. 

Of  course. 

But  the  main  Job  Is  being  done. 

We  Americans  are  not  a  perfect  people  like 
the  so-called  supermen.  But  with  our  allies 
we  are  defeating  and  destroying  the  Ger- 
mans and  Japanese  who  had  div;ded  the 
world  between  them  according  to  their  per- 
fect plan. 

War  has  always  tested  the  ability  of  a  peo- 
ple to  meet  and  overcome  otstacles — both 
physical  obetacles  ard  the  more  rubtle  moral 
obstacles  that  arise  in  the  minds  of  men 
facing  a  crisis. 
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Wftr  not  only  tet.ts  the  ships,  the  planes, 
and  the  guns  we  n:ake. 

War  aUo  tests  otir  beliefs  and  our  pnncl« 
plea. 

War  for  the  United  States  of  America  haa 
been  a  test  of  cur  democracy  and  oxir  Insti- 
tutions. 

American  management  and  American  labor 
hare  been  tested  In  the  course  of  this  war 
and  will  be  tested  la  the  complex  days  ahead. 
Today,  when  the  Oermana  seem  to  be  on 
the  edge  cf  total  defeat,  some  of  xis  will  have 
a  tendency  to  rtlu:. 
This  is  only  natural. 

A  winning  ball  team,  with   three  gimes 
won  out   of  five  and  ahead  In  the  fourth 
game  will  tend  to  I'ase  off. 
But  war  Is  not  tiaseball. 
War  In  a  demo«Tatlc  nation  is  mea2\ired 
by  the  Uvw  at  our  flgbtlng  men. 

We  AmeneaxM  Co  not  lock  upon  oui  scl- 
diet*  as  robots  as  do  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese. 

Our  aoMttoa  are  our  sons.  o\xr  fathers,  our 
brother*,  htnnsn  beings,  whose  Uvea  were 
disrupted  by  the  Fascist  smussors,  peace- 
loTlng  Americans  now  In  tintform. 

War  In  a  democratic  nation  is  sparked  by 
the  reeolTe  to  get  our  fighting  men  back  to 
America  as  soon  ns  possible  with  the  mini- 
mum in  deaths  and  casualties. 

This  is  the  goal  of  all  Americans,  of  Amer- 
ican management  and  American  labor. 

Their  respcnslbl  itiea  to  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  end  wl'h  victory  in  Europe. 

Management's  and  labors  rebponsibllitiea 
to  the  American  people  will  be  Intensified 
after  the  defeat  ol  Germany. 

Management  and  labor  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Maanlng  the  war  plants  and 
mestlng  war  sAeeluIes. 

Management  and  labor  and  government 
will  have  the  respDnslbility  of  planning  for 
and  helping  acbiene  full  employment  for  all 
Ajner.cans  in  the  ti-ansltlonal  period  between 
the  fall  of  Berlin  and  the  fall  of  Toyko. 

The  responsibility  of  full  employment  In 
the  poet-war  Is  on  the  horizon. 

Management  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  and  e^nandlng  wartimes  indus- 
trial democracy  vhen  peace  comes.  The 
women,  the  overage  workers,  the  handicapped 
workers,  the  ralnoilty  workers  who  all  will 
have  had  a  ahare  Iri  helping  defeat  Germany 
and  Japan  bv  their  war  work  in  all  the  Chat- 
tanorgns  of  Amerlcs.  must  surely  have  a  share 
In  the  peace 

American  management  and  American  labor 
have  joined  icgeth?r  to  create  the  greatest 
industrial  team  in  ialstory. 

Management-Iabcr  committees  in  all  the 
Chattanoogas  and  Knoxvilles  of  America  have 
sat  down  st  the  same  table  to  work  out  the 
common  problems  cf  war  production. 

Labor  In  the  Interest  of  the  war  effort  has 
MOtpted  com  re  Is  which  In  peacetime  would 
have  been  unbeara&'.e. 

Lator  has  rpcognszed  that  In- time  of  war. 
teamwork  between  curb  "normal"  oppoeltes 
as  labor  and  management  had  to  be  achieved. 
Nobody  in  America,  no  group,  no  individual 
could  eccape  initi.\l  responsibility  to  the 
common  American  people  and  to  the  renre- 
seniatives  of  the  people  on  all  the  global  war 
frrnt* — the   commcn   sold.er 

Responsibility  tc  the  soldier  must  con- 
tinue when  he  retu.-na  home,  a  veteran  In  an 
army  of  veterans. 

The  communittei  of  America  will  not  for- 
get their  veterans  or  their  war  workers. 

Tr?ra?d  together  m  war.  teamed  tcg»ther  In 
the  coming  victoiy.  America's  armies  of  fight- 
ing men  and  Americas  production  armies  cf 
war  workers  will  together,  in  every  com- 
munity, forge  the  beginnings  of  a  new  Amer- 
lea  in  which  all  who  will  vant  jobs  will  have 
Jobs. 

A  new  America  built  on  th^  new  and  ex- 
panded Industries  created  by  war  In  all  the 
Chatt^moogas  of  this  Nation  of  curs. 
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following  resolution  w 
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revision  and  reclassiflc^ion 
system  of  the  United 
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Whereas  over  the  entry 
m   the   United   States   is 
mortal   words,   "Neither 
heat  nor  gloom  of  night 
from  the  swift  completion 
rounds";  and 

Whereas  there  Is  one 
wartime  America  that  has 
tlvely   little   attention — t 
Nation's  Postal  Service; 

Whereas  ever   since   th< 
global  war   the   workers 
Postal  Service  have  been 
load  far  In  excess  of 
most  exacting  conditions. 
Service  being  vital  to  the 
ernment  called  upon  the 
the  entire  postal 
measure  of  cooperation; 
Whereas  the  call  did 
ears:  and 

Whereas  time  was  whei  i 
baker,  and  the  candlestic  c 
their  clocks  by  the  arrlv  i 
mall,  and  since  Pearl 
are  somewhat  changed 
liveries  have  become  less 
quite  so  pur.cttjal;  and 

Whereas  that  is  because 
experienced   letter  carrieri 
armed  forces,  and  all  told 
than    50.000    postal 
States  military  servlcs; 

Whereas  except  for  a 
Inspectors  there  have  been 
postal  personnel,  vital 
is  to  the  war:  and 

Whereas  letter  carriers 
deliverymen  for  the 
ment.    They  are  the  direct 
between  the  public  and  ita 
their  peacetime  activities 
ifled  tliem  to  meet  any 
arise  in  a  country  at  war 
Whereas,  despite  man. 
all  ether  obstacles  strewn 
the  postal  employees  have  , 
like  service  throughout  th 

Whereas  a  glance  at 
shows  an  Increase  of  $15,030 
of  September  1941;   and 

Whereas  Christmas   1944 
group  of  postal  workers 
take  on  the  additional 
will  require  12.  14,  or  mere 
ea-'h  week;  and 

Whereas  the  ever-faltfcf u  I 
does  not  receive  time  and  a 
and 

Whereas  the  top-grade 
tal  clerk  receives  straight 
In  excess  of  8  hours  per 
to  approximately  86  cents 
Whereas  the  man  in  the 
has  not  had  an  upward 
rates  in  almost  20  years 

Whereas  Congress 
ards.    hours  of   work,   and 
wcriaig  conditions 
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Let  Peace  Be  His  Moaumect 


Resolved  (if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  acting 
through  the  legislature,  hct-eby  respectfully 
requests  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
give  immediate  and  favorable  consideration 
to  a  revision  and  reclassification  of  the  wage 
system  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Represe.itatlves,  and  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  when  elected  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  end  that  ap- 
propriate action  be  taken  at  once  to  correct 
the  present  inadequate  and  unequal  pay  now 
In  effect  throughout  the  Postal  Service. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Ansltt  B.  Borkowski,  Clerk. 

In  senate.  March  24,  1945.  Concurred  In, 
without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

WiLLiAii  S.  King,  Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nrw  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  • 
ORD.  I  insert  an  editorial  entitled  "Let 
Peace  Be  His  Monument."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Times,  of  Mamaro- 
neck.  N.  Y.,  en  Friday.  April  13,  1945: 

LET  PEACE   BE  HIS   MONTTMENT 

The  last  thoughts  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
must  have  been  concerned  with  the  forth- 
coming peace  conference  at  San  Francisco 
over  the  details  of  which  he  had  worked  on 
his  last  day  upon  this  earth. 

Already  there  had  come  to  him  the  definite 
knowledge  that  victory  was  to  come  to  cur 
arms,  although  It  Is  tragically  Ironical  that 
upon  the  eve  of  this  victory  the  man  who 
had  led  as  Commander  In  Chief  shotild  him- 
self become  a  casualty. 

Yet,  with  this  foreknowledge  of  certain 
victory  upon  the  field  of  battle,  his  thoughts 
must  have  been  chlefiy  upon  his  program  for 
permanent  peace.  It  Is,  then,  inctimbent 
upon  all  who  wculd  honor  his  memory  that 
we  carry  forward  that  program.  We  must 
pick  up  the  torch.  We  shall  keep  It  aflame. 
Gratifying  must  be  the  conviction  In  these 
trying  circumstances  that  ours  Is  a  republla 
of  destiny,  so  firmly  founded  that  even  the 
loss  of  him  who  will  rank  In  history  as  one 
of  our  great  Presidents  cannot  stop  Its  march. 
The  Nation  has  stumbled  for  a  moment; 
there  Is  a  sharp,  painful  catch  of  the  breath — 
and  then  under  a  new  commander  we  press 
forward  to  complete  victory  and  toward  per- 
manent peace. 

There  were  differences  of  opinion  In  the 
minds  of  millions  as  to  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  New  Deal.  This  Is  not  the  time  to 
dwell  upon  that  phase  of  President  Roose- 
velfs  administration.  But  what  Is  Important 
is  to  stress  that  from  his  first  formulation 
of  foreign  policy  in  his  Chicago  attack  upon 
aggressor  nations  he  would  quarantine,  all 
the  way  through  the  Atlantic  Conferencs. 
Tehran,  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  now  the  Saa 
Francisco  Conference,  he  was  rl^ht. 

As,  then,  we  emerge  from  the  terrible 
crucible  of  war.  let  the  fruition  of  his  dreams 
for  a  world  in  wh^ch  peace  would  forever  tri- 
umph, m  which  reason  would  overcome  bruio 
strength,  in  which  rt^ht  mcde  might— let 
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this  be  our  monument  to  FranlJin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

In  our  mourning  let  there  be  also  the 
strength  of  determination  that  he,  like  those 
who  perished  In  combat,  shall  not  have  died 
In  vain.  Let  us  consecrate  otirselves  anew 
to  the  pledge  that  the  scourge  of  war  shall 
fOT-ever  pass  from  the  face  of  the  globe  and 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  be  the  Inheritance 
of  those  who  come  after. 

That  Is  the  most  magnificent  monument 
which  can  be  manufactured  to  the  memory 
of  this  man. 


Our  Lata  Beloved  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  19  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  given  me  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  several  editorials  and  arti- 
cles that  came  to  my  attention  concern- 
ing not  only  the  greatest  .\merican  but 
the  world's  outstanding  personage — our 
departed  President — Frariklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  who,  more  thtn  any  other 
man.  will  be  remembered  lor  his  coura- 
geous and  humane  acti\1ties  in  the 
interest  of  the  common  p'eople  of  ovir 
country  and  the  world  over.  When  his- 
tory will  be  written  he  will  be  properly 
credited  with  the  defeat  of  the  Hitler- 
Nazi  murder  bund  and  tho  treacherous 
Jap  beasts.  He  led  us  successfully  out 
of  the  greatest  depression  and  brought 
us  back  to  prosperity.  He  has  done 
more  for  hiunanity  than  any  other  man 
and  for  his  activities  In  taat  direction 
has  been  most  shamefully  assailed  and 
abused  by  the  Fascist  and  Nazi  ideolo- 
gists. In  that  connection,  I  Insert  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  C.  I.  O.  News 
and  an  editorial  and  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Weekly  News  Serv- 
ice. These  articles  evaluate  the  great 
services  and  accompli.shments  of  the  late 
President  and  more  fittingly  pay  tribute 
to  his  work  than  I  could  possibly  express. 
The  editorial  and  articles  are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  C.  I.  O.  News  of  AjtU  16,  19451 

THE  CHAMPION  PASSES.  BUT  HIS  WORK  GOES  <M» 

No  other  Anaerlcan  has  meant  so  much  to 
so  many  as  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

It  was  his  greatness  to  sense  the  innermost 
feelings  of  ordinary  folks,  10  share  their 
hatred  of  oppression  and  misery,  and  to  Xx- 
come  the  living,  fighting  expression  of  their 
hopes   and  aspirations. 

80  he  won  the  personal  devo;ion  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  never  knew  him  personaUy. 

He  was  "The  Champ"  to  them,  not  only 
because  of  his  election  victories,  but  more 
because  he  was  the  people's  champion. 

To  the  working  people,  In  particular,  Roose- 
▼elt  was  "their  man."  Just  ui  he  was  "that 
man"  to  the  selfish  and  n«ctk)nary  who 
sought  to  bar  the  path  of  social  progress. 

The  record  of  his  New  Deal  has  been  writ- 
ten in  greater  health,  happiness,  security, 
and  opportunity  for  the  less  privileged  ma- 
jority 

It  gave  the  labor  movement  Its  chance  to 
grow  to  Its  present  strength,  and  Included 
countless  meastres  to  advance  the  economic 


welfare  and  democratic  rights  of  the  common 
people. 

But  Roosevelt  became  the  people's  cham- 
plon  In  an  even  broader  sense,  when  the 
dark  clouds  of  Fascist  aggression  appeared 
on  the  horizon.  His  was  among  the  first 
voices  to  warn  of  their  danger  to  America. 
He  became  the  builder  of  national  unity  for 
winning  the  war — the  champion  of  the  whole 
American  people. 

Roosevelt's  greatness  also  went  beyond 
national  limits.  Just  as  he  built  national 
unity,  he  also  built  the  unity  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Along  with  ChurchUI  and  Stalin,  he  was 
the  outstanding  leader  of  the  great  coalition 
of  all  the  freedom-loving  peoples.  With 
them  he  devised  Its  victorious  strategy. 

As  a  world  leader,  Roosevelt  looked  far 
ahead.  He  had  the  vision  and  statesmanship 
to  vrork  for  the  continuing  unity  of  the 
United  Nations  after  the  war,  to  bring  last- 
ing peace  and  growing  prosperity  to  the 
world. 

He  died  on  the  eve  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing triumph  of  his  triumphant  career,  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  tO'  establish  a 
united  world  organization. 

So  Roosevelt's  death  Is  felt  as  a  deep  per- 
sonal tragedy  not  only  by  the  working  and 
common  people  whose  cause  he  championed, 
but  by  all  Americans,  and  not  only  by  all 
Americans,  but  also  by  countless  millions  of 
people  in  all  countries. 

But  it  seems  wrong  to  speak  of  Roosevelt 
In  the  past  tense.  For  while  the  man  has 
died,  as  all  men  must,  his  name  will  live 
through  the  ages,  and  what  his  name  stands 
for  Is  as  alive  and  growing  as  it  ever  was. 

In  fact.  Roosevelt's  great  work  has  just 
begun.  It  will  be  carried  on  by  President 
Harry  8.  Trtiman  and  his  administration,  by 
the  Congress  and  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  by  our  representatives  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  by  the  United  Nations. 

But  most  of  all,  Roosevelt's  work  must 
and  win  be  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  by  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors, and  by  folks  like  us  In  every  country  of 
the  world. 

The  C.  I.  O.,  proud  of  Its  long  and  active 
support  of  Roosevelt's  Ideals  and  poUcles.  will 
be  In  the  forefront  of  those  who  honor  this 
great  champion  by  carrying  on  his  work. 

[From  the  American   Federation   of  Labor 
Weekly  News  Service  J 

r.  D.  s. 

60  proudly  we  hailed  this  man  who  can 
never  be  forgotten — ^because  he  remembered 
the  forgotten  man. 

Through  the  perilous  night  his  vision  was 
sure,  his  course  certain,  his  heart  unafraid. 

80  gallantly,  so  courageously,  he  faced  the 
trials  of  our  Nation. 

While  we  watched  from  the  ramparts,  he 
lifted  America  out  of  the  worst  depression 
In  its  history. 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
itself."  he  said,  and  those  challenging  words 
Inspired  all  America  with  new  hope  and 
courage. 

Long  before  the  rocket's  red  glare  was  vis- 
ible to  us,  he  saw  the  world  conflagration 
coming  and  resolutely  prepared  us  for  It. 

When  the  bombs  burst  over  Pean  Harbor, 
America  mobilized  under  his  direction  Into 
the  mightiest  armed  force  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Yes;  there  were  doubters,  there  were 
ehiselers.  moaners,  and  critics — but  now, 
with  victory  almost  within  our  grasp,  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  still  waves  o'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

At  the  twQlght's  last  gleaming,  the  hoe- 
tlle  voices  are  stilled  and  all  the  world  bows 
In  reverence. 

And  In  the  dawn's  early  light  labor  arises 
In  sorrow,  but  with  reinforced  determina- 
tion to  finish  the  Job  that  must  be  done  ac- 
cording to  his  blueprint  for  tomorrow. 


(Prom    the   American   Federation   of    Labor 
Weekly  News  Service) 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  may  go  down  in 
history  as  the  architect  of  world  peace  or 
as  an  outstanding  military  strategist,  but 
to  the  men  and  women  of  labor  tn  this 
country  he  will  always  stand  as  the  great 
champion  of  the  cause  of  the  underpriv- 
ileged. 

To  them  the  true  test  of  his  greatness 
was  that  he  never  lost  touch  with  the  com- 
mon man. 

It  is  far  too  early  to  attempt  to  eraluate 
In  terms  of  lasting  Importance  the  vital 
economic  and  social  reforms  instituted  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  streugthen  and  am- 
plify the  American  way  of  life.  The  list  Is 
tremendous.  But  to  the  workers  of  the 
Nation  these  measures  appear  outstanding. 

1.  The  National  Recovery  Act,  which 
sparked  the  stalled  economic  machinery  of 
the  Nation  t>ack  Into  motion  and  served  a 
highly  useful  purpose  even  though  It  was 
later  Invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

2.  The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  re- 
garded as  labor's  Magna  Carta,  which  gave 
ofilcial  blessing  tq  coUective  bargaining  and 
and  guaranteed  the  right  of  workers  to  or- 
ganize and  Join  unions  of  their  own  choosing. 

3.  The  Social  Security  Act.  which,  though 
still  Imperfect,  helped  to  banish  the  fear  of 
poverty  In  old  age  and  In  temporary  unem- 
ment. 

4.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  which  set 
a  floor  for  wages  and  a  ceiling  for  working 
hours  and  helped  mlUions  of  workers  in  op- 
pressed Industries  to  escape  from  starvation 
conditions. 

5.  The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act, 
which  insured  and  protected  the  hard-earned 
savings  of  the  masses. 

These  were  the  big  reforms  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration.  But  above  aiui  beyond 
these,  was  the  ^)lrit  which  Initiated  them 
and  which  was  ever  ready  to  give  prompt  and 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  troubles  of 
labor. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  mistakes,  too. 
But  they  were  the  mistakes  of  a  warm  heart. 
He  could  be  stem  as  well  as  kindly.  He  could 
reprimand  as  well  as  praise.  But  labor  al- 
ways found  him  Jtist  and  responsive. 

Labor's  ioes  in  his  death  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed In  words.  He  will  be  mourned — 
mourned  by  men  and  women  who  never  saw 
him  In  the  flesh,  who  never  spoke  to  him, 
but  for  whom  he  will  always  remain  a  sym- 
bol of  kindliness  and  decency. 


The  Chief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

or  ixoimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne$day.  AprU  18.  1945 

Mr.  BIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  wordi 
can  tell  better  than  his  own  the  greatness 
and  the  humaneness  o!  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Already,  like  the  man,  they 
take  their  place  among  the  great  works 
of  all  time.  And  it  is  proper  that  the 
Nation  for  love  of  which  he  died  in  line 
of  duty,  should  treasure  his  words,  from 
which  I  quote: 

First  inaugural  address,  March  4,  1933: 
"This  is  preeminently  the  time  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and  boldly 
•  •  •  This  great  Nation  will  endiore  as 
It  has  endured,  will  revive  and  wUl  protpsr. 
60,  first  of  all.  let  me  assert  my  Arm  belief 
that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Js  fear 
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ttaelf — nameleM.  unreasoning,  unjxistlfled 
terrcr  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  con- 
cert retreat  into  advance." 

At  his  second  inaugriral  in  1937:  'The  test 
of  cur  progress  is  not  whether  we  add  mora 
to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have  much: 
It  u  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  little." 

Hla  •"moral  order"  statement  oi-  January  6, 
1941.  before  Congress;  "We  look  forward  to  a 
wqeUI  fcunded  upon  four  essential  human 
ffNdoms : 

"Freedom  cf  speech  and  expression — cvery- 
vbrre  in  the  world. 

•Preedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God 
In  his  own  way. 

"Preedcm  from  want — economic  under- 
standing secxtrlng  every  nation  a  healthy 
pMcatlme  life  for  Its  inhabitants. 

"FtwUuni  from  f^ar — world-wide  reduction 
cf  amuunents  so  thorough  that  no  nation 
would  b«  able  to  commit  an  act  of  aggressloa 
ssalnst  any  nelghtor. 

"This  is  no  vision  or  distant  millennium. 
It  U  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world 
attainable  In  cur  cwn  time  and  generation." 

War  mesaage  before  Congress.  December 
S.  1»41:  "Yesterday.  December  7.  1941— a 
dat«  which  will  live  in  infamy— the  United 
States  of  America  was  suddenly  and  deUt>er- 
Klsiy  atfclMd  by  naval  and  air  forces  of  the 
BBpm  d  Japan.  ■  *  *  No  matter  how 
long  it  may  take  us  to  overcome  this  pre- 
meditated Invasion,  the  American  people  in 
their  righteous  might  will  win  through  to 
absolute  victory.  I  believe  1  Interpret  the 
will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people  when 
I  MBert  that  we  will  not  only  defend  our- 
wlvw  to  the  uttermost,  but  will  make  It  very 
certain  that  this  form  of  treachery  shall 
never  again  endanger  us  " 

Message  to  Congress.  March  26.  1945;  "The 
point  in  history  at  which  we  stand  is  full  of 
premise  and  of  danger.  The  world  will 
elthe  move  forward  toward  unity  and  widely 
shared  prosperity  or  it  will  move  apart  into 
nececaarily  cumpetini;  blocs.  We  have  a 
chance,  we  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to 
use  our  influence  in  favor  of  a  more  united 
and  cooperative  world.  Whether  we  do  so 
will  determine,  as  far  as  It  is  In  our  power. 
thi  kind  of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live." 

There  are  mafiy  among  us  who  grieve 
that  our  great  departed  Commander  in 
Chief  could  not  have  Ijeen  spared  to  wit- 
ness the  triumph  of  our  arm5.  the  work- 
ings of  the  peace  organization.  But  his 
great  triumph  is  the  triumph  of  his  life's 
work.  Hi.s  is  the  triumph  of  immortality, 
for  he  led  the  Nation  out  of  the  depths. 
He  helped  the  Nation  to  find  itself  and 
then  to  go  on  to  those  heichts  which 
have  made  it  invincible  in  war  and  the 
inspiration  of  freedom-loving  peoples 
everywhere. 

We  must  and  we  shall  realize  that  his 
passing  left  each  of  us  with  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility and   a  greater  task.     And 
with  full  confidence  in  the  right,  we  shall 
rally  behind  the  man  who  has  been  given 
to  lis  to  carry  on  the  work  of  our  beloved 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.    We  shall  stand 
with  and  support  President  Truman  in 
the  final  task  of  defeating  the  transgres- 
sor nations,  and  as  certain  victory  comes 
nearer    we    shadl    plan    also    for    those 
greater   tasks   which   must   come   with 
peace.    We  shall  accept  without  fear  or 
compromise  th»  task  of  properly  read- 
Justing  into  a  useful  and  happy  private 
life  the  15.000,000  men  and  women  who 
will  have  been  sent  to  fight  this  Nation's 
battles  and  to  win  its  greatest  war.    We 
shall  attack  without  hesitancy  the  ter- 
rific responsibility  of  providing  gainful 
Jobs  in  private  Industry  for  the  millions 
who  are  now  engaged  in  war  produc- 


tion, knowing  that  in 
stirest  basis  for  prospjerity 
not  allow  this  Nation 
the  misery  of  depression 

I  beg  to  quote  again 
to  lis  by  President  Tn^m 
message  to  Congress 
You  will  recall  that  it 
of  Solomon: 


servi  int 


ard 


Give  therefore  thy 
Ing  heart  to  Judge  Thy 
discern  between  good 
able  to  judge  this  Thy 
I  ask  only  to  be  a  good 
of  my  Lord  and  my  peopl 

Surely  with  this  as 
not  fear  the  future. 


Cack  Up  Our  I  resident 


g^nful  jobs  lie  the 

We  shall 

t^  sink  again  into 

the  prayer  given 

an  in  his  first 

to  the  Nation. 

from  the  words 


a:  Id 

5 


an  understand- 

Dccple  that  I  may 

bad;    for  who  is 

K)  great  a  people? 

a  ad  faithful  servant 


guidon,  V7e  shall 


REMARKS 


8  >eech 


tope 


ca-ry 


to    Congress 
and  promise  to 
of  sorrow. 

he  convincingly 

on  the  program 

winning  the  peace. 

reassuring    to    an 

looked  to  America 

and   may    have 

itatlon  would  falter 

alien. 

stout  declaration 

our  struggle  to 

American  way  of 


Ms: 
cetse 
oir 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXilS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RE  PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apr  I  19.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Te?  as.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  t^e  following  edi 
torial : 

BACK  vr  oxn  r^xsmvrt 

President    Truman's 
Monday  brought  rays  of 
the  Nation  in  a  dark  houi 

Humble  but  determined 
pledged  that  he  would 
of  winning  the  war  and 
His    vigorous    spirit    was 
allied  world   which  had 
.  for    enlightened    leadership 
wondered  whether  this 
after  its  war  leader  had 

Encouraging,  too.  was 
that   "we  shall  never 
pr«»serve  and  maintain 
life." 

The  new  President's 
realization  of  the 
fronts  him,  and  left  no 
and  sincerity  with  whict 
In  simple,  eloquent  word 
the  inunenslty  of  the  o. 
ons — the  opportunity  to 
triumphant  culmination. 
tlon  of  the  United  NatloiiB 
and.  finally,  to  guide  the 
through  the  reconversion 
periods. 

How  successfully  this 
grasped  wiu  depend  large! 
and  cooperation  of  the  , 
Trtmian  has  the  ability, 
the  temperament  for  the 
every  reason  for  the  peep 
sentatives  In  government 
no  reason  for  them  not  Ut. 

His  sudden  accession  t< 
a  ringing  challenge  to  ev;ry 
to  get  behind  him — 
llcans.    New   Dealers   and 
liberals  and  conservatives 
has  it  In  for  him:  Repu^l 
crats  in  Congress  like  and 
their    former     colleague: 
points  to  their  cooperatioi  i 
told  them  Is  essential  to 
"one  of  the  greatest   tas^s 
public  servant. ■■ 

President  Truman  askefa 
ance  and  called  upon  all 
him  keep  the  Nation  unit^ 
his  titanic  Job  the  Jcb  of 
ministration  offers  a 


address  made  clear  hla 
tremen(  lous  task  that  con- 
d^ubt  of  the  courage 
he  approaches  it. 
be  envisaged,  too, 
pp*rtunity  that  t>eck- 
jring  the  war  to  a 
to  establish  a  coali- 
for  lasting  peace. 
Wation  successfully 
and  reconstruction 


opportunity  will  be 
upon  the  support 
lean  people.  Mr. 
experience,  and 
Job.  And  there  is 
e  and  their  repre- 
uphold  bis  hand; 


Anier 
the 


io 


Dem  x^rats 


the  Presidency  la 
good  American 
and  Repub- 
antl-New    Dealers, 
No  class  or  group 
icans  and  Demo- 
have  confidence  In 
every     indication 
,  which  he  frankly 
the  completion  of 
ever  assigned  a 


for  divine  guid- 

Americans  to  help 

Thus  he  mad« 

all  of  us.    His  ad- 

opportu- 


ma  fnlflcent 


nlty  for  complete  American  harmony  and 
consequent  achievement.  It  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  back  him  up,  cooperate  with  him,  the 
sooner  to  win  the  war.  bring  the  boys  back 
home,  and  get  the  wheels  of  peacetime  in- 
dustry bumming  again. 


Nazi-Jap  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

X_  or 

HON.  ADOU»H  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  few  days  the  American  people  have 
been  horrified  by  the  revolting  news  pic- 
tures and  reports  of  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Japanese  soldiery  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  torture  and  starva- 
tion suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazi — 
not  only  of  cur  and  United  Nations  pris- 
oners of  war  but  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  German-occupied  countries.  I 
am  inserting  several  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  describ- 
ing some  of  these  atrocities,  and  I  do  so 
in  order  that  certain  groups  within  our 
country  may  not  forget  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  acts  which  the  Nazi  and 
Japs  committed  against  the  prisoner-sol- 
diery of  the  United  Nations  and  the  civil- 
ian populations  of  the  overrun  countries. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  reading  of  these 
articles  will  serve  to  deter  any  "soft" 
groups  in  any  effort  to  extend  leniency  to 
the  tkrbarlans  who  have  been  responsible 
and  guilty  of  ^inflicting  the  most  fiendish 
tortures  upon' millions  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  civilians  and  who  have  murdered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  cold  blood.  The  beastly 
acts  of  these  oppressors  cannot  be  con- 
doned, and  neither  time  nor  circum- 
stance shall  temper  the  scales  of  Justice 
in  meting  out  the  deserved  punishment 
to  these  arch  criminals.  The  articles 
are  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  AprU  18.  19451 
THotTSANoe  or  Dead  anb   Drmc   FotmD  ut 

Nazi    Horsob    Camp— 29.000    Stili,    Auv» 

Amid  Piles  op  Bodies;  Diseasx  Is  Rampant 
(By  William  Frye) 

LarnsH  Second  A&ut  Hkaoquastzrs,  Gek- 
MANT.  April  18.— Prisoners  in  the  Belsen  con- 
centration camp,  a  filthy  horror,  were  freed 
Sunday  by  Gen   Sir  Miles  C.  Dempsey  s  men. 

The  camp  contained  29,000  persons  still 
alive  and  uncounted  dead. 

It  contained  typhus,  typhoid,  tuberculosis, 
nakedness,  starvation,  dumps  of  unburled 
corpses  In  vast  heaps,  mounds  covering  great 
burial  heaps,  one  cavernous  pit  half  filled 
with  blackene  I  bodies. 

There  were  children— 600  of  them— In  the 
midst  nf  this. 

Babies  were  bom  there  daily. 

These  were  the  findings  of  a  senior  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  British  Second  Army  who 
has  been  at  the  camp  3  days  and  says,  "Any- 
thing you  have  seen  doesn't  even  begin  th« 
story." 

The  Uvlng  are  being  moved  to  the  relative 
luxury  of  a  nearby  Army  barracks.  Soon 
none  will  be  left  here  except  those  wlUl 
communicable  diseases  too  111  to  move. 

Eventually,  says  this  officer,  the  only  con- 
ceivable disposition  of  this  Nazi  monument 
will  be  destruction  by  flre. 


■■ 
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There  were  2,000  women  In  three  com- 
pounds in  this  camp  and  nearly  12.000  men 
m  two  other  compounds.  In  adjacent  bar- 
racks In  one  comer  of  the  vast  Nazi  camp 
ere  15,000  more  prisoners  who  are  fairly  re- 
cent arrivals. 

"Horror  camp"  is  what  the  medical  officers 
call  it. 

After  his  arrival  at  the  camp  SS  guards 
tuider  the  direction  of  their  commander  were 
still  shooting  prisoners  who  were  trying  to 
steal  potatoes.  The  SS  had  failed  to  at;lde 
by  the  surrender  terms  to  turn  In  their  arms 
because  they  feared  the  vengeance  of  the 
emaciated  victims  cf  their  Inhumanity. 

The  SS  men  were  promptly  disarmed 
when  discovered  and  are  now  assigned  to 
cleaning  up  the  camp  as  a  slight  measure  of 
retribution. 

How  many  died  here  there  Is  no  way  of 
knowing.  Indefinite  reports  say  30,000  died 
In  the  last  few  months. 

In  the  middle  of  the  camp  there  is  a 
mound  80  yards  by  30  yards  of  the  naked 
bodies  of  women  piled  table-high. 

While  the  medical  officer  was  inspecting 
the  camp  he  saw  four  girls  carry  another 
corpse  from  the  hut  and  add  it  to  this  fear- 
ful stack  of  death,  which  was  in  plain  view 
of  the  children's  compound.  A  woman  laid 
the  body  of  her  own  child  on  the  heap. 

Most  of  the  dead  were  victims  not  of 
disease,  but  starvation.  The  rations  were 
three  daily  Issues  of  watery  soup  made  of 
meal  and  a  few  vegetables.  Once  or  twice 
a  week  a  few  bits  of  meat  were  thrown  Into 
the  cooking  cauldrons.  But  the  Issue  was 
by  huts,  not  Individuals.  Each  hut  leader 
sent  four  persons  with  large  metal  con- 
tainers to  bring  the  rations,  but  in  practical 
effect  the  distribution  was  not  supervised 
and  those  too  weak  to  fight  for  their  own 
food  got  none. 

MANY  DIX   IN  HtrrS 

They  would  He  on  the  floors  of  the  huts 
until  the  last  thin  trace  of  life  had  disap- 
peared and  no  one  noticed. 

The  insufficient  bunks  were  occupied  by 
wasted  remnants  of  two  to  three  persons. 
One  double-decked  bunk  might  contain  six 
diseases,  six  stages  of  advanced  starvation. 

People  still  are  dying.  The  medical  officer 
■aid  that  even  with  the  best  possible  care 
and  most  careful  diets  thousands  cannot 
be  saved.  Doctors  among  the  prisoners  told 
the  British  they  were  treating  1.714  women 
with  acute  cases — ther"  are  bunks  for  474. 

Of  the  men  there  are  2.242  acute  cases 
occupying  1.900  bunks. 

The  Improvised  hospitals  arranged  by  the 
prisoners  received  125  women  and  60  men 
daily.  All  the  doctors  have  had  typhus  but 
recovered. 

P.MtCELS    WITUUELO 

The  officer  said  large  consignmenU  of  Red 
Cross  parcels  sent  by  Jews  reached  the  camp 
but  never  were  distributed  and  were  not  used 
by  the  Germans,  withheld  apparently  out  of 
sheer  malevolence.  There  is  yet  no  Indi- 
cation what  proportion  of  these  civilian 
prisoners  is  Jews,  but  the  assumption  Is  that 
it  is  high. 

Some  Inadequate  medical  stores  were 
found  m  the  camp.  The  officer  said  that  two 
bright  spots  were  that  the  kitchens  were 
clean  and  well  kept  and  that  the  children 
were  in  comparatively  good  condition.  The 
women  had  used  their  wasting  strength  to 
keep  the  children  clean  and  to  get  them  as 
much  food  as  possible. 

The  SS  masters  occasionally  gave  the  chil- 
dren small  bits  of  candy  the  prisoners  Mkl. 

Cktheltizs  or  Germans  Wn.L  Be  Discttssed 
IN  Commons  Tomorrow 
London.  April  18 —Published  accounts  of 
German  concentration  camps  which  have 
been  stirring  Britons  for  several  days  will  be 
brought  up  formally  in  Commons  tomorrow 


when  Prime  Minister  CburcMll  will  be  asked 
if  the  Infamous  Buchenwald  camp  will  be 
preserved  to  remind  future  generations  of 
Nazi  cruelties. 

The  matter  of  the  guilt  of  Nazi  leaders  in 
the  motmtlng  list  of  war  crimes  was  the  sub- 
ject of  exch&ncres  In  the  House  today.  The 
shaping  of  new  questions  stems  from  British 
convictions  that  Germany  and  the  world 
must  not  be  allowed  to  forget  the  pain  the 
Germans  have  inflicted  and  that  those  re- 
sponsible must  be  punished. 

"Six  thousand  famished  men  and  women." 
or  "One  thousand  burned  by  the  Germans" 
are  samples  of  London  newspaper  headlines. 
Three  separate  stories  on  the  front  p:ge  of 
today's  News-Chronicle  were  under  the  single 
editorial  note:  The  lid  is  being  lifted  from 
the  cauldron  of  horrors  that  was  Nazi  Ger- 
many. 

"Let  German  doctors  and  nurses  be  com- 
pelled to  tend  the  survivors  of  Nazi  brutal- 
ity", suggested  the  Star.  "Let  German  forced 
labor,  recruited  from  all  classes,  demolish 
these  plague  spots.  By  every  means  ram  it 
home  that  Germans  must  atone  for  these 
deeds." 

SoLoiKR,  Reaching  for  Candt,  Ktt.i.it)  bt 
9 -Year-Old  Gesman 

DuLUTH,  Minn.,  April  18. — The  slaying  of 
an  American  soldier  by  a  9-year-old  German 
boy  was  related  by  Second  Lt.  WUliam  Barnes, 
of  Duluth,  in  a  letter  from  Germany  received 
this  week  by  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Barnes.  Duluth. 

"We  bad  stopped  to  re-form  when  a  small 
boy.  9  or  10  years  old,  asked  a  soldier  for  some 
chocolate,"  he  writes.  "He  was  a  cute-look- 
ing youngster,  and  from  force  of  habit  the 
soldier  put  his  hands  In  bis  pockets  to  see 
If  he  had  any. 

"Then  the  cute  little  boy  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  clothes  and  shot  the  man  through 
the  abdomen.  He  couldn't  miss,  he  was  so 
close." 

The  soldier  died  of  his  wounds.  Lieutenant 
Barnes  wrote. 

"Would  you  feel  like  giving  a  toy  to  a 
child  after  that?" 

(Lieutenant  Barnes'  parents  said  they  hcd 
Inclosed  Eome  small  toys  for  refugee  children 
In  their  Christmas  boxes  to  their  son.) 

"And  now  do  you  suppose  I  take  my  eyes 
off  a  civilian  fcr  a  minute?  I've  already  had 
to  kill  one  In  self-defense.  No,  Mom;  I'm 
not  giving  toys  to  German  children." 

Lieutenant  Barnes,  now  20.  was  commis- 
sioned on  bis  eighteenth  birthday.  Wounded 
March  1  in  Germany,  he  is  now  In  an  English 
hospital. 

He  is  a  nephew  of  Julius  Barnes,  former 
president  of  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


The  Foi^otten  Fighter* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

THE    FORGOTTEN     FIGHTERS 

"They  need  everything  except  courage. 
They  had  plenty  of  that  to  begin  with  and 
7  years  of  suffering  has  not  diminished  their 
supply."  So  Martha  Gellhom  writes  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Spanish  E^ubl  leans  In 
southwestern  France — the  men,  women,  and 


chUdren  who  fou£ht  the  first  great  fi«ht  to 
stem  the  Nazi-Fascist  rebellion  against  our 
clvUixatlon.  who  escaped  across  the  Pyrenees 
after  the  first  great  defeat,  who  were  there- 
after shunted  through  one  concentration 
camp  and  another,  who  fought  with  tha 
Uaquls  In  the  liberation  of  Priuice  and  who 
now.  In  the  first  great  dawn  of  victory  fcr 
their  cause,  find  themselves  stUl  persons 
without  a  country,  find  the  franco  despo- 
tism recogniaed  by  aU  their  Allies  and  find 
that  they  cannot  even  loot  for  relief  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  ItehabUltatlon 
Administration  because  "Spain  is  a  neutral." 
Something  like  half  a  million  of  them  are 
supposed  to  have  crossed  the  frontier  after 
the  murder  of  the  Spanish  Republic.  Most 
have  been  absorbed,  in  cne  way  or  another, 
into  the  strange  and  bloody  times  which 
that  great  crime  initiated.  They  were  de- 
ported by  the  Nazis.  They  went  Into  Ixjnd- 
age  to  French  collaboratora.  They  died. 
Many  Joined  the  Maquis;  but  with  the  end 
of  the  guerrilla  fighting  they  are  again  men 
without  homes  or  work,  even  though,  as 
Miss  Gellhom  dryly  observes,  "everybody  ap- 
preciates very  much  what  they  did."  In 
all  there  are  about  80.000  still  In  dire  need 
In  the  Toulouse  area — composed  mainly  of 
those  crippled  in  the  civil  war  or  with  the 
Maquis,  and  the  families  of  men  who  were 
deported  or  have  died  In  the  guerrilla  fight- 
ing. If  they  are  Inclined  to  look  now  with 
a  certain  Spanish  cynicism  on  words  o£ 
praise  and  applause  for  their  heroic  fight, 
one  can  hardly  blame  them.  But  It  is  poe- 
elble  to  send  more  than  words.  The  Spanish 
Refugee  Appeal  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst 
Refugee  Committee,  192  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  York,  is  sending  every  dollar  which 
It  raises  to  the  Unitarian  Service  Commlt- 
teefor  distribution  to  these  forgotten  fight- 
ers for  our  common  freedom. 


Tribute  to  Vision  of  Hon.  Scott  W.  Lucas, 
of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  19.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  East  St.  Louis  (El.)  Journal  of 
Tuesday,  April  17,  1945: 

BinUUNG   AUERICA 

Illinois  can  be  proud  of  the  social  vlalon 
shown  by  Senator  Scott  Lucas  In  his  spon- 
sorship of  a  bill  that  would  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration by  half  a  billion  dollars.  If  passed 
and  approved,  as  it  probably  will  be,  the 
Lucas  bin  will  permit  an  Immense  and  rapid 
extension  of  electric  service  among  the  farms 
of  the  country. 

Few  public  improvements  have  eqxial  so- 
cial importance,  for  the  reason  that  electricity 
on  a  farm  is  the  key  to  better  living  in  every 
possible  way.  Electricity  frees  the  farm  wife 
from  slavery  to  the  pump.  It  is  the  agency 
that  brings  water  into  the  house,  eliminat- 
ing an  age-old  drudgery.  It  brings  light,  for 
better  reading  and  study;  cleanliness;  re- 
frigeration for  a  better  diet.  A  thousand 
tasks  that  wore  cut  human  bodies  and  dulled 
minds  are  easUy  performed  by  electricity. 
Better  citizenship  follov/s  the  high  lines. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  gain  so  much, 
from  an  amount  of  money  that  would  be  con- 
sumed in  a  few  days  of  war.  It  would  be  stup:d 
not  to  grasp  the  ojpjrtunlty.    And  even  the 
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half  billion  will  net  b«  a  permanent  debt 
upon  taxpayers:  it  will  be  advanced  in  self- 
liquidating  loans  to  be  repaid  over  a  term  of 
years. 


"This 


Eleanor  RoomtcU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  19.  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  scon 
as  opportunity  will  present  Itsell  and  I 
^,will  have  the  privilege  to  see  the  Presl- 
d<E>nt,  I  shall  urge  that  he  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  greatest  woman 
of  our  Nation — Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt — 
wife  of  our  late  beloved  President.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  who  has  so  splen- 
didly cooperated  and  aided  him  during 
his  tenure  of  office  In  carrying  on  his 
tremendous  activities  and  duties,  to  ac- 
cept some  post  with  the  Government. 
Regardless  of  how  high  the  assignment 
may  be.  I  know  her  great  ability  will 
enable  her  to  All  It  to  the  enUre  satisfac- 
tion of  the  American  people  Her  keen 
interest  In  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
her  proven  desire  to  aid  humanity  in 
every  way  makes  her  a  Citizen  of  the  first 
value  who  should  not  be  lost  upon  our 
Government.  A<;;de  from  her  life  as  the 
wile  of  a  great  President  she  is  enUtled 
on  her  own  right  to  have  a  place  of  major 
importance  in  our  Government — either  in 
Its  domestic  aspects  or  in  our  relation- 
ships with  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  is 
truly  a  great  person.  The  President 
could  make  no  finer — yes  and  wiser — 
move  than  to  ofler  her  any  assignment 
that  comes  within  the  scope  of  his  office. 
In  this  connection.  I  Insert  an  article  by 
Josephine  Ripley,  appearing  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  entitled  "Eleanor 
Roosevelt.  Private  Citizen."  as  follows: 

SLKANOa  KOOSXVCT.  PRIVATT  CmZEN 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

WAaHiNOTON— After  13  years  as  wife  of  liie 
President  of  the  United  States.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  closes  the  door  of  the  White  House 
behind  her  this  week  to  t>eccme  a  private 
dttaen. 

No  President's  wife  In  the  history  of  the 
country  has  traveled  as  widely  or  been  as 
active  in  public  affairs  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

While  the  change  which  has  come  upon 
her  so  suddenly  will  lead  her  into  different 
paths,  few  believe  it  wtU  mean  her  retirement 
from  public  life. 

Kleanor  Roosevelt  has  always  l)een  an 
active  woman,  keenly  interested  in  people 
and  In  affairs.  Since  coming  to  the  White 
House,  her  viewpoint  has  broadened.  She  Is 
a  person  who  thinks  today  in  the  terms  of 
nation*— the  United  Nations  In  which  her 
husband  had  such  hope. 

She  Is  net  one  of  the  great  women  think- 
ers of  the  day.  but  she  is.  nevertheless,  a 
person  of  manv  Ulenu  and  wide  experience 
In  varioxis  fields. 

In  her  many  speeches  over  the  radio  sha 
has  acquired  an  admirable  technique,  a  field 
In  which  the  feminine  voice  meets  its  sever- 
est test. 

She  is  equally  at  home  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. She  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
booka.  Including  "The  Moral  Basis  of  Democ- 
racy." "When  You  Grow  Up  to  Vote,"  "Ita 
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Recofnidon  of  Ital^  ai  an  Ally 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  G  ANDREWS 

or  NKW  TCUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Aprii  19.  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  td  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRD.  1  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Se cretary  of  State: 


Dkpaxtment  or  Statt. 
Washington.  April  17,  1945. 
The  Honorable  W.  O.  Airotrws, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deab  Mk.  Andrews:  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  April  fl,  1945,  enclosing  a  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  Federation  of 
Italian- American  Societies,  of  Biiffalo,  N.  Y., 
together  with  severed  expressions  signed  by 
your  constituents  urging  that  Italy  be  recc^- 
ntzed  as  an  ally. 

Your  constituents  urge  that  this  Govern- 
ment recognize  Italy  as  a  political  as  well  as 
a  military  partner  and  that  she  be  accorded 
the  statios  of  full  ally.  In  this  connection. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  references 
to  our  "allies"  are  now  In  common  usage,  we 
have  no  formal  treaty  of  alliance  v.lth  any 
power.  The  admittance  of  Italy  as  a  nember 
of  the  United  Nations  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  recognizing  Italy  as  a  political  par;ier,  to 
the  extent  that  the  other  nations  are  ro. recog- 
nized. However.  It  must  be  understood  that 
such  a  step  Is  not  for  consideration  and  de- 
cision by  this  Government  alone,  but  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  other  United  Na- 
tions. 

You  may  assure  your  constituents  that  the 
United  States  Government  gives  constant 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  Its  relations 
with  Italy,  which  have  developed  consider- 
ably toward  a  friendly  and  normal  basis  since 
the  Italian  surrender  In  September  1943. 
Formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  now  been  resumed.  The 
Italian  Ambassador  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  to  the  President  on  March  8,  1945. 
and  this  Government  is  likewise  represented 
In  Italy  by  a  fully  accredited  Ambassador. 

The  enclosure  to  your  letter  are  returned  to 
you  herewith. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  R.  SiLiiiNnrs.  Jr. 


Military  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ow 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OP  NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Military  Training  of  Young 
Men: 

CmzENs  CoMMrrTEx  roa  MiLrrAKT 

Training  or  Young  Men,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y..  April  4.  1945. 

The  Citizens  Committee  for  Military  Train- 
ing of  Young  Men,  Inc.,  Just  formed  and 
chartered  as  a  nonprofit  organization  In  the 
SUte  of  New  York.  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
small  group  which  played  a  leading  part  In 
organizing  the  Plattsburg  Camps  of  1915  and 
1916.  the  War  Camps  of  1917.  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  System  In  1940. 

It  is  now  directly  Interested  In  the  subject 
of  a  military  training  program,  both  Army 
and  Navy,  for  young  men  at  about  18  year* 
of  age,  to  begin  after  this  war  Is  over  and 
the  Nation  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  the  future  In  maintaining  peace 
and  avoiding  war. 

Such  a  military  training  program  has  be- 
come an  Issue  of  the  day,  as  you  well  know, 
and  much  Is  being  said  and  written  pro  and 
con  on  whether  this  program  should  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

This  committee  realizes  that  a  law  of  thie 
kind  will  affect  the  life  of  every  ma\^  citizen 
In  the  United  States  and  that  It  marks  a 
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complete  change  In  our  military  policy  of 
the  past  150  years. 

Therefore  we  feel,  most  deeply,  that  the 
subject  should  be  fully  and  openly  debated 
throughout  the  country  In  every  city,  town, 
mnii  hAflolet.  without  prejudice.  Above  all. 
we  feel  that  public  opinion  should  be  clearly 
crystallized  on  Just  what  Is  meant  by  mili- 
tary training  and  Its  advantage  to  the  Nation. 

When  the  committee  usee  the  term  mili- 
tary training  for  young  men,  we  mean  Just 
this  and  nothing  more. 

We  ar>  convinced  that  1  year  of  continuous 
progressive  military  training  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 9  weeks  basic  traiixlng.  9  weeks  special- 
ist training,  13  weeks  small  unit,  13  weeks 
large  unit,  and  8  weeks  maneuvers  (Navy  to 
have  corresponding  program)  would  not 
make  a  nation  of  militarists  nor  would  It 
Interfere  with  or  change  In  any  way  the 
American  tradition  of  public  and  private 
education. 

Our  World  War  No.  1  Army  and  Navy  did 
not  make  a  mUiUry  caste,  nor  Is  there  any 
sign  that  our  Army  and  Navy  of  World  War 
No.  2  will  make  a  mlUtary  caste.  Certainly 
It  Is  hard  to  conceive  that  1  year's  military 
training  will  give  any  young  fellow  anything 
except  better  health,  a  keener  mind,  a  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  military  science,  and 
a  primary  equipment  lor  the  piirsuit  of  per- 
sonal advancement. 

Bluntly  speaking,  this  conunlttee  would 
stoutly  oppose  any  imposition  of  political 
Indoctrination  and  propaganda  by  the  pres- 
ent or  future  administration  in  Washington. 
But  our  chief  concern  now  Is  to  get  the 
whole  subject  before  all  Americans — irrespec- 
tive of  race,  color,  and  creed — for  open  debate. 

To  accomplish  this  we  are  forming  a  Na- 
tion-wide group  In  order  to  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  such  debate,  so  that  the  Con- 
gress will  know  what  the  people  are  thinking. 

We  are  a  volunteer  organization  and  rep- 
resent no  special  Interests  of  any  kind. 

Our  funds  will  be  publicly  subscribed  by 
Individuals.  We  shall  not  accept  corporate 
moneys.  Our  txxjks  will  be  audited  by  a 
nationally  known  firm  of  auditors  and  they 
are  open  for  public  Inspection  by  any  re- 
sponsible source. 

Our  purpose  In  writing  you  personally  Is 
to  identify  this  committee,  Its  objective.  Its 
beliefs,  and  Its  plan  of  activities. 

In  stating  our  views  we  would  welcome  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jay  Cookk,  President. 


Reiolntion  of  Dnrham  Hosiery  Mills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  19.  1945 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham, 
N.  C.  of  April  17,  1945: 

HOfHERT  MILL  UNION  APPROVES  RESOLUTION 

In  a  formal  statement  textile  workers  at 
the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  No.  6,  expressed 
deep  regret  yesterday  concerning  the  death 
at  President  Roosevelt.  The  statement  fol- 
lows: 

"We,  the  members  of  T.  W.  U.  A.,  Local  802. 
wish  to  express  our  deepest  and  slncerest 
sorrow  In  the  death  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved Presidents  in  history.  Never  before 
has  there  been  such  a  Presdent  who  had  at 
heart,  as  he  did,  the  working  people  and  their 


conditions  and  took  steps  to  better  their 
conditions,  making  them  feel  freer  and  be- 
lieve that  they  were  actually  Americans  free 
to  take  part  In  organizations  to  help  their 
fellow-workers.  Through  him  the  textile 
workers,  the  miners,  farmers,  and  laboring 
people  of  every  trade  could  b\illd  a  freer  and 
better  America  In  which  to  live,  winning 
better  working  conditions,  better  pay,  and 
fairer  policies  not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  their  employers.  Thank  God  for  such  a 
President. 

"May  God  grant  our  beloved  and  faithful 
President  more  relief  from  his  labor  than  he 
had  on  earth.  May  God  grant  all  of  this 
Nation  a  thankful  heart,  and  courage  to  keen 
fighting  for  the  cause  our  President  worked 
for. 

"May  God  bless  our  new  President.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  as  he  carries  on  the  work  as  he 
believes  Roosevelt  would  want  It  done." 

The  sUtement  is  signed  by  Paul  R.  Wll- 
lisons,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union. 


AsiOonding  War  Production  of  the 
Chrysler  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATTVES 

Thursday.  AprU  19,  1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  it  has  l)een  my  custom  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  war  to  announce 
to  the  House  the  astounding  production 
of  various  manufacturers  of  the  Michi- 
gan area. 

Our  State  can  rightfully  be  called  the 
major  producer  of  the  tools  of  war  and 
has  been  referred  to  in  these  trjing  times 
as  the  Hub  of  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy. 

Today  in  speaking  of  the  production  of 
the  Chrysler  Corporation.  1  spoke  from 
that  hub  extends  to  their  Dodge  Chicago 
plant  from  which  was  recently  shipped 
its  ten  thousandth  Wright  B-29  engine, 
which  production,  I  am  informed,  was 
ahead  of  schedule.  Here  it  might  be  well 
to  refer  to  the  miracle  of  construction  of 
the  very  plant  wherein  this  production 
took  place.  For  only  a  little  over  2'/2 
years  ago  the  Dodge  Chicago  plant  was  a 
Bet  of  blueprints. 

Today— 

As  Mr.  K.  T.  Keller  stated- 
it  Is  one  of  America's  largest  war  operations. 
and  is  another  example  of  how  IndtJstry  has 
met  the  chaUenge  of  war  production. 

My  colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  Chrysler  Corporation  has 
shipped  more  than  34.000,000  spare  parts 
for  B-29  engines.  5,000  B-29  as.semblies 
consisting  of  nose  sections,  leading  wing 
edges,  and  cowling  sets,  23,000  tanks, 
12.000  tank  engines,  170,000  rockets, 
60,000  Bofors  guns,  three  thousand  mil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition,  2,000  Radar 
units,  400,000  Dodge  Army  trucks,  ICO 
miles  of  submarine  nets,  5,500  Sperry 
gyro-compasses,  7,800  marine  tugs  and 
tractors,  26,000  marine  engines,  9.000 
Navy  pontoons,  4.500  Curtiss  Helldiver 
wing  sections,  8.000  Vought  Sikorsky 
Corsair  landing  gears,  10.000,000  duralu- 
minum  forgings,  370,000  bomb  shackles, 
and  60,000  Army  field  ranges— all  prod- 


ucts of  a  great  corporation,  resulting 
from  the  unity  of  the  brawn  and  brain 
of  man. 

Just  as  the  name  of  Chrysler  Is  known 
and  feared  by  our  enemies  in  time  of 
war.  so  it  is  known  and  cherished  for  its' 
production  of  comfort  goods  in  the  days 
of  peace.    May  God  speed  those  day^. 


Let  There  Be  No  Fear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK;8 

or  i  . 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
in  the  CcNcnEssiONAL  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Argus,  pub- 
lished at  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  on  April 
14,  1945,  and  was  titled  "Let  There  B« 
No  Pear": 

LBT  THXaX   BE   NO  FEAR 

As  the  simple  but  saintly  solemn  rites  of 
his  church  are  being  read  In  the  White  House 
this  afternoon  over  the  body  ol  Franklin 
Roosevelt  It  is  both  proper  and  pertinent  that 
the  people  over  whom  he  ruled  for  12  years 
dedicate  themselves  to  carry  on  in  this  Jiour 
of  national  peril.  Not  even  for  the  obsequies 
of  a  Commander  in  Chief  can  the  armies  of 
this  Nation  relax  a  moment,  and  that  same 
obligation  should  bind  those  of  us  who  are 
not  upon  the  combat  fronts. 

There  were  faint-hearted  folk  who  last 
year  questioned  the  advlsabUlty  of  conduct- 
ing a  Presidential  Election  In  the  midst  of 
a  deadly  war.  They  were4>roved  wrong,  and 
by  virtue  of  our  ability  to  fcUow  the  Consti- 
tution even  in  the  days  of  the  most  extreme 
emergency  the  pillars  of  this  Republic  were 
strengthened.  So,  today,  as  we  gird  our- 
selves to  renewed  battle  at  the  gates  of 
Berlin,  as  we  push  home  In  the  Pacific  the 
righteous  blow  which  is  to  give  freedom  to 
that  part  of  the  world,  let  us  put  away  fear 
from  our  minds. 

It  was  Piesldent  Roosevelt  himself  who  at 
his  first  Inaugtiral  said: 

••This  great  Nation  wUl  endure  as  It  has 
endured,  wUl  revive,  and  will  prosper.  So, 
first  of  all,  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that 
the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself — 
nameless,  unreasoning,  unjustified  terror 
which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to  convert 
retreat  Into  advance." 

Berlin  and  Tolr>o  need  expect  no  relaxation 
upon  the  part  of  those  In  command  of  our 
armies  and  our  fleets.  Marshall  and  KUng. 
Eisenhower  and  Nlmltz  and  MacArthur,  will 
remain  In  control  of  our  strategy.  President 
Truman  has  promptly  given  assurance  to 
that  effect.  The  Cabinet  at  Washington  wUl, 
for  the  time  at  least,  remain  Intact.  There 
will  not  be  the  slightest  interruption  In  the 
fighting  at  the  front  and  there  must  not  be 
any  let -down  in  the  production  here  at  home 
of  the  weapons  of  war  and  their  shipment  to 
the  fields  of  combat. 

So.  too,  there  Is  grave  reapKmslbUlty  upon 
all  of  us  upon  the  home  front  that  we  carry 
on  without  lapse,  that  we  shoulder  our  bur- 
dens and  press  forward  as  do  brave  soldiers 
under  new  command,  that,  above  all.  we  do 
not  relinquish  in  even  momentary  panic  one 
single  Item  in  the  master  plan  designed  to 
force  the  unconditional  surrender  of  our 
enemies. 

Instead,  as  Prenklln  D.  Booeerelt  U  being 
borne  tonight  to  his  last  resting  place  above 
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Westchester  upon  th«  Hudson,  let  the  wreath 
vhlch  we  place  upon  his  bier  read : 

"Cur  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  oxir  tears, 
Cxxr  faith  trlura|;^ant  o'er  our  fean. 
Are  all  with  thee." 


Tbe  American  Legion  Versus  Commnnism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MisausippT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaif.  AprU  18,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  graiited  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Heccro.  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  C.  J.  Western, 
commander,  ard  J.  L.  Workman,  adju- 
tant, Columbia  Post.  No.  34.  American 
Legion.  \Vashin?tcn.  D.  C  .  toRother  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  Columbia  Post 
concerning  the  commissioning  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cammunlst  Party  in  the 
United  States  ^.rmy. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

Columbia  Post.  No.  34, 

Amkxtcan  Lxcion. 
Waahiniton.  D.  C.  April  17.  1945. 
Hon.  JcRN  E  R.'>nc:N. 

House  of  RcfTesentativ^s. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  D»\m  Ma..  Rakkin:  TTie  members  of 
Co^umbU  Pest.  No.  34.  American  Log'.un.  at 
a  regular  meetltg  held  April  4.  1945.  went 
on  record  to  cc-nmend  ycu  In  ycxir  open 
attack  on  commuitsm  in  making  known  to 
the  public  f.icts  and  accomplishments  under- 
taken by  that  ot«anlzatlon.  Tcur  eCort  Is 
a  worth-while  strn  forward  to  dsfeat  the^e 
un-American  IdeiJ  so  rapidly  gaining  head- 
way in  the  Unlteil  States. 

The  members  cf  Columbia  Post  know  you 
as  a  worthy  frlrrd  of  the  veterans,  end  are 
familiar  rith  your  untiring  efforts  to  accom- 
plish anything  thst  might  be  a  benefit  to  sU 
Teterans. 

Many  tlOMS  yoa  have  battled  In  faTor  of 
the  vetarans'  cauie.  somettmct  agalnrt  heavy 
odds,  but  alwayi  with  ourai*.  We  are 
coafldant  that  ycu  w:n  cnrry  on  to  a  rue- 
OMtfUl  flalih  tb*  taak  that  you  have  beguit 
la  dilMittBg  aomBiualam. 

I  nuMtion  paaatd  hf  tha  peil 
k  a  ctoar  UBdnatandUic 
of  how  the  memb(*ni  feal  about  commun'tm 
and  should  there  be  anyth<ng  In  any  way 
In  which  th'T  m't-ht  aid  you  they  will  be  ever 
viUtat  ard  cocpetctlve. 
Very  truly  yctars. 

J.   L.   WOBXMAM. 

Whereas  It  has  l>econie  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  Department  of  War  to  permit  mem- 
bers of  the  Commualst  Party  or  persons  w.th 
eommunlstlc  leantr  gs  to  rrc3lTe  ccmmiaslons 
tn  Um  armed  forces  of  the  United  Statea;  and 

Whareas  the  mexibers  of  Columbia  Post, 
Mo.  94.  District  cf  Columbia.  American 
liegtoa,  as  weil  as  all  leftlonnairea.  having 
previously  dedicated  themselves  to  a  100- 
percent  Americanism:  and 

Whereas  having  i«r»ed  In  Wwld  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  Ho.  S  to  uphold  Americanism; 
and 

Whereas  the  members  of  Columbia  Post. 
Ho.  34.  District  of  Columbia.  American  Legion 
are  cf  the  opinion  that  this  policy  of  the 
Department  of  War  Is  dangerous  and  Inim- 
ical to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country: 
Mow.  therefore,  be  it 


protest 
anned 


me:  ibers 


Resolved,  That  Columb 
on  record  as  opposing  thii 
partment  of  War,  and 
of  commissions  In  the 
sans  advocating  and  bel 
nistic  principles  or  other 
and  l>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the 
Post  No.  34  reaffirm  and 
selves  to  the  principles  of 
cf  America,  and  oppose  t 
subversive  actions  that 
welfare  and  liberty  of  our 
further 

Rssolved.  That  this  res^lu 
th'  approbation  cf  the  d 
tlon  of  the  District  of 
to  th    attention  of  the 
tlon  for  approval. 


ar> 


nest 


tion.  If  it  meets 

I  partment  conven- 

bs  brovght 

national  conveu- 


Col  umbia. 


War  Department  Warns 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


HON.  ADOLPH  J 


or   LLLINOtS 

IS  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REl 'RESENT .STIVES 

Thursday.  Apri   19,  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  just  besn  called  to  a  warning 
Issued  to  the  armed  forces  overseas 
t^ainst   foreign   and   damestc  fascism 


I  want  to  con::iatulate 
ment  on  tne  issuance  o 
many  of  cur  soldiery 


by  the  false  Fascist  propaganda.  While 
the  warning  will  be  liemncial  to  the 
members  of  our  armed  forcjs,  I  feel  it 


a  Post,  No.  84    go 

policy  of  the  De- 

the  granting 

forces  to  per- 

evlng   In   commu- 

subverslve  action; 


of  Columbia 

rededlcate  them- 

the  United  States 

c  principles  of  all 

dani»erou8  to  the 

country;  and  be  It 


Against  Fascism 


REMARKS 


SABATH 


he  War  Depart- 

tliis  warning  as 

liave  been  misled 


will  al.3o  be  helpful  to 
lans  In  bringing  to  the!- 


of  being  alert  pnd  guarding  a?a  nst  sub 
versive  propajranda.     1 
Department  warning  or 


powi  r. 

fnr 


caua  • 
COR)  3at 


we 


r  le. 


Wa* 
Washington,  D  C 

rasciaM 

Note  for  this  week's 
>  U   not    the   eoalMt    thini 
analyie:  nor,  once  in 
stroy.    It  U  Important 
th:\t  of  the  wor  d  that  cs 
stbit  undersund  the 
farclsm.  In  order  to 
■trcM  are :   (I)  Fascism  Is 
to  power  at  a  time  cf  ec 
fnscUra  Inevitably  leads 
ccme  to  any  country:  (4) 
It  by  making  our  democrat ' 

You  are  awny  from  ho 
your  families,  nc  longer  at 
school  and  many  of  you 
lives  because  of  a  thing 

We  Americans  have  bee  » 
for  more  than  3  years 
one  cf  the  leading  war 
back  from  the  battle  frcnt 
that  took  him  into  big  citi 
all  over  America.    He 
all   kinds  of  people.     He 
Americans  are  vague  about 
really  means     He  found 
were  confident  they  would 
If  they  saw  one. 

And  are  we  In  uniform 
what  fascism  is — where  it 
made  it  strong?     Do  we 
leads  men  to  do  the 
at  Matdanek?    Do  we  know 
to  attack  helpless  nations? 
and  war  inevitable  resulti 
all  Fascists  speak  only 
Japauese — or  do  some  of 


DspABTHTarr. 
Marci  24.  1945. 
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American  civil- 
minds  the  need 


insert  the  War 
fascism: 


(^scusslnn:  Fareism 

to    Identify    and 

Is  It  fs'y  to  de- 

our  future  and 

nany  rf  us  as  pos- 

and  practices  of 

It.     Points  to 

more  ipt  to  come 

iniomtc  cr>sls:    (2) 

war;   Oi   It  can 

can  heat  combat 

wcrk. 

separated  from 

>  civilian  Job  or  at 

risking  your  very 

'  fascism.  •   •    • 

flShting  Fascists 

^^hen  Cecil  Brown, 

enta,  c?me 

he  went  on  a  trip 

and  small  towns 

and  listened  to 

found   that   most 

Just  what  fascism 

Americans  who 

■ecognize  a  Fascist 


arf 

cal  ed 


cor  responds 


any  more  certain 

came  from — what 

1  now  how  fascism 

thm  ;s  done  to  people 

how  It  leads  them 

Are  Maidaneks 

of  fasi:lsm?     Do 

German.   Italian,  or 

speak  our  lan- 


them 


guage?  Will  military  victory  in  this  war  auto* 
matically  kill  fascism?  Or  could  fascism  rise 
In  the  United  l-.tates  after  It  has  been  crushed 
abroad?     What  can  we  do  to  prevent  It? 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  get  to  know  the 
answers.  If  we  don't  understand  fascism 
and  recognize  fascism  when  we  see  it.  It  might 
crop  up  again — under  another  label — and 
cause  another  war. 

FASCISM    AND   BUSINESS 

Fascism  Is  a  way  to  run  a  country — It's  the 
way  Italy  wes  run.  and  the  way  Germany  and 
Japan  are  run.  Fascism  Is  the  precise  op- 
posite of  democracy.  The  people  run  demo- 
cratic governments,  but  Fascist  goverrmenta 
run  the  people. 

Fascism  is  government  by  the  few  and  for 
the  few.  The  objective  Is  seizure  and  con- 
trol of  the  economic,  political,  social,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  state.  Why?  The  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life  Interferes  with  their  meth- 
ods and  desire  for:  (1)  conducting  business; 
(2)  living  with  their  fellow  men:  (3»  having 
the  final  say  in  matters  concerning  others,  as 
well  as  themselves.  The  basic  principles  of 
democracy  stand  in  the  way  of  their  desires; 
hence — democracy  must  go!  Anyone  who  la 
not  a  member  of  their  Inner  gang  has  to  do 
what  he's  told.  Thsy  permit  no  civil  lib- 
'  ertles.  no  equality  before  the  lew  •  •  • 
Thsy  maintain  themselves  In  power  by  use 
of  force  combined  with  propaganda  based 
on  primitive  Ideas  of  "blood"  and  "race,"  by 
skillful  manipulation  of  fear  and  hate,  and 
by  false  promise  of  security.  The  propa- 
ganda glorifies  war  end  Insists  It  Is  smart 
and  "realistic  "  to  be  pitiless  and  violent. 

Question.  How  does  fascism  get  In  power? 
How  can  a  violent  program  that  enslaves  the 
people  win  any  support? 

FINANCIAL  INTERESTS  BEHIND  FASCISM 

Fascljnh  came  to  power  In  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Japan  at  a  time  of  social  and  economic 
uniest.  A  small  group  of  men,  supported 
In  secret  by  powerful  financial  and  military 
Interests,  convinced  enough  Insecure  people 
that  fascism  would  give  them  the  things 
they  wanted     •     •     •. 

At  the  very  time  that  the  Fascists  pro- 
claimed that  their  p.rty  was  the  party  of 
ths  averarie  citizen,  they  were  In  the  pay  of 
certain  big  Industrialists  and  financiers  v,ho 
wanted  to  run  the  people  with  on  Iron  hand. 

The  Fascists  p.omiscd  cverylhlnp  to  every- 
one. They  would  moke  the  poor  rich  and  the 
rich  richer.  To  the  farmers,  the  Fastis ci 
pioroUed  land  through  elimination  of  larg* 
etUtee,  To  the  workers  they  promised  elimi- 
nation of  unemployment— job«  for  all  at  high 
wacM.  To  the  small  bualnMsmen  they 
promlMd  more  euttomen  and  profits  through 
the  elimination  of  large  business  enterprises. 
To  big  busineaamen  and  the  lndi;8k rial  1st  they 
secretly  promlMd  grea'ver  security  and  profita 
through  the  elimination  of  small  business 
competitors  and  trade  unions  and  the  crush- 
ing of  Scclallsti  and  Communists.  To  tht 
wliole  nation  thoy  promlced  plory  and  wealth 
by  conquest.  They  asserted  It  was  th:!lr 
right,  as  a  "superior  people."  to  rule  the 
world. 

As  soon  as  these  methods  had  won  them 
enough  of  a  follov7lng  to  form  their  stcrm 
troops,  the  Fascists  brgan  using  force  to 
stifle  and  wipe  out  any  opposition.  Trose 
who  saw  through  the  false  front  of  fascism 
and  opposed  them  were  beaten,  tortured  and 
killed. 

The  Fascists  knew  that  all  believerr.  in 
democracy  were  their  enemies.  They  knew 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  demcc- 
racy— faith  In  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people— was  the  direct  opposite  of 
the  Fascist  princlpie  of  rule  by  the  elite  few. 
So  they  fought  democracy  In  all  its  ph-.ses! 
•  •  •  They  played  the  political,  religicus. 
social,  and  econo-Tlc  groups  a.-^alnst  crch 
other  and  seized  power  while  these  grcu"s 
struggled  against  each  other.  *     ' 
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XJTTLX  BUSINESS  IIXTRATEO 

Question.  How  could  the  Fascists  keep  their 
contradictory  promises,  cnce  they  got  In 
power?  How  did  their  program  actually  work: 
out? 

It  was  easy  enough  for  the  Fascists  to 
promise  all  things  to  all  i>eople  before  they 
were  In  power.  Once  they  were  actually  In 
power,  they  cotild  not,  of  course,  keep  their 
contradictory  promises.  They  had  Intended 
In  advance  to  break  some,  and  they  did  break 
thoee  they  had  made  to  the  middle  classes, 
the  workers,  and  the  farmers. 

As  soon  as  the  Fascists  were  In  control  of 
the  government,  the  torturlnga  and  kllimgs 
were  no  longer  the  unlawful  acts  of  a  po- 
litical party  and  Its  hoodum  gangs.  They 
became  official  government  policy  Among 
the  first  victims  of  this  oflBclal  policy  were 
those  farmers,  workers,  and  small  business- 
men who  had  believed  the  promises  that  nad 
been  made  to  them  and  who  complained 
that  they  had  been  "sucked  In."  Some 
simply  vanished.  Often  they  came  home  to 
their  families  by  return  rai-U  In  little  Jars  of 
ashes.     •     •     • 

The  Fascists  "solved"  unemployment  oy 
converting  their  nations  Into  giant  war  ma- 
chines. The  unemployed  were  either  con- 
scripted Into  the  army  or  organized  In  labor 
battalions  and  put  to  work  In  war  plants. 

WHT  FASCISTS  ARE  ANTI-UNION 

Deprived  of  their  unions,  the  working  peo- 
ple could  be  driven  to  work  longer  and 
harder  for  less  and  less  money,  so  that  those 
who  subsidized  and  ran  fascism  could  grow 
richer.  By  wiping  out  all  internal  competi- 
tion— especially  the  small  medium-sized 
business  firms — profits  we  e  Increased  still 
higher  for  the  handful  on  top.  In  some 
cases,  the  fascists  then  gobbled  control  of 
the  top  corporations.  The  living  standards 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  declined,  of 
course.  As  they  earned  less  and  less,  they 
were  able  to  buy  less  and  leas  of  the  goods 
they  produced.     •     •     • 

Once  the  Fascists  were  in  control  of  the 
government,  not  even  the  gang  on  top  was 
8\fe  from  Its  own  members  Tliere  would  be 
more  loot  and  power  per  Fascist  leader  If 
some  Fascist  lenders  were  eliminated.  Some 
of  the  party  "big  shots."  and  some  of  those 
who  had  helped  them  take  over  were  th«ra- 
for*  purged.  Many  would-he  partners  in  the 
dictatorship,  including  some  industriuUata, 
wound  up  in  JaU,  in  eaile.  or  dead. 

CAN  rr  MAPrajf  xxaEt 

Some  Americana  would  Rive  an  emphatic 
"no"  to  the  quoatlon  "Can  fascism  come  to 
Axnarlca  after  It  bas  been  defeated  abroad?" 
The*  would  tay  that  Acierlcana  are  too 
■mart,  that  they  are  sold  on  the  democratic 
way  of  lira,  that  they  wouldn't  permit  any 
group  to  put  faaclsm  o^er  In  America, 
Faaclam,  aome  might  tay,  la  something  pe- 
culiar that  you  find  only  among  people  who 
like  swastikas,  who  like  to  llsUn  to  speeche 
from  balconies  in  Rome,  or  who  like  to  think 
that  their  emperor  Is  God.  Their  reaction 
might  be  that  It  Is  something  foreign  that 
Americans  would  recognize  in  a  minute,  like 
the  goose-step.  They  might  feel  that  we'd 
laugh  It  out  of  existence  In  a  hurry. 

UNTTXD  STATES  HAS   100  PEBCENT  AMEBICAM 
FASCISTS 

Question.  Do  all  Fascists  come  from  Ger- 
many, Japan,  or  Italy? 

In  a  good  many  European  nations,  the 
people  felt  the  same  way  some  of  us  do: 
that  fascism  was  foreign  to  them  and  couJd 
never  become  a  power  In  ttielr  land.  They 
found,  however,  that  fascist-minded  people 
within  their  borders,  especially  with  aid  from 
the  outside,  could  seize  power.  The  Ger- 
mans, of  course,  made  efficient  use  of  fascist- 
minded  traitors  whom  we  hf.ve  come  to  know 
generally  as  "the  fifth  coluian." 

In  France,  which  was  considered  a  leading 
democracy  of  Europe,  the  betrayal  was  spear- 
headed by  a  powerful  clique  of  native  100- 


percent  "French"  Fascists.  Norway  had  its 
Quisling  who  was  as  "pure-blooded"  a  Nor- 
wegian as  Laval  was  a  "pure-blooded"  French- 
man. The  Netherlands'  Musserte  were  "100- 
percent  Dutch."  Belgium's  Degrelles  "100- 
percent  Belgian,"  and  Britain's  Mosleys  "100- 
percent  British."  The  United  States  also  has 
its  native  Fascists  who  say  that  they  are 
"100-percent  Americans."  There  »ere  native 
Fascists  in  the  Philippines,  In  Thailand 
(Slam),  in  China,  in  Burma,  In  many  other 
countries — all  waiting  to  become  willing  pup- 
pets of  the  Axis.  Not  one  of  these  Fascists 
Is  a  foreigner  who  had  to  be  Imported  from 
Germany,  or  Japan,  or  Italy. 

Question.  Have  any  groups  In  America  used 
Fascist  tactics  and  appeals? 

Most  of  the  people  in  America  like  to  be 
good  neighbors.  But,  at  various  times  and 
places  in  our  history,  we  have  had  sorry  In- 
stances of  mob  sadism,  lynchlngs.  vlgllantism, 
terror,  and  suppression  of  civil  liberties.  We 
have  had  our  hooded  gangs.  Black  Legions, 
Silver  Shirts,  and  racial  and  religious  bigots. 
All  of  them,  in  the  name  of  Americanism, 
have  used  undemocratic  methods  and  doc- 
trines which  experience  has  shown  can  be 
properly  identified  as  Fascist. 

CRACKPOTS    AND    ALLEGED    SEDITIONISTS 

Can  we  afford  to  brush  them  off  as  mere 
crackpots?  We  once  laughed  Hitler  off  as  a 
harmless  little  clown  with  a  funny  mustache. 

In  January  1944.  30  Americans,  many  of 
them  native-born,  were  Indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  Jury  on  charges  of  conspiring  with  "the 
Nazi  party  to  accomplish  the  objectives  of 
said  Nazi  party  in  the  United  States."  These 
objectives,  according  to  the  Indictment,  in- 
cluded undermining  and  impairing  "the  loy- 
alty and  morale  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States."  The  case  ended 
in  a  mistrial  caused  by  the  death  of  the  pre- 
siding Judge.  The  question  of  reindictment 
la  still  under  consideration. 

Whenever  free  governments  anywhere  fall 
to  solve  their  basic  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, there  is  always  the  danger  that  a  native 
brand  of  fascism  will  arise  to  exploit  the  sit- 
uation and  the  people. 

CAN  wi  SPOT  rr» 

Question.  How  can  we  identify  native 
American  Fascists  at  work? 

An  American  Fascist  seeking  power  would 
not  proclaim  that  he  is  a  Fascist.  Fascism 
always  camuufingee  its  plans  and  purpose*. 
Hitler  made  demagogic  appeals  to  all  groups 
and  iwore:  "Neither  I  nor  anybody  In  tht 
National  Socialist  Party  advocates  proceed- 
ing by  anything  but  conRtttutlonal  methods." 

Any  Faaetat  attempt  to  gain  power  In  Amer- 
ica would  not  use  the  exact  Hitler  pattern. 
It  would  work  under  the  guiae  of  "aupar- 
patrlotlsm"  and  "sui)er-Amerlfanl«m."  Pai- 
clst  leaders  are  neither  stupid  nor  nalte. 
They  know  that  they  must  hand  out  a  line 
th.it  sells.  Huey  Long  la  aald  to  have  re- 
marked that  if  fascism  came  to  America  It 
would  Ije  on  a  program  of  Anrericanlsm. 

THEXX    WATS   TO    SPOT    UNITED    STATES    FASCISTS 

Fascists  m  America  may  differ  slightly  from 
Fascifita  in  other  countries,  but  there  are 
a  number  of  attitudes  and  practices  that  they 
have  in  common.  Following  are  three. 
Every  person  who  has  one  of  them  is  not 
necessarily  a  Fascist.  But  he  is  In  a  mental 
sute  that  lends  ItseU  to  the  acceptance  of 
Fascist  alms. 

1.  Pitting  of  religious,  racial,  and  economic 
groups  against  one  another  In  order  to  break 
down  national  unity  Is  a  device  of  the  "divide 
and  conquer"  technique  oised  by  Hitler  to 
gain  power  in  Germany  and  In  other  coun- 
tries. With  slight  variations,  to  suit  local 
conditions.  FasclsU  everywhere  have  used 
this  Hitler  method.  In  many  countries.  anti- 
Semitism  (hatred  of  Jews)  is  a  dominant  de- 
vice of  fascism.  In  the  United  States,  native 
Faficlsts  have  often  been  an tl -Catholic,  antl- 
Jew.  anti-Negro,  antUabor.  anti-foreign  t>om. 
In  South  America,  the  native  Fascists  use  the 


same  scapegoats  except  that  they  subetituta 
anti-Protestantism  for  anti-Cathollclsm. 

Interwoven  with  the  "master  race"  theory 
of  fascism  Is  a  well -planned  "hate  cam- 
paign" against  minority  races,  religions,  and 
other  groups.  To  suit  their  particular  needs 
and  aim.  Fascists  will  use  any  one  or  a  com- 
bination of  such  groups  as  a  convenient 
scapegoat. 

2.  Fascism  cannot  tolerate  such  religious 
and  ethical  concepts  as  the  "brotherhood  of 
man."  Fascists  deny  the  need  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation.  These  ideas  contradict 
the  Fascist  theory  of  the  "master  race."  The 
brotherhood  of  man  Implies  that  all  people — 
regardless  of  color,  race,  creed,  or  nation- 
ality— have  rights.  International  coopera- 
tion, as  expressed  In  the  Dumbarton  Oaiu 
proposals,  runs  counter  to  the  Fascist  pro- 
gram of  war  and  world  dominion.  •  •  • 
Right  now  our  native  Fascists  are  spreading 
anti-British,  anti-Soviet.  anti-French,  and 
anti-United  Nations  propaganda.     •     •     • 

3.  It  Is  accurate  to  call  a  member  of  a 
Communist  Party  a  "Communist."  For 
short,  he  is  often  called  a  "Red."  Indis- 
criminate pinning  of  the  laliel  "Red"  on 
people  and  proposals  which  one  opposes  is 
a  common  political  device.  It  is  a  favorite 
trick  of  native  as  well  as  foreign  Fascists. 

Many  Fascists  make  the  spurious  claim 
that  the  world  has  but  two  choices — either 
fascism  or  communism,  and  they  label  as 
"Communist"  everyone  who  refuses  to  sup- 
port them.  By  attacking  our  free  enter- 
prise, capitalist  democracy,  and  by  denying 
the  effectiveness  of  our  way  of  life  they  hope 
to  trap  many  people. 

HITLXS'B  EEO  BOCET 

Hitler  Insisted  that  only  fascism  could 
save  Europe  and  the  world  from  the  "Com- 
munist menace  "  There  were  many  people 
Inside  and  outside  Germany  and  Italy  who 
welcomed  and  supported  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini because  they  believed  fascism  was  the 
only  safeguard  against  commiml-sm.  The 
"Red  bogey"  was  a  convincing  enough  argu- 
ment to  help  Hitler  take  and  ouilntaln  power. 
The  Rome-Berlin-Tokyo  Axis,  whose  aggrea- 
slons  plunged  the  world  into  global  war,  was 
called  the  "Anti-Comintern  Axis"  It  was 
proclaimed  by  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Hiro- 
hlto  as  a  "bulwark  agaliut  communism." 

Learning  to  identify  native  Fascists  and  to 
detect  their  techniques  is  not  easy.  They 
plan  It  that  way.  But  it  is  vitally  important 
to  Isarn  to  spot  them,  even  though  they 
adopt  names  and  alogana  with  populwr  ap- 
peal, drape  themselves  with  the  American 
flag,  and  attempt  to  cnrry  out  their  pn  gram 
In  the  name  of  tht  democracy  they  art  try- 
ing to  destroy, 

MOW  TO  STOP  rt 

Question.  How  can  we  prevent  fascism 
from  developing  in  the  United  BUtss? 

The  only  way  to  prevent  faaclsm  from  get- 
ting a  hold  In  America  Is  by  making  our 
democracy  work  and  by  actively  cooperating 
to  preserve  world  peace  and  security 

Lots  of  things  can  happen  Inside  of  people 
when  they  are  unemployed  or  hungry.  They 
become  frightened,  angry,  desperate,  con- 
fused. Many,  in  their  misery,  seek  to  find 
sometxxly  to  blame.  They  look  for  a  scape- 
goat as  a  way  out.  Fascism  is  always  ready 
to  provide  one.  In  Its  bid  for  power,  It  Is 
ready  to  drive  wedges  that  will  disunite  the 
people  and  weaken  the  nation.  It  supplies 
the  scapegoat — Catholics,  Jews,  Negroes, 
labor  unions,  big  business — any  group  upon 
which  the  Insecure  and  unemployed  can  be 
brought  to  pin  the  blame  for  their  misfor- 
tune. 

We  all  know  that  many  serious  problems 
will  face  us  when  the  war  Is  over.  If  there 
Is  a  period  of  economic  stress  it  will  create 
tensions  among  our  people.  Including  us  as 
returning  veterans.  The  resentment  may  be 
directed  against  minorities— especially  If  un- 
democratic   organizations   with    power    and 
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money  can  direct  our  emotions  and  thinking 
•laag  Umm  Ubm.. 

cmzcH'i  JO*  TO  ncHT  rAscisu 

Tbe  P.iacUt  doctrine  of  bate  fulOlls  a  triple 
alHlon.  By  creating  dlsvmlty,  it  weakens 
tfnaocracy.  By  getting  men  to  hate  rather 
than  to  think.  It  prevents  men  from  seeking 
the  real  cause  ar.d  a  democratic  solution  of 
the  problem.  B)  fake  promises  of  jobs  and 
security,  fascism  then  tries  to  lure  men  to 
na  program  as  t.he  way  out  of  Insecurity. 
Only  by  democraMcally  solving  the  econoralo 
problems  of  our  day  can  there  be  any  cer- 
talBty  that  lasclsn  won't  happen  here.  That 
to  our  Job  as  cit)::en9. 

dttoMMhlp  In  :i  democracy  Is  more  than  a 
ballot  dr^jpeU  In  a  box  on  election  day.  It's 
a  3S5>dayB-a-ycar  Job  requiring  the  active 
participation  and  best  Judgment  of  every  cltl- 
sen  In  the  affalrt  of  bis  community,  his  Na- 
tion, and  his  country's  relations  with  the 
world. 

Fascism  thrlvej  on  Indifference  and  Igno- 
rance. It  makes  headway  when  people  are 
apathstlc  or  cynl:al  about  their  government; 
when  they  think  of  It  as  something  far  re- 
moved from  then  and  beyond  their  personal 
concern.  The  ejection  of  a  trafflc  light  on 
your  block  Is  Important  to  your  safety  and 
the  safety  of  your  children.  The  erection  of 
a  world  organizalion  to  safegviard  peace  and 
world  security  \n  Just  as  Important  to  our 
per^nal  security.  Both  must  b«  the  concern 
of  every  citizen. 

Freedom,  like  ]:«ac«  and  security,  cannot  b« 
maintained  In  nolatlon.  It  involves  being 
alert  itnd  on  guard  against  the  InfrlaguMst 
not  only  of  cur  own  freedom  but  the  freedom 
of  every  American.  If  we  permit  discrimina- 
tion, prejudice.  «jr  hate  to  rob  anyone  of  bis 
democratic  rights,  our  own  freedom,  and  all 
democracy  la  threatened. 

What  Is  true  of  America  Is  true  of  the  world. 
The  germ  of  fascism  cannot  be  quarantined 
in  a  Munich  brown  house  or  a  balcony  In 
R:  r.ie.  If  we  want  to  make  certain  that 
fajcij'm  does  n<  t  come  to  Amrrlca.  we  must 
make  certain  t^st  it  does  not  thrive  any- 
»h:re  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  regret  that  the 
rules  and  reguJ  itions  of  the  War  Depart- 
mpnt  precluded  the  naming  of  outstand- 
ing American  Pasclsta,  such  as  the  Du- 
ponLs.  the  Pews,  the  Olrdler.s.  the  Weirs, 
Van  Horn  Moseley.  H.  W.  Prentis.  Jr., 
Merwin  K.  Hart,  and  others.  Including 
the  30  Fasrist5  charged  with  conspiracy 
and  sediticui;  activities  and  tried,  but  due 
to  the  untimely  death  of  the  trial  judge, 
they  are  still  at  large. 


Aildresses  of  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romalo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MI9SOCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inserting  into  the  Record,  in  order 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  others 
may  have  the  opiportunity  to  read  them, 
two  speeches  d«'livered  by  that  silver- 
tongued  Filipino  voice  of  freedom.  Oen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo. 

The  first  of  tliese  speeches  was  deliv- 
ered by  General  Romulo  on  the  occasion 
of  the  reestablisjiment  of  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  in  Manila.  Malacanan 
Palace.  Februarj  27.  1S45. 


The  other  speech  was  delivered  on 
March  2.  1945,  by  Ge  neral  Romulo  over 
the  Voice  of  Preedoip  on  the  occasion 
of  his  return  to  Corregidor. 

These  speeches  foll)w: 

rcnj  TLLMTNT 


Commonw*  alth 


lo  alty 


four  datlons 


PresU  ent 
Mall  icanan 
re<  elved 


DAT  or 

(Broadcast  delivered  by 
Romulo.    Resident 
Philippines  to  the 
occasion    of    the 
Philippine 

canan  Palace,  Februaiy 
Today  Is  for  us  a  day 
Today     the     Phlllppjn 
founded  In  trust  and 
on  Its  unshakable 
capital  city  of  the  Fillp 

This   morning 
standing  In  historic 
Plllplno  sovereignty, 
the  Filipino  people, 
grasped  the  sv7ord  of 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthitr 
ment  of  the  Phillpplnea 
After  3  long  years  of 
Filipino  people  again 
feeling  of  freedom, 
subjection,     of     stifling 
breathe  again  the  air  o: 
tude  of  a  people,  unlike 
can    never   be 
such  a  gratitude, 
they  feel  toward  their 
lean  forces  of  hbiratioii 

We  enter  our  capital 
and  we  find  a  pyre  of 
dence  of  Jspanese 
Cornered  and  at  bay. 
of  Yamashlta's  defeate< 
spleen  In  an  orgy  of  m 
leaving  this  our  Pearl  o 
of   wreckage    for    a 
civilians. 

But  not  even   this 
JapaasM  soldiery 
with  orders  from  Tokyo 
pie   of   the   Philippines 
Bat&an.  this  people 
merce   ruined;    its 
disrupted:    lu    deepest 
violated — this  people 
mcnts  of  Japanese 
daunted.     As  the  wear 
of  subjection  dragged 
out  arms,  without 
even    without   hope,   st  . 
strength    to   resist   Japj , 
terrorism,  still  remain 
Today,  the  wanton 
before  their  eyes  sharped 
which  was  inevitably 
years   of  subjection:    . 
carry  the  flght  forward 
seas — to  the  shores  of 
to  the  heart  of  Tokyo 

With  this  In  view  I  „„ 
desires  of  my  people  w 
name,  for  the  privilege 
of  the  Plllplno  soldier 
vaclos  of  Japan. 

The    American    people 
dearest    possession — the 
their  land — as  a  sacrifice 
Japanese  tyranny  and 
that    gratitude   for   our 
on  us,  as  men.  the 
march,   arms   In   hand, 
share  in  the  burden  w_ 
taken:  to  destroy  forever 
on  that  stronghold  of 
menace  to  freedom  that 
We  feel;  and  we  believe 
know,   that   Filipino 
not  In  words,  but  in 
Is  our  right  to  share  i 
ask  for  the  privilege  of 
lea. 

To  the  people  of 
you.  too.  a  day  of 
sealed  u  blood  in  the 
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hat  of  £;n  Individual 

adequately   expressed.     It   Is 

beyo  id   description,  that 

deliveries,  the  Amer- 

the  city  of  Manila, 

rlilns  and  ashes— evl- 

savjgery  at  a  new  low. 

tne  smashed  remnants 

army,  vented  their 

ufder  and  destruction; 

the  Orltnt  a  mound 

hecatomb    of    helpless 

dastardly   crime  of  a 

comtfltted  in  compliance 

can  daunt  the  peo- 

After   the    fall   of 

witeout  fcod;  Its  com- 

norrial  ccu-se  of  living 

spiritual    sanctions 

'"     ■  tbe  blandlsh- 

dup  iclty.  ri>malned  un- 

montl.s  and  years 

.  this  i)eople.  wlth- 

unltloE.  sometimes 

U   found   the   Inner 
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have    ijlven    their 

beloved    youth    of 

to  liberate  us  from 

c|ppresslo:i.     We  feel 

liberation    Imposes 

and  obligation  to 

beside   /oner lea;    to 

ch  she  has  under- 

by  a  direct  assault 

tytanny.  the  standing 

the  Japan  of  today. 

the  world  should 

itude   U  expressed 
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I  say.  this  Is  for 

'.^be  pledge. 
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shores  washed  by  Manila  Bay.  has  been  re- 
deemed. Bataan  and  Corregidor  have  been 
avenged.  American  honor  has  been  vindi- 
cated. 

To  my  people  I  say  that  the  long,  dreary 
night  of  our  captivity  has  ended.  A  new 
day  begins.  There  Is  work  to  be  done — a 
man's  work,  on  the  battlefield  and  In  the 
field  of  toU.  Tyranny  Is  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  dwelling  place  of  freedom,  wantonly 
ravaged  by  the  tyranny  which  hates  free- 
dom, is  to  be  rebuilt.  A  people  that  through 
3  hopeless  years  of  darkness  held  fast  to 
Its  loyalty  to  the  heritage  of  freedom,  will 
not  faU  to  respond  as  loyally  to  the  call  to 
work — work  with  the  armament  of  war  In 
the  necessary  task  of  destroying  tyranny,  and 
work  with  the  tools  of  peace  to  rebuild  the 
House  of  Freedom,  Filipinos  all,  let  us  to 
work  I 

RBTtniN   TO   CORaEGIDOR 

(Broadcast  delivered  by  Brig  Oen.  Cablos 
P.  RoMViX},  Philippines  Resident  Co-nmis- 
sloner  over  the  Voice  of  Freedom,  March 
2.  1945.  on  the  occasion  of  his  return  to 
Corregidor  with  General  of  the  Army, 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur) 

Bataan  Is  hero'sm.  Corregidor  is  martyr- 
dom. 

Old  names,  but  today  they  have  new 
meanings.  For  we  will  never  again  hear 
the  word  "Bataan"  but  we  will  recall  the 
unsurpassable  heroism  of  our  men  who 
fought  there.  And  we  wUl  never  hear  the 
word  "Corregidor."  but  we  will  pause  In  rev- 
erence to  the  memory  of  our  men  who.  with 
hope  gone,  everything  gone  but  life  and 
honor,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  life. 
I  have  seen  Corresidor  again. 
With  General  MacArthur  and  thoee  of  hla 
staff  who  were  with  him  In  thoee  tragic  day« 
early  in  1843.  we  returned  yesterday  to  that 
rock  where  we  had  seen,  and  had  been  part 
cf,  the  beginning  of  that  drama  of  martyr- 
dom. As  our  PT  boat  swept  on.  and  «■  the 
stark  outlines  of  *he  Island  and  Its  brood 
of  outpost  rocks  took  shape  before  my  eyes, 
a  rush  of  memories  flooded  my  thoughts; 
and  I  was  again  back  in  those  grim  daj's-^ 
amid  the  acrid  fumes  of  cordite — the  In- 
cessant reverberation  of  bomb  bursts — the 
crash  of  falling  masonry.  I  could  feel  that 
terrifying  sense  of  entrapment  that  had 
come  to  .8  with  the  knowledge  that  the  ' 
swaggering  hordes  of  Japan  were  all  about 
us— a  yellow  tide.  Irresistible,  crawling  slow- 
ly but  Inexorably  closer. 

We  went  ashore.  I  stood  once  more  at 
the  entrance  to  a  familiar  tunnel.  In  the 
semldarkness  I  saw  the  point  within  where 
once  stood  the  radio  broadcasting  unit. 
Prom  this  unit  there  used  to  come  the  in- 
evitably fading  Voice  of  Freedom.  The  time 
was  to  come  when  that  voice  was  to  grow 
in  volume  and  to  resound  again  over  East 
Asia.  We  knew  this,  then;  but  we  did  not 
know  when  it  would  come,  or  whether  we 
should  hear  it.  I  saw  again  the  place  where 
once  stood  the  dock  from  which  we  de- 
parted: the  place  which  was  really  the  be- 
ginning of  the  long,  hard  but  glorlo\is  Jour- 
ney back  to  redemption  and  freedom. 

Upon  bomb-shattered  topside  I  saw  again 
the  fiagstaff.  Its  frame  bent,  but  still  erect, 
still  waiting  for  the  flag  that  belonged  on  It; 
and  I  heard  General  MacArthur  tell  the  com- 
mander of  the  men  who  had  brought  the 
flag  back:  "I  see  the  flagpole  stlU  sUnds, 
Have  your  troops  hoist  the  colors  to  Its  peak, 
and  let  no  enemy  ever  hatil  them  down." 

These  were  words  of  joy  and  triumph,  words 
that  brought  a  throb  to  every  heart  on  that 
sun-blistered  plateau.  But  to  me  they  also 
brought  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  whom 
fate  forced  to  drink  the  bitterest  cup  of  all 
It  was  the  memory  of  the  soldier  who  stayed 
to  breast  that  crawling  yellow  tide.  The 
heaviest  burden  was  hit.  but  also  th<?  prcat- 
est  bonon— the  honor  of  the  rearguard  that 
holds,  and  dies,  that  the  greatest  cause  might 
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triumph.  Lt.  Oen.  Jonathan  Wainwrlght  was 
the  man  who  carried  that  burden.  He  bore 
the  cross  of  defeat:  he  saw  his  fiag  come  down. 
But  because  he  did  this  we  new  see  the  sun 
of  victory,  we  have  seen  the  Hag  rise  again, 
never  to  come  down  again. 

Ar.d.  as  this  memory  of  Jonathan  Wain- 
wrlght came  to  me.  I  senstd,  amid  that 
throng  of  the  living  about  me,  the  near 
presence  of  my  old  comrades  who  had  fallen 
there  on  the  rock.  They  were  beside  me  and 
around  me,  with  their  un:ihaven.  mud- 
streaked  faces,  many  with  their  bloody  band- 
ages, and  all  with  that  lnextln(;ui£hable  light 
of  courage  In  their  eyes.  And  I  spoke  to 
them;  and  I  sjxjke  the  words  I  knew  America 
and  a  liberated  Philippines  wanted  me  to 
speak.  I  said  to  them:  "You  who  have 
fallen  here  that  we  the  living  might  come 
back — you  have  never  died,  '^ou  shall  never 
die.  You  live  today  under  that  flag  that 
because  of  your  martyrdom  again  waves  ever 
you.  You  live  In  the  green  buds  that  are 
now  springing  from  this  shell-blistered 
ean.h.  Ycu  live  In  the  thunder  of  those 
planes  that  at  this  moment,  and  within  sight 
cf  your  resting  place,  are  aven|;lng  you.  You 
live,  and  you  Fhall  forever  live.  In  the  bond 
that  your  sacred  blood,  your  martyrdom  of 
Corregidor,  have  sealed  two  free  peoples." 


The  Polish  Qaestion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R  CUSON 

or  MASsAcutmri'S 
IS  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Thursday,  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  resolution  or  the  Western 
Massachusett.s  B:anch  of  the  Polish 
American  Consress  adoptt^d  on  April  8, 
1945,  at  the  Polish  National  Home  in 
Chicopee.  Mass. 

This  resolution  indicates;  the  great  In- 
terest being  displayed  by  American  cit- 
izens of  my  district  in  the  momentous 
Polish  question.  In  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  knov^  of  the  senti- 
ments of  this  group,  I  am  having  it  in- 
serted in  the  Record  so  that  all  may 
see  it: 

Resolution  of  the  western  Massachusetts 
branch  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
adopted  on  April  8,  1945.  at  meeting  of 
delegates  at  Polish  National  Home.  Chico- 
pee, Mass. 

W^hereas  the  decisions  madi  at  Yalta  Con- 
ference destroy  the  independence  of  a  faith- 
ful ally.  Poland,  by  giving  away  half  of  its 
territory  outright  to  Russia  and  Xxy  placing 
the  remaining  part  under  the  domination  of 
Russian  puppet  government,  so-called  Lublin 
regime; 

Whereas  the  decisions  made  at  the  Yalta 
Conference  violate  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  four  freedoms  for  the  sake 
ot  power  politics  and  political  expediency; 

Whereas  the  decisions  at  Yalta  Conference 
violate  the  fundamental  principles  of  democ- 
racy in  International  relatlors; 

Whereas  the  decisions  made  at  Yalta  Con- 
ference are  contrary  to  the  American  tradi- 
tional respect  for  law  and  ordor  since  In  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Poland  tliey  were  made 
without  knowledge  and  without  consent  of 
the  legal,  constitutional  PoUsh  Government 
In  exUe  and  without  hearing  the  wUl  of  the 
Polish  nation; 

Whereas  since  the  Yalta  Conference  the 
Soviet  puppet  regime  In  Poland  has.  with  ex- 
pert aaslatance  of  the  Soviet  political  police, 


set  up  a  reign  of  terror  and  has  been  liqui- 
dating by  deportations  or  executions  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  Underground  Army  who  for 
6  years  have  been  fighting  heroically  the 
Nazis  and  rendered  Allied  Nations  priceless 
military  aid; 

Whereas  Poland  who  was  the  first  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  mighty  Nazi  aggressor, 
has  fought  against  the  common  enemy  on 
land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air.  from  Narvik  to 
Tobruk.  from  Casslno  to  Aachen  and  has 
borne  sacrifices  which  exceed  those  of  any 
other  nation: 

Whereas  the  world's  peace  bsised  on  funda- 
mental Justice  and  self-respect  will  be  to  the 
honor  of  Allied  Nations,  while  peace  based  on 
appeasement,  expediency  and  might  well  sow 
seeds  of  other,  even  more  disastrous  wars: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  strongly  condemn  the 
partition  and  subjugation  of  Poland  and  we 
protest  and  bitterly  resent  the  imposition  of 
Soviet's  agents,  the  Lublin  res^lme.  while 
legal,  constitutional  Polish  Government, 
represents  Poland  and  her  people: 

Resolved,  That  we  petition  the  United 
States  Senate  to  disaffirm  that  part  of  Yalta 
decisions  which  pertains  to  Poland  since 
they  violate  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to 
life  and  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to 
the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  and  to  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

Rt.  Rev.  BOLXSLAW  A.  Bojanowski, 

Dr.  Karol  SMOtxrrNSKi, 

A'ty.  Paul  P,  Flak. 

WACLAW   J.    8irWC7Y»l8KI. 

Committee  on  Resolutiont. 


Veterant'  Letiiletion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

oTMiaaotTai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  come 
to  my  office  daily  making  inquiry  about 
veterans'  legislation  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  servicemen  generally.  In 
an  effort  to  be  helpful  to  servicemen, 
their  friends  and  families.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert In  the  Record  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  more  important  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  pertaining  to  veterans' 
affairs.  During  1943  and  1944  this  Con- 
gress passed  more  than  50  bills  relating 
to  people  in  the  service  and  their  de- 
pendents. It  was  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port all  of  this  legislation,  realizing  that 
much  of  it  was  imperfect,  and  that  we 
would  need  to  pass  a  great  deal  of  per- 
fecting legislation  during  the  present 
Congress. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  there  is  no 
way  to  compensate  men  disabled  In  the 
military  service.  There  Is  no  way  to 
repay  their  families  for  anguish  and  suf- 
fering. A  grateful  country  should  never 
cease  to  help  disabled  veterans,  their 
families  and  others  who  suffered  other 
losses   because  of   military  service. 

Recently  there  has  been  great  interest 
and  many  inquiries  as  to  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  G.  I.  bUl  of  rights.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  providons  of  this  bill,  as  well 
as  other  legislation  of  benefit  to  veterans 


and  their  dependents,  I  am  summarising 
briefly  some  of  the  provisions  of  theae 
laws. 

Promptly  upon  his  discharge  there  are 
a  few  things  a  veteran  should  do:  First, 
report  to  his  selective-service  board  in 
person  or  by  letter  within  5  days  cf/his 
discharge.     Second,  apply  for  his  old  job 
within  90  days  of  his  discharge.    Third, 
pay  the  premium  of  his  national-service, 
life  insurance  in  ordt.  to  keep  it  in  force. 
Fourth,  put  his  records  in  order  for  the 
future.    These  records  include  his  serv- 
ice serial  number,  discharge  papers,  dis- 
ability claim  number,  in.<;urance  policies, 
social-security  card,  birth  certificates  of 
himself   and   his  dependents,   marriage 
certificate,  any  divorce  decrees,  last  will 
and   testament,    selective-service    regis- 
tration card.     I  cannot*  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  importance  of  such  records. 
Many  a  veteran's  claim  for  compensation 
has  been  delayed  because  records  were 
not  in  order. 

MUSTHUNG-Oirr  PAT 

A  veteran,  except  one  who  falls  within 
one  of  certain  excluded  groups,  dis- 
charged under  honcrable  conditions,  is 
entitled  to  receive  musterinc-out  pay 
ranging  from  $100  to  $C00,  depending  on 
his  length  and  place  of  service.  A  vet- 
eran discharged  before  the  law  was 
passed  may  obtain  payment  by  applying 
to  his  own  branch  of  the  service,  if  his 
application  is  filed  within  2  years  firm 
date  of  the  Musterlng-Out  Payment  Act 
of  1^44.  approved  February  3.  1S44. 
■acxnuNo  a  job 

The  United  SUtes  Employment  Service 
has  ofQces  throughout  the  country,  and 
maintains  a  special  representative  In 
each  office  whose  duty  It  is  to  assist  vet- 
erans in  finding  suitable  positions. 

Those  who  wen  civil-serVice  employ- 
ees, other  than  temporary,  at  time  of 
entry  Into  the  armed  forces  should  ap- 
ply to  the  agency  where  last  employed 
within  90  days  of  discharge  or  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  event  difficulty  is 
exoerlenced  in  getting  reinstated. 

Those  veterans  who  did  not  have  clvil- 
.service  positions  but  wish  to  enter  the 
Government  service  will  be  given  special 
preference  in  civil-service  examina- 
tions. This  preference  is  also  extended 
to  wives  or  widows  of  veterans  imder 
certain  circumstances. 

Virtually  all  the  30.207  apprentice- 
training  programs  in  the  United  States 
extend  opportunities  to  returning  vet- 
erans. Veterans  may  be  employed  as 
apprentices  and  be  paid  as  they  learn, 
getting  not  only  a  steady  Job  but  train- 
ing which  will  prepare  them  for  skilled 
jobs.  Information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
War  Manpower  Commission,  or  the 
nearest  facility  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, which  for  our  section  Is  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  1009  Wyan- 
dotte Street,.  Kansas  City  6.  Mo. 

VOCATIOMAI.  TRAIMIKO 

A  veteran  who  has  a  service-connected 
disability  resulting  in  an  occupational 
handicap  can  probably  be  taught  a  new 
type  of  work  which  will  not  be  hindered 
by  the  disabUity.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  In  charge  of  this  training. 
If  the  disability  is  not  service  connected 
or    occurs   after    discharge,    vocaUonal 
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trainmg  may  be  secured  through  the 
State  board  of  vocational  education, 
which  is  a  Federal -State  program,  or  the 
veteran  may  l>e  entitled  to  education  or 
trailing  as  h-reinarter  mentioned. 

KOTJCATICir 

Veterans  wlio  served  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 16.  1940.  and  prior  to  determina- 
Uoo  of  the  present  war  and  wTio  were 
dlKbarged  under  conditions  other  than 
dlihoncrablc  i.fter  90  days  or  more  serv- 
ice exclusive  of  any  period  assigned  for  a 
course  of  education  or  training  under  the 
Army  Specialized  Training  Program  or 
the  Navy  college  training  program 
which  course  was  a  continuation  of 
their  clnlian  course  and  waa  pursued  to 
eompletion.  or  the  time  asstcned  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipman  at  one  of  the  serv- 
ice academies,  or  who  havins  served  less 
than  90  days  was  discharged  or  released 
from  active  stirvlce  by  reason  of  an  ac- 
tual lenrice-Ircurred  injury  or  disability, 
art  entitled  to  receive  education  or 
training  if  they  were  not  over  25  at  time 
of  entrance  Into  service,  or.  if  over  25. 
can  show  tha.  their  education  or  train- 
ing was  interfered  wtth  by  service,  may 
be  furnished  a  rtfresher  or  retraining 
course.  Such  education  or  training,  or 
or  retraining  course,  must 
not  later  than  2  years  after 
or  t  he  end  of  the  war,  which- 
trer  Is  later. 

The  IttngXh  of  training  consists  of  1 
ymtr  or  Its  equivalent  in  continuous 
part-ttae  stvdy  or  for  such  lesser  time 
as  may  be  re«iuired  for  the  course  of  in- 
struction chosen  by  the  veteran.  If  the 
veteran  completes  the  course,  except 
the  refresher  or  retraining  course,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  he  will  b?  entitled 
to  additional  education  or  traming  not 
to  exceed  the  time  he  spent  in  active 
service — exclusive  of  the  time  assigned 
to  the  A.  S.  T.  P.  or  Navy  college  pro- 
gram or  the  period  he  was  a  cadet  or 
midshipman,  o-s  stated  above.  No  course 
of  training  shall  exceed  a  total  period  of 
4  3^pars. 

For  an  ordinary  school  year  the  Vet- 
erans' Admia-stratlon  will  pay  up  to  $500 
In  tuition,  fees,  and  certain  other  ex- 
penses for  thr'  education  and  training  of 
a  veteran.  In  addition,  a  subsistence 
allowance  of  $50  a  month  is  paid  the 
veteran  with  no  dependent,  and  $75  a 
month  to  those  with  dependents. 
tJNKiitPLOTiaurr  zmsi7x.\i«c:x 

Weekly  allowances,  not  to  exceed  52 
In  number,  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation, known   as  readjustment  allow- 
ances, are  provided  for  eligible  veterans 
of  World  War  II  who  are  unemployed. 
the  number  of  weekly  allowances  being 
dependent  upon  the  time  spent  in  active 
service.    If  the  veteran  is  entitled  for 
the  same  period  to  an  allowance  or  bene- 
fit under  any  Federal  or  State  unemploy- 
ment  or   disability    compensation    law, 
money  received  or  accrued  from  such 
source  is  subtracted  from  the  Federal 
allowance.    Under  the  Federal  plan.  8 
weeks  of  allowance  is  payable  for  each 
month  of  the  qualifying  90  days'  serv- 
ice and  4  weeks*  allowance  is  made  for 
each  subsequent  calendar  month  of  ac- 
tive service  after  September  16   1940.  up 
to  a  total  limit  o(  52  weelcs.    Self-em- 


ployed veterans  ar< 
the  difference  bf;twei?n 
for  the  month  and  $100. 


LOANS   TO 


entitled  to  receive 
their  net  earnings 


VETCRAM 


The    Veterans 
guarantee  loans  bearing 
exceed  4  percent  obtained 
World  War  No.  2  up 
such  loan,  providec 
anteed  may  not  exce 
pay  the  interest  or 
anteed  for  the  first 
must  show  that  the 
be  used  in  purchasing 
equipment  or  business 
purchasing  or  repair  ng 
provisions  are  mad; 
loan  is  approved  bjr 
and  the  veteran  is 
loan  to  cover  the  retnainder 
chase  price  or  cost, 
limitation.    Veteraiis 
guaranty  benefits  ui  der 
eligible  for  loans  ui  ider 
Jones  Farm  Tenan 
circumstances. 

Medical  service,  dbntal  care,  and  hos- 
pitalisation. Includlir  out-patient  8erv< 
ice.  are  provided  if  iie  veterans'  condl« 


dministration  will 
interest  not  to 
by  veterans  of 
to  50  percent  of  any 
the  a:nount  guar- 
cd  $2,i;0",  and  wiU 
the  amount  guar- 
:  car.  The  applicant 
wrrowed  money  will 
a  farm  or  farm 
pro;3erty,  or  for 
a  home.  Special 
where  a  principal 
a  Federal  agency 
n  need  of  a  second 
of  the  pur- 
iubject  to  the  $2  .COO 
eligible  for  loan 
the  G.  I.  bill  are 
the  Bankhead- 
Act  under  certain 


tlon  was  caured  oi 


service  in  the  arm  ;d  forcss.  Hospital 
treatment  is  abo  mi  de  available,  within 
the  limits  of  Veterins'  Administration 
faelllUes.  to  all  war  rcterans  and  certain 


peacetime  veterans 
cost  of  treatment 


shown  to  be  due  to  5  ervice.    Domiciliary 


due  to  service  may 


from  $10  a  month 


ability  to  $100  a  month  for  100-percent 
disability.  Begianiig  June  1,  1944, 
these  sums  were  incr  cased  by  15  percent. 
There  are  special  n  tes  and  allowances 
ranging  as  high  as  265  for  specific  in- 
juries and  more  serloLs  disabilities.  The 
peacetime  rates  ar^  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  foregiing  rates. 

KON-8EHVICI-CONN  tCTISi  DISABnjTIES 


aggravated  by  his 


unable  to  pay  the 
or  disosbilities  not 


under  certain  con- 
Administration  fa- 


care  is  also  availabli 
ditions  in  Veterans 
cilities. 

DZSABIUTT  COUFZH  SATION  CR  PENSION 

Veterans  discharfed  from  the  armed 
forces  under  condit  ons  other  than  dis 
honorable   and   wh(    have   a   disabihty 


36  entitled  to  com- 


pensation or  pension      The  amount  pay- 
able,  based  upon  wartime  service,  ranges 


for  10-percent  dis- 


As   distinguished 
or   pension   paid  to 


rom   compensation 
veterans   suffering 


from  service-connected  disabilities,  pen- 
sions  are  payable  td  war  veterans  for 
non-service-connectei  disability.  Such 
pension  is  payable  o  veterans  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Philippine  In- 
surrection. Boxer  Re  >ellion.  World  War 
Nos.  1  and  2  when  tie  disability  is  held 
to  be  permanent  and  total,  and  provided 
the  annual  income  of  the  veteran,  if 
single,  does  not  exceel  $1,000.  or.  if  mar- 
ried or  with  minor  children,  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,500.  Service  bensions,  based  up- 
on permanent  disabilities  or  age  are 
also  payable  to  veterans  of  the  Indian 
Wars.  Civil  War.  and  |  Spanish- American 
War,  including  the  Ftiilippine  Insurrec- 
tion or  Boxer  Rebel^on  imder  various 
service  pension  laws. 


BOLrjiritS    HOliCXS 

A  veteran  who  is  so  disabled  as  to  be 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  is  without 
adequate  means  of  support,  nay  apply 
for  admi5^on  to  a  national  or  State 
soldiers'  -iiome  for  disabled,  of  whicn 
there  are  many  located  throughout  the 
country,  where  former  memb(?rs  cf  the 
armed  forces  may  live  and  receive  care. 
Some  of  the  State  soldiers'  homes  admit 
the  wives,  v.'idows,  and  children  of  vet- 
erans. 

civn.  RZLixr 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors*  Civil  Relief 
Act  protects  service  men  and  women  up 
to  6  months  after  their  discharge  by 
making  it  passible  for  the  courts  to  sus- 
pend enforcement  of  certain  civil  liabil- 
ities during  that  time,  such  as  law  suits 
for  collection  of  debts,  contracts,  repos- 
session of  property,  collection  or  certain 
taxes,  sale  of  property  for  ta.xes.  evic- 
tion of  dependents  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  insurance  premiums,  and  rights  In 
public  lands.  Under  this  act  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  authorised  to 
guarantee  premiums  on  commercial  In- 
surance policies  carried  by  men  In  the 
armed  forces  up  to  a  maximum  amount 
of  $10.C00  insurance. 

BXmiAL 

A  sum  not  exceeding  $100  may  be  al- 
lowed on  the  burial,  funeral,  and  trans- 
portation expenses  of  a  veteran  of  any 
war.  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  a  veteran  of  any  war 
in  receipt  of  pension  or  compensation,  a 
veteran  discharged  for  disability  In- 
curred In  line  of  duty,  or  a  veteran  re- 
ceiving pension  for  service-connected 
disability.  Men  and  women  who  die  In 
line  of  duty  while  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  veterans  whose  last  discharge  was 
honorable  are  eligible  for  burial  in  a 
national  cemetery.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances arrangements  may  be  made 
for  the  burial  beside  him  of  his  widow, 
and  in  some  of  these  cemeteries  for  the 
burial  of  minor  children  and  unmarried 
adult  daughters.  In  most  cases  an 
American  flag  for  draping  the  casket  of 
a  veteran  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  any  county 
seat  postmaster. 

Headstones  are  supplied  for  veterans, 
without  charge,  upon  application  to  the 
Quartermaster  General.  United  States 
Army,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

DEPENDENTS'  ALLOWANCES 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  Serv- 
icemen's Dependents  Allowance  Act 
whereby  the  Government  contributes  to 
the  support  of  dependents  of  enlisted 
men  In  the  armed  forces,  and  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  extending  mater- 
mty  care  to  the  wife  of  any  enlisted  man 
In  the  service  who  Is  in  the  four  lowest 
pay  grades.  Free  medical  and  nursing 
care  is  provided  for  the  wife  and  infant 
and  the  baby  is  entitled  to  free  medical' 
care  during  the  first  year  of  life.  The 
maternity-care  program  is  administered 
by  the  various  States. 

PRISONERS  AND  MISSING  IN  ACTION 

As  long  as  a  service  man  or  woman  Is 
a  prisoner  of  war  or  interned  in  a  neu- 
tral country,  or  is  listed  as  "missing"  or 
"missing  in  action."  and  presumption  of 
death  has  not  been  determined,  depend- 
ents continue  td  receive  family  allow- 
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ences  as  previously,  and  any  allotments 
that  are  for  their  support  and  have  been 
so  designated. 

aHATUTrr  and  bacs  pat 

When  a  man  dies  while  In  the  armed 
forces  a  gratui.y  payment  in  an  amount 
equal  to  6  months'  pay  is  made  to  the 
widow  or  children  cf  the  veteran  or  to  a 
designated  dependent  relative,  or  other 
dependent  relatives,  subject  to  certain 
regulatory  provisions  of  ".he  service  de- 
partment concerned.  Tne  balance  of 
any  pay  account  remainir.g  due  a  person 
who  dies  while  in  service  is  paid  to  the 
next  of  kin.  Unpaid  portions  of  mus- 
tering-out  pay  may  be  chimed  by  a  sur- 
viving wife;  if  none,  by  surviving  chil- 
dren; or  if  no  surviving  children,  by  a 
parent  or  parents. 

INfftnUNCX 

A  serviceman  may  take  out  national 
service  life-insurance  policies  In  amounts 
not  less  than  $1,000  in  multiples  of  $500, 
up  to  $10.C00.  Upon  the  death  of  a  per- 
son who  carried  Government  Insurance, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  be 
notified  and  will  nirnlsh  the  nectestry 
blanks  to  the  beneficiary  named  by  the 
Insured,  or  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
P.iyments  of  this  insurance  are  not  made 
in  a  lump  sum  but  in  cQiial  monthly  In- 
stallments, under  one  of  two  optional 
atUlcmcnts.  depending  on  the  age  of  the 
beneficiary. 

This  Insurance  is  originally  Issued  on 
what  Is  called  the  5-year  level-premium 
term  plan.  Any  time  aftt^r  It  has  been  in 
force  a  year,  and  before  the  5  years  are 
up.  it  may  be  converted  into  ordinary 
Mfe.  20-paj'ment  life,  or  :tO-peyment  life. 
The  original  policy  mu:it  be  converted 
before  the  expiration  of  t:ie  5-year  period 
in  order  to  keep  it  effective.  Tlie  new 
policy  will  have  regular  cash  value  after 
the  first  year  from  which  a  veteran  can 
borrow  if  necessary.  All  veterans  are 
urged  to  keep  their  insurance  in  force. 

nCPSNDENTS'     PENSIONS 

When  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
dies  in  action  or  in  line  of  duty,  or  a 
former  serviceman  dies  as  a  result  of 
service-connected  disability,  his  depend- 
ents are  entitled  to  comp<?nsation  or  pen- 
sion benefits.  The  rates  of  these  pen- 
sions, for  wMtime  service-connected 
death,  vhlch  are  the  same  for  depend- 
ents of  veterans  of  all  wars  including 
World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2,  are  as  follows: 

widow,    no   cliild •^0 

Widow.  1  child  (witii  SIS  for  each  addi- 
tional child,  the  total  not  to  exceed 
SlOO) ^ 

No   widow,   but   1   child —     25 

No  widow,  but  2  chUdren  (with  $10  for 
each  additional  chUd,  l-he  total  not 
to  exceed  $100)..- 38 

Dependent  father  and  mother: 

Or  1  only : 

The  rates  payable  to  •:he  widow,  child 
or  children,  and  deperdent  parent  or 
parents  of  any  veteran  whose  death  re- 
sulted from  service-connected  disability 
based  upon  peacetime  service  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

widow,  no  child 

Widow.  1  child  (with  $10  for  each  ad- 
ditional chUd,  the  total  not  to  exceed 

$75) 

No  widow,  but  1  chUd 


25 
45 


40 

19 


No  widow,  but  3  children  (with  $8  for 
each    additional  child,  the  total  not 

to  exceed  $75) .  $28 

Dependent  mother  and  father: 

Each 90 

Or  1  only 30 

The  widow  and  minor  children  of  any 
deceased  veteran  of  World  War  No.  1  or 
World  War  No.  2  who  was  released  from 
active  service  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  serving  90  days 
or  more,  or  for  disability  incurred  In  the 
service  in  line  of  duty,  and  whose  death 
was  not  due  to  service,  are  also  entitled 
to  pensions.  In  World  War  No.  2  cases, 
there  Is  a  requirement  that  the  veteran 
must  have  had  a  service-connected  disa- 
bility at  time  of  death.  Rates  of  these 
pensions  are  as  follows: 

Widow,  but  no  child $35 

Widow,  with  1  child  (with  $5  for  each 
acdltlonal  child) 48 

No  widow,  but  i  ChUd 18 

No  widow,  but  2  ChUdren  (with  $4  for 
each  additional  child,  tha  total 
amount  to  be  equally  divided) 27 

No  Widow,  but  8  chadr«n  (with  $4  for 
Mwth  aCMUtloaal  obUd.  the  tuui  amount 
to  ba  aqualty  dlvMM) SO 

Payments  are  limited  to  an  aggregate 
of  174  In  any  one  case. 

Under  Public  Law  312.  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  approved  May  87.  1844.  tho 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  pftyabto 
to  widows  and  children  ot  ttHraas  of 
World  War  No.  I  for  non-ser\'ice-con« 
nected  death,  under  Public  Law  484, 
Scvt  nty-tliiid  Congress.  June  28. 1934.  as 
amended,  w^ere  Increased,  and  the  bene- 
fits of  that  law  were  extended  to  widows 
and  children  of  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  2.  Public  Law  484,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  as  amended,  provided  compen- 
sation for  non-service-connected  death 
for  the  widows  and  children  of  deceased 
World  War  No.  1  veterans  but  required 
that  the  veteran  must  have  had  a  service- 
connected  disability  at  time  of  death. 

Public  Law  483.  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  December  14,  1944,  re- 
moved this  requirement  In  World  War 
No.  1  cases  but  continued  this  require- 
ment as  a  condition  prerequisite  to  pay- 
ment of  pension  for  non-service-con- 
nected death  in  World  War  No.  2  cases. 

Another  Important  change  in  exist- 
ing legislation  accomplished  by  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  483,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  was  the  change  in  the  delimit- 
ing marriage  date  as  applied  to  widows  of 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  1.  Prior  to 
this  act  the  widow  of  a  veteran  of  World 
War  No.  1  was  defined  as  a  woman  who 
married  the  veteran  prior  to  May  14. 
1938.  This  term  is  now  defined  to  mean 
a  woman  who  was  married  prior  to  De- 
cember 14,  1944.  for  10  or  more  years  to 
the  person  who  served.  As  a  result  of 
this  liberalization  of  the  delimiting  mar- 
riage date,  many  widows  of  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1  who  were  married  sub- 
sequent to  May  14.  1938.  will  be  eligible 
for  pension  for  non-service -connected 
death  if  otherwise  eligible. 

Widows  and  children  of  veterans  of 
the  Indian  Wars,  Civil  War.  Spanish- 
American  War,  Includhig  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  and  Boxer  Rebellion,  are 
also  entitled  to  pension  for  non-service- 
connected  death  under  the  various  serv- 
ice pension  laws.    The  monthly  rate  for 


a  widow  Is  $30.  Increased  to  $40  at  age 
70 — or  at  age  65  in  8?anish-Americt;n' 
War  cases,  Includms  the  Philippine  In- 
surrection and  Boxer  Rebellion — and  $59 
if  the  widow  was  the  wife  of  the  veteran 
during  the  period  of  his  war  service,  with 
$6  monthly  for  each  child.  The  monthly 
rate  for  one  child,  if  there  is  no  v.idow, 
is  $3C  with  $3  per  month  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  In  SpanL-sh-American  War 
cases,  the  rates  for  cliildren  beyond  age 
16  to  18  years,  or  to  age  21  If  pursuing 
a  course  of  instruction  In  an  approved 
educational  institution,  are  those  set 
forth  above  for  World  War  No.  I.  non- 
scrvice-connected  death. 

I  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  of  all  pos- 
sible assistance  to  all  veterans  or  their 
dependents.  Please  write  me  about  your 
problems,  or  addre-ss  your  inquiries  to  tho 
Veterans'  Administration.  1009  Wyan- 
dotte Street.  Kansas  City.  6.  Mo.,  whose 
duty  it  Is  to  furnish  veterans  witli  full 
Information  about  their  lights  and  priv- 
ileges. 


PresideBt  Traaan*!  Apprerd  of  Lood- 
Lease 


KXTSNSION  OP  lOMMMKB 

or 

HON.  LUTIIER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXM 

IN  TKX  HOUSS  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVn 
Thurxdaw,  April  1$.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  first  major  pieces  of 
legislation  signed  by  our  new  President 
was  the  extension  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
recently  passed  by  Congress. 

This  bill,  H.  R.  2013,  was  signed  by  the 
President  on  April  17.  and  at  the  time 
of  his  doing  so  he  issued  a  statement 
which  is  significant,  and  under  leave 
granted,  same  is  submitted  herewith: 

BTATUCSMT   BY  THI   PRESIDENT  ON   SIGNING   TH« 
THIBI)    LEND-IX&SZ    ACT 


This  Is  the  third  time  that  the  Lend-I 
Act  has  been  estended  by  the  Ckjngreaar-each 
time  by  overwhalmlng  majorities. 

This  mighty  Instrument  for  victory  Is  one 
of  the  growing  monuments  to  the  boldness. 
Imagination,  and  eflectlve  statesmanship  of 
Prankim  Roosevelt. 

At  a  critical  time  In  the  history  of  tills 
country,  he  saw  the  vital  need  for  aiding 
those  who  were  fighting  against  Axis  aggres- 
sion and  cppression  all  over  the  world. 

The  wisdom  and  eflectiveness  of  that  vision 
are  being  shown  every  day  on  the  battlef  ronts 
all  over  the  world. 

On  the  western  European  front— the 
British,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Belgians 
and  other  Allied  forces  have  bean  equipped 
In  part  with  lend-lease  guns  and  other 
munitions;  and.  shoxilder  to  shoulder  witii 
our  men,  are  fighting  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  Nazi  Germany. 

In  Italy— American.  Brlilah.  Polish.  BrazU- 
lan  and  other  Allied  armed  forces  are  Joined 
In  a  common  effort  to  speed  final  victory. 

On  the  eastern  front — the  Soviet  forces, 
aided  by  lend-lease  supplies,  are  Btnkltg 
blows  which  are  breaking  the  back  of  Nail 
military  power. 

In  the  Par  East— the  Chinese,  the  British. 
the  Australians,  the  New  Zealandcrs.  the 
Dutch  arid  other  fighting  aUles.  have  Joined 
with  us  in  a  combined  attack  wlUch  Is  now 
beating  at  the  doors  of  Tokyo. 
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L«nd-lea0«  hM  b*en  »n  effective  instru- 
ment to  help  AMure  a  coirplete  United  Na- 
tions Ttctcry  with  the  least  cost  In  American 
and  Allied  Uvea. 

Lend-lease  will  be  carried  on  until  the  un- 
eondltlcnal  rurrender  or  complete  deleat  of 
Germany  and  Japan. 


Franklin  Delano  RootcTelt — A  Memorial 
Address  by  Got.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of 
Oklabooia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  RKPRZSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  18.  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  memorial  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Robert  8.  Kerr,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  before  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Oklahoma  Legisla- 
ture, April  13.  1945.  The  joint  session 
was  to  hold  memorial  services  for  our 
lat€  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

Governor  Kerr's  address  follows: 

Mr.  President  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Speaker 
of  the  Hou»».  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Joint  s^ion,  and  my  fellow  Oklahonaans, 
President  Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt  la  dead. 
The  words  reverberate  like  thunder  rolling 
■mid  mighty  mountains 

Their  Impact  is  felt  around  the  world. 
The  ranks  of  the  B.g  Three  are  broken. 
There  U  sorrow  in  th»  Kremlin  where  Jo- 
seph  Stalin,  directing  Russia's  mighty  war 
effort  realires  that  Rooaevelt  Is  dead. 

There  Is  sorrow  in  Whitehall  and  at  No. 
10  Downing  Street  where  Winston  Churchill 
contemplates  the  onrushlng  sweep  of  de- 
mocracy's fighting  forces  on  the  western 
front  and  knows  that  his  most  stalwart  com- 
rade is  gone 

There  is  sorrow  In  Chungking  as  the  Oen- 
erallsslmo  and  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-shek  feel 
the  shock  of  a  loss  not  only  to  themselves 
but  also  to  their  people. 

There  Is  grief  In  the  hearts  of  the  leaders 
of  every  nation  on  this  earth  who  are  striving 
and  fighting  for  freedom. 

There  ts  lamentation  from  where  the 
shadows  of  Chapultepec  fall  across  the  palace 
of  President  Avilla  Ccmancho.  ail  along  the 
Isthmus,  and  from  Panama  to  where  the 
southern  peaks  of  the  Andes  rear  their  snow- 
capped heads  above  the  waters  of  Cape  Horn. 
There  la  deep  sorrow  in  far-off  Australia, 
In  New  Guinea,  in  the  lands  which  still  writhe 
tinder  the  heel  of  the  loathed  Jap  invader; 
In  the  Philippines,  whose  coral  strands  reflect 
the  rays  of  sunlight  which  had  been  In 
eclipse  but  which  have  returned 

The  s>mbol  of  their  lll)eratlon  Is  dead 
There  Is  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  our  mili- 
tary commanders,  as  the  greatest  generals 
and  admirals  of  America's  proud  history  weep 
unashamed  at  the  bier  of  their  fallen  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 
Rooaevelt  is  dead  I 

The  hearu  of  the  people  of  America  are 
heav  as  they  bid  fareweU  to  their  beloved 
President. 

A  shadow  has  fallen  across  the  hearth  of 
every  American  home,  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor. 

American  workers  will  make  a  greater  effort 
today  in  tribute  to  the  sacrlfic?  of  the  Ufa 
of  the  best  friend  they  ever  had. 


supre  me 


the 
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The  farmers   of 
sights  and  Increase  prodi|< 
recognition  of  the 
the  champion   who 
more  than  any  other. 

The   rank   and   file   - 
wherever  they  are  will 
and  dedicate  themselve^ 
the  heroic  death   of 
loved  so  well. 

The    aged    stand    witl 
bared  as  they  mourn  thu 
Implemented  his  affectlo  a 
Ing  to  them  an  economic 
never  known  and  which, 
would  not  have. 

The  fl?htlng  men  an 
around  the  world,  on 
and    in    the    air.    will 
greater  resolve  and 
by  the  heroic  death  of 
mander.     They   will 
that  they  may  Insure 
which  were  so  dear  to 
h.id  expected  to  win  wl 

His  most  fitting 
of  the  people  who  lov 
them,  and  who  will 
memory  until  time  r 

But.  my  fellow 
of  our  sorrow  the  light 
termination  breaks  upon 

We    are    grateful 
Roo-sevelt  has  lived. 

We  are  thankful  that 
of  the  Nation's  greatest 
We  are  happy  in  the 
transcendent  courage 
us  through  the  danger 
most  terrible  war  In 
with  our  brave  allies 
over  Germany,  and  kno^ 
are    likewise    winning 
Japan. 

We  are  grateful  that 
patiently,  but  surely,  in 
Ing  peace.     We  can  nevei 
t'hat  he  was  willing  and 
he   had    in   the   service 
that  the  security  and 
were  more  precious  to 

We  will  meet  the  crls 
his  death  in  the   light 
gave  us  while  he  lived. 
Do  you  remember  the 
March  4,  1933? 

Let  the  words  of 
then  challenge  us  anew 

"Nor  need  we  shrink 
conditions  in  our  countrV 
Nation  will  endure  as 
revive  and  will  prosper. 
"So  first  of  all  let  me 
that  the  only  thing  we 
itself. 

"In  every  dark  hour  of 
leadership  of  frankness 
with  that  understanding 
people  themselves  which 
tory.     I   am   convinced 
give  that  support  to 
leal  days." 

Do  you  remember  his 
confidence,  and  his  inflnlie 
before  the  Joint  session  oi 
gress  after  Pearl  Harbor 
to  arms  to  meet  the 
aggression.  In  these  won^ 

"No  matter  how  long 
overcome    this 
American  people,  in  thel^ 
will  win  through  to 

"With  confidence  In  otir 
the  unboundlng 
pie.  we  will  gain  the 
help  us  God." 

We  face  our  future 
Inspiration  of  his  words  s 
gress  and  to  the  Nation  on 
"Therefore,  let  us.  all  of 
let  us  redouble  our  efforts 
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todi  y  In  the  light  and 
s^ken  to  the  Con- 
January  7,  1943: 
f  s,  have  confidence. 


"A  tremendous,  costly,  long-enduring  task 
In  peace  as  well  as  In  war  Is  still  ahead  of  us. 

"But,  as  we  face  that  continuing  task,  we 
may  know  that  the  state  of  this  Nation  is 
good,  the  heart  of  this  Nation  is  sound,  the 
epint  of  this  Nation  is  strong,  the  faith  of 
this  Nation  is  eternal." 

,  We  are  richer  far  than  we  have  ever  been 
In  every  phase  of  our  national  life  by  rea- 
son of  his  life  and  service,  and  of  the  giving 
of  his  life  to  his  country's  cause. 

We  will  honor  him  by  giving  our  confidence 
and  full  support  to  and  by  holding  up  the 
hands  of  his  successor.  Harry  8  Truman,  of 
Missouri,  who  is  today  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  will  follow  the  example  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  by  rededicating  all  that 
we  have  and  all  that  we  are  to  completing 
the  unfinished  task  that  is  ahead. 

With  an  even  greater  unity  among  us  be- 
cause of  his  sacrifice,  with  steadfastness  of 
p'lrpose  worthy  of  the  Ideals  for  which  he 
lived,  America  moves  majestically  and  ir- 
resistibly forward  and  upward  to  her  great- 
est destiny. 


United  States  Merchant  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal.  This  article  speaks  for 
itself  and  every  Member  of  Congress  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate American  merchant  marine  should 
read  it: 

Lewis  Douglas,  who  was  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  War  Shipping  in  1942  and  1943, 
publishes  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  an  article  proposing  that  the  United 
States  sell  or  lease  to  friendly  maritime  na- 
tions all  of  our  war-built  fleet  at  "nominal 
prices"  or  "nominal  rentals,"  and  that  the 
American  merchant  fleet  be  reduced  to  the 
10.000.000  dead  weight  tons  It  totaled  before 
this  war. 

The  arguments  and  conclusions  with  which 
he  supported  this  startling  proposal  are  chal- 
lenged by  Government  officials  and  shipping 
men  familiar  with  the  facts.     For  example, 
he  set  up  as  his  thesis  the  statement  that 
"it  Is  urged  by  some  that  the  United  States 
in   the    future    maintain    a   huge    merchant 
marine."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the 
United  States  will  have  by  the  end  of  this 
year  a  war-built  tonnage  of  40,000.000  gross  or 
eO.OOO.COO  deadweight  tons,  as  against  about 
10.000,000  deadweight  tons  before  the  war,  no 
serious  official  or  shipping  man  has  proposed 
that  anything  like  the  total  tonnage  shcu'.d 
be  maintained  in  active  operation.    Admiral 
Land  has  suggested  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
mlUlon  deadweight  tons,  mostly  of  the  fast- 
cargo  ships    and   tankers,   with   appropriate 
passenger  types.    Yet.  Mr.  Douglas  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  "huge"  merchant  marine  and 
finally  made  the  unsupported  statement  that 
a  fleet  of  20.000,000  tons  would  cost  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  in  operating  subsidy  alone,  an  estimate 
which  authorities  at  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion declare  a  fantastic  overestimate,  since 
a  substantial  part  of  whatever  merchant  ma- 
rine the  United  States  maintains  will  be  in 
coastwise   trade   and   therefore   not   eligible 
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to  operating  subsidy.  Ancther  substantial 
part  will  consist  of  tankers  not  eligible  to 
subsidy  and  a  part  of  the  ileet  operating  in 
foreign  trade  will  probably  not  require  sub- 
sidy. For  a  total  of  I6.000.C00  tons  the  sub- 
sidized portion  would,  in  thv  c^lnlon  of  com- 
petent shipping  men,  requii^  not  more  than 
t4O.0O0.0C0  a  year  in  operating  subsidy.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  estimate  the 
precise  amount  by  which  American  operating 
cost  will  exceed  that  of  foreign  vessels,  which 
Is  the  measure  of  operating  subsidy. 

The  national  defense  need  of  a  subetan- 
tlally  larger  merchant  fleet  than  we  had  be- 
fore the  war  is  only  slightly  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Douglas  who  proposed  to  meet  It,  not  by 
maintaining  a  substantial  active  American 
merchant  fleet  with  trained  personnel  from 
the  200.000  officers  and  men  now  serving  our 
merchant,  fleet  with  an  efficiency  which  our 
Army  and  Navy  leaders  have  enthusiastically 
acclaimed.  Mr.  Douglas  proposes  that  when 
we  sell  or  lease  ovir  ships  to  other  nations,  we 
will  arrange  that  they  be  given  back  to  us  If 
we  are  threatened  by  war. 

The  article  is  replete  with  errors,  such  as 
listing  the  Liberty  ships  as  of  10-knot  speed, 
when  their  performance  ranges  upward  of 
11  knots.  Also  a  grave  error  is  his  declara- 
tion that  the  British  merchant  marine  has 
suffered  losses  reducing  It  by  one-half,  where- 
ac  Britain  has  nearly  regained  her  pre-war 
tonnage  and  the  total  shipping  of  the  British 
Empire  exceeds  pre-war  figtires. 

Although  the  pre-war  American  merchant 
fleet  was  requisitioned  ICO  percent,  ships, 
personnel,  and  management,  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  privately  owned  American  ship- 
ping companies  have  been  the  actual  opera- 
tors, under  Government  direction,  of  the 
ever-growing  merchant  fleet,  Mr.  Douglas  ut- 
ters no  word  of  commendation  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  merchant  marine.  In 
fact,  he  deprecates  the  possibility  that  the 
United  States  has  been  in  modern  times,  or 
can  be  in  t4ie  future,  a  competent  maritime 
nation,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  the  American 
merchant  fleet  of  10,000,000  dead-weight  tona 
was  second  in  size  only  to  that  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Douglas  pictures  shipping  as  a  source 
of  dlfflculties  between  nations  if  it  is  sub- 
sidized, ignoring  the  fact  that.  In  the  form 
of  preferences  and  otherwise,  the  British  and 
other  governments  have  always  provided  cer- 
tain advantages  for  their  own  shipping,  even 
if  they  did  not  take  the  form  of  money  pay- 
ments. He  repeats  the  exploded  theory  that 
other  nations  derive  a  large  part  of  their 
national  Income  and  of  their  purchasing 
power  for  Imported  merchandise  from  ship- 
ping earnings,  whereas  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  officially  published  the  fact 
that  pre-war  shipping  earnings  provided  only 
13  f>ercent  of  the  British  national  Income; 
with  other  maritime  nations  only  slightly 
higher,  Norway  was  the  only  nation  deriving  a 
substantial  part  of  its  national  Income  from 
shipping  earnings,  namely,  11  percent. 
(These  facts  are  set  forth  In  an  article  by 
John  3.  Smith  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, entitled  "World  Income  From  Ship- 
ping," an  official  publication.) 

Mr.  E>ougIas  enthusiastically  supports  the 
contention  that  If  a  larger  American  mer- 
chant marine  should  reduce  the  earnings  of 
foreign  shipping  derived  from  carrying  our 
trade,  our  own  economy  would  be  pretty  well 
wrecked.  However,  factual  analybis  demon- 
strates that  in  the  20  years,  1913-83.  the  net 
balance  derived  by  foreign  countries  from 
shipping  services  to  the  United  States 
amounts  to  only  approximately  1  percent 
of  the  value  of  our  expcwts  during  that  time. 
All  of  the  foregoing  is  by  way  of  back- 
ground for  a  notable  and  statesmanlike  ut- 
terance from  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King, 
warning  the  country  that  it  must  not  dlsai- 
pate  its  seapowcr.  Including  merchant  ship- 
ping. It  was  significant  that  Admiral  King 
cboce  to  make  this  statement  in  specific 
tanns  at  a  dinner  of  the  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  in  New  York  City  on 


April  4,  at  which  Mr.  Douglas  presided  as 
president  of  the  academy. 

It  was  a  sharp  contradiction  of  Mr.  IVnig- 
las'  proposal.  Briefly.  Admiral  King  declared 
that  "lack  of  ships  was  one  of  our  pre-war 
weaknesses";  that  lack  of  ships  had  retarded 
the  Impact  of  ova  armed  services  overseas  and 
on  the  sea;  and  that  only  when  this  was  cor- 
rected by  the  magnificent  shipbuilding  effort 
which  the  United  States  belatedly  put  for- 
ward were  our  military  objectives  attained 
and  eventually  brought  near.  Admiral  King's 
adciress  brings  down  to  date  the  basic  expo- 
sition of  the  lessons  of  seapower  which  Rear 
Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  United  SUtes  Navy, 
made  in  the  nineties.  Admiral  King,  in  no 
less  pjowerful  terms,  has  brought  into  the  sea- 
power  equation  the  submarine  and  the  air- 
craft which  did  not  exist  in  Mahan's  day. 
Mahan  declared  that  merchant  shipping  and 
personnel  was  an  Indispensable  element  in 
seapower. 

Fleet  Admiral  King's  declaration  was  a 
challenge  to  Mr.  Douglas'  proposal  that  we 
go  back  to  the  pre-war  merchant  shipping 
status  which  Admiral  King  declares  and  dem- 
onstrated was  Inadequate  for  either  defense 
or  commerce  and  which  he  prayed  his  fellow 
citizens  to  avoid  in  the  future. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Douglas  decries  the  operating 
subsidy  necessary  to  offset  the  higher  cost  of 
operating  American  ships.  He  says  they  will 
create  frictions  with  other  nations.  Yet.  he 
proposes  to  subsidize  foreign  merchant  fleets 
against  us  by  selling  or  leasing  them  ships  at 
nominal  price.  He  proposes  to  thus  force 
the  American  merchant  fleet  back  to  the 
10,000 ,000 -ton  size  which  proved  Inadequate 
for  both  commerce  and  defense  before  this 
war  and  which  Admiral  King  warns  his 
countrymen  mtist  not  happen  again. 


Longevity  in  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtriH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  call 
attention  herewith  to  a  recent  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Daily  Argus  Leader  of 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  pointing  out  that 
the  most  recent  health  statistics  of  this 
country  show  that  South  Dakota  has  the 
lowest  mortality  rate  and  the  highest 
longevity  rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Thus  is  disproved  for  once  and  for  all 
the  old  fable  that  only  the  good  die 
young. 

The  good  people  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Speaker,  live  long  and  stay  well  becau.se 
residence  in  the  Sunshine  State  of  South 
Dakota  gives  them  much  to  live  for  and 
an  abundance  to  live  with. 

A  year  ago.  South  Dakota  was  second 
in  the  list  of  most  healthful  States  In 
the  Union.  It  was  exceeded  only  by  its 
sister  State  of  North  Dakota.  I  used  to 
believe  that  North  Dakotans  lived  longer 
than  South  Dakotans  only  because  they 
held  on  to  life's  tender  strings  more 
vigorously  with  the  hope  that  if  they 
lived  long  enough  they  might  some  day 
be  fortunate  enough  to  move  down  to 
South  Dakota.  Apparently  that  hope 
has  either  been  achieved  or  else  it  has 
been  dissipated  because  South  Dakota 
now  outranks  North  Dakota  in  health- 


fulness  although  our  sister  St&te  retains 
Its  place  on  tlie  honor  roll  among  the 
first  five. 

Btturning  war  veterans,  workers  leav- 
ing war  Industries,  young  people  fresh 
out  of  college  and  old  people  seeking 
peace  and  prosperity  for  their  declining 
years  would  do  well  to  look  to  South 
Dakota  as  a  possible  home  for  after  the 
war.  Kere  is  a  State  with  no  income  tax 
laws,  with  no  State  tax  on  real  estate, 
with  vast  opportunities  and  a  friendly, 
healthful  climate.  Here  is  a  State  kissed 
by  Nature  and  nourished  by  Providence 
where  good  health  abounds  and  whose 
people  manifest  a  hospitality  exceeded 
only  by  their  optimism. 

When  Horace  Greeley  said,  "Go  west, 
young  man,"  it  seems  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  South  Dakota  was  the  destina- 
tion which  he  had  in  mind: 

LONGkVlTT 

A  current  bulletin  from  the  MetroiMlltan 
Life  Inatirance  Co.  presents  statistics  to 
show  that  South  Dakota  has  the  lowest 
mortality  rate  in  the  Nation  with  7i)  deaths 
in  each  1.000  of  population  annually. 

Other  States  below  9  per  1.000  but  above 
the  South  Dakota  flgure  are  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Okla- 
homa. 

This  group  constitutes  States  that  are  In 
the  mid-central  part  of  the  United  States. 

South  Dakota,  of  course.  Is  proud  to  head 
the  list  and  naturally  Interprets  the  statistics 
as  a  tribute  to  its  excellent  climate,  its 
variable  seasons  and  its  constructive  way  of 
life. 


Hog-Pork  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNcis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19. 1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
issued  by  the  St.  Louis  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, National  Stock  Yards.  IlL : 
Hoc-Posx  SrruATioi* 

The  hog-pork  situation  in  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  critical  stage.  Due  to 
various  causes,  both  natural  and  artlficial. 
the  Nation's  hog  supply  has  been  reduced  so 
drastically  that  constructive  steps  should  be 
taken  Immediately  to  repair  damage  done 
and  start  production  of  hogs  on  the  up- 
grade. This  is  a  very  vital  matter  affecting 
the  farmers  who  raise  and  feed  the  hogs,  the 
civilian  population  dependent  upon  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  pork  and  lard,  the  armed 
forces  abroad  who  must  have  sufficient  sup- 
plies, and  the  growing  hosts  of  refugees,  etc. 
We  have  two  Ep>eciac  suggestions  to  offer  and 
will  greatly  appreciate  your  help  in  endeavor- 
ing to  interest  and  Influence  the  O.  P.  A.  and 
W.  P.  A.  In  carrying  these  out.  These  are 
the  two  Government  bureaus  wbo6e  conflict- 
ing rules  and  orders  have  been  partially  re- 
sponsible for  the  acute  hog  and  pork  shortaga 
and  they  are  the  btireaus  that  have  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation along  the  lUies  we  suggest.  Our  pro- 
posals are: 

I 

That  the  War  Pood  AdmlnlstraOon  im- 
mediately   increase    the    price    guaranty    or 
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••floor"  for  barrows  and  gilu.  180  pounds  up, 
to  913.75  Chicago  basla,  same  as  a  year  ago. 
this  to  b«  ooMttomd  in  effect  until  at  least 
March  31.  1946  Our  firm  belief  Is  that  this 
will  greatly  stimulate  hcg  production.  II  a 
bag  surplus  U  created  next  winter  or  spring, 
tlM  Government  could  well  efford  to  make 
good  the  rup(>crt  price,  as  the  moneUry  less 
would  be  Inc jnsiderable  in  comparison  with 
packer  subsidies,  etc..  now  being  paid. 

n 

Our  second  suggestion  is  that  the  O.  P.  A. 
Immediately  take  steps  to  stop  the  diversion 
of  hogs  away  from  regular  terminal  market 
channels  by  establishing  larger  ceiling  dif- 
f«r«ittals  for  the  markets.  This  will  send  a 
larger  volume  of  ho^s  to  the  open  public 
markets,  giving  the  Federal  inspected  pack- 
ing hc\ises  an  opportunity  to  buy  more  hcgs 
than  they  now  obtain.  At  the  public  termi- 
nal markets,  the  Government  has  every  nec- 
sanry  facility  and  personnel  alrei.d?  esrab- 
Itahed  to  regulate  the  flow  of  livestock 
thrcugh  the  markets  and  make  it  available 
to  the  slaoghtercra  that  operate  under  Fed- 
eral suptmsion. 

To  substantiate  our  statement  that  the 
diversion  of  hcgs  away  from  terminal  mar- 
ket centers  Is  of  great  volume,  we  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Oove.'nment  fig- 
ures show  that  a  total  of  app.cximately 
8  568  000  hofjs  were  slau?^htered  under  Fed- 
eral ini-pection  in  the  United  States  for  the 
a  months  of  January  and  February  1945 
combined,  this  representing  a  44  percent 
shrinkage  from  the  same  period  in  1944. 
Hog  receipts  at  the  12  principal  market*  of 
the  United  States  fcr  the  first  2  months  of 
1945  totaled  apprcximately  2.4S1.CQ0  head, 
representing  a  drop  from  their  combined  re- 
ceipts, same  2  months  in  1944.  of  t8  percent. 

If  the  situation  is  to  be  relieved,  action 
must  be  taken  Immediately  by  the  W.  F  A. 
and  O  P  A. 

St.  Louis  Liypstock  Exchamcx. 


FrantdiB  De!ano  Ro3teve*t 


EZTENSION  O?  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

of  PrNNSTLVANlA 

2N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  urd-r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In  the  Rzc- 
CRO.  I  inciude  the  following  reso  u.ion: 

Whereas  In  His  Infinite  wisdom  Almighty 
God  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  this  world  Its 
outstai-.dm?  citizen  the  President  of  these 
United  States.  Pranklm  D3!ono  Rooeeveit- 
ard 

Wh?reas  the  untimely  death  of  our  peer- 
less leader  u  mourned  by  all  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  entire  world:  and 

Whereas  we  the  members  of  the  Thirty- 
fifth  W.'.rd  Democratic  Oub  cf  the  City  cf 
Philadelphia  particularly  mourn  his  loss  be- 
cause the  entire  history  of  our  organization 
U  entwined  with  the  years  during  which  he 
was  at  the  he:m  of  our  Sh.p  of  State,  and 
thrcu^bout  that  period  we  supported  him 
whole-heartedly  as  we  appreciated  his  great- 
ness durirg  h.s  lifetime  raher  than  await 
future  historians  to  measure  his  greatness 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvt^.  That  the  Thirty-flfih  Ward 
Democratic  Club  of  the  City  oX  PhiladelphU 
Join  the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world 
In  mourning  the  loss  of  one  who  so  ably 
fought  and  died  for  the  oppression  of  ag- 
gresalcn  and  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace:  and  further  be  it 


tl  is 
cf 


Resolt>ed,  That  this 
upon  the  minutes  of 
a    permanent    record 
and  further  be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  cop3 
forwarded  cur  Repres 
with  the  request  that  i 
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Resolution  be  spread 
meeting  and  made 
this    organization; 


cf  this  resolution  be 

4ntative    In    Congre.'^^s 

be  published  in  the 


President 


TriTtnan 
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Of 


HON.  C.  JAJ  PER  BELL 

or  MISJ  OCRJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  I  EPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  Airil  19.  1945 


a; 


Mr.  BELL.    Mr 

the  New  York  Time  ; 
papers  throunhout  t 
a  story  from  the  pen 
sas  Citian.  Mr.  Roy 
editor  of  the  K^n.s 
the  great  Missouriar 
S.  Truman. 

For  many  years  M 
of  the  outstandinK 
spondents  and  sjrve 
the    Gridiron    Club 
wealth  cf  experience 
and    from    his   pe 
President  Tniman 
he  was  an  ofB-^ial  o 
United  S'ates  Senate 
dent.  Mr.  Roberts  has 
best  pictures  of  the 
President. 

While  the  shock  of 
dent  Roosevelt  was  i 
the  Missourians  I  met 
c?ntly,  they  un; 
fidence  in  the  abilities 
man  to  cany  on  sue 
Interests  of  all  Amer ; 
p/aisals  come  from 
Truman.  th3  man,  an 
Becsn      "     Robert 
iaes  so  L         y  th3 
cf  Missouri  I  wish  to 
Record  at  this  point. 
fts  follows: 


St  eaker. 


last  Sunday 

and  other  news- 

le  country  carried 

of  my  fellow  K-^n- 

^oberts,  managing 

City  Star,  about 

President  Harry 


fr)m 


m€n 


feel 


'rp. 


TnuMAN  To  She:  VE  Peh^on 
Wnj.  Bk  His  Aovistx — 
Ft*OM  Roo&E\Ci.T  Set 
araw  £4ts — Many  Nrw 
PEAR  IN  CArrr.iL 

(By  Roy  Roberts) 
Washington.  April  14. 
tion  espect  from  Its  new 
time  b?ing.  simply  ca; 

The  Nation  may  take 
score.    Harry  Truman 
no  man  to  rock  the  boal . 
tlous  as  Calvin  Coolldge 
der   somewhat    similar 
than  two  decades  ago 
Instinctive    conservatism 
Mi£Souri-bred    coiuitrym«  n 
know  where  they  are  go 
And  Ihcy  are  not  fond 
the  pleasure  of  headlines 

It  may  be  forecast  wltfi 
talnty — not  from  what 
has  said  but  because  of 
man — that    after    the 
Monday  and  the  speech 
overseas  Tuesday  night, 
from  the  White  House 
lots  of  silence.    The 
timlty  to  settle  down,  accAj 


tte 


EDt 


f  ;r 
count  ry 
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Roberts  was  one 

'  7ashincton  corre- 

as  preseident  of 

here.    Prom    that 

in  national  affairs 

rscpal   knowledge   of 

the  days  when 

Jackson  County, 

and  Vice  Presi- 

paintcd  one  of  the 

abilities  of  our  new 


he  death  o!  Presi- 
stunnin^:  blow  to 
while  at  home  re- 
sly  expressed  con- 
of  President  Tru- 
ce^sfully  for  the  best 
cans.     Tho.se  ap- 

v/ho  knew  Harry 
his  public  career. 

article  summar- 
ing  of  the  people 
insert  it  into  the 
The  article  reads 


AL  Rule;  Shnate 

■'  /ILL  Din  eh  Sk.\hply 

rEj.ow  Misrou- 

Faces  Du»  To  Ap- 


What  may  the  Na- 
President?    For  the 
ry  ng  on. 

ccnfldence  on  that 

new  President,  is 

He's  not  as  cau- 

who  took  office  un- 

rcumstances    more 

he  has  the  innate. 

in    action    of    the 

They   want    to 

before  they  leap. 

leaping  Just  for 


considers  u!e  cer- 

;he   new   President 

knowledge  of  the 

to    Congress 

to   the  servicemen 

ere  will  be  silence 

many  days  and 

will  have  oppxir- 

tt  the  change,  and 


ad  dress 


til 


find  that   It  can,   and  still   Is,  functioning 
without  a  Roosevelt  in  the  White  House. 

The  new  President  is  taking  over  a  going 
concern.  Each  department  or  bureau  nead 
will  be  expected  to  go  ahead  and  run  his 
ehow.  If  they  make  good,  fine.  If  they 
come  a  cropper— well,  Truman  is  not  the 
sort  who  will  hang  to  them  long.  There 
won't  be  any  setting  vp  of  new  bureaus  or 
commissions  to  supplant  the  old  to  r..ve  face. 
There  will  be  many  new  faces  in  Washing- 
ton. As  a  result.  Cabinet  and  department 
heads  are  more  on  their  own  right  today  than 
any  time  since  the  gradual  but  steady  con- 
centration of  all  power  and  all  final  action  in 
the  White  House  made  the  Government  prac- 
tically a  one-man  or  personal  government. 

SHABP   SHirr    IS   FORECAST 

It's  bCM^wTitten  so  often  already  in  the 
past  4a,lfSur8  It  has  become  almost  bromldlc. 
But  tBe  real  significance  will  be  the  shilt 
from  personal  government  back  to  what  Is 
called,  for  lack  of  any  better  term,  consti- 
tutional government,  or  government  by  con- 
sultation. 

What  does  all  this  mean  to  the  Nation? 

Primarily,  the  biggest  thing  is  that  the 
seat  of  power  shifts  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  Missouri  PJver.  That's  an  easy  way 
of  describing  It  and  It  carries  many  im- 
plications. Through  the  years  of  F.  D  R 
the  Cabinet  and  most  of  the  controlling 
department  heads  gradually  became  lew 
Yorkers  or  closely  allied  to  New  York  or  the 
East. 

There  were  exceptions,  of  coiu-se.  but  most 
of  those  who  sat  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty 
were  Roosevelt  intimates,  men  or  women  he 
knew  how  to  deal  and  work  with.  It  was 
natural.  The  late  President  probably  didn't 
recognize,  himself,  how  narrow  the  circle 
had  become  in  recent  years,  with  the  stress 
and  worry  of  globrl  war. 

But  slowly  the  West  and  Scuth  were  out  of 
the  picture  and  not  only  the  so-called  pal- 
ace guard  but  nearly  all  those  in  seats  of 
power  were  eastern— in  viewpoint,  at  least. 
PM.  a  left-whig  newspaper  In  New  York  with 
smaU  circulation;  The  Nation:  the  New  Re- 
public were  the  gcsrpels  of  the  New  Deal. 
And  few  over  the  country  at  large  read  them 
or  had  heard  of  them— that  is  the  public  at 
large.    They  were  bibles  in  Washington,  d'.  C. 

WILL  et  SLOW  TO  MOtl 

The  new  President  will  be  slow  to  move. 
But  when  he  does  move  It  will  mean  new 
geographical  faces— at  least  In  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Harry  Truman  is  not  unsocial  in  his 
political  objectives  by  any  means.  But  he  is 
an  entirely  different  type  from  the  late  Presi- 
dent. He  doesn't  know  nor  did  he  circulate 
in  the  seme  circles  F.  D.  R.  did.  His  closest 
friends  are  two  types,  the  home  folks  from 
back  in  Missouri;  the  national  friends  he 
made  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
Capitol  Hill.  That  s  why.  when  char gCo  couie 
In  the  Cabinet  and  places  of  power  Presl- 
dant  Truman  will  turn  to  the  SsAate  or 
House  for  them  or  for  recommendations 
They  are  the  people  he  knows  best  and  de- 
pends upon. 

What  are  vital  differences  between  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  In  breeding  and  mclie-up? 
Roosevelt  was  essentially  the  brilliant  pa- 
trician. T^e  conservatives  said  he  turned  on 
his  class,  which  was  bunk.  Roosfvelt  had 
great  giiu  as  a  political  leader.  Few  could 
sense  what  the  man  in  the  sUeet  thought  as 
he  did^  m  spite  of  his  O.-oton  tie  and  exclu- 
sive bringing  up.  But.  always,  he  was  the 
patrician,  which  wcs  why  he  could  under- 
stand and  get  on  with  Churchill,  the  brU'lant 
Britisher,  so  well.  They  were  blood  brothers 
one  working  the  liberal  side  of  the  street' 
the  other  clinging  to  conservatism. 

Harry  Truman  Is  as  far  apart  from  both 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  as  Hyde  Park  Is 
from  Independence,  Uo.  The  new  President 
Is  the  average  man.    He  has  plowed  corn^ 
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and  his  mother  bragged  he  plowed  a  straight 
row;  he  sold  haberdashery,  and  failed  at  It. 
He  worked  in  a  mailing  room.  He  fought 
bravely  In  his  country's  war.  Then  he  started 
climbing  the  ladder  In  politics,  with  a  politi- 
cal machine,  his  sponsor,  as  the  worst  handi- 
cap to  overcome  in  any  possible  climb  to  the 
Presidency. 

EE.\L  STORY  OT  DEMOCRACT 

What  a  story  In  democracy,  that  a  man 
approaching  40  and  still  looking  at  the  rear 
of  a  horse  as  he  plowed  the  corn  rows,  ap- 
parently not  a  success  in  life.  Just  a  little 
less  than  20  years  ago,  should  find  himself 
today  President  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  The  average  man 
who  became  President  in  one  of  the  great 
crises  of  the  world.  What  a  test  of  democracy 
If  It  woiks.  And  the  sheer  fact  he  is  thLS 
average  man.  understands  the  average  man 
and  his  quality,  is  probably  Truman's  great- 
est asset  as  be  undertakes  these  new  over- 
powering responsibilities. 

There  won't  be  the  color,  the  drama  nor 
the  personal  leadership  that  Roosevelt  gave. 
But  President  Truman,  shy  but  not  afraid, 
believes  that  our  system  of  democracy  means 
drawing  strong  men  together,  applying  com- 
mon-sense decisions  and  that  the  country 
can  and  will  carry  on  successfully.  He  will 
go  up  or  down  these  next  lew  years  upon  his 
ability,  not  to  make  correct  decisions  but  his 
ability  to  resist  the  sinister  pressure  groups 
that  always  descend  upon  every  occupant  cf 
the  big  White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Wliat  sort  of  a  man  really  is  Truman? 

Humility  probably  would  be  his  first 
characterization.  Then  loyalty,  perhaps  ex- 
cessive loyalties  that  sometimes  get  high  of- 
ficials in  trouble;  common  sense;  deep  pa- 
triotism; and  above  all  an  abiding  faith  in 
his  country  and  Its  democratic  system. 
Harry  Truman  couldn't  go  In  for  personal 
government  under  any  circumstances.  He 
doesn't  believe  in  It  or  wouldn't  know  how 
to  operate. 

DrEP  FAITH  OF  COUNTST  MAN 

Scratch  under  the  hide  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  you  will  find  not  a  politician,  a 
statesman,  nor  a  man  with  overweening  am- 
bition, but  a  country  man  with  deep  faiths. 
The  country  thlrks  of  Truman  as  a  Kansas 
Cltian.  He  Isn't.  He's  a  rural  Jackson 
Countylte — down  where  they  really  foupht 
the  Civil  War. 

The  offspring  of  a  Confederate  veteran,  he 
is  really  more  southern  in  viewpoint  than 
mldwestern.  A  Baptist,  once  Grand  Master 
of  his  Masonic  Ledge  of  Missouri,  he  will 
think  as  the  average  man  does,  at  least  out- 
side the  big  cities.  If  he  develops  a  werk- 
ness.  it  will  be  In  not  always  understanding 
the  newly  aroused  mass  consciousness  of  in- 
dustrial labor. 

In  the  Senate  Truman's  closest  friendships 
were  with  the  Old  South.  Back  home,  his 
closest  friendships  were  with  the  old  Battery 
B  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth 
Field  Artillery,  the  men  with  whom  he 
fought  in  France.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
this  feel  of  the  average  man  may  make  him 
a  mighty  leader  for  his  Nation  in  the  years 
Just  ahead. 

The  city's  official  tribute  was  complete 
change  in  tempo.  It  will  get  It  In  Truman. 
Harry  Truman  hasn't  got  a  really  deep-seated 
enmity  In  Washington.  This  capacity  for 
making  friends  made  him  the  common  de- 
nominator at  Chicago  in  a  bad  situation 
politically  for  the  administration.  It  put 
him  in  the  White  House.  It  may  bring  about 
a  smoother  working  combination  In  Govern- 
ment. 

What  Cabinet  changes  will  Truman  make? 

None  for  the  present  unless  forced  to,  by 
resignations  Insisted  upon.  Most  of  the  old 
palace  guard  Roosevelt  relied  upon  will  go 
in  time.  Then  on  Capitol  Hill  will  be  the 
new  President's  closest  advisers.    There  will 
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be  a  return  of  an  era  of  good-will  between 
the  lawmakers  and  the  Executive  side  of 
Government.  Francis  Biddle,  as  Attorney 
Goneral,  Morgenthau.  as  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury, Mrs.  Perkins,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  are 
those  most  apt  to  go  first. 

The  new  President,  aside  from  calling 
Jimmy  Byrnes  back  to  his  side,  has  not  even 
given  thought  to  changes.  If  he  had  a  new 
Treasury  head  to  pick  he  likely  would  take 
a  man  cf  the  type  of  Senator  Walter  Gboscx, 
of  Georgia.  John  W.  Snyder,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  in  St. 
Louis,  is  mentioned  by  some  as  having  the 
call  for  the  post  of  handling  the  R.  F.  C.  bil- 
lions. Byrnes,  whom  the  President  regards 
a$  the  ablest  man  in  public  life,  will  be  the 
figure  around  whom  any  new  administration 
will  build. 

MUST  HAVI  OWN  PBOCEASC 

It's  all  well  and  good  to  say  as  Truman 
did  that  he  wants  to  carry  on  the  Roosevelt 
program.  He  does.  But  short  of  82  days, 
the  new  President  will  occupy  the  White 
House  a  full  term.  He  can't  Just  carry  on. 
He  must  and  will  develop  a  Truman  admin- 
istration and  a  Truman  program.  All  politi- 
cal bets  as  to  '48  are  off  with  the  change.  If 
he  wants  reelection,  the  party  will  have  to 
take  him  or  repudiate  not  Just  a  short  carry- 
on  but  a  full  administration. 

Loyalty  Is  one  of  his  outstanding  charac- 
teristics. On  war  and  on  peace  he  will  at- 
tempt to  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion 
what  h'.s  predecessor  b?gan  and  bequeathed 
him.  Truman  saw  eye  to  eye  with  Roosevelt 
on  both  war  and  peace.  On  post-war  plans 
for  the  country  any  Roosevelt  plans  will  be 
tempered  by  the  Innate  conservatism  of  the 
Missourlan. 

On  labor,  the  new  President  will  be  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding.  He  has  always 
had  labors  support.  But  again,  his  program 
Is  apt  to  be  tempered  by  his  Midwest  agra- 
rian upbringing.  He  will  be  a  party  man, 
but  he  will  work  closely  even  with  the  Re- 
publican leaders  on  Capitol  Hill.  Senator 
Ar.THtJB  Vaneenbkrg.  of  Michigan;  Represent- 
ative Joe  Martin.  House  Republican  leader; 
and  Representative  James  W.  Wadsworth  are 
close  friends.  Power  and  decision  will  divide 
between  Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House. 

THE    PARLEY    ON    WEST    COAST 

What  about  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
which  opens  AprU  19? 

That's  the  worst  hurdle  Truman  faces  and 
he  realizes  It.  Roosevelt  had  all  the  strings 
in  his  own  hand  and  expected  to  run  the 
American  policy  and  make  his  Influence  felt 
among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Suddenly,  everything  has  been  dumped  In 
the  new  President's  lap  without  facts.  In- 
formation, and  the  little  side  agreements 
that  may  exist.  Truman  intends  to  give  the 
American  delegation  to  San  Francisco,  head- 
ed by  Secretary  Stettlnlus.  full  and  complete 
authority  to  handle.  If  they  come  to  an  Im- 
passe where  a  decision  Is  needed,  he  will  mtike 
it  and  will  have  Byrnes,  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  Yalta,  at  his  side  for  counsel. 
It  Is  unfortunate  the  new  President  did  not 
have  more  time  to  prepare,  but  the  bold  de- 
cision was  made  to  go  ahead,  that  the  world 
mlPht  not  think  the  tragic  death  of  Roosevelt 
had  changed  our  policy. 

How  Is  the  country  reacting  to  the  new 
President? 

Except  for  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
President  Truman  might  anticipate  a  honey- 
moon of  at  least  6  months  before  real  troubles 
begin.  The  country  has  reacted  in  splendid 
fashion  with  a  spirit  of  giving  him  every 
chance.  Even  the  hostile  Hearst-McCormlck- 
Patterson  press  have  pledged  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  new  President  in  the  crisis. 
These  United  States  of  ours  always  unite  and 
form  solid  lines  in  real  emergencies.  They 
have  done  so  behind  Truman.  He  has  his 
chance. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVE3    * 

Thursday.  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  press  release  by  a 
former  Member  of  the  House,  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill: 

MOVING   DAT 

Soon  troops  wUl  be  leaving  Berlin,  via  the 
Suez  and  Panama  Canals  for  Tokyo.  12.000 
miles  away.  General  Marshall  and  Admiral 
King  will  direct  the  biggest  moving  Job  ever 
attempted  by  human  beings.  It  will  strain 
our  shipping  and  our  nerves  to  the  utmost. 
Nothing  In  the  world's  history  ever  ap- 
proached It. 

We  read  of  the  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane,  the  Mongol  conquerors  of  cen- 
turies ago.  But  It  is  doubtful  If  the  vast 
armies  of  either  ever  exceeded  700.000.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  conquered  Babylon 
when  26  and  died  master  of  the  world  at  33 — 
weeping  that  it  was  the  only  world  he  had 
to  conquer — never  had  more  than  40.000  foot 
and  7.000  mounted  soldiers,  althotigh  the 
defeated  Persians  under  Darius  are  said  to 
have  numbered  1.000.000. 

But  no  army  of  the  pcwt  ever  equalled  in 
size,  had  so  much  gear,  or  traveled  such  dis- 
tances, by  land  and  sea,  as  the  military  ml-. 
gratlon  from  Europe  to  Asia  which  we  are 
to  undertake.  Instead  of  supplying  an  army 
3,000  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  supplies  will 
have  to  move  7.000  miles  across  the  Pacific. 
Add.  too.  the  width  of  the  American  conti- 
nent from  the  industrial  East,  where  the 
bulk  of  our  pear  Is  produced,  where  there 
are  a  dozen  good  ports,  to  the  west  coast, 
where  ports  are  few.  Once  moved  to  the 
Philippines  as  the  Asiatic  Jump-off,  they  have 
only  one  good  port  and  are  still  600  miles 
from  the  Asiatic  mainland,  as  aganst  the 
machine  shops  and  ports  of  Britain,  only 
50  miles  from  France. 

Tlie  war  is  not  over.  In  many  ways  the 
going  gets  tougher.  More  critical  days  are 
to  come. 

As  General  Marshall  says,  our  people  "must 
understand  the  urgent  requirements  of  the 
situation.  They  must  be  persuaded  to  sup- 
port us  in  a  last  great  effort  to  hasten  the  end 
of  the  war." 

We  have  not  yet  been  In  contact  with  the 
major  units  of  the  Japanese  armies. 
Enemies  are  softened  up  by  air  and  sea  power, 
but  only  land  armies  win  wars.  And,  due 
to  their  birth  rate,  there  are  more  Japs  living 
today  than  there  were  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  problems  confronting  our  military 
leaders  ere  not  those  of  logistics  alone — the 
service  of  supply  over  Immense  distances. 
There  are  problems  of  morale — of  the  spirit 
of  men  and  women  at  the  front  and  at  home. 
A  vast  complex  of  warm  human  emotions, 
natural,  understandable,  patriotic,  even  in 
normal  times,  will  soon  be  at  work — the 
hunger  for  home,  "his  native  home  deep 
Imaged  In  his  soul,"  as  Homer  wrote  In  his 
Odyssey  of  warriors  long  ago. 

I  quote  General  Marshall  again:  "The 
moment  hostilities  cease  In  Etucpe  there  will 
be  an  overwhelming  urge  In  every  man  to 
rejoin  his  wife  or  his  family  or  to  see  his  girl, 
to  leave  the  scenes  of  destruction  and  deso- 
lation in  which  he  has  fotigbt  and  labored 
at  such  great  risk  to  life  and  limb.  Yet  at 
that  very  moment  It  is  imperative  that  we 
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■tart  thj  mo''rinfnt  for  tbt  *eee!«rmtlon  cf 
Um  f«mp>ni>  in  Um  P*etfle.  Anj  del«y.  any 
lorn  at  DMxatatum  ta  tb«t  campaign  meana 
tlM  vammmmrf  Iom  or  mutilation  at  mora 
jroung  Aawncacs.** 

Fatban,  mothers,  wl^ee.  and  the  glrla  be- 
hind tba  mMi  may  (aal  that  the  flshters  in 
Surope  wtll  have  done  their  stint  snd  that 
othars  should  flnlah  off  the  Japs.  They  may 
feat  Uke  saying  so  In  letters  to  the  front. 
I>oa*t  do  It.  The  PaclAe  war  will  be  won 
mora  quickly  and  with  leas  loas  by  veteran 
troops  than  bv  Rteen  men. 

With  our  shipping  suained  to  the  limit  In 
moTinf  our  armies  to  fronts  twice  as  tar  aa 
Europe,  the  problem  of  fitting  food  to  the 
starring  populs'.ioiis  of  Itsiiy.  rrance.  Hol- 
land, and  Greece  wtil  Increase.  It  cculd 
easily  haj-peti  ih.it  hunRer  may  make  the 
populatiouj  In  the  hbcrnted  areas  come  to 
hM«  OS  worse  than  the  Oermans.  If  so.  the 
war  wUl  be  lost— after  It  has  baan  won.  Tba 
only  fortunate  thin«  In  the  situation  is  Xhmt 
Millar's  grip  ts  belnx  rel>-s«ed  at  the  bef|»> 
nine  ot  the  crop  season  rather  than  at  tb* 
start  at  another  winter 

It  Is  a  grim  businoss  we  are  In.  We  mnH 
stand  behind  Marshall  and  King  and  post* 
pone  the  bell  ringing.  It  la  tba  last  act  that 
oomisends  the  piay. 

8AMt7CL  B  PrrriMaiix. 


PaMcrii  for  Peace 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  CONNBCnCVT 

W  tH»  HOUSX  or  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

Thurtdau.  April  19,  194S 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speake.-.  under 
leave  to  extend  m>  remariu  in  the  Rtc- 
oio.  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  In  October  1943.  repreeentatlves 
cf  the  Protastant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths 
enunciated  the  follcwln?  pattern  for  peace, 
a  seTsn-polnt  pro-am  for  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  Just  world  order: 

1    The  mcvaJ  la*  must  govern  world  order; 

3.  The  ngbu  or  the  Individual  must  be 
assured: 

3  The  rights  of  oppressed,  weak,  or  colo- 
nial peoplea  must  be  protected: 

4.  Tlw  rights  of  minorities  must  be  se- 
cured: 

6.  Intaraatlonal  Institutions  to  maintain 
peace  with  Justice  must   be  orgaalaed; 

6.  International  eeonomle  cooparatloci 
must  be  developed; 

7.  A  Just  social  order  within  each  sUta 
must  be  achieved:  and 

Whereas  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China  proposed  to  give  International  sanc- 
tion to  hunuui  rights:  and 

Whereas  Bouse  Concurrent  Resolution  31 
propoass  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  raeolve  that  the  said  seven-point  pat- 
tern for  peace  sltsil  be  adhered  to  as  the 
basis  for  the  eeubJishment  of  peace  and  a 
Just  world  order,  and  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  prtncloles  shall  be  the  objec- 
tive of  thU  NaUon.  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions will  convene  la  San  l^ancisco  on  April 
25^945.  for  the  purpose  of  planning  an 
asaoelatlon  of  cations  which  wUl  achieve 
peace  through  Jtis-.<ee;  and 

Whweas  the  sutacrlbers  to  this  resolution 
have  been  duly  de«l«:rated,  as  representatives 
of  the  members  ol  the  QMhoUc.  Protestant. 
and  Jewish  faiths  In  the  Brtdseport  srea.  to 
transmit  to  our  Sera  tors  and  Representattvee 
In  Conrress  cmr  darn  eoneem  wtth  the  vital 
i»its-..;y  fcr  a  trarcUcion  into  action  of  the 
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pattern  for  peace   that 
promote  ra^Kct  for  hui4an 
rtamwtet  ft— doms :  No 
lug  tLeae  principles  cf  t 
liesohted.  That  our  Sen 
ativcs  In  Con?ie32  are 
every  effort  to  obtain  the 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
they  exercixe  their  irnt 
that  these  representing 
the  San  Francisco  Security 
vide  for  the  adoption  of 
assure  the  carrying  out 
resolution. 

John  F.  McOowam 
Chatrman. 
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Federation  of 
Catli^lic  Organuattotu. 
Bmi»«w>  B.  Tkaccs, 
President.  Jexcish  Cohimunitj/  Counett, 

UMS.   J.   L.    KENNKLir 

President,  Bridff  rpcrt 
o 
Tmupoaa  J.  Oaixa^mo 

Protestant 
Rrv.  WnxuM  H. 
Prttident.  Bridgeport  Paktort' 

RABSt   AUBBT   L 

Congreg^t 
Rkv.  Thomas  P 

CnapkHn,  BUddtpor 
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Its  realisation   wUI 
rights  and  fun- 
therefore,  reeflrm- 
moral  law:  Be  It 
tors  and  Bepreeent- 
iirged  to  exert  their 
immediate  adoption 
21.  and  that 
offices  to  the  end 
e  United  Stated  at 
Conference  pro- 
program  which  will 
If  the  terms  of  said 


At  laaoi*. 


Delegate  at  Large, 
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Association, 
M4rt:n, 

ion  Bnai  Israel, 

t  Council 
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Mr.    WASTELEWSK 
under  leave  to  extend 
Ricx)RD,  I  Include  the 
delivered  by  me  at  a  m 
South    Side    Armory 
Wis..  Sunday.  April  15 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow 
afternoon's  meeting  wa.« 
the   purpose    of    protest!]  kg 
made  of  Poland   and  th^ 
Europe  at  Talta.    Had  we 
we  know  today,  the  motl^ 
gathering  might  have  be 
hardly  seems  proper  that 
test  should  be  held  on  tl; 
nudns  of  our  Commander 
laid  Into  the^r  final  restu 
be  far  more  fitting  for  us 
In  prayer  and  meditation 
President,  who  Is  as  much 
war  as  any  American  whi» 
this  global  war. 

At  this  very  hour,  in  a 
the  Roosevelt  garden  at  B 
body  of  our  Chief  is  laid 
man  In  modern  times 
losaly  In  behaU  of  the 
home  and  abroad.     No 
poused  their  cause  more  al:  I 
Wilson,  however.  Franklin 
died  a  disappointed  and 
The  fact  that  he  had  to  c. 
Ideals  and  prUiclples  regar 
privileges  cf  small  nation; 
the  "four  freedoms"  and  in  t 
ter.  contributed  more  thai 
speedy  departtire.    His  ir-a  jl 
mission,     his    dlsappoiuta 
strength  and  hastened  his 
tenlng  to  his  report  on  the 
to  the  Congress  and  the 
been  Impressed  vrlth  his 
regret  that  a  compromise 
treatment  of  Poland  was 


H7d 


his 
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'^'-  ^WSKI 


kk^A^A^  ' 


Mr.  Speaker, 
remarks  in  the 
oUowing  address 
cting  held  at  the 
aall.  Milwaukee, 
1945: 

Americans,  this 
iglnaily  caUed  for 
the   disposition 
small   nations  of 
tnown  earlier  what 
and  tone  of  this 
changed,  for  It 
a  meeting  of  pro- 
day  that  the  re- 
in Chief  are  being 
place.    It  would 
to  spend  this  time 
in  tribute  to  our 
a  casvialty  of  this 
dies  in  battle  In 


op  ^Ttuse^i 


peaceful  corner  of 
le  PsJk.  the  Ured 
to  rest.     No  other 
labored  so  tire- 
peoples  at 
other   man  has  e&- 
V.    Like  President 
Dcl.iro  Roosevelt 
lisilliuioned  man. 
compromise  his  high 
the  rights  and 
as  eoibraced  In 
the  AtLmtlc  Char- 
auytJiing  to  his 
lily  t.)  fulfill  Ills 
exit,    tapped    his 
end.    Anyone  11s- 
Talta  (:k>nference 
tiou  oiust  have 
ncere  sorrow  and 
principles  In  the 
necessary. 


Xing 


]rat 


fcund 


Put  even  at  thtt  moment  he  gave  no  erl- 
dencc  of  considering  the  matter  closed. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  not  a  ouitter.  He 
had  not  ceased  his  fight  in  behalf  of  Poland 
cr  1  the  small  nations  of  Europe.  I  am  coa- 
fuieiJt  that  it  was  his  intention  to  ezercise 
the  full  weight  of  his  influence  and  power  to 
have  the  Yalta  Agreement  arccncled  In  order 
that  Poland,  the  BaltJc,  and  the  Balkan 
countries  might  be  accorded  trrrtmsnt  In 
keeping  with  the  American  ideals  of  justice 
and  fair  play. 

In  the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Poland  lost  a  great  friend.  I  recall  quite 
vtvldly  the  early  days  of  the  war.  when  that 
gallant  Polish  leader.  General  S'-koro::!,  W£« 
at  the  helm  of  the  Polish  Covernment, 
President  RooaeveJt  would  frequ-nt'y  call 
that  great  Polish  Prem'.c:-  from  London,  to 
confer  with  him  at  the  White  Hcuw.  After 
the  untimely  death  of  General  Sikorikl, 
Etanlslttw  Mikolajetyk  took  over.  He.  too. 
w?3  quick  to  gain  the  confidence  nnd  reeprct 
cf  Franklin  D.  Rocscvelt  and  wis  frsqucntly 
cftlled  to  Wnfihlngton  for  con.xultation  nnd 
advice  with  our  Commander  In  Chief  and  his 
staff. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  have  having  led 
our  country  to  the  very  shadows  of  victory. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  C(  uld  not  rrmnln  with 
us  to  the  fruition  cf  his  plans  fcr  mlllt.iry 
victory  and  the  establishment  cf  world  ord?r 
prrt  lasting  peace  thereafter.  Hrwevjr.  our 
Maker  has  seen  fit  to  take  him  nwny  from  us. 
De«th  Tlslu  men  In  high  and  low  places 
alike. 

President  Harry  8  Truman,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  the  offlce  of 
President  and  Commander  In  Chief.  Is  not 
well  known  to  most  of  us.  However,  ths 
prompt  manner  in  which  he  has  assumed 
command  and  pledged  his  support  of  the 
poUcles  so  often  pronounced  by  our  late 
President  has  Inspired  confidence  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  With  cur 
cooperation  and  aid.  the  new  Commander  In 
Chief  will  bring  about  the  realization  and 
fulfillment  of  the  promises  made  by  our  coun- 
try to  the  little  peoples  and  large  nations  of 
the  world  alike. 

The  course  of  our  military  and  ruival  war 
was  placed  In  able  hands  by  our  late  Com- 
mander in  Chief.     The  end  of  the  war  is  In 
sight.     The  valor  and  resourcefulness  of  our 
fighting  men  and  their  leaders  surpass  our 
highest   hopes.     We  all   feel  confident   that 
President  Truman  wUl  reuin  the  same  com- 
manders  In   the   field   until   victory.    As   a 
Member  of  the   United  States   Senate,   and 
during  the  approximately  3  months  he  has 
served  as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
cur  new  Commander  in  Chief  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  hccome  fully  acquainted  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  Nation  in  this 
war.     Undoubtedly,  because  our  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  Harry  8.  Truman  to  carry  out  our  Ameri- 
can aUns  Ui  this  war.  he  favored  his  nomina- 
t'.on  for  the  Vice  Presidency.    In  the  course 
of  the  last  political  campaign  and  during  hi« 
t-nure  In  offlce  as  Vice  President.  Harry  8. 
Truman  has  undoubtedly  had  frequert  oca- 
sions  to  discuss  with  the  Pree'dent  the  prob- 
lems  ahead.     There    is   no   question    In    my 
mind  but  that  among  the  many  matters  dis- 
cussed, those  most  difficult  and  unfinished 
have  been  studied  most  thoroughly,    since 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  considered  the  Polish 
situation  open  and  unsolved,  his  csccSHOr 
certainly  will  consider  It  encumbeat  mon 
him    to    bring    about    iu    Just    and    moral 
settlement.  *""i** 

I  have  every  confidence  In  the  integrity 
and  ability  of  our  new  Commander  in  Chief 
Harry  S.  Truman.  His  succees  or  failure  In 
the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  wiU  be  deter- 
mined in  a  large  measure  by  the  support  he 
receives  from  us  in  the  taek  that  lies  e.head.- 
If  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  could  speak  to  us 
now.  I  am  confident  that  he  would  sav  •  "My 
friends,  help  Harry  finish  the  Job"  The 
humility  of  our  new  President  and  his  un- 
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hesitating  assumption  of  leadership  struck  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  people  of  America 
and  the  world.  His  request  that  the  people 
of  the  Nation  remember  him  in  their  prayers 
gives  us  reassurance  that  here,  as  in  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  we  have  a  man  with  the 
common  touch. 

Let  us.  therefore.  In  our  prayers  this  eve- 
ning, remember  not  only  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, but  also  his  successor,  Harry  8.  Truman, 
ask  God  to  give  him  strength  and  visioo  to 
guide  him  in  the  fulfillment  and  renllaation 
of  our  fondest  hopes.  Let  us  pray  also  that 
vire  may  not  falter  in  our  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  support  him  to  that  end  by  giving 
him  our  wholehearted  support  and  coopera- 
tion In  order  that  early  victory  and  lasting 
peace,  based  on  justice  and  morality,  may  be 
established  throughout  the  world — a  world 
In  which  Poland,  as  well  as  other  nations, 
may  fulfill  Us  destiny. 


Reiolution  of  Toledo  DiTition,  Polish- 
American  Cons^reti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  res- 
olution of  the  Toledo  division,  Polish- 
American  Congress,  adopted  April  15, 
1945,  at  mass  meeting  held  at  Central 
Catholic  High  School.  Toledo,  Ohio: 

Whereas  Poland  stands  as  a  symbol  of  llb- 
«rty  and  Justice  for  all  other  law-abiding 
nations,  especially  the  smUler  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Crimea  Conference  decisions 
regarding  Poland  are  contrary  to  the  aims 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  ilnce  they  accede 
to  might  and  not  law  and  justice,  alienating 
two-fifths  of  Poland  to  Rus.Jia  without  agree- 
ment or  consultation,  without  the  knowledge 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  legal  Polish 
Government,  and  also  without  hearing  the 
will  of  those  most  concerned,  namely  the  peo- 
ple themselves;   and 

Whereas  the  Yalta  Conference  decisions 
deprived  Poland  of  equal  rights  by  decid- 
ing her  boundaries  without  her  knowledge 
and  agreement,  at  the  same  time  accepting 
the  principle  of  Interference  In  the  internal 
affairs  of  Poland  as  a  privilege  of  the  Big 
Three,  a  privilege  which  in  actuality  serves 
solely  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
Government:  and 

Whereas  through  signing;  such  resolutions 
the  United  States  Government  burdened  It- 
self and  the  American  people  with  joint  re- 
sponsibility for  the  legallzjitlon  at  the  Yalta 
Conference  of  Russian  aggressive  acts  In 
regards  to  the  Baltic  states  and  especially 
In  regard  to  our  heroic  ally,  Poland;  and 

Whereas  all  decisions  of  this  type  strike  at 
the  good  name  and  honor  of  the  United 
States,  depriving  It  of  the  friendship  of  the 
free  nations  of  E^xrope,  depriving  it  of  in- 
fluence and  respect,  and  lead  to  an  Isolation 
that  Is  a  menace  to  our  future;  and 

Whereas  Poland  was  the  fij-st  nation  bravely 
to  resist  aggression  upon  the  boundaries 
which  had  been  solemnly  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain  and  freely  recognized  In  trea- 
ties by  Soviet  Russia  and  whereas  even  in 
defeat  Polish  citizens  continued  an  heroic 
resistance  both  through  underground  forces 
and  in  open  combat  as  a  faithful  ally  of  the 
United  Nations:   Therefore 


The  Toledo  Division  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can  Congress  hereby  resolves.  Respectfully 
to  ask  that  the  United  States  delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  refuse  to  confirm 
the  decisions  made  at  the  Yalta  Conference  In 
the  above  premises  since  they  represent  the 
acceptance  of  might  over  right,  and  legaliza- 
tion of  aggression,  a  denial  of  democratic 
principles  and  equality  In  International  re- 
lations: and.  In  the  belief  that  the  Yalta 
decisions  are  not  final,  to  appeal  to  the 
President,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  the 
whole  world,  that  the  unjust  decisions  of  the 
Yalta  Conference,  concerning  Poland,  be  re- 
vised In  a  spirit  of  equity  and  good  con- 
science. 

Resolutions  Committee:  Anthony  Le« 

wandowskl,  Thaddeus  A.  Rutkow- 

skl,   Steven  L.  Markowekl,  L.  W. 

Mateckl,    Stanley    J.    Tliorrynskl. 

Veronica  Koclnskl,  Frank  Adamski. 


The  Miner  Gets  No  E  Award 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  In 
the  mills  are  doing  a  superhuman  Job  in 
outproducing  the  world  in  ships,  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  shells,  and  accordingly 
they  are  receiving  proper  recognition  for 
their  efforts.  But  the  forgotten  man  is 
the  man  in  the  pits — the  coal  miner. 
Yet  without  coal  this  record-breaking 
production  schedule  would  not  be  possi- 
ble. Let  fis  take  time  to  pat  the  miner 
on  the  back  and  give  him  a  boost  occa- 
sionally. He  deserves  credit,  and  after 
being  kicked  around  from  pillar  to  post 
by  a  number  of  our  press  and  raido  com- 
mentators, a  little  praise  and  recognition 
will  aid  the  coal  miner's  morale. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  happy  to 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  26, 1S45,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  entitled  "The  Miner  Gets  No 
E  Award": 

THE    MINEH    GETS    NO    I    AWAIO 

There  Is  a  psychology  In  this  country  that 
Inclines  the  mind  toward  blaming  the  striker 
first  followed  by  a  disinclination  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  workingman's  decision  not 
to  work.  It  Is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
American  mind,  ordinarily  given  to  fair  play 
calls  a  halt  on  neutral  thinking  when  labor 
and  capital  engage  In  one  of  their  periodic 
differences. 

The  coal  miner,  for  example,  has  been  the 
butt  of  much  severe  criticism,  directed  at 
him  from  both  the  battle  and  home  fronts. 
At  present,  there  Is  a  confilct  of  views  be- 
tween soft  coal  operators  and  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  The  miner  Is  asking  for  more 
money. 

A  white-collar  worker  behind  a  clean  desk 
In  a  well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  office 
may  have  dlfllculty  in  appreciating  the  posi- 
tion of  a  coal  miner — at  his  best  a  molelike 
worker  who  burrows  miles  beneath  the  earth 
In  dank  shafts,  bad  air,  his  mouth,  perhaps 
his  lungs,  caked  with  coal  dust.  Ever  present 
is  the  danger  of  cave-Ins  and  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  deadly,  strangling  gas. 

Wartime  finds  the  miner  working  steady, 
eating  Just  as  steady.  But  In  peace,  It's  a 
different  story.  He  works  when  there  is  a 
demand  for  coal — which  by  no  means  Is  a 


year-around   matter.    His   dollar  or   so   an 
hour  Is  forced  to  stretch  a  long  way. 

In  war,  however,  he  Is  expected  to  forget 
the  hardships  of  the  past,  the  rough  and 
tumble  struggles  of  former  yetrs  to  win  for 
himself  a  decent  living.  The  miner,  in  the 
public  mind.  Is  expected  to  go  on  without 
a  grumble,  without  so  much  as  an  Army 
and  Navy  E  coming  his  way,  yet  all  the  war 
efTort  starts  with  coal. 


CrettoD  Woods  Asreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or   CALXrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  AprU  19.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  personal 
statement  by  Bishop  G,  Brnmlev  Oxnam, 
BL-ihop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  New 
York  City,  relative  to  the  Bretton  Wood* 
agreement : 

rCXSONAL    STATEMENT    OF    CX8UOP    0.    BIOMLET 
OXNAM 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  should  be 
adopted.  It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
total  pattern  of  peace.  Peace  cannot  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  propo- 
sals, the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  the  un- 
derstandings reached  at  Hot  Springs  concern- 
ing food  and  agriculture  and  at  Atlantic  City 
m  the  matter  of  relief  and  rehabilitation; 
but  within  these  proposals  He  the  possibility 
of  peace.  Without  them,  we  face  the  cer- 
tainty of  another  war. 

When  the  military  phase  of  the  last  war 
ended,  fighting  less  violent  but  none  the  less 
deadly  continued  In  the  economic  sphere. 
Unless  certain  fundamental  economic  prob- 
lems are  solved,  similar  conflicts  will  follow 
the  present  war.  Peace  calls  for  a  general 
International  organlzitlon.  Such  an  organ- 
ization must  be  established  at  San  Francisco, 
and  the  United  States  must  become  a  mem- 
ber But  much  more  Is  required  and  there 
are  Issues  that  must  be  faced  now.  Among 
them  are  the  questions  of  stable  currency 
and  the  flow  of  capital  to  undeveloped  or 
war-devastated  areas.  These  are  among  the 
most  important.  They  were  faced  at  Bretton 
Woods  by  the  representatives  for  44  nations. 
The  agreement  there  reached  represents  the 
judgment  of  the  ablest  experts  the  nations 
could  assemble.  It  seeks  to  end  the  manipu- 
lation of  currency  by  national  governments 
such  as  occurred  following  the  last  war  and 
which  proved  to  be  a  weapon  whose  use  was 
In  effect  the  continuance  of  war.  The  flow 
of  capital  miut  be  constant  and  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  must  cease  to  be  a  tool  used 
by  great  Interests  or  great  powers  In  such 
fashion  as  to  bankrupt  or  control  the  econo- 
mies of  other  peoples. 

Bretton  Woods  Is  called  a  highly  technical 
matter.  From  one  point  of  view,  that  is 
true.  It  takes  economic  competence  of  a 
high  order  to  draft  the  concrete  proposals 
essential  to  reaching  the  desired  objective. 
Nevertheless,  the  objectives  are  clear.  We 
desire  a  post-war  America  free  from  depres- 
sion. This  means  full  employment  and  full 
use  of  plant  and  these  ends  are  dependent 
upon  International  trade.  The  barriers  that 
stand  between  us  and  an  unimpeded  world 
market  must  be  removed. 

If  a  nation  can  manipulate  its  ctorrency  so 
as  to  weaken  or  bankrupt  another  nation 
trade  becomes  war.  An  American  who  sells 
automobiles  abroad  expects  to  be   paid   In 
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cwTcncT  that  U  worth  tb«  valne  held  «t  tha 
tlma  aC  conuact.  One  of  the  freat  aaeeta 
of  the  Coited  B'.a .««  Is  that  b«rTler>  do  not 
m\\Ml  unor.g  th«  States,  that  cutruicy  U 
•tabic,  and  the  flc*  of  commerce  tmlmpeided. 
Brcttoa  Weeds  tiJics  t«o  hnporUnt  stepa. 
each  crceasary  aad  each  really  dependent 
upon  the  other,  toward  a  almllar  end  in  world 
affairs  XI  the  economies  of  war-devastated 
areas  are  to  be  restored,  vast  undevelcpcd 
kreas  are  to  become  productive.  If  our  own 
•oonomy  Is  to  be  maintained,  the  Bret  ton 
Woods  agreement  should  be  adopted,  and.  In 
th«  Ught  aC  tacperUiTitx.  improved  in  the  yaara 
ahtad  looeomic  m«tu<s  of  th^s  kind  really 
moral  muas. 


avaoM  or  MirHootar  rMuscH  spiak  on 

ifTtoii  woooa 
Niw  Ton.  April  11  —Convinced  that  the 
lack  of  orcantaatloB  In  the  economic  and 
Btooriary  field  has  been  a  tajor  factor  Uad- 
InC  to  war.  tho  c(>ut\cil  of  biahopa  of  the 
MiUlLidin  Churih  today  rfleasHl  MWUfh  Us 
MCrtiary  Bt«h<>p  O  Bromley  OUMUK,  01  New 
Toft.  the  ^>nowlrt  euwaxBl  en  tba  IrtHwi 
|tritp<««ls : 
the  rruiade  for  •  MW  WTld  ortlMr, 

MiMMrillMi  VM  •  htalt  WMMI- 
It  was  stAiti  UmI  Um  proelMMtlon 
of  prlMl^ee  was  Ml  tlimifh.    ItMA  MllAbo* 

tmbm  bMMMi  ««wtivt  only  whoa  tM  btm- 

tMri  MMM  10  |N«  «lpV«Slo«  10  IIM  tlMnl 
tttmi  f  tflMovtrwi  MMI  MUiaad. 

TiaiMW  we  aiust  deal  with  eoUBMM  MlUft- 
tUMM  and  problems  We  must  not  nt$m  to 
do  this.  The  new  wurid  order  la  not  to  ba 
shaped  In  a  vscuura  Recent  expreastoiks  of 
principle  in  the  fJelda  of  relief  snd  rehablU« 
taiion.  aikd  food  and  sericulture  have  bean 
approved  by  the  repreaentatlvM  of  the  paopla 
In  Oongreaa  and  have  won  wide  support 
amouf  the  people  fenerally. 

"The  United  Nttliaaa  OKsnatary  and  finan> 
clal  cor.rertnce  reacbad  afraMMOt  on  the  sia- 
bUUaticn  of  currency  and  the  provision  of 
capital  loans  for  economic  development.  In 
such  highly  tonhatfol  flalda  wa  are  dapaad- 
ent  upon  export  knovladge.  Wa  ouraelTaa 
do  not  profeaa  this  knowtodge.  But  com- 
mon consent  concerning  economic  measures 
must  be  achieved  If  war  la  to  be  avoided.  We 
must  find  a  way.  Dele^tes  from  44  nations 
assembled  at  Brettoa  Woods.  N.  H .  reached 
a  common  darlaioa.  The  proposals  were 
adopted  unanlBMNaly.  The  United  States 
delegaticn  wus  bIparllMii 

^We  consider  the  aeoaomle  and  monetary 
U£ue  one  of  the  moat  momentous  in  mod- 
ern history.  Here  U  an  inltisl  venture  in  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation.  We  must 
make  a  beginning  if  the  economic  chaoa  that 
has  repeatedly  followed  war  is  to  ba  pre- 
vented. Uerftofore  the  lack  of  crganJaa- 
tlon  In  thu  field  has  been  a  m^Jor  factor 
leading  to  mar. 

"All  of  us  are  concerned.  In  otir  churchea 
and  communities  we  should  carry  forward  our 
discussion,  snd  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice In  the  Crusade  make  our  opinion  known 
at  the  p.'ace  decision  is  made  before  it  la 
made  to  the  end  that  an  ordered  and  peace- 
ful world  may  emerge." 


H.  R.  1872 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  ooio 

or  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPR£SX>rTATIVE3 

Thursday.  AprU  19.  1945 

Mr.    RAMBY.      Mr.    Sp^-aker.    under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  RrcokD,  I  Include  t^e  following  letter 
from  the  service  offlcei  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Vic  .ory  Chapter.  No. 
33.  El  Elorado  Spnnc.  N  o.: 

DaABLSD  AMnaCAW  \  rTTHAMS, 

VicToav  Cv  APTCR  No.  83. 
El  Dorado  Svriv.gs,  if).,  Apnl  It,  1945. 
Ron.  Roma  A.  RAMrr. 
CangressTTian ,  Ohio, 

Washingtcn,  D.C. 

Re  n  R.  ir<3 

DtAa  Ma.  Rjisfrr:  Tou  ti  lay  easily  recall  the 
plight  of  veterans  in  O  ito  when  penslor« 
and  compensation  ratin{  s  were  lowered  by 
the  inf  amooa  loonomy  i  ct  and  subsequent 
poverty  whan  disabled  ve  arans  were  reiuaad 
relief  and  W.  P.  A.  work  because  they  got  a 
Oovernment  check.  Sone  of  thoae  families 
tried  to  exist  on  M  per  n  onth.  I  know,  be- 
eaioaa  I  wts  there.  Wa  vara  fon^ed  to  steal 
food  wherever  there  was  )pportunity  to  feed 
our  atarvtag  famlliaa.  ?e  had  no  roadicina 
Whan  oormtldrau  were  i  lok  and  the  resulu 
of  tnaufltotant  food  and  I  ipfopw  food  la  to- 
day tvtdaat  Id  tha  Army  i««or(h  of  our  sons. 
And  thciaa  raoorda  are  ua  d  against  our  boys 
avtry  dtf  wiMa  tftaabM  aUraaa  of  thU  war 
apply  (or  mwIom  aad  M  i  told  thay  bad  dis- 
abUity  baiort  thtjr  ««t  Iraftad. 

■era  la  HlMourl  I  biva  aayeral  aoholsr. 
ahipa  for  daughtera  of  di  abiad  v«t«ran«  h\it 
tha  girl*  alao  ahow  raau  u  of  atalnutritu  a 
aai  tUkutm  aad  very  i«  v  of  tb«  eaMt  eon- 
■liwti  for  fTN  aeholaril  ips  ran  ba  contld- 
•Md  bacauM  of  paraonal  defecu 

Suob  eoadltlooa  amon  (  disabled  veterans 
la  a  itraagt  coatraat  whi  n  wa  ocinaldar  that 
father*  of  thcae  childrau  paaMd  vary  high 
physical  tesu  for  the  Ar  ay  of  1918.  Burely 
wa  must  not  remain  slle  at  and  see  another 
generaUon  of  disabled  wa  ■  veterans  subjected 
to  the  same  sort  of  treat  nent. 

H.  R.  1872  would  proilde  acme  small  al^- 
lowanca  for  the  veterai  t's  family  and  we 
\irfB  that  this  bill  be  reli  ased  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  and  se  it  to  the  House  for 
a  vote.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  bl  Kked  this  bill  sev- 
eral yaars  and  that  is  th4  only  force  oppoaed 
to  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  recent  publi- 
cations are  merely  a  synptom  of  public  re- 
sentment against  such  p<  licies.  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Conunlttee  should  follow  the  trend  cf 
public  opinion.  Living  raets  have  climbed 
steadily  and  pensions  ai  e  still  based  on  a 
standard  of  living  whlcU  cannot  meet  tha 
needs  of  disabled  veteran  i'  families. 
Tc\irs  truly. 

C.  Ra  j>h  SMrrH,  Ph.  O. 


A  Veteran  Comments  tin  Latin- American 


Proble  n$ 


EXTENSION  OPI 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASUIMCTOM 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESKNTATTVES 

T 

Wednesday.  Apiil  18,  1945 


Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr. 
15. 1945. 1  delivered  a  sf 

of  Representatives  entitled   'Hemisphere 
Ties.  Labor  and  the  Siiate  Department." 


?aker,  on  March 
?ech  in  the  House 


The  speech  evoked 
ment  in  many  widely 
Among  the  letters  re( 
teresting  epistle  sent 
mander  of  the  Los  Am 
of  the  Veterans  of  Poi 
United  States.  Mr  Fra] 

Because  Mr.  O'Brien 


nsiderable  com- 
attered  quarters, 
ived  was  an  In- 

e  by  the  com- 
ics Post.  No.  904. 
ipn  Wars  of  the 

P.  O'Brien. 
reveals  a  remark- 


able grasp  of  Latin-Am  Tlcan  problems.  I 


am  requesting  tliat  the 


letter  be  inserted 


In  the  CoNGREssicNAL  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 
The  letter  Is  as  follows: 
Loa  Aitoixs  Post.  No.  004. 

VkXSBAMS  or  FOBZICN  Wais 

or  THE  tTMLTID  STiTES. 

Loa  Angeles,  Calif..  March  21.  1945. 
Hon.  John  M.  Corm. 

Ucnue  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  D«Aa  Ma.  Corra:  Your  speech,  Ilem- 
ispbere  Ties.  Labor  and  the  Slate  Depart- 
ment. apF>earlng  the  Conciixssional  Rzcosd, 
March  15  lesue.  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
nnest  I  have  read  on  that  subject  In  years. 

Every  statement  Is  ttue  and  the  deduc- 
tions made,  as  well  as  the  predictions  as  to 
what  should  be  done,  and  the  procpcctlva 
results  thot  could  be  schltfved.  ib--^  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  many  factors  In- 
volved. 

Otir  entire  approach  to  tha  Latln-AmerU 
ean  problem  should  spproxlmata  tha  outline 
you  have  presented.  I  say  this,  not  baoauaa 
you  dallvarad  tha  address  In  avMittoa,  but 
because  It  dlMlotM  objectivity  baa«d  oa  the 
historical,  aeoaomie,  sncisl,  cultural,  and 
splrltUBl  forces  entwined 

•oma  II  yaara  ago,  whan  tha  Rapubllo  of 
Chils  was  prostrate  and  when  conditions  In 
our  own  country  wart  Waak,  too,  t  aubmlttad 
tha  anoloMg  auMly  to  PraaMant  AUaaaandri 
and  to  othani  In  taat  oountvy, 

Much  ot  Intaraat  oouM  ba  unfolded  regard- 
Ing  tba  raaotloas  thnt  followed. 

Ptrhapa  you  would  car*  to  read  It.  If 
you  do  so,  karp  In  mind  It  waa  written  la 
yeara  ago. 

To  draam  of  a  better  mode  of  existence  is 
not  dincult.  but,  to  reach  up  and  capture 
such  and.  subsequently  reduce  It  to  a  blue- 
prmt  for  further  leasurely  study,  addition,  re- 
finement and.  with  no  other  thought  than 
to  substitute  happiness  for  despair,  peace 
for  chaos,  progress  and  enlightenment  for 
ignorance  and  superstition — that,  you  will 
agree,  is  something  else  again. 

Looking  forward  personifies  a  certain  eager- 
ness for  advancement — a  newer  and  broader 
conception  of  life. 

On  IiAarch  I,  1945,  I  had  occasion  to  write 
to  a  friend  in  Washington.  O.  C  In  which  I 
took  occasion  to  say.  among  other  things: 

"If  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  is 
available,  plus  the  yearnings  of  all  decent  peo- 
ple for  peace.  Is  channelized  Into  a  series  of 
activities  dedicated  for  the  advancement  of 
all.  according  to  their  Immediate  capacities 
and  future  possibilities,  why  then  you  and  I 
and  others  could  actually  be  pioneers  in  a 
new  type  of  development. 

"Tbday  In  Mexico  City  Is  an  assembly 
of  Latin-American  statesmen  and  others. 
Much  rhetoric  will  develop.  But.  the  basic 
problem  confronting  them  Is  poverty. 

"The  solution  of  such  a  problem  not  only 
In  Latin  America  but  in  the  United  States, 
also,  can  come  only  with  a  reversal  of  activ- 
ities heretofore  cultivated  and  maintained 
deliberately  and  for  centuries. 

"When  I  say  departure — I  do  not  mean 
Immediately,  nor  without  thought,  nor  ac- 
cording to  plan.  Rather  do  I  mean  the  en- 
couragement of  scientific  attitudes  with 
economic  security  and  human  happiness  as 
the  goal. 

"If  the  future  of  otir  cotmtry  is  to  be 
secure,  we  must  begin  to  advance  more  in- 
telligently, sympathetically,  and  nattirally 
those  things  which  will  make  for  the  con- 
tentment of  our  own  people  and.  coincl- 
dentally.  Just  slightly  behind,  for  others. 

"We  cannot  live  alone.  And  we  cannot 
continue  to  live  at  the  exi>ense  of  others. 

"We  need  the  raw  materials:  mental  and 
physical  resources  and  consuming  capacities 
of  other  people — all  over  the  world.  The 
development  of  such  calls  for  the  participa- 
tion of  many  minds  and  capacities.  Such 
cooperation  can  materialize  quickly  and 
easily  if  projects  mutiny  advantageous  to 
the  people  of  the  countries  invc^Tcd  are  set 
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up  and  really  organized  to  succeed.  Not  for 
•  year.     But  for  decades — possibly  longer. 

"Take  Mexico,  for  example.  At  our  door. 
Fabulous  resources.  Abysmal  poverty.  A 
lew  fine,  talented  people.  A  great  mass  need- 
ing education  and  stimulation  along  many 
lines. 

"Aiding  in  the  advancement  of  Mexico, 
aattsfactorlly.  could  lead  to  one  of  the  most 
stupendoxis  developments  In  history.  Such 
an  activity,  integrated  with  a  program  for 
the  further  broadening  and  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  Stttes  for  our  own 
people  could,  reciprocally,  bring  balanced, 
sustained  and  highly  desirable  progress  to 
both  countries. 

"And  slmllorly  to  the  other  Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

"A  dream? 

"Maybe  so.  But  Infinitely  better  than  our 
present  nightmare. 

"Something?  like  that  sufgested  will  come, 
tvantually.  Why  not  wlth.n  tha  lUotline  u( 
our  Bonaf 

"Tha  davelopment  und  progrota  n(  our  pao- 
pla Is  primary,  of  course,  bat  that  hinges  on 
the  future  peara  of  tha  world,  fvcnts  now 
shnpiitK  thcttuplvM,  If  not  (oraatalled,  could 
lend  to  a  grsva  alt  tint  imt  in  nnd  throuihout 
Latin-Aniarica  during  tha  next  two  dceadM 
or  lM8. 

"It  thoaa  countrlft  ar«  left  to  fand  tor 
thtAMlVM,  If  thay  arc  to  coatlnua  poverty 
•trtekcn.  then  wa  wilt  pay  a  tarribia  prica 
for  eontribiiting  to  or  sostslning  such  a 
■tttptll  policy.  On  the  other  hand.  If,  as  Is 
apparaat.  s  new  phlloeophy  and  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  tha  bsneflts  of  rooperntlve  acllon 
are  advanced,  then,  the  borabodluga  dwelt 
upon  can  be  avoided. 

"Making  work  for  a  man's  hands,  or.  for 
his  mind;  creating  and  maintaining  buying 
power:  puttirg  bread  In  a  man's  stomsch; 
clothes  on  his  bnck:  constructive  thoughts 
In  h's  mind:  knowledge  at  his  command; 
happiness  in  his  heart,  to  me,  seems  much 
more  Important  than  making  him  envious, 
fru.strated.  or  maniacal. 

"When  I  say  man — I  mean  men  and 
women — cf  the  United  States  of  America — 
cf  the  world  " 

As  I  read  your  message  Mr.  Coffee,  the 
thought  occurred  you  mlRht  want  to  know 
there  are  those  who  respect  your  great  abil- 
ity, and  are  grateful  for  the  fact  you  can 
see  serious  matters  through  the  eyes  of  a 
scientist,  that  you  are  a  man  capable  of 
evaluating  and  harnessing  economic  and  so- 
cial forces  for  the  enrichment  and  ennoble- 
ment of  man,  rather  than  to  permit  them 
to  run  amok  and  destroy  civilization. 

Sometime,  when  It  Is  convenient,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  learn  of  your  reactions  to  the 
12-year-old  report  enclosed. 
Respectfully  yours, 

PUiNK  P.  O  Brien. 


Salvage  From  the  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REJ  RESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  KIRWAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Youngstown  Vindicator  of 
Sunday,  April  15,  Salvage  from  the  Dis- 
aster. 

SALVAGE  raOM  THi:  DISASTER 

Wise  commentators  are  saying  that  whlla 
President  Roosevelt's  death  Is  a  severe  blow, 
it  need  not  be  fatal,  because  the  great  deci- 


sions have  been  made  at  home  and  abroad 
and  cannot  now  be  undone.  That  Is  a  sound 
reassurance,  and  there  Is  also  another  hope 
for  salvage  in  the  prospect  of  a  stronger  sense 
of  responsibility  among  the  public  men  whom 
Mr.  Roosevelt  had  to  consider  and  through 
whom  President  Truman  will  have  to  work. 
The  Presidency  Is  a  man-kllllng  Job.  as 
Thursday's  tragedy  reminded  us.  Shake- 
sp>eare  makes  Henry  V  cry  out  against  his 
heavy  responsibility: 

"Upon  the  King  I    Let  us  oxir  Uvea,  our  souls, 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives. 
Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  King !" 

Concentration  of  responsibility  Is  even 
greater  In  the  American  Republic  than  In  the 
early  English  monarchy.  Always  the  Presi- 
dency is  a  double  task:  the  President  must 
ba  the  Executive  of  the  Nation  and  the  leader 
of  his  political  parly.  In  wartlmo  he  must 
also  be  Commander  In  Chief.  Cvsrything  Is 
laid  on  h's  shouldara,  from  Paarl  llorboi-  to 
the  price  of  meat. 

Ihls  Is  not  leu  trut,  but  more,  rhen  ths 
Fraaldent  Is  »  strono  roan.  Hit  vary  itranirth 
anoouragai  iMScr  men  to  shift  still  more  of 
thair  own  rMponsibiiitiaa  to  him,  It  worM 
in  unothar  way  alio  i  hoatllt  partlaan*  will 
oppoM  a  nacoMary  maiisura,  knowing  that 
they  oait  do  no  harm  in  tha  and  baeausa  tha 
Prc«l(!«nt  can  carry  it  through,  und  mnn* 
whit*  thty  may  B.ilu  soma  advantaga  by 
ambarraHlns  him. 

Ill  Mr.  RooMyalfi  caaa,  thara  wm  atlU 
another  factor.  Many  Americans  sincerely 
oppoaad  aoma  of  h's  pollclea,  Th^ir  vary 
sincerity  misled  them  into  nghling  good 
policies  merely  because  "that  man"  had  pro- 
poaed  them. 

AH  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  expected  to 
diminish  under  President  Truman.  Ad- 
mittedly he  is  not  so  strong  a  personality  sa 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  That  Is  a  real  and  serious 
loss  m  times  when  strong,  sure  leadership 
Is  still  needed,  even  though  th«  main  de- 
cisions have  been  made.  But  there  Is  at 
least  the  consolation  that  other  public  men 
may  feel  that  they  must  now  themselves  as- 
sume some  responsibility  for  the  country,  in- 
stead of  putting  everything  "upon  the  king." 
They  may  he:iitate  to  oppose  necessary  meas- 
ures for  partisan  purposes,  since  the  risk 
that  they  will  succeed  Is  greater.  There  Is 
a  chance  for  better  national  unity  In  the 
disappearance  of  the  anti-Roosevelt  preju- 
dice. And  those  who  know  Mr.  Truman  best 
say  that  he  is  a  stronger  man  than  the  public 

8U8CGCtS> 

As  the  Nation  strikes  out  on  uncharted 
and  dangerous  courses,  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  the  removal  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  far- 
sighted  leadership  Is  a  grave  misfortune. 
But  It  need  not  plunge  the  country  Into 
despair,  or  make  It  think  that  as  one  on 
the  street  said  In  the  shock  of  the  first  news, 
"everything  will  go  to  pieces."  The  loss  re- 
quires every  American  to  quit  laying  his  re- 
sponsibilities "upon  the  king."  and  to  do 
his  own  duty  better  than  before.  With  that 
determination  Americans  can  follow  the 
path  on  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  set  their 
feet,  and  attain  the  goal  he  saw  ahead. 


Wanted:  A  Polish  Poland,  Not  a  Sorict- 
Lublinhed  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  19.  1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leava  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tha  Rao 


ORD.  I  include  the  following  very  inter- 
esting and  able  article  written  by  Rev. 
Edward  Wilowskl.  Wilno.  Ontario,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Citizen 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  Wednesday.  April 
4,  1945: 

Wanto):   a   Polish  Poland,   Not   a  Sovm- 
LtTBLiNiZEO  Poland 

The  world  placed  great  hopes  on  perhaps 
the  greatest  conference  ever  held,  the  Crimea 
Conference,  in  which  took  pmrt  the  greatest 
American  fcur-term  President.  Prankim  D. 
Roosevelt,  the  head  of  the  greatest  democ- 
racy; the  greatest  British  Prime  Minister, 
Winston  Churchill,  heading  the  Oovernment 
of  the  greatest  empire;  and  the  greatest  Rus- 
sian ruler.  Marshal  Joaeph  V.  Stalin,  dictator 
of  the  greatest  armed  force  In  history.  Tha 
rasult,  however,  of  this  conference  may  prove 
to  b9  tha  greatest  tragedy  by  which  tha  world 
waa  o\ar  rhocked.  Tha  Allies  went  to  war 
to  aava  Poland  from  Hitlar  and  ara  ending 
tha  war  by  handing  PolMnd  to  Btalin  Tha 
world  apprpclataa  RuaiU'a  alTorta  in  this  war 
and  rviMVi.nri  deslraa  the  Indlspansible  uifity 
and  ui"  >  but  not  lit  tha  humiliation 

i4  saeit>H  MM  Ota  tmall  natlona  fobMad  up  by 
OoviPt  im|)(*riaitim  Mli  btMM  lalo  ilteHMt 
•In wry.  Ont  would  Imaslnt  Hart  Harbor, 
■talingrad,  daatrurtlon  of  so  many  Russian 
oltlas,  Battle  nf  nntstn,  Wanaw,  OiMinn,  an4 
Tobruch  Would  sufflciantly  araata  unity  ant 
nonfrlctioti  policy  amnug  tha  Alllaa  tor  tha 
MUccasaful  pruaocutinn  to  mdihia  wsr  agalnit 
Oermany,  without  dlsmembrrmpiit  and  vir- 
tual nnnlhllotlon  of  an  ally,  the  rolish  Nation, 
condemning  it  to  the  Siberian  coticcntratlun 
campa.  because  the  Soviets  will  It.  Tha  whole 
world  helped  Stalingrad  and  now  tha  AlUaa 
are  experted  to  pay  Russia  for  every  mova 
toward  Berlin  and  Tokyo— with  lend-lease, 
with  sacrifice  of  Poland,  and  with  other 
smsll  nations  plus  a  $6,000,000,000  diplo- 
matically called  loan  to  Russia.  Is  that 
America's  price  for  overadmiring  the  Soviets? 
Perhaps  the  poet  had  the  Crimean  Confer- 
ence In  mind  when  he  wrote.  "Into  the  valley 
of  death  rode  the  six  hundred." 

WH.^T  ACTUALLT  HAPPENED  AT  CXIMEA 

At  the  Crimean  Conference  the  Treaty  of 
Riga  was  scrapped:  the  Anglo-Polish  p^ct  was 
violated;  international  law  was  thereby 
trampled,  earmarking  all  pacts  and  treaties 
as  worthless;  the  Atlantic  Charter  waa 
drowned  in  the  Black  Sea;  the  "four  free- 
doms" were  shamefully  abandoned;  Russian 
aggression  on  Poland  was  sugar-coated  for 
Soviets;  Warsaw  was  forgotten;  dismemlJer- 
ment  and  Lublinlzlng  of  Poland  approved; 
Russian  occupation  of  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
Yugoslavia  and  other  countries  permitted: 
the  fate  of  the  millions  of  Poles  herded  Into 
Siberia  never  thought  of;  the  Moscow-made 
governments  for  other  countries  applauded: 
reducing  diplomatic  recognlt:on  to  a  farce  In 
legal  diplomacy,  thus  shamefully  degrading 
world  diplomacy.  Poland  along  with  all 
small  nations  were  betrayed  at  Teheran  and 
Moscow;  were  condemned  and  executed  at 
Crimea.  Thus  the  Moscow  dream  of  Soviet 
Eurasia  Is  becoming  a  realization  and  her 
Interest  In  foreign  real  estate  Is  explaining 
her  so-called  realism.  One  newspaper  called 
this  the  "crhne"  conference,  supposedly  by 
tjrpographical  error.  Here  were  lmp>oeed  by 
force,  terms  proposed  at  Moscow  last  Oc- 
tober, to  which  the  Poles  refused  to  put  their 
signature,  while  Mr.  Churchill  so  perslttent- 
ly  Insisted. 

THE  MAIN  FEATTTRE  OF  THIS  WAK 

"The  big  feature  of  this  war,"  says  S. 
Sagar  in  the  Weekly  Review.  "Is  that  there  Is 
a  new  diplomacy  abroad  in  the  world — c* 
perhaps  It  Is  only  a  crude  mcdcm  develop- 
ment of  a  feature  In  the  old  diplomacy.  The 
Nazi  and  Communists  have  developed  a  tech- 
nique In  diplomacj-  of  which  the  csaenca 
is  the  abandonment  of  all  morals  and  man- 
ners. Its  exponents  do  not  seek  to  atUin 
their  ends  by  treating  with  the  rcspocallJla 
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goTcmm«nt  of  *  netghbartng  state,  but  by 
(ostenng  &  tsctloD  within  that  tUtc.  exag- 
gerating  the  nt«it  of  thU  faction,  broad- 
csAUng  lies  about  the  way  the  rrsponalble 
gcverument  u  acting.  lOAlnuatlng  that  It  U  a 
minority  goTemmeni  out  of  gympathy  with 
the  people,  and  without  democratk:  cre- 
dentlala.  or  any  other  thing  that  hapF>ens  to 
t>c  fashionable  at  the  time.  The  object  U  to 
prepare  the  way  for  revolution  and  the  estab- 
ItaLment  of  a  goTcrnment  favorable  to  them- 
•eivea.  We  must  keep  our  eyes  on  the  big 
feature,  the  new  diplomacy.  For  the  new 
d  piomacy  means  the  ends  of  all  pretense  of 
morals  or  manners  In  relations  between 
states,  which  In  the  long  run  means  the  end 
cf  all  pretense  of  morals  and  manners  In 
r«laUona  between  Individuals.  It  means  the 
negation  of  all  for  which  Christendom  and 
the  colonies  of  Christendom  are  Ogbtlng.  It 
mettna  that  there  Is  nothing  on  which  any 
world  order  can  be  built.  Any  world  order 
built  on  another  partition  of  Poland  will  be 
one  m<^e  ramshaclile  structure  butlt  on  an- 
other historical  crime  "  How  true  of  Crimea 
where  even  such  great  men  like  President 
Rooacrelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  were 
lolled  by  this  Soviet  diplomacy. 

•OTOCT  imPUCtTT 

Prertdent  Lincoln  said.  "We  all  declare  for 
liberty;  but  tn  using  the  same  word  we  do 
not  all  mean  the  same  thing  *  True  In  his 
day.  how  much  more  true  today.  The  Soviet 
Cnglli>h  or  diction  differs  from  American 
Bngltah  or  diction.  The  Ruwlans  sugar-coat 
their  brutal  policy  of  force  with  the  euphony 
of  otjr  American  democratic  language.  They 
uae  In  the  Soviet  sense  such  terms  as  liber- 
ated countries,  freedom,  free  elections,  agra- 
rtan  laws,  democracy,  cooperation,  friendly 
fovemments.  peace.  nona«gre«ion.  and  sim- 
itar expressions  which  mean  one  thing  for 
us  but  to  the  Ruftsans  are  meaningless.  By 
such  terma  are  veiled,  force,  terror  by  Ogpu. 
arrvats.  concentration  camps,  tortures,  star- 
vation, deportation  to  Siberia,  death  by 
flrtng  squad.  Moscow-made  governments  for 
all  countries,  etc.  It  U  Impoeelble  for  a  Rus- 
sian mind  even  to  imagine  freedcmi  or  fre« 
elections  ■■  there  never  was  a  free  election 
tn  Russia,  since  there  is  no  freedom  of  speech, 
of  press,  of  travel,  of  religion,  or  any  lOnd  of 
freedom,  neither  in  Russia  nor  in  the  liber- 
ated countries.  One  cannot  Just  go  In  and 
out  of  Rwala  as  one  pleases,  not  even  Rus- 
stana.  nor  can  3rou  go  here  or  there  as  ycu 
..4lk«.  not  even  resident  Russians.  Mr.  Whlta 
ainurea  us  of  that  They  have  perpetual  se- 
lective MTvlce  and  no  prlvat*  initiative  la 
allowed  True,  that  is  their  business.  But 
how  can  such  people  spesk  and  mean  of 
frMdom  In  liberated  countries  as  we  under- 
Kand?  That  is  why  it  is  so  imp(>rtant  that 
American  Kngliah  and  not  Soviet  diction  be 
iMed  at  conferences  and  in  agreements,  or 
else  world  diplomacy  will  pale  Into  whlt« 
•ppulchre.  hypocritical  diplomacy,  and  os- 
trtchllke  pollUca.  heralded  by  faoious  empty 
deciaratiotu  but  eventually  ending  In  ap- 
peasement to  dictators  Allies,  beware  of 
this  Soviet  duplicity.  Bevrare  the  Ides  of 
March. 

•sacncBia  waasaw 

"The  blame  for  the  fate  of  Warsaw  can 
without  scruple."  says  J  S  Mix.  "be  placed 
aquardy  on  the  shoulders  of  Moscow  and  the 
Lubim  Committee  of  Liberation.  Untm- 
paacbable  evidence  shows  that  they  are  re- 
•poosible  for  what  happened  to  Warsaw  and 
to  a  laig*  extent  for  what  Is  still  happening 
to  Poland.  In  1M4  the  so-called  Conunlt- 
••e  ot  Liberation  or  Lublin  Coounltee  had 
called  upon  Warsaw  Poles  to  rise  In  rebellion. 
only  to  leave  them  to  slaughter,  while  the 
nmstsiM  looked  on  from  across  the  Vistula 
loea  looked  on  burning  Rome.  The 
did  not  Intend  to  help.  As  their 
•omaaB^CBi  later  cpouted  with  mendaciotis 
anger.  ttM  tqvtalng  was  premattire.  not  au- 
ttKTl»wl  by  Ifoaeow.    That  Is  just  what  the 
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molt 
BT  WHAT  AtrrHotrrr  vauTuvOisairt 

Poland  U  a  constitutloiial  state,  constltut 
ed  under  International  U  w  with  boundaries 
defined,  free,  sovereign,  and  Independent  na 
Uon.  a  very  ancient  sta «  over  1,500  years 
old.  with  a  distinct  larguage  and  strong 
powerful  racial  sense  Be  onging  to  the  west- 
ern civilisation,  possesainj  a  great  degree  of 
culture,  having  produced 
entlsta.  muaiclans,  poeu .  writers,  painters. 
and  sculptors,  to  mention  only  a  few  as 
Copernicus.  Chopin.  Pfderewskl. 
Micklewlcz,  and  Madame 
the  first  country  In  Eurofae  to  have  a  demo 
cratlc  constitution  and  i  overnment.  that  is 
why  Rucala  and  German  '  in  the  eighteenth 
century  partitioned  Polaid 
first  country  In  Europe  U  have  a  ministry  of 
education  The  Dnlverai  y  of  Krakow  Is  the 
third  oldest  university  ^  Europe 
had  the  most  democratic 

of  any  country  in  the  w^rld  at  one  time,  as 
all  the  decisions  of  the  Pc  llsh  Parliament  bad 
to  be  imanlmous  by  vlr  ue  of  the  Llberum 
veto,  which  gave  to  any  m<  mber  of  Parliament 
the  right  to  overrule  Parli  ament  if  be  did  not 
like  the  measure  in  quettion 
eventually  brought  ruin 
shows  unmistakably  the 
dom  and  freedom  of  gove^ment.  but  not  the 
Crimean  kind.  That  Is  why  Poland  will  never 
consent  to  Soviet  servitude,  Churchill  or  no 
Churchill.  Now.  bow  can  anybody  and  by 
what  authority  Just  take  parts  away  or  give 
away  parts  of  Poland  coi  trary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  legal  government  }f  Poland?  Due  to 
w.^rtlme  conditions,  Poland  like  Belgium. 
Holland,  and  other  cout  tries  has  her  legal 
government  In  London,  vfl 
based  on  the  principle 
and  is  the  successor  to 
General  Sikorskl.  whom  Mr  Churchill  clapped 
so  warmly  by  the  hand  v  }wlng  friendship  In 
life    and   death,   saying. 

together  or  we  shall  dl4  together."  Thus 
spoke  Mr  Churchill  In  li  40.  Well,  now  Po- 
land IS  dying,  does  It  menn  the  British  Em- 
pire Is  beginning  to  crvimble?  The  Polish 
Government  In  London  ii  recognized  by  the 


iri\«#t 


It  is  true  It 
on    Poland    but    It 
Polish  love  of  free- 


hlch  government  Is 
Df  le^al  continuity 
the  government  of 


nearly  200,000  men 


Polish  Nation,  an  army  ol  ; 
is  sworn  to  this  Government;  the  Polish  un- 
derground is  likewise  iwcrn  to  this  Govern- 
ment; President  Raczkleviicz  the  bead  of  this 
Government  holds  the  reins  of  authority  in 
his  hands:  this  Govemmtnt  Is  recognised  by 
ail  the  countries  In  the 
govsmment  of  Poland. 
niasd  this  as  the  legal  gouernment  of  Poland 
until  for  sinister  reasons  s^e  thought  she  bet- 
ter make  a  Moscow-mad4-OGPU-rtiled  com- 
mittee of  Soviet  citizens  t>acked  by  Russian 
twyonets  the  so-called  Lublin  Committee  of 
Liberation. 

LX7BLIM  aXSHi 

It  is  a  known  fact  thai  the  leader  of  the 
nLubimers."  Mr.  Bierut.  k  a  high  official  In 
the  Soviet  Ogpu.  the]  Russian  gestapo. 
while  the  majority  of  tae  others  are  pro- 
fessed Communists  and  m^ist  of  them  are  not 
citizens  of  Poland.  Now  [the  only  authority 
this  body  enjoys  is  Rusaliin  force  And  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  Big  t'hree  are  going  to 
recofnlse  it  as  the  legal  government  of 
Poland,  of  course,  in  a  Reorganised  form — 
but  even  regrouped  or  reprganiaed  or  addl- 


tloned  there  unto.  It  stUl  wiU  be  only  a  Lub- 
lin gang,  without  any  legal  authority,  only 
another  puppet  government  Imposed  by 
"foreign  force."  And  how  can  civilized  coun- 
tries like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates 
stoop  so  low  as  to  turn  away  from  the  real 
legal  government  and  recognize  an  lU-smell- 
Ing  Imitation.  The  reorganization  is  to  be 
executed  by  Messrs.  Molotov,  Harrlman,  and 
the  British  Ambassador.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber It  was  Molotov  and  Ribbcntrop  that  de- 
cided how  Germany  and  Russia  were  to  di- 
vide Poland,  and  got  Hitler  and  Stalin  to 
meet  and  sign  the  arrangement?  And  alter 
Russia  accomplished  her  atrocious  act  of  ag- 
gression, even  though  she  had  a  nonaggrea- 
slon  pact  with  Poland,  it  was  Molotov  that 
proclaimed  loudly  to  the  world,  "Poland  Is 
dead.  Poland  ceased  to  exist  as  a  state." 
And  now  this  same  man  Is  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  making  a  new  government  for  Poland. 
Is  It  hard  to  Imagine  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment he  Is  going  to  form  for  Poland?  It  is 
funny  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  realize  this  before  they  con- 
descended to  betray  Poland's  fate  into  such 
hinds.  If  the  Big  Three  did  as  they  did,  to 
b3  sure  Molotov  will  run  the  small  three. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  tragic  results  of  Yalta. 
Will  the  promised  free  elections  be  really 
free  as  we  understand  it?  Will  they  be  neld 
under  auspices  of  American  agents  trained 
In  handling  an  election?  Will  the  2.000.000 
departed  Poles  Into  Siberia  return  to  vote  or 
are  they  lost  to  Poland  forever?  Will  the 
Polish  forces  which  so  valiantly  defended 
Britain  share  in  the  voting?  Will  the  Polish 
refugees  scattered  by  the  fates  of  war  get 
a  vote?  Or  will  the  Polish  Nation  vote  with 
a  Russian  bayonet  facing  it  as  In  1939  a 
most  farcical  plebiscite?  In  all  countries 
occupied  by  Russia  there  is  no  freedom  ol 
the  press,  of  speech,  ot  assembly — what  pros- 
pects of  freedom  and  free  elections,  another 
Churchilllan  red  herring.  Since  libera- 
tion the  Russian  political  police,  the 
Ogpu.  and  the  Russian  secret  police,  the 
N.  K.  W.  D.,  are  combing  Poland  from  end 
to  end;  terrorizing,  arresting,  deporting  to 
Siberia,  and  as  one  example  on  January  1, 
1945.  mass  arrests  took  place  in  Bialystok  and 
Grodno  in  which  15.000  Poles  were  arrested. 
Seizure  of  Polish  underground  officers  and 
soldiers  was  often  accomplished  with  bru- 
tality, in  some  cases  beaten  with  barbed 
wire,  pin  pricking,  and  breaking  of  ribs  had 
ta!:en  place  Lubliners  closely  corroborate 
with  Ogpu  and  the  N.  K.  W,  D.  not  only 
In  the  political  sphere  but  In  the  economical 
sphere  of  activity.  Beyond  the  Curzon  line 
mass  arrests  are  still  going  on.  we  are  as- 
sured, and  despair  has  overwhelmed  the 
Blalo  Russian  peasants  living  on  the  easte.n 
Polish  territory  as  they  deflnlte'y  want  to 
belong  to  Poland.  Mr  Shapiro  gives  his  own 
impression  in  his  personal  visit  to  the  Polish 
forces  In  the  Canadian  First  Army  saying. 
"The  Polish  soldiers  remain  bound  by  volun- 
tary loyalty  and  solemn  oath  to  the  Polish 
Government  In  London.  Mr.  Bowman,  of 
Ottawa  Evening  Citizen,  tells  us  that  the 
Lublin  government  denounced  Polish  Gen- 
eral Anders  and  his  soldiers  who  fought  at 
Casslno  as  "Pasclst-Nazl  sympathizers  and 
traitors."  which  also  applies  to  the  heroes  of 
the  Battle  of  Britain  and  of  Amhem.  Thus 
also  all  the  Allied  forces  fall  under  the  same 
sweeping  slander,  because  they  also  are  fight- 
ing the  Germans.  How  long  are  we  going 
to  tolerate  such  Sovlet-nmde  dirt  to  be  flung 
at  the  Allied  forces,  Polish.  British,  or  Amer- 
ican? A  spokesman  for  Lubliners  condemned 
as  traitors  President  Raczkiewlcz.  Mikola- 
Jcsyk  (according  to  Chxu-chill  the  best-liked 
Pole  in  world  diplomacy  today),  and  even 
the  great  hero  General  Bor;  what,  therefore, 
are  the  prospects  of  a  free  election  and  frea 
Poland  imder  such  Lubliners? 

MB.    CHUBCHILL    ON   CSIMZA 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  proved  to  be  despair- 
ing in  tone;  unworthy  of  a  British  statesman; 
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humiliating  to  British  prestige  from  tlie 
moral  point  of  view  disgraceful;  politically 
unwise;  In  sentiment  contradictory  to  Inter- 
national law;  disastrous  to  allied  war  effort 
and  purpose:  negating  all  prospects  of  last- 
ing world  peace;  built  on  weak  arguments; 
dlEappointlng  to  public  opinion  and  hopes; 
simply  revengeful,  having  absolutely  sur- 
rendered Poland  to  Russia,  condemning  it  to 
the  brutal  heel  of  the  Ogpu  the  Russian 
gestapo,  thus  betraying  the  British  pledge 
made  to  Poland.  The  /Jislo-Pollsh  pact 
says,  "that  Great  Britain  obligates  herself  to 
svpport  Poland  not  only  asainst  arm(>d  ag- 
gression, but  against  any  attempt  to  under- 
mine Polish  independence,  by  processes  of 
economic  penetration  or  in  any  other  way." 
President  Roosevelt  once  called  Poland,  "the 
conscience  of  the  world."  Mr.  Churchill  by 
his  speech  closed  the  mouth  of  the  Polish 
Nation  with  the  Ogpu  seal,  so  the  con- 
science could  not  speak  to  the  world.  That 
is  why  Poles  outside  of  Poland  have  to  speck 
on  her  behalf  to  public  opinion.  Hillaire 
Eelloc  said,  "The  test  is  Poland;  watch  Po- 
land; see  what  they  do  with  Poland."  Capt. 
Allan  Graham  said.  "Poland  Is  the  test  case 
for  European  civilization.  If  Great  Britain 
deserts  Poland.  Europe  will  desert  Britain; 
and  that  will  be  Great  Britain's  ruin."  Con- 
gressman O'KoNSKi  so  bravely  defended  Po- 
land In  Congress  as  did  many  members  In  the 
British  Parliament.  A  parliamentary  vote 
of  confidence  is  no  proof  of  the  confidence  cf 
the  world  and  public  opinion,  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  demonstrations  p  gainst 
Churchill  show  that,  and  above  all  the 
demonstrations  In  all  Juistlce-lovlng  hearts 
the  world  over. 

MH.   CHUaCHOX'S    ARGUMENTS 

Mr.  Churchill  £ald.  "In  1940  we  were  alone." 
Let  us  quote  Mr.  Thomas  who  said  In  the 
Hou.<:e  of  Commons,  "If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Polish  airmen  who  fought  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain  we  might  have  gone  under  tn  1940. 
for  the  margin  was  very  narrow."  Another  ar- 
gument used,  "no  frontiers  were  guaranteed 
Poland."  We  will  let  the  words  of  the  British 
Parliamentarian  Mr.  Pickthorn  answer  this. 
"I  beg  especially  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment Front  Bench,  not  to  use  the  argument 
against  us  that  this  country  have  never 
guaranteed  any  specific  frontier.  If  anybody 
ever  guaranteed  the  British  Isles  or  the 
British  State,  it  would  be  ta'^en  to  guarantee 
its  boundaries  et  the  time  of  the  guaranty." 
The  Prime  Minister  claimed  that  the  Crimean 
Rus8o-Poll»5h  boundary  was  some  300  miles 
east  of  the  Tsar  regime  boundary — the  Tsar 
rcglm?  boundary  was  a  rciult  of  aggression  so 
r.'as  the  Crimean-declared -boundary.  He 
said,  that  if  the  Polish  Government  had 
listened  to  him,  "there  would  not  have  teen 
a  Lublin  committee."  Mr.  Churchill  cannot 
prove  that.  ITie  fact  Is,  had  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  London  signed  off  half  their  coun- 
try, there  wculd  have  been  a  Lublin  com- 
mittee anyway  and  the  signing  would  have 
been  used  to  discredit  the  legal  Polish  Gov- 
ernment. Why.  the  Russians  had  a  Moscow- 
made-committee-of -liberation  for  Poland  al- 
ready In  1919  only  they  could  not  get  anyone 
to  help  them  park  it  in  Poland.  Churchill 
did  a  magnificent  Job  for  the  Soviets.  As 
Russia  never  alone  partitioned  Poland,  but 
always  with  the  help  of  Germany  and  now 
with  Churchill,  or  considering  the  vote  of 
confidence  it  can  be  said  "with  Britain."  Is 
It  not  peculiar  that  the  Polish  forces  are  good 
enough  to  fight  on  all  the  Allied  fronts  but 
It  takes  the  Red  Army  to  police  Poland  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Churchill.  We  heard  about 
the  great  "concession"  Marshal  Stalin  made 
when  he  allowed  Molotov  to  reorganize  the 
Lublin  committee. 

CHtracHrix  disbeluvis  HiMscLr 
Mr.  Churchill  while  claiming  Russian  de- 
mand Just;  while  decrying  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  London  for  not  signing  volun- 
tarily the  partition  of  Poland  at  Moscow; 
promises  a  free  and  Independent  Poland  and 


free  elections — and  Immediately  knowing 
deep  In  his  heart  It  wUl  not  be  a  free  Poland 
but  a  Soviet  mess — he  offers  the  Polish  forces 
the  British  citizenship;  which  though  a 
priceless  privilege  in  itself;  that  Is  not  what 
the  Polish  soldier  died  for  on  the  Allied  bat- 
tle fronts.  That  is  not  why  the  9.000  Polish 
airmen  died  In  the  Battle  of  Britain,  while 
another  4.000  at  Arnhem  and  that  many  at 
Casslno  and  many  are  still  fighting  on  the 
fronU  and  why?  They  want  a  free  Poland 
for  Poles  not  for  Soviet  citizens,  a  Poland 
that  would  ever  be  grateful  to  the  Allies  for 
their  help.  What  did  the  world's  best  organ- 
ized Polish  underground  and  the  Polish  na- 
tion fight  Hitler  for,  for  5  years.  Just  to  be 
doomed  by  British  diplomacy  to  the  heel  of 
the  Soviet  O.  G.  P.  U?  The  Soviet  terrorism 
going  on  in  Poland  since  "liberation"  and  even 
at  this  moment  proves  this  and  Mr,  Church- 
Ill  sensed  this  state  of  affairs  in  openicg  the 
British  Empire  to  the  Polish  soldiers  who 
could  only  return  to  Poland  to  be  liquidated, 
like  the  Polish  underground  army.  Mr. 
Churchill  revealed  his  finger  was  caught  la 
tlie  Moscow  trap  set  for  the  Polish  lesal  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  the  disgrace  and  hu- 
millaticn  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  most 
loyal  ally.  Poland,  falls  on  Mr.  Chiirchill's 
broad  shoulders. 

MR.   BCOjirVELT'S   SPEECH 

President  Roosevelt's  Epeech,  though  a 
little  more  sincere,  lacked  the  dynamic  force 
of  the  Roosevelt  that  said  "that  all  men  are 
born  free  and  no  nation  has  the  right  to  ba 
master  over  others" — Russia  excepted — or  the 
Roosevelt  that  proclaimed  the  "four  free- 
doms" for  all — but  Poland.  The  freedom  of 
religion  Is  not  even  mentioned  at  Crimea  and 
we  heard  all  along  that  this  was  a  war  in 
defense  of  Christianity;  maybe  It  was,  but  It 
is  not  any  more  for.  indeed,  we  must  not  be 
less  brave  to  l>e  Christian,  nor  less  Christian 
to  be  brave.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be  in 
defense  of  democracy  and  we  are  making 
secure  the  world's  greatest  absolute  dictator- 
ship of  Kremlin.  The  declaration  of  the 
"four  freedoms"  ard  the  Atlantic  Charter 
will  go  down  In  history  as  the  shrewdest 
pieces  of  deception  ever  foisted  upon  peace- 
loving  and  peace-desiring  nations.  Frail,  in- 
deed, were  the  arguments  of  the  President 
in  defense  of  his  complacent  approval  of  the 
Soviet  aggression  and  occupation  of  Poland — 
weaker  even  than  the  reasons  Mr.  Stalin  had 
for  grabbing  and  gobbling  up  Poland,  and  he 
had  none.  Poland  has  two  governments,  we 
are  told — no  distinction  is  made  between  a 
legal  government  of  Poland  in  London  and 
the  usurping  bogus  Soviet  stalk  horse  the 
Lublin  committee  empowered  by  foreign 
force;  also,  we  bear  that  Poland  is  supposed 
to  be  a  "potential  source  of  trouble,"  from 
without,  however,  not  from  within.  The 
way  we  heard  It,  it  was  Hitler  and  Stalin 
pounced  on  Poland  and  not  that  Poland  at- 
tacked Germany  and  Russia — at  least,  that 
used  to  be  the  history  before  Crimes.  We 
are  assured  that  there  will  be  no  balance  of 
power  In  Europe.  How  could  there  be  If 
Stalin  has  It  all?  Russian  aggression  ac- 
counted for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Polish 
government  before  the  last  and  perhaps  after 
this  war.  One  argument  of  the  President, 
however,  deserves  attention  because  he  is 
either  well-informed  or  Ill-informed  when  he 
says  that  the  majority  of  the  people  east  of 
the  Curzon  are  "definitely  not  Polish." 

According  to  statistics,  before  the  war  the 
greatest  single  group  in  eastern  Polish  terri- 
tory was  definitely  Polish;  all  the  others  to- 
gether were  In  majority  but  they  are  defi- 
nitely not  Russian  because  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  Ukrainians  and  the  Mos- 
cow Russians  as  there  is  between  Ukrainians 
and  Poles.  This  is  well  to  remember.  How- 
ever, If  tne  President  was  assured  by  Mr. 
Stalin  at  Crimea  of  the  present  reality,  then 
Marshal  Stalin  confirms  the  pro-Soviet  press 
boast  "that  there  would  not  be  a  Pole  left 
east  of  the  Curzon  line  by  January  15.  1945." 
and  thus  that  is  real  news  and  consequently 


the  President  was  well  Informed.  Becavisa 
the  Russians  were  only  1  percent  of  this  pop- 
ulation before  the  war.  The  Ukrainians  and 
White  Russians  belong  to  the  western  civili- 
zation while  the  Mosccvltes  belong  to  the  Asi- 
atic sphere  of  culture.  The  President's  per- 
sonal disappointment  of  Yalta  leaves  room 
for  hope. 

PKO-SOVITT    ARGUMEKTS    XnthULSKXD    "tS    TH« 

SOVIET  SENSr" 

One  Is  amusingly  reminded  of  the  pro- 
verbial absent-minded  professor  by  the  as- 
sertion made  In  Brantford  lately,  "Poland 
need  have  no  fear  of  Russia  because  there  are 
no  political,  diplomatic,  or  economic  facts  to 
dispute  Russia's  friendship  to  Poland."  Rus- 
sian aggression  on  Poland  In  1939  must  have 
been  out  of  kindness;  Poland  plundered,  and 
over  2,000,000  Poles  deported  Into  Siberia, 
probably  could  be  classed  as  friendship; 
10.000  Polish  officers  killed  in  a  concentration 
camn  near  Smolensk  was  undoubtedly  out  of 
kindness,  German  or  Russian;  dictators  are 
known  for  no  other  sort  of  kindness;  Mos- 
cow-made bogus  government  for  Poland 
might  also  be  out  of  friendship,  of  course,  in 
the  Soviet  sense,  and  this  is  what  the  pro- 
fessor forgot  to  mention.  It  seems  that  a 
Negro  even  bom  In  Warsaw  would  still  like 
watermelon. 

"CtmZON  MORE  RUSSIAN  TEAN  STALIN" 

Some  argue:  Curzon  line  Is  right  because 
the  western  nationalities  proposed  It  and 
Stalin  cannot  be  less  Russian  than  Curaon. 
The  fact  Is  the  Curzon  was  never  meant  to 
be  permanent,  nor  a  dividing  line  between 
Polish  and  Russian  peoples,  and  the  Soviet 
statesmen  and  Lenin  never  recognized  the 
Curzon  line  as  Just,  as  it  was  too  far  west 
and  thus  settled  at  Riga.  Lenin  certainly  was 
not  afraid  of  being  less  Russian  than  Curzon. 
Lenin  would  have  laughed  at  such  a  compari- 
son as  Curzon  is  well  known  for  his  anil- 
Sovlet  attitude. 

"Russia  was  twice  attacked  by  Germany." 
Firstly,  in  1914  and  1941  the  Russian  frontier 
was  farther  west,  how  can  the  Curzon  line  bo 
expected  to  protect  Russia  in  the  future? 
Secondly,  why  reproach  Poland  as  Poland  at 
those  times  did  not  exist  on  account  of 
Russian  and  German  treachery.  HLstory 
shows  that  when  Russia  with  Germany  de- 
stroyed Poland  it  was  to  the  detriment  and 
peril  of  Russia.  If  Poland  were  Independent 
then  and  corroborated  with  Germany,  then 
the  charge  would  hold,  otherwise  It  is  false 
and  pro-Soviet  propaganda.  So  even  the 
RuESO-Brltlsh  partition  of  Poland  at  Crimea 
may  prove  detrimental  both  to  Russia  and 
England. 

"POLISH   GOVERNMENT  FLXO   TO   ENGLAND 

"The  Polish  Government  fled  to  England 
while  Lublin  stayed  In  Poland  and  fought  In 
the  underground."  The  truth  Is:  There  was 
no  Lublin  Committee  till  after  the  tragic 
death  of  General  Sikorskl  which  Is  an  un- 
pleasant coincidence.  Arclszewskl  for  5 
years  fought  In  the  Polish  undergroimd  and 
demonstratea  the  backing  of  the  Polish  un- 
derground for  the  London  Polish  Govern- 
ment since  he  heads  It  now.  Most  of  the 
Lubliners  for  years  before  the  war  were  out- 
side of  Poland,  In  Russia. 

"SOVHTS  LIBERATED  POLAND 

"The  Soviet  Army  liberated  Poland.  Po- 
land Is  behind  the  Soviet  fighting  lines."  A 
double  argument  used  to  discredit  the  west- 
ern allies  In  the  eyes  of  the  Polish  Nation. 
While  the  British,  American,  and  Polish 
forces  and  others  having  liberated  Africa, 
Italy.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Prance,  will 
Great  Britain  and  United  States  of  America 
seize  half  of  those  countries  or  place  puppet 
governments  In  those  countries  as  Russia 
does?  Russia's  claim  is  not  founded  on  any 
argument  but  on  sheer  jxiwer. 

"POLAND  ACCtrSEO  OF  DICTATORSHIP 

"Poh.nd  is  accused  of  dictatorship  govern- 
ment. The  fact  is:  Poland  is  condemnad  for 
gomething  that  Is  glorifled  In  Russia.  What 
Is  happening  in  Italy,  Belgium,  Greece,  and 
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otber  pl»c«s  wh«re  Communista  are  dlxrupt- 
lug  auUiority?  It  ts  tb«  Cooununlst  crc«d 
to  Icsep  obstrucunc  px^acclul  government  and 
refuse  cooperauon  till  they  tbemiclvea  are 
In  power  and  then  do  aa  they  please.  Can 
any  one  doubt  that  to  control  government 
where  Communuia.  with  their  trickery,  al- 
w:-.ys  caiiae  trouble,  may  be  the  only  way  u, 
by  dictator&hlp?  And  with  dictators  In  moet 
co-.intrlea  why  abould  Poland  be  condemned 
r>r  h.-^ving  had  a  dictator,  la  It  because  she  so 
rff«(rUv«ly  kept  communtsm  out  of  Poland? 

"POIaKB    UiPOSCS    ON    RUSSIA    AT    ElCa" 

Strong  Poland  tmpuaed  lU  wUt  on  weak 
Russia.  What  an  absurd  argument.  Po- 
land In  1919  had  Just  nnlshed  serving  her 
u-rm  of  ISO  years  of  servitude  In  Russian  and 
German  Ixmdaire  after  being  partitlonad  in 
1771  Who  Is  so  dumb  ss  to  claim  that  Po- 
land was  then  strong?  Furthermore  at  Riga 
L?n«n  moved  the  Polish  offer  farther  east  than 
Poland  desired.  And  Lenin  and  his  sutee- 
men  were  Russians  and  tbey  took  less  than 
Poland  was  offering  them.  Is  that  imposing 
DIMS  will? 

"Polsnd  should  be  thumbed  to  the  penalty 
box."  If  Poland  was  playing  hockey  she 
would  be  thumbed  to  the  penalty  box  for 
disobeying  the  three  referees  at  Yalta. 
What  a  poor  sportsman  that  editor  be,  who 
e'atms  that.  If  a  referee  or  umpire  ran  a 
game  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  with  spite  and  Injustice  to  a  team  not 
only  the  t>layers  would  protest  but  the  fans 
would  use  the  umpire  in  no  tmcertain  man- 
ner and  police  escort  wcuid  be  necessary  for 
his  safety.  In  fact  he  wouldn't  be  an  umpire 
very  long.  Poland  was  cruelly  and  unjustly 
Uaated  at  Yalta  aa  an  Allied  ally.  In  fact  ahe 
Is  used  worse  than  an  enemy  state,  like  Italy 
and  even  Oermany  whose  Independence  and 
sovereignty  Is  assured  by  Crimes  Why  Is 
Poland  condemned  to  Russia  occupation? 
Why  was  she  dismembered  if  not  for  appease- 
ment? The  world  ts  due  for  a  great  awaken- 
ing. 

Other  writers  when  tbey  cant  prove  or 
state  something  In  favor  of  Rtissla  they  cast 
doubt  on  the  other  side.  "It  Is  not  certain 
who  Is  tn  be  blamed  for  Warsaw."  they  pay. 
or  "U  U  dcubtful  who  killed  the  10.000  Po- 
lish offlcers" — surely  the  Poles  did  not.  Rus- 
sia could  have  shown  up  German  cruelty, 
but  Instead  pointed  a  jrullty  finger  to  herself 
when  she  broke  off  relations.  Some  argu- 
ments are  ptire  simple  power  politics:  Just 
because  Russia  is  occupying  Poland  with  her 
army,  does  not  give  her  the  legal  title  to  It 
no  more  than  the  Allied  armies  possess  Bel- 
gium and  Holland.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
allies  and  not  individual  grabbers,  or  are  we? 

NOT    T«T    THBOtTCH 

The  war  ts  not  yet  through.  While  no  one 
Is  finding  fault  with  the  Cnlted  States  of 
America  in  not  fighting  for  a  European  fron- 
tier, we  are  all  fighting  in  self-defense  and 
in  self -press  rvaUon  and  In  defense  of  one 
another.  But  England  has  a  special  pledge 
and  agreement  or  pact  with  Poland  which 
Poland  honored  and  sealed  with  her  blood 
while  Britain  repays  with  dismemberment 
and  Ogpu  occupation  Where  Is  British 
falrplay?  The  silence  of  Ottawa  is  oppressive 
and  ominous.  How  everyone  was  up  In 
arms  when  Poland  was  attacked,  how  the 
world  was  aroused  when  little  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked,  and  now.  when  Poland  Is  halt 
gobbled  up  and  the  rest  vuder  occupation 
of  Red  forces,  when  her  life  Is  at  stake,  whpn 
abe  ts  doomed  to  extinction  as  a  nation,  the 
alitea  betray  her  and.  adding  insult  to  in- 
JtU7.  Uiey  repudiate  her  legal  government. 
And  while  pro-Axis  govemmenu  like  Argen- 
tin*  will  be  at  San  Pranciaoo.  the  Polish 
legal  fovemment  Is  made  an  outcast.  A 
government  with  900.000  soldiers,  a  govern- 
ment tbat  did  more  for  England  and  Russia 
than  most  natioiu.  If  Hitler  oould  have 
thrown  tboM  extra  dlTlslons  that  the  Polish 
tindergrotmd  forced  him  to  keep  in  Poland. 
tf  he  could  have  put  them  into  Stalingrad. 


what  a  different  history  It  would  be  today, 
and  RuBsla  repays  her  (^tltude  with  aggrcs- 
slcm   and  occupation;     '  " 

thrown  those  extra 
there  would  have  been  rio  Churchill  at  Crimea 
car%-mg  up  Poland.  Aiid  still  Poland  Is  not 
invited  to  San  Francisco  Maybe  It  will  be 
Poland's  luck  to  be  spared  the  humllltatlon 
that  awalu  the  othefs?  For  with  Stalin 
having  developed  a  habit  he  will  dominate. 
there  as  at  Teheran.  Moscow,  and  Crimea. 
And  what  alwut  the  peace  conference,  ditto. 
If  less  talking  was  done  and  more  justice 
distributed  the  world  might  be  the  belter 
for  it.     Tbeee  obeervatljns  are  not  made  in  a 


spirit  of  criticism  but 


hension  for  Poland,  for]  all  small  nations,  for 
the  allies  and  the  western  civilization  I 
will  conclude  with  the  i  ords  of  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Ramxt.  of  Ohio,  "li  y  resentment  Is  based 
on  the  sound  concept  o  [  justice  and  common 


decency  and  respect  of 
Rev 


WaKO.  Ontaxio,  Canat^.  March,  15.  1945 


The  American  Le^nn  on  Immifration 


In  a  spirit  erf  appre- 


freedom." 
EnwAao  Wilowski. 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEOiARD  ALLEN 

or   LOtaSIANA 

IN  THI  HOUSK  OF  kEPRESKNTATlVES 

Thursday.  Atoril  19.  1945 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Loiilsiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Legjon  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  In  litimigration  matters. 
The  Legion  makes  ti  .study  of  Immigra- 
tion problems  and  what  It  has  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  Immigration  from 
time  to  time  is  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  patriotic  meil  and  women  every- 
where. At  this  tlmi  when  some  might 
desire  to  weaken  our  immigration  laws. 
It  is  well  to  give  thought  to  what  this 
great  patriotic  orgaruzatlcn  has  said.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  an  ef- 
fort upon  the  part  ol  a  great  many  peo- 
ple to  come  to  this  country  after  the  war. 
just  as  was  done  afier  the  First  World 
War.  and  I  think  it  x  timely  to  insert  in 
the  CowGRESsioN.AL  Record  a  resume  of 
varlou.s  resolution.s  ofi  the  subject  which 
have  been  passed  by  tihe  American  Legion 
at  the  last  Chicago  and  previous  national 
conventions.  For  the  benefit  of  all  In- 
terested persons.  I  include  the  following 
resume  of  their  resolutions: 

Resolution  368.  Chlc^o  national  conven- 
tion, September  1944.  aiks  that  the  Immigra- 
tion laws  be  amended ,  and  treaties  be  con- 
cluded accordingly  to  drovlde  for  the  imme- 
diate deportation  of  aM  naturalized  citizens 
whose  clttsenship  has  |  been  en-  may  be  re- 
voked due  to  BUbversiw  activities. 

Resolution  from  th4  November  meeting 
of  national  executive  fommittee.  1942,  asks 
that  alien  enemies  of  this  Government  not 
be  permitted  to  becom^  American  citizens  or 
hold  Government  jobei  for  the  duration  ot 
the  war.  i 

Resolution  S75.  Chicago  national  conven- 
tion. September  liH4.  puts  the  Legion  on 
record  as  favoring  ana  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  ent^ted  into  law  by  the 
Congress  an  act  prohlpiting  an  alien  from 
speaking  over  or  usin^  the  radio  facilities 
on  behalf  of  or  imden  the  auspices  of  any 
political  party,  or  for  ^  against  any  candi- 
date for  public  ofBce. 

Resolution  287.  Kanias  City  national  con- 
^•ntlon.  September  19  i2.  recommends  that 
the  navigation  laws  at  the  Cnlted  Sutea  b« 


amended  to  prohibit  any  alien  from  owning 
or  operating  any  vesssl  in  the  coasting  or 
fishing  trade  of  the  United  States  and  the 
same  penalty  be  provided  for  the  violation 
of  this  amendment  as  those  applying  to  the 
violation  of  other  acts  governing  the  docu- 
menutlon  of  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Resolution  66.  Kansas  City  national  con- 
vention, September  1942.  asks  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  detain  for  deportation 
from  the  United  States  and  its  territories 
aliens  who  have  positively  refused  to  flfliht 
and  forever  forbid  their  reentry  or  residence 
under  our  flap. 

Resolution  437.  Omaha  convention.  Sep- 
tember 1943.  condemns  the  activities  of  all 
groups  and  organizations  which  advocate 
refusal  to  bear  arms  for  the  United  States 
or  show  proper  respect  for  the  flag,  and  call 
upon  all  loyal  American  citizens  to  eradi- 
cate these  un-American  activities  and  influ- 
ences, throtigh  education  and  by  all  other 
legal  means. 

Resolution  442.  Boston  national  conven- 
tion. September  1940,  asks  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  amend 
the  naturalization  laws  to  provide  that  aliens 
who  have  resided  in  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  more  than  5  years  without  filing 
an  intention  to  apply  for  citizenship,  or  who 
having  filed  do  not  complete  same  within 
the  time  required  by  law,  shaU  not  there- 
after be  entitled  to  make  such  application. 

Resolution  from  the  May  meeting  of  the 
national  executive  committee,  1944.  favors 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  standardize  the 
educational  requirements  for  naturalization, 
however,  without  relaxation  or  suspension  of 
any  literacy  requirements  now  In  force. 

Resolution  379.  Chicago  national  conven- 
tion. September  1944.  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  will  oppose  and  condemn  all  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  parade  and  empha- 
size their  origin  or  descent  as  a  means  of 
securing  personal  aggrandizement,  or  group 
superiority. 


Bay  Area  and  Power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

or  cAuroRNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
Sacramento,  Calif.: 

BAT   aaZA   AND   POWXK 

OfBclals  of  San  Francisco  and  other  bay 
tu-ea  cities  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart 
the  remarks  of  Congressman  Ozoacx  Muxes, 
of  Alameda,  In  a  statement  made  in  Wash- 
ington this  week. 

MnxxB  described  the  San  Francisco  region, 
so  far  as  future  Indtistrial  development  ts 
concerned,  as  caught  in  a  nutcracker  be- 
tween Lo6  Angeles  and  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
both  of  which  have  limitless  sources  of  public 
power. 

The  Congressman  ftirther  stated: 

"Either  Portland.  Seattle,  or  Los  Angeles 
can  undersell  us  by  about  one-third.  When 
the  Altiminum  Co.  of  America  was  looking 
t<x  a  Bite  for  a  coast  factory  they  passed  up 
all  our  advantages,  including  a  supply  of 
bauxite,  for  the  power  the  Northwest  could 
oiler." 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  area  also  has  a  po- 
tential source  of  low-priced  electric  power 
in  the  Central  Valley  jwoject,  but  has  done 
little  in  the  past  to  avail  herself  of  It. 

San  Prancisoo,  Oakland,  and  other  bav 
cities,  above  all  others,  should  be  put  out  la 
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front  fighting  for  a  power  transmission  line 
from  the  Shasta  Dam.  They  are  the  ones 
which  wou'.d  derive  many  of  the  major  bene- 
fits from  C.  V.  P. 

Until  these  cities  are  provided  with  a  large 
source  of  low-prlcsd  power  they  can  expect 
to  see  tlie  new  Industries — post-war  as  well 
as  V7ar  time — established  in  gouthern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


Stall  War  Production  Facilities  Be 
Retained  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  by  both  the 
executive  committee  and  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Greater  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It 
urges  that  a  specific  program,  as  part  of 
our  future  over-all  national  defense  pol- 
icy, be  adopted  for  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  production  facilities, 
recognizing  that  adequate,  properly  dis- 
tributed production  capacity  is  neces- 
sarily of  first  importance  in  any  national 
defense  program  worthy  of  the  name.  I 
am  sure  the  resolution,  which  follows, 
represents  the  business  sentiment  of  its 
own  community  and  many  another  as 
well: 

Mt7SKEGON.  Mich..  March  27,  1945. 

The  experience  of  the  past  25  years  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  that  treaties  be- 
tween nations  and  a  world  security  organiza- 
tion are  not  In  themselves  sirfEcleut  to  main- 
tain a  lasting  peace.  Aggressor  nations  do 
not  become  agc^essor  nations  overnight; 
there  is  a  lorg  period  of  quiet  preparation 
In  wh'ch  vast  armaments  are  built  In  the 
expectation  that  a  sudden  onslaucht  will  find 
ths  other  n-tlons  defenseless  and  unable  to 
withstand  the  terror.  Mobility  in  war  has 
been  tremendously  Increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  airplane.  The  airplane  car- 
rier and  mechanized  armies  demonstrate  that 
the  width  of  oceans  and  vas  continental  dis- 
tances are  no  longer  the  security  they  odce 
were. 

The  only  assurance,  therefore,  of  perma- 
nent pe2C3  Is  that  this  country  be  vigilant 
and  fully  prepared  at  all  times  to  meet  any 
threat  tgalnst  Its  security.  This  does  not 
necefi,aarlly  Imply  the  continuance  of  a  la:ge 
body  of  men  under  arms.  It  docs  Imply  that 
we  have  In  Instant  readiness  an  Industrial 
plant  capable  of  supplying,  on  short  notice, 
the  vast  quantities  of  material  which  mod- 
ern warfare  requires.  In  World  War  No.  2, 
as  In  V/orld  V»'ar  No.  1,  the  courage  and 
stamina  of  our  allies  gave  us  the  time  to 
build  such  plants.  However.  It  was  not  until 
1941,  3  ye&rs  after  we  were  attacked  and  S 
years  after  the  inception  of  World  War  No.  2, 
that  this  country  was  In  a  position  to  apply 
sT.faclent  pressure  on  the  apgressor  nations  to 
force  them  to  surrender  their  conquests. 

World  War  No.  2.  therefore,  teaches  us 
that  the  great  principles  enunciated  by  one 
of  our  early  forebears,  "Put  your  trust  In  God 
and  keep  your  powder  dry"  still  applies  If  we 
are  to  remain  an  Independent  Nation.  We 
are  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  our  war 
plant,  built  up  In  the  United  States  at  such 
a  prodigious  cost,  should  not  be   scrapped 


for  a  mere  pittance  but  should  bs  preserved 
Intact.  Those  facilities  that  fit  in  with 
civilian  production  should  be  disposed  of 
to  private  enterprise,  preferably  the  oper- 
ators, under  guaranty  that  they  will  be 
properly  maintained,  reasonable  wear  and 
tear  excepted,  eo  as  to  be  useful  In  another 
emergency.  Those  facilities,  useful  for  war 
purposes  only,  particularly  machinery  and 
equipment,  should  be  stored  and  kept  In  a 
proper  state  of  repair  so  as  to  be  Immtdi- 
ctely  useful  In  the  event  of  another  conflict. 
Purely  temporary  facilities,  built  for  the 
duration  only,  such  as  war  housing,  camps, 
and  cantonments,  etc  .  should  be  scrcpped. 
Surplus  commodities  should  be  disposed  of 
in  an  orderly  manner,  the  empliasls  being 
on  preservation  of  facilities  as  distinguished 
from  more-or-less  perishable  produc'S. 

A  suitable  board,  composed  in  part  of 
civilian  and  part  miUtarv  representatives, 
should  be  established  to  effectuate  this  pro- 
gram. 

Experience,  both  after  World  War  No.  1 
end  World  War  No.  2.  have  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  maintenance  of  war 
plants  is  far  more  economical  than  the  cre- 
ation of  new  facilities  In  ths  event  of  a 
national  emergency.  Moreover,  World  War 
Ko.  2  has  taucht  us  that  in  all  probability 
this  country  will  lack  sufDcient  manpower 
to  do  the  triple  Job  of  creating  necessary 
facilities,  producing  <7ar  prodiicts  vrith  those 
facilities,  and  supplying  the  Army  and  Nnvy 
with  the  men  they  need  In  a  conflict  of  global 
prrportions. 

The  United  States,  as  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Kstlon,  can  only  become  the  guar- 
antor of  peace  and  world  stability  If  It 
maintains  the  facilities  and  forces  necessary 
to  insure  such  a  peace.  For  th  s  country  to 
return  to  the  state  of  unpreparedness  that 
cs'sted  In  19r9,ls  unthinkable. 

Ecsolved.  therefore.  That  Board  of  Direc- 
tors cf  Greater  Muskegon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce recommends  to  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  and  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  this  State  In  Congr?ss  that 
they  employ  their  best  efforts  to  develop  a 
program  for  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  oiir  war  plant  In  accordance  with 
the  principles  set  forth  In  this  resolution. 


Rlr.  and  Mrs.  Albsrt  Endres,  Coshocton, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  call  to 
your  attention  the  family  of  six  sons,  now 
serving  in  our  military  units,  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Endres,  of  Coshocton.  Ohio, 
my  home  county,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent.  This  fine  American 
couple  has  a  service  flag  hanging  in  their 
home  which  is  almost  solid  with  stars, 
representing  their  sons  who  left  this 
home  to  serve  their  country. 

Tlie  first  son,  Sgt.  Jerry  Endres,  left 
for  camp  in  March  1941;  has  been  serv- 
ing somewhere  in  India  with  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  General  Hos- 
pital, but  is  now  on  his  way  home  for  a 
furlough.  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Joseph  P.  Endres 
served  in  the  South  Pacific  with  an  In- 
fantry unit,  and  has  recently  been  re- 
turned to  the  States,  and  is  now  assigned 
for  duty  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.    Sgt.  Carl 


R.  Endres  is  now  serving  in  Italy  with  the 
Quartermaster  Corps.  Cpl.  Albert  J.  En- 
dres is  with  an  engineering  battalion  in 
Germany.  Cpl.  William  J.  Endres  is  with 
an  engineering  battalion  in  Belgium:  and 
Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Maurice  E.  Endres  is  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  stationed  at  Wright 
Field.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

I  fully  realfze  that  all  parents,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  sons  and  daughters 
they  have  .serving  in  the  armed  services, 
are  sacrificing  and  contributing  to  the 
war  effort,  but  I  feel  that  special  recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  those  parents 
who  have  six  of  their  family  group  serv- 
ing in  the  uniform  of  our  country,  and 
carrying  the  banner  for  victory. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  and 
pay  respect  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Endres,  of  Coshocton.  Ohio. 


America  and  the  World  Lose  a  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESEEf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Alfred 
D.  MjTiders  which  appeared  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  April  13.  1945,  immedi- 
ately following  the  passing  of  cur  great 
leader  and  President,  the  Honorable 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  This  edi- 
torial, I  feeJ,  expresses  what  is  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  all  over 
the  world  today. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  WORLD  LOSE  A  LEAOEI 

"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  deed  on  the 
field  of  honor,  and  Edwin  M.  Stanton's  re- 
mark concerning  the  dead  Lincoln  applies 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  beyond  the  power  of  any- 
one to  cancel  hp.lf  a  line  in  a  record  11- 
lu.strlous  in  world  history. 

He  belongs  to  the  ages,  for  In  the  greatest 
crisis  In  the  Nation's  history,  he  guided  his 
country  to  certain  victory  against  the' 
mightiest  forces  of  evil  ever  marshaled 
against   the   free   peoples. 

President  Roosevelt  died  at  Warm  Springs 
yesterday  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.'  This 
fateful  month  of  April,  so  filled  w.th  mem- 
ories of  national  sorrow,  was  also  the  month 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  death.  3  days  later  In  the 
month  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death.  And 
President  Roosevelt  died  on  the  eighty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the 
War  between  the  States.  April  12,  1361. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  war  casualty.  He 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  as  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  youths  have  done.  H  s  death  is 
the  most  terrific  shock  this  country  could 
sustain,  for  his  labors  were  unfinished.  Hav- 
ing guided  us  to  eventual  victory,  he  was  to 
guide  the  world  to  organized  peace. 

His  Idolaters,  of  whom  there  are  ccuntless 
thousands,  will  be  Inconsolable  In  their  sor- 
row. For  them,  broken  Indeed  Is  the  golden 
bowl,  loosed  the  sliver  cord.  But  from  the 
ranks  cf  the  opposition  party  will  come  trib- 
utes to  his  war  leadership.  Out  of  the  unity 
which  these  two  opposing  forces  must  now 
reach  for  their  country's  good,  may  ccme  a 
march  to  the  peace  with  honor,  the  perce 
with  enduring  links  cf  steel,  whlcli  was  the 
passionate  desire  of  the  dead  President. 
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'b  13  y—n  1  mooth  and  8  days  m  Prerl* 
daot  of  ihis  rotistry.  Mr.  BooMTdt's  adauD- 
MratkHi  of  that  oOoa  waa  apochal  not  only 
IB  MOftta.  but  ta  tb«  varletT  of  the  crises 
vhleli  eonfronted  htm.  It  was  a  burden 
which  wonkt  haw  long  since  broken  a  man 
at  lea  raaolutkm  and  seal. 

Mr.  Barry  3.  Trunuin  has  taken  the  oath 
vt  President.  Mr.  Truman's  heavy  task  must 
also  rseatl  tiM  parlod  o(  Lincoln  when  An- 
drew JohnaoB  OMM  npoo  almllar  burdaoa. 
But  Mr.  Tmaaa  eooM*  to  the  White  Hotae 
In  an  hoar  off  world  stress.  The  Civi!  War 
had  )t»t  bean  ended  when  Lincoln  died,  but 
this  war  Is  not  ended  Mr  Triunan  can  call 
,  tto  b«at  leadership  of  this  coxintry.  and 
dany  him  hts  support. 

la  a  period  of  supreme  shock  like  this, 
Umaili  mil  rally  together.  We  must  uphuld 
PmMent  Truman  aa  we  have  rallied  to  every 
aaad  of  this  country  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Prankim  D.  Rooserelt.  bom  In  Byd*  Park, 
January  30.  188S.  came  Into  the  Preatdency 
In  tba  midst  of  a  great  depression.  This 
Is  no  tlaaa  to  waHli  the  Naw  Deal  Issues. 
tho  WUBtiy  weathered  the  storm  of 
a    financial    panic,    cloaed 


It  wns  in  1940  that  Mr.  Rooaevelt  showed 
a  prophetic  power  In  oiiglaattng  the  great 
lend-lease  system,  s  year  before  America  was 
drawn  Into  the  war.  Through  this  far-seeing 
ayitam.  over  •35.000.000.000  has  been  ad- 
vanead  to  the  war  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Without  that  lend-lease  and  without 
Americas  stupendous  war  prodiKtion,  Pre- 
mier St^l.'a  himself  »a!d  at  the  Teheran  Con- 
ference the  United  Nations  could  not  have 
won  the  victory. 

Although  his  critics  have  pictured  Mr. 
Roowvelt  as  obstinate,  history  will  recall  rhat 
in  his  domestic  policies  he  was  a  compro- 
miser. Most  of  the  major  legislative  pro- 
posals of  ibe  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  March  4.  1933.  have  failed  to 
get  complete  acceptance  m  Congress,  but 
Mr  Roosevelt  was  willing  to  accept  the  com- 
promise These  compromises  eventually 
gave  the  administration  much  of  what  It 
had  originally  demanded.  Not  Henry  Clay 
but  Pranklln  D  Roosevelt  may  be  known  In 
future  American  hisiorwa  as  the  great  com- 
promiser. 

America  was  unprepared  when  the  Axis 
storm  swept  over  the  world.  But  we  began 
laying  the  groundsrork  for  our  defenses.  We 
adopted  peacetime  conscription  of  our  ar- 
mies. We  began  to  change  an  unwise  Neu- 
trality Act  In  (H-der  to  prevent  the  utter  de- 
feat of  our  great  ally.  England. 

In  all  of  than  many  facets  of  the  war 
problem.  Mr.  Booaavalt  was  the  leiuler.  He 
waa  gtveo  a  fourth  term  in  the  Presidency 
because  his  record  as  a  war  statesman  was 
like  a  ahleld  on  the  arm  of  this  great  country. 

The  combined  strale-^y  exercised  by  Mr. 
Rootevelt.  Mr.  Churchill,  and  Mr.  Stalin  can- 
not be  credited  solely  to  any  one  of  them. 
But  It  has  been  s  miracle  of  wise  conduct 
of  a  war.  As  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  said  in 
an  article  only  this  week,  these  three  "have 
■ucceeded  in  dividing  our  enemiea  and  in 
driTtng  them  to  fight  separate  wars  while  they 
tBthcred  and  advanced  their  own  forcea.  with 
wU-algh  perfect  tinxlng.  for  a  unified  con- 
eitNloo  of  the  whole  war  " 

In  all  of  t.'  e  meetings  of  these  three  titans, 
Amer.ca  has  known  that  her  cause  was  ui 
good  hands.  The  conferences  started  even 
before  we  entered  the  war.  with  that  great 
Atlanuc  meeting  between  Mr.  Rooaeveit  and 
Mr.  Chiarchtli  when  they  propounded  the  At- 
Untic  Charter  in  August  1941.  Oaaablanca. 
Quebec.  Cairo.  Teheran,  and  Yalta  were  mile- 
posu  in  our  steady  emergence  Irom  defeat 
into  the  light  of  %tcu»-y.  And  Mr.  Lippmann's 
oomment.  wr.ttcn.  of  course,  belore  the  Pres- 
ident's sudden  death  yesterday,  la  worth 
qtwung  in  the  cold  light  cf  reasoning  rather 
than  shock  and  grief  which  all  Americans 
must  feci  at  vhe  passing  oi  one  of  our  g.'eal- 
eat  men. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  WKW  »  AlUPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 


Thursday. 

Mr.  MERROW. 
leave  to  extend  my 
ou.  I  include  the  t< 
explanatory  notes 


■il  19,  1945 

*Ir.  Speaker,  under 
emarks  in  the  Ric- 
t  of  H.  R.  2«00  and 
reon. 
On  March  27.  194^  I  introduced  House 
Resolution  2800.  a  )ill  "to  provide  for 
one  national  cemetei  y  in  every  State  and 
Territory  and  such  c  ther  national  ceme- 
teries in  the  States.  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessiQDs  as  may  be  nfeeded  for  the  burial 
of  members  of  the  irmed  forces  of  the 
United  States  dyinr  in  the  service  or 
former  members  v,  lo&e  last  discharge 


therefrom  was  honorable  and  certain 
other  persons  as  provided  for  in  United 
State?  Code,  title  24.  section  281,  as 
amended."  The  bill  with  explanatory 
notes  is  as  follows: 

SxcnoN  I.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  acquire,  by  do- 
nation, purchase,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States  In  which  there  is  not  situated 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  a  na- 
tional cemetery,  a  stiltable  site  for  the  estab- 
lishment thereon  of  such  a  national  ceme- 
tery. 

Section  1  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  acquire  by  donation, 
purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise  a 
suitable  site  for  the  establishment 
thereof  of  a  national  cemetery  in  each 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States 
in  which  there  is  no  such  cemetery. 

Note:  The  above  section  increases  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  as 
per  United  States  Code,  title  24.  sections 
271,  272.  and  273,  to  accept  land  by  do- 
nation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
to  acquire,  by  donation,  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  In  States  (liK'.ud!ng  the 
District  of  Columbia)  having  a  population 
of  500.000  or  more,  and  In  the  Territories 
and  posseseions  qf  the  United  States.  (1) 
suitable  sites  for  the  establishment  thereon 
of  such  additional  cemeterlee,  and  (2)  land 
adjoining  existing  national  cemeteries  for 
the  extension  of  such  national  cemeteries, 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine  to 
be  needed  for  the  burial  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  dying  in 
the  service  or  former  members  whose  last 
dlachage  therefrom  was  honorable  and  cer- 
tain other  persons  as  provided  for  in  United 
Statss  Code,  title  24,  section  281,  as  amended. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  acquire  land  for  the  establish- 
ment of  natioiial  cemeteries  in  States — 
including  the  District  of  Columbia — 
having  a  population  of  500.009  or  more 
and  in  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States— first,  for  establishment  of 
additional  national  cemeteries;  second, 
land  adjoining  existing  national  ceme- 
teries for  extension  of  same  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessair. 

Note:  This  section  repeats  authority 
the  Secretary  now  has  for  establishment 
of  national  cemeteries.  However,  such 
authority  was  given  in  Act  of  1867  and 
this  proviso  renews  this  authority.  In 
view  of  length  of  time  old  law  was  enact- 
ed there  has  been  some  question  as  to 
whether  It  Is  still  in  existence. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  acquisition  of  such  land 
by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  War 
Is  authorlaed  and  directed  to  establish  and 
construct  thereon  naticual  cemeteries,  and 
to  provide  for  the  future  care  and  main- 
tenance of  such  national  cemeteries. 

Section  3  authorized  and  directs  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  establish  and  construct 
national  cemeteries  on  land  so  acquired 
and  to  provide  for  their  future  care  and 
maintenance. 

Note:  This  section  does  not  change 
present  law— United  States  Code,  title  24, 
section  278— as  the  establishment  of 
cemeteries  necessarily  includes  construc- 
tion. However,  there  has  been  some 
question  as  to  whether  establishment 
meant  construction  and  this  section 
clarifies  the  situation. 

Sac.  4.  The  SaoraUry  of  War  is  authorised 
to  do  ail  things  necanary  to  accomplish  the 
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purpose  of  this  act,  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  advertising,  tmder  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe,  including  the 
cngafement,  by  contract,  of  services  of  such 
srehltects,  £CUlptors.  artists,  or  firms  or  part- 
nerships thereof,  and  other  technical  and 
professional  personnel  aa  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary without  regard  to  civil-service  require- 
ments and  restrictions  of  law  governing  the 
employment  and  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  Is  further  authorized 
to  spend  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  such  sum  of  money  as  may  be 
placed  In  his  hands  as  a  contribution  addi- 
tional to  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Section  4  authorizes  Secretary  of  War 
to  do  all  things  necessary  to  accomplish 
purpose  of  act  ty  contract  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  advertising,  under  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  including 
engagement,  by  contract,  of  services  of 
such  architects  sculptors,  artists,  or 
firms  or  partnerships  thereof  and  other 
technical  and  professional  personnel  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  without  regard 
to  civil-service  requirements  and  restric- 
tions of  law  governing  employment  and 
compensation  of  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  accept  contributions  of 
money  in  addition  to  that  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

Note:  The  above  provision  would  al- 
low the  Secretary  of  War  to  do  all  work 
necessary  in  the  establishment  of  a 
cemetery  in  the  most  expeditious  man- 
ner with  or  without  contract,  in  order 
to  have  them  available  for  burial  upon 
repatriation  of  the  American  dead  from 
overseas  at  cessation  of  hostilities;  to 
secure  the  advice  of  the  best  talent  in 
the  architecture  of  these  national 
shrines,  calling  upon  such  architects, 
sculptors,  and  artists  for  consultation 
without  awaiting  the  authority  of  Civil 
Service.  Furthermore,  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  personnel  of  this  caliber 
are  not  on  the  civil  service  rolls  and 
can  only  be  obtained  without  reference 
thereto.  Such  other  technical  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  such  as  architec- 
tural engineers,  landscape  gardeners, 
civil  engineers,  and  so  forth,  may  be  se- 
cured in  the  same  manner.  These  ceme- 
teries are  nonmilitary  activities  and  the 
architecture  of  each  is  individual  and 
nonrepetitive. 

Paragraph  2  of  this  section  provides 
that  such  funds  as  may  be  contributed  by 
individuals,  patriotic  societies,  and 
organizations  may  be  used  for  additional 
embellishments  such  as  stained  glass 
windows,  ornamental  doors,  bronze 
plaques,  and  so  forth,  in  general  keeping 
with  the  general  design  and  spirit  of  the 
buildings. 

Sec.  5.  Before  any  plan  or  design  Is  accepted 
for  use  as  a  national  cemetery,  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  obtain  with  respect  thereto  the 
advice  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission  render  advice  on  any  plan 
or  design  that  may  oe  considered  for 
use  as  a  national  cemetery. 

Note:  This  section  needs  no  explana- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  The  establishment,  construction, 
care,  maintenance,  administration,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  national  cemeteries  herein  and 
hereafter  provided  for  end  all  existing  na- 


tional cemeteries  shall  be  a  function  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  directly  tmder  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  establish- 
ment, construction,  care,  maintenance, 
administration,  and  op>eration  of  the  na- 
tional cemeteries  herein  and  hereafter 
provided  for,  and  all  existing  national 
cemeteries,  shall  be  a  function  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  directly  imder 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Note :  This  section  is  designed  to  place 
the  whole  subject  of  national  cemeteries 
(which  have  no  connection  with  the  Mil- 
itary Establishment  whatsoever)  directly 
and  solely  with  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral under  the- direct  control  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  eliminating  any  military 
intermediary  supervision  by  the  General 
Staff  or  the  Army  Service  Forces  Under 
General  Orders  68,  1879,  the  Secretary 
of  War  placed  the  responsibility  for  the 
establishment,  which  included  construc- 
tion, care,  and  maintenance  of  national 
cemeteries  under  the  immediate  juris- 
diction of  the  Quartermaster  General 
and  they  remained  under  his  direct  con- 
trol until  1942  when  the  Army  Service 
Forces  was  created  and  these  functions 
were  absorbed  by  the  Army  Service 
Forces,  a  military  organization  estab- 
lished solely  for  military  purposes  and 
only  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  6 
months  thereafter. 

National  cemeteries  are  nonmilitary 
activities  established,  constructed  and 
maintained  by  nonmilitary  funds  pro- 
cured under  the  Civil  Functions  Appro- 
priations Act  of  the  War  Department, 
the  same  as  rivers-and-harbors  activities 
are  procured  under  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. They  have  no  relation  whatso- 
ever to  the  military;  furthermore,  the  in- 
timate individual  nature  of  each  of  these 
monumental  expressions  of  our  National 
and  State  gratitude  to  these  honored 
dead  prohibits  standardization  of  archi- 
tecture as  evidenced  by  military  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  United  States 
Code,  page  24,  section  275  (sec.  4874,  Rev. 
Stat.),  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
superintendents  and  assistant  superintend- 
ents of  the  national  cemeteries  shall  be  ap- 
pointed under  schedule  A.  Civil  Service  Rules 
and  Regulations  and  shall  be  selected  from 
meritorious  and  trustworthy  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines,  either  commissioned  officers  or 
enlisted  men  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  must  have  been  disabled 
for  active  field  service  In  the  line  of  duty." 

Section  7  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  superintendents  and  assistant  super- 
intendents of  national  cemeteries  under 
schedule  A,  Civil  Service  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations, and  extends  the  privilege  to 
ex-servicemen  of  all  arms  of  the  service. 

Note:  The  present  law  restricts  such 
appointments  to  military  personnel  only. 
There  is  at  the  present  time  no  law  for 
the  appointment  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents. This  class  of  personnel  are  all 
ex-servicemen  and  this  is  one  position 
which  the  ex-serviceman  can  obtain  and 
be  assured  proper  quarters  and  living. 
The  superintendents  and  assistant  su- 
perintendents must  have  some  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty  and  as  long  as 
this  disability  does  not  interfere  with 
their  ability  to  perform  light  manual 


labor  they  csin  be  selected.  Further- 
more, in  order  to  be  eligible  for  retire- 
ment at  70  years  of  age.  an  appointee 
miist  be  under  55  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  appointment. 

In  view  of  the  technical  nature  of  a 
superintendent's  duties,  it  is  thought  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government  that  ex- 
aminations be  held  by  the  Quartermaster 
General's  office  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications for  the  job.  This  method  was 
used  until  1940,  when  the  Civil  Service 
insisted  that  superintendents  had  been 
inducted  into  civil  service  under  Execu- 
tive Order  7916.  June  24,  1938,  effective 
February  1.  1939.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
Quartermaster  General  held  examina- 
tions, maintained  an  eligible  li.<:t,  made 
appointments,  classified,  and  had  au- 
thority to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
any  superintendent  who  was  not  satis- 
factorily performing  his  duties  without 
reference  to  civil  service.  This  proce- 
dure was  to  the  interest  of  the  service, 
but  since  the  Civil  Service  has  had  con- 
trol the  interest  of  the  service  has  not 
been  the  dominating  factor — extent  of 
physical  disability,  age,  and  suitability 
for  the  job  have  not  been  considered  as 
factors  by  the  Civil  Service 

In  order  to  have  these  cemeteries  prop- 
erly maintained  as  national  shrines  to 
our  heroes,  it  is  essential  that  proF>er  per- 
sonnel be  obtained  and  it  is  considered 
that  this  can  best  be  done  by  putting  this 
class  of  personnel  under  schedule  A  of 
the  Civil  Service  Rules  and  Regulations 
and  making  the  Secretary  of  War,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter General,  responsible  for  securing  the 
propel  qualified  superintendents  and  as- 
sistant superintendents  for  these  impor- 
tant shrines. 

Sec.  8.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  a  national  cemetery  in  every  State."  ap- 
proved June  29,  1938  (U.  S.  C,  1940  ed., 
title  24,  sec.  271a).  and  "An  act  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  cemetery  at  Honolulu, 
T.  H."  (Public  Law  298.  r7th  Cong.)  (ch.  477, 
1st  sess.  (H.  R.  688^ ) .  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $122,938,331.  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
$63,312,173  of  which  shall  be  made  Immedi- 
ately available  for  civil  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  War  Department,  "Ometerlal 
expenses — War  Department."  to  be  e.xpended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  the  services  of  such 
additional  technical  and  clerical  personnel  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  necessary 
may  be  employed  only  In  the  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General. 
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In  th*  TJ[\<'.6\f  W«t  as  thp  result  of  which 
the  entirt'  Middle  West,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  ?raln  producers,  are  in  most 
acute  dlflkulty  In  the  effort  to  move 
gram,  not  so  much  locally  as  to  move 
the  (Train  into  other  markets  where  it  is 
vitally  ne<'ded,  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoRD  some  notes  on  the  ffraln  car  sit- 
uation in  Iowa  Just  published  by  the 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association  of 
Iowa,  located  at  Fort  Dod«re. 

There  l>eini?  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  orde;-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

nana  on  aaiknt-CAc  srrrATioN  m  iowa 

The  raimerm  Or*ln  I>aler«  Association, 
tbroufh  its  grain  departmrat.  deals  almost 
dally  with  •ome  two  bundled  of  the  more 
than  three  hundred  of  lu  farmer-owned  and 
farmer -coritrolletJ  member*  Tbi»  givea  thoee 
making  these  daUy  runtacu  a  v«ry  OQiapra- 
hensive  picture  of  the  traiuportaUon  prob- 
lem that  baa  faced  the  country  elerators  and 
their  fanner  patrona 

L««t  Decemtxr  we  clearly  foreaaw  the  dlffl- 
eultlm  that  we  thought  were  ahead  for  those 
of  US  who  have  some  responsibility  for  mar- 
keting tha  Iowa  farmers'  production  at  a 
maximum  return  to  the  fanner  producer. 
There  was  every  indication  that  the  shortage 
of  grain  ca.'s  was  going  to  be  ecrious  and  that 
It  might  grow  progreastrely  worse.  We  bad 
become  more  or  leae  reeoodled  to  this  point 
of  view  ard  we  were  formulating  plans  for 
•  campaign  that  would  persuade  the  fanner 
that  orUeai  be  made  provision  for  saving  his 
corn  on  h  s  own  farm  that  serlotis  losses  of 
grain  n*«^ed  in  the  war  effort,  as  well  as  the 
money  value  of  much  of  the  grain  then  on 
farms,  wer*  inevitable. 

Early  in  January  the  writer  happened  to  be 
In  Chlcnjjf  and  stopped  In  the  office  of  the 
Rcerional  Ir.rector  of  O  D  T.  I  had  expected 
to  discuss  the  oar  situation  and  had  antici- 
pated the  Director  would  confirm  our  opinion 
that  too  tifw  cars  wctUd  t>e  available  to  the 
Iowa  farmer  to  avoid  outrageous  losses,  un- 
less the  f:irmer  took  such  action  as  might 
forestMll  t.^ese  losses  However.  Instead  of 
having  th<see  fearji  conflrmed.  we  were  as- 
sured, without  the  slightest  equivocation. 
that  cars  were  not  only  going  to  be  made 
p'mtlfui  ttv  the  movement  of  wet  corn  but 
at  that  v<>ry  instant  tralnloads  of  empty 
grain  cars,  or  what  they  termed  "block 
trains."  were  being  rushed  frcm  eastern  ter- 
ritory throijgh  the  Chicago  gateway,  and  that 
more  were  to  follow — and  that  »e  could  go 
home  and  t«U  this  to  our  membership.  We 
did  so  and  on  the  strength  of  it  bought  con- 
•klerable  oyrn.  some  of  which  Is  stlU  on  our 
books  unshipped  as  we  write  tiieee  notes. 

Repeatedly  after  that  date  we  had  every 
Msurance  'that  cats  were  going  to  be  avail- 
able wlthia  a  few  days  or.  at  the  most, 
wltliin  a  fiw  weeks.  We  had  every  right  to 
believe  that  these  promises  were  sincere  and 
that  the  rseponslble  officers  of  the  respon- 
nble  agencies  were  taking  the  necessary  stepi 
to  see  that  cars  were  made  available. 

The  mcuw  that  the  mountainous  promises 
finally  brought  forth.  In  Iowa  at  least,  was 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  cars  that  were 
brought  m  from  the  east  and  delivered  to 
the  C.  A  N  W  Otherwise  I  would  say  that 
S5  percent,  pertiaps  n  percent,  of  the  cars 
that  have  l)!ft  Io«s  m  the  past  3  or  4  months 
loaded  with  grain  came  Into  Iowa  loaded  with 
aaer^andlse.  And  at  one  time  the  carriers 
wert  actually  taking  these  merchandise  cars 
•way  troiB  Iowa  polnta  when  they  were 
•■aptMd  mzA  were  senduxg  them  to  Dakota 
In  onter  to  load  wheat  tha:  had  been  In  stor- 
age there  fiv  laontha.  and  so  far  as  spoilage 
was  cooesniMl.  could  have  remained  m  stor- 
age for  maity  more  months. 

Tn  the  writer's  optnion,  the  reason  that  ail 
m  failed  to  materiaiia*  la  ex- 


tremely simple.  The]  natural  flow  of  trsflte 
under  wartime  ccndi  lions  Is  toward  the  sea- 
board When  these  cirs  were  emptied  there, 
the  eastern  lines  had  jnsUtent  demands  from 
their  shippers  for  ever\'  av  Pliable  empty.  Be- 
ing human,  they  profably  took  care  of  their 
own  patrons  and  when  ttie  orders  were  Issued 
that  were  to  return  these  cars  to  the  western 
carriers,  the  people  operating  the  eastern 
lines  found  the  iangu  ige  in  these  orders  that 
permitted  them  to  el -cum vent  the  plain  in* 
tentlon  of  the  ordets.  (You  and  I  would 
probably  have  done  tlie  same  thing  If  we  had 
been  operating  an  eaatem  rail  line.) 

The  committee  tht  t  Is  to  Investigate  the 
grain-car  situation  ihould,  in  the  writers 
opinion,  give  careful  couiideratlon  to  a  re- 
view of  I.  C.  C.  Ord<r  241.  We  regard  this 
order  as  most  unfali:  in  fact,  we  think  It 
confiscated  a  constdei  able  percentage  of  the 
volume  of  business  of  many  of  our  member 
companies.  This  ord^r  go<a  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  question  of  cAr  distribution,  and.  as 
we  have  seen  it  In  of  erat.on.  It  deprives  the 
member  of  a  cooperal  Ive  of  the  right  to  mar- 
ket his  grain  throuj  h  his  cooperative.  In 
the  case  of  com.  wi  :h  ahlch  we  are  most 
familiar,  it  will  result  in  s  reduction  of  from 
2  or  3  percent  of  bU  grcis  Income  on  com 
sold,  and  will  run  a  considerably  higher  per- 
centage of  loss  when  janslated  mto  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  net  mcom  e  of  corn  sold.  And.  of 
course,  the  loss  of  vo  ume  to  his  cooperative 
tends  to  destroy  his  local  cooperative  and  co- 
operatives in  general 

We  would  eepeclal  y  urge  that  the  com- 
mittee making  this  Investigation  give  co- 
operatives the  opportunity  to  be  beard  on 
this  Issue 

Another  mstter  tha  ;  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee should  consl(  er  in  the  carriers'  re- 
sponsibility for  expec  Iting  the  movement  of 
grain  that,  due  to  its  cronc?.ltion,  l.s  subject  to 
spoilac;e.  In  order  o  etxn  the  maximum 
revenue  for  their  cv  n  llae.  Initial  csarrlers 
often  route  grain  oi  er  a  circuitous  rather 
than  the  moet  direct  rouK.  Carriers  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  ci;  im  if  they  move  a  car 
at  the  rate  of  50  ml  bs  a  day.  This  Is  just 
abcut  the  speed  at  '  rhlch  our  armies  have 
moved  across  Oermi  my.  This  horse-and- 
bugpv-50-mlle-a-day  provision  Is  unfair  to 
the  shipper.  The  cairler  ihould  be  required 
to  assume  responslb  lity  for  moving  grain 
that  is  likely  to  go  oi  it  of  conditlcxi  at  least 
at  the  rate  of  75  mlh  s  a  clay,  and  atu}Uld  be 
made  responsible  for  giving  distressed  grain 
the  most  direct  routl:  ij. 

We  can  cite  Instances  wbere  cars  have 
moved  Just  within  th  :  50-mlle-a-day-llmlta- 
tlon  that  cculd  have  >een  moved  in  half  the 
ccuisumed  time,  and  Ioss<»8  of  as  much  as 
•1,000  a  car  to  the  si  tipper  could  have  been 
avoided. 

As  an  illustration  of  liow  vicious  these 
loAies  are  we  might  point  out  that  a  few 
days  ago  we  liad  4  csrs  of  corn  in  the  Chi- 
cago market  that  bad  been  kiln  dried  and  on 
arrival  In  Chicago  ti:e£e  cars  graded  No.  3 
or  better  and  were  all  sold  at  the  Chicago 
celling  prlcee.  On  th4  very  same  day  we  had 
4  cars  of  com  tiiat  were  originally  of  as 
good  or  better  qualit '  ttian  the  4  cars  that 
had  been  kiln  dried.  £>ut  l>ecause  they  were 
out  of  condition  sold  at  39  cents,  a  difference 
to  value  on  each  of  the  4  cars  of  T7  cents 
a  bushel.  Assuming  that  It  ccsts  17  cents  a 
bushel  to  dry  this  ccm.  which  is  a  liberal 
estimate,  this  left  ao  o  mu  ii  bushel  difference 
in  the  net  proceeda,  )r  at.  average  of  more 
than  $1,000  a  car. 

Now  If  this  corn  cculd  have  been  moved 
last  winter  wtien  farmers  wanted,  to  move 
It  and  begged  for  the  t  rans{)ortatlon  that  was 
ceceasary  In  order  t<  mov.;  It,  these  fotxr 
cars  alone  would  hav<i  netted  the  producers 
H.0O0  more  than  thej|  actually  received. 

Ttiere  have  been  hundreds  of  such  cars 
going  to  market  and  a|l  of  It  has  been  on  the 
watting  list  of  some  iievator  for  weeks  and 
in  many  cases  for  conth;].  and  often  has 


been  listed  with  several  elevators  for  that 
length  of  time. 

We  would  want  further  to  state  otir  opinion 
that  had  the  matter  of  transportation  for 
wet  com  from  Iowa  been  given  adequate 
attention,  practically  all  the  dllBcultles  that 
have  l>een  encountered  could  have  been 
avoided  without  affecting  the  transportation 
necessary  to  our  military  effort.  The  addi- 
tional transportation  required  was  relatively 
insignificant.  Had  Iowa  had  130  percent  of 
the  cars  that  were  furnished  and  had  the 
distribution  of  these  c^rs  been  better,  our 
dllBcrultles  would  have  been  overcome. 

The  asacxiation  wouldn't  want  to  be  identi- 
fied with  any  group  that  la  imreasonably 
critical  of  those  responsible  for  the  Natlcuis 
wartime  transportation.  This  would  be  true 
of  Government  officials.  O.  D.  T.,  and  other 
agencies  whose  efforts  have  been  directed  to- 
ward expediting  the  movement  of  grain,  as 
well  as  the  operating  officials  of  the  rail- 
roads. On  the  whole  a  wonderful  Job  has 
l>een  done  and  at  no  time  have  we  seen  any 
evidence  that  these  people  tuiven't  every 
Intention  of  doing  the  right  thing,  and 
always  we  found  them  ready  to  meet  anyone 
half  way  who  had  anjrthlng  constructive  to 
suggest. 

An  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
Dnlted  States  Senate  is  unquestionably  the 
surest  way  for  all  concerned  to  get  a  fair 
hearing  and  to  provide  a  beckgroutid  for  a 
policy  that  will  fully  utilize  all  the  gtain-box 
equipment  available  and  give  those  cars  a 
more  uniform  distribution. 


The  Nation  Goes  On 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR-ES'NTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  19,  1945 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  truly 
been  said  that  hfe  and  death  are  equal 
kings.  Death  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, no  respecter  of  positions:  In  the 
republic  of  the  grave,  all  are  equal  kings. 
So  In  the  mid.'rt  of  our  million  casual- 
ties—amidst the  tears  of  the  mothers, 
fathers,  wives,  daughters,  and  sons 
mourning  their  loss  on  foreign  battle- 
fields— our  President  was  suddenly 
stricken  in  a  moment  when  he  and  the 
world  least  expected  It. 

The  Nation  is  recovering  frotn  the 
shock  of  the  President's  sudden  death. 
This  is  the  third  similar  shock  that  many 
of  us  have  experienced.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  death  of  the  third  President 
In  office.  The  first  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  McKinley,  then  the 
sudden  death  of  President  Harding,  and 
now  Pre,sident  Roosevelt.  These  three 
Presidents  had  one  thing  in  common. 
All  three  had  personal  charm.  No  one 
could  meet  any  one  of  these  three  with- 
out feeling  perfectly  at  home.  There 
was  no  formality,  no  stillness,  but  friend- 
liness. 

The  Nation  was  all  the  more  shocked 
because  the  death  of  the  President  was 
unexpected.  It  was  shocked  because  Eu- 
ropean \ictory  is  at  hand.  It  was  doubly 
shocked  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
our  future— of  civilization's  future.  It 
was  stunned  because  of  the  closeness  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference — a  confer- 
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ence  which  must  write  and  win  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  or  else  our  victories 
on  the  fields  of  battle  will  have  been  lost. 
Our  million  casualties  ^111  have  been  in 
\ain. 

Many  people  expect  that  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  will  produce  a  just 
and  lasting  peace.  We  all  hope  that 
justice  will  triumph  over-  greed  and  ag- 
gression at  that  conferi3nce.  The  late 
President  seemed  worried  over  the  Pol- 
ish, the  Finnish,  the  Ronanian,  and  the 
Lithuanian  situations.  He  must  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  results  at 
Yalta.  Disappointment  was  plainly  vis- 
ible when  he  addressed  Congress  upon 
his  return. 

Now  that  he  Is  gone,  time  alone  v.'ill 
pass  upor  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  What  this 
verdict  will  be  no  one  can  foretell.  There 
will  be  many  side  issues,  side  lights,  and 
facts  discovered  before  time  renders  its 
final  verdict. 

All  who  met  him  liked  President  Roose- 
velt personally.  Some,  because  of  his 
personal  charm,  agreed  with  everything 
he  did.  Others  admired  him  personally 
but  disagreed  with  many  of  his  domestic 
and  foreign  policies.  There  is  one  thing 
that  we  can  all  agree  on,  and  that  is  that 
the  President  made  this  Nation,  perhaps 
the  world,  conscious  of  tha  fact  that  there 
was  an  imderprivileged  c;ass.  Let  Amer- 
ica arouse  itself  and  demand  that  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  bring  about  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  nations  as 
the  final  monument  to  our  departed 
President. 

Nothing  In  this  world  i.s  permanent  but 
change.  On  Easter  Sunday,  April  1,  Mrs. 
Lemke  and  myself  met  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Truman  at  an  afternoon  tea 
given  in  their  honor  at  the  home  of  close 
personal  friends,  Mr.  ar.d  Mrs.  Stanley 
James  O'Connor.  Litth;  did  we  think 
that  we  were  shaking  tl";e  hands  of  the 
man  and  lady  who  withi:i  12  days  would 
become  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  First  Lady  of  the  land. 
Not  only  has  Mr.  Truman  becon^p  Presi- 
dent, but  he  became  the  most  powerful 
single  individual  in  the  n'orld. 

In  his  address  to  Congress,  the  new 
President  made  it  plain  to  the  world  that 
he  v.-as  not  the  master  of  our  people,  but 
their  servant.  He  did  not  threaten  the 
smaller  nations  with  the  might  of  the 
three  great  military  powers.  He  said 
that  the  great  powers  must  not  dominate, 
but  serve,  the  smaller  nations.  We  hope 
that  ..ome  of  our  allies,  who  are  just  now 
attempting  to  grab  everything  in  sight; 
to  grab  everything  above  and  beneath  the 
waves — heard  and  undci  stood  that  lan- 
guage. 

Under  these  conditions,  President  Tru- 
man will  have  a  trying  time.  He  will 
have  to  make  decisions  that  will  affect 
not  only  our  own  future  but  the  future 
cf  the  world.  If  successlul.  he  will  have 
to  meet  these  Issues  courageously  and 
without  bias.  If  he  doos  this,  he  will 
have  the  full  cooperation  cf  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  He  has  our 
best  wishes  in  the  work  that  lies  before 
him. 

Universal  peace  has  been  the  desire  of 
mankind  throughout  the  ages.  It  is  our 
desire.  No  sane  person  wants  another 
world  war  or  any  war.    Universal  un- 


derstanding and  brotherhood  is  the 
teaching  of  Christ.  But  the  solution  of 
how  to  end  all  wars  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. It  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  selling  America  down  the  river.  In 
our  desire  for  universal  peace,  let  us  be 
on  guard  lest  we  follow  false  prophets 
and  plunge  civilization  into  World  War 
No.  3. 

V/e  cannot  get  permanent  peace  by 
putting  our  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
liquidation  of  l.SCO.OCO  Poles.  We  can- 
not get  it  by  sanctioning  the  grabbing 
of  part  of  the  territory  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  and  all  of  the  Balkan  states. 
We  cannot  get  universal  peace  by  force. 
We  cannot  get  it  ty  subjusation  of  the 
smaller  nations. 

Alexander  the  Great  wanted  one 
world  and  universal  peace  by  force. 
Caesar  v.'anted  the  same  thing.  Charle- 
magne and  Napoleon  attempted  it. 
Mussolini  and  Hitler's  dream  of  v/orld 
domination  by  force  has  collapsed. 

The  attempted  betrayal  of  the  smaller 
nations  by  two  of  these  great  powers  is 
repugnant  to  our  very  sense  of  justice. 
The  suggestions  that  are  coming  out  of 
Yalta  are  repugnant  to  the  civilization 
in  which  we  live.  These  suggestions  will 
not  prevent  future  wars.  If  followed,  the 
inevitable  result  will  be  wars.  There  can 
be  no  permanent  peace  unless  It  has  for 
its  foundation  universal  justice  and 
decency. 

Lst  us  stop  following  false  gods  and 
prophets.  We  all  want  permanent  peace. 
Such  a  peace  cannot  be  built  upon 
liQUidation,  hatred,  and  aggression.  It 
cannot  be  secured  by  surrendering  our 
sovereignty.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
lowering  our  standard  of  living  for  Inter- 
national trade — American  Steel. 

The  curb  for  the  overambltlous — for 
the  lust  of  power — for  personal  aggran- 
dizement— intrigue  and  conspiracy 
among  the  rulers  of  nations — has  not 
yet  been  found.  We  hope  that  President 
Truman,  by  insisting  upon  justice  for 
all  nations,  will  find  it  at  San  Francisco. 
If  he  v.'i!l  call  the  bluff  of  the  overzealous 
nations  who  vyish  to  grab  that  which  is 
not  theirs,  then  permanent  j)eace  may 
be  in  the  cards.  If  he  does  this  he  will 
have  the  backing  not  only  of  a  united 
Congress  and  a  united  people  at  home, 
but  of  the  thinking,  intelligent,  and 
peac3-loving  people  of  the  world. 


Does  History  Repeat? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TZNNZSSCZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  19.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
excellent  article  by  Eric  Underwood,  If 
History  Does  Not  Repeat,  It  Very  Nearly 
Does: 

At  Che  time  of  the  Presidential  election  last 
fall  I  had  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  a 
remarkable  modem  parallel  with  an  cxxur- 
rence  in  Roman  history  over  2,000  years  ago. 


In  the  year  607  B.  C.  Publlus  Valerius  com- 
pleted his  third  term  as  consul.  A  third  term 
as  consul  was  In  Itself  an  luiusual  event,  but 
not  satisfied  with  his  achievement  Publlus 
decided  to  run  a  fourth  time.  The  people  of 
Rome  found  no  impediment  and  coined  what 
afterwards  became  a  Latin  proverb:  "Qua  ter 
quater"  (What  has  t)een  done  three  times  can 
be  done  a  fourth).  Publlus,  too.  had  a  nick- 
name suggestive  of  American  popular  drinks 
of  today:  "Poplicola"  (cultivator  of  the  peo- 
ple, 1.  e..  Democrat). 

It  was  during  the  second  term  of  Publlus 
that  Horatius  Codes,  famous  In  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  held  the  bridge  single- 
handed  against  the  hosts  of  Lars  Forsena. 

Also  in  1944  there  occurred  an  equally  re- 
markable coincidence  In  connection  with  the 
Anplo- American  Invasion  of  Prance. 

The  people  of  England  at  the  present  t*ms 
are  considering  the  making  of  a  second  Bay- 
eiut  tapestry  to  commemorate  plctorlally  the 
chief  events  In  that  Invasion.  The  original 
Bayeux  tapestry,  it  will  be  remembered,  con- 
sists of  several  hundred  feet  of  needlework 
made  by  the  ladles  of  the  court  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  first  Norman  King  of  England. 
On  it  are  embroidered  scenes  depicting  his 
conquest  of  England  in  106G.  the  first  colored 
comic  strip,  for  much  of  It  Is  deliberately 
comic,  and  what  was  not  designedly  so  is 
humorous  to  modern  eyes  by  reason  of  the 
archaic  uniforms  and  stereotjrped  gestures. 

The  first  event  leading  up  to  that  conquest 
cKCurred  at  the  little  seaside  village  of 
Bosham  In  Sussex.  Prom  there  Harold  the 
Saxon  set  sail  on  his  Ill-fated  voyage  to 
Normandy  to  meet  William.  Harold's  visit 
terminated  In  the  decision  of  William  to  in- 
vade England.  The  first  scene  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  shows  Harold  In  the  Church  of 
Bosham — "Ecclesla  Bosham,"  says  the  Latin 
legend — near  by  the  shore  where  Canute 
ordered  the  waves  to  retire. 

In  the  same  quiet  waterways  of  Bosham 
in  the  spring  of  1944  were  assembled  the  pre- 
fabricated harbors  which  made  possible  the 
invasion  of  Normandy  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can troops,  and  there,  too,  took  piece  the 
rehearsals  of  the  tactical  exercises  which 
were  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  France. 
In  choosing  this  locale.  It  Is  possible  that 
romantically  Inclined  English  generals— If 
such  there  be — remembered  poetic  justice. 
But  It  Is  highly  Improbable  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Churchill,  In  selecting  the  lead- 
ers for  the  American  and  British  armies  for 
the  expedition  were  Influenced  by  the  choice 
of  his  generals  which  William  the  Conqueror 
made  900  years  before.  William  chose  Tall- 
lefer  to  lead  the  attack  and  Robert  de  Mont- 
gomerie  as  his  second  in  command.  Now, 
"Talllefer"  Is  French  for  "hewer  of  Iron."  and 
the  Germanic  for  this  Is  "Elsenhower." 

So  an  Elsenhower  and  a  Montgomery  com- 
manded the  Norman  Invaders  of  Anglo-Saxon 
England  in  1066,  and  an  Elsenhower  and  a 
Montgomery  commanded  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Invaders  of  Normandy  In  1944,  and  the  pro- 
logue to  both  dramas  was  played  at  Bosham. 

Some  say  that  history  repeats,  some  that 
It  never  does,  but  It  certainly  plays  curious 
tricks. 


Will  He  Do  It? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  mic:hican 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  17, 1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  other 
than  the  news  from  the  battlefronts,  up- 
permost In  the  minds  of  most  Americans 
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\%  the  question  as  to  the  course  which 
President  Truman  will  follow. 

e?nators  and  Repre5;entatlves  who 
know  him  are  convinced  that  he  believes 
In  and.  If  left  to  his  own  IncUnatioa  will, 
as  President,  follow  a  course  whl<Ji  will 
restore  consUtuUonal  government  to  the 
people 

Pr^ldent  Truman  is  not.  in  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  term,  a  ereat  man. 
for  which  many  are  thankful.  Alex- 
ander, Nero.  Napoleon — many  others — 
were  great  men.  but  milUons  of  people 
died  becaav!  of  their  ambitions  and  none. 
50  far  as  we  know,  added  to  either  the 
welfare  or  happiness  of  his  people. 
Washington  and  Lincoln  were  truly  great 
men  but  they  had  an  understanding  of 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  common 
man  in  addition  to  their  other  virtues. 
They  were  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  so- 
called  great,  men  bring  little  of  good  to 
their  country. 

The  President's  parents  were  average 
Americans.  Bom  on  a  farm,  growing  to 
manhood  in  a  small  community,  without 
a  university  education,  with  the  experi- 
ences which  come  to  the  average  farmer 
and  unall'town  dweller,  he  is  Just  an 
ordlnaz7  man  with  the  background  of  a 
Lincoln.  That  is  why  so  many  of  his 
associates  have  faith  in  him.  That  is 
why  so  many  believe  he  may  prove  to  be 
In  some  respects  another  Calvin  Coolidge. 

President  Truman  Is  a  Democrat,  a 
loyal  party  man.  In  the  Senate  he  gave 
ample  evidence  that  he  was  honest.  eCD- 
cient  and  had  first  in  his  mind  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  He  has  never  shown 
any  indication  of  being  a  New  Dealer: 
of  har^rlng  ideas  looking  toward  the 
rem'iklnf  of  America,  the  destruction  of 
ronstitutional  government.  His  whole 
life,  private,  btisiness  and  political,  indi- 
cates that  he  believer  the  laws  should  be 
made  in  Congress,  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  and  enforced  by  the  executive 
department:  that  the  people,  through 
their  chosen  Representatives,  should  de- 
termine the  Nation's  policy,  its  future 
course. 

Though  the  Pendergast  machine  in  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri  gave  him  material 
aid;  though,  after  Pendergast  served  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary.  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man attended  his  funeral,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  his  record  to  indicate  that  he  ever 
believed  In.  or  will  support,  corrupt  city 
machine  policies. 

The  only  question  which,  in  the  mind 
of  his  former  associates,  throws  any 
doubt  upon  the  course  which  he  will  fol- 
low is  the  realisation  of  the  great  pressure 
to  which  he  will  be  subjected  as  President. 

There  is  in  Washington  a  powerful, 
well -financed  group  of  Individuals,  a 
number  of  organizations,  intent  upon 
substituting  for  government  by  law 
through  constitutional  process,  govern- 
ment by  men,  headed  by  a  dictator. 
These  individuals  and  groups  were  all- 
powerful  in  the  late  administration:  in 
many  things  dictated  its  policy.  They 
are  still  In  Washington,  firmly  en- 
trenched In  poUcy-makiDg  positions. 
They  can  make  life  miserable,  almost  un- 
beanble,  for  anyone  who  opposes  them. 

When  tbey  take  H^rry  8.  Truman  to 
tbe  top  ol  tbe  mountain  and  tempt  him 


by  painting  a  pleasing,  alluring  picture 
of  the  false  goals  w^iich  they  seek:  de- 
scribe the  disagreeable  situation  which 
may  arise  if  he  opposes  their  wishes,  will 
his  liood  sense,  his  ccuraKe.  and  his  de- 
termination, be  stifB^ient  to  foresee  and 
spurn  their  aid'  Injshort.  will  he  fulfill 
the  promise  made  bjj  a  former  President 
to  drive  the  monay-changers  out  of 
Washington?  J 

It  will  require  all  of  President  Tru- 
man's courage,  deter^iination.  and  ability 
to  either  circumvent  or  overcome  their 
plans,  defeat  the  acci^mplishment  of  their 
purpose. 

Republicans,  as  w^ll  SLi\  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  representation  in  Con- 
gress, will  stand  squarely  l)ehind  and  give 
every  possible  aid  to  the  President  in  any 
and  all  efforts  to  restore  our  Government 
to  the  people. 


The  Iclaodt  <  f  the  Pacific 


remIrks 
HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  Jtini  23.  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heiird  a  great  deal,  in- 
cluding very  fine  statements  from  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King!  regarding  the  post- 
war ownership  of  thie  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  not  nece^ry  to  ask  our  men 
who  are  fighting  an(|  dying  in  the  Pacific 
how  they  feel  regardini?  the  post-war 
ownership  of  the  islands.  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hart,  m  His  sole  radio  speech 
yesterday  pointed  ott  how  important  a 
part  public  opinion  kill  jrfay  in  connec- 
tion with  the  post-wbr  ownership  of  the 
islands.  He  says  it !  is  not  only  helpful 
to  the  United  States  irom  a  military  point 
of  view,  but  an  excellent  thing  for  the 
people  in  the  island^  to  have  our  guid- 
ance. Certainly  tha  United  States  has 
done  well  in  its  fijiendly  and  helpful 
directing  and  governing  of  the  Philip- 
pines. It  has  been  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  PhUipdines.  Their  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  their  contribu- 
tion in  this  war  provf.s  that. 

Before  Senator  ThoMAS  C.  Hart  be- 
came Senator,  he  w*  an  admiral  in  the 
United  States  Navy  I 
served  his  country  1b 
Navy  for  52  consecil 
the  longest  period  ol 

by  anyone  in  the  histj    . 

he  saw  much  service  <n  the  Pacific,  he  is  a 
fine  authority  concerting  it.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Coiigress  will  read  his 
speech  and  that  it  will  be  given  wide  cir- 
culation throughout  tlie  United  States. 

This  speech  by  Senator  Hart  was  de- 
livered over  station  \f^RC,  April  22.  1945. 
and  is  as  follows: 

During  the  last  few  d  its  some  offlclalx  bay* 
made   statemenu   con^rnlng   the   post-war 


5n  active  duty.  He 
the  United  States 

tlve  years  which  la 
service  ever  given 

3ry  of  the  Navy.    As 


»Utus  of  the  Marshall 


Mnax  Islands.    Sevpral  a^ttclashav*  been  writ- 
ten about  the  future  o  merahlp  of  ttaoee  du< 


Caroline,  and  Marl< 


merous  groups  of  islands,  which  stretch  acrosa 
the  entire  western  half  of  the  central  Pacific. 
A  resolution  has  l)een  Introduced  into  Con- 
gress urging  that  the  United  States  retain 
permanent  posseeeion  and  control  of  all  is- 
lands taken  by  us  diu-tng  the  war  which  were 
In  the  possession  of  Japan  before  December 
1941. 

The  arguments  advanced  In  favor  of  su?h 
a  project  are  principally  concerned  with  the 
strat^ic-power  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  large  area  of  the  Pacific  over  which 
those  Islands  are  spread.  It  has  been  repre- 
sented that  we  must  hold  a  string  of  air  and 
naval  bases  throughout  those  islands  for  two 
reaaons: 

The  first  is  based  on  the  belief  that,  under 
some  form  of  a  I7nlted  Nations  agreement, 
developing  from  Dumbarton  Oalts.  we  wUl 
accept  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  peace  snd  maintaining  law  and 
order  over  the  vast  expanses  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  That  Includes,  of  course,  a  large  part 
of  the  duty  of  Insuring  that  Japan  does  not 
again  disrupt  that  side  of  this  world.  In 
order  to  meet  such  commitments,  axa  naval 
authorities  Insist  that  a  system  of  bases,  over 
which  our  power  can  be  projected  to  the 
western  side  of  the  Pacific,  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

The  second  reason  Is  narrower  in  scope  but 
It  Is  quite  similar.  Whether  an  International 
organisation  for  world  security  evolves  or 
not.  many  bold  the  opinion  that  we  are 
morally  committed  to  underwrite  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Philippines,  at  least  for  some 
years. 

Our  pre-war  position  in  the  Philippine*, 
with  Japan's  power  established  throughout 
the  Marshall.  Caroline,  and  Marianas  Islands, 
was  very  weak  We  saw  the  results  in  the 
tragic  history  of  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
Our  original  military  mistake  lay  in  flying 
our  flag  In  the  Philippines  and  at  the  same 
time  allowing  all  those  islands  on  the  road 
there  to  pau  from  Spain  to  other  foreign 
hands.  We  permitted  them  to  go  to  Ger- 
many In  1899  and  then  to  Japan  20  years 
later.  Conseqxiently,  we  have  been  fighting 
a  difficult  and  costly  war  acroas  the  central 
Paclflc  in  order  to  restore  the  situation. 
Never  again,  say  the  military;  If  charged  with 
the  security  of  the  Philippines  they  must 
have  those  same  baaee. 

So  much  for  the  strategic-power  aspect  of 
the  subject,  except  to  say  that  the  case  of 
the  naval  authorities  is  good  and  their  arm- 
menU  art  unanswerable  If  their  premise  la 
accepted.  But  the  situation — and  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Paclflc  islands — does  contain  fac- 
tors other  than  those  which  directly  concern 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  Amerleans  gener- 
ally knew  so  lltUe  about  the  islands  of  the 
Paclflc  before  the  war.  In  intrinsic  value,  a 
whole  down  of  them  may  amount  to  very 
lltUe.  Many  of  us  began  to  learn  a  few  of 
their  names,  and  a  little  about  them,  only 
when  we  read  that  our  forces  had  assaulted 
thU  Uland  or  that,  soma  recalvad  the  trsglo 
word  that  their  husbande,  sons,  or  brothers 
had  bacn  killed  while  pushing  the  Japaneaa 
off  some  far-distant  Island,  the  name  of  which 
they  had  never  even  heard  before. 

As  you  contemplate  those  almost  eounUeas 
Islands  scattered  over  the  central  Paclflc.  you 
are.  first  of  all.  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
geography  is  both  large  and  small.  It  u  large 
in  that  the  total  areas  of  the  seas  dominated 
by  those  lalandi  la  «Bormous.  You  might  be 
helped  in  vlsuallalng  things  by  remembering 
that  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  larger  than  are  all 
the  five  other  oceans  combined.  However,  the 
islands  themwlTai  are  very  small,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  acareely  more  than  sand 
•plU.  There  are  no  large  land  masses  among 
them,  except  for  the  FIJI  Islands  and  some 
others  ttlll  farther  to  the  southwest  which 
comparatively  speaking,  are  near  Australia. 
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The  Pacific  islands  are  a^so  small  and  un- 
tmpMsrtant  from  the  standpoint  of  economics. 
With  scant  exceptions,  thiTe  is  no  mineral 
wealth.  The  area  for  agriculture  is  so  small 
and  the  soil  Is  so  poor  tiat  many  of  the 
Islands  could  not  feed  tlielr  own  Inhf.bltants. 
Therefore,  the  Islands  aie — and  probably 
always  will  be — economic  liabilities  to  any 
nation  which  carries  resporislbllity  for  them. 
The  only  economic  value  will  He  In  facilitat- 
ing sea  and  air  communications  across  the 
Paclflc. 

In  demography — the  science  of  peoples — 
there  is  another  marked  incongruity.  The 
social  structure  of  the  Pa:ific  islands  as  a 
whole  is  both  simple  and  complex.  The 
number  of  Inhabitants  on  most  of  the  various 
clusters  of  Islands  is  only  a  few  hundred: 
and  the  sum  total  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  Islands  In  tlie  Pacific  Is  not  great.  The 
Inhabitants  are  a  primitive  and  a  simple 
people.  Many  of  them  ae  of  good  atock 
and  few  of  them  are  poor  stuff.  They  are 
a  deserving  people  and — once  again — a 
simple  people. 

In  political  organization  and  Institutions, 
however,  the  situation  is  e.ctremely  complex. 
Several  nations  hold  severe  gnty  or  its  equiv- 
alent in  responsibility.  In  fact,  no  less  than 
four  governments  besides  our  own  are  in- 
volved; and  their  holdings  do  not  fit  the 
geography.  There  is  the  United  Kingdom, 
nearly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth,  but 
holding  full  sovereignty  over  many  Islands 
spread  over  a  large  ares,  of  the  Pacific. 
France,  also  acting  from  the  other  side  of 
the  earth,  holds  sovereignty  over  many  far- 
flung  Islands  in  the  south-central  Pacific. 
In  the  case  of  the  French  Islands,  the  polit- 
ical situation  is  particuhirly  difficult,  and 
with  the  seat  of  administration  so  remote, 
the  affairs  of  the  widely  scattered  people  can- 
not at  best  be  well  handled.  Australia  and 
New  2tealand  are  also  In  th<i  picture  but,  from 
the  standpoint  of  geography,  their  situation 
is  favorable.  Thus,  a  casual  glance  at  the 
map  shows  a  mingling  of  United  Kingdom,  of 
British  Dominion,  and  of  lYench  sovereignty 
distributed  over  a  vast  area,  with  very  little 
realistic  integration  for  tae  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants. 

As  an  example,  take  the  New  Hebrides,  gov- 
erned through  a  French  and  British  con- 
dominion,  that  is.  a  comb:  nation  of  coequal 
officials  from  far-away  Europe  which  han- 
dle* the  affairs  of  several  islands.  Not  only 
doea  this  governmental  device  result  In  com- 
plexity within,  but  those  islands  are  sur- 
rounded by  some  which  are  under  various 
other  sovereignties. 

Then  there  are  the  SamDan  Islands,  which 
furnish  an  illustration  closer  home  to  our- 
selves. The  Samoana  are  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Island  races  and  ttielr  tribal  affinity 
is  great.  However,  part  of  the  small  group 
Is  under  our  flag  and  part  :s  governed  by  New 
Zealand  under  a  mandate.  Obviously,  the 
Samoana  would  be  better  off  under  a  single 
good  administration.  Wo  of  the  United 
Stataa  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Bemoans  because  we  have  been 
■Moonited  with  them  for  a  long  time. 

Jn  general,  the  Paclflc  islanda  constitute 
what  we  now  call  a  "regiein"  and  the  lot  of 
ita  peoples  has  never  been  good.  The  dis- 
ruptlona  of  the  war  yearn  have  made  their 
Uvea  much  worse.  Under  wise  and  sympa- 
thetic administration,  conditions  for  those 
peoples  can  be  much  Improved.  Being  a 
region,  such  Improvement.-!  can  be  facilitated 
if  the  problems  come  to  be  bandied  on  a 
regional  basis  much  more  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  It  is  to  t>e  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  poet-war  years  will  bring  some  sim- 
plicity of  political  organization  into  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific.  If  the  full  advantage  of  regioixal 
organization  Is  to  be  attained,  in  the  inter - 
eats  of  the  inhabitants,  some  political  changes 
are  essential. 

Now  to  narrow  thia  down  to  the  Marshall. 
Caroilue.    and    Marianas    Islands.    I    dont 


think  their  future  is  necessarily  something 
which  should  be  settled  at  San  Francisco, 
say,  next  month.  That  future  will  lie  a 
proper  subject  for  the  action  of  the  Interna- 
tional organization  which  is  to  come  out  of 
the  conference  which  loegitu.  this  week. 
Quite  possibly  the  problem  will  not  be  solved 
imtll  the  peace  conference  that  will  be  held 
after  Japan  is  crushed.  However,  it  is  time 
to  be  thinking  It  over. 

Japan,  of  course,  must  be  evicted  from 
those  and  some  other  Pacific  islands  where 
for  years  they  have  broken  faith  with  the 
world,  and  exploited  the  natives.  Their  de- 
parture will  leave  a  vacuum  which  someone 
must  fill  for  the  welfare  of  what  will  remain 
of  the  poor  natives — If  for  no  other  reason. 

Uuch  advantage  can  accrue  if  all  the 
Islands  of  those  three  groups  are  under  one 
government.  As  a  region,  there  is.  for  one 
thing,  considerable  possibility  In  economic 
integration.  For  Instance,  one  Island  can 
supply  one  product  and  another,  not  too  far 
away,  can  produce  something  else  to  good 
advantage.  All  of  them  arc  In  the  typhoon 
belt  and  Instances  of  complete  devastation 
from  such  cause  are  too  frequent.  Such 
ravages  are  hist  remedied  under  a  regional 
organization.  And,  in  general,  those  Islanda 
can  come  closest  to  self-maintenance  in  the 
world  of  the  future  if  they  can  deal  and  act 
as  a  unit. 

The  march  of  history,  our  record  and 
standing  Ijefore  the  world  In  treatment  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  Guam,  etc., 
and  our  prospective  responsibilities  for  se- 
curity of  the  Pacific,  all  point  to  the  United 
States  as  the  Nation  to  take  over  those 
Islands  from  which  cur  forces  will  have 
evicted  the  Japanese. 

Based  on  assumptions  that  we  are  to  do 
so,  considerable  discussion  Is  ranging  around 
the  word  "sovereignty" — which  still  happens 
to  be  a  word  of  definite  meaning.  Then 
too,  the  word  "mandate"  gets  Into  the  pic- 
ture. That  word  has  come  to  have  Indefinite 
meanings  and  perhaps  the  whole  interna- 
tional situation  will  become  clearer  if 
"mandate"  goes  out  of  the  dictionary.  An- 
other word  in  the  discussion  of  the  day  Is 
"trusteeship".  Whatever  it  may  mean  need 
not  concern  us  because  our  record  in  the 
Philippines  clearly  proves  that  we  have  been 
a  true  and  proper  trustee  over  dependent 
people  of  other  races — In  the  best  and  most 
inclusive  meaning  of  the  word. 

There  is  another  word  which  is  being  used 
in  some  circles,  though  not  extensively. 
That  word  is  "accountability."  It  is  a  sort 
of  doctrine  under  which  any  nation  holding 
authority  over  colonies  or  other  alien  ter- 
ritory accepta  some  measure  of  accountability 
to  an  international  organization.  The  doc- 
trine Is  still  nebulous;  and  Just  what  the 
world  will  do  about  it  can't  be  seen  today. 
But  we  need  not  fear  or  worry  over  anything 
which  may  develop  under  such  a  doctrine. 
Being  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  we  need 
have  little  concern  alx>ut  being  held  to 
any  kind  of  accounting  for  the  welfare  of 
those  islandera  by  anyone  with  a  conscience 
that  is  more  strict  than  la  our  own. 

The  foregoing  is.  in  brief  outline,  the  situ- 
ation which  the  country  is  discussing.  After 
years  of  thought  and  study  of  the  Paclflo 
Islands  region,  I  venture  the  opinion  that 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  will  t>e6t 
meet  the  situation  of  thoae  islands,  from 
which  our  splendid  forces  are  evicting  the 
Japanese. 

In  the  final  analysis.  American  publio 
opinion  will  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
ciding this  problem.  And  ao,  ladiea  and 
gentlemen  of  the  N.  B.  C.  audience,  I  urge 
that  you  think  over  and  discuss  the  question 
of  our  talcing  charge  of  the  Marshall.  Caro- 
line, and  Marianas  Islands  for  the  welfare  of 
their  inhabitants  and  for  the  insurance  of 
future  peace  in  the  Paclflc. 


I  Deficiency  and  Food  Shortage 
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or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  ICIHNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr,  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress is  investigating  the  food  problem, 
food  shortage,  and  other  things  that 
have  to  do  with  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers and  everybody  else  who  handles 
food.  It  is  rather  sad  to  note  that  Con- 
gress has  to  make  an  invcstigption. 
However,  such  drastic  procedure  has  be- 
come nccDSsary  because  meat  and  some 
other  foodstuffs  have  gone  off  the  mar- 
ket. Naturally,  somebody  Is  responsible 
for  this  situation.  In  this  country,  which 
has  always  t)een  able  to  produce  surplus, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  a  food  shortage  if 
some  sensible  consideration  is  given  to 
that  old  economic  standby,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Having  in  mind  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion, and  the  problem  of  price  control. 
Congress  passed  legislation  in  keeping 
with  world  war  developments,  so  that 
there  might  be  price  ceilings  and  controls 
which  would  prevent  speculation,  exces- 
sive costs  of  food,  and  so  forth.  The  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  was  created 
to  meet  that  situation.  Its  policy-mak- 
ing oflBcials  apparently  have  fallen  short 
of  their  purpose.  They  must  have  de- 
veloped some  wrong  policies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  food,  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  made  a  failure  In  con- 
nection with  supplying  the  American 
people  with  food.  I  think  it  fair  to  sug- 
gest that  the  OflBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion is  allergic  to  food.  It  may  be  that 
they  can  manufacture  a  good  alibi. 
Alibi  means  blame  the  situation  on  some- 
body else.  Anyhow,  the  food  situation 
does  create  a  serious  problem.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  for  the  person  who  runs 
a  restaurant,  hotel,  or  eating  house. 
Just  recently  numerous  complaints  were 
made  to  me  becau.se  the  men  who  oper- 
ate restaurants  were  imable  to  get  points 
in  sufficient  amoimt  to  enable  them  to 
buy  meat  so  as  to  stay  in  business.  Then 
those  v;ho  could  get  rome  points,  foimd 
out  there  was  no  meat  to  be  had.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  Is  about  time  to 
abolish  some  of  these  Government  agen- 
cies which  have  failed  miserably  in  ac- 
complishing the  objects  for  which  they 
were  created.  While  their  excuses  for  a 
bad  situation  are  all  earnest  and  plau- 
sible, these  excuse.<>  do  not  take  the  place 
of  food. 

Congress  ought  to  establish  Its  own 
set-up,  in  an  effort  to  give  the  American 
people  relief.  Congress  could  certainly 
do  no  worre  than  those  in  charge  of  pres- 
ent agencies.  I  could  quote  many  items 
from  the  daily  piess,  but  the  following 
Item  from  the  Times-Herald.  Sunday, 
April  22,  1945,  illustrates  the  situation: 

VAIW    llVirt   MAOB   rOB    UZAT,    rOWL — LZMinD 

6tn>puB  qtncxLT  sou  out 
(By  James  W.  Booth) 
Harried   Washington     housewlvea    eotiEht 
moetly  in  vain  yesnerday  for  meat  or  poul- 
try  to   grace   their   Sunday   dinner   tahlea. 
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Wliat  few  dmlm  h&d  limited  tuppliM  on 
hand  were  speedily  sold  out.  vblle  ottiers  re- 
Btr.ct«d  sales  to  favored  custoawrs. 

A  ctilxen  reported  chicken -hungry  resi- 
denu  de-scended  esu-ly  yesterday  upon  the 
market.  Fifth  8tr»^i  and  Florida  Avenue  N2. 
by  tbe  hundreds  to  pay  as  high  as  19  for  one 
fowl  At  the  same  time  .similar  throngs 
puUicd  and  shoved  In  an  effort  to  buy  chick- 
ens at  Tenth  Street  and  Maine  Avenue  SW. 
The  supply  did  not  last  long  at  either  place. 

All  semblance  of  an  effort  to  hold  prices  at 
O.  P.  A.  eeUlnf  leTCls  was  abandoned  at  the 
farmert'  market  tt  was  reported.  Some 
farmers  simply  sold  their  product  to  the 
hlghiwt  bidder,  and  sales  at  $5  and  $6  were 
rotnmnn.  another  ctU;een  reported. 

This  quotation.  Mr.  Speaker,  illus- 
trates the  very  serious  situation  which 
confronts  the  hoiisewlfe  In  this  day  and 
age  of  our  history  Now.  someone  is  to 
blame.  \s  I  have  indicated,  we  started 
out  with  this  O.  P.  A.  program,  and 
naturally  its  first  objective  should  have 
been  the  producuon  of  food.  Every 
fotirth- grade  school  student  knew  that 
the  United  States  would  be  called  on  to 
feed  not  onJy  our  people  but  the  rest  of 
the  w^rld.  Regardless  of  the  man  or 
men  responsible  for  the  present  mess. 
policies  and  regulations  were  adopted  by 
the  executives  of  the  O.  P.  A.,  which  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  food  production, 
and  particularly  hvestock.  It  is  high 
Ume  that  a  btmch  of  these  Oovemment 
acracies  which  serve  no  proper  purpose 
be  abolished  and  some  agency  created  by 
and  responsibl<:  to  Congress  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  conditions.  In  the  inter- 
est of  straight  thinking,  just  remember 
that  Coneress  gave  the  administration 
all  the  power  it  needed  to  handle  this 
food  problem,  and  the  administration 
has  failed.  Do  not  blame  Congress  for 
what  .somebody  else  has  done. 


Irrifati^B  Projects  ia  WyonuBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARREH 

or  WTOMnco 

IK  THK  R017SE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  Ajtril  23.  1945 

Ut.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
Include  therein  certain  figures  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  irrigation  projects 
In  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ickes  and  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  Harry  W.  Bashore  appeared 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  in  support  of  H.  R. 
930.  «  hill  to  faciliUte  the  settlement  of 
returning  servicemen  on  Ptderal  recla- 
mation projects  in  the  West.  This  meas- 
ure Introduced  by  the  distinguished 
cluUnnan  of  our  committee.  Hon.  John 
R.  Mtntitoac  of  Arizona,  is  designed  to 
five  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2  90- day 
preference  In  securing  homesteads  on 
public  lands  which  may  be  irrigated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  or  on  lands 
which  the  bill  authorises  the  Secretary  of 
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give  returning  s€ 
to  settle  on  irrif 
become  sell-sust 


the  Interior  to  pi  irchase  for  the  pxirpose 
of  establishing  iirlgated  farms  for  vet- 
erans. The  committee  is  continuing 
hearings  on  this  pill  and  from  the  inter- 
est shown  I  believe  a  measure  will  be  re- 
ported which  will  receive  the  support  of 
the  House  as  a  constructive  program  to 
i^icemen  an  opportunity 
ited  land  In  the  West, 

-fining,  and  contribute 

to  the  permanent  development  of  the 
West  and  the  country  at  large. 

Commissioner  1  Bashore  presented  to 
the  committee  an  inventory  of  irrigation 
and  multiple-purpose  projects  which 
could  be  includefl  in  a  post-war  public- 
works  construct ii)n  program  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamktion.  This  inventory 
included  more  taan  400  projects  in  the 
17  Western  StaOcs.  Of  these  projects, 
more  than  100  nave  already  been  au- 
thorized under  (he  reclamation  law  or 
other  legislation  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
Bureau  of  Reclumation  provided  with 
funds  for  preco  istruction  purposes  so 
that  actual  work  may  be  provided  for 
returning  serviamen  who  will  be  look- 
ing for  jobs  in  t  le  West  when  they  are 
demobilized. 

My  State  of  Wyoming  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  (Wrrent  and  prospective 
programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  has  alread; '  contributed  materially 
to  the  agricultu:  al  and  other  develop- 
ment of  the  Stat<  through  irrigation  and 
facilities  alread]  in  operation  on  the 
Shoshone.  Rivert<  in,  and  the  North  Platte 
projects.  These  projects,  together  with 
the  Kendrick  pro  ect,  also  develop  power 
distributed  through  an  Interconnected 
system.  The  mjt  of  the  irrigation  fa- 
cilities on  the  Kendrick  project  await 
water  supplies.    ]  hope  that  will  be  soon. 

In  the  inventory,  Wyoming  has  more 
than  60  projects  or  units  which  would 
require  an  inveitment  of  more  than 
$239,000,000  to  complete.  Of  these  listed 
projects.  24  have  been  authorized.  Most 
of  these  authorized  projects  are  units 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  project,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 
Others  authorized  include  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Sho^^one- Heart  Mountain, 
Riverton.  and  Kendrick  irrigation  proj- 
ects, on  which  wcirk  was  stopped  becau.'e 
of  the  war.  Heaift  Mountain  and  River- 
ton  developmenlis  include  large  acre- 
ages of  public  lands  which  could  be  made 
available  for  setljlement  as  soon  as  the 
irrigation  facilitias  are  completed.  Work 
on  the  Eden  project  was  stopped  by  the 
War  Production  Board,  but  it  will  be 
resumed  as  soon!  as  conditions  permit. 

The  completion  of  all  the  projects  in 
the  inventory  woUld  provide  about  12.000 
additional  irrigate  farms  in  Wyoming 
which  could  be  m^de  available  for  settle- 
ment. The  construction  of  the  power 
facilities  would  aild  about  150,000  kilo- 
watts of  power  capacity  for  the  mineral 
and  Industrial  development  of  the  State. 

Most  of  the  sixty-odd  projects  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Missouri  Basin  plan  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclaniatlon  outlined  in  Sen- 
ate Document  191.  More  than  20  of  them 
were  authorized  fay  the  Flood  Control 
Act.  Another  20 1  were  included  in  the 
approved  Missouri  Basin  plan  yet  to  be 
authorized,  and  atwut  20  others  are  un- 
der study  by  the  Aureau  of  Reclamation 
in  the  Missouri  ar  d  Green  River  Basins. 


The  Wyoming  projects  in  the  Inventory 
are  listed  in  the  several  categories  as 
follows: 

Projects  in  operation  consist  of  the 
following: 


Projfct 

IrritraMe 
uvtk 

Power  in- 
stallatian 

Kendrick 

ACTfl 

ti.400 

N'orth  Platte 

f.\292 
41500 
73,  «2 

^2») 

Riverton „ 

1,000 

Hhoshnre 

i,tO0 

Construction  of  Eden  project  was  ap- 
proximately 16  percent  complete  when 
stopped  by  order  of  the  War  Production 
Board  on  December  12.  1942.  Eden 
project  will  supply  water  for  a  total  of 
20.090  acres  of  land  and  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $1,817,000  to  complete. 

Uncompleted  portions  of  the  following 
projects  remain: 


ProjMt 

IrriBsMe 

Cost 

XMariek 

Atrtt 
:i5,000 

41.000 

tl,WiO00 

1.90a  000 

ShMbone  (Heart  Moootain  Divi- 

-;on~ . 

Kmrion' .. 

'  Inriuded  in  Missouri  River  Basin  authoritatlon 

Projects  authorized  under  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  plan,  H.  R.  44SS 


Froicci 


Bin  Horn  pumping 
unit  (14  units) 

Blf  Horn  project 
(Boyswi  I>ain). ,.. 

Qlcndo  Reservoir..... 

Kortcs 

Owl  Cr»k I" 

Paintrock    

Riverton  pxtension 

SiMsbone  eitcnskn... 


Tota.. 


ACVfA|0 


New 


Sop- 
Ide- 

jmental 


Poirer 


30,000 


2;  TOO 
S7.800 
7M00 


aoQ.0001 


A'So- 

KttU 


16^000 

30,666 


iiiool 

6,000', 

Kaooll""" 


1M,3U0  225,600|  40,  OOOJH IM.  QUO 


Coat 


$1,966,000 

8,302,000 
4,000.000 
JCM£,000 
1,138,000 
4715.000 

3,oon.ono 

ia678.0(IU 


PBOJICTS    APPIOVB)   tTTOER  THX    MISSOTTRI    RrVXB 
BASDt  PLAN 


Hunter  Mountain  Res- 
ervoir  (power; 

Thief  Creek  Reser- 
voir fpower) 

Simli«[fat      RcMTVoir 


Said 


r). 


Bald  Rklce  (power 
plant) 

Fremont 

Little  Wind  River 

Pope  Afie „, 

lludaoD  Bencii " 

ShodJonl 

Bad  Water 

SheU  Creek 

Kane  Kearrvoir  (Bood, 
silt,  and  power) 

Sheridan  Canal 

Tonfue  River  (poinp' 
inr) 

Piney 

Buffalo.... Ill 

Craiy  Wriran 

rreoeh  Creek 

Kayeee 

Arvada. 

f  croai. .. .. 

Kpyhi.l*  Reeewofr  "! 

Edggmuat  R«servoir_ 


58^  000 


34.M10 

K70O 


Total. 


5^700 

iceoo* 
i,Mt|  x-m 


7i,iaet 


8.000!  8,aoot«n 

i  000^14, 177.000 
U,000  3,433,000 


19.  COO 


38,000 


ia4B8 

17.700 


mon 
vKim 


-7.419.000 
7.82S.0U) 

527.000 
l,49tl,0O0 
1.039,  COO 
1.192,000 

618. 0(10 
21116.000 


46,  OOO  12, 03;.  Ono 
3, 18.3. 000 


S,0SC 

(') 

(') 


31 79a  000 

847.  UN) 

3,181.000 

3,845,000 

394,000 

3,saB.«eo 

1.60X000 

sss^ooo 


14ft,  800.141.8001  99,000>1.4QO.r<n 


>  Lands  ia  South  Dakota. 
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other  projects  In  the  investigation 
stage  in  Wyoming  include  the  following, 
most  of  which  are  in  th?  Green  River — 
Colorado  River  System — Basin: 


Lyman 

Little  Snake  River 

8tump  Creek 

Powder  River 

f  eedskcdie 

La  Bante.  Fontenelle. 
Shell  Creek,  miseei- 
laneous.. ........... 

E  vanst  on. ....._..„ 

>Vi>st  Side 

Daniel . 

Elkhom 

Paradise 

Lower  Big  Sandy 

Opai 

Henry's  Fork 

Sooth  Pass  IHversiao. 
Ham.s  Furk  Divwskia. 
Green-Bear  Diversioo. 


Total S4a  8301211. 300 


Acreage 


New 


3,100 


84,100 
40,830 


13,000 
(') 

saoao 

5,100 

134,030 

4.490 

11.8S0 

l^oao 

9,190 


8np 
pie- 
men tai 


30,910 
15.700 
30.000 
46^300 


30,000 
S^00B 

n.oco 


5,400 
21,090 


Power 
instal- 
latioo, 
kUo- 
watts 


Loool 


Cost 


$2,3631000 

siaooo 

MO,  000 

18.808.000 

4,60a00O 


2,500,000 

xooaooo 

27,500,000 

400.000 

90C.aO0 

3,000.0011 

2,fioaoou 
i,3oaooo 
s,6oaooo 

6,000;38,00a0O9 


6,000(1 10,861,000 


I  Amount  of  new  lands  undetermined. 

Transmission  lines  authorized  and  under 
study  amount  to  $7,000,000. 


PtL  (1st  cI.)  Gerald  H.Polaaa 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or   MAINZ 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to 
the  insertion  in  the  Record  of  a  poem 
written  by  Mrs.  Helen  Poland,  of  Wood- 
stock, Maine,  the  mother  of  Pvt.  (1st  cL) 
Gerald  H.  Poland,  of  the  Seventeenth 
Airborne  Division,  killed  in  action  in  Bel- 
gium on  January  6,  together  with  an 
article  concerning  him.  Two  of  Gerald 
Poland's  brothers  are  in  the  armed  forces. 
Mrs.  Poland  makes  the  suggestion  that 
after  the  war  our  flag  should  be  carried 
at  half  mast  for  a  substantial  period  as 
a  tribute  to  those  who  gave  their  lives 
for  our  victory. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  poem 
and  the  article  to  which  1  have  referred 
are  as  follows: 

WHXN  THX  BLUE  STASS  TUmN  TO  COLD 

Give  us  time  for  our  sorrow, 

The  heart  must  master  the  dread, 

Por  us  there  seems  our  tomorrow 
Has  gone  with  our  valiant  dead. 

Hope  in  the  heart  is  arrested. 

And  from  our  arms  has  been  torn 
That  which  once  they  cradled, 

No  bier  over  which  to  mourn. 

Ivery  path  must  be  traveled. 

Where  their  young  feet  have  fled, 

Por  them  no  glad  tomorrow,  ' 

Our  own  beloved  dead.  • 

— Helen  Poland, 

XCl— App. 117 


PVT.  <18r  CL.)  GOtALD  H.  POLAND 

Prt.  (1st  d.)  Gerald  H.  Poland,  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Airborne  Division,  who  was  reported 

missing  In  action  In  Belgium  January  6.  is 
now  reported  as  killed  January  6,  according 
to  a  telegram  from  Uie  War  Department  re- 
ceived by  his  mother,  Helen  K.  Poland,  of 
Woodstock. 

He  entered  the  service  August  1943  and 
trained  at  Port  Bennlng.  Ga..  and  later  at 
Port  Brags.  N.  C,  and  Camp  MacKall.  N.  C. 
and  Camp  Forrest,  T>nn.;  going  overseas 
August  1944.  aiMl  trained  in  England  for  sev- 
eral montlis.  The  last  letter  he  wrote  was 
to  his  mother,  December  27,  1944.  from 
France.  He  belonged  to  the  Seventeenth  Air- 
borne Division,  Company  G.  Five  Hundred 
and  Thirteenth  Paratroop  Infantry. 

Besides  his  father  and  mother.  Leon  and 
Helen  Poland,  of  Woodstock,  he  leaves  a 
grandfather  and  grandmother.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abner  Benson,  of  West  Parts;  three  brothers: 
Leon  A.  Poland,  fireman  first  class,  in  the 
South  Pacific;  Corp.  Vernon  Poland.  Italy; 
and  Phelps  Poland;  three  sisters:  Dorothy, 
Kvelyn,  and  AtKlrea  Poland;  four  uncles: 
Wesley  Poland,  of  Woodstock;  Kenneth  Ben- 
son. Woodstock;  Gerald  Benson.  Norway;  and 
Maurice  Benson  of  West  Paris;  two  nephews: 
Leon  A.  Poland.  Jr.,  Kenneth  Eugene  Poland; 
and  one  niece:  Beverly  Poland;  one  aunt: 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Appleby,  of  Woodstock,  and  one 
great  aunt,  Mrs.  Arvilla  Silver  of  Woodstock; 
three  great  uncles:  Ell  Benson,  of  Saco,  and 
Samuel  Benson  of  North'  Conway.  N.  H.,  also, 
Charles  Keith,  of  Bryant  Pond;  besides  several 
cousins.  Before  entering  the  service  he  was 
a  stuilent  of  Woodstock  High  School  and  of 
the  class  of  1944. 


DeTtstatiiif  Tornadoes 

PwEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day April  12  tornado  twisters  swept 
across  the  State  of  Oklahoma  spreading 
destruction  and  death  in  a  dozen  cities 
and  rural  communities.  Collectively, 
the  tornado  toll  was  the  worst  since  the 
destructive  twister  of  1942.  and  the  lat- 
est figures,  though  not  final,  lists  106 
dead,  584  iiijured,  628  homes  destroyed, 
583  homes  damaged,  416  buildings  de- 
stroyed, and  1,420  people  directly  af- 
fected. 

HOKZ  TOWN  or  CONGBES6VAN  nTWAKT  HAROflST 

Hrr 

Antlers,  Okla.,  home  town  of  Con- 
gressman PAtTL  Stewart  was  the  most 
seriously  hit  community  in  the  State. 
The  tornado  sweeping  through  this  city 
of  3.000  like  a  lawn  mower  cut  a  path 
half  a  mile  wide  and  1V4  miles  long  and 
left  50  percent  of  the  community  in 
ruins.  The  latest  figures  show  a  fearful 
toll  of  83  dead,  250  injured.  379  homes  de- 
stroyed, 307  homes  damaged,  254  build- 
ings destroyed,  431  buildings  damaged, 
and  600  people  affected. 

Congressman  Sttwart  who  was  at  his 
home  in  Antlers  for  the  Easter  recess  of 
Congress  escaped  Injury  as  well  as  his 
family  although  the  path  of  the  tornado 
«ame  within  100  yards  of  his  house.  The 
Congressman  had  made  arrangements  to 


return  to  Washington  on  Friday  the  13th 
but  after  the  storm  struck  he  canceled 
his  trip  and  bas  remained  in  the  stricken 
town  to  Rid  in  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion work.  Prom  all  reports  the  Con- 
gressman has  done  a  heroic  Job  for  his 
people  and  his  home  town  In  their  tragic 
hour  of  need. 

Oklahoma  citizens  continue  to  pay  trib* 
ute  to  the  part  played  in  rescue  op>era- 
tions  by  the  American  Red  Cross  and  a 
contingent  of  soldiers  dispatched  to  the 
scene  from  Camp  Maxie  immediately 
after  the  devastatinjj  storm  had  laid 
waste  to  the  town  of  Antlers.  Col.  Robert 
O.  Annin.  camp  commander,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  call  to  Camp  Maxie,  for  aid. 
dispatched  soldiers  to  the  scene,  and 
within  less  than  2  hours,  scores  of  doctors 
and  first-aid  men  from  regional  hos- 
pitals and  other  personnel  from  the  Army 
base  arrived.  Two  first-aid  stations  were 
set  up,  headquarters  were  established  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  hundreds  of 
persons  were  taken  and  given  temporary 
aid.  and  then  swiftly  taken  to  the  re- 
gional hospital  or  other  nearby  hospitals 
in  ambulances.  American  Red  Cross,  im- 
der  the  direction  of  H.  C.  Suydam,  area 
director  from  the  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  was  on  the  job 
forth  worth  directing  relief  operations. 
In  addition  to  furnishing  immediate  re- 
lief, the  director  began  a  survey  of  what 
will  be  needed  to  replace  the  homes  and 
personal  belongings  which  were  destroyed 
and  scattered  over  a  wide  area,  doing 
ever>'thing  humanly  |X)ssibie  to  aid.  assist, 
and  comfort  the  needy  and  tlie  homeless. 


Texa$  A.  &  M.*$  Part  in  the  War 


REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Monday.  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  day  before  yesterday,  April  21, 
was  what  Is  known  in  Texas  as  Saa 
Jacinto  Day.  it  being  the  anniversary  of 
the  decisive  battle  of  that  name  in  the 
Texas  revolution,  when  Texas  won  its 
Independence  and  thereafter  became  a 
republic. 

Texans  always  celebrate  this  historic 
event,  but  the  House  not  being  in  session 
Saturday.  I  was  unable  to  make  remarks 
In  the  House  commemorating  this  event. 

There  is  one  institution  in  Texas  that 
consistently  and  almost  religiously  ob- 
serves San  Jacinto  Day,  and  that  is  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas,  known  as  Texas  A.  It  M.  On 
April  21.  former  A.  k  M.  students, 
wherever  they  may  be,  hold  annual  mus- 
ter meetings  in  which  they  renew  al- 
legiance to  Texas  and  also  their  alma 
mater,  and  commemorate  A.  I(  M. 
students  who  have  passed  away  since 
their  last  muster  meeting. 

On  April  21,  1M2,  Just  before  the  fall 
of  Corregidor,' there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  officers  and  men  in  the  Army  sta- 
tioned there  who  were  former  A.  ft  M. 


AlGi6 


•tudents,  and  they  held  their  annual 
muster  meeting,  which  proves  that  con- 
ditions never  become  too  grave  for  Tezas 
Aggies  to  remember  their  muster-meet- 
ing celebrations.  Texas  A.  L  J  I.  men, 
following  a  tradition  stirted  In  1903, 
this  year  met  together  at  their  annual 
April  21  musters  all  over  the  world. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  tradition's  his- 
tory, this  year  found  more  musters  held 
overseas  than  in  the  States,  and  Aggies. 
a.^  former  Texas  A.  k  M.  students  are 
aStetlonately  known,  joined  hands  all 
ummd  the  world. 

Saturday  night,  here  in  Washington. 
tbe  Malional  Capital  Texas  A.  k  M.  Club 
beid  their  annual  muster  meeting  at  the 
American  Legion  Club,  which  was  at- 
"  by  a  large  number  of  former 
A.  ft  11  men  stationed  In  Washington. 
110  beiai  present  at  this  dinner,  and  the 
club  had  as  Its  guest  speaker  the  Hon- 
orable E.  J.  Kyle,  beloved  and  known  in 
TcxaA  as  D:an  Kyle,  who  only  recently 
retired  as  dean  of  agriculture  at  Texas 
A.  4  M.  CoUece.  after  having  been  con- 
nected With  that  college  for  43  years,  but 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  Am- 
bassador of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  RepubUc  of  Guate- 
mala, and  who  will  within  a  few  days 
leave  for  his  new  assignment. 

About  2  years  ago  I  made  a  brief 
speech  In  the  House  in  which  I  re- 
counted the  active  part  which  Texas 
A.  k  M.  and  Its  students  played  in  the 
r/inning  of  World  War  No.  1  and  are 
playing  in  the  winning  of  World  V/ar 
No.  2.  and  I  shall  not  at  this  time  re- 
Iterate  what  I  said  then.  However.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  few  significant 
facts  with  reference  to  Texas  A.  Ii  M.s 
part  in  World  War  No.  2. 

Over  16.000  former  students  of  Texas 
A.  kM.  are  in  the  armed  services  today. 
During  the  years  between  1918  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  Texas  A.  k  M.  was  the  largest 
military  school  In  the  United  States. 
During  the  "soff  years,  Texas  A.  k  M. 
remembered  its  duty  to  train  men  both 
for  peace  and  to  defend  their  country. 
One  highly  important  result  was  that 
when  war  came  nearly  7.000  graduates  of 
the  college  held  active  Reserve  commis- 
sions and  were  immediately  called  to 
duty. 

Twenty-.<;evcn  former  students  of 
Texas  A.  k  M.  now  hold  the  general'^ 
rank.  Three  former  students  have  re- 
ceived, since  Pearl  Harbor,  tlielr  Na- 
tions highest  military  honor,  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor.  Five  hun- 
dred former  students  of  Texas  A.  k  M. 
have  already  given  their  lives  in  the 
present  war,  and  that  roll  is  not  com- 
plete. 

Since  the  student  body  at  Texas  A.  It 
M.  is  confined  exclusively  to  men,  at- 
tendance has  been  reduced  during  the 
war.  since  Uie  fighimg  forces  have  taken 
mos>t  of  the  young  men  eligible  for  at- 
tendance tliere. 

The  slae  and  accomplishments  of 
Texas  A.  &  M.  are  best  told  in  reciting 
that  this  college  produced  more  officers 
In  time  of  war  than  We.^^t  Point,  end 
that  Its  studsnt  body,  before  our  partlci- 
paticn  in  World  War  No.  2  was  more 
tli&u  eight  tliousand. 
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Texas  and  the  Niitlon  Is  proud  of  this 
great  school  and  ihe  magnificent  part 
It  has  played  and  is  playing  in  the  win- 
ning of  this  global  ivar. 


McGregor  Introdices  Bill  To  Assist 
Veterans  ui  Pist-war  Program 


P^E^ARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  HAR^Y  McGregor 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol    REPRESENTATIVEa 


Monday,  j 


Mr.     McGREGO  I 
have  today  introd  iced 
firmly  believe  mer  is 
and  prompt  actior 
bill  reads  as  follow* 


A   bill   to   furnish 

transportation   to 

30-<lay   leave 

honorable  dlscbarf  t 

Be    it    enacted 
member  of  the  land 
United  SUtes  eb&ll. 
that  be  Is  eligible  to  1 
from  such  service,  b 
transportation  to  hli 
cominon  carrier  and 
route,  and  shall  be 
or  furlough   with 
time   as   he   may 
place  of  residence  an( 
Upon  the  termination 
sence  or  furlough  if 
be  immediately  d 
Ice  at  his  place  of 
pose  of  this  act.  any 
nate    ac  ^Is    place 
actual  place  of  resld( 
dence  of  bis  wife,  or 
of  one  or  l>otb  of  his 

Sbc.  2.  The 
retary  of  the  Navy 
scribe  such  regulation 
to  carry  out  the 


e  ilisted   personnel   with 

their  homes  and  with 

lauafdlately   prior   to  their 

from  the  armed  forces 

et 


Sdcreta  y 


prU  23.  1945 


Mr.    Speaker.    I 

a  bill  which  I 

the  consideration 

of  this  body.    The 


That    each    enlisted 

or  naval  forces  of  the 

when  It  is  determined 

;  honorably  discharged 

furnished  the  cost  of 

place  of  residence  by 

by  the  best  available 

printed  a  leave  of  absence 

service  pay  for  such 

to  return   to  his 

for  30  additional  days. 

of  such  leave  of  ab- 

he  ao  desires  he  shall 

from  such  serv- 

rfcidence.     For  the  pur- 

juch  person  may  deslg- 

residence    either    his 

nee,  the  place  of  resl- 

the  place  of  residence 

parents. 

of  War  and  the  Sec- 
respeetively,  shall  pre- 
as  may  be  necessary 
prdvlslons  of  this  act. 


ful 
re<  uire 


scl  arged 


This  is  a  bill  to  assist  the  economic 
stabilization  of  the  j  ost-war  period.  This 
legLslation  gives  to  mose  in  military  units 
an  oppKjrtunity  to  letum  home,  analyze 
fiiUy  what  It  meani  to  return  to  civilian 
life  and  then  allows  Ihe  veterans  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  noj  they  want  to  be  dis- 
charged at  that  tim*.  or  remain  a  part  of 
the  military  servicei. 

Rumors  tell  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
War  Department  Contemplates  basing 
the  program  of  discharge  upon  combat 
activities,  terms  of  kervice  overseas,  de- 
pendency, and  age.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  when  somi  of  our  veterans  re- 
turn to  their  homed  and  find  conditions 
different  from  whe^  they  entered  the 
service,  they  will  notj  be  anxious  to  imme- 
diately retiim  to  civilian  life.  I  bsUeve. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  tjie  veterans  who  are 
designated  to  be  eligible  for  discharge 
should  be  given  th^  opportunity  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  remain  iri  the  service.  Think- 
ing that  possibly  a  i^umber  of  those  who 
would  be  eligible  for  discharge  in  the  first 
group  would  desire  t  >  remain  In  the  mili- 


tary units.  I  believe 


duced  will  give  then  that  opportunity, 
and  if  they  do  not  d€  sire  discharges  their 
places  in  the  dischixge  quotas  may  be 


he  bill  I  have  Intro- 


taken  by  some  who  possibly  have  or  have 
not  seen  actual  combat  service,  some 
who  have  dependents  and  some  who  have 
positions  waiting  for  them  upon  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation will  open  the  way  to  those  who  de- 
sire to  remain  In  the  services,  as  well  as 
give  those  who  desire- to  return  home  the 
opportunity  to  accept  positions  in  civil- 
ian life  which  they  have  recently  vacated. 
It  Is  my  firm  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
will  be  a  major  contribution  to  the  reha- 
bilitation program  which  we  hope  wUl 
be  realized  in  the  near  future. 


The  San  Francisco  ConTerence 


REMARKS 
or 

KON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  April  23. 1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  shape  world  af- 
fairs is  one  that  will  be  keenly  observed 
by  the  American  people,  and  I  might  say 
if  there  is  to  be  equality  of  voting  rights 
in  world  affairs,  let  there  be  equality  of 
sacrifice  of  those  who  aie  our  allies  in 
this  war. 

How  are  matters  shaping  up?  At  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  I  understand, 
good  old  Uncle  Sam  gets  one  vote.  Uncle 
Joe  Stalin  gets  one  vote,  and  John  Bull 
gets  six  votes.  Not  a  bad  set-up  for  the 
British  Empire  and  its  Dominions. 

However,  I  feel  that  if  the  British 
Dominions  and  our  allies  have  equal  vot- 
ing rights  in  world  affairs  they  should 
amend  their  national  service  acts  so  they 
have  equal  fighting  rights. 

Certainly  we  in  America  all  pay  tribute 
to   the  British  Empire,   its   dominions, 
colonies,  mandates,  and   protectorates. 
In  fact,  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
for  the  magnificent  effort,  the  courage, 
the  fortitude,  and  brilliant  performance 
of   those   men   and   women   who   have 
carried  on  whether  in  Britain  during  the 
blitz.  Dunkerque,  Dieppe,  north  Africa. 
Italy,  France,  Germany,  on  all  fighting 
fronts,  a  performance  that  has  won  for 
them  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.    Their  losses  have  been 
terrific,  as  have  ours,  and  I  have  been 
advised  their  losses  are  in  line  with  ours 
but  It  must  be  remembered  they  have 
been  in  the  war  longer  than  we  have. 
Today,  however,  the  South  Pacific  area 
is  costing  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  final  result  will  be  that  Burma.  Sing- 
apore, and  Hong  Kong  will  be  returned  to 
the  British,  French  Indochina  returned 
to  France,  the  Dutch  East  Indies  will  be 
given  back  to  the  Netherlands,   Man- 
churia, Formosa,  and  China,  which  the 
Japs  now  hold,  will  be  returned  to  China, 
and  those  parts  of  Russia  that  were  taken 
in  the  past  will  be  returned  to  Russia 
and  we  are  paying  a  great  price  In  Amer- 
ican  youth   to   bring   these   conditions 
about.    It  Is  already  suggested  that  we 
merely  act  as  trustees  for  those  islands 
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that  our  boys  fought  and  died  for.  If 
we  ever  let  loose  of  those  islands  I  would 
say  we  are  fit  subjects  for  some  mental 
institution. 

Let  me  ask,  is  It  not  fair  that  our  allies 
get  into  the  South  Pacific  area  with  all 
the  manpower  they  can  miistcr  to  give  us 
the  necessary  help  for  final  victory? 

However,  I  recently  heard  a  Canadian 
broadcast  which  stated  that  no  conscrip- 
tees  who  are  now  or  who  have  been  fight- 
ing overseas  would  he  transferred  to  the 
South  Pacific  unless  they  volunteered  for 
South  Pacific  service.  It  was  recently 
announced  by  our  War  Department  that 
our  fighting  troops  in  Europe  would  go 
direct  to  the  South  Pacific  area.  So.  it 
looks  as  though  the  American  boys  will 
be  called  upon  to  do  most  of  the  fighting 
in  the  South  Pacific  when  the  European 
warfare  ends. 

Upon  inquiry  I  find  that  In  Canada 
th3  draft  for  military  duty  covers  men 
from  18  »i  to  42  years  of  age.  inclusive. 
Until  December  1944  drafted  men  weie 
not  sent  overseas  unless  they  volunteered. 
in  .spite  of  a  law  that  had  been  amended 
to  provide  they  could  be  sent  out  for 
active  overseas  duty. 

How  extensively  Canadian  fighting 
forces  are  going  to  participate  with  us  in 
the  South  Pacific  no  one  is  able  to  say. 

Now  in  reference  to  Australia  in  the 
South  Pacific  where  most  of  the  fighting 
is  now  going  on.  I  might  say  the  Aus- 
tralian boys  who  have  done  the  fighting 
and  dying  have  turned  in  records  that 
will  hve  forevermore;  their  courage  and 
performance  have  been  outstanding. 
However,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  a  couple  of  years  ago  Australia's 
back  was  up  against  the  wall  and  they  ap- 
pealed to  us  for  men.  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment to  repel  the  Jap  invasion.  Now 
Australia  had  a  law  on  the  books  which 
read  that  members  of  the  defense  forces 
who  are  members  of  the  military  forces 
shall  not  be  required,  unless  they  volun- 
tarily agree  to  do  so,  to  serve  l)eyond  the 
limits  of  the  Conmionwealth  or  any  ter- 
ritory under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  act  was  changed  In 
1943  to  take  in  a  little  additional  terri- 
tory known  as  the  Southwest  Pacific 
zone,  which  about  covers  New  Guinea, 
parts  of  Borneo,  and  Netherland  East 
Indies,  or  the  approach  to  Australia  from 
the  north. 

The  Defense  Act  J^o.  2  of  1943,  article 
3,  states, 

In  this  act  "the  southwestern  Pacific  rone" 
means  the  area  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  of  east  lon- 
gitude, on  the  north  by  the  Equator,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-ninth 
meridian  of  east  longitude. 

Or,  In  Other  words,  as  I  understand  It, 
unless  a  conscriptee  volunteers  he  would 
not  be  compelled  to  do  any  fighting  ex- 
cept within  the  territorial  limits  outlined 
in  the  act. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  in  this  war  to- 
gether, and  If  the  Dominions  have  equal 
voting  privileges,  they  should  have  equal 
fighting  opportunities.  No  reservations 
should  be  made  on  conscriptees  or  any 
other  fighting  forces  sis  to  when  or  where 
they  shall  be  sent  to  fight. 

We  take  our  boys  here  at  home,  give 
them  13  to  17  weeks  of  basic  training 


and  land  them  In  Prance,  Germany,  or 
the  South  Pacific,  or  wherever  we  want 
to  send  them.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  vol- 
unteering here  as  It  Is  In  the  Dominions 
for  overseas  service.  They  are  just 
shipped  anywhere  the  War  Department 
needs  manpower.  No  reservations  are 
made.    Away  they  go. 

Certainly  Uncle  Sam  has  responded 
nobly  with  cur  manpower  and  equipm.ent 
In  the  European  theater  of  war  and  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  states  cur  losses  have  been  60 
to  1  on  western  front.  The  record 
speaks  for  Itself  and  our  boys  have  turned 
In  a  brilliant  performance  on  every  fight- 
ing front  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  service  acts  cf 
the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  changed  so  all  conscriptees  are 
on  an  equal  basis  with  no  reservations 
made.  If  we  had  the  same  kind  of  laws 
on  our  books  it  might  be  a  question  of 
how  many  mothers  in  this  country  might 
want  their  boys  at  the  age  of  18  to  vol- 
unteer for  overseas  service.  Let  there  be 
no  special  privileges,  if  we  conscript  our 
boys  at  18  our  allies  should  do  likewise. 

I  want  this  imderstood  to  be  an  ap- 
peal to  interest  the  Dominions  to  put 
up  their  manpower  on  the  same  basis 
as  we  are,  as  it  is  only  fair  to  the  Cana- 
dian, Australian,  and  American  boys  who 
have  done  the  fighting  and  dying  and 
who  have  turned  in  records  throughout 
the  world  that  will  live  forevermore. 

Now  some  of  our  men  have  been  over- 
seas in  the  European  theater  for  2  or 
3  years  and  would  like  a  chance  to  come 
home  for  a  period  of  readjustment. 
Heaven  knows  a  great  many  of  them  need 
it  and  they  all  deserve  It.  Now  we  are 
out  to  win  this  war  and  just  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  for  military  expediency  I 
presume  our  men  will  go  direct  from  the 
European  fighting  area  into  the  south 
Pacific.  We  all  want  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  rapid  and  early  conclusion  to  save  the 
lives  of  our  thousands  of  boys,  get  this 
Job  done,  and  crush  forever  the  totali- 
tarian powers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  feel  the  National  Service  Acts  of  our 
Allies  should  be  on  the  same  footing  as 
ours  and  no  reservations  or  restrictions 
made  in  any  of  the  Allied  countries. 
Certainly  we  make  no  reservations. 
There  should  be  no  reservations.  All  of 
these  boys  from  the  Allied  countries,  and 
I  mean  the  Dominions,  fighting  this  war 
ought  to  be  given  the  same  consideration. 
It  is  Just  as  unfair  to  their  own  boys  as 
it  Is  to  ours.  And  our  fighting  troops  in 
the  South  Pacific  should  be  given  the 
support  necessary  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
early  close. 

So.  if  equal  voting  rights  are  granted  to 
the  British  Dominions  in  world  affairs, 
their  National  Service  Acts  should  be 
amended  to  give  us  the  unquestioned  sup" 
port  necessary  to  fight  with  us  in  any 
part  of  the  world  to  destroy  our  treach- 
erous, fanatical  enemies. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  it  woiUd  have 
pleased  and  bolstered  the  morale  of  our 
American  people  If  some  Canadian,  Aus- 
tralian, British,  and  South  African  troops 
had  been  with  us  at  Balpan,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  Okinawa,  particularly  from  coim- 
tries  which  are  nearer  to  these  Islands 
than  we  are. 


I  do  not  Hke  to  feel  this  South  Pacific 
war  Is  our  war  alone  because  outside  of 
the  Philippines  we  have  little  or  no  pos- 
sessions to  battle  over  and  our  allies  will 
benefit  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  South 
Pacific  than  will  the  United  States. 

When  the  European  war  ends  all  the 
manpower  of  the  Allies  and  total  re- 
sources and  equipment  should  go  into  the 
South  Pacific  for  a  speedy  and  total  vic- 
tory. 


The  Attitude  of  American  Yooth  Toward 
Compulsory  KiliUtary  TrainiB{ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  essay  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Miss  Therese  Zuccaro,  a 
student  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  School, 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  who  is  one  of  the 
winners  of  the  essay  contest  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  of  Ohio.  This 
contest  was  entered  by  approximately 
150.000  of  our  State. 

I  congratulate  Miss  Zuccaro  on  being 
one  of  the  11  winners  and  upon  her 
achievement,  and  respectfully  urge  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  read  her  splendid  essay. 

I  also  compliment  the  American  Ltgion 
of  Ohio  for  sponsoring  such  a  worth- 
while program;  and  they  have  today 
broiight  these  11  winners  as  their  guests 
to  the  greatest  capital  of  the  world. 

The  essay  follows: 

In  my  opinion  compulsory  military  train- 
ing is  the  best  means  of  insiirlng  ourselves 
against  war.  We  must  be  ready  when  our 
country  calls  upon  us.  It  Is  the  only  real 
security  of  our  Nation  against  other  nations 
who  become  Jealoxis  and  wish  supreme  power 
over  all  the  world. 

In  January  1790.  in  a  message  to  Congrtm. 
the  most  war-weary  and  peace-minded  of 
our  Presidents  said,  "To  be  prepared  lor  war 
Is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  preserv- 
ing peace — a  free  people  ought  not  only  to 
be  armed  but  disciplined."  These  words 
were  said  by  George  Washington,  the  Father 
of  our  Country.  The  two  basic  arguments 
for  military  training  in  time  of  peace  are 
siunnaarlzed  In  these  two  sentences.  Wash- 
ington was  prefacing  an  administration  bill, 
that,  as  a  common  obligation  of  citizenship, 
provided  for  the  universal  military  training 
of  young  men.  The  defeat  of  that  bUl  has 
cost  the  United  States  millions  of  Uves  and 
billions  of  dollars  from  that  time  down  to 
today.  If  the  effective  and  democratic  sys- 
tem which  Washington  so  earnestly  advo- 
cated bad  been  In  force  two  and  possibly 
three  of  our  great  wars  would  probably  never 
have  been  fought. 

Our  rei>eated  failure  to  maintain  military 
power  has  drawn  us  into  wars,  wars  which 
could  have  been  prevented  if  we  bad  held 
It.  The  best  and  cheapest  way  of  repairing 
our  historical  mistake  U  military  training. 
Furthermore,  It  is  an  excellent  way  of  de- 
fending ourselves  against  and  forbidding 
other  nations  to  wage  war. 

Physically,  we  are  a  vast  country.  We 
havo   hardened    into    soclai    and   economic- 
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dsMC*.  W«  DMd  new  IcTellng  forces,  and 
•ffaettv*  wayi  ot  renewing  our  democracy. 

I  aotnetlmes  hear  It  argued  that  the  poa- 
•eaalon  ol  ininiarjr  power  makes  nations  mili- 
taristic and  must  lead  them  into  war.  The 
truth  u  quite  otherwise,  as  Washington  told 
Congress.  Lack  of  power,  indeed,  may  make 
war  inevitable.  Lack  of  it  led  us  Into  war 
with  the  Barbary  states  and  with  Great 
Drttain  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
e«ntury.  Our  lack  of  it  enabled  Germany  to 
defy  us  in  the  First  World  War  and  to  dis- 
regard us  when  preparing  for  this  one.  But 
poasesalon  of  power  does  not  necessartly  lead 
to  war.  For  more  than  60  years  the  French 
Republic  had  a  powerful  army  based  on  2 
ye«r»  (and  part  of  the  time.  3  years)  of  unl- 
Tr-sal  military  training,  and  never  once  com- 
muted aggrewlon  against  her  neighbors. 
For  nearly  20  years  Russia  was  developing 
the  mighty  armiea  which  saved  us  from  de- 
feat by  securing  time  to  organl»  the  forces 
w  ought  to  hava  had  to  begin  with  and 
nerer  onoe  had  to  make  an  aggressive  move 
•gainst  anyone. 

Military  training  will  make  our  young  men 
•trongcr.  healthier,  more  disciplined,  and 
more  self-reliant  It  will  mature  them  emo- 
tionally, help  them  to  be  courageous,  teach 
thara  understanding,  and  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  their  country. 

Clearly  it  la  the  most  Important  Instru- 
ment that  democracy  can  bring  to  the  Job  of 
aafeguardlng  lu  future. 


GcTcrameBt  Life 
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Principal    digereneta,    national    service 


HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

or  I 
IN  TH2  ROUSE  Of  REPRESENTATI\'E3 
Monday,  iprti  23,  194S 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr]  Speaker.  I  am  offer- 
ing a  bill  to  embody  in  national  service 
life  Insurance  the  Advantages  which  are 
contained  In  Unltetl  States  Government 
life  insurance.  Tie  enactment  of  my 
measure  will  provide  that  all  national 
service  life  insurance  policies  which  are 
now  in  effect  or  whifch  later  may  be  Issued 
to  the  members  of  lihe  armed  forces  shall 
Include  those  additional  benefits  that  are 
contained  in  the  llnited  States  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  policies.  National 
service  policies  ai|e  Issued  to  persons 
having  active  servlde  In  World  War  No.  2. 
but  United  States] Government  policies 
are  limited  to  pe^ons  who  served  in 
World  War  No.  1. 

The  advantages  4f  United  States  Gov- 
ernment life-insur4nce  are  positive  ones-. 

life  insurance   versus 


Consequently,  my  measure  affects  di- 
rectly the  welfare  of  each  of  the  15.0C0,- 
COO  American  men  and  women  who  have 
or  who  will  have  seen  service  in  the 
armed  forces  by  the  end  of  World  War 
No.  2.  This  Is  borne  out  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  United  States,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  A.  Ulio. 
who  stated  on  December  31,  1942,  in  a 
general  memorandum  on  life  insurance 
to  the  armed  forces  that  United  States 
Government  life  insurance  has  the  fol- 
lowing advantages  over  national  service 
life  insurance: 

(a)  They  contain  a  permanent  and 
total  disability  benefits  clause. 

(b)  There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
Individuals  who  may  be  named  benefi- 
ciaries, including  estates. 

(c)  Death  benefits  may  be  paid  in  a 
lump  sum,  or  in  stated  amounts  for  a 
limited  period  or  for  life. 

(d)  Premium  rates  are  lower. 

My  studies  of  this  important  question 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  are  still 
further  advantages,  some  of  them  mate- 
rial ones,  in  United  States  Government 
life  insurance,  and  I  have  had  prepared 
a  table  which  shows  in  outline  form  the 
principal  differences  between  the  two 
types  of  Insurance: 
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U.   8.   Ocvemment   lift  insurance 


liiB  bisunuica 


.SI  p#r  tl.Ono  monthly  for  340 
SO  and  over,  life  incoms,  10 


BenrflHary  nnftrr  an  30, 

months.     Beo«Sciary 

y«ars  oertalti. 
Two:  (li  "Automatic"  »ttVm«nt;  (2)  refund  life  inoome. 

rettardVas of  bewflnsn's '-— 
Active  duty  World  War  N< 

Any  day  of  month 

After  first  lao  days 

Restrict^ .".".*" 

Only  rxopn  of  reswrv*  (on  coiTerted  pcjicy)  over  rarmenta 

inad«  to  qualified  beoe^ 

Kot  pmnitt«>>l 

Compamtive  b»ahh  »tat»nifcnt.  VA-MS.  wha*  In  wrvfaa 
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V.  8.  Ooywtunent  life  insurance 


IW  perwrt. 

UTS  per  )1,000  monthly. 

Do. 
tS.75  per  tl.OOO  monthly  for  340  months. 

Foot:  (I)  Caah;  (3)  monthlr  Income,  3  to  20  years;  fl)  lif^ 
tncnmc.  »  yean  eertain;  (4)  life  income,  10  years  certain. 
w  orl<l  Wm  No.  1  service. 
1st  day  of  month  only. 
At  all  times. 
0. 

Unrestricted. 
Permitted  for  entire  death  benefit. 

Permftted. 

Medical  examination  required  after  3  months  of  lapse. 


No. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  placing 
national  service  life  insurance  on  a  more 
equlUble  basis  with  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Ufe  Insurance  Is  one  which 
cannot  In  Justice  be  postponed.  Many 
thousands  of  claims  are  being  paid  out 
each  year.  World  War  No.  2  veterans 
and  their  families  are  being  differenti- 
ated against  unduly  each  day  the  present 
differences  remain  in  effect.  I  trust  that 
we  may  speedily  obtain  action  on  this 
natter.  It  is  a  $100,000,000,000  problem, 
which  directly  affects  every  serviceman 
and  a  majority  of  the  families  of  this 
NaUoo. 


ObscrratMu  oa  Price  Coatral 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  KonraBOTA 
W  TH*  HOUaS  OF  RXPRfiSENTATTVES 

Thursdar.  April  12. 194S 

Ur.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
|9   extend   wj  remarks.   I   include    a 


thought-provoking  article  on  the  dan- 
gers to  our  whole  p^lce-stabilization  pro- 
gram arising  from|  the  enormous  and 
steadily  increasing  ^ount  of  money  in 
circulation  today:    | 

Recent  more  or  lee^  oiScial  opinion  of  the 
need  to  suppre8.3  specjulaUon  to  prevent  ris- 
ing prices  of  capital  a^ts  Is  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  universal  ijendency  to  blame  bad 
restilts  on  effect  rathe*-  tiian  on  cause.    This 
Is  particularly  true  wlien  It  woulcl  have  been 
tinpoptUar  or  dlfflctilt  io  deal  with  the  cause. 
Basle    human    reactions    to    fundamental 
condltloru  change  bui  little  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next.  (  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  this  thotjght  as  we  roed  "War 
and   Inflation  In   Spaii   1780-1800."   by  Earl 
J.  HamUton.    This  article  appears  In  the  No- 
vember  Issue   of   the  [Quarterly  Journal   of 
Bconomlca.    Mr.  Haml  ton  writes.  "Tlirough- 
out    the    ages.    Inflat  on-mlndcd    ministers 
have    attributed    cuneney    deprx-ir.tlon    to 
spectilatlon."  and  he  quotes  from  a  decree  of 
the  Spanish  crown  Issi^ed  In  1790  m  follows: 
"Men  who  having  abandoned  calllr-s  usefiU 
to  society  and  not  beiilg  restrained  by  honor 
or  rlrtua  are  the  lastjuments  thtt  spectUa- 
tors  employ  for  the  n(  farlotis.  cuanlr^g,  and 
perfidious  maneuvers  t  irough  wMch   to  sat- 
isfy   their    greed,    the;'    degrade    the    paper 
money  of  the  sUta,  i  loth withstanding  tha 
religious  pimctuallty  w  Ith  which  the  interest 


Is  paid,  a  part  of  the  capital  Is  amortized,  and 
other  promises  are  fulfilled." 

When  prices  begin  to  rise  due  to  continued 
deficit  financing  building  up  an  excessive  sup- 
ply of  money  In  the  hands  of  Individuals, 
the  tendency  to  attempt  to  control  the  effect 
(rising  prices)  rather  than  the  cause  (stirplus 
money)  results  In  part  on  a  failure  to  under- 
stand the  rather  peculiar  effect  which  an 
overabimdant  supply  of  money  has  upon 
price  levels.  The  effect  on  prices  of  an  over- 
abimdant supply  of  money  Is  less  familiar 
to  us  than  the  more  well-known  price  fac- 
tors such  as  supply  and  demand,  wage  costs, 
etc.  This  Is  understandable  because  It  Is 
only  rarely  that  the  supply  of  money  Is  not 
more  or  less  In  balance  with  business  needs 

Obviously,  our  cost  of  living  or  over-all 
price  structure  Is  the  total  of  the  cost  of  a 
vast  number  of  Individual  and  often  wholly 
unrelated  articles.  We  are  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  these  Individual  prices  and  the 
factors  affecting  them.  We  can  see  that  il 
one  of  these  articles  is  in  over-abundant 
supply,  the  price  will  d2cllne,  or  conversely 
when  demand  exceeds  supply,  we  must  pay  a 
higher  price.  Changing  manufacturing  costs 
such  as  wages,  manufacturing  tiBclency  etc 
are  likewise  familiar  and  c£^y  understood' 
We  usually  deal  with  these  various  price 
qurstiors.  however.  In  an  economy  where  the 
supply  cf  money  fluctuates  more  or  less  with 
the  requirements  of  buaineas  from  jz&t  to 
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year  and  hence,  money  supply  can  be  ois- 
regarded  as  a  price  factor. 

The  total  amount  oi  money  and  the  total 
ways  in  which  this  money  can  be  spent  con- 
Btltutee  the  framewca-k  within  which  these 
Individual  price  factors  function.  This  can 
be  expressed  in  simplified  form  as  money 
in  use  equals  general  prices  plus  trade. 

Trade  Is  the  entire  economy  of  the  country 
and  ts  aU  Inclusive,  even  to  real  estate  and 
other  capital  transfers,  service  and  business 
payments,  etc.  When  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween money  in  use  and  trade  is  broken,  we 
either  Inflate  or  deflate. 

When  money  In  use  increases  at  a  greater 
rate  than  the  requirements  of  trade,  the 
resulting  Increase  In  price  is  inflation.  In 
our  opinion,  the  word  "inflation"  should  be 
reserved  for  such  an  increase  tn  price  result- 
ing from  monetary  cauECB  and  not  be  applied 
to  rising  prices  resulting  from  changes  in 
cost  or  supply  and  demand  factors  affecting 
particular  prices. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  amount  of 
money  in  use  Increases  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  requlremenU  of  Uade,  the  general  price 
level  must  rise.  This  does  not  mean  of  course 
that  the  price  of  every  particular  article  mak- 
ing up  this  general  price  level  must  rise. 
The  supply  and  demand  for  each  particular 
article  as  well  as  actual  manufacturing  costs 
will  continue  to  operate  within  the  monetary 
framework,  and  partlcujar  prices  will  fluctu- 
ate accordingly.  It  Is  the  over-all  effect  that 
Is  confusing  where  an  Increase  In  money  In 
use  establishes  the  framework  of  general 
prices  within  which  each  partictilar  price 
moves. 

There  Is  no  argument  about  the  increased 
monetary  purchasing  power  In  the  form  of 
deposits  and  currency  created  In  the  United 
States  during  the  war.  The  extent  of  this 
Increase,  however,  is  not  always  appreciated. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  without  allowing 
for  the  vast  potential  purchasing  power 
which  is  held  in  the  form  of  savings  depoaiU 
and  Government  bonds,  demand  deposits  and 
currency  in  circulation  alone  have  increaasd 
both  absolutely  and  percentage-wise  at  a 
greater  rate  than  at  any  time  since  the  dis- 
astrous Inflation  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
We  have  made  the  following  estimates: 


Change  in  per  capita 
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There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
as  yet  reached  the  end  of  this  expansion  of 
deposits  and  currency.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  Increase  wUl  continue, 
certainly  until  the  end  of  the  war  and  pos- 
sibly for  a  number  of  years  thereafter.  There 
appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  a  change  In  phi- 
losophy on  the  part  of  policy-making  officials 
In  Washington  and  "spending  for  recovery," 
which  has  t)een  a  basic  tenet  of  the  New  Deal, 
seems  as  strong  as  ever.  Anyone  who  thinks 
otherwise  should  read  the  speech  titled  "Post- 
war Problems  and  Policies"  made  by  Dr.  Gold- 
enwlser,  who  served  for  many  years  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  is  now 
economic  adviser  to  the  Board.  Dr.  Golden- 
wlser's  speech  is  reprinted  In  the  February 
1M5  Issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

There  is  every  Indication  that  plans  are 
being  formulated  for  another  deluge  of  pub- 
lic spending  if  the  post-war  reconversion  pe- 
riod leads  to  what  is  considered  to  be  excessive 
unemployment  and  cuts  In  wage  payments. 

As  we  have  Increased  the  supply  of  money. 
Its  use  has  tended  to  decline.  There  are  a 
number  of  reasons  for  this,  among  which  we 


think  the  foUowing  are  the  most  lmp(»-tant : 
(1)  TtMre  are  many  things  we  would  like  to 
buy  which  are  actually  not  being  made  today. 
(3)  There  Is  the  uncertainty  of  the  continua- 
tion of  war  )obs  and  the  desire  to  set  aside 
part  of  earnings  against  a  possible  period  of 
uneaplQfment.  (3)  There  is  a  sincere  un- 
wiUlognMB  to  spend  freely  d\irlng  the  war 
and  a  wiUingness  to  abide  by  price  control  and 
rationing  as  an  aid  to  the  war  effmt.  When 
the  war  is  over  and  the  patriotic  motive  no 
longer  pre\-all8.  we  are  extremely  skeptical  as 
to  the  willingness  of  peopl-  to  continue  to 
buy  with  restraint.  We  think  they  will  spend 
more  freely  for  something,  although  we  would 
not  venture  to  guess  what  it  might  t>e. 

Where  and  when  the  increased  use  of  the 
superabundant  supply  of  money  would  be 
felt  cannot  in  our  opinion  be  forecast.  As  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  there  has 
never  been  In  the  world's  history  a  period 
following  a  continued  and  rapid  increase  In 
money  supply  when  people  have  not  eventu- 
ally spent  freely,  and  we  believe  they  will 
again  with  the  consequent  inflationary  effect 
upon  the  general  price  level. 

If  It  should  be  found  that  this  excess  money 
was  beginning  to  t>e  used  to  purchase  capital 
assets  with  corresponding  rising  prices  and 
some  such  measures  were  adopted  as  were 
recently  recommended  by  Marriner  S.  Eccles, 
we  doubt  their  effectiveness  in  controlling 
the  inflationary  problem.  Asstiming  they 
were  successful  In  preventing  expendittires 
on  capital  assets,  we  believe  that  once  hav- 
ing created  the  desire  to  exchange  money  for 
goods  or  property,  the  money  would  merely 
be  spent  elsewhere.  It  might  even  te  driven 
underground  to  black  markets  which  we 
think  would  be  far  more  harmful,  particularly 
if  this  spending  happened  to  break  out  In 
commodities  aiul  foodstuffs  which,  through 
rising  basic  living  costs,  would  affect  eveiy- 
one  and  the  poor  more  than  the  rich. 

We  question  Mr.  Eccles'  argument  that  as 
the  tax  measures  would  be  applied  only  to 
purchases  made  after  a  certain  date  during 
the  war.  they  would  tend  to  dry  up  buying 
rather  than  selling.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
when  the  cause  of  rising  prices  rests  In  a  dls- 
equUibrlum  of  the  monetary  framework — In- 
flation— f>eople  buy  not  as  a  speculation  on 
short -run  prices  but  because  they  fear  a 
decline  In  the  purchasing  power  of  their 
money  and  are  Interested  In  acquiring  prop- 
erty which  they  believe  will  tend  to  main- 
tain Its  value.  We  discussed  this  phase  of 
the  question  at  length  In  our  comments  of 
February  12.  1946.  If  this  assumption  is 
correct,  the  fact  that  newly  acquired  capital 
assets  could  be  sold  only  at  a  heavy  penalty 
would  not  restrain  one  from  buying.  The 
motive  would  be  long-term  preservation  of 
purchasing  power,  not  a  short-term  spectila- 
tlon  in  price. 

Since  any  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
old  "hssets  not  affected  by  the  new  taxes 
would  Immediately  come  under  the  new 
restrictions  when  reinvested,  we  think  that 
such  sales  would  be  made  only  under  great 
provocation.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  that 
rather  than  having  the  desired  effect  on 
restraining  the  rise,  capital  values  would  be 
forced  higher  than  ever  through  a  restricted 
supply,  while  demand  stemming  from  the 
Increased  money  supply  was  unaffected.  If 
our  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  buying  capital 
assets  as  a  protection  against  rising  prices 
is  correct.  It  seems  to  us  that  those  who 
share  our  beliefs  would  be  benefited  rather 
than  harmed  by  these  proposals  which  Mr. 
Eccles  recognizes  deal  with  effect  rather  than 
cause. 

Many  people  are  cotwtlng  on  a  tremendous 
volume  of  production  of  peacetime  goods  to 
keep  prices  down  after  the  war.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  production  creates  tl-e 
purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy  itself. 
This,  therefore,  still  leaves  us  with  the  ex- 
cess money  supply  ttuilt  up  during  the  war 
with  which  to  deal.  This  excess  money  sup- 
ply Is  largely  based  on  Government  debt  and 


Its  reduction  depends  upon  debt  retirement 
or  purchases  bv  Individuals  of  bonds  now 
held  In  the  banking  system.  Thta  seems 
most  unlikely. 

Because  price  controls  and  supply  and  de- 
mand op»»rate  within  the  monetary  frame- 
work, they  are  effective  in  determining  rela- 
tive prices  of  particular  things  once  money 
in  use  expands  at  a  greater  rate  than  trade 
requirements.  They  have  never  been  known 
to  be  a  solution  to  the  rise  of  general  prices 
growing  out  of  disequilibrium  Ijetwecn  money 
and  trade.  As  long  as  we  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  effect  rather  than  the  cetise,  the 
unknown  ts.  In  otn-  ojslnlon.  merely  when, 
where,  and  how  much  prices  will  rise. 

Economic  Trend  Line  Stvdies. 

M.  D.  MoaEHOusx. 


Missouri  Lefislatnre  Pledges  Support  to 
President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  194S 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  16,  1945.  the  Missouri  Legislature 
passed  a  Senate  concurrent  resolution  in 
which  it  pledged  to  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Missouns  first  President,  its 
loyal  support  in  the  performance  of  the 
arduotis  duties  recently  thrust  upon  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  expresses 
the  feeling  of  the  people  ot  Missouri  and, 
I  believe,  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  all 
realize  that  these  are  critical  and  event- 
ful days  in  our  country's  history  and  a 
time  when  our  Conunander  in  Chief  and 
Chief  Executive  should  have  the  united, 
loyal  support  of  every  true  American. 
If  we  give  him  that  support  and  t>acking 
President  Truman  will  give  every  ounca 
of  his  being  in  bringing  to  us  and  to  the 
world  a  speedy  victory  over  the  foes  of 
democracy  and  a  lasting  peace. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  at  this 
point  the  resolution,  which  is  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution   10 

Whereas  by  that  Inexorable  decree  of  fate 
from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  a  native- 
born  Mlssourlan,  the  Honorable  Harry  S. 
Truman,  has  been  exalted  to  the  high  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
In.  we  hope,  the  last  days  of  the  roost  devas- 
tating and  extensive  war  of  all  history;  and 

Whereas  we  take  considerable  pride  In  the 
fact  that  a  natlve-txjrn  Mlssourlan.  for  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
occupies  the  oflloe  of  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  It  l.«  vital  to  our  national  Interest 
that  we.  of  whatever  political  faith  and  re- 
gardless of  whfltever  views  we  may  entertain 
as  to  domestic  policies,  stand  solidly  together 
in  all  things  affecting  the  Interest,  the  power, 
the  prestige,  and  the  perpetuity  of  otir  be- 
loved Nation:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri  {the  House  of 
Representative:^  concurring  therein).  That 
we  express  our  Implicit  faith  In  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Truman,  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces  and 
as  our  new  leader  In  world  affairs:  that  we 
pledge  to  him  our  undivided  loyalty  and 
support  m  the  discharge  of  the  onerous  du- 
ties that  confrcnt  him:  that  we  are  confide.it 
he  will,  with  our  allies,  continue  the  prose- 
cution of  World  War  No.  2  to  final  victory. 


i'll 
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and  m«T  Dlvln*  Providence  so  guide  mm  In 
tne  adjustmenu  that  mxiax  b«  made  by  and 
between  the  peace-loving  nation*  of  the 
%orld  that  in  winning  the  war  we  shall  alao 
win  the  peace — peace  that  shall  bless  the 
World  for  generations  to  follow  and  throtigh 
the  ages  to  come;  and  be  it  further 

Reiolt^.  That  this  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Journal  and  an  engroesed  copy  there- 
of sent  to  His  Excellency,  the  Honorable 
Harry  S  Truman.  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  to  the  Honorable  Poh- 
wxst  C  DowKxix  and  the  Honorable  Pkank 
P  Buccs.  Senators  in  Congress  from  Mis- 
•ourl:  and  to  each  9t  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
■ourl  delegation  m  the  House  of  Representa- 

MTtS. 


Address  of  Prime  Minister  Eamon  de 
Valera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSSTTS 

nt  THK  ROCSK  OP  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  therein  a  touching  tribute  to 
our  late  beloved  President.  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  made  by  Hon.  Eamon  de 
Valera.  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland,  on 
April  13.  1945.  In  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment that  day  of  Dail  Eireann  "as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  of  sympathy  with 
the  American  people  on  the  death  cf 
their  President." 

I  also  Include  herein  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  of  adjournment,  and  a  copy  of 
Prime  Minister  de  Valeras  message  to 
President  Truman: 

MZUAMxa  or  nntm  uzhvstt*  b.%mon  dc  valira 
IN     uavuta    TH«    AOJorBNiirNT    or    wn- 

UaKANN.    Aran.    13.    1»4S 

I  wish  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
CaU  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  of  sympathy 
with  the  American  people  on  the  death  cf 
their  President.  We  have  very  special  rea- 
sons for  sympathizing  with  the  American 
people,  so  many  of  whom  ara  of  our  own 
blood,  and  we  should  like  to  let  them  know 
from  this  bouse  how  deeply  we  sympathiza 
with  them  in  the  loss  of  their  great  leader 
who  has  led  them  successfully  through  so 
many  trials. 

President  Roosevelt  wUl  go  down  to  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  greatest  of  a  long  line 
of  American  Presidents,  with  the  unpar- 
alleled distinction  cf  having  been  elected 
four  time*  as  head  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  iJie  greatest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  any  man.  It  is  also  a  measure  of 
his  loss.  Personally.  I  regard  his  death  as 
a  loss  to  tiie  world  for  I  bellev«  hU  whole 
career  bad  shown  that  he  could  ultimately 
tM  dependftl  upon  when  this  war  had  ended 
to  throw  his  great  InHuence  behind  and  de- 
vote hU  g!-eat  energy  to  the  establishment 
oX  a  world  organization  which  would  be  Just 
and  which  being  Just,  could  hope  to  save 
humanity  i*rom  recurring  calamities  like  the 
present  war. 

Ws  should  also  like  to  express  our  deep 
■rmpathy  with  President  Roosevelt's  family 
to  which  he  was  so  deeply  attached. 

Ouldhlm  Trocalre  De  air  a  anam  agtjs  go 
tftuga  Ds  solas  d«  mhuintir. 


LcncK  raasKs  bt  dail  dxxaxw  ok 

JkTVL    1).    1643 

K'sclveti,  That  Dail  Eireann  extends  to  ths 
people  of  ths  United  States   its  deep  sym- 


pathy on  the  death 
and  as  a  tribute  of 
that  the  House  do  row 


MCSSACX   SENT  BT    MX 
imtTMAN    OK 


th' 


On    behalf   of 
Eireann.  and  of  the 
to  express  our  deep 
President  Roosevelt 
pathy  with  his 
can     people     In     th^ 
befallen  them, 
and  a  noble  leader. 

May  Ood  give  solace 
family  to  bear  their 


Am4  rlca 


EXTENSION 


HON.  CUR 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


of  President  Roosevelt 
respect  to  bis  memory 
adjourn. 


DC  VALZIA  TO   PSZSISENT 
APUL    13,    1»49 

Government,    of    Dail 

people  of  Ireland,  I  wl&ia 

sorrow  on  the  death  of 

ind  our  very  great  sym- 

famfly  and  with  the  Amerl- 

calamity    which    has 

has  lost  a  great  man 


and  strength  to  bis 
great  trial. 


Valiai  It  Leader 


OP  REMARKS 


NCE  CANNON 

lilSSOtTU 

O  '  REPRESENTATUTa 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr  Speak- 
er, fellow  Missounans  have  called  my  at- 
tention to  an  editdrial  In  the  New  York 
Dally  Mirror  of  April  14.  a  eulogy  of 
Franklin  D.  Rooievelt.  The  editorial 
appears  anonj-miusly  but  I  have 
learned  that  It  is  fl-om  the  gifted  pen  of 
Glenn  Neville,  a  najive  of  St.  Joseph.  Mo., 
the  editor  of  the  M  irror.  and  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beauti:  ul  and  eloquent  trib- 
utes paid  to  the  1  ite  President.  I  have 
asked  that  it  be  lna|erted  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  editorial  is  is  follows: 

PSATn 

The  day  is  beauti  ul  with  spring. 

The  valiant  leader  goes  home  through  ths 
land  he  loved  for  th«  long  rest  and  the  vast 
forever. 


CALLAI  T  LXAOIB 


Laughing  as  he  fought 
Ing  our  own  barbs 
chin  outthruat,  u 
Jaunty  tUt.  the 


our  battles,  parry- 

ith  twinkling  wit,  ths 

prafsed,  the  cigaret  et  ths 

catching  the  light. 


specti  des 


Stirring  the  chill 
lenglng.   chiding: 

ThU  great  Nation 
endured.  wUl  revive. 
only  thing  we  have  to 

Leamhig  patience 
anodyne    of    pain    In 
leaven  of  humor; 

"I  hope  you  will 
usual  posture  of 
win  realize  it  makes 
In  not  having  to 
steel  arotmd  on  the 


BRAVX    Il^*n■^^ 

b4x)d  In  our  hearts,  chal- 


wlU  endure  as  it  has 

and  will  prosper — the 

fear  is  fear  Itself." 

n  ptiln.     Learning  the 

work.     Learning    ths 


cany 


Amer  ca 


for  100.000  planes. 

said.)      Calling     for 

el")      Calling  for 

yilps      ("Imj)osslbleI") 

ng  the  usual.     And 

n^ght   of  America  out- 


vicToaioi  s 

Demanding    the    diincult 
Impossible. 

Calling  upon 
("Impcsaible!"     some 
75.000   tanks.      (••Imp4eslbl 
10.000.000  guns.  10.000 
The    impossible    becoiil 
the  quiet,   terrible 
stripping  every  goal 

Our    armies     shat       , 
Smashing  the  ridiculous 
and   West.     Our  flags 
near,  and  then — 

In  ths   newspaper 
tlons.  over  ths  air.  into 
like  shock  of  the 
dead. 

The  anality  and  th^  beginning. 


shattering 


pu^on  me  for  the  un- 

sltti^g  down.     I  know  you 

it  a  lot  easier  for  me 

about  10  pounds  of 

b(^tom  of  my  legs." 


LKAOEK 

Assuming    ths 


the    evU     Idols. 

egotists  of  the  East 

astieam,  our  victory 


(ifflces.   ths   radio  sta- 
ths  homes,  the  bullet- 
President  la 


wo'ds — ths 


For  him  who  phrased  the  freedoms,  who 
believed  In  "the  triumph  of  the  ideal."  who 
hated  war,  who  died  that  men  might  not 
senselessly  die  again,  we  to  whom  the  grief 
Is  close,  and  humble,  millions  through  the 
world,  beseech  ths  grace  of  Ood. 


Post-war  Planning  in  Economic 
Adjastments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  rLORn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
entitled  "Post-war  Planning  in  Economic 
Adjustments."  by  Cecil  Wright  Pember- 
ton.  executive  secretary.  Florida  Tax  In- 
formation Association.  Inc..  before  the 
Riverside  Womaps  Club.  April  4.  1945: 

In  the  very  kind  Invitation  given  to  b« 
guest  this  morning,  everv  assurance  was 
given  that  my  guess  would  be  as  good  as 
anyone's,  the  subject  being  Post-war  Plan- 
ning in  Economic  Adjustments.  However 
much  we  might  wish  to  write  a  formula  or  a 
blueprint  for  a  post-war  world,  the  vagaries 
of  human  nattire  doom  such  a  process  to  dis- 
appointment. Indeed,  despite  the  effort  at 
world  organization,  and  the  grandiose  plans 
for  a  parley  on  world  problems,  the  effort 
has  serious  obstructions  at  the  outset. 
Omens  of  ill  will  and  suspicion  precede  It. 

While  total  war  Is  conducted  by  methods 
which  change  as  to  tactics  and  equipment 
from  day  to  day,  always  being  perf Arted,  the 
world  statesmen  continue  with  equipment 
of  about  the  fifteenth  century.  On  the 
record  of  nlstory  down  to  the  present  hour, 
there  has  been  no  Improvement  In  man's  re- 
lation to  man  from  decade  to  decade  nor 
from  century  to  century  except  to  get  worse 
Behold  the  present.  Witness  the  past.  Then 
guess  the  future. 

While  men  fight  and  die  under  the  most 
horrible  conditions  all  over  the  globe,  the 
hope  of  the  world  has  been  focused  on  the 
slim  possibilities  of  the  slogan,  'This  must  be 
the  last  war."  Before  the  firing  ceases  or  the 
guns  grow  cold,  a  framework  of  international 
cooperation  is  suggested  in  two  ways-  i 
Dumbarton  Oaks;  2  Bretton  Woods  agree-' 
ment. 

JUST    WHAT    a    DtTMBABTON     OAKST 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Washington 
estate  where  statesmen  came  together  in 
1944  and  made  preliminary  arrangements  for 
the  later  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
Calif.,  on  April  25.  1945.  The  tentative  un- 
derstanding was  that  44  nations  were  to  par- 
ticipate; that  the  rlghte  of  all  nations  were 
to  be  recognized  within  the  framework;  that 
voting  privUeges  would  be  equal;  and  the 
right  to  establish  governments  of  their  own 
choosing  would  be  acceptable  carte  blanche. 
This  was  supposed  to  rest  on  declarations  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  but  suddenly  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Atlantic  Charter  did  not 
exist  beyond  some  verbal  transmissions,  easily 

^f,^K?  !k*°  """^  ^"^^  "  ^"y  disregarded, 
such  is  the  record  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  past 
The  record  of  San  Francisco  is  yet  to  be 
written. 

During  1944  the  International  aviation  con- 
ference  (Chicago.  lU.)  was  ignored  by  Rus- 
aia.  who  declined  to  send  delegates.  At  the 
Taiu  meeting  of  the  Big  Three.  It  now  ap- 
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pears  there  was  appeaseraent,  and  voting  bal- 
ance was  secret  agenda.  Russia  demands  the 
Lublin  committee  be  seated  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference,  whlcli  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britai.i  stoutly  reject.  On 
top  of  that,  and  as  fuel  to  the  flames,  Russia 
sends  only  her  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  to  attend  at  San  Francisco,  which 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  again 
protest  in  strong  terms,  for  this  shows  con- 
tempt for  the  whole  effort. 

PCaSIMISlf  DXVKLOPS:  GLOOM  PEBVADES 

Despite  these  obstructions,  depressing  as 
they  are.  the  effort  should  not  be  abandoned: 
and  they  should  have  tie  prayers  and  sup- 
port of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  yeani 
for  peace  after  the  greatest  blood  bath  of  all 
history;  a  war  which  stietches  from  pcde  to 
pole,  reaches  over  every  continent  of  the 
earth,  shattering  life  and  wealth  accumula- 
tions of  the  centuries.  However  much  or 
little  that  may  come  out  of  San  Francisco, 
the  lesser  known  and  confused  Bretton  Woods 
proposal  Is  history  ma):lng  In  portent  and 
objectivity. 

JVST  WHAT  IS  BUTTON  WOODSt 

Located  In  New  Ham{)shlre.  it  was  a  con- 
venient meeting  place  during  1944  for  bank- 
ers, economists,  and  Internationalists. 

WHAT  WAS  UOtn  AT   SanTON  WOODS? 

Two  Items  of  the  cumliersome  agenda  seem 
to  sum  it  up:  (1)  Thtxe  was  proposed  an 
international  loan  fund  of  •9,000.000.000 
the  United  States  to  contribute  $3,000,000.- 
000;  (2)  There  was  prop<«ed  an  International 
Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
which  would  supposedly  dispose  of  Interna- 
tional fiscal  policies  and  financial  adjust- 
ments. It  is  notewortty  that  this  confer- 
ence was  dominated  In  great  degree  by  the 
personality  of  Lord  Mayaard  Keynes  (which 
Is  pronovmced  Kanes),  whose  theoretical 
schemes  nave  been  put  to  practice  more  In 
the  United  States  than  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  past  decade. 

As  to  the  bank,  this  has  not  received  any 
serious  objections  but  the  loan  fund  has 
become  the  target  for  mounting  attack  and 
defense.  It  is  well  to  regard  these  conten- 
tions, pro  and  con,  for  tt  Is  the  loan  fund 
which  activates  the  process  of  a  so-called  in- 
ternational accord.  The  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference Is  to  give  over  considerable  time  to 
an  Internationa,  police  force  (called  security 
council),  but  this  Idea  has  been  frowned  on 
by  Russia  who  flatly  de<:lare  they  (Russia) 
will  not  be  policed  if  adjudged  wrong.  Since 
the  whole  conference  procedure  is  like  giv- 
ing a  pledge  to  a  lodge,  church,  or  sorority 
affair — a  pledge  more  ofi«n  observed  In  the 
breach  than  In  the  performance — the  sta- 
bility of  the  double  talk  coming  out  of  San 
Francisco  must  be  finally  hinged  on  Bret- 
ton Woods  economics,  aid  what  comes  out 
of  that. 

Thus  we  find  Bretton  Woods  Is  superior  to 
Dumbarton  Oaks;  and  w«  discover  that  with- 
in the  Bretton  Woods  proposal,  the  loan  fund 
is  superior  in  Importance  to  the  bank  of 
reconstruction. 

THZ  MECHANICS  OF  THX  LOAN  FUND 

Out  of  the  total  of  $9,000,000,000  contem- 
plated, the  United  Stales  Is  accorded  the 
high  honor  (??)  of  pu:tlng  up  three  bil- 
lion. Where  money  Is  Involved,  the  United 
States  is  always  elected,  and  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. Our  status  thereafter  is  28  percent 
of  the  voting  power.  It  is  ftirther  provided 
that  we  place  Into  the  fund  actually  $600,- 
000.000,  which  Is  divided  10-percent  gold 
($60,000,000  gold),  and  the  balance  In  dol- 
lars of  the  Nation's  cunency.  Our  full  lia- 
bility, of  course,  is  $3,0CO,O00.000,  and  must 
be  added  to  the  gross  debt  of  this  Nation 
when  adopted. 

At  this  point,  the  advocates  and  opponents ' 
divide  into  two  camps. 


Pro- loan  fund:  The  supporters  claim  with 
motmting  enthusiasm  that  we  are  spending 
at  the  rate  of  $260,000,000  dally  to  prose- 
cute ths  war.  that  we  have  a  gross  direct  net 
debt  <a  $234,000,000,000:  and  three  billion 
more  or  less  is  of  no  consequence  when  It 
will  put  the  world  on  its  feet.  This  argu- 
ment proceeds  further  to  vu^e  that  loans  will 
make  purchases,  purchasing  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  Industry  (whose  wheels?)  business 
wUl  boom  and  the  golden  era  wlU  be  upon  us. 
Wars  will  not  happen  and  Just  can't  happen. 
•aMTt  the  advocates.  Added  to  this  is  a  long 
parade  of  economic  supporters,  which  Just 
about  clinches  the  argument  beyond  conten- 
tion. Any  criticism,  therefore,  is  reactionary, 
unprincipled,  and  unchristian. 

Con-loan  fund:  On  the  other  band,  we 
have  the  kUl-Joys  who  come  out  flatly  that 
It  Jtist  won't  work.  They  declare,  and  with 
considerable  force,  that  loans  and  glfu  will 
march  hand  in  hand  in  any  such  a  deal;  that 
the  United  States  will  be  the  sucker.  The 
authorities,  they  assert,  paraded  as  econ- 
omists are  all  socialists  of  the  first  water. 
and  actually  a  nondescript,  conglomerate 
bunch  of  left  wingers  with  a  decided  red. 
at  least  pink,  glow  and  complexion.  Oppo- 
sition Is  stubborn.  Insisting  the  contrivance 
not  be  swallowed  full  blown  in  the  bottle 
without  removing  the  cork  to  see  wliat  it 
smells  like. 

Both  positions  are  extreme,  of  course. 
But  the  pressure  to  have  this  approved  with- 
out fullest  discussion  and  analysis  make  it 
suspicious:  It  suggests  added  caution  and 
conservatism  in  dealing  with  the  question. 
The  loan  fund  is  probably  a  lend-lease  under 
another  name.  The  bank  of  reconstruction 
handles  long-term  loans,  which  come  due  in 
1980  in  the  main.  There  have  been  discov- 
ered some  glaring  omissions  as  to  controls  In 
both  the  Ijank  and  the  loan  fund.  While 
ctirrencles  are  held  to  be  the  focus  for  sta- 
bility, this  divides  into  two  schools  of 
thought,  of  approval  and  disapproval.  One 
group  Insist  the  dollar  and  the  pound  ster- 
ling be  held  In  line,  while  the  opposite  group 
demur  to  this  procedure;  they  would  make 
all  currencies  a  case  study  and  artificially 
pump  them  up.  The  assumption  is  there- 
fore made  that  money  will  do  the  whole  Job, 
while  common  sense — and  the  record  dic- 
tates— that  control  be  exercised  over  added 
factors. 

CARTELS,    TAfilFFS.     NEWS.    AND    PaOPACANOA 
rACTORIES 

Loaning  money  outside  the  United  States 
has  always  been  a  risky  business,  not  alone 
because  of  the  political  complexities  but 
more  because  of  the  way  business  is  con- 
ducted in  secret  fashion.  Otir  whole  lending 
power  underwrites  this  loan  fund  despite  the 
power  to  withdraw.  WhUe  we  put  up  $3,- 
000,000.000,  or  iU  equivalent.  Just  what  the 
balance  of  the  nations  can  or  will  put  up  is 
interesting  conjecture.  Almost  aU  of  them 
are  broke  or  without  resources  that  are  not 
already  pledged.  Through  August  1944,  the 
British  Ministry  of  Economic  Warfare  an- 
nounced the  Nazis  had  looted  $24,600,000,000 
from  the  occupied  countries.  Great  Britain 
is  little  better  off. 

A  word  of  caution  on  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
Dumbarton  Oaks  is  not  another  Treaty  of 
■Versailles.  It  does  not  assume  nor  pre- 
sume boimdarics.  fix  reparations,  nor  seek 
revenge.  Dumbarton  Oaks  is  simply  a  parley 
Intended,  among  other  things,  to  settle  on 
some  kind  of  International  security  council, 
primarily,  to  contain  the  peace  of  the  world — 
11  and  when  we  get  It. 

Since  war  making  has  become  more  of  an 
economic  process  than  either  political  or 
military  processes,  the  omissions  of  Bretton 
Woods,  and  Its  decided  lack  of  clarity  on 
some  phases,  must  be  taken — even  stressed — 
as  weaknesses.  Stability  of  currencies  within 
nations,  individually,  is  assumed  as  a  pre- 


requisite of  peace.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Unless  cartels  are  con- 
trolled, tariffs  are  p>ollced.  and  propagarula 
outlets  curbed,  there  wiU  be  war  in  less 
time  than  30  years.  Let  us  address  ourselves 
to  these  problems. 

Cartels:  A  cartel  is  an  arrangement  be- 
tween producers  who  control  prime  sources 
of  materials  and  output  for  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  this  output  In  specified 
areas.  It  Is  not  a  trust.  It  Is  not  a  cor- 
poration. It  is  not  an  individual;  but  is  an 
aggregation  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
would  be  competitive.  The  cartel  smothers 
competition. 

Although  the  cartel  has  functioned  since 
ancient  times,  even  in  Biblical  days,  it  has 
been  the  modem  world  of  the  last  century 
to  give  It  Frankenstein  appearance.  There 
are,  of  course,  good  cartels  and  bad  cartels. 
It  Is  of  capitalistic  creation,  but  the  Rus- 
sians have  utilized  it  and  made  It  at  home  In 
a  communistic  ecoriomy. 

The  financial  operations  are  always 
shrouded  In  great  secrecy.  IU  natural  In- 
clination for  greed  has  brought  it  oKire  and 
more  to  the  attention  of  governments  eveij- 
where.  In  some  Instances,  the  government 
Rids  and  abets  it,  as  for  example  the  Nazis. 
Cartels  penetrate  tariff  barriers  batter  down 
trade  obstructions,  cross  frontiers,  and  contl- 
nenU.  They  know  neither  naUonallty  nor 
confinement.  During  the  Interim  between 
World  War  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Oennany  per- 
fected the  cartel  In  not  only  production  and 
prime  materials  but  in  patents  as  well. 

Although  some  cartels  are  good,  the  ma- 
jority are  malign.  Thus  we  have  a  black 
market  about  us  all  the  time  wherever  they 
reside.  And  despite  the  war,  cartel  agree- 
ments are  like  arrested  TB,  ready  to  break 
out  again  and  return  to  power  in  even 
stronger  and  more  virUe  form.  Effective 
world  front  action  must  be  taken  against 
them.  The  war  makers  are  not  absent  from 
this  group. 

Tariffs :  'With  respect  to  Uriffs.  the  proposal 
makes  some  references,  mostly  superficial, 
and  without  teeth.  Tariffs  are  the  device  by 
which  domestic  production  is-  protected 
against  outside  competition.  To  build  a 
productive  machine  without  It  in  a  growing 
economy  is  quite  Impossible.  But  with  Its 
completion,  tariffs  are  a  clot  In  the  stream 
when  they  l)ecome  extreme.  The  Republican 
Party  In  this  Nation  has  been  the  tradltioiul 
party  of  high  tariff,  while  the  Democratic 
Party  has  been  free  trade  and  for  revenue 
only  In  the  tariff  field.  Tariffs,  which  are 
barriers,  created  much  of  the  hate  and  bit- 
terness prior  to  the  1939  debacle.  Our  own 
tariff  of  1922.  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act,  was  a 
predicted  hate  maker  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment. 

As  we  discuss  primary  hopes  and  laudable 
ambitions  of  the  post-war  world,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  facts.  Perhaps  the  first  fact 
is  this  war  is  not  over  when  the  shooting 
stops.  The  struggle  of  the  century  wUl  then 
begin.  Mr.  Churchill  said  this  at  the  clcse 
of  World  War  No.  1:  "The  twitUe  of  the 
giants  has  ended;  the  quarrels  of  the  pyg- 
mies has  now  begun."  This  time  the  battle 
of  the  giants  wUl  not  abate  except  as  to  form. 
In  this  twilight  zone,  military  operations  will 
subside  and  then  the  Inexorable  law  of  eco- 
nomics will  begin  to  exact  harshest  pen- 
alties. Efven  the  boldest  optomlst  pales  be- 
fore the  pandora's  box  from  which  shall 
spew  forth  grotesque  creations,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  not  yet  dreamed  or  contem- 
plated. 

A  lapse  Into  nationalism  Is  Inevitable: 
The  Continent  of  Europe,  looted  and  ravaged 
by  the  Nazis  to  the  extent  of  $24,600,000,000, 
is  completely  prostrate,  all  production  and 
Bgriculiure  smashed.  Materials  values  have 
vanished,  but  more  important  spiriiusl 
values  have  gone  with  them.     Drivtu  like 
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animals  by  tb«  gestapo.  tb«  J\mgl«  Uw  ot 
•xuTlT&I  is  th«  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
IClllloDS  have  been  uprooted  from  home  and 
tamtUes.  which  they  shall  never  see  sgaln. 
Other  millions  have  been  put  to  death  by 
torture,  beating,  and  cremation  In  the  ab- 
batolrs  of  Poland.  Dante'i  Inferno  Is  but  a 
feeble  and  Improvised  Imagination  which 
pales  In  compartscn  This  is  less  than  60 
bours  from  where  we  &und  and  sit  today. 
For  the  survivors  of  this  horror  Is  there  any 
possibility  for  rational  composition  of  the 
hate,  the  revenge,  and  the  sure-&re  reckon- 
ing which  has  been  planted  In  their  hearts? 
News  freedom;  the  propaganda  menace. 
Under  thu  heading,  we  have  the  past  as  a 
harbinger  of  the  future  Mr.  Kent  Cooper 
In  his  book.  The  Free  Press,  submtu  shock- 
ing evidence  against  the  news  agencies  of 
the  world.  Operated  almost  as  private  In- 
stitutions, he  calls  the  roll  of  Reuters  of 
London,  Havas  of  Pans.  Tass  of  Moscow,  the 
Italian  and  Japanese  news  agencies  as  cess- 
pools of  Iniquities.  There  can  be  no  peace, 
declares  Mr.  Cooper,  so  lung  as  these  Insti- 
tutions thrive  unchallengsd  and  uncon- 
trolled. Always,  and  st  all  times,  they  act 
for  their  secret  masters  to  foment  unrest, 
sxispicion.  and  ev^n  war  among  ths  peace- 
loving  (>eoples  of  the  world.  This  Is  not.  he 
goes  on  to  add.  a  recent  development  but 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  Lis  factories 
must   be  stopped. 

nn  ooMxsnc  debt  smjATioM 
The  Bretton  Wocds  proposal  Is  a  world 
arrangement,  say  Its  authors,  and  discussion 
must  therefore  cover  the  whole  water  front 
or  range  of  International  dlsciisslon,  neglect- 
ing the  local  and  provincial  problems.  When 
the  mounting  debt  of  this  Nation  is  even 
timidly  suggested  as  a  talking  point,  the  up- 
roarious advocate*  ot  Bretton  Woods  howl 
thst  we  owe  the  money  to  ourselves,  that  the 
Issue  is  trifling,  and  forget  It. 

Should  we  accept  the  premise  that  we  owe 
the  money  to  ourselves,  then  certainly  It 
must  be  admitted  we  owe  the  money  to  each 
other.  On  acceptuig  the  second  premise,  the 
authors  of  the  first  premise  find  themselves 
in  difBcult  position.  For  regardless  where 
we  owe  the  money,  we  do  owe  It  and  It  must 
be  paid  if  we  are  to  be  honest  about  It. 
In  the  absence  of  payment,  ws  rob  our  own 
people  and  disgrace  the  national  position. 
As  of  March  30.  1945.  the  gross  net  direct 
debt  was  »234  808.039,900.86. 

The  debt  limit  Is  set  by  law  and  has  been 
changed— upward — from  time  to  time  and 
very  often  during  this  war.  The  latest  bill 
raises  the  limit  to  8300.000.000.000.  which  Is 
expected  Juna  I.  1946.  Compare  this  with 
•50.000.000,000  in  1038  which  very  soberly 
was  declared  by  economists  to  be  the  top 
Ifcnlt  we  could  carry. 

We  have  a  debt  situation  to  which  nobody 
can  point  with  pride  and  some  have  been 
forthright  with  gestures  of  alarm.  It  doas 
precious  little  good  to  dismiss  It  by  sa]ring 
"wm  must  win  the  war."  This  is  the  flight 
ftom  reality  which  spells  danger.  During 
lC:i.  the  dally  spend  was  8300.000,000,  which 
Is  new  reduced  to  $260,000,000  dally — more 
than  810.000.000  an  hour. 

BASIC  PHnXISOPHIKS 

As  we  turn  again  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
financial  arrangement  for  a  world  fund,  we 
find  two  philosophies  facing  each  other.  One 
Is  the  capitalistic  world,  which  has  spread 
•uccessive  layers  of  debt  on  the  structure 
over  the  centuries,  and  is  now  accumtilatlng 
debt  faster  than  ever  before.  On  the  other 
aide,  we  have  the  communistic  world  where 
repudiation  and  debt  cancelation  is  the  nUe. 
Moreover,  ths  latter  S3rstem  maksa  it  quit* 
Impoaslble  for  debts  to  be  created  in  a  com- 
munistic world,  and  It  is  iiiconslstent  with 
th«  rr  nctple. 

B.^.c  .i:y.  th«  revolutions  and  social  up- 
heavals of  tha  centuries  past  have  k>een  an 
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has  declared  its  readiness  to  sign. 

Voting:  Bach  member  has  250  votes  plus 
1  additional  vote  for  each  part  of  its  quota 
eqtiivalent  to  8100,000.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  decisions  shall  be  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast. 

The  percentage  of  total  votes  is  calctilated 
on  the  assumption  that  only  those  nations 
represented  at  the  conference  will  Join  tho 
fund.  As  other  countries  Join  the  fund. 
each  individual  country's  share  of  the  total 
votes  will  decline. 

NoTX.— Of  the  total  number  of  votes,  the 
BrltUh  Empire  controls  25.3  percent;  Con- 
tinental Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  18  percent;  and 
Latin  America.  9.7  percent. 
The  monetary  Itmd: 

Total $3,800,000,000 

United  States  share 2. 750. 000.  000 

Tlie  Bank  of  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment : 

Total _ 89.100.000.000 

United  States  share 3. 175.  000.  000 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  8TATE8 

Monday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Alf  M.  Lcin- 
don,  former  Governor  of  Kansas,  at  the 
Rrst  Methodist  Church,  Topeka.  Kans., 
Sunday  evening.  April  22.  dealing  with 
some  of  the  probleris  presented  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations,  and  the 
Chapultepec  Pact. 

I  earnestly  recomnend  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Mr.  Landon'f  careful  analysis  of 
the  basic  differences  between  the  two 
proposals — Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Cha- 
pultepec— and  his  s  iggcstions  as  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  American  delega- 
tion at  the  San  Fra:iclsco  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
which  convenes  in  San  Francisco  next 
Wednesday  is  the  most  momentous  event  In 
modem  history.  We  can  hardly  overstate, 
overemphasize,  or  exaggerate  what  the  out- 
come of  that  conf eren  »  means  to  the  future 
of  the  world.  And  I  cm  not  sure  that  all  of 
us  are  thinking  clearly  about  it. 

It  is  made  all  the  more  difficult  by  funda- 
mental differences  in  the  ideologies  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Ostensibly,  we  all  believe  in  democracy. 
The  Russians  tell  tis  that  Soviet  Russia  U 
more  democratic  thtji  the  United  States. 
But  we  say  the  Soviet  Ooveriunent  is  a  to- 
talitarian desi>otlsm. 

The  Englishman  vlU  tell  you  that  the 
British  Commonwealth  Is  the  greatest  of  all 
democracies,  but  when  Mr.  Churchill  says  he 
wlU  not  liquidate  th'i  British  Empire  there 
are  those  who  wonder  how  imperialism  can 
be  reconciled  with  real  democracy. 

We,  in  our  proud  Republic,  glory  In  our 
democracy,  but  the  l^ussians  and  even  the 
British  are  not  the  cnly  ones  who  say  that 
we  are  an  oligarchy  ruled  by  economic  royal- 
ists. I  have  heard  ICO-percent  Americans 
say  the  same  thing.  Eo  perhaps  we  may  be  as 
wrong  In  cur  estimate  of  the  essence  of  'he 
Soviet  and  of  British  imperialism  as  they 
are  wrong  in  their  estimate  of  us. 

I  believe  there  is  i,  greater  desire  for  an 
International  peace  o-ganlzatlon — a  great  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  average  man  to 
strive  for  It — and  a  greater  willingness  to 
make  concessions  toward  building  a  workable 
peace  structure  than  there  was  in  1919. 

Now  is  the  time  to  move  constructively  at 
San  Francisco. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  YalU,  primary 
emphasis  had  to  be  luld  on  achieving  victory. 
Everything  had  to  b<  sutxirdlnated  to  build- 
ing victory  by  three  men,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, Winston  ChurcnlU.  and  Joseph  Stalin. 

Each  of  those  mer  held  in  his  hands  the 
economic,  political,  aid  military  power  of  the 
three  great  countrijs  he  represented  and 
headed. 

One  was  truly  an  autocrat.  The  other 
two — under  the  stiniulous  of  all-out  war — 
proceeded  on  the  sane  basis. 

The  restilt  of  their  acts  was  the  same. 
There  was  little  substance  of  -democratic  di- 
plomacy in  any  of  tlielr  policies.  The  result 
is  an  old-fashioned  balance-of-power  world 
organization. 

The  fundamental  Interests  of  the  three 
men.  outside  of  wlnr  Ing  the  war,  were  widely 
different. 

The  mental  make-up  and  the  methods  of 
Stalin  and  of  the  piKjple  he  rules  are  prac- 
tically the  opposite  of  those  of  the  other  two. 

The  result  of  this  Is  the  present  world 
political  climate.  The  real  world-wide  desire 
for  serious  experimentation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  democracy,  which  existed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  First  World  War,  is  largely 
missing  from  the  present  picture. 

The  great  difference  between  1919  and  1945 
is  that  at  Paris  the  all-Important  victorious 
powers  were  desirous  of  a  peace  structure — 
11  It  fit  their  individual  national  Interests. 


San  Francisco  will  be  a  horse  of  a  different 
color.  Russia  and  Britain  have  in  mind  a 
totally  different  idea  for  world  security — 
partly  perhaps  because  neither  Is  very  sure 
of  us. 

The  glorification  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  be- 
yond reason  and  facts  has  contributed  to  that 
uncertainty.  It  Is  stifling  intelligent  thhik- 
Ing — not  only  as  to  the  proposed  form  of 
world  peace  organization  but  of  Infinitely 
greater  importance — the  kind  of  peace  on 
which  it  is  based. 

Sympathic  and  constructive  suggestions  for 
amendments  like  the  Council  of  Churches 
report,  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  Mr.  Hoover's,  and  the  Chapulte- 
pec pact  are  immediately  weakened  by  the 
attitude  that  we  will  take  whatever  we  can 
get. 

That  way  of  thinking  might  have  been  all 
right  for  Dfimbartou  Oaks — as  a  start — when 
primary  emphasis  had  to  be  laid  in  achiev- 
ing victory,  but  the  primary  Interest  has 
already  changed  as  the  result  of  Allies'  vic- 
tories from  building  victory  to  bxilldlng  per- 
manent and  lasting  peace. 

We  are  the  most  powerfvil  people  In  the 
world  today.  No  nation  can  afford  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  right  organization  unless  we 
ourselves  fall  down.  We  cannot  fall  down 
If  we  have  the  courage  to  stand  up. 

We  are  exactly  the  same  Inexperienced  peo- 
ple in  international  politics  who  have  done 
an  Incredible  Job  of  standing  up  against  the 
professional,  highly  trained  armies  of  the 
world. 

We  can  do  the  same  Incredible  Job  of  build- 
ing peace.  It  is  no  harder  for  peace  than  it 
Is  for  war. 

We  don't  have  to  clash  with  Russia  and 
Britain.  It  is  Inevitable  that  we  approach 
our  problems  from  a  different  angle.  We 
mtist  not  get  all  sentimental  about  anybody, 
any  more  than  we  have  to  hate  anyone. 

The  place  and  the  time  to  speak  is  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  any  case,  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
mtist  not  be  steam-rollered  even  though 
many  people  get  sentimental  or  frightened 
about  touching  anything  already  set  up. 

What  we  need  right  now  is  cold  cotirage 
and  cold  common  sense.  We  have  a  lot  of 
that  whenever  we  choose  to  use  it. 

There  Is  plenty  of  opportunity  to  amend 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan — and  it  needs  to 
be  amended.  That's  what  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  is  for.  There  are  many  highly 
Important  tinanswered  questions  inherent  In 
the  Dtimbarton  Oaks,  Yalta,  and  other  meet- 
ings, that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  mtist  be 
answered  before  I  can  decide  either  for  or 
against.  I  mean  the  failure  to  have  a  clear 
meeting  of  the  minds,  one  way  or  the  other. 
Is  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  plan.  In  light 
of  events  since  Yalta,  that  meeting  of  the 
minds  does  not  exist  now.  I  mention  a  few 
that  are  more  than  mere  details.  The  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  cur  military  and  finan- 
cial undertakings  In  post-war  Europe  and 
Asia,  particularly  in  the  government  of  our 
part  of  Germany,  on  reparations  in  kind,  or 
the  use  of  slave  labor,  spheres  of  Influence 
and  boundary  questions  that  Involve  the 
mass  movements  of  populations  around  like 
cattle.  But  the  biggest  and  most  important 
of  all  the  questions  that  must  be  settled  be- 
yond any  doubt  is.  Where  will  be  the  power 
to  amend  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Pact? 

Some  hold  the  power  to  block  any  amend- 
ment or  to  hold  any  investigation  rests  in 
the  hands  of  any  two  of  the  Big  Five.  That 
must  be  changed  so  that  the  charter  can 
be  reviewed  and  amended  In  the  light  of 
events,  changing  peace  needs,  and  Improved 
faith  In  international  cooperation.  As  It 
stands  today,  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal's 
great  weakness  is  its  failure  to  develop  basic 
world-wide  law.  or  to  provide  the  means  to 
facilitate  its  gradual  development  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  San  Francisco  Conference  must, 
like    ovur    Constitution,    contain    provisions 


which  will  nuike  the  development  of  a  body 
of  international  law  inevitable. 

The  alternative  is  not  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  or  International  chaos  or  anarchy. 
We  have  positively  the  alternative  of  rally- 
ing the  democratic  nations  behind  the  pact 
of  Chapultepec — already  adopted  by  all  the 
great  nations  of  this  hemisphere. 

That  is  not  an  autocratic  arrangement  as 
is  Dumbarton  Oaks.  At  Chapultepec  there 
was  no  surrender  uf  fundamental  principles 
that  are  not  only  morally  desirable  but  bet- 
ter statesmanship.  Therefore.  Chapultepec 
does  not  leave  misgivings  as  to  the  stability 
of  the  results  that  Diunbarton  Oaks  does. 

Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  of  the  great 
promise  of  Chapultepec  was  the  way  It  was 
done.  Senators  and  Memt>ers  <'>f  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  both  political  parties 
took  an  intimate  and  responsible  part  in  the 
conference  at  Mexico  City.  Representatives 
of  the  labor  unions  and  the  press  were 
brought  In.  It  was  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  abUity  of  free  peoples  to  unite  freely 
on  a  set  of  fundamental  principles. 

The  result  of  Chapultepec  is  definitely  not 
the  act  of  a  regional  bloc  of  nations  such  as 
Russia  is  insisting  on  for  her  protection.  It 
is  truly  the  act  of  a  body  of  American  nations 
united  only  on  certain  definite  principles, 
leaving  all  other  matters  to  the  solution  of 
free  men. 

Now  the  State  Department's  function  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Chapultepec  was  to 
help  formtilatc  American  needs  and  aspira- 
tions and  give  them  logical  shape.  But 
Dumbarton  Oaks  is  based  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent theory  than  Chapultepec.  It  is  based 
on  the  balance-of-power  theory,  actuated  by 
the  Big  Three  and  the  ghost  of  the  holy  alli- 
ance. 

The  Chapultepec  pact  contains  the  follow- 
ing clause  "•  •  •  The  activities  and 
procedtires  referred  to  therein  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  general  international  organizations 
when  formed." 

The  momentous  question  is.  will  the  Cha- 
pultepec pact  be  amended  to  fit  the  ancient 
balance-of-power  theory  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  thus  blocking  the  first  positive  step 
toward  true  cooperation  of  free  and  united 
nations?  Or  will  the  preliminary  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  repcfft  l>e  altered  to  fit  the  Chapul- 
tepec chao-ter? 

The  President's  untimely  death,  which  has 
plunged  civilization  into  sorrow,  undoubtedly 
gives  the  American  delegation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco a  freer  hand  to  decide  America's  poli- 
cies on  highly  important  and  still  undecided 
questions.  For  until  the  Senate — and  there 
may  well  be  some  questions  that  involve  the 
functions  of  the  National  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives— ratifies  the  post-war  settlements, 
they  are  still  undecided  as  far  as  America 
Is  concerned.  Undoubtedly  the  weight,  the 
prestige,  and  the  influence,  especially  of  the 
delegates  that  are  Members  of  the  Congress, 
are  enhanced. 

Chapultepec  has  demonstrated  the  pat- 
tern. It  Incorporates  ail  the  substance  of  the 
Council  of  the  Churches  recommendations. 
It  Is  an  American  pattern.  It  Is  good.  It  is 
not  based  on  the  interests  of  three  powers 
dominating  the  world,  but  the  cooperation  of 
21  nations  working  together  under  a  reign 
of  law  for  peace.  At  Chaptil tepee  there  was 
created  no  spheres  of  Influence  to  curse  the 
world.  Chapultepec  goes  ahead  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Kel- 
logg-Brland  Pact — to  outlaw  war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  provisional  proposals 
reverse  the  25-year  effort  to  outlaw  war  and 
legalizes  war  in  the  future  unless  the  Big 
Tliree  decide  otherwise  unanimously. 

At  Chapultepec  the  use  of  power  is  pooled. 
At  Dumbarton  It  is  left  competitive.  In  other 
words,  at  Dumbarton,  we  threw  out  the  win- 
dow the  concept  of  l-w.  At  Chapultepec  we 
restored  it.    Which  is  it  to  be  at  San  Fran- 
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The  United  States  must  ttriTe  loo«[  and 
hard  to  reconcile  the  diilerences  between  tbe 
•dvoeatea  oC  democratic  procedure  for  peace 
•ad  Bti  Threata.  Mr.  TrtmiaB  U  eonf rooted 
tnuarxUately  with  emutineUiif  a  foreign 
pollcf  out  of  m7«t«rtea,  Mcreta.  and  cbaoa. 
Ilie  forelgB  pollc;  be  inherits  la  not  routine. 
It  will  be  hta  Job  to  bridge  the  wid3nlng  gzp 
In  our  unity  on  poet-war  proposala  caused 
by  the  erer-growlnc  protesta.  "Why  weren't 
we  told  about  thlar* 

Alaiaat  like  an  embattlad  general,  he  has 
Om  taMiey  strain  of  mairtng  hla  dec  Is  tons  in 
the  field  Encoufaged  by  tbe  hopM  and  the 
prayers  of  his  fellow  clttsens — Imptred  by 
tb»  tpatt  of  hta  exalted  oOce.  be  has  the 
oppoftaalty  to  inspire  the  same  unity  of  pur- 
pose In  peace  that  is  behind  him  in  war. 

"nie  Lord  gtre  him  strength  and  courage 
and  fidelity  to  t>ear  what  he  must 


Peace  and  Prosperity — Oar  Share  in 
Estibliskinf  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  16) .  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
froni  a  statement  entitled  'Peace  and 
Prosperity— Oxor  Share  in  E^tablishmK 
It."  delivered  by  me  before  the  Cleveland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  Cleveland, 
Oh:o.  April  17.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
c^  follows  : 

There  is  no  fcrmula  which  can  guarantee 
peace  and  there  U  no  automatic  pilot  which 
can  steer  the  world  to  peace  and  propperlty. 
To  attain  peace  and  prosperity  we  must  steer 
our  course  by  a  star  whiCh  has  been  chosen 
with  the  greatest  of  care  to  lead  us  to  our 
ultimate  goal,  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
be  alert  and  capable  in  handling  our  ship 
so  that  we  can  ride  out  the  storms  and  keep 
clear  of  the  reefs  on  our  left  and  the  rocks 
on  oor  right  as  we  move  ahead.  To  put  this 
tn  the  terms  of  international  policy  we  must 
have  a  deep  faith  in  a  fundamental  guiding 
policy  and  we  must  provMa  and  operate 
whatever  pollt.cal  and  other  mechaalanis  are 
required  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  crcrj- 
da?  life. 

The  faith  needed  Is  thst  fundamental  faith 
tn  Ood  and  man  and  ourselres,  which  led  to 
the  foiindlng  of  America.     It  is  faith  in  the 
right    of    individuals    to    be    free.     Lincoln 
stated  this  faith  when  he  defined  democracy. 
He  said.   "As  I   would   not   be   a  slave,  so  I 
would  not  be  a  master.    This  expresses  my 
Idea   of  democracy.     Whatever  differs  from 
this,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference.  Is  no 
democracy."     This  reasoning  is  the  answer  to 
the  philosophy  of  dictatorship  by  whatever 
same  it  may  t>e  known.    It  is  the  true  test 
of  our  belief  In  democracy.     It  ta  easy  for  in- 
dividuals and  naUons  to  meet  the  first  te^t, 
for  no  person  wishes  to  be  an  Individual  slave 
and  no  nation  wishes  to  t>e  enslaved  by  an- 
other naUon.     But  untU  we  meet  this  second 
test,  we  do  not.  elUier  as  individuals  or  as  a 
aatlon.  catch  the  inspiration  of  true  freedom 
for  mankind.     Lincoln  wished  to  be  free  him- 
self and  wished  hta  nation  to  be  free,  and  be 
also  alshed  all  other  people  and  all  other 
nauona  to  be  equaUy  free. 
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In  the  future  while  by  no  means  guarantee- 
ing peace. 

B-  The  vote  In  the  security  council  ta  an 
Ingenious  compromise  which  has  the  great 
merit  of  bringing  all  nations,  large  or  small, 
before  the  bar  of  the  world  when  any  ques- 
tion threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  not  permitted 
to  vote  on  the  policy  to  be  recommended. 

C.  Settlements  of  local  disputes  through 
regional  arrangements  or  by  regional  agen- 
cies are  encouraged  upon  a  level  between 
that  of  nations  and  of  the  general  world- 
wide organization. 

D.  An  economic  and  social  council  ta  pro- 
vided to  deal  with  economic  and  social  issues 
uhlch  may  hold  in  them  the  keys  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  mechantams  Included 
In  the  Dumtartcn  Oaks  proposals  It  will  be 
nec3Sfary  to  meet  numerous  other  issues  of 
an  international  nature  if  we  are  to  secure 
post-war  peace  and  prosperity  and  to  do  our 
full  share  in  malsing  the  victory  of  our  armed 
forces  worthy  of  the  price  paid  for  It.  These 
i.vues  are  unavoidable.  The  Congress  ta  con- 
sidering, or  ta  about  to  consider,  numerous 
proposals  to  meet  them.  In  America  there 
ezlsts  the  extraordinary  opportunity  for  pri- 
vate citizens  especially  Informed  on  the  sev- 
eral issues  to  contribute  their  full  share  to- 
ward meeting  these  issues  by  presenting  their 
^  views  to  Congress  and  Members  of  Congress. 
The  proposals  already  under  consideration 
have  constructive  merit,  but  In  most  cases  nre 
subject  to  modification  and  Improvement, 
and  sugnestlons  to  that  end  will  be  welcomed 
by  Congress.  Solutions  will  have  to  ba 
reached  and  when  these  are  reached  It  is 
hoped  that  they  will  have  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  public,  and  unless  the  public  hcs 
suggested  better  solutions  the  public  will 
share  In  the  responsibility  for  any  damage 
that  ma.  come  from  these  solutions.  The 
Important  thing  which  I  wish  to  Impress 
upon  our  community  now  Is  the  existence  cf 
these  International  and  domestic  problems. 
Among  the  International  problems  ImmedU 
ately  before  us  are  the  following: 

1.  Rslief  and  rehabilitation  of  allied  oc- 
cupied nations,  recognizing  an  Important  dis- 
tinction between  their  wartime  and  post-war 
needs.  To  the  extent  of  our  wartime  obliga- 
tions under  the  lend-lease  program  and  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabUltatlon  Ad- 
mlntatratlon,  I  recommend  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  the  program  we  have  authorized,  ter- 
minating it  as  originally  proposed  and  then 
considering  our  post-war  obligations  on  a 
ser-arate  basis  as  a  part  of  our  post-war  eco- 
nomic program  in  the  light  of  our  own  needs 
and  of  our  own  domestic  and  international 
economic  recovery. 

2.  The  stability  of  credit  and  foreign  ex- 
change. This  ta  a  necessary  element  in  poet- 
vi-ar  recovery.  The  proposal  before  Congress 
provides  for  an  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  together  with 
an  International  Monetary  Fund.  Thesa 
proposals  having  grown  out  of  the  Intel-na- 
tional conference  held  at  Bretton  Woods, 
N.  H..  in  July  1944.  The  soundness  of  th« 
International  Bank  and  the  proposal  for  the 
establtahment  of  International  credit  has 
been  generally  approved,  but  there  ta  divided 
opinion  es  to  the  value  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  program.  Thta  latter  pro- 
gram ta  '  /idely  misunderstood.  It  ta  not  a 
banking  program.  It  ta  one  Intended  to  sup- 
plement the  estabUshment  of  Internatloual 
credit  with  standards  of  International  trada 
which  win  avoid  consequences  similar  to 
those  experienced  between  World  Wars  No  1 
and  No.  2  through  the  devaluation  of  na- 
tional currencies  and  a  general  resort  to  cut- 
throat competition  among  nations.  Thec» 
practices  contributed  to  the  world-wide  de- 
pression, While  It  is  recognized  that  thla 
feature  of  the  plan  requires  much  funhef 
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consideration  and  clarification.  It  ta  Impor- 
tant that  some  better  substitute  means  of 
stabilizing  International  exchange  be  pro- 
vided if  this  plan  ta  not  to  be  attempted. 

3.  Pood.  The  need  for  Increasing  efficiency 
In  the  production  and  d'.strlbutlon  of  foocta 
and  the  general  ratalng  of  the  level  of  nutri- 
tion available  In  the  world  ta  one  of  im- 
portance to  ourselves  and  to  every  other 
part  of  the  world  as  contributing  substan- 
tially to  its  peace  and  prosperity.  The  food 
and  agricultural  organization  developed  at 
Hot  Springs,  Va..  in  May  1943  ta  an  attempt 
to  reach  thta  need. 

4.  The  educational  systems  of  the  world 
are  fundamental  to  the  peace  and  stability 
of  the  world  and  their  Importance  increases 
In  proportion  to  the  reliance  placed  \ipon  tho 
principle  of  self-government  in  the  world. 
The  major  educational  problem  to  be  en- 
countered within  the  Axis  nations  ta  of  grave 
concern  to  the  United  Nations,  but  as  yet 
no  program  has  been  publicly  considered  as 
to  It.  On  the  other  hand,  an  Important 
emergency  problem  extats  also  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  educational  systems  and  culttiral 
institutions  of  the  allied  nations  which  wero 
destroyed  by  the  Axta  powers.  Thta  Involves 
not  merely  the  securing  of  ordinary  school 
equipment  but  also  the  recourse  to  America 
and  Great  Britain  for  guidance  in  scientific 
and  Industrial  processes,  including  labora- 
tory equipment.  In  place  of  the  recourse  for- 
merly had  to  Germany.  The  Importsmt  op- 
portunities Involved  In  this  need  were  con- 
sidered at  the  conference  of  Allied  Mtntaters 
of  Education  held  in  London  In  April  1944, 
at  which  the  United  States  was  represented 
by  a  commission  under  the  chairmanship  of 
William  J.  Fulbright.  now  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

8.  International  civil  aviation  presents  one 
of  the  most  Important  fields  of  international 
development.  America,  due  to  the  war.  ta 
the  world's  leader  In  aviation  today.  There 
will  be  subetantial  competition,  however,  for 
International  civil  aviation  In  the  poet -war 
period,  not  only  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
but  on  the  part  of  other  nations.  The  i  ace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world  are  closely  related 
to  the  policies  to  be  adopted  In  thta  field. 
Consideration  was  given  to  them  at  the  civil 
aviation  conference  held  at  Chicago  In  1944. 
An  Issue  is  being  drawn  now  as  to  the  best 
method  by  which  the  United  States  may 
regulate  the  participation  by  American  in- 
terests In  International  aviation.  Thta  Issue 
ta  before  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, but  It  ta  not  appropriate  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss the  Issue  In  advance  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  hearings. 

6.  International  communications  and  their 
regulation  are  more  vital  than  ever  to  the 
access  by  America  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  conduct  of  International  trade. 
In  past  years  there  has  existed  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  and  the  Communication  and 
Tranalt  Organization  In  connection  with  the 
League  of  Nations.  New  Issues  are  now  pre- 
sented In  the  fields  of  cable  and  radio  com- 
munication. The  policy  of  the  United  States 
on  thta  issue  ta  yet  to  be  developed. 

7.  International  Labor  Organization:  This 
Important  activity  has  survived  the  general 
abandonment  of  other  League  of  Nations  ac- 
tivities. The  United  States  of  America  has 
been  a  member  of  thta  organization  since 
1934.  and  the  organization  ta  now  being  car- 
ried on  with  offices  primarily  in  Canada.  The 
Importance  of  the  international  labor  Issue 
was  recognized  at  the  International  labor 
conference  held  in  Philadelphia  In  1944. 
While  thta  field  may  yield  even  more  critical 
and  Important  developments  domestically 
than  internationally,  the  International  ta- 
•ues  are  vitally  Important  to  the  future  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

8.  General  International  trade  and  travel  t 
The  development  of  International  poet-war 


trade  ta  of  primary  Importance,  not  only  to 
the  United  States  but  to  all  nations.  The 
degree  to  which  we  and  other  nations  will 
find  It  necessary  to  protect  home  industries 
presents  Issues  of  an  economic  and  commer- 
cial nature  which  usually  can  be  t>etter  solved 
In  detail  by  adr  lintatratlve  bodies  fully  In- 
formed on  the  facts,  than  by  legtalative  txxl- 
ies.  except  on  issues  of  general  policy.  In  this 
field  comes  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
This  rataes.  for  example,  the  question  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  admintetratlve  bodies 
should  be  permitted  to  adjust  tariffs  up  or 
down  from  tariffs  prescribed  by  legtalation. 
Under  the  law  of  the  United  States,  thta  au- 
thority now  extats  to  the  extent  of  a  50  per- 
cent variation  from  the  tariffs  fixed  In  1934. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  dtacretion 
be  enlarged  so  that  the  50  percent  variation 
shall  apply  to  the  tariffs  as  In  effect  In  1945. 
In  cases  where  the  tariffs  already  have  been 
reduced  by  60  percent  from  what  they  were 
fixed  In  1934.  thta  would  mean  granting  au- 
thority to  reduce  them  by  a  further  50  per- 
cent of  the  present  rate,  thiis  making  a  total 
reduction  of  75  percent.  Such  an  extension 
amounts  to  an  extraordinary  substitution 
of  administrative  discretion  in  place  of  legis- 
lative dtacretion.  The  normal  procedure 
would  be  for  the  legislative  body  to  adjust 
the  basic  tariff  rather  than  to  give  an  ad- 
mintatrative  body  the  right  to  change  a  legis- 
lative determination  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. Apart  frtMn  International  trade  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  there  will  exist  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  international  travel  which  carries 
with  it  tremendous  possibilities  for  benefits 
both  to  the  United  States  and  to  foreign  na- 
tions. Tourtat  travel  would  transport  Amer- 
ican credits  alvoad  In  exchange  for  pleasure 
that  would  not  come  seriously  in  competition 
with  American  productive  Industries.  It 
would  Improve  International  relations  and 
help  to  place  funds  abroad  where  they  would 
help  to  develop  a  market  for  American-made 
goods. 

0.  The  United  States  merchant  marine  will 
present  a  major  international  problem.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  we  shall  have  by  far  the 
largest  merchant  marine  fleet  In  the  world 
and  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  Navy  of  sub- 
btantlal  proportions,  we  shall  need  to  main- 
tain a  large  merchant  marine  as  an  auxil- 
iary to  the  Navy.  This  will  present  added 
reasons  for  a  Federal  Interest  In  a  large 
merchant  marine  service. 

10.  International  freedom  of  expression 
and  of  the  press.  Thta  subject  ta  related  to 
the  \BBue  of  cable  and  radio  communication 
but  it  ta  broader  than  that.  It  has  become 
clear  that  a  vitally  Important  factor  In  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  will  be 
aoceos  to  and  publication  of  the  truth  in  the 
news  of  the  world.  America's  interest  in  this 
extends  not  only  to  the  liews  to  be  publtahed 
in  America  but  in  the  news  to  be  publtahed 
about  America  throughout  the  world.  While 
this  is  a  major  question  of  International  pol- 
icy It  has  not  as  yet  received  the  public  rec- 
ognition to  which  It  ta  entitled. 

11.  International  Court  of  Justice:  It  Is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Jitatlctable  ques- 
tions be  determined  by  a  court  of  Justice  in 
International  as  well  as  national  fields  of 
Jurisdiction.  The  Permanent  Court  of  Jus- 
tice connected  with  the  League  of  Nations 
has  made  Important  contributions  to  thta 
end.  There  should  be  little  difficulty  la 
■ecurlng  general  adherence  to  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  an  International  court  of  Justice 
In  connection  with  the  United  Natiota  pro- 
gram. 

12.  Trusteeehlpe  of  dependent  places  and 
people:  It  ta  essential  that  the  United  States 
obtain  clear  and  complete  control  of  such 
strategic  places  as  thta  war  has  demonstrated 
are  essential  to  her  safety.  There  miist  not 
be  a  repetition  of  the  uncontested  seizure  by 
others  of  these  strategic  points  which  the 
United  States  reoentty  has  been  compelled  to 


recapture  at  great  human  cost.  In  the  event 
of  war  we  should  not  have  to  recapiure  our 
essential  defensive  outposts.  Atao  the  de- 
velopment toward  independence  of  the  de- 
pendent people  of  the  world  is  one  of  the 
major  txusteeships  restmg  upon  the  fr<*e* 
•overeign  nations  of  the  world.  The  princi- 
ples ol  the  Atlantic  Charter,  as  incorporated 
In  the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations, 
recognise  this  fact.  Conditions  may  well 
vary  with  each  location  and  with  each  group 
of  people  involved  but  the  general  right  of  all 
people*  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live  ta  an  important 
part  of  the  faith  of  America. 

13.  Treaty-making  processes  of  the  United 
States:  If  the  United  States  enters  the  gen- 
eral international  organization  and  assumes 
Its  full  share  in  vhe  international  problems 
of  our  time,  there  will  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  an  increased  need 
for  consideration  by  It  of  future  treaties 
bearing  on  these  relations.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  now  provides  for 
the  passage  of  laws  affecting  the  Internal 
affairs  of  this  Nation  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senat;. 
together  with  the  approval  of  the  President.. 
This  mp.kes  possible  constructive  and  rapid 
action  based  upon  the  will  o!  the  majority 
as  reflected  through  the  two  Hoiises  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  Constitution,  In  the  case  of  treaties,  does 
not  provide  the  same  facility  for  their  ap- 
proval. It  requires  the  consent  to  them  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  This 
places  a  veto  power  over  treaties  In  one-third 
plus  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate.  Thta 
results  In  a  negative  control  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  a  minority  In  that  one  House  cf 
Congress  In  which  States,  rather  than  popu- 
lation, ta  made  the  basis  of  representation. 
Accordingly,  in  the  event  of  our  entry  into 
the  United  Nations  treaty  and  its  approval 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
that  same  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
two-thirds  of  the  Rouse  cf  Representatives, 
will  owe  It  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ta  give  them  an  opporttmity  to  determine 
whether  or  not.  in  view  of  the  Increasing 
foreign  Interests  of  the  United  States,  they 
will  not  wtah  to  amend  their  Constitution 
by  putting  the  approval  of  treaties  under 
the  majority  control  of  the  two  Houses,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  statutes  of  tbe 
United  States  are  now  enacted. 

DoicEsnc  issues 

Equally  Important  with  International  sta- 
bility is  our  domestic  stability.  As  inter- 
national stability  ta  a  domestic  necessity,  so 
also  our  domestic  stability  and  pro^>erlty 
ta  an  Intematioiml  necessity.  In  thta  do- 
mestic field  the  problems  are  more  familiar 
to  our  public.  For  that  very  reason  these 
problems  represent  an  even  closer  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  Individual  American 
citizens  than  do  the  International  policies. 
They  Include  such  problems  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  National  solvency:  Thta  deals  with  the 
vital  problems  of  stopping  the  increase  of 
our  national  debt,  carrying  the  load  of  our 
present  debt,  and  adjusting  taxes  so  that 
they  will  be  stabilized  and  also  will  en- 
cotvage,  rather  than  discourage,  production. 

2.  Increased  production  and  full  employ- 
ment: This  calls  for  vmderstandlng  and  co- 
operation between  management,  labor,  agri- 
culture, and  government.  It  caUs  for  a  rec- 
ognition cd  the  need  for  ever-Increasing  pro- 
duction as  the  key  to  ever -increasing  pros- 
perity. 

3.  Inventions  and  new  products:  Many  of 
these  offer  the  promise  of  infinitely  greater 
returns  from  human  efforts  In  the  future 
than  has  rewarded  corresponding  efforts  in 
the  past.  Progress  In  such  fields  as  those 
of  avutlon.  radio,  automotive  power,  light 
meUls,  wood,  glass,  plastics,  electric 
welding,   electronics,  sulfa  drugs.  Improved 
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hocalcg  fmclllUes,  and  In  ccuntleta  other 
fields.  sucgMt*  tlM  new  TAluee  bued  upon 
human  Ingenuity  wblch  can  become  available 
to  a  cimisatloo  that  la  apprecUttva  of  tbetr 
value. 

4.  Improred  boualng:  Looking  to  the  ellm* 
InaUon  of  the  atUl  dl£graeefm  aluma  en 
bilgbted  areas  of  our  largely  populated  cen- 
ters, there  u  offered  In  thu  field  an  oppor- 
tuclty  for  prtrau.  as  weU  as  for  public, 
bousing  In  meeting  the  need  LegUlatloa 
•long  thcee  tines  U  being  considered  in  Con« 
frees  and  In  some  States. 

B.  ImproTsd  health  conditions,  safety  pro- 
grams, and  physical  standards:  These  all 
make  direct  contributions  to  productlveneas 
and  proepenty.  Attenuon  has  been  called 
to  th»m  by  the  many  physical  defects  dla- 
doaed  In  connection  with  the  draft  of  men 
for  mUlUry  serrlco.  There  U  a  need  for  hos- 
pital fadUtles  in  many  rural  and  other  areas 
of  this  RaUon.  These  should  be  developed 
through  prlTatcly  owned,  as  well  as  publicly 
owned,  agsnetes. 

•  Iduaitlonal  prcgrsaa  for  the  foundation 
of  deraocracy.  The  need  for  improved  edu- 
Ci^tlon  In  many  parts  of  the  Nstlon  has  b3en 
cmphaalacd  by  the  lack  of  education  dis- 
doaed  tn  the  attempt  to  qualify  men  for 
military  aerrtoe.  The  Kation  as  a  whole  suf- 
'•'■''wn  «uch  educatlaiai  defects  In  Ita 
eitlaeery.  and  it  U  important  that  means 
be  found  to  ovareome  such  lack  of  facilities 
•*»"•  "t  tha  aama  time  protecting  the  local 
control  orer  education  of  policies  against  en- 
croachment by  PMeral  poUcles. 

7.  Military  trahUng:  This  wUl  preaent  an 
lacue  which  cannot,  at  this  time,  satlafactorlly 
be  determined.  It  wlU  be  largely  affected  by 
the  quota  of  military  force*  which  it  may 
beeoBM  the  obUgatloo  ot  the  United  States 
to  maintain.  «paelaUy  in  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Corpa.  aa  a  part  of  our  obligation  under 
tha  ganaral  International  organisation  pro- 
poaad  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaka  conferences. 
I  believe  It  la  premature  to  paaa  upon  stich 
a  subject  In  advance  of  a  more  clear  under- 
Btandlng  of  what  our  obligation  to  supply 
armed  force*  1*  to  be  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Natlona  in  th*  y*arB  immediately 
•head  of  ua. 

t.  ralr  employmant  praeticca:  These  pre- 
aent an  Important  issne  which  should  be  met 
with  thorouch  oonalatency  with  our  national 
purpoaa*  and  Ideal*.  It  la  Important  to  con- 
sider which  practice*  should  be  put  under 
local,  aa  contraated  with  PMeral  control. 
FoUovlng  tha  precedent  eet  during  this  war. 
•ueh  Pideral  raguUtlona  naturally  would  ex- 
tand  to  employment  that  la  supported  by 
tana  which  ara  collected  without  racial  or 
ottaar  dlaolmlnatlon  and  therefore  shotild  be 
«>P*nded  without  such  dlacrtmlnatlon.  The 
^c"aa  of  poUelee  affecting  such  matters  will 
depend  primarily  upon  the  general  public 
•upport  of  tha  poUcy  inrolTed. 

9.  Tl»a  daealupment  of  a  code  of  fair  in- 
duatrlal  and  labor  relations  as  the  founda- 
tkm  of  Industrial  production  upon  which  our 
ataadarda  at  Uvtng  depend  Is  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  both  to  labor  and  to 
manafcment.     If  there   is  to  be  industrial 

and  proaperlty  it  ta  nuily  ImporUnt 
that  th*  utmoat  fairness  be  applied  to  all 
partla*  concerned  In  such  production  whether 
they  b*  employer*  or  employee*,  and  whether 
th«y  b*  members  or  oOclals  of  organised 
labor  or  ladostrlal  organlsatlona.  and  whether 
ttaey  b*  members  or  non-members  of  any 
crtanfattoa  whatever. 

10.  Th*  hnportancc*  of  combating  Infla- 
nea:  TW»  relate*  not  only  to  the  national 
•olecncy  of  thl*  NaUon.  but  also  to  th* 
vo^ta«y  obaarraae*  of  policic*  designed  to 
■t^lVMtf  tb*  Matlon  against  inflation.  One 
vttaUy  taportajit  poUcy  at  thu  moment  la 
ttx  b*«Ty  sabacrtpfUon  by  indlTiduals  to  ths 
8tv«Dtb  Wu  Bond  Onv*.  The  conversion 
of  m9tam  taak  depoelt*  and  especially  of 
hoardad  cub  Into  War  bonds  should  be  eve-' 
fully  con*ld*t*d  by  everyone  and  undertaken 
to  th*  fr<*t«*t  aKtant  po*alble. 


PrtTtalMn  of  Bcacli  Erosion  Essential  to 
Shores  of  Umted  SUtes 


EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 


HOH.  CLTDE  DOYLE 

cr  CAijroaKU 
D»  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  DOTLE.  Mj-.  Speaker,  I  have  tho 
honor  and  responsibility  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Importaiit  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  thi&  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. It  is  said  tjiat  a  larger  percent- 
age  of  the  beach  |  shores  of  the  great 
metropolitan  city  df  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
are  owned  by  mun^ipalities,  than  Is  the 

ler    municipality    of 
le  entire  coastline  of 
c  coast,  the  Atlantic 
^  tates.  and  all  of  the 
great  river  shores  bf  cur  Nation  are  all 
concerned  in  mattors  of  erosion. 

There  are  two  1  Important  measures 
pending  In  this  Co^igress,  looking  to  the 
aid  and  protection  against  erosion.  The 
first  la  H.  R.  2032.  which  gives  authority 
to  a  shoreline  investigation,  having  in 
mind  the  preventic^i  of  shore  erosion  by 


case   with   any 
North  America. 
California,  the  Pac 
coast,  of  the  Gulf 


currents,  waves,  an^ 
termlnlng  of  the 
protection,  develop^ 
preaervation  of  the 
oi  our  shores.    It 
of  these  important 
borne  entirely  by 


tides,  and  to  the  de- 
method  for  the 
lent,  restoration,  and 
eat  bathing  beaches 
irovldes  that  the  cost 
vestigations  shall  be 
e  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This,  I  believe,  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  prevention  of  Erosion  is  not  a  State 
matter,  it  is  a  national  matter  and  con- 
cerns the  health,  skfety,  and  recreation 
as  well  as  having  k  definite  bearing  on 
coastwise  commerc^  and  river  transpor- 
tation and  navigation. 

The  second  measUre  Is  H.  R  2033,  now 
pending,  which  provides  that  the  United 
States  Government  khall  share  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  siores  publicly  owned. 
It  declares  It  to  be  the  Federal  policy  to 
aid  In  the  construction,  but  not  the  main- 
tenance, of  works  for  the  improvement 
and  protection  against  erosion  of  the 
shores,  whether  oc^.  gulf,  or  river,  of 
the  United  States,  t  nd  which  shores  are 
owned  either  by  Sta  ;es.  municipalities,  or 
other  political  subdivisions.  But,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Federal  share  of 
contribution  toward  the  construction  of 
such  protecUve  woiks  shall  not  In  any 
case  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
thereof.  I 

B«r.  Speaker  and  B^embers,  while  It  may 
be  considered  that  the  policy  as  pro- 
posed in  H.  R.  2033  |ls  the  declaration  of 
a  policy  by  the  Federal  Government  not 
now  in  effect.  I  earnestly  and  respect- 
fully urge  to  your  attention  the  deslrlbU- 
1^— yes.  the  necessity— of  such  a  policy. 
Increasingly,  as  dl^nces  between  our 


coast  lines,  and  our 
lines  shrink,  by  n 
<iuency  of  rapid 
other  reasons  as 
tional  policy  aiding 


iilf  and  river  shore 
•n  of  speed  and  fre- 
•rtatlon  and  for 
this  proposed  na- 
land  assisting  in  the 


construction  of  publicly  owned  shores  of 
the  United  States  1*  not  only  wise  and 
Xundamentaily  soun^— it  has  become  an 


absolute  necessity.  Therefore,  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  House,  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  coastal  congressional 
districts,  to  wit.  the  Eighteenth  District 
cf  California  and  who  has  served  about 
15  years  as  president  cf  the  Recreation 
Commission  at  Long  Beach  and.  there- 
fore, has  Intimate  knoweldge  of  the 
worthwhileness  and  the  coastwise  ac- 
quaintanceship with  Its  essentiality  and 
wisdom,  I  ask  unanimous  support  of  these 
two  measures,  H.  R.  2032  and  H.  R.  2033. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Lcs 
Angeles  [Gordon  McOonough]  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee, and  on  the  subcommittee  thereof 
on  beach  erosion. 

My  great  native  State  of  California  is 
well  aware  of  the  desirability  and  need  of 
Federal  cooperation,  as  may  be  evidenced 
by  the  resolution  introduced  by  Assem- 
blyman Middough,  on  April  19.  1945,  at 
the  California  Legislature,  at  Sacra- 
mento. Assemblyman  Middough.  author 
cf  this  resolution,  is  one  of  the  three 
State  assemblymen  from  the  Eighteenth 
District  of  California.  He  also  served  for 
about  10  years  on  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  I  in- 
corporate the  text  of  this  resolution  for 
your  specific  attention. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  88 
Resolution   relative   to   memorializing   Con- 
gress to  adopt  H.  R.  2033  and  H.  R.  2033 
in  furtherance  of  preventing  beach  erosion 
Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  two  measures 
designed  to  aid  In  the  protection  of  beaches 
along  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  which 
measures  will  shortly   be  heard   before  the 
House   Committee   on   Rivers   and   Harbors; 
and 

Whereas  the  first  of  these  measures,  H.  R. 
2032.  authorizes  general  shore-line  Investi- 
gations:, with  a  view  to  preventing  shore 
erosion  by  waves  and  currents  and  to  de- 
termining the  most  suitable  methods  for 
the  protection,  restoration,  and  development 
of  bathing  beaches,  the  cost  of  such  investi- 
gations to  be  borne  wholly  by  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  the  second  of  these  measures, 
H.  R.  2033,  authorizes  Federal  participation 
In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  pub- 
licly owned  property,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist  In  tho 
construction,  but  not  the  maintenance,  of 
wcrks  for  the  improvement  and  protection 
against  erosion  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  that  are  owned  by  States,  munici- 
palities or  other  political  subdivisions,  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  contribution  toward 
the  construction  of  protective  works  shall 
not  In  any  case  exceed  one-third  of  the  total 
cost;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  these  measures  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  coastal  State  of  California  ita 
political  subdivisions,  and  its  people  in  that 
thereby  damage  to  public  property  may  be 
prevented  and  healthful  recreation  may  be 
promoted   and  encouraged:    Now,   therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California.  That  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  hereby  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  enact  H.  R.  2032  and  H.  R.  2033  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session  re- 
lating to  the  investigation  and  protection  of 
beaches;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
scmbly  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  thia 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
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the  Speaker  of  the  Hotiae  of  Representatlvea. 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Smith,  president  of 
the  American  Shore  and  Beach  Preservation 
Association.  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2. 
N.  J.,  and  to  Mr.  George  P.  Larsen.  executive 
secretary  of  the  Shoreline  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  California.  Inc.,  1151  South  Broadway, 
Loe  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


Justice  for  Litbnania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  Sunday, 
April  22.  was  made  a  day  of  prayer  for 
Lithuania  and  peace  at  the  cathedral  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston.  The  Most 
Reverend  Richard  J.  Gushing,  D.  D.,  arch- 
bishop of  the  diocese  of  Boston,  in  his 
address  to  the  large  gathering,  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  the  freedom  of  Lith- 
uania, and  eloquently  described  her  suf- 
ferings and  present  status. 

I  ask  that  the  address  delivered  on 
this  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  have  assembled  in  this  majestic  cathed- 
ral to  offer  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  your 
beloved,  sorrowing  fatherland,  Lithuania. 
In  spite  of  treaties  and  friendly  assurances 
the  whole  of  Lithuania  was  occupied  in  June 
1940  by  the  Russian  Army.  Then  the  mass 
deportation  of  the  people  to  Siberia  started. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  uprooted. 
During  one  year  Lithuania  suffered  a  total 
manpower  loss  of  65.000  persons. 

On  June  22,  1941,  Germany  attacked  Russia 
and  her  armies  crossed  Into  Lithuania.  The 
Nazis  were  no  better  than  the  Communists, 
Many  Lithuanians  were  sent  to  German  con- 
centration camps,  others  were  murdered.  In 
July  1944,  the  German  armies  were  driven 
from  Luthuania  and  the  Soviet  Army  re- 
entered the  country.  Tlie  result  is  well 
known.  From  all  appearances  Lithuania  has 
been  incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

War  is  a  terrible  calamity  and  a  harrowing 
experience,  but  In  the  midst  of  aU  itt  horrors 
there  is  the  hope  of  a  lasting  peace.  Only 
when  we  have  gone  through  the  fire  of 
warfare  can  we  fully  evaluate  the  worth 
of  peace.  Your  fatherland,  however,  finds 
Itself  in  a  peculiar  situation.  Even  the  end 
of  the  war  will  scarcely  mean  for  her  an  end 
of  her  present  agony.  She  is  being  occupied 
and  subjugated  by  a  power  which  recognized 
only  the  law  of  might.  Recent  and  bitter 
experiences  have  taught  Lithuania  that  the 
second  return  of  the  invader  means  further 
destruction,  if  not  total  absorption. 

What  are  these  bitter  experiences? 

Lithuania  is  being  sovietized  and  U  suf- 
fering from  a  famine,  while  thousands  of 
her  people  have  died  from  starvation.  She 
U  undergoing  a  most  terrible  process  of  ex- 
termination. More  than  200,000  have  been 
deported.  The  Soviet  puppet  president 
boasted  over  the  radio  that  83.000  Lithua- 
nians voluntarUy  left  for  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

She  is  being  subjected  to  steady  transfor- 
maUou  according  to  Communist  standards. 


The  so-called  reform  Is  to  be  concluded  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Demands  are  being 
made  that  nonparty  officials  be  removed, 
for  they  have  been  sabotaging  this  work  of 
absorption. 

Lithuania  Is  hungry.  Her  people  art 
bloated  from  hunger,  dicing  from  hunger. 
The  president  of  the  Lithuanian  Writers* 
Association,  while  discussing  working  condi- 
tions of  writers,  admitted  that  they  are  often 
himgry.  yet  he  urged  them  to  write  about 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  achievements  of  the 
Red  Army  and  other  forms  of  propaganda. 
The  Immediate  future  is  dark  with  fore- 
boding. By  an  obvious  act  of  aggression, 
without  legal  foundation  or  moral  justifica- 
tion, Lithuania  has  temporarily,  at  least,  lost 
her  independence.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
add  that  America  Is  the  only  hope. 

And  Lithuania  has  every  reason  to  look  to 
America,  for  on  July  23.  1940,  during  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  our  SUte  Department 
Issued  the  following  statement: 

"During  these  past  few  days  the  devious 
processes  whereunder  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  three 
small  Baltic  republics — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania — ^were  to  be  deliberately  annihi- 
lated by  one  of  their  more  powerful  neigh- 
bors, have  been  rapidly  drawing  to  their 
conclusion. 

'From  the  day  when  the  peoples  of  these 
republics  first  gained  their  independence  and 
democratic  form  of  government  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  watched  their  admir- 
able progress  in  self-government  with  deep 
and  sympathetic  interest. 

"The  policy  of  this  Government  is  uni- 
versally known.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no 
matter  whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They 
are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  Inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  one  state,  however 
powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
other  sovereign  state,  however,  weak. 

"These  principles  constitute  the  very  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  existing  relationship 
between  the  21  sovereign  republics  of  the 
New  World  rests.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  stand  by  these  principles,  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  unless  the  doctrine  in  which  these 
principles  are  inherent  once  again  governs 
the  relations  between  nations,  the  rule  of 
reason,  of  justice  and  of  law — in  other  words, 
the  basis  of  modem  civUlzatlon  Itself — can- 
not be  preserved." 

In  reading  official  reports  of  current  peace 
discussions  we  are  Impressed  by  the  great 
silence  of  the  three  great  powers  on  Lithu- 
ania, Estonia,  and  Latvia.  Contrary  to  the 
protests  of  our  Government  4  years  ago,  and 
to  the  asBurances  of  Soviet  authorities  even 
before  that  time,  the  indications  are  that 
they  wlU  be  absorbed,  without  their  free 
and  unfettered  consent.  In  an  alien  system 
of  government.  The  sympathy  of  all  lov- 
ers of  freedom  goes  out  to  them  In  their  mis- 
ery. We  hope  that  when  the  final  peace 
treaty  is  framed  and  approved,  it  will  not  be 
recorded  that  our  country  condoned  the  en- 
slavement of  these  freedom-loving  nations. 
We  hope  too  that  our  Government  will  dis- 
charge Its  full  responsibility  in  reestablish- 
ing all  the  liberated  nations  of  Europe  under 
genuine  democratic  regimes  which  will  ac- 
cord to  all  their  citizens  the  fuU  enjoyment 
of  their  human  rlghU  and  open  to  them  an 
era  <rf  proeperity.  We  entered  this  war  to 
defend  our  democracy.  It  is  now  our  solemn 
responsibility  to  use  our  full  Influence  in 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  all  peoples. 

The  cause  of  your  beloved  fatherland,  my 
dear  Lithuanian  friends,  may  appear  hope- 
less. The  difficulties  may  seem  insurmount- 
able. But  remember  that  Injustice,  oppres- 
sion, evU  of  any  kind  can  thrive  for  a  while 
and  no  longer.  Justice  and  liberty  eventu- 
ally prevaU.  Probably  God  alone  can  save 
Lithuania.    That  \a  thb  reason  why  we  ara 


here  In  this  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 
praying  to  the  Almighty  to  save  her  from 
losing  her  identity  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Almighty  God  is  our  greatest 
hope.  Lithuania  is  85  percent  Catholic. 
The  late  Pope  Pius  XI  called  it  "Terra 
Mariae",  the  land  of  Mary.  And  the  present 
sovereign  pontiff.  Pope  Pltis  xn  addressing 
the  Lithuanian  Minister  to  the  Vatican  said : 
"If,  In  the  midst  of  present  events,  Christian 
nations  are  particularly  entitled  to  our  so- 
licitude and  our  pastoral  vigilance,  our  sons 
and  daughters  of  Lithuania  can  understand 
how  close  we  are  to  them.  We  are  united 
with  them  also  by  our  unshakable  assxirancc 
of  their  fidelity  to  and  confidence  tn  God, 
whose  all-powerful  aid  can  open  new  roads 
to  progress  and  prosperity  in  a  pacified 
Europe,  returned  to  a  sense  of  justice,  fra- 
ternity and  its  Christian  vocation." 

Since  the  triumph  of  evil  can  prevail  for 
a  while  and  no  longer  we  pray  today  that 
Almighty  God  may  hasten  the  time  when  • 
Lithuania  will  be  free  again.  Such  prayers 
will  not  go  unanswered.  Liberty  and  justice, 
with  God'6  will  behtiul  them,  will  eventually 
prevail. 


Citizens'  Dedicatioii  to  a  Lastinf  Pea^e 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Mojiday.  April  23  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  relating  to  our  dedication  to  a  last- 
ing peace  plan,  made  yesterday  at  a 
local  observance  in  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  best  memorial  to  any  one  of  the  present 
generation  will  be  the  recognition  of  his  part 
in  establishing  a  jvist  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations.  This  was  the 
prayer  of  President  Truman  in  his  message 
to  oiu-  armed  forces  last  week.  This  has 
been  the  prayer  of  President  Rooaevelt  for  3 
years.  This  was  the  prayer  of  President  Lin- 
coln 80  years  ago.  In  such  a  memorial  there 
is  room  for  all  who  share  in  building  it. 

On  November  6,  1943.  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  established  America's  policy 
when  it  resolved  that — 

"The  Senate  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
there  being  established  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  a  general  international  organiza- 
tion, based  on  the  principle  of  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  peace-loving  states,  and  open 
to  membership  by  ail  such  states,  large  aud 
small,  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  aiul  security." 

Agreement  to  that  policy  had  been  given  a 
few  days  before  by  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Ruaala.  China,  and  tha  United 
States. 

This  week  the  United  Nations  u'lll  meet  in 
San  Franclaco  to  Implement  that  policy. 
They  will  not  produce  a  guaranty  of  peace, 
but  they  wUl  seek  to  establish  an  Important  • 
new  mechanism  of  peace.  In  the  words  of 
Senator  Vanwmbebc,  "The  genius  of  the  pro- 
posal agreed  upon  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
to  be  considered  at  San  Francisco  U  the  sub- 
stitution of  justice  for  force.  It  is  the  sutisti- 
tuUon  of  international  law  for  piracy.  It  i« 
the  substitution  of  peace  for  war.    Its  geniua 
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lie*  in  th«  orgknlntion  of  these  •p«clflc 
mechanisms  whleh  shall  stop  future  frictions 
short  of  the  n"c?^s8ity  for  force.  Its  genius 
lies  In  the  mobilization  of  the  Tlgllant.  moral, 
and  sptrltual  power  of  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion against  the  dark  and  evU  forces  of  re- 
current savagery. " 

To  this  mechanism  the  world  must  supply 
the  infinite  power  of  Its  faith  In  the  com- 
mandments that  "thou  Shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself  and  that  "whatsoever  ye  would 
that  others  should  do  unto  you  do  ye  even  so 
Unto  them  " 

Let  us  Join  hands  with  XJncoln.  with 
RooMvelt.  with  Truman,  and  build  the 
(r*ate*t  of  all  memorials — the  road  to  a  Jurt 
and  lasting  peace  dedicated  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 


ttie 


knmftrtuj  of  Birtli  of  Tbomai  A.  Ed.'soa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  23  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16).  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day. February  10.  1945.  there  was  broad- 
cast from  SUtion  WOL  in  Washington 
•ver  the  Mutual  network,  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr  Pippm],  a  very  bril- 
liant and  able  address  on  the  birthday 
of  that  great  benefactor  to  mankind. 
Thomas  A.  Edison.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends  and  fellow  countrymen,  we  are 
told  In  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  "In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and 
void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said  'Let  there 
b*  light"  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw 
the  light,  that  It  was  good.' 

Iver  since  that  first  blrthdav  of  light  God 
has  continued  to  give  light  to  the  world  with 
ever-lnc.-easlng  brilliance  and  beauty. 
Thom?.8  A.  Edl?on.  whose  birthday  we  honor 
tod  y.  was  one  of  God's  great  hands  In  giving 
this  ever-increasing  Inheritance  of  light  to 
mankind.  For  Thomas  A.  Edison  lived  with 
the  Infinite  and  the  deep  force  which  other 
men — good  men— failed  to  so  or  to  know.  He 
Upped  the  deep  seams  of  the  earth's  myster- 
ies. He  was  attuned  to  the  secret  whlsp>er- 
ings  of  the  Invisible.  To  him  was  committed 
the  m.i9terv  of  those  mighty  and  magic  pow- 
ers reserved  for  the  dominion  of  those  blessed 
only  with  understanding  almost  divine. 

The  story  of  Thomas  A  Edison  is  the  story 
of  the  progress  of  clvillaatlon  In  recent  dec- 
ade* We  can  hardly  think  of  the  world 
without  the  living  monuments  of  his  great- 
ness which  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  daily 
lives  True,  we  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  them,  that  wonderful  as  they  are,  we  give 
them  no  more  thsn  passing  notice  and  recog- 
nition. Yet  all  around  us  those  great  things 
that  Edison  dreamed  and  created,  are  the 
things  which  make  up  the  marvel  of  our 
modern  life.  And  many  things  that  we  do 
not  know  about,  begun  by  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
have  flowered  into  creations  which  are  help- 
in-  us  to  victory  In  war  and  will  ever  enrich 
the  Uves  ot  all  people  everywhere  In  peace. 
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or  KTsr  Mxxico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Atril  16),  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consentj  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  thp  Record  a  very  elo- 
quent address  deliiiered  on  April  13  In 
eulogy  of  the  late  i^sident  of  the  United 
States.  Franklin  p.  Roosevelt,  by  the 
Honorable  D.  D.  Moftroe.  grand  sire  of  the 
Independent  Order jof  Odd  Fellows,  who 
lives  in  my  State,  aj  Clayton,  N.  Mex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pi  inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prof.  Ratmoho  H  ttt.  I  present  Mayor 
Etouglas  Cornwall,  wlio  will  introduce  the 
speaker  of  the  day. 

Mayor  Cornwall.  Professor  Huff,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  amocg  other  organlzatiima 
President  Roosevelt  vas  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Indejendent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  We  have,  living  In  Clayton,  the 
executive  head  of  thit  great  international 
fraternity  and  we  havt  asked  him  to  deliver 
the  etilogy  on  this  occasion.  I  present  to 
you  the  Honorable  D.  p.  Monroe,  grand  sire 
of  the  Independent  Oader  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Grand  Sire  MonsokJ  Mayor  Cornwall,  offl- 
clals  of  Clayton  and  Union  County,  officer* 
and  members  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veteran*  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  other 
fraternal    societies.    a4d    churches   of   Clay 


ton.    members    of    the 


faculty,  patrons,  and  ntudenta  of  the  Clay 
ton  schools,  my  fellow  citizens  all.  there  are 


board   of   education. 


times  when  one  feels  Inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance or  accomplishment  of  a  particular 
thing  in  the  manner  or  extent  In  which 
he  desires  It  to  be  performed  or  accom- 
plished. This  morning  I  received  a  wire  ask- 
ing that  I  Issue  a  statsmcnt  of  150  words 
commenting  upon  our  President  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  I  represent.  I  found 
it  very  difficult  to  find  words  adequate  to 
express  what  I  wanted  to  say  in  that  state- 
ment, and  again  now  I  feel  inadequate  to 
the  occasion  aqd  incapable  of  finding,  as 
I  would  like  to  do.  words  which  will  express 
and  interpret  the  emotions  all  of  us  are  ex- 
periencing. 

The  ceremonies  of  this  hour  reveal  the  ut- 
most reach  of  human  aspiration.  Regardless 
of  the  extent  of  our  successes  or  the  great- 
ness of  our  accomplishments,  either  as  an 
individual,  or  as  a  group,  or  as  a  part  of  a 
great  Nation,  no  accomplishment  of  human 
endeavor  will  ever  rival  the  hope  of  Immor- 
tality which  we  cherish  here  today. 

I  believe  It  was  Carlyle  who  said  that  man 
carries  t)eneath  his  hat  a  miniature  theater 
wherein  are  enacted  all  of  the  great  dramas 
of  life,  beginning  and  ending  In  eternity. 
The  more  we  consider  this  statement,  the 
more  convinced  we  become  of  the  truth  of 
the  theory  that  life  la  largely  the  result  of 
one's  own  Ideas  and  one's  own  determina- 
tions, and  that  to  achieve  immortality,  one 
must,  himself,  be  Immortal  at  heart. 

Today  we  pause  to  meditate  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  a  great  humanitarian,  who 
has  completed,  only  yesterday,  that  interim 
between  the  two  great  eternities — the  great 
eternity  of  the  past  and  the  great  eternity 
of  the  future.  Just  yesterday  he  was  the 
most  powerful  executive  In  the  world.  Now. 
In  Just  a  few  more  hours,  escorted  by  his 
family  and  a  few  close  friends,  his  body  will 
complete  the  Journey  back  to  the  soil  from 
which  It  came.  Only  the  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  will  be  left  to  those  he  loved 
and  who  loved  him. 

The  death  of  President  Roosevelt  is  a  world 
calamity!  However  intimate  the  study  of 
his  life,  however  minute  the  scrutiny  of  his 
conduct  and  character,  and  performances,  the 
conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  he  alone  of  all 
his  contemporaries  could  have  met  the 
various  responsibilities  that  had  to  be  faith- 
fully and  capably  discharged  to  guide  our 
Nation  through  the  succession  of  emergencies 
which  have  confronted  us  during  the  past 
decade. 

It  will  be  hard  to  fill  his  place.  When  a 
great  tree  crashes  In  the  forest  It  leaves  a 
space  which  is  not  filled  again  for  many 
many  years  of  time.  There  Is  little  we  can 
say  or  do  here  other  than  to  pay  our  respects 
to  his  memory. 

Memorial  services  are  sometimes  delin- 
quencies In  that  they  offer  opportunity  for 
delayed  tributes  and  kind  expressions  which 
could  have  been  applied  to  far  greater  en- 
couragement if  made  during  the  lifetime  and 
activities  of  the  one  memorialized.  Yet  it 
has  been  aptly  stated  that  a  tree  is  best 
measured  after  It  has  been  cut  down,  and 
otir  purpose  here  is  not  so  much  to  pay  de- 
layed trlDute  or  to  extoll  virtues  as  It  Is  to 
measure  the  leadership  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent, that  we  may  use  them  as  the  yardstick 
and  pattern  for  our  own  conduct  and  char- 
acter as  we  carry  on  our  part  in  our  own  lives. 
His  life  was  characterized  always  by  in- 
tense patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty.  Al- 
ways, until  the  last  few  moments  of  his  life, 
he  was  to  be  found  discharging  efficiently 
and  ably  the  important  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  world  has  been  enriched  because 
he  has  lived.  His  congenial  disposition,  his 
captivating  personality,  his  genuine  sincer- 
ity, endeared  him  not  only  to  a  grateful  and 
appreciative  Nation  but  indelibly  enshrined 
his  memory  In  the  hearts  and  breasts  of 
counUess  devoted  friends  and  associates 
throughout  the  world.     HU  was  a  sympa- 
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thetlc  and  magnanimous  nature,  revered, 
respected,  and  admired  by  all  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  intimately. 

Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  now  takes  his  place 
beside  such  great  Americans  as  Washington, 
Lincoln,  and  Wilson.  Volumes  will  be  writ- 
ten by  the  score,  dealing  with  the  life  and 
events  of  this  great  President.  Every  con- 
ceivable angle  of  his  career  as  a  soldier,  cabi- 
net member,  military  strategist,  diplomat. 
Chief  Executive,  and  country  gentleman  will 
be  arduously  covered  by  masters  of  the  pen 
and  brush. 

He  now  becomes  more  than  a  man.  He 
becomes  a  living  symbol,  loved  and  vene- 
rated by  noblemen  of  all  nations.  He  will 
grow  greater  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
So  long  as  nobleness,  courage,  truth,  love  of 
God  and  love  of  country  are  recognized  as 
cardinal  virtues,  the  name  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  will  remain  green  in  the  hearts 
of  many  peoples  ot  many  lands. 

Regardless  of  differences  of  opinion.  Re- 
gardless of  how  we  may  have  opposed  him 
politically,  Roosevelt,  the  man,  conunands 
the  highest  respect.  Roosevelt,  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  commands  the  most  ardent 
admiration,  Roosevelt,  the  statesman, 
commands  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  It  Is  In  all  three 
roles  that  he  stands  now  In  the  light  of  the 
years,  as  the  one  man  of  his  generation  who 
could  accomplish  the  task  that  was  set  for 
him,  the  task  of  advancing  and  maintaining 
the  greatest  of  all  nations. 

The  utility  of  President  Roosevelt  to  his 
people  will  not  terminate  with  his  death. 
His  philosophy  will  be  institutionalized  In 
manners  and  customs  of  thought  and  codes 
of  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  heirs  of  his 
labors  to  strive  to  comprehend  his  pur- 
poses, and  to  protect  and  advance  them. 

Roosevelt  never  meant  to  be  a  great  soldier 
or  statesman.  He  preferred  to  be  a  man  of 
peace  and  devote  his  capacities  to  peace- 
time pursuits.  He  does  not  belong  to  what 
we  ordinarily  term  the  galaxy  of  genius.  He 
may  not  have  been  intellectually  dazzling, 
like  HamUton.  nor  brilliantly  learned,  like 
Jefferson,  nor  overwhelmingly  eloquent  like 
Patrick  Henry.  Yet  he  had.  in  combination. 
a  set  of  Intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  lift  him.  head  and  shoulders,  above 
any  of  these  men.  He  lives,  and  will  live, 
because  what  he  did  was  for  the  exaltation  of 
man,  the  enthronement  of  conscience,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  government  which 
recognizes  all  the  governed.  In  spite  of  all 
adverse  circumstances,  he  takes  his  place, 
as  a  great  name,  like  unto  the  name  of  the 
greatest  of  men  that  are  on  the  earth. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  speaking  for  the  family  of 
the  President,  said  yesterday:  "I  am  more 
sorry  for  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
world  than  I  am  for  vu."  Thus  she  expressed 
a  comprehension  of  the  excruciating  sorrow 
which  all  of  us  who  are  here  feel  deep  down 
within  us.  President  Roosevelt  died  on  the 
eve  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  his  Nation. 
These  words  of  mine  are.  I  fully  appreciate, 
Inadequste  to  the  occasion.  I  can  only  here 
repeat  the  words  of  Lincoln,  that  It  Is  rather 
for  xis.  the  living,  to  here  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  great  cause  for  which  he  gave 
his  last  full  measure  of  devotion.  As  we 
remember  the  glorious  history  of  our  Nation 
and  realize  the  blessings  of  out  citizenship, 
as  we  review  the  splendid  record  of  our  de- 
parted President,  our  visions  should  t>ecome 
clearer,  our  hearts  throb  with  new  life  and 
enthusiasm,  our  purpose  become  strength- 
ened and  made  more  determined  by  our  mem- 
ory of  him,  of  whom  it  may  he  said,  para- 
phrasing the  words  of  a  poet  whose  name  I  do 
not  now  recall: 

"He  was  a  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  smiles 
and  tears, 

A  great  knight  errant  of  the  pioneers. 

An  international  hero,  born  of  star  and  sod — 

A  Citizen  prince — a  masterpiece  erf  Godl" 
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HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  iiASSACHXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  16) .  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  me  in  opposition  to  compul- 
sory military  service  in  peacetime,  before 
the  Massachusetts  Women's  Political 
Club — nonpartisan — in  Boston,  on  Sun- 
day. April  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peacetime  conscription — compulsory  mil- 
itary training  for  all  the  male  youth  of  our 
country — in  my  opinion  la  objectionable 
whether  It  be  viewed  as  a  military  device  for 
promoting  national  security  In  the  post-war 
world  or  be  viewed  as  a  social  device  for 
promoting  racial  betterment.  It  will  do 
jielther.  It  wUI  not  make  for  strength  in 
arms.  It  will  not  make  a  better  America. 
But  on  the  contrary.  It  will  work  Incalculable 
injury  to  the  rising  generation,  whUe  at  the 
same  time  undermining  the  political  and 
social  structure  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  always  favored  a  policy  of  pre- 
paredness and  strong  weapons  of  national 
defense.  The  lesons  of  the  present  war 
have  strengthened  my  convictions  that 
America  In  the  future  must  needs  maintain 
a  large  navy,  a  large  air  force,  naval  and  air 
bases  throughout  the  world,  a  large  mer- 
chant marine,  a  professional  mechanized 
army,  stock  piles  of  strategic  materials,  and 
a  mUltary  establishment  far  larger  than  we 
had  in  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  years.  But 
universal  compulsory  military  training  In 
peacetime  Is  not  a  necessary  Ingredient.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  is  not  the  sound  approach 
to  the  problem  of  post-war  military  man- 
power requirements.  It  does  violence  to  the 
meaning  of  words  to  call  military  conscrip- 
tion the  more  democratic  method  of  raising 
armed  forces. 

The  permanent  policy  of  peacetime  con- 
scription which  Congress  is  now  being  pressed 
to  adopt  would  make  It  compulsory  for  all 
able-bodied  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
17  (or  18)  to  21  years,  to  undergo  a  year  of 
continuous  mUltary  training  under,  the  ex- 
clusive eontrol  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  After 
the  year  of  training,  the  trainees  would  be 
enrolled  as  reservists  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces  for  a  period  of  4  or  8  years  and  take 
such  additional  refresher  training  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  pro- 
posal has  nothing  to  do  with  fighting  the 
present  war. 

It  U  not  intended  to  affect  the  operation  of 
selective  service. 

It  Is  not  envisioned  as  a  means  of  shCMten- 
Ing  the  period  of  service  of  tlie  men  now  under 
arms  or  who  may  be  called  to  arms  under 
selective  service. 

It  is  not  designed  as  a  method  of  providing 
an  army  of  occupation  after  tlie  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Our  military  experts  do  not  claim  that  12 
montlis'  military  training  is  siifflcient  to  make 
expert  fighting  men  and  officers  In  this  pres- 
ent age  of  mechanized  warfare.  The  years 
training  which  is  envisioned  In  the  present 
proposal  before  Congress  is.  from  tlie  stand- 
point of  the  military  erperU.  a  compromise 
for  reasons  of  political  expediency.  They 
would  rather  have  it  2  years. 


On  the  other  band,  some  clrUlan  propo- 
nents of  peacetime  conscription  are  linking 
it  with  such  matters  as  Improving  physical 
fitness,  developing  habits  of  character  and 
discipline,  indoctrinating  in  ttie  democratic 
way  of  life,  and  removing  Illiteracy.  V!t  have 
in  effect  a  proposal  that  is  in  one  breath  ad- 
vocated as  a  military  necessity  and  In  the 
next  breath  is  advocated  as  a  scheme  for 
improving  the  minds  and  condixrt  .of  youth, 
when  In  fact  it  wUi  accomplish  neither  of 
these  objectives. 

But  one  thing  Is  certain,  namely,  that 
purely  military  control  over  18-year-old  boys 
24  hours  a  day  for  13  months,  with  an  In- 
tensive program  of  indoctrination  would 
largely  fix  life  outlooks.  It  does  so  In  other 
countries,  and  It  would  here 

Universal  conscription  of  youth  has  long 
been  the  foundation  stone  of  autocratic  and 
militaristic  European  regimes  which  gave 
place  in  due  course  to  dictatorships.  It  Is 
alarming  to  contemplate  that  having  fought 
a  global  war  to  rescue  the  world  from  dic- 
tators and  ruthless  military  machines  we 
are  now  asked  to  take  this  leaf  out  of  the 
dictators"  t>ook  and  make  compulsory  mili- 
tary ser\ice  a  part  of  America's  peacetime 
way  of  life.  Und^  no  circumstances  should 
this  subject  be  acted  upon  until  the  peace 
treaties  are  approved  and  the  10.000.000  or 
more  In  the  military  service  return  home  and 
their   views   appraised. 
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HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   tWITKD  STATES 

Monday.  April  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16) .  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  March  18.  William  B.  Ziff,  a 
well-known  author,  publisher,  and  mili- 
tary and  political  strategist,  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York 
City,  at  a  meeting  to  commemorate  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Jewish  Legion  in  World  War  No.  1. 
Since  Mr.  21iirs  New  York  address  is  an 
important  contribution  to  a  troublesome 
current  world  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  JrwiBH  Pboblem  amd  Its  Solution 

Mr.  Chalrman„10  years  ago  I  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Etirope.  convinced  that  that  conti- 
nent was  in  the  throes  of  violent  social 
change  which  would  show  itself  in  chauvinist 
reaction  of  the  blackest  kind. 

I  wrote  at  that  time  that  unless  tlie  Jews 
of  Europe  were  taken  out  of  there  tlvey  would 
all  be  slaughtered  under  conditions  un- 
equalled on  this  earth  since  XiM  bitter  days 
when  the  ruffian  hordes  of  the  wild  Cossack 
Chmlelnlckl  ravaged  eastern  Europe. 

A  uortxMss  srruATioji 
It  was  clear  that  in  the  old  world  at  least 
the  Jewish  problem  was  a  universal  problem. 
More  accurately,  perhaps,  it  was  not  a  Jewish 
problem  at  ail  but  an  an tl -Semite  problem. 
In  any  case  :t  represented  a  paiholoKlcal 
condition  whUih  only  could  grow  bopeie??iy 
worse  as  It  went  along.  This  was  a  poten- 
tially  desperate  situation,  which   obviously 
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not  be  cTired  by  the  um  ot  such  mild 
poultices  M  pkCU.  agrecmrnU.  or 
minority  cUu«m.  or  th»  •Mtirancet  embodied 
In  ao-odled  educatlcnal  measures.  The 
remedies  of  ■octal  Um  and  education  were 
also  to  prove  vatueleea.  It  waa  in  Oermany. 
the  moat  htgfily  •ocialtaed  and  beat  educated 
or  all  t^e  weatern  countries.  XhMt  Um  light- 
ening of  hatred  and  cultural  aumUMutam 
■truck  Brat  and  hardest. 

WHAT  U  THC  SOLimONf 

It  waj  apparent  ttint  the  only  common^ 
Miiee  solution  for  this  major  problem  waa  to 
•Uew  tbe  Jews  to  normaliM  their  Uvea  by 
twfinming  like  other  natlona.  rather  than  to 
Sit  Uttough  hUtory  as  an  apparition  whose 
very  Mmttity  wss  in  question.  The  perse- 
cured  Jews  of  Kurope  w.'io  wished  to  live  as 
nationals  under  a  Jewish  government  could 
then  do  so.  Those  who  wished  to  merge 
their  Identities  with  other  peoples,  and  per- 
haps disappear  as  Jews  altogether,  also  would 
be  free  to  do  so.  relieved  for  the  first  time  of 
those  ghostlike  conventions  by  which  they 
were  linked,  in  the  popular  Judgment,  with 
an  alien  and  gypsy  pa.sc. 

jrws  cvnrw-max  Arrtcrto 

Thus,  this  became  a  cjuestlon  affecting  not 
only  the  Jews  who  were  persecuted,  but  In 
•  eartain  sense.  Jews  everywhere.  Its  solu- 
tlaa  pauntly  meant  giving  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple a  home,  a  territorial  base  where  Jews  were 
In  the  majority  and  Jewish  culture  domi- 
nated. Thla  would  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Jews  elsewhere  as  Italy  or  Ireland  bear  to 
their  scattered  sons  and  daughters,  people 
whose  interest  In  the  motherland  Is  purely  a 
matter  of  sentiment^  and  perhaps,  remote 
concern. 

nCKTTXC    ACAUtST   THXIX   OWN    tSTtJUCm 

This  reasoned  and  common -sense  solution 
to  the  Jewish  problem  wss  naturally  to  en- 
eounter  a  certain  amount  of  serious  oppoal- 
tkm.  as  the  aelf-lnterest  or  prejudices  of 
otkers  became  effected  by  It.  Perhaps  Its 
eontptcuous  (oes  were  to  be  found 
Bng  a  great  sector  of  the  Jewish  people 
•Ives,  many  of  whom  were  in  mortal 
f«ar  of  having  their  own  Uvea  and  atUch- 
flMaU  rcnfuaed  with  the  purp<>««s  of  this 
Movement.  It  wsa  they,  on  the  basis  of  one 
pet  theory  or  snother,  who  crird  the  loudest 
■«alnat  the  forthright  aolutlona  embodlMl  In 
u\0  law  uf  the  natlona  under  the  Faleatlne 
Mnnclste  And  it  la  they.  In  ooiM*qu«hee, 
wno  niuai  bear  much  of  the  reipoMiMlttf 
('>r  the  miliums  who  died  at  OewtacdB,  TlH 
hliiika  and  Majdanek  |i  waa  behind  tilit 
iHWsKul  rover  of  litAuehtlal  antl-KlOBlit 
Jrwa  ihal  ihs  |m|>eriatlaiie  p«i||(i(iiaits  pf 
WhiUlksIt  Weia  alile  Mi  <>«rry  out  ItUlt  |N«| 
t»e«ra/Ml  o(  the  Jawnh  hit|»e  «||||  «|U 
liow,  unriirtunalely,  itiuel  lUit, 

•iriNiaV  l.«AM»aN»  9Htttl9tm 
RiOMial  leaders  werg  fir  Um  «Ofl  MM  Uiw 
«hir1flly  jihd  ineitteriMMMl.  •  fTOlip  9t  ftolt* 
tered  inteiieetuats  wMlg  wutg  luMl  btMl  «••• 
lured  by  thla  ^est  vUinii  ,  r  <*  >.i..rn  I«rae|, 
Dented  that  eupptui  whii'h  -h  ir  i  h.<ve  heett 
Iheir  nrat  bulwark  agDitiat  ti  »  |>..  u  na  of 
hoatlle  ttritiah  and  Arah  i"  i  •  p mhi,!.  they 
Were  thhiwn  into  Ignnminlnua  retreat 

Hiep  by  atep  the  Jewi«h  j>nanion  under  the 
mandate  deteriorated  Paleatine.  which  was 
to  have  beett  the  homelaiiU  of  the  Jew*,  b**. 
eeme  the  only  area  outside  of  Nasi  Rurn}** 
•htch  was  governed  bv  a  body  of  anll-Jewi.h 
laws  Thla  result  t<x)k  place  over  a  period 
When  the  physical  p<>«iHon  of  ruropean  Jews 
was  visibly  becoming  more  and  more  pie- 
eariotia, 

MOPNVTR.'   WABNINCH    IQNciatO 

Prophetic  volcee  sro*^  to  warn  both  Jewry 
and  the  world  as  to  ths  nsiure  of  the  terrible 
crUUs  which  was  impending.  One  of  them 
WM  that  graat  and  tragic  figure,  Vlodlmlr 
Jabotinaky,  Among  others  were  the  gloricua 
Bncllshmett.  Lord  Wedgewood  and  Lord  Stra- 
bclgi.    Not  least  among  thrae  men  was  that 


nuble   Kngllah   aoldfer 
beloved  friend,  whc 
Col.  John  Henry 

Thea*  men  were 
they    were    berated 
motives  Impugned, 
of  Jews  themaelvca 
t:mes.  I  could  not 
th?m.  Lord,  they  kliow 


and  my  own  dearly 

Bits  with  tu  tonight^ 

Pit  tenon. 

Ignorad.    In  some  ca^es 

and   condemned,    their 

often  by  whole  sections 

Living  through   these 

lelp  but  think:  'Tcrslve 

not  what  they  do." 


THt  niOBt^M 

At  this  moment 
the  last  act  of  thl 
drama.  The  hour 
final  decision  Is 

We  cannot  bring 
lion  who  died  in 
Poland.    But  this  v 
the   few  who   rems 
and  for  all,  this 
become  en  tntolera 
bcdy  of  Europe,  s 
there  to  contamlnatfc 

To  accomplish 
ment.   must   mean 
themselves   abandor 
program,  and  take 
Interest   In   Its 
no  longer  shrug   Iti 
self -righteously: 
keener?" 

This  Is  not  now  a 
for     International 
morality,  of  which 


ni 


th)  t 


success 


major    problems    at 


«•      «f  AUM  MAlM  it  0UI 


rfgi«t  viMi  MOW 
HmMI  tHlH  II.   . 
I  W  tha  Jews  u 

VMtli  lu  (hitdre 
knaa  wMh  thrir 

Miwr  ti  aarNtai 

Jewish  Pates  tine  m 
OM  Of  tiM  VbU 


CAN  T«T  Bl  SOLVID 

the  curtain  Is  ri.sinc  on 
terrible  and  forbidding 
3f  another  ind  perhapa 
■tri  King. 

»ack  to  life  the  four  mil- 

<  he  torture  chnmbers  of 

can  do:  We  can  rescue 

n.     We  can  solve,  once 

eqtlre  problem  which  has 

le  festering  sore  on  ths 

which  threatens  from 

the  world. 

result  at  this  late  mo- 

that   at   least    the   Jews 

all   opposition   to  this 

a  positive  and  vigorous 

Western  Jewry  can 

shoulders  and   exclaim 

Am      I      my      brother's 

fight  for  Zion  alone  but 
law     and     International 
4  Ion  Is  a  sjrmbol. 


THE   a  VCIAL  n»T 

If  we  cannot  erect  a  new  world  order  on 
the  ashes  of  this  si  Icldal  confilct,  an  order 
based  on  the  buiianltles,  on  large-scale 
social  engineering,  a  id  on  a  settlement  ot  all 


their   source. 


.  then  we 
have  fought  this  war  for  nothing.  We  have 
fought  It  to  enthrone  f  greed  and  the  gangster- 
ism of  pure  applied  power  and  self-aggran- 
dizement. 

Por  the  statesmer  who  now  talk  of  Inter- 
national charters,  pi  tdges,  and  laws,  the  test 
Is  clear:  Let  tham  ad  lere  to  the  sacred  pledges 
to  which  they  ara  al  eady  bound.  As  long  aa 
they  continue  to  he  nor  these  In  the  breach 
rather  than  in  the  i  ibeervance.  it  Is  dlfllcult 
to  sea  how  any  va  ue  can  ba  attached  to 
any  new  commltmeti  u  they  may  make.  One 
cannot  blow  hot  an  I  cold  on  the  matter  of 
honor  and  good  fait  i.  Thay  either  exist,  or 
they  do  aol  aglet. 

In  the  future  worlt ,  svary  paople  must  hava 
ths  right  to  livs  anl  ba  secure.  The  Jaws, 
ight.  Ws  raiinot  eoun* 
,  «  hich  they  are  to  b«  d«« 
•poiiad  of  their  pad  imoiiy  fey  Mm  prMgierf 
mmioiii  of  0  iraai  lowor,  fovtiout  of  ihalr 
uuu  inlMrtlMiM. 

A^lMi  utm  m  I  «M  aMh  ferm  feoiiiy, 

mot  it  out  MnAiM  Mf  ihki  iim 

IMta  Pip*  wtllflh  now  Mtittiia  thg 
m — ••  ••  Wt  I  lo  pRiesitiM  U  Wllha 

~     «  HMH  ihoi  MUMiry.  is 

MM  W  tha  Jews  ss  I  jowi.h  mSmmSSSk, 
M  VMM  lu  chitdrei  can  niwn  Im  Mfori* 

«r  UMilMtlM. 

A  MONO  tftfnM  IMfMM 

•ix'uid  ba  ripmmM 

Nations  at  the  Saa 
It  has  fought  Bhntilder 
other  United  Nsti()t\a 
omoMtt  war  for  libera* 
h  eOMdminity  of  Pnles. 
,  Annt«o  %M0  loldiera. 
compared  to  7.000  f.lr  the  wlMlo  Of  Arabia 
Including  Arab  Pnlesline,  ' 

The  Arab  states  w  lo  had  previously  mada 
no  secret  of  their  po-Akls  sympathies,  rt- 
cently  met  in  Cairo.  At  this  last  belated  mo- 
ment, they  finally  declared  war  on  the  Aata, 
for  the  frank  purpoa»  of  sltUng  at  the  San 


to  glMUlder  with  th 
la  wfeoi  ahouid  be  a 
Uom.    Um  Uttle  Jew 

tinagava  to  the  Aiii 


to  protect  their  own 


Prandeeo  Conference 
mtereeU  there 

What  a  diabolic  aid  scurvy  trick  of  fata 
thla  U:  Pro- Axis  Arali  kings,  men  who  made 


no  secret  of  their  dislike  for  the  United  Na- 
tions, are  now  to  sit  «lth  us  as  equals  at  San 
Pranclsco.  to  dispose  perhaps  of  the  affairs 
of  Jewtah  Palestine,  which  will  not  be  repre- 
sented, and  which  has  fought  bravely  at  our 
aide  since  the  beginning. 

Here  Is  a  situation  on  which  all  good  men 
ahouid  become  vocal,  a  travesty  on  the  first 
elements  of  honor,  morality  and  common 
decency.  It  Is  a  situation  In  which  wa  who 
seek  a  peaceful  and  decent  world  order  must 
speak  first.  It  is  our  indignation  which 
would  spark  the  resistance  that  will  put  an 
and  finally  to  this  evil  business. 

raoMisn  sMouu)  bi  tiunslates  into  action 
Perhaps  as  free  cltlaens  It  Is  not  too  much 
for  us  lo  remind  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  at  a  moment  when  he  was  run- 
ning for  the  distinguished  office  he  now  oc- 
cupies, be  made  certain  promises  referring 
to  the  early  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state 
In  Palestine.  These  assurances  he  acknowl- 
edged again  a  few  days  ago.  They  should  be 
placed  into  effect  now. 

If  there  is  any  validity  at  all  to  the  whole 
plan  for  International  organization,  our  ma- 
jor contribution  must  be  political  morality. 
Its  essence  is  the  abandonment  of  the  vicious 
rule  of  expediency  and  power  politics,  and 
the  erection  of  a  truly  human  and  coopera- 
tive world.  Such  a  world  cannot  exist  un- 
less amorg  its  autonomotis  units  is  one  called 
by  its  ancient  name  Eretz  Ylsrael,  the  Land 
of  Israel. 

If  this  expectation  is  to  be  trampled  un- 
derfoot: if  it  Is  to  be  burled  with  the  mould- 
ering bones  of  the  countless  Jewish  dead  of 
Europe — then  the  hopes  of  mankind.  Insofar 
as  they  are  based  on  honor.  Justice,  and  so- 
cial sanity,  will  lie  burled  with  It. 


Addreti  of  Associate  Justice  V/iliiam  0. 
Douglas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TisAa 

IN  THB  HOUBI  OF  MPIIItlNTATIVia 

Monday.  Anril  IJ,  l$4S 

Mr.  LYNTXN  I.  JOKNtON.  Mr. 
•p«iik«r.  on  yNitrdiv  ont  of  Amerlci'i 

ITm.f  <*'«L1"«""*»^  oUiHM.  Mr.  Juitioo 
Williwrn  0.  Douiltii,  Rt  iho  WRihIrtfion 
Motmmfni  Orounai,  (kUvirtd  an  Kd- 
drtM  whloh  poopl*  tvfmrhfn  ihould 
MVf  Nn  nppnriunliy  to  rMd. 

It  II  It  touching  ttnd  rfMon(»d  tributu 
to  a  «r«Rt  ptoplf  and  thilr  fallen  Icadt r, 
It  la  a  warnini  to  |ha  nlpcpy  tnd  ■d/Uh. 
but  a  hopo  and  a  goal  for  dtotnt  ptoplf 
throughout  tht  world. 

It  li  a  BlAiftnfnt  that  1  iihould  Ilka  to 
•Pt  In  every  home— an  undoritandlni 
that  good  ptoplt  Ihould  all  poweu.  It 
oomaa  from  ont  who  had  tht?  conndence 
and  afloetlon  of  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt 
and  tht  ptoplt  he  ipokt  for— had  It  be- 
cauat  ht  tarntd  anC  merited  it.    Under 

J!lIl?lK*^!?f  ""^  remarks  I  include  tht 
ttxt  of  tht  addJtai: 

i.^'*!?"^  Rooetvtlt's  death  has  left  tha 

in^MrH  'S.m***"^  •''*•  ritving.  Paopla 
lovad  him.  Millions  who  never  had  a  chaaea 
to  tnow  him  are  mourning  the  Iom  of  a  par- 
•onal  friend.    All  over  the  country  paopla 

Miey  knew  thw  members  of  their  own  family. 

rJlJ**"**  *!*  °"  '  casualty  list  which  en- 
tered every  home  In  the  land.    It  was  rs  if 
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he  belonged  to  srour  family  and  to  mine  as 
well. 

But  President  Roosevelt  didn't  belong  Just 
to  us.  He  belonged  to  all  the  people  all  over 
the  world  who  thought  of  him  as  a  leader. 
He  belonged  to  those  In  the  rice  fields  of 
China.  He  belonged  to  freedom-loving  men 
who  had  been  made  slaves  in  Europe.  They 
did  not  know  htm  very  well— not  any  better 
than  many  Americans  knew  him  back  In 
1D33,  when  he  came  Into  the  White  House 
amidst  the  break-down  of  our  Industrial  pro- 
ouctlon  and  cur  banking  lO'ttem.  He  said  to 
us  then  that  wa  had  "nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  Itaalf," 

We  listened— some  doubtfully.  And  oth- 
ers—people who  like  statistics — said  that  was 
hardly  a  scientific  plan  for  getting  the  coun- 
try going  again.  But  aft<>r  a  Utile  while  it 
turned  out  we  were  not  afraid  any  more. 
And  the  wheels  were  stari:lng  to  turn  again. 
President  Roosevelt's  conlldence  had  sort  of 
reached  around  and  gotttn  in  the  hearts  cf 
cvir  people  until,  finally.  It  got  Into  the  ma- 
chinery of  our  economy  t<«. 

Our  system  is  a  machlre.  But  It  Is  a  ma- 
chine that  runs  on  hun.an  energy.  Fresl- 
d3nt  Roosevelt  believed  In  the  energy  of 
America.  He  dedicated  It  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual. 

Look  at  what  we  have  accomplished.  He 
has  won  his  bet  with  tlstory  because  the 
men  and  women  of  America  of  all  ranks, 
creeds,  and  races  proved  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence he  placed  in  them. 

All  over  the  world  today  there  are  people 
like  us  here  in  America  vho  need  a  chance 
to  stop  being  afraid.  Wc;  know  they're  like 
tis,  because  they  have  sei.t  us  their  brothers 
and  coiuins  and  sons  for  a  hu.;dred  years  to 
be  our  citizens.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
r:ho  stayed  behind  are  very  different  from 
the  people  who  came  over  here.  I  expect 
that  if  they  had  a  chanc: — a  chance  to  talk 
freely,  a  chance  to  go  ahead  and  do  their 
own  work  without  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders to  M*  who  waa  watching  them,  a  chance 
to  worship  and  to  thlnl;  as  they  please — I 
expact  those  people,  lea  by  the  veterans  of 
the  underground,  might  make  a  pretty  good 
thing  out  of  old  Europe  (ven  yet.  They  had 
coma  to  think  about  Prrsldent  Roosrvelt  as 
wt  did  In  IMS.  Ha  wu  promising  them  a 
chance.  Tha  decant  folkii  of  other  lauds  who 
will  remake  their  eountrli>a  do  not  want  mora 
than  that    They  dont  want  iharity, 

It  Beema  to  me  that  it  la  uu  to  us  to 
Me  tlint  they  got  that  e^anoe.  Hot  Just  for 
Ihiir  aaiiea,  but  for  our  o*vn.  War  In  luropt 
doaan'i  stay  \\\  lurope.  Vm  In  ehtna  dotin'l 
Kay  In  Ohlna.  It  tKkM  our  yuuiig  man  and 
young  women,    It  iBha  eviry  hind  uf  MerlAoe. 

In  a  phymcal  aenaa  thit  war  hai  ntl  bten 
haid  M  tkt  MMt  wki  ttayan  at  hnmr     <"'  - 
•f  Mr  IMIJMI  Hail  Nsiti'M    w.>*  i 
nrlMMMtt  tan«titrM  hmh 
fWliiaai.   And  lit  peipia,  wi 

hrnthara  ahd  fileiida  aa  writ  aa  mir  allieei 
kttnw  (rum  eruel  eNuerlen;!  what  iiiamy  rvtia 
U  like, 

Neat  time  we  may  alt  know  what  It  Is 
Ilk*.  If  the  world  la  atuijld  and  aemsh  and 
blind  enough  to  let  war  tome  once  ngaih, 
it  will  not  apare  the  United  Itatei.  It  win 
be  our  oltica  here  at  home  that  are  turned 
into  rubble,  and  our  children  who  before  they 
ran  talk  learn  to  cringe  at  the  sound  of  an 
airplane.  And  thla  great,  rich,  proud  coun- 
try—America— may  then  even  know  what 
starvation  means, 

No  one  man  could  pretrent  that.  No  one 
man  could  build  a  lasting  peace.  Prealdtnt 
Roosevelt  knew  that,  prjbably  better  than 
any  man  living.  Ha  wasn't  trying  to  do 
aomathing  for  ua.  Ha  wu  doing  something 
with  us,  something  that  all  of  us  agreed  on 
end  knew  had  to  be  done.  It'a  a  big  Job,  tha 
Mneet  the  world  haa  ever  faced. 

When  Prankim  Rooaavilt  died,  we  loat  an 
engineer  who  knew  that  Job  intimately,  and 
who  hod  been  working  at  It  with  all  hla  heart 
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and  all  his  strength  for  yeara.  But  he  did 
not  die  fearing  that  the  Job  would  not  ba 
done  because  ha  was  gone.  He  knew  it  could 
be  done  by  the  rest  of  tu.  U  we  worked  at  it 
with  as  much  patience,  and  convicUon,  and 
unselflshneaa  as  he  used. 

Z  am  not  going  to  aay  that  If  we  faU  wa 
ahall  betray  Pranklln  Roosevelt.  I  am  eiu^ 
he  would  aay  that  If  we  fall,  we  shall  betray 
otiraelvea.  If  we  faU,  we  shall  betray  not 
what  wt  admired  and  loved  In  President 
Rooaevelt:  we  shall  betray  the  part  of  our- 
selves that  loved  him— tha  great  prograaaiva 
atrength  of  America  that  could  produce  auch 
a  leader  and  reccgnlce  him,  and  back  htm  up 
through  the  hardest  years  of  our  national 
life. 

After  the  last  war  we  betrayed  ourselves. 
As  a  friend  recently  told  me,  an  empty  room 
containing  the  personal  belongings  of  his 
boy  who  died  at  Guadalcanal  is  a  continuous 
reminder  of  that  betrayal.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  been  a  part  of  that  war,  too.  He 
thought  his  responsibility  did  not  end  when 
the  Germans  surrendered  and  the  boys  who 
were  still  alive  came  home.  Some  people  did. 
All  of  them  were  not  in  this  country.  Men 
In  many  nations,  who  should  have  known 
better,  felt  that  the  world  could  afford  to  go 
back  to  the  kind  of  International  anarchy 
that  had  made  the  First  World  War. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  did  not  feel  like  that. 
He  campaigned  In  1920.  with  Governor  Ck)X, 
for  the  program  and  ideals  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son. Governor  Cox  and  Franklin  Rooeevelt 
were  beaten.  I  doubt  if  defeat  mattered 
very  much  to  them  personally.  What  mat- 
tered to  them,  what  they  knew  would  soon 
matter  to  the  rest  of  us,  was  that  a  chance 
for  peace  had  been  lost. 

No  one  would  say  today  that  we  can  af- 
ford to  go  back  to  international  anarchy. 
We  know  too  well  what  It  can  bring.  If 
there  are  any  Americans  who  are  still  doubt- 
ful, the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  marine 
corps  can  tell  them.  The  Filipinos  can  tell 
them.  The  men  who  survived  Bataan  and 
the  death  march  and  the  Japanese  concen- 
tration campa  can  tell  them. 

All  of  us  living  today  are  responsible  In 
aome  part  for  thla  part,  If  there  Is  another 
war,  that  rtraponslblllty  will  come  home  to  ua 
In  America  Just  as  fully  as  it  came  home  to 
th*  English  and  th*  French  and  th*  Russians 
and  the  Chinaae— just  as  fully  aa  It  is  at 
laat  coming  horn*  lo  th*  a*rmans  and  th* 
Japan***.    We  hav*  on*  mure  chano*. 

If  w*  r*ally  ink*  uur  r*ipnnaibllliy,  w*  can 
msk*  a  peao*  that  will  laat,  That  peace  li 
eaaeiidMl  ir  w*  loally  are  to  have  a  world  In 
which  w*  pan  live  ike  kind  of  IKe  «t  WMl 
in  ih*  iiKhi  h*re  ti  htm*.  Our  nallMal 
NinvH  lit  III*  end  getM  right  down  lo  (hit. 

Peatt  li  Ml  made  eiMt.  In  lh»  liil  war, 
tht  Oimani  Hid  that  a  Irtaiy  waa  nuthing 
t)Ut  a  Mrap  •(  paper.  And  In  lerttia  nf  puwer 
polltlM.  ptrhaPi  (Hey  w*f*  niht.  feaiw  is 
made  nnt  ontt  But  aialtt  end  aMnlii,  day  after 
day,  by  work  and  rtMonaibiiity  and  devo- 
tion as  great  aa  any  tnal  Is 


effort  w*  must  make  today  and  tomorrow 
uid  throughout  the  years  If  victory  in  paaoo 
U  really  won. 


a'ii*d  of  us  in 


war. 

One  step  will  be  taken  neat  week  In  Han 
rranrlaco,  What  matters  la  not  what  li 
said  in  the  stteeches  at  that  Conrrrenoe,  lm« 
portent  as  tney  will  be.  What  really  mat- 
ters Is  th*  determination  of  the  people  who 
will  be  watching  that  Conference  from 
Omsha  and  Houston.  Winnipeg  and  London, 
Mo«oow  and  Belgredc,  Mexico  City  and 
Chungking. 

A  eonf*r*noe  can  draw  up  plans,  and  Prime 
Minuter*  and  Presidents  can  sign  treaties. 
What  Franklin  Houaevelt  knew,  what  he 
fought  for  all  tha  days  of  his  life,  was  a 
peace  that  would  be  stronger  than  an  empty 
treaty;  a  peace  that  would  not  be  a  acrap 
of  paper:  a  peace  made  out  of  ths  tough 
heart*  and  the  aspiring  eouls  and  the  devo- 
tion of  men. 

His  death  has  brought  horn*  to  u*  with 
dramatic  emphasis  the  tremendous,  united 


Ceiling  Prices  on  Butter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOaiH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  23.  194S 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  Z 
Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Chester  Bowles.  Administrator  of  the 
Cfllce  of  Price  Administration,  to  permit 
the  sale  of  North  Dakota  butter  within  ceil- 
ing prices  on  the  basis  of  its  true  commer- 
cial value,  and  to  cease  unjust  dLscrlmina- 
tlon  against  butter  made  In  the  State  of 
North  Dakota 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresentC' 
tives  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  (the  Sen- 
ate concurring) ,  That,  whereas  the  creamery 
Industry  contributes  materially  to  the  aggre- 
gate economy  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  is  the  only  branch  of  agriculture  in 
which  practically  all  the  processing  of  the 
products  Is  carried  out  within  the  borders 
Oi  ths  State:  and  whereas  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  has  adopted  a  policy  in  deal- 
ing with  our  North  Dakota  creameries  based 
on  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  top-quality 
butter  cannot  be  produced  in  North  Dakota, 
and  pursuant  to  said  policy  has  classified 
North  Dakota  as  a  B  grade  butter  State; 

And  whereas  this  sctlon  Is  doing  Irrepar- 
able harm  to  our  dairy  industry  as  a  whol* 
and  particularly  to  th*  producer,  aa  any  ae« 
Hon  that  compcla  creameries  to  market  but- 
ter on  th*  theory  that  Oovernment  grad*e 
ar*  the  sol*  and  only  basis  nf  lu  oommeretal 
valu*  will  automatically  reduet  Ibt  prie*  the 
creamery  ean  pay  to  the  BrodUttr  in  ihia 
liatt  for  buMtrfati  and  waereaa  if  damage 
aetiona  by  the  Oilee  of  Prlee  Admtnlatretion 
ati«('e*d  aa  agalnll  ereemerlea  which  haft 
bonsi*  ^"*  paid  for  kuiterret  to  Ikt  tm* 
(liirn  •'•  theory  thai  euM  MMMIfal 


4  pftttiiid  Inie  btiHiv  Mmi 
y  BtM  for  a  prMt  ativiltf 


lommtrtlel  value,  within  < 
iitatioMi  aad  Judgmenii  foe 


llHaeil    III! 

celling  pi 

damagei  aiHinst  said  tWigMrtti  aii  MMlned. 
ihM  tmt  in  that  event,  m  It  tooperatlvt 
ffgaattlte.  tht  damigte  will  kt  teilttitd 
rroM  tiM  peMtit  9t  tkt  famtr  aradMttrt  and 

.r—r itMimm 


at  to  ladtptitdMl  gwiatritt,  mt  |«i|Mtnte 
will  have  to  be  eolletttd  out  Of  tht  working 
capital,  aa  In  truth  and  In  faei  the  prttoi  that 
were  paid  to  the  farmer  were  baaed  on  the 

Ericee  the  creameriee  have  received  for  th* 
utur.  and  in  truth  and  In  fact,  no  damage 
has  accrued  to  the  consumer;  aad  It  the  pree- 
ent  program  of  the  O  P.  A.  is  eanttd  out.  m 
benefit  ean  or  wUI  aetrtie  lo  tiM  tMMaier. 
The  North  DakoU  prodtittr  wtU  be  natarlally 
damaged  and  the  ultimate  tOSMtuner  wUl  re- 
ceive no  benefit:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jlesoived,  That  w*  petition  the  Oonfreea  of 
the  United  Stat**  to  investlgau  th*  activities 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  In  connection  with  the  mat- 
tera  herelnb^or*  referred  to,  and  to  urge 
Chester  Bowlee,  Administrator  of  th*  OfBoe 
of  Price  Administration,  to  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  required  to  permit  North 
Dakota  creameries  to  sell  North  Dakou  but- 
Ur  within  celling  prices  on  th*  basU  of  lie 
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tru«  raaiiTMfTlal  tm1u».  and  that  th«  prment 
prQcrrmm  of  the  O  P  A  baaed  on  alleged  up- 
frautng.  be  lorthvith  lenmnataa;  it  la  fur-> 
tber 

AeaotMtf,  "niat  a  copy  of  thli  joint  reaolu- 
MBt  to  the  President  of  the  United 
i:  toOllMter  Bowlr^  Administrator;  and 
to  SMh  at  the  North  Dakota  Members  of 
Consr«M. 

I  Norm— The  above  concurrent  resolution 
Vaa  paiiMd  by  the  House  o(  Repreeentatives 
and  tbe  Senate  without  any  oppoattioD  by 
voice  Tote  > 


Meat  Sk«rtace« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  Nrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATrV'KS 

Monday  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  meat  shoriages  miust  be  solved  at 
once.  I  understand  we  have  in  this  great 
coiintry  of  curs  more  cattle  now  than  at 
any  other  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Our  economic  structure  has 
been  built  upon  supply  and  demand. 
Why  cannot  we  get  some  of  this  meat? 
Wily  do  we  have  false  shortatres"*  Why 
do  we  have  the  black  market?  Why  do 
tlie  butchers  not  have  the  necessary  meat 
to  sell  their  old-time  customers? 

Why  does  not  Uie  O.  P.  A.  let  this  sur- 
plus come  to  lejrttimate  markets?  With 
a  large  supply  of  meat  on  the  market 
the  prices  »ill  go  down  and  the  black 
market  will  disappear.  Does  the  O.  P. 
A.  want  this  to  happen?  Do  they  want 
low  retail  prices?  If  so.  then  act  and 
allow  the  surplus  to  come  to  our  reUii 
stores  throughout  the  country. 
-      Sometimes.  I  wonder. 

Under  permission   granted  I  am  in- 
cluding a  letter  from  a  constituent. 
The  BtTTTALo  8tocx  Tajum. 
Bugaio,  N.  Y..  AprU  19.  /MS. 
Boo.  JoRM  C.  Btn-Lsx. 

Reprmtentativt .  Forty- 

/ourth  Sew  York  District, 
Uovae  Office  Building. 

Wasfunfton.  D  C. 
Z>SAa  Sot:  I  am  attaching  hereto  a  reaolu- 
tlou  adopted  by  the  American  Stodt  Yards  As- 
eoclatlon.  as  presented  to  the  Wht  Food  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  and  Office  of  Price  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon. 

The  revolution  l.s  self-explanatory,  and  any 
Bupporl  that  you  can  give  to  lu  adoplioa  will 
be  upprecUted. 

Respectfully  yours. 

.   W.   L    UXJStAMB. 

Besolutiou  adopted  by  the  board  of  dlrrctors 
of  the  American  Stock  Tarda  AawxruUon 
on  AprU  6.  1M5 

Wh«re«a  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  repeatedly  ataied  that  it  had  no  inten- 
tlon  of  changing  the  normal  movement  of 
bofi  through  the  uaual  marketing;  channeU, 
•ad  the  Offioe  or  Price  AdmlnUtration  has 
been  repeatedly  vamed  suice  its  hog  celling 
P*"***  ••t-up  was  announcer]  that  euch  price 
raUtkmahlp  would  inenubly  change  the 
BornuU  market  movement  of  hogs:  and 

WbcrvM  the  present  Office  of  Price  Admin - 
Istmioo  hog-pnce  oeUlng  aet-up  ia  reetiliing 

(a)  Wasiaful  buying  expense  by  packera: 

(b)  IttacMlng  abuses  lu  hog- buy mx  oper- 
aUoDs: 

(c)  Increasing  country  slaughter  of  hoga 
reeulting  In  Uicrea*ed  blaa^-market  opera-I 
Xioas; 


f  d  1    IncTe.iaed 
tncreaaed  the  coat 
with    no    Increase 
which  has  an 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  i 
meana  of  improyln 
ommend  to  the 
tlon  that: 

1    nur  and 
ttlated  at  marlcets 
ers  and  Stockyards 
as  compared  to  u 
within  the  same 
mal  market 

J.  That  the 
Administration  to 
tire  relief  from  th( 
dttlons  in  hog  ma 
ever-increasing 
market?:  and  be  it 

Resoived.  That 
t>e  aggressively 
emment  officials 
Ington. 


country  buying  which  has 

of  hogs  to  the  packers 

to  livestock    producers. 

Inftatiooary  effect:  Now,  there- 


flflW 


prese 


a  practical  and  simple 
these  sltuatlorts  we  rec- 
of  Price  Admlnlstra- 


OBce 


reas<:nab!e  differential  be  In- 
operating  under  the  Pack- 
\ct.  1921   sufficiently  high. 
11  supervised  buying  points 
to  reestablish  the  nor- 
moveirtent  of  hogs;  and 

fa  lit  re  of  the  Office  of  Price 

jrcvide  prompt  and  effec- 

preaent  intolerable  con- 

1  keting  will  result  in  the 

of    livestock    to    black 

further 


Ihe 


aid 


above  representations 
nted  to  the  proper  Gov- 
commlttees  in  Wash- 


What  Uie  Situation  Mi^ht  Be  if  All  the 
Proposed  LcTe^  Were  Already  Built 


EXTENSIok  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FAWO  CRAVENS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


lUtKANSAS 


I  )F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondag. 
Mr.  CRAVENS 


Aprtf  23.  1945 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks to  the  RxoiRo.  I  am  tocludlng  an 
article  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Byrns  which  appeared 
m  the  Port  Smitti  Times  Record,  pub- 
lished at  Port  smith.  Ark.  The  arUcle 
appeared  under  dfite  of  April  18. 1945.  and 
contains  some  useful  evidence  of  the  sub- 
stantial qualities  |of  river  improvements 
designed  and  supervised  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the!  United  States  Army. 
The  article  is  a.s  fallows: 


WHAT    THE 


Oft  -iaz  RrcoKo 

(By  C.  P  Byrns ) 

srruATio  fc   might  ■ 


IT     ALL     THE 

raoeosiD  Lmopa  wxmx  aimeabt  uurvt 
l^'s  Imagine  w  lat  the  flood  situation 
wotild  be  In  the  vici  nlty  of  Fort  Smith  If  all 
the  leveea  appro%ed  n  the  1944  Flood  Control 
Act  had  been  in  sen  ice  when  the  flood  came. 
Many  hundreds  of  families  have  moved  out 
of  the  lowlands  m  Braden,  Camp  Creek,  Mof- 
fett,  and  Crawford  Cotmty  bottoms  within 
25  mUea  of  Fort  Sn  ith.  Many  hundreds  of 
homes  will  be  floode  1,  leaving  damage  which 
cannot  be  estimated  n  advance  and  can  hard- 
ly be  calculated  when  the  flood  Is  over 
Thousands  of  acres  cf  land  will  be  covered  by 
flood  water  with  varying  results,  depending 
upon  the  length  of  ;ime  the  water  aUys  on 
and  other  factors  wliich  vary  somewhat  with 
every  flood. 

At  leant  a  himdrtd  blocks  of  Port  Smith 
were  vacated.  A  considerable  section  of  Van 
Bliren  was  flooded.  The  furniture  factory 
district  of  Fort  Smit  i  was  emptied  of  virtu- 
ally everything  movi  ble. 

The  damage  will  be  much  less  than  it  was  In 
1»43.  becau^  people  i  oi  out  ahead  of  the  flood 
with  no  argument  an  1  took  with  them  all  the 
valuables  they  could  carry.  Yet  the  damage 
will  be  heavy  and  harl  to  eatlmate  accurately. 

Suppose  we  had  b<en  able  to  get  btiilt  all 
the  levees  Uie  Corpi  of  BugtnMra  rseom- 
mended  as  a  result  <  f  the  1943  flood,  which 
w»re  authorxred  by  Congress  in  the  1944 
rtood  Canirol  Act.  What  would  be  the 
oicture? 


The  leveec  authorised  In  that  act  were  de- 
signed by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  protect 
against  a  flood  of  the  1043  magnitude,  as- 
suming Port  Gibson  Reservoir  on  the  Grand 
River  to  be  also  in  aervloe.  That  assumption 
was  logical,  because  Fort  Olbson  Reservoir 
had  been  authorieed,  the  money  to  build 
it  hac  been  appropriated,  and  the  engineers 
were  ready  to  let  construction  contracts 
when  war  stopped  Its  construction.  It  was 
not  intended  that  the  newly  recommended 
levees  should  be  built  until  the  war 
emergency  has  passed.  Fort  Gibson  Reser- 
voir will  be  built  as  soon  as  materials  and 
manpower  are  available.  So  the  design  was 
properly  made  to  handle  a  flood  with  the 
Fort  Gibson  Reservoir  In  service. 

The  engineers  say  the  Fort  Gibson  Reser- 
voir plus  the  recommended  levees  would  pro- 
tect all  the  lands  and  the  towns  behind  those 
levees  from  a  flood  as  big  as  1943.  with  a  foot 
and  a  half  of  levee  to  spare  in  the  rural 
areas  and  3  'ftet  In  Fort  Smith  and  Van 
Buren. 

The  present  flood  is  almost  as  big  as  that 
of  1943.  But  it  would  give  little  anxiety  If 
we  had  those  levees  and  that  one  reservoir  In 
service,  insofar  as  the  lands  behind  these 
levees  are  concerned.  But  protection  for 
those  lands  and  towns  behind  the  levees  is 
not  enough.  The  levees  would  not  protect 
all  the  lands  which  are  damaged  by  such 
floods  as  these.  They  would  protect  only 
the  lands  whose  average  annual  damage  Is 
sufllcient  to  Justify  the  coat  of  the  protec- 
tion. All  the  reservoirs  recommended  up- 
stream will  be  needed  to  give  us  the  type  of 
protection  we  really  need. 

But.  you  may  be  thinking,  what  good  are 
these  levees,  when  levees  go  out  In  every 
flood?  Since  the  heavy  rains  t>egan  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  push  up  the  water  levels  In  the 
White,  the  Black,  the  Ouachita,  and  the 
Red,  getting  aroxmd  to  the  Arkansas  In  earn- 
est only  thu  past  week,  the  papers  have  baen 
full  of  stories  about  ta«aklng  tevsas.  Some 
people  think  levees  promise  protection  they 
do  not  deliver.  • 

There  Is  one  fact  about  levee  l>reaks  that 
our  people  ought  to  undersUnd  and  prob- 
ably don't. 

The  levees  that  break  were  not  built  origi- 
nally by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but  by  levee 
districts.  Every  levee  that  has  gone  out  in 
Arkansas  this  spring  was  a  levee  district 
project,  not  a  Corps  of  Engineers  project. 
Some  of  them  had  failed  In  previous  floods, 
but  in  those  instances  they  were  rebuilt  only 
to  their  original  grade — not  to  the  level  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  wotild  have  built  them 
if  they  had  been  doing  the  designing. 

It  was  true  in  1943,  it  has  been  true  in 
1945.  I  cannot  remember  any  time  when  It 
wasn't  true.  The  levees  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers buUd  stay  built.  The  failures  of 
levees  are  not  the  failures  of  the  engineers. 


A  School  for  Diplomats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

OF  MOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOtJBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you 
and  the  Members  of  the  House  for  grant- 
ing unanimous  consent  for  me  to  set 
forth  certain  information  in  regard  to 
my  proposal  to  establish  a  school  for 
diplomats. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  pre«^nt  .ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  introduced  H.  R.  40d. 
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to  create  and  establish  a  Foreign  Service 
Academy, 

Copies  of  H.  R.  408  were  mailed  by 
me  to  certain  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  foreign  commerce, 
to  certain  educators,  to  a  few  newspaper 
.  editors  and  to  a  few  other  persons,  con- 
nected with  the  Govern-nent,  as  well  as 
to  other  persons  in  private  enterprise, 
with  the  request  that  they  give  me  their 
opinion  upon  the  proposal. 

The  response  was  mcst  enthusiastic. 
Many  of  them  went  intc  great  detail  to 
discuss  the  necessity  of  a  school  for 
diplomats,  in  view  of  our  expanding  for- 
eign policy,  and  quite  a  few  of  them 
offered  detailed  suggestions  in  regard  to 
H.  R.  408  and  in  regard  t;o  the  operation 
cf  the  proposed  academ.v. 

As  a  result  of  many  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  to  me.  in  regard  to  the 
proposal,  I  have  decidejl  to  make  some 
revision  in  the  original  bill  and  to  re- 
introduce the  proposal  as  revised.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  revis(?d  the  bill  and 
have  today  introduced  the  revised  bill 
in  the  House  of  Repres(?ntatives. 

The  new  bill  is  known  as  H.  R.  2980. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  it  if  those  of 
you  who  may  read  this  extension  of  re- 
marks would  communicate  with  me  and 
let  me  know  whether  yau  are  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  school  for  diplomats. 

The  new  bill,  H.  R.  2930,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bill  to  create  and  establisti  a  Foreign  Ser\ics 
Institution 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  "Foreign  Service  Institution  Act  of 
1945." 

cmsATioN  or  roaxioN  sntv:icx  institution 

Sec.  2.  Tliere  Is  hereby  created  and  estab- 
lished a  Foreign  Service  Institution  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  a  site  to  be  selected 
by  the  State  Department. 

Sec.  3.  The  State  Department  shall  acquire 
and  provide  such  grounds  and  buildings  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Buch  grounds  may  be  acquired  by  purchase 
or  by  condemnation  proceedings,  and  such 
buildings  may  be  acquired  by  purchase,  con- 
demnation proceedings,  or  by  construction. 
For  such  purposes,  the  Department  of  State 
Is  given  the  right  to  acquire  property  under 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  and  Is  hereby 
granted  priorities  equal  to  those  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  materials,  supplies,  space,  and 
facilities. 

Sec.  4.  Until  such  permanent  grounds, 
buildings,  and  facilities  are  provided,  the 
Department  of  State  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide temporary  facilities. 

Sec.  5.  An  appropriation  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  herein  set  forth  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  made. 

Sec.  6.  The  time  for  the  opening  of  the  said 
Institution  shall  be  designated  by  the  State 
Department,  at  the  earliest  time  which  Is 
feasible  and  practical,  but  in  any  event  not 
later  than  January  1,  1947. 

STTPCBVISION   AND   GOVERNMENT   OF   INSTITUTION 
GENZBALLT 

Sec.  7.  The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Institution  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
State,  under  such  officer  or  officers  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  may  assign  to  that  duty. 

Sec.  8.  The  officer  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  in  his  absence  the  next  in  rank 
shall  have  the  immediate  Government  and 
command  of  the  institution. 

BOARD  or  visrrcss 
Sec.  9  The  board  of  visitors  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Institution  shall  consist  of  one  mem- 


l»sr  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  one  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, to  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
chairmen  thereof,  together  with  two  distin- 
guished members  of  ths  academic  world  and 
one  representative  respectively  from  agrlciU- 
ture,  labor,  commerce.  Industry,  and  the  presa 
to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
one  representative  from  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  In- 
terior, and  the  Tariff  Commission,  respec- 
tively, to  be  chosen  by  the  heads  of  these 
Departments  and  agencies.  The  board  will 
annually  select  Its  own  chairman  and 
secretary. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
visitors  to  Inquire  Into  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution during  the  previous  year  and  to  render 
a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  11.  The  members  of  the  beard  of  vis- 
itors appointed,  as  herein  provided,  shall  visit 
the  Foreign  Service  Institution  annually  as  a 
group  at  such  time  as  the  officer  In  charge  of 
said  Institution  shall  appoint,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  said  board  may  visit  said  institution 
together  or  separately  as  the  said  board  may 
elect;  and  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
paid  their  actual  expenses  while  engaged 
upon  their  duties  as  members  of  said  board, 
and  their  actual  expenses  of  travel  by  the 
shortest  route. 

advisoht  coMMrrrtE 
Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Institution,  which  shall  consist  cf 
not  to  exceed  flve  persons  of  distinction,  who 
shall  serve  without  pay.  The  members  so 
appointed  shall  advise  with  the  director  of 
the  Institution  from  time  to  time  and  visit 
the  institution  as  a  group  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  on  the  call  of  the 
officer  In  charge,  for  the  purpose  of  dlscuaalng 
the  subsequent  year's  program  for  the  Insti- 
tution and  advising  the  Secretary  of  Suts 
relative  thereto.  The  actual  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committee,  while 
engaged  in  these  duties,  Including  their 
actual  expense  of  travel,  shall  be  defrayed 
under  governmental  travel  regulation  from 
any  appropriation  available  for  the  author- 
ized work  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institution. 

STAFF  OF  PROFESSORS  AND  INSTSUCTOES 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
ized to  employ  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tution such  staff  as  In  his  opinion,  may  b« 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the  In- 
stitution and  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
students;  and  individuals  so  employed  shall 
receive  such  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report 
to  Congress  each  year  the  number  of  Indi- 
viduals so  employed  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation prescribed  for  each. 

STUDENTS 

Sbc.  14.  The  number  of  students  admitted 
to  said  Institution,  and  the  time  for  their 
admission,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Stats 
Department. 

Sec  15.  The  admission  of  students  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  State  Department  In  accordance 
with  the  training  requirements  of  the  For- 
eign Service  and  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve. 

Sec.  16.  Students  shall  be  subject  at  all 
times  to  do  duty  in  such  places  and  on  such 
service  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct. 

PAT  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  STUDENTS 

Sec.  17.  Each  student  shall  receive  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  and  such  other  allow- 
ances as  may  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

COITSSX    OF    INSTRUCnoiC 

Sec.  18.  The  courses  at  the  Foreign  Servlcs 
Institution  shall  be  for  such  periods  of  tlms 
as  the  State  Department  may  determine. 
The  courses  shall  include  such  instruction,  to 


be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
will  best  fit  each  student  for  his  dutlea  lu 
the  Foreign  Service  or  the  Foreign  Servlcs 
Reserve.  The  Institution  may  prescribe  a 
special  course  of  study  and  training  at  home 
or  abroad  for  any  student. 

Sec  19.  Each  student  ac  the  Institution 
who  shall  satisfactorily  complete  a  course  of 
Instruction  shall  receive  a  certiflcate  of  com- 
petence. 

MISCELLANEOtn    PBOVISIONS 

B»c,  20.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  author- 
ized. In  his  discretion,  and  subject  to  regu- 
lations to  be  established  by  him,  to  admit 
to  the  Institution,  to  receive  instruction  in 
courses  regularly  offered  at  the  Institution, 
a  limited  number  of  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  employed  or  reconamended  by 
some  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce,  provided  such  private  citi- 
zen, so  admitted,  shall  pay  to  the  Institu- 
tion such  sums  as  will  fully  compensate  for 
such  privilege,  and  provided  the  admission 
of  such  cpeclal  students  shall  not  require 
any  increase  In  the  facilities  or  sUff  of  the 
Institution. 

Sec.  21.  The  Foreign  Service  Training  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  State  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Foreign  Cervice  Institu- 
tion, to  be  integrat<»d  into  the  Institution 
under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

Sec.  22.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby 
authorlasd  and  empowered  to  promulgate 
rules,  not  Inconsistent  with  this  p.ct.  for  the 
supervision,  government,  and  management 
of  the  Institution. 


Feeding  Savoys  to  the  Cowi 


CITENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NIBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Si>eak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  a 
clipping  from  the  Daily  Herald  in  Eng- 
land, dated  February  26, 1945.  The  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "Feeding  Savoys  to  the 
Cows": 

Feeding  Savots  to  the  Cows 
(By  B.  A.  Steward) 

E-ist  Anglian  farmers,  with  hundreds  of 
acres  of  cabbages  and  savoys,  have  almost 
given  up  all  hope  of  finding  a  market  for 
them.  So  some  of  them  are  turning  their 
cows  into  the  fields  to  eat  up  these  unwanted 
crops. 

On  one  Essex  farm  a  big  field  of  spring 
cabbages  has  already  been  ploughed  in  and 
the  land  prepared  for  the  spring  com. 

A  grower  with  70  acres  of  savoys  on  his 
hands — representing  about  500  tons — tells 
me  he  Is  holding  on  till  March,  and  then,  If 
there  Is  still  no  trade,  folding  them  off  with 
sheep. 

One  of  the  main  diffictilties  is  the  lack  of 
road  transport.  And  prices  of  savoys  on  the 
farm  have  reached  a  record  low  level. 

"They  are  always  a  gamble,"  said  one 
farmer.  "Last  year  I  sold  mine  for  £100  an 
acre;  this  year  I  have  been  glad  to  get  £25 
an  acre  for  a  7-ton-an-acre  crop." 

RUSH  to  sell 
One  trouble,  he  added.  Is  that  everybody 
cuts  and  markets  these  savoys  as  aoon  as 
there  Is  a  rise  In  price.    The  market  la  t^icis- 
Xcre  glutted  end  prices  tumble  ag-la. 
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Z  have  heard  of  one  grower  who  aeot  32^ 
buu<lrc<lwei«bt  of  Mvoy«  to  Co  vent  Garden 
•  few  weelu  ago.  After  ali  deductior«  be 
received  CI  3s   3d 

Me&uwbile  »pring  sowing  of  corn  goee  on 
»f>»ct  On  the  lighter  lands  big  acreages  of 
peas  and  oaU  bsve  been  drlUeu  during  tbe 
peat  week. 

Farmers  on  the  hecTj  lands  are  still  wait- 
Ing  for  drying  winds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the  English 
farmer  is  experiencing  the  same  diffi- 
culties that  the  farmers  have  experienced 
in  some  section5  of  the  United  States — 
one  of  overproduction  or  bad  distribu- 
tion. Here  is  a  farmer  in  England  who 
is  finding  it  necessary  to  turn  his  cattle 
and  sheep  into  the  cabbage  patches  be- 
cause there  is  no  sale  of  the  cabbage. 


emors    of    the 


Historical  D«caBieBts  af  the  Rooterelt 
A^mioistratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  na>iANA 

IN  TIIB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  attention  of  the  Congrej;s  to  a 
set  of  intei-esting  and  destined  to  be- 
come some  of  the  most  lustortc  docu- 
ments of  the  Roosevelt  era.  They  are 
the  original  signatures,  on  three  large 
sheets  of  parchment,  of  the  majority  of 
the  men  and  women  who  enacted  into 
law  the  most  far-reaching  social  legis- 
lation ever  to  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  this  Republic.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
such  a  collection  of  signatures  been  as- 
sembled. In  the  hands  of  the  political 
and  judicial  leaders  representing  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government  who 
signed  these  documents  rested  the  wel- 
fare and  the  future  of  the  American  peo- 
ple during  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
and  political  crises  in  our  history. 

Of  the  membership  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congre.ss  there  remains  today  only 
9a  Congressmen  and  26  Senators  of  all 
political  parties. 

There  are  thiw  documents  in  the  set. 
No.  1  contains  the  signatures  of  the 
Democratic  membership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    Seventy-third 
Congress,  which  was  the  original  Con- 
gress of  the  New  Deal  administration. 
There  are  250  signatures  on  this  one  doc- 
imient-   Heading  the  list  is  the  late  Henry 
T.    Rainey.    who    added,    after    signing 
his  name.  "Speaker  of  Representatives." 
Following    this    appears    the    signature 
of  the  late  Joseph  W.  Byms.  who  under 
his     name     wrote     'Majority    lyader." 
Byms  later  succeeded  Rainey  as  Speaker. 
Down  In  the  center  of  the  large  docu- 
ment appears  the  signature  of  the  laie 
WUham  B.  Bankhead.  who  later  became 
Speaker  himself.    Above  this  appears  the 
signature  of  the  present  Speaker,  Sam 
Ratbukk,    but   he   was   then    merely    a 
Member    of    the    House    as    was    John 
McCoRJCACX.  now  majority  leader.    Many 
of    the    House    Members    later    became 
United  States  Senators  and  seme  Gov- 
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r    States.      Edward    W. 


Crump,  politic  l1  leader  of  Tennessee, 
who  was  then  a  Congressman,  signed  the 
document.  Maiy  other  Interesting  po- 
litical figures  wlko  were  then  in  the  House 
are  among  theisigners. 

No.  2  contains  the  signatures  of  78 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
The  late  Key  Pilkman,  President  pro  tem- 
pore, heads  the  roster.  Among  many 
Senators  who  have  passed  on  appear  the 
signatures  of  Jcpn  Hamilton  Lewis.  Mor- 
ris Sheppard.  pibbs  McAdoo.  Huey  P. 
Long.  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  George  W. 
Norris.  James  Couzens.  and  Royal  S. 
Copeland. 

Hugo  Black,  n  ow  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  James  Byn  es.  who  was  appointed  to 
the  High  Tribuial.  later  resigned  to  be- 
come as.sistant  to  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  sign<d  the  document  as  Sen- 
ators. 

On  the  bottom  of  the  Senate  sheet  is 
the  Roosevelt  I  Cabinet.  Jim  Parley 
signed  the  dotiiment  with  his  famous 
green  ink.  Henry  Wallace,  now  Secre- 
tary of  Commei-ee,  formerly  Vice  Presi- 
dent, .signed  tht  document  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  On  the  bottom  of  the 
Cabinet  roster  bppears  the  signature  of 
President  FranlJin  D.  Roosevelt.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  affixed  his  signa- 
ture as  a  Senator. 

No.  3.  On  a  third  sheet  are  the  .sig- 
natures of  the  ot-iginal  Supreme  Court  at 
the  beginning  jof  the  Roosevelt  term. 
This  was  the  flamous  Court  which  de- 
clared many  Now  Deal  laws  unconstitu- 
tional and  created  one  of  the  greatest 
political  controversies  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  was 
the  first  to  sign  the  document.  Next 
comes  the  signatures  of  Van  Deventer. 
Brandeis,  Butlor,  Roberts.  McReynolds, 
Sutherland.  Stogie,  and  Cardozo.  At  the 
top  of  this  document  is  printed:  "The 
Supreme .  CourQ  of  the  United  States 
during  President  Roosevelt's  Adminis- 
tration." and  s4  forth. 

The  collectioii  was  started  soon  after 
was  completed  in  1936 
.  ed  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  Whike  House.  The.se  signa- 
tures were  secured  by  Joseph  Leib.  vice 
commander.  Ca  tello  Post.  No.  15,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  ind  he  will  present  the 
parchments  to  the  Roosevelt  Historical 
Library  at  Hyde  Park.  N  Y.  There 
have  been  only  a  few  newspaper  stories 
written  about  i  hese  documents.  Here 
they  are: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  24.  1934] 
aiD-rcT    toosrvnr    club    joined   »t    its    ts 

CONCXZSS 

WASHUfcTON  ,une  23 —Vice  President 
Garner  and  48  Democratic  Senators,  and 
Speaker  Rainey  an^  225  Members  of  the  House 
have  Joined  a  Reelett  Rooeevelt  Club 
formed  by  Joseph  Lei b.  original  1930  Roose- 
velt leader  In  Ind^na. 

All  the  DemoA^atlc  Senate  and  House 
leaders.  Senators  (Slass.  Btbo,  and  Copeland. 
together  with  Representative  Ctillen  of  New 
York  and  other  Ti  mmany  members  who  op- 
posed Mr.  Rooseve fs  nomination  at  Chicago, 
are  among  the  charter  members. 


March  1933  an 
when  it  was  si 


I  From     the     Wasilngton 
Show    on    Earthj 
19M| 

It  la  a  charter 
tures  of  225  Members 


Times     (Greatest 
column)    of    August    27, 


hlch  contains  the  signa- 
of  the  House  and  52 


Senators.  It  contains  the  signatures  of  the 
men  who  voted  for  and  put  the  New  Deal 
legislation  on  the  statute  books.  It  Is  also 
valuable  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  the 
supporting  names  of  Senator  Habst  F.  Btsd, 
of  Virginia,  and  Senator  Royal  8.  Copeland, 
of  New  York,  who  changed  their  minds  sev- 
eral times  about  the  New  Deal.  Despite  this, 
they  are  down  there  for  Roosevelt. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  17. 
1937] 

Picture  of  the  signatures  and  owner  of  the 
documents,  on  the  'jottom  of  the  pboto  It 
says: 

"A  Roosevelt  man  since  1923.  Toeeph  Leib, 
ardent  Democrat,  has  the  signatures  of  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  and  Representatives  and 
the  Cabinet  members.  And,  finally,  on  De- 
cember 31.  President  Rooeevelt  signed  the 
document  himself.  Leib  calls  it  a  New  Deal 
round-up.  In  reality  it  is  a  petition  calling 
for  President  Roosevelt's  return  to  the  White 
House.  Leib  began  work  on  the  'who's  who' 
back  in  1933."    » 


Communism  in  America:   How  It's 
Workinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Mathew  Woll,  vice  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  labor  states- 
man. He  calls  his  punches  and  names 
people  and  things.  In  recent  months 
he  has  engaged  in  rendering  this  Nation 
an  outstanding  service  by  pointing  cut 
Just  how  the  advocates  of -totalitarianism 
operate  to  control  vital  organizations  in 
and  out  of  government. 

On  April  5. 1945,  the  New  York  Journal 
had  an  interesting  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  incorporate  It  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

COMUXTNISM    IN    AMEMCA 

Mr.  Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  gave  the 
Rotary  Club  of  New  York  City— and  all 
thoughtful  Americans — something  to  ponder 
over  when  he  spoke  of  the  growing  trend  In 
the  United  SUtea  toward  "totalitarianism  in 
small  but  influential  groups. " 

Not  only  In  labor  iinions.  in  which  the 
Communist  brand  of  totalitarianism  has 
conducted  Its  most  active  and  successful 
campaigns  of  infiltration,  is  this  trend  evi- 
dent, said  Mr.  Well. 

"Chuch  organizations  and  cultural  bodies 
have  adopted  the  ever-changing  Communist 
party  line,"  he  warned. 

"But  Boet  disquieting  is  the  Communist 
penetration  of  conservative  buBiness  groups. 

Interests  close  to  some  of  our  largest 
banking  instltutlona  have  become  fellow 
Uavelers.  strange  as  it  may  sound" 

This  Is  something  easily  confirmed. 

Communist  cells  have  coverUy  and  cun- 
ningly snuggled  themselves,  as  small  but  In- 
fluential minorities,  into  almost  every  Ameri- 
can field  of  enterprise — particularly  but  by 
no  means  exclusively  Into  the  fields  of  labor. 
Government,  and  education. 

They  do  this  with  deliberate  purpose. 

They  know  perfecUy  well,  as  Mr.  WoU  says, 
that  opposed  to  them  la  "the  allegiance  of 
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the  overwhelming  percentage  of  the  American 
people  to  the  democratic  way  of  life."" 

They  know  the  American  people  are  in- 
clined to  put  too  much  reliance  In  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not  l>e- 
lleve  In  communism  In  America. 

Too  many  Americans  delude  themselves 
that  because  acknowledged  and  avowed  Com- 
munists are  not  numerous  in  the  UiUted 
B'atcs  they  are  not  dangerous. 

Purposely,  therefore,  the  Communist  pen- 
etration makes  no  attempt  to  gain  numeri- 
cal superiority  in  the  United  States. 

Instead,  it  is  content  to  take  over  the 
t?y  positions  In  American  life — making  no 
effort  to  win  the  majority  of  the  members 
oi  wholesome  and  important  American  or- 
ganizations to  Its  views.  Keeking  only  to 
control  them  and  speak  for  them  and  act 
In  their  name. 

That  ts  why  so  much  communistic  enter- 
prise is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  American 
labor,  and  of  American  education,  and  of 
American  government,  and  even  of  Ameri- 
can business.  Industry,  and  finance — when 
actually  these  vital  fields  of  American  en- 
terprise are  not  communistic  at  all,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  aflUlated 
with  organizations  In  those  fields  are  not 
communistic. 

The  spread  of  totalitarianism  In  the 
United  States  and  the  great  danger  posed 
ty  it.  as  Mr.  Woll  says,  Is  In  "the  giilllbillty 
with  which  some  resi>ectable  sections  of  the 
community  have  accepted  the  brand  of  polit- 
ical and  economic  eyewash  sold  by  the 
American  Communists." 

"American  communism  can  thrive  best  In 
a  totalitarian  atmosphere,"  he  said  in  his 
New  York  speech. 

"Every  move  to  concentrate  greater  power 
In  the  hands  of  government  meets  with  a 
chorus  of  American  Communist  approval, 
and  since  It  Is  generally  agreed  that  big 
government  is  the  enemy  of  economic  vol- 
untarism or  free  enterprise,  and  since  com- 
munism In  America  today  is  completely  be- 
hlwl  the  growing  tendency  toward  total 
control  over  the  Nation's  Industrial  enter- 
prise, those  in  business  who  soft-pedal  com- 
munism are,  In  effect,  digging  their  own 
graves." 

Mr.  Woll  has  effectively  and  courageously 
and  honestly  raised  the  storm  warnings 
against  the  Communist  disaster  that  im- 
f  ends  In  America. 

But  the  American  people  have  never  been 
without  honest  and  adequate  warning  of 
this  disaster,  which  accounts  for  the  im- 
minence of  the  disaster. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  America  to  hear  such 
a  voice  as  Mr.  Woll  has  raised,  but  It  must 
be  heeded  and  acted  upon,  unless  as  he  says 
we  are  to  "find  ourselves  with  military  vic- 
tory on  our  hands  but  unwittingly  encum- 
bered by  the  enemy's  social  philosophy."' 


More  Than  Coinddence? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  of  AprU  16,  1945, 

MORI  THAN  COtNCmSNCE? 

"The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
•way." 

Can  it  be  more  than  coincidence  that  the 
«l«y  on  which  Franklin   D.   Roosevelt  died 


missed  by  only  hours  the  birthday  anniver- 
sary of  Thomas  Jefferson? 

True,  a  wide  expanse  of  years  separated 
these  two  great  Americans  and  world  figures 
whose  hearts  and  minds  paramounted  the 
common  man  and  hij  rights  of  liberty  and 
equality  under  the  law.  But  surely  the  pass- 
ing of  the  one  almost  on  the  natal  day  cf  the 
other  serves  to  emphasize  the  divine  way. 
Other  great  leaders  followed  Jefferson,  Roose- 
velt one  of  them;  and  other  great  leaders  will 
follow  Roosevelt,  one  of  whom  may  have  been 
born  on  the  very  day  of  his  demise. 

So  long  as  the  world  Is  and  mankind  needs 
leaders  to  fight  their  battles,  these  leaders 
will  arise.  Their  Ideals,  their  influence,  their 
courage,  their  vision,  and  their  strength  of 
character  are  part  of  civilization's  accumula- 
tion, each  making  the  foundation  and  the 
fabric  stronger  and  more  enduring. 

Jefferson's  birthday  anniversary  brings 
Roosevelt's  necrology.  There  Is  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them 
though  tyrants  and  assailants  of  the  dignity 
and  the  rights  of  the  common  man,  with  the 
Epirlt  which  burns  within  him,  may. 

"Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Project 
Ancient  Argument  of  the  Commerce  and 
Indastry  Association  of  New  York,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
astx>unded  the  other  day  to  receive  a 
printed  document,  the  title  page  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  power  project, 
statement  advocating  permanent  abandon- 
ment as  economic  fallacy  by  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York,  Inc.,  233 
Broadway,  AprU  1948,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

This  document  was  signed  by  G.  E. 
Mace,  manager,  transportation  bureau, 
233  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  I 
understand  that  my  colleagues  have  been 
furnished  with  copies  of  this  document, 
but  in  the  event  that  it  went  in  the 
wastebasket  I  want  them  to  know  about 
It  so  they  can  request  another  copy  for 
perusal.  This  document  is  really  worth 
reading.  In  my  opinion  no  greater 
bunch  of  economic  fallacy  has  ever  been 
tied  together  with  binder  twine.  After 
reading  over  the  alleged  argtiments  In 
this  document  I  was  reminded  of  that 
historic  debate  in  1941  between  Mr.  R.  V. 
Fletcher,  who  was  attorney  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads,  and 
Adolph  Berle,  who  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  took  part  in  a  radio  discussion 
about  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  Mr.  Fletcher  said  in  substance 
that  the  development  would  be  disastrous 
because  it  might  permit  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  in  the  Mid -West  area 
served  by  the  Great  Lakes.  He  thought 
that  would  be  strictly  bad.  Mr.  Berle's 
caustic  reply  was.  "Oh,  oh,  wait  a  min- 
ute, do  you  advocate  filling  up  New  York 
harbor?  Has  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  ruined  the  city  of  New  York?"  Of 
coiurse.  this  was  over  the  radio,  but  I 


think  a  doctor  gave  smelling  salts  and 
It  was  not  necessary  to  call  an  imder- 
taker  to  take  care  of  the  opponent  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

On  some  other  occasion  I  expect  to 
discuss  rather  fully  the  alleged  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  cf  New  York,  Inc. 
ITeedless  to  say,  they  have  opposed  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  and  used  the  same 
stale  arguments  against  it  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  They  admit  in  their 
own  document  that  they  have  used  these 
same  arguments  ever  since  the  year  1919. 

My  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  comment- 
ing at  this  time  is  to  call  attention  to 
hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  project  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
July  15,  1941,  when  a  representative  of 
this  association  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  testified  against  the  proj- 
ect. I  refer  to  Mr.  George  H.  McCaffrey, 
and  In  order  that  we  may  be  100-peroent 
accurate  the  following  is  taken  verbatim 
from  the  testimony: 

Mr.  PrrrENcm.  Your  argument  Is.  and  your 
reason  for  not  building  this  now  Is,  t>ccause 
It  will  not  be  available  for  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  McCAiTRrr.  That  It  will  not  help  de- 
fense, but  wUl  hinder  It. 

Mr.  PmriNGni.  Per  3  or  4  years? 

Mr.  McCAmiET.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiTTKNGiR.  So  that  If  you  came  before 
this  committee  4  or  5  years  from  now  you 
would  be  opposed  to  the  project,  or  for  It? 

Mr.  McCatthet.  I  do  not  know;  1  would 
have  to  know  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Ptttengir.  Did  you  appear  before  the 
Senate  committee  In  1934? 

Mr.  McCAirRiT.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  PnTENCEx.  Did  you  take  any  action  on 
this  matter  at  all? 

Mr.  McCAfTsrr.  I  did  not;  the  association 
did. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ur.  MoCAiTRrr.  The  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Chandler,  who  was  our  representative  then, 
was  that  it  was  economically  an  unsound 
proposition,  particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  navigation  and  shipping. 

Mr.  PrrrrNOER.  And  you  believe  that  too,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  McCaitret.  Personally  ye«. 

Mr.  PrrTENCER.  And  yotir  association  will 
go  on  believing  It  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  McCaitkxt.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  PrrrENcni.  Did  you  think  you  might 
change  your  mind  4  or  6  years  from  now? 

Mr.  McCaitrrt.  It  will  depend  on  what  the 
cordltlons  are  at  that  time,  (Pp.  1293-1287. 
hearings.) 

Many  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
McCaffrey  to  the  Committee  were  In  di- 
rect conflict  with  the  testimony  of  Lt. 
Gen.  William  S.  Knudsen,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Thomas  N.  Robins,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Jesse  H.  Jones  and  many  other 
witnesses  who  testified  on  the  need  for 
the  St,  Lawrence  project,  both  for  de- 
fense and  for  peacetime  purposes.  By  a 
vote  of  17  to  8,  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  approved  the  project  at  the 
conclusion  of  extended  public  hearings 
and  in  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill 
rejected  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr. 
McCaffrey  and  other  witne.sses  who  had 
questioned  the  defense  value  of  the 
project. 

In  response  to  my  questions,  Mr. 
McCaffrey  ssid: 

Mr.  PmTNGER.  Then  you  ar«  willing  to  let 
that  power  go  to  waste? 
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Mr.  UcCArvmrr.  Until  such  time  u  tber* 
is  a  aouDd  pUn  for  the  develc^ment  of  it  and 
tor  the  d!s:rtfcutJon  of  it  propoe^d 

Mr  PtTTBitcn  Can  you  »\i?5;est  any  better 
way  of  dUtributlng  thU  power  than  the  plan 
wUich  la  propxxed  m  thu  bill,  which  Is  a 
nonprofit  plain  for  tiie  benefit  of  th«  con- 
aumer? 

Mr.  McCarrBST.  Tea:  I  can  auggeat  a  better 
pUn  than  they  have  there. 

Mr   PmTNcia.  What  Is  It? 

Mr.  UcCAmir  To  develop  It  and  sell  tt 
to  the  prlTate  utllltlea  under  the  regulation 
of  a  public  service  ccnnmlaeton. 

Mr.  PrrrTKcn  You  would  even  go  ao  far 
aa  to  grant  the  New  York  utUlUea  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  license  from  the  legislature 
and  then  bulk!  a  dana  for  them.<«lves.  and 
then  exploit  this  power  to  their  own  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumers? 

Mr  McCATfa-rr  No,  sir;  develop  It  publicly 
ar.d  sell  it  at  the  bua  t)ar.  but  do  not  go  Into 
a  diatrlbuUon  system.    (P.  1298,  heartnga.) 

At  the  same  hearings,  before  our  com- 
mittee, oflkial  representatives  of  the 
Stau?  of  New  York,  charged  by  the  Le»{- 
lilaiure  with  the  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  for  power  and  naviga- 
tion, toolc  direct  issue  with  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  McCaffrey,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  association.. 

Oov.   Herbert   H.   Lehman.   U.   Gov. 
Charles  Poletti.  and  the  power  author- 
ity of  the  State  of  New  York  testified 
that     the    St.    Lawrence    project    was 
urgently  needed,  not  only  for  the  na- 
tional defense  and  war  production,  but 
also   for   the   benefit   of   the   peopie   of 
that  area  in  time  of  peace.    The  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony  of  these  official 
representatives  of  the  State  was  that  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  McCaffrey's  plan  would 
mean  placing  the  St.  Lawrence  under  the 
control  of  a  single  gigantic  utility  com- 
pany In  New  York  State,  the  Niagara 
Hudson  Power  Corporat;on.  which  could 
purchase  the  production  of  the  publicly 
btiilt  plant  on  its  own  terms.    It  would 
call  for  the  repeal  of  the  Power  Author- 
ity Act.  as  fiitstained  by  Republican  and 
Democratic   governors   and  legislatures 
of  the  State  of  New  York  over  a  period 
of  14  years.     It  would  al.so  run  directly 
counter  to  the  policy  and  practice  pur- 
sned  In  the  case  of  all  the  major  power 
projects  which   have  been  constructed 
over  that  period  under  State  ownership 
In  South  Carolina.  Texas,  Nebraska,  and 
in  other  States,  and  imder  Federal  own- 
ership on  the  Colorado  River,  on  the 
Columbia  River,  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley, and  in  other  areas.    It  is  fair  to 
say  that  only  a  few  spokesmen  for  pri- 
vate utilities  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
•uggest  such  a  reversal  in  public  policy 
and  a  return  to  the  unrestrained  private 
exploitation    of    natiu^    resources    of 
hjpdroelectrlc  power  in  vogue  a  gencra- 
ttoD  aco. 


n««  skait  fu  Km 
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or 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  aacBicAif 

IN  TH»  HOUSE  OF  RSPRKSENTATIV1E8 

Mondar  AprU  23.  IMS 

Mr.    RABAUT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
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o«D.  I  Wish  to  Include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  ^  Washington  Post  in  which 
reference  is  nade  to  the  protest  of  the 
Most  Revereni  Mlcha.:!  J.  Curley.  arch- 
bishop of  Baltimore  and  Washington,  to 
legislation  perknittlng  sterilization. 

This  practice  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  man:  a  fortrunner  of  mercy  killings, 
which  are  notnlng  but  legalized  murders. 
Remember  th^  command  of  God:  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kill."] 

The  article  Jollows: 


aac'HBisHOP 


rtcHTS  wmojzjkTiov  anx 


Citing  author  zed  sterilization  of  mentally 
defkrlent  persoi  is  as  "a  clear-cut  example 
of  governmenta  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  Indlvidua  ."  the  Moat  Reverend  Michael 
J.  Curley,  arc  nblshop  of  Baltimore  and 
Waahln«rton.  today  has  asked  District  Com- 
missioners to  1  eject  proposed  sterlllratlon 
laws 

Startled  to  liiam  of  sterUlzatlon  policies 
employed  at  Gslllnger  Hospital  for  the  past 
13  years,  durint  which  16  women  have  un- 
dergone Buch  operations.  Archbishop  Curley 
offered  a  three-iolnt  argument  against  legis- 
lation to  legalAe  the  activity:  (1)  It  la  a 
basic  principle  of  sound  reason  as  well  as 
a  fundamental  I  tenet  of  Americanism  that 
every  human  being  has  certain  personal 
rights  of  wlilchjhe  may  not  be  lawfully  de- 
prived: (2)  legtlatlon  permitting  aterUlza- 
tlon  of  the  fee  »le -minded  betokens  an  ap- 
proach to  total  Itarlanl&m;  (3)  once  a  per- 
son holds  that  the  State  may  sterilise 
at  the  discretion  of  the  civil  authorities  he 
logically  could  add  that  persons  could  be 
put  to  death  br  the  Stale  If  their  mental 
or  physical  condltiona  render  them  helpless 
burdens. 


Settlemeot    o{\   Accounts    of    Deceased 


Hemhtn 


HON. 


of  tike  Amed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


CLYDE  DOYLE 


( )r  CAUrOENIA 


IN  THB  HOU^  OP  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Mondiy,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  file  here- 
with copy  of  H.  R.  2941.  the  Doyle  bill, 
introduced  Ap4il  18.  1945.  In  this  distin- 
guished legislative  body,  and  which  bill 
was  referred  t^  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  insert  the  l&tt  of  this  bill  in  the  Con- 
c&rssiONAL  Rxcbito: 

H.  R.  2941 
A  blU  to  authorise  the  payment  of  tlie  entire 
amount  found  Uiie  in  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counta  of  deceased  members  of  the  armed 
forcea  without: the  appointment  of  a  legal 
repreaenUtlve     -     -  ^ 


found  due  to  the  decedent's  widow  or  legal 
heirs  In  the  foUowlng  order  of  precedence: 
First,  to  the  widow;  aecond.  If  decedent  left 
no  widow,  or  the  widow  be  dead  at  time  of 
settlement,  then  to  the  children  or  their 
issue,  per  stirpes;  third,  if  no^wldow  or  de- 
acendanta.  then  to  the  father  and  mother 
in  equal  parts,  provided  the  father  haa  not 
abandoned  the  support  of  his  famUy,  in 
which  case  to  the  mother  alone;  fourth,  if 
either  the  father  or  raother  be  dead,  then  to 
the  one  surviving:  fifth,  if  there  be  no  widow, 
child,  father,  or  mother  at  the  date  of  settle- 
ment, then  to  the  brothers  and  sistera  and 
children  of  deceased  brothers  and  sisters, 
per  stirpes:  Provided.  That  this  act  shall 
not  be  ao  construed  as  to  prevent  payment 
from  the  amount  due  the  decedent  s  estate 
of  fiueral  expenses,  provided  a  claim  there- 
for is  presented  by  the  person  or  persons  who 
actually  paid  the  same  before  the  settlement 
by  the  accoimtlng  officer." 

S»c.  2.  The  paragraph  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
civil  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1939.  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  May  27,  1908,  as 
amended  (U  S.  C,  1940  edition.  Bupp.  m, 
title  34.  see.  941),  which  relates  to  the  seUle- 
ment  of  accounts  of  deceased  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard,  and  of  deceased  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  la 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

•In  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  de- 
creased officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  and  of  de- 
ceased commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  where  no  demand  Is  pre- 
sented within  6  months  from  the  date  of  the 
death  of  any  such  officer  or  enlisted  man  by 
a  duly  appointed  legal  representative  of  the 
estate,  the  accounting  officers  may  allow  the 
amount  found  due  to  the  decedent's  widow 
or  legal  heirs  in  the  following  order  of  pre- 
cedence: First,  to  the  widow;  second,  if  the 
decedent  left  no  widow,  or  widow  be  dead  at 
time  of  settlement,  then  to  the  children  or 
their  issue,  per  stirpes;  third,  if  no  widow 
or  descendants,  then  to  the  father  and 
mother  in  equal  parts,  provided  the  father 
has  not  abandoned  the  support  of  his  fam- 
Uy, In  which  case  to  the  mother  alone; 
fourth,  If  either  the  father  or  mother  be 
dead,  then  to  the  one  surviving;  fifth,  if 
there  be  no  widow,  child,  father,  or  mother 
at  the  date  of  settlement,  then  to  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  and  children  of  deceased 
brothers  and  sisters,  per  stirpes:  Provided. 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  payment  from  the  amount  due  the 
decedent's  estate  of  fimeral  expenses,  pro- 
vided a  claim  therefor  is  presented  by  the 
person  or  persons  who  act^ually  paid  the  same 
before  settlement  by  the  accounting  officers." 


of  the  estate 

B0  it  taaeted.  stc..  That  the  paragraph  of 
the  act  enUtled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the 'fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907.  and  for  oth^r  purposes,"  approved  Jure 
30.  1906.  aa  ameiided  by  Public  Law  Ho.  4«3. 
Beventy-eighth  isongreaa.  which  tvlates  to 
the  settlement  df  accounts  of  deceased  of- 
flcera  and  enlu^  men  of  the  Army  la 
amended  to  read]  as  foUows; 

"Hereafter.  In  ;the  setUement  of  the  ac- 
ccmnta  of  deceas^  officers  or  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army,  wh^re  no  demand  Is  presented 
within  6  months  Ifrom  the  date  of  the  death 
of  any  such  office^  or  enlisted  man  by  a  duly 
appoint*!  legal  rtpreaenUtlve  of  the  estate 
ttoe  acoounung  officers  may  allow  the  amount 


Ab  Overdue  Waf  e  Adjustment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wxacuNsiif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afondav,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
on.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch: 

AW    OVXBOCrX    W&CK    ADJXrSTMINT 

Postal  mployees  are  still  paid  on  the  basl* 
of  permanent  wage  scales  established  many 
years  ago.  Some  have  received  momentary 
benefit  through  a  temporary  cost-of-living 
bonus  that  expires  June  30;  aside  from  that, 
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their  only  offset  to  higher  living  costs  con- 
sists of  overtime  pay.  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances is  computed  under  a  paradoxical 
rule  which  actually  fixes  a  lower  rate  for 
overtime  than  for  regular  hours  worked. 

Sotae  two  dozen  bills  were  introduced  in  t.ie 
last  session  of  Congress  to  correct  these  va- 
rious Inequities.  The  only  one  to  reach  a  vote 
vras  adopted  unanimously  In  the  House  only 
to  be  defeated  in  the  Senate  through  a  last- 
minute  point  of  order  raised  by  Bailbt,  of 
North  Carolina.  The  new  Burch  bill,  now 
ready  for  a  vote  in  the  House,  would  sub- 
sJtute  a  basic  readjustment  of  wage  scales 
throughout  the  department  for  the  present 
hoCgepodge  of  amendments    to   the   act   of 

io:o. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  strong  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  wage  adjustments  for 
postal  -mployees.  The  Minnesota  Leglsla- 
tu:°e.  in  an  action  which  reflects  public  opin- 
ion here,  has  memorialized  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  current  measure.  The  Burch  bill 
shculd  pass  without  delay,  together  with  the 
companion  Senate  resolution. 


Personal  Loss  Is  Felt  by  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dave  Egan,  from  the  Boston  Record; 
Personal  Loss  Is  Felt  by  Au. 
(By  Dave  Egan) 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  a  sports  col- 
umn today,  for,  like  millions  of  plain  people 
the  wide  world  over,  I  feel  that  I  have  lest 
a  good  friend. 

The  baby,  though  he  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  age  of  2.  knew  this.  He  was  in  my 
arms,  looking  out  the  sunporch  window  and 
admiring  the  first  tulip  that  had  come  along 
to  Join  the  Jonquils.  The  unbelievable  news 
came  like  the  clap  of  doom  from  the  mouth 
of  the  radio.  He  knew,  with  the  great  wis- 
dom of  all  babies,  that  something  had  sad- 
dened and  maybe  even  frightened  his  old 
man.  and  he  offered  the  baby  comfort  of  a 
hug  and  a  kiss  and  a  smile. 

I  tell  this  simple  and  personal  anecdote, 
for  this  was  the  greatness  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, that  so  many  millions  of  persons,  ex- 
actly like  myself,  felt  a  persanal  loss.  They 
start  by  saying: 

"I  was  Just  paying  my  check  In  the  res- 
taurant, and  my  wife  was  waiting  for  me. 
when  a  waitress  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  the 
awful  news.    My  wife  broke  down." 

Yes,  you  were  Just  paying  your  check  or 
you  were  looking  out  the  sunporch  window 
or  you  were  Just  sticking  a  fork  Into  the 
potatoes  to  see  whether  or  not  they  were 
cooked  when  you  heard  that  the  head  of  a 
Nation  had  died,  and  felt  as  you  felt  when 
your  lather  had  died. 

raiEND  or  boen  who  toil  and  sweat 
This  man,  they  said,  had  climbed  where 
only  eagles  climb.  Look.  He  had  climbed 
where  eagles  dare  not  and  cannot  climb,  for 
this  man  had  soared  into  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity. Yellow  men  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  black  men  In  the  fastnesses  of  Africa, 
men  of  all  colors  and  all  creeds  In  all  lands 
mourn  him  today,  for  he  was  the  friend  of 
men  who  toU  and  men  who  sweat. 

He  had  spoken  imperishable  words  of  single 
•yllablea  on   their   behalf.      He   had  given 


hope  to  submerged  millions.  He  had  placed 
the  rights  of  a  hviman  being  above  the  rights 
of  an  adding  machine.  He  had  set.  as  a 
goal,  freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear,  and  such  words  as  those  are  '.nperish- 
able.  The  Franklin  Roosevelts  of  the  world 
do  not  die  They  live  forever,  in  Just  such 
words  as  those. 

Coolies  in  rice  fields  know  what  they  mean. 
Colored  athletes,  in  town  to  seek  a  tryout 
with  our  baseball  teams,  know  what  they 
mean.  The  son  of  the  immigrent  and  the 
man  with  calluses  on  his  hands  know  what 
they  mean.  Freedom  from  want,  they 
chorus  in  many  tongues,  and  all  who  ever 
have  known  the  pinch  of  poverty  Join  the 
chorus. 

They  esk  for  little,  these  millions.  Just 
the  security  of  a  Job;  that's  all.  Just  the 
dignity  of  a  human  being;  that's  all.  Just 
a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  milk;  that's 
all.  All  they  ask.  in  fact,  is  the  right  to 
hope  that  the  world  of  their  children  will 
be  a  better  and  a  kinder  one  than  the  world 
of  their  fathers,  and  it  wcis  Franklin  Roose- 
velt who  kindled  that  hope  in  mUlions  of 
humble  hearts. 

PRESIDENT  or  THE  POOK  MAN 

That  Is  why  ell  of  us  v.ho  once  knew  or 
now  know  the  definition  of  poverty  end  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  it  felt  frightened.  This 
man  was  our  champion  tnd  cur  advocate, 
who  fought  for  us  and  pleaded  for  us.  There 
were  many  who  could  not  understand  \ihy 
we  voted  for  him  three  times  and  then  four 
times,  and  would  have  continued  to  vote  for 
him  as  often  as  he  might  run.  But  they 
would  have  understood,  I  think,  if  they  ever 
had  known  hunger  and  ever  had  felt  that 
the  world  was  a  Jungle.  They  would  have 
Joined  the  rest  of  us,  I  think,  and  voted  tri- 
umphantly for  him,  for  he  was  the  President 
of  the  poor  man.  ^ 

Now  the  staff  on  whom  so  many  millions 
leaned  has  broken  under  the  enormous 
weight.  Our  good  friend  has  died,  and  his 
death  has  frightened  us,  for  he  was  our 
sword  and  our  shield.  So  there  is  nothing 
much  that  a  man  can  say,  but  there  Is  an 
old,  old  story  that  a  man  can  tell. 

"£>o  you."  someone  asked  the  Chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  "pray  for  the  Sen- 
ators?" 

"No,"  replied  the  chaplain,  "I  look  at  the 
Senators  and  pray  for  the  country." 

I  feel  now  as  the  chaplain  of  a  century 
ago  did.  I  feel  like  praying  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Let  Us  Invite  the  New  City  of  Peace  to  the 
New  World— Soath  Dakota  Provides 
Ideal  Location  for  Capital  of  World 
Organization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23. 1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  7 
I  addressed  identical  letters  to  Senator 
Vandekberg  and  Congr.essman  Blooic 
asking  them  to  extend  the  invitation  of 
South  E>akota  to  the  delegates  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  inviting  them  to 
select  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  of  our 
State  as  the  permanent  peace  capital  of 
the  world,  once  a  new  organization  Is 
created  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
just  and  peaceful  international  relations. 


A  copy  of  my  letter  was  inserted  in  the 
CoNGRESSiON.'u,  RECORD  for  April  9. 

I  have  received  replies  from  both  of 
these  good  colleagues  of  ours,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  the  invitation  wlU  be  carried 
along  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  submitted 
in  all  seriousness  and  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  will  be  accepted.  The  more 
one  reflects  upon  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  as  the  logical  home  for  a  world 
organization  to  preserve  peace,  the  more 
one  is  impressed  by  its  appeal. 

Governor  M.  Q.  Sharpe  of  South  Dako- 
ta on  April  20  released  a  press  statement 
putting  the  forca  of  his  ofBce  back  cf  th's 
invitation  and  setting  forth  some  cscsl- 
lent  reasons  why  it  merits  the  accsptance 
cf  the  determining  oflBc  als.  He  has  cre- 
ated a  committee  of  prominent  S?uth 
Dakotans  to  emphasize  the  availability 
of  South  Dakota  as  the  permanent  capi- 
tal of  the  new  world  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Siate  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  spacious  pa-k  areas  in  the  moun- 
ta'nous  section  of  our  S  ate.  I  rm  sure 
thr.t  either  or  both  of  these  park  crcas 
could  be  made  availabb  to  the  extent 
necessary,  without  delay  end  wthout 
cost,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the 
campus  and  buildings  for  this  organ'za- 
tion.  This  new  organization  will  carry 
with  it  the  hopes  and  the  prayars  cf  all 
the  world  and  It  v.'ill  be  greater  and 
mightier  and  more  important  than  any 
city  now  extant.  Governor  Sharps  s 
suggesticn  that  the  Capital  cf  the  World 
be  a  new  city  developed  in  its  own  time,  in 
its  own  way,  and  with  its  own  name  is 
sound  and  sensible.  The  Black  Kills  of 
South  Dakota  provide  an  ideal  site  for 
the  development  and  permanent  growth 
of  such  a  city  of  peace  in  the  heart  cf 
America — in  fact  not  far  from  its  exact 
geographical  center — where  peace  has  al- 
ways found  such  a  ready  haven  and  jus- 
tice such  a  friendly  home. 

The  statement  by  the  Governor  of 
South  Dakota  follows: 

Our  efforts  will  be  conducted  as  ofBclal  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  on 
the  plane  of  having  something  useful  to  offer 
and  wanting  to  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of 
permanent  world  peace,  rather  than  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  anything  of  conun?rcial  ad- 
vantage to  us. 

Some  of  our  general  reasons  which  will  te 
presented  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  la 
E^upport  of  our  Invitation  to  locate  the  new 
pcotce  capital  in  South  Dakota  are: 

1.  Our  country  was  the  first  to  declare  as 
a  national  policy  and  ever  after  to  carry  It 
cut,  an  idea  which  was  really  the  first  basic 
step  upward  an  eventual  world  organlEatlon 
for  permanent  peace:  All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal. 

2.  The  history  of  our  country  shows  with- 
out exception  that  all  races,  creeds,  colors, 
nationalities  are  here  accorded  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  economic  and  social  affairs.  So 
thoroughly  have  we  been  Influenced  by  that 
idea  that  we  have  fcught  various  wars  to 
maintain  It  at  home  and  abroad.  Therefore, 
the  United  Nations  would  find  here  an  en- 
vironment where  all  believe  In  and  practice  ' 
an  Idea  that  must  be  one  of  the  basic  founda- 
tion stones  of  an  organization  for  permanent 
world  i>eace. 

3.  Our  country  and  especially  our  State  cf 
South  Dakota  has  always  maintained  the 
policy  of  complete  cep&ration  of  church  and 
state  and  complete  freedom  of  rc'lgion  for 
all.    Therefore,  the  Chriitiaus,  the  Buddhists^ 
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the  MDhammedans.  and  all  other  great  re- 
ligious moTemcnts  of  tii«  world  would  flsd 
here  an  enrironment  In  which  Ihey  can  build 
ttteir  chorcbca.  temples,  moaques.  azMl  prac- 
tice thetr  religion  aa  they  desire  without  In- 
terfereoce  by  the  sUte  or  objection  by  the 
people. 

4  South  Dakota  U  located  around  the 
ge<3graphlc  center  of  the  Ncrth  American 
Continent.  It  Is  about  equidistant  from 
both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  Dtle- 
gatcs  axtd  visitors  from  Kurope,  Asia,  and 
Africa  coaJd  meet  here  free  from  the  local 
influences  aiMl  past  history  and  with  a  feel- 
ing at  freedom  from  the  advantages  of  loca- 
tion to  one  or  the  other.  It  ts  the  most 
convenient  to  all  and  the  most  Impartial 
location  available  for  all  for  a  world  capltiil. 

S.  In  the  Black  HlIU  of  South  DakoU  exist 
areas  of  tmpressiTe  grandeur,  majestic  moun- 
tain peaks,  beautiful  rolling  hill  cotmtry  cot- 
with  stately  ponderoea  pine  and  crna- 
mental  timber  In  profusion,  interesting  geo- 
logical, flora,  and  fauna  conditions  of  all 
kinds,  mountain  streams  and  lakes  having 
no  buperlors  anywhere  for  pure  water  supply, 
and  an  eqtiable  energizing  climate  with  never 
an  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  wind  or  rain,  all 
of  them  suitabte  and  appropriate  for  a  world 
capital. 

e.  In  this  same  Black  Hills  area  are  numer- 
ous spacious  sites  for  eetablishment  of  a 
world  city  which  will  be  an  lntemat:onaI  area 
not  blanketed  by  the  proximity  of  any  other 
large  dty  and  where  the  world  may  con- 
struct from  the  virgin,  primitive  conditions 
exutlng.  lu  own  city  m  tu  own  time,  in  Its 
o*n  way.  and  with  its  own  name.  Ample 
transportation  and  communication  oppor- 
tunities of  all  kinds  exist. 

South  Dakota  has  much  of  real  worth  and 
tiae  to  offer  in  the  way  of  natural  facilities 
for  what  will  be  one  of  the  essential  require- 
menu  oC  the  world  organlaatlon.  a  site  for  Its 
baadquartera  and  capital. 

M.  Q.  Srakpc. 

GovtmoT. 


Ittves  of  tb«  1946  Coiifreisioiul 


XZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


Hf  TflM  BOOBS  OP  RXPRESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  AprU  2 J.  194S 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ie«v«  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rtc- 
on.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  Republican  dis- 
trict eoovenUon  at  Lewistown,  Mont. 
Monday,  April  16,  1945: 

PaUow  BepubUcana.  It  la  to  me  both  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  appear  before  the 
delegatea  assembled  here  this  afternoon  to 
Zkomlnate  a  candidate  for  CongreaB  to  repre- 
■ant  the  Second  District  of  Montana.  What 
you  do  t4Xlay  will  have  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence upon  the  political  trend  of  America 
UiAMA,  you  are  flnng  what  may  be  termed 
the  opemng  gun  of  the  1»46  congressional 
campaign,  the  outcome  on  which  so  much 
depntds. 

We  may  safely  conclude  that  the  I9M  cam- 
paign wUl  be  a  prelude  to  a  Republican  vic- 
tory tn  IMfl.  hence  It  u  of  the  utmost  tm- 
pcatano*  that  the  Bepuhlicans  in  the  Second 
IMstrkrt  nominate  a  man  who  can  and  will 
Win  la  June.  Victory  in  the  Becond  District 
Will  spur  Bapubllcana  all  over  the  land  to 
greater  efforts. 

The  Issue*  ara  daar-eut.     The  Kew  Deal 
Bnujt  be  uprootad  and  destroyed  as  something 
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un-American,  wlilch  Is  alien  and  repugnant 
to  our  philosopliy  of  Government.  It  rests 
on  class  hatred,  deficit  spending,  waste,  and 
discrimination.  |  The  policy  of  scarcity  which 
the  New  Deal  h^  fostered  since  Its  Incep- 
tion has  brought}  us  to  the  brink  of  want  end 
hunger,  while  tiieir  wasteful  8pendir\g  has 
brought  us  to  tpe  abyss  of  bankruptcy. 

When  the  Ne^  Deal  took  over  In  1933  the 
naUonal  debt  #as  123.000.000.000.  Twelve 
years  of  New  Deal  misrule  has  Increased  that 
load  to  the  smggerlng  figure  of  almost 
three  hundred  billions,  which  is  nearly  the 
total  weaJih  of  Imerica. 

Not  long  ago  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren  told  th<  OongreEs  that  the  war  Is 
costing  us  25  p<  rcent  more  than  it  should 
because  of  waste  and  squandering.  When  we 
consider  we  are  spending  more  than  all  the 
other  belligeren^  countries  combined,  that 
statement  ts  not  surprising,  but  it  should 
arotise  us  to  th«  urgent  need  for  a  change. 
We  must  have  a  change. 

Huge  New  Deil  spendlngs  have  necessl- 
Uted  the  passag  s  of  14  tax  laws  In  12  years, 
despite  increase  I  revenues,  and  each  one 
greatly  Increased  the  tax  burden  of  our  peo- 
ple. The  tax  ra^es  on  both  individuals  and 
corporations  are  now  so  high  as  to  discour- 
age business  exprnslon  or  the  creation  of  the 
new  Indiistrles  S3  necessary  to  provide  Jobs 
for  our  returnlrg  veterans,  and  those  en- 
gaged In  war  wo  k.  With  present  tax  levels 
It  is  Impossible  1  or  a  young  man  or  woman 
to  start  In  buslaets  for  themselves  iinlssn 
amply  financed,  and  that  road  leads  to 
serfdom. 

To  again  open  the  door  of  opporttmlty  to 
the  youth  of  Am  n-ica  shall  and  must  be  one 
of  our  earliest  objecuves.  once  the  war  Is 
over. 

On  several  ocytslons  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  referrel  to  America  as  the  arsenal 
of  demAracy.  Indeed.  It  has  been  that  and 
more  in  both  Wtorld  Wars.  What  made  us 
the  arsenal  of  democracy?  It  was  the  in- 
dustrial plants,  fa  Ig  and  small,  that  are  scat- 
tared  over  the  Itngth  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  May  I  remind  you  that  all  these  fac- 
tories were  made  possible  by  the  wise  policy 
of  protection,  fo^ered  and  promoted  by  the 
Republican  Party  since  the  days  of  the  Im- 
mortal Lincoln.  ^  I  am  not  making  an  over- 
sutement  when  t  say  it  was  the  Republican 
policy  of  protection  that  on  two  historic 
enaergencles  saved  the  world  from  dictator- 
ship and  total! tiianism.  Uatt>  than  that, 
the  Republican  pulley  of  protection  made  us 
the  greatest  and  knost  prosperous  nation  on 
earth.  Protectloil  made  the  full  dinner  pail 
a  reality  instead  ii  a  dream. 

We  recall  how,  toUowlng  World  War  Na  1, 
Imports  from  abroad ,  encotiraged  by  the 
Underwood  Free  Trade  Act,  became  so  great 
and  menacing  it  Was  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  th4  so-called  Emergency  Tar- 
iff Act.  which  restored  the  American  market 
to  the  American :  producer.  History  has  a 
way  of  repeating  Itself. 

Under  the  New  Deal,  tartff  rates  on  nearly 
1.200  items  have  Ibeen  lowered  by  as  much 
as  50  percent.  Mow,  the  administration  Is 
asking  the  Congress  for  authority  to  make 
an  additional  reduction  of  60  percent  on 
rate*  in  effect  January  1  last.  That  would 
mean  a  total  re<tuction  of  75  percent  on 
many  of  the  item^  referred  to,  most  of  which 
are  agricultural.    JDo  you  want  that? 

Tb  comply  woul^  in  effect  place  the  coun- 

bas^s,   close   the   work- 

and  pauperize  our  agri- 


try  on  a  free-tri 
shops  of  America 
culttire 

Tou  gentlemen 
and  mineral  Stat 
your  ranchers 
(on.  wool,  and  gra 


pye  in  a  great  agricultural 
What  would  happen  to 
farmers  were  beef,  mut- 
_  ^M  from  all  over  the  world 
allowed  to  take  ov#r  the  great  American  mar. 
ket.  which  U  the  o^y  cash  market  in  all  the 
world?  I  need  i^t  tell  you.  However  I 
cannot  forego  reminding  you  sheepmen  that 
_wa  now  have  a  4  »ear»'  surplus  of  wool  on 


hand  which  must  be  protected  against  ruin- 
ous competition  from  abroad  if  you  are  to 
stay  in  buslnees.  The  same  holds  true  with 
the  grain  raisers,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  with 
you  cattlemen. 

New  Dealers  woull  have  us  believe  that 
tariffs  breed  wars  anJ  depressions.  Let  them 
tell  that  to  the  Hottentots,  but  not  to  intelli- 
gent Americans.  We  have  learned,  to  our 
sorrow,  that  free  trade  can  be  as  ruinous  as 
war. 

Now  we  know  that  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  was  not  due  to  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tai^ff  but  rather  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
war  the  Democrats  promised  to  keep  us  out 
of  back  in  1916.  We  also  know  that  the 
depression  came  first  to  free-trade  England, 
and  later  became  world  wide. 

We  believe  In  being  good  neighbors,  but 
we  do  not  believe  In  friendships  that  we 
have  to  buy  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people. 
Such  friendships  are  built  on  shifting  sands 
and  endure  only  so  long  as  they  arc  profitable 
to  the  other  countries. 

We  are  for  world  collaboration  to  main- 
tain future  peace.  However,  such  coopera- 
tion should  not  be  one-sided.  Neither  should 
It  obligate  us  to  rehabilitate  and  police  the 
world  once  the  war  is  over.  As  a  corollary 
to  collaboration  we  favor  maintaining  an 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  that  will  give  us 
complete  security  at  home  and  earn  for  us 
the  respect  and  consideration  of  all  foreign 
nations. 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  is  written  It 
must  not  he  said  that  we  spent  nearly  three 
hundred  billions,  and  sustained  one  million 
and  more  casualties  merely  to  substitute 
Stalin  for  Hitler.  We  are  not  fighting  against 
Individuals  so  much  as  we  are  fighting 
against  alien  and  repugnant  idealogies. 

All  foreign  commitments  should  be  open 
and  aboveboard.  There  should  be  no  secret 
agreements  secretly  arrived  at.  Such  com- 
mitments should  be  aboveboard  and  be  based 
upon  our  naUonal  needs  and  security. 

The  American  people,  as  a  whole,  condemn 
and  repudiate  the  secret  agreement  made  at 
Yalta,  which  would  give  to  Great  Britain  six 
votes,  Russia  three,  and  to  the  United  States 
only  one  vote  in  the  Council  that  It  is  pro- 
posed to  create  for  world  supervision  after 
the  war. 

America  has  contributed  more  materiel  to 
the  fighting  of  this  war  than  all  the  other 
allied  countries  combined,  in  addition  to 
arming  twelve  and  one-half  million  men, 
and  our  men  are  fighting  on  all  fronts.  As 
a  sovereign  nation  of  one-hundred -and- 
thtrty-odd  million  souls  that  has  contributed 
so  vitally  to  the  war  effort  we  are  entitled  to 
Just  u  much  voice  and  representation  In  any 
councils  that  may  be  set  up  as  are  any  of  our 
cobelllgerents.  and  equal  representation 
should  be  made  a  prerequisite  to  American 
participation . 

In  order  that  we  may  give  to  the  world 
maximum  help  after  the  war  It  Is  necessary 
that  we  keep  America  free,  strong,  and  pros- 
perous. Unfortunately,  in  late  years  many 
of  our  American  people  have  chosen  to  Ignore 
the  fundamental  fact  that  all  wealth  comes 
from  creative  toll,  and  that  there  Is  no  short 
cut  to  prosperity. 

The  system  of  Federal  grants  Inaugurated 
by  the  New  Deal  has  seriously  undermined 
the  morale  of  the  American  people  In  that 
It  has  encouraged  them  to  look  to  Wash- 
ington to  do  for  them  the  things  that  they 
should  do  for  themselves.  This  great  and 
glorious  country  was  not  buUded  and  mads 
^eat  by  subsidies  and  grants,  but  rather 
through  courage,  self-reliance,  and  a  sublime 
faith  in  the  future  of  our  common  country. 
The  builders  of  the  great  West  did  not  sit 
around  and  wait  for  things  to  happen.  They 
went  out  and  created  their  opportunities. 
♦K  ♦  t^  *'*"'  needless  and  wasteful  bureaus 
that  hamper  business,  stifle  Initiative,  and 
rob  us  of  our  freedom.  The  Republican  Party 
is  pledged  and  dedicated  to  the  repeal  of  all 
dictatorial  laws  and  the  abrogation  o7  Ju 
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Presidential  decrees  and  directives.  Our 
aim  is  to  restore  fundamental  and  constitu- 
tional Americanism,  law,  order,  full  employ- 
ment, and  personal  opportunity.  We  would 
also  make  every  act  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Let  me  give  you  a  short  outline  of  what 
the  Republican  Party  stands  for: 

1.  An  early  peace  with  complete  victory 
for  the  Allied  Forces. 

2.  Fullest  possible  cooperation  with  our 
cobelllgerents  to  preserve  the  future  peace 
of  tha  world,  but  no  surrender  of  any  part 
of  the  sovereignty  which  makes  us  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 

3.  The  maintenance  of  an  Army,  Na\7.  and 
Air  Force  strong  enough  to  protect  us  against 
possible  future  aggression,  and  make  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  honored  and  respected 
throughout  the  world. 

4.  The  retention  of  such  Pacific  Islands 
as  are  necessary  to  our  future  national  se- 
curity. 

5.  Providing  returned  veteans  with  the 
same   oppotunltles   that   their   fathers   had. 

6.  The  early  revision  of  Federal  taxes 
downwad,  through  the  elimination  of  all 
wasteful  and  needless  sf>ending.  and  the 
abolition  of   all   needless  bureaus. 

7.  Encouraging  expansion  of  present  In- 
dustries and  creation  of  new  ones  to  pro- 
vide work  for  all  at  good  pay. 

8.  A  protective  tariff  that  will  be  based 
on  American  cost  of  production.  Without 
such  protection  the  American  fsomer  and 
laboring  man  cannot  compete  with  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  Asia  for  the 
home  market  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
him. 

9.  Maintaining  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  enactment 
cf  all  legislation  nece^ary  to  that  end. 

10.  Sound  money,  the  value  of  which  will 
be  permanent,  and  recognized  and  honored 
throughout  the  world. 

11.  A  system  of  reciprocal  trade  relations 
that  shall  be  confined  to  those  crops,  com- 
modities, and  articles  of  which  we  have  an 
exportable  surplus;  and  such  crops,  com- 
modities, and  articles  which  we  need  but  can- 
not, or  do  not,  ourselves  produce.  This  has 
been  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  Republican 
Party  since  the  days  of  McKlnley  and  Blaine. 

With  such  a  platform  the  Republicans  of 
America  may  face  the  future  with  confidence 
and  assurance. 

We  will  discard  all  false  isms  which  seek  to 
destroy  those  sound  and  Immutable  princi- 
ples which  have  made  America  great,  strong, 
and  prosperous;  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
sound  and  tested  principles  of  Americanism. 
There  can  be  none. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  but  custodians  of  a 
precious  heritage,  handed  down  from  the 
glorious  past,  that  must  in  turn  be  handed  on 
to  future  generations  virile  and  unchanged. 
V/e  will  continue  in  the  future  as  In  the  past, 
the  party  of  true  Americanism,  ever  dedicated 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  glorious  land  and 
Its  great  people. 


McGref or  Urges  Repeal  of  Unfair  Use  Tax 
on  Vehicles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1945,  I  introduced  H.  R.  2707, 
a  bill  to  terminate  the  use  tax  on  motor 


vehicles  and  boats.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  I  am  asking  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  aid  me  in  carefully 
analyzing  this  legislation  and  assisting 
me  in  having  this  discriminatory  tax 
removed  from  our  statute  books. 

Following  is  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  L.  Douchton,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
under  date  of  April  20: 

On  March  21  I  Introduced  H.  R.  2707,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"To  terminate  the  use  tax  on  motor 
vehicles  and  boats.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, that  section  3540  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  CX)de  (relating  to  the  tax  on  the  use 
of  motor  vehicles  and  boats)  is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
reading  as  follows: 

■'  •  ( k )  Termination  of  tax :  The  tax  imposed 
by  this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  any  period  after  June  30,  1945." " 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  advise 
me  the  earliest  possible  date  on  which  this 
bill  can  be  given  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Under  the  present  law  a  $5  Federal  use  tax 
Is  Imposed  on  all  motor  vehicles.  I  am  of 
the  opinion.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  un- 
fair and  discriminatory.  The  use  tax  is  not 
based  upon  a  value  of  the  motor  vehicle  or 
the  number  of  miles  traveled  by  that  vehicle. 
For  example.  Mr.  A  may  own  an  automobile 
worth  $3,000  which  has  traveled  30.000  miles 
per  year,  and  Mr.  B  may  own  an  automobile 
worth  9100,  which  travels  1.000  miles  per 
year — yet  both  are  forced  to  pay  the  same  tax, 
namely,  t5. 

The  records  prove,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  law 
has  never  been  enforced  and  I  think  you 
will  find  upon  careful  study  that  only  ap- 
proximately 65  to  75  percent  pay  this  tax. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  tax,  let  us  see  that  it  is  enforced  and 
all  pay  it,  or  do  away  with  the  tax  entirely. 

A  few  days  ago  there  appeared  in  two  of 
the  major  newspapers  of  my  District,  edi- 
torials as  follows: 

From  the  Mount  Vernon  News  (Republi- 
can). Mount  Vernon.  Ohio:  "Representative 
J.  Haxbt  McGreooh,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
District,  of  which  Knox  County  is  a  part, 
has  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  bill  to  repeal  the  auto  use  tax.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Action  by  Congress  should  be  favor- 
able. There  never  has  been  any  good  reason 
why  this  tax  should  be  maintained,  and  there 
Is  less  now  than  when  it  was  levied.  It  Is 
not  strictly  enforced.  Consequently  some 
motorists  buy  their  stamps  annually  and  duly 
display  them  on  the  windshields  of  their 
cars,  and  some  do  not.  Those  who  do  not 
drive  Just  as  freely  as  those  who  have  paid 
their  tax,  apparently  without  fear  of  de- 
tection and  punishment.  As  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  it  is  preposterous  to  require  a 
motorist  to  pay  a  tise  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  driving  his  car  after  he  has  paid  the  in- 
numerable levies  which  are  necessary  be- 
fore he  can  run  it  out  of  the  garage." 

From  the  Mansfield  News- Journal  (Dem- 
ocrat), Mansfield,  Ohio:  "Slow  recognition 
of  the  unfairness  of  that  Federal  $5  auto- 
mobile use  tax  is  gradually  developing  in 
Congress,  it  appears,  as  three  bills  to  abol- 
ish this  tax  have  been  Introduced.  Including 
one  by  Congressman  J.  Harst  McGregor,  of 
this  District.  This  tax  is  easily  and  widely 
evaded  and  doubt  has  been  expressed  by 
Secretary  Morgenthau  as  to  whether  receipts 
from  it  are  worth  the  cost  of  collection. 
Then,  too,  gasoline  and  tire  shortages  make 
such  a  tax  obviously  unfair,  as  an  A  card 
holder  is  required  to  pay  the  same  tax  aa 
B  and  C  card  holders.  And,  frankly,  many 
motorists — ^possibly  a  majority — feel  no  ob- 


ligation to  pay  this  tax.  and.  so  far  aa  can 
be  learned,  no  effort  to  collect  It  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  vicinity." 

I  believe  these  two  editorials  accurat^iy 
and  adequately  give  the  opinions  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Trust- 
ing 'chat  you  will  b  able  to  see  your  way 
clear  to  give  consideration  to  this  legislation 
at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
I  am. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Harbt  McGregor. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Peace— Have  We  Lost  It  Already? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  eve  of  that  important  con- 
ference which  Is  about  to  convene  in 
San  Francisco  it  is  important  to  review 
briefly  what  has  happened  since  the  Yal- 
ta Conference.  We  ought  not  bury  our 
heads  in  the  sand  merely  for  the  sake  of 
appeasement.  Pacts  must  be  found  and 
tough  decisions  mrde  if  we  are  to  make 
any  real  effort  to  establish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  A  la.sting  peace,  based  on 
justice  can  only  be  attained  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  frankness  and  honest  dealing. 

A  pertinent  article  recently  appeared 
in  the  March  10  Issue  of  the  Tablet,  a 
Catholic  weekly,  published  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  that  article 
as  a  part  of  m^  remarks: 

SHAIX   WK  LOSE  THE  PEACE  T 

Successful  armed  warfare  is  slowly  being 
supplanted  by  struggling  diplomacy. 

On  two  fronts  the  United  States  policy 
Is  being  revealed. 

In  the  Pacific,  in  the  Philippines  area,  our 
policy  is  consistent,  logical,  straightforward, 
honest,  and  Idealistic.  The  partnership  we 
are  exercising  with  the  Filipinos  is  enlight- 
ened, open,  and  not  imperialistic.  The  Phil- 
ippines are  really  being  liberated  and  the 
populace  is  not  being  encouraged  to  war  of 
one  against  the  other.  We  make  no  dis- 
tinction; liberation  was  our  goal  and  the 
Philippines  win  enjoy  freedom.  Rightists 
and  leftists  underground  forces  and  those 
\(ho  have  remained  passive,  all  stand  as  one 
despite  3  years  of  occupation  by  the  enemy. 

In  the  E^iropean  area  the  policy  is  dif- 
ferent. Here.  It  would  appear,  we  have 
Jumped  head  first  into  the  mire  of  power 
politics,  imperialism,  cynicism,  secrecy,  in- 
consistency and  a  lack  of  ideals.  Enough 
has  been  learned  of  the  Crimea  Conference 
to  make  every  peace  lover  wonder:  what  is  to 
follow  is  even  more  a  source  of  worry. 

There  were  two  issues — aside  from  the 
determination  to  defeat  the  common  enemy, 
whose  fate  has  already  been  sealed — upon 
which  every  American  had  his  eyes  at  Yalta. 
They  were:  (1)  the  fate  of  Poland  and  the 
small  nations  and  (2)  the  establishment  of 
a  general  international  organization  to  secure 
a  permanent  peace.  What  has  been  decided 
in  these  two  fields? 

1.  (A)  The  war  was  commenced  over  the 
freedom  of  Poland.  We  entered,  dedicated 
to  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
we  loudly  proclaimed  the  "four  freedoms"  to 
the  entire  world.  However,  nearly  one-h&ll 
of  Poland  has  been  seized  and  given  to  one 
nation,  and  this  in  violation  of  oft-repeated 
pledges. 
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Poland,  contrary  to  promises  and  ele- 
mentary {alrnesH.  was  not  re^ircsented  at 
Yalta  and  her  people  «ere  not  consulted  as 
w»s  pledged,  on  their  tHte  and  one  nation  of 
the  Big  Three  joined  In  voting  herself  ag- 
frmndizemcnt. 

Heroic  Poland  was  not  even  treated  as  well 
M  a  crunioal.  for  the  worn  lawbreaker  Is 
given  a  trial,  a  bearing,  an  opportunity  to 
state  or  defend  a  case 

True.  Poland  ts  offered  a  large  part  of 
OermflDy.  a  deal  which  the  London  Universe 
deerrlbc*  as  follows: 

~The  Poles  wUJ  be  expected  to  incur  the 
odliun  of  stealing  as  mvach  of  other  peoples' 
profieny  as  they  can  lay  their  hands  on." 

The  Universe  headUoe  is:  "UncoiMlltlonal 
Surrender  In  the  Crimea  " 

The  hideous  nature  of  the  betrayal  was 
reveulad  on  Wednesday  when  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Anthony  Eden  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons said  he  had  asked  that  the  Poles  who 
had  defended  their  country  be  not  persecuted 
by  Russia  and  her  puppet  Lublin  regime. 
This  comes  after  Prime  Ulnister  Churchill 
U  reported  to  have  said  the  returning  Polish 
•oldiers  would  be  subjected  to  wuch-hunl- 
ing  •  and  he  offered  Briilsh  cUlrenshtp  to 
those  now  aghUng  for  the  Allies  ouUlde  of 
Poland,  believing,  no  doubt,  they  would  be 
sent  to  Siberia  like  many  of  their  com- 
patrtou  If  they  rettimed  to  their  native  land. 
And  this  In  the  name  o(  democracy  and  at 
the  hands  of  "liberators"! 

(B)  Lithuania.  Latvia.  Estonia,  the  small 
Baltic  nations,  have  been  given  the  brutal 
German  U-boat  formula  of  the  last  war, 
Spurloe  Versenkt.  "sunk  without  trace." 

These  three  states  are  not  historically,  cul- 
turally enthnographically  or  morally  an  In- 
tegral part  of  Buaata.  yet  they  have  been 
■eiaed  by  the  Soviet,  and  apparently  without 
protest. 

Both  Meean  Churchill  and  Rooeevelt  In 
their  addresses  Ignored  them  as  though  they 
never  existed,  and  thU  notwithstanding  that 
the  Soviet  on  its  own  InlUstive.  and  volun- 
tarily, recognised  all  three  In  1920  and  up 
txntn  1944  had  treaties  of  non -aggression  and 
neutrality  with  each.  As  late  as  October  31, 
183S.  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov.  of  Russia, 
said 

"We  stand  for  the  scrupulous  and  punc- 
tilious observance  of  pacta  on  the  basis  of 
oocrtpleie  reciprocity  and  we  declare  that  all 
nonsense  about  Soviet  ising  the  BalUc  coun- 
tries IS  only  to  the  interest  of  our  common 
enemies  and  of  all  antl-Sovlet  provocateurs." 

What  was  nonsense  in  1939  has  become  a 
tragic  reality.  And  England  and  the  United 
States  apparenUy  hsve  consented  to  what 
Sumner  Welles,  when  Under  Secretary  of 
Stste.  called  '  predatory  activiues"  carried  on 
"by  the  use  of  for^e"  and  which  he  de- 
nounced on  behalf  of  the  United  Sutea 
Government  as  intervention  "In  the  domestic 
concerns  of  any  sovereign  state,  however 
weak". 

Alas,  the  flrit  ot  Pope  Pius  xn"s  principles 
of  peace  has  been  vioUted.  namely,  'the  will 
of  one  nation  to  live  must  never  mean  the 
sentence  of  death  paawd  upon  another  " 

The  conscience  of  Winston  Chu.trhlU  ilte 
stUTsd  Oercelv  in  1938  when  he  condemned 
Ne\ine  Chamberlain  for  the  agreement  M 
Munich.     Said  Mr    Churchill 

"AU  IS  over.  Silent,  mournful,  abandoned. 
taroken.  Oechoslovakla  recedes  Into  darkness! 
She  has  suffered  in  every  respect  by  her  aa- 
aociaUon  with  the  western  democracies." 

rnr  C»echoelcvakia.  substitute  Poland. 
Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia:  f<«-  Munich. 
substitute  Yalta:  for  Cham.berUln.  subetltute 
Churchill:  for  Hitler,  substitute  Stalin. 

2.  The  new  security  organization  starts  off 
with  the  bitterness  of  the  small  nations  and 
tlie  fixed  Impression  In  the  minds  ot  many 
people  that  the  seeds  of  future  war  hsve  been 
plantccl  in  the  fields  of  broken  pledges  and 
injustice. 

What  la  more,  the  demand  of  Ru&sIa  that 
militons  of  Ocnnans,  urespective  of  war  guilt. 
be  sent  to  the  Soviet  as  slave  labor  Is  bound 


Allied  Nations  of 
to  mind  that  for 


to  thwart  future  world  pe»<ce  and  prosperity 
and  to  build  enmity  on  injilstice  and  cruelty. 

The  acceptance  by  other 
this  Asiatic  viewpoint  caIIs 
1,900  years  nations  and  m4  n  have  sought  to 
keep  Asiatic  Ideology  and  movements  out  of 
Europe  and  now.  It  ts  freel' '  said,  a  few  Indi- 
viduals have  m  a  round]  table  discussion 
thrown  open  the  doors  to(  influences  which 
must  create  apprehension  ill  over  the  world. 
In  published  informatior  on  the  future  se- 
ctirtty  association  Is  the  decision  that  any 
of  the  big  five  nations  can  1  eto  action  against 
Itaelf  thus  the  principal  gviaranty  seems  Im- 
potent. If  the  new  organUatlon  had  been  In 
existence  In  1930  neither  Span's  setztire  of 
Manchuria,  nor  Italy's  se  nire  of  Ethiopia, 
the  German  and  Russian  »ttack  on  Poland, 
nor  the  Soviet  invasion  of  1  Inland  could  hnve 
been  prevented  for  In  each  Instance  It  was  a 
"great"  power  which  was  guilty  of  aggression. 
Regretfully,  too,  many  see  no  word  of  agree- 
ment on  disarmament.  Indicating  the  empti- 
ness of  the  propaganda  hat  none  of  the 
United  Nations  could  be  an  aggressor.  Mean- 
while peacetime  compulse  7  training  is  ad- 
vocated to  protect  us  agaUist  a  defeated  and 
dismembered  Germany  ami  Japan. 

On  April  25.  1945.  over  40  of  the  nations 
win  assemble  at  San  Francisco  In  the  city 
named  after  the  gentle,  kindly,  peaceful 
St.  Francis. 

Poland,  the  worst  vlctlii  of  the  war.  has 
not  received  sn  Invitation  because  she  has 
not  yet  expressed  a  deslrq  to  participate  In 
the  robbery  of  her  counttjy— and  peace-lov- 
ing and  peace-experienced 'nations  like  Swit- 
zerland. Sweden  Portugal,  Eire,  etc..  have  not 
been  invited. 

What  Influence  the  ordl  :iary  people  of  the 
war — those  who  flght  and  die — will  have  at 
San  Francisco  we  cannot  lay. 

This,  however,  can  be  isserted.  There  te 
no  reason  why  Americans  cannot  agitate  at 
San  Francisco  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Atlantic  charter  and  the  "f  aur  freedoms"  un- 
der which  banner  we  marched  to  conflict 
and  to  ask  that  these  ideitls  be  Invoked  all 
over  the  world. 

This  can  be  done  by  org inlzntlons  and  in- 
dividuals writing  to  the  /merlcan  delegates 
who  will  attend  the  confe  ence  asking  them 
to  sponsor  principles  whj  ch  will  lead  to  a 
just  and  lasting  peace. 

Let  God  Almighty  whos4  name  was  barred 
at  Yalta  be  invoked  to  i  guide  humanity. 
Let  democracy  and  ope^  covenants  rule. 
Throughout  the  land  we  ciin  re-echo  the  cry 
we  have  heard  so  frequenjtly — although  not 
lately — that  law  must  sufplant  force;  that 
state  tyranny,  regiment  itlon.  seizure  of 
snudl  nations,  enslavemen  :  of  peoples,  secret 
a^rreements  without  consjltin^  the  people 
affected  are  all  part  of  thn  Nazi  and  Fascist 
Ideology  which  our  wealti  and  blood  have 
l)een  pledged  to  blot  off  th(  fare  of  the  earth. 
Yes.   we   have  sacrificed 


let  us  not  sacrifice  prlnclp  e 


Faith  must  replace  force 
must  reign:  freedom,  not 
erty.  not  tyranny,  man.  n^t  the  state;  Ood 
not  Belial,  must  rule. 

We  have  won  the  war 
peace. 


flesh   and   sweat. 


law.  not  the  gun. 
enslavement;   llb- 


l>t  us  not  lose  the 


Veteraiu'  Hospital  at  JeferMn  Barracks, 
Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  PEJARKS 
or 


HON.  A.  S.  J. 


or  Miseo' 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  «,  1945 


AHAN 


Mr.  CARNAHAN       Kft- 
der  leave  to  extend  my 


Recom.  I  Include  the  fol  owing  letter; 


Speaker,  un- 
remarks  in  the 


Van  BtTiEM,  Mo.,  April  16,  1945. 
Hon.  A.  S.  J  Casnahan. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzam.  Sib:  I  hear  you  are  on  the  com- 
mittee investigating  veterans'  hospitals.  I 
can  only  speak  for  one.  that  is  Jefferson 
Barracks,  Mo.  I  have  two  boys  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army.  They  were  both 
at  home  last  December.  One  was  suddenly 
stricken  and  his  brother  said.  "We  have  a 
good  hospital  and  I  will  have  him  in  there  in 
a  few  houri." 

He  went  to  Van  Burean  and  he  and 
Brownie  called  the  hospital  and  he  was  told 
to  bring  him  on.  Driving  conditions  were  bad 
and  they  did  not  arrive  until  2  o'clock  a.  m  , 
but  In  a  few  hours  they  had  operated  on  him 
and  he  did  splendidly.  His  wife  and  the 
brother  cannot  flnd  words  to  give  the  praise 
the  hospital  deserves.  His  wife  was  allowed 
to  be  with  him  all  through  the  day  and  the 
brother  could  see  him  at  night. 

I  wrote  to  General  Hlnes  telling  him  of 
the  excellent  treatment  my  boy  had  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks  and  had  a  personal  letter 
of  thanks  from  him. 

I  have  told  you  In  my  own  simple  way  of 
the  treatment  and  courtesies  shown  my  own 
boy. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  Bamplbs. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Floyd  County  (Ky.)  Times: 

AND  ON  THK  OTRXB  BSB 

Last  Thursday,  as  Amerloin  soldiers 
croeeed  the  last  river  barrier  before  Berlin. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  slipped  sUently  out 
and  across  his  last  river. 

Since  that  time,  the  great  of  the  world. 
Its  newspapers,  statesmen,  rulers  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  have  Joined  In  paying  eloquent 
tribute  to  this  great  voyageur.  So  well  have 
they  spoken  and  written  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's major  alms  and  achievements  that 
comment  by  this  newspaper,  a  week  later, 
would  be  the  retelling  of  an  oft-told  tale. 

Permit  us,  then,  to  virrlte  of  the  compara- 
tively little  things  In  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
life,  the  things  which  made  him  so  beloved 
of  all  the  little  people  of  the  earth. 

To  us.  the  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
life  of  that  other  war-martyred  President, 
the  immortal  Lincoln,  was  not  his  freeing  of 
the  slaves,  noble  as  it  was.  What  stands  out 
in  the  Great  Emancipator's  career  in  our 
mind  is  the  ctimulative  effect  of  all  the  little 
homely  traits,  all  the  tenderness  and  hu- 
manities that  made  him  noble.  His  poignant 
letter  to  the  widow  Blxby,  the  solemn  meas- 
ure of  his  Gettysburg  address,  his  mercy  to 
soldiers  condemned  to  die.  his  never-falling 
sense  of  humor,  his  unostentatiousness — 
tbeae  are  among  the  things  which  add  up  to 
the  Lincoln  the  people  still  love. 

And  so  it  Is  with  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  to  Teheran  or  to 
Yalta  to  see  the  great-sculed  man  that  left 
the  world  bereft  only  a  few  days  ago.  A  trip 
down  to  Warm  Springs.  Ga..  to  the  crippled 
clilldren  there  whom  he  cheered  with  his 
gaiety,  to  whom  he  gave  a  new  lease  on  life 
through  his  own  cotirage  and  Joyous  heart  in 
the  face  of  the  same  disease  which  blighted 
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their  young  lives — there  Is  found  one  bright 
facet  of  the  many-sided  Roosevelt  personality. 

Listen  to  a  youngster  there  choke  out  his 
grief  as  the  President's  body  left  Warm 
Springs;  hear  the  old  Negro  accordion  player 
squeeze  out  the  loved  hymns  the  President 
had  often  had  him  play. 

You  do  not  have  to  read  the  Atlantic 
Charter  to  flnd  the  true  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Men.  far  back  up  the  hollows,  men  deep  la 
the  slums  muttered.  Hope  was  gone.  A 
Negro  child  cried  lor  food.  An  immigrant 
woman  complained  that  she  could  not  buy 
medicine  for  her  sick  baby.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt heard  them  with  ears  attuned  to  the 
breathing  of  men  and  things  down  to  earth. 

"I  can't  get  help  here — I'll  write  the  Presi- 
dent," men  threatened.  And  they  did  write. 
And  the  President  answered.  And  things 
were  done  for  such  men. 

Always  the  friendly  heart,  the  loving  spirit 
In  these  two  martyred  Presidents  who.  some 
day.  will  share  history's  brightest  pages  to- 
gether. A  story  In  homely  humor  by  the  one 
to  shake  from  his  shoulders  the  cloak  of 
melancholy,  a  flash  of  wit  from  the  other  to 
shed  his  mounting  load  of  care — both  con- 
tributing to  the  world's  laughter. 

So  very  human — that  Is  why  humankind 
loved  them. 

It  would  be  no  small  measure  of  consola- 
tion if  those  who  cherish  the  memories  of 
these  two  of  this  Nation's  greatest  could  be- 
lieve that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  waiting  with 
outstretched  hand  on  the  other  side  of  that 
last  river — waiting  for  that  kindred  spirit, 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 


Addresses  of  Presidect  Sers:e  Osmeia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  20,  1945 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  inserting  into  the  Record  at  this 
time  two  speeches  delivered  in  Manila  by 
President  Sergio  Osmeiia  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines. 

These  are  great  speeches.  Every  Amer- 
ican should  read  them  not  only  because 
President  Osmena  in  words  of  stirring 
eloquence  has  voiced  the  hopes  and  pa- 
triotic sentiments  of  ttie  Filipino  people 
but  because  both  of  these  great  utter- 
ances are  moved  by  a  spirit  of  devotion 
and  love  of  liberty  which  is  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  true  American. 

These  speeches  for  generations  to  come 
will  be  read  and  appre<  iated  not  only  by 
millions  of  Filipino  people  who  will  thank 
him  for  his  inspired  leadership  at  this 
time  but  also  by  thoughtful  Americans 
who  will  realize  that  he  spoke  as  a  chosen 
instrument  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
alive  the  fires  of  liberty  in  that  far-off 
oriental  country. 

I  commend  both  of  these  speeches  to 
your  thoughtful  readin,?: 

ADDRESS  DZXIVXXED  BT  nUSII<rNT  SIXCIO  OSMENA 
ON  THE  OCCASION  Or  THS  REESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  t;OVERNMENT  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINES  IN  MANILA.  FEBSUART   27,    1945 

My  fellow  countrymen,  this  is  an  historic 
event  In  an  historic  city.  From  the  time  our 
Malay  ancestors  founded  it  more  than  eight 
centuries  ago,  colonial  powers  have  fought 
for  its  conquest  and  domination.  The  Span- 
iards, the  Dutch,  the  English,  a  Chinese  pirate. 


our  revolutionary  fathers,  have  all  vied  with 
each  other  and  shed  blood  for  Its  possession; 
because  ItJ  conquest  has  always  meant  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  entire  archipelago. 
But  today's  event  Is  different  from  any  of  the 
previous  conquests  and  victories.  The  pres- 
ent victory  of  American  arms  is  not  a  victory 
for  power,  control  or  domination,  but  a  vic- 
tory for  freedom,  democracy  and  Independ- 
ence. 

In  sharing  with  you  today  the  exulutlon 
over  the  triumph  of  American  arms,  let  lu 
bow  our  heads  in  reverent  memory  of  otir 
sacred  dead  and  the  dead  of  our  Allies,  whose 
lives  are  the  forfeit  that  these,  our  liberties. 
m!ght  be  restored.  We  mcurn  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  once  beautiful  capital  city  of  Ma- 
nila and  the  murder  of  thousands  of  Innocent 
people  by  the  Japanese  vandals,  but  this  lat- 
est dastardly  act  of  a  savage  enemy  which 
has  aroused  the  conscience  of  an  outraged 
world  should  steel  us  to  the  flrm  resolve  to 
continue  the  fight  with  every  ounce  of  our 
strength  until  he  shall  have  been  completely 
vanquished. 

To  President  Roosevelt  who,  in  our  grim 
days  in  Corregidor  and  Bataan,  solemnly 
pledged  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  the  men  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  for  our  liberation,  this  day  must  be  also 
a  day  of  happiness  over  a  pledge  fulfilled.  We 
shall  be  forever  grateful  to  him  and  to  the 
American  people. 

To  General  MacArthur  this  campaign  has 
b;en  a  crusade.  Friend  and  defender  of  our 
race  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  spiritual 
strength  of  our  people.  In  this  crtisade 
he  Is  finishing  the  noble  work  begun  by  his 
Illustrious  father.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur. 
who.  on  August  13.  1898,  successfully  led 
another  American  army  to  free  Manila  from 
a  Eurcp?an  power.  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
will  go  down  in  history  cot  only  for  his  signal 
military  successes  but  also  for  consistently 
following  truly  democratic  methods  In  deal- 
ing with  Philippine  civil  affairs  in  areas  re- 
taken from  the  enemy.  Instead  of  taking 
advantage  of  military  operations  to  maintain 
military  government  over  territories  already 
recaptured,  he  has  been  faithful  In  his  role 
as  liberator  in  the  truest  American  tradition. 
Thus.  48  hours  after  the  occupation  of  Taclo- 
ban  by  the  American  forces,  he  turned  over 
the  functions  of  government  to  our  Com- 
monwealth. And  now.  In  this  city  of  Ma- 
nila, he  Is  following  the  same  procedure. 

To  all  the  gallnnt  members  of  the  United 
States  forces  I  bespeak  the  Immeasurable 
Indebtedness,  the  highest  admiration,  and 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  our  people  for  their 
victorious  accomplishments.  They  have  come 
as  brothers  In  arms  enlisted  In  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  sacred  cause  of  restoring  our 
liberties. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  world  should 
know  that  when  our  forces  surrendered  In 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  resistance  to  the 
enemy  was  taken  up  by  the  people  Itself — 
resistance  which  was  Inarticulate  and  dis- 
organized at  its  inception  but  which  grew 
from  day  to  day  and  from  island  to  island. 
untU  it  broke  out  into  an  open  warfare 
against  the  enemy. 

The  flght  against  the  enemy  was  truly  a 
people's  war  because  It  counted  with  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  masses.  From 
the  humble  peasant  to  the  barrio  school 
teacher,  from  the  volunteer  guard  to  the 
womens  auxiliary  service  units,  from  the 
loyal  local  official  to  the  barrio  folk — each 
and  every  one  of  these  contributed  his  share 
In  the  great  crusade  for  liberation. 

The  guerrillas  knew  that  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  civilian  population,  they  could 
not  survive.  Whole  towns  and  villages  dared 
enemy  reprisal  to  oppose  the  hated  Invader 
openly  or  give  assistance  to  the  underground 
movement.  It  Is  thus  that  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple drew  the  Ire  of  the  Japanese  who  has 
never  followed  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 
And  now  his  conduct  toward  the  civilian 


population  has  become  more  cruel  and  bru- 
tal, embittered  as  he  is  by  his  failure  to 
enlist  the  support  of  the  pe<.>ple.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  imperative  that  the  war  against 
htm  be  prosecuted  all  over  the  country  re- 
lentlessly and  with  dispatch  In  order  that  the 
people's  agony  may  not  be  prolonged  and 
precious  human  life  may  be  salvaged. 

As  I  take  over  the  civil  functions  of  the 
Commonwealth  government  in  our  country, 
I  cannot  but  pause  In  all  bunullty,  for  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  before  the  figures  of 
Jose  Rlzal  for  his  patriotism,  Andres  Boni- 
facio for  his  Indomitable  courage.  Apcdlnarlo 
Mabinl  for  his  far-sighted  statesmanship, 
and  Manuel  L.  Quezon  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  independence. 

That  no  time  may  t>e  lost  in  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  will  be  r<>establlshed  with  utmost 
vigor  and  dispatch  and  I  now  call  upon  ail 
the  duly  elected  members  of  our  congress 
who  have  remaine<l  steadfast  In  their  alle- 
giance to  our  government  during  the  period 
of  enemy  occupation,  to  be  In  readiness  to 
meet  in  Manila  as  soon  as  conditions  permit 
for  the  reestabllehment  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  that  problems  of  preat 
national  significance  must  be  faced  Immedi- 
ately. The  reestablishment  of  law  and  order 
In  areas  already  Migrated,  the  reopening  of 
schools,  the  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  national  and  local,  are  among 
the  complicated  problems  that  have  arisen 
as  a  consequence  of  enemy  occupation.  Fore- 
most among  these  problems  Is  that  n  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  the  urgency  of  which  can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

This  war  .*i88  not  only  caused  untold  misery 
and  suffering  to  the  individual;  it  has  also 
brought  about  wanton  destruction,  economic 
dislocation  and  fi;aancial  bankruptcy  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Farms  and  industries  have 
to  be  rehabilitated;  banks  and  credit  Institu- 
tions have  to  be  reopened;  roads  and  bridges 
have  to  be  repaired;  schools  and  hospitals 
have  to  be  rebuilt;  destroyed  and  damaged 
properties,  both  public  and  private,  have 
either  to  be  rehabUitated  or  indemnified.  The 
legitimate  claim  of  the  common  laborer  and 
of  the  small  farmer  who  has  lost  his  only 
work  animal  and  nipa  hut  must  be  given 
preferential   attention. 

So  that  these  manifold  problems  may  be 
faced  with  promptness  and  energy  I  shall 
enlist  the  assistance  of  all  those  possessing 
not  only  proven  ability  and  loyalty  but  also 
the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  people.  In 
Leyte,  as  a  recognition  of  the  guerrillas  who 
so  valiantly  fought  the  Japanese.  I  appointed 
Col.  Ruperto  Kangleon  as  the  Acting  Gov- 
ernor of  that  Province.  Today  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  announce  that,  as  a  tribute  to 
the  civilian  elements  of  our  coimtry  who 
resisted  the  enemy  with  courage  and  forti- 
tude, I  have  chosen  Gov.  Tomas  Confcsor 
as  the  ranking  member  of  my  cabinet,  ap- 
pointing him  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
in  charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the  city 
of  Manila. 

Our  Independence  Is  a  settled  question. 
Our  five  decades  of  consistent  struggles.  In 
peace  and  war,  have  come  to  a  deflnlte,  suc- 
cessful end.  Our  Government,  when  in  exile, 
was  considered  as  possessing  the  attributes 
of  an  Independent  Nation.  We  are  one  of  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  President  Roose- 
velt's word  that  when  normal  conditions  have 
rettirned,  law  and  order  reestablished,  and 
democratic  processes  restored,  our  request  for 
the  advancement  of  the  date  of  indep>end- 
ence  will  be  granted.  I  hope  this  can  be  ac- 
complished on  Augtist  13,  1M5,  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
American  forces  In  Manila.  Thus  Occupation 
Day  will  become  Philippine  Independence 
Day. 

The  gravity  of  our  new  problems  demands 
the  coUectlve  effort  of  all  the  people.     The 
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Oo*emn»ent  cannot  undertake  to  »olve  them 
aicio«  It  needs  the  support  of  the  peopie — 
a  untied  people.  More  tban  erer  before,  now 
tliat  the  rapid  adranoe  of  otir  fcroea  la  wtden- 
Inc  tta  Qeld  of  acuon.  tbe  Ooremment  needs 
a  united  popular  support  to  enable  It  to 
vindertake  sucreM^'ully  its  trpmendcua  tasks. 
Not  by  diaamsion  and  bickerings,  not  by  re- 
sort to  YtoJroce  aod  lawle»snes6  can  we  serve 
tbe  national  interest.  It  would  be  tragic  in- 
deed If  at  this  last  state  of  our  crucial 
stnictle  for  nauoohood.  «e  should  fall  apart 
and  be  divided  against  ourselves  We  have 
had  enough  misfortunes  and  sufTerings  In 
ItlU  war.  we  cannot  bear  any  more.  To 
ptange  ourselves  Into  tbe  abyss  of  disunion 
Voiild  be  suicidal. 

tbe  head  of  your  duly  consttttrted  Oov- 
it.    I    therefore    appeal    to    you.    my 

t.  to  remain  united  I  urge  you  to  for- 
(K  petty  political  differences,  to  bury  the 
hatreds  and  animosities  engendered  by  tbe 
struggle,  to  obey  the  rule  of  law.  Justice  and 
ra— on.  and  tu  remember  that  «e  all  belong 
to  one  ecnunon  cotmtry.  our  beloved  PbUlp- 
plnea.  United  we  will  continue  aaalstlng 
effectively  in  the  succeaeful  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  In  the  rehabiliutlon  of  our 
country  United  we  can  speedily  achieve  the 
full  rssUjration  of  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  our  Oovernment.  disrupted  by  the 
enemy  United  and  m  close  cooperation  with 
the  United  States,  we  can  win  for  otirselves 
and  our  children  all  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy, freedom ,  and  aecurlty  for  which  we 
have  sacrificed  so  much  in  this  tlUnlc  strug- 
gle agaiunt  the  brutal  forces  of  tyranny  and 
oppression. 

aaaaBM  or  PUSDCirr  sixcio  osmkAa  om  the 

occActoN  or  THB  iwoLCTiow  iJfTo  omrx  or 
Titz     MCMsnm    or     his     ntw     cABimrr    at 

MAUUXAAaN.    MA»CH    S.    1S4S 

My  fellow  countrymen,  today  I  have  In- 
ducted into  oSce  the  members  of  my  new 
cabinet  I  wlah  to  take  advantage  of  this 
occasion  when  the  heads  of  our  various  ex- 
ecutive departmenu  are  Installed  In  their 
posts  to  summarise  In  rough  outline  the  de- 
velnpmenu  of  the  war  during  the  last  3  years 
as  they  alTected  the  functioning  of  our  Com- 
monwealth Oovernment  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Independence  program  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  United  States  and  the 
PhiUpplnea.  I  wlah  also  to  lay  down  the 
baste  principles  that  will  guide  us  as  we 
reestablish  the  Commonwealth  Oovernment 
In  our  capital  city. 

I  would  like  my  coworkers  In  the  govern- 
ment to  always  bear  In  mind  two  cardinal 
thoughU:  rtrst.  That  there  shotild  always 
be  a  dose  relattonship  between  the  people 
and  their  government,  and  to  achieve  thu 
the  government  must  take  the  people  Into 
lu  conndence  Second,  that  our  govern- 
ment as  It  Is  today  is  the  product  of  Phillp- 
pine-Amerlcan  collaboration  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  exerted  to  maintain  and 
foster  ckieer  relatlonahip  between  the  two 
peoples. 

The  Japanese  occupation  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  not  only  a  military  Invasion;  it 
was  also  an  Ideolngiral  and  cultural  Invasion. 
It  was  an  st tempt  to  foist  on  otir  people  the 
invaders  totalitarian  Ideas,  hL<«  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  exploitation,  bis  theories  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Taraato  race,  his  way  of 
life 

The  Filipinos  soon  fotind  this  out,  and 
ekieing  their  ears  to  the  alluring  promises  of 
the  enemy,  put  up  a  brave  and  determined 
oppoaitlon.  They  coctlnued  the  struggle 
even  after  organiaed  military  reaistance.  so 
gallantly  malnumed  by  American  and  FIll- 
plno  soldiers,  had  to  cea5e  before  the  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority  of  the 
enemy. 

Now  that  the  »eU  of  secrecy  Imposed  by 
military  neocmty  siurotindlng  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  lifted,  the  outside  world  has 
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obtained  glimpses  of  th<  brave  and  heroic 
deeds  of  our  guerrillas ,  in  intrepid  expo- 
nents of  poptilar  resistance, 
these  soldiers  of  liberty  viho  brilliantly  con- 
tinued the  epic  fight  of  the  heroes  of  Bataan. 
It  would  be  an  error  however  to  believe  that 
the  struggle  was  limited  ^  the  sphere  of  ac- 
tion of  the  guerrillas.  Tl|e  fountain  springs 
were  alder  and  deeper — ti^ey  were  tn  the  very 
soul  of  the  people  Itself. 
ranks  of  the  people,  the 
reality  the  people's  army 
the  enemy,  inherently  despotic  and  crtiel. 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  people.  But  in 
spite  of  his  repressive  nieasures. 
persisted  all  over  the  country — on  the  plains 
as  In  the  mountains  in  t|\e  population  cen- 
ters as  In  the  remote  bait-ios.  in  the  north- 
ernmost Islands,  in  the  smthemmost  tip  of 
the  country.  It  was  the  <  ommon  will  of  the 
people:  it  was  the  entire  nation,  resolved  to 
oppose  St  any  cost,  dam  nation  by  the  in- 
vader. 

Throughout  3  long  yeirs  of  mi.<«ery  and 
suffering,  of  persecution  and  sacriflces.  the 
Filipino  people  remained  faithful  to  their 
Ideals.  The  military  control  by  the  enemy 
in  certain  areas,  especial  y  near  the  coasts, 
did  not  for  a  moment  bret  k  the  absolute  and 
complete  moral  resistance  of  the  people 
through  the  length  and  treadth  of  tbe  land. 

To  represent  this  will  o  the  people  and  to 
act  on  their  behalf  abrosi  I.  and  especially  In 
the  United  States,  the  Highest  officials  of 
your  constitutional  Ooven  iment  accepted  the 
Invitation  of  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States  to  evactiate  Corregidor.  transferring 
the  seat  of  novernment  to  Washington.  This 
step  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  national 
assembly.  The  Commonwealth  officials  real- 
ised that  so  long  as  we  maintained  the 
nucletis  of  the  Commonivealth  government 
abrtiad  through  its  head,  the  President,  and 
his  cabinet,  and  by  meanii  of  the  emergency 
powers  given  him  by  the  national  assembly, 
our  legal  status  under  international  law 
would  not  be  changed,  <ven  if  the  ei>emy 
were  able  militarily  to  occ  jpy  all  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Territory  It  is  well  known  that  mere 
military  occupation  of  a  Territory  does  not 
confer  sovereign  rlghu  on  the  Invading  army. 
Thtis,  despite  the  Jspaiese  Invasion,  ovir 
constltutlonal  government  was  not  only 
saved  from  destruction,  but  continued  to 
function  In  Washington.  It  was  officially 
recognl«d  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  43  countries  constituting  the  Impor- 
tant In  tenia  rional  group  known  as  the 
United  Nations. 

Working  closely  with 
the  United  Statea.  your 
its  stay  In  that  country. 
foUowtng  objectives. 

1.  To  maintain  the  Inti 
can  people  in  the  redemption  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  sacrt^  obligation  which  had  been 
assumed  by  the  United  St4tes: 

2.  To  speed  up  the  preparation  ot  the  nec- 
essary men.  materiel.  and|  plans  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  the  Philippines: 

9  To  accelerate  the  adWnt  of  otir  Inde- 
pendence: 

4  To  obuin  adequate  kuarantles  of  the 
permanence  of  our  political  Independence: 

5  To  work  for  our  economic  rehsbllltatlon 
and  stabUiiy  as  the  mate^uU  foundation  of 
our  Independent  structure^ 

All  these  objecuves  hsve|been  substantlaUy 
achieved.  { 

The  successful  landing  I  of  tbe  UberaUng 
forces  tmder  the  command  of  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  m  Leyte.  Mlndorov  Ungayen.  Zam- 
baies.  Batangas.  Bataan.  a|id  Corregidor.  fol- 
lowed by  the  complete  occi^patlon  of  tbe  city 
of  Manila,  represenu  a  partial  but  eloquent 
reply  to  our  appeals  to  tbaj  United  SUtes  for 
aid  In  our  redemption.  Ttte  might  of  Amer- 
ica which  baa  destroyed  li  a  few  weeks  all 
the  power  buUt  up  by  Jtkt^n  In  years  will 
continue  to  be  employed  ifntil  every  vestige 
of  the  Invasion  has  disappeared  from  our 
soil. 


le  Government  of 
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We  were  on  the  road  to  Independence  la 
accordance  with  the  program  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
when  Japan  treacherously  attacked  us.  bent 
on  taking  away  that  freedom  from  us.  The 
leaders  of  your  government  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  In  the  United  States  so  that 
the  realization  of  this  Independence  program 
would  not  be  delayed  In  spite  of  the  war. 
Not  only  Is  the  speedy  realization  of  this 
program  already  assured,  but  we  have  ob- 
tained a  new  and  important  concession  from 
the  United  States:  the  formal  pledge  that 
our  Independence  will  be  guaranteed. 

Having  been  a  member  during  the  last  20 
years  of  various  Philippine  missions  sent  to 
the  United  States.  I  may  say  that  during  our 
negotiations  for  Independence  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  principal  parties  In  the  United 
States,  we  had  never  before  found  any  In- 
terest among  them  in  the  protection  of  our 
Independence,  once  granted.  The  best  that 
we  heard  from  our  sympathizers  was  that 
since  we  wanted  to  be  independent,  and  since 
independence  had  been  promised.  It  would  be 
g.ven  to  us:  but  once  given,  our  political  con- 
nection with  the  United  States  would  be 
definitely  terminated.  This  aroused  In  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  seriotis  concern  as  to 
the  future  of  our  Independent  Philippines. 
Living  In  the  Orient,  surrounded  by  coun- 
tries with  enormous  populations,  some  of 
them  possessing  the  spirit  of  aggression  and 
conquest,  never  In  the  past  had  we  discovered 
a  completely  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion frequently  addressed  to  us  as  to  how  we 
could  assure  the  inviolability  of  our  territory 
against  aggression  from  a  flrst-clars  power. 
It  will  be  recalled  In  this  connection  that 
after  our  revolutions  of  1896  and  1898,  when 
our  people  succeeded  In  establishing  a  repub- 
lican govfemment  in  Malolos,  the  leading  of- 
ficials of  that  govecnment  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  PhUlpplnes  under  American 
protection.  The  proposal  failed  of  accept- 
ance. It  will  also  be  recaUed  that  throughout 
the  long  period  of  our  peaceful  campaign  for 
Independence,  all  of  our  political  parties  al- 
ways had  In  their  platforms  planks  expreeaive 
of  the  desire  of  our  people  to  obtain  guaran- 
ties of  our  Independence,  after  its  concession 
by  the  sovereign  power.  In  these  platforms 
especially  In  that  of  the  Nationalist  Party, 
the  idea  of  the  neutralization  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  repeatedly  included. 

On  December  28.  1941,  President  Roosevelt 
promised  that  our  independence  would  be 
established  and  protected.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  a  high  American  trfficlal  came  out 
with  the  promise  of  protection  after  inde- 
pendence. Tbls  promise  which  gave  great 
encouragement  to  our  soldiers  in  Bataan 
then  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Americans! 
was  an  Important  factor  in  our  decision  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  the  United 
Stotee  to  oonUnue  there  the  campaign  for 
independence  which  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  defeat  In  the  PhlUpplnes  despite  the 
^°y»Jty  and  heroism  of  our  people.  With  our 
reverses  on  the  battlefield,  the  next  phase 
would  have  to  be  fought  In  the  field  of  diplo- 
macy. If  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth 
government  had  committed  the  grave  error 
of  placing  themselves  within  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  not  only  would  every  semblance  of 
constltuUonal  government  have  disappeared 
but  such  a  step  woiUd  have  given  rise  In  the 
United  States  to  the  belief  that  our  people 
had  renounced  their  long-desired  Independ- 
ence, the  real  Independence  pledged  by  Amer- 
ica, and  had  resigned  themselves  to  the  sUtus 
of  a  mere  vassal  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 

I  take  great  satisfaction  In  informing  our 
people  that  the  promise  of  Independence  with 
American  protection  made  by  President 
Roosevelt  on  December  28.  1941,  which  waa 
reiterated  by  him  on  August  13.  1943.  wss 
given  leglaUtlTe  sancUon  when  Congress  ap- 
proved Senate  Joint  Resolution  93  and  which 
Became  law  on  June  29.  1944.  This  )»>lnt 
resolution  was  introduced  In  the  Congress  of 
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the  United  States  at  our  request.  We  gave 
It  our  firm  support  while  It  was  under  con- 
sideration by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
It  was  finally  approved  without  any  party 
division.  In  fact,  the  vote  In  both  Cham- 
bers was  unanimous. 

Thus,  the  protracted  negotiations  for  our 
Independence  which  were  Initiated  by  the 
first  parliamentary  mission  to  the  United 
States  m  1922  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Manuel  L.  Quezon,  at  that  time  President  of 
the  Senate,  were  happily  aincluded  under 
the  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  which  functioned  In  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  from  May  13.  1942.  to  October 
3.  1944.  The  Independence  of  which  Rlzal 
and  all  the  other  martyrs  In  our  history 
dreamed,  and  for  the  realization  of  which 
the  heroes  of  our  revolutions  gave  their  lives, 
will  not  only  be  a  reality  but  there  Is  now 
positive  assurance  that  tbe  blessings  of  lib- 
erty which  that  Independence  will  bring  shall 
be  permanent  and  enduring. 

Foreseeing  the  serious  problems  brought 
ab::ut  by  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  Impera- 
tive need  for  the  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction of  the  country,  your  Common- 
wealth government  tirged  the  passage  of  the 
n:c?8sary  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Such  legislation  was  ap- 
proved on  June  29.  1944.  and  under  Its  pro- 
visions a  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Conunls- 
s.on  has  been  created,  composed  of  nine 
Americans  and  nine  Filipinos.  It  Is  now  sit- 
ting in  Washington  and  Is  Investigating  all 
the  war  damages  and  other  rehabilitation 
needs  for  proper  action,  and  Is  formulating 
plans  for  our  future  economic  relations  with 
the   United  States. 

Among  Its  most  urgent  tasks,  which  like- 
wise Is  an  Inescapable  duty  of  the  Common- 
wealth government  as  a  whole.  Is  that  of 
giving  the  utmost  possible  aid  to  the  war 
victims  In  ovir  country — the  war  veterans, 
especially  those  disabled  or  crippled:  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  who  have  lost  their  loved 
ones  In  this  holocaust  of  war  and  misery; 
to  tbe  lonely  fathers  and  mothers  who  have 
sacrificed  their  beloved  sons  on  the  a.tar  of 
freedom  and  democracy;  to  the  peasant  fam- 
ily who  has  lost  Its  work  animals  and  seen 
Its  productive  fields  devastated  by  the  enemy; 
to  tbe  artisans  and  the  factory  workers  who 
are  now  Jobless  and  In  want;  to  the  home- 
less city  dwellers,  fire  victims  who  now  live 
In  shambles  and  In  crowded  rooms  unfit  for 
human  habitation;  to  the  survivors  of  the 
wholesale  massacres  In  Manila  and  other 
places  In  the  Philippines. 

In  the  realization  of  the  Ideal  of  Inde- 
pendence guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
the  roots  of  which  may  t>e  traced  back  to  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Philippine  Revolution, 
the  attitude  of  the  Filipinos  In  Bataan  and 
throughout  the  whole  country  has  been  a 
vital  factor.  This  Is  so  because  It  has  In- 
augurated a  new  era  In  Flllplno-Amerlcan 
relationship.  It  has  sealed  forever  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  understanding  binding 
the  two  peoples.  In  the  American  people 
It  has  created  a  permanent  Interest  In  our 
welfare,  oiu  freedom,  and  our  secxirlty.  Into 
our  i>eople  It  has  Infused  a  new  spirit  of  high 
responsibility  and  It  has  strengthened  tbe 
friendship  and  goodwill  towards  the  United 
States.  To  the  other  democracies  of  the 
world  this  attitude  has  brought  the  convic- 
tion that  the  Filipino  people  have  already 
come  of  age  and  as  a  result,  these  nations, 
anticipating  the  date  of  our  Independence, 
have  treated  the  Philippines  as  an  Independ- 
ent nation  so  that  throughout  our  stay  In 
Washington  our  representatives  met  the 
representatives  of  these  nations  on  a  basis  of 
complete  equality. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  In  the  first  words 
I  uttered  upon  my  stepping  on  Philippine  soil 
in  Leyte  In  October  1944,  I  affirmed  that  we 
came  not  only  to  restore  the  functions  of 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth  which 
existed  at  the  time  of  tbe  Japanese  attack 
on  December  8.  1941,  but  to  reestablish  the 


Commonwealth  government  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced and  progressive  form.  With  'his  ad- 
vanced status,  we  will  enjoy  new  powers 
which  we  propose  to  exercise  with  care  and 
with  the  welfare  of  our  people  as  otir  sole 
guide.  Obviously,  this  new  situation  Im- 
poses likewise  wider  responsibilities  which 
we  shotild  shoulder  without  vacillation. 

At  this  moment  when  we  reestablish  our 
government  In  the  capital  city  of  the  Philip- 
pines, It  Is  fitting  that  we  make  known  the 
Ideals  and  principles  which  will  guide  our 
actions. 

We  hereby  reaffirm  our  faith  In  and  adher- 
ence to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy— a  faith  and  an  adherence  born  In  tbe 
early  days  of  our  Malay  history,  nurtured  by 
400  years  of  western  contact,  consecrated  by 
our  revolutionary  fathers,  invigorated  by  the 
teachings  of  America,  ratified  in  the  consti- 
tutional processes  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
now  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  the  thousands 
of  Filipino  mtirtyrs  and  heroes  of  the  present 
war. 

We  condemn  the  totalitarian  Ideology 
which  the  enemy  has  sought  to  Impose  on 
us  under  a  government  by  self-constituted 
or  Ood -chosen  rulers,  and  we  hereby  reaffirm 
our  devotion  to  the  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty, of  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
tbe  people,  and  by  the  people. 

We  believe  In  the  superiority  of  a  respon- 
sible democracy,  peaceful  and  law-abiding, 
loyal  to  Its  Institutions  and  determined  to 
fight  for  Its  way  of  life  over  a  degenerate 
fascism  and  totalitarianism  with  Its  regi- 
mented lives,  devoid  of  wills  of  their  own. 

We  shall  reestablish  In  our  country  a  so- 
cial and  political  system  which  Is  founded 
on  mutua'  faith,  honesty,  and  confidence  and 
not  on  suspicion,  corruption,  and  fear,  and 
In  which  government  officials  and  employees 
are  not  the  masters  of  the  people  but  their 
servants,  acting  as  necessary  instrumentali- 
ties through  which  the  public  good  and  the 
ludividual  welfare  may  be  advanced  and 
safeguarded. 

We  denotince  the  barbarous  doctrine  of 
collective  responsibility  for  Individual  acts 
under  which  thotisands  of  Innocent  men  and 
women  have  met  their  death. 

We  stand  for  the  Individual  liberties,  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution,  for  the  right  of 
every  man  and  woman  to  enjoy  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

We  reject  the  theory  of  the  existence  of 
chosen  or  superior  races;  we  hold  to  the  self- 
evident  truth  that  no  particular  race  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  capacity  for  progress  and 
self-government. 

We  believe  in  the  universality  of  culture, 
and  we  shall  seek  the  ImplemenU  of  progress 
in  whatever  source  they  may  be  found. 

We  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  principle  of 
Philippine-American  collaboration.  Its  work- 
ability having  been  successfully  tested  both 
m  peace  and  In  war.  This  principle  has 
been  responsible  for  the  unparalleled  prog- 
ress of  our  cotintry  during  the  last  46  years. 
It  Is  a  guarantee  for  the  permanence  of 
Christian  civilization  In  the  Orient. 

We  reiterate  our  adherence  to  the  Atlantic 
Charter  signed  by  the  United  Nations,  of 
which  we  are  one,  for  In  that  document  they 
expressed  their  desire  to  effect  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  people  concerned,  and 
'•to  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  chose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 

will  live." 

We  believe  In  the  efficacy  of  the  principle 
of  collective  security  »s  a  guaranty  of  world 
peace  and  tbe  best  assurance  of  the  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  not  by  the 
arbitrament  of  arms  but  by  the  processes  of 
peace  and  Justice.  The  legislation  providing 
for  the  use,  after  the  Independence  of  the 
Philippines,  by  the  United  States  of  naval 
and  air  bases  here  for  the  mutual  protection 
of  the  PhUlpplnes  and  the  United  States  Is 
•  concrete  example  at  the  application  of  this 
principle.   It  Is  a  mutual  agreement  designed 


not  only  for  the  protection  of  both  nations 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
Pacific  region  and  the  collective  security  of 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

We  stand  for  a  new  world  free  from  want 
and  fear,  provided  with  greater  safeguards 
tor  lasting  peace  and  offering  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  friendly  negotiations  and  Judi- 
cial adjudication  of  International  disputes 
and  the  self -development  of  nations.  We  are 
ready  to  take  part.  In  close  association  with 
the  United  States,  in  any  international  pact 
based  on  Justice  snd  directed  toward  the 
organization  and  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

On  these  principles  we  take  our  stand. 

By  the  miseries,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
sacriflces  undergone  by  our  people  during 
their  long  night  of  captivity; 

By  the  smoke  that  even  now  rlaes  from 
our  ravaged  cities,  towns,  and  villages; 

By  the  blood,  FlUplnc  as  well  a^  American, 
which  was  poured  out  so  unstintedly  at  Ba- 
taan and  on  Corr^ldor:  In  the  hills  of  Leyte. 
the  movintalns  and  plains  of  Luzon,  and  all 
over  the  Philippines; 

We  call  on  the  God  of  Nations  to  witness, 
for  ourselves  and  for  a  people  welded  into 
one  In  the  crucible  of  fire,  this  pledge  to 
consecrate  to  the  determined  prosecution  of 
this  war  until  final  victory  Is  achieved,  our 
lives,  that  which  otir  fathers  have  bequeathed 
to  us  and  without  which  life  would  be  mean- 
ingless— otir  sacred  honor. 


Resoliitioii  Memorialinnf  tiie  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  ai>d 
the  Federal  Agencies  Concerned  To 
Amend  S.  F.  A.  W.  Refulation  26  Ef- 
fectire  April  1, 1945,  To  Eliminate  Cer- 
tain Restrictions  Contained  Therein 
With  a  View  of  Preventing  Undue  Hard- 
ship to  the  Consnminf  Public  and 
Dealers  in  Solid  Fuels  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MIKKK90TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
memorializing  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  concerned  to  amend  S.  P. 
A.  W.  Regulation  26,  effective  April  1, 
1945,  to  eliminate  certain  restrictions 
contained  therein  \^ith  a  view  of  pre- 
venting undue  hardship  to  the  consum- 
ing public  and  dealers  in  solid  fuel  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Conctirrent  Resolution  13 
A  conctirrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  agencies  concerned  to 
amend  8.  F.  A.  W,  Regulation  26.  effective 
April  1,  1946,  to  eliminate  certain  restric- 
tions conUlned  therein  with  a  view  of 
preventing  undue  hardship  to  the  consum- 
ing public  and  dealers  In  solid  fuel  in  tbs 
State  of  Minnesota. 

Whereas  on  the  14th  day  of  March.  1M5. 
Solids  Fuels  AdmliUstrator  lor  War,  Harold  U 


I 
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IckM  ^mv*6  ■  dtrKtIv*  pfTecttTv  April  1.  1949. 
providlnf  «mcnf  other  Ihlnc*  thAt  con»umer« 
be  allotted  only  80  permit  of  thetr  normal 
annual  yearly  r»qulr«nent«  of  scarrer  aoJld 
fuel  trom  Apni   1     IMS  to  March  81.  1»4«: 
that  the  rvtall  dealer  cannot  dellv«r  to  a  con- 
aumer  more  than  80  percent  at  bla  annual 
yearly  normal  r«qulr«nenta  of  aolld  fuel  be- 
fore Aufuat  31.  IMS:  that  solid  fuel  dealcra 
■hall  be  require  by  the  regulation  to  venfy 
consumers'   normal   annual   requirement*   of 
aoltd  fuel:  and  that  retail  aoUd  fuel  dealers 
are  frtjaen  to  old  contract*  which  they  pre- 
▼lotisly  aerred  and  are  not  permitted  to  ac- 
cept any  nr»  bualnesa  with  achools,  mtmid- 
pal  bulldingii.  and  ^vemment  agencies,  and 
Wherea«  80  percent  of  the  consumers'  nor- 
mal   annual    requirements    is    not    aufflclent 
aolld  fuel   to  properly  Insure  aufBclent  heat 
and  to  anaure  healthful  conditions  durlrg  the 
long  winter  months  encountered  in  Minne- 
sota  p«rt«ctilar!y   in   new  of   the  fact   that 
flrv  xxxl  Is  not  available  in  sufBcient  quantt- 
ttea  which  can  be  used  for  heating  purposes 
Him  to  the  fact  that  pulpwood  is  selling  at 
such  a  high   price;    that  labor  1»  not  rufll- 
dently  Interested  under  the  present   condi- 
tions In  cuttlnij  firewood;  and 

WheretJi  because  of  the  seTerlty  of  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
causing  bad  road  conditlotu  due  to  snow, 
storms,  and  blockadea,  which  prohibit  winter- 
time dellTeries  and  becatue  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  fuel  to  the  farms,  rural  schools, 
industry  and  homea.  a  sufflcleut  stock  must 
be  on  hand  at  the  docks  to  provide  enough 
fuel  tr>  supply  this  area  and  Uierefore  the  re- 
striction that  the  retail  dealer  cannot  de- 
liver to  •  eoaauiner  more  tJian  60  percent  of 
his  annufil  yearly  normal  requirements  of 
■olid  fuel  before  August  31.  1045.  is  not  only 
unpractical  but  la  bound  to  cause  severe  hard- 
ship; and 

WbtrcMi  the  provision  to  verify  cotistuners' 
normal  annual  requirements  of  solid  fuel  by 
the  dea'er  will  entail  stjch  tremendous 
anwunt  of  aetAll  and  ofBoa  work  that  It  will 
be  practically  impossible  under  the  present 
wartime  conditions  to  serure  suffldcnt  help  to 
properly  chack  and  provide  this  Uiformatiun 
and  will  add  to  the  already  high  cost  and 
burden  of  handling  distrlbutioD  of  aolld  fuel 
In  Minnesota;  and 

Whcraas  the  provlalon  contained  in  8.  r.  A. 
W.  Rcfuiatkm  76  prohibits  dealer*  from  con- 
tracting to  supply  new  patrons  during  the 
heating  aeaaou  from  April  1.  1M6.  to  March 
SI.  194S.  to  UDOonatltuUonal  arkl  by  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  the  reculattou  creates  an  abnormal 
distribution  of  solid  fuels  in  the  State  of 
Mlnneaota  and  places  certain  constimers  In 
a  position  where  they  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  solid  fuel  without  great  Inconvenience 
a  d  ttnnscnary  delay:  and 

Wbar«M  the  provlaiooa  contetned  to  the 
raffuIaUoa  have  been  given  aerious  study 
and  c»nalderatloo  it  appears  obvious  to  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  weather  con- 
ditions In  Mlnneaota.  the  manpower  short- 
age, the  lack  tft  equipment,  and  other  bur- 
denaoBM  wartime  delivery  reauictlons  will 
makp  tiM  ragulatlon  impomlble  of  perform- 
ance witlMiut  ereatlsg  great  hardship  and 
Buffering  on  th*  part  of  the  people.  Com- 
pUance  with  8.  P.  ▲.  W.  Begtilatton  36  wUl 
create  a  ahortag*  which  will  result  In  severe 
hardBhtpa  t.m  the  consuming  public  and  re- 
tail ooa'i  dealers  creating  a  back-log  of  aolld 
fuel  orders  during  the  winter  moDths;  and 
Wheraaa  MtaneaoU  rccetvea  nearly  all  of  its 
coal  requirements  via  the  Qreat  Lakes: 
wharaaa  It  la  occesaary  to  obtain  an  adequate 
•upftly  at  the  docks  before  navigation  closes: 
wharaaa  any  deficiency  in  movement  via  the 
Omtt  Lakes  cannot  be  supplemented  except 
▼la  all-rail  oiovement;  whereas  facilities  for 
all-rail  movamant  are  already  overbvirdened 
and  eannot  ba  relied  ui)on  to  bring  coal  into 
IfoBtant:  IfOfV,  therefore,  be  It 

JUsolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Cnitcd 
atatca.  to  th«  jinaiiHin  oAcert  of  the  Sm- 


ate  and  Bouse  of  Refiresentatlves  of  tha 
Congreas  of  the  United)  SUtes.  to  Harold  L. 
Ickea.  Solid  Fuels  Admti|istrator  for  War.  and 
to  each  Member  of  th|e  Minnesota  delega- 
tion in  Congreas.  wltil  the  request  that 
8.  F.  A.  W.  Regulatto^  20  be  amended  to 
permit  aufBclent  ooall  to  move  via  the 
Great  Lakes  docks  diiring  the  navlgatloa 
season  and  to  eliminate  the  provision  per- 
taining to  80  percent  t>f  the  solid  fuel  al- 
located to  the  coal-con*imlng  public,  and  by 
striking  out  dealers*  verification  of  consum- 
ers' requirements,  and  to  eliminate  the  re- 
striction providing  thsjt  only  60  percent  of 

annual  requirements 
August  31,  1945.  With 


the  constimers'  normal 
can  be  delivered  before 
a  view  of  elimuaating  the  plight  of  the  solid 


fuel   industry   and   the 
ment  of  the  solid  fuel 


consequent   impalz- 
(upply  for  Minnesota. 


LA^rsEMCK  M.  Uau.. 


Speaker  o/  the  House 
C 


PreaUient  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  by  the  hoi  ise  of  representativee, 
the  l«th  day  of  April  1^5. 

G.    H.  LXAHT. 

Chief  Clerk.  HouU  of  BepresenUtivea. 
Approved  by  the  senate,  the  17th  day  of 


April  1»45. 


Piled  April  19.  1945. 
Secretary  of  the 


of  Representatives. 

I  JOHMSON, 


H.  T.  TOBEIT. 

Seeritary  of  the  Senate. 


MiKx  Holm. 
itate  o    Minnesota. 


RcsolatioD  Memorial]  Eing  the  Congress  of 
tke  Uofte^  States  to  Enact  Sach  Legis- 
lation  as  May  Be  Hccestary  To  Provide 
for  Additional  Hospital  Beds  in  tbe 
Stale  of  Mittncsol^  for  Disabled  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MIM?«SOTA 

IN  TH«  HOUSB  OP  IlKPRBBENTATIVES 

Monday.  A^rU  23.  1945 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  femarks  In  the  Rec- 
oao.  I  Include  the  fbllowing  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tpe  State  of  Minne- 
sota, memorializing  khe  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enJAct  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessar]!  to  provide  for  ad- 
dttlonal  hospital  beds  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota  for  disabled  war  veterans : 

Eesoluilcn  10 
Concurrent  reaolutioii  memorializing  the 
Congreas  of  the  Di|ited  States  to  enact 
such  legislation  aa  imay  lae  necessary  to 
provide  (or  addition^  hospital  beoA  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota  lor  disabled  war  vet- 
erans I 

Whereas  there  are  at  the  present  time  ap- 
proximately 2.400  bed^  in  the  SUte  of  Min- 
nesota which  are  available  for  injured  and 
disabled  war  veterans,  iand 

Whereas  this  numbei)  is  entirely  inadequate 
and  there  Is  an  acute  Shortage  In  this  Sute 
of  beds  for  this  purpose,  snd 

Whereas  there  Is  mi  the  present  time  a 
waiting  list  of  shout  300  such  veterans  who 
are  in  need  of  hospitalisation,  and 


Whereas  the  number 


who  need  hospital  tr<atment  Is  increasing 
dally  and  will  greatly  I  ncrease  in  the  imme- 
diate future:  Now,  thircforc.  be  It 


of  returning  veterans 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Sttte  of 
Minnesota,  {the  House  of  Mejtrefentttivea 
eoncumng) .  That  the  Stat*  mnnoriallBe  the 
Congrass  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
leglsoition  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  provide  in 
the  immediate  future  for  additional  beds  for 
disabled  veterans  in  the  State  of  Mliuiesota; 
ba  it  ftirther 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  inatructed  to  transmit 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Beprcaentatives.  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

C.  EUSn  JOHMSOM. 

Prestdenf  of  the  Senate. 
Lawkznce  C.  Haix. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Passed  the  senate  the  23d  day  of  March 
In  tha  yew  of  our  Lord  1945. 

Ht  Toaarr. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
Passed    the    house    of    representatives    the 
7th  day  of  April  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1945. 

O.   H.    LCAHT, 

Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved,  April  12,  1945. 

Bdwaro  J.  Thti:. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Filed  AprU  12,  1»45. 

Mixs  Holm. 
Secretary  of  State, 


"My  Friend" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  sotrra  CASoLma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKKTATIVES 

Mondav.  AprU  23.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  poem  by 
George  W.  Ward,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
formerly  from  Greenville,  S.  C: 

"MT    rBIKND" 

My  Friend  I  yes  he  is  with  us  yet. 
Thotigh  we  can't  see  him  through  eyea  still 


His  body  Is  laid  In  Hyde  Park  sod. 
But  his  soul  is  at  home  with  God. 

Yes.  a  world  weeps  for  his  passing: 
But  his  spirit  will  e'er  be  lasting. 

For  his  love  was  from  top  on  dowu. 
Loving  the  common  man  where  e'er  found. 

Ah  I     My  friend   words  now  immortalized. 
By  him  who  the  world  would  so  liberalized. 

Lifting  man  to  a  higher  plane, 
And  planning  world  peace  e'er  to  remain. 

Following  Christ  who  came  with  a  plan. 

Saying,    Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  to  men". 
Was  the  supreme  hope  of  our  President. 

Who  worked  and  worked  with  that  Intent. 

He  traveled  far,  he  traveled  near. 

Willing  to  go  most  anywhere. 
For  the  Joy  of  peace  and  all  its  worth. 

Planting  feUowship  throughout  the  earth. 

Though  maimed  In  body  and  denied  of  walk. 

He  inspired  the  world  with  fireside  talk; 
Speaking  fath«-!y  In  family  appeal. 

Kncouraglng   rlghteotisness    its    power    to 
weal. 

Why  this  world  citizen  and  fallen  hero. 
Was  taken  now  we're  at  a  loss  to  know. 

But  he'U  Uve  on  and  on  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Inspiring  them  to  an  upward  trend. 

This   handsome  man   of  human   totich  su- 
preme. 

And  filled  with  a  humanitarian  theme. 
Has  left  a  world  much  more  Inspired, 

By  a  sacrificial  llle  to  be  admired. 
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Loved  and  honored  by  those  of  foreign  lands. 

As  well  as  by  his  own  fellow  countryman: 
For  he  sought  a  universal  brotherhood. 

That  nations  be  loved  and  understood. 

Mourned  by  both  friend  foe, 
For  since  he  was  called  and  had  to  go. 

They  now  can  better  understand. 
His  aim  was  ever  the  uplift  of  man. 

Crowds,  crowds  viewed  the  bier  along  tha 
street. 
Of  him  they  so  oft  did  victoriously  greet. 
Knowing  as  he  traveled  along  the  highway  of 
life. 
He  rejoiced  In  aiding  those  burdened  with 
atrlfe. 

Like  Moses  of  whom  In  the  Bible  we  are  told. 

He  was  denied  reaching  the  cherished  goal. 
But  was  permitted  sure  victory  to  see, 

Before  being  called  by  God  with  him  to  be. 

So  with  eyes  filled  with  sad  tears, 

V7e  glance  down  through  coming  years; 

Thanking  God,  Franklin  D.  did  a  pathway 
blaze. 
That  we  will  not  enter  peace  talk  in  amaze. 

Now  from  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  the  hour. 
Though  burdened  with  grief  for  our  friend 
of  power. 
We  must  lift  the  saber  left  by  his  passing  so, 
iud  march  on  as  he  would  have  us  go. 

George  W.  Waed. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
D.  S.  D.  A.  Club  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  com- 
posed of  the  800  employees  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dallas, 
at  a  meeting  held  on  April  18,  1945, 
adopted  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  our 
late  President.  The  members  of  that  or- 
ganization are  to  be  commended  on  this 
timely  and  appropriate  resolution.  Peel- 
ing that  this  resolution  should  be  pre- 
served I  am  herewith  placing  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

IN  MEMOaUL 

Whereas  It  has  pleased  God  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  to  remove  from  cur  midst  the  im- 
mortal spirit  of  our  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas  he  was  greatly  beloved  for  his 
humanitarian  acts  and  his  qualities  of  lead- 
ership In  a  troubled  world;  and 

Whereas  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
the  common  man  and  his  untiring  fight  In 
b2half  of  social,  political,  and  economic  Jus- 
tice rekindled  the  fires  of  brotherhood  In 
America,  and  his  great  wisdom  and  his  fear- 
less action  directed  our  way  through  darkest 
depression  and  bloodiest  war;  and 

Whereas  he  relayed  to  us  from  the  Divine 
the  belief  that  universal  peace  is  entirely 
possible  and  that  a  society  of  nations  Is  the 
hope  for  such  peace  and  boldly  courted  the 
friendship  of  all  liberty-loving  peoples  every- 
where to  lay  the  foundations  for  such  a  so- 
ciety of  nations;  and 

Whereas  his  name  wUl  be  esteemed 
throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  800  members  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  Club  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  seek  to  make  known  our  heart- 
felt frief  and  our  sincere  appreciation  of 
what  he  has  meant  to  humanity:  Therefore 
be  It 


Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  recognise  cur 
great  debt  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
thirty-second  President  of  the  United  Statea 
cf  America — rorld  citizen,  leader  Immortal — 
and  further,  that  we  inscribe  these  things  in 
our  hearts,  and  these  words  In  the  minutes 
of  our  organization,  and  that  we  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt;  to 
the  President,  Harry  S.  Trtiman;  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Claude  R.  Wickard; 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Texas  delegation 
In  the  Congress. 

Submitted  by  William  F.  Parrell. 
Chairman;  E.  Lee  Ozbirn;  W.  E. 
Farwell;  Meno  Schoenbach;  Wil- 
liam R.  Thompson;  Latham 
White;  E.  B.  Johnson;  Tom  W. 
Dawsey,  Resolutions  Committee. 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Club  of  DaUas,  Texas. 


Statement  of  the  United  States  Maridme 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vnciNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
statement  issued  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission In  answer  to.  and  comment  on, 
an  article  which  appeJired  in  the  Atlantic 
Weekly  entitled  "What  Shall  We  Do 
With  the  Ships?"  written  by  Mr.  Lewis 
W.  Douglas,  former  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. 

I  desire  particularly  to  refer  to  a  very 
complete  answer  to  Mr.  Douglas'  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  and  was  inserted  in  the  Record 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Hon. 
Richard  J.  Welch,  on  April  19, 1945.  This 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  at  page  1826.  The  statement  of 
the  Maritime  Commission  follows: 

Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, has  published  in  the  current  Issue  of 
the  magazine  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article 
entitled  "What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Ships?" 
This  article  has  been  widely  quoted  and 
discussed  In  other  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Because  of  Mr.  Douglas'  former  connection 
with  wartime  shipping,  most  of  the  writers 
have  naturally  assumed  that  his  figures  are 
correct.  However.  Mr.  Douglas"  official  du- 
ties had  no  direct  connection  with  the  spe- 
cialized subjects  he  presumes  to  dlsctiss. 

Many  of  his  statements  are  in  error,  and 
because  of  the  Importance  of  the  entire  sub- 
ject, the  Maritime  Commission  believes  the 
record  shall  be  set  straight.  Insofar  as  sev- 
eral ol  the  author's  principal  errors  are  con- 
cerned. 

He  writes  that  if  the  ^United  States  were 
to  have  a  postwar  merchant  fieet  of  20.- 
OOO.COO  deadweight  tons,  it  would  cost  the 
taxpayers  an  operating  subsidy  of  $200,000,000 
to  »3CO,OC0.CC0  annually.  This  figure  is  grossly 
in  error.  The  maximum  operating  subsidy 
paid  before  the  war  was  $13,000,000  in  1 
year.  If  our  foreign -trade  fleet  were  doubled 
after  the  war.  It  would  be  absiird  to  asfcume 
that  the  operating  subsidy  would  exceed 
$30,000,000  maximum. 


Mr.  Dcuglas  failed  to  mention  In  his  article 
that  there  Is  a  recaptui'e  clatise  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  under  which  tha 
Government  will  have  rettirned  to  it  over  a 
period  of  years  possibly  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  operating  subsidies  paid.  The 
more  business  done  by  the  merchant  fleet 
the  greater  the  recapture. 

Mr.  Douglas  also  falls  to  explain  to  his 
readers  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
merchant  marine  is  subsidized.  Coa.st- 
wise,  intercoastal.  and  lake  shipping,  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fleet,  ore  not  sub- 
sidized at  aU.  Tankers  are  not  eligible  for 
subsidy,  and  only  a  part  of  the  foreign-trade 
fleet  reclves  such  benefits,  and  these  are  paid 
primarily  to  maintain  the  wage  scales  and 
living  standards  of  American  seamen  against 
the  lower  wages  and  living  standards  of 
foreign  seamen. 

In  attempting  to  minimize  the  merchant 
marine's  activities  before  the  war.  Mr. 
Douglas  states  that  we  carried  only  30  per- 
cent of  otir  foreign  trade.  The  correct  figure 
Is  26  percent.  The  postwar  goal  Is  about 
£0  percent. 

Mr.  Douglas  characterizes  the  Liberty  ship 
as  the  "slow  10-knot  tramp."  This  ship, 
designed  for  11  knots,  has  consistently  done 
belter  than  11 '4  knots,  and  has  been  th<> 
bridge  over  which  a  very  large  portion  «.  f 
the  arms,  ammunition,  tanks,  planes,  fuel, 
food,  and  other  supplies  have  moved  to  cur 
armies  and  the  armies  of  our  allies  through- 
out the  world. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  consist  of  dry  cargo  ves- 
sels, tankers,  combination  ships  and  p^- 
senger  ships.  Mr.  Douglas,  however,  late  In 
his  article,  makes  the  passing  comment  that 
he  has  been  referring  only  to  dry  cargo  ships. 
Does  he  mean.  then,  that  his  hypothetical 
fleet  of  20.000.000  deadweight  tons  shall  con- 
sist exclusively  of  dry  cargo  veaaalst  If  so, 
why? 

Similarly,  does  his  reference  to  the  car- 
riage of  20  percent  of  our  foreign  trade 
refer  only  to  dry  cargo?.  If  so,  why?  For- 
eign trade  is  not  confined  to  dry  cargo. 

In  discu^ing  the  British  maritime  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Douglas  uses  obsolete  figures  (No- 
vember 1944  In  one  case,  and  December 
1943  In  another) .  The  result  Is  to  give  a 
false  Impression  of  British  losses  and  her 
recovery  from  a  substantial  amotmt  of  those 
losses. 

Maintenance  of  a  strong  and  vigorous 
merchant  fieet  as  a  naval  auxiliary  In  war 
and  for  the  transportation  of  foreign  trade 
In  peace  Is  of  basic  importance  to  the  de- 
fense and  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  subject  which  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed  and  understood  by  every  citizen. 
Opinions  may  differ  on  this  problem  as  they 
do  on  most  others.  But  they  should  rest 
upon  facte  and  not  upon  error. 


International  Air  Transportation  To  Be 
Great  Industry  in  Postwar  Period,  Says 
W.  A.  M.  Burden 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WZ5T  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  23. 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ther« 
has  come  to  my  attention  excerpts  from 
a  speech  on  International  Air  Trans- 
portation by  William  A.  M.  Burden.  -As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  1* 
most  informative  material,  and  I  incl..d« 
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It  at  this  point,  as  it   appeared  In  the 
American  Aviation  Daily  for  April  20: 
•oaam  msKTs  rxFrr  mxzxjon  a  txa«  mostr 

ATUUmc  *iX-LINZ   aUSLKISS 

Con*erTatlT«  e«timatea  Indicate  that  6  to 
T  y«arfl  after  Xb»  var  tbe  total  reveniies  of 
United  Sutes  atr  lines  In  International  serrloe 
majr  amount  to  tl38000  000  an  amount  equal 
to  the  entire  domeatjc  Industry  today. 
William  A  M  Burden.  AMlstant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  said  in  an  addreaa  before  the 
Bond  Club  of  Chicago  today 

"A  conaenratire  estimate  la  that  wUhln 
B  or  6  years  air  trmnaport  will  have  diverted 
SO  percent  of  flrvt-class  paasenfer  trafllc  from 
the  ateAmshlpa  and  created  an  amount  of 
new  air  travel  equivalent  to  the  amotint  dl- 
▼erted."  Burden  aald. 

"Thli  would  mean  forty  or  fifty  millions  a 
year  of  psMenger  bustneaa  for  American 
airlines  on  the  North  Atlantic.  To  be  sure, 
the  traAc  might  be  carried  in  relatively  few 
very  large  aircraft  (coating  two  to  Uire* 
mllilons  a  piece)  but  it  would  nonetheless  be 
a  big  busineM." 

Burden  said  that  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  air  transport  will  become  the 
safest  form  of  transportation,  and  forecast 
that  within  8  or  10  years  after  the  Japanne 
war.  "the  rerenues  of  the  domestic  indvistry 
may  be  BOO  to  6b0  millions  or  as  much  as 
the  total  paaaenger  revenues  of  all  our  do- 
mestle  raQroada  before  the  war." 

He  said  that  in  looking  toward  the  future 
"It  is  wall  to  begin  with  the  outlook  for  the 
manufaetare  of  military  airplanes.  Con- 
trary to  popular  eatlmatlon.  commercial  avi- 
ation— la  not  llkaly  to  grow  to  such  gigantic 
propertkms  that  military  sales  will  asrume 
negligible  importance  in  the  postwar  period." 

On  tha  contrary,  be  continued,  "if  the 
United  States  should  decide  to  maintain  a 
SO.OO(H>'an«  air  force  as  compared  to  the 
4.000  military  planes  it  had  in  1»40.  annual 
•alas  of  military  aircraft  would  be  twice  the 
total  commercial  aal<«  which  can  be  hoped 
for  even  •  to  10  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Japan." 

The  armed  services,  he  aald.  "are  fully  aware 
of  the  catastrophic  effect  on  the  indtutry  of 
the  almost  complete  eesaatioo  oC  military 
purchases  which  followed  the  last  war  and 
are  almost  certain  to  recommend  purchasing 
poUdss  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  situ- 
ation.'* 


PoUiiJ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  Mrw  Toax 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rcoou.  I  include  the  fol- 
towlnc  resolution  duly  adopted  on  the 
18th  day  of  April  1945.  by  the  Polish- 
Amtriran  Conpress.  western  district  of 
New  York,  at  its  regular  meeting  held  in 
the  Polish  Union  of  America  Building, 
761  Fillmore  Avenue.  In  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. N.  T.: 


Wheraas  tha  reconstruction  of  a  free 
Poland,  undlmlniahed  in  her  border  In  the 
aast  and  raettllsd  In  her  borders  in  the  west. 
Is  an  IndlspsnsaUs  moral  Issxie  and  condl- 
UoD  praccdant  to  a  permanent  peace  in 
Burope  and  the  most  substantial  aasurance 
for  the  United  States  against  involvemeiit 
In  future  wars. 

Whefeas  tha  Polish  Nation,  which  throiigh 
Its    decision    to    resist    Oermau    aggression. 


gave  the  free  nations  of  the  world  the  op- 
portunlty  to  prepar^  for  victory,  paying  the 
supreme  price  measured  by  the  death  of 
every  tenth  Pole  anil  the  banishment  from 
of  one-third  at  its  best 
of  the  Nation  by  Ixjth 
aggressors ;   Be  It  so  emnly 

Resolved.  That  w^  unite  our  efforts  and 
pledge   otirsslves: 

To  defend  the  principle  that  obligations 
are  sacred. 

To  defend  the  Aflantic  Charter  and  the 
"four  freedoms  " 

To  defend  the  rlgtits  of  enslaved  nations. 
To  defend  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Polish 
Nation,  based  on  Poliind's  moral  credit  earned 
by  her  bravery  and  fiartyrdom;  it  Is  further 
Resolved,  That  thfc  decisions  of  the  Yalta 
Conference  concern  ng  Poland  are  incom- 
patible with  the  spim  of  Christian  clvUiza- 
tlon,  because  they  violate  its  moral  fotmda- 
tlona;  they  are  inconsistent  with  Interna- 
tlonal  law,  because  they  were  made  without 
the  participation  of  Poland  and  are  not  to 
be  Imposed  on  her  by  fores;  they  are  In- 
compatible with  th^  principles  of  free  na- 
tions, because  they  ^lolate  the  rights  of  such 
nations:  they  are  nAt  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  of  the  uiilted  SUtes  which  has 
alwaya  stood  in  def^ue  of  wronged  nations; 

the  principles  of  the 
^ause  all  the  United  Na- 
these  principles  as  a 
:it  against  the  use  of 
,  inconsistent  with  the 
commitments  of  thfc  United  Nations,  who 
ofllcially  recognlre  the  Polish  Government 
in  London.  Poland.  Ilurlng  5Vt  years  of  light- 
ing, gave  proof  of  un4  xampled  sacrifices,  hero- 
ism, and  faithful  Uyalty  toward  her  allies 
and  she  has  a  right  t  o  rely  upon  the  unalter- 
able  loyalty  on   the(r  part. 

As  Americans  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of 
NaUons.  we  feel  dutf  bound,  in  the  name  of 
Justice,  to  take  a  staiid  In  defense  of  the  full 
rights  ot  OUT  ally — Poland. 

In  beUef.  that  the[YalU  decisions  are  not 
final,  we  appeal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  to  tie  United  States  repre- 
aentatives  duly  designated  to  represent  the 
United  States  of  Ar^erlca  at  San  Francisco, 
California.  Conference  on  April  25,  1»45.  the 
Congress  and  to  ths  whole  world,  that  the 
unjust  decisions  of  tie  Yalta  Conference  con- 
cerning Poland,  be  rivised  in  a  spirit  of  good 
conscience  and  equity. 

Pqush  Amzkiolm  Congsxss. 
WssmM  DisT  ucT  OF  New  York. 
By  ST/tNLEt  B.  CzihSTEa,  President. 

AoAM  FtiisxsKi,  First  Vice  President. 
Rosa  BttDRON.  $econd  Vice  President. 
Mabian  Wozjntiu.  Secretary. 
AWTHOKT  Ksixia,  Treosurer. 

JOSXPH  8.  MaTiXA. 

Membei  of  Svpreme  Council, 
Matthsw  Kow,  iLsta. 

Member  of  Supreme  Council. 


they  are  reptjgnant 
Atlantic  Charter, 
tlons   have    accepted 
symbol   In   their   lis 
force:    they   are 


EXTENSION 


Ernie  Pyle 


OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  Norr  i  casolxma 
IN  THK  HOtJSK  Of   REPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  A  prU  23.1945 


Mr.  DURHAM, 
leave  to  extend  my 


Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
remarks  in  the  Ric- 


o«B.  I  include  the  f  >llowlng  article  from 
the  Durham  Heraldj-Sun.  Durham  N  C 
April  22.  1945: 


■una  rrLxs  sie  riast 

PVTSICIAJVI 

The  big.  warm,  hur  an 
became  known  to  mill  < 


KNOWK   TO   DT7KX 
TSAIs  A«o 


heart  of  Ernie  Pyle 
ons  of  Americans  since 


the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  members  of 
the  staff  of  Duke  Hcspital  have  been  knowing 
about  it  for  9  years. 

In  193«  Pyle.  then  a  roving  reporter,  wrota 
to  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  dean  of  the  Duke  Medi- 
cal School,  about  a  pathetically  afflicted  child 
he  had  chanced  to  see  suffering  from  a 
strange  disease,  and  offered  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

That  was  long  Ijefore  the  famous  war  cor- 
respondent was  "in  the  money"  and  it  meant 
no  little  personal  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

As  the  result  .the  child,  a  12-year-old  boy, 
was  brought  to  Duke,  treated  and  studied. 
Later  a  long  scientific  paper  on  the  case  was 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Dis- 
eases of  Children,  contributing  much  to  the 
medical  knowledge  of  such  afflictions.  The 
case  is  frequently  referred  to  by  medical 
professors. 

The  disease  in  Its  final  stage  was  an  In- 
curable type  of  calcification  of  the  fiesh  and 
skin,  and  the  child  died  in  about  18  months. 

••Please  understand."  Ernie  Pyle  wrote, 
"that  I  realize  that  the  child  itself  cannot 
be  saved,  but  maybe  others  could  in  the 
future  if  doctors  knew  what  was  the  matter 
with  this  one.  •  •  •  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely worked  up  over  thU  case.  It  was  too 
■  horrible  to  write  for  my  newspapers,  so  noth- 
ing has  been  written  about  it,  and  nothing 
will  be. 

■■•  •  •  It  was  the  most  horrible  sight  I 
have  ever  witnessed — and  as  a  newspaper  re- 
porter for  many  years  I  have  seen  some  pretty 
bad  things  •  •  •  it  takes  a  long  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  consider  the  object 
l3nng  there  on  the  box  a  human  being.  •   •   ••• 

In  the  light  of  this  case  and  of  his  later 
famous  dispatches  from  the  fighting  fronts 
throughout  the  world.  It  Is  clear  that  Ernie 
Pyle's  quick  response  to  human  suffering  was 
a  noble.  Ingrained  trait,  that  he  made  no 
effort  to  avoid  his  own  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  suffered  with  the  stifferlng. 


Powers  of  Our  Representative 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNKnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  23.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  on  April  14.  1945,  in  the  Hart- 
ford Times.  Hartford,  Conn.  This  edi- 
torial raises  the  question  of  the  American 
delegate's  authority  in  an  international 
organization  with  which  my  bill.  House 
Joint  Resolution  131  treats.  It  approves 
the  use  of  our  armed  forces  in  a  pre- 
ventive policing  operation  without  con- 
sulting Congress. 

powm  or  ovm  KZpazsENTATrvzs 

One  great  issue  in  the  establishment  of  a 
world  seciu-ity  organization,  as  far  as  the 
United  States  in  concerned,  is  the  extent  of 
the  authority  which  our  representative  on 
the  CouncU  shall  have  to  commit  the  country 
to  the  use  of  Its  armed  forces  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  Isolationist  position  is  that  he  should 
have  no  authority,  and  that  every  such  pro- 
posal must  go  to  Congress  for  decision. 

Congressman  Kophmuakv  recently  stated 
a  view,  which  also  has  been  expressed  by 
ex-Presldent  Hoover,  that  our  representative 
should  have  power  to  agree  to  use  of  our 
forces,  after  consulting  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commlttea 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
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Senator  Cokmallt.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  ex- 
presaes  the  opinion  that  the  United  Statea 
representative  should  have  the  power  to  vote 
-without  reference  to  Congress." 

Tills  isrue  will  be  keenly  debated  when 
the  plan  completed  at  San  Francisco  comes 
before  the  Senate.  Our  participation  in  the 
new  leagtie  of  nations  may  be  at  stake.  Cer- 
tainly our  effective  participation  vrlll  be. 

Our  position  will  have  to  be  determined 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Constitution. 
No  treaty-,  no  act  of  Congress,  and  no  arree- 
ment  with  other  nations  can  amend  that. 
Until  the  Constitution  is  amended  only  the 
Congress  can  declare  war.  At  the  same  time, 
established  policy  Impxsses  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Nsvy.  the  duty  to  utilize  these  forces 
whenever  the  safety  of  the  Nation  is  en- 
dangered. 

Neither  of  these  prerogatives  can  be  set 
aside.  Our  representative  In  the  »-orld  or- 
ganization therefore  cannot  commit  us  to 
war.  even  by  consulting  with  congressional 
leaders. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  it  is  deemed  that  tlie 
safety  of  the  United  States — which  might 
means  the  averting  of  war — requires  the  use 
of  our  armed  force,  then  we  believe  that 
our  representative,  as  the  agent  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  at  his  instruction,  might,  without 
consulting  Congress,  or  any  Members  of  It. 
agree  to  use  of  our  troops.  Navy,  or  Air  Forces, 
in  a  preventive  policing  operation. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  could  not, 
constitutionally,  interfere  with  such  use  by 
the  President  of  his  prerogative,  whether  a 
world  organization  exists  or  not.  and  that  a 
President  would  have  to  ignore  attempts  to 
do  that.  By  the  same  token,  we  believe  it 
would  be  going  beyond  the  Constitution  to 
require  our  representative,  who  would,  of 
course,  be  a  member  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, to  consult  with  congressional  ie^.d- 
ers  before  the  President,  through  him.  can 
assume  an  obligation  to  defend  the  country 
which  the  fundamental  document  places 
upon  the  President. 

The  determination  of  the  authority  of  our 
representative  probably  will  be  governed  by 
those  factors. 


From  Kis  Grave  to  the  Paths  of  Peace  and 
Hope 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Durham, 
N.  C,  AprU  16,  1945: 

raOM    HIS    GSAVX   TO    THX   PATHS    Or    PCACX    AND 

HOPE 

The  last  rites  have  been  said.  The  rose- 
banked  garden  of  the  Hyde  Park  estate  hides 
from  curious  eyes  the  last  resting  place  of  a 
great  man.  But  the  years  ahead  will  mark  a 
beaten  path  to  tliat  garden  gate  as  thousands 
seek  the  privilege  of  standing  as  in  a  hal- 
lowed presence  where  rests  In  eternal  sleep 
the  man.  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt. 

Quietly  on  Sunday  morning,  among  his 
friends,  they  said  the  flnal  words.  The  words 
of  the  minister  intoning  the  chosen  scrip- 
ture, the  carefully  worded  prayer,  and  the 
words  of  the  old  hymn  of  committal,  Leav* 
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We  Now  Thy  Servant  Sleeping,  ckwed  tha 
service. 

Turning  from  that  little  garden,  and  that 
new-made  grave,  were  those  who  for  their 
own  sakes  and  for  his.  must  carry  on  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  his  life,  and  for  which 
he  was  as  much  a  casualty  as  any  man  who 
has  fallen  on  the  fields  of  fire  and  blood. 

God  was  gracious  to  Mr  Roose^•elt  In  death. 
He  did  not  suffer.  His  end  came  after  busy 
days,  and  immediate  busy  hours.  Death 
came  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  long 
and  arduous  career.  Death  came  when  he 
was  the  acclaimed  leader  of  the  world  in  Ita 
struggle  Ijack  through  the  labyrinth  of  de- 
struction and  devastation  seeking  a  way  of 
pence. 

It  is  no  time  to  guess  the  future.  The 
confidence  that  he  had  in  a  God  of  ruling 
power  may  be  ours,  too.  But  it  is  no  idle 
sentiment  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
will  be  strong  In  death  as  he  was  In  life.  He 
bids  fair  to  be  even  stronger  For  he  left 
upon  his  af5soclat^  and  upon  all  of  us  who 
thought  with  him  toward  the  security  of  a 
war-wracked  world,  the  nobility  of  a  steward- 
ship from  which  none  would  escape. 

No  move  will  be  made  in  Washington.  In 
the  White  House,  on  Capitol  Hill,  in  San 
Francisco,  and  in  the  war  and  peace  confer- 
ences of  the  world,  but  there  will  be  first  a 
thought  as  to  what  he  would  have  said  or 
done.  Thus  a  spirit  Is  not  buried:  It  lives; 
and  shall  live.  And  America  wUl  pick  up  the 
torcli. 


FrackKn  Delaso  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  23.  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Cleveland  Federation  of  La- 
bor as  well  as  the  whole  world  has  learned 
with  profound  regret  and  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  the  late  President  of  these  United  States 
of  America.  Hon.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
greatest  friend  and  sponsor  of  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  and  especially  the 
laboring  man;  and 

Whereas  as  a  token  of  honor  and  recogni- 
tion of  his  eminent  public  services  to  the 
labor  movement  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
world,  we  the  ofBcers  and  meml)ers  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  of  Lnbor.  offer  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
family  and  the  friends  of  the  late  President, 
in  their  bereavement;  and 

Whereas  we  as  workers  who  were  his  par- 
ticular friends,  in  thst  all  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  a  better  life  and  a  better  world  for 
the  workers  to  have  and  enjoy;  and 

Whereas  his  departing  from  this  life  has 
brought  desperation  and  sorrow  to  the  hearts 
of  the  clttoens  of  these  United  States  and  the 
freedom  loving  people  throughout  the  world : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  Thst  this  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Labor,  in  meeting  assembled  this  18th 
day  of  April  1M5,  in  reverence  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  in  gratitude  for  his  accompllsh- 
menta  on  behalf  of  the  working  people,  rise 
and  in  silent  prayer  pay  tribute  to  our  de- 
parted friend:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
up>on  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  business 
agenta  meeting,  as  well  as  the  mlnates  of 
the  Cleveland  Federation  of  Labor  and  for- 
warded to  the  dear  wife,  and  the  members 


of  the  family,  as  well  as  to  the  Senston  sml 
Congressmen  from  this  district  in  the  Unitcil 
States  Congress:  and  be  It  further 

Resolrrd.  That  this  Cleveland  Federation 
of  Labor,  go  on  record  pledging  Its  lull  sup- 
port to  the  new  President  of  these  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  in 
his  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  alms  of  his 
predecessor,  namely,  the  winning  of  this 
great  war,  and  then  the  winning  of  the 
peace:  so  that  all  peoples  may  enjoy  the 
world  of  the  future  so  fondly  cherished  and 
sought  after  so  vigorously  by  the  lata  Prsai- 
dent,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

CUnxLANs  Peokxatiom  or  LASoa. 
WiLUAM  FiNXCAN.  Prr'^ideut 
Thomas  A.  Leneham,  Secretary. 


AMrttt  of  Capt.  DonaM  J.  Ramaey 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  L.  TOWE 

Of  KXW  JiaSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  E  EPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  Aprti  23,  1945 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unrter  Jeave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  address  by  Capt.  Donald  J. 
Ramsey,  legislative  counsel  In  the  oQcc 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Na\'y.  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ber- 
gen County  Bar  Association,  Hotel  Aster. 
Saturday.  April  21.  1945: 

When  Cont^ressman  Towr  firs*'  spoke  to  me 
about  addressing  you  tonight  he  stated  that 
you  were  desirous  of  saving  eomeore  talk'  to 
you  about  the  peace,  which  we  hope  will 
follow  the  present  wars.  I  rather  think  he 
was  afraid  that  a  naval  officer  could  not  talk 
at»ut  peace.  I  can  arsure  you.  however, 
that  all  of  lis  in  the  Navy  are  as  vitally 
interested  as  any  group  of  citizens  in  peace, 
and  particularly  In  the  postwar  world  and 
otir  postwar  problems.  I  can  safely  ssy 
that  we  in  the  Navy  are  not  interested  in 
keeping  up  a  large  Navy  ivmt  tot  the  sake 
of  perpetuating  our  jobs.  We  do  not  wish 
to  Inflict  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 
a  burden  which  is  unnecessary,  but  we  are 
interested  In  keeping  a  Navy  larpe  enough 
to  insure  that  we  can  keep  the  peace. 

There  are  several  other  problems  rriatlng 
to  the  keeping  of  peace  in  ahich  we  have 
a  vital  Interest.  There  has  been  some  tcik. 
and  there  will  be  more  as  days  go  by.  of 
the  orgnniJMtion  of  our  postwar  Military 
end  Naval  Establishments.  Th^e  are  those 
who  advocate  a  consolidation  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departmenta  into  a  Department 
of  National  Defense,  with  one  Ceb'net  mem- 
ber. There  have  been  several  different  com- 
binations stiggested  as  to  how  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Forces  should  be  set 
up  in  this  one  department.  Under  one  set- 
up there  will  be  Under  Secrrtaries  of  War. 
Navy,  snd  Air.  Under  another  there  will 
be  one  Under  Secretary  for  the  Army,  with 
Ita  air  force,  and  one  for  the  Kstj-,  with  ita 
atr  force.  To  effect  this  consolidation  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  one  uniform 
for  all  services. 

Most  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  a  con- 
solidation have  had  to  do  with  eflkriency 
and  economy.  You.  of  the  legal  profession, 
are  trained  to  give  intensive  study  to  prob- 
lems which  are  presented  to  you.  and  I  ask 
you  to  give  this  qtiestion  of  con«>lidatlon 
yovir  deep  thought.  There  is  much  more 
Involved  than  the  alleged  increase  cf  efBclf  ncy 
and  economy  In  conelderlnt:  thU  question 
we  are  misled  sometimes,  I  believe,  by  the 
repOTts  and  descrtptlong  of  our  operations. 
particiUarly  in  ilie  Pacinc,  where  the  Army 
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and  the  Navy  work  In  Joint  operations  aa  a 
team. 

Tou  aometlmea  hear  that  all  ofBcers  and 
men  wear  the  same  xiniicrm,  ara  under  the 
same  cocmnander.  and  perform  the  same 
duties  In  battle.  But  there  Is  more  to  It 
than  that.  We  must,  of  course,  have  close 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  all 
branches,  but  this  can  b«  effected  without 
any  such  proposed  consolidation.  We  a.e 
given  as  examples  the  battles  for  the  coral 
atolls  where  Army.  Navy,  and  Marines  at 
tlmea  performed  Identical  duties.  But  where 
you  are  conducting  operations  against  a 
*ery  smalt  Island  every  man,  whether  he 
be  a  boat  coxswain  or  a  private.  Is  on  tha 
battle  line.  At  times  all  hands — storekeep- 
ers, repair  crews — must  pick  up  a  rifle  and 
Join  in  the  fighting  Thu  la  not  Justifica- 
tion for  assuming  that  every  man  can  be  a 
Jack  of  all  trades. 

Kven  should  we  have  a  consolidation  Into 
one  Department  of  National  Defense,  It  will 
of  necessity  break  Itself  down  Into  an  Army 
and  Navy  Mtxiern  methods  of  waging  wars 
have  made  naval  snd  army  personnel  spc- 
rtslist*  tn  their  own  fields,  although  no  one 
can  argue  that  In  a  Joint  operation  of  lend 
and  sea  and  air  forces  th<>re  should  not  be  a 
supreme  commander  with  a  unified  com- 
mand organtMtlon. 

We  must  have  a  Kavy  and  a  Marine  Oor{M 
for  they  are  specially  trained  In  Juat  the 
type  of  military  operations  «hlcb  may  be 
nrcrasary  In  the  p«^iitwar  world.  Even  the 
most  ardent  advocntes  of  the  air  arm  of 
our  miliury  services  must  admit  thst  air 
power  alone  cannot  adequately  defend  thla 
Nation  or  wage  an  offensive  war  against  an 
enemy.  Any  military  operations  beyond  our 
continental  llmiu  in  the  postwar  world  or 
from  now  on  will  be  amphibious  in  nsturt. 
We  shall  have  no  need  for  a  large  standing 
army  We  shall  not  ngain  for  many  a  day 
engage  in  rprrnttons  rrqulrtng  Isrge  armlra 
overseas  The  N.ivy  will  thus  become  the 
dominant  military  arm.  We  shall  have  need 
for  a  large  Navy  and  a  numbc-  of  troops 
trained  tn  amphibious  warfare.  We  already 
have  a  well -integrated  orsantxatlon  In  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  snd  naval  and  ma- 
rine aviation  Our  marines  are  trained  to 
serve  on  txiard  ship  and  when  so  serving 
they  are  an  Integral  part  of  the  ship's  or- 
ganirAtlon  They  man  guns  and  perform 
other  duties  not  requiring  special  training. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  record  of  our  ma- 
rines in  this  war  will  clearly  show  that  tn 
fighting  on  land  Ih^y  have  no  superiors. 

In  a  democracy  where  military  organlaa- 
tloiu  play  a  minor  pnrt  in  peacetime,  there 
toM  t>een  leas  emphasis  in  the  way  u(  iradl- 
UOBs      I  reel  that  what  trsdltMl  MMI  prld* 
Ul  organisation  we>  do  hav,<  in  tlM  llgvjr  and 
In  the  Army  and   in  the  Marine  Corps  art 
therefor*  Important.      I    am    nut   apeaklng 
With  loo  much  pride  when  I  Mf  that  the 
Navy  has  glorloua  traditions,  and  so  has  the 
Army,  and  theae  traditions  mean  mvtch      Wt 
should  think   a  K<*»d  ileal   before  we  mergt 
the  two  servii^a  attd  lliey  loae  their  Identity, 
In    other    words,    let    us   give   "vlght   to  th« 
|)er«onnel    factors  In  our  sllorta  to  Mhlev* 
efficiency  and  ectwomy.    Let  \m  b«  sure  that 
lit  the  search  for  the  tatter  we  are  not 
siroying  a  vital  factor  tit  the  fonMC. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  ycnir  attention  i 
(hiiHt  of  which  I   am  sure  you  are  aU  wall 
aware  and  that  Is  the  e«|trlt  tfa  aorpa  of  all 
the  arnted  aervloee  and  paritaularly  that  ot 
our  marines      Tltat  Is  oaa  0(  tiM  taoriti  ot 
-Uteir  success     Their  eaprtt  da  eorp  has  baen 
maintained     despite     the     large     expanalon 
Which    has   taken   place   In   that   rorpa.    It 
Is   still    small    enough    so    that    all    dl    the 
aentor   oAcers   knf>w   each   other    and    have 
~^>rlied  together  fv>r  a  conalderable  period  of 
tlma.    Would  you  destroy  thU  nrganlsatlon 
with  Ita  fine  records  and  great  traditions  by 
merging  It  with  tha  Army  and  thus  cause  It 
to  lose  Its  Identity?     If  this  Is  dons.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Nation  will  suScr  an  Irrepaxa- 
hia  Ic 


We  wUl  have  no  ne?d  after  this  war  for 


great  strategic  air  fleet 
wUl  be  small,  efficient 


from   our   bases  or   from  our  carriers.    We 
cannot  afford  to  supp<  rt  great  strategic  air 


fleets,  monster  planes. 


What  we  wlU  need 
air  groups  operating 
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design  win  necessitate  constant  changes. 
That  will  t>e  tending  au  ay  from  the  efficiency 
and  the  economy  we  an  seeking.  Such  needs 
as  we  do  have  for  stra  ;eglc  bombing  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  our  n  arlne  air  arm.  They 
are  closely  Integrated  with  our  marine 
ground  forces.  Th-y  v  ork  together  and  they 
are  thoroughly  trained  In  amphlblotis  oper- 
ations. We  do  not  ha  re  to  go  farther  back 
than  the  beginning  o  the  present  war  to 
discover  the  disastrous  eHects  of  not  having 
ar  forces  working  in  c  oae  cooperation  with 
the  land  and  sea  forcei . 

You  cannot  have  c  oaa  cooperation,  co- 
ordinated effort,  unleai  yoxir  aviator*  under- 
stand the  operations  o  the  ships  and  of  the 
ground  troops.  They  i  nr  t  all  be  trained  In 
the  same  school  of  thcu^t  and  action.  80 
In  the  cause  of  efflcl(  ncy  and  economy.  X 
suggest  ths  N  vy  and  t  le  Marines  with  their 
air  arms  as  our  postwar  military  organiza- 
tion for  all  operations  I:  »yond  the  contlnenul 
llmiu  0'  the  United  States.  The  Marines 
and  tba  Kavy  have  tn  duionally  talten  care 
of  our  naad  for  mUit.tt  r  cpcrationa  in  peace- 
time. 

We  can,  to  some  degree,  consolidate  the 
services  tn  some  mattei  s  of  procuremenrand 
In  the  mlliury  industrial  set-up.  Wt  now 
have  cloaeiy  coordinate  I  effort  between  these 
activities,  but  I  am  st  ongly  of  the  opinion 
that  competition  betisen  the  two  services 
along  some  Unas,  such  is  the  development  of 
weapons,  development  of  aircraft,  has  been 
extremely  healthy  wit  1  very  litUa  loaa  In 
efficiency  or  of  aconom  '.  I  feel  certain  that 
a  lltUe  rivalry  betwee  1  the  Army  and  tha 
Navy  has  ♦^-n  helpful. 

There  ts  one  further  thought  I  should  like 
to  present  for  your  co  islderatlon.  Is  there 
not  some  danger  tn  co  ice :  tratlng  all  of  the 
military  forces  In  one  <  epartment  under  one 
head?  Is  it  not  advi  table  to  decentraltaa 
the  military  organlaatlon  and  power  tn  a 
democratic  form  of  g(  vtrnmantf  Is  there 
not  soma  danger  that  the  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  heads  tl:e  combined  military 
service*  will  ovcrshadov '  in  tmporunct  other 
Osbtnet  members?  Bs  will  have  control  of 
a  very  large  amount  o  money.  W*  do  not 
wuh  to  bacome  a  mill  arlatlo  nation.  Thi* 
Cabinet  member  will  1 1  tha  Mfid  of  a  very 
powerful  organUAtion  1  nd  mt|ht  earry  more 
weight  tn  the  affairs  sf  thU  Nation  than 
you  and  I  would  care  1 9  sea. 


Caach  Eroiion 


to  L&kt  Erit 


EXTENSION  O  "  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTEit  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOUM  or  I^U>RCil«:NIATtV 
Monday,  AffrU  2i,  194S 


Bptakrr,    under 


Ur.    HUBER.    Mrj 

Ifava  to  rxtrnd  my  n  markn  In  thr  Rgc- 
CRD.  1  Inrludr  tlif  foUbwlng  Irltcr: 

Tmi  LmuiN  JotmNAL, 
tofsfn,  04»o    April  17,  Jht. 
The  Honorable  Wai.tiAi  D    Hrss*. 

Wnu.tr  O.firr  HuiiJtni,  WatfUnftoH.  D.  C. 
DcAS  Ma    Htrsta     Th#  question  of  beaeh 
eroalon  mentioned  In  ydur  letter  of  April  18 
la  one  of  utmost  importance  fur  the  parta  oC 
Ohio  bordering  on  LakelKrie. 

It  la  a  question  tha«  has  been  long  ne- 
glected, a  neglect  that  has  already  resiUted 
|n  mUlioos  upon  millio  i«  of  dollars  loaa  la 


land  as  a  resxilt  of  the  encroachment  of  the 
lake  on  the  shoreland.  Even  as  far  back  as 
November  6.  1878,  the  minutes  of  the  Ohio- 
Pennsylvania  boundary  commission  report 
the  shore  as  being  washed  away  at  the  rate 
of  2  or  3  feet  per  annum."  The  recent  ref>ort 
of  the  Ohio  postwar  program  commission 
says  that  174  of  the  185  miles  of  lake  shore- 
land  In  Ohio  are  subject  to  constant  erosion. 

The  situation  Is  particularly  aggravated  so 
far  as  Lorain  County  Is  concerned.  Mile 
upon  mile  of  beach  frontage  west  of  Lorain 
hcs  been  made  virtually  useless  by  erosion. 
Some  property  owners  have  told  me  that 
they  lest  close  to  20  feet  during  the  past 
winter  alone.  Older  residents  of  Lorain  say 
that  their  boyhood  playgrovmds  are  now  htm- 
dreds  of  feet  out  In  the  Lake. 

Lake  Erie  Is  one  of  nature's  richest  be- 
quests to  the  State  of  Ohio.  Without  It, 
the  Buckeye  State  would  be  landbound  and 
Its  Industrial,  commercial,  and  recreation 
possibilities  wotild  be  as  llmttod  as  those  of 
Kansas.  But  because  of  neglect  of  the  ero- 
sion problem,  some  of  the  lake'*  greatest 
potenttallttea  have  been  undeveloped. 

Close  to  the  center  of  population  of  the 
United  States,  th«  southern  shorea  of  Lake 
Kris  with  the  Ulands  a  few  miles  off  San- 
dusky could  be  made  one  of  America*  great- 
est playground*.  A*  It  1*.  the  prsctou*  aaseta 
of  beach  and  soil  are  being  deatroytd  year 
by  year.  Long  atretche*  of  farmland.  *x- 
penstve  lake  highways.  re*ldenttal  district*, 
and  many  privately  owned  buildings  have 
disappeared  Into  Lake  Erie  during  tha  past 
year*. 

Vartou*  committee*  and  eomml*aton*.  In- 
eluding  the  United  State*  Beach  Erosion 
Board,  have  made  studies  of  these  condition*. 
There  1*  wideepread  recognition  of  the  prob- 
lem But  a*  yet  nothing  of  a  conatructlva 
nattire  ha*  been  done. 

To  my  mind  It  ecems  that  If  the  Federal 
Government  can  spend  hundieds  of  millions 
of  dollars  creating  new  soil  and  new  land 
In  other  parts  of  the  Nstlon,  tt  can  and  should 
do  something  about  saving  price:***  land  and 
sou  that  we  already  have. 

Furthermore.  Ohio's  claim  for  some  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ts  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  taxes 
from  the  Stat*  of  Ohio  contributed  about 
12  cents  out  of  every  dollar  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  on  reclamation  proj- 
sou  sliewhere. 

Tnisunf   that  this   Information   will   ba 
helpful  In  your  appearance  before  the  sub- 
committee of  th*  Committee  on  River*  and 
Harbors  April  24.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

FftANK   MAtOT, 

fdffof. 


Pnvantien  of  B««ch  Eroiion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroiNu 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REl'RSdKNTATIVBS 

Monday,  April  23.  194$ 

Mr,  Mcdonough,  Mr,  speaker,  un- 
wUfive  to  extend  my  rrmarku  in  tho 
IliCOSS.  1  include  the  following  Joint  rc»- 
olutlon  of  the  Utlslaturo  of  the  State  of 
CfiUfornlft: 

Aaaambly  Joint  Rsaolution  U 
Joint  raaolutlon  ralatlvt  to  mamorlalliint 
Oongraas  to  adopt  H.  It.  MM  and  H.  R.  aoss 

in  furtharanoa  of  pravantlBg  beach  eroalon 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  before  tha 

Congress  of  ths  United  SUtas  two  measures 

desifnsd  to  aid  In  ths  protaeUon  of  »)eachts 
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along  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  which 
measures  will  shortly  be  heard  before  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors; 
and 

Whereas  the  first  of  these  measures.  H.  R. 
2032.  authorteee  general  shore-line  Investi- 
gations, with  a  view  to  preventing  shore 
erosion  by  waves  and  currehts  and  to  deter- 
mining the  most  suitable  methods  for  the 
protection,  restoration,  and  development  of 
bathing  l>eache8.  the  cost  of  such  Investiga- 
tions to  be  borne  wholly  by  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  second  of  these  measures, 
H.  R.  2033.  authorlaes  Federal  participation 
In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores  of  pub- 
licly owned  property,  declaring  It  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  assist  In  the 
construction,  but  not  the  maintenance,  of 
works  for  the  Improvement  and  protection 
against  erosion  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  that  are  owned  by  States,  municipal  1- 
tlas,  or  other  poltUcal  subdivisions,  provided 
that  the  Federal  contribution  toward  the 
construction  of  protective  works  *hall  not  In 
any  case  exoead  one-third  of  the  total  cost; 
and 

Wherea*  the  purposes  sought  to  ba  aooom- 
pllshad  by  these  meastires  are  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  coasui  Stau  of  California,  Its 
political  subdivtslous,  and  its  people  In  that 
thereby  damage  to  public  property  may  be 
prevented  and  healthful  recreation  may  be 
promoted  and  encouraged;  Now,  therefore, 
be  tt 

R«»olv*d  by  th*  Mtaembly  and  Stnate  0/ 
the  5fafe  0/  Oatifornm.  That  the  Legislature 
of  tha  State  of  California  hereby  respectfully 
memorlallaaa  tha  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  enact  H.  R.  2032  and  H.  R,  2033  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congross,  first  session,  re- 
lating to  the  Investigation  and  protection 
of  beachee;  and,  be  It  further 

ilctoiifd.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  aa- 
aambly ts  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
reeolutlon  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
tha  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  each  Senator  and  RsprasenUUve  from 
California  tn  the  Congress  of  ths  United 
Statea.  to  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Smith.  Presldsnt  of 
the  American  Shore  and  Beach  Preservation 
Association,  1060  Broad  Street,  Newark  2, 
V.  J.,  and  to  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Larsen,  exec- 
utive secretary  of  ths  lihorellne  Planning 
Association  of  California.  Inc.,  USl  S.  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles  16.  Calll . 


Dumbarton  Oaki  and  (lie  San  Franclieo 
Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  n.L>H-)*a 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  Rl PRESENT ATIVM 

•    Monday,  Aprh  23,  194S 

Mr,  MASON.  Mr.  Bptsktr.  the  Dum- 
baiiun  Oak*  Cunferenot  hold  last  lum- 
mer  constructed  a  akeleton  organlaallon 
for  world  poaco.  T^.o  San  Francisco 
Confortnot  U  oipteUd  to  put  floah  and 
elothei  upon  thnt  ulcclrton  In  order  to 
make  It  a  living,  functioning  organlia- 
tlon.  Every  American  li  tn  full  accord 
with  the  objective  of  *orld  praco  and  la 
hoping  and  praying  that  tht*  objective 
will  be  accomplUhed,  We  muat  not  blind 
ourselvex.  howrvrr.  to  'hp  fact  that  tho 
conceaalons  made  to  Sttlln  at  Yalta  and 
the  secret  agreements  iirrlved  at  by  the 
Big  Throe  at  Yalta  will  hamper  and 


handicap  the  delegates  at  San  Prancisco 
in  their  effor+s  to  complete  the  task  of 
building  an  organization  that  will  insure 
world  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  peace  plan  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  has  been  tried  twice  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world  and  failed 
both  times.  First  It  was  tried  by  the  Big 
Four — Great  Britain.  Russia.  Prussia, 
and  Austria — in  1815.  when  they  formed 
the  Holy  Alliance  to  keep  the  peace  of 
Europe  after  they  had  defeated  Na- 
poleon. The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan, 
based  upon  a  Big  Three  great -power  dic- 
tatorship to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Is  in  all  its  basic  essentials  very  similar 
to  the  Big  Four  Alliance  that  was  created 
following  tho  Napoleonic  wars.  The  BIr 
Four  Holy  Alliance  became  a  Big  Five  in 
1818  when  it  admitted  a  chastened,  peni- 
tent Bourbon  Prance.  Its  life  was  a  short 
one,  however,  because  In  1823  Oreat  Brit- 
ain seceded  from  the  alliance  and  It 
broke  up. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations 
was  patterned  after  the  Holy  Alliance, 
It  was  similar  In  many  respects,  but  was 
more  universal  and  more  Idealistic.  Wil- 
son's League  of  Nations  was  doomed  to 
failure  before  It  began  to  function.  Be- 
cause Wilson  would  not  accept  some  pro- 
tective amendments,  his  plan  for  world 
peace  was  turned  down  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  Without  the  United 
States  as  a  full-fledged  partner  the 
League  was  doomed  to  failure.  Will  the 
same  thing  happen  again?  Will  our 
leaders  become  so  enamored  over  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  when  It  has  been 
made  into  a  living  functioning  organiza- 
tion for  world  peace,  that  they  will  say. 
as  Wilson  did,  "It  cannot  be  changed,  It 
must  not  be  amended  In  any  respect.  It 
must  be  accepted  as  It  is"?  If  so.  wUl  the 
Senate  again  turn  thumbs  down  on  a 
program  for  world  peace? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  my 
unanimous  consent  request,  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pcwt  of  April  31,  1946: 

BAM  nuNctaco  n  omit  a  stast 

At  ths  outset  let  us  say  that  the  Post  fHVors 
American  membership  In  ths  United  Nations 
organisation  whose  birth  ery  will  bs  heard  at 
San  Francisco  nsxt  wsek,  llambacehlp  In 
thU  organlutlon  is  Implicit  in  ths  fact  of 
our  partlolpatton  in  this  daatruetlva  world 
war.  Ths  problsms  which  ths  war  has  cre- 
ated will  remain  our  proMems  as  much  as 
those  ot  any  other  natkni,  and  we  shall  hnve 
to  Mong  to  ths  inatltutUm  whieh  Is  set  up 
to  deal  with  them.  Furthermore,  and  tn 
spits  of  a  lot  of  nonsense  ab«)Ut  laolationlBia 
and  a  new  "batuiloa  of  death"  in  the  Srit- 
ate,  there  Is  no  doubt  about  American  msm* 
betshtpin  tMsseeurity  orgH  taatlon.  We  are 
in  It  (mm  titebatlnning.  and  ws  shall  aii'ept 
our  rsaponalbllltlea, 

However,  the  reason  why  we  are  rertain  to 
)ola  the  new  Laagtio  of  Nntmns  u  a  eonira- 
SleHoa  ct  aoou  oC  lb*  propaganda  which  hM 
been  olreulated  about  it,  there  win  be  no 
trouble  In  the  lenate  about  Juining.  bcvausd 
tbo  voting  formula  agreed  to  at  Yalu  ma  ea 
Um  league  a  powder  puff  as  far  as  thr  great 
■ewors  are  mncsmed,  Wlnnton  Churchill 
has  frankly  admitted  that  the  Talu  agree- 
ment "does  prescribe  for  a  differentiation 
between  the  trratmcnt  of  the  greatest  powers 
and  of  the  smallent  powers."  Now  that  It  has 
bean  decided  that  force  may  not  be  \iM-d 
against  any  of  the  big  fivs  without  Its  con- 
sent—a  oondltlon  for  which  ths  Russians  are 


talcing  the  rap — ^not  cve.i  the  isolHticH>ists. 
If  there  are  any,  vlll  oppose  American  mem- 
bership. What  we  are  about  to  set  up  is  a 
useful  international  medium  for  diplomatic 
activity,  with  a  considerable  chance  that  It 
will  degenerate  Into  living  space  for  the  so- 
called  power  politics.  It  can  have  great 
Influence,  but  it  caimot  carry  us  to  greater 
heights  than  its  members  care  to  scale. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  too  much  snake-oil 
promotion  connected  with  all  this.  Over- 
■eaknis  people  try  to  persuade  us  that  by 
joining  this  oi-gantziitlon  we  »<hail  somehow  or 
other  prevent  war.  The  same  people  dis- 
miss the  eld  Qeneva-mixlel  League  of  Nations 
rather  snootily,  as  U'  its  founders  meant  well. 
but  did  not  have  the  stamina  to  provide 
machinery  which  wriuld  work  in  a  crisis.  Our 
Dumbarton  Oaks  league,  tt  ts  implied  has 
teeth  like  a  cartoon  Japanese. 

But  the  propagandlats  beem  none  too  awre 
of  the  teeth,  (ur  thcf  ara  warning  ua.  between 
ecstatic  sighs,  that  ths  new  leegue  will  not 
work  unless  we  adopt  the  Bret  ton  Woods 
monetary  stabllieatlon  fund  without  a  single 
amendment.  Kverjbody  favors  currency  sta- 
bility and  expanded  world  trade,  and  a  little 
tinkering  here  end  there  would  meet 
ol  the  objecUons  to  th^fund.  F^or  one 
there  should  be  mom  preeUe  daflnltton  of  tha 
right  or  the  managers  of  ths  fund  to  act  whan 
a  member  country  Insists  on  maintaining 
social  and  eronnmir  policies  which  cauis 
people  to  doubt  the  value  of  its  money,  But 
no  sure-«nouRh  Bretton  Woods  man  will 
stand  (or  anything  Ilka  that.  Tha  War 
Wriurs  Board,  containing  suflU  teancial  ex- 
perts as  Clifton  radimau.  Saaittal  Grafton. 
and  Pranktin  f.  Adams,  pollshas  off  all  criti- 
cism of  Bretton  Woods  as  isolatlonlam.  Pi- 
nandal  txport  Orson  Welles  announces  that 
the  fund  will  "prevent  nwh  scandals  aa  In- 
ternational Match  King  Krueger  perpetrated 
in  the  roaring  ao's."     Amendments  indeed. 

Nevertheless,  even  with  Bretton  Woods  at 
its  back,  the  leagus  about  to  be  created  at 
San  Prancisco  starts  its  career  leas  Impres- 
sively equipped  ot  prevent  war  than  the  old 
League  was.  The  1980  League  of  Nations  did, 
after  all,  make  m<.ist  nations  believe  that  an 
aggressor,  regardless  of  siDe,  would  confront 
the  might  of  an  organised  world.  Kven 
without  American  memberBhIp,  that  lilustoii 
lusted  until  1B32,  whoit  jnpan  destroyed  It 
TlUs  time  no  great  power  naed  tortvire  Itsalf 
with  any  such  fsar.  JBan  Prancisco  m»sr 
show  the  way  to  a  peaceful  world,  but  It  wUl 
bs  done  by  road  signs  and  not  tratSo  ct^s, 

Ws  do  not  aay  thla  Is  bad,  beeovse.  as  our 
antiperfeoUoDlsts  are  now  pointing  out,  eo- 
eroion  of  a  great  nation  ta.  In  sCeot.  war 
But  we  do  say  It  Is  a  bad  thing  to  sell  tite 
Amsrloan  people  an  IntariuittaQal  t  ;ia\ilta* 
tive  organisation  aa  If  It  were  a  guaraateed. 
fast-working  pain  and  war  killer,  Tba  sew 
United  Nations  organisation  will  be  foroed, 
tn  the  words  o(  former  Axsi^tant  Seeretary  of 
OoHuaerce  John  Dickinson,  to  "operate 
tBMUgh  and  upon  the  intenuitionul  factn  and 
foreea  which  actually  exist,  aitd  adapt  ttaslf 
to  them."  As  a  matur  of  faet.  this  la  all 
that  It  undertakes  to  do  despite  ths  pmpa* 
ganda  of  lu  atMortora,  II  la  not  set  up  to 
punUh  Hitler  fN>e  Tndia,  set  up  boundaries, 
aiseMi  repnraUonn  prudute  (K),0(K),ono  Jcbi  per 
squMie  mile  lit  Java,  or  do  anything  except 
provide  legal  nnd  ronnultatlve  inarhlnery  (or 
drallng  with  dispute*  among  nations,  if  it 
arcompllshea  that.  It  will  be  of  a  prire  abr>v« 
lublM  provitied  It  leaves  the  way  npen  (or 
levlBiun  of  secret  deolsioiu  by  the  Big  Tlufe, 
Of  this  we  are  certain  to  hear  plenty  from 
Ban  Prancisco.  in  spite  of  the  preference  of 
the  biK  i.>()Wer«  fur  a  meeting  with  no  agenda 
worth  mantiotUng. 

Wrll-meanlng  people  who  try  to  perstude 
Americans  that  a  new  league  will  perform 
the  impossible  are  <inly  Inviting  the  dtslltu- 
Hon  which  hapr?tu  when  a  msn  who  was 
sold  a  shotgun  finds  an  umbrella  m  the 
parcel. 
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CwtailBtat  ftB^  Rt^uctioD  of  Ftdcrtl 
BwMui  Ncctiaarj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or    MINNISOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RXPRXSKNTATIVIS 
Uondav,  April  23.  t94S 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it- 
tenUon  of  the  public  ha^  bem  directed 
In  nrw.xpappr  reports  Saturday  to  the 
testimony  of  Undaay  C.  Warrrn.  Comp- 
troller Of-neral  of  the  United  States  Mr. 
Warren  viRorou.sIy  favors  an  overhnul- 
Inf  of  the  t  XfHTuiive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  polnta  out  that  curtail- 
ment and  reduction  l.s  neccKxary  and 
that  the  problems  should  be  Uckled  by 
Congreu  immediately. 

Some  of  us  Meml>er<  of  Congreiw 
served  with  Mr  Wkrren  when  he  so  ably 
represented  his  North  Carolina  district  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  All  who 
know  him  can  te^ti/y  to  the  fact  that 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress  he 
dl.splayed  both  ability  and  courage  in  his 
approach  to  public  questions.  When  he 
quit  his  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentaUves  to  accept  the  appoiniment  as 
Comotroller  General  of  the  United  States 
this  representative  body  lost  one  of  its 
outstanding  leaders. 

Very  seldom  does  the  head  of  any  bu- 
reau ever  try  to  offer  anything  construc- 
tive for  the  American  people.    Further. 
such  a  per5on.  always  refrains  from  any 
constructive  criticism  because  it  might 
interfere  with  his  efforts  to  enlarge  lils 
own  department,  increase  its  activities 
In  a  corresponding  way,  increa.se  his  sal- 
ary, and  that  of  his  key  subordinates.    It 
Is  therefore,  very  refreshing  to  note  that 
Ccmptroller  General  Warren  has  disre- 
garded this  ancient  practice    and    has 
boldly  and   vigorously  told   the  Senate 
Banking    and    Currency    Subcommittee 
that  something  has  to  be  done.    I  hope 
that  Mr.  Warrens   testimony    will    be 
available  for  every  Member  of  Congress 
to  study  and  that  we  may  translate  Mr. 
Warren's  advice  into  some  kind  of  prop- 
er legislation. 

The  Associated  Press  report  which  ap- 
pears in  a  numt>er  of  newspapers  and 
which  I  have  clipped  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  Saturday,  April  21,  1945, 
reads  as  follows: 
WA««aH  oacB  immass  ax  rot  acxmchs 
WbolMaie  axnputatloD  of  Government 
agencies  with  a  busb-az  or  a  meat  cleaver 
was  recommended  yesterday  by  Comptroller 
OeneraJ  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Banking  and 
Curreney  Subcommittee  In  favor  of  a  bill  to 
bring  all  povernment  corporations  under  the 
financial  tantrol  of  Congress.  Warren  said . 

"If  th«  preaent  trend  of  creating  Govern- 
ment  corporations  continues  or  is  not  curbed, 
we  will  soon  have  a  government  by  Govern- 
ment eorporattons.** 

Asserting  there  now  are  lOl  GoTwnment 
ooiporatlons.  Warren  said. 

"They  are  largely  independent  of  Congres- 
atonai  control  and  fre«  from  accounUbUlty 
to  the  Executive.  This  thing  we  call  govem- 
Qcut  has  reached  Gargantuan  proportions 
acc  is  sprawled  all  over  the  lot. 


"It  has  become  grea  «r  than  Corfreas,  Its 
rraator,  and  at  ttniaa  arroftantly  suapa  ita 
:Anff«n  tn  the  face  of  C  ungreas 


"Tlie  moat  naoaaaarii 


thing  I  know  of  to« 


day  along  govemmenta  I  lines  Is  a  thorough- 
going  reorganlxatlon  oi  the  executive  branch 
uf  Government.  It  Bh(  >uld  be  c:one  scientU- 
IcaUy. 

"But  one*  the  dcclilon  is  made  then  a 
bush-ai  or  a  msat  claiver  should  be  uatd." 

-The  only  way  to  rec  rgatUae  ts  to  reorgan- 
im:  Warren  said  wlU  emphasis.  "It  calls 
for  great  courage.  Duillcatim  and  overlap- 
pihg  are  widely  pravaiant.  Untold  m  lllons 
eeiUd  be  saved  and  aitelenor  created  to  a 
high  degree. "  I 

•Of  oourat,"  he  adied  "there  would  be 
loud  polks  and  snarl>j-that  Is  always  true 
when  powers  are  curbt(i  consolidations  made, 
or  appropriations  reduitd  or  discontinuad." 

Mr  Speaker,  not  only  do  I  endor.v  the 
position  taken  by  Csmpt roller  General 
Warren,  but  I  offer  ior  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  a  suijcstlon  of  another 
important  step  that  could  be  taken  by 
Congrcsa  and  that  vould  be  productive 
of  much  good.  It  li  well  kno-.vn  that 
most  Government  bueaus,  departments, 
and  agencies  always  come  before  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  la  per  appropriauon.i 
than  they  really  exp  ct  to  get.  If  they 
get  more  money  thai  they  exp:jcLed  to 
receive  from  Congress,  then  they  have 
to  get  wrinkles  on  th^lr  forehead  trying 
to  fjpure  how  to  sp!nd.  and  probably 
waste,  whatever  surp  us  money  is  avail- 
able. 

It  would  therefore  appear  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  we  reduce  all  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  executive  departments 
by  about  50  percent  and  tell  the  heads 
of  these  agencies  tha ,  such  reduced  ap- 
propriation is  all  they  are  going  to  get 
for  running  expenses.  Such  a  step  in 
my  opinion,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
a  small  effort  in  the  way  of  balancing 
the  Budget. 


The  r>!iracle  bf  Supply 

♦— 

EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEO  I.  ALLEN 

or  nxn^ois 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RfePRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  lUinbls.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  Washington  Star  decently  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "Th^  Miracle  of  Sup- 
ply." which  I  wish  ev^  Member  of  the 
Congress  could  read.    I 

It  Is  a  cold  factual  statement  which 
poses  out  a  few  of  the  broblems  faced  by 
the  Army  Service  Forces  In  keeping  up 
the  service  of  supplie^  to  our  armies  in 
their  breath-taking  advances,  not  alone 
in  Europe,  but  througHout  the  world. 

Let  me  quote  from  that  arUcle.  a  part 
of  which  states: 

As  we  follow  their  swee  jlng  advances  uoon 
the  map.  It  does  not  of  :en  occur  to  xis  to 
think  of  our  forces  In  teims  of  the  supplies 
they  consume— supplies  nt  food,  supplies  of 
fuel,  supplies  of  ammunition,  supplies  of  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  needed  to 
keep  great  masses  of  men  and  machines  on 
the  move. 


Over  vast  distances, 
over  the  face  of  entire 


over  the  oceans, 
cbunLries.  that  the 


fuel  and  the  countless  other  things— In- 
cluding special  materials  to  bridge  great 
rivers  like  the  Rhine — have  been  k«pt 
moving  in  prodigious  quantities  to  moke 
possible  the  military  achievements  we 
have  been  witne.vslng. 

How  many  of  us  realize  that  the  men 
charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  these 
supplies  from  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
are  the  Under  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  and  Lt.  Gen.  Brehon  Som- 
ervell, Commanding  General  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces. 

Never  has  history  witnessed  such  co- 
operation, teamwork,  and  efficiency  be- 
tween civil  and  military  authorities  as 
have  characterized  their  activities. 

There  was  the  task  of  selecting  the 
millions  of  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 
There  was  the  Usk  to  clothe,  feed,  train, 
equip,  transport,  and  deliver  them  with 
full  communication  materiel  to  every 
fighting  front. 

It  was  up  to  those  two  to  Inspire  not 
alone  the  war  workers  In  our  mines,  our 
mills,  our  factories,  our  vast  rail  systems 
as  well  as  on  the  farms  to  yield  the  full- 
ness of  their  strength  In  the  production 
of  millions  of  tons  of  war  materials.  "In- 
finite detail,  painstaking  planning,  and 
an  enormously  complex  organization  of 
every  means  of  transportation  to  meet 
the  gigantic  Allied  logistical  problem  are 
the  basic  reason  why  our  arms  are  now 
being  crowned  with  success  In  Europe 
and  why  they  are  simultaneously  faring 
so  well  against  Japan.  The  men  respon- 
sible for  this,  from  the  topmost  com- 
mander down  to  the  obscurest  private 
have  covered  themselves  with  glory' 
Their  work,  unparalleled  in  history,  has 
been  little  short  of  a  miracle.  Had  it 
been  poorly  done,  the  news  we  are  read- 
ing today  would  be  far  less  cheering  than 
It  is." 

It  was  the  Under  Secretary,  Robert 
Patterson,  who  planned  and  effectuated 
the  negotiation  and  che  performance  en 
every  last  contract. 

It  was  General  Somervell  who  organ- 
ized the  selective  service,  the  Quarter- 
master. Ordnance.  Signal.  Transporta- 
tion. Medical,  and  other  corps  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces. 

It  is  the  result  of  their  joint  efforts 
that  we  nnd  a  great  Army  fully  equipped 
with  food,  clothing,  guns,  tanks,  muni- 
tions, airplanes,  communication  and 
transportation  facilities,  and  built  into 
one  mighty  cohesive  fighting  unit. 

All  was  accomplished  without  any  fan- 
fare. There  was  a  job  to  do  and  they 
did  It.  Of  necessity,  there  must  have 
been  errors,  but  if  there  were  they  quickly 
were  sought  out  and  corrected. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  one  who  served 
In  World  War  No.  1  and  who  from  his 
experiences  deeply  appreciates  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  editorial,  submit  the 
same  for  publication  in  the  Record: 

without  a  pause,  after  a  sensational  ad- 
vance of  50  miles  In  a  single  day.  the  Ameri- 
can Ninth  Army's  Second  Armored  Division 
has  croaed  the  Hbe.  the  last  natural  barrier 
on  the  road  to  Berlin.  Now  the  shattered 
nerve  center  of  nazidom  Is  virtually  within 
range  of  our  artlUery.  Now.  too.  as  our 
ITilrd  Army  approaches  Leipzig  and  as  aU 
of  Eisenhowers  mighty  forces  continue  to 
knife  forward  everywhere,  a  Junction  with  the 
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RuRslnnn  la  Imminent  and  Oermany  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  cut  in  two. 

Within  little  more  than  n  fortnight  after 
the  Allied  crossing  of  the  Rhine  we  art  thus 
atelng  N&al  disintegration  enter  lu  final 
stage,  bringing  organlaed  waitare  In  Europe — 
at  distinct  from  mopptng-up  operations — 
very  ctoae  to  an  and.  In  achieving  all  this 
BO  twlftly  our  armies  in  the  went  huve  made 
military  history  outshining  anything  ot  Its 
kind  ever  aean  before,  and  not  the  least  brll> 
liant  facet  of  It  la  Its  logistical  background. 
A*  we  follow  their  sweeptnit  advances  upon 
the  map.  It  doM  nut  ofttc  occur  to  uh  to 
think  o<  our  foroes  In  termt  of  the  supplies 
they  consume — supplies  of  food,  supplies  of 
rvitl,  supplies  of  ammiuiltton,  supplies  of  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  needed  to 
keep  great  maaaes  of  men  itnd  machines  on 
the  mov«. 

At  present  the  mo«t  forvrard  elements  of 
Elsenhower'vnlnr  American  and  Allied  nvmlea 
are  well  over  400  road  mll<>«  from  Antwerp 
nnd  more  than  700  miles  (rom  Le  Marve,  and 
beyond  such  oontlntutal  porta  ai  the**  their 
life  lines  stretch  back  for  more  than  8.000 
miles  aeroM  the  Atlantic  to  Amarlca.  thetr 
main  source  of  supplies.  It  Is  over  this  vast 
distance,  over  the  oceans,  over  the  face  of 
entire  countries,  that  the  fuM  and  the  count- 
lesa  other  things — IncIudlnR  special  materials 
to  bridge  great  rlrers  llKe  the  Rhine — have 
been  kept  moving  In  prodig  ous  quantities  to 
make  possible  the  military  achievements  we 
have  been  witnessing. 

Infinite  detail,  pain.otaklng  planning,  and 
an  enormously  complex  orgj.nlzatlon  of  every 
means  of  transportation  to  meet  the  gigantic 
Allied  loglst'cal  problem  are  the  basic  reason 
why  our  arms  are  now  being  crowned  with 
success  in  Europe  and  why  they  are  simul- 
taneously faring  so  well  against  Japan.  The 
men  responsible  for  this,  f:'om  the  topmost 
commander  down  to  the  ctecurest  private, 
have  covered  themselves  with  glory.  Their 
work,  unparalleled  in  history,  has  been  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Had  it  been  poorly  done, 
the  news  we  are  reading  to<lay  would  be  far 
less  cheering  than  it  Is. 


Resolution  Memorializing  the  Confress  of 
the  United  States  To  Enact  Legislation 
Providing  for  Wage  Readjustment  for 
Postal  Eaplojees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF  MINHESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  23.  1945 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, memorializing  the  C'ongress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding for  wage  readjustment  for  postal 
employees : 

Whereas  employees  of  Uie  United  States 
Postal  Service  are  today  required  to  perform 
greater  duties  tiian  heretofore:  and 

Whereas  employees  of  such  Service  have 
not  received  a  permanent  w;ige  readjustment 
in  more  than  a  decade;  and 

Whereas  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
being  done  by  the  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  is  t>elng  performed  In  an  efficient 
manner  and  Is  deserving  oi'  wage  readjust- 
ment: Now.  therefore,  be  it 


Kfiolved.  That  the  Houac  of 
tlvM  of  the  State  of  Minneaota,  tile  Senate 
ooncurrlug,  endoree  wage  r««dju«Un«nt  for 
poatal  trnployen  in  order  that  such  am- 
ployeei  may  receive  Inaeaaed  compensation 
commeuatirate  with  their  work  aim  responsl- 
bUltlea.  and  to  that  end  urges  tite  Meml>ers 
In  OongreM  and  the  State  of  Mtnnemta  to 
vote  for  and  support  H  R.  2071.  be  it  further 

Jleaoit<ed.  That  a  copy  of  tltls  resolution  be 
tranamitted  to  the  presiding  oAoers  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  ReprMenUUvM  of  the 
United  States  and  to  aaeh  Member  of  Con- 
great  from  the  SUte  of  Mlnneaou. 

LAWaOM  B.  HALL. 

8pfk»r  0/  the  HouH  of  KeprmentatUrs. 

C.  iLMn  JOMKIOM, 

PreiHdenf  o/  tht  Senatt. 

Adopted  br  the  house  of  repreaentatlves, 
the  0th  day  of  April  104S. 

O.  H.  LaANT, 
Chief  Clerk.  Houae  of  Jtrpresenf  al<M.«. 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  the  17th  day  ot 
April  l»4A. 

Hv  ToaaiT, 

Secretary  of  the  Sentte. 

Filed  April  1,  1948: 

Mixz  Holm. 

Secretary  of  the  Statr  of  Minr\e»ota. 


State  Department  Changes  Its  Mind  on 
GI  Representation  at  San  Francisco 
Conference — Costello  Post  Scores  An- 
other Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  23,  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
2.  1945.  vice  commander  of  Costello  Post. 
American  Legion.  Washington.  D.  C,  re- 
leased for  publication  a  letter  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Joseph 
Grew,  announcing  that  Commander  Har- 
old Stassen  would  be  the  sole  voice  rep- 
resenting the  veterans  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

Following  this,  on  April  5,  1945.  Cos- 
tello Post  members  protested  that  they 
desired  to  have  a  real  GI  representa- 
tion at  the  forthcoming  parley.  This 
new  plea  to  the  State  Department  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  April 
5.19451 

LEGION  PRESSES  KEQIHEST  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 
OELXGATS 

A  request  that  Lee  Pennington,  district 
department  commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, take  up  with  national  Legion  bead- 
quarters  the  State  Department's  refusal  to 
appoint  a  veteran  of  the  present  war  to  the 
American  delegation  at  the  San  Francisco 
fconference  will  be  made  by  the  Costello  Post, 
Thomas  A.  Costello,  commander,  announced 
today. 

Earlier  Joseph  Lleb.  third  vice  commander 
of  the  post,  wrote  the  State  Department  sug- 
gesting such  an  appointment.  He  received  a 
reply  from  Under  Secretary  Joseph  C.  Grew 
saying  that  Commander  Harold  E.  Stassen. 
one  of  the  delegates,  would  represent  the 
viewpoint  of  men  who  had  been  serving  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Costello  said  he  regarded  the  answer  as 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  poet  wanted  a  OI 
veteran.  iK>t  an  active  ofllcer  or  anyone  con- 


nected with  politics,  as  the  •ervteemen's  rep- 
resentative. Before  tnterliif  the  Navy.  Com- 
mander ataawn  w«a  OovMMr  of  lllnn«M>u. 

On  April  12,  IMS.  I  dls<  uaxed  tills  aitua- 
tlon  on  tiM  floor  of  the  House  in  which  I ' 
emphaslMd  that  the  veterans  of  this  war. 
and  the  people  generally,  want  r  real  OI 
representative  to  sit  at  the  peace  table. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  dl.<«cus- 
slons  of  oui-  peace  for  the  futurt,  X  a4(l«d, 
for  they  waged  the  war.  and  they  hava 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  I  demanded 
that  their  voice  should  be  heard  In  tho 
peace  conference. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
Commander  of  tho  American  Lei^lon. 
District  of  Columbia,  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Grew>  letter  waa  taken  up  with 
the  National  Commander  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Now  It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  on 
April  20,  1945.  the  press  carried  tho  an- 
nounremcnt  that  the  State  Department 
had  authorised  the  appointment  of  two 
OI  combat  veterans  to  aa-tKnt  Com- 
mander Stassen  at  San  Francisco.  Here 
Is  the  8toi7: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  at 
April  ao,  19461 

sraaacM  ncxi  oi's  roa  'nasco  aidcs     . 

Commander  Harold  E.  Stassen  today  se- 
lected two  wounded  fighting  men  to  help  him 
represent  the  United  States  armed  forces 
throughout  the  San  Francisco  Security  Con- 
ference. 

Stassen,  who  Is  considered  the  armed 
forces'  representative  on  the  eight-man 
United  States  delegation,  announced  that 
Army  Sgt.  John  Thomson,  of  Minneapolis, 
and  Marine  Lt.  Cord  Mejrer,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
would  be  his  aides  at  the  United  Nations 
parley. 

Meyer  lost  an  eye  In  the  Pacific  after  sur- 
viving the  bloody  batties  of  Kwajalein.  Einwe-   ' 
tok,    and    Guam.     Thomson    was    wounded 
seriously    last    January    in    the    battle    for 
Aachen,  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  present  two  of  the 
original  articles  concerning  this  situa- 
tion, which  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
April  2,  19451 

CI   REPtESENTATTVE 

(By  Daniel  M.  Kidney) 

Commander  Harold  Stassen  wUl  be  the  GI 
Joe  representative  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  according  to  a  letter  written  by 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  as  Actlnp  Secretary  of  State. 

The  letter  was  made  public  today  by  Vice 
Commander  Joseph  Lelb,  of  tbr  Costello 
American  Legion  Poet  here. 

Mr.  Leib  had  written  Secretary  of  State 
Stettlnlus  suggesting  that  some  combat  sol- 
dier be  given  a  seat  on  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  peace  meeting 
April  25. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Grew  replied. 
March  30: 

"As  you  may  be  aware.  Commander  Harold 
Stassen  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
United  SUtee  delegation.  It  Is  felt  that  he 
win  fully  represent  the  point  of  view  of  men 
who  have  been  serving  overseas.** 

Tliree  times  elected  Republican  Governor 
of  Minnesota  and  prominently  mentioned  as 
a  GOP  Presidential  possibility.  Commander    , 
Stassen  has  been  flag  officer  to  Admiral  Halsey 
In  the  Pacific. 

He  resigned  as  Governor  to  take  the  Navy 
commission. 

The  Army  Times,  published  here,  urged 
editorially  this  week  that  cai-toonJst  Sgt  Bill 
Mauldln  be  sent  to  the  Conference  to  repre- 
sent the  Fox  Hole  Fraternity. 
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The  Washington  D«lly  News  tui»gested 
B«t.  Joe  McCarthy,  editor  of  Tank,  the  Gl't 
magazine,  referring  to  bU  long  experience  lu 
dealing  with  the  OI  point  oX  view,  and  act- 
ing at  bis  spokesman. 

Both  are  long-time,  front-line  fighters 
•gainst  the  Nazis. 

The  Army  Time*  pointed  out  that  the  plea 
for  a  combat  soldier  to  sit  at  the  peace  table 
had  been  approved  in  polls  by  8  of  10  civil- 
Isns.  It  was  presented  to  his  post  last  June 
by  Mr  Leib  and  adopted  by  the  national  con- 
▼cnt'f^n  of  the  American  Legion  in  September 
of  1»44 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  3.  1945) 

OiTLX  SESVTCS  VOICE   AT   rAJlLtT  TO  Kt  STASSKN'S 

Apparently  implying  that  no  other  service- 
man or  veteran  will  be  added  to  the  American 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Conference  at  San  Francisco,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew  has  declared  that 
Commander  Harold  S:a&sen  "will  fully  repre- 
sent the  point  of  view  of  men  who  have  been 
Mrnng  overseas. " 

Crew's  announcement  came  in  a  letter  to 
Joseph  Letb.  vice  commander  of  the  Costello 
American  Legion  Post  here,  who  had  written 
Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlvts  urging  that  a 
soldier  be  given  a  place  at  the  peace 
Lelb  presented  the  proposal  to  his 
post  la.-:t  June  and  the  national  convention 
of  the  Legion  adopted  It  in  September.  His 
letter  from  the  Under  Secretary,  dated  March 
90.  apparently  gave  Commander  Stassen  of- 
Actal  designation  aa  the  conference  spokes- 
man for  the  men  In  uniform. 

Commander  Stassen.  who  resigned  as  Gov- 
•raor  of  Minnesota  to  take  a  Navy  commls- 
attm.  has  been  flag  ofQcer  to  Admiral  William 
F.  Halsey  and  recently  returned  to  the  Pacific 
for  a  few  weeks'  additional  duty  before  at- 
tending the  San  Francisco  parley,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  open  April  23. 


Old-A^e  and  SorviTori'  Insurance  Crtdlts 
for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARR4RT 

CT  cALiroaj*u 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  we  have  inducted  into  our  mih- 
tary  and  naval  establishments  some  12,- 
000.000  young  men  and  women,  the  flower 
of  our  American  citizenship,  some  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  service  since 
September  1940.  the  Congress  to  this  day 
has  failed  to  enact  any  legislation  or  to 
make  any  provision  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  their  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors* insurance  rights  under  our  social- 
security  laws. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  utter  dLsre- 
irard  of  our  legislative  responsibility, 
these  young  service  men  and  women, 
some  of  them  In  the  Army  or  Navy  for 
more  than  5  years,  have  not  lieen  per- 
mitted to  build  up  any  old-age  insurance 
credits  whatsoever,  which  will  be  a  re- 
grettatxle  circum^stance  in  too  many  in- 
stances to  contemplate  with  equanimity, 
their  only  guaranty  against  old-ase  de< 
pendency,  against,  perhaps,  abject  pov- 
erty and  dire  want  dunng  their  declin- 
ing ye&rs. 

En^uraged  to  do  so  by  the  "in  prin- 
ciple *  cndcr9er??nt  cf  my  bill  to  rectify 
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the 
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Presid  ent 


than 


lay- 


had 


emplo:  ment 


tl  at 


fimd 
b?en 


-ou;  d 


this  unfortunate  dl 
troduced  last  year 
with  the  subject,  by 
Frnnklin  Dolano 
sace  to  the  Congr?: 
1D44.  the  American 
tional  convention 
year,  and  the  more 
its  provisions  by 
Agency,  speaking 
rlty  Board,   I  am 
the  measure,  again 
consideration  of  the 
House. 

By  the  terms  of 
or  sailor  who  entere^l 
country  after  Se 
that  the  Selective 
proved  by  the 
on  the  books  of  the 
as  if  he  hadentered 
ploj'ment.  rather 
and  had  paid  his 
the  basis,  or  assumed 
$160  per  month. 

In  other  words 
tered  private 
time  conditions  on 
instead  of  the  Army 
ued  in  such  covered 
date  of  his  discharf 
service — whatever 
woiild  have,  in  the 
the  social-security 
which  would  have 
employer — and  w 
of  the  termination 
a  substantial   credi 
retirement  annuity. 
i£lation  he  will  have 
of  that,  this  as  a 
having  answered  th< 

If   the   legislatior 
passed  and  the  war 
or  7  years,  it  will 
men— our  soldiers, 
will  be,  becaiise  of 
country  during  a 
distress,  without  ok 
credits  for  the 
while  those  who  did 
country's  call,  the 
as  well  as  the  phys 
acquired  theirs 

To  withhold  this 
who  served  his 
great  danger  and  to 
other  who  served  in  > 
ployment  is 
constitute  a  cruel 
I  am  confident,  no 
will  tolerate  even  for 
bill  must   be  passe< 
delay. 

To  emphasize  the 
action,  i^  might  be 
few  words  in  comme 
from  the 
Miller,  one  of  the 
on  social  security 
tion.  who.  in  a  letter 
Doughton.  of  the 
mittee.  said 


latlon  which  I  in- 

flrst  one  to  deal 

our  then  President. 

Roisevelt,  in  his  mes- 

of  September  14, 

Legion,  in  its  na- 

re^lution  of  the  same 

specific  approval  of 

Federal  Security 

the  Social  Secu- 

tbday  reintroducing 

1  ubmittlng  it  to  the 

membership  of  the 

n^y  bill,  every  soldier 

the  service  of  his 

pteiriber  16, 1940,  the  day 

Service  Act  was  ap- 

will  be  credited 

St)cial  Security  Board 

a  covered  civil  em- 

the  Army  or  Navy. 

-roll  taxes  upon 

compensation,  of 


Way 


I  urge  that  Immedi 
this  proposal.    Post 
only   to  increase  the 
involved.     Obviously, 
ment  of  appropriate 
the  greater  will  be  the 
of  keeping  records  of 
survivors  of  deceased 


the  individual  en- 
under  pee.ce- 
3eptember  ::6.  1940. 
I  >r  Navy,  and  contin- 
epiployment  until  the 
e  from  his  martial 
date  may  be — he 
neantime,  paid  into 
pay-roll  taxes — 
matched  by  his 
have  by  the  time 
hostilities  built  up 
upon   his  old-age 
Under  existing  leg- 
been  deprived  cf  all 
of  a  penalty  for 
call  of  his  country. 
I   propose   is   not 
continues  for  5  or  6 
that  our  service- 
sailors,  and  marines — 
tfieir  service  to  their 
of  great  national 
-age  and  survivors' 
of  their  service 
not  respond  to  their 
and  slackers, 
unfit,  will  have 


sort 


mean 


tine 


per  od 


de  serters 


i<  ally 


;redit  from  the  one 
couhtry  in  position  of 
reely  grant  it  to  an- 
f ety  in  civilian  em- 
It  would 
discrimination  which, 
thinking  citizen 
one  moment.    This 
and  this  without' 


uncons  :ionable. 
di  scrii 
ri  jht- 


1  lecessity  for  prompt 

for  me  to  quote  a 

t  upon  my  proposal 

understanding  pen  of  V/atson 

greatest  living  experts 

veterans'  legisla- 

o  Chairman  Robert 

s  and  Means  Com- 


w;ll 


and 


a; 


e  action  be  taken  on 

of  action  serves 

Administrative  burden 

1he  longer  the  enact - 

le  (islatlon  Is  postponed 

kdmlnlstratlve  burden 

deaths,  locating 

a^ricemen,  and  adjust- 


pon  >ment 


Ing  cases  when  death  occurs  prior  to  enact- 
ment. It  must  be  recognized  that  the  social 
purpose  of  the  legislation  will  be  Impeded  by 
further  lapse  of  time. 


Franklin  Delano  RooseTelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
of  Gov.  Maurice  J.  Tobin  at  the  memo- 
rial services  of  our  late  President,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  for  the  joint  con- 
vention of  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 

The  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Its  sister  States  of  the 
Union,  'Share  with  all  the  freedom-loving 
peoples  of  the  world  an  hour  of  deep  sorrow 
In  the  untimely  death  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  leader  of  our  Nation  has  been  called 
to  his  eternal  reward  even  as  events  Impend 
which  win  affect  the  course  of  civilization 
for  centuries  to  come. 

It  Is  not  given  to  man  to  understand  the 
ways  of  Divine  Providence,  but  as  always  In 
our  history  let  us,  agreeably  to  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  accept  this  burden  of  grief  with 
a  true  spirit  of  resignation,  trusting  our 
future  to  the  same  capital  Providence  which 
has  cherished  and  protected  us  In  all  the 
crises  of  our  national  existence. 

Appropriately  do  we  recall  the  Inspiring 
example  of  the  man  whose  passing  we  now 
mourn.  We  recollect  how  in  his  early  man- 
hood he  was  stricken  with  an  affliction  which 
might  have  destroyed  the  spirit  of  a  less 
courageous  man.  He  did  not  complain  In 
his  hour  of  tragedy,  but  with  sublime  faith 
In  his  destiny  he  overcame  personal  handi- 
caps to  go  forward  to  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment without  comparison  in  our  entire  his- 
tory. 

As  he  had  faith,  so  let  us  have  faith  In  our 
destiny  as  a  Nation.  For  truly  did  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  predict  that  our  generation 
has  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 

To  recount  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  his  life,  or  merely  to  review  the 
exceptional  or  noteworthy  events  in  which 
he  was  the  moving  spirit,  would  require 
many  hours. 

As  his  contemporaries,  we  cannot  properly 
appraise  his  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  his  cotmtry  and  the  world.  That 
contribution  will  appear  In  its  tru«  perspec- 
tive in  future  centuries. 

Called  to  the  leadership  of  our  Nation  In 
a  dark  hour  of  economic  crisis,  he  electrified 
and  inspired  us  all  with  his  courage  and  his 
fearless  approach  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  had  perplexed  the  country. 

Under  bis  Insolred  leadership  our  people 
gathered  strength  and  renewed  faith.  He 
attacked  every  problem  of  domestic  policy 
with  capability  and  with  confidence.  Early 
in  his  service  In  the  highest  office  In  the 
land,  he  foresaw  the  gathering  of  forces  l>e- 
yond  OUT  shores,  evil  forces  which  threatened 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  world.  He 
clearly  saw  that  when  nations  deprive  their 
citizens  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural 
rights,  such  nations  could  not  be  expected 
to  respect  the  God-given  rights  of  the  people 
of  other  lands. 

In  meeting  the  vexing  problems  of  this  era, 
many  nations  turned  to  totalitarian  forms 
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of  government,  but  under  the  leadership  at 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  never  despaired 
of  our  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  those  yrecepts 
of  government  which  rest  upon  the  natural 
rights  and  dignity  of  man,  and  the  divinely 
Inspired  concept  of  legitimate  government. 

Even  as  we  mourn  the  loss  of  our  beloved 
President,  let  us  be  thankfiU  to  the  Almighty 
for  the  many  blessings  He  has  showered  upon 
our  Nation  through  the  talents  and  abili- 
ties of  His  servant,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

No  President  In  all  history  was  as  close  to 
the  people  as  he  was.  We  came  to  know  his 
voice  intimately,  and  we  felt  his  calm  assur- 
ance and  his  strong  determination  as  he 
spoke  to  us  directly  and  in  simple  terms 
of  the  many  problems  of  our  times.  This 
feeling  of  confidence  and  trust  he  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of 
the  world.  To  them  he  symbolized  and  per- 
sonified their  only  hope  of  deliverance  from 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

In  this  solemn  hour  of  mourning  and  sad- 
ness for  the  passing  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  are 
drawn  even  closer  together  in  the  common 
bond  of  brotherhood.  His  passionate  love 
for  mankind  knew  no  borders.  His  zeal  for 
the  liberty  of  suffering  humanity  encom- 
passed the  whole  world.  His  large  heart  went 
out  to  all  who  were  heavily  laden.  All  he 
had  he  gave  to  humanity.  The  world  knew 
him  not  as  a  ruler  but  as  a  friend,  a  com- 
forter of  the  afflicted,  a  champion  of  the 
oppressed.  Today — wept  over  by  all  who  are 
free  or  seeking  to  be  free — his  fame  is  uni- 
versal.   In  the  words  of  the  poet: 

"He  ruled  no  serfs,  and  he  knew  no  pride. 
He  was  one  with  the  workers,  side  by  side; 
He  would  never  believe  but  a  man  was  made 
For  a  nobler  end  than  the  glory  of  trade. 
He  mourned  all  selfish  and  shrewd  endeavor 
But  he  never  injured  a  weak  one — never." 
From  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  unself- 
ish devotion  to  the  cause  of  suffering  hu- 
manity let  us  draw  Inspiration  and  fortitude 
to  fulfill  the  destiny  to  which  he  aspired. 
The   example   of   his   ceaseless   and    tireless 
labor  for  those  who  suffered  and  died  seek- 
ing  freedom,   must   give   us   In   America   re- 
newed strength  to  remain  In  the  forefront 
In  the  struggle  for  peace.    To  Almighty  God, 
we  humbly  address  our  petition  to  strengthen, 
fortify,  and   guide   the  President  who  now 
undertakes  the  heavy  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship in  this  crucial  hour  in  the  history  of 
our  beloved  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

THl  COMlfONWSALTH  OF  UASSACHtFSETTS  »T 
HIS  EXCELLENCY  MAURICE  J  TOBIN,  COVEKNOH. 
A  PROCLAMATION 

With  profound  sorrow  the  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  have 
learned  of  the  untimely  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed  forces, 
Franklin   Delano  Roosevelt. 

In  common  with  all  our  fellow  Americans. 
we  bow  our  heads  in  submission  to  the  will 
of  Almighty  Ood  who  has  summoned  our 
beloved  leader  to  his  richly  merited  eternal 
reward. 

In  common  with  all  of  the  freedom-lov- 
ing peoples  of  the  world  we  mourn  the 
passing  of  one  who  gave  his  very  life  for 
the  preservation  of  human  liberty. 

For  more  than  12  years,  during  a  period 
of  unparalleled  turbulence  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  bore 
the  most  onerous  responsibilities  ever  laid 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  Chief  Executive. 
Inspired  by  a  lofty  and  unfailing  Ideallsmi 
guided  by  a  vision  of  enduring  domestic 
prosperity  and  International  concord,  and 
sustained  In  all  his  trials  by  an  unwavering 
faith  in  the  Divine  Providence,  be  proved 
himseff  a  leader  of  such  tranacendent  great- 
ness   that   future   ages   will   Join    with   our 


own  In  grateful  tribute  to  his  imdylng 
memory. 

Therefore,  as  a  mark  of  the  love  and  rever- 
ence which  our  people  feel  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States.  I  respectfully 
request  that  the  National  and  State  fiags 
be  flown  at  half  staff  on  all  public  buildings 
for  a  period  of  30  days,  and  that  appropriate 
memorial  services  be  conducted  In  all  of 
our  houses  of  worship.  I  further  request 
that  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  14.  dur- 
ing the  funeral  ceremonies,  aU  btislness  in 
the  Commonwealth  be  suspended  between 
the  hours  of  4  and  5  p.  m..  except  In  such 
establishments  as  are  engaged  In  essential 
war  effort. 

Given  at  the  executive  chamber  In  Boston 
thU  13th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-ninth. 


Your  Boys  in  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  coNNXcricn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  April  22,  1945, 
over  Station  WDRC.  Hartford: 

Every  day  I  get  dozeiLs  of  letters  from  my 
congressional  district,  and  I  welcome  all  of 
them,  especially  those  that  come  from  you 
who  have  sons,  or  fathers,  or  brothers,  or 
husbands,  or  sweethearts  now  valiantly  serv- 
ing overseas  with  the  armed  forces. 

"My  boy  Is  a  marine,"  writes  a  naturally 
anxious  mother.  "He  has  been  out  in  the 
Pacific  for  2  years,  and  now  is  in  the  hos- 
pital with  malaria.  Is  he  being  well  taken 
care  of?"  the  asks,  "and  when  can  he  expect 
to  come  home  on  furlough?" 

All  of  her  three  sons  are  in  service,  writes 
another  mother.  Her  husband  has  Just  died, 
and  she  herself  is  111.  Can  her  youngest  son 
be  sent  home  to  carry  on  the  small  family 
business? 

The  sister  of  a  family  of  soldiers  writes: 
"My  older  brother  was  killed  In  France,  and 
tile  younger  is  now  in  Germany,  having  gone 
across  last  summer.  Will  he  be  brought 
home  and  discharged  after  the  end  of  the 
war?  She  hopes  so.  for  the  family  needs 
him  badly,  as  the  father  Is  no  longer  able  to 
work. 

All  these  and  many  questions  like  them 
come  to  me.  and  I  have  been  at  special  pains 
the  pa£t  few  weeks  to  get  the  latest  correct 
Information  from  the  War  Department. 

This  broadcast  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  report 
to  you  on  these  matters  that  lie  close  to 
your  heart,  and  I  wish  that  all  of  you  would 
pass  the  Information  along  to  any  neighbors 
who  have  dear  ones  In  service  but  may  not 
be  listening  this  afternoon. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  our  boys  at 
the  front  are  getting  the  best  of  everything 
and,  when  hospitalized,  could  not  be  better 
taken  care  of  If  they  were  here  at  home.  The 
cold,  hard  facts  of  the  medical  records  prove 
this.  It  Is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 
There  are  no  better  doctors  and  surgeona 
anywhere  than  in  our  armed  forces.  Their 
care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  is  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world. 

Second,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  dis- 
covered from  the  War  Department  about  the 
granting  of  furloughs  and  the  policies  tiiat 


win  govern  the  redistribution  and  partial 
demobilization  of  otir  armed  forces  after  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

These  policies.  I  wi&h  to  emphasise.  ar« 
b«sed  upon  the  expressed  preference  of  tba 
men  in  service.  Montlis  ago  it  was  realisM 
that  standards  and  procedures  would  have  to 
be  established  to  govern  the  demobilization 
of  troops  both  In  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe 
after  the  Nazis  collapse.  It  will  obviousiy 
lake  fewer  troops  to  wage  war  against  Japan 
alone  than  against  Japan  and  Germany  to- 
gether. 

To  let  otir  fighting  men  decide  the  prob- 
lem for  themselves,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  our  soldiers  all  over  the  world.  Including 
those  on  such  now  inactive  fronu  as  Alaska, 
the  Caribbean,  Iceland,  Africa,  and  the  Near 
East. 

The  men  themselves  decided  to  set  up  four 
points  to  govern  priority  of  release  from 
service : 

1.  Total   length  of  military  service. 

2.  Length  of  service  overseas. 

3.  Combat-service  record. 

4.  Number  of  dependents  under  the  age 
of  18. 

At  the  end  of  the  German  phase  of  the 
war.  every  soldier  will  be  given  a  rating 
ca.*^  on  which  to  put  down  his  record  on 
these  four  points,  each  of  which  will  be 
given  a  numerical  value.  In  general,  those 
having  the  iilghest  number  of  points  will  be 
demobilized  firft.  In  the  case  of  certain 
highly  trained  speclallsu,  military  necessity 
may  intervene  until  such  time  as  equally 
trained  men  are  available. 

This  system  of  rating  and  priority  wUl 
apply  both  In  the  Pacific  and  European  thea- 
ters of  war— and  rightly  so.  Many  men  have 
been  out  there  In  the  Pacific  fighting  for 
more  than  3  years,  are  now  battle-scarred  vet- 
erans of  many  campaigns,  and  certainly 
deserve  to  come  home  whenever  it  can  safely 
be  done  without  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
their  comrades. 

That,  ultimately,  must  be  the  criterion  In 
this  matter — that  Is.  when  It  can  safely  be 
done  without  Jeopardir^ing  the  lives  of  other 
brave  men.  This  holds  not  only  for  demo- 
bilization plans  but  the  granting  of  fur- 
loughs. 

There  is  not  one  of  us.  I  am  sure,  who 
would  have  our  sons  home  again  at  the 
expense  of  the  life  of  the  boy  next  door. 

Not  one  of  us.  I  am  sure,  would  think  of 
allowing  cur  personal  desires,  however  deep 
and  natural,  to  prolong  the  war  even  1 
second  beyond  what  Is  absolutely  necessary. 
We  all  want  the  war  won  quickly. 

And  we  can  all  rely.  I  believe,  upon  General 
Marshall  to  bring  final  victory  In  the  short- 
est possible  time.  We  can  count  on  his 
sound  Judgment,  his  tried  and  brilliant  lead- 
ership, to  accomplish  this  with  the  fewest 
possible  losses. 

The  plans  are  already  well  laid  for  the  day 
when  Germany  collapses,  as  I  know  from 
my  recent  talk  with  high  War  Department  of- 
ficials. I  can't  tell  you  all  I  learned,  of  course. 
But  I  can  tell  you — and  I  hope  the  Japs 
are  listening — that  we  are  soon  going  to 
strike  them  with  devastating  blows  harder 
than  anyone  was  ever  struck  before. ;  We 
shall  give  them  no  rest  imtil  they  give  up 
and  are  forced  to-accept  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

Here,  in  a  general  way.  Is  what  our  Presi- 
dent and  ciUefs  of  staff  have  decided  upon 
when  the  war  In  Europe  ends: 

First.  We  sli&ll  fiy  and  ship  many  elements 
of  the  Air  Forces  directly  to  the  Pacific  to 
to  continue  softening  up  the  Jap  war  ma- 
chine, to  keep  It  from  catching  its  breath  or 
strengthening  Its  defenses  and  replacing  the 
thousands  of  ships  and  planes  we  have  al- 
ready sunk  and  destroyed. 

Second.  We  wUl  ship  troops — ordnance. 
qtiarterma,&ter.  transportation,  and  engi- 
neers— to  prepare  depou  and  airfields  on  tlae 
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Pftdfic   fitmt.    and    provide   billets   for   the 
p-ound  forces  to  follow. 

Military  leaders  hope  to  bring  back  to  the 
TTnued  States  a  large  p»rt  of  the  ground 
forr«s  now  In  Europe — some  to  he  demo> 
bUtzed  under  the  priority  system  7.  have  de- 
scribed to  yoti— others  to  be  reequipped  and 
be  given  rest  and  furloughs  before  they  re- 
ceive nev  assignments  In   the  Pacific. 

The  rapidity  of  this  movement  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  ships  available,  for  the 
men  already  on  the  fighting  fronts  In  the 
Pacific  will  rightly  have  first  call  on  ships 
to  keep  them  fxilly  supplied.  They  will  need 
more  ships  than  before  as  we  crowd  the 
Jap  homeland  ever  doner  and  in  larger  force. 

Some  uniu  will  necessarily  have  to  be  left 
In  Europe  as  occupation  troops,  and  for  these 
the  Army  has  already  devised  a  broad  recre- 
ational and  educational  program.  We  are 
planning  an  Army  imlverslty  which  will  offer 
expert  Instruction  In  all  fields  The  men 
will  receive  standard  college  credit  for  these 
courses.  Those  not  qualified  for  college  In- 
struction will  take  high -school  courses, 
either  in  the  classroom  or  by  correspondence 
Those  who  desire  it  will  receive  technical 
training  to  prepare  them  for  new  Jobs  In 
the  Army  or  In  civil  life. 

In  addition,  large  recreation  areas  wUl  be 
established  to  which  our  men  can  go  for 
re»t  and  relaxation.  Many  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  travel  and  acquaint  themselves 
with  Europe  and  the  varying  ways  of  life  In 
lu  many  countries,  which  is  an  education 
In  Itself. 

At  all  costs,  and  in  every  way.  our  men 
wtU  be  kept  physically,  mentally,  and  spirit- 
ually fit.  We  can  do  no  less  for  those  who 
hsve  sacrificed  to  much  to  keep  the  banner 
of  freedom  fiytng  so  that  we  here  at  home 
can  go  on  enjoying  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  know  the  anxieties  and  the  worries  that 
lie  close  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  you.  and 
I  only  wish  I  could  remove  them.  But  In 
the  nsture  of  things  I  csnnot.  There  Is  one 
thing,  however,  that  you  snd  I  together  can 
do.  We  can  and  should  see  to  It  that  we 
never  suffer  these  anxieties  and  worries  again, 
and  It  can  only  be  done  by  outlawing  war 
and  making  sure  that  afgreaeoia  are  stopped 
dead  in  their  tracks  before  they  start  on  their 
blocdy  path  of  destruction. 

On  March  19.  1M5  I  Introduced  Into  the 
Congress  a  bill  which,  In  my  opinion  would 
do  mOfh  to  prevent  war.  It  would  author- 
ise cur  Government  to  pledge  to  any  inter- 
national security  organlxaiion  that  may  be 
estsblUhed  the  use  of  armed  force  against 
any  tctual  or  potential  apgreiaor.  This  would 
enable  our  American  representatives  en  the 
scCTirity  council  to  act  promptly  without 
waituig  for  congreaetixuU  action,  and  In  con- 
cert With  other  natkMW.  to  preserve  the  peace 
whenever  it  is  threatened.  WhUe  it  la  the 
rlcht  of  the  Congress  to  declare  war.  the 
Constitution  sls<>  authorizes  tile  m»  ci  es- 
Unsive  police  powers,  and  In  my  eenrtdeied 
ludjfment  the  prompt  OM  of  •  mlBtmum 
force  to  keep  the  pesM  faUa  Into  poUce  power 
category. 

Many  of  you  haw  alraady  written  me  to 
express  your  agreement  with  my  point  of 
view.  I  wuh  you  would  discuss  this  with 
ycur  netghbcrs.  I  wuh  you  woiild  write  me. 
I  went  to  have  the  ftillest  possible  ezpresalcn 
of  opinion 

No  matter  how  the  goal  is  achieved,  we 
must  make  sure  that  the  great  sacrifices  of 
all  our  boys  have  not  been  made  In  vain. 
We  must  follow  through  to  sttain  the  ob- 
jective of  lasUng  peace  defined  by  the  great 
leader  and  towering  statesman  we  have  so 
recently  and  so  tragically  lost.  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — an  objective  re- 
alBrmed  In  forthright  terms  by  his  strong. 
able,  and  already  highly  respected  successor. 
President  Harry  f  Truman,  another  man  of 
the  people,  long  a  special  friend  of  the  plain 
sc^i«r.  for  he  vras  oae  himself  In  the  Isst 
war. 


Reward  Postal  V/crLers  for  Tiot  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cp 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  lUJKois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENT  ATT.TS 


Monday.  A\rrU  23,1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  man  who  delivei-s  the  mail,  and  all 
his  colleagues  In  th*  Postal  Service  are, 
in  my  opinion,  entitled  to  a  permanent 
raise  In  their  basic  wages.  Since  1925 
these  faithful  Government  employees 
have  had  no  increase.  During  the  de- 
pression years  they  had  to  take  a  pay 
cut  of  27  percent  which  was  restored 
in  1935. 

In  May.  2  years  ag  a.  they  were  granted 
a  temporary  annualj  bonus  of  $300.  half 
of  which  they  lost  immediately  to  the 
withholding  tax.  TV.  is  fails  to  meet  their 
situation,  and  H.  R. ',  071  should  promptly 
be  enacted  into  law  as  a  reward  to  a 
group  of  Federal  employees  who,  through 
winter  storms  and  [summer  heat  have 
never  shirked  their  fluty.  Their  present 
overtime  rates  are  less  per  hour  than 


regular  pay 

None  of  the  ar^ 
the  wage  line  appli 
Congress  fails  to 
June  30.  the  effect 


ents  about  holding 
in  this  case,  for  If 
on  H.  R.  2071  by 

11  be  that  of  a  wage 


cut.    In  all  fairness  to  a  most  deserving 
group  of  Govemmejit  employees.  Con- 
gress should  promptfcr  approve  this  legis 
lation 

Under  leave  to  eadtend  my  remarks  I 
Include  herewith  an  I  editorial  written  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  L.  Kern,  which 
appeared  in  his  newspaper,  the  Belleville 
(HI.)  News-DemocJ  at,  on  Thursday 
April  19.  1945: 
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bond  sales,  and  numercus  other  clTlo  ac- 
tivities— all  without  extra  pay. 

Now.  despite  Inadequate  earning  power 
and  with  thousands  of  their  fellow  employees 
in  the  armed  services,  they  keep  up  their 
cheerful  and  satisfactory  service  In  the  for- 
warding, sorting,  and  distribution  of  the  maU. 

The  postal  workers  have  renewed  their 
plea  to  the  present  Congress  for  the  speedy 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

It  Is  up  to  all  of  us  who  appreciate  their 
service  to  help  them  along. 

Legislation  of  this  kind  Is  seldom  acted 
upon  by  Congress  unless  there  Is  sufficient 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the  electorate 
back  home. 

After  all.  Senators  and  Congressmen  are 
only  human,  and  If  their  constituents  display 
no  Interest  in  a  proposition  It  Is  scarcely 
likely  they  will. 

The  time  for  action  on  this  bill  Is  growing 
short:  less  than  2|^  months  for  the  decision 
as  to  whether  the  plodding  mall  carrier,  the 
men  and  women  we  know  at  the  local  post 
office,  the  railway  mall  clerks,  and  workers  In 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  Postal  Service 
will  get  a  deserved  boost  or  a  decrease  In  their 

pay. 

It  cannot  remain  as  It  Is. 

The  decrease  wUl  come  automatically  If 
Congress  falls  to  act   before  July   1, 

The  Increase  will  go  Into  effect  if  Congress 
passes  the  bill. 

Congress  undoubtedly  will  act  quickly  and 
favorably  if  enough  of  their  constltuenU 
ask  them  to. 

So  let's  reward  all  the  fine  past  services  ren- 
dered us  by  our  post-office  friends  by  writing 
to  our  Congressman  and  Senators  teUmg 
them  we  will  appreciate  their  favorable  action 
on  H.  R.  2071. 


Importance  of  the  Deyeiopment  of  Hjdro- 
Electric  Power  for  New  York  State 


tke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OP  NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  an 
excellent  sutemcnt  to  the  press  by  Hon. 
R.  A.  Newton,  Musena,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  Northern  Federation  of  Chamber* 
of  Commerce,  relative  to  the  Importance 
of  the  develotmient  of  hydroelectric 
power  for  New  York  8Ute: 

^  ^^  jwat  n»*d  of  Hew  York  State  la  the 
dtvalopUMut  of  all  tu  hydroelectric  power  If 
»•  are  to  oominuo  to  eompete  with  other 
areas  that  have  hydroelaetne  power  developed 
by  the  aaalatance  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
The  Stau  of  New  York  has  paid  from  3S  to 
sa  percent  of  the  costs  of  these  developmenU 
and  It  Is  very  evident  that  if  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  known  as  the  Empire  State  that 
we  should  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  It  U  vary 
•aaentlal  thai  we  develop  all  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara 
Rivers. 

At  thU  time  I  wish  to  Inform  the  public 
of  what  a  small  hydroelectric  development 
did  for  Massena.  In  1800  Massena  had  a  pop- 
tUatlon  of  approximately  1.000  people.  In 
1902  a  hydroelectric  development  was  com- 
pleted here  by  private  Interests  which  devel- 
oped  approximately  75.000  horsepower.  As  a 
result  of  this  development  the  Alimilntmi 
Co.  Of  America,  which  was  known  at  that 
time  as  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co  leased 
the  power  and  built  some  reduaion  plants 
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•t  MMEcna.  At  this  time  the  aluminum  In- 
dtistry  was  in  the  experimental  stages.  As 
the  aluminum  industry  developed,  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  kept  enlarging  the  plants  at  Mas- 
sena until  today  they  have  one  of  the  largest 
plants  In  the  United  States,  consisting  cf 
blooming  mills,  rolling  mills,  wire  mlUs,  and 
many  reduction  mills.  As  a  result  of  the  In- 
dustrial activity  here,  the  present  population 
of  Massena  is  estimated  at  15,000  people 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  town  of  Mas- 
sena In  IBOO  was  around  fl.COO.OOO.  The 
assessed  valuation  at  the  present  time  Is  over 
t2D,0OC.OC0,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  county  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

In  1907  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  tried 
to  develop  the  power  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  they  asked  Congress  for  a  100-year 
franchise,  which  was  denied  them.  No  doubt 
If  this  power  could  have  been  developed,  the 
aluminum  Industry  would  not  have  gone  Into 
Quebec  and  developed  the  tremendotis  plant 
known  as  the  Shlpshaw  plant. 

I  have  been  informed  that  this  plant  is 
producing  3.000.000  pounds  of  aluminum  per 
day.  The  bauxite  ore  can  be  shipped  from 
the  mines  In  South  America  by  water  to  this 
plant.  One  of  the  cfflctals  of  the  Aluminum 
Co.  informed  me  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
Quebec  Government  said  to  the  Aluminum 
Co.  officials  that  they  could  have  perpetual 
rights  to  this  power  providing  they  furnished 
employment  for  labor. 

The  employment  of  labor  In  Canada  for 
the  manufacture  of  alumin\un  is  not  much 
aaalstance  to  the  labor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  TItIs  holds  true  to  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  and  electro-chemical  products  In 
Tennessee.  California,  Washington  and  the 
State  of  Ohio,  where  these  Industries  have 
been  built  up  by  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  labor 
unions  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  insist 
that  their  Repreeentatives  in  Congress  and  the 
United  States  Senate  give  their  whole-heart- 
ed Bupported  to  the  promotion  of  the  navi- 
gation and  power  resounds  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  which  has  been  estimated 
will  furnish  employment  directly  and  In- 
directly during  the  construction  period  to  at 
least  100.000  people.  After  It  Is  developed  the 
possibilities  cf  the  use  of  power  for  industrial 
ptirpoaes  should  Increase  the  demand  for  a 
large  amount  of  labor.  Wherever  these  large 
hydro-electric  developments  have  taken  place 
electro-chemical  plants  have  been  established 
in  their  Immediate  vicinity,  for  example 
the  development  at  Niagara  Falls. 

With  the  enormoiu  Increase  In  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  the  result  of  the  build- 
ing of  many  plants  In  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  I  question  whether  the  Alumi- 
num Co.,  at  Massena,  can  continue  to 
BiaJce  alualnum  as  cbaap  here  as  they  can  In 
other  parts  ot  the  country  where  more  asd 
cheaper  power  la  available.  For  Inata n<ie  at 
the  Vancouver  plant  in  the  Suu  of  Waato- 
togton,  power  Is  available  for  the  i— nirfar» 
ture  of  aluminum  at  2  mills  per  kilu— tt  bow. 
TlM  Aluminiun  Co..  at  Ifiasma.  la  buying 
a  larte  quantity  of  power  from  Canada  to 
operate  this  plant.  How  cheap  this  power 
Is  made  available  to  the  aluminiun  interests 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  tacts;  however 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  the 
Canadian  plant  power  can  be  produced 
cheaper  than  transmitted  power. 

Here  in  northern  New  York  we  have  2,200,- 
000  horsepower,  the  cheapest  undeveloped 
electric  energy  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York  that  the  power  can  be 
developed  at  the  cost  of  «4  to  1  mill  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
if  there  Is  a  demand  for  the  aluminum  that 
Is  manufactured  that  the  plants  producing 
the  aluminum  at  the  cheapest  price  per 
potmd  are  the  ones  that  will  continue  in 
operation. 

You  probably  know  that  the  bauxite  ore 
that  Is  used  at  the  Massena  plant  is  shipped 


from  Arkansaa  by  rail  and  the  freight 
amcxints  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars 
per  car,  I  feel  positive  that  If  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  do  not  demand 
and  insist  that  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Niagara  Rivers  be 
developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  that 
industries  will  migrate  to  other  areas  where 
greater  quantities  of  cheaper  power  are  avail- 
able. 

We  m  northern  New  York  feel  that  a  few 
selfish  interests  in  the  Stat*  which  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  are  opposing  this, 
the  Niagara  Planning  Commission  at  Niagara 
Palls,  the  shipping  interest,  the  elevator  In- 
terest of  Buffalo  and  the  Port  of  Albany  and 
Port  of  Buffalo,  and  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  York  have  only  seltsh  reasons  for  or- 
ganizing to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
power  at  Massena,  Of  course,  their  only  rea- 
son Is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
want  competition  of  cheaper  power  or  water 
transportation  facilities  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  opening  the  international  section 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  shipping 
interes'^s  of  Buffalo  are  afraid  if  the  seaway 
Is  developed  the  boats  that  now  carry  large 
shipments  of  commodities  over  the  Great 
Lakes  wculd  not  break  bulk  at  Buffalo,  and 
the  same  reason  applies  to  the  Port  Au- 
thorities of  the  city  of  New  York  who  fear 
the  possibility  of  the  loss  of  some  business. 
It  is  about  time  Buffalo  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  could  become  a  seaport  instead  of  a 
lakeport.  This  certainly  should  be  a  great 
advantage  to  an  industrial  city  as  great  as 
Buffalo  as  they  would  be  able  to  ship  their 
products  by  means  of  water  transportation. 
With  the  industrial  activity  of  your  city,  it 
might  be  to  your  advantage  to  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Due  to  rapid  trans- 
portation facilities,  we  1  ave  become  Inter- 
nationally minded.  I  should  also  think  the 
city  of  Rochester  would  benefit  greatly  by 
becoming  a  seaport. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  an  c^portvme  time  to 
start  a  campaign  of  education  to  let  the 
people  of  the  State  know  the  benefits  that 
can  be  derived  by  the  development  of  these 
great  natural  resources  and  this  can  be  car- 
ried on  through  the  press  of  the  Skate;  and 
the  few  selfish  interests  who  are  opposing 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to  block 
this  project  which  means  so  much  to  the 
future  Industrial  development  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  United  States  Department  at  Com- 
merce has  conducted  a  survey  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  prove  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  will  not  in  any  way  be  Injured  by 
thu  developnoent.  I  feel  positive  that  the 
opposition  of  the  unions  to  this  project  can- 
not be  auteuntlated  by  fscu.  as  the  in- 
todOftrM  activity  resulting  from  the 
of  hyidroeleetnc  resources 
in  the  employBMOt  of  many  thou- 
aanda  of  people. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  with  a  grain  at  eom- 
BOD  MOM  Aoold  know  that  the  power  de- 
velopment of  the  St  Lawrence  River  at  Mas- 
sena for  which  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars would  be  expended  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  aa 
they  would  be  the  carrier  that  would  ship  all 
the  needed  supplies  for  the  development  of 
this  project. 

You  probably  know  that  the  St.  Lswrence 
plant  at  Massena.  which  was  built  by  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation,  was  closed  down 
last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  electric  energy 
generated  by  coal  In  New  York  City  to  oper- 
ate this  plant  was  costing  three  and  one- 
half  times  per  kilowatt  more  than  the  same 
current  at  Vancouver,  Wash.  I  have  been  re- 
liably Informed  that  this  current  was  costing 
7  to  74  mills  per  kilowatt. 

I  feel  sure  that  if  the  people  of  the  Stat9 
of  New  York  knew  the  facts  snd  the  im- 
portance of  this  development  they  would 
insist  that  the  development  be  started  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  The  best  way  to  let 
the  people  know  of  this  situation  is  through 


the  press  of  the  Stalt;  Wkl  I  am  hoping 
that  the  various  new^Mpan  in  the  northern, 
central,  and  western  parts  of  the  State,  to 
whom  I  am  addresslne  this  letter,  will  favor 
us  with  as  much  publicity  In  the  matter  aa 
possible. 

I  would  like  to  offer  at  this  time  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  to  participate 
In  a  public  debate  at  any  time  or  any  place 
as  they  may  designate,  i  would  suggest  the 
cities  of  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls.  Syracuse, 
Rochester,  Albany,  or  New  York.  A  free  and 
open  discussion  would  help  to  enlighten  us 
whether  or  not  the  so-called  organized 
groups  of  selfish  interests  really  have  sound 
and  legitimate  reasons  for  oppKising  the 
project. 


I  wo  Jima 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  old  friend  and  coUeagtie  on 
the  faculty  of  Montana  State  University, 
Lt.  (Jr.  Gr.)  Ralph  Y.  McGinnis.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  has  drawn  a  word 
picture  of  the  fighting  at  Iwo  Jima  which 
I  feel  merits  the  attention  of  the  House. 

While  the  article  speaks  for  itself,  I  wa.s 
especially  struck  with  Mac's  last  para- 
graph, in  which  he  says: 

Tomorrow  is  Sunday.  I  shall  conduct  the 
usual  Sunday  morning  cliurch  service  aboard 
ship.  But  a£  I  read  the  service,  say  the  prayer, 
and  give  my  "short  talk."  we  shall  be  tiink- 
Ing  mostly  of  those  United  States  marines 
who  were  with  us  In  our  chtut;h  service  last 
Sunday,  but  who  died  on  Iwo  Jima  so  that 
the  rest  of  us  might  live  a  better  life  in 
America. 

Well  said,  Mac,  and  well  done.  You 
have  expresred  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that 
these  gallant  men's  lives  wiU  not  have 
been  spent  in  vain.  Let  those  of  its  who 
remain  behind  put  up  aa  good  a  f\ght  a.^ 
those  at  the  actual  battle  front*,  and  let 
UB,  In  the  memory  of  their  sacrifices,  do 
what  we  can  to  Insure  lasting  peace  to  the 
people  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
cent, I  am  incltidlng  Lteuienant  McOino 
n!£'  story  as  tt  appeared  In  the  April  10, 
1945.  Isstie  of  the  Daily  ML'soulian,  of 
Missoula.  Mont.: 

Too  TixKo  To  SuKP  Arm  Wb 

UcGiNNis   WarrEs  Accoowt 

Lanoimcs 

"When  we  ptilled  out  of  Iwo.  1  was  on  the 
Conn  as  oiBcer  of  the  day — in  charge  of  the 
ship.  The  captain  had  gone  below,  near  col- 
lapse from  exhaustion.  After  I  came  off 
watch  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  actually  I  was  too 
tired  to  sleep.  Azul  so  I  wrote  the  enclosed 
account  of  what  I  remembered.  Censorship 
restrictions  hsve  prevented  my  mailmg  the 
account  about  Iwo  Jima  untU  now, '  wrote 
Lt.  (Jr.  Gr.)  Ralph  Y.  McOlnnls.  Unitad  States 
Naval  Reserve,  in  a  letter  received  here  re- 
cently by  Fred  Barthelmets. 

-After  Iwo,"  continued  Mr.  McGinnU,  who 
In  civilian  life  is  a  member  of  the  Montana 
State  University  faculty,  "we  were  laid  up 
for  repairs  for  several  weeks.  Now  (AprU  2) 
we  are  doing  'milk  run'  duty— hauling  mili- 
tary cargo  between  advanced  bases  and  In- 
vasion beachheads. 


at  or  Combat, 
or  Iwo  JutA 
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"Incidentally,  anything  you  read  In  tha 
papers  and  maguine^  about  Iwo  Jlma  was 
true.  Imagine.  If  you  can.  over  70.000  mer. 
on  an  laland  6  miles  long  and  S  miles  wide 
pUyinc  the  game  of  'who  kills  who  •  Of 
the  United  States  marines  finally  won. 
In  ao  doing  captured  at)out  23  Japs  alive 
#lq>atched  about  23.000  to  see  their 
ancestors." 

The  enclosure,  which  follows,  is  dated 
tetvrtfny  night.  February  24.  The  Knudsen 
— tlooad  In  It  U  Lt.  (Jr.  Or.)  Sverre  Knud- 
•»n.  peacetime  principal  of  the  Paxson  School 
here,  who  entered  the  Naval  Reserve  and  re- 
hls  indoctrination  at  the  Tucson.  Ariz., 
training  school  with  ISi.  McOlnnU. 

(By  Ralph  McOinnts) 

"The  following  la  a  brief  account  of  what 
I  have  be«n  doing  for  the  last  6  days.  Per- 
haps it  will  support  the  news  reports  that 
this  invmslon  u  the  bloodiest  battle  In  the 
Pacific  war.  And  so  It  is.  At  least  I  don't 
know  how  it  could  b«  any  more  bloody. 

"Last  Monday  morning  we  were  part  of  a 
great  convoy  Bt«amlng  toward  the  Japanese 
taUnd  of  Iwo  Jima.  ReVelUe  waa  at  1  :S0  a.  m. 
CiMm  was  at  a  a.  m.  (the  cooks  went  on 
duty  at  midnight.)  We  served  a  big  break- 
fast, the  last  meal  which  many  of  our  marine 
pesMngcrs  ever  ate.  By  4  a.  m.  we  were  at 
our  battle  stations.  Ahead  of  us  In  the  dis- 
tance the  aky  waa  brilliant  with  shell  fire 
from  the  battleships,  cruisers,  and  dsstroyers. 
blasting  away  on  the  Invasion  beaches.  Ev- 
erything for  us  was  going  according  to  plan. 
The  precision  of  the  whole  operation  was 
phenomenal.  By  dawn  we  were  exactly  In 
our  prescribed  position  and  when  the  ap- 
pointed minu'e  of  H-hour  of  D-day  was  at 
hand,  the  invasion  began.  All  of  our  marine 
passengers  disembarked  in  amphibious  trac- 
tors on  achedule.  but  not  all  of  them  reached 
the  beaches.  One  of  our  ampbib-tracks. 
•oon  after  it  left  tbo  ship,  took  a  direct  hit 
from  Jap  artillery  and  sank  with  the  loss  of 
six  marines  Ten  others,  seriously  wounded, 
were  rescued  from  the  water.  Those  "tracks' 
which  were  sble  to  deliver  safely  their  ma- 
rine troops  ashore,  came  back  to  the  ship 
to  haul  cargo.  During  the  next  3  days 
•nd  3  nlghu  mix-h  of  our  ammunition 
camo  was  ferried  ashore  by  the  amphibious 
tractors." 

KAaLT  aacxmcM 

•TT»e  Japanese  artUlery  and  mortar  shell - 
Irg  becan  before  the  first  waves  of  Marines 
reached  shore.    Much  of  It  came  from  Mount 
Surabachl  at  the  south  end  of  Iwo  Jlma.     It 
was  the  Japanese  Olbraltar  of  the  Pacific.    It 
was  honeyccmt>ed   with   tunnels,  and  hun- 
dreds of  gvms  ware   lml>edded  In   its  caves. 
Incidentally.  Mount  Surabachl  looks  some- 
what   like    Mount    Jumbo   at    home.      For   5 
days  the  mountain  held  out  against  shelling 
from  warships  ard  assaults  by  marines.    And 
during  ihoee  five  days  it  fired  thousands  of 
shells  at  our  ships  and  beachheads.    Our  ship 
kept  position  about  3  miles  from  shore,  but 
some  of  our  largest  warships  were  stationed 
within  a  mile  of  the  shore,  firing  incessantly 
to  cover  the  beaches.     Late  In  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day,  Fr:day.  one  of  oior  lookouts 
reported  that  he  saw  men  climbing  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain.     Through  my  binocu- 
lars   I    could    easily    see    American    marines 
neartug    the    summit.     When    the    marines 
reached    the    top.    we    announced    over   the 
ship's  public  address  system  what  was  hap- 
pening    And  then  It  happened      An  Impro- 
viaed  fiagpole  was  erected.     The  Stars  and 
S'.r.pes  were  flying  from  its  top.     As  the  men 
aboard  ship  saw  the  event  take  place,  they 
just  stood  by  dumbly  and  snuled  and  wept 
at  the  same  time.'* 

rm  woasT  oar 
"Mday  was  our  worst  day.  We  had  driven 
the  ship  up  to  the  beach  on  Thursday  after- 
coon  during  a  very  heavy  rainstorm,  but  we 
»"ere  farced  to  retract  because  heavy  Japan- 
ese shelling  of  the  beach  made  further  un- 
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loading    unprofitabh 
after  Mount 
Friday  morning  we 
tlnued    to   unload 
cargo.     That   night 
ginning  to  feel  hal: 
aneee  bombardment 
on  the  other  end  of 
time  Jap  planes  cai 
tions.     We  fired  oiu 
were   hot   and   all 
down  or  driven  off 
ship  did  not  down 
we  kept  them  from 
xos.  and  their  bombs 
The  red  tracers  froi^ 
made  the  sky  appear 
of  July  celebrations 
were  going  off  all  at 

"When  the  Jap  ^ 
bombardment  from 
became    intense 
around  us.     Shrapne  1 
like  hailstones,      i 
directors  tub  for 
aky  was  above  me. 
on  the  LST  beside 
two    of    its    men 
wounded.     Knudsen^ 
place    during    the 
Knute  for  about  3 
than    100   feet   apart 
Only  stood    and 
other.)     There    were 
LSM  to  our  port 
killed    and    11 
continued.  I  Jabt>ere^ 
tlons  to   the   men 
were  under  my 
they    heard    me 
frightened  as  I 
shell  bursts  ?tunne< 
could  hear  the 
clatter  off  the  sides 
and  zing  past  abovi 
in  my  nose  and 
and  my  brain  seemel 
all  over.     Suddenly, 
the  warships  offshor( 
area   that   was 
the  firing  and  seelnt 
16-lnch,  10-lnch,  am 
over  our  heads  gave 
feeling  that  I  have 
the  Jap  shelling 
It  became  only 
all   around   us   were 
to  the  commander 
and  wounded.     By 
will  be  explained 
and  only  one  man 
fragment      There  Is 
tarn's    stateroom 
ships  gear  topside  a 
from    shell    fragment 
are  not  serious.     The 
sized    artillery   and 
was  a  terrifying 
little  wonder  that 
about  it.  some  of 
wild." 
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••When  we  departed 
ernoon  we  were  still 
tillery  fire.     So  far, 
tured  atx)ut  half  of 
is  heading  back  to  ar 
pairs  and  then  anothfr 
cargo  for  another 
been  a  nightmare,  ant 
fo'  these  things  I  hav 

••D?ad  United 
and  bloated,   fioating 
ship: 

"American   planes. 
fir?,  burn  and  crash 

"Ships  and  boats 
trcm  Japanese 

"A  working  party 
Inoes  when  a  Jap 
midst; 

'"Soft-spoken, 
whom  we  had  eatcu 
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for    xu.     But    shortly 
had  been  secure  on 
leached  again  ana  con- 
iimmunition    and    heavy 
when  we  were  Just  be- 
secure.  a  terrific  Jap- 
began  from  their  guns 
:be  Island.    At  the  same 
over  from  three  dlrec- 
guns  until  the  barrels 
l|lanes  were   either  shot 
Although  officially  our 
ny  Jap  planes,  at  least 
(  Ivlng  on  lu  and  strafing 
'ell  a  safe  distance  away, 
the  antiaircraft  shells 
as  though  all  the  Fourth 
that  ever  had  been  held 
once. 

were  driven  off.  the 
ap  artillery  and  mortars 
were    bursting   all 
was  striking  around  us 
<  rouched  beside  my  gun 
The  wide-open 
saw  three  direct  hits 
We  learned  later  that 
^rert    killed    and    eight 
ship  had  been  in  its 
afternoon.     (I    had    seen 
minutes.     We  were  less 
but   we  said   nothing. 
our   heads   at   each 
six   casualties    on    the 
Another  LST  had  6 
As    the    shelling 
some  sort  of  instruc- 
the   five  guns  which 
But  I  doubt  if 
well.     They    were    as 
concussion  from  the 
the  senses.     Faintly  I 
and  shell  fragments 
Df  my  gun  director  tub 
my  head.    The  blood 
tingled  and  stung 
numb  and  I  was  cold 
'he  big  naval  guns  from 
opened  up  on  the  Jap 
us.     Truly,   hearing 
the  tracers  from  theee 
5-inch  shells  whlizlng 
ine  the  most  comforting 
>ver  known.     Gradually 
and  after  2  hours 
By  midnight,  ships 
reporting  In   by   radio 
t^eir  numbers  of  killed 
miracle  which  never 
ship  had  no  faulltles 
wounded  from  a  shell 
.'hell  hole  in  the  cap- 
eeds.    hatches,   and 
damaged  and  scarred 
But   these   damages 
Japs  had  used  medium- 
firge-sized    mortars.     It 
for  us  end  It  is 
as   the   men   talk 
look  wide-eyed  and 
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from  Iwo  J'ma  this  aft- 
u  ader  occasional  Jap  ar- 
1  he  marines  have  cap- 
Island,  but  our  ship 
advanced  base  for  re- 
load of  marines  and 
The  week  has 
I  shall  never  forget  it. 
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past  the  stern  of  the 
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sung  songs,  die  helplessly  when  their  ara- 
Vhlbious  tractor  was  shelled  and  sunk. 

"The  scenes  of  death  and  destruction  on 
the  l>each  were  ghastly.  One  of  the  news 
reporters  told  hardly  half  of  the  story  when 
he  radioed  the  States:  The  black  volcanic 
ash  around  the  battle-dressing  stations  be- 
came brown  and  muddy  with  blood  from 
the  wounded  and  dying  and  dead.' 

"Throughout  this  past  week  there  has  been 
only  one  glorious  sight  to  see:  the  American 
fiag  fiying  frornf  the  top  of  the  Japanese  Gi- 
braltar of  the  Pacific. 

"Tomorrow  is  Sunday,  and  I  shall  conduct 
the  usual  Sunday  morning  church  service 
aboard  ship.  But  as  I  read  the  service,  say 
the  prayers,  and  give  my  •short  talk."  we 
shall  be  thinking  mostly  of  those  United 
States  marines  who  were  with  ua  In  our 
church  service  last  Sunday  but  who  died  on 
Iwo  Jlma  so  that  the  rest  of  us  might  live  a 
better  life  in  America." 


Radio  Address  That  President  RooseTelt 
Intended  To  Make  at  the  Jefferson  Day 
Dinner,  April  13,  1S45 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORfUCK 

OF  MaSSAdfCrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  * 

Monday.  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Americans  are  gathered  together  this  eve- 
ning in  communities  all  over  the  countrv  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  living  memory  of  Thomas 
Jefferson— one  of  the  greatest  of  all  demo- 
crats: and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
smaU**^!!  '^^  "^'  '°'''*  "democrat."  with  a 

I  wish  I  had  the  power.  Just  for  this  eve- 
ning, to  be  present  at  all  of  these  gatherings 

In  this  historic  year,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  do  well  to  consider  the  character  of 

S^re"woid"'"°°   "   "''   ^^^'^''"    ^"^-" 

As  Minister  to  France,  then  as  our  first 

Secretary  of  State,  and  as  our  third  President. 

i5„^"°,^J?'"  "'*^™'^^"^*»  ^^  the  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  as  a  vital  factor  in 
International  affairs. 

It  was  he  who  first  sent  our  Navy  into  far 
distant  waters  to  defend  our  right*.  And  the 
promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the 
logical  development  of  Jefferson's  far-seein« 
foreign  policy. 

Today  this  Nation,  which  Jefferson  helped 
so  greatly  to  build,  is  playing  a  tremendous 
part  in  the  battle  for  the  rights  of  man  all 
over  the  world. 

Today  we  are  part  of  the  vast  Allied  force— 
a  force  composed  of  fiesh  and  blood  and  steel 
and  spirit— which  is  today  destroying  the 
makers  of  war.  the  breeders  of  hatr«l  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia. 

In  Jefferson's  time  our  Navy  consisted  of 
only  a  handful  of  frigates  headed  by  the 
gallant  U.  S.  S.  Constitution— Old  Ironsides-^ 
but  that  tiny  Navy  taught  nations  across  the 
Atlantic  that  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean- 
acts  of  aggression  against  the  peaceful  com- 
merce and  the  enslavement  of  their  crews 
was  one  of  those  things  which,  among  neigh- 
bors, simply  was  not  done. 

Today  we  have  learned  in  the  agony  of  war 
that  great  power  Involves  great  responsibility 
Today  we  can  no  more  escape   the  conre- 
quences  of  German  and  Japanese  aggre«ticn 
than  could  we  avoid  the  consequences  of  at- 
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tacks  by  the  Barbary  corEairs  a  century  and 
a  half  before. 

We,  as  Americans,  do  not  choose  to  deny 
our  responsibility. 

Nor  do  we  intend  to  abandon  our  determi- 
nation that,  within  the  lives  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children,  there  will  not  be 
a  third  world  war. 

We  seek  peace— enduring  peace.  More 
than  an  end  to  war.  we  want  an  end  to  the 
beginnings  of  all  wars — yes,  an  end  to  this 
brutal,  inhuman,  and  thoroughly  Impractical 
method  of  settling  the  differences  between 
governments. 

The  once  powerful  malignant  Nazi  state  is 
crumbling.  The  Japanese  war  lords  are  re- 
ceiving. In  their  own  homeland,  the  retribu- 
tion for  which  they  asked  when  they  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor. 

But  the  mere  conquest  of  our  enemies  18 
not  enough. 

We  must  go  on  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
conquer  the  doubts  and  the  fears,  the  Igno- 
rance, and  the  greed,  which  made  this  horror 
possible. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a  distinguished 
scientist,  once  spoke  of  the  brotherly  spirit 
of  science,  which  unites  into  one  family  all 
Its  votaries  of  whatever  grade,  and  however 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Today,  science  has  brought  all  the  diffo'ent 
qtiarters  of  the  globe  so  close  together  that 
It  IS  Impossible  to  Isolate  them  one  from  an- 
other. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  that,  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  we  must 
cultivate  the  science  of  human  relation- 
ships— the  ability  of  all  peoples  of  all  kinds. 
to  live  together  and  work  together.  In  the 
same  world,  at  peace. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  my  hand  is  the 
steadier  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  that 
I  move  more  firmly  into  the  task,  knowing 
that  you — millions  and  millions  of  you — are 
joined  with  me  in  the  resolve  to  make  this 
work  endure. 

The  work,  my  friends.  Is  peace.  More  than 
an  end  of  this  war — an  end  to  the  beginnings 
of  all  wars.  Yes,  an  end.  foiever.  to  this 
impractical,  unrealistic  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  governments  by  the  mass 
killing  of  peoples. 

Today,  as  we  move  against  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war — a?  we  go  forward  toward  the 
greatest  contribution  that  any  generation  of 
hiunan  beings  can  make  in  this  world — the 
contribution  of  lasting  peace  I  ask  you  to 
keep  up  your  faith.  I  measure  the  sound, 
solid  achievement  that  can  be  made  at  this 
time  by  the  straight-edge  of  your  own  con- 
fidence and  your  resolve.  And  to  you,  and 
to  all  Americans  who  dedicate  themselves 
with  us  to  the  making  of  an  abiding  peace, 
I  say: 

The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith. 


Pan-American  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Pete 
Jjuman  at  Santiafo,  Chile,  April  14, 
1944 
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HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  CLLINOS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  the  gentlitman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  JARJC'JJ]  on  April  14.  1944.  at 


Santiago,  Chile,  at  a  celebraUon  of  Pan- 
American  Day: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  President  of  the  Re- 
pubUc.  distinguished  guests,  and  fellow 
repraaentaUves.  my  colleague  and  I  are 
thoit)ughly  oonscicus,  and  equally  apprecia- 
tive, of  the  honor  which  is  ours  In  repre- 
senting our  country  on  this  solemn  occasion 
by  Joining  with  you  in  celebration  of  the 
day  of  the  Americas,  and  we  wlui  to  sincerely 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  President  in  extending  the  kind  invita- 
tion to  our  House  of  Representatives,  you 
referred  to  the  occasion  as  one  "particularly 
propitious  for  consolidating  the  ties  of  un- 
derstanding and  co-fraternity  among  the 
American  Republics."  Be  assured  that  your 
Invitation  was  accepted  in  exactly  that  spirit. 
I  am  happy  to  greet  you  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  to  felicitate  you  and  express  our 
best  wishes,  not  only  for  the  success  of  your 
deliberations  but  for  each  of  jrou  personally. 
Seniority  doubtless  means  much  in  your 
body,  as  it  does  in  ours,  and  It  Is  ovu-  hope 
that  each  of  you  may  continue  to  ably  repre- 
sent your  respective  constituencies  for  many 
years. 

I  regard  the  reference  to  Chile  as  the  Cali- 
fornia of  South  America  as  quite  appropriate, 
even  though  your  Pacific  coastline  exceeds 
that  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
our  only  Pacific  States,  by  1,450  miles.  That 
Ifl,  your  Pacific  coastline  is  twice  as  kmg  as 
ours  plus  250  miles.  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  the  customs,  dispositions  and 
general  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Chile 
are  very  similar  to  thoee  of  citisens  of  the 
United  States.  My  delightful  association 
with  you  abundantly  confirms  that  opinion 
and  causes  me  to  regard  the  fact  aa  quite 
complimentary  to  my  people. 

Our  countries  have  both  been  meltir\g  pots 
in  which  peoples  from  throughout  the  world 
have  found  havens  of  peace,  happiness,  inde- 
pendence, and  freedom  from  fear  and  perse- 
cution. You  ChUeana  are  instinctively  dem- 
ocratic. }ust  as  we  are.  I  am  Impressed  that 
our  political  Ideals  are  Identical  and  that 
the  background  for  the  founding  of  our 
countries  waa  the  same.  Your  great  Ber- 
nardo OHigglns  and  our  great  George 
Washington  had  uppermost  In  their  minds 
Independence  and  lil)erty.  as  well  as  coop- 
eration. The  world  owes  much  to  these 
outstanding  soldiers  and  statesmen.  Pa- 
triots of  our  two  countries  have  throughout 
the  Intervening  years  fought  and  died  to 
continue  the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
our  respective  republics.  We  have  devel- 
oped cultures,  cxistoms,  and  traditions  char- 
acteristic of  o\ir  peoples,  our  climates,  our 
Ideals,  Yes:  we  enjoy  a  brilliant  conunon 
heritage,  of  which  every  citizen  of  both 
countries  can  be  very  justly  proud.  And  as 
our  heritage  is  common,  so  is  our  destiny. 

WhUe  I  have  referred  particularly  to  Chile, 
much  of  what  I  have  said  equally  appUes  to 
the  other  American  republics,  some  of  which 
certain  of  you  distinguished  gentlemen  so 
ably  represent.  Ilie  mutual  advantage  of 
closer  economic  and  cultural  relations  be- 
tween aU  of  our  republics  Is  impossible  to 
evaluate.  Sufice  It  to  regard  it  of  sufficient 
Importance  that  we  establish  it  as  one  of  our 
'  main  goals.  With  all  American  nations 
working  closely  together  toward  that  end, 
strictly  on  a  par  as  to  sovereignty  and  na- 
tional dignity,  which  is  the  Idea  of  all  our 
conferences  and  dealings,  there  is  no  limit 
to  our  possibilities  for  accomplEhment. 

Although  the  good-neighbor  policy  Is  com- 
paratively new  by  that  name,  inter-American 
cooperation  is  as  old  as  the  American  repub- 
lics themselves,  and  let  vis  hope  that  no 
deterioration  therein  wiU  ever  occur.  As  you 
know,  an  eminent  ChUean.  Don  Juan  Xgana. 
Is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  first  proposal  for 
pan-American  unity.  With  statesmanlike 
vision  he  foresaw  as  early  as  1810  Ihe  impor- 


tence  of  unity  of  purpose  and  policy  by  tX^ 
American  republics.  With  the  progress  oi 
the  years  we  Americans  have  substituted  the 
equality  oi  states  for  balance-of -power 
polities. 

Once  it  was  dUBcult  for  us  to  know  each 
oth«-  sufficiently  because  of  handicaps  of 
distance  and  lack  of  rapid  transportation. 
These  handicaps  have  happily  lieen  removed 
by  the  airplane,  which  has  so  greatly  short- 
ened the  distance  between  our  comitries. 
The  better  we  know  each  other  the  greater 
is  the  possibility,  yes,  the  positive  probabil- 
ity, of  maintenance  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 
Consequently  we  of  the  United  States  Cc>n- 
giei-s  were  delighted  when  your  delegation 
of  newspapermen  visited  us  last  May,  and 
particularly  so.  Mr.  Prefiident,  when  ycu  so 
honored  us  in  November.  Similarly,  my  col- 
league and  I  are  happy  to  visit  your  interest- 
ing cciuitry.  However,  our  diplomatic  corpa 
constitute  otir  front  lines  In  this  respect. 
You  Chileans  are  very  Justly  proud  of  your 
diplomatic  representation  in  Washington 
beaded  by  that  eminent  statesman  and  ex- 
cellent diplomat  Ambassador  Michels.  who. 
along  with  the  members  of  his  staff.  Is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  in  my 
country.  We  are  equally  proud  to  be  repre- 
sented in  yours  by  one  of  our  ablest  and  roost 
experienced  Ambassadors.  We  Imow  you  en- 
Joy  your  Bwociation  and  bus'ness  with  Am- 
bassador Bowers  and  the  members  of  his 
staff. 

Pan-American  cooperation  is.  as  I  have 
said,  by  no  means  new.  Its  succesi>  has  un- 
doubtedly Influenced  the  beginning  of  co- 
operation on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  first 
attempt  at  cooperation  between  44  coaqual 
nations  with  equal  rights,  equal  privilegea 
and  equal  responsibilities  occurred  with  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administralicn  Conference  in  Atlantic  City 
last  November.  As  we  embark  on  this  broad, 
cooperative  effort,  so  pregnant  with  poasibiU- 
tles,  let  us.  with  determination,  inaulge  the 
hope  that  It  may  prove  as  successful  as  has 
the  cooperation  among  oiir  American  re- 
publics. 

As  illustrative  of  the  attitude  of  the  body 
it  Is  our  privilege  i;o  represent,  all  of  the 
members  of  which,  except  six.  l>elong  to  our 
two  main  parties.  I  refer  to  the  unanimity 
of  our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  one 
of  its  14  Democratic  members,  while  my 
colleague  ranks  third  among  the  11  Repub- 
licans. Although  »e  naturally  sometimes 
differ  on,  and  argue  about,  domestic  policies, 
those  differences  of  opinion  have  not  been 
permitted  to  interfere  with  our  foreign 
policy.  To  lUtistrate.  every  bill  reported  from 
our  Ocmmlttec  sino;  Pearl  Harbor  has  gone 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  with  unanimous 
approval  with  one  eiceptlon,  when  one  mem- 
ber dissented  merely  l)ec8use  a  minor 
amendment  was  not  adopted.  Yes.  the  sole 
test  has  been,  not  the  party  to  which  we 
belong,  but  whether  the  measure  under  con- 
Bideratlon  would  contribute  toward  winning 
the  war  and  bringing  elxiut  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  My  colleague  joins  me  in  assuring 
you  that  In  the  United  States,  partisan  poll- 
tics  stops  at  the  water's  edge. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  the  deep  appreciation  of 
our  House  of  Representatives  and  of  Con- 
gressman CHiFxanxu)  and  myself  of  the  kind 
Invitation  of  this  distinguished  body  which 
afforded  us  the  great  pleasure  of  enjoying 
this  momentous  occasion  with  you.  May  I 
also  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies with  which  ycu  have  honored  us.  We 
have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  our  visit,  on 
which  we  will  always  reflect  with  such 
pleasant  memories  as  to  hope  that  the  happy 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  return, 
accompanied  by  our  wlvee,  that  they  too  may 
learn  from  experience  what  a  delightful 
country  yours  Is. 

As  we  celebrp.te  the  flfty-foiirf  h  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Pan  American  Un'on. 
organlae^  to  promote  peace,  commerce,  aua 
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frlendahlp  between  the  American  republics 
by  fcTiterlng  continuen  cooperation  amonj 
tbeni.  It  U  appropriate:,  I  think,  that,  while 
offering  sincere,  heartXelt  thanks  tor  what 
has  been  accomplished,  we  emphatically  re- 
dedtcat*  outmItcs  to  these  noble  purposes 
and  the  furthering  of  those  excellent  rela- 
tions which  alone  can  fully  reap  the  reward 
to  which  our  peoples  are  entitled  end  achieve 
the  common  destiny  of  which  I  spoke. 


Foil  Enploynent  and  SocUl  Security 
Undkr  a  Frce-Eateiprise  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  E.  RIURRAY 

or  MOMTANA 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OP  THl   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16).  1045 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  an  address  entitled  "Pull  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Seciirity  Under  a 
Pree- Enterprise  System."  delivered  by 
me  in  St.  Louis  on  April  20.  last,  before 
the  St.  Lcuis  chapter  of  the  Missouri 
Association  lor  Social  Welfare  and  the 
St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresrs 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  during  this  past 
week.  Americans  everywhere  liave  oeen  thlnk- 
inc  with  a  deeper  Intensity  about  the  future 
or  our  country  and  of  the  world.  We  have 
lost  a  great  leader  at  a  time  when  mankind 
stands  at  the  crossroads  of  decision.  Ptrt  of 
the  victory  over  the  evil  that  threatened  the 
world  has  been  won.  But  all  that  we  have 
gained  thus  far  will  come  to  less  than  noth- 
ing If  we  lore  courage  now  and  If  we  falter 
from  an  excels  cf  caution  where  we  should 
proceed  with  boldness.  The  greatest  tribute 
we  can  pay  to  our  late  beloved  President. 
Pranklm  Rocsevclt.  wlU  be  to  push  forward 
with  renewed  determination  toward  those 
goals  of  freedom,  security  and  opportunity 
for  all  men  everywhere  which  he  so  cleariy 
saw  and  toward  which  so  many  of  his  pcl- 
la«€«  were  directed. 

Ptanklin  Roosevelt  wa^  guided  by  a  great 
vision.  He  was  clear  in  his  mind,  and  gave 
clarity  to  the  minds  of  tens  of  millions  of 
people,  that  peace,  freedom,  and  security  are 
not  only  compatible  one  with  another  but 
a'so  are  Interdependent.  He  had  read  history 
With  a  d'scernlng  mind.  Ke  h«*l  learned  the 
prcfcund  lesson  that  economic  peace  and 
eecurtty  are  essential  for  political  peace  and 
s-icurtty.  We  are  all  grateful  that  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  farslghted  and  courageous 
American.  Harry  S.  Truman  of  Missouri,  to 
tiko  up  the  reins  of  government  in  this  crit- 
ical per'.od  and  carry  on  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic freedom. 

The  Economic  BUI  of  Rights  presented  by 
President  Roosevelt  stands  as  a  new  charter 
cod  a  new  goal,  coequal  with  the  BlU  of 
XUghU  enacted  by  our  forefathers.  We  pledge 
our  support  to  President  Truman  In  all  his 
efforu  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  have  ftiU 
confidence  in  his  ultimate  success. 

And  mx.  today.  I  am  glad  to  be  talking  to 
you  about  three  related  measures  which  will 
help  carry  mm  toward  that  goal — measures  In- 
spired by  ideals  which  are  common  to  all 
Americana  but  which  have  been  given  new 
meaning  and  new  force  over  the  past  I  a 
years.     Thoie  measuree  relate  to  full  em- 
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several  million  people  now  engaged  In  war 
production  who  are  not  regular  workers  will 
retire  from  the  labor  market  when  the  fight- 
ing is  over.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
15,000.000  to  20.000,000  people  will  be  unem- 
ployed if  our  production  after  the  war  returns 
to  the  1939  level.  In  order  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  all  who  may  be  seeking  worl:, 
we  would  have  to  produce  alKtut  60  percent 
more  than  in  1939. 

The  pent-up  demand  and  the  cavln^s 
which  have  accumulated  during  the  war,  if 
released  gradually  and  In  step  with  the  re- 
convorslon  of  Industry,  can  be  of  help  In 
achieving  a  high  level  of  employment  and 
prcductlcn  In  the  years  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  cessation  of  hoatUitles.  They  will 
not.  however,  be  able  to  assure  a  continuous 
high  level  of  demand  In  the  more  distant 
years  ahead.  Can  we.  then,  maintain  a  high 
level  cf  production  and  employment  over  the 
Ion;  period? 

One  thing  we  have  learned  since  the  last 
war  is  that  the  economy  will  not.  if  left  to 
itself,  automatically  stay  In  t>alance  and  pro- 
vide adequate  Job  opportunities  and  steadily 
rislnc  standards  o'  living.  Lalsscz  faire  had 
f2!led  a  long  time  ago;  but  the  world  did  not 
have  the  courage  and  the  understanding  to 
disown  it.  Another  thing  we  have  learned — 
and  this  is  much  more  important — Is  that 
we  can,  through  the  kind  of  cooperative  ac- 
tion that  we  term  governmental  policy,  de- 
liberately undertake  to  keep  the  economy  on 
an  even  keel  and  achieve  those  goals  which 
the  devastations  of  depression  and  war  have 
made  even  more  precious  to  us — namely,  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  security  for  all.  and 
for  each  an  ever-increasing  share  in  the  good 
things  of  life,  within  a  democratic  society 
based  on  private  enterprise. 

We  have  witnessed  the  vast  extent  of  our 
productive  capacity  when  management,  labor, 
farmers,  and  the  Government  were  mobilized 
for  a  single  ptirpose— the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  I  have  a  deep  conviction 
that  In  peace  Americans  can  put  aside  greed 
and  selfishness  and  work  together  In  pre- 
venting a  rectirrrnce  of  the  tragic  waste  and 
demoralization  of  mass  unemployment — that 
we  can  marshal  our  large  productive  liipaci- 
ties  and  resources  for  a  high  and  expanding 
level  of  national  well-t)elng. 

WHAT    TH«    rTTLL-IMPLOTMENT    BHX    PROPOSES 

To  reach  this  goal  we  need  first  of  all  a 
periodic  comprehensive  Inventory  and  fore- 
cast of  significant  economic  trends  for  the 
Nation.  Secondly,  it  U  essential  that  leg- 
islative policies  should  he  guided  by  this 
analysis  of  economic  trends  and  directed 
toward  specific  measures  which  this  stock- 
taking may  indicate  to  l>e  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  our  over-all  goals. 

These  are  the  two   basic  step^  embodied 
in  the  full-employment  bill.  Senate  bill  S80 
sponsored  by  Senator  Waonq  of  New  York 
Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Senator  O-Mahonit 
of  Wyoming,  and  myself,  and  House  bUI  2202 
by  Representative  Patman  of  Texas 

The  bill  places  on  the  President,  with  the 
aid  of  his  administrative  agencies,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  putting  together  in  an  annual 
S*^''^'''^i*  described  as  the  NaUonal 
Production  and  Employment  Budget— the 
best  available  Information  for  the  coming 
yeai  on  the  expected  total  volume  of  con- 
sumption and  Investment.  ThU  total  is 
simply   the  summation  of  outlays   planned 

SL^°«^T"''•  '*™«"-  businessmen,  and 
lo<»l.  State,  and  Federal  Oovernmenti^the 
ouUays  Which  taken  together  cl.nermlne  the 
level  of  production  and  employment  for  the 
coming  year.  The  National  Budget  must 
give  in  addition  an  indication  of  how  far 
the  expected  level  of  total  outlays  wiU  po 
in  achlevuig  the  full  employment  of  om 
manpower  our  capacity,  and  our  resources 
A  comparison  of  the  expected  level  of  cut-' 

i^ntf,     °',^^!  ^^'^  °""*y"  necessary  to 
keep  all  would-be  workers  employed  seU  the 
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Nation's  economic  problem  before  the  ad- 
ministration, before  the  Congress,  and  be- 
fore the  American  people. 

The  second  part  of  the  Job  l5  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  what  shojld  be  done  if 
there  is  a  danger  of  a  slpilflcant  gap  be- 
tv^een  the  expected  and  tho  required  levels 
of  total  expenditures  by  corisumers,  produc- 
ers, and  governments.  If  Ihe  expected  ex- 
penditures promise  to  be  too  great,  anti- 
Inflation  masures  will  be  nejded.  The  other 
possibility  is  that  the  expected  expenditures 
may  be  too  small — equally  serious  l}ecau2e 
this  w^ould  mean  unemployment. 

The  bill  does  not  prescribe  the  kind  of 
legislation  Congress  should  enact.  It  re- 
quires that  the  President  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congresi;  on  a  program 
for  full  employment.  The  bill  indicates  the 
kind  of  measures  which  mi(;ht  be  included 
m  these  recommendations — such  as  measures 
dealing  with  taxation,  ban  ting  and  cur- 
rency, monopoly,  and  competition,  foreign 
trade,  agriculture,  social  security,  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  reeouices,  and  public 
works.  The  bUl  does  not,  however,  make  any 
commitments  as  to  sp>eciflc  measures  that 
should  be  proposed  or  adopted.  It  does  not 
expand  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  prescribe  any  new  economic  controls. 
Nor  does  the  bill  grant  the  administration 
any  blank  checks  to  spend  an  its  own  discre- 
tion. 

The  bill  does  set  forth,  in  unmistakably 
clear  terms,  the  final  objective — the  right 
of  every  individual  who  wants  a  Job  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work.  It  constitutes  a 
promise  to  the  Nation  that  the  Ooveriunent 
will  never  lose  sight  of  thlf  goal.  The  bill 
emphasizes  that  competitivii  private  enter- 
prise should  be  strengtheuec  and  assisted  in 
the  achievement  of  full  employment,  and 
that  the  government  should  do  all  in  its 
power  to  encourage  private  fnterprise  to  at- 
tain this  goal.  In  deciding  how  to  do  this 
it  wUl  still  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
grSMb  as  it  always  has  t>een.  to  reflect  and  to 
reeonelie  the  desires  of  the  many  interested 
groups  throughout  the  counnry  in  such  a  way 
as  best  to  promote  the  put  lie  welfare. 

But — and  this  is  the  second  new  element — 
the  bin  requires  that  Congress  should  do  this 
in  a  coordinated  and  informed  fashion.  En- 
lightenment would  follow  from  the  solid 
basis  of  information  provided  by  the  esti- 
mates in  the  President's  annual  message  to 
the  Congress.  Coordination  would  follow 
from  the  provision  that  a  Joint  committee 
from  both  Houses  of  Congrcas  should  study 
the  President's  message  as  ii  whole,  and,  on 
or  Ijefore  March  1  of  each  j'ear.  recommend 
to  Congress  how  each  of  the  various 
measures  likely  to  come  before  it  can  be 
fitted  in  with  the  full  employment  goal. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  not  merely 
to  on  a  gap  but  to  prevent  one  from  occur- 
ring. In  this  way  It  proposei  to  prevent  un- 
employment. It  reaffirms  tliat  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation  :s  In  the  health 
and  productive  work  of  Its  p<;cple. 

POUnCAL  IMPUCAIIONS 

Tlie  political  implications  rf  this  approach 
go  far  beyond  anything  I  have  time  to  dis-  ' 
cuss  at  length.  Let  me  Just  jwlnt  out  that  It 
would  make  for  a  much  more  clear-cut  rela- 
tionship t>etween  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  opportunity  for  constructive  co- 
operation Isetween  the  Federil  and  the  State 
and  local  governments  woiild  also  be  in- 
creased. To  Illustrate,  let  me  refer  you  to  the 
full-employment  legislation  which  was  re- 
cently introduced  in  Callfomla.  This  pro- 
posal Is  similar  to  the  national  full-employ- 
ment bin  which  my  colleaRue*  and  I  are  spon- 
soring In  Congress.  It  Indic.ttes  a  gratifying 
awareness  of  the  Important  Implementing 
role  which  wlU  have  to  be  played  by  State 
and  local  governments. 

But  no  Government  action,  at  any  level,  will 
be  of  much  avaU  unless  backed  by  the  cooper- 


ation of  the  functional  groups  In  the  country. 
Our  bill  provides  for  an  adTtsory  councU  with 
representatives  oT  businen.  labor,  agriculture, 
and  the  public.  Civic  leaders  like  yourselves 
would  have  an  important  responsibility  in 
making  your  interests  and  views  known  to 
Congress  and  to  your  local  and  State  legis- 
latures, and  in  helping  thresh  out  a  realistic 
and  workable  program. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  full  employment  biU 
Is  based  on  the  conviction  that  Americans 
can  work  together,  through  democratic 
mechanisms,  to  make  our  free  enterprlise 
system  produce  for  all  the  people  in  p<jace 
as  ellectively  as  It  produced  the  weapon.s  of 
war.  There  can  be  few  men  whose  imag- 
inations have  not  been  quickened  by  a  vis- 
Ion  of  the  new  freedoms  for  the  Individual, 
the  flowering  of  the  human  spirit,  which  can 
grow  out  of  the  vast  productive  potentialities 
of  our  modem  economy.  If  the  vision  is  to 
become  a  reality,  it  must  be  translated  into 
specific  gcals;  goals  widely  accepted  and  un- 
derstood: goals  for  this  year  and  next  year 
and  the  year  after;  goals  which  wUl  change 
and  expand  but  will  serve  continuously  to 
give  focus  and  direction  to  our  many  diverse 
activities.  The  significance  of  our  full  em- 
ployment bill  is  that  it  provides  a  method 
by  which  such  specific  goals  can  be  devel- 
oped and  can  be  Implemented  through  legis- 
lative action  that  will  back  up  and  reinforce 
the  actual  productive  efforts  of  aU  private 
and  public  (^.-oups  in  our  society. 

MISSOTJKI   VALIXT    AUTHORrTT 

1  Wish  I  had  time  today  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  different  types  of  post-war  projects, 
large  and  small,  which  are  being  planned, 
laoth  by  private  business  and  by  local  and 
SUte  governments:  but  that  is  liot  possible. 
I  would  like,  however,  to  comment  on  one 
proposed  Federal  project,  which  more  than 
any  other  I  know  of,  would  Implement  the 
peace-time  development  of  the  States  of  Mis- 
souri. Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska.  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  and  Mon- 
tana. I  refer,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  to  the 
much -discussed  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to  a 
Missouri  audience  on  the  need  for  harnessing 
the  Missouri  Rlvo*  to  work  for  the  people  and 
not  against  them.  The  unruly  Missouri  has 
been  exacting  a  heavy  toll  through  devastat- 
ing floods  and  ruined  farms.  For  more  than 
20  years  the  Missouri  Valley  States  have  iseen 
losing  pcpulatlon  despite  their  vast  natural 
resources,  despite  their  potential  agricultural, 
and  other  poesibillties.  This  exodus  from 
farm  and  town  will  continue  unless  the  re- 
sources of  the  area  can  be  mobilized  to  create 
new  wealth  in  the  form  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity, better  land  values  and  more  and 
better  Job  opportunities.  The  holding  power, 
and  the  drawing  power,  of  any  area  is  directly 
related  to  the  standard  of  living  it  will  sup- 
port. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  people  of  this 
country  have  been  trying  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  river  control  and  river  develop- 
ment, but  never  until  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  have  we  seen  fit  to  look  upon 
a  river  as  nature  made  her.  namely,  a  single, 
undivided  whole.  Instead  we  have  directed 
one  agency  to  improve  a  river  for  navigation, 
another  to  buUd  dams  for  reclamation,  still 
others  for  flood  control,  or  for  power.  We 
have  l>een  tampering  with  the  Missouri  for 
generations,  we  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  flood  control  and  navigation  alone. 
We  have  faUed  because  we  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  treat  one  river  as  one  problem. 

Senate  bUl  565,  which  I  introduced  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  proposes  the  establishment  of  a 
single  regional  agency  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  to  provide  for  unified  water  con- 
trol and  resource  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  region.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose to  copy  T.  V.  A.,  no  two  river  valleys  are 
alike.  It  does  propose,  however,  to  follow  the 
principles  and  broad  policies  whldi  have  been 


tested  and  proved  by  the  T.  V.  A.  In  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  chapters  of  our  economio 
and  social  history. 

Briefly,  the  U.  V.  A.  bill  would  set  up  a 
regional  corporate  agency  under  a  three-man 
board,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  agency 
would  have  headquarters  In  the  region;  It 
would  be  fully  responsible  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress. 

Upon  this  corporation  would  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility to  establish  and  maintain  a  broad 
program  of  unified  water  control  and  re- 
source development  for  the  entire  river,  its 
tributaries,  and  watershed.  To  this  end  the 
agency  would  utilize  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  advice,  assistance,  and  cooperation 
of  the  people  of  the  region,  and  their  pubUo 
and  private  organ irat tons,  local  and  btate, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  operating  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  corporation  is  a^tthorlzed  to  construct, 
operate,  and  carry  out  such  projects  as  would 
best  serve  to  control  and  prevent  floods,  to 
safeguard  the  navigable  waters,  to  reclaim 
the  public  lands,  to  encourage  irrigation,  to 
promote  famUy-type  farming,  to  footer  navi- 
gation, and  to  generate  electric  power  to 
whatever  extent  is  consistent  with  its  pri- 
mary purposes. 

The  agency  is  changed'  with  the  duty  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  demands  of  i»c1r- 
matlon.  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
power — conflicting  demands  which  have  so 
long  served  only  to  plague  and  »>efudd!e  U3. 
It  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  within  2 
years  a  unlfled  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  the  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective only  after  Congress  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  approve  or  reject  it. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  strong  measure.  A 
large  and  urgent  problem  and  a  great  need 
call  for  a  strong  measure.  lu  very  strength 
has  been  the  target  for  the  most  concentrated 
fire  from  ttie  opposition.  With  pious  claims 
of  agreement  with  end  objectives,  they  never- 
theless fall  back,  on  the  age-old  tactics  of 
trying  to  defeat  by  divUlon.  They  would 
perpetuate  the  patch-work  approach,  the 
competitive  and  contradictory  agencies  which 
have  so  long  characterised  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  Missouri.  We  have  acted  on  their 
advice  m  the  past.  We  know  how  barren  are 
the  results.  The  floods  have  bec^^me  more 
devastating;  there  has  been  a  negligible  de- 
velopment of  industry;  the  productivity  of 
140  000.000  out  of  the  316.000,000  acres  m  the 
valley  is  threatened  by  erosion:  40.000.000 
acres  have  eroded  to  a  point  where  their  use 
is  no  longer  economically  practical;  there 
has  been  a  steady  decline  in  population  and 
failure  of  business  growth. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  this  seeping 
away  of  population  has  been  accelerated  in 
the  last  5  years,  when  It  is  estimated  that 
seme  1.000.000  persons  have  left  the  valley. 
How  many  of  the  war  workers,  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
left  may  we  expect  to  return  to  this  area? 
What  promise  of  future  prosperity,  of  indi- 
vidual opportimlty.  has  the  Mlssotirt  Valley 
region  to  offer?  In  the  vast  richness  of  the 
river  and  the  valley  it  traverses  we  have  the 
answer  at  hand  if  we  can  but  And  the  cour- 
age and  the  determination  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

I  should  like  to  rep>eat.  I  know  of  no  single 
undertaking  that  has  greater  potentialities 
fcr  sound  post-war  prosperity  than  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  development  of 
the  Missouri.  Nor  can  I  think  of  one  which 
woiUd  do  more  to  revitalize  a  region,  to  en- 
cotirage  new  business,  or  to  create  a  aetUng 
more  conducive  to  full  and  stable  employ- 
ment and  to  prosperity  for  an  important  part 
of  the  Nation.  Through  the  M.  V.  A.,  the 
people  of  this  area  can  be  greatly  rtrength- 
ened  in  their  opportunity  to  provide  a  hiKh 
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it&n(Urd  of  llTlnc  for  themselves  and  to  con- 
tribute In  a  Iarg«  measure  to  our  national 
prosperity. 

•ociAL  acvmrr 

l«t  us  now  shift  our  attention  from  prob- 
leou  of  employment  and  regional  develop- 
inent  to  some  of  the  Nation-wide  Issues  of 
social  sectulty.  I  know  these  are  of  equal 
Interest  to  this  audience. 

One  of  the  pointed  lessons  of  the  war 
years  has  been  that  jobs  alone  do  not  guar- 
antee security  for  all  American  workers  and 
their  famine*.  A  program  of  full  employ- 
ment reaches  only  the  employable:  It  does 
not  meet  the  problem  of  the  men  and  women 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  work.  Nor  do  Jobs. 
In  and  of  themselves,  f^uard  against  such 
hazards  as  illness  and  injury  which,  striking 
vn?xp?ctedly,  may  leave  the  worker  disabled 
and  his  family  dependent.  We  must  loo's 
toward  other  measures  for  protection  against 
the  insecurity  which  results  from  these  per- 
calamitles:  we  must  look  to  addl- 
meaiures  to  rid  people  of  the  fears  of 
Insecurity. 

I  believe  that  the  most  equitable,  and  the 
moat  ecoitomlciil  way  of  providing  security 
lor  tboee  who  at  any  time  cannot  v.-ork  Is 
tlirough  a  unified  and  comprehensive  system 
of  social  Insurance  to  cover  the  common 
risks  of  old-age.  unemployment,  sickness. 
and  lfTf*""*y  and  the  costs  of  medical  care. 
Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  we  have  made 
n  notable  beglnmnf?  in  this  direction.  Al- 
coet  10  years  of  experience  has  proved  that 
the  principle  of  social  insurance  la  sound 
when  applied  to  the  American  aystem  of  trts 
enterprise  and  cooperation.  This  experience 
has  revealed  limitations  in  our  present  pro- 
grams, and  it  has  indicated  points  at  whicii 
estmsion  and  earpnawon  at*  needed. 

oLD-acK-tMnmaivcx  oovouos 
One  of  these  is  the  extension  of  coveragie 
under  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance. 
Large  groups  are  still  excluded.  Among  these 
are  the  self-employed  (in  commerce,  indus- 
try. aiKl  on  farms),  wage  workers  in  agr.cul- 
ture.  domestic  employees  in  private  homes, 
and  employees  In  nonprofit  institutions  and 
governmental  agencies.  The  ISMO  census 
showed  some  20.000.000  persons  In  these  types 
of  employment.  There  is  no  justification  for 
Xtirther  delay  in  extending  old-age  protec- 
tion to  these  group*.  In  fact,  among  tbs 
segment  of  the  popnlatton  are  to  be  found 
aocM  of  the  workwa  whoee  employment  con- 
ditions are  the  most  uncertain,  whoee  pay  is 
the  lowest  and  who  in  consequence  are  the 
least  able,  through  individual  effort,  to  safe- 
guard themselves  and  their  families  against 
the  risks  of  premature  death  or  against  de- 
pendency in  old  age. 

These  exclusions  from  coverage  not  only 
bar  millions  of  workers  from  old-age  protec- 
tion, but  they  also  reduce  the  slae  of  the 
banaflt  to  which  many  eligible  workers  are  or 
wUI  become  entitled.  Many  workers,  in  the 
course  of  a  working  lifetime,  shift  back  and 
forth  between  types  of  engilojrmcnt  now 
and  thoae  not  now  covered.  This 
In  disqualifying  many  from  insurance 
It  also  reduces  the  earnings  which 
can  be  credited  toward  benefits  and  thus 
lowers  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  which 
the  worker  is  entitled  upon  retiring  or  to 
whlcb  his  widow  and  orphans  are  entitled 
upon  his  death. 

Purthrrmore.  some  change  Is  needed  In  the 
benefit  formula  itself  in  order  that  paymeats 
Will  be  more  nearly  adequate  as  a  basic  retire- 
ment income.  The  reviaed  bill  which  Sena- 
tor WAcNxa  and  I  plan  shortly  to  Introduce. 
based  on  the  Wagner-Murray-Dtngell  bill  of 
the  last  Congress,  will  provide  for  substantial 
l:bfrrailzatlon  of  benefit  provisions  as  well 
as  the  uumlwrs  of  people  to  be  covered. 

tTNXMPLOTlCXMT   COUTtMSATlOH 

ChAngtm  are  also  needed  In  the  present  tin- 
Ct::,^7mect -compensation    program.     Bren 


if  otir  goal  of  full  emplbyment  Is  reached  with 
maximum  speed,  somt  wage  loss  from  tem- 
porary unemployment  will  be  unavoidable. 
It  Is  generally  estlmat  ed  that  even  in  a  fully 
active  and  smoothly  lunctionlng  labor  mar- 
ket about  2  to  4  perce  at  of  the  civilian  labor 


force  Is  tinemployed. 


Because   of   its   div  sion   into  51    separate 
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tion of  benefits,  the  (resent  unemployment- 
ccmpensation  progran  i  is  not  well  adapted  to 
the  demands  of  Natlcfi-wide  reconversion  or 
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I  believe  th:;t  the 
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be  provided  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  socifj 
insurance  program. 

MZCICAI.    AND     HOSPrraiJZATIOM     INStraAJIC* 

I  see  the  problem  of  providing  economic 
security  against  the  risks  of  illness  and  dis- 
ability as  twofold,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
It  can  be  met  only  by  a  two-way  attach. 
There  Is.  first,  the  problem  of  wage  Ices  dur- 
ing periods  of  disability,  which  I  have  Jxist 
described.  There  Is  the  further  problem  of 
paying  for  medical  care  if  It  is  needed,  when 
It  is  needed. 

It  happens  that  my  personal  Interest  In 
social  security  began  through  concern  about 
the  problems  of  health  and  medical  care. 
In  10C9,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  which  was 
in  charge  of  the  hearings  on  Senator  W acmes '3 
healtli  bill,  8.  1620.  I  was  shocked  by  the 
evidence  which  was  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  prevalence  of  poor  health  and 
of  failure  to  obtain  needed  medical  care. 
Many  persons  go  entirely  without  care,  be- 
cav.se  they  caimot  afford  to  pay  for  it  at  the 
time  they  need  it.  Many  persons  receive 
care  no  better  than  their  grandfathers  re- 
ceived, in  spite  of  the  spectacular  advances 
of  modem  medicine. 

Because  the  costs  of  medical  care  are  un- 
even and  unpredictable  for  the  indivldunl. 
the  social-Insurance  method  of  paying  these 
costs  is  particularly  applicable.  Workers 
can  pay  in  advance  and  pay  at  an  average 
rate.  The  pooled  funds  under  such  an  In- 
stirance  system  are  then  available  to  pay 
doctors  and  hospitals  and  laboratories  for  all 
the  ser-.'lccs  which  may  be  needed  by  insured 
persons  and  their  families  when  illness 
occurs. 

In  1943.  Senator  Wacneb  and  I,  in  the  Sen- 
at?.  and  Representative  Dincell  in  the  House, 
Introduced  a  bill  to  emend  the  Social  Se- 
ctirtty  Act  which  included,  along  with  the 
other  social-security  measures  we  have  been 
discussing  this  afternoon,  a  proposed  plan 
of  medical  and  hospitall::ation  instirance. 
This  part  of  the  bill  has  been  the  target  of 
one  of  the  most  vitriolic  attacks  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  ever  witnessed.  The  spear- 
head of  the  attack  is  the  so-called  National 
Physicians  Committee  for  the  Extension  of 
Medical  Services,  which  boasts  of  the  15.000.- 

000  pamphlets  it  has  printed  and  the  18,000 
releaaes  it  has  sent  out  weekly  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  attacking  our  bill.  This  kind 
of  campaign  takes  a  lot  of  paper  and  a  lot 
of  money,  and  as  I  believe  the  American  pub- 
lic knows,  is  not  entirely  motivated  by  con- 
cern for  the  public  welfare. 

A  system  of  medical  and  hospitalization 
Insurance,  such  as  that  proposed  in  the  Wa<;- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  bill  does  not  affect,  nor 
does  it  attempt  to  affect,  the  essential  pro- 
fessional aspects  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 

1  say  this  advisedly  and  in  contradiction  of 
the  hysterical  prophecies  of  impending  doom 
for  American  medicine  which  are  coming  al- 
most daily  from  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Under  medical  care  In- 
stirance. every  eligible  individual  is  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  choose  his  own  doctor  from 
among  all  those  In  the  commimity  who  par- 
ticipate. Doctors  remain  free  to  accept  or 
reject  patients.  The  treatment  of  the  pa- 
tient is  entirely  the  doctor's  responsibility. 
And  doctors  can  receive  payment  for  their 
services  according  to  the  method  they  prefer. 
Where  groups  of  doctors  prefer  to  work  to- 
gether to  give  more  competent  and  more 
econcmlcal  service,  they  can  do  so  under  an 
insurance  system  more  ecsily  than  today. 
Neither  doctors  nor  hospitals  wotild  be  "regi- 
mented." Our  new  bill  vrill  mate  this  even 
clearer — if  possible— than  the  1943  bill. 

If  we  had  medical  and  hccpitalization  in- 
surance, the  medical  care  received  by  the 
American  people  would  te  vastly  Improved. 
Many  people  v.  ho  now  receive  no  car^  or  who 
delay  in  going  to  the  doctor  because  of  the 
coets.    would,    under    an    iaourance   sjjtem. 
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have  paid  in  advance  and  be  entitled  to  care 
when  they  need  it.  Many  others  who  now 
get  inadequate  care  would  have  thrown  open 
to  them  all  the  benefits  of  specialists'  serv- 
ice* and  of  modern  labcratory  techniqties. 
Doctors  also  would  have  ;he  satisfaction  of 
practicing  better  medicine,  while  earning, 
at  the  same  time,  more  adequate  and  more 
mnwf  rl  incomes  than  moet  of  them  ever 
eamrrl  iu  peacetime.  Wc  are  proposing  a 
system  of  prepaid  medical  and  hospital  care, 
not  something  tiiat  the  cppositiou  vaguely 
calls  socialized  medicine. 

WmJC  A88IST/vI«CS 

Thus  far  I  have  talked  cnly  about  the  In- 
surance aspects  of  a  program  of  social  se- 
ctirlty.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  even 
though  brtefty.  that  no  marter  how  adequate 
a  social  Insirrance  system  may  be,  there  will 
always  be  some  families  with  special  needs, 
and  some  needy  persons  who  cannot  work 
and  do  not  qualify  for  Insurance  benefits.  A 
comprehensive  social -sectn-lty  program,  con- 
sequently, mtBt  include  pro\'islon  for  public 
assistance  which  is  granted  on  the  basts  of 
tndivldtMil  need.  We  must  expand  the  tn- 
Burance  system  for  thoae  who  work  and  earn 
an  Income:  but  we  must  also  strengthen  the 
existing  public  assistance  program.  As  I  see 
It.  one  of  the  major  needs  in  this  area  is  to 
develop  a  unified  assistance  program  which — 
in  addition  to  present  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
aged,  and  to  dependent  children — would  in- 
clnde  provisions  for  Federal  matching  of 
funds  for  general  relief.  There  is  need  also 
for  revising  the  present  equal  matching  pro- 
visions ao  as  to  give  a  special  Federal  aid  to 
States  wboae  economic  reeoorces  are  nnall  in 
relation  to  their  assistance  needs.  Only 
throtigh  son>e  such  plan  will  it  be  possible 
to  achieve  more  adequate  grants  to  the  needy 
indlviduata  who  are  dependent  on  these  pro- 
grams for  their  maintenance. 

SOCIAL  SK-'UHJTT  FTNANCBS 

Both  our  present  social-security  program 
and  our  newer  proposals  have  been  criticized 
on  certain  economic  grounds.  The  general 
criticism  that  we  cannot  afford  comprehen- 
sive social  security  is  economic  nonsense.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  The  cobts 
involved  already  exist  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  form  of  the  wage  loss  suffered  as  a  result 
of  old  age,  unemployment,  diaability.  and 
death,  and  of  payments  now  being  made  in- 
dividually for  medical  care  and  hospitaliza- 
tion. The  contributions  levied  under  socjal 
aecurlty  represent.  In  the  main,  a  method  of 
distributing  the  burden  of  these  already  ex- 
isting costs  among  all  members  of  society 
through  relatively  small  regular  payments, 
rather  than  permitting  the  unfortunate 
families  for  whom  risks  actually  occtir  to 
bear  the    whole   loss. 

Without  sacrificing  the  advantages  of  the 
hisurance  method — the  use  of  earmarked 
contributions  and  the  payment  of  benefits  as 
a  right — we  can  asrure  that  the  rates  of  the 
pay-roll  taxes  are  so  adjusted  that  to  the 
maxlmtmi  eitent  possible,  they  work  along 
with — and  not  at  cross-purpcaes  with — other 
plans  and  other  measures  for  a  high-level 
economy  and  full  employment.  To  these 
ends,  we  have  been  studying  the  problem 
very  carefully.  I  believe  that  our  revtied 
soclal-aecurtty  bill  will  contain  a  satisfactory 
proposal. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  social  secu- 
rity can  make  many  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions toward  a  stable  peacetime  economy. 
It  would  aid  greatly  In  maintaining  labor 
mobility,  an  Important  requisite  if  we  are 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  full  employment.  A 
Katlon-wlde  employment  service  would  fa- 
cilitate Job  placement,  and  would  reduce  the 
Interval  elapsing  between  jobs.  An  ade- 
quate system  of  benefit  payments  would 
make  It  possible  for  aged  and  disabled  per- 
sons or  mothers  of  dependent  children  to 
retire  from  the  labor  force  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  thereby  reducing  some  of  the  pres- 
sures on  the  labor  market. 


As  the  years  pass.  I  am  increasing  awve 
of  the  interrelations  between  social  security 
and  the  basic  stability  of  our  economy.  So- 
cial security  payments  help  to  put  a  floor 
under  the  piucbaslng  power  of  the  Nation. 
They  help  to  establish  a  minim vnn  level  of 
demand  for  the  output  of  factories  and 
mines,  and  farms,  and  thus  serve  to  check 
decline  in  consumption.  Used  as  they  are 
for  current  maintenance  of  many  families 
who  wotild  otherwise  be  without  incoone. 
their  effect  en  constuner  demand  is  imme- 
diate, and  disproportioruite  to  their  size. 

COJfCI.t»ION 

In  spite  of  their  seeming  diversity,  the 
matters  I  have  K{>oken  about  stem  from  an 
all-Important  common  denominator — the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  I 
see  such  well-being  as  havibg  its  foundation 
in  a  virile  and  stable  economy  in  which  there 
Is  an  active  market  for  goods  and  services, 
where  people  have  the  opporttmity  to  work 
at  rates  of  pay  that  will  stistain  a  rising 
standard  of  living,  where  all  gainfully  em- 
ployed persons  have  the  facilities  for  pooling 
some  of  their  funds  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  more  common  rlaks  to  their  se- 
curity, and  where  the  natural  resoturces  of 
the  country  are  harnessed  to  work,  not  for 
the  privileged  few.  but  for  the  good  of  all 
the  pc<4>le. 

A  program  of  full  employment  aiKl  social 
security  under  a  free-enterprise  system  will 
not  come  to  the  United  States  full  Mown  or 
of  its  own  accord.  If  vf9  want  that  program 
and  want  it  in  operation,  we  have  to  plan 
It,  work  for  it.  fight  for  it.  There  Is  always 
powerful  opposition  to  any  change  in  our 
social  and  economic  life.  We  were  forced  to 
fight  for  the  protection  of  chlldn^  from 
hazardous  employment.  We  fought  for  a 
limitation  of  hours  of  labor  and  for  work- 
Ingmen's  compensation  laws.  We  fought  for 
the  right  of  labor  to  twrgain  collectively 
through  repsesentattves  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. We  carried  on  a  long  stniggl*  for  an 
eqittttabie  system  of  Inecme  taxes,  for  a 
propaaa  of  social  security,  and  for  many 
other  humane  measures — the  enactnjent  and 
sureeasful  operation  of  which  have  con- 
tributed immeasurably  to  our  present  high 
standards  of  living  and  our  national  pros- 
perity. 

Let  us  go  forward  In  this  period  and  make 
democracy  In  America  work  to  carry  us 
through  to  a  safer  and  better  world.  If  you 
believe  with  me  that  all  this  is  worth  hav- 
ing, join  with  me  in  the  work  and  the  fight 
to  achieve  it. 
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RON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rtoKHM 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATE3 

Tuesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I 
delivered  before  the  National  Democratic 
Club  of  New  York  on  the  27th  of  January 
last,  the  subject  being  A  Time  for  Ro- 
dedicatlcn  to  Democracy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Judge  CoRKixius  F.  Collins.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  our  members  and  guests  partici- 
pating m  this  session,  and  of  otir  radio  audi- 


ence, the  National  Democratic  Ponun  now 
assembled  in  regtilar  session  at  our  cluhboiae 
is  resuming  today,  after  a  lapse  of  S  years  due 
to  the  war.  its  popular,  intensive  forum  ac- 
tivities for  the  difctusion  of  timely,  patriotic  . 
subjects  by  outstanding  guest  speakers. 

To  inaugurate  this,  the  opening  session  of 
our  1946  series,  the  club  has  the  gratifying 
happiness  to  welcome  as  our  guest  of  honor 
the  famotis  stateeman  and  oratcr.  United 
States  Senator  Clauhz  Peppcs,  of  Florida. 
I  Applause.  I 

He  has  chosen  as  bis  subject  of  discussion 
the  ideally  timefnl  and  potential  theme,  "A 
Time  for  Hcdedicatlon  to  Deiooeracy  - 

Although  be  is  so  well  known  generally  ns 
to  need  no  introduction.  I  would  be  mcttned 
as  chairman  of  the  forum  to  yicid  to  tempta- 
tion to  formally  present  him,  even  If  justified 
only  t>y  the  desire  to  express  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  him.  but  for  the  fact  tbat 
no  dan;;er  miist  be  incurred  to  encroach  upon 
his  lanto  time.  It  is  my  very  happy  prlvUege 
in  behalf  of  the  Nattonal  Democratic  Clute  to 
present  our  distinguished  gncst  ot  boiutr. 
Senator  Peppoi. 

(Ttae  audtence  arose  and  applauded.] 
Hon.  CLAtmE  PEVPia.  Mr  Chairman,  ladles 
and  gei>tlemen  of  the  National  Democratic 
Club,  and  Kindred  qjirits  of  democracy, 
yoor  distinguished  ciMtrman  has  ^^poken  wtth 
daaracteritttc  Democratic  eloquence  and 
gmeroalty  In  his  kindly  words  of  introdnc- 
tlon  of  me.  and  I  hope  I  In  a  properly  accredi- 
ted DenMxrattc  spirit  may  express  my  deep 
gratittide  for  wbat  he  has  said. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  great  honor 
which  you  bestow  upon  me  to  allow  me  to 
come  into  the  Hit  of  the 
speakers  who  in  your  Icug  past  bam 
here  to  your  forum,  and  I  particuterly  am 
grateful  that  you  have  allowed  me  today  to 
substitute  for  one  of  the  great  Democrats, 
one  of.  the  great  statftmen  of  America  and 
the  world,  the  Senator  whom  New  York  has 
given  to  the  United  SUtes.  Senator  tUmua  F. 
Wagner.     lApplatisc.) 

And  I  may  tay  that  I  remarked  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ttm.  who  was  grackMs  enougb  to  eaeort  me 
h«rc.  as  I  arrived.  xIulX.  1  was  most  bappf  to 
see  a  liberal  sentiment  hoassd  In  sncb  com- 
fort and  altluence  as  one  may  My  Is  exhibited 
by  ycur  magnificent  buildmg  here.  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  sstoniabed 
constantly  that  any  Democrat  has  more  than 
30  cents  of  his  own  | laughter]  and  to  And 
here  an  organization  which  has  lasted  so  long 
and  1.'  so  well  housed  ar<d,  if  I  understand 
correctly  the  information  I  have  received,  so 
well  off  in  the  world's  good*.  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  arc  a  living  example  of  the  fact  tbat 
as  honesty  is  good  policy  in  business, 
democracy  la  also  good  policy  to  pursue. 

Today,  our  country  and  the  world  are  in- 
volved In  a  ghastly  war.  There  are  many 
causes  which  might  be  specified  which  have 
led  to  this  terrible  tragedy  which  today 
bleeds  the  heart  of  the  world  and  pours  out 
lu  treasiu-e.  but  I  think  it  might  be  simpli- 
fied if  we  said  that  the  cause  of  this  war  is 
the  failtu'e  of  democracy  to  work  in  t4ie 
world. 

Democracy  Is  not  only  a  philosophy.  It  U 
a  process  and  human  beings  are  the  agencies 
through  which  that  process  iX  succesaful 
mtist.be  carried  out.  and  somewhere  lu  the 
v.orld  those  in  authority  and  those  respon- 
sible for  the  course  of  human  events  failed 
to  make  men  appreciate  the  worthiness  of 
democracy  and  failed  properly  to  execute 
anu  employ  the  democratic  process;  for  bad 
democracj  existed  in  the  world,  there  would 
have  baen  no  chance  for  tyranny  and  totail- 
tarlaniim.  There  wotild  have  been  no  op- 
portunity for  nations  to  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  their  felkm  nations  and 
of  the  vrorld.  There  would  h*ve  been  a  daos- 
ocratic  recognition  of  the  right  of  aU  aatiocs 
to  live  and  move  and  ha.ve  their  being  with- 
out trespass  from  or  aggression  bf  otbtr  na- 
tions, because  the  easeuce  of  deaaocracy  Is  in- 
dependence. 
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now  ire  are  fl-^hting  that  ^^r.  thl«  mr. 
In  order  that  we  might  restore  the  democracy 
wb'.ch  haa  been  deatroyed  by  MfgrMBor  nv- 
Uooa  and  that  natlo.aa  and  men  mlgbt  a»aln 
IM  tTM  in  the  world;  but  we  (ace  the  task  not 
only  of  military  Tlctory  upon  the  battlefleH 
and  upon  the  dark  and  rough  oceana  and  In 
the  thin  air  of  the  earth  but  the  greater  tas'-c 
of  preacrriac  in  democratic  Instttuttons  the 
victory  which  we  shall  win  upon  the  mar. 7 
IMda  of  iMitUe. 

There  are  In  the  United  SUtea  Senate  and 
la  th«  country  already  emerging  dangers 
whleto  Joopardiae  the  sectirlty  of  the  peace  (cr 
whleh  w  •!•  daily  p*yiag  to  dear  a  price. 
)  Mapoaed  to  taka  advantage  of 
techntc  of  our  Oowmmcnt 
the  inatrumentnlity  with  which  we 
talM  our  part  in  world  aRsin. 

n  to  well  that  you  who  are  concerned  with 
dMBOorattc  procaasea  and  their  aueoaaaful 
with  a  careful  eyt  into 
|h  which  your  Oovarn- 
It  uid  foor  eountry  alone  can  have  a 
part  la  dtURBlnlBt  the  kind  of  a  world  ours 
to  to  bt. 

Wt  aaauma  that  our  President  to  aomewhcre 
to  council  or  aoon  to  b«  in  con(erenc«  with 
the  leaden  of  tha  United  Nations  and  that 
there  they  are  planning  and,  we  hope,  pray- 
iBf  that  they  may  auccaad  In  reconciling 
•onfllct  and  finding  harmony  in  which  they 
may  prosecute  not  only  the  war  but  mat-.o 
permanent  the  peace. 

But  we  must  realize  that  our  President,  if 
aaked  what  commltmenu  oiur  country  would 
be  willing  to  make  as  a  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  world  harmony  and  aecxirlty.  is  utterly 
Incapable  of  giving  any  advice  save  that  he 
will  do  hia  Ijest  In  rallying  public  opinion  and 
in  appealing  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  in  candor  be  must  Inform  bis  col- 
leagues that  he  can  only  submit  what  he 
proposes  to  do  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  and  that 
that  committee  has  the  right  of  almost  inter- 
minable hearings,  and  then  when  a  treaty  or 
a  propoaal  might  t>e  reported  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate there  is  the  privilege  o(  unlimited  debate 
upon  the  Senate  Coor.  and  then  the  decision 
must  at  last  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  major- 
ity of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Senators  voting 
tipon  the  propoaal.  and  they  are  very  practi- 
cal, and  If  abused  and  taken  advantage  of. 
very  dangerous  obstacles  to  America  making 
that  quick  decision  neotaaary  to  maintain 
equilibrium  or  to  supprcaa  aggreeaion  In  a 
aplit-serond  world. 

It  u  not  wlthi.1  our  power  in  the  interval 
batwaen  this  time  and  the  necessary  consum- 
mation of  these  International  agreements 
ttiat  we  may  change  the  constitutional 
proccaa.  as  aome  hop«  we  In  time  will,  and 
make  it  poaalble  for  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  a  majority  of  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives to  concur  with  the  Executive  in  the 
making  of  American  commitments  in  inter- 
national aXIaira. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  individual 
Senators  retillze  their  cb!lgatlon,  if  neces- 
aary.  to  submerge  prejudice  or  even  Indi- 
vidual differences  in  the  conunon  good,  so 
that  they  may  not  tak?  advantage  of  this 
old  prf.<re»9  which  may  be  responsible  for 
two  wars  in  one  generation. 

And  ao  through  public  opinion  alone  Is 
there  any  hope  that  this  time  we  may  win 
the  peace  after  w«  have  won  the  war.  a  public 
opinion  which  will  discipline  and  chasten 
those  who  would  dare  to  Jeopardize  what  wa 
have  won  at  su^h  tarrlbte  price 

But  this  orfanlaattoo  which  wa  contem- 
plate setting  up  muat  b?  not  only  an  or* 
ganizatlon  to  preaenw  tha  peaca  but  an  or- 
gantsatlon  to  prcmota  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  That  docant  mean  that  the  United 
States  to  to  be  a  Santa  Claus  to  anybody. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  South 
America  recently  and  when  asked  what  my 
views  were  at>out  Amertoaa  peUcjr  raapact'- 
icg  other  republics  in  t^ito  bnalspbara.  X  aald. 
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"Lst  me  first  miks  it 
no  Santa   Claus   to 
maks  all  the  money 
want  to  g'-c*  and 
way.  but   we   are 
enlightened  In  our 
that  if  we  prosper  ou  ' 
proaper  aa  well 

And  ao  we  prcpcse 
promoting    the    welfa^ 
to  rquander  the 
aipate  the  Nation's 
a  proaperous  world 
we  with  our  genlua 
arable,  ahall  bs  able 
of  tha  proaper ity  whl 

Now  shortly  the 
it  tha  Bret  ton  Woodi 
rlvad  at  by  th« 
raacntatlves.  the  hope 
cturency  stability 
world   and   to  provld^ 
which  international 
tnveatment  in  th« 
and  aa  opportunity  u 
prisea  which  are  nerd^l 
being  of  the  nation 
constructed  but  for 

We  have,  therefore 
tu.     We  shall  have 
for  a  number  of  year 
but  eventually  wa  ahall 
from  other  countries 
the  obatacle  of  a 
of  the  receipt  of 
thoae  people  their 
order  that  they  mlgh 
produce  In  our  own 

But   we   are   more 
what  we  shall  do 
We  know  something 
problem  we  shall 
demobilized,   with 
dismantled,  with  the 
war  restored  to  the 
a  huge  national  debt 
inatlon.  and  millions 
with  the  idea  that  we 
thia  war  not  only 
for  a  better  country 

That  leads  me  to  s 
of  the  eight-point 
stiggested  by  Preslden 
to  the  Congress: 

•'The  right  to  a 
Job  In  the  industries 
mines  of  the  Nation. 

"The  right  to  earn 
quate  food  and 

"The  right  of  every 
his  products  at  a  ret 
and  hla  family  a  deceit 

"The  right  of  every 
small,  ^o  trade  in  an 
from  unfair  com 
monopolies  at  home 

"The  right   of 
home. 

"The  right  to  adeqfi 
the  oKXjrtunlty  to 
health. 

'The   right   to 
the  economic  fears  of 
dent,  and  unemploymt 

"The  right  to  a  gooc 

I  have  had  occaslot 
last  year  and  more,  as 
Health   and    Kducatlo^ 
Senate,    to    make 
Nation's  health.     My 
after  the  discovery  by 
over  4.000.000  men  w 
live   Service   were 
country  in  lu  greatest 
were  edticatlonally  01 
their  country's  armed 

I  have   often 
elated  just  how  l 
tion's  health  and  the 
but  when  we  saw  the 
tirea.  when  a  family 
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to  have  our  part   In 
of    the    world,    not 
's  money  or  to  dls- 
but  to  help  to  mtke 
the  assvirance  th&t 
irhlch  Is  not  Incons.d- 
derive  cur  fair  shaie 
the  earth  mcy  enjcy. 
(hall  have  before 
report  which  was  ar- 
of  natlona'  rtp- 
of  which  la  to  achlevo 
the  nations  of  tha 
an   agency   through 
al  may  nnd  proper 
areas  of  the  earth 
build  anew  the  enter- 
not  only  for  the  well- 
n  which  they  may  b« 
1  people  everywhere, 
a  terrific  taak  facin;; 
lie  an  exp<»t  nation 
after  the  war  Is  over, 
have  to  receive  gocds 
and  we  must  not  put 
tariff  In  the  way 
goods  nor  deny  to 
acuity  to  sell   to  us  In 
buy  In -turn  what  we 
f^rtUe  land, 
directly   concerned   In 
In  our  own  country, 
the  magnitude  of  the 
with   a  great  Army 
plants  and  factories 
economy  disordered  by 
u  icertaln  ways  of  peace, 
:hat  staggers  the  Imag- 
of  p>eople  Impregnated 
fought  and  worked  In 
a   better  world  but 
vithln  our  own  shores, 
u  Jgest  the  consideration 
economic  bill  of  rights 
Roosevelt  not  long  ago 
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faUier  go  to  war  maybe  not  to  come  back 
while  a  single  man  remained  next  door  out 
of  the  war  l>ecause  he  was  Illiterate  or  be- 
cause he  was  diseased  or  because  he  was 
defective  from  Infirmities  which  long  ago 
could  have  been  cured,  then  we  began  to 
appreciate  how  Intimately  the  Nation's 
health  was  related  to  the  Nation's  security 
and  strength. 

That  Illustrates  what  I  should  like  to  leave 
In  your  mind  about  this  thing  called  de- 
mocracy— those  who  are  liberal  Democrat*, 
those  who  are  the  exponents  of  and  the  war- 
riors for.  many  of  you  here  among  that  num- 
ber for  a  long  time. 

There  are  aome— our  critics  perhaps — who 
think  that  our  attitude  proceec*s  out  of  an 
enmity  against  someone  who  may  b«  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  more  than  we.  I 
think  there  U  no  greater  fallacy  In  the  un- 
derstanding or  the  misunderstanding  of  what 
we  mean  by  democracy. 

Democracy  to  right.  In  the  first  place,  If 
you  believe  in  the  dignity  of  men  and  women 
and  children.  Democracy  actually  pays.  U 
pays  not  only  the  little  man  at  the  bottom. 
It  pays  the  big  man  at  the  top. 

The  way  to  build  a  prosperous  society  la 
not  as  Alexander  Hamilton  propoaed — tha 
way  you  fill  a  bottle,  from  the  top  down- 
but  as  Thomas  Jefferson  argued — tha  way 
ycu  build  a  house,  from  the  foundation  up. 

Tou  can  take  any  great  Industry  In  Amer- 
ica and  you  will  discover  that  the  prosperity 
of  that  Industry  depends  upon  the  well-being 
of  the  masses  of  America's  people. 

Not  ao  long  ago  in  our  great  city  of 
Miami — and.  of  course.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
let  this  occasion  pasa  without  putting  in 
a  word  for  Florida  | laughter) — a  little  while 
before  my  recent  election,  one  of  my  good 
banker  friends,  pursuing  almost  a  forlorn 
hope,  decided  that  he  would  get  some  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  business  world  together 
for  a  luncheon  so  that  they  might  discover 
that  if  I  had  horns  at  all.  they  were  rel- 
atively small  horns  and  very  much  blunted 
by  a  kindliness  which  perhaps  they  didn't 
tinderstand. 

We  sat  arotind  the  luncheon  table  that 
day  and  Just  talked  as  man  to  man.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  my  right  was  the  head  of  a 
big  loan  association  on,  Miami  Beach,  and  I 
said,  "By  the  way,  what  Is  the  average  loan 
that  you  make?"  He  said,  "I  believe  about 
W.700  for  nome  building." 

Then  the  man  on  my  left  was  the  head 
of  a  big  saving  and  loan  association  in  the 
city  of  Miami  proper,  and  I  asked  what  was 
the  size  of  his  average  loan.  He  said. 
"•6.700." 

Across  the  table  from  me  sat  the  heads 
of  the  two  largest  department  stores  in  the 
city,  and  I  asked  the  one  who  was  most  op- 
posed to  me  what  was  his  average  sale.  He 
said.  "About  $3."  I  asked  the  other  one  and 
he  said  subeUntlally  the  same  thing. 

So  when  I  came  to  make  my  little  talk 
afterward.  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  never  real- 
ized before  Just  what  an  advocate  of  big  busi- 
nscs  'I  really  have  been,  because  the  policies 
that'  President  Roosevelt  has  pursued  and 
I  have  humbly  tried  to  pursue  were  aimed 
at  making  it  possible  for  people  to  build 
those  houses  with  your  money  and  to  buy 
those  goods  from  yovir  stores." 

You  can  take  the  great  motion  picture  In- 
dustry built  up  upon  the  dimes  of  children 
and  the  half  dollars  of  people  all  over  Amer- 
ica and  in  every  businaas  you  could  find  al- 
most an  analog. 

I  regret  to  see.  therefore,  so  many  who  still 
hold  out  against  the  Idea  that  to  embrace 
democracy  means  to  sacrifice  something  you 
are  otherwiae  entitled  to  enjoy.  There  are 
a  great  many  people.  I  have  had  an  Instance 
of  it  in  the  last  2  or  3  days  in  Wash- 
ington in  some  hearings  which  have  been  in 
progresa  there.  They  say  that  what  every- 
body knows,  even  the  cctirts  know,  we  lawyers 
aay,  and  I  assume  that  thto  weli-lnlormed 
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audience  at  least  has  knowledge  of  the  hear- 
ings to  which  I  refer. 

But  the  question  was  earnestly  put  by  aijle 
and  earnest  Senators  about  this  matter  of 
borrowing  money  and  Federal  credit,  and 
with  fear  any  possible  increase  was  contem- 
plated. Yet  I  wonder  If  those  gentlemen  real- 
ize what  would  happen  to  the  private  budget 
of  an  unemployed  nation  or  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  If  the  Nation  were  unemployed. 

I  have  seen  a  statement  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  only  possible  way  to 
pay  off  or  to  pay  even  the  Interest  off  the 
debt  this  war  has  forced  upon  us  Is  that  we 
maintain  a  high  national  Income,  not  less 
than  $150,000,000,000  a  year,  and  far  better  if 
It  could  be  maintained  at  iaOO.000.000,003  a 
year.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of  full  em- 
ployment for  the  Nation's  people  la  the  great- 
eat  assurance  of  prosperity  that  the  people 
of  this  country  could  possibly  have. 

I  do  not  speak,  therefore,  about  the  poli- 
tical upheaval,  about  the  civil  danger,  about 
the  agitation  In  our  domestic  life  which  would 
ensue  from  unemployment  and  econ<imlc 
chaoa  I  susgest  that  full  employment, 
00.000,000  Joba  for  America— not  less  than 
57,000.000 — aa  a  national  aim  effectively  and 
properlv  carried  out  will  assure  not  only  the 
gr«atest  abundance  that  the  consumers  of 
this  country  have  ever  enjoyed,  but  a  degree 
of  prosperity  for  the  business  and  the  profes- 
sional man  which  we  have  never  experienced 
In  our  long  past. 

I  can  emphasize  further  the  Nation's 
health,  not  only  4.000.000  rejects.  What  we 
are  struggling  with  Is  to  discover  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  providing  for  the  protection  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Nations  health,  not 
by  socialized  medicine,  not  by  taking  away 
from  the  patient  the  right  to  choose  his  doc- 
tor or  his  dentist  or  his  nurse,  but  some  plan 
of  coverage  which  In  a  proper  way  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  all  to  cooperate  through  the 
insurance  principle  with  one  another  In  pro- 
viding those  things  which  under  the  present 
Bj-stem  are  not  Individually  available. 

Therefore  I  know  of  no  greater  task  which 
the  National  Democratic  Club  could  set 
Itself— rather  I  should  say  I  know  of  no 
greater  task  which  you  should  continue  to 
pursue  than  thl.^  Job  of  forever  continuing 
to  Improve  the  democratic  process  by  educa- 
tion. 

People  In  this  great  democrary  must  no 
longer  be  Illiterate,  because  they  are  sov- 
ereigns who  have  an  Influence  not  only  upon 
the  course  of  our  country  but  upon  the  des- 
tiny of  the  world.  People  must  not  be  kept 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise* In  a 
democratic  society  because  they  have  not 
po.ssessed  or  have  not  paid  a  sum  of  money 
for  that  privilege,  no  more  than  should  the 
possession  of  property  be  a  qualification  to 
the  exercise  of  that  franchise. 

People  In  this  country  must  not  be  throt- 
tled In  their  efforts  to  have  their  part,  to 
play  their  own  honorable  and  effective  part 
in  building  the  free  enterprise  of  this  coun- 
try by  tyrannical  and  monopolistic  practices 
which  deny  the  principle  of  free  competition 
which  Is  the  spirit  of  American  business, 
and  people  must  not  grow  up  in  ignorance 
because  they  cannot  get  the  money  to  go  to 
college.  They  must  not  grow  up  as  unskilled 
workmen  because  they  do  not  have  access  to 
vocational  training  which  will  increase  not 
only  their  income  but  their  capacity  to  build 
a  greater  America  and  a  greater  world. 

So  I  should  like  to  leave  It  with  you  as 
perhaps  the  benediction  upon  democracy  to 
say  that  I  am  told  In  the  days,  happier  days 
than  now,  when  a  glorious  Scandinavian  so- 
ciety existed.  It  was  the  practice  on  some 
occasions  when  the  seamen  went  down  to  the 
rea  In  ships  upon  their  dangerous  Journeys 
to  have  their  priest  accompany  them  to  their 
phlps  and,  as  their  families  stood  around 
th-Ti;  to  stretch  his  hands  above  their  heads 
and  impose  upon  them  the  blessinps  and 
the  chaJlenge  of  vhot  Is  csUed  "The  Flsher- 
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man's  Benediction."  and  I  say  it  to  democ- 
racy: "May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee,  grant  thee  favoring  winds,  a  prosperous 
voyage,  safe  harbors,  and  stout  hearts  for  the 
storms."  Thank  you,  very  much. 
{The  audience  arose  and  applauded.] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KGN.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  Misaisairn 

IN  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  24  ilegislatirc  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Prpsldent.  on  the 
15th  of  April  In  the  little  city  of  Ray- 
mond. Ml.ss..  a  memorial  .'^crvlco  wns  held 
for  the  late  President  Pranklln  Delano 
Roosevelt.  On  that  occasion  the  county 
pro.secutlnR  attorney,  the  Honorable 
John  Bell  Williams,  who  suffered  the  loss 
of  one  arm  and  had  one  leg  crushed  in 
the  present  war.  delivered  the  address  of 
the  occasion.  This  able  address  deals 
with  the  life  work  and  services  of  the  late 
President.  I  ask  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  dead,  he  has 
crossed  the  river,  and  rests  In  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  The  Commander  In  Chief  has  Joined 
his  men.  who  as  he  did.  gave  their  lives  that 
we  might  live. 

Four  times  President  of  the  United  States. 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Nayy, 
international  statesman.  humanitarian. 
Christian  gentleman,  and  devout  father  and 
husband— Franklin  Roosevelt  overcame  seem- 
ingly Insurmountable  physical  and  psycho- 
logical handicaps  to  become  the  most  adored 
and  revered  man  of  his  day,  and  the  most 
signally  honored  man  In  the  turbulent  his- 
tory of  his  native  land. 

The  story  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  does  not 
find  a  parallel  In  the  phenomenal  rise  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — or  even  of  Roosevelt's 
successor.  President  Truman.  On  the  con- 
trary. President  Roosevelt  was  brought  Into 
the  world  In  the  lap  of  luxury— he  never 
knew  a  material  want — and  the  friends  and 
associates  of  his  youth  were  those,  who  as  he, 
were  far  removed  from  the  poverty,  hunger, 
and  privation  with  which  every  nation  and 
people  are  ever  consclovis  and  lieset.  But  he 
grew — as  did  our  Saviour — in  wisdom  as  in 
stature,  and  the  rich  and  wealthy  background 
of  his  early  days  only  seemed  to  enhance  and 
deepen  his  sympathy  for  his  less  fortunate 
brothers. 

As  a  young  man  he  suffered  the  ravages  of 
deadly  paralysis — the  crlppler  that  knows  no 
man  but  makes  visitations  on  the  homes  of 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  This  was  to 
leave  a  mark  on  the  physical  t>elng  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  that  he  was  to  carry  to  the 
grave.  At  this  point  In  hto  life.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  made  a  decision — a  momentous  de- 
cision—that was  to  pUy  a  leading  role  in 
shaping  the  future  of  the  entire  world.  He 
could  have  lived  comforubly  In  the  pleasant 
security  of  his  Hyde  Park  home,  but  he  chose 
rather  to  serve  his  people,  and  to  devote  his 
life  to  their  welfare  and  to  the  struggle  for  a 
better  world. 

In  1933.  efter  more  than  two  decades  of 
honorable  public  service  to  hto  people  in  var- 


ious capacities,  he  became  the  thirty-first 
President  of  the  United  States.  Into  his  un- 
faltering hands  were  placed  the  reins  of  a  ship 
of  state  sorely  obsessed  of  chaos  and  depres- 
sion and  Internal  strife  and  survatlon.  But 
his  mighty  hands  were  capable,  and  with  the 
divine  help  of  a  gracious  and  merciful  Ood, 
our  President  led  thto  Nation  out  of  depres- 
Blon  and  want  into  plenty.  It  waa  then  that 
he  carved  hto  first  niche  Into  the  hall  of 
eternal  fame. 

But  when  he  had  completed  this  task,  and 
waa  preparing  himself  for  his  return  to  the 
quiet  and  peace  of  private  life,  another  ob- 
stacle even  greater  and  more  ominous  sud- 
denly appeared,  which  waa  to  compel  a  weary 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  remain  at  the  helm: 
his  people  demanded  that  he  contlnvie  to  lend 
them— for  he  had  now  become  a  living  sym- 
bol of  unity  among  men. 

And  now,  aa  did  Moaea  of  old,  he  haa  led 
hto  children  to  within  sluht  of  the  Promised 
Land:  and,  like  Moaes,  he  has  been  denied 
entrance,  but  hla  spirit  shall  be  watching 
from  lU  place  In  the  ethereal  land  of  Ood 
as  his  followers  march  on  to  the  victory  that 
he  was  to  thar*.  And  hto  spirit  ahall  be 
free. 

But  Pranklln  D,  Rooaevelt  left  more  than 
victory  In  this  war.  By  his  unerring  handa 
wa."»  molded  the  greatest  slngleneaa  of  purpose 
and  action  ever  achieved  In  any  nation.  He 
p\Tnpathlzed  with  the  weak  and  the  poor,  and 
he  supplanted  oppression  with  tolerance  and 
understanding.  Publicly,  through  the  me- 
dium of  radio,  he  led  his  people  In  humble 
and  reverent  prayers  for  the  well-being  of 
a  stricken  humanity.  It  was  he  who  proved 
to  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself. 

Heartfelt  grief  at  the  loss  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  Is  not  confined  to  the  mere  t)ounds 
of  his  own  country — but  Its  scope  to  Inter- 
national— for  he  was  the  shining  symbol  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  hope  to  countless  mil- 
lions of  war-ravaged  souls  throxighout  the 
entire  world. 

Just  as  every  other  human,  he  had  enemies. 
But  his  enemies  were  political- not  personal, 
and  even  his  political  enemies  Join  his  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  In  mourning  his 
untimely  passing. 

What  mistakes  he  might  have  made  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  were  the  natural  re- 
sult of  human  weakneEses  and  the  human 
Inability  to  foresee  the  Inevitable:  not  as  s 
result  of  any  diversion  of  the  man  from  his 
conscience,  for  sincerity,  the  love  of  right- 
eousness, and  the  love  of  Ood  was  the  basis 
In  which  he  found  root  for  his  every  move. 

Gone  Is  the  exuberant  smile  of  P.  D.  R.*, 
gone  his  fighting  and  determined  chin,  and 
the  familiar  comforting  voice  that  stilled  the 
aches  In  the  hearts  of  millions.  These  char- 
acteristics, which  are  already  a  part  of  world 
htotory,  will  be  seen  and  heard  no  more. 
But  they  shall  live  among  us  forever,  and 
shall  present  themselves  In  our  memories  as 
a  ray  of  hope  to  give  light  to  our  darkest 
hours.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  great 
man  In  every  construction  of  the  word,  and 
his  memory  to  an  Inspiration,  for  Indeed,  he 
left  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time: 

"Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main. 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 

—Longfellow :  A  P$alm  0/  Life. 

noosevelt  was  not  indispensable;  but  he 
was  irreplaceable.  Long  after  hto  body  has 
returned*  to  lU  original  dust,  and  we.  who 
knew  him  and  loved  him  have  Joined  him  in 
the  Oreat  Beyond,  he  shall  live— for  he  to  an 
immortal,  and  has  Joined  their  exclusive  com- 
pany. 

Thus  cracks  a  noble  heart.  We  shall  not 
see  hto  like  on  earth  again.  The  soil  haa 
claimed  lu  own 

To  the  peop'e  at  home.  Pranklln  D  Poo  e- 
velt  was  Prts-dent;  to  the  acldlers  al  U^Jiie 
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•m  on  farflun^  b*ttlefronts,  b«  wm  Com- 
mandcr  tn  Chief.  To  me  be  has  kwtn  butb 
President  aud  CommiUKler  In  Cbicf,  and; 

-Ttoo"  from  oat  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Plac« 

Tb*  FVmd  may  bear  me  far. 
X  bopc  to  aee  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
Wben  I  bave  croaaed  tbe  Bar.'' 

— Tenn]f3on:  Crotsinf  the  Bar. 


T«  a  Great  Lady 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

or  KXNTUCXT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE    UWllRLl  STATES 

Tuesday  April  2<  *leQi.tlative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16>.  1945 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tile  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
etltltled  'To  a  Great  Lady."  published  in 
the  Washington  News  of  Saturday.  April 
21.  1&45.  The  editorial  is  a  well-desetved 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Therp  beins  no  objection,  the  fdjtonal 
waa  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TO    A    eaCAT    UAST 

During  thu  last  turbulent  week,  vblle  tbe 
country  mcurued  Ita  late  President.  wbllt> 
news  of  war  and  major  political  change  filled 
preaa  and  radio,  we  all  loot  sight,  to  some 
dc^rse.  of  the  fact  that  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  tbe 
loaa  was  infinitely  greater  Because  her 
dignified  friendly  courtesy  remained 
tuic  hanged. 

Lllte  the  great  lady  she  is.  she  did  tbe 
thousand  and  one  heart-breaking  things  one 
haa  to  do  at  such  a  time,  keeping  her  own 
special,  personal  grief  locked  up  In  her  heart. 

So  the  day  came,  almost  unnoticed,  when 
Waslitngton  lost  one  of  its  greatest  friends. 
Last  nljht  she  quietly  left  the  city  which 
has  Icnown  ber  for  so  long. 

She  has  fought  to  clear  our  shuns,  to  Im- 
prove our  hospitals,  to  feed  our  poor,  to 
DOurlsb  our  underprivileged  school  children, 
to  protect  our  penniless  aged  and  InHrro;  she 
has  been  a  good  clUaen  of  otir  town,  and 
we're  grateful. 

So  Washington  tias  lost  a  great  friend  and 
a  great  lady.  In  ber  column,  which  she  will 
continue  to  write,  she  says  today:  "Now  I 
have  spent  my  last  night  in  the  White 
House.  •  •  •  Yet  I  cannot  feel  that  It 
Is  good-bye  for  when  you  are  fond  af  people 
yuu  are  sure  to  meet  again." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
you  haven  t  larought  more  warmth  to  W^^ab- 
ington  than  Washington  gives  you. 

So  we  wont  really  say  good-bye  cltlMr. 
We  hope  that  wben  your  loss  u  less  acar  and 
po^;nant  tt  will  make  you  as  happy  as  it  wUl 
make  us  to  visit  us  often. 


Uasparinf^y  Honest  Sorrey  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  RE;.L\RKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  mich:g.\n 

BLJHB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  AprU  23.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
«  fact  that  when  it  comes  to  the  ques- 
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on  the  matter.    They  need  to  be  assembled 
and  aired. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  some  more  general 
facts  which  seem  to  bear  directly  on  tiie 
matter  of  expanding  trade  and  the  American 
tariff.  Perhaps  the  high  tariff  we  bad  in  ttie 
1930*8  was  not  responsible,  but  at  least  the 
American  people  benight  a  lot  of  things  from 
other  countries  at  that  time,  and  also  had 
good  Jobs,  good  pay  and  lots  of  money  in 
their  pockets.  Our  imports  grew  slim  in  the 
1930's.  after  Jobs  and  pay  got  scarce.  These 
facts  do  seem  to  suggest,  at  least,  that  in  this 
country  tbe  jobs  at  home  come  first.  Ttiey 
suggest,  too.  that  we'd  l>etter  find  out  what 
tariff  reduction  actually  did  to  those  Jobs, 
before  dynamiting  the  dikes  any  further. 

TAUrr   THIMKWC   SHOtTU)   BC  MADE   IN   AMISKA 

A  world  perspective  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  proposition  that  tariff  thinking  in 
this  country  should  be  made  In  America. 
Everyone  knows  that  heat  wili  make  a  solid 
out  of  eg^s.  while  making  a  liquid  out  of 
butter.  Not  enoiigh  people  know,  however, 
that  tariffs  are  a  lot  like  beat  in  that  respect. 
High  tariffs  may  be  necessary  to  protect  high 
living  standards  in  one  country,  yet  produce 
poverty  In  another.  That's  why  otir  thinking 
about  tariffs  needs  to  btf  made  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  happens,  however,  that  an  immerse 
amount  of  economic  thought  over  here  had 
Its  origin  overseas.  It  would  be  Insular  In- 
deed to  argue  that  Americans  have  nothirg 
tp  learn  from  Vienna.  Berlin.  Stockholm. 
Paris,  or  London.  It  would  be  abeurd.  But 
It  Is  equally  absurd  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
economists  are,  or  should  bt.  practical  men 
thinking  about  a  practical  problem.  Wh;n 
their  lives  are  or  have  been  centered  in  Eu- 
rope, it  Is  almost  Inevitable  that  their  mental 
center  of  gravity  should  be  centered  there 
also. 

With  re«pect  to  the  tariff,  few  of  the  Bu- 
ro|jean  coimtrles  are  situated  as  we  are. 
Instead,  if  we  imagine  Connecticut,  New  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  as  separate 
nation,  Connepenny,  with  half  a  dozen  inde- 
pendent sovereign  powers  in  our  present  arcs, 
our  problems  of  trade  would  th»n  resemble 
these  of  Europe.  Like  Britain  and  Germany, 
Connepenny  would  look  across  national  lines 
for  both  customers  and  main  sources  of  stro- 
ply.  Low  tariffs  within  this  area  would  be 
then  as  bnportant  as  they  seem  to  leading 
European  nations;  and  their  thinking  would 
then  have  promise  for  our  own  problems. 

rSCM    "INTANT  IKDUSTRIKS  '  TO  VtJLMBUBLB 
WOaXXBB 

In  days  gone  by  the  tariff  was  defended  as 
a  protection  tor  "infant  industries."  It  was  a 
perfectly  valid  argument  then,  but  does  seem 
worn  a  trifie  thin  as  we  look  at  those  glganUc 
"infants'  at  the  present  day.  If  America 
was  ever  to  develop  from  agriculture,  and  to 
provide  its  people  with  varied  outlets  for 
their  infinite  Individual  talents,  that  pro- 
tection was  certainly  essential .  Otherwise 
Bngllsb  and  German  Industries  would  hcve 
crushed  American  Industry  in   its  nest. 

Today  we  are  facing  something  new  In  tbe 
world.  Marblnes  are  no  longer  the  exclus^e 
possession  of  western  peoples  with  bJ^h 
standards  of  living.  They  have  already  been 
taien  over  by  the  Japanese— whose  products 
tiireatened  to  dominate  all  the  markets  of 
the  world,  except  where  held  in  check  by 
tarifis  or  some  equivalent.  They  have  been 
taken  over  by  countries  like  Russia;  where 
totalitarian  methods  take  away  the  meaning 
ot  production  cost  in  international  trade. 
India  and  Chma  are  beginning  now  to  acquire 
the  machine  techniqties. 

Those  techniques,  to  be  sure,  could  most 
profHably  be  used  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  these  new  recruits.  Doubtless  to  some 
extent  they  will  be.  But  almost  without 
dcubt  they  will  also  be  used  in  connection 
witb  low  and  coclle-llk-  wage  scales  to  tinder- 
sell  the  products  of  western  worlcers  even  in 
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their  own  home  markets.  As  buyers,  of 
course,  individual  workers  would  welcome 
these  low-priced  products  of  the  Orient.  But 
as  workers  they  would  be  pitifully  vulnerable: 
and  we  know  all  too  well  that  no  prices  can 
be  low  enough  to  seem  cheap  to  the  man  who 
walks  the  street  without  a  Job.  Tariffs  will 
Indeed  be  nf edfvil — not  to  protect  industries 
no  longer  infants,  but  to  stand  guard  over 
workers  no  longer  safe. 

ETCIPBOCAl.    TRADE    AGREEMENTS — PKOMISE    0» 
THREAT? 

Nearly  all  economists  are  greatly  enamored 
with  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  They  can 
readily  see  the  great  possibilities  for  good 
which  lie  within  this  procedure.  If  men  en- 
trusted with  responalbUlty  are  equal  to  their 
task,  and  understand  the  real  nature  of  the 
worklngman's  need  for  protection,  and  what 
he  needs  to  be  protected  from,  their  oppor- 
tunities for  service  are  truly  exceptional. 
Such  agreements  could  be  made  to  fit  the 
siCkUal  need  for  protection  in  each  case;  while 
never,  in  any  case,  shutting  us  in  behind 
some  Chinese  wall  of  exclusion. 

So  muoh  depends  on  their  competence  and 
ob'ectlves.  Makers  of  these  agreements  sit 
largely  l>ehind  closed  doors.  American 
workers  are  their  pawns.  For  one  thing,  they 
need  the  Innocence  of  lambs,  the  wisdom  of 
elcphanU,  the  cunning  of  serpents.  They  re- 
quire economic  ideas  centered  on  the  econ- 
omy here  at  home.  Any  negotiator  who  con- 
sclotisly  or  sulKonscloiuly  sees  the  world 
from  London  or  Vienna  or  Paris,  no  matter 
where  he  may  have  been  born,  may  govern 
ills  decisions  according  to  yardsticks  not 
suited  to  New  York  or  San  Francisco. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  strategy  Is 
being  used  on  this  economic  chessboard. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  pawns.  If  any, 
have  l)een  needlessly  swept  off  the  board. 
Four  years  of  peacetime  progress  in  making 
such  agreements,  however,  have  gone  into 
history.  There  must  be  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  of  failure  which  can  be  found  and 
used  for  a  guldepost  to  thought  and  to  con- 
gressional action. 

What  Is  the  score  on  these  activities?  Not 
as  to  agreements  made,  and  preferences  given 
and  received;  no,  not  that.  We  need  to  know 
the  score  In  terms  of  the  human  workers  who 
are  the  pawns.  That's  why  Congress  should 
undertake  an  unsparingly  honest  survey  now. 
It  should  neither  argue  nor  vote  until  the 
facts  are  Icnown. 


Nazi  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  B.  CHANDLER 

OF  KENTDCKT 

IN  "niE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) .  1945 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial publi.shed  in  this  morning's  issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  entitled 
"America  Must  Not  Forget— Again!" 
The  editorial  demands  that  a  permanent 
record  be  kept  of  German  atrccities  so 
that  mankind  may  always  remember  or 
be  reminded  of  what  has  happened  to 
prisoners  in  these  critical  days. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl;e  Record, 
as  follows: 


Amt&ica  Mttst  Not  Posgit — Again! 
In  all  the  tragic  history  of  human  suffer* 
Ing  there  Is  nothing  to  compare  with  ths 
wholesale    barbarities    perpetrated    ty    ths 
fiendish  Nazis. 

Such  f rightfulness  must  never  again  be  tol- 
erated on  this  earth. 

MiUions  of  men,  women  and  children  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood;  millions  tortured;  mil- 
lions starved;  millions  wantonly  and  brutally 
mistreated — every  day  new  evidence  of  Ger- 
many's appalling  wartime  crimes  Is  being  un- 
covered as  the  avenging  armies  of  the  Allies 
march  to  victory  over  Hitler. 

These  shocking  accounts  of  the  horrors  at 
Buchenwald,  Dachau,  Oswleclm  and  other 
prison  and  concentration  camps  are  not 
propaganda  tales  concocted  for  the  gullible. 
They  are  facts,  borne  out  by  photographs, 
affidavits  and  official  records. 

But  will  they  be  remembered  5  or  10  years 
from  now? 

The  human  mind  has  an  amazing  faculty 
of  adapting  itself  to  changing  conditions.  It 
can  quickly  forget  pain  and  sorrow.  In  par- 
ticular, the  American  people  are  all  too  prone 
to  forget  the  hardships,  difficulties  and  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

Will  we  ever  learn  from  history?  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  some  cynical  Americans  were 
saying  that  the  stories  of  German  brutality 
in  Belgium  were  chiefly  propaganda  di- 
rected—before April  6,  1917— at  getting  ths 
United  States  into  the  Etiropean  war. 

Today  there  are  those  among  us  who  not 
only  Uke  no  stock  In  the  certified  records  of 
German  bestiality  in  World  War  No.  1  but 
who  scoff  at  the  evidence  of  unspeakable 
German  atrocities  in  World  War  No.  2  as 
propaganda. 

But  our  soldiers  know.  Our  boys  who 
have  been  prisoners  In  German  camps  know. 
The  British  and  the  Russians  know.  They 
know  that  not  a  fraction  of  the  full  story  of 
Nazi  barbarism  has  as  yet  been  made  public. 
General  Eisenhower  knows  the  truth. 
That's  why  he  proposed  that  delegations  of 
Congressmen  and  editors  and  publishers 
speed  to  the  scenes  of  the  Nazi  outrages  to 
see  the  evidence  for  themselves. 

That  Is  as  It  should  be,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  It  doesnt  go  far  enough.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; every  Meml)er  of  the  Senate; 
every  publisher  and  every  editor  who  wants 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  exhibits  of 
German  brutUhneas  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  do  so.  Surely  ways  can  be  found  to 
permit  a  thousand  American  civilians,  law- 
makers and  publicists,  to  visit  the  German 
crime  sp>ot8. 

We  regard  as  thoroughly  sound  the  sug- 
gestion of  Representatives  Brooks,  Gossett. 
and  Flood  that  a  fuU-tlme  agency  be  set  up 
to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  German 
atrocities.  But  more  than  that  is  needed  to 
maintain  in  the  public  mind  a  realization  of 
German  criminality  in  this  war. 

There  should  be  established  in  Washing- 
ton a  museum  to  preserve,  so  long  as  such  a 
reminder  Is  necessary,  factual,  authentic 
documents,  photographs  and  other  displays 
to  keep  the  American  people  from  forgetting 
the  horrors  committed  by  the  Germans  in  the 
name  of  nazi-lsm  and  the  vile  Hitler. 

Twice  in  one  generation  the  people  of  ths 
United  States  have  been  called  to  help  put 
down  mad -dog  Germany  and  save  Europe 
from  Itself.  Twice  Is  enough.  There  must 
be  no  further  call  for  America  to  Join  in  this 
task,  at  a  cost  of  thousands  of  our  sons. 

German-instigated  wars  must  be  stopped 
for  all  time.  When  thU  war  is  over  German 
militarism  mvist  be  destroyed  and  the  Reich 
policed.  The  nations  must  organize  for  en- 
dtirlng  peace  and  security.  But  beyond  all 
this: 

Nazi  Germany's  crimes  must  be  kept 
blazoned  on  the  consciousness  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  forget — again  1 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  2i.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  there  is  imposed  upon  own- 
ership and  management  some  very  direct 
responsibility. 

Recently  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  made  a  ruling  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  case 
which  is  tremendously  significant,  and  . 
which  no  doubt  will  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  granting 
collective  bargaining  to  foremen  will  not 
prevent  cut-backs  in  employment  nor 
make  for  more  super^'isory  jobs.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Board  recognizes  the 
unionization  of  management  representa- 
tives and  thus  overthrows  the  rule  here- 
tofore established  by  the  Board,  such  a 
reversal  of  ruling  will  tend  to  di.srupt 
production  and  management  techqnique 
in  mass  production  industry  and  destroy 
the  very  thing  which  made  possible  al- 
most unheralded  production  of  war  ma- 
terials. 

For  the  record.  I  submit  a  statement 
made  by  General  Motors,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  many  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  this  coimtry. 

It  is  a  matter  which  Congress  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  deal  with,  and  per- 
haps through  materially  amending  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 
The  statement  follows: 
SHotTLD   Management   Be    Unionized?— 

A   STATEMENT    BY    GENERAL    MOTORS 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
ordered  a  bargaining  election  among  the 
foremen  and  other  supervisory  groups  of  a 
Detroit  automobile  company. 

This  company  la  not  a  part  of  General 
Motors,  but  we  are  concerned  with  the  prin- 
ciples Involved. 

This  confusing  action  by  the  Board  means 
that  It  is  sanctioning  and  promoting  the 
unionization  of  management  personnel,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  includes  as  an  employer 
'••  •  •  any  person  acting  in  the  interests 
of  an  employer  directly  or  indirectly." 

v;e  are  svire  that  Concress  did  not  intend 
to  approve  unionization  of  management 
when  It  passed  the  set. 

The  results  If  applied  throughout  industry 
would  be  bad  for  the  man(5ement  groups 
Involved,  bad  for  Indtistry,  bad  for  labor,  bad 
for  America. 

nAD  rOR  FOREMEN 

We  think  It  would  be  bad  for  foremen  if 
American  industry  should  be  compelled  to 
make  a  change  in  Its  proven  type  of  organ- 
ization, which  would  unavoidably  reduce  the 
foreman's  stattia,  diminish  his  responsibility, 
authority  and  Influence,  decrease  his  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  advancement. 

In  General  Motors,  foremen  have  always 
had  important  responsibilities  and  authority. 

We  have  always  guarded  the  status  of  cur 
foremen,  and  have  provided  special  traliiir.g 
to  improve  their  abUltles,  increase  thc.r 
eaclency   and   enhance   their   opportunities 
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for  prcmction  to  eren  mere  Important  man- 
t^maent  po«!tIoii«.  The  gremt  majority  of 
©•neral  Motor«'  prlnct^  executives  tx  \yD» 
time  w«re  Icremen. 

We  ere  convinced  that  tt  would  be  Impos- 
•tble  for  a  foreman  to  follow  both  manage- 
^jasot  and  union  leaderships  at  the  same 
tUne.  and  under  thof<*  cnndiilona  to  carry 
on  all  hia  duties  as  thpy  now  exist.  All 
•tamcnta  of  manage  mem  OiUst  have  a  com- 
mon objective. 

It  would  obviously  be  tmpoaslble.  for  In- 
stance, for  him  as  a  fellow  unionist  with 
thoao  under  him.  to  perform  his  functions 
which  relai«  to  their  working  conditions. 
wagea.  pwnwttona.  and  assignments  on  the 
unblaaad  bMl*  which  is  essential  to  good 
management. 

BAB   roa   INOVSTXT 

Ttam  our  experience  both  before  ard  dur- 
ing the  war.  we  are  certain  that  the  accep;^ 
American  method  of  spreading  managerial 
authority  and  responsibility  among  fore- 
men— so  that  management  Is  In  dose,  direct 
contact  with  comparatively  saoall  groups  of 
workmen — is  the  best  and  only  sound  method 
of  handling  day-to-day  relations  with  the 
thousands  of  employees  engaged  In  modern 
mass  production. 

Anything  which  would  require  a  change  In 
this  set-up  w<->uld  Interfere  with  employer- 
employee  relations  and  with  production. 

Per  example,  there  have  been  many  strikes 
in  war-production  planu.  particularly  In 
Michigan.  Charges  have  been  n^ade  that 
workmen  have  been  loafing  ui  plauu  engaged 
In  war  production  and  that  they  are  being 
paid  high  wages  for  not  working.  We  are 
ronsrtous  that  the  public  fe«l8  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong.  The  attempt  to 
tear  down  the  position  and  authority  of  fore- 
men and  to  uniooiae  members  of  manage- 
ment u  Importantly  conuibuung  to  this 
condition. 


BAD  roa   LAI 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  close-contact 
method  is  about  the  only  way  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  can  work  harmonlotiaiy  to- 
gether in  large  organisations. 

Much  Is  said  these  dars  about  cooperation. 
It  would  be  a  serious  handicap  to  any  hopes 
for  teamwork  and  the  pursuit  of  common 
interesU.  If  anything  were  done  to  remove 
this  facility  foi  knowing  and  understanding 
each  other. 

It  U  our  firm,  sincere  belief  that  loss  of  this 
cloae  contact  would  make  harmomous  rela- 
tions between  management  snd  labor  almost 
Impoaalble  and  would  interfere  with  prac- 
tical collective  bargaining. 

»AO  roa  AMxaiCA 

The  removal  of  foremen  from  their  pres- 
ent position  as  a  vital.  Integral  part  of  man- 
agement would  require  re<irganiration  of  fac- 
tory managemcn*  on  a  bn-ils  far  more  com- 
plicated and  d<'Cldedly  less  effective.  Neces- 
-lary  factory  diiclpllne  would  suffer,  worker 
efficiency  woulc.  be  Impaired. 

We  believe  the  effect  on  you — on  the  public 
•s  a  whole — would  be  very  real. 
It  would  Interfere  with  the  war  effort. 
It  wotild  make  war  materials  cost  more. 
It  would  .*low  up  post-war  reconversion  to 
civilian  production. 

It  would  del»y  adequate  post-war  output 
of  cars,  refngeiators.  ranges,  furniture — all 
the  things  pcofile  need  so  much  and  have 
waited  for  so  long. 

'^••'T— •n<'.  in  the  long  nin.  p?rhaps 
most  important  of  all— it  would  so  increase 
production  cost«  as  to  boost  prices  and  tne 
coat  of  living  snd  make  the  problem  of  rea- 
sonably ftill  employment  much  more  difll- 
cult. 

aci-ioM  CALLco  roa 
When   people  have   as   d?ep  s   conviction 
•bout  anything  as  we  have  about  tmlonix- 
Ing  minagcmeut  Ihcy  otight  to  do  something 
•bot.t  It. 
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or  COLOEADO 


IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  1  HE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday.  April  25 
Mondav. 


April 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
ident.  I  ask  unanimoL.s 
printed  in  the  Appemilx 
very  able  address  by  t 
zen  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
mcmorlaJ  service  for 
held  by  the  Denver 
merce  on  April  13. 

I  commend  this 
would  appraise  the  trdmendc 
tion  President  Roosevelt 
history. 

There  being  no  obj^tion 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 
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Ing  circumstance.  Tlie  President  leaves  be- 
hind the  friends  and  enemies  a  strong  char- 
acter always  k>egets. 

I  think  of  him  It  can  be  said  th.tt  he  typi- 
fied Bsgebot's  definition  of  a  successful  and 
popultu-  leader — an  uncommon  man  with  an 
understanding  of  common  ideas. 

Courage  was  his  outstanding  quality.  He 
was  a  stubborn  and  resourceful  fighter,  not 
only  agalnsc  the  ravages  of  disease  but  In 
the  political  arena.  He  comprehended  and 
confronted  new  ideas  without  fear.  His  ac- 
tions and  speec.-ies  indicate  that  when  he 
spoke  of  "freedom  from  fear"  he  --.is  deal- 
ing with  something  in  his  own  experience — 
a  personal  victory.  He  realized  and  acted  on 
the  realization  that  a  new  world — social  and 
economic — was  In  the  making:  that  the  good 
old  days  were  gone  forever;  and  that  the  era 
of  the  1920's  was  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

He  knew  we  lived  In  a  world  In  which 
everything  is  global;  in  which  war  Is  no 
longer  sectional  or  private;  a  world  In  which 
all  the  nations,  crowded  Into  next-door 
neighborhood,  mtist  live  in  peace  or  perish; 
a  world  so  small  that  a  conflict  in  a  little 
insignificant  country  on  the  other  side  of 
the  planet  can  give  rise  to  a  chain  of  cir- 
ctimstances  that  will  put  your  boy  into  the 
cockpit  of  a  bomber  or  destroyer  on  any  one 
of  the  seven  seas,  or  in  a  grave  imder  alien 
skies. 

The  mourning  for  him  Is  aa  wide  as  the 
world  he  sought  to  draw  together.  Last 
night  this  was  heard  In  a  Brazilian  broad- 
cast: "Only  the  combined  effort  of  all  men 
for  the  common  good  can  meet  this  Irrepara- 
ble lOBB." 

It  Is  true  that  a  prophet  Is  not  without 
honor  save  In  his  own  country  and  by  his 
own  fireside.  That  means  a  sense  of  per- 
spective Is  denied  to  those  who  are  too  close 
to  either  a  man  or  an  occurrence.  The  same 
people  who  admire  Churchill  and  dislike 
President  Roosevelt  would.  If  they  were  Eng- 
lish, have  the  reverse  opinion — they  would 
praise  Roosevelt  and  damn  Churchill. 

The  farslghted  leader  Justifies  the  future 
by  the  paet.  From  the  past  he  knows  that 
nothing  Is  constant  except  change  and  that 
the  line  or  trend  of  change  can  be  appre- 
hended. For  instance,  only  next  August  will 
the  United  States  have  been  a  Nation  as  long 
as  It  previously  was  a  collection  of  colonies. 
The  time  Is  now  almost  here  when  In  the 
evolution  of  history  the  United  States  will 
definitely  enter  on  Its  next  sUge  of  develop- 
ment, which  Is  that  of  one  of  two  or  three 
of  the  greatest  powers  In  a  shrinking  world. 

How  long  It  will  be  until  we  have  a  single 
world  government  I  do  not  know,  but  It  ap- 
proaches. One  hundred  years  In  the  life  of  a 
nation  or  of  the  world  Is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  a  year  in  our  indlvldtial  lives. 

All  these  things  Prankllrj  Roosevelt  knew. 
Opposition  to  him  was  not  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  see.  but  that  his  approach 
and  his  methods  were  unconventional  and 
that  precedents  were  to  him  of  comparative 
unimportance.  When  the  time  came  to 
change,  he  changed.  Many  of  his  followers 
did  net.  That  ui  why  many  New  Dealers 
from  the  early  days  of  his  administration 
ar"  today  strandeo  on  the  sandbars  of  what 
was  new  and  necessary  in  1932.  but  Is  now 
outmoded  and  Inappropriate  to  the  changing 
present. 

The  President  was  not  a  magnanimous  foe 
He  was  tough  and  skillful  in  controversy  and 
he  understood  the  signs  of  the  times  better 
than  most.  That  Is  why  he  had  the  hearts 
of  the  average  people.  And  they  constitute 
the  vast  majority  In  a  democracy.  When 
they  vote,  they  nUe.  And  they  voted  con- 
sistently for  him. 

A  conservative  friend  of  mine  said  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  that  President  Roosevelt 
understood  more  about  the  salvation  of  all  of 
private  enterprises  that  could  be  saved  than 
any  of  his  opponents,  and  he  knew  belter  how 
to  save  It. 
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What  I  am  afraid  of  Is  that  private  enter- 
prise has  been  given  so  much  rope  It  may 
hang  Itself — that  In  Its  eaj.'erness  to  vindi- 
cate Itself  It  has  undertiken  too  much. 
After  the  war  it  has  tacitly  promised  to  fur- 
nish fifty-five  to  sixty  million  Jobs  more  or 
less.  It  cannot  do  it.  It  '.a  Inevitable  that 
the  Government  will  have  to  furnish  ten  to 
fljteen  million.  Thus,  wher.  the  Government 
steps  In.  It  will  be  In  response  to  public  de- 
mand and  not  as  an  interference  with  busl- 
nees.  The  President  was  always  astute  In 
laying  the  groundwork  for  what  he  foresaw 
as  necessary   or  inevitable 

I  think  after  the  war  people  are  going  to 
demand  more  from  life  than  ever  before. 
And  they  are  going  to  get  it.  They  are  going 
to  get  it  because  they  have  the  votes.  All 
this  the  President  knew.  He — the  uncom- 
mon man  with  the  common  ideas.  He  was 
the  symbol  to  the  common  man  of  what  he 
called  the  more  abundant  life. 

He  was  a  superreaiist  an<l  consequently  a 
Buperpollticlan.  If,  as  Von  ClausewlU  said, 
v/ar  Is  merely  the  extension  of  politics  Into 
the  physical  realm.  It  accounts  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  for  the  Presllenfs  success  In 
carrying  on  the  war  and  for  his  Judgment  of 
generals  and  admirals. 

That  he  was  a  good  family  man  everybody 
knows,  and  his  sons  have  not  shirked  their 
Individual  responsibilities  in  this  war  but 
have  done  as  have  mlUlom;  of  others.  His 
wife's  telegrams  to  them  en  their  father's 
death  are  models  of  their  kind, 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  and 
most  astute  politician  this  (ountry  has  ever 
swn.  His  policies,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, were  broad  In  conception  and  daring  in 
scope  and  execution.  The  objections  to  them 
were  not  so  much  to  their  merits  as  to 
methods  of  administration.  For  instance, 
the  United  States  comprises  at  least  six  dif- 
ferent geographical  and  economic  regions. 
No  over-all,  uniform  system  of  regulation  can 
possibly  fit  them  all,  Oenulr.e  success  In  ad- 
mhilstratlon  depends  on  adaptation  to  the 
particular  region.  The  O.  P.  A,  is  a  dally  re- 
curring Illustration  that  a  Gevernment  regu- 
lation is  not  the  equivalent  of  Judgment 
though  the  thing  is  good  In  itself. 

It  Is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  carried  the  United  States 
through  a  revolution  which,  ll'  it  had  not  been 
expressed  in  laws,  might  havi;  been  expressed 
In  violence  It  was  a  clvlllz«d  way  of  han- 
dling necessary,  luevltabh!,  and  radical 
change 

The  one  thing  he  has  lived  for  during 
the  last  6  years  has  been  an  international 
order  to  settle  International  controversies 
by  peaceful  means.  To  that  purpose  he  has 
bent  every  energy;  and  it  cin  be  truthfully 
cald  that  he  died  for  It.  The  mistakes  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  he  has  avoided.  Congress 
Is  In  on  the  ground  floor  tind  both  parties 
are  represented.  The  Job  Is  being  done 
about  as  well  as  It  could  be.  It  will  cost 
something,  but  war  costs  more.  That  Is  the 
alternative  which  he  completely  under- 
stood. 

His  death.  Instead  of  setting  the  move- 
ment for  an  International  order  back,  will 
give  it  added  Impetus.  The  personal  hostili- 
ties he  aroused  in  Congress  now  have  noth- 
ing to  feed  on.     As   Ruskiii  said: 

"Man  cannot  benefit  these  that  are  with 
them  as  they  can  benefit  those  that  come 
after  them;  and  of  all  the  pulpits  from 
which  the  human  voice  Is  ever  sent  forth, 
there  is  none  that  reacheti  so  far  as  from 
the  grave," 

President  Roosevelt  Is  the  last  of  the  two 
greatest  American  proponents  and  champions 
of  the  obviotis  fact  that  tbe  world  Is  one. 
The  other  was  Wendell  Wl.lkle.  They  both 
knew  that  though  there  \ras  ample  asstir- 
ance  from  practical  peopls  that  an  Inter- 
national order  was  Impracticable  If  not  Im- 
possible, they  nevertheless  were  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  tlie  preset  t  short  range  of 


rocket  bombs  would  be  corrected^n  the 
authority  of  our  Ordnance  Department;  and 
they  both  knew  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people  would  come  to  the  ob- 
vious and  correct  conclusion  In  spite  of  the 
so-called   practical   people. 

With  all  his  human  frailties  and  short- 
comings, the  President  loved  democracy  and 
believed  In  God  and  leaned  on  Him.  He  took 
the  longest  step  toward  a  world  of  truth, 
unity,  and  concord  that  any  American  has 
ever  taken. 

If  It  Is  true  that  every  generation  makes 
some  contribution  to  Its  country,  then  fu- 
ture ages  may  Judge  that  our  generation  de- 
serves well  because  It  first  made  world  peace 
possible.  If  that  is  so,  the  name  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  for  tfcat  reason  alone,  will  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth. 

As  the  French  poet  said: 

"For  blessed  bre  those  who  died  for  carnal 

earth 
Provided  it  was  a  Just  war. 
Blessed  are  those  who  died  in  a  final  high 

place 
Amid  all  the  pomp  of  grandiose  funerals. 

"Blessed  are*  those  who  die,  for  they  have 
returned 
Into  primeval  clay  and  primeval  earth 
Blessed  are  those  who  died  in  a  Just  cause." 

May  his  vision  of  world  order  and  peace 
ccme  true. 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 

May  God  sustain  his  successor. 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or  NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY.   Mr.  Speaker, 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  opens  this 
afternoon.   The  delegates  of  our  country 
who  will  attend  the  conference  have  had 
no  expression  of  policy  from  the  Congress 
concerning   any  territories,  islands,  or 
other  lands  recently  acquired    by    our 
Government  through  conquest  in  the  far 
Pacific.    I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congress  at  this  time  to  take  a  definite 
stand  by  expressing  its  sentiments  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  islands,  terri- 
tories, and  lands  will  be  held  and  admin- 
istered.   This  must  be  in  keeping  with 
an  established  policy,  which  should  be 
adopted  by  the  delegates    of    the    San 
Francisco  Conference.    We  do  not  seek 
to  dominate  any  nation;  nor  do  we  seek 
territorial    expansion.      However,     the 
overwhelming    public    opinion    in    the 
United  States  favors  the  retention,  to 
some  degree,  of  control  over  the  islands 
and  other  lands  so    acquired.      Many 
plans  have  been  devised.   Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  a  trusteeship  has  been  the  most 
acceptable,  but  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posed   form    is    rapidly    gaining    mo- 
mentum.   This  dilemma  can  be  over- 
come by  adopting  a  concept  which  would 
be  somewhat  analogous  to  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.    Of  course, 
the  problems  that  would  have  to  be  met 
and  overcome  In  the  proposed  American 


commonwealth  of  nations,  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced today,  would  be  quile  different 
from  those  which  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  are  attempting  to  work 
cut. 

The  American  commonwealth  would 
Include  all  lands,  territories  and  other 
lands  now  occupied  or  hereafter  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  At- 
lantic or  the  Pacific  oceans.  This  con- 
c?pt  would  be  flexible  enough  to  allow 
complete  local  autonomy  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  adequate  national  defense 
for  both  the  United  States  and  all  other 
members  of  the  proposed  American  com- 
monwealth of  nations.  Such  a  concept 
would  be  broad  enough  to  include  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

This  idea  would  be  dynamic  enough  to 
take  care  of  all  future  acquisitions  and  at 
the  same  time,  flexible  enough  to  allow 
full  self-government  to  all  of  the  lands 
and  territories  embraced  within  it.  The 
Inhabitants  of  these  territories  are  en- 
titled to  rule  themselves  as  they  see  fit. 
but  we  cannot  allow  them  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  nation,  or  group  of  na- 
tions, seeking  expansion.  As  a  practical 
matter,  we  are  bound  to  protect  and  de- 
fend them  against  any  aggressor.  There- 
fore, a  definite  policy  must  be  estab- 
lished immediately.  It  must  be  clear, 
emphatic,  just  and  with  sufficient  flex- 
ibility to  insure  the  fullest  autonomy 
consistent  with  the  common  defense. 

I  ask  that  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  acquaint  themselves  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution  I  have  Intro- 
duced today  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  commonwealth  of 
nations  and  hope  for  their  earnest  sup- 
port. 


Ernie  Pyle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  UEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
Dolores  Espinosa,  a  senior  In  the  Im- 
maculata  Seminary,  has  penned  some 
vei-y  beautiful  words  on  the  death  of 
Ernie  Pyle.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  Inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

aara  ptls 
A  mountain  rose  from  out  the  ocean  floor. 
Its  Bides  were  shattered  l.'  the  mortar's  roar; 
A  small  craft  hurried  In,  on  duty  bent. 
The  man  who  told  the  tale,  we  now  lament. 
The  beach  was  reached,  and  then,  a  lat»ding 

The  small  form,  with  his  buddies,  tmafrald. 
Was  BtUled  forever,  sharing  common  fate; 
The  story  teUer  Joined   the  Nation's  great. 

— Dolorct  E^pinoiC, 

AnxL  23.  1945. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iixiNoia 

XN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPWOENTATrvra 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO,  I  mcluile  a  r^so'.u'ion  adopfrd  by  the 
Central  European  Federal  Club  of  Lf)n- 
don  Bnsiand.  Mppealtnt  tn  behalf  of  the 
central  B<i:opean  nations. 

CcMTaM.  EvsorcAN  Podial  Club, 

London,  Mmrtii  l94$ 

Mrartben  of  th«  rollnwtnK  nftttont:  Aun- 
trtaivi.  Croau.  Cacclu.  K«umtJins,  HungArl- 
•ns,  LAlT!an«.  LlUiunnians.  Polrs.  S«rti. 
Slov»k«.  Slovenra.  Ukrainians,  ar.d  Wh.te 
Rutheuiaoa,  having  met  at  th<*  Central  Ku> 
ropeau  Federal  Club  Ui  Lt>odou.  and  haviug 
diacuaacd  tb«  pra.sant  ctrcumatancea  of  thc:r 
eooAUonala  tn  thetr  home  countries,  decided 
to  addiwa  thrtn«elTv«  tn  alt  men  of  good  wtU 
With  t>»  folloiainn  appeal: 

In  flterant  vtolatton  of  the  Chrlatum  ptln- 
ctple  whlrb  places  rli^ht  befort  Mlt^V  tht 
l««dera  of  pr«aer.i-€lay  Germany  MDbarfccd 
on  a  policy  of  brutal  (ore*  to  aatabUah  their 
domination  and  to  impoaa  on  mankind  their 
pagan  philoauphy  A.moat  the  entire  world 
has  risen  m  arms  to  fAce  this  monstroiv 
chAllence  Ptilard  was  the  first  natfon  to 
take  in>  arm^  In  defense  a^atnat  the  aftgrea* 
•or.    Other  nations  followLO. 

While  the  couQaicrauoD  «<u  ttlU  qpnadtng. 
Ib  liMi.  the  AUantic  Charter,  a  laMafs  of 
(ood  will,  reached  the  stricken  aaitoaa  aad 
lUied  their  hearu  with  hope  for  •  better 
future  Mill  tuns  of  human  belnga  saw  In 
that  document  the  Arm  reaolve  and  the  aol- 
emn  prtunlse  to  reature  juatlce  on  earth.  The 
■•w  alMiter  pT'xlaimed  (be  Chrtettan  moral 
prtMlpla  of  right  before  toialtxt  —  the  funda- 
■MBtal  rule  fur  international  relatione  and 
luttonat  airalra  la  lfii2.  30  Allied  Oovern- 
menta  siTxed  their  stgnaturea  to  thia  dccu- 
IV  By  thia  endorsement  the  good  aua< 
t.^e  realisation  of  the  no^jie  prln- 
gnir-etl   f\iriher  strength 

Ibday.  however  aa  the  terrible  war  Is  near. 
Itlf  Ita  cloalng  stA>>e  In  Ijiope.  It  t>ecomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  high  Ideals 
of  human  freedcwa  and  trtie  demeeracy  are 
not  bring  put  Into  practice 

The  democraclea  dr^w  the  sword  In  ds* 
fence  of  the  freedom  and  Integrity  of  Poland. 
Today  the  decisions  of  the  Cnmcii  Conference 
seem  to  atm  at  the  partltl'^n  of  Poland  alDng 
Itnfs  almllar  to  thoae  nf  the  Ruaso-Oerman 
Agreement  of  1838.  which  fUled  the  world 
with  diaguat  and  deapondenry.  These  ded- 
a>oa5  propoee  Uj  eatabiial)  a  goverament 
againat  the  will  of  the  peoples  of  Poland 
and  without  the  participation  of  her  coa- 
•tltutlonal   leaders. 

A  few  years  a^o  a  wave  ot  Indlrnation 
swept  the  democratic  countrtea  when  the 
free  and  Independent  sUtes  of  Sstonu, 
Latvia.  Uthuaixt*.  and  Finland  fell  victims 
of  aggression.  Today,  however,  little  or  noth- 
ing U  heard  of  their  plight.  When  the  peo- 
ples of  Tugoalar'.n  rose  In  arms  afnitnst  the 
aggreasora  the  whole  world  admired  their 
heroism  Today  as  a  reipjird  for  their  en- 
durance and  suffertnga.  the  Serb.  Slovene,  and 
Croat  oatloiM  are  being  put  at  the  mercy  of 
a  Oommuntst  dictatorship 

We  mention  Pot  and  In  the  first  place  be- 
catiae  hers  la  a  test  case.  R  Poland  were  de- 
prlvtd  cf  real  freedom  and  ludeper.d?n-^. 
all  the  other  countries  of  central  Bxtrrpe 
aojid   be  faced  mith  similar  clrcumsvancee 
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and  subject  to  almlUr  treatment.  It  wotild 
be  tragic  If  entire  nai  lana  oi-  national  gratia 
were  to  be  Incorpcrai  ed  Into  state  organisa- 
ttons  which  they  w<iuid  never  Join  voltui- 
tanly:  if  they  woulf  have  to  accept  gov« 
ernmenu  Impoked  u^m  them  from  ouuide 
without  the  allFhrest{rei!;ard  to  the  wlahaa  of 
the  peoples  concerned 

Furthermore,  guvenmenta  are  being  set 
up  pretending  tu  command  the  oonfldenea, 
approval,  and  suppnii  of  the  people  by  vir- 
tue of  their  composition.  In  actual  facl. 
however,  they  ara  con  ipoesd  tn  the  Arst  placa 
of  amenta  of  the  occvpylng  power:  seeoadly. 
of  indlvtdtiala  toleraed  by  that  powar;  and 
tn  the  third  Inatancc  only,  of  persona  forced 
Into  otBce  and  compilled  to  carry  out  their 
ruQCtlona  under  the  i  breat  of  death  to  them- 
selves or  their  faaul  M. 

The  decuions  of  tt  •  Crimea  Conference.  It 
appears,  have  creata  I  e— imioni  the  fulAl- 
■MBl  of  which  wou  i  ba  tantamount  to  a 
totsU  surrender  of  m  tre  thun  13  central  Eu- 
ropean natlona  to  th4  Soviet  Union  and  their 
enforrcd  aubalsslon  to  any  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion the  t7.  S  8.  R.  nay  bt  deslrotia  to  im- 
poee.  Theae  nauoni  wovild  ihua  be  plaoed 
at  the  mercy  of  anotli  er  totalitarian  dlctator- 
ahip  whose  regloie  U  In  ImvoAclUable  con- 
tradiction to  the  lav  s,  ethlrni,  religion,  cus- 
toma.  aoctal  and  acoB  amlc  at  ructure  and  his- 
torical trad  tlon  ge  leraily  recognized  and 
honored  In  the  civlllted  world. 

Tlie  decisions  of  ;he  Crimea  Conference 
are  causing  deep  cor  sternatlon  and  anxiety 
to  mlUlona  of  men  ind  women  In  Europe. 
The  Continent  Is.  Ir  fact,  (confronted  with 
developments  for  whi  ;h  there  exists  no  prece- 
dent tn  history. 

This  plain  atatem  mt  la  no  eiaggeratlon 
and  no  propaganda.  :>o  the  uontrary,  propa- 
ganda ta  aiming  at  o  mceallng  or  tarnishing 
the  truth  but  Is  unab  e  to  put  It  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  world  mu  it  awake  to  the  reality 
of  the  situation  and  recoc;nize  that  It  Is  es- 
sential to  guarantee  equal  freedom  and  In- 
dependence  to  all  nutlons  situated  between 
Germany  and  Ruwi  i  Liberated  countrlea 
cannot  remain  unde '  tbe  exclusive  control 
of  o»e  occupying  pe  Nr,  and  it  u  eaaeniial 
for  all  of  them  that  they  ahould  be  enabled 
to  develop  thoae  vitu  Unks  between  their 
nations  which  sre  ndlspensable  for  their 
peaceful  prof^reaa  am  I  proapertty. 

In  the  reconstruct  on  of  Europe  after  the 
ecd  of  hostilttiea  twu  periods  are.  In  general, 
rec.ignlsable.  In  th<  first,  the  repatriation 
of  all  displaced  pacf  la.  leatoratlon  of  their 
pniperties  and  raorga  ligation  of  the  civil  sd- 
min:strat!on  will  hav »  to  be  carried  out.  In 
tbe  second  p?rlod  a  census  will  have  to  be 
taktn  for  the  control  of  electoral  rights,  the 
organisation  of  const  ttuattotas  aad  slacttcm 
to  be  held  for  Uie  (BtsblllhBHBt  ot  dsoM- 
eratlc  governments. 

It  i«  ea.<<y  to  hold  elections  In  countries 
like.  e.  f  .  Great  Biiia  u  cr  the  United  States. 
where  the  polttlCHl  n  machinery  u  Intact  and 
where  there  stni  exHI  i  a  measure  of  political 
stability.  Not  so  on  the  Continent,  where 
the  machinery  for  l  he  elections  has  been 
wrecked  in  most  coti  atrles  and  no  polltMat 
stability  exists  toda:i|.  HaatUy  carried  out 
elections  would  only  lead  to  bogua  democ- 
raciea.  People  press  ng  for  such  are  only 
looking  for  opportunities  to  fl&h  In  troubled 
waters. 

During  both  periods  of  reconstruction 
hiter-Allled  military  joremmcnta  compoe-d 
of  repreeentatlves  of  t  r-.e  great  powers  should 
be  set  up  for  Joint  Control.  These  should 
only  be  withdrawn  ^hea  the  political  and 
economic  consolidation  of  the  countries 
concerned  is  flnaJiy  aecured.  Germany  and 
all  territories  between  pre- 1938  Germany  and 
pre>1838  Soviet  Russlu  should  thus  be  occu- 
pied and  no  change  should  be  Impneed  on 
the  Inhabitants  witliout  their  freely  ex- 
preaecd  will. 

In  thia  tragic  hour  wa  are  approaching 
aU  men  of  good  will,   all  Christian  cltisens 


of  the  world  with  the  txrgent  pica  not  to 
permit  the  extinction  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion In  tbe  boasalands  of  more  than  100.- 
OOOXKK)  Burcpaans. 

We  submit  as  immediate  measures  to  ba 
taken: 

Ceaaatlon  of  all  political  persecution  siKh 
as  executions,  imprisonment,  deportation, 
and  conscription  into  the  so-called  national 
armies  of  the  oountnas  coocsroed: 

Release  from  taaprtsoament  and  places  of 
deportation  of  all  persons,  first  of  aU  woaMtt 
and  eblldran,  and  granttnf  wItbotR  ditoy  of 
all  facilities  for  their  return  to  their  homes; 

Admission  of  the  Internsttonal  Red  Cress 
and  other  charitable  and  religious  orftanlaa- 
tlons  which  would  bring  help,  rel'ef .  and  eon- 
solatlon  to  the  tortured  and  starving  popu- 
lationi,  m  the  territories  occupied  by  Savtet' 
forces: 

Admisalon  to  those  territories  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  free  pren  of  the  demo- 
cratic countries  who  should  be  nllowed  to 
work  there  without  the  Interference  of  po- 
litical censorship. 

We  address  otirselves  to  the  conscience  of 
the  world.  Our  kinsmen  are  taielng  deci- 
mated by  firing  squads,  our  nations  factd 
with  slavery,  survatlon.  death,  and  extinc- 
tion. It  should  not  be  permitted  that  this 
war.  fotight  for  the  victory  of  Cui-.si.au  priu- 
clples  and  Ideals  shall  be  foufht  In  vain. 
Evil  shall  not  triumph  over  virtue,  might  otar 
right. 

We  pray  to  the  Almighty  that  He  may  open 
the  eyas  of  mankind  and  enlighten  its  lead- 
ers in  aectuing  aid  and  support  for  our 
rtshtaoua  causa  which  u  also  the  catwe  of 
the  whole  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  repreeenutlvee  of  the 
above-mentioned  nstlons 

The  Prewldlum  of  the  Centml  Euro- 
pean Federal  Club  In  London: 
Peter  Prldavok.  president;  Stefan 
FoaMan.  honorary  secretary;  Joref 
Ooitewakl.  senator  of  the  Reputj- 
lie  of  Poland:  Stanlslnw  Jozwiak. 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland:  Dr  Karel 
Locher;  Gen.  Lev  Prrhnla.  D  3.  O.; 
Prof.  Tadeusx  Sullmlrskl. 

Other  signatures  are  afBied  to  the  original 
of  this  document  prworrad  in  the  flies  of 
the  Central  European  Federal  Club. 


Wkat  Should  B«  the  Postwar  Policy  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

or  UfSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  have  spon  ored  House 
Confresslonal  Resolutions  21,  22.  and 
23  calling  for  a  world  security  organira- 
tlon  to  be  set  up  In  support  of  the 
moral  law  and  the  pattern  for  peace 
outlined  by  the  three  great  creeds  in 
America — Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish — have  occasion  to  be  heartened 
by  the  news  which  appeared  in  the 
press  today  Indicating  that  four  of  the 
great  powers  who  are  sponsoring  the 
meeting  In  San  Francisco— the  United 
SUtes.  Great  Biitain.  Russia,  and  China 
— have  agreed  to  accept  the  Chinese  plan 
for  a  world  rule  by  law. 


In  the  light  of  these  developments,  it 
does  not  seem  wholly  Inappropriate  that 
I  extend  into  the  Record  8  speech  which 
I  made  on  March  29,  1945,  at  Indianap- 
olis. Ind..  before  the  Indiana  Commit- 
tee for  Victory,  which  tri>ats  with  cer- 
tain aspects  of  this  question  of  rule  by 
law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to 
the  advantages  to  be  attained  by  requir- 
ing compulsory  submission  of  all  disputes 
to  the  International  World  Court,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  tliat  the  world 
hM  not  reached  the  point  where  It  is  yet 
willing  to  accept  the  thc<Ty  of  compul- 
sory enforcement  of  the  decisions. 
The  speech  follows; 
The  sublect  of  this  meeting,  What  Should 
Be  the  Postwar  Policy  of  th»  United  States? 
as  fsr  as  I  am  concerned,  requires  a  definition 
by  me  of  one  of  Its  terms,  ramely,  the  term 
"postwar."  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
term  "postwar"  means  all  of  the  future 
which  ll^s  before  the  United  States  after  the 
defeat  of  both  of  our  enemies.  It  certainly 
cannot  refei  to  some  limited  period  of  B 
months  or  a  yeir  after  the  termination  of 
this  conflict 

I  Insist  upon  this  definition  for  the  reason 
that  a  foreign  policy.  Just  Ike  a  domeatlc 
policy,  to  be  effective  must  b<  a  dynamic  and 
growing  thing  if  It  Is  to  have  any  force  or 
value.  I  Insist  upon  this  definition,  first,  be- 
csuse  1  believe  the  United  Ststes  must  live 
In  a  world  In  which  there  Is  an  organisation 
for  International  cooperation,  of  which  the 
United  Stntes  is  a  part. 

I  want  to  further  clarify  the  position  1 
have  Just  stated  by  pointing  out  that  those 
who  would  tell  the  people  that  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  an  International  organization  will 
guarantee  peace  are  guilty  ol  an  over-state- 
ment which  will  do  the  cause  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  great  harm.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  experiences  In  this  war,  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  war  by  but  25  years,  does 
Jtutlly  me  In  saying  that  It  hiis  been  demon- 
strated pragmatically  that  if  there  Is  no 
world  organization  of  which  we  are  a  part, 
we  will  most  certainly  be  involved  In  an- 
other war  nnd  that  In  s  lelatlvely  short 
time.  Our  attempt  for  35  years  to  segregate 
ourselves  from  world  affaln  and  by  that 
method  to  attempt  to  immanlze  ourselves 
from  world  problems  has  bee:i  demonstrated 
to  be  a  failure,  not  by  worls,  but  by  the 
tact  that  we  are  presently,  to*lay,  fighting  on 
more  fronu  and  In  more  paits  of  the  globe 
than  we  ever  dreamed  we  wdUld  fight  upon 
In  the  so-called  World  War  No.  1  of  181*- 
18.  Therifore.  the  need  cf  an  Interna- 
tional organization  and  the  r  ecesslty  for  the 
United  States  to  Join  that  organisation  Is 
firmly  establUhed  by  the  scientific  method  of 
trial  and  error,  which  all  of  the  so-called  re- 
alists of  the  world  have  approved  where  that 
method  has  bacn  applied  In  the  realm  of 
exact  science  dealing  with  taaterlal  things. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposition  needs 
no  further  discussion. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  there  Is  present 
In  America  a  mlsunderstandlr.g  which  greatly 
endangers  the  hope  of  future  generations  for 
permanent  peace  through  th<  odvance  of  the 
Judicial  order  into  the  worlc  and  that  that 
Xaallag  arises  out  of  an  atte  npt  of  some  to 
present  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  and 
the  resulU  of  the  YalU  Conference  as  the 
last  word  In  International  cooperation,  and 
that  once  these  proposals  become  a  reality 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
becomes  a  member  of  the  organization  which 
la  brought  to  completion  at  San  Francisco 
on  April  25.  that  then  nothing  more  need 
ever  be  said  and  done  upon  the  subject  of 
International  cooperation,  and  that  we  can 
all  sit  back  and  expect  peace  to  arise  be- 
catise  perfection  has  been  reached.  This  Is 
not  true.  Those  who  advocate  It  apparently 
advocate  It  because  they  do  not  trust  the 


American  people  or  because  they  feel  that 
those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  organization 
Is  by  no  ways  perfect,  that  It  does  not  estab- 
lish the  Juridical  order  in  the  world,  will 
destroy  the  chances  of  our  Joining  any  or- 
ganization by  stressing  too  much  the  Im- 
perfections and  limitations  which  are  In- 
herent In  the  present  proposals. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  fears  of  those 
who  are  attempting  to  sell  the  present  pro- 
posals .as  the  ultimate  In  international  co- 
operation are  based  upon  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  American  people  and  a  conse- 
quent fear  that  they  will  be  carried  away  by 
the  arguments  of  perfectionists.  I  have  more 
confidence  than  that  in  the  American  people. 
But.  on  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  It  is  my 
duty  to  point  cut  that,  while  tlie  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  and  the  pronouncements  as 
to  voting  procedure  whldt  came  out  cf  the 
Yalta  Conference  are  sufBctent  as  an  Initial 
step  to  Justify  our  adherence  to  them:  tluit 
they  are  not  perfection:  and  that  certain 
modifications  of  these  proposals  should  be 
urged  by  the  American  delegates  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  ability,  at  the  same  time  admitting  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  plan  as  presently 
propoeed  only  after  It  la  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  extensions  or  modifications 
or  changes  In  It,  as  proposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegates,  because  of  the  present  state 
of  enlightenment  among  world  powers,  can 
ncrt  be  Immediately  accepted. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Dumbarton  Oaks 
and  the  Yalta  Conference  arc  but  a  stepping 
stone  toward  the  creation  of  a  psrfectsd 
world  organization  calculated  to  produte 
peace  with  justice:  an  ultimate  organization, 
free  from  the  danger  that  power  will  be  ex- 
ercised without  regard  to  Justice,  which  con- 
dition must  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  mankind 
and  without  which  there  can  be  no  perma- 
nent peace  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  pface,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  create  a  confederacy  of  sovereign 
states  and  not  a  federation  of  states  having 
a  higher  degree  of  sovereignty  over  questions 
Involving  the  intesnatlonal  world  order. 
These  proposals,  therefore,  are  quite  com- 
parable to  the  propoaals  found  originally  In 
the  Artlclea  of  Confederation  adopted  by  the 
Thirteen  pre-Revolutlonary  War  States  In 
1778.  The  experiences  of  those  States,  oper- 
ating under  those  articles  for  0  years,  demon- 
strated to  them  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  federation  of  SUtes  and  the  calling  of  the 
convention  which  led  to  the  drafting  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  1787. 
The  development  of  our  Oovernment  thus 
demonstrates  thst  perfection  in  government 
must,  of  necessity,  be  a  matter  of  evolution, 
and  this  hlstorlcsl  fact  alone  Is  the  Justifica- 
tion for  our  adherence  to  a  world  organiza- 
tion built  upon  the  present  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  snd  the  proposals  arising  out  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  with  reference  to  the 
voting  procedures. 

The  present  proposals  do  not  deprive  tha 
United  States,  or  any  member  of  the  organ- 
ization, and  particularly  any  of  the  perma- 
nent members  of  the  Council,  cf  rny  part  of 
their  present  sovereignty,  becaufe,  under  the 
veto  powers  which  were  created  at  Yr.lU.  the 
provisions  of  chapter  8.  section  B.  which  have 
to  do  with  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  charter,  cannot  be  brought  to  play  agalnat 
any  permanent  member  of  the  Council  with- 
out Its  consent.  Nor.  Indeed,  can  they  be 
brought  into  play  against  any  power  without 
the  consent  of  each  of  the  five  members  of 
the  Council.  This  being  true,  there  are  no 
grounds  whatsoever  for  saying  that  the 
United  SUtes  Is  bound  by  the  present  pro- 
poaals, against  Its  wUl,  to  use  any  part  of  lU 
armed  forces  to  suppress  any  uprising  any- 
where In  the  world  or  to  police  any  part  of 
the  world. 

When  this  proposition  Is  clearly  understood 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  the  most  violent 
prewar  Isolationist  mtut  be  satisfied  and 
his  fear  of  surrender  of  sovereignty  forever 


removed.  If  he  is  Intellectually  honest,  ha 
must  find  new  argumenu  against  the  pro- 
posals and  forever  caat  Into  discard  those 
based  upon  loss  of  sovereignty  which  he  had 
previously  •xponxnitid  and  railed  upon. 

As  I  sutad  prevlmasly.  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept theae  proposals  as  a  minimum,  but  only 
en  the  coDdttlon  that  the  people  shall  be  told 
that  this  Is  but  a  stepping  stone  toward  tbe 
elimination  of  war  throu.i'h  the  extension  ot 
the  Juridical  order  Into  the  world;  and  fur- 
ther on  the  condition  that  I  may  urge  certain 
modifications  now  with  the  hopie  that  if  they 
strike  a  reaponslve  chord  In  the  American 
people,  that  they  be  advanced  by  our  dele- 
gates at  San  Francisco  seriously,  honestly, 
and  courageously,  not  for  the  purpose  of  pfs- 
venting  tlie  formation  of  a  world  orpaniaa- 
tlon  but  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Into 
being  at  this  time,  as  an  initial  stepping 
stone,  the  most  perfect  organization  which 
can  be  perfected,  having  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  world  for  International 
cooperation. 

Basically.  I  believe  that  the  chancea  for 
permanent  peace  In  the  world  cannot  ba 
brought  about  until  the  world  accepU  th* 
moral  law  and  the  Juridlclnl  o:d?r  as  tha 
basis  for  world  cooperation  and  world  gov- 
ernment. I  believe  firmly  in  the  seven  prin- 
ciples enunciated  In  the  Pattern  for  Peace 
contained  In  the  Catholic,  Jewlrh.  and 
ProteeUnt  declarations  on  world  peace, 
Blgned  by  the  leaders  of  those  faiths  and 
presented  to  America  and  to  the  world  on 
October  7,  1043.  Because  of  that  belief,  on 
January  17,  IMS,  together  with  Congress- 
men FnoHAN  and  Wxxss,  I  Introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  22,  which  embodied 
these  principles.  I  feel  that  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Jurldlclal  order  ahould  be  an 
International  court  of  Justice  and  not  an 
International  political  organisation.  There- 
fo:-e,  I  believe  that  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference should  produce  a  charter  which  haa 
within  It  a  requirement  for  a  compulsory 
stibmlGslon  of  all  disputes  which  cannot  bs 
otherwise  settled  and  that  this  compulsory 
submission  should  be  binding  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  permsnent  Council  as  well  ss 
all  other  members  of  the  organisation.  As 
X  shall  presently  develop,  I  do  not  ask  for 
compulsory  enforcement  by  the  security 
councils  ot  the  judicial  opinions  rendered 
by  the  court  upon  the  disputes  over  which 
It  Is  given  compulsory  Jurisdiction. 

I  find  Jiutlflcatlon  for  my  proposals  of 
compulsory  submission  of  all  disputes  In 
principle  number  five  of  the  "Pattern  for 
Peace"  which  reads  as  follows: 

"XNTZaNATIONAL     IltaTmmONS     TO     MAINTAIN 

PEAcx  wrrK  J  on  Its  uvn  tm  oaaaMnats 

"6.  An  enduring  peace  raqutras  the  organl- 
tction  of  international  institutions  which 
will  develop  a  body  of  International  law; 
guarantee  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  inUr- 
national  obligations,  and  revise  them  when 
neeessaryr  assure  collective  security  by  dras- 
tic llmlUtlon,  and  continuing  control  of 
armamenu,  compulsory  arbitration  and 
adjudication  of  controversies,  and  the  tisa 
when  necessary  of  adequate  sanctions  to 
enforce  the  law." 

It  happens  that  I  believe  that  the  Ills  of 
any  society,  from  the  family  up  throtigh  an 
International  society,  cannot  be  cured  by  a 
declaration  of  prlnclplos  or  the  mere  adop- 
•lon  of  rwwiuiioirf  announcing  principles. 
It  happens  that  I  believe  that  if  a  person  U 
to  make  a  contribution  to  society,  he  must 
do  more  than  declare  principles  or  partici- 
pate with  others  In  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions. He  must  then  offer  and  act,  upon  con- 
creU,  specific  proposals,  calculated  to  carry 
out  and  to  make  eftectlve  In  the  world,  the 
principles  and  propositions  In  which  he 
claims  to  have  a  belief.  He  must  do  this. 
even  though  by  acting  he  brings  himself 
onto  the  field  of  battle  and  Into  the  public 
arena,  where  his  specific  proposuls  may  bs 
rejected,  and  rejected  even   by   ttoam  who 
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have  heretofore  been  ntt8fl«d  to  paas  resoiti- 
Uons  upon  k  subject,  but  Lave  secretely 
been  unvllllng  to  take  any  action  or  to  run 
the  rUk  of  public  diafavor  by  proposing  any 
action  caJcuiated  to  make  effective  the  prtn- 
«^I«B  wbich  be  baa  propoaed. 

It  la  my  belief  that  If  we  are  to  extend  tbe 
JVtdlCAl  order  Into  the  world,  we  must 
itl«e  and  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
iee  of  the  world  the  limitations  In  the 
law  necessary  for  the  government  of  a  world 
•ricXy  And.  even  before  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  can  accept  a  world-wide  set  of  moral 
_  pnncipies.  they  mtiat  further  understand  and 
have  brought  to  their  attention  the  fact  that 
there  la  very  little  law  In  the  world  to  govern 
the  interrelations  of  nations  or  International 
law.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  vcrj  fact 
that  there  Is  presently,  today,  a  most  Im- 
perfect body  of  law  governing  international 
relations  cannot  be  logically  used  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  astablLshment  of  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  In  the  propcsed  international 
ctjurt  of  Justice,  but  that  this  very  imperfec- 
tion. In  a  sense,  will  never  be  cured  unless 
the  imperfection  Is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  peoples  of  the  varloua  nations  of  the 
earth  through  the  medium  of  a  series  of 
decisions  of  a  world  court  in  which  the  court 
recites  that  it  cannot  adjudicate  a  dispute 
because  there  U  no  existing  international  law 
or  existing  principles  of  law  governing  the 
Interrelations  of  nations  upon  which  It  ran 
act.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  \he  Juruts  who  would  administer  an  inter- 
national court  to  believe  that  they  would  not 
attempt  to  extend  International  law  by  de- 
claring prlnciplea  were  nonexistent,  which 
would  be  judicial  lei^lslatlon.  which  every 
student  of  the  Juridi'-sl  syytem  denounces: 
but  that,  to  the  contniry.  the  Jurists  of  this 
court.  If  given  compuinory  Jurlsd  ctlon  over 
all  disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration or  concaliaUon.  or  in  any  other  peace- 
ful manner,  would  hand  down  an  opinion 
that  they  could  not  settle  the  dispute  »s  a 
court  because  there  was  no  existing  law  ap- 
pliCKhle  to  tbe  dispute:  and  this  f.tct  alone 
would  force  the  rulers  and  representatives 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  sat'sfy  an 
aroused  people  by  making  an  initial  atteirpt. 
at  least,  to  cre«t« — by  legislative  action,  if 
neoeraary — •  rtile  of  intemat  tonal  law  to 
govern  disputes  whose  constant  cropping  up 
wouid.  of  Itself,  ev'dence  the  need  for  law  In 
that  particular  field  of  international  re- 
lations. 

I  wtah  to  point  out  further  to  these  who 
•ay  that  this  would  permit  the  court  to  hand 
down  rtillnf«  m  cases  where  there  was  no 
law.  that  such  an  argument  Is  a  perversion  of 
the  phUosophv  of  law  as  It  has  always  been 
understood  when  applied  within  nations. 
Hans  Kelsen.  a  distinguished  student  of 
International  law  who  was  Oliver  Wendell 
Holtr.ea'  lectin^r  at  Harvard  in  1S40  and  1941. 
In  his  mos*  receit  work.  Peace  Through  Law, 
published  In  1944.  pointed  this  out  very 
clearly  when  he  sald- 

"A  poatttve  legal  order  can  always  be  ap- 
plied to  any  conflict  whatsoever.  Only  two 
cases  are  possible,  either  the  legal  order 
contains  a  rule  obliging  one  party  to  behave 
as  The  other  party  demands,  or  the  legnl  order 
contains  no  yixh  rule.  In  the  first  case,  ap- 
pllcat'rn  of  tbe  legal  crder  to  the  conflict  has 
the  effect  of  admitting  the  claim:  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  the  application  of  the  legal  order 
has  the  effect  of  relectlng  the  claim." 

K  follows,  therefore  that  those  who  fear 
that  compulscry  adjudication  of  unsettled 
tutematlcnal  dtsnutes  by  an  International 
court  wruld  result  In  the  parties  being  sub- 
ject to  a  decision  affecting  a  controversy  as 
to  which  there  Is  presently  no  nile  of  Inter- 
national law.  results  from  »  ml/.understand- 
tag  of  the  nature  of  role  by  l\w. 

One  great  advantage  to  be  gained.  th«re- 
fore.  from  compulsory  adjudication  of  inter- 
national dlsptnes  Is  that  which  I  have  advo- 
cated, nttmdy.  that  the  Inadequacy  of  inter- 
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national  law  and  the  vast  fields  which  it  does 
not  cover  will  be  arcentuated  and  called  to 
the  attention  of  pedples  and  rulers  of  peoples 
to  a  greater  degre*  than  it  has  ever  been 
called  to  their  attention  before,  and  thereby 
the  need  for  the  ireatlon  of  a  greatly  ex- 
pended body  of  International  law  will  be 
de.lnitely  dellneateg.  I  know  of  no  way  by 
which  the  extenslii  of  the  J\iridical  order 
Into  tbe  world  can  I  e  accelerated  than  by  the 
time-honored  meth[)d  of  demonstrating  the 
lack  of  a  body  of  law  upon  «hlch  It  must 
exist,  so  that  from  t  le  deficiency  thus  demon- 
strated there  will  arise  In  the  world  a  demand 
for  the  elimination  ()f  this  deficiency. 

The  compulsory  submission  of  disputes  to 
the  International  ourt  would  also  assist  In 
remoTlng  the  coat  cf  hypocrisy  which.  In  the 
past,  too  often  has  been  used  as  a  cloak  to 
cover  a  sham  claim  that  a  political,  and. 
therefore,  nonjusticiable.  Issue  was  Involved 
between  nations,  wt  ereas  the  actual  Issue  was 
a  legal  one  covere<  by  the  law  of  nations. 
The  lullan  acgreaa  ion  against  Abyssinia  is 
one  of  the  most  slrlklng  examples  In  rela- 
tively recent  years  (if  the  use  of  this  method 
and  of  the  danger  to  world  peace  Inherent  In 
the  use  of  this  disl]  onorable  and  dishonored 
device. 

A  provision  for  cc  mpulsory  adjudication  of 
international  disputes  is  also  the  only 
method  that  I  can  see  by  which  any  of  the 
five  great  powers  w  ilch  are  to  have  per<na- 
nent  seau  on  the  World  Council  can  have 
disputes  involving  I  hem  subject,  at  least,  to 
the  weight  of  world  public  opinion  against 
any  of  them  whose  claim  against  any  other 
member  of  the  wor  d  organization — large  or 
small — ^ts  not.  in  re  ility,  founded  upon  Jus- 
tice or  hoixMr.  Uncer  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  as  they  noir  exist,  tofjether  with  the 
Yalta  formula  for  potlng.  this  is  the  only 
effect  which  a  requirement  for  compulsory 
adjudication  of  Inurnational  disputes  could 
have  upon  any  of  th  >  Big  Five  or  any  member 
of  the  family  of  nat  tons. 

In  order  to  allay  t  le  suspicions  or  the  fears 
of  those  who  would  claim  that  this  country 
wotild  be  subject  to  anything  else  except  to 
this  public  opinion,  under  the  proposition 
which  I  am  advancing.  I  shall  conclude  my 
present  treatment  af  this  subject  with  an 
analysis  of  chapter  VIII  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  and  the  effect  of  the  Yalta 
Conference  agreemei  it  as  to  voting  upon  It. 

Chapter  VIII  of  th  e  DuTibarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals deals  with  tie  arrangements  for  the 
maintenance  of  inWmatlonal  peace  and  se- 
cjrlty.  Including  tie  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  aggressina.  Section  A  deals  with 
the  subject  of  specific  settlements  of  dis- 
putes: section  B  desls  with  the  question  of 
determining  whethei  threats  to  the  peace  or 
acts  of  aggression  ei:ist.  and  If  they  do.  the 
action  to  be  taken  tinder  the  charter  with 
respect  thereto;  sec  ;lon  C  has  to  do  with 
regional  arrangemen  a.  and  while  the  second 
•eutence  of  paragnph  1  of  secUon  C  is 
covered  by  the  Yalta  agreement,  my  obsen,-a- 
tlons  upon  section  A  rlU  dUpose  of  my  think- 
ing upon  ssctlon  C  without  requiring  sps- 
iific  reference  thereto. 

The  Dumbarton  Ciaks  proposals  contem- 
plate a  security  coi  ncil  consisting  of  five 
permanent  member  i:  the  United  States. 
Russia.  Great  BrlUir .  China,  and  ultimately 
Prance;  and  six  n<inpermanent  members. 
The  conferees  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  left  the 
method  of  voting  In  t|ie  council  open  because 
they  could  not  reach  |n  agreement.  At  Yalta 
the  representatives  lof  tbe  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain  reached  an  agree- 
ment as  to  voting  pnicedures  which  la  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Saii  Francisco  Conference. 
Under  the  agre«nen  ;.  each  memt)er  of  the 
Council,  permanent  cr  nonpermanent.  or.  as 
I  shall  hereinafter  res  jectlvely  refer  to  them. 
large  and  small  powr  s.  shall  have  one  vote; 


on  all  matters  other 


I 


than  those  set  out  In 


subsection   A   of   chi  pter   VUI    and    In    the 


second  sentence  of  paragraph  1  of  section  C 
of  that  chapter,  decisions  must  be  made  by 
the  affirmative  vole  of  seven  members,  in- 
cluding the  concurring  or  affirmative  vote 
of  each  of  the  five  large  powers.  This  ar- 
rcnftment  applies  to  all  decisions  for  the 
use  of  force  contained  In  section  B  of  chap- 
ter vni  and  Its  effect  is  to  give  a  veto  against 
the  use  of  power  against  Itself  to  each  of  tbe 
five  large  powers  In  other  words,  under  this 
arrangement,  the  United  States  could  pre- 
vent the  use  of  international  force  and  any 
action  by  the  military  staff  of  the  world 
organlxatlon  against  itself  by  the  simple 
process  of  refusing  to  vote  for  the  use  of 
such  force  against  itself.  Or.  more  than  that, 
it  could  prevent  the  use  of  International  force 
against  any  other  powers,  large  or  email,  by 
the  simple  procedure  of  voting  against  the 
use  of  such  force — tlJs  is  the  reason  why 
I  statad  earlier  that  even  tbe  most  violent 
isolationist  should  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posals as  they  now  exist,  for  the  reason  that 
our  Nation  cannot  be  forced  either  to  use  its 
own  force  or  to  permit  the  force  of  any  other 
nations  to  be  used,  for  policing  the  world  In 
any  case  where  It  Is  felt  that  the  dispute 
involved  did  not  Justify  the  use  of  sanctions, 
force,  or  Intervention,  either  by  itself  or  by 
the  Joint  military  power  of  the  fcur  other 
great  powers.  The  United  States  also,  by  its 
own  action  could  prevent  the  use  of  such 
power  against  itself.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  loss  of  sovereignty  involved  in  such  ar- 
rangements, particularly  so  far  as  any  of  the 
five  large  powers  are  concerned. 

It  might  be  expected  that  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  all  persuasive  means  short  of 
force,  which  are  provided  for  under  section 
A  of  chapter  VIII.  that  the  Council  could 
act  without  a  too  strenuous  veto  upon  this 
power,  because  i,uch  a  veto  might  readily  be 
used  to  prevent  even  the  moral  perstiasion 
Involved  in  an  aroused  world-wide  public 
opinion  from  being  brought  to  bear  upon 
an  aggresfive  power  through  the  simple  ex- 
pediency of  refusing  to  parmlt  a  dispute 
which  any  permanent  member  of  the  Coim- 
dl  wished  to  hush  up.  from  bein^  investi- 
gated or  settled  by  peaceful  means.  This 
condition  esists  under  the  present  .';tatus  for 
the  reason,  that  although  any  member  of 
the  Security  Council  involved  In  a  dispute  is 
required  to  abstain  from  voting,  sull  any 
one  of  the  remaining  three  or  four  l&r^e 
powers — assuming  that  the  dispute  wca 
either  between  two  large  powers  or  between 
a  large  power  and  a  small  one — could  pre- 
vent any  action  being  taken  under  section 
A  by  the  simple  device  of  refusing  to  concur. 
ThU  Is  true  because  the  YalU  voting  agree- 
ment still  requires  the  concurring  vote  of  all 
of  the  nonlnvolved  large  powers  before  any 
of  the  ln.?trumentalltles  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment provided  for  in  section  A  can  be  in- 
voked. 

Under  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  procedures  and 
the  Yalta  agreement  for  voting,  there  Is  no 
arrangement  by  which  the  Council  can  he 
required  to  order  all  disputes  submitted  to 
the  International  World  Court.  Yet.  the 
whole  purpose  of  an  organization  to  preserve 
the  peace  should  be  centered,  as  much  as 
possible,  m  making  the  peaceful  means  ef- 
fective, so  that  the  use  cf  force  should  be 
resolved  Into  a  position  of  last  resort,  rather 
than  accentuated  as  It  is  presently.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the  Yalta 
proposals  with  reference  to  voting  be  amend- 
ed to  require  mandatory  submission  to  the 
International  Court  of  all  disputes  which  ere 
not  settled  by  any  of  the  other  merra  out- 
lined In  paragraph  3  of  section  A  of  chapter 
VIII.  I  also  propose  that  as  to  this  manda- 
tory power  there  be  no  veto  by  a  large  power, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly,  and  that  no 
member  or  members  of  the  Council,  either 
large  or  small,  who  are  parties  to  a  dlroute 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  this  question. 

As  against  those  who  would  say  that  a  dis- 
pute endangering  world  pcMe  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pend  btforv  the  court  for  a 
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decision  and  thus  become  so  magnified  as  to 
endanger  world  peace.  I  am  further  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Council  should  have  the 
right  to  exercise  the  power  vested  in  It 
under  section  B  of  chapter  VUI  before,  con- 
current with,  or  after  It  ordered  submission 
of  the  disputes  to  the  International  court. 
In  either  of  these  events,  the  security  coun- 
cil, by  exercising  its  powers  under  section  B 
would  be  merely  occupying  a  position  com- 
parable to  that  of  a  policeman  who  holds 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  by  the  arm  to  prevent 
them  from  harming  each  other  or  endanger- 
ing the  community,  at  the  same  time  taking 
them  before  the  court  and  requiring  them 
to  submit  their  cause  to  the  magistrate  for 
decision. 

Any  action  taken  by  the  Council  under 
section  B  would  not  constitute  an  execution 
of  a  Judgment  of  the  court,  because  I  do  not 
propose  to  disturb  this  power  In  any  respect 
whatsoever.  We,  therefore,  do  not  have  a 
situation  presented  where  the  Security  Coun- 
cil would  attempt  to  enforce  an  order  of  the 
court  In  cases  where  International  law  did 
not  apply.  The  action  of  the  Security 
Council  under  the  present  state  of  world 
enlightenment  Is  called  Into  being  without 
regard  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties.  It 
therefore  does  not  constitute  an  enforcement 
of  the  court's  decisions.  Nor  do  I  propose  a 
mandatory  enforcement  of  the  decisions. 
But,  a  decision  coming  after  action  under 
section  B  would  again  have  the  salutary 
effect  of  pointing  up  any  deficiency  in  Inter- 
national law  as  It  now  exists.  This  Is  one 
of  the  fundamental  purposes  behind  the 
whole  proposal  to  require  a  mandatory  sub- 
mission of  cases  to  the  International  court. 
I  think  the  effects  which  can  be  expected 
from  conferring  mandatory  Juri.«dlctlon  upon 
the  International  court  can  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

First.  A  mandatory  submission  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  all  that  Is  asked. 
We  do  not  propose  or  suggest,  at  this  stage 
of  the  development  of  international  law,  that 
there  shall  be  a  mandatory  enforcement  of 
the  court's  decision. 

Second.  It  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
force  the  development  of  International  law 
by  demonstrating,  through  the  court's  de- 
cisions, the  present  Inadequacy  of  that  law. 
Third.  A  mere  novice  in  the  realm  of  In- 
ternational relations  understands  the  dan- 
ger to  world  peace  involved  In  the  present 
distinction  between  legal  or  Justiciable  and 
political  or  nonjustificiable  disputes.  He  is 
also  aware  of  the  fact  that  In  the  absence 
of  mandatory  submission  of  causes  to  an 
International  court,  many  dishonorable  and 
warlike  acts,  which  were,  in  fact,  legal  and 
Justiciable,  have  been  hidden  behind  the 
hypocritical  mask  or  a  professed  Indignity 
to  national  honor  or  some  other  form  of 
falsely  presented  so-called  political  issue, 
which  the  parties  refused  to  submit  for  ad- 
judication Mandatory  adjudication,  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  would  tear  away  this  mask 
and  make  Ineffective  one  of  the  devices  by 
which  the  peace  of  the  world  has  been  re- 
peatedly upset. 

Fourth.  It  Is  the  only  effective  way  to 
bring  the  weight  of  world  public  opinion 
into  action  against  the  five  great  powers  and 
It  is  the  only  procedure  by  which  an  abuse 
of  power  by  them  can  be  subject  to  any 
deterrent,  either  peaceftil  or  forceful. 

We  are  told,  and  we  want  to  believe,  that 
this  power  can  be  granted  to  the  five  great 
powers  because  they  are  peace-loving  na- 
tions. If  they  are  peace-loving  nations,  then 
they  will  not  be  afraid  to  submit  their  action 
to  the  decisions  of  an  International  cotirt  to 
be  vindicated  In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  As 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  I  have 
sufficient  confidence  that  we  shall  continue 
In  the  future  to  be  a  peace-loving  nation, 
willing  to  submit  our  actions  to  such  an  Im- 
partial tribunal  In  order  that  they  may  be 
vindicated  before  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  ask  of  the 


other  four  great  powers  that  they  shall  be 
willing  to  support  this  proposal  as  evidence 
of  their  own  future  Intentions. 

A  critical  analysis  therefore  of  the  situa- 
tion which  confronts  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  they  face  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence no  method  better  calculated  to  advance 
International  law.  Surely,  there  is  no  method 
by  which  the  cause  of  peace  can  be  better 
advanced  than  by  calling  Into  being  the 
public  opinion  of  the  people  of  good  will  of 
this  world — which  Is,  and  shall  remain  for- 
ever after,  one  world — than  the  Impartial 
decision  of  Jurists  who  hold  a  reputation, 
both  national  and  international,  for  In- 
tegrity and  ability. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irx  the 
course  of  this  war  many  things  have  hap- 
pened to  bring  forcefully  to  the  mind  of 
our  people  the  manner  in  which  our 
communities  and  our  people  back  home 
are  so  closely  tied  in  with  the  success  of 
the  war.  Recently  two  Such  instances 
have  impressed  me.  I  realize  that  these 
instances  are  only  two  among  thousands 
but  I  do  feel  that  they  are  typical. 

In  the  article  by  the  late  and  greatly 
lamented  Ernie  Pyle  as  it  appeared  in 
the  Decatur  (Ala.)  Daily  on  March  30, 
1945,  the  story  was  told  of  how  one  of 
Decatur's  fine  young  men  became  an  ace. 
That  part  of  the  article  follows: 

PTLX    TELLS     HOW     ENSIGN     TROtTP    OF     DICCATini 
BECAME  ACE 

In  the  Western  Pacific.— The  pilot  on  our 
carrier  who  shot  down  the  first  Jap  plane  of 
our  trip  was  Ensign  Frank  Troup,  of  Decatur, 
Ala.  It  was  a  reconnaissance  plane,  and  he 
got  It  the  day  before  we  got  to  Tokyo  waters. 

It  was  his  fifth,  and  made  him  an  ace. 
Troup  said  the  only  reason  he  got  It  was  that 
he  happened  to  be  closer  than  his  wing- 
mates  when  they  spotted  it. 

The  boys  who  fly  the  patrols  say  that  when 
they  /spot  a  single  Jap  plane,  everybody  In 
the  patrol  opens  wide  open,  and  It's  Just 
like  a  horse  race  to  see  who  gets  within  shoot- 
ing distance  first.    This  time  It  was  Troup. 

Next  in  line  to  Troup  was  Ensign  Bob 
Hlckle,  of  (146  Santa  Ana  Street)  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  That  was  the  third  time  they'd 
been  together  when  Troup  got  a  plane.  It 
had  almost  got  to  be  a  Joke.  Hlckle  had 
gradually  worked  Into  the  same  category  as 
"always  a  bridesmaid,  but  never  a  bride." 

Hlckle  Joked,  "Now  that  Troup  has  got  five, 
he'll  have  to  start  helping  me  get  some." 

And  the  very  next  morning  Hlckle  came 
back  glowing.  He  had  got  his  first  plane. 
Yes;  Troup  was  with  him.  but  Hlckle  got  It 
all  by  himself,  without  any  help. 

I  asked  Hlckle  how  It  felt,  and  he  said  that 
he  was  so  anxious  to  get  him  that  he  almost 
ran  Into  the  pieces  when  the  Jap  turned  over 
In  the  air  and  exploded. 

In  tinother  item  appearing  in  the  Trl 
Cities  Daily.  Sheffield,  Ala.,  recently,  the 
story  Is  toid  of  a  local  paratroop  officer 
making  a  broadcast  Just  before  Jump- 
ing with  his  troops  behind  German  lines 
and  how  in  that  broadcast  he  told  of 
his  own  feeling  of  security  because  of 


the  fact  that  the  fighting  equipment  and 
material  he  was  using  had  come  from 
his  own  home  and  surrounding  sec- 
tion— the  aluminum  in  his  plane  from 
the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  at  Sheffield,  and 
the  ammunition  he  was  using  from  the 
arsenals  at  Huntsville.  The  news  item 
follows: 

These  listening  to  the  Army  Hour  Stinday 
afternoon  heard  Capt.  Harry  B.  Rahner.  son 
of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Rahner.  324  North  Court  Street, 
Florence,  speaking  from  an  Army  transport 
plane  carrying  paratroopers  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines  along  the  Rhine.  Captain  Rahner, 
In  command  of  the  paratroopers  aboard  the 
transport,  stated  that  neither  he  nor  his 
men  were  afraid,  for  their  plane  was  of  the 
aluminum  made  by  his  friends  at  the  Reyn- 
olds plant  and  that  their  ammunition  was 
made  by  his  friends  at  the  Redstone  arsenal. 
Huntsville.  He  spoke  Just  before  making  h-s 
nineteenth  Jump,  but  It  was  to  be  his  first 
combat  take-off.  Captain  Rahner  Is  an  elec- 
trical engineer,  having  received  his  degree 
from  Auburn  In  1935.  After  his  graduation, 
he  was  employed  by  Birmingham  Electric  Co. 
for  5  years.  An  officer  In  the  Reserve,  he 
asked  to  be  assigned  to  active  duty  In  Sep- 
tember 1940,  and  In  November  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Jackson.  S.  C.  as  a  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Field  Artillery.  He  was  later  stationed 
at  Fort  Bragg.  N.  C,  and  Camp  Blandlng. 
Fla.,  and  It  was  In  October  1942,  whUe  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Shelby,  that  he  volun- 
teered for  the  paratroopers.  He  was  sent 
to  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga..  where  he  received  his 
wings  March  13,  1943.  Captain  Rahner's 
wife,  Annie  Lee  Livingston  Rahner.  is  mak- 
ing her  home  with  her  parents  In  Orangeburg. 
S.  C. 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  OASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVfeS 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.   CLASON.     Mr.   Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence, the  hopes  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple every«'here  are  high  that  the  deci- 
sions reached  there  will  guarantee  the 
political  integrity  of  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  who  have  fought  valiantly 
as  our  allies  against  the  Nazi  aggressor. 
A  great  body  of  American  citizens  are 
concerned  that  Poland  be  accorded  fair 
treament  in  the  deliberations  and  In  the 
solutions  of  the  delegates  of  the  difficult 
problems  which  are  to  be  solved.    In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  the  following  statement  of 
the  Federation  of  Polish  Combined  Clubs 
and  Societies  of  Chicopee,  CWcopee  Palls 
and  Willimansett,  Mass.    I  commend  its 
reading  and  careful  consideration  to  all 
Members  of  Congress: 

The  decision  of  the  Yalta  Conference,  with 
respect  to  Poland  provoked  a  storm  of  protest 
and  denouncement  from  a  great  mass  of  lib- 
erty loving  people  In  America. 

The  spirit  of  fair  play  so  deeply  rooted  In 
us  since  youth.-  and  so  typically  American, 
cannot  but  be  outraged  at  the  shabby  treat- 
ment accorded  Poland  for  her  valiant  stand 
against  Axis  aggression,  for  the  t«Tlbie 
aacrifles  and  horrible  suffermgs  e°^"^««.2 
her  people  because  of  their  loyalty  to  tha 
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AUtcd  c»u«e  as  proved  toy  Gfniuui  failure 
U>  And  coUabonkikmUu  or  Qutallnsi  amoo^ 
them;  and  for  tbe  unmatched  courage.  loy- 
alty, tnd  dartng  of  Polish  soldiers  Bnd  atr- 
Rwn  In  carrylnK  on  relentle»«  warfare  afalnst 
the  murderoua  Invaders  of  their  country 

Polar.d  baa  earned,  and  rightTully  deserve?, 
a  bl«h  poattioa  among  tb*  >>*ti^n«  oi  um 
world,  instead  of  betni^  penalized  with  the 
kMs  of  one-half  her  territory 

Boih  Mr  Rcoanrelt  and  Mr  Churchill  spoke 
of  eoinpmaation  to  Poland  Clearly,  state- 
BMnta  of  this  nature  are  admissions  that  a 
wroni;  has  been  conumtted.  (or  where  there 
la  DO  wrong  there  is  no  need  for  compenaa- 
tion.  Poland  docs  not  sedc.  nor  doea^  she 
need,  oompenaatvsn.  All  she  want*  la  what 
belongs  to  her. 

Trtm  appurtlonment  of  extern  Poland  la 
ancthrr  Munich-like  comprcjcne^  which  can- 
not lead  to  a  perinanei.t  peuce  Purther,  It 
■tore  neeLTlT  approximates  a  ratUv^atlon  at 
the  Molourv-Ribbentrop  line,  rather  than  the 
•o-«;Uled  Curxju  line,  which  never  conteni- 
plated  that  Lwow.  Wlino.  and  e«»l«(n  Galicla 
atocuM  go  to  Soviet  Ruaala. 

Mr  Bdward  Stettinlus  8<>creUry  of  State, 
•aid:  '*It  has  been  the  conautantly  held  pol- 
icy ot  the  United  Siatas  Government  that 
Qucatioua  relating  to  boundaries  should  be 
kept  In  abeyance  until  the  termination  of 
hoatUiUca  "  Mr.  Authauv  Eden.  Brttiah  For- 
eign Secretary,  said  on  July  30.  1941:  "I  aiso 
deaire  to  a&surc  you  (Poland)  that  Hia  Ma]- 
eety's  Oovemmeut  do  not  reccjgntie  any  terri- 
torial changes  which  had  been  effected  in 
Poland  since  August  1939  * 

When  tubec<)uent  actions  controvert  these 
aaaertloos.  la  it  possible  for  other  ccuntrtes 
to  have  faith  and  confidence  In  spoken  or 
written  pledges  of  high  Government  repre- 
aentatrve:?  Are  our  American  boy?  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  preservation  of  power 
politics?  Is  tiua  our  ouocepuon  of  national 
honor? 

Firm  In  the  belief  that  our  repreeentattves 
In  Congreas  and  cur  delegates  to  the  San 
Pranctsco  Conference  desire  to  uphold  our 
natlooal  booor  and  back  op  Amertca's  pledge 
of  freedom  and  democracy  for  all  countries, 
large  or  small,  we  urge  most  vigorously  that : 

1.  ^land  be  accorded  the  same  rights  and 
prinleget  accorded  nil  members  of  the 
United  Nations  by  being  represented  at  the 
Coitfcreuce. 

2  Boundaries  be  left  unchanged  until  hcs- 
tlliUes  are  terminated,  and  residents  of 
areas  In  question  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  deride  freely,  without  coerrton  from  any 
•oorce.  where  they  wtah  to  belonit. 

S.  An  Allied  Commission  be  appointed  to 
prevent  the  removal  from  eastern  Poland  of 
Poles  who  are  opposed,  or  are  svL^pected  of 
opposing,  the  Soviel-sponaored  Lublin  gov- 
ernment Moreover  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Poles  atready  transplanted  from  this 
area  abould  be  returned  to  their  homes  pncr 
to  the  elections,  or  falling  that,  some 
method  be  devised  to  give  them  repiescnta- 
Uon  in  the  \\>tlng. 

WAT-m  M.  GaoTKi. 

Presulenf. 

JOSITH  A    NOWAK. 

Seorefary. 
AooLra  J   GOLKN. 
WaLTB   J.    TtTBCXSKI. 
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or  scratch  their  backs.  Here.  I  might  say. 
we  concentrate  on  light,  trying  to  keep  It  a 
lively  light,  to  be  sure,  and  under  no  bush- 
els. Nor  Is  this  forum  meant  to  be  a  stall 
for  sacred  cows.  In  fact,  next  year.  If  we 
have  5.0CO  Instead  of  500  members,  and  two 
forums  a  month  Instead  of  one.  as  well  as 
our  weekly  programs  on  the  air  (which  you 
know  we  have  over  WOV)  I  wotild  like  to 
see,  for  example,  a  good  evening's  dlsctis- 
slon  of  modern  art.  with,  shall  we  say.  Jo 
Danson  as  umpire.  And  you  can  have  a 
lot  of  fun. 

Now,  tonight  for  example,  we  here.  I  think, 
on  the  platform,  are  all  agreed  that  world 
peace  depends  on  world-mlndednesa  and  In- 
terdependence, and  not  on  the  pharlsaical 
Isolation  nor  aloofness.  We  thank  God.  I 
think  all  of  ns  here,  for  Tehersn,  Moscow, 
Yalta,  and  for  Dumbarton  Oaks.  But  as 
somebody  said,  we  are  by  no  means  out  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  yet. 

And  tonight  I  can  see.  in  spite  of  our 
unanimity  of  basic  agreement  here,  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  thorny  questions,  and  there  will 
be  some  from  the  audience  later.  I  foresee 
the  question  of  economic  expansion.  We  all 
agree  it  is  necessary.  At  all  events,  it  is 
a  fact.  Yet  Mr.  Joseph  Grew,  in  his  book, 
let  slip— and  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  I 
must  say— he  let  slip  the  phrase  that  the 
line  between  economic  expansion  and  ex- 
ploitation was  often  hard  to  see. 

Another  thing  we  can  trip  ourselves  over: 
What  are  the  solvents  and  reconciliations 
to  be  tendered  In  the  postwar  period  to 
the  Allied  uncomifortables — because  they 
make  us  feel  uncomfortable — Marshal  Tito, 
Red  China,  Greek  partisans.  De  Gaulle,  the 
Spanish  underground?  I  have  very  definite 
feeling*  on  those,  but  I  doubt  If  six  other 
people  would  have  the  same  feelings. 

What  is  a  colonial  possession  between 
friends,  may  I  ask?  WeU,  there  Is  Hong 
Kong.  What  resurrection  do  we  offer  Manila 
(oiu-  own  adopted  child)  or  the  Jews?  How 
can  we  curb  the  old,  reactionary  political 
machines  in  America,  as  well  as  in  France, 
and  In  England,  from  upsetting  the  apple 
cart  in  their  lust  to  get  back  In  the  drivers 
seat? 

Wow,  some  of  these  wUl  be  thoroughly 
aired  tonight.  But,  as  I  am  told  there's  a 
curfew  law.  we  wont  get  around  to  all  of 
them.  However.  I  think  the  moment  has 
arrived  to  get  on  with  some  of  these  excite- 
ments, and  I  shall  now  caU  upon  our  speak- 
ers to  hand  you  the  fullest  excitement  that 
is  before  us. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  botanical  for  a  mo- 
ment. There  is  a  charming  flower  which  in 
the  Biiabethan  period  was  called  the  "R>'e 
of  Day."  because  it  Is  white  and  gold.  But 
for  aU  its  being  white  and  gold,  it  has  not 
lost  lu  roots  In  our  plain,  home  fields.  It 
Is.  in  other  words,  the  day's  eye,  or  the  daisy. 

There  is  a  lady  who,  because  of  her  cour- 
age, her  charm  and  her  Intelligence — because 
of  those  things  which  are  her  passports 
to  any  country,  I  might  add— was  lately  our 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Norway.  She  is  now 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Women 
in  Inctustry  of  the  Council  of  National  De- 
fense, and  Democratic  National  Oommittee- 
woman  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  She 
Is  also,  and  very  proudly  so.  vice  president 
of  Americans  United  for  International  Co- 
operation. And  I  would  add  that  she  too, 
to  her  friends,  is  known  as  Daisy. 

So  it  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present 
Mrs.  Borden  Harrlman.     (Aplause.I 

Mrs.  J.  BoKDEiv  HAMtncAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
a  cheerful  subject  to  talk  about,  such  •■ 
unity  In  the  postwar  world  through  a 
United  Nations  organization.  I  do  not  xxMsn 
to  underestimate  the  difficulties  and  the  out- 
rag«and  the  misery  all  around  us  or  the 
horrors  still  to  face  before  peace  comes.  I 
am  only  trying  to  say  that  the  future  Is 
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worth  fighting  for,  and  must  be  made  in  the 
great  mold  of  democracy. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that  this  is  a  peo- 
ples' war,  a  peoples'  revolution.  The  people 
of  the  world  are  on  the  march  and  they 
must  have  an  understanding  and  a  vision 
or  they  will  not  succeed  In  their  goal.  What 
Is  their  goal?  If  I  read  them  rightly,  they 
want  something  different  from  the  last 
peace,  which  was  not  a  good  peace.  It  was 
not  what  the  people  of  the  world,  through 
4  long  years  of  war,  had  hoped  for. 

This  time  an  organization  to  save  man- 
kind from  destruction  must  not  be  made 
light  of  or  discarded.  The  same  talent  and 
energy  that  has  been  put  into  erecting  the 
machinery  of  war  should  be  put  Into  the 
machinery  for  peace. 

My  complete  conviction  Is  that  there  will 
be  a  United  Nations  organization  evolved 
out  of  the  present  international  turmoil,  but 
I  am  an  optimist.  Let  me  asstire  you  that 
even  I  know  that  we  have  a  rough  road  to 
travel  before  we  can  be  sure  of  Senate  ap- 
proval of  America's  participation.  But  the 
mere  creation  of  such  an  organization  is 
only  the  beginning.  It  must  have  behind 
it,  in  each  country,  a  mobilized  opinion  and 
a  working  force  of  people.  No  government 
cr  movement  has  ever  been  maintained  un- 
less supported  by  Its  people — this  will  be 
even  more  true  of  an  International  one. 
Our  big  Job  after  we  get  the  International 
organization  will  be  to  develop  an  educated 
and  alert  people  who  will  Insure  that  Its 
powers  are  used  really  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  or  to  pre- 
serve a  dubious  status  quo. 

The  $64  question  is.  How  can  we  main- 
tain and  Improve  United  Nations  unity  after 
we  get  It?  To  do  It  we  must  develop,  or 
find  the  way  to,  a  sense  of  belonging  to  an 
international  community  and  a  feeling  for 
that  community  such  as  we  now  feel  for 
our  Nation  through  patriotism.  Patriotism 
is  loyalty.  We  have  found  the  way  to  ex- 
pand our  sense  of  loyalty  from  the  family 
group  to  the  home  town,  to  the  State,  and 
to  the  Nation.  Now  we  must  take  the  next 
step — to  include  all  the  human  race  in  one 
family. 

As  members  of  a  family  have  different  tem- 
peraments and  tastes,  and  we  fight  with 
them  but  try  for  the  good  of  the  whole  to 
reconcile  our  differences,  so  we  must  strive 
to  have  the  sanre  attitude  toward  our  neigh- 
boring peoples.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
we  love  them  all,  or  that  we  must  love  them 
all.  Of  course,  we  won't.  Many  times  they 
win  annoy,  us,  and  undoubtedly  we  will 
annoy  them,  but  the  time  is  here  that, 
whether  we  like  It  or  whether  we  don't,  we 
are  rapidly  being  forced  Into  the  necessity 
for  Intimate  contacts  with  all  the  world. 
Now  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  break- 
fast in  New  York  and  dine  In  London,  and 
every  great  base  Is  within  60  hours  of  every 
other  great  base,  we  can  no  longer  hold  our- 
selves aloof  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Shortly  before  he  died,  Wendell  Willkle 
made  the  following  statement:  "I  tell  you 
that  If  a  man  Is  not  in  favor  of  the  closest 
possible  relations  of  all  nations,  then  it  does 
not  matter  what  else  he  Is.  Such  a  man 
will  be  antllabor.  even  If  he  praises  labor  24 
hours  a  day.  He  will  be  antllabor  because 
be  win  be  working  for  a  contracted  America, 
a  less-prosperous  America.  For  the  very 
sanre  reason,  such  a  man  will  be  antibusl- 
ness.  In  the  deepest  sense,  even  though  he 
may  consider  himself  a  servant  of  busi- 
ness, even  though  he  falls  on  his  knees  be- 
fore business.  He  will  be  antlbuslness  be- 
cause he  win  be  working  for  a  smaller  Amer- 
ica, a  less-important  America.  This  is  the 
touchstone  to  a  man's  entire  position  in 
politic*  today." 

How  can  we  go  about  reaching  this  Ideal? 
First,  we  must  assume  that  our  Joining  a 
vorld  organization  Is  only  a  beginning.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  working  so  long  In  the 


international  field  may  be  too  inclined  at 
that  time  to  relax,  to  say  that  now  our  Job 
Is  done  and  we  can  take  a  rest.  And  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  has  a  habit  of 
thinking  that  to  pass  a  law  is  all  that  is 
required  to  handle  a  situation. 

This  Is  no  time  for  us  to  continue  that  old 
habit.  If  the  United  States  Senate  approves 
our  taking  part  In  the  new  international  pat- 
tern, It  win  still  be  necessary  to  make  the 
machinery  work.  The  officials  (our  own  rep- 
resentatives as  well  as  those  of  other  coun- 
tries) whose  task  it  Is  to  handle  our  Inter- 
national problems,  must  feel  behind  them 
the  weight  of  Informed  and  opinionated 
peoples.  They  must  not  be  left  In  a  vacuum. 
The  absence  of  sufficiently  powerful  organi- 
zational support  of  International  law,  the  free 
flow  of  trade  and  collective  security  among 
popular  groups  was  one  of  the  essential  rea- 
sons for  the  break-down  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

I  myself  have  heard  the  foreign  ministers, 
meeting  at  Geneva,  complain  that  they  were 
too  removed  from  reality — that  they  needed 
closer  contact  with  the  people — that  It  took 
too  long  in  a  crisis  for  public  opinion  to 
register. 

In  this  country  we  have  proved  that  the 
safest  base  for  sound  government  lies  In  the 
party  system.  Through  the  mechanism  of 
the  parties  we  debate  our  great  national  Is- 
sues. Perhaps  In  time  we  will  come  to  that 
Internationally.  Perhaps  not,  but  for  the 
present  we  should  encourage,  and  work  with 
our  own  Interest  groups — at  the  International 
level. 

We  have  many  good  starts,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  the  International 
Food  Institute  at  Rome,  the  new  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  Pan-American 
Bar  Association,  etc.  We  should  extend  each 
such  domestic  organization  to  the  Interna- 
tional field  where  we  can  meet  with  people 
from  all  countries  whose  life  Interests  are 
our  own.  If  we  are  social  workers,  or  farm- 
ers, clerg3rmen,  doctors,  or  businessmen,  we 
should  know  our  opposite  numbers  In  other 
nations,  and  plan  our  International  functions 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  all. 

Then  we  will  need  the  same  International 
exchange  of  political  ideas  such  as  Is  now 
afforded  by  the  Free  World  Association. 
Groups  within  each  covintry  working  for  the 
same  ideals,  must  have  an  International 
meeting  ground,  completely  Independent  of 
government,  and  their  members  free  to  speak 
their  minds.  These  groups  wlU  serve  to  spur 
the  United  Nations  Into  action,  or  to  check 
their  contemplated  action  If  it  Is  not  in  the 
people's  Interest. 

We  must  have  all  these,  and  public -spirited 
persons  taking  part  in  their  activities,  Inter- 
nationally as  they  do  now.  nationally.  If 
with  these  we  have  a  free  flow  of  news  by 
press  and  by  radio,  then  the  next  M«»n- 
churlan  crisis  wUl  not  find  a  League  of  Na- 
tions too  weak,  and  people  everjrwhere  too 
lethargic  to  force  it  into  action,  but  a  world 
of  United  Nations  prepared  to  protect  lU 
peace. 

We  In  the  United  States  passed  up  the 
chance  before  to  help  In  building  a  family  of 
nations.  It  Is  wonderful  that  we  have  a 
second  chance.  America  was  never  before 
1920  afraid  of  an  experiment,  and  our  timid- 
ity then  has  proved  disastrous.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  famous  scientist.  Dr.  Harlow 
Shapley,  who  said,  "We  should  welcome 
growth,  whether  It  Is  In  social  mechanics,  or 
In  advancing  pure  knowledge,  or  In  political 
orientation,  or  in  enriching  the  life  of  the 
common  man. 

"The  bullfrog  for  millions  of  years  has  con- 
formed with  the  policy  of  the  good  days.'  He 
has  been  sitting  on  his  rotting  log  In  the 
swamp,  croaking  and  croaking:  he  has  tried 
nothing  new,  nothing  bold,  and  the  bullfrog 
remains  a  bullfrog." 

America  is  only  being  true  to  lU  own  life 
pattern  when  It  faces  the  future  with  bold- 


ness and  Imagination.  We  must  not  only  go 
forward  with  the  other  nations,  but  must  do 
so  with  tolerance  and  patience.  We  must 
proceed  to  play  our  part  in  the  Court  of 
Nations.     [Applause.] 

Chairman  Baklow.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Har- 
rlman. 

I  enjoyed  that  story  about  the  bullfrog 
floating  down  a  river  on  a  Taft — on  a  raft, 
excuse  me.  | Laughter.]  Well,  since  we  are 
being  aquatic  about  this.  I  can  keep  right 
on  In  the  same  vein.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  can  tickle  a  Uout  but  I  know  he  can 
km  a  Fish.  And  he  did  It  rather  magnifi- 
cently. Most  of  the  people  from  New  York 
State  don't  have  to  hang  their  heads  in 
shame  when  they  read  who  said  what  in 
Washington  any  more.  Yes,  I  think  he  Is  a 
doctor,  too.  He  cured  us  of  trichinosis, 
which  Is  a  disease  you  get  when  you  have 
too  much  bad  Ham.     [Appla'isc.] 

But  now  to  be  serious  lor  one  moment.  If  I 
may.  You  remember  In  the  Bible.  Just  be- 
fore David  slew  Goliath,  his  friends  came  and 
railed  at  him.  Do  you  remember  what 
David's  answer  was?  He  said,  "Is  there  not 
a  cause?" 

It  Is  with  grreat  pleasure  that  I  introduce 
Congressman  Bennet.     [Applause] 

Congressman  A.  W.  Benntt.  Mr.  Chair- 
mar,  fellow  guests,  and  members  and 
friends  of  the  Porum  for  Democracy,  this 
is  not  my  first  appearance  before  a  New 
York  audience  and  I  hope  It  won't  be  my 
last.  I  am  a  native  of  New  York  City.  I 
attended  the  public  schools  here  and  Town- 
send  Harris  High  Scrjool,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  is  no  more.  I  always  feel  at  home 
here  In  the  city.  About  half  my  life  was 
spent  here,  and  about  half  up  In  the  district 
which  I  now  represent.  It  Is  always  pleasant 
to  come  home  again.  I  hope  that  somewhere 
In  this  audience  there  may  be  someone  who 
has  shared  one  or  another  of  my  experiences 
here  In  the  city,  and  with  whom  I  may  have 
a  chance  to  meet  briefly  afterward  and  ex- 
change some  reminiscences. 

History  suggests  that  there  has  been  the 
greatest  degree  of  world  unity  when  the 
world  was  either  dominated  by  one  nation 
possessing  overwhelming  economic  or  mUl- 
tary  power,  or  when,  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  nation,  there  was  the  freest  possible  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  first  con- 
dition was,  of  course,  the  so-called  Pax  Ro- 
mana  which,  behind  the  spears  of  the  Roman 
legions,  kept  the  peace  by  force  for  several 
centuries.  I  take  it  that  no  one  here  to- 
night would  suggest  that  we  want  to  attain 
unity  by  that  method  even  If  we  could  pos- 
sibly do  so. 

Comparative  unity  in  most  of  the  world 
existed  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  when  the  sea  routes  were  kept  open 
and  International  trade  was  promoted  by  the 
British  working  through  their  predominant 
Navy.  Of  course,  there  were  wars  during 
these  centuries  Just  as  there  were  outbreaks 
while  Rome  controlled,  but  on  the  whole. 
there  was  a  rapid  Increase  in  prosperity  for 
most  of  the  world,  a  great  growth  of  popula- 
tion, and  a  substantial  Increase  In  the  com- 
prehension of  other  nations'  problems,  coup- 
led with  some  effort  to  definitely  plan  for 
stabilized  conditions. 

An  opportunity  to  re-create  the  conditions 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
Is  now,  or  shortly  will  be,  opened  to  us.  In 
a  sense,  we  will  have  available  both  methods 
of  promoting  unity.  We  can,  through  the  In- 
strumentality of  the  Security  Council,  visu- 
alized by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  agreement,  en- 
force peace  and  we  can  also,  through  a  de- 
termined effort  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
the  maximum  numl>er8  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions, foster  good  will  and  understanding. 

The  first  and  most  essential  task  in  brir.g- 
ing  about  this  l&tu-r  type  of  unity  Is  the 
formulation  of  a  new  world  set-up  after  v c 
tory  which  will  carry  out,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  best  features  of  the  Atlantic  Ch«<rter. 
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It  U  already  obvtous  that  Mm*  of  tbe  imaller 
oatioiu  are  going  tc  be  duappointed  at  Lbe 
trcatraent  accorded  them,  but  «e  In  this 
country  mu«t  lise  every  effort  to  see  that 
there  is  the  least  poaalble  jiistiflcatlor  for 
auch  diaappomtmeni. 

PrlmarUy  we  have  a  sales  Job  and  those 
Who  sincerely  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
projected  world  organization,  miist  use  every 
effort  to  pUy  down  the  ineviuble  Incidents 
which  could  breed  discord  and  suspicion,  es- 
pecially among  our  present  allies,  whcse  co- 
operation is  absolutely  essential  If  an  effec- 
tive rorld  government  is  to  be  created. 

Those  who  uae  every  o{>port unity  to  de- 
noruic*  the  attitude,  lor  example,  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  toward  specific  matters, 
accomplish  nothliig  toward  the  correction  of 
the  attitudes  and  merely  arouse  In  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  large  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion a  bitterness  and  hostility  which  will 
create  a  formidable  obstacle  when  the  time 
comes  to  seek  ratiQcation  by  the  American 
people  of  whatever  plan  may  evolve  from  the 
San  Francisco  Conference. 

Th !  rest  of  us  should  employ  every  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  good  atmosphere  by  play- 
ing up  potnU  of  agreement  between  the 
great  nations  rather  than  the  points  of  dis- 
agreement 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  and  of  their 
elected  lU-presenuttves  la  Congress,  desire  to 
participate  in  setting  up  a  workable  organi- 
sation which  can  preserve  world  peace  pro- 
mote international  trade  and  eventually  es- 
tablish a  forum  in  which  disputes  between 
nations  and  their  citlaens  can  be  settled  by 
the  orderly  processes  of  law  rather  than 
through  resort  to  force.  With  this  favorable 
condition  It  will  be  the  fault  of  people  like 
ourselves  if  we  fall  to  work  out  an  accepUble 
plan  and  then  fail  to  sell  that  plan  to  people 
who  are  already  In  a  receptive  frame  of  mind. 
A  rival  tales  force  is  already  in  existence. 
Isolationism  is  not  dead.  Its  leaders  loudly 
proclahn  that  they  will  be  restored  to  power 
within  2  years.  It  could  happen.  It  must 
not  be  al]<ywed  to  happen.  It  is  up  to  you 
and  other?  like  you  throtighout  the  United 
States  of  America  to  determine  the  outcome 
and  to  see  that  that  outcome  Is  the  one  which 
Is  going  to  make  possible  the  establishment 
of  the  form  of  world  organization  to  which 
we  all  asplie      ( Applause  ] 

Chairmar.  B.*«i.ow  Well,  our  speakers  have 
the  merit  ol  being  almost  too  brief,  it  seems 
to  me  Well,  you  will  be  able  to  get  back 
at  them  very  ahortJy  because  you  are  going 
to  aak  some  questions. 

I  notice  that  Congressman  Btknit  men- 
tioned that  he  had  been  to  the  Townsend 
Harris  High  School  here,  and  that  name.  I 
think.  Is  very  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
tonight.  You  may  remember  that  Townsend 
Rams  went  with  Perry  and  opened  the  porta 
of  Japan,  and  from  there  went  and  did  the 
same  thing  on  his  own  in  Slam,  imless  I  am 
greatly  mtstiken.  And  he  was  one  of  those 
people  who  ^ms  anything  tnit  an  isolationist. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  they  closed  his  school, 
I  don't  know  But  he  was  In  the  great  free 
American  tr»dltion  which  brought  us  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  from  an  Enjcllsh  IslarKl.  and 
sent  American  Townsend  Hams  to  China, 
and  sent  Joe  Barlow  to  Parts.  There  were  no 
isolationuu  in  those  days.  1  dont  know 
how  It  has  grown  upon  us. 

Wow^I  daat  know  how  we  procured  our 
next  speaker;  It  is  kind  of  a  mystery.  He 
usually  U  and  te  expected  to  be  lecturing  all 
over  this  country  to  foreign -policy  associa- 
tiofM.  cbaicbers  of  commerce,  to  other 
forums,  or  to  all  the  universities  about  his 
a<rtlvlttes  In  Russia  or  China  or  Jmpmn.  So 
what  he  u  even  doing  in  the  country.  I 
doot  kzww.  However,  we  are  lucky  to  get 
hiB). 

He  also  fotmd  time.  I  mav  add.  to  write 
about  a  dawn  books,  with"  all  that.  But 
quite  serlouay  put  and  simply  put.  I  doubt 
if  m  the  United  States  today  there  is  a  more 
experiensed  iind  trained  authority,  with  jrars 
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of  training,  on  th*  aastam  question  than 
he.  So  It  U  really  i  o  maan  prlvUege  to  in- 
troduce General  YaJ  iiontcff.     [Applause  ] 

Gen.  VicToa  YAKiicNxofF.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ladles,  and  genUemfn:  -United  Nations"  is 
not  simply  a  term  (omed  in  1942  by  those 
who  were  united  In  their  determination  m 
check  the  Fascist  a  [greasors.  but  a  reality 
that  was  forged  by  Lbs  Interdependence  of 
the  partlclpwnu  In  tl  lU  World  War  No.  2.  and 
suengthened  by  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  victory  over  HI  ler  and  hift  cocon&plra- 
U»s  was  possible  oily  through  the  unity 
of  action,  unity  of  s  )irit.  and  unity  of  ptir- 
pose  of  the  partners  in  this  titanic  struggle. 
(To  use  the  words  o!  the  declaration  issued 
by  President  Boos  svelt,  Prime  Minister 
ChurchUl  and  Man  tud  Stalin  after  their 
meeUng  at  Teheran. J 

The  latest  in  the  series  of  the  meetings 
of  the  big  three— thj  it  of  Yalta— has  clearly 
established  nut  onlj  the  durability  of  the 
military  cooperation,  but  the  determination 
to  extend  it  after  the  victory,  as  a  measure 
of  control  over  Germany.  She  Is  to  be  de- 
militarized and  made  harmless,  and  measures 
established  for  main  enaiice  of  order  in  the 
Reich,  under  the  general  direction  of  a  cen- 
tral control  commiision.  representing  the 
supreme  commander  i  of  the  big  three,  with 
headquarters  at  Her  In.  As  for  Japan,  the 
Crimean  Conference  tactfully  did  not  dis- 
cuss (at  least  ofllclhlly)  the  fate  of  that 
country,  with  which  ;he  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  not  at 
war.  This  status  was  not  only  accepted  by 
the  others,  but  clear  1;  underlined  by  the  very 
wording  of  the  Dec  aration  of  United  Na- 
tions. 

Por    a    while.    t>efcre    the    Conference    at 
Yalta,  we  heard  peoble  t^lng  If  the  pacts 
concluded  by  some    )f  Uie  United  Natioiw. 
were  not  in  discord  \rith  the  spirit  of  unity! 
Such  were,  for  Lnstaice.  the  20-year  treaties 
of  alliance  between  tl  \e  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  and  Czechoslovakia.    In  the 
heat  of  debating  thlii  question  some  critics 
called  these  pacts  uu  lateral.    Naturally  this 
was   a   misnomer,   fo     something  concluded 
by  two  cannot  be  uallateral,  which  means 
onesided.    If  the  critics  meant  that  Moscow 
acted  upon  these  tnatles  without  consult- 
ing her  partners.  Orel  x  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 
A.  obviously  there  was  somi?  sort  of  a  confu- 
sion.    Dr.  Benes.  of  Czechoslovakia,  went  to 
Moscow  to  .sign  the  piict  after  Teheran:  went 
there  from  London,  and,  na'.urally.  not  with- 
out keeping  his  hosi    and  tia  posted.     The 
treaty  with  Prance,    rertalrJy  could  uot  be 
a  very  different  case,    f  different  at  all.  from 
the  Ceech-Sovlet  agreement  and  Its  proto- 
type, the  ao-year  trei  ty  with  Great  Britain. 
In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  either  to 
object  to  or  to  get  excl  ted  about.    Such  pacts, 
obviously,  are  helping  and  not  hindering  the 
main  purpose  of  buU<  Ing  mutual  confidence 
and  pave  the  way  tow  ard  gentiine  friendship 
and  cooperation. 

As  for  the  question  asked  by  some  people: 
If  we.  too.  should  not  have  some  agreements 
of  that  kind.  The  an;  iwer  6-?ems  to  be  "Why 
not"?  Provided,  of  course,  that  such  bilat- 
eral pacts  are  not  designed  to  exclude  any 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  pacts  of  alli- 
ances are  hardly  what  Washington  Is  looking 
lor.  Alliances  are.  certainly,  much  more 
than  the  Isolationists  (or  whatever  their 
name  today)  would  approve.  And  their 
power  of  ohstrucUon.  et  us  be  frank,  stUl  is 
something  to  worry  at  out. 

There  Is  another  Iquestion  that  makes 
many  people  uneasy  aAd  anxious  to  get  more 
light  on  It.  What  abjut  Uie  future  of  the 
empire  ?  What  aboul  the  xDlonies  and  the 
colonial  peoples?  Mcst  of  our  people  are 
definitely  against  the  subjugation  of  other 
peoples  by  the  Big  fowers.  This  clearly 
speaks  well  of  Americkn  belief  In  fair  play 
and  of  prevailing  good  sense.  But.  there  are 
some  among  us  who  dnmand  control  over,  if 
not  purely  and  simp  y  for  annexation  of 
various  Pacific  islands  PersonaUy.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  reaaanable  solution  cou'd 


be  foimd  In  the  establishment  of  control 
under  general  supervision  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; not  annexations,  not  even  new  man>' 
dates.  What  is  Important  is  the  elimina- 
tion oC  any  danger  that  those  islands  be 
again  used  by  any  nation  as  stepping  stones 
for  any  attack  on  others. 

To  keep  In  trust,  with  collective  responsi- 
bility, is  quite  another  thing  than  to  take; 
to  gain  possession. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  a  few  among 
us  were  talking  of  taking  over  from  Great 
Britain:  of  the  American  century  and  the 
like,  which  sounded  rather  un-American. 
Fortunately,  we  do  not  hear  about  these 
plans  lately. 

As  for  the  colonial  and  seralcolonlal  peo- 
ples, it  looks  as  If  the  chances  for  keeping 
them  much  longer  In  that  status  are  getting 
slim.  Wendell  Wlllkle  discovered  this. 
Many  others  know  It.  Much  more  will  be 
learned.  The  twentieth  century  hardly  is 
favorable  for  the  continuance  of  the  old 
colonial   regimes. 

Colonial  empires  were  built  by  the  ex- 
panding economies  of  the  old.  If  they  have 
no  extra  good  chance  for  survival,  what 
about  the  more  modem  expanding  tenden- 
cies (mostly  of  economic  nature)  of  the 
Big  Three?  Is  there  no  menace  for  their 
unity?  One  of  the  three,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Is  not  a  menace  for  the  others;  It  Is  not  a 
rival,  for  It  Is  not  Interested  In  foreign 
markets  In  the  same  sense  as  the  others 
are.  Its  national  economy  does  not  depend 
on  any  control  of  foreign  markets.  It  does 
not  seek  any  monopolistic  position,  and 
therefore  has  to  be  excluded  from  this  ques- 
tion. As  for  the  others,  much  will  depend 
on  the  soundness  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
competition  will  develop.  Some  good  steps, 
apparently,  were  made  at  a  number  of  in- 
ternational meetings  which  were  held  re- 
cently. How  wUl  this  develop?  Let  us  hope 
we  will  not  see  the  repetition  of  the  wild 
race;  restoration  of  tariff  walls;  discrimina- 
tion; cut-throat  competition.  Instead  of  sen- 
sibly regulated  foreign  trade  In  the  Interest 
of  all. 

A  very  Interesting  opinion  on  that  point 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Kaiser  (in 
his  speech  at  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
November  8,  1944)  and  I  quote: 

"When  Russian  industrialism  matches  our 
own  in  volume,  when  comforu  and  conven- 
iences arc  a  commonplace  for  her  people, 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world  will  be  seeking  goods  and  more  goods 
to  satisfy  their  awakened  desires.  In  the 
New  World  there  wUl  be  no  place  for  the 
theories  of  overproduction." 

"We  welcome  Russian  competition,"  he 
added,  for  "it  means  vast  Increase  in  the 
supply  of  essential  goods  and  services." 
Competition  on  such  a  basis,  certainly.  Is 
not   something  to  be  worried  about. 

And  here  Is  the  last  of  the  questions  I 
was  asked  to  touch  upon.  It  is  about  the 
self-determination  of  peoples.  As  anything 
else,  it  is  good  In  moderaUon,  i.  e..  if  not 
stretched  beyond  logical,  sound  bounds.  It 
can  be  overdone,  as  most  things,  good  or 
otherwise. 

The  principle  of  self-determination,  ad- 
vanced by  the  Russian  RevoluUon.  and  iu- 
cltKled  In  the  Pourteen  Points  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  then  accepted  at  Versailles,  as 
applied  in  the  past,  proved  to  be  not  always 
to  the  good.  The  time  was  abnormal  if  not 
pathological,  as  the  result  of  war,  revolution 
in  Russia,  and  revolutionary  movements  in 
other  countries.  The  rush  for  independ- 
ence was  spurred  by  some  outsiders  who  were 
Interested  In  the  cordon -sanitaire  idea  for 
Isolation  of  the  young  Soviet  state,  or  wanted 
to  have  convenient  stepping-stones  for  th© 
atucks  on  Russia.  As  a  result,  a  number 
ot  small  tmlts  were  buUt;  some  of  them  too 
small  and  too  weak  to  resist  the  schemes 
of  the  bigger  more  powerful  states  and 
therefore    independence    proved    to    be    not 


more  than  an  Illusion.  They  became  pawns 
In  the  hands  of  others,  and  this  aggravated, 
not  Improved,  the  International  situation. 
This  much  we  all  know,  and  have  to  remem- 
ber when  discussing  again  tae  question  of 
self-determination. 

Of  course,  this  said  experleice  of  the  past 
doss  not  repudiate  the  principle  Itself.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  the  desire  of  any 
ethnic  group  to  be  Independent,  to  be  free 
in  developing  its  own  cultural  growth,  and 
thereby  to  contribute  the  most  and  the  best 
It  can  to  the  whole  of  humanity.  But  the 
application  of  this  good  principle  should  not 
ignore  the  reality :  The  existing  political  and 
ecoromlc  conditions.  Certainly  It  Is  desir- 
able to  give  the  fullest  rlgl-t  to  every  na- 
t'onallty  to  establish  or  restore  Independ- 
ence, but  with  due  regard  to  the  actual  situ- 
ation. In  other  words,  it  stems  reasonable 
under  certain  circumstances  to  advise  post- 
ponement of  such  separation  simply  in  order 
to  prevent  unpleasant  complications. 

This  natural  desire  for  freedom  and  Inde- 
penc.enece  of  nationalities  should  not  be 
treated  ailferently  from  the  v^ay  any  clvUlzed 
society  is  treating  the  desires  and  Inclina- 
tions of  Individuals  living  In  Its  midst. 
Taere  Is,  ana  obviously  ha:i  to  be.  certain 
limitations  of  the  Individual  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  whole.  We  all  can  Imagine 
what  would  happen  If  every  motorist  would 
be  allowed  to  Ignore  the  :ralDc  rules  and 
regulations,  and  do  the  driving  according 
to  his  inclinations  and  taitte.  We  already 
do  know  what  happened  when  all  the  ap- 
plications for  Indcpendenci!  were  so  eisr.y 
approved  at  Versailles.  Is  It  not  better  to 
be  more  careful  In  the  future? 

V7e  have  certainly  reason  to  hope  that 
after  this  war  Is  over,  ami  the  world  will 
be  built  on  the  sound  foundations  laid  at 
Teheran  and  Yalta,  and  mu:ual  trust  among 
the  nations  will  be  established,  and  their 
cooperation  will  become  u  happy  reality, 
that  there  will  remain  less  reason  for  cau- 
tion of  the  sort  described.  :;f  so.  let  us  hope, 
sometimes  there  will  also  disappear  any  justi- 
fication for  boundaries,  and  then  the  very 
Idea  of  self-determination  would  be  consid- 
ered on  an  entirely  new  plsne.  | Applause  ] 
Chairman  Bablow.  Thank  ycu.  General. 
Very  enlightening. 

Now,  I  was  very  Interested  In  what  the 
General  said  whan  he  brou{;ht  up  the  ques- 
tion of  empires  and  colonies,  and  I  am  thor- 
oughly In  sympathy  with  the  Idea  that  ulti- 
mately there  must  be  ward;;  or  trtisteeshtps 
of  a  national  council;  a  siort  of  colonial 
pool  may  be  one  way  of  lx>klng  at  It.  I 
am  not  sure.  Of  course,  there  are  the  snags, 
but  we  are  here  tonight  to  d  scuss  the  snags, 
and  all  our  beautiful  Ideas,  and  to  see  how 
we  can  get  around  them. 

PreEum.ibly  we  are  going  to  fortify  Guam 
against  future  attack  from  the  Orient,  from 
Japan,  because  we  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
have  to  disarm  Japan  totally.  Yet  we  know 
what  happened  to  Germany,  who  was  totally 
disarmed  25  years  ago — and  up  she  comes 
again.  So  we  are  probably  going  to — 1  don't 
say  I  like  It.  but  I  think  that  Is  the  future — 
we  are  going  to  fortify  Guam.  But  If  we 
keep  Iwo.  for  example,  and  w^  are  the  trustees 
or  the  wards  for  Iwo  under  the  United  Na- 
tions, can  we  fortify  that  against  Japan? 
In  other  words,  does  colonial  trusteeship  end 
In  defensive  fortification?  It  might  well, 
and  It  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  just  don't 
know.    How  about  that,  General? 

General  Yakhontoft.  W(!ll,  It  would  not 
be  so  necessary  to  fortify  Guam  or  Iwo  or 
any  other  islands  if  we  have  an  International 
trusteeship.  The  trouble  with  the  Islands 
In  the  Pacific  was  the  result  of  agreements 
reached  at  a  Washington  conference  as  a 
compromise  In  order  to  force  the  approval 
by  Japan  of  the  plan  of  thjse  uneqtial  naval 
quotas.  We  made  a  very  bad  mistake  promis- 
ing that  we  and  the  others  would  not  fortify 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific.    Japan  very  easily 


approved  this  and  started  immediately  for- 
tifying the  Islands  from  which  she  was  able 
and  actually  did  attack  us.  And  she  did 
not  allow  anybody  to  go  there  and  find  out. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Islands  were 
under  a  mandate  of  the  league.  The  League 
of  Nations,  naturally,  ought  to  have  watched 
that  a  little  bit  more  closely. 

Japan  was  able  to  attack  us  from  fortified 
islands  while  we  honestly  continued  to  stick 
to  the  agreement  and  we  did  not  fortify 
our  Philippines.  And  we  know  the  result. 
Neither  did  we  dare  do  anything  about  Guam. 
Now,  If  we  change  the  situation  so  as  to 
make  an  international  trusteeship,  with  ac- 
tual control,  I  don't  think  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  spend  money  on  fortifications. 

Chairman  Barlow.  I  want  to  see  a  forest  of 
hands  from  the  floor. 

QtTEsTioNSR.  If  people's  governments  are 
established  all  over  the  world — and  I  would 
like  to  ask  General  Yakhontoff  whether  he 
thinks  there  will  be  such  establlEhments  all 
over  the  world — will  defense  mechanism 
really  be  necessary?  Because  I  think  If  peo- 
ple's governments  are  set  up  throughout  the 
world  there  will  be  no  fear  of  aggression  on 
their  part. 

General  Yakhontoft.  Well,  there  Is  this 
beautiful  Idea  that  If  people's  govemmen's 
would  be  established;  In  other  words.  If  de- 
mocracy   would    prevail,    real,    genuine    de- 
mocracy all  over  the  world,  then  there  will 
be  no  reason  to  fortify,  because  there  is  no 
chance  of  war.     Weil,  It  Is  a  little  bit  too  far- 
fetched m  1045.     It  may  happen  later.    But 
what  I  said  before  about  Gusm  and  Iwo,  and 
so  on.  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  In- 
ternational   group,    the    Security    Council, 
would  not  need  to  take  care  of  some  strategic 
points  In  the  world,  to  make  sure  that  the 
jumping  stones  were  prepared  In  order  to 
check  the  aggressors.     In  other  words,  though 
being  an  Incorrigible  optimist,  I  still  wouldn't 
go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  we  drop  our  arms 
completely,  and  believe  that  after  tomorrow 
we  will  have  a  beautiful  world  with  no  con- 
flicts at  all. 

Dr.  Shkbman.  Recently  there  was  Issued 
a  statement  signed  by  1.690  religious  leaders 
signifying  that  It  Is  their  belief  that  no  rep- 
resentative of  organized  religion  should  sit 
at  the  peace  table.  That  was  Immediately 
attacked  by  the  Vatican. 

I  should  like  to  pose  this  question  to  all 
three  speakers  and  get  their  point  of  view 
on  the  attitude  of  religion  at  the  peace  con- 
ference. 

Chairman  Baklow.  I  will  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. Recently.  1,600  rellglotis  leaders  In  this 
country  wrote  and  asked  that  organized  re- 
ligion should  not  be  represented  as  such  at 
the  peace  table,  and  that  as  a  result  of  that 
letter  signed  by  1.600  people  the  Vatican  sent 
a  letter  of  protest,  implying.  I  presume,  that 
organized  religion,  sectarian  religion,  should 
be  represented  at  the  peace  table.  Have  the 
three  speakers  got  any  comment  they  dare 
make? 

Congressman  Bennit.  I  don't  mind  mak- 
ing a  comment  on  It. 

It  seems  to  me  If  religion,  whether  organ- 
ized or  otherwise,  is  going  to  play  a  vital 
part  m  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  interested  In 
everything  vital  that  goes  on.  And  I  can't 
think  of  anything  more  vital  than  that  peace 
conference.  That  conference  and  Its  out- 
come Is  going  to  affect  the  lives  of  everybody 
all  over  the  world.  Including  the  members  of 
those  religious  groups. 

Clialrman  Barlow.  Yes.  but  do  you  want 
to  add  conflict  to  conflict?  In  other  words, 
naturally  everything  that  U  vital  should 
concern  the  churches.  But  the  question  Is, 
does  It?  If  you  remember  your  history,  the 
Tartar  Empire  was  quite  prepared  to  go 
Christian  Instead  of  Mohammedan,  and  for 
500  years  there  was  a  period  when  It  wavered 
like  that,  and  It  was  quite  late  when  they 
decided  In  favor  of  MtAiammedanlsm  because 
they  had  seen  the  squabbles  of  the  seven 


sects  of  Christian  monks  who  had  gone  there 
to  convert  It.  Now.  that  Is  historically  true. 
One  of  the  matters  that  I  had  In  mind  to- 
night, and  a  good  disputatious  one  It  Is  tjo. 
Is  that  to  date  In  history  no  church  that  we 
know  of  has  ever  p'-evented  a  war,  whereas 
the  two  great  churches  that  we  Just  men- 
tioned, the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan 
churches,  are  frequently  Indulging  In  holy 
crusades.  In  other  words,  they  make  wars; 
thev  do  not  stop  them. 

Now,  I  am  a  church-goer,  a  believer,  which 
Is  a  very  different  matter  from  feeling  that 
I  can  speak  my  mind  on  the  past.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  United 
Council  of  Churches,  existing  In  Just  the  way 
the  International  Labor  Organization  e?;l£t5. 
It  dees  not  need  to  have  any  more  than 
labor  should  have.  Therefore,  I  dont  be- 
lieve that  the  Vatican,  or  In  place  of  the 
Vatican,  Bishop  Manning,  should  represent 
the  church.  However,  1  do  think  that  the 
churches  should  get  together  and  possibly 
send  an  appointee — but  try  and  get  that. 

Gencrid  Yakhontoft  May  I  disagree.  1 
r?ther  agree  with  what  Congressman  EcNwrr 
said,  that  It  Is  natural  that  they  have  in- 
terest, but  to  have  Interest  is  one  thing  and 
to  be  active  In  decision  Is  entirely  a  different 
thing.  I  am  very  much  Interested,  say.  In 
ballet,  but  that  doesn't  mean  that  I  can  per- 
form. 

As  to  the  si'ggrstlon  of  our  chairman  thet 
the  Council  of  Churches  should  be  treated 
In  the  same  way  as  labor,  I  violently  dis- 
agree, because  labor  Is  not  epeclallzlcg  In 
spiritual  things  And  the  church,  accordlns 
to  our  Constitution,  Is  separated  froip  the 
state,  and  the  church,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  a  part  of  any  decisions  of  that  kind. 
One  thousand  six  hundred  religious  leaders — 
they  were  not  laymen,  they  were  representa- 
tives of  the  church,  and  they  could  easily 
be  followed  by  thousands  of  others — If  ap- 
proached for  their  opinion  would  certainly 
say  "No."  Most  of  the  churches  do  not  ap- 
prove of  It,  and  If  some  do.  that  is  no  reason 
to  agree  with  them.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Harriman.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
the  members  who  are  going  to  be  appointed 
to  the  peace  table  will  be  members  cf  the 
different  churches,  and  will  be  quite  equal  to 
representing  the  thought  of  those  churches. 
Chairman  Barlow.  I  think  that  Is  true. 
It  Is  a  perfectly  proper  answer.  Mrs  Harri- 
man said  that  since  the  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  Council  would  all  belong  to 
different  churches  the  churches  would  auto- 
matically be  properly  represented.  |  Ap- 
plause.] 

QtiEsnoNTR.  What  Is  Italy's  position  in  the 
United  Nations  today? 

Chairman  Bablow.  She  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations.     I  think  that  Is  one  of 
the  things  that  was  not  settled.    And  the 
President,  I  think,  even  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  position  of  certain"  nations  had  not 
been   made   clear.    Because   after   all,   dont 
forget,  that  half  of  Italy  Is  stUl  making  war 
on  va.     Unfortunately,  It  la  bound  to  cloud 
the  Issues.     I  don't  think  It  would  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  proper  decision  at  the  present 
moment.     You  can't  even  get  all  the  Italians 
together  in  one  free  land  to  vote  yet.    lUly 
has  been  a  current  thorn,  because  we  love 
the  Italians,  and  here  only  half  of  them  are 
now  with  us.     And  It  Is  a  very,  very  dis- 
tressing picture.    There  Is  no  doubt  about 
It.    But  I  don't  know  how  you  caj  be  cate- 
gorical and  make  a  sweeping  answer  to  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  answer  has  not  been 
made. 

Mrs.  HARantAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is 
something  that  wiU  be  taken  up  at  San 
Francisco. 

QuxsnoNER.  I  wish  to  address  a  question 
to  General  Yakhontoff:  In  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  the  smaUer  nations  and  also  In 
the  method  of  treating  colonial  and  smaller 
islands,  there  Is  an  Implication  that  you  do 
not  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  e^cacy  or 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  at  being  able 
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to  conti-dl  and  dominate  ao  that  no  a^grea- 
itv*  derelopmrnta  should  take  place  in  tboae 
iBall  nattona  supported  by  tb«  bl^er 
powcra. 

General  TAKKOinorr  I  believe  I  even 
■tresBfd  the  pclnt  that  the  idea  la  perfectly 
all  right.  But  my  su^cestion  la  to  g:o  slowly. 
becauaa.  with  all  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
poaala  iind  San  fVancuco  in  the  futvue.  I 
doni  believe  tbat  we  wUl  be  ready  at  the 
and  of  this  war  with  this  new  Security  Coun- 
etl  to  j-et  for|f«t  all  of  the  yesterdays.  We 
have  to  act  with  care.  I  do  not  disapprove 
of  the  Idea  of  self-determination,  but  I  only 
»uggesti?d  that  we  go  alowly  In  order  not  to 
repeat  the  mlatakea  of  yeaterday.  and.  as  I 
aald.  not  to  create  unpleasant  situations  that 
will  b«  dlfflcuU  tor  the  Security  Council  to 
settle 

QcimoKYx.  I  would  like  to  address  this 
question  to  Mrs.  Hamman.  Today  under 
military-  operation  and  military  occupation 
ceruin  of  the  Bi«  Three  Powers  have  been 
allowed  to  exercise  a  unilateral  influence  tn 
certain  eountrtea.  For  example.  Britain  in 
Or«cce.  wa  In  Italy.  We  are  exerting  an  in- 
fluence and  they  <ire  exerting  an  Influence 
to  their  own  Interest  Now,  how  does  that 
aquare  up  with  this  democracy  for  ail  nations 
or  for  a  united  government  in  the  wrld?  In 
other  i/orda.  why  dont  we  have  representa- 
tives o!  the  Big  Three  In  Greece,  rcprescnta- 
tlvea  of  the  Big  Three  in  Italy,  each  sitting 
toceth<T  and  each  deciding  what  la  best  for 
all? 

Mra.  RaaaxMAH  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
X  thln):>     It  doe<(  not  square  up. 

QtHBTUUtn.  Well.  then,  it  ia  so  negative 
and  s(>  contradictory.  We  all  talk  about 
these  beautlfiil  principles,  this  beautiftil 
world  to  come.  Right  now  we  have  a  very 
real  et\anoa  to  put  thoa»  principles  Into 
effect.  ij)d  wa  are  not  doing  it  at  all.  How 
can  we  do  It  later? 

lira.  HaaantAW  I  dont  thliUt  we  can  say 
we  are  aot  doing  It  at  all.  Tou  have  given 
two  Insianoes  where  we  have  not  done  it  as 
we  had  hoped,  but  I  think  It  will  be  worked 
out 

Chairman  Baxlow  There  is  one  that  has 
troubled  me.  But  the  answer  la.  not  having 
Dum baron  Oaka  yet  there  la  no  machinery 
for  dotni;  that.  It  la  one  of  the  great  argu- 
mcnta  for  Dumbarton  Oaka  One  of  the 
grc«t  arguments  for  Dumbarton  Oaka  is  the 
meaa  we  g«t  into  without  it,  as  we  certainly 
have.  And  I  may  add  that  I  would  quarrel 
with  my  qticstioner  there,  that  we  were  pud- 
dling around  in  Italy  for  our  own  advantage. 
I  don't  see  that.  There  ia  no  doubt  that 
Sngland  made  trrors  In  Greece  with  Ita  post- 
war  expanalon  policy.  We  have  not  ooade  less 
errora  without  any  poetwar  expanalon  policy 
at  all  In  Italy. 

Part  of  your  phra.ie  I  should  say  Is  cor- 
rect about  Kngland.  and  I  would  say  she  was 
tha  first  to  regrat  it. 

Qtmnomai.  I  have  another  angle.  Maybe 
I  waa  wrong  to  say  to  our  advanUge.  but  I 
could  say  to  tha  disadvantage  of  the  country. 
Clialman  Biaaiow.  Sure,  but  I  aay  it  ia 
bacauaa  of  not  having  Dumbartoo  Oaks. 
And  thfts  I  do  want  to  Iving  home  to  you  all. 
Dont  forgvt  that  one  at  the  ImporUnt  wings 
or  anna  of  Dumbarton  Oaka  la  a  court  of  law. 
and  there  wlU  bt  no  qtaaatlon  of  rushing  our- 
■tlvaa  Into  battla  bafora  the  caa«  ct  an  ag- 
graaaor  has  been  taken  to  a  court  of  law. 
"nMra  wUI  be  no  qoaatlon  of  oppreasing  a 
anaU  emmtry  until  the  amall  country  has 
ted  a  ehanoa  to  air  lu  troublea.  IX  we  had 
Dumbarton  Oaka  now.  the  Council  would  be 
atttlng  at  Oaneva.  or  wba«  have  you:  it 
would  be  now  hearing  that  case  before  dls- 
Interaated  lawyers  of  the  United  Nations. 
Ttey  cant  do  that  now. 

I   would    like   to    hear    what 
Takhoatoff  haa  to  aay  on  that  stib- 

^Mia     ^^^  A^Mk  ^fr     l^^^r^lOT 
^^ww»  W^^H  vfl^V  ^^H .  SWH^W*. 

OaaawJ  TuuMmnmr.  liy  only  addition  to 
wtel  «M  MM  alrMtfy  ia  that  we  ahouldn  t 
te  la  aiBib  a  hmty  to  aolve  all  the  problems. 


they  are   talking 
questions,  and  we 


but  we  should   b»  alert.    And   we  can   see 

from  here  that  people  are  worried  about  It, 


tbout  It.  they  «r«  aaklng 
are  kll  together  trying  to 
discuss  It  and  come  to  the  proper  solutlotK 

That  la  exactly  1  ow  democracy  haa  to  work. 
I  for  one  am  rather  opttmiatlc.  They  ex- 
posed the  sltuatl(n  In  Oraaea.  But  to  aay 
that  we  didn't  act  properly  In  Italy— I  for 
one  wouldn't  say  it  Just  like  that. 

Qx7E<rnoNX5.  I  ^ish  to  aak  this  queptton 
of  General  Yakhontoll:  I  understood  from 
the  President's  r  sport  yeaterday  that  the 
Polish  border  wai  going  to  be  set  In  the 
east  on  the  Curzjn  Ikne,  and  in  the  west 
temporarily  to  tal;e  in  part  of  East  Prussia. 
I  believe  that  thli  Is  predominately  a  Ger- 
D\an  territory  or  Semian  people's  territory. 
Don't  you  think  t  lat  It  la  a  cause  for  future 
trouble  If  Poian<i  takes  In  part  of  Bast 
Prussia? 

General  Yakho uroanr.  Well,  such  opinion 
was  expressed  bs  the  gentlemen  who  re- 
mained In  London .  Tliey  were  worried — and 
some  others  jolnal  thfm.  They  said  that  it 
would  bring  trouMe.  But  here  is  one  fact, 
one  historical  fact,  that  Bast  Prussia  orig- 
inally belonged  Lo  Poland.  East  Prussia 
originally  was  inhabited  by  Slavs  and  the 
Slavs  were  uncere  nonl  ously  chased  away  by 
the  Teutons.  An  1  to  restore  the  territory 
facing  the  Baltic  to  Poland,  in  my  opinion 
la  quite  Justifiable  Poland  must  have  some- 
thing to  be  able  tj  exist  economically,  so  In 
addition,  for  instance,  of  Upper  Slleela.  which 
is  an  extremely  important  addition;  much 
more  valuable  tlian  what  Is  beyond  the 
Curaon  Line,  she  will  get  Bast  Prussia.  I 
ahould  even  say  <«peclally  Prussia,  because 
as  you  all  know  l:  la  the  cradle  of  Junker - 
dom.  And  so.  li  order  to  remove  the 
Junkers,  it  won't  be  Kuch  a  bad  operation. 
I  think  It  would  lot  do  much  harm  to  the 
German  people.       Applause). 

Mrs.  Haxximan  kflght  I  also  add  that  they 
are  going  to  get  Di  nzig.  which  means  a  greet 
deal. 

General  YAKHo^  tarr.  And  more  than  that. 
Tbey  have  been  promised  also  that  the 
western  border  wil  be  somewhere  around  the 
Oder  River  And  here  again  there  is  some 
historical  Justice.  The  Poles  used  to  live 
there.  But  there  Is  a  question  mark,  of 
course.  And  very  wise  y  they  decided  to 
poatpone  this  queiition  until— not  until  the 
peace  conference,  which  they  say  wont  be 
convoked  at  all  pretty  soon — some  time  in 
the  future  when  they  will  decide  these  rather 
ticklish    questions. 

Congressman  Bi^cntt.  But  Danzig,  for  ex- 
ample, is  somewhere  around  90  percent  Ger- 
man. Her  questioh  waa,  wouldn't  the  taking 
of  a  German  placi  like  Danzig  and  turning 
it  over  to  the  Polia  create  a  breeding  place 
for  another  war? 

General  TAKBOtirorv  But  Danzig  used  to 
be  Gdan;Jk.  and  it  jwaa  Poland.  I  personally 
remember  having  ^  very  unpleasant  encoun- 
ter in  Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  In  one  place  w^ere  too  many  Poiea  were 
in  the  hall.  Theyl  vigoroiisly  and  violently 
objacted  when  I  puaed  over  Danzig  lightly. 
And  they  aald:  Whkt  do  you  mean?  Danzig 
la  Poliah  orlginallsj.  and  if  there  are  many 
Juet  too  bad  for  them. 


Germans  there,  it 
(Laughter.) 

QuasnoNEx:  Wo 
tant  to  edit  the  hUi 
trlea  injitead  of  fo 


n't  it  be  more  Impor- 
books  of  all  the  coun- 
,  ying  little  rocka  in  the 
south  Pacific  somewhere,  which  can  be  taken 
la  a  wa^k  or  two  aiiybow? 

Chairman  Baxlo^.  Well,  we  are  doing  that. 
both  in  Kngland  a^d  here.  And  we  have  a 
reciprocal  committee  to  clean  up  the  neu- 
wala.    It  ahould  b^  done  ail  over  the  world. 

.  It  la  a  very  good 


General   T, 
Idea. 


with  this,  auppoaa 
how  would  the  p 
died  In  connection 


like  to  aak  In  Una 
had  IXimbarton  Oaks, 
of  Palaatlua  be  han- 
rlth  that? 


Congressman  BxNNrr.  I  suppose  If  we  had 
this  court  set  up,  this  question  of  what 
rhould  be  the  boundaries  of  Paleatlne  and 
»bat  should  ba  the  governmental  set-up 
would  be  submitted  to  the  ojurt.  For  tha 
time  being  Palestine  Is  a  protectorate.  And 
aa  I  recall  It.  Paleatlne  is  still  predominately 
Arab,  by  a  vefy  large  majority.  If  that  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Palestinians  they  will 
have  to  take  their  case  before  the  interna- 
tional court  and  try  to  get  whatever  relief 
the  court  will  give  them. 

Chairman  B.'^xlow.  It  la  not  a  very  aatla- 
factory  answer  because  It  Is  putting  off 
everything  Into  the  future.  But  there  again, 
we  cant  do  much  about  anything  until  we 
have  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

QuESTioNTR.  Presumably,  we  have  to  re- 
sort to  some  basis  such  as  self-determination. 
That's  what  Dumbarton  Oaks  would  repre- 
aent,  wouldn't  it? 

Chairman  Baeiow.  Yes.  There  will  be  a 
special  court  under  which  you  plead. 

QtTXs-noMKa.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
eral to  explain  a  little  more  carefully  h^s 
remarks  on  unilateral  versus  bilateral  ac- 
tion of  Russia  and  Poland.  The  Russians 
chose  to  deal  »'lth  one  group,  the  English 
the  other,  and  at  no  time  waa  It  taken  care 
of  by  the  Polish  people  themaelves.  Where 
does  he  get  off  calling  it  bilateral? 

General  Yakhoktoit.  Well,  the  answer  is, 
I  think,  that  these  questions  still  are  in  the 
process  of  being  solved.  What  was  done  at 
Yalta,  point  1.  was  only  the  recognition 
of  the  Ciu-aon  line.  The  existence  of  a 
de  facto  government,  formerly  the  Lublin 
group,  the  national  liberation  group — well, 
some  people  like  to  say  it  was  sponsored  by 
the  Ruseians,  some  others  wotald  go  even 
further  and  aay  it  was  organized  by  the 
Ruaalans;  that  is  not  the  point.  I  think— 
dependa  upon  Polea.  And  all  of  Poland  is 
now  liberated  from  the  Germans,  and  this 
was  done  by  the  Ruasians'  bleeding  and  dy- 
ing; not  to  take  it  but  to  pive  it  back  to 
the  Polish  people.  So  whatever  Poles  are 
there,  those  are  the  Poles  who  remained  and 
were  under  the  heel  of  Hitler.  They  were 
suffering  and  fighting  while  the  little  group 
in  London  who  had  deserted  their  people  did 
not  fight,  did  not  suffer— only  humiltotlon, 
of  course.     |  Applause . ) 

The  main  point  of  this  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, of  course,  is  that  it  waa  not  bilateral 
or  unilateral,  but  it  was  multilateral,  be- 
cause at  Yalta  we  know  President  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  and  Stalin  were  talking  about 
this,  and  certainly  they  considered  this  group 
which  is  considered  the  de  facto  government 
In  Poland.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Baxiow.  For  the  moment  the 
question  period  is  over  because  we  are  go- 
ing on  the  air  In  3  minutes.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Dr.  Charles  Obermeier  of  the  N.  M.  U. 
to  come  up  and  Join  us  for  the  ryund  table 
because  I  have  some  questions  I  want  to 
ask  him.  Our  merchant  marine  is  too  val- 
uable an  arm  to  be  left  out  of  any  dis- 
cuKlpn. 

Juat  before  we  go  mi  the  air  I  want  to 
quote  Dr.  Sherman.  Since  we're  a  young 
forum  we  want  to  be  Judged  by  our  virtues 
and  aspiratlona.  We  want  to  bring  a  warm 
exciting  light  to  our  aubjecta  and  our  prob- 
lems—with your  help.  This  is  your  forum. 
With  your  cooperation,  we  can  expand,  shed 
more  light,  more  diverse  light,  and  inciden- 
tally knock  the  spots  out  of  any  other  un- 
dlgeated  or  predigeated  ledums  In  thU  neck 
of  the  woods. 

I  want  to  teU  you  that  at  the  end  of  this 
evening,  in  exactly  31  minutes,  I  have  two 
very  Interesting  announcements  to  make  con- 
cerning the  forum  and  concernitg  you.  and 
I  might  also  add.  contradicting  everything  I 
have  said  to  you  before.  I  am  now  going 
to  Bit  down.  We  are  going  on  the  aU-.  and 
we  want  your  applauae.  but  nothing  elae. 

|On  the  air.) 
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Chairman  Baxlow.  Good  evening.  Mr. 
Cbarlee  haa  told  you  where  we  are  and 
who  we  are  and  how  we  are.  We  have  Jtist 
had  a  question  period — queitions  of  how  to 
keep  alive  and  vital  that  unity  which  we 
have  achieved  as  a  war  measure  to  date. 
How  can  we  keep  It  In  peacotlme?  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  questions  from  the  floor.  Ques- 
tions such  as:  If  we  would  have  people's 
gbvernments  In  every  country  would  that 
mean  the  end  of  armamer.ts?  A  question 
like.  If  there  were  a  colonial  pool  or  tfustee- 
ahlp  of  colonies,  would  th'j  trustee  be  al- 
lowed to  fortify  them,  llki-  Guam,  for  In- 
stance? Questions  of  religious  participa- 
tion at  the  peace  table;  tht-  status  of  Italy; 
and  the  Ctorzon  line  question;  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Germans  in  Eaiit  Prussia? 

Now  we  will  go  rlg;ht  oa  on  that  basis, 
trying  to  shed  light  on  th'jse  things  which 
seem  to  us  Important,  and  I  am  going  to 
begin  by  asking  a  gentleman  I  have  Just  asked 
up  to  the  table,  Dr.  Charles  Obermeier,  of 
the  N.  M.  U.,  a  question.  I  am  going  to  tell 
him  a  little  story  first.    • 

Mr.  William  Green,  the  hi?ad  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  made  a  statement 
at  the  Miami  convention.  I  believe  It  was, 
concerning  German  labor  In  the  post-war 
period  aa  a  consequence  of  the  military  vic- 
tory of  the  United  Nations.  If  1  remember 
correctly.  Mr.  Green  explained  that  the  re- 
sulting enslavement,  as  he  called  It,  of  Ger- 
man labor,  constituted  a  threat  to  American 
labor,  which  would  then  have  to  face  compe- 
tition by  low-paid,  unfree,  slave  labor  in 
the  world  market. 

Now.  Dr.  Obermeier.  wha^  about  this  as  an 
Interpretation?  Is  It  &b  ursound  as  I  think? 
Is  Mr.  Green  Indicating,  possibly  Indirectly, 
that  he  Is  opposed  to  the  ]X)licy  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender? 

Dr.  Chaeles  Obirmiixr.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  right.  I  think  I  would  agree  with  you. 
One  reason  why  I  say  so  is  because  M!r.  Green 
has  pulled  out  stubbornly— I  say  that  ad- 
visedly—from  the  World  Conference  In  Lon- 
don; the  World  Labor  Conference.  This  Con- 
ference Is  the  first  great  attempt  for  a  long 
time  really  to  unite  labor.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  disunity  and  disrjptlon,  let  us  say, 
from  some  old  elements,  they  achieved  a 
magnificent  unity  which  represents  60.000.000 
workers  of  the  world.  It  Is  £.  very  great  thing 
Indeed.  It  is  something  that  will  strengthen 
not  only  our  Yalta  Confeience  but  it  will 
also  strengthen  anything  we  wUl  be  doing  at 
San  Francisco. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Green,  quite  simply,  is  this:  Why.  at  this 
very  critical  moment,  when  world  labor  is  so 
Involved  In  the  future  of  the  whole  world, 
why  did  the  A.  F.  of  L.  not  send  a  represent- 
ative to  London?  And  In  London  the  Con- 
ference stood  for  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany  and  for  a  complete  liquidation  of 
fascism.  And  I  cannot  for  a  moment  see 
that  a  liquidation  of  fascism  can  be  anything 
else  but  the  beginning  of  the  liberation  of 
the  German  workers.  And  how  liberated 
German  workers  can  do  ary  harm  to  the 
American  workers  or  affect  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  workers.  I  fall  to  see. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Bablow.  Well.  I  want  to  ask  an- 
other question  myself,  and  1  am  waiting  for 
one  of  you  boys  and  girls  to  come  on  and 
help  me  with  questions. 

I  don't  want  to  appear  to  pick  on  Russia, 
because  in  a  sense  Russia  Is  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  to  a  large  extent,  but  General  Yak- 
hontofl  in  his  speech  this  evening  earlier 
said  that  Russia  wants  no  foreign  markets. 
Now,  I  see  no  objection  to  her  having  for- 
eign markets.  But  I  Just  don't  happen  to 
agree  with  the  general.  I  think  she  dees 
want  foreign  markets;  I  think  she  should 
want  them;  In  fact.  I  think  she  wanU 
them  so  much  that  she  Is  very  anxious  to 
stabilize  the  Balkans  on  almost  reactionary 
principles.  I  would  say.  and  far  from  being 
in  the  mood  to  bolshevlze  or  communlze  the 


Balkans,  she  wants  something  very  stable 
there  with  which  she  could  do  a  nice  honeet 
bit  of  trade. 
Now,  how  do  you  figure  that  out,  Oeneralt 
General  Yakhontojt.  I  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  In  other  words.  Ruaala  of  to- 
day. Is  not  Interested  In  foreign  markets  In 
the  same  sense  as  the  others.  What  I  meant 
la  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  Interested  In 
a  monopolistic  position.  She  Is  not  Inter- 
ested In  getting  control  of  foreign  markets  to 
the  exclusion  of  others. 

Congressman  Bennet.  Do  I  understand  the 
general  that  the  rest  of  us  are  Interested  In 
monopolizing  world  markets? 

Chairman  Baslow.  No.  But  I  think  he  was 
kind  of  letting  out  Russia  from  wanting  to 
do  business  by  what  I  would  call  a  very  proper 
way.  I  think  she  Is  Interested  In  world  mar- 
kets, but  not  at  the  expense  of  anybody  else. 
That  Is  the  whole  point.  That  Is  what  the 
Ambassador  from  Canada  said,  that  It  must 
be  controlled,  it  must  be  enlightened — it  may 
be  self-interest,  but  it  must  be  enlightened 
self-interest.  And  that  Is  perfectly  proper, 
because  there  Is  every  Indication  that  with- 
out stabilization  we  will  not  have  peace; 
without  sound  economy  we  won't  have  peace; 
and  that  expansion  is  part  of  sound  economy, 
but  a  decent  expansion.  I  think  we  were 
very  handsomely  answered  on  that. 

I  want  to  ask  another  question,  and  I  * 
want  to  ask  this  of  Congressman  Benjiet. 
We  haven't  mentioned  it  but  I  think  In  the 
post-war  world  it  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  Important  of  all,  and  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  tariffs.  Now,  I  know  that  Congress- 
man Bennet  is  a  Republican,  but  I  suspect 
that  maybe  it  was  the  hand  of  Isaac  that 
he  saw,  but  the  voice  Is  darn  well  the  voice 
of  Jacob.  I  think  he  might  agree  with  us 
that  the  tariff  might  as  well  go  "behind  the 
eight  ball"  If  we  are  not  going  Into  ftill  Isola- 
tionism. 

Congressman  Eennet.  I  want  It  understood 
that  I  speak  only  for  m3rself  and  not  for  my 
party.  I  do  not  know  what  the  party  at- 
titude Is  on  it.  I  don't  profess  to  know  and 
don't  wish  to  commit  the  party.  As  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned  I  think  we  must 
have  a  free  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
throughout  the  world.  Prosperity  else- 
where win  reflect  in  prosperity  here.  Just 
how  we  are  going  to  go  about  that  1  don't 
know.  There  must  be  a  lowering  of  tariffs 
on  some  things  and  a  raising  of  tariffs  on 
other  things.  That  must  be  done  by  ex- 
perts. I  think  we  must  have  the  removal 
of  as  many  barriers  as  possible  on  Interna- 
tional trade.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  HARBiMAN.  Could  I  ask  anyone  who 
wants  to  answer,  don't  you  think  that  the 
high  tariff  we  had.  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
bringing  on  the  war? 

Congressman  Bennet.  No.  I  don't  think 
the  high  tariff  had  anything  much  to  do 
with  bringing  on  the  war.  I  think  the  cause 
is  much  more  elemental  than  that.  I  don't 
think  our  tariff  policy  was  a  great  factor  In 
the  renaissance  of  German  power.  I  dont 
think  it  was  a  great  factor  In  the  rise  of 
Hitler. 

The  thing  that  brought  that  about,  I  think 
most  of  us  are  agreed,  was  the  mistakes  made 
at  Versailles,  followed  up  by  the  mistakes 
made  by  all  the  democratic  people  of  the 
world  in  being  unwilling  to  pay  the  price 
for  keeping  German  militarism  down.  There 
is  no  question,  of  course,  but  that  Germany's 
economic  prostration  is  what  brought  Hitler 
on,  but  I  think  our  tariff  played  a  small  part 
In  that.  I  think  the  reparations  demanded 
and  the  other  restrictions  put  down  on  them 
were  the  primary  cause  of  It. 

Mrs.  Hakeiican.  Don't  you  think  they  were 
prevented  from  paying  their  debts  a  great 
deal  because  we  did  not  buy  from  them  the 
way  we  should? 

Congressman  Bennet.  Why,  aay  "we"  did 
not  buy  from  them? 

Mrs.  Haxximan.  I  meant  oiu:  allies  couldnt 
pay  their  debts  to  us. 


Congressman  Bennit.  I  notice  that  the 
present  trend  la  to  forget  about  dollars  and 
cents  and  the  talk  Is  about  payment  in  other 
mediums.  I  think  that  would  have  been  a 
good  policy  25  years  ago,  but  It  waa  not  the 
policy.  I  think  the  tariff  was  only  one  of 
the  many  factors  that  contributed  ttoward  It. 
Chairman  Baxlow.  Definitely.  On  the 
question  of  reparations — we  are  back  on  this 
slave  business  again,  and  I  would  like  to  put 
It  on  the  air.  You  know,  the  first  question 
that  I  asked,  about  the  creation  of  a  slave 
population  In  Russia  of  Germans,  or  In 
France;  taking  these  troops,  these  masses  of 
Germans,  to  work  there.  I  believe  that  tinder 
Dumbarton  Oaks — and  we  come  back  to  the 
business  that  we  need  Dumbarton  Oaks  so 
quickly,  we  need  it  right  now,  we  shall  need 
It  when  we  start  reparations,  we  shall  need  it 
from  the  flrst  minute,  we  need  It  from  this 
second — those  men  will  have  a  case  before 
the  international  court.  They  will  be  paid, 
and  the  reparations  will  be  Jtist.  At  the 
present  moment  there  is  no  tribunal.  That 
Is  the  great  trouble;  that  Is  why  we  have 
gotten  In  trouble  in  Italy,  in  Greece,  and  a 
lot  of  other  places.  There  Is  no  ultimate 
court.  That  is  why  I  think  we  are  agreed 
that  Dumbarton  Oaks  should  be  established 
a"  quickly  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Hasximan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stood that  Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  only  a  skele- 
ton of  what  Is  to  come,  and  what  we  need 
Is  the  United  Nations  Council,  which  Is  set 
up  through  the  plan  of  Dumbarton  Oaka, 
only   enlarged  and  strengthened. 

Congressman  Bennet.  Not  only  that,  but  If 
I  understood  the  question  correctly,  Mr. 
Green's  worry  Is  caused  because  of  the  pos- 
sible competition  with  well-paid  American 
labor  against  slave  labor.  I  imderstood  the 
proposal  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building the  destruction  of  Russia,  at  least, 
and  possibly  other  parts  of  Europe,  wtth 
which  we  were  not  going  to  be  concerned 
anyhow.  We  were  not  going  to  compete  In 
those  markets.  We  were  not  going  to  send 
our  workers  there.  So  I  don't  see  where  the 
competitive  element  enters  Into  It. 

General  Yakhontoft.  Apparently  Mr. 
Green  and  those  who  follow  him  are  suffer- 
ing from  some  kind  of  effect  of  Versailles. 
They  do  not  see  that  there  Is  slave  labor 
and  plenty  of  slave  labor  In  Germany.  There 
are  some  suspicious,  of  course,  that  the 
Russians  are  planning  to  treat  the  Germans 
In  the  same  way. 

From  what  we  heard  from  the  President 
yesterday;  from  what  we  have  seen  pub- 
lished after  the  Crimean  Conference,  ap- 
parently nothing  of  the  kind  Is  planned,  and 
to  my  knowledge  the  Russians  are  not  plan- 
ning to  starve,  to  mistreat,  or  to  transform 
the  Germans  into  slaves.  But  the  Germans 
will  certainly  have  to  rebuild  what  they  have 
destroyed.     (Applause) 

Chairman  Bablow.  I  have  In  my  hand  now 
a  little  document  by  Dr.  William  J.  Schlef- 
felln  considering  what  to  do  with  Germany 
after  the  war.  I  see  he  is  here,  and  I  am  going 
to  quote  one  paragraph  from  this  document, 
because  I  think  it  will  create  a  nice  Uttle 
argument  for  a  couple  of  minutes.  He  said: 
"There  might  well  be  an  Interim  advisory 
commission  to  direct  Germany  composed  of 
Russian,  Jewish,  Polish,  Czech,  French, 
Dutch,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  men  and 
women."     (Applause.) 

You  will  notice  that  the  EnglUh  and  the 
Americans  are  not  mentioned.  I  think  It  la 
rather  a  splendid  Idea  myself.  It  la  putting 
the  mice,  a  great  many  mice,  to  watch  the 
cat.  And  I  think  It  is  a  dam  good  Idea 
myself. 

Congressman  Bennet.  What  sort  of  ad- 
vice is  the  committee  supposed  to  give? 

Chairman  Baxlow.  To  administer  Ger- 
many Instead  of  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  I  suppose,  or 
Instead  of  Mr.  Murphy.  ; 

General  YAKHONTorr.  The  trouble  U,  in- 
stead of  mice  there  can  be  rats,  and  It  WiU 
be  too  bad.     (Laughter.] 
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Cbalnmn  ftuaow  I  think  tt  ta  protebly 
not  lotnt  te  UlM  pUc*.  but  I  think  It  li  • 
Ale*  tdMk 

Mr*  Mauiman  ThU  u  r»nK  *  UtU*  »a«ld. 
but  donl  )mu  think  iho  r<>n«<>n«iu  u  UMt 
I'M*  rounlry  b«tni(  th«  nttchi.Mi  eountry 
In  Ih*  vhKld.  la  alwMyi  t<i>j  itmtrt  and  ao* 
iu»lly  ktrsM  of  oth«r  c\>uiitii««t  |^ar  lu* 
•UAM.  in  bMk  of  Mr  arwn«  dMiMQM  or 
dtaruMUHM  d<in  t  you  Uiink  th«  Nar  ki  that 
••  h«v«  alwmr«  bMii  tivi  Umi4  And  h«\tu  l 
rwiitard   our   i>«»   |Mm*rV 

riiairmsii  ii«»u>«>  tt  u  th«  kiMi  uf  pravln* 
rUiiam  cumiii*  fTimx  havttvi  un«>«  bMn  a 
•diunr      |Uu<ht»r  | 

OimtT"— man  BvNirrr  I  think  It  Mi  tra4l< 
Xkom  ov«r  h*r«  W»  alwwya  «wt  tha  «Qr«%  ot 
tl.  Iv*rt  lima  »«  t«t  mwt  an  Intamatlona) 
•nUnilamani  av^rftti  dv  In  aJwayt  ialkln«  cf 
Unci*  Ram  loaii^g  hi*  ahlrl  Itvrry  tim«  ht 
|i)«a  into  on*  of  th<w(>  thlnva 

Mra    Nasmmaw    H»  cln»«Ti't  fo  In. 

Chairmaa  B«aiiOw  I  thtnk  It  la  totally  on- 
)tiatti*«. 

Oonnn— iian  Wntynr  I  pvrannallT  think 
If  9*  dont  tak«  a  iMMlinff  part  nnthinf  will 
happan.  And  I  think  th«  othrr  muntrin  of 
iba  world  ara  goin^  to  wrr  what  we  are  gotng 
to  do.  and  If  ««  bold  back  certainly  nobody 
eU«  u  going  to  tak*  tb«  inltlattra.  |Ap- 
ptouae  I 

Mr*.  Rahumar.  it  <re  dont  go  into  tbc 
Council  there  will  be  no  Leafrue  of  Nation*. 

Dr  OmtMMtxtm.  There  aeema  to  be  a  con- 
tracUetlon  there  If  we  are  »o  very  timid  and 
backward  in  entering  all  of  theae  thirga.  how 
come  tbeee  other  nations  aeern  to  t>e  afraid 
of  UB?  Why  la  England  so  worried  abcut 
thaae  great  United  States?  1  think  there 
muat  be  anmethtng  clac  beatdes  our  timidity 

Chairman  Baklow  I  think  a  rery  danger- 
OUB  thtmt  has  happened,  and  I  thmk  T  knew 
what  la  hJ  back  of  your  mind.  Dr.  Obermeier. 
'And  that  la.  that  quite  recently  we  have  l>een 
anything  but  broadmtnded  in  the  matter  of 
oU  or  in  the  matter  of  control  or  erplotution 
o€  the  air,  and  we  have  quite  definitely  let 
Bngland  down.  I  wouldn't  be  aurprlaed  If 
you  would  agree,  or  expaiHl  on  the  point. 
that  one  reason  that  Bngland  has  made 
rather  frantic  Hforu  toward  maintaining 
marfeeta  In  the  Mediterranean  was  because  in 
the  atnall  attempts  ahe  has  made  for  co- 
oparatiOQ  with  us.  we  pretty  well  kicked  her 
In  the  teeth.  I  don't  know  how  true  that  u. 
but  I  woald  like  to  hear  from  you  on  It. 

Dr  Oacaanxza.  There  la  a  certain  ansount 
ot  tnrth  there,  but  there  U  a  bigger  truth 
than  that.  At  this  CtvU  Air  Conference  In 
Cbteago.  wtaleh  was  held  late  In  the  fall  of 
last  year,  we  decidedly  kicked  Kns;land  in  the 
teeth  We  eame  out  very  definitely  for  free 
air.  and  Bngland  wanted  a  controlled  air. 
abe  wanted  an  mtemat tonally  controlled  air 
■be  wanted  an  air  with  allocations  from 
different  countriea.  and  naturally  for  herself 
alao.  She  knew  eery  well  that  free  air  meant 
l*ee  cosnpetttion.  and  free  competition  meant 
that  the  whole  world's  air  would  be  full  of 
Amancma  airplanes,  mass  produced  Un- 
tkNibtadly  we  can  outproduce  the  whole  world 
tn  alrplanaa.  Therefore,  when  in  this  Oin- 
we  eame  out  for  thU  free-air  policy. 
throwing  our  weight  around 

Thtn  la  one  thing  I  would  like  to  mention 
bt  that  connection,  just  to  see  how  you  feel 
aboait  tt.  Tbat  Conference  m  Chicago  was 
a  Conference  largely  between  Bngland  and  the 
united  Statea  There  was  one  great  weakness 
In  that  Conference,  and  that  was  the  om.s- 
•kin  of  the  SoTiet  Union.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  app>«ir 
at  that  Cbbference.  for  a  reason  that  she  gave. 
which  was  that  raaclat  countries,  as  ahe 
called  them,  like  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
othar  countriea  like  Swltaerland  and  Sweden. 
who  were  helping  Germany,  were  Invited  at 
th«8  OoDfereoee. 

In  other  words,  this  was  not  a  conference 
la  the  apint  of  l>h«ran.  or  of  Talu.  or  of 
IXjrabarton  Oaks,  or  of  San  Prtinclsco.  It 
was  a  conlereno*.  really.  In  which  two  rivals 


were  fighting  tt  out.    Tl  wa«  not  a  world  oon- 


ttrenoe.     It  was  a  eoi  f eraaoa  to  a  cartatn 


extent  against  thu  new 


unity  which  wt  have 


built  up      And  wa  h«k«  baffun  to  laarn.  I 
think,  that  only  tn  r^l   world  UAMf,  In  • 


link  we  are  entitled 

I  wrong  in  saying  it 

In    Congreas    that 

venture    tn    the    oil 


unity  in  which  at  thtlpreamt  nu 

btff  power*  are  are  all  |repr«M«iard,  ean  thU 

rMil  rivalry  between  tie  UitMad  Buias  and 

Bimland  be  ■ubliniaiedj  b«H^a\tse  iha  MOOMhl 

you  have  tiia  ihiiti  p«<«(^r  pi«MKiui  this  rtvhlry 

■eaoM  to  luae  itarU   ii^  piHiiiuitg  (or 

tltltig« 

It  la  partly  a  hew  %mit  s  new  sense  o( 
valliea.  if  yiiu  ilka.  hu«  als«<  a  i\v«  daiermiitiam 
that  l«  rs.mirxg  inio  thejpirture.  1t)at  is  wh| 
I  think  w»  muatht  tM^  iwi  cat  tain  that  tha 
United  State*  is  atwa>4  tiwtd.  lApphmw  | 
Chairman  BAaum  \MrU,  I  lonMMMl  UtUtk 
that  the  expedition  vti^  whtrh  we  Ret  ptaeea, 
■t  the  sam*  time  that|  «<>  say  we  liwe  our 
shirt,  rrmmda  me  nl  ai  t>ook  1  once  read  on 
elffhteenth-century  etiquette,  which  mid: 
"Do  not  pick  and  choiMc  the  pieces  upon 
the  plstter:  the  dtscrrfing  ejra  st  oooe  sees 
the  beat  piece."     (Laughter.) 

Congressman  BcNNri  Wlien  we  loee  our 
•hlrt  that's  when  we  eniage  In  diplomatic  ex- 
changes. When  we  doii't  lose  it  we  are  talk- 
ing abotit  business  matters.  That's  quite  a 
dltrerent  thing.  With  iJl  due  respect  to  Mrs. 
H^rrlman.  we  are  talkii  ig  here  about  oil  and 
airplanes,  and  that's  w  lere  our  btnlnessmen 
come  in.  and  they  are  not  losing  any  shirts 
that  I  know  of. 

I  think  we  ought  tj  bt&T  In  mind,  too, 
about  being  bard-boilea.  that  we  have  poured 
out  the  oil  here,  our  Latural  resourcea.  all 
over  the  world,  for  Bngland.  Russia,  and 
everybody  eUe.  One  of  the  things  I  am 
thinking  of  Is.  Where  [are  we  going  to  get 
that  back?  I  would  rajlher  get  that  Instead 
of  all  the  dollars.  I 
to  some  consideration. 

Chairman  Baalow 
was    the    repreaentatlv^ 
turned    down    Ickaa 
fields? 

General  TAjufONTorvJ  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I 
add  one  word?  A  gentleman  from  the  floor, 
before  we  went  on  the  air,  asked  If  It  wouldn't 
be  a  good  Idea  to  hav^  some  International 
editorial  board  to  checid  on  hiatorlea.  Would 
It  not  be  proper  to  c^Ucuas  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  at  this  new  Ueague  of  Nations,  or 
whatever  the  name  will]  be.  how  to  take  care 
of  thoae  who  are  not  U^td  about  the  cartels 
and  about  bualneas  goiig  out  of  the  country 
and  creating.  If  not  emctiy  a  situaUon  for 
war.  preparing  dliBculti^?  Wotild  It  not  be 
proper  to  Inducfe  on  tlie  agenda,  and  to  In- 
sist on  behalf  of  the  people,  that  the  cartel 
business  ahould  t>e  verkr  seriously  discussed 
and  the  nontimtd  elements  ahould  be  more 
tlmldf     (Applaise  j 

Congressman  BKN.vrr  Well,  on  this  cartel 
business.  General— here  again  I  am  speaking 
as  an  individual — I  think  that  moat  of  the 
people,  at  least  in  Corgresa.  are  not  going 
to  be  In  favor  of  carteli .  If  there  are  to  be 
cartels  st  all.  certainly  the  Ooverrunent  Is 
going  to  have  to  have  a  hand  in  It. 
[Applause  | 

Chairman  Baxlow.  Til  ere  Is  time  for  about 
one  more  point,  and  in  i  iscussing  cartels  and 
tariffs  I  would  Uke  to  blefly  menUon  South 
America.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
alxjut  the  handling  of  South  America — 
Argentina  in  particulars— because  we  are  at 
the  pwesent  moment  golns;  through  a  phase 
» ith  Argentina  which  L<i  the  kind  of  a  phase 
that  la  going  to  make  <«■  break  the  success. 
the  later  succeas  of  the  C  ouncll  of  NatloiM. 

Mrs.  RuutiMAK.  Wen.  [  have  been  very  in- 
flueooed  by  Mr.  Sumneri  Welles  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  he  did  Jnore  for  the  good- 
netfrhbor  policy  than  ariybody  In  this  coun- 
try has  ever  done.  I  alto  think  he  has  one 
of  the  moat  brilliant  mlads  we  have  ever  had 
In  our  country.  On  thejother  hand.  It  seems 
to  me  the  situation  ought  to  be  a  little  dif- 
ferently fcaadled.  consM  erlng  It  to  wartime 


and  what  la  fotag  on  thara.  with  tha  'ttxh 
eolumntsu. "  and  to  forth,  that  it  would  b«  in 

nrmian  *iy* 

OMfmnaan  BaMinrr  I  always  feai  k  han> 
tfMllI  IB  ilMMtMBf  thkse  problems,  BNhllM  I 
iont  f«tl  t  iNivt  Hm  faeu  lu  luaoMnUf  form 
Ml  tntkllUMt  ipiBlen.  I  kntm,  Mm  wm 
Mnfers,  what  foit  NMl  IB  llM  iMpwra.  But  I 
Bq  frsi  ih«  Mwm  limBii^s  It  to  a  BUN- 
Mike  IB  HMfv  ^wpallly  so  psopia  bmo  ipBBit 
A  Ml  at  mat  mPiBi  to  BMBparilM  afloNi  wf 
m4ks  to  wt«  IB*  iNir,    |Appt«asa.| 

I  BoB*l  iBlnk  It  would  ha  a  good  BH|llBor 
BoMif  M  bo  iDtiKh  with  ArK«iuui«.  ao  iB^pioB, 
Mrt  U  aaholiOy  wouM  apuol  to  ih**  t^aturat 
lna(in«ia  or  bmmi  bmbI*  M  bo  toufU  with 
them 

Mrs  Rabmman  Dont  you  IhlBk  II  looB  tia 

a  long  time  to  get  the  conMoneo  of  touth 
America,  and  we  hxve  to  trtat  thera  differ* 
ently  than  wc  do  the  ordinary  netghbonng 
eountrtaaf 

Congtaaaman  BtKNcr.  I  think  xvc  are  tr«at> 
Ing  South  America  as  w«  are  treating  all 
the  other  countries. 

Chairman  Baklow.  I  think  I  can  Interject 
one  word  there,  and  that  Is,  that  it  la  not 
otir  attitude  that  has  riled  South  America 
but  It  la  the  method.  I  thoroughly  disap- 
prove of  a  great  deal  we  have  done  down 
there.  We  have  not  been  forceful  enough 
down  there  at  the  right  time,  and  have  made 
forceful  remarks  when  we  didn't  mean  thera. 
Oenaral  TAKBoirrorr.  WeU.  I  agree  with 
Ambassador  Harriman.  I  also  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  Intellect  of  my  old  col- 
league Sumner  Welles.  Certainly  he  is  a 
very  Intelligent  gentleman,  and  he  knows 
and  he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  good-neighbor 
policy.  But  I  fail  to  imderatand  his  advice 
to  deal  with  Argentina  with  velvet  gloves, 
because  It  amacks  to  me  too  much  of  ap- 
peasement. Argentina  today  is  so  definitely 
a  place  to  watch,  and  It  is  watched  very  care- 
fully by  the  Germans  and  some  Spaniards, 
and  undoubtedly  tt  is  a  place  where  plenty 
of  trouble  may  occur  in  the  very  near  fu> 
ture.     (Applause.) 

Chairman  Bablow.  I  alao  might  say  that 
my  firm  conviction  Is  that  the  other  end  of 
the  axle  is  Madrid,  and  imtil  we  clean  up 
Madrid  we  will  have  trouble  in  South  Amer- 
ica.    (Applause.) 

Now.  in  summing  up  the  round-table  dls- 
cuaslon.  a  discussion  of  how  to  maintain 
that  precious  unity,  that  global  cooparatloa 
which  we  have  achieved  as  a  war  maaaoi^' 
even  to  the  global  strategy  mantlanad  yes- 
terday by  the  Pre.«^:dent— I  think  we  are 
a«!Teed.  and  want  everybody  here  to  be  agreed, 
that  Just  as  war  Is  people,  so.  too.  peace  la 
people.  The  present  conference  In  Mexico  Is 
concerned  with  people.  Before  thla.  confer- 
ences concerned  thaaaalTSB  with  boundaries, 
tariffs,  and  treaties.  Mow  we  know  that  the 
world  Is  one  world,  a  congress  of  people^ 
biologically  and  spiritually,  brothers.  And, 
as  among  people  there  must  be  cooperation, 
if  you  are  going  to  get  anything  done,  ro 
among  groups  of  people,  or  nations,  there 
must  be  cooperation. 

We  must  remember  Mr.  Joseph  Grew's 
phrase  that  economic  expansion  Is  closely 
akin  to  exploitation.  (Qod  know.i.  Mr.  o  evr 
is  no  New  Dealer  nor  ever  wf  Wallace  bled.) 
We  must  remember  that  without  peace  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  economic  expansion; 
without  stabilized  economy  there  can  be  no 
peace.  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbarton  Ouks 
are  our  springboards.  Bretton  Woods  should 
end  currency  inflation  (God  know*  why  any 
bankers  are  against  It.  After  the  last  war 
you  may  recall  our  fabulous  t)ank  loans  to 
Germany;  loans  with  which  Germany  built 
her  war  machine.  Perhaps  prophetic  vlsloa 
and  economic  myopia  make  bad  bedfellows  ) 
At  all  events.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  the  ba.sls 
of  our  future  security  And  the  Atlantic 
Charter  is  the  flag  at  ow  masthead.  Tee.  it 
may  flap  In  the  tareese.  1  admit.  But  ke^p 
tt  there;  it's  got  to  stay  there.    Why  del.  y 
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fr  some  muddled  search  for  perfsetlont  That 
kind  uf  daisy  la  properly  calltd  obstruction, 
Thaaa,  than,  ara  tiia  springboards  of  da> 
mooraoy  tn  action.  Oooperntiou  ta  tha  totiah* 
stona.  And  responsibility  lias  on  aarh  ona 
of  us.  W«  mu«t  be  alert;  write  our  Cun- 
;  n\nk»  our  will  ki\own,  tor  Oimgraaa 
on  «M  tliMM*  queatittns.  ipaak  out 
I,  or  wa  msy  Itw*  tiiiMM>  previous  oun* 
Irola  ovor  our  own  future  and  thai  u(  our 
oBIMron.  And  we  will  loaa  Ihaoi  If  wa  aiuk 
loitly  into  tha  aaay  eorruptlona  of  allanaa 

Aa  was  sMld  Utaly  in  ihia  forum,  "Bpaak  up, 
^\^n^  we  n\«y  forever  after  hold  out  peace  " 

(AppiNUS*  I 

Now,  I  have  one  or  two  important  an* 
Bouneamanta  to  make  abuut  tha  (nrum. 
MW,  IBIa  11  roolly  extramtly  tkoiting  to  us, 
and  whan  t  aald  1  was  going  to  make  an 
announcement  that  Is  going  to  contradict 
OVOrythlng  I  said  before,  this  la  it.  You 
kBOW.  the  Independent  Citirrns  Committee 
tor  the  Arts  and  Science,  under  Jo  Dnvtson — 
It  Is  a  pretty  grand  committee.  Thla  alter* 
noon  two  of  tu.  Mr,  Brooks  and  I.  conferred 
with  Jo  Davison  and  Mr.  March  and  various 
others — and  1  may  say  they  went  a-woolng. 
And  they  went  a-woolng  t}ecause  they  need 
a  forum.  And  the  proposition  was  put  up 
to  UB  on  the  kind  of  line  we  like.  They  bald, 
Bare  we  are.  two-thousand-and-odd  mem- 
bers at  our  first  meeting:  800  turned  out  for 
Just  an  ordinary  meeting;  we  have  some 
dough.  And  they  have  tremendotis  names 
behind  them.  And  they  said  they  bad  to. 
to  Justify  their  existence  In  one  way  or  an- 
other, set  up  a  forum.  That  is  the  way  you 
speak  to  people  nowadays,  unless  you  hire 
a  commentator.  And  the  forum  they  had 
a  liking  to  was  this  forum,  because  it  started 
from  a  liberal  basts;  tt  wasn't  Just  confusion. 

They  asked  us  If  we  would  play  t>all  with 
them.  And  with  their  backing,  and  with  our 
established  forum:  with  the  600  here  that 
I  hope  will  be  5.000:  with  the  alliance  we 
have  alao  made  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Glmt)el 
and  the  Citizens  Action  Committees — which 
you  know  are  nonpartisan  and  are  spread  all 
over  thto  town.  Just  to  make  citizens  take 
an  Interest  In  their  community — I  don't  see 
why  next  year  we  can't  talce  Town  Hall  twice 
a  month,  have  our  weekly  broadcasts  and 
reach  about  10,000.000  people.  And  we  can, 
and  I  think  we  will.     (Applause.) 

Now,  we  are  going  to  keep  our  name  and 
our  autonomy  and  carry  on  Just  the  same. 
And  we  are  going  to  have  our  subscription 
memt>ershtp.  You  tielong  to  the  forum,  you 
don't  tielong  to  the  Independent  Artists  and 
Scientists  and  Professional  Men.  You  can 
belong  to  them,  if  you  are  entitled  to.  We 
dont  bother  with  that  at  all.  We  have  our 
forum  membership,  and  they  will  all  belong 
to  the  forum,  we  hope,  at  10  bucks  a  year. 
But  we  are  not  so  sure  about  you  all  be- 
longing to  them,  because  you  may  not  all 
be  artists  and  sclentlfits. 

I  think  we  can  go  places  with  that  very 
definitely. 

Now.  the  first  thing  they  asked  us  to  do— 
I  would  like  to  get  your  reaction  to  this — 
they  said  if  we  hooked  up  right  away  we 
might  perhaps  hsve  4  more  forums  this 
year,  this  winter,  instead  of  Just  2  more, 
which  we  are  able  to  afford  at  the  moment. 
If  you  boys  and  girls  here  would  bring  in 
10  people  we  could  afford  to  hold  4  more  on 
our  own.  So  be  sure,  all  of  you.  that  you 
sign  up  and  belong  to  this.  You  get  not 
■only  the  forum  but  you  get  our  literature. 
It  means  we  have  your  name,  and  if  we  are 
having  a  party  you  will  get  the  announce- 
ment in  the  mail.  If  you  belong  to  the  forum. 

Now,  we  were  going  to  have,  as  our  next 
subject,  the  Punishment  of  War  Criminals. 
But  Jo  Daviaon  and  Marc  Connelly  and  Mr. 
March  and  his  charming  wife  are  pretty  well 
excited  about  something  else,  and  they  said 
they  thought  the  war  prisoners  could  watt. 
They  were  excited  about  the  problem  of  cen- 
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sorshlp  In  New  York  City,  I  think  It  la  a 
darn  hot  subject,  becauaa,  aa  a  llttla  tip  to 
you,  all  our  "mossy  boss>laa"  or  "boaay 
Moss*lsa"-'Whlohayar  way  you  want  to  put 
It— If  thsy  get  away  with  one  thing,  It  Is 
rumored  thay  ara  gtXng  after  Uis  Voloe  of 
tha  Tunis  It  is  true.  You  iMIfh  beosuaa 
It  U  utterly  ridiculous.  BaflMBlbor,  svery  ft 
nr  10  ysara  you  Imve  tn  gei  up  and  twnt  thai 
kind  uf  idiotic  caoaorship  on  tha  heM«i 

I  would  Ilka  10  m  oliaad  with  that  un\m, 
and  wa  can  gal  oil  iBo  Ultrory  guy*  in  ths 
wttrld,  And  if  you  MfMrovo,  Uiot  will  be  your 
nsKi  ona.    (ApHatiM  | 

Now,  wa  hwYf  «eatA  tm  April  4  ^»r  iha  Olaaa 
M^nngerie,  which  U  niiening  with  Iddla 
Uiwliiix,  I  Muretta  Taylor,  and  Juli*  Haydon, 
and  wa  hava  aaalo  o( Ottr  own  lo  sail  for  that. 
I  think  avarybody  who  la  hara  surely  waiiu 
to  aao  that  piay.  Thla  la  one  way  of  raising 
monay.  and  wa>a  got  a  lot  of  bilU  to  pay 

That  Is  my  little  aay  for  tha  evening  and 
I  hope  you  arlU  appn>ve  and  give  me  a  hand 
on  this  eooparation  with  the  Cltiaens  Com- 
mittee and  Mrs  Glmbel's.  The  latter  doesnt 
mean  money  or  a  real  aniiation,  but  means 
they  will  get  our  literature,  and  I  hope  they 
will  come  in  a  great  body  and  will  listen  to 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  have  a  close 
afllltatlon  with  what  I  call  the  Jo  Davison 
committee.     (Applause! 

Now,  Is  there  any  urgent  question  that 
has  come  out  of  the  round  table? 

QuESTioNES.  Nothing  has  been  said  about 
Vandenbekg.  Where  does  he  stand?  He  said 
he  wouldn't  represent  the  Republican  Party 
at  San  Francisco,  but  something  should  l>e 
said  to  clarify  It? 

Mrs  Habsiman.  Mr.  Chariman.  he  has  not 
reftised. 

QxrEsnoNEH.  He  took  a  very  defliilte  stand 
on  Dtimbarton  Oaks.    Where  does  he  stand? 
Congressman   Bknnzt.  What  has   that  to 
do  with  San  Francisco? 

Questioner.  Where  does  he  stand  on  Dum- 
barton Oaks? 

Congressman  Bennet.  I  don't  want  to  say 
where  Senator  Vanoenbcbo  stands.  I  think 
he  should  say  tha*.  for  himself.  I  think  the 
speech  he  made  went  a  pretty  long  way  to- 
ward confirming  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

I  want  to  say  that  Senator  Vandbnbzrg  is 
a  keyman  in  the  United  States  Senate  at 
the  present  time.  He  controls  the  thinking. 
I  think,  of  quite  a  few  Senators  there,  and  I 
am  very  hopeful  that  he  will  not  only  par- 
ticipate In  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
but  the  reaulta  will  be  such  that  he  will  go 
back  enthusiastic  about  them.  You  have  to 
look  facta  in  the  face;  he  Is  a  very  influential 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
we  need  him.     (Applauce.j 

QtTxsnoNES.  What  is  Congressman  Ben- 
net's  ideas  tn  connection  with  the  opposi- 
tion by  the  American  Bankers  Association  to 
the  stabilization  proposal  of  Bretton  Woods? 
Congressman  Bennet.  I  have  a  big  pam- 
phlet In  my  pocket  that  I  brought  along  to 
read  on  the  train.  I  was  a  little  sleepy  and 
I  didn't  do  so  very  well  with  It.  I  know 
they  are  In  favor  of  half  of  the  plan.  They 
are  in  favor  of  the  part  for  the  International 
Bank,  which  Is  to  be  organized  along  the 
lines  conservative  bankers  approve  of.  I 
know  they  are  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  because  they  think  we  are  putting  all 
the  real  money  into  tt.  and  the  others  are 
putting  in  mostly  obligation,  which  they  owe 
us.  The  only  cold  cash  they  say  is  going  to 
be  put  up  by  Uncle  Sam  in  the  form  of  gold, 
because  we  have  almost  all  the  gold  there  Is. 
I  have  this  feeling  about  It,  although  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  International  finance.  They 
are  probably  too  conservative  in  their  out- 
look. They  are  really  intelligent  people. 
They  have  something  In  their  objection.  No 
plan  that  is  proposed  of  that  sort  Ls  likely 
to  De  perfect.  Mayt>e  some  of  their  Ideas  will 
be  put  into  practice.  I  think  they  should 
recede  somewhat  from  their  viewpoint,  and 


others  should  recede  somewhat,  In  order  to 
asUbliah  aomeUiing  which  will  help  theaa 
guverninenta  reestablish  thamsalvas. 

Maybe  thr  prt^poaal  of  BrattOA  Wooda  la 
not  th*  right  thing,  but  I  think  It  is  in  Iha 
right  dire<^ti(tn  If  any  safeauards  ara  need* 
ad,  I  think  ihry  lan  be  «\ipplled. 

CliAinnitn  BAkuiw,  1  wmuUI  say  tha  BoBli* 
ara  hava  dsrit  naar  aaboiagad  BrtlloB  Wooda, 
and  thay  warani  out  hvt  llttla  »d)\iaimon«a, 
as  far  aa  1  can  aaa.  lui  I  may  ha  quits 
wrMhR 

WuaarmNKa  Misa  l.lUian  Mallmoh,  who 
juai  lolttniad  truin  n  t  nionibs  stay  IB  llu»> 
aia.  hti  on  intaresiina  nuifntent  lo  Niafea, 
in  whlvh  aha  aald  ■)<•'  r.^iiiuertd  It  Oha  of 
thf  «iu^>«Mtu<k  of  oMi  nine  that  m  muah  mis* 
lni<  '  I  <  ^  I  >  Ml  >ui  Musaia  among  our 
pei<|ii«>  1  thitiK  iiiiti  t*  an  interesting  stata* 
ment  in  relation  to  lbs  forum  tonight  about 
the  problems  of  United  Nations  unity.  BolB 
Mrs  Harrimau  and  you.  Mr.  Brnnit,  said 
that  we  needed  an  informed  people,  and  it  is 
not  only  among  isolatlonista  that  this  mls« 
Information  exlsta. 

Don't  you  think  It  Is  a  duty  of  tha  Con- 
gress or  of  our  Government  to  inform  otxr 
people  and  remove  this,  what  you  would  call, 
the  tragedy  of  our  time? 

Congressman  BrNNrr.  It  certainly  Is  not 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  do  that  under  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  That  la  not  the 
function  of  Congress.  It  might  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Government.  But  In  the  last 
analysis  I  think  it  Is  the  fimctton  of  the 
various  boards  of  education.  I  think  provl* 
slon  should  he  made  for  it  in  the  school  cur- 
riculum— but  dont  get  me  started  on  that. 
I  Applause.  (  Anybody  will  agree  we  don't 
know  enough  about  any  of  these  coimtrles. 
not  Just  Russia.  We  don't  know  much  about 
many  others. 

I  would  like  to  Just  say  this,  since  I  got  a 
chance  to  say  something  here  that  I  really 
feel  strongly  about,  and  I  am  awfully  glad 
you  brotight  It  up.  On  the  teaching  of 
American  history  tn  my  day— I  am  not  going 
t)  criticize  present  day  teachers— when  I 
went  to  school  a  very  poor  Job  was  done.  My 
Impression  of  the  British,  for  example,  was 
that  they  all  wore  red  uniforms,  and  that 
they  were  called  Hessians,  or  something  of 
the  sort,  and  that  they  came  over  here  with 
big  armies  and  tried  to  collect  a  tax  on  tea, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  That  waa  the 
general  Impression  I  got. 

Now.  that  doesn't  make  approaching  these 
International  problems  any  easier.  I  think 
we  should  have  the  teaching  of  history  as 
nearly  as  possible  on  a  true  basts  and  not 
show  nothing  but  American  victories.  We 
cu^ht  to  know  a  good  many  of  the  American 
defeata.  Somebody  ought  to  show  why  we  got 
licked.     We  don't  gel  enough  of  that. 

As  for  Rtissla,  that's  another  field  about 
which  we  know  even  less.  We  can  come  a  lot 
closer  home.  What  do  we  know  about  Mexico? 
What  do  we  know  abcut  a  lot  of  places  we 
have  to  do  business  with?  South  America 
has  been  mentioned.  We  know  less  about 
that  place  than  we  do  about  Russia.  That's 
an  awfully  big  field. 

Chairman  Barlow.  It  Is  a  field,  I  may  add. 
if  you  open  It  up.  It  is  a  good  many  years 
ago  since  Mr.  Hitler  crept  Into  the  crack. 
That  crack  of  Ignorance  is  the  thing  that 
be  has  worked  on  more  than  anything  else. 
He  is  the  one  who  sows  the  seeds  of  antl- 
Russianism,  and  that  kind  of  discrimination, 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  main  things  In  the 
German  far-fiung  technique  of  stirring  up 
people  against  their  allies  and  making  trou- 
ble. And  It  has  t>een  used  most  l>eautifully 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  And  tt  to  Just  that 
point  of  education  that  has  been  the  loop- 
hole Into  which  Hitler's  propaganda  has 
crawled. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gimbix.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  ques- 
tion, that  I  don't  think  it  to  Congress  who 
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should  wlucate  the  people.  I  think  It  to  the 
people  who  should  educate  Congreee.  (Ap- 
plause I 

Chairman  B^aLow  That  U  what  thU 
forum  la  about,  and  tbouKh  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  an  educated  Congress,  greater  edu- 
caUoa  la  needed. 
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Frabl«a»  CoiifrMliM  ^  Clothing 
Indnttrj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JAMES  E.  BIURRAY 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THl  8ENAT1  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16 »,  1945 

'  Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  April  11.  1945.  be- 
fore the  Woolen  Wholesalers  National 
Association.  Inc..  In  New  York  City.  The 
addre5.s  dealt  with  the  problems  arising 
from  War  Production  Order  M-338.  and 
the  proposed  maximum  average  price 
plan  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
Uon. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  come  here  to  discuss  with  you  In- 
lormally  some  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  clothing  industry,  our  Government,  and 
the  consuming  public  which  arise  from  War 
Production  Board  Order  M-388  and  the  pro- 
posrd  maximum  average  price  plan  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Commute*.  I  have  received  a  great  flood  of 
telesrams.  letters,  telephone  calls,  and  visi- 
tors to  my  office  seeking  our  aid  In  bringing 
about  a  reasonable  ndjuatment  Ijctween  the 
demands  of  the  military,  the  Government 
control  agencies,  the  consuming  public,  and 
the  clothing  Industry.  1  have  gladly  de- 
Toted  a  great  deal  of  my  all-too-llmlted  time 
to  th'-s  Important  tasS  The  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  intends  to  continue  Ita 
vigorous  program  to  Insure  fair  and  equitable 
treatment  to  independent  and  small  buslneaa 
In  theee  difficult  war  days  and  In  the  recon- 
▼eraion  period  which  now.  thanks  to  our  good 
fortunes  on  the  battleflslds.  Ilea  )ust  ahead. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committer,  I  am  particularly  Interested  in 
the  effect  of  thU  order  on  the  very  small 
business  concerna  These  small  buslneases 
are  dependent  wholly  on  the  Jobbers  for  th?lr 
supplies  of  materials.  It  wlU  readily  l)e  seen 
that  any  order  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  Jobber  would  also  directly  affect  the  small 
manufacturer,  tailor,  and  reuiler.  There- 
fore, these  very  small  businesses  stand  to  be 
destroyed  by  this  order  unless  It  can  be  so 
formulated  as  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
small  business  of  the  country  and  their 
sources  of  supply.  The  Senate  committee 
woiild  therefore  feel  compelled  to  uke  the 
most  drastic  steps  to  prevent  an  order  of 
this  kind  to  t)e  put  Into  effjct  If  It  appears 
It  would  adversely  affect  theee  small  business 
Interests. 

The  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  M-388 
or  M.  A.  P.  Mf  own  remarks  this  e>-enlng 
must  be  considered  in  this  light  for  minor 
mod  Iflcat  tons  of  the  order  have  already  been 
made  and  more  are  under  consideration  at 
the  moment.  The  changing  conditions  of  the 
war  and  weaknesses  which  will  undoubtedly 
t)e  brought  about  by  the  administration  of 
the  order  wlU  require  further  changes.    Nor 
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do  I  wish  to  be  cast  In 
concerning  the  Int 
tstratlve  purposes  and 
long  and  Involved  Order 
that  nuiny  a  man  who  has 
the  textile  industry  and 
ramifications   is   not   crysi 
Ing  the  purposes  and 
I  have  Ions;  been  a 
of   establishing  the 
monlous  relationship 
Government  control 
period  when  the  demand^ 
so   great.     Coniequ*'ntly, 
turbing  to  me  to  find 
parently  promulgated 
consultation  or 
bers  of  Industry.    The 
in   the   last   week   of 
meeting  called  by  the  Wa  r 
at    which    some    700 
more  than  150  Industrial 
the  order  were  present, 
was  hardly  the  kind  of 
could  work  out  the  detail^ 
cated  order.     It  Is  small 
It    was   officially 
later,  on  February   19 
the  Industry  were  taken 
order  tailed  to  take  Into 
problems  of  many  branches 
Is  not  my  Idea  of  close 
have  EO  Informed  those 
for  It. 

But    In    Justification   o 
W.  P.  B.  contends  that 
and  shortage  of  time 
thoroughgoing 
than  150  different  textile 
As  we  look  forward  to 
and  reconversion   which 
more  certain  that  we 
that  Government  agenci 
general   public   work   In 
cooperation  If  we  are  to 
tion   to  peace   without 
suffering 

It  Is  my  understanding 
order  wcs  made  necsssar; 
greatly  Increased  military 
icsn  textiles  and  textile 
to  channel  a  substantia 
limited  civilian  supply  1 
tlal  Items  of  wearing  ap 
W.  Marrlner.  Director  of 
and  Leather  Bureau  of 
Board.  Justifies  the  crdcr 
it  Is  in  keeping  with  W   P 
tlccs  of  the  past  several 
priority  system  is  set  U{ 
turers  and  processors  wl, 
essential  civilian  goods 
ance  t>ased  upon  their 
In   obtaining  priorities 
limited  supply   available 
mere  than  highlight  the 
complicated  and  involvec 
of  modifications  con 

My  understanding  Is 
M-3S8  has  the  effect  of 
apparel    items    onto 
than  the  highest-price 
Informed  that  In  men's 
retailers  will  l)e  dcprlve< 
cults  wholesaling  above 
Is    further    affected    by 
M   A   P.,  which  I  am 
merchandise  at  the  av 
to  b>e  fixed  by  the  base 
rollbacks  that  may  well 
proportion  of  all  woven 

At  the  mill  level,  I 
spinning  of  worsted  for 
be^n  frosen  until  June 
happen    thereafter 
military  needs  and  actl 
that   W    P.  B.  dlrectl\-e4 
cut  off  about  50  percent 
including  certain  specia 
items  as  macklnaws. 
sets.    When  the  most  gl 
this  mill  situation  on 
pear  that  the  substantia 


role  of  an  expert 
of  the  admin- 
effects  of  this 
!il-388.     I  am  told 
spent  a  lifetime  in 
nows  It  m  all  Its 
al   clear  concem- 
of  this  order. 
In  the  necessity 
and   most   bar- 
industry  and 
during  this  war 
on  all  of  us  are 
it   was   quite  dls- 
M-388  was  ap- 
sufllcient  prior 
with  the  mem- 
shows  that  only 
was   there   a 
Production  Board 
of   the 
groups  affected  by 
This  mass  meeting 
a  gathering   which 
of  such  a  compli- 
wonder  that  when 
some    3    weeks 
many  parts  of 
surprise,  and  the 
{ iccount  the  specific 
of  Industry.    This 
cooperation  and  I 
irbo  are  responsible 
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artllable  for  civilian  uses  will  go  to  fill  high- 
est priority  orders.  The  amount  avallabl* 
for  free  goods  will  consequently  'je  inslgnifl- 
aint. 

The  M-388  orcler  appears  to  affect  the  man- 
ufacturer of  garments  In  several  ways.  The 
order  provides  AA-4  priority  ratings  to 
those  manufacttirers  of  essential  products  so 
that  they  may  receive  piece  goods,  't  would 
work  out  so  that  in  men's  suits  priority  as- 
sistance would  be  given  to  cover  50  percent 
of  the  quantity  of  suits  produced  In  each 
quarter  of  the  base  period.  1943,  at  prices, 
however,  not  above  $32.25  wholesale.  For 
students'  suits,  priority  assistance  would 
reach  80  percent  of  the  base  period  of  pro- 
duction and  a  maximum  wholesale  price  of 
$17.50.  On  ladles'  suits,  however,  the  priority 
assistance  covers  only  20  percent  of  base 
period  production  and  reaches  a  maximum 
wholesale  price  of  $22.75.  I  believe  some  sub- 
stantUl  relief  Is  being  considered  on  this 
item.  I  am  further  Informed  that  the  AA-4 
rating  does  not  guarantee  manufacturers 
that  they  will  get  such  percentages  of  piece 
goods.  Rather,  this  priority  has  been  called 
by  some  a  hunting  license.  The  order  also 
lists  cerUin  essential  articles  which  do  not 
require  priority  ratings  but  can  be  made  from 
free  wool  goods  such  as  separate  trousers, 
overcoats,  etc.  But.  I  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  amount  of  free  goods  which 
will  be  available  at  the  woolen  mills  may 
be  very  small  Indeed. 

So  much  for  the  highlighting  effects  of 
Order  M-388.  What  can  be  done  about  this 
situation?  The  first  serious  charge  leveled 
a',  the  order  is  that  it  contains  features 
and  provisions  which  make  It  unworkable. 
It  falls  to  take  into  account  adequately  cer- 
tain Inventory  provisions  essential  In  the 
'  Industry.  It  has  been  written  in  terms  of 
calendar  quarters  whereas  the  Industry  is 
of  a  seasonal  character.  The  time  Intervals - 
for  manufacture  seem  to  have  been  insuf- 
ficiently considered  and  problems  of  geo- 
graphical demands  likewise  have  been 
slighted. 

These  partlctilar  unworkable  featiu^s  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  W.  P.  B. 
and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  some 
Important  amendments  are  In  preparation  to 
better  these  conditions. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  I.  as  Its  chairman,  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  further  exam- 
ination of  these  essential  details  results  in 
reasonable  modifications  of  the  order. 

This  order  la  made  necessary,  let  me  re- 
peat, because  of  the  sudden  and  drastic  re- 
vision of  military  requirements  for  cloth  and 
textile  products.  I  am  told  that  these  re- 
quirements arc  unusually  high  and  sustained 
In  considerable  part  through  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters  of  the  calendar  year  1945 

I  am  one  among  those  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  who  has  given  fullest 
support  to  the  Army  leaders  In  their  attempts 
to  provide  the  materiel  needed  to  wage  a 
successful  war  and  bring  It  to  its  earliest 
possible  conclusion.  We  civilians  In  Gov- 
ernment, ind'jstry.  and  private  life  will  make 
any  and  every  sacrifice  to  Insure  that  the 
Army  does  not  arrive  too  late  with  too  lit- 
tle. But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  civilian 
branches  of  Government  must  abdicate  to 
our  military  leaders.  My  colleague.  Senator 
Watn«  L.  Morse,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  speaking  In  the  Senate  on  April  2, 
1945.  said.  In  part: 

"I  will  pay  as  strong  a  tribute,  and  with 
as  much  sincerity,  as  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  the  magnificent  Job  our  military 
and  naval  forces  and  their  great  leaders  have 
done  on  the  fields  of  battle  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans free  men.  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  frank 
•  •  •  by  training,  by  responsibility,  by 
point  of  view,  on  the  whole  those  In  chturge 
of  the  military  and  the  Navy  are  men  of 
action.  They  are  men  who  vmnt  immediate 
results.     •     •     •     Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
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ments  of  the  Army  and  th«  Navy  in  regard 

to  the  problem  of  civilian  production  carry 
very  little  weight  with  me  because,  having 
observed  them  function  ir.  the  field  of  clTil- 
tan  production  for  2  years,  I  much  prefer  to 
leave  the  problem  of  civilian  production  In 
ths  hands  of  free  emplojrers  and  free  labor 
In  this  country  unrestricted  by  the  type  of 
dictatorship  that  the  military  and  naval  offi- 
cials, at  least,  shall  we  say.  unconsciously  are 
seeking  to  Impose  upon  us." 

This  statement  was  made  in  reference  to 
the  manpower  bill,  but  It  so  clearly  Indi- 
cates the  need  of  a  limitation  on  military 
leadership  in  civilian  matters  that  I  con- 
sider It  particularly  apt  with  reference  to 
M-388.  I  would  deplore  any  suspicion  that 
that  order  has  been  dictated  by  the  military 
leaders.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
W.  P.  B.  In  reaching  Its  Jud;jments  to  be 
expressed  In  M-388.  should  take  Into  account 
and  weigh  carefully  all  of  the  demands,  both 
military  and  civilian,  upon  the  productive 
machinery  of  this  great  Nation. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  Army  has 
determined  Its  greatly  Increased  demand  for 
textiles.  Including  the  outfitting  of  a  new 
French  Army  and  the  provision  of  essential 
items  In  the  first  6  mouths  of  liberation  for 
war-torn  areas.  In  the  light  of  what  Dr.  W.  Y. 
Elliott.  Chief  of  the  Civilian  RequlremenU 
Section  of  the  War  Production  Board  has  re- 
ported concerning,  for  example,  conditions  in 
France.  He  suggests  that  the  French  textile 
Industry  could  go  far  toward  supplying  the 
present  needs  of  the  American  and  French 
Armies.  It  could  also  supply  the  numerous 
uniforms  that  have  to  be  made  up  for  the 
special  forces  attached  to  our  armies,  in  con- 
nection with  the  occupation  of  Germany. 
We  have  the  raw  materials;  our  warehouses 
are  bulging  with  cotton  and  wool;  yet,  we  are 
seeking  to  provide  these  foreign  demands 
with  American-furnished  goods  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  depleted  wardrobe  of  our  own 
civilian  workers. 

Yes;  I  am  aware  of  the  probable  answers 
which  the  Array  chiefs  may  give  concerning 
the  tight  shipping  conditions,  break-down 
in  fuel  supply  In  Prance,  etc.  But  the  "on 
the  ground  "  survey  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Elliott  concludes  that  these  are  by  no  means 
as  final  and  determinative  as  Army  leaders 
would  have  us  believe. 

I  have  said  before  and  must  repeat  again, 
that  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  to  so  adjust  millUry  and 
civilian  requirements,  taking  Into  account 
every  possible  source  of  supply  so  that  we 
can  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  demands 
made  upon  American  civilians  are  Just  and 
necessary.  The  changing  chju^cter  of  mili- 
tary decisions  in  the  immediate  past,  not 
•nIBciently  well  explained  by  the  course  of 
military  events,  have  resulted  In  sudden  cut- 
backs and  equally  sudden  step-ups  In  re- 
quirements of  a  wide  i-ange  of  items.  Such  a 
course  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  normal  pat- 
tern upon  which  to  base  any  reasonably 
sound  program  of  action.  This  becomes  even 
more  pointed  as  victory  in  Europe  becomes 
almost  a  matter  of  days. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  discuss 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  proposed  M.  A.  P. 
OTder  because  that  order  has  not  yet  been 
finally  promulgated  by  the  OfBce  of  Prtce 
Administration.  It  Is  my  sincere  conviction, 
a  conviction  which  I  am  sure  you  share,  that 
the  principles  of  sound  price  control  are 
Imperative  If  we  are  to  avoid  unstable  price 
fluctuation  and  probable  inlation.  I  be- 
lieve, because  I  have  discti6s<xl  this  matter 
with  the  leaders  in  the  textile  industry,  that 
you  too  are  committed  to  sucii  a  program  of 
price  control — that  this  Indu.'stry  In  no  wise 
seeks  to  be  exempted  from  ttie  adminla^^-. 
Hon  of  proper  price -control  measures. 

It  may  be  that  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  textile  clothing 
industry  faces,  because  of  M-388,  will  be 
found  in  the  early  approach  of  VE-day.    I 


do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  this 
Government's  production  and  purchasln(; 
policies  mtist  be  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  t'ae  European  war  will  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. I  am.  however,  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  need  of  this  Government  and  our  allies 
to  supply  the  essential  repair  and  replacing 
equipment  so  that  these  countries  at  the 
earliest  moment  can  put  their  own  man- 
power at  work  to  provide  the  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  essentials  of  life  which 
they  need. 

Mr.  James  F.  Byrnes  In  his  recent  report  on 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  Indi- 
cated a  very  substantial  reduction  In  the 
Army  supply  program  in  the  first  quarter 
following  VE-day. 

While  It  U  Uue  that  he  did  not  refer 
specifically  to  textiles  and  while  there  may 
be  some  increased  demands  in  certain  lines, 
such  as  cotton  fabrics  and  even  in  some 
woolen  garments,  as  our  activities  increase 
in  the  Pacific  Theater,  competent  authorities 
declare  that  the  Army  cannot  Justify  their 
tcxUle  requirements  after  VE-day.  If  this 
is  true  substantial  cut-backs  can  be  expected 
when  Germany  falls.  1  know,  for  one  thing, 
that  the  Army  expects  a  sizable  reduction  in 
its  personnel;  these  returning  men  will  again 
b3come  civilians  and  must  be  clothed  as 
civilians. 

While  I  believe  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Ei:rope  will  offer  the  first  major  hope  for 
relief  from  some  of  the  more  serious  effects 
of  M-C88.  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
Imply  that  that  result  will  automatically 
follow.  What  happens  when  VE-day  comes 
must  bJ  written  into  requirements,  orders, 
policy  declarations,  and  carried  out  In  the 
administration  of  the  control  agencies.  We 
must  all  adopt  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
situation  confronting  us. 

Once  again  I  repeat.  In  closing,  that  the 
armed  forces  must  have  everything  they  need 
in  order  to  wage  a  two-front  war  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  victory  to  us  at  the  least 
possible  sacrifice  of  our  sons  and  brothers 
and  In  the  quickest  space  of  time.  But  their 
demands  for  textiles  and  textile  products 
must  be  subjected  to  the  careful  screening 
of  the  conuol  agency,  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  the  Congress  tias  set  up  to  do 
Just  this  Job.  The  result  of  that  screening 
must  be  a  program  which  accomplishes  the 
military  purposes,  while  affecting  adversely 
the  civilian  economy  as  little  as  poselble. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  I  am  continuing  conferences  and 
negotiations  on  M-388.  which  were  begun  at 
the  Insistence  of  the  small  and  independent 
businesses  affected  by  that  order.  We  intend 
to  protect  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability 
the  legitimate  interests  of  these  businesses, 
and  we  seek  to  do  so  in  a  cooperative  spirit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

These  remarks  are  not  Intended  to  be  a 
final  statement  on  this  subject — but  rather 
a  preface  to  our  deliberations  here  today  aid 
to  other  meetings  and  negotiations  which 
must  be  held  in  the  future. 


Trafedy- 


ind  a  Challenf  e 
America 


-Face 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TttE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  16),  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimou3  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 


ing article  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  La  FoLLrrril  on  the  death  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  which  appeared 
in  the  Progressive  Magazine  of  April  23, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoito 
as  follows: 

TSAGXDT — AND   A   CHALLZNGB — TACI    AMUUCA 

(By  Senator  Robert  M.  La  F>3LLrm.  Jr.) 
The  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came 
as  a  shock  to  the  Nation  and  the  world.  It 
removed  from  the  global  stage  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  colorful  figures  ever  to 
tread  those  boards.  No  one  could  come  In 
contact  with  him  without  realizuig  the  great 
quality  for  leadership  which  he  possessed  to 
so  marked  a  degree.  Handsome,  genial,  with 
a  fiare  for  the  dramatic  and  an  extraordinary 
feel  for  timing,  he  was  a  man  who  had  a 
sixth  sense  in  dealing  with  people  as  Indi- 
viduals or  In  the  mass.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  who  had  more  personal  and  social 
charm. 

Elected  President  In  the  most  serious  eco- 
nomic crisis  this  Nation  has  yet  faced,  he 
steadied  the  ship  of  state  and  convinced  tha 
people  they  had  nothing  to  fear  but  fear. 
Against  the  background  of  the  economic 
crisis  he  pressed  for  social  and  re5,ulatory 
reforms  which  will  have  a  lasting  Influence 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  Nation. 

Contrary  to  the  general  Impression.  I  never 
found  him  unwilling  to  listen  tc  opinions 
which  differed  from  his  own.  I  never  pulled 
my  punches  in  disctusing  questions  of  public 
policy  with  him  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to 
tell,  he  never  harbored  any  resentment  be- 
cause of  my  frankness. 

Naturally,  the  sharp,  fundamental  dis- 
agreement over  foreign  policy  lessened  our 
contacts,  and  with  tlie  entry  of  this  country 
into  the  war  and  the  terrific  additional  bur- 
dens It  entailed  upon  the  President,  I  saw 
him  infrequently  during  the  last  lew  years. 
We  are  too  close  to  the  momentcus  events 
of  the  past  13  years  to  form  any  definitive 
estimate  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his 
policies.  The  final  historical  judgment  must 
be  reserved  until  the  consequences  flowing 
from  his  life  and  actions  are  revealed  by  the 
passage  of  time. 

The  precedents  he  shattered,  the  domestic 
and  foreign  Issues  he  dealt  with,  tho  physical 
handicap  he  so  gallantly  overcame,  his  ability 
to  win  support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  pec^le, 
the  fact  that  he  died  in  office  with  victory  in 
a  global  war  In  sights  all  these  are  factors 
which  will  affect  any  measured  appraisal  of 
his  virtues  and  his  faults. 

But  no  one  questions  that  he  will  loom 
large  in  the  annals  of  time,  or  that  he  has 
profoundly  Influenced  the  cotirse  of  history 
and  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  world. 
His  memory  will  be  cherished  by  millions  of 
his  fellow  men. 

America's  thirty-third  President  took  over 
the  helm  a  few  hours  after  his  capUin  died. 
No  man  In  our  time  has  faced  a  greater  chal- 
lenge than  this  man  who  came  up  from  being 
a  haberdashery  clerk,  to  county  Judge,  to 
United  States  Senator,  to  Vice  President,  and 
now  to  the  Presidency  of  the  most  powerful 
Nation  on  earth  in  the  most  crucial  era  of 
modam  times. 

A  tremendous  resfwnsibility  has  fallen 
upon  President  Truman,  who  assumes  the 
power  of  the  greatest  office  in  the  world  in 
the  midst  of  an  vmfinistied  war  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  and  with  the  shape  and 
character  of  the  peace  to  follow  It  In  the 
process  of  formulation.  He  is  confronud 
with  the  traditional  necessity  of  carrying 
on  the  pcrficies  of  hU  predeosesor  with- 
out the  freedom  of  action  which  would 
be  his  had  he  been  cltscted  President.  His 
every  move  wiU  be  watched  and  hU  slightest 
decision  wiU  be  given  an  unwarranted  signif- 
icance. 
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PTMident  Tn.man'i  personAllty.  however, 
haa  won  him  «  hoet  of  close  frlenda  In  Con- 
grna  u  we^l  as  tn  the  Exrcutlve  branch  of 
the  Oovemment.  Hiii  outatandlng  work  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  National  Defensie  Program  glvea 
him  a  bacltgroxind  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  war  effort  unequaled  by  any  other  per- 
son not  reeponslble  for  its  conduct. 

No  man  in  public  life  since  the  Civil  War 
has  been  on  a  to\igher  spot.  Yet  he  already 
has  the  Rood  will  of  his  fellow  countrymen 
with  their  spontaneous  and  sympathetic  ap- 
preeiAtlon  of  the  enormous  dlfflcviltles  he 
face*.  1  know  be  will  give  to  the  utmost 
the  best  that  la  In  him.  I  have  great  hope 
that  It  may  meet  the  occasion. 


Battle  of  the  Wvmw  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W1LUAM  UNGER 

OP    NOSTH    DiUCOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  25  (leQislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  LANQEIl.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cor^sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I 
delivered  at  the  Never-Back-to-the- 
<}hetto  rally,  held  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York.  April  19.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 

Ut.  Chairman,  ladles  arid  gentlemen,  we 
are  met  here  tanlght  to  p«y  tribute  to  a 
-gallant  band  of  men  and  women  who  2  years 
ago  fought  to  the  death  the  common  foe 
whom  our  victorious  armies  have  at  last 
beaten  to  his  knees.  They  fought  so  gal- 
lantly, against  odds  so  overwhelming,  that 
what  might  otherwise  have  seemed  a  mere 
street  fight  woti  a  place  among  the  world's 
great  battles. 

It  was  a  battle  in  our  common  war.  Lesser 
battles  have  won  great  rewards  for  warriors. 
How  have  the  TTnited  Nations  rewarded  the 
warriors  of  the  Dattle  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto? 

How.  indeed,  have  the  United  NaUons  re- 
warded the  waiTtors  who  were  the  first  of 
the  United  NaU^ns?  Who  were  lighting  the 
viclcus  war  rocnster  a  full  8  years  before 
Poland  became  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  being  invaded?  Whose  casualty 
rolls  surpass  ttte  total  casualty  lists  of  90 
percent  of  the  United  Nations  combined? 

How  are  we  rewarding  those  valiant  war- 
riors— tho6*  wt.o  remain  of  those  valiant 
warriors?  We  iire  rewarding  them  by  let- 
ting them  fight  more  and  more  battles  of 
the  ghetto — uniupported.  unaided,  unrecog- 
nized. 

We  welcome  M  the  ranks  of  the  recognized 
United  NaUons  countries  and  miserable  klng- 
lings  who  shoi-t  weeks  ago  were  actual 
enemies  of  the  Utilted  Nations  and  the  cause 
of  the  United  ^atlon5.  We  invite  them  to 
sit  at  the  council  m  San  Francisco  which  is 
pxirportediy  to  decide  the  shape  of  the  p>eace 
to  come.  We  li.y  down  the  red  rvpet  and 
we  bow  them  Into  the  council  halls.  But 
we  don't  even  open  the  back  door  to  a  man 
or  a  woman  who  will  speak  for  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  brave  bands  of  Hebrews  who 
fought  and  still  light  from  the  lUUne  to  the 
Jordan. 

I  am  not  spc  siting  of  the  Jews  who  are 
fighting  valiantly  tn  the  American  Army,  the 
Canadian  Army,  or  any  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  Nations  in  which  they  serve  with 
their  faliow  countrymen  of  many  creeds. 
Tbey   are    Americans,    and    Canadians,    and 
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Dutchmen,  and  so  on:  aid  they  are  acquit- 
ting themselves  nobly,  ujtholdlng  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  ancient  heritage  under  the 
banner  of  the  country  t^  which  they  have 
willingly  given  their  allediance. 

No  It  is  not  l>ecauae  o\  their  efforts  that 
their  Hebrew  kinsmen  In  Eurcp«!  and  Pales- 
tine seek  the  recognltlor  that  is  their  due. 
The  brave  Hebrew  soldier  i.  for  ttie  most  part 
fighting  undergroimd.  ha  re  earn<?d  their  own 
right  to  recognition.  And  It  Is  this  acknowl- 
edgment that  they  demand:  That  they  shall 
be  recognized  as  a  natlor  ,  and  as  a  full  ally 
of  the  United  Nations,  aiid  as  a  full  partici- 
pant In  the  councils  of  tte  United  Nauona. 

There  is  no  question  <f  humanitarian  ism 
here  any  longer — althcxi^  h  one  would  think 
that    on    humanitarian  I  grounds    alone,    a 
decade  of  persistent  pers^utlon.  torture,  and 
death  would  have  eametl   the  Hebrew  people 
of  Europe  and  Palestine  the  right  at  last  to 
life,  honor,  and  national  dignity     No  It  Is  a 
question   of   practical    Justice   and    practical 
foresight.     At  San  Francisco  next  week  will 
meet  delegates  of  forty- xld  national  sover- 
eignties.    They  will  end»avor  to  shape  the 
course  of  the  peace  that  we  hope  will  endure 
for  all  eternity.     May  Go(  I  grant  them  success 
in  their  endeavors.     All  t  he  sovereign  peoples 
of  the  world  will  sit  there  who  have  earned 
the   right   to  sit   there.     All    but   one.     The 
Hebrew   people — a    soveielgn    people,    owing 
allegiance    to    no    natio  i    but    the    Hebrew 
nation— wUl   not   sit   th^e   because   no  one 
Invited  them  to  sit  them. 

Because  they  didn't  eim  the  right  to  sit 
there?  We  know  better  We  have  seen  how 
they  have  earned  thai  right — a  hundred 
times  over. 

Then  the  sovereign  people*  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  sit  taere  will  make  some 
provision  for  bringing  lii  those  peoples  who 
didn't  earn  the  right  t3  sit  ttiere.  Ijecause 
they  stocxl  by  and  preserved  a  questionable 
neutrality  while  the  Ails  bea>it  sought  to 
ravage  the  world.  And  a  till  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple will  not  be  Invited. 

Why?  I  do  not  knov  why.  There  Is  no 
i-eason,  there  Is  no  logK .  there  is  no  justice 
in  it.  Therefore  I.  who  make  s^ne  pretense 
to  being  a  reasonable,  a  logical  a  Just  man. 
cannot  say  why  No  one  can  say  why.  So  no 
one  says  anything. 

The  subject  Is  Ignore  1.  Perliaps  it  Is  Ig- 
nored In  the  hope  that  If  no  one  pays  any 
attention  to  It.  the  problem  alii  disappear. 
This  line  of  reasoning  has  s^jme  cogency. 
The  problem  has  more  ;han  t^»o-thlrds  dis- 
appeared already— becai  ise  mo-e  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  Inv  jlved  iri  the  problem 
have  disappeared — disaj  peared  through  the 
gas-chambers,  the  slaug  hter  camps,  and  the 
extermination  points  Two-tlilrds  of  the 
Hebrew  people  of  Europ;  and  I'alestlne  have 
been  exterminated  Th  •  remainder  are  rap- 
idly Joining  the  ranks  <  f  the  t  laugh tered 

Is  this  the  solution  tae  statwmen  of  the 
United  Nations  are  walling  for?  Is  this  the 
sort  of  solution  to  the  world'f  problem  for 
which  we  are  spending  our  blood  and  our 
youth?  I  say  It  Is  not.  And  1  say  we  must 
let  our  leaders  know  tliat  it  :s  not.  I  say 
we  must  let  the  leaders  of  our  British  allies 
know  It  Is  not.  I  sa]  we  must  tell  our 
leaders  and  the  leaders  i  >f  Great  Britain  that 
vre  liave  fought  this  bltt  er  war  to  restore  the 
dignity  of  man.  not  to  di  ive  It  di?eper  down. 

We  must  tell  them  th  it  the  Hebrew  people 
have  earned  the  right  to  natl  mal  dignity. 
to  national  honor,  to  lational  restoration. 
They  must  h.ve  that  national  dignity,  that 
national  honor,  that  aatlona"  restoration 
while  some  still  remain  alive  to  enjoy  It. 

You.  who  tonight  «nJoy  tlie  rights  of 
free  men.  must  exercise  these  rights  so  that 
all  men  everywhere  ma^  enjoy  them.  You 
must  fight  and  fight  ai>d  fight  to  make  the 
San  Francisco  Conlerenee  what  the  common 
people  everywhere  demajid  fhat  it  shall 


Addreti  by  Former  Senator  F.  Ryan  DufFy 
at  Memorial  Senrices  for  the  Late 
President  Rooteyelt 


the  greatest  successful 


effort  for  peace  that 


ever  took  place  in  the  iJistory  of  the  world 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PaNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  GtTFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  our  former  colleague.  Hon. 
P.  Ryan  Duffy,  now  United  Slates  district 
judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Wiscon- 
sin, at  a  memorial  service  for  the  late 
President.  Pranklin  Delano  Roo«:evelt,  at 
Milwaukee.  Wis.,  on  April  15, 1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

After  years  of  struggle  sacrifices,  and  heart- 
aches due  to  the  great  World  War.  our  people 
were  cheered  In  recent  months  because  they 
thought  they  could  detect  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  Victory  In  Europe  seemed  near  at 
hand.  The  bravery  of  young  Americans  was 
bringing  defeat  after  defeat  to  the  unspsak- 
able  Japs:  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference, 
with  Its  fine  hopes  for  the  future,  had  been 
held;  our  great  President  had  returned  from 
Yalta;  the  San  Francisco  Conference  had 
been  called.  Our  people  knew  that  a  pro- 
gram for  enduring  peace  was  closest  of  all 
to  the  heart  of  our  President.  His  inter- 
national stature  was  great;  his  influence 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  Nations  was 
tremendous.  And  then,  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning from  the  blue  sky,  came  the  unbelievably 
shocking  and  paralyzing  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  this  great  world  figure.  Our  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life  were  dazed.  It  was 
news  they  could  scarcely  believe.  Its  im- 
port they  could  not  comprehend.  To  most 
of  our  people  there  was  a  sense  of  personal 
IcMs.  Just  like  the  passing  on  of  a  member  of 
the  immediate  family.  A  nation  paused  and 
bowed  its  head  in  sincere  and  Intense  grief. 
And  today  the  mortal  remains  of  Pranklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  were  committed  to  the 
earth  at  his  beloved  family  home  at  Hyde 
Park  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River. 

What  manner  of  man  was  this  who  was 
held  In  such  high  esteem  by  so  many  of  the 
people  of  the  world?  How  come  that  so  many 
of  even  the  humblest  of  our  citizens  knew 
deep  down  In  their  heart  that  this  man  was 
their  friend? 

He  was  a  man  of  splendid  personality,  and 
had  great  personal  charm — the  most  mag- 
netic man  I  have  ever  met.  He  Inspired  con- 
fidence in  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Whether  it  was  Prime  Minister  Churchill  of 
Great  Britain,  or  Premier  Stalin  of  Russia, 
or  Chiang  Kai-shek  of  China,  they  all  re- 
spected him  for  his  high  ideals  and  for  his 
Integrity  of  purpose. 

The  people  of  the  world,  stxin  realized  that 
he  Ijelleved  In  deep  fundamental  principles 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  He  pro- 
claimed the  "four  freedoms" — frtKrdom  of 
speech  and  of  religion  and  freedom  from 
want  and  fear — as  fundamental  to  perpetual 
harmony  among  the  nations  of  the  wca-ld. 
When  tyranny  and  persecution  reared  their 
ugly  heads,  be  vigorously  denounced  them. 
He  despised  intolerance  in  any  form.  His 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  for  the  underprivi- 
leged and  the  less  fortunate.  He  was  the 
champion  of  the  oppressed  and  the  down- 
trodden.   Yes,  the  "little  people"  all  over  the 


world  loved  him  and  had  gret.t  reverence  for 
him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  first  entered  public  life  In 
1910  when  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator 
from  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.  His  inde- 
pendence and  his  disdain  for  a  powerful  po- 
litical boss  early  brought  hlni  to  public  at- 
tention. Limitation  of  time  prevents  more 
than  the  mere  mention  of  Mr.  RocMevelt  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Nsv^'  and  as  Gover- 
nor of  New  York.  When  te  was  elected 
President  in  1S33.  our  Naticn  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  devastating  and  paralysing  de- 
pression. Thirteen  to  fourteen  million  of  our 
citizens  were  unemployed.  Despair  was  in 
every  heart.  Under  his  guidance  and  pro- 
gram of  humane  legislation  recovery  was 
rapid.  But  even  as  our  Natlor  emerged  from 
the  depression.  President  Roojevelt  detected 
disturbing  rumblings  from  across  the  seas. 

I  recall  on  Washington's  blithday  in  1935. 
when  Mr.  H.  W.  Story  of  this  city  and  I  hrd 
a  conference  with  the  President  in  his  study 
in  the  White  House,  we  were  his  only  visitors 
that  day.  While  the  subject  we  were  to  dis- 
cuss was  unemployment  Insurance,  yet  the 
President  spent  considerable  i.ime  telling  of 
his  grave  apprehension  of  the  Hitler  move- 
ment and  how  he  feared  it  might  bring  the 
horrcjrs  of  war  to  Germany's  neighbors  and 
perhaps  to  other  nations  of  this  world.  And 
shortly  after  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  to 
insist  more  and  more  upon  increased  appro- 
priations for  our  Navy  and  foi  our  Army.  I 
know  how  sincere  bis  Interest  was  t>ecause  it 
happened  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  assisting  In  the  en- 
deavor to  get  some  of  the  Increased  defense 
appropriations  through  the  S<;nate.  I  sUte 
frankly  to  you  here  that  if  It  had  not  been 
for  the  powerful  influence  of  the  President, 
many  of  the  increased  appropriations  would 
never  have  been  passed.  He  was  d'-iven  to 
the  expedient  of  diverting  P.  W.  A.  fundi 
from  ordinary  construction  projects  to  build 
much  needed  battleships,  cruisers,  and  de- 
stroyers. 

It  was  at  the  President's  iniiistence.  before 
we  were  atUcked  at  Pearl  HtJ-bor.  that  the 
Salective  Service  and  Training  Act  was  passed 
which  provided  for  a  peacetime  army,  which 
proved  to  be  of  tremendous  value  in  stem- 
mlrg  the  tide  of  the  aggresiors  when  war 
was  forced  upon  us.  Who  heie  can  deny  tut 
that  the  entire  Allied  cause  might  have  been 
lost  had  it  not  t>een  for  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
vision  and  insistence  that  this  country  be 
adequately  prepared  for  any  <  ventuallty?  If 
we  had  waited  until  after  Pearl  Harbor,  it 
might  easily  have  been  too  lave. 

While  most  Americans  realize  the  heroic 
efforts  which  our  President  miide  to  provide  a 
program  of  adequate  defense  ;'or  our  country, 
many  have  forgotten  the  dasiierate  effort  he 
made  on  the  evening  of  September  28.  1938, 
to  avoid  a  world  cocfligratlon.  It  was  that 
night  that  he  mcda  his  direct  appeal  to 
Adolf  Hitler. 

Ycu  will  recall  that  in  March  of  that  year 
Germany  had  taken  over  Austria.  Everything 
that  HlUer  had  said  seemed  to  point  to  his 
determination  to  bring  the  lu-med  might  of 
Germany  crashing  down  upon  helpless  and 
poorly  defended  neighboring  nations.  -The 
war  clouds  over  Europe  became  blacker  and 
blocker.  From  frightened  humanity  the  an- 
guished cry  went  up.  "Is  there  no  other  way 
than  war?'  President  Rcxasevelt  at  first  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  Chancelor  Hit- 
ler, and  to  the  Prime  Ministers  cf  France  and 
Great  Britain.  Hitler  made  a  reply  wh'.ch  in- 
dicated his  mind  harbored  no  thoughts  of 
peace  ar.d  hU  blueprints  for  ihe  future  were 
war  maps.  Almost  in  desperiition  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  then  addressed  a 
message  direct  to  Hitler,  in  which  among 
otlier  things  he  said,  'The  world  asks  of  \ia 
who  at  this  moment  are  beuls  of  nations, 
the  supreme  capacity  to  achieve  the  destinies 
of  nations,  without  forcing  upon  them  as  a 
price  the  mutilation  and  tht>  death  of  mil- 


lions of  citizens."  The  President  was  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  when  he  continued,  "The  con- 
science and  the  impelling  desire  of  the  people 
erf  my  country  demand  that  the  voice  of  their 
Government  be  raised  again  and  yet  again 
to  avert  and  to  avoid  war." 

While  the  appeal  of  our  President  fell  upon 
the  ears  of  a  madman  deafened  to  any  appeal 
for  peace,  and  who  apparently  had  long  be- 
fore Ssptemlier  1938  determined  to  advance 
his  personal  ambitions  at  the  expense  of  the 
life  and  bloexl  of  so  many  millions  of  human 
b3lng8.  yet  this  personal  appeal  to  him  em- 
phasizes tjiat  always  the  great  concern  of 
President  Roosevelt  was  to  try  to  prevent 
sorrow,  heartaches,  and  destruction  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Yes:  the  President  of  this  great  Nation 
was  willing  to  go  hat  in  band  and  humtly 
beg  the  a-ar-mad  dictator  to  change  his 
course  if.  by  so  doing,  peace  on  earth  might 
l>e  preserved.  How  great  was  his  love  for  his 
fellcw  men 

The  day  before  he  died  President  Roose- 
velt prepared  a  brief  address  which  he  ex- 
pected to  deliver  to  the  American  people  on 
last  Ftlday  night.  It  was  not  delivered.  The 
grim  reaper  Intervened.  But  listen  to  these 
last  words: 

"We  as  Americans  do  not  choose  to  deny 
our  responsibility. 

"Nor  do  we  Intend  to  abandon  our  de- 
termination that,  within  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  there 
will  not  be  a  third  world  war. 

"We  seek  peace — enduring  peace.  More 
than  an  end  to  war,  we  want  an  end  to  the 
beginnings  of  all  wars:  yes:  an  end  to  this 
brutal.  Inhuman,  and  thoroughly  impractical 
methcxl  of  settling  the  differences  between 
governments." 

Yes:  his  voice  is  now  stilled,  but  his  spirit 
lives  on.  May  that  spir.t  guide  a  confused 
and  l>ewlldered  world  to  a  lasting  and  en- 
during peace. 

His  death  was  a  tragedy  to  the  peace-lov- 
ing people  of  the  earth.  His  superb  leader- 
ship and  his  inspiring  vision  will  be  missed. 
But  the  American  people  have  it  in  their 
power  to  erect  a  living  memorial  to  our  de- 
parted President.  Let  them  unite  behind 
our  new  President  who  seeks  to  carry  out 
the  Roosevelt  program  of  bringing  lasting 
peace  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  that  time  comes  when  war.  with  all  its 
misery,  la  no  longer  the  instrument  of  set- 
tling disputes  an-.ong  nations,  due  In  part 
at  least  to  the  foundation  laid  by  FranlcUn 
Roosevelt,  how  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
bless  him.  And  we  can  imagine  that  u'e 
hear  a  voice  from  the  heavens  sayli\g.  "Ycu 
have  run  a  good  race;  you  have  fought  a 
good  fight:  you  died  in  the  service  of  your 
country.  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,'"  to  which  the  grateful  people 
of  the  world  give  answer.  "Amen." 


Address  of  W.  Kingsland  Macy.  Chaimuiit 
Suffolk  County  Repablican  Committee, 
Great  River,  Loii«  island,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  SHARP 

or  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  W.  Kingsland  Macy,  regent  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  former  chairman  of 


the  New  York  State  Republican  Commit- 
tee, and  chairman  of  the  SufTolk  County 
Republican  ComirJttee.  made  following 
his  election  sis  president  of  the  National 
Republican  Club,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  clubhouse,  54  West  Fortieth  Street. 
New  York  City,  Tuesday  evening.  April 
24.  Mr.  Macy.  a  member  of  National 
Republican  Club  for  25  years,  and  chair- 
man of  Its  executive  committee  for  the 
last  year,  succeeds  as  president.  Repre- 
sentative Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  of  Westches- 
ter County: 

Officers  and  members  of  the  National  Re- 
publcan  Club,  tonight  you  have  honored  me 
by  election  as  your  pres'dent  of  this  club. 
You  have  given  me  opportunity  to  fill  a  very 
important  post — a  post  which  has  been  filled 
with  such  distinction  by  bo  many  able  execu- 
tives and  leaders.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will 
strive  to  meet  the  responsibilities  you  have 
given  me  with  every  bit  of  energy  and  abUlty 
I  may  have. 

This  club  has  a  long  and  honorable  his- 
tory It  is  steeped  in  tradition  and  genuine 
accomplishment.  Often  It  has  been  a  rock  of 
strength  amid  tumultuous  political  seas. 
And,  It  might  be  added  that  not  Infrequently 
it  has  absorbed  as  little  fiscal  nourishment 
from  Ijeing  a  lone  sentinel  among  such  seas 
as  a  rock  generally  absorbs. 

The  National  Etepublican  Club  has  been 
ho6t  to  many  great  men.  Its  walls  have  re- 
sounded with  the  thunder  of  the  voices  of 
great  orators.  Its  halls  have  echoed  with 
the  spontaneous  applause  of  many  thou- 
sands— thousands  who  have  derived  enjoy- 
ment and  inspiration  from  the  Republican 
doctrines  enunciated  by  those  who  addrcs  ed 
us.  Our  foyers  have  t>een  graced  by  leading 
c.tlzens,  leaders  of  our  party,  men  from  all 
walks  of  life,  visiting  us  to  enjoy  our  warm 
bcspitality.  and  avail  themselves  of  the 
club's  acxommcdatlons.  so  graciously  offered. 
Political  history  has  been  made  here:  great 
administrative  problems  have  been  discufstd 
here;  solutions  of  national  questions  bava 
here  been  reached. 

Why.  then,  you  ask,  as  many  ask.  does 
ths  club,  en  occasion,  run  upon  the  recks 
of  financial  coast  lines?  Well,  a  few  of  the 
answers  might  be  found  in  the  following: 

The  Republican  Party  hes  lost  the  last 
three  national  elections.  That's  not  news, 
but  defeats  do  have  an  effect  upon  party  or- 
ganizations. The  club,  though  in  nowise 
intended  as  a  closely  organized  vehicle  ot 
the  Republican  Party,  is  nevertheless  a  val- 
ued one.  And  it  does  no  good  to  say  to  those 
who,  in  past  years,  have  left  the  active  service 
of  the  party.  "Oh.  ye  of  little  faith  '  Human 
nature  l>eing  what  it  Is  will  not  be  ctanged 
particularly  by  platitudes  in  stalncd-glass 
attitudes.  But  party  reverses  do  not  make 
for  party  prosperity,  and  until  the  advent 
of  Governor  Dewey.  Republicans  of  the  SUte 
had  not  elected  a  Governor  in  over  20  years. 
Further.  Republicans  of  the  city  have  not  en- 
Joyed  the  prestige  that  they  rightfully  earned 
In  their  fight  in  the  good  cause  of  anti- 
Tanimany  government. 

I  think  that  the  club  in  latter  years  has 
lost  in  prestige  through  laiesez  falre  and 
failure  to  stand  out  boldly  for  high  principle, 
and  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  crlUcism.  After 
all.  any  institution,  any  cause,  any  candi- 
date, any  Industrial  product  is  only  as  good 
as  its  consumer  acceptance,  and  consumer  ac- 
ceptance can  only  be  fained  widely  through 
merchandising  and  figurative  window  dis- 
plays of  "sales  leaders."  Retail  merchants 
declaim,  "Bring  the  pubUc  into  tlie  stores, 
and  well  sell  "em." 

I  think  the  potentialities  of  the  club  as  ■ 
city.  State,  and  national  unifying  force  of 
and  for  republicanism  has  escaped  men  high 
in  Republican  councils,  and  this  potentiel 
has  not  been  brought  homo  with  sufficient 
force  to  tliose  who  might  weU  Join,  but  who 
have  not. 
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I  tbmk.  too.  thjit  perhaps  Insufficient  Im- 
portance *ud  pubic  notice  have  been  given 
t2M  work  ot  club  committees,  and  to  their 
r«ports  Ln  particular.  This  can  easily  be 
remedied. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  city.  State,  and 
national  RepublUan  committees  may  have 
been  prone  lo  regird  the  efforti  of  the  club 
M  possible  threats  to  their  own  organiza- 
tions, rather  than  as  a  perfectly  logical  and 
useful  supplement  and  help  to  these  all- 
imporunt  groups 

In  the  foregoing  connection.  It  could  be 
added  that  the  fiict  that  the  club  Itself,  as 
an  entity.  wanU  nothing  In  the  way  of  ma- 
terial political  advantage  may  well  have  been 
overlooked  by  those  at  the  head  of  our  party 
In  city.  State,  and  Nation. 

While  insisting  that  this  club  should  not 
and  cannot  be  a  ladder  placed  outside  the 
walls  of  county.  IWate.  or  national  organiza- 
tions, placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ambltloua  gaining  entrance  to  lofty  vantage 
points  through  the  second-story  window.  1 
do  think  that  the  club  would  proOt.  as  would 
the  party.  If  greiter  recognition  were  given 
the  club  and  lu  members  when  useful  con- 
structlTC  though',  accrued  to  the  party  from 
the  club.  That  U  In  no  way  contradictory 
to  anything  I  bsve  said  previously. 

It  U  my  further  view,  that  If  a  greater 
degree  of  aotldarlty  were  developed  among 
members,  the  club  would  profit,  snd  the  In- 
dividuals would  gain. 

I  think  the  ciUb  may  have  erred  In  past 
years,  by  placing  an  Inadequate  accent  on 
youth:  perhaps  it  U  that  our  appeal  to  youth 
has  been  lncom|>lete.  But.  youth  is  fighting 
this  war;  the  men  who  rettim  will  run  this 
Nation  of  oura— one  day— perhaps  not  too 
far  distant.  So.  In  our  future  planning  let 
ua  put  more  tmphasls  on  youth — seek  to 
make  the  club  more  sttractive  to  youth, 
albeit  retaining  the  best  features  of  decorum 
and  inherent  d.gnlty.  But  this  Is  an  age  of 
youth  which  his  come  Into  Its  own  during 
our  generation.  Who  would  protest  this? 
Definitely  not  your  new  president 

Ptnally.  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  to 
revert  and  adh<*rc  to  what  was  so  succinctly 
and  effectively  set  forth  In  the  National 
Republican  Clubs  original  charter  jidopted 
In  June  of  ISJAT.  namely:  "To  promote  the 
cause  of  good  government  throughout  the 
United  States:  to  advocate,  promote,  pro- 
claim, and  maintain  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Paity;  to  promote  an  active  In- 
terest in  pontes  among  all  citlaens  of  the 
United  States  •  That  was  the  conception  of 
the  clubs  objectives  held  by  Col.  Andrew  B. 
Humphrey,  who  was  the  last  of  the  clubs 
original  founders  when  he  (Mssed  away  re- 
cently in  hli  ninety-fifth  year.  Colonel 
Humphrey  wa«  one  who  never  wavered  in 
his  repubhcaiilsm.  He  was  disappointed 
when  the  clul)  seemed  to  stray  from  the 
preccDts  he  revered,  but  before  his  death 
hU  enjoyment  In  the  club's  activities  was 
again  revived  li  that  he  felt  that  the  clubs 
course  had  bee:i  directed  once  more  in  what 
he  firmly  believed  to  l>e  the  right  and  proper 
direction  to  fulfill  its  predestined  purpose. 

The  stunning  death  of  President  RvXMevelt 
caused  abandonment  of  the  partlcnlar  type 
of  address  I  bad  in  mind.  Prankly.  with  the 
Nation  still  rocking  from  the  Impact  of  the 
dc«th  of  their  courageous  war  leader.  It  U 
too  early  to  outline  any  specific  plan  of 
action.  More  Important,  it  Is  vital  that  no 
political  group  or  political  party,  launch 
mortar  fire  at  l»re»ldent  Truman  while  he  Is 
rallantly  strlTlag  to  pick  up  the  reins  of 
OoTemment. 

Th«  RepublU'sn  Party,  for  12  long  years. 
disagreed  with  many  of  the  philosophies  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thinking  citiaens  were  not 
intreqticntly  appalled  at  the  vast  power  he 
had  taken  Into  his  own  hands.  They  won- 
dered, aa  you  and  I  often  wondered,  what 
would  happen  to  the  N<ition  In  crucial  war 
d.«y8  If  the  Almighty  Ood.  in  His  Infinite  wis- 
dom, called  home  his  valiant  soul?    We  feared 
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the  catastrophe  that  ml(  ht  well  follow.  I 
know  that  I  was  so  moved  by  thin  very  prob- 
able peril,  that  I  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  about  It  In  a  communica- 
tion published  in  that  netrspape.'  In  full  on 
June  25.   1944. 

Conditions  leading  up  to  the  last  Presi- 
dential contest  were  not  unkncwn.  Well- 
informed  people  had  a  perfect  awareness  of 
what  was  taking  place.  Tjhe  lack  of  surprise 
on  their  part,  which  atiended  the  fateful 
news  that  finally  came,  at  ests  to  this.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  the  sportsman  ihlp  fo.'-  which  ti.e 
American  people  are  note<l — in  wlalch  sports- 
manship newspapermen  ixe  entitled  to  full 
measure — that  so  little  enphaslK  was  made 
publicly  of  the  precarious  condition  of  our 
late  President's  health.  However,  it  Is  not 
without  Significance  that  the  nomination  for 
Vice  President  was  so  much  to  the  fore  at 
the  Democratic  convent!  an  In  Chicago  last 
summer. 

It  is  an  interesting  matter  of  record  that 
President  Truman,  of  tbs  seven  Vice  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  Sta  es.  Inc.uding  him- 
self, who  have  succeeded  Lo  the  iilgher  office. 
Is  not  the  one  with  the  longest  remaining 
term  In  view.  President  Tyler  had  all  but 
1  month  of  the  full  4  yeirs  follDwlng  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  death,  while  President  John- 
son only  a  fortnight  less,  ifter  President  Lin- 
coln's assassination.  Priisident  Truman,  of 
course,  lacks  almost  3  months  cf  the  4-yc:r 
term.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency  at  the  age  of  42. 
the  youngest  President  cf  the  United  States, 
had  not  quite  3',  years  remaining  after  the 
assassination  of  President  McKlnley,  and 
President  Arthur  only  a  few  dnys  less  after 
President  Garfield's  as4asslna-.lon .  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  had  2\  hrears  loUowlng  the 
death  of  President  Taylor,  and  President 
Coolldge  had  only  a  lit  le  over  a  year  and 
7  months  remaining  to  him  of  President 
Harding's  term  at  the  U  iter's  death. 

But,  even  with  the  jasslng  of  our  war 
leader,  our  democracy  s  built  upon  such 
solid  rock  of  tradition  and  common  sense, 
that  while  the  Nations  structure  trembled 
for  48  hours.  It  did  not  crack,  nor  were  It* 
firm  foundations  Impaiied.  Vice  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  rose  t<i  the  cccasion;  with 
swift,  certain,  and  reassuring  actions  and 
words  he  calmed  a  troibled  people  and  a 
troubled  world.  God  grmt  that  he  may  be 
able  to  perform  the  crashing  tasks  before 
him.  and  that  from  out  this  \ielter  of  blood 
and  battle,  a  lasting  peiice  may  come.  God 
grant  that  tryanta — allie  or  still  unborn — 
Will  perish  from  the  eaith  before  their  sin- 
ister philosophies  may  again  plunge  the 
world  in  war. 

Further,  let  us  be  than  tful  for  the  strength 
drawn  by  the  Amencai  peoj^le  from  their 
way  of  life — from  their  *Jatior..  Thank  Ood 
for  American  courage  a  id  stamina.  Thank 
God  for  our  valleys,  ou'  plains,  our  moun- 
tains, our  foothills — our  snows  and  rains  and 
fogs  and  brilliant  sunsh:  ne — all  contributing 
component  parts  to  thi  t  magnificent  man- 
hood and  womanhood  that  Is  so  peculiarly. 
so  convincingly,  and  sc  beautifully  Ameri- 
can. Thank  Ood  lor  t^e  courageous  Euro- 
pean strains  that  have]  been  brought  here: 
for  the  pioneering  spirit  of  our  ancestors  in 
our  own  land  who  spanx  ed  this  continent  by 
covered  wagon,  ox  cart,  mule  back,  plodding 
horses,  and  on  foot,  ''hank  God  for  that 
American  spirit  which  ihouted  to  the  high 
heavens — which  sent  its  clarion  call  to  God— 
"Onward,  ever  onward,  with  you  my  Lord, 
at  our  side." 

Tee:  America  met  the  devastating  emer- 
gency which  came  like  a  lethal  blow  out  of 
the  Oeorgla  blue.  Harr  Truman,  prayers  on 
his  lips,  picked  up  thn  fallen  standard  of 
Government,  and  made  It  clear  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gress. And  the  appareiit  restoration  to  Con- 
gress of  its  powers,  after  long  last,  cannot 
help  but  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  Nation 
and  the  world.    Such  restoration  will  make 


for  legislative  and  administrative  stability. 
Such  restoration  will  Insure  that  should 
death  strike  again — and  God  forbid  that  this 
should  happen — the  Congress  and  the  people 
would  have  a  clearer  conception  oi  the  vast 
problems  before  them,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

With  such  all-embracing  problems  awaiting 
solution — not  the  least  of  which  la  the  open- 
ing tomorrow  of  the  San  Francisco  Security 
Conference,  held  In  the  Golden  Gate  City,  any 
far-reaching  suggested  political  program  of 
mine  would  appear  to  be  completely  lost — 
and  rightfully  so — against  the  gigantic  back- 
drop of  the  world-crisis  scene.  However,  I 
think  I  can  say  the  following: 

The  strength  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In 
political  contests  and  In  many  of  the  policies 
he  promulgated  had  its  genesis  In  his  Interest 
In  and  affection  for  the  so-called  little  people, 
forever  t)eing  pushed  around.  And  this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  by  birth,  wealth,  and 
social  position  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  re- 
mote from  the  underprivileged,  the  often- 
mentioned  "one-third  of  a  Nation."  Yet. 
despite  all  this.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  keen 
student  of  social  Justice,  and  a  firm  foe  of 
religious  and  racial  discrimination  and 
intolerance. 

Now  the  Republican  Party,  long  since, 
proved  Its  interest  in  the  underprivileged, 
and  both  National  and  State  records  of  the 
Republican  Party  disclose  this  beyond  a 
shadow  of  any  argumentative  doubt.  And 
In  this  State.  Republicans  everywhere  have 
applauded  the  strong  stand  taken  by  Gover- 
nor Dewey  in  matters  covering  liberal,  social, 
and  humanitarian  laws  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  enacted  since  he  became  the  State's 
Chief  Executive. 

I  know,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  too,  that  the 
Republican  credo  In  this  State  has  been  on 
the  side  of  social  laws,  and  this  has  been 
emphasized  so  many  times  in  the  last  decade 
by  the  Republican -controlled  State  legisla- 
ture. But  one  thing  stands  out,  and  that  Is. 
even  conceding  the  magnificent  Intent  and 
purposes  of  the  Ives  and  antlblas  Job  bill 
enacted  into  law  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Governor  Dewey  at  this  year's  legislative 
session,  the  fact  remains  that  the  need  for 
the  passage  of  this  law  (dearly  demonstrated 
that  the  State  and  the  people  of  the  62  coun- 
ties had  failed  to  inculcate  Into  all  the  people 
the  real  purpose  and  meaning  of  American 
democracy.  But  the  various  creeds  and  racial 
groups  and  the  different  organizations  repre- 
senting all  minorities  must  aid  too,  and  very 
probably  can  do  so  more  efficiently  by  tylng- 
In  their  efforts  with  those  of  the  State  and 
the  Governor. 

I  urge  upon  you  that.  In  our  future  pxjlltl- 
cal  dallberatlons  we  lend  what  support  we 
can  to  the  alms  and  aspirations  of  the  dis- 
taff side  In  securing  equal  rights.  Let  us. 
during  our  deliberations,  give  wholehearted 
support  to  the  Nation-wide  drive  to  write 
into  the  Constitution  the  Just  proposal  call- 
ing for  equal  rights  for  women. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  that  on  March  24,  last, 
both  Houses  of  the  State  legislature  unani- 
mously memorialized  Congress  to  adopt  and 
send  to  the  several  States  the  equal-rights 
amendment,  now  pending  before  Congress. 
Stirely  women  for  their  work  in  war.  if  for 
no  other  reason —  and  there  are  many  other 
reasons — merit  equal  rights,  equal  opportu- 
nity, equal  protection,  equal  treatment. 
What  Intelligent  man  or  woman  can  say 
them  nay? 

I  do  think,  however,  that  we  may  all  sub- 
scribe to  the  thotight  that  our  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Mr,  Edward  Rager.  has  so  co- 
gently set  forth  in  the  current  club  bulletin 
which  he  edits  so  ably  and  carefully  to  such 
advantage  In  keeping  our  widespread  mem- 
bership informed.  It  is  suggested  that  some 
limitation  t>e  placed  upon  taxation  so  that 
the  people  generally  may  have  a  little  ad- 
vance notice  as  to  how  to  budget  their  taxes 
as  with  other  expenses  in  a  somewhat  orderly 


fashion.  Further,  that  Ooveniment  regula- 
tion of  everything  be  pruned  as  extensively 
as  possible,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  fair  trade  practices  and  the  pre- 
vention of  monopolies  by  ca])ltal  or  labor. 
Thus  free  enterprise,  for  which  I  assume  we 
all  stand,  should  be  afforded  the  widest  op- 
portunity. 

So  much  for  a  few  generalized  but  impor- 
tant subjects  meriting  our  f.ttention,  and 
then  back  again  to  the  club  lti«lf. 

Fundamentally.  I  think  well  of  that  epi- 
gram of  the  Reverend  Father  Gannon,  who 
said  In  a  recent  speech:  "Wten  carrying  a 
torch  for  a  cause  or  an  ideal,  do  not  nm  so 
fast  as  to  extinguish  It."  I  think  there  Is 
much  truth  to  what  the  learn<Kl  father  said. 
Therefore,  I  will  not  Jettison  my  complete 
cargo  of  recommendations  or  thoughts  all 
at  one  fell  swoop.  However  a  few  addi- 
tional statements  would  not  go  amiss. 

As  a  stanch  believer  In  the  two-party  sys- 
tem and  having  faith  In  the  responsible 
leaders  elected  thereunder  In  each  party,  it 
has  always  been  stimulating  to  me  to  find 
that  those  well  grounded  In  {arty  affairs  as 
well  as  In  history  accorded  gnat  importance 
to  the  processes  of  party  machinery  and  the 
responsible  elected  party  men.bership. 

If  I  recall  aright  it  was  President  Coolidge 
who  spoke  In  such  complimentary  vein  about 
members  of  the  county  committee  In  the 
oik%-hundred-thou8and-odd  el-K:tion  districts 
of  the  country  when  he  said  that  While  we 
have  faithful  committee  members  we  are 
additionally  asstired  of  worthy  public  officials; 
end  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  again,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  that  without 
such  committee  members  popular  govern- 
ment might  almost  fail  of  success.  And  on* 
of  our  opposite  political  faltli,  a  noted  au- 
thority on  government  and  hiJtory,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  spoke  of  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  party  authority  in  th^  United  States 
and  how  outside  the  Governirent  Itself  there 
.  had  been  so  elaborate  and  effective  an  or- 
ganization of  parties.  He  said  that  there  was 
no  Interior  organisation  to  hold  the  various 
independent  units  of  Government  in  har- 
mony and  cooperation  and  that,  therefore, 
an  exterior  organization  had  evolved,  which 
exterior  organization  he  contended  was  the 
political  party. 

Obviously  we  will  get  mere  members  In 
prc^rtlon  as  we  do  those  tilings,  stand  for 
those  principles  that  make  appeal  construc- 
tively. I  have  always  felt,  and  I  still  strongly 
believe,  that  our  party  has  n&de  its  greatest 
stride*  when  sincerely  and  diligently  it  has 
sought  to  be  an  instrumer.tality  for  good 
government.  And.  in  this  connection,  I 
would  emphasize  that  we  a'e  not  as  much 
interested  in  making  Repu'ilican  policy  In 
city.  State,  or  Nation  as  we  aie  in  stimulating 
thought  leading  to  more  far-reaching  Re- 
publican policies  as  arrived  at  by  local,  State, 
and  National  units  of  the  party. 

Again,  the  club  could  veil  become  the 
means  of  further  corralling  to  Its  member- 
ship and  recruiting  for  the  Republican  Party 
many  more  substantial  citlz«!ns,  not  now  ac- 
tl7e  In  political  affairs  and  apparently  not 
available  for  recruitment  In  district  organ- 
izations. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  woull  like  to  see  re- 
turned to  active  membership  in  the  club  a 
considerable  number  of  tie  party's  elder 
statesmen  who  have  resigned,  or  if  still  mem- 
bers, who  have  drifted  away  from  active 
participation.  The  Republican  Party  and 
this  club  need  all  the  brains  they  can  muster 
If  party  success  In  the  future  s  to  be  achieved. 
If  we  continue  to  be  aloof  from  those  who 
have  served  the  party  so  well  in  past  years, 
then  we  are  closing  our  doers  upon  experi- 
ence. Ideas,  and  proved  work:ng  capacity.  It 
Is  also  my  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  oui 
club  may  attract  to  its  meml)er8hlp  all  thosj 
national  leaders  and  State  lenders  and  others 
prominent  in  our  party's  affairs  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  otir  land,  who  are 
not  already  Included  on  our  roster. 


As  I  proceed  with  my  new  task  of  serving 
you  faithfully,  I  shall  frequently  place  before 
you  additional  recommendations,  additional 
thoughts  on  club  development,  club  manage- 
ment, and  political  Issues.  In  the  Interval 
I  want  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  my  two 
immediate  predecessors,  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  working 
very  closely,  and  the  other  outgoing  officers 
for  their  splendid  service  and  their  many 
sacrifices  of  time,  energy,  and  money  in  be- 
half of  our  great  organization.  I  speak  more 
particularly,  of  course,  of  Ralph  Gwtnn,  who 
has  but  latterly  entered  upon  an  illtistrious 
career  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Thomas  J.  Curran.  who  carried  the  ptuty 
banner  for  United  States  Senator  in  the  last 
Presidential  election,  and  who  then  and  Is 
now  BO  ably  conducting  the  Important  office 
of  secretary  of  sUte  In  this  State. 

Then,  later,  when  my  term  of  service  has 
been  completed.  I  will  be  happy  If  you  find 
I  have  done  well.  Such  commendation,  un- 
spoken or  articulated,  will  be  my  prized  pos- 
Eession,  and  I  say  to  you  again.  I  will  leave 
no  stone  upturned  to  prove  to  you  that  you 
have  not  misplaced  your  confidence. 

Thank  jrou  very  much. 


Colombia  Valley  CooperatiTe  Aathority 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  ftUlSANK 

or  SOOTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  25  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  16).  1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  In  the  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News-Courier  of  January  12,  1945.  In 
reference  to  a  speech  made  by  the  former 
distinguished  Postmaster  General  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Hon.  James  A.  Farley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorlsd 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

MOONBKAMS  THAT  UTnTI 

James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  now  chairman  of  the  Ctx»-Cola  Ex- 
port Corporation,  in  an  address  to  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  last  October, 
quoted  this  frcan  an  address  of  Miss  Ellen 
Wilkinson,  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  British  Labor 
Party: 

"This  war  has  produced  many  surprises 
but  none,  I  think,  more  important  for  the 
future  than  the  discovery  that  modem  em- 
pires do  not  disintegrate  under  the  shock  of 
war.  The  British  Empire,  which,  according 
to  Rlbbentrop,  Is  united  only  by  moonbeams, 
has  proved  that  these,  after  all,  natural 
phenomena,  are  stronger  than  Fascist  trunch- 
eons." 

It  is  indisputable.  The  British  Empire  has 
endured  and  does  endvire.  The  "moonbeams" 
that  unite  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Austra- 
lians, the  Canadians,  with  their  mother  coun- 
try are  stronger  than  the  truncheons  of 
Prvjssla  that  attached  the  Bavarians,  the 
Austrlans,  and  other  Germans  to  Berlin. 

In  South  Carolina,  by  the  way,  is  no 
"labor  party."  but  in  no  party,  not  even  the 
party  of  the  "Regulars,"  la  a  member  who 
has  uttered  a  sentence  of  the  beauty  and 
strength  of  this  one  from  the  woman  of  the 
Labor  Party  In  Britain. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

J        HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduced  H.  R.  2923  which  proposes 
to  set  up  a  Columbia  Valley  Cooperative 
Authority.  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  bill 
to  place  this  authority  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  resident  population  of  the  area. 
One  feature  of  the  bill  is  qualification 
affecting  the  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  would  require  that  four 
of  the  five  commissioners  be  appointed 
from  lists  of  residents  from  the  four 
States  involved.  This  Is  very  definitely  a 
limitation  of  the  appointive  power  of  the 
interests  of  Government  by  the  people 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
extension  of  my  remarks  some  of  the 
precedents  which  make  this  proposal 
constitutional. 

xsMOkANotn<  AS  TO  rowci  or  concress  to 

SyCITT    LIMITATIONS    WITH    KESPCCrr    TO    AP- 

POIMTMXNTS  TO  rrocsAL  omcBs 

Article  II.  section  2.  clause  2.  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides,  In  part,  that  the  President 
"shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
Ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls. Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  Inferior  officers,  as  thSy 
think  proper.  In  the  President  alone.  In  the 
cx)urts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments." 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle 
that,  by  reason  cf  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  Congress  may  not  designate  th« 
person  to  fill  a  Federal  c}fflce.  and  may  not 
provide  for  the  making  of  appointments  ex- 
cept by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
alone,  by  courts  of  law,  or  by  heads  of  depart- 
ments. 

It  also  follows  that  Congress  may  not  re- 
strict the  field  of  choice  of  the  appolnUng 
authority  In  a  manner  which  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  making  the  choice  or  deslgnaticm 
of  the  iperson  who  is  to  be  appointed.  How- 
ever, there  are  statutory  precedents  for  Im- 
posing c^ertain  restrictions  upon  the  field  of 
choice  of  the  appointing  authority. 

Among  these  are  the  following: 

In  section  10  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940  (U.  S.  C,  title  60  War 
App.,  sec.  310)  there  appears  the  follcnwlrg 
provision : 

"Each  local  board  shall  consist  of  three  or 
more  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, from  recommendations  made  by  the 
respective  governors  or  comparable  executive 
officials."  ^ 

The  act  of  July  18.  1918,  as  amended  t>y 
Public  Law  No.  125,  8lxty-nln-i.h  Congress, 
provides  as  follows: 

"TTiat  a  commission  Is  hereby  created,  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  for  the  SUnd- 
ardlzatlon  of  Screw  Threads,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  commission,  which  shall  be 
composed  of  nine  commissioners  *  *  * 
four  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  two  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  from 
nominations  made  by  the  American  Society 
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of  MechAni<*al  Engineers,  and  two  from  nom- 
inations made  by  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Kn^mecn  " 

Another  precedent  which  Is  of  Interest  la 
conUlned  In  the  Railroad  Labor  Act.  I  quote 
the  proTlsSon  relating  u)  the  Adjustment 
Board,  as  tt  Appears  In  title  45,  section  153  of 
the  Uniud  SUtes  Code: 

"(at  That  the  said  Adjustment  Board  shall 
consist  of  38  members.  18  of  whom  shall  be 
selected  by  the  earners  and  18  by  such  labor 
organizations  of  the  employees,  national  In 
scope,  as  have  been  or  nuy  be  organized  In 
accordance  with  the  proTlalons  of  section  153 
of  this  title  " 

It  seems  dtfflcult  to  reconcile  this  provision 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  with  the  general 
principle  above  stated,  but  so  far  as  I  know 
lU  validity  has  not  been  questioned. 


FraBklui  DcUno  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

or  MOfmsorra 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVIS 

Wedrifsday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr  STARKEY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
quest to  add  my  humble  tribute,  which  I 
am  sure  expresses  the  sentiments  of  my 
constituents,  to  that  great  American — 
Prankhn  Delano  RooseveU. 

He  was  a  man  of  world  stature — 
FranUln  Roosevelt — the  greatest  figure 
of  our  time,  who  leaves  an  indelible  im- 
print on  history  and  whose  influence  will 
help  to  shape  the  course  of  the  world  for 
centuries. 

/•eoples  all  over  the  world  mourn  his 
death,  with  the  excellent  reason  that  they 
know  he  was  urging,  for  all  of  them,  a 
better  and  more  prasperous  life.  But  the 
most  poignant  grief  comes  from  those 
whose  lot  he  bettered  from  his  first  days 
in  ofUce — the  plain,  ordinary,  untitled 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Thousands,  millions  of  these  people 
wept  una5hamedly  at  the  news  of  his 
death.  They  were  not  selfbh  tears,  but 
tears  shed  for  one  they  had  come  to 
love  as  a  great  benefactor  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

These  ocean.-?  of  tears,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  may  stand  as  his  memorial, 
for  they  may  be  said  to  embrace  the 
dozens  of  Rooseveltlan  measures  by 
which  he  sought  to  lighten  the  load  of 
the  Nation's  weary  workers. 

President  Roosevelt  came  on  the 
scene.  as.'?umed  hi*  ofBce,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  our  economic  history,  when  there 
were  milhons  of  unemployed  tramping 
the  land.  ;>eeking  to  earn  enough  to  pro- 
vide even  the  barest  necessities  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

There  were  bankruptcies  and  bank 
failures  by  the  thousands,  costing  the 
poor  their  life  savings,  accumulated 
through  toil  and  denial  to  themselves 
of  what  the  more  fortunate  would  have 
called  necessities  of  life. 

Into  that  picture  of  approaching  na- 
tional chaos  came  the  man  we  mourn. 
Moving  with  supreme  courage,  he  made 
a  series  of  quick  decisions,  which  not 
only  restored  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 


ple but  began  the  bu  Iding  of  a  firm 
foundation  for  our  ecoi  omic  life. 

None  who  remember  those  eventful 
days  will  forget  the  depths  into  which 
the  Nation  had  been  blunged,  nor  the 
almost  immediate  pick-up  in  morale,  dis- 
cernible in  every  face  ^ne  passed  in  the 
street,  as  the  bank  hiliday  halted  the 
downward  slide.  1 

This  change  was  botn  actual  and  psy- 
chological. 

And  then  followed  tie  series  of  meas- 
ures enacted  over  the  period  of  a  decade, 
which  will  stamp  that  decade  as  the  most 
progressive  in  American  history,  when 
leRislation  for  the  people  was  placed 
ahead  of  all  other  considerations. 

There  was  enacted  old-age-pension 
legislation,  to  bring  some  cheer  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  hal  been  unable  to 
save  in  early  years  l)€  cause  of  adversi- 
ties; unemployment  ir.surance,  the  Na- 
tion's guaranty  of  freedom  from  want 
for  those  who.  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  could  not  find  »mployment,  and 
freedom  from  fear  fot  the.<«  same  peo- 
ple who.  previously,  nearer  were  free  from 
the  dread  of  unemplorment;  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  whici  corrected  some 
pitiful  cases  of  mere  subsistence  living 
and  brought  to  thousands  100  percent 
and  more  increase  in  mcomes.  removing 
fear  of  hunger. 

The.*;e  and-  many  n:ore  Roosevelt-in- 
spired measures  foUoved  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. It  is  perhaps  symbolic  that  he 
also  championed  the  ckuse  of  rural  elec- 
trification, for  it  waa  characteristic  of 
him  that  he  sought  always  to  bring  us 
from  economic  darkness  into  light. 

President  Roosevelt  I  left  us  when  we 
were  able  to  see  the  lignt,  not  only  with  a 
plan  of  full  employment  and  economic 
stability,  but  when  w^  can  also  see  on 
the  world  horizon,  largely  through  his 
efforts,  a  world  organization  and  pat- 
tern to  preserve  the  p;ace.  that  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  t  merge  from  living 
by  the  law  of  the  jung  e — survival  of  the 
fittest — to  a  system  o    Christian  proce 


dure  which  recognizes 
er's  keeper. 

Through  his  whole 
effort    was    directed 
"j?eace  on  earth  and  4ood  will  to  men.*' 


we  are  our  broth- 
career  his  every 
toward    bringing 


President  1  mman 


EXTENSION  Oi 
or 


HON.  JOHN  J. 


REMARKS 


SPARKNIAN 


or    ALABiJdA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1  rlr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  no  President  of  the  United 
States  h.as  ever  comejinto  ofiBce  with  a 
more  united  people  bemind  him  than  has 
been  true  in  the  case  ]cl  President  Tru- 
man. He  has  been  Reclaimed  by  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  the  people  generally 
of  this  Nation.  Many  pave  been  the  edi- 
torials written  about  liim.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
two  such  editorials,  oie  from  the  Bir- 
mingham (Ala.)  News  of  April  17,  1945. 


and  another  from  the  National  Tribune 
of  April  26.  1945: 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  of  AprU 
17. 1945) 

TStnCAN   KINGS  TKUS 

President  Truman's  first  speech  rang  true. 
It  was  irreproachable  In  taste  and  In  content. 
He  spoke  as  the  Inheritor  of  Roosevelt's 
mantle.  He  gave  every  assurance  of  Intend- 
ing to  hew  to  the  line  which  had  been  marked 
down  by  bis  predecessor.  With  unaffected 
simplicity,  he  besought  the  aid  of  Congress 
and  his  countrymen  for  the  performance  of 
his  monumental  task. 

Of  necessity,  he  gave  major  emphasis  to 
the  war  and  the  peace.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  reassuring  in  dehnlng  his  attitude 
on  that  score.  The  policies  which  have 
brought  us  so  close  to  victory  and  which  have 
gone  so  far  toward  the  erection  of  hopeful 
machinery  for  durable  peace  will  be  adhered 
to.  Our  military  and  naval  leaders  will  not 
be  Interfered  with.  Unconditional  surrender 
la  still  a  sine  qua  non.  There  will  be  no 
relaxation  In  the  drive  for  total  defeat  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Truman  Is  not  Interested  In  a 
partial  triumph.  He  Insists  on  the  same 
complete  crushing  of  the  foe  for  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  stood. 

By  the  same  token.  Mr.  Tnunan  Insists  on 
the  consummation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  peace 
program.  He  is  a  believer  In  the  posalblllty 
of  eliminating  war.  He  does  not  hold  with 
the  doctrine  that  as  things  have  been  they 
are  bound  to  remain.  He  Is  on  the  side  of 
those  who  hope,  those  who  have  faith,  that 
the  good  will  and  Ingenuity  of  civilized  men 
can  contrive  to  shape  a  system  of  Justice, 
fair  play,  and  law  which  will  reduce  aggres- 
sion as  a  threat  to  the  rights  and  happiness 
of  mankind. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  a  realist,  and  he  recognizes 
the  large  part  which  must  be  played  by  the 
great  powers  in  the  molding  of  such  machin- 
ery It  Is  their  streni;th  which  must  be  re- 
lied upon  to  clinch  the  enterprise  of  peace 
which  Is  to  receive  fresh  momentum  at  San 
Francisco.  It  is  their  strength,  used  to  serve. 
not  to  dominate  lesser  nations,  which  will 
determine  whether  the  world  Is  to  face  other 
futile  and  devastating  resorts  to  arms  In  In- 
ternational affairs.  That  is  why  the  contin- 
ued cooperation  of  the  Big  Three  Is  an  un- 
speakably precious  desideratum. 

The  President  had  relatively  little  to  say 
about  domestic  matters.  But  he  made  It 
clear  that  here,  as  In  the  foreign  field,  he  Is 
keeping  before  him  the  outlook  and  desire 
of  the  fallen  captain.  He  spoke  as  a  thor- 
ough progressive.  We  must  look  forward, 
we  must  move  forward,  he  said.  This  does 
not  sound  like  the  talk  of  a  man  Intent  on 
marking  time.  The  social  gains  which  "have 
been  won  must  be  preserved,  and  that  large- 
mindedness  does  not  apply  to  Americans 
alone.  We  must  work  for  the  revival  of 
other  peoples.  We  must  trade  with  them, 
deal  with  them,  not  merely  for  our  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  those  whom  we  would 
be  helping.  Mr.  Truman  gave  no  comfort 
to  our  nationalists,  or  to  any  other  support- 
ers of  a  conception  of  our  country  as  a 
curmudgeon  among  the  nations. 

It  was  a  capital  speech,  with  the  Presi- 
dent's sincerity  and  honesty  running  through 
It  like  a  golden  thread.  Time  alone  can  tell 
what  the  pressures  to  which  the  V/hlte  House 
Is  subject  will  make  of  Mr.  Truman.  But 
In  his  address  to  Congress  he  was  a  very 
earnest  man.  admitting  his  awareness  of 
staggering  problems,  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  can  measure  up  to  his  great  rcsponsl- 
blUty.  but  doggedly  resolved  to  live  up  to  It. 
If  *  dedication  of  heart  and  soul  can  make 
him  equal  to  the  challenge.  This  is  a  Presi- 
dent without  a  trace  of  pretense,  without 
dramatic  fire,  but  a  good  man  In  the  old- 
fishloned  sense,  and  a  competent  man  to 
the  extent  of  his  experience. 

His  speech  was  In  effect  an  appeal  for  sx'p- 
port  from  all  quarters,  on  the  basis  of  toler- 
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ance.  on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted 
goals,  on  the  basis  of  hiunan  d<?cency  among 
the  children  of  men.  We  have  nothing  to 
fear  under  the  leadership  of  a  President  so 
Ingenuously  devoted  to  the  simple,  heart- 
felt things,  unashamed  to  display  "an  hum- 
ble and  a  contrite  heart,"  read}  to  pray  with 
Kipling: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 
Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  Hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  anl  pine — 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  witi  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  :orget!" 

(From    the    National    Tribune    of   April    26. 
1945] 

"CAPTAIN   HARRY" 

Just  after  Pearl  Harlwr.  s  bespectacled 
United  States  Senator  called  en  Army  Chief 
of  Staff  Gen.  George  C  Marshiill  to  offer  his 
services  In  uniform.  It  is  reported  that  the 
general  listened  patiently  and  then  said 
laughingly.  "We  dont  want  amy  old  goats  like 
you."  In  answer.  If  this  story  which  Is  mak- 
ing the  rounds  In  Washington  Is  correct.  Ihs 
Senator  replied.  "I'm  not  as  old  as  you  are." 
and  the  retort  followed.  "No.  hut  I'm  a  gen- 
eral and  you  would  tw  only  a  colonel."  The 
general  Is  still  directing  the  war  effort,  but 
Senator  Harry  S  Truman  Is  now  President  of 
the  United  S>ates  and  the  "old  goat"  is  also 
General  Marshall's  boss  and  Commander  in 
Chief  of  all  erf  the  armed  forces. 

We  pass  the  story  along  to  our  readers  be- 
cause the  President's  offer  of  his  services  is 
typical  of  the  man  who  has  succeeded  to  one 
of  the  most  exacting  positions  any  person 
hcs  ever  been  called  upon  to  fill.  This  news- 
paper commented  very  tirlefly  last  week  en 
Mi\  Truman's  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
Following,  as  he  does,  a  Chief  Executive  who 
bad  served  longer  than  any  ot  his  predeces- 
sors, a  leader  who  had  captured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world  and  one  whose  demon- 
strated popularity  with  the  people  of  the 
country  was  unparalleled  In  history,  we  com- 
mented principally  upon  the  fact  that  Harry 
Truman  was  the  first  war  veteran  to  enter 
the  White  House  In  36  years.  We  sketched 
In  bare  outline  the  enormous  task  facing 
him,  warned  against  harsh  and  premature 
Judgment  of  his  capabilities  and  bespoke 
for  him  the  united  support  of  the  Nation's 
veterans  and  of  all  )f  cur  people  to  the  end 
that  victory  over  otir  enemies  might  soon  be 
assured. 

That  was  to  have  been  the  extent  of  cur 
comment  at  this  time,  but  since  we  expressed 
these  few  thoughts  things  have  happened 
that  warrant  further  expression.  It  could 
have  been  expected  that  the  public  would  be 
confused  by  the  unexpected  death  of  a  man 
who  had  been  directing  the  country  and  Its 
war  effort  with  such  tireless  energy,  but  Mr. 
Truman  at  once  went  about  his  new  and 
exaatlng  duties  with  a  surprising  dispatch 
that  Indicated  an  unexpected  discernment  of 
the  problems  at  hand.  He  at  once  addressed 
the  Congress  In  person  and  talked  by  radio 
to  the  armed  forces  and.  through  both  of 
them,  to  the  wcwld.  Hs  showed  an  astonish- 
ing knowledge  of  con-^ltlona  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  minds  of  the  peerple  were 
at  once  eased  by  the  assurance  that  this  new 
Chief  Executive  is  one  of  them  and  likes 
them,  that  he  Is  capable  and  physlcaUy  able 
to  command,  and  that  he  is  not  by  any  man- 
ner or  means  Just  a  bystander. 

With  direct  simplicity,  he  so  sought  the  bi- 
partisan cooperation  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that  congressional  leaders  have 
pledged  their  united  support  of  every  proper 
endeavor.  His  avoidance  erf  the  elramatlc 
and  his  proved  understanding  of  the  neeeis  erf 
the  average  man  have  brought  to  him  un- 
solicited resolutions  of  confidence  by  the 
legislatures  of  many  of  the  States.    An  even 


temperament,  lack  of  impulsiveness,  and  a 
Ocd-fearlng  approach  to  the  conduct  of  his 
office  has  further  appealed  to  those  who  must 
be  the  President's  followers,  and  an  open  and 
receptive  mind  and  an  amiable  nature  tend 
to  emphasise  an  ability  that  may  well  lead 
the  way  to  that  national  unity  and  directness 
of  purpose  so  necessary  In  these  days  of  trial. 
Although  the  ceanmanders  of  the  country's 
organized  veterans  were  among  the  first  to 
assure  President  Truman  of  their  allegiance 
and  personal  good  will,  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  watch  as  critically  as  any  the 
spoken  words  of  the  first  comrade  to  assume 
the  Presidency  since  Theodore  Rooaevelt  was 
retired  in  1909.  They  were  attracted  first  to 
Mr.  Truman's  message  to  the  Congress,  be- 
cause, while  he  stated  quite  simply  and  hum- 
bly his  hopes  and  his  ideals,  he  also  recog- 
nized in  that  first  public  utterance  that  "our 
debt  to  the  heroic  men  and  valiant  women 
In  the  service  of  our  country  can  never  be 
repaid.  They  have  earned  our  undying  grati- 
tude. America  will  never  forget  their  sacri- 
fices." Those  were  the  words  of  a  soldier 
who  knew  a  soldier's  life  and  undarstocxl  the 
cost  of  his  service  to  his  flag.  The  hearts  erf 
our  veterans  were  lightened. 

Again  Comrade  Truman  spoke  plainly  the 
language  of  a  thoughtful  veteran  when  he 
talked  by  radio  to  the  armed  forces  last  week. 
We  are  printing  the  full  text  of  that  address 
in  this  issue.  It  voices  elcx)uently  the 
thoughts  of  this  man  who  had  waived  his 
own  disabilities  in  order  to  don  his  country's 
uaifcrm  28  years  ago  and  who  had  tried  once 
more  to  be  admitted  to  active  service  In 
World  War  No.  2.  As  he  said.  "I  have  seen 
death  on  the  battlefield  •  •  •  I  know 
the  strain,  the  mud.  the  misery,  the  •  •  • 
woariness  erf  the  soldier  in  the  field.  •  •  • 
I  know  too  his  courage,  his  stamina  and  his 
faith,"  we  saw  here  a  man  who  would  not 
forget  his  love  of  comrade,  one  who  would 
remember  the  needs  of  such  men  and  one 
with  the  power  to  excite  a  lagging  interest  of 
citizens  who  are  wont  to  forget  after  the 
shooting  Is  over. 

With  Mr.  Truman's  rise  to  the  Nation's 
leadership,  the  GI's  of  his  day  are  vying 
with  one  another  In  repeating  anecdotes  cf 
their  service  under  him  in  Prance'  in  1918. 
He  exacted  from  them  the  loyalty  and  the 
discipline  expected  from  men  of  any  com- 
mand in  time  of  war.  tut  he  defied  any- 
body who  wou'd  do  them  Injustice.  As  a 
captain  of  artillery  he  proved  to  be  so  fair  a 
taskmaster  that  he  became  known  and  re- 
membered only  as  Captain  Harry,  and  he  Is 
stUl  Captain  Harry  as  he  continues  to  at- 
tend annual  reunions  of  his  old  outfit.  Vet- 
erans like  that.  They  like  the  cut  of  the  Jib 
of  a  man  who  remembers  not  to  forget. 

They  like  the  prayer  this  man  made  las* 
week  on  the  rostrum  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  he  asked  his  Gcxl  to  keep 
him  In  his  faith  and  his  good  works.  They 
like  the  forthrlghtness  with  which  he  in- 
structed that  veterans  be  represented  at  the 
S^n  Francisco  Conference  where  will  be  laid 
the  groundwork  l<x>king  to  the  permanent 
peace  and  security  of  our  country.  And  they 
rejoice  In  the  sentiirenta  expressed  by  their 
President  last  week  when  he  described  "my 
hope  for  the  future"  and  quoted  the  immortal 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "let  us  strive  on 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphans." 

America's  veterans  recognize  such  language. 
They  have  faith  that  the  Captain  Harry  who 
led  so  well  in  1917-18  has  the  fortitude  to 
continue  to  be  Captain  Harry  while  conduct- 
ing the  Nation's  business.  Courage  was  pres- 
ent in  abundance  during  the  days  that  have 
gone;  it  will  be  needed  abundantly  In  the 
days  that  lie  ahead.  We  are  convinced  the 
"old  goat"  has  what  It  takes. 


A  Good  Soldier  Goes  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NCW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I' 
include  excerpts  from  an  excellent  edi- 
torial recently  appearing  in  the  Vineland 
(N.  J.)  Times- Journal,  concerning  our 
late  President,  and  (aititled  "A  Good 
Soldier  Goes  Home": 

A    GOOD    SOLOnat    GOES    HOUC 

Now  that  Franklin  D.  lioosevelt  has  Joined 
the  immortals,  we  can  i  sfiect  on  hts  letter, 
written  to  Democratic  C^halrman  Robert  K. 
Hannegan  prior  to  the  1944  national  conven- 
tion: 

"All  that  la  within  me  cries  out  to  go  back 
to  my  home  on  the  Hudson  River,  to  avoid 
public  responsibilities,  and  to  avoid  also  the 
publicity  which  in  our  democracy  follows 
every  footstep  of  the  NaUon's  Chief  i^xecuUve. 

''Such  would  be  my  choice.  But  we  at 
this  generation  chance  to  U.'e  in  a  day  and 
hour  when  our  Nation  has  been  attacked,  and 
when  its  future  existence  and  the  future 
existence  of  our  chosen  method  erf  govern- 
ment are  at  stake. 

"To  win  this  war  wholeheartedly,  unequiv- 
e)cally  and  as  quickly  as  we  can  Is  our  task 
of  the  first  Importance.  To  win  this  •war 
in  such  a  v?ay  that  there  be  no  further  world 
wars  In  the  foreseeable  future  is  our  second 
objective  To  provide  occupations,  and  to 
provide  a  decent  standard  of  living  tor  our 
men  in  the  armed  forces  after  the  war,  and 
for  all  Americans,  are  the  final  objectives. 

"Therefore,  reluctantly,  but  as  a  goexl  sol- 
dier •  •  •  I  will  accept  and  serve  in  this 
office.  If  I  am  so  ordered  by  the  commander  in 
chief  of  us  all — the  sovereign  people  of  the 
United  SUtes." 

He  was  so  ordered,  and  good  soldier  that 
h9  was.  he  fought  the  good  fight  down  to 
the  final  few  hours  of  his  earthly  existence. 

At  the  very  threshold  of  a  new  day.  with 
victory  in  sight,  this  good  soldier  has  gons 
home.  As  surely  as  the  most  humble  serf- 
dier  in  the  ranks,  he  laid  down  his  life  lor 
his  country— Indeed,  for  all  humanity.  His 
gallant  spirit  bids  the  living  to  Jmtlfy  the 
great  sacrifices  which  have  been  made  In 
this  terrible  confilct.  He  marked  the  path 
of  an  enduring  peace,  for  his  was  a  heart  of 
compassion,  charity,  and  Justice. 

Max  Levchtxb. 


Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  made  by  me  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  99,  before  the  Houfe 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Wednes- 
day. April  11: 

RlDctcMia   bUQdred  and   forty-flTe    U    the 
of  decMon.  undcrubt««Uy  the  most  t.e- 
■Ulttary  decuton  in  tbe  world  will 
In  Burcpe  locn.    That  military  de- 
wUl  atgnalize  the  extirpation  of  fa- 

BoC  only  in  Europe  but  e^rrywhere  In 
world  and  will  ttren^tben  tb«  fight  tn 

United  States  to  destroy  the  forces  of 
tUe  fascism.    February  1945  marked  the 
rment  of  the  most  far-reaching  po- 
tttmi  dectslcns  tn  tbe  history  of  mankind. 
ViM  decisions  at  the  Crimea  Conference  con- 
~    atJtute    implementation     on     a     world-wide 
"^^ksU  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Bi:i    of    Rights,    and    the    Atlantic    Charter. 
Lasting  and  democratic  peace  are  dependent 
enttr«)y  upon  the  grand  coalition  cemented 
at  Crimea  and  to   be  further  reinforced   at 
8«n   Fr«nciaco.     The   Immediate  success   of 
this  war  Is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the 
fnmd  coalition   comp<:>»ed  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet   Union,   and    the   United    States. 
Only  the  other  day  we  saw  living  proof  of 
this  when  the  Soviet  Union  delivered  a  ham- 
mer blow  against  Japan  In  announcing  the 
abrogation  of  the  neutrality  pact.    I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  coalition   Impaired  under 
any  circumstances.     It  Is  In  tbe  interest  of 
tiM  world  of  today  and  tomorrow  that  all 
qvntlona  be  subordinated  to  the  problems 
cf  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  this 
coalition      In  making  my  plea  for  Italy  I  do 
■o  m  the  hope  that  her  problem  win  be  solved 
within   the   structure  of   the  coalition.     In 
making  my  plea  for  Italy  I  do  so  with  the 
full  realization  that  Italy's  cause,  the  cause 
of  all  nations,  can  be  sa%-ed  only  as  a  result 
of  the  success  of  the  coalition,  as  a  result  of 
the  fuccess  of  Its  decisions,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  further  strengthening  of  the  coalition. 
The  chances  for  a  democratic  Italy,  a  demo- 
cratic Greece,  a  democratic  world  Is  depend- 
ent entirely  on  the  success  of  the  coalition  of 
these  three  great  nations  and  the  (rultlon  of 
the  decisions  made  at  Yalta  by  the  leaders 
of  the  people  of  these  great  nations.    If  San 
Pronclsco  falls.  If  the  coalition  Is  disrupted. 
Italy's  cause,  the  cause  of  all  other  nations, 
the  cause  of  the  world  will  fall.    Therefore,  I 
again  say  thst  in  pleading  Italy's  cause  I  do 
so  not  In  contradiction  of  the  great  decision 
at   Talu   but   with   the  full   understanding 
that  the  cause  of  a  democratic  Italy  Is  an 
Integral  f>art  of  the  living  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  Teheran  agreements,  of  the  agreements  of 
Yalta,  of  Diunbarton  Oaks,  and  of  the  great 
meeting  which  will  take  place  at  San  Fran- 
cisco    For  this  reason  alone  Italy  cannot  b« 
left  out  cf  the  meeting  at  San  Francisco. 

Fascism  was  imposed  on  the  Italian  peo- 
ple from  the  outside,  with  foreign  guns  and 
foreign  funds.  For  21  years  the  Italian  peo- 
ple had  to  live  with  a  bayonet  at  their 
'  throAts.  The  traitor  Uussoilnl  supplement- 
ed the  tyranny  of  Italian  fascism  with  that 
of  the  might  of  the  Nazi  Welirmacht.  By 
1M9  the  Fascist  peninsula  nad  become  a  Nazi 
concentration  camp.  Italy  do  longer  bsd 
aovere'ignty.  no  lunger  freedOM  of  Mtlon.  Its 
traitor.  II  Duce.  had  surrendered  the  peo.ile 
of  Italy  to  Adolf  Hitler.  Thus,  in  1»40. 
when  the  Italian  Fascists  entered  this  war  it 
was  not  any  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
it  was  a  mere  declaration  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Nazi  warden.  Benito  Mussolini.  An  im- 
prisoned nation  could  have  no  choice.  Time 
and  events  have  demonstrated  that  it  had 
none,  except  to  revolt  The  Italian  people 
did  revolt  They  ured  the  only  method  that 
was  poosJbie  for  them  and  that  was  volun- 
tary surrender  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
its  soldiers.  The  Italian  people  are  not  cow- 
ards. The  history  cf  Garibaldi  and  his  le- 
gions will  always  remain  glorious  pages  In 
the  history  of  world  heroism.  Men  and 
women  cf  Italian  origin  of  these  United 
States — over  1.000,000  of  them  in  the  armed 
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forces — their  exploits 
in  this  war  wUl  always 
one  who  snldely  chargeii 
Italian    characteristic. 
partisans  now  engaged 
enemy  pave  been 
ander :    "The   resistance 
baa  been  more  effective 
mans  than  any   other 
in  Europe."    Up  to 
Italians  have  lost  their 
ance     movement.     No; 
hundreds  cf  thoxisands 
not  an  act  of  cowardice 
revolt,   revolt   against 
It  was  the  only  form  o 
with  a  bayonet  at  Its 
take.     Italian   soldiers 
and  freedom.     History 
Italian  soldiers  refusedi 
and  slavery.     Events  oJ 
demonstrated  it.     All 
that  she  bs  permitted 
common  enemy  as  an 
full  confidence  that 
war  against  Japan  Jusi 
against  Germany.     All 
fetters  of  the  armistice 
of  the  right  to  declare 
moved.     That  the 
restored  by  recognlzlni 
pie   who   are   now   ac 
side,  whose  patriots  are 
dying   on  our  side, 
engaged    in    warfare 
asks  is  to  be  permitted 
to  be  assisted  In  doing 
shackles  of  the    arm 
her  the  status  of  wh 
what    her   people    have 
and  to  grant  her  the 
the  bul!dlng  of  a  woifld 
tlon  for  democratic  an 
San   Francisco 

Italy  has  earned  thb 
of  her  men.  the  famlm  i 
the   suffering  of   her 
Italy  to  be  humlliatec 
recognition  of  an  ally 
San  Francisco  to  her. 
her   people   are  flghtU^ 
home  and  abroad 
terms  of  an  unreallstl ; 
keeping  with  the  spirit 
Teheran  and  Yalta. 

Italy's  contribution 
long  before  the 
'  the  blows  of  our  mlUtaH 
about  the  overthrow  oi 
also  the  act  of  revolt 
soldiers  at  the  front,  t 
military  efforts  by  the 
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progress  of  the  war 
1943.  the  President 
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t>een  fighting  the 
In  conformity  with 
tlonal  surrender  the 
over  to  our  side  and 
weapon  In  striking  at  t 
Italian  people."    It  mu4t 
when  we  Invaded  Italy 
to  the  Italian  people 
Italy  as  liberators  an< 
This  was  said  truthfullv 
the  people  of  Italy  wcu  d 
a  Fasc:st-Nazl  war.    In 
Nailon  on  July  29.  1943 
overthrow    the    President 
tually  Italy  will  recon 
be  the  people  of  Italy 
ing  their  own  governm^ 
the  basic  democratic 
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tlons  will  not  follow 
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revolt  that  a  people 
throat  couid  under- 
can  fight  for  liberty 
tias  demonstrated  It. 
to  fight  for  tyranny 
only  yesterday  have 
Italy  seeks  now  Is 
to  fight  against  the 
illy.     I  can  say  with 
Is  ready  to  declare 
as  she  declared  war 
she  asks  is  that  the 
which  deprive  her 
and  make  war  be  ~e- 
of  her  people  be 
as  allies  these  peo- 
fi^htlng   on  our 
actually  fighting  and 
navy  Is  actually 
our   side.    All   she 
o  mobilize  her  forces, 
so,  by  removing  the 
and   granting   to 
she  actually  is  and 
always   been,    allies, 
i^ght  to  participate  In 
security  organlza- 
lastlng  peace  at  the 
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Allied  victory  began 
It  was  not  only 
might  that  brought 
Mussolini,  but  it  was 
e  surrender  of  Italian 
le  sabotage  of  Fascist 
]  tallan  people  at  home, 
on  the  subject  of  the 
on  September  17, 
"Italian  soldiers. 
Ill-supplied    have 
in  many  regions, 
terms  of  uncondi- 
lan   fleet  has  come 
t  can  be  a  powerful 
e  Nazi  enemies  of  the 
be  remembered  that 
we  at  all  times  stated 
we  were  entering 
not   as  conquerors, 
as  we  recognized  that 
have  no  truck  with 
i  radio  address  to  the 
following  Mussolini's 
promised:    "Even- 
stitute  herself.    It  ,wlU 
o  will  do  that,  chooe- 
t  In  accordance  with 
principles  of  liberty  and 
the  United  Na- 
pattern  set  by  Mus- 
Lhe  Japanese  for  the 
countries — the  pat- 
starvation."    And  again 


on  September  11.  1943,  immediately  following 
the  armistice  In  a  joint  statement,  both  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill said  to  the  people  of  Italy:  "Take  every 
chance  you  can,  strike  hard  and  strike  Lome. 
Have  faith  In  your  future.  All  will  come  well. 
March  for-»ard  with  ycur  American  and  Brit- 
ish friends  in  the  great  world  movement  to- 
ward freedom.  Justice,  and  peace." 

I  sincerely  believe  that  all  of  these  mes- 
sages and  promises  were  made  In  good  faith 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  President 
will  do  his  utmost  to  see  to  It  that  these 
promises  made  to  the  Italian  people  are  kept 
It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  In  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  do  isot  desire  a  status 
of  conqueror  and  conquered  between  them 
and  the  Italian  people  but  of  liberator  and 
liberated. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  state  that 
the  events  subsequent  to  the  armistice  in 
Italy  have  not  conformed  to  the  spirit,  honor, 
and  letter  of  the  pledges  made.  The  armi- 
stice Itself  restricted  Italy's  army  to  11,000. 
and  now  that  the  restriction  has  been  sliglitly 
lifted  to  allow  Italy  an  army  of  a  little  better 
than  50.C00,  Italy's  300,C00  partisans  are  fight- 
ing the  enemy  behind  the  lines.  Her  sol- 
diers are  at  the  front  and  her  Navy  Is  doing 
a  good  Job.  Although  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  under  the  terms  of  the  armi- 
stice Italy  will  be  permitted  to  declare  war 
against  Japan  and  pool  what  she  has  into 
the  war  In  the  Pacific,  for  Italy  cannot  under 
the  armistice  declare  war  without  permis- 
sion of  the  Allied  Commission,  I  am  con- 
fident that  Italy  will  make  war  against  J&pan 
If  permitted  and  will  do  an  effective  Job  if 
material  assistance  Is  given  to  her.  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  the  economic  terms  of  the 
armistice  except  that  they  place  on  a  coun- 
try Impoverished  by  the  rapacious  forces  of 
the  Nazis  a  burden  that  no  nation  can  ever 
carry.  I  do  not  care  to  give  a  recital  of  the 
Indignities  imposed  on  the  Italian  people  by 
the  Allied  Commission  as  It  would  Eerve  no 
purpose  at  this  time.  I  will  simply  give  you 
those  Instances  which  will  apprise  you  of  the 
nature  of  the  conqueror  role  that  the  Allied 
Commission  has  played  In  Italy:  One,  with 
the  exception  of  the  slight  Increase  from 
11.000  to  some  fifty-odd-thousand  In  the 
armed  forces,  the  Allied  Commission  has  con- 
sistently denied  the  appeal  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  permit  her  to  raise  an  effec- 
tive fighting  army.  Two,  even  on  the  matter 
of  relief  the  Allied  Commission  for  months 
refused  to  carry  out  the  President's  order 
to  Increase  the  dally  bread  ration  from  200 
grams  to  300  grams.  The  President  issued 
this  order  some  time  in  October.  It  was 
finally  put  into  effect  on  March  1.  1945. 
Three,  when  a  national  government  com- 
posed of  all  anti-Fascist  political  parties  was 
established  In  June  of  1944,  the  Soviet  Union 
sought  to  extend  diplomatic  recognition  of 
that  government,  the  Allied  Commission  in 
an  arrogant  letter  to  Prime  Minister  Bonoml 
informed  the  Italian  Government  that  It 
could  not  enter  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  any  government.  Including  an  ally. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recite  the 
conditions  of  famine  and  disease  now  ram- 
pant in  Italy.  These  are  well  known,  and  as 
for  those  who  do  place  tbe  blame  on  the 
lUlian  people,  may  I  remind  them  that  the 
retreating  Nazis  took  along  with  them  all  the 
cattle  they  could  seize,  all  the  grain,  all  the 
food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  other  household 
furnittire.  What  they  could  not  take  they 
destroyed.  In  many  towns  the  Italian  peo- 
ple were  left  without  food  and  Ehelter  and 
yet  these  people  still  refused  to  have  truck 
with  the  Nazi-Fascist  war  lords  and  welcomed 
those  who  came  as  liberators.  Disillusion- 
ment followed  soon,  catised  not  by  our  eol- 
diers.  nor  by  the  people  of  tbe  three  great 
nations,  but  catised  by  an  Allied  CommlEsloo 


which  sought  to  play  the  role  of  Caesar  rather 
than  that  of  a  Lincoln. 

We  all  welcome  tbe  news  of  tbe  easing  of 
some  of  the  restrictions.  Italy  now  Is  per- 
mitted to  govern  most  of  the  liberated  ter- 
ritory although  its  national  liberation  com- 
mittee is  still  denied  Jurisdiction  In  areas 
that  are  now  being  liberated.  The  people 
are  being  allowed  a  greater  degree  of  self- 
government  and  Italy  today  may  enter  Into 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  nations.  In 
fact  Italy  today  Is  In  diplomatic  relations  de 
fccto.  and  de  Jure  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  There 
Is  an  Italian  Ambassador  in  Washington  and 
an  American  AmbaEsador  In  Rome,  and  yet 
we  have  the  Incongruous  situation  of  having 
dlldomatlc  relations  with  a  nation,  with  that 
nation  and  Its  people  suffering  and  at  war 
with  the  common  enemy,  and  still  refused 
recognition  as  an  ally  and  representation  In 
the  family  of  the  United  Nations  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

How  will  this  situation  affect  us  here  at 
home?  Will  It  contribute  to  that  post-war 
stability  which  Is  so  necessary  to  carry  out 
our  program  for  60.000.000  Jobs  and  a  healthy 
agriculture?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  no 
nation  can  gain  for  Itself  prosperity  over 
another  nation,  particularly  one  fighting  on 
our  side,  which  Is  prostrated  and  gradually 
forced  to  the  brink  of  political  chaos  and 
complete  economic  disintegration.  Unless  we 
aid  Italy  the  pressure  on  the  present  demo- 
cratic government  of  Italy  will  be  so  great 
that  it  may  bring  about  its  overthrow,  that 
it  may  be  supplanted  by  a  government  of 
reaction  composed  of  former  Fascist  forces. 
Italy,  so  governed  by  these  elements  would  be 
another  hindrance  before  that  democratic 
world  for  which  decisions  were  made  at 
Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and 
for  which  nations  are  meeting  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Shall  we  force  upon  Italy  another 
Fascist  regime  without  black  shirt,  but  never- 
theless Fascist  In  character?  Shall  the  war 
criminals  In  Italy  be  permitted  to  become 
the  masters  once  again  of  the  Italian  people? 
The  answer  to  that  question  lies  In  tbe  de- 
termination of  the  question  whether  or  not 
we  In  America  will  lead  the  way  toward  recog- 
nition of  Italy  as  an  ally,  toward  having  her 
represented  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

Spring  will  soon  come  to  tbe  unllberated 
regions  of  Italy.  The  rivers  will  overflow. 
The  floods  will  add  to  the  untold  hardships 
of  the  winter  that  has  Just  passed.  The  de- 
struction of  those  valleys  will  not  make  for 
post-war  economic  stability.  Unless  we  aid 
Italy  now  by  extending  lend-lease  aid  to  her 
as  an  ally,  to  assist  her  in  reconstruction,  to 
help  her  to  prevent  further  damage,  to  help 
her  mobilize  her  forces  fully  so  that  they  can 
Join  with  us  in  defeating  fascism,  Italy  will 
be  a  liability  and  a  serious  drag  In  the  post- 
war world.  Is  It  not  sound  economics  as  well 
as  Justice  that  Italy  be  permitted  and  enabled 
to  assist  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  member  In 
building  the  poet-war  democratic  world? 
The  answer  to  this  question  too  lies  in  the 
determination  of  Italy's  status,  conquered 
country  or  liberated  country:  a  co-belligerent 
or  an  ally:  an  outlaw  nation  or  partner  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference.  It  Is  my 
considered  Judgment,  my  earnest  conviction 
that  to  recognize  Italy  now,  to  extend  to 
her  lend-lease  aid  now  and  to  Invite  her  to 
participate  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
win  be  In  the  Interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture. American  labor,  in  the  interests  of  60,- 
000,000  Jobs,  In  the  Interest  of  a  healthy, 
free  Europe,  in  tbe  interests  of  domestic  and 
world  stability  and  in  the  interests  of  a 
democratic  world.  These  Interests  ars  our 
Interests,  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  They  are  in  the  Interests  of  an 
America  that  is  on  the  march  on  the  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  of  the  world,  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  great  America  of  today  and  of  a 
greater  America  of  tomorrow. 


Don't  Fence  New  England  Out  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prosperity  of  this  Nation  in  the  post- 
war period  depends  upon  a  concerted  and 
united  policy  to  develop  to  greatest  use- 
fulness all  the  natural  facilities  for  busi- 
ness and  commerce  tlxroushout  tbe 
country. 

Such  a  policy  must  reco^ize  no  fron- 
tiers except  our  actual  boundaries. 

The  greatest  possible  utilization  of  our 
facilities  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  share 
of  the  world  trade  of  the  future  requires 
that  every  section  of  the  Union  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  the  national  wel- 
fare by  making  the  most  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  that  section,  geographi- 
cally, economically  or  otherwise. 

Unfortunately,  evidences  multiply  that 
Washington  authorities  intend  that  New 
England  shall  be  a  neglected  corner. 

The  prosperity  of  New  England  and 
the  capabilities  of  New  England  to  con- 
tribute to  national  prosijerity  depend 
upon  the  development  of  the  F>ort  of  Bos- 
ton and  the  extension  of  facilities  for 
handling  an  increased  air  traffic.  The 
recent  order  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  canceling  the  scheduled  opening 
May  1  of  air  service  out  of  Boston  to  the 
West  is  a  blow  to  the  program  to  make 
Boston  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  interna- 
tional airport. 

I  have  written  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  protesting  the  recent  ruling  and 
urging  that  it  be  reconsidered  and  re- 
versed.   Do  not  fence  New  England  out. 

I  append  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Herald  of  April  24,  which  admirably 
states  the  case: 

DCBIOtJB   C.    A.    B.    KtrUNG 

The  United  Air  Linee  and  the  Transconti- 
nental and  Western  have  virtually  completed 
preparations  for  new  direct  service  to  the 
West  from  Boston  starting  May  1.  They  hare 
mobilized  their  staffs  for  a  total  of  five  round 
trips  a  day  between  here  and  Chicago.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  has  announced  avia- 
tion week  to  usher  In  the  new  service.  But 
over  the  week  end  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
suddenly  said  "No!"  There  is  some  retison  to 
question  tbe  soundness  of  this  ruling. 

Tbe  C.  A.  B.  points  to  the  terrific  conges- 
tion on  tbe  transcontinental  lines.  A  civil- 
ian is  said  to  have  only  one  chance  in  84  of 
completing  a  coast-to-coast  trip.  The  board 
has.  therefore,  declared  that  the  planes  and 
pilots  scheduled  for  the  Boston -Chicago  run 
must  be  diverted  to  relieving  the  transcon- 
tinental bottleneck. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this,  however. 
In  tbe  first  place,  as  United  has  pointed  out, 
cancelation  of  the  Boston  service  does  not 
assure  an  equivalent  additional  mileage  on 
the  New  York  trips  to  the  West.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  efficient  use  of  pilot-hours  on 
the  trips  from  here. 

In  the  second  place,  as  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  points  out,  movement  of  mlUtary 
personnel  from  Boston  to  tbe  West  is  very 
great  and  becoming  greater.  This  Is  now  one 
of  the  largest  ports  of  debarkation  in  the 
country. 


If  service  personnel  landing  at  Boston  en 
route  to  the  west  coast  must  fly  by  w&y  of 
New  York,  efficiency  is  not  served,  and  tbe 
congestion  at  the  latter  city  is  lncr.;ased. 
The  movement  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  to  channel  the  great 
bulk  of  It  through  New  York  does  not  seem 
sensible.  There  is  nothing  In  the  C.  A.  B. 
explanation  to  Indicate  that  It  took  these 
factors  Into  consideration. 

Tbe  disposition  in  Washington  to  slight 
Boston's  Justifiable  aspirations  a  an  inter- 
national airport  must  be  corrected.  In  this 
instance  we  have  a  perfect  demonstration  of 
tbe  correlation  of  three  factors — a  busy  sea- 
port, geographical  convenience  for  travel  from 
Etirope  to  the  West,  and  freedom  from  New 
York's  congestion — which  ought  to  mean  a 
speedy  inauguration  of  tbe  Boston -Chicago 
service  rather  than  postponement. 


America  Mntt  Not  Forget — Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelpliia  Enquirer  of  April 
24.  1945: 

AMERICA     MUST     NOT     FOaCrT — AOAXnI 

In  all  the  tragic  history  of  human  suffer- 
ing there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
wholesale  bartNirlties  perpetrated  by  the 
fiendish  Nazis. 

Such  frlghtfulness  must  never  again  be 
tolerated  on  this  earth. 

Millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  mur- 
dered In  cold  blood;  millions  tortured:  mil- 
lions starved:  millions  wantonly  and  brutally 
mistreated — every  day  new  evidence  of  Ger- 
many's appalling  wartime  crimes  Is  being 
uncovered  as  the  avenging  armies  of  tbe  Al- 
lies march  to  victory  over  Hitler. 

These  shocking  accounts  of  tbe  horrors  at 
Buchenwald,  Dachau.  Oswiecim,  and  other 
prison  and  concentration  camps  are  not  prop- 
aganda tales  concocted  for  the  gullible. 
They  are  facts,  borne  out  by  photographs, 
affidavits,  and  official  records. 

But  will  they  be  remembered  5  "t  10  years 
from  now? 

The  human  mind  has  an  amazing  faculty 
of  adapting  Itself  to  changing  conditions.  It 
can  quickly  forget  pain  and  sorrow.  In  par- 
ticular, the  American  people  are  all  too  prone 
to  forget  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and  mis- 
takes of  the  past. 

Will  we  ever  learn  from  history?  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  some  cynical  Americans  were 
saying  that  the  stories  of  German  brutality 
In  Belgium  were  chiefly  propaganda  directed, 
before  April  fl,  1917.  at  getting  the  United 
States  into  the  European  war. 

Today  there  are  those  among  us  who  not 
only  take  no  stock  in  the  certified  records  of 
German  bestiality  in  World  War  No.  1  but 
who  scoff  at  the  evidence  of  unspeakable 
German  atrocities  In  World  War  No.  2  as 
propaganda. 

But  our  soldiers  know.  Our  boys  who  have 
besn  prisoners  in  German  camps  know. 
The  British  and  the  Russians  know.  They 
know  that  not  a  fraction  of  the  full  story  of 
Nazi  barbarism  has  as  yet  been  made  public. 

General  Elsenhower  knows  the  truth. 
That's  why  he  proposed  that  delegations  of 
Congressmen    and    editors    and    publi£her« 
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■peed  to  the  scenes  of  the  Nad  outncca  to 
■ee  th::  evidence  for  themselves. 

That  U  u  It  should  be  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  tt  doesn't  go  far  enough.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
■entativee;  every  Member  of  the  Senate;  every 
publisher  and  every  editor  who  wants  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  the  exhibits  of  German 
brutlahness  should  have  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Surely  w^ays  can  be  found  to  permit  a 
thou2jmd  American  civilians,  lawmakers,  and 
pub'iclsts  to  visit  the  German  crime  spots. 
We  regard  aa  thoroughly  sound  the  sug- 
gestion of  Representatives  Biooks,  Cossrrr. 
and  Ploco  that  a  full-time  agency  t>e  set 
up  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  German 
atrocities.  But  more  than  that  Is  needed  to 
maintain  In  the  public  mind  a  realization  of 
German    criminality    In    this    war 

There  should  be  established  in  Washing- 
ton a  museum  to  preserve,  so  long  as  such  a 
reminder  Is  necessary,  factual,  authentic 
documents,  photo^apbs.  and  other  displays 
to  keep  the  American  people  from  forgetting 
the  horrors  committted  by  the  Germans  in 
the  name  of  nazl-ism  and  the  vile  Hitler. 

Twice  In  one  generation  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  tieen  called  to  help  put 
down  mad -dog  Gjrmany  and  save  Europe 
from  Itself  Twice  is  enough.  There  must 
be  no  further  call  for  America  to  )oin  In 
this  task,  at  a  cost  of  thou&ands  of  our 
sons. 

Oerman-lnst'gated  wars  mlust  be  stopped 
for  sU  time.  When  this  war  Is  over  German 
mllitarlam  must  l>e  destroyed  and  the  Reich 
policed.  The  nations  must  organize  for  en- 
during peace  and  security.  But  beyond  ail 
this 

Nazi  Germany's  crimes  must  be  kept  bla- 
soned  on  the  conaciousnes  of  the  world.  We 
must  not  forget — again! 


A  Noddinc  Boaqaet  for  the  0.  P.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  oujroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  25.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  here 
an  editorial  on  the  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration from  the  Cahfornia  Grange 
News  of  March  5.  1945. 

A   JtOTJDING  BOUQCTT  FOt  TH«  O.  f.  A. 

We  have  on  occasion  Indulged  in  the  popu- 
lar national  pastime  of  ribbing  that  much 
discussed  and  ctiased  Government  agency, 
the  O.  P.  A 

We  are  glad  to  compilment  the  Office  of 
Price  Adminisirailon  for  their  recent  publi- 
cation. Extent  of  O  P  A.  Responsibility  In 
Wartime  Programs  Affecting  the  American 
Parmer. 

We  hasten  to  explain  that  the  above  ts  not 
the  pamphlet  Itself  but  the  title  thereof,  and 
yet.  In  spite  of  its  periphrastic  and  circum- 
locutory titling,  every  granger  will  welcome 
this  booklet  as  a  time  and  temper  saver. 

It  tells  you  where  to  go  to  g?t  Informa- 
tion so  cleaily  tiiat  the  farmer  will  feel  less 
Inclined   to   tell    the  O    P    A.   where   to  go. 

In  modem  qulx  fashion  it  gives  the  farmer 
facts  he  shotiid  know  about  agency  responsi- 
bility ia  tucli  almple  language  that  the  read- 
er does  not  tiave  to  be  a  Joel  Kupperman  to 
figure  tt  out 

It  is  •  right  smart  piece,  and  will  take  the 
■te&m  out  of  many  a  kici:  aimed  at  the  shins 
of  Chester  Bowles  and  Co. 
Get  yotirself  a  copy  and  see  for  yourself. 


The  RepabKcan  Paify  Makes  Important 
Constnictive  Sa|[gcs^0Ds  to  the  President 


.EXTENSION  6p  REMARKS 

HON.  THOlVIAiS  A.  JENKINS 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
April  25,  1945 


Mr.  JENKINS,  yfr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r  ?marks.  I  wish  to  say 
that  yesterday  the  llepubllcan  member- 


ship of  the  House  of 


Rapresentatives  held 


publican  conference 


as  far  as  the  matter 


adopted  a  resolution 


and  which  in  effect 


a  conference,  in  which  it  took  very  sig- 
nificant action.    Tne  action  of  the  Re- 


is,  generally  speak- 


ing, the  action  of  tie  Republican  Party 


under  consideration 


at  that  time  is  concerned.    At  the  con- 
ference held  yesterday  the  Republicans 


which  took  into  con- 


sideration the  deplorable  food  situation 


calls  upon  the  Presi- 


dent to  take  immediate  action  to  relieve 
the  situation  whlcri  has  now  become  a 
little  short  of  despei  ate  and  which  is  fast 
becoming  worse. 

About  2  years  ago  the  Republican  lead- 
ership in  the  Housj  of  Representatives 
appointed  a  special  committee  known  as 
the  Republican  Conaresslonal  Pood  Study 
Committee.  The  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee was  to  inveaigate  thoroughly  all 
phases  of  food  activities.  The  committee 
did  me  the  honor  ti  select  me  to  act  as 
its  chairman.  Thaj 
up  of  membership 
sections  of  the  c( 
walks  of  life  and 
activities  from  the 
sumer. 

That  committee 


committee  is  made 

om  all  geographical 

intry  and  from   all 

presenting  all  food 

iroducer  to  the  con- 

n  Its  report  to  the 
Republican  membership  recommended 
that  a  conference  ol  the  full  membership 
be  called.  This  was  done  on  yesterday 
and  that  conferenc<  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  Rerublican  conference  of 
the  House  of  Represen  .atives,  That  the  Presi- 
dent be  urgently  reqv  csted  to  take  immedi- 
ate and  jxjsltlve  stejs  to  relieve  the  pres- 
ent deplorable  food  situation  particularly 
with  a  view  to  prevertlng  further  and  more 
serious  consequences  f hlch  are  fast  develop- 
ing; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  sn  earnest  desire  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  P  -esident  in  finding  the 
right  solutioq  to  thin  problem,  we  suggest 
to  him: 

First.  That  as  authcrlty  and  responsibility. 
In  the  various  aspect  b  of  food  production, 
processing,  allocation  and  distribution,  price 
and  rationing,  are  now  divided  among  at 
least  six  agencies  of  Government — thereby 
generating  ccnfiicts  o:  authority,  confusion 
in  administration,  ai  d  uncertainty  of  re- 
sults— that  the  Presl<  ent  Immediately  vest 
in  one  single  agency  ull  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  prxlucUon.  distribution, 
and  export,  including  price  and  rationing, 
of  all  food  available  td  the  United  States. 

Second.  We  suggest  rurth.?r  that  the  Presi- 
dent classify  food  production  as  an  es- 
sential war  industry  and  Immediately  in- 
struct these  Federal  ai  encie.s  concerned  with 
manpower,  transport  itlon,  storage,  farm 
machinery,  and  fertifzer  lo  so  direct  the 
acuvitles  of  their  respective  agencies  as  to 
give  special  assistanc  s  to  the  production, 
processing,  storage,  ani  1  distribution  of  foods. 


The  conference  by  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  attempts  to  be  constructive. 
The  conference  appreciated  the  deplora- 
ble conditions  of  the  food  situation  of 
the  country  and  decided  that  immediate 
and  firm  action  by  the  Chief  Executive 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  situation  ia 
to  be  relieved  and  If  future  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  averted. 

I  am  sure  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Republican  food  study  committee  that 
the  President  should  act  immediately 
and  if  he  feels  that  he  does  not  have  full 
authority,  this  committee  wnll  cooperate 
in  the  fullest  toward  the  passing  of  what- 
ever legislation  is  necessary  to  give  to  the 
President  full  authority  to  act. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Republican 
food  study  committee  I  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  have 
reintroduced  the  same  bill  in  this  session 
of  Congress.  That  bill  would  give  to  the 
President  all  the  authority  he  needs  to 
reheve  this  situation.  The  late  Repre- 
sentative Hampton  Fulmer,  who  was 
then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress  which  would  have  provided  the 
President  with  ample  authority  to  act  to 
relieve  this  serious  food  situation.  That 
bill  was  sponsA-ed  by  the  Republican 
food  study  committee  and  it  was  recom- 
mended for  passage  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  That  bill  was  not  reached 
by  the  Congress  in  its  consideration.  I 
feel  sure  it  would  have  been  approved  by 
Congress  if  it  had  been  considered.  I 
have  reintroduced  the  Fulmer  bill  in  this 
session  of  Congress.  That  bill  is  slightly 
different  from  my  original  bill,  but  either 
of  these  bills  will  furnish  the  President 
with  ample  authority.  Personally,  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  President  will  act  im- 
mediately becaiise  the  interests  of  the 
people  demand  such  action.  There  is 
plenty  of  food  in  the  country  if  the  same 
is  properly  distributed.  And  with  proper 
encouragement  the  production  of  food 
could  be  greatly  increased  so  that  by  the 
coming  of  next  winter  we  would  have  suf- 
ficient to  carry  us  through  In  good  shape 
if  the  same  was  properly  distributed. 


Price  Increases  for  the  Steel  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Granite  City  (HI.)  Press- 
Record  : 

STEEL    IWDtrSTBT    IN    SZSIOtTS    POSITION    TTNLESS 
PRICE  mCXEASES  CKANTED 

For  the  past  4  years  steel  industry  profits 
have  been  declining  steadily  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  production  has  l>een  at  record 
levels.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Indtistry  has  been  squeezed  between  substan- 
tially increased  costs  and  fixed  price  ceilings 
at  levels  which  have  been  In  effect  since  1939. 
Currently  more  than  70  percent  of  the  carbon 
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fteel  products  made  by  the  Industry  are  being 
sold  at  a  loss.  The  effect  on  the  small  eemi- 
and  non-Integrated  steel  companies  has  been 
most  severe  and  Is  approaching  a  point  where 
the  financial  stability  of  these  companies  is 
In  Jeopardy.  These  small  companies  have 
been  unable  to  offset  losses  on  carbon  steel 
products  with  the  profits  on  war  products  or 
thipbullding  which  have  sustained  the  larger 
steel  companies. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  record  operations,  the 
small  steel  companies  are  either  in  the  red 
at  the  present  time  or  fast  approaching  that 
condition. 

Typical  of  the  semi-Integrated  companies 
is  the  Granite  City  Steel  Co..  which  has  been 
the  mainstay  of  this  community  for  60  years. 
For  the  past  4  years  its  production  and  pay 
rolls  have  steadily  increased,  but  the  results 
of  its  balance  sheet  have  shown  a  downward 
trend.  O.  P.  A.  has  been  furnished  with  com- 
plete cost  and  profit  data  and  yet  has  de- 
layed for  months  the  price  increases  the  steel 
Industry  needs  to  continue  operating.  Spe- 
cial price  relief  which  O.  P.  A.  previously 
granted  the  smaller  companies  can  no  longer 
be  counted  upon.  With  tlie  Imminence  of 
VE-day  and  reconversion  to  clvUian  steels,  no 
company  receiving  special  price  relief  could 
hope  lo  get  its  share  of  the  business. 

The  steel  industry  has  m  ide  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  war  effort.  It  can  do 
the  same  in  peacetime  only  if  Its  price  struc- 
ture is  restored  to  a  sourd  ba£ls.  It  can 
continue  steady  employment  only  if  its  prob- 
lems are  given  fair  treatment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  steel 
Industry  has  not  only  had  to  absorb  sub- 
stantial cost  Increases  over  the  past  6  years 
without  price  adjustment,  but  the  retroac- 
tive wage  increases  granted  last  December 
have  further  severely  aggravated  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  administration's  gold  of  60,000.000 
peacetime  Jobs  must  take  <»gnlzance  of  the 
Jobs  Its  defiationary  price  pulicies  are  threat- 
ening In  the  steel  IndusUy.  Only  prompt 
and  adequate  price  action  by  O.  P.  A.  on  an 
Industry-wide  basis  can  help  prevent  a  serious 
tailspin  following  VE-day. 


We  Mast  Do  Better  by  the  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  ElEMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CALIFOEN'Jl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  :'.3,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewitli  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  isjue  of  Harper's 
magazine,  written  by  Charles  G.  Bolt6, 
chairman  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee. 

The  American  Veteraris  Committee  is 
a  group  of  veterans  of  the  present  war 
whose  primary  objective  is  the  making 
of  a  lasting  peace  as  the  only  reward 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  veterans  of 
this  war.  This  organization  has  other 
objectives  as  well,  similiir  to  those  of 
other  veteran  organizations.  But  It  is 
laying  primary  stress  upon  this  one  main 
objective. 

I  found  the  article  wh  ch  follows  ex- 
tremely challenging  to  mj  own  thinking. 
1  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  examine  al.  the  legislation 
affecting  veterans  with  a  ^  lew  to  improv- 
ing its  functioning  and  its  administra- 


tion, and  especially  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plifying and  improving  the  contacts 
which  the  individual  veterans  must  make 
with  agencies  of  the  Goverimient  in  the 
process  of  making  their  readjustment  to 
civilian  life. 
The  article  follows: 

THX  VrnXANS'  RtTNAaOITNB 

(By  Charles  G.  Bolt*) 
(Mr.  Bolt*,  who  lost  a  leg  at  El  Alameln,  Is 
now  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee.) 

The  veterans  are  getting  the  runaround. 
More  than  a  million  and  a  half  men  iiave 
already  been  discharged  from  the  United 
States  ai:med  forces;  If  their  average  experi- 
ence thus  far  Is  any  criterion  of  what  ia 
ahead,  the  13.000,000  yet  to  be  discharged 
are  In  for  hard  times,  confusion,  and  bitter 
disillusionment. 

Comparatively  few  veterans  and  service- 
men feel  that  the  country  owes  them  a  living; 
most  of  them,  like  most  civilians,  do  feel 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  status  in 
life  they  would  iiave  held  if  they  had  not 
gone  to  war.  In  many  cases  that  restora- 
tion to  civilian  status  is  not  being  carried 
out,  despite  the  loud,  unanimous  assertions 
of  politicians,  bureaucrats,  community  lead- 
ers, social  workers,  industrialists,  and  labor 
chieftains  that  "nothing's  too  good  for  our 
boys."  The  loud  assertions,  the  fanfare  over 
the  O.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  the  endless  and 
much-publicltied  seminars  on  rehabilitation 
have  all  held  out  a  tremendous  promise  to 
the  returning  soldier.  But  the  gap  between 
promise  and  performance  ts  very  wide.  And 
in  12.000.000  veterans  ^-ho  are  disillusioned 
with  the  promise  of  democracy  there  lies  a 
grave  potential  danger  for  America. 

To  a  returned  serviceman  seeking  assist- 
ance in  his  readjustment  to  clvUian  life, 
America  today  looks  like  the  land  of  good 
intentions.  Everybody  wants  to  help  him. 
but  few  are  capable  of  giving  him  what  he 
needs  capably,  quickly,  and  without  chasing 
him  around  from  one  agency  to  another. 
The  Veterans'  Administration,  already  loom- 
ing as  the  post-war  colossus  of  Government 
agencies,  recognizes  no  less  than  62  separate 
organizations  which  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  veteran.  He  applies  at  one 
place  for  a  job,  another  place  for  legal  ad- 
vice, another  for  medical  services,  another 
for  financial  aid.  The  armed  forces,  the 
Federal  Government,  many  communities,  the 
service  organizations.  Industry,  the  labor 
unions,  and  the  veterans'  organizations  are 
all  out  to  rehabilitate  him. 

The  Inevitable  result  Is  confusion,  over- 
lapping Jurisdiction,  duplication  of  effort,  and 
what  Is  in  effect  competition  among  these 
myriad  aid  societies  to  see  which  can  do  the 
most  good  for  the  veteran — and  incidentally 
reap  the  most  credit  for  Itself.  The  result- 
ant feeling  in  many  veterans  is  Just  as  inevi- 
table; they  are  coming  to  regard  themselves 
as  footballs  being  kicked  around  in  an  excep- 
tionally disorderly  game  from  which  the  ref- 
eree has  withdrawn. 

If  the  situation  is  not  corrected  soon,  it  is 
unlikely  ever  to  be  corrected — except  by  over- 
correction. In  the  past  we  have  been  able  as 
a  nation  to  appease  the  war  veterans  and  our 
own  consciences  by  belated  bonuses,  pen- 
sions, allotments,  and  grants  of  a  truly  aston- 
ishing variety.  They  have  always  been  too 
little,  too  late,  and  too  unfairly  distributed. 
This  time  we  may  not  be  allowed  the  luxury 
of  such  an  easy  out.  Placed  in  an  tmjust 
poeitJon,  a  large  proportion  of  our  new 
12.000.000  veterans  may  demand  their  own 
version  of  Justice.  Unless  we  devise  now  a 
democratically  planned  and  ordered  method 
of  restoring  the  veteran  to  civilian  status,  we 
face  the  real  threat  of  some  native  demagogue 
arising  with  a  glib  cure-all  designed  to  bring 
order  out  of  conltision  the  Fascist  way. 


lilt  simplified  organization  chart  showing 
the  agencies  which  deal  with  the  veteran's 
rights  and  benefits  consists  of  88  separate 
boxes,  interconnected  by  a  maze  of  solid  and 
broken  lines.  A  38-page  pamphlet  Issued  by 
the  O.  W.  I.  on  the  topic  had  to  be  checked 
and  cleared  by  the  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment Administration,  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  Veterans'  Placement  Service 
Board,  the  Selective  Service  System,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  American  Red  Cross.  At  the  top  of  this 
agglomeration  of  bureatis  is  the  Retaining 
and  Reemployment  Administration,  a  branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hlnes.  chief  of  the 
huge  Veterans'  Administration  and  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  Retraining  and  Reemployment 
Administration  by  the  President. 

The  test  of  an  organization  lies  not  in  the 
simplicity  of  Its  administrative  chart  nor  in 
the  degree  to  which  power  is  concentrated  In 
the  hands  of  a  single  administrator.  It  ilea 
in  how  well  its  Job  is  done;  and  for  testimony 
on  this,  only  the  men  for  whom  the  Job  Is 
being  done  are  qualified  to  speak. 

They  tell  tales  of  red  tape,  of  Inadequate 
counseling,  and  of  insufficient  medical  care  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

After  listening  to  many  such  stories,  th* 
American  Veterans  Committee,  a  new  organ- 
ization comprising  both  veterans  and  service- 
men of  this  war.  decided  to  send  lu  veteran 
members  a  questionnaire  asking  what  hap- 
pened to  them  when  they  got  cut  of  the 
service.  One  member  expressed  the  average 
feeling  when  he  returned  his  with  a  note 
saying.  "Sort  of  painful  filling  out  another 
questionnaire.  You  know  that's  about  all  a 
vet  gets  thrown  at  him — reams  of  questions, 
but  who  the  hell  Is  around  to  answer  a  few 
of  Joe's  questions  about  Jobs,  education,  my 
dough,  these-buzzlng-ears-of-mlne.  and  how- 
now-little-man  7" 

Once  dropped  by  the  armed  forces,  the 
veteran  needs  above  all  else  a  single  infor- 
mation and  service  center  in  his  home  com- 
munity, where  he  can  find  the  answers  to 
most  of  his  questions.  Although  these  have 
been  set  up  In  many  communltler,  and  ta'ked 
about  m  more,  they  are  not  yet  widely  estab- 
lished or  widely  publicized — several  men 
didn't  know  whether  such  a  center  existed 
in  their  home  towns.  Where  none  existed. 
the  men  usually  went  to  the  local  Veterans' 
Administration  office.  A  majority — dis- 
charged with  the  war  still  on.  with  Jobs  easy 
to  find,  and  knowing  what  they  wanted— got 
It:  advice  on  education,  conversion  of  life 
Insurance,  a  Job.  a  disability  rating.  Others 
were  not  so  lucky:  they  were  chased  from  one 
agency  to  another,  found  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration taking  weeks  to  answer  letters. 
and  experienced  what  one  of  them  described 
briefiy  thus:  "Information  was  so  contusing 
that  I  had  to  rely  on  my  own  inadequate  Judg- 
ment." 

Most  of  these  men  didn't  have  Jobs  to  go 
back  to — no  problem  these  days,  but  what 
of  after  the  war?  (Selective  Service  esti- 
mates that  only  25  percent  of  the  men  now 
in  service  qualify  under  the  rehiring  provi- 
sions of  the  Selective  Ssrvice  Act — the  other 
75  percent  came  from  temporary  defense 
jobs,  school  or  college,  or  their  own  enter- 
prises.) Of  those  who  did  hold  permanent 
Jobs  before  entering  the  service,  most  were 
restored;  some  had  trouble  with  their  em- 
ployers on  the  grounds  that  they  were  dis- 
abled. Some  received  edvlce  or  asalstanc* 
from  their  unions,  notobly  members  of  the 
United  Automobile  Workers-C.  I.  O.;  but 
most  had  little  help— which  U  something  for 
the  unions,  who  have  had  such  a  bad  preaa 
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dtirlDg  the  war,  to  ponder  over.  Tbo«e  lock- 
ing (or  new  jobs  applied  prlnuu'Uy  to  tb« 
United  States  Employment  Service:  and  al- 
though a  majority  found  It  belpfu'.  one 
summed  up  the  mincrlty  opinion  by  saying: 
"There  U  too  much  emphasu  put  on  just 
getting  a  job.  What  about  wages,  or  the 
kind  ol  Job  one  wants,  or — more  important — 
doesn't  want?  Qeneral  nttUude  Is  that  the 
vet  should  bs  i;lsd  to  get  any  old  job.  never 
mirdtrg  what  the  wages,  conditions,  or  any- 
thing else  are." 

The  most  serious  complaints  In  the  field 
of  jobs  came  from  mlddle-claas  veterans — 
profeastonal  men,  white-collar  workers,  and 
the  like — the  same  class  which  has  been 
hardest  hit  by  a  war  demanding  welders  and 
ahlp  fitters  I'he  United  States  Employment 
Service  "hrd  nbsolutely  no  leads  on  news- 
paper Jobs."  wrote  one  veteran.  "They  have 
nothing  In  Lo«i  Angeles,  Washington,  or  New 
York  for  legal  or  personnel  men."  wrote  an- 
other who  btid  tried  hard.  Lawyers  who 
maintained  oflces  cf  their  own  came  home 
to  find  their  practices  gone  and  their  offices 
occuplwJ:  doctors  and  dentists  met  the  same 
situation.  TMfl  group  faces  one  of  the  moet 
dllB^ult  readjustment  problems;  in  a  situa- 
tion Involvlni;  seemingly  Insuperable  legis- 
lative queatloas,  they  must  depend  on  the 
loyalty  of  their  chents  and  the  helpfulness 
ot  their  professional  associations  for  a  so- 
lution. 

in 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  currently 
tha  moat  prooxislng  bureau  for  civil  servants 
seeking  perms.nent  berths,  comes  In  for  the 
mo6t  thorougli  excoriation  by  the  newly  re- 
turned 9crvic«;men.  A  majority  of  veterans 
responding  tC'  the  questionnaire  were  dis- 
satisfied with  this  organization,  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  red  tape  which  marks  all  of 
Its  actlvltlea.  One  man  reported  a  7-week 
ailenca  from  the  Administration  after  the 
Army  had  submitted  his  application  for  a 
diaabitlty  compen5atlon.  Another  went  to 
a  veterans'  fuciltty — as  V  A.  hospitals  ara 
called,  in  businesslike  fashion — and  reported. 
"If  Id  been  sick  enough  Id  have  died  before 
they  took  caro  of  me." 

Several  wen-  refused  admittance  to  already 
crowded  QiJspltAis.  ConstnKrtlon  of  new  vet- 
erans' (acl.iti<!a  IS  evidently  not  keeping  up 
with  the  increase  In  the  number  of  disabled 
veterans,  ae»j}lte  large  appropriations  from 
Congress  for  that  specific  purpose;  and  in- 
stances of  ov«r-crowding  have  been  reported 
from  several  lacilities  The  hospitals  them- 
selves are  often  located  far  from  the  centers 
of  population.  "Hospital  too  distant  from 
my  residence"  la  a  common  complaint. 

"nie  isolation  of  V.  A.  hospitals  has  more 
•erious  corvscquencea  than  merely  making 
veterans  trarel  inordinate  distances  for 
treatment.  A  prominent  physician  was  re- 
cently quoted  as  rsylng :  "The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  are  In  the  back-waters 
ftf  American  medicine,  where  doctors  stag- 
nate and  wt;ere  patients  who  deserve  the 
beet  must  often  be  aatisfled  with  second-rate 
treatment."  Civilian  doctors  who  have 
studied  tiie  V.  A.  say  that  the  isolation  of 
the  veterans'  hospitals  from  medical  schools 
and  research  centers  cuts  them  off  from  the 
Invigorating  Jifluence  of  doctors  fresh  from 
tlie  stud:'  ot  new  techniques:  that  research 
la  dtacourageJ:  that  improvements  in  medi- 
cal science  are  generally  introduced  late  and 
reluctantly:  that  the  doctors  are  hampered 
In  the  perfornnance  of  their  chief  duty — the 
healing  of  the  sick — by  the  necessity  of 
filling  out  foims  and  pension  claims  for  the 
very  men  th«y  are  trying  to  heal;  and  that 
the  preeent  method  of  granting  disability 
allowances  to  psychoneurotic  veterans  "con- 
sist* eeaentla.:ly  of  paying  men  to  remain 
Ul  - 

Tbcae  are  f«rloiu  charges,  not  lightly  to 
be  raised  at  a  time  when  the  peace  of  mind 
of  so  many  iiervlcetnen  and  their  ramiUes 
<aptnrti  on  tlictr  faith  in  the  medicnl  serv- 


It  is  necessary  to  let' 
functionings  of  the 


physicians  here  who 


Ices  that  a  grateful  Osvemment  will  pro- 
vide for  the  physlcall: '  and  mentally  dis- 
abled. Yet  it  Is  precls<  ly  beaiuse  that  faith 
must  be  justified  that 
light  and  air  into  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratkn.  A  letter  recently 
received  by  the  American  Veterans  Commit- 
tee may  be  In  point: 

"For  nearly  7  years  I   lave  been  a  physician 
In   the   Veterans'   Admialstratlon. 
Of  course  we  have  sciiM 

are  capable,  progressive,  and  dlttfent  and  who 
despite  the  many  obstat  les  give  their  patients 
excellent  care  •  •  '  By  and  large  the 
Veterans'  Admlnlstratlo  a  Is  staffed  with  many 
lazy,  reactionary  duds;  it  is  cluttered  with 
paper  work  which  robi  too  many  valuable 
hours  of  physicians'  and  nurses'  time  from 
clinical  and  scientific 
pension  business  which 
cedence  over  therapeu  Ic  considerations:  it 
really  hasn't  grasped  the  enormous  problems 
of  rehabilitation. 

"•  •  •  Blame  can  ie  spread  everywhere, 
but  many  of  ua  feel  tha :  the  veterans'  service 
organizations  are  large  y  at  fault.  In  my  7 
years'  service  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion I  have  often  neart^  the  veterans'  organ- 
izations clamor  for  more  monetary  benefits 
and  I  have  seen  them  maneuver  for  special 
privilege,  but  I  never  siiw  them  exert  them- 
selves to  raise  the  Veteians'  Administration's 
standards  of  medical  treatment.  How  come? 
They  surely  have  no  objections  to  good  treat- 
ment of  their  membem. 

"The  service  organliatlons  acquire  their 
power  from  large  memi)er?.hli»;  they  recruit 
j)Ower  from  large  memberships  through  of- 
fers of  greater  monetary  benefits  and  special 
privileges.  Locally  Xh;  organizations  are 
constantly  appealing  esses  for  higher  ratings 
and  trying  to  force  into  the  hospital  the  r 
members  and  prospects.  The  typical  sales 
talk  runs  like  this:  'We  ve  got  the  finest  doc- 
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work;    it    features   a 
too  often  takes  pre- 


tors  in  the  country  in 


:he  Veterans'  Admin- 


istration.    Tou  come  w  th  me  and  I'll  get  you 
in  there.' 

"Now  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  stand- 
ards of  medical  treatnent  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration?     Main  y  this:  veterans'  or- 


ganizations have  moat 
slcians  and  executives 


rewarded  with  the  lead  ng  positions  In  many 
but  not  ail  Instances.  Many  good  men  have 
resigned  in  disgust." 

General  Hlnes  U  a  tk&n  of  irreproachable 
character,  dlstingulshp  I  by  his  honesty.  In- 
tegrity, and  adminlstr»tlve  efficiency.  The 
red  tape  which  slows  tlie  wheels  of  the  V.  A. 
Is    an    unhappy    byproduct    of    the   careful 


checks   on    graft    and 


dlihoQeety    he    insti- 


tuted when  he  took  ovisr  the  Administration 
after  the  last  war  from  the  scandalous  and 
ineffable  Colonel  Forbe  j,  who  went  to  Leav- 
enworth for  his  sins.  Jut  honesty,  business 
efficiency  bnd  saving  Ihe  taxpayers'  money 
by   penny-wlse-pcund-  oollsh   methods  may 


not  be  sufficient  vhere 
of  a  large  segment  of 
is  concerned. 


IV 


men 


T! 


How  well  do  the 
cerned   feel   that  the 
civilian  life  is  being 
of  those  answering  the 
thaught  It  was  only  fai' 

The    renabilltatlon 
to  do  work  on  a  quanfitatl 
tatlve  basts;  as  ustial 
coming    later    than 
with    wiser    planning, 
imaginative  understand 
task  that  iies  ahead;   rsjther 
spread  wtllingneas  to 
turn    out.    then    adopt 
Without    a   comprehensive 
emment    program,    m^ 
more  enlightened  persohnel 
Administration,  and  mqre 
ance  for  the  veterans 
auon  cannot  be  mate4ially 


th4y 


use   for  docile  phy- 
9uch  men  have  been 


the  future  w^e  11 -being 
the  American  people 


meet  directly  con- 

turn    of   veterans  to 

4andli?d?     A  majority 

V.  C.  questionnaire 


ifiachlnery    is   set   up 
ve,  not  a  quall- 
Uilngs  needed  are 
might   have   come 
There    seems    little 
ng  o;  the  tremendotis 
there  is  a  wide- 
and  see  how  things 
stopgap    measures. 
:ommunlty-gov- 
publlc    education, 
in  the  Veterans' 
en.phasls  on  guid- 
henuelves,  the  situ- 
improved. 


Many  servicemen  and  new  veterans  are  sure 
that  a  strong  new  veterans'  organization 
cotild  do  much  in  the  way  of  bringing  about 
'  these  improvements.  "Put  the  vets  them- 
selves in  charge  of  their  rehabilitation,"  one 
wrote  "Not  World  War  I  vets."  (The  feeling 
Is  widespread  that  this  war's  veterans  can 
handle  their  own  problems  bettei  than  the 
last  war's  veterans,  who  now  appear  settled 
in  life;  the  young  men.  as  usual,  would  rath- 
er be  left  free  to  make  their  own  mistakes  ) 
They  want  more  attention  paid  to  the  Indi- 
vidual veteran  and  his  problems:  having 
freshly  escaped  from  the  highly  institution- 
alized armed  forces,  they  are  not  eager  to  be 
steered  through  still  further  institutional 
channels.  Finally,  they  want  less  delay  In 
the  whole  process. 

The  shortage  of  trained  vocational  and 
educational  advisers,  of  guidance  experts,  and 
especially  of  psychiatric  social  workers  is 
acute — and  not  much  is  being  done  about  It. 
Result:  Too  much  general  advice  and  not 
enough  individual  counseling,  which  could 
develop  the  potentialities  of  men  who  have 
lost  their  self-confidence  and  sense  of  direc- 
tion. The  veteran  who  knows  where  he's  go- 
ing doesn  t  need  much  help;  the  veteran  vtho 
comes  home  more  or  less  disabled,  physically 
or  mentally,  the  veteran  who  has  been  in 
service  so  long  that  he  feels  out  of  contact 
with  civilian  life — these  need  help.  Too  often 
they  are  not  getting  It;  or.  more  likely,  they 
are  getting  the  wrong  kind. 

These  things  are  not  going  to  be  settled 
by  the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights,  nor  by  any  other 
omnibus  legislation.  As  far  as  the  O.  I. 
bill  goes,  the  honeymoon  Is  over;  "our  boys" 
In  whose  name  Congress  congratulated  It- 
self after  passing  the  bill,  are  finding  out 
that  it  is  not  the  key  to  their  brave  new 
world.  Under  Its  provisions  the  veteran  can 
resume  his  education,  if  he  can  live  on  950 
a  month;  can  get  the  Government  to  guar- 
antee up  to  €2.000  of  a  loan  at  4  percent 
interest  to  buy  a  house  or  a  farm  or  to  go 
Into  business.  If  the  lending  agency  thinks 
he  is  a  good  risk;  can  get  up  to  WO  per  week 
unemployment  compensation  for  up  to  52 
weeks.  If  he  Is  unemployed  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  within  2  years  after  his  discharge 
or  after  the  end  of  the  war,  whichever  is 
later.  But  the  bill  was  oversold  as  much 
more  than  this.  It  was  presented  to  the 
world  by  Congress,  by  the  American  Legion 
(Which  wrote  it),  and  by  many  banks  (with 
an  eye  on  the  loan  business)  In  a  fanfare 
of  public  relations,  like  a  new  breakfast  food. 
Consumer  reaction  has  taken  a  nose  dive  In 
proportion  as  the  build-up  was  gaudy.  In 
actuality,  the  bill  Is  carelessly  worded  and, 
although  businesslike,  certainly  not  over- 
generous  In  Its  provisions.  The  point  is  that 
by  building  false  hopes  we  store  up  an  in- 
evitable reckoning  of  disillusionment  and 
bitterness  that  will  prove  deeply  damaging: 
whereas  If  we  simply  presented  the  facts  of 
legislation  and  the  rehabilitation  projn'am, 
the  servicemen  would  know  what  to  expect 
and  would  be  correspondingly  strengthened 
by  preparedness. 

V 

The  real  needs  of  the  12,000.000  will  be 
met  neither  by  catch-all  legislation  nor  by 
the  present  uncoordinated  and  disorganized 
measures  taken  in  the  name  of  rehabilita- 
tion. The  veteran  needs  a  coherent  program 
which  relates  national  legislation.  State  legis- 
lation, and  conununlty  action  together  In  a 
cooperative  entity.  It  will  take  a  congres- 
sional investigation  to  determine  the  true 
efficacy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
eliminate  Its  weaknesses,  and  to  reinforce  Its 
strong  points.  It  will  take  another  congres- 
sional committee,  a  Herculean  one,  to  codify 
the  existing  Federal  laws  relating  to  veterans, 
which  fill  an  800-page  book.  It  will  take  a 
greatly  expanded  public  education  program 
to  inform  American  civilians  as  to  what  their 
sons  and  lovers  have  been  through  and  what 


they  will  need  when  they  cone  out.  Ths 
aim  of  such  a  program  must  be  to  mobilize 
the  resources  of  each  community  to  the  end 
of  making  the  serviceman's  transformation 
from  uniform  to  civilian  clothes  as  quick  and 
painless  as  possible. 

In  the  final  analysis,  only  ccmmunlty  ac- 
tion will  do  the  job.  A  rehabilitation  pro- 
-am, like  a  legislative  program,  is  no  better 
than  the  Individuals  who  administer  It:  and 
en  the  community  level  are  to  be  found  the 
men  and  women  most  intlmati-  with  the  In- 
dividual veteran,  with  his  wants  for  a  job, 
for  education,  for  training.  an<l  for  personal 
readjustment. 

Bridgeport.  Conn.,  has  com?  closer  to  a 
solution  than  any  town  I  kA>w  of.  Its  com- 
munity advisory  service  center  Is  a  pleasant 
house  on  a  hill  just  above  Main  Street, 
which  deals  not  only  with  veterans  but  wlih 
displaced  war  workers  and  occupational  mi- 
grants— in  itself  a  healthy  8l:;n.  indicating 
to  the  veteran  that  he  Is  not  being  fenced 
off  from  the  rest  of  society.  8;ven  towns  In 
the  Bridgeport  area  pay  all  ej.penses  of  the 
center  through  the  United  Ccmmunlty  and 
War  Fund;  Its  trained  professional  staff  Is 
hsaded  by  Dr.  Randall  B.  Hami  Ick.  a  member 
cf  the  Personnel  Training  Comaulttee  of  Con- 
necticut's unique  and  far-sighted  Reemploy- 
ment Commission,  which  has  guided  and 
trained  thousands  of  Indlvlduuls  Into  useful, 
skilled  jobs. 

There  are  no  well-intentioned  dogooders  in 
the  center:  you  have  to  know  the  language 
of  the  trade  when  a  veteran  comes  in  with 
a  problem,  and  there  are  90  subjects— by  ac- 
tual count — on  which  you  might  be  asked 
questions.  A  receptionist  rou'«s  the  veteran 
or  war  worker  to  an  educatloral  consultant, 
an  employment  consultant,  a  regional  repre- 
sentative of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
a  representative  of  S;lectlve  Service,  a  Con- 
necticut reemployment  commission  man,  a 
Veterans'  Administration  doc  or,  or  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  vocational  training 
officer,  depending  on  his  needs.  If  a  man 
must  be  referred  elsewhere,  as  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  for  Instance,  he 
Is  referred  directly  to  an  Individual,  not 
simply  to  the  agency:  an  appointment  is 
made  by  telephone  while  he  li.  sitting  there: 
and  the  case — which  is  never  referred  to  as 
"a  case" — Is  followed  up  to  see  that  the 
proper  adjustment  Is  made. 

Much  of  the  actual  adjusting  Is  done  by 
the  26  committees  which  cooperate  with  the 
center — committees  of  bankers.  Insurance 
brokers,  manufacturers,  social  -work  agencies, 
veterana'  organizations,  and  so  on.  "We're 
only  a  coordinator,"  Dr.  Hamrlck  »ay«. 
"We're  Interested  in  putting  other  people  to 
work."  Their  work  lies  In  providing  the 
proper  jobs,  the  proper  help  or  financial  mat- 
ters, the  follow  through  whlc.i  does  most  to 
restore  veterana  to  a  useful  ind  productive 
place  in  the  community,  nue  best  testi- 
monial to  their  success  is  that  the  majority 
"of  the  men  who  come  to  :iie  center  say 
they've  come  because  a  friend,  another  vet- 
eran, told  them  to;  they  are  treated  neither 
as  charity  cases  nor  as  convicts  out  on  parole, 
but  as  individuals  and  norma.'  human  beings. 

"You  can't  fence  the  veteran  off  In  one 
field."  soneone  at  the  center  jaid.  "A  mem- 
ber of  the  family  laid  off  h.s  job  creates  a 
new  problem  for  the  veten.n.  They're  all 
human  beings,  and  you  can't  have  one-half 
of  the  community  adjusted  and  the  other 
half  not  adjusted." 

In  esssnce,  this  is  the  true  "veterans'  prob- 
lem." There  are  many  individual  veterans' 
problems,  but  the  one  ovei  riding  veterans' 
problem  is  identical  with  th  J  overriding  na- 
tional problem :  How  to  crea  .e  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  prosperous  America  in  a  world 
organized  against  war.  No  peace  for  the 
Nation  means  no  peace  for  -he  veteran  who 
fought  to  restore   peace.    Klasa   unemploy- 


ment for  the  Nation  means  mass  unemploy- 
ment for  the  veteran  who  fought  for  the 
right  to  work.  Intolerance,  discrimination 
against  minorities.  Inflation,  farm  foreclos- 
urrs.  factories  turning  over  at  half -speed  In 
the  Nation — all  these  plant  at  home  the  seeds 
of  that  pame  fascism  which  the  veteran  de- 
feated abroad.  The  number  of  servicemen 
and  veterans  who  know  these  things  would 
aston'sh  the  advertising  boys  who  write  of 
mom  and  blueberry  pie.  Moet  of  them  do 
not  seek  a  Government  handout,  nor  retire- 
ment in  an  old  soldiers'  home.  They  seek 
the  door  back  to  productive  civilian  life, 
in  a  democracy  which  fulfills  Its  promises, 
and  in  which  they  can  make  their  own  fu- 
tures. 


Congress  and  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
of  Sunday,  April  15, 1945,  commenting  on 
the  proposal  that  Congress  arrange  Its 
work  EO  that  Members  may  return  to 
their  districts  periodically  to  discuss  im- 
portant issues  with  their  constitutents. 
This  proposal  was  made  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress by  our  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  Brooks 
Hays. 

As  one  who  in  the  trying  days  of  the 
Seventy-seventh  Congress  was  unable  to 
return  to  my  district  for  tliis  or  any  other 
purpose  because  of  the  congressional 
schedule,  and  as  one  who  in  this  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  took  advantage  of  the  re- 
cent brief  recess  to  go  to  my  home  dis- 
trict. I  say  Brooks  Hays'  proposal  is 
sound. 

My  visit  was  strenuous.  I  met  and 
talked  with  many  people,  visited  many 
groups  and  received  many  delegations.  I 
answered  many  questions  and  asked 
them.  But.  I  returned  refreshed  in 
spirit  and  with  the  satisfaction  that  I 
had  provoked  study  and  thought  and 
discussion  of  the  grave  problems  con- 
fronting us. 

A  well-informed  people  is  the  bulwark 
of  our  democracy,  and  a  well  informed 
people  will  usually  reach  the  proper  con- 
clusion. 

coNoazas  and  the  peoplk 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Representative 
BaooKS  Hats'  recent  appeal  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organisation  of  Congress  to 
give  attention  to  the  relations  of  Congreas 
to  the  electorate  has  had  Its  effect.  The  com- 
mittee has  now  undertaken  to  Include  thia 
phase  of  leglalative  duty  in  the  scope  of  its 
study,  which  is  good. 

The  Arkansas  Congressman  pointed  out  in 
hli  testimony  that  the  war  had  kept  most 
of  the  Members  in  Washington  so  much  of 
the  time  that  their  opportunities  to  learn 
what  the  folks  back  home  are  thinking  have 
been  greatly  reduced.  Such  long  absences,  he 
contended,  might  lead  to  mlstmderstaQdlogs 


and  loss  of  confidence  by  constltueuta  In 
their  Representatives. 

To  offset  developments  of  this  sort,  he  sug- 
gests that  Congress  arrange  its  work  so  that 
Members  can  make  definite  plans  to  vl?lt 
their  districts  to  answer  questions,  discuss 
policies,  and  revitalize  their  conucts  with 
their  electorates. 

This  looks  like  practical  democracy  of  the 
sort  the  United  States  needs.  The  essence  of 
the  title  "Representative"  is  that  the  Indi- 
vidual so  select<Hl  shall  stem  from  and  main- 
tain a  cc)ntiuuing  contact  with  the  people  he 
represents. 

As  the  Washington  Post  points  out : 

"There  is  much  complaint  about  the  influ- 
ence of  special  interests,  but  not  much  about 
the  contacts  between  Congressmen  and  their 
constituents.  The  power  of  the  lobbies  Is 
likely  to  be  weakened  as  the  influence  cf  the 
people  is  increased.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
great  responBlblllty  of  Congressmen  to  edu- 
cate their  constituents  as  to  the  value  of 
national  policies  that  c^ay  not  be  properly 
understood  in  areas  distant  from  Washing- 
ton." 

Mr.  R\TS  has  made  a  real  point.  Congress 
should  be  streamlined  In  Its  representative 
relations  as  well  as  in  its  Internal  rules  and 
procedures. 


Reemployment  of  Returning  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.    HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVE3 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
of  ward  7  of  the  Twentieth  District  ia 
Cleveland,  fully  cognizant  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  hardships  endured  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  have  deter- 
mined to  lend  evei-y  assistance  possible  to 
place  their  returning  veterans  in  suitable. 
employment.  This  same  spirit  of  help- 
fulness might  well  be  copied  by  citizens 
of  other  wards  and  districts  throughout 
the  country,  who.  I  am  sure,  would  be 
willing  to  assist  their  returning  service- 
men during  the  reconversion  period.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  following  clipping  from  the 
Cleveland  Press  of  April  21 : 

WA(D  T  JOB  OROtTP  HOUS8  TOST  PACLTT 

The  more  than  300  servicemen  reg.stered 
with  Draft  Board  7  today  have  a  neighbor- 
hood organization  which  is  ^oing  to  help 
them  get  jots  when  they  return  home. 

Elected  officers  of  the  neighborhood  com- 
mittee, which  represents  tl:e  area  within 
Ward  7,  are  James  Kmlecek,  Cleveland  Tnost 
Co.  foreign-exchange  agent,  chairman;  John 
T.  BlUnskl,  asslsunt  police  prosecutor,  vice 
chairman:  and  Mrs  Catherine  L.  Dempsey, 
chief  clerk  of  Board  7,  secretary. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  community  group 
was  called  last  night  at  Merrick  House,  2631 
W^est  Eleventh  Street,  by  Thonias  F.  Latta. 
chairman  of  Board  7's  reemployment  com- 
mittee. B.  C.  Selple,  U.  S.  E.  S.  director; 
Commander  C.  D.  Finn,  draft  official:  and  Dr. 
Frank  E.  August,  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Information  Center,  addressed  the  group. 
•n»e  organization  of  the  jobs  committee  is 
believed  one  of  the  first  of  Its  kmd  In  the 
Nation. 
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Mr.  Jaitkc  BUck 


exten:3I0n  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

Of  NOCTH   CAXOt  tN* 

IN  THE  HOtJSl  OF  PEPRKSENTATTV» 
Wtdru'sdav.  April  25.  1945 

lir.  BURCIIN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rtc- 
ORo.  I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  Hon.  Fre<l  M.  Vinson,  Federal  Loan 
Administralcr.  now  Director  of  War  Mo- 
bilization, at  a  testimonial  dinner  honor- 
ing Hon.  HU20  Black.  Associate  Justice. 
Vnlied  States  Supreme  Court,  at  the 
Siatlor  Holol.  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
Tuesday  evening.  April  3.  1945: 

Mr.  ToartM Mter.  Un.  RoomtcU.  Mr  Jua- 
Um  Slack.  la4lM  and  gcntltmen.  "Our  ob- 
ject waa  to  maintain  th«  wUl  of  the  ma- 
jortty  •  •  •  and  of  lh«  people  them- 
•elTPea,  We  b»UeTed  that  man  waa  a  rational 
mMmU  eortowe<l  by  nature  with  rights,  and 
Willi  aa  tanau  aenee  of  Juattee:  and  that 
he  could  be  reatralaad  trom  wn»c  luid  pro- 
tected tu  ntfht.  oy  modirat*  power*.  eonAded 
to  peraoM  ot  hla  own  choice  and  held  to 
their  tfOtlM  by  deptadance  ou  hU 
wtll.  •  •  ■  We  believed  that  men.  en- 
joying in  ease  and  aecurtty.  the  full  trulU 
of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all  their 
taWNBtt  OB  tha  aide  of  law  and  order,  habit- 
a>Hd,tg  tfatok  for  tberaMlva*.  and  to  follow 
tbatr  kwaaan  as  their  g«Ma.  would  be  more 
aaatly  and  aafeiy  gofwnad  than  with  their 
minda  nouriahed  in  error  •  •  •  vitiated 
and  debased  •  •  •  by  Indigence.  Ignor- 
ance, and  oppreMlon.  The  chert.<hment  of 
the  people  then  waa  our  principle." 

These  words,  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  in  1823,  comprise 
the  phUoaophieal  core  of  Mr.  Justice  Black's 
lUe.  "The  cherlshment  of  the  people"  is  the 
principle  which  has  consistently  animated 
and  conformed   his  conduct  In  public  life. 

It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  this  band  of 
Americans,  gathered  from  every  avenue  of 
•ur  national  life,  should  gather  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  public  services.  As  legislator  and 
^rtst  he  baa  baen  a  praaaUaent  tribune  of 
the  common  man.  I  am  glad  to  add  my 
voice  to  this  charts  of  admiration  and  gratl- 
ttide. 

Often  It  seems  that  public  plaudits  are  re- 
•ereed  for  those  who  court  the  passing  fancy 
of  the  hour.  Frequently  those  who  simply 
labor  In  the  vinejrards  of  democracy  are 
left  to  plow  the  lonely  furrows  of  public 
awlea.  They  receive  too  late  their  Just 
detiite  of  recognition  and  gratitu<!e.  Then 
Ihay  cannot  derive  that  lift  of  inspiration 
anuch  even  the  moat  disinterested  public 
aenrant  most  neceeaarily  breathe  from  the 
appreciation  of  those  for  whom  he  has  fought 
the  good  ffht.  Therefore  I  am  esnecially 
happy  that  thoae  of  us  who  have  followed 
tba  ptoawarlng  footsteps  of  Bugo  L.  Black 
have  banded  tofether  to  acclaim  his  achleve- 
mrents  white  he  can  drink  from  that  cup  of 
laq^iratlon.  , 

For  acme  men,  yes,  even,  for  some  Judges, 
praise  ml^ht  act  as  an  unhealthy  opiate. 
BacenUy,  another  distinguished  American 
rattrcd  from  the  public  service  after  sev- 
eral years  of  especially  arduous  and  thank- 
lam  itevotloo  In  the  war  effort:  and,  his 
retirement  waa  the  oecairtop  of  much  lauda- 
tory comment.  A  trtend  asked  him  how  he 
felt  about  the  acclaim.  "Oh.  praise  is  all 
rl^ht."  was  the  reply,  "so  long  as  you  don't 
inhale  It. ' 

Mr.  Justice  Black's  care»  has  been 
stamped  with  an  Inability  to  Inhale  either 
praise  or  unjust  criticism.    Without  regard 


that  principle  must 


to  these  twin  Irrelevam  ;ies  of  political  life. 
he  has  kept  resolutely  Xp  the  course  of  prin- 
ciple. 

This  fixed  resolution 
come  first,  the  disregarl  of  the  counsels  of 
expediency,   has  been  cne  of  the  outstand- 
ing hallmarks  of  Huge 

Expediency  would  hare  counseled  him.  as 
a  struggling  young  lawy  sr,  to  court  the  favor 
of  those  interests  whlc  i  can  offer  so  many 
rewards  to  the  talente  1  advocate.  Instead, 
he  devoted  his  growin)  glfu  to  the  service 
of   the  humble. 

Expediency  would  have  counseled  him.  as 
a  young  and  newly  eleited  Senator,  to  tcke 
at  face  value  the  ace  ipted  economic  and 
political  shibboleths  of  the  twenties,  accept- 
ing the  then  prcvalei  t  counsels  of  thoas 
viho  held  that  all  was  well  in  this  beet  of 
all  potsible  words.  Instead,  he  chose  to 
challenj*  those  shibbot  »ths.  i>nd  to  raise  his 
voice  in  protest  agatm  t  the  mjusticee  and 
InequsUtles  which  rod  t  rampant  over  our 
national  economy. 

Bxparlency  would  hare  counseled  him.  as 
a  new-robed  Judge,  tc:  take  refuge  in  the 
dignified  anonymity  ^rhlch  a  lesser  man 
might  seek  to  find  on  tl  e  bench.  Instead,  he 
straightway  chaUenKed  In  unequivocal  tones 
many  of  the  widely  ao<  epted  jxiristic  canons 
of  the  day. 

No  one  can  contend  1  bat  Mr.  Justice  Black 
has  tvar  feared  to  ovr  the  cause  in  which 
his  loyaltlea  were  enHiled.  I  recall  hearing 
a  friend  say  of  a  Ken  Lucky  political  fljure 
that  his  contracts  ran  only  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  But  Mr.  J  ustice  Black's  enlist- 
ments have  always  bee  i  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

If  courage  and  adher  >nce  to  principle  have 
been  the  woof  of  Mr.  .  ustlct;  Black's  career, 
a  fierce  and  undeviatin(  devotion  to  the  com- 
mon man  has  been  Its  rery  vr&rp.  As  a  Sen- 
ator he  was  the  trlbuni  of  the  common  man, 
in  and  out  of  season.  On  the  bench  he  has 
been  preeminently  th  t  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  the  baste  free  doms  of  the  common 
m^n. 

Perhaps  It  may  be  f(  it  that  this  devotion 
Is  quite  natural  ard  logical.  Mr.  Justice 
Black  himself  sprang  fi  om  the  common  pso- 
ple.  To  him.  the  comnon  man  is  no  mere 
abstraction — no  mere  :reation  of  a  philos- 
opher's imagination.  '  'he  daily  struggles  of 
the  common  man — the  needs  of  humble  men 
and  women — the  asplra  ;lons  of  simple  folks — 
are  all  a  part  and  paicel  of  his  own  expe- 
rience. 

And  yet  how  often  t  ave  we  seen  the  self- 
made  man  who  feels  tl  lat  his  own  success  is 
but  a  bench  mark  of  ndividual  superiority 
and  vindication  of  the  essential  rightness  of 
the  process  by  which  tie  has  surpassed  his 
fellow  man.  With  Hu  ;o  Black  It  has  been 
otherwise.  His  own  st  -uggle  against  adver- 
sity, ills  rise  to  a  posit  Ion  of  emlnenc3.  was 
to  him  but  a  vindication  of  his  faith  In  the 
capacities  of  the  comi  ncn  man.  It  served 
constantly  to  revitalize  his  dedication  to  the 
gospel  of  equal  opporti  nlty. 

When  Htigo  Black  firs  :  came  upon  the  Ecene 
of  national  affairs,  chan  iplons  of  the  common 
man  were  few  and  far  1:  etwecn.  Many  of  our 
most  respected  and  p-omlnent  leaders,  in 
politics.  In  business  ard  finance,  were  con- 
vinced that,  under  the  guidance  of  the  so- 
called  best  minds,  Amei  lea  had  entered  upon 
a  new  era  of  perpetual  j  rosperlty.  It  was  not 
felt  necessary  to  make  legislative  provision 
few  the  general  welfare  of  the  common  man. 
His  natural  resources  were,  in  many  in- 
atanrss,  bartared  away  to  private  monopoly. 
Ilinislac  Bteck  did  lot  accept  part  and 
parcel  the  established  order  of  things.  He 
insisted  on  looking  beneath  the  surface  to 
the  underlying  realities .  He  demanded  that 
the  people's  heritage  ol  natviral  resources  be 
preserved  as  a  public  trust,  to  be  developed 
in  the  common  Intei  Fst.  This  insistence 
bore  fruit  in  T.  V.  A.  £  e  relentlessly  exposed 
the  efforts  to  pervert  th  •  processes  of  popular 


government:  and  this  exposure  assisted  in 
the  passage  of  corrective  legislation.  He  in- 
sisted that  no  prosperity  which  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  very  soil  Itself  could  long  endure: 
and  demanded  a  greater  measure  of  justice 
for  the  man  on  th»  farm.  He  participated  in 
the  agricultural  legislation  of  1833  and  the 
years  which  followed.  At  a  time  when  col- 
lective bargaining  waa  regarded  by  many  as 
inconsistent  with  the  American  way  of  life, 
he  insisted  upon  legislative  protection  for 
the  rights  of  men  in  factory  and  mine,  to 
associate  themselves  togathsr  (or  mutual  aid 
and  defense  of  their  soonomic  Interesu. 
This  Insistence  bore  fruit  in  the  labor  legis- 
lation which  Is  now  accepted  as  the  founda- 
tion rock  of  national  labor  policy.  At  a  time 
When  ttM  abolition  of  the  sweatshop  was 
regarded  by  many  as  unconstitutional.  Sena- 
tor Black  pioneered  In  the  preparation  and 
introduction  of  legislation  to  protect  the 
common  man  against  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  inconsistent  with  the 
basic  premises  of  economic  democracy.  This 
work  bore  fruit.  In  the  Fair  Lalxir  Standards 
Act,  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  alone 
would  have  earned  for  him  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  all  humble  folk  who  live  by  toll 
and  sweat. 

There  is  a  Chlnsse  proverb  that  he  who 
UghU  a  candle  Is  better  than  he  who  curses 
the  darkness.  In  all  his  public  life  Hugo 
Black  has  never  contented  himself  with  curs- 
ing the  darkness  of  social  injustice,  economic 
inequalities,  special  privilegee.  or  deviations 
from  the  essence  of  democracy.  Rather,  he 
has  struggled  always  to  light  the  candle  of 
constructive  action,  casting  the  light  of  cor- 
rection Into  the  dark  corners  of  our  national 
life. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  fate  of  most  of  us 
to  have  the  range  of  our  interests  and  the 
boundaries  of  our  capacities  fixed  in  early 
manhood.  Experience  and  time  may  add 
unto  us  skill  and  Judgment,  but  for  most 
of  us  the  range  of  possible  achievement  Is 
determined  in  the  earlier  years.  With  a  few 
fortunate  men.  this  Is  not  so.  With  them 
there  seems  to  persist  a  dynamic  quality, 
a  faculty  for  growth  which  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  realizing  the  promise  of  youth  but 
in  developing  newer  and  wider  horizons. 
Such  a  man  was  Lincoln,  whose  earlier  years 
held  little  of  the  promise  so  richly  realized 
in  the  hour  cf  supreme  national  crisis.  Such 
a  man  was  George  W.  Norrls,  who  recreated 
so  much  of  the  essence  of  Lincoln's  mind 
and  spirit.  At  80  years  of  age.  when  most 
men  may  with  Justice  and  honor  live  In  the 
triumphs  of  the  past,  George  Norrls  was 
blazing  thoroughfares. 

Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Justice  Black.  As  a 
legislator  he  constantly  widened  his  hori- 
zons. And  yet.  at  a  time  when  most  men 
begin  to  think  of  resting  on  the  laurels  of 
past  achievement,  he  took  on  the  burdens 
of  a  wholly  new  task,  bringing  to  high  Judi- 
cial ofQce  the  same  intense  devotions  and  the 
same  capacity  for  unremitting  labor  which 
had  distinguished  his  legislative  career. 

Only  a  few  terms  of  Court  were  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  bar  the  realization  that  here 
was  an  authentic  talent — a  lucid  intellect 
and  a  disciplined  craftsmanship  harnessed 
to  the  purposes  of  creative  judicial  democ- 
racy. Within  the  limitations  of  the  judicial 
process — and  none  Is  more  scrupulous  to  ob- 
serve those  limitations  than  Mr.  Justice 
Black — his  craftsmanship  and  intellect  were 
propelled  by  the  same  democratic  purposes 
which  motivated  his  senatorial  career.  For 
him  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and  com- 
mon law  are  all  charters  of  d3mamic  free- 
dom for  the  common  man,  are  all  organic 
testamenU  of  a  democratic  ideal. 

And  so  tonight  we  honor  him  as  one  who 
has  In  two  careers  distinguished  himself  as 
a  witness  and  a  warrior  for  the  democracy 
of  the  common  man. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  these  cere- 
monlM  should  take  place  under  the  auspices 
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of  a  Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare. A  passion  for  human  welfare  is  woven 
like  a  thread  throxigh  Hugo  Black's  entire  life. 

Likewise,  he  has  been  a  preeminent  f><?uth- 
eroer.  Every  man  Is  the  product  of  his  en- 
vironment, and  even  those  of  us  who  live 
somewhat  closer  to  the  Ma»3n  and  Dixon's 
line  like  to  l>elieve  that  the  South  cannot 
fall  to  leave  her  Imprint  on  t^ny  of  her  sons. 
Least  of  all  has  It  failed  to  Have  its  imprint 
on  Hugo  Black.  He  has  ever  been  conscious 
of  his  South — of  her  special  aocial  and  eco- 
nomic problema.  of  her  peculiar  political  tra- 
dltlona,  of  her  sensitive  and  self-conscious 
pride. 

And  yet  he  has  never  been  provincial.  He 
has  reallaed  and  led  in  helping  hla  fellow- 
Bouthernera  to  realise  that  the  South  cannot 
fulfill  her  destiny  in  isolation  or  In  with- 
drawal from  the  destiny  of  th<>  Nation.  Rath- 
er, he  has  struggled  to  obtain  for  the  South  a 
fuller  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
American  heritage  and  a  fuller  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  the  enlargement  and  en- 
richment of  that  heritage. 

Thus,  he  has  transcended  the  limitations 
of  sectionalism  and  established  himself  as  an 
unmistakably  southern  but  genuinely  na- 
tional statesman. 

Those,  then,  are  the  fixed  i.tars  in  Mr,  Jus- 
tice Black's  intellectual  and  moral  firma- 
ment— a  reeolute  and  indexible  adherence 
to  principle:  an  undevlatlng  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  man  as  the  hub  o'  the  democratic 
universe:  a  constant  widen:.ng  of  interests, 
sympathies,  and  horlaons;  and  a  realization 
that  democracy,  if  she  la  to  thrive,  must 
transcend  the  provincial  boiindarles  of  State 
or  section — or  Indeed  any  boundaries  less 
wide  than  those  of  humanity  itself. 

Such  are  the  qualities  out  of  which  has 
been  compounded  the  amalgam  of  an  already 
distinguished  career. 

Tonight  we  bear  witness,  by  our  presence 
here,  that  Mr.  Justice  Black  is  already  a 
cherished  asset  In  the  herl;age  of  freedom. 
He  is  an  asset  with  many  years  ahead  in 
which  to  increase  his  value.  And  as  we 
offer  him  our  acclaim  and  our  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  the  course  he  has  set 
for  himself,  we  draw  from  him  inspiration 
for  the  challenging  tasks  of  the  future,  a  fu- 
ture which  we  shall  win  onl7  if  we  highly  re- 
solve, as  Mr.  Justice  Black  has  always  highly 
resolved  "to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield." 


Polish  Deadbck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  lU-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  24,  entitled 
"PoUsh  Deadlock": 

POLISH  DEADLOCK 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  San  Francisco 
Conference — barring  a  last-minute  recon- 
ciliation of  views — should  have  to  open  under 
the  cloud  of  what  seems  to  be  a  deadlock  in 
the  Polish  negotiations. 

The  extent  of  the  unsettling  Influence 
which  will  result  from  the  disagreement 
among  the  three  great  powers  on  the  Polish 
issue  remains  to  be  determined.  It  should 
not  and  probably  will  not  cause  a  breakdown 
of  the  security  discussions.  But  at  a  time 
when  there  is  need  for  the  greatest  conHdence 
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and  unity.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  disturbing 
factor — a  continuing  source  of  concern  to 
thoae  men  who  are  striving  earnestly  toward 
the  goal  of  lasting  peace  and  a  ready-made 
foundation  upon  which  the  obstructionists 
can  build. 

It  has  been  said,  and  It  la  perfectly  true, 
that  the  essential  condition  of  International 
security  in  the  post-war  world  will  consist  of 
the  ability  of  the  United  Statea,  Russia,  and 
Britain  to  work  together.  There  will  be  dif- 
ferences among  them,  of  course,  but  if  theee 
nations  can  eatabllah  a  working  relatlonahlp 
baaed  upon  mutual  confidence  and  a  close 
Identity  of  Interest  the  outlook  for  a  long 
period  of  stable  peace  will  be  good.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  if  this  relatlonahlp  cannot  be 
eatabllshed  smonf  the  Big  Three,  .t  la  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  agrement  made  at  San 
Pranclaco  can  contribute  much  to  the  peace 
of  the  world, 

Thla  la  why  the  Polish  question  assumes 
so  much  Importance.  It  provides  \he  first 
real  teat  of  the  capacity  of  the  Big  Three  to 
agree  on  a  controversial  matter,  and  It  alao 
tesu  their  wllllngneas  to  abide  by  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  an  agreamant  once  it  has 
been  made.  For  these  reasons  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Polish  discussions  will  be  Re- 
newed at  San  Francisco,  as  the  White  House 
forecasU,  and  that  a  settlement  will  ba 
reached.  Otherwise,  the  area  of  disagree- 
ment is  almost  certain  to  grow,  regardless  of 
anything  that  the  delegates  of  the  United 
Nations  txuiy  put  down  on  pspsr  In  the  next 
few  weeka. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WIST  vreciNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVJES 

•      Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act — with  authority  to  cut  tariff 
rates — no  doubt  will  soon  be  before  the 
House  for  consideration,  I  believe  it  de- 
sirable that  we  have  the  benefit  of  the 
opinion  of  responsible  persons  from  every 
section  of  this  country. 

Today,  I  submit  an  editorial  from  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer,  one  of  the  great 
papers  of  the  Middle  West,  published  in 
Wheeling.  W.  Va„  and  edited  by  Thomas 
O'B  Flyim.  You  will  find  his  editorial 
very  interesting: 

IT  A  LOWER  TAKDT  IS  GOOD,  WHY  ISNT  NO  TA<|grF 
BETTEB?  jj 

Extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agiaa- 
mente  Act.  with  authority  to  cut  tariff  rales 
another  50  percent,  "would  give  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  tangible  proof  that  we  mean  what 
we  say  about  Joining  with  other  nations  In 
working  toward  a  more  prosperous  and  more 
secure  world,"  Secretary  Stettlnlus  told  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  other 
day. 

Now.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  are  gcnng 
to  give  examples  we  should  make  them  full- 
bodied,  striking  examples.  If  it's  a  good  ex- 
ample to  cut  our  tariff  In  half  again,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  a  much  better  example  to  wipe 
the  tariff  out  altogether? 

II  it's  a  matter  of  proving  our  good  faith 
and  showing  an  example,  let's  do  it  right. 
Let's  scrap  all  this  burdensome  machinery  of 


trade  trading,  of  lopping  the  tariff  here  and 
there  piecemeal.  Let's  say  boldly  that  on 
and  after  June  30  next,  there  will  be  no 
tariff  at  all.  no  trade  restriction  of  any  kind 
imposed  by  the  United  States.  Every  coun- 
try will  be  free  to  send  as  much  of  whatever 
It  has  to  sell  to  this  country,  enter  it  duty- 
free, and  take  Its  chances  of  disposing  of  It 
on  the  American  market. 
Why  not? 

If  the  argument  the  administration  and 
the  lay  supporters  of  its  trads  policy  make 
about  increasing  prosperity  and  good  will 
through  the  less  obstructed  flow  of  trade  Is 
sound,  why  Isnt  It  Idesl  to  remove  all  ob- 
atructlona  and  make  the  flow  rrmiplttaly  un- 
restrlctedT  And  why,  if  it  la  up  %o  US  to  set 
an  example,  and  if  we  would  be.  as  argued, 
tlie  chief  beneficiartee  of  such  a  policy,  don't 
we  make  it,  aa  above  auggested.  a  real  ex- 
ample? 

Which  brlnga  us  to  a  curious  and  algnlfl* 
cant  political  fact. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  foreign-trade  en- 
thusiasts of  the  New  Deal  era.  not  a  single 
critic  of  the  Republican  protective-tariff  pol- 
icy, ever  yet  has  proposed  free  trade. 
Why  not? 

It  is  reaaonabls  to  conclude  tlMt  If  they 
haven't  propoesd  free  trads  they  dont  believe 
In  free  trade. 

If  they  don't  believe  In  free  trade  they 
must  believe  in  protection.  Tot  there  can 
be  no  other  reason  for  a  tariff.  They  muat 
believe  that  the  United  Statee  cannot  safely 
open  up  Its  market  to  unrestricted  compe- 
tition with  producu  fi*om  abroad. 

If  this  be  true — and  we  submit  the  evi- 
dence In  support  of  this  premise  is  over- 
whelming— their  whole  case  falls  to  ths 
ground. 

It  Is  no  longer  an  argument  between  the 
rival  economic  theories  of  protection  and 
free  trade. 

It  becomes  merely  a  question  of  how  much 
protection. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  this  newspaper's 
basic  poeltion: 

That  we  need  no  cumbersome  machinery 
for  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements; 
that  all  we  need  Is  a  simple  tariff  policy  of 
Imposing  fiexlble  duties  as  changing  condi- 
tions suggest,  designed  to  equalize  selling 
costs  on  the  American  market  between  every 
domestic  product  and  its  imported  counter- 
part, whatever  its  origin.  Where  there  Is 
no  competition,  no  tariff.  Where  there  is 
competition,  an  eqtializing  duty,  no  more, 
no  less. 

Its  as  simple  as  that. 


Joint  Anny-Navy  Statement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember two  boys  out  of  a  family  of  five 
boys  in  the  service  from  Johnsonburg, 
Pa.,  my  district,  were  killed  in  action, 
within  a  week.  I  took  this  matter  up 
with  the  War  Department  relative  to 
placing  the  remaining  boys  of  the  family 
in  noncombatant  service  feeling  that 
where  two  boys  in  any  one  family  were 
killed  in  action  was  a  great  sacrifice. 

The    War    Dspartment,    Maj.    Gen. 
Stephen  G.  Henry  and  Secretary  of  War  • 
Stimson,  advised  me  they  bad  certain 
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definite  policies  on  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, however,  they  would  take  it  under 
consideration. 

I  want  to  advise  the  Members  of  ^he 
House  that  this  policy  has  now  been 
changed  and  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  news  release  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  information  of  the  Members. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  seen  fit  to  change  the  War 
Department  policies  on  a  matter  of  this 
kmd. 

JOtMT  AaMT-HAVT  STATCMXNT 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments  hare  long 
recQ^nlBed  the  sacrifice  entailed  when  a  fam- 
ily suffers  the  loss  of  succeaaive  members  as 
w%r  casualties  To  lessen  the  risk  of  addi- 
tional sacrifice  by  such  families,  a  policy  has 
been  adopted  to  assign  remaining  nr.smbers 
wbo  are  in  the  armed  forces,  to  nonhazard- 
ous  duty  It  Is  estimated  that  apprcximately 
10  000  Indlriduals  In  both  services  will  be  af- 
fected. This  Is  an  extension  of  the  pn-evlotts 
"sole  surrlving  son"  policy. 

Specifically  the  policy  will  apply  when  It  Is 
established  that  two  or  more  members  of  an 
Immediate  family  group  while  serving  In  the 
armed  forces  m  this  war  have  b*en  killed. 
died  as  a  result  of  wcunds.  accident,  or  dis- 
ease, or  been  reported  as  missing  in  action 
or  as  prlaoners  of  war. 

The  rcmalnli^  members  of  such  a  family 
who  are  In  the  armed  forces  will  be  assigned 
to  nonhozardous  duty  up^n  request  of  the 
serviceman  concerned  or  a  member  of  his 
Immediate  family.  This  may  mean  duty  in 
the  rear  area  of  an  active  theater,  duty  in  an 
inactive  theater,  or  duty  In  the  United  States. 
A  remaining  member  wbo  is  the  sole  Eurvlv- 
\ng  ch.ld  or  sole  surviving  son  will  In  every 
case  be  retained  in  or  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  pernuinent  assignment. 

Cases  under  this  policy  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Army  or  Navy  by  a 
member  of  the  immediate  family  or  the  terv- 
lc«oaan  concerned. 

Cases  which  have  been  previously  submit- 
ted and  denied  under  the  "sole  surviving 
•on"  policy  should  be  resubmitted  U  consid- 
eration IS  desired  under  the  new  and  broader 
policy. 

Requests  under  this  policy  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  The  Adjutant  General.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  .  for  those  persons  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel.  Commandant  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps,  and  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Ou;ud.  Washington.  D. 
C  .  as  appropriate,  for  those  persons  in  the 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  The 
person  making  the  application  should  fur- 
nish tl\e  name  and  relationship  to  the  writer 
of  all  persons  in  the  Immediate  family.  For 
thoee  members  in  the  armed  forces  the  grade, 
•erUl  number,  organization,  and  station  as- 
signment should  be  included.  For  those 
members  lost  ia  the  present  war  the  grade, 


serial  number,  last  organ|Batlon.  and  station 
and  available  Informatich  as  to  death,  cap- 
ture, or  missing  status  is  necessary.  Full  and 
complete  information  win  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  departments  in  taking  necessary 
ac'.ion  and  no  action  can  be  taken  unless  a 
request  is  started  by  a  member  of  the  fam* 
liy  concerned  or  the  servireman  himself. 


A  Nonp«litical  Apprainl  of  Ocr  Postwar 
Trade  Proftpects 


EXTENSION  Olt  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  IPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Afril  25,  1945 


Mr.    BUPFETT. 
"bloodless  verdict  of 
is  usually  a  sound 
uring  political  ballyhod 
appraisal  of  postwar 
found   in   Barron's 
Weekly  for  April  23 

The  contrast  betw 
report  and  the  rainbov 
ton  Woods  and  tariff- 
enlightening. 

America  will  ?erve 
the  word  best  if  the 
understand  honestly 
facing.    Here  is  Barroi  i 


llr. 


Speaker,    the 

he  market  place" 

yajrdstick  for  meas- 

A  market  place 

rade  prospects  is 

National   Financial 

?eeh  this  nonpartisan 

painting  of  Bret- 

clitting  advocates  is 


her 


own  people  and 

>eople  of  America 

problems  we  are 

s  forecast: 


tlie 


ppaiently  wi 
thi  t 


e.v  e 


Dominions 


nal  lonal 


roruocM  laAoc 

The  administration  co  i 
tariff-cut  powers  designei 
war  foreign  trade,  a 
sideratlon  of  the  fact 
real  trade  to  stimulate, 
normal  exchange  of  goodi 
practically  Impossible 
American  countries  and 
tlons  set  by  the  imperial 
with    the    Britlfh 
other  areas  wLU  be  larg4ly 
further   rise   in   our 
areas  will,  by  and  large 
with  the  help  of  whatev?r 
to  grant.     A  few  nations 
their  gold   to   buy   essential 
chlnery. 

Wherever    Germany's 
has  not  been  turned  to 
of  her  war  potential  will 
prises  on  which  she  used 
of  her  exports. 

Russian  use  of  German 
mendous   social  and 
not  least  of  which  will  be 
labor's  ability  to  buy 


O.  P.  A    r.>nii  'V3  «  (Rev.  1-15) 


Budget  B«tr««a  No.  08-R61P.3 
Approval  expires  September  30,  liMj 


Uxrrio  Statks  or  AMtajrx 
ernes  or  ran  k^uoitanxvoH 

DKTIR.MIXATIO.N-  OF  MAXI.Vt'M   PRICES  FOR  SOLID  TVELS  SOLD 

BY  DEALERS 


V 


Th»  brm  most  he  Bleil  Mch  timo 


prists  ys  deto^JBed  or  redetrrtninod 
Pries  RsfaiatKm  Number  izi. 


tinues  its  drive  for 
to  stimulate  post- 
ith  no  con- 
there  wiU  be  little 
For  years  to  come, 
and  services  will  be 
pt  with  the  Latlu- 
wlthln  the  limita- 
preference  systeoa — 
Exports    to 
at  the  cost  of  a 
debt.     Those 
purchase  from  us 
credits  we  decide 
wUl  be  able  to  use 
food   and   ma- 

Industrtal    capacity 
ri  ibble.  Allied  control 
( llmlnate  the  enter- 
to  depend  for  most 


eco:  lom 


abiosd 


labor  will  have  tre- 

ic   implications, 

destruction  of  that 

Most  of  Con- 


iiB«  of  oompaiiy 


tlnental  Europe  has  been  so  drained  of  ma- 
chines and  materials  and  faces  such  political 
turmoil  that  large-scale  mutual  trade  with 
us  la  hard  to  envisage.  For  that  matter,  the 
whc4e  Eurasian  Continent  presenU  the  same 
cheerless  prospect. 

China's  poverty  Is  well  known  and  Japan 
will  be  in  the  same  case  as  Germany,  if  not 
worse.  India's  froeen  sterling  balances  In 
London  will  fcrce  her  to  buy  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  As  for  Rxissia.  her  post-war  In- 
dustrialization program  will  leave  little  fcr 
exports.  What  she  does  buy  from  us  will 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  of  the  proceeds 
of  long-term  credits. 

Great  Britain  will  also  take  relatively  little 
frcm  us  except  on  credit,  at  least  In  the  in- 
itial stages  of  her  reconstruction.  Subse- 
quently, to  help  pay  her  debts  and  regain 
some  of  her  world  commercial  position,  she 
will  have  to  become  a  keen  competitor  for 
what  export  trade  Is  available. 


Two  Questionnaires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or    MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  two  questionnaires, 
one  coming  from  the  O.  P.  A.  o£Bi  e  in 
Baltimore,  Form  No.  653-40,  which  was 
evidently  sent  out  with  the  idea  that  the 
small  businessmen  of  this  country  have 
nothing  to  do  except  to  fill  in  question- 
naires. 

Many  of  the  questions  in  this  form  are 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  and  I  venture  the 
opinion  that  the  answers  will  never  be 
classified  or  used  for  any  useful  purpose. 

The  second  questionnaire  is  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  small  businessmen  of  our  Na- 
tion, threatening  them  with  criminal 
prosecution,  fine,  and  imprisonment.  If 
I  had  the  power,  I  would  fire  whoever 
prepared  this  questionnaire  before  sun- 
down. 

It  is  Just  too  bad  that  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  our  country,  with  either  no, 
or  more  ineflflcient,  labor,  should  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  so  much  time  answering 
these  useless,  annoying  questionnaires, 
which  can  be  of  no  assistance  to  anyone. 
I  include  the  questionnaires  in  question, 
as  follows : 


A  Idrcss— Number  and  street 


Ci  ly. 


)  number,  SUte 
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iNsraucnoNs 

Column  1:  Define  by  type  of  customer 
and  method  of  sales.  1.  e..  '  Domestic  de- 
livered to  bin,"  "Commercial  delivered," 
"Industrial  delivered."  etc.  Your  discounts 
for  yard  sales.  If  any,  should  be  reported  as 
item  4  on  page  2. 

Column  2:  Give  the  name  under  which 
the  coal  was  sold  to  you.  for  example,  "Poca- 
hontas egg.'  "Bast  Kentucky  lump."  "Penn 
anthracite  stove  and  nut,"  "Byproduct  coke." 
etc. 

Columns  3,  4.  5,  and  6:  These  itenu  will 
be  found   on   the   Invoice  from   your   sup- 


plier. For  column  3.  specify  tlis  slae  group 
number  or  the  screen  slse  dimensions. 

Column  7:  Pnter  for  each  kind  and  size 
of  solid  fuel  the  highest  cost  to  you  during 
December  1941  before  discounts,  allowances, 
or  service  or  treatment  charges,  and  exclud- 
ing freight  costs.  Do  not  include  any  oil  or 
chemical  treatment  charge.  If  no  such  solid 
fuels  were  purchased  in  December  1941,  use 
the  first  preceding  month  in  which  the  solid 
fuel  was   purchased. 

Column  8:  Enter  your  supplier's  present 
maximum  price  before  discounts,  allowances, 
or   service   or   treatment   charges.    Supplier 


means  the  person  from  whom  you  purchase 
your  coal. 

Column  9:  State  the  freight  rate  per  net 
ton  (2.0CO  pounds)  foUowed  by  "R"  if  the 
coal  is  obtained  via  railroad.  "T"  If  via  truck. 
"V "  If  via  vessel,  or  "B "  If  via  barge. 

Column  10:  Enter  your  highest  selling 
price  in  Dscember  1941  for  this  type  of  sale 
before  discounts,  allowances,  or  service  or 
treatment  charges. 

Column  II:  Enter  present  maximum  sell- 
ing price  for  this  type  of  sale  before  dis- 
counts, allowances,  or  service  or  treatment 
charges. 


Name  and 

kind  of  solid 

fuel 

(2) 

Site  and  orijiin  of  coal 

F.  0.  b.  supplier's 
shipping  t<oinl 

Present 
(reWrt 
rate  par 
nettsB 

(3.000 
poun>ls) 

Dealer's  bichf<4  •rlUnc 
price  per  ton 

/           Type  of  sale 
(t) 

8ize 
(3> 

Name  of  producer  or 
distributor 

(4) 

Prodnrinc 
district 
numbsr 

(5) 

Mine 

index 

number 

(«) 

HlKhest 
puTDiiass 
cost  De- 
cember IMl 

(7) 

Supplier's 
curr»n« 

msxiTiium 
price 

(8) 

Dewmber 
liHl 

(10) 

New  nu\l- 

muniwIUnf 

prim 

(11) 

1 

2 

1 

I 

fl 

4 

1                   1 

S 

Enter  in  the  appropriate  spaces  below  the 
charges  and  discounts  made  In  December 
1941.  if  any  were  made.  Indicate  by  refer- 
ence to  line  number  to  which  of  the  sales  de- 


if  more  space  is  newssary  attach  additional  sheets  nsing  the  above  column  besdings 

scribsd  on  the  other  side  of  this  form  these  present  charges  and  discounts  and  state  the 

discounts  and  charges  apply.     If  all.  so  indl-  O.  P.  A.  order  number  in  the  space  labeled 

cate.     (If  these  have  been  modified  since  the  "additional    Information.") 
base  period  by  O.  P.  A.  orfler,  enter  only  yovir 


Yes     No 

Are  the  prices  listed  on  the  other  side  of  the  rn     I     I 

report  based  on  one-ton  sales?  I — I     I — I 


If  "No,"  stste  on  whst  size  sale  they  are  based 


Line  No. 
(page  1) 


Size  of  sale  (i.  e.,  3,  5,  etc.,  tons,  load  lots, 
carload  lots) 


Indicate  how  prices  for  sales  in  fractions  of  a  ton  are  com 
puted  (1.  e.,  one-half-ton  price  equals  one-half  the  ton 
price  plus  2a  cents).    If  the  standard  unit  is  more  than 
one  ton,  indicat4>  how  prices  for  sales  in  quantities  of  less 
than  the  standard  unit  arc  computed. 


UnC  No. 
(P*ieel) 


One-fourth  ton 


One-half  ton 


Other 
(specify) 


List  prices  for  coal  sold  by  the  pound  in  bulk  or  bagged 


Specify  discounts  per  ton  for  sales  in  iargcr  quantities  than 
tile  standard  unit 


Line  No. 
(pagei; 

Discount  per  ton  (specify  size  of  sale) 

Discounts  per  ton  for  yaod  sales  to: 

Domestic  consumers 

Resellers 

Specify  the  cash  discounts  per  ton  allowed 


Line  No. 

(Jjage  1> 


BtXK 


LinsNo. 

(pagcl) 


Per 


Lbs. 


Per 


Lbs. 


BAGCKD  (specif>-  weight  of  bag) 


Line  No. 

(page  1) 


Yard  price 
to  consumer 


Yard  price 
to  reseller 


Delivered 
price  to 
reseller 


Tme  of  payment 


.Ci. 


Discount 


Charfes  lor  special  services  (if  charges  are  made  on  hourly 
basis,  specify  rate:<  per  hour; 


Service 


Carrying  from  curb  to  bin.. 
Carrying  up  or  down  stairs. 
Wheeling  from  curb  lo  bin.. 

Trimming — 

Other 


Per  ton 


Other 

quantities 


ADDITIONAL  INFOBMATION 


Other  special  charges 


Oil  or  chemical  treatment 


Extra  long  haul  (if  you  have  a  reruiar  schedule 
of  hauling  charges  (or  deliveries  to  other  locali- 
Ues,  attach  a  copy  to  this  fonn> 


Other  (specify) 


I  c«rtify  that  the  information 
mlslwil  benia  is  true  and  eor- 

leet* 


Sign  here. 
(Ni 


oreoBpsDyoadsl) 


(TlUe) 


(Date) 


STABLS  WAlTIMg  rSICE«  rSOTKCT 
IOC  AKD  lOtJB  CUSTOMKS 
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UirmD  &rATBs 
DsFumcsNT  or  thk  Imtxvox. 
Bau9  TmoM  AucunamATioN  rom  Waa. 

Washington. 

Tmm  30.  MnrssAi.  Rtaaxmcta — CHApm  VT. 
Solid  Fvwlm  Aomin istiatton  roa  War — 
Past  003.  QtmmAL  Osona  and  Diksctivks 

AMSMBMXNT  1  TO  ■.  F.  A.  W.  lOISES  BKTTLATICN 
KO.  • 

To  corr«Ut«  the  provlslona  of  8.  F.  A.  W. 
r»Tt*ed  regulation  No  5  with  the  proTtslona 
of  8  F  A  W  regulation*  Na  26  ind  No  28. 
tt  te  necessary  to  amend  It  at  follows: 

1  Paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  of  aecUon  602  81 
•re  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Wholesaler'  means  any  producer  to 
the  extent  that  he  shlpa.  dt<ttributcs.  or  selis 
anthracite  to  retail  dealers  or  over-the-road 


nsale 


mtans 


truckers,  and  any  person 
he  recelTes  or  purchosei 
meet,  distribution,  or 
or  orer-the-road  tucker  i 

"(e)   'RetaU  dealer' 
eluding  the  retail  outi 
ment  of  one  who  Is 
saler,  or  lake  or  tldewa^r 
the  extent  that  he 
any  transaction,  except 
a  wholesaler  and  an  c 
volving  the  disposal  of 
handled  In  a  truck, 
carload  facility.  wlthoiA 
or  frequency  of  deliver ' 

2.  Wherever  the  yea  ■ 
paragraph  (a)  of  section 
ed  to  read  "1915 


any  person  (In- 
branch.  or  depart- 
a  producer,  whole- 
dock  operator)  to 
distributes  anthracite  In 
transaction  between 
the-road  trucker  In- 
anthraclte  physically 
.  or  other  less-than- 
regard  to  quantity 


al4c) 


;vei- 


wagc^ 


Whe  rever 


Arraxoix  B  to  SFAW  Re  ri«Er>  Rioilatios  \o.  s 


rXITED  STATEf>  PEPARTMEN 
EouD  Fciu  Ann 


WASBll  STOir 


••'<:«acr. 


City 

TOMMACS    or    AMTBAACm    OXUVXSXD    PC*    U3I 


Apr   1.  1M3.  to 
Mv  It,  IM3 


Aat 


Pm 


Apr  1.  IM-r  to 
Mar.  31.  1M4 


As/ 


Pm 


Apr.  1.  !♦!«.  to 
d«t«  o(  filing 


Sut 


Pes 


l>id  T(U«lr  A  FiriDS.  F.  A.  No.  It  i«ttiiic  (crtb  HrzLUit  Qf  tutuCt^  CthxnksttUt 

lo  Mmrrb  11,  19447    

(Yss  «r  X*> 

I  cwtify  to  .*?FaW  that  lt»  rtttea-ratx  fcrtxtrw*  hfrf'n  fr*  fne  to  the  Ytft  of  irv  \ 
statrK mt  or  rn"»'Trtit  ion  tntia  1  an  tubxtl  to  (raou.sl  i  icKiutka  ucccr  the  «*'»  o 
ardaUvsrissorsoUiifBeK 


mALTlU  roa  nun  KPatSINTATIO^f 

A«y  pwMa  raklDf  a  dW  sldrferai  or  rerrpfratstioB  on  thk  iora  is  scbjMt  to  cr  mital 
r«n^<MprtaHBaBLorbotb.  "^ 

Thii  sMsadBsat  Man  take  errd  12«I  a.  m.  oa  April  I.  iMft. 

JssuMi  tkb  }Bd  day  of  AprU  1V4X 


MitiUry  Scrrice  by  IS-Yew-OM  Bvjt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  I.  COLUYER 

or  IOWA 
Cf  THK  HOUSS  OP  RZPRBBKNTATIVES 

^^        Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  DOLLTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  me  recently  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War: 

Anm.  24.  19:5. 
Ro««rr  F   Pattxxscn. 
Under  Seerefry  of  War, 
Wmshinfton.   D.  C. 
Mt  Dmkjl  Mx.  SECxrrAXT:  There  is  no  dls- 
poaitlon  on  my  part  to  control  the  conduct  of 
the  war.    I  am  not  even  suggesting  any  nia- 
terlal  deviation  from  policies  already  in  effect. 
Nevertheless.    I    have    had    Justifiable    com- 
plaints from  my  district  re^rdmg  the  policy 
of  putting  IS-year-old  men  into  the  battle 
Itnea  without  adequate   mental  or  physical 
preparation. 

Lr.der  dtte  of  December  8.  1944.  the  War 
T1I1-.C3  carried  the  anr.curceinent  reported 
frcm  your  preaa  comerence  that  mutar  tio  eir- 
ctwuianeca  would  a  man  be  sent  into  an  ac- 


to  the  extent  that 
anthracite  for  ship- 
to  retail  dealers 


'•1C44"    appears    in 

602  83.  it  Is  amend- 

the  year  "1945'' 


appears  In  said  paragraph  (a) .  it  is  amended 
to  read  •'194«.'' 

3.  The  date  "AprU  1.  1944"  appearing  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  602.83  is  amended 
to  read  "April  1.  1945." 

4.  The  words  "90  days'  supply"  appearing 
in  section  602.84  are  amended  to  read  "60 
days'  supply." 

5.  In  appendix  A.  "Bureau  of  the  Budget 
No.  42-R706"  Is  amended  to  read  "Bureau  of 
the  Budget  No.  42-R706.1."  "Approval  ex- 
pires April  30.  1945"  Is  amended  to  read  "Ap- 
proval expires  April  30.  1916."  Wherever  the 
year  "1944"  appears  in  appendix  A.  It  is 
amended  to  read  "1945"  and  wherever  the 
year  "1946"  appears  In  said  appendix  A,  it  Is 
amended  to  read  "1946." 

6  Appendix  B  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


NT  OF  THE   INTERIOR 
roR  Wak 


Barran  of  ihr  Rurtypt  No  42-R70.'>.l 
Approval  Expires  April  30,  1V46. 


Date 


Pttte 

NLT   D(    POtJLTBT   HKiOOKItS    AND   H.'^TCHXXIXB 


Produc«r  or  wholesaler  who  supplied  such  tonnege 


itriuf  lit  tttt  period  acd  con.iBltir.enU  to  be  excluded  during  the  period  April  1. 1943 

^r.wWrrtjM^  hflief.    I^ake  this  certif  cation  with  krow>dee  that  if  I  make  any  fafcie 
ite  I  Dltcd  Stales  and  u.at  1  may  be  prohibited  from  receiving  any  farthrr  shipments 


(Sisoature) 


(Tttle) 
trocecQtion  and  nfon  conviction  is  subject  to  a  line  of  not  more  than  $lC,(KX)or 
iKrttedl  J  fS  6Ut.  ;se,  fC  f  tat.  ire  and  a  £Ut.  tTi) 


tlve  overseas  sector  without  a  period  of  8 
month.i  intervening  be  ween  his  induction 
ar.d  going  into  combat. 

Some  Instances  have  ^  ome  to  my  attention 
where  thu  policy  has  b  «n  violated.  I  have 
In  mind  a  specific  case  1  rom  my  State  where 
an  18-year-old  boy  was  informed,  while  stlU 
In  basic  training,  that  lie  would  go  overseas 
Immediately  upon  the  (ompletlon  of  h:s  15 
weeks'  basic  course  Wfii!e  the  boy  was  In 
fine  physical  condition  J 
that  he  had  received  adequate  training  and 
accordingly  discussed  this  point  with  his 
father.  The  latter,  being  fully  Informed  of 
your  press  conference  an  1  the  Dtcsmber  news 
release,  assured  bis  son  I  bat  he  would  not  be 
sent  into  combat  without:  8  months'  training 
because  the  War  Dapariment  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  abide  by  its  publicly  ex- 
pressed policy. 

However,  this  boy  wss  immediately  sent 
overseas  and  was  but  2  weeks  in  a  replace- 
ment pool  in  Prance  beiore  being  sent  Into 
coml>at.  Wltliin  a  week  :rom  the  time  of  go- 
ing into  the  front  line  outfit  he  was  killed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
sending  these  men  Into  rombat  without  the 
training  that  had  been  womised.  and  espe- 
cially Is  there  no  exctise  'or  not  frankly  tell- 
ing them  what  they  are    aclng. 

I  rerpectfully  request  t  lat  the  policy  of  the 
War  Department  be  adjxsted  to  conform  to 
the  Dscem'oer  announcement.  Many  boys  at 
IS  have  Just  Wr»i*>**^  the^  r  high-school  course 
and  are  no;  physically  no  r  mentally  equipped 


HA«otD  L.  IritE.<«. 
BolU  Fvth  AdmiTiutralor  for  WV. 

to  enter   into  the   rigors  of  active  warfare 
without  a  more  adequate  preparation  than 
acme  of  them  have  received. 
Bespectfully, 

JAMXS  I.  DoixivxK. 


Constitation  as  a  Model 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  opening  day  of  the 
great  San  Francisco  Conference  Is  at 
hand  the  people  of  America  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  objectives  which 
bring  together  this  cosmopolitan  mixture 
of  citizens  from  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
a  great  effort  in  a  new  direction.  The 
task  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  tangible 
evidence  of  intellectual  minds  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  stop  wars.  We  must,  under 
all  circumstances,  as  we  think  of  this 
gathering,  bear  in  mind  that  delegates 


"\ 
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here  assembled  represent  the  blood- 
streams of  many  continents,  and  should 
they  not  in  this  preliminary  event  fit 
together  all  of  the  phases  essential  to  a 
well-organized  family  of  nations  of  the 
globe,  let  us  have  the  beginning  here 
and  let  time  play  its  part  in  the  days 
that  follow. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude herewith  an  editorial  so  ably  ex- 
pressing this  phase  of  the  Conference 
taken  from  the  Bismarck  Tribune  un- 
der date  of  April  18.  the  author  of  which 
is  Kenneth  W.  Simons : 

coNSTrrxmoN  as  a  modix 
NUrly  30  years  after  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  written  and  submitted 
to  the  States.  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote:  "Some 
men  look  at  constitutions  with  sanctimoni- 
ous reverence,  and  deem  tliem  like  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant — too  sacred  to  be  touched. 
They  ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age 
a  wisdom  more  than  human." 

That  reverence  which  Jefferson  noted  has 
grown  through  the  years.  Today  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  forgetful  of  the  Constitution's 
early  history  and  of  the  amendments  which 
we  have  seen  fit  to  make  In  It.  Because  the 
Constitution  is  great  and  Impregnable  today, 
we  sometimes  talk  as  If  It  had  been  con- 
ceived in  harmony  and  born  in  tritmiphant 
strength  and  full-blown  perfection. 

So  we  should  be  vigilant  against  demanding 
the  same  Impossible  perfection  of  the  docu- 
ment that  wUl  issue  from  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  And  perhaps  it  wlU  increase 
that  vigilance  If  we  review  a  little  further 
some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Constitu- 
tion's birth. 

The  structure  of  free  representative  govern- 
ment explicit  in  Its  final  form  was  the  fruit 
of  expediency  as  well  as  Idealism.  Smaller 
States,  bucking  control  by  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  the  Big  Three— and 
how  modern  that  sounds — won  such  com- 
promise victories  as  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  House  and  the  popular  vote  for 
presidential  electors  by  threatening  to  walk 
out  of  the  convention. 

The  Constitution  was  presented  to  the  peo- 
ple with  considerable  fear.  Some  of  the 
delegates  went  home  before  the  Job  was  done. 
Three  who  remained  refused  to  sign  the 
document.  Others  were  reluctant.  Ell- 
bridge  Gerry  thought  It  would  provoke  a 
clvU  war.  Jefferson,  in  Europe,  was  aston- 
ished that  it  contained  no  guaranty  of  basic 
human  rights. 

At  first  the  Constitution  found  its  sup- 
port amonp  the  rich,  and  Its  opposition  from 
the  poor  and  a  handful  of  rich,  "visionary" 
champions  of  democracy.  The  series  of  Fed- 
eralist papers  by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay 
helped  greatly  in  swinging  popular  opinion. 
But  even  so,  Rhode  Island,  which  had  re- 
fused to  send  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
waited  3  years  before  ratifying  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  point  is  that  the  Constitution  has 
grown  more  democratic,  stronger,  and  more 
effective  with  the  passing  years.  Today, 
thanks  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  subse- 
quent amendments.  It  stands  before  the 
world  as  a  paragon  of  political  right  and  wis- 
dom, however  short  we  may  fall  of  fulfilling 
its  letter  and  spirit. 

The  moral  of  this  shart  refresher  course 
W  obvious.  The  San  Fiancisco  Conference, 
also  sailing  an  unchart-jd  course,  is  bound 
to  produce  an  Imperfec*;  plan.  By  refusing 
it  we  should  have  nothiag  to  take  its  place. 
By  accepting  and  amending  and  improving 
it  we  can  look  "vith  confidence  toward  a 
world  in  which  men  may  live  out,  their  Uvea 
in  peace. 


PosUl  Clerks  Need  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  April  21.  1945: 

POSTAL  CLERKS  NEED  HELP 

According  to  the  information  furnished  us 
there  has  been  no  Increase  In  the  pay  of 
postal  cierlLS  for  20  years.  They  are  now  get- 
ting the  t>enefit  of  an  emergency  subsidy  of 
$300  per  year,  but  the  base  pay  remains  the 
same.  A  bill  sponsored  by  Thomas  G.  Burch. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  provides  that  every 
regular  post-office  clerk  and  every  special 
clerk  will  receive  on  July  1.  1945,  an  increase 
of  $400  In  base  pay. 

There  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  provi- 
sions In  the  bill  designed  to  benefit  the  clerks. 
Congress  may  have  the  notion  that  the  bill 
goes  beyond  reason  in  some  particulars.  It 
would  take  time  to  flgtu-e  out  the  propriety  of 
awarding  all  that  the  clerks  ask.  but  certainly 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  an  increase  of 
$400  in  the  base  pay.  Let  the  other  provi- 
sions be  threshed  out  in  committee,  but  let 
Justice  be  done  to  those  faithful  and  hard- 
working employees. 

Postal  Jobs  require  skill  and  intelligence. 
Money  orders,  stamp  sales,  air  mail,  parcel 
post,  handling  of  star  and  rural  routes,  and 
the  dispatch  of  the  mall  to  have  all  the  time 
possible  require  good  Judgment  and  expert 
handling.  These  Jobs  are  several  grades 
above  that  of  manual  labor.  They  Involve 
much  responsibility.  This  kind  of  help  will 
not  be  available  if  it  be  underpaid.  There 
are  other  drafts  on  the  salaries  for  which 
allowance  should  be  made.  One  of  these  is 
the  5-percent  deduction  for  retirement. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
earnings  status  of  a  postal  employee  now 
and  what  it  was  20  years  ago.  There  is  the 
increased  cost  of  living  due  to  the  war.  There 
are  deductions  for  war  taxes.  There  are  War 
bonds  to  buy  and  insxirance  to  keep  up. 
Everything  is  up  from  where  it  was  two 
decades  ago. 

The  Burch  bill.  No.  2071,  deserves  imme- 
diate action  by  Congress.  Something  must 
be  done  for  the  clerks  and  carriers  before 
this  service  so  valuable  to  the  public  breaks 
down  through  a  serloios  help  shortage. 


Gats 
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to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Tobin. 
counselor  at  law.  of  Albany,  N.  Y..  In  the 
interest  of  a  boy  whom  his  family  knows 
quite  well.  Mr.  Tobin  feels  that  the 
story  should  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
those  who  complain  about  Government 
regulations. 

ctrrs 

To  home  fronters.  all  too  easily  disturbed 
by  trifles  and  too  ready  to  kick,  the  following 
letter  is  recommended.  It  is  from  Lt.  Bob 
Hardart.  son  of  Ous  Hardart.  of  the  Horn  it 
Hardart  Co.,  from  a  hospital  in  Prance: 

"Dkar  Dad:  First  of  all.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  cheerful  and  looking  forward 
to  getting  home  and  learning  to  lead  a  new 
kind  of  life. 

"Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me. 
so  kind  of  brace  yourself: 

"My  legs  were  badly  wounded,  but  In  time 
win  be  as  good  as  new.  I  lost  my  right  arm 
Just  below  the  elbow.  Just  now  I  can't  see. 
But  the  eye  doctor  says  there  Is  a  slight 
chance  they  can  make  me  see  In  time. 

"However,  I  am  not  counting  on  that  too 
much  because  I  have  a  feeling  I  will  remain 
this  way. 

"Well,  there's  the  story.  I  hated  to  tell 
you,  but  I  know  you  would  want  to  know. 
For  gosh  sakes.  don't  feel  sorry  for  me.  If  ycu 
could  see  me  here  In  the  hospital  with  all 
the  fun  I  am  having,  kidding  with  the  nursee 
and  talking  with  the  swell  visitors  we  have, 
you  would  say.  "There  Is  nothing  wrong  with 
that  guy.    Send  him  back  to  duty." 

"I've  got  a  heck  of  a  lot  to  live  for.  plus 
my  faith. 

"Say.  I'm  running  overtime,  so  I'm  send- 
ing all  my  love     You  can  believe  me  when  I 
say  I   am   happy   and  contented   and  have 
great  faith  and  hope  in  my  future. 
"Lovingly, 

"Bob." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
thie  Record.  I  include  the  following  story 
which  was  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  April 
18.  1945,  under  The  Sun  Dial  by  Mr. 
H.  L  Phillips.    This  story  was  brought 


Security  Delegate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  comracnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  on  April  18. 1945.  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  This  editorial  raises  the 
problem  of  the  authority  to  be  given  our 
delegate  to  an  international  peace  agency 
and  points  out  dangers  which  my  bill. 
House  Joint  Resolution  131,  would  elimi- 
nate. 

SBC  U  an' I     DELEGATB 

For  the  present  we  think  that  the  duties 
Of  the  American  delegate  to  the  proposed 
Security  Council  are  less  Important  than  cre- 
ation of  the  CouncU.  With  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  still  before  us.  first  atten- 
tion must  necessarily  be  given  to  the  struc- 
ture and  operation  of  the  International 
peace  agency  itself.  Chairman  Connallt  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
again  raised  the  problem  of  the  American 
delegate,  however,  and  It  may  properly  be 
considered  along  with  the  larger  Issue. 

Senator  Connaixt  Is  undoubtedly  right  In 
Baying  that  our  delegate  to  the  Council  must 
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be  glvra  "poirer  to  act  In  »I1  caaes  of  emer* 
iccncy  '^  The  T«)ting  uranKemrat  In  the  coun- 
cil agreed  upor  at  Yalta  haa  remored  tbe  only 
amous  objection  to  the  uw  of  police  {orcea 
through  executive  action,  lilllt&ry  s  sanc- 
tlor^  will  be  appl>d  only  when  there  la 
unanlmoua  agreement  among  the  big  powers 
and  acquiescence  by  two  smaller  powers 
represented  on  the  Council.  In  our  opinion 
routine  policlni;  of  this  type  can  be  entrusted 
to  the  President  and  the  delegate  without 
fear  of  encroaching  upon  the  power  of  Cou- 
gresa  to  declare  war. 

Senator  CcmNAiXTS  talk  last  week  ralaes 
one  queation.  lujwevcr.  that  will  bear  much 
dtscuaaioQ.  Wiile  speaking  of  the  broad 
powers  to  be  iranted  our  delegate.  b«  said 
that  be  would  not  object  to  a  provialon  in 
the  statute  to  create  that  position  requiring 
the  delegate  to  consult  with  the  President 
before  voting  on  any  question  InTclving  the 
use  of  force  This  seems  to  imply  that  he 
would  make  th<>  delegate  independent  of  the 
Preaident — that  the  delegate  could  consult 
with  the  Chief  Ex<K;utive  and  then  vote  in 
the  Council  aa  1m  choae.  We  can  think  of  no 
trtore  dangerout  diffusion  of  power. 

Of  course,  tte  power  to  make  these  deci- 
sions as  to  the  use  of  our  torce't  to  keep  the 
peace  must  remain  in  tha  Preatdent  himself. 
The  Constitution  makes  the  Preaident  Com- 
mander in  Chief  and  only  the  CommatKler  in 
Chief  can  ordei-  American  forces  Into  action. 
Consultation  there  should  be.  But  It  should 
be  m  the  natu-e  of  the  delegate  getting  in- 
structions frora  the  Preaident.  not  advica 
that  he  would  be  free  to  accept  oc  reject. 
Otherwiae,  we  should  create  a  two-headed 
system  that  could  lead  only  to  chaoa. 

The  moat  dlfUcuIt  problem,  we  think,  la  In 
providing  for  onaultatlon  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Oongrcaa  on  these  problems.  Even 
though  respoiuiblllty  for  control  of  our  peace 
forces  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President, 
he  wUI  want  to  ascertain  the  views  of  Con- 
gress to  avoid  misunderstanding  and  un- 
neceaaary  fncton.  Representative  Koppii- 
MAMN  has  introiluced  a  bill  providing  that  our 
delegate  could  pledge  the  United  States  to 
tha  use  of  armed  forces  through  the  Sectirlty 
Council  after  euch  consultation  as  may  be 
practicable  wltti  the  Preatdent.  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  and  The  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
and  House  committeva  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs. 

If  Congreas  a-ere  properly  organlued.  «nrh 
dlacussiuns  would  naturally  center  In  a  legis- 
lative cabinet  or  council.  If  no  centralization 
of  leglalatire  pcver  la  achieved  by  the  pres- 
ent move  to  reairganize  Congreaa.  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cre,»te  a  special  council  of  legis- 
lators to  conault  with  the  President  on  for- 
eign policy.  Ojrtalnly  some  raectianism  to 
keep  the  two  branches  working  together 
In  thla  field  Is  desirable.  In  otir  opiiUon.  the 
efforts  of  Congr'ss  should  be  directed  toward 
thU  objective  snd  not  toward  setting  up  a 
delegate  to  the  council  who  would  be  mde- 
pendent  oX  pretudential  control. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  11  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TH«  HOU!iX  OP  RIPRBSENTATIVES 

Wedneadaif.  April  25.  1945 

Ut.  L*C0BC?TE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  an 
original  poem  written  by  a  well-known 
citizen  of  Io«a.  Mr.  John  S.  Scamp.<;, 
prcminent  farmer,  educator  and  poet  of 
90uti:ern  Iowa.    He  has  defined  money  in 


a  feur  short  verses  anj 
tlon  of  the  evils  of  ma  nipu 
of  ctirrency.    The  poem 


111 


MONl 

Money?     The  "root  of 

Not  only  that  but  th^ ' 
Used  to  deceive  wise  men 

As  well  as  to  fleece  tb  ;  poor  foci  I 


evii- 
tool 


o' 


Money?     A  "measure 
That  changers  shrinli 

As  suits  their  pleasure 
And  makes  wealth 


value" 
or  expand 
or  profit 
ttielrs  tc>  command! 


Money?     The  blood  stream 
That  freely  must  flov 

But  la  so  controlled  and 
That  moatly  a  few  ge; 


Money?    The  pea  of  ths 
That  "slickers'   shufOo 

You  bet  them  your  far^n 
And  find  you  have 


Money?     The  DlUln^r't 
That  you  with  your 

His  machine  gun.  a 

Tou  know  It  will  riddle 


Money?  That  trust  so 
By  the  fathers  on 

But  by  them  given  over 
Leaving  the  people 


Money?     The  base  for  i  "racket" 
The  greatest  the  world  evei 

By  which  the  people  am  plundered 
By  "changers'"  pro  tec  ed  by  law! 


ovin 


Money?    The  devU's 
That  devils  on  earth 

To  wreck  and  ruin  and 
To  damn  and  deceive 


StTMotrt,  Iowa. 
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gives  his  concep- 

ating  the  flow 
is  as  follows: 


of  business 
for  good  health 
diverted 
the  wealth! 


oiiy 


shell  game 
so  wt^ll 

you  can  find  It 
the  aheU! 


loot  sack 
chattels  must  flII 

points  at  you 
and  kill! 


mc  rtgage 


aacred 

Uld 
to  bankers 
lietrayed  I 


CoQgreaa 


magic 
here  employ 
ravish 
and  dsBtroy! 

— J.  S.  Stamps. 
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EXTENSION  oiP  RJEJdARKS 

or 

HON.  MEL\ IN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  ^EPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  A^ril  25.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niliois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoid.  I  include  he^-ewith  an  editorial 
by  Hon.  Robert  L.  Kdrn  wh  ch  appeared 
in  the  Belleville  (EL)  News- Democrat  on 
Tuesday.  April  17.  1*45. 

Mr.  Kern  is  an  astute  political  ob- 
server. The  son  of  I  he  late  Hon.  Fred 
J.  Kern,  a  former  Mei  nber  of  this  House. 
he  has  followed  in 
fathers  footsteps  as 
prominent  publishers 
Lnois. 

The  editorial  follows; 


his    distinguished 

one  of  the  most 

in  the  State  of  II- 


raUMAN    TAKES    OVIX 

It  to  not  without  significance  that  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Trumar  's  first  formal  pro- 
nouncement on  p  '.blic  p)licy  wits  made  In  the 
form  of  an  address  to  ci>ngress. 

Neither  is  it  without 
reception  accorded  him 
hia  appearance  waa  an 
great  as  any  given  othei 
lar  occasions. 

It  Is  also  worth  notiilg  that  on  President 
Truman's  very  first  day  1^  ofBce  he  visited  the 
Capitol   and   conferred 
the  Senate  and  Houfe  ot  RepreaentaUves 

His  address  yesterday  consisted  in  the  main 
of  his  expressed  determli  tatlon,  with  the  sup 
port  of  Congress  and  tie  Am<*rican  people, 
to  continue  waging  the  war  relentlessly  un- 


Bignificance  that  the 
by  thut  body  upon 

ovation  every  bit  as 
Presidents  on  slmi- 


til  the  enemy  submlU  to  unconditional  sur- 
render and  thoae  guilty  of  the  conflict  and 
Its  atrocities  are  bunted  down  and  brought 
to  Justice. 

He  inferred,  with  no  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing, that  no  neutral  nation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  give  the  guilty  ones  a  refuge. 

Our  new  Preaident  made  it  plain  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  wars 
from  time  to  time  are  inevitable,  but  rather 
that  be  entertains  the  firm  belief  that  a 
lasting  peace  can  be  had  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  United  Nations  organization. 

"The  duty  of  the  great  sUtee."  he  aeid, 
"la  to  serve  and  not  to  dominate  the  world. 
We  have  learned  to  fight  with  other  natlona 
and  now  we  must  learn  to  live  with  other 
nations."  ^ 

Any  hopes  that  Germany  and  Japan  may 
have  had  that  America  would  fall  out  of 
step,  if  only  for  a  little  while,  during  the 
change  In  leadership  was  most  certainly  dis- 
pelled in  yesterday's  speech. 

Mr.  Ttuman  promised  there  would  be  no 
chaoge  In  our  military  policy  or  military 
leadership. 

He  reiterated  the  earlier  statement  that 
he  would  largely  retain  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  Cab- 
inet and  would  do  his  utmost  to  carry  on 
the  Government  as  his  predecescor  wotild 
have  wished. 

Following  his  opening  sentences,  a  touch- 
ing eulogy  on  the  fallen  President,  he  said: 

"He  I  Mr.  Roosevelt)  looked  forward  and 
moved  forward;  that  la  what  America  will 
do." 

Thla  la  In  accord  with  the  Nation's  tradi- 
tion. 

As  far  back  as  1865.  Andrew  Jchnson  took 
over  Lincoln's  Cabinet  and  Lincoln's  policies. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  did  the  same  tMng 
when  McKlnley  was  assassinated,  and 
Codldge  adhered  to  the  rtile  when  Harding 
died. 

In  ordinary  times  and  with  ordinary  Pres- 
idents such  a  transition  causes  no  marked 
dtaeuity. 

1*eie  was  no  disturbance  of  the  even  tenor 
of  our  proeperity  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
succeeded  McKlnley. 

Mr.  Coolldge  easUy  gave  ua  the  same  sort 
of  normalcy  which  Mr.  Harding  had  prom- 
ised. 

But  In  extraordinary  times  and  with  the 
passing  of  an  extraordinary  President,  a 
change  Is  not  such  a  routine  affair. 

Both  In  1865  and  today  a  President  of 
unknown  quanUty  steps  into  the  picture. 

As  their  first  acts  both  Andrew  Johnson 
and  Harry  Truman  pledged  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  their  dead  leaders. 

Both  meu  were  sincere  and  ponsesaed  the 
best  intenUons.  but  let  tis  hope  the  parallel 
stops  there. 

On  the  day  of  Lincoln's  death,  when  the 
Nation  was  proatrale  with  grief.  Uttle  men 
in  Washington  got  together  and  started 
scheming  tow  they  could  undo  Lincoln's 
program. 

For  years  Congress  and  northern  business 
interests  had  been  restive  under  the  wartime 
powers  of  President  Lincoln,  and  now  was 
their  chance  to  do  to  Johnson  what  they  had 
not  dared  to  do  to  Old  Abe. 

Tb  their  sxirprlae  they  found  that  Johnson 
was  an  honest  ouuq  who  meant  what  he  said 
about  carrying  out  Uncoln's  policiea. 

There  are  still  Copperheads  In  Congress. 
Industry,  and  Journalism  today,  and  they, 
too.  wlU  discover  that  Harry  Truman  Is  also 
honest  and  sincere  in  what  he  saya. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  they,  like 
their  counterparts  of  Johnson's  day.  will  try 
to  gang  up  to  ruin  him  and  the  Rooaevelt 
program. 

They  made  Johnaon's  name  a  thing  for 
ridicule,  and  lost  the  peace  Lincoln  had 
fought  to  win. 

The  Nation  still  bears  the  scars  of  that 
reconstruction  period. 

Let  ua  hope  for  our  sake,  and  the  world's 
sake,  that  Harry  Truman  is  given  the  chance 
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denied  Andrew  Johnson  by  power-hungry 
Congreas  and  profit-hungry  Industry  and  a 
bate-Inoculated  press. 

These  are  extraordinary  times  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  was  an  extraord  nary  President. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  change  in 
the  White  House  will  put  a  strain  on  our 
public  machinery  and  a  strain  on  all  of  us. 

There  Is  no  reason,  howe\er,  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

It  is  well  to  look  facts  In  th<!  face  and  take 
account  of  all  the  unhappy  potentialities 
which  the  situation  holds. 

But  it  la  also  well  to  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dency has  a  way  of  lifting  me  3  and  expand- 
ing their  minds  and  their  powers. 

Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  much  bigger 
m:in  at  his  death  than  he  hatl  been  In  1932 
when  first  elected. 

Like  most  of  our  recent  V.ce  Presidents, 
Mr.  Truman  is  more  or  less  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  he  did  effective  work  as  a 
Senator  and  he  has  shown  quulities  of  mind 
and  character  which  encourage  the  hope  that 
he  wUl  not  faU  his  country  in  this  trying 
time. 

Let  us  also  hope  that  the  Araerican  people 
will  not  fall  the  new  Presldeit  In  the  en- 
deavors he  has  pledged  hUr.8elf  to  carry 
through. 


Oldsters   Are  Forgotten  Men! 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 


OF 


than  thoee  faced  by  the  younger  men,  and 
they  are  worried. 

The  overage  group  receives  no  special  con- 
Elderatlon  in  the  demobilization  plan.  It  Is 
just  as  well.  The  oldsters  should  not  have 
to  wait  for  VE-day  to  be  discharged — they 
shotild  be  given  that  white  paper  now. 

Setting  up  a  demobilization  plan  for  that 
small  group  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
There  are  not  enough  of  them  to  cause  any 
great  confusion  or  change  In  strategy.  Each 
man  35  or  over  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  a  discharge.  If  he  wants 
to  stay  In  service  let  him  stay.  If  he  wants 
to  get  out  let  him  out  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  If  he  holds  a  key  Job  find 
him  a  replacement  and  then  let  him  out. 
Above  all.  get  the  Job  done  before  the  maaa 
demobilization,  with  all  its  considerations, 
gets  under  way. 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF  coNNXcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfJENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  2L'.  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  ihe  following 
editorial  from  the  Army  Times  of  April 
21,  1945,  concerning  a  demobilization 
plan  for  men  in  the  service  who  have 
celebrated  their  thirty-fifth  birthdays: 

OLOSTCBS    ARI    FORGOTTEN    MEN 

In  an  organization  the  size  of  the  United 
States  Army  there  always  a.-e  a  few  for- 
gotten men.  In  the  Army  it  is  the  few 
thousands  who  have  celebrated  their  thirty- 
fifth  birthdays. 

These  oldsters  are  the  victims  of  circiim- 
Etances.  Their  draft  numbers  were  low. 
They  were  eligible  when  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  occasionally  readied  into  their 
age  brackets.  They  were  able  to  meet  the 
minimum  physical  standards  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  these  circumstances  they  would  still 
be  m  tweeds,  virtually  Immune  from  the 
draft. 

The  Army,  by  lowering  the  age  for  Induc- 
tion to  those  under  30.  has  admitted  that 
It  needs  and  wants  only  you:ig  men.  This 
Is  no  Insult  to  the  oldsters.  They  try  val- 
iantly to  be  good  soldiers,  snd  many  suc- 
ceed, but  age  has  slowed  most  of  them  down. 
They  Just  can't  keep  up  with  the  younger 
fellows. 

The  oldsters  face  a  serlcas  problem  In 
the  post-war  period.  If  forced  to  compete 
against  the  youngsters  In  a  heavy  labor 
market  they  probably  will  have  extreme  dif- 
ficulty finding  Jobs.  Many  Industries  In 
pre-war  years  would  not  hlrj  men  In  their 
age  groups.  Others  In  their  upper  thirties 
have  found  that  Army  life  and  training  have 
drained  their  strength  and  g;iven  them  odd 
mental  complexes — taking  orders  from 
"youngsters"  has  been  tough.  These  men 
rc-iUze  that  the  problems  o'  the  readjust- 
ment period  promise  to  be  much  more  acute 


V/hat  Are  Our  Pacific  War  Aimi? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald: 

What  Aai  Oua  Pacific  War  Aims? 

It  has  been  said  that  war  is  a  continuation 
of  politics.  It  Is  also  true  that  politics  is 
a  continuation  of  war. 

We  saw  the  first  of  these  truths  Illustrated 
when  World  War  No.  2  broke  out  In  Sep- 
tember. 1939.  as  a  result  of  peacetime  poli- 
tical stresses  and  strains  In  Europe.  It  was 
Illustrated  again  when  we  went  to  war 
against  Japan  as  a  result  of  Pacific  and  Asi- 
atic power  politics. 

Peacetime  politics — boundary  revisions,  re- 
parations schedules,  etc. — will  be  the  out- 
growth of  what  happens  in  the  war,  and 
will  be  roughly  determined  on  the  basis 
of  where  the  armies  stand  when  the  shoot- 
ing stops. 

The  future  of  Europe  after  the  war  Is  al- 
ready pretty  well  outlined  in  the  minds  of 
the  Allied  peoples.  Germany  is  to  be  torn 
up  and  hammered  down.  Russia  Is  to  be  the 
dominant  land  jwwer  as  regards  at  least  the 
eastern  half  of  Europe,  and  maybe  the  whole 
Continent.  The  rest  of  Europe  is  to  return 
pretty  much  to  the  status  quo  ante. 

But  as  far  as  the  Pacific  war  is  conce-ned, 
nothing  definite  about  Allied  war  alms  and 
objectives  has  been  decided  upon — or  if  any- 
thing definite  has  been  worked  out,  j^e 
Allied  p>eoples  have  not  been  told  of  It. 

A     StraJECT    FOB     FRISCO 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  o|>enB  day 
after  tomorrow.  At  that  Conference,  this 
question  of  Allied  war  alms  In  the  Pacific 
should  be  thoroughly  discussed.  The  time 
Is  ripe  for  such  discussion.  In  view  of  the 
facts  that  the  German  war  la  to  all  appear- 
ances in  its  last  stages  and  that  the  United 
States  effort  in  the  Pacific  war  is  often  de- 
scribed these  days  as  being  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  most  pressing  phase  of  the  question 
from  the  American  point  of  view  Is  how  much 
of  the  total  Pacific  war  burden  the  United 
States  Is  to  carry  from  here  on. 

We  have  done  95  percent  of  the  work  of 
booting  the  Japs  northward  from  the  Solo- 
mons and  westward  from  the  Marshalls,  of 
cutting  their  navy  down  by  perhaps  66  per- 
cent, of  blasting  their  cities,  of  cutting  theUr 


sea  routes  to  Indochina,  Malaya.  Burma,  and 
the  East  Indies. 

We  have  now  won  most  of  our  war  with 
Japan,  so  far  as  our  primary  interests  go. 
We  shall  have  won  It  entirely  when  Mac- 
Arthur  has  finished  cleaning  the  Japs  out  of 
the  Philippines,  and  our  naval  and  land  forces 
have  -nailed  down  a  few  more  Pacific  Islands 
which  we  can  use  as  sea  and  air  bases  to 
contain  Japan  as  long  as  we  keep  those  bases 
up  t<3  par. 

Wlut  happens  then? 

DO  WE  DO  n  ALL? 

Do  we  go  on  to  throw  the  Japs  out  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  Malaya.  Burma.  French 
Indochina.  Hong  Kong.  Shanghai,  and  even 
China  Itself?  After  that  rather  hefty  task 
Is  done,  do  we  hand  those  places  back  to  their 
former  owners — the  Dutch.  British.  French, 
and  Chinese — free  of  charge,  and  guarantee 
their  quiet  and  peaceable  poweaalon  of  those 
places  forever  after? 

Or  do  we  a-sk  that  the  British  especlElly, 
and  the  Dutch.  French,  and  Chinese  accord- 
ing to  their  ability,  do  the  land  fighting  to  get 
those  places  back,  while  our  Navy  cooperates 
to  the  best  of  its  ability? 

Then,  too,  how  about  Russia?  Ruasla  Is 
understood  to  want  to  get  Manchuria  from 
the  Japs,  if  no  more.  Manchuria,  under  the 
name  of  Manchukuo.  is  a  nice  prtze.  with 
600.000  square  miles,  some  40.000.000  people, 
extremely  fertile  soil,  and  large  iron,  gold, 
coal,  and  oil  shale  deposits.  But  it  will  re- 
quire a  bit  of  taking.  The  Japs  have  manned 
It  with  a  lot  of  their  best  troops,  and  pre- 
sumably have  spotted  fortlficatlona  here  and 
there  of  the  kind  our  boys  have  run  Into  on 
Iwo  Jlma.  Okinawa,  and  elsewhere. 

Do  our  boys  take  Manchuria  away  from  the 
Japs  and  give  it  to  Russia  free  of  charge,  as 
a  graceful  addition  to  the  $9,000,000,000  worth 
of  United  States  war  material  we  have  already 
given  Russia  free  of  charge? 

If  these  are  the  plans  for  the  Pacific  war, 
we  can  expect  to  be  fighting  In  the  Pacific  for 
a  number  of  years  to  come,  and  to  lose  quite 
a  few  of  our  boys.  Japan  still  has  some  5,000,- 
000  soldiers,  most  of  whom  are  tough  fighting 
men. 

Or  Is  It  our  plan  to  concern  ourselves  main- 
ly from  now  on  with  our  own  Pacific  safety — 
to  invite  the  Philippines  to  Join  us  as  our 
49th  State,  and  to  make  the  Philippines  the 
key  bastion  in  a  network  of  defenses  for  the 
continental  United  States?  Do  we  let  our 
allies  do  most  of  their  own  fighting  to  get 
their  Far  East  empires  back? 

Our  leaders  have  told  us  nothing  definite— 
except  that  mlliUry  men  have  been  saying 
lately  that  after  Germany  Is  beaten  a  lot  of 
our  best  European -war  troops  must  ba  sent 
at  once  to  the  Pacific. 

These  matters  should  be  talked  over  at  San 
Francisco.  Then  they  should  be  passed  on 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Young  Men't 
Republican  Club  of  Waterbury,  Cona. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNNBCTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club  of  Waterbury.  Conn., 
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on  April  17.  1945.  extendlnR  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  club  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

TouMa   MXM'S  RtrUVUCAM 

(Xxn  or  WATnurmr, 
WatrTl<urg.  Conn..  ApHl  It.  1945. 
Hod.  JoasPH  B.  Tai^ot. 

HouM-  Office  Building, 

Washuigton.  D.  C. 
DBAS  an:  At  a  meeting  held  last  evening 
the  following  resolution  wm  adopted: 

"Be  tt  reacltec'.  That  the  Toung  Men's  Re- 
publican  Club  c>f  Waterbury.  Conn.,  in  as- 
aembly  held  on  April  17.  IMS.  doea  hereby 
go  on  record  to  publicly  extend  Ita  deepest 
sympathy  to  th?  wife  ol  our  late  and  be- 
lored  Commander  In  Chief,  PranUln  D. 
Rooaevelt." 

Also.  It  was  rei^uested  that  you  Incorporate 
the  above  reaolv.tion  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CowoaasszoNAL  l\xcoao 

Thanking  yo\i  for  your  attention,  we  re- 
main. 

Sincerely  your«, 

^OtJMG  MiN  S   RXPtTBLICAN 

CtiTa  or  WATxaauaT. 
8.unnD.  Cxxvxso,  President, 
ElzMBT  A.  CoaoxN.  Secretary. 
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A  S^inare  Deal  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAaSACHTJSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  RBPRiSENTATIVFS 

Weiinei-day.  Arml  25.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appean?d  in  the  April  21.  1945. 
edition  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Evening 
Record : 

A  mavuLM  MAX.  roa  postal  woaxBis 

liany  weeka  iriave  passed  since  the  Post 
OfBce  Cammitte*  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concluded  public  branngs  en  a  msas- 
tire  giving  pocuU  workers  their  first  actujd 
Increase  in  pay  t  a  30  years. 

But.  aa  C.  W  Doherty,  president  of  tlie 
National  AssoclaUon  of  Letter  Camera  pomts 
cut  In  a  lett«r  printed  elsewhere  en  thU  page, 
there  is  still  no  assurance  that  the  measure 
will  be  approved 

It  haa  not  eve:i  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee as  yet.  although  there  was  no  effective 
opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  public  hear- 
loga  and  indeed  an  almcst  complete  lack  ot 
any  oppoaitlon. 

Until  the  committee  reports,  the  measure 
eanoot  be  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Repie- 
aentatlves  and  the  necessary  approval  of  the 
Senate  cannot  be  obtained. 

Con»?quently.  "his  Imtxjrtant  mensure  is  aa 
aecurely  blocked  as  if  the  prevailing  opinion 
In  Con-tress  opposed  it — whereas,  nearly  the 
entire  memberah  p  of  Congress  has  expresaed 
▼igoroua  and  seeoilngly  sincere  approval  of  It. 

Apparently  something  la  needed  to  tt!r 
Congress  out  of  ita  apathetic  mind  about 
this  matter. 

If  thU  seaaion  of  Oongresa  fails  to  act 
upon  the  matter  of  raising  the  salary  stand- 
ard* of  poatal  workers,  as  so  many  aeasiocs 
have  done  befon-  It.  there  u  more  Involved 
than  an  lnjustio» — although  that  should  be 
■tittclently  persuasive. 

Ttie  stark  reality  confronting  the  pmstal 
worker*  ot  the  Watlon.  if  this  measure  faiu 
acala.  t*  that  th«y  are  not  only  gomg  to  be 
dnatod  an  tncrcaae  m  pay.  bu:  are  actually 
goa>f  to  suffer  a  drastic  reduction. 
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or  CONff^mCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajril  25.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMAN>I.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  th ;  folloying  article 
by  one  of  the  outstanding  an ily ileal  ex- 
perts on  this  war.  Ms  j.  George  Fielding 
Eliot,  appearing  Aprt  14.  1M5.  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribjune.  Major  Eliot's 
inspiring  article  on  i  our  late  beloved 
President  Roosevelt  eiishrines  him  In  the 
hearts  of  men  as  nqt  only  our  gifted 
leader  In  peacetime 
strategist  in  wartime 
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RoosavKLT  Called  Most  Banj:aANT  or  thz 
Nations  Wa* Pkxsidxnts — Moax Than  Any- 
ONX  Elsx.  He  AsstTSCo  Dxjxat  of  Axis  Aims — 
His  Foresight  and  Cndis^tanoing  of  Basic 
Stkaiegy  Pavu)  Wat  fob  Victory 

(By  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

The  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
taken  from  this  Nation  a  great  President  and 
a  great  war  leader — perhaps  the  ablest  war- 
time Commander  in  Chief  in  our  history. 
No  President  since  Washington — with  the 
possible  exception  of  Theodore  Roosevelt — 
has  so  well  understood  the  basic  strategical 
needs  and  interests  of  this  Nation.  No 
President  before  hira  has  led  the  Nation  in 
war  with  such  competence,  indeed,  such 
brilliance,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

During  his  term  of  office  there  arose  the 
most  terrible  danger  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
to  the  concept  of  individual  human  rights 
and  dignity  which  free  peoples  of  the  world 
have  had  to  face  sine?  the  Dark  Ajjes.  The 
basic  principle  upon  which  this  Republic  was 
founded,  that  the  state  exists  to  serve  and 
to  protect  the  individual  in  the  exercise  of 
his  inalienable  rights,  was  directly  assailed 
by  powerful  forces  which  were  dedicated  to 
the  view  that  the  individual  exists  only  to 
be  the  slave  of  the  state.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning President  Roosevelt  saw  the  real 
nature  of  this  threat,  recognized  it  as  a 
threat  not  only  to  Britain  and  Francs  and 
China  but  to  ourselves  and  to  freedom  every- 
where, and  opposed  it  with  all  his  energies. 
The  venomous  attacks  upon  him  by  our 
German  and  Japanese  enemies  show  clearly 
that  they  recognized  in  him  the  arch  foe  of 
their  evil  designs.  More  than  any  other 
human  being.  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  brought 
about  the  defeat  and  downfall  of  those 
designs. 

WON  arvTsioN  or  NXUTKALrrT 
When  Hitler  launched  his  legions  acres.'! 
the  Polteh  frontier  and  beean  his  attempted 
conquest  of  Europe.  President  Rcosevelt  saw 
further  than  the  ruins  of  Warsaw.  He  knew 
that  in  very  truth  our  frontiers  were  on  the 
Rhine:  that  is.  he  knew  that  the  security 
of  the  North  .Atlantic  was  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  he  knew 
that  If  Britain  and  Prance  and  the  Low 
Cotmtries  went  down,  the  Atlantic  ap- 
proaches to  our  eastern  seaboard  would  be  In 
the  hands  of  our  enemies.  Therefore,  he 
secured  revision  of  the  neutrality  laws  so 
that  we  could  supply  Britain  and  Prance,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  pressed  for  a  greatly 
accelerated  naval-buUding  program,  the  so- 
called  two-ocean  Navy. 

In  these  measures,  and  In  the  pollcv  which 
they  implied,  the  country  was  far  from 
united  behind  the  President.  During  the 
spring  of  1940.  dissension  Increased,  but  the 
fall  of  Prance  In  the  summer  of  that  year 
shocked  most  of  us  Into  some  understanding 
of  our  real  danger.  The  President  acted 
swiftly  to  take  advantage  of  this  change  in 
public  sentiment.  Having,  on  his  own  re- 
sponslbUity.  sent  all  the  avaUable  small  arms 
and  field  artillery  in  the  country  to  arm  the 
British  pecple  against  possible  Invaaion,  be 
sponsored  and  drove  tlirou';h  Congrass  the 
selective-service  act— the  first  prace-tlme 
conscription  law  in  our  history.  That 
measure  gave  us  months  of  advantage  when 
war  came  to  us. 

Stm  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  Atlantic 
sea  lanes,  where  German  U-boats  were  cut- 
ting sharply  into  our  shlpmenu  to  Great 
Britain,  the  President  enghieered  the  famous 
deatroyer  deal  by  which  60  American  de- 
stroyers were  transferred  to  the  British  Navy 
in  return  for  a  number  cf  Atlantic  bases 
which  would  give  us  far  better  security 
should  disaster  come  to  Brluin.  Anxious 
also  about  political  diseenslon  at  home,  the 
President  took  the  remarkably  foreslghted 
and  courageous  step  of  appointing  two  lead- 
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Ing  Republicans — Henry  L.  3timson  and 
Frank  Knox — as  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy,  respectively,  appolntmen*^  which  the 
country  had  no  subsequent  rea:ion  to  regret. 

INCKEASED    naval   PROTECTION 

Early  in  1941  the  Lend-Lease  Act  increased 
our  power  to  aid  Britain  and  ether  nations 
fighting  Germany.  Again  there  was  bitter 
opposition  from  those  who  could  not  see 
the  reality  of  the  danger.  Aga  n  the  Presi- 
dent prevailed.  There  followed  increases  in 
our  naval  protection  to  the  Ndrth  Atlantic 
sea  lanes,  with  American  bas^  :n  Greenland 
and  Iceland.  In  July,  Japanese  aggression 
hi  French  Indo-China  brought  the  cutting 
c3  of  oil  supplies  to  Japan.  Ir  August  the 
dramatic  mid-Atlantic  meeting  between  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
electrified  the  world  and  brougat  new  hope 
to  millions  of  hearts. 

The  actual  coming  of  war — with  the 
treacherous  Japanese  attack  oii  Pearl  Har- 
bor— found  this  Nation  better  p-epared  than 
for  any  other  war  in  our  histoiy.  We  were 
not.  of  course,  fully  prepared,  or  even  well 
prepared.  But  comparison  wl.h  the  past 
shows  how  much  had  been  acccmplished  by 
the  foresight  and  determination  of  the 
President. 

As  Commander  In  Chief  the  President  was 
Immediately  confronted  by  the  necessity  tor 
a  fundamental  decision:  Should  the  power 
of  this  country  be  thrown  first  against  Ger- 
many, or  against  Japan?  Obviously  we  could 
not  divide  our  forces,  or  we  risked  defeat 
everywhere  by  trying  to  be  s.rong  every- 
where. This  basic  military  principle,  we 
may  thank  God,  the  President  understood. 
He  chose  Germany  as  the  mosit  dangerous 
and  the  nearest  enemy,  and  events  have 
proved  that  he  chose  rightly. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  co- 
ordinate our  efforts  with  those  cf  our  British 
Commonwealth  allies,  and  for  this  purpose 
there  was  created — largely  at  the  President's 
Instigation — the  most  successful  agency  for 
the  higher  conduct  of  an  Allied  war  that 
military  history  records:  The  cocibined  chiefs 
o"  staff  which,  from  then  on.  almost  without 
friction  or  disagreement,  has  directed  the 
employment  all  over  the  world  Df  all  the  re- 
sources and  power  of  the  American  and 
British  nations  as  though  thty  were  one. 
Unity  of  purpose  and  effort.  Implemented 
by  unity  of  command.  Is  the  key  to  victory 
in  war.  That  lesson,  too,  the  ITesldent  un- 
derstood and  applied. 

CHOSE   war   leaders    WELL 

He  chose  his  military  leaders  well,  and  he 
supported  them  with  unswerving  loyalty. 
Never  in  our  history  have  our  armies  and 
fleets  been  so  ably  commanded  from  the 
very  outset  of  war.  Never  have  we  had  such 
an  unbroken  record  of  victor/  piled  upon 
victory  as  we  have  in  this  war,  ufter  our  first 
dismal  set-backs  In  the  Pacific.  That  the 
President  was  wholly  the  author  of  these  vic- 
tories he  would  be  the  last  to  wish  that  any- 
one should  assert,  but  he  made  -hem  possible 
by  his  wise  choice  of  leaders,  by  his  clear 
understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of 
strategy,  and  by  his  ability  to  mobilize  behind 
the  fighting  forces  the  full  resDurces  of  the 
American  Nation. 

Now.  In  the  very  hour  of  victory  over  his 
most  dangerous  foe.  In  the  bright  promise  of 
victory  in  the  Pacific  as  well,  our  great  war 
President  Is  Uken  from  us.  The  God  who 
has  watched  over  the  destlniei  of  this  Re- 
public from  its  earliest  days  has.  in  His  Infi- 
nite wisdom,  thought  best  to  call  His  servant 
home  to  rest.  But  the  Republic  Uvea  on.  It 
lives  because  it  Is.  and  always  has  been, 
greater  than  any  single  man  It  survived 
the  loss  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  another  hotur 
of  victorv  and  trial.  It  will  survive  the  loss 
of  Frankim  Roosevelt  In  this  s:rangely  simi- 
lar hour.    Lincoln  gave  his   life   that  the 


Union  might  be  preserved:  he  died  before  he 
knew  that,  from  the  wreck  of  war.  a  stronger 
and  more  enduring  Union  would  arise. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  gave  his  life  that  a 
greater  Union — a  Union  of  all  peace-loving 
peoples  to  achieve  peace  and  guard  the  hard- 
won  heritage  of  freedom — might  rise  from  the 
desolation  of  a  more  terrible  war  than  Lin- 
coln ever  imagined.  He.  too,  died  before  he 
saw  the  fulfillment  of  his  vision.  To  us  who 
remain  behind  he  left  the  heritage  and  the 
responsibility  of  that  vision,  that  bright  hope 
from  which  his  purpose  never  turned  aside. 

He  gave  us  victory.  We  shall  not  fall  to 
harvest  the  fruits  ot  victory — the  just  and 
enduring  peace  which  shall  forever  be  his 
shining  monument  in  the  hearts  and  mem- 
ories of  freemen  throughout  this  world. 


The  Late  President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or   MISSOITRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  cARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  tribute  to  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  by  a  Negro  pastor  of 
Festus,  Mo.,  published  in  the  Tri-City 
Independent,  of  Festus.  Mo.,  Thursday, 
April  19.  1945: 

NEGRO  PASTOR  PATS  TRIBUTE  TO  LAT«  PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 

"I  have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  own 
eyes:  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thither." 
Deuteronomy  34:  4. 

There  comes  a  time  In  the  lives  of  men 
when  aa  a  unit,  they  are  prone  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  God;  that  time  comes  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  will  of  God,  executed,  seems 
to  strike  a  hurting  blow  to  our  own  wiU,  and 
we  are  left  bewildered  amid  the  wreckage  of 
our  own  plans.  When  we  have  appraised  our- 
selves of  the  power  of  God  as  the  Supreme 
Being  and  Divine  Intellect,  and  throtigH  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  works  of  all  nature  we 
are  made  to  understand  that  He  Himself  has 
set  the  course  of  the  history  of  mankind;  and 
as  surely  as  the  succession  of  the  seasons 
or  the  fixed  course  of  the  celestial  bodies  of 
the  universe,  the  course  of  mankind's  his- 
tory is  Inevitable  and  the  plans  of  God  Im- 
mutable. 

It  Is  said  that  history  moves  In  a  cycle.    U 
we  are  to  use  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  proof, 
then  we  are  assured  that  history  has  once 
again  completed  a  cycle,  and  we  find  oiu- 
selves  where  the  children  of  Israel  were  on 
that  memorable  morning,  when  they  s^d 
silent  and  gricf-strlcken  on  the  plain  of  *t«b 
In  mute  farewell  to  a  leader  whom  they  had 
con^e  to  love  and  depend  upon  during  their 
quest  for  a  God-promised  land  of  tranqulURy 
and  contentment.     Though  Israel  may  have 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  God.  who  had  called 
away  their  great  leader,  they  couW   never, 
so  long  as  they  remained  mortal,  have  rea- 
lized the  ecstasy  and  Joy  which  must  have 
overcome  him  there  at  the  top  of  Mount 
Plsgah.  as  he  enjoyed  the  special  privilege  of 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes  that  which  had 
heretofore  been  only  a  40-year  dream.    Surely 
he  must  have  felt  the  glory  of  God  as  he 
heard  the  voice  speaking  to  him.  saying.  "I 
have  caused  thee  to  see  It  with  thine  eyes,  but 
thou  Shalt  not  go  over  thither." 

Yes;  mankind  stands  in  grief  for  the  loss 
of  a  great  leader  who  has  led  the  way  over 
la  years  through  the  wilderness  of  dlaUlu- 


slon  and  chaos,  holding  high  a  torch  for 
the  hopeless  to  see,  and  assuring  the  low 
in  spirit  that  God  had  prepared  a  land  of 
promise  for  those  who  have  the  courage  to 
press  onward. 

The  land  of  promise,  as  visualized  by 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  was  a  new  world, 
not  unlike  the  One  World  of  the  Immortal 
Wendell  WlUkle;  a  new  world  wrought  of 
drastic  social,  economic,  and  moral  changes 
which  wculd  make  for  peace. 

His  was  a  new  world  wherein  the  most 
Important  cog  was  the  common  man — the 
underdog,  the  down-trodden — whose  race, 
color,  or  creed  played  absolutely  no  part  in 
the  final  determination  of  his  status.  His 
was  a  promised  land  wherein  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness  became  more 
than  an  expression  of  eloquence,  and  wherein 
the  strong  would  stand  as  a  protecting  wall 
to  secure  the  Integrity  and  God-given  rights 
of  the  weak. 

All  mankind  has  lost  a  great  leader,  but 
the  Negro  and  the  colored  peoples  of  the 
world  have  lost  what  seems  to  have  been 
our  best  friend — one  of  the  greatest  friends 
that  a  minority  people  of  any  era  of  history 
could  have  ever  had.  Lincoln  gave  to  tis 
freedom,  but  It  was  P.  D.  R.  who.  when  the 
odds  were  all  against  us.  gave  us  the  courage 
to  fight  for  our  rightful  place  In  the  society 
of  men. 

We  are  tempted  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  God,  who  gave  and  has  taken  away  this 
jgre&t  friend,  but  we  know  that  God  moves 
in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to  perform. 
If  God  has  promised  a  new  world,  and  had 
sent  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  lead  \is  on  the 
journey,  then  that  new  world  Is  just  over 
the  hill:  though  we  may  not  understand, 
even  as  the  children  of  Israel  failed  to  under- 
stand. God  shall  provide  for  us  to  come  into 
that  place. 

Truly  we  are  bowed  In  sorrow  and  stricken 
with  tears,  but  somewhere  in  the  lofty 
heights  of  moral  achievements,  beyond  the 
calculations  of  man.  Franklin  Roosevelt  stood 
last  Thursday,  amidst  the  clouds  of  glory — 
honored  by  God.  yes,  glorified  by  God — and 
beheld  the  world  of  promise.  Out  from  the 
echoes  of  good  reports  from  our  armed  forces 
on  the  far-flung  battlefields,  he  must  have 
heard  the  voice  of  God  as  he  lay  in  uncon- 
sciousness, saymg,  "I  have  caused  thee  to  see 
it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  thither."  He  must  have  flashed  that 
friendly  smile  to  us  who  stand  In  the  valley 
below,  and  with  his  eyes  wet  from  the  miat 
of  unshed  tears,  he  must  have  stepped  Into 
formation — our  Commander  in  Chief  at  at- 
tention in  the  ranks  of  the  imracrial :  Moses, ' 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Llr.ccln. 

As  a  minority  people,  he  has  left  on  record 
words  of  encouragement,  which  ought  to  give 
us  new  hope  in  the  years  to  come:  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself." 

Rev.  F.  LxMoTNx  WurrLocK. 


Missouri  River  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLE5  B.  HOEVEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  April  25, 194S 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in   opposiUon  to 


Ill 


Aidai 
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8.  555,  known  as  the  Murray  Missouri 
Valley  Authoilty  btll: 

Wbereaa  th«  United  States  Army  engineers 
hsve  had  undtT  their  jurudiction  the  con- 
trol of  proj*ct«  concerned  with  the  develop* 
jnent  of  the  Mleeourl  River;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
and  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion have  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  Mj- 
sourl  River.  iii:a  ned  through  practical  experU 
cnce  over  s  period  cf  many  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  adapted,  and  the  President  has  signed, 
legtslation  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  under  the  coordinated 
Pick -Sloan  plans;  and 

Whereas  certain  Interests  are  seeking  to 
Impose  an  authority  over  the  entire  Missouri 
Basin  pattem(!d  after  the  T.  V.  A.,  which 
would  Ignore  all  of  the  plans  and  work  al- 
ready accomplished  by  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation; 
and 

Whereas  the  Blcux  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, being  especially  concerned  with  the 
progress  of  this  project  with  the  least  pos- 
sible preliminary  delay:  and 

Whereas  the  substitution  of  an  M.  V.  A. 
plan  would  uiiduiy  delay  the  furtherance  of 
said  project  and  would  otherwise  be  inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  entire  valley: 
Therefore.  b«  It 

lUsolved.  Tliat  we,  the  B.:;ard  of  Directors 
of  the  Sioux  City  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
conuneiul  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  * 
for  their  action  la  authorizing  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  and  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  proceed  to  completion,  their  pro- 
posed projects  for  Missouri  River  develop- 
ment: Be  It  further 

Mesolvfd.  That  we  commit  ourselves  to 
being  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  as  outlined  in 
S.  556.  known  as  the  Murray -Missouri  Val- 
ley Authority  bill,  and  respectfully  urge  our 
congressional  delegates  to  use  their  Influence 
In  the  Interest  of  defeating  the  above  pro- 
posed legislation  at  such  time  as  It  may  be 
placed  before  Congress  for  consideration. 

(The  Sioux  City  Real  Estate  Board  of  Slouz 
City.  Iowa,  unanimously  adopted  a  similar 
resolution  tmder  date  of  April  11,  IMo.) 


trained  United  States 


SdTaffc  Ace  in  Twif  licst  Task 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MaasACHTsnTS 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OP  RKPRKSBNTATIVES 

Wedncsdav.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  the  following  article  by 
Lawrence  R.  Goldberg,  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Boston  Post  April  1.  1945. 
Salvacx  Ac«  w  Toccrxst  Task— Bat  Stat* 
WtzAso  Past  Ovskcomino  All  Soits  or 
DirricuLTna  in  CUAazNc  HaawMi  or  Ma- 

(By  Lawrence  R  Goldberg) 
^ir  Mlvaglng  wlmardy.  under  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  wartime  conditions,  50- 
y«ar-old.  ni|ged  and  fabulous  Ocmmodore 
WUUam  A.  SuUivmn.  of  Lawrcno*  and  Win- 
chmter,  takes  top  honcvs. 

Hire*  ywan  after  supervising  the  raising 
at  tha  n.tt3-ton.  Ml -foot  Normandie—in 
the  tmo»  d  meanings  that  it  couldn't  be 
rtwia    thia  AjmIotv  and  U.  I.  T.  schooled  and 


naval  o9cer.  has  been 


chosen  for  the  impossible  task  of  clearing  up 
Manila  Harbor,  recofaiixed  ai  the  greatest 
salvage  Job  in  hlstori. 

The  harbor  and  bay  ^nust  be  cleared — with- 
in a  specified  time — of  more  than  300  hulks, 
either  scuttled  by  tl|e  Japs  as  blocl(shl;», 
sunk  by  American  l>*mbs,  or  destroyed  by 
Admiral  George  Dewey's  Qeet  in  1&S8. 

SAUK   IJf  ICISNCT 

This  is  Sullivan's  aasignment  and  he  has 
promised  the  Navy  Department  that  It  will 


be  done  with  the  same 


that  marked  his  carrj  ing  out  of  the  assign- 
ments he  received  vhlle  In  the  European 
theater  of  war  to  cleai  the  harbors  of  Naples, 


Cherbourg,    Granville 


Boulogne.  Calais.  Mar^Ule,  Casablanca,  and 
Port  Lejautey. 

Operating  under  hli  direction — and  by  his 
side  on  the  ocean's  b)ttom  amidst  specially 
devised  booby  traps  ai  ranged  among  and  at- 
tached to  the  huilcs  and  blocks  that  must  be 
moved — wUl  be  a  cratk  team  of  Army  and 


Navy  divers,  second  to 
their  special  dlsposa 


none  in  the  world.     At 
ipill  be  a  flock  of  blue- 


prints  and   lessons   guthered   and   Improved 
lipon  by  the  comraoqore  as  a  result  of  the 


Pearl  Hartx>r  disaster, 
ment.  and  his  clearing 
ing  the  past  4  years. 
A  human  d>-namo 


the  Normandie  experi- 
of  European  ports  dur- 

of  ener^  and  drive 


Indefatigable  and  at  his  best  when  the  going 


(born   at  b2i  Andover 
nuiking  his  home  with 
Lebanon  Street.  Win- 
chester, wiien  the  w^r  starbid)    is  a  happy 

intelligence  and  good 
and  conditions  permit 
him  to  relax.    On  st±h  occiislons  all  these 


la  toughest — SuUlvan 
Street.  Lawrence,  and 
his  sister  Margaret  on 


mixture  of  sparkling 
nature  when  the  hour 


who  come  in  contact 
soual  magnetism. 


vlth  him  feel  his  per- 


At  work,  howerer 
mined  every  8 
santly — literally  wearing 
Btacles  may  be  In  the 
any  sucii  complaint 
is  Impossible. 

As  an  example  of 
supervising  the  ralslnf 
▼olvcd.  the  fcP.owlng 

Portholes  closed,  3 
deck  openings  patches 
and  scrap  removed:  5 
ture  removed:  8.000 
cleared:    lO.OOO  cubic 
240.500  board  feet  of 
as  shoring  and  bulkhead 
and  small  patches  plac^ 
patches.  150  tons;  1 
to  ship;  40  ten-inch. 
Inch  salvage  pumps 
pumping  40  000  tons 
men  employed  on 
salvage.  M.TSOOOO. 

And  the  Normandie 


685 
28 


Pit 


wreck 


efficiency  and  dispatch 


St.   Malo.    Le   Havre. 


POUNBrrO    AWAT 

be 


Is  do(?ged  and  deter- 

econd — jpoundlng  away  Inces- 

down  whatever  ob- 

'  ?ay — never  recognizing 

t  hat  the  task  at  hand 

w|hat  hl»  assignment  of 
of  the  Normandie  In- 
lets are  cited: 

5.447  square  feet  of 

6.000  tons  of  debris 

(00  tons  of  superstruc- 

psunds  of  broken  glass 

f&Tda  of  mud  moved; 

lumber  placed  by  divers 

Is;  4.500  wedges,  plugs. 

by  divers;  weight  of 

tons  of  concrete  added 

Six -Inch,  and  25  tiu-ee- 

into  action  aboard. 

c|f  water  per  hotir;  700 

70  divers;  cost  of 


1  as  floated  on  schedule. 

MAWT    DOPICULTIXS 

8o  that  the  reader  nay  get  a  better  Idea 
of  /ust  what  Commoc  ore  Sullivan  faces  in 
hto  new  assignment,  tlie  following  facts — es- 
tablished by  proper  and  efficient  reconnais- 
sance above  and  below  the  waterline — are 
Cited  in  connection  witf  conditions  in  Manila 
waters: 

Submerged  or  partlj^  submerged  there  are 
62  large  vessels,  each  ih  excess  of  2,000  tons; 
68  small  craft  in  the  i  northern  hall  of  the 
harbor;  SO  small  craft  Ui  a  half-mUe  of  the 
Pasig  River  tip  to  Joi^  Bridge;  21  vessels 
chained  bow  to  stem  and  sunk  across  a  10,- 
000-yard  stretch  from  ^e  yacht  basin  to  the 
main  breakwater;  6  sh^  blocking  the  chan- 
nel entrance  through  1b«  breakwater  to  the 
deep-«ea  piers;  and  t  libipe  lying  alongside 
piera  7  and  ft. 


In  addition,  a  hundred  or  more  craft  of 
various  siees,  including  the  20.000-ton  Dewey 
drydock  towed  out  there  in  1904,  scattered 
over  the  bay  bottom. 

At  this  writing  Sullivan's  men  have  al- 
ready patched  and  hauled  one  of  the  3.C00- 
ton  blockshlps  from  the  mouth  of  the  Faalg 
and  opened  the  river  to  traffic.  They  expect 
to  blow  a  second  one  from  the  channel  soon. 

HAKOCST    A«CA 

The  most  difficult  area  Is  the  narrow  en- 
trance through  the  tjrphoon  breakwater. 
where  the  Japi^ese  cleverly  sank  six  laige 
ships  in  the  28-foot  main  channel.  The 
bow  of  a  big  tanker  sticks  out  from  the  chan* 
nel  ledge  and  divers  will  tackle  that  first. 

Inside  the  breakwater  other  large  cm  ft 
block  the  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the 
typhoons  that  sweep  in  from  the  South  China 
Sea. 

On  the  north  side  of  pier  7,  Manila's  long- 
est, a  4. 000- ton  ship  la  submerged  on  its 
lieam-ends.  At  the  south  side  of  the  same 
pier  a  lO.OCO-ton  freighter  with  two  torpedo 
holes  presents  the  commodore  with  bis  mala 
problem. 

On  top  of  that  ship  the  Japanese  sank 
three  of  what  Sullivan  calls  "Sugar  Charleys." 
These  are  500-ton  wooden  coastal  craft,  a 
dozen  of  which  Sullivan's  men  have  already 
raised  in  the  harbor. 

"SUCAK   CHASLXTS" 

"They're  all  over  the  place."  Is  the  way 
the  Bay  State  salvaging  wizard  has  descrlljed 
the  situation  in  his  preliminary  report  to  the 
Navy  Department.  "One  contained  a  cargo 
of  children's  marbles  and  a  Chinaman  has 
been  carting  them  away  by  the  sackloads." 

On  the  same  side  of  pier  7,  according  to 
his  report,  lies  a  2.000-ton  interisland  steam- 
boat and  a  half  a  dozen  more  "Svigar  Char- 
leys" and  tugboats.  Sullivan  says  he  will 
also  have  to  deal  with  a  double-decker,  a 
Philippine  steamboat,  that  ran  on  top  of  a 
Spanish-American  War  wreck  8  years  ago. 

Three  enemy  warships,  including  a  light 
cruiser,  also  were  sunk  uear  the  mainland 
and  two  destroyers  are  lying  off  Cavite,  the 
commodore  reports. 

Each  vessel,  he  reveals,  poses  a  different 
problem. 

"But  It's  like  building  a  bridge:  you  as« 
semble  all  the  facu  first  and  the  job  solves 
Itself,"  he  says — to  lead  you  to  believe  it  is 
just  as  simple  and  easy. 

xrsia  BLUipaiNTs 

In  tackling  hulks  In  the  past  Sullivan  has 
obtained  as  many  blueprints  of  them  as  are 
available  from  merchant  marine  sources. 
Prom  these  he  studies  the  ship's  deck  and 
hull  plan.  Then  he  sends  down  his  diver — 
or  goes  down  himself — to  locate  and  patch 
holes  and  attach  air  pumps. 

Blueprints  are  not  always  avaUable  and 
hulks  don't  always  turn  out  to  be  what  they 
kxAed  like  at  first,  however,  and  then  the 
commodore  and  his  crews  run  Into  the  tin- 
expected  and  Into  plenty  of  trouble. 

One  help — for  example — that  Stilllvan  has 
been  Uckllng  at  the  breakwater  of  Manila, 
has  proved  particularly  pesky.  It  isn't  go- 
ing to  slow  up  the  conunodorc  or  cause  him 
to  be  late  In  clearing  Manila.  But  this  is 
what  he  has  to  say  about  that  one  single 
obstacle: 

-We  keep  on  plugging  holes  and  finding 
so  many  new  ones  that  I  suppose  we'll  have 
to  drive  in  toothpicks." 

In  the  face  of  the  terrific  salvaging  task 
ahead,  however,  Commodore  Sullivan  wants 
his  friends  and  acquaintances  back  home 
in  Lawrence  and  Winchester,  especially,  to 
know  that  not  only  will  the  Job  be  finished 
on  time,  but  tliat  some  of  the  enemy  freight- 
ers nmk  to  block  the  harbor  wotiid  sail 
again,  and  shorUy,  under  the  Yankee  flag. 
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H.  R.  2071 


EXTENSION  OF  REMivRKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  NATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speacer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  brief  which 
was  submitted  to  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  Committee  ay  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks  urging  approval  of  H.  R.  2071: 

You  are  hereby  advised  that  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Post  Office  <31erk8.  which 
represents  the  large  majority  of  these  em- 
ployees in  this  State,  favors  tlie  enactment 
of  the  Post  Office  Reclassification  bill,  H.  R. 
2071.  We  also  favor  the  amerdments  sug- 
gested by  the  National  Federation  of  Post 
Office  Clerks,  as  well  as  any  other  changes 
which  would  grant  additional  consideration 
to  postal  employees. 

The  justification  of  such  legislation  was 
recognized  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
during  the  past  session  and  resulted  In  the 
enactment  of  a  temporary  borus  bill.  The 
Wa.-  Labor  Board  has  adopted  what  is  known 
as  the  Little  Steel  formula,  which  was 
based  upon  the  Increase  In  li\lng  costs  be- 
tween January  1941  and  May  1942.  and  as  a 
result  employees  in  private  Industry  have 
received  Increases  In  wages  of  16  percent  since 
that  time. 

Postal  employees,  however,  have  not  re- 
ceived any  Increase  In  their  compensation 
since  1925.  and  we  feel  that  U  Is  unfair  to 
apply  the  same  formula  to  th<lr  basic  com- 
pensation that  was  vised  In  the  consideration 
of  salary  adJustmenU  of  private  industries 
employees,  whose  wages  had  b'jen  advancing 
on  numerous  occasions  prior  to  1941. 

It  might  also  be  noted  tliat  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Little  Steel  formula  the 
cost  of  living  has  greatly  Increased  and, 
while  there  is  a  variance  bet»7een  the  sta- 
tutics  of  the  Department  of  Ijabor  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Lat)oi-.  conservative 
estimates  show  an  increase  o:  well  over  30 
percent. 

It  has  been  long  and  universally  recognized 
that  postal  employees  are  highly  efficient  and 
skillfully  trained  and  underpa.d  in  compari- 
son to  wages  paid  for  similar  Icnowledge  and 
duties  In  other  industries. 

Over  35.000  of  these  employees  are  serving 
In  the  armed  forces  of  our  Nation.  As  a  result 
a  huge  additional  burden  hai  been  thrown 
upon  the  remaining  employees  The  manner 
in  which  this  greatly  reduced  force  has  han- 
dled the  greatly  increased  volume  of  mail 
during  the  past  few  years  Is  a  liigh  tribute  to 
the  loyalty  of  these  employees  Their  hours 
of  labor  have  been  lengthened  and  their  pro- 
duction greatly  increased. 

The  general  procedure  In  all  occupations 
coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  been  to  grant  employees 
time  and  one-half  for  overtlmi;  service.  This 
includes  all  work  in  excess  ol  40  hours  per 
week.  Postal  employees,  hcwever,  receive 
straight  pay  for  overtime,  and  that  rate  is 
not  computed  on  the  l>asl8  of  a  5-day,  a 
40-hour  week,  but  is  based  upon  a  48-ho\ir 
work  week  establUhed  in  1925—20  years  ago. 

We  urge  that  this  he  corrected  and  time 
and  one-half  be  paid  for  all  work  In  excess 
of  40  hours  per  week,  and  that  same  be  com- 
puted on  a  253-day-per  year  basis.  We  also 
request  that  some  consideration  be  granted 
employees    who    have    performed    long    and 


faithful  service  in  the  form  of  longevity  pay- 
ments. It  is  also  suggested  that  this  feature 
be  made  retroactive  to  a  degree  at  least 
so  as  to  adequately  compensate  employees 
who  have  rendered  many  years  of  service,  and 
many  of  whom  may  never  advance  to  the 
top  grade  if  the  bUl  should  be  enacted  in 
Its  present  form. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  that  the  salaries 
of  these  employees  have  lagged  considerai>ly 
behind  prevailing  rates  of  pay.  Also  that 
the  service  rendered  by  them  produces  reve- 
nue from  which  they  are  paid.  These  reve- 
nues are  higher  than  they  have  been  in  the 
history  of  our  Government  and  they  like- 
wise represent  the  great  burden  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  faithful  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

However,  we  are  vitally  Interested  In  se- 
curing the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2071.  along 
with  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  as 
well  as  those  mentioned  herein  and  any 
others  of  a  beneficial  nature  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


Reorganizing  Congress 


domains,  but  It  must  also  be  said  the  Con- 
gress did  very  little  about  it. 

It  ia  evident  that  many  congressional 
leaders  perceive  at  the  present  time,  when 
peace  Is  at  hand  In  Europe,  and  victory 
mounts  in  the  Fur  East,  that  the  country  will 
undergo  another  change,  the  reconversion  to 
peace.  They  understand  tiiat  it  will  be  far 
easier  in  these  dynamic  times  to  alter  their 
procedure  and  reform  and  streamline  the 
Congress  than  it  woiild  be  in  the  settled, 
prosy  times  when  there  are  no  wars,  no 
rumors  of  wars,  and  the  lethargy  of  peace 
settles  upon  the  Nation. 

That  Congress  needs  considerable  dtisting 
off  and  refurbishing  cannot  be  denied.  It  Is 
fortunate  that  President  Truman  has  worked 
and  taken  part  in  the  deliberations  of  Con- 
gress and  understands  the  problems. 

The  public  must  be  alert,  however,  as  they 
were  not  alert  in  the  tempestuous  days  of 
1932  to  1936,  to  prevent  an  abridgment  of  leg- 
islative power  by  the  executive  power  or  vice 
versa,  for  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  our 
Government  are  as  delicately  poised  as  a 
great  weight  on  the  point  of  a  needle.  Once 
the  balance  is  destroyed  the  whole  precious 
structure  of  democracy  may  crash. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  25, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  ^o  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  21,  1945, 
issue  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post: 

RXOSGANIZING  CONGKESS 

As  evidence  of  the  need  for  reorganization 
of  the  legislative  branches  of  our  National 
Government  there  are  at  least  20  different 
bills  before  the  Congress  seeking  In  one  re- 
form or  another  to  streamline  the  procedures 
and  create  a  more  efficient  deliberative 
assembly. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  generally  for  the  Nation 
that  the  Hovise  and  Senate  have  been  re- 
luctant to  revise  their  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, to  scuttle  the  al)£urd  cloture  rule  in 
the  Senate  and  get  a  firmer  grasp  upon  cur- 
rent problems  which  require  swifter  action  in 
the  Congress  than  Is  now  possible. 

One  of  the  chief  complaints  and  arguments 
of  the  wing  of  public  opinion  whose  tendency 
is  to  shun  world  cooperation  In  military 
measures  to  control  and  punish  aggressors  is 
that  Congress  must  not  yield  any  of  its  pres- 
ent powers  to  declare  war. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  a  revamping  of  C<Si- 
gress  to  permit  swifter  action  In  emergen- 
cies and  the  power  of  review  of  such  emer- 
gency action  by  later  amendment.  The 
whole  constitutional  provision  for  repeal  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  is  now  cum- 
i>ersome  and  ineffective,  yet  any  stiggestlon 
that  this  be  altered  would  arouse  a  tempest 
of  disapproval. 

But  even  the  most  stalwart  champions  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  now  admit  that  Congress  has  Just 
passed  throtigh  the  most  critical  years  of  Its 
life,  when  lU  Influence  diminished  steadily 
and  the  legislative  functions  were  swallowed 
up  by  Executive  orders.  It  is  doing  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  no  disservice  to  say  that 
the  Congress  resented  this  intrusion  upon  iU 


Total  Victory— Durable  Peace— We  Must 
Not  Fail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday.  April  25,  1945 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
most  important  conference  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  experience  begins  in  San 
FYancisco. 

We  look  back  to  the  signing  of  the 
Magna  Carta  as  an  outstanding  his- 
torical accomplishment  breathing  life 
into  an  instrument  advancing  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

We  look  back  to  the  formation  and 
the  adoption  of  our  own  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  the  second  great 
accomplishment  advancing  the  caiise  of 
the  common  people  and  again  breathing 
freedom  and  democracy  into  the  lives  of 
all  of  our  people. 

As  we  have  again  experienced  the 
horrors  and  tragedies  of  war — as  we  have 
sacrificed  our  blood  and  treasure,  to 
loosen  the  bonds  of  suffering  humanity 
and  to  prevent  the  enslavement  of  the 
peoples  throughout  the  world — yes,  and 
to  maintain  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
that  we  have  maintained  by  the  goodness 
and  mercy  of  God.  certainly  we  have 
realized  the  tremendous  Importance  and 
the  dire  necessity  of  world  security. 

So  today,  Mr.  Sjjeaker,  begins  a  con- 
ference of  the  peac<j-loving  and  free- 
dom-loving nations  of  the  world,  who 
are  determined  to  accept  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities of  bringing  about  another 
living  dociunent  for  the  advancement  of 
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humanity,  th*  cause  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  to  establish  peace  and  security 
In  an  effort  to  prevent  a  third  world  war. 
It  was  truly  said  by  our  beloved  and 
lamented  President  that  "We  see  peace 
in  enduring  peace.  More  than  an  end 
to  war  we  want  an  end  to  the  beginning 
of  ail  wars."  Never  was  there  a  greater 
challenge  to  a  people,  and  never  have 
we  been  more  determined  to  accept  this 
challenge  and  heed  the  responsibilities 
of  accomplishing  our  most  worthy  ob- 
jectives. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  result  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  to  be  of  such 
Importance  as  to  deternUne  If  the  "limit 
to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be 
our  doubts  of  today." 

Just  as  we  have  been  determined  to 
win  the  war.  and  victory  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching throughout  the  world,  so  shall 
we  determine  that  our  sacrifices  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  Unconditional  surrender 
is  the  only  way  to  end  barbarism,  to 
have  total  and  complete  victory,  which 
we  will  have:  It  cannot  be  anything  less. 

We  are  committed  to  the  destruction 
of  militarism  in  Germany  and  Japan  and 
all  they  possess  for  the  production  of 
weapons  of  war.  We  must  not  permit 
such  desperate  enemies  to  again  be 
armed  and  again  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

We  are  also  determined  that  the  enemy 
must  make  reparation  for  the  destruc- 
tion, terror,  and  devastation  they  have 
brought  upon  innocent  people  by  unholy 
aggression.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  those  guilty  of 
the  terrible  atrocities,  of  the  inhuman  and 
l>?astly  acts,  mast  suffer  the  penalty  for 
their  terrible  deeds.  These  war  crim- 
inals must  bs  sought  and  nm  down  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  necessary, 
brought  to  justice  and  severely  punished 
for  their  crimes.  They  must  be  exter- 
minated and  completely  and  permanent- 
ly removed  from  society. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  objec- 
tives, however,  will  never  be  realized  until 
we  establish  the  means  of  insuring  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween nations. 

We  must  not  make  the  mistakes  that 
were  made  following  the  last  World  War. 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  another 
world  «ar  that  will  completely  destroy 
our  civilization. 

The  Conference  at  San  Francisco  will 
decide  our  future.  It  w.U  determine  if 
the  nations  can  agree  on  an  international 
security  organization  that  will  give  to 
the  world  a  just  and  durable  peace,  an 
organisation  that  will  establish  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  all  nations  and  permit 
us  to  live  and  survive  and  work  together 
tn  a  peaceful  world. 

Our  brave  and  gallant  men  fighting 
throughout  the  world  are  conquering  our 
enemies,  they  are  bringing  us  victory,  but 
this  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  task  that 
lies  before  us.  We  must  finish  the  job 
and  insure  cur  victorious  armies  that  the 
final  objective,  peace,  lasting  peace.  wUl 
be  realised. 

We  must  not  fail— we  will  not  fail- 
to  complete  the  task  of  final  victory  and 
lasting  peace. 


FrankBa  Delai  o  Roosevelt 
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EXTENSION  O?  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  VAU(;HAN  GARY 
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Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  on  Franklin  Celano  Roosevelt  at 
the  convocation  exerc  ises  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond.  April  20,  1£45: 

Daan  HolUclaw.  men  ibers  of  the  taculty, 
ladies  aod  gentlemen.  1  am  deeply  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  your 
convocation  exercisea  tdday.  It  la  always  a 
pleaaure  for  me  to  return  to  tills  campus 
whlrh  I  Icve  so  dearly,  and  It  is  a  privilege 
to  be  permltUd  to  pay  t-ibute  In  this  assem- 
blage to  our  former  Pres  ident.  Franltlln  Dela- 
no Roosevelt,  who  has  lassed  on  to  take  his 
place  among  tbe  ImaiDrtal  benefactors  of 
mankind. 

There  Is  little  that  ire  can  say,  however, 
that  will  add  to  the  exp  resslons  of  grief  and 
sorrow  which  have  cone  from  all  parts  of 
the  worla.  The  spontaneous  reactions  to  the 
announcement  of  hU  leath  evidenced  the 
greatness  of  the  man  and  the  high  place  he 
occupied  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The 
radio  Industry,  at  trem(ndous  financial  sac- 
rifice, immediately  canceled  all  commercial 
programs  and  for  3  days  paid  him  homage; 
places  of  amusement  c  osed;  gaiety  csascd; 
a  huah  fell  upon  the  and;  and  people  of 
evary  creed,  claas,  and  :actlon.  in  all  waUca 
cf  life,  mourned  his  paailng.  Such  a  tribute 
of  Jove,  admiration,  anl  respect  has  never 
before  been  so  lavished  \ipon  anyone. 

Although  tills  demors;ratlon  was  unprece- 
dented. It  Is  not  dlfBcult  to  understand  when 
we  consider  the  outstaading  role  President 
Roosevelt  played  in  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs  during  th!  past  12  years.  He 
guidfd  th5  destiny  of  he  Nation  through 
some  cf  the  most  critics  I  years  of  its  history 
and  led  us  successfully  through  crisis  after 
crisis  when  men  of  less«r  mold  faltered  and 
d?spaircd. 

Mr  Roosevelt  first  entered  upon  the  na- 
tional scene  as  Assistant  SecreUry  of  the 
Navy  in  1913  at  the  age  cf  31.  Then  a  young 
man  of  excellent  phy3l<  ue.  exceptional  in- 
tellect, outstanding  capaailitles  and  winning 
personality,  his  possibilities  were  quickly  rec- 
ogn.zed.  he  made  many  friends  and  estab- 
lished ■  brilliant  record  during  World  War 
Nt    1 

After    an    unsiicceasfu     campaign    as    the 
D  raocratlc   nominee   for    Vice   President   in 
1030.  he  was  stricken  w:tii  paralysU.  a  malady 
which  threatened  an  abit,pt  end  to  his  po- 
litical career.     But  he  wi  s  not  to  be  denied; 
he  was  not  the  type  to  (frmlt  dffflcultles  to 
thwart  his  plans,  and  with  tremendous  cour- 
age and  Indomitable  will  lie  set  about  to  over- 
come the  great  bandlcaf    which  the  disease 
had  placed  upon  him.      in  1928.  Just  as  he 
was  beglning  to  take  his   Irst  steps  following 
his  Ulneaa.  as  the  D?roo<ratlc  candidate,  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  th:-  great  State  of 
New  York,  although  the  Rational  Democratic 
ticket,  headed  by  the  pdpular  New  Yorker, 
Alfred  K.  Smith,  trailed  him  by  several  hun- 
dred thousand  votes  and  failed  to  carry  the 
State.     In  1930  be  vras  re<lect«d  to  that  high 
office. 

Two  years  later,  when  the  Nation  was  paoi- 
Ing  through  its  worst  dtpression  and  our 
people  had  lest  confidence  In  those  who  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  our  Government,  they 


began  to  search  for  a  new  leader.  The  over- 
whelming choice  fell  upon  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  and  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  l£arch  4.  1933.  when 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  bis  cfSce,  banks 
in  38  States  were  closed;  millions  were  Job- 
less; despair  gripped  the  country.  Declaring 
in  his  inaugural  address.  "We  are  at  war 
with  the  depression,"  in  confident  tones  he 
assured  the  people.  'The  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

He  had  a  definite  philosophy  of  government 
and  he  immediately  put  it  to  work.  He  sub- 
sequently summarized  that  philosophy  In 
one  of  his  messages  to  Congress  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

"We  have  accepted,  so  to  speak,  a  second 
bill  of  rights  under  which  a  new  basis  of 
security  and  prosperity  can  be  established 
for  all,  regardless  of  sUtlon.  race,  or  creed. 
Among  these  are: 

"The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative 
Job  in  the  industries  or  shops  or  forms  or 
mines  of  the  Nation. 

"The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and 
fell  his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give 
him  and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

'The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  i.nd 
f^mall.  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad. 

"The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
home. 

"The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health. 

'The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  accident, 
and  unemployment. 

•The  right  to  a  good  education." 

The  application  of  these  doctrines  brought 
numerous  Innovations  Into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, many  of  which  were  severely  criti- 
cized and  bitterly  opposed.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  faith  of  men  in  their  Government, 
In  the  system  of  free  enterprise,  and  in  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  democracy  Itself 
was  restored.  Banks  were  stabilized.  Indus- 
tries were  refinanced  and  strengthened,  and 
the  Interests  of  the  individual  received  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  passage  cf  lator.  social 
security,  and  other  laws  for  his  benefit.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  soon  became  the  recognized  cham- 
piOTi  of  the  underprivileged  and  cppreased. 
•Democracy  can  thrive."  he  declared  to  the 
Nation  in  1940,  "only  when  it  enlists  tha 
devotion  of  those  whom  Lincoln  called  the 
common  people.  Democracy  can  hold  that 
devotion  only  when  it  adequately  respect* 
their  dignity  by  so  ordering  society  as  to 
assure  to  the  masses  of  men  and  women 
reasonable  security  and  hope  for  tbemMlves 
and  for  their  children." 

In  1936.  when  he  was  reelected  for  a  aec- 
ond  term,  the  people  gave  the  moat  emphatic 
approval  In  history  to  his  record.     Forty-six 
of  the  forty-eight  SUtes  of  the  Union  regis- 
tered  their  satisfaction  with  overwhelming 
majorities  In  bis  favor.     As  he  continued 
during  this  term,  his  social  program  noubly 
for  housing  and   wages  and  hour*  legisla- 
tion, there  came  the  first  rumblings  of  war 
President  Rooaevelt  was  one  of  the  first  to 
recognize  the  threat  to  freedom  when  greedy 
dlcutora  commenced  their  aggressions  and 
began  their  conquests  for  world  domination 
For  a  long  time  his  was  almost  a  lone  voice 
in  America  crying  for  preparation  to  meet 

tJ'ln  ^^""/'  """"y-  *"«"■  ^^  election 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  for 
an  unprecedented  third  term,  the  enemy 
struck,  and  we  were  at  war. 

His  leadership  in  war  was  as  vigorous  and 
as  effective  as  It  had  been  In  peace,  and  to 
him  more  than  to  any  one  individual  is  due 
credit  for  the  fact  that  the  dictators  in 
the  recent  words  of  their  own  propagandist 
now  have  sunk  very  low."  The  strenuous 
duties  of  waging  a  succeaaful  war  and  plan- 
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ning  a  durable  peace,  waen  added  to  the 
normal  activities  of  his  office,  proved  too 
much  of  a  strain  upon  his  tired  and  weak- 
ened physique,  and  shortly  after  entering 
upon  his  fourth  term  as  President,  he  passed 
on  to  his  final  reward.  His  fellow  country- 
men will  ever  regret  that  he  was  not  spared 
to  behold  the  full  fruits  of  the  victory  for 
which  he  sacrificed  his  life. 

I  personally  have  always  been  tremendously 
Intrigued  by  the  paradoxes  which  charac- 
terized Mr.  Roosevelt's  life.  Born  into  a 
wealthy  famUy  and  nurtured  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  he  was  a  stanch  friend  to  the  com- 
mon man.  He  was  reared  in  conservative  sur- 
roundings and  educated  in  conservative  insti- 
tutions, and  yet  he  became  one  of  the  great 
liberals  of  his  day.  He  hated  War.  and  yet  he 
tecame  a  great  leader  in  war.  It  has  even  been 
suggested  by  responsible  sources  that  when 
the  story  of  the  war  can  be  freely  told  it  will 
reveal  him  as  one  of  the  great  military  strate- 
gists of  history.  Crippled  to  the  point  that 
he  moved  with  difficulty,  he  became  a  world 
traveler.  Although  he  prosecuted  the  war 
with  a  fury  surpassing  all  previous  conflicts. 
the  entire  world  Jcxjked  to  him  for  leadership 
In  the  establishment  of  peace. 

One  of  the  paramount  questions  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  the  world  texlay  is  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  will  have 
on  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  at- 
tainment of  a  durable  peace.  So  far  as 
American  participation  Is  concerned.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  left  the  war  effort  in  competent 
hands.  He  selected  able  leaders  for  our 
armed  forces  on  land,  on  the  sea  and  in  the 
air.  He  did  not  limit  or  restrain  their  activi- 
ties but  to  the  contrary  be  gave  them  the 
fullest  latitude  in  the  execution  of  their  com- 
mands. His  faith  in  them  has  Ijeen  Justified. 
They  have  demonstrated  their  fitness.  The 
armies  of  the  Reich  have  commenced  to  dis- 
integrate and  the  glad  tidings  of  new  victo- 
ries which  are  daily  coming  from  the  Atlantic 
end  the  Pacific  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  martial  tread 
of  Allied  troops  will  resound  in  both  Berlin 
and  Tokyo.  President  Truman  has  assured 
the  world  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
our  war  policy  or  leadership.  We  may.  there- 
fore, look  forward  with  confidence  to  early 
and  complete  victory. 

The  task  of  psrfecting  the  peace  has 
Just  commenced.  The  prcEcnce  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roo::evelt  at  future  peace  conferences 
will  t>e  sorely  missed,  but  his  Influence  will 
still  be  surely  felt.  He  has  already  con- 
tributed much  to  the  laying  of  solid  founda- 
tions upon  which  a  satisfactory  superstruc- 
ture of  peace  may  be  erected,  and  President 
Truman  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he 
will  continue  to  build  upon  those  founda- 
tions. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
kind  of  peace  we  eventually  attain  will  de- 
pend to  a  large  extent  upon  the  desires  and 
the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  President  Roosevelt's  program,  which 
I  believe  has  the  wholehearted  support  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  cotin- 
try.  was  outlined  by  him  in  1944  when  he 
■aid: 

"We  must,  and  I  hope  we  will,  continue  to 
be  united  with  our  allies  in  a  powerful  world 
organiEation  which  is  ready  and  able  to  keep 
the  peace,  if  necessary  by  force.  To  provide 
that  assurance  of  international  security  la 
the  policy,  the  effort  and  the  obligation  of 
this  administration.  We  owe  it  to  our  pos- 
terity, we  owe  It  to  our  heritage  of  freedom, 
we  owe  it  to  our  God,  to  devote  the  rest  of 
our  lives  and  all  of  our  capabilities  to  the 
building  of  a  solid,  durable  structure  of  world 
peace." 

The  foundations  for  such  a  structtire  have 
been  laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Bretton  Wooels. 
and  Yalta,  but  already  the  isolationists  are 
at  work  seeking  their  destruction,  and  theif 
tactics  bear  striking  resemblance  to  those 
which  defeated  the  League  of  Nations  25 
years  ago.     There  has  been  little  criticism 


of  the  political  agreements  reached  at  Dum> 
barton  Oaks,  but  there  can  be  no  complete 
international  accord  without  economic  un- 
derstandings. The  International  stabiliza- 
tion of  currency  and  the  regulation  of  in- 
ternational trade  are  technical  subjects  be- 
yond the  understanding  of  the  average  man. 
For  this  reason  the  greatest  experts  of  the 
world  were  assembled  in  conference  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  for  a  scientific  study  and  consid- 
eration of  these  subjects.  The  conference 
agreed  upon  the  creation  of  an  international 
bank  and  a  stabilization  fund  as  necessary 
steps  for  the  solution  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems. We  are  told  by  those  who  would  de- 
feat the  plan  that  the  bank  Is  sound  but  that 
It  wUl  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  to  enter  into  any  agreement  look- 
ing toward  the  stabilization  of  the  currency 
of  other  countries. 

Frankly,  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
banking  and  currency.     I  do.  however,  have 
several  well-defined  views  with  reference  to 
the  peace  program.    In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  agree  wtih  those  who  contend  that  the 
United  States  alone  is  entitled  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  the  peace.    I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  without  our  help  the  war  prob- 
ably could  not  have  been  won  by  our  allies. 
I  am,  however,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  In 
the    dark   days   following    the   surrender   of 
Prance,    England    stood    alone    against    the 
might  of  Germany.     Few   lielieved   at   that 
time  that   she  could   endure   more   than   a 
fortnight  and.  yet.  with,  characteristic  cour- 
age   and    determination,    she    continued    to 
fight  on  and  made  an  inestimable  contribu- 
tion to  final  victory.    I  am  also  mindful  of 
the  magnificent  achievements  of   the  Hus- 
sions, and  the  contribution  of  China  to  the 
cause  of  victory.     They  have  richly  earned 
a  right  to  participate  in  the  solution  of  the 
prcblems   of  peace.     Moreover,  the  smaller 
nations  who  must  cooperate  in  the  mainte- 
nance oi  peace,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must 
have  a  voice  in  the  peace  councils.    I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  durable  iseace  cannot  be  se- 
cured at  the  dictation  of  any   nation,  but 
that  it  must  come  about  through  compro- 
mises and  voluntary  agreements. 

We  in  America  should  not  be  averse  to 
compromises  when  we  realize  that  our  own 
Government  was  established  only  after 
months  of  wrangling  between  the  several 
States,  and  the  problem  then  was  not  dis- 
similar to  the  problem  now.  It  reyojved 
largely  around  the  question  of  voting 
strength  in  the  new  organization.  The 
larger  and  more  populous  States  refused  to 
enter  an  organization  unless  they  had  a 
larger  vote  than  the  smaller  States.  The 
smaller  and  less  populous  States  refused  to 
enter  the  new  organization  unless  they  had 
equal  representation.  Finally,  as  a  compro- 
mise, two  bodies  were  created,  the  United 
SUtes  Senate.  In  which  the  SUtes  have  equal 
represenUtlon,  and  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, in  which  represenUtlon  Is  proportioned 
on  the  basis  of  population.  Unless  we  can 
enUr  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  tod 
those  which  are  to  follow.  In  a  spirit  of  glire 
and  Uke.  our  efforts  to  esUbllsh  a  permanent 
peace  will  be  In  vain. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  however  har- 
moniously, patiently,  and  long  we  may  labor, 
we  can  never  design  a  perfect  international 
organization.  Let  us  again  consider  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country.  Although  I  have 
always  marveled  at  the  wisdom,  the  Judg- 
ment, and  the  skill  of  those  who  framed  our 
Federal  Constitution,  we  must  admit  that  it 
was  not  a  perfect  Instrument  and  our  own 
StaU  refused  to  ratify  It  without  certain 
amendmenU  upon  which  our  represenUtives 
Insisted.  Those  amendments  were  adopted 
Immediately  after  ratification,  and  many 
others  have  been  necessary  during  the  ensu- 
ing years  to  meet  new  and  changing  condi- 
tions. If  we  now  Insist  upon  perfection  In 
the    proposed    International     organization. 


again  our  labors  will  be  in  vain.  Let  xis, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  at  this  time  with 
the  laying  of  solid  foundations  upon  which 
we  may  continue  to  build  until  permanent 
peace  becomes  a  reality. 

The  last  words  penned  by  our  departed 
leader  were  written  the  night  before  his 
death  and  published  while  his  body  was  on 
Ite  Journey  to  its  last  resting  place.  They 
constituted  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
for  delivery  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  another  great  and  liberal  American^ 
Thomas  Jefferson.  In  the  concluding  sen- 
tence he  wrote,  "The  only  limit  to  our  reali- 
zation of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of 
today.  Let  us  move  forwa-d  with  strength 
and  active  faith."  God  grant  that  we  may 
dispel  our  doubu  and  move  forward  to  the 
realization  of  that  coveted  goal  of  'peace  on 
earth  among  men  of  good  will"  for  which 
men  have  striven  since  the  proclamation 
of  the  angels  on  the  hills  of  Judea.  No  more 
appropriate  monument  could  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


False  Economy  in  Interior  Appropriation 
Bill  Will  Dwarf  Our  Fuhire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  25,  1945 

Mr,  MURDOCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  congratulate  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
recognition  it  gives  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  connection  with 
the  war  food  production  program.  The 
subcommittee,  beginning  on  page  15  of 
its  report,  paid  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  the  crops  produced  on  the  reclama- 
tion acreage  In  1944,  which  were  valued 
at  approximately  $400,000,000.  I  also 
note  that  the  committee  recognized  the 
tremendous  value  of  the  power  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  through  its 
statement  that  the  power  revenues  in 
1944  amounted  to  $13,530,000.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  power  Installations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  made  equally 
great  contributions  to  the  war  through 
providing  power  for  war  indiistries  in  the 
West, 

But.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  committee  has 
overlooked  the  opportunity  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  offers  to  serve  the 
country  In  the  post-war  period  as  effec- 
tively as  it  has  during  the  war. 

This  oversight  threatens  to  hamper 
seriously  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In 
its  preparations  for  providing  employ- 
ment through  permanent  public  works 
that  will  conserve  and  utilize  western 
water  and  land  resources  and  provide 
settlement  opportunities  for  returning 
servicemen  when  Germany  and  Japan 
are  vanquished. 

At  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  at- 
tention to  the  reductions  in  estimates  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  projects 
which  have  been  constructed  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
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ctjuntry  to  see  that  the  project  facilities 
in  which  Federal  funds  are  invested  are 
operated  and  maintained  efficiently.  I 
have  corJidence  that  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation under  Commissioner  Bashore 
has  requested  only  those  funds  which  are 
necessary  to  effect  economical  and  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  these  Federal  fa- 
cilities. Every  dollar  expended  for  oper- 
ating these  projects  is  repaid  by  the  wa- 
ter users  on  the  projects  and  by  the  saic 
of  elect nc  energy. 

The  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Rec- 
lamation is  now  engaged  in  hearings  on 
H.  R  520.  a  bill  designed  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  veterans  of  World  War  No. 
2  on  reclamation  projects  in  the  West. 
This  bill  gives  90-day  preference  to  re- 
turning servicemen  in  the  settlement  of 
Irrigated  lands  on  reclamation  projects 
where  the  heroes  of  this  war  can  become 
self -sustaining,  support  their  families 
and  make  lasting  contributions  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  If  pro- 
vid^^d  with  funds,  will  l)e  in  a  position  not 
only  to  provide  employment  on  the  con- 
struction of  reclamation  projects,  but 
will  also  be  able  to  provide  Irrigated 
farms  for  more  than  100.000  returning 
servicemen  within  a  few  years.  Under 
the  Reclamation  Act  and  other  lawi 
passed  by  this  Congress,  the  Bureau  has 
been  authorized  to  complete  projects  now 
under  construction  and  to  begin  the  con- 
struction of  new  projects  which  will  as- 
sure more  than  100.000  irrigated  farms 
In  the  17  Western  States.  In  addition, 
other  projects  are  under  study  which 
would  mcrease  the  number  of  farms  to 
nearly  200000. 

In  order  to  assure  this  employment  and 
the  speedy  construction  of  the  projects 
authoruced  to  provide  the  farms,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  must  be  provided 
with  funds  to  complete  field  investiga- 
tions and  to  prepare  designs  and  speci- 
fications so  that  contracts  may  t>e  let  as 
soon  as  manpower  is  available.  This 
necessity  was  recognized  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  when  he  transmitted 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1£44  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

I  direct  particular  attention  to  the 
Budget  estimate  of  $5,500,000  under  the 
heading  of  general  investigations.  This 
amount  was  to  t>e  payable  from  the  rec- 
lamation fund.  Approximately  half  of 
this  amount  was  to  t>e  spent  for  the  com- 
pletion of  field  investigations  and  the  re- 
mainder for  the  preparation  of  designs 
and  specifications  on  projects  which  the 
Congress  authorizes. 

The  reduction  of  this  $5,500,000  item  to 
$1.4S5.000  will  seriously  hamper  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  in  preparing  for  a 
post-war  program.  I  call  this  reduction 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time, 
feeling  sure  that  the  committee  unin- 
tentionally has  failed  to  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance and  importance  of  adequate 
preparation  for  post-war  construction 
work  so  that  returning  servicemen  may 
be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  doing  use- 
ful cotistruction  work.  In  this  coiuiec- 
tlon  I  alao  call  attention  to  the  reduc- 
tion from  $500,000  to  $400,000  of  the 
amount  for  general  investigations  from 
the  Colorado  River  development  fund. 
This  fund  is  made  up  of  receipts  from 


the  sale  of  power  a 


like  the  appropriations  from  the  recla- 


mation fund  it  does 


Boulder  Dam  and 


lot  come  out  of  the 


General  Treasury.  The  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation is  now  en^ged  in  comr.eting 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  uses  of 
the  waters  of  the  Cdlorado  River  Basin, 
in  which  seven  Westjern  States  are  con- 
cerned. The  Colorido  River  develop- 
ment fund  can  be  usf d  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  the  devel<)pment  of  the  Colo- 


rado Rtver  Basin 
so  used. 

Another  major  itei 
H.  R.  3024  to  whicl 
tion  of  the  House 
the   provision   for 
predevelopment  pr< 
mesa  laiKls  of  the 


all  of  it  should  be 

in  connection  with 
I  direct  the  atten- 
the  elimination  of 
)ntinuation  of  tha 
:ram  on  the  desert 
Ilia  project  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  All-Aitierican  Canal  proj- 
ect in  southern,  California.  The  work  on 
the  Gila  proJ2ct  hfis  been  authorized 
by  the  War  Production  Board  and  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istraiion  as  an  essential  activity  con- 
tributing to  tile  prosecution  of  he  war 
through  increased  production  of  alfalfa. 
The  long-time  benefit  from  thi.s  pre- 
development work  his  been  recognized  as 
desirable  in  order  that  future  settlers 
on  both  the  Gila  project  and  the  All- 
Amerlcan  Canal  may  krow  the  kind  of 
crops  that  are  best  adapted  to  these  areas 
where  returning  servicemen  can  be  set- 
tled. I  have  rec.i'fed  many  inquiries 
from  veterans  of  th^  Second  World  War 
concerning  opporturjiLies  in  this  favored 
area. 

Like  all  western  Jtembers  of  Congress 
I  favor  the  development  of  any  section 
of  this  country,  ijhave  followed  with 
interest  the  discusiions  regarding  the 
program  for  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  j  I  was  pleased  last 
winter  to  see  that  tne  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
War  Department  had  agreed  on  a  co- 
ordinated   plan    forj  this    development. 


was  subsequently 
gress  in  the  Flood 


This  coordinated  pi 

approved  by  the  C 

Control  Act  of  1944  jand  construction  to 

the  extent   of   $2CO.|;0O.C00   by  each   of 

these  agencies  was  Authorized. 

The  authorization  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  extended  to  some  30  irri- 
gation and  multiplejpurpose  projects  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers' was  authorized  to 
construct  some  6  or|8  large  dams  prin- 
cipally on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mis- 
souri. I 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congre^  a  Budget  estimate 
of  $4.4£0.000  for  thi  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  other  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  complete 
field  investigations  ahd  studies  and  pre- 
pe^-e  plans  for  the  developments  which 
the  Department  of  tne  Interior  was  au- 
thorized to  carry  on  J  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  I  notice(  that  the  estimate 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  re- 
duced to  $1,440,000  3r  about  one-third 
of  the  Budget  rec<  mmendation.  The 
amount  for  the  Bur(au  of  Reclamation 
itself  was  cut  about  ii  i  half. 

The  explanation  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  this  reduction  does  not 
recognize  the  fact  tiat  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  oth  t  Interior  agencies 
are  concerned  not  <  nly  with  the  con- 


struction of  dams  but  must  also  plan  ir- 
rigation systems,  transmission  lines, 
land-use  developments,  and  study  the 
water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  cut 
the  amount  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  the  same  figure  of  $1,440,000 
rxamed  in  the  War  EKepartment  Civil 
Functions  Act  for  advanced  planning 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  action  by  the  com- 
mittee was  taken  without  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  and  significance 
of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  as  well  as  the  cooperative 
work  by  other  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  work  outlined 
under  the  estimate  of  $4,480,000  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  Irrigation  and 
other  projects  in  the  Missouri  Basin  are 
to  be  ready  for  construction  in  the  post- 
war period  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  for  settlement  on  Irri- 
gated land  for  returning  servicemen. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  discuss  other 
individual  items  where  the  Budget  esti- 
mates were  reduced,  but  I  suggest  to  the 
western  Members  that  they  review  the 
items  listed  ia  the  tabulations  on  page 
17  where  the  reductions  are  set  forth. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  take  full 
cognizance  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  for  providing  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  with  funds  to  carry  forward 
its  preconstruction  and  other  work  es- 
sential to  prei>arations  for  construction 
that  will  provide  employinent  and  settle- 
ment opportunities  on  irrigated  land  for 
veterans  of  World  War  No.  2. 

Following  the  War  Between  the  States 
we  had  an  era  of  transcontinental  rail- 
road building  which  furnished  employ- 
ment and  opportunity  for  the  creative 
energies  of  our  people.  Following  the 
First  World  War  we  had  a  great  im- 
petus in  automotive  transportation, 
which  called  for  the  building  not  only  of 
automobiles  but  of  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  concrete  highways.  This  fur- 
nished employment  and  constructive  op- 
portunity for  the  energies  of  our  people. 
What  logical  and  needed  new  avenues  of 
construction  comparable  to  the  others 
may  be  offered  our  people  following  this 
war?  It  is  my  conviction  that  reclama- 
tion offers  such  an  outlet  for  energy  in 
wealth-creating  effort.  It  Is  a  solemn 
responsibility  resting  upon  Congress  to 
avail  the  Nation  of  this  opportunity  in 
the  immediate  post-war  future.  Let  us 
not  muff  this  opportunity. 


Ra<iio  Address  of  President  Tnimaa 
Opening  San  Francisco  Security  Con- 
ference 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26.  1945 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker.  In 
his  radio  address  opening  the  United  Na- 
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tlons  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization in  San  Francisco.  President 
Truman  presented  clearly  the  reasons 
and  necessities  for  action  being  taken  to 
outlaw  war.  It  was  a  powerful  speech, 
convincing  in  every  respect,  which  the 
delegates  at  the  conference  for  the  na- 
tional Interests  of  their  own  countries,  as 
well  as  the  future  welfare  of  decent  man- 
kind, cannot  ignore.  It  was  an  appeal  to 
apply  sound  reason  to  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  world  of  today  and  of  tomor- 
row. It  was  a  sipeech  of  recognition  of  the 
influence  and  the  spirit  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

The  world  is  watching  hopefully  the 
Conference  that  is  now  under  way.  If 
successful  it  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  great  turning  points  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  will  take  its  place 
among  the  foremost  events  of  history. 
As  President  Truman  well  said: 
You  members  of  this  Conference  are  to  be 
the  architects  of  the  better  world.  In  your 
hands  rests  our  future. 

The  opportunity  and  responsibility  is 
theirs.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  they 
will  rise  to  the  occasion. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  President  Tru- 
man's radio  address  of  last  evening: 

D3legates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  the  world  has 
experienced  a  revival  of  an  old  faith  In  the 
everlasting  moral  force  of  justice.  At  no 
time  in  history  has  there  been  a  more  Im- 
portant conference,  nor  a  more  necessary 
meeting,  than  this  one  In  San  Francisco, 
which  you  are  opening  today. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  extend 
to  you  a  most  hearty  welcome. 

KOOSEVIXT    NAMED    ABLE    DELEGATION 

President  Roosevelt  appointed  an  able  dele- 
gation to  represent  the  United  States.  I  have 
complete  confidence  In  Its  chairman,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stettlniiis.  and  in  his  distin- 
guished colleagues,  former  Secretary  Cordell 
Kull.  Senator  ConnaJly.  Ssnator  Vandenberg, 
Representative  Bloom  and  Representative 
Eaton.  Governor  Stamen,  and  Dean  Gilder- 
sleeve. 

They  have  my  confidence.  They  have  my 
support. 

In  the  name  of  a  great  humanitarian — one 
who  surely  is  with  us  today  In  ipiritr— I  ear- 
nestly appeal  to  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  rise  above  personal  Interests,  and  adhere 
to  those  lofty  principles  which  benefit  all 
mankind. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  gave  his  life  while 
trying  to  perpetuate  these  high  Ideals.  This 
Conference  owes  Its  existence,  in  a  large  part, 
to  the  vision  and  foresight  and  determina- 
tion of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Each  of  you  can  remember  other  courageous 
champions,  who  also  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, serving  under  your  fiag.  They  gave 
their  lives  so  that  others  might  live  In  secur- 
ity They  died  to  Insure  Justice.  We  must 
work  and  live  to  guarantee  Justice — for  all. 

You  members  of  this  Conference  are  to 
be  the  architects  of  the  better  world.  In  your 
hands  rests  our  future.  By  your  labors  at 
this  Conference,  we  ^all  know  if  suffering 
humanity  Is  to  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

WORTHY  PEACE  TO  BE  GOAL   OF  CONTERENCE 

Let  us  labor  to  achieve  a  peace  which  is 
really  worthy  of  their  great  sacrifice.  We 
must  make  certain,  by  your  work  here,  that 
another  war  will  be  impossible. 

We.  who  have  lived  through  the  torture  and 
the  tragedy  of  two  world  conflicts,  must  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  the  problem  before  us. 
We  do  not  need  farslghted  vision  to  under- 
stand the  trend  In  recent  history.  Its  sig- 
nificance is  all  too  clear. 


With  ever-increasing  brutality  and  de- 
struction, modern  warfare,  if  unchecked. 
would  xiltimately  crush  all  civilization.  We 
still  have  a  choice  between  the  alternatives: 
The  continuation  of  International  chaos  or 
the  establishment  of  a  world  organization 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Conference  to 
draft  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  old  sense  of 
that  term.  It  is  not  oxir  assignment  to  settle 
specific  questions  of  territories,  boundaries, 
citizenship,  and  reparations. 

This  Conference  will  devote  Its  energies 
and  itfi  labors  exclusively  to  the  single  prob- 
lem of  setting  up  the  essential  organization 
to  keep  the  peace.  You  are  to  write  the 
fundamental  charter. 

TO  CREATE  STEUCTtTEE  OF  PEACE  LEAGIJE 

Our  sole  objective,  at  this  decisive  gather- 
ing. Is  to  create  the  structure.  We  must  pro- 
vide the  machinery  which  wiU  make  future 
peace  not  only  possible  but  certain. 

The  construction  of  this  delicate  machine 
Is  far  more  complicated  than  drawing  bound- 
ary lines  on  a  map.  or  estimating  fair  repara- 
tions, or  placing  reasonable  limits  upon 
armaments.  Yovir  task  must  be  completed 
first. 

We  represent  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  all  mankind.  We  speak  for  people  who 
have  endured  the  most  savage  and  devastat- 
ing war  ever  Inflicted  upon  Innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 

We  hold  a  powerful  mandate  from  our 
people.  They  believe  we  will  fulfill  this  obli- 
gation. We  must  prevent — If  human  mind, 
heart,  and  hope  can  prevent  It — the  repeti- 
tion of  the  disaster  from  which  the  entire 
world  will  suffer  for  years  to  come. 

If  we  should  pay  merely  lip  service  to  In- 
spiring Ideals,  and  later  do  violence  to  sim- 
ple Justice,  we  would  draw  down  upon  us  the 
bitter  wrath  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

JUSTICE   REMAINS   GREATEST   POWE« 

We  must  not  continue  to  sacrifice  the 
flower  of  our  youth  merely  to  check  mad- 
men, those  who  In  every  age  plan  world  domi- 
nation. The  sacrifices  of  our  youth  today 
must  lead,  through  your  efforts,  to  the  buUd- 
ing  for  tomorrow  of  a  mighty  combination 
of  nations  founded  upon  Justice  for  peace. 

Justice    remains    the    greatest    power    on 

earth. 
To  that  tremendous  power  alone,  wlU  we 

submit. 

Nine  days  ago  I  told  the  Congress  ot  the 
United  States,  and  I  now  repeat  It  to  you : 

"Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  future 
peace  of  the  world  than  continued  coop- 
eration of  the  nations,  which  had  to  muster 
the  force  necessary  to  defeat  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Axis  Powers  to  dominate  the  world. 

•'While  these  great  states  have  a  special 
responsibility  to  enforce  the  peace,  their 
responsibility  Is  based  upon  the  obligations 
resting  upon  all  states,  large  and  small,  not 
to  use  force  In  international  relations,  ex- 
cept in  the  defense  of  law.  The  respons*?!- 
ity  of  the  great  states  Is  to  serve,  and  pot 
dominate,  the  peoples  of  the  world." 

None  cf  us  doubt  that  with  divine  guid- 
ance, friendly  cooperation,  and  hard  work, 
we  shall  find  an  adequate  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem history  has  put  before  us. 

A    mCHTT    UNITED    DTORT    IS    REQUIRED 

Realizing  the  scope  of  our  task  and  the 
imperative  need  for  success,  we  proceed  with 
humility  and  determination.  „  .^   . 

By  harmonioxis  cooperation,  the  United 
Nations  repelled  the  onslaught  of  the  great- 
est aggregation  of  military  force  that  was 
ever  assembled  in  the  long  history  of  aggres- 
sion. Every  nation  now  fighting  for  freedom 
is  giving  according  to  lU  ability  and  op- 
portimlty. 

We  fully  realize  today  that  victory  In  war 
requires  a  mighty  united  effort.  Certainly, 
victory  in  peace  calls  for.  and  must  receive 
an  equal  effort. 


Man  has  learned,  long  ago.  that  it  U  un- 
possible  to  live  unto  himself.  This  same 
basic  principle  applies  today  to  nations.  We 
were  not  isolated  during  the  war.  We  dare 
not  become  Isolated  in  peace. 

All  win  concede  that  In  order  to  have 
good  neighbors  we  must  also  be  good  nelgb- 
hon.  That  applies  in  every  field  of  huoian 
endeavor. 

For  lasting  security  men  of  good  will  must 
unite  and  organize.  Moreover,  if  our  friendly 
policies  should  ever  be  considered  by  lielllger- 
en  leaders,  as  merely  evidence  of  weakness, 
the  organization  we  establish  must  be  ade- 
quately prepared  to  meet  any  challenge. 

SOME  DISAGREEMENTS  MAT  BE  WHOLXSOMS 

Differences  between  men  and  between  na- 
tions will  always  remain.  In  fact.  If  held 
within  reasonable  limits,  such  disagreements 
are  actually  wholesome.  All  progress  begin* 
with  differences  of  opinion  and  moves  on- 
ward as  the  differences  are  adjusted  throiigb 
reason  and  mutual  understanding. 

In  recent  years,  our  enemies  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  disaster  which  foMows 
when  freedom  of  thought  Is  no  longer  tol- 
erated. Honest  minds  cannot  long  be  regi- 
mented without  protest. 

The  essence  of  our  problem  here  is  to  pro- 
vide sensible  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  among  nations.  Without  this,  peace 
cannot  exist.  We  can  no  longer  permit  any 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  to  attempt  to 
settle  their  arguments  with  bombs  and  bayo- 
nets. 

If  we  continue  to  abide  by  such  decisions, 
we  win  be  forced  to  accept  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  our  enemies,  namely,  that 
"might  makes  right."  To  deny  this  premise, 
and  we  most  certainly  do,  we  are  obliged  to 
provide  the  necessary  means  to  refute  it. 
Words  are  not  enough. 

WX   MUST   PROVE  RIGHT   HAS   MIGHT 

We  must,  once  and  for  all,  reverse  the  or- 
der, and  prove  by  our  acts  conclusively  that 
right  has  might. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  die  together  In  war, 
we  must  learn  to  live  together  In  peace. 

With  firm  faith  in  our  hearts  to  sustain  us 
along  the  hard  road  to  victory,  we  will  find 
our  way  to  a  secure  jpe&ce,  for  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  all  humanity. 

We  must  build  a  new  world — a  far  better 
world— one  In  which  the  eternal  dignity  of 
man  Is  respected. 

As  we  are  about  to  undertake  our  heavy 
dutler.  we  beseech  Almighty  God  to  giUde  us 
In  building  a  permanent  monument  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  that  this  moment  might 
come. 

May  He  lead  our  steps  in  His  own  righteous 
path  of  peace. 


We  Have  an  Obligadon  to  Our  Gallant 
Fighters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  B.  KUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  25.  1945 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Akron  Bsacon- Journal: 

"WE  HAVE    AN  OBUOATION    TO  OtTH  GAIXAWT 
FIGHTERS 

•Tirst  Lt.  John  8.  Knight,  Jr..  043fllB»,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  heroic  and  meritorious 
service  in  action  while  serving  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  against  an  enemy  of  the 
United   States.     On  January  21.  1945.  First 


3   -^ 

it 


A1940 


Ueutcnant  Kntght  vtth  a  inuU  reconnais- 
sance pntrol  cleared  the  enemy  from  Haut- 
bcUau>.  Belgium.  In  the  {ace  of  a  numeri- 
cally mperlor  force,  the  patrol,  under  Use 
Rggreaalve  leaderehtp  of  Ptrct  Lieutenant 
Knlcbt.  tkUlfully  carried  out  lU  atuck  com- 
pletely routing  the  enemy.  The  actions  of 
Ptrst  Lieutenant  Kntght  were  In  accordance 
with  the  highest  standards  of  military 
eenrtce. 

•W     II     MTLFt. 

"Major  General  U.  S.  A  .  Commanding 

"Seventeenth  Airborne  Divuion." 

"Munaim.  OiaMAifT.  April  2  —First  Lt. 
John  S.  Knight.  Jr  .  son  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Beacon  Journal,  was  killed  on  March  29 
near  Haltern  while  leading  a  small  recon- 
naissance party  on  the  right  Bank  of  the 
Seventeenth  Airborne  Division's  drive  on  the 
Westphallan  capital  of  Uuenster. 

"The  aa-year-old  Knight,  who  won  the 
Bronxe  Star  for  gallantry  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  In  the  Seventeenths  bitter  fl^ht  on 
the  Ardennes  bulge,  was  reconnoltenng  the 
road  leading  from  Haltern  to  the  small  vil- 
laf«  of  Rullem  when  he  and  his  party  of  fcur 
enlisted  men  were  ambushed  by  a  relatively 
strong  force  of  well  dug-ln.  carefully  caroou- 
Oagcd  Germans  on  HuUern  s  western  ap- 
proaches." 

Johnny  Is  gone  The  lovable,  kindly  kid 
who  never  had  a  vicious  thought  In  his  life 
Is  sleeping  In  Germany  because  of  the  mad. 
•enaeless  ambitions  of  a  demented  paranoiac: 
because  In  the  last  20  years  the  statesmen 
of  Burope  have  repeatedly  sacrificed  princi- 
ple on  the  altar  of  power  politics;  because 
thoaa  of  us  in  all  lands  w'.io  fought  the  last 
time  failed  to  Insure  a  lasting  peace,  because 
as  his  friend  and  fellow  paratrooper,  First 
Lt.  Denla  Jones  of  Landlsburg.  Pa.,  expressed 
it.  "Johnny  was  killed  Just  the  same  way  he 
lived,  dotx^s  Jt»t  a  little  more  than  anyone 
aaked  htm  to  do— giving  more  than  he  was 
required  to  give.  That  is  one  thing  nobody 
will  ever  forget  about  him — no  matter  what 
be  w%i  asked  to  do.  be  always  threw  In  a 
little  astra." 

As  ve  strive  to  fight  back  the  tears,  there 
are  memories  of  bla  childhood,  his  blond 
curly  hair,  his  sensitive  mouth,  his  con- 
tagiotu  chuckle,  his  affectionate  hugs. 

Like  every  other  normal  American  boy, 
be  bad  the  desire  to  exr*el  In  athletics,  be- 
came a  crack  boxer  and  cross-country  star. 
Never  a  good  student,  be  tackled  the  rough- 
est work  In  •  lumber  yard  during  summer 
vacations  with  real  aest  and  characteristic 
energy. 

Johnny  was  never  Intended  to  be  a  fighter: 
he  loved  people  too  much.  I  have  seen  him 
apologise  to  men  he  cculd  have  knocked  flat 
with  a  single  blow  Ue  knew  bis  physical 
strength  snd  fesred  It. 

War  to  him  was  not  a  glamorous  adven- 
ture but  a  Job  to  be  dcme  so  that  he  and 
mtlllona  of  other  American  boys  could  live 
normal  lives  when  It  was  finished. 

Tet  he  toolc  all  the  tough  Jobs  in  stride  as 
paratrooper,  liaison  pilot,  and  combat  patrol 
leader. 
That  was  Johnny's  way. 
There  are  moments  of  comfort  when  we 
are  told  of  the  esteem  In  which  Johnny  was 
held  by  commanding  officer  and  enlisted  men 
alike. 

Lt.  Col.  Lyie  IfcAlllster.  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
writes  that  "your  son  was  one  of  the  finest 
oflicers  in  th»  division  and  consistently  en- 
trusted with  the  most  dangerous  and  diC- 
ctilt  missions  " 

Pvt-  tlst  CI  1  Karl  Holcomb,  of  Fola.  W.  Va.. 
pays  this  Ulbute:  "He  never  told  us  to  go 
where  he  wouldn't  go  himself.  When  you 
vest  out  on  a  Job  with  Lieutenant  Knight, 
you  knew  that  be  would  lead  and  you  would 
(oJlow.  B»  was  tba  kind  of  oOcer  who  really 
lad." 

But  tbCD.  the  tears  come  faster. 
Johaay  is  gooe. 


Trj  as  we  may. 
embittered.    All 


mouths. 
Perhaps  it  U  alwayi  that  way 


The   great   traged] 
Sams,  the  Petes,  the 
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It  ti  diOeult  not  to  become 
of  the  kindly,  sympathetic 

words  we  have  spokin  to  others  now   taste 

like  ashes  In  our  own 


of  the  Johnnys,  the 
Joes,  and  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  oiT  other  fine  ycung  men 
who  have  died  for  us  Is  that  few  of  them  ever 
had  a  real  chance  at  life. 

There  were  so  few  years,  so  little  time  for 
them  to  have  achieved  but  the  smallest  part 
of  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

It  was  intended  bj  divine  providence  that 
the  young  should  ha'  e  their  day  in  which  to 
rectify   the   errors  ol    their  elders;    to   press 
boldly  forward  without  (ear  or  inhibitions  In 
a  world  which  has  sotnehow  managed  to  sur- 
vive the  sins  and  greediness  of  countless  gen- 
erations. 
This  chance  has  be<  n  denied  them — forever. 
Actually,  they  wan  :ed  so  little. 
A  good  home,  chik  ren.  a  Job,  and  a  future 
bursting  with  opportunity. 

Now  it  will  never  te  theirs  to  know.    They 
have  given  their  Itvts  so  that  our  country 
might  live,  that  you  i  nd  I  can  continue  living 
in  security  and  rrerdam  from  fear. 
They  never  had  a  rhance. 
We  hear  the  war  la  practically  over  In  Ger- 
many, that  Icsse.s  are  llKht     But  every  second 
of  every  hour  it  continues,  some  fine  young 
American  boy  is  being  slaughtered  by  a  mani- 
wlth  cruelty  and  hate, 
nys  are  gone, 
ppointment  with  those 
them  a  solemn  pledge 
gain  shirk  the  task  of 
world,    free   from    the 


acal  foe  indoctrinate^ 
NearW  SOO.OOO  Joh^ 
We  must  make  an 
gallant  boys  and  glv^ 
that  we  sh.all  never 
achieving    a    peacefi 


bestialities  and  cartage  that  have  made 
mockery  of  civUizatlcn  through  the  ages. 

We  must  guarantee  them  ftxriher  that  their 
returning  comrades  irill  be  given  the  chance 
at  life  which  was  dtinled  to  them,  that  no 
<  ver  suffer  through  our 
that  our  high-sounding 
premises  will  never  r^ho  as  a  hollow  mock- 
ery of  words. 

work  unceasingly  for 
ralues  and  the  strength- 
ening of  our  national  character. 

Here  at  home  we  lave  undergone  no  such 
test  as  that  faced  h<iurly  by  our  youngsters 

Sometimes  I  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  we  had. 

But  the  test  will  (ome  when  the  parades 
are  over  and  Ijands  stop  playing. 

We  have  an  ob!iga;ion  to  those  who  have 
made  the  brave  and  |allant  fight,  a  covenant 
with  the  dead. 

To  the  Johnnys  whb  are  gf>ne  and  the  mil- 


one  of   them  shall 
selfishness  and  greed 

romlsei 

•y  of  w 

Above  all,  we  mu^ 
a  rebirth  of  splrltxial 


Hona  of  Johnnys  to 


May  his  noble  sou! 


EXTENSION 

HON. 


:ome,  li*t  it  at  least  be 


proved  by  our  acts  tiat  we  sought  redemp- 
tion and  endeavore(  I  to  make  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  a  shaljjw,  seL^-indulgent,  and 
greedy  generation. 

Through  tear-dlmi^eO  eye*.  I  offer  a  silent 
and  humble  prayer. 


rest  In  peace. 

John  S.  Knight. 


WUt  Sluill  B«  Dine  With  Gennany? 


OP  R12MARKS 

')r 

DA>^  D  I.  WALSH 


IN  THS  SENATE  OP 


or  MASsacHtrsrrrs 


THE  CNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  April  2\    (legulative  day  of 
Monday,  Ami  16).  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
See  magazine  conducted  a  prize  contest 
and  asked  for  the  vi  !ws  ol  contestants  on 


the  question  "What  Shall  Be  Done  With 
Germany?"  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  George  M.  Halliburton.  14  Pond  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  I  ask  that  his  brief  and 
concise  article  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  United  Nations  should  form  a  Joint 
occupation  government. 

2.  Convicted  war  criminals  publicly  exe- 
cuted. 

3.  Military  courts  for  postwar  criminals. 

4.  Supervision  of  education,  and  suppres- 
sion  of   dangerous  organized   propaganda. 

5.  Minimum  period  of  occupation  15  years, 
Germans  to  work  as  hard  rebuilding  Europe 
as  they  did  to  destroy  it,  with  standard  of 
living  their  own  wartime  standard. 

6.  Reparations  based  principally  on  value 
of  15  years"  estimated  Industrial,  mining, 
and  agricultural  production  above  living  re- 
quirements (total  perhaps  $350,000,000,000): 
occupation  beyond  15  years  if  prediction 
program  not  met. 

7.  Industrial  relocation:  fa)  For  several 
years  Germany  to  produce,  at  full  capacity, 
machinery,  steel,  etc.,  to  build  Industry  of 
European  non-Germanic  counuies.  (b) 
During  next  few  years  German  heavy  in- 
dustry, including  chemical  plants,  to  be 
moved  to  non -Germanic  countries:  German 
railroads  reduced  to  requirements  of  agri- 
culture, mining,  prescribed  light  industry: 
remaining  railroads  between  Oder  River  and 
Rhine  changed  to  narrow  gage.  (c»  During 
remainder  of  occupation  dlcplaced  German 
labor  to  be  channeled  into  a;Trlculture,  and 
neighboring  countries,  industries  protected 
from  German  domination. 

8.  Germany  to  be  divided  thus:  (a)  East 
of  Oder  River,  to  Poland,  (b)  Saar  Basin, 
to  France,  (c)  Rhineland,  Including  indus- 
trial Westphalia,  to  be  an  internationalized 
state,  (d)  New  Germany  to  be  balance  of 
prewar  Germany. 

9.  Throtighout  occupation,  separate  civil 
administrations  for  Saxony,  Hanover,  Ba- 
varia, etc..  fostering  local  ties,  and  demo- 
craUc,  rather  than  totalitarian,  ideals. 

10.  Continued  restrictions  on  Germany: 
ra)  No  airplanes,  (b)  Army  limited  to  bor- 
der-protection militia,  (c)  Imports  limited 
to  requirements  of  new  Germany  economy, 
(d)  No  loans,  except  with  United  Nations' 
approval,  after  full  pubUclty. 


Posiwar  Policy  on  Synthetic  Ammonia 
Plants 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnSUNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  i.s  being 
considered  by  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  I  was  amazed  to  learn  of  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  under  date  of  April  3.  and  being  No. 
293  which  revealed  a  pledge  made  to 
the  Government  of  Chile  that  the  United 
States  would  retain  in  stand-by  condi- 
tion the  S5'nthetic  ammonia  plants  which 
It  owns  during  the  postwar  period.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  Lake  Charles,  in  my  district 
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we  have  a  large  operator  of  a  Govern- 
ment anhydrous  ammonia  plant,  who  has 
been  interested  in  obtaining  an  additional 
sodium  nitrate  plant  in  order  that  the 
ammonia  can  be  turned  Into  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer for  the  postwar  period,  and  since 
I  have  one  of  the  largcjst  and  most  im- 
portant agricultural  districts  in  the 
United  States,  in  my  opinion,  such  fer- 
tilizer operations  would  not  only  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Govemmont.  but  also 
to  my  district,  State,  ;ind  the  territory 
surrounding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  agreement  which  I 
refer  to  is  with  one  ccintry  and  covers 
one  commodity,  synthetic  nitrogen,  and 
brings  to  your  attention  the  danger  In- 
volved. 

The  text  of  the  agre<?ment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

During  the  course  of  tte  Inter- American 
Conierence  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at 
Mexico  City,  discussions  were  held  between 
the  United  States  and  Cl:llean  delegations 
regarding  the  operation  an<l  disposal  of  syn- 
thetic-nitrogen plants  owmd  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes. 

As  a  result  of  those  discLssions  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  informed  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Chile  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  production  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  synthetic  nitrogen  in  plants  owned 
by  it  and  constructed  foi  war  purposes, 
should  be  continued  beyond  he  period  neces- 
sitated by  the  conditions  or  consequences  of 
the  war,  except  as  might  be  n  x>essary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  plants  in  e£lcient  operating 
condition  for  national  security  from  the  point 
of  view  not  only  of  physical  condition  but 
also  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  scientific 
research  and  technological  progress.  The 
Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  also 
informed  that  should  It  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  modlly 
this  position,  there  would  ae  consultation 
with  the  Government  of  Cille  before  any 
action  was  taken. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  Informed  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Inten-  ion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  consult  with 
the  Government  of  Chile  \7ith  respect  to 
such  Government  plants  for  the  production 
of  8ynt*ietlc  nltrofen,  constructed  for  war 
purposes,  as  might  not  be  disiaantled,  or  con- 
verted to  uses  other  than  ths  production  of 
synthetic  nitrogen,  or  maintained  for  na- 
tional security,  if  the  terms  or  conditions  of 
cession,  sale,  or  lease  of  suet  plants  to  pri- 
vate interests  might  create  stirlous  problems 
affecting  the  production  or  exportation  of 
Chilean  nitrates.  Such  conjultatlon  would 
be  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  such  accord 
with  respect  to  those  problems  ss  would, 
while  protecting  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  Government,  give  du<!  consideration 
to  the  effects  upon  Chile,  particularly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  cocipetltlve  situa- 
tion created  by  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the 
cession,  sale,  or  lease  of  those  plants. 


Speed? — Take  the  Air  Ferry 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUssrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  2t.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
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Include  an  Informative  article.  "Speed? — 
Take  the  Air  Perry."  written  by  W.  Clif- 
ford Harvey,  appearing  In  the  April  7, 
1045,  issue  of  the  weekly  magazine  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
of  Boston.  Mass.,  of  the  outstanding  4 
years'  record  of  the  officers  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Air  Transport  Command  un- 
der the  able  and  courageous  leadership 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  L.  George. 

The  fine  work  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  this  command,  with  very  slight  public 
recognition,  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  successful  progress  of  the 
war. 

The  article  follows: 

Speed? — Takx  thi  An  Fxut 
(By  W.  Clifford  Harvey) 

Dtiring  the  half -hour  it  takes  the  average 
suburbanite  to  get  into  the  ofBce  each  morn- 
ing, and  every  half-hour  thereafter  on  a 
round-the-clock  schedule,  two  airplanes  com- 
plete a  croaaing  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Every  61  minutes  other  planes  are  landing 
somewhere  after  hopping  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

From  transoceanic  supply  bases  direct  to 
ths  war  zones,  these  planes  are  carrying 
50,000  tons  of  high  priority  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers every  30  days.  And  4,000  wounded 
soldiers  are  flown  from  the  battle  fronts  to 
America  by  this  greatest  of  all  air-line  ferries 
every  month. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  Air  Transport 
Command  of  the  United  States  Army  will 
look  back  over  4  years  of  sparkling  achieve- 
ments on  its  fourth  anniversary.  May  39, 
with  the  proud  obeervation  that  in  those 
4  years  of  war  it  has  linked  together  the  com- 
plete framework  of  a  potential,  postwar 
pattern  of  international  passenger  and 
freight  air  service. 

In  the  year  Jtist  ended  the  ATC.  headed 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Harold  L.  George,  formerly  Chief 
of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  Air  Staff, 
piloted  1,250,000  war-important  passengers, 
most  of  them  to  locations  overseas.  Pas- 
senger and  freight  tonnage  for  the  year 
equaled  580,000  tons,  including  3,500,000,000 
"pulls"  of  GI  maU.  Which  adds  up  to  a 
combined  total  of  600,000,000  miles  of  flying, 
or  25.000  times  around  the  world  at  the 
Equator  In  a  single  year. 

Yet,  back  on  May  29,  1941.  this  now  vast, 
coordinated  system  of  scheduled  air  services, 
flying  2.000.000  miles  every  day.  consisted  of 
only  two  officers,  four  enlisted  men,  a  mi^ 
of  the  world,  and  the  vision  of  a  meritorious 
Job  to  do. 

Drama,  pathos,  humor,  suspense,  and  all 
the  range  of  human  emotions  are  loosed  in 
the  tales  of  those  who  have  flown  with  the 
ATC.  It  has  a  long  list  of  notable  per- 
formances, including  a  nonstop  flight  from 
London  to  Washington  in  less  than  18  hours, 
and  a  direct  flight  from  Washington  to  Paris 
with  General  Marshall  aboard.  Its  longest 
overland  supply  route  (from  Central  Africa 
to  China)  has  Just  completed  its  first  full 
year  of  operation  without  a  single  fatality. 
It  carried  a  party  of  United  States  Senators 
on  a  38.000-mlle  trip  around  the  world.  In- 
cluding a  3.200-mlle,  nonstc^  flight  from 
Ceylon  to  Carnarvon,  Australia. 

The  story  behind  the  splendid  record  of 
the  Central  African  Division  Is  basically  the 
story  of  the  Command  Itself,  of  persevering 
men  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes, 
of  typical  American  Ingenuity  working  day 
and  night  to  maintain  plane  schedules,  and 
to  keep  vital  parts  for  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  trucks  moving  to  the  battle  fronts. 
Preface  for  the  complete  story  is  the  ardu- 
ous training  of  pilots  and  crews,  who  must 
undergo  refresher  courses  every  90  days  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  fast-moving  panorama 
of  aviation  progress. 


Flying  time  from  Accra  on  the  African 
Oold  Coast  to  Karachi.  India,  Is  about  83 
hours,  or  twice  the  flying  time  across  the 
United  States.  Flying  conditions  involve 
excessive  heat,  with  only  meager  reports 
of  weather  conditions  which  are  snapped 
wide  open  with  little  warning  by  windstornis. 
But,  despite  these  obstacles,  the  Command 
flies  on  over  Jungles,  deserts,  and  treacherous 
mountain  ranges,  operating  around  the  clock, 
and  only  waiting  proudly  for  the  day  when 
its  facilities  can  be  turned  to  routine  sched- 
ules carrying  peacetime  freight  and  pas- 
sengers. 

Indicative  of  the  air  trafllc  over  the  North 
Atlantic  these  days  is  the  announcement  by 
the  Atr  Command  that  in  one  single  month 
it  furnished  sleeping  quarters  to  nearly 
150.000  persons,  served  350.000  meals,  ptrtting 
up  another  54.(X)0  meals  in  transit.  Tran- 
sient accommodations  were  provided  at 
ATC  bases  for  15.000  people  in  Alaska,  28.000 
in  the  Caribbean.  28.000  In  centr.-U  Africa, 
21.000  in  Europe,  44,000  In  Indo-Chlna. 
110.000  In  north  Africa.  75.000  In  the  Padflo 
area,  ani  27.000  In  the  South  Atlantic  region 

This  largest  of  all  hotel  chains  spreads 
out  over  160.000  miles  of  air  lines  and  pro- 
vides the  foundation  and  basic  experience 
that  will  be  required  for  rapid  conversion 
to  routine  air-line  travel  after  the  war.  In 
a  single  year  the  Command,  through  Its  9 
foreign  divisions,  served  as  transient  quarters 
to  more  than  5,000.000  persona. 

They  are  not  all  the  luxury  types  of  hotels. 
•Tlotel  de  Gink"  Is  the  popular  name  for 
billeting  accommodations  at  many  bases. 
Some  are  Nlssen  huts,  or  wooden  barracks, 
deep  in  the  Jungles.  Others  are  Just  plain 
tents  on  remote  islands,  or  brick  buildings 
in  the  middle  of  thriving  cities.  But  they 
are  all  comfortable,  and  they  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  paving  the  way  for  the  great  air- 
line hotels  of  the  peacetime  period  to  come. 

Trade  and  travel  on  an  air-line  transpor- 
tation service  of  this  type  necessarily  must  ' 
have  Its  banking  and  foreign  exchange  set-up. 
This  the  ATC  has  on  a  world-wide  basis, 
with  banking  facilities  at  nearly  100  separate 
stations  from  Greenland  to  Alaska  to  Aus- 
tralia, dealing  In  the  currencies  of  38  nations. 

The  Air  Transport  Command  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  directive  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
the  Secretary  of  War.  on  May  28.  1941,  to 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  deliveriea 
of  aircraft  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
function  was  shortly  broadened  to  include 
deliveries  to  other  countries  receiving  lend- 
lease  aid  after  the  United  States  entered  the 
war.  A  day  after  the  President's  directive, 
the  Army  asstmied  Its  responsibility  under 
the  leadership  of  the  late  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
Olds.  It  was  originally  known  as  the  Ferry- 
ing Command. 

The  Command  developed  rapidly,  being 
divided  into  two  wings,  domestic  and  fore- 
ign, and  on  July  1,  1942.  shortly  after  Gen- 
eral George  took  over,  the  ferrying,  trans- 
port, and  cargo  operations  were  consolld-ited 
ujider  a  single  command.  By  the  end  of 
1943,  the  Command  had  a  personnel  strength 
of  more  than  85.000  ofHcers  and  men.  Today 
its  strength  totals  more  than  160,000  ofOcers 
and  men. 

When  the  war  Is  over  and  the  victory  Is 
appraised  in  terms  of  operational  contribu- 
tions, the  Air  Command  will  stand  high  on 
the  list  of  historic  achievements  paving  the 
way  to  a  higher  civlUzaf.on.  An  army  can- 
not move  without  supplies  keeping  up  with 
the  front  lines.  And  these  supplies  depend 
upon  the  importation  into  defense  plants  of 
materials  from  all  over  the  world.  Hog  bris- 
tles for  maUng  gxin  brushes,  leathers  and 
down  for  flying  suits  and  sleeping  bags,  tung- 
sten for  armor,  tools  and  filament  for  radio- 
radar,  industrial  diamonds  for  machine  tools, 
and  tin  for  tin  plate  came  in  on  the  wings 
of  the  Transport  Command  for  the  American 
"bllU"  abroad. 
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Wb«ii  th«  W«r  Production  BoArd  lnform«d 
th«  ATC  ttUkt  there  WM  cot  enough  Ulo 
on  bjund  to  keep  up  production  of  r&dto-rsdar 
for  another  10  days  in  June  1944.  the  Com- 
mand diverted  three  cargo  planes  trxaa  regu- 
lar rune  lo  Ita  Central  African  Divlalon  to 
ttrtng  talc  from  India  only  4  daya  later.  Tube 
production  vaa  nc*.  delayed  a  minute. 

It  waa  the  India-China  Division  of  the 
ATC  that  kept  Chinas  lifeline  o^a  with 
the  ouuide  natloos  on  the  most  hazardous 
alnraj  in  the  world,  namely,  "over  the  Hima- 
layan bump**  betw'^en  India  anJ  China.  Dur- 
ing a  tt-day  pertoc!!.  recently,  transports  took 
off  for  China  from  India  eyery  4  mlnirtea. 

When  Mme  Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  the 
0«n<>ratlstttmo  of  China,  came  to  New  York. 
It  waa  the  ATC  that  brought  her  In  27 
Bytng  hours.  It  Is  the  ATC  that  U  brlng- 
ing  the  battle  with  mosquitoes.  wUd  animals, 
heat,  thirst,  and  high  aiutudea  to  a  suc- 
eeasful  conclusion  on  world-wide  fronts. 
We&ther  and  com.'^unlcatlon  stations  set  up 
in  lonely  outpostJi  of  other  worlds,  scrrlced 
by  the  ATC.  enabled  American  troops  to 
eoiutrurt  airflelcta  right  under  the  noees  of 
the  Japanese  l>j^  teams  directed  by  the 
Command  resetted  the  crew  of  a  B-17  lost  on 
tbe  Greenland  icecap 

One  th:ng  that  General  Oeorge  and  bis 
staff  are  not  ta^klni;  about  Is  the  process  of 
rcoonTerting  their  gigantic  alr-Une  set-up  to 
Immediate  clvUlan  and  peacetime  cargo  trans- 
portation after  tlie  war.  They  are  out  to 
win  the  war  first,  leaving  the  performances 
of  the  ATC  to  speak  for  themselves  In  glow- 
ing terms  of  whst  can  be  done  in  a  short 
Ume  to  lUt  freiglit  and  pMSsn^srs  Into  the 
six  lanes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

Of  cauFoajvzA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RBPRJESENTATI\1S 

Thursdcv.  AprU  26,  1945 

Mr.  ODTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  fratifled  to  notice  the  Increase  in 
understanding  and  approval  of  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  on 
the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people.  Tfils  war  agency  probably 
h*8  the  most  unpopular  duty  of  any  of 
the  home  front  organizations.  In  spite 
of  the  difficulty  of  Its  ta^Jc.  it  has  done 
a  magnificent  Job.  The  inevitable  mis- 
takes have  become  fewer  in  number  and 
less  Important. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  suc- 
cessful achievements  of  OPA  has  been 
due  to  its  pre>ent  Administrator,  the 
Honorable  Chester  Bowles.  It  seems  to 
me  most  appropriate  that  as  the  time 
draws  near  for  the  renewal  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  we  give  to  Mr.  Bowles  credit 
for  his  achievements. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  should  like  to 
include  a  radio  talk  given  by  him  over 
the  Blue  Network  on  April  19.  1945: 

HeUo  sYerytxxfy.  For  numy  weeks  now, 
!>•  been  meeting  with  you  in  these  radio 
talks.  Often  we  hsTe  had  guests  •  •  • 
to  bring  out  special  polnu  about  our  ration- 
ing, rent  and  price  contml — points  which  I 
fWt  you  would  be  most  Interested  In. 

But  today  I  hav*  no  guests.  I'm  going  to 
talk  to  you  alone.  Fm  going  to  talk  to  you — 
directly  and  frankly  on  a  subject  of  utmost 
importance  to  you  and  your  children,  and  to 
ail  tb*  boif*  in  our  armed  forces  now  fighting 


Itlcal  belief.    Like- 
all  the  people  of 
hina,  and  all  other 
g  to  America  for 
vatic  leikderthlp. 
om  the  shock,  we 
T,   the  desperately 
s  are  now  living, 
e  opinion  of  most 
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In  all  parU  of  the  world  14  bring  '^Is  terrible 
war  to  a  victorious  condition. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  news  o!  Mr.  Rooee- 
velis  death  came  to  us  ct^er  our  radios  and 
through  the  headlines  of  ^ur  newspapers.  It 
was  a  ahock  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  regardless  of  his 
wise  It  came  as  a  shock 
England.  Canada.  Russia, 
parts  of  the  world,  look^ 
strength,  help,  and  demc 

As  we  slowly  recover 
all  realise  more   than  ev 
difficult  period  m  which  { 
In  my  opinion — and 
of    tis    here    in    Wj 

months  msy  well  be  th^  most  critical  year 
In  all  American  history. 

Although  the  war  Is  going  well  on  all 
fronts.  It  remains  a  tougti  war.  It  remains 
a  costly  war — a  war  that  i  aust  be  fought  vig- 
orously to  a  victorious  ei  d. 

Ahead  of  us  lie  the  prob  ems  of  working  out 
a  permanent  peace  that  will  assure  all  of  us 
and  our  children,  and  1 11  the  rest  of  the 
world,  against  future  wan  of  devt^statlon. 

Finally  and  of  almost  eqtial  Importance: 
This  year  will  also  decide  irhether  or  not  this 
war  wlU  be  followed — as  t  le  last  one  was  fol- 
lowed— by  a  period  of  i  kyrocketlng  prices, 
and  then  the  inevitable  C(  illapse. 

llils  coming  year  will  decide  whether  or 
not  we  can  keep  our  econi  )my  on  s  sound  and 
a  solid  basis— on  which  to  build  a  future 
of  full  employment  and  1  uU  production,  and 
prosperity  for  all  of  us. 

So  far.  for  the  first  tli  ne  In  any  war.  the 
forces  of  Inflation  have  b<  en  kept  under  con- 
trol. We  have  seen,  for  t  le  first  time,  in  any 
war.  how  you  and  your  nelght>crs  working 
with  your  Government,  :an  kee])  prices  on 
a  relatively  even  basis. 

Por  a  years  now.  althoi  gh  there  have  been 
■OBtc  slight  price  rises  iere  and  there  we 
have  held  the  line  on  rei  cs.  on  fixxl,  and  on 
most  of  our  other  essen  ials. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  (64  question!  The 
questlcxi  It's  up  to  you  to  answer.  The  ques- 
tion that  every  one  of  uj>— every  one  of  our 
neighbors,  of  otir  farmer  i,  our  Government, 
must  answer — not  only  fo  r  our  own  sakes.  but 
for  the  sake  of  all  the  bo]  s  in  your  tov.ii.  and 
In  all  our  other  t^wns,  wl  lo  are  av/ay  fighting 
this  war. 

Will  we  have  the  coiir  u^e  and  good  sense 
to  keep  Inflation  in  check  during  the  months 
that  lie  ahead? 

This  coming  year  is  t  le  test,  for  in  this 
year,  the  Inflationary  pressuriis  will  be 
greatest. 

This  year  is  the  test.  Qecause  during  the 
coming  months,  the  lob  >ylsts  and  pressure 
groups,  who  sometimes  teem  willing  to  risk 
our  whole  future  securit  '  In  their  efforts  to 
gain  some  benefits  for  th  imselves.  will  be  on 
the  attack. 

Now  while  OPA  Is  ree  x)nslbl(  for  main- 
taining control  over  prl  :es.  rents  •  •  • 
let  me  make  this  point  wopkatlcally  clear. 
OPA  cannot  do  this  Job  rttkoDt  your  vigor- 
ous help  •  •  •  with  >ut  your  continued 
support  and  backing. 

Let  me  repeat  that  !act.  Ttils  Job — of 
keeping  prices  In  line- -of  flgliting  Infla- 
tion •  •  •  is  your  J)b.  Iff.  up  to  you 
and  your  neighbors     •  •     It's  up  to  our 

farmers  •  •  •  our  bvslnessmen  •  ♦  • 
our  factory  workers  •  '  •  to  all  of  tis — 
as  well  as  to  our  Cover  iment. 

On  all  sides,  the  loblylsts  aad  pressure 
groups  are  exerting  thel-  power.  They  are 
trying  to  tear  down  the  structure  which  ws 
have  built  up  In  this  u&r  to  protect  you 
against  higher — and  stll    higher — prices. 

In  1918,  after  the  en<l  of  the  last  World 
War.  similar  selfish  fort  n  managed  to  set 
off  a  disastrous  inflatlorary  spL-al. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  tie  OQlstiikes  of  the 
past — we  must  understai  d  those  mistakes — 
and  see  that  we  do  not  repeat  them.  Let's 
recall,  for  a  minute,  wl^at  happened  after 
the  armistice  was  declared  in  1018. 


War   Industries,   of   course,   closed    down^ 

•  •     •     throwing  thomtftn'^  cut  of  work. 
Yet  prices — which  had  soared  during  the 

war — continued  to  rise  •  •  •  even  faster 
after  the  shooting  stopped. 

What  few  controls  we  had  had — wers 
dropped  as  soon  ss  the  war  was  over.  As  a 
result — with  nothing  to  stop  them — prices 
went  their  way  unhampered.  By  May  1980, 
they  had  reached  their  peak.  Everything 
was  slnr  high.  Clothing  prices,  for  example, 
were  three  times  what  they  had  been  before 
the  war.  A  suit  of  clothes  that  sold  for  (25 
before  the  war — then  had  a  price  tag  of 
nearer  S75.  Pood  prices  more  than  doubled. 
Rents  wov  up  sharply.  Rents  were  half 
again   as   high    as    before    the   war. 

Then  the  crash  came.  It  came  fast.  In 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  factory  workers' 
pay  dropped  25  percent.  Then  more  workers 
w^re  laid  off  and  factory  pay  rolls  dropped  44 
percent.  Millions  of  people — innocent  vic- 
tims of  a  war  Inflation — walked  the  streets 

•  •  •  looking  for  Jobs.  More  than  a 
himdred  thousand  businesses — nx>et  of  them 
smaU  businesses — failed  In  a  5-year  period. 
Soldiers  back  from  Prance  were  unable  to 
flnd  Jobs.  Many  were  reduced  to  panhandling 
in  the  streets. 

Nor  was  It  only  city  people  who  suffered. 
Nearly  a  half  a  million  farmers  lost  their 
(arms  In  those  same  years. 

I  remind  you  of  what  happened  after  the 
last  war,  because  that's  what  we  face  again 
today — only  on  a  far  larger  scale — If  we  fail 
to  keep  prices  down,  if  we  fall  In  oixr  flght 
against  inflation. 

That's  the  decision  we  must  make.  That's 
the  S64  question  we  must  answer.  Are  we 
going  to  let  inflation  beat  us  again — or  are 
we  going  to  beat  Inflation?  That's  the  ques- 
tion that  is  squarely  up  to  us,  and  there's 
no  dodging  it. 

I  think  you  understand  that.  I  think  most 
reasonable  people  do.  But  there  are  power- 
ful minorities  In  business  and  Industry,  and 
let  me  emphasize  that  they  are  minorities, 
who  do  not  understand  this. 

They  are  so  absorbed  In  their  own  Inter- 
ests— they  fall  to  see  the  picture  as  a  whole. 
They  don't  stop  to  think  that  a  price  In- 
crease for  them,  will  not  stop  with  them. 
They  overlock  the  fact  that  it  only  takes  one 
price  rise  here,  and  another  one  there,  to 
set  off  the  whole  Inflationary  spiral,  where 
nobody  Is  the  winner,  and  everybody  Is  the 
loser. 

Itost  of  these  men  have  made  good  money 
during  the  war.  Naturally  they  want  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  But  what  they  fall  to  realize 
Is — that  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  rest  cf 
us  can  make  any  money — If  higher  and 
higher  prices  drive  us  into  Inflation — and  its 
Inevitable  result,  collapse.  They  don't  see 
what  they  themselves  stand  to  lose. 

In  their  determination  to  put  their  own 
Interests  flrst — these  pressure  groups  don't 
stop  to  consider  any  of  those  facts.  They  go 
on  straight  ahead — intent  on  gaining  the 
priee  increases  they  want  for  themselves. 
They  come  to  Washington  In  force,  hundreds 
of  them.  They  crowd  the  lobbies  of  Wash- 
ington hotels.  They  have  big  expense  ac- 
counts, provided  by  the  groups  they  repre- 
sent. 

Now  right  here,  I  want  to  make  one  point 
perfectly  plain.  When  I  speak  of  pressure 
groups  I  am  not  sp?aklng  of  business  gener- 
ally. By  and  large,  business  is  solidly  be- 
hind wartime  price  control,  because  they 
know  it's  good  business.  OPA  Is  helped 
constantly  by  the  advice,  cooperation,  and 
leadership  of  business.  Many  of  the  strong- 
est supporters,  advocates  of  price  control,  are 
from  the  ranks  of  business — both  large  and 
small. 

Likewise,  when  I  spaak  of  prcHure  groups 
I  do  not  refer  to  hiislii— la^u  with  Just 
grievances,  who  come  to  Waahington  to  show 
Us  with  their  records  that  wartime  prlca 
controls  are  causing  them  real  hardahip. 
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The  position  of  OPA  has  always  been 
very  clear.  We  stand  ready  to  give  relief  to 
any  Industry  suffering  hardship  because  of 
price  controls. 

But  we  stand  equally  firm  agilnst  all  pure- 
ly selfish  and  unwarranted  dem£  nds  for  high- 
er prices.  We  will  continue  to  resist  those — 
who  to  further  their  own  perso:ial  Interest — 
try  to  break  down  the  price  controls  set  up 
to  safeguard  our  national  country's  business 
economy  in  wartime. 

I  repeat,  we  stand  stauncblj  against  any 
selfish  groups,  which  render  Up  service  to  the 
Idea  of  wartime  price  control  but  actually  do 
everything  they  can  to  sabotage  It. 

Today  we  stand  at  the  crcasroads.  We 
have  our  choice  of  two  paths  tc  take. 

One  road  leads  to  inflation  and  economic 
disaster.  Knowingly  or  unknovlngly  this  Is 
the  road  that  the  pressiu-e  groups  are  trying 
to  make  us  travel.  They  will  use  every  means 
at  their  command.  They  will  play  on  our 
fears  and  our  emotions.  They  vrill  ask  again 
and  again  for  sslfish  concessions.  As  the 
Price  Control  Act  comes  up  fo-  renewal  in 
Congress  during  the  coming  wei  ks,  they  will 
try  to  break  its  protection  by  tacking  on 
weakening  amendments.  If  we  £  jbmlt  to  this 
pressure — prices  will  begin  to  rise.  Rents 
will  rise.  All  this  will  happen  slowly  at  first. 
Then  as  it  gains  momentum — ihere  will  be 
no  stopping  it.  Prices  will  go  up  and  up 
•     •     •     faster  and  faster. 

Youll  find  your  rent — your  grocery  bill — 
and  all  your  other  bills — gettln);  bigger  and 
bigger.  Youll  rightly  demand  higher  wages — 
so  you  can  pay  your  ever-moxmting  bills. 
Wages  will  start  up — but  more  sK^wly  •  •  • 
lagging  behind,  as  they  always  do.  But  then 
they.  too.  will  start  upward. 

The  whole  merry-go-round  of  higher 
prices — higher  wages — will  start  q>lnnlng  Its 
dizzy  whirl  •  •  •  faster  and  faster  carry- 
lug  us  straight  into  another  wartime  in- 
flation. 

In  the  face  of  ever-rising  prices — merchants 
will  outbid  each  other  In  their  rush  to  build 
up  their  stocks — paying  any  price  to  long  as 
they  can  charge  more.  Prices  will  reach  such 
helphta — that  once  a^aln — peopl  •  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  them.  Then  crash!  The  Ixjttom 
win  fall  out  of  everything  •  •  •  plung- 
ing us  again  into  the  depths  of  depression. 

Merchants  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  fraction 
of  what  they  paid  for  their  stocks.  Businesses 
Will  go  bankrupt.  Factories  wli:  shut  down. 
Farm  morlsaies  will  be  foreclosjd.  Millions 
will  again  walk  tha  streets  •  *  •  In  the 
hopeless  search  for  Jotis  that  iiren't  there. 
Breadlines  will  form  In  every  city.  Our  re- 
turning soldiers — who  have  won  th-  •  victory 
on  the  battlefront — will  flnd  that  we  have  lost 
our  battle  on  the  home  front.  What  a  hollow 
victory  •  •  •  to  win  the  war — and  lose 
the  peace. 

Yes.  that  Is  where  the  flrst  road  leads 
all  of  us — the  read  to  Inflation  to  disaster, 
and  ruin  This  Is  the  road  down  which 
pressure  groups  and  lobbyists  wsuld — know- 
ingly or  unknowingly — lead  us 

But  now  let's  look  ahead  on  the  other 
road.  This  road  Is  difficult  and  inconvenient. 
But  It  leads  to  a  sound  postwar  economy — 
security  and  full  employment  .'or  all.  We 
have  a  good  start  along  it  already. 

But  the  going  is  sometimef  rough  and 
steep.  Some  of  us  stumble  and  would  turn 
back.  Especially  now,  when  ell  of  us  sre 
weary  of  war,  tired  of  all  Its  restrictions  and 
Inconveniences. 

But  we  cannot  falter.  We  must  go  on. 
Even  though  the  war  news  gets  better  every 
day  we  must  push  on — just  as  our  flghting 
men  are  doggedly  pushing  on.  In  the  post- 
war world  this  road  means  protection  for 
our  savings — good  wages  for  Dur  workers, 
good  profits,  and  far-reaching  markets  for 
our  businessmen — continued  high  Income  for 
our  farmers. 

In  order  to  follow  this  rokd  we  mxist 
follow  the  signposts  of  OPA  price  and  rent 


control.  We  must  stick  to  our  OPA  cell- 
ing prices  and  other  wartime  rules.  Weary 
as  we  are  of  all  of  them,  they  have  served 
us  well  through  difficulties.  And  the  sooner 
we  get  safely  to  the  end  of  the  ro€Ui  the 
sooner  we  can  get  rid  of  them. 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  this  Is  the  road 
we  have  marked  for  ourselves,  this  Is  the 
road  we  are  determined  to  follow.  Nothing 
can  divert  us.  Por  we  know  that  if  that 
happens  we  are  lost. 

Let  me  pledge  the  full,  vigorous  efforts 
of  otir  OPA  organization,  and  all  the  people 
In  it  here  In  Washington,  in  our  regional 
and  district  offices.  In  our  local  war  price 
and  rationing  boards,  to  lead  the  flght  against 
lobbyists  and  pressure  groups,  against  higher 
prices  and  rents,  against  the  forces  of  in- 
flation. 

Your  letters  and  your  messages  prove  that 
we  are   all   in  this  flght  together. 

We  have  our  decision — 130.000.000  of  us. 
We  have  the  courage  to  carry  It  through. 
Under  the  leadership  of  President  Truman 
we'll  continue  our  march.  We'll  keep  on 
pushing  ahead  against  our  enemies  abroad, 
against  inflationary  forces  here  at  home. 
We'll  march  straight  on.  130,000,000  strong, 
up  our  road  to  victory. 


PrejucBce:   Our  Postwar  Battle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIV'^E^ 
Thursday.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
war  In  Europe  against  the  Nazis  draw- 
ing so  close  to  final  victorious  conclu- 
sion, with  the  end  of  the  Nazi's  night- 
mare of  race  superiority  so  near,  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  and  necessary  that  we 
in  this  country  give  serious  thought  to 
the  problem  of  racial  antagonisms  here 
in  our  own  country. 

We  all  know  of  the  prejudices  and 
Intolerance  that  mark  the  pattern  of 
behavior  here  in  many  sections  and  com- 
munities with  regard  to  our  minority 
groups.  Some  of  us  are  trying  to  pave 
the  way  to  eradicate  these  evils  through 
the  passage  of  a  bill  making  it  illegal  to 
discriminate  against  persons  because  of 
their  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin 
in  the  matter  of  employment. 

I  would  like  to  obtain  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  very  fine  article 
appearing  in  the  May  1  issue  of  the  na- 
tional magazine.  Look,  which  presents 
this  whole  problem  of  intolerance  and 
prejudice  and  makes  some  very  sound 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  combat  it. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  an  article  from  Look  maga- 
zine: 
Phejttdici:     Ouh     Postwar     Battli— Whin 

THE   CVI«SE.\8    CONFUCT    ENDS    WE    PaCE   AN 

Internal  War  Unless  Racial  and  Religious 

Tensions  A&e  Removed 

The  architects  of  peace,  gathering  in  San 
Francisco  this  month  to  blueprint  a  better 
world,  probably  have  never  heard  the  story  of 
the  Negro  girl  who  was  asked  by  her  teacher 
to  name  a  suitable  punl&limtut  for  Hitler, 
"Paint  bim  black."  was  her  bitter  suggestion, 
"and  bring  blm  to  America." 


This  has  been  a  war  of  liberation  for  op- 
pressed peoples  aU  over  the  globe.  Yet  with- 
in the  borders  of  our  own  Nation  one-third 
of  the  people — the  minorities  who  constitute 
our  second-class  clticens — are  still  behind  the 
barbed-wire  fence  of  prejudice. 

Hatred  and  suspicion  divide  America.  On 
one  side,  generally,  is  the  white,  ProtesUnt 
majority.  On  the  other  are  the  17.000,000 
"sub-Americana"  of  different  races  aad 
colors — Negroes,  Mexicans,  American  Indians, 
Japanese.  Chinese,  Filipinos— plus  the  33.- 
000,000  Catholics  and  4.500.COO  Jews  who. 
because  of  religion,  are  sometimes  shut  out 
from  main  currents  of  nationiU  Ufe. 

The  powder  keg  of  prejudice  auaiu  the 
spark  that  may  detonate  conflict.  W^jen  re- 
straints of  war  are  off  and  demobilization, 
reconversion,  and  lay-offs  disrupt  the  Nation, 
trouble  Is  expected.  Minorities  will  not  eas- 
ily accept  "discriminatory  discharges."  Mer- 
chants of  hate  will  exploit  friction. 

Can  the  United  8Utes,  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
ward  off  postwar  catastrophe?  An  Impor- 
tant, timely  book — One  Nation,  by  Wallace 
Stegner  and  the  editors  of  Look,  to  be  pub- 
lished this  fall  by  Houghton  Mifflin — astutely 
analyzes  the  state  of  our  prejudices.  In  the 
pages  that  follow,  based  mainly  on  One  Na- 
tion. Lock  diagnoses  this  insidious  illness 
which  afflicts  aU  America  and  stiggests  some 
possible  cures. 

Underlying  our  prejudices,  whether  racial, 
religious,  or  cultural.  Is  fear— the  fear  of 
being  overrun,  changed  or  diluted,  done  out 
of  our  Jobs  or  social  positions.  Thus  preju- 
dice is  a  defense  of  our  particular  stattis 
quo.  our  "pure"  race,  our  "right "  falih.  Too 
many  Americans  who  should  know  better 
shy  away  from  people  who  appear  to  l>e  "dif- 
ferent" and  deliberately  or  unconsciously 
wall  them  off. 

SEGREGATION — 6HAMK   OF  DEMOCSACT 

Probably  the  most  common  symptom  of 
our  malady  Is  segregation.  The  South 's  Jim 
Crow  caste  system,  at  odds  with  all  demo- 
cratic principles,  separates  the  Negro  on 
trains  and  busses,  excludes  him  from  parks, 
hotels,  restaurants,  beaches  and  schools  fre- 
quented by  whites,  seats  him  In  a  "nigger 
heaven"  balcony  at  the  theater.  Even  in 
cur  armed  forpes,  Negro  enlisted  men  are 
often  kept  apart. 

To  a  lesser  extent.  PlUplnos  and  Mexicans 
on  the  west  coast  are  iMrred  from  "white" 
restaurants,  segregated  in  theaters,  Chinese 
are  apt  to  be  conflned  to  "Chinatowns  " 

Advertisements  for  resorts  or  for  the  sale 
or  rent  of  property  often  stipulate  "protes- 
tant  only"  or  "white  only"  or  "gentile  only". 
Restrictive  clauses  in  property  deeds,  agree- 
ments among  neighborhood  associations  and 
real-estate  agents  set  up  the  equivalent  of 
a  "no  dogs  allowed"  ban  against  the  unac- 
cepted. Even  wartime-housing  projects  are 
likely  to  discriminate.  In  northern  cities, 
colored  ghettos  have  become  worse,  rather 
than  better. 

BTPKODUCTS :    DISXAEE.     POVEXTT,    CRIME 

One  effect  of  physical  segregation  in  slums 
and  "shacktowns"  is  overcrowding,  which  in 
turn  produces  poverty,  squalor,  disease,  crime 
and  ignorance.  Here,  even  such  elementary 
needs  as  garbage  disposal  and  fire  prevention 
are  generally   inadequate. 

Illness  of  almost  every  kind  is  pronounced 
in  the  black  bolts  of  virtuaUy  every  city 
where  Negroes  have  settled.  Pneumonia  and 
scarlet  fever,  for  Instance,  hit  their  highest 
peak  there.  Infant  mortality  among  Negroes 
in  Chicago  is  twice  as  high  as  It  Is  In  the 
rest  o(  the  city.  Among  tlie  Hlspanoe  (Span- 
ish-Americans) of  New  Mexico,  the  tuber- 
culosis death  rate  U  about  three  times  the 
national  rate;  In  San  Francisco  s  Chinatown, 
it  Is  three  times  the  city'n  avernRe. 

In  supporting  segregation  ns  One  Nation 
poinU  out.  America  u  subeidiaing  social  rvUs. 
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tn  slums  break  away  and  be- 
ic,  when  antl-socl&l  behaTlor 
crcat«<l  by  alum  living  turns  Into  a  crime 
waw.  or  when  race  tensions  explode  Into 
tlou  and  bioodabcd,  the  entire  peculation 
pays  tbc  blU. 

WAMTID:  xacAL  opvuai  t'Hiiias 

the  fenclng-tn  proce«.  eco- 
ktlon  reslstA  the  efforta  of  our 
to  rise  cut  of  tbflr  class.  A 
Bombsr  of  boMness  firms  will  not  employ 
Catholics  or  Jews.  The  South  recognizes 
*^blt«  men's  Jcbs"  and  "nlggtr  Jobs."  the 
'  being  the  serrile.  the  low-paid,  and  the 
Thirty-two  labor  unions  either 
or  shunt  them  into  Jim  Crow 
lorals.  Bat*  strikes  have  brotcen  out  against 
hiring  and  tipgrading  of  Negroes.  In  the  Morth 
M  well  as  the  South. 

QlShly  trained  Chinese  and  Japanese  hare 
been  forced  into  menial  jobs.  Msxlcaou  and 
FUlplnos  generally  have  been  confined  to 
back-breakirg  migrant  labor.  Although  the 
manpower  rhonaire  aiid  the  President's  Pair 
Banpioymciu  Practices  Committee  have  re- 
cently tendtd  to  even  up  work  opportuni- 
ties, widespread  di&crtml nation  persists. 

ecHOOLa  aai  hand-ki-downs 

As  with  )*iiM  and  homes,  education  is  of- 
fered to  seme  minority  groups  only  on  in- 
ferior or  separate  terms.  Certain  colleges 
and  professional  schools  have  "quotas"  for 
Jews  and  the  colored  races.  The  system  of 
vrparate  schools  for  colored  children,  prev- 
alent in  ths  South,  shows  signs  of  spreading 
to  the  No.'-Th.  Southern  schools  (or  Negroes 
are  crowded.  Inadequately  equipped;  colored 
teachers  draw  salaries  lower  than  those  of 
white  teachers.  Mexicans  in  Los  Angeles 
and  other  Southwest  communities  have  sim- 
ilar  educational   hand-me-downs. 

TKZ    LAW.    TOO.    IS     PaXJtTDICZS 

Inevitably,  legal  discrimination  has  be- 
come part  of  the  pattern  of  keeping  the  sub- 
American  "in  his  place."  Police  protection 
for  minorities  is  frequently  a  farce.  "Law 
and  order"  too  often  is  applied  according 
to  the  ruling  caste,  class,  color,  and  faith. 
When  boodtums  attack  a  minority  group, 
victims  rather  than  aggressors  are  Jailed — 
"for  protection."  Voting  procedures  like  the 
poll  tax  In  seven  Southern  States,  or  direct 
Intimidation  at  balloting  .or  registration 
places,  rob  Negroes  and  others  of  their  fran- 
chise. 

The  ultimate  stage  of  the  sickness  known 
%»  prejudice  is  violence.  It  may  take  the 
form  of  hx)dlumtsm.  vigilante  action,  or 
terror.  Recent  incidents  directed  at  Ne- 
groes. Jews.  Japanese.  Mexicans,  and  Fili- 
pinos have  a  clear  lelationshlp  with  the  Nazi 
philoeophy  of  bate:  the  difference  Is  only  in 
degree. 

HATK    MONCXXa  tJSB   NAZI    XCTHODe 

Feeding  these  firee  of  discord  is  the  slimy 
propaganda  shoveled  out  by  the  demagogues 
who  8(:read  their  lies  via  whispers,  chain-let- 
tsrs.  mass  meetings,  pamphlets  and  period- 
icals. T^elr  poison  infects  all  sorts  of  people. 
A  decent,  well-meaning  American  is  likely  to 
swallow  the  most  whiskered  myths  and  gen- 
eralizations— canards  about  Catholic  "op- 
pcattlon  to  scientific  progress."  Jewish  "mo- 
nopoly." Negro  snd  Mexican  "shiftlcssness.'' 
the  Filipino  "threat  to  young  American  wom- 
anhood." unfair  Chincee  "competition  with 
white  labor." 

The  task  of  checking  group  tensions,  before 
they  break  out  Into  a  postwar  battle.  Is 
America's  challenge.     How  can  we  meet  It? 

At  no  time  In  recent  history  have  the 
American  people  been  so  conscious  of  racial 
and  religious  prejudice  as  they  are  today. 
(TlMter  the  impact  of  war  and  its  democratic 
alma,  more  haa  been  done  to  combat  dis- 
crimination In  the  pest  few  years  than  In 
decades  t>efcre.  Over  200  inter-racial  com- 
mittees, created  by  public  or  private  agencies. 
are  tarkllng  local  ixsues.    But  the  outcome 


of  cur  civil  war  again 
eventually  rest  with  you 
and  with  your  commun 

You    can    help    bulwat-k 
against  the  enemy  witql 
qieciflc  things  you  can 


FACTS  txrxrrz  ihi  bttths 


1.  Nail   the  lies. 
labels,   libels   and 
about   members  of 
eralizations    about    any 
group  are  absurd.    The 
in  the  arts  and  science, 
the  fighting  front,  blasi 
"cant  do  skilled  work 
with  a  child's  emotional 
pendence."     If  the  Catfctlic 
tics  scares  some  people 
that  Catholics   In  America 
every  political  persuaslc  i 


Refi  ite  the  moth-eaten 
worn  out    club-car    Jokes 
minprlty  groups.    Gen- 
racial    or    religious 
fegro's  achievements 
in  Industry  and  on 
the  myth  that  he 
that  he  is  "a  child, 
equipment  and  de- 
Church  in  pcll- 
you  can  point  out 
are  of  virtually 


THXXE    IS    NO    COMPOBnX    CH.\RACn:R 
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Ccmmunlst. 
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The  Jews  are  neither 
they  are  so  mixed  that 
them  Is  impossible 
centage  of  Jews  in  the 
m  the  general  populatioi 
prove  the  Jew  is  not  a 
a  study  of  bank  directorates 
is  an  international  ban  : 
Negro  or  Catholic  or  Jew 

2.  Support  legislation 
tlonal.  outlawing  the 
Legislative  firmness  not 
Judlce;  It  can  help  break 
by  making  people  learn 
have  feared  is  no  moifi 
bogey. 

New  York  State  has 
signed  to  prevent 
ment.    There  is  need  for 
Pair    Kmplo]rment 
Federal  anti-lynchlng 
statutes,    a   ban   on 
armed  forces,  schools, 
projecu.  medical  care. 


race  nor  a  nation; 
generalizing  about 
is  a  higher  per- 
u"med  services  than 
Election  statistics 
Nor  does 
Indicate  that  he 
er.     The  composite 
does  not  exist, 
both  local  and  na- 
ils  of   intolerance, 
only  can  curb  pre- 
down  that  prejudice 
that  the  thing  they 
than  an   Inflated 
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enacted  a  law  de- 

in  employ- 

I  permanent  Federal 

Committee,    a 

repeal  of  pcU-tax 

dl^lmlnatlon    in   our 

tifuie  imlons.  housing 


discrii  linatlon 


Prac  Ices 
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their 
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3.  Help    open    up 
portimity.   in  private 
ment.     This  can   be  a 
economic  secxirity  of 
ter  harmony. 

During  this  war.  our 
have    demonstrated   t 
any  and  all  jobs,  skilled 
are  only  given  the  eh 
experience     If  you're  an 
the  same  kind  of  chance 

4.  Participate,  whereve^ 
tlonal     campaigns     to 
Through  our  schools  and 
old  must   be  made  to 
white  versus  black,  or 
and     Catholic,     but    as 
fascism. 

Schools  should  become 
for    the    understanding 
heredity.    In  most  yoim; 
Ing  to  school  together 
prejudices,  unless  they 
to  propaganda  fomentin 
and  hatred. 


nizckd:  uokz 

Schools  can  actively 
religious    democracy 
ample  Is  the  Springfield 
years    ago.    this    city 
schools  would  be  attendee 
of  foreign  stock,    rather 
In  a  decade,  these 
dren.     grown    up.    woul0 
Rather   than   look   down 
Springfield  decided  to 
equal   Americana.     So 
vised   the  curriculum, 
mental  program  to  meet 

Under  the  plan, 
cal  experience  In  working 
their  backgrounds  is  en 
Jewi^,  or  PoLjh  child  ge 
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t   Intolerance   mtut 
as  a  voting  citizen. 

your  democracy 
n.  Here  are  some 
o  about  It : 


equ  %\    employment    op- 

in  lustry  and  Govem- 

leal  contribution  to 

mi^iorities  and  to  bet- 


4econd-cla88  citizens 

ability  to  handle 

or  unskilled,  if  they 

of  training  and 

?mployer,  give  them 

n  peacetime,  too. 

possible,  in  educa- 

ccmbat     prejudice. 

churches,  young  afid 

prejudice  not  as 

Testant  versus  Jew 

democracy     versus 
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a  social  pilot  plant 
of    races,    cultures, 
people,  merely  go- 
down  the  worst 
subjected  outside 
district,  snobbery, 
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SPRIUCrnXD    PLANS 
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for  racial  and 
outstanding    ex- 
I  Mass.)  plan.    A  few 
that    soon    its 
mostly  by  children 
than   by   Yankees, 
j-the-tracks"  chil- 
run    Springfield, 
on  the  minorities, 
them  full  and 
school  board  re- 
launched  an   experl- 
I  he  problem. 

are  given  practl- 

together.    Pride  in 

The  Negro, 

s  a  chance  to  learn. 


n  ake 

Ue 


cojuraged. 


write,  and  talk  about  the  contributions  his 
group  have  mede  to  America.  Parents  get 
the  same  chance  through  forums  and  adult 
classes.  The  many  kinds  of  people  in  Spring- 
field have  been  welded  into  a  community. 

Other  cities  arc  studying  and  copying  the 
Springfield  plan.  You  shotild  try  to  interest 
your  town  In  adopting  it. 

THKT,    TOO,    ARC    FELLOW    AMZaiCANS 

5.  Know  your  neighbor.  Nobody  knows  so 
little  about  a  minority  group  as  the  average 
American  who  has  lived  near  it  for  years. 
Since  prejudice  feeds  on  ignorance,  any  sort 
of  contact,  any  break-down  of  the  segregation 
wall  tends  to  weaken  or  destroy  it.  Take  part 
In  church,  school,  and  community  center 
get-togethers  with  people  of  varied  cultwal, 
racial,  and  religious  backgrounds. 

6.  Help  marshal  public  opinion  against  In- 
tolerance. Get  behind  one  of  the  many  in- 
terfaith  and  interracial  organizations,  sup- 
port your  mayor's  or  Governor's  committee 
planning  and  promoting  internal  harmony. 

PCZJUDICE    END.1NGEBS    TCITB    OWN    WELFARE 

You  have  a  personal  stake  In  a  working  de- 
mocracy. Prejudice,  through  the  evils  it  cre- 
ates, undermines  public  health,  public  safety, 
religion,  the  home,  business. 

'I'here  Is  no  magic  formula  to  end  intoler- 
ance in  America.  We  can  start  with  educa- 
tion, better  jobs,  better  housing,  more  social 
freedom,  more  political  freedom.  Progress  in 
one  field  advances  others.  But  our  basic,  im- 
portant mission  is  to  guide  the  potential 
good  will  of  Americans  into  channels  of 
working  and  living  together  as  a  nation 
united. 


International  Office  of  Education 
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HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  House 
Resolution  215,  which  would  establish  an 
international  oflBce  of  education.  Such 
an  oflBce  should  ultimately  be  included 
as  one  of  the  agencies  responsible  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  which  is  a 
part  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals, 
to  be  acted  upon  at  San  Francisco.  I 
hope  that  committee  hearings  on  this 
resolution  may  begin  promptly. 

A  group  of  outstanding  educators  have 
forcibly  reminded  us  that  "the  peace  of 
the  world  cannot  be  maintained  by  po- 
lice power  or  economic  or  social  arrange- 
ments alone.  For  the  success  of  a  world 
security  organization,  there  must  be  de- 
veloped a  climate  of  world  opinion  which 
not  only  wants  such  institutions  and  ar- 
rangements but  also  wants  them  to  suc- 
ceed." 

Among  the  immediate  needs  will  be  the 
rebuilding  of  the  educational  system  of 
large  sections  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  the 
Philippines.  Famous  universities,  librar- 
ies, and  museums  with  age-old  treasures 
have  been  laid  waste,  while  the  teachers 
and  leaders  of  thought  have  been  liqui- 
dated in  order  to  uproot  the  culture  of 
those  lands.  Not  only  money,  but  every 
type  of  technical  cooperation  will  be 
needed  to  restore  some  measure  of  the 
heritage  cf  these  pcopl3s  and  prevent 


vi!^«^ 


their  slipping  back  Into  the  illiterate  state 
to  which  the  Axis  had  doomed  them. 

Second,  should  come  the  regeneration 
of  Axis  youth.  Granted  that  large  num- 
bers of  these  will  be  immune  to  new  In- 
fluences, a  job  must  be  dene  With  the 
present  school  children,  .\lready  dis- 
tineruished  Americans  have  helped  liberal 
Italian  educators  revire  £chx)l  texts,  the 
"delousing"  of  young  minds  as  this  proc- 
ess has  been  called.  Some  years  back  I 
collected  a  set  of  colorful  Fascist  texts 
and  every  page  showed  the  perversion  of 
education  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
obedient  Fascists.  The  Garman  system 
wns  an  even  harsher  inno<ulation  with 
Nazi  viruses.  The  most  enlightened 
thought  is  needed  to  reverse  this  process. 
With  the  systematic  liquidation  of  lib- 
eral educators  in  the  Axis  nations,  more- 
over, help  from  outside  will  be  needed  to 
promote  this  work. 

Third,  work  should  be  done  to  adjust 
both  the  outlook  and  the  skills  of  the 
physically  handicapped.  A  pooling  of 
experience  and  techniques  could  salvage 
thousands  of  otherwise  wrecked  lives  and 
release  their  energies  for  useful  pur- 
poses. To  these  who  have  fiacrified  most 
heavily  In  our  common  eflfjrt,  the  world 
owes  help. 

Among  the  permanent  objectives 
v;ould  be  the  opportunities  for  better  in- 
ternational imderstanding  through  con- 
ferences of  educators,  exchange  of  stu- 
dents, and.  In  general,  the  encourage- 
ment of  friendly  relations  aoiong  nations, 
peoples,  and  cultural  groui^s. 


German  Horror  Cimp 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EMORY  H.  PRICE 

or  FLoan>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  information  of  the  House  I  desire 
to  read  a  letter  received  from  a  boy  who 
has  just  been  released  from  one  of  these 
horror  camps  in  Germany: 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Philips, 

BirmingKam,  Ala. 

Deae  Mothzk:  I  am  now  at  a  large  camp 

near  France,  where  the  Army  is  buUd- 

Ing  my  body  back  into  condition  to  make  a 
trip  home.  I  know  of  a  thousand  things  to 
say  and  I  know  that  you  have  a  thousand 
things  to  ask. 

We  were  liberated  on  April  3.  and  I  was 
flown  out  cf  Germany  in  a  C-47  on  April  7. 

I  am  now  in  a  large  camp  near Prance. 

We  are  getting  equipped,  paid,  etc.,  here. 

I  am  getting  the  best  of  treatment.  I  am 
back  in  the  hands  of  the  U.  S  A.  and  it's 
the  most  wonderful  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me.  I  bniEhed  my  teeth  for  the  first  time 
since  December  19.  1944.  I  changed  clothing 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  in  103  days.  Yes- 
terday I  had  the  first  fresh  fruit  or  real  food 
of  any  kind  that  I  had  eaten  in  nearly  6 
months. 

The  Germans  gave  us  nothing;  no  toilet 
articles,  no  clothing,  no  diversions — nothing. 

We  slept  on  3-tiered  wooden  bunks,  with 
a  burlap  bag  filled  with  straw  for  a  mattress. 
Our  diet  was  unchanged  from  day  to  day. 
We   were  given  a  week  tea,  with  no  sugar, 


for  breakfast:  one  hter  of  a  tasteless  potato 
soup  at  noon;  for  supper,  on  every  day  except 
Saturdays  and  Wednesdays,  a  slice  of  black 
bread.  250  grams.  On  Saturdays  and  Wed- 
nesdays wc  received  210  grams  of  bread.  To 
augment  the  supper,  we  had  an  occasional 
30  grams  cf  :narmalade.  To  flavor  the  bread, 
we  were  given  20  grams  of  margarine,  whiCh 
Is  about  the  size  of  a  pat  of  butter. 

The  lice  r/ere  intolerable.  Many  of  the 
men  have  ghastly  sores  from  the  bites  they 
scratched.  I  was  more  fortunate  in  that  I 
didn't  scratch  the  bitea. 

It  Is  like  being  reinstated  to  life  In  heaven 
after  being  confined  to  an  Inferno,  to  bo 
back  in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam.  (Will  con- 
tinue on  next  sheet  of  V-mail  ) 

I  am  complstely  at  ease  now;  am  being 
given  everything  I  desire  to  eat,  but  I  have 
to  eat  in  very  small  quantities  becaure  other- 
wise my  stomach  becomes  extremely  nause- 
ated and  I  have  to  toss  the  food  up.  I  am 
in  a  hospital  with  plenty  of  nurses  and 
doctors  around  to  see  that  I  do  not  hurt 
myself. 

Ch.  mother.  It  is  all  eo  beautiful,  so  won- 
derful, to  be  free  and  clean  and  not  hungry 
again.  I  can  only  choke  up  and  stop  tak- 
Ing  v/hsn  I  try  to  tell  the  nurses  how  grate- 
ful I  am. 

Dont  write  to  me  at  the  present  address, 
because  I  will  not  be  at  this  p?ace  very  long. 
All  that  matters  Is  that  I'm  free  and  that 
I'm  coming  home  for  a  furlough  just  as  soon 
as  I'm  in  condition.  My  heart  is  bursting 
with  thanksgiving  every  day.  I  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  live  again  In  the 
most  glorious  land  In  the  world — to  go  back 
to  the  family  I  love  more  than  life  itself; 
to  share  my  future  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters;  to  consult  a  loving,  understanding 
mother  and  dad  when  I  am  in  trouble.  And 
I  can  feel  my  soul  singing  Inside  me  over 
the  magniflcence  of  it  all. 
Tour  loving  son, 

GsoecK. 


IlKnois  Le^slatnre  for  Postal  Pay 
Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  iLLiNoa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
house  on  March  28,  1945.  and  concurred 
in  by  the  senate  on  April  5,  1945.  Sixty- 
fourth  General  Assembly,  State  of  Illi- 
nois: 

House  Joint  Resolution  28 

Whereas  the  postal  employees  of  the 
United  States  have  not  received  an  increase 
In  base  pay  fcr  over  20  years;  and 

Whereas  dxiring  the  present  emergency 
they  are  receiving  a  $8C0  a  year  tonus  (said 
bonus  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year ) :  and 

Whereas  these  loyal  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  must  have  an  increase  in 
wages  if  they  are  to  maintain  a  normal 
standard  of  living:  Therefore  be  Jt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixty- fourth  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  (the  Senate  concurring  here- 
in). That  we  go  on  record  in  favor  of  H.  R. 
2071.  now  before  the  House  Post  Ofllce  and 
Post  Roads  Committee  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provides 
fcr  a  reclassification  of  salaries  for  postM  em- 
ployees; and  be  It  further 


Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Sena- 
tors LncAs  and  Baooxs,  to  the  Illinois  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Houi«  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  House  Post  OSce  and 
Post  Roads  Committee. 

Adopted  by  the  House  March  28,  1945. 

Hugh  Grekn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
FKX9  W.  Rdego, 
Clerk  of  the  House  cf  Representaiices. 
Concurred  in  by  the  Senate  April  6,  194S. 
Kt7GH  W.  Cboss, 

President  of  the  S<*nat«. 
Edward  H.  Alcxahdex. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Juvenile  DeUnquency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuToday,  April  26.  1945 

Mr,  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Juvenile 
delinquency  is  a  national  problem.  It 
is  a  challenge  to  every  parent  and  com- 
munity. This  problem  may  not  be  elimi- 
nated but  it  can  be  reduced  by  all  forces 
in  the  community  working  together. 

The  chief  causes  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency can  be  classed  as  economic,  edu- 
cational, emotional,  and  those  growing 
out  of  faulty  home  training.  We  find 
that  the  offenders.  In  most  instances 
often  play  truant,  are  antagonistic  to 
their  teachers  and  are  violators  of  the 
rules  of  the  school.  Experts  tell  us  that 
these  delinquents  have  had  very  little  re- 
ligious or  moral  training.  Most  of  them 
rank  two  or  three  grades  lower  than  the 
normal  student.  However,  many  experts 
In  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  are 
stating  that  the  big  problem  is  adult  de- 
linquency rather  than  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

For  a  good  many  years,  our  liberal 
thinkers,  both  in  the  fields  of  education 
and  religion,  as  well  as  political,  have 
been  dealing  in  many  social  experiments 
that  have  been  unwise  and  unfounded. 
We  have  been  taught  during  the  last  12 
years  to  rely  upon  social  planners  and 
good-doers  to  guide  our  children  instead 
of  training  them  in  the  home.  We  are 
not  giving  them  the  Interest  and  disci- 
pline that  our  fathers  and  mothers  gave 
their  children. 

Prom  the  statistics  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  we  learn  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  increass. 
It  is  said  that  the  increase  is  about  50 
percent  among  girls  and  about  10  percent 
among  twys.  The  chief  cffcn.ses  among 
girls  seem  to  be  ungovernab  lity.  For 
the  boys  it  se«ns  to  l)e  In  the  flela  cf 
larceny  and  particularly  the  5teailng  cf 
automobiles.  In  the  State  of  Indiana.  In 
the  first  2  months  of  1945,  juveniles  were 
involved  in  more  than  83  percent  of  the 
car  thefts. 

If  we  study  the  early  history  of  our 
Nation  and  study  the  criminal  careers  of 
the  notorious  criminals  we  would  find 
that  the  outstanding  examples  of  adult 
crime  started  in  acts  of  juvemle  delin- 
quency. 
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The  crime  wave  in  America  cost  our 
people  billions  of  dollars.  We  can  save 
billions  if  we  solve  the  problem  of  juve- 
nile delinquency.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
spend  more  money  on  education,  voca- 
tional guidance,  physical  fitness  pro- 
grams and  youth  centers  to  taice  care  of 
the  youth  of  our  communities.  The  time 
has  come  to  invest  m  these  programs 
because  they  are  fundamental  to  the 
safety,  security,  productiveness  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

The  time  has  come  to  pass  an  act  to 
assist  in  making  adequate  provisions, 
through  the  public  schools,  for  physical 
education  and  vocational  guidance 
among  and  with  the  States  insofar  as 
the  grants-in-aid  to  the  Slates  herein 
authorized  will  permit,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  Federal  control  over  educational 
policies  of  States  and  locaHties.  Each 
congressional  district  in  the  United 
States  shall  receive  annually  (92.0C0 
from  the  Government  tc  hire  physical 
education  and  vocational  guidance  in- 
structors and  purchase  the  necessary 
materials  to  carry  on  the  work  An  act 
of  this  kind  will  promote  national  pre- 
paredness and  the  national  welfare.  It 
will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward eliminating  Juvenile  delinquency. 
This  program  is  more  vital  than  com- 
pulsory military  training. 

Every  child  is  entitled  to  the  fullest 
education  that  he  is  capable  of  a-ssimilat- 
ing.  taught  by  a  competent,  sympathetic 
teacher  and  learning  under  a  curriculum 
that  is  broad  and  flexible  enough  to  meet 
the  scholastic  and  vocational  needs  of 
every  student. 

Vocational  guidance  is  very  important 
to  the  young  people  of  America.  The 
schools  of  America  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  personal  adjustments,  as  well  as 
for  the  mastery  of  book  learning.  Vo- 
cational guidance  can  be  made  effective 
with  qualified  instructors  and  up-to- 
date  material  and  equipment. 

A  complete  physical  fitness  program 
will  provide  a  system  that  will  bring  to 
the  youth  of  America  the  opportunity  to 
guard  against  their  health  to  develop 
their  bodies  so  they  will  be  able  to  take 
their  proper  place  in  society. 

We  need  more  youth  centers  to  give 
us  means  of  bettering  our  community 
recreational  opportunities.  These  cen- 
ters must  not  merely  become  a  place  for 
Jltterbuggers  but  a  place  that  will  offer  a 
program  to  meet  the  recreational  needs 
of  the  community. 

The  teen-agers  do  not  want  Just  a 
place  of  recreation  but  they  like  to  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  community 
and  its  actirttles.  They  want  a  chance 
to  prove  their  abilities,  especially  their 
leadership  which  will  help  them  to  be 
the  builders  of  their  own  community  and 
be  prosperous  ciUons  of  tomorrow. 

Lack  of  health  and  physical  fitness 
prevails  among  the  youth  of  our  land 
becau2se  our  Nation  has  failed  to  recog- 
nKe  the  Importance  of  these  things. 
America  nee<is  a  constructive  program  of 
action.  No  one  group  can  change  the 
coodlUoo  by  itself.  It  will  take  an  all- 
out  concerted  effort  of  all  those  con- 
cerned. 

The  future  of  America  depends  upon 
the  youth  of  our  land.  Our  youth  must 
be  militant,  alert,  and  aggressive.   What 


are  you.  as  an 
to  do   about   helping 
stLrt  in  life?    What 
community  to  improve 


Americ  an  citizen,  going 
3ur  youth  get   a 
can  you  do  in  your 
conditions? 
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or  INDUHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RH^RESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday,  April  26,  1945 


Mr.    MADDEN.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  re: 
OKD,  I  include  the  folio 
an  address  by  Paul  G 
man  of  the  Committee 
velopment.  president 
Corporation,    before 
Commerce,    April    4, 
Ind.: 


Speaker,  under 
arks  in  the  Rec- 

g  excerpts  from 
Hoffman,  chair- 
or  Economic  De- 

the  Studebaker 
he  Chamber  of 
1945,    Hammond, 


We  are  meeting  here  Dntght  In  the  wake 
of  a  succession  of  mUitar^  and  naval  victories 
of  momentous  proportioriK  There  can  no 
longer  be  any  vestige  of  covibt  as  to  ultimate 
victory  over  Germaiiy  anc  Japan.  When  vic- 
tory will  come,  no  one  Iciiows.  and  we  should 
not  forget  for  one  momen  ;  that  much  terribly 
t^jgh  fighting  still  lies  al  ead.  If  we  are  ever 
tempted  to  relax  for  evei  a  moment  in  the 
carrying  out  of  our  war  Hfslgnments,  let  us 
remind  ourselves  tliat  on  the  last  day  of  the 
First  World  War  there  w«re  26.000  casualties. 
V/e  must  continue  to  give  unquestioned 
priority  to  the  war  effort,  because  otherwise 
precious  time  nilght  be  last  in  bringing  the 
war  to  a  victorious  concussion.  Nevertheless, 
somehow  or  other  we  mu  it  find  time  to  help 
set  the  stage  for  the  wlni  ing  of  the  peace. 

That  phrase — winning  the  peace — conveys 
varied  meanings,  but  I  am  confident  that 
whatever  else  it  may  me<  n  to  us  Americans. 
It  alao  means  the  mali  tenance  of  a  free 
society  with  the  accent  on  Individual  free- 
dom. It  is  only  otir  de<p  Intuitive  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom  which 
reconciles  us  to  our  vast  ^  )utpourlng  of  blood 
and  treasure  In  this  war. 

As  we  plan  for  the  future,  let  tis  accept 
freedom  in  its  broad  sensii  as  our  most  price- 
less heritage  and  let  us  (  etermlne  to  give  it 
new  and  deeper  slgnLQc  Jice.  That  is  the 
great  challenge.  If  we  ac<  ept  it,  let  us  recog- 
nise the  responsibilities  It  Imposes  on  all  of 
us.  It  Is  not  enough  thiit  our  Government 
be  so  organized  as  to  safeguard  and  advance 
Individual  freedom.  Oxor  domes,  our  schools, 
our  churches,  our  businenses.  and  our  labor 
organizations  are  In  a  cei  tain  sense  govern- 
ments. Each  one  must  coi  itribute  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  freedoms.  Each  one 
must  provide  conditions  lihlch  encourage  the 
development  of  the  individual.  Only  by  ac- 
tion on  all  fronts  can  w«  push  forward  the 
frontiers  of  freedom.  It  in  a  task  not  for  the 
fe'^,  but  for  the  many.  I  is  a  task  to  which 
you  and  I  must  devote  ourselves. 
"Our  free  society  may  race  a  great  crisis 
during  the  transition  front  a  war  to  a  f>eace- 
tlme  economy.  If  we  should  be  confronted 
with  either  mass  unempk  yment  or  the  mass 
employment  of  millions  I  y  the  Government 
on  "made  work."  the  situation  would  be  preg- 


nant with  danger.  In  the 
lions  out  of  work  stiffer  a 
dom  as  we  have  defined  freedom.  That  In  It- 
self would  be  a  major  d^aster  because  our 
goal  must  be  more  and 
more  and  more  people.  Ih  the  second  place, 
too  much  unemployent  f  jr  too  long  might 
open  the  door  for  the  passage  of  legislative 


first  place,  the  mll- 
^artial  loss  of  free- 
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measures  calling  for  tinwise  expansion  of 
Government  controls  over  business.  Gov- 
ernment has.  of  course,  the  responsibility  of 
exercising  whatever  supervision  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  general  public  welfare,  but  If 
there  are  too  many  controls,  and  the  con- 
trols are  of  the  wrong  character,  the  exercise 
of  them  might  lead  to  a  creeping  paralysis 
of  our  free  economy.  If  our  free  economy 
should  wither  and  die  and  be  replaced  by 
State  operation,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
civil  rights  would  be  abrogated  and  religious 
freedoms  put  In  Jeopardly.  That  was  the 
sequence  of  events  In  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  would 
not  be  followed  here. 

How  many  Jobs  will  be  needed  to  provide 
abundant  employment?  No  one  knows 
exactly;  however,  there  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  among  economists  and  statisti- 
cians that  an  employment  level  In  the  Imme- 
diate postwar  period  of  between  fifty-three 
and  flfty-slx  million  civUlan  Jobs,  not  count- 
ing those  In  the  armed  services,  will  be  satis- 
factory. Involved  In  the  reaching  of  this 
goal  Is  the  creation  of  from  seven  to  ten  mil- 
lion more  peacetime  Jobs  than  were  available 
In  1940,  our  last  peacetime  year. 

When  will  these  seven  to  ten  million  new 
jobs  be  needed?  That  depends  entirely  on 
when  we  achieve  final  victory  over  Japan  as 
well  as  Germany.  However,  our  plans  for  pro- 
viding this  greatly  expanded  employment 
should  be  ready  to  put  Into  action  the  minute 
Germany  collapes,  because  the  period  of  great- 
est crisis  may  well  be  that  between  the  faU 
of  Germany  and  that  of  Japan.  On  the  day 
Germany  gives  up.  our  domestic  economy  will 
be  confronted  with  a  high  percentage  of  the 
problems  that  total  peace  will  bring.  Cut- 
backs in  war  production  will  threw  millions 
of  men  out  of  employment  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  armed  services  will  begin 
releasing  men.  If  we  don't  have  plans  ready 
to  get  these  men  back  into  civilian  jobs  as 
quickly  as  possible,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  peace  when  Ger- 
many falls,  partial  peace  may  bring  a  partial 
paralysis  of  our  economy.  That  would  be 
disastrous  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
winning  the  peace  but  also  that  of  finishing 
the  war  with  Japan  in  the  shortest  possible 
space  of  time.  Confusion  and  chaos  on  the 
home  front  would  delay  the  day  of  viltlmate 
victory;  high  and  sustained  civilian  morale, 
based  on  confidence  In  the  future,  will  has- 
ten It. 

Where  will  those  jobs  be  found?  Employ- 
ment is  found  in  only  two  fields — private  and 
public  enterprise.  In  1940.  of  the  46.000,000 
jobs  then  available,  approximately  43.000,000 
were  In  the  field  of  private  enterprise — In 
commerce,  agriculture,  manufacturing,  the 
professions,  trades,  and  services.  The  bal- 
ance of  3.000.000  was  In  the  field  of  public 
enterprise — in  regular  Government  estab- 
lishments at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels.  There  will  doubtlessly  be  In  the  post- 
war period  some  expansion  above  the  pre- 
war level  of  employment  In  regular  govern- 
mental services.  Useful  public  works  would 
also  supply  some  of  the  new  Jobs  needed,  but 
there  Is  unanimous  agreement  that  It  Ls 
highly  deslraisle  that  the  great  bulk  of  those 
Jobs  be  fotmd  in  the  field  of  private  employ- 
ment. Conversely,  every  businessman  will 
agree  that  nothing  would  be  more  disastrous 
than  to  rely  on  government  alone  for  the  ex- 
pansion In  employment  which  Is  necessary. 

Nothinj?  I  have  said  should  be  Interpreted 
as  opposition  to  having  available  Jobs  on  pub- 
lic works.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  haven't 
ready  now  a  much  larger  shelf  of  projects 
blueprinted  and  with  financial  arrangements 
made.  Too  much  of  the  planning  for  post- 
war public  works  Is  stUl  in  the  dream  stage. 
»How  are  jobs  created?  It  Is  easier  to  tell 
how  Jobs  are  not  created  than  how  they  are 
created.  They  are  not  created  by  speeches 
about  fxill  employment,  nor  are  jobs  created 
in  any  real  sense  by  adding  names  to  public 
or  private  pay  rolls.  Actually,  useful  jobs 
stem  only  from  the  production  and  dlstribu* 


tlon  of  goods  and  services.  Therefore,  to  get 
more  jobs  born  we  must  expand  consumption 
and  production. 

Involved  in  an  expansion  of  production^ 
an  expansion  of  private  enterprise — are  many 
complex  factors,  ranging  from  hard  cash  to 
daring  imagination.  Before  output  can  be 
Increased  sufficiently  to  provide  one  new  Job, 
someone  has  to  have  an  Idea,  a  plan,  cap- 
ital, the  wUllngness  to  risk  that  capital,  plus 
the  necessary  skill  in  production  or  distri- 
bution, or  lx>th.  to  translate  that  plan  into 
a  program  of  action.  To  create  the  7,000.- 
003  to  10.000.000  new  peacetime  jobs  we'll 
need  in  the  postwar  period  will  require 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ideas,  billions  of 
risk  capital,  and  a  vast  amount  of  courage, 
because  these  new  jobs  can  be  created 
through  an  Increase  In  our  national  output 
of  goods  and  services  to  a  level  30  percent 
to  45  percent  above  that  of  1940.  Stated  Ln 
terms  of  1943  prices,  it  means  v/e  must 
achieve  a  gross  output  of  from  $155,000,000.- 
000   to   $170.C00.000,000. 

It  Is  the  studied  opinion  of  the  Research 
Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development  that  this  goal  can  be  reached — 
and  perhaps  exceeded — In  the  first  post-war 
decade,  provided: 

1.  That  America's  2.000.000  employers  are 
ready,  when  the  green  light  Is  given  for  ci- 
vilian production,  with  bold,  smart  plans. 

2.  That  the  economic  climate  Is  favorable 
not  only  to  the  expansion  of  present  busi- 
nesses, but  also  to  the  starting  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  new  businesses  quickly.  We  must  at- 
tract at  least  a  million  new  enterprisers  who 
will  shift  from  Job-holding  to  Job-giving. 
One  fact  we  should  recognize  Is  that  most  of 
these  new  enterprisers.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
expansion  of  our  present  enterprisers,  must 
come  in  the  field  of  distribution.  It  is  the 
trades  and  services  which  hold  much  of  the 
promise  for  the  attainment  of  new  levels  of 
employment. 

8.  That  we  have  peace  rather  than  war  on 
the  Industrial  front. 

Business,  labor,  and  agriculture  each  have 
the  right — in  fact,  the  responsibility — to 
make  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
to  the  changes  in  laws  and  policies  which 
they  believe  necessary.  Our  committee.  In 
considering  how  It  might  engage  In  a  con- 
structive activity  looking  towaid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  better  economic  climate,  reached 
certain  conclusions.  First  of  all,  we  recog- 
nized that  the  only  sound  approach  in  the 
appraisal  of  policies  should  be  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  general  public  welfare. 
We  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Idea  that  what 
helps  business  helpjs  ycu.  but  rather  what 
helps  you  and  every  other  American  helps 
business.  Our  primary  concern  Is  over  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  dynamic  society  In 
the  postwar  period.  If  such  a  society  pre- 
vails, business  and  labor  both  can  be  assured 
of  their  essential  freedoms. 

Civil  war  on  the  home  front  may  nvilllfy 
the  victories  won  for  us  by  our  men  on 
fighting  fronts  throughout  the  world.  We 
who  are  managers  of  enterprise  mtist  go  far 
beyond  mere  cooperation  In  tr3rlng  to  work 
out  a  harmonious  relationship  with  labor. 
We  must  fight  for  peace.  Just  within  the 
last  few  days  Mr.  Eric  Johnston.  Philip 
Murray,  and  William  Green  Joined  in  pro- 
posing a  seven-point  charter  to  govern  the 
successful  relationships  between  management 
and  labor.  The  charter  asserts  that  (1) 
Increased  prosp>erIty  Involves  high  produc- 
tion and  adequate  wages;  (2)  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  free  choice  of  action 
must  continue;  (3)  the  Inherent  right  of 
management  to  manage  shall  be  recognized; 
(4)  the  ftindamental  rights  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize and  engage  In  collective  bargaining 
shall  be  recognized  and  preserved;  (5)  the 
Independence  and  dignity  of  the  Individual 
and  the  enjoyment  of  his  democratic  rights 
are  Inherent  In  the  American  society;  (6) 
an  expanding  economy  at  home  will  be 
stimulated  by  Increased  foreign  trade;  and 


(7)  an  enduring  peace  mtist  be  wcured. 
In  my  opinion,  this  agreement  represents 
a  most  significant  step  forward  toward  a 
sounder  labor-management  situation.  I 
suggest  that  it  merlu  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  ail  of  us. 

Let  me  summarize.  If  I  may.  what  I  have 
been  saying.  First,  I  have  suggested  that 
our  most  priceless  heritage  is  freedom.  I 
have  affirmed  that  we  the  people — you  and 
I — have  the  specific  and  personal  responsi- 
bility of  contributing  as  best  we  can  to 
creating  conditions  In  our  homes,  our 
Echools,  our  churches,  and  our  businesses, 
which  will  promote  freedom.  I  have  defined 
the  condition  of  freedom  as  a  dynamic 
one  that  promotes  the'  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual physically,  intellectually,  and  spirit- 
ually. I  have  stressed  the  dangers  that 
might  assaU  our  freedoms  In  the  event  of 
mass  unemployment  and  suggested,  there- 
fore, the  great  urgency  of  maximizing  the 
contribution  of  business  to  the  achlevemei»t 
of  a  high  level  of  postwar  employment. 
Again  I  say  that  by  business  I  mean  all  of 
us — you  and  me.  I  have  sounded  a  battle 
cry  for  Industrial  peace.  I  have  urged  that 
In  addition  to  our  war  effort  we  must  help 
set  the  stage  for  the  winning  ctf  the  peace. 
Please  note  that  phrase,  "Set  the  stage  for 
the  winning  of  the  peace."  It  Is  our  task 
to  win  and  hold  a  beachhead.  In  the  actual 
battle  for  the  winning  of  the  peace  we  are 
going  to  have  the  tremendous  advantage  of 
having  with  vis  as  allies  the  millions  of  young 
men  who  are  now  engaged  la  fighting  to 
protect  our  freedoms.  They  wUl  supply  so 
much  daring,  resourcefulness,  and  Inventive- 
ness that  I  have  every  confidence  that  with 
their  help  their  world  can  be  a  better  one 
than  we  have  ever  known. 


Washlnfton  Merry-Go-Round 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  J.  McGUNCHEY 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  McGUNCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  by  the  House  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  include  a  part  of  an  article 
written  by  Drew  Pearson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Record  on 
Tuesday.  April  24.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  account  of  the  dinner  given 
at  the  Hotel  Slatler  last  week  by  the 
National  Homebuilders'  Association,  at 
which  a  nimiber  of  Members  of  Congress 
were  present,  and  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Huber]  on  his 
prompt  and  courageous  denunciation  of 
the  indefensible  attack  on  our  late  be- 
loved President  and  his  wife.  I  believe 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House  will 
join  with  me  in  commending  his  action. 
The  article  follows: 

LOAN    LOBBTIS-S 

About  35  Congressmen  got  roped  In  on  an 
off-the-record  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Sutler 
last  week.  They  came  to  have  fun,  but  some 
of  them  went  away  boiling  mad. 

Their  hosts  were  the  National  Homebuild- 
ers' Association,  recently  active  in  lobbying 
among  Congressmen  to  keep  the  Government 
out  of  the  postwar  housing  picture.  De- 
spite failure  to  provide  adequate  low-cost 
housing  in  the  past,  many  finance  companies 
specializing  in  home  loans  are  doing  their 
best  to  block  Government  operation. 


No  speeches  were  scheduled  for  the  Statler 
dinner,  but  Senators  and  Representative* 
were  asked  to  take  a  bow.  OOP  Repre- 
sentative FaAKK  Kexfe.  of  Wisconsin,  took 
this  occasion  to  tell  how  his  own  banking 
business  planned  to  Issue  home  loans  to  vet- 
erans, while  GOP  Representative  Reid  Mxn- 
aAT.  of  Wisconsin,  urged  more  bathrooms 
for  farm  houses.  He  said  farmers  were  able 
to  pump  water  into  bathrooms  because  of 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

Then  came  the  big  event  of  the  evening. 
After  all  the  solons  had  taken  their  bows  and 
everyone  was  In  relaxed  mood.  Lobbyist  Dan- 
iel A.  Loftus.  of  the  National  Homebuilders, 
was  Introduced  as  the  association's  "forensic 
star."  Then  only  5  days  after  Franklin  Roose- 
velt had  breathed  his  last.  Loftus  launched 
Into  a  bitter  attack  on  the  late  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

"Rooeevelt,"  denounced  Loftus,  "was  a 
great  dreamer  who  started  to  socialize 
things,  aided  and  abetted  by  his  wife,  who 
rtished  around  with  her  rubber  boots  and  her 
little  blue  roadster — which  was  a  Cadillac." 

He  followed  with  a  tirade  about  the  "social- 
istic schemes"  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Com- 
munist Influence  upon  the  White  House. 
Direct  object  of  his  attack,  of  course,  was  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

The  good  will  earlier  generated  by  the 
lobbyists  disappeared.  A  doF?n  Congressmen 
got  up  and  walked  out  while  Loftus  was 
speaking,  the  attack  e8i}eclally  arousing 
young  Waltek  HtJBiai,  promising  freshman 
Democratic  Congressman  from  Akron,  Ohio. 

HtTBEX  got  to  his  feet  as  soon  as  Loftus  fin- 
ished and  declared: 

"It  comes  with  111  grace  2  days  after  the 
btirial  of  our  great  President  to  make  a  per- 
sonal attack  upon  him  and  his  bereaved 
widow." 

The  room  became  hushed.  Nearly  every- 
one present.  Including  RepubUcans,  nodded 
agreement  with  HtJBER. 

"As  a  neoph]rte  Member  of  the  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee."  con- 
tinued HiTBEB.  "I  don't  claim  to  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  housing — public  or 
private.  But  I've  heard  mention  this  eve- 
ning of  dreaming  and  of  bathrooms  in  farm 
houses. 

"As  I  look  about  ine.  I  see  here  many  who 
recently  opposed  the  confirmation  of  ono  of 
the  ablest  Administrators  we  have  ever  had 
as  head  of  the  REA— Aubrey  WlUlams.  I'd 
simply  like  to  point  out  that  without  the 
vision  and  the  dreaming  that  created  REA 
and  a  number  of  other  Federal  projecu  since 
1932  you  gentlemen  wouldn't  even  have  the 
home  to  build  so  that  you  can  put  Iwthrooms 
Into  them." 

The  housing -loan  lobbyists  will  have  a 
hard  time  staging  another  dinner  In  the 
future. 


Tribute  to  Late  President  by  Biikop  Shell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  memorial  address  delivered 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell, 
D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  over 
radio  stations  WIND  and  WBBM  on 
April  14,  1945: 

The  great  friend  of  the  common  man  la 
gone. 


m 


A1948 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  defender  and  protector  of  the  "little 
people"  ti  dead.  He  who  knew  their  thought* 
and  their  asptrationa.  who  voiced  their  hopes 
and  dreams,  has  latd  down  his  btirden  and 
gone  to  rest.  Acroaa  bis  record  can  be  written 
In  lines  of  buruished  goid:  "Died  in  the  line 
of  duty  •• 

"For  greater  lore  than  this  hath  no  man: 
That  he  shcuid  lay  down  his  life  for  a  friend. •' 
Ard  he  latd  it  down  with  a  will,  fully  con- 
tcioiis  cf  the  fact  that  he  bad  carried 
forward  a  little  farther  mankinds  eternal 
quest  for  freedom. 

Tr^redcm  Is  not  to  limit — but  to  share. 
And  freedom  here — means  freedom  ev«rj- 
where." 

But  his  memory  shaU  live  on.  His  brave 
wu.ds  and  braver  deeds  will  become  as  shin- 
ing beacons  beckoning  onward  a  tired  and 
flaeg>ng  humaniiy  T'i^ere  can  never  bt  rest 
for  thcsa  of  us  vho  hold  dear  his  memory. 
As  he  did.  so  ovtist  we  do. 

V/e  must  siJeDd' lavishly  our  coin  of  life 
to  purchase  for  our  fe'.lcwman  those  idea's 
he  fought  and  died  for.  We  must  pour  eut, 
with  generous  me^aaure,  the  very  breath  of 
existence  In  an  unceKStng  struggle  for  the 
dreams  he  dreamed,  but  did  not  live  to  see 
accomplished 

Yes:  his  menK)ry  shall  live  on.  It  will 
spring  into  being  in  the  smile  of  a  little 
child  yet  unborn,  who  will  know  a  richer, 
funer  life  because  be  lived. 

It  will  shine  in  the  face  of  a  tired,  be- 
numbed laborer,  crouched  in  front  of  a  mam- 
moth machine,  overwhelmrd  by  the  me- 
chanics of  Industry,  yet  conscious  of  his  dig- 
nity as  a  human  being  because  of  the  goal 
President  Roosevelt  had  pointed  out. 

It  will  burn  la  the  hungry  breast  of  a  war- 
weary  Buropean  peasant  who  will  again  know 
of  hope  and  faith  and  charity  because  thea* 
were  gifts  of  which  he  gave  freely. 

It  win  blflze  as  an  unquenchable  fire  In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  all  men,  everywhere,  who 
yearn  for  freedom 

It  will  gleam  in  the  dark  nights  of  htiman 
despair,  and  men  will  warm  them^lvea  in 
Its  glow  and  return  renewed  and  re^ltallnd 
to  the  struggle  for  human  rights. 

His  memory  will  stand  as  a  mlghtty  bul- 
wark, an  Impregnable  fortreaa  against  tho«« 
enemies  of  democracv  who  would  encon^pass 
and  destroy  it  And  his  name  alone  will  be 
sutBcient  'o  rally  freemen  to  the  standard 
of  humanity. 
Dry  your  tears. 
Lift  up  ycur  hearts. 

Lrt  not  the  hours  be  wasted  In  unavailing 
griff. 

His  work  remains  to  be  ftn*5bed  and  It 
needs  the  willing  hands  of  all  those  who 
marched  beneath  his  banner 

He  cannot  rest  in  peace  while  one  human 
bei-ig  wears  the  chains  of  slavery. 

Ke  cannot  rest  if  one  mouth  goes  tinted, 
one  body  unclothed. 

He  will  net  rest  If  the  fires  of  victory  turn 
Into  the  dsad  sfbes  of  lorgotten  prnmlw. 
broken  pledges,  and  battered  hopes. 

Eut  he  shall  rest.  are.  and  endlessly  •  •  • 
tf  the  dreams  be  dreamed  become  the  reality 
of  a  bright  tomorrow 

He  shall  rest,  and  his  gallant  spirit  will  at 
last  go  winging  home  if  mankind  can  find 
In  the  unity  cf  grief  over  his  death  that  unity 
of  life  to  which  he  dedicated  hfs  entire  being. 
The  stage  is  empty 
The  great,  brave  vt    e  Is  stilled. 
And   from  the   wln»a   the  soft-murmiurd 
lamenutions.  eddv  and  swell. 

The  people  are  taking  him  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place. 

*"n»a  long  Journey"  Is  over 
TIM  tired  and  strained  ship  has  anchored 
In  the  harbor. 

And  on  the  shore  the  watchers  stand  muta, 
•ach  man  alone. 


The  people  are  Uklng  Hlm  to  his  last  rest- 
ing place. 

To  deep  solitudes  aiul  dulet 

To  silent  hours  and  noli  e 

To  that  small  castle  In  «  hich 

The  people  are  taking  14m 
Ing  place. 

E:at  softly  drums. 

Bcw  gently  bugles. 

This  moment  is  sacred, 

The  people  are  enahriaing  him  In  their 
hearts. 


'Eternal  re«t  grant  unjo 
"And  may  perpe  .ual  ligl  1 


AJdreit  of  Hon.  Hoi^h  De  Lacy,  of 


Washinf 
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moments, 
hushed  thoughts, 
few  may  enter, 
to  his  final  rest- 


hlm.  O  Lord: 
t  shine  upon  him,** 


oa 


REMARKS 


HON.  JGHN  W.  rifCORTyfACK 

or  id  ASS  ACH' 7  zms 
Vi  THK  KOUSE  OF  Ri  [^RESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apra  25.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  splendid  ard  effective  radio 
speech  made  over  Static  n  WJ  W.  of  Cleve- 
land, by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Di  Lacy]  on  \prll  25.  1945,  on 
a  program  .sponsored  >y  the  employees 
of  the  Fisher  body  pknt.  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio: 

Today,  April  25.  1M5.  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  thrcugh  their  choien  representatives. 
Bit  down  m  San  Francisco  to  build  a  living 
monument  to  Franklin  F  oosovelt. 

And  fittingly  so.  for  the  fervent  prayers  and 
ceaseless  labors  of  this  great  American,  con- 
quering death,  are  Etill  moving  mountains 
of  prejudice,  bringing  all  peoples  closer  to- 
gether, and  guaranteeing  to  them  and  their 
children  fcrever.  without  distinction  of  race, 
nationality,  geography,  ar  creed,  freedom 
from  age-old  oppression,  freedom  from  the 
horrors  cf  war.  fraedom  t  a  think  and  speak, 
freedom  to  work  and  live  and  d:e  In  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  of  their  own  con- 
aelsnces  and  the  laws  an  1  customs  of  their 
own  ooBBtries. 

Labor  has  strong  cau<^e  1 3  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  our  country  s  greate  rt  President.  Tak- 
ing cfllce  In  a  troubled  tin  le.  with  millions  In 
dUtress  and  despair.  Piesident  Roosevelt, 
backed  by  the  people's  representatives  In 
Congrea.  wrote  Into  law  that  working  men 
and  women  could  never  a  jaln  be  denied  the 
right  to  organize  Into  ur  Ions  of  their  own 
choice,  provided  that  the  Jobless  muit  not 
sterve.  began  a  vast  sliun  rlearance  and  low- 
rent-houEing  program.  .«;  tt  a  limit  below 
which  wpges  may  not  fa  I.  and  established 
40  hours  of  labor  as  the  mi  iiimum  for  a  week 
without  payment  of  overtime  rates. 

Each  time  after  a  terrlllc  fl^ht.  President 
Rooe?velt  inaugurated  a  system  of  social 
e^curitv  and  old-atce  p?rslons.  guaranteed 
the  little  mans  savings,  piotected  his  widow 
ajjainst  unscrupulcus  st<ck  manipulators, 
and  changed  the  outloofc  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  the  last  vole*  of  reaction  to  a 
powerful  bulwark  of  the  peiples  liberties  and 
trenchant  defender  of  the  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  laws  providing  greater  security  anc 
Ju.nice  and  opportunity  for  the  common  man. 
By  these  and  other  fundi  imental  measiu^s. 
which  pass  unchallenged 
strengthened  the  economy 
ment  of  this  country.  G  ving  back  to  the 
hearts  of  millions  their  fai  h  that  democracy 


can  and  does  work  for  the  people  was  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  first  great  blow  against  the 
Fascist  and  Nazi  Powers  that  were  then  fool- 
ing and  terrorizing  so  much  of  the  world. 

Ycu  men  and  women  who  ai^  listening  In 
tonight,  builders  of  bombers  and  fighters  and 
tanks,  makers  of  the  indispensable  tools  of 
modern  war.  fathers  and  mothers  and  dear 
friends  of  the  brave  young  men  who  are 
killing  and  routing  and  breaking  our  enemies 
in  t^r  away  lands  and  seas — you  here  today 
have  a  right  to  take  deep  pride  In  the  great 
part  your  united  strength,  marshaled  b-;- 
hird  President  Roosevelt,  has  played  In  stif- 
fening freedom's  forces  here  and  throughout 
the  world.  You  have  a  right  to  take  pride 
In  the  skill  of  your  hands  and  In  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  ycu  have  made  through 
ycur  unbroken  observance  and  your  recant 
overwhelming  reaffirmation  of  labor's  volun- 
tary no-strike  pledge. 

If  on  this  historic  day  we  pauee  In  our 
thcu:^ht8  and  hopes  of  the  future  to  remem- 
ber the  great  man  who  brought  U3  so  far 
forward  upon  this  path.  It  is  because  Rdosc- 
volt  towered  high  above  the  spokesmen  of 
dlvlclon  and  prejudice  and  appeasement,  te- 
cause  he  warned  us  all  against  the  Kazl 
menace  when  Lltvinov.  of  Sjvlet  Ruccla. 
was  the  only  other  strong  voice  urging  united 
world  action  against  aggression.  We  honor 
our  fallen  Isader  today  because  on  the  At- 
lantic, at  Casablanca.  Cuebec.  Tchcren.  end 
Yalta,  more  than  any  other  national  or  world 
le£d?r.  he  fought  for  and  won  the  basic 
agreement,  the  unshattcrable  unity  of  the 
Unlt-d  States.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  the  source  of  the  devastating 
militcry  powsr  now  crushing  cur  enemies 
and  the  foundation  for  the  new  world  or- 
ganization which  the  San  Francisco  dele- 
gations are  starting  this  day  to  build. 

We  remember  and  give  thanks  for  Roose- 
velt today  b:c-use  the  great  work  he  wrought 
so  W2ll  he  also  left  In  safe,  siu-e.  devoted 
hands.  In  President  Harry  S.  Truman  the 
people  will  find  another  devoted  champion; 
the  Nation,  another  unswerving  leader,  and 
the  world,  another  strong  Ameiican  spokes- 
man for  liberty,  Justice,  security,  and  pccce 

During  his  12  years  In  the  United  States 
Ssnate  Truman  supported  President  Rooee- 
vslfs  program  every  step  of  the  way.  His 
legislative  record  Is  second  to  none,  whether 
the  measuring  stick  Is  labor  legislation,  social 
security,  the  outstanding  accomplishments 
of  the  Truman  committee,  pronouncements 
on  foreign  policy,  appropriations  for  war.  or 
his  courageous  vote  twice  to  close  debate  on 
th3  anti-poll-tax  bill. 

Asked  m  his  first  press  conference  where 
he  stood  on  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority, 
public  power,  and  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee, 
President  Truman  Impatiently  replied,  'I 
stand  where  Senator  Harry  S.  Triunan  stood 
m  his  speeches  of  last  year  on  the  Senate 
floor." 

Only  11  short  days  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress,  addressing  a  Joint  session,  hl^ 
first  Presidential  message.  Harry  Truman, 
raised  up  from  a  farm  in  Mlssoiu-l.  solemnly 
declared — 

"Almighty  God  has  seen  fit  to  take  from 
us  a  great  man  who  loved  and  was  beloved 
by  all  humanity.  •  •  •  The  world  knows 
it  has  lost  a  heroic  champion  of  Justice  and 
freedom.     •     •     • 

'So  much  blood  has  already  been  shed  for 
the  Ideals  which  we  cherish  and  for  which 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  lived  and  died, 
that  we  dare  not  permit  even  a  momentary 
pause  In  the  hard  fight  for  victory.     •     •     • 

"I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  help 
me  keep  our  Nation  united  in  defense  of 
those  Ideals.     •     •     • 

"I  want.  In  turn,  to  assure  my  fellow 
Americans  and  all  those  who  love  peace  and 
liberty    throughout   the    world    that   X   will 
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svpporX  and  defend  these  ideals  with  all 
my  strength  and  with  all  my  heart.  That 
Is  my  duty,  and  I  will  not  shirk  It." 

Reiterating  America's  demand  for  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  President  Truman  said, 
"^iivlng  to  pay  such  a  heavy  price  to  make 
complete  victory  certain.  America  will  never 
become  a  party  to  any  plan  for  partial  vic- 
tory. •  •  •  We  will  not  traffic  with  the 
breakers  at  the  peace  on  the  terms  of  the 


The  Polish  Problem 


"We  will  face  the  problems  of  peace."  Presi- 
dent Truman  said,  "with  the  same  courage 
that  we  have  faced  and  mastered  the  prob- 
lems of  war.  In  the  memory  of  our  fallen 
President,  we  shall  not  fall." 

"The  peace-loving  nations,"  he  continued, 
"must  be  united  In  their  determination  to 
keep  the  peace  under  law.  •  •  •  Nothing 
Is  more  essential  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  than  continued  cooperation  of  the 
nations  which  had  to  muster  the  force  neces- 
sary to  defeat  the  conspiracy  of  the  Fascist 
powers  to  dominate  the  world." 

Appealing  araln  to  every  American,  "re- 
gardless of  party,  race,  creed,  or  color."  to 
tupport  the  building  of  a  United  Nations'  or- 
ganization for  world  i>cace.  the  President  said 
to  Congrers,  "Surely  you  know  how  I  feel. 
Only  with  yotir  help  can  I  hope  to  complete 
one  of  the  greatest  tarlts  ever  ass  gned  to 
a  public  servant.  With  divine  guidance  and 
your  help,  we  will  find  the  new  passage  to 
a  far  better  world,  a  klndl/  and  friendly 
world,  with  Just  and  lasting  peace." 

"Here  in  America."  President  Truman  re- 
minded Congress,  "we  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  achieve  a  social  order  worthy  otir 
great  her.tage.  In  our  time  tremendous 
progress  has  beer,  made  toward  a  really  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Let  me  assure  the  forward- 
looking  people  of  America  that  there  will  be 
no  relaxation  In  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
lot  of  the  common  people.     •     •     • 

"On  the  battlefleldB  we  have  frequently 
faced  overwhelming  odds — and  won.  At 
home.  Americans  will  not  be  leaa  resolute." 

Friends,  our  most  fitting  sJlute  to  the  his- 
toric labors  begtm  this  day  at  San  Francisco 
Is  to  serve  notice  on  our  enemies  that  this 
great  Nation  stands  tinlted  as  never  before, 
behind  the  work  and  ideals  which  Franklin 
Roosevelt  has  left  for  completion  to  the 
strong  and  devoted  bands  of  President 
Truman. 

Under  his  leadership  and  with  the  hdp 
and  unwavering  support  of  all  of  us,  Amer- 
ica will  go  forward.  We  will  crvish  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Japan  and  Germany  forever. 
We  will  take  our  rightful  part  in  the  or- 
ganlird  oouncUs  of  world  peace.  Adopting 
the  reciprocal  trade  and  Bretton  Woods' 
agreements,  as  requested  by  President  Tru- 
man, we  will  find  markets  abroad  for  other- 
wise excess  plant  capacity  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  of  the  peoples  of 
other  lands. 

We  will  light  and  win  the  battle  of  Jobs 
for  all — for  war  workers  and  veterans,  for 
black  and  white,  for  men  and  women,  with- 
out discrimination.  Standing  together,  we 
will  win  the  fight  to  bring  the  best  medi- 
cal care  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  to 
set  up  a  uniform  system  of  federally  guar- 
anteed unemployment  compensation  and 
Increased  old-age  benefits.  -Standing  to- 
gether, we  can  ensure  a  high  and  steady 
volume  of  purchasing  power  in  America's 
vast  home  market  by  guaranteeing  a  mini- 
mum annual  return  to  every  worker  and 
farmer. 

StaiKling  together  against  t3rranny,  stand- 
ing together  for  psace  and  democratic  prog- 
ress, standing  together  as  Roosevelt  taught 
the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
stand,  thotisands  gathered  here  today  and 
millions  throughout  America  and  the  world 
turn  toward  San  Francisco,  knowing  what  we 
want  and  confident  that  this  time  no  power 
is  left  on  earth  strong  enough  to  stop  oxu 
forward  march 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrb.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  April  26, 
1945: 

raai  and  rtncNOLT 

Dlsovisslon  of  the  Polish  problem  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Francisoo.  where  the 
British.  Russian  and  American  Foreign  Sec- 
retaries are  still  seeking  agreement.  Current 
Indications  are,  however,  that  the  deadlock 
can  be  broken  only  in  Moscow.  President 
Truman  did  not  yield  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Commissar,  V.  lH.  liftolotov,  {or 
representation  of  the  existing  made-ln -Mos- 
cow Polish  Government  when  the  two  met 
at  the  White  House.  He  stood  firm  on  the 
American-British  policy  of  refusing  to  invite 
a  Polish  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  until  the  Government  at  Warsaw 
has  been  revamped  into  a  genuine  govern- 
ment of  national  unity. 

The  White  House  annoimoement  about  the 
conference  between  the  President  and  For- 
eign Commissar  Molotov  was  very  brief.  It 
made  clear  that  conversations  would  con- 
tinue at  San  Francisco  after  Mr.  Molotov  has 
had  an  opportunity  "to  consult  with  his 
Government."  That  Is  a  pretty  clear  indica- 
tion that  President  Truman  was  putting  It 
tip  to  the  Russians  to  oomply  with  the  Yalta 
Agreement.  We  think  that  he  was  right  in 
doing  so.  Undoubtedly,  his  continued  rejec- 
tion of  the  Russian  appeal  was  friendly  and 
expressed  with  the  greatest  good  will,  but 
also  with  commendable  firmness.  That  Is  an 
atUtide  which  the  Russians  will  both  under- 
stand and  respect. 

Our  Government  Is  in  a  ^>eclally  advan- 
tageous position  to  stand  firm  In  this  matter 
because  our  troops  In  Germany  are  holding 
to  the  lines  of  occupation  agreed  upon  by 
the  Big  Three.  They  could  have  moved  Into 
Berlin.  They  have  refrained  from  doing  so 
in  deference  to  otir  understanding  with  the 
Russians.  Similar  compliance  with  the  Yalta 
formula  as  to  Poland  can  now  be  required 
In  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  respect  for  inter- 
national commitments.  Every  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement  within  the  principles  laid  down 
at  Yalta  will  doubtless  be  made.  But  the 
abandonment  of  those  principles  would  not 
be  In  the  Interest  of  Poland  or  of  good  inter- 
national relations.  We  think  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  overwhelmingly 
uphold  the  President  in  standing  firm  on 
this  vital  issue. 


Will  the  Order  Closinc  the  Gold  Minci 
Be  UHed  oi  VE-Day? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  cAuroaina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  almost  3  years  the  gold  mines  of 
this  coimtry  have  been  closed  down  as 


nonessential  to  the  war  efTort,  while  the 
mines  In  other  countries,  some  of  them 
desperately  Involved  in  this  war,  have 
continued  full  blast. 

No  industry  in  this  country  has  suffered 
under  a  similar  order  to  that  inflicted 
upon  the  gold-mining  industry.  Other 
Inda-^tries  closed  dcwn  by  the  war'have 
been  able  to  tratislate  their  capital  and 
equipment  into  other  lines  of  production, 
but  no  such  steps  hare  been  possible  for 
the  gold  minors.  As  a  consequence,  the 
gold  mining' operators  have  had  to  stand 
idly  by  and  watch  their  mines  fill  up  with 
water,  the  tunnels  cave  in.  and  many 
gold-mining  properties  representing  life- 
times of  Investment  and  work  of  these 
people  have  been  totally  sacrificed  and 
lost  to  them.  Others  have  spent  thou- 
sands and  thousand?  of  dollars  trying  to 
keep  their  mines  timbered  up  and  trying 
to  keep  the  water  out  of  their  mines  In 
order  to  save  their  lifetime  investments 
against  the  day  when  they  would  be  per- 
mitted to  again  operate.  All  of  this — the 
payment  of  maintenance,  taxes,  and 
other  expenses — has  been  borne  by  the 
miners  alone  without  Government  as- 
sistance, but  the  mortality  rate  among 
the  gold-mining  operations  has  been 
heavy. 

We  have  therefore  kxiked  forward  with 
extreme  anxiety  to  the  day  when  go'd 
mining  could  be  resumed.  When  recon- 
version was  first  talked  of  last  summer 
and  fall,  the  WPB  was  contacted  in 
regard  to  tiie  resumption  of  gold  mining 
and  we  were  given  a  definite  assurance  by 
Mr.  Krug  that  the  WPB  planned  the 
lifting  of  the  ban  on  gold  mining  at  the 
end  cf  the  hostilities  in  Europe. 

Recently  a  committee  has  been  set  up 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Period  One, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  or- 
ders should  be  lifted  on  VE-day.  Among 
these — and  there  are  300  or  400  alto- 
gether—is Order  L-208.  closing  the  gold 
mines.  The  list  is  currently  being  cir- 
culated sunong  the  various  Government 
departments  for  their  comment.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  WPB  and  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  have  both  recom- 
mended against  lifting  the  orcler  closing 
the  gold  mines. 

This  adverse  recommendation  is  based 
upon  the  proposition  that  there  is  a  crit- 
ical need  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  for  war 
production  and  it  is  claimed  that  per- 
mitting the  resumption  of  gold  mining 
may  draw  men  out  of  the  lead  mines.  In 
particular  in  Arizona,  Colorado.  Idaho, 
and  Utah,  My  information  is  that  this 
is  not  true  and  that  the  lead  oparators 
in  those  four  States  themselves  have 
slated  that  they  will  not  lose  any  man- 
r>ower  by  reason  of  a  lifting  of  the  gold- 
mining  ban. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  sacrifice  which 
the  gold-mining  people  should  be  re- 
quested to  make  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other by  the  WPB  and  other  agencies. 
No  industry  has  suffered  such  extensive 
loss  as  the  gold -mining  industry  and 
simple  justice  demands  that  this  out- 
rageous order,  which  was  never  justified 
in  the  first  place,  should  be  repealed.  I 
can  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House — these  represent- 
ing gold- producing  areas  and  tho^e  in 
particular  of  the  four  States  of  Arizona, 
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Colorado.  Idaho,  and  Utah— and  ask  that 
you  all  Join  in  In  demanding  immediate 
Justice  for  the  gold-mining  industry  of 
this  country. 


TIm  Priadples  and  a  Pattern  for  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  A  L  MILLER 

or  ntaamsKA 

m  rax  HotrsE  of  representatives 
Thursday.  AprU  26.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  article  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert O.  Simmons,  chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Coui-t  of  Nebraska,  on  the  principles  and 
a  pattern  for  the  peace. 

The  Honorable  Robert  O.  Simmons 
served  as  a  Member  of  this  House  for  a 
number  of  terms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  the  chief 
Justice  of  Nebraska  was  written  several 
months  ago  but  it  points  out  very  clearly 
some  of  the  roads  we  mu.st  travel  if  we 
are  to  forge  the  instruments  or  even 
draw  the  blueprmts  which  will  establish 
a  permanent  and  durable  peace: 

I  From  the  American  Bar  Association  Joiirnal 
of  April  IMS  I 

TR«  PWNCIPUtS  AKO  A  PaTTBIN  fOt  Tl«  PeaC« 

(By  Hon.  Robert  O.  Simmons,  chlel  justice. 
Supreme  Court  of  Nebraslta) 
Now  and  then  Judges,  in  deciding  cases, 
become  wearied  by  the  effort  to  dlstln^Ish 
the  differences  in  the  details  of  legal  opin- 
ions. Occasionally,  and  perhaps  too  seldom. 
they  turn  to  fundamental  proven  principle* 
of  the  law  and  on  that  foundation  build  a 
sure  and  Just  decision.  Why  not  do  that  on 
the  problems  of  the  peace? 

The  American  people  are  now  confronted 
with   the  question   of  whether  liberty  and 
world  peace  can  be  assured  under  law.     In 
our  own  country  we  have  witnessed  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  by  an  established  sys- 
tem of  Justice  sccordlng  to  law.    These  dis- 
putes go  the  full  way  from  famUy  quarrels 
to    controversies    between    States    and    even 
with  the  National  Government  Itself.     They 
fo  to   liberty,   to  property,   and   to  all    the 
rlghu  of  men.  including  their  rl?ht  to  think. 
to  speak,  to  live,  and  to  worship.     Trial  by 
battle    has    been   outlawed    long    since    and 
only  resorted  to  In  diminishing  cases,  where 
the  use  of  arms  is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
Judgment  of  our  orsanized  society.    We  have 
proved,  as  indeed  have  all  clvUized  nations. 
that  Within  our  own  borders  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  to  wai-  to  setUe  disputes 

It  Is  obvious  that  some  organization  to 
attempt  to  insure  peace  will  be  set  up  after 
the  cloae  of  this  war.  We  are  generaUy 
agreed  on  the  objective.  We  seek  the  prm- 
eiples  and  the  pattern  by  which  such  a 
•ystem  may  t>e  established  among  nations. 
Thc«e  in  high  places,  who  speak  for  us.  are 
now  w<H>klng  on  that  problem,  and  have  sug- 
gested the  principles  and  lately  a  method. 

In  World  War  No.  1  we  had  President 
WUaon's  Fourteen  Pt>lnts.  The  historian* 
and  the  statesmen  stUl  debate  their  mean- 
ing. This  war.  so  far  as  our  Nation  Is  con- 
cerned, was  preceded  by  the  historic  meeU 
tog  of  our  President  and  England's  Prima 
MlaJatm-.  from  which  came  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  There  have  foUow?d  the  Presi- 
dents "four  freedoms."  the  declaration  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  dedaraUon  issued  from 


the  Uoacow  Confer ei|ce  and  Tehran,  and 
others.  We  now  ha^e  the  result  of  the 
labors  at  Dumbarton  Daks. 

Disagreement,  conftilon.  and  debate,  too 
often  of  detail,  have  ijllowed  each  of  these 
pronoxincements. 

Any  peace  that  Is  to  he  permanent  and  any 
organization  that  is  tb  be  acceptable  must 
be  founded  on  moral  a  tid  spiritual  princiolea 
that  are  understood  3y  and  acceptable  to 
the  peoples  of  the  Morld.  It  must  be  a 
workable  plan.  It  la  t  >  be  remembered  that. 
whUe  officials  of  government  may  propose, 
the  effective  result  will  depend  upon  the  final 
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Let  lis  then  go  to 
known,    tried    pattern 
age-old.  a  pattern  th 
ful  in  this  Republic. 

The  principles  upon 
Is  bused  are  three, 
declaration.      They 
have  unalienable  r 
must  respect  and 
stated  in  the  bill  of  r 
tlon.     Men  are  created 
derive  their   Just 
of  the  governed. 

Those  principles 
tlon.     Their  source  is 
In  the  fatherhood  of 
hood  of  men.     If  you 
the  influence  of  the 
as  pastors,  teachers, 
Ing    that    time.     Stud] 
place     of     the    schools 
churches    in   the   then 
That  belief  and  that  a 
faith  that  brought  and 
gether.     We    buUt    thli 
based  our  entire  system 
that   faith   and   those 
a  centviry  and  a  half 
free  people,  have  moved 
Admittedly  we.  as  hu 
have  failed  to  achieve 
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We  were  also  a  people  of  many  creeds  with 
different  religious  organizations  dominant  In 
certain  of  the  States.  For  instance,  there 
was  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia,  the 
CathoUc  Church  in  Maryland,  the  Quakers  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Congregationallsts  and 
Puritans  In  the  New  England  and  Northern 
States.  We,  as  a  people,  worshiped  at  many 
altars. 

The  States  were  not  of  equal  strength  and 
poptilation.  Tliere  were  the  powerful  States 
of  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and 
others  so  sparsely  populated  that  at  least  four 
of  them  did  not  have  any  city  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  within  their  borders. 

Some  of  the  States  had  spent  large  sums 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  were  in 
serious  financial  dilScultles — others  had  not 
and  were  not. 

Some  of  the  States  had  as  their  only  in- 
dustry a  primitive  agriculture.  Others  had 
become  commercial  centers,  had  developed 
some  manufacturing,  and  a  not  inconsid- 
erable maritime  business. 

Physically  close  together,  they,  because  of 
slow  communications  and  means  of  travel, 
were  far  removed  from  each  other.  Other 
differences  need  not  now  be  mentioned. 

The  weak  States  feared  the  strong,  the 
strong  were  not  too  willing  to  undertake  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  those  leas  favorably 
situated.  There  were  Jealousies  and  antago- 
nisms between  States.  They  were  tired  when 
the  Revolution  ended.  Just  as  the  people  of 
this  and  other  nations  will  be  tired  when  this 
World  War  comes  to  a  close.  But  they  had 
their  Ideals,  the  three  mentioned,  that  were 
common  to  all.  They  realized  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  assure  peace,  liberty, 
the  well-being  of  all.  The  thirteen  States 
sat  down  together,  reconciled  their  differ- 
ences, gave  and  took,  drafted  our  constitu- 
tional system  and  builded  our  Government. 

CONSTrrtrnONAL    OOVZaNMENT    WAS    BESULT    OF 
WORK,    EfTORT,    AND   SACRIFICE 

Three  further  facts  are  to  be  remembered 
In  comparing  our  then  with  the  world's 
now.  The  Colonies  first  attempted  io  tie 
themselves  together  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. They  did  not  confer  a  power  to 
enforce  decisions.  Congress  became  a  de- 
bating society.  The  system  fell  aoart  as  the 
result  of  Its  own  infirmities.  Second:  There 
was  a  waiting  period  between  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  drafting  and  adopting  of  the 
Constitution,  during  which  men  reasoned 
together.  Third:  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment did  not  become  an  established  fact 
when  that  Instrument  was  adopted  by  the 
States.  It  came  only  as  the  result  of  years 
of  work,  effort,  and  sacrifice  guided  by  a 
faith  and  a  will  to  make  It  succeed.  But  it 
came. 

If  13  States  could  do  it  then,  why  cannot 
13  nations,  or  26,  or  50,  do  It  now?  Super- 
Impose  the  problems  of  the  nations  now 
upon  the  problems  of  the  States  then,  and 
we  find  many  that  were  common  and  few 
that  were  different.  Our  perplexities  are  no 
more  difBctilt  to  us  now  than  theirs  were  to 
them  then.  They  solved  them  by  buUding 
around  a  common  spiritual  faith 

Should  not  this  Nation  frankly  and  sUnply 
declare  that  we  fight  that  the  unalienable 
rights  of  men  will  be  preserved,  protected 
and  respected  by  governments  on  this  earth- 
that  the  truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man  will  control  in  man's 
relation  with  his  government  and  his   fel- 
lows; and  that  for  all  peoples  there  wlU  be 
established   governments   that   exist   by   the 
consent   of   the   governed?     Should   we   not 
d«^clare  that  these   truths  will  become   the 
fabric  of  the  treaty  and  wiU  control  In  the 
writing  of  the  peace?    Should  we  not  pledge 
our  Government  honestly  and  courageously 
to  advance  these  Ideals  among  govemmenU 
when  the  readjustments  and  the  rebuildlngs 
come  that  will  follow  this  war?    Should  we 
not  declare  that  they  will  be  maintained  in 
the  years  ahead?     We  will  then  be  declaring 
purposes  that  express  the  ideals  and  hope* 
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of  men  of  every  race  and  creed — ideals  that 
they  understand  and  will  support.  If  that  Is 
done,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  lasting  peace 
and  real  progress  In  self-government  among 
men. 

Should  we  not,  can  we  not.  now  go  to  those 
same  basic  principles  of  the  rights  of  men 
and  of  governments  and,  on  our  constitu- 
tional pattern,  build  the  organization  that 
will  give  the  world  the  blessings  ttiat  our 
system  has  given  to  us?  It  is  ti  method  that 
has  been  tried  and  proved.  It  is  founded 
on  the  solid  rock  of  the  religious  faith  of 
men.  Our  ancestors,  coming  from  many  na- 
tions, made  it  succeed.  Cannot  their  de- 
scendants In  the  many  natlonfi  do  likewise? 
I  submit  it  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 


Exemplary  Debate 


Franklin  Delano  Roo:(eveIt 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF  MAETLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESl^NTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  26.  .1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

Baltimore  Association  of  Com  mebcz. 

Baltimore.  Md..  Apitl  21.  1945. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandeo.  Jr.. 
House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  D'Ales-indro  :  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce, at  its  meeting  on  April  19,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  recording  its 
deep  sorrow  at  the  untimely  deuth  on  April 
12  of  our  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  pledging  its  wholeheai  ted  support 
and  cooperation  to  President  Harry  8  Tru- 
man in  the  vital  and  difficult  ta.<ks  which  lie 
before  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  herewith 
for  your  Information  copy  of  this  resolution. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  G.  EwALD.  Secretary. 


Resolution  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

Baltimore  Association  of  Com:nerce.  April 

19.  1945 

On  t>ehalf  of  the  business  and  industrial 
community  of  Baltimore,  the  toard  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Baltimore  Association  of  Com- 
merce records  Its  deep  sorrow  at  the  un- 
timely death  on  April  12,  1945.  of  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  an<l  wishes  to 
convey  this  expression  to  the  ftmily  of  the 
President  and  to  his  associates  in  govern- 
ment. 

Throughout  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  com- 
mon good.  Pranklln  Delano  Roost  velt  labored 
unceasingly  for  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  of  the  entire  world.  In  a  t  me  of  crisis 
and  despair  his  was  the  vision  uud  faith  to 
lead  us  not  only  to  victory  bu:  t)ej'ond  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  based  on  good  will  and  a  better  under, 
standing  among  men  and  nat'ons.  Only  fu- 
ture generations  who  profit  by  bis  latjors  will 
realize  his  true  stature. 

To  the  new  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  we  wholehear  :edly  pledge 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  Baltimore 
business  in  the  vital  ?nd  difficult  tasks  which 
He  before  him.  As  he  assumes  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  bis  office,  the  management* 
of  the  commercial  and  IndtistrUl  establish- 
ment* of  this  community  desire  liim  to  know 
they  are  ready  to  meet  whatever  lydls  may  be 
mcde  upon  them  In  the  attalnirent  of  final 
victory  and  In  the  solution  of  the  ^rave  peace- 
time problems  which  will  follow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  commenting  on  the  de- 
bate held  last  Monday  between  Mr. 
LaPollette  and  Mr.  Hays. 

I  think  this  comment  is  timely  and  of 
much  interest. 

exemplary  debate 

In  their  debate  Monday  on  the  proposed 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission.  Con- 
gressmen LaFolurte  and  Hats  did  credit 
to  the  best  traditions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. More  important  stUl.  they  dem- 
ostrated  to  the  House  that  even  this  emo- 
tion-charged Issue  can  l>e  debated  with  tem- 
perance, dignity,  and  a  mutual  acknowledg- 
ment of  good  faith.  It  is  a  pity  timt  during 
much  of  the  debate  leas  than  a  quorum  of 
the  House  was  In  attendance. 

The  procedure  was  unusual  in  that  the 
two  men  dealt  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
on  which  a  rule  governing  debate  has  not 
yet  been  granted  by  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  debate  was.  therefore,  in  a  sense  en- 
tirely tmofficlal.  Mr.  LaPoixettk,  one  of  the 
spcmsors  of  a  permanent  FEPC,  and  Mr. 
Hats,  a  declared  opponent  of  the  proposal, 
simply  agreed  with  one  another  to  present 
arguments  on  the  issue,  pro  and  con.  and 
secured  from  their  colleagues  two  special 
orders  to  proceed.  They  divided  their  time 
with  careful  equity,  each  affording  the  other 
an  opportunity  for  rebuttal.  By  way  of 
sticking  to  the  central  Issue,  txith  gentlemen 
sensibly  declined  to  yield  for  interruptions 
which  might  have  stirred  up  the  acrimony 
customarily  associated  with  this  particular 
Issue. 

'The  points  on  which  we  agree."  observed 
Representative  Hats,  "are  as  Important  as 
those  on  which  we  differ.  We  both  believe 
in  the  democratic  process  and  we  have  taken 
this  means  of  presenting  our  views  with  the 
feeling  that  perhaps  it  miglit  tend  to  clarify 
the  issues.  We  both  believe  that  we  must  do 
everything  that  men  In  positions  of  political 
responsibility  can  do  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic means  of  settling  differences  between 
groups,  not  only  between  races,  but  between 
groups  of  different  religious  views."  The 
spirit  of  this  approach,  which  Mr.  LaFol- 
lette  manifested  eqvmlly,  is  certainly  much 
more  condiiclve  to  a  fruitful  settlement  than 
abuse  of  the  motives  of  opponents.  Let  us 
hope  that  Congress  as  a  whole  will  follow 
the  good  example. 


Pkotofrapli  of  Monnt  Saribacki, 
Iwo  Jima 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  MSW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  AprU  26. 1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  21, 1  wrote  to  the  President  and 


the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  calling  upon 
them  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be 
necessary  to  acquire  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  all  proprie- 
tary rights  in  the  famous  photograph 
which  depicted  raising  the  American 
flag  on  Mount  Suribachl.  Iwo  Jima.  by 
the  United  States  marines.  This  rec- 
ommendation was  based  upon  a  com- 
plaint from  a  constituent  against  being 
required  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the 
photograph  in  connection  with  the  forth- 
coming War  bond  drive.  On  yesterday, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Kent  Cooper, 
executive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  together  with  copies  of  certain 
correspondence  which  discloses  that  all 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  copies 
of  this  photograph  or  reproduction  rights 
are  to  be  donated  by  the  Associated 
Press  to  the  Navy  Relief  Society  on  be- 
half of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Such  action  by  the  Associated  Press  Is 
most  highly  commendable  and  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  fine  traditions  of 
that  organization,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  compliment  them  for  it.  With 
the  belief  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  are  interested  in  learning 
of  this  fact.  I  am  assuming  the  liberty 
of  including  in  my  remark.s  copies  of  the 
correspondence  which  I  have  received, 
even  though  the  Associated  Press  made 
no  effort  to  capitalize  upon  this  indica- 
tion of  its  fine  public  spirit: 

Tke  Associated  Press. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  AprU  24. 1945. 
The  Honorable  W.  Stekumq  Cole. 
Ttie  House  of  Representatives, 

Waslitngton,  D.  C. 
De.».r  Mr.  Cole:  In  a  quotation  of  your 
statement  to  Congress  tliat  I  have  read  you 
apparently,  but  I  hope  unintentionally,  re- 
flected the  idea  that  the  Associated  Press  has 
been  selling  the  Suribachl  flag  picture  for 
profit. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  wrote  on 
AprU  12  to  Secretary  Forrestal.  a  copy  of  his 
reply  dated  April  14,  and  a  copy  of  his  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  first  check. 

I  have  been  so  anxious  f#t  the  Associated 
Press  not  to  appear  to  seek  acclaim  for  this 
action  that  I  would  never  have  thought  of 
giving  any  statement  out  about  it  except  for 
your  statement  In  Congress.  I  felt  I  had  to 
refute  the  insinuation. 

Under   the   circumstances,   perhaps   youll 
want  to  make  a  statement  by  way  of  correc- 
tion, with  this  correspondence  t>efore  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

K.  C. 

Apui.  12, 1945. 
The  Honorable  James  Porrestal, 
Secretary  of  the  Sar^, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SEcurrARY:  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  remarkable  photograph  that  Joe 
Rosenthal,  a  staff  photographer  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  took  on  Mount  Suribachl.  I 
was  gratified  at  your  commendation  respect- 
ing It. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  photograph  has 
had  untisually  wide  publication.  As  a  result, 
requests  for  copies  of  the  picture  and  the 
rights  to  reproduce  It  were  received  from 
every  part  of  the  United  Sutes.  These  re- 
quests came  from  the  mothers  of  boys  In 
the  service,  historical,  civic,  educational,  and 
business  organizations.  Among  them  was 
one  from  the  Treasury  Department.  wtUch 
desired  to  use  the  picture  in  connection  with 
the  forthcoming  Seventh  War  Loan  drive. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  the  picture  for 
morale,  the  Associated  Press  has  made  it 
available  to  all  those  who  agreed  to  mak« 
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proper  and  flttlnf  use  of  It.  but  not  for 
advertising.  The  charges  made  have  been 
nominal,  and  the  Associated  Preaa  has  born* 
the  expenses  of  reproducticn.  This  has  been 
with  the  Idea  that  whatever  Income  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  Aascctated  Press  In  connection 
with  the  pbotof.taph  will  be  donated  to  the 
Navy  Relief  Society  on  behalf  of  the  Marine 
Corpe  The  gross  amount  received  will  b« 
sect,  the  Associated  Press  witboldlng  noth- 
ing because  of  :he  cost  of  reproduction  and 
mstling.  The  Iblarlne  Corps  Is  mentioned  be- 
caiise  all  of  the  men  but  one  in  the  picture 
are  mannes,  and  that  one  was  a  Navy  corps- 
man. 

I  write  to  you  first  to  ask  whether  you  will 
accrpt  the  fund  for  the  ptirpose  Indicated. 
and  second,  that  upon  General  Vandcgrift's 
retiu-n  to  the  country  you  wUl  acquaint  him 
with  this  correspondence. 

Perhaps,  too.  I  should  assure  you  that  the 
Associated  Press  has  no  Intention  of  making 
ar>y  public  announcement  about  this  in  order 
to  seek  acclaim  for  itself.  It  is  just  that  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  am  proceeding  In  the 
right  manner  by  addressing  you. 

Aaaitiog  your  further  advice.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kaurr  Ckx>i'XB. 

Tm  BrcarTART  or  thk  N.^vT. 

Washinifton.  April  14,  1945. 
Mr    Knrr  Cocm'r. 

New  York.  S    T. 

DkAS  Mb.  Coom :  As  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
aad  honorary  vice  president  of  the  Navy 
Relief  Scclety.  I  shall  t>e  pleased  to  accept 
for  the  society  the  donation  tendered  by  the 
Associated  Pre«.  in  your  letter  of  April  13, 
on  t>ehalf  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  Navy  Relief  Society  renders  aid  In 
time  of  need  to  officers  and  enlisted  personnel 
of  th;  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  their  de- 
pendents, without  regard  to  rank  or  rating. 
I  shall  Inform  General  Vandegrlft  with  re- 
spect  to  this  correspondence. 

I  am  requested  by  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  society  to  express  Its  appreciation  of 
this  ireneroslty  of  the  Associated  Press. 

May  I  also  add  my  personal  thanks  for  ycur 
tbour  htfulnesH. 
Sincerely, 

Jajcss  Pouxstal. 

Th«  Sxcxxtast  or  th«  Natt. 

Waahmgton,  AprU  20,  1945. 
Kan  Cooi«i.  Esq.. 

Kxecuttre  Dtrtctor, 

Th€   Associated  Press. 

Srw  York,  N.  r. 
Mr  DcAM  Mb  Coo!»ni:  Thank  you,  on  behalf 
of  the  families  helped  by  the  Navy  Relief, 
for  your  check  covering  the  receipts  from 
sales  of  Joe  Rosenthal's  picture.  I  look  for- 
ward to  receiving  the  two  lithographs  but  I 
apprsclat*  even  mere  the  reason  that  you 
glTS  for  sending  them. 
Sincerely  yours, 

jAscn  PosacsTAi.. 


Pay  of  Postml  Emploject 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBEH 

or  rsKNSTLVAins 

IN  THl  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday,  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  CXDRBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
Tital  matter  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with 
you  today;  a  matter  that  is  very  much 


your  business  and  y(  ur  concern.  I  sin- 
cerely hope,  therefor ;,  that  we  may  have 
10  or  12  minutes  of  your  time  to  consider 
the  welfare  of  a  Ian  e  group  of  our  citi- 
zens who  daily  serve  us. 

Specifically,  I  wait  to  tell  you  about 

4ll  thos<;  allied  with 

I  want  you  to  know 


your  postmen  and 
them  in  their  work. 

more  about  the  services  they  are  per- 
forming in  these  dif  icult  times  and  the 
compensation  they  a|e  recei\ing  for  their 
work. 

Those  of  us  who  have  loved  ones  far 
away,  or  who  anxiously  await  business 
decisions,  know  well  he  thrill  of  pleasure 
when  the  postman  b  -ings  the  mail.    We 


also  know  something 


of  rail,  air.  and  motor  transports  that 


move  the  mail  from 


the  thousands  of  peisons  who  must  sort 


and  handle  the  mail 
you  swiftly  and  sure 


of  the  vast  network 


place  to  place  and 


so  that  it  will  reach 
y. 


The  miracle  of  ou  ■  Postal  Service  has 
been  taken  for  granted  for  a  century. 
Perhaps  most  of  is  have  even  been 
thoughtless  of  its  eflnciency  as  we  drop  a 
letter  or  deposit  a  lame  package  destined 
to  go  thousands  of  [miles  at  a  cost  so 
moderate  that  it  is  not  con.sidered.  But 
it  all  does  not  just  happen  after  you  drop 
your  letter  in  the  slot ,  Decades  of  scien- 
tific planning,  years  and  years  of  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  thousands  of  in- 
ventions all  blend  together  to  give  you 
the  certain  confidcr  ce  thjit  your  mes- 
sage will  reach  the  desig;iated  person 
wherever  in  the  vorld  he  may  bo. 
Whether  there  be  bl  zzards.  rain,  desert 
heat,  city  sidewalks,  muddy  roads,  or 
pleasant  weather  yoiir  letter  moves  until 
it  reache.s  waiting  hi  nds. 

If  the  Postal  Scrvi  :e  broke  down  for  1 
week — yes;  even  for  1  day — almost  every 
adult  and  most  of  [our  elder  children 
would  cry  or  conlplain.  The  Postal 
Service  is  such  an  Integral  part  of  our 
business  and  our  fan  lily  hf e,  it  means  so 
much  to  separated  loved  ones,  to  the 
maintenance  of  frier  dship;;,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,  tnat  without  it 
life  In  these  United  States  would  simply 
not  be  the  same. 

Therefore.  I  am  mi  >st  an^cious  that  you 
consider  with  me  tcday  the  welfare  of 
your  employees  who  make  this  miracu- 
lous service  possible.  I  say  your  em- 
ployees correctly,  because  you  and  I  as 
citizens  of  this  count:  y  are  -he  employers 
of  eveiyone  connected  with  the  post 
ofBces  and  the  Postil  Sen  ice  from  the 
postmaster  of  the  gr;at  Ntw  York  office 
to  the  substitute  carrier  in  "Crossroads," 
Nev.  Through  our  Representatives  In 
Congress  we  fix  their  salaries,  pensions, 
vacations,  and  workirig  conditions.  They 
cannot  secure  a  general  rai:>e  or  reclassi- 
fication without  an  act  of  Congress,  and 
Congress  cannot  ac^  permanently  and 
decisively  without  the  supixjrt  of  public 
opinion.  I 

Now  what  are  the  fiard  financial  facts 
about  our  Postal  Setvice  and  the  com- 
pensation of  our  poatal  employees?  As 
you  listen  to  these  facets  you  are  apt  to  be 
quite  amazed  and  perhaps  a  bit  ashamed. 

To  begin  with  there  has  been  no  basic 
pay  raise,  reclassification,  or  regrading 
of  postal  employees  for  23  long  years. 


Since  1925  through  the  boom  years,  the 
depression,  and  the  war  inflation  postal 
salaries  and  the  possibility  of  promotion 
have  remained  frozen  except  for  a  27  per- 
cent economy  cut  during  the  depth  of  the 
depression  and  a  makeshift  flat  tempor- 
ary raise  after  our  entrance  into  World 
War  No.  2. 

Please  note  this  specific  situation.  If 
one  of  our  returning  veterans  enter::  the 
Postal  Service  as  a  clerk  at  the  age  of 
19  he  will  earn  $1,700  a  year.  Each  year 
thereafter  that  he  serves  meritoriously 
he  can  secure  a  raise  of  $100  per  year 
until  he  reaches  the  maximum  of  $2,100 
per  year.  Then  he  will  be  24  years  of  age 
with  no  hope  of  further  advancement 
unless  he  can  get  into  some  other  classi- 
fication. That  is  a  typical,  not  an  excep- 
tional, example. 

But  before  we  deal  with  other  specific 
points  let  us  look  at  the  general  picture 
some  more.  Your  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment employed  275  000  persons  in  1935; 
today  it  employs  375.000.  This  is  a  10- 
year  increase  of  only  36  percent.  In  1935 
approximately  twenty-two  and  one-third 
billion  pieces  of  mail  were  handled  in 
contrast  to  the  estimated  37,000.000,000 
pieces  in  1945 — an  increase  of  65  percent. 

In  1935  postal  revenues  totaled  $631,- 
000,000;  in  1945  they  wUl  total  $1,300,- 
000.000  for  an  Increase  of  100  percent. 
In  1935  the  Post  Office  Department 
showed  Its  usual  annual  deficit.  That 
year  it  was  $70,000,000.  This  year,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  estimated  surplus  will 
be  $117,500,000.  and  that  leaves  out  of 
consideration  $137,400,000  worth  of  free 
maU  and  $91,300,000  worth  of  military 
mall.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
definitely  come  out  of  the  red.  And  all  of 
this  Increased  business  has  been  handled 
with  customary  efficiency  despite  the  ab- 
sence on  military  leave  of  50. COO  postal 
employees. 

Here  are  some  other  Interesting  facts, 
some  minor,  some  major.  Annuity  de- 
ductions have  been  increased  from  3  per- 
cent to  5  percent.  Recent  rate  raises  did 
not  benefit  the  postal  employees  in  any 
way. 

Letter  carriers  are  paid  from  postal 
receipts,  not  from  general  taxes.  Postal 
employees  are  not  exempt  from  any  taxes. 
The  Government  does  not  furnish  the 
mailman  a  uniform.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment only  sanctions  overtime  in  the 
event  of  emergencies.  Postal  employees 
receive  18  cents  an  houi"  less  for  overtime 
than  for  regular  time. 

Obviously  all  of  this  adds  up  to  a  bad 
situation.  We  cannot  hope  to  keep  our 
postal  service  efficient  on  this  basis.  It 
is  amazing  that  the  workers*  morale  has 
stood  the  shock  of  rising  costs  of  living 
as  well  as  it  has.  It  is  not  surprising, 
however,  that  capable  men  are  not  being 
attracted  to  the  Service  and  that  well- 
trained  employees  are  sLpping  away. 
The  long-deferred  hope  that  their  good 
efiforts  would  be  recognized  and  rewarded 
has  kept  most  of  the  postal  employees 
loyal  and  persevering,  but  the  hope  can- 
not be  longer  deferred  without  long-time 
serious  consequences. 

What  should  be  done  about  It?  Again 
the  answer  is  obvious.    Tne  basic  pay  of 
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an  postal  employees  should  b?  promptly 
raised.  Existing  Inequalities  and  injus- 
tices should  be  removed  in  every  pos.>ible 
instance.  And  the  longevity  principle  of 
better  pay  for  better  continuous  service 
should  be  more  generously  applied. 

The  House  Post  Office  Committee  Is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  need  and  desira- 
bility of  such  a  speedy  remedy.  The  com- 
mittee has  concluded  hearings  and  has 
reported  out  with  unanimou:«  approval 
H.  R.  3035.  introduced  by  its  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Virg.nia  [Mr. 
BuRCHl.  This  bill  in  general  does  every- 
thing that  the  situation  demands.  It.  of 
course,  does  not  correct  all  inequalities, 
and  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  suit  all 
groups  of  employees. 

Many  amendments  will  be  considered, 
and  some  may  be  adopted,  l)ut  in  the 
main  the  bill  does  provide  the  aasic  raise, 
the  reclassification,  and  the  broadening 
of  the  longevity  principle  which  has  been 
awaited  for  20  years  by  anxious  employ- 
ees and  their  families. 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  put  your  active 
support  behind  the  bill.  Let  your  con- 
gressional Representative  an!  Senators 
know  that  you  favor  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  your  postal  employees  Let  them 
know  that  you  want  your  good  Postal 
Service  to  continue  to  improve;. 

Let  them  know  that  postal  employees 
should  not  have  to  suffer  a  decreasing 
standard  of  hvlng  just  because  they  can- 
not utilize  the  means  availakle  to  other 
working  groups.  There  are  several 
groups  in  our  economic  life  who  have 
been  abused  and  neglected,  but  few.  If 
any,  have  been  more  forgotten  than  the 
postal  employees. 

Personally.  I  want  to  go  oi  record  as 
pledging  my  vote  to  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
3035  and  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  will  support  every  reasonable 
amendment  designed  to  prtperly  com- 
pensate as  fine  a  group  of  employees  as 
we  have  In  our  public  service.  And  I 
urge  eversrone  do  the  samo.  Talk  to 
your  neighbor  on  the  bU5.  or  street 
car.  or  in  your  automobile  pool  about 
this  bill.  You  and  they  as  the  users 
and  employers  of  the  posial  employ- 
ees should  tsike  a  positive  stand  for  or 
against  H.  R.  3035.  If  you  are  against 
pay  raises  and  merit  promotions  for 
postal  employees,  they  should  know  It 
and  your  Representatives  :n  Congress 
should  know  it.  If  you  are  for  the  bill, 
you  should  tell  everyone  corcemed  how 
you  stand. 

I  am  confident  when  yoti  weigh  the 
facts  and  figures  and  when  you  remem- 
ber that  the  cost  of  this  bill  an  be  largely 
or  wholly  paid  for  out  of  svrplus  earn- 
ings, that  you  will  be  glad  to  help  correct 
an  injustice  that  has  been  allowed,  in  my 
judgment,  to  exist  too  long.  If  you  and 
I  really  get  l>ehind  this  bill  jvith  enthu- 
siasm and  vigor,  it  will  be  parsed  on  time 
.  and  when  we  next  greet  our  mailman  at 
the  door  or  the  clerk  at  th?  post-office 
window,  we  can  greet  him  v*  ith  an  hon- 
est, wholehearted  smile.  We  will  have 
done  our  part  to  reward  oix  loyal  ser- 
vants for  a  job  well  done. 


Veterans*  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  26,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  are  eager 
to  remedy  any  legislative  difficulties  in- 
volved in  the  administration  of  the  so- 
called  G.  I.  bill  of  rights  in  order  that 
veterans  may  readily  obtain  the  benefits 
Congress  intended  they  should  receive. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  am  glad  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
following  resolution  of  the  Port  Wayne 
Board  of  Realtors  which  calls  for  study 
and  amendment  of  the  G.  I.  bill  so  as  lo 
insure  our  veterans  receiving  the  benefits 
Congress  provided: 

Whereas  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1044.  commonly  known  as  the  G.  I. 
bill  o{  rights,  contains  certain  provisions  for 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  for 
the  pui-poae  of  purchasing,  building,  or  re- 
pairing homes:  the  purchasing  of  land, 
buildings,  farm  equipment,  and  liveatock; 
the  purchasing  of  business,  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  and  tools,  the  guaranty  not  to 
exceed  $2,000;  and 

Whereas  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
final  determination  as  to  the  probability  of 
success  and  the  loan  rlfk:  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
method  of  handling  loan  applications  is 
complicated  and  the  processing  of  loans  In- 
volved In  red  tape  which  renders  processing 
very  slow;  and 

Whereas  It  is  apparently  becoming  quite 
evident  from  actual  experiences  of  many 
banks  and  other  lending  agencies  that  the 
act  and  Its  regulations  as  written  do  not 
permit  the  full  actx>mpllshment  of  Its  In- 
tended purposes  by  any  organisation  or 
agency;  and 

Whereas  the  returning  veteran  applicants 
for  loans  are  Inclined  to  charge  responsi- 
bility for  denial  of  loans  to  the  bank  throu<:h 
which  tppUcatlons  are  mode  even  though 
rerponslbillty  for  denial  rests  upon  the  reg- 
ulations contained  In  the  act  and  upon 
Government  agencies  and  not  upon  the 
banks;  and 

Whereas  the  banks  of  Port  Wayne,  and  the 
Port  Wayne  Board  of  Realtors  desire  to 
render  every  available  service  to  returning 
veterans  in  order  that  they  may  be  assured 
the  rights  which  the  Congress  Intended  they 
should  enjoy  as  a  reward  for  a  very  distin- 
guished and  sacrificial  service  to  their 
country  in  the  armed  forces:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Board  of 
Realtors  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

1.  That  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration establish  a  plan  of  passing  upon 
applications  for  veterans'  loans  shorn  of  red 
tape  and  complicated  procedure  In  order  that 
qualified  veterans  may  qualify  for  loans 
promptly  and  with  as  simple  procedure  as 
can  be  evolved. 

2.  That  when  a  loan  is  denied  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  or  on  appraisal  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  or  any  other 
governmental  agency,  the  agency  denying 
euch  loan  be  required  to  certify  Its  denl&l 
directly  to  the  veteran  making  the  applica- 
tion and  to  state  its  reason  for  such  denial, 
rather  than  to  leave  the  Impression  with  the 


veteran  applicant  that  the  bank  is  responsi- 
ble for  denial  of  such  loan. 

3.  That  every  necessary  procedure  be  taken 
to  make  the  loan  features  of  the  G.  I.  bill 
practical  and  workable  consistent  with 
reasonable  protection  for  the  returning  vet- 
eran by  every  Government  agency  chargeable 
with  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  that  the  bUl  lt8?lf  and  its  regulations 
be  carefully  studied  and  so  amended  as  to 
make  It  genuinely  workable  and  beneficial; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  8enaM)rs  from  Indiana,  Con- 
gressman GnxiE,  the  Realtors'  Washington 
Committee,  and  the  press  in  Fort  Wayne. 


Legs  Don't  Make  the  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtreE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  ia 
the  course  of  this  war  thousands  of  our 
men  will  be  maimed.  Thousands  will 
return  home  minus  a  limb  or  limbs.  The 
rehabilitation  of  these  men,  the  instillinc 
of  hope,  courage,  and  the  will  to  carry 
on  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  one  of  the 
most  diflBcult  tasks  in  the  post-war  era. 

Our  late  President  l>etter  than  any  man 
In  modem  times  demonstrated  that  a 
man  can  conquer  his  afHiction  and  ren- 
der great  public  service  in  the  highest 
ofQce  of  the  land,  and  serve  with  higher 
Uian  average  distinction. 

The  exploits  of  the  English  flyer.  Wing 
Commander  Douglas  Bader,  who  last 
both  of  his  legs  in  a  fljrlng  accident,  have 
come  to  public  attention  when  he  was 
released  recently  from  a  German  prison 
camp.  The  record  of  tMs  resourceful 
and  distinguished  aviator  should  serve 
as  encouragement  to  men  similarly  situ- 
ated. His  example  of  courage,  tenacity, 
and  performance  should  be  emulated 
not  only  by  men  who  may  have  suffered 
loss  of  limb  but  by  all. 

The  following  is  tribute  paid  to  Wing 
Commander  Bader  by  the  Chri«:tian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  in  an  editorial  appearing 
April  20.  1945,  entitled  "Legs  Don't  Make 
the  Man": 

LXaS   DON'T  MASK  THX    MAN 

All  those  strong  words  of  the  heart" 
mettle,  pluck,  courage,  fortitude — come 
rushing  to  the  mind  as  one  reads  the  epic 
story  of  Wing  Commander  Douglas  Bader  of 
the  R.  A.  P.  Now  that  this  extraordinary 
figure,  a  fighter  pilot  without  legs,  has  been 
freed  by  the  Americans  In  Germany,  one  is 
tempted  to  cheer. 

Douglas  Bader  lost  his  legs  In  a  flying  ac- 
cident In  1931.  But  that  didn't  stop  him. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  he  pestered  the 
military  authorities  until  they  gave  him  his 
chance — and  he  Justified  their  Judgment  by 
becoming  an  ace,  with  22  enemy  planes  to  his 
credit  before  he  was  shot  down  In  1941.  His 
coolness  In  unstrapping  one  leg  by  which  he 
was  trapped  and  balling  out  must  have  been 
admired  by  even  his  German  captors.  They 
dropped  a  message  to  the  British  about 
Bader  s  need,  and  the  British  dropped  him 
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another  !«».  Four  times  Bader  escaped  from 
pruon  camp — until  the  Germans  finally  sepa- 
rated blm  from  bis  legs  at  night. 

If  B^der  cculd  fly  without  legs  and  keep 
on  running  away  from  prison,  a  lot  of  fel- 
lows who  ha^e  had  encounters  with  land 
mlnea  and  artillery  can  certainly  learn  to  do 
thousands  of  simpler  jobs.  The  heroic  ex- 
ample of  this  dauntless,  legless  ace  Is  of  un- 
common value  at  this  time. 

The  BrUUh  Nary  has  a  word  for  Bader — in 
fact.  It  named  a  battleship  for  him  years  ago: 
Indomitable. 


Praise  I*  Rare  for  G.  I.  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LA?JE 

OF  icAssACHUsrrra 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts  In  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Lester  Allen,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  of  April  22.  1945: 

PsAm  Is  Rars  for  G  I.  Hxaoia — Bxrr.  Drco- 
RSTXD  oa  Not.  OENcaALS  and  AoMiaAU  Know 
It  Is  TRaaa  Men  Who  Aaz  Making  Hibto«t 


(By  Lester  Allen) 

Bvery  fighting  man  In  the  ranks  dreams 
at  some  time  of  performing  some  heroic  deed 
and  thereupon  having  admirals  or  generals 
crowd  around  to  offer  personal  praise  and 
commendation. 

But,  the  reality  Is  altogether  different  from 
the  dream,  and.  although  thousands  of  deco- 
rations have  t>een  handed  out  since  we  went 
to  war.  It  Is  rarely  that  a  general  or  admiral 
f«ts  around  to  extending  his  pergonal  slap 
on  the  back  to  a  man  under  his  conunacd. 

In  fact.  It  seems  that  the  admirals  and 
generals  receive  most  of  the  high  honors  and 
promotiotis,  while  the  kids  who  are  in  there 
doing  the  pitching  flash  unly  for  an  Instant 
from  the  anonymity  of  the  mass  of  men.  and 
then  aink  back  into  obscurity  again. 

FLASH  FOa  INSTANT 

The  names  of  Eisenhower.  Mac.Arthur. 
Ntmltz,  Halsey.  Spruance.  Mitschcr.  Patton. 
Hodges.  Bradley.  Patch,  and  a  dozen  other  top 
commanders  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the  air 
are  household  words — and  their  deeds  are  too 
well  kiK>wn  to  require  a  review,  but  the  mll- 
liona  of  lesser  fighting  men.  who  have  flashed 
out  of  the  mass  in  one  blazing  moment  of 
■\ipr»me  courage,  never  seem  to  become  mora 
than  a  momentary  sensation. 

No  group  of  m*n  is  more  ctvncemed  about 
thla  fact  than  the  top  commanders  them- 
•alv**.  They  fret  abc^ut  this  fact  ccu^tantly 
and  do  aTtrythlng  they  can  to  get  acrvws  to 
tlM  men  under  them  that  they,  more  than 
Mkjone  else,  apprsctat*  what  the  obscure  man 


Ttoe  aoWtec.  aaUor.  or  marine  mar  grouse 
tlMt  bli  blood  and  hta  courajte  are  expended 
to  make  a  grrat  name  and  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  his  top  commander,  who  may  never 
liaee  to  take  one-tenth  the  rtsk  that  he  takee. 

And.  basically,  this  Is  so.  but  there  is  very 
little  the  top  commander  can  do  about  It 
becatae  of  the  way  modern  warfare  Is  organ- 
ised. Generals  and  admirals  do  not  go  Into 
battle  waving  swords  and  cheering  their  men 
on.  except  m  rare  exceptions 

It  is  the  exceptions  that  demonstrate  how 
the  top  commanders  feel  about  this  vital 
matter.  General  Patton  swims  a  river  to 
show  his  men  It  can  t>e  done.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Maurice  Roae.  commander  of  a  crack  tank 
division,  is  killed  after  being  captured  by  a 
German  patrol  while  up  among  the  forward 
elements  of  his  division. 


aC3B 


rece 


No  one   knows  bette^ 
that   If  all   the   men 
decorations  actually 
Ing  forces  would  be  s_ 
window.    They  know, 
centage  of  the  deeds  c 
warded,  never  reported 
formed  without 
and  with  death 
the  valorous. 


than   the   generals 

ho  were  entitled   to 

ived  them  our  flght- 

pa^gled  like  a  Jeweler's 

that  a  large  per- 

valor  are  never  re- 

for  the  deed  Is  per- 

alone.  unaided. 

foUowilig  to  seal  the  lips  of 


too. 


eyewitt  esses 


CTNE  BUCK 


better 


yo  1 


that 


G-ne  Buck,  producer 
onteur.   was   telling   a 
the  other  day  to 
manders    feel    about 
exactly  what  men   in 
dream  about. 

He  was  at  a  social 
of  a  friend  to  which 
was  Invited.    Admiral 
rough,   tough,   sassy, 
men  who  fight  under 

As  Buck  tells  the 
in  a  navy  lieutenant's 
at  the  party.     He  was 
lad  and  I  didn't  recall 
before.    I  Introduced 
his  name  was  Gay. 

"  'Howd  you  like  to 
I  asked  blm. 

"  Td  consider  It  a 
'Eut  perhaps  I  had 
awful   lot   of    rank, 
lieutenant.' 

"  'Stop  talking  like 
on  In  the  next  room, 
to  meet  you.' 

"Remember  I  didn't 
cord  of  wood,  but  I 
and  dragged  him   In 
miral.'  I  said,  this  Is 

"  'Sir.'  said  this  kid, 
remembered  as  one  of 
life.     I  have  always 
I  got  Into  the  Navy.' 

"The  old  boy  drew 
brows  and   frowned    at 
this  man?'  he  asked. 

"I  said  that  I  just 
two  before. 

"  'Let  me  tell  you 
said  Halsey.     'I  bet  yoi 
pedo  10.     Well,  on  Ju 
went  out  after  the  Ja( 
planes.     The    Japs    hoc 
Midway  and  started  to 
went    in    against    over 
boring  In.     Tnere  were 
afrainst  all  the  mighty 
of  them  came  back 
here.      He    was    shot 
torpedo  into  a  Jap 
there  in  the  middle  of 
the  whole  Jap  fleet  go 
hlgh-tallmg  fur  home.' 


tXFLAlNS 

song  writer,  and  rac- 

Btory   In   Washington 

Illustrate  how  the  top  com- 

ir    Inability    to    do 

\he  ranks  sometimes 


f  met  ion  tn  the  home 

Ac  mlral  WUllam  Halsey 

i  alsey  is  a  man's  man, 

aid   very  fond  of  the 

I  is  command. 

st)ry:   "A  young  fellow 

uniform  arrived  late 

a  slim,  nice-looking 

?ver  having  seen  him 

myself,  and  he  told  me 

I  aeet  Admiral  Halsey?' 


^eat  honor.'  he  said. 

not.    He's  got  an 

know.     I'm   Just   a 


•H3   DAT  roi 

•*  'Lieutenant,  you  mate  me  feel  very  hum- 
ble.   Tbta  u  a  red-lett<^  day  m  my  life,  be> 
cauM  at  laet  I  have 
wlut  I  think  about  H, 
who  make  men  like  me 
it  long  a^ro  if  tt  had 


all  I  can  say  i:>  that  I  «L11  always  be  grateful 


Mr  Buck,  this 
the  only  sunrleor  of 


for  what  you  ha\-e  done. 

is  Lt.  O    H.  Gay.  Jr 

Torpedo  10.  and  I  am  p^^ud  that  I  have  been 

privileged  to  meet  him 

Except  for  chance  meetings  of  this  kind 
men  high  in  command  leldom  have  a  chance 
to  express  personally  th(  ir  thanks  to  the  men 
who  have  carried  out  i  he  orders  they  have 
issued  which  have  brofght  about  victories 
The  higher  the  rank 


I  told  him.    'Come 
He  will  be  delighted 


:  :now  this  Gay  from  a 

tf>ok  him  by  the  arm 

meet  Halsey.      Ad- 

1  .ieutenant  Gay.' 

'this  will  always  he 

the  great  days  of  my 

to  meet  you  sinca 


wai  ted 


dqwn  those  shaggy  eye- 
me.     "Do   you   know 
nbdding  at  Gay. 
ipet  him  a  minute  or 

sc^ething  about  him.' 

never  heard  of  Tor- 

4.  1942,  Torpedo  10 

fleet  at  Midway— 15 

turned    away    from 

retreat.     Torpedo  10 

whelming   odds,    kept 

30  officers  and  men 

Fap  Navy.     And  none 

except  this  man  right 

after   he    put    a 

and  he  sat  out 

the  Pacific  and  saw 

scurrying  past  him. 


down 
cairler. 


AOMiaAL 


chance  to  teU  you 
It  a  men  like  you 
I  would  have 
ponible.    But 


t  b' 


commander  is  from  thcMe  men 


Because  of  the  stilted 
of  citations,  the  words 

some  officer  when  the    lecoration  is  pinned 
on  are  in  no  way  adeqiftte  to  get  across  the 
sense  of  obligation  the 
their  men. 


e  more  remote  the 


and  formal  language 
read  to  the  man  by 


commanders  feel  for 


At  present  the  services  are  revising  their 
policy  of  wording  citations  and  are  employing 
men  trained  in  writing  to  put  into  words  a 
more  graphic  description  of  the  deeds  of 
heroism.  But  eve?,  the  written  citations 
couched  In  the  best  style,  do  not  measure 
up  to  what  the  top  commanders  feel. 

They  are  Intensely  aware  that  their  very 
best  planning  is  only  as  good  as  the  most 
humble  man  in  the  ranks,  and  they  all  declare 
over  and  over  again  that  Americans  have 
emerged  from  the  war  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent. skUIful,  and  courageous  of  all  men  in  a 
world  at  war. 

When  the  Bastcgne  break-through  by  the 
Germans  caused  heavy  losses,  which  had  to 
be  immediately  plugged  by  replacements,  the 
top  commanders  In  Europe  experienced 
agonies  of  spirit  over  the  sacrifices  the  men 
were  making. 

CXEEN    MEN  SENT   IN 

A  high-ranking  general  told  this  writer  not 
long  ago:  "The  replacements  came  up  from 
the  rear  areas,  new  to  combat,  liewlldered  by 
the  complexity  of  war.  Often  they  went  into 
position  at  night,  right  up  Into  the  teeth  of 
the  enemy.  They  couldn't  see  the  man  on 
their  right  or  the  man  on  their  left.  God 
knows  what  they  thought  and  felt  as  they 
hung  on.  And  some  of  them  were  dead  be- 
fore daylight  without  ever  having  known  the 
men  of  the  outfit  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
They  died  alone  in  the  dark.  It  had  to  be 
that  way,  for  the  need  was  great.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  them,  and  If  prayer  helps,  I  pray 
for  them  every  night." 

The  organization  of  command  in  wartime 
does  not  permit  any  great  degree  of  frater- 
nization t>etween  the  high  command  and  the 
lower  ranks.  But  It  will  not  always  be  that 
way.  When  the  war  is  ended  and  peace 
comes  the  comradeship  the  humblest  soldier, 
sailer,  or  marine  knows  with  the  man  of  his 
own  outfit  extends  upward  to  the  very  high- 
est commanders. 

Few  American  generals  or  admirals  of  flag 
rank  of  the  First  World  War  failed  the  men 
who  fought  under  them.  As  long  cs  thsy 
lived  no  sacrifice  was  too  great,  no  man  who 
ever  served  under  their  command  too  hiunble 
for  inclusion  in  a  vast  comradeship  tested  in 
war  and  cemented  in  peace. 

This  Is  something  that  is  typically  Ameri- 
can. High-ranking  offlCCTS  of  other  nations 
seldom  unliend.  even  with  the  veterans  of 
their  own  campaigns  and  commands.  But 
the  democratic  American  spirit  rejects  such 
au.sterlty.  Th'e  commanders  prize  the  esteem 
of  the  men  who  fought  under  them,  and 
demonstrate  it  in  a  thousand  ways  when 
peace  comes. 

Warfare  brings  to  all  men  a  change  In  out- 
look, a  subtle  difference  In  character.  They 
have  learned  to  rely  upon  one  another,  havf 
tested  their  worth  in  blood  and  battle—and 
they  never  forget  that.  The  veterans'  organ!- 
lauona  of  Amertoa's  vara— the  Tanlahtng 
O.  A.  R..  the  Spanish  War  Teterans.  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  No.  1  and  World  War  No. 
2— are  elcqxtsnt  teatlnony  to  the  leTeltog 
•Aict  ot  peace.  Rank  catosa  to  be  of  impor- 
taaea  whsa  paooa  cinms.  To  these  veterans 
It  la  only  trnportant  that  thay  fought  to- 
gether for  a  common  cauae  no  mattw  how 
humble  the  rank. 

The  holders  of  decorations  for  heroism  and 
service  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  they 
know  of  others  who  have  never  been  given 
such  recognition  who  richly  deserve  citations. 
And  virtually  all  the  commanders  are  certain 
of  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  their  men. 
those  whose  deeds  have  been  recognized  as 
well  as  the  countless  majority  who  have  never 
been  decorated.  The  pride  that  Patton  s  men 
have  in  him  is  matched  by  the  pride  millions 
of  men  have  In  their  own  commanders  who 
have  proved  themselves  in  battle. 

Morale,  which  was  slow  to  develop  In  the 
armed  services,  except  In  famous  outfits  like 
the  First  Division,  Is  now  a  reality  through- 
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out  the  services,  each  fighting  man  convinced 
that  his  outfit,  and  hU  commiuder,  is  the 
greatest  extant. 

And  the  men  who  place  the  ialgheat  value 
on  th's  feeling  their  men  have  for  them  are 
the  generals  and  the  admirals,  far  they  know 
they  owe  all  men  under  them  a  debt  they 
never  can  repay.  Without  tte  men.  and 
their  devotion  to  duty,  the  generals  and 
admirals  would  te  nonentitiej.  And  they 
wish,  more  than  anything  eUe.  that  they 
cculd  tell  each  man  so  face  to  face,  man  to 
man. 


FrankUn  Delano  RooseTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES1:NTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  April  26,  .'945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including 
a  tribute  upon  the  death  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  given  by  Elizabeth  Glaser, 
a  sophomore  at  Seton  Hill  College,  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  during  ccmaiemoration 
hour  for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
conducted  on  Thursday,  April  19,  at  the 
college: 

"Any  man's  death  diminishes  me.  because 
I  am  Involved  in  mankind."  Ho,  300  years 
ago,  John  £>onne  spoke  of  death  and  of  Its 
Impact  upon  those  who  knew  and  loved  the 
deiKi.  In  these  days  since  April  12,  V7e 
too.  as  a  nation,  have  known  death — the 
death  cf  h  giant  leader  whose  passing  di- 
minishes us  all  more  than  we  like  to  think 
upon. 

In  the  death  of  a  friend  we  experience  an 
uneven  struggle — between  sorrow  for  him 
who  lies  waxen  In  his  coffin,  ar.d  sorrow  for 
ourselves  on  being  deprived  of  a  source  of 
p3rsonal  happiness  and  security.  The  strug- 
gle is  uneven  because  our  selllsh  interests 
continually  vie  with  our  Interest  in  another. 
Thus  when  we  saw  the  newspapers  splattered 
with  the  headline.  Nation  Mouins  Death  of 
P.  D.  R..  did  we  think  of  the  loss  of  security 
to  ou-  own  little  world?  Or  did  we  remember 
the  man,  and  his  courageous  fight  against  the 
infirmity  of  his  body?  Did  we  remember  the 
helper  of  the  laboring  man.  the  advocate  of 
social  welfare,  the  statesman  who  was  a 
stratsglst  keen  to  circumvent  or  escspe  the 
snares  of  international  Intrigue.  I  think 
once  again  the  balance  was  uneven;  but  suie- 
)y  It  tipped  la  the  direction  of  him  who  lay 
waxen  in  his  coOn. 

We  had  adaalred  him.  Seen  though  w* 
Joked  about  his  1>  years  in  the  White  Heuse. 
we  adntred  the  dominating  penonality  and 
strong  character  that  had  put  and  held  hun 
there.  This  man  was  truly  our  captain— not 
only  of  the  ship  cf  politics  but  of  the  bar(;ue 
cf  Christian  culture  which  is  cur  ideal.  We 
were  proud  thst  he  was.  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  gentleman. 

Journalists,  commentators,  political  op- 
ponents, even  his  severest  critic,  the  common 
man.  fo-got  that  they  had  disagreed  with 
many  of  his  policies.  They  fcrgot  that,  lis- 
tening to  his  now  immortalized  "fireside 
chats."  they  had  tried  to  fathom  what  un- 
divulged  thoughts  and  events  underlay  them. 
They  forgot  their  petty  censure  and  their  not 
too  polite  Jokes  about  his  family.  They  jjald 
tribute  to  what  the  man  had  really  been  and 
done,  and  erased  the  Irrelevant  details.  They 
even  Ignored  a  fear  that  this  our  loss  might 
raise  the  morale  of  the  enemy.    There  was  no 


need  for  this  fear:  the  demonstration  span- 
ning our  Nation,  mourning  the  death  of  the 
President,  sign  of  our  unity,  of  our  faith  In 
and  devotion  to  our  leader— this  could  have 
but  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  enemy.  De- 
spite his  untimely  passing.  Roosevelt  still 
stands  ea  the  dominating  figure  of  cur  age. 

AH  this  has  been  said  before  and  many 
times.  So  widespread  a  tribute  as  has  been 
paid  to  our  late  President  leaves  no  room  for 
originality;  but  there  is  yet  space  for  sin- 
cerity. Tlie  house  of  the  United  SUtes.  the 
house  of  the  world,  now  bears  a  gold-starred 
service  fUg  for  the  thirty-second  President  cf 
this  Nation — one  who  lived  and  fought  and 
died  for  his  country. 

"Any  man's  death  dimlslshes  me.  because 
I  am  involved  in  mankind."  The  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  diminishes  us  all.  be- 
cause we  are.  with  him.  America. 


Social-Secnrity  Protection  for  Emplojees 
of  Public  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LIFiDLEY  BECKWORra 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  A.  J.  /Itmeyer, 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
which  states  that — 

The  Social  Security  Board  believes  that 
coverage  should  Include  all  public  employ- 
ment by  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments In  such  a  way  that  the  Federal  In- 
surance system  would  afford  a  basic  protec- 
tion on  which  would  bs  superimposed  the 
protection  available  through  special  retire- 
ment syotems. 

In  my  opinion,  every  Federal,  State, 
and  Iccal  government  employee  should 
have  protection  just  as  employees  who 
are  under  .social  security. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  will  ap- 
prove some  plan  benefi''ial  to  these 
groups. 

The  letter  follows: 

Feoexal  SEctmrrr  Aorwcr. 

Social  SsctnuTT  Board. 
Wa-hington.  D.  C,  AfrU  19,  1945. 

Hon.   LiNDLET   BCCKWOBTH. 

House  of  lUpresentatiV0$. 

Wsatemfton.  D.  C. 

DsAB  CoNeasssM/N  BacstwosTM :  I  am  re> 
plying  to  your  letter  ot  April  U  with  which 
waa  truMmitted  a  marted  page  from  ihfS  Com- 
«aB««ONAL  RKoaa  Mysndut  conosmim 
coverage  under  the  FMtaral  oid^aga  and  wr^ 
vieoia  iiwurance  program  tor  smployeas  o( 
Stat*  and  loeai  gotommsnta. 

The  qusatlQD  ot  aMaodthc  Mclal-lnsuranoa 
protection  to  smplnysss  ot  puMIe  agaaelH  la 
one  to  which  tho  Social  Sscortty  Board  haa 
given  consllerable  attention  and  study.  Tbo 
Social  Sscurity  Board  believes  that  coverage 
should  Include  all  public  employment  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  In  such 
a  way  that  the  Federal  Insurance  system 
would  afford  a  basic  protection  on  which 
would  be  superimposed  the  protection  avail- 
able through  special  retirement  systems.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  matter  will  receive  con- 
sideration In  connection  with  any  hearings 
on  social -security  amendments. 

As  you  requested,  I  am  rettuning  your 
enclosure. 

Sincerely  youn. 

A.  J.  ALTMrrES.  Chairman. 


Draft  of  Farm  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  April  26.  1945 

Mr.      STEVENSON.      Mr.      Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  42 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  War  Mobilization 
Director,  and  MaJ.  Oen  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
Director  of  Selective  Service,  to  reconsider 
the  proposed  plans  to  draft  all  skilled  farm 
help  and  skilled  workers  proceesing  dairy 
products  for  the  military  service 

Whereas  the  President,  the  War  Moblllza- 
ticn  Director,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey 
have  recently  requested  that  approximately 
one-half  of  the  364,000  deferred  farm  workers 
of  the  country  lietwcen  the  ages  of  18  and 
28  be  inducted  into  the  military  service  by 
Ju'y  1  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
T}  dings  amendment  of  October  1942;  and 

Whereas  it  is  realized  that  in  the  present 
critical  war  situation  people  in  agriculture 
and  skilled  workers  processing  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  not  exempt  from  military  service; 
and 

Whereas  It  mtist  be  urged  that  there  must 
te  a  selection  and  reexamination  of  those 
who  may  be  escaping  their  wartime  duty  and 
a  deferment  of  those  who  are  truly  essential 
to  agricultural  production  end  to  the  proces- 
sing of  dairy  products;  ai^d 

Whereas  it  is  further  deemed  essential  and 
desirable  that  operation,  function  and  selec- 
tion under  the  Tydlngs  amendment  be  con- 
tinued so  that  the  local  boards  will  be  given 
the  power  to  determine  the  standards  for  es- 
sentiality on  a  farm  or  in  a  dJlry  processing 
plant  rather  than  apply  an  arbitrary  stand- 
ard of  deferment  with  inelastic  and  conse- 
quent hardships  under  the  proposed  program 
of  conscrlpticn;  and 

Whereas  with  an  Intelligent  understanding 
cf  the  agricultural  problem,  the  necessity  of 
supplying  an  adequate  labor  pool,  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  feed  famine,  the  farmers  of  this 
State  and  of  the  country  will  toil  with  their 
brothers  in  arms  to  make  this  country  safe 
for  democracy  in  the  American  and  coopera- 
tive way  of  life:  and 

Whereas  the  farmen  and  skilled  workers 
processing  dairy  products  tn  Wisconsin  have 
perfomad  magnificent  miradea  of  produc- 
tion with  lam  help  and  farm  mafddaery  and 
only  with  IIM  lasplrsd  aid  at  grandfather 
and  the  waiwil^ali  aad  eht'dren;  and 

WtMTOM  WtseoMlB  la  tho  leoMng  dilry 
Btoto  and  holds  top  rank  la  asany  foods  de- 
slrod  by  the  Quarterma* ter  Oofpa,  and  a  «ub> 
suatlal  number  of  the  datotted  farm 
are  located  wiuun  tho  Bute,  the 
critical  labor  shortage  It  intensified  to 
oC  ozlstaace  or  dopsnure  frxun  the  ta 
wttli  «a  aggravatlOD  ot  praaant  food  short- 


Whereas  the  dairyman  must  have  expert- 
enced.  akUled  year-round  Ithor.  and  other  la- 
bor available  at  the  right  time  for  harvesting 
or  processing  and  cannot  depend  alone  on  the 
aged  and  physicaliy  unfit,  but  must  have  an 
adequate  reserve  of  farm  help  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  production  of  food  that 
will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  assembly  con- 
euTHng),  That  the  Legislature  cf  the  Slate  of 
Wisconsin  memorialize  the  President,  the 
V/ar  Mobilization  Director,  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis 
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B.  Henhey.  and  tb«  CongrsM  of  the  United 
8lat«a.  to  recoDslder  the  calling  and  Induct- 
iBf  at  about  b.-Uf  of  tbe  agricultural  work- 
ers and  billed  workers  processing  dairy  prcd- 
ucta  In  the  country  by  July  1.  and  to  urge  tbe 
continued  arplicatlon  Df  the  Tydlngs  amend- 
ment that  places  the  power  In  the  local  board 
to  grant  indlTidual  farm  and  dairy  processing 
plact  deferment*;  in  order  to  save  the  agri- 
cultural and  dairy  Industry  of  this  State, 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
thu  resolution  be  cent  to  the  President,  the 
War  UobUlsatlon  Director.  MaJ.  Oen.  Lewis 
B  Hersbey,  Director  of  Selective  Ssrv.ce.  the 
War  PtxKl  Admlnlatratton.  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Mem- 
ber thereof. 

OWA*  RSTTmOHM. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawukncx  R.  Lassxm. 

Cfiie/  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
DowaiJ>  C.  McDowux. 

Speaker  of  the  Asiemtly. 
Armtni  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Air  Transportation  Facet  Problems;  Air- 
port and  Other  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  VIBCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB3KNTATTVES 

Thursdaif.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxtcnd  my  remarks  tn  the 
RtccKO.  I  include  the  foUowing  en> 
IiRhtenlng  addrtaa  by  C.  B.^eU  Monro» 
president  of  ffwnMjhrania  Air  llim.  be- 
fore the  AdvertMat  Club  of  Washlogtrnx 
on  Tuesday.  Apvfl  M.  IMS : 

than  90  yaars  aca  all  of  the  United 
ItaMMle  air  Unas  carrlad  in  1  year  a 

total  oC  about  5.aOO  paasencers. 

eighteen  ycttra  ajo,  tn  1937.  the  dau  of 
P.  C.  A.'s  start  In  Ufc.  the  combined  total 
was  iMl.  This  month,  only  18  y*ars  later. 
P  C.  A.  Is  alone  transporting  in  4  days  as 
many  as  the  entire  Industry  carried  in  a 
year  in  1937. 

In  1941.  the  last  year  of  normal  operations, 
OTer  4.000 .CXIO  persons  availed  themselTea  of 
the  beneJlts  of  air  travel.  As  aircraft  were 
drafUd  for  military  duty,  the  pats^nger  totals 
in  1942  and  1043  fell  below  that  figure,  but 
In  1944  the  total  was  again  over  4.000.000. 
This  year,  on  its  routes  now  authorized,  in- 
cluding new  service  into  New  Ycrk.  P.  c.  A. 
eipecrs  to  carrj*  in  excess  of  700.000  passen- 
g«" — and  our  company  is  only  1  of  16  domes- 
tic air  lines,  and  is  fifth  largest  from  the 
point  of  View  of  passengers  carried. 

As  an  inti'catlcn  or  the  rapidity  with  which 
air  transport  is  maturing,  m  1930  the  num- 
ber of  landings  and  take-offs  at  t^e  old  Wash- 
ington Airport  averaged  lers  than  500  per 
month.  True,  this  airport  was  but  little  more 
than  a  cow  p^iature.  but  for  years  it  was  the 
air  terminal  of  the  Nations  Capital  At  the 
new  Waahlngton  National  Alrp->rt.  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  last 
month  there  were  13.000  lacdings  and  take- 
offa.  or  1  every  3<,   minutes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  reappraising  aviation's  problems,  we 
must  first  consider  the  matter  of  airports. 
They  represent  a  National.  State,  and  civic 
problem  requiring  fores.'ghtrd  policy  and  re- 
appraisal, not  only  from  year  to  year  but 
more  frequently,  to  antir^pate  technological. 
LraiBc.   and   other   developments   which   are 
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similar  factors.  The  functions  of  airway  traf- 
fic control  are  the  determination  and  con- 
stant checking  over  the  entire  Government 
airways  system  of  the  spacing,  both  as  to 
altitude  and  horizontal  distance,  of  all  op- 
erating aircraft,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
collision.  It  also  concerns  the  clearing  for 
final  approaches  into  airports  of  such  air- 
craft desiring  to  land.  Following  the  clear- 
ance, the  local  airport  tower  control  takes 
over  for  landing  guidance  in  accordance  with 
field  traffic.  Anticolllslon  is  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  air  trade  control. 

In  good  weather,  this  Is  all  very  simple. 
But  in  bad  weathsr.  the  problem  grows  more 
complicated.  pArticularly  at  airports  such  as 
Washington.  Chicago.  New  York,  and  other 
large  centers,  where  there  is  a  large  volume 
of  converging  traffic. 

The  present  system  of  air  traffic  control 
hes  been  in  effect  about  10  years,  and  is  as 
completely  inadequate  and  as  obsolete  as  a 
pair  of  hl^h-buttoned  shoes. 

Although  constant  studies  have  been  made, 
changes  and  improvements  have  largely  been 
prevented  through  the  lack  of  availability 
In  wartime  of  new  and  Improved  radio  fa- 
cilities. Both  the  air  lines  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  bear  a  measure  of  blame  for  the 
delay  In  reaching  even  a  tentative  conclu- 
sion for  this  long  overdue  change.  For  on 
the  solution  of  air  traffic  control  depends 
the  increased  safety  of  air-line  operations, 
and  the  development  of  real  air-Une  effi- 
ciency. Although  the  air  lines  complete  over 
90  percent  of  their  scheduled  flights,  this  is 
not  enough,  for  the  general  acceptance  of 
air  travel  cannot  be  realized  until  It  can  be 
counted  ufKin  100  percent  of  the  time. 

E-tamples  of  flights  that  were  canceled, 
or  that  were  required  to  hold  an  approach 
pattern  over  an  airport  under  adverse 
weather  conditions,  are  too  numerous  to 
mention,  but  they  are  too  widely  known  IQ 
and  out  of  the  Industry  for  dependable, 
all-woather  flight  etnciency. 

The  question  of  what  atrplanaa.  and  what 
type  of  airplanes,  will  uae  airports  tn  tha 
future,  la  Itaalf  a  lengthy  subject.  Let  me 
•ay  without  qualification  that  the  C.  A.  B. 
has  done  a  masterly  job  in  securing  the  re- 
lease of  aircraft  to  the  air  Itnea  for  couver. 
sion  to  commercial  uae.  There  are  mora 
air  liner  aeaU  now  available  than  at  the  1041 
peak,  due  in  part  to  the  greater  uUllzation 
of  aircraft  by  the  air  lines. 

The  question  of  aircraft  for  commercial 
use.  however.  Is  only  a  part  of  the  entire 
question.  More  fundamental  is  the  lesson 
we  have  learned  from  the  war.  which  is 
recognition  of  the  Importance  of  air  power. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  again  become  so  dulled 
by  propaganda,  so  lulled  into  security  by 
fatness  and  well-being  and  softness,  so  mis- 
led by  false  prophets,  that  we  shall  forget 
the  vital  need  for  supremacy  in  the  air.  for 
both  military  and  economic  protection.  This 
means  that  we  must  make  certain  that  our 
aircraft  manufacturing  does  not  decline  aa 
it  did  after  the  last  war. 

Few  people  realize  what  we  did  after  World 
War  No.  1,  having  built  by  the  end  of  the 
war  a  great,  new  Industry  capable  of  great 
production.  We  dumped  used  aircraft  on 
the  country  and  on  our  foreign  markets. 
Almost  a  decr.de  was  required  before  manu- 
facturers could  develop  either  Interest  or  a 
market  for  new  and  better  planes.  We  actu- 
ally scrapped  an  industry  by  immediate  aban- 
donment and  by  the  attrition  cf  dumping. 
We  actually  sabotaged  Americas  air  power 
and  its  military  power. 

This  must  not  happen  again.  Every  na- 
tion in  the  world,  friendly  or  unfriendly,  now 
realizes  that  in  any  future  war  of  aggres- 
sion the  United  States  must  b»  attacked 
first,  rendered  Impotent,  or  dastroyed,  be- 
cause our  vast  production  potential  will  turn 
the  scales  as  it  has  in  the  last  two  wars. 
Any  attack  upon  us  will  certainly  be 
throt:gh  seme  form  of  air  assault.  This 
means   that   we   must    maintain    a   strong 
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manufacturing  Industry,  capable  of  Instant 
quantity  production  of  aircraft,  engines, 
radio,  and  other  accessories,  better  than  those 
of  any  other  nation.  This  means  scrapping 
utterly  obsolete  military  and  commercial  type 
aircraft  as  soon  as  practicable,  which  is 
irtienever  newer  types  are  proven  and  are 
available.  This  also  means  maintaining  in 
high  gear  at  all  times  aeronautical  research 
and  engineering,  which  is  the  very  heart  of 
aviation  progress.  The  Government  must 
encourage  such  research.  It  must  aid  re- 
search through  subsidy.  If  necessary.  Thia 
aid  will  be  the  highest  type  cf  national  peace 
Insurance,  purchased  at  the  lowest  cost  in 
premiums. 

The  cause  of  the  manufacturers  is  the 
cause  of  all  aviation,  of  military  advance- 
ment, of  commercial  advancement.  It  la 
the  cause  of  government  and  of  the  private 
citizen — your  cause  and  my  cause.  Nothing 
in  our  national  life  requires  more  intelligent 
handling  and  constant  reappraisal  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  stated  Just  a 
little  over  6  years  ago,  In  a  statement  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  that  "underlying  this 
statute  is  the  principle  that  the  country's 
welfare  in  time  of  peace  and  its  safety  in 
time  of  war  rests  upon  the  existence  of  a 
stabilized  aircraft  production — an  economi- 
cally and  technically  sound  air-transporta- 
tion system,  both  domestic  and  overseas." 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  addition  to  the  problems  of  airports, 
air  traffic  control,  rates  and  fares,  there  is, 
over  the  industry,  an  umbrella — one  that 
could  fall  to  pieces  and  expose  air  transpor- 
tation to  an  unrestrained  and  destructive 
downpour,  or  one  that  could  fold  in  on  ua 
and  actually  prevent  us  from  taking  another 
forward  step.   This  air  umbrella  Is  legislation. 

Air  transportation  has  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  In  growing  up  under  laws  that 
have  fostered  its  development  tn  the  public 
Interest  and  in  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense. Great  credit  for  much  of  existing 
legteletlon  is  due  to  certain  Members  of  Con> 
gresa,  the  C  A.  B..  and  our  Industry  for  the 
foresight  and  constructive  thinking,  directed 
toward  modernising  legislation  tor  a  modern 
Industry. 

Here,  however,  as  In  everything  tn  our  bust> 
ness,  there  is  necessity  for  constant  re- 
appraisal. It  is  vital  that  no  legislation  be 
enacted,  either  National  or  Sute.  which  will 
be  stultifying  to  the  rapid  progress  of  avia- 
tion. That  stultification  might  be  accom- 
plished by  the  States,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  controls  and  agencies  duplicating  in 
each  State  the  C.  A.  B.'s  Jurisdiction  over 
interstate  commerce,  which  can  prove  to  be 
a  real  barrier  to  air  progress;  or  nationally, 
through  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  set  up  any  air  transport  monopoly 
either  in  domestic  or  International  operation 
or  any  basis  which  would  be  Inflexible  or  in- 
capable of  simple  and  quick  change. 

Should  the  mistake  be  made  of  sanctioning 
the  creation  of  a  gigantic  air  transport 
monopoly,  be  it  called  the  "chosen  instru- 
ment," or  the  "community  company,"  or  any 
new  name  with  the  same  old  meaning,  and 
should  the  Government  attempt  to  correct 
this  mistake,  the  corrective  processes  will  be 
Interminable  if  not  impossible.  Only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  could  such  a  Franken- 
stein be  disassembled. 

Let  us  not  do  anything  with  air  transport's 
"air  umbrella  "  to  prevent  or  to  slow  the 
necess-ary  reappraisal  of  our  fast -changing 
and  constantly  changing  requirements. 

To  list  but  some  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing aviation  today,  one  need  mention  only 
manpower  shortages:  union  Jurisdictional 
campaigns  and  disputes;  multiple  taxation; 
new  and  Increased  State  gasoline  taxes;  re- 
strictive State  legislation;  higher  airport 
rates  and  rentals;  increased  requirements  for 
real-estate  purchase  and  building  construc- 
tion; new  route  expansion  and  development; 
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Increased  competitive  aspects  of  air  trans- 
portation; revision  of  groimd  facilities  and 
procedures  for  handling  of  larger  aircraft; 
efforts  of  surface  carriers  to  control  or  par- 
ticipate in  our  field  ur.der  the  guise  of  inte- 
gration; Improvement  in  service  despite 
equipment,  manpower,  and  supply  short- 
ages; increased  activities  of  oil  companies  to 
secure  exclusive  fuel  franchises  at  airports 
under  a  monopoly  arrangement  and  at  a 
dictated  price  structure;  extent  of  further 
activity  In  the  development  of  air  express 
and  air  cargo:  and  an  intelligent  program  for 
securing  additional  capital,  through  borrow- 
ing or  equity  financing,  for  post-war  develop- 
ment. 

Nor  are  we  alone  in  the  obligation  to  reap- 
praise otir  policies — for  our  problems  are 
shared,  to  whatever  degree  may  be  propor- 
tionate, by  those  In  Government.  The  Chief 
Executive.  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  the  many 
agencies — all  of  those  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  any  phase  of  aviation,  as  well  as  those 
in  every  other  business  which  aviation 
touches,  must  share  with  us  the  complexity 
of  problems  that  lie  ahead,  still  unsolved. 


Democracy  Takes  Its  Inspiration  From 
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OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Iinnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RgcoRO.  I  Include  the  followin*  sermon 
delivered  by  Most  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Strltch.  archbishop  of  Chicago,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  installation  of  Ma^t  Rev. 
Eusene  J.  McOuinness.  coadjutor  bishop 
of  Oklahoma,  in  Oui  Lad>''s  Cathedral,  on 
January  10: 

DKMOcaACT  Takxs  Its  Inspikation  FaoM  the 
Oospst..  Says  Archbishop  Strftcm 

Our  thoughts  this  morning  center  on  the 
office  of  a  bishop.  We  are  here  to  congrat- 
ulate ^ood  Bishop  Kelley  who  has  received 
from  the  Holy  See  the  extraordinary  favor 
of  having  had  given  him  as  his  coadjutor 
a  bishop  with  whom  he  worked  for  long  years 
in  his  apostolate  for  our  home  missions, 
whom  he  knows  and  esteems,  with  whom 
he  has  shared  his  great  zeal  for  souls.  We 
are  here  to  express  our  good  wishes  to  Bishop 
McGuinness,  whose  worth  we  know  and 
whose  achievements  are  the  safe  guaranty 
of  his  success  in  this  new  field  of  labor. 
But  here  this  morning  our  thoughts  ttirn  to 
the  office  of  a  bishop.  We  try  to  catch  its 
meaning  and  find  ourselves  dwelling  now  on 
one  phase  of  It  and  now  on  another.  In 
fact,  we  confess  to  ourselves  that  our  poor 
minds  cannot  do  more  than  consider  a^ingle 
phase  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  at  a  time.  May 
I,  therefore,  express  to  you  my  thoughts 
on  a  phase  of  the  office  of  a  bishop  which  in 
these  tragic  times  seem  to  me  of  utmost  im- 
portance? For  a  few  minutes  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  think  with  me  on  the  bishop  as  a 
peacemaker  in  society. 

WHAT   DEMOCRACY   HOLDS 

As  we  look  out  on  thU  war-torn  world 
and  see  a  hard-earned  victory  for  our  arms 
on  the  horizon,  we  wonder  how  out  of  the 
chaoa  of  the  after-war  period  men  can  bring 
order  and  that  tranqulUlty  of  order  which  is 
peace.  One  thing  seems  very  certain  to  us 
and  that  is  that  peace  will  come  with  the 


realization  of  the  Ideal  of  true  democracy 
ever]rwhere  In  the  world.  True,  there  are 
those  who  say  that  democracy  has  seen  Its 
day  and  Is  worn  out  and  Inept.  They  would 
substitute  for  It  other  systems  of  political 
absolutism  in  one  form  or  another.  Events 
have  given  the  lie  to  this  assertion  and  men 
everywhere  in  their  hearts  are  longing  for 
the  happlnsss  In  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon good  which  only  a  genuine  democracy 
can  achieve.  In  his  Christmas  message  Pope 
Pius  XII  says: 

"If.  then,  we  consider  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  all  the 
citizens,  especially  In  our  day  when  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  state  is  so  vast  and  decisive,  tbe 
democratic  form  of  government  appears  to 
many  as  a  postulate  of  nature  imposed  by 
reason  itself." 

We  are  among  the  many  to  whom  the  Holy 
Father  refers.  We  are  convinced  that  in  the 
modern  state,  which  exercises  such  wide 
authority  in  the  social  relations  of  the  citi- 
zens, there  can  be  no  genuine  peace  and 
happiness  where  the  ideals  of  democracy  do 
not  obtain.  It  Is  in  the  very  war  alms  of  our 
country  to  base  the  peace  on  democratic 
idecds  and  principles. 

But  in  the  confused  thinking  of  the  times, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  step  and  take  thought 
with  ourselves  on  the  nature  of  a  true  democ- 
racy and  the  truths  from  which  it  comee. 
Basic  in  democratic  institutions  Is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  person  in  every  man  and  his 
human  dignity.  Man  is  a  rational  free  being, 
responsible  for  his  behavior  and  compelled 
by  his  very  reason  to  seek  the  development 
and  perfection  of  his  Innate  powers.  This 
man  in  his  very  nature  Is  endowed  with 
rights  which  are  sacred  and  inviolable.  Now 
rights  are  rooted  in  law.  In  what  law  are 
these  Inalienable  rights  of  man  rooted?  Can 
the  prajrmatirt  or  the  materialist  answer  this 
question?  R*ghtly  we  say  In  the  law  of 
nature,  that  Is.  In  that  Isw  which  is  written 
in  human  reason.  But  law  demands  an  au« 
thor.  a  leglslntor,  and  a  Judge  and  sanctions. 
There  Is  nothing  real  In  the  law  of  nature 
unless  we  acknowledge  Ood  as  Its  author 
and  lu  Judge  and  unless  we  reeogntae  that 
It  has  sanctions  from  Ood,  If  vou  talk  about 
human  freedoms,  human  rlRhts.  you  must 
lopiCRlly  Ulk  about  Ood.  Within  me  there 
Is  the  command:  Do  rltfht:  avoid  evil.  There 
can  be  no  real  democracy  without  the  feet  of, 
God  and  fact  of  moral  obligations.  Theee 
truths  seem  so  clear  to  us  in  whose  demo- 
cratic traditions  they  are  the  constant,  tie 
absolute.  Now  while  a  truth  may  be  a  thing 
of  reason  and  knowable  to  man  in  the  light 
of  reason,  it  is  a  fact  that  many  such  truths 
are  clearer  to  us  if  the  light  of  revelation. 
God's  greatest  manifestation  of  Himself  to 
man  was  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour.  The 
Saviour  underscored  all  H's  teaching  with 
the  truth  of  the  moral  accountability  of  man 
to  God. 

On  the  cross  He  died  for  man  the  sinner. 
As  we  kneel  before  that  cress  how  clear  to  us 
Is  the  natural  truth  of  Innate  human  rlRhts 
or  freedoms!  And  when  I  recall  that  there 
on  the  cross  He  is  the  propitiation  for  my 
sins,  how  well  I  realize  my  human  dignity! 
It  is  plain  fact  of  history  that  the  Christian 
Gospel  ministers  to  man  the  very  basic  truths 
on  which  democracy  rests,  the  fact  of  htiman 
freedoms  rooted  In  the  natural  law  of  God. 
strengthened  and  ennobled  by  the  Saviour. 

SEEKS  THI  COMMOH  GOOD 

But  before  we  finish  with  the  origins  of 
democratic  ideals  there  is  another  fact  or 
series  of  facts  which  we  must  recall  to  mind. 
This  man.  endowed  with  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  the  moral  law.  by  a  very  necessity 
of  his  nature,  ts  social,  that  is.  he  must  pro- 
vide for  his  necessities  and  realize  his  perfec- 
tion in  social  life  with  his  fellow  man.  He  Is 
not  a  hermit,  he  Is  not  an  all-contained 
Individual.    The  very  moral  law  in  which  hi* 
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freedoms  tre  rooted  governs  hU  relations  In 
•octet J  with  bu  fellow  man.  Under  the  auesa 
of  a  natural  urge  man  lives  In  political  society. 
Therefore  he  must  seek  with  his  fellow  man 
the  common  good.  Pull  ^vell  be  knows  that 
thu  common  good  Is  Identified  with  his  en- 
joyment of  the  free  ex^rcue  of  hts  Innate 
rights  and  full  well  he  knows  that  the  moral 
law  imposes  on  him  obligations  in  political 
society  or  the  state.  Let  us  look  again  at  the 
cross.  There  the  Saviotir  hangs  with  arms 
ouutretched  wide  for  Uie  salvation  of  ail  men. 
He  tatight  that  "greater  love  than  this  no 
man  hath  that  he  give  up  bis  life  for  his 
friend  "  On  the  cross  we  see  how  in  Chris- 
tian truth  Justice  and  charity  demand  that 
we  not  only  accord  to  our  fellow  men  the 
enjoyment  of  their  righu  but  that  also  we  go 
beyond  Jiutlcc  in  devoting  ourselves  to  help- 
ing them  In  social  life  to  achieve  happiness 
and  peace.  Again  let  me  say  that  democratic 
Ideals  become  potent  social  concept*  when 
men  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross! 

Our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  XII  recently 
Mid  the  characteristics  which  should  dis- 
tinguish citizens  in  a  democracy  are:  The 
right  to  express  hts  own  views  of  the  duties 
and  aacriacss  Imposed  on  him  by  political 
authority,  and  the  right  to  be  heard  before 
being  compelled  to  obey  Succinctly  here 
we  have  stated  that  rational  intelligent  par- 
ticipation of  the  ciUxen  in  government  Is 
at  lb*  very  core  of  our  democratic  tradi- 
tions In  a  democracy  there  u  organic,  or- 
ganising unity  Kvery  citizen  senses  his  c.vic 
responsibility  and  seeks  to  make  his  contntu- 
tloo  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  freedom 
Is  not  conducive  to  chacs  l>ecause  it  Is  con- 
stitutive of  unity.  We  know  full  well  that 
there  must  be  an  authority  and  after  we 
have  expressed  cur  views  we  are  ready  to 
obey  that  authority  when  it  acts  within  Its 
own  acknowledged  competence.  We  choose 
by  a  free  ballot  our  civil  authorities  and 
recognize  in  them  the  authority  which  our 
constitutions  and  laws  give  them.  But  we 
hold  to  our  right  to  express  ourselves  on 
public  affairs  and  we  consider  It  oxir  duty 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  Individual  con- 
tribution to  the  common  good. 

PBOPLK  VKBSrrS  MASSXS 

Now  In  our  times  there  ha:    been  revived 
in  new  gArbs  political  systems  which  are  the 
very  antithesis  of  a  democracy.     Leaders  by 
violence   or   deceit   secure   political   control. 
They  by  propaganda  and  force  impose  their 
wills  on  tbe  masses  and  sometimes  s^k  to 
give  the  world  the  species  of  a  democracy. 
But  there  is  a  dilference  l)etwe«n  the  masses 
In  tbese  countries  and  the  people  in  a  genu- 
ine democracy.     These  leaders  recognize  no 
Innate  human  rights  in  the  masses  and  re- 
duce them  to  the  status  of  a  mere  machine. 
Political  life  Is  not  energized  by  the  united 
action  of  tbe  citizenry   but   the   masses  are 
moved    by    the    dictator    leadership.     Under 
stress  the  masses  fall  into  hysteria  and  frenzy 
and.  when  deftly  used  by  the  dtcutor.  are  a 
mere  tool  In  his  hands.     In  a  democracy  we 
spaalc  of  the  people  and   Ln   a  dicutorshlp 
they  talk   of   the   masses.    This   system   or 
theory  comes  from  the  philosophy  of  mate- 
rialtam    and    It   slgniflcanUy    persecutes    tbe 
ChnstUn   who  even   in   the   catacombs  de- 
fended bunuin  righU  against  the  Caesar  on 
the  Av«ntlnc. 

And    how    am    I    going    to    connect    this 
thought  with  the  olBre  of  the  bishcp?     The 
bishop  Is  the  witness  of  Chrut  among  men. 
"Tou    Will    be    Witnesses    to    Me."    said    the 
Savtour  to  the  first  bishops.     In  witnessing 
Christ   the  bishop   keeps  alive   among  men 
the  tnitha  on  which  democracy   must  rest. 
Today  he  looks  with  tear-stained  eyes  at  the 
enslavement  of  the  masses  on  many  lands,  at 
the  snfferlnc  which  godless  dictatorship.;  have 
InfUetad  on  the  world,  at  the  dangers  which 
tmp«il  the  ectabUahment  of  a  lasting  peace 
when  notary  comes  to  our  arms.    He  has  no 
fear  of  g«iubM  democracy ;  In  fact,  be  is  con- 
vinced that  in  the  modem  world  it  is  the  sole 
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political  form  which  cam  establish  a  good 
peace.  He  knows  that  democracy  takes  its 
Inspiration  from  the  gosj^l  of  Christ  and  he 
realizes  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  his 
oCQce,  as  a  teacher  of  tha|  gospel.  Imposes  on 
him.  He  is  a  peacemaker  land  today  he  knows 
that  peace  is  inseparably  jconnected  with  the 
eflUbllshment  of  genuln;  democracy  where 
it  does  not  obtain  and  with  its  preservation 
and  development  In  countries  which  long 
have  been  its  strongholds 

■miBUTX    TO    TW(t    BISHOPS 

Perhaps  these  though  tii  came  to  me  today 
when  I  reflected  on  how  hrcugh  many  years 
there  has  sounded  from  t  Us  city  through  the 
Nation  a  pleading,  eloquent,  courageous  voice, 
begging  that  men  withdriw  themselves  from 
Satanic  chant  of  the  siren  of  materialism  and 
see  on  the  cross  of  Ca  vary,  their  blood- 
stained, thorn-crowned  King  and  Saviour. 
Chrut  Jesus  cur  Lord.  BUhcp  Kelley  through 
the  years  has  used  his  rare  gift  of  eloquence, 
his  pen.  and  his  energy  in  witnessing  the 
Saviour.  Who  can  say  what  he  has  con- 
tributed to  church  anc  country?  Today 
Bishop  McGulnness.  full  o  r  strength  and  vigor 
and  the  desire  to  do  here  khat  he  has  done  so 
very  well  in  North  Carolina,  takes  up  his  work 
among  you.  He  is  a  peacemaker  among  you, 
the  servant  of  Him  who  promised  to  men  the 
peace  which  the  world  cinnot  give.  In  his 
work  of  serving  his  churcli  he  will  strengthen 
the  foundations  of  trufl  democracy  among 
us  and  give  of  his  strengih  and  talents  th.it 
genuine  democracy  baLffd  on  lmmuub:e 
Christian  truth.  In  the  nitlons.  and  In  inter- 
national relations,  may  biing  to  men  peace  in 
justice  and  charity.    Ad  inultcs  annos! 


Increase  of  Compensktioii  for  Post:il 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OP 


or 


REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAil  S.  HILL 

or  colorAdo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKirrATrVKS 

Thursday,  Apnl  26.  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Spea  cer,  I  favor  H.  R. 
2071.  I  hope  the  leader  ship  of  the  House 
will  bring  this  bill  up  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  passage 

One  of  the  last  acts  c  f  our  State  legis- 
lature, which  adjourn*  d  in  early  April, 
was  the  passing  of  a  re  solution  support- 
ing an  increase  in  the  :ompensation  for 
postal  employees.  I  et  close  the  resolu- 
tion as  part  of  my  renarks: 
Senate  Memdrial  8 

Whereas  there  is  now  pinding  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  H.  R.  2071.  which 
provides  for  an  increase  li  the  compensation 
of  certain  postal  employtes.  and  also  pro- 
vides for  other  beneficia(  employment  fea- 
tures oC  said  employees:   And 

Whereas  said  employee*  have  received  no 
Increase  in  compensation  for  many  years, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sniall  war  bonus;  and 

Whereas  the  Post  Offic^  Department  has 
long  been  recognized  as  o$e  of  the  most  efB- 
cient  and  reliable  of  the  F^eral  agencies,  and 
the  employees  thereof  sliould  be  rewarded 
for  their  capable  and  fallhful  service:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolretf  by  the  senate 
gmeral  assembly.  That 
Representatives  from  Ooldrado  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  are  hereby  urged 
to  support  and  vote  for  trie  passage  of  H  R. 
a071:  and  be  It  further 

Hesoired.  That  this  m4morlal  be  spread 
upon  the  journal  of  the  senate,  and  a  copy 


of  the  thirty -fifth 
he    Senators    and 


hereof  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  the  Congress  of  the  United 

Slates, 

WnXUM  F.   HiGBT, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
W.  C.  Blaik. 
Secretary  o/  the  Senate. 


Let  America  Instire  Itself 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TKNNES8EX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  Include  therein 
an  address  by  the  Honorpble  K.  E.  Stein- 
metz,  an  able  member  of  the  Knoxville. 
Tenn..  bar: 

In  thinking  about  the  terms  of  arrange- 
ment and  framework  of  the  machinery  for 
preserving  the  world  peace  after  the  Axis 
has  been  whipped,  it  seems  to  me  there  ere 
some  fundamental  elements  which  must  of 
necessity  be  considered. 

While  their  recognition  makes  the  tsfk  of 
formulating  a  postwar  sot-up  more  difficult 
for  whoever  will  be  the  negotiators,  ignoring 
them  will  simply  produce  future  further 
disaster. 

It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  our  kind 
of  folks,  and  perhaps  most  of  the  human 
race,  know  that  war  is  horrible,  wasteful, 
and  really  silly.  There  are.  however,  some 
races  of  people  who  do  think  differently,  and 
one  curse  of  humanity  is  that  the  civilized 
races  have  In  the  past  glorified  war  In  fic- 
tion, music,  and  so-called  history.  There 
are  even  some  learned  men  who  can  give  you 
good  arguments  that  war  is  a  biological  phe- 
nomenon and  a  necessity. 

The  main  disturbing  element  Is  that  ethno- 
logical factors,  chiefly  racial  characteristics, 
prevent  world  unanimity  In  any  conception 
of  the  relations  between  the  individual  and 
the  State.  Thus,  for  Instance,  the  Celts  de- 
vised the  clan,  the  Latins  the  empire,  the 
3iavs  the  communistic  idea.  Others  de- 
vised the  tribal  system,  and  still  others  the 
various  f.  pes  of  feudal  systems,  royalties, 
monarchies,  and  what-have-you.  Thess  vari- 
ous racial  characteristics  are  Just  as  fixed  r.nd 
so  much  a  part  of  their  nature  as  their  dif- 
ferences in  language,  taste  in  foods,  and 
genius  or  talent  in  music,  art.  literature,  In- 
vention, commerce,  or  Industry. 

The  greater  part  of  the  world  today  still 
conceives  the  state  as  resting  in  some  Inc  1- 
vidual  such  as  an  hereditary  monarch,  or  a 
shiek,  fuehrer,  duce,  dictator,  son  of  heaven, 
Maharajah,  chief,  and  so  on,  almost  endlessly. 

With  these  the  citizens  are  subjects,  and 
dependent  In  varying  degrees  on  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  without  freedom  of  choice  of 
vocation,  and  often  of  religion,  movement, 
place  of  residence,  or  station  In  life.  These, 
erroneous   concepts,    have    persisted 


to   us. 


through  the  ages,  and  it  was  only  yesterday, 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  that  the  concept 
aroee  that  there  ought  to  be  no  government 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  that  the 
people  were  the  state,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment operating  through  Its  legislative,  jtrdi- 
clal,  and  executive  departments,  was  the 
servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  people. 
The  pity  Is  that  even  in  America,  the  recent 
generation  or  so  of  school  children  have  not 
learned  this  fundamental  truth  and  a  great 
many  of  our  politicians  and  so-called  states- 
men and  bureaucrats  at  Washington  appar- 
ently do  not  know  it  yet. 


To  escape  tbe  evil  of  depending  on  rulers 
or  the  governing  class,  America  was  settled 
and  colonized,  and  here  was  established  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  under 
a  charter  made  by  the  citizens,  called  a  Con- 
stitution.    M  we  can  keep  It. 

Many  other  races  and  nationalities  are 
ethnologically,  historically,  and  educationally 
Incapable  cf  understanding  and  functioning 
under  such  a  form.  Idetd  constitutions 
adopted  by  Latin -American  countries  have 
been  consistently  and  hli<torically  Ignored, 
because  of  Inherent  racial  psychological  In- 
ability to  really  understand  and  function 
under  them.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  "strong 
man"  or  some  sort  of  empire  or  junta,  even 
though  they  operate  under  the  name  of  re- 
publics. 

But  the  United  States  was  organized.  In 
the  light  of  the  experience  of  mankind 
through  the  ages,  noting  the  weakness  and 
failure  of  other  systems  with  their  crushing 
of  freedom,  individual  Initiative,  speech. 
worship,  ambition,  endeavor,  and  hope  of 
reward,  and  here  was  discarded  the  Idea  of 
excessive  governmental  supervision  and  sup- 
pression, and  dependence  on  the  rules  of  the 
Government.  And  here  was  discovered  and 
recorded  the  modern  truth  that  tbe  people 
are  the  sovereign  and  not  the  subject,  and 
that  the  governmental  agencies,  bureaus,  and 
administrators,  executives,  legislators,  and 
courts,  are  employees  only,  and  are  the  serv- 
ants of  the  sovereign  people,  and  not  their 
boeses  or  rulers.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  Ignore  or  evade  these  funda- 
mental truths  by  an  avalanche  of  bureauc- 
ratic, European  "pushing  the  folks  around," 
and  an  illicit  hankering  after  some  foreign, 
un-American  concepts  and  practices,  which 
the  draftsmen  of  our  Constitution  knew  had 
been  tried  and  worn  threadbare  by  race  after 
race,  nation  after  nation,  in  the  ages  past, 
since  mankind  first  tried  to  organize  itself 
into  a  working  society. 

We  dq  not  need  or  want  any  social  revo- 
lution" in  the  United  States,  to  un-Ameri- 
canize  the  American  Nation,  or  its  way  of 
life.  It  Is  more  plausible  that  we  need  a 
revolution  to  throw  out  the  insidious  weak- 
ening foreign  Idealogists,  bureaucrats,  and 
fellow  travelers,  and  restore  America  to  the 
Americans  and  come  back  home  to  the  Con- 
stitution by  cutting  out  our  philandering 
with  foreign  political  paramours  and  bu- 
reaucrats and  give  posterity  in  America  some 
incentive  to  try  to  make  an  honest  living, 
with  at  least  a  gambler's  chance  of  reaping 
reward  for  skill,  energy,  talent,  Indtistry,  and 
lultlatlve. 

Among  a  lot  of  other  fundamental  factors 
Inherent  in  this,  our  American  way  of  life, 
is  the  spirit  of  competition  and  cooperation. 
This  is  really  the  reason  the  United  States,  as 
a  so-called  decadent  democracy,  can  spot  the 
Axis  a  touchdown  or  two  and  come  from 
behind  and  win  the  game,  or,  after  having 
been  slugged  while  asleep,  recover  from  the 
daze  and  proceed  to  give  unholy  hell  to  the 
would-be  assassin.  Incidentally,  I  believe 
our  great  Interest  and  ccomplishment  in 
team  sports,  like  baseball  and  football,  has 
a  meaning.  Not  only  the  player,  but  the 
public  spectator  at>sorbs  and  realizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  two  essentials — vigorous  com- 
petition and  absolute  team  work.  No  lying 
down,  sulking,  or  going  soft,  and  no  starring 
or  grandstanding  by  any  pet  of  the  coach. 
Pight  hard  and  cooperate.  This  is  second 
nature   to  Americans   now. 

These  considerations  seem  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  any  postwar  set-up  of  a  super- 
government,  predicated  on  the  theory  that 
the  other  nations  can,  to  a  limited  degree 
■Sfiwnpd  necessary  for  the  purpose,  surrender 
sullletent  of  their  sovereignty  to  let  the  Joint 
agency,  thus  established  under  whatever 
name,  enforce  disarmament  and  keep  the 
peace.  Is  InsufQclent. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  manifest,  that  too 
many  of  them  are  simply  Inherently  handi- 


capped by  their  racial  and  ethnological  psy- 
chology to  feel  and  understand  the  problem. 
Little  Yugoslavia,  an  artificial  ideal  "sUte." 
created  after  World  War  No.  1.  with  three  or 
four  different  races  or  "nationalities"  within 
Its  boundaries,  is  a  recent  example  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  assumption.  And  the  con- 
stitutional inability  of  the  French  people  at 
this,  of  all  times,  to  "get  together"  is  stiU  a 
more  recent  one.  Ideal  plan  and  formal 
signed  agreement  are  not  enough.  Plan  and 
agreement  was  once  almost  too  risky  for  even 
the  United  States,  with  iu  constitution  of  a 
group  of  States  more  nearly  alike  in  thought 
and  temperament  than  can  be  found  any- 
where In  the  world.  These  component  states 
surrendered  more  of  their  sovereignty  to  form 
the  strongest,  closest  knit  "league  of  nations" 
In  the  world  under  their  great  constitution 
than  any  nation  would  ever  agree  to  sur- 
render to  a  postwar  superagency,  but  what 
would  have  happened  when  brother  disagreed 
with  brother  In  the  horror  called  the  War 
Between  the  States,  If  It  had  been,  by  the 
accident  of  history,  tbe  faction  In  the  north- 
ern area  which  had  announced  Its  intention 
to  secede  from  the  Union  and  establish  its 
capital  at  Chicago?  The  side  that  had  the 
most  effective  force  prevailed  in  the  end.  If 
ths  South  had  had  that  force,  then  what 
about  the  Constitution,  the  Ideal  league? 
And  Berlin.  Rome,  and  Tokyo  are  nearer  to 
New  York  today  than  Atlanta  was  to  Wash- 
ington In  1861. 

War  Is  evil,  hideous,  and  Insanely  unwise 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  or  It  Is  good, 
pleasant,  and  economically  wise.  We  are 
either  right  and  the  Axis  Powers  wrong,  or 
vice  versa.  On  the  economic  point  alone, 
how  few  days'  cost  of  the  present  war  would 
pay  for  what  it  would  have  taken  to  pay  the 
entire  expense,  from  Versailles  to  Munich,  to 
have  kept  us  constantly  the  most  effectively 
prepared  nation,  with  the  preventative  power 
sufficient  to  definitely  deter  the  outbreak  of 
any  maniac  fushrer,  duce,  or  descendant  of 
the  "Son  of  Heaven"? 

The  world  knows  we  have  no  tendency  or 
disposition  toward  territorial  aggression. 
There  Is  the  case  of  the  PhUipplnes.  Our 
humanitarian  disposition  is  so  well  known 
we  are  by  many  nations  regarded  as  soft  and 
suckers.  And  It  takes  so  long  and  costs  so 
much  In  lives,  bodies,  and  the  money  of  our- 
selves and  posterity  to  come  from  behind 
every  now  and  then. 

Why  shouldn't  Britain,  with  the  United 
States,  or  the  United  States  alone,  if  neces- 
sary, after  our  enemies  have  been  thoroughly 
beaten  and  their  capitals  Invaded  and  their 
peoples  made  to  see  and  feel  some  of  the  hell 
of  war  they  have  been  Inflicting  on  their  vic- 
tims, their  criminal  leaders  captured  and  be- 
littled and  made  ridiculous  before  their  own 
people,  and  then  flnally  and  permanently 
punished,  disarm  these  bandit  states  with 
their  own  will  and  force,  and  keep  them  dis- 
armed forever? 

Not  so  Incidentally,  perhaps,  this  belittling 
and  ridicule  of  upstart  Napoleons,  Is  rather 
important.  Has  it  not  been  another  curse 
of  civilization  that  the  tyrant  war  lord,  in 
the  past,  when  finally  conquered,  was.  no 
matter  how  despicable  and  culpable,  ten- 
dered the  honors  of  war  and  merely  im- 
prisoned or  exiled,  to  be  later  excused,  then 
extolled  and  often  nearly  cannonized  by  sob- 
sister  historians?  Or  glorified  and  glamor- 
ized by  poets,  musicians,  and  critics?  Then 
a  generation  or  so  later  some  Schicklegruber 
somewhere  figures  that  he  is  smarter  than 
the  Kaiser  and  can  avoid  the  Kaiser's  mis- 
takes, and  conquer  where  the  Kaiser  failed. 
During  the  effort,  all  these  Napoleons,  Cae- 
sars, MussoUnU,  and  Schicklegrubers  strut 
and  parade,  fume  and  storm,  preen  and  per- 
form In  their  vanity  and  self-assumed  might. 
Importance,  and  glory,  feeling  secure  that  If 
they  ultimately  fall,  all  that  happens  is  heroic 
exile    and  pseudo   martyrdom   in   a  life   of 


comparative  ease  and  comfort  of  the  er- 
roneous but  vanquished  hero.  Doom  or  St. 
Helena  were  not  so  bad  after  all. 

Why  repeat  the  mistake?  Why  not  experi- 
ment with  the  possible  deterrent  effect  on 
future  up-starts  of  showing  the  world,  and 
especially  his  former  subjects,  what  a  small 
asslnine  and  ridiculous  figure  their  former 
boss  is,  after  all?  Show  him  to  every  citizen 
of  his  coimtry,  garbed  in  humiliating  raiment, 
displayed  in  a  Yankee  circus  cage,  and  let 
little  children  of  his  oppress?d  ravished  vic- 
tims, taunt  and  defile  him.  time  and  again. 
while  a  sound  picture  is  made  of  his  humili- 
ation for  future  reference  and  to  keep  the 
record  straight. 

Colossal  vanity,  strutting  and  egotism  are 
the  principal  stock  In  trade  of  such  maniacs, 
and  maybe  a  lot  of  future  would -be- world 
conquerors  would  never  start,  if  they  knew 
such  would  be  the  consequences  of  their 
failure. 

They  do  not  need  any  armament.  We  are 
not  going  to  assault  them.  They  know  It. 
But  by  past  performances  we  know  they  will 
assault  us,  if  we  let  them  have  what  It  takes 
to  do  It  with.  And  are  we  not  suckers  If  we 
depend  solely  on  some  postwar  contract, 
treaty,  or  league  with  other  nations,  and  do 
not  keep  ourselves  ready  and  able  to  do  alone, 
what  It  takes  to  enforce  the  peace,  when  the 
other  parties  to  the  treaty  welch  out  on  us, 
secede,  or  find  thenuelves  imable  to  cooperate 
for  reasons  of  national  self  interestf 


Salaries  of  County  Agents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
county  agents  and  employees  of  the  Ex- 
tension Service  constitute  a  group  which 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  winning  of 
the  war.  Without  fail  our  county  agents 
and  our  home  demonstration  agents  are 
called  on  to  participate  in  and  usually  to 
take  the  lead  in  all  governmental  pro- 
grams having  to  do  with  rural  people. 
It  Is  my  opinion  they  have  not  been  re- 
warded for  their  good  work  as  they 
should  have  been  for  they  have  received 
no  appreciable  raise  in  their  pay  for 
many  years.  They  deserve  a  raise  in 
their  salaries. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Congress  and  the 
various  State  Chjvernments  will  lose  no 
time  in  doing  something  of  a  helpf>il 
nature  for  this  group. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from 
Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration : 

Wax  Food  AouunsraATiON, 

Washington.  April  20,  1945. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beck  WORTH, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DxAX  Lindlet:  We  have  your  letter  of 
March  27  asking  us  to  state  what  we  feel 
c&fi  be  done  to  provide  a  pay  raise  for  county 
agents. 

Cooperative  extension  work  In  agrlculttire 
and  home  economics  is  carried  on  by  this 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the  land- 
grant  colleges  of  the  States  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  May  8,  1914,  and  the  SUte 
colleges  determine  the  salaries  paid  to  SUte 
and  county  extension  workers. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CON 


•n»«  nlaii««  of  cminty  •  grata  mw  umalty 
patd  from  redrnd.  SUM.  maA  county  funds, 
due  to  liit  coopcratiTe  nattue  at  tb«  orten- 

There  ts  no  uniformity  tn  the  «al»rlM  re- 
OtTCd  t>y  county  agent*  in  tbe  TU-ious  SUtea. 
Tb*  ncarUM  show  that  the  average  salary 
pAld  to  county  agenta  tn  Texaa  In  1944  waa 
about  ta.6M).  while  the  average  laiary  p*id 
to  county  aire^^  'n  California  was  t3  MS. 
and  the  uvtrvf*  salary  for  the  United  States 
waa  t3880.  The  salaries  pa:d  county  agents 
in  many  St.'iten  arc  lower  than  ihe  salaries 
paid  to  persons  holding  comparable  positions 
and  Director  M.  L.  Wilson  of  the  Ertfr-aion 
Servlca  has  urged  the  State  extension  dl- 
rsctocs  in  those  States  to  raise  salaries  as 
aocn  as  the  flnnncl&l  ittuation  will  make 
thu  poaaible.  8<:Teral  States  have  provided 
wartime  bor.uaes  for  their  county  afrent«  and 
we  have  been  infomMd  that  come  let^u!.^- 
t'on  has  been  proposed  In  the  Texa*  Legis- 
lature «hich,  If  enacted,  will  help  relieve  the 
Bituatlon  In  that  State. 

I  aa&ur*  you  that  w«  will  continue  to  urge 
Stats  eztenstcn  directors  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  ral^e  the  salaries  at  county  ai^nts 
where  iuch  salaries  are  lower  than  salaries 
paid  for  comparable  positions. 
Sincerely. 

Masvtm  Joma.  ildmtmisfrafor. 


Uort  Boii(Iui( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W1LUAM  LEMKE 

or  MOCTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSSNTATrVXS 
Monday.  April  23.  1945 

Mr.  LKMKE.  Mr  Speaker.  Here  Is 
yotne  more  bungling  of  the  OPA.  This 
bururling  is  not  limited  to  the  OPA.  The 
WP3  has  bunsl^d  the  lumber  situation 
even  more.  This  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
permitting  government  by  bureaucracy — 
by  permitting  one-man -made  laws. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  are  no  longer 
fovemed  by  laws,  nor  even  by  bureauc- 
racy, but  by  deception  and  make-believe. 
We  are  governed  by  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
with  a  lot  of  little  fellows  sitting  around 
pushhig  pencils.  Issuing  edicts,  rules,  and 
regulations.  This  until  we  aie  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  real  food  shortage  right 
here  tn  Washington. 

The  OPA  with  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, restrictions  and  manpower  con- 
sumption— manpower  waste — has  not 
only  produted  a  shortage  of  butter  and 
meat,  but  win  produce  a  general  short- 
age of  food  within  a  very  few  months 
tmless  Ooogress  wakes  up  and  takes  some 
•teps  to  kick  this  bureaucracy  off  of  the 
producers'  backs. 

Here  is  a  letter  I  have  Ju.«;t  received 
from  the  North  Dakota  State  Dairy  Com- 
missioner, together  with  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature  of  North 
Dakota. 

Stats  or  Namt  Dakota. 

Bummrek.  Apnl  It.  JM5.. 
Bon.  WnxiAM  Locks. 

of  Mfff9t€%tMti99t, 

Waktm^ttm.  D.  C. 
\:  I  am  •nekMtng  •  eopy  of  Reaolu- 
a.  latroeiK«d  m  tb«  north  Dakcu  House 
at  S^NrwenUttwa  by  tlM  ways  and  means 
ooautlttM.  sad  p«aHd  both  the  house  and 
•tnata  without  a  illaMiiflin  vota. 
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This  resoltitlon  was 
test  to  the  policy  being 
t-lct    OPA    oflJce    in 
cur  North  Dzkota  cream^ 
jading  cf  bmter.     The 
OPA  seemed  to  have 
that   ail  of  our  creamer^ 
viola  ton.  and  that,  as  sufh 
ot  violating  CPA 

Out  of  the  105 
State,  over  half  of  thrai 
paid  a  fine  to  the  OPA. 
with  a  summons  to  a 
fend   themselves   agains 
wou7d  appear  from  a 
taken  by  the  OPA  that 
to  find  something  wron^ 
spected.     If  you  have 
check    on    regulations 
ycu  will  realize  that  It  Is 
tha  prasent  time  to 
comply  fully  with  all 
they  have  Issued. 

In  the  first  place.  It 
a  buslneeeman  to  spend 
time  studying  the 
would  be  necessary  for 
teipretation     of     many 
definitely  not  clear  in 
getting    the 
office  he  wculd  then 
hire  an  attorney  to  try 
preutlon.      This 
OPA    is    catislng 
dairy  industry  of  cur 
In  a  lower  price  being 
for  butterlat. 

It  appears  to  me  that 
Justice,  as  we  were 
whereby  a  party  cbargw 
was  considered  lnnf>ren 
has   been   comoletely   rer 
nnder    the   OPA    policy 
contldeTed    guilty    un 
documentary  proof  that 

I  believe  that  Congre^ 
deflnlts  action   to  curb 
OPA  In  this  attitude,  a 
sary  and  unjustified 
Immediately.     The  dalr  ' 
Dakota  Is  soliciting  you 
tion. 

Very  trtily  yctu% 
«4( 


Introduced  as  a  pro- 
pursued  trf  the  dis- 
Fa  -go    In    prosecuting 
ries  for  alleged  up- 
Fargo  office  cf  the 
ai^iuned  the  attitude 
opsrators  are  law 
,  they  are  all  guUty 
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up  of  the  action 

:hey  are  determined 

in  every  plant  In- 
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House  Concurrent 
Concurrent   Resolution 
gress.  the  President  a ! 
and  Chester  Bowles 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  to  permit 
the   sale   of   North    Dikota   butter   within 
celling  prices  on  the  h  isls  of  Its  true  com 
mrrclal  value,  and  ton>as?  unjust  discrimi- 
nation against  butter  ^ade  In  the  State  of 
North  Dakota 

Be  if  resolTtd  by  the  Itouse  of  Rrpresenta- 
tivts  of  the  State  of  Norfi .  Dakota  ( the  Senate 
concurnng).  That,  whereas  the  ci-amery  In- 
dustry contributes  materially  to  the  aggre 
gate  economy  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
and  Is  the  only  branch  of  agriculture  In  which 
practically  all  the  prccssilng  of  the  products 
are  earned  out  within  the  borders  of  the 
State:  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  #rlce  Administration 
has  adopted  a  policy  In  dealing  with  our 
North  Dakota  creamer'es  based  on  the  er- 
roneous conclusion  that 
cannot  be  produced  tn 
pursuant  to  said  policy  fcas  classified  North 
Dakota  as  a  B  grade  butapr  State:  and 

Whereas  this  action  fc  doing  Irreparable 
ham  to  our  dairy  Induitry  as  a  whole  and 
partlctilarly  to  the  prooucer.  as  any  action 
that  compels  creameries  to  market  butter  on 
the  tbeor>'  that  Govemitient  grades  are  the 
•ole  and  only  basis  of  Its  commercial  value 
will  automatically  reduce  Jt he  pric«'  the  cream- 
ery can  pay  to  the  produ^r  in  this  State  for 
buttarfat:  and 
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wtuld  be  necessary  for 

a  good  share  of  bis 

tlons.  and  then  it 

to  request  an  In- 

polnts     which    are 

regulations.    Al;er 

from    ths    OPA 

to.  In    nest  cases, 

to  clarify  the  Intcr- 

cf    the    district 

Irrepa^ble    barm    to    the 

te  and  Is  rasulting 
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sense  of  American 

to  understand  It. 

with  Illegal  action. 

until  proven  guilty 

ersed.   so  tha.   new 
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J  MtmpHT. 
D^iry  Commissioner. 
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the  United  S'stes. 
.Administrator  of  the 


top  quality  butter 
North    I>Akota.   and 
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Whereas  if  damage  actions  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  succeed  as  against 
creameries  which  have  bought  ar.d  paid  for 
butterfat.  to  the  producer  on  the  theory  that 
such  butterfat  could  be  and  was  processed 
Into  butter  that  could  be  lawfully  sold  'or  a 
price  actually  bescd  on  Its  real  commercial 
valtze.  within  ceiling-price  limitations,  and 
judgments  for  damages  against  said  creamer- 
ies are  obtained,  then  and  in  that  event,  as  to 
cooperative  creameries,  the  damages  will  be 
collected  from  the  pockets  of  the  farmer 
prociucer.  and  as  to  Independent  creameries, 
the  Judgments  will  have  to  be  col!e?tcd  cut 
of  the  working  capital,  as  In  truth  and  in  fact 
the  prices  that  were  paid  to  the  farmer  were 
based  on  the  prices  the  creameries  have  re- 
ceived for  the  butter,  and  In  truth  and  in 
fact,  no  damage  has  accrued  to  the  consumer; 
and  If  the  present  program  of  the  OPA  is 
carried  out.  no  benefit  can  or  will  Rccrt.e 
to  the  consumer.  The  North  Dakota  prcduc:r 
win  be  materially  damaged  and  the  ultimate 
con3umer  will  receive  no  benefit:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  investigate  the  activities 
of  ths  OPA  In  connection  with  ths  mcttsrs 
hereinbefore  referred  to.  and  to  urge  Chester 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  Issue  such  regulations  as 
may  be  required  to  permit  North  Dakota 
creameries  to  sell  North  Dakota  butter  within 
c-iling  prices  on  the  basis  of  Its  tru>?  com- 
mercial value,  and  that  the  present  program 
of  the  OPA.  bas?d  on  alleged  upgrading, 
be  forthwith  terminated :  It  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  Precldent  cf  the  United 
States,  to  Chester  Bowles,  Administrator,  and 
to  each  of  the  North  EakoU  Members  of 
Congress. 

(NoTK. — The  above  concurrent  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives 
and  the  seDatc  without  any  opposition  by 
voice  vote.) 


A  Letter  Froai  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPnBBENTATma 

Thursday.  Ajjril  2S,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  which  I  htive  re- 
ceived from  one  of  my  constituents, 
namely.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Dargan,  4609  In- 
diana Avenue,  Chicago,  111.: 

Cmc.vco.  IrL..  April  17,  1S4S. 
The  Honorable  Willl'.m  A.  Rowan. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DiAa  On:  Recently  a  lady  to'.d  me  that  If 
an  International  bank  Is  formed,  she  w:ll 
promptly  cash  in  all  her  War  bonds.  I  re- 
plied that,  in  that  case.  I  shall  immediately 
buy  another  bond  to  counteract.  In  some 
measure,   her  action. 

I  think  that  all  peace-loving  people  8hcu!d 
work  for  the  programs  outlined  at  Bretton 
Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

I  heard  our  Precldent  on  the  rad*o  yester- 
day. I  think  the  forward-looking  people  cf 
America  shotild  unite  to  give  him  maximum 
support  In  order  that  the  program  laid  cut 
by  our  late  beloved  President  msy  be  de- 
veloped. 

At  the  present  time,  the  following  lines 
written   by   a   patriot   and   statesman    keep 
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running  through  my  mind.    It  is  my  belief 
that  no  man  can  read  them  without  profit. 

"Man's  dearest  possession  Is  life; 

And  as  it  is  given  him  to  live  but  once. 

He  must  live  so  as  to  feel  no  tortxxrlng  re- 
grets for  years  without  purpose; 

8  J  live  as  not  to  be  seared  by  the  shame  of 
a  cowardly  and  trivial  life; 

So  live  that,  dying,  he  may  say: 

'All  my  life  and  all  my  strength  I  gave  to 
the  finest  cause  in  the  world:  The  libera- 
tion of  mankind.' " 


Yours  very  truly, 


AETHTTm  B.  Dabgan. 


Lt  Lois  I.  Jernbers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  especially  privileged  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  awarding  of  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  to  Lt,  Lois  I.  Jernberg,  of 
Butte,  Mont. 

Lieutenant  Jernberg  is  tho  first  Mon- 
tana woman  to  be  honored  by  military 
decoration  for  service  at  the  battle  front. 
This  award  was  made  for  gallantry  in  the 
performance  of  her  duty  es  an  Army 
nurse. 

While  my  respect  for  our  nurses  has 
always  been  high  my  regard  for  them  and 
my  appreciation  of  their  .lob  has  in- 
creased since  I  have  come  In  ;o  close  con- 
tact with  these  gallant  girls  in  India,  Bur- 
ma, China,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
No  matter  where  they  are  or  what  their 
job  is.  they  can  be  dejaended  upon  to  live 
up  to  the  highest  Ideals  of  their  country 
and  their  profession. 

To  all  of  them  and  to  my  fellow  Mon- 
tanan.  Lieutenant  Jernberg,  I  can  only 
say  "We're  proud  of  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unaiimous  con- 
sent, I  am  including  an  art:cle  from  the 
Daily  Post  of  Butte.  Mont.,  dated  April 
10.  1945,  covering  the  outstanding  work 
of  Lt.  Lois  I.  Jernberg,  Nurse  Corps,  Army 
of  the  United  States: 

UltTTENANT  JCaNBKRG  WINS  tJHrTED  STATES 
BBONZE  STAR 

Lt.  Lois  I.  Jernberg.  of  Bu' te,  Montana's 
first  woman  honored  by  militiry  decoration 
for  service  at  the  battle  front,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  MedU  by  Lt.  Oen. 
George  8  Patton,  Jr.,  for  gallantry  In  the  per- 
formance of  duty  as  an  Army  nurse. 

The  25-yeEr-old  Butte  girl  is  currently  serv- 
ing at  an  evacuation  hospital  in  Germany. 
A  "shock  nurse."  she  admlnistere  initial  care 
to  men  evacuated  directly  frcm  the  field  of 
battle,  giving  them  plasma  and  preparing 
them  for  entrance  into  the  hot^pital  from  the 
shock  camp. 

In  company  with  12  other  tiembers  of  tha 
Army  Nurse  Corps.  Lieutenant  Jernberg. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Jernberg,  of 
704  West  Park,  received  the  Bonze  Star  and 
personal  congratulations  fron  General  Pat- 
ton  at  a  formal  ceremony  at  Tiird  Army  field 
headquarters  on  the  western  f  x)nt. 

Before  a  military  police  guard  of  honor 
and  headquarters  band,  the  13  cited  nurse 
cfficers  heard  the  general  reac.  the  citation: 


"The  Bronze  Star  Medal  Is  awarded  for  meri- 
torious service  in  connection  with  military 
operations  against  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States  m  Prance  and  Luxemburg  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps." 

General  Patton  then  plnneJ  the  medal 
upon  the  blouse  of  each  nurse  officer,  shook 
her  hand,  and  commended  her  on  the  excel- 
lent performance  of  her  stringent  duties. 
When  the  general  had  completed  the  presen- 
tations, his  chief  of  staff.  Brig.  Gen.  Hcbart 
S.  Gay.  and  the  chief  of  the  Third  Army 
nurses,  MaJ.  Bernice  J.  Sinclair,  congratu- 
lated each  of  the  decorated  ntirses. 

Lieutenant  Jernberg  has  been  overseas  a 
year  last  January.  She  entered  service  2 
years  ago.  A  graduate  of  Butte  High  School, 
she  completed  Initial  nurse  training  at 
Tacoma  General  Hospital,  Washington,  and 
later  graduated  from  a  public  health  nursing 
course  at  the  University  of  Washington  in 
Seattle.  For  a  time  before  her  enlistment 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Murray  Hospital 
nursing  staff  in  Butte. 


Price  of  Crude  Petroleum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Thursday,  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18 
I  introduced  H.  R.  2940  which  relates  to 
the  price  of  crude  petroleum.  I  desire  at 
this  time  to  call  further  attention  to  the 
bill  and  the  general  subject  involved. 

The  bill  as  introduced  is  identical  with 
the  Disney  bill  H.  R.  2887,  which  passed 
the  House  on  December  13.  1943,  but  was 
never  acted  on  by  the  Senate.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill  were  then  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Price  Control  Act  and 
this  amendment  was  tentatively  passed 
by  the  House  on  June  10,  1944,  which  ac- 
tion was  reversed  and  the  amendment 
defeated  on  June  14,  1944.  There,  the 
matter  ended  so  far  as  action  by  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  was  concerned. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  an 
economic  and  industrial  injustice  that 
has  existed  since  price  control  began  in 
1941. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  has 
been  commended  by  many  Members  of 
the  House,  It  has  been  criticized  by 
others  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Dis- 
ney bill  was,  namely,  that  the  Congress 
should  not  attempt  to  fix  specific  prices 
of  a  commodity.  This,  of  course,  it  does 
not  do ;  it  offers  a  standard  by  which  the 
fairness  of  crude  oil  prices  may  be  meas- 
ured. We  have  legislated  heretofore 
along  this  line  with  respect  to  some  other 
commodities. 

Like  the  attempts  made  previously  to 
act  legislatively  on  the  oil  price  ques- 
tion, I  offered  this  bill  to  seek  correction 
of  an  outstanding  injustice  that  has  been 
perpetrated  and  maintained  by  the 
agency  to  which  control  of  prices  has 
been  entrusted.  This  agency  has  not 
been  guided  by  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
this  matter,  but  has  substituted  for  that 
Intent  a  philosophy  of  its  own  whose 
origin  I  cannot  attempt  to  explain  ex- 
cept to  say  that  it  grew  in  peut  out  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  men  who  were 


given  authority  over  the  matter  of  oil 
prices.  They  have  never  gone  much  fur- 
ther than  to  look  at  the  earnings  state- 
ments of  the  largest  oil  companies  and 
conclude  that  all  the  oil  companies  are 
doing  very  well  and  that  the  thousands 
who  produce  crude  oil  exclusively  are  to 
be  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  those 
who  make  profits  from  the  operation  of 
pipe  lines,  refineries,  and  marketing  fa- 
cilities. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  has  imposed 
new  and  additional  taxes  on  its  people 
in  the  session  of  the  legislature  just 
closed.  Under  a  decent  price  for  crude 
oil  it  probably  would  not  have  had  to 
do  so,  as  there  is  a  5-percent  tax  on  the 
gross  value  of  crude  oil.  The  legislature 
of  Oklahoma  knew  that  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional revenue  could  not  be  met  by  the 
oil  producers.  The  price  of  oil  Is  little 
more  than  in  1941,  and  the  State's  pro- 
duction fell  about  30,000.000  barrels  in 
1944  under  the  1941  total.  Meantime, 
the  producers'  costs  went  up  30  percent 
and  more. 

The  bill  I  introduced  provides  a  parity 
formula  for  fixing  the  ceilinsrs  on  crude 
oil  prices.  The  price  of  crude  oil  today. 
nationally.  Is  62  percent  of  parity  with 
respect  to  all  commodities. 

"The  producers  of  oil  have  cried  out 
for  4  years  for  recognition  of  the  simple, 
basic  economics  of  their  situation.  They 
have  not  relaxed  their  efforts  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand  for  their  prod- 
uct. There  have  been  no  strikes,  no  shut- 
downs. They  are  Americans,  and  they 
have  done  their  utmost  to  serve  America. 
Prom  time  to  time  during  this  period  they 
have  suffered  casualties.  There  have 
been  many  sales  of  producing  properties 
to  the  companies  whose  profits  come  from 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  products, 
and  who  have  sought  to  safeguard  their 
future  supply  of  raw  material  by  such 
purchases.  Many  wells  have  been  aban- 
doned. In  my  district  there  Is  one  field 
which  in  1943  produced  3.800,000  barrels. 
The  wells  generally  produce  considerable 
water  with  the  oil  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing is  greater  because  of  the  volume 
of  fluid  that  must  be  pumped  to  get  the 
oil.  In  1944  the  operators  began  giving 
up  the  wells,  and  they  abandoned  59  of 
them.  Production  in  1944  was  about 
1,100,000  barrels  less  than  in  1943 — more 
than  1,000,000  barrels  of  badly  needed 
oil  that  a  higher  price  would  have 
brought  to  the  surface.  It  will  never 
be  recovered,"  for  only  an  extremely  high 
pdce  for  oil  would  enable  anyone  to  re- 
drill  the  field.  More  wells  in  this  field 
are  being  sold  to  the  salvage  dealers,  and 
with  a  continuance  of  present  conditions 
it  will  disappear  completely.  The  sub- 
sidy on  oil  production  which  is  being  paid 
on  some  classes  of  small  wells  does  not 
apply  to  this  field,  for  the  average  per 
well  daily  production  is  higher  than  the 
upper  limits  that  were  set. 

This  is  one  example.  We  can  find 
many  more.  No  Industry  can  continue 
to  operate  properties  whose  costs  exceed 
income. 

When  the  war  began  the  oil  Industry 
had  a  substantial  capacity  to  produce 
which  was  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
oil.  This  has  been  used  up  and  conser- 
vation principles  are  b3ing  violated  right 
and  left  to  get  the  oil  out  quickly  and 
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meet  the  war  needs,  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
final  total  recovery  from  fields  now 
vastefully  prtxluced. 

We  would  have  lost  this  war  without 
a  supply  of  oil  adequate  to  the  mihtary 
needs  of  ourselves  and  our  allies.  That 
supply  came  :from  this  country,  and  for 
a  long  period  it  was  nowhere  eljse  avail- 
able. 

National  9e<:urlty  demands  that  we  re- 
plenish our  ability  to  produce  oil.  It 
demands  that  we  provide  conditions 
which  will  enable  the  oil  industry  to  op- 
erate, not  absndon,  present  reserves.  It 
Is  a  blind.  Ifnorantly  conceived  policy 
that  is  bein«  followed.  There  Is  not  a 
barrel  of  crude  oil  produced  today  that 
is  not  boinK  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of 
replacement  through  discovery  of  new 
fields. 

And  simple  Justice  demands  that  the 
larRe  army  cf  oil  producers  who  have 
served  this  Niition  so  capably  in  the  past 
Ue  encoiirageti  to  continue  their  service, 
not  driven  from  their  lifetime  occupa- 
tion. 


full 


Franklio  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MtaaoxTu 

ZN  THX  HOUSS  OP  REPRESSNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  April  26.  194S 

Mr.  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  ofDcers  of  the 
St.  Louis  locals  of  the  United  Electrical, 
Radio,  and  &Iachine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica. CIO.  In  tribute  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

This  resolution  also  pledges  coopera- 
tion to  President  Truman  and  calls  for 
redoubled  efforts  in  winning  the  war  and 
establishing  a  lasting  peace: 

In  the  deep  sorrow  we  all  feel  for  a  truly 
gr«at  man  who  waa  our  frtend,  we  ack  the 
loemtwrs  ol  the  UE  to  do  honor  to  hla  mem- 
ory not  In  mtre  worda.  but  In  deeds.  We 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  great  prin- 
ciple for  which  he  itood.  and  do  our  full, 
unatlnttnf  par-,  to  make  a  reality  of  his  aim 
04  laatlng  peace  and  security  for  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world. 

During  his  entire  12  years  in  oflJce  working 
people  have  kcown  that  franklin  O  Rooee- 
%-eU  was  their  friend.  They  have  come  to 
realise  that  he  was  aiso  one  of  the  few  really 
great  men  of  history,  a  peerlaaa  world  leader 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  for  the  aboltuon 
of  PaadSt  tyranny  and  aggreaalon.  In  our 
sorrow  at  his  death  we  are  one  with  the 
whole  freedom -loving  people  of  all  lands 

In  booor  and  gratitude  to  Pranklin  Delano 
Rooaevcit.  we  must  redouble  our  contrlbu- 
tlona  to  the  waj-  effort — in  loyal  effort  on  the 
production  line  in  support  of  our  victorious 
fighting  fronts,  to  the  final  victory  over  Oer- 
many  and  Japan — and  carrying  out  labor's 
reaponaibtllty  to  help  unite  the  American 
people  and  the  United  Nations  for  Victory 
and  Peace. 

Upon  Barry  S.  Truman,  of  liisaourl.  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  President  Roosevelt.  He 
IS  our  Preaidcnt.  our  Commander  in  Chief, 
our  member  of  the  Cnited  NaUons  Big  Three. 
We  know  that  lie  wlU  mi  that  role  worthUy 
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EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 
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Thursday.  Aibril  26,  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  rei  narks,  I  Include  an 


editorial    from    the 
Wellsburg,  Iowa: 
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More  and  more  are 
agriculture  voicing  a 
beiD%  set  for  total 
of  basic  production 
SUtes. 

The   farmer   senses 
changes   in   the    weath 
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Just   as   he    senses 

Th«   Industrialist 
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must  take  over." 

0  le  before  the  onward 

(^vernment  than  the 


workman.  Wherever  Government  dominates 
the  Individual  becomes  a  slave  to  an  official 
aristocracy.  He  finally  loses  his  liberty  when 
a  benevolent  despotism  feeds  him  with  a 
gilded  spoon  for  which  he  has  to  pay. 


Peace  With  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  immS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MAITLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Thursday.  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
editorial : 

Thi  Maxtlanh  CmziNS 
COMMnTEE  roH  Democract, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  April  23,  1945. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandbo, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  ICa.  D'Ax.ssAKi>Ko:  We  are  sending  the 
enclosed  editorial  to  you  because  we  thought 
you  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  Gerald  Johnson's  personal  tribute  to 
President  Rooeevelt.  We  think  it  Is  very 
beautiful  and  expresses  so  well  what  is  in 
the  hearts  of  so  many  of  us. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  havs 
It  read  into  the  Conobxssional  Rbcx>ro. 
Sincerely. 

XuzABrra  Holt  Downs 
(Mrs.  James  R.  Downs) . 

Corresponding   Secretary. 

PE.UrX  WTTH  HONOB 

(By  Gerald  W.  Johnson) 
"The  great  old  chief  Is  safe  at  laEt — he  sleeps 

well: 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel  nor 

poison. 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further." 

To  those  of  us  who  have  foPowed  him 
faithfully  down  all  the  thundering  years 
there  is  grim  comfort  In  the  thought.  Never 
Ijefore  has  it  tieen  true.  Prom  that  moment 
In  1933  when  he  returned  frcm  a  brief  vaca- 
tion to  tftke  up  the  burden  of  the  Presidency, 
only  to  find  at  Miami  a  lunatic  lurking  in 
the  dark  with  a  pistol,  he  has  been  the  target 
of  every  sort  of  sniper. 

The  rage  of  the  common  enemy  is  under- 
standable. But  ifs  the  "malice  domestic" 
that  is  beyond  belief.  Friday  night,  when 
they  were  brlngln?;  his  body  up  from  Georgia 
while  a  weeping  Nation  stcod  by.  I  found  In 
my  mail  a  pamphlet — written  by  a  person, 
thank  God.  to  me  unknown.  It  was  enarllng, 
vicious,  mean  beyond  the  limit  that  one  likes 
to  attribute  to  humanity.  It  ended,  •"The 
Rooeeveltfi  seem  to  be  having  so  much  fun. 
And  the  world  Is  drenched  with  blood  and 
tears." 

From  now  on.  however.  Roosevelt  is  safe 
from  the  assatiits  of  enemies,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. Only  the  measured  judgment  of  his- 
torians will  be  worthy  of  respect  henceforth. 
and  what  their  verdict  on  his  career  will  bo 
it  is  far  too  soon  to  know.  You  can  measure 
the  height  of  a  molehill  in  a  minute,  but  to 
determme  the  true  altitude  of  a  mountain 
requires  long  and  careful  calculation. 

Yet  already  certain  things  about  him  are 
easy  enough  to  see.  One  is  that  his  is  among 
the  most  dramatic  lives  in  all  human  history. 
In  part,  this  was  the  result  of  circumstance. 
It  was  fate,  not  his  own  choice,  that  brought 
Roosevelt  to  power  within  the  same  34  hours 
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that  saw  Hitler's  elevation.  Roaievelt  was  in- 
augurated for  the  first  tlmt  on  tlarch  4,  1833, 
and  on  March  5.  1933,  the  German  Reichstag 
passed  the  enabling  act  that  gave  Cbanceior 
Hitler  complete  control  of  the  nation. 

Each  man  headed  a  nation  in  :he  depths  of 
despair.  Germany  and  the  United  States  alike 
were  economically  prostrate.  <3ermany  and 
the  United  States  alike  faced  a  iiuge  problem 
of  unemploj-ment.  Germany  ar.d  the  United 
States  alike  saw  the  whole  soc.al  system  in 
dan:;er  of  disintegration.  Germany  and  the 
United  States  alike  looked  to  a  new  leader 
to  devise  new  methods  of  dealing  with  an 
ancient  evil. 

Each  man  attacked  the  problem  according 
to  his  own  character.  Hitler  ctose  the  auto- 
cratic method.  Roosevelt  the  democratic. 
Hitler  tried  to  frighten  his  people  into  action, 
Roosevelt  tried  to  encdurage  his.  Hitler 
raised  a  thousand  bugaboos — J'ws,  Russians, 
Frenchmen.  Englishmen,  labor  unions,  books, 
churches,  Freemasons — and  warned  the  Ger- 
mans to  beware  of  them.  Roosevelt  said,  "All 
we  have  ♦o  fear  is  fear  itself."  Hitler  relied 
upon  the  spur  of  hate.  Roosevelt  relied  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  good  neighboi-. 

So  the  long  duel  t)egan,  the  contest  that 
was  to  Inst  for  a  dozen  years.  At  that  time 
Churchill  was  not  even  In  the'  picture,  and 
Stalin  was  too  busy  in  Russia  to  pay  much 
attention  to  what  went  on  outs  de.  For  years 
the  leaders  of  the  two  divisions  of  mankind 
were  Roosevelt  and  Hitler,  and  at  every  turn 
their  policies  were  diametrical:  y  opposed. 

John  Bunyan  wrote  it  centuries  ago  in  the 
Pilgrtm's  Progress.  It  was  th«  age-old  con- 
test between  Christian  and  ApoUyon,  between 
the  man  and  the  demon.  At  first  the  demon 
was  spectacularly  successful,  ind  the  issue 
was  long  In  doubt.  The  mati,  indeed,  was 
wounded  unto  death,  but  in  the  end  the 
demon  was  chained  for  a  thousand  years. 
Who  doubts  that  it  will  be  ed  again?  Otu- 
champion  lies  dead,  but  every  breeze  from 
Europe  brings  fresh  assurance  that  the  cove- 
nant with  death  shall  be  disanr.ulled,  and  the 
compact  with  hell  shall  not  stand. 

Yet  while  this  dramatic  contest  will  en- 
chain the  imagination  of  future  generations, 
we  who  were  upon  the  scene  fliould  be  able 
to  understand  simpler,  human  things.  This 
man.  himself  disabled,  who  rsked  his  own 
fortune  to  bring  help  to  the  afflicted  when 
he  bought  the  Warm  Springs  property  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  service  of  victims  of  in- 
fantile paralysis:  this  cripple  who  traveled 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  by  land,  by  sea, 
by  air,  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  in  danger 
of  a  resolute  and  ferocious  ent  my,  and  every 
mile  of  the  way  suffering  fatigue,  dlEComlort, 
and  strain  to  v/hlch  no  cripple  should  be  sub- 
jected, In  order  that  you  and  I  might  be 
safer:  this  man,  who  dared  walk  arm  in  arm 
with  death  as  others  walked  with  an  old 
friend,  was  a  hero  in  the  great  tradition. 

Therefore  those  of  us  who  followed  him 
can  walk  today  with  heads  erect,  apologizing 
to  no  man.  We  may  not  he  n.uch  ourselves, 
but  at  least  v;e  have  what  It  takes  to  know 
a  great  man  when  we  see  one.  When  we  chose 
a  leader  we  did  not  pick  any  waverer,  any 
faint  heart,  any  sunshine  solcler.  From  the 
moment  his  first  call  sounded  we  knew  "it  Is 
Richard,  it  is  Raymond.  It  Is  Godfrey  at  the 
gate,"  and  from  that  time  unt:l  the  black  day 
last  week  when  taps  walled  over  the  gun  car- 
riage that  bore  his  body,  we  hud  no  reason  to 
change  our  minds. 

We  are  men  of  the  twentuth  century,  in 
some  ways  the  most  terrible,  the  bloodiest, 
the  fiercest  in  history.  The  follies  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  been  colossal,  lu 
crimes  titanic,  and  to  some  estent  all  of  us 
are  Implicated  in  them.  Yet  in  some  ways 
the  greatness  of  that  century  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  Its  evil.  Even  t<>  us  small  men, 
helpless  to  shape  the  gigantic  events  hap- 
pening around  lis,  the  centur-  has  presented 
the  opportunity  to  choose  whom  we  would 
serve.    Not  every  generation  is  allowed  the 


chance  to  foltow  two  of  the  mightiest  heroes 
of  the  realm  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit.  In 
some  ways  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  been 
born  into  the  twentieth  century;  but  the 
century  has  allowed  to  us  the  honor  and  pride 
of  having  followed  first  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
then  Franklin  Rooaevelt. 

The  great  old  chief  is  safe  at  last,  and  al- 
though his  going  has  left  us  desolate,  it  was 
not  really  mournful.  For  it  was  with  him  as 
it  waa  with  Mr.  Vallant-for-Truth.  when  he 
stood  at  the  brink  of  the  River  of  Death:  so 
let  John  Bunyan  have  the  last  word : 

"My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and 
skill  to  him  that  can  get  it.  My  marks  and 
scars  I  carry  with  me.  to  t>e  a  witness  for  me 
that  I  have  fought  His  battles  who  now  will 
be  my  rewarder  ...  so  he  passed  over,  and 
all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the 
other  side.'' 


Address  of  WilUam  B.  ZilF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  26,  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  address  made 
by  Mr.  William  B.  Ziff,  noted  author  and 
publisher.  This  speech  was  delivered 
at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City  en 
April  19.  1945,  at  a  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  American  League  for  a  Free  Pales- 
tine on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto.  Mr.  Ziff's  strong  contention 
that  Hebrew  Palestine  should  be  repre- 
sented at  San  Francisco,  just  as  the  man- 
dated territories  of  Syria  and  Lebanon 
are  represented,  and  that  the  solution  of 
the  age-old  Hebrew  problem  has  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  stability  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  and  Near  East,  must  be  given 
serious  consideration.  The  text  of  Mr. 
Ziff's  address  follows: 

The  battle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  In  which 
40,000  Jews — consisting  almost  altogether  of 
starved  little  tradesmen  who  had  never  even 
held  rifles  before  in  their  hands — died,  will 
rank  as  one  cf  the  epic  battles  of  this  war. 
With  smuggled  small-arms,  these  men  and 
women  heroically  fought  for  every  street  and 
every  house  and  did  not  yield  until  the  last 
survivor  finally  died.  It  waa  necessary  for 
the  Germans  to  use  against  tills  embattled 
group  cf  fighters  a  total  machinery  of  war. 
including  tanks,  airplanes,  and  flame- 
tlirowers.  The  engagament  cost  them  sev- 
eral thousand  men  and  the  vise  of  a  great 
deal  of  ammunition  and  other  war  material. 
It  waa  the  first  organized  revolt  against 
Hitler.  This  tremendous  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  doomed  people  received  scant  recogni- 
tion everywhere,  but  will  rank  In  history  as 
one  of  the  great  events  of  the  war. 

It  is  a  uaglc  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
five  million  who  died  could  have  been  saved. 
If  nations  hid  prepared  a  sanctuary  In  the 
mandated  Palestine.  There  was  room  for 
six  million  there,  as  Is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  750.000  Hebrews  who  live  there  live 
on  about  3  percent  of  the  land.  The  thhig 
which  stood  in  the  way  was  the  opopsitlon  of 
a  small  group  of  Colonial  Office  functionaries 
who  were  determined  that  no  western  people 
capable  of  building  factories  should  inhabit 


this  part  of  the  world.  The  result  was  a  con- 
tinuous efort  of  sabotage  on  behalf  of  s 
group  cf  Arab  trll}es — none  of  whom  have 
been  pro-United  Nations  during  this  war  or 
the  previous  war,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  group  that  was  with  Lawrence. 

In  the  present  war.  Arabia  actually  Was  on 
the  enemy  side.  It  was  the  British  Army  and 
a  small  group  of  Hebrew  guerillas  who  saved 
the  Mosul  refineries  from  failing  into  the 
hands  of  the  German  ofBcers  who  were  woik- 
ing  with  the  Iraqian  troops.  Hebrew  Pales- 
tine gave  the  allies  in  the  moct  critical  mo- 
ment not  only  an  arsenal  of  factories,  but  also 
30000  men  who  made  up  a  large  part  of 
Montgomery's  army.  The  Arabs  were  elthsr 
apathetic  or  hostile  to  the  United  Nations. 
Thus  Hebrew  Palestine  was  the  only  ally  ths 
United  Nations  had  In  this  part  of  the  world.    ' 

Only  when  it  was  clear  that  the  Germans 
were  already  beaten  did  the  Arab  kings  jump 
on  the  United  Nations  bandwagon.  At  the 
present  time  the  Arab  kings,  under  the  stim- 
ulation of  Colonial  Office  functionaries,  are 
talking  in  grandiose  terms  of  a  great  ptan- 
Arabia.  Such  a  pan-Arabia  can  never  exist 
except  in  the  minds  of  hnperlallstic  politi- 
cians. The  Arab  kings  themselves  are  dicta- 
tors, the  very  tyranU  we  are  fighting  against. 
The  tyrant  Ibn  Baud  represents  everything 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  Nations  are  fight- 
ing against.  He  la  a  one-man  tyrant  whose 
people  have  no  rights  whatsoever,  and  in  his 
coimtry  Christians  and  Jews  cannot  even 
live.  Yet  It  is  this  nwn  and  other  Arab 
kings  who  have  been  Invited  to  sit  with  us 
in  San  Francisco  as  full  partners,  even 
though  they  are  antl-Chrlstlan  and  wish 
to  solve  the  problem  In  Palestine  by  the 
murder  of  all  the  Hebrews  there.  Ibn  Saud's 
prime  minister  lauded'  Hitlers  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  Hebrews. 

Yet  It,  is  these  men  who  are  now  getting 
lease-lent  arms  from  the  United  States. 

This  would  be  one  of  the  most  tragic  oc- 
currences, to  give  the  Arab  kings  lease-lent 
arms,  even  from  the  viewpoint  of  democratic 
Arabs  who  are  seeking  to  overtlirow  them. 

Even  today  the  question  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Hebrews  of  Europe  cannot  be  solved 
independently  of  Palestine.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  reconstitute  themselves  there 
as  one  of  the  recognized  nationalities.  They 
cannot  return  to  Europe,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  infected  with  the  Nazi  doctrUae. 
This  is  true  even  of  France. 

The  great  opposition  to  the  return  of 
Hebrews  to  Palestine  comes'  not  from  the 
Arabs,  but  from  Colonial  Office  functionaries. 
It  is  they  who  have  instituted  a  eet  of  anti- 
Hebrew  laws,  seeking  to  prevent  the  Hebrew 
from  coming  in.  to  prevent  him  from  own- 
ing land,  and  to  keep  his  colonization  from 
being  effective 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  to  consider  this  entire  problem, 
and  to  get  Indejjendent  reports  on  It,  either 
by  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the  old 
League  of  Nations,  or  by  a  newly  appointed 
commission.  Colonial  office  ftmctlonarles 
cannot  be  allowed  to  sit  In  judgment  of  their 
own  crimes. 

Hebrew  Palestine  is  a  national  entity  which 
has  fought  valiantly  on  the  side  of  the  United 
NaUons  in  this  war.  It  should  be  repre- 
sented in  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that  it  Ls 
mandated  territory  would  not  prevent  this. 
Lebanon,  and  Syria,  and  other  mandated  ter- 
ritories which  did  nothing  on  our  side  during 
this  war.  will  be  represented  at  San  Francisco, 
but  the  Hebrew  people  is  refused  represenU- 
tlon. 

No  part  of  the  world  problem  can  be  solved 
until  justice  is  done  to  these  first  of  the 
victims  of  Hitlers  fury,  the  homeless  Hebrew 
people  of  Europe.  This  is  not  a  problem 
which  can  be  disposed  of  at  wUl  by  English 
colonial  office  functionaries.  It  is  a  world 
question  which  relates  directly  to  the  sta- 
bility of  Europe  and  the  Middle  and  Near 
East,  and  must  be  considered  in  this  light. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OKXCON 

XN  THB  HOUSE  OF  kZ?HE8EI*TATIV«S 

Thursday.  AprU  26.  1945 

Mi.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  from 
the  State  of  Oregon  are  proud  of  the  rec- 
ord made  by  Oregon  trocps  and  also  ser\'- 
Icemen  who  received  their  traininR  in  the 
State  of  Oregon.  They  have  made  an 
*<MiUtandinK  contribution  toward  the 
wtaotng  of  the  war.  An  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  Portland  Oregonian  In  its 
issue  of  Aprii  23.  1945.  commenting  upon 
this  record.  I  Include  the  editorial  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a-s  follows: 

OaSOOX    TSOOFS    OVXBSZAa 

B«  who  writes  tht  history  of  tbU  war  wUI 
hav*  to  UK  many  chapter*  for  troops  r«- 
cxultad   or    trained    in   Oregon     Prera   dta- 

KcfaM  iWMllnc  that  the  Ninty-sixth  In- 
try  DIvlalon  Is  on  the  front  line  at  Oki- 
nawa, tile  One  Rundred  and  Fourth  In  Halle, 
and  tb«  Ninety-first  In  Bologna  roimd  out 
Um  rtcord  ot  Oregon  troops  on  major  fronts 
ttetMgbout  the  world — and  a  proud  record 
tthL 

The  Ninety-sixth,  commanded  by  MaJ  Gen. 
J  L.  (Smiling  Jim)  Bradley,  was  activated  at 
Camp  AdaU*  tn  August  1913.  was  trained  nd- 
dttlonatly  at  Omp  White,  and  participated 
tn  the  Oregon  maneuvers  of  1943  It  went 
OTcrseas  In  time  to  storm  the  beaches  of 
Lsyte  on  October  20.  1944.  where  It  killed 
7.877  Japanese  soldiers  and  was  commended 
by  General  MacAnhur  The  story  of  its 
fight  on  Okinawa  has  not  lieen  told,  for  tb« 
declstve  battle  has  yrt  to  t>c  fought. 

These  who  know  General  Bradley  and  tfce 
training  he  gave  his  selecifes  from  ail  cv^r 
the  Nation— training  so  tough  that  more  than 
3,000  men  failed  to  make  tht  grade — know 
that  the  Nlnety-ttxth  will  more  tlian  bold  vp 
lU  stul  m  the  dark  days  of  tMttle  abesd.  The 
tflTMon  which  did  not  bave  tlm*  to  nick- 
name Itself  may  find  a  name  by  popular 
acclaun  on  the  field  of  t>attle. 

Orrjjon'B  own  Fortj-flrst  Division,  the 
hardest  fighting  unit  in  the  Pacific.  Is  se- 
cure In  Its  grimly  won  laurels,  after  more 
than  3  years  of  Jungle  flghtln«  and  seven 
major  assault  Invasions,  from  New  Oulnsa 
to  Mindanao  and  Palawan.  But  tlie  Forty- 
first*!  glorious  record  does  not  dim  the  honors 
which  liave  lieen  won  by  Oregon's  adopted 
divisions,  the  Ninety-sixth,  the  Seventieth, 
the  One  Hun<:red  and  Fourth,  and  the  Ninety- 
first 

Oregon  took  the  Seventieth  Division, 
trained  at  Camp  Adair  under  the  colorful 
Maj  Gen  John  K.  Dshlqulst  (now  ccmmard- 
Ing  the  Thirty-sixth  on  the  European  front  i , 
to  Its  heart  when  it  was  activated  as  the 
Trallbla»rs  In  Jtme  1943.  The  Seventieth 
went  overseas  In  the  fall  of  1944.  and  several 
uniu  fought  with  the  task  f<wce  which  cap- 
tured Wlngen  from  Nazi  S  8.  (Kite  Guard l 
troops  in  a  bitter  3-day  struggle  in  January. 
Late  In  February  the  Trallblaxers  went  Into 
action  as  a  division,  cotrunanded  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
Allison  J.  Bamett.  for  the  first  time.  They 
betped  wrest  the  industrial  Saar  from  the 
Germans,  and  new.  presumably,  are  driving 
into  Bavi«ria  with  other  units  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Alexander  M   Pstchs  Seventh  Army. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Pour'h  Division, 
setiTated  at  Camp  Adair  tn  September  1943, 
and  with  many  Northwest  men  In  its  ranks. 
landed  tn  France  2  years  later,  fought  first 
wtUi  ths  Canadian  First  Army,  then  joined 


.  tht 
induttrl 
and 


on 


lbs    American    First. 
•/ere  conunended  by 
seizing  the  great  ' 
Welsweller -Stol  l)erg 
finest  assault  divisioni 
corps. "     Led  By  MaJ 
One     Hundred     and 
plunged  through  the 
tiie  great  Allied  drive 
Piling    aboard    tanks, 
aurf  ed  into  the  heart 

Now  the  Timber 
In  a  terrific  drive  by 
Hodges'    First    Army 
front    after   the    initial 
Count  Felix  von  Luc 
the  last  war  and  No 
had  Ijeen  rejected  by  ' 

The  hearts  of  a  lot 
veteraixs  beat  laster  w! 
ftnt    (WUd    West) 
lISVSS-Argonne.    and 
reactivated  at  Camp 
OtSclal  dispatches  f ron 
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of  the  la£t   war  have 
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third  Infantry  Regl 
was  among  the  first 
northern  Italian  cttlei 
under  the  command  ol 
of  Portland.     Now  th< 
Bologna. 

And    the    story 
without  the  record  of 
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staff  of  Oregon  doctofs 
1942.  and  veteran  of 
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and  its  chief.  Col 
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a  letter  to  Life 
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The    Timber    Wolves 
corps  commandsr  for 
al  area.  BKhwdlcr- 
termed  "one  of  the 
we  ever  had  in  this 
jen.  Terry  Allen,  the 
Fourth     In     February 
1  loer  River  defenses  In 
to  the  Cologne  Plain. 
the    Timber    Wolves 
Cologne  on  Marrh  S. 
have  taken  Halle 
Lt.  Gen.  Courtney  H. 
in    the    Nazis'    central 
surrender    terms    of 
the  "sea  devil"  of 
1  cltteen  of  that  city, 
errlble  Terry"  Allen. 
of  World  War  No.   1 
'^n  the  famed  Nlnety- 
rlsion    of   St.   Mlhiel, 
Ypres-Lys    fame    was 
'IThtte  in  August  1942. 
overseas  on  the  prog- 
most  famous  division 
l)e»n  few.  tut  In  late 
Hundred  and  Slxty- 
of  the  Ninety -first 
its  to  drive  Into  the 
of  Llvorno  and  Pisa 
Col.  W.  Fulton  Maglll. 
division  has  occupied 
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woaid    not    l>e    complete 
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organized  at  Unl- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASs.4cHrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  26.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 


wish  to  include  the 


poem  by  Mr.  Henr  ^  Gillen  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  ^he  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post; 

FkAMKuir  Ckl|mo  Roosbvclt 
(By  Henrr  Glllen) 
He  who  has  known  th ;  wonder  and  the  woe 
Of  deptixs  and  mouiitaintc^  in  men's  af- 
fairs. 

He  who  has  raised  the  ioor  and  felled  the  foe. 
And  borne  the  endle  a  burden  of  our  cares, 
I7n.<parlng  and  unceasfig  m  the  quest 


Tljat  night  l>e  starlit 


Bs  calmer,  kinder,  gen  tier,  nobler,  lest 
Man  and  bis  monuments  shall  pass  away. 

Now  at  the  senlth  findi  a  sweet  surcease 
While  battles  rage  a  ad  youths  as  splendid 
die. 

Turning  away  from  st^e,  he  comes  to  peace 
That  God  assures  an(  I  fiends  cannot  belle, 


Leaving  the  heritage  ai  i 
Of  goals  to  gain  with 


following  excellent 


and  the  fearsome  day 


he  departs, 
courage  In  our  hearts. 


Jeierson  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Albert  M. 
Rains,  of  Alabama 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  23,  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  the  Honorable  Albert  M. 
Rains,  at  the  Jeflerson  Day  dinner  In 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  April  13.  1S45: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  very  grateful  for  that  generous,  though 
undeserved  Introduction.  I  am  grateful,  too. 
for  the  high  honor  and  pleasant  privilege  ycu 
have  accorded  me  with  ycur  invitation  to  be 
your  speaker  on  thlf  auspicious  occasion.  I 
am  proud  also,  for  the  opportunity  to  get 
away  from  Washington  for  a  stay,  that  is  all 
too  brief,  with  my  friends  at  home. 

Here,  tonight,  my  friends,  in  the  historic 
and  t>eautlful  capital  city  of  my  beloved  na- 
tive State,  on  this  the  birthday  of  the  im- 
mortal Thomas  JelTersGn.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  and  proper  that  we,  as  Democrats 
meet  to  review,  in  brief,  the  glorious  record 
of  our  party;  to  renew  o\ur  faith  in  the  proud 
principles  of  Democracy,  and  to  rededicate 
our  efforts  to  the  cause  and  call  of  Jefferson. 

In  June  and  July  cf  1776.  In  Philadelphia,  a 
lean,  lanky,  freckled -faced  man.  wearing  111- 
fltting  clothes,  sat  In  a  cheaply  furnished 
rented  room,  busied  himself  day  and  night 
writing  a  peper  entitled  "A  Declaration ." 
John  Adams  said  that  he  was  chosen  for  this 
momentous  task  l>ecatise.  as  a  Memtier  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  he  had  earned  "a 
reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a 
happy  talent  for  composition."  Out  of  his 
magnificent  mind  and  memory,  filled  with 
words  of  wisdom  gained  and  gleaned  In  years 
of  study  and  reflection,  the  document  later 
to  be  acclaimed  by  all  mankind  as  the  great- 
est declaration  of  human  rights  since  the 
Ma-^a  Charta  came  Into  bsing. 

It  Is  this  dramatic  scene  out  of  the  history 
of  a  people  struggling  for  Independence,  by 
which  Jefferson  won  the  admiration  of  all  the 
llberty-lovlng  people  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  this  masterpiece,  setting  out  In 
burning  eloquence  the  right  of  men  to  be 
free,  and  declaring  the  self-evident  truth 
that  "all  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  and 
are  "endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights"  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
Jefferson's  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  visit 
the  home  of  Jefferson  at  Montlcello,  While 
there,  I  saw  the  plain,  white  shaft  that  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  all  that  was  mortal 
of  this  immortal  man.  On  the  modest  marble 
stone  was  engraved  the  epitaph  by  which  the 
great  Democrat  wanted  to  be  remembered: 
"Here  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  Virginia  Statute  of  Religious  FVee- 
dom  and  the  founder  of  the  University  ot 
Virginia." 

There  was  not  a  word  to  tell  of  the  prestige 
that  was  his:  no  line  to  commemorate  his 
long  life  of  political  achievement;  no  men- 
tion of  the  high  offices  to  which  he  was  ele- 
vated by  the  people.  As  I  stood  there  and 
recalled  that  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  State. 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  AmlMissador  to 
France;  that  the  people  who  loved  him  gave 
him  every  honor  to  which  he  could  aspire.  I 
was  deeply  moved  by  this  simple,  but  mean- 
ingful lelf-wrltten   eplUph.     Jefferson,   the 
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great  Democrat,  preferred  that  posterity 
should  remember  him  not  for  the  personal 
attainments  wiilch  were  his,  bu ;  for  the  un- 
selfish service  render'jd  to  mankind  in  the 
authorship  of  the  great  document  of  human 
liberties,  in  the  writing  of  the  statute  of 
religious  freedom,  and  in  the  faunding  and 
festering  of  a  great  university  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

There  are  those  who  will  portray  him  as 
the  Idealistic,  the  unrealistic  dreamer  of 
dreams;  others  erroneously  point  to  him.  and 
to  certain  of  his  printed  and  uttered  state- 
ments in  support  of  their  anlnicslty  toward 
liberal,  progressive  government  still  others, 
out  of  the  wealth  of  their  own  wishful  think- 
ins.  exalt  him  as  the  champion  of  uncliang- 
ing  status  quo.  Some,  because  of  deliberate, 
inborn  reaction,  see  in  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings the  anathema  of  all  presert  day.  liberal 
trends  In  American  thought  and  Govern- 
ment. Jefferson  was  never  a  defender,  either 
In  his  own  country  or  abroad,  of  an  Imper- 
fect or  unjust  state  of  being,  but  always 
believed  in  the  necessity  of  c.iange  as  the 
circumstances  warranted  and  Justified.  As 
examples  of  his  liberal  faith,  a:id  as  positive 
proof  of  his  eternal  belief  in  the  soverelsn 
will  of  the  people,  he  wrote  shortly  before 
his  election  to  the  Presidency,  the  famous 
and  eft  quoted  words,  "I  havt  sworn  upon 
the  altar  of  God.  eternal  hostility  apalnst 
every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man." 

All  men  agree  today  that  Jefferson  was  our 
most  eloquent  and  outstanding  apostle  of 
democracy.  It  Is  true  tliat  he  Jilways  desired 
a  mild  and  inoffensive  type  (if  revolution- 
ary change.  Insisting  that  custom  and  prec- 
edent be  broken  only  to  permit  a  new  and 
better  order  for  the  greater  freedom  of  the 
people.  None  of  us  can  dcubl  that  we  live 
in  a  revolutionary  era  today.  Living  as  we 
are  in  a  changing  world,  it  Is  essential  and 
necesfary  that  the  processes  of  government 
change  to  meet  the  needs,  desires,  and  ambi- 
tions of  a  democratic  people.  It  is  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  Jefferson  to  attribute  to 
him  the  authorship  of  any  idet,  that  govern- 
ment should  te  weak,  or  fhould  revert  from 
the  purpose  which  Jefferson  stated  as  the 
end  sought.  "The  freedom  and  hepplnesa 
of  man — are  the  sole  objects  of  legitimate 
government." 

So,  today,  my  friends,  as  we  honor  Jeffer- 
son, we  htnor  the  democratic  concept  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  born,  and  we  honor 
ths  great  political  party  which  was  founded 
on  his  faith  In  the  right  of  the  people  to 
rule,  and  In  his  eternal  tiellef  that  all  men 
should  be  free  and  untrammeltd. 

To  review  and  recall  the  record  of  the 
Democratic  Pso^y  Is  to  restate  the  history  of 
our  country.  It  is  an  accepted  historical 
truth  that  in  every  great  national  emer- 
gency, the  people  have  turned  for  leadership 
to  the  Democratic  Party.  It  is  to  the  ever- 
lasting credit  and  glory  of  oiu-  party,  and  to 
Its  leaders  down  through  all  the  years,  that 
we  have  never  failed  to  give  to  the  Nation 
and  the  people,  the  leadership  that  the  occa- 
sion demaads. 

A  nation  founded  in  the  democratic,  free- 
dom-loving principles  of  Jefferson,  found  it- 
self threatened  by  greed,  graft,  corruption, 
and  special  privilege,  in  the  administration 
of  another  great  Democrat — the  hero  of 
Horseshoe  Eend  and  of  New  Orleans — Andrew 
Jacluon.  It  was  the  strong  iron  will  of 
Jackson,  his  brave  and  courageous  heart, 
his  everlasting  determination  to  preserve  the 
Nation  for  the  people,  that  enabled  him  vo 
save  it  in  one  of  Its  darkest  days. 

Touching,  as  I  must,  only  the  high  spots 
In  the  brilliant  history  of  our  party,  we  see 
next  the  "schoolmaster  of  Princeton"  as 
be  assumes  the  duties  of  President.  Bom, 
bred,  and  schooled  In  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  democracy,  with  a  firm  btlitt  In  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  rule;   recognizing 


also  that  changing  times  and  circumstances 
demanded  that  tl»e  Government  provide  more 
protection  and  service  to  the  people.  Wilson's 
administration  enacted  into  the  law  of  our 
land  some  far  reaching,  and  at  that  time 
considered  radical  an  revolutionary  legis- 
lation. The  Federal  Reserve  bank  for  the 
stabilization  of  our  currency,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  the  evils  of  ths  money  system 
that  had  plagued  our  people  over  all  the 
years.  The  Adcmson  8-hour-day  law,  the 
first  major  gain  for  the  men  who  toll  In  our 
great  Industries,  and  on  our  railroads.  The 
Fedcr^U  Land  Bank  System  for  loans  for  farm- 
ers, the  beginning  of  the  system  of  farm 
loans,  the  continuation  of  which  has  meant 
so  much  to  Southern  farmers  and  to  those  of 
the  Nation. 

And  then  finally,  and  mvch  against  his  will, 
Wilson  was  forced  to  lead  his  Nation  into 
war,  A  war  in  which  many  of  you.  hsre  to- 
night, participated;  a  war  which  was  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Un- 
der his  proud  leadership  as  Commander  in 
Ch'ef.  and  as  President  of  the  Nation,  the 
gallant  men  of  America,  the  fathers  of  the 
soldier,  sailers,  and  marines  who  fight  today, 
gave  to  the  world  an  epic  lesson  in  gallantry 
a)!  the  way  from  Chateau  Thierry  to  the 
Argenne  Forest.  Armed  with  the  holy  cause 
of  free  men;  backed  and  supported  by  a 
ration  whose  destiny  was  at  stake,  these 
•'doughboys"  cf  another  day,  broke  the  back 
of  German  militarism,  and  then  came  Ver- 
sailles. 

To  that  conference  went  Woodrow  Wilson, 
tired  end  sick  of  the  horrors  of  war.  con- 
vinced in  mind  and  heart  that  humanity's 
only  hope  for  a  peaceful  world  was  an  inter- 
national peace  organization.  For  weeks  and 
months  he  labored  with  the  statesmen  of 
Europe  of  that  day,  as  they  played  their  pcwcr 
politics  around  the  peace  table,  and  finally, 
by  the  sheer  force  of  his  will,  the  might  of 
his  intellect,  he  was  able  to  bring  bark  to 
America  a  plan  for  the  perpetuation  of  world 
perce. 

The  Nation  was  weary  of  war.  and  In  the 
heirts  of  the  American  pecple  was  ths  ever- 
present  desire  to  return  to  "normalcy" 
again.  All  over  America  discord,  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  disapproval  of  the  Lergue  of  Na- 
tions, gained  headway.  We.  as  a  people,  were 
already,  within  a  few  short  months,  forget- 
ting the  price  we  had  paid  In  blood  and 
tree  sure  In  "the  war  to  end  wars," 

Wilson  was  being  termed  as  an  Idealist,  a 
visionary,  a  dreamer.  Recognizing  the  cp- 
pocition  that  was  abroad  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  he  assumed  his  last  major  role  as  a 
great  statesman.  Broken  in  health,  ard 
against  the  advice  of  friends  and  physicians, 
he  mnde  a  nationwide  speaking  tour,  in  a 
last-ditch  fight  to  preserve  for  America  and 
the  world  its  chance  to  live  in  peace.  From 
coact  to  ccast  he  cirried  the  message  to  the 
Nation  of  the  hope  and  opportunity  for  world 
peice. 

Finally,  one  afternoon  at  a  stop  made  by 
his  special  train  at  a  little  town  in  Arizona, 
he  stood  on  the  platform  and  made  a  speech 
to  the  people  gathered.  Among  other  things, 
he  said.  "We  have  just  come  through  a  great 
world  war.  Unless  America,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  U  willing  to  enter  into  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  the  little  Ixjys  now  In 
the  arms  of  their  mothers  here  in  this 
audience,  25  years  from  now  will  be  bearing 
the  brunt  of  bloody  conflict  on  battlefields 
all  over  the  world.  Humanity  has  been  able 
to  survive  this  war,  terrible  and  costly  though 
It  has  been,  but  it  wUl  be  difficult  for  hu- 
manity to  Bxurvlve  another."  This  was  his 
last  speech.  He  returned  to  the  White  House 
a  disillusioned  and  disappointed  man.  Soon 
Wilson's  arch  opponents,  amid  the  plaudits 
of  the  multitude,  burled  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  bloody 
holocaust  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 


To  my  mind,  my  friends.  Wilson  was  the 
peerless  leader,  the  pure  Democrat,  the  man 
of  vision,  and  the  prophet  that  was  "not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country." 

And  then,  after  that  eorry  interlude  In 
American  history,  we  passed  Into  the  "nor- 
malcy" of  Harding  and  CooUdge,  and  then 
into  the  panic  of  Hoover. 

Once  a^aln  the  Democratic  Party  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  leadership,  and  to  find 
a  way  out  for  a  nation  In  distress. 

There  are  those  who  are  anxious  that  the 
people  o'  America  forget  the  black  night  cf 
depression  brought  upon  this  country  by 
Republican  misrule,  greed,  graft,  and  m<s- 
manageraent,  I  shudder  as  I  recall  the  plight 
of  the  people,  not  only  In  Alabama,  but  In  the 
Nation;  farms  were  tielng  sold  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer,  schools  were  closed 
because  there  was  no  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  teachers,  banks  were  falling  with 
monotonous  regularity,  the  smokestacks  of 
Industry  were  filled  vrtih  cobwe'os,  long  lines 
of  eager,  anxious  workmen  were  In  the  bread 
lines,  with  empty  stomachs  and  fear-filled 
faces.  The  black  hand  of  dry  rot  was  clutch- 
ing the  throat  of  the  Nation.  And  then,  to 
power  came  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt — the  man  of  faith,  hope, 
and  courage.  To  millions  today,  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  generations  of  the  future,  look- 
ing back  across  the  pages  of  history,  he  will 
be  known  as  a  man  of  destiny. 

As  he  assumed  office,  the  people  In  des- 
peration were  approaching  revolt.  Under 
his  leRdership.  and  with  the  help  of  the  far- 
sighted  statesmen  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
a  new  day  was  ushered  In  for  America,  Mis- 
takes were  made,  of  course,  but  It  was  no 
time  to  falter,  and  certalrJy  not  time  to  fall. 
Assistancs  was  given  to  tlie  farmers  whereby 
they  cculd  save  their  farms  from  mortgages: 
markets  for  their  crops  at  reasonable  prices 
were  provided;  workmen  were  given  jobs  In 
Industries  whereby  they  could  feed  and  school 
and  clo'ihe  their  families;  industry  reaped 
reasonable  profits;  depailts  in  banks  were 
guaranteed;  social-security  legislation  was 
enacted. 

But  there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  recount  for 
you  the  legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
during  the  years  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration. It  is  contemporary  history  to  you. 
It  is  sulBclent  to  say  tiat  the  progressive, 
liberal  legislation  promulgated  by  this  ad- 
ministration has  won  the  support  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  ol  America,  and  the 
record  made  by  this  administration  has  run 
the  gauntlet  of  a  natlor.al  election  on  four 
given  occasions. 

My  friends,  we  can  hE.rdly  patue  to  con- 
sider the  past  because  cf  the  awful  impact 
of  the  present,  and  because  of  our  anxiety 
and  hojje  for  the  future 

There  were  those  in  the  despicable  land  of 
Hirohlto,  and  those  in  Hitlers  Germany,  and 
the  little  tin-horn  MvisBoUnl,  who  referred 
to  "the  decadent  democracies."  and  to  tis 
in  particular,  as  being  too  soft  to  wage  war 
even  In  our  own  defence.  None  of  us  can 
ever  forget  that  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
7,  1941,  nor  the  days  and  months  that  fol- 
lowed. How  the  wrath  and  might  of  a  great 
nation  rose  In  a  mighty  torrent  I  How  the 
young  men  of  America,  answerins  the  call  of 
their  country,  tripped  off  to  battle  with  a 
smile  on  their  face,  and  a  song  in  their  heart! 
How  the  men  and  women  In  Industry  and 
labor  and  on  the  farms  of  America,  bent  in 
ceaseless  toll  to  the  task  of  building  the  great- 
est navy  and  the  greatest  army  on  the  face 
d  the  earth! 

As  I  contemplate  and  reflect  on  the  gallan- 
try of  the  American  men  who  bear  arms  in 
this  the  greatest  of  all  conflicts  for  htiman 
freedom,  the  grateful  words  of  Winston 
Chtirchlll  as  he  spoke  of  the  young  men  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  who  bad  just  won  the 
battle  of  the  bllu  over  London,  come  to  mind. 
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"TCev^  la  the  history  at  th«  world,  have  eo 
many  owed  go  much  to  so  trm." 

Oq  a  hundred  battlefields  all  over  the 
worM  th«  valor  of  American  men  and  the 
niffnt  of  American  arms,  taa  carried,  and  la 
carrylcg  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  TtctorT. 
Kuaaolint  baa  been  toppled;  the  cruel  and 
Inhuman  retgn  of  Hitler  is  practically  at  sn 
end;  the  blazing  gun*  of  American  war  ^bips 
aT>d  the  Ore  ot  American  bombs  is  burning 
down  the  cties  cf  the  empire  of  the  Rising 
Sun;  victory  is  near  at  hand.  A  victory  out 
of  which  we  want  nothing  but  peace.  Other 
nations  may  nght  for  territorial  galna;  other 
nations  may  fight  for  positioiu  of  world  in- 
fltience  In  international  trade;  but  America, 
thank  Cod,  fights  not  for  selfish  gam. 

Surely  this  time,  my  friends,  we  will  benefit 
by  the  mlsukes  of  the  past,  surely  this  Ume 
our  feet  will  be  guided  by  the  lamp  of  expe- 
rience, surely  we  will  remember  the  admoni- 
tion given  to  America  by  President  Roosevelt 
In  his  meaaage  to  Congress  on  March  1, 
"There  can  be  no  middle  ground — we  shall 
have  to  take  the  responsibility  for  world 
collaboration,  or  we  shall  have  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  another  world  conflict." 
And  so.  another  great  Democratic  President 
pleads  with  America  to  aivume  its  rightful 
role,  as  a  leader  among  the  nations  of  the 
•arth.  tat  the  perpetuaUon  of  world  peace. 
and  for  tha  elUiUnation  of  cru;l.  murderous 
war.  We  owe  It  to  the  war  w..ary  people  of 
the  world,  to  the  starving  mllliotis  of  Europe 
and  of  Asia,  to  the  fsthers  and  mothers  of 
America,  and  most  of  all  to  the  gallant  men 
and  Women  who  have  foi^ght  and  died  In  this 
war  to  see  that  this  never  happens  again. 

Across  my  desk  come  many  letters  from 
men  in  uniform;  men  fighting  for  the  csuse 
ol  treedom  and  for  peace.  From  a  ycung 
lieutenant,  who  haa  since  been  killed  in 
action,  came  this  statement.  "The  only  thing 
that  I  want  alter  this  war  Is  over  U  to  ste 
that  these  O.  I  kfds  get  the  breaks  they 
daaerve.  They  are  the  best  in  all  the  world, 
and  we  all  know  that  they  are  fighting  for 
the  beat  country  In  tha  world.  I  have  seen 
them  m  battle."  he  wrote.  "1  have  seen 
^~~ttiem  die.  and  if  ever  a  man  has  seen  cour- 
age. I  have.  I  want  to  be  assured  that 
when  this  war  Is  over  our  country  will  take 
Its  rightful  place  in  preserving  the  peace 
that  we  are  going  to  win  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  all  the  people  back  home  are  going  to 
join  us  in  seeing  that  thu  never  happens 
again - 

There  Is  today  pending  before  the  Con- 
KTtm  of  the  United  Sutes  the  first  of  a 
series  of  legislative  measures  providing  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  an 
International  peace  orgsnuation  The 
Houat  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member] 
has  for  many  weeks  been  considering  leg- 
islation known  aa  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
pcaala.  which  has  tor  its  purpose  the  elim- 
ination of  economic  warfare  between  and 
•moog  tha  nations. 

By   and    larfe.    it    appears    that   the   vast 
majority  of  the  people  cf  our  country  favor 
the   adoption   of   Bretton   Woods   propoaais. 
However,  there  are  some  who  are  steeped  in 
laolatlonlam.   who  oppose  this   bill   and   all 
measures  of  world  collaboration — settmg  up 
•a   tha   b*ala   of   their   oppoaltlon    the   fact 
tte  dancer  that  the  United  SUtea  will  lose 
lU  inveatmcct  In  the  stsblllzatlon  fund  and 
In    tha    International    bank,    which    would 
amount  to  eicht  and  three-quarter  billion 
doUars.    WbUe  it  appsars  that  the  Invest- 
ment ttaelf  will  be  sound  from  an  economic 
•tandpotnt.  it  certamly  seems  foolish  to  me 
to  typo—  entry  of  the  United  SUtes  Into 
thla  program  for  world  collaboration  and  for 
tha  parpataathm  of  the  peace,  when  the  war 
In  vhleh  WW  ar«  now  engaged  u  costing  us 
approHaMMy   m   half   billion    per   day     If 
we  WW  to  tell  In  our  efforts  at  world  peace, 
it  la  of  Uttl*  eonaaquauce  aa  to  whether  we 
bav«  prosperity   or  depreealon.   whether   we 
bar*  a  balancad  btidtet  or  an  xmbalanced 
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HON.  MARY 


T.  NORTON 


or  NIW  JCXSET 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  jREPRESENTATms 

FYiday.  Ajiu  27.  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  the  House  tojday  to  place  on  the 
desk  a  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules 
Committee  from  fii^her  consideration 
of  H.  R.  2232.  This  as  no  new  procedure 
for  me  as  chairman  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee.  The  Riiles  Committee  has 
continually  since  19i7,  when  I  made  my 
first  request  to  that  )cdy  as  chairman  of 
the  Labor  Commit  Ue.  refused  to  grant 
rules  to  bring  constructive  labor  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  ti  e  House. 


H.  R  2232  is  a  bill  which  is  strictly  non- 
partisan since  it  is  sponsored  by  aa 
equal  number  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats and  the  members  of  both  parties 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  immediate  ac- 
tion. Since  it  is  Impossible  to  get  action 
from  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am  asking 
a!l  the  Members  of  the  House  to  sign 
this  petition  now.  today,  so  th&t  the 
issue  may  be  discussed  freely  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  disposed  of. 

Li  simple  language  the  bill  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  an- 
cestry. With  the  opening  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  yesterday,  we  have 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  prove  our 
sincerity  to  the  world  by  adopting  this 
bill.  If  we  in  America  do  not  believe  in 
this  doctrine,  our  position  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  would  be  impossible 
to  explain.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  some 
necessary  information  concerning  the 
bill.  There  has  been  so  much  misin- 
formation about  H.  R.  2232  that  we  hope 
the  Members  will  read  this  very  clear 
explanation  of  exactly  what  this  bill  will 
do  and  will  not  do.  I  regret  the  necessity 
of  placing  a  petition  on  the  desk  to 
discharge  the  Rules  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  but  we  con- 
sider It  to  be  very  important  to  get  the 
bill  before  the  House  without  further  de- 
lay. More  than  2  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  Labor  Committee  requested  a 
rule. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS   ABOlTr  H.  1.   2938.  TIIB 
PEXMANEMT  T.  I.  P.  C.  BILL 

1.  Question   What  does  the  hill  provide? 

Answer.  It  forbids  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  creed,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry,  and  creates  a 
permanent  Pair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission to  prevent  such  discrimination. 

2.  Question.  What  groupb  are  forbidden  to 
discriminate  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

Employers  of  six  or  more  persons  whose 
operations  affect  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce; 

Federal  contractors  and  subcontractors 
who  employ  six  or  more  persons; 

Labor  unions  whose  practices  affect  inter- 
state commerce. 

3.  Question  What  tvpes  of  discrimination 
are  forbidden  by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Only  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment or  union  membership.  1.  e..  hiring,  dis- 
charge, wages,  seniority,  transfers,  demotions, 
upgrading,  union  auxiliaries,  etc.  The  bill 
does  not  apply  to  discrimination  In  educa- 
tion, transportation,  recreation,  voting,  or 
places  of  public  accommodation. 

4.  Whet  principal  minority  groups  are  pro- 
tected by  the  bill? 

Answer.  Thirteen  million  Negroes,  5.000.000 
Jews,  20.000000  Catholics.  3,000.000  Ameri- 
cans of  Mexican  or  Hispanic  origin,  11,000,- 
000  persons  of  foreign  birth. 

5.  Question.  How  will  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  b« 
constituted? 

Answer.  It  will  be  a  permanent  salaried 
Commission  of  five  members,  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  corxsent 
of  the  Senate,  for  5-year  terms.  The  size  of 
its  staff  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
money  Congress  appropriates  for  it. 

6.  Question.  How  will  p.  E.  P.  C.  deter- 
mine whether  an  employer  or  union  has  dis- 
criminated? 

Answer.  By  careful  and  thorough  investj- 
K***on  cf  the  complainant's  charge,  the  em- 
ployer's or  union  s  explanation,  and  the  sur- 
rounding Circumstances.  The  burden  of 
proof  will  be  on  the  compla'iann,  uot  the 
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party  accused.  If  F.  E.  P.  C  believe*  the  , 
charge  has  merit,  it  will  seek  to  adjust  It 
by  informal  and  voluntary  meUiods.  Where 
settlement  Is  not  possible.  F.  E.  P.  C.  will 
conduct  a  full  and  fair  hearing  in  which  the 
party  charged  has  the  right  by  counsel  to 
present  his  version  of  the  facts  and  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses.  After  the  hearing,  F.  E. 
p.  C  will  issue  a  decision  and  order,  but  court 
approval  is  necessary  before  the  order  can  be 
enforced.  Its  administrative  procedure  is 
like  I.  C.  C  p.  T.  C,  S.  E.  C.  F.  P.  C.  P.  C.  C. 
and  other  administrative  agencies. 

7.  Question.  How  can  discrimination  be 
proved? 

Answer.  The  acts  or  statements  of  a  party 
charged  are  used  to  prove  discrimination.  In 
many  cases  discrimination  is  flagrant  and 
revealed  by  union  contracts,  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, discriminatory  orders  to  U.  S. 
E.  S..  or  pay-roll  records.  In  other  cases,  an 
employer's  pattern  of  rejections  or  state- 
ments made  by  personnel  officers  often  Indi- 
cate discrimination.  Weak  complaints  will 
be  dismissed  by  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  without  even 
the  necessity  of  a  heariiig. 

8.  Question.  What  penalties  are  provided 
for  violators? 

Answer.  No  criminal  or  civil  penalties. 
P.  E.  P.  C.  may  merely  petition  a  Federal 
court  to  compel  obedience  to  its  orders.  Vio- 
lation of  a  court  decree  is  punishable  as  a 
contempt  of  cotirt.  F.  E.  P.  C.  will  not  be 
able  to  enforce  Its  orders  without  court  ap- 
proval. Government  contracts  may  also  be 
withheld  from  violators.  Willful  interfer- 
ence with  Commission  agents  is,  however, 
made  a  crime. 

9.  Question.  What  Is  the  penalty  when  a 
Government  ofSclal  or  agency  discriminates? 

Answer.  The  F.  E.  P.  C.  may  request  the 
President  to  compel  ot>edience  to  Its  orders 
and  he  may  discharge  any  willful  violator. 

10.  Question.  Does  the  bill  require  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  Negroes,  Jews,  Mexicans,  or 
other  minorities? 

Answer.  No.  An  employer  may  hire  or  re- 
ject anyone  he  pleases,  on  any  basis  and  for 
any  reason,  so  long  as  a  needed  and  quali- 
fied person  is  not  rejected  because  of  his  race, 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

11.  Question.  Does  the  bill  require  an  em- 
ployer to  hire  a  particular  percentage  or 
quota  of  Negroes  or  of  any  other  minority 
group? 

Answer.  Definitely  not.  The  bill  provides 
only  that  employees  shall  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  qualifications.  A  quota  plan 
makes  hiring  dependent  upon  race  and  is, 
therefore,  itself  discriminatory. 

12.  Question.  Will  the  courts  be  able  to  re- 
view the  decisions  of  the  P.  E.  P.  C? 

Answer.  An  employer  or  union  aggrieved 
by  an  F.  E.  P.  C.  order  may  appeal  to  the 
courts.  A  court  will  review  all  questions  of 
law.  On  questions  of  fact,  the  findings  of 
the  F.  E.  P.  C.  will  have  to  be  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  This  is  the  customary 
procedure  for  Judicial  review  of  administra- 
tive agencies  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Orders  against  Federal 
agencies  are  not  subject  to  review. 

13.  Question.  Doee  the  bill  apply  the  State 
or  municipal  emcployees? 

Answer.  No;  nor  does  It  apply  to  any  State 
agency. 

14.  Question.  Does  the  bill  apply  to  retail 
stores  or  domestic  servants? 

Answer.  No.  It  applies  only  to  those  em- 
ployers who  are  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce or  operations  affecting  such  com- 
merce and  who  employ  six  or  more  persons. 

15.  Question.  Are  religious  associations 
subject  to  the  bUl? 

Answer.  No,  because  the  bill  appUes  only 
to  employers  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 

18.  Question.  Will  the  bill  make  possible 
racketeering,  blackmail,  or  groundless  suits? 

Answer.  No;  because  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  will 
dismiss  all  groundless  charges  on   Its  own 


Initiative,  vrithout  formal  proceedings  and 
before  there  is  any  contact  with  the  accused 
employer.  The  present  F.  E.  P.  C.  has  dis- 
missed two-thirds  of  all  the  complaints  filed 
with  It.  F.  E.  P.  C.  thtu  serves  as  a  neces- 
sary safey  valve  for  people  who  fancy  they 
were  discriminated  against. 

17.  Question.  What  guaranties  are  there 
that  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  wUl  not  Itself  be  biased 
and  unfair? 

Answer.  Tne  members  of  the  F.  E.  P.  C. 
win  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  will  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Senate.  That  Is  the 
best  guaranty  of  a  fair-minded  Commission. 
In  addition,  the  orders  of  the  Commission 
need  court  approval  before  they  can  be  en- 
forced by  the  P.  E.  P.  C.  The  Supreme  Court 
requires  a  "fair  hearing"  before  an  admin- 
istrative agency. 

18.  Question.  What  supervision  will  Con- 
gress exercise  over  the  F.  E.  P.  C? 

Answer.  Congress  wlU  pass  upon  Its  an- 
nual request  for  an  appropriation.  Con- 
gress also  may,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
amend  or  cancel  any  regulation  of  the  Com- 
mission. Congress  can  at  any  time  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  an  administrative  agency. 

19.  Question.  Why  should  we  outlaw  dis- 
crimination In  emplo3rment? 

Answer.  It  is  un-American.  It  results  in 
low  Income  for  minority  groups,  thus  limit- 
ing the  market  for  goods  and  employment 
opportunities  generally.  It  leads  to  inter- 
racial conflict.  It  creates  a  supply  of  strike 
breakers.  It  forces  minority  groups  into 
substandard  conditions  of  living,  detrimental 
to  the  community.  It  depresses  wage  levels. 
It  decreases  the  Nation's  capacities  for  war 
of  defense.  It  injures  our  standing  with  the 
United  Nations. 

20.  Question.  Is  there  enough  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  to  Justify  a  Federal  bill? 

Answer.  The  present  F.  E  P.  C.  has  received 
almost  7,000  complaints  since  It  was  created 
in  July  1943.  and  It  has  Jurisdiction  only  over 
war  Industries  or  Government  agencies. 
Many  of  these  complaints  Involve  thousands 
of  workers  or  an  entire  industry.  In  the  last 
4  months  50  different  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  20  States  proposing  the  elimination 
of  discrimination.  This  Indicates  how  wide- 
spread the  problem  is.  Only  one-quarter  of 
P.  B.  P.  C.'s  cases  originated  in  the  South. 

21.  Question.  Is  this  a  new  idea  in  Federal 
legislation? 

Answer.  No.  The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion forbids  discrimination  by  the  Govern- 
ment; this  bill  extends  the  principle  to  em- 
ployers and  trade -unions.  In  the  last  10 
years  Congress  has  enacted  23  laws  which 
forbid  discrimination  in  their  enforcement. 

22.  Question.  Is  the  bill  constitutional? 

Answer.  Certainly.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  repeatedly  condemned  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices.  A  New 
York  law  forbidding  discrimination  by  trade- 
unions  was  recently  upheld  as  constitutional. 

23., Question.  Does  the  bill  prohibit  prej- 
udice? 

Answer.  No.  Prejudice  is  a  state  of  mind. 
The  bill  prevents  discrimination  which  affects 
pay  envelopes.  Discrimination  can  be  elimi- 
nated or  at  least  greatly  reduced  by  a  firm 
national  policy.  An  F.  E.  P.  C.  will  protect 
those  who  do  not  discriminate. 

24.  Question.  Can  the  bill  be  enforced 
effectively? 

Answer.  No  law  ever  receives  100  percent 
obedience,  but  the  great  majority  of  em- 
ployers and  trade-unions  are  law  abiding. 
The  small  minority  will  have  to  conform. 
Even  the  present  F.  E.  P.  C.  without  sanc- 
tions and  with  a  small  staff  have  been  able 
to  stop  a  great  deal  of  discrimination. 

25.  Question.  Does  the  bill  confer  special 
prlvUeges  on  minorities? 

Answer.  No.  It  merely  assures  equality  ol 
opportunity  and  equality  of  treatment.     It 


requires  that  persons  ahall  be  hired  on  tha 
basis  of  their  qualifications  and  not  rejected 
because  of  the  immaterial  fact  of  their  color, 
or  religion,  or  place  of  birth. 

26.  Question.  Why  can't  the  existing  F.  B. 
P.  C.  handle  the  problem? 

Answer.  It  is  a  wartime  agency  without 
power  to  enforce  Its  decisions  and  will  ter- 
minate as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  Today 
more  than  500  cases,  one-fourth  of  the  F  E. 
P.  C.'s  case  load,  are  unadjustable  at  the 
regional  level.  People  will  obey  a  statute 
who  disregard  an  Executive  order.  F.  E.  P.  C.'s 
accomplishments  were  possible  only  because 
of  manpower  ahortages  and  wartime  appeals 
to  patriotism. 

27.  Question.  What  happeiu  to  the  present 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice  If 
the  bill  becomes  a  law? 

Answer.  The  Committee  will  cease  to  exist, 
but  Its  papers,  funds,  and  employees  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  Commission.  The  new 
Commission  could  discharge  any  employee  It 
did  not  want. 

28.  Question.  Does  this  bill  impair  or  con- 
flict with  existing  State  laws? 

Answer.  There  are  no  State  laws  which  re- 
quire or  permit  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. Hence  the  bill  does  not  affect  existing 
State  laws  nor  does  it  invade  States'  rights. 

29.  Question.  Can't  this  problem  be  han- 
dled by  the  States  themselves? 

Answer.  Only  two  States.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  have  comprehensive  laws  for- 
bidding discrimination  in  employment.  Nor 
is  It  likely  that  such  State  laws  will  be  passed 
throughout  the  country.  In  any  event.  Fed- 
eral action  is  more  effective  since  most  large 
employers  or  trade-unions  have  plants  or 
locals  scattered  throughout  the  country  in 
every  State.  Finally,  Federal  employees  can 
be  protected  only  by  a  Federal  F.  E.  P.  C. 
The  Federal  Government  can  most  effectively 
enforce  the  Federal  Constitution. 

30.  Question  Does  this  bill  promote  "so- 
cial equality?" 

Answer.  The  bUl  has  nothing  to  do  with 
personal  or  social  relationships.  It  is  con- 
cerned only  with  equality  of  Job  opportunity. 

31.  Question.  Will  such  a  law  cause  riot* 
or  bloodshed? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  It  will  lessen  the 
danger  of  such  violence  because  orderly  gov- 
ernmental procedure  will  be  substituted  for 
mob  action.  Immediately  after  the  last  war 
there  were  26  major  race  riots.  We  want  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  such  disorder. 

32.  Question.  Can't  this  problem  be  han- 
dled by  education  alone? 

Answer.  No.  Education  Is  desirable,  but 
as  a  supplement,  not  an  alternative,  to  Fed- 
eral legislation.  There  are  always  a  few  em- 
ployers or  \mlons  who  cannot  be  relied  upon 
for  voluntary  cooperation.  Legislation  Itself 
is  a  mcst  effective  form  of  education.  The 
problem  is  so  urgent  it  requires  immediate 
action,  without  waiting  for  the  slow,  uncer- 
tain processes  of  education.  Education  alone 
In  the  last  80  years  has  not  proved  effective. 

33.  Question  Isn't  tlve  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  Negro  fireman's  case 
adequate  to  eliminate  discrimination? 

Answer.  The  decision  In  Sta»te  v.  Louis- 
ville Railroad,  decided  December  18.  1944, 
applies  only  to  discrimination  arising  from 
a  contract  between  an  employer  and  a  labor 
union.  It  leaves  untoiiched  all  the  varying 
forms  of  discrimination  engaged  in  by  em- 
ployers acting  alone  or  by  trade  unions 
acting  alone.  There  are  no  Federal  statutea 
today  which  forbid  racial  or  religious  dU- 
criminatlon   in  employment. 

34.  Question.  Why  shouldn't  the  Federal 
courts  handle  this  problem  instead  of  a  new 
administrative  agency? 

Answer.  An  administrative  agency  Is  nec- 
eaeary — 

<a)  To  prevent  the  flooding  of  courts  and 
the  clogging  of  their  calendars  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  other  work; 
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(b)  To  trrcen  out  worthless  complaints 
vblch  otherwise  would  harass  innocent  em- 
ployers  or  tmiocM.  A  respond<?nt  has  to  de- 
fend erenr  »uit  filed  in  court,  tut  most  ad- 
ministrative a<^nct<>s  dismiss  from  two-thirds 
(o  three-fourths  of  all  charges  submitted; 

<c»  To  protect  the  rights  of  employees 
without  compelling  them  to  hire  their  own 
lawyers; 

td)  To  instire  speedy  sctlon  and  avoid  de- 
lays and  excesalTe  cosu  in  the  courts: 

(•1  To  Insure  uniformity  by  having  one 
•evocy  interpret  the  bUl  instead  of  94  Fed- 
eral district  courts: 

(f>  To  permit  s  cnmmtaslon  of  experts  to 
devote  full  time  to  the  problem: 

(K>  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  criminal  pen- 
alties which  Juries  hesitate  to  Impose. 

33.  Question  Why  doesn't  the  bill  allow 
an  accused  r«i"ty  s  Jury  trtml? 

Answer  The  bill  Imposes  no  rrtmlnal  or 
clvU  penalties  nor  should  It  In  this  type  cf 
lestslatton.  The  only  ssnctlon  the  bill  pro- 
vides Is  a  cease- and -de&Ut  order  Issued  by 
the  T-  I.  P  C  .  carrying  no  penalllea.  A  Jury 
trial  (used  In  criminal  cases  or  private  tults 
to  settle  private  differences)  Is  Inapplicable. 
Society  has  a  stske  In  eliminating  dlacrlml- 
nstlon  and  should  therefore  assume  the  re- 
soonslbllity  and  costs  of  such  enforcement, 
rather  than  leave  It  to  private  parties  to  hire 
their  own  lav;yers  and  enforce  the  national 
policy  Such  enforcement  by  private  suit 
Is  hsphacard-and  means  long-drawn,  compli- 
cated, expensive  litigation. 

99  Question  Does  this  bill  repeal  or  Im- 
pair the  veterans"  laws^ 

Answer.  No.  The  bill  does  not  supersede 
or  conflict  with  veterans"  preference  laws. 
The  bill  forbids  discrimination  only  because 
of  race,  color,  creed.  naUonai  origin,  or  an- 
c^^TTf  It  does  not  forbid  discrimination 
because  of  war  service 

S7  Question.  Who  Introduced  the  bUl? 
Answer  H  R  2233  was  Introduced  by  Mrs. 
NotToi*.  Democrat.  New  Jersey,  chairman  of 
the  Roxise  Labor  Committee,  at  the  request 
of  that  committee  The  bill  la  a  composite 
of  13  different  F  K.  P  C.  bllU  sponsored  by 
the  following  six  Republican  and  six  Demo- 
cratic RepreaentaUvca: 

Republicans  Baldwin  New  York:  Bkndct, 
Ohio;  CLAaoN.  Masaachuaetts;  Disksen.  Ilil- 
noia.    LaFDixsTTB.  Indiana;   Voara.  Ohio. 

Democrau:     Oiswsoiv.     lUinote;     DotJotAa. 

California;   Bon^.  California:   Rook.  M!chl- 

fan;  NoaroM.  New  Jersey:  Powxix.  New  York. 

38.  Question.  Is   there   a  permanent  P.  B. 

P.  C.   bill   pending  in   the  Senate? 

A.  Answer  A  similar  bill  was  Introduced 
toy  the  foilowing  seven  Senators:  Cmav«z. 
Daosocrat.  New  Mexico:  WAcxn.  Etemccrat, 
New  York:  Mtnour.  Democrat.  Montana; 
Do'«'*«T.  Democrat.  California;  Antxiv.  Re- 
publican. Vermont:  LAitoaa.  Republican. 
North  Dakotn;  and  Cappss.  Republican.  Kan- 
saa.  That  bill  has  betn  relerred  to  the  S;nate 
Cootmlttae  on  Education  and  Labor  of  which 
Senator  Mcsut  Is   chairman. 

SB.  Quaatlon.  What  groups  have  appeared 
against  the  bl^? 

Answer.  Not  a  single  person  or  agency  tea- 
tlllsd  against  a  simUar  bUi  at  the  hearings 
held  last  seaalon  by  ibt  Uouac  Labor  Com- 
mittea 

40.  Quastlon.  What  national  groups  are 
■tipportmg  the  biU? 

Answer.  The  foUowing  is  an  incomplete 
llat: 

Alpha  Kappa   Alpha  Sorority. 

Amarlcan      Aaaodation       of      University 


American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
Afflcrtean  Prlends  Service  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
Amarlcan  Jtwlah  Congress. 
American   Unitarian  Aasociation. 


of   Negro   Churches   in 


American  Unitarian   Youth. 

B'nal  BTlth. 

Catholic  Interraclil  Cotmdl. 

Central  ConferenCK  of  American  Rabbis. 

Common    Council    for   American   Unity. 

Congregational  Chlstlan  Churches  (Coun- 
cil for  Social  Action » 

Congress  of  Indxta  trial  Organizations 

D^1U  Sigma  Thet »  Sorority. 

Evangelical  and  R4  formed  Church,  General 
Synod. 

Federal  Council  ofj  the  Churches  of  Christ 
In  America. 

Fraternal   Council 
America. 

Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Bks  of  the  Wor:d. 

International  Brot  lerbood  of  Sleeping  Car 
Porters  (A.  P    of  L.l 

International     L.?<  les    Garment    Workers 
Union  of  America  {A.  P.  of  L. ) 

Iota  Phi  Lambda  iJororlty 

Jewish   Labor   Conimittee 

Jewish  War  Vetera  as  of  the  United  States. 

Leagtie  of  United  I  atin- American  Citiaens. 

M\rch  on  Washing^n  Movement. 

General  Conference. 

Methodist  Ministers'  Union. 

Military  Workers,  .  olnt  Board  (A.  P.  of  L.) 

National  Alliance    ;f  Postal  Employees. 

National  Asaociau4n  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Graduate 
Nurses. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Commun  ty    Relations    Advisory 


of    Christians    and 


Council 

National    Confereti^e 
Jews 

National  Consumeis  League 

National  Council  cf  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  o    Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  o    Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Student  Christian  As- 
sociations. 

NaUonai   Council  lor  a  Permanent  F    B. 
P  C. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federatio'^  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties. 

National  League  oi  Women  Shoppers. 

National  Negro  Insurance  Association. 

National  Urban  LcEigue. 

National  Women's 
America. 

Negro  Newspaper  Piibllshers  Association. 

Post-war  World  Cojncll. 

Presbyterian  Genenl  Assembly. 

S  gma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority. 

Southern  Conferenre  lor  Human  Welfare. 

Southern  Tenant  Fanners  Union. 

on    Just   and    Durable 


Trade  Union  League  of 


fleorew  Congregations. 


SLudy    Conference 
Peace. 

Union  of  Aoaerlcan 

Union  for  Democrs  ic  Action 

UalUd  Council  of  Church  Women. 

UphoUterers  Intern  »tional  Union  of  North 
America  (A.  F.  L  ) 

Women's    Division    of    Christian    Service 
Methodist  Church 

Women's  Division  ojf  the  American  Jewish 
Congress 

Women's  IntematKnal   League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom 

Workers  Defense  Leigue 

Yourg   Mens   Christian    Aaaoclatlon 
tlonai  Board 

Young  Women's  Christian  Assoclstion.  Na- 
tional Board. 

41.  Quesuon.  What 
of  the  bUl? 

Answer.  It  has  beenj reported  out  favorably 
by  the  Hotise  Labor  Cammlttee  by  a  vote  of 
la  to  a.  It  needs  a  rule  from  the  Rules 
Committee  before  the  House  can  consider  it. 
Without  such  permission  it  requires  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  218  RAjreaenuuvea  to  bring 
It  up  for  a  vote. 

Aran.  26,  1945. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTOII 

DQXCATt    rSOM    HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday.  April  27.  1945 

Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Spsaker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
RzcoRO,  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  as 
an  expression  of  the  appreciaticri  gener- 
ally felt  by  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  the 
splendid  service  t)eing  rendered  by  Lt. 
Gan.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  com- 
manding general.  United  States  Army, 
Pacific  Ocean  Areas,  with  headquarters 
in  Honolulu.  I  wish  to  include  in  addi- 
tion the  address  of  General  Richardson 
to  a  joint  session  of  the  legislature  held  in 
commemorating  Army  Day  on  April  6, 
1945.  in  which  the  general  very  elcquent- 
ly  expresses  his  response  to  this  action. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson, 
Jr..  commanding  general.  United  States  Army, 
Pacific  Ocean  areas,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
Imbued  with  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
has  with  rare  good  judgment  administered 
the  office  of  Internal  Security  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii recognize  the  good  fortune  that  is 
theirs  in  having,  in  these  troublesome  times, 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman  of  General  Rich- 
ardson's unusual  qualities  as  commanding 
general  of  the  United  States  Army  In  the  Pa- 
cifl-:  Ocean  areas  with  headquarters  In  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Risolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Twenty-third  Legislature  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hau^ii  {the  Senate  concurring), 
That  the  said  legislature  take  thU  means 
of  recording  its  appreciation  of  Lt.  Gen.  Rob- 
ert C.  Richardson.  Jr..  and  of  the  manner  In 
which  he  has  discharged  all  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  especially  of  the  understanding 
-  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  matters  di- 
rectly affecting  the  dvUian  population  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
cf  these  resolutions  be  delivered  to  Lt.  Gen. 
Robert  C.  Rlcharison.  Jr..  commanding  gen- 
eral. United  Slates  Army,  Pacific  Ocean 
areas. 

The  address  of  General  Richardson  to 
th?  Joint  session  of  the  legislature  on 
April  6.  follows: 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  Hawaii,  it  U  with  profound 
gratitude  that  I  accept  the  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
expreaalng  appreciation  cf  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  discharged  the  duties  of  my 
office,  with  particular  reference  to  my  rela- 
tionships with  the  Civilian  population  of  the 
Territory. 

Probably  never  before  In  our  history  has 
our  Army  been  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  civilUn  community  for  so  long  a  penod 
during  which  difficult  problems  affecting 
both  Army  and  Civilians  had  to  be  faced.  One 
man  alone  could  not  solve  them.  But  with 
the  help  of  many  able  cfflcers  and  enlisted 
men.  and  with  the  wise  counsel  of  many  cit- 
izens of  the  Islands,  solutions  were  found,  al- 
ways in  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  friendly 
cooperaUon, 
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For  my  part.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
Army  as  a  trustee  of  the  people,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  whose  lives  and  property  the  Army 
is  dedicated.  It  Is  by  Its  very  nature  our 
most  democretic  Institution,  as  it  is  a  mosaic 
of  our  thoughts,  our  manners,  and  our  cus- 
toms. The  aim  of  Its  leaders  is  to  maintain 
this  democratic  outlook  and  to  regard  as 
sacred  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people,  al- 
ways on  guard  to  maintain  them  by  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  duty,  by  the  highest 
standards  of  Integrity,  and  by  a  burning  de- 
votion to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

The  great  compliment  which  you  have 
paid  me  I  accept  as  symbolizing  your  con- 
fidence in  the  Army  forces  which  I  command. 
It  makes  me  feel  quite  humble  but  it  will 
ever  serve  as  an  unfailing  inspiration  to  merit 
your  continued  estieem. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


-     HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  27.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer: 

"In  all  this  confusion  it  was  Inevitable 
that  in  some  cases  the  critically  ill  among  the 
freed  laborers  and  (Allied)  war  prisoners 
could  not  be  attended  to;  that  there  were 
some  deaths:  that  in  the  first  days  some 
failed  to  get  food  and  aid  they  needed  from 
their  liberators;  that  thousands  should  never 
make  contact  at  all  with  the  authorities  and 
simply  start  down  the  road  on  their  own; 
and  that  other  thousands  should  range  freely 
through  the  towns,  looting  and  pilfering  at 
will."     (New  York  Herald  Tribune.  April  9.) 

This  Is  another  confirmation  of  tragedy. 
German  war  prisoners — yes,  Germans,  mean- 
ing torturers,  looters,  and  murderers — get 
food,  care,  and  motor  tranEportation  before 
adequate  care  is  given  to  our  liberated  friends 
and  Allies. 

This  Is  the  logical  realization  of  a  failure 
which  many  people.  Including  this  writer, 
have  seen  coming  since  November  1943  when 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  was  established  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Ex-Governor  Herbert  Lehman's  Intentions 
are  above  reproach  Perhaps  It  Is  not  entirely 
his  fault  that  at  Atlantic  City,  the  American, 
British,  and  French  Governments  ganged  up 
to  put  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands 
of  the  Allied  armies,  or  that  the  delegates 
of  governments  able  to  pay  for  what  they  re- 
quire showed  no  enthusiasm  about  letting  a 
genuine  International  organization  admin- 
ister relief  In  their  respective  countries.  The 
fact  remains,  the  Governor  has  given  no  out- 
ward sign  of  fighting  for  his  organization. 

Many  feel  that  the  Governor  has  been 
remiss  about  crganizlug  his  staff,  about  get- 
ting his  people  overseas,  and  about  estimat- 
ing the  size  of  the  Job  with  which  he  is 
charged. 

This  writer  has  taken  some  pains  to  look 
into  the  situation  asking  explanations  both 
of  the  War  Department  and  of  U.  N.  R.  B.  A. 
officials.    This  is  what  he  learned: 

Both  the  Department  and  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 
people  claim  to  be  entirely  aware  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  prcblem  of  looking  after  dis- 
placed Allies  in  Germany.  The  original  Idea 
was  the  Army  would  do  the  Job  while  the 
fighllng  was  still  In  progress  and  then  turn 
It  over  to  U.  N.  R.  R.  A. 


This  first  plan  was  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
would  t)e  relatively  abrupt.  What  was  not 
foreseen  was  a  gradual  invasion  of  Germany 
or  gradual  liberation  of  displaced  persons 
while  fighting  was  actuall"  continuing,  and 
a  corresponding  necessity  of  simultaneously 
fighting  and  looking  after  our  friends. 

When  the  Germans  failed  to  surrender 
last  fall,  everything  had  to  be  changed.  Ac- 
coirdlngly.  last  November  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  Army  Civil  Affairs  (G5)  and 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  As  this  document  Is  marked 
"restricted"  for  "eecurity  reasons"  (believe 
It  or  not),  only  the  gist  can  be  given  here. 
Responsibility  for  looking  after  displaced 
persons  while  the  fighting  was  going  on  and 
for  an  undetermined  period  thereafter  re- 
mained with  the  Army.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  agreed 
to  cooperate  In  a  sort  of  subordinate  position. 
Meanwhile,  the  Increased  transportation 
demands  made  upon  the  fighting  forces  by 
the  German  failure  to  quit  prevented  the 
stockpiling  of  food  for  the  displaced.  It  also 
caused  the  Army  demigods .  to  decide  that 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  teams  for  dealing  with  these 
people  should  not  be  brought  to  Europe  until 
required.  These  teams  are  40-p8rcent  Ameri- 
cans and  British.  60-percent  Continental  Eu- 
ropeans. In  fact,  G5  requirements  loomed 
so  small  in  the  Army  priorities  book  that  a 
school  for  French  AMG's,  set  up  In  northern 
France  to  train  French  officers  to  cooperate 
with  American  AMG's  in  Germany,  had  to  l>e 
disbanded  because  the  Army  refused  to  allo- 
cate the  necessary  food. 

The  rest  was  inevitable.  Our  armies  began 
liberating  increasing  numbers  of  Allied  pris- 
oners and  slave  workers.  Army  Civil  Affairs 
lacked  the  sufficient  personnel  for  loolting 
after  them  all.  Where  was  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.? 
Mostly  back  in  the  United  States  where  It 
had  been  kept  by  the  Army  demigods — or  stiU 
unrecruited. 

Now,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  sent  over  and 
recruited.  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  teams  of  13  persons 
are  going  into  action.  When  they  all  arrive, 
our  liberated  allies  will  be  adequately  looked 
after — unless  they  have  already  moved  on 
Into  other  regions,  or  died  of  malnutrition. 
The  fault— if  any?  Figure  it  out  yourself. 
This  writer  believes  that  U.  N.  R.  R  A.'s  per- 
formance will  be  unfavorably  compared  with 
the  performance  of  Herbert  Hoover  and  a 
volunteer  American  organization  after  the 
last  war.  America's  prestige  In  Europe  will 
fall  precisely  at  a  moment  when  we  most 
need  It  to  be  high. 


Black  Hills  Suited  for  World  CapiUl 


quately  presented  at  San  Francisco.  In  his 
campaign  he  will  undertake  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  South  DakoU's  Washington  dele- 
gation And  others. 

At  first  thought,  the  suggestion  may  seem 
presumptuous.  But  why?  What  do  other 
places  have  that  we  don't  have?  And  what 
do  we  have  that  they  don't? 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  site  must  be  In 
some  historical  place.  Certainly  it  need  not 
be  In  Europe. 

In  truth,  the  Black  Hills  ere  as  weU  suited 
as  any  place  with  some  definite  advantages 
over  many.  They  possess  a  rugged  beauty 
matched  in  few  sections  of  the  world.  The 
climate  Is  ideal  with  no  period  during  the 
summer  when  it  becomes  uncomfortably 
warm.  The  mountains  soften  the  winter 
winds.  The  average  elevations  in  the  hllla 
are  above  the  mosquito  line. 

Situated  in  the  Black  Hills  also  Is  the 
vrorld's  most  remarkable  memorial  to  the  in- 
dependence of  man — the  Rushmore  memo- 
rial. 

Distance  isn't  of  particular  Importance  any 
more  with  the  airplane  assuring  fast  trans- 
portation throughout  the  world. 

In  the  Black  Hills  a  new  peace  city  can  be 
erected — a  city  dedicated  to  the  business  of 
world  government  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  harmony  with  thes^  objectives  as  Its 
exclusive  function. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtJTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  April  27,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  Dak.>  Argus 
Leader: 

BLACK  Hnxa  stnTED  rom  world  capital 

It  was  recently  suggested  in  a  statement 
from  Washington  by  Congressman  Kahl 
MtmDT,  of  South  Dakota,  that  the  Black  HUls 
would  be  a  suitable  and  attractive  site  tot 
the  headquarters  of  the  post-war  world  or- 
ganization. 

Now  comes  Gov.  M.  Q.  Sharpe  with  an  em- 
phatic endorsement  of  the  proposal  coupled 
with  a  desire  to  see  that  the  proposal  is  ade- 


Dedication  of  Fifth  Marine  Division 
Cemetery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  April  27.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  the  following  which  appeared 
in  the  Living  Church  of  April  15, 1945: 

rWO  JIMA 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  services  I  have 
ever  seen  was  the  dedication  of  the  Fifth 
Marine  Division  cemetery  on  Iwo  Jima.  Here, 
at  the  edge  of  the  airfield  for  which  they 
fought  and  died,  lie  the  bodies  of  brave  young 
Americans — young  men  In  their  teens,  for 
the  most  part — who  died  on  this  Inhospitable 
foreign  soU  to  keep  our  cotmtry  free.  The 
dedication  was  conducted  by  chaplains  of  the 
Roman  Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jewish 
faiths,  and  was  followed  later  In  the  day  by 
separate  memorial  services.  At  the  com- 
bined dedication,  the  following  address  was 
given  by  the  division's  Jewish  chaplain.  Bo- 
land  B.  Glttelsohn: 

"This  l8  perhaps  the  grimmest,  and  surely 
the  holiest  task  we  have  faced  since  D-day. 
Here  before  us  lie  the  bodies  of  comrades  and 
friends.  Men  who  until  yesterday  or  last 
week  laughed  with  us.  Joked  with  us.  trained 
with  us.  Men  who  were  on  the  same  shipa 
with  us.  and  went  over  the  side  with  us  as 
we  prepared  to  hit  the  beaches  of  this  Island. 
Men  who  fought  with  us  and  feared  with  us. 
Somewhere  in  this  plot  of  groimd  there  may 
lie  the  man  who  could  have  discovered  the 
cure  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  these  Christian 
crosses,  or  beneath  a  Jewish  Star  of  David, 
there  may  rest  now  a  mfin  who  was  destined 
to  be  a  great  prophet,  to  find  the  way,  per- 
haps, for  all  to  live  In  plenty,  with  poverty 
and  hardship  for  none.  Now  they  lie  here 
silently  In  this  sacred  soil,  and  we  gather 
to  consecrate  this  earth  In  their  memory. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  do  to.    Some  of  us  have 
buried   our   closest   friends   here.    We   saw 
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th«w  men  killed  before  our  very  eye*.  Any 
on*  c(  ua  migM  have  died  In  their  ptacM. 
Indeed,  eome  of  ua  are  altve  &nd  brMtbing 
at  th;«  Tery  mcment  only  becauw  men  who 
lie  here  beneath  us  bad  the  courac*  and 
•trength  to  give  their  Uvea  for  otjra.  To 
apeak  in  memory  cf  auch  men  aa  theae  la  not 
ea«y  Of  them  too  can  It  l>e  aald  wtth  utter 
truth.  'The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  aay  here.  It  can  nerer 
forget  what  they  did  here.' 

*1»o.  our  poor  power  of  speech  can  add 
BOthlBf  to  what  theae  men  and  the  other 
daad  of  our  dJvlalon  who  are  not  here  have 
alnrady  done.  AH  that  we  even  hope  to  do 
Is  fDllow  their  example.  To  ahow  the  same 
selQess  cmirajce  In  peace  that  they  did  In  war. 
To  twear  that  by  the  p-ace  of  Ood  and  ths 
«tubt)orn  ttr*ngth  and  power  of  human  will, 
their  sona  and  oura  shall  nerer  suffer  these 
palna  again  The?e  men  have  done  their 
Job  well  They  have  paid  the  ghastly  price 
of  freedom.  If  that  freedom  be  once  again 
lo«t.  aa  »t  waa  after  the  last  war.  the  un- 
forgl'^able  blame  will  be  ours,  not  theirs. 
So  It  la  we.  the  living,  who  are  here  to  be 
dedtcate<l  and  consecrated. 

"We  dedicate  oun>elve3.  first,  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace  the  way  they  fought  and  are 
buried  In  this  war.  Here  Ue  men  who  loved 
America  because  their  ancestors  generauons 
a«o  helped  In  her  founding,  and  other  men 
who  loved  her  with  equal  paaaion  because 
they  themsetvea  or  their  own  fathara  escaped 
from  oppression  to  her  bleaaed  abcras.  Bare 
II*  oOcers  and  men,  Negroea  and  whites. 
rteh  men  and  poor — together.  Here  are 
Protestrtnta.  Cathollca.  and  Jew»— together. 
Here  no  man  prefers  another  t>ecatiae  of  his 
foJth  or  deeplaes  him  becau^  of  hts  color. 
Here  there  are  no  quotas  of  how  many  from 
each  group  are  admitted  or  allowed.  Among 
these  men  there  la  no  dl«crlmliiatiOB.  No 
prejudice-^  No  hatred  Theirs  la  the  high- 
est  and  purest  democracy. 

"Any  man  among  us.  the  living,  who  falls 
to  understand  that  will  thereby  betray  tboe* 
who  lie  here  dead.  Whoever  of  us  lifts  bis 
hand  in  hate  against  a  brother,  or  thlnka 
himself  fuparii^r  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
in  the  minority,  makca  of  tbia  ceremony 
and  of  the  bloody  aacrlflce  It  commemorates 
an  empty,  hollow  mockery.  To  this.  then,  as 
our  solemn,  sacred  duly,  do  we.  the  living. 
DOW  dedicate  ouraeirea;  to  the  right  of 
Protesianu.  Cathollca.  and  Jews,  of  white 
men  attd  Nefrroes  alike,  to  enjoy  the  democ- 
racy for  wh.ch  all  of  them  have  here  paid 
the  price. 

"To  one  thing  more  do  we  ooneatran  our- 
selves In  memory  nf  thoee  who  sleep  benesth 
these  cras»4>«  and  stars.  We  shall  not  fool- 
Uhly  supptKe.  as  did  the  last  generation  of 
Americt  s  Aghtlng  men.  that  victory  on  the 
batUefield  will  automatically  guarantee  the 
trtumph  of  democracy  at  home.  This  war. 
wtth  all  tu  fri«haul  heartache  and  suffer- 
in|.  i»  but  the  beginning  of  our  gHMratioa's 
struggle  fvir  denuxrracy  When  the  last  battle 
has  been  won.  there  will  be  thoee  at  borne. 
aa  there  were  last  time,  who  will  want  tas  to 
turn  our  backs  in  seiOah  isolation  on  the 
rest  of  orfaniard  humanity,  and  thus  to 
•abotace  the  very  peace  for  which  we  fifht. 
We  promlac  you  who  Ue  here:  We  will  not  do 
that!  We  will  join  hands  wtth  Britam. 
China.  Ruaala— in  peace,  even  as  we  have  in 
war.  to  build  the  kind  of  world  for  which 
you  died. 

"When  the  last  shot  has  been  fired.  tb«t« 
will  still  be  thoee  whoee  eyee  are  turned 
backward,  not  forward,  who  will  be  satisfied 
wtlh  thoee  wide  eitremes  of  poverty  and 
wealth  m  which  the  seeds  of  another  war 
can  breed.  We  promise  you.  our  departed 
comrades,  this,  too.  we  will  not  permit. 
Thla  war  has  been  fought  by  the  common 
man;  tU  fruits  of  peace  must  be  enjoyed  by 
the  coou&cn  man.  We  promise,  by  all  that 
li  aaued  and  boly.  that  your  aona — tha  aona 
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of  miners  and  mllUrs.  the  aona  of  farmers 
and  workers,  will  Inherit  from  your  death 
the  right  to  a  llvl|ig  that  la  decent  and 
aactire. 

"When  the  final  croes  has  been  placed  In 
the  last  cemetery,  once  again  there  will  be 


thoee  to  whom  profit 
peace,  who  will  insist 


EXTENSION 


HON.  JOSEPH 

DEUrCATC 

IN  THI  HOUSE 


Ol' 


Friday.  A  ml  27 
Mr.    PARRINaiioN. 


Is  more  Important  than 
with  the  voice  of  sweet 
jnableness  and  appeasement  that  It  la 
better  to  trade  with  Lhe  enemies  of  mankind 
than,  by  crushing  tlem.  to  loee  their  profit. 
To  you  who  sleep  h^re  silently,  we  give  our 
promise:  we  will  nut  listen.  We  will  not 
forget  that  some  of  rou  were  burnt  with  oil 
that  came  from  Am  frican  wells,  that  many 
of  you  were  killed  ty  ahells  fashioned  from 
American  steel.  We  f>romlse  that  when  once 
again  men  seek  pro  It  at  your  expense,  we 
shall  remember  hcn>  you  looked  when  we 
placed  you  reverently,  lovingly,  in  the 
ground 

"Thus  do  we  mem  ^rlallzc  those  who.  hav- 
ing ceased  living  witij  us.  now  live  within  us 
Thus  do  we  consecn  te  ourselves,  the  living 
to  carry  on  the  striggle  they  b-gan.  Too 
much  blood  has  gon(  i  into  this  soil  for  us  to 

'" '  To)  much  pain  and  beart- 

Bed  the  earth  on  which  we 
stand.  We  here  soU  mnly  swear:  This  shall 
not  be  In  vain  Out  of  tliis.  and  from  the 
suffering  and  sorroir  of  tbose  who  mourn 
IwromlBe— the  birth  of  a 
I  of  men  everywhere. 


this,  will  come — we 
new  freedom  tor  the 
Amen." 

CtlTTOati  P.  MOCEBOtrSB. 


The  Pac  ific  Isbnds 
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or 


R.  FARRINGTQN 

moM  Hswan 
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Mr.    Speaker, 

utider  leave  to  txUnd  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRO.  I  Include  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  boarjl  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commjerce  of  Honolulu: 

Whereas  the  islanc  s  in  the  Paclffc  Ocean 
nor*  I  of  the  Equatoi  formerly  mandated  to 
Japan  by  the  Leagu  t  of  Nations  were  de- 
clared by  Japan  In  t  M  jmJt  1034.  upon  her 
wi  idrawal  from  ths  LMffue  of  Nations,  to 
be  the  sole  propeny  of  Japan,  and  she  an- 
nounced that  she  would  hold  the  islands 
against  the  world  as  in  integral  part  of  the 
Japanese  Kmpire;  am 

Whereas  these  isla  ids  were  thereafter  ro 
held  by  Japan  and  vere  Incorporated  Into 
the  Japanese  Kmpln  as  lui  Integral  part 
thereof  and  were  forti  led  and  armed  m  such 
manner  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  aame  a  continue]  threat  to  peace  and 
security  in  the  Pac  iff  :  Ocean  area  and  spe- 
clCcally  a  threat  to  1he  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  SUtes  jf  America;  and 

Whereas  the  League  of  Nations  was  wholly 
without  power  to  prevent  Japan  from  taking, 
owning,  holding  for  luelf.  and  fortlfyuig 
said  Islands  as  an  lnt<^gral  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese Empire  and  fron  using  said  Islands  as 
so  fortified  and  armed  In  connection  with 
acu  of  unwarranted  kggreselon  against  the 
Uuited  State*  of  Amei  lea  and  as  bases  from 
which  to  conduct  wa^  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area  and  specifically  ftom  which  to  conduct 
war  against  the  UnitM  Ststcs  of  America 
and 

Whereas  in  order  t<^  protect  Itself  and  to 
bring  to  a  victorious  e^d  the  war  commenced 
by    the    unwarranted    aggression    of    Japan 


against  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
of  America  has  of  necessity  seized  and  cap- 
tured certain  of  these  Islands  and  of  neces- 
sity will  seize  and  capture  the  rest  of  said 
islands,  all  necessitating  greut  loss  of  the 
lives  of  and  of  grievous  Injuries  to  thousands 
of  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  Insure  peace  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area  and  specifically  In  order 
to  Insure  peace  to  the  United  States  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area,  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  the  proper  nation  to  acquire,  own. 
hold,  and  use  said  Islands  as  possessions  or 
otherwise  as  It  In  Its  sovereign  right  may 
hereafter  determine  from  time  to  time:  New, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu  respect- 
fully request  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica declare  that  the  Marshall  Islands,  the 
east  Caroline  Islands,  the  west  Caroline 
Islands,  the  Palau  (Pelew)  Islands.  Yap 
Islands,  Marianas  Islands.  Volcano  Islands. 
Bonln  Islands.  Marcus  Island,  and  any  and 
all  other  Islands,  reefs,  or  places  formerly 
mandated  to  Japan  north  of  the  Equator  are 
by  right  of  conquest  Irrevocably  the  property 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
the  United  States  of  America  establish  its 
sovereignty  over  the  Japanese  mandated 
Islands  and  other  reefs  or  places  in  the 
Pacific  north  of  the  Equator  originally  In- 
cluded in  said  mandate:  and  that  the  stra- 
tegic bases  for  defense  In  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area  there  existing,  and  the  natural  resources 
thereof  may  be  developed,  used.  held,  and 
enjoyed  under  civil  administration  fcr  the 
purpose  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  of  keeping  peace  In  the  Pacific  area,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  native  Inhabitants  of  the 
Islands,  and  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  ynited  States  as  a  whole:  and 

Rfsolwd.  That  copies  of  thU  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  cf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  also  that 
a  copy  l>e  presented  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  on  April  26.  1945.  and  to  the  vari- 
ous charat>ers  of  commerce  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


Cripples  Can  Make  Good  When  Gif  en  a 
Fair  Bre&k 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  nCNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  27.  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro.  I  wish  to  insert  a 
column  from  PM  of  April  9.  1945,  by 
Mr.  Albert  Deutsch  entitled  "Cripples 
Can  Make  Good  When  Given  a  Fair 
Break" 

The  examples  of  men  and  women  who 
have  risen  above  their  handicaps  and 
attained  successful  lives  and  made  con- 
tributions of  great  value  to  society  are 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  are  burdened 
with  handicaps  and  to  those  of  us  who 
are  more  fortunate  as  well.  I  am  sure 
they  encourage  all  of  us  to  strive  to  cre- 
ate and  maintain  In  this  country  an 
opportunity  for  the  "fair  break"  for  our 
disabled  veterans,  our  injured  war  work- 
ers, our  handicapped  children,  and  for 
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every  man  and  woman  in  the  Nation 
who  suffers  misfortune  toti  great  to  be 
borne  alone: 

CEIFFLKS    CAN   MAKI   COCO   WHX:^   CnnCN    A   TAJM 
BKXAK 

(By  Albert  Deutscli) , 

One  welcome  byproduct  of  \Vorld  War  No. 
2  Is  the  break  It  gave  to  the  ph^-slcally  handi- 
capped. The  manpower  8ho)tage  brought 
large  numbers  of  them  Into  gdnful  Jobs  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  great  najorlty  have 
made  good.  Employers  are  slmost  unani- 
mous In  their  high  praise  of  the  working 
capacity  of  "cripples"  who  formerly  were  re- 
garded as  unemployable  and  wore  widely  dis- 
criminated against  in  Industry. 

A  recent  Nation-wide  survey  Indicated 
that  there  are  some  25,00O.0OC  handicapped 
people  m  the  United  States  of  America, 
about  a  tenth  of  them  with  handicaps  seri- 
ous enough  to  raise  a  Job  problem.  The  bat- 
tle casualltles  of  this  war  will  add  consid- 
erably to  this  army  of  the  ph}8ically  handi- 
capped. 

Will  the  prejudice  against  employing  han- 
dicapped people  be  revived  after  the  war? 
A  tragic  situation  of  large  dimensions  would 
ensue  if  the  scores  of  thousa  ids  who  have 
finally  found  some  contentmimt  in  having 
their  usefulness  recognized  should  again  be 
sentenced  to  enforced  and  unl.appy  Idleness. 

Many  great  men  and  womon  have  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  handl:apped.  Con- 
sider this  partial  list: 

Julius  Caesar  was  an  epUept  c.  Beethoven 
was  deaf.  So  was  Thomas  A.  Ecilson.  The  in- 
ventive genius  of  electricity.  Ctarles  P.  Steln- 
metz.  was  a  hunchback. 

Among  the  great  poets  of  the  ages,  John 
Milton  was  blind.  Lord  Byron  had  a  club- 
foot, and  Helnrlch  Heine  was  n.lsshapen  with 
a  curved  spine.  Helen  Keller  licked  the  twin 
handicaps  of  deaf-mutism  end  bllndnees. 
One-armed  Admiral  Nelson  ^^on  the  gi«at 
naval  victory  of  Trafalgar. 

President  Roosevelt  is  probably  the  out- 
standing example  among  cont«  mporary  crip- 
ples who  made  good.  The  screen  star,  Her- 
bert Marshall,  wean  an  artiaclal  limb  in 
place  of  the  leg  he  lost  In  World  War  No.  1. 
The  phenomenal  Negro  tap  dat.cer,  "Peg  Leg" 
Bates.  Is  likewise  an  amputee.  The  late 
Chick  Webb  flrst-rank  band  Irummer,  was 
a  hunchback. 

In  the  world  of  iports  there  Is  one-armed 
Pete  Gray,  of  the*St.  Louis  Drowns.  (The 
first  one-armed  major  leaguer.  Hugh  Dally, 
of  Chicago,  atruck  out  10  men  in  a  9-lnnlng 
game  back  In  the  1880'b.)  Ferdinand  Barko- 
Tich,  captain  of  the  Pennsylvania  University 
wrestling  team  and  an  A.  A.  ^.  champ,  has 
won  83  wrestling  Imuta  and  lost  only  5.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he's  been  almost  totally 
blind  since  high-school  days. 

Gonzaio  Romero,  soccer  sta:'  who  loet  hU 
right  arm  In  a  cement-mixer  a:cldent  3  years 
ago.  made  a  brilliant  comebaci:  and  has  Just 
been  re-slgr.ed  up  by  the  Brooklyn  Hlspanos, 
of  the  American  Soccer  League  pro  circuit. 
The  late  Harry  Qreb,  once  world's  middle- 
weight champ,  was  blind  In  one  eye  during 
the  last  6  years  of  his  boxing  career.  Ernest 
Jones  became  a  star  golf  pro  after  losing  his 
leg  In  World  War  No.  1.  Arthur  Kidder,  of 
the  National  Ski  Patrol,  skis  on  his  one  leg 
with  the  best  of  them.  Nancy  Merkl, 
stricken  with  Infantile  paralyiU  at  the  age 
of  eight.  t)ecame  a  star  swimmer. 

The  disabled  can  make  goo<l.  If  given  the 
chance.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. Federal  Security  Agency,  operating 
under  the  terms  of  the  Bardiin-La  FoUette 
Act,  cooperates  with  State  agmcles  In  pro- 
viding that  chance  to  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration conducts  a  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  nlsableo  veterans.  Both  Federal 
activities  deserve  fullest  public  support,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  employing  groups. 


San  FraadsM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHTTsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  27.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  25,  1945: 

SAN  niANCISCO 

When  Germany  was  poised  on  the  edge  ot 
the  Channel,  ready  to  strike  and  overwhelm 
the  British  Isles,  England  did  not  despair. 
Against  the  greatest  military  machine  ever 
forged,  England,  through  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  applying  his  doctrines  of  blood, 
sweat  and  tears,  shouting  defiantly  that  he 
would  fight  on  In  the  hills  and  In  the  hedge- 
rows, never  gave  up. 

When  Germany  suddenly  poured  her  might 
over  the  Russian  borders,  sweeping  ahead  of 
her  the  vaunted  armies  of  the  Soviets,  over- 
coming cities  and  towns  as  the  hurricane 
mows  down  the  forest,  Russia,  through  Pre- 
mier Stalin,  retreating,  yet  not  surrendering, 
applying  the  scorched  earth  policy  to  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  czars  and  the  new 
monuments  of  the  people's  regime,  never  lost 
faith  In  the  ultimate  outcome. 

When  the  red  Sunday  came  In  turn  to 
America,  as  the  Japs  battered  Pearl  Harbor 
and  sank  our  capital  fighters  In  a  galling, 
treacherous  attack,  Americans  did  not  hesi- 
tate. Even  as  the  bombs  were  falling,  fight- 
ing ships  In  that  famed  harbor  which  had 
escaped  hurt,  sped  out  to  sea  and  began  the 
long  hunt  which  finds  our  forces  today  poUed 
on  Okinawa,  heading  up  for  the  greatest  bat- 
tle of  aU. 

Indlvldtially  and  then  Jointly,  aa  one 
fighting  unit  and  allies,  we,  the  Big  Three, 
never  for  a  moment  faltered,  never  lost  hope, 
never  were  dejected  or  downcast.  We  were 
sure,  fighter*  as  well  aa  civilians,  that  eventu- 
ally, thottgb  the  way  would  be  long  and  the 
cost  would  be  great,  we  would  win  the  final 
victory.  Today,  in  proof  of  our  confidence, 
Berlin  burns  and  Tokyo  burns. 

But  wa  were  oIom  to  defeat.  It  aeems  a 
long  time  ago  wban  Inffland  waa  contemplate 
ing  moving  ita  government  to  Canada.  It 
■eems  a  long  time  ago  when  Russia's  hopes 
of  survival  hung  for  a  week  In  the  precarious 
balance  at  Stalingrad.  It  seems  a  long  time 
aso  when  our  western  shore  lacked  protec- 
tion and  the  Japs,  If  they  had  been  bolder, 
might  have  landed  In  the  United  SUtes  Itself, 
But  we  never,  Individually  or  collectively, 
gave  up. 

Today,  as  the  Conference  which  marks  an- 
other mighty  milestone  In  mankind's  long, 
bitter  march  to  the  kind  of  peace  that  wiU 
outlaw  war  forever  begins,  have  we  the  same 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  this,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  war  objectives,  can  and  will  be 
achieved?  Have  we  the  same  confidence,  the 
same  determination,  the  same  courage,  the 
same  faith  and  the  same  unquestioning  be- 
lief that  out  of  this,  the  greatest  parliament 
of  man,  is  certain  to  be  evolved  the  machin- 
ery for  outmodlng  was  and  making  it  ab- 
horrent for  all  time  to  come? 

Or  is  there  another  spirit  abroad,  a  spirit 
of  hope,  prayer,  and  brave  fervor  for  success, 
which  Is  nevertheless  underlined  In  the  minds 
of  some  who  never  doubted  the  martial  vic- 
tory, with  foreboding,  a  touch  of  fear,  a 
shadow  of  doubt  and  a  feeling  that  It  la 
asking  too  much  for  all  peace-loving  nations 
to  put  aside  their  self-Interests  and  combine 
to  keep  the  world  from  plunging  at  a  later 


date  Into  a  third  World  War  which  will  poa- 
Itlvely  wreck  clvUizatlou? 

Whoever  has  such  a  spirit  let  him  put  It 
out  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Let  us  look 
forward  to  San  Francisco  today  with  confi- 
dence and  surety.  Let  us  look  and  listen, 
and  withhold  our  Judgments.  Let  us  not. 
we  who  waited  long,  dark  years  for  victory 
on  the  battlefield,  expect  It  at  the  peace 
Conference  overnight.  Three  big  nations, 
working  with  one  objective,  won  the  war. 
Some  46  nations,  with  varying  problems,  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  peace.  Let  us  be 
patient,  let  us  be  hopeful  and  let  us  l>e  con- 
fident that  the  common  goa'  can  be  reached 
now  or  in  time,  because  it  must  be  reached 
and  will  be  reached. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARFS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

■  or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  27.  1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  a  recent  visit  to  my 
home  city  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  I  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  meeting  thore 
with  representatives  of  the  American  Le- 
gion and  educational  and  flnancial  In- 
stitutions in  the  interest  of  the  veterans 
of  this  war.  This  group  gave  particular 
thought  to  the  problem  of  effecting  im- 
provements in  Public  Law  346.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  and  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  act,  popularly  known  as  the 
G.  I.  bill  of  rights. 

These  very  earnest  and  able  gentle- 
men who  met  on  this  occasion  to  study 
the  particular  educational  and  financial 
problems  of  returning  service  men  and 
women  are  themselves  veterans  of  the 
Pirst  World  War,  with  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience In  vct4.rans'  affairs  and  a  deep 
sincerity  of  interest  In  veterans'  welfare. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  group 
are  based  upon  actual  experience  In  the 
brief  period  since  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  346,  and  are.  I  believe,  entirely 
sound  and  practicable.  I  offer  the  re- 
ports and  recommendations  of  this  meet- 
ing as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  and 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
them  carefully.  I  ask  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  to  make 
this  material  a  part  of  Its  records,  and 
to  consider  these  recommendations  care- 
fully as  additional  legislation  Is  formu- 
lated: 

KoKOMO,  Ind.,  April  3.  194S. 

The  following  Is  a  narrative  statement  of 
the  proceedings  and  comments  made  at  the 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  American 
Legion,  educational  units,  and  banking  and 
loan  associations  of  the  State  of  Indiana  at 
the  American  Legion  home,  Tuesday,  AprU 
3.  beginning  at  10  a.  m. 

Present:  Oscar  R.  Brown,  State  service  of- 
ficer, American  Legion,  Indianapolis;  F.  B. 
Bourland,  special  representative.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Chicago):  Ivan  E.  Cooprlder,  sec- 
retary. Savings  ii  Loan  League  of  Indiana,  716 
Union  'ntle  Building.  Indianapolis;  Fred  T. 
Green,  president.  Federal- Home  Loan  Bank. 
Indianapolis;  George  E.  Hayes,  president.  First 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association,  Marlon; 
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ai«n  R  HUlu.  Kokomo.  John  P  HoehbalUr. 
Butldtnf  *  Loan  AMociatlon.  Ldcansport:  H. 
It.  Holctom,  Mrvic*  nOicrr,  Q*or%m  H.  Hocken 
Fast.  No.  117.  Andcnon:  Rotwrt  U.  Born.  ■•• 
kistant  to  dean  of  men.  Purdue  Unlveritty; 
A  H  (Art)  Kdlma.  Andertun:  Curtla  McCain, 
•ecreuu-y.  Building  &  lx>«n  AAM>ctatton.  Del- 
ptit.  Pr>nk  Mccarty.  Pirat  Prderal  8«vmii.<i  * 
Lo«n  Aaauctation.  K'lkotno.  Claude  W  McCoy, 
adjutant.  American  legion  Poat.  No.  a.  Ko- 
kntao;  B  M.  Mattbevs.  Union  Bank  h  Truat 
Co  .  Kokomo:  B  D  Mitchell,  r-realdent.  Union 
Bank  &  Truat  Co  .  Kokoiro.  W.  P.  Parse.  Parm 
Ixsmn  AdTteory  Committee.  Kokomo.  Harold 
D  Powrll.  VeteiaW  Adminlilralion  Hospital. 
M«  West  Plrat  Street.  Marlon;  O  L.  Tharp, 
Pet>plea  Bank.  Pnriland.  Ind.;  Maurice  Tull. 
Kokomo  Tribune.  Kokomo:  William  W  Work- 
man, aenrlce  oAow.  ABMrl«ao  Legion  Poat. 
No    6.  Kokomo 

William  W.  Workman,  aervtce  officer.  Amer- 
lean  Legion  Poat.  No  8.  Kokomo.  prealdcd. 
and  itatcfi  thni  the  purprjse  of  the  meeting 
wa*  to  dlacuaa  the  two  sections  of  the  law 
regarding  educaUon  and  Irans  and  to  reach 
coricluajons  a^  to  recommendation*  which 
were  to  be  aeot  to  Hon.  Pnum  R.  HASxtm. 
CungreMman  from  the  Plfth  District,  for 
■ticb  change*  and  amendmeuu  in  the  taw 
that  would  make  it  more  readable,  under- 
standable, and  workable:  that  now  la  the 
time  to  correct  whatever  miatakes  are  in  the 
bill  ao  that  our  reiuming  veterans  may  be 
abi«  to  get  full  benent  of  Ita  provisions. 

Mr.  Workman  stated  that  Dr.  Wright,  of 
Indiana  UnlTcrsity.  waa  unable  to  be  present 
but  had  acnt  his  recommendations  and  ideas 
aa  to  what  h«  thinks  u  wnnig  with  the  bill 
and  the  changes  he  would  recommend 

Mr  Rcbcrt  Home  was  present  from  Pur- 
due University  Mr  Workman  naked  him  to 
•xplaln  the  worklnjrs  of  the  bill  as  far  as  It 
coDcerocd  Purdue  University  and  the  contact 
be  had  with  it 

Til*  Vetcrana'  Administration  has  cooper- 
ated with  Purdue  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional provUions  of  the  bill.  However,  aume 
States  lack  over-all  unity  as  far  as  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  Is  concerned.  There 
ahould  be  some  clarification  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  interpretation  by  the  differ- 
ent States  Example:  one  boy  may  have  a 
service-connected  disability  but  with  Uas 
than  90  days"  service.  The  O.  I.  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  man  may  receive  the  educa- 
tional benefits  unless  he  was  in  service  in 
the  armed  forces  at  least  90  days.  and.  sec- 
ondly, that  his  education  must  have  been 
tatarruptcd  by  his  service  or  otherwLEe  inter- 
fsrsd  with,  and  tlUrdly.  that  he  not  be  over 
as  ysara  of  age. 

Another  thing  Is  the  subsistence  pay  of 
$50  or  975;  that  u  not  equiUble.  And  there 
is  so  ttuch  r«d  Upe  required  to  be  unwound 
that  a  man  might  starve  to  death  while  he  is 
waltlog  for  it  to  unwind.  It  takes  too  long 
to  rsaeh  him. 

Mr.  Home,  as  representative  of  Purdue 
U&lverslty — 

1.  Acts  as  contact  between  the  veteran  and 
tba  Veterans'  Admlnlstrauon. 

a.  Acts  as  contact  between  the  university 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

3.  Acts  as  contact  between  the  SUte  and 
the  univanltj. 

Mr.  Borne  sUted  that  Public  Law  Ifl  re- 
qtilTM  that  a  man  must  have  a  scrvice- 
connccted  disability  for  which  pension  is 
pajabia  of  more  than  10  percent  for  admit- 
tance to  edticational  beneOts.  that  hu  edu- 
cation most  have  t>een  interrupted  or  Inier- 
ftred  with,  and  that  he  Is  vocationally 
handicapped. 

Ur.  Borne  stated  that  the  need  Is  for  better 
dariflcatlon  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  so 
tar  aa  vocation  is  concerned.  Example:  A 
man  wtko  was  a  die  maker  may  be  certined 
fcr  education  as  vocationally  handicapped 
huraiiee  be  had  three  fingers  cut  off.  but  a 
school  teacher  who  lost  a  leg  w^^uld  not  be 
cooaldered    vocationally    handicapped.     The 


men  don't  always  i  et  the  proper  advice  M 
to  their  beneflu  ui  ]er  thin  act. 

Mr.  Home  Btate<  that  there  Is  another 
class  <tt  men  who  are  coming  back  from 
service;  men  Who  never  graduated  from  a 
high  school  and  cm  Id  not  qualify  under  the 
university  standard) :  also  men  35  30-9S  years 
of  age.  They  won't  want  tci  go  back  to  high 
school  and  finish. 

Mr.  Borne  sUted  hat  they  started  a  elasst- 
flcatton  at  Purdue  called  unclassified  stu- 
dents; that  nine  m<  n  have  gone  through  the 
whole  term;  that  these  men  had  an  average 
of  3I4  years  in  hiftl^  school  and  lacked  many 
subjects — algebra.  MnKllsh.  etc.  Tests  at  the 
beginning  on  these  men  ranged  from  0  to  40. 
(The  over-all  avera  ;e  Is  &0.)  Theee  men  at 
the  end  of  the  Oral  term  had  an  avertge  of 
4.61.  whereas  men  f  om  the  university  prrp«r 
averaged  3  69.  Con  pare  thjit  with  the  aver- 
age of  the  men  w  to  had  lees  educational 
(.uallflcations  of  4  >l.  Putdtie  Is  the  only 
school  In  the  Unite*  I  Statee  having  thU  class 
of  students  and  pirmlttlng  them  to  trke 
unlveratty  training  The  bUl  should  be 
amended  to  permit  the  men  to  take  appren- 
tice training,  war  training,  and  extension 
wjrk 

Mr.  Powell  Mfgi  tted  that  the  older  men 
mttrht  be  given  the  opportunity  of  attending 
high-school  classes  at  night,  using  the  same 
facillUcs.  without  eellng  the  difference  In 
their  ages  In  not  al  tending  with  the  regular 
students. 

Mr.  Home  stated  that  this  syttam  Is  being 
carried  out  in  »ome  blgh  schools  In  the  SUte. 

QfxsTTOH  A  mai  who  to  not  physically 
handlcarped  when  he  comes  back  must  be 
under  35  years  of  1  ce  to  get  the  benefit  of 
the  law? 

Mr  Hoarrs.  Tee:  jp  to  I  year's  education, 
plus  the  length  of  h  s  service. 

QtntrnoK.  A  mai,  who  has  been  In  the 
Army  Is  entitled  t.o  year's  college  ediKatlon. 
pltis  the  time  he  wa  s  in  the  Army? 

Mr.  Hoaira.  Tee:  f  he  to  under  35  years  of 
age. 

Qr«snoN.  How  a  x)ut  a  man  who  was  30 
when  he  went  in.  but  will  be  38  when  he 
comee  out? 

Mr.  HosNX.  He  wi  1  get  a  year. 

QtnsnoN.  A  mar  has  b«?en  In  the  Army 
5  years:  he  lacked  ]  uki  13  hours  of  graduat- 
ing: he  Is  now  36  y(  ars  of  age.  The  bill  will 
permit  him  to  complete  his  education? 

Mr.  HoawE.  He  will  get  a  year  to  complete 
it. 

QtrxenoN.  Is  thai  construed  to  mean  one 
calendar  year  or  ons  school  year. 

Awswxa.  One   c&ltndar   year. 

QtJXsno.N.  The  Veterans'  AdmlntotratUm 
has  construed  it  to  mean  36  weeks  for  a  school 
year.     The  average   ichool  year  is  9  months. 

Mr.  HosNX.  In  peicetlme  Purdue  has  two 
terms  of  4>2  months  each;  we  have  l^een  run- 
ning three  terms  of  4  months  each.  I  don't 
know  how  we  will  ( o  later  on. 

QtnsnoN  Do  you  think  It  advisable  that 
these  men  be  compelled  to  go  the  full  13 
months  at  one  tims  after  the  strain  they 
have  been  under  foi  such  a  long  time.  Dr. 
Knight  of  Purdue  I  Diversity  had  made  the 
statement  that  60  percent  of  the  casualties 
now  returning  are  shattered  nerves  and  other 
mental  disorders  tha  t  will  take  time  to  over- 
come. This  type  <f  man  should  have  a 
longer  lime.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
should  make  a  ruUag  that  they  may  take 
9  months  of  their  1  school tng  1  year  and  3 
months  the  next,  in  order  to  get  the  l)ene- 
fit  of  the  full  year's  fducatlon. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  Congress  should 
wnte  the  regulation  covering  the  adminto- 
tration  of  the  bill  a;id  not  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Admlnistratio  1  to  write  them. 

Mr.  Workman  rea<l  a  letter  frcm  Mr.  Leo 
R.  Dowllng.  assistant  to  Dean  Wendell  W. 
Wright,  of  Indiana  University.  sUtlng  his 
opinions  as  to  change «  and  recommendations 
to  t>e  made  regard  irtg  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  O.  I.  bll. 


Mr.  Workman  stated  that  according  to  hit 
interpretauon  of  Mr.  DowUng's  letter,  red 
tapo  Is  the  stumbling  block  together  with  the 
low  maintenance  allowance, 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  he  believed  the  ad- 
ministrators In  the  educational  field  shcuid 
Issue  the  regulationa  rather  than  the  Veter- 
ana'  AdmlnUtration.  That  the  educators 
know  what  they  are  doing  and  should  ad- 
minister the  regulations,  thus  eliminating  a 
lot  of  the  red  tape. 

The  queetloa  WM  talnd  how  long  a  man 
had  after  1m  is  disellU|9d  from  the  service 
to  BMrifet  tip  hto  mind  to  enter  the  university 
tralatag  UKt  Mr.  Home  sUted  that  it  waa  2 
years. 

Mr.  Brown  again  stated  that  he  thought 
the  tinlversltT  should  sdmlnlster  the  regula- 
tions rather  than  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  meeting  was  recessed  for  lunch  and 
convened  again  at  13:30  o'clock,  st  which 
time  the  loan  section  of  the  bill  was  taken 
up  for  dlsctisslon. 

Mr.  George  K.  Hayee  Introduced  Mr.  P.  R. 
Bourland.  special  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Administration  of 
Washington,  who  discussed  in  detail  the 
mechanics  of  Issuing  loans  under  the  loan 
provtotons  of  the  bill,  explaining  the  varlotis 
steps  and  procassea  to  be  taken.  He  suggested 
that  ways  should  and  would  probably  be 
found  to  overcome  some  of  the  delays  experi- 
enced In  procuring  the  loans:  that  if  all 
papers  are  made  out  corrected  when  sent  In 
together  with  all  the  nnneeery  enclosures,  it 
should  not  take  more  then  a  maximum  of 
3  weeks  to  secure  the  suthorlsjitlon  of  the 
guaranty.  That  the  delay  in  most  cases  wes 
cattoed  by  fsUtire  to  send  in  the  proper  forms, 
properly  executed  including  the  certified 
copy  of  the  honorable  discharge  of  the  vet- 
eran making  the  application.  That  the  aver- 
age time  Is  8  or  9  days.  That  the  time  limit 
for  making  application  Is  2  years  after  dto- 
charge  or  after  the  end  of  the  war  which  Is 
the  latest,  not  to  exceed  5  years. 

Mr.  Workman  asked  If  the  time  should  not 
be  extended  so  that  the  men  now  In  hospitals 
or  who  will  be  in  hospitals  for  some  time, 
might  take  up  some  kind  of  business  or  line 
of  work  when  released,  and  conld  procure  the 
benefit  of  thto  loan  so  as  to  have  an  assured 
Income. 

Mr.  Bourland  stated  that  the  men  have 
plenty  of  time  now,  as  they  have  3  years  after 
being  discharged  or  3  years  after  war's  end. 
whichever  to  the  longest,  but  not  longer 
than  5  years  after  the  war's  end.  Mr.  Bour- 
land stated  that  the  veteran  must  show  an 
ability  to  repay  the  loan  before  he  can  qualify 
for  the  loan  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
ever  held  a  Job 

Mr.  Hayes  staled  he  believed  the  recom- 
mendation should  be  made  that  the  time 
limit    be   extended,   or  eliminated. 

Mr.  B.  D.  MltcheU.  of  the  Union  Bank  & 
Trust  Co..  Kokomo.  suggested  that  if  the  lime 
limit  to  eliminated  it  wculd  permit  the  veter- 
an to  get  adjusted  to  civilian  life  before 
Jumping  into  any  project  requiring  a  loan; 
Mr.  Mitchell  suggested  that  a  waiting  period 
after  discharge  be  required  before  a  loan  could 
be  applied  for.  and  gave  several  examples  of 
poor  Judgment  on  the  part  of  the  veteran 
regarding  investmrents;  that  the  veterans  are 
good  prey  for  wolves  with  a  selling  market. 

Mr.  McCain,  of  Delphi,  asked  regarding 
farm  loans  where  it  would  take  about  a  year 
before  any  returns  could  be  made  on  the  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  Bourland  stated  that  If  he  Is  a  tenant 
farmer,  he  would  have  to  be  in  the  same 
class  as  all  other  tenant  farmers:  that  the 
credit  investigation  would  take  into  consid- 
eration the  time  element. 

Mr.  Parse,  of  Kokomo.  staled  that  he  was 
a  member  of  a  four- man  committee  called  the 
Parm  Loan  Advisory  Committee  for  thto  area: 
that  it  to  the  Job  of  this  comnuttee  when  a 
veteran  wants  to  buy  or  rent  a  farm,  to  inter- 
view him  as  well  as  the  proposition  he  pro- 
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would  be  up  ftffalnst  an  InsurtnounUble 
financial  problem  If  all  of  the  lands  to  be 
Abaodonrd  under  the  propof  ed  plan  were 
Uk«n  out  o(  Its  taxing  distr.ct. 

Another  problem  already  serious,  but 
which  would  be  no  doubt  mivde  worse  by 
the  construction  of  Whlttier  Narrows 
Dam  Is  the  problem  of  grour  d  water.  In 
this  whole  area  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  water  table  sometimes  rises  so  as  to 
fin  with  water  the  basement!  of  many  of 
the  buildings  In  this  region.  Obvlou-sly 
that  situation  would  be  agitravated  by 
the  construction  of  Whlttier  Narrows 
Dun.  whereas  it  would  be  relieved  by 
channel  improvements  In  the  river. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  aniUyze  in  de- 
tail the  alternative  proposal  to  the  Whlt- 
tier Narrows  Dam.  Very  briefly,  it  Is  to 
construct  channel  Improveirents  on  the 
San  Gabriel  River  below  the  Santa  Fe 
Dam  which  would  be  adeqiate  to  take 
care  of  any  flood  problem  vhlch  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  aflsct  the  area. 

It  has  been  contended  In  the  past  that 
the  cost  of  surh  a  general  Improvement 
program  would  be  $15.000.00D  more  than 
the  Whlttier  Narrows  Dam  program.  1 
have  two  comments  to  make  upon  this 
contention.  The  first  is  tha;  the  cost  of 
channel  Improvements  depends  in  large 
part  upon  whether  or  not  care  Is  exer- 
cised In  making  such  Improvements  to 
leave  out  of  the  channel  properties  of 
substantial  value.  1  am  Informed,  for 
example,  that  there  are  certain  oil  prop- 
erties which  either  might  cr  might  not 
be  included  within  the  confines  of  an 
Improved  San  Gabriel  River  channel.  If 
they  were  to  be  .ncludcd.  of  course,  the 
cost  would  be  much  higher  than  would 
be  the  case  otherwise.  But  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  there  Is  no  necessity 
of  Including  them. 

In  the  second  place,  whatever  the  esti- 
mates may  have  been  in  the  past  about 
the  cost  of  the  Whittier  Narrows  Dam 
program.  It  would  obviously  be  necessary 
to  revise  those  estimates  sharply  upward 
under  present  circumstances,  due  to  the 
Increasing  value  of  the  prdperty  which 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  the 
continuous  Increase  in  the  development 
of  the  area.  Competent  ergineers  very 
close  to  the  whole  flood-control  program 
of  Los  Angeles  County  have  Informed  me 
In  recent  months  that  in  thnr  judgment 
there  were  many  new  factors  involved  in 
the  situation  which  ought  to  receive  a 
new  and  detailed  study  before  Whittier 
Narrows  Dam  is  constructed,  if  Indeed 
It  ever  is. 


J.  G.  White  Enfineerin?  Coiporation  Re- 
port on  SL  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project 

EXTENSION  OF  RE14ARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MIHinESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPREJ  ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  1. 1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  a  report  was  submitted  by  the 
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J.  O.  White  Engineering  Corporation 
(ieallng  with  the  physical  resources  of 
the  Stats  of  Minnesota.  Tlils  report  no 
duubt  has  sons  very  excellent  ideas,  but 
It  entirely  overlooked  the  posstbUlttes 
of  economic,  agricultural,  and  Industrial 
development  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
the  Midwest,  which  would  come  about 
with  the  construction  of  the  8t.  Lawreooa 
seaway  and  power  project. 

We  had  hoped  that  more  publicity 
would  be  given  to  the  J.  G.  White  report. 
Of  course,  the  Minnesota  Resources 
Commission  has  a  pamphlet  on  tliat  sub- 
ject, but  nothing  to  say  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

It  Is  therefore  fortunate  that  we  have 
a  publication,  the  Duluth  Publicity,  of 
which  Fiieda  J.  Monger  is  editor  and 
publisher.  The  editor  considered  the 
problem  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
port at  some  length  a  discussion  which 
took  place  recently  at  a  club  meeting  In 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  should  be  commended 
by  every  person  Interested  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  for  giving  publicity  to  this 
J.  G.  White  report. 

At  that  meeting,  according  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Duluth  Publicity,  Thomas  W. 
Wahl,  Duluth  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Tidewater  Commission,  took  exception  to 
the  J.  O.  White  report.  Mr.  Wahl's  de- 
votion to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  Is  too  well  known  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  to  require  any 
comment.  He  rendered  a  fine  public 
ser%ice  In  discussing  the  J.  G.  White  re- 
port. The  editorial  which  appeared  In 
Ehiluth  Publicity  under  date  of  Saturday. 
April  28.  1945.  and  which  tells  its  own 
story,  reads  as  follows: 

MTKNXSOTA'S  BIGGEST  PSOJBCT  SLIGHTO) 

At  an  open  forum  meeting  rponsored  by 
the  Republican  Women's  Club  of  Duluth  last 
Thursday  evening  In  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  J.  O.  White  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration's report  on  the  physical  reaources  of 
Minnesota  was  the  subject  for  discussion. 
After  a  talk  by  James  W.  Clark,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Resources  Com- 
mission, which  sponsored  the  White  survey, 
the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion. 

Thomas  W.  Wahl.  Duluth  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Tidewater  Commission,  and  for  SO 
years  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Duluth-8t. 
Lawrence  seaway,  took  the  floor.  Mr.  Wahl 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  exactly  100 
years  ago  1  man,  1  horse,  and  a  wagon  han- 
dled all  the  freight  around  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Falls,  and  that  In  1M4  the  tonnage 
handled  on  the  Great  Lakes  amounted  to 
159.0C0.000  tons. 

Mr.  Wahl  had  with  him  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal White  report,  which  consists  of  four  large 
volumes.  He  voiced  objection  to  the  fact 
that  the  Great  Lakes-6t.  Lawrence  seaway 
WM  not  mentioned  except  to  say  that  If  the 
lafc-o  channels  were  deepened  there  "might" 
be  more  tonnage. 

Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Minnesota  farmers  were  at  a  disadvantage 
becaiise  of  cost  of  hauling  their  products  to 
market.  Mr.  Wahl  pointed  out  that  the  only 
way  this  can  be  overcome  is  through  the 
aeaway,  as  It  costs  nine  times  as  much  to  haul 
freight  by  rail  aa  it  does  by  deep-water  Uans- 
portatlon.  He  sUted  that  Henry  Tarring.  Jr.. 
and  Joseph  J.  Kuchar.  representatives  of  the 
White  Boglneenng  Co.,  called  upon  him  in 
June  1M4  and  ttuit  be  spent  over  S  hours 


with  them,  going  ovtr  his  privals  Bt.  Law- 
rence teaway  library  wblcta  he  haa  accumu- 
lated during  tht  paat  SO  yaart.  Ur.  Wahl 
stated  further  that  ht  had  introduced  Tar- 
ring and  Kuobar  to  Juiiu*  H  Bar&M,  whom 
h*  conrtdsrs  tht  bMt-poated  man  In  th« 
Nation  on  Great  Lakea  tranaportatlnn.  and 
that  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Kuchar.  and  Mr.  Wahl 
then  spent  over  2  houn  going  ov«r  the 
project,  Later  on  Mr.  Bamaa  and  Rollo  F. 
Bunt,  Duluth  attornay  and  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Tidewater  Aaaoclatlon.  u-riit  to 
8t.  Paul  by  appointment  with  the  J.  O  Whtu 
offlrlals  for  a  third  conference  on  the  aeaway. 

Mr.  Wahl  tiMlaled  that  after  he.  Mr  BRrnea. 
and  Mr.  BuM  gave  the  White  offlciaU  all  of 
this  information  on  a  subject  eo  vital  to  the 
State  of  Mlnneaota.  they  should  have  said 
■omething  more  than:  "The  development  of 
the  6t  Lawrence  water«>ay  to  sufDctent  depth 
mlRht  have  a  far-reaching  eflrct  on  bulk  lake 
trcfBc  by  bringing  ocean  Khipo  to  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  to  Duluth -Superior.  The  lake 
carriage  of  goods  haa  offered  lower  rall-lAke 
and  rali-lake-rail  ratee  than  all-rail  rates  for 
like  ahipmenta.  This  factor  has  been  bene- 
flclal  to  Minnesota." 

After  casually  examining  the  original 
White  report  we  would  aay  It  la  not  as  opti- 
mistic about  Minnesota's  future  as  condition* 
warrant.  Instead  of  hlrlitg  eomeone  from  a 
loiig  distance.  oiBclals  who  sent  a  couple  of 
men  here  for  a  few  months.  It  might  have 
been  better  to  have  engaged  eomeope  who 
knowa  the  Midwest  or  thoea  who  have  lived 
in  our  StaU  for  many  years  and  know  Its 
advantages  and  dlHMlvaatagee.  One  tliing  la 
oeruin:  a  report  costing  eooie  S17&.000.  of 
which  DuluthiaxM  contributed  S3ft.000.  ahotUd 
have  devoted  more  wpmc*  to  the  blggeat  proj- 
ect In  Minneeota's  future — the  St.  Lawrence 
aeaway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  the  J.  G.  White 
Engineering  Corporation  was  so  busy 
looking  at  the  forest  that  It  failed  to  see 
any  of  the  trees.  This  must  be  true  be- 
cause people  Interested  in  developing 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  have  con- 
sistently pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
water  transportation  rates  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  The  Midwest  is  a  land- 
locked empire  and  the  27-foot  channel  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  would  make  the 
various  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  virtu- 
ally ocean  ports.  Commerce  has  never 
done  any  damage  to  New  York,  Boston, 
and  other  eastern  seaboard  cities. 
Measured  by  their  standards  of  commer- 
cial activity,  the  Great  Lakes  ports  would 
become  beehives  of  activity  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  seaway  project. 

Money  must  be  plentiful  and  people 
mu.st  like  to  waste  it,  if  the  State  spent 
$175,000  for  a  report  which  entirely  over- 
looked the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  development,  so  far  as 
progress  In  Minnesota  and  other  adja- 
cent States  Is  concermxL 

Of  course,  there  Is  always  a  reason,  like 
grapenuts,  for  some  things  that  happen. 
I  am  under  the  Impression  that  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Dul.utl:u  about  178  miles 
away,  had  some  industrialists  who  "engi- 
neered" this  engineering  report.  They 
evidently  satjf  to  It  that  the  report  was 
tailor-made  and  must  have  fait  that  Du- 
luth was  an  orphan  or  a  stepchild,  and 
did  not  "nt  in"  with  the  purposes  Uiey 
had  in  mind  in  getting  this  report. 
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Tkt  S«TietiziBf  of  Finlaiid 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.ALVINLO'KONSKl 

or  wiscoNsnt 
XH  THE  HOU3K  OP  REPRBSEWTATIVra 

Tuesday.  May  1, 1945 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
fcare  granled  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rcco«o.  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  the  sovletlzing  of  Finland : 

Elnce  September  20.  1M4.  when  Finland 
WM  forced  to  submit  to  Russia's  crushing 
krmutlce  terms,  there  bss  begun  the  liqui- 
dation of  Fuitond's  Independence,  once  held 
op  as  a  model  for  the  democracte*  of  the 
«x>rld  News  from  Finland  haa  baen  scarce. 
but  what  little  has  tricfclad  through  the 
pcaaent  tt^ht  censor&hip  ralaaa  grave  ques- 
tkm»  as  to  Finland's  hopa  (or  continuance 
as  ■  frae  and  independent  people. 

Reporting  as  a  represenutive  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  Dr.  A.  L.  Warn- 
sl  u  s.  who  recently  visited  Europe,  stated. 
"1  have  brought  a  special  appeal  from  Fin- 
land where  the  harsh  armistice  and  Internal 
coBtfltlons  mean  the  sovietiztng  of  that 
eowitry."  (The  Church  Situation  In  Eu- 
repa.  Kews  Bulletin  of  the  National  Luther- 
an CouncU.  January  M.  1945.) 

Oscar  Jacob!,  who  vuited  Finland  recently, 
obvlcualy  made  an  understatement  when  he 
said  In  Cultler's  (January  20.  1815)  that  some 
tt  the  text  In  the  next  ch.iptera  of  Finland's 
hlatory  "u  going  to  be  contributed  by  Mos- 
eov."  In  Finland's  VMMat  paiUaaMntary 
alacuoos.  the  tnily  sIgntllWMt  faetar  was  not 
tfcst  the  elections  were  outwardly  "free" 
but  that  there  was  present  fear  and  peycHo- 
logleal  Intimidation.  The  Russian  news- 
paper Pravila  made  clear  to  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple that  parllcmentary  elections  In  Finland 
were  "not  to  be  considered  an  Internal  af- 
lalr  of  the  Finns."  To  this  she  sdded  the 
rlgnf>ous-sounding  ■■■artion  that  AlUed  Na- 
tions' public  opinion  aras  closely  watching 
Finland's  election  to  see  whether  there  would 
be  a  "complete  victor  for  the  principles 
adopted  St  the  Crimean  Conference."  Taken 
together  with  her  claim  that  the  Yount; 
Communist  Party  Is  the  second  largest 
among  the  Finnish  parties  today,  this  state- 
ment clearly  implied  that  only  a  decisive  vote 
for  the  Communists  wotild  be  considered  In 
accord  with  the  principles  adopted  at  Yalta. 
Contrast  this  with  the  observation  of  News- 
week, on  March  19.  1M5.  that  the  "Tinnl^h 
electoral  campaign  Is  being  watched  closely 
in  Washington  and  London  for  indications 
trf  Russia's  attitude  toward  popular  elections 
in  countries  under  lu  cont.-ol." 

Thus,  while  the  Soviet  Government  has 
publicly  announced  its  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference in  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  coun- 
tries brought  under  the  orbit  of  her  control, 
Pravda  indicated  to  the  Finns  In  no  uncer- 
tain tenrs  how  they  must  vote.  Russia's 
attitude,  revealed  in  her  government- 
dominated  press.  Is  vastly  more  significant 
for  Finland's  future  than  tha  Irecdom 
claimed  for  the  recent  electlotia.  Equally 
slgntf.cant  and  even  mora  onlnous  is  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  newspapers,  once  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  have  taken  to  accusing  the 
Finnish  suthorltles  of  being  too  lenient  and 
formal  utle  in  ttrlnglng  to  trial  so-called  war 
criminals.  It  is  not  dilScult  to  see  the  direc- 
tions which  further  pressure  and  interven- 
tion will  take. 

nNTANQ'S  STOST 

In  1940  American  sympathy  for  Finland. 
to  usa  the  words  of  WUllam  Henry  Chamber- 
lain, was  "warm.  Instinctive,  and  practically 
«l!lversal."  President  Roosevelt  called  It 
"axiomatic" 
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During  the  past  ;  years  the  mists  of  war 
propaganda  have  clduded  Finland's  case  and 
Americans  have  been  unable  to  hear  her 
story.  Finland's  "oice  hss  been  largely 
sUenced  in  this  country.  Do  Americana 
realise  that  for  aln  ost  2  years  prior  to  the 
throwing  out  of  tlie  Finnish  Minister  the 
Legation  In  Washington  was  not  permitted 
to  present  Finland's  side?  The  Minister  and 
hU  staff  stood  wltl:  hands  tied  while  their 
enemies  were  perm  tted  to  hit  at  them  ae 
they  chose.  The  fl<odgates  of  Russian  pro- 
paganda were  opeied.  and  there  was  ut- 
most freedom  for  oi  te-sided  Communist  and 
anti-Finnish  statcn  tnts  and  misstatements. 
This  is  surely  a  cur  ous  logic  when  a  people 
considered  the  mosi  literate  in  the  world,  a 
pjople  who  malnti  In  free  assembUes  and 
meet  with  honor  tlieir  obligations,  are  dis- 
counted and  suppret  sed  while  the  spokesmen 
for  a  toUlitarlan  pjwer.  "a  dictatorship  as 
absolute  as  any  oth«  r."  are  free  to  speak. 

Today  strong  voices  are  being  raised  In 
protest  over  the  ssiTlflce  of  Poland  on  the 
altar  of  expediency  and  power  politics.  It 
is  inevitable  that  An  lerlcaos  will  compare  the 
achievements  and  decisions  of  the  great 
powers  with  their  ecpressed  war  aims.  The 
only  real  hope  for  Fl  nland.  Poland,  the  Baltic 
small  democracies,  will 
and  vocal  public  opinion 


countries,  and  othei 
He  in  an  enlightened 


guided  by  the  prlnc  pies  of  justice  and  fair- 
ness.    Security  and 


peace  plans  are  now  In 
the  making.  The  |  reat  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  sincere  in  ;helr  desire  to  cooperate 
for  world  security  e  nd  a  lasting  peace.     We 

in   asking  that  reason. 

will  be  brought  to  work 


are  equally  sincere 
Justice,  and  fair  pla; 
on  the  peace. 

The  tremendous  rfcsponalbillty  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  is  clearly  set  forth  in  an  editorial 
of  the  New  York  Tim  fs  In  these  words,  "Under 


the  Crimea  Charter, 


the  United  States.  Great 


ent  of  the  major  con 
land  and  to  our  own 
and  sympathy   for 
carefully  the  record 


the  U.  a.  S   R 
that   the  Soviet  Unl 
mands  on  Finland 


note   the    President 
standing  and  deep 
between  the  United 


Britain,  and  Soviet  1  Jussla  assumed  Joint  re 
sponslblllty  for  deve  opments  in  Europe,  and 
pledged  themselves  n  particular  to  see  to  it 
that  the  liberated  psople  of  Europe,  includ- 
ing the  former  Axis  satellites,  have  a  chance 
to  attain  liberty  and  self-government, 
throtigh  the  demccr  itlc  process  of  free  elec- 
tions under  conditi  ana  of  internal  peace  "* 
(March  11.  1915  ) 

Finland  was  nevei  an  Axis  satellite.  She 
was  not  an  ally  of  Oi  rmany  and  had  no  com- 
mitments to  her. 


'  hroughout  the  war  she 
maintained  consistently  that  her  defensive 
struggle  against  Rusi  la  was  wholly  independ- 
l!ct.    In  fairness  to  Fln- 
ong-standing  friendship 
lier  we   should  consider 
3f  events  in  the  succes- 
sive phases  of  her  el  ort  to  retain  indcpend- 
ence. 

KtnaU    ATlftCKS    nWLAND 

In  October  1939.  w  len  it  was  already  plain 
that  Russia  intended  to  Invade  Finland  after 
»hlch  she  took  over  the 
Baltic  democracies.  P  eeldent  Roosevelt  made 
an  effort  to  stay  hcstl  itles  and  sent  an  lu-gent 
personal  noteto  Pres  dent  MlkhaU  Kalinin  of 
expressing  the  earnest  hope 
li  in  would  make  no  de- 
vhlch   are   Inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
amicable  and  peacefi  I  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  th »  Independence  of  each 
(New  York  Times.  October  14.  1939).    In  hU 
referred    to    the    long- 
Irlendshlp  which  exists 
S  tates  and  Finland. 
In  his  reply  of  October  18.  1939,  President 
Kalinin  reminded  Prwident  Rooeevelt  that 
Russia   in    1917   reco?  :nl2ed    Finland's   Inde- 
pendence, and  expres.  ly  stated  that  the  sole 
elm  of  the  negotlatiDns   (with  Finland)    u 
tha     •     •     •     strenghenlng  of  friendly  co- 
operation   between    toth    countries    In    the 
cause  of  guaranteeing  the  security   of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Finland  (New  Tork  Tlmea, 
October  18.  1939  J. 


Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  Russia  was 
making  plans  to  attack  Finlaud  she  sought  to 
deceive  the  world  In  regard  to  her  real  inten- 
tions. 

A  survey  of  events  since  the  first  Plnnlsh- 
Ru£5lan  war  which  began  with  Russia's  ag- 
gressloii  against  Finland  in  1939  shows  that 
Finland  was  from  the  very  beginning  con- 
cerned with  only  one  aim.  the  preservation 
of  her  own  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity. She  was  not  an  ally  of  Germany,  she 
had  no  commitments  to  Germany,  she  was 
not  out  for  conquest,  nor  did  she  have  any 
grandiose  ambitions  of  destroying  commu- 
nism In  Russia.  She  was  fighting  for  her 
own  very  existence,  and  that  is  all. 

In  1939  Finland  waj  attacked  by  Russia. 
What  happened  then  was  an  oi>en  story  to  the 
entire  world.  Finland's  struggle  was  hailed 
as  a  defense  of  liberty  and  Justice.  A  great 
flood  of  sympathy  was  released  particularly 
in  America  over  this  wholly  unwarranted  and 
ruthless  aggression  by  a  neighbor  fifty  times 
stronger.  The  Lecgue  of  Nations  unani- 
mously expelled  Soviet  Russia  from  member- 
ship because  of  her  attack  on  Finland.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Youth  Congress  (New  York  Times. 
February  11. 1940) .  summed  up  the  feelinps  of 
the  American  people  in  these  telling  words: 

"Here  Is  a  small  republic  In  northern 
Europe.  A  republic  which,  without  any  ques- 
tion whatever,  wishes  solely  to  maintain  its 
own  territorial  and  governmental  integrity. 
Nobody  with  any  pretense  of  ccnunon  sense 
believes  that  Finland  had  any  ulterior  de- 
signs on  the  Integrity  or  the  safety  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Tlie  American  sympathy  Is  93  percent  with 
the  Finns  in  their  effort  to  stave  oq  Invasion 
of  their  own  soil.  That  American  sympathy 
by  now  is  axiomatic. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  got  the 
courage  to  face  the  fact,  the  practical  fact 
known  to  you  and  known  to  all  the  world. 
Is  rim  by  a  dictatorship,  a  dictatorship  as 
absolute  as  any  other  dictatorship  In  the 
world. 

"It  has  allied  itself  with  another  dictator- 
ship and  it  has  Invaded  a  neighbor  so  in- 
ffniteslmally  small  that  it  could  do  no  con- 
ceivable, possible  harm  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  small  nation  that  seeks  only  to  live  at  peace 
as  a  democracy  and  a  liberal  forward-looking 
dsmocracy  at  that." 

Finland's  courageous  and  skillful  defense 
haa  not  been  forgotten.     The  odds,  however, 
were  too  great,  and  America's  refusal  to  allow 
her  to  purchase  arms  probably  was  a  decisive 
factor  In  her  collapse.     When  the  Russians 
broke  through  the  Mannerhelm  Line  on  the 
Karelian  Isthmus  and  reached  Vilpurl,  Fin- 
land was  compelled  to  submit  to  a  peace 
which  deprived  her  of  approximately  a  tenth 
of  her  territory,  including  the  historic  city 
of  Vilpurl,    the   naval  base   of  Hanko,   the 
shore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  other  territory  in 
the  north  of  Finland.    Almost  a  half  million 
Finns  "in  one  of  the  most  Impressive  infor- 
mal plebiscites  of  modern  history     •     •     • 
moved   voluntarily   and   en   masse   into  the 
shrunken  part  of  Finland.     Practically  none 
chose  to  r3maln  under  Soviet  rule."     (Amer- 
ican Mercury,  July  1944,  p.  11.)      The  Treaty 
of  Moscow  deprived  Finland  not  only  of  a 
substantial  section  of  territory  but  also  of 
approximately  15  percent  of  her  productive 
capacity.     This  was  Finland's  reward  for  de- 
fending herself  against  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion. 

STKVINO  TO   MAINTAIN    TUX   PSACI 

The  Interval  of  peace  following  the  treaty 
Of  March  1940  was  a  trying  one  for  Finland. 
She  scrupulously  observed  the  details  of  this 
treaty,  but  the  Soviet  Government  lost  no 
time  in  exerting  pressure  of  various  sorts  In 
order  to  gain  a  stronger  held.  The  Soviet 
diplomatic  and  consular  corps  was  more  than 
doubled  in  size  (In  Helsinki  alone  there  were 
81  In  the  diplomatic  corps  and  120  assist- 
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ants),  and  efforts  to  develop  a  fifth  column 
among  the  Finns  were  none  too  subtle. 
Constant  espionage  was  carried  on  by  these 
ncHnlnal  consular  ofDclals.  for  whom  permis- 
sion to  travel  In  restricted  areas,  with  free- 
dom from  any  control  by  Finnish  authorities, 
was  Insistently  demanded  by  Moscow. 

The  words  of  a  British  publication,  all  the 
more  striking  because  Great  Britain  was  for- 
mally at  war  with  Finland,  portray  clearly  the 
difficulties  Finland  had  with  Russia  during 
this  period.  This  magazine.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  Afterwards,  said  in  Its  March 
1944  issue: 

"Although  Russia  had  declared  herself  sat- 
isfied with  the  treaty,  she  profited  by  the 
helplessness  to  which  Finland  had  been  re- 
duced to  Impinge  upon  Finnish  domestic 
affairs  and  Finnish  foreign  policy.  For  exam- 
ple, Finland  attempted  to  promote  a  defen- 
sive association  of  the  Nordic  countries, 
which,  bed  it  come  into  existence,  would  have 
drawn  Finland.  Norway,  and  Sweden  together 
against  Germany.  Under  Russian  pressure 
Finland  was  obliged  to  desist.  The  personnel 
In  the  Russian  Legation  at  Helsinki  and  In 
the  Russian  consulates  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  numerous  far  beyond  normal  needs, 
and  there  was  constant  Interference  In  Fin- 
nish Internal  affairs.  Demands  which  had 
not  t>een  made  In  the  peace  negotiations  were 
made  when  Finland  was  unable  to  resist 
them.  Amongst  these  demands  were  the  de- 
militarization of  the  Aaland  Islands  under 
Russian  control,  a  preponderant  Russian 
share  in  the  management  of  the  Petsamo 
nickel  mines,  the  surrender  of  rolling  stock 
beyond  the  amount  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
compensation  for  goods  removed  from  the 
ceded  areas,  the  cession  of  the  Vallenkoskl 
Rapids  (Which  were  entirely  on  the  Finnish 
side  of  the  frontier).  All  Finnish  attempts 
to  promote  trade  with  Russia  and  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  in  the  realms  of 
science  and  of  letters  were  rebuffed.  When 
Mi.  Molotov  was  In  Berlin  during  the  month 
of  November  1940  he  demanded  that  Russia 
have  a  free  hand  in  Finland.  The  demand 
was  refused  by  the  German  Government.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Finns,  who  have 
little  sympathy  with  the  Germans — and  still 
less  for  national  socialism — should  have  felt 
some  relief."  (Quoted  from  the  Conciuis- 
BiONAL  Recobo,  May  3,  1944,  p.  3837.) 

Among  other  demands  not  included  in  the 
Moscow  Treaty  was  the  request  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Finland  permit  Russia  to  run 
its  own  trains  to  and  from  Hanko  through 
southern  Finland.  The  trains  were  used  Tor 
the  transportation  of  Russian  troops  and 
munitions.  Finland  objected  strenuously  to 
this  request  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
consent  In  July  1940.  At  this  time  Russia 
and  Germany  were  In  close  collaboration 
against  the  allies.  With  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by  Russia.  Germany  was  able  to 
secure  the  consent  of  Finland  to  the  transit 
of  German  troops  to  and  from  Norway 
through  the  wilderness  of  Lapland.  Thus 
the  German  movement  of  troops  was  through 
northern  Finland,  the  Russian  movement 
through  the  vital  areas  of  southern  Finland. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  protest  the  permission  given  the  Ger- 
mans (In  September  1940),  and  when  she 
attacked  Finland  a  second  time,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  German  transit.  Rursia 
didn't  even  use  It  as  a  pretext. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  excellent  anti- 
Flnnlsh  propaganda  to  cite  the  presence  of 
German  troops  in  Finland.  And  it  is,  if  one 
omits  to  mention  why? 

RUSSIA  ATTACKS  AGAIN 

Finland  did  not  enter  war  against  Russia 
a  second  time  because  of  Nazi  sympathies. 
Russia  was  the  aggressor  again  in  June  1941. 
Thla  was  the  eventful  month  when  Germany 
Invaded  Rursia.  While  Russian  propaganda 
has  attempted  to  make  out  that  Finland 
used  the  opportunity  to  regain  lost  territory. 


the   facts  speak  otherwise.    Note  carefully 
the  following: 

Our  own  Stot«  Department's  press  release, 
dated  December  18.  1941.  giving  the  official 
chronology  of  events  In  1941.  has  these  cryptic 
and  tragic  words  concerning  what  happened 
on  June  22.  1941: 

"Germany  invades  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
latter  raids  Finland:  Hitler's  speech  and  Rlb- 
bentrop's  statement  on  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union."  (New  York 
Times.  June  23.  1941.  pp.  1:  8.  4:  2.) 

On  the  very  day.  June  22.  1941.  when  the 
Russian-German  war  started.  Russia  re- 
sumed active  hostilities  against  Finland.  On 
that  same  day  the  Russians  bombed  the 
Aaland  Islands  and  attempted  to  bomb  two 
Finnish  warships.  On  the  23d,  Abb  (Turku) 
was  bombed  by  24  Russian  airplanes.  The 
open  city  oi  WlUmanstrand  was  bombed  on 
the  same  day — bo  was  the  Malm  airdrome 
near  Helsinki.  Tlie  Russian  Government 
was  BSked  for  an  explanation,  but  no  answer 
came. 

Finland  herself  had  refrained  from  any 
military  action.  On  the  24th.  the  Finnish 
minister  In  London  assured  Mr.  Eden  that 
Finland  would  remain  on  the  delenslve.  But 
by  the  26th  more  than  10  Finnish  towns  bad 
been  bombed  by  the  Russians  and  had  suf- 
fered heavy  casualties.  On  that  day.  Presi- 
dent Risto  Ryti  broadcast  a  declaration  that 
Finland  would  fight  In  self-defense.  "There 
was  a  unanimous  vote  of  support  for  the 
government  when  it  reluctantly,  and  after 
some  days  of  delay,  entered  the  war  against 
Russia  for  the  second  time,  In  June  1941. 
This  unanimous  vote  was  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  American  Con- 
gress after  Japan  had  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  In  response  to  days  of  one-sided  bomb- 
ing of  Finnish  cities  by  Soviet  airplanes." 
("The  Tragic  Case  of  Finland,"  American 
Mercury.  July  1944). 

So  it  was  not  until  after  Russia  had  re- 
peatedly attacked  Finland  and  after  there 
was  no  'onger  the  slightest  question  of  her 
Intentions  that  the  Finnish  Parliament  ap- 
proved ipllitary  resistance,  and  only  after 
Ru.ssia  had  refused  to  answer  repeated  F'n- 
nlsh  requests  for  explanations  of  the  attacks. 

The  Finns  had  been  utterly  exhausted  by 
ths  previous  war  with  Russia.  But  it  was 
clear  that  their  last  chance  of  survival  as 
on  Indeoendent  nation  was  disappearing. 
They  fought  in  self-defense  for  a  second 
time.  Their  army  regained  the  territory 
wrested  from  Finland  in  March  1240.  and 
pushed  only  into  Soviet  Earella  where  they 
established  a  natural  defensive  position.  For 
2  years  there  was  little  more  than  patrol 
activity  on  this  front.  In  fact,  it  became 
known  es  a  "sit-down  war."  It  is  an  un- 
substantiated Soviet  canard  that  Finnish 
guns  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  I^enin- 
grad  which  because  of  its  closeness  they  could 
have  easily  bombarded  at  any  time  had  they 
so  decided.  They  took  no  part  In  the  Ger- 
man offensive  apalnst  that  city. 

Not  onlv  did  the  Finns  refrain  from  Join- 
ing In  offensive  action  against  Lenlngrcd, 
but  at  the  very  time  the  Rtissian  resistance 
at  that  city  was  described  as  most  decperate 
the  Finnish  Army  was  only  about  28  miles 
from  Murmansk  Junction  and  could  have  cut 
that  important  Russian  supply  road  If  she 
had  wanted  to.  The  Finns  did  not  push  this 
great  military  advantage,  and  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  reason  was  aught 
else  than  their  trust  in  us.  If  the  Russian 
defensive  position  was  as  dssperate  as  has 
been  described  it  may  well  be  that  this  fact 
was  a  decisive  factor. 

HAKSH  FSACZ  TEBMS 

Finland  was  not  dominated  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many, for  if  she  had  been  she  could  not  even 
have  begun  to  discuss  armistice  or  peace 
terms  with  Ryasia.  as  she  did  in  February 
1944.  William  Henry  Chamberlain  has  point- 
ed out  that  Finland's  taking  the  Initiative  in 


opening  peace  negotiations  Is  convincing 
proof  that  she  was  not  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Germany.  (The  Tragic  Case  of  Finland — 
the  American  Mercury.  July  1944.  p.  13.) 

Time  and  again  Russia's  first  peace  terms 
for  Finland  were  referred  to  as  "reasonable." 
It  Is  little  wonder  if  some  Americans  were 
misled  Into  thinking  the  Finns  to  be  stub- 
bom,  stupid,  and  perhaps  indeed  Nuri-domi- 
nated  In  falling  to  Jump  at  the  chance  of 
getting  out  of  the  war. 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  terms  sbou  d 
malte  it  clear  that  they  were  anything  but 
reasonable.  Russia's  first  set  of  terms,  given 
through  representatives  In  Stccl:hrlm.  de- 
manded the  breaking  off  of  relations  with 
Germany,  internment  of  German  troopa  in 
Finland,  the  restoration  of  the  frontier  en- 
forced by  the  Moscow  Treaty  In  1940.  post- 
ponement of  reparations  discussions,  de- 
mobilization of  the  army,  and  the  dtspoal- 
tion  of  Finland's  port  on  the  Arctic  Osean. 
Petsamo.  for  later  negotiattocs. 

In  ftpite  of  the  harshness  of  theee  terms, 
the  Finnish  Government  decided  to  con- 
tinue negotlaUons  and  was  supported  In  Its 
attitude  by  the  Parliament.  After  some  ex- 
changes of  notM  Finland  sent  Paaslklvl  and 
Encliell  to  Moscow  to  discuss  the  terms.  Near 
the  end  of  March  the  Soviet  Government 
gave  new  armistice  terms  and.  through  clever 
propaganda,  gave  the  world  to  understand 
that  Finland  was  to  receive  more  lenient  and 
moderate  conditions. 

The  terms,  however,  laying  down  six  con- 
ditions, were  more  speciSc  than  before  and 
far  more  harsh : 

Finland  was  to  sever  relations  with  Ger- 
many. Intern  German  troops,  and  withdraw 
Finnish  troops  to  the  1940  border  all  dtirlng 
the  month  of  April.  Soviet  war  prisoners 
and  civilians  were  to  be  returned  to  Russia 
Immediately:  only  if  the  armistice  became 
a  peace  treaty,  exchange  of  prisoners  would 
b2  reciprocal.  Half  of  the  Finnish  army 
was  to  be  demobilized  during  May  and  the 
entire  Finnish  army  retiu-ned  to  peacetime 
Btrcnpth  during  June  and  July.  In  addition. 
Russia  demanded  that  Finland  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  ISCO.OOO.OOO  American  dollars  In 
goods  within  5  years'  time.  Petsamo  and 
the  Petsamo  area  were  to  be  ceded  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  terms  fixed  a  time  limit  on  Intern- 
ment of  German  troops  physically  impossible 
to  fulfill.  According  to  American  press  re- 
ports, there  were  approximately  a  hundred 
thcu-dnd  German  troops  in  rorthern  Fin- 
land, and  th3fie  could  very  easily  get  rein- 
forcements from  Norway.  Either  Finland 
would  have  become  engaged  in  a  two-front 
war.  or.  being  compelled  to  accept  Rtissian  aid 
and  admit  KUGSian  troops,  would  have  eac- 
rlflced  everything  for  wlilcb  she  bad  fought 
since  1C39.  The  withdrawal  of  Finnish  troops 
to  t'lie  1940  border  would  also  have  been  next 
to  impossible  within  the  time  limit  difmand- 
ed.  and  it  was  complicated  by  the  further 
problem  of  moving  the  entire  popu'atlon  of 
300.000  people  with  all  their  goods  from  the 
Karelian  area  to  other  parts  of  Finland.  Not 
one  of  these  people  would  have  voluntarily 
remained  in  Karelia.  With  the  cession  of 
her  second  largest  city.  VUpuri.  and  the  ex- 
tensive system  of  natural  waterwars  and 
railways  in  eastern  Finland,  and  with  the 
loss  of  15  percent  of  her  yearly  exports,  the 
economic  unity  of  Finland  would  have  been 
broken  completely. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  and  of  the  fact 
that  Finland  had  lost  much  of  her  productlTC 
capacity  through  the  lots  of  manpower  and 
other  factors  of  war.  the  demand  for  an  In- 
demnity of  $800,000,000.  to  be  paid  in  the 
brief  time  of  5  years,  was  the  most  crushing 
term  of  all. 

In  the  first  place.  Finland  was  not  the  ag- 
grcasor.  and  hence  the  staxgerlng  indemnity 
WM  contrary  to  all  prmclples  of  Justice  end 
decency.    In  the  seciWid  place,  the  Indemuity 
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unouDt.  pflwpt  Kemlncly  naall  to  Amerl- 

•cmscomcd  tc  cpeaklci;  easily  In 
raa  more  than  the  tctal  n*tlonal 
of  Finland  during  the  p««k  years 
prior  to  tb«  war.  It«  paymcot  would  have 
abaorbed  all  Plnniab  cxporta;  moreover,  pay- 
ment waa  to  be  made  In  (ooda  with  prtcaa  not 
determined  In  advance,  enabling  Ka«U  ar- 
MtrarUy  to  aet  bcr  own  prices.  For  Amertoi 
In  a  almllar  position  an  equivalent  atun 
votild  be  roughly  tl20.C0O.0CO.CCO. 

Aeeeptanee  of  the  terms  wotild  have 
It  Finland  to  economic  atarvation  and 
tn  an  Impooalble  attempt  to  pay  an 
tadnuxlty.  Failure  to  have  paid 
full  would  have  orUy  given  Russia  a 
for  finally  seizing  Finland  and  accom- 
pltablng  her  announced  aim  of  exterminating 
tli«  Finns  "from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
(Pravda.  June  33.  1»41  ) 

Thft  Flnnlah  Parliament  rejected  the  Soviet 
tcrma  unanimously.  The  Finnish  people 
ttaoMtlvea  knew  them  to  be  unjust  and  Im- 
MMlU*  of  fuiflilment.  Acceptance  would 
hav»  been  disastrous  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation.  The  Russian  terms  were  an  ulti- 
matum, and  Finland  waa  given  no  opportu- 
nity to  present  counterproposals.  It  was  a 
teke-tt-or-leave-lt  proposition. 
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On  June  15.  1944,  Finland  paid  lu  debt  In- 
sUllment  of  9148.000.  which  It  theretofore 
had  been  paying  regularly  and  promptly  for 
years.  On  the  following  day  Finland's  min- 
ister to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Proccp^.  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  cotmtry  on  account  of 
activities  described  as  "inimical"  to  the 
United  BUtes.  A  few  days  later  diplomatic 
relatione  with  Finland  were  severed. 

In  the  meantime.  Russia  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  front  In  Europe  (On  the 
part  of  the  Anglo-American  forces)  by 
launching  a  large-scale  atUck.  not  at  once 
against  Germany  but  against  Finland.  While 
for  the  gigantic  Russian  Army  this  was  a  rel- 
atively minor  underuklnn.  "yet  the  fact  re- 
■Mtfaa  that  on  Moscow's  list  of  political  prl- 
crttlM  the  defeat  of  Finland  has  been  given 
precedence  over  that  of  Get  many."  See  Hu- 
man EVenta.  JUne  CI.  1»M.  Puny  Flnnlah  de- 
fMots  were  no  match  for  the  Soviet  power- 
bouse,  strengthened  immeasurably  since  the 
winter  war  of  1938  by  American  planes  and 
tanks.  The  Mannerhelm  Line  on  the  Kare- 
lun  IsthmiM  was  soon  breached. 

Under  constant  presatire  from  Russia,  our 
Stete  Department  had  warned  the  Finns  to 
"get  out  of  the  war"  or  to  take  the  conse- 
quences.    To  the  little  nation  of  aome  3.000.- 
000  aoula  srho  had  desperately  tried  to  keep 
cut.  thla  phrase  must  have  ttad  a  callous  ring. 
AMde  from  the  fact  that  Finland  waa  not 
the  aggreasor  either  m  1941  or  1939.  It  appears 
nbftmm  that  such  vramlngs  could  have  no 
MCtleal    meaning    as    long   as    the    United 
Ittatee  and  Great  Britain  coiild  offer  her  no 
bOBoraUe  way  out  or  aaaure  her  that  sur- 
rsodanog  did  not  mean  loaa  at  Independence. 
In  the  words  of  William  Bmuj  Chamberlain. 
"Bad  the  American  Goesmment.  with  Soviet 
•onaent  and  authorlzatkm.  been  able  to  offer 
Finland  at  any  time  a  peace  settlement  based 
CO  NMomtlon  of  the  1939  frontier,  backed  up 
toy  some  international  guaranty,  the  Flnnlah 
Oovsmment  could  have  been  rightly  accused 
Of  ototlnacy  and  tmd  Judgment  In  refusing 
toaecspt   such    a   settlement."     (American 
Ummu).  July  1M4.  p.  13.1     The  fact  la  that 
BO  such  offer  was  ever  made. 

To  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
and  especially  AaMvteans  of  Finnish  extrac- 
tion, now  heartaiek  over  the  fate  of  the  coun- 
try at  their  forebears,  the  reference  to  -inim- 
leal  actlTtttas"  on  the  part  of  Finland's  Min- 
ister and  the  repeated  nigyitou  that  Fin- 
^  pro-Naal  simply  did  not  make  sense. 
Frocopi  was  recognised  as  an  out- 

dIploiBat  In  Washington,  in  spirit 

thoroi^hly  American.    His  dismissal  made  It 
possible  for  American  CoBuntmlsts  to  hint 
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Washington  and 
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paid  this  tribute 
"I  cannot  And  it 
HJalmar  Procop^ 
la  guilty  of  an 
from  distraught 
homeland   and 
the  harassed  life 
Finnish    democracy 
certain.  In  the 
trary.  that  he 
as  one  vagrant 
hoetile  to  our  o\tn 
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In  that  same 
whv^se 

standing  delegate 
ference.    made    ti 
"Only  24  hours 
once  more  paid 
inherited    from 
uniquely  faithful 
In  the  midst  of 
This  is  not  the 
sake  of  history 
belated  justice  in 
I  cannot  fcrget 
wlldering 
fUct." 
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"The   armistice 
Britain    have 
severe  that  she 
pendent  nation. 
her  a  puppet  of 
mcde.    If    the   1 
healthy,  and  peac 
began  with  a  failut-e 
such  a  tiny  state 
the  mightiest  land 
tastic    claptrap." 
World-Telegram. 

On  the 
gained  what  she 
pressure  on  Finland 
slble  Interference 

The  power  of 
Finland    could    w 
20.    1944.   she   was 
armistice    terms 
Union,  terms  no  I 
offered  earlier 

Petsamo.  In  the 
Soviet  Union.    In 
manded  and  receiv 
the  even  more 
on  the  south  coast 
established  by  the 
restored.    Finland 
troops  at  once  bey 
and  to  transfer  her 
within  24  monthi. 

German  land. 
Ing  in  the  country 
ttirned  over  to  the 

fulfill  this  clause 
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bitter  struggle  in 

mans  have 
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way.    Oscar  Jacobi. 

ary  20.  1945).  says 
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listening  post"  hsd  been 
a^hington,    a    sug;;;estlon 
l^Jtutice  to  a  man  who  had 
of  the   Council   of  the 
and  who  was  regarded  In 
throughout  Eurcpa  as  a  man 
Integrity.    The  senior  Sen- 
.  Amjtni  H.  V.'.NrENcnKi. 
Procop*  a  few  days  later: 
n  my  heart  to  bcUeve  that 
a  gallant  Finnish  patriot, 
yt^lng  which  does  not  stem 
i  nxlety  for  his  beleaguered 
fqDm   complete   devotion   to 
blood  of   the  magnificent 
It    leaves    me    morally 
of  proof  to  the  con- 
never  harbored  so  much 
th()ught  that  was  ccnsclotisly 
Unfted  States.'     (CoN- 
June  19.  1944.  p.  6142  ) 
Senator  Vandenbkhg, 
has  made  him  an  cut- 
to  the  V/orld  Security  Con- 
is    slgniflcant    statement: 
before  his  recall,  this  Minister 
I  inland's  debt  Installment, 
World     War    No.     1.    still 
to  her  undefUed  word  even 
^ew  and  desperate  travail, 
t  of  an  enemy.     For  the 
perhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
he  post-war  world  to  come, 
things,  amid  the  be- 
of  this  crashing  con- 
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•    The  idea  that 
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( Editorial    in    New    York 

I  September  22,   \944.) 
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natal,  and  air  forces  remain- 
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ttJde  in  Interpretation — fomethlng  abcut 
which  the  Finns  felt — and  still  feel— very 
uneasy.  In  the  reparations  clause  they  got 
their  first  bitter  taste  of  this  loose  wording. 
The  9000.000.000  originally  esked  for  by  the 
Russians  was  reduced  In  the  treaty  to  tSCO.- 
000,000,  which  pleased  the  Finns  no  end.  But 
there  was  a  catch  to  It. 

"Reparations  are  to  be  paid  not  In  cash  but 
In  kind,  and  the  Russians  have  decided  they 
vill  credit  Finnish  deliveries  against  repara- 
tions only  at  prices  obtaining  in  1938.  S.nca 
these  are  vastly  lower  than  today's.  Mogccw's 
dictum  means  in  reality  that  the  Finns  will 
have  to  deliver  products  worth  $700,000,000 
at  today's  pricos."  (Colliers,  January  20.  1845, 
p.  e9.) 

For  America.  In  a  similar  position,  an 
equivalent  sum  would  be  roughly  $140,000,- 
000,000.  Some  sum  for  a  nation  with  a  popu- 
lation no  larger  than  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 
A  terrific  price  for  resisting  unprovoked  as- 
gresaion. 

V7ar  criminals:  Among  the  articles  of  the 
armistice  was  also  the  agreement  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Soviet  "in  the  task  of  the  de- 
tention of  persons  accused  of  war  crimes,  and 
the  trials  of  such  persons."  This  follows  the 
invariable  Russian  pattern. 

Genuine  war  criminals  should  not  go  un- 
punished. Finland's  only  "crime."  however, 
was  in  defending  herself  against  unprovcked 
aggression,  in  1941  as  In  1939,  and  In  choosing 
to  stand  up  for  her  rights  and  to  fight  for 
her  freedom  against  the  forces  of  vicious 
despotL-^m.  Finland's  leaders  were  motivated 
by  their  concern  for  Finland's  future.  They 
were  pro-Flnnlsh  and  not  pro-Nazi.  In  a 
note  to  Great  Britain  on  October  6.  1941,  the 
Finnish  Government  said:  "Finland  wa'^es 
her  defensive  war  free  from  all  political  obli- 
gations, but  grateful  that  she  need  not  this 
time  fight  alone." 

That  the  concern  of  Finland's  people  and 
her  leaders  at  the  time  they  chose  to  defend 
themselves  against  Impossible  odds  was  not 
without  ground  is  now  plain  from  reports 
that  come  from  Europe.  "What  has  already 
happened  in  the  Baltic  Nations  Is  a  fearful 
story,"  writes  Dr,  A.  L.  Warnhuia.  "I  was 
told  that  600.000  of  these  people  •  •  • 
have  fled  before  the  advancing  Russian  ar- 
mies. •  •  •  It  Is  Russia  as  a  nation  state 
and  its  imperialism  that  Is  feared.  •  •  • 
The  fear  persists,  and  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  great  Issue  and  do  every- 
thing that  is  right  and  possible  in  reenforc- 
ing  the  Soviet  promise  of  noninterference  in 
domestic  affairs."  (News  Bulletin,  National 
Lutheran  Council,  January  26,  1945.) 

The  armistice  has  also  made  It  possible  for 
Russia    to   extend   her   grip   on   Finland    In 
various  ways  without  making  her  Interfer- 
ence m  domestic  affairs  appear  too  obvious 
and  yet  In  time  permitting  her  hold  to  be- 
come ever  stronger.    Finland  has  been  com- 
pelled to  disband  all  patriotic  organizations 
and  at  the  same  time  to  release  from  prison 
all  Communists  and  any  others  who  had  been 
conflned   for  treason.     These   are  the   ones 
who  are  making  the  loudest  cry  over  war 
criminals  and  the  need  for  people's  trlbu- 
na-'s  to  try  them.     It  Is  they  who  are  and 
will  provide  the  Unk  between  Finnish  Com- 
munists and  Moscow  and  who.  to  prove  that 
their  hearts  are  In  the  right  place,  are  serv- 
ing  as   willing   errand   boys   to   create   the 
prcpar  possibilities  for  further  Russian  in- 
terference.    Seeking  to  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  in  the  matter  of  trials  by  taking  them 
up    through    the    orderly   procedure   of    her 
democratic  courts,  Finland  has  now  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Russian  news  agency  Taas  of 
investigating  crimes  In  a  formallstlc  man- 
ner.   (New  York  Times.  March  21.  1945.)    With 
the  strong  backing  of  Russia,  the  extreme 
leftists  will   keep  clamoring  for  the  esub- 
Ushment  of  i^eople's  tri'ounrLs  empowered  to 
deal  out  summary  Justice  In  the  true  Soviet 
manner.      The   6=vlcts    record    In    bringing 
such  JusUc^  into  the  Baltic  ccimtrles  and 
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Poland  promises  to  make  Finland's  ordeal 
of  peace  even  more  fearful  than  her  orde&l 
of  war. 

Some  may  stiH  ask.  "Is  not  Russia  our 
aHy?"  We  may  well  ash  In  turn,  "Does  this 
Justify  her  as  an  aggressor  ag&lnst  a  demo- 
cratic neutral  nation  which  has  always  been 
our  friend?"  Moscow  does  not  conceal  her 
objective  of  absorbing  Finland  Into  the  So- 
viet Union.  "Nor  Is  this  a  new  ambition," 
comments  Hiunan  Events  (June  21.  1944). 
"As  far  back  as  January  1940.  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Elllston,  a  former  British  national,  who  Is 
now  chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  reported  from  Helsinki:  "There  Is 
no  doubt  that  th^  price  asked  of  the  British 
for  a  Russian  pact  Included  acquiescence  m 
the  extinguishment  of  Finnish  Independeruje. 
The  Finns  are  grateful  to  the  British  for 
refusing  to  be  accessory  to  the  crime,  a  word, 
incidentally,  which  sounds  like  a  Sunday 
school  picnic  to  one  who  witnessed  the  bomb- 
ing of  Helalnki.' " 

The  great  statesman  and  diplomat,  Andrew 
D.  White,  who  was  United  States  Minister  to 
Russia  in  1892-94,  wrote  in  regard  to  Russia's 
traditional  policy  and  attitude  toward  Fin- 
land: "To  say  nothing  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere,  her  dealings  with 
Finland  thus  far  form  one  of  the  blackest 
spots  on  the  history  of  the  empire."  (Auto- 
biography of  Andrew  D.  White,  Century  Co.. 
1917,  p.  70.) 

IS   TVULAtrO    WOBTH   SAVIKC? 

The  aims  for  which  we  have  been  fighting 
this  bloodiest  of  wars  persist  in  intruding  on 
our  consciences  even  while  the  heat  of  battle 
is  at  its  fiercest,  and  their  demands  for  at- 
tention will  mount  as  the  making  of  the 
peace  approaches. 

If  ever.  It  is  now  that  Americans  should 
steep  themselves  In  the  philosophy  of  our 
ideals  clearly  e.rpressed  in  the  statements  of 
our  statesmen  and  leaders. 

A  great  interpreter  of  the  American  spirit, 
Fresldent  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  voiced  the 
reasons  why  we  are  constantly  coiKemed  with 
the  liberty  and  welfare  erf  other  countries: 

"Why  Is  It  that  all  nations  turn  to  us  with 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  if  anything 
touches  humanity  It  touches  us?  Because 
It  knows  that  ever  since  we  were  bom  as  a 
nation  we  have  undertaken  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  humanity  and  of  the  rights  of  men. 
Without  that  Ideal  there  would  be  nothing 
that  would  distinguish  America  from  her 
predecessors  in  the  history  of  Nations."  (The 
New  Democracy,  II,  p.  44  ) 

And  America's  spiritual  berlUge  and  des- 
tiny are  set  forth  In  these  Immortal  words: 

"America  has  never  seen  Its  destiny  with 
the  physical  eye.  •  •  •  The  destiny  of 
America  Is  an  Ideal  destiny.  •  •  •  It  Is  her 
mcumbent  privilege  to  declare  and  stand  for 
the  rights  of  men.  Nothing  leas  is  worth 
fighting  for.  nothing  less  Is  worth  sacrificing 
for."     (The  New  Democracy,  II.  p.  68  ) 

The  small  nations  whoee  futtire  is  now 
being  determined  for  a  long  time  to  come 
cherish  dearly  those  very  rights  for  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  wlllhig  to  go  to  war. 
The  great  English  historian  and  statesman. 
Viscount  Bryce,  author  of  The  American 
Commonwealth,  the  classic  work  on  Ameri- 
can government  and  Institutions,  has  stated 
the  case  of  the  small  nation  In  these  words : 

"The  small  states,  whose  absorption  is  now 
threatened,  have  been  potent  and  useful — 
perhaps  the  most  potent  and  useful— fac- 
tors In  the  advance  of  civilization.  It  Is  In 
them  and  by  them  that  most  of  what  is  pre- 
cious In  religion.  In  philosophy,  in  literature, 
in  science,  and  in  art  has  been  produced. 

"We  may  be  able  to  arrest  the  forces  which 
seem  to  be  making  for  that  extinction,  but 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  strengthen  them. 
Rather  we  ought  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
smaller  states."  (H^says  and  Addresses  in 
War  Time,  1918,  pp.  12.  14  ) 

The  principle  of  self-determination  for  na- 
tions ta  a  fundamental   American  doctrine. 


This  Is  evident  from  the  following  declara- 
Uon  of  President  Wilson: 

"National  aspirations  must  be  respected: 
peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and  governed 
only  by  their  consent.  •  •  •  peoples  raid 
provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
mere  chattels  and  pawt^  in  a  game.  •  •  • 
The  day  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement 
has  gone  by." 

The  saving  of  Finland  and  the  other  democ- 
racies from  the  disaster  which  has  over- 
taken them  Is.  therefore,  more  than  a  matter 
of  sentimental  feeling  for  America.  The 
principles  and  Ideals  for  which  we  have  al- 
ways stood  are  Involved.  When  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  they  reetatcd  in  simple  and 
clear  terms  those  same  Ideals  of  self-de- 
termination and  freedom  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  America's  heritage — ideals  sUted 
first  in  our  Declaration  of  IiKlependence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  later  In  the 
Interests  of  expediency  concerning  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  it-  promises  that  tlie  victors 
would  not  "seek  aggraiKllzement,  territorial 
or  otherwise";  that  "There  shall  be  no  ter- 
ritorial changes  which  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned";  that  the  peace  should  "respect 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live"; 
that  "sovereign  rights  and  self-government 
shall  be  restored  to  those  vho  have  Iwen 
forcibly  deprived  of  them,"'  are  In  perfect 
accord  with  the  ideals  of  cur  American  heri- 
tage. In  his  recent  message  to  Congress, 
President  Roosevelt  asserted  that  "we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  use  our  Influence — and  to  tise 
It  now — to  secttre  so  far  as  Is  humanly  pos- 
sible the  fulfillment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter." 

Our  traditional  policy  of  friendliness  and 
help  toward  small  democracies,  which  Is 
entailed  In  otu-  own  und3rlng  love  of  freedom, 
will  not  permit  us  to  stand  by  and  to  watch 
a  helpless  people  be  deliberately  destroyed 
without  our  exerting  every  possible  Influ- 
ence "to  arrest  the  forces  which  seem  to 
be  making  for  that  extinction.""  Especially 
must  this  be  true  in  the  present  conflict  In 
which  the  liberation  of  countries  which  have 
felt  the  iron  heel  of  the  dictator  Is  one  ot 
our  declared  aims.  We  were  once  a  small 
Nation  ourselves.  We  have  fought  for  Jus- 
tice and  self-determination.  Every  corpuscle 
in  our  body  rebels  against  the  philosophy 
that  "might  is  right."'  To  allow  anything  less 
than  full  freedom  and  governmental  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  to  Finland  or  to  the  other 
threatened  countries  would  be  virtually  to 
repudiate  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
always  stood  and  for  which  we  have  again 
gone  to  war. 

A  voice  from  America's  past  arises  even 
today  to  remind  us  of  our  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility. In  an  address  in  New  York  City 
on  December  15,  1916.  that  great  American 
Secretary  of  State,  Ellhu  Root,  expressed 
thoughts  which  are  applicable  to  Finland.  If 
the  word  "Finland"'  were  substituted  for 
"Belgium,"  one  would  think  that  be  were 
speaking  of  Finland  today.  We  commend  his 
thoughts  to  every  American  for  considera- 
tion: 

"Poor  Belgium,  peaceful.  IndustrioiK,  God- 
fearing, law-abiding  Belgium,  she  had  no 
quarrel  with  anyone;  she  sought  no  nation's 
terrltoiy,  she  coveted  no  neighbor's  goods; 
she  '.hreatened  no  one's  sectirlty,  but  she 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  mightier  nation's  pur- 
pose and  she  was  stricken  to  the  earth.  |  This 
is  exactly  Finland's  present  tragic  situation.] 

"What  we  have  to  do  is  not  merely  to  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  humanity  It  Is  to  assert  a 
right.  It  Is  to  call  upon  the  world  to  assert  a 
right,  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  for 
the  protection  of  humanity  and  of  civiliza- 
tion.   This  is  otir  concern." 

E%-en  If  Finland  were  a  backward  and  un- 
civilized country,  she  would  be  entitled  to 
Americs's    suppNort.    It    happens,    however, 


that  Finland,  to  quote  Cecil  Gray,  an  Cngllsh 
writer,  in  his  book  on  Sibelius.  Is  "one  of  the 
most— If  not,  mdeed.  ss  1h  very  probable. 
quite    the   most — advanced   and   progressivs 

country  in  Europe  tcxlay." 

Her  political  constitution,  adds  Orsy.  "Is 
the  last  word  in  enlightened  democracy."  In 
fact,  her  constitution  is  largely  modeled  after 
our  own.  Representative  government,  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  other  cherished  lib- 
erties of  freemen  are  to  l>e  found  in  Finland 
the  same  as  In  America.  According  to  an 
editorial  In  the  New  York  Tmies.  March  1, 
1940.  "Finland.  In  ths  Ust  20  years,  has  been 
a  projection  of  American  democratic  Instltu- 
Uoas  in  ihe  Old  Workl.  Her  guiding  prin- 
ciples have  been  ours,  her  democracy  is  as 
genuine  as  our  own." 

Everyone  knows  how  tinder  the  compul- 
sions of  war  there  is  tremendous  pressure 
to  suspend  at  least  temporarily  many  of 
the  democratic  traditions  and  processes  of 
a  nation.  The  following  dispatch,  sent  by 
Jack  Fleischer,  United  Press  correspondent, 
as  late  as  March  20,  1944,  tells  lu  own  re- 
markable story  of  the  staying  power  of  Fin- 
land's democracy  even  tinder  the  burdens  of 
war  and  the  pressures  exerted  by  Germany: 

"The  Finns  still  possess  the  right  of  fiee 
speech  and  exercise  it  greatly.  Foreign 
broadcasts  are  not  forbidden,  and  huge  num- 
bers listen  to  the  London  radio  regularly. 

"Anti-Jewish  legislation,  which  the  Nazis 
wanted,  never  made  headway  In  Finland 
and,  according  to  information  from  leading 
Jews  of  the  country.  2,000  Jews  are  able  to 
live  with  the  same  rlghu  as  other  Finns  snd 
are  aiding  In  the  war  effort."  (New  York 
Times.  March  21.  1944.) 

It  is  facts  like  this  which  give  concrete 
significance  to  Finland's  assurance  that  she 
«as  waging  her  defensive  war  "free  from  all 
politicsl  obligations. '" 

We  know  of  no  more  fitting  conclusion 
to  our  discussion  of  Finland's  case  than  two 
eloquent  tributes  paid  her  during  ths 
winter  war,  one  by  a  Briton,  the  other  by  an 
American. 

Winston  Churchill,  the  great  British  lead- 
er, stated  in  a  world-wide  radio  broadcast: 

"Only  Finland— superb,  nay  sublime.  In 
the  Jaws  of  peril— Finland  shows  what  free 
men  can  do.  The  service  rendered  by  Finland 
to  mankind  is  magnificent.  We  cannot  tell 
what  the  fate  of  Finland  may  be,  but  no 
more  mournful  spectacle  could  be  presented 
to  what  is  left  of  civilized  mankind  than  that 
this  ^lendid  northern  race  should  be  at  last 
worn  down  and  reduced  to  servitude  worse 
tnan  death  by  the  full  brutjsh  force  of  over- 
whelming numbers.  If  the  light  of  freedom 
which  still  bums  so  brightly  in  the  froren 
North  should  finally  be  quenced.  it  might 
well  herald  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages,  when 
every  vestige  of  human  progress  during  2.000 
years  would  be  engulfed." 

No  technical  step  of  conventional  vm- 
frlendliness  which  war  exigencies  may  re- 
quire, writes  William  Henry  Chamberlain, 
can  erase  from  the  memory  of  Americans  this 
splendid  tribute,  and  he  adds,  'It  would  be 
a  bitter  irony  for  Finland,  for  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  world  If  Winston  Churchill  should 
find  himself  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  prediction 
so  forcefully  ej.'pressed  in  these  last  two  sen- 
tences." 

We  feel  that  the  final  tribute  to  Finland 
should  come  from  an  American.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  from  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor: 

"If  you  were  to  name  the  greatest  nation 
!n  the  world,  vrould  It  be  the  rich-st:  would 
It  be  the  one  whose  possesf^lons  are  the  most 
wide-flung:  would  it  be  the  racst  populous 
or  that  which  boasted  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive guns  and  the  most  powerful  army? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  that  nation  which  paid 
its  debts,  which,  courageous  ss  the  Greeks 
at  Thermopylae,  fights  a  barbartsn  horde, 
which  faces "snnihilation  rsther  than  com- 
promise   Its   liberty— whoee   men    today   die 
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on  the  tMttlefteU!  and  whose  women  and 
tiabtM  starvt  and  fr«eae  bebtnd  the  Unea. 
If  this  U  th«  nation  you  would  aeek.  there 
stands  Fmland." 

Is  Finland  worth  saving?  Are  we  in 
this  war  to  save  Europe  from  Hitler  and 
hand  it  over  to  Stalin? 

Pacts  and  material  furnished  by  Save 
Finland  Committee.  O.  J.  Larson,  chair- 
man. 406  Lonsdale  Building,  Duluth, 
Minn. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  Gxa-Cola  Ex- 
port Corpcratioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACRUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oto.  I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  before 
the  Northampton  Rotary  Club.  North- 
ampton. Mass..  Monday  evening.  March 
26.  1945: 

We  hare  heard  a  great  deal  In  these  past 
few  years  about  the  American  way  oX  Ufe.  I 
certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
have  so  ably  and  eloquently  dttOMMd  that 
subject.  But  I  have  wondered  wffhim  If. 
In  our  glonncation  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  a  way  of 
life  Is  In  the  last  analysis,  the  product  of 
human  beings.  It  is  not  a  social  or  a  polit- 
ical philosophy  that  some  one  has  thought 
out  and  handed  to  other  people  as  a  guide  tor 
their  activities.  It  Is.  rather,  a  name  that  we 
give  to  the  habits  and  methods  and  char- 
acteristics of  men  acting  in  their  relation  to 
other  men.  In  short,  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  the  prodxict  of  a  human  being  which  we 
call  an  American. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  conaider  for  a  mo- 
Btent  that  average  American  who  has  created 
the  American  way  of  life;  who.  in  doing  so. 
has  built  a  great  nation,  and.  In  the  name  of 
that  nation,  is  Impressing  his  character  upon 
a  wide  aud  distracted  world. 

It  took  a  good  many  things  to  create  the 
average  American.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
the  product  of  a  problem  that  may  l>e  with 
us  as  long  as  men  live  upon  this  earth.  He 
was  the  product  of  a  continent  called  Europe, 
which  has  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  feet 
that  It  could  produce  more  people  than  it 
could  feed.  In  these  days,  as  we  get  Into  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  map  of  the  world,  we 
see  In  true  perspective  exactly  what  Europe 
is.  It  IS  a  peninsula  thnist  out  to  the  west 
and  the  south  of  a  great  continent.  In  many 
plr.ces  Ita  land  is  poor  and  Its  capacity  for 
the  production  of  food  Is  low.  Its  natural 
resources  are.  and  have  always  been,  scarce 
and  of  doubtful  value.  For  the  most  part. 
Its  coast  line,  especially  In  the  north.  Is  for- 
b'ddinj.  and.  In  many  months  of  the  year, 
•.'most  Inaccessible.  Its  rivers.  In  fpite  of  the 
exAlted  songs  and  stories  that  have  been 
written  at>out  them,  are  not  great  rivers.  Its 
inounta:ns,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not 
supremely  great  mountains.  But  Its  popula- 
tkax  has.  at  least  in  modern  times,  been  ex- 
ersslvely  great.  That  population  has  been 
stricten  time  and  again  with  indescribable 
calaailUss.  It  has  been  ravsged  by  disease: 
It  hes  been  beset  by  hun^r  And  because  of 
these   factors   of   inadequate    resources   and 
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pi  ipulation.  It  has  been  cursed 
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country  of  the  threat  of  foreign  dangers. 
From  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Americans  moved 
to  the  West  and  created  new  States  out  of 
the  wilderness.  They  skillfully  played  the 
ambitions  of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  English  in  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire 
a  vast  territory  beyond  the  ML'^sisslppl.  And 
as  they  acquired  territory,  unlike  the  prac- 
tice of  imperial  Rome,  they  made  each  ac- 
quisition of  territory  truly  their  own  by  set- 
tlement and  development.  These  were  not 
men  who  made  compromises  with  forces  that 
threatened  them.  They  were  men  who  de- 
stroyed those  threats  by  their  own  indomi- 
table strength  and  courage. 

If  the  American  Nation  has.  in  its  re- 
sources. In  Its  political  institutions,  and  In 
Its  culture  preeminence  in  the  world  today, 
it  is  because  strong  men  found  three  cir- 
cumstances that  favored  the  growth  of  a 
great  nation. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  the 
great  area  of  the  country  and  the  richness 
of  its  resources.  No  nation,  truly  great  In 
every  way,  can  be  created  without  nattiral 
circumstances  that  favor  its  growth.  There 
have  been  nations  great  in  a  spiritual  sense 
which  have  grown  in  a  small  area  and  with  a 
small  population,  but  from  time  to  time  they 
have  been  the  prey  of  physically  stronger 
neighbors.  The  United  States  avoided  that 
eternal  threat  of  danger  by  the  happy  cir- 
cumstance of  Its  own  position  and  size. 

The  second  circumstance  that  favored  our 
growth  was  the  wise  policy,  inherent  in  the 
pioneers  who  settled  this  country,  of  creating, 
as  they  grew,  political  Institutions  that  pre- 
serve individual  freedom  while  they  offer  the 
broadest  protection  from  selfish  Influences. 
They  created  a  constitution  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  afford  for  all  generations  to  come  the 
possibility  of  change  and  growth. 

The  third  circumstance  that  favored  the 
growth  of  a  great  civilization  was  the  fact 
that  America  was  a  meeting  place  of  many 
cultures,  many  ideals,  and  many  diversified 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  the  genius  of 
Americans  to  accept  immigrants  of  many 
sorts,  to  permit  them  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  common  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assimilate  them  and  their  descendants  in 
a  truly  unified  American  tradition.  We  have 
stretched  out  our  hands  to  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  We  have  offered  them  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life  than  they  had  at 
home,  and  all  we  have  asked  is  that  they  have 
strong  hands  and  loyal  hearts. 

In  the  course  of  our  growth  we  have.  In 
general,  avoided  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  countries.  We  have  not  been  anx- 
ious to  make  others  as  we  are.  We  have  gen- 
erously contributed  whenever  we  could  to 
permit  other  countries  to  live  their  own 
lives,  to  be  free  of  oppression,  and  to  grow 
as  Ood  and  nature  Intended  that  they  should. 
But  we  have  not  sctight  to  Impress  our  own 
culture  upon  others.  We  have  learned  this 
hard  lesson  from  our  own  experience,  because 
OS  we  grew  as  a  nation,  we  asked  no  help 
from  others;  we  merely  wanted  the  privilege 
of  freedom  to  grow  as  we  could. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation  as  an  independent  republic,  our 
statesmen  conceived  that  our  duty,  in  fact, 
that  our  safety,  demanded  that  we,  as  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  Americas,  should  as- 
sert leadership  in  the  two  Americas  in  per- 
mitting other  small  republics  to  grow  as  we 
had  grown.  Out  of  this  arose  the  most 
specific  American  statement  of  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  ever  created — the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  development  of  this  policy  with 
reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
quired, on  our  part,  not  only  great  strength 
but  great  forbearance,  for  we  did  not  con- 
ceive It  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
to  create  an  empire  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  living 
at  peace  with  our  neighbors,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  offer  them  the  broad  protection 
of  our  power.  Is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 


In  this  war.  we  have  the  friendship  and  solid 
stipport  of  almost  all  those  countries. 

But  all  of  this  national  greatness  comes 
back  fundamentally  to  the  American  as  an 
Individual.  Only  sotind  men  can  make  a 
sound  nation.  It  has  been  the  habit  of 
pessimistic  people  to  speak  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  American  character.  When  at  times 
we  have  seen  evidence  here  and  there  that 
wealth  and  security  have  made  people  care- 
less and  pleasure  loving,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  claimed  that  the  fiber  of 
America  has  become  soft  and  that  the  inner 
Integrity  of  our  people  has  been  destroyed. 
But  these  evidences  of  weakness  were,  after 
all.  superficial  and  passing.  Fundamentally, 
the  American  remains  as  he  has  always  t>een. 
In  this  war  we  have  the  proof  of  this  Inherent 
soundnesi.  It  Is  not  alone  that  Americans 
In  uniform  have  upheld  in  every  corner  of 
the  world  the  finest  traditions  of  courage  and 
skill.  It  is  also  a  fact  tliat  on  the  home  front 
Americans  have  maintained  order,  have  will- 
ingly accepted  supervision,  ai.d  have  turned 
with  incredible  Industry  and  skill  to  the  task 
of  production. 

There  have  been  nations,  like  Germany  and 
Japan,  that  exalted  their  efBclency.  But  the 
test  of  1943  and  1944  has  shown  that  effi- 
ciency is  not  created  by  the  mere  proclamation 
of  an  intention  to  l>e  efficient.  Efficiency 
rises  from  the  strength  of  free  people.  In 
spite  of  many  unfortunate  failures  of  fore- 
sight, our  American  industrial  life  is  adding 
glories  to  its  achievements.  American  women 
in  the  homes,  on  the  farms.  In  the  factories, 
in  the  hospitals,  and  In  the  armed  forces 
themselves  are  proving  themselves  to  be  the 
worthy  successors  of  those  women  who  stood 
loyally  Ijeslde  their  kin  in  Washington's 
Army.  American  States  and  cities  are  mak- 
ing their  contribution  to  the  national  effort. 
Everywhere  we  find  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  victory. 

Our  task,  as  we  look  to  the  future  t)eyond 
this  war.  will  be.  In  spite  of  the  suggestions 
of.  those  who  have  formulas  for  security  and 
happiness,  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  United 
States  was  not  built  upon  formulas;  it  was 
built  upon  the  individual.  We  shall  retain 
the  power  that  is  essential  to  ^he  maintenance 
of  America's  responsibilities  la  the  world  only 
so  far  as  we  retain  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
in  each  individual  Americaji.  The  door  of 
opportunity  must  be  kept  open.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  must  be  taught  from  experience  that 
whatever  he  attains  depends  upon  his  own 
Inner  Integrity.  We  have  won  the  past  by 
hard  work  and  honesty  and  self-reliance. 
There  is  no  lietter  formula  tt  rough  which  we 
can  win  the  future.  The  greatness  of  the 
past,  in  Its  achievements,  lights  the  way  for 
progress  that  is  assured  if  no  man-made 
shadows  blur  the  road.  It  is  f  3r  us  to  preserve 
for  our  posterity  what  oiu-  forefathers  created 
for  us.  a  Nation  of  free  people,  ever  helpful  to 
others,  but  always  selfish  f^r  the  continu- 
ance, within  our  own  domair.,  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Despite  our  errors  of  omissi  sn  and  commis- 
sion we  remain  steadfast  In  our  Americanism. 
This  is  a  great  country.  The  i;reatness  of  our 
people  today  indicates  the  gieatness  we  can 
attain  In  the  future  If  we  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  our  eyes  straight  afiead  toward  the 
victory  that  is  inevitable  anc  the  harvest  it 
must  produce.  That  our  anaed  forces  may 
achieve  the  heights  the  sooner  is  our  earnest 
desire.  That  this  accompIlsh:nent  may  come 
to  paaa  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  is  our 
hope.  We  are  all  united  toward  a  single  end. 
Our  thoughts  today  are  toncerned  with 
the  responeibillty  of  completing  the  terrific 
task  immediately  ahead.  W:  rightly  Inter- 
rupt cur  worries  to  utter  an  earnest  prayer 
for  the  weli  being  of  our  comrades  In  the 
ranks,  their  officers  and  their  Commander  In 
Chief,  that  wisdom  may  guide  their  effort  and 
out  of  the  sacrifices  they  so  willingly  make, 
this  terrible  struggle  may  tte  mere  quickly 
end  in  the  ways  of  peace. 


Compboller  Asks  Wholesale  Cuts  in 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Mondmy,  April  30.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  Include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

CoBtFTtOLijM  Asks  Whouesali  Cuts  m  Unttsd 

States  Agencies — Usx  or  Bttsh  Ax  ok  Mzat 

Cleaveb  Urged  bt  Warren 

Wholesale  amputation  of  Government 
agencies  with  a  bush  ax  or  a  meat  cleaver 
was  recommended  today  by  Comptroller 
General  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  in  favor  of  a  bill 
to  bring  all  Government  corporations  under 
the  financial  control  of  Congress,  Mr.  Warren 
said: 

"If  the  present  trend  of  creating  Govern- 
ment corporations  continues  or  is  not  curl>ed. 
we  will  soon  have  a  government  by  Govern- 
ment corporations." 

one  hundred  and  one  government 
ookporations 

Asserting  there  now  are  101  Government 
corporation..  Mr.  Warren  said: 

"They  are  largely  Independent  of  congres- 
sional control  and  free  from  accountability 
to  the  Executive.  This  thing  we  call  gov- 
ernment has  reached  gargantuan  proportions 
and  is  sprawled  ail  over  the  lot. 

''It  has  become  greater  than  Congress,  Its 
creator,  and  at  times  arrogantly  snaps  its 
fingers  in  the  face  of  Congress. 

"The  most  necessary  thing  I  kr  ow  of  today 
along  governmental  lines  is  a  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  should  be  done  scientifically. 

"But  once  the  decision  Is  made,  then  a 
bush  ax  or  a  meat  cleaver  should  be  used." 

SEES    TELPS    AND    SNARLS 

"The  only  way  to  reorganize  is  to  reor- 
ganize," Mr.  Warren  said  with  empliasis.  It 
calls  for  great  courage.  Cmplication  and 
overlapping  are  widely  prevalent.  Untold 
millions  could  be  saved  and  efficiency  created 
to  a  high  degree." 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "there  would  l>e  loud 
yelps  and  snarls — that  is  always  true  when 
powers  are  curlied,  consolidations  made,  or 
appropriations  reduced  or  discontinued." 


San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAurocNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  several 
newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Drew  Pearson  has  writ- 
ten three  important  articles  on  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  which  should  \3e 


read  widely.  However,  the  press  of  the 
Nation  has  seen  fit  to  suppres.s  the  last 
of  these  articles— one  celling  of  Ihe  deal- 
ing by  American  t>anks  with  the  Naiis 
after  Pearl  Hart>or.  I  am  informed  that 
this  article  was  suppressed  at  the  insist- 
ence of  J.  P.  Morgan  It  Co.  and  the  Cha.<;e 
Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  must  not  be 
trampled  upon  by  private  Interests. 

The  statements  contained  in  these  ar- 
ticles, if  substantiated,  are  of  oentral 
importance  to  the  thinking  of  oiu*  coun- 
try. Friendly  relations  between  the  great 
and  small  powers  is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  of  us — our  future  is  involved.  It 
must  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  facts  In  our  press. 

The  articles  follow: 
The  Washington  IklERRT-Go-RotmB 
( By  Drew  Pearson ) 
(Wednesday,  AprU  25.  1945) 

San  Francisco. — The  eyes  of  about  13.- 
000.000  servicemen  will  be  watching  the 
Conference  that  opens  here  today.  So  will 
their  mothers.  So  will  their  wives,  who 
wonder  whether  the  children  they  bear  In 
this  war  must  t>e  reared  to  fight  another.  So 
will  the  eyes  of  all  the  hungry,  weary  peo- 
ples of  war-torn  Europe,  still  hoping  with  a 
hope  that  flickers  but  never  quite  dies  that 
finally  we  can  construct  a  machinery  for  lut- 
ing peace. 

And  it  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
seeds  of  the  next  war  will  be  nourished  cr 
rooted  up  at  San  FrancLsco.  The  events  hap- 
pening at  this  Conference,  in  its  backstage 
lobbies,  and  in  the  chanceries  of  Europe  right 
now,  can  spell  the  difference  between  peace 
and  war  20  years  later. 

SEEDS   FOR    WORLD    WAR   NO.    3    ALREAOT    PLANTID 

Actually  the  seeds  have  already  been  plant- 
ed but  the  roots  are  not  deep  and  they  can 
be  torn  up. 

The  seeds  have  been  planted  by  groups  In 
England,  the  United  States  and  Russia  who 
already  have  begun  playing  the  type  of  pow- 
er politics  which  can  only  end  in  eventual 
war  Ijetween  the  two  strongest  nations 
emerging  from  the  present  conflict — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Already  certain  groups  Inside  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  British  Foreign  Office  iutve 
begun  Jockeying  to  build  up  Germany  after 
the  war  as  a  bulwark  against  Russia.  Al- 
ready United  States  admirals  have  focused 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world  on  the 
Island  bases  we  are  taking  from  Japan,  ao 
that  Russia  is  becoming  suspicious  they  wUl 
be  aimed  against  her. 

So  no  matter  how  high  geared  and  beau- 
tifully perfected  the  machinery  for  peace 
devised  at  San  Francisco.  It  cannot  succeed 
unless  it  rests  on  a  foundation  of  good  will 
and  mutual  trust. 

There  wiU  be  a  lot  of  argument  here  about 
3  votes  for  Russia,  6  votes  for  Britain,  and 
20  indirect  Latin-American  vomss  lor  wne 
United  States.  But  the  real  fact  Is  that  the 
question  of  votes  becomes  pure  theory  if  one 
big  nation  doeent  want  to  cooperate. 

If  the  tremendous  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  get  fidgety  and 
looiclng  for  something  to  do;  if  the  admirals 
and  generals  try  tc  become  statesmen:  If 
the  State  Department  career  boys  begin  play- 
ing balance-of-power  politico,  then  all  the 
votes  and  all  the  peace  machinery  arranged 
at  San  Francisco  wont  help. 

The  tragic  fact  is  that  already  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the  brass  hats  in  at  least  two 
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econUtei.  plus  eert«ln  dlplcmati,  are  getting 
ner-voiM  trigger  Dngeis. 

Alre»<ly  there  u  t  strong  suspicton  that 
Staiin  c-an't  control  his  own  generuls.  Al- 
ready there  u  more  than  a  siisplcion  that 
Booatvalt  could  not  control  his  admirals. 

"■nVBTlESKTr"  A  HOT  POTATO 

One  such  case  concerns  the  Pacific  Island 
ba»«a  taken  from  Japan.  For  more  than  2 
y«vm,  the  late  President  argued  that  all  is- 
kwdi  Uken  by  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica fhou'd  be  held  by  us.  but  under  the 
United  Nations  trustaeahlp.  whereby  other 
P»*ton«  were  giTen  airplane  and  shipping 
prtTflafaa  en  these  Ulands — provided  they 
five  us  reciprocal  rlghu  on  thetr  Islands. 

At  TalU  something  along  that  line  was 
■«»••<  to  by  Roosevelt  personally.  And  when 
he  rettuned.  a  directive  to  that  effect  was 
sent  to  the  State.  War.  and  Navy  Depart- 
naents.  plxis  the  InterUar  Department,  which 
admlr.lsters  Insular  pnssMilans.  But  when 
the  representatives  of  these  four  Depart- 
ments sat  down  to  work  out  the  details  for 
carrying  out  ths  Presidents  directive,  two 
Departm(>nt*— the  Army  and  Navy— kicked 
over  the  traces.  The  third,  the  State  De- 
partment, went  along  reluctantly,  leaving 
oniy  the  Interior  Department  to  obey  the 
directive  wholeheartedly. 

Finally ,  Admiral  Ernest  King,  commander 
of  the  Htet.  took  things  Into  hu  own  hands 
and  madft  a  public  statement  against  the 
Presidents  policy  regarding  Pacific  Islands. 
In  other  words,  he  went  over  the  head  of 
hU  Commander  In  Chief.  Although  this  was 
a  most  serious  thing  to  do.  even  domestically. 
»u  mternational  rPt>«rcusslons  were  even 
more  serious 

Tlie  RuasiAns.  wh.iae  Intelligence  U  the 
best  in  the  world,  already  knew  that  Admiral 
King  u  the  man  who  has  wanted  to  build 
up  a  big  Navy  now  as  protection  against 
Ruaala  later  They  also  know  that  Admiral 
Slug  has  oppoMed  Russia  coming  into  the 
war  agalrsi  Japan,  and  wanu  the  United 
States  to  do  the  Job  alone. 

The  Russians  also  know  that  a  certain 
number  of  professional  United  States  mili- 
tary and  naval  brass  hats  side  with  King. 
iThU  Is  not  true  of  General  Marshall  cr 
General  Eisenhower  and  the  more  reaponslble 
cummandcrs  In  the  United  States  Army.) 

And  the  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  thia 
probably  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
RusiUn  generals  who  are  needling  StaUn. 
Bfianait  H»ToaT  mat  kstkat 
Information  as  to  what  goes  on  inside  Rus- 
alals  altsars  difficult,  but  there  has  been 
tocreaslng  suspicion  of  late  thst  Stalin  dcea 
not  control  h;s  own  generals.  Thu  u  what 
has  happened  repeatedly  In  Ruaslan  hlstorv. 
When  the  generals  built  themselves  up  In 
wartime,  they  dominated  the  Czar. 

And  today,  the  men  wtM  ooo*  w«r*  suong 
In  the  Soviet  have  raudi  Ina  to  aay.  Cx- 
Porelgn  MinLiter  ?Iolotov.  a  great  believer  In 
International  cooperation.  Is  now  completely 
out  of  the  picture.  Foreign  UlnlsUr  Molotov 
has  less  authority. 

The  generals,  in  turn,  are  roMldwrad  r»> 
sponsible  ?or  the  previous  policy  of  having  a 
measenger-boy  Ambassador  whom  they  could 
easily  cun.rul  at  San  Fnukclaca  Alao,  It  la 
strongly  siis|)ected  that  thty  In^tred  SUUln'a 
demands  that  the  United  States  Ninth  Anny 
rvtire  from  the  Berlin  suburbs  on  April  19 
•o  the  Rec  Army  couM  Mtor  first 

Tragedy  u  that  soaM  United  BUtes  war 
chiefs,  by  jiuig  over  the  White  BotMe  heads. 
are  strenutheuuif  the  RM  ■eoenU's  hand. 
The  Russuns  are  a  suaplaloiH  people  any- 
way  They  have  been  bmI*  Bare  so  by  belnc 
ahut  up  by  us  in  the  «plomatlo  cloeet. 
When  we  refuse  to  noQfBlM  •  «\^^tflP  aa  a 
member  of  latenutloaal  aodetf.  naturally 
th.1t  n  St  Ion  di>es  aot  forget  the  rebuff  easily. 
And  meiuiwhiie.  the  State  Departavent.  u'- 
fether  with  the  old  Cliveden  act  la  tnglan:! 
waich  wanted  to  bleed  both  England  and 
Busaia   wbite.   h-ve    already    quietly    gone 
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Th"  Russians  knew  In  advance,  for  instance, 
that  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  had  sold  the 
plans  for  Its  DC-4  to  Japan  for  $1,000,000  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor. 

And  they  have  been  especially  Interested 
In  the  War  Department's  survey  of  the  damage 
done  to  German  war  plants  by  United  States 
planes,  a  survey  to  be  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  bankers  and  top  Insurance  executives.  In- 
cluding Henry  C.  Alexander,  vice  president 
of  J.  P.  Morgan;  Fred  Searles.  Jr..  president 
of  several  J.  P.  Morgan  mine  companies: 
Franklin  DOller,  president  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Co.;  and  Robert  P.  Rus- 
sell, president  of  Standard  Oil  Development 
Co. 

Considering  the  manner  In  which  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  collaborated  with 
Hitler's  cartels  even  after  tl.e  war  broke 
In  Europe,  and  considering  how  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  branch  bank  In  Paris  collaborated 
with  the  Nazis  even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  you 
can't  blame  the  Russians  for  wondering 
whether  this  survey  actually  isn't  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  line  on  German  in- 
dustry and  building  it  up  after  the  war. 

AMERICAN    INBTJSTnT    WANTS    IN 

Already,  the  State  Department  la  being 
bombarded  by  American  Industrialists  who 
owned  factories  In  Germany  before  the  war 
and  want  to  get  back  to  start  operating 
them.  Among  the  leading  pressure  boys  ts 
Graeme  Howard,  vice  president  of  General 
Motors  In  charge  of  operations  In  Europe 
(and  Germany).  Howard  helped  organize 
Franco's  truck  transport  service  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  haa  a  personal  Interest 
In  the  Opel  Auto  Works  In  Germany,  and 
has  l)een  busy  as  a  hound  dog  around  the 
State  Department  wanting  to  get  back  to 
Germany. 

Naturally  they  can't  have  a  hard  peace  if 
they  are  to  build  up  Germany,  so  they  don't 
want  German  factories  and  machine  tools 
carted  off  to  Russia. 

Another  factor  making  the  Russians  sus- 
picious Is  the  British  demand  that  food 
which  the  Russian  Army  finds  In  Germany 
be  used  to  feed  the  German  people  rather 
than  to  feed  starving  Poles  and  Russian  alave 
laborers.  Shortly  before  he  left  London, 
both  Foreign  MlnUter  Eden  and  Sir  James 
Grlgg.  British  War  Minister,  took  the  po- 
sition, in  secret  talks  with  United  States 
officials,  that  food  found  In  Germany  must 
be  used  to  feed  the  German,  not  Polish  and 
Russian  civilians.  The  British  argument  U 
that  If  German  food  la  diverted  to  the  Poles 
and  Russians,  the  Allies  will  have  to  Im- 
port more  to  feed  the  Germans. 

SUSPSCT  O.  S.  8. 

Finally,  the  Russians  are  probably  moat 
suspicious  of  the  mysterious  United  States 
espionage  organization  called  O.  S.  S.  The 
O.  8.  S.  or  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  haa, 
strangely,  dlsuibuted  some  of  the  most 
powerful  bankers'  representatives  In  the 
United  Slates  of  America  at  key  poInU 
where  thoy  can  Infiuence  United  States  policy 
In  occupied  Germany. 

The  roster  of  O.  S.  S.  men  who  have  been 
or  are  operating  in  Etirope  rends  like  a  blue- 
stocking list  of  the  first  60  famlltee.  It 
Includes;  Paul  Mellon,  eon  of  Andrew  Mellon; 
Junius  and  Henry  Morgan  of  the  house  of 
Morgan:  Alfred  du  Pont;  Lester  Armour  of 
the  Chicago  Armours;  Gotdm  Auchlncloee; 
John  Auchinclosa;  Warwick  Potter:  Harold 
OooUdge;  William  Van  Allen  of  the  Aator 
family;  and  Allan  Dulles,  attorney  for  varl- 
oue  International  bankers  with  previous 
connections  in  Genxuny. 

Some  of  these  may  cot  d?5erve  the  stis- 
plcton  focused  upon  them.  But  others  more 
than  make  up  for  it.  And  anyone  llatenlng 
for  30  minutes  to  their  conversation  about 
the  next  war  and  building  up  Germany  aa  a 
partner  In  that  war.  can  understand  why 
the  Russlana  wrongly  accused  us  of  a  deal 
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to  permit  the  American  Army  to  enter  Berlin 

first. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  underlying  stisplclon 
which  must  be  killed  Immediately  and  per- 
manently if  the  machinery  o!  San  Francisco 
la  to  bring  about  permanent  peace. 


Th«  Washington  Mimit -Go-Round 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

(Friday.  April  27.  :  945) 

San  Frawcisco. — When  the  American  Army 
swept  into  Garmany  it  was  fcrtunate  enough 
to  captxire  an  interesting  figure  In  Dr.  H.  J. 
Caesar,  the  counterpart  of  ou  r  Allen  Property 
Custodian  who  had  charge  of  all  American 
banks  and  alien  property  selz  ?d  in  France. 

Dr.  Caesar  was  cross-examined  aj  length. 
Prom  him  came  highly  enlightening  and 
hitherto  secret  Information  f  bout  the  man- 
ner in  which  certain  British  and  American 
branch  banks  in  Paris  collab')rated  with  the 
Germans  after  the  fall  of  Frtnce.  h'ls  testi- 
mony high-lights  the  main  i>sue  underly.ng 
the  problem  of  future  peace — namely,  wheth- 
er, despite  all  the  plans  worked  out  at  San 
Francisco,  certain  Allied  btulness  firms  to- 
gether with  their  friends  In  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Army,  and  the  British  Foreign 
Offlce  ere  going  to  maneuver  behind  the 
scenes  to  strengthen  Germany  once  again  as 
a  bulwark  against  Russia. 

This  largely  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ticklish 
Polish  question.  Rtiasia  wtnts  a  Poland 
which  win  cooperate  with  her  and  be  a  buf- 
fer against  another  German  invasion.  If 
there  were  no  fear  of  future  Germany,  there 
mleht  be  lese  insistence  on  a  jjuppet  Poland. 

Kx-Justlce  Jimmy  Byrnes  described  this 
graphically  to  Senators  upon  his  return  from 
YalU.  Telling  how  Stalin  got  excited  on  the 
question  of  Poland.  Byrnes  quoted  SUlln  as 
saying:  "Tou  speak  of  English  honor.  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  and  your  desire  to  protect  the 
safety  of  Russia.  But  twice  Ir.  25  years  Ger- 
man armies  have  marched  ac  oss  Poland  to 
attack  Russia.  If  that  bappeni  again  will  the 
English  armies  come  to  our  defense?" 

Before  Poland  was  Invadeci  last  time  It 
will  be  rememliered  that  BiltUh  business 
Interests  were  quite  willing,  e  /en  apparently 
anxious,  to  have  the  Sudetenland  taken  away 
from  Czechoslovakia.  President  Benes  com- 
plained bitterly  regarding  Lo'd  Runclman's 
attitude  on  this,  but  the  British  appeasers' 
policy  was  to  strengthen  Gtrmany  at  the 
expense  of  Russia's  friend  a:id  buffer  ally, 
Czechosjovakla. 

Finally.  It  was  American  and  British  banks 
which  poured  money  into  Germany  for  years 
tefcre  the  war  and  then  maneuvered  to  have 
reparatlona  and  war  debts  caiicelcd  In  order 
to  protect  their  own  loani.  The  Chase 
National  Bank  was  one  of  the  -fforst  offenders. 
That  is  why  a  lot  of  people  in  Washington, 
Moscow,  and  the  world  at  larf  e  are  watching 
to  see  whether  history  will  r?peat.  That  is 
why  the  evidence  unearthed  Irom  the  secret 
files  of  German  Allen  Propjrty  Custodian 
Caesar  la  so  stgnlflcant.  It  Indicates  that 
even  during  the  present  T7ar.  the  Paris 
branches  of  Chase  and  J.  P.  Morgan  were 
quite  willing  and  anxious  to  Co  buslneea  with 
the  Germans — though  Brltliih  banks  were 
more  so. 

Dr.  Caeaar  teetlfled  that  'the  protection 
afforded  to  Chaae  was  Justifieil  on  the  ground 
that  tt  had  been  active  on  behalf  of  OermanT 
before  the  war  in  such  mattert  as  tha  Oerman 
"stand  stiU"  credit  negotiations. 

••The  British  banks.''  he  sUd.  "were  even 
more  preferred  by  the  Gcrnnns  than  the 
branches  of  Chase  and  Mortans.  The  Oer* 
man  occupying  uthorltles  decreed  that 
British  and  Canadian  banks  in  the  occupied 
toue  of  France  'shall  no  longjr  be  considered 
as  enemy  banks.'  These  brunches  provided 
lonp-term  credits  to  a«alst  the  German  wrr 
mMhlnc.    They  Lupplled  tb;  Germans  with 


general  economic  infortnation  obtained 
throtigh  their  offices  in  unoccupied  Prance, 
and  they  were  i>-Artlcularly  useful  aa  deposi- 
tories to  the  German  authorities." 

But  especially  significant  were  some  of  the 
letters  found  In  Dr.  Caesar's  files.  One  Indi- 
cated that  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.  had  gone  out 
of  Its  way  to  curry  favor  with  the  Nazis  by 
showing  that  the  Morgans  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Jews.  One  memo  sent  to  German 
Banking  Czar  Caesar  by  Mr.  Lecestre.  a  high 
official  of  the  Morgan  firm  read:  "On  the 
attached  sheet  there  is  represented  some  In- 
formation relative  to  the  predecessors  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  actual  her.d  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co..  Inc..  New  York.  Following  the  tradition 
of  his  father,  Mr.  Morgan  never  admitted 
Jews  as  associates  of  fellow  workers. 

•The  Morgan  House  has  been  frequently 
found  In  Its  business  In  cpposltlon  to  the 
great  Jewish  banking  houses  In  the  United 
States,  such  as  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  As  to  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  Paris,  the  personnel,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  bank  In  1868,  has  never 
included  a  Jew." 

The  memo  is  dated  January  15.  1943.  more 
than  a  year  after  Germany  declared  war  on 
the  United  States.  Another  memo  found  in 
the  files  of  the  German  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian, dated  May  6.  1941,  is  signed  by  Ber- 
enber^-Gosler.  Paris  representative  of  the 
Reichskredltpesselschaft.  It  reads  In  part: 
'Subject:  Morgan  A  Cle. 

"During  a  dinner  to  which  I  was  Invited  by 
the  French  partner  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Pesson- 
Didion,  Mr.  P.  D.  again  spoke  indignantly 
about  the  clique  In  America  which  continu- 
ally attempts  to  draw  the  United  States  into 
an  unjustifiable  as  well  as  rldiculovu  war.  He 
told  me  that  I  would  know  from  my  stay  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  views  of  the  part- 
ners of  his  firm  and  also  how  they  hate  Roose- 
velt— that  Roosevelt  Is  driving  America  to- 
ward a  catastrophe  by  bis  economic  and  for- 
eign policies.  The  development  over  the  last 
30  years  represents  a  policy  of  racial  favor- 
itism. Insofar  as  the  old  esUbllshed  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Swedish,  and  German  element  had  to 
relinquish  its  power  to  the  Polish,  Czech,  and 
Jewiah  elements  which  Immigrated  since  1900. 
For  the  New  York  and  Boston  circles  this  de- 
velopment Is  terrible.  He  hopes  that  one  of 
these  dajrs  the  Increased  Immigration  of  Jews 
will  unleash  such  antl-SemltIsm  that  a  sud- 
den turn-about  will  follow.  Mr.  P.  D.  com- 
pares Roosevelt  with  Leon  B'um  and  his  ac- 
tions with  the  blessing  of  the  Front  Popu- 
lalre,  for  which  France  paid  dearly. 

"He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Inter- 
Eurcpean  and  particularly  the  Intercontl- 
nenUl  business  will,  after  settlement  of  the 
present  German-British  conflict,  take  sucn  an 
upswing  that  his  firm  will  be  In  a  position  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  developments 
through  the  granting  of  reparation  credits. 

"With  respect  to  England.  Mr.  P.  D.  hopes 
that  the  Conservative  Party  under  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  and  Lord  Londonderry  will  get  the 
upper  hand  over  the  Churchill  clique  one  of 
these  days,  and  that  the  worse  may  still  be 
avoided  for  Englsnd.  The  principal  culpflt 
in  this  war  is  Roosevelt,  who  by  vague  prom- 
ts ^  instigated  by  the  criminal  clique  sur- 
rounding him.  bad  driven  England  as  well  as 
France  Into  this  war.  against  their  will. 

"These  remarks  were  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
P.  O.  privately,  since  In  the  States  the  Mor- 
gans are  very  friendly  toward  h  firm  for  which 
1  worked,  namely  Kidder,  PcsbcKly  and  Co.. 
and  they  also  know  one  of  my  disUnt  rela- 
tives In  Boston.  Mr.  P.  D  's  remsrks  msy  well 
be  UKen  to  reflect  the  opinion  of  thU  inter- 
national Aryan  banking  firm." 

This  is  one  sample  of  the  big  business  ma- 
neutering  which  went  on  behind  the  scenes 
during  snd  before  this  war.  snd  which  can 
Isy  the  seeds  for  World  War  No.  8.  Unless 
stamped  out  it  may  undo  all  the  peace  ma- 
chinery to  be  erected  at  San  Francisco. 


God  Sustain  Our  Arms  Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  wxst  vibcinia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSERTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1945 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  pursu- 
ance of  permission  duly  granted,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting in  the  Record  a  war  hymn  en- 
titled "God  Sustain  Our  Arms  Today." 
which  was  composed  by  Col.  Julian  Q. 
Heame.  Jr..  of  Wheeling,  who  fs  an  emi- 
nent member  of  a  distinguished  West 
Virginia  family.  Colonel  Heame  is  at 
present  commanding  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  Regiment  in  the  Pacific  area. 
The  hjmin  is  as  follows: 

GOD  StJSTAIN   OUa   ASMS  TODAT 

(The  war  hymn  of  the  United  Nations) 

(Words  and  music  by  Col.  Julian  Q. 
Hearne,  Jr  ) 

God  sustain  our  arms  today; 

Bless  our  country's  cause  we  pray: 

Bless  our  t>oys  where'er  they  go. 

In  the  Tropics  and  in  snow. 

Grant  them  courage,  strength,  and  skill; 

May  they  ever  serve  Thy  wUi. 

God  sustain  our  srms  today. 

And  bring  a  righteous  peace,  we  pray. 


A  National  Necessity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Riccrd. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  1.  1945: 

A   NATIONAL  NECCBSTTr 

Our  future  foreign  policy  will  be  deter- 
mined In  no  small  measure  by  the  fate  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  flO  on  which  debate 
will  begin  today.  Thst  resolution  proposes 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  abolition  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  In  the  making  of  treaties. 
In  a  prelimlary'  speech  to  the  House  yester- 
day. Congressman  Motitow  rightly  said  that 
"the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  will  not  l)e  re- 
quired to  pass  Judgment  on  any  iaeue  of 
greater  significance.    •     •     •" 

In  one  respect  it  Is  unfortunate  that  this 
historic  detMte  Is  overshadowed  by  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  war  In  Europe  and  the 
United  Nations  Conference.  Nevertheless.  It 
comes  at  an  appropriaU  moment.  For  the 
tinflnished  business  to  which  our  troops  sre 
attending  in  Oennany  snd  our  tuuamen  in 
Ban  Pranelaeo  may  never  be  at>proprlately 
finished  unles*  Congroee  does  Its  duty  by  vot- 
ing to  abolish  mlnorltjr  control  over  treaty- 
making. 

John  Qulncy  Adams  once  said  that  the 
Cotistltutlon  was  "estorted  from  the  grind- 
ing necessity  of  a  reluctant  nation."  To 
this  Mr.  MSaaow  added  that  "the  grindinff 
necessity  of  a  world  In  chan*  is  demanding 
the  proposed  amendment  "  The  makinn  of  a 
lastUig  peace  u  uppermost  in  virtually  every 
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mind.  T%«  mMms  through  which  p««c«  can 
b«  mMl«  u  tb«  treaty  power.  To  leave  that 
power  In  the  controi  of  33  men.  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  and  a  email  fraction  of  the 
tnUre  Congress,  would  be.  under  present  cir- 
eumstantree.  a  bid  for  national  suicide. 

The  hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  brought  out  the  fact  that  what- 
tnt  reason  existed  for  adoption  of  the  two- 
thirds  nile  In  the  fttiK  ptac*  haa  Umg  since 
disappeared.  Dr.  CbMlw  Warran,  historian 
of  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  Is  authca-lty  fcsr  the 
stAtemect  that  "you  will  search  In  vain  to 
find  any  political  theory  on  which  that  two- 
thirds  cliiuse  was  founded."  It  represented 
only  an  arraneem^nt  of  convenience  because 
the  Soutliem  States  feared  loss  of  their  navi- 
gation rlt;hu  on  the  M1wlssl|)pi.  then  con- 
trolled by  Spam,  and  the  New- England  States 
feared  encroachment  upon  their  fishery 
rights.  At  one  time  the  convention  adopted 
without  dbraent  a  resolution  by  Madison  to 
SSKlude  treaties  of  peace  from  the  operation 
at  the  two-thtrds  rule.  The  final  agreement 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  validation  of 
all  treaties  represented  a  deviation  from 
sound  principle  for  the  sake  of  minimizing 
opposition  to  the  national  charter. 

Now  the  tragic  aftermath  of  that  compro- 
mise must  bs  dealt  with.  Treaty-making 
has  become  as  Tltal  to  stability  and  peace  In 
our  world  as  was  national  legislation  in  those 
days  to  the  interests  of  the  liberated  States. 
We  must  not  withhold  from  the  majority 
elected  to  shape  our  national  policies  control 
over  our  relations  to  the  world  of  which  we 
are  a  part.  Of  course,  the  matter  will  not  be 
determined  in  the  Bouse.  The  real  fight  will 
come  in  the  Senate.  But  if  the  House  adds 
an  overwhelming  demand  for  democratiza- 
tion of  our  forelen  policy  to  demands  already 
eoaalng  from  the  pe<iple.  we  siwpect  that  sen- 
atortal  resistance  to  this  imperative  change 
will  bagln  to  crack. 


Pacific   Bases  DMfared  ViUl  to   United 
States  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30.  194S 

Mr.  WOODRXJFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
follo-*ing  article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Waihington  S:ar: 

Pacinc    B«aas    Dbclabsd    Vital    to    UTfrrzo 
STATSS    SSCTTBTrr — RtnSlAN    AtfO    Amijucan 

DKMAiros  roa  Tssairoans  Cojsnutis 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Is  ths  sectirtty  of  the  United  States  any 
1MB  Ifnrts  nt  to  the  American  people  than 
tte  MClu-tty  of  Russia  U  to  the  Russian 
psopis? 

Ods  would  think  that  question  was  easily 
•nswaisd.  snd  yet  there  are  in  the  Or)vern- 
msat  bsre  parsons  who  argue  that  Russia 
■ay  annex  almost  a  third  of  the  territory  of 
raatfO.  an  ally,  but  that  the  United  States 
■feaU  not  bs  permitted  to  obtain  a  tiny  area 
of  grouBd  from  ths  snMBiy  Ims  than  SO  miles 
•qoars  for  future  stratsfle  bases  in  the 
Pacific 

It  seems  thst  what  Russia  got  out  of  ths 
Talta  Oonfersnce  by  way  of  additional  terri- 
tory is  not  a  violation  of  ths  Atlantic  Char- 
ter or.  If  it  is.  it  doesnt  matter,  but  the 
moment  spoksMMB  for  tba  Army  and  Navy 
cf  the  United  States  ask  for  possession  of 
lau  Jima  and  the  BoDln  Islands,  as  well  ss 


tbs  Islands  former 
at  the  Equator,  they 
to  vlolste   the   Atlintlc 
forbidding 


y  held  by  Japan   north 
are  criticized  for  wanting 
Charter's  provision 
terrltoifai  aggrandizement." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  March  24,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  poem  by  Frank  Carl  Smith: 

THI    QUZ3TION 

(By  Prank  Carl  Smith) 
(Dedicated  to  peace  with  justice) 

Is  this  a  fight  to  free  man's  mind 

Prom  tyranny  and  sham — 
To  revive  the  hop)es  of  human  kind 

For  a  better  future  plan? 

What  good   are  battles  fought,  tho'  victory 
won. 

If  seething  hates  more  power  brew. 
And  in  the  years  to  come 

Revive  the  lust  for  greed  anew? 

Are  humans  to  be  but  shells  of  men. 

Of  starving,  roaming,  homeless  tribes? 
Is  right  o'er  might  soon  to  begin 

Bringing  hope  that  man  survives? 

Can  man  afford  so  much  wealth  destroy? 

Win  debt  piled  on  cities  lain  in  ashes  deep 
Build  a  better  tomorrow,  that  we  might 
employ 

Our  God-given  skills  and  society  keep? 

How  long  win  man  stand  silent 

And  soe  his  brothers  maimed. 
And  all  his  earthly  wares  are  spent 

With  countless  millions  dead — unnamed? 

Who  are  these  guardians  of  death. 

Whose  fancy  words  betray 
The  cause  of  human  freedom 

And  thoughtless  masses  sway? 

Will  man  e'er  learn  to  live 

la  tolerance,  and  number  quarrels  few. 
And.  thus,  in  living,  learn  to  give. 

That  men  be  bretiiren,  shall  come  true? 

How  can  we  let  ovu*  future  rest. 

V/hen  blood-stained  hands  of  every  race 
Revive  the  force  that  we  suppress 

And  bring  cur  triumph  to  disgrace? 

Must  we  underwrite  the  spoils  of  war? 

Will  our  conscience  then  be  free — 
Knowing  that  all  men  of  truth  deplore 

Vengeance  to  honor  in  victory? 

Is  human  greed  so  strong,  and  mind  so  frail. 

That  peace  with  Justice  cannot  reign? 
Does  not  the  victors  fruits  entail 

Ills  own  past  be  searched  again? 

If  we  allow  a  lust  for  power 
As  empire's  tribute  to  the  ages  carve. 

We  betray  cur  God  this  very  hour. 
For  hate  will  thrive  and  liberty  starve. 


Malice  Tovjird  None 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.1945 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ow,  I  include  an  interesting  and  timely 
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editorial  comment  from  the  RInt 
(Mich.)  Journal  of  April  22,  1945.  I 
commend  it  to  you  because  it  reflects  the 
broad  tolerance  and  generosity  of  one  of 
the  finest  citizens  in  America.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  tribute  to  James  A. 
Farley. 

MALICE  TOWARD  NONS 

President  Truman,  in  ]ils  speech  to  the 
armed  forces,  chose  a  famous  paragraph  from 
Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  address  "to  indi- 
cate my  sentiments,  and  to  describe  my  hope 
tor  the  future"— 

"With  malice  toward  none:  with  charity  for 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bird  up  otir  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  liave  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphans — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  i^eace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations." 

It  is  both  heartening  and  significant  that 
the  new  President  has  ttirniKl  to  the  example 
of  Lincoln.  "To  bind  up  our  Nation's 
wounds"  has  more  than  war  meaning.  War 
Is  the  greatest  of  unifjrlng  forces,  but  peace 
lies  ahead.  Interests  that  «ere  divergent  be- 
fore the  war  must  be  helped  to  find  common 
ground.  Lincoln's  achievements  as  a  politi- 
cian of  highest  type,  a  masUr  of  compromise, 
show  the  way. 

James  A.  Parley,  In  a  notiible  Lincoln  Day 
address,  said: 

"I  do  not  know  that  Lincoln's  principal 
significance  Is  as  a  politician,  but  that  was 
certainly  one  of  his  great  contributions,  and 
It  Is  vrorth  thinking  about  a  little  in  these 
times. 

"It  Is  not  easy  for  us  today  to  believe  that 
Lincoln  was  pictured  In  his  lifetime  as  a 
weak  man.  It  was  said  that  he  did  not  fol- 
low a  clear  line  of  policy:  that  he  wavered. 
and  that  he  was  dominated  by  stronger  men 
around  him.     •     •     • 

"Being  a  flrst-class  political  leader.  Lin- 
coln had  the  wisdom  to  call  tn  and  consult 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  men.  Again,  with  fine 
political  Instinct,  he  frequently  allowed  his 
visitors  to  believe  that  they  were  really 
initiating  the  policy  of  the  country.  •  •  • 
Only  later,  as  the  whole  truth  comes  out,  have 
we  discovered  that  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
made  the  policy,  though  he  was  humble 
enough  and  adroit  enough  to  allow  lesser  men 
to  believe  that  they  were  running  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"Somewhat  the  same  thing  was  true  of  his 
alleged  Indecision.  We  know  today  that  he 
was  constantly  calculating  the  political  sup- 
port needed  to  bring  the  Union  together. 
He  was  constantly  trying  to  bridge  the  wide 
gap  between  all  sorts  of  groups.  Each  one 
of  these  groups  thought  they  had  the  method 
of  saving  the  country:  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  knew 
that  If  the  country  was  to  be  saved,  he  needed 
to  get  them  all  working  together." 

Despite  his  strong  antlslavery  feeling.  Lin- 
coln, in  his  1860  campaign,  "was  careful  to 
emphasize  those  elements  which  would  bold 
the  country  together,  rather  than  those  which 
would  split  It  in  two."  Mr.  Farley  said.  If 
Lincoln  had  not  had  to  wait  until  March 
1861  to  take  office,  be  believes  the  war  might 
have  been  avoided.  In  the  months  between 
Lincoln's  election  and  Inaugtiration.  the 
extremists  had  their  way  over  the  moderates 
who.  on  both  sides,  probably  were  in  the  ma- 
jority. Lincoln  had  no  chance  to  use  po- 
litical methods  for  a  solution. 

"Perhaps  we — aU  of  us— will  be  a  little 
more  humble  and  a  little  better  advised  if  we 
take  the  lesson  to  ourselves,"  Mr.  Farley  con- 
tinued. "Bitter  feelings  are  not  unknown  in 
poUtlcs  today.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
the  CivU  War  to  find  people  who  feel  strongly 
about  national  affairs,  indulge  in  personali- 
ties, and  very  sincerely  believe  evU  of  men 
without  reason.  •  •  •  All  of  us  in  time 
may  learn  to  feel  thr  t  the  men  who  are  try- 


ing for  a  common  agreement  are  usually  safer 
guides  than  the  men  who  are  trying  to  maks 
divisions  and  stir  up  hostUity." 

As  true  now  as  in  Lincoln's  tims  Is  his  doc- 
trine "that  democracy  would  be  Impoesibls 
if  nobody  ever  agreed,"  Mr.  Farley  said. 

"Consequently  I  know  that  if  Issues  are  not 
discussed  on  their  merits,  but  on  personality; 
if  any  pol'ltlcal  group  tries  to  stir  up  hatred, 
and,  of  course,  thereby  provokes  hatred  on 
the  other  side,  or  if  resort  is  had  to  the  tactics 
of  abuse,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for 
these  groups  ever  to  agree  again," 

Although,  as  Mr..  Farley  added,  "even  in 
our  wildest  political  conflicts  today  we  do 
usually  remember  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  other  fellows  point  of  view," 
there  have  been  many  times  in  ths  recent 
past  when  some  have  at  least  come  close  to 
forgetting.  As  we  face  the  difficult  adjust- 
ment to  peace,  all  groups  and  Interests  can 
best  serve  their  country  by  proceeding  "with 
maUce  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 


Secretary  of  State  Stettiiiios'  Address  at 
San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  submi'.  herewith  the  ad- 
dress of  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr.,  at  the  second  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  at  San  Francisco: 

Fellow  Delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization, 
3  years  ago  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion seemed  on  the  very  point  of  conquer- 
ing the  world.  Today,  on  every  front,  they 
are  face  to  fact  with  defeat — utter  and  com- 
plete defeat. 

It  has  taken  years  of  toll  and  sacrifice 
to  bring  us  to  this  moment.  But  the  doom 
of  the  aggressor  nations  was  sealed  long  ago. 
It  was  sealed  In  Washington  on  January  1, 
1942,  when  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
was  signed. 

Our  enemies  could  c^^^quer  only  by  keeping 
tis  divided.  Instead  wc  confronted  them  with 
a  free  and  volimtary  association  of  nations 
united  in  purpose  and  without  equal  in  hu- 
man and  material  resources.  This  tinity 
neither  force  nor  subterfuge  has  broken. 
Against  the  common  will  and  the  common 
strength  of  the  United  Nations,  our  enemies 
have  hurled  their  propaganda  and  their 
armed  might  in  vain. 

For  centuries  to  come,  men  will  point  to 
the  United  Nations  as  history's  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  what  miracles  can  be  accom- 
plished by  nations  Joined  together  in  a  right- 
eous cause.  It  is  a  unity  achieved  in  spite 
of  differences  of  language  and  custom,  of  cul- 
tiiral  tradition,  and  of  economic  structure. 
It  is  a  tinlty  which  proves  that  no  differences 
of  race,  color,  creed,  history,  or  geography 
can  divide  peoples  united  in  a  higher  com- 
munity of  interest  and  purpose. 

Our  first  objective  has  been  the  defeat  of 
our  enemies.  But  from  the  beginning  the 
United  Nations  have  pursued  another  objec- 
tive— one  which  is  equally  necessary  to  each 
one  of  us.  It  is  the  objective  which  gives 
xiltimate  meaning  to  all  the  sacrifice  and 
suffering  of  these  tragic  years.  We  are  united 
not  only  for  stu-vlval,  not  only  for  military 
victory.    We   are   tmited   above   all   in   the 


necessity  to  assure  a  Just  and  sn  enduring 
peace  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
work  together  to  achieve  at  last  freedom  from 
fear  and  from  want. 

We  have  made  a  better  beginning  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  than  nations 
have  ever  made  before. 

For  this  purpose  the  responsible  leaders  of 
our  nations  and  their  representatives  have 
met  in  Moscow  and  In  Teheran,  in  Cairo,  in 
Quebec,  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  in  the 
Crimea. 

Because  of  our  common  understanding 
that  economic  security  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  security  from  war,  United  Nations  con- 
ferences were  held  In  Atlantic  City.  Hot 
Springs,  and  Bretton  Woods  on  cooperative 
measures  for  relief,  to  meet  common  prob- 
lemi^ln  food  and  agriculture  and  to  prepare 
the  financial  basis  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  an  expanding  world  economy  In  the 
post-war  world. 

At  Mexico  City  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
strengthened  the  ties  between  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  close  Integration  of  the  Inter- 
American  system  with  the  world  organisa- 
tion. 

Yes;  the  United  Nations  have  long  been  at 
work  together  on  many  preparations  re- 
quired in  buUdlng  the  structure  of  lasting 
peace. 

Here  at  San  Francisco  we  have  come  to  the 
decisive  point  in  these  preparations.  The 
purpose  of  this  Conference  is  to  prepare  the 
charter  of  an  international  organization  to 
maintain  (>eace  with  Justice  in  a  free  world 
of  free  men. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  wise.  Indeed  a  neces- 
sary, decision  to  limit  the  work  of  this  Con- 
ference to  that  great  ttisk. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  because  writing  the 
constitution  of  a  world  organization  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  future  Is  a  task  wholly 
separate  from  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
national gangsters  who  started  this  war. 

It  was  a  necessary  decision  because  estab- 
lishment of  the  world  organization  must  be 
kept  above  and  apart  from  the  peace  settle- 
ments if  the  organization  is  to  be  able  to  deal 
freely  and  Justly  with  future  threats  to  ths 
peace  that  may  arise  from  any  cause,  includ- 
ing these  settlements. 

Preparation  of  the  charter  of  the  world 
organization  should  not.  therefore,  be  en- 
tangled with  the  many  and  complex  politi- 
cal and  econcnnlc  iseueii  Involved  in  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  Japan.  And  the  immi- 
nent collapse  of  organized  German  resistance 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  the 
world  organization  be  established  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

To  deal  with  these  oi;her  Issues  there  will 
have  to  be  many  other  conference*  and  many 
other  decisions,  both  national  and  interna- 
tional.   We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Success  at  th|s  Conference  wUl  not  of  Itself 
assure  enduring  peace.  The  whole  structure 
wUl  take  years  to  build.  But  without  agree- 
ment on  a  charter  of  the  world  organization, 
the  structure  of  peace  cannot  be  built  at  all. 

A  house  cannot  be  buUt  without  a  plan  or 
without  a  foundation.  Here  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  United  Nations  must  draw  the  plan 
and  lay  the  foundation. 

Upon  this  foundatlop  and  In  accordance 
with  this  plan  the  framework  of  the  structure 
will  be  erected  when  the  UniUd  Nations  have 
ratified  the  charter  by  their  respective  con- 
stitutional processes  and  brousht  the  world 
organization  into  being.  It  is  only  around 
this  framework  that  we  can  complete  the 
structure  of  peace  with  all  the  other  agrcs- 
ments  on  political,  economic,  and  social 
problems  which  we  must  reach  together. 

At  this  Conference  we  have,  therefore,  un- 
dertaken a  responsibility  on  which  all  else 
depends.  We  have  undertaken  to  draw  up 
the  charter  of  an  international  organization 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war  and  flexible 
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Tb*  ootlta—  eC  Mieh  «  aiarter  are  con- 
tAlnad  tn  tha  pit^ioaals  fonnulated  at  Dum- 
barton Oaka  laat  fall  by  the  repreeentatlves 
oC  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
SodalUt  IlepubI)C3.  ths  Cnlt«d  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  etat«a  of  America. 

Theaa  propoaala  were  fcrmulated  after 
jeara  cf  preliminary  study.  They  represent 
In  tbelr  esMntlala  the  highest  common  tie- 
iCor  of  thought  among  the  four  Epon- 
nationa.  They  are  being  presented  to 
thla  conference  as  affording  tiie  haala  of  the 
charter  of  an  International  organization. 

The  propoaala  were  aubmltted  months  a^o 
to  tlM  moat  aearching  examination  by  the 
Oowarnacnta  and  peoples  of  all  the  United 
8tae*  than  many  constructive  sug- 
bava  been  made  toward  their  Im- 
provement. Some  of  thcae  suggestions — and 
otbars  which  may  emcrg!  from  our  dlscxis- 
alona  b^re — wUl  undoubtedly  be  rrfl:ctcd  La 
the  final  draft  of  the  charter.  And  the  char- 
ter Itself  ahould  be  open  to  whatever  later 
■meiMtuwot  apcrlanoa  may  d.cute  as  wise. 

W«  muat  always  bear  In  mind,  however, 
th.it  tbera  are  at  least  two  conditions  eaacn- 
tial  to  the  establishment  of  a  world  organl- 
latlon  which  can  successfxilly  maintain  peace. 

One  of  these  conditions  \n  that  those  peace- 
loving  nations  which  have  the  military  and 
latfustrial  atrtngth  required  to  prevent  or 
Mpprees  aggression  muct  agraa  and  ect  to- 
g«tb«r  agAtaat  amuailmi.  If  they  do  not 
afraa  and  act  toffctbar,  aggression  cannot  be 
prevented  or  suppeaaaed  without  a  major  war. 
This  fact  has  certainly  been  spoiled  out  by 
our  experience  In  thu  war. 

That  U  wby  the  first  step  toward  establish- 
ment of  the  world  organization  was  to  pre- 
pare propoaala  on  which  the  nations  sponsor- 
ing tbla  Conference  could  agree.  That  is 
wby.  In  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  se- 
curity council  of  the  worid  organization  pro- 
posed In  the  Dtimbarton  Oaks  plan,  provision 
was  made  for  this  essential  agreement  and 
unit  of  action  by  the  major  naUons.  Wlth- 
Ottt  thla  »-e  cannot  hope  to  build  a  world  or- 
fUUaatlon  which  will  provide  secuiity  to  all 
nations,  laxgs  aod  amall.  V/ivhout  this  we 
cannot  bops  to  dcvslcp  enduring  institutions 
tn  wblcb  all  free  nations  may  participate 
on  a  baais  of  sovereign  equality  and  in  which 
Jtiatice  and  respect  for  law  will  apply  to  the 
powerful  as  well  as  to  the  weaJc. 

The  aecond  essential  condition  of  success 
In  our  endeavor  Is  tbe  voluntary  cooperation 
of  all  peaceful  natlona.  large  and  small,  act- 
ing With  full  rerpect  for  the  equal  sovereignty 
of  each,  to  promots  juatlce  among  nations. 
to  foster  respect  for  basic  himuin  rights,  and 
to  solve  those  common  problems  upon  which 
ths  security  and  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  their  peoples  so  largely  depend. 
There  can  be  no  end  to  ths  tyranny  of  fear 
and  want  unless  tbs  prt^Mssd  world  crganl- 
■attoo  commtndi  tbs  allcglanca  of  both  ths 
mind  and  tbs  conscience  of  manJUnd. 

The  International  Court,  the  Assembly, 
and  ths  Boonomlc  and  Social  CouncU  and 
lu  related  agencies  are  the  Institutions  pro- 
posed at  Dumbarton  Oaks  which  would  hare 
the  major  rsspooalbUlty  in  thess  fields. 
They  are  of  the  utmost  Importance.  Wide- 
QMrsad  sconomte  Insecurity  and  poverty, 
lp»orancs  and  oppression,  brssd  conflict  and 

**'*  ***"?":!'*  ^*^  chance.  Measures  for 
security  against  aggression,  no  matter  how 
•Mcttvaly  contrired.  will  not  alone  provide 
tlM  ass\irancs  at  lasting  peace.  We  have 
also  to  work  effectively  Ui  close  cooperation 
together  toward  rising  standards  of  llvirg 
and  greater  frtsdom  and  opportunity  for  all 
peoples,  of  evary  race  and  crssd  and  color. 

In  the  preparaUoos  for  this  conference  we 
havs  sought  from  th«  beginning  to  buUd  with 
TlaKio  and  wltb  Justice,  but  to  build  always 
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It  Is  our  supreme  responsibility,  at  this 
Conference  and  afterward,  to  see  to  It  that 
this  calamity  never  again  falls  upon  the 
world. 

Vision  we  must  have  to  set  clearly  that 
without  peace  and  security  for  all  nations, 
there  will  be  no  peace  and  sectirlty  for  any 
one  of  us. 

Courage  we  mtist  have  to  carry  us  through 
trying  delays  and  temporary  misunderstand- 
ings and  les:er  differences  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  common  purpose. 

Faith  we  must  have  In  the  ability  of  man- 
kind to  make  peace  with  the  same  resolute 
devotion  that  the  United  nations  pecplea 
have  given  to  fighting  this  war. 

That  vision,  that  courage,  that  faith.  In- 
spired the  great  American  leader  whose  life 
was  given  to  the  cause  for  which  we  have  here 
met — Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt. 

It  is  only  with  such  vision,  courage,  and 
faith — expressed  In  a  thousand  different 
ways — that  the  United  Nations  have  been 
able  to  travel  so  far  along  the  hard  road  to 
final  victory.  It  Is  only  with  this  vision, 
courage,  and  faith  that  we  shall  make  peace 
sscure  for  ourselves — and  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 


Veterani'  Uoasbg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MINNZ50TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 

UNTVZESrrr  or  Minnesota, 
*f<nneapo/ia.  itpril  24.  1945. 

arsoLCTiON    conceenino    veter.\ns'    housing 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, on  April  13,  1945,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Whereas  the  termination  of  the  war  will 
release  from  service  large  numbers  of  vet- 
erans who  win  wish  to  return  to  or  enter 
upon  college  and  university  courses;  and 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Laws  16  and  346  will  stimulate  many  of 
them  to  pursue  a  higher  education;  and 

"Whereas  this  post-war  Increase  In  en- 
rollment above  the  normal  will  result  in 
serious  problems  of  hotjslng  veterans  for  the 
colleges  and  universities,  whose  facilities  even 
now  are  generally  limited;  and 

"Whereas  unless  the  veterans  are  ade- 
quately housed  they  will  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  programs  which 
wUl  prepare  them  for  resuming  their  place 
In  civilian  life:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  in  cooperation  with  other 
State  and  publicly  supported  Institutions  ot 
higher  education,  urge  upon  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  funds  oq 
a  matching  basis  for  the  construction  of 
housing  for  veterans  at  such  Institutions; 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  proper  cdmlntstratlve 
officers  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  are 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  in  cooperation 
with  other  publicly  supported  Institutions, 
and  looking  toward  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  veterans,  ps  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  Indicate  to  the  Congress  the 
need  and  the  desirability  for  legislation." 
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Trade  A^eements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  27.  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
May  1,  1945,  by  Carl  H.  Wilken,  economic 
analyst.  Raw  Materials  National  Council. 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  prepared  and  presented 
in  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of 
Commissioners,  Secretaries  and  Direc- 
tors of  Agriculture,  and  the  Raw  Mate- 
rials National  Council,  Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  this  Is  either  the  third 
or  fourth  time  I  have  appeared  before  this 
committee  in  regard  to  trade  agreements  and 
the  effect  of  tariffs.  My  testimony  in  pre- 
vious hearings  lias  been  based  on  the  recdd 
of  the  United  States  in  the  past. 

In  previous  testimony  I  have  pointed  out 
that  our  raw  material  income  and  especially 
our  farm  Income  is  the  governing  factor  In 
our  economy.  This  basic  fact  has  not 
changed,  even  though  conditions  have. 

Since  my  last  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  have  carried  on  a  detailed  study 
of  our  economy  and  the  correlation  which 
exists  between  the  various  segments  such  as 
agriculture,  emplojrment,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  trade,  etc.  The  gross 
farm  income  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
foundation  from  which  all  the  others  ratio 
out.  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
after  checking  the  analysis,  the  various 
graphs  and  tabulations,  published  an  article 
m  regard  to  our  research  work  In  the  De- 
cember Issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

The  article  was  entitled  "The  Key  to  Pros- 
perity" and  In  It  they  accepted  the  basic 
laws  of  exchange  and  ratios  that  we  found 
In  analyzing  the  past  record  of  the  Nation. 
The  ratio  is  quite  simple,  namely,  that  In  the 
United  States  each  dollar  of  farm  Income 
creates  a  dollar  for  factory  pay  rolls  and  $7 
of  national  Income. 

The  United  Jtates  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
In  their  report  on  agricultural  income  in 
April  1944,  also  pointed  out  the  quite  con- 
stant ratio  of  $1  of  farm  Income  to  $7  of 
national  income  that  apparently  exists. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  refute  this  ratio 
which  we  first  presented  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  at  a  farm  hearing  in  1937.  The  ratio 
bas  not  changed  since  that  time  even  with 
a  war  economy,  but  there  are  those  who  ask, 
"Well,  how  do  you  know  the  farm  Income 
comes  first?"  To  a  man  with  a  practical 
nature  the  very  fact  that  a  man  must  eat 
before  he  can  work  should  be  proof  enough. 
Por  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
point  out  briefly  why  In  our  capital  form  of 
economy  the  farm  income  is  the  governing 
factor. 

In  our  Nation  we  have  roughly  9.000.000 
business  units,  of  which  approximately  3.000.- 
000  are  nonagricultural.  The  other  6,000.000 
business  units  are  oiu-  6.000.000  farms.  Each 
of  these  farms  Is  a  bualness  unit  producing 
and  processing  products  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  capital  Investment  in  each 
on  the  average  is  as  large  as  the  average 
capital  Investment  In  the  3,000,000  which  are 
nonagricultural.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
self-evident  that  with  agriculture  having  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  investment  in  produc- 
tive enterprise  in  the  United  States,  any  rise 
or   fall    in   farm   income   automatlcaUy   cre- 


ates a  rise  or  fall  In  the  income  of  the  Nation 
as  a  wfaole. 

With  this  ratio  of  Income  In  existence,  this 
committee  can  have  a  quite  accurate  yard- 
stick to  gage  the  results  of  any  action  which 
It  may  take  In  regard  to  tariffs  or  post-war 
taxes. 

Any  legislation  which  tends  to  reduce  our 
farm  Income,  either  through  curtailment  of 
production  or  lower  prloes  to  the  extent  of  a 
billion  dollars  will  automatically  force  the 
wiping  out  of  a  billion  dollars  of  factory 
pay  rolls  and  $TJO(iOjOOO.OOO  of  national  in- 
come. Greater  reductions  pyramid  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio. 

The  loss  of  siKh  Income  is  automatically 
reflected  In  less  tax  collections  and  a  loss  In 
employment  because  of  the  reduction  In  con- 
sumer buirlDg  power  throughout  the  Nation. 
Our  loss  In  foreign  trade  will  also  ratio  to 
our  loss  In  farm  Income.  For  example,  in 
1938  our  Imports  dropped  to  91.960,000.000 
from  a  tTtal  of  $3,083,000,000  in  1937.  The 
trade  agreements  were  m  operation  and  the 
drop  cannot  be  blamed  on  tariffs  which  In 
my  estimation  are  a  barrier  to  trade  only 
when  they  are  above  or  below  the  American 
parity  price  level  and  even  then  to  only  a 
limited  extent. 

The  real  barrier  to  trade  in  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  the  price 
of  raw  materials  and  the  resulting  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  when  farm  prices  drop.  The 
loes  In  imports  was  the  result  of  a  drop  in 
farm  prices.  In  1938  our  gross  farm  income 
dropped  aver  $1,000,000,000  and  our  national 
Income  dropped  over  $7,000,000,000  or  In 
1-atio  to  the  lormula  I  have  given  you. 

A  similar  happening  took  place  from  1929 
to  1932.  With  a  drop  of  over  $6X>00.000.000 
in  farm  Income  from  1929  to  1932  our  national 
income  dropped  approximately  $45,000,000.- 
000.  This  loss  in  farm  income  caused  the 
wiping  out  of  almost  all  our  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  with  the  exception  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  such  as  food  and  clothing  and 
transportation. 

The  facts  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
are  not  theory  but  the  record  of  what  took 
place. 

Instead  of  correcting  the  price  of  agrlcul- 
tiual  products  we  broxight  forth  the  trade 
agreements  and  various  other  measures  as  a 
cure.  The  only  real  measure  of  success  which 
we  had  in  the  period  from  1930  to  1940  was  to 
increase  the  national  debt. 

The  trade  agreements  were  brought  forth 
to  Increase  the  exports  of  farm  products. 
The  facts  were  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  restored  our  exports  of  farm  products 
because  our  agricultural  economy  has  been 
deficient  ever  since  1922. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
wheat  we  had  a  surplus  of  about  $400,000,000. 
but  in  spite  of  this  our  net  imports  of  farm 
products  from  1934  to  1941  ran  about  $600,- 
000,000  per  year.  In  1941  with  consumer  buy- 
ing power  restored  in  the  United  States  our 
net  Imports  of  farm  products  were  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Since  1910-14  our  exports  of  farm  products, 
using  that  period  as  a  yardstick  of  100, 
dropped  progressively  to  49.4  percent  In  1940 
while  on  the  other  hand  our  Imports  In- 
creased progressively  to  209  8  percent. 

This  record  is  positive  proof  that  our  agri- 
cultural tariffs  since  1922  have  not  been  a 
barrier  to  Imports  of  farm  products. 

In  the  period  1910-14  up  to  1940  our  farm 
production  increased  32.5  percent  while  our 
population  growth  was  38  9  percent.  In  spite 
of  all  this  we  passed  and  are  asking  for  ex- 
tension of  the  trnde  agreements  to  dispose  of 
surplus  farm  products.  Since  1940  our  In- 
crease in  population,  on  the  basis  of  cur 
American  Income  level.  Is  a  greater  market 
than  all  our  export  trade  in  1940.  In  addi- 
tion an  Increase  of  $80  per  year  In  the  wages 
of  our  55.000.000  workers  is  eqtiivalent  to  all 
exports  in  1940. 

The  simple  facts  are.  gentlemen,  that  our 
foreign  trade  depends  on  the  production  of 


American  products  and  the  price  we  main- 
tain on  them.  Our  foreign  trade  is  merely 
a  bjrproduct  of  our  American  economy. 

I  think  ".  can  prove  this  to  better  advantage 
by  pointing  out  that  of  the  9.000.000  businoas 
uniu.  nonagricultural  and  agricultural,  all 
of  them  put  together  exported  products 
equal  to  less  than  S  percent  of  our  national 
income  during  tbe  19S3-40  period.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  addition  that  of  tbe 
3.000  000  nonagricultural  units.  S6  percent  of 
them  employ  19  men  or  less.  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  two-thirds  of  our  capital  indu«- 
try  agrlcultxire  had  net  Imports  of  Its  prod- 
ucts. With  96  percent  of  the  noruigrlcul- 
tural  units  employing  lees  thsn  19  men  and 
many  of  them  domeetlc  trade  and  service 
units.  It  should  be  quite  apparent  that  the 
only  group  who  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
trade  agreements  are  the  large  industrial 
groups,  sometimes  called  the  "economic 
royalists  They  hire  the  best  economists 
and  that  may  give  the  committee  the  reason 
why  s  large  percentage  of  our  economists 
are  for  the  trade  agreements. 

The  depression  of  1939  was  completely  mis- 
Interpreted  by  our  economists.  It  waa  not 
due  to  lack  of  foreign  trade  because  our  Ns- 
tlon  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  world 
trade.  With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  we  have  been  having,  good  times 
and  bad,  about  15  percent  of  the  world  trade. 
We  might  ask  ourselves  Just  how  much  arc 
we  entitled  tof  It  appears  that  if  we  reach 
out  for  a  greater  percentage  than  we  now 
have  we  may  get  into  quarrels  with  other 
nations. 

We  have  had  tariffs  ever  since  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  first  Congress  During  all  that 
period  of  over  150  years  we  have  outstripped 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  with  both  a  higher 
living  standard  and  a  much  greater  Increase 
in  otir  own  productive  capacity. 

This  being  true  let  us  also  ask  otirselves 
the  question,  why  all  the  effo:t  to  obuin 
foreign  trade  when  we  can  produce  every- 
thing with  the  exception  of  5  percent  In  the 
United  8tA>g.  Any  attempt  to  increase  our 
foreign  trade  will  force  us  to  reduce  our  own 
production  and  therefore  be  against  our  rwn 
Interests  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Our  position  in  the  world  of  tomorrow 
shotild  be  that  of  a  referee  and  not  that  of  a 
commercial  power.  To  put  us  in  a  posltton 
of  exporting  manufactured  goods  in  exchange 
for  raw  materials  will  be  a  direct  repudiation 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter  we  proclaimed  that  we  were  going  to 
make  raw  materials  available  for  all  the 
world.  With  only  6  percent  of  tbe  world  s 
population  we  have  25  percent  of  the  avail- 
able war  material  supplies  and  we  cannot 
live  up  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  import 
raw  materials  which  other  nations  ahould 
have. 

The  real  cause  for  the  depression  in  1929 
WES  not  tariffs  bufm  complete  break -down  In 
the  world's  monetary  system.  Devaluation  of 
foreign  currencies  had  the  indirect  effect  of 
wiping  out  most  of  our  tariffs  before  tlie 
trade  agreements  program  was  put  into  oper- 
ation. The  result  of  this  break-down  In 
world  price  levels  forced  our  price  level  to 
follow  because  we  did  not  adjust  our  tariffs 
to  offset  the  currency  devaluation. 

The  Ijreak-down  m  our  price  level  in  the 
1930-41  period  forced  the  United  States  to 
suffer  a  loss  of  approzlmately  sixty -seven 
and  five-tenths  billion  dollars  of  farm  Income 
in  the  12-year  period,  and  In  tiu"n  a  loss  of 
$473,000,000,000  of  national  income.  Of  this 
loss  approximately  $25,000,000,000  was  our 
loss  In  exixjrt  trade  that  we  could  and  shuuli 
have   had  with  proper  tariff  protection. 

If  through  the  trade  agreemenu.  Bretton 
Woods,  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  other  an- 
nounced polices  we  permit  our  price  level 
to  be  reduced  to  the  1939  level,  our  Nation 
will  take  a  loss  of  $75,000,000,000  per  year. 
I  therefore  urge  thU  committee  to  usad 
slowly  on  unknown  waters. 
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In  ord*r  to  give  the  memben  of  the  com- 
mittee an  Idea  of  the  loss  which  their  cwa 
States  will  suffer,  I  will  give  a  few  examples. 

My  own  State  of  Iowa,  by  being  forced  to 
prcduce  and  sell  at  the  1939  level,  will  loiie  a 
btUlon  dollars.  New  York  State,  which  has 
often  b?en  a  promoter  of  high  tariffs  for 
Industry  and  low  tariffs  for  raw  materials 
because  cf  its  Inrestments  In  Industry,  will 
lose  over  tS.OOO.OOO.OOO.  or  more  than  all  the 
foreign  trade  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  under 
•  program  of  W.  P.  A.  loans  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  State  of  Virginia  will  lose  a  billion 
dollars.  Michigan  will  lose  93.OCO.000.000.  and 
incidentally,  a  market  for  about  3.000.000 
cars;  Illinois,  Qve  billion;  Ohio,  foxir  billion; 
and  Callfomla.  five  billion. 

Our  total  farm  Income  will  drop  off  $10.- 
000.000.000,  our  factory  pay  rolls  will  be  re- 
duced $10,000  000.000,  retail  sales  will  be  off 
♦45  000 .000 .000  from  our  present  potential, 
and  we  will  have  30.000.000  unemployed. 

I  am  here  merely  to  warn  you  of  what  can 
ard  win  happen  If  some  of  the  announced 
policies  and  plans  are  carried  out.  I  am  for 
all  the  foreign  trade  which  otir  economy  will 
permit,  and  I  am  for  the  restoration  of  a 
aound  world  monetary  system  as  a  founda- 
tion fur  world  peace.  It  cannot  b«  don«, 
however,  by  bankrupting  the  United  8tat«s. 

i  have  followed  the  meetings  at  Dumbar- 
to  Oaks.  Bretton  Woods,  the  meeting  In 
Mexico,  and  have  read  of  how  the  trade- 
•Cr««ment  program  is  the  cornerstone  of 
them  all.  The  program  which  is  being  pro- 
poMd  and  planned  in  behind  the  scenes  will 
fore*  our  price  level  back  to  the  1939  level 
and  Will  bring  about  the  results  I  have 
mentioned. 

We  are  seemingly  throwing  all  caution  and 
leadership  to  the  four  winds  and  placing  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  In  the  hands 
c'  the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  and  price  as 
they  see  fit.  With  our  production  and  re- 
sources priced  at  the  world  level,  we  are  a 
bankrupt  Nation. 

I  dont  think  that  this  committee  wants 
that  to  happen  and  we  don't  have  to  permit 
It  to  happ>en.  To  prevent  it,  however,  we 
must  present  a  program  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  will  permit  a  solvent  United 
States.  Instead  of  a  program  which  would 
have  us  Join  world  poverty  we  must  have  one 
in  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  Join  us 
in  prosperity.  Such  a  program  can  be  of- 
fered. 

Let  us  analyze  briefly  foreign  trade  and 
commerce.  The  ability  to  buy  depends  on 
one  of  two  things,  income  btalned  through 
credit  by  the  buyer  or  a  price  for  the  pro- 
duction of  each  nation  so  that  they  can 
•»m  the  income  for  exchange. 

The  world  economy  of  the  past  has  been 
based  primarily  on  loans.  Because  of  an  ex- 
plo'.*ive  price  level  which  prevented  the  re- 
payment of  loans  the  world  banker,  England, 
landed  in  bankruptcy.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  through  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
to  underwrite  world  trade  and  through  the 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  maintain 
a  low  price  lev«l  which  in  turn  wlU  mean 
that  the  loans  will  never  be  repaid. 

And  what  have  we  to  gain?  A  few  weeks 
at;o  I  attended  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr. 
Clayton  and  one  of  the  points  he  made  In 
favor  of  the  whole  program  which  we  are 
being  aaked  to  rather  blindly  accept  was 
that  it  would  employ  about  6  percent  of  our 
labor  fore*  In  export  trade.  He  forgot  to 
mention  that  If  we  were  to  be  paid  for  the 
exports  with  Imports,  we  would  also  import 
at  least  the  same  labor  equivalent.  The 
simple  facts  are  that  foreign  trade  paid  for 
with  goods  will  not  increase  our  employ- 
ment. Of  courae,  if  we  wish  to  make  loans 
to  buy  our  own  goods,  then  we  can  gain  em- 
ployment for  the  t?me  being.  But  even  then 
at  a  very  high  ccst.  At  present  levels  it 
costs  roughly  a  sum  of  f 3. 000 ,000. 000  to 
crr-te  a  iri^'lon  ♦ofcs.  Cr  seated  in  another 
way.  &O.0CO.0OO  workers  at  •3.000  per   year 
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The  final  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  very 
Important  section,  namely,  subsection  (b)  of 
resolution  15. 

"That  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship 
should  be  sought  between  the  prices  of  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral  products  and  those 
of  manufactured  articles  and  that  all  prices 
should  be  fair  to  producers  And  consumers 
alike." 

That  in  essence  Is  parity  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  can  be  Implemented  with  gold 
and  silver  .  t  parity  as  I  have  outlined  above. 
With  the  matter  of  parity  agreed  to  by  all 
the  nations  at  the  Mexican  Conference  the 
question  Is  at  what  level? 

To  maintain  a  solvent  United  SUtea  we 
must  maintain  our  price  level  as  It  now 
exists.  Therefore,  we  have  only  one  choice, 
and  that  Is  to  protect  our  price  level  with 
tariffs  at  the  parity  level  until  such  time  as 
world  parity,  with  our  parity  level  as  the 
yardstick.  Is  properly  implemented  with  a 
reorganization  of  the  world  monetary  system 
and  with  basic  commodities  stabilized  at 
parity  with  the  exchange  medlimi. 

The  program  outlined  is  not  theoretical 
but  based  on  the  factual  dUlocatlon  of  money 
and  commodity  prices  In  the  period  follow- 
ing 1910-14.  In  fact,  our  parity  prlc*  level 
WM  the  world  level  In  both  the  1910-14  and 
193S-29  periods.  Our  price  level  of  today  as 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Index  for  all 
commodities  Is  105  percent  of  the  1926  level. 
The  only  thing  which  will  prevent  our  parity 
level  from  becoming  the  yardstick  for  world 
price  levels  is  the  leadership  on  our  part  to 
bring  It  about. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes  are  rely- 
ing on  this  committee  to  be  one  of  the  flrat 
to  protect  our  Nation.  Sometime  in  the 
future  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  make 
proper  tax  levies  with  which  to  refund  the 
national  debt,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  you 
should  wish  to  maintain  the  Income  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  two  parts  to  economy.  One  Is 
production,  and  the  other  is  price.  Nature 
gave  us  the  raw-material  resources  to  pro- 
duce, the  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutea 
gave  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar,  which,  in  turn,  la 
the  price  of  our  production.  Failure  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  value  of  our  dollar  either 
through  the  price  of  commodities  or  other 
measures  such  as  tariffs  is  to  fall  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  our 
form  of  government. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  make  a 
decision.  To  join  the  world  economy  by 
reducing  our  price  level  to  world  levels  will 
mean  a  return  to  the  economy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  going  back  to  an  econ- 
omy that  our  forefathers  ran  away  from. 

To  restore  world  economy  on  the  basis  of 
otir  American  economy  means  that  we  would 
give  to  the  world  the  kind  of  economy  which 
time  has  proved  as  the  one  which  gave  the 
people  in  the  United  States  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lowest  food  cost  on  the  basis 
of  per  capiu  Income  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

My  advice  to  the  committee  is  make  haste 
slowly.  If  you  don't  feel  that  this  measure 
before  you  can  be  amended  to  require  that 
no  trade  agreements  can  be  made  for  im- 
ports below  the  American  parity  level,  you 
can  at  least  merely  extend  the  law  for  1 
year  In  order  that  we  may  linow  how  the 
cards  are  stacked. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  we  have  $75,000,- 
000.000  per  year  at  stake,  and  it  is  no  time  to 
play  "blind  pitch." 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  point  out: 
1.  That  the  trade-agreements  program  did 
not  increase  the  export  of  farm  products  but 
instead  increased  Imports  cf  farm  products 
which  In  turn  prevented  the  iccovtry  of  our 
normal  condition  of  parity  prices  for  farm 
prouucts. 
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1.  That  the  ti-ade  agreements,  when  de- 
ductions are  made  for  loans  and  foreign 
travel,  did  not  increase  our  exports  of  all 
products. 

3.  That  our  dollar  value  of  foreign  trade  is 
determined  by  the  governing  factor  of  our 
own  economy,  our  farm  income. 

4.  That  the  physical  imports  will  ratio  to 
the  percentage  of  farm  parity. 

5  That  a  reduction  of  our  price  level  to 
the  world  level  will  mean  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  continuation  of  world  pov- 
erty 

6.  That  the  course  which  we  should  follow 
Is  to  mainUin  our  parity  price  level  and  with 
it  as  a  yardstick,  to  help  reorganize  the 
world  monetary  system  and  commodity  price 
level,  thus  protecting  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  have  prosperity 
through  production  rather  than  loans  at  cur 
expense. 


Officials  Keep  People  Confated  So  Infla- 
tion Continues  Unchecked — Financial 
Authority  Gives  Clear  Picture  of  Our 
Inflation  Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  194S 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
war  ends,  if  not  before,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  deficit  spending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  recognized  as  America's 
most  critical  problem. 

To  the  man  on  the  street  this  problem 
becomes  real  as  his  money  loses  more  and 
more  of  its  buying  power.  Thus  far  the 
steady  inflation  and  expansion  of  our 
currency  and  bank  credits  has  been  kept 
obscured — so  effectively,  perhaps,  that 
even  we  in  Congress  have  become  cal- 
loused to  this  danger.  But  continued 
self-deception  on  this  danger  can  result 
in  a  financial  disaster  that  may  hit  with 
a  sudden  fury  and  national  destructive- 
ness  far  surpassing  the  Japanese  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  discussed  this  danger 
of  an  economic  Pearl  Harbor  in  this 
House  2  years  ago.  I  deeply  believe  that 
I  have  no  duty  in  Congress  more  vital 
than  to  continue  to  endeavor  to  focus 
attention  on  this  insidious  danger. 

The  painful  symptoms  of  inflation  are 
rising  prices.  They  have  been  concealed 
by  the  economic  drugs  or  anesthesia 
known  as  the  O.  P.  A.,  subsidies,  ration- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

Nevertheless,  as  actual  inflation,  deficit 
spending,  has  gained  momentum,  several 
economic  developments  have  become 
quite  distressing.  The  acute  meat  short- 
age and  the  black  markets  are  examples. 
Unfortunately  historical  data  indicates 
these  conditions  are  self-accelerating, 
unless  genuine  corrective  measures  are 
adopted. 

Surely  we  in  Congress  can  serve 
America  best  by  facing  this  problem 
realistically.  A.  A.  Mol.  now  of  New 
York,  was  in  business  In  Holland  during 
the  currency  chaos  that  followed  World 
War  No.  1.   His  experience  with  inflation. 


deflation,  and  devaluation  in  surround- 
ing European  countries  at  that  time,  plus 
continued  study  of  currency  problems 
since,  qualifies  him  in  my  Judgment  as 
one  of  America's  few  experts  on  inflation. 
The  following  is  a  partial  statement  of 
his  views: 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  inflation  be- 
cause various  people  mean  various  things 
by  the  word  "Inflation."  Therefore,  people 
often  discuss  this  subject  without  xmder- 
Etanding  each  other. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  "inflation"  Is  a 
word  to  indicate  rapidly  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  deflation  means  a  rapid  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  living.  In  this  sense  the  word 
indicates  the  final  symptom  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  economist  goes  a  step  further  back 
and  thinks  of  Inflation  and  deflation  as  the 
economic  causes  for  changes  in  cost  of  liv- 
ing. He  differentiates  between  types  of 
causes  for  such  changes.  There  are  two 
main  types. 

The  first  type  is  called  business  inflation 
and  deflation.  This  form  of  chatxge  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  by  its  nature  self-limiting  in 
extent  and  gives  rise  to  the  fluctuations  in 
cost  of  living  and  In  business  activity  which 
we  know  under  the  name  of  tnutneaa  cycle. 
It  Is  powtble  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the 
bUBlnew  cycle  one  step  further  back  than 
the  economist  does.  They  lie  In  the  nature 
of  living  matter.  This  does  not  concern  our 
subject. 

The  second  form  of  inflation  may.  after  its 
cause,  be  caUed  government  inflation.  It  is 
the  result  of  continued  large  government 
deficits  and  leads  over  a  period  of  time  to 
Increasingly  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
In  terms  of  currency.  Government  Infiatlon 
is  not  self-limiting  in  extent;  It  strongly 
tendc  to  be  self -accelerating.  Its  end  is  not 
deflation;  it  is  stabillratlon.  An  angle  of 
government  Inflation  which  temporarily  Is 
obsctn-ed  and  eliminated  under  war  condi- 
tions, is  that  it  leads  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  proportion  to  average  wages  paid 
and,  consequently,  to  a  decrease  in  tonnage 
buying  power  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
In  the  case  of  government  Inflation  It  also 
is  posslWe  to  go  one  step  further  back  In 
looking  for  the  cause  than  the  economist 
does.  In  doing  that,  one  discovers  that  the 
cause  of  government  inflation  lies  In  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. Consequently,  if  one  wishes  to  fore- 
cast and  understand  conditions  of  p>ost-war 
government  inflation  In  various  nations,  one 
Is  obliged  to  study  the  attitude  of  the  popu- 
lations. 

When  We  flnd  that — 

The  people  of  a  nation  are  willing  to  pull  in 
their  belts  and  to  sacrifice  the  comforts  of 
today  and  tomorrow  in  order  to  build  a  t>etter 
future  next  year. 

The  people  of  a  nation  insist  on  caring  for 
their  imemployed  within  their  own  families 
and  indignantly  refuse  government  contribu- 
tions. 

Business  managements  after  the  war  offer 
to  work  off  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  work 
in  process  on  government  orders  In  the  most 
economical  manner,  as  far  as  is  possible  in 
their  normal  business,  and  charge  to  the  gov- 
ernment only  actual  losses  taken,  instead  of 
tossing  the  baby  into  the  lap  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Candidates  for  office  present  to  the  elec- 
torate basic  thoughts  about  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  good  and  right,  and  are  willing  to 
stand  or  fall  on  the  judgment  the  voters  ren- 
der on  the  merit  of  their  thoughts,  instead  of 
spending  their  efforts  en  grass-root  listening 
and  vote  catching. 

Top  executives  In  business  lie  awake  at 
night  thinking  up  a  dollar  or  a  pound,  or  a 
guilder,  extra  profit  for  stockholders  and.  In 
doing  60,  create  millions  of  Jobs. 


Industry  prefers  improving  the  value  of  Its 
product  over  continuing  to  plug  the  old  prod- 
uct with  dubious  clainu. 

Retiuning  soldiers  make  a  full  8-hour 
workday  out  of  finding  or  origituitlng  a  Job. 
The  people  encourage  the  Government  to 
continue  high  taxation,  reasonably  divided 
over  all  classes  of  the  population,  including 
their  own. 

Parliaments  pass  tax  laws  which  divide  the 
load  of  government  In  proportion  to  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  and  to  the  benefit  which  each 
group  of  citizens  derives  from  law  and  order, 
without  looking  at  the  ballot  box. 
Hundreds  of  simUar  signs  app>ear. 
Then  we  shall  know  that  such  a  nation  la 
sound  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Then,  until  the 
next  world  war  demands  another  interrup- 
tion, it  shall  have  a  period  of  sound  finance 
and  of  prosperity.  Then  we  need  not  worry 
over  the  details  of  Its  future,  because  then 
we  know  that  it  shall  have  the  strength  to 
meet  them  as  they  come  along.  Man  is  able 
to  build  up  and  to  tear  down  his  physical 
surroundings  with  amazing  speed,  and  it  is 
the  will  that  lives  In  him  which  causes  it  to 
be  done. 

If.  however,  the  people  of  a  nation  are 
pleasure  loving  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  and 
if  they  are  shortsighted  and  wUling  to  sell 
next  year's  happiness  for  tomorrow's  crea- 
ture comfort,  then  we  know  that  that  nation 
shall  have  major  infiatlon  with  all  lu  at- 
tendant major  horrors,  no  matter  what  the 
economists  may  say  about  the  economic 
stage  setting  within  the  Individual  nation 
and  no  matter  what  control  measures  are 
taken.  Then  also  It  is  useless  to  worry  atx>ut 
the  details  of  the  inevitable.  l>ecause  it  U  the 
spirit  cf  the  people  within  the  nation  which 
creates  the  major  trend  and  so  long  as  that 
spirit  does  not  change,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  trend. 

This  Is  not  just  theory.  The  deciding  in- 
fluence of  the  attitude  of  the  people  was 
demonstrated  in  dozens  of  countries  after 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  The  war 
caused  economic  exhaustion  all  over  Etirope. 
The  economic  settings  In  different  countries 
were  similar,  although  not  Identical.  Out  of 
these  similar  settings  there  came  galloping 
inflation  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  In  Hun- 
gary, in  Poland,  there  came  major  inflation 
in  Prance,  Italy,  and  Belgium  which  de- 
stroyed about  90  percent  of  the  buying  power 
of  the  money  unit  In  25  years,  and  there  came 
deliberately  created  deflation  and  return  to 
the  gold  standard  in  England  and  in  Holland. 
The  difference  In  th«  economic  results  came 
forth  out  of  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  That  spirit  wUl  also  determine 
the  financial  future  of  nations  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

FORECAST  or  PRACTICALLT  WORLD-WIDE  MAJOB 
GOVEBNMENT  INFLATION 

We  can  gauge  the  spirit  at  this  time  In  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  by  the  criteria 
I  have  put  down  and  by  doeens  of  others 
which  each  observer  can  think  up  hlm&elf. 
These  criteria  form  the  basis  for  judgment 
regarding  the  future  of  the  various  national 
money  units  of  the  world. 

Probably  the  spirit  In  the  United  States 
at  this  time  is  better  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion which  has  actively  participated  in  the 
war.  There  is  less  cause  for  suppressed  de- 
sire becau.se  there  has  been  no  violent  suf- 
fering in  the  home  territory.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  relatively  favorable  position,  if  we 
go  down  the  list  of  the  variotis  criteria,  the 
Judgment  about  the  mental  attitude  of  our 
own  population,  in  each  and  every  case 
straight  down  the  line,  must  at  this  time  be 
unfavorable. 

Unless  the  voting  majority  of  the  American 
Nation  is  re-educated  by  brilliant  leaders,  or 
unless  the  population  changes  its  mind 
through  the  hard  lessons  of  suffering,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  population  wlU  vote 
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In  one  Congress  after  another  with  the  In- 
•truciton  to  spend  and  to  sell  out  the  future 
for  tomorrow.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  re- 
flect the  win  of  the  population.  That  means 
the  prospect  of  progreastve  currency  depre- 
ciation m  temui  of  buying  power.  It  does  not 
mean  that  there  could  not  be  one,  or  even 
more,  setbacks  In  t^e  cost  of  living.  It 
mtsns.  however,  that.  If  and  when  setbacks 
occur  In  the  cost  of  llTlng  and  when,  conse- 
quently, business  pulls  In  Its  hems  fright- 
ened by  fallirg  commodity  prices,  the  sluice 
gates  of  spending  will  be  opened  wide.  The 
result  of  temporary  setbacks  In  the  cost  of 
living,  if  they  should  occur,  will  be  further 
ecccleratton  ct  the  process  of  inflation,  al- 
tboogh  inflation  will  go  also  on  without 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  warning  contained  in 
Mr.  Moi's  analysis  of  cur  inflation  prob- 
lem must  not  be  ignored.  Nor  has  this 
problem  been  made  easier  by  clever 
propaganda  which  has  confused  the  peo- 
ple of  America  by  making  them  think 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  or  other  devices  can 
enable  us  to  avoid  a  day  of  reckoning 
from  the  many  years  of  deficit  spending. 
The  responsibility  for  this  strain  and 
peril  to  the  public  credit  rests  on  the  New 
Deal  administration.  However,  as  these 
difficulties  eventually  become  critical,  it 
Is  probable  that  clever  efforts  will  be 
made  to  shift  responsibility  for  this  fi- 
nancial Pranken.stein  away  from  the  New 
Deal  that  nursed  it  to  its  present  terrify- 
ing proportions.  With  the  propaganda 
machinery  already  in  tke  hands  of  the 
Government,  plus  the  dominated  radio 
and  movie,  it  is  pcs.«:ible  such  an  attempt 
to  evade  and  shift  responsibility  could  be 
cfTpctively  made.  It  behooves  all  lovers 
of  liberty  to  be  watching  for  its  appear- 
rnce.  The  administration  borrowed  and 
spent  the  money.  Those  acts  created  the 
existing  concealed  inflation,  and  in  the 
f.nal  outcome  the  administration  must  be 
held  accountable  by  the  American  people. 
Undoubtedly,  our  new  President.  Harry 
S.  Truman,  is  aware  of  this  dangerous  sit- 
uation. In  any  and  aJl  constructive  ef- 
forts that  he  makes  to  solve  it,  he  should 
have  the  energetic  support  of  Congress, 
regardless  of  party.  There  are,  of  course, 
only  two  genuinely  constructive  methods 
for  correcting  this  evil — increased  gov- 
ernmental revenues  and  or  decreased 
governmental  expenditures.  More  con- 
trols in  the  Gestapo  fashion  are  not  con- 
structive, and  only  intensify  the  univer- 
sal trend  toward  ruthless  regimentation 
of  the  people. 

Although  th.f  Republican  minority  has. 
With  few  exceptions,  opposed  the  reck- 
less spending  of  the  Administration,  both 
before  and  during  the  war.  It  must  put 
Its  shoulder  tc  the  wheel  in  getting  the 
Nation  back  to  a  balanced  budget. 

When  the  iTesident  attacks  this  job 
courageously,  it  will  be  everybody's  Job  to 
help  him.    Regardless  of  the  gtiilt  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  Party  because 
cf  their  reckless  waste,  all  of  us  must  help 
end  it.     The  people  must  never  allow 
those  who  have  held  full  power  from 
1933  on  to  evade  their  responsibility  for 
tills  Inflation,  but   we  of  the  minority 
must  help  unstintedly  when  this  problem 
Is  honestly  reckoned  wiih.    A  balanced 
Eu:Ig?t  is  the  cJl-Amcncan  goal,  and  the 
future  of  America  depends  upon  it. 


lEtersatloz^al  CSC  \  for  Education 


EXTENSION  O  J"  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  EUGENi  J.  KECGH 

OF   NEW    rOBK 

■7  THE  HOUSE  OP  E  EPRESENTATrvTS 

Wednesday,  hay  2,  19iS 
Mr.    KEOGH.     Mr 


Speaker,    under 

rdmarks  in  the  Rec- 

f^Uowing  statement 

Its  and  chancelors 

versities  and  col- 

^tablishment  of  an 

fc  r  Education,  which 

a  rded  to  the  Ameri- 

the   San   Francisco 

resolution  by  Mr. 

Dakita,  covers  the  sug- 

International  CfQce  for  Ed- 


leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  the 
made  by  the  preside! 
of  500  American  un 
leges,  calling  for  the 
International  0£Dce 
declaration  was  forw 
can   delegation   at 
Conference.    A  Hous< 
MuNDT,  of  South 
gestion  of  an 
ucation. 
The  declaration  is  is  follows: 

widespread  dlscusslor  of  the  proposals  for 
an  International  secui  Ity  organization  to 
maintain  the  peace  folk  wing  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference  is  an  ei  couraging  indication 
of  the  maturing  of  Amelcas  thinking  on  its 
foreign  and  international  policies.  Educa- 
tors are,  naturally,  part  cularly  interested  in 
the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  our  for- 
eign policy  and  our  place  in  an  interdepend- 
ent world. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Ir  iportance  to  remem- 
ber that  the  peace  of  he  world  cannot  be 
maintained  by  police  pawer  or  economic  or 
social  arrangements  alcne.  For  the  success 
of  a  world  security  orgi  nizatlon  there  must 
be  developed  a  climate  oj  world  opinion  which 
not  only  wants  such  nstitutlons  and  ar- 
rangements but  also  wa  tits  them  to  succeed. 
This  requires  the  est)  .blishment  of  some 
means  by  which  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  world  can  attain  tj  a  higher  standard 
of  education  and  a  beter  understanding  of 
one  another. 

Tliere  can  be  no  real 
covenants  which  are  not 


unrealLstic  and  will 
KDwer  struggles   and 


alms  and  a  desire  of  peoples  to  understand 
others  as  well  as  to  be  mderstixxl  by  them. 
We  believe  that  any  Inlernatlonal  organiza- 
tion which  ignores  thU  fundamental  prin- 
ciple will  prove  to  be 
speedily  dissolve  into 
luiperiallst  competition 

In  a  letter  written  by  Thoma.s  Jefferson  to 
James  Madison  on  Dec?mber  20.  1787.  the 
author  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence gave  his  views  on  the  dependence 
of  peace  upon  the  spread  of  education: 

"And  say.  finally,  wfc  ether  f)eace  is  beat 
preserved  by  giving  enerj  y  to  the  government 
or  information  to  the  i  «ople.  This  last  Is 
the  most  certain  and  the  most  legitimate  en 
glne  of  government.  I  ducate  and  inform 
the  whole  mass  of  the  p  fople.  Enable  them 
to  see  that  It  is  their  Interest  to  preserve 
peace  and  order,  and  the  r  will  preserve  them. 


And  it  requires  no  very 


cation  to  convince  then    of  this.     They  are 


&m  in  international 
founded  upon  moral 


have  su7crcd  even  more  grievously.  What 
is  left  of  these  Institutions  should  now  be  en- 
listed to  heal  the  torn  world  and  to  turn 
men's  minds  and  emotions  to  the  creation 
of  a  common  well-being  Tills  is  a  positive 
approach  to  a  field  in  which  cultural  values 
have  too  long  and  too  eCectively  been  ex- 
ploited for  destructive  purposes  through 
propaganda  and  psychological  warfare. 

In  furtherance  of  a  climate  of  world  opin- 
ion which  wants  peace  and  understanding 
between  nations  and  peoples  and  in  aid  of 
the  development  of  such  understanding,  we 
deem  it  necessary  that  there  be  created  an 
International  Office  for  Education.  Interna- 
tional interest  in  education  must  now  in- 
clude not  only  the  instruction  offered  by  uni- 
versities and  furthered  by  meetings  of  scien- 
tists and  scholars,  but  also  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  adult  education  of  a  more  in- 
formal character. 

V/e  therefore  urge  that  the  proposals  for 
tha  creation  of  an  International  Office  for 
Education  to  further  educational  and  cul- 
tural relations  be  given  prompt  considera- 
tion and  that  action  to  this  end  be  taken  by 
our  Government  in  collaboration  with  the 
other  governments  of  the  world. 


The  Healthful  Midlands 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  MUiroT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald: 

THZ    HEALTHnn.    MIDLANDS 

Representative  Karl  Mttndt  (Republican, 
South  Dakota)  arose  in  the  House  the  other 
day  to  chortle  a  bit  about  the  fact  that  his 
State  Is  the  healthiest  place  in  America  as 
shown  by  the  lowest  mortality  and  longevity 
statistics. 

The  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  have  the  lowest  mor- 
tality rate  In  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
isn't  trumpeted  nearly  as  much  as  it  should 
be. 

We  are  cussed  for  our  climate  and  we  have 
become  almost  self-conscious  about  its  ex- 
tremes. V/e  know  It  is  alternately  darned 
hot  and  darned  cold,  that  it  sometimes  rains 
when  It  shouldn't,  and  often  doesn't  rain 
when  It  should. 

AJl  in  all,  however,  such  contrary  weather 
seems  to  breed  a  hardy  race.  We  not  only 
put  up  with  the  Jibes  of  those  bareheaded, 
short-pantied  Floridans  and  Californians, 
but  we  live  longer  and  have  a  good  time  doing 
It. 


high  degree  of  edu- 


the  only  sure  reliance  1  or  the  preservation  The  "Four  Freedomt"  After  V-Day 

of  our  liberty." 

That  sure  reliance  can 
A    world    opinion    which    wanti?    peace    and 
which    organizes    and    e^lucates    for    under- 
standing among  nations  and  peoples  is  the 
only    sure    foundation 
structure. 

The  great  fear  in  everj^  heart  is  that  there 
may  t)e  a  new  war.  a  third  world  war,  m 


je  made  world-wide. 


which  D-day  may  become 


one   Is  aware  cf  the  economic  dislocations 


which  have  resxjlted  from 


ture  and  cultural  instltu  ions  and  personnel 


<f.. 


doomi^lay.    Every- 


this  war.    But  cui- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKa 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  CHIFER7IELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
entitled  "The  Four  Freedoms  After 
V-Day"  by  Carter  Davidson,  president, 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.: 

I  am  making  my  remarlcs  today  In  the  form 
cf  an  eppeal  to  President  Harry  Truman 
which  I  feel  represents  tte  sentiment  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizen  j  today. 

We  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have 
been  placed  suddenly  in  a  spot  of  great  re- 
spcnslbility  and  difficulty  at  one  of  the  most 
danserous  and  trying  times  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  hope  that  you  are  going 
to  be  strengthened  to  meet  these  new  re- 
Eponsiblllties  by  a  realization  that  you  are 
backed  by  the  opinions  o'  140,000.000  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  hopes  that  you  will  succeed, 
because  in  the  first  place  you  have  come  from 
a  farm  in  Missouri  and  know  what  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Middle  West  really  are  and  what 
heart  beats  of  this  great  Mississippi  Valley 
can  be.  In  the  second  pi  ice,  we  are  hopeful, 
because  you  have  been  a  Judge  and  a  Senator. 
As  the  first,  you  must  have  gained  a  concept 
of  Justice  and  equity.  As  a  Senator  you  must 
have  learned  what  is  feislble  in  American 
Government.  And  finally,  we  are  hopeful  be- 
cause of  the  symbolism  in  your  name.  If 
you  live  up  to  it  and  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  problems  which  you  and  they 
face  together,  your  career  as  President  is 
going  to  be  a  success. 

Before  long  we  will  be  celebrating  V-day. 
At  the  moment  the  V  will  stand  for  victory, 
but  there  will  be  those  who  will  urge  you  to 
change  its  meaning  at  o;ice  to  violence  and 
vengeance.  We  ask  you  to  remember  when 
this  times  comes  that  in  America  V  also  has 
stood  for  the  virtues  aid  the  values  of  a 
democratic  system.  After  V-day  there  will  be 
many  forces  pushing  us  this  way  and  that, 
but  we  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  think 
chiefly  of  the  foundatloi.s  upon  which  our 
country  rests.  During  the  war  It  has  been 
quite  suitable  for  us  to  think  of  the  four 
freedoms  as  freedom  from  want  and  f.'om 
fear,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship,  but 
after  V-day  we  hope  these  freedoms  can  be 
expanded  into  the  four  freedoms  which  have 
beerf  America's  gift  to  the  world  and  which 
we  want  to  see  restored. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  is  our  political 
freedom,  a  democratic  society  under  a»repub- 
lican  form  of  government.     We  have   been 
told  that  the  democratic  method  is  too  slow 
for  the  use  In  time  of  war  and  we  have  will- 
ingly made  concessions,  but  when  the  war  is 
over  we  want  to  get  back  to  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  which  all  opinions  are  truly  rep- 
resented, and  a  democratic  method  is  used. 
We  agree  that  Hitler's  nazl-lsra  was  quicker, 
and  perhaps  Russia's   corimunism   is   more 
efficient,  but  when  the  pi  ice  for  speed  and 
efficiency  is  our  freedom,  the  cost  is  too  high. 
You  will  be  told  by  mary  people  that  the 
form  of  government  which  we  worked  out  in 
1789  is  no  longer  applicabe  to  the  problems 
of  1945.  and  therefore  we  must  change  our 
Government    Into    a   form   of   socialism    in 
which  the  main  control  risldes  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    Let  me  remind  you,  how- 
ever, that  the  system  of  ijovernment  estab- 
lished in  the  Constitution  of  1789  is  the  great 
American  contribution  tc  political  thought 
and  world  society.    It  has  proven  its  value 
through  more  than  150  years  of  trial,  so  that 
we  feel  Justified  in  asking  that  the  problems 
which  face  America  today  be  solved  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  cf  the  Constitution 
rather  than  change  our  form  of  government 
to  find  an  easy  solution  io  our  current  dif- 
ficulties.   I  find  it  hard  to  picture  Franklin 
and  Hamilton  and  Washington  getting  to- 
gether in  the  summer  ol    1787  in  Philadel- 
phia to  figure  out  ways  in  which  they  could 
secure  old-age   pensions,   a   minimum   daily 
wage,  and  a  Federal  borus  for  themselves. 
Their  thoughts  were  centered  upon  the  same 
problem  where  your  thoughts  must  be  turn- 
ing. How  can  we  best  preserve  the  freedom 
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cf  the  individual  in  our  social  orcaniza- 
tlon?  There  will  be  those  among  your  ad- 
visers v/ho  will  point  to  the  article  in  the 
Constitution  giving  Congress  power  to  leg- 
islate for  the  general  welfare,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  clause  clears  -the  way  for 
you  to  do  anjrthing  that  you  would  like  with 
the  Government.  But  let  me  remind  you. 
Mr.  Truman,  that  even  in  1769  there  were 
those  who  were  frightened  by  threat  of  these 
implied  powers  to  our  freedoms,  and  there- 
fore they  immediately  passed  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  of  all  American  freemen,  and  the 
tenth  amendment  was  put  in  specifically  to 
limit  these  powers.  It  states:  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  We  trust  that  you  are 
going  to  try  to  return  our  political  free- 
dom to  us,  Mr.  President,  by  reserving  these 
powers  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

The  second  freedom  which  we  would  like 
to  see  given  back  after  the  war  Is  freedom  of 
individual    enterprise.      Millions    of    people 
came  to  America  because  in  their  homelands 
they  had  to  work  in  the  places  and  at  the 
tasks  and  for  the  wages  which  the  govern- 
ment or  the  local  landowners  had  established 
by  law.    In  America  they  could  work  if  and 
when  they  wanted,  at  the  tasks,  in  the  places, 
and  on  the  terms  which  they  set  for  them- 
selves.     That    freedom    is    what    has    made 
American    production    the    greatest    in  the 
world.     Today  it  Is  threatened  from   three 
directions.     On  one  side  the  great  corpora- 
tions, achieving  almost  a  complete  monop- 
oly of  the  means  of  production,  are  fighting 
to  crush   the   individual   who   wants   to   set 
up  in  business  for  himself.    The  impersonal- 
ity of  the  great  corporation  is  a  menace  not 
only  to  the  workers  and  the  consumers  but 
also  the  corporation  itself.    Our  corporations 
must  be  given  back  their  Individual  person- 
ality and  feeling  of  responsibility.     Attack- 
ing the  individual  from  another  direction  is 
the   labor   organization    which    insists   that 
only  these  Individuals  whom  It  approves  shall 
be  allowed  to  work,  and  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  do  only  a  certain  amount  of  work 
at  a  definitely  fixed  wage;    membership  In 
some  unions  shall  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
because  of  the   apprentice  system,   and   In 
others  membership  shall  be  compulsory  un- 
der the  closed  shop.    All  of  us  are  deeply  ap- 
preciative  of   what   the   labor   unions   have 
done    for    the    conditions    and    laborers    In 
America,  and  we  admit  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize    and    bargain    collectively.      Never- 
theless, we  feel  that  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual   requires    that    the    union    should 
achieve  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  and 
should  become  guardians  of  freedom  rather 
than  cf  regimentation.    In  the  quarrels  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  arbiter,  making  deci- 
sions in  the  light  of  our  principle  of  free 
enterprise,  of  free  labor  in  a  free  industry.    In 
recent  years,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Itself  become  a  business  corpora- 
tion and  has  served  in  many  cases  to  crush 
individual  initiative.     We  ask,  Mr.  Truman, 
that  you  give  serious  consideration  to  ways 
m   which   American   system   of   free   enter- 
prise can  be  restored  to  America. 

When  our  pilgrim  forefathers  came  to 
America  for  freedom  of  religion  they  were 
not  interested  in  providing  a  haven  for  irre- 
ligious lethargy,  nor  would  they  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  trappings  of  an  efficient 
church  organization.  They  were  interested 
not  merely  in  freedom  from  certain  tyranni- 
cal restrictions,  but  were  interested  also  In 
freedom  for  truly  religious  living.  In  asking 
for  freedom  of  religion,  therefore,  we  do  not 
ask  th?.t  America  pay  no  attention  to  what 
goes  on  religiously,  but  rather  thet  Ameri- 
cans be  encouraged  to  build  a  civilization 
which  is  based  upon  morality  and  virtue 
strengthened  by  the  convictions  which  re- 
ligion can  give.    We  do  not  ask  for  a  state 


church,  for  that  would  be  the  end  of  religious 
freedom,  but  we  do  hope  for  an  America  in 
which  religion  wUl  be  a  guiding  force. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  I  *ould  not  be 
doing  Justice  to  my  task  as  president  of  an 
independent  college  il  I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  fourth  freedom,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  rest  of  the  world  only  those  who 
were  born  into  the  right  class  of  society,  or 
who  had  unusual  mental  gifts,  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  education.  The  Ameri- 
can idea  has  been  that  our  democracy  ccuJd 
not  function  without  citizens  educated  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacities.  There  waa 
no  mention  made  in  the  Constitution  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  Tills  was  not  an 
error,  but  an  intentional  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  framers  of  that  document;  they 
believed,  as  we  should  believe  today,  that 
education  Is  so  Individual  a  matter  that  it 
must  be  kept  close  to  the  grass  roots,  and 
its  control  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  the 
parents,  the  local  school  boards,  and  the  in- 
dependent boards  of  trustees.  In  education 
the  authority  must  go  from  Galesburg  and 
the  country  schoglhouse  to  Washington,  and 
not  in  the  other  direction.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Truman,  we  view  with  alarm  recent  bills  in 
Congress  which  would  imply  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  going  to  take  over 
our  educational  system.  I  know  that  these 
.bills  are  entitled  "Federal  Aid"  bills.  If  I 
remember  my  Latin  from  the  study  of  Virgil, 
there  was  a  line  in  the  Aeneid  in  which  one 
of  the  Trojans,  looking  at  the  famous  woodea 
horse  used  by  the  Greeks  to  conquer  Troy, 
made  the  remark:  "Tlmeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes."  The  literal  translation  is:  "I  fear 
the  Greeks  even  when  they  are  bringing 
gifts."  To  bring  this  quotation  up-to-date 
In  our  present  situation  I  would  translate 
it:  "I  am  afraid  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion, even  though  it  is  called  assistance." 

These  "four  freedoms"  of  political  democ- 
racy, industrial  enterprise,  religion  and  edu- 
cation win  stand  or  fall  together.  If  one  of 
them  Is  destroyed  the  others  disappear  also. 
Hitler  realized  this  fact,  and  therefore  took 
over  the  German  educational  system  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  power.  The  destruction  of  edu- 
cational freedom  by  the  Nazis  speUed  the 
doom  of  all  other  freedoms  in  Germany,  there- 
fore, all  four  of  these  freedoms,  Mr.  President, 
must  be  vigorously  defended  in  America. 

To  you,  Mr.  Truman,  has  been  given  a 
great  responsibility.  Along  with  it,  however, 
there  goes  a  wonderful  opjKDrtunlty.  If  you 
can  restore  these  "four  freedoms"— political, 
industrial,  religious,  and  educational— to 
Americans,  then  it  will  be  a  country  which 
will  Inspire  not  only  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  fight  and  die  for  It,  but  also  all  citizens 
to  work  and  live  for  it  In  the  centuries  ai;ead. 


Excerpts  From  Address  of  Herbert  C.  Pell 


EXTENSIOI?  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NFW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  the  former  United  States 
Representative  on  the  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Herbert  C  Pell.  This 
.■speech  was  delivered  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York  City  on  Api'il  19.  1945,  at 
a  meeting  spcnrcred  by  the  Americaa 
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League  for  a  Ftee  Palestine  on  the  occa- 
5ion  of  th*?  second  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  Mr.  Pells 
cMlant  fight  for  punisiunent  of  atroci- 
Um  eommltted  agajn.st  the  Hebrew  peo. 
1^9  of  Europe  by  the  Germans,  and  his 
VvT7  eloquent  plea  for  Justice  for  the  re- 
maining Hebrew  people  of  Europw  by 
giving  them  recognition  as  one  of  the 
United  Nations  is  most  worthy  of  cur 
attention. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Pell's  addre.ss  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  honor 
those  Taltitnt  fighter*  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  who.  2  years  ago.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  sublime  heroism,  took  up  arms  In  a 
proportion  of  one  against  a  thousand  and 
have  demonstrated  before  the  whole  world 
that  they  prefer  rather  to  die  f^htlng  ih?n 
to  live  Oil  as  slavrs.  without  dignity  of  man. 
They  did  this  after  they  were  convinced  that 
the  German  atrocities,  the  un.opeakable 
policy  of  extermination,  the  horrifying  tor- 
tares  and  the  death  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands did  not  arouse  the  sense  of  humanity. 
Ct  compassion,  and  of  Justice  of  decent  peo- 
ple In  the  clvlU;5ed  world.  They  undertook 
the  lost  Battle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  after 
democratic  governments  failed  to  take  up 
HUlers  challenge.  They  decided  to  choose 
the  path  of  certain  death  after  more  than 
a  million  of  their  kin  had  been  exterminated 
before  the  very  eyes  of  all  of  us  without 
•roMtng  even  a  stern  warning  on  behalf  of 
CKU  Government 

I  am  making  this  statement  as  a  private 
citizen  with  no  cfflcial  position,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  eveiythlng  that  is  done  by  us 
who  are  not  in  the  armed  forces  will  be  ul- 
timately judged  by  one  standard  only— have 
we  contributed  toward  preventing  a  third 
world  war  whicli  would  end  civilisation? 
Nothing  less  means  anything  in  comparison 
to  this. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Battle  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  will  pass  Into  oblivion,  and 
the  torture  and  death  of  the  millions  of 
Jews  In  eastern  Europe  will  be  forgotten 
and  relegated  to  the  unpleasant  Incidents  of 
the  past,  with  no  moral  drawn  as  to  our 
present  policy.  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  never 
bar  the  road  to  another  war.  For  the  con- 
viction and  punial'iment  of  those  responsible 
for  the  suffering  of  this  war  is  not  a  matter 
of  revenge,  but  of  Justice.  The  persecution 
of  minorities  Is  an  easy  and  from  ancient 
times  regularly  used  means  of  esUbllshlng 
tyrannical  governments  which  inevitably  be- 
come belligerent  sooner  or  later  K^ery  such 
government  must  canalise  discontent  and 
transmute  the  hostility  prr>voked  by  its  own 
methods  at  home  into  hatreds  of  foreign 
cotin  tries. 

Persecution  of  a  minority  will  tend  at  first 
to  ODnaoitdate  the  gang  and  will  cow  the 
opp<^»ltion  of  all  citiapns,  even  these  not 
belonging  to  the  persecut«l  minority.  Let 
us  supposA  a  shopkeeper  in  Berlm  sees  a 
Jewish  shop  next  to  his  raided  and  wrecked. 
It  Is  manifest  that  such  a  man  will  hesitate 
before  opposing  the  Nazi  organizations 

It  is  because  we  did  not  move  when  the 
first  Jewish  shop  was  raided  and  wrecked 
that  we  are  paying  now  so  dearly  in  blood.  In 
tears,  and  In  superhuman  efforts. 

Now  the  things  that  have  happened  in  the 
last  4  years  will  live  lor  a  long  time  in  the 
memory  of  people,  and  so  will  the  policy  oX 
the  victors. 

We  are  told  to  forgive  those  who  have  In- 
jured us  and  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  but  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  been 
told  to  forgive  Injxistlce  to  others  or  to  turn 
the  cbsek  of  somebody  else.  We  cannot  for- 
give the  Germans  what  they  hare  done  to  tha 
<lews.  and  w«  cannot  ask  the  Jewish  sur- 
vivors to  start  experimenting  their  policy 
of  turning  the  other  check  ail  over  again. 


They  did  It  for  too  long  iind  have  paid  for 
it  too  dearly. 

Therefore.  I  believe  thit  from  this  txir- 
moil  and  from  this  turbv  <e  tit  ocet.n  of  suffer- 
ing two  main  trends  of  policy  should  be  made 
efflcaclous  lest  we  resign  o  irselve.s  to  further 
catastrophes.  The  first  Is  he  punishment  of 
the  Germans  for  their  crln  es.  It  will  not  do 
merely  to  make  a  handful  of  msrtyrs.  The 
Gestapo,  which  Ls  a  volunteer  organization 
which  nobody  Is  forced  ta  Join,  should  be 
puniaoed.  All  those  in  any  way  guilty  of  out- 
rages should  be  punlshe(  i  so  that  in  the 
future  anyone  in  any  co  intry  tempted  to 
Join  such  an  organization  will  feel  that  be 
is  putting  a  rope  around  his  neck.  The  fear 
of  punishment  will  not  frevent  men  from 
taking  the  position  of  leiders.  There  will 
always  be  people  ready  to  i  wap  life  for  glory, 
but  it  may  make  their  recruiting  more 
diillcult. 

If  this  course  Involves  sc  me  or  many  cases 
of  persotial  injtistice.  it  n;ust  involve  them. 
It  is  better  that  half  a  doi»n  iimocent  Ger- 
man subjects  should  hanj  today  than  that 
millions  of  equally  lnnoc<  nt  people  should 
suffer  in  25  years. 

For  a  year.  I  have  suppoi  ted  these  views  In 
the  War  Crimes  Commission.  I  honestly  do 
not  think  that  anyone  cmid  have  upheld 
them  man  vigorously  or  hi  ve  t)e«n  more  suc- 
cessful In  inducing  his  issociates  on  the 
Commission  to  accept  then. 

The  second  policy  of  action  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  first  of  all  of  )ur  own  great  and 
glorious  Nation,  is  the  rest  )ratlon  of  the  He- 
brew people  of  Europe  ant  Palestine  to  life, 
dignity,  and  political  stattB.  We  must  give 
the  Jewish  survivors  a  cl  oice,  we  have  to 
grant  them  the  right  to  i  elf -determination 
and  to  decide  whether  the  r  want  to  go  back 
to  the  gheltoes,  whether  th  ?y  want  to  go  back 
to  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  Poland,  and 
Hungary,  and  Ruraania,  a  1  those  countries 
where  they  have  been  tre  vted.  not  only  In 
the  last  5,  10.  or  15  years  bat  for  generations 
and  centuries,  In  the  mos  ;  Ignoble  manner, 
where  they  have  been  persecuted  and  always 
subject  to  pogroms,  or  whether  they  want  to 
take  up  a  new  life  as  a  dist  net  national  unit 
and  to  go  back  to  that  cour  try  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediierraneaa  which  they,  for 
thousands  of  years,  couslde  red  their  national 
territory.  As  a  first  step  In  this  direction, 
they  have  to  be  granted  at  least  the  privi- 
lege of  being  Invited  Into  the  War  Crimes 
Commission  as  full-fledge  1  and  honorable 
members,  then  their  pariinpatlon  in  other 
councils  of  the  United  Natims  will  follow. 

I  am  primarily  Interested  In  the  country  In 
which  my  son  will  live  and  which  I  shall  not 
see.  I  want  the  United  S  ates  to  be  much 
greater,  nobler,  stronger  tian  this  country 
Is  today.  The  Judgment  oi  our  descendants 
In  40  years  is  more  imports  int  than  political 
expediency.  We  owe  peaa  to  our  children 
and  on  this  debt  we  dare  rot  default,  and  I 
solemnly  declare  now  that  I  am  thinking  of 
my  son  and  I  am  thinking  of  all  thoee  vm- 
bom  children  In  America  aiil  I  will  see  mysell 
damned  in  the  most  liternl  and  theological 
sense  of  the  word  before  I  vill  leave  a  stone 
unturned  that  might  save  t^iem  from  a  third 
world  war. 


Lilienthal  and  T 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUF^NAGAN.  JR. 

OF   ViaCIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPE  ESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    Mi .  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my    emarks  in  the 


Record.  I  Include  t!ie  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
2.  1945: 

UlIENTMAL   AND   T.   T.    A. 

We  hope  It's  true,  as  reported,  that  Prcf.l- 
dent  Truman  has  decided  to  name  Director 
David  Lllienthal,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  for  another  9-year  term,  in  spite 
of  tiie  Ltrong  opposition  registered  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  by  Sanator  AIcKkllas, 
of  Tennesi>ee. 

No  governmental  undertaking  has  teen 
more  successful  than  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  rea- 
son is  largely  Mr.  Lilienthal's  management. 

As  head  of  that  great  project  be  has  ap- 
plied a  definite  philosophy.  He  has  Insisted 
on  decentralization,  on  unified  authority  and 
responsibility,  on  making  T.  V.  A.  acceptable 
to  and  popular  with  the  immediate  region 
where  it  operates  a^  well  as  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation.  And  to  accomplish  this  he  has 
iixsisted  on  keeping  T.  V.  A.  free  from  pol- 
itics. That  irecdcm  from  politics  is  what 
got  Senator  McKxixah  sore. 

T.  V.  A  's  record  shines,  not  only  as  It 
relates  to  electric  power,  but  to  fiood  con- 
trol, navigation,  soil  conservation,  reforesta- 
tion, and  the  providing  of  cheap  fertilizer. 
For  Mr.  Lllienthal  to  be  Ixjunced  because  he 
has  resisted  pressure  that  would  make  T.  V.  A. 
a  feather  bed  for  political  appointees  would 
be  a  grave  injustice — a  simple  case  of  ex- 
ecuting a  man  lor  making  good. 

Instead,  If  other  such  projects  are  to  be 
authorized— M.  V.  A.  and  the  like — ^.we'd  like 
to  see  Mr.  Lllienthal  supervise  them  and  ap- 
ply his  T.  V.  A.  principles,  so  that  the  multi- 
millions  spent  on  them  won't  be  thrown  to 
the  political  birdies. 

Senator  McKiixar.  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's death,  is  in  a  powerful  and  responsible 
position.  President  Truman  has  honored 
him  highly  by  asking  him  to  sit  In  on  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  believe  the  Senator  will 
choose  to  make  any  very  determined  fight  If 
Mr.  Truman  recognizes  and  rewards  splendid 
service  by  renominating  Director  Lllienthal. 
Or  that  Mr.  McKellak's  colleagues  wUl  give 
him  much  support  if  he  does  undertake  to 
carry  a  Tennessee  political  feud  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate. 


The  Black  HilU  as  World  Headquarters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

THZ  BLACK  HILLS  AS  WORLD  HXADQUABTCRS 

Some  persons  may  have  concluded  hastily 
that  the  endeavor  to  establish  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  In  the  Black  Hills 
Is  Just  a  publicity  stunt. 

Actually.  It  Is  much  more  than  that  and 
the  primary  sponsors  of  the  idea  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  suggestion  will  com- 
mand a  respectful  hearing. 

Gov.  M.  Q.  Sbarpe.  very  properly.  Is  Inter- 
esting himself  seriously  in  the  undertaking 
and  Is  assembling  facts  and  comments  that 
will  be  of  value  in  advancing  the  case  for  the 
Black  Hills. 

A  summary  he  Just  prepared  points  out  sig- 
nificantly the  reasons  why  the  headquarters 
should  be  in  the  United  States  and  also  why 
The  Black  Hills  are  exceptionally  well  suited 
for  the  site.  The  Governor's  summary,  wh^ch 
deserves  study,  follows: 
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•l.  Our  country  was  tlie  first  to  declare  as 
a  national  policy,  and  Crer  after  to  carry  It 
cut.  an  Idea  which  was  reall'-  the  first  basic 
step  upwara  to  an  evemual  world  organiza- 
tion for  permanent  pea<:e:  All  men  are  cre- 
ated free  and  equal. 

"2.  The  history  of  our  country  shows  with- 
out exception  that  all  -aces,  creeds,  colors, 
natlonallttes  are  here  accorded  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  anl  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  economic  and  social  affairs.  So 
thoroughly  have  we  been  Influenced  by  that 
idea  that  we  have  fou(:ht  various  wars  to 
maintain  It  at  home  and  abroad.  Therefore, 
the  United  Nations  wovld  find  here  an  en- 
vironment where  all  believe  In  and  practice 
an  idea  that  must  be  on<  of  the  basic  founda- 
tion stones  cf  an  organUatlon  for  permanent 
world  peace. 

"3.  Our  country  and  especially  our  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  always  maintained  the 
policy  of  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  complete  freedom  of  religion  for  all. 
Therefore,  the  Christians,  the  Buddhists,  the 
Mohammedans,  and  all  other  great  religious 
movements  of  the  world  would  find  here  an 
environment  In  which  they  can  build  their 
churches,  temples,  mcsques,  and  practice 
their  religion  as  they  <iesire  without  Inter- 
ference by  the  State  or  objection  by  the 
people 

"4.  South  Dakota  Is  located  around  the 
geographic  center  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  is  at)cut  equidistant  from 
both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  Dele- 
gates and  visitors  fron  Europe,  Asia,  and 
'  Africa  could  meet  hen;  free  from  the  loc^l 
influences  and  past  hiftory  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  freedom  from  tre  advantages  of  loca- 
tion to  one  or  the  other.  It  Is  the  most 
convenient  to  all  and  the  most  impartial  lo- 
cation available  for  all  for  a  world  capital. 

"5.  In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
•exist  areas  of  impressive  grandeur,  majestic 
mountain  peaks,  beaut: ful  rolling  hill  coun- 
try covered  with  stately  ponderosa  pine  and 
ornamental  timber  In  profusion.  Interesting 
geological  flora  and  fauna  conditions  of  all 
kinds,  mountain  strearis  and  lakes  having 
no  superiors  anywhere  for  pure  water  supply, 
and  an  equable,  energizing  climate  with 
never  an  extreme  of  h;at  or  cold,  wind  or 
rain,  all  of  them  suite  ble  and  appropriate 
for  a  world  capital. 

"6.  In  this  same  Black  Hills  area  are  numer- 
ous spacious  sites  for  establishment  of  a 
world  city  which  will  be  an  International 
area  not  blanketed  by  1he  proximity  of  any 
other  large  city  and  where  the  world  may 
construct  from  the  vlr{;ln,  primitive  condii 
tions  existing,  its  own  <  ity  In  lU  own  time, 
In  Its  own  way.  and  with  Its  own  name. 
Ample  transportation  md  communication 
opportunities  of  all  kinds  exist." 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViZS 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  W>Tinefield 
Community  Committee  for  Memorial 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  to  a  move- 
ment which  had  its  inception  in  Wynne- 
field,  a  residential  section  of  my  constit- 
uency in  Philadelphia,  and  the  section  in 
which  I  live.    The  Implications  and  pur- 


poses of  this  movement  appear  to  be  of 
national  significance.  I  can  safely  stat« 
that  it  represents  the  temper  and  de- 
sires of  most  of  the  people  in  my  entire 
district.  And  being  such,  I  wish  to  pass 
It  on  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

A  number  of  citizens  in  Wynncfleld  re- 
cently met  to  discuss  the  appalling  sacri- 
fices of  the  13.000,000  American  families 
who  have  been  directly  affected  by  this 
war.  They  were  impelled  to  give  vocal 
and  public  expression  to  the  desire  that 
"our  boys  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 
So  they  called  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
some  public-spirited  members  of  my 
community,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  churches,  synagogues,  public  schools, 
and  other  groups  of  the  community. 
They  discussed  the  subject  of  a  memorial 
meeting  by  the  entire  community,  in 
which  every  organization  and  individual 
of  the  section  is  to  participate,  to  honor 
those  who  have  already  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

This  organization  meeting  took  place 
at  the  hall  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Fifty-fourth  Street  and  Overbrook  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Tuesday.  April  3, 
1945.  Representative  members  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  local  institutions  were  present, 
including  members  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  executive  ward  commit- 
tees. The  suggestion  of  a  memorial 
meeting  was  enthusiastically  and  unani- 
mously endorsed. 

It  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  entire  community  of  Wynnefield  be 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  our 
boys  are  fiphting,  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  memorial  meeting  the  last  week  in 
May  at  the  Mann  Public  School.  Many 
suggestions  were  offered,  subcommittees 
were  appointed,  and  long  discussions 
ensued  before  the  assembly  decided  to 
arrange  the  memorial  meeting  the  last 
week  in  May  at  the  Mann  Public  School, 
a  central  point.  The  principal  of  the 
Mann  Public  School,  J.  Wesley  FV>ote, 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  offered 
his  assistance  in  every  way.  There  were 
further  meetings  at  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans' post,  at  St.  Barbara's  Church,  and 
at  the  homes  of  the  individuals  who  were 
interested.  After  conferences  with  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  judges  of  our 
courts,  and  with  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, the  various  ideas  and  suggestions 
finally  crystallized  into  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

First.  To  hold  a  memorial  meeting  en 
May  28  at  the  Mann  Public  School. 

The  meeting  to  be  presided  over  by  one 
of  the  common  pleas  judges  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  principal  speaker  to  be  the  Honor- 
able Francis  J.  Myers.  United  States 
Senator. 

A  minister,  rabbi,  and  priest  to  deliver 
invocations. 

Three  short  essays  on  world  peace,  se- 
lected as  the  result  of  contests  amongst 
school  pupils,  to  be  read  by  pupils  of  the 
commimity. 

The  war  veterans,  boy  scouts,  and  Red 
Cross  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

Second.  Resolutions  be  adopted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  meeting  in  favor  of  a 
world  organization  for  peace,  a  broad- 
ened social  security  base,  and  remunera- 
tive employment  for  all. 


Tliird.  To  pledge  the  community  to 
such  resolutions  and  to  send  copies  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  and  to  me.  the  Congressman 
of  the  district. 

Fourth.  To  organize  a  nonpartisan 
community  coimcil  which  shall  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  tlie  com- 
munity, and  of  its  Inhabitants. 

I  am  advi.sed  that  the  prevailing  view 
of  these  organizers  is  that  it  shall  become 
a  permanent  representative  body  of  the 
community,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  memorial  for  our 
departed  warriors  and  their  and  our  be- 
loved chief,  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  believe  the  Wynnefield  Council  will 
make  its  opinion  known  to  this  body,  and 
to  all  other  legislative  assemblies  and 
agencies  which  will  deal  with  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  and  the  peace;  which 
deal  with  the  welfare  of  our  returning 
veterans,  and  with  the  elimination  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  It  will  endeavor 
to  explain  various  problems  to  the  entire 
community  in  open  meetings,  and  to  help 
frame  policies  to  maintain  amity  among 
nations  and  among  individuals,  as  a  re- 
sponsible community  should  under  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Now  I  subscribe  to  these  purposes.  I 
knov/  that  men  in  public  office  oft^n  k.ve 
lip  service  to  these  ideals;  and  that  In 
practice  some  of  these  flaunt  the  spirit 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  be- 
cause of  their  short-sightedness.  I  in- 
tend to  be  present  at  the  memorial  meet- 
ing on  May  28  at  the  Mann  Public  School, 
and  to  watch  closely  the  work  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  Wynnefield  Council  which 
will  be  formed  after  this  memorial  meet- 
ing. 

I  hope  this  work  of  the  citizens  in 
Wynnefield  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
other  communities  all  over  our  country, 
and  so  that  all  of  us  In  Congress  may 
have  the  benefit  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion regarding  the  desires  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  we  represent.  I  look 
upon  such  an  organization  as  a  healthy 
sign,  that  the  citizens  of  our  land  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  face  them  and  us  in  our  vic- 
torious post-war  world. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  also  desire  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolutions 
that  I  received  from  this  committee,  as 
fellows: 

Whereas  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
entire  world  was  threatened;    and 

Whereas  all  freedom-loving  people  sent 
forth  their  brave  men  and  women  in  de- 
fense of  theh-  Institutions  that  were  threat- 
ened  with   destruction;    and 

Whereas  our  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
order  that  we  and  generations  to  come  may 
live  In  a  secure,  peaceful,  anl  happy  world; 
and 

Whereas  on  April  12.  1045,  the  American 
people  and  the  entire  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  suffered  another  casualty  in  the 
loss  of  our  beloved  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Eoosevelt;  and 

Whereas  all  these  whore  memories  we  cher- 
ish sacrificed  their  lives  for  those  ideals  and 
objectives  that  will  assure  freedoii.  '^^-'■y' 
and  a  lasting  peace  for  us  In  Iraternlty  w.th 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and 
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Whereaa  It  tii  our  d*t«Tinln»Oon  that  those 
«rK>  pa»«(l  into  eternltj  shiUl  no',  have  died 
ti    v«ln: 

Now.  xhvretoTt.  we.  the  cltizena  of  Wynne- 
field  community  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
do   hereby   promlM   and   pledge   our   whole- 
hearted ropport  to  our  new  President.  Harry 
a.  Truman,  the  members  of  hia  Cabinet,  and 
to  our  delegates  at  the  San  Prancaco  Con- 
ference who  are  engaged  In  the  construction 
of  a  world  peace  organization  In  everlasting 
•  combination  and  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  have  further  resolved  to  take, 
and  do  take,  this  solemn  pledge :  We  solemnly 
pledge  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  croeees  and 
the  stars.     We  do  hereby  further  rededlcate 
ouraelvca  and  olTer  our  resources  and  energy 
to  the  men  and  women  in  our  armed  forces. 
Wt  promlM  that  U  U  and  snail  remain  otir 
sacred  obligation  to  help  build  the  kind  of 
world  for  which  they  fought  and  died.     It 
shall  be  our  sacred  task  to  rally  our  entire 
ciimmuntty  In  united  support  for  freedom, 
security,  and  equality  of  opportunity  to  all. 
We  shall  not  r«*t  until  bigotry  and  fear  are 
forever  abollahed  from  our  great  land,  and 
until   security   and   enduring   peace   are  es- 
tablished throughout  the  world. 


QcYclaad  P*tUl  EBpIoject  Support 
SctcbIIi  W»r  L*aB  Drive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEI€HAN 

OF  OHIO 

m  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Cleveland,  beneficiaries  of  the 
very  effective  services  rendered  by  the 
wilUnc  and  efbcient  employees  in  the 
Cleveland  postal  area,  are  very  proud, 
and  rightly  so.  of  the  patriotic  response 
and  contribution  to  the  war  effort  made 
by  these  employees. 

Under  the  inspirliig  leadership  of  Mr. 
Joaeph  P.  Nolan,  post-office  inspector  in 
cbarce.  these  patriotic  men  and  women 
are  achieving  a  record  which  L<>  well 
worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Incid«it  to  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
drive,  and  utilizing  the  voluntary  pay- 
roll-savings plan,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
post  Ofllce  la  doing  its  full  duty.  The 
first  unit  completely  canvassed — the 
supervisory  force — subscribed  to  the 
extent  of  89.2  percent,  and  the  second 
unit — the  Claims  and  Inquiry  Section — 
92  percent.  Following  the  energetic  lead- 
ership of  their  respective  local  presidents. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  clerks, 
carriers,  motor-vehicle  employees,  mail 
handlers,  messengers,  and  custodir.l  serv- 
ice men  will  make  an  equally  favorable 
showing. 

The  personnel  of  the  Cleveland  post 
ofBce  leads  all  industrial  and  other  large 
groups,  locally,  and  claims  national  lead- 
ership -  among  postal  estabUshments 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  this  im- 
porUnt  respect. 

The  post  ofice  contribution  to  the  1945 
campaign  for  the  wu,r  chest  exceeded 
all  previous  records. 


LieBs  Chib  Honors  Memory  ^f  Presi^Bt 
RooiCTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REl^ARKS 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAqiVER 

or  TKvirrsasa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^NTATTVES 
Wednesday,  May  2,  \^9i5 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Sbeaker.  our 
great  departed  leader  was  a  member  of 
Lions  International.  Varloui  Lions  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
joined  in  pajrlng  tribute  to  iiis  memory. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  retnarks.  I  in- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  b^  a  standing 
vote,  with  heads  bowed^  bt  the  Chat- 
tanooga Lions  Cliib  on  ApHl  25.  1945. 
The  resolution  was  signed  ty  officers  of 
the  club — Ben  Duggan,  J.  A.  pherrill.  and 
Lee  Allen. 

The  resolution  is  as  follo\^s: 

Whereas  God  In  His  lnflnit«  wisdom  has 
called  to  his  reward  our  President.  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  and  fellow  lion.  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  I7ntt  k1  States  and 
the  world  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  hu- 
manitarian: and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt 
n^ember  of  Lions  International. 
and  work  exemplified  the  Ideal  s 
pies  of  Lion  Ism:  Now.  therefor? 

Resolved.  That  the  Lions  Cl^b 
nooga  does  hereby  }oin  with 
with  the  peoples  of  all  naUoi^ 
tion  of  the  great  loss  to  our 
to  the  world  In  the  untimely 
great  and   beloved   leader   w 
polnted  toward  a  universal  peacr 
hood  of  men;  and  t)e  It  furthei 

Re!*6tvrd.  That  copies  of  this  resolxrtlon  be 
epreed  upon  the  minutes  of  ;he  club  and 
that  copies  be  furnished  to  tbd  press  of  the 
city  of  Chattanooga. 


cho4e 


Uccondltional  Surrender  (^  German 
Forces  in  Italy 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

or   MIMmCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  2. 


1945 


Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Spe4ker,  I  want 
to  express  my  joy  over  the  great  news 
announced  today  by  President  Truman — 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  all  Ger- 
man forces  in  Italy. 

I  especially  want  to  pay  tiibute  to  the 
brave  men  through  whose  efforts  and 
g^lantry  this  glorious  resu  t  has  been 
acliieved. 

For  many  months.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  ever 
since  our  troops  hit  the  beac  hes  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  Allied  forces  in  Italy  have 
con.'Jidered  themselves  to  be  on  the  for- 
gotten front.  This  was  bemuse,  quite 
naturally,  a  major  share  ol  the  head- 
lines in  the  Nations  newspaiers  was  de- 
voted to  happenings  in  Prante.  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  But  [that  did  not 
mean  there  was  no  longer  var  in  Italy. 
There  Allied  soldiers  gtill  wm  re  fighting. 


where  they  had  been  fighting  for  month.'? 
before  D-day  in  Prance.  And  Allied  sol- 
diers were  still  dying  there,  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

I  believe  that  today  we  should  pause 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  American  Fifth  Army  and  their  com- 
mander. Gen.  Mark  Clark,  and  to  their 
comrades  of  the  British  Eighth  Army, 
who  chased  the  Fascists  out  of  Africa, 
and  who  conquered  Sicily  and  Italy. 

And  I  want  to  add  my  personal  tribute, 
in  which  I  know  I  will  be  Joined  by  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  to  the  Thirty - 
fovirth  Infantry  Division,  which  has  been 
the  spearhead  of  the  Fifth  Army  through 
most  of  the  fighting  in  Italy. 

The  Thirty-fourth,  or  Red  Bull  Divi- 
sion, as  it  is  known  from  its  shoulder 
patch,  originally  was  made  up  of  Na- 
tional Guard  men  from  my  home  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  Its  sister  States,  Iowa, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  once  com- 
manded by  EUard  A.  Walsh,  of  St.  Paul, 
now  Minnesota's  adjutant  general. 

The  units  comprising  this  division  left 
their  home  stations  early  in  1941.  One 
of  its  regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Infantry  which  traces  its 
traditions  to  the  Civil  War  in  which  it 
served  as  the  First  Minnesota  Infantry, 
provided  the  first  troops  to  land  in 
Euit>pe  in  this  war.  Within  3  months  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  the  reeriment 
disembarked  at  a  North  Ireland  port. 

Two  other  of  its  regiments,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Artillery  from 
Mlrmesota  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-eighth  Infantry  from  Iowa,  also 
carry  on  their  standard  and  colors,  battle 
streamers  won  in  Prance  in  1917  and 
1918  when  they  were  part  of  the  famed 
F\)rty-second.  or  Rainbow,  Division. 

The  Thirty-fourth  provided  many  of 
the  men  for  the  first  American  Ranger 
umts.  men  who  tooic  part  m  the  Dieppe 
raid.  It  made  the  landing  in  north  Africa 
in  November  1942.  It  fought  at  Kasser- 
ine  Pass  and  through  Tunisia  to  the 
I^cist  surrender  at  Bizerte.  It  was  in 
the  thick  of  things  at  Anzio,  Salerno,  and 
Cassino,  through  all  the  major  fighting 
in  Italy.  Seldom  have  its  units  been  out 
of  action  since  the  north  Africa  land- 
ing. 

The  division  is  now  recognized  as  the 
most  decorated  in  the  Army,  in  addition 
to  having  more  combat  days  than  any 
other.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  re- 
cent figures  on  decorations  received  by 
members  of  the  division: 

More  than  15.000  Purple  Hearts,  9 
Medals  of  Honor,  98  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Crosses.  116  Legion  of  Merit  Medals. 
1,052  SUver  Star  Medals.  51  Soldier's 
Medals,  1.713  Bronze  Star  Medals,  3  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citations,  7  British  awards. 
7  French  awards,  6  Italian  awards,  1 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  1  Distin- 
giiished  Pljring  Cross,  34  Air  Medals  with 
52  Oak  Leaf  Clusters.  525  divisional  cita- 
tioris.  6  War  Department  meritorious 
service  unit  plaques,  and  15  Army  com- 
mendations of  the  unit. 

As  may  be  guessed  from  the  more  than 
15.000  Purple  Hearts  awarded  in  the  di- 
vision, all  its  members  no  longer  are 
from  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Replacements  from  eveir  other  State  in 
the  Union  were  required  to  keep  the  di- 
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vision  at  strength,  and  these  all  made 
gallant  contributions  to  its  record.  The 
people  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  however,  may  take  special 
pride  on  this  great  day  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  their  gallant  sons  have  contrib- 
uted to  America's  brilliant  military  his- 
history. 


England  Woums  President  Rcoscvelt's 
Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sorrow  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  death  of  our  late  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  well  known  but 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  sorrow 
is  not  confined  to  this  country  but  is 
worldwide. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Evans-Jackson, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  London,  England, 
whom  I  know  personally,  has  Just  been 
received  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Carter,  of  Washing- 
ton, which  doubtless  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  the  English  people  upon  the  tragic 
loss  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  upon 
leave  granted,  same  is  submitted  here- 
with; 

Dear  Chattncet  Carter  :  We  all  received  the 
news  of  President  Roosevelt's  death  with 
great  sorrow  and  express  to  you  our  deep 
sympathy  in  the  loss  the  United  States  has 
sustained,  a  loss  in  which  this  country  shares. 
The  people  of  this  country  held  the  late 
President  in  deep  afifectlon  and  had  the  great- 
est admiration  for  his  courage,  honesty, 
strength  of  purpose,  and  not  least,  for  his 
farsightedness  and  wisdom. 

It  is  sad  that  he  should  not  have  lived  to 
see  the  final  victories  over  Germany  and 
Japan  and  the  way  of  life  for  which  these 
two  countries  stand;  victory  to  which  he  con- 
tributed so  largely.  It  is  also  a  tragedy  for 
the  world  that  it  Is  deprived  of  his  wisdom 
In  shaping  the  peace  and  settling  the  many 
difficult  problems  which  will  face  the  nations 
in  the  next  few  years. 

We  shall  never  forget,  at  the  time  the 
British  Empire  stood  alone  against  the  Axle 
Powers,  the  words  of  hope  and  friendship 
which  President  Roosevelt  broadcast.  They 
were  as  water  to  men  parched  in  the  desert. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  E.  Evans- JACK£ON. 


A  Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  th« 
following  article  from  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Review  for  April  1945: 


A  Time  for  Action 

A  few  weeks  ego,  and  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other,  two  men — one  an  Englishman 
and  the  other  an  American — made  important 
statements  which  carry  with  them  a  solemn 
warning  which  all  United  States  citizens 
should  teke  to  heart.  One  statement  comes 
from  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill,  in 
an  address  to  his  Conservative  Party  in  Lon- 
don. The  other,  unusual  as  it  mr.y  seem,  was 
made  by  Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  an  address 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York.  The 
str.tements  of  these  two  men  follow: 

Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  uf  Eng- 
land: "Let  there  bs  no  mistake  about  it.  It 
Is  no  easy  cheap-Jack  Utopia  of  airy  phrases 
that  lies  before  us. 

"There  te  no  time  for  windy  platitudes. 
The  Conservative  Party  had  far  better  go 
down  telling  the  truth  and  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  the  verities  of  our  position  than 
gain  a  span  of  shalJbily  bought  office  by 
easy  and  fickle  froth  and  chatter. 

"Woe  b3tlde  those  public  men  who  seek 
to  slide  *nto  power  down  the  slippery  slope 
of  vain  and  profligate  undertakings.  This  Is 
no  time  for  humbug  and  blandishment,  but 
for  grim  and  stark  facts  and  figures,  and 
action  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

"It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  all  to  prom- 
ise or  even  to  give  each  other  presents,  bo- 
nuses, and  gratuities  in  the  most  enthusi- 
astic manner  but  if  we  woke  up  In  the  morn- 
ing and  found  that  the  pound  sterling  ($4) 
bought  cnly  5  shillings  (81)  worth  of  goods 
or  services,  we  shotild  have  committed  the 
crime  of  cheating  the  soldiers  and  workers 
of  the  country. 

"You  hear  all  this  talk  by  the  stay-et-home 
left-wing  intelligentsia  that  the  soldiers  will 
hold  us  guilty  if  we  do  not  have  a  new  world 
waiting  for  them  on  their  return.  The  brave 
new  world  is  to  lie  already  waiting  for  them 
when  they  disembark.    •     •     • 

"But  that  is  not  what  the  fighting  men  are 
looking  forward  to. 

"They  are  not  looking  forward  to  a  new 
world  constructed  behind  their  backs  by 
politicians  who  seek  their  votes.  Most  of 
them  have  lived  long  enough  in  uncomforta- 
ble proximity  to  another  world  to  be  thinking 
of  that.     •     •     • 

"They  do  not  regard  themselves  as  a  slum- 
bred  serf  population  chased  into  battle  from 
a  land  of  misery  and  want.  They  love  their 
country  and  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and 
manhood  and  they  have  shown  themselves 
ready  to  die  not  only  in  defense  of  their  ma- 
terial satisfactions  but  for  Its  honor. 

"When  they  are  home  and  settled  down 
and  their  country  Is  again  a  going  concern, 
paying  Its  way  and  standing  on  its  own  In 
the  post-war  world,  then  wiU  be  the  time  for 
them  to  settle  what  form  and  shape  our 
society  should  asstime.     •     •     • 

"No  restriction  upon  well-established  Brit- 
ish liberties  that  is  not  proved  indispensable 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  can  be  tolerated. 

"Control  for  control's  sake  is  ssarelese. 
Controls  under  the  pretext  of  war  or  Its  after- 
math which  are  In  fact  designed  to  favor  the 
accomplishment  of  totalitarian  systems, 
however  innocently  designed,  whatever  guise 
they  take,  whatever  slogans  they  mouth,  are 
a  fraud  which  should  be  mercUessly  exposed 
to  the  Drltlsh  public. 

"At  the  head  of  our  mainmast  we  fly  the 
flag  of  free  enterprise.  We  are  determined 
that  native  genius  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  of  risk  taking,  in  peace  as  In  war, 
shall  bear  our  fortunes  forward,  finding 
profitable  work  and  trade  for  our  people, 
and  that  good,  thrifty  housekeeping,  both 
national  and  private,  shall  sustain  our 
economy." 

MATTHEW   WOLL,  VICE  PRESIDnjrr  OF  TH« 

a.  r.  or  L. 

"The  struggle  will  b«  long  and  bitter  if  any 
CTOup  in  the  United  States  attempu  to  make 


the  American  people  a  nation  of  fuehrer 
wcrshlppers.  ^goose-stepping  totalitarian 
robots. 

"Today,  despite  the  allegiance  of  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  American  p>eo- 
ple  to  the  democratic  way  of  living,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  trend  to  totalitarianism  in 
small  but  Influential  groups.  The  growing 
reliance  of  the  Executive  on  directives  and 
government  by  decree  is  but  one  evidence 
of  this  impatience  with  our  traditional,  rep- 
resentative method  of  doing  things. 

"Another  evidence  of  this  trend  is  the  gul- 
libility with  which  some  respectable  sections 
of  the  community  have  accepted  the  brand 
of  political  and  economic  eyewash  sold  by 
the  American  Communists. 

"Admiration  of  communism  before  the 
war  was  confined  largely  to  a  handful  of 
party  members  and  Its  lunatic  fringe  of  in- 
tellectuals. Today  the  penetration  of  com- 
munism iias  reached  alarming  proportions. 
"Labor  unions,  church  organizations,  cul- 
tural bodies  have  adopted  the  ever-changing 
party  line.  But  most  disquieting  Is  the  Com- 
munist penertation  of  conservative  business 
groups.  Interests  close  to  some  of  our  larg- 
est banking  Institutions  have  become  fellow 
travelers,  strange  as  It  may  sound. 

"American  communism  can  thrive  best  in 
a  totalitarian  atmosphere.  Every  move  to 
concentrate  greater  power  In  the  hands  of 
Government  meets  with  a  chorus  of  Ameri- 
can Communist  approval,  and  since  it  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  big  government  Is  the 
enemy  of  economic  voluntarism  or  free  en- 
terprise, and  since  communism  In  America 
today  is  completely  behind  the  growing 
tendency  toward  total  control  over  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  enterprise,  those  In  busi- 
ness who  soft-pedal  communism  are.  In  ef- 
fect, digging  their  own  graves. 

"Tcday  there  is  a  shrinking  of  democratic 
processes  and  a  continual  enlargement  of 
the  role  of  the  Government  as  a  final  arbiter. 
Before  It  is  too  late,  it  is  time  we  all  de- 
manded  a  priority  on  initiative;  a  priority 
on  freedom,  and  the  willingness  to  think 
things  through,  without  the  help  of  some 
ghost  writer  In  one  of  the  countless  Govern- 
ment bureaus. 

"Newspapers  and  radios  which  permit  th« 
ekiUful  penetration  of  pro-Communist  col- 
umnists and  commentators  are  unwittingly 
preparing  the  day  when  their  properties  wlU 
be  completely  controlled,  if  not  owned,  by 
the  growUig,  ruthless  bureaucratic  elite  whoee 
ultimate  goal  is  nothUig  short  of  total  con- 
trol. 

"Unless  we  think  clearly  and  plan  Intelli- 
gently now,  while  the  war  Is  on,  we  may  find 
ourselves  with  military  victory  on  otir  heads 
but  unwittingly  rncumbered  by  the  enemy's 
social  philosophy." , 

No  one  single  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
our  citizens  will  so  effectively  rid  our  country 
cf  the  dangers  of  the  "left-wing  intelligent- 
sia." "communism."  "totalitarian  systems," 
and  "government  by  decree,"  or  do  more  to 
give  us  a  "priority  on  freedom  and  initiative" 
and  enable  us  to  fly  from  our  mainmast  "the 
flag  of  free  enterprise"  than  the  repeal  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  (Wagner)  Act. 
Never  was  there  a  more  propitious  time 
than  now  to  start  this  "ong  deferred  move. 
It  can  be  repealed.  The  way  to  do  It  is 
Gimple.  Write  your  Congressman  and  both 
your  Senators  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act.  Tell 
all  whcm  you  see  to  write  their  Congressmen : 
"Repeal  the  V/agner  Act."  Make  those  woida 
your  slogan.  Soon  throughout  the  Nation 
"repeal  the  W:gner  Act'  vrtll  rise  to  such  a 
creccendo  that  Conpreccmen  will  take  heed. 
will  introduce  tha  till  in  Ccngress,  and  wUl 
rcp?al  the  Wagner  Act. 

Then  V7e  shall  have  c!one  more.  In  a  shorter 
space  of  time,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  1-fe  thut  V7e  coud  have  done 
by  any  other  single  act.  Repeal  the  Wfgner 
Act— new  is  the  time  to  g2t  the  movement 
und'r  way.  To  start  this  mcvcs^ent  we  hcye 
jSt'maUcd  a  marked  copy  of  this  issue  to 
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c*cb  M(>mber  cf  the  Senate  aiKl  Houm.  and 
to  Pre«uient  Truman. 

P.  S — Lest  we  be  acc\isod  of  "labor  baiting* 
In  starting  tiiU  movement,  listen  to  what 
Tbomaa  E.  Fljriui.  execuUve  aaslstant  to  Dan 
Tototn,  president  of  tbe  teamsters'  untun, 
and  anocbM'  vtc«  president  i  along  with  M?.t- 
tbew  Woili  cf  the  A  F.  cf  L^  sa:d  at  tbe 
recent  southern  conference  of  tha  team- 
sters' union  held  In  New  Orleans:  "I  am 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  can  say  that  speaking 
for  the  entire  International  union.  We  have 
nothing  to  b<^>e  for  from  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
Therefore,  our  only  recourse  appears  to  be  to 
ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  W&gner  Act  and 
Wipe  out  the  N  L.  R.  B.  which  has  become 
nothing  more  than  a  standing  committee  for 
the  C.  L  O." 


MakJBf  Job«  by  Qotiaf  American 
Factories 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

0«>  OHIO 

W  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  May  2.  194S 

Mr.  ORLFFl'lHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rxcoao.  I  incJude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Morgan  County  (Ohio  Herald, 
concerning  the  effect  In  my  district  of 
Ohio  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  the  impor- 
tations of  pottery  and  chlnaware. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

MAKntO    JOBS    »T   CLOSINa    AMISICAN    FACTOKIZS 

Read<>rs  of  the  Zanesvllle  papers,  no  dovibt 
noted  the  page  ad  carried  by  the  southeastern 
Ohio  pottery  manufacturers  a  few  days  since, 
asking  that  all  Interested  parties  write  their 
Congressmen  In  protest  against  any  tariff  re- 
duction on  pottery.  They  stated  their  case 
ftiUy  and  frankly — they  cannot  pay  wages 
upon  which  labor  can  exist  at  the  American 
standard  and  compete  with  the  pottery  mak- 
ers In  CaechoalOTakla.  Japan,  and  other  low 
wage  standard  countries.  They  directed  at- 
tention to  what  the  pottery  industry  means. 
In  particular  to  towns  such  as  Rosevllle  and 
CrookSTlUe.  If  their  factories  are  forced  out 
of  cTlBtcncc  try  the  importation  of  a  flood  of 
•arthenware.  fabricated  by  cheap  labor 
abroad,  they  wiU  be  compelled  to  close  their 
doors,  with  consequences  which  cannot  be 
other  than  economically  disastrous  to  those 
ctHnmunitlea. 

We  do  not  believe  the  potters  are  ex^- 
germtlng  the  situation  In  their  industry,  in 
the  typical  pre-war  year  of  1937,  imports  of 
household  china  were  44  Umes  that  of 
domestic  production.  Chlnaware  that  was 
mad*  in  Japan  comprised  a  large  part  of  pre. 
war  importation.  For  instance,  a  104-plece 
earthenware  dmner  aet  whicn  sold  at  asa  50 
could  scarcely  compete  with  a  Japanese  china 
•et.  after  It  had  been  transported  7,000  miles 
across  the  ocean  with  a  70  percent  duty  paid 
at  the  American  port  of  entry.  And.  as 
everyone  knows,  china  Is  more  costly  than 
earthen  dinnerware,  being  thinner,  harder, 
and  more  brittle. 

Much  haa  been  said  about  60.000.000  Jobs 
after  the  war.  At  the  same  time  we  are  being 
told  at  Washington  by  free  traders  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  we  must  have 
trad*  agrecmenta  and  economic  as  well  as 
poUtleaa  comity.  We  wish  our  exponentt  <rf 
free  trad*  would  tell  tis  bow  tbe  potter,  for 
inatance.  U  going  to  exist  when  with  a  70- 
percent  protective  tariff  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  imports  before  the  war?    Since  the 
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Vote  Bretton  Wojodt  No 


EXTENSION  OF 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 


OF  WISCON: 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF^ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Mai  2.  1945 


Speaker,  un- 
remarks  in  the 


Mr.  BIEMILLER.     Mr. 
der  leave  to  extend  my 
Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 


nal   on   April    30.    1945, 
Bretton  Woods  Now": 
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Congress  has  under 
mittee  the  Bretton  Woods 
Reconstruction  and 
an     International 
Fund. 

This  plan  is  designed  to 
goods  and  services  lietwe^n 
So  great  a  step  cnnnot  be 
fcrence  of  opinion.    Everyo^ 
pose  is  desirable.     But 
clations.  notably  the 
soclation.   oppose    the 
program — that  is,  the 

With  due  respect  to  the 
recall   that  under  their 
of  it — we  never  got  anywh^ 
Ing  OUT  currency.    They  d: 
Federal   Reserve  Act  in 
years    later    they    were 
The  leadership.  If  anything 
must  be  elsewhere. 

Senator  BurwEm.  of 
party  truce   In   Congress, 
strong   feelings   endanger 
San  Francisco  Conference 
of  Florida,  speaking  on 
was  more  to  the  point  wh 
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•end  word  to  San  Fmnctsco  that  the  United 
States  Is  in  earnest  alx>ut  cooperation — tliat 
we  are  not  going  back  to  isolationism  in  any 
respect. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    7XNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  inciude 
an  excellent  address  by  S.  R.  Finley,  gen- 
eral superintendent.  Electric  Power 
Board  of  Ciiattanooga.  The  address  was 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Association.  Muskogee,  Okla..  on 
April  12,  1945. 

Mr.  Pinley  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  best-informed  municipal  electrical 
superintendents  of  the  Nation. 

The  address  follows : 

I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  in  the 
dlsciisslon  of  Chattanooga's  experiences  with 
T.  V.  A.  that  I  am  not  employed  by  th* 
T.  V.  A.  and  never  have  been.  Nobody  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  asked  me  to  come  out  here,  nor 
do  I  know  any  one  of  them  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  at>out 
our  experiences  in  Chattanooga  with  the 
T.  V.  A.  project.  I  went  to  Chattanooga  in 
1937.  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Electric 
Power  Board  of  ChatUnooga,  to  become  its 
chief  engineer  and  direct  their  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  their  desire  to  acquire  an  elec- 
trlct  distribution  system.  The  people  of 
Chattanooga  had  decided  about  2  years  pre- 
viously, by  a  referendum  vote  on  the  ratio 
of  18.000  to  8.000.  to  acquire  for  themselves 
an  electric  distribution  system. 

At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  any  pre- 
conceived plan  to  take  over  the  destinies  ol 
the  region,  nor  have  I  since.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  now  in  existence  any  defi- 
nite thing  called  a  T.  V.  A.  plan.  Prom  my 
knowledge  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  program,  and  ob- 
Bervatlon  of  it,  and  experiences  with  it,  I 
would  define  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
as  a  regional  authority  carrying  cut  a  man- 
date from  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
certain  things  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  deemed  necessary  in  that  area. 
If  there  has  ever  l)een  a  preconceived  plan  to  > 
completely  do  over  the  area,  or  to  revise  the  / 
ways  and  lives  of  the  people  there,  then  I  " 
have  never  heard  of  it,  nor  has  there  been 
any  effort  made  to  force  such  a  thing  upon 
our  section.  The  only  people  I  know  of  that 
have  to  do  anything  which  the  T.  V.  A.  says 
are  the  employees  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  that,  of  • 
course,  holds  good  in  most  any  kind  of  a  well- 
run  business.  Certainly  the  few  thousand 
permanent  employees  of  the  Authority  are 
among  the  minority  in  the  millions  of  people 
where  the  T.  V.  A.  project  Is  in  operation. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Chattanooga  is  the  only  large  city,  aside 
from  Knoxville,  located  directly  upon  the 
Tennessee  River,  Nashville  being  upon  the 
Cumberland  River  and  not  even  in  the  river's 
drainage  area,  and  Memphis  being  located 
upon  the  Mississippi  River.  For  generations, 
untU  the  advent  of  the  T.  V.  A.  project,  the 
principal  physical  parts  of  which  are  now 
almost  complete,  the  Tennessee  River  and 
Its  tributaries  have  Ijeen  an  unmanageable 
stream.  Its  tributaries  rise  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  southwestern  Vlr-  • 
glnia,  and  northern  Georgia  and  the  main 
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stream  is  formed  Just  below  Knoxville  and 
flows  southward  across  the  State  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  thence  southeastward  and  west- 
ward across  Tennessee  and  northern  Ala- 
bama and  turning  north  again  at  the  north- 
eastern tip  of  Mississippi,  recrosses  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  portions  of  Kentucky, 
emptying  into  the  Ohio  River  Just  below 
Paducah.  Its  length  from  Paducah  to  Knox- 
ville is  about  650  miles  and  in  this  distance 
it  has  a  fall  of  about  500  feet.  The  tribu- 
taries ere  fed  by  the  snows  and  heavy  rains 
which  fall  in  the  mountains  where  the  tribu- 
taries form,  and  until  the  advent  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  river  annually  overran  its  banks, 
destroying  much  valuable  land  and  prop- 
erty, and  was  always  generally  a  flood  men- 
ace, particularly  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  main  stream.  Our  own  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga has  had  the  name  of  a  "flood  city" 
and  much  of  the  area  within  the  city  limits 
WES  kno  m  to  be  subject  to  annual  floods. 

In  discussing  our  experiences  with  T.  V.  A. 
during  these  past  12  years,  I  thluk  I  can  say 
that  we  think  many  of  the  original  pur- 
poses of  It  have  t)€en  brought  to  a  full  and 
satisfactory  completion,  and  that  we  are 
very  happy  with  the  results,  and  because  of 
them  we  have  prospered  a  great  deal.  The 
same  is  true  for  many  other  sections  in  the 
valley,  throughout  the  entire  41,000  square 
miles  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  river. 
We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  T.  V.  A.  to 
be  exactly  what  it  was  originally  intended 
to  t>e.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  Government 
corporation,  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  its  three  directors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  However,  it  is 
vastly  different  from  most  functions  of  gov- 
ernment in  that  it  has  the  flexibility  and 
opportunity  for  initiative  and  enterprise,  in 
its  field,  that  has  usually  been  enjoyed  only 
by  private  corporations.  It  has  taken  us 
some  time  In  Chattanooga  to  have  this  feel- 
ing about  T.  V.  A.,  and  there  are  those  among 
us  yet  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  normal  governmental  bureau.  They  are, 
however,  gradually  diminishing  in  number, 
as  they  observe  more  and  more  the  opera- 
tions of  the  T.  V.  A.,  become  acquainted  with 
It,  and  realize  the  benefits  that  have  come 
to  Chattanooga,  that  could  only  come  from 
this  type  of  a  Government  function.  Even 
though  ur  public  power  operation,  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Board  of  Chattanooga,  is  only 
connected  with  the  T.  V.  A.  by  our  wholesale 
power  contract,  some  citizens  even  yet  after 
nearly  6  years  of  operation,  refer  to  us  as 
the  T.  V.  A. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  people 
look  upon  the  T.  V.  A.,  on  account  of  its 
widespread  controversial  past,  as  only  a  giant 
electric  enterprise.  The  facts  are,  that 
the  electrical  part  of  it  is  only  one  of  its 
several  important  parts.  It  is  true  that  the 
T.  V.  A.'s  income  from  the  sale  of  electricity 
at  wholesale  to  its  municipal  and  Industrial 
customers  is  now  providing  enough  money 
to  pay  its  expenses  of  operation,  depreciation, 
tax  replacements,  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  its  other  programs.  T.  V.  A.  re- 
ports of  its  financial  operations  will  show 
that  its  income  from  its  sale  of  electricity  to 
the  130  municipal  contractors,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  Industrial  customers,  and 
private  Utilities,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  electrical  operation,  is  enough  to  repay 
the  Federal  Government  over  a  period  of 
years  the  nxoney  advanced  for  that  part  of 
the  project  which  has  been  deemed  as  allo- 
cated to  the  power  part.  For  this  reason, 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  a  recipient  of 
special  gifts  from  the  Federal  Treasury  at 
the  expense  of  other  taxpayers  in  the  Nation. 
Instead,  with  our  own  money,  secured  from 
our  customers  by  the  sale  of  electricity  at 
retail,  we  are  paying  to  the  T.  V.  A.  for  elec- 
tricity at  wholesale,  enough  money  to  cover 
the  electrical  expenses  of  the  project,  with 
enough  over  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  to  pay  the  T.  V.  A.'s  other  operating 
expenses  of  agricultural  research  and  dem- 


onstration, recreation,  and  use  cf  pubUo 
lands,  fertilizer  development,  flood  control, 
and  navigation.  Let  me  say  again,  that  with 
our  own  money,  we  are  paying  for  this  some- 
thing that  is  l>eing  used  to  the  advantage 
and  development  of  our  section. 

One  of  the  great  beneficial  experiences 
which  has  come  to  Chattanooga  from  the 
T.  V.  A.  project  has  been  that  of  flood  pro- 
tection. It  may  he  true  that  we  will  need 
some  additional  local  flood  protection  worlu, 
to  absolutely  protect  ourselves  from  any  fu- 
ture flood  damage,  but  without  the  protec- 
tion given  to  our  city  by  the  T.  V.  A.  sjstem 
of  flood  control  on  the  main  stream,  then  no 
system  of  local  flood  protection  works  would 
have  been  financially  feasible  or  available. 
As  late  as  January  1943.  at  least  a  million 
dollars  in  damages  was  saved  us  by  the  re- 
duction of  a  fiood  crest  and  there  have  l>een 
other  Instances  where  operation  of  the  T.  V. 
A.  system  of  dams  has  saved  us  from  addi- 
tional flood  ravaging.  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now,  that  the  T.  V.  A.  dams  do  generate 
electric  power.  Of  course  they  do,  and  they 
were  built  with  that  as  one  of  their  pur- 
poses. However,  these  dams  are  also  flood 
control  and  navigation  dams,  and  these  nine 
dams  upon  the  main  river  channel,  eight  of 
which  were  constructed  by  T.  V.  A.,  and 
one  purchased  in  the  power  company  deal, 
along  with  the  tributary  reservoirs,  provide 
much  head  water  and  main  stream  storage, 
and  all  operated  together  as  a  unit  are  ca- 
pable of  providing  flood  protection  to  flood 
danger  points  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  one 
of  which  has  always  been  Chattanooga.  No 
one  can  say  that  we  will  never  have  another 
flood  in  Chattanooga,  but  the  chances  are 
that  we  won't,  and  certainly  the  constantly 
recurring  minor  floods  that  have  been  our 
annual  experiences  in  the  past  have  l>een 
eliminated.  A  numtter  of  industries  In  our 
city  who  have  stoffered  from  floods  in  the 
past  have  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  futtire, 
and  there  are  available  new  industrial  sites 
for  developments  and  large  areas  of  land  we 
hope  in  the  future  to  put  to  use.  Certainly 
a  fine  measure  of  flood  protection  provided 
to  Chattanooga  has  been  one  of  our  most 
beneficial  experiences  with  the  T.  V.  A. 

It  is  hard  to  discuss  fiood  control  without 
relating    it    to    navigation.    The    Tennessee 
River  Is  real  y  not  exactly  a  great  river  any- 
more.    It  Is  a  moderately  flowing  body  of 
water  subdivided  into  9  great  lakes.    Each 
lake  Is  at  a  different  level  from  the  one  be- 
low and  above  it.  and  there  is  throughout  the 
length,  or  soon  will  be.  a  9-fcot  navigation 
channel  from  Knoxville  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.    The  use  of  this  channel  for  transpor- 
tation of  freight  by  water  has  been  increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.     Chattanooga  now 
receives  a  large  amount  of  grain,  petroleum 
products,   sand  and  gravel   and  other  bulk 
products  by  water,  and,   vhen  materials  and 
equipment    are    available    for   expansion    of 
barge  lines  following  the  war,  a  great  deal 
more  freight  traffic  will  move  In  and  out  of 
Chattanooga  by  barges.     We  have  not  lost 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  this  9-foot  navigation 
channel  places  us  with  direct  access  by  water 
with  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  water- 
ways system.  Including  the  Ohio.   Our  modest 
river  terminal  In  Chattanooga,  built  by  th* 
T.  V.  A.,  even  though  having  been  in  opera- 
tion only  a  short  time,  is  already  paying  its 
operating    expenses     from     our     constantly 
growing   river   freight.    Steel   barges   are  of 
course  the  future  vehicles  of  river  transpor- 
tation.   The    large    ones    will    hold    up    to 
3.000  tons  of  freight,  as  much  as  75  railroad 
boxcars  and  a  tow  boat  can  push  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  them.     An  oil  barge  carries  9,000 
barrels  of  oil  compared  to  240  in  a  tank  car, 
and  a  coal  barge  will  carry  2,0C0  tons,  equiva- 
lent to  50  carloads.    This  matter  of  heavy 
material  transportation  to  and  from  Chatta- 
nooga, as  Chattanooga  is  essentially  an  in- 
dustrial city,  with  its  Industry  dominated  by 
Its  iron  and  steel  Industries,  textiles,  food 


products,  chemical  and  word  products.  Is 
going  to  be  one  of  our  great  benefits  in  the 
future.  In  years  to  come  this  river  channel 
will  be  the  basis  for  cr-'ation  of  much  addi- 
tional industrial  wealth.  Its  use  requires  no 
regulation  ar  to  rates,  for  it  is  simply  a  na- 
tural economic  resource  of  the  people  being 
put  to  use  by  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  I  can  say  frankly  that  you 
won't  find  our  railroads  promoting  the  use 
of  river  transportation.  Wha  they  really 
obj3Ct  to  is  the  complete  development  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Its  branches  as  a  water- 
ways transportation  system,  for  they  know 
that  this  Is  a  method  of  transportation  that 
can  be  used  without  the  permission  of  Wall 
Street  or  tiie  financial  Interests  that  dominate 
the  railroad  systems.  In  the  South  the  dif- 
ferential freight-rate  procedure  in  use  upon 
the  railroads  has  been  a  brake  upon  our  in- 
dustrial progress.  River  traffic  on  the  "Ten- 
nessee River,  and  this  would  apply  to  Chatta- 
nooga, has  increased  to  nearly  6  times  in 
volume  since  the  advent  of  the  T.  V.  A.  de- 
velopment. Our  brief  experiences  in  the  past 
convince  us  that  the  future  in  river  trans- 
portation, brought  on  by  the  T.  V.  A.  develop- 
ment, is  going  to  be  of  Immense  value.  We 
have  uses  fo.-  phosphates,  limestone,  tobacco, 
cotton,  ores,  grain.  Iron  and  steel,  and  petro- 
leum and  many  other  heavy  materials  upon 
which,  as  one  of  our  benefits,  there  will  be 
great  saving  in  existing  freight  charges. 

I  am  the  administrative  head  of  a  public 
power  system  which  purchases  lu  electrical 
energy  from  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  It  would  be 
unnatural  if  I  did  not  comment  upon  that 
phase  of  the  benefits  which  our  city  has  en- 
Joyed    from    the    program.      The    people    of 
Chattanooga  put  themselves  into  the  public 
power  business  In  1935  as  I  have  previously 
stated   by   a   referendum   vote   of   19.000   to 
8,000.     They  did  that  after  a  heated  cam- 
paign which  nearly  wrecked  the  hlthertcfore 
peaceful  composure  of  the  commimity.    Let 
me  say  that  it  does  not  take  very  much  to 
start  an  argument  in  east  Tennessee.     The 
original  settlers  there  were  pushed  over  into 
that  area  Just  after  colonial  times  by  the 
growth  of  the  seaboard  States.     Apparently 
the  experience  made  them  a  little  objection- 
able to  being  pushed   around  so  they  Jtist 
turned  in  and  pushed  the  Indians  out  and 
the  bears  back  into  the  caves  in  the  moun- 
tains.   Even  now  when  there  is  nobody  el^e 
to  fight  with,  we  Just  naturally  start  an  argu- 
ment among  ourselves  and  the  public  power 
campaign  in  Chattanoqga  preceding  the  elec- 
tion in  1935  was  really  a  big  top  performance. 
I  wasn't  there  when  it  happened,  but  the 
echoes  were  still  reverljeratlng  when  I  came 
in   1937,  and  even  at  that  late  date,  all  of 
the  split  families,  broken  business  partner- 
Ehtps,    disrupted    church    confn-egatlons    and 
neiphborhoods,  and  what  not  had  not  gotten 
back  together  again.     After  a  good  healthy 
start,  however,   toward  building  for  them- 
selves an  electric  power  distribution  system, 
a  deal  was  finally  consumated  in  August  of 
1939  in  which  the  T  V.  A.,  Chattanooga  and 
27  other  municipalities  and  electric  cooper- 
atives acquired  the   entire   property  of  tha 
Tennessee    Electric    Power    Co.    (save    their 
street  car  systems)  for  $78,000,000.    Chatta- 
nooga's  share   of   this    purchase    price    was 
$10,850,000  and  many  have  been  kind  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  the  best  investment  that 
Chattanooga  ever  made.    The  purchase  price 
paid  permitted  the  power  company  to  pay 
off  In  full  all  of  its  bondholders,  its  preferred 
stockholders,   and   even   left   a   good   many 
million  dollars  for  the  common  stock  which 
was  of  rather  doubtful  value.    Practically  all 
of  the  existing  employees  of  the  company 
who  desired  to  remain  In  the  services  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  municipalities  were  retained. 
Many  of  them  Immediately  began  receiving 
higher  salaries  than  they  had  been  paid,  and 
today  are  still   important   members   of  our 
organization  in  Chattanooga,  the  T.  V.  A.,  and 
other  ^ntractors. 

I  think  Chattanooga  recognizes  that  in  our 
nearly  6  years  of  operation,  our  public  power 
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■yatem  baa  beneflt«<l  us  •  great  deal.  During 
ibat  time.  baa«<l  on  the  average  rates  cbarged 
la  1938.  the  last  full  year  of  operation  by  th( 
private  ecmpany.  electricity  oaera  Mrved  by 
tbe  Cn&ttanooga  sysiem  bave  saved  ever 
$13  OCO.OOO  in  iheir  cost  of  electricity.  These 
savini^  have  extended  to  all  claaies  of  custo- 
mers and  exceed  the  purchase  price  of  $10,- 
850.000  paid  for  the  system.  The  rates  being 
charged  by  the  private  power  company  at  the 
time  of  purchuae  were  not  abnormally  high, 
as  rates  go  among  private  power  companies, 
but  the  savings  made  were  so  anpwrent.  so 
real  and  noticeable,  that  they  could  not  help 
but  be  noticed  by  the  uers  of  electricity. 
Naturally  Uiey  lock  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
benefits  that  bave  come  from  the  T.  V.  A. 
project. 

Each  year  our  publicly  owned  system  has 
paid  as  tax  equivalents  amounts  represent- 
ing taxes  formerly  paid  upon  the  private 
company's  property  which  we  acquired,  and 
In  1944  our  power  board  readjusted  our  prin- 
ciple of  tax  payments  so  as  to  include  pay- 
ments at  the  going  rate,  upon  75  percent  of 
the  net  additions  and  extensions  made  to  the 
property.  As  a  result  of  this,  for  1»44  the 
city  of  Chattanoo«;a  received  40  percent  more 
In  ad  valorem  taxea  from  our  board  than  It 
did  from  the  privately  owned  company  In 
1S88.  Likewise,  tbe  city  has  annually  had  a 
cash  saving  of  over  $50.0CO  in  its  cost  of 
electricity  for  such  city  uses  a^  street  lls:ht- 
Ing,  schuci  lighting,  public-buitdtng  lighting. 
etc.  I  mUht  add  that  the  city  Is  billed  the 
a&me  as  any  other  customer  for  its  use  of 
electricity,  within  that  class  of  service  which 
Its  use  represents,  and  they  pay  the&e  bills 
to  our  board  Just  like  any  other  customer 
We  do  not  furnish  the  city  free  street  light- 
ing or  free  public-building  lighting,  and  our 
board's  relation  with  them  is  upon  a  re«ru- 
lar  commercial  baste  In  turn,  our  payments 
of  tax  rqulvalen's  come  to  them  just  as  do 
property  ow..ers  who  pay  taxes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  phlloeophy  of  owt  board,  and  we  know 
this   rtflacts  the   views  of   those   whom   we 
serve,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
come  of   the   svAtem.   la   that   this   Income 
ahould  not  be  diverted  to  pay  other  govern- 
mental expeoaet  of  the  city,  nor  to  be  used 
u  a  support  for  those  functions  of  govern- 
ment  *\xch  as  public  schools,  fire,  and  police, 
that  are  normally  supported  by  taxes     As  I 
previously  sUted,  our  b<^>ard  pays  a  tax  equtv- 
alent  to  the  city  guvorument  in  a  most  lib- 
eral manner.     TUe  city  in  turn  pays  its  bill 
for  lu  eiectrlclty  uses  Just  the  same  as  do 
tlM    board's   otl-ier   47.000   customers.     Our 
Operatloa  ts  one  belonging  to  the  people  of 
CfttattAnuoga,  serving  themseivee  and  the  sur- 
rOMnding  area  electric  service  at  cost,  and 
wecuBJBng  that    the   coot   of   this  electric 
MrvtM  Mnnot  be  a  true  co«t.  If  that  cost 
la  loaded  down  with  the  coM  of  other  things 
not  a  pert  of  th*lr  electric  nnrlee.     This  Is 
the  real  objective  of  publicly  owned  electrtc- 
ity  in  that  It  is  sold  at  the  lowest  posslbls 
cost  for  the  social  and  economic  benefits  of 
ttM  people  In  the  community.    If  Its  cost  Is 
loaded  down  with  expenses  other  than  those 
batoaslng  to  the  operation,  then  there  can 
be  no  cheap  electric  power,  and  Instead  of 
this  great  servant  of   mankind  being  made 
a  blCEstng  to  any  community.  Its  inevitable 
high  cost  will  act  as  a  brake  upon  the  com- 
munity's development,  both  socially  and  eco- 
nomlcelly. 

That  oTir  cheap  cost  of  electric  p<")wer  has 
been  a  tremendous  benefit  to  our  ccmmtmity. 
aside  from  the  savings  made  in  Its  cost,  is 
amply  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  already  using  electricity  have  greatly 
expanded  and  enlarged  their  usee  of  it  pro- 
viding more  Industrial  expansion  and  devel- 
opment. A  numb4>r  of  old  steam  engines  and 
privately  owned  plants  formerly  used  by  In- 
dustry have  been  shut  down  and  discarded. 
Tbe  cheap  rates  h&ve  promoted  much  Use  of 
air  ctmditlonlng.  additional  home  uses,  and 
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new  Indtistrial  prooerses 
Involving  electro-chemical 
trie  heating,  and  other 

Almost  solely  as  a  resuli 
for  electricity  ai.d  likewise 
assured    availability    of    a 
water,  a  nationally  known 
purchased  land  In  Chattan^o 
war  will  establish  a  large 
ploying    appro.'clmately 
with  plans  to  expand  this 
It's  not  hard  to  see  that  3.i 
in  our  city  at  the  liberal 
Du  Pont  Corporation  payii 
benefit. 

The  privately  owned 
viously  sold  electrical  a 
titlon   with   local  dealers 
good  Job  of  It.     Our  board 
continued  this  practice 
the  company  and  fcejan 
promotion  program  to 
electrical  appliances  by 
the  first  2  years  following 
system  by  our  board  and 
the  low  rates  which  we  plaied 
sale  of  electrical  appliance^ 
ers  In  Chattanooga  was 
exceeding  those  being 
private  power  company  an* 
had  previously  sold  them. 
ers  went  into  the  business 
in    greatly    expanded 
Compared  to  1938.  a  year  1 
company    and    dealers 
a  million  dollars  worth  of 
the  dealers  by  themselves 
GOO  worth     Our  board  se 
pliances  with  repairs.     At 
we  have  a  staff  of  over 
do  this  work  upon  a  besia 
reflect  the  cost  of  doing 
large  volume  of  electrical 
upon  our  lines  In  repairs 
anyone  in  the  business  c.^n 

In  Chattanooga  we  beitdre 
great  use  in  the  future  tc 
trical  appliances  by  mnny 
in  tbe  low- Income  group 
have  the  appliances  alr*ac|sr 
To  these  will  be  added 
for  the  use  of  electricity 
technical  developments 
electricity  for  war  purpose  1 
use  In  Cbattaaooc*  now 
highest  in  Miy  •iBiUar  slae 
and  we  believe  that  In  th« 
the  end  of  the  war  that 
avarega  wiU  double  tueif 

I  have  perhaps  devoted 
should  to  the  benefits  we 
the  etectrtcal  phase  of  oui 
T.  V.  A.,  but  they  have 
edly  reeogalMd  that  I 
be  mentlooatf .    80  far  Chat 
as  a  reault  of  this  exper 
operate  Its  own  electrlcit 
business  basis,  keep  It  fre 
they  are  usually  reccgnlsed 
It  for  themselves  large 
service.    Instead  of  putting 
out  of  commission,  posslbil! : 
privately  owned  businesses 
llshed.     In  the  2  years 
know   our   newspapers 
large  Increase  In  electrical 
ttslng  that  came  to  them 
and  our  board  as  a  result 
electrical-appliance    business 
our  board's  low  retail  ratet, 
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We  folks  in  Tennessee 
where,  like  to  have 
tlon  and  fun.    A  great 
those  who  have  these 
T.  V.  A.  lakss  have 
field  of  pleasure.     After 
nessee  River  ts  now  nothli^g 
nine  large  lakes.     Around 
Is  now  much  boating,  fishing 
sports,   and   additional 
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tunities that  moke  our  section  a  mecca  for 
thoee  who  enjoy  oxrtdoor  life.  Very  definitely 
one  of  the  great  benefits  we  have  received 
as  a  result  of  our  experiences  so  far  with 
T.  V.  A.  has  been  the  development  of  a  £  'eat- 
I7  enlarged  outdoor  recreation  life  for  our 
citizens. 

Chattanooga  Is  an  industrial  city.  We  are 
not  a  great  distributing  center,  but  we  are 
fortxmate  In  having  extensive  railrcad  con- 
nections. Our  city  Is  not  in  particular  a 
clean  city,  for  there  Is  seme  smoke  and  soot. 
Likewise,  we  have  a  population,  many  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  low -Income  group 
and  not  always  been  able  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  living  quarters.  This  ccnditlcn  Is 
likewise  true  in  practically  every  large  city. 
We  have  approximately  40.000  Negroes  In  cur 
city  and  we  know  we  have  a  very  high  TB  rate, 
and  t'ne  same  as  other  cities,  have  some  un- 
desirable health  conditions.  For  Ita  em- 
ployees, and  in  coiuiection  with  Its  health 
and  sanitation  program  in  Its  reservoirs, 
malaria  control,  and  other  kindred  activi- 
ties, T.  V.  A.  has  had  a  rather  comprehensive 
health  and  sanitation  department  whose 
headquarters  are  In  our  city.  The  very  pjes- 
enco  cf  this  has  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  many 
of  us  to  work  toward  improved  health  con- 
ditions in  the  community.  Gradually  we  are 
improving  these,  as  are  other  cities,  and  in 
the  program  the  experiences  and  coopera- 
tlon  of  T.  V.  A.  have  been  most  helpful. 

We  have  In  Chattanooga  the  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Operations 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  Is  the  pay;ng  partner 
In  the  program.  Thev  are  In  their  own  build- 
ing adjoining  which  our  Board  has  built  a 
new  building.  In  their  Electrical  Depart- 
ment are  many  trained  and  experienced  elec- 
trlc-utlllty  men.  all  of  whom  live  In  our  city, 
are  customers  of  our  Board,  and  whose  ex- 
periences are  available  to  us  any  time  we  c&re 
to  consider  them.  We  run  our  OTvn  power 
operation  Independent  of  them,  and  they  do 
not  In  any  sense  dominate  or  control  our  op- 
erations nor  tell  us  how  to  run  our  business. 
We  differ  with  them  sometimes  In  our  com- 
mon problems,  but  quite  often  we  find  they 
can  be  very  helpful  and  we  have  had  a  fine  re- 
lationship. In  fact,  our  only  connection  with 
the  T.  V.  A.  directly  Is  our  wholesale  power 
contract,  under  which  we  purchase  our  elec- 
tricity requirements.  The  rates  which  we 
charge  are  a  matter  of  agreement  between 
oxirtelves  and  ths  T.  V.  A.  and  likewise  In  the 
contract  we  aip'ee  to  dispose  of  our  revenues 
only  in  a  certain  specified  manner,     •     •     • 

In  concluding  this  dtscuaainn  about  our  si- 
pertenMi  with  the  T.  V,  A.  end  the  way  It  has 
been  oarrtad  out,  I  want  to  m.iko  mention 
of  something  I  think  U  Important,  and  some- 
thing that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of.  The 
T.  V.  A.  headquarters  and  Its  officials  are 
right  In  the  ares  where  the  work  la  being 
done.  All  of  the  discussions  with  reference 
to  It.  and  consultations  between  it  and  local 
groups,  can  be  held  literally  right  on  th* 
spot,  and  decisions  made  there  about  them. 
This  is  In  pleasing  contrast  to  the  gradually 
growing  centralization  of  authority  and  de- 
cisions that  have  to  be  made  In  Washing- 
ton. If  the  T.  V.  A.  had  been  run  from  Wash- 
ington, as  are  most  governmental  projects 
which  ccxnprise  even  one.  or  more  of  the 
programs  which  T.  V.  A.  administers  In  our 
valley.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  carried  on  nearly 
as  well,  nor  such  splendid  results  obtained. 
Visitors  from  other  Government  projects  that 
carry  out  one  or  more  of  the  programs  of 
T.  V.  A.,  have  told  me  that  they  would  give 
almost  anything.  If  their  area  had  the  same 
set-up  as  the  T.  V.  A.  project  has.  The  ad- 
ministration of  It.  of  course,  by  Its  board  of 
three  directors,  has  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  It  and  those  of  us  who  know  the 
T.  V.  A.  program  best  and  Its  results,  are 
quite  frank  In  paying  the  highest  tribute  to 
David  Llllenthal.  the  chairmen  of  Its  board, 
and  Its  other  two  directors.    We  think  so 
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much  of  the  method  used  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  mechanics  for  doing  it.  that 
we  want  the  T.  V.  A.  law  left  alone  in  Con- 
gress, with  no  cr  ppllng  legislation  to  retard 
Its  progress  and  destroy  Its  effectiveness. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  to  quarrel  with  our 
own  Tennessee  Representatives  In  Congress 
about  this,  for  they  have  thought  otherwise. 
There  have  been  some  mli:or  mistakes  made 
m  the  program  In  our  area  which  is  but  nat- 
ural, but  anyone  who  has  visited  the  area  and 
seen  the  results  first  hand,  can  understand 
that  the  benefits  have  greatly  overshadowed 
any  minor  mistakes.  I  am  quite  frank  to 
say  that  If  It  had  to  be  done  all  over  again, 
I  would  want  It  done  in  our  area,  by  the 
same  type  of  regional  authority  that  has  ac- 
complished the  splendid  benefits  so  far  to 
the  area,  in  many  of  which  our  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga has  been  a  recipient. 

And  now,  In  closing,  let  me  state  that  no 
discussion  of  T.  V.  A.,  nor  our  experiences 
"with  It,  would  be  completo  without  express- 
ing the  thought,  that  through  It.  we  in  Chat- 
tanooga and  Tennessee  aid  throughout  the 
valley,  have  had  a  very  groat  opportunity  to 
expand  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Long  known  as  the  Volunteer  State,  the  re- 
sources of  otir  section  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  T.  V.  A.  program,  to  go 
to  war  along  with  the  manpower  of  our  sec- 
tion. There  Is  no  questlan  that  this  con- 
tribution of  materials  and  resources  would 
have  \  -  -n  much  less,  had  we  not  had  a 
T.  V.  A.  program,  and  as  tome  of  them  were 
so  very  vital  to  the  war  effort,  the  very  prog- 
ress of  the  war  might  have  been  affected. 


Franklin  De!ano  Roosevelt 


Yes:  "Having  served  his  ovm  generation  by 
the  will  of  God,  he  fell  on  sleep."  But  the 
spirit  of  this  first  citizen  of  the  modem  world 
Is  an  lndestru:tible  crusading  spirit  that  will 
permeate  many  souls  of  many  lands  of  many 
future  generations.  It  Is  this  cause  of  world 
freedom  I  wish  to  serve,  that  I,  too,  may  be- 
come worthy.  In  the  eyes  of  my  Creator,  to 
humble  world  citizenship. 

Odin  G.  Bxtell. 

BxTLixnir. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E  OUTUND 

or  CALirOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  194S 

Mr,  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In  the 
RtcoRD.  I  Include  the  followlnR  letter 
published  In  the  News-Press  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.: 
TaxBtTTK  warncN  to  riAirKLW  o.  $oo«rvBLT 

tDrroR,  Niws-Paii$: 

It  Is  but  natural  th$t  a  typically  great 
American  should  becoms  the  first-accepted 
cltisen  of  ths  world  In  this  modern  machlns 
age.  It  ts  also  natural  that  this  man  should 
be  one  who  was  tempered  in  the  fires  of  per- 
sonal pain,  politics,  and  wealth.  Yes:  this 
man  of  faith  was  our  laie  beloved  and  Im- 
mortal President.  Prankll  1  Delano  Roosevelt. 

He  has  left  not  only  Ills  Indelible  tracks 
around  the  world,  that  sitelled  out  In  deeds^ 
"We  have  nothing  to  feir  but  fear  Itself." 
But  he  also  left  the  se<!d8  planted  In  his 
tracks  that  will  sprout  a]id  grow  and  fiower 
Into  that  better  world  for  all. 

He  and  many  thousands  of  others  have 
given  their  life's  blood  to  nourish  this  yet 
unsprouted  plant;  and  fi«d  and  protect  It 
to  maturity  from  being  iimothered  by  fowl 
weeds  and  ill  winds. 

It  Is  Inevitable,  even  tliough  this  may  be 
a  century  plant,  that  enough  people  of  good 
will  and  forcefulness  will  now  spring  to  the 
propagation  of  this  potential  plant  of  world 
freedom,  of  which  our  late  President  will  ever 
be  the  symbol. 

Some  of  the  planted  sjeds  could  well  be 
named  "Bretton  Woods";  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peace  Confeience  can  become  the  "April 
showers"  that  sprout  the  8?ed  and  purh  the 
young  and  tender  plants  ;hroU3h  the  eaith's 
crust  Into  the  sunlight. 


Lithuania's  Freeclom  Cacse  in  Connection 
With  the  Intemationfii  Security  Con- 
ference at  San  Francisco 


Social  Security  Accounts  of  Members  of 
the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  enrolled  copy 
of  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  63,  adopted 
by  the  1945  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature, memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  wage  credits  on  the  social-secu- 
rity accounts  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  during  their  period  of  service: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  63 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  wage  credits 
on  the  social-security  sccounU  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  during  their  period  of 
service. 

Whereas  by  the  end  of  the  war  there  will 
be  approximately  15.000,000  men  and  women 
In  the  armed  foross  of  the  United  States  and 
Wisconsin's  share  will  be  approximately 
300,000;  and 

Whereas  most  of  these  men  and  woman 
win  have  lost  from  I  to  4  years  or  even  longsr 
from  the  accumulation  of  bsnefiu  provldsd 
by  the  soclol-sscurlty  law;  and 

Whtraas  this  will  effect  a  real  loss  In  tha 
bana&ts  to  ba  received  at  the  time  of  rstlra* 
msnt  inasmuch  as  such  bsnsfiU  ora  dspand- 
ent  upon  contributions  by  both  employee  and 
employtr;  and 

Whereas  the  social -security  law  Is  wholly 
a  Federal  program:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  manifested  In  their  respective 
represenutlves  in  the  legislature  that  the 
returning  veteran  Jxutly  deserves  and  Is  en- 
tlUed  to  fair  and  generous  treatment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  to  enact 
with  all  convenient  speed  appropriate  legis- 
lation providing  that  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  forces  shaU  receive  appropriate  waga 
credits  on  their  social-security  accounts  for 
their  period  of  military  service;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  clerk  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

OSCAS  RiNNEBOHM. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Donald  O.  McDoweix. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
AsTHua  L.  Mat. 
Chief  CItrk  of  the  Assemblp, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  by  Waterbury  Llthu- 
aninn-American  Council,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  regarding  Lithuania's  freedom 
cause  In  connection  v.-ith  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Whereas  the  Moscow  Conference  in  Oc- 
tober 1943,  proclaimed  that  it  recognises  the 
necessity  of  establishing  as  soon  as  possible 
a  general  organization  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
nations,  and  open  to  membership  to  all  such 
States,  large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  far  back  as  March  22,  1944.  pro- 
claimed that  the  principle  of  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  peace-loving  nations,  irrespective  of 
size  and  strength,  as  partners  In  a  future 
system  of  general  security  will  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  future  International 
organization  will  be  constructed,  and  further, 
that  each  sovereign  nation,  large  or  small.  Is 
according  to  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  during  3 
years  of  Nazi  occupation  continued  to  fls?ht 
the  Naal  occupant  by  every  means,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  final  defeat  of  Naal  Oer- 
many;  and 

Whereas  ths  Republic  of  Lithuania  has  al- 
ways been  a  peace-loving  nation,  and  to  this 
day  continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  League 
of  NHtloni;  and 

WhereoB  the  Qovernment  of  tne  United 
States  of  America  recotnlees  ths  Rspubllo  of 
Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

JleaoIt>e<f.  That  the  American  delegates  to 
the  International  Security  Conference  at  San 
Prancuco  Insist  on  the  application  of  ths 
principle  of  Justice  and  sovereign  equality 
for  all  nations,  large  and  small,  thus  up- 
holding the  democratic  structure  of  the 
whole  post-war  security  orKanlzatlon.  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  AUantlc  Charter,  the  Moscow 
Declaration,  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  March  22.  1944.  and  countless 
other  solemn  proclamations;  be  it  further 

ilesolt'ed,  That  a  duly  accredited  represent- 
ative of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  forthcoming  deliberations  In 
San  PranclBCO  as  a  conference  member;  be  It 
finally 

iJe.'!o/t>ed.  That  the  military  occupation  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
allied control  body,  that  the  Uthuanlan 
people  be  given  the  right  to  organiee  their 
own  government  and  proceed  with  uncoerced 
democratic  elections.  The  United  Lithuanian 
Organizations  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  caU  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  whUe  the  U.  8.  8.  R. 
continues  to  repeat  praise-worthy  sentences 
about  democracy  and  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, the  reign  of  terror  Inaugurated  by  the 
N.  K.  G.  E.  against  the  entire  population  In 
eastern  Europe  continues  unabated  on  the 
eve  of  the  International  Security  Conference. 
pxTis  Vn-EiEis,  Cliairtnan. 

Beer  e  tar y. 
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Ua^r  SccrrtarT  of  State  Jeiepb  C.  Grfw't 
A4dr«ti  CoBcerniBf  the  S»a  FrascUco 
Confertttce 


EXTENSION  OF  HEMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedrai  Service  of  Prayer  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  on  Sunday.  April 
29.  1945: 

Throughout  the  ag«e.  one  o(  the  basic  as- 
ptraUoo*  of  mankind  hAs  been  the  attain- 
ment of  security:  Pby&ical  security  against 
the  elements,  the  ravages  of  disease  and  the 
depradaiions  of  fellowmen.  economic  se- 
cxirity  against  poverty  and  hunger:  spirltiial 
security  and  the  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing. 

Sunilarly.  nations  have  sought  security, 
both  economic  and  strategic,  from  disruptive 
forces  within  snd  from  a^gres&ive  forces  be- 
yond their  borders. 

Tet  time  and  aguin  ambitious  leaders  have 
used  unprovoked  aggression  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  their  power  and  prestige. 

Time  and  again  the  civilized  world  has 
be«n  plunged  into  havoc  by  an  Alexander, 
a  Oenghls  Khan,  a  kaiser,  a  duce.  a  fuehrer. 
or  a  Japanese  military  cliqiie  whose  megalo- 
mania knew  no  bt^unds. 

Under  this  cotutant  threat,  peaceful  men 
have  searched  for  some  way  cut  of  the  tragic 
dilemma  of  war — some  device  for  preventing 
violence  and  brigandage  through  mutual 
agreement.  Justice,  and  common  defense. 

The  Greeks  tried  It  In  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ.  Their  Dellan  League  was  a 
federation  of  sovereign  city  states.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  suppress  piracy  and  build  a  com- 
mon defense  agiiinst  the  aggressive  Persians. 
The  Romans  made  a  world-wide  experi- 
ment in  peace  by  domination — but  like  all 
stieh  attempts  since  then.  It  fell  eventually, 
undermined  by  its  own  progressive  deca- 
dence. 

In  more  recert  times,  men  we  now  know 
were  true  prophi^ts  of  peace  offered  the  world 
blueprlnta  so  far  In  advance  of  their  own 
day  that  they  were  never  tried.  William 
Pens,  In  1083.  and  Immanuel  Kant,  Just  a 
hundred  yean  later,  propounded  remarkably 
modm-n  schemes  for  federal  union  under  sys- 
tems of  International  law.  Kant  boldly  pro- 
posed a  world  federation  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic peopiea.  But  theirs  were  voices  crying 
Ija  the  wIMernees. 

Even  after  the  bitter  lessons  of  revolution 
and  Mapeoleonlc  conquests,  the  best  that 
the  Oongnas  of  Vienna  could  offer  Europe 
was  an  uneasy  alliance  based  on  shifting 
force.  And  this  alliance  In  iu  turn  collapsed. 
In  the  late  nineteenth  century  the  world 
knew  a  period  of  armed  peace,  but  It  was  not 
until  the  eve  of  the  twenUeth  century  that 
'the  natloca  of  the  earth  came  together  at 
the  Hague  to  make  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
cauM*  of  war. 

The  foundations  oS  the  structure  of  mod- 
•m  peace  were  laid  at  the  Hague  Conferences 
of  1M0  and  1907.  The  structure  itself,  alas. 
(Mayed  and  neglected  as  the  stormi  of 
g»tl>««d  and  descended  upon  an  in- 
credibly tmsuspectlng  world. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  In  recent  years 
to  belittle  the  League  of  Nations,  as  regards 


both  Its  concept  and  !  ta  achleremcnta. 
Those  who  would  writs  ot  ths  League  as  a 
poor  attempt  at  peace  bull  ling  iirs.  It  sesma 
to  me.  svaOlng  the  plnin  act  that  Ita  pro- 
visions were  never  falthfu  ly  earrlsd  out  In 
times  of  crisis.  The  Leagt  s  machinery.  Im- 
perfect though  It  was.  fi  il»d  not  through 
use  but  through  dtsuas,  a  id  WiM)drow  WU- 
•on 'a  prophecy  has  come  to  pa«: 

"I  look  for  the  time,"  be  said  on  Mtmortal 
Day.  1010,  "when  every  nan  who  puts  his 
counssl  against  the  unites  i  service  of  man- 
kind in  the  Lesmw  of  Ns  tons  will  be  Just 
as  aahamsd  of  it  as  if  he  low  regretted  the 
Union  ot  the  Sutes." 

Today,  as  we  survey  the  holocaust  of  two 
world  wars  within  a  qu  irter  century,  as 
we  count  the  cost  in  deat  i  and  disaster.  In 
torture  and  starvation,  in  ruined  lands  and 
blackened  cities — above  all  In  the  loss  of  our 
youngest  and  best — we  ae  determined  as 
never  before  to  find  the  wi  ly  to  a  peace  that 
will  endure.  And  at  long  ast  we  are  willing 
to  face  the  ultimate  stuM»rn  realities,  to 
make  the  sacrifices  and  g^^  e  the  service  nec- 
essary to  attain  that  great  obJ«.'Ctlve. 

Reluctantly  we  have  coifie  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  Is  no  oirtain  sectirlty  In 
strategic  frontiers,  great  oceans,  or  vast  dis- 
tances that  never  again  ca^  we  or  any  other 
people  find  security  in  isolation. 

We  know  beyond  pcrad  venture  that  an- 
other war.  coming  upon  a  a  Intensive  devel- 
opment In  military,  electr  cal,  and  chemical 
science  could  wipe  great  iiasses  of  civilians 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  li  i  a  matter  of  very 
brief  time  With  that  cfrtaln  knowledge, 
can  any  effort,  any  sacriilce  be  considered 
too  high  a  price  for  preve  iting  future  tidal 
waves  of  militarism,  and  for  permitung  man- 
kind to  live  and  progress  In  confidence,  se- 
curity, and  peace? 

We  human  beings  may  not  change  much 
through  the  ages,  but  at  least  we  do  learn 
from  grim  experience.  Th>  see<l8  of  conflict 
are  buried  deep  in  hinnan  nature:  they  can- 
not be  destroyed  merely  b  :  the  signing  of  a 
pact.  What  can  be  done  what  must  and 
will  be  done,  is  to  create  ( ondir-ions,  month 
by  month  and  year  by  jsar,  under  which 
those  seeds  cannot  germinate. 

That,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  tundamental  task 
that  lies  before  us  today. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  has  begun. 
We  may  describe  it,  without  lear  of  over- 
statement, as  one  of  the  most  momentous 
gatherings  of  history.  We  may  approach  it 
with  sober  confidence  and  high  hope. 

What  Justification,  you  nay  ask.  exists  for 
this  confidence  and  hope? 

By  what  new  alchemy  do  we  prc^pose.  now. 
miraculously  to  snatch  Ei:ccess  out  of  the 
failures  of  the  past? 

I  believe  we  shall  succee<i ,  not  through  any 
miracle,  but  through  a  cor  iblnation  of  hard 
work  and  faith. 

We  and  our  allies  have  been  slowly  and 
painstakingly  hammering  out — by  a  combi- 
nation of  hard  work  and  faith — the  shape  of 
a  new  kind  of  peace:  Not  i  Roman  or  Teu- 
tonic peace  by  domination  not  a  reaction- 
ary peace  designed  to  freese  an  antiquated 
social  and  economic  order  not  a  peace  of 
rival  blocs  but  a  flexible,  <  ynamic,  progres- 
sive peace  by  cooperation  and  mutual  ac- 
commodation. A  peace  which  shall  hold  out 
the  promise  of  better  conations  of  life  for 
so  many  people  of  this  earth  that  they  will 
be  drawn  into  its  orbit  through  enlightened 
self-interest. 

The  proposals  before  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  while  neither  jerfect  nor  com- 
plete, do.  however,  provide  a  realistic  basis 
for  developing  such  a  peace 

They  contain.  In  the  proppsal  for  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  machinery  fof  the  adjustment 
of  grievances  and  the  settlAnent  of  disputes 
by  all  the  methods  that  hive  been  evolved 
and  effectively  used  by  peacsful  nations. 

They  also  contain  provlsK  n«  for  the  Imme 
dlate  use  of  overwhelming  force  to  restrain 
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or  punish  any  member  or  outsider  who  may 
breach  the  peace  of  the  intsrtuitlonal  com- 
munity. It  Is  bopsd,  of  course,  that,  the  very 
exlstencs  of  this  (ore*  and  ths  clear  intrntloa 
to  UM  It  will  maks  It  unnsosasary  to  use  it. 

But  It  la  In  ths  Assembly  of  ths  Unltsd 
Nations  that  the  grsat  constructlvs  work  for 
peace  will,  we  hope,  be  planned  and  under- 
taken.  It  la  thsra  that  ths  genius  of  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  will  make  Its  fxiU 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  have  defied  man's  b«at  tfforts  for  cen- 
turies. 

Through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  other  specialized  bodies  which  will 
come  under  Its  general  supervision,  the  As- 
'sembly  will  direct  the  attack  on  hunger,  pov- 
-^erty.  and  disease.  It  will  be  concerned  with 
the  progressive  disarmament  of  nations,  as 
conditions  of  security  permit.  With  the  help 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  it  will 
undertake  the  building  of  a  code  of  Inter- 
national law  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  modern 
world  community. 

The  Assembly  can  become  a  true  parlia- 
ment of  man.  It  can  cultivate  the  seeds  of 
peace  by  creating  the  soli  and  the  climate 
congenial  to  their  growth. 

Leadership  In  such  an  enterprise  will  spring 
from  national  character  and  genius,  as  It  does 
in  any  civilized  society  from  which  force  has 
been  outlawed. 

We  come.  then,  to  what  Is.  for  us,  the 
paramount  question:  What  part  can  we,  the 
American  people,  most  usefully  play  In  this 
bold  enterprise:? 

I  think  I  am  faithfully  interpreting  our 
Innermost  desires  and  convictions  when  I 
say  that,  as  a  great  democracy,  we  come  to 
the  council  table  of  the  United  Nations  not 
to  domlruite  but  to  serve  humanity — to  serve 
not  only  through  leadership  but  through 
example. 

"Whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  tib  servant 
of  all." 

The  opportunity  to  serve  a  stricken  hu- 
manity will  come  to  us  only  If,  at  the  height 
of  our  power,  we  can  be  humble.  Our  char- 
acter as  a  people  has  never  faced  a  harder 
test. 

Alone  among  the  great  powers,  we  shall 
emerge  from  this  most  destructive  of  all  wars 
with  our  cities  unscathed,  oiu-  fertile  fields 
and  natural  resources  untouched  by  the 
devastation  of  war. 

The  average  level  of  our  standard  of  llvlr.g 
has.  If  anything,  been  raised  by  the  necessity 
for  unprecedented  employment  in  war  pro- 
duction. 

In  becoming  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  we 
have  demonstrated  a  productive  capacity  un- 
dreamed of  before  the  war.  and  we  intend  to 
use  that  capacity  to  satisfy  the  peacetime 
wants  of  all  Americans  and  many  in  need 
abroad. 

On  the  day  of  final  victory  we  shall  awake 
to  find  otirselves  possessed  of  the  greatest 
military  power  In  all  history. 

We  have  proved  that  our  democratic  sys- 
tem can  withstand  the  Imposition  of  war- 
time controls,  and  Indeed  draw  added 
strength  from  the  fact  that  they  were  self- 
imposed. 

These  are  thoughts  that  might  induce  com- 
placency. If  that  should  happen  we  should 
be  lost,  and  our  victory  would  be  empty.  But 
we  can  be  confident  that  It  will  not  happen, 
because  this  generation  of  young  Americans 
has  grown  up  In  a  period  of  leadership  which 
understood  the  uses  of  power  and  accepted 
its  responsibilities.  When  the  challenge  to 
our  freedom  came,  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew 
whence  the  power  of  the  American  people 
would  come,  and  with  vision  and  great  cour- 
age he  drew  It  forth. 

"Our  strength  is  measured  not  only  In 
terms  of  the  might  of  otir  armaments."  he 
said.  "It  is  measured  not  only  In  terms  of 
the  horsepower  of  our  machines. 
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'The  true  measur(*  cf  our  Strang^  1^** 
dMply  imbedded  in  the  locial  and  aooaomlo 
justice  of  ths  system  In  which  ws  Itvs. 

"For  you  can  build  iiipa  and  tanks  and 
planss  and  guns  galore;  but  thsy  will  not  bs 
enough.  Yuu  must  place  behind  them  an 
mvlnclbta  faith  In  ths  institutions  which 
they  bava  b««n  built  to  dsfcnd." 

That  was  aald  in  1»40.  In  tht  darkest  hour 
of  ths  war,  whsn  ons  grei.t  democrncy.  France, 
lay  prostrats,  and  another,  Brltnln,  had  been 
thaksn  by  the  blows  of  ttis  Luftwaffe. 

Yet  ws  and  they,  and  our  great  allies  la 
Russia  and  China  and  elsewhere,  together 
proved  that  faith  was  invincible,  and  wc  shall 
keep  on  proving  It  until  all  the  world  be- 
lieves. 

The  other  day.  one  of  our  Air  Force  officers 
was  Interviewing  a  ycung  Nazi  prisoner, 
dascd  but  obviously  Impressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  military  colossus  tliat  had  descended 
upon  him. 

"We  are  beaten."  he  said  bitterly,  "beaten 
by  your  American  assenibly  line."  He  knew 
only  the  half  truth  that  is  more  dangerous 
than  falsehood.  That  he  shall  understand 
the  power  of  our  faith  Is  one  of  the  conditions 
cf  a  lasting  peace. 

For  he  was  beaten — f.nd  he*  and  his  kind 
must  learn  It — by  the  aroused  and  wrathful 
conscience  of  the  Allied  people.  He  was 
beaten  by  peaceful  citizens  of  the  United 
Nations,  men  who  left  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies to  learn  the  unfamiliar  and  uncon- 
genial business  of  waglr  g  war. 

Because  they  loved  ireedom  and  Justice, 
they  fought  with  a  fury  that  no  tyranny  can 
withstand.  Because  they  and  their  families 
love  peace  and  decency,  we  and  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  ciin  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  better  and  happier  future  for 
mankind. 

But  love  of  freedom  and  Justice  and  belief 
In  certain  victory  aro  not  in  themselves 
enough.  We  and  the  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions must  have  faith  in  Almighty  God  as 
the  ultimate  ruling  fcrce  In  our  lives  and 
theirs. 

It  was  faith  that  brought  our  forefathers  to 
this  land  of  ours,  that  Inspired  the  founding 
of  our  Nation,  and  tha:  has  been  the  under- 
lying force  In  our  progress  and  our  develop- 
ment throughout  our  history. 

The  very  religious  freedom  which  Is  a 
fountalnhead  of  our  cemocracy  would  have 
been  swept  away  aloni;  with  our  other  free- 
doms had  the  dlctator;i  had  their  way.  And 
now,  as  peace  approaches,  having  fought  the 
good  fight,  we  must  retJlze  that  only  through 
this  spiritual  dynamic  can  our  Individual  and 
national  freedom  be  p  eserved.  Our  faith  in 
God  must  be  alive  and  vibrant  In  our  daily 
lives  If  we  are  to  gain  the  full  rewards  of 
victory.  Only  at  our  p  ;ril  can  we  neglect  that 
faith  in  the  coming  days  of  peace. 

If  only  our  faith,  which  the  churches  have 
helped  to  build  and  preserve,  is  robust;  If 
only  that  faith  is  an  active  and  not  merely 
a  passive  factor  In  our  dally  lives,  then  can 
we  draw  with  confident  assurance  from  the 
great  reservoir  of  siiiritual  strength  and 
guidance  which  Is  ever  at  our  disposal  if  we 
but  seek  It. 

Many  have  prayed  In  moments  of  dark- 
ness and  discouragement;  oyr  fighting  men 
have  prayed  In  crisis  and  peril,  and  we  at 
home  have  prayed  f<3r  them  and  for  the 
world's  deliverance  from  war.  In  the  times 
of  tranquillity  to  come,  that  spiritual  faith 
in  our  individual  and  collective  lives  must 
be  the  cornerstone  updn  which  we  shall  build 
the  enduring  security  and  peace  to  which  we 
are  dedicated. 

For  man  cannot  build  a  lasting  peace  by 
material  means  alone.  But.  if  he  has  faith 
and  draws  on  the  spiritual  help  from  God 
which  has  been  promised  to  those  who  be- 
lieve, man  can  do  what  to  the  unbeliever 
Is  impossible. 

Let  us  therefore  pray.  In  our  churches  and 
In  our  homes,  today  and  In  the  days  to  come, 
for  our  representatives  and  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  peoples  as  they  embark 


at  San  Francisco  upon  ths  great  undertaking 
which  can.  with  Ood's  help,  deliver  mankind 
from  ths  scourge  of  wsr.  And  as  ws  pray 
let  us  bt  of  good  oouiags  and  high  hops, 
remembsrlng  Christ's  words; 

"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you;  sssk.  and 
yo  shall  find:  knock,  and  It  shall  bt  opsnad 
unto  you. 

"For  tvcryone  that  asketh  recslveth;  and 
he  that  sssketh  findsth;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  It  shall  bo  opened." 


Parley  Facet  Peril,  Hiitorian  DMitret 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr,  KILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 

of  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  made  by  William  B.  Ziff,  as  re- 
ported by  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  in  the  Miami  Dally  News,  April 
15,  1945,  on  the  conference  now  being 
held  in  San  Francisco  to  promote  a  world 
peace  organization: 
Parley  Faces  Peeil,  Historian  Declares 

(By  WUllam  B.  Ziff) 
New  York,  April  14.— It  is  evident  that, 
whatever  the  accomplishments  of  men  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  technological  advance- 
ment, the  world  Is  still  today  in  the  horse- 
and-buggy  stage  internationally. 

The  question  of  world  organization  is  no 
longer  some  pleasant  academic  affair  which 
can  be  retained  or  rejected  at  some  later  time, 
after  we  have  seen  how  it  has  worked  out. 
Its  aspect  Instead  Is  relentlessly  realistic  and 
Immediate. 

This  time  we  will  have  to  guess  right — or 
else. 

I  address  myself  to  this  question  because 
I  am  afraid  that  we  are  taking  the  wrong 
road.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  found  oMi- 
selves  on  a  detour  full  of  easy  and  facile  ex- 
pediencies, which  win  end  finally  In  disillu- 
sion, and  in  the  mire  of  the  international 
fear,  distrust,  and  war. 

We  must  make  certain  today  that  what  we 
achieve  is  the  reality  of  freedom  and  secu- 
rity— not  Its  shadow. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  present  effort  to 
create  a  new  League  of  Nations,  which  is 
now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public. 

trade  and  economics  involved 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  withdraw  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  present 
archaic  political  structures  which  act  like  so 
many  watertight  compartments  to  keep  men 
separated  from  each  other  can  be  broken 
down,  and  whether  they  can  be  consolidated 
along  rational  lines  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
century.  It  Is  a  question  of  trade,  of  eco- 
nomics, of  manufacture,  of  military  defense 
and  of  those  cultural  and  social  adjustments 
which  must  apply  in  a  machine  age. 

Above  all,  the  question  certainly  is  not  one 
of  charters  or  politics  alone. 

Those  who  support  a  world  league  would 
like  to  effect  an  international  security  or- 
ganization based  not  on  the  common  law 
which  applies  to  individuals  everywhere,  but 
on  a  series  of  pacts  and  arrangements  be- 
tween the  various  nations  as  they  now  exist. 
Those  nations  which  break  the  convenant 
are  to  have  their  heads  bashed  In  by  the  um 
of  force  and  sanctions  in  the  hands  of  the 
more  pious  states. 


Thotigh  such  a  league  may  appear  to  be  a 
step  lu  ths  right  dfrto^on.  It  U  a  commit- 
ment to  chaos. 

When  one  eomparM  ths  background  of  ths 
Ooneert  of  Burope  created  In  1810  at  ths 
Oongresa  of  Vienna  with  that  of  ths  Dum- 
barton Oaks  laagus,  It  li  amHSing  to  notice 
the  slmllarltlst.  The  leading  powsrs  of  ths 
time  were  determined  to  create  a  condition  ot 
permanent  balance  among  themselvss.  As- 
sursnces  were  eiehanged.  and  an  article  writ* 
tan  into  the  compact  which  bound  the  great 
powers  of  the  time  to  meet  at  fixed  intervals 
and  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
problems.  This  arrangemetit  looked  for- 
ward to  the  final  disarmament  of  the  Conti- 
nent, to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
International  court,  and  to  the  ruls  ot  In- 
ternational justice. 

Instead  of  being  reduced  by  these  measures, 
militarism  gained  rapidly.  The  concert  of 
Europe  ended  in  the  usual  clash  of  Interer ts. 

AMERICA    HAS    SPURNXD    TRKATIKS 

The  cause  for  these  failures  is  not  hard  to 
find.  It  involves  the  nature  of  the  sovereign 
state  itself. 

The  need  for  military  security,  for  markets, 
for  raw  materials,  for  seaports,  river  routes, 
or  new  settlement  areas,  will  determine  the 
course  of  the  sovereign  state  without  relation 
to  any  pacts,  treaties,  or  guarantees  which 
might  exist. 

Even  the  United  States,  presumably  as 
moral  as  any  nation  in  history,  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  disregard  treaty  obligations  and  ar- 
rangements where  it  deemed  it  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Indeed,  the  agreement  at  Chapultepec  by 
which  trade  preference  Is  to  be  given  the 
Latin-American  republics  must  have  the 
effect  of  fracturing  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  To  deal  thus  with 
Latin  America,  no  matter  how  laudable  the 
purpose,  means  the  creation  of  bilateral  or 
favored-nation  agreements. 

Our  present  approach  toward  some  type  of 
sane  international  order  is  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Every  historic  experience  has 
proved  It  to  be  false  and  unsound.  You  will 
not  make  It  more  sound  by  trying  It  over 
again. 

The  old  Wilsonlan  League  started  out  with 
quite  as  high  Ideals  and.  If  anything,  with 
an  even  nobler  purpose.  It  failed  to  function 
because  it  could  not  reconcile  two  utterly 
antagonistic  ideas — the  rule  of  International 
law,  and  the  sovereign  Independence  of  the 
Individual  state.  As  long  as  a  state  lb  sov- 
ereign, it  is  its  own  Judge  as  to  its  need  and 
it  relationship  to  the  world.  It  cannot  be 
ruled  by  law — It  can  oniy  be  coerced  by 
superior  military  power  In  the  hands  of  other 
states. 

As  far  as  the  old  League  was  concerned.  It 
had  almost  all  the  superstructure  which  Is 
now  under  other  terms  proposed  for  the  new 
league. 

How,  if  the  relatively  easy  method  of  eco- 
nomic quarantine  failed  because  the  member 
nations  themselves  would  not  adhere  to  the 
pledge  for  unified  action,  can  we  expect  na- 
tions to  permit  the  use  of  their  armed  forces 
against  a  threatened  aggression? 

RtTLE  or  rORCE  NOT  LAW 

Now  aggression  Is  a  matter  of  definition. 
Hitler  declared  that  Poland  had  been  the 
aggressor  in  the  present  war.  Japan  called 
Korea  and  China  aggreasors. 

tnirther.  the  rule  of  force  is  at  no  point 
connected  with  law.  Force  In  the  case  of 
a  sovereign  stale  means  coercive  military 
power.  It  certainly  is  not  the  police  power 
which  It  Is  80  glibly  described. 

Harry  Hopkins  In  the  American  magazine, 
asserted  recently  that  the  "earth  is  not  civil- 
ized enough  to  make  world-wide  dlsarma-- 
ment  practical  for  peace-loving  nations. 
General  Arnold  also  has  pointed  out  that  the 
United  sutes  by  virtue  of  its  riches  will  be 
the  "first  target"  of  the  next  world  aggTeasof. 
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All  of  tbts.  mlrxl  ym.  Is  said  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  intend  to  enter  a  new 
world  league 

This  ia  a  conleasion  of  failure  In  advance. 
It  la  a  confession  un  the  part  of  high  officers 
of  tlM  admlniatratloo  that  the  best  we  can 
bope  for  la  a  new  armaments  race,  a  new 
cuntcat  for  power  within   the  League  Itself. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  a  mlstaJceu  concept 

o(  world  security,  and  that  it  does  not  bear 

^  the  slightest    relations  to   those   real   Usues 

which    must    be    determined    and   settled    12 

the  world  Is  to  be  at  peace. 

Permanent  peace  can  comf  only  when  the 
fundamental  Imbalances  which  now  give 
uei^ht  to  the  business  of  power  politics,  are 
removed.  These  imbalances  rest  on  the  pres- 
ent unequal  distribution  of  opportunity, 
power,  and  natural  wealth  among  the 
nations. 

Markets,  manufacturers,  and  military  op- 
erations today  are  all  on  a  hemispheric  scale. 
They  cannot  successfully  be  conducted 
otherwise.  The  existence  of  a  great  many 
minor  nationalisms  throws  a  sabot  Into  the 
whole  machinery  of  international  operation, 
and  la  an  Invitation  to  world  disunity  and 
anarchy. 

In  the  oM  days  a  country  like  Bulgaria, 
wblch  produced  stalwart  men  and  fine  horses. 
could  create  a  cavalry  quite  equal  to  that 
of  any  state.  Today,  only  a  great  nation  can 
produce  that  mechanized  cavalry  called  a 
tank  corps,  or  thoae  cavalrymen  of  the  air 
called  the  air  corps. 

Posaasaion  of  stich  hardening  agents  as 
vaiuMUum.  chrome,  and  beryllium  alone  can 
be  of  major  consequence  in  a  military  strug- 
gle. The  lack  of  certain  tropic  materials  may 
be  a  decisive  handicap. 

The  new  world  of  mechanical  mastery  de- 
mands new  approaches  to  the  existing  prob- 
lems. It  suggests  not  the  setting  up  of  inter- 
national police  forces,  which  themselves 
would  become  Immediately  an  object  of  In- 
trigue and  conspiracy  m  a  new  global  con- 
test for  power,  but  great  regional  amalgams - 
tiona  Mpable  of  fulfilling  the  needs  of  this 
age. 

I  proposed  now  that  we  take  the  first  step — 
that  step  toward  which  the  whole  history  of 
this  hemisphere  has  pointed  from  the  begin- 
ning and  ahich  the  revolutionary  changes  In 
our  social  order  now  makes  mandatory — the 
phystral  union  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Such  an  amalgamation  of  the  West.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  Is  the  terminal  conclusion  of  all 
plana  for  tomorrow's  sectirity.  as  well  as  for 
the  proper  exploitation  of  the  wealth  of  this 
hemlsi>here  for  the  benefit  of  all  Its  citizens. 
If.  In  their  broad  aspects,  national  policies 
r««t  on  military,  economic,  and  geographic 
considerations,  we  are  violating  every  precept 
of  sound  Judgment  If  we  do  not  bsnd  our 
energies  toward  the  political  consolidation 
of  the  American  nations,  both  on  this  and 
our  slater  continent  to  the  south. 

If  stich  a  power  system  were  to  have  every 
advantage  an  ultinaate  exten&ion  of  its  bor- 
ders would  provide,  it  should  embrace  also 
the  British  Isles  and  the  great  bulk  of 
islands  In  the  Pacific,  as  units  molded  into  a 
common  fraoocwork  of  governuient  and  of 
cooperative  action. 

KXAMTta  voa  Muet  or  woklo 
The  praaumpUon  la  that  these  ur^its  would 
be  more  or  Icaa  equal  in  power  and  resources: 
that  each  would  pc— eaa  a  balanced  table  of 
physical  resources  and  opportunity,  ao  as  not 
to  have  any  Important  aecUon  of  its  economy 
at  the  oMrcy  of  others,  and  that  to  this 
degree  tb«  rMaoos  for  war  would  dtmlntsh. 

The  rwt  of  the  world  will  not  be  far  behind 
once  we  have  set  the  example.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, the  example  already  has  been  set  for  xis 
by  the  actiona  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist RepttbtAcs. 

Such  an  arracgemcnt  could  easily  take 
place  witiiin  the  superstructure  provided  by 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  It  would  make  of  what 
must  otherwise  prove  to  be  an  unsound  and 
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tlltisory  project,   a  workable 
world     collaboration.     Such 
can    be   effective   between    a 
of  giant  uniu.  all  more  or 
other  in  physical  power  and 
pretense  that  It  will  work 
set-up.  which  presumes  that 
Bulgaria  Is  coequal  to  the 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  affairs 
Is  a  dangerous  piece  of  thin 
under  the  head  of  folly. 

If  a  common  union  exist 
Installations    In    the 
North  Polar  routes,  or  In  the 
poaed  eaatem  hump  of  Soutt 
be  erected  as  a  result  of  long 
They   would   not   need   sudd^ 
provised  at  some  last  Insecvi 
Immediate  danger  threatened 

By  the  consolidation  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  islanc^ 
together  with  the  British 
be  created  a  modem  mllltar  r 
could  be  breached  from  »o 
gravest  risk  to  the  aggressoi 

Here.    too.    would    be    new 
vistas,  and  new  opportunith  s 
economic  level  of  the  peoples 
areas  could  go  forward  towarb 
exploitation   and  derelopmeiit 
vast  expanse,  together  with 
In  the  two  oceans,  would 
cotttAlned   consuming   area 
Soviet   Union,  need   not 
where  to  exiat. 
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ISOLATION   THE   OJTLT    Al  TZUtATTVX 

This  would  open  up  for  C  reat  Britain,  as 
well  as  the  United  States,  ext  'nsive  new  fron- 
tiers which  would  be  a  s;lmulus  to 
spiritual  side  of  our  natur;  as  well  as  to 
Its  industrial  and  mereantil  >  side.  The  ef- 
fect would  be  to  create  new 
a  cinilBition  which  othenrtse  will  be  In 
danger  of  constriction  throui  ;h  the  failure  of 
its  crwn  powers. 

The  alternative  to  this  en  Ightened  course 
Is.  of  course,  continued  Isobtlon.    The  pos- 


sibilities are   not  pleasant 


loss  of  Britain,  Canada,  or  tlje  Island  empire 

unfortunate  In 
could  easily  be 


of  the  South  Seas  would  be 
the  extreme.  Latin  America 
our  heel  of  Achilles.  If  Eurdpe  should  come 
under  one  totalitarian  rule,  or  Asia  indus- 
trialise its  teeming  millions  a  nd  unite  against 
us,  the  question  of  our  survl'  al  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  status  and  s;  mpathies  of  the 
Latin  south 

Latin-Americans  Judge  us 
gether  as  friends  but  as  potential  competi 
tors,  as  people  who  wish  to  t  old  them  under 
our  thumb  and  to  give  them 
wav  of  equality 

When  hDstilitles  cease  the 
which  now  makes  South  Am^ica  prosperous, 
will  come  to  an  abrupt  end 

We  will  begin  perhaps  to  ikiy  tin  from  the 
British  in  Malaya,  and  will  lie  once  more  in 
optn  coinpeutlon  with  Brazilian  cotton  and 
Argentine  meats  and  hides  fo  •  world  markets 
It  is  estimated  that,  within  i 
liberation  of  eastern  Asia,  here  will  be  a 
world  surplus  of  some  1 .300.oqo  tons  of  rubber 
a  year.  The  price  of  rubber 
wUl  that  of  other  important 
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LATIN    AMBXICA'S    VIFW    OF    THl :    UNITED    STATES 

It  is  at  this  point  that  tie  economy  on 
which  Latin  America  rests  ooay  find  itself 
in  the  moat  extreme  Jeopard]  .  These  states 
wlU  be  in  agitation  and  per  laps  in  revolu- 
tionary ferment  as  a  result. 

If  they  cannot  turn  to  us  as  friends  who 
will  receive  them  In  our  comn  lunity  of  states, 
they  will  turn  agalrut  us  an(^  will  seek  some 
other  answer  to  their  problefns. 


quarreling  not 


We  will  then  find  ourselves  ^ ^ , 

only  with  Latin  America,  bu:  with  England 
and  other  states,  over  many  questions.  We 
will  find  ouiaelves  apprehensive  and  conten- 
tious over  details  of  eommei^ial  advantage, 
and  w.U  stirvey  with  unconcealed  fear  the 


gigantic  growth  which  will  have  made  the 
Soviet  Union  the  most  powerful  nation  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

As  far  as  differences  of  cultural  and  na- 
tional Interests  are  concerned,  we  need  only 
point  out  the  existence  of  exactly  such  di- 
vergencies among  the  people  of  the  SoTlet 
Union,  or  Switzerland,  or  even  In  little  Bel- 
gium, which  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  peo- 
ples. Or  for  that  matter,  our  own  neighbor, 
Canada. 

Brazil  has  large  German-speaking  com- 
munities, as  has  Chile.  Paragtuiy  is  mostly 
Indian,  speaking  the  Guarani  language.  The 
great  majority  of  Bolivia's  3.500,000  Inhabi- 
tants are  Indians  who  speak  Aymara  and 
Quechua,  not  Spanish. 

All  of  these  peoples  would  operate  in  the 
full  freedom  of  their  own  autonomous  de- 
velopment, and  would  fit  without  difficulty 
Into  the  grand  over-all  plan  of  union.  Al- 
though remaining  autonomous,  as  Is  the  citi- 
zen of  Quebec,  In  Canada,  they  would,  never- 
theless, have  a  common  political  destiny,  a 
common  defense,  a  common  Industrial  econ- 
omy, and  their  collective  areas  would  consti- 
tute a  common  market  for  the  products  of 
their  skill  and  labor. 

The  difficulties  of  bringing  such  a  result 
about  may  be  great,  but  they  are  not  In- 
superable. Even  the  American  Union  Itself 
was  for  a  perlcxi  of  6  years  a  league  of  inde- 
pendent, quarreling  States. 

SENTIMENT  STRONG  POS  UNION 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  plan  of  union  enunciated  by 
us,  would  find  strong  support.  This  may  be 
lees  true  of  Canada,  but  I  believe  that  that 
Dominion  can  be  won  to  the  Idea.  As  far  ns 
Britain  Is  concerned,  It  Is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Churchill  once  flew  to  Prance,  when  all 
seemed  lost,  and  offered  the  French,  not  ccl- 
Isboratlon  within  a  league,  but  unity  under 
the  roof  of  a  single  parliament.  The  Incident 
proves  that  a  potential  acceptance  exists  In 
Britain,  too,  for  Just  this  type  of  Federation. 

The  entire  tradition  of  Latin  America  is 
not  for  separation  but  for  union.  That  great- 
est of  all  Latin- American  leaders,  Simon 
Bolivar,  spoke  not  for  separatism.  His  prin- 
ciples and  his  design  for  the  future,  unquali- 
fiedly were  for  union. 

At  the  height  of  his  career  Bcdivar  wrote: 
"Why  should  South  America  not  stand  under 
a  single  government?  The  bloody  spectacle 
of  Europe  should  be  a  warning  to  us." 

It  la  my  belief  that  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
that  the  great  clock  of  destiny  is  striking. 

We  Americans,  as  citizens  ot  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  richest  and  most  influential  of  the 
free  States  of  the  Weat,  have  only  to  speak 
our  minds  and  set  the  pattern.  The  rest  will 
be  a-  matter  of  normal  evolution  In  response 
to  the  quickening  spirit  of  freemen  ever>- 
where  in  our  hemisphere  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  two  oceans  which  are  conjoined  with  it. 


Jastitia  Fiat,  Coeltini  Roat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON,  JOHN  B.  SULUYAN 

or  mssouHi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  made  by  me  on 
Sunday,  April  29.  1945.  In  a  radio  broad- 
cast ol  tlie  Washington  story  over  the 
Biue  Network,  on  the  question.  Shall  re- 
taliation in  kind  be  made  for  the  atroci- 
ues  eonunitted  by  the  Nazis? 
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The  statement  follows: 

The  first  human  reaction  of  every  decent 
civilized  person  to  the  atrocities  practiced 
by  the  Nazis  is  horror,  revulsion,  and  mdig- 

uatlon. 

No  punishment  could  be  too  brutal,  no 
torture  too  cruel,  to  Inflict  upon  the  Nazi 
beasts  in  retaliation  for  the  abuse  of  those 
helpless  victims  whose  ashes  and  bones  and 
twisted  bodies  cry  out  for  vengeance.  These 
are  the  natural  human  reactions. 

But  we  are  living  In  a  civilized  society.  We 
have  attained  that  high  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion through  centuries  of  struggle.  Law  and 
order  and  Justice  have  been  the  tools  by 
which  we  have  molded  It. 

The  civilized  nations  at  this  very  moment 
are  striving  earnestly  to  build  a  peaceful 
world  by  peaceful  means.  Law  and  opdcr  and 
Justice  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which  It 

rests 

In  isolated  cases,  in  our  own  communities, 
atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  law- 
less, terrible  crimes  of  violence  and  bestiality 
have  been  committed  by  psychopaths,  but 
we  do  not  mete  out  Justice  by  retaliating  in 
barbarous  fashion.  Cruel  and  unusUal  pun- 
ishment Is  not  the  way  of  civilized  society. 

The  Nazis  have  sought  to  destroy  our  civili- 
zation 

In  their  lust  for  power,  they  have  ignored 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being,  made  to  the 
Image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator.  They  have 
descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tion. ,    ^     _. 

The  criminals  must  be  punished.  The  pun- 
ishment must  fit  the  crime.  It  must  be 
certain  and  swift.  The  determination  that 
justice  be  done  must  move  us.  Calm  reason 
should  fix  the  penalty.  ..  ^.  .  ,. 

Sympathy  for  the  guilty  does  not  dictate 
this  course.  We  are  simply  unwilling  to  bru- 
talize and  degrade  ourselves  by  adopting  the 
methods  of  the  Nazis.  We  are  unwUling  to 
abandon  law  and  order  and  Justice  for  the 
sake  of  vengeance. 

The  way  of  a  Just  man  is  often  hard.  The 
way  of  Just  nations,  too.  Is  often  hard. 

justltia  flat,  coelum  ruat.  Let  Justice  be 
dene  even  though  the  heavens  fall. 


Historical  Society  Gets  1793  Book  on 
Shorthand 


The  book,  now  on  d'splay  at  Old  Town  Hall, 
Is  entitled  "The  System  of  Shorthand  Prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  In  Te.klng  the 
Debates  of  Congress."  In  the  preface,  the 
superiority  of  this  Eystem  of  shorthand  over 
all  other  systems  Is  eloquently  stated.  The 
author  modestly  said  that  more  complicated 
systems  were  to  his  simplified  one  as  the 
Chinese  alphabet  Is  to  the  English  alphabet. 
"The  Chinese  have  unhappily  succeeded  In  an 
attempt  to  express  every  word  by  a  different 
character,"  the  preface  states. 

Miss  Brlnghurst,  who  donated  this  curious 
piece  of  Delawareana,  Is  the  sister  of  the  late 
Edward  Bringhurst  5th,  who  died  December  8. 
1939. 

She  lives  at  Rockwood,  the  family  home, 
where  her  brother  lived  all  his  life. 


Republic  of  Poland  Submits  MeEorandam 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 
Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wilmington  Morning  News,  Wil- 
mington. D2l.,  Wednesday.  May  2.  1945: 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETT  GETS  1793  BOOK  ON  SHOKT- 
HAND — GIFT  OF  Ml£8  MART  BRINGHURST  SHOWS 
CONCRESSMEN  AND  OTHER  LEADERS  152  TEARS 
AGO  POUND  ITS  STtTOT  PllOnTABLX 

Would-be  stenographers  and  embryonic 
btislness  executives  weren't  the  only  ones  who 
were  struggling  with  the  complexities  of 
shorthand  in  1793. 

In  a  bock  of  shorthand,  recently  given  to 
the  Delaware  Historical  Society  by  Miss  Mary 
Brlnghtu'st,  is  a  list  of  Congressmen  and 
leaders  of  the  country  who  endorsed  and 
purchased  the  book  published  by  H.  &  P.  Rice. 
Philadelphia,  in  1793.  Among  the  subscribers 
was  Joseph  Bringhurst.  Jr..  an  ancestor  of  the 
well-known  Wilmington  family. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  Peter  Caverly.  and 
Gscrge  Booth  were  others  who  found  the 
study  of  shorthand  profitable. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES      * 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  memorandum  on 
some  aspects  of  a  world  security  organi- 
zation submitted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland  to  the  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  in  session  at  San 
Francisco  in  April  1945: 

The  Polish  Government  considers  that  its 
omlseton  in  the  invitations  extended  to  the 
governments  of  all  the  other  United  Nations 
to  attend  the  Conference  opening  on  AprU 
25.  1945.  in  San  Francisco,  does  not  release 
the  Polish  Government  from  Its  primary 
duty,  as  the  only  legal  representative  of 
the  Polish  Nation,  to  submit  constructive 
suggestions  on  behalf  of  Poland  to  the  United 
Nations  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  with 
a  view  of  contributing  in  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national collaboration  to  the  establishment 
of  a  world-security  organization.  These  ob- 
jectives are  no  less  dear  to  the  Polish  Nation 
than  to  other  freedom-loving  nations. 

Throughout  this  war,  and  from  Its  very 
outset  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Polish 
people  have  given  constant  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Ideals  and  alms  in  the 
name  of  which  the  United  Nations  are  wag- 
ing this  war  in  defense  of  human  freedom 
and  of  the  independence  of  nations. 

Poland  was  the  first  to  oppose  armed  re- 
sistance to  German  aggression.  Ever  since 
the  Polish  armed  forces,  In  Poland  and 
abroad,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pollsli 
Government  continue  actively  to  fight 
against  the  common  enemy  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  In  the  air.  The  Polish  Nation  has  not 
had  a  single  Quisling. 

Conscious  of  Its  responslbUlty  to  the  Po- 
lish Nation,  which  is  deeply  attached  to  lU 
traditions  of  Allied  loyalty,  of  love  of  peace, 
and  ever  faithful  to  its  secular  policy  of 
constructive  international  collaboration— 
the  Polish  Government  submits  to  the  United 
Nations  in  conference  at  San  Francisco  the 
following  considerations  and  suggestions; 


1.    CONSIDERATIONS 

A  At  the  close  of  this  unprecedented  total 
war  the  entire  Polish  Nation  and  undoubt- 
edly every  man  and  woman  the  world  over 
sincerely  crave  for  a  Jtxst  and  secure  peace 
settlement  founded  on  the  permanent  har- 
monious functioning  of  a  world  security  or- 
ganization led  and  guaranteed  by  the  big 


powers  in  full  and  willing  coUaboratlon  with 
the  smaller  ones. 

B.  For  more  than  5  yea*^,  freedom-loving 
peoples  have  aU  t)een  il£,"htlng  relentlessly, 
the*  weak  and  the  strong,  the  military  and 
the  civilians,  to  make  pos.<;lble  the  establish- 
ment of  a  better  world  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  Justice,  free  from 
wars  of  conquest,  from  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong:  a  world  in  which  power 
would  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  rlphts  and  liberties  of 
m3n,  but  never  to  suppress  them. 

C.  In  clvUlzed  countries  all  citlEens  are 
equal  before  the  law.  In  a  clvlllzsd  world 
all  nations,  as  groups  of  individuals,  must  be 
equal  bsfore  the  law  and  Juridically  equal 
amonpst  themselves,  regardless  of  their  sixe, 
importance,  or  power. 

D  The  inequality  which  exists  between 
the  big  and  small  powers  should  not  te 
measured  In  terms  of  power  supremacy  but 
only  in  terms  of  power  responslbllit".  The 
big  povrers  cannot  escape  refponslbtllty  for 
the  maintenance  and  the  defense  of  a  Just 
peace  settlement,  even  by  force,  if  the  neces- 
sltv  should  arise. 

However,  to  be  Just  and  durable,  a  security 
system  should  be  operated  on  the  firm  basis 
of  the  collaboration  of  all  nations  con- 
cerned, the  big  and  the  small,  as  their  Joint 
responsibility,  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
respective  possibilities. 

E.  Peaceful  international  collaboration  is 
essential  to  the  creation  of  International  con- 
fidence without  which  real  security  could  not 
be  established.  Therefore,  the  initiative 
which  led  to  the  holding  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  the  San  Francisco  Conferences,  as 
weU  as  their  timing,  certainly  deserves  whole- 
hearted approval. 

F.  However.  In  wartime  responsible  states- 
men are  mainly  absorbed  by  military  prob- 
lems In  which  the  power  of  armed  force  nec- 
essarily plays  a  dominant  part  as  the  chief 
element  of  victory.  Wartime  thinking  tends 
temporarily  to  relegate  to  secondary  Impcr- 
tanc3  fundamental  principles,  moral  and  cul- 
tural forces,  and  spiritual  Ideals,  so  Indis- 
pensable to  the  establishment  of  a  world  te- 
curlty  organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

O.  Consequently,  It  may  be  Inadvisable  for 
the  United  Nations  to  attempt  to  complete 
the  erection  of  a  rigid  structure  of  a  world 
eecurlty  system  while  hostilities  are  still  In 
progress,  as  such  finality  mlghtlead  to  a  dan- 
gerous freezing  of  a  world  status  imposed  by 
war  conditions,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
common  program  of  purpose  and  principles 
embodied  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which 
the  United  Nations  subscribed  in  the  decla- 
ration signed  by  them  on  January  1.  1943. 

H   This  war  has  definitely  proved  that  In 
modern  times  war  can  only  be  waged  by  a 
big  power  endowed  with  a  great  industrial 
potential   and  vast  territory  over  which  It 
can  distribute  and  effectively  defend  its  war 
industries.     On  the  other  hand,  no  smaller 
power  can  prepare  or  wage  war  unless  It  be- 
comes the  satellite  of  a  big  aggressor  power. 
Hence,  apart  from  the  basic  reasons  of 
Justice  and  of  the  right  to  self-determlna- 
tlon  of  peoples,  a  sound  security  organiza- 
tion requires  that  the  real  Independence  of 
smaller  states  be  preserved  and  scrupulously 
maintained. 

If  a  world  security  system  is  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Joint  guaranty  of  the  big 
powers  in  vrtlling,  permanent  collaboration 
with  the  smaller  states.  It  would  be  unjust, 
illogical  and  superfluous  for  any  one  of  the 
ble  powers  to  seek  additional  Insurance  of  its 
own  security  by  means  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement at  the  cost  of  neighboring  states 
or  by  tending  to  reduce  their  independence 
and  sovereign  rights. 

I   In  the  light  of  this  reasoning,  the  veto 
formula  agreed  upon  at  the  Crimea  Confer- 
enc3  should  be  revised  by  the  United  Na 
tJonn    as    m  its  rrerent  form,  It  could  s-- 
ciie  tb"  wSld  only  .gainst  aggression  by  a 
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■man  tt*!*.  wMl#  R  would  be  InnnpUcuble 
la  Ui«  CAM  of  acgrcMlon  by  a  big  power. 

n.   BT70CESTT0VS 

1.  The  Dumbarton  Oalu  proposals  are  a 
tnt  atep  on  the  way  to  a  formulation  of 
the  statute  of  a  World  Secxirlty  Orgmnlaatlon. 
Tbe  welcome  re«>ult  of  the  constraottve  crltl- 
dMi  proToked  by  the  Dumbarton  OaJts  pto- 
poMle  Is  most  etfectlvely  proved  by  the  fact 
that  a  few  monUu  later  another  greatly  Im- 
proved document  of  International  collabora- 
tloo  for  sectirlty.  known  as  the  Act  of  Cba- 
pultepec.  Issued  from  the  conference  recently 
beid  In  Mexico  City. 

The  Act  of  Cbapultepec  differs  substan- 
tially and  advantageously  from  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oak  proposals.  It  established  expUculy 
International  relations  on  the  basis  of  Justice, 
law.  the  respect  of  treaties,  the  equality  of 
states,  good-neighbor  policy,  noninterference 
in  internal  and  external  affairs  of  states,  tlie 
non recognition  of  territorial  acquisitions  by 
force:  and  on  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  state  is  equally  entitled  to 
politiciil  Independence  and  to  respect  of  Its 
territorial  integrity. 

From  the  general  standpoint  of  the  high 
•Im  of  establishing  an  Indivisible  peace  In  an 
united  and  Indivisible  world.  It  appears  both 
Indispensable  and  logical  to  apply  the  same 
civilised  norms  of  Justice  to  International 
relations  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  Polish  Government  suggests  that  these 
noble  principles  of  Justice  and  democracy, 
adopted  by  the  free  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  reaffirmed  by  them  In  the 
Act  of  Cbapultepec,  be  adopted  In  their  en- 
tirety by  the  United  Nations  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  and  emtxxiied  In  the  text  of 
the  charter  of  the  World  Security  Organiza- 
tion. 

2.  The  necessity  for  the  Introduction  of  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  Cbapultepec  In  the 
charter  of  the  World  Security  Organization 
additionally  arises  from  the  very  text  of  the 
Act  of  Cbapultepec.  Namely,  part  m  of  the 
Act  of  Cbapultepec  stipulates  that  It  shall  be 
consutent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  World  Sectinty  Organization.  Conse- 
quently, failure  to  coordinate  the  principles 
of  the  charter  of  the  World  Security  Organl- 
Batton  with  those  of  the  Act  of  Cbapultepec 
would  result  In  rendering  the  Act  of  Cba- 
pultepec inoperative. 

The  importance  of  this  stiggestlon  should 
be  weighed  in  the  light  of  the  second  para- 
graph  of  chapter  Vm  of   section   C  of   the 
Dumbarton    Oaks    proposals    which    foresees 
that  no  enforcement  action  should  be  taken 
under  regional  arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies   without   the   authorization   of   the 
security  council.    If  the  voUng  formula  sug- 
gested by  the  Crimea  Conference  were  to  be 
adopted,  such  authorization  of  the  security 
council  should  be  made  by  an  afflrmalive  vote 
of  seven  members.  Including  the  concurring 
▼otes  of  the  permanent  members.     In  fact, 
any  one  of  tiie  psrmanent  members  of  the 
security  coimcll.  even  when  a  party  to  the 
dispute,  could  delay  or  even  prevent  the  oper- 
ation of  the  secimty  stipulations  of  the  Act 
or  Cbapultepec.    Assuming,  for  example,  that 
a  non-American  power  were  preparing  an  act 
of    aggression    against   an    American    power, 
such  a  non-American  power  would  have  the 
poeslbllity   of   rendering  inoperative   the  se- 
curity agreement  signed  by  20  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  above-enumerated 
considerations  and  of  the  observations  re- 
lating to  the  functioiUng  of  specific  regional 
arrangements: 

The  Polish  Government  ru^ests  that  the 
Totlng  procedure  of  the  Security  CouncU  be 
amended  to  provide  that  all  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  be  taken  by  simple  ma- 
jority vote  of  all  It*  members  Including  those 
of  th«  states  permanently  represented  on 
the  Council.  Furthermore,  that  a  state 
which  Is  a  party  to  a  dispute  should  not  be 
euUUed  to  cast  Its  vote  on  any  question  le- 
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latlng  to  the  dispute,  and 
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The  Polish  Governmenit 
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serve  as  an  escuse  or  Justification  for  the  eg- 
greasion  referred  to." 

In  a  special  annex  to  article  3  of  this  con- 
venticm  for  the  definition  of  aggression,  the 
high  contracting  parties,  signatories  of  the 
convention,  further  stated: 

"Desiring,  subject  to  the  express  reserva- 
tion that  the  absolute  validity  of  the  rule 
laid  down  in  article  3  of  that  convention 
shall  be  in  no  way  restricted  to  furnish 
certain  indications  for  determining  the 
aggressor. 

"DeUcst  that  no  act  of  aggression  within 
the  meaning  article  2  of  that  convention  can 
be    Justified    on    either    of    the    following 
grounds,  amons  others: 
-    "(a)  The  internal  condition  of  a  state : 

"E.  g.,  its  political,  economic,  or  social 
structure;'  alleged  defects  in  Its  administra- 
tion; disturbances  due  to  strikes,  revolutions, 
counterrevolutions,  or  civil  war. 

"(b)  The  international  conduct  of  a  state: 

"E.  g.,  the  violation  or  threptcned  viola- 
tion of  the  material  or  moral  rights  or  inter- 
ests of  a  foreign  state  or  Its  nationals;  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  or  economic  relations; 
economic  or  financial  boycotts;  disputes  re- 
lating to  economic,  financial,  or  other  obli- 
gations toward  foreign  states;  frontier  inci- 
dents not  forming  any  of  the  cases  of  aggres- 
sion specified  in  article  2. 

"The  high  contracting  parties  further 
agree  to  recognize  that  the  present  conven- 
tion can  never  legitimate  any  violations  of 
international  law  that  may  be  implied  in 
the  circumstances  comprised  in  tbe  above 
list." 

This  Convention  for  the  Definition  of  Ag- 
gression was  freely  entered  into  in  1933  by 
a  big  power,  with  seven  lessor  states.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  important,  realistic 
Instrument  of  International  law  will  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  United  Nations  in  work- 
ing out  the  future  world  security  system. 

The  Polish  Cjvernment  suggests  that  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  definition  of  ag- 
gression, on  the  lines  of  the  definition  quoted 
above,  be  embodied  In  Kie  charter  of  the 
World  Security  Organization. 

London.  April  1S45. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREKM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  state- 
ment by  the  Educational  Pohcles  Com- 
mission Is  the  most  complete  analysis 
that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  important 
subject  How  To  Avoid  Federal  Control  of 
Education.  The  statement  follows : 
The  Threat  c*  Fxdxral  Control  of  Ecucatiow 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
education  in  the  United  States  has  drifted 
toward  Federal  domination.  This  drift  has 
continued  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the 
war.  Present  indications  are  that,  unless  this 
movement  is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert  cit- 
izenry, it  will  continue  even  more  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

Following  1929  a  mounting  niunber  of 
school  systems,  especially  thoee  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  Nation,  found  themselves  In 
a  serious  financial  situation.  The  Federal 
Government  responded  through  a  series  of 
Indirect  measures.  Under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  funds  were  made  available  to 
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help  keep  schools  open.  Other  relief  funds 
were  used  to  establish  and  operate  nursery 
schools  and  other  educational  services. 

More  recently,  through  the  "Lauham  Act" 
the  Federal  Government  is  distributing  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  educational 
purposes  in  communities  where  war  ifldus- 
tries  and  training  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished. Again,  meticulous  Federal  controls 
accompany  these  allocations.  The  "G.  I. 
bill  of  rights"  bypasses  State  educational 
authorities  almost  completely. 

Continuance  of  recent  and  current  trends 
In  Federal-State  relations  In  education  will, 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  result  In  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
education  in  the  United  States  from  State 
and  local  communities  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. If  our  education  becomes  federal- 
ized, it  will  not  be  because  the  people  desire 
it.  In  fact,  the  federalization  of  education 
is  inconsistent  with  the  best  American  tradi- 
tions and  the  best  interests  of  our  future 
American  life. 

If  national  control  of  schools  becomes  a 
reality,  it  will  come  by  a  process  of  accretion 
and  infiltration.  It  will  result  from  re- 
sponses to  many  small  emergencies  and  from 
the  pressures  of  many  special  Interests.  It 
will  not  come  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  policy 
consciously  -adopted  after  mature  delibera- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  American  people: 
it  win  happen  by  default,  resulting  from 
failure  to  give  this  important  matter  the  at- 
tention It  deserves.  No  one  Presidential  di- 
rective or  piece  of  legislation  will  be  decisive 
In  Itself. 

Although  new  factors  in  our  contemporary 
civilization  require  closer  organization  and 
Increased  centralization  of  some  of  the  areas 
of  our  life,  a  central  control  In  other  areas  Is, 
a  definite  threat  to  our  American  plan  of 
social  organization.  The  fact  that  the  na- 
tional government  must  Ue  the  predominant 
authority  in  waging  warfare  and  In  determin- 
ing the  routes  of  transcontinental  highways 
does  not  mean  that  it  should  similarly  domi- 
nate such  areas  as  the  distribution  of  news 
and  the  education  of  the  young.  Education 
should  be  placed  high  on  the  list  of  services 
to  be  continued  under  State  and  local  control. 
The  ability  to  make  distinctions  as  to  what 
should  be  and  what  should  not  be  centralized 
permits  some  nations  to  preserve  their, 
liberty.  Those  who  cannot  so  distinguish 
may  succumb  to  totalitarianism. 

SOUND  FEDERAL-STATE  RELAT1CN3IIIPS 

FederallTatlon  of  education  In  the  United 
States  can  be  prevented  by  application  of  the 
following  principles: 

1.  The  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
States  and  localities,  has  a  stake  in  educa- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  exercise,  vithin  properly  defined 
limits,  educational  functions  demanded  by 
changing  national  conditions  and  needs. 

.Citizens  are  citizens  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  of  States  and  localities  and  thus  the  out- 
comes of  education  have  their  effects,  both 
good  and  bad.  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly,  the  Nation  should  exercise  edu- 
cational responsibilities  which  are  essential 
to  its  welfare.  Requisite  Federal  action, 
however,  can  and  should  be  limited  to  func- 
tions which  supplement  and  assist,  rather 
than  displace.  States  and  localities  in  the 
conduct  pf  education. 

2.  In  its  relations  to  education  in  the 
States  the  Federal  Government  should  limit 
its  action  to  two  broad  functions:  (a)  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  (b)  leadership  of  a  stim- 
ulating, but  noncoercive  character. 

Four  factors  now  largely  determine  wheth- 
er a  child  Is  offered  adequate  or  meager 
school  facilities.  These  are  economic  status 
of  the  family,  fiscal  competence  of  the  com- 
munity, place  of  residence,  and  race.  Edu- 
cation should  be  a  major  force  In  eliminat- 
ing class  distinctions  and  In  equalizing  th« 
social    conditions    under    which    men    live. 


However,  as  It  operates  In  some  parts  of  our 
country,  education  accentuates  class  differ- 
ence, creates  and  perpetuates  disparities  In 
the  conditions  of  men,  and  thus  Imperils  tlie 
very  foundations  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  education 
In  the  States  Is  absolutely  necessary  if  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  to  be  provided 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  fact  has  been 
clearly  established  by  a  series  of  fiscal  In- 
vestigations. That  such  aid  can  be  extended 
by  methods  which  do  not  Invalidate  State 
and  local  control  of  education  has  also  been 
demonstrated. 

The  requirements  accompanying  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  should  be  limited  to 
minimum  items,  such  as  post -audit  and  the 
publication  of  reports  to  assure  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  the  piorposes  for  which  they 
are  granted. 

By  the  Federal  leadership  function  is 
meant  all  activities  such  as  research  and 
investigation,  conferences,  the  encourage- 
ment of  interstate  communication,  and  co- 
operation, the  preparation  of  reports  and 
recommendations  for  educational  develop- 
ment, and  all  other  similar  methods  which 
lead  to  educational  progress  on  the  basis  of 
understanding  and  consent,  as  opposed  to 
coercion  and  compulsion. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  limit 
such  direct  control  and  administration  of 
education  as  It  exercises  to  certain  special 
enterprises. 

This  proposition  recognizes  that  there  are 
certain  educational  undertakings  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  directly  control 
and  administer,  such  as  the  academies  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  number 
and  scope  of  Federal  educational  enterprises 
and  functions,  however,  should  be  kept 
within  restricted  limits.  There  Is  Justifica- 
tion for  the  direct  administration  of  an  edu- 
cational activity  by  a  Federal  agency  when 
this  activity  Is  an  Integral  part  of  some  recog- 
nized function  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  does  not  duplicate  activities  nor  Involve 
the  administration  of  education  in  the 
States. 

4.  The  Federal  Goveniment  In  its  relation 
to  education  should  recognize  that  this  Is  a 
service  of  primary  Importance,  which  makes 
Its  greatest  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare as  a  well  organized.  Integrated  enterprise 
designed  to  develop  well-balanced  citizens 
for  democracy,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing unrelated  alms  or  special  Interests. 

Tills  proposition  holds  that  education  la 
a  matter  of  primary  concern:  that  youth  can 
be  best  prepared  for  democratic  citizenship 
when  their  activities  are  guided  by  the  ma- 
ture experience  of  qualified  teachers;  that 
the  currlcu'-um  should  not  be  a  patchwork 
of  poorly  related  activities  dictated  by  pass- 
ing enthutiasms,  ephemeral  needs,  and  pres- 
sure groups;  that  the  educational  systems 
must  be  well  organized,  both  as  to  their 
general  control  and  administrative  direction, 
eliminating  competition  between  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

5.  The  decentralized  pattern  of  public  edu- 
cational organization  developed  In  the 
United  States  during  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  Involving  basic  control 
and  administration  of  education  by  the 
States  and  localities,  is  sound  policy  and 
should  be  continued. 

The  inherent  merits  of  decentralized  con- 
t.ol  derive  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
education  attuned  to  the  evolving  demands 
of  a  dynamic  industrial  nation;  from  the 
desire  to  permit  educational  diversity;  from 
the  wish  to  keep  education  close  to  the 
people:  and  from  the  fear  that,  if  education 
became  centralized  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, It  might  more  readily  be  captured  for 
political  or  other  improper  purposes.  Edu- 
cational progress  in  this  country  is  due  in 
substantial  degree  to  the  experimentation 
and  adaptation  which  go  on  continuovisly  in 
the  State  and  local  school  systems. 


THE    DISTRIBXTTION    Or    FEDEaAL    FtWDS    rOt 
EDITCATION 

The  mlstak*  Is  often  made  of  assuming 
that  financial  aid  for  education  la  synony- 
mous with  control  of  Its  program  and  ad- 
ministration. This  is  not  the  case.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  conti-ol.  as  a  by- 
pr  '.uct  of  flnancir  5,  depends  upon  the 
terms  of  the  legislation.  Federal  funds  for 
education  should  be  allocated  to  the  States 
In  terms  of  the  following  six  policies: 

1.  General  grants  are  preferable  to  special 
grants:  A  grant  of  so  many  dollars  per  pupil 
In  attendance,  avallat?e  for  the  financing  of 
all  phases  of  education,  or  a  grant  to  aid 
States  In  establishlnrr  an  acceptable  mini- 
mum of  financial  support  In  all  districts,  is  a 
general  grant.  A  specific  grant  is  one  specl- 
f.i'I  for  use  In  developing  a  particular  school 
subject  or  type  of  service  at  some  particular 
educational  level  or  for  a  limited  age  group 
of  children  or  youths.  General  grants  per- 
mit the  development  of  balanced  educational 
programs  with  the  needs  of  children  and  of 
society  as  a  whole  in  mind.  Special  grants 
tend  to  direct  attention  unduly  to  particular  " 
phases  of  education. 

2.  The  proportion  of  a  Federal  grant  for 
education  going  to  each  State  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  objective  factors: 
Objective  factors  would  be,  for  example,  the 
number  of  children  attending  school,  or  the 
number  of  youth  of  a  certain  age  in  the 
school  district,  or  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
district.  An  objective  basis  of  allocation  is 
one  that  two  competent  persons  can  use 
independently  and  pet  the  same  result  as  to 
the  amount  due  each  State. 

3.  The  granting  of  Federal  funds  for  special 
educational  purposes,  accompanied  with  the 
requirement  that  similar  sums  be  approprl- 
nted  from  State  or  local  revenues,  is  un- 
desirable. The  two  most  serious  objections  to 
Fuch  matching  requirements  are:  (a)  the 
richest  States  or  localities  tend  to  receive  the 
largest  amounts  of  Federal  money  since  they 
can  most  readily  match  Federal  appropria- 
tions, and  (b)  subsidies  so  granted  result  in 
unbalanced  educational  programs. 

4.  State  plans  for  the  use  of  Federal  edu- 
cational funds  should  be  prepared  prior  to 
their  distribution  and  these  plans  should  be 
worked  out  Jointly  between  the  agents  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  dovernment.  The 
role  of  Federal  officials  in  this  process  thould 
be  limited  to  advisory  functions. 

5.  Each  Federal  act  to  aid  the  financing 
of  education  should  provide  that  the  State 
leglslattire  must  formally  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  designate  the  State 
office  to  administer  it. 

6.  Federal  funds  granted  to  a  State  should 
be  available  for  use  in  schools  which  the  State 
Itself  recognizes  as  eligible  to  be  supported 
from  public  funds. 

FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP  IN  EDUCATION 

The  National  Government  will  be  unable 
to  organize  properly  its  relations  to  educa- 
tion until  It  establishes  an  adequate  Federal 
educational  office.  The  present  Inadequacy 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
sults neither  from  lack  of  competence  nor 
from  lack  of  effort  en  the  part  of  lU  leader- 
ship and  staff.  Rather,  It  stems  from  Its  lack 
of  status  and  financial  support,  and  from  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  authorize  or  per- 
mit noneducatlonal  Federal  agencies  to  de- 
velop their  own  elaborate,  and  often  expen- 
sive and  overlapping  agencies  for  dealing 
with  education  in  the  States,  and  even  for 
the  direct  control  and  administration  of 
major  educational  functions. 

An  essential  step  In  correcting  this  situ- 
ation would  be  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate Federal  edycatlonal  agency  as  an  inde- 
pendent office  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  agency  must  not  be  a  subordinate  bu- 
reau of  some  powerful  department  or  inde- 
pendent agency  of  Government.  It  must 
have  sufficient  rank  to  deal  directly   wltH 
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and  the  President  so  that  the  voice 
Of  adueattoD  will  t>e  beard  in  Washington. 

Ontll  (uch  tun«  aa  Congress  taltes  fucda- 
ratntal  action  t<  eatabl&h  an  appropriate 
IMtoral  educatloxial  oflice.  the  existing  Oilice 
at  Bducation  should  be  granted  more  ade- 
qiute  funds  The  President  In  bis  latest 
lHMli*k  ■Maaafi  racommanded  more  funds  for 
a  far  raaiiltllg  taaprovaaient  of  tbe  OfBce  of 
BdaMliOll.  Such  funds  are  neceseary  If 
tha  Oflka  la  to  undertake  the  service*  which 
should  be  provided  by  such  an  agency.  These 
funda  would  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  ap- 
propriations now  made  annually  by  Congress 
for  a  variety  of  educational  activities. 

The  ruQCtlons  of  the  reorganized  Federal 
educational  ofHce  should  not  be  mainly  ad- 
ministrative, so  far  as  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion In  the  States  is  concerned.  Some  of 
the  principal  duties  of  the  new  office  would 
be:  To  serve  as  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  dealing  with  education  In 
the  States;  to  administer  all  Federal  educa- 
tloxial undertaJUngs  except  these  which,  for 
peculiar  and  valid  reasons,  are  exercised  by 
some  other  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  serve  as  an  agency  through 
wh.rh  the  Federal  Government  transmits 
ftinds  appropriated  for  education  In  States: 
to  conduct  over-all  national  Investigations 
and  researches;  to  organ  Ize  temporary  dem- 
oiutratlons  of  promising;  new  educational 
undertakings:  to  collect  and  disseminate  use- 
ful Information  concerning  education. 

Our  democratic  technical  society  requires 
an  abundance  of  good  education.  In  tiie 
long  run.  the  best  way  to  provide  that  educa- 
tion Is  under  a  decentralized  pattern  of  edu- 
cational organization  which  keeps  the  schools 
close  to  the  people  and  responsive  to  their 
needs  and  wishes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

or  THS  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  3  >  Icffislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16).  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  tbe  desk  and  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoso  an  excerpt  from  an  article  by 
Lt.  Col.  Roscoe  S.  Conkling.  entitled  "The 
CaM  Against  Ccmnulsory  Peacetime  Mil- 
itary Training." 

Colonel  Conkiing  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  write  on  this  subject.  In  World 
War  No.  1  he  was  the  organizer  and  first 
director  of  the  draft  in  New  York  City. 
In  that  war  he  also  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department,  and  was  one  of 
General  Crowder's  executive  ofQcers  at 
national  draft  headquarters.  He  is  a  for- 
mer deputy  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  recommissioned 
major  and  later  lieutenant  colonel,  in 
July  1942.  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  Appeal  Board.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  at  the  National  Selective 
Service  boadquarters  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  until  January  25.  1945.  when  he  re- 
turned to  inactive  status  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  orderttl  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  proponents  of 
military  training  amo^g 
Regular  Army  and 
well-meaning  and 
human  trait  of  self-i 
advocacy  of  the  project 
consequently   the   valiie 
decreased.     Its 
greater  the  number 
the  greater  the  num 
the  Increase  In  oflBcet 
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their  children,  and  kin:  while  most  of  those, 
themselves  so  vocal  but  enforcing  the  sUettoe 
of  their  opposition,  will  be  the  enriched  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  legislation  they  so  deaperately 
sponsor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  tha 
War  Department's  attitude  if  authorisation 
to  op^Jbse  Is  sought  by  any  scrrtceman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  writer,  through  channels, 
sought  of  his  commanding  general,  l.n  writ- 
ing, not  approval  or  Indorsement  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory  military  training,  but 
merely  his  superior's  formal  expression  that 
be  had  no  objection  to  such  balng  publicly 
set  forth.  It  is  known  that  his  application 
was  received  and  discussed  with  other  staff 
officers,  but  it  was  not  forwarded  to  the  War 
Department  for  its  authorization  and  proba- 
bly found  its  way  Into  the  wastebaskct — for 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 

If  American  doctrine  and  tradition  are  not 
to  be  completely  destroyed,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  military  out  of  the  law- 
making which  orders  our'  peacetime  living.' 
Such  has  been  our  way  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  and  such  has  l)een  demon- 
strated to  be  the  way  to  keep  the  United 
States  of  America  the  leading,  most  beloved 
nation  on  earth:  and  this  notwnhstanding 
when  forced  into  war.  but  only  then,  it  be- 
comes the  moBt  feared.  When  called  unon, 
its  hosts  of  civilian  soldiery  sweep  their 
enemies  before  them,  establish  pe.ice.  and  at 
once  return  to  their  peacetime  pursuits, 
despising  war  and  warmaking. 

WHT   BCZXXVK  AND  SPECIALIST  OFFICEHS 
APPRO VI  IT 

At  first  signs  of  gathering  war  clouds  over 
America  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
began  their  hurried  enlargement  of  admin- 
istrative personnel,  and  thousands  of  civil- 
ians have  been  commissioned.  These  offlcers 
have  been  so  rapidly  promoted,  often  almost 
automatically  every  6  months,  that  through- 
out all  the  service  commands  and  e.«^peclally 
within  the  military  district  of  Washington, 
we  now  have  a  mighty  host  of  generals,  colo- 
nels, lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors;  naval 
captains,  commanders,  lieutenant  command- 
ers, and  lieutenants.  Many  never  see  front- 
line or  even  fleld-trainlng  service  at  home, 
although  some  spend  a  few  weeks  taking  an 
Indoctrination  course  which  Is  usually  more 
or  less  a  useless  procedure,  for  upon  Its  com- 
pletion they  promptly  return  to  their  desks 
in  the  Navy  Department  and  In  such  sec- 
tions of  the  Army  as  the  Quartermaster's, 
Finance,  Adjutant  General's,  Air  Force,  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General's,  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's. Selective  Service  (National  and  State), 
etc.  They  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
offlcers  seen  in  uniform -weary  centers  such 
as  oiir  large  cities  and  especially  in  Wash- 
ington itself.  And,  Incidentally,  observing 
the  unusually  large  number  of  newly  made 
administrative  Army  and  Navy  offlcers  ap- 
pearing on  the  streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  elsewhere,  one  wonders  why  so  many  pf 
this  multitude  holding  commissioned  rank 
and  performing  office  duties  are  and  hare 
been  from  the  beginning  of  their  service  well 
within  the  younger  brackets  of  the  draft 
ages.  Certainly  a  great  majority,  when  first 
commissioned,  weie  and  probably  are  now 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  31.  or  35  at  moat, 
while  not  so  fortunate  men  t)eiween  35 
45  with  dependent  families  and  settled 


•President  Wilson  on  July  8.  1918.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  American  offensive 
of  World  War  No.  1  at  Belleau  Wood  and 
Chateau  Thierry,  sharply  reminded  the 
American  p>eople:  "A  very  fundamental 
principle  of  our  institutions  la  that  the  mili- 
tary power  Is  subordinate  to  the  civil";  that 
the  armed  forces  of  the  covmtry  must  be  in- 
strxunents  of  the  civilian  authority  which 
determines  the  Nation's  policies  ?-'d  that  this 
was  the  Idea  of  the  framers  of  il..  Constitu- 
tion he  sought  to  perpetuate. 
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would  be  up  against  an  Insurmountable 
financial  problem  if  all  of  the  lands  to  be 
abandoned  under  the  proposet*  plan  were 
taken  out  of  its  taxing  district. 

Another  problem  already  serious,  but 
which  would  be  no  doubt  made  worse  by 
the  construction  of  Whittier  Narrows 
Dam  is  the  problem  of  ground  water.  In 
this  whole  area  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  water  table  sometimes  rises  so  as  to 
fill  with  water  the  basements  of  many  of 
the  buildings  in  this  region.  Obviously 
that  situation  would  be  aggravated  by 
the  construction  of  Whittier  Narrows 
Dam,  whereas  it  would  be  relieved  by 
channel  improvements  in  the  river. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  in  de- 
tail the  alternative  proposal  to  the  Whit- 
tier Narrows  Dam.  Very  briefly,  it  is  to 
construct  channel  improvements  on  the 
San  Gabriel  River  below  the  Santa  Fe 
Dam  which  would  be  adequate  to  take 
care  of  any  flood  problem  which  would 
reasonably  be  expected  to  affect  the  area. 

It  has  been  contended  in  the  past  that 
the  cost  of  such  a  general  improvement 
program  would  be  $15,000,000  more  than 
the  Whittier  Narrows  Dam  program.  I 
have  two  commentf;  to  make  up>on  this 
contention.  The  first  is  that  the  cost  of 
channel  improvements  depends  in  large 
part  upon  whether  or  not  care  is  exer- 
cised in  making  such  improvements  to 
leave  out  of  the  cliannel  properties  of 
substantial  value.  I  am  informed,  for 
example,  that  there  are  certain  oil  prop- 
erties which  either  might  or  might  not 
be  included  within  the  confines  of  an 
improved  San  Gabriel  River  channel.  If 
they  were  to  be  .ncluded.  of  course,  the 
cost  would  be  much  higher  than  would 
be  the  case  otherwife.  But  I  am  person- 
ally convinced  that  there  is  no  necessity 
of  including  them. 

In  the  second  place,  whatever  the  esti- 
mates may  have  been  in  the  past  about 
the  cost  of  the  Wliittier  Narrows  Dam 
program,  it  would  obviously  be  necessary 
to  revise  those  estlriates  sharply  upward 
under  present  circumstances,  due  to  the 
increasing  value  ot  the  property  which 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  and  the 
continuous  increase  in  the  development 
of  the  area.  Comi)etent  engineers  very 
close  to  the  whole  llood-control  program 
of  Los  Angeles  County  have  informed  me 
in  recent  months  that  in  their  judgment 
there  were  many  n?w  factors  involved  in 
the  situation  which  ought  to  receive  a 
new  and  detailed  ;itudy  before  Whittier 
Narrows  Dam  is  constructed,  if  indeed 
it  ever  is. 


J.  G.  White  Engineerinf  Corporation  Re- 
port on  St  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

OP   BUNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  1, 1945 

Mr.  PITTENGEF:.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  a  report  ^vas  submitted  by  the 
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J.  O.  White  Engineering  Corporation 
dealing  with  the  physical  resources  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  This  report  no 
doubt  has  some  very  excellent  ideas,  but 
it  entirely"  overlooked  the  possibilities 
of  economic,  agricultural,  and  industrial 
development  of  Minnesota,  as  well  as 
the  Midwest,  which  would  come  about 
with  the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project. 

We  had  hoped  that  more  publicity 
would  be  given  to  the  J.  G.  White  report. 
Of  course,  the  Minnesota  Resources 
Commission  has  a  pamphlet  on  that  sub- 
ject, but  nothing  to  say  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  anc?  power  project. 

It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  we  have 
a  publication,  the  Duluth  Publicity,  of 
which  Frieda  J.  Monger  is  editor  and 
publisher.  The  editor  considered  the 
problem  of  sufficient  importance  to  re- 
port at  some  length  a  discussion  which 
took  place  recently  at  a  club  meeting  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  should  be  commended 
by  every  person  interested  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  for  giving  publicity  to  this 
J.  G.  White  report. 

At  that  meeting,  according  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Duluth  Publicity,  Thomas  W. 
Wahl,  Duluth  member  of  the  Minnesota 
Tidewater  Commission,  took  exception  to 
the  J.  G.  White  report.  Mr.  Wahl's  de- 
votion to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  is  too  well  known  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  to  require  any 
comment.  He  rendered  a  fine  public 
service  in  discussing  the  J.  G.  White  re- 
port. The  editorial  which  appeared  in 
Duluth  Publicity  under  date  of  Saturday, 
April  28,  1945,  and  which  tells  its  own 
story,  reads  as  follows: 

MINNISOTA'S  BtOGEST  PROJECT  SLICHTH) 

At  an  open  forum  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  Republican  Women's  Club  of  Duluth  last 
Thursday  evening  In  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corpo- 
ration's report  on  the  physical  resources  of 
Minnesota  was  the  subject  for  discussion. 
After  a  talk  by  James  W.  Clark,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Resources  Com- 
mission, which  sponsored  the  White  stirvey. 
the  meeting  was  thrown  open  for  discussion. 

Thomas  W.  Wahl,  Duluth  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Tidewater  Commission,  and  for  30 
years  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  Duluth-St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  took  the  floor.  Mr.  Wahl 
called  attention  totthe  fact  that  exactly  100 
years  ago  1  man,  1  horse,  and  a  wagon  han- 
dled all  the  freight  around  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Palls,  and  that  in  1944  the  tonnage 
bandied  on  the  Great  Lakes  amounted  to 
ISO  .030,000  tons. 

Mr.  Wahl  had  with  him  a  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal White  report,  which  consists  of  four  large 
volumes.  He  voiced  objection  to  the  fact 
that  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
was  not  mentioned  except  to  say  that  if  the 
lake  channels  were  deepened  there  "might" 
be  more  tonnage. 

Mr.  Clark  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Minnesota  farmers  were  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  cost  of  hauling  their  products  to 
market.  Mr.  Wahl  pointed  out  that  the  only 
way  this  can  be  overcome  is  through  the 
seaway,  as  It  coats  nine  times  as  much  to  haul 
freight  by  rail  as  It  does  by  deep-v.ater  trans- 
portation. He  stated  that  Henry  Tarring.  Jr.. 
and  Joseph  J.  Kuchar.  representatives  of  the 
White  Engineering  Co..  caUed  upon  him  in 
June  1944  and  that  he  spent  over  1  hours 


with  them,  going  over  bis  private  8t.  Law- 
rence seaway  library  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  30  years.  Mr.  Wahl 
stated  further  that  he  had  Introduced  Tar- 
ring and  Kuchar  to  Jtilius  H.  Barnes,  whom 
he  considers  the  best -posted  man  In  the 
Nation  on  Great  Lakes  transportation,  and 
that  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Kuchar,  and  Mr.  Wahl 
then  spent  over  2  hours  going  over  the 
project.  Later  on  Mr.  Barnes  and  Hollo  P. 
Hunt,  Duluth  attorney  and  chairman  of  the 
Minnesota  Tidewater  Association,  went  to 
St.  Paul  by  appointment  with  the  J.  G.  White 
ofSclals  for  a  third  conference  on  tlie  seaway. 

Mr.  Wahl  insisted  that  after  be.  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  Mr.  Hunt  gave  the  White  offlclals  all  of 
this  information  on  a  subject  so  vital  to  the 
State  of  MlnnesDta,  they  should  have  said 
something  more  than:  "The  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  to  sufBclent  depth 
might  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  bulk  lake 
trefBc  by  bringing  ocean  ships  to  tlie  Great 
Lakes  and  to  Duluth -Superior.  The  lake 
carriage  of  goodo  has  offered  ijwer  rall-l?ke 
and  rall-lake-rai:;  rates  than  all-rail  rates  for 
like  shipments.  This  factor  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  Minnesota." 

After  casually  examining  the  original 
White  report  we  would  say  It  is  not  aa  opti- 
mistic about  Minnesota's  future  as  conditions 
warrant.  Instead  of  hiring  someone  from  a 
long  distance,  officials  who  sent  a  couple  of 
men  here  for  a  few  months,  it  might  have 
been  better  to  have  engaged  someone  who 
knows  the  Midwest  or  those  who  have  lived 
In  o\a  State  for  many  years  and  know  Its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  One  thing  is 
certain:  a  report  costing  some  $175,000,  of 
which  Duluthlaiis  contributed  825,000,  should 
have  devoted  more  space  to  the  biggest  proj- 
ect in  Minnesota's  future — the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidently  the  J.  G.  White 
Engineering  Corporation  was  so  busy 
looldng  at  the  forest  that  it  failed  to  see 
any  of  the  trees.  This  must  be  true  be- 
cause people  interested  in  developing 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest  have  con- 
sistently pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
water  transportation  rates  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area.  The  Midwest  is  a  land- 
locked empire  and  the  27-foot  channel  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  would  make  the 
various  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  virtu- 
ally ocean  ports.  Commerce  has  never 
done  any  damage  to  Nsw  York.  Boston, 
and  other  eastern  seaboard  cities. 
Measured  by  their  standards  of  commer- 
cial activity,  the  Great  Lakes  ports  would 
become  beehives  of  activity  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  seaway  project. 

Money  must  be  plentiful  and  people 
must  like  to  waste  it,  if  the  State  spent 
$175,000  for  a  report  which  entirely  over- 
looked the  unlimited  possibilities  of  the 
St,  Lawrence  development,  so  far  as 
progress  In  Minnesota  and  other  adja- 
cent States  is  concerned. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  a  reason,  like 
grapenuts,  for  some  things  that  happen. 
I  am  under  the  Impression  that  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Duluth,  about  178  miles 
away,  had  some  industrialists  who  "engi- 
neered" this  engineering  report.  They 
evidently  saw  to  it  that  the  report  was 
tailor-mede  and  musw  have  felt  that  Du- 
luth was  an  orphan  or  a  stepchild,  and 
did  not  "fit  in"  with  the  purposes  Uiey 
liad  in  mind  in  getting  this  report. 
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Tk«  SoTMtiziof  of  Finlanil 

EXTENSION  OP  REJIARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OT  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,1945 

Mr.  OKONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoBO,  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticle on  the  sovietlzing  of  Finland: 

Since  September  20,  1M4,  when  Finland 
WM  forced  to  BUbmlt  to  Russia  s  crushing 
•  rmlatlce  t.'rnia,  there  has  begun  the  llqui- 
<taUoti  of  Finland  8  Independence,  once  held 
y  *•  »  mcxlel  for  the  democracies  of  the 
wotM  Vtm  from  Finland  has  l>een  scarce, 
ta«»what  little  has  trickled  through  the 
pnaent  tlf bt  ceasor&htp  raises  grave  ques- 
Mooa  f  to  Finland's  hope  for  continuance 
as  a  tree  and  Independent  people. 

Reporting;  as  a  representative  of  the  Fed- 
eral CouncJ  cf  Churches,  Dr.  A.  L.  Warn- 
al  u  J.  who  recently  visited  Europe,  stated, 
"I  have  brought  a  special  appeal  from  Fin- 
land where  the  harsh  armistice  and  Internal 
conditions  mean  the  sovietlzing  of  that 
ccimtry."  (The  Church  Situation  in  Eu- 
rope. Kews  Bulletin  of  the  National  Luther- 
an CcuncU.  January  26.  1945.) 

Oscar  Jacobi,  who  visited  Finland  recently. 
obviously  made  an  understatement  when  he 
seld  in  Collier's  (January  20,  1915)  that  some 
(rf  the  text   n  the  next  chapters  of  Finland's 
history  "is  i<olng  to  be  contributed  by  Mos- 
cow."    In    Finland's    recent    parliamentary 
«)«ctlons.  the  truly  slgnlflcant  factor  was  not 
that    the    elections    were    outwardly    '•free' 
but  that  th«'re  was  present  fear  and  psycho- 
logical   Intimidation.      The    Russian    news- 
paper Pravdik  made  clear  to  the  Finnish  peo- 
ple that  parliamentary  elecUons  In  Finland 
were  "net  to  be  considered  an  Internal  af- 
fair  of  the  Finns."    To  thU  she  added  the 
ritol-^ous-aoundlnf  assertion  that  Allied  Na- 
tions' put>ll(!  opinion   was  closely  watching 
Finland's  elertlon  to  see  whether  there  would 
be    a    "complete    victor    for    the    principles 
adop'ed  at  U>e  Crlme-in  Conference."    Taken 
together   with    her   claim    that    the   Young 
Communist    Party    Is     the    second     UrgMt 
among  the  Finnish  parties  today,  this  state- 
ment clearly  Implied  that  only  a  decisive  vote 
for  ths  Communuts  would  be  considered  In 
accord  with  tiie  principles  edopted  at  Yalta. 
Contrast  thl*  with  the  observation  of  News- 
week, on  March  19,  1945.  that  the  "Finnish 
electoral  campaign  la  being  watched  closely 
in  Waahlngtou  and  L<indon  for  indications 
of  RusAia's  altitude  toward  popular  elections 
in  countries  under  its  control." 

Thus.  whUs  the  Soviet  Government  baa 
publicly  announced  iu  policy  of  non-inter- 
ference m  tr.e  intern.al  affairs  of  the  coua- 
tries  broDght  under  the  orbit  of  her  control, 
Pravda  Indlcnted  to  the  Finns  in  no  uncer- 
tain tenrs  how  they  must  vote.  Russia  s 
attitude,  revealed  in  her  government- 
dominated  press,  is  vastly  more  slgnlflcant 
for  Finlands  future  than  the  "freedom 
claimed  for  the  recent  elections.  Equally 
algnlfieant  ar.d  even  more  ominous  is  the  fact 
that  the  Rusilan  newapapeni.  once  the  elec- 
tion was  over,  have  taken  to  accusing  the 
Finnish  authDrltlee  of  being  too  lenient  and 
formallatio  in  bringing  to  trial  so-called  war 
ertmlnals.  It  Is  not  difllcult  to  see  the  direc- 
tions which  lurther  pressure  and  Interven- 
tion wUl  take. 

FUftAND'S  STOaT 

In  1940  American  sympathy  for  Finland. 
to  tise  the  words  of  WUliam  Henry  Chamber - 
Jain,  was  •"warm.  Instinctive,  and  practically 
universal."  frealdent  Roosevelt  called  It 
"akiomatlc" 
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Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  Rtissla  was 
making  plans  to  attack  Finland  she  sought  to 
deceive  the  world  In  regard  to  her  real  Inten- 
tions. 

A  siirvey  of  events  since  the  first  Plnnlsh- 
Russlan  war  which  began  with  Russia's  ag- 
gression against  Finland  in  1939  shows  that 
Finland  was  from  the  very  beginning  con- 
cerned with  only  one  aim,  the  preservation 
of  her  own  Independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity. She  was  not  an  ally  of  Germany,  she 
had  no  commitments  to  Germany,  she  was 
not  out  for  conquest,  nor  did  she  have  any 
grandiose  ambitions  of  destrojrlng  commu- 
nism in  Russia.  She  was  fighting  for  her 
own  very  existence,  and  that  is  all. 

In  1939  Finland  waj  attacked  by  Russia. 
What  happened  then  was  an  open  story  to  the 
entire  world.  Finland's  struggle  was  hailed 
as  a  defense  of  liberty  and  justice.  A  great 
flood  of  sympathy  was  released  particularly 
In  America  over  this  wholly  unwarranted  and 
ruthless  aggression  by  a  neighbor  fifty  times 
stronger.  The  Lergue  of  Nations  unani- 
mously expelled  Soviet  Rtissla  from  member- 
ship because  of  her  attack  on  Finland.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  in  an  address  before  the 
American  Youth  Congress  (New  York  Times. 
February  11, 1940),  summed  up  the  feelings  of 
the  American  people  in  these  telling  words: 

"Here  is  a  small  republic  in  northern 
Europe.  A  republic  which,  without  any  ques- 
tion whatever,  wishes  solely  to  maintain  its 
own  territorial  and  governmental  integrity. 
Nobody  with  any  pretense  of  common  sense 
believes  that  Finland  had  any  ulterior  de- 
signs on  the  Integrity  or  the  safety  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Tlie  American  sympathy  is  93  percent  with 
the  Finns  in  their  effort  to  stave  oq  invasion 
of  their  own  soil.  That  American  sympathy 
by  now  la  axiomatic. 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  got  the 
courage  to  face  the  fact,  the  practical  fact 
known  to  you  and  known  to  all  the  world. 
Is  rtm  by  a  dictatorship,  a  dictatorship  as 
absolute  as  any  other  dictatorship  Ui  the 
world. 

"It  has  allied  lUelf  with  another  dictator- 
ship and  it  has  invaded  a  neighbor  so  In- 
flnlteslmally  small  that  It  could  do  no  con« 
celvable.  posalble  harm  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
a  small  nation  that  seeks  only  to  live  at  peace 
as  a  democracy  and  a  liberal  forward-looking 
dsmocracy  at  that." 

Finland's  courageous  and  skillful  defense 
has  not  been  forgotten.    The  odds,  however, 
were  too  great,  and  America's  refusal  to  allow 
her  to  purchase  arms  probably  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  her  collapse.     When  the  Russians 
broke  through  the  Mannerhelm  Line  on  the 
Karelian  Isthmus  and  reached  Vllpurl,  Fin- 
land was  compslled  to  submit  to  a  peace 
which  deprived  her  of  approximately  a  tenth 
of  her  territory.  Including  the  historic  city 
of  Vllpurl,   the   naval  base  of  Hanko,  the 
ahore  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  other  territory  In 
the  north  of  Finland.    Almost  a  half  million 
Finns  "In  one  of  the  moat  Impressive  Infor- 
mal plebiscites  of  modern  history     •     •     • 
moved  voluntarUy  and  en  masse  into  the 
shrxinken  part  of  Finland.     Practically  none 
ohOM  to  remain  under  Soviet  rule."    (Amer- 
lean  Mercury.  July  1944,  p.  11.)     The  Treaty 
of  Moscow  deprived  Finland  not  only  of  a 
subsuntlal  section  of  territory  but  also  of 
approximately  18  percent  of  her  productive 
capacity.     This  was  Finland  s  reward  for  de- 
fending herself  against  unprovoked  assres- 
slon.  -••"»• 

axaiviNo  TO  icaintaim  thi  race 

The  Interval  of  peace  following  the  treaty 
of  March  1940  was  a  trying  one  for  Finland. 
She  scrupulously  observed  the  deuils  of  this 
treaty,  but  the  Soviet  Gove;nment  lost  no 
time  In  exerting  pressure  of  various  sorts  In 
order  to  gain  a  stronger  hold.  The  Soviet 
diplomatic  and  consular  corps  was  more  than 
doubled  In  size  (in  Helsinki  alone  there  were 
»1  In  the  diplomatic  corps  and   120  assist- 
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ants),  and  efforts  to  develop  a  filth  column 
among  the  Finns  weie  none  too  subtle. 
Constant  espionage  wan  carried  on  by  these 
nominal  consular  officials,  for  whom  permis- 
sion to  travel  in  restricted  areas,  with  free- 
dom from  any  control  by  Finnish  authorities, 
was  Insistently  deman<ied  by  Moscow. 

The  words  of  a  British  publication,  all  the 
more  striking  because  Clreat  Britain  was  for- 
mally at  war  with  Finla  id,  portray  clearly  the 
difficulties  Finland  hac.  with  Russia  during 
this  period.  This  magi.zine.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  Afterwards,  said  In  its  March 
1944  issue: 

"Although  Russia  had  declared  herself  sat- 
isfied with  the  treaty,  she  profited  by  the 
helplessness  to  which  Finland  had  been  re- 
duced to  Impinge  upDn  Finnish  domestic 
affairs  and  Finnish  fore  ;gn  policy.  For  exam- 
ple. Finland  attempted  to  promote  a  defen- 
sive association  of  the  Nordic  countries, 
which,  had  it  come  Intc  existence,  would  have 
drawn  Finland.  Norwa} .  and  Sweden  together 
against  Germany.  Urder  Russian  pressure 
Finland  was  obliged  to  desist.  The  personnel 
in  the  Russian  Legation  at  Helsinki  and  In 
the  Russian  consulates  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  numerous  far  beyond  normal  needs, 
and  there  was  constant  interference  in  Fin- 
nish Internal  affairs.  Demands  which  had 
not  been  made  In  the  peace  negotiations  were 
made  when  Finland  was  unable  to  resist 
them.  Amongst  these  demands  were  the  de- 
mUitarlzation  of  the  A&land  Islands  tmder 
Russian  control,  a  preponderant  Russian 
share  In  the  management  of  the  Petsamo 
nickel  mines,  the  surrender  of  rolling  stock 
beyond  the  amount  stipulated  In  tlie  treaty, 
compensation  for  goois  removed  from  the 
ceded  areas,  the  cession  of  the  Vallenkoskl 
Rapids  (Which  were  entirely  on  the  Finnish 
side  of  the  frontier).  All  Finnish  attempts 
to  promote  trade  wiUi  Russia  and  to  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  in  the  realms  of 
science  and  of  letters  were  rebuffed.  When 
Mr.  Molotov  was  In  Berlin  during  the  month 
of  November  1940  he  demanded  that  Russia 
have  a  free  hand  In  I'tnland.  The  demand 
was  refused  by  the  Go:  man  Government.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  the  Pinna,  who  have 
little  sympathy  with  tlM  Germans— and  sUU 
less  for  national  socialism— should  have  felt 
some  relief."  (Quotc<l  from  tlio  CoKCRiS- 
•tONAL  Rcooao,  May  3.  1944,  p.  3087.) 

Among  other  demands  not  Included  in  the 
Moscow  Treaty  was  th<  request  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Finland  permit  Russia  to  run 
its  own  trains  to  and  fiora  Hanko  through 
southern  Ftnland.  The  trains  were  used  for 
the  transporUtlon  of  RU8;>ian  trot.ps  and 
munitions.  Finland  o'4jecUd  strenuously  to 
this  request  but  was  finally  compelled  to 
consent  in  July  1940.  At  Uils  Ume  Russia 
and  Germany  w^re  la  cloae  collaboration 
against  the  allies.  W.th  the  precedent  es- 
tablished by.  Russia.  Germany  was  able  to 
Mcure  the  consent  of  Finland  to  the  transit 
of  German  troops  ts  and  from  Norway 
through  the  wlldernea  of  Lapland.  Thus 
the  German  movement  of  troops  was  through 
northern  Finland,  ths  Russian  movement 
through  the  vital  areai  of  southern  Finland. 
Znterestlngly  enough,  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  protest  the  permission  given  the  Ger- 
mans (in  September  1040).  and  when  she 
attacked  Finland  a  second  time,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  German  transit.  Rursta 
didnt  even  use  it  as  a  pretext. 

It  has  been  found  to  be  excellent  antl- 
Flnnlsh  propaganda  to  cite  the  pressnce  of 
German  troops  In  Fin  and.  And  It  is,  if  one 
omits  to  mention  why? 

aUMBU  ATTACKS  AGAIN 

Finland  did  not  eni«r  war  against  Russia 
a  aseond  tlpie  became  of  Nazi  sympathies. 
Rraeia  was  the  aggressor  again  in  June  1941. 
Thla  was  the  eventful  month  when  Germany 
InTaded  Rupsla.  While  Russian  propan;anda 
has  attempted  to  mrke  out  that  Finland 
used  the  opportunity  to  regain  lost  territory, 


the  facts   speak   otherwise.    Note  carefully 
the  following : 

Our  own  State  Department's  press  release, 
dated  December  18,  1941.  giving  the  <^clal 
chronology  of  events  in  1941.  has  these  cryptic 
and  tragic  words  concerning  what  happened 
on  June  22.  1941: 

"CSermany  Invades  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
latter  raids  Finland;  Hitler's  speech  and  Rlb- 
bentrop's  statement  on  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union."  (New  York 
Times.  June  23,  1941,  pp.  1:  8,  4:  2.) 

On  the  very  day.  June  22.  1941.  when  the 
Russian -German  war  started.  RuESia  re- 
sumed active  hostilities  against  Finland.  On 
that  same  day  the  Russians  bombed  the 
Aaland  Islands  and  attempted  to  bomb  two 
Finnish  warships.  On  the  23d,  Abo  (Turku) 
was  bombed  by  24  Russian  airplanes.  The 
open  city  oi  Willmanstrand  was  bGmt>ed  on 
the  same  day — so  was  the  Malm  airdrome 
near  Helsinki.  The  Russian  Government 
was  asked  for  an  explanation,  but  no  answer 
came. 

Finland  herself  had  refrained  from  any 
military  action.  On  the  24th.  the  Finnish 
minister  in  London  assured  Mr.  Eden  that 
Finland  would  remain  on  the  delenslve.  But 
by  the  26th  more  than  10  Finnish  towns  had 
■  been  bombed  by  the  Russians  and  had  suf- 
fered heavy  casualties.  On  that  day.  Presi- 
dent Rlsto  Rytl  broadcast  a  declaration  that 
Finland  would  fight  in  self-defense.  "There 
was  a  unanimous  vote  of  support  for  the 
government  when  it  reluctantly,  and  after 
some  days  of  delay,  entered  the  war  against 
Russia  for  the  second  time.  In  June  1941. 
This  unanimous  vote  was  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  American  Con- 
gress after  Japan  had  bombed  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  in  response  to  days  of  one-aided  bomb- 
ing of  Finnish  cities  by  Soviet  airplanes." 
('The  Tragic  Cose  of  Finland,"  American 
Mercury,  July  1944). 

So  it  was  not  until  after  Russia  had  re- 
peatedly stacked  Finland  tnc"  after  there 
was  no  *onger  the  sllgbust  question  of  her 
Intentions  that  the  Flnnlah  Parliament  ap- 
proved military  resistance,  and  only  after 
RuMla  had  refused  to  answer  repeated  Fin- 
nish requests  for  explanations  of  the  attacks. 

The  Finns  had  been  utterly  exhausted  by 
ths  previous  war  with  Russls.  But  It  was 
clear  that  their  last  chance  of  survival  as 
•n  Indpoendent  nation  was  disappearing. 
Tliey  fought  in  self-defense  for  a  second 
time.  Their  army  regained  the  territory 
wrested  from  Finland  In  March  lUtO,  and 
pushed  only  Into  Soviet  Karelia  where  they 
established  a  natural  defensive  position.  For 
S  years  there  waa  IttUe  more  than  patrol 
activity  on  this  front.  In  fact,  it  became 
known  as  a  "sit-down  war."  It  is  an  un- 
substantiated Soviet  canard  that  Finnish 
guns  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Lenin- 
grad which  because  of  its  closeness  they  could 
have  easily  bombarded  at  sny  time  had  they 
so  decided.  They  took  no  part  in  the  Ger- 
man cffenilve  afralnst  that  city. 

Not  only  did  the  Finns  refrain  from  Join' 
Ing  In  offensive  action  against  Lenlngrrd. 
but  at  the  very  time  the  Russian  reelstanee 
at  that  city  was  described  as  most  desperate 
the  Finnish  Army  was  only  about  M  miles 
frtjm  Murmansk  Junction  and  could  have  rut 
that  Important  Russian  supply  road  If  she 
had  wanted  to.  The  Finns  did  not  push  this 
great  military  adrtnUge,  and  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  reason  was  stight 
else  than  their  trust  In  us.  If  the  Russian 
defensive  position  waa  as  djspcrate  as  has 
been  described  it  may  well  be  that  this  fact 
was  a  decisive  factor. 

HAtSH  PEACE  TSnMS 

Finland  waa  not  dominated  by  Nazi  Ger- 
many, for  If  she  hsd  been  she  could  not  even 
have  begun  to  discuss  armistice  or  peace 
terms  with  Russia,  as  she  did  in  February 
1944.  William  Henry  Chamberlain  has  point- 
ed out  that  Finlands  taking  the  initiative  in 


opening  peace  negotiations  Is  convincing 
proof  that  she  was  not  a  puppet  In  the  hands 
of  Germany.  (The  Tragic  Case  of  Finland — 
the  American  Mercury,  July  1944.  p.  13  ) 

Time  and  again  Russia's  first  peace  terms 
for  Finland  were  referred  to  as  "reasonable." 
It  Is  little  wonder  If  some  Americans  were 
misled  into  thinking  the  Finns  to  be  rtub- 
born.  stup'.d.  and  perhaps  indeed  Nazi-domi- 
nated in  failing  to  jump  at  the  chance  of 
getting  out  of  the  war. 

Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  terms  should 
maSe  it  clear  that  they  were  any;hlng  but 
reasonable.  Russia's  first  set  of  terms,  given 
through  representatives  in  Stcclrholm,  de- 
maiided  the  breaking  off  of  relations  with 
Germany,  Internment  of  German  troops  In 
Finland,  the  restoration  of  the  frontier  en- 
forced by  the  Morcow  Treaty  In  1940.  post- 
ponement of  reparations  discussions,  de- 
mobilization of  the  army,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  Finland's  port  on  the  Arctic  Osean, 
Petsamo.  for  later  negotiatloi.s. 

In  spite  of  the  harshness  of  these  terms, 
the  Finnish  Government  decided  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  and  was  supported  in  its 
attitude  by  the  Parliament.  After  some  ex- 
changes of  notes  Finland  sent  Paasiklvl  and 
Enckell  to  Moscow  to  discuss  the  terms.  Near 
the  end  of  March  the  Soviet  Govemnaent 
gave  new  armistice  terms  and.  through  clever 
pro^ioeanda.  gave  the  world  to  understand 
that  Finland  was  to  receive  more  lenient  and 
moderate  conditions. 

The  terms,  however,  laying  down  six  con- 
ditions, were  more  specific  than  before  and 
far  more  harsh: 

Finland  waa  to  sever  relations  with  Ger- 
many, intern  German  troops,  nnd  withdraw 
Finnish  trcops  to  the  1940  border  all  during 
the  month  of  April.  Soviet  war  prisoners 
and  civilians  were  to  be  returned  to  Russia 
Immediately:  only  If  the  armlst'ce  became 
a  peace  treaty,  exchange  of  prisoners  would 
bs  reciprocal.  Half  of  the  Finnish  army 
was  to  be  demobilised  during  May  and  the 
entire  Finnish  army  returned  to  poecetlme 
strength  during  June  and  July.  In  adc?ltlon, 
RursU  demnnded  that  Finland  pay  sn  In- 
demnity of  gaoOOOO.OOO  American  dollars  In 
goods  within  5  years'  time.  Petaamo  and 
the  Petsamo  area  were  to  be  oMtod  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

These  terms  fLred  a  time  limit  on  intern- 
ment of  German  troops  physically  Impossible 
to  fulfill.  According  to  American  preas  re- 
porU.  there  were  approximately  a  hundrad 
thcuiand  German  troops  In  roriheru  Fin- 
land, and  thase  could  veiy  easily  get  rein- 
forcements from  Noraay.  E.ther  Finland 
would  have  become  engaged  In  a  two-front 
war,  or.  being  compelled  to  accept  Ruaalan  aid 
and  admit  Russian  tro<H».  would  have  S3C- 
rificed  everything  tor  which  she  bad  lougM 
since  irSO.  The  withdrawal  of  Finnish  troope 
to  the  1940  border  wcu'd  also  have  br^u  ntxt 
to  impossible  within  the  time  limit  demand- 
ed, and  it  was  compllcaird  by  the  li:rLher 
problam  at  moving  the  entire  popu'ailon  of 
300.000  paopla  with  all  their  goods  from  the 
Karelian  area  to  other  ptrta  of  Finland.  Not 
one  of  these  people  would  have  volunurlly 
remained  in  Karelia.  With  the  cmmUm  of 
her  aeooad  largest  city.  Vllpurl.  and  ttaa  m- 
tenet Te  eratam  of  natural  waterwayt  aad 
railways  in  eastern  FlnlatMl.  and  wltb  the 
loss  of  15  peroMit  of  ber  yearly  exports,  tfca 
economic  unity  of  Finland  wou^d  have  been 
broken  completely. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  and  cf  the  fact 
that  Finland  had  lost  much  of  her  productive 
capacity  through  the  loss  ol  manpower  and 
other  factors  of  war.  the  (tmnanrt  for  an  In- 
demnity of  tOOO.OOO.OOO.  to  ba  paid  in  the 
brief  time  of  6  years,  was  the  most  crushtag 
term  of  all. 

In  the  first  place.  Finland  was  not  the  ag- 
gressor, and  hence  the  etsiegering  indemnity 
waa  contrary  to  all  principles  ol  justice  end 
decency.    In  the  second  place,  the  indemuity 
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amount,  perhaps  s^mlngly  small  to  Ameri- 
cana DOW  accustomed  to  speaking  easily  In 
billions,  nas  more  tban  the  total  national 
Income  ol  Finland  during  the  peik  years 
prior  to  til*  war.  Its  payment  would  have 
atMorbed  all  Finnish  exports:  moreover,  pay- 
BMnt  was  lo  be  made  In  goods  with  prices  not 
<«fr mined  in  advance,  enabling  RusaU  ar- 
bttTErlly  to  set  her  own  prices.  For  Amerlcii 
In  a  similar  position  an  equivalent  sum 
would  be  roughly  tlSO.CCO.OCO.CCO. 

Arceptaitc*  of  the  terms  would  have 
brought  Finland  to  economic  starvation  and 
Mrrtlud*  in  an  impossible  attempt  tp  pay  an 
lapoMlble  Indemnity.  Failure  to  h«v«  paid 
to  Vb»  full  would  have  only  given  Rutaia  a 
pfvtnt  for  anally  seizing  Finland  and  accom> 
pIMltnt  hf  r  announced  aim  ot  exterminating 
the  Finns  "from  the  face  of  the  earth." 
iPravda.  June  33.  1941  ) 

The  Flnnlah  Parliament  r*Ject«l  the  Soviet 
terms  aauuaaouaiy.  The  Finnish  people 
themMlT«B  taMW  them  to  be  unjust  and  im- 
poMlhl*  of  ftilflllment.  AccepUnce  would 
*»»•  been  disastrous  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation.  The  Russian  terms  were  an  ulti- 
matum, and  Finland  was  given  no  opportu- 
Dity  to  present  counter propo—ls.  It  was  « 
tifce  it-or-leave-it  propoelUon. 

vtx  ■uww  Asoirr  mnoMATic 


On  June  IS.  1H4.  Finland  paid  lu  debt  In- 
stallment of  •148.000.  which  It  theretofore 
bad  been  pi^nc  regularly  and  iwanllj  tor 
fMi».  On  the  foUowtng  day  FinlUkn  mtn- 
ktter  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Procop«.  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  on  account  of 
activities  deecrlbed  as  "inimical"  to  tbe 
United  States;  A  few  days  later  diplomatic 
relations  with  Finland  were  severed. 

In  the  meantime.  Russia  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  second  front  In  Europe  (cn  the 
pert  of  the  Anglo-American  forces)  by 
launching  a  large-scale  attack,  not  at  once 
■gelnst  Germany  but  against  Finland.  While 
for  the  gigantic  Russian  Army  this  was  a  rel- 
atively minor  undertaking,  "yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  on  Moscow's  list  of  political  pri- 
orities the  defeat  of  Finland  has  been  given 
precedence  over  that  of  Germany."  See  Hu- 
man Events.  June  21.  1914.  Puny  Finnish  de- 
fenses were  no  match  for  tI-5  Soviet  j)ower- 
house.  strengthened  immeasurably  since  the 
winter  war  of  1939  by  American  planes  and 
tanks.  The  Mannerheira  Line  on  the  Kare- 
lian Isthmus  was  soon  breached. 

Under  constant  presstire  from  Russia,  our 
Swate  Department  had  warned  the  Finns  to 
"get  out  of  the  war"  or  to  take  the  conse- 
puences.  To  the  little  nation  of  some  3,000,- 
000  souls  who  had  desperately  tried  to  keep 
out.  this  phrase  must  have  had  a  callous  ring. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  Finland  was  not 
the  aggreasor  either  In  1941  or  1939.  it  appears 
obvious  that  such  ryarnlngs  could  have  no 
practical  meaning  as  long  as  the  United 
States  and  Great  ErlUln  could  offer  her  no 
honorable  way  out  or  assure  her  that  sur- 
rendering did  not  mean  loss  of  Independence. 
In  the  words  of  William  Henry  Chamberlain. 
"Had  the  American  Government,  with  Soviet 
consent  and  authorization,  been  able  to  offer 
Finland  at  any  tiroe  a  peace  secilement  based 
on  renorition  of  the  1939  frontier,  backed  up 
by  some  International  guaranty,  the  Finnish 
Government  could  have  been  rightly  accused 
of  obstinacy  and  h&d  Judgment  In  refusing 
to  accept  such  a  settlement."  (American 
Mercury.  July  1944,  p.  13.)  The  fact  Is  that 
no  such  offer  was  e^-cr  made. 

To  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
and  especially  Americans  cf  Finnish  extrac- 
tion, now  heartsick  over  the  late  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  forebears,  the  reference  to  "inim- 
ical activities"  on  the  part  of  Finland's  Min- 
ister and  the  repeated  siiggestlon  that  Fin- 
land was  pro-Nazi  8ln:!ply  did  not  make  sense. 
Minister  Procop^  was  recognised  as  an  out- 
standing diplomat  In  Washington.  In  spirit 
thoroi'ghiy  American.  His  dtamlssal  made  it 
possible  fur  American  ComatuUsts  to  hint 
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tude  In  Interpretation — coraethlng  about 
which  the  Finns  felt— and  stUl  feel— very 
unea£y.  In  the  reparations  clause  they  got 
their  first  bitter  taste  of  this  loose  wording. 
The  $600,000,000  originally  asked  for  by  the 
Russians  was  reduced  In  the  treaty  to  1300,- 
000,000.. which  pleased  the  Finns  no  end.  Eut 
there  was  a  catch  to  It. 

"Reparations  are  to  be  paid  not  In  cash  but 
In  kind,  and  the  Russians  have  decided  they 
will  cr€dlt  Finnish  deliveries  against  repara- 
tions only  at  prices  obtaining  In  1938.  Since 
these  are  vastly  lower  than  today's.  Mocccw'e 
dictum  means  In  reality  that  the  Finns  will 
have  to  deliver  product*  worth  1700000000 
at  today's  prlcea."  (Colliers.  January  20. 1045, 
p.  to.) 

For  America.  In  a  similar  position,  an 
equivalent  sum  would  be  roughly  |140.000,« 
OOO.COO.  Some  sum  for  a  nation  with  a  popu- 
lation no  Lirger  than  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 
A  tcrrlQc  price  for  resisting  unprovoked  13- 
gresslon. 

War  criminals:  Among  the  articles  of  the 
armistice  was  also  the  agreement  to  collabo- 
rate with  the  Soviet  "In  the  task  of  the  de- 
tention of  persons  accused  of  war  crlmet.  and 
the  trials  of  such  persons."  This  follows  the 
Invariable  Russian  pattern. 

Genuine  war  criminals  should  not  go  un- 
punished. Finland's  only  "crime."  however, 
was  In  defending  herself  against  unprovoked 
aggression.  In  1941  aa  In  IftSO,  and  In  choosing 
to  sund  up  for  her  rights  and  to  fight  for 
her  freedom  against  the  forces  of  vicious 
despotism.  Finland's  leaders  were  motivated 
by  their  concern  for  Finland's  future.  They 
were  pro-Flnnlsh  and  not  pro-Naal.  in  a 
note  to  Great  Britain  on  October  6,  1941,  the 
Finnish  Government  said:  "Finland  wates 
her  defensive  war  free  from  all  political  obli- 
gations, but  grateful  that  she  need  not  this 
time  fight  alone." 

That  the  concern  of  Finland's  people  and 
her  leaders  at  the  time  they  chose  to  defend 
themselves  against  Impossible  odds  was  not 
without  ground  Is  now  plain  from  reports' 
that  come  from  Europe.  "What  has  already 
happened  In  the  Baltic  Nations  Is  a  fearful 
story."  writes  Dr.  A.  L.  Warnhuls.  "I  was 
told  that  600.000  of  these  people  •  •  • 
have  fled  before  the  advancing  Russian  ar- 
mies. •  •  •  It  Is  Russia  as  a  nation  state 
and  its  Imperialism  that  is  -feared.  •  •  • 
The  fear  persists,  and  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  this  great  issue  and  do  every- 
thing that  Is  right  and  possible  In  reenforc- 
Ing  the  Soviet  promise  of  noninterference  In 
domestic  affairs."  (News  Bulletin,  National 
Lutheran  Council,  January  26,  1945.) 

The  armistice  has  also  made  It  possible  for 
Russia   to   extend   her   grip   on   Finland    la 
various  ways  without  making  her  Interfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs  appear  too  obvious 
and  yet  In  time  permitting  her  hold  to  be- 
come ever  stronger.    Finland  has  been  com- 
pelled to  disband  all  patriotic  organizations 
and  at  the  same  time  to  release  from  prison 
all  Communists  and  any  others  who  had  been 
confined  for  treason.     These   ere  the   ones 
who  are  making  the  loudest  cry  over   war 
criminals  and  the  need  for  people's  tribu- 
nals to  try  them.     It  Is  they  who  are  and 
will  provide  the  Unk  between  Finnish  Com- 
munists and  Moscow  and  who.  to  prove  that 
their  hearts  are  In  the  right  place,  are  serv- 
ing  as   willing   errand   boys   to   create   the 
prcp3r  possibUities  for  further  Russian  In- 
terference.    Seeking  to  cooperate   with   the 
Soviet  In  the  matter  of  trials  by  taking  them 
up    through    the    orderly   procedure    of    her 
democratic  courts,  Finland  has  now  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Russian  news  agency  Tass  of 
Investigating  crimes  In  a  formallstlc  man- 
ner.   (New  York  Tlines.  March  21, 1945.)    With 
the  strong   backing  of  Russia,  the  extreme 
leftists  will  keep  clamoring  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  people's  Ul'ounals  empowered  to 
deal  cut  summary  Justice  in  the  true  Soviet 
manner.      The    Soviet's    record    in    bringing 
such  JU3UC3  Into  the  Baltic  countries  and 
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Poland  promises  to  mak<?  Finland's  ordeal 
of  peace  even  more  fearful  than  her  ordeal 
of  war. 

Some  may  still  ask,  "Is  not  Russia  our 
ally?"  We  may  well  ash  In  turn,  "Does  this 
Justify  her  as  an  aggressor  against  a  demo- 
cratic neutral  nation  which  has  always  been 
our  filend?"  Moscow  dots  not  conceal  her 
objective  of  absorbing  Fliiland  Into  the  So- 
viet Union.  "Nor  is  this  a  new  ambition," 
comments:  Human  Events  (June  21,  1044). 
"As  far  back  as  January  IMO,  Mr.  Herbert  B. 
Elllston,  a  fonner  Drltlal.  national,  who  is 
now  chief  editorial  wrltei  for  tlie  Washing- 
ton Poet,  reported  from  HelKinkl:  'There  la 
uo  doubt  that  th^  price  asked  uf  the  British 
for  a  Ruaalan  pact  included  aoquiesccnce  in 
the  extinguishment  of  Finnish  independenoe. 
The  Finns  are  grateful  to  the  British  for 
refusing  to  be  aocesaory  to  the  crime,  a  word, 
incidentally,  which  sounds  like  a  Sunday 
•chotn  picnic  to  oiM  who  witnessed  the  bomb- 
ing of  Helsinki.' " 

The  great  statesman  and  diplomat,  Andrew 
D.  White,  who  was  United  States  Minister  lo 
Russia  In  1803-04,  wrote  Ir  regard  to  Russia's 
traditional  pulley  and  attitude  toward  Fin- 
land: "To  say  uothlim  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
lu  Poland  and  elsewhere,  her  dealings  with 
Finland  thus  far  form  oiM  of  the  blucke&t 
i«f>ots  on  Uie  hutory  uf  the  empire."  (Auto- 
Ut(4(raf>hy  of  Andrew  D.  White.  Oentury  Co.. 
1017.  p.  70.) 

tS  nNLANO  WOltni   SAVING  f 

The  alms  for  which  we  have  been  fighting 
this  bloodleKt  of  ware  persist  In  Intruding  on 
our  consciences  even  white  the  heat  of  battle 
is  at  Its  tlerceet.  and  their  demands  for  at- 
tention will  mount  as  tlte  making  of  the 
peace  approaches. 

If  ever,  it  is  now  that  Amerlcens  should 
steep  themselves  In  the  phllo80|3hy  of  our 
Ideals  clearly  expressed  In  the  statements  of 
our  statesmen  and  lenders, 

A  great  Interpreter  of  the  American  spirit. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  voiced  the 
reasons  why  we  are  constantly  concerned  with 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  other  countries: 

"Why  Is  It  that  all  natio-iU  turn  to  us  with 
the  Instinctive  feeling  that  If  anything 
touches  humanity  It  totx-hes  us?  Because 
it  knows  that  ever  since  we  were  bom  as  a 
nation  we  have  undertaken  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  humanity  aiMl  of  the  rights  of  men. 
Without  that  Weal  there  would  be  nothing 
that  would  distinguish  America  from  her 
predecessors  in  the  history  of  Nations."  (The 
New  Democracy.  II.  p.  44  ) 

And  America's  spiritual  heritage  and  des- 
tiny are  set  forth  In  tliese  Immortal  words: 

"America  has  never  seen  its  destiny  with 
the  physical  eye.  •  •  •  The  destiny  of 
America  is  an  ideal  destiny.  •  •  •  It  is  her 
incumbent  privilege  to  dec'are  and  stand  for 
the  rights  of  men.  Nothing  less  Is  worth 
fighting  for,  nothing  less  It  worth  sacrificing 
for."     (The  New  Democracy,  11,  p.  ee.) 

The  small  nations  whose  future  Is  now 
l>eing  determined  for  a  long  time  to  come 
cherish  dearly  those  very  rights  for  which 
we  ourselves  have  been  willing  to  go  to  war. 
The  great  English  historian  and  statesman. 
Viscount  Bryce.  author  of  The  American 
Commonwealth,  the  classic  work  on  Ameri- 
can government  and  Institutions,  has  stated 
the  case  of  the  small  nation  in  these  words: 

"The  small  states,  whose  absorption  is  now 
threatened,  have  been  potent  and  useful — 
perhaps  the  most  potent  and  useftil — fac- 
tors in  the  advance  of  civilization.  It  Is  In 
them  and  by  them  that  most  of  what  is  pre- 
cious in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  literature, 
In  science,  and  in  art  has  been  produced. 

"We  may  be  able  to  arrest  the  forces  which 
seem  to  be  making  for  thiit  extinction,  but 
we  certainly  ought  not  to  strengthen  them. 
Rather  we  ought  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
smaller  states."  (Essays  imd  Addresees  in 
War  Time.  1918,  pp.  12.  14.) 

The  principle  of  self-determination  for  na- 
tions Is  a  fundamental  American  doctrine. 


This  Is  evident  from  the  following  declara- 
tion of  President  Wilson: 

"National  aspirations  raunt  be  respected: 
peoples  may  now  be  dominated  and  governed 
only  by  ti>eir  consent.  •  •  •  Peoples  f  ad 
provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
mere  chattels  and  pawiu  in  a  game.  •  *  • 
The  day  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement 
has  gone  by." 

The  saving  of  Finland  snd  the  other  democ- 
racies from  the  disaster  which  has  over- 
taken them  is,  therefore,  more  than  a  matter 
of  sentimental  feeling  for  America.  The 
principles  and  ideals  for  which  we  have  al- 
ways stood  are  Invclved.  When  President 
Boosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  they  resuted  in  simple  and 
clear  terms  those  same  Ideals  of  self-de- 
termination nud  freedom  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  America's  heriuge— Ideals  suted 
first  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Whatever  may  have  been  suid  inter  in  the 
Interests  of  expediency  oonoerning  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  it-  promlsM  that  Uie  victors 
would  not  "seek  aggraudiaement.  territorial 
or  otherwise ";  that  "There  shall  be  uo  ter- 
ritorial changes  which  do  not  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  vlshss  of  the  peoples 
concerned";  that  the  peace  should  "respect 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  toras 
of  go\  eminent  under  which  tbay  will  live": 
Uiat  "sovereign  rights  and  aaU-|ovtrnment 
sliall  be  restored  to  thoaa  who  have  b»en 
forcibly  deprived  of  them."  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  ideals  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. In  his  recent  maaaage  to  Congress. 
President  Roosevelt  a«serted  that  "we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  use  our  influence — and  to  use 
it  now — to  secure  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible the  fulfillment  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.** 

Our  traditional  policy  of  friendliness  and 
hrtp  toward  small  democracies,  which  Is 
entailed  In  our  own  tmdylng  love  of  freedom, 
win  not  permit  us  to  stand  by  and  to  watch 
a  helpless  people  be  deliberately  destroyed 
without  our  exerting  every  possible  influ- 
ence "to  arrest  the  forces  which  seem  to 
be  making  for  that  extinction."  Especially 
must  this  be  true  In  the  present  conflict  In 
which  the  liberation  of  countries  which  have 
felt  the  Iron  heel  of  the  dictator  Is  one  of 
our  declared  aims.  We  were  once  a  small 
Nation  oureelves.  We  have  fought  for  Jus- 
tice and  self-determination.  Every  corpuscle 
In  our  body  rebels  against  the  philosophy 
that  "might  is  right."  To  allow  anything  less 
than  full  freedom  and  governmental  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  to  Finland  or  to  the  other 
threatened  countries  would  be  virtually  to 
repudiate  the  principles  for  which  we  have 
always  stood  and  for  which  we  have  again 
gone  to  war. 

A  voice  from  America's  past  arises  even 
today  to  remind  us  of  our  tremendous  re- 
Bponsibillty.  In  an  address  in  New  York  City 
on  December  15,  1916.  that  great  American 
Secretary  of  State.  Elihu  Root,  expressed 
thoughts  which  are  applicable  to  Finland.  If 
the  word  "Finland"  were  sutwtituted  for 
"Belgium."  one  would  think  that  he  were 
speaking  of  Finland  today.  We  commend  his 
thoughts  to  every  American  for  considera- 
tion: 

"Poor  Belgium,  peaceful,  industrious.  God- 
fearing, law-abiding  Belgium,  she  had  no 
quarrel  with  anyone;  she  sotight  no  nation's 
territory,  she  coveted  no  neighbor's  goods; 
she  threatened  no  one's  security,  but  she 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  mightier  natioa's  pur- 
pose and  she  was  stricken  to  the  earth.  |  Tills 
is  exactly  Finland's  present  tragic  situation.! 

"What  we  have  to  do  Is  not  merely  to  pro- 
test in  the  name  of  humanity  it  is  to  assert  a 
right,  It  Is  to  call  upon  the  world  to  assert  a 
right,  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  for 
the  protection  of  humanity  and  of  civiliza- 
tion.   This  is  our  concern." 

Even  if  Finland  were  a  backward  and  un- 
civilized country,  she  would  be  entitled  to 
America's    suppJort.    It    happens,    however. 


that  Finland,  to  quote  Cecil  Gray,  an  Kncltali 
writer,  in  his  book  or.  Sibelius,  is  "one  of  the 
most — U  not.  Indeed,  as  it.  very  probable, 
quite  the  most — advanced  and  progressive 
country  In  Europe  today," 

Her  political  constitution,  adds  Gray.  "Is 
the  last  word  in  eiUlghtened  democracy  "  In 
fact,  her  constitution  Is  largely  modeled  after 
our  own.  Aepresentative  government,  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  other  cherished  lib- 
erties of  freemen  are  to  be  foimd  lu  Finland 
the  same  as  in  America.  According  to  sn 
editorial  In  the  New  York  TUnss.  March  1, 
1940.  "FliMand,  in  the  last  80  years,  has  been 
a  projection  of  American  democratic  instltu- 
Uons  in  the  Old  World.  Her  guiding  prin- 
ciples have  been  ours,  her  democracy  is  aa 
ganulna  as  our  own." 

Everyone  knows  how  under  (he  oompxil- 
slons  of  war  there  Is  tremendous  pressure 
to  suspend  at  least  temporarily  many  of 
the  demoemtic  traditions  and  processes  of 
a  nation.  The  following  dispatch,  sent  by 
Jack  FleUcher.  United  Pres.i  correapondent, 
as  lau  as  Maich  UO.  1044.  tells  lU  own  re- 
markable story  of  the  suylng  power  of  Fin- 
land's demociacy  even  under  the  burdens  of 
war  and  the  prcasuees  rxerted  by  Germany: 
The  Finns  atUl  posaass  the  right  of  free 
speech  snd  exercise  It  greatly.  Foreign 
broadcasu  are  not  forbidden  and  huge  num- 
bare  Uaten  to  the  London  radio  regularly. 

"Ant  I -Jewish  legislation,  which  the  Naala 
wanted,  never  made  headway  in  Finland 
and,  aooordint  to  Informntkin  from  leading 
Jews  af  the  country.  1,000  Jews  are  able  to 
live  wiUi  the  Ktme  righu  as  other  Flntte  and 
ai-e  aiding  in  the  war  effort."  (New  York 
Times   March  21.  1944  ) 

It  is  lacts  like  this  which  give  concrete 
significance  to  Finland's  assurance  that  she 
was  waging  her  defensive  war  "free  from  all 
political  obligations." 

We  know  of  no  more  fitting  conclusion 
to  our  discussion  of  Finland's  esse  than  two 
eloquent  tributes  paid  her  during  the 
winter  war,  one  by  a  Briton,  the  other  by  an 
American. 

Winston  Churchill,  the  great  British  lead- 
er, stated  In  a  woi-W-wlde  radio  broadcast: 

"Only  Finland — superb,  nay  sublime,  in 
the  Jaws  of  peril — Finland  shows  what  free 
men  can  do.  The  service  reiidered  by  Finland 
to  mankind  is  magnificent.  We  cannot  tell 
what  the  fate  of  Finland  may  be,  but  no 
more  mournful  spectacle  could  be  presented 
to  what  is  left  of  civilized  mankind  than  that 
this  splendid  northern  race  should  be  at  last 
worn  down  and  reduced  to  servitude  worse 
tnan  death  by  the  full  brutish  force  of  over- 
whelming numbers.  If  the  light  of  freedom 
which  still  bums  so  brightly  In  the  frozen 
North  should  finally  be  quenced.  It  might 
well  herald  a  return  to  the  Dark  Ages,  when 
every  vestige  cf  human  progress  during  2,0D0 
years  would  be  engulfed." 

No  technical  step  of  conventional  un- 
friendliness which  war  exigencies  may  re- 
quire, writes  William  Henry  Chamberlain, 
can  erase  from  the  memory  of  Americans  this 
splendid  tribute,  and  he  adds,  "It  would  be 
a  bitter  Irony  for  Finland,  for  Great  Britain, 
and  for  the  world  If  Winston  Churchill  should 
find  himself  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  prediction 
so  forcefully  expresee<l  in  th'.ae  last  two  sen- 
tences." 

We  feel  that  the  final  tribute  to  Finland 
should  come  from  an  American.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor: 

"If  you  were  to  name  the  greatest  nation 
In  the  world,  would  It  be  the  richest:  wou!d 
it  be  the  one  whose  posses.slons  are  the  most 
wicie-flung:  would  it  be  the  most  populcus 
or  that  which  boasted  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive guns  and  the  most  powerful  army? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  that  nation  which  paid 
Its  debts,  virhlch,  cotirageous  as  the  Gree*:s 
at  Thermopylae,  fights  a  barbarian  horde, 
which  faces  annihilation  rather  than  com- 
promise   its   liberty-whose  men   today   die 
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on  the  battlefield  and  whose  women  and 
bable*  starve  and  freeze  behind  the  lines. 
U  this  u  the  nation  you  woi.Ud  seek,  thers 
stands  Finland." 

Is  Finland  worth  saving?  Are  we  In 
this  war  to  save  Europ>e  from  Hitler  and 
hand  it  over  to  Stalin? 

Facts  and  material  furnished  by  Save 
Finland  Committee.  O.  J.  Larson,  chair- 
man, 406  Lonsdale  Building.  Duluth. 
Minn. 
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Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corporation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHTSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1. 1945 

Mr.  PmLBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  before 
the  Northampton  Rotary  Club.  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Monday  evening.  March 
26.  1945: 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  these  past 
few  years  about  the  American  way  of  life.  I 
certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who 
have  so  ably  and  eloquently  disciissed  that 
subject.  But  I  have  wondered  sometimes  If, 
In  our  glorlflcatlon  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  we  have  not  forgotten  that  a  way  of 
life  is  in  the  last  analysis,  the  product  of 
human  beings.  It  Is  not  a  social  or  a  polit- 
ical philosophy  that  some  one  has  thought 
out  and  handed  to  other  people  as  a  guide  for 
their  activities.  It  is,  rather,  a  name  that  we 
give  to  the  habits  and  methods  and  char- 
acteristics of  men  acting  in  their  relation  to 
other  men.  In  short,  the  American  way  of  life 
Is  the  product  of  a  human  being  which  we 
caU  an  American. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment that  average  American  who  has  created 
tlie  American  way  of  life;  who.  In  doing  so. 
has  built  a  great  nation,  and.  In  the  name  of 
that  nation,  is  impre<vsing  his  character  upon 
a  wide  and  distracted  world. 

It  took  a  good  many  things  to  create  the 
average  American.    In  the  first  place,  he  was 
the  prcduct  of  a  problem  that  may  be  with 
us  as  long  as  men  live  upon  this  earth.     He 
was  the  product  of  a  continent  called  Europe, 
which  has  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  feet 
that  it  could   produce   more  people  than   it 
could  feed.    In  these  days,  as  we  get  into  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  map  of  the  world,  we 
see  In  true  perspective  exactly  what  Europe 
U.     It  Is  a  peninsula  thrtut  out  to  the  west 
and  the  south  of  a  great  continent.    In  many 
places  its  land  la  poor  and  Ha  capacity  for 
the  production  of  food  is   low.     Its  natural 
resources  are.  and  have  always  been,  scarce 
and  of  doubtful  value.     For  the  most  part. 
Its  coast  line,  especially  In  the  north,  is  for- 
bidding, and.  In  many  months  6f  the  year, 
a'raost  inacceaalble.    Its  rivers,  in  spite  of  the 
exalted    songs   and   stories    that   have   been 
written  about  them,  are  not  great  rivers.    Its 
mountains,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not 
rupremelv  great  mountains.    But  its  popula- 
tion has,  at  least  In  modem  times.  t;een  ex- 
cessively  great.     That   population   has    been 
et.'-ict^n  time  and  again  with  indescribable 
cslamltiea.     It  has  been  ravaged  by  disease: 
It  hss  been  bsret  by  hun<rer.    And  because  of 
ti.ese   factors   of   inadequate    resources   and 
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country  of  the  threat  of  foreign  dangers. 
Prom  the  Thirteen  Ck)lonles,  /unerlcans  mo%'ed 
to  the  West  and  created  nnw  States  oUt  of 
the  wilderness.  They  skillfully  played  the 
ambitions  of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  English  In  such  a  manner  as  to  acquire 
a  vast  territory  beyond  the  ML«s!sslppt  And 
as  they  acquired  territory,  unlike  the  prac- 
tice of  imperial  Rome,  they  made  each  ac- 
quisition of  territory  truly  their  own  by  set- 
tlement and  development.  These  were  not 
men  who  made  compromises  with  forces  that 
threatened  them.  They  vrere  men  who  de- 
stroyed those  threats  by  their  own  Indomi- 
table strength   and  courage. 

If  the  American  Nation  has.  In  Its  re- 
sources, In  Its  political  Institutions,  and  In 
Its  culture  preeminence  In  the  world  today, 
it  is  because  strong  men  found  three  cir- 
cumstances that  favored  the  growth  of  a 
great  nation. 

The  first  of  these  circumstances  was  the 
great  area  of  the  country  and  the  richness 
of  Its  resources.  No  nation,  truly  great  In 
every  way.  can  be  created  without  natural 
circumstances  that  favor  Its  growth.  There 
have  been  nations  great  In  a  spiritual  sense 
which  have  grown  In  a  small  area  and  with  a 
small  population,  but  from  time  to  time  they 
have  been  the  prey  of  physically  stronger 
neighbors.  The  United  States  avoided  that 
eternal  threat  of  danger  by  the  happy  cir- 
cumstance of  Its  own  position  and  size. 

The  second  circumstance  that  favored  our 
growth  was  the  wise  policy,  inherent  In  the 
pioneers  who  settled  this  country,  of  creating, 
as  they  grew,  political  Institutions  that  pre- 
serve Individual  freedom  while  they  offer  the 
broadest  protection  from  selfish  Influences. 
They  created  a  constitution  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  afford  for  all  generations  to  come  the 
possibility  of  change  and  growth. 

The  third  circumstance  that  favored  the 
growth  of  a  great  civilization  was  the  fact 
that  America  was  a  meeting  place  of  many 
cultures,  many  Ideals,  and  many  diversified 
points  of  view.  It  has  been  the  genius  of 
Americans  to  accept  immigrants  of  many 
sorts,  to  permit  them  to  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  our  common  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assimilate  them  and  their  descendants  In 
a  truly  unified  American  tradition.  We  have 
stretched  out  our  hands  to  the  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  Europe.  We  have  crffered  them  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  life  than  they  had  at 
home,  and  all  we  have  asked  Is  that  they  have 
strong  hands  and  loyal  hearts. 

In  the  course  of  our  growth  we  have.  In 
general,  avoided  Interference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  countries.  We  have  not  been  anx- 
ious to  make  others  as  we  are.  We  have  gen- 
erously contributed  whenever  we  could  to 
permit  other  countries  to  live  their  own 
lives,  to  be  free  of  oppression,  and  to  grow 
as  God  and  nature  Intended  that  they  should. 
But  we  have  not  sought  to  Impress  our  own 
culture  upon  others.  We  have  learned  this 
hard  lesson  from  our  own  experience,  because 
PS  we  grew  as  a  nation,  we  asked  no  help 
from  others:  we  merely  wanted  the  privilege 
of  freedom  to  grow  as  we  could. 

A  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  this 
Nation  as  an  independent  republic,  our 
statesmen  conceived  that  our  duty,  in  fact, 
that  our  safety,  demanded  that  we.  as  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  Americas,  should  as- 
sert leadership  in  the  two  Americas  In  per- 
mitting other  small  republics  to  grow  as  we 
had  grown.  Out  of  this  arose  the  most 
specific  American  statement  of  foreign  policy 
that  we  have  ever  created — the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  development  of  this  policy  with 
reference  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  re- 
quired, on  our  part,  not  only  great  strength 
but  great  forbearance,  for  we  did  not  con- 
ceive it  to  bs  the  destiny  of  the  United  States 
to  create  an  empire  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. The  wisdom  of  our  policy  of  living 
at  peace  with  our  neighbors,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  cfler  them  the  broad  protection 
of  our  power.  Is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that 
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In  this  war,  we  have  the  friendship  and  solid 
support  of  almost  all  those  countries. 

But  all  of  this  national  greatness  comes 
back  fundamentally  to  the  American  as  an 
Individual.  Only  sound  men  can  make  a 
sound  nation.  It  has  been  the  habit  of 
pessimistic  people  to  speak  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  American  character.  When  at  times 
we  have  seen  evidence  here  and  there  that 
wealth  and  security  have  made  people  care- 
less and  pleasure  loving,  there  have  been 
those  who  have  claimed  that  the  fiber  of 
America  has  become  soft  apd  that  the  Inner 
integrity  of  our  people  has  been  destroyed. 
But  these  evidences  of  weakness  were,  after 
all.  superficial  and  passing.  Fundamentally, 
the  Amenoan  remains  as  he  has  always  been . 
In  this  war  we  have  the  proof  of  this  Inherent 
soundness.  It  Is  not  alone  that  Americans 
In  uniform  have  upheld  In  every  corner  of 
the  world  the  finest  traditions  of  courage  and 
skill.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  on  the  home  front 
Americans  have  maintained  order,  have  will- 
ingly accepted  supervision,  aud  have  turned 
with  Incredible  Indxistry  and  skill  to  the  task 
of  production. 

There  have  been  nations,  like  Germany  and 
Japan,  that  exalted  their  efficiency.  But  the 
test  of  1943  and  1944  has  shown  that  effi- 
ciency Is  not  created  by  the  mere  proclamation 
of  an  Intention  to  be  efficient.  Efficiency 
rises  from  the  strength  of  free  people.  In 
spite  of  many  unfortunate  failures  of  fore- 
sight, our  American  Industrial  life  Is  adding 
glories  to  Its  achievements.  American  women 
in  the  homes,  on  the  farms,  in  the  factories, 
in  the  hospitals,  and  In  the  armed  forces 
themselves  are  proving  themselves  to  be  the 
worthy  successors  of  those  women  who  stood 
loyally  beside  their  kin  In  Washington's 
Army.  American  States  and  cities  are  mak- 
ing their  contribution  to  the  national  effort. 
Everywhere  we  find  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  of  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  victory. 

Our  task,  as  we  look  to  the  futiire  beyond 
this  war,  will  be.  In  spite  of  the  stiggestlons 
of  those  who  have  formulas  for  security  and 
happiness,  to  bear  In  mind  that  the  United 
States  was  not  built  upon  formulas;  It  was 
built  upon  the  Individual.  We  shall  retain 
the  power  that  Is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  America's  responsibilities  in  the  world  only 
so  far  as  we  retain  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer 
In  each  Individual  American.  The  door  of 
opportunity  must  be  kept  open.  The  Ameri- 
can boy  must  be  taught  from  experience  that 
whatever  he  attains  depends  upon  his  own 
Inner  Integrity.  We  have  won  the  past  by 
hard  work  and  honesty  and  self-reliance. 
There  Is  no  better  formula  through  which  we 
can  win  the  future.  The  greatness  of  the 
past,  In  Its  achievements,  lights  the  way  for 
progress  that  Is  assured  If  no  man-made 
shadows  blur  the  road.  It  Is  for  us  to  preserve 
for  our  posterity  what  our  forefathers  created 
for  us.  a  Nation  of  free  people,  ever  helpful  to 
others,  but  always  selfish  for  the  continu- 
ance, within  our  own  domain,  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Despite  our  eiTors  of  omission  and  commis- 
sion we  remain  steadfast  in  our  Americanism. 
This  Is  a  great  country.  The  greatness  of  otir 
people  today  Indicates  the  greatness  we  can 
attain  In  the  future  If  we  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  and  our  eyes  straight  ahead  toward  the 
victory  that  Is  inevitable  and  the  harvest  It 
must  produce.  That  our  armed  forces  may 
achieve  the  heights  the  sooner  Is  cur  earnest 
desire.  That  this  accomplishment  may  come 
to  pass  with  a  minimum  of  suffering  Is  our 
hope.  We  are  all  united  toward  a  single  end. 
Our  thoughts  today  are  concerned  with 
the  responsibility  of  completing  the  terrific 
task  Immediately  ahead.  Wfe  rightly  Inter- 
rupt cur  worries  to  utter  an  earnest  jwayer 
for  the  well  being  of  our  comrades  In  the 
ranks,  their  officers  and  their  Commander  In 
Clxlef,  that  wisdom  may  guide  their  effort  and 
out  of  the  sacrifices  they  so  willingly  make, 
this  terrible  struggle  may  the  more  quickly 
end  in  the  ways  of  peace. 


Comptroller  Asks  Wholesale  Cuts  in 
United  States  Agencies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPJLS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  30,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

CoMmtOLLFH  Asks  Wholesale  Ctts  in  Vktw) 
States  Agencies — Usx  or  Bxjsh  Ax  or  Meat 
Cleaveh  Urged  bt  Warren 

Wholesale  amputation  of  Government 
agencies  with  a  bush  ax  or  a  meat  cleaver 
was  recommended  today  by  Comptroller 
General  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 

Testifying  before  a  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Subcommittee  In  favor  of  a  bill 
to  bring  all  Government  corporations  under 
the  financial  control  of  Congress,  Mr.  Warren 
said: 

"If  the  present  trend  of  creating  Govern- 
ment corporations  continues  or  Is  not  curbed, 
we  will  soon  have  a  government  by  Govern- 
ment corporations." 

one  hundred  and  one  government 
corporations 

Asserting  there  now  are  101  Government 
corporation.,  Mr.  Warren  said: 

"They  are  largely  Indf^ndent  of  congres- 
sional control  and  ifee  from  accountability 
to  the  Executive.  This  thing  we  call  gov- 
ernment has  reached  gargantuan  proportions 
and  Is  sprawled  all  over  the  lot. 

"It  has  become  greater  than  Congress,  Its 
creator,  and  at  times  arrogantly  snaps  Its 
fingers  In  the  face  of  Congress. 

"The  most  necessary  thing  I  krow  of  today 
along  governmental  lines  Is  a  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  It  should  be  done  scientifically. 

"But  once  the  decUlon  is  made,  then  a 
bush  ax  or  a  meat  cleaver  should  be  used." 

SEXS    TELPS    AND    SNARLS 

"The  only  way  to  reorganize  Is  to. reor- 
ganize," Mr.  Warren  said  with  emphasis.  It 
calls  for  great  courage.  Duplication  and 
overlapping  are  widely  prevalent.  Untold 
millions  coxild  be  saved  and  efficiency  created 
to  a  high  degree." 

"Of  course."  he  added,  "there  would  be  loud 
yelps  and  snarls— that  Is  always  true  when 
powers  are  curbed,  consolidations  made,  or 
appropriations  reduced  or  discontinued." 


San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1.1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  several 
newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Drew  Pearson  has  writ- 
ten three  important  articles  on  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  which  should  be 


read  widely.  However,  the  press  of  the 
Nation  has  seen  fit  to  suppress  the  last 
of  these  articles— one  telling  of  the  deal- 
ing by  American  banks  with  the  Nazis 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  I  am  informed  that 
this  article  was  suppressed  at  the  insist- 
ence of  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  and  the  Chase 
Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  freedom  of  the  pres.s 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  guaranteed 
under  the  Constitution  must  not  be 
trampled  upon  by  private  interests. 

The  statements  contained  in  these  ar- 
ticles, if  substantiated,  are  of  central 
importance  to  the  thinking  of  our  coun- 
try. Friendly  relations  between  the  great 
and  small  powers  Is  a  matter  of  concern 
to  all  of  us— our  future  is  involved.  It 
must  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  facts  in  our  press. 

The  articles  follow: 
The  Washington  Merit -Go-Round 
( By  Drew  Pearson ) 
(Wednesday,  AprU  25,  1945) 

San  Francisco. — Tlie  eyes  of  about  12.- 
OOO.Otib  servicemen  will  be  watchmg  the 
Conference  that  opens  here  today.  So  will 
their  mothers.  So  will  their  wives,  who 
wonder  whether  the  children  they  bear  In 
this  war  must  be  reared  to  fight  another.  So 
will  the  eyes  of  all  the  hungry,  weary  peo- 
ples of  war-torn  Europe,  still  hoping  with  a 
hope  that  flickers  but  never  quite  dies  that 
finally  we  can  construct  a  machinery  for  last- 
ing peace. 

And  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
seeds  of  the  next  war  wUl  be  nourished  cr 
rooted  up  at  San  Francisco.  The  events  hap- 
pening at  this  Conference,  In  Its  backstage 
lobbies,  and  In  the  chanceries  of  Europe  right 
now,  can  spell  the  difference  between  peace 
and  war  20  years  later. 

SEEDS   FOR    world    WAR   NO.    3    ALREADY    PLANTED 

Actually  the  seeds  have  already  been  plant- 
ed but  the  roots  are  not  deep  and  they  can 
be  torn  up. 

The  seeds  have  been  planted  by  groups  in 
England,  the  United  States  and  Russia  who 
already  have  begun  playing  the  type  of  pow- 
er politics  which  can  only  end  in  eventual 
war  between  the  two  strongest  nations 
emerging  from  the  present  conflict — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Already  certain  groups  Inside  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  BrlvLsh  Foreign  Office  have 
begun  Jockeying  to  build  up  Germany  after 
the  war  as  a  bulwark  against  Russia.  Al- 
ready United  Slates  admirals  have  focused 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world  on  the 
island  bases  we  are  taking  from  Japan,  so 
that  Russia  Is  becoming  suspicious  they  wlU 
be  aimed  against  her. 

So  no  matter  how  high  geared  and  beau- 
tifully perfected  the  machinery  for  peaee 
devised  at  San  Francisco.  It  cannot  sucamA 
unless  It  rests  on  a  foundation  of  good  will 
and  mutual  trust. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  argument  here  about 
8  votes  for  Russia,  6  votes  for  BrlUln,  and 
20  Indirect  Latln-Amcncan  vuc«»  lor  tne 
United  States.  But  the  real  fact  Is  that  the 
question  of  votes  becomes  pure  theory  If  one 
big  nation  doesn't  want  to  cooperate. 

If  the  tremendous  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  get  fidgety  and 
looking  for  something  to  do:  If  the  admlrmls 
and  generals  try  to  become  statesmen;  If 
the  State  Department  career  boys  begin  play- 
ing balance-of -power  politics,  then  all  the 
votes  and  all  the  peace  machinery  arranged 
at  San  Francisco  won't  help. 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  already  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  the  brass  bats  ixx  at  least  two 
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ccuntrlea.  plu«  certain  diploma ta.  are  getting 
nervous  trigger  flnijers 

Already  tbere  u  «  strong  suspicion  that 
Stalin  can't  control  bla  own  generals.  Al- 
ready there  u  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
Rooeevelt  couJd  not  control  his  admirals. 

"TEtJSmsHIP"  A  HOT  POTATO 

One  such  case  concerna  the  Pacific  Island 
b*«ea  taken  from  Japan.  For  more  than  2 
years,  the  late  President  argued  that  all  Is- 
lands Uken  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  held  by  us.  but  under  the 
United  Nations  trusteeship,  whereby  other 
nations  were  given  airplane  and  shipping 
privileges  en  these  islands — provided  they 
five  us  reciprocal  rights  on  their  Islands. 

At  Yalta  something  along  that  line  was 
»grewd  to  by  Roosevelt  personally.  And  when 
he  returned,  a  directive  to  that  effect  was 
sent  to  the  State.  War.  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, plus  the  Interior  Department,  which 
administers  insular  posaessions.  But  when 
the  represcnutlves  of  these  four  Depart- 
ments sat  down  to  work  out  the  details  for 
carrying  out  the  Presidents  directive,  two 
DepartmentB— the  Army  and  Navy— kicked 
over  the  traces.  The  third,  the  State  De- 
partment, went  along  reluctantly,  leaving 
oniy  the  Interior  Department  to  ot«y  the 
directive  wholeheartedly. 

Plnally,  Admiral  Ernest  King,  commander 
of  the  fleet,  took  things  Into  hia  own  hands 
and  made  a  public  statement  against  the 
Prfsldenfs  policy  regarding  Pacific  Islands. 
In  other  words,  he  went  over  the  head  of 
hu  Comm^tnder  In  Chief.  Although  thla  was 
•  most  serious  thing  to  do.  even  domestically. 
Its  international  repercussions  were  even 
more  serious. 

The  Russians,  whose  Intelligence  U  the 
best  In  the  world,  already  knew  that  Admlrnl 
Kmg  Is  the  man  who  has  wanted  to  build 
up  a  big  Navy  now  as  protection  against 
Russia  later.  They  also  know  that  Admiral 
KUig  has  opposed  Russia  coming  into  the 
war  against  Japan,  and  wants  the  United 
States  to  do  the  Job  ajone. 

The  Russians  also  know  that  a  certain 
number  of  professional  United  States  mili- 
tary and  naval  brass  hats  side  with  King. 
(ThU  Is  not  true  of  General  Marshall  or 
General  Elsenhower  and  the  more  responsible 
commanders  In  the  United  States  Army.) 

And  the  unfortunate  fact  Is  that  this 
probably  has  played  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  generals  who  are  needling  Stalin. 

KtTSSIAIC    HIST08T    MAT   KEPXAT 

Information  as  to  what  goes  on  Inside  Rus- 
sia la  always  difficult,  but  there  has  been 
Increasing  suspicion  of  late  that  Stalin  does 
not  control  his  own  generals.  This  is  what 
has  happened  repeatedly  In  Russian  hlstorv. 
When  the  generals  built  themselves  up  la 
wartime,  they  dominated  the  Czar. 

And  today,  the  men  who  once  were  strong 
In  the  Soviet  have  much  less  to  sav.  Ex- 
Fbrelgn  Minister  Bfolotov,  a  great  believer  In 
international  cooperation.  Is  now  complptely 
out  of  the  picture.  Foreign  Minister  Molotov 
has  less  authority. 

The  generals,  in  turn,  are  considered  re- 
•ponsible  for  the  previous  policy  of  having  a 
mesacnger-boy  Ambassador  whom  they  could 
easily  control  at  San  Francisco.  Also,  it  is 
strongly  suspected  that  they  Uispired  Stalins 
demands  that  the  United  States  Ninth  Arniy 
retire  from  the  Berlin  suburbs  on  AprU  13 
so  the  Red  Army  could  enter  first. 

Tragedy  is   that  some  United  States  war 
chiefs,  by  going  over  the  White  House  heads, 
are  strengthening   the   Red   general's  hand! 
The  Russians  are  a  suspicious  people   any- 
way.   They  have  been  mads  more  so  by  beln? 
«hut    up    by    us    in    the    diplomatic    closet^ 
When  we  ref\ise  to  recognilxe  a  nation  as  a 
member  of  international  society,  naturally 
that  nation  does  not  forget  the  rebuff  easllv. 
Apd  meanwhile,  the  State  Department,  tc- 
fether  with  the  old  Cliveden  set  In  England 
winch   want!^  to   b^eed   toth  England  and 
Russia   white,   have    ai:eady    quietly    gone 
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Ths  Russians  knew  in  advance,  for  instance, 
that  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  had  sold  the 
plans  for  Its  DC-4  to  Japan  for  $1,000,000  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor. 

And  they  have  been  especially  Interested 
In  the  War  Department's  survey  of  the  damags 
done  to  German  war  plants  by  United  SUtes 
planes,  a  survey  to  be  undertaken  by  a  group 
of  bankers  and  top  Insurance  executives.  In- 
cluding Henry  C,  Alexander,  vice  president 
of  J.  P.  Morgan;  Fred  Searles,  Jr.,  president 
of  several  j.  p.  Morgan  mine  companies; 
Franklin  DOller,  president  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Co.;  and  Robert  P.  Rus- 
sell, president  of  Stancfard  Gil  Development 
Co. 

Considering  the  manner  In  which  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey  collaborated  with 
Hitlers  cartels  even  after  the  war  broke 
in  Europe,  and  considering  how  the  J,  P. 
Morgan  branch  bank  In  Paris  collaborated 
with  the  Nazis  even  after  Pearl  Harbor,  you 
can't  blame  the  Russians  for  wondering 
whether  this  survey  actually  isn't  for  the 
purpxjse  of  getting  a  line  on  German  in- 
dustry and  building  It  up  after  the  war. 

AMEniCAN    INDTJSTBT    W.\NTS    IN 

Already,  the  State  Department  is  being 
bombarded  by  American  industrialists  who 
owned  factories  In  Germany  before  the  war 
and  want  to  get  back  to  start  operating 
them.  Among  the  leading  preseure  boys  Is 
Graeme  Howard,  vice  president  of  General 
Motors  in  charge  of  operations  In  Europe 
(and  Germany).  Howard  helped  organize 
Franco's  truck  transport  service  during  the 
Spanish  Civil  War.  has  a  personal  interest 
In  the  Opel  Auto  Works  in  Germany,  and 
has  been  busy  as  a  hound  dog  around  the 
State  Department  wanting  to  get  back  to 
Germany. 

Naturally  they  can't  have  a  hard  peace  If 
they  are  to  build  up  Germany,  so  they  don't 
want  German  factories  and  machine  tools 
carted  off  to  Russia. 

Another  factor  making  the  Russians  sus- 
picious Is  the  British  demand  that  food 
which  the  Russian  Army  finds  in  Germany 
be  used  to  feed  the  German  people  rather 
than  to  feed  starving  Poles  and  Russian  slave 
laborers.  Shortly  before  he  left  London, 
both  Foreign  Minister  Eden  and  Sir  James 
Grlgg.  British  War  Minister,  took  the  po- 
sition, in  secret  talks  with  United  States 
officials,  that  food  found  in  Germany  mtist 
be  used  to  feed  the  German,  not  Polish  and 
Russian  civilians.  The  British  argtunent  Is 
that  if  German  food  Is  diverted  to  the  Poles 
and  Russians,  the  Allies  will  have  to  Im- 
port more  to  feed  the  Germans. 

StISPBCT  O.   S.   B. 

Finally,  the  Russians  are  probably  most 
suspicious  of  the  mysterious  United  States 
espionage  organization  called  O.  S.  S.  The 
O.  S.  S.  or  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  has, 
strangely,  distributed  some  of  the  most 
powerful  bankers'  representatives  In  the 
United  States  of  America  at  key  poinU 
where  they  can  Influence  United  States  policy 
In  occupied  Germany. 

The  roster  of  O.  S.  S.  men  who  have  been 
or  are  operating  in  Etu-ope  reads  like  a  blue- 
stocking list  of  the  first  60  famUles.  It 
Includes:  Paul  Mellon,  son  of  Andrew  Mellon; 
Jimlus  and  Henry  Morgan  of  the  house  of 
Morgan:  Alfred  du  Pont:  Lester  Armour  of 
the  Chicago  Armours:  Goidon  Auchlncloss: 
John  Auchmcloss;  Warwick  Potter;  Harold 
Coolidge;  William  Van  Allen  of  the  Astor 
famUy;  and  Allan  Dulles,  attorney  for  vari- 
ous international  bankers  with  prevlotis 
connections  in  Germany. 

Some  of  these  may  not  deserve  the  stis- 
plclon  focused  upon  them.  But  others  more 
than  make  up  for  It.  And  anyone  listening 
for  30  minutes  to  their  conversation  about 
the  next  war  and  building  up  Germany  as  a 
partner  In  that  war,  can  understand  why 
the  Rufisiana  wrongly  accused  us  of  a  deal 
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to  permit  the  American  Army  to  enter  Berlin 
first. 

This  is  the  kind  of  underlying  suspicion 
which  mtist  he  killed  immediately  and  per- 
manently If  the  machinery  of  San  Francisco 
is  to  bring  about  permanent  peace. 

The  Washington  Merht-Go-Rotind 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

(Friday,  April  27,  1945) 

San  Francisco. — When  the  American  Army 

swept  Into  Germany  It  was  fortunate  enough 

to  capture  an  Interesting  figure  in  Dr.  H.  J. 

Caesar,  the  counterpart  of  our  Alien  Property 

Custodian  who  had  charge  of  all  American 

banks  and  alien  property  seized  in  France. 

Dr.  Caesar  was  cross-examined  at  length. 
Prom  him  came  highly  enlightening  and 
hitherto  secret  Information  about  the  man- 
ner In  which  certain  British  and  American 
branch  banks  in  Paris  collaborated  with  the 
Germans  after  the  fall  of  France.  His  testi- 
mony high-lights  the  main  issue  underlying 
the  problem  of  future  peace — namely,  wheth- 
er, despite  all  the  plans  worked  dbt  at  San 
Francisco,  certain  Allied  business  firms  to- 
gether with  their  friends  In  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Army,  and  the  British  Foreign 
Office  are  going  to  maneuver  behind  the 
scenes  to  strengthen  Germany  once  again  as 
a  bulwark  against  Russia. 

This  largely  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ticklish 
Polish  question.  Russia  wants  a  Poland 
which  will  cooperate  with  her  and  be  a  buf- 
fer against  another  German  invasion.  If 
there  were  no  fear  of  future  Germany,  there 
misjht  be  leas  insistence  on  a  puppet  Poland. 
Ex-Justlce  Jimmy  Byrnes  descrifted  this 
graphically  to  Senators  upon  his  return  from 
Yalta.  Telling  how  Stalin  got  excited  on  the 
question  of  Poland.  Byrnes  quoted  Stalin  as 
saying:  "You  speak  of  English  honor.  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  and  yovir  desire  to  protect  the 
safety  of  Russia.  But  twice  in  25  years  Ger- 
man armies  have  marched  across  Poland  to 
attack  Russia.  If  that  happens  again  will  the 
English  armies  come  to  our  defense?" 

Before  Poland  was  Invaded  last  time  It 
will  be  remembered  that  British  business 
intereste  were  quite  willing,  even  apparently 
anxious,  to  have  the  Sudetenland  taken  away 
from  Czechoslovakia.  President  Benes  com- 
plained blturly  regarding  Lord  Runclman's 
attitude  on  this,  but  the  British  appeasers' 
policy  was  to  strengthen  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  Russia's  friend  and  bviffer  ally, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Finally,  it  was  American  and  British  banks 
which  poured  money  into  Germany  for  years 
tefcre  the  war  and  then  maneuvered  to  have 
reparations  and  war  debts  canceled  in  order 
to  protect  their  own  loans.  The  Chase 
National  Bank  was  dne  of  the  worst  offenders. 
That  Is  why  a  lot  of  people  In  Washington. 
Moscow,  and  the  world  at  large  are  watching 
to  see  whether  history  will  repeat.  That  is 
why  the  evidence  unearthed  from  the  secret 
files  of  German  Allen  Property  Custodian 
Caesar  is  so  significant.  It  Indicates  that 
even  during  the  present  war,  the  Paris 
branches  of  Chase  ajnd  J.  P.  Morgan  were 
quite  willing  and  anxious  to  do  business  with 
the  Germans— though  British  banks  were 
more  so. 

Dr.  Caesar  testified  that  "the  protection 
afforded  to  Chase  was  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  been  active  on  behalf  of  Germany 
before  the  war  In  such  matters  as  the  German 
"stand  still"  credit  negotiations. 

"The  British  banks."  he  said,  "were  even 
more  preferred  by  the  Germans  than  the 
branches  of  Chase  and  Morgans.  The  Ger- 
man occupying  uthoritles  decreed  that 
British  and  Canadian  banks  In  the  occupied 
zone  of  Prance  'shall  no  longer  be  considered 
as  enemy  banks.'  These  branches  provided 
lon?-term  credits  to  assist  the  German  wrr 
machine.    They  supplied  the  Germans  with 


general  economic  Information  obtained 
through  their  offices  In  unoccupied  Prance, 
and  they  were  particularly  useful  as  deposi- 
tories to  the  German  authorities." 

But  especially  significant  were  some  of  the 
letters  found  in  Dr.  Caesar's  files.  Ore  indi- 
cated that  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.  had  gone  out 
of  Its  way  to  curry  favor  with  the  Nazis  by 
showing  that  the  Morgans  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Jews.  One  memo  sent  to  German 
Banking  Czar  Caesar  by  Mr.  Lecestre.  a  high 
official  of  the  Morgan  firm  read:  "On  the 
attached  sheet  there  is  represented  some  In- 
formation relative  to  the  predecessors  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Morgan,  actual  head  of  J.  P.  Morgan  Sc 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Following  the  tradition 
of  his  father.  Mr.  Morgan  never  admitted 
Jews  as  associates  of  fellow  workers. 

"The  Morgan  House  has  been  frequently 
found  In  its  btisiness  In  opposition  to  the 
great  Jewish  banking  houses  In  the  United 
States,  such  as  Kuhn.  Loeb  St  Co.  As  to  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  Paris,  the  personnel,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  bank  In  1868,  has  never 
included  a  Jew." 

The  memo  is  dated  Januso^  15,  1943.  more 
than  a  year  after  Germany  declared  war  on 
the  United  States.  Another  memo  found  in 
the  files  of  the  German  Alien  Property  Cus- 
tCKllan,  dated  May  6,  1941,  is  signed  by  Ber- 
enberg-Gosler,  Paris  representative  of  the 
Relchskredltgesselschaft.  It  reads  In  part: 
"Subject:  Morgan  A  Cie. 

"During  a  dinner  to  which  I  was  Invited  by 
the  French  partner  of  this  firm,  Mr.  Pesson- 
Dldlon,  Mr.  P.  D.  again  spoke  Indignantly 
about  the  clique  In  America  which  continu- 
ally attempts  to  draw  the  United  States  Into 
an  unjustifiable  as  well  as  ridiculous  war.  He 
told  me  that  I  would  know  from  my  stay  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  views  of  the  part- 
ners of  his  firm  and  also  how  they  hate  Roose- 
velt— that  Roosevelt  Is  driving  America  to- 
ward a  catastrophe  by  his  economic  and  for- 
eign policies.  The  development  over  the  last 
30  years  represents  a  policy  of  racial  favor- 
Itisjn.  insofar  as  the  old  established  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Swedish,  and  German  element  had  to 
relinquish  Its  power  to  the  Polish,  Czech,  and 
Jewish  elements  which  Immigrated  since  1900. 
For  the  New  York  and  Boston  circles  this  de- 
velopment is  terrible.  He  hopes  that  one  of 
these  days  the  increased  immigration  of  Jews 
wUl  unleash  such  anti-Semitism  that  a  sud- 
den turn-about  will  follow.  Mr.  P.  D.  com- 
pares Roosevelt  with  Leon  Blum  and  his  ac- 
tions with  the  blessing  of  the  Front  Popu- 
lalre.  for  which  France  paid  dearly. 

"Hs  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Inter- 
Eurcpean  and  particularly  the  intercontl-' 
nental  business  will,  after  settlement  of  the 
present  German-British  conflict,  take  such  an 
upswing  that  his  firm  will  be  hi  a  position  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  developments 
through  the  granting  of  reparation  credits. 

"With  respect  to  England,  Mr.  P.  D.  hopes 
that  the  Conservative  Party  under  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  and  Lord  Londonderry  will  get  the 
upper  hand  over  the  Churchill  cUque  one  of 
these  days,  and  that  the  worse  may  still  be 
avoided  for  England.  The  principal  culprit 
in  this  war  Is  Roosevelt,  who  by  vague  prom- 
ises instigated  by  the  criminal  clique  sur- 
rounding him,  had  driven  England  as  well  as 
Prance  into  this  war,  against  their  will. 

"These  remarks  were  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
P.  D.  privately,  since  in  the  States  the  Mor- 
gans are  very  friendly  toward  a  firm  for  which 
I  worked,  namely  Kidder,  Peabody  and  Co., 
and  they  also  know  one  of  my  distant  rela- 
tives In  Boston.  Mr.  P.  D.'s  remarks  may  well 
be  taxen  to  reflect  the.  opinion  of  this  Inter- 
national Aryan  banking  firm." 

This  is  one  sample  of  the  big  business  ma- 
neuvering which  went  on  behind  the  scenes 
during  and  before  this  war,  and  which  can 
lay  the  seeds  for  World  War  No.  3.  Unless 
stamped  out  it  may  undo  all  the  peace  ma- 
chinery to  be  erected  at  San  Francisco. 
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HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  wist  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  May  1, 1945 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  pursu- 
ance of  permission  duly  granted.  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting in  the  Recoed  a  war  hymn  en- 
titled "God  Sustain  Our  Arms  Today." 
which  was  composed  by  Col.  Julian  Q. 
Heame,  Jr.,  of  Wheeling,  who  is  An  emi- 
nent member  of  a  distincuished  We?t 
Virginia  family.  Colonel  Heame  Is  at 
present  commanding  the  Twenty-fourth 
Infantry  Regiment  in  the  Pacific  area. 
The  hymn  is  as  follows: 

GOD  StrSTAIN  OtTR   ARMS  TODAY 

(The  war  hymn  of  the  United  Nations) 

(Words  and  music  by  Col.  Julian  O. 
Hearne,  Jr.) 

God  sustain  our  arms  today: 

Bless  our  country's  cause  we  pray; 

Bless  our  boys  where'er  they  go. 

In  the  Tropics  and  In  snow. 

Grant  them  courage,  strength,  and  skill; 

May  they  ever  serve  Thy  wUl. 

God  sustain  our  arms  today. 

And  bring  a  righteous  peace,  we  pray. 


A  National  Necessity 
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HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1,1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  Irom  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  1.  1945: 

A  NATIONAL  NECESSITT 

Our  future  foreign  policy  will  be  deter- 
mined in  no  small  measure  by  the  fate  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  60  on  which  debate 
will  begin  today.  That  resolution  proposes 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  abolition  of 
the  two-thirds  rule  In  the  making  of  treaties. 
In  a  prellmiary  speech  to  the  House  yester- 
day. Congressman  Mouiow  rightly  said  that 
"the  Seventy-ninth  Ccngress  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pass  Judgment  on  any  issue  of 
greater  significance.     •     •     •" 

In  one  respsct  it  is  unfortunate  that  this 
historic  debate  is  overshadowed  by  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  war  In  Europe  and  the 
United  Nations  Conference.  Nevertheless.  It 
comes  at  an  appropriate  moment.  For  the 
unfinished  business  to  which  our  troops  are 
attending  in  Germany  and  our  sutesmen  In 
San  Francisco  may  never  be  appropriately 
finished  unless  Congress  does  its  duty  by  vot- 
ing to  abolish  minority  control  over  Ueaty- 
making. 

John  Quincy  Adams  once  said  that  the 
Constitution  was  "extorted  from  the  grind- 
ing necessity  of  a  reluctant  nation."  To 
this  Mr.  MiEHOw  added  that  "the  grinding 
necessity  of  a  world  In  chaos  is  demanding 
the  proposed  amendment."  The  makinc  of  a 
lasting  peace  is  uppermost  in  vlrtuaUy  every 
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mind.  The  means  through  which  p>eace  can 
b«  matU  la  the  treaty  power.  To  leave  that 
power  in  the  control  or  33  men.  a  minority 
of  the  Senate  and  a  small  fraction  of  the 
entire  Confess,  would  be.  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  bid  for  national  suicide. 

The  hearings  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  brought  out  the  fact  that  what- 
ever reason  existed  for  adoption  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  In  the  first  place  has  long  since 
duappeared.  Dr.  Charles  Warren,  historian 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "you  will  search  In  vain  to 
find  any  p>olltlcal  theory  on  which  that  two- 
thirds  clause  was  founded."  It  represented 
only  an  arrantrement  of  convenience  because 
the  Southern  States  feared  Iocs  of  their  navi- 
gation rlghu  on  the  Mississippi,  then  con- 
trolled by  Spain,  and  the  New  England  States 
feared  encroachment  ui>on  their  fishery 
rights.  At  one  time  the  convention  adopted 
without  dissent  a  resolution  by  Madison  to 
exclude  treaties  of  peace  from  the  operation 
of  the  two-thirds  rule.  The  final  agreement 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  validation  of 
all  treaties  represented  a  deviation  from 
•ound  principle  for  the  sake  of  minimizing 
opposition  to  the  national  charter. 

Now  the  tragic  aftermath  of  that  compro- 
mise must  be  dealt  with.  Treaty-making 
has  become  as  vital  to  stability  and  peace  In 
our  world  as  was  national  legislation  In  those 
days  to  the  interests  of  the  liberated  States. 
We  must  not  withhold  from  the  majority 
elected  to  shape  our  national  policies  control 
over  our  relations  to  the  world  of  which  we 
are  a  part  Of  course,  the  matter  will  not  be 
determined  In  the  House.  The  real  fight  will 
come  In  the  Senate.  But  If  the  House  adds 
an  overwhelming  demand  for  democratlza- 
iioD  of  our  foreign  policy  to  demands  already 
coming  from  the  people,  we  siispect  that  sen- 
atorial resistance  to  this  Imperative  change 
will  begin  to  crack. 
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Picific  Bases  Declared  ViUl  to  Ucited 
States  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICniGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Monday.  April  30.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  David  Lawrence  from 
the  Washington  Star: 

Pacific    B.\s«s    Dtclarid    Vftal    to    Unitxd 
Statxs   Sicctutt — Russian   and    Ameeican 
Dtmands  roa  TxaarrOans  Compa&ed 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Is  the  security  of  the  United  States  any 
less  Important  to  the  American  p«)ple  than 
the  seciirlty  of  Russia  Is  to  the  Russian 
penple? 

One  would  think  that  question  was  easily 
answered,  and  yet  there  are  in  the  Govern- 
ment here  persons  who  argue  that  Russia 
may  annex  almost  a  third  of  the  territory  of 
Pcland.  an  ally,  but  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  tiny  area 
of  ground  from  the  enemy  less  than  30  miles 
square  for  future  strategic  bases  In  the 
Pacific. 

It  seems  that  what  Russia  got  out  of  the 
Yalta  Conference  by  way  of  additional  terri- 
tory is  not  a  violation  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter or.  If  It  Is.  it  doesn't  matter,  but  the 
moment  spokesmen  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
cf  the  United  States  ask  for  possession  of 
Xwo  Jima  and  the  Boniu  Islands,  as  well  as 


the  Islands  formerly 
of  the  Equator,  they  are 
to  violate   the   Atlantic 
forbidding  "territorial 
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Just  why  It  Is  all 
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This  correspondent  d 
of  the  Yalta  settlemeni 
made  by  the  late 
the  British  and  Russia^ 
the  United  States 
bound  by  It.     By  that 
third  of  Poland  was  to 
and  the  so-called  Curzdn 
defended  by  Its  supporti 
Russia  the  security  sh< 
of  the  settlement  were 
degree    disturbed    by 
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SU^PRISINGl  MATTCa 

It  Is  surprising  that 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  March  24.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  poem  by  Frank  Carl  Smith: 

THE   QUESTION 

(By  Frank  Carl  Smith) 
(Dedicated  to  peace  with  Justice) 

Is  this  a  fight  to  free  man's  mind 

From  tyranny  and  sham — 
To  revive  the  hopes  of  human  kind 

For  a  b^ter  future  plan? 

Wliat  good  are  battles  fought,  the'  vlctcry 
won. 

If  seething  hates  more  power  brew. 
And  in  the  years  to  come 

Revive  the  lust  for  greed  anew? 

Are  humans  to  be  but  shells  of  men. 

Of  starving,  roaming,  homeless  tribes? 
Is  right  o'er  might  soon  to  begin 

Bringing  hope  that  man  survives? 

Can  man  afford  so  much  wealth  destroy? 

Win  debt  piled  on  cities  lain  In  ashes  deep 
Build  a  better  tomorrow,  that  we  might 
employ 

Our  God-given  skills  and  society  keep? 

How  long  will  man  stand  silent 

And  soe  his  brothers  maimed. 
And  all  his  earthly  wares  are  spent 

With  countless  millions  dead — unnamed? 

Who  are  these  guardians  of  death. 

Whose  fancy  words  betray 
The  cause  of  human  freedom 

And  thoughtless  masses  sway? 

Will  man  e'er  learn  to  live 

In  tolerance,  and  number  quarrels  few. 
And.  thus.  In  living,  learn  to  give, 

That  men  be  brethren,  shall  come  true? 

How  can  we  let  our  future  rest, 

V/hen  blood-stained  hands  of  every  race 

Revive  the  force  that  we  suppress 
And  bring  our  triumph  to  disgrace? 

Must  we  underwrite  the  spoils  of  war? 

Will  our  conscience  then  be  free — 
Knowing  that  all  men  of  truth  deplore 

Vengeance  to  honor  In  victory? 

Is  human  greed  so  strong,  and  mind  so  frail. 
That  peace  with  Justice  cannot  reign? 

Does  not  the  victor's  fruits  entail 
His  own  past  be  searched  again? 

If  we  allow  a  lust  for  power 

As  empire's  tribute  to  the  ages  carve, 

V/e  betray  cur  God  this  very  hour, 
For  hate  will  thrive  jfnd  liberty  starve. 
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Malice  Tovard  None 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DiNGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1. 1945 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  Interesting  and  timely 
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editorial  comment  from  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  of  April  22,  1945.  I 
commend  it  to  you  because  it  reflects  the 
broad  tolerance  and  generosity  of  one  of 
the  finest  citizens  in  America.  It  Is  at 
the  same  time  a  tribute  to  James  A. 
Farley. 

MAUCE  TOWARD  NONE 

President  Truman,  in  his  speech  to  the 
armed  forces,  chose  a  famous  paragraph  from 
Lincoln's  second  Inaugural  address  "to  indi- 
cate my  sentiments,  and  to  describe  my  hope 
for  tlie  future"— 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for 
all-  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
xis  to  see  the  right,  let  us  sUive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  our  Nation's 
wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphana— to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves, and  with  all  nations." 

It  is  both  heartening  and  significant  that 
the  new  President  has  turned  to  the  example 
of  Lincoln.  "To  bind  up  our  Nation's 
wounds'*  has  more  than  war  meaning.  War 
is  the  greatest  of  unifying  forces,  but  peace 
lies  ahead.  Interests  that  were  divergent  be- 
fore the  war  must  be  helped  to  find  common 
ground.  Lincoln's  achievements  as  a  politi- 
cian of  highest  type,  a  master  of  compromise, 
show  the  way. 

James  A.  Farley,  in  a  notable  Lincoln  Day 

address,  said: 

"I  do  not  know  that  Lincoln's  principal 
significance  Is  as  a  politician,  but  that  was 
certainly  one  of  his  great  contributions,  and 
It  is  worth  thinking  about  a  lltUe  in  these 

times.  ^    ^  ,.        **..» 

'It  is  not  easy  for  us  today  to  believe  tnat 
Lincoln  was  pictured  in  his  lifetime  as  a 
weak  man.  It  was  said  that  he  did  not  fol- 
low a  clear  line  of  policy;  that  he  wavered, 
and  that  he  was  dominated  by  stronger  men 

around  him.     •     •     •  ,   ,     ^       ,1., 

"Being  a  first-class  political  leader,  Lin- 
coln had  the  wisdom  to  call  In  and  consult 
all  sorts  and  kmds  of  men.    Again,  with  fine 
political  Instinct,  he  frequently  allowed  his 
visitors    to    believe    that    they    were    really 
initiating  the  policy  of  the  country. 
Only  later,  as  the  whole  truth  comes  out.  have 
we  discovered  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln  who 
made    the   policy,    though    he   was   humble 
enough  and  adroit  enough  to  allow  lesser  men 
to  believe  that  they  were  running  the  Gov- 
ernment. ^  -  .  . 
"Somewhat  the  same  thing  was  true  of  hU 
alleged  Indecision.    We  know  today  that  he 
was  constantly  calculating  the  political  sup- 
port  needed   to  bring  the   Union  together. 
He  was  constantly  trying  to  bridge  the  wide 
gap  between  aU  sorts  of  groups.    Each  one 
of  these  groups  thought  they  had  the  me^thod 
of  saving  the  country;  yet  Mr.  Lincoln  knew 
that  if  the  country  was  to  be  saved,  he  needed 
to  get  them  all  working  together." 

Despite  his  strong  antlslavery  feeling.  Lin- 
coln, m  his  1850  campaign,  "was  carefvU  to 
emphasize  those  elements  which  would  hold 
the  country  together,  rather  than  those  which 
would  split  it  in. two,"  Mr.  Farley  said.  M 
Lincoln  had  not  had  to  wait  until  March 
1861  to  take  office,  he  believes  the  war  might 
have  been  avoided.  In  the  months  between 
Uncoln's  election  and  inauguration,  the 
extremists  had  their  way  over  the  moderates 
who.  on  both  sides,  probably  were  In  the  ma- 
jority. Lincoln  had  no  chance  to  use  po- 
litical methods  for  a  solution. 

"Perhaps  we— all  of  us— will  be  a  litUe 
more  humble  and  a  little  better  advised  if  we 
take  the  lesson  to  ourselves,"  Mr.  Farley  con- 
tinued. "Bitter  feelings  are  not  unknown  in 
politics  today.  We  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
the  CivU  War  to  find  people  who  feel  strongly 
about  national  affairs.  Indulge  In  personaU- 
tles  and  very  sincerely  believe  evU  of  men 
without  reason.  •  •  '  All  of  us  In  tlm« 
may  learn  to  feel  thet  the  men  who  are  Uy- 


ing  for  a  common  agreAment  are  usually  safer 
guides  than  the  men  who  are  trying  to  make 
divisions  and  stir  up  hostility." 

As  true  now  as  in  Lincoln's  time  Is  his  doc- 
trine "that  democracy  would  be  impoasibl* 
If  nobody  ever  agreed,"  Mr.  Farley  said. 

"Consequently  I  know  that  if  issues  are  not 
discussed  on  their  merits,  but  on  personality; 
if  any  political  group  tries  to  stir  up  hatred, 
and,  of  course,  thereby  provokes  hatred  on 
the  other  side,  or  if  resort  Is  iiaa  to  the  tactics 
of  abuse.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for 
these  groups  ever  to  agree  again." 

Although,  as  Mr.  Farley  added,  "even  in 
otir  wildest  political  conflicts  today  we  do 
usuaUy  remember  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view," 
there  have  been  many  times  in  the  recent 
past  when  some  have  at  least  come  close  to 
forgetting.  As  we  face  the  difficult  adjust- 
ment to  peace,  all  groups  and  interests  can 
best  serve  their  cotmtry  by  proceeding  "with 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 


Secretary  of  State  Stettinius'  Address  at 
San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  lesve  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  submi'.  herewith  the  ad- 
dress of  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R. 
Stettinius,  Jr..  at  the  second  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  at  San  Francisco: 

Fellow  Delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization, 
3  years  ago  the  forces  of  tyranny  and  aggres- 
sion seemed  on  the  very  point  of  conquer- 
ing the  world.  Today,  on  every  front,  they 
are  face  to  fact  with  defeat — utter  and  com- 
plete defeat. 

It  has  taken  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice 
to  bring  us  to  this  moment.  But  the  doom 
of  the  aggressor  nations  was  sealed  long  ago. 
It  was  sealed  In  Washington  on  January  1, 
1942,  when  the  United  Rations  Declaration 
was  signed.  • 

Our  enemies  could  conquer  only  by  Weping 
us  divided.  Instead  we  confronted  them  with 
a  free  and  voluntary  association  of  nations 
united  in  purpose  and  without  equal  in  hu- 
man and  material  resources.  This  unity 
neither  force  nor  subterfuge  has  broken. 
Against  the  common  will  and  the  common 
strength  of  the  United  Nations,  our  enemies 
have  hurled  their  propaganda  and  their 
armed  might  in  vain. 

For  centuries  to  come,  men  will  point  to 
the  United  Nations  as  history's  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  what  miracles  can  be  accom- 
plished by  nations  Joined  together  in  a  right- 
eous cause.  It  is  a  unity  achieved  In  spite 
of  differences  of  language  and  custom,  of  cul- 
tural tradition,  and  of  economic  structure. 
It  Is  a  unity  which  proves  that  no  differences 
of  race,  color,  creed,  history,  or  geography 
can  divide  peoples  united  in  a  higher  com- 
munity of  interest  and  purpose. 

Our  first  objective  has  been  the  defeat  of 
our  enemies.  But  from  the  beginning  the 
United  Nations  have  pursued  another  objec- 
tive—one  which  Is  equally  necessary  to  each 
one  of  us.  It  Is  the  objective  which  gives 
ultimate  meaning  to  aU  the  sacrifice  and 
suffering  of  these  tragic  years.  We  are  united 
not  only  for  survival,  not  only  for  mlllUry 
victory     We   are   imlted   above   all   in   the 


necessity  to  assure  a  Just  and  an  enduring 
peace  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
work  together  to  achieve  at  last  freedom  from 
fear  and  from  want. 

We  have  made  a  better  beginning  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  this  purpose  than  nations 
have  ever  made  before. 

For  this  purpKJse  the  responsible  leaders  of 
our  nations  and  their  representatives  have 
met  in  Moscow  and  in  Teheran,  in  Cah-o,  in 
Quebec,  at  Dvunbarlon  Oa^,  and  in  the 
Crimea. 

Because  of  our  common  understanding  , 
that  economic  security  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  security  from  war.  United  Nations  con- 
ferences were  held  in  Atlantic  City.  Hot 
Springs,  and  Bretton  Woods  on  cooperative 
measures  for  relief,  to  meet  common  prob- 
lems in  food  and  agriculture  and  to  prepare 
the  financial  basis  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion and  an  expanding  world  economy  in  th« 
poet-war  world. 

At  Mexico  City  the  Inter-American  Con- 
ference on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace 
strengthened  the  ties  between  the  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  prepared 
the  way  for  a  close  Integration  of  the  inter- 
American  system  with  the  world  organiza- 
tion. 

Yes;  the  United  Nations  have  long  been  at 
work  together  on  many  preparations  re- 
quired in  building  the  structure  of  lasting 
peace. 

Here  at  San  Francisco  we  have  come  to  the 
decisive  point  in  these  preparations.  The 
purpose  of  this  Conference  Is  to  prepare  the 
charter  of  an  International  organization  to 
maintain  peace  "with  Justice  in  a  free  world 
of  free  men. 

I  believe  that  It  was  a  wise.  Indeed  a  neces- 
sary, decision  to  limit  the  work  of  this  Con- 
ference to  that  great  task. 

It  was  a  wise  decision  because  writing  the 
constitution  of  a  world  organization  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  future  Is  a  task  wholly 
separate  from  the  punishment  of  the  inter- 
national gangsters  who  started  this  war. 

It  was  a  necessary  decision  because  estab- 
lishment of  the  world  organization  must  be 
kept  above  and  apart  from  the  peace  settle- 
ments if  the  organization  is  to  be  able  to  deal 
freely  and  Justly  with  future  threats  to  the 
peace  that  may  arise  from  any  cause,  includ- 
ing these  settlements. 

Pieparation  of  the  charter  of  the  world 
organization  should  not,  therefore,  be  en- 
tangled with  the  many  and  complex  politi- 
cal and  economic  issues  involved  in  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  Japan.  And  the  immi- 
nent collapse  of  organized  German  resistance 
makes  It  all  the  more  important  that  the 
world  organization  be  established  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

To  deal  with  these  other  Issues  there  wlU 
have  to  be  many  other  conferences  and  many 
other  decisions,  both  national  and  Interna- 
tional.   We  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Success  at  this  Conference  will  not  of  Itself 
assure  enduring  peace.  The  whole  structure 
wlU  take  years  to  build.  But  without  agree- 
ment on  a  charter  of  the  world  organ!i»tion, 
the  structure  of  peace  cannot  be  built  at  all. 
A  house  cannot  be  built  without  a  plan  or 
without  a  foundation.  Here  at  San  Fian- 
clsco  the  United  Nations  must  draw  the  plan 
and  lay  the  foundation. 

Upon  thU  foundation  and  in  accordance 
with  this  plan  the  framework  of  the  structure 
will  be  erected  when  the  United  Nations  have 
ratified  the  charter  by  their  respective  con- 
stitutional processes  and  brought  the  world 
organization  into  being.  It  U  only  around 
this  framework  that  we  can  complete  the 
structure  of  peace  vrtth  aU  the  other  agr ;  ?- 
ments  on  poUtical.  economic,  and  social 
problems  which  we  must  reach  together. 

At  this  Conference  we  have,  therefore,  un- 
dertaken a  responsibility  on  ^Wch  all  e^ 
deoends  We  have  undertaken  to  draw  up 
?hrch^ter  Of  an  international  o;g«ni>^t.on 
strong  enough  to  prevent  war  and  flexible 
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to  allow  for  peactfxil  deTelopment  and 
chanta. 

The  outlines  of  such  a  ch&ncr  are  con- 
talnwl  In  the  proposals  formulated  at  Dum- 
butoo  Ocks  lact  faU  by  the  repreeentatives 
0(  Um  BqiObUe  of  China,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
aoctollt  mpubllcs.  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
tha  Unltad  States  of  America. 

Thaaa  propoaals  vera  formulated  after 
yean  of  preUmlnary  study.  They  wpraaeiit 
tn  tlMlr  aaaentlala  tha  Iilgbeat  conuncn  de- 
af ttaoucht  among  the  four  epcn- 
toos.  Tb«y  are  betng  prearatcd  to 
aa  aftedlng  tlia  baste  of  the 
charter  of  aa  lataraaUonal  ovganlzatton. 

Tba  propoaala  vara  atibmttted  months  e^o 
to  tba  most  searchlns  examination  by  the 
Oovemmenu  and  peoplea  of  all  the  United 
Nations.  Plrce  then  many  constructive  eug- 
gaaUou  have  teen  made  toward  their  Im- 
provaacnt.  Sjme  of  these  auggestlocs — and 
oCbars  which  may  emerg;  from  our  dlscus- 
skma  here — will  undoubtedly  be  rtflrcted  In 
the  final  draft  of  the  charter.  And  the  char- 
ter Itself  should  be  open  to  whatever  later 
amendment  experience  may  d.ctate  aa  wlae. 

We  must  always  bear  In  mind,  however, 
that  there  are  at  least  two  conditions  eaaen- 
Ual  to  the  establishment  of  a  world  organl- 
latton  which  can  successfully  maintain  peace. 

One  of  these  conditions  U  that  those  peace- 
loving  nations  which  have  the  military  and 
industrial  strength  required  to  prevent  or 
suppress  aggression  mvist  agree  &nd  act  to- 
gether ag&lnst  asgreasion.  If  they  do  not 
agree  ar.d  act  togatbar.  aggression  cannot  be 
prevented  or  suppraaad  without  a  major  war. 
Tbls  fact  has  certainly  been  spoiled  out  by 
our  axperlence  in  this  war. 

That  la  why  the  first  step  toward  establish- 
ment of  the  world  organization  was  to  pre- 
pare proposals  on  which  the  nations  sponsor- 
ing this  Conference  could  agree.  Tliat  is 
why.  in  the  structiue  and  powers  of  the  se- 
curity council  of  the  world  organization  pro- 
posed In  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  provision 
aras  made  for  this  essential  agreement  and 
unit  of  action  by  the  major  nations.  With- 
out this  we  cannot  hcpe  to  build  a  world  or- 
ganization which  will  provide  security  to  all 
nations,  large  and  small.  Without  this  we 
cannot  hope  to  develop  enduring  Institutions 
In  which  all  free  nations  may  participate 
on  a  baals  of  sovereign  equality  and  In  which 
justice  and  respect  for  law  will  apply  to  the 
powerful  as  well  as  to  the  weak. 

The  second  essential  condition  of  success 
in  our  endeavor  Is  the  voluntary  cooperation 
of  all  peaceful  nations,  large  and  small,  act- 
ing with  full  refpsct  for  the  equal  sovereignty 
of  each,  to  promote  Justice  among  nations, 
to  foster  respect  for  basic  htiman  rights,  and 
to  solve  those  common  problems  up>on  which 
the  security  and  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  their  peoples  so  largely  depend. 
There  can  be  no  end  to  the  tyranny  of  fear 
and  want  unless  the  proposed  world  crganl- 
lation  commends  the  allegiance  of  both  the 
mind  and  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

The  International  Court,  the  Assembly. 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
its  related  agencies  are  the  Institutions  pro- 
poeed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  which  would  hare 
the  major  responsibility  In  these  fields. 
They  are  of  the  utmost  Importance.  Wide- 
spread economic  Insecurity  and  poverty. 
Ignorance  and  oppression,  breed  conflict  and 
give  aggressors  their  chance.  Measvires  for 
aecurlty  against  aggression,  no  matter  how 
affectively  contrived,  will  not  alone  provide 
the  assurance  of  lasting  peace.  We  have 
also  to  work  effectively  In  close  cooperation 
together  toward  rising  standards  of  Uvlrg 
and  greater  freedom  and  opportunity  for  all 
peoples,  of  every  race  and  creed  and  color. 

la  the  p>repAratlons  for  this  conference  we 
have  sought  from  the  beginning  to  build  with 
vision  and  with  Justice,  but  to  build  always 
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It  Is  our  supreme  responsibility,  at  this 
Conference  and  afterward,  to  see  to  it  that 
this  calamity  never  again  falls  upon  the 
world. 

Vision  we  mtist  have  to  see  clearly  that 
without  peace  and  security  for  all  nations, 
there  will  be  no  peace  and  security  for  any 
one  of  us. 

Courage  we  must  have  to  carry  us  through 
trying  delays  and  temporary  misunderstand- 
ings and  le&ier  differences  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  common  purpose. 

Faith  we  must  have  tn  the  ability  of  man- 
kind to  make  peace  with  the  same  resolute 
devotion  that  the  United  Nations  peoples 
have  given  to  fighting  this  war. 

That  vision,  that  courage,  that  faith.  In- 
spired the  great  American  leader  whose  life 
was  given  to  the  cause  for  which  we  have  here 
met — Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt. 

It  Is  only  with  such  vision,  courage,  and 
faith — expressed  In  a  thousand  different 
ways — that  the  United  Nations  have  been 
able  to  travel  so  far  along  the  hard  road  to 
final  victory.  It  Is  only  with  this  vision, 
courage,  and  faith  that  we  shall  make  peace 
s?cure  for  ourselves — and  for  succeeding  gen- 
erations. 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1.1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 

Univtrsttt  or  Minnesota, 
3finneaFOZts,  i4prll  24,  1945. 

RESOLUTION     CONCEHNINO     VETERANS'     HOUSING 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, on  April  13,  1945,  adopted  the  following 
resolution : 

"Whereas  the  termination  of  the  war  will 
release  from  service  large  numbers  of  vet- 
erans who  will  wish  to  return  to  or  enter 
upon  college  and  imlverslty  courses;  and 

"Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Laws  16  and  346  will  stimulate  many  of 
them  to  pursue  a  higher  education;  and 

"Whereas  this  post-war  increase  In  en- 
rollment above  the  normal  will  result  in 
serious  problems  of  housing  veterans  for  the 
colleges  and  universities,  whose  facilities  even 
now  are  generally  limited;  and 

"Whereas  unless  the  veterans  are  ade- 
quately housed  they  will  not  be  able  to  taka 
advantage  of  the  educational  programs  which 
will  prepare  them  for  resuming  their  place 
In  civilian  life:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  In  cooperation  with  other 
State  and  publicly  supported  institutions  ot 
higher  education,  urge  upon  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  funds  oq 
a  matching  basis  for  the  construction  of 
housing  for  veterans  at  euch  institutions; 
and  be  It  further 

"Hesolved.  That  the  proper  administrative 
oCBcers  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  are 
authorized  to  take  such  steps  In  cooperation 
with  other  publicly  supported  Institutions, 
and  looking  toward  the  construction  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  veterans,  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  Indicate  to  the  Congress  the 
need  and  the  desirability  for  legislation." 
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Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  27.  1945 

Mr.    JENSEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  testimony 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
May  1, 1945.  by  Carl  H.  Wilken,  economic 
analyst.  Raw  Materials  National  Coimcil, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  prepared  and  presented 
In  behalf  of  the  National  As^sociation  of 
Commissioners.  Secretaries  and  Direc- 
tors of  Agriculture,  and  the  Raw  Mate- 
rials National  Council.  Sioux  City.  Iowa: 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  this  is  either  the  third 
or  fourth  time  I  have  aw>eared  before  this 
committee  In  regard  to  trade  agreements  and 
the  effect  of  tariffs.     My  testimony  in  pre- 
vious hearings  has  been  based  on  the  record 
of  the  United  Slates  in  the  past. 

In  previous  testimony  I  have  pointed  out 
that  our  raw  material  Income  and  especially 
our  farm  Income  is  the  governing  factor  In 
our  economy.  This  basic  fact  has  not 
changed,  even  though  conditions  have. 

Since  my  last  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  have  carried  on  a  detailed  study 
of  our  economy  and  the  correlation  which 
exists  between  the  various  segments  such  as 
agriculture,  employment,  mining,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  trade,  etc.  The  gross 
farm  income  In  the  United  States  Is  the 
foundation  from  which  all  the  others  ratio 
out,  with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Co..  of  Philadelphia, 
after  checking  the  analysis,  the  various 
graphs  and  tabulations,  published  an  article 
in  regard  to  our  research  work  In  the  De- 
cember Issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman. 

The  article  was  entitled  "The  Key  to  Pros- 
perity" and  In  It  they  accepted  the  basic 
laws  of  exchange  and  ratios  that  we  found 
in  analysing  the  past  record  of  the  Nation. 
The  ratio  Is  quite  simple,  namely,  that  in  the 
United  States  each  dollar  of  farm  Income 
creates  a  dollar  for  factory  pay  roUs  and  »7 
of  national  inc(»ne. 

The  United  lutes  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
In  their  report  on  agricultural  Income  In 
April  1944.  also  pointed  out  the  quite  con- 
stant ratio  of  »1  of  farm  Income  to  $7.  of 
national  income  that  apparently  existe. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  refute  this  ratio 
which  we  first  presented  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  United  Sutes  Senate  In  Biotix  City. 
Iowa,  at  a  farm  hearing  In  1937.  The  ratio 
has  not  changed  since  that  time  even  with 
a  war  economy,  but  there  are  thoae  who  ask. 
"Well,  how  do  you  know  the  farm  Income 
comes  first?"  To  a  man  with  a  practical- 
nature  the  very  fact  that  a  man  must  eat 
before  he  can  work  should  be  proof  enough. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
point  out  briefly  why  In  our  capital  form  of 
economy  the  farm  Income  Is  the  governing 
factor. 

In  our  Nation  we  have  roughly  8.000.000 
business  units,  of  which  approximately  3.000.- 
000  are  nonagrlcultural.  The  other  6,000.000 
business  units  are  our  6.000,000  farms.  Bach 
of  these  farms  Is  a  business  vmlt  producing 
and  processing  products  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  capital  Investment  in  each 
on  the  average  Is  as  large  aa  the  average 
capital  Investment  tn  the  3.000.000  which  are 
nonagrlcultural.  Therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
self-evident  that  with  agriculture  having  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  Investment  In  produc- 
tive enterprise  in  the  United  SUtes,  any  rise 
or  fall   In   farm  Income.  automaticaUy   cre- 


atee  a  rise  or  fall  In  the  Income  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

With  this  ratio  of  Income  in  existence,  this 
committee  can  have  a  quite  accurate  yard- 
stick to  gage  the  results  of  any  action  which 
tt  may  take  in  regard  to  tariffs  or  post-war 
taxes. 

Any  legislation  which  tends  to  reduce  our 
farm  income,  either  through  curtailment  of 
production  or  lower  prices  to  the  extent  of  a 
billion  dollars  will  automatically  force  the 
wiping  out  of  a  bUllon  doUars  of  factory 
pay  roils  and  $7,000,000,000  ot  naUonal  in- 
come. Greater  redactions  pyramid  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio. 

The  loss  of  such  income  is  automatically 
reflected  in  leas  tax  collections  and  a  loss  in 
employment  because  of  the  reduction  In  con- 
stuner  buying  pcM^-er  throughout  the  Nation. 
Our  loss  in  foreign  trade  will  also  ratio  to 
our  loBS  in  farm  Income.  For  example.  In 
1938  our  Imports  dropped  to  $1,960,000,000 
from  a  total  ot  $3,083,000,000  In  1937.  The 
trade  agreements  were  in  opei-ation  and  the 
drop  cannot  be  blamed  on  tariffs  which  In 
my  estimation  are  a  barrier  to  trade  only 
when  they  are  above  or  below  the  American 
parity  price  level  and  even  then  to  only  a 
limited  extent. 

The  real  barrier  to  trade  In  the  United 
Stales  and  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  the  price 
of  raw  materials  and  the  resulting  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  when  farm  prices  drop.  The 
loss  in  imports  was  the  result  of  a  drop  In 
farm  prices.  In  1938  our  gross  farm  income 
dropped  aver  $1,000,000,000  and  our  national 
income  dropped  over  $7,000,000,000  or  In 
ratio  to  the  lormula  I  have  given  you. 

A  BimUar  happening  took  place  from  1929 
to  1932.  With  a  drop  of  over  $6,000,000,000 
in  farm  income  from  1929  to  1932  our  national 
income  dropped  approximately  $45,000,000,- 
000.  This  loss  In  farm  income  caused  the 
wiping  out  of  ahnost  aU  our  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  with  the  exception  of  the  ne- 
ceaaiUes  of  life  such  aa  food  and  clothing  and 
transportation. 

The  facU  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
are  not  theory  but  the  record  of  what  took 

place.  ,        ,     , 

Instead  of  correcting  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products  we  brought  forth  the  trade 
agreements  and  various  other  measures  as  a 
cure  The  only  real  measure  of  success  which 
we  had  In  the  period  from  1930  to  1940  was  to 
increase  the  national  debt. 

The  trade  agreements  were  broiight  forth 
to  increase  the  exports  of  farm  products. 
The  facts  were  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  restored  our  exports  of  farm  products 
because  our  agricultural  economy  has  been 
deficient  ever  since  1922. 

It  is  true  that  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
wheat  we  had  a  surplus  of  about  $400,000,000, 
but  in  spite  of  this  our  net  Imports  of  farm 
producto  from  1934  to  1941  ran  about  $600,- 
000  000  per  year.  In  1941  with  consumer  buy- 
ing' power  restored  In  the  United  SUtes  our 
net  Importe  of  farm  products  were  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Since  1910-14  our  exports  of  farm  products, 
vising  that  period  as  a  yardstick  ot  100, 
dropped  progressively  to  49.4  percent  In  1940 
while  on  the  other  hand  our  ImporU  In- 
creased progressively  to  209.8  percent. 

This  record  Is  positive  proof  that  our  agri- 
cultural urlfls  since  1922  have  not  been  a 
barrier  to  Imports  of  farm  products. 

In  the  period  1910-14  up  to  1940  our  farm 
production  increased  32.5  percent  while  our 
population  grovrth  was  38.9  percent.  In  spite 
of  all  this  we  passed  and  are  asking  for  ex- 
tenslwi  of  the  trade  agreements  to  dispose  of 
surplus  farm  products.  Since  1940  our  in- 
crease In  popvaation,  on  the  basis  of  our 
American  Income  level.  Is  a  greater  market 
than  all  our  export  trade  In  1940.  In  addi- 
tion an  Increase  Of  $80  per  year  In  the  wages 
of  our  55,000.000  workers  Is  equivalent  to  all 

exports  in  1940.  ._  .      . 

The  simple  facts  are.  gentlemen,  that  cur 
foreign  uade  depends  on  the  production  of 


American  products  and  the  price  we  naaln- 
taln  on  them.  Our  foreign  trade  Is  merely 
ft  byproduct  of  our  American  economy, 

I  think  I  can  prove  this  to  better  advanUge 
by  pointing  out  that  of  the  9.000.000  business 
unlU.  nonagrlcultural  and  agricultural,  all 
of  them  put  together  exported  producta 
equal  to  less  than  5  percent  of  our  national 
income  during  the  1933-40  period.  I  wotild 
like  to  point  out  in  addition  that  of  the 
3  000.000  nooagrkniltural  unlU.  96  percent  o: 
them  emjrioy  1$  mwi  or  less.  1  have  pointed 
out  that  the  two-thirds  of  our  capital  Irdu^ 
try  agriculture  had  net  Imports  of  lia  prod- 
ucts. With  96  perceait  of  the  nonagrlcul- 
tural units  employing  less  tlian  19  men  and 
many  of  thera  domestic  trade  and  servioe 
units,  It  should  be  quite  apparent  that  tbe 
only  group  w!k)  receive  any  benefit  from  the 
trade  agreements  are  the  large  Industrial 
groupw.  sometimes  called  the  "economic 
royalisU.  They  hire  the  best  economlste 
and  that  may  give  the  committee  the  reason 
why  a  large  percentage  of  our  economists 
are  for  the  trade  agreemenU. 

The  depression  of  1939  was  completely  mis- 
interpreted by  our  economisu.  It  was  not 
doe  to  lack  of  foreign  trade  becatiae  our  Na- 
tion has  bad  more  than  lU  share  of  world 
trade.  With  ouly  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  we  have  been  having,  good  tivats 
and  bad.  about  16  percent  of  the  wcH-ld  trade. 
We  might  ask  ourselves  }ust  how  much  are 
we  enUtled  tot  It  appears  that  if  we  reach 
out  for  a  greater  percentage  than  we  now 
have  we  may  get  into  quarrels  with  other 
nations. 

We  have  had  tariffs  ever  slnee  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  first  Congress.  During  all  that 
period  of  over  150  years  we  have  outstripped 
all  the  real  of  the  world  with  both  a  higher 
living  sundard  and  a  much  greater  increase 
In  our  own  productive  capacity. 

This  being  true  let  tis  also  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  why  all  the  effort  to  obtain 
foreign  trade  when  we  can  produce  every- 
thing with  the  exception  of  5  percent  In  the 
United  States.  Any  attempt  to  Increase  our 
foreign  trade  will  force  u»  to  reduce  our  own 
production  and  therefore  be  against  our  rwn 
interests  and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Our  position  In  the  world  of  tomorrow 
should  be  that  of  a  referee  and  not  that  of  a 
commercial  power.  To  put  us  in  a  portUon 
of  exporting  manufactured  goods  in  exchange 
for  raw  materials  wiU  be  a  direct  repudiation 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter  we  proclaimed  that  we  were  going  to 
make  raw  materials  available  for  all  the 
world.  With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's 
population  we  have  25  percent  of  the  avaU- 
ftble  war  material  supplies  and  we  cannot 
live  up  to  the  AOantic  Charter  and  impart 
raw  materials  which   other  nations  should 

have. 

The  real  cause  for  the  depression  in  1929 
was  not  tariffs  but  a  complete  break -down  in 
the  worlds  monetary  system.  Devaluation  of 
foreign  currencies  had  tbe  indirect  effect  of 
wiping  out  most  of  our  tariffs  before  the 
trade  agreements  program  was  put  into  oper- 
ation. The  result  of  this  break-down  in 
world  price  levels  lorced  our  price  level  to 
follow  because  we  did  not  adjust  our  urlffs 
to  offset  the  currency  devaluation. 

The  break -down  m  our  price  level  In  the 
1930-41  period  forced  the  United  States  to 
suffer  a  loss  of  approximately  sixty-seven 
and  five-tenths  billion  dollars  of  farm  income 
In  the  12-year  period,  and  in  turn  a  loaa  of 
$473  000  000  000  of  national  income.  Of  thU 
loss  '  aoproximatelv  $25.000i)00.000  was  our 
loss  In  extwrt  trade  that  we  could  and  should 
have   had  with  proper  tariff   protection. 

If  through  the  trade  agreements.  Bretton 
Woods.  Enimbarton  Oaks,  and  other  an- 
nounced polices  we  permit  our  P^^^e  \trei 
to  be  reduced  to  the  19S9  ^^^^^^  Najjon 
Will  take  a  loss  of  $75,000,000,000  per  y^r 
I  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  treaa 
slowly  on  unknown  waters. 


f  ■♦.  H 
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In  ordjr  to  give  the  memben  of  tbe  com- 
mltte*  an  Idea  of  ttie  less  which  their  own 
States  will  •ufler.  I  will  give  ■  few  example.s. 

Hj  own  State  of  Iowa,  by  being  forced  to 
prochice  and  sell  at  the  1939  level,  will  lose  a 
billion  dollars.  New  Yor.t  State,  which  has 
often  been  a  promoter  of  high  tanfli  for 
Industry  and  low  tarlftt  for  raw  materials 
because  of  Ita  tnvestmenta  tn  Industry,  will 
lo6«  over  ta.OOO.OOO.OOO.  or  more  than  all  the 
foreign  trade  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  under 
a  program  of  W.  P.  A.  loans  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  State  of  Virginia  will  lose  a  billion 
dollars.  Michigan  will  lose  $3,000,000,000.  and 
incidentally,  a  market  for  about  3.000.000 
cars;  Illinois,  five  billion;  Ohio,  four  billion; 
and  California,  flv*  billion. 

Our  total  farm  Income  will  drop  off  110.- 
000.000.000.  our  factory  pay  rolls  will  be  re- 
duced •  10,000,000  000,  retail  sales  will  be  off 
•45.000.000.000  from  our  present  potential, 
and  we  will  have  30.000.000  unemployed. 

I  am  here  merely  to  warn  you  of  what  can 
and  will  happen  if  some  of  the  announced 
policies  and  plans  are  carried  out.  I  am  for 
all  the  foreign  trade  which  our  economy  will 
permit,  and  I  am  for  the  restoration  of  a 
sound  world  monetary  system  as  a  founda- 
tion for  world  peace.  It  cannot  be  done, 
however,  by  bankrupting  the  United  States. 

i  have  followed  the  meetings  at  Dumbar- 
to  Oaks.  Bretton  Woods,  the  meeting  In 
Mexico,  and  have  read  of  how  the  trade- 
agreement  program  Is  the  cornerstone  of 
them  all.  The  program  which  Is  being  pro- 
posed and  planned  In  behind  the  scenes  will 
force  our  price  level  back  to  the  1939  level 
and  win  bring  about  the  resxilts  I  have 
mentioned. 

We  are  seemingly  throwing  all  caution  and 
leadership  to  the  four  winds  and  placing  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  In  the  hands 
i*  the  rest  of  the  world  to  use  and  price  as 
they  see  fit.  With  our  production  and  re- 
sources priced  at  the  world  level,  we  are  a 
baaJirupt  Nation. 

I  dont  think  that  this  committee  wants 
that  to  happen  and  we  don't  have  to  permit 
it  to  happen.  To  prevent  it.  however,  we 
must  present  a  program  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  which  will  permit  a  solvent  United 
States.  Instead  of  a  program  which  would 
have  us  Join  world  poverty  we  must  have  one 
In  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  Join  us 
In  prosperity.  Such  a  pro-am  can  be  of- 
fered. 

Let  us  analyse  briefly  foreign  trade  and 
commerce.  The  ability  to  buy  depends  on 
one  of  two  things.  Income  btalned  through 
credit  by  the  buyer  or  a  price  for  the  pro- 
duction of  each  nation  so  that  they  can 
•«>rQ  the  Income  for  exchange. 

The  world  economy  of  the  past  has  been 
based  primarily  on  loans.  Because  of  an  ex - 
plol*lve  price  level  which  prevented  the  re- 
payment of  loans  the  world  banker.  England. 
landed  in  bankruptcy.  Now  we  are  being 
esked  through  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
to  underwrite  world  trade  and  through  the 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  maintain 
a  low  price  lev«l  which  In  turn  will  mean 
that  the  loans  will  never  be  repaid. 

And  what  have  we  to  gain?  A  few  weeks 
a^o  I  attended  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr. 
Clayton  and  one  of  the  points  he  made  In 
favor  of  the  whole  p.^-ograra  which  we  are 
being  asked  to  rather  blindly  accept  was 
that  it  would  employ  about  8  {>ercent  of  our 
labor  force  in  export  trade.  He  forgot  to 
mention  that  if  we  were  to  be  paid  for  the 
exports  with  Imports,  we  would  also  Import 
at  least  the  same  labor  equivalent.  The 
simple  facts  are  that  foreign  trade  paid  for 
with  goods  will  not  Increase  our  employ- 
ment. Of  courae.  if  we  wish  to  make  loans 
to  buy  our  own  goods,  then  we  can  gain  em- 
ployment for  the  time  being.  But  e.-en  then 
at  a  very  high  cost.  At  present  levels  It 
costs  roughly  a  sum  of  t3  000.000.000  to 
cr?~te  a  n-ii'l-^n  Jobs.  Or.  s'ated  in  another 
way,   SO.OCO.OOO  workers  at   $3,000  per   year 


There   may  be 
mittee's  mind  that 
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errata  the  buying  bower  for  the  Nation  as 
represented  by  •1^,000.000.000  of  national 
income. 

s^me  doubt  In  the  corn- 
present  plans  win  bring 
about  1939  price  leiels.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  my  reasons  for  that  coaiaililan. 

In  the  first  place. japproTlinattly  00  percent 
of  the  world's  population  is  earning  20  cents 
a  day  or  less.  Th4y  have  no  great  buying 
power,  and  If  our  riw-materlal  producers  are 


forced  to  compete 
clency  cannot  meet 
As  examples  of 


that  level  even  our  efll- 
j their  ability  to  buy. 
ihese  Imports,  I  want  to 
give  you  a  few  samples  as  given  in  the  plans 
of  the  National  Planning  Association,  800 
Twenty-first  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C, 
In  regard  to  future  vrorld  trade. 

They  expect  to  bring  in.  for  example, 
2.000.000,000  pound  I  of  fats  and  oils  which, 
of  course,  will  compete  with  cottonseed  oil. 
butter,  lard,  and  other  oils;  I.OOO.OOO.OOO 
pounds  of  meats;  I.OOO.OOO.OOO  pounds  of  bur- 
lap: 1,000,000.000  barrels  of  petroleum;  600.- 
000.000  pounds  of  ccpper;  1,000.000.000  pounds 
of  zinc;  and  practically  all  our  needs  of 
manganese.  -The  prices  listed  are  such  that 
if  the  program  is  {ut  into  operation,  it  will 
close  our  mines,  for  ;e  down  the  price  and  pro- 
duction of  agrlcult  iral  products  and  the  re- 
sulting loss  In  Income  I  mentioned. 

The  names  list«l  in  this  planning  associa- 
tion are  very  close  to  and  in  accord  with  the 
sponsors  of  present  plans  for  peace  and  trade. 
The  world  cannot  recover  without  a  solvent 
United  States,  ant  to  me  the  plan  means 
chaos.  Smaller  nations,  of  course,  had  no 
choice  and  accepted  what  was  offered. 

If  a  program  had  been  worked  out  to  give 
nations  a  proper  price  for  their  product,  they 
would  have,  in  m  '  opinion,  accepted  even 
more  readily.  Witi  a  proper  price  for  their 
products  to  earn  exchange  they  wouldn't 
have  to  borrow  moiey. 

The  Bretton  Woe  Is  agreement,  in  my  esti- 
mation, practically  threw  gold  and  silver  to 
the  four  winds  ta  monetary  metals.  In 
theory  they  have  evidently  decided  that 
scraps  of  paper  am  Just  as  good.  It  la  my 
frank  opinion  that  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  which  does  nst  have  a  banking  system 
as  we  have,  will  wa  it  coinage  or  hard  money. 
If  that  is  the  case,  which  I  think  It  Is,  why 
not  be  realistic  an(  I  have  metal  coinage  as  a 
foundation  for  wor  d  exchange. 

Gold  can  be  set  up  at  its  present  value 
at  ..35  per  ounce,  a  price  to  which  the  world 
has  become  acci  stomed;  silver  can  b« 
brought  to  parity  niih  gold,  using  as  an  ex- 
ample the  price  ri  tic  that  existed  between 
the  two  metals  in    910-14. 

Commodity  price  s  could  then  be  stabilized 
at  our  parity  Icve  .  the  price  we  need  for 
national  solvency,  ind  we  would  have  world 
parity  and  a  chan  ;e  for  the  world  to  hav« 
prosperity  Instead  <  f  poverty  as  a  foundation 
for  world  peace.  I  we  are  going  to  agree  to 
something,  then  Ut  us  use  arithmetic  and 
agree  to  something  that  doesn't  put  the  skids 
under  our  own  Nat  on. 

With  such  a  worl  1  program  this  committee 
could  safely  remcvt  all  tariffs  even  for  the 
protection  of  the  steel  barons.  We  should 
be  realistic,  however,  and  realize  that  In 
much  the  same  wiy  that  we  as  a  nation 
grew  to  our  level  through  tariffs,  other  na- 
tions who  wish  to  e:  tablish  Industry  will  need 
them  to  get  under  vay. 

With  world  price  1  stabilized  at  the  Amer- 
ican price  level,  world  trade  could  be  qtiad- 
rupled  In  a  few  yeai  s. 

You  have  a  righ  ;  to  ask  whether  such  a 
program  would  be  acceptable  to  othw  na- 
tions.   I  think  I  car  safely  say  that  it  w&uld. 

At  the  recent  Mex  can  Conference  our  State 
Department  presen  ed  a  blueprint  for  world 
free  trade.  The  S<  uth  American  countries 
didnt  want  It.  Mexico  wants  to  protect  its 
growing  steel  Industry  and  Brazil  desires  to 
protect  Industries  she  has  started  during  the 
war.  I  feel  that  tl  \vf  should  be  given  that 
right. 


S^ 


Tbe  final  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  very 
Important  section,  namely,  subsection  (b)  of 
resolution  IS. 

'*That  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship 
should  be  sought  between  the  prices  of  ag- 
ricuUural  and  mineral  products  and  those 
of  manufactured  articles  and  that  all  prices 
should  be  fair  to  producers  and  ccnsumers 
alike.' 

That  In  essence* is  parity  prices  for  raw 
materials  and  can  be  Implemented  with  gold 
and  silver  .  t  parity  as  I  have  outlined  above. 
With  the  matter  of  parity  agreed  to  by  all 
the  nations  at  the  Mexican  Conference  the 
question  is  at  what  level? 

To  maintain  a  solvent  United  States  we 
must  maintain  our  price  level  as  it  now 
exists.  Therefore,  we  have  only  one  choice, 
and  that  Is  to  protect  our  price  level  with 
tariffs  at  the  parity  level  until  such  time  as 
world  parity,  with  our  parity  level  as  the 
yardstick,  is  properly  Implemented  with  a 
reorganization  of  the  world  monetary  system 
and  with  basic  commodities  stabilized  at 
parity  with  the  exchange  medium. 

The  program  outlined  is  not  theoretical 
but  based  on  the  factual  cflslocatlon  of  money 
and  commodity  prices  in  the  period  follow- 
ing 1910-14.  In  fact,  our  parity  price  level 
was  the  world  level  in  both  the  1910-14  and 
1925-29  periods.  Our  price  level  of  today  as 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Index  for  all 
commodities  is  105  percent  of  the  1926  level. 
The  only  thing  which  will  prevent  our  parity 
level  from  becoming  the  yardstick  for  world 
price  levels  Is  the  leadership  on  our  part  to 
bring  it  about. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  rely- 
ing on  this  committee  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  protect  our  Nation.  Sometime  in  the 
future  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  make 
proper  tax  levies  with  which  to  refund  the 
national  debt,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  you 
should  wish  to  maintain  the  Income  of  the 
United  States. 

There  are  two  parts  to  economy.  One  is 
production,  and  the  other  Is  price.  Nature 
gave  us  the  raw-material  resources  to  pro- 
duce, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gave  Congress  the  right  to  regulate  the  value 
of  the  American  dollar,  which.  In  turn,  la 
the  price  of  our  production.  Failure  to  prop- 
erly protect  the  value  of  our  dollar  either 
through  the  price  of  commodities  or  other 
measures  such  as  tariffs  is  to  fall  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  our 
form  of  government. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  make  a 
decision.  To  Join  the  world  economy  by 
reducing  our  price  level  to  world  levels  will 
mean  a  return  to  the  economy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  going  back  to  an  econ- 
omy that  our  forefathers  ran  away  from. 

To  restore  world  economy  on  the  basis  of 
our  American  economy  means  that  we  would 
give  to  the  world  the  kind  of  economy  which 
time  has  proved  as  the  one  which  gave  the 
people  in  the  United  States  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lowest  food  cost  on  the  basis 
of  per  capita  Income  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

My  advice  to  the  committee  Is  make  haste 
slowly.  If  you  don't  feel  that  this  measure 
before  you  can  be  amended  to  require  that 
no  trade  agreements  can  be  made  for  im- 
ports below  the  American  parity  level,  you 
can  at  ^east  merely  extend  the  law  for  1 
year  in  order  that  we  may  know  how  the 
cards  are  stacked. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  •75,000,- 
000,000  per  year  at  stake,  and  it  is  no  time  to 
play  ••blind  pitch," 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  point  out: 

1.  That  the  trade-agreements  program  did 
not  increase  the  export  of  farm  products  but 
instead  increased  Imoorts  cf  farm  products 
which  in  turn  prevenied  tiie  iccovery  of  oiu 
normal  condition  of  parity  p/iccs  for  f&rm 
prouucts. 
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S  That  the  trade  agreements,  when  d«- 
ducUons  are  mate  for  loans  and  foreign 
travel,  did  not  Increase  our  elports  of  all 
products. 

3.  That  our  dollar  valvie  of  foreign  trade  is 
determined  by  the  governing  factor  of  our 
own  economy,  our  farm  income. 

4.  That  the  physical  imports  will  ratio  to 
the  percentage  of  farm  parity. 

5.  That  a  reduction  of  our  price  level  to 
the  world  level  will  mean  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  continuation  of  world  pov- 
erty ^  „  ' 

6.  That  the  course  which  we  should  follow 
Is  to  mainUln  our  parity  price  level  and  with 
it  as  a  yardstick,  to  help  reorganize  the 
world  monetary  system  and  commodity  price 
level,  thus  protecting  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
world  an  opportunity  to  have  prosperity 
through  production  rather  than  loans  at  cur 
expense. 


Officials  Keep  People  Confui^d  So  Infla- 
tion Continues  Unchecked — Financial 
Authority  Gives  Clear  Picture  of  Oar 
Inflation  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 


OF  NEBRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
war  ends,  if  not  before,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  deficit  spending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  recognized  as  America  s 
most  critical  problem. 

To  the  man  on  the  street  this  problem 
becomes  real  as  his  money  loses  more  and 
more  of  its  buying  power.  Thus  far  the 
steady  inflation  and  expansion  of  our 
currency  and  bank  credits  has  been  kept 
obscured — so  effectively,  perhaps,  that 
even  we  in  Congress  have  become  cal- 
loused to  this  danger.  But  continued 
self-deception  on  this  danger  can  result 
in  a  financial  disaster  that  may  hit  with 
a  sudden  fury  and  national  destructive- 
ness  far  surpassing  the  Japanese  attack 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  I  discussed  this  danger 
of  an  economic  Pearl  Harbor  in  this 
House  2  years  ago.  I  deeply  believe  that 
I  have  no  duty  in  Congress  more  vital 
than  to  continue  to  endeavor  to  focus 
attention  on  this  insidious  danger. 

The  painful  symptoms  of  inflation  are 
rising  prices.  They  have  been  concealed 
by  the  economic  drugs  or  anesthesia 
known  as  the  O.  P.  A.,  subsidies,  ration- 
ing, and  so  forth. 

Nevertheless,  as  actual  inflation,  deficit 
spending,  has  gained  momentum,  several 
economic  developments  have  become 
quite  distressing.  The  acute  meat  short- 
age and  the  black  markets  are  examples. 
Unfortunately  historical  data  indicates 
these  conditions  are  self-accelerating, 
imless  genuine  corrective  measures  are 
adopted. 

Surely  we  in  Congress  can  serve 
America  best  by  facing  this  problem 
realistically.  A.  A.  Mol,  now  of  New 
York,  was  in  business  In  Holland  during 
the  currency  chaos  that  followed  World 
War  No.  1.   His  experience  with  inflation, 


deflation,  and  devaluation  In  surround- 
ing European  countries  at  that  time,  plus 
continued  study  of  currency  problems 
since,  qualifies  him  in  my  Judgment  as 
one  of  America's  few  experts  on  inflation. 
The  following  is  a  partial  statement  of 
his  views: 

It  is  difficult  to  talk  about  inflation  be- 
cause various  people  mean  various  things 
by  the  word  "InflaUon."  Therefore,  people 
often  discuss  this  subject  without  under- 
standing each  other. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  "inflation"  is  a 
word  to  indicate  rapidly  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  deflation  means  a  rapid  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  living.  In  this  sense  the  word 
indicates  the  final  symptom  ol  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  economist  goes  a  step  further  beck 
and  thinks  of  Inflation  and  deflation  as  the 
economic  causes  for  changes  In  cost  of  liv- 
ing. He  differentiates  between  types  of 
causes  for  such  changes.  There  are  two 
main  types. 

The  first  type  Is  called  business  inflation 
and  deflation.  This  form  of  change  in  the 
cost  of  living  Is  by  its  nature  self-limiting  In 
extent  and  gives  rise  to  the  fluctuations  in 
cost  of  living  and  In  business  activity  which 
vre  know  under  the  name  of  business  cycle. 
It  is  possible  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the 
business  cycle  one  step  further  back  than 
the  economist  does.  They  lie  in  the  nature 
of  living  matter.  This  does  not  concern  our 
subject. 

The  second  form  of  Inflation  may,  after  its 
cause,  be  called  government  inflation.     It  Is 
the   result   of   continued   large   government 
deficits  and  leads  over  a  period  of  time  to 
increasingly  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  terms  of  currency.    Government  Inflation 
is   not   self-limiting   In   extent;    it   strongly 
tendc  to  be  self-accelerating.     Its  end  Is  not 
deflation;    it   is   stabilization.     An   angle   of 
government   Inflation   which  temporarily   is 
obscured  and  eliminated  under  war  condi- 
tions, is  that  it  leads  to  a  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  tn  proportion  to  average  wages  paid 
and.  consequently,  to  a  decrease  In  tonnage 
buying  power  on  the  part  of  the  population. 
In  the  case  of  government  Inflation  it  also 
is  possible  to  go  one  step  further  back  In 
looking  for  the  cause   than   the  economist 
does.    In  doing  that,  one  discovers  that  the 
cause   of   government   inflation   lies   in   the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation.   Consequently,  if  one  wishes  to  fore- 
cast and  understand  conditions  of  post-war 
government  inflation  in  varlotis  nations,  one 
Is  obliged  to  study  the  attitude  of  the  popu- 
lations. 

When  we  flnd  that — 

The  people  of  a  nation  are  willing  to  pull  in 
their  belts  and  to  sacriflce  the  comforts  of 
today  and  tomorrow  in  order  to  build  a  better 
future  next  year. 

The  people  of  a  nation  Insist  on  caring  for 
their  unemployed  within  their  own  families 
and  Indignantly  refuse  government  contribu- 
tions. 

Business  managements  after  the  war  oner 
to  work  off  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  work 
in  process  on  government  orders  In  the  most 
economical  manner,  as  far  as  is  possible  in 
their  normal  business,  and  charge  to  the  gov- 
ernment only  actual  losses  taken,  Instead  of 
tossing  the  baby  into  the  lap  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Candidates  for  office  present  to  the  elec- 
torate basic  thoughts  about  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  good  and  right,  and  are  willing  to 
stand  or  fall  on  the  Judgment  the  voters  ren- 
der on  the  merit  of  their  thoughts.  Instead  of 
spending  their  efforts  on  grass-root  listening 
and  »ote  catching. 

Top  executives  in  business  lie  awake  at 
night  thinking  up  a  dollar  or  a  pound,  or  a 
guUder.  extra  proflt  for  stockholders  and,  in 
doing  so,  create  millions  of  Jobs. 


Industry  prefers  improTlng  the  valua  of  Its 
product  over  continuing  to  plug  the  old  prod- 
uct With  dubious  claims. 

Returning  soldiers  mak«  a  full  8-hour 
workday  out  of  finding  or  ortgtnaung  a  Job. 
The  people  encourage  the  Government  to 
continue  high  taxation,  reasonably  divided 
over  all  daises  ot  the  population,  including 
their  own. 

Parliaments  pass  tax  laws  which  divide  the 
load  of  government  in  proportion  to  the  ca- 
pacity to  pay  and  to  the  benefit  which  each 
group  of  citizens  derives  from  law  and  order, 
without  looking  at  the  ballot  box. 
Hundreds  of  similar  signs  appear. 
Then  we  shall  know  that  such  a  nation  is 
sound  In  mind  and  in  heart.  Then,  until  the 
next  world  war  demands  another  interrup- 
tion, it  shall  have  a  period  of  sound  finance 
and  of  prosperity.  Then  we  need  not  worry 
over  the  details  of  Its  future,  because  then 
we  know  that  it  shall  have  the  strength  to 
meet  them  as  they  come  along.  Man  is  able 
to  build  up  and  to  tear  down  his  physical 
svirroundlngs  with  amazing  speed,  and  It  is 
the  will  that  lives  in  him  which  causes  it  to 
be  done. 

If,  however,  the  people  of  a  nation  are 
pleasure  loving  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  and 
if  they  are  shortsighted  and  willing  to  sell 
next  year's  happiness  for  tomorrow's  crea- 
ture comfort,  then  we  know  that  that  nation 
shall  have  major  infiatlon  with  all  its  at- 
tendant major  horrors,  no  matter  what  the 
economists  may  say  about  the  economic 
stage  setting  within  the  Individual  nation 
and  no  matter  what  control  measxires  are 
taken.  Then  also  it  is  useless  to  worry  about  | 
the  detaUs  ol  the  inevitable,  because  It  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  people  within  the  nation  which 
creates  the  major  trend  and  so  long  as  that 
spirit  does  not  change,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  trend. 

This  is  not  Just  theory.  The  deciding  in- 
fluence of  the  attitude  of  the  people  was 
demonstrated  in  dozens  of  countries  after 
the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  The  war 
caused  economic  exhaustion  all  over  Europe. 
The  economic  settings  in  different  countries 
were  similar,  although  not  identical.  Out  of 
these  similar  settings  there  came  galloping 
Inflation  in  Austria,  in  Germany,  in  Hun- 
gary-.  in  Poland,  there  came  major  inflation 
in  France.  Italy,  and  Belgium  which  de- 
stroyed about  90  percent  ol  the  buying  power 
of  the  money  unit  in  25  years,  and  there  came 
deliberately  created  deflation  and  return  to 
the  gold  standard  In  England  and  in  Holland. 
The  difference  in  the  economic  results  came 
forth  out  of  the  difference  in  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  That  spirit  will  also  deUrmlne 
the  financial  future  of  nations  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

FORECAST  OF  PaACTICALXT  WOKLD-WIDE  MAJOR 
GOVERNMENT  INFLATION 

We  can  gauge  the  spirit  at  this  time  In  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  by  the  criteria 
I  have  put  down  and  by  dozens  of  others 
which  each  observer  can  think  up  himself. 
These  criteria  form  tbe  basis  lor  Judgment 
regarding  the  future  of  the  various  national 
money  units  of  the  world. 

Probably  the  spirit  In  the  United  SUtes 
at  this  time  is  better  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion which  has  actively  participated  in  the 
war.  There  is  less  cause  for  suppressed  de- 
sire because  there  has  been  no  violent  suf- 
fering in  the  home  territory.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  relatively  favorable  position,  if  we 
go  down  the  list  of  the  varJotis  criteria,  the 
Judgment  about  the  mental  attitude  of  our 
own  population,  in  each  and  every  case 
straight  down  the  line,  must  at  this  time  be 
unfavorable. 

Unless  the  voting  majority  of  the  American 
Nation  is  re-educated  by  brilliant  leaders  or 
unless  the  population  changes  its  mind 
through  the  hard  lessons  of  suffering,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  population  will  voie 
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In  one  Congress  after  another  with  the  In- 
•truction  to  spend  and  to  sell  out  the  future 
lor  tomorrow.  Congress  has  the  duty  to  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  population.  That  means 
the  prospert  of  progressive  currency  depre- 
dation In  terms  of  buying  power.  It  does  net 
mesa  that  there  could  not  be  one,  or  even 
more,  setbaclcs  In  t::e  cost  cf  living.  It 
means,  however,  that,  if  and  when  setbacks 
occtir  In  the  cost  of  Uvlns  and  when,  conse- 
quently, business  pulls  m  Its  herns  fright- 
ened by  falling  commodity  prices,  the  sluice 
gates  of  speeding  will  be  opened  wide.  The 
result  of  temporary  setbacks  In  the  cost  of 
living.  If  they  should  occur,  will  be  further 
■.ceatafation  of  the  process  of  inflation,  al- 
thCM^  Inflation  will  go  also  on  without 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  warning  contained  in 
Mr.  Mol's  analysis  of  cur  inflation  prob- 
lem must  not  be  ignored.  Kor  has  this 
problem  been  made  easier  by  clever 
propaganda  which  has  confused  the  peo- 
ple of  America  by  making  them  think 
that  the  O.  P.  A.  or  other  devices  can 
enable  us  to  avoid  a  day  of  reckoning 
from  the  many  years  of  deficit  spending. 

The  respon.sibllity  for  this  strain  and 
peril  to  the  public  credit  rests  on  the  New 
Deal  administration.  However,  as  these 
difficulties  eventually  become  critical,  it 
Is  probable  that  clever  efforts  will  be 
made  to  shift  responsibility  for  thl"?  fi- 
nancial Frankenstein  away  from  the  New 
Deal  that  nursed  it  to  its  present  terrify- 
ing proportions.  With  the  propaganda 
machinery  already  in  tke  hands  of  the 
Government,  plus  the  dominated  radio 
and  movie,  it  is  pos5ible  such  an  attempt 
to  evade  and  shift  responsibility  could  be 
effectively  made.  It  behooves  all  lovers 
of  liberty  to  be  watching  for  its  appear- 
cnce.  The  administration  borrowed  and 
spent  the  money.  Those  acts  created  the 
cxisiing  concealed  inflation,  and  in  the 
£nal  outcome  the  administration  must  be 
held  accountable  by  the  American  people. 

Undoubtedly,  our  new  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  is  aware  of  this  dangerous  sit- 
uation. In  any  and  all  constructive  ef- 
forts that  he  makes  to  solve  it,  he  should 
have  the  energetic  support  of  Congress, 
regardless  of  party.  There  are.  of  course, 
only  two  genuinely  constructive  methods 
for  correcting  this  evil — increased  gov- 
ernmental revenues  and  or  decreased 
governmental  expenditures.  More  con- 
trols in  the  Gestapo  fashion  are  not  con- 
structive, and  only  intensify  the  univer- 
sal trend  toward  ruthless  regimentation 
of  the  people. 

Although  the  Republican  minority  has, 
with  few  exceptions,  opposed  the  reck- 
less spendin??  of  the  Administration,  both 
before  and  during  the  war,  it  must  put 
Its  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  getting  the 
Nation  back  to  a  balanced  budget. 

When  the  President  attacks  this  job 
courageously,  it  will  be  everybody's  Job  to 
help  him.  Regardless  of  the  guilt  at- 
tached to  the  Democratic  Party  because 
of  their  reckless  waste,  all  of  us  must  help 
end  it.  The  people  must  never  allow 
those  who  have  held  full  power  from 
1933  on  to  evade  Uieir  responsibility  for 
this  Inflation,  but  we  of  the  minority 
must  help  unstintedly  when  this  problem 
is  honestly  reckoned  with.  A  balanced 
Budget  15  the  all-Amcrican  goal,  and  Uie 
fUvUre  oX  America  depends  upoa  it. 
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Mr.    KEOGH.     R! 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  include  the 
made  by  the  presidents 
of  500  American 
leges,  calling  for  the 
International  Cffic 
d3claratlon  was  for\^arded 
can   delegation   at 
Conference.    A  Houke 
MuNDT,  of  South  Da  :ota 
gestion  of  an  Internitional 
ucation. 

The  declaration  i^  as  follows: 


r.    Speaker,    under 
emarks  in  the  Rec- 
oUowing  statement 
and  chancelors 
uhiversities  and  col- 
establishment  of  an 
or  Education,  which 
to  the  Amerl- 
the   San   Francisco 
resolution  by  Mr. 
covers  the  sug- 
Cffice  for  Ed- 


sec  arlty 


not 


b«i 
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Widespread  discussion 
an    International 
maintain  the  p>e*ace 
Oaks  Conference  is  an 
of  the  maturing  of 
foreign  and 
tors  are,  naturally, 
the  formation  of  public 
elgn  policy  and  our 
ent  world. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost 
ber  that  the  peace  ol 
maintained  by  police 
social  arrangements  i 
of  a  world  security 
be  developed  a  climate 
not   only   wants   such 
rangements  but  also 
This    requires    the 
means  by  which  the 
the  world  can  attain 
of  education  and  a 
one  another. 

Tliere  can  be  no 
covenants  which  are 
alms  and  a  desire  of 
others  as  well  as  to 
We  believe  that  any 
tlon  which  ignores 
ciple  will  prove  to 
speedily   dissolve    Into 
li.iperlalUt  competitlofi 

In  a  letter  written 
James  Madison  on 
author  of  the  Amerlcat 
pendcnce  gave  his  vie  vs 
of  peace  upon  the  spread 

"And   say,   finally 
preserved  by  giving  en 
or  Information  to  th« 
the  most  certain  and 
glne  of  government 
the  whole  mass  of  the 
to  see  that  It  Is  thel- 
peace  and  order,  and 
And  It  requires  no 
cation  to  convince  th4m 
the  only  sure  rellanc< 
of  our  liberty." 

That  sure  reliance 
A    world    opinion    w 
which    organizes    and 
standing  among  natlo 
only    sure    foundation 
structure. 

The  great  fear  in 
may  be  a  new  war 
which  D-day  may 
one   Is  aware  cf  the 
which  have  resulted  frtjm 
tare  and  cultural  Instiiu 


verjr 


cai 

mi:h 


us 


evsry 


become 
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of  the  proposals  for 

organization    to 

folowing  the  Dumbarton 

mcouraglng  indication 

An  erica's  thinking  on  Its 

Internati  jnal  policies.     Educa- 

pa^tlcularly  Interested  In 

opinion  on  our  for- 

plf  ce  in  an  interdepend- 

mportance  to  remem- 

the  world  cannot  be 

power  or  economic  or 

one.     For  the  success 

oikanizatlon  there  must 

at  world  opinion  which 

Institutions   and   ar- 

^ants  them  to  succeed. 

e!  tablishment    of    some 

]  latlons  and  peoples  of 

to  a  higher  standard 

better  understanding  of 


reiillsm  In  international 

founded  upon  moral 

peoples  to  understand 

understood  by  them. 

international  organiza- 

fundamental  prln- 

unreallstic  and  will 

power  struggles   and 


ty 


Thomas  Jefferson  to 
D^ember   20,   1787,   the 
Declaration  of  Inde- 
on  the  dependence 
of  education: 
irhether  peace  is  best 
i^gy  to  the  government 
people.     This  last  la 
most  legitimate  en- 
Educate   and   Inform 
people.     Enable  them 
Interest  to  preserve 
will  preserve  them, 
high  degree  of  edu- 
of  this.     They  are 
for  the  preservation 


tie 


tliey 


be  made  world-wide. 

wants    peace    and 

educates    for    under- 

and  peoples  Is  the 

for    a    secure    peace 


heart  Is  that  there 

third  world  war,  in 

doomsday.    Krery- 

( economic  dislocations 

this  war.    But  cul- 

tlons  and  personnel 


have  suffered  even  more  grievously.  What 
is  left  of  these  institutions  should  now  be  en- 
listed to  heal  the  torn  world  and  to  turn 
men's  minds  and  emotions  to  the  creation 
of  a  common  well-being.  This  Is  a  positive 
approach  to  a  field  In  which  cultural  values 
have  too  long  and  too  eCectlvely  been  ex- 
ploited for  destructive  purposes  through 
propaganda  and  psychological  warfare. 

In  furtherance  of  a  climate  of  world  opin- 
ion which  wants  peace  and  understanding 
between  nations  and  peoples  and  In  aid  of 
the  development  of  such  understanding,  we 
deem  it  necessary  that  there  be  created  an 
International  Office  for  Education.  Interna- 
tional Interest  In  education  must  now  In- 
clude not  only  the  Instruction  offered  by  uni- 
versities and  furthered  by  meetings  of  scien- 
tists and  scholars,  but  also  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  adult  education  of  a  more  in- 
formal character. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  proposals  for 
the  creation  of  an  International  Office  for 
Education  to  further  educational  and  cul- 
tiiral  relations  be  given  prompt  considera- 
tion and  that  action  to  this  end  be  taken  by 
our  Government  In  collaboration  with  the 
other  governments  of  the  world. 


The  Healthful  TiTiblands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtJTH' DAKOTA 

IN  TIIE  KOU3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Omaha  World-Herald: 

THX    KEALTHrUL    BODLANDS 

Representative  Karl  Mundt  (Republican, 
South  Dakota)  arose  in  the  House  the  other 
day  to  chortle  a  bit  about  the  fact  that  his 
State  Is  the  healthiest  place  In  America  as 
shown  by  the  lowest  mortality  and  longevity 
statistics. 

The  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa.  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  and  Oklahoma  have  the  lowest  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
Isn't  trumpeted  nearly  as  much  as  It  should 
be. 

We  are  cussed  lor  our  climate  and  we  have 
t>ecome  almost  self-conscious  about  its  ex- 
tremes. We  know  It  is  alternately  darned 
hot  and  darned  cold,  that  it  sometimes  rains 
when  It  shouldn't,  and  often  doesn't  ralu 
when  it  should. 

All  in  all,  however,  such  contrary  weather 
seems  to  breed  a  hardy  race.  We  not  only 
put  up  with  the  Jibes  of  those  bareheaded, 
short-pantied  Floridans  and  Callfornlans, 
but  we  live  longer  and  have  a  good  time  doing 
it. 


The  'Tour  Freedoms"  After  V-Dty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  CKIPERPirLD.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leaVe  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
en'.itled  "The  Four  Freedoms  After 
V-Day"  by  Carter  Davidson,  president, 
Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.: 

I  am  making  my  remarks  today  in  the  form 
cf  an  appeal  to  President  Harry  Truman 
which  I  feel  represents  the  sentiment  of  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  today. 

We  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  you  have 
been  plnced  suddenly  in  a  spot  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  difficulty  at  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  trying  times  In  the  history 
of  the  world.  We  hope  that  you  are  going 
to  be  strengthened  to  meet  these  new  re- 
Eponsibilltles  by  a  realization  that  you  are 
backed  by  the  opinions  of  140,000.000  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  hopes  that  you  will  succeed, 
because  in  the  first  place  you  have  come  from 
a  farm  In  Missouri  and  .know  what  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Middle  West  really  are  and  what 
heart  beats  of  this  great  Mississippi  Valley 
can  be.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  hopeful, 
because  you  have  been  a  Judge  ard  a  Senator. 
As  the  first,  you  must  have  gained  a  concept 
of  Justice  and  equity.  As  a  Senator  you  must 
have  learned  what  Is  feasible  In  American 
Government.  And  finally,  we  are  hopeful  be- 
cause of  the  symbolism  In  your  name.  If 
you  live  up  to  it  and  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  problems  which  you  and  they 
face  together,  your  career  as  President  is 
going  to  be  a  success. 

Before  long  we  will  be  celebrating  V-day. 
At  the  moment  the  V  will  stand  for  victory, 
but  there  will  be  those  who  will  urge  you  to 
change  Its  meaning  at  once  to  violence  and 
vengeance.  We  ask  you  to  remember  when 
this  times  comes  that  in  America  V  also  has 
stood  for  the  virtues  and  the  values  of  a 
democratic  system.  After  V-day  there  will  be 
many  forces  pushing  us  this  way  and  that, 
but  we  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to -think 
chiefly  of  the  foundations  upon  which  our 
country  rests.  During  the  war  It  has  been 
quite  suitable  for  us  to  think  of  the  four 
freedoms  as  freedom  from  want  and  f.-om 
fear,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  worship,  but 
after  V-day  we  hope  these  freedoms  can  be 
expanded  into  the  four  freedoms  which  have 
been  America's  gift  to  the  world  and  which 
we  want  to  see  restored. 

First  and  foremost  of  these  Is  cur  political 
freedom,  a  democratic  society  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.     We  have  been 
told  that  the  democratic  method  Is  too  slow 
for  the  use  Ui  time  of  war,  and  we  have  will- 
ingly made  concessions,  but  when  the  war  is 
over  we  want  to  get  back  to  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  which  all  opinions  are  truly  rep- 
resented, and  a  democratic  method  Is  used. 
We  agree  that  Hitler's  nazl-lsm  was  quicker, 
and   perhaps  Russia's   communism   is  more 
efficient,  but  when  the  price  for  speed  and 
efficiency  Is  our  freedom,  the  cost  is  too  high. 
You  will  be  told  by  many  people  that  the 
form  of  government  which  we  worked  out  in 
1789  Is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  problems 
of  1945,  and  therefore  we  must  change  our 
Government    into    a   form    of   socialism    in 
which  the  main  control  resides  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    Let  me  remind  you.  how- 
ever, that  the  system  of  government  estab- 
lished m  the  Constitution  of  1789  is  the  great 
American  contribution  to  political  thought 
and  world  society.     It  has  proven  Its  value 
through  more  than  150  years  of  ttial,  so  that 
we  feel  Justified  In  asking  that  the  problems 
which  face  America  today  be  solved  In  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
rather  than  change  our  form  of  government 
to  find  an  easy  solution  to  our  current  dif- 
ficulties.    I  find  it  hard  to  picture  Franklin 
and  Hamilton  and  Washington  getting  to- 
gether in  the  summer  of  1787  in  Philadel- 
phia to  figure  out  ways  in  which  they  could 
secure  old-age  pensions,   a   minimum   daily 
wage,  and  a  Federal  bonus  for  themselves. 
Their  thoughts  were  centered  upon  the  came 
problem  where  your  thoughts  must  be  turn- 
ing. How  can  we  best  preserve  the  freedom 
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cf  Ih?  individual  In  our  social  organiza- 
tion? Tnere  will  be  those  among  your  ad- 
visers who  will  point  to  the  article  In  the 
Constitution  giving  Congress  power  to  leg- 
islate for  the  general  welfare,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  the  clause  clears  the  way  for 
you  to  do  anything  that  you  would  like  with 
the  Government.  But  let  me  remind  you, 
Mr.  Truman,  that  even  In  1789  there  were 
those  who  were  frightened  by  threat  of  these 
Implied  powers  to  our  freedoms,  and  there-, 
fore  they  Immediately  passed  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  of  all  American  freemen,  and  the 
tenth  amendment  was  put  in  specifically  to 
limit  these  powers.  It  states:  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the 
States  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively, 
or  to  the  people."  We  trust  that  you  are 
going  to  try  to  return  our  political  free- 
dom to  us,  Iklr.  President,  by  reserving  these 
powers  to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

The  second  freedom  which  we  would  like 
to  see  given  back  after  the  war  Is  freedom  of 
Individual    enterprise.      Millions    of    people 
came  to  America  because  In  their  homelands 
they  had  to  work  In  the  places  and  at  the 
tasks  and  for  the  wages  which  the  govern- 
ment or  the  local  landowners  had  established 
by  law.    In  America  they  could  work  if  and 
when  they  wanted,  at  the  tasks.  In  the  places, 
and  on  the  terms  which  they  set  for  them- 
selves.     That    freedom    Is    what    has    made 
American    production    the    greatest    In  the 
world.     Today   It   is   threatened   from   three 
directions.     On  one  side  the  great  corpora- 
tions, achieving  almost  a  complete  monop- 
oly of  the  means  of  production,  are  fighting 
to  crush  the  Individual  who  wants  to  set 
up  In  business  for  himself.    The  impersonal- 
ity of  the  great  corporation  Is  a  menace  not 
only  to  the  workers  and  the  consumers  but 
also  the  corporation  Itself.    Our  corporations 
must  be  given  back  their  Individual  person- 
ality and  feeling  of  responsibility.     Attack- 
ing the  Individual  from  another  direction  is 
the    labor   organization   which    Insists   that 
only  these  Individuals  whom  It  approves  shall 
be  allowed  to  work,  and  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  do  only  a  certain  amount  of  work 
at  a  definitely  fixed  wage;   membership   In 
some  unions  shall  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
because  of   the   apprentice   system,   and   in 
others  membership  shall  be  compulsory  un- 
der the  closed  shop.    All  of  us  are  deeply  ap- 
prec'atlve   of   what   the   labor   unions   have 
done    for    the    conditions    and    laborers    in 
America,  and  we  admit  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize    and    bargain    collectively.      Never- 
thelcTS,  we  feel  that  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual   requires    that    the    union    should 
achieve  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  and 
should  become  guardians  of  freedom  rather 
than  cf  regimentation.    In  the  quarrels  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  the  arbiter,  making  deci- 
sions In  the  light  of  our  principle  of  free 
enterprise,  of  free  labor  in  a  free  Industry.    In 
recent  years,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  Itself  become  a  business  corpora- 
tion and  has  served  in  many  cases  to  crush 
individual  initiative.    We  ask,  Mr.  Truman, 
that  you  give  serious  consideration  to  ways 
m    which    American   system    of    free   enter- 
prise can  be  restored  to  America. 

V/hen  our  pilgrim  forefathers  came  to 
America  for  freedom  of  religion  they  were 
not  Interested  In  providing  a  haven  for  irre- 
ligious lethargy,  nor  would  they  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  trappings  of  an  efficient 
church  organization.  They  were  interested 
not  merely  In  freedom  from  certain  tyranni- 
cal restrictions,  but  were  Interested  also  in 
freedom  for  truly  religious  living.  In  asking 
for  freedom  of  religion,  therefore,  we  do  not 
ask  that  America  pay  no  attention  to  what 
goes  on  religiously,  but  rather  that  Ameri- 
cans be  encouraged  to  build  a  civilization 
which  Is  based  upon  morality  and  virtue 
strengthened  by  the  convictions  which  re- 
ligion can  give.    We  do  not  aMk  for  a  stat* 


church,  for  that  would  be  the  end  of  religious 
freedom,  but  we  do  hope  for  an  America  In 
which  religion  will  be  a  guiding  force. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not  be 
doing  Justice  to  my  task  as  president  of  an 
Independent  college  If  I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  the  fourth  freedom,  freedom  of  educa- 
tion.   In  the  rest  of  the  world  only  those  who 
were  born  into  the  right  class  of  society,  or 
who  had  unusual  mental  gifts,  were  given 
the  opportunity  of  education.     The  Ameri- 
can idea  has  been  that  our  democracy  could 
not  function  without  citizens  educated  up 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacities.    There  wns 
no  mention  made  In  the  Constitution  of  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.     This  was  not  an 
error,  but  an   Intentional  omission   on  the 
part  of  the  framers  of  that  document;  they 
believed,  as  we  should   believe  today,  that 
education  Is  so  individual  a  matter  that  it 
must  be  kept  close  to  the  grass  roots,  and 
Its  control  must  rest  In  the  hands  of  the 
parents,  the  local  school  boards,  and  the  In- 
dependent boards  of  trustees.     In  education 
the  authority  must  go  from  Galesburg  and 
the  country  schoolhouse  to  Washington,  and 
not  In  the  other  direction.    Therefore.  Mr. 
Truman,  we  view  with  alarm  recent  bills  In 
Congress  which  would  Imply  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  now  going  to  take  over 
bur  educational  system.     I  know  that  these 
bills  are  entitled  "Federal  Aid"  bills.    If  I 
remember  my  Latin  from  the  study  of  Virgil, 
there  was  a  line  in  the  Aeneid  in  which  one 
of  the  Trojans,  looking  at  the  famous  woodea 
horse  used  by  the  Greeks  to  conquer  Troy, 
made  the  remark:   "Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes."    The  literal  translation  is:  "I  fear 
the    Greeks    even    when    they    are    bringing 
gifts."    To  bring  this  quotation  up-to-date 
In  our  present  situation  I  would  translate 
It :  "I  am  afraid  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion, even  though  It  Is  called  assistance." 

These  "four  freedoms"  of  political  democ- 
racy, industrial  enterprise,  religion  and  edu- 
cation will  stand  or  fall  together.  If  one  of 
them  is  destroyed  the  others  disappear  also. 
Hitler  realized  this  fact,  and  therefore  took 
over  the  German  educational  system  as  soon 
as  he  came  to  power.  The  destruction  of  edu- 
cational freedom  by  the  Nazis  spelled  the 
doom  of  all  other  freedoms  In  Germany,  there- 
fore,  all  four  of  these  freedoms.  Mr.  President, 
must  be  vigorously  defended  in  America. 

To  you,  Mr.  Truman,  has  been  given  a 
great  responsibility.  Along  with  it,  however, 
there  goes  a  wonderful  opportunity.  If  you 
can  restore  these  "four  freedoms"— political. 
Industrial,  religious,  and  educational — to 
Americans,  then  It  will  be  a  country  which 
will  Inspire  not  only  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
to  fight  and  die  for  it.  but  ala?  all  citizens 
to  work  and  live  for  it  in  the  centuries  ahead. 


Excerpts  From  Address  of  Herbert  C.  Pell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NrW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  the  former  United  States 
Repres^tative  on  the  War  Crimes  Coin- 
mission.  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Pell.  This 
spaech  was  delivered  at  Carnegie  Hall 
in  New  York  City  on  April  19,  1945.  at 
a  meeting  cpcnrcred  by  the  Amencaa 
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LeatRue  for  a  Free  Palestine  on  the  occa- 
rion  ot  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  Mr.  Pell  s 
defiant  fight  for  punishment  of  atroci- 
tlOB  ccmmltted  agaiast  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple of  Europe  by  the  Germans,  and  his 
very  eloquent  plea  for  Justice  for  the  re- 
maining Hebrew  people  of  Europe  by 
Kiving  them  recognition  as  one  of  the 
Umtcd  Nations  is  most  worthy  of  our 
attention. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Pell's  address  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  to  honor 
tnoae  TalUuit  fighters  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  who.  2  years  ago.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  sublime  heroism,  took  up  arms  In  a 
proportion  of  one  against  a  thousand  and 
have  demonstrated  before  the  whole  world 
that  they  prefer  rather  to  die  fighting  than 
to  live  on  as  slaves,  without  dignity  of  man. 
They  did  this  after  they  were  convinced  that 
th»  German  atrocities,  the  un.speakable 
poUey  of  extermination,  the  horrifying  tor- 
torrs  and  the  death  of  hundreds  cf  thou- 
MBds  did  not  arouse  the  sense  of  humanity, 
of  compassion,  and  of  Justice  of  decent  peo- 
ple In  the  clvUUsed  world.  They  undertook 
ttM  lost  Battle  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  after 
democratic  governments  failed  to  take  up 
HHler'9  challenge  They  decided  to  choose 
the  path  of  certain  death  after  more  than 
a  million  of  their  kin  had  been  exterminated 
before  the  very  eyes  of  all  of  us  without 
arousing  even  a  stem  warning  on  behalf  of 
our  Government. 

I  am  making  this  statement  as  a  private 
citizen  with  no  official  position,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  everything  that  is  done  by  us 
who  are  not  in  the  armed  forces  will  be  ul- 
timately Judged  by  one  standard  only — have 
we  contributed  toward  preventing  a  third 
world  war  which  would  end  civilization? 
Nothing  less  means  anything  in  comparison 
to  this. 

Now,  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Battle  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  will  pass  Into  oblivion,  and 
the  torture  and  death  of  the  millions  of 
Jews  In  eastern  Europe  will  be  forgotten 
and  relegated  to  the  unpleasant  Incidents  of 
the  past,  with  no  moral  drawn  as  to  our 
present  policy,  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  never 
bar  the  road  to  another  war.  For  the  con- 
viction and  punishment  of  those  responsible 
for  the  suffering  of  this  war  is  not  a  matter 
0*  revenge,  but  of  justice.  The  persecution 
of  minorities  is  an  easy  and  from  ancient 
times  regularly  used  means  of  establishUig 
tyrannical  governments  which  Inevitably  be- 
come belligerent  sooner  or  later.  Fvery  such 
goverr.ment  must  canalise  discontent  and 
transmute  the  hostility  provoked  by  its  own 
methods  at  home  into  hatreds  of  foreign 
countries. 

Persecution  of  a  minority  will  tend  at  first 
to  consolidate  the  gang  and  will  cow  the 
opposition  of  all  citizens,  even  those  not 
belonging  to  the  persecuted  minority.  Let 
us  suppoae  a  shopkeeper  In  Berlin  sees  a 
Jewish  shop  next  to  his  raided  and  wrecked. 
It  is  manifest  that  such  a  man  will  hesitate 
before  opposing  Uie  Nazi  organizations. 

It  is  because  we  did  not  move  when  the 
first  Jewish  ahop  was  raided  and  wrecked 
that  we  arc  paying  now  so  dearly  In  blood,  in 
tears,  and  In  superhuman  efforts. 

Now  the  thiiigs  that  have  happened  in  the 
last  4  years  wUl  live  for  a  long  time  in  the 
memory  of  people,  and  so  will  the  policy  of 
the  Tlctcrs. 

We  are  told  to  forgive  those  who  have  in- 
jured us  and  to  turn  the  other  cheek,  but  It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  not  t>een 
told  to  forgive  Injustice  to  others  or  to  turn 
the  cheek  of  somebody  else.  We  cannot  for- 
give the  Germans  what  they  have  done  to  the 
Jews,  and  we  cannot  ask  the  Jewish  sur- 
vivors to  start  experimenting  their  policy 
of  turning  the  other  cheek  all  over  again. 
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They  did  it  for  too  Ion  ; 
It  too  dearly. 

Therefore.   I   believe 
moil  and  from  this 
Ing  two  main  trends  of 
efficacious  lest  we  resign 
catastrophes.    The  first 
the  Germans  for  their 
merely  to  make  a  hand 
Gestapo,  which   is  a 
which  nobody  Is  forcec 
punisned.    All  those  in 
rages   should   be   pun 
future  anyone   in  any 
Join  such  an  organizatfcn 
is  putting  a  rope  arcun< 
of  punishment  will   no 
taking  the  position  of 
always  be  people  ready 
but    It    may    make    tb^ 
dUfieult. 

If  this  course  Involvej 
of  personal  injustice,  it 
It  is  better  that  half  a 
man  subjects  should 
millions  of  equally 
suffer  in  25  years. 

For  a  year,  I  have 
the  War  Crimes 
not   think   that   anyone 
them  more  vigorously  ot 
cessful    In    inducing   h 
Commission  to  accept 

The  second  policy  of 
Nations,  but  first  of  all 
glorious  Nation,  is  the 
brew  people  of  Europe 
dignity,  and  political 
the  Jewish  survivors  a 
grant  them  the  right 
and  to  decide  whether 
to  the  ghettoes.  whether 
to  Germany,  and  Austiia 
Hungary,  and  Rumania, 
where  they  have  been 
the  last  5,  10,  or  15  year^ 
and  centuries,  in  the 
where  they  have  been 
subject  to  pogroms,  or 
take  up  a  new  life  as  a 
and  to  go  back  to  that 
shores  of  the  Medi 
thousands  of  years 
territory.     As  a  first 
they  have  to  be  gran 
lege  of  being  Invited 
Commission    as   full- 
members,  then  their 
councils  of  the  United 

I  am  primarily  in 
which  my  son  will  live 
see.     I  want  the  Unltec 
greater,   nobler,  stronger 
Is  today.     The  judgmen ; 
In  40  years  is  more 
expediency.     We  owe 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VUG  Nia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  CPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesdcff.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  iiy  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
f  om  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
2,  1945: 

iSLairmu.  amo  t.  t.  a. 

We  hope  It's  trus.  as  reported,  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  decided  to  name  Director 
David  Lillenthal,  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  for  another  9-year  term,  In  spite 
of  the  ctrong  opposition  registered  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  by  Senator  McKixlax, 
of  Tennessee. 

No  governmental  undertaking  has  teen 
more  successful  than  T.  V.  A.,  and  the  rea- 
son is  largely  Mr.  Lilienthal's  management. 

As  head  of  that  great  project  he  has  ap- 
plied a  definite  philosophy.  He  has  Insisted 
on  decentralization,  on  unified  authority  and 
responsibility,  on  making  T.  V.  A.  acceptable 
to  and  popular  with  the  immediate  region 
where  it  operates  ai>  well  as  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation.  And  to  accomplish  this  he  has 
insisted  on  keeping  T.  V.  A.  free  from  pol- 
itics. That  freedom  from  politics  Is  what 
got  Senator  McKxllar  sore. 

T.  V.  A.'s  record  shines,  not  only  as  It 
relates  to  electric  power,  but  to  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  soil  conservation,  reforesta- 
tion, and  the  providing  of  cheap  fertilizer. 
For  Mr.  Lillenthal  to  be  bounced  because  he 
has  resisted  pressure  that  would  make  T.  V.  A. 
a  feather  bed  for  political  appointees  would 
be  a  grave  Injustice — a  simple  case  of  ex- 
ecuting a  man  for  making  good. 

Instead.  If  other  such  projects  are  to  be 
authorized — M.  V.  A.  and  the  like — we'd  like 
to  see  Mr.  Lillenthal  supervise  them  and  ap- 
ply his  T.  V.  A.  principles,  so  that  the  multi- 
millions  spent  on  them  won't  be  thrown  to 
the  political  birdies. 

Senator  McKxllax.  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  since  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's death,  is  in  a  powerful  and  responsible 
po-sition.  President  Truman  has  honored 
him  highly  by  asking  him  to  sit  in  on  meet- 
ings of  the  Cabinet.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, we  do  not  believe  the  Senator  will 
choose  to  make  any  very  determined  fight  if 
Mr.  Truman  recognizes  and  rewards  splendid 
service  by  renominating  Director  Lillenthal. 
Or  that  Mr.  McKellax's  colleagues  will  give 
him  much  support  if  he  does  underUke  to 
carry  a  Tennessee  political  feud  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 


The  Black  Hills  at  World  Headquarters 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

»     Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial: 

THX  BLACK  HILLS   AS  WO&LO   HEAOQTJAKTZRS 

Some  persons  may  have  concluded  hastily 
that  the  endeavor  to  establish  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  In  the  Black  Hills 
Is  Just  a  publicity  stunt. 

Actually,  it  Is  much  more  than  that  and 
the  primary  sponsors  of  the  idea  have  rea- 
son to  t>elleve  that  their  suggestion  wUl  com- 
mand a  respectful  hearing. 

Gov.  M.  Q  Sbarpe,  very  properly.  Is  Inter- 
esting himself  seriously  In  the  undertaking 
and  Is  assembling  farts  and  comments  that 
will  be  of  value  in  advancing  the  case  for  the 
Black  Bills. 

A  summary  he  Just  prepared  points  out  slg- 
niflcantly  the  reasons  why  the  headquarters 
should  be  In  the  United  States  and  also  why 
the  Black  Hills  are  exceptlonnlly  well  suited 
lor  the  site.  The  Governors  summary,  which 
deser>es  study,  follows: 
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*!  Our  country  was  the  first  to  declare  as 
a  national  policy,  and  ever  after  to  carry  it 
cut,  an  idea  which  was  really  the  first  basic 
Btep  upward  to  an  eventual  world  organiza- 
tion for  permanent  peace:  All  men  are  cre- 
ated free  and  equal. 

"2.  The  history  of  our  country  shows  with- 
out exception  that  all  races,  creeds,  colors, 
nationalities  are  here  accorded  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity In  economic  and  social  affairs.  So 
thoroughly  have  we  been  Influenced  by  that 
Idea  that  we  have  fought  various  wars  to 
maintain  it  at  home  and  abroad.  Therefore, 
the  United  Nations  would  find  here  an  en- 
vironment where  all  believe  In  and  practice 
en  idea  that  must  be  one  of  the  basic  founda- 
tion stones  of  an  organization  for  permanent 
world  peace. 

'•3.  Our  country  and  especially  our  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  always  maintained  the 
policy  of  complete  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  complete  freedom  of  religion  for  all. 
Therefore,  the  Christians,  the  Buddhists,  the 
Mohammedans,  and  all  other  great  religious 
movements  of  the  world  would  find  here  an 
environment  In  which  they  can  build  their 
churches,  temples,  mosques,  and  practice 
their  religion  as  they  desire  without  inter- 
ference by  the  State  or  objection  by  the 
people. 

"4.  South  Dakota  Is  located  around  the 
peographic  center  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  It  is  about  equidistant  from 
both  the  Occident  and  the  Orient.  Dele- 
gates and  visitors  from  Europe.  Asia,  and 
Africa  could  meet  here  free  from  the  local 
Influences  and  past  history  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  freedom  from  the  advantages  of  loca- 
tion to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  the  most 
convenient  to  all  and  the  most  impartial  lo- 
cation available  for  all  for  a  world  capital. 
"5.  In  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
exist  areas  of  Impressive  grandeur,  majestic 
mountain  peaks,  beautiful  rolling  hill  coun- 
try covered  with  stately  ponderosa  pine  and 
ornamental  timber  In  profusion.  Interesting 
geological  flora  and  fauna  conditions  of  all 
kinds,  mountain  streams  and  lakes  having 
no  superiors  anywhere  lor  pure  water  supply, 
and  an  equable,  eneigizlng  climate  with 
never  an  extreme  of  heat  or  cold,  wind  or 
rain,  all  of  them  suitable  and  appropriate 
for  a  world  capital. 

"6.  In  this  same  Black  Hills  area  are  numer- 
ous spacious  sites  for  establishment  of  a 
world  city  which  will  be  an  International 
area  not  blanketed  by  the  proximity  of  any 
other  large  city  and  where  the  world  may 
construct  from  the  virgin,  primitive  condi- 
tions existing,  Its  own  city  In  its  ovm  time. 
In  Its  own  way,  and  with  Its  own  name. 
Ample  transportation  and  communication 
opportunities  of  all  kinds  exist." 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAIIAN 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Wynnefield 
Community  Committee  for  Memorial 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia.  I  desire  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  move- 
ment which  had  Its  Inception  in  Wynne- 
field,  a  residential  section  of  my  constit- 
uency in  Phil::delphia,  and  the  section  in 
which  I  live.    The  implications  and  pur- 


poses of  this  movement  appear  to  be  of 
national  significance.  I  can  safely  state 
that  it  represents  the  temper  and  de- 
sires of  most  of  the  people  in  my  entire 
district.  And  being  such,  I  wish  to  pass 
It  on  to  all  Members  of  Congress. 

A  number  of  citizens  in  Wynnefield  re- 
cently met  to  discuss  the  appalling  sacri- 
fices of  the  13.C00.000  American  families 
who  have  been  directly  affected  by  this 
war.  They  were  impelled  to  give  vocal 
and  public  expression  to  the  desire  that 
"our  boys  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 
So  they  called  a  preliminary  meeting  of 
some  public-spirited  members  of  my 
community,  as  well  as  representatives  of 
the  churches,  synagogues,  public  schools, 
and  other  groups  of  the  community. 
They  discussed  the  subject  of  a  memorial 
meeting  by  the  entire  community,  in 
which  every  organization  and  individual 
of  the  section  is  to  participate,  to  honor 
those  who  have  already  made  the  su- 
preme sacriflce. 

This  organization  meeting  took  place 
at  the  hall  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Fifty-fourth  Street  and  Overbrook  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia.  Pa..  Tuesday.  April  3, 
1945.  Representative  members  of  a  nvim- 
ber  of  our  local  institutions  were  present, 
including  members  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  executive  ward  commit- 
tees. The  suggestion  of  a  memorial 
meeting  was  enthusiastically  and  unani- 
mously endorsed. 

It  was  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 
the  entire  community  of  Wynnefield  be 
dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  our 
boys  are  fighting,  and  it  was  decided  to 
hold  a  memorial  meeting  the  last  week  in 
May  at  the  Mann  Public  School.  Many 
suggestions  were  offered,  subcommittees 
were  appointed,  and  long  discussions 
ensued  before  the  assembly  decided  to 
arrange  the  memorial  meeting  the  last 
week  in  May  at  the  Mann  Public  School. 
a  central  point.  The  principal  of  the 
Mann  Public  School,  J.  Wesley  Foote. 
who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  offered 
his  assistance  in  every  way.  There  were 
further  meetings  at  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans' post,  at  St.  Barbara's  Church,  and 
at  the  homes  of  the  individuals  who  were 
interested.  After  conferences-  with  busi- 
nessmen, labor  leaders,  judges  of  our 
courts,  and  with  other  prominent  citi- 
zens, the  various  ideas  and  suggestions 
finally  crystallized  into  the  following  pro- 
gram: 

First.  To  hold  a  memorial  meeting  en 
May  28  at  the  Mann  Public  School. 

The  meeting  to  be  presided  over  by  one 
of  the  common  pleas  judges  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  principal  speaker  to  be  the  Honor- 
able Francis  J.  Mybrs.  United  States 
Senator. 

A  minister,  rabbi,  and  priest  to  deliver 
Invocations. 

Three  short  essays  on  world  peace,  se- 
lected as  the  result  of  contests  amongst 
school  pupils,  to  be  read  by  pupils  of  the 
commimlty. 

The  war  veterans,  boy  scouts,  and  Red 
Cross  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies. 

Second.  Resolutions  be  adopted  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  meeting  in  favor  of  a 
world  organization  for  peace,  a  broad- 
ened social  security  base,  and  remunera- 
tive employment  for  all. 


Third.  To  pledge  the  community  to 
such  resolutions  and  to  send  copies  of  the 
resolutions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretari'  of  State,  the  United 
States  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  and  to  me.  the  Congressman 
of  the  district. 

Fourth.  To  organize  a  nonpartisan 
community  council  which  shall  be 
tlioroughly  representative  of  tlie  com- 
munity, and  of  Its  inhabitants. 

I  am  advised  that  the  prevailing  view 
of  these  organizers  is  that  it  shall  become 
a  permanent  representative  body  of  the 
community,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  es- 
tablishing a  pennanent  memorial  for  our 
departed  warriors  and  their  and  our  be- 
loved chief,  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

I  believe  the  Wynnefield  Council  will 
make  its  opinion  known  to  this  body,  ajid 
to  all  other  legislative  assemblies  and 
agencies  which  will  deal  with  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  and  the  peace:  which 
deal  with  the  welfare  of  our  returning 
veterans,  and  with  the  elimination  of 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  It  will  endeavor 
to  explain  various  problems  to  the  entire 
community  in  open  meetings,  and  to  help 
frame  policies  to  maintain  amity  among 
nations  and  among  individuals,  as  a  re- 
sponsible community  should  imder  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Now  I  subscril)e  to  these  purposes.  I 
know  that  men  in  public  ofiBce  oft:;n  give 
lip  service  to  these  ideals;  and  that  in 
practice  some  of  these  flaunt  the  spirit 
of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Constitution,  and  its  Bill  of  Rights,  be- 
cause of  their  short-sightedness.  I  In- 
tend to  be  present  at  the  memorial  meet- 
ing on  May  28  at  the  Mann  Public  School, 
and  to  watch  closely  the  work  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  W.ynnefleld  Council  which 
will  be  formed  after  this  memorial  meet- 
ing. 

I  hope  this  work  of  the  citizens  m 
Wynnefield  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
other  communities  all  over  our  country, 
and  so  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  may 
have  the  benefit  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion regarding  the  desires  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  we  represent.  I  look 
upon  such  aii  organization  as  a  healthy 
sign,  that  the  citizens  of  our  land  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  complex  prob- 
lems which  face  them  and  us  in  our  vic- 
torious post-war  world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  also  desire  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolutions 
that  I  received  from  this  committee,  as 
fellows: 

Whereas  the  freedom  and  liberty  of  the 
entire  world  was  threatened:    and 

Whereas  all  freedom-loving  people  sent 
forth  their  brave  men  and  women  In  de- 
fense of  their  Institutions  that  were  threat- 
ened with  destrucUon;    and 

Whereas  our  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
forces  have  made  the  supreme  sacriflce  In 
order  that  we  and  generations  to  come  may 
live  In  a  secure,  peaceful,  and  happy  world; 
and 

Whereas  on  AprU  12.  1045.  the  American 
people  and  the  entire  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  suffered  another  casualty  in  the 
loss  of  our  beloved  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas  all  these  who.'e  memories  we  <^"- 
Ish  sacrificed  their  livss  for  those  ideals  snd 
objectives  that  will  assure  freedom.  89«"'«;y' 
and  a  lasting  peace  for  us  in  Iraternity  w.th 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and 
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Whereas  It  \%  our  determination  that  tboM 
who  paaarrt  into  etcrntty  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain: 

How.  therefore,  we,  the  clUzena  of  Wynne- 
field  community  In  the  city  of  PhlladelphU, 
do  hereby  promise   and   pledge  our  whole- 
hearted support  to  our  new  President,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and 
to  our  delefatee  at   the  San  Fr-anc  sco  Con- 
ference who  are  engaged  In  the  construction 
of  a  world  peace  organisation  in  everlasting 
combination  and  cccperatlon  with  the  United 
Nations,  aisd  we  have  further  resolved  to  take, 
and  do  uke.  this  solemn  pledge :  We  solemnly 
pledge  to  consecrate!  ourselves  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  sleep  beneath  the  crosses  and 
thr  stars.     We  do  hereby  further  rededlcate 
ounelves  and  offer  our  resources  and  energy 
to  the  men  and  women  In  our  armed  forces. 
We  promise  that  It  Is  and  shall  remain  our 
sacred  obligation  to  help  build  the  kind  of 
world  for  which  tliey  fought  and  died.     It 
shall  be  our  sacred  task  to  rally  our  entire 
community  In  united  support  for  freedom, 
security,  and  equality  of  opportunity  to  all. 
We  shall  not  rest  untU  bigotry  and  fear  are 
forever  abolished  from  otir  great  land,  and 
until   security   and   enduring   peace    are   es- 
tablished throughout  the  world. 


CcTeUB^  Postal  Eaiplojeet  Support 
ScTcath  War  Loan  DriTc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  PEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Cleveland,  beneficiaries  of  the 
very  effective  services  rendered  by  the 
willing  and  efficient  employees  in  the 
Cleveland  po'^tal  area,  are  very  proud. 
and  rightly  so.  of  the  patriotic  response 
and  contribution  to  the  war  effort  made 
by  these  employees. 

Under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Mr. 
Joseph  P.  Nolan.  post-cfBce  inspector  in 
charge,  these  patriotic  men  and  women 
are  achieving  a  record  which  is  well 
worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Incident  to  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
drive,  and  utilizing  the  voluntary  pay- 
re^ -savings  plan,  it  appears  evident  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
post  office  is  doing  Its  full  duty.  The 
first  unit  completely  canvassed — the 
supervisory  force — subscribed  to  the 
extent  of  99.2  percent,  and  the  second 
unit — the  Claims  and  Iiuiuiry  Seciion— 
92  percent.  Following  the  energetic  lead- 
ership of  their  respective  local  presidents, 
it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  clerks. 
carriers,  motor- vehicle  employees,  mail 
handlers,  messengers,  and  custodir.l  serv- 
ice men  will  make  an  equally  favorable 
showing. 

The  personnel  of  the  Cleveland  post 
office  leads  all  industrial  and  other  large 
groups,  locally,  and  claims  national  lead- 
ership among  postal  establishments 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  this  im- 
portant respect. 

The  post  office  contribution  to  the  1945 
campaign  for  the  war  chest  exceeded 
all  previous  records. 


Lions  Clab  Homts  Mtmotf  of  Presi^iit 
RootcTelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEfKuVER 

or    TKNNXSSK^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRtSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  t,  1945 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
great  departed  leader  wai  a  member  of 
Lions  International.  Varli )us  Lions  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States  have 
Joined  In  paying  tribute  tio  his  memory. 
Under  leave  to  extend  myi  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  resolution  adoptea  by  a  standing 
vote,  with  heads  bowed. 'by  the  Chat- 
tanooga Lions  Club  on  April  25,  1945. 
The  resolution  was  slgnei  by  cfflcers  of 
the  club— Ben  Duggan.  J,  fi.  Sherrlll,  and 
Lee  Allen. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows 

Whereas  Ood  In  His  Infli  Ite  wisdom  has 
called  to  his  reward  our  'resident 
mander  in  Chief,  and  fellof  Lion,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  and  the  Ufiited  States  and 
the  world  has  lost  a  great 
manitarian;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevilt  was  an  active 
member  of  Lions  International,  and  his  life 
and  work  exemplified  the  Ic  eals  and  prlnci 
pies  of  Llonism:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Lions 
nooga  does  hereby  Join  witli 
with  the  peoples  of  all  nattlona  in  recogni 
tlon  of  the  great  loss  to  our  country  and 
to  the  world  in  the  untimely  passing  of  a 
great  and  beloved  leader  mi  hose  vision  was 
pointed  toward  a  universal  pt  ace  ana  brother 
hood  of  men;  and  be  it  furl  her 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  tSls  resolution  be 
spreed   upon   the   minutes    )f   the   club   and 
that  copies  Ije  furnished  to 
City  of  Chattanooga. 


Club  ol  Chatta- 
Americans  and 


UcconditioBal  Simend<r  of  German 
Forces  in  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIiS 

<v 

HON.  FRANK  T.  MARKET 

or  MiHNiaoik 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP  ESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May 


Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  joy  over  he  great  news 
announced  today  by  Presi  lent  Tnmaan — 
the  unconditional  surrenper  of  all  Ger- 
man forces  in  Italy. 

I  especially  want  to  pai'  tribute  to  the 
brave  men  through  whcse  efforts  and 
gallantry  this  glorious  result  has  been 
achieved. 

For  many  months,  Mr  Speaker,  ever 
since  our  troops  hit  the  beaches  in  Nor 


leader  and  bu- 


the  press  of  the 


2.   1945 


in  Italy  have 
be  on  the  for- 
because,  quite 

of  ttie  head- 


man dy,  the  Allied  forces 
considered  themselves  to 
gotten  front.  This  was 
naturally,  a  major  shar(! 
lines  in  the  Nation  s  newspapers  was  de- 
voted to  happenings  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  But  that  did  not 
mean  there  was  no  longtr  war  in  Italy. 
There  Allied  soldiers  stil  were  fighting. 


where  they  had  been  fighting  for  months 
before  D-day  in  Prance,  And  Allied  sol- 
diers were  still  dying  there,  in  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

I  believe  that  today  we  should  pause 
to  pay  speciEd  tribute  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  American  Fifth  Army  and  their  com- 
mander. Gen.  Mark  Clark,  and  to  their 
comrades  of  the  British  Eighth  Army, 
who  chased  the  Fascists  out  of  Africa, 
and  who  conquered  Sicily  and  Italy. 

And  I  want  to  add  my  personal  tribute, 
in  which  I  know  I  will  be  Joined  by  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  to  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Infantry  Division,  which  has  been 
the  spearhead  of  the  Fifth  Army  through 
most  of  the  fighting  in  Italy. 

The  Thirty-fourth,  or  Red  Bull  Divl- 
.sion.  as  It  is  known  from  its  shoulder 
patch,  originally  was  made  up  of  Na- 
tional Guard  men  from  my  home  State 
of  Miruiesota,  and  its  sister  States,  Iowa. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  once  com- 
manded by  Ellard  A.  Walsh,  of  St.  Paul, 
now  Minnesota's  adjutant  general. 

The  imits  comprising  this  division  left 
their  home  stations  early  in  1941.  One 
of  its  regiments,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth  Infantry  which  traces  Its 
traditions  to  the  Civil  War  in  which  it 
served  as  the  First  Minnesota  Infantry, 
provided  the  first  troops  to  land  in 
Europe  in  this  war.  Within  3  months  of 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  the  regiment 
disembarked  at  a  North  Ireland  port. 

Two  other  of  its  regiments,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty -first  Artillery  from 
Minnesota  and  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-eighth  Infantry  from  Iowa,  also 
carry  on  their  standard  and  colors,  battle 
streamers  won  in  France  In  1917  and 
1918  when  they  were  part  of  the  famed 
Porty-second,  or  Rainbow,  Division. 

The  Thirty- fourth  provided  many  of 
the  men  for  the  firt>t  American  Ranger 
umts,  men  who  took  part  in  the  Dieppe 
raid.  It  made  the  landing  in  north  Africa 
in  November  1942.  It  fought  at  Kasser- 
ine  Pass  and  through  Tunisia  to  the 
Fascist  surrender  at  Bizerte.  It  was  in 
the  thick  of  things  at  Anzio.  Salerno,  and 
Cassino.  through  all  the  major  fighting 
in  Italy.  Seldom  have  its  units  been  out 
of  action  since  the  north  Africa  land- 
ing. 

The  division  is  now  recognized  as  the 
most  decorated  in  the  Army,  in  addition 
to  having  more  combat  days  than  any 
other.  Here,  for  example,  are  some  re- 
cent figures  on  decorations  received  by 
members  of  the  division: 

More  than  15.000  Purple  Hearts.  9 
Medals  of  Honor.  98  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cros.<5es.  116  Legion  of  Merit  Medals. 
1,052  Silver  Star  Medals.  51  Soldier's 
Medals.  1.713  Bronze  Star  Medals,  3  Pres- 
idential Unit  Citations,  7  British  awards, 
7  French  awards.  6  Italian  awards,  1 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  1  Distin- 
guished Plying  Cross,  34  Air  Medals  with 
52  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  525  divisional  cita- 
tions, 6  War  Department  meritorious 
service  unit  plaques,  and  15  Army  com- 
mendations of  the  unit. 

As  may  be  guessed  from  the  more  than 
15,000  Purple  Hearts  awarded  in  the  di- 
vision, all  its  members  no  longer  are 
from  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas. 
Replacements  from  every  other  State  in 
the  Union  were  required  to  keep  the  di- 
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vision  at  strength,  and  these  all  made 
gallant  contributions  to  Its  record.  The 
people  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  however,  may  take  special 
pride  on  this  great  day  in  the  knowledge 
of  what  their  gallant  sons  have  contrib- 
uted to  America's  brilliant  military  his- 
history. 


England  Moums  President  Rcoscvelf  t 
Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mcy  2,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  sorrow  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  the  death  of  our  late  President, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  is  well  known  but 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  sorrow 
is  not  confined  to  this  country  but  is 
worldwide. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Evans-Jackson, 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  London,  England, 
whom  I  know  personally,  has  just  been 
received  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Carter,  of  Washing- 
ton, which  doubtless  expresses  the  feel- 
ings of  the  English  people  upon  the  tragic 
loss  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  upon 
leave  granted,  same  is  submitted  here- 
with: 

DzAK  Chauncet  Carter  :  We  all  received  the 
news  of  President  Roosevelt's  death  with 
great  sorrow  and  express  to  you  our  deep 
sympathy  In  the  loss  the  United  States  has 
sustained,  a  loss  In  which  this  country  shares. 

The  people  of  this  country  held  the  late 
President  In  deep  affection  and  had  the  great- 
est admiration  for  his  courage,  honesty, 
strength  of  ptirpose,  and  not  least,  for  his 
farsightedness  and  wisdom. 

It  Is  sad  that  he  should  not  have  lived  to 
see  the  final  victories  over  Germany  and 
Japan  and  the  way  of  ll:e  for  which  these 
two  countries  stand;  victory  to  which  he  con- 
tributed so  largely.  It  Is  also  a  tragedy  for 
the  world  that  It  la  deprived  of  his  wisdom 
In  shaping  the  peace  and  settling  the  many 
difficult  problems  which  will  face  the  nation* 
in  the  next  few  years. 

We  shall  never  forget,  at  the  time  the 
British  Empire  stood  alor.e  against  the  AxU 
Powers,  the  words  of  hope  and  friendship 
which  President  Roosevelt  broadcast.  They 
were  as  water  to  men  parched  in  the  desert. 
Yours  very  slncerelj-. 

J.  E,  EVANS-jACKSON. 


A  Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  30, 1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Review  for  April  1945: 


A  TiMB  roH  Action 
A  few  weeks  ego,  and  within  a  few  daya 
Of  each  other,  two  men — one  an  Englishman 
and  the  other  an  American — msde  Important 
statements  which  carry  with  them  a  solemn 
warning  which  all  United  States  citizens 
should  tcke  to  heart.  One  statement  comes 
from  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill.  In 
an  address  to  his  Conservative  Party  In  Lon- 
don. The  other,  unusual  as  It  may  seem,  was 
made  by  Matthew  Woll,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  In  an  address 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  New  York.  The 
statements  of  these  two  men  follow: 

Winston  Churchill,  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land: "Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  It 
is  no  easy  cheap- jack  Utopia  of  airy  phrases 
that  lies  before  us. 

"There  Is  no  time  for  windy  platitudes. 
The  Conservative  Party  had  far  better  go 
down  telling  the  truth  and  acting  In  accord- 
ance with  the  verities  of  our  position  than 
gain  a  span  of  shabbily  bought  office  by 
easy  and  fickle  froth  and  chatter. 

"Woe  b3tlde  those  public  men  who  seek 
to  slide  'nto  power  down  the  slippery  slope 
of  vain  and  profligate  undertakings.  This  la 
no  time  for  hxnnbug  and  blandishment,  but 
for  grim  and  stark  facts  and  figures,  and 
action  to  meet  Immediate  needs, 

"It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  all  to  prom- 
ise or  even  to  give  each  other  presents,  bo- 
nuses, and  gratuities  in  the  most  enthusi- 
astic manner  but  if  we  woke  up  In  the  morn- 
ing and  foiuid  that  the  pound  sterling  ($4) 
bought  cnly  5  shillings  ($1)  worth  of  goods 
or  services,  we  should  have  committed  the 
crime  of  cheating  the  soldiers  and  workers 
of  the  country. 

"You  hear  all  this  talk  by  the  stay-at-home 
left-wing  Intelligentsia  that  the  soldiers  will 
hold  us  guilty  If  we  do  not  have  a  new  world 
waiting  for  them  on  their  return.  The  brave 
new  world  is  to  be  already  waiting  for  them 
when  they  disembark.     •     •     • 

"But  that  Is  not  what  ^he  fighting  men  are 
looking  forward  to. 

"They  are  not  looking  forward  to  a  new 
world  constructed  behind  their  backs  by 
politicians  who  seek  their  votes.  Most  of 
them  have  lived  long  enough  In  uncomforta- 
ble proximity  to  another  world  to  be  thinking 
of  that.     •     •     • 

"They  do  not  regard  themselves  as  a  slimi- 
bred  serf  population  chased  into  battle  from 
a  land  of  misery  and  want.  They  love  their 
country  and  the  scenes  of  their  youth  and 
manhood  and  they  have  shown  themselvea 
ready  to  die  not  only  In  defense  of  their  ma- 
terial satisfactions  but  for  Its  honor. 

"When  they  are  home  and  settled  down 
and  their  country  Is  again  a  going  concern, 
paying  Its  way  and  standing  on  Its  own  In 
the  post-war  world,  then  will  be  the  time  for 
them  to  settle  what  form  and  shape  our 
society  should  assume.     •     •     • 

"No  restriction  upon  well-established  Brit- 
ish liberties  that  la  not  proved  Indispensable 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace  can  be  tolerated. 

"Control  for  control's  sake  is  ssnceless. 
Controls  under  the  pretext  of  war  or  Its  after- 
math which  are  In  fact  designed  to  favor  the 
accomplishment  of  totalitarian  systems, 
however  Innocently  designed,  whatever  guise 
they  take,  whatever  slogans  they  mouth,  are 
a  fraud  which  should  be  mercilessly  exposed 
to  the  Drltlsh  public. 

"At  the  head  of  our. mainmast  we  fly  the 
flag  of  free  enterprise.  We  are  determined 
that  native  genius  and  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture and  of  risk  taking,  in  peace  as  in  war, 
shall  bear  our  fortunes  forward,  finding 
profitable  work  and  trade  for  our  people, 
and  that  good,  thrifty  housekeeping,  both 
national  and  private,  shall  sxjstaln  our 
economy." 

MATTHEW   WOLL,  V1C«  PRESTDENT  OF  TH« 

A.  r.  or  L. 

"The  struggle  wUl  b«  long  and  bitter  If  any 
group  In  the  United  States  attempts  to  mak« 


the  American  people  a  nation  of  fuahrer 
worshippers,  goose-stepping  totalitarian 
robots, 

"Today,  despite  the  allegiance  of  the  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  democratic  way  of  living,  there 
is  evidence  of  a  trend  to  totalitarianism  In 
small  but  influential  groups.  The  growing 
reliance  of  the  Executive  on  directives  and 
government  by  decree  is  but  one  evidence 
of  this  impatience  with  our  traditional,  rep- 
resentative method  of  doing  things. 

"Another  evidence  of  this  trend  is  the  gul- 
libility with  which  some  respectable  sections 
of  the  community  have  accepted  the  brand 
of  political  and  economic  eyewash  sold  by 
the  American  Communists. 

"Admli-atlon  of  communism  before  the 
war  was  confined  largely  to  a  handful  of 
party  members  and  Its  lunatic  fringe  of  In- 
tellectuals. Today  the  penetration  of  com- 
munism has  reached  alarming  proportions. 
"Labor  unions,  church  organizations,  cul- 
tural bodies  have  adopted  the  ever-changing 
party  line.  But  most  disquieting  is  the  Com- 
munist penertation  of  conservative  business 
groups.  Interests  close  to  some  of  our  larg- 
est tanking  institutions  have  become  fellow 
travelers,  strange  as  It  may  sound. 

"American  communism  can  thrive  best  In 
a  totalitarian  atmosphere.  Every  move  to 
concentrate  greater  power  In  the  hands  of 
Government  meets  with  a  chorus  of  Ameri- 
can Communist  approval,  and  since  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  big  government  Is  the 
enemy  of  economic  voluntarism  or  free  en- 
terprise, and  since  communism  In  America 
today  is  completely  behind  the  growing 
tendency  toward  total  control  over  the  Na- 
tion's Industrial  enterprise,  those  In  busi- 
ness who  soft-pedal  communism  are,  In  ef- 
fect, digging  their  own  graves. 

"Today  there  is  a  shrinking  of  democratic 
processes  and  a  continual  enlargement  of 
the  role  of  the  Government  as  a  final  arbiter. 
Before  It  Is  too  late,  it  Is  time  we  all  de- 
manded  a  priority  on  Initiative;  a  priority 
on  freedom,  and  the  willingness  to  think 
things  through,  without  the  help  of  some 
ghost  writer  in  one  of  the  countless  Govern- 
ment bureaus. 

"Newspapers  and  radios  which  permit  th« 
skillful  penetration  of  pro-Communist  col- 
umnists and  commentators  are  unwittingly 
preparing  the  day  when  their  properties  will 
be  completely  controlled.  If  not  owned,  by 
the  growing,  ruthless  bureaucratic  elite  whose 
ultimate  goal  is  nothing  short  of  total  con- 
trol. 

"Unless  we  think  clearly  and  plan  Intelli- 
gently now.  while  the  war  is  on,  we  may  find 
ourselves  with  military  victory  on  our  heads 
but  unwittingly  encumbered  by  the  enemy'i 
social  philosophy." 

No  one  single  action  that  can  be  taken  by 
our  citizens  will  so  effectively  rid  our  country 
cf  the  dangers  of  the  "left-wing  Intelligent- 
sia." "communism,"  "totalitarian  systems." 
and  "government  by  decree."  or  do  more  to 
give  us  a  "priority  on  freedom  and  Initiative" 
and  enable  us  to  fly  from  our  mainmast  "the 
flag  of  free  enterprise"  than  the  repeal  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  (Wagner)  Act. 
Never  was  there  a  more  propitious  time 
than  now  to  start  this  '.ong  deferred  move. 
It  can  be  repealed.  The  way  to  do  It  is 
simple.  Write  your  Congressman  and  both 
your  Senators  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act.  TeU 
cU  whcm  j?ou  see  to  write  their  Congressmen: 
"Repeal  the  Wagner  Act."  Make  those  words 
your  slogan.  Soon  througlicut  the  Nation 
"repeal  the  Wcgner  Act"  will  rise  to  such  a 
creccendo  that  Congrefismcn  will  take  heed, 
wlU  introduce  th3  till  in  Congress,  and  wiU 
repeal  the  Wagner  Act. 

Then  we  shall  have  cone  more.  In  a  shorter 
Eoace  of  time,  for  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life  th-t  we  cou:d  have  done 
by  any  other  single  act.  Ropeal  the  Wsgner 
Act— new  is  the  time  to  g;t  the  tjcvemcnt 
UEd"r  way.  To  start  this  vazvcmtni  we  hcve 
Just  mailed  a  marked  co?y  of  this  issue  to 
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•»ch  Uember  cf  the  Senate  and  House,  and 
io  President  Truman 

P.  S  — Le&t  we  be  accused  of  "labor  baiting" 
In  starting  tiua  movement.  listen  to  what 
Thomaa  K.  Flynn.  executive  assistant  to  Dan 
Tcbtn,  president  of  the  teamsters'  union, 
and  anotber  vice  president  (along  with  Mat> 
thew  Woll)  cf  the  A.  P.  of  L..  said  at  the 
recent  southern  conference  of  ths  team- 
sters' union  held  in  New  Orleans;  "I  am 
thoroughly  disgiisied  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  I  can  say  that  speakmg 
for  the  entire  International  union.  We  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
Therefore,  our  only  recourse  appears  to  be  to 
ask  Congress  to  repeal  the  Wagner  Act  and 
wip*  out  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  which  has  become 
nothing  more  than  a  standing  committee  for 
the  C.  L  O." 


Maldaf  Jobs  by  Gosinf  American 
Factories 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  OHIO 
Cf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Hay  2.  1945 

Mr.  GRIFFTTIIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscotD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Morgan  County  (Ohio*  Herald, 
concerning  the  effect  in  my  distnct  of 
Ohio  of  lowering  the  tariff  on  the  Impor- 
tations of  pottery  and  chinaware. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

MAlOMa    JOaS    BT   CXoaiNO    AMKUCAN    PACTORIZS 

Readers  of  the  Zanesvllle  papers,  no  doubt 
noted  the  page  ad  carried  by  the  southeastern 
Ohio  pottery  manufacturers  a  few  days  since, 
asking  that  all  Interested  parties  write  their 
Congressmen  In  protest  against  any  tariff  re- 
duction on  pottery.     They  stated  their  case 
fuUy  and   frankly — they  cannot  pay  wages 
upon  which  labor  can  exist  at  the  American 
standard  and  compete  with  the  pottery  mak- 
ers in  Caechoalovakla.  Japan,  and  other  low 
wage  standard  countries.    They  directed  at- 
tention to  what  the  pottery  industry  means. 
In  particular  to  towns  such  as  RosevUle  and 
Oooksvllle.     If  their  factories  are  forced  out 
''of  exUtence  by  the  Importation  of  a  flood  of 
earthenware,     fabricated     by     cheap     labor 
•broMl.  they  will  be  compelled  to  close  their 
doors,  with  consequences  which  cannot  be 
other  than  economically  disastrous  to  those 
cooununltlee. 

We  do  not  believe  the  potters  are  eiag- 
geratlng  the  situation  in  their  industry.  In 
the  typical  pre-war  year  of  1837.  imports  of 
hotjaehold  china  were  44  times  that  of 
domestic  production.  Chinaware  that  was 
made  in  Japan  comprised  a  large  part  of  pre. 
war  Importation.  Por  Instance,  a  104-piece 
Mtrthenware  dmner  set  whicc  sold  at  »38  50 
oould  scarcely  compete  with  a  «  .panese  china 
•et.  after  It  had  been  transported  7.000  miles 
•cross  the  ocean  with  a  70  percent  duty  paid 
at  the  American  port  of  entry.  And.  as 
everyone  knows,  china  Is  more  cgstly  than 
earthen  dinnerware,  being  tlilnner.  harder, 
and  more  brittle. 

Ifoeh  ha»  been  said  about  60.000.000  jobs 
after  the  war.  At  the  same  time  we  are  being 
told  at  Waahlngton  by  free  traders  that  if 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  we  miist  have 
trade  acreatnenta  and  economic  as  well  as 
political  comity.  We  wuh  our  exponents  of 
tr—  trade  would  tell  us  how  the  potter,  for 
Inataaoe.  U  going  to  exist  when  with  a  T0> 
parceot  protective  tarUT  he  could  not  com- 
p«te  with  imporu  before  the  war?    Since  the 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  excellent  address  by  S.  R.  Pinley.  gen- 
eral superintendent,  Electric  Power 
Board  of  Chattanooga.  The  address  was 
delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Association,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  on 
April  12,  1945. 

Mr.  Pinley  is  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  best-informed  municipal  electrical 
superintendents  of  the  Nation. 

The  address  follows : 

I  want  to  make  It  abundantly  clear  In  the 
discussion  of  Chattanooga's  experiences  with 
T.  V.  A.  that  I  am  not  employed  by  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  never  have  been.  Nobody  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  asked  me  to  come  out  here,  not 
do  I  know  any  one  of  them  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  what  I  am  going  to  say  about 
our  experiences  in  Chattanooga  with  the 
T.  V.  A.  project.  I  went  to  Chattanooga  in 
1937,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Electric 
Power  Board  of  Chattanooga,  to  become  Its 
chief  engineer  and  direct  their  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  their  desire  to  acquire  an  elec- 
trict  distribution  system.  The  people  of 
Chattanooga  had  decided  about  2  years  pre- 
viously, by  a  referendum  vote  on  the  ratio 
of  19,000  to  8,000,  to  acquire  for  themselves 
an  electric  distribution  system. 

At  that  time  I  had  never  heard  of  any  pre- 
conceived plan  to  take  over  the  destinies  of 
the  region,  nor  have  I  since.     So  far  as  I 
know,  there  Is  not  now  In  existence  any  defi- 
nite thing  called  a  T.  V.  A.  plan.     From  my 
knowledge  of  the  T.  V.  A.'s  program,  and  ob- 
TOrvatlon  of  It,  and  experiences  with  It,  I 
would  define  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
as  a  regional  authority  carrying  out  a  man- 
date from  the  Congress  In  connection  with 
certain   things   which   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States  deemed  neceesary  in  that  area. 
If  there  has  ever  been  a  preconceived  plan  to 
completely  do  over  the  area,  or  to  revise  the 
ways  and  lives  of  the  people  there,  then  I 
have  never  heard  of  It,  nor  has  there  been 
any  effort  made  to  force  such  a  thing  upon 
our  section.    The  only  people  I  know  of  that 
have  to  do  anything  which  the  T.  V.  A.  says 
are  the  employees  of  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  that,  of 
course,  holds  good  in  most  any  kind  of  a  well- 
run  business.     Certainly  the  few  thousand 
permanent  employees  of  the  Authority  are 
among  the  minority  In  the  millions  of  people 
where  the  T.  V.  A.  project  is  in  operation. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Chattanooga  is  the  only  large  city,  aside 
from  Knoxvllle.  located  directly  upon  the 
Tennessee  River,  Nashville  l)elng  upon  the 
Cumberland  River  and  not  even  In  the  rlver'i 
drainage  area,  and  Memphis  being  located 
upon  the  Mississippi  River.  Por  generations, 
until  the  advent  of  the  T.  V.  A.  project,  the 
principal  physical  parts  of  which  are  now 
almost  complete,  the  Tenneaeee  River  and 
its  tributaries  have  been  an  unmanageable 
stream.  Its  tributaries  rise  In  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina,  southwestern  Vlr» 
ftata.  and  northern  Georgia  and  the  main 
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stream  Is  formed  Just  below  Knoxvllle  and 
flows  southward  across  the  State  to  Chatta- 
nooga, and  thence  southeastward  and  west- 
ward across  Tennessee  anc:  northern  Ala- 
bama and  turning  north  again  at  the  north- 
eastern tip  of  Mississippi,  recrosses  the  State 
of  Tennessee  and  portions  of  Kentucky, 
emptying  into  the  Ohio  River  Just  below 
Paducah.  Its  length  from  Paducah  to  Knox- 
vllle is  about  650  miles  and  in  this  distance 
it  has  a  fall  of  about  500  leet.  The  tribu- 
taries are  fed  by  the  snows  and  heavy  rains 
which  fall  In  the  mountains  where  the  tribu- 
taries form,  and  until  the  advent  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  the  river  annually  overran  its  banks, 
destroying  much  valuable  land  and  prop- 
erty, and  was  always  generally  a  flood  men- 
ace, particularly  in  the  upper  portions  of 
the  main  stream.  Our  own  city  of  Chatta- 
nooga has  had  the  name  of  a  "flood  city" 
and  much  of  the  area  within  the  city  limits 
was  kno7n  to  be  subject  to  annual  floods. 

In  discussing  our  experiences  with  T.  V.  A. 
during  these  past  12  years,  I  thUik  I  can  say 
that  we  think  many  of  the  original  pur- 
poses of  It  have  been  brought  to  a  full  and 
satisfactory  completion,  and  that  we  are 
very  happy  with  the  results,  and  because  of 
them  we  have  prospered  a  great  deal.  The 
same  is  true  for  many  other  sections  In  the 
valley,  throughout  the  entire  41,000  square 
miles  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  river. 
We  have  come  to  look  upon  the  T.  V.  A.  to 
be  exactly  what  It  was  originally  Intended 
to  be.  It  Is  true  that  It  is  a  Government 
corporation,  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  Its  three  directors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  However,  It  is 
vastly  different  from  most  functions  of  gov- 
ernment In  that  It  has  the  flexibility  and 
opportunity  for  initiative  and  enterprise.  In 
Its  fleld,  that  hps  usually  been  enjoyed  only 
by  private  corporations.  It  has  taken  us 
Bome  time  In  Chattanooga  to  have  this  feel- 
ing about  T.  V.  A.,  and  there  are  those  among 
us  yet  who  are  unable  to  distinguish  It  from 
the  normal  governmental  bureau.  They  are. 
however,  gradually  diminishing  In  number, 
as  they  observe  more  and  more  the  opera- 
tions of  the  T.  V.  A.,  become  acquainted  with 
it,  and  realize  the  beneflts  that  have  come 
to  Chattanooga,  that  could  only  come  from 
this  type  of  a  Government  function.  Even 
though  ur  public  power  operation,  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Board  of  Chattanooga,  is  only 
connected  with  the  T.  V.  A.  by  our  wholesale 
power  contract,  some  citizens  even  yet  after 
nearly  6  years  of  operation,  refer  to  us  as 
the  T.  V.  A. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  people 
look  upon  the  T.  V.  A.,  on  account  of  iU 
widespread  controversial  past,  as  only  a  giant 
electric  enterprise.  The  facts  are,  that 
the  electrical  part  of  It  is  only  one  of  Its 
several  Important  p^rts.  It  is  true  that  the 
T.  V.  A.'s  Income  from  the  sale  of  electricity 
at  wholesale  to  its  municipal  and  industrial 
customers  Is  now  providing  enough  money 
to  pay  Its  expenses  of  operation,  depreciation, 
tax  replacements,  and  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  Its  other  programs.  T.  V.  A.  re- 
ports of  its  financial  operations  will  show 
that  Its  Income  from  its  sale  of  electricity  to 
the  130  municipal  contractors,  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives,  industrial  customers,  and 
private  utilities,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  electrical  operation,  is  enough  to  repay 
the  Federal  Government  over  a  period  of 
years  the  money  advanced  for  that  part  of 
the  project  which  has  been  deemed  as  allo- 
cated to  the  power  part.  For  this  reason, 
we  do  not  consider  ourselves  a  recipient  of 
special  gifts  from  the  Federal  Treasury  at 
the  expense  of  other  taxpayers  in  the  Nation. 
Instead,  with  our  own  money,  secured  from 
our  customers  by  the  sale  of  electricity  at 
retail,  we  are  paying  to  the  T.  V.  A.  for  elec- 
tricity at  wholesale,  enough  money  to  cover 
the  electrical  expenses  of  the  project,  with 
enough  over  to  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  to  pay  the  T.  V.  A.'s  other  operating 
expenses  ot  agricultural  research  and  dem* 


onstratlon.  recreation,  and  use  cf  public 
lands,  fertilizer  development,  flood  control, 
and  navigation.  Let  me  say  again,  that  with 
our  own  money,  we  are  paying  for  this  some- 
thing that  Is  being  used  to  the  advantage 
and  development  of  our  section. 

One  of  the  great  beneficial  experiences 
which  has  come  to  Chattanooga  from  the 
T.  V.  A.  project  has  been  that  of  flood  pro- 
tection. It  may  be  true  that  we  will  need 
some  additional  local  flood  protection  works, 
to  absolutely  protect  ourselves  from  any  fu- 
ture flood  damage,  but  without  the  protec- 
tion given  to  our  city  by  the  T.  V.  A.  system 
of  flood  control  on  the  main  stream,  then  no 
system  of  local  flood  protection  works  would 
have  been  financially  feasible  or  available. 
As  late  as  January  1943,  at  least  a  million 
dollars  In  damages  was  saved  tis  by  the  re- 
duction of  a  flood  crest  and  there  have  been 
other  Instances  where  operation  of  the  T.  V. 
A.  system  of  dams  has  saved  us  from  addi- 
tional flood  ravaging.  I  want  to  say  here 
and  now,  that  the  T.  V.  A.  dams  do  generate 
electric  power.  Of  course  they  do,  and  they 
were  built  with  that  as  one  of  their  ptu-- 
poses.  However,  these  dams  are  also  flood 
control  and  navigation  dams,  and  these  nine 
dams  upon  the  main  river  channel,  eight  of 
which  were  constructed  by  T.  V.  A.,  and 
one  purchased  In  the  power  company  deal, 
along  with  the  tributary  reservoirs,  provide 
much  head  water  and  main  stream  storage, 
and  all  operated  together  as  a  unit  are  ca- 
pable of  providing  flood  protection  to  flood 
danger  points  upon  the  Tennessee  River,  one 
of  which  has  always  been  Chattanooga.  No 
one  can  say  that  ws  will  never  have  another 
flood  In  Chattanooga,  but  the  chances  are 
that  we  won't,  and  certainly  the  constantly 
recurring  minor  floods  that  have  been  our 
annual  experiences  In  the  past  have  l>een 
eliminated.  A  number  of  industries  in  our 
city  who  have  suffered  from  floods  in  the 
past  have  a  feeling  of  security  In  the  future, 
and  there  are  available  new  Industrial  sites 
for  developments  and  large  areas  of  land  we 
hope  In  the  future  to  put  to  use.  Certainly 
a  fine  measure  of  flood  protection  provided 
to  Chattanooga  has  been  one  of  our  most 
beneficial  experiences  with  the  T.  V.  A. 

It  is  hard  to  discuss  flood  control  without 
relating    it    to    navigation.    The    Tennessee 
River  is  real  y  not  exactly  a  great  river  any- 
more.   It   Is  a  moderately  flowing  body  of 
water  subdivided  into  9  great  lakes.    Each 
lake  Is  at  a  different  level  from  the  one  t>e- 
low  and  above  It,  and  there  Is  throughout  the 
length,  or  soon  will  be,  a  9-foot  navigation 
-Channel  from  Knoxvllle  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.    The  use  of  this  channel  for  transpor- 
tation of  freight  by  water  has  been  Increas- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.    Chattanooga  now 
receives  a  large  amount  of  grain,  petroleum 
products,   sand  and  gravel  and  other  bulk 
products  by  water,  and.    vhen  materials  and 
equipment    are    available    for   expansion    of 
barge  lines  following  the  war,  a  great  deal 
more  freight  trafQc  will  move  In  and  out  of 
Chattanooga  by  barges.     We  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  this  9-foot  navigation 
channel  places  us  with  direct  access  by  water 
with  the  upper  and  lower  Mississippi  water- 
ways system.  Including  the  Ohio.   Our  modest 
river  terminal  In  Chattanooga,  built  by  the 
T.  V.  A.,  even  though  having  been  In  opera- 
tion only  a  short  time,  is  already  paying  Its 
operating    expenses     from     our    constantly 
growing   river  freight.    Steel  barges  are  of 
course  the  future  vehicles  of  river  transpor- 
tation.   The    large    ones    will    hold    up    to 
3.000  tons  of  freight,  as  much  as  75  railroad 
boxcars  and  a  tow  boat  can  push  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  them.    An  oil  barge  carries  9,000 
barrels  of  oil  compared  to  240  In  a  tank  car, 
and  a  coal  barge  will  carry  2,000  tons,  equiva- 
lent to  50  carloads.    This  matter  of  heavy 
material  transportation  to  and  from  Chatta- 
nooga, as  Chatunooga  is  essentially  an  in- 
dustrial city,  with  its  Industry  dominated  by 
Its  iron  and  steal  Induitrles,  textiles,  food 


products,  chemical  and  wood  products.  Is 
going  to  be  one  of  our  great  beneflts  In  the 
future.  In  years  to  come  this  river  channel 
will  be  the  basis  for  cr  ■nation  of  much  addi- 
tional Industrial  wealth.  Its  use  requires  no 
regulation  ar  to  rates,  for  It  is  simply  a  na- 
tural economic  resotirce  of  the  people  being 
put  to  use  by  the  peo]3le  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  I  can  say  frankly  that  you 
won't  find  our  railroads  promoting  the  use 
of  river  transportation.  Wha  they  really 
object  to  Is  the  complete  development  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Its  branches  as  a  water- 
ways transportation  system,  for  they  know 
that  this  is  a  method  of  transportation  that 
can  be  used  without  the  permission  of  Wall 
Street  or  the  financial  interests  that  dominate 
the  railroad  systems.  In  the  South  the  dif- 
ferential freight-rate  procedure  in  use  upon 
the  railroads  has  been  a  brakfe  upon  our  in- 
dustrial progress.  River  traffic  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  and  this  would  apply  to  Chatta- 
nooga, has  increased  to  nearly  6  times  in 
volume  since  the  advent  of  the  T.  V.  A.  de- 
velopment. Our  brief  experiences  In  the  past 
convince  us  that  the  futtire  In  river  trans- 
portation, brought  on  by  the  T.  V.  A.  devslcp- 
ment.  is  going  to  be  of  Immense  value.  We 
have  vises  fo»  phosphates,  limestone,  tobacco, 
cotton,  ores,  grain.  Iron  and  steel,  and  petro- 
leum and  many  other  heavy  materials  upon 
which,  as  one  of  our  benefits,  there  will  be 
great  saving  in  existing  freight  charges. 

I  am  the  administrative  head  of  a  public 
power  system  which  pvirchases  Its  electrical 
energy  from  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  It  would  be 
unnatural  If  I  did  not  comment  upon  that 
phase  of  the  benefits  which  our  city  has  en- 
Joyed    from    the    program.      The    people    of 
Chattanooga  put  themselves  Into  the  public 
power  business  In  1935  as  I  have  previously 
stated  by   a   referendum   vote   of   19,000   to 
8,000.     They  did  that  after  a  heated  cam- 
paign which  nearly  wrecked  the  hlthertcfore 
peaceful  composure  of  the  community.    Let 
me  say  that  It  does  not  take  very  much  to 
start  an  argument  in  east  Tennessee.     The 
original  settlers  there  were  pushed  over  Into 
that  area  Just  after  colonial  times  by  the 
growth  of  the  seaboard  States.     Apparently 
the  experience  made  them  a  little  objection- 
able to  Ijelng  pushed  around  so  they  Just 
turned  In  and  pushed  the  Indians  out  and 
the  bears  back  Into  the  caves  In  the  moun- 
tains.   Even  now  when  there  Is  nobody  else 
to  fight  with,  we  Just  naturally  start  an  argu- 
ment among  ourselves  and  the  public  power 
campaign  in  Chattanooga  preceding  the  elec- 
tion In  1935  was  really  a  big  top  performance. 
I  wasn't  there  when   it   happened,   but  the 
echoes  were  still  reverberating  when  I  came 
In  1937,  and  even  at  that  late  date,  all  of 
the  split  families,  broken  business  partner- 
ships,  disrupted   church    congregations   and 
neighborhoods,  and  what  not  had  not  gotten 
back  together  again.     After  a  good  healthy 
start,  however,   toward  building  for  them- 
selves an  electric  power  distribution  system, 
a  deal  was  finally  consumated  in  August  of 
1939  In  which  the  T   V.  A.,  Chattanooga  and 
27  other  municipalities  and  electric  cooper- 
atives acquired  the   entire  property  of  th3 
lennessee    Electric    Power    Co.    (save    their 
street  car  systems)  for  $78,000,000.    Chatta- 
nooga's  share   of   this   purchase    price    was 
910.850,000  and  many  have  been  kind  enough 
-to  say  that  it  was  the  best  investment  that 
'  Chattanooga  ever  made.    The  purchase  price 
paid  permitted  the  power  company  to  ppy 
off  in  full  all  of  Its  bondholders.  Its  preferred 
stockholders,    and    even    left    a    good    many 
million  dollars  for  the  common  stock  which 
was  of  rather  doubtful  value.    Practically  all 
of  the  existing  employees  of  the  company 
who  desired  to  remain  in  the  services  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  the  municipalities  were  retained, 
Many  of  them  Immediately  began  receiving 
higher  salaries  than  they  had  been  paid,  and 
today  are  still  important  members  of  our 
organization  in  Chattanooga,  the  T.  V.  A.,  aad 
other  contractors. 

I  think  Chattanooga  recognlaes  that  In  our 
nearly  6  years  of  operation,  our  public  powe? 
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•yctcm  bM  ben«flt«^  tit  a  great  deal.  During 
tAAt  utM.  b*sed  on  the  avera^  rates  charged 
la  l03f>.  the  last  full  year  oi  oj««tlon  by  the 
private  ccmpany.  electricity  uscrt  served  by 
the  Chattanooga  system  have  saved  ever 
•  i:.OC'0.ooo  in  thetr  cost  of  elaettletty.  Th«« 
savings  have  extended  to  sll  etaom  at  custo- 
mers and  exceed  the  purchase  price  of  tlO.- 
860.000  paid,  for  the  system.  The  rates  being 
charged  by  the  private  power  company  at  the 
tuOEM  of  purchase  were  not  abnormally  hl^h, 
as  ratas  go  among  private  power  companies, 
but  the  savings  made  were  so  snparent.  so 
real  and  noticeable,  that  they  could  not  help 
bvt  be  noticed  bv  the  u^ers  of  electricity. 
Natnrally  they  lock  upon  this  as  one  of  the 
benefits  that  have  come  from  the  T.  V.  A. 
project. 

Each  year  our  publicly  owned  system  has 
paid  as  tax  equivalents  amounts  represent- 
ing; taxes  formerly  paid  upon  the  private 
company's  property  which  we  acquired,  and 
In  1&44  our  power  board  readjusted  our  prin- 
ciple of  tax  payments  so  as  to  Include  pay- 
ments at  the  going  rate,  upon  75  percent  of 
the  net  additions  and  extensions  made  to  the 
property.  As  a  result  of  this,  for  1944  the 
city  of  Chattanooga  received  40  percent  more 
In  ad  valorem  taxes  from  o\u  board  than  It 
did  from  the  privately  owned  company  In 
Likewise,  the  city  has  annually  had  a 
saving  of  over  $60,000  in  Ite  cost  of 
•toctnclty  for  such  city  uses  as  street  light- 
tag.  School  lighting,  publlc-buildlng  lighting, 
etc.  I  might  add  that  the  city  la  bUled  the 
•«me  as  any  other  customer  for  its  use  of 
•laetriclty.  within  that  cla.ss  of  service  which 
tt«  use  represents,  and  they  pay  these  bills 
to  our  board  Just  like  any  other  customer 
We  do  not  furnish  the  city  free  street  light- 
ing or  free  public-building  lighting,  and  cur 
board's  relation  with  them  is  upon  a  regu- 
lar commercial  basis.  In  turn,  our  payments 
of  tax  equivalents  come  to  them  Just  as  do 
property  owners  who  pay  taxes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  phlloaophy  of  out  board,  and  we  know 
this  reflects  the  views  of  those  whom  we 
serve,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  In- 
ocnne  of  the  system,  is  that  this  income 
•bould  not  be  diverted  to  pay  other  govern- 
mental expenses  of  the  city,  nor  to  be  used 
as  a  support  for  those  functions  of  govern - 
mrat  such  as  public  schools,  Are.  and  police, 
that  are  normally  supported  by  taxes.    As  I 

--previously  stated,  our  board  pays  a  tax  equiv- 
alent to  the  city  government  in  a  most  lib- 
eral manner.  The  city  In  turn  pays  Ita  bill 
lor  Its  electricity  uses  Just  the  same  as  do 
the  board's  other  47,000  cxistomers.  Our 
operation  Is  one  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Chattanooga,  serving  themselves  and  the  sur- 
rounding area  elecuic  service  at  cost,  and 
recognizing    that    the   cost   of    this   electric 

--•ervice  cannot  be  a  true  cost,  if  that  cost 
Is  loaded  do^vn  with  the  cost  of  other  things 
not  a  part  of  their  electric  service.  ThU  Is 
the  real  objective  of  publicly  owned  electric- 
ity In  that  it  is  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  for  the  social  and  economic  benefits  of 
the  people  In  the  community.  If  its  cost  la 
loaded  down  with  expenses  other  than  those 
belonging  to  the  operation,  then  there  can 
be  no  cheap  electric  power,  and  Instead  of 
this  great  servant  of  mankind  being  made 
m  bleeslng  to  any  community,  its  inevitable 

-high  cost  will  act  as  a  brake  upon  the  com- 
munity s  development,  both  socially  and  eco- 
nomically. 

That  our  cheap  cost  of  electric  power  has 
been  a  tremendous  benefit  to  our  community, 
aside  from  the  savings  made  in  its  cost.  Is 
amply  borne  out  by  tlie  fact  that  many  of 
those  already  using  electricity  have  greatly 
expanded  and  enlarged  their  uses  of  it  pro- 
riding  more  lndtistr:al  e-vpai^lon  and  devel- 
opment. A  number  of  old  steam  engines  and 
privately  owned  plants  formerly  used  by  in- 
dustry have  been  shut  down  and  discarded. 
The  cheap  rates  have  promoted  much  use  of 
air  conditlouing.  additional  home  lises,  and 
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tunities that  make  cur  section  n  mecea  for 
those  who  enjoy  outdoor  life.  Very  deflnllely 
one  of  the  great  benefits  we  have  received 
as  a  result  of  our  experiences  so  far  with 
T.  V.  A.  has  been  the  development  of  a  c'cat- 
ly  enlarged  outdoor  recreation  life  for  our 
citizens. 

Chattanooga  is  an  industrial  city.  We  are 
not  a  great  distributing  center,  but  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  eritensive  railroad  con- 
nections. Our  city  is  not  in  particular  a 
clean  city,  for  there  is  seme  smoke  and  soot. 
Likewise,  we  have  a  population,  many  of 
whom  have  been  In  the  low-income  group 
and  not  always  been  able  to  obtain  the  most 
desirabl2  living  quarters.  This  condition  is 
likewise  true  in  practically  every  large  city. 
We  have  approximately  4O,C00  Negroes  In  cur 
City  and  we  know  we  have  a  very  high  TB  rate, 
and  the  same  as  other  cities,  have  some  un- 
desirable health  conditions.  For  its  em- 
ployees, and  In  connection  with  its  health 
and  sanitation  program  In  its  reservoirs, 
malaria  control,  and  other  kindred  activi- 
ties, T  V.  A.  has  had  a  rather  comprehensive 
health  and  sanitation  department  whose 
headquarters  are  In  our  city.  The  very  pres- 
enc?  of  this  has  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  many 
of  us  to  work  toward  improved  health  con- 
ditions In  the  community.  Gradually  we  are 
improving  these,  as  are  other  cities,  and  in 
the  program  the  experiences  and  coopera- 
tion of  T.  V.  A.  have  been  most  helpful. 

We  have  in  Chattanoo^ja  th€  headquarters 
of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Operations 
of  the  T.  V.  A.,  which  is  the  paying  partner 
in  the  program.    Thev  are  in  their  own  build- 
ing adjoining  which  our  Board  has  built  a 
new   building.     In   their   Electrical   Depart- 
ment are  many  trained  and  experienced  elec- 
tric-utility men,  all  of  whom  live  in  our  city, 
are  customers  of  our  Board,  and  whose  ex- 
periences are  available  to  us  any  time  we  care 
to  consider  them.    We  run  our  own  power 
operation  Independent  of  them,  and  they  do 
not  in  any  sense  dominate  or  control  our  op- 
erations nor  tell  us  how  to  run  our  business. 
Wa  differ  with  them  sometimes  in  cur  com- 
mon problems,  but  quite  often  we  find  they 
can  be  very  helpful  and  we  have  had  a  fine  re- 
lationship.   In  fact,  our  only  connection  with 
the  T.  V.  A.  directly  Is  our  wholesale  power 
contract,  imder  which  we  purchase  our  elec- 
tricity  requirements.    The  rates   which   we 
charge  are  a  matter  of  agreement  between 
ourselves  and  the  T.  V.  A.  and  likewise  in  the 
contract  we  agree  to  dlsp>ose  of  our  revenues 
only  In  a  certain  speclfled  manner.     •     •     • 
In  concluding  this  discussion  about  our  ex- 
periences with  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  way  it  has 
been  carried  out,  I  want  to  make  mention 
of  something  I  think  is  important,  and  some- 
thing that  we  should  not  lose  sight  of.    The 
T.   V.  A.   headquarters   and    its   officials   are 
right  in  the  area  where  the  work  is  being 
done.    All  of  the  discussions  with  reference 
to  it.  and  consultations  between  it  and  local 
groups,   can   be   held   literally   right   on   the 
spot,  and  decisions  made  there  about  them. 
This  Is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  gradually 
growing  centralization  of  authority  and  de- 
cisions that  have  to  be  made  in  Washing- 
ton.    If  the  T.  V.  A.  had  been  run  from  Wash- 
ington, as  are  most  governmental  projects 
which  comprise  even  one,  or  more  of  the 
programs  which  T.  V.  A.  administers  in  our 
valley,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  carried  on  nearly 
as  well,  nor  such  splendid  results  obtained. 
Visitors  from  other  Government  projects  that 
carry  out  one  or  more  of  the  programs  of 
T.  V.  A.,  have  told  me  that  they  would  give 
almost  anything.  If  their  area  had  the  sam« 
set-up  as  the  T.  V.  A.  project  has.    The  ad- 
ministration of  It.  of  course,  by  Its  board  of 
three   directors,   has   had   a   great   deal   to 
do  with  It  and  those  ol  us  who  know  the 
T.  V.  A.  program  best  and  its  restate,  are 
quite  frank  in  paying  the  highest  tribute  to 
David  Lilienthal,  the  chairman  of  its  boaid, 
and  its  other  two  directors.    We  think  so 
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iruch  of  the  method  ussd  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  mechanics  for  doing  it,  that 
we  want  the  T.  V.  A.  law  left  alone  In  Con- 
gress, with  no  cr'ppllng  legislation  to  retard 
its  progress  and  destroy  lU  effectiveness. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  to  quarrel  with  our 
own  Tennessee  Representatives  in  Congress 
about  this,  for  they  have  thought  otherwise. 
There  have  been  some  minor  mistakes  made 
in  the  program  in  our  area,  which  Is  but  nat- 
ural, but  anyone  who  has  visited  the  area  and 
seen  the  results  first  hand,  can  understand 
that  the  benefits  have  greatly  overshadowed 
any  minor  mistakes.  I  am  quite  frank  to 
say  that  if  it  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 
I  would  want  it  done  in  our  area,  by  the 
same  type  of  regional  authority  that  has  ac- 
complished the  splendid  benefits  so  far  to 
the  area,  in  many  of  which  our  city  of  Chat- 
tanooga has  been  a  recipient. 

And  now.  In  closing,  let  me  state  that  no 
discussion  of  T.  V.  A.,  nor  our  experiences 
with  it.  would  be  complete  without  express- 
ing the  thought,  that  through  it.  we  in  Chat- 
tanooga and  Tennessee  and  throughout  the 
valley,  have  had  a  very  great  opportvmlty  to 
expand  our  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
Long  known  as  the  Volunteer  State,  the  re- 
sources of  our  section  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  the  T.  V.  A.  program,  to  go 
to  war  along  with  the  manpower  of  our  sec- 
tion. There  Is  no  question  that  this  con- 
tribution of  materials  and  resources  would 
have  V  -  -n  much  less,  had  we  not  had  a 
T.  V.  A.  program,  and  as  some  of  them  were 
so  very  vital  to  the  war  effort,  the  very  prog- 
ress of  the  war  might  have  been  affected. 


Franklin  Delano  RooseTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
published  in  the  News-Press  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.: 

TRIBtJTZ    WETTTEN    TO    FBANKUN    D.    nOOSEVELI 

EnrroR,  News-Przss: 

It  Is  but  natural  that  a  typically  great 
American  should  become  the  first-accepted 
citizen  of  the  world  in  this  modern  machine 
age.  It  is  also  natural  that  this  man  should 
be  one  who  was  tempered  In  the  fires  of  per- 
sonal pain,  politics,  and  wealth.  Yes;  this 
man  of  faith  was  our  late  beloved  and  im- 
mortal President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

He  has  left  not  only  his  Indelible  tracks 
around  the  world,  that  spelled  out  in  deeds: 
■We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself." 
But  he  also  left  the  seeds  planted  in  his 
tracks  that  will  sprout  and  grow  and  flower 
Into  that  better  world  for  all. 

He  and  many  thousands  of  others  have 
given  their  life's  blood  to  notxrish  this  yet 
tmsprouted  plant;  and  feed  and  protect  it 
to  maturity  from  being  smothered  by  fowl 
weeds  and  ill  winds. 

It  Is  inevitable,  even  though  this  may  bs 
a  century  plant,  that  enough  people  of  good 
will  and  forcefulness  will  now  spring  to  the 
propagation  of  this  potential  plant  of  world 
freedom,  of  which  our  late  President  will  ever 
be  the  symbol. 

Some  of  the  planted  seeds  could  well  be 
named  "Bretton  Woods":  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Peace  Conference  can  become  the  "April 
showers"  that  sprout  the  seed  and  purh  the 
young  and  tender  plants  through  the  earth's 
crust  into  the  sunlight. 


Yes:  "Having  served  his  own  generation  by 
the  win  of  Ocd,  he  fell  on  sleep."  But  ths 
spirit  of  this  first  citizen  of  the  modern  world 
is  an  indestructible  crusading  splrlc  that  will 
permeate  many  souls  of  many  lands  of  many 
future  generations.  It  Is  this  cause  of  world 
freedom  I  wish  to  serve,  that  I,  too,  may  be- 
come worthy,  in  the  eyes  of  my  Creator,  to 
humble  world  citizenship. 

Odim  G.  BtnSLL. 

EtnxrniT. 


Social  Security  Accounts  of  Members  of 
the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AliDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr,  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  enrolled  copy 
of  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  63,  adopted 
by  the  1945  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature, memorializing  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
provide  wage  credits  on  the  social-secu- 
rity accounts  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces  during  their  period  of  service: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  63 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  provide  wage  credits 
on  the  social-security  accounts  of  members 
Qf  the  armed  forces  during  their  period  of 
service. 

Whereas  by  the  end  of  the  war  there  will 
be  approximately  15.000,000  men  and  women 
In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
Wisconsin's  share  will  be  approximately 
300,000;  and 

Whereas  most  of  these  men  and  women 
will  have  lest  from  1  to  4  years  or  even  longer 
from  the  accumulation  of  benefits  provided 
by  the  social -security  law;  and 

Whereas  this  will  effect  a  real  loss  In  the 
benefits  to  be  received  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment inasmuch  as  such  benefits  are  depend- 
ent upon  contributions  by  both  employee  and 
employer;  and 

Whereas  the  social-security  law  Is  wholly 
a  Federal  program;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  sense  of  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  manifested  in  their  respective 
representatives  in  the  legislature  that  the 
returning  veteran  Justly  deserves  and  is  en- 
titled to  fair  and  generous  treatment:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  [the  senate  con- 
curring), That  this  legislature  hereby  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  to  enact 
with  all  convenient  speed  appropriate  legis- 
lation providing  that  men  and  women  In  ths 
armed  forces  shall  receive  appropriate  wage 
credits  on  their  social-security  accounts  for 
their  period  of  military  service;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  clerk  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 
Oscar  Rennebohm, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Lassen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Donald  C.  McDowell. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
AsTHtiB  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Litiiuania^s  Freedom  Cause  in  Connech'on 
With  the  Intercational  Security  Con- 
ference at  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONNECTlCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  by  Waterbury  Lithu- 
anian-American Council.  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  regarding  Lithuania's  freedom 
cause  in  connection  v.ith  the  Interna- 
tional Security  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco: 

Whereas  the  Moscow  Conference  in  Oc- 
tober 1943.  proclaimed  that  It  recognlees  the 
necessity  of  establishing  as  soon  as  possible 
a  general  organization  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving 
nations,  and  open  to  membership  to  all  such 
States,  large  and  small,  for  the  maintenance 
of  International  peace  and  security;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  far  back  as  March  22.  1944.  pro- 
claimed that  the  principle  of  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  peace-loving  nations,  irrespective  of 
size  and  strength,  as  partners  In  a  future 
system  of  general  security  will  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  future  International 
organization  will  be  constructed,  and  further, 
that  each  sovereign  nation,  large  or  small,  is 
according  to  law  the  equal  of  every  other 
nation;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania  during  S 
years  of  Nazi  occunatlon  continued  to  fight 
the  Nazi  occupant  by  every  means,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  final  defeat  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many: and 

V/hereas  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  has  al- 
ways been  a  peace-loving  ration,  and  to  this 
day  continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  and 

V/hereas  the  Government  of  tne  United 
States  of  America  recognizes  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  state:  Now,  there- 
fore, l>e  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  delegates  to 
the  International  Security  Conference  at  San 
Francisco  Insist  on  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  Justice  and  sovereign  equality 
for  all  nations,  large  and  small,  thus  up- 
holding the  democratic  structure  of  the 
whole  post-war  security  organization,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  Moscow 
Declaration,  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  March  22,  1944,  and  countless 
other  solemn  proclamations;  l>e  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  accredited  represent- 
ative of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  forthcoming  deliberations  in 
San  Francisco  as  a  conference  member;  be  it 
finally 

Resohyed.  That  the  military  occupation  of 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  inter- 
allied control  body,  that  the  Lithuanian 
people  be  given  the  right  to  organize  their 
own  government  and  proceed  with  uncoerced 
democratic  elections.  The  United  Uthuanlan 
Organizations  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  while  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
continues  to  repeat  praise-worthy  sentences 
about  democracy  and  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples, the  reign  of  terror  Inaugurated  by  ths 
N.  K.  G.  E.  against  the  entire  population  In 
eastern  Europe  continues  unabated  on  the 
eve  of  the  International  Security  Conference. 
Peter  Viixi*:™.  Chairman. 

AWTHONT     LAZDAtrSKAS, 

Secretary. 
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Usdcr  Secretary  of  Stste  Joseph  C.  Grew't 
Ad<lress  CoBcemhif  the  Saa  Francisco 
Cooference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  Tcxjks 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  submit  herewith  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  Wash- 
ington Cathedral  Service  of  Prayer  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  on  Sunday.  April 
29.  1945: 

Througliout  th*  agM.  one  ot  th?  basic  a»- 
piratu>iM  of  mauHind  has  been  the  attain- 
ment or  security:  Physical  Mcunty  against 
ih»  ciemcnu.  tbe  ravages  of  dtfaae  and  the 
depradatlona  ot  fellowmen:  economic  ae- 
curlty  againat  poverty  and  hunger;  spiritual 
security  and  the  peace  ttiat  paaseth  under- 
atandlng. 

Similarly,  nationa  have  aought  security, 
both  economic  and  strategic,  {rom  disruptive 
forces  within  and  from  aggrea&ive  forces  be- 
yond their  borders. 

Yet  time  and  again  ambitious  leaders  have 
used  unprovoked  aggression  as  a  means  of 
eniianclng   their   power   and   prestige. 

Time  and  again  the  civilized  world  has 
been  plunged  Into  havoc  by  an  Alexander, 
a  Oeughis  Khan,  a  kaiser,  a  duce.  a  fuehrer, 
or  •  JapADcse  military  cliqtje  whose  megalo- 
mania knew  DO  bounds. 

Under  thla  constant  threat,  peaceful  men 
have  searched  for  some  way  o«it  of  the  tragic 
dilemma  of  war — some  device  for  preventing 
violence  and  brigandage  through  mutual 
agreement,  justice,   and  common  defense. 

!%•  Oreeka  tried  it  in  the  tutb  century 
before  Christ.  Their  Delian  League  was  a 
federation  of  aoverelgn  city  states.  Its  pur- 
poee  was  to  suppress  piracy  and  build  a  com- 
mon defense  against  the  aggressive  Persians. 
The  Romans  made  a  world-wide  experi- 
ment in  peace  by  domti\ation — but  like  ail 
such  attempts  since  then,  it  fell  eventually, 
undermined  by  Ita  own  progressive  deca- 
dence. 

In  more  recent  times,  men  we  now  know 
were  true  prophets  ot  peace  offeretl  the  world 
Mucprlnta  ao  far  in  advance  of  their  own 
day  that  they  were  never  tried.  William 
Penn.  In  IflBS.  and  Immanuel  Kant.  Just  a 
hundred  years  later,  propounded  remarkably 
modem  achemcs  for  federal  union  under  sys- 
tems ot  tntematlonal  law.  Kant  boldly  pro- 
poetd  a  world  federation  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic peoftlea.  But  thetra  were  voices  crying 
la  ttie  w^Memeaa. 

Even  after  the  bitter  lessons  of  revolution 
and  Napeoleonfc  conqucets.  the  best  that 
tt.*  Oougieaa  of  Vienna  could  offer  Europe 
waa  an  uneasy  aillance  based  on  shifting 
fore*.  And  this  alliance  in  lU  turn  collapsed. 
In  the  lau  nineteenth  century  the  world 
knew  a  period  of  armed  peace,  but  it  was  not 
udUI  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
tbs  nations  ot  the  earth  came  together  at 
ttos  Bagfue  to  make  a  concerted  attack  on  the 
OMMCs  or  war. 

"Tbm  fonndatlons  of  the  structure  of  mod- 
en  peace  ««rc  laid  at  the  Hague  Conferences 
at  lat  and  1907.  The  structure  itself,  alas. 
warn  dtlajwd  and  neglected  as  the  stormi  ot 
war  gmttosrcd  and  descended  upon  an  in- 
credibly unsuspecting  world. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  in  recent  years 
to  betlttle  the  League  of  Nations,  as  regards 


both  tts  concept  tuA  Its  achierements. 
Those  who  would  wrl  e  off  the  League  as  a 
poor  attempt  at  peace  building  are,  it  seems 
to  me.  evading  the  pljln  fact  that  Its  pro- 
visions were  never  faithfully  carried  out  in 
times  of  crisis.  The  league  machinery.  Im- 
perfect though  it  wai.  failed  not  through 
use  but  through  disuie,  and  Woodrow  Wa- 
son's  prophecy  has  con  e  to  pass : 

"1  look  for  the  time,  '  he  said  on  Memorial 
Day.  1919,  "when  eve  y  man  who  puts  his 
counsel  against  the  united  service  of  man- 
kind In  the  Lesgne  o  Nations  will  be  Just 
as  ashamed  of  it  as  U  he  now  regretted  the 
Union  al  the  States." 

Today,  as  we  survey  the  holocaust  of  two 
world  wars  within  a  quarter  century,  es 
we  count  the  cost  In  leath  and  disaster.  In 
torture  and  starvation,  in  ruined  lands  and 
blackened  cities — abov  j  all.  In  the  loss  of  our 
youngest  and  best — \'e  are  determined  as 
never  before  to  And  th  e  way  to  a  {>eace  that 
will  endiire.  And  at  1  >ng  last  we  are  wilUng 
to  face  the  ultimate  stubborn  realities,  to 
make  the  sacrifices  an^  give  the  service  nec- 
essary to  attatti  that  great  objective. 

Reluctantly  we  hav(  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  Is  ns  certain  security  in 
strategic  frontiers,  greit  oceans,  or  vast  dis- 
tances that  never  agati  can  we  or  any  other 
people  find  seciuity  in  isolation. 

We  know  beyond  peradventure  that  an- 
other war,  commg  upon  an  intensive  devel- 
opment In  military,  electrical,  and  chemical 
science  could  wipe  great  masses  of  civilians 
off  the  face  of  the  ear  h  In  a  matter  of  very 
brief  time.  With  th  it  certain  knowledge, 
can  any  effort,  any  ascrilice  be  considered 
too  high  a  price  for  preventing  futtire  tidal 
waves  of  militarism,  ard  for  permitting  man- 
kind to  live  and  prog  ess  in  confidence,  se- 
curity, and  peace? 

We  human  beings  itay  not  change  much 
through  the  apes,  buii  at  least  we  do  learn 
from  grim  e.xperience.  The  seeds  erf  conflict 
are  btirled  deep  m  hui  lan  nature:  they  can- 
not tie  destroyed  mere  y  by  the  signing  of  a 
pjsct.  What  can  be  <  one.  what  must  and 
wlU  be  done,  is  to  creiite  conditions,  month 
by  month  and  year  liy  year,  under  which 
those  seeds  cannot  gei  mlnaie. 

That,  as  I  see  it.  Is  the  fundamental  task 
tliat  lies  before  tie  toe  ay. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  has  begim. 
We  may  describe  it.  ifiUiout  fear  of  over- 
statement, as  one  of  the  most  momentous 
gatherings  of  history.  We  may  approach  it 
with  sober  confidence  and  high  hope. 

What  Justification,  y^u  may  ask,  exists  for 
this  confidence  and  ho  )e? 

By  what  new  alchem  f  do  we  propose,  now, 
miraculously  to  snatc  i  success  out  of  the 
failures  of  the  past? 

I  believe  we  shall  sue  ceed,  not  through  any 
miracle,  but  through  a  combination  of  hard 
work  and  faith. 

We  and  our  allies  lave  been  slowly  and 
painstakingly  hammer  ng  out — by  a  combi- 
nation of  hard  work  ar  d  faith — the  shape  of 
a  new  kind  of  peace:  iJot  a  Roman  or  Teu- 
tonic peace  by  domination;  not  a  reaction- 
ary peace  designed  to  free«  an  antiquated 
soeliU  and  economic  order;  not  a  peace  of 
rival  blocs  but  a  flexitle.  dynamic,  progres- 
sive peace  by  cooperaicn  and  mirtual  ac- 
commodation. A  peace]  which  shall  hold  out 
the  promise  of  better  x>ndlllons  of  life  for 
so  many  people  of  this  earth  that  they  will 
be  drawn  into  its  orbit  through  enlightened 
self-interest. 

The  proposals  beforif  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  while  neitlier  perfect  nor  com- 
plete, do,  however,  preside  a  realistic  basis 
for  developing  stich  a 
They  contain.  In  the 
rlty  Council,  machlner 

of  grievances  and  the  5, _._, , 

by  all  the  methods  th^t  have  been  evolved 
and  effectively  used  by  beaceful  nations. 

They  also  contain  pre  risions  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  overwhelm  tnj  force  to  restrain 


ace. 


proposal  for  the  Secu- 

for  the  adjustment 

tttlement  of  disputes 


or  punish  any  member  or  outsider  who  may 
breach  the  peace  of  the  international  com- 
munity. It  is  hoped,  of  course,  that  the  very 
existence  of  this  force  and  the  clear  intention 
to  use  it  will  make  It  unnecessary  to  use  It. 

But  It  is  in  the  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  that  the  great  constructive  work  for 
peace  will,  we  hope,  be  planned  and  under- 
taken. It  Is  there  that  the  genius  of  all 
nations,  large  and  small,  will  make  its  full 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
which  have  defied  man's  best  efforts  for  cen- 
turies. 

Through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  other  specialized  bodies  which  will 
come  under  Its  general  supervision,  the  As- 
sembly will  direct  the  attack  on  hunger,  pov- 
erty, and  disease.  It  will  be  concerned  with 
the  progressive  disarmament  of  nations,  as 
conditions  of  security  permit.  With  the  help 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  it  will 
imdertake  the  building  of  a  code  of  Inter- 
national law  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  modern 
world  community. 

The  Assembly  can  become  a  true  parlia- 
ment of  man.  It  can  ciiltivate  the  seeds  of 
peace  by  creating  the  soil  and  the  climate 
congenial  to  their  growth. 

Leadership  In  such  an  enterprise  will  spring 
from  national  character  and  genius,  as  It  does 
in  any  civilized  society  from  which  force  has 
been  outlawed. 

We  come,  then,  to  what  is.  foe  tu,  the 
paramount  question:  What  part  can  we,  the 
American  people,  most  usefully  play  in  this 
bold  enterprise? 

I  think  I  am  faithfully  Interpreting  our 
innermost  desires  and  convictions  when  I 
say  that,  as  a  great  democracy,  we  come  to 
the  council  table  of  the  United  Nations  not 
to  dominate  but  to  serve  humanity — to  serve 
not  only  through  leadership  but  through 
ex.ample. 

"Whosoever  would  become  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever 
would  be  first  among  you  shall  be  servant 
of  all." 

The  opportunity  to  serve  a  stricken  hu- 
manity will  come  to  us  only  if,  at  the  height 
of  our  power,  we  can  be  humble.  Our  char- 
acter as  a  people  has  never  faced  a  harder 

test. 

Alone  among  the  great  powers,  we  shall 
emerge  from  this  most  destructive  of  all  wars 
with  our  clUea  tmscathed,  our  fertile  fields 
and  nattiral  resources  imtouched  by  the 
devastation  of  war. 

The  average  level  of  our  stan(jArd  of  living 
has,  if  anything,  been  raised  by  the  necessity 
for  unprecedented  employment  in  war  pro- 
duction. 

In  beccMning  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  we 
have  demonstrated  a  productive  capacity  im- 
dreamed  of  before  the  war,  and  we  intend  to 
use  that  capacity  to  satisfy  the  peacetime 
wants  of  all  Americans  and  many  in  need 
abroad. 

On  the  day  of  final  victory  we  shall  awake 
to  find  ourselves  possessed  of  the  greatest 
military  power  In  all  history. 

We  have  proved  that  our  democratic  sys- 
tem can  withstand  the  ImpKwitlon  of  war- 
time controls,  and  indeed  draw  added 
strength  from  the  fact  that  they  were  self- 
imposed. 

These  are  thotights  that  might  induce  wrai- 
placency.  If  that  should  happen  we  should 
be  lost,  and  our  victory  would  be  empty.  But 
we  can  he  confident  that  It  will  not  happen, 
because  this  generation  of  yotmg  Americans 
has  grown  up  in  a  period  of  leadership  which 
understood  the  uses  of  power  and  accepted 
its  responsibilities.  Wlien  the  challenge  to 
oinr  freedom  came.  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew 
whence  the  power  of  the  American  people 
would  come,  and  with  vision  and  great  cotn-- 
age  he  drew  it  forth. 

"Our  strength  is  measured  not  only  In 
terms  of  the  might  of  our  armaments,"  he 
said.  "It  Is  measured  not  only  In  terms  of 
the  horsepower  of  our  machines. 
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"The  true  measure  of  our  strength  lies 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  social  and  economic 
justice  of  the  system  in  which  we  live. 

"For  you  can  build  ships  and  tanks  and 
planes  and  guns  galore;  but  they  will  not  be 
enough.  You  must  place  behind  them  an 
invincible  faith  In  the  Institutions  which 
they  have  been  built  to  defend." 

That  was  said  in  1940,  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  war.  when  one  great  democracy.  France, 
lay  prostrate,  and  another,  Britain,  had  teen 
shaken  by  the  blows  of  the  Luftwaffe, 

Yet  we  and  they,  and  our  great  allies  in 
Russia  and  China  and  elsewhere,  together 
proved  that  faith  was  Invincible,  and  we  shall 
keep  on  proving  It  until  all  the  world  be- 
lieves. 

The  other  day,  one  of  our  Air  Force  officers 
was  Interviewing  a  young  Nazi  prisoner, 
dazed  but  obviously  impressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  military  colossus  that  had  descended 
upon  bim. 

"We  arc  beaten,"  he  said  bitterly,  "beaten 
by  your  American  assembly  line."  He  knew 
only  the  half  truth  that  Is  more  dangerous 
than  falsehood.  That  he  shall  understand 
the  power  of  our  faith  is  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

For  he  was  beaten — and  he  and  his  kind 
must  learn  it — by  the  aroused  and  wrathful 
conscience  of  the  Allied  people.  He  was 
beaten  by  peaceful  citizens  of  the  United 
Nations,  men  who  left  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies to  learn  the  unfamiliar  and  uncon- 
genial business  of  waging  war. 

Because  they  loved  freedom  and  Justice, 
they  fought  with  a  fury  that  no  tyranny  can 
withstand.  Because  they  and  their  families 
love  peace  and  decency,  we  and  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  can  look  forward  con- 
fidently to  a  better  and  happier  future  for 
mankind. 

But  love  of  freedom  and  Justice  and  belief 
In  certain  victory  are  not  In  themselves 
enough.  We  and  the  other  peace-loving  na- 
tions must  have  faith  in  Almighty  God  as 
the  ultimate  ruling  force  in  our  lives  and 
theirs. 

It  was  faith  that  brought  our  forefathers  to 
this  land  of  ours,  that  inspired  the  founding 
of  our  Nation,  and  that  has  been  the  under- 
lying force  In  our  progress  and  our  develop- 
ment throughout  our  history. 

The  very  religious  freedom  which  is  a 
fountainbead  of  our  democracy  would  have 
been  swept  away  along  with  our  other  free- 
doms had  the  dictators  had  their  way.  And 
now,  as  peace  approaches,  having  fought  the 
good  fight,  we  must  realize  that  only  through 
this  spiritual  dynamic  can  our  individual  and 
national  freedom  be  preserved.  Our  faith  In 
God  must  be  alive  and  vibrant  in  our  dally 
lives  If  we  are  to  gain  the  full  rewards  of 
victory.  Only  at  our  i>erll  can  we  neglect  that 
faith  In  the  coming  days  of  peace. 

If  only  our  faith,  which  the  churches  have 
helped  to  build  and  preserve,  is  robust;  If 
only  that  faith  is  an  active  and  not  merely 
a  passive  factor  In  our  dally  lives,  then  can 
we  draw  with  confident  assurance  from  the 
great  reservoir  of  spiritual  strength  and 
guidance  which  Is  ever  at  our  disposal  If  we 
bat  seek  It. 

Many  have  prayed  In  moments  of  dark- 
ness and  discouragement;  our  fighting  men 
hive  prayed  In  crisis  and  peril,  and  we  at 
home  have  prayed  for  them  and  for  the 
world's  deliverance* from  war.  In  the  times 
of  tranquillity  to  come,  that  spiritual  faith 
In  our  individual  and  collective  lives  must 
be  the  cornerstone  upon  which  we  shall  build 
the  enduring  security  and  peace  to  which  we 
are  dedicated. 

For  man  cannot  build  a  lasting  peace  by 
material  means  alone.  But,  If  he  has  faith 
and  draws  on  the  spiritual  help  from  God 
which  has  been  promised  to  those  who  be- 
lieve, man  can  do  what  to  the  unbeliever 
is  impossible. 

Let  us  therefore  pra}'.  In  our  churches  and 
In  our  homes,  today  and  in  the  days  to  come, 
for  our  representatives  and  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  many  peoples  as  they  embark 


at  San  Francisco  upon  the  great  undertaking 
which  can,  with  God's  help,  deliver  mankind 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  And  as  we  pray 
let  us  lie  of  good  courage  and  high  hope, 
remembering  Christ's  words: 

"Ask,  and  It  shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  It  shall  t>e  opened 
unto  you. 

"For  everyone  that  asketh  recclveth;  and 
he  that  seeketh  findeth;  and  to  him  that 
knocketh  It  shall  be  opened." 
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HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OP  COLORATO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  made  by  William  B.  Ziff,  as  re- 
ported by  the  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  In  the  Miami  Daily  News,  April 
15,  1945,  on  the  conference  now  being 
held  in  San  Francisco  to  promote  a  world 
peace  organization: 
Parlet  Faces  Peril,  Historian  Declares 

(By  WUliam  B.  Zlff) 
New  York.  April  14.— It  Is  evident  that, 
whatever  the  accomplishments  of  men  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  technological  advance- 
ment, the  world  Is  still  today  in  the  horse- 
and-buggy  stage  Internationally. 

The  question  of  world  organization  Is  no 
longer  some  pleasant  academic  affair  which 
can  be  retained  or  rejected  at  some  later  time, 
after  we  have  seen  how  It  has  worked  out. 
Its  a8p>ect  Instead  Is  relentlessly  realistic  and 
Immediate. 

This  time  we  will  have  to  guess  right — or 
else, 

I  address  myself  to  this  question  because 
I  am  afraid  that  we  are  taking  the  wrong 
road.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  found  our- 
selves on  a  detour  full  of  easy  and  facile  ex- 
pediencies, which  will  end  finally  In  disillu- 
sion, and  in  the  mire  of  the  international 
fear,  distrust,  and  war. 

We  must  make  certain  today  that  what  we 
achieve  is  the  reality  of  freedom  and  secu- 
rity— not  Its  shadow. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  present  effort  to 
create  a  new  League  of  Nations,  which  is 
now  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public. 

trade  and  economics  involved 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  withdraw  from 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  present 
archaic  political  structures  which  act  like  so 
many  watertight  compartments  to  keep  men 
separated  from  each  other  can  be  broken 
down,  and  whether  they  can  be  consolidated 
along  rational  lines  to  meet  the  needs  of  this 
fcentury.  It  Is  a  question  of  trade,  of  eco- 
nomics, of  manufacture,  of  military  defense 
and  of  those  cultural  and  social  adjustments 
which  must  apply  In  a  machine  age. 

Above  all.  the  question  certainly  is  not  one 
of  charters  or  politics  alone. 

lliose  who  support  a  world  league  would 
like  to  effect  an  International  security  or- 
ganization based  not  on  the  common  law 
which  applies  to  Individuals  everywhere,  but 
on  a  series  of  pacts  and  arrangements  be- 
tween the  various  nations  as  they  now  exist. 
Those  nations  which  break  the  convenant 
are  to  have  their  heads  bashed  In  by  the  use 
of  force  and  sanctions  In  the  hands  of  the 
more  pious  states. 


Thotigh  such  a  league  may  appear  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment to  chaos. 

When  one  compares  the  background  of  the 
Concert  of  Burop>e  created  in  1816  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  with  that  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  league.  It  Is  amazing  to  notice 
the  similarities.  The  leading  powers  of  the 
time  were  determined  to  create  a  condition  of 
permanent  balance  among  themselves.  As- 
surances were  exchanged,  and  an  article  writ- 
ten into  the  compact  which  bound  the  great 
powers  of  the  time  to  meet  at  fixed  Intervals 
and  to  arrive  at  a  peaceful  settlement  of  all 
problems.  Thla  arrangement  looked  for- 
ward to  the  final  disarmament  of  the  Conti- 
nent, to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
International  court,  and  to  the  rule  of  In- 
ternational jvistlce. 

Instead  of  being  reduced  by  these  measures, 
militarism  gained  rapidly.  The  concert  of 
Europe  ended  in  the  usual  clash  of  Interests. 

AMERICA    HAS    BPT7RNED    TREATIES 

The  cause  for  these  failures  Is  not  hard  to 
find.  It  Involves  the  nature  of  the  sovereign 
state  Itself. 

The  need  for  military  security,  for  markets, 
for  raw  materials,  for  seaports,  river  routes, 
or  new  settlement  areas,  will  determine  the 
course  of  the  sovereign  state  without  relation 
to  any  pacts,  treaties,  or  guarantees  which 
might  exist. 

Even  the  United  States,  presumably  as 
moral  as  any  nation  in  history,  hag  not  hesi- 
tated to  disregard  treaty  obligations  and  ar- 
rangements where  it  deemed  it  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Indeed,  the  agreement  at  Chapultepec  by 
which  trade  preference  is  to  be  given  the 
Latin-American  republics  must  have  the 
effect  of  fracturing  the  entire  spirit  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  To  deal  thus  with 
Latin  America,  no  matter  how  laudable  the 
purpose,  means  the  creation  of  bilateral  or 
favored-nation  agreements. 

Our  present  approach  toward  some  type  of 
sane  International  order  is  in  the  wrong 
direction.  E^^ery  historic  experience  has 
proved  it  to  be  false  and  unsound.  You  will 
not  make  It  more  sound  by  trying  It  over 
again. 

The  old  Wilsonlan  League  started  out  with 
quite  as  high  Ideals  and,  if  anything,  with 
an  even  nobler  purpose.  It  failed  to  function 
-because  It  could  not  reconcile  two  utterly 
antagonistic  Ideas — the  rule  of  International 
law.  and  the  sovereign  Independence  of  the 
Individual  state.  As  long  as  a  state  is  sov- 
ereign, It  Is  Its  own  Judge  as  to  its  need  and 
It  relationship  to  the  world.  It  cannot  be 
ruled  by  law — It  can  only  be  coerced  by 
superior  military  power  In  the  hands  of  other 
states.  ^ 

As  far  as  The  old  League  was  concerned,  it 
had  almost  all  the  superstructtire  which  is 
now  under  other  terms  proposed  for  the  new 
league. 

How,  if  the  relatively  easy  method  of  eco- 
nomic quarantine  failed  because  the  member 
nations  themselves  would  not  adhere  to  the 
pledge  for  unified  action,  can  we  expect  na- 
tions to  permit  the  use  of  their  armed  forces 
against  a  threatened  aggression? 

RtTLE  OF  FORCE  NOT  LAW 

Now  aggression  Is  a  matter  of  definition. 
Hitler  declared  that  Poland  had  t)een  the 
aggressor  In  the  present  war.  Japan  called 
Korea  and  China  aggressors. 

Fnirther.  the  rule  of  force  Is  at  no  point 
connected  with  law.  Force  in  the  case  of 
a  sovereign  state  means  coercive  military 
power.  It  certainly  is  not  the  police  power 
which  It  is  so  glibly  described. 

Harry  Hopkins,  in  the  American  magazine, 
asserted  recently  that  the  "earth  is  not  civil- 
ized enough  to  make  world-wide  disarma- 
ment practical  for  peace-loving  nations." 
General  Arnold  also  has  pointed  cut  that  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  its  riches  will  be 
th-  "first  target"  of  the  next  world  aggrescor. 
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All  of  thte.  mind  you.  \a  said  with  the 
knowledge  Vbat  we  intcDd  to  enter  a  Dew 
world  league. 

T)Ua  U  a  cooXeeeic  n  o(  failure  In  advance. 
It  is  a  conXesaion  on  the  part  of  high  officers 
of  the  admmuuatlon  that  the  beet  we  can 
hope  for  la  a  new  armaments  race,  a  new 
conteat  for  power  within   the  League  itself. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  mistaiceQ  concept 
of  world  aectu'lty.  and  that  it  does  not  bear 
the  slightest  relatloaa  to  those  real  issues 
which  muat  be  determined  and  Mttied  iX 
the  world  t«  to  be  at  peace. 

Permanent  peace  can  come  only  when  the 
fundamental  imhaiances  which  now  give 
weight  to  the  business  of  power  politics,  are 
removed.  Theae  tmbaiances  rest  on  the  pres- 
ent un«qtiai  distribution  of  opportunity. 
power,  and  natural  wealth  among  the 
nations. 

Markets,  mannfaeturers,  and  military  op- 
erations today  are  all  on  a  hemispheric  scale. 
They  cannot  successfully  be  conducted 
otherwise.  The  existence  of  a  great  many 
minor  ruitlona llsma  throws  a  sabot  into  the 
whole  machinery  of  international  operation, 
and  Is  an  invitation  to  world  distinity  and 
anarchy. 

In  the  old  days  a  country  like  Bulgaria. 
which  produced  stalwart  men  and  fine  horses. 
ouuld  create  a  cavalry  quite  equal  to  that 
of  any  state.  Today,  only  a  great  nation  can 
produce  that  mechanized  cavalry  called  a 
tank  oorpa.  or  thoae  cavalrymen  of  the  air 
called  the  air  corpa. 

Possession  of  such  hardening  agents  as 
vanadium,  chrome,  and  beryllium  alone  can 
be  of  major  conaequence  In  a  military  strug- 
gle. The  lack  of  certain  tropic  materials  may 
be  a  decisive  liandicap. 

The  new  woild  of  mechanical  mastery  de- 
mands iMW  a(.proache8  to  the  exxstiu^  prob- 
lems. It  siiggesU  not  the  setting  up  of  Inter- 
national police  forces,  which  themselves 
would  become  Immediately  an  object  of  in- 
trigue and  con^tracy  in  a  new  global  con- 
teat  for  power,  but  great  regional  amalgama- 
tions capable  of  fulfllllng  the  needs  of  this 

I  proposed  now  that  we  take  the  first  step — 
that  step  toward  which  the  whole  history  of 
this  hemisphere  has  pointed  from  the  begin- 
ning and  which  the  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  social  order  now  makes  mandatory— the 
phTBlcal  union  cf  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Such  an  amaljramatlon  of  the  West.  It  ap- 
pears to  me.  is  tae  terminal  conclusion  cf  all 
plana  for  tomonoWs  security,  as  well  as  for 
the  proper  exploitation  of  the  wealth  of  this 
hemisphere  for  the  benefit  of  all  lu  citizens. 
If.  in  their  broad  aspects,  national  pjollcles 
rest  on  military,  economic,  and  geographic 
conalderations.  we  are  violating  every  precept 
of  sound  Judgment  if  we  do  not  bond  our 
energies  toward  the  political  Ansolidatlon 
of  the  American  nations,  both  on  this  and 
our  alster  coDtimmt  to  the  south. 

If  such  a  power  system  were  to  have  every 
advaatace  an  ultimate  extension  of  iu  bor- 
ders would  provide,  it  should  embrace  also 
the  British  Isleti  atKl  the  great  bulk  of 
islands  in  the  Pa<:iOc.  es  units  molded  into  a 
comnioD  frvnework  of  government  and  of 
cooperative  Mrttoii. 

EXAMTLX  roa  usT  or  womui 
The  preaumpUc>n  te  that  these  units  would 
be  more  or  leas  equal  tn  power  and  reaotirccs: 
that  each  would  pcsseaa  a  balanced  table  of 
physical  resources  and  opportunity,  ao  as  not 
to  have  any  inpoctant  section  of  its  economv 
at  the  merry  of  others,  and  that  to  this 
(tagree  the  reaaon.s  for  war  would  diminish. 

The  rMt  of  the  world  wiU  not  be  far  behiixl 
onoe  we  have  set  the  example.  Perhaps,  in- 
daed.  the  example  already  has  been  set  for  us 
by  the  actiona  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist. Bepublica. 

StRh  an  arran4|eraent  could  easily  take 
place  within  the  luperstructnre  provided  by 
Dumbartoa  Oaks.  It  would  make  of  what 
must  otherwise  prive  to  be  an  unsound  and 
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lUnsory  project,  a  vorkiible  framework  for 
world  eoUatnratlon.  fuch  collaboration 
can  be  effective  betwce^  a  small  number 
o*  giant  uniu.  all  more  cr  less  equal  to  each 
other  in  physical  power  and  attributes.  The 
pretense  that  it  will  woik  with  the  present 
set-up,  which  presumes  that  little  Latvia  or 
Bulgaria  is  coequal  to  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  affalra  of  the  world. 
Is  a  dangerous  piece  of  tUnking  which  comea 
under  the  head  of  folly. 

If  a  common  union  edsted,  our  military 
Installations  in  the  Cirlbbean,  over  the 
North  Polar  routes,  cr  In  the  dangerously  ex- 
posed eastern  hump  of  S>uth  America,  could 
Xx  erected  as  a  result  of  lang-range  planning. 
Tliey  would  not  need  .suddenly  to  be  Im- 
provised at  some  last  tris»cure  moment  when 
immediate  danger  threat  fned. 

By  the  consoildation  <  f  the  Americas  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  Is  ands  in  the  Pacific, 
together  with  the  Britisii  Isles,  there  would 
be  created  a  modern  mil  Itary  fortress  which 
could  be  breached  from  so  side  without  the 
gravest  risk  to  the  aggr«ssor. 

Here.  too.  would  be  kiew  frontiers,  new 
vistas,  and  ntw  opporiuhines  bj  which  the 
economic  level  of  the  peciles  of  our  respective 
areas  could  go  forward  tdward  a  new  West  of 
exploitation  and  develoj  ment.  Th's  entire 
vast  expanse,  together  liith  Its  approaches 
to  the  two  oceans,  woulj  constitute  a  self 
contained  consuming  aiea  which 
Soviet  Union,  need  not] seek 
wiiere  to  exist. 
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ISOLATION    THE   C> 

This  would  open  op 
well  as  the  United  States 
tiers    which    wou!d    be 
aplritual   side   of  our 
Us  industrial  and 
feet  would  be  to  create 
a   civilization    which 
danger  of  constriction 
Us  own  powers. 

The  altemattre  to  thli 
Is.  of  course,  continued 
slbllitles   are   not   pleasan 
loss  of  Britain.  Canada 
of  the  South  Seas  woulc 
the  extreme.    Latin  Am9- 
our  heel  of  Achilles.     If 
tinder  one  totahurlan 
trialize  its  teeming  m 
us.  the  question  of  our 
termlned  by  the  status 
Latin  south. 

Latta-Amerlcans   Judge 
gether  as  friends  but  as 
tors,  as  people  who  wish 
our  thumb  and  to  give 
wav  cf  eqttality. 

When  hostilities  cease 
which  now  makes  South 
win  come  to  an  abrupt 

We  will  begin  perhaps 
British  in  Malava.  and  w 
t>i>«n  oompetiuon  with 
Argentine  meats  and  hidei 
It  is  estlBoated  that 
liberation  at  eastern 
world  surplus  of  some  1 
a  year.     The  price  of 
w\i[  that  at  other 
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LATIN    AMERICA'S    VIEW    OF 

It  is  at  this  point  tlMt  the  economy  on 
which  Latin  America  re^ts  may  find  itself 
in  the  most  extreme  Jeopardy, 
will  be  in  agitation  and 


like  the 
markets  clse- 


ALTERNATIVI 

Great  Britain,  as 

extensive  new  fron- 

stlmulus    to    the 

nature  as  well  as  to 

mercantile  side.    The  ef- 

lew  enthusiasms  In 

ot  lerwlse    will    be    In 

though  the  failure  of 

enlightened  course 

solatlon.    The  pos- 

t   to  survey.    The 

the  Island  empire 

be  unfortunate  in 

lea  could  easily  be 
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or  Asia  Indus- 

and  unite  against 

ivai  would  be  de- 

sympathles  of  the 
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o  hold  them  under 
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the  sellers'  market, 
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for  world  markets. 
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Theae  states 
wrhapti  in  revolu- 


tionary ferment  as  a  resu  t 

If  they  canixit  turn  to  us  as  friends  who 
win  receive  them  in  our  oommuniny  of  states, 
they  wUl  turn  against  us^nd  wU  seek  some 
other  answer  to  their  prablems. 

We  will  then  find  our9e(> 

only  with  Latin  America.  ^ 

and  other  states,  over  maiy  questionsT  We 
will  find  oiuaeives  apprehensive  and  conten- 
tious over  «*etaas  of  commercial  advantege. 
«nd  Will  survey  with  un(  oucealed  fear  the 


ves  quiirreling  not 
but  with  England 


plgantlc  growth  which  will  hnve  ma<le  the 
Soviet  Union  the  most  powerful  nation  the 
world  has  yet  seen. 

As  far  as  differences  ot  cultural  and  na- 
tional Interests  are  concerned,  we  need  only 
point  out  the  existence  of  exactly  such  di- 
vergencies among  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Switzerland,  or  even  In  little  Bel- 
glum,  which  Is  made  up  of  two  distinct  peo- 
{itea.  Or  for  that  matter,  our  own  neighbor, 
OMWda. 

Brazil  has  larpe  German-speaking  com- 
munities, as  has  Chile.  Paraguay  Is  mostly 
Indian,  speaking  the  Guaranl  langtiage.  The 
great  majority  of  Bolivia's  3.SO0.0O0  Inhabi- 
tants are  Indians  who  speak  Aymara  and 
Quechua.  not  Spanish. 

All  of  these  peoples  would  operate  In  the 
full  freedom  of  their  own  autonomous  de- 
velopment, and  would  fit  without  dlfllculty 
Into  the  grand  over -all  plan  of  union.  Al- 
though remaining  autonomous,  as  is  the  citi- 
zen of  Quebec,  in  Canada,  they  would,  never- 
theless, have  a  common  political  destiny,  a 
common  defense,  a  common  Industrial  econ- 
omy, and  their  collective  areas  would  consti- 
tute a  common  market  for  the  products  of 
their  skill  and  labor. 

The  dlfflcultles  of  bringing  such  a  result' 
about  may  be  great,  but  they  are  not  In- 
superable.    Even  the  American  Union  Itself 
was  for  a  period  of  6  years  a  league  of  Inde- 
pendent, quarreling  States. 

SENTIMENT  STRONG   FOR  tWlON 

In  Australia  and  New  ZeelaiMl  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  plan  of  union  enunciated  by 
us.  would  find  strong  support.  This  may  be 
less  true  of  Canada,  but  I  believe  that  that 
Dominion  can  be  won  to  the  idea.  As  far  ns 
Britain  is  concerned.  It  Is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Churchill  once  flew  to  France,  when  all 
seemed  lost,  and  offered  the  French,  not  col- 
laboration within  a  league,  but  unity  under 
the  roof  of  a  single  parliament.  The  incident 
proves  that  a  potential  acceptance  exists  In 
Britain,  too,  for  Just  thi.s  type  of  Federation. 

The  entire  tradition  of  Latin  America  is 
not  for  separation  but  for  union.  That  great- 
est of  all  Latlii-American  leaders.  Simon 
Bolivar,  spoke  not  for  separatism.  His  prin- 
ciples and  his  design  for  the  future,  unquaii- 
fledly  were  for  union. 

At  the  height  of  hia  career  Bolivar  wrote: 
"Why  shotild  South  America  not  stand  under 
a  single  government?  Tbt  bloody  spectacle 
of  Europe  should  be  a  warning  to  us." 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and 
that  the  great  clock  of  destiny  is  striking. 

We  Americans,  as  dtlaens  of  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  richest  and  most  influential  of  the 
free  States  of  the  West,  have  only  to  speak 
our  minds  and  set  the  pattern.  The  rest  will 
be  a  matter  of  normal  evolution  In  response 
to  the  quickening  spirit  of  freemen  e^erv- 
where  In  our  hemisphere  and  tn  the  islands  of 
the  two  oceans  which  are  conjoined  with  it. 


Jnttitia  Fiat,  Coelum  Rutt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  B.  SULUVAN 

or  MISSOtJRl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2.  19 iS 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  statement  made  by  me  on 
Sunday,  April  29.  1945,  in  a  radio  broad- 
cast of  the  Washington'  story  over  the 
Biue  Network,  on  the  question.  Shall  re- 
taliation in  kind  be  made  for  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  Nazis? 
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The  statement  follows: 

The  first  human  reaction  of  every  decent 
civilized  person  to  the  atrocities  practiced 
By  the  Nazis  Is  horror,  revulsion,  and  indig- 
nation. 

No  punishment  could  be  too  brutal,  no 
torture  too  cruel,  to  inflict  upon  the  Nazi 
beasts  in  retaliation  for  the  abuse  of  those 
helpless  victims  whose  ashes  and  bones  and 
twisted  bodies  cry  out  for  vengeance.  These 
are  the  natural  human  reactions. 

But  we  are  living  In  a  civilized  society.  We 
have  attained  that  high  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion through  centuries  of  str  jggle.  Law  and 
order  and  Justice  have  been  the  tools  by 
which  we  hav?  molded  It. 

The  civilized  nations  at  tUs  very  moment 
are  striving  earnestly  to  build  a  peaceful 
world  by  peaceful  means.  Law  and  order  and 
Justice  must  be  the  foundation  upon  which  it 

rests 

In  Isolated  cases.  In  our  own  communities, 
atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  law- 
less, terrible  crimes  of  violence  and  bestiality 
have  been  committed  by  psychopaths,  but 
we  do  not  mete  out  Justice  by  retaliating  in 
barbarous  fashion.  Cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishment is  not  the  way  of  civilized  society. 

The  Nazis  have  sought  to  destroy  our  civili- 
zation 

In  their  lust  for  power,  tliey  have  Ignored 
the  dignity  of  the  human  b<  Ing.  made  to  the 
image  and  likeness  of  his  Crrsator.  They  have 
descended  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degrada- 
tion- ^     -^ 

The  criminals  must  be  punished.  The  pun- 
ishment must  fit  the  crime.  It  must  be 
certain  and  swift.  The  determination  that 
Justice  be  done  must  move  us.  Cain*  reason 
should  fix  the  penalty. 

Sympathy  for  the  guilty  does  not  dictate 
this  course.  We  are  simply  unwilling  to  bru- 
talize and  degrade  ourselves  by  adopting  the 
methods  of  the  Nazis.  We  are  unwilling  to 
abandon  law  and  order  and  Justice  for  the 
sake  of  vengeance. 

The  way  of  a  Just  man  la  often  hard.  The 
way  of  Just  nations,  too,  is  cTten  hard. 

justitla  flat,  coelum  ruat.  Let  Justice  be 
done  even  though  the  heave  as  fall. 


The  book,  now  on  display  Pt  Old  Town  Hall, 
Is  entitled  "The  System  of  Shorthand  Prac- 
ticed by  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd  in  Taklna  the 
Debates  of  Congress."  In  ths  preface,  the 
superiority  of  this  system  of  shorthand  over 
all  other  systems  is  eloquently  stated.  The 
author  modestly  said  that  more  complicated 
systems  were  to  his  simpUfled  one  as  the 
Chinese  alphabet  Is  to  the  English  alphabet. 
"The  Chinese  have  unhappily  succeeded  in  an 
attempt  to  express  every  word  by  a  different 
character,"  the  preface  states. 

Miss  Brlnghurst,  who  donated  this  curious* 
piece  of  Dclawareana,  Is  the  sister  of  the  late 
Edward  Brlnghurst  5th,  who  died  Decemtier  8, 
1939. 

She  lives  at  Rockwood.  the  family  home, 
where  her  brother  lived  all  his  life. 


Historical  Society  Gett  1733  Book  on 
Shorthand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DZXAWAHZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2,  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wilmington  Morninc  News,  Wil- 
mington, Dal.,  Wednesday,  May  2,  1945: 

HISTOaiCAL  SOCIETT  GFtS  1793  BOOK  ON  SHORT- 
HAND— GUT  or  MISS  MABT  BRINGHtJBST  SHOWS 
CONGRISSMEN  AND  OTHEB  IJADERS  152  TEARS 
AGO  JX3UND   rrS   STtJDT  PROnTABLI 

Would-be  stenographers  and  embryonic 
btialness  executives  weren't  tlie  only  ones  who 
were  struggling  with  the  complexities  of 
shorthand  In  1793. 

In  a  book  of  shorthand,  recently  given  to 
the  Delaware  Historical  Society  by  Miss  Mary 
Brlnghurst,  Is  a  list  of  Congressmen  and 
leaders  of  the  country  who  endorsed  and 
purchased  the  book  published  by  H.  &  P.  Rice, 
Philadelphia,  In  1793.  Amont;  the  subscribers 
was  Joseph  Brlnghurst,  Jr.,  an  ancestor  of  the 
well-known  Wilmington  ftur.lly. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  Peter  Caverly,  and 
Gecrge  Booth  were  others  who  found  the 
study  of  shorthand  profitable. 


Rspublic  of  Poland  Submits  Menorandum 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOV/SKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  memorandum  on 
some  aspects  of  a  world  security  organi- 
zation submitted  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland  to  the  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations  in  session  at  San 
Francisco  in  April  1945: 

The  Polish  Government  considers  that  Its 
onlsrton  in  the  invitations  extended  to  the 
governments  of  all  the  other  United  Nations 
to  attend  the  Conference  opening  on  AprU 
25,  1945,  in  San  Francisco,  does  not  release 
the  Polish  Government  from  its  primary 
duty,  as  the  only  legal  representative  of 
the  Polish  Nation,  to  submit  constructive 
suggestions  on  behalf  of  Poland  to  the  United 
Nations  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  with 
a  view  of  contributing  in  a  spirit  of  Inter- 
national collaboration  to  the  establishment 
of  a  world -security  organization.  These  ob- 
jectives are  no  less  dear  to  the  Polish  Nation 
than  to  other  freedom-loving  nations. 

Throughout  this  war,  and  from  Its  very 
outset  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Polish 
people  have  given  constant  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Ideals  and  alms  In  the 
•  name  of  which  the  United  Nations  are  wag- 
ing this  war  in  defense  of  human  freedom 
and  of  the  independence  of  nations. 

Poland  was  the  first  to  oppose  armed  re- 
sistance to  German  aggression.  Ever  since 
the  Polish  armed  forces,  in  Poland  and 
abroad,  under  the  direction  of  the  Polish 
Government  continue  actively  to  fight 
against  the  common  enemy  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  in  the  air.  The  Polish  Nation  has  not 
had  a  single  Quisling. 

Conscious  of  its  responsibility  to  the  Po- 
lish Nation,  which  U  deeply  attached  to  Its 
traditions  of  Allied  loyalty,  of  love  of  peace, 
and  ever  falthftU  to  Its  secular  policy  of 
constructive  International  collaboration — 
the  Polish  Government  submits  to  the  United 
Nations  in  conference  at  San  Francisco  the 
following  considerations  and  suggestions: 

I.   CONSIDERATIONS 

A.  At  the  close  of  this  unprecedented  total 
war  the  entire  Polish  Nation  and  undoubt- 
edly every  man  and  woman  the  world  over 
sincerely  crave  for  a  Just  and  secure  peace 
settlement  founded  on  the  permanent  har- 
monious functioning  of  a  world  security  or- 
ganization led  and  guaranteed  by  the  big 


peters  In  full  and  willing  collaboration  with 
the  smaller  ones. 

B.  For  more  thaa  5  years,  freedom-loving 
peoples  have  all  been  fighting  relentlessly, 
the*  weak  and  the  strong,  the  mUltary  and 
the  civilians,  to  make  possible  the  establlrh- 
ment  of  a  better  world  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  Justice,  free  from 
wars  of  conquest,  from  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong;  a  world  in  which  power 
would  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  to  main- 
tain and  defend  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
man.  but  never  to  suppress  them. 

C.  In  civlllz?d  countries  all  cltltens  are 
equal  before  the  law.  In  a  civilized  wcr'.d 
all  nations,  as  groups  of  Individuals,  must  be 
equal  before  the  law  and  Juridically  equal 
amongst  themselves,  regardless  of  their  slxe, 
Importance,  cr  power. 

b  Toe  inequality  which  exists  between 
the  big  and  small  powers  should  not  te 
measured  In  terms  of  power  supremecy  but 
only  in  terms  of  power  responslbllit".  The 
big  powers  cannot  eccape  rerponslblllty  for 
the  maintenance  and  the  defense  of  a  Just 
peace  settlement,  even  by  force.  If  the  neccs- 
Eltv  should  arise. 

However,  to  be  Just  and  durable,  a  security 
system  should  be  operated  on  the  firm  basis 
of  the  collaboration  of  all  nations  con- 
cerned, the  big  andthe  small,  as  their  jDlnt 
responsibility.  In  direct  proportion  to  their 
respective  possibilities. 

E.  Peaceful  International  collaboration  Is 
essential  to  the  creation  of  International  con- 
fidence without  which  real  security  could  no^ 
be  established.  Therefore,  the  Initiative 
which  led  to  the  holding  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  the  San  Francisco  Conferences,  as 
well  as  their  timing,  certainly  deserves  whole- 
hearted approval. 

F.  However.  In  wartime  responsible  states- 
men are  mainly  absorbed  by  military  prob- 
lems in  which  the  power  of  armed  force  nec- 
essarily plays  a  dominant  part  as  the  chief 
element  of  victory.  Wartime  thinking  tends 
temporarily  to  relegate  to  secondary  Impor- 
tanc3  fundamental  principles,  moral  and  cul- 
tural forces,  and  spiritual  Ideals,  so  Indls-  • 
pensable  to  the  establishment  of  a  world  se- 
curity organization  for  the  maintenance  of 

a  Just  and  durt^le  peace. 

G.  Consequently,  It  may  be  Inadvisable  for 
the  United  Nations  to  attempt  to  complete 
the  erection  of  a  rigid  structure  of  a  world 
security  system  while  hostilities  are  still  la 
progress,  as  such  finality  might  lead  to  a  dan- 
gerous freezing  of  a  world  status  imposed  by 
war  conditions,  and  Inconsistent  with  the 
common  program  of  purpose  and  principles 
embodied  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  to  which 
the  United  Nations  subscribed  In  the  decla- 
ration signed  by  them  on  January  1,  1942. 

H.  This  war  has  definitely  proved  that  In 
modern  times  war  can  only  be  waged  by  a 
big  power  endowed  with  a  great  Industrial 
potential  and  vast  territory  over  which   It 
can  distribute  and  effectively  defend  Its  war 
industries.     On  the  other  hand,  no  smaller 
power  can  prepare  or  wage  war  unless  it  be- 
comes the  satellite  of  a  big  aggressor  power. 
Hsnce,   apart  from  the   basic  reasons   of 
Justice  and  of  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  a  sound  security  organiza- 
tion requires  that  the  real  independence  cf 
smaller  states  be  preserved  and  scrupulously 
maintained. 

If  a  world  security  system  Is  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  Joint  guaranty  of  the  big 
powers  In  willing,  permanent  collaboration 
with  the  smaller  states.  It  would  be  unjust. 
Illogical  and  superfluous  for  any  one  of  the 
big  powers  to  seek  additional  Insurance  of  Its 
own  security  by  means  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement at  the  cost  of  neighboring  states 
or  by  tending  to  reduce  their  independence 
and  sovereign  rights. 

I  In  the  light  of  this  reasoning,  the  veto 
formula  agreed  upon  at  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence should  be  revised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, as,  in  Its  present  form.  It  could  se- 
cure the  world  only  against  aggression  by  a 


If 
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mamXl  ttste.  vhQe  it  woald  be  lnai>plt«ftble 
la  Um  c«m  or  ■BgraMlon  by  a  big  power. 

n.  ■iiwiiiiiin 
1.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  propoaali  ara  a 
first  atcp  on  the  way  to  a  formulaUoa  of 
th«  statute  of  a  World  Security  Organization. 
Th«  wilciome  raeult  of  the  constructive  critl- 
clwa  pwwofcatt  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
poMla  la  mtoat  aOtetlvely  proved  by  the  fact 
th«t  a  few  months  later  another  greatly  Im- 
provtd  docutr.?nt  of  International  collabora- 
tkm  for  security,  known  as  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec.  lssu<d  from  the  conference  recently 
held  In  Mexico  City. 

The  Act  of  Chapultepec  differs  substan- 
tially and  adv:intageouBly  from  the  Dumber- 
ton  Oak  proposals.  It  established  explicitly 
International  relations  on  the  basis  of  Justice, 
law,  the  respect  of  treaties,  the  equality  of 
Btates.  good -neighbor  policy,  noninterference 
in  internal  and  external  ailairs  of  states,  the 
nonrecognltlon  of  territorial  acquisitions  by 
totem:  and  on  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  state  is  equally  entitled  to 
political  lnde(>endence  and  to  respect  ol  its 
territorial  into^ity 

From  the  general  standpoint  of  the  high 
•tm  of  establishing  an  indivisible  peace  In  an 
united  and  ln<tivisible  world,  it  appears  both 
Indispensable  uid  logical  to  apply  the  same 
civlli»ed  norms  of  Justice  to  International 
relations  in  bcth  hemispheres. 

The  Polish  Government  siiggests  that  these 
noble  prlncipUis  of  Justice  and  democracy, 
adopted  by  the  free  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  reaflftrmed  by  them  in  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec.  be  adopted  in  their  en- 
tirety by  the  United  Nations  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  and  embodied  in  the  text  of 
the  charter  of  the  World  Security  Organiza- 
tion. 

a.  The  necessity  for  the  Introdtiction  of  the 
principles  of  U»e  Act  of  Chapultepec  in  the 
charter  of  the  World  Security  Organization 
additionally  arises  from  the  very  text  of  the 
Act  of  Chapult<?pec.  Namely,  part  in  of  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  stipulates  that  It  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  World  8««urlty  Organlaatlon.  Conse- 
quently, failure  to  coordinate  the  principles 
of  the  charter  cf  the  World  Se^rlty  Onranl- 
zatlon  with  those  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
would  result  In  rendering  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec inoperative. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  stiggestion  should 
be  weighed  In  the  light  ot  the  second  para- 
graph  of  chapter  VUI  of  section   C  of   Uie 
Dumbarton   Oaks   propoeaJts    which    foresees 
that  no  enforcement  action  should  be  taken 
under  regional   arrangements  or  by  regional 
agencies   wlthctit   the  authorization   of   the 
•ecurlty  council     If  the  voting  formula  stig- 
gested  by  the  C.-lmea  Conference  were  to  be 
adopted,  such  authorization  of  the  security 
council  should  be  made  by  an  afflrmaUve  vote 
of  seven  members,  including  the  concurring 
votes  of  the  pe..-manent  members.     In  fact. 
any  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
sectirity  council    even  when  a  party  to  the 
dispute,  could  delay  or  e\-en  prevent  the  oper- 
ation of  the  security  stipulations  of  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec.    Assuming,  for  example,  that 
a  non-American  power  were  preparing  an  act 
of   aggression   a^cainat  an    American   power. 
stKh  a  non-Amencan  power  wou2d  have  the 
possibility  of   rendering   inoperative   the  se- 
curity ar.reement  signed  by  20  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  above-enumerated 
considerations  and  of  the  obeervations  re- 
lating to  the  functioning  of  specific  regional 
arrangements : 

The  Polish  Qovernment  suggests  that  the 
▼otlng  procedure  of  the  Security  Council  be 
amended  to  ptrovlde  that  all  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  be  taken  by  simple  ma- 
Jonty  vote  of  all  its  members  Including  those 
ot  the  states  permanently  represented  on 
the  Oouncil.  Furthermore,  that  a  state 
which  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  should  not  be 
entitled  to  cast  its  vote  on  any  question  re- 


lating  to  the  dispute,  « nd  that  a  state  should 
not  be  entitled  to  cast  Its  vote  when  Its  fail- 
ure to  act  In  Rccor  lance  ^vlth  the  pro- 
visions of  the  charte  ■  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

3.  The  General  Asse  nbly.  atrcordlng  to  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  pro  kmsIs.  is  not  granted 
the  attributes  of  a  j  oUcy-maklng  body  In 
international  problems  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance, namely,  in  t  hoee  of  permanent  se- 
curity and  the  malnt(  nance  of  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oa  :s  propcxals  t^nd  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  Imp  artance  of  the  General 
Assembly  by  stlpulat  ng  that  its  right  to 
make  recommendations  should  not  Include 
any  subjects  being  d»alt  with  by  the  Se- 
curity Council.  This  limitation  would  con- 
siderably redtjce  the  value  of  the  General 
Assembly  not  only  ai  a  consultative  body 
but  even  as  a  drbat!  ng  fortim.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  :he  General  Assembly 
is  the  only  body  ol  the  World  Security 
Organization  In  whlcl:  all  the  signatory  na- 
tions will  be  represei  ted  and  should  have 
the  opoprtunity  of  ecpressing  their  views. 
It  is  therefore  a  forui  a  of  special  value  for 
the  smaller  States,  anc  particularly  for  those 
not  represented  on  he  Security  Council. 
Any  curtailment  of  th  i  rights  and  privileges 
normally  enjoyed  by  i  lember  slates  on  such 
an  International  Assembly  would  seriously 
limit  those  States  In  Lhelr  effective  partici- 
pation in  the  task  of  maintaining  security 
and  peace. 

The  way  In  which  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  tend  to  dej  rive  the  General  As- 
sembly— the  only  IxMly  on  which  all  the 
United  Nations  are  i  o  be  represented — of 
equality  with  the  Coui  icll,  and  to  limit  even 
Its  freedom  of  discussK  m,  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  declared  ]  irinclple  of  "the  sover- 
eign equsllty  of  the    seace-lovlng  nations." 

The  Polish  Governn  ent  sugcests  that  the 
General  As.sembly  of  tie  World  Security  Or- 
ganization be  given  th  b  right  of  unrestricted 
discussion  of  and  inlt  ative  in,  all  questions 
pertaining  to  problems  of  world  security  and 
peace 

4.  The  experience  of  the  League  of  NaUons 
shows  that  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of 
mamtalning  peace  was  due  to  the  divergence 
of  views  and  Interpretations  regarding  the 
definition  of  aggressicn.  It  may  be  useful 
to  remind  the  United  Nations  at  this  stage 
that  the  most  coraprelienslve  and  clear  defl- 
nlUon  was  supplied  oii  behalf  of  the  Union 
of  Siviet  Socialist  I  Republics  by  Foreign 
Commissar  Maxim  M  Litvinov  and  was  em- 
bodied In  the  Convention  for  the  definition 
of  aggression  concluded  betw«;en  the  rep- 
resentatives cf  Soviet  I  ussla,  Estonia.  Latvia, 
Poland.  Rumania.  Iran  Turkey,  and  Afghani- 
stan, and  later  adhered  to  by  Finland.  In  the 
preamble  of  this  agreement,  si:i;ned  in  Lon- 
don on  July  3,  1933.  1 ;  was  stf  ted  that  the 
signatories,  "Mindful  if  the  fact  that  the 
Brtand -Kellogg  Pact,  »  •  •  prohibits  all 
a&srresslon."  have  agresd  In  article  2  that: 
"The  aggressor  In  an  International  conflict 
shall  •  •  •  be  coisldered  to  be  that 
state  which  Is  the  first  to  commit  any  of  the 
following  actions: 

"1.  Declaration  of  war  upon  aaother  state; 

"2.  Invasion  by  its  irmed  foi-cee,  with  or 
without  a  declaration  c  r  war,  of  the  territory 
of  another  state: 

"3.  Attack  by  its  lan(  [.  naval,  or  air  forcea. 
with  or  without  a  dech  ration  ol  war.  on  the 
territory,  vessels,  or  air<raft  of  aaother  state: 

"4.  Naval  blockade  of  the  coas-^  or  poru  of 
another  state; 

"5.  Proviaion  of  supeort  to  armed  bands 
formed  In  its  territory  which  have  Invaded 
the  territory  of  another  state,  or  refusal,  not- 
withstanding the  request  of  the  Invaded 
state,  to  take.  In  Its  <iwn  territory,  all  the 
measures  in  Its  power  tb  deprive  thoee  bands 
of  all  assistance  or  protection." 

Article  3  goes  on  to  sahr:  '77o  political,  mili- 
tary, economic  or  other  considerations  may 


serve  as  an  escuse  or  Justification  for  the  p«- 
gression  referred  to." 

In  a  special  annex  to  article  3  of  this  con- 
vention for  the  definition  of  aggression,  tlie 
high  contracting  parties,  signatcrles  cf  the 
convention,  further  stated : 

"Desiring,  subject  to  the  express  reserva- 
tion that  the  absolute  validity  of  the  rule 
laid  down  in  article  3  of  that  convention 
shall  be  In  no  way  restricted  to  furnish 
certain  Indications  for  determining  the 
aggressor, 

**De:lare  that  no  act  of  aggression  within 
the  meaning  article  2  of  that  convention  can 
be  Justified  on  either  of  the  following 
grounds,  among  others: 

"(a)  The  internal  condition  of  a  state: 

"E.  g..  Its  political,  economic,  or  social 
structure;  alleged  defects  in  Its  administra- 
tion; dlsttirbances  due  to  strikes,  revolutions, 
counterrevolutions,  or  civil  war. 

"(b)  The  International  conduct  of  a  state: 

"E.  g.,  the  violation  or  threPtened  viola- 
tion of  the  material  or  moral  rights  or  Inter- 
ests of  a  foreign  state  or  its  nationals;  the 
ruptiare  of  diplomatic  or  economic  relations; 
economic  or  financial  boycotts;  disputes  re- 
lating to  economic,  financial,  or  other  obli- 
gations toward  foreign  states;  froirtler  Incl- 
■  dents  not  forming  any  of  the  cases  of  aggres- 
sion specified  In  article  2. 

"The  high  contracting  parties  further 
agree  to  recognize  that  the  present  conven- 
tion can  never  legitimate  any  violations  of 
International  law  that  may  be  implied  in 
the  circumstances  comprised  in  the  above 
list." 

This  Convention  for  the  Definition  of  Ag- 
gression was  freely  entered  into  in  1933  by 
a  big  power,  with  seven  lessor  states.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  important,  realistic 
instrument  of  international  law  will  be  taken 
Into  account  by  the  United  Nations  In  work- 
ing out  the  future  world  security  system. 

The  Polish  Government  suggests  that  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  definition  of  ag- 
gression, on  the  lines  of  the  definition  quoted 
above,  be  embodied  In  Kho  charter  of  the 
World  Security  Organization. 

LoirooN,  April  1945. 


Kow  To  Avoid  Federal  Control  of 
EdacatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  E.  BREKM 

OF  OMIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  2.  1945 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  state- 
ment by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission  is  the  most  complete  analysis 
that  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  imnortant 
subject  How  To  Avoid  Federal  Control  of 
Education.    The  statement  follows : 

THI  TRSZAT  of  FxdXRAL  CONTEOI,  OF  ECUCATION 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
education  in  the  United  States  has  drifted 
toward  Federal  domination.  This  drift  has 
continued  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the 
war.  Present  indications  are  that,  unless  this 
movement  is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert  cit- 
izenry. It  will  continue  even  more  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

Following  1029  a  mounting  number  of 
school  systems,  esp)eclaily  those  In  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  Nation,  found  themselves  in 
a  serious  financial  situation.  The  Federal 
Government  responded  through  a  series  of 
indirect  measures.  Under  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  funds  were  made  available  to 
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help  keep  schools  open.  Other  relief  funds 
were  used  to  establish  and  operate  nursery 
schools  and  other  educational  services. 

More  recently,  through  the  "Lanham  Act" 
the  Federal  Government  Is  dlst-lbuting  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  for  educational 
purposes  in  communities  where  war  Indus- 
tries and  training  centers  hav>5  been  estab- 
lished. Again,  meticulous  Federal  controls 
acccHDpany  these  allocations.  The  "G.  I. 
bill  of  rights"  bypasses  State  educational 
authorities  almost  completely. 

Continuance  of  recent  and  current  trends 
In  Federal-State  relations  In  education  will, 
within  a  short  period  of  time,  result  in  the 
transfer  of  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
education  In  the  United  Statos  from  State 
and  local  communities  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. If  our  education  becomes  federal- 
ized. It  will -not  be  because  the  people  desire 
It.  In  fact,  the  federalization  of  education 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  best  American  tradi- 
tions and  the  best  Interests  of  our  future 
American  life. 

K  national  control  of  schocls  becomes  a 
reality.  It  will  come  by  a  process  of  accretion 
and  infiltration.  It  will  result  from  re- 
sponses to  many  small  emergencies  and  from 
the  pressures  of  many  special  Interests.  It 
will  not  come  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  policy 
coneclotisly  idopted  after  ma'ure  delibera- 
tion by  the  majority  of  the  American  people; 
It  will  happen  by  default,  resulting  from 
failure  to  give  this  lmp>ortant  matter  the  at- 
tention It  deserves.  No  one  P:-e8identlal  di- 
rective or  piece  of  legislation  will  be  decisive 
In  Itself. 

Although  new  factors  In  our  contemporary 
ci"illzation  require  closer  organization  and 
increased  centralization  of  som*  of  the  areas 
of  our  life,  a  central  control  In  other  areas  is 
a  definite  threat  to  our  American  plan  of 
social  organization.  The  fact  that  the  na- 
tional government  must  I.e  the  predominant 
authority  in  waging  warfare  and  In  determin- 
ing the  routes  of  transcontlnertal  highways 
does  not  mean  that  It  should  similarly  domi- 
nate such  areas  as  the  distribution  of  news 
and  the  education  of  the  younp.  Education 
should  be  placed  high  on  the  list  of  services 
to  be  continued  under  State  and  local  control. 
The  ability  to  make  distinctions  as  to  what 
should  be  and  what  should  not  lie  centralized 
permits  some  nations  to  preserve  their 
liberty.  Those  who  cannot  so  distinguish 
may  succumb  to  totalitarianism. 

SOUND  FEDERAL-STATE  KELATIONSHIPS 

Federall-^tlon  of  education  In  the  United 
States  can  be  prevented  by  appUcation  of  the 
following  principles : 

1.  The  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the 
States  and  localities,  has  a  stake  In  educa- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  to  exercise,  vlthln  properly  defined 
limits,  educational  functions  demanded  by 
changing  national  conditions  and  needs. 

Citizens  are  citizens  of  the  Nation  as  well 
as  of  States  and  localities  and  thus  the  out- 
comes of  education  have  their  effects,  both 
good  and  bad,  upon  the  Natloa  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly,  the  Nation  should  exercise  edu- 
cational responsibilities  which  are  essential 
to  Its  welfare.  Requisite  Federal  action, 
however,  can  and  should  be  limited  to  func- 
tions which  supplement  and  a£8lst,  rather 
than  displace.  States  and  localities  In  the 
conduct  of  education. 

2.  In  Its  relations  to  education  In  the 
States  the  Federal  Government  shculd  limit 
its  action  to  two  broad  functions:  (a)  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  (b)  leadersiilp  of  a  stim- 
ulating, but  noncoercive  character. 

Fotir  factors  now  largely  determine  wheth- 
er a  child  is  offered  adequate  or  meager 
school  facilities.  These  are  ec<momlc  status 
of  the  family,  fiscal  competence  of  the  com- 
munity, place  of  residence,  and  race.  Edu- 
'  cation  should  be  a  major  force  In  eliminat- 
ing class  distinctions  and  In  €-qualizing  the 
social    conditions    under    which    men    live. 


However,  as  It  operates  In  some  parts  of  our 
country,  education  accentuates  class  differ- 
ence, creates  and  perpetuates  disparities  In 
the  condition-  of  men,  and  thus  Imperils  the 
very  foundations  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

Federal  financial  assistance  to  education 
In  the  States  is  absolutely  necess$u"y  If  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  to  be  provided 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  fact  has  been 
clearly  established  by  a  series  of  fiscal  In- 
vestigations. That  such  aid  can  be  extended 
by  methods  which  do  not  Invalidate  State 
and  local  control  of  education  has  also  been 
demonstrated. 

The  rsquircments  accompanying  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  should  be  limited  to 
minimum  Items,  such  as  post -audit  and  the 
publication  of  reports  to  assure  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  granted. 

By  the  Federal  leadership  fimctlon  Is 
meant  all  activities  such  as  research  and 
investigation,  conferences,  the  encourage- 
ment of  interstate  communication,  and  co- 
operation, the  preparation  of  reports  and 
recommendations  for  educational  develop- 
ment, and  all  other  similar  methods  which 
lead  to  educational  progress  on  the  basis  of 
understanding  and  consent,  as  opposed  to 
coercion  and  compulsion. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  limit 
such  direct  control  and  administration  of 
education  as  it  exercises  to  certain  special 
enterprises. 

This  proposition  recognizes  that  there  are 
certain  educational  undertakings  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  directly  control 
and  administer,  such  as  the  academies  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  number 
and  scope  of  Federal  educational  enterprises 
and  functions,  however,  shculd  be  kept 
within  restricted  limits.  There  Is  Justifica- 
tion for  the  direct  administration  of  an  edu- 
cational activity  by  a  Federal  agency  when 
this  activity  Is  an  integral  part  of  some  recog- 
nized function  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  does  not  duplicate  activities  nor  Involve 
the  administration  of  education  In  the 
States. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  In  Its  relation 
to  education  should  recognize  that  this  is  a 
service  of  primary  Importance,  which  makes 
its  greatest  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare as  a  well  organized.  Integrated  enterprise 
designed  to  develop  well-balanced  cltiaens 
for  democracy,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing unrelated  aims  or  special  Interests. 

This  proposition  holds  that  education  Is 
a  matter  of  primary  concern;  that  3routh  can 
be  best  prepared  for  democratic  citizenship 
v.hen  their  activities  are  guided  by  the  ma- 
ture experience  of  qualified  teachers;  that 
the  curricu'um  should  not  be  a  patchwork 
of  poorly  related  activities  dictated  by  pass- 
ing enthutlasms,  ephemeral  needs,  and  pres- 
sure groups;  that  the  educational  63r6tems 
must  be  well  organized,  both  as  to  their 
general  control  and  administrative  direction, 
eliminating  competition  between  Federal  and 
State  governments. 

5.  The  decentralized  pattern  of  public  edu- 
cational organization  developed  In  the 
United  States  during  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  Involving  basic  control 
and  administration  of  education  by  the 
States  and  localities,  is  sound  policy  and 
should  be  continued. 

The  Inherent  merits  of  decentralized  con- 
trol derive  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
education  attuned  to  the  evolving  demands 
of  a  dynamic  Industrial  nation:  from  the 
doslre  to  permit  educational  diversity;  from 
the  wish  to  keep  education  close  to  the 
people;  and  from  the  fear  that.  If  education 
became  centralized  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, it  might  more  readily  be  captured  for 
political  or  other  improper  purposes.  Edu- 
cational progress  lii  this  country  is  due  in 
substantial  degree  to  the  experimentation 
and  adaptation  which  go  on  continuously  in 
the  State  and  local  school  systems. 


THX    DXSTaiBtmON    or    PEOXKAL    FUKDS    FOB 
EDUCATION 

The  mistake  Is  often  made  of  assuming 
that  financial  aid  for  education  is  synony- 
mous with  control  of  its  program  and  ad- 
•mlnistratlon.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  control,  as  a  by- 
pr  :uct  of  financing,  depends  upon  the 
terms  of  the  legislation.  Federal  funds  for 
education  should  be  allocated  to  the  States 
in  terms  of  the  following  six  policies: 

1.  General  grants  are  preferable  to  special 
grants:  A  grant  of  so  many  dollars  per  pupil 
in  attendance,  avallal?e  for  the  financing  of 
all  phases  of  education,  or  a  grant  to  aid 
States  In  establlshlntr  an  acceptable  mini- 
mum of  financial  support  In  all  districts.  Is  a 
general  grant.  A  speclflc  grant  Is  one  snecl- 
r.i'l  for  use  In  developing  a  particular  school 
subject  or  typ>e  of  service  at  some  particular 
educational  level  or  for  a  limited  age  group 
of  children  or  youths.  General  grants  per- 
mit the  development  of  balanced  educational 
programs  with  the  needs  of  children  and  of 
society  as  a  whole  In  mind.  Special  grants 
tend  to  direct  attention  unduly  to  particular 
phases  of  education. 

2.  The  proportion  of  n  Federal  grant  for 
education  going  to  each  State  should  be 
dc^termined  on  the  basis  of  objective  factors: 
Objective  factors  would  be.  for  example,  the 
number  of  children  attending  school,  or  the 
number  of  youth  of  a  certain  age  In  the 
school  district,  or  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
district.  An  objective  basis  of  allocation  is 
one  that  two  competent  persons  can  use 
Independently  and  get  the  same  result  as  to 
the  amount  due  each  State. 

3.  The  granting  of  Federal  funds  for  special 
educational  purposes,  accompanied  with  the 
requirement  that  similar  sums  be  appropri- 
ated from  State  or  local  revenues,  is  un- 
desirable. The  two  most  serious  objections  to 
such  matching  requirements  are:  (a)  the 
richest  States  or  localities  tend  to  receive  the 
largest  amounts  of  Federal  money  since  they 
can  most  readily  match  Federal  appropria- 
tions, and  (b)  subsidies  so  granted  result  In 
unbalanced  educational  programs. 

4.  State  plans  for  the  use  of  Federal  edu- 
cational funds  should  be  prepared  prior  to 
their  distribution  and  these  plans  should  be 
worked  out  Jointly  between  the  agents  of  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
role  of  Federal  officials  in  this  process  should 
be  limited  to  advisory  functions. 

5.  Each  Federal  act  to  aid  the  financing 
of  education  should  provide  that  the  State 
legislature  must  formally  accept  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  and  designate  the  State 
oQce  to  administer  It. 

6.  Federal  funds  granted  to  a  State  should 
be  available  for  use  In  schools  which  the  State 
Itself  recognizes  as  eligible  to  be  supported 
from  public  funds. 

FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP   IN  EDUCATION 

The  National  Government  will  be  tmable 
to  organize  properly  Its  relations  to  educa- 
tion until  It  establishes  an  adequate  Federal 
educational  office.  Tlie  present  Inadequacy 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  re- 
sults neither  from  lack  of  competence  nor 
from  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  its  leader- 
ship and  staff.  Rather,  It  stems  from  Its  lack 
of  status  and  financial  support,  and  from  the 
willingness  of  Congress  to  authorize  or  per- 
mit noneducatlonal  Federal  agencies  to  de- 
velop their  own  elaborate,  and  often  expen- 
sive and  overlapping  agencies  for  dealing 
with  education  In  the  States,  and  even  for 
the  direct  control  and  administration  of 
major  educational  functions. 

An  essential  step  in  correcting  this  situ- 
ation would  be  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate Federal  educational  agency  as  an  Inde- 
pendent office  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  agency  must  not  be  a  subordinate  bu- 
reau of  some  powerful  department  or  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  Government.  It  must 
have  sufficient  rank  to  deal  directly   with 
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Congrw  utd  the  President  so  that  the  voice 
of  education  wtll  be  heard  in  Washington. 

UnUl  ■U'-h  tune  hm  Congreee  taJcae  funda- 
mental action  to  esubliah  an  approiviate 
Fe<!4eral  educational  ofllce,  the  existing  Office 
of  EilMra^lffn  abould  be  granted  more  ade- 
quate fundi  The  President  in  hU  latest 
budget  aacMaga  raeoaunended  more  funds  for 
a  fte-reaehlng  la^rovainent  of  the  Office  of 
Bdtieatlon.  Such  funda  are  necessary  If 
the  Office  la  to  undertake  the  servicea  which 
ahould  be  provided  by  such  an  agency.  These 
fuoda  vould  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  ap- 
proprlatlcna  now  made  annually  by  Congresa 
for  a  variety  of  educational  activities. 

The  functions  of  the  reorganized  Federal 
educational  oOee  should  not  be  mainly  ad- 
mlnlatratlve.  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Statss  Is  concerned.  Some  of 
th«  principal  duties  of  the  new  ofBce  would 
b«:  To  serve  as  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  dealing  with  education  in 
the  States:  to  administer  all  Federal  educa- 
tional undertakings  except  these  which,  (or 
peculiar  and  valid  reasons,  are  exercised  by 
some  other  department  of  tbe  Paderal  Gov- 
ernment, to  serve  as  an  agency  through 
friUch  the  fWral  Government  transmits 
funds  appropriated  for  education  In  Slates: 
to  conduct  over-all  national  investigations 
and  researches;  to  organize  temporary  dem- 
onstrations of  promising  new  educational 
tindertaktngs:  to  collect  and  disseminate  use- 
ful  information  concerning   education. 

Our  democratic  technical  society  requires 
an  abundance  of  good  education.  In  the 
long  run.  the  best  way  to  provide  that  educa- 
tion Is  under  a  decentralized  pattern  of  edu- 
cational organization  which  keeps  the  schools 
close  to  the  people  and  responsive  to  their 
needs  and   wi&hes. 


Peacetime  Military  Traiaiii{ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KASSAS 

Uf  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  3  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Apra  16),  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  a^tc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rsco&o  an  excerpt  from  an  article  by 
Lt.  Col.  Roscoe  S.  Conkling.  entitled  'The 
Cafe  Against  Ccmnulsory  Peacetime  Mil- 
itary Training." 

Colonel  Conkling  is  eminently  quali- 
fied to  vrite  on  this  subject.  In  World 
War  No.  1  he  was  the  organizer  and  first 
director  of  the  draft  in  New  York  City. 
In  that  war  he  also  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  In  the  Jud?e  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department,  and  was  one  of 
General  Crowder's  executive  officers  at 
national  draft  headquarters.  He  is  a  for- 
mer deputy  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  He  was  recommissioned 
major  and  later  lieutenant  colonel,  in 
July  1942.  to  t>ecome  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  Appeal  Board.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  at  the  National  Selective 
Service  headquarters  in  Washington.  D. 
C.  until  January  25.  1945.  when  he  re- 
turned to  Inactive  status  at  his  own  re- 
quest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 
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their  children,  and  kin;  while  most  of  those, 
themselves  so  vocal  but  enforcing  the  sUence 
of  their  opposition,  will  be  the  enriched  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  legislation  they  so  derperately 
sponsor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
War  Department's  attitude  if  authorization 
to  oppose  is  sought  by  any  serviceman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  writer,  through  channels, 
sought  of  his  commanding  general.  In  writ- 
ing, not  approval  or  Indorsement  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory  military  training,  but 
merely  his  superior's  formal  expression  that 
be  had  no  objection  to  such  being  publicly 
set  forth.  It  i»  known  that  his  application 
was  received  and  discussed  with  other  staff 
officers,  but  it  was  not  forwarded  to  the  War 
Department  for  Its  authorization  and  proba- 
bly found  Its  way  Into  the  wastebasket — for 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  since. 

If  American  doctrine  and  tradition  are  not 
to  be  completely  destroyed,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  military  out  of  the  law- 
making which  orders  our  peacetime  living.' 
Such  has  been  our  way  since  the  founding  of 
the  Republic  and  such  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  way  to  keep  the  United 
States  of  America  the  leading,  most  beloved 
nation  on  earth:  and  this  notwithstanding 
when  forced  Into  war.  but  only  then.  It  be- 
comes the  most  feared.  When  called  unon. 
Its  hosts  of  civilian  soldiery  sweep  their 
enemies  before  them,  establish  peace,  and  at 
once  return  to  their  peacetime  pursuits, 
despising  war  and  warmaklng. 

WHT   BXSEaVZ  AND  SPZCTALIST  0FFICt3S 

APPKovT  rr 

At  first  signs  of  gathering  war  cloiids  over 
America  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
began  their  hurried  enlargement  of  admin- 
istrative personnel,  and  thousands  of  civil- 
ians have  been  commissioned.  These  officers 
have  been  so  rapidly  promoted,  often  almost 
automatically  every  6  months,  that  through- 
out all  the  service  commands  and  especially 
within  the  military  district  of  Washington, 
we  now  have  a  mighty  host  of  generals,  colo- 
nels, lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors;  naval 
captains,  commanders,  lieutenant  command- 
ers, and  lieutenants.  Bdany  never  see  front- 
line or  even  field-training  service  at  home, 
although  seme  spend  a  few  weeks  taking  an 
indoctrination  course  which  is  usually  mors 
or  less  a  useless  procedure,  for  upon  its  com- 
pletion they  promptly  return  to  their  desks 
in  the  Navy  Dapartment  and  in  such  sec- 
tions of  the  Army  as  the  Quartermaster's, 
Finance,  Adjutant  General's,  Air  Force,  Pro- 
vost Marshal  General's.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's, Selective  Service  (Natlon.il  and  State), 
etc.  They  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
officers  seen  In  uniform-weary  centers  such 
as  our  large  cities  and  especially  in  Wash- 
ington Itself.  And.  Incidentally,  observing 
the  unusually  large  number  of  newly  made 
administrative  Army  and  Navy  officers  ap- 
pearing on  the  streets  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  elsewhere,  one  wonders  why  so  many  of 
this  multitude  holding  commissioned  rank 
and  performing  office  duties  are  and  have 
been  from  tlie  beginning  of  their  service  well 
within  the  younger  brackets  of  the  draft 
ages.  Certainly  a  great  majority,  when  first 
commissioned,  were  and  probably  are  now 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  31.  or  35  at  most. 
while  not  so  fortunate  men  between  35  and 
45  with  dependent  families  and  settled  and 


•President  Wilson  on  July  8.  1918.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  American  offensive 
of  World  War  No.  1  at  Belleau  Wood  and 
Cliateau  Thierry,  sharply  reminded  the 
American  people:  "A  very  fundamental 
principle  of  our  institutions  Is  that  the  mili- 
tary power  is  subordinate  to  the  civil";  that 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country  must  be  In- 
struments of  the  civilian  authority  which 
determines  the  Nation's  policies  ?  -d  that  this 
was  the  Idea  of  the  framers  of  lU.  Constitu- 
tion he  sought  to  perpetuate. 
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Important  home-community  interests  have 
t>eeu  inducted  into  the  armed  services  in 
droves. 

Great  numbers  of  these  young  men  hold 
ordinary  oflice  Jobs,  mostly  of  s  clerical  na- 
ture, and  have  been  recruited  from  every 
vocation  and  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try: real  estate  agents  and  Insurance  men, 
salesmen  and  customer's  men  from  stock  and 
bond  houses,  bank  clerks,  haberdashery,  tex- 
tile, footwear  and  other  salesmen,  lawyers 
and  government  clerks.  Nximerous  Indeed 
are  young  Federal  employees  from  the  vari- 
ous Government  departments  who  were  on 
the  ground  when  draft  agitation  began  in 
Congress  and  knew  the  ropes  as  to  the  se- 
curing of  commissions,  or  how  to  locate  and 
get  the  desirable  assignments  for  the  dura- 
tion If  they  had  already,  since  the  last  war, 
been  endowed  with  the  status  of  reserve 
officers. 

For  these  Army  and  Navy  officers,  the 
armed  services  are  indeed  glamorous  and 
lucrative.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  receive  a  far  greater  net  Income 
than  their  civUian  jobo  ever  afforded  In  fact 
or  In  contemplation.  Coupled  with  this  is 
the  exhilaration  of  receiving  a  millUry  salute 
from  every  private,  non-commissioned  and 
lower-ranking  officer  of  all  arms  of  the  serv- 
ices they  happen  to  pass  on  the  highway,  con- 
stantly reminding  them  and  confirming  their 
satisfaction  at  knowing  they  are  labeled  and 
recognized  as  superior  by  so  many  of  their 
fello\-'  men.  Of  course  they  live  In  comfort; 
far  from  the  dreaded  battlefields.  That  is 
militarlBm;  one  side  of  It;  the  easy  side.  And 
It  Is  among  this  grouping  of  our  unarmed 
forces  that  the  prospect  of  universal  military 
service  Is  so  attractive  and  so  worth  Insisting 
upon  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  and.  In- 
cidentally, for  the  possibility  that  they  them- 
selves will  be  retained  In  a  new  military 
structure  and  avoid  going  back  home,  minus 
thvj  striking  and  labeling  uniform,  to  work  at 
the  prosaic  old  Job  where  superiority  must 
be  demonstrated  by  merit  and  In  free  fields 
open  to  all  competitors. 

The  desk  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
regular,  specialist,  and  reserve,  know  full  well 
compulsory  universal  military  training  will 
necessitate  a  huge  personnel  of  high  rank 
to  maintain  a  peacetime  Army  and  Navy  of 
a  million  or  more  boys,  added  to  the  enlarged 
Army  and  Navy  we  shall  undoubtedly  main- 
tain for  many  years  after  this  war.  And 
therein  lies  their  chance  of  retention  in  their 
present  high  pay  and  place  Jobs  or.  at  worst, 
possibly  a  mild  demotion. 

AaMT  AND  NAVT  PHOPONXNTS  TAKINO  ADVANTACX 

or  WAR  mvoR 

Probably  the  unfalrest  aspect  of  the  effort 
to  force  compulsory  military  training  upon 
us  U  the  strategy  of  Its  proponents— some- 
how to  get  legislation  for  it  quickly  passed 
while  we  are  In  the  midst  of  war  enthusi- 
asm— or  hjrsterla;  when  everyone  Is  working 
hard  for  victory  and  countless  numbers  are 
worrying  about  their  loved  ones  or  suffering 
from  the  bereavements  of  war.  They  know 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  mil- 
lions of  actual  fighting  men  won't  want  to 
listen  to  agitation  for  more  soldiering.  Their 
first  thought  will  be  to  forget  their  harrow- 
ing experiences  and  be  freemen  again,  not 
uniformed  robots  to  be  told  where  and  when 
and  what,  34  hours  a  day.  That  question- 
ably will  be  the  attitude  of  those  who  come 
back  to  us  whole  in  body  and  sound  of  mind. 
Of  the  others— "WcU.  always  thinking  or 
talking  about  it  wUl  do  no  good.  That  was 
yesterday,  last  month,  last  year.  Thank 
God  It's  over"  Those  of  us  who  experi- 
enced the  aftermath  of  World  War  No.  1 
are  entirely  familiar  with  that  point  of  view 
of  returning  fighting  men.  War  stories  will 
be  rejected  without  demur  by  book  and  peri- 
odical publishers.  Motion  pictures  with  war 
plots  or  even  short  war  scenes  will  become 


taboo.  Consequently,  after  the  hysteria  of 
actual  warfare  has  subsided  compulsory 
peacetime  mlllUry  training  legislation  can 
receive  Nation-wide  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration by  our  civilian  population  with  both 
sides  of  the  proposition  fully  developed.  In- 
formed and  free  opponents  of  It  will  be  avail- 
able who  can  testify  from  knowledge  and 
experience  as  to  the  horrors  and  uselessness 
of  peacetime  and  fanatical  youth  militariza- 
tion among  our  enemies,  from  which  we  may 
Judge  its  inevitable  results  if  forced  upon  the 
boyhood  of  the  United  States.  At  least  we 
shall  not  be  rushed  pell-mell  Into  this  mon- 
strous de-Amerlcanlzlng  project  by  the  one- 
sided, opposition -crushing,  and  self-inter- 
ested campaigning  of  a  comparatively  few 
high  rankers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  aided  by 
well-financed  civilian  groups  such  as  those 
who  profit  fabulously  by  the  sale  of  military 
products;  uniforms  and  other  prescribed 
wearing  apparel,  quartermaster's  supplies, 
constantly  obsolesclng  air,  sea,  and  ground 
vehicles,  armamenu.  etc.;  and  aided  also  by 
that  hidden  and  ruthless  alien  movement — 
call  It  what  you  will— the  leadership  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  Identified,  but  which  Is 
spreading  Its  tentacles  throughout  the  land 
and  seeks  to  strangle  our  tried  and  revered 
American  ways  and  manner  of  free,  peaceful, 
and  prosperous  living. 

America  fights,  how  well  our  enemies  twice 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  to  their 
sorrow  have  learned,  when  it  has  to,  or  is 
dragged  into  war.  But  it  is  not  a  warrior  na- 
tion and  certainly.  In  Its  normal  life,  frowns 
dourly  upon  grandiose  militaristic  activity. 
Yet  Its  doctrines  and  traditions  have  proved 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  nations  of 
history. 

THE  SELr-INTntESTKD  PEOPAGANDA  AGENCIES 
XASLT  AT  WORK 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
heads  or  groups  in  various  sections  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  with  or  without 
the  sanction  or  encouragement  of  the  Secre- 
taries or  their  assistants,  with  or  without  the 
support  of  certain  members  of  the  General 
Staff  or.  Indeed,  with  or  without  the  nod  of 
the  President,  himself,  have  long  been  busily 
engaged  in  developing  plans  and  propaganda 
for  the  introduction  of  legislation  now;  for 
a  law  requiring  a  year  or  more  of  compulsory 
mUltary  training  of  American  boys  between 
18,  18,  and  20  years  old.  to  be  begun  as  de- 
mobilization of  our  returning  fighting  forces 
gets  under  wsy. 

Publicity  was  not  only  discouraged  but 
darkly  frowned  upon  within  one  Washington 
military  department  while  several  nonfight- 
Ing  colonels,  naval  captains  and  commanders 
who.  although  charged  with  urgent  duties 
pertaining  to  the  daily  progress  of  this  war. 
spent  most  of  their  time  during  a  recent  pe- 
riod conferring,  discussing,  and  drafting  leg- 
islation for  compulsory  military  training. 
And  by  no  process  of  reasoning  could  this 
activity  be  regarded  as  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion or  Une  of  duty.  The  project  actually 
had  been  under  consideration  since  May  1943; 
perhaps  even  before  then.  These  Regular. 
Specialist,  and  Reserve  Army  and  Navy  of- 
ficers worked  diligently  during  July  and  Au- 
gtist  of  1944  In  order  to  have  something  defi- 
nite and  in  print  to  submit  to  one  of  the 
Army's  most  publicized  nonfightlng  major 
generals  upon  his  rettim  from  a  tour  of  the 
country  during  which  he  sponsored,  cau- 
tiously. In  public  speeches  the  compulsory 
military  training  idea.  Whether  this  was  by 
direction  of  his  superiors  or  on  his  own  In- 
itiative Is  not  known.  But.  previous  to  his 
departure,  he  had  quietly  charged  this  se- 
lected few  of  his  staff  with  the  preparation 
of  a  bill  to  be  made  ready  for  quick  presenta- 
tion to  Congress.  Incidentally,  this  "law- 
making" body  undoubtedly  entertained  no 
other  Idea  In  their  completed  proposals  than 
that  this  major  general  should  be  named  the 


Director  of  Universal  Military  Training.  And 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  his  legally  unau- 
thorised bill -drafting  coterie  were  no  doubt 
convinced  that  they  would  continue  with 
him  Indefinitely  In  supervising  the  compul- 
sory military  training  cf  our  youngsters  long 
after  World  War  No.  2'8  armies  had  been 
distended  and  their  components  were  back 
at  their  Jobs  making  a  llvi.^g — and  figuring 
out  how  to  pay  the  taxes  staring  at  them  from 
the  future,  in  addition  to  paying  a  tremen- 
dous price  for  the  militarizing  of  their  teen- 
aged  sons.  The  estimate  of  annual  cost  for 
the  training  of  these  youngsters  arrived  at 
by  the  major  general's  "planners"  was  from 
one  to  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  per 
million  trainees;  about  $1,000  to  $1,500  "a 
head." 

Who  directs  this  attempted  transportation 
of  old  world  peacetime  military  servitude  to 
free  America;  this  revival  and  modernization 
of  medievalism?  It  undoubtedly  does  not 
spring  from  the  minds  and  hearts  of  even  a 
substantial  number  of  our  national  legisla- 
tors. While  at  least  two  bills  pertaining  to  it 
were  Introduced  In  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, they  were  permitted  to  slumber  undls- 
tiorbed  for  months.  The  subject  was  "too  hot 
at  the  moment"  Is  reported  to  have  been 
observed  by  some  Congressmen  before  the 
November  elections.  Shortly  after  the  elec- 
tion recess  a  special  committee  of  the  House 
was  appointed  and  announced  It  would  begin 
hearings  on  compulsory  military  training 
within  a  few  days.  A  fiood  of  church,  labor, 
and  other  opposition  appeared.  The  mUl- 
tarlsts'  demand  for  haste  was  somewhat  off- 
set temporarily  and  the  House  committee 
chairman,  the  day  after  Tnanksglving.  de- 
cided that  the  committee  would  be  unable 
to  complete  hearings  in  1944:  that  the  meas- 
ure would  have  to  go  over  for  consideration 
b^  the  new  Congress  convening  in  January 
1945.  Representative  Wadswobth  and  a  lew 
others,  when  not  urging  complete  regimenta- 
tion of  all  Americans  via  national  service 
legislation,  discourse  In  patriotic  banalities 
on  the  "mental,  physical,  and  civic"  value  of 
the  mllitartaation  of  oxu  youth.  But  the  leg- 
islators of  the  outgoing  Congress  generally 
appeared  to  be  occupied  with  more  Imporunt 
items  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  at  war.  not  peacetime  militarization 
of  Its  boyhood. 

A  poll  by  Fortune  magazine  last  July  pur- 
ported to  Indicate  public  favor  for  peacetime 
drafting  of  boys  as  they  become  18  years  of 
age.  Who  Inspired  this  poll  at  that  time  or 
how  much  thoughtful  opinion  Is  involved  is, 
of  course,  problematical.  Concurrently  with 
the  Issue  of  Fortune  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  before  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  In  New  York  City,  adroitly  turn- 
ing to  the  Importance  of  "oondltlontng  and 
training  youth  for  the  future  national  de- 
fense" following  a  discussion  of  the  rejection 
of  registrants  In  draft  operations  in  this  and 
World  War  No.  1,  remarked  that  so  long  as 
"Selective  Service  has  custody  of  the  greatest 
inventory  of  manpower  America  has  ever 
made"  It  must  collaborate  in  every  possible 
way  to  Insure  that  "by  training  and  rehabili- 
tation more  men  can  assume  the  entire  bur- 
den of  citizenship."  A  dainty  morsel  tossed 
out  to  test  its  palaUbUity. 

A  few  weeks  later  Colonel  McDermott,  di- 
rector of  selective  service  for  New  York  City, 
appeared  before  the  microphone  and  urged 
adoption  of  military  peacetime  training  in  a 
public  radio  debate.  A  prominent  minister 
of  one  of  the  city's  churches  opposed  him. 
Tills  draft  official's  stereotyped  theme  was 
"national  security,  national  health  and  wel- 
fare" and  inculcation  of  the  democratic 
spirit  by  "Its  powerful  Infiuence  In  breaking 
down  and  eliminating  racial,  religious,  and 
class  barriers  and  prejudices."  His  exhorta- 
tions followed  the  usual  pattern  which  seems 
to  have  been  designed  especially  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  youth  training  in  their  stealthy 
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biit  ever  bo!d*T  advocacy  of  militarizing  the 
Nation.  Then.  In  a  hc.olc  effort  to  tell  us 
why  wc  should  at  once  undertake  thu  form 
of  un-AmericanUm.  he  delivered  himself  of 
this  novel  and  profound  thou'^bt:  "History 
and  the  frailties  of  human  nature  have 
taught  us  that  «'ar  may  come  again." 

Following  this  broadcaat  det)ate  by  the  di- 
rector of  selective  service  for  New  York  City, 
the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune  published  a 
Washington  correspondent's  story  telling  us 
that  "selectlve-aervice  offlclala.  planning  for 
any  post-war  compulsory  military  training 
ayatem  which  might  result  from  pendmg  leg- 
lalation.  were  disclosed  to  favor  admlniatra- 
tion  of  such  a  program  by  a  Joint  Army-Navy 
board  •  •  •  and  if  Congress  does  choose 
to  give  control  of  universal  service  to  such  a 
board.  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  the  draft 
Director,  and  some  of  his  present  staff 
'might'  want  to  stay  on.  selective-service  ofS- 
elais  said." 

The  gently  persuasive  emanations  of  high- 
ranking  selective-service  officers,  however, 
made  no  noticeable  Impression  upwn  the 
country  at  large,  bolder  urging  became  nec- 
•caary  On  September  26  the  Director  of 
Selective  Service  abandoned  bis  dulcet  and 
generalized  approvals  of  the  measure  and 
boldly  told  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 
be  was  "heartily  In  favor  of  peacetime  mili- 
tary training."  and  dangling  the  scarecrow 
"defense"  before  his  audience,  warned: 

"Today's  warfare  has  changed  In  a  man- 
ner that  the  risk  of  unpreparedneas  is  tanta- 
mount to  courting  disaster.  Our  national 
growth  requlrea  manpower  and  armament 
in  adequate  numbers  and  quality  to  protect 
it  from  sudden  aggresaion.  •  •  •  Relief 
from  this  training  should  t>e  permitted  only 
In  caSTS  where  extreme  physical  or  mentsd 
conditions  exists" 

In  other  words  c  ;ery  American  boy  who 
can  walk  without  crutches  or  Is  not  a  con- 
genital imbecile,  must  leave  his  Job  or  school 
and  go  to  military  training  camp  for  a  year 
or  more  when  be  becomes  18  or  19  years 
old;  Irrespective  of  whether  he  is  the  sole 
or  partial  support  and  comfort  of  a  widowed 
mother  or  a  physically  or  mentally  Incapaci- 
tated father,  or  necessary  to  aid  In  feeding 
and  clothing  younger  brothers  and  sisters  and 
thus  help  keep  Intact  an  American  family 
unit:  Irrespective  of  whether  he  Is  needed 
on  the  typically  American  little  farm  which 
produces  our  food  and  which  his  father  and 
mother  have  worked  drudging  years  to  de- 
Telop;  Irrespective  of  breaking  Into  the  re- 
quired hours  of  apprenticeship  he's  been 
building  to  become  a  journeyman  machinist, 
plumber,  carpenter,  tinsmith,  or  other  trades- 
man: Irrespective  of  Interfering  with  his 
preparation  for  law.  medicine,  engineering, 
dentistry — and  this  not  In  war  but  In  peace- 
time. Thus  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
put  officially  and  squarely  before  his  Buffalo 
listeners  the  idealistic  proposals  of  the  mlll- 
tarut  minded  of  America  who  are  urging  to 
tbe  utmost  Universal  Compulsory  Military 
Tr&lning — for  the  good  of  America'?  or  In  their 
own  personal  Interest! 


Eqaal  Ri(4>ts  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TOKX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  Just  received  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Brees.  which  has  been 
passed  by  Uie  Legislature  of  the  State  of 


New  York.    Under 
remarks,  I  hereby  intlude 
as  follows: 


State  or  New  Yoi  ;k,  in  Assembly, 

Albuny.  March  24,  1945. 
if  America  have  shared 
hardships  and  sac- 
buUdtng  of  this  Na- 


ttie 


Whereas  the  women 
equally  with  men  In 
riflces  Incident  to  th« 
tlon:  and 

Whereas  they  have 
pain  and  distress  whl^h 
In  the  maintenance  of 
and  the  Ideals  of  fre^ 
tbe  aggression  of  tyrtnts 
pated,   and   are   today 
battles  precipitated  b  ' 
dom:    and 

Whereas  this  Nation 
erty  and  dedicated  to 
me^  are  created  equal, 
has    no    actual    or 
equality  before  the  lav 

Whereas  the  rights 
law  are  much  abridg 
this  legal  discrlmlnatib 
constitutes  an  Intolerable 
sands  of  women  who 
upon   their  own   efforts 
and  Is  a  source  of 
to  many  thousands  o: 
in  this  discrimination 
the   American   principle 
out  of  accord  with 
women   which   they    Have 
achievements  in  other 
deavor:  Now,  thereforf 

Resolved  {if  the 
Congress  of  the  United 
by  is.  respectfully 
submit  to  the  several 
amendment     to     the 
United    States,    which 
pending    before    tbe 
further 

Resolved  (if  the  senafe 
of  this  resolution  be 
Ident  of  the  United  S 
the  United  States  Se 
House  of  Representa 
ber  of    Congress  elected 
New  York 

By  order  of  the  asse*ibly 
Anslx  r 


shared  equally  In  the 

have  t>een  involved 

the  American  Republic 

government   against 

and  have  partlcl- 

participatlng.   In  the 

tbe  enemies  of  free- 


In   senate.  March 

without  amendment 

By  order  of  tbe 


senate 


eave  to  extend  my 
the  resolution, 


was  "conceived  In  lib- 
proposition  that  all 
and  such  declaration 
limitations    on 
by  reason  of  sex;  and 
of  women  before  the 
In  many  States,  and 
n  on  the  basis  of  sex 
burden  upon  thou- 
are  solely  dependent 
for  their  livelihood 
and  annoyance 
others  who  recognize 
a  flat  contradiction  of 
of   equality,   wholly 
status  of  American 
reached    by    their 
fields  of  human  en- 
.  be  it 

concur).  That  the 
States  be,  and  It  here- 
to adopt  and 
States  the  equal-rights 
Constitution  of  the 
amendment  is  now 
Congress;    and    be    It 

concur) ,  That  copies 

transmitted  to  the  Pres- 

ates,  the  Secretary  of 

4ate.  the  Clerk  of  the 

and  to  each  Mem- 

from  tbe  State  of 


Ihe 


Iriplied 


?e<l 


Irr:  tation 


sen  ate 


men  orlallzed 


tl'res. 


B.  BORKOWSIU, 

Clerk. 
1945,   concurred   In 


nxiAM  S.  Kino. 

Clerk. 


Labor  Problems  in  tiie  Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o;r 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or    WAsklNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rjemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  of  the  Honor- 
able Charles  R.  Savaiie  before  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  ti  >  Study  and  Survey 
Problems  of  Small  I  usiness  Enterprises 
on  April  10.  1945;  a  I'tter  dated  AprU  12. 


1945,  from  Mr.  I.  W. 


dent  of  the  Alumlnui  i  Co.  of  America,  to 


the  Honorable  James 


man  of  the  aforeme  itioned  committee; 


and  the  subsequent 


gressman  Savage  to  $enator  Murray,  on 
AprU  20,  1945: 


WiL^on,  vice  presi- 


E.  MxTRRAY,  chair- 


statement  of  Con- 


ET.\TEMENT  OF  HON.  CHAKLES  «.  SAV.\GE  BETORE 
THE  SENATE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
AND  SUEVET  PBODLEMS  OF  S£I.\LL  BtTSlNESS 
ENTERPRISES    ON    APRIL    10,    1945 

I  would  llice  to  comment  very  briefly  on  cer- 
tain labor  problems  In  the  production  of 
aluminum  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  These 
problems  have  evidently  been  handled  not 
very  effectively  by  either  the  Federal  war 
agencies  concerned  or  by  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  America.  The  result  has  been  the  false 
charge  of  labor  shortage  given  as  a  reason 
for  curtailment  of  aluminum  production  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  during  part  of  1944 
and  for  dlfflcultles  now  In  reopening  pot- 
Unes  at  the  Troutdale  aluminum  plant.  The 
weak  handling  of  the  labor  situation  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  the  alleged  need 
to  buy  more  Canadian  aluminum  under  the 
new  Shlpshaw  contract.  There  Is  no  sign 
now  that  proper  measures  will  be  taken  to 
correct  the  aluminum  labor  situation  In  the 
Northwest.  I  make  these  comments  In  the 
hope  that  this  committee  will  lend  its  efforts 
toward  securing  appropriate  action. 

My  conception  of  the  fallacious  labor 
policy  of  Alcoa  Is  based  on  my  several  years* 
experience  on  local.  State  and  International 
committees,  negotiating  on  labor-manage- 
ment problems  in  the  Northwest  and  from 
serving  on  an  appeals  board  for  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  since  the  freeze  of 
manpower  in  the  timber  and  nonferrous 
metals  Industries.  My  tracks,  in  fact,  often 
used  to  cross  those  of  the  eminent  gentle- 
man from  Oregon.  Wayne  L.  Morse,  now 
Senator  from  that  State,  though  In  a  much 
lesser  capacity  I  assure  you. 

Today,  the  War  Production  Board  contends 
that  it  Is  difficult  to  obtain  250  workers  to 
reopen  half  of  the  Troutdale,  Oreg.,  alumi- 
num plant.  This  difficulty  of  course  plays 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  buying  metal  from  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada  than  In  using  our  own  eco- 
nomical Northwest  aluminum  plants.  The 
labor  difficulties  are  very  easily  explained. 
They  could  have  been  overcome;  but  there 
was  no  real  intention  among  the  Federal  war 
agencies  concerned  to  overcome  them. 

The  problem  today  Is  no  different  from  that 
1  year  ago.  when  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tion existed  at  all  the  Northwest  aluminum 
plants.  Today  shipyard  workers  are  grad- 
ually being  released  in  the  Portland  area,  but 
they  are  refusing  to  go  to  the  aluminum 
plants.  The  War  Manpower  director  for 
Oregon  has  indicated  to  some  Federal  offi- 
cials that  he  expects  a  few  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  shipyard  workers  to  be  released  in 
the  Portland  area  this  summer,  but  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  aluminum 
plants  win  get  the  few  hundred  they  need. 
There  are  too  many  other  Jobs  available  pay- 
ing better  wages  and  offering  better  working 
conditions.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  blame  for  this  situation  must  fall 
Initially  upon  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America 
for  Its  conservative  policy  In  holding  back 
tuitU  too  late  tbe  necessary  wage  Increases 
and  then  not  granting  large  enough  In- 
creases. And  the  blame  must  also  fall  upon 
tbe  same  officials  of  the  Federal  war  agencies 
who  protest  that  they  want  to  get  tbe  North- 
west aluminum  plants  into  full  operation  but 
will  not  lift  a  finger  to  request  necessary 
wage  action  from  tbe  War  Labor  Board. 

U  tbe  committee  will  look  Into  this  matter, 
it  wUl  find  that  wage  rates  In  the  Northwest 
shipyards  have  been  more  attractive  than 
aluminum-plant  wages  ever  since  April  23, 
1941 — 4  years  ago— when  Henry  Kaiser  en- 
tered an  agreement  on  tbe  Pacific  coast  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  metal- 
trades  department.  At  that  time  common 
shipyard  labor  could  get  95  cents  an  hour  for 
day-shift  work,  10  percent  more  for  late- 
afternoon -shift  work,  and  15  percent  more 
for  night  shift.  But  in  the  aluminum  plants 
<Iurlng    1942   the   basic   hourly  rate   was  75 
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cents.  A  man  could  earn  at  the  shipyards  in 
43  hours  nearly  $50  per  week  but  only  $39  at 
the  aluminum  plants. 

This  entire  situation  was  looked  Into  by  a 
public  committee  called  the  Oregon  Indus- 
trial Area  Labor  Supply  Committee  repre- 
senting various  Federal  agencies  and  private 
business  groups.  In  July  1942  that  commit- 
tee submitted  a  report  on  the  troubles  of 
Alcoa  In  hiring  men.  Among  the  explana- 
tions for  Alcoa's  troubles.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  were  the  low  wage  rates  com- 
pared with  other  plants.  Also,  there  was  a 
lack  of  confidence  between  management  and 
the  workers  because  of  the  company  policy  of 
requiring  that  decisions  on  labor  problems  be 
settled  In  Pittsburgh.  3.000  miles  away. 
Finally,  working  and  social  conditions  in  tbe 
aluminum  plant  were  not  attractive. 

To  show  this  Senate  committee  the  utter 
lack  of  understanding  by  officials  concerned 
over  what  had  to  be  done,  I  want  to  compare 
Alcoas  failure  In  securing  labor  with  the 
success  of  many  other  plants  In  the  Port- 
land-Vancouver area.  I  will  cite  Tgures  from 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  which  I  have 
examined. 

In  January  1942  the  Alcoa  plant  at  Van- 
couver. Wash.,  employed  1,000  workers.  In 
July  1943  the  plant  was  operating  with  a 
labor  shortage  and  was  threatened  with  par- 
tial shut-down.  It  has  lost  In  one  year  and 
a  half  156  workers.  But,  In  the  same  year 
and  a  half,  9  shipyards  In  the  Portland- 
Vancouver  area  put  on  104.000  new  workers, 
and  3  aircraft-part  plants  put  on  over  2,000 
workers. 

In  that  same  year  and  a  half,  the  Govern- 
ment aluminum  plant  at  Troutdale  had  de- 
lays in  opening  aluminum  potlines  which 
Alcoa  blamed  on  a  labor  shortage.  The  plants 
needed  only  100  to  150  men  for  each  pot  line, 
and  only  a  few  hundred  men  altogether.  And 
yet  it  could  not  obtain  these  men  during  a 
period  when  other  plants  In  the  same  area 
were  puttlr^g  on  106.000  new  workers. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  amazing  stories  of 
Ineptitude  and  blundering  by  a  private  com- 
pany and  Federal  war-agency  officials.  Alu- 
minum was  critical  in  1942  and  1943;  the 
Troutdale  plant  was  vitally  needed;  yet 
there  were  months  of  delay  in  opening  por- 
tions of  the  plant,  and  Alcoa  actually  slowed 
down  construction  of  part  of  the  plant  be- 
cause It  claimed  it  could  not  get  workers  to 
operate  the  pot  lines.  Of  course,  It  could  not 
get  them  with  Its  lower  wage  rates  and  Its 
unattractive  working  conditions  and  Its  con- 
tinuous labor  troubles  with  the  local  unions. 
But  here  was  a  company  charged  with  the 
highest  responsibility  of  producing  alumi- 
num needed  for  our  war  plane  program,  fall- 
ing to  live  up  to  Its  responsibility  because  It 
chose  to  follow  labor  policies  that  were  out 
of  line  with  condlUons  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

If  the  committee  will  look  into  this  mat- 
ter, it  will  find  that  Alcoa  did  try  certain 
steps.  The  company  recruited  men  In  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West.  It  offered  to 
pay  transportation  of  men  to  the  North- 
west. It  offered  rewards  of  War  bonds  to  Its 
own  employees  who  brought  In  other  workers. 
It  advertised  extensively  In  the  newspapers. 
It  went  tlirough  motions  of  vigorously  seek- 
ing labor.  But  it  failed  to  adopt  the  only 
measures  that  would  have  held  the  men 
It  needed — ^large  wage-rate  Increases  and 
better  working  arrangements  with  labor. 

In  April  1944,  1  year  ago,  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  was  considering  further  cut-backs 
of  production  In  American  aluminum  plants. 
In  view  of  the  fuel  shortage  it  decided  to  re- 
duce production  at  the  eastern  plants  that 
got  their  electric  energy  from  coal  and  to 
keep  in  production  the  plants  In  the  North- 
west that  use  hydroelectric  power.  But  at 
Troutdale,  labor  was  leaving  faster  than  new 
men  were  coming  in.  The  plant  was  threat- 
ened with  partial  If  not  entire  shut-down. 
The  War  Production  Board  took  the  official 


position  that  It  wanted  Troutdale  to  continue 
to  operate  if  it  could  obtain  the  manpower, 
but  the  W.  P.  B.  would  not  lift  a  finger  to 
change  the  conditions  necessary  to  get  that 
manpower.  Many  conferences  were  held  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, Congressmen  from  the  Northwest,  and 
officials  of  tbe  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  War  Production  Board.  Recommenda- 
tions were  made  to  certify  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  that  conditions  requTi'ed  wage  in- 
creases. But  the  W.  P.  B.  refused  to  grant 
that  certification,  assuring  everyone  of  course, 
that  It  really  wanted  to  see  Troutdale  con- 
tinue In  operation,  but  that  it  couldn't  ask 
for  wage  increases  because  aluminum  was 
not  sufficiently  critical.  Well,  on  May  11. 
1944,  one  fourth  of  Troutdale  shut  down  and 
fo.-  a  few  months  It  was  nip  and  tuck  to  pre- 
vent the  entire  plant  from  shutting  down. 
Why  should  labor  stay  In  a  plant  to  produce 
aluminum  that  the  W.  P.  B.  did  not  think 
was  rufficlently  Important.  That  was  the 
common  reaction  of  the  workers.  It  Is 
shown  In  the  amazing  figures  of  labor  turn- 
over for  the  10  months  from  March  1,  1943, 
to  January  1,  1944.  In  those  months.  Alcoa 
complained  It  could  not  get  labor.  Yet  In 
the  6  Northwest  aluminum  plants,  3  of  which 
Alcoa  operated,  5.367  workers  were  hired  but 
only  1.000  remained.  These,  figures  are  from 
tbe  War  Manpower  Commission.  They  show 
conclusively  that  there  never  was  a  labor 
shortage  for  the  Northwest  aluminum  plants. 
Instead,  tnere  was  an  Ineffective,  fumbling 
policy  by  Alcoa  and  Government  officials  that 
prevented  the  aluminum  plants  from  holding 
on  to  the  abundant  supplies  of  labor  that 
poured  through  those  plants  like  a  sieve. 

Today,  the  situation  Is  no  Vietter.  Wage 
rates  are  still  higher  In  the  shipyards  al- 
though the  difference  has  been  reduced  by 
slow,  inadequate  Increases  made  by  the 
Aluminum  company.  Workers  all  know  that 
It  Is  hot  and  unpleasant  In  an  aluminum 
plant  compared  with  the  shipyards  and  the 
forests  of  the  Northwest.  They  do  not  in- 
tend to  accept  the  95  cents  an  hour  starting 
wage  for  a  pot-room  worker  when  they  can 
get  higher  wages  elsewhere  for  doing  un- 
skilled work,  like  $1  an  hour  for  warehouse 
work  In  the  teamster's  union. 

Today  we  are  buying  Canadian  aluminum 
from  friends  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica because  Alcoa,  aided  by  the  Indifference 
or  neglect  of  Federal  officials,  has  failed  to 
adopt  labor  policies  that  would  get  out  pro- 
duction In  the  Northwest  plants.  This  coun- 
try has  relied  upon  one  company  for  most 
of  Its  aluminum  production  and  has  jjer- 
mltted  that  company  to  determine  when  and 
how  much  aluminum  we  got,  and  when  we 
should  go  to  Canada  to  buy  aluminum,  all 
becau.=e  we  hf  ve  permitted  that  company  to 
run  affairs  Its  ovm  way. 

I  urge  this  committee  to  examine  this  story 
and  to  go  back  and  find  out  the  months  of 
delay  that  occurred  In  opening  aluminum  pot 
lines  in  other  plants  operated  by  Alcoa.  Cer- 
tainly we  admit  that  what  Alcoa  produced 
was  eventually  the  aluminum  that  is  win- 
ning this  war.  But  this  committee  will  find, 
I'm  sure,  that  we  got  less  aluminum  and 
more  expensive  alumlnmn  by  relying  on  Al- 
coa for  determining  such  vital  matters  as  its 
own  labor  policies.  We  paid  for  this  in  the 
extra  costs  of  Canadian  aluminum — nearly 
19  cents  per  pound  comi>ared  to  12  cents  in 
the  Northwest  plants.  We  paid  for  this  in 
the  delays  in  producing  aluminum  dtirlng 
1942.  We  paid  for  this  In  other  ways,  as  the 
Truman  committee  has  pointed  out  In  citing 
the  delays  In  launching  our  aluminum  pro- 
gram because  Federal  officials  relied  upon 
Alcoa  for  advice  In  1940  and  1941.  And  we 
will  pay  for  this  In  the  shut-down  of  North- 
west plants  and  maybe  even  In  their  aban- 
donment and  loss  of  Jobs  to  workers  tmless 
we  do  something  about  it. 

I  think  that  this  committee  should  lend 
its  full  efforts  to  see  that  the  Government 


plants  are  put  Into  new  competitive  hands 
so  that  never  again  wlU  this  country  have 
to  rely  on  one  comp)any  for  a  crucial  war 
material  like  alumluum.  Never  again  should 
we  have  another  Shlpshaw  scandal.  Mean- 
while, I  hope  this  committee  will  see  what 
can  be  done  to  get  tbe  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Aluminum  Co.  to  secure  proper  wage 
Increases  In  tbe  Northwest  aluminum  plants 
and  keep  those  plants  running  untU  new 
competitors  will  take  them  over. 

Aluminttm  Co.  op  America. 
Washington.  D.  C,  April  12,  1945. 
Hon.   James   E.   Murray, 

Chairman,  Special  Committee  to  Study 
and  Survey  Problems  of  Small  Business 
Enterprises, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  morning  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  Special  Committee  to  Study  and 
Survey  Problems  of  Small  Business  Enter-  , 
prises.  Senator  Wherry  referred  to  a  state- 
ment filed  by  Congressman  Ds  Lacy  at  the 
previous  day's  hearing  on  behalf  of  Congress- 
man Savage.  I  have  examined  that  state- 
ment as  it  appears  In  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing  on  April  11.  1945,  and  would  respect- 
fully ask  that  In  the  Interest  of  placing  tbe 
facts  as  to  the  wage  situation  In  the  North- 
west Ijefore  your  committee,  you  permit  this 
letter  to  become  a  part  of  the  record  as  was 
suggested  by  Senator  Wherry. 

Congressman  Savage  has  apparently  been 
misinformed  regarding  wages  and  labor 
turn-over  In  the  aluminum  industry  and  the 
number  of  available  workers  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Wage  scales  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west are  said  to  be  the  highest  or  among  the 
highest  In  the  United  States  and  Alcoa  has 
met  or  l>ettered  the  prevailing  rates  for  simi- 
lar work  In  that  community,  as  in  every  other 
community  In  which  it  has  operations.  Nor 
has  Alcoa  failed  to  keep  pace  with  wartime  -I 
rising  wage  scales.  For  example,  during  the 
period  between  early  1941  and  the  present, 
the  wage  rate  of  potmen,  the  least  skilled 
of  the  aluminum  plant  operating  labor,  in 
the  Vancouver  Alcoa  plant  has  Increased  46 
percent  and  other  classification  rates  have 
Increased  in  like  proportion.  Of  the  total 
percentage  increase,  41  percent  or  by  far 
the  greater  portion  was  negotiated  during 
the  period  when  the  company  was  free  to 
make  wage  Increases  without  War  Labor 
Board  approval.  The  remaining  5  percent 
of  the  total  was  awarded  after  the  stabilisa- 
tion date  when  wage  Increases  became  sub- 
ject to  War  Labor  Board  approval.  The  most 
recent  application  to  the  War  Labor  Board 
made  jointly  by  the  company  and  the  union 
In  June  1944,  for  a  further  general  increase, 
was  denied  by  the  War  Labor  Board.  From 
1941  to  the  present,  the  average  weekly  take 
home  pay  of  all  hourly  rated  workers  in  the 
Vancouver  plant  has  more  Uian  doubled  due 
to  wage  Increases  and  longer  workweeks. 
At  the  present  time  many  base  rated  potmen 
are  earning  more  than  $100  a  week,  Including 
overtime  earnings. 

Labor  turnover  In  tbe  Vancouver  Alcoa 
plant  has  been  exceptionally  low  In  compari- 
son with  other  war  industries  In  this  area. 
We  point  with  pride  to  tbe  fact  that  whereas 
the  Vancouver  plant  only  began  operations 
In  1940,  nearly  60  percent  of  our  employees 
In  that  plant  have  been  with  us  more  than 
2  years  and  nearly  25  percent  more  than  4 
years.  All  of  the  Alcoa  plants  have  given 
considerable  numbers  of  men  to  the  armed 
services.  In  the  Northwest  region  designated 
by  the  War  Manpower  Commission  as  an  area 
of  acute  labor  shortage,  replacements  for 
these  men  have  sometimes  been  difficult  to 
find  and  periods  of  serious  manpower  short- 
age have  been  experienced.  However,  through 
the  loyalty  of  our  workmen  who  have  worked 
long  hours,  our  production  schedules  have 
always  been  met. 
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Our  plants  are  new  and  modern,  with 
•very  engineering  feature  for  comfortable 
working  conditions. 

Con^resaman  Savacv's  statement  will  un- 
doubtedly further  complicate  the  effort*  of 
Alcoa  and  the  War  Klanpower  Ccmmiasion 
to  recrxut  men  for  the  aluminum  plants  In 
the  Northwest,  the  output  of  which  Is  so 
badly  needed  for  the  war  effort.  It  certainly 
will  not  enccrage  workmen  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  these  plants. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
to  you  and  the  committee  our  appreciation 
for  the  opportunities  which  have  been  given 
us  to  supply  Information  to  the  committee 
and  to  assure  you  of  our  earnest  desire  to 
cooperate  In  every  way  with  you. 
Very  truly  yoiu^. 

ALUMiNTTif  Co.  or  Amksica. 
I.  W.  WiLsow,  Vice  President. 

BTATTIMETCT  OF  THE  HONOtABLK  CHARLES  R. 
SAV.\CK  TO  SSNATOR  JAKES  E.  MtnUUT,  CHAIR- 
MAN. SENATE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
PCOOLSMS  or  AMERICAN  SMALL  BUSINESS,  ON 
APRIL  to,  1»4S 

Dear  Senator  Mitrrrat:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  April  16,  1948,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  comment  on  the  letter  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Wilson. 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  dealing  with 
my  statement  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee  on  April  11.  1945. 

The  essential  points  raised  by  Mr.  Wilson 
seem  to  be: 

•l.  Wage  scales  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  said  to  be  the  highest  or  among  the 
highest  in  the  United  States  and  Alcoa  has 
met  or  bettered  the  prevailing  wage  rates 
rates  for  similar  work  In  that  com- 
munity.    •     •     • 

"2.  Labor  turn-over  at  the  Vancouver  Al- 
coa plant  has  t)een  exceptionally  low  in 
comparison  with  other  war  Industries  In  this 
area. 

"3.  In  the  Northwest  region  designated  by 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  as  an  area 
of  acute  labor  shortage,  replacements  for 
these  men  have  sometimes  been  difficult  to 
find  and  periods  of  serious  manpower  short- 
age have  been  experienced.  However, 
through  the  loyalty  of  our  workmen,  who 
have  worked  long  hours,  our  production 
schedules  have  always   been  met." 

My  statement  before  your  committee  was 
to  the  effect  that  with  respect  to  reopen- 
ing half  of  the  Troutdale  plant,  owned  by 
the  Government  and  leased  by  Alsoa : 

1.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  needed  workers 
can  be  obtained  because  "there  are  too  many 
other  Jobs  svallable  paying  better  wages  and 
offering  better  working  conditions.  That  is 
the  heart  of  the  difficulty.  The  blame  for 
this  situation  must  fall  initially  upon  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  for  its  conservative 
policy  of  holding  back  until  too  late  the 
necessary  wage  increases  and  then  not  grant- 
ing large  enough  increases.  And  the  blame 
muTt  fall  upon  the  same  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral war  agencies  who  protest  that  they  want 
to  get  the  Northwest  aliunlnum  plants  into 
full  operation  but  will  not  lift  a  finger  to 
requpst  necessary  wage  action  from  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

"If  the  committee  will  look  Into  this  mat- 
ter. It  will  find  that  wags  rates  In  the  North- 
west shipyards  have  been  more  attractive 
than  altuninum  plant  wages  ever  since  April 
23.   1941.     •      •      ••• 

a.  During  a  year  and  a  half.  1942-43.  the 
Alcoa  plant  at  Vancouver  lost  158  workers 
and  the  Alcoa  managed  plant  at  Troutdale 
had  delays  in  opening  pot  lines  which  Alcoa 
blamed  on  a  labor  shortage  while  9  shipyards 
and  3  aircraft -part  plants  in  the  PorUand- 
Vancouver  area  put  on  over  106.000  net  work- 
ers. Alcoa  cotJld  not  get  the  few  hundred 
workers  it  needed  because  of  "its  lower  wage 
rates  and  its  unattractive  working  conditions 
and  its  continuous  labor  troubles  with  the 
lo<*al  unions." 
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C.  S.  Thayer,  general 
Vancouver  plant,  ap- 
Industrial    Area 
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100  employed.  And  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission figures  show  that  turn-over  in  the 
Government  plants  operated  by  Alcoa  aver- 
aged 3>/^  times  greater  than  in  the  plants 
owned  by  the  company.  This  is  not  un- 
usual when  we  consider  that  woikers 
looked  at  Alcoa's  own  plants  as  offering 
permanent  employment.  But  that  problem 
should  have  spurred  Alcoa,  as  trustee  for  the 
Government  charged  with  high  responsibility, 
to  take  adequate  measures  to  seciye  and  hold 
labor  in  the  Government  plants.  It  did  not 
do  so.  It  never  opened  one-third  of  the 
reduction  plant  at  Riverbank.  Calif.,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  plant  at  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  be- 
cause of  difficulties  In  obtaining  and  holding 
men.  Alcoa  failed  to  produce  all  the  alumi- 
num it  was  scheduled  to  produce.  That  Is 
an  unassailable  fact. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  third  point,  argues  that 
Alcoa's  production  schedules  have  always 
been  met.     In  reply  I  cite  this  record : 

a.  At  Los  Angeles,  pot  lines  4  and  5 
were  originally  scheduled  for  operation  In 
October  and  December.  1942.  respectively. 
They  were  completed  after  delays  and  never 
put  in  operation.  These  pot  lines  would 
have  produced  3,000.000  pounds  per  month. 
From  December  1942  to  April  1945.  Alcoa 
failed  to  produce  at  these  lines  96,000,000 
pounds  of  metal. 

b.  At  Riverbank,  Calif.,  pot  line  3  was 
originally  scheduled  for  operation  in  April 
1943.  It  was  completed  after  delays  and 
never  put  Into  operation.  From  April  1943 
until  April  1945.  Alcoa  failed  to  produce  at 
this  line  72,000.000  pounds  of  metal. 

c.  At  Troutdale.  Oreg.,  the  record  shows 
the  following  delays  for  each  pot  line: 


fchednled 
date  for 
service 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


Apr.  1. 1942 
June  19. 1»42 
July  19, 1042 
Feb.     1.  HM4 


Date  opera- 
tion began 


May  1.M942 
Oct.  1.1. 1942 
Auk.  10.  1943 
Sept.    A,  i£43 


Months  lost 


IM 

4 
13 
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During  the  lost  time  of  24 1^  months. 
Alcoa  failed  to  produce  73,000,000  pounds  of 
metal. 

On  May  11,  1944.  one  Troutdale  pot  line 
was  shut  down  because  Alcoa  could  not  hold 
the  labor  Prom  May  11,  1944.  to  AprU  11. 
1945,  Alcoa  failed  to  produce  at  this  line 
33 .COO .000  pounds  of  metal. 

d.  All  of  the  foregoing  failures  to  produce 
metal  add  up  to  274,000,000  pounds  of  metal. 
These  failures  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Alcoa's  labor  policies  and  the  Ineffective 
measures  adopted  by  the  Federal  war  agencies 
concerned.  And  these  failures  exceed  the 
250.000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  which  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  contracted  In 
March  1945,  to  buy  from  the  Canadian 
Aluminum  Co. 

The  committee  will  be  Interested  to  learn. 
I  am  sure,  that  currently  the  Troutdale  plant, 
operated  by  Alcoa,  and  the  labor  union  of 
that  plant,  are  requesting  a  wage  increase 
from  the  War  Labor  Board  amounting  to 
about  7  cents  an  hour  on  the  basic  wage. 
This  proposed  action  was  being  discussed 
during  the  week  April  16-22.  I  think  It 
speaks  eloquently  for  Itself  in  reply  to  any 
claim  that  wage  rates  at  Troutdale  have  been 
sufficient  to  hold  labor  in  the  past. 

In  concluding,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  make 
one  observation.  In  the  Northwest,  Alcoa 
found  Itself  up  against  a  very  high  wage 
level  established  in  the  shipyards.  This  level 
was  out  of  line  with  prewar  wage  rates  and 
may  have  seemed  to  Alcoa  as  out  of  line  for 
the  postwar  period.  Alcoa  operates  plants 
tliroughcut  the  country,  and  may  have  been 
concerned  with  the  effects,  on  its  other 
plants,  of  establishing  very  high  wages  in 
the  Northwest.  But  Alcoa  did  find  a  similar 
problem    when    it   came    to   buying   electria 
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power.  In  the  eastern  plants  It  operated  for 
the  Government,  It  had  to  pay  'electric  rates 
that  were  norn»ally  uneconomic.  But  it  paid 
those  high  rates  in  order  to  produce  alumi- 
num. 

It  even  arranged  with  the  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  to  obtain  a  refund  from  the  D. 
P.  C.  for  power  costing  more  than  3  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour  In  all  the  Government 
plants.  If  It  made  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment with  D.  P.  C.  why  did  It  not  try  to 
mak-^  a  similar  arrangement  If  it  felt  that 
it  should  not  be  asked  to  permanently  pay 
very  high  wage  rates  In  the  Northwest.  Why 
should  Alcoa  have  distinguished  between 
rates  for  electricity  and  rates  for  human 
labor?  In  either  case,  it  should  have  been 
prepared  to  pay  the  rates  necessary  to  get 
out  the  aluminum.  The  record  shows  that 
it  did  not. 

I  therefore  repeat  my  observation  that 
while  Alcoa  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
metal  we  are  using  to  win  this  war.  Alcoa's 
policies  have  not  always  been  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  It  is  too  dangerous  to  rely 
upon  one  company  for  so  vital  a  war  mate- 
rial. Government  policy  should  correct  this 
situa*lon  now  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
through  the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  plants. 

In  su  ixsrt  of  my  statements  I  am  attach- 
ing two  pieces  of  evidence.  The  first  Is  a 
press  release  Issued  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Schermcr- 
howe,  president  of  Local  338,  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America;  the  second,  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Howard  E.  Endlcott.  of  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  a  former  employee  at  the  Alcoa 
Vancouver  plant. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  R.  Savage. 


Liqaor  Imports  and  Trade  Treaties 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  are  mUlions  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  feel  that  there  is  something 
virtuous,  highly  moral,  and  spiritually 
satisfying  in  the  so-called  reciprocal 
trade-agreements  program.  It  has  been 
heralded  as  a  political  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

The  pious  platitudes  in  support  of  the 
trade-treaty  program,  printed  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Nation  to  women's  clubs, 
are  noteworthy  for  what  is  suppressed 
rather  than  for  what  the  documents  con- 
tain. Not  one  word  appears  in  all  this 
propaganda,  sent  out  to  the  good  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  who  are  opposed 
to  flooding  this  coimtry  with  hard  liquor 
from  abroad,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
duction in  tariffs  on  liquor. 

The  Congress,  representing  the  senti- 
ment of  the  temperate  citizens,  has  from 
time  to  time  placed  a  high  duty  on 
whisky,  rum,  gin.  brandy,  cordials,  bit- 
ters, champagne,  and  other  liquors. 
These  high  rates  of  duty  on  Lquors.  en- 
acted by  Congress,  kept  the  flow  of  for- 
eign whisky,  gin.  and  other  liquors  from 
flooding  the  United  States. 

The  petitions  from  the  people  protest- 
ing against  the  evil,  especially  against 
permitting    the    liquor    traffic    in    and 


around  our  military  camps,  have  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

Instead  of  respecting  public  opinion  on 
this  question,  as  Congress  had  done  by 
enacting  high  rates  of  duty  to  keep  for- 
eign liquor  out  of  this  country,  the  ad- 
ministration ignored  public  opinion  and 
secretly  entered  into  trade  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  reducing  the  duty  on 
liquors,  as  follows: 
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This  lowered  the  floodgates  for  liquors, 
and  even  with  the  shortage  of  ships  to 
fight  the  war,  there  seems  to  be  space  in 
some  of  them  to  import  booze. 

The  average  annual  importation  of 
liquors  during  the  period  1931  to  1935 
was  8.590.000  gallons.  This  was  before 
the  Trade  Treaty  Act.  Under  the  Trade 
Treaty  Act,  the  average  yearly  importa- 
tion has  amounted  to  17,907.000  gallons. 
For  the  period  from  1936  to  1939,  inclu- 
sive, under  the  New  Deal  trade-treaty 
program,  a  total  of  89,537,000  gallons  of 
liquor  were  imported. 

Was  this  lowering  of  duties  on  whisky, 
gin,  and  other  liquors  done  in  the  open? 
Not  at  all.  Did  any  one  of  the  millions  of 
persons,  urging  Congress  to  suppress  the 
traffic  in  and  around  military  camps 
rather  than  increase  it,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard?  They  did  not.  Did 
foreigners  sit  in  on  this  secret  conclave 
when  the  revenue  was  being  bartered 
away  and  the  liquor  barrier  was  being 
lowered?  Yes,  the  representatives  from 
26  foreign  countries  sat  in  this  liquor 
huddle,  but  millions  of  American  citizens 
and  their  elected  representatives  were  de- 
nied a  voice  in  the  formulation  or  con- 
siunmation  of  these  trade  treaties.  I  say 
that  such  a  procedure  is  im-American;  it 
invites  the  practice  of  deception,  intrigue, 
and  fraud. 

What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  the 
star-chamber  methods  of  procedure  in 
reference  to  liquor  applies  to  the  vital 
interests  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor. 


action  which  Congress  will  take  on  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  as  outlined  in 
H.  R.  2211.  The  future  of  our  Cotton  Belt 
is  closely  interwoven  with  what  we  do  to 
carry  into  effect  the  proposed  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  which  will  also  be  con- 
sidered at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Memphis  Cotton  Exchange 
was  set  out  in  a  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  that  organization  to  me,  which,  under 
leave  granted,  I  am  fUing  herewith  as 
part  of  my  remarks : 

Memphis  Cotton  Exchaicgk, 
Memphis.  Txnn.,  April  23,  194S. 
Hon.  Okville  Zimmxxman, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mk.  Zimmexman:  At  the  last  reg:ular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Memphis  Cotton  Exchange  the  subject  of-  the 
Bretton  Woods  Afjieement  Act,  as  outlined 
in  H.  R.  2311.  was  discussed  at  length,  after 
which  the  following  statement,  cutllntng 
the  position  of  the  Memphis  spot  cotton 
trade,  was  unanimous  adopted: 

"We.  the  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Memphis  Cotton  Exchange,  recognizing  that 
the  early  passage  by  Congress  of  H.  R.  2211 
Is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  essential  ex- 
pansion of  world  trade_  and  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  lasting  peace — do  unanimously 
approve  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  and 
call  upon  our  Ssnators  and  Congressmen  to 
lend  their  most  vlgoroiu  support  to  their 
adoption. 

"Ovirs  Is  the  largest  spot  cotton  market 
In  the  world.  As  cotton  is  the  major  ex- 
port commodity  of  the  United  States,  we 
believe  that  experience  qualifies  us  to  say 
that  If  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  are  not 
speedily  accepted  by  our  Government  all 
plans  and  aspirations  for  creating  a  sUble, 
lasting  peace  will  be  frustrated. 

"Experience  and  reason  both  prove  that  no 
body  politic  can  long  remain  healthy  and 
vigorous  without  the  fundamental  support 
of  adequate,  free-flowing  trade,  which  in 
turn  depends  upon  a  sound  and  reliable 
monetary  system." 

We  consider  this  bUl  of  major  Importanca 
and  your  valued  assistance  and  most  vigorous 
support  toward  its  adoption  Is  respectfully 
urged. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  Bowers.     * 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Secretary. 


The  Cotton  South  and  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cotton  South  is  deeply  interested  in  the 


Ray  McLain  Draws  Praise  From  Newsman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C>P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  MONRONF"/ .  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Jeave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Daily  Oklahoman  re- 
printing a  tribute  paid  to  Oklahoma's 
fighting  civilian  soldier,  MiiJ.  Gren.  Ray 
McLain.  Ganeral  McLain  has  distin- 
guished himself  on  every  front  in  ths 
European  theater  of  war,  and  his  rise 
to  the  command  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps  undoubtedly  places  him  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  civilian  soldiers  of  World 

War  No.  2.  ^  ,      »u 

The  noted  war  correspondent  for  the 
AP  Wes  GalJaghtT,  has  recognized  this 
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di£tinguished  record  as  shown  by  the 
following  article: 

EAT    MLAIN   DftAWS   PmAISK   ntOM    NrWSMAN 

The  Associated  Press  wires  last  week  car- 
ried a  tribute  to  UaJ.  Gen.  Ray  McLaln. 
b£nker-8oldler  who  heads  the  Nineteenth 
Army  Corps. 

A  story  by  Wea  OalUgher  from  the  western 
front,  said: 

"A  small,  business-like  banker  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  top-flight  Amer- 
ican generals  in  the  United  States  Ninth 
Army's  dash  from  Rhine  to  the  Elbe. 

"He  is  MaJ  Gen.  Raymond  S.  McLain.  In 
peacetime  an  Olclahoma  City  banker  and  the 
only  National  Guard  general  In  the  Ameri- 
can Army  to  reach  the  rank  of  corps  com- 
mander. 

"McLaln  •  •  •  was  given  the  dual 
task  of  meeting  the  First  Army  to  close  the 
Ruhr  pocket  and  at  the  same  time  push  at 
top  speed  lor  the  Elbe.  He  had  to  go  in  two 
directions   at   once. 

"At  one  time  advance  spearheads  of  his 
two  wings  were  fighting  more  than  125  miles 
apart.  Both  bis  flanks  were  exposed  when 
he  reached  the  Elbe  because  the  corps  on  each 
flank  had  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Nineteenth. 

"The  Nineteenth  Corps,  with  the  Second 
Armored  and  Thirtieth  and  Eighty-third  In- 
fantry Divisions,  reached  the  river  days  be- 
fore other  American  or  British  forces. 

"Oenlal  and  seldom  perturbed.  McLain 
•  •  •  spends  more  hours  in  a  Jeep  than 
any  other  general  on  the  front.  Every  hour 
during  daylight  he  travels  about  the  front 
from  division  to  division  seeing  for  himself. 
At  night  he  conducts  staff  work." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  National  Republican  Club 
Bulletin  dated  March  27.  1945.  concern- 
ing Yalta  as  it  relates  to  Poland  and  its 
relation  to  Russia: 

YALTA 

We  are  very  happy  to  note  that  »ome  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  have  had  the  coiu-age 
to  take  a  definite  stand  on  our  foreign  policy 
and  world  cooperation.  The  statements  of 
Senator  Vanoenbexc  on  world  cooperation 
and  on  the  Yalta  agreement  have  Justly 
merited  the  attention  and  approval  of  many 
of  our  citizens. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  at 
Yalta,  and  some  of  the  decisions  made  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  we 
hope  that  the  Yalta  agreement  will  be  fel- 
low^ed  by  one  in  wh.ch  not  only  the  Big 
Three  but  also  the  smaller  nations  partici- 
pate as  equals  and  that  no  small  nation  is 
treated  unjustiy.  Only  in  this  manner  can 
we  Jiistify  the  heroic  sacrifices  made  by 
American  boys  on  the  battle  fronU  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  nations  whose  sons  and  daugh- 
ters have  given  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  is  Poland. 

In  September  1939.  when  most  of  us  in  this 
country  were  living  in  normalcy  and  In  the 
spirit  of  happy  isolation,  when  the  American 
Commuiusts  paraded  in  Times  Square  and 
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Thursday.  ^  fay  3.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
cessful and  heroic  rqcapture  of  the  Phil- 
ippines by  Gen.  Doufclas  MacArthur  and 
the  armed  forces  of  t  le  United  States  has 
prompted  Miss  Matt  e  Richards  Tyler,  a 
Washington  poet,  cf  3945  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  to  write  a  poem  entitled 
"MacArthur  Came  '  hrough." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi!h  to  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  Ifliss  Tyler's  poem,  as 
follows; 


MAC  AKTHtnt  CAMS  THKOT70H 

Just  a  night  and  a  host  of  stars. 
Men  Imprisoned  behind  walls  and  bars. 
Women  and  chUdren  far  from  home. 
Captives,  exiles,  with  thoughts  that  roam 
To  food  for  the  body,  food  for  the  soul. 
Clothes  to  cover  ( clean  and  whole ) . 
Loved  ones,  fireside,  comfortable  bed, 
Mtislc  to  solace,  books  to  be  read ! 

Just  a  night  and  a  host  of  stars. 
Filth  and  hunger  and  prison  bars! 
What  was  the  promise  MacArthur  gave? 
That  he  would  come  back  one  day  and  sav* 
Those  of  us  who  were  left  behind. 
MacArthur  will  come;  he  Is  Just  that  kind. 
We  must  have  faith,  be  unafraid; 
MacArthur  has  promised  to  come  with  aid. 

Three  long  years  since  the  Philippines  fell 
And  we  were  plunged  Into  darkest  hell; 
Three  long  years  since  the  Death  March  rang 
A  challenge  above  war's  din  and  clang; 
Three  long  years  since  MacArthur  bowed 
To  superior  orders,  but  solemnly  vowed; 
"I  came  through,  and  1  shall  return!" 
For  3  long  years  those  words  were  to  burn 
In  the  gallant  heart  of  him  who  spoke — 
A  man  of  purpose  who  Inspired  and  awoke 
Those  who  obeyed  his  every  command. 
Knowing  the  strength  of  his  mind  and  band. 

Just  a  night,  another  dark  night, 
And  3  long  years  since  that  last  grim  fight  I 
Some  have  died,  the  rest  have  grown  gaimt^ 
Men  and  women  and  children  In  want! 
What  is  that  pounding  against  the  prison? 
Have  the  dead  awakened?  have  they  arisen? 
Oh,  to  break  down  these  prison  bars! 
Dear  God,  what  Is  that  Illumined  by  stars? 
I  am  mad,  I  have  cracked.  It  cannot  be  true, 
I'm    losing    my    mind,    I'm    finished,    I'm 

through ! 
Then  out  of  the  darkness,  clear  as  a  bell: 
"i.t's  the  Yanks!     It's  the  Yanks!     We  are 

here.    All  Is  well!" 

Just  a  night  and  a  host  of  stars. 

The  Yanks  have  crashed  throtigh  the  prison 

bars; 
From  cell  to  cell  they  fight  their  way, 
As  the  Japs  fall  back  and  right  holds  sway. 
The  Yanks  have  come.  Oh,  God  is  good! 
MacArthur    came    through!      We    knew 

would. 
Just  a  night,  but  our  hearts  soar  high 
As  the  Stars  and  Stripes  salute  the  sky; 
And   when   morning   comes   the   world 

learn 
That  MacArthur  meant:  "I  shall  return!" 
— Mattie  Richards  Tyler. 
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The  Needs  of  the  RepubUcan  River 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out the  time  I  have  been  a  member  of 
this  Congress,  I  have  on  frequent  occa- 
sions called  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
Republican  River  Valley. 

In  1935  a  terrible  flood  occurred,  tak- 
ing the  lives  of  110  people  in  the  district 
which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  serve.  To 
this  day,  not  one  bit  of  construction  has 
actually  started.  We  need  not  only  flood 
protection,  but  we  need  to  save  our  soil 
and  we  must  have  supplemental  water. 
A  program  of  flood  control  and  irriga- 
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tion  will  bring  about  the  saving  of  our 
soil. 

The  people  of  the  Republican  River 
V  -Hey  are  intelligent,  hard-working,  and 
thrifty  individuals.  Tliey  need  a  pro- 
gram of  water  conservation  to  stabilize 
their  economy  and  make  them  pros- 
perous. This  will  repay  the  Government 
manyfold. 

The  statistics  show  that  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmers  who  use  the 
water  pay  for  the  project,  that  on  Federal 
irrigation  projects  the  annual  taxes  col- 
lecetd  amount  to  approximately  5  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project.  Farm 
land  without  sufficient  water  does  not 
produce  income  sufficient  for  any  great 
amount  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in 
my  remarks  a  petition  signed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  fifty-eighth  session  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Legislature.  The  peti- 
tion is  as  follows: 

To  Senators  Botleh  and  Wheset  and  Con- 
gressmen Curtis,  Steian,  Buffett,  and 
Muxer: 
We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
fifty-eighth  session  of  th«  Nebraska  State 
Legislature,  commend  the  United  States 
Army  engineers.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  for  the  over-all  plan  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Republican  River  drain- 
age basin;  that  we  express  cur  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Its  present  agencies  to  develop  this  plan; 
and  that  we  urge  construction  In  accordance 
with  the  plans  as  drafted  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  R*cl<lmatlon  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Time  will  prove  whether  an  authority  la 
necessary  for  Its  operation. 

Ed  Hoyt.  Arthur  Carnody.  Daniel  Gar- 
ber,  H.  L.  Pizer,  ?ay  Wood.  Carl  P. 
Jeffords,  Lester  H.  Anderson.  Earl 
•  J.  Lee,  Don  E.  Hanna,  Edwin 
SchulU,  William  A.  Crossland. 
WUllam  Hern,  James  A.  Ryan, 
Harry  F.  Burnham.  John  P.  Doyle, 
Ernest  C.  Raasch,  Sidney  J.  Cul- 
llngham,  Walter  R.  Raecke.  Fred 
Beaton,  C.  Petrus  Peterson,  Tom 
Dooley,  Sam  K'aver,  Thomas  H. 
Adams,  Lloyd  Kaln.  C.  N.  Ogden, 

D.  H.  Cronln,  Joseph  C.  Reavls, 
Ladd  J.  Hubka.  D.  W.  Burney, 
Charles  P.  Tvrdlk.  A.  J.  Brodahl, 
H.  P.  HelUger,  J   E.  Conklin,  John 

E.  Mekota.  R.  A.  Babcock.  Prank 
Borrell,  Harry  A.  Poster,  James  H. 
Anderson. 


Wen  Played 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RET  RESENT  ATIVK8 
Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  House  to  the  recent  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  on  the  death  of 
State  Senator  Fidler. 

Senator  Fidler  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  tiie  State  legisla- 
ture for  16  years  and  served  with  distinc- 
tion with  several  Members  of  the  pres- 
ent United  States  Congress,  including 


Representatives     R(»s     Rizlet.     Paul 
Stewajit,  Jed  Johnson,  and  Bill  Stiglir. 
His  passing  is  a  distinct  and  profound 
loss  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

WELL    PLATED 

Rarely  does  a  State  possess  so  much  civic 
strength  and  official  talent  that  it  can  lose 
as  good  a  man  as  Senator  Fidler  without 
.suffering  a  real  loss.  Men  who  served  with 
Fidler  in  the  Oklahoma  Senate  and  men  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  official  activities 
count  him  among  the  most  efficient  and 
faithful  public  servant*  the  State  has  ever 
known.  His  16  years  in  the  senate  covered 
some  of  the  best  years  and  some  of  the  most 
sordid  in  the  State's  official  history,  and  be 
retired  from  office  with  the  profound  respect 
of  everyone  who  was  acquainted  with  his 
career.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  State,  and  in  the  hour  of  his 
passing  there  will  be  a  unanimous  verdict  of 
commendation. 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNfiTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  3  (leaislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  16) ,  1945 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  en- 
titled "Justice  for  Poland"  by  our  col- 
league the  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mead], 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  this,  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Polish  Constitution,  It  is 
fitting  that  we  pay  tribute  to  Poland's  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that 
we  recognize  the  justness  of  the  claims  of 
her  people  for  true  representation  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  Europe 
in  1989.  brave  Poland,  after  concluding  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain,  offered  the  first 
resistance  to  the  then  overwhelming  strength 
of  Hitler  and  his  Nazi  war  machine.  The 
epic  struggle  of  Poland,  shut  off  as  she  was 
from  any  real  assistance  by  other  powers,  will 
live  forever.  The  heroism  of  Poland  inspired 
the  freedom -loving  nations  of  the  world  and 
brought  home  to  them  the  Axis  threat  to 
civilization.  By  thus  engaging  Hitler  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  Poland  prevented  a  sur- 
prise attack  by  Hitler  on  France  and  England, 
who  were  unprepared.  Had  Poland  com- 
promised. Instead  of  resisting  aggression,  the 
whole  course  of  history  might  have  been 
changed.  Instead  of  the  present  anticipated 
total  military  victory  in  Europe  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  war  might  have  been  won 
by  Hitler  long  before  now. 

After  Poland  was  overrun  by  the  enemy, 
her  forces  rallied  in  the  defense  of  Prance. 
Polish  units  served  with  valor  in  north  Africa, 
while  the  Polish  Air  Force  added  strength 
to  the  R.  A.  P.  over  Europe. 

It  is  otir  solemn  duty  to  befriend  the  na- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  for  us  and  for 
humanity.  The  people  of  Poland  were  the 
first  to  bear  arms.  Certainly,  their  govern- 
ment should  be  truly  representative  of  the 
people  who  fought  the  brave  fight  and  made 
the  sacrifices. 

The  prospect  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
depends  not  only  upon  mutual  understand- 
ing and  good  faith  M  between  the  United 
SUtes,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  but,  equaUy 


important.  It  is  necessary  that  all  nations, 
great  and  small,  be  given  the  consideration 
which  they  merit  to  the  end  that  they  shaU 
have  confidence  in  the  Justness  of  the  frame- 
work upon  which  the  p>eace  is  to  be  built. 
That  framework  Is  now  being  laid  at  San 
Francisco.  If  the  people  of  Poland  are  satis- 
fied that  those  who  speak  for  them  In  estab- 
lishing the  framework  are  truly  their  repre- 
sentatives In  a  Polish  provisional  government 
cf  national  unity  as  envisioned  by  the  pitdje 
of  the  Yalta  declaration,  we  will  have  gone 
far  in  attaining  our  objectives. 


Government  Need  of  Private  Brain  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WELEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  me  en- 
titled "Government  Needs  Its  Private 
Brain  Power,"  which  was  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  Forbes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Government  Needs  Its  Pctvate  Beain  Power 

(By  Alexander  Whet,  United  Spates  Senator 

from  Wisconsin) 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  influences  on 
Government  during  this  war  has  been  the 
Influx  of  dollar-a-year  men  and  other  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants  of  Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture.  These  men  have  spearheaded 
much-needed  minor  revolutions  In  mnny 
emergency  and  old-line  Federal  agencies. 
Into  the  ponderous  maze  of  bureaucracy  they 
have  brought  crisp,  efficient,  hard-hitting 
brain  power.  Accustomed  to  the  most  mod- 
ern management  techniques  of  private  enter- 
prise, to  streamlined  organizations,  direct  and 
terse  communications,  clear-cut  personnel 
policies,  etc..  they  have  made  short  shrift  of 
many  of  the  archaic  traditions  of  Govern- 
ment departments. 

For  a  long  time  they  had  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  voluminous  questionnaires, 
dlscourteoios  orders,  arbitrary  restrictions, 
tardy  instructions,  and  Incomprehensible 
counsel  from  Government.  So  It  war  only 
natural  that  they  would  reform  their  au- 
thority-mad bureaucratic  underlings. 

BUSINESS  VERSUS  BtniEAUCRACT 

They  had  kept  their  own  enterprises  in  the 
black,  met  pay  rolls,  paid  out  stiff  individual 
and  corporate  taxes.  So  it  was  only  natural 
that  they  would  sound  a  loud  note  of  econ- 
omy In  the  symphony  of  Federal  extrava- 
gance 

They  had  beaten  private  production  dead 
lines,  ended  bottlenecks,  constantly  Im- 
proved product  standards  and  specifications. 
So  it  was  only  natural  that  they  woxild  do  ex- 
pert trouble  shooting  and  efficiently  Impro- 
vise against  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the 
military  situation. 

They  had  perfected  salesmanship,  refined 
merchandising,  polished  public  relations. 
So  It  was  only  natural  that  they  would  enlist 
In  the  war  effort  the  wholehearted  aid  of  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  pictures, 
and  would  help  to  keep  the  general  public 
as  a  gracious  and  willing  customer  for  war 
appeals. 

They  had  risen  In  their  own  corporations, 
unions  and  associations,  by  dint  of  perspira- 
tion  and    inspiration,   foresight,   hindsight. 
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•nd  inctcht.  80  tt  wm  ooly  natural  that  they 
would  rverult  ilafTs  of  Federal  ofBctals  of 
■tmilar  competence  and  &helT«  the  old  fvtddy- 
tfuds  who  had  rtacn  to  high  government  poal« 
tlon  through  mere  Mnlorlty. 

Of  coura*.  aome  of  theae  good  will  and  good 
Work  ambaaaadora  from  private  enterprlaa 
cnuld  not  "talie  to"  the  Federal  CV>v»ri\ment. 
and  Kxiuer  or  litter  r««i(ned  Of  cuurae.  m>^>at 
of  ihem  did  not  receive  a  free  hand  but  w*r« 
hamatrung  at  rvery  turn  In  their  euUnhiened 
»Vor««  lowaid  public  aarvic*.  Qt  coutM« 
Mmv  ww«  o(t*n  abMieil  hf  %lw  ayMttMUO 
thlnltan  <^  «h»  l#n  thr\)URh 

BMt.  IXKAUy  tN«  tM  ^)»tH«H,  a  l*nf*  uxHft^vr 
•I  tlM«a  ot<M-k«*^)«\<li  e^es^aixea  aixtck  W  o^l 
m  tlk»  F«<ler«(  aerviv*  Titty  ^um  Um  UUUUs 
tiM  rMtru«».  and  tli«  WMk  «l  tlMMiki  Iw  llMir 
ftnAiM-tal   and   «Nther  a*c>vt1lr«». 

The  liTimt  (e«i)nuMii*l  t«^  the  vnart  %•  iMMdi 
they  hare  ai^  ably  oMttrtbuted  l«  th«  nl«fM« 
of  food  fthipa  pianea.  and  othrr  materiel 
which  ha*  flv>x>ed  out  to  the  far-flunit  battle 
tronta  Nov.  however,  with  the  war  in  Bu- 
rope  happtly  approaching  a  close,  many  oC 
thcee  men  are  yielding  to  their  natur»l  de- 
atre  to  resume  their  former  connectlona. 
Alieady.  many  have  returned  to  their  former 
p>ji>t». 

They  are.  of  course,  receiving  little  en- 
couragement from  the  Government,  as  a 
whole,  to  do  otherwise.  Tet  the  tremendoua 
production  necda  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
still  requlrea  their  wizardry.  And  even  after 
victory  m  the  Far  East  there  will  be  impor- 
tant domestic  battles  which  will  require  their 
•ervlces  in  government. 

These  men  will  be  needed  as  never  l>efore 
In  the  war  for  proeperity.  They  will  be 
needed  to  cooperate  with  their  fellows  In 
Industry,  labor,  and  apiculture  to  Insure 
the  conditions  essential  to  prosperity,  such 
as  speedy  reconversion,  the  progressive  re- 
laxation of  Federal  controls,  assistance  in 
community  planning,  streamlined  reduction 
of  Federal  bureaucracy,  maintenance  of  de- 
mand at  high  levels,  etc. 

MSSDID   NOW 

Moreover,  they  will  be  needed  for  the  im- 
pact they  may  bring  to  bear  toward  baste 
beneflclai  changes  In  Federal  policy.  Such 
changes  would  Include:  The  return  to  the 
States  and  localities  of  powers  properly  within 
their  jtirlsdlction  and  the  revision  of  the 
current  widespread  notion  that  government 
exists  to  support  the  people,  rather  than  that 
government  should  be  supported  by  the 
people. 

Now.  therefore,  is  the  time  to  encourage 
these  executives  to  stand  by  their  economic 
battle  stations  until  the  afore-mentioned 
battles  are  won.  The  Welfare  of  the  Nation — 
that  of  Its  12000.000  service  men  and 
women.  Its  millions  of  demobilized  war 
workers,  and  everyone  else — demands  that 
theae  men  be  permitted  and  stimulated  to 
continue  their  grand  Job.  Let  government 
retain  within  the  public  service  its  gold  mine 
of  private  brain  power. 


Paletdile't  PUce  in  the  New  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAII«« 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
-'^'      A[onday.AprU16).1945 

Mr.    BREWSTER.    Mr.    President.    I 
as  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  RKdORO  an  address 
entitled  "Palestine's  Place  In  the  New 
World,"  delivered  by  LjiIs  Bromfldd  at 
a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  New  Zionist 
Organization  of  Americ^.-  In  Netv  York 
City.  March  18.  1945.  td  commemorate 
the  thirtieth  anniversar>'|  of  the  creation 
of  the  Jewish  Legion  in  Vforld  War  No.  I. 
There   being    no   objtinion.   im   ad- 


dress was  ordeiTd  to  be 
Rccoaa,  a»  foilowa: 


n' 


raiwrtwili  Kmi  m 
I  AHA  «i»4l  %a  %•  )M«« 

a  tliH***  ^^'  «*>  I 

Pre*  >wich  PtMiatM^, 
owtk  iMNttM  aiMl  acimty 
I  b*4i*t»  1%  %»  i*  an  iMa 
Th«  e«IM»  Ot  IMwUlke 
l«  oiM  which  la  iK>t  too 
the  av«nk4t*  American,    tt 
Jewish    queattoo.    or    one 
Great  Britain  and  P«le«tin< 
r«aponatblllty  of  the  whoM 
has  shrunk,  in  the 
past,  to  a  fifth  or  less  ol 
Whether  we  wish  it  or  not. 
pie  are  Involved  today  In 
the  moat  remote  regions  o 
no  longer  merely  a  question 
through    aloof   moral   pri 
reasoning.     What  happens 
Indochina,  in  the  Near  E 
atsly  our  Interests  In  the 
economy  at  home. 


ta«4llk%  M  %1»  «Na<> 

W^W      ^^^^^»^rW      ^^%        WW^W 

ani  llMi%  at  a 

•l4<»re 


.  I  ke 
wi>ll 


gensn  tton 


that  At  t^Uu 

untlerMood  by 

is  not  .amply  a 

which    concerns 

alotte.    It  Is  the 

Q(  a  world  which 

imuMdlately 

Its  present  size. 

he  Amer  can  pco- 

what  hcppens  in 

the  ear':h.    It  Is 

of  being  Involved 

Iple   or  abstract 

in  the  Balkans.  In 

affects  inmedl- 

wbrld  and  even  otir 


n: 


is: 


DXCUNE  or  IMPC1  lALISM 


ec  Dnom' 


self-ci)nta 


P  >1 


Tonlpht  I  would  like  to 
the  place  of  a  Free  Jewish 
new     world — that     sbrunt 
makes  neighbors  of  all  of 
which  there  is  no  longer 
scattered  empires  explolte<: 
small  nations.     In  this  ne\« 
the  dominance,  political 
tary.  will  belong  Inevltablj 
which  occupy  huge 
the  earth's  siirface.  with 
resources  and  Immense  sii 
for  military,  Industrial,  and 
poses     It  Is  those  nations 
11^   the  responsibility  for 
and   peace.     In   that   new 
must  be  found  for  India,  foi 
remote    islands   and    colon 
and  French  empires.     Whc 
after  this  war  the  people  ol 
monwealth.   the  people  of 
people  of  this  Nation  will 
low  such  problems  as  thcs^ 
Palestine   to   drag   along. 
befuddled  and  exploited 
a  small  nation,  or  even  a 
sands  of  miles  away?     Wh( 
England.  France,  or  Hollan( 
the  same  terms  to  the 
swarming  with  people  who 
look  upon  the  white  man  t 
or  unconquerable. 

It  may  be  that  I  am 
bluntly.    If  so.  It  is  becaus  > 
perlence  at  first  hand  with 
nomic  conditions  In  many 
I  am  Inclined  to  be  a  rea 
perhaps  the  worst  enemi 
and  world  government  are 
Uts  and  Utopians  who 
earth  to  emerge  overnight 
and  tortured  world.    No 
pen.    If  and  when  the  para^ 
of   us   will    be   living, 
progressed  by  Utopian  pla 
vidua!  or  a  group  sotight  to 
rest   of   the   world,   but 
painfully.      It    might 
man's  progress  is  only 
hard  way.     It  might  be  sai<  [ 
natural  and  immutable  law 
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almcst 


printed  tn  the 


speak  concerning 

Palestine  In  the 

1     world     which 

us.  that  world  in 

%  place  for  great 

by  three  or  four 

world,  the  power, 

'c.  and  mlli- 

to  those  nations 

ined  areas  of 

normous  natural 

ies  of  manpower 

agricultural  pur- 

wlth  which  win 

prosperity,  order, 

world  a  solution 

Palestine,  for  the 

es  of   the   Dutch 

can  believe  that 

the  British  Com- 

Russia,  and  the 

&e  content  to  al- 

of  India  and  of 

(  ompromised   and 

the  Interests  of 

I  mall  class,  thou- 

can  believe  that 

will  return  upon 

of  the  East. 

tjy  now  nc  longer 

either  Infallible 


li. 
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out  of  long  ex- 

polltlcal  and  eco- 

^arts  of  the  earth. 

I  believe  that 

of  world  peace 

those  perfection - 

expect  a  paradise  on 

in  this  confused 

thing  will  hap- 

ise  arrives,  none 

has   never 

which  an  Indi- 

Impose  upon  the 

slowly    and 

be    said    that 

through  necessity,  the 

that  this  U  the 


Mankind 
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In  this  new  world  before  us,  there  lies  an 
atMolute  necessity  for  realism.  In  this  new 
world  certain  pioblems  cry  out  for  a  solution 
upon  sound  and  practical  terms.  Certain 
questions  mtut  b«  answered  before  we  can 
hope  for  lasting  peace  or  orderly  government. 

Russia  and  Stalin  havs  ahowu  by  far  the 
ireatsst  under«t«ndin|  of  what  thla  new 
world  la  to  to.  Thai  had  Uld  and  »i«  layti^ 
their  fvtura  p)aM  aHMi\|  raaltatic  Hum  baaed 
vpun  eeonomlo  uhiuiv  amiuvg  OMtUkita  lama 
and  aHMUi  wn  a  vaat  ar««  v4  th«»  earths  ¥NU« 
laMv  Hm  paMty  al  Qvaai  Ite^uam  i*  m^ 
«)eut««  t«  h*?  t^  th*  ew^wwUftati  al  hta« 
l^y  )t  M  «)>ira,v«  WtMl  hx  IHMMiir  %lMII 
Qiaal  Irtum  m  (h^i  «  »ttMH«  MaiK^v  th*  M 
^(«a  IhUyMt— U\<»  Ikttiah  M«a^  (he  Cvmm«^nm» 
maWh  «l  NaikMia.  aiMl  the  C\%lvM\«e«  whiafei 
taiaprttt  Dm  iMikttY.  9av«  Ky  a  nrtvivi^  %a 
th«  wxyrM  as  It  wm  aelVM«  l«M.  the  curious 
World  institution  known  aa  Oreat  Britain 
can  no  longer  exist  as  a  great  united  nntHtnal 
fore*  Chur«hlU,  John  Simon.  Samuel  Hoare 
and  other  Imperialists  unuld  prefer  a  return 
to  the  world  of  before  19U.  but  this  even  the 
Tory  recogntaee  as  impossible. 

■arrAiNs  "8tj«x>£N'* 

It  would  be  absurd  to  belittle  the  great 
courage,  the  great  wisdom,  the  great  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  time  of  England's 
crisis,  but  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  over- 
look the  fact,  already  forgotten  by  some,  that 
Mr.  Churchill  has  always  been  England's 
most  stubborn  Tory,  Its  principal  advocate 
of  imperialism  and  the  long-exploded  Kipling 
philosophy  of  the  white  mans  burden.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  the  most  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Irish  settlement  and  of  the  Indian  con- 
stitution. Today  when  he  betrays  Great 
Britain's  promises  to  Palestine — when  he  pre- 
vents any  settlement  of  the  India  question, 
when  he  Intervenes  In  Greece,  In  Italy,  In 
Belgium,  he  is  not  fighting  In  the  interests  of 
humanity  or  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
better  world  in  which  a  lasting  peace  may  be 
established — be  Is  fighting  with  his  back  to 
the  wall,  to  restore  an  old  imperialist  world 
which  cannot  be  restored,  a  world  in  which 
the  great  advantcges  belonged  not  simply  to 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles  but  to  a  com- 
paratively small  class  of  that  people. 

AMERICA'S    "ABSnimON" 

As  for  ourselves,  our  record,  as  determined 
by  our  Government  in  Washington,  has  been 
no  tetter  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  per- 
haps worse,  for  It  has  been  until  now  largely 
one  of  Indirection  and  confusion,  of  compro- 
mise and  bargaining,  without  any  apparent 
direction.  While  making  high-sounding 
declarations  concerning  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, we  have  compromised  with  Spain,  with 
Vichy,  even  with  Great  Britain  in  utter  con- 
tradiction to  our  proper  ideals  of  democracy 
and  government.  Nowhere  at  any  t'me  can 
it  be  said  that  we  have  exerted  the  full  weight 
of  our  enormous  power  and  prestige  to  bring 
order.  Justice,  and  liberty  into  the  creation 
of  a  better  world.  At  times  it  has  seemed 
indeed  that  otor  Government  was  more  occu- 
pied with  playing  a  game  of  intrigue  in  which 
the  object  of  the  opponents  was  to  outsmart 
each  other  than  with  the  establishment  of 
sound  principles  and  the  foundations  of  a 
more  decent  world.  In  all  history  there  is  no 
greater  example  of  almlessness  than  the 
doctrine  of  abstention  enunciated  by  our 
Secretary  of  State  only  to  be  denied  and 
repudiated  the  next  day. 

NO  ROOM  rOB  NONPRODTJCnVE  POPtTLATIONS 

How  does  all  this  affect  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion? It  affects  it  directly.  Who  in  this 
room  can  doubt  that  if  there  had  laeen  firm 
and  honest  insistence  from  Washington  that 
Palestine  be  opened  to  the  pitiful  hordes  at 
mid-European  and  Balltan  Jewish  refugees,  It 
would  not  have  been  done?  We  need  to 
say  now  with  complete  honesty,  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  Moslem  unity.     It  Is  no 
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more  than  a  shabby  excuse  to  keep  control 
of  Palestine."     I  know  persona  ly  many  In- 
dian Moslem  leaders  and  their  contempt  is 
unbounded  toward  the  greater  (wrt  of  the 
M:.>alem  population  of  north  Africa  and  parts 
of  Arabia  for  the  degraded  practices  which  are 
loosely  called  Islamic.    We  nee<l  to  say  now, 
"If  this  crowded  world  la  to  aivance.  there 
aan  ha  no  place  m  it  tor  ahlftleat.  nmipn>duo< 
U^Mt  haU-bM^dit  ptipuiatiut'.s.    U  it  not  bet« 
ter  tor  llM  axMld  thai  Hlaalixa  ahould  ha* 
hMif  aim^^  t^'  vhe  Java  whoaa  hialaHa 
IMM  41  hk  who  have  turikai   II   traia  a 
iuin  laH»  a  h)4M<k«AUxa  and  p»MtMaMa 
MrtMi.  ihaift  i«  a  )»a«A|^  who  liMl  niimd  U 
anr  lh«  raixiUTiv^  h«  a  kuh  at  wraiehe<i 
■avaMy  ami  IvaiuIiuv*'    H«xi>  wa  m«i  Iha 
H|hl  h^  ai4  why  <.l«^i>e«al  ^><^«^r<>.  an  Mt^^^  In 
^^VK't^  «a^>rm  i^n^«ii\»  in  \M  h*at  Ktwl.  sMtl 
tlMa  Iv*  uilrmue  (mauw^t  ihe  Fi^noh  and  the 
KlMllulan  lcw«  who  ar*  the  AUhM  v4  I  he 
■ntiah  and  rur«eivaat    Wh«  ttun  #aah%  thai 
but  ror  oU  and  th«  i^^uaaiy  oi  th«  Hmt  last 
to  ttada  ioutaa«  Iha  Aiahs  w^uM  long  ago 
hava  btan  given  the  Arm? 

AMiaicA's  oeeoaniNrrr 
tn  the  new  world — If  it  Is  what  we  hope  it 
will  he — If  we  are  to  have  peice — there  can 
be  small  place  for  old-fashloncil  tmperialLsm. 
Our  course  as  Americans  Is  clear  enough. 
Stalin  has  no  doubts  as  to  the  course  of 
ROHta.  Churchill's  course  Is  determined  for 
blm.  We  alone  have  the  power  and  the 
opportunity  to  exert  immense  pressure  to- 
ward the  righting  of  many  imperialistic 
wrongs.  We  cannot  do  it  by  "abstention." 
We  cannot  do  it  playing  a  game  of  old- 
fashioned  political  Intrigue,  iind  we  cannot 
do  it  by  issuing  periodically  political  state- 
ments telling  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
affiliated  with  them  that  they  are  nice  people 
and  that  some  day  somebody  will  do  some- 
thing about  Palestine.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  deserve  recoj;nition  In  the 
world  and  In  our  own  Government  of  their 
power  of  leadership  as  the  most  disinterested 
of  all  those  nations  working  toward  the  goal 
of  peace  and  decency  in  the  world. 

INDEPENDEMCZ  PSOTECTEO  BT  FOHCI 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  a  vague  structure,  with- 
out power,  without  respect.  Imposed  upon  a 
world  without  regard  for  thu  facts  and  the 
fundaiiiental  rights  of  all  m.tlons,  they  will 
succeed  no  better  than  they  succeeded  at 
Versailles  or  at  Geneva.  We  shall  have  once 
more  only  a  world  structure  which  becomes 
no  more  than  a  center  of  international  In- 
trigues and  a  center  to  foster  imperialism  and 
trample  upon  the  rights  of  nriall  nations  and 
peoples.  Self-determination  coupled  with 
wholesale  freedom  Is  not  enough.  Those  of 
us  who  knew  Europe  well  between  the  two 
wars  know  well  the  iniquities  of  such  a  doc- 
trine. The  rights  and  lndep«mdencc  of  small 
peoples  m'jst  be  guaranteed  :ind  protected  by 
force  if  necessary. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  proper  and  ef- 
fective structure  of  world  government,  the 
leadership  lies  naturally  with  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  nad  what  is  more 
Important,  the  most  disinterested  of  nations. 
Until  now  we  have  failed  to  take  that  leader- 
ship. We  have  failed  to  insif-t  that  we  do  not 
return  through  a  patchwork  of  compromise 
and  intrigue  to  the  tragic  world  before  1939, 
but  to  step  forward  and  upward. 

MANDATE   SYSTEM    VERSUS   PEACE 

In  such  an  advance,  Justic*  and  the  rights 
of  small  nations  like  Palestine  play  a  large 
role.  There  will  be  no  peace  so  long  as  small 
nations  are  mandated  to  great  nations  whose 
fate  is  dependent  upon  the  Imperialistic  ex- 
ploitation of  other  peoples.  Palestine  Is  not 
the  problem  of  any  one  nation.  It  is  the 
problem  of  all  nations,  of  lill  people,  every- 
where— Interested  In  freedom.  Justice,  and 
opportunity.  In  the  new  world  there  will  be 
no  place  for  backward,  unproductive  peoples 
C  *i      arilficlally  protected  by  Imperialist  nations. 


There  will  be  a  place  otUy  for  peaceful,  pro- 
ductive nations,  contributing  materially  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  In  that 
category,  Palestine  has  certainly  earned  a 
place.  Indaad  Palestine  might  well  ssnrt  aa 
a  model.  For  that  raason  if  for  no  other  aha 
msrlta  tha  rt^iMOt  and  protaotlon  of  all  thoaa 
who  alAoaraly  aaak  the  eatabiiahmeui  ut  a 
decani  woHd. 


nenraioN  or  MMAmta 

av 

HON.  SHERIDAN  [K)WN£Y 

«r  vaLtr<(^aNt^ 
m  TMK  SSNAtl  OP  Tilt  UHm»  STATCS 

r^arMtair.  Mat  i  tlevistet^tv  tey  0/ 
MoH4nt,  AprUm.  t94S 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Prt^sidcnt.  1  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Restore  the  Old  Oregon  as  Pa- 
triotic Symbol"  from  the  Argonaut  of 
April  6,  1945. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RESTORE  THE  OLD  "OREGON"  AS  PATRIOTIC  STMEOL 

The  Oregon  of  Spanish -American  War  fame 
had  been  fitted  out  as  a  national  symbol  by 
the  pennies  of  school  children.  Following 
Pearl  Harbor,  someone  in  an  excess  of  z<»l 
for  the  collection  of  scrap  iron,  condemned 
the  gallant  ship,  and  after  long  behind  the 
scenes  debate  it  was  towed  out  as  Junk  to 
serve  as  a  breakwater  oil  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. The  scheme  was  a.s  impractical  as  it 
vras  short-sighted  and  hysterical,  and  the 
splendid  old  hull,  that  the  Spaniards  cculd 
not  sink,  floats  tiselessly.  but  not  forgotten. 
It  should  be  returned  In  good  condition  to 
the  children  of  Oregon  State  who  paid  to 
have  it  preserved  as  a  national  montmaent. 

"The  Oregon,"  vn-ltes  Admiral  H.  E.  Yar- 
nell,  "is  one  of  our  great  historic  ships.  She 
was  built  In  San  Francisco  by  the  Union 
Iron  Works  (now  Bethlehem  Steel),  and  no 
ship  was  ever  better  built.  All  of  the  ships 
built  by  that  company  were  superbly  con- 
structed.   •     •     • 

"I  think  every  naval  officer  has  a  deep  af- 
fection for  the  ships  on  which  he  served, 
especially  in  bis  younger  days.  I  joined  the 
ship  on  June  19,  1897.  at  Esqulmalt  and  was 
detached   in   March   1899  at  ManUa." 

The  following  ofBcers  who  served  on  the 
Oregon  during  her  cruise  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Cuba  in  1898  are  still  living:  Admiral 
J.  M.  Reeves,  Rear  Admiral  Prank  Lyon.  Capt. 
R.  Z.  Johnston.  Capt.  C.  R.  Miller.  Fleet  Ad- 
miral W.  D.  Leahy.  Vice  Admiral  C.  8.  Kempff, 
Admiral  H.  E.  Yamell  These  are  honorable 
names  and  they  should  be  honored  In  their 
ship.  They  rolled  around  Cape  Horn  on  a 
perilous  voyage,  17,000  sea  miles  in  81  days, 
demonstrating  in  the  suspenseful  nation  the 
need  for  the  Panama  Canal  for  the  protec- 
tion of  two  coasts.  3.500  miles  apart. 

On  March  6.  1898.  the  battleship  Oregon, 
commanded  by  Charles  E.  Clark,  was  ordered 
to  leave  Seattle,  sail  around  Cape  Horn,  and 
Join  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  While  off  the  ChUean 
coast,  on  April  30.  Captain  Clark  was  notified 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  and  he  was  ordered  to  make 
all  possible  speed  to  the  Cuban  Bhores,  on 
forced  draft.  On  May  25.  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  remarkable  voyage,  that  famous 
ship  the  Oregon  steamed  In  the  lead  of  all 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  fighting  the  Battle  of  San- 
tiago, preventing  the  escape  of  the  Vizcaya 


and  the  Cristobal  Colon.  In  the  action  which 
decided  the  Spanish-American  War. 

That  Is  history. 

National  spirit  dep*«nds  on  the  preservation 
of  historical  appreciation,  What  rhildren  aee 
and  visit,  they  remember,  To  glory  in  their 
country's  flag,  they  ahould  view  li  not  a«  tha 
symbol  of  a  vague  abstraction,  but  aa  a 
banner  ot  honor  which  has  fl^^ted  in  hour* 
of  parll  over  butldUxgs  and  fort*  and  ahipa. 
ChlMran  ahauld  know  ihat  the  ntuiy  al  IhalT 
•Qunuy  hat««^  t^avt  hatuii»  ihey  waia  hanit 
a«Ml  Ihai  a  prK^a  la  taitm>  «aa  paM  far  aH 

aMr  |VKmvm«>  )m«(»r«^i>rav  II  Ha  ONfan  *m« 
«M>I  MMUet   «he<i^  ai^  a  K>1  «t  allMr  >MM\i«a.  «t 

whMh  ah*  Is  a  cvattKNis  %hieh  wiU  %«a  aaaa 
h»  «l  atlfht  |^«)|>\)Mr  con«^n\ 

tn  tajjartat  the  o«'^p9»*«  the  Nav^  Defvairi« 
ment.  aufiixMrted  by  the  rv>n^tT«»  »han  hat* 
the  opportunity  i^f  demonvt rating  to  the 
haraas  ot  this  genemtton  that  it  is  not  the 
Amarloan  way  to  forget  them  m  the  next. 


The  San  Frandsco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBklGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr,  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  two  matters  relating  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  as  introductory 
thereto.  I  should  like  to  read  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-DisF>atch,  containing  a  quota- 
tion from  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  as  follows: 

Otm   LINK   Wmi   BtTSSIA 

Whsn  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  m  1835  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  his  monumental 
study.  Democracy  In  America,  he  ended  the 
bock  with  the  following  amazingly  prophetic 
words: 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  in  the  world,  which  started  from 
different  points,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the 
same  end.  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans. 

"AH  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  they  have 
only  to  maintain  their  power;  but  these  are 
stai  In  the  act  of  growth.  All  the  others 
have  stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with 
extreme  difficulty;  these  alone  are  proceed- 
ing with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to 
which  no  limit  can  be  perceived.     •     •     • 

"Their  starting  point  Is  different  and  their 
courses  are  not  the  same;  yet  each  of  them 
seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe." 

This  must  have  seemed  a  wild  statement 
at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
When  the  French  political  scientist  wrote, 
America  was  a  youthful  Republic.  Its  PreFl- 
dent  the  frontiersman  and  fighter.  Andrew 
Jackson.  Russia  was  ruled  by  Czar  Nicholas 
I.  an  absolute  monarch  who  gave  his  people 
few  if  any  liberties. 

Today  the  prophecy  of  110  years  ago  la 
being  brilliantly  fulfilled.  The  two  great 
nations  have  proved  cot  only  to  tend  toward 
the  same  end,  but  to  be  well  on  the  way  to 
achieving   It.     Their   progress   toward   that 
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end — th«  stpashlng  of  Nazi  power  and  the 
creation  of  endurtni;  peace — has  been  re- 
corded In  the  headlines  for  months  past. 
Momentarily  the  tangible  symbol  of  that 
epochal  cooperation  is  expected  In  the  joining 
of  their  military  forces  In  the  heart  of  Hit- 
ler's empire. 

I  ask  that  followifig  that  there  be 
printed  an  editorial  entitled  "Pandora's 
Box  at  U.  N.  C.  I.  O.."  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  May  1.  1945.  and  the  column 
Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  Walter  Lipp- 
mann.  from  the  Washington  Post  of  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
OBO.  as  follows: 

Pamooba's  Box  at  U.  N.  C.  I.  O. 

(The  following  editorial  was  wired  before 
the  afternoon  (Washington  time:  evening) 
plenary  session  at  which  Argentina  was  for- 
mally admitted  to  the  Conference  after  Molo- 
tOT's  preas  and  public  protests.) 

Saw  Feakcisco.  Monday. — Intrigue  of  the 
most  egregUius  variety  seems  to  have  been 
going  on  at  San  Francisco  at  the  hands  of  the 
biish-league  diplomats  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment beaded  by  Secretary  Stettlnlus.  The 
Intrigue  has  centered  on  Argentina.  Under 
the  Yalta  agreement,  as  generally  under- 
stood, Farrell's  Argentina  hasn't  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  ssklng  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  this  Conference.  The  under- 
standing was  that  Invitees  should  comprise 
the  United  Natloiu  plus  a  specified  list  of 
aasocuted  powers,  provided  they  declared 
war  by  March  1.  Argentina  wasn't  on  the 
specified  list.  Argentina  didn't  declare  war 
until  March  27  Yet  the  State  Department, 
which  has  been  Insisting  rightly  upon  the 
Integrity  of  the  Yalta  agreements  and  in- 
voking the  memory  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  sanctify  those  agreements,  has  actually 
Jimmied  the  Conference  open  so  that  Far- 
rell's  Argentines,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
waiting  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  expected  call, 
can  be  admitted.  In  the  meantime  the  State 
Department  has  been  sedulously  spreading 
the  rumor  that  the  agitation  arose  among  the 
Latins  and  that  they  could  not  restrain  It. 
The  intrigue  would  be  disgraceful  even  If 
conducted  by  master  hands.  At  the  hands 
of  the  amateu.'Y  of  the  State  Department. 
this  kind  of  blundering  Is  worse  than  crim- 
inal, for  the  consequences  may  be  grievous. 
Ptrst.  as  one  delegate  put  It,  any  tampering 
with  the  Yalta  understandings  undermines 
the  very  structure  of  the  San  Fiancisco  Con- 
ference. A  mora]  blow  has  been  adminis- 
tered to  this  Conference,  in  other  words, 
which  cannot  yet  be  assessed.  Already  t*ie 
cynical  comment  Is  being  heard.  "It  will  be 
Franco's  turn  next."  Secondly,  what  has 
happened  about  Argentina  has  prejudiced 
our  relations  at  thU  Conference  with  Soviet 
Russia. 

It  is  understood  that  Molotov  Is  honestly 
amased  at  the  Inexpertnes  and  dislngen- 
uousness  of  the  week-end  play  as  pulled  upon 
the  Russians.  On  Saturday  their  proposal 
for  seats  for  the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia 
was  submitted  to  the  steering  committee. 
It  was  accepted,  except  that  at  the  seemingly 
formal  suggestion  of  Colombia  the  names 
were  refwred  to  the  Inner  executive  commit- 
tee for  preparation  of  proper  official  Invita- 
tions. Argentina  wasn't  mentioned.  The 
steering  committee,  testifying  to  an  accom- 
plished fact,  actually  went  on  to  confer  on 
Molotov's  further  request  that  the  Ukraine 
and  White  Ru?sia  should  l>e  given  chairman- 
ships OQ  the  subcommittees  of  the  working 
commissions.  Over  the  week  end  Argentina 
popped  out  of  the  shadows.  And  this  morn- 
ing Argentina  was  brought  up  alongside 
White  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  which  Molotov 
til  ought  had  been  admitted 

It  was  a  crude  device  and  it  aroused  Molo- 
tov's  lr«   In   hmtr't%Mot   fashion.     During 
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the  storm  Molotov  referred 
Intrigue,    protested    agal 
of  the  war-making  Ukrai 
with  the  Fascist  Farrelitej 
loving  nations,  and  threv« 
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of  this  great  convention 
by  a  riot  of  8i)eculatlon 
of   admission.     He    must 
damage  that  was  being 
business. "     If  he  didn't, 
opened  and  his  ears  have 
today's  proceedings. 

Another  "victory"  of  th 
have  to  call  for  the  und(t-t 
for  the  President  to  call  a 
ness  and  return  the 
Its  Job.  which  is  to  frame 
the  world  of  peace-lovlni 
Stettinius  seek  to  follow 
trying  to  score  another  li 
The  Idea  of  allowing 
tween  us  and  the  Russl 
been  entertained   If 
taken  a  week-end  holiday 
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that  nothing   is 
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between  Moscow 
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demanded  an  Im- 


»111  have  the  most 

M.   Molotov    had 

which    to   seek   a 


(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

MONDAY'S  SHO'VDOWN 

San  Fiancisco. — Whei 
mounted  the  rostrum  and 
mediate  vote  on  the  admlislon  of  Argentina 
he  adopted  a  line  of  conduct  which.  If  It 
becomes  our  regular  line, 
dangerous  consequences. 
asked  for  more  time  In 
diplomatic  settlement.  The  question  before 
the  plenary  session  was  wl  ether  to  grant  this 
request.  It  was  not  whet  ber  Argentina  is  a 
Fascist  state  and,  therel  ore 
eligible  to  membership  trtan  the  unrecon- 
structed Warsaw  Governiient,  or  than  the 
Ukrainian  and  White  Russians  Republics. 
The  question  was  whether 
which  the  Allies  disagrei  i  should  continue 
to  be  dealt  with  by  dlplimacy  which  alms 
at  agreement  or  should  te  settled  abruptly 
by  an  open  test  of  political  power  In  the 
form  of  a  showdown  vote 

On   this   question   Mr. 
astonishment  and   dismai    of   every   expert 
enced  observer  I  have  tali  :ed  with,  took  the 
position  that  his  diplom  icy  was  exhausted 
and  that  there  must  l>e  a  sliow-down. 
the  show-down  and  he  ^n 
examine:   the  result,   he 
paused  long  enough  to  realize  what  he  was 
doing. 

The  debate  Itself  was  a  clear  warning  not 
to  force  a  show-down  thai  afternoon.  After 
M.  Molotov  had  asked  fot  more  time,  there 
were  Ave  speeches.  One  vtas  by  M.  Spaak.  of 
Belgium,  who  supported  tl  le  plea  for  time  to 
seek  a  diplomatic  settlcmefit.  The  other  four 
were  by  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the 
United  States     All  four  demanded  an  imme 
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Thus  the  only 
a  show-down  were 


in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  No  European 
coimtry,  no  British  Empire  country,  no  Asi- 
atic country  argued  for  the  American  de- 
mand. That  should  have  been  enough  to 
make  Mr    Stettinius  pause. 

The  first  vote,  which  was  the  crucial  one 
because  it  dealt  with  the  question  of  diplo- 
macy or  a  show-down  vote,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  composed  of  the  American  and 
British  Nations.  Of  the  Big  Five  who  are  to 
be  permanent  members  of  the  security  coun- 
cil, only  Britain  supported  the  United  States. 
France  and  China  did  not  support  us.  And 
the  Soviet  Union,  of  course,  was  opposed. 
Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nether- 
lands, not  one  single  liberated  country  of 
Europe  supported  us.  Mr.  Stettlnliis  carried 
the  vote  by  a  large  majority,  because  the 
British  Empire  Nations,  except  New  Zealand, 
alined  themselves  with  the  American  Repub- 
lics. The  combination  had  a  lot  of  votes, 
but,  unhappily,  the  nations  which  did  not 
support  us  were  the  very  ones  with  whom, 
through  whom,  and  by  whom  peace,  when  It 
is  made,  will  have  to  be  maintained. 

The  United  States.  It  Is  said,  was  compelled 
to  force  the  Issue,  because  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can Republics  insisted  upon  the  admission  of 
Argentina  as  the  price  of  their  agreeing  to  the 
Yalta  decision  to  admit  the  Ukraine  and 
White  Russia.  They  had  the  votes,  nearly 
half  the  votes  in  the  Conference,  and  they 
exercised  their  political  power. 

If  this  is  what  happened,  the  American 
republics  were  badly  advised.  For  in  using 
their  voting  strength  at  the  outset  in  order 
to  force  liberated  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept  a  country  with  so  bad  a  war 
record  as  Argentina,  they  have  called  atten- 
tion dramatically  to  the  fact  that  the  voting 
power  of  the  Americas  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  political  weight  in  the  world 
and  to  their  contributions  to  security  in 
fighting  this  war  or  in  preventing  another. 

The  vote  in  the  Conference  on  Tuesday 
was  a  preview  of  where  power  will  reside 
in  the  general  assembly.  Let  us  not  have 
any  Illusions  that  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
France,  or  the  other  important  continental 
cotmtries  which  are  near  to  Germany,  will 
vest  In  such  an  assembly  any  real  authority 
In  matters  affecting  their  vital  Interests. 
The  assembly  may  be  based  on  the  sovereign 
equality  of  states  but.  as  the  events  of  Tues- 
day demonstrated,  It  will  be  dominated  by 
the  American  Republics  with  the  help  of 
British  votes  whenever  the  United  States 
draws  upon  its  political  credit  in  the  British 
countries. 

Moreover,  the  event  will  diminish' the  au- 
thority of  the  whole  organization.  For  what 
Mr.  Stettinius  demonstrated,  quite  uninten- 
tionally no  doubt,  was  that  the  mechanism 
of  this  organization  can  be  used  to  short- 
circuit  diplomatic  agreement  among  the 
leading  powers,  that  in  the  hands  of  men 
w^ho  Lick  experience  and  wisdom  and  are 
impatient  and  not  objective,  it  may  not  re- 
inforce diplomacy  but  destroy  diplomacy. 
As  a  result  the  powers  will  be  more  than 
ever  determined  to  keep  the  things  that  really 
n  atter  most  to  them  away  from  the  or- 
ganization. For  matters  of  great  moment 
must  be  handled  not  by  show-down,  roll  calls, 
"victories" — God  save  the  mark — but  by 
diplomacy  which  is  based,  as  Field  Marshal 
Smuts  put  it  so  sagely  in  his  address,  on  the 
Intention  to  make  the  right  of  unanimity, 
to  operate  as  "a  duty  to  unanimity." 

The  first  week  of  the  Conference  has 
shown  that  the  United  Nations  are  not  yet 
ready  to  dispense  with  the  kind  of  au- 
thoritative guidance  which  Roosevelt, 
Churchill,  and  Stalin  supplied.  Their  unity 
still  depends  on  the  heads  of  states;  It  can- 
not yet  be  left  to  subordinate  officials,  even 
such  high  ones  as  foreign  ministers,  who  so 
quickly  tend  to  become  enmeshed  with  con- 
troversies their  departments  specialize  In, 
and  to  loM  atght  of  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

When  M.  Molotov  leaves,  as  hs  will  shortly, 
the  Prims  Minister  and  the  President  will 
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need  to  talk  seriously  with  Marshal  Stalin 
BO  that  together  they  may  find  ways  to 
steady  and  guide  the  very  uncertain  man- 
agement of  this  Conference. 


Office  of  Price  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  actual  operation  of  the  price- 
control  and  rationing  program  has  been 
fair,  impartial,  and  equitable  in  its 
administration  and  enforcement,  and 
whether  or  not  the  regulations  governing 
price  control  and  rationing  were  fair  and 
equitable  as  written. 

In  the  past  few  days  two  reports  have 
been  issued  showing  the  necessity  for 
curtailment  of  available  civilian  supplies 
of  food  In  the  United  States — one  by 
Judge  Rosenman,  and  the  other  by  Leo 
T.  Crowley,  as  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Foreign  Ship- 
ments. Both  of  these  reports  indicate 
that  a  further  curtailment  of  civilian 
supplies  will  be  necessary  in  the  year 
1945,  and  thereafter  in  order  to  assist  in 
fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  Army 
and  some  foreign  needs. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  ask  the 
people  of.  the  United  States  to  accept  a 
further  curtailment  in  civilian  commodi- 
ties unless  we  can  definitely  assure  them 
that  the  regulations  imder  which  they 
are  operating  are  fairly,  impartially,  and 
equitably  written  and  administered. 

It  has  been  faii'ly  well  established  by 
testimony  before  the  House  Food  In- 
vestigating Committee  that  the  regula- 
tions upon  meat  have  not  been  fairly  and 
equitably  written,  and  also  that  the  en- 
forcement and  administration  of  the 
regulations  have  not  been  equitable  nor 
impartial  in  practical  application. 

On  March  1.  1£45.  I  entered  into  the 
Record  a  statement  outlining  the  in- 
equitable administration  and  enforce- 
ment proceedings  in  the  handling  of  in- 
stitutional users'  allotments  In  the  Cin- 
cinnati district,  and  I  now  find  that  I 
have  evidence  of  further  abuse  in  this 
respect  In  the  same  district  and  wliich 
in  some  cases  reaches  into  the  regional 
office  of  OPA  at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In 
the  city  of  E>ayton,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Cincinnati  district  and  the  Cleve- 
land regional  office,  we  have  a  case  where 
an  intermediary  meat  distributor  who 
was  charged  on  six  counts,  with  a  maxi- 
mum possible  penalty  of  $15,000  and  3 
years,  was  actually  fined  $500  and  no 
civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  al- 
leged overcharge  was  ever  taken  by  the 

Another  meat  case  In  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  resulted  in  an  indictment  before 
a  grand  Jury  on  12  counts,  with  a  pos- 
flble  penalty  of  a  $60,000  fine  and  12 
fwrs'  imprisonment,  ended  with  a  $ftOO 


fine  to  the  principal  Involved  and  a 
$1,000  fine  to  the  agent,  and  no  civil 
action  has  ever  been  taken  to  recover  the 
overcharges  involved.  The  investiga- 
tion of  this  case  was  extensive  and  ex- 
haustive, and  the  prosecution  was  fur- 
nished with  invoices  and  checks  showing 
the  overcharge. 

In  a  banana  case  handled  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati district  the  investigation  covered 
5  weeks  and  involved  an  operation  which 
handled  over  1.000,000  pounds  aimually; 
it  resulted  in  an  overcharge  showing  of 
over  $23,000.  The  complete  investiga- 
tion was  reported  to  the  Cincinnati  office 
November  1,  1944,  and  on  April  1,  1945, 
this  case  was  sent  back  to  Das^on  for 
reinvestigation. 

Rumors  are  current  that  a  rent -con- 
trol case  against  a  Dayton  hotel  and  a 
rent-control  case  against  a  Columbus 
hotel  have  not  been  pushed  to  hearings 
because  the  Cleveland  office  had  request- 
ed that  no  action  be  taken, 

A  newspaper  ad  tie-in  with  soap  sales 
was  completely  investigated  in  Spring- 
field in  December  1943  and  reported  to 
Cincinnati  at  that  time,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

These  items  indicate  the  need  for  ex- 
planation regarding  the  lack  of  prompt 
enforcement  measures  on  relatively  big 
cases.  On  small  cases  the  Cincinnati 
district  will  send  out  notices  to  alleged 
violators  ordering  them  to  send  their 
checks  for  $50  in  to  Cincinnati  despite 
the  fact  that  the  man  charged  with  the 
violation  had  no  opportunity  to  meet  his 
accuser  nor  defend  himself. 

In  matters  of  price  contiol  I  find  evi- 
dence that  a  caiming  plant  which  pro- 
duced tomato  puree  in  the  reason  of  1944 
is  up  to  this  time  without  an  authorized 
ceiling  price,  and  the  commodity  is  in 
storage  awaiting  final  determination  of 
the  proper  price.  This  plant  is  a  small 
plant;  and  in  all  cases  where  large  plants 
are  Involved  there  is  evidence  that  the 
price  allotted  is  higher  than  the  one 
which  is  in  negotiation  for  this  small 

plant. 

The  limits  upon  personal  investigation 
are  such  as  to  prohibit  full  and  complete 
documentary  evidence  upon  charges  of 
this  kind,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the 
matter  can  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
the  facts  brought  to  the  surface  is  by  a 
complete  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  files  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
introduced  the  resolution  asking  that 
such  investigation  be  authorized. 

The  recent  statement  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  wit:  "Irrespon- 
sible criticism  should  not  be  permitted 
to  break  down  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  an  essential  wartime  program  and 
hard-working  wartime  agency,"  has  my 
sincere  approval.  I  hope  that  nothing 
will  interfere  with  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  price  control  and  rationing  of 
scarce  commodities.  However,  any  such 
program  which  is  not  completely  fair 
and  equitable  is  contrary  to  the  concept 
of  American  government,  and  the  only 
way  that  we  can  determine  whether  or 
not  the  criticisms  are  Irresponsible  Is  to 
obtain  testimony  under  oath  regarding 
the  alleged  inequitable  and  unfair  regu- 
lations or  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  such  regultalofui. 


The  resolution  Is  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining: 

First.  Whether  or  not  the  acts  of  the 
Price  Control  Division  have  been  fair  and 
equitable  in  application  upon  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  similar  enterprises. 

Second.  Whether  the  rationing  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  Rationing  Divi- 
sion has  been  fair  equitable  to  all  per- 
sons, business  enterprises,  or  others  en- 
gaged in  business  in  the  United  Slates. 
Third.  Whether  the  rent  control  regu- 
lations have  been  fair  and  equitable  to 
renters  and  owners  of  property. 

Fourth.  Whether  the  Legal  Division 
and  the  Enforcement  Division  adminis- 
tered such  regulations  of  price,  rent,  and 
rationing  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
Fifth.  Whether  the  Administrative. 
Management,  and  Planning  Divisions 
have  operated  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  toward  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sixth.  Whether  the  Field  Administra- 
tion Division,  through  its  regional  and 
district  offices,  has  handled  the  various 
price,  rent,  and  rationing  regulations  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Seventh.  Whether  the  War  Price  and 
Rationing  boards  in  the  local  communi- 
ties have  adn.inistered  the  various  price, 
rent,  and  rationing  regulations  In  a  fair 
and  equitable  manner. 

Eighth.  Where  the  individual  respon- 
sibility rests  for  any  unfairness  or  in- 
equity in  such  administration. 

The  resolution  is  directed  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  division  of  the  avail- 
able civilian  supplies  within  the  United 
States  and  the  control  of  prices  thereon. 
It  does  not  concern  Itself  with  the  allo- 
cation of  commodities  among  the  Army, 
our  allies,  liberated  countries,  and  the 
civilians  within  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  is  concerned  simply  with  de- 
termining whether  or  not  the  effect  of  the 
regulations,  as  administered  and  en- 
forced, has  been  fair  and  equitable  in  all 
respects. 


Pay  Increase  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSTtVAHlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
speaking  today  in  favor  of  a  raise  for 
our  good  and  faithful  Federal  employees, 
who  have  done  such  a  magnificent  Job 
during  the  past  years  and  have  received 
such  little  recognition  for  their  services. 
We  all  know  the  cost  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced very  materially,  and  yet  we  find 
that  the  postal  employees  have  received 
no  basic  pay  Increase  for  20  years.  They 
get  the  same  pay  they  did  In  1925,  ex- 
cept for  a  $300  annual  cost-of-living 
bonus,  which  has  been  paid  for  only  2 
years.  Under  existing  law,  even  this 
bonus  cannot  be  paid  after  June  30. 1945. 
Nobody  outside  the  armed  services  has 
done  a  better  Job  during  this  war  thati 
these  same  postal  employees.   The  Postal 
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8ervic«  h&s  moved  An  ever-increasing 
volume  of  mail.  They  have  found  time  to 
iell  War  bonds  and  stamps.  They  de- 
livered the  ration  books,  helped  register 
aliens,  and  a  host  of  other  wartime  serv- 
ices. The  Postal  Service  is  not  exempt 
from  the  draft  and  has  contributed  a 
great  percentage  of  its  members  to  the 
fighting  forces,  now  scattered  over  the 
many  fronts.  Their  big  job  has  been 
done  by  a  short-handed  staff. 

In  a  voluntary  appearance  before  the 
Hou:!e  Conrunittee  on  the  Post  OfBce  and 
Post  Roads  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  stated  very 
frankly  that  I  think  these  worthy  postal 
groups  should  be  given  increases  in  pay 
and  other  proper  recognition.  These 
are  long  overdue.  I  have  also  appeared 
before  the  representatives  of  most  of  the 
postal  groups  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  and 
have  pledged  them  my  vote  and  what- 
ever influ.^nce  I  may  have  for  the  pas- 
sa«e  of  H.  R.  2071  (reported  as  H.  R. 
3C35).  I  now  repeat  this  pledge  and 
will  support  any  reasonable  amendments 
designed  to  adequately  compensate  these 
faithiul  public  servants.  This  bill  does 
not  correct  all  inequalities  but  in  the 
main  it  does  provide  the  basic  raise,  and 
the  recla.ssiflcatlcn  which  has  been 
awaited  by  anxious  employees  and  their 
families  for  many  years. 

In  my  maiden  speech  I  pointed  out  to 
Congress  and  to  the  various  Government 
departments  that  members  of  the  armed 
forces  feel  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
a  Government  employee  to  do  a  full  days 
work  for  a  full  days  pay.  When  we  do 
see  a  group  of  employees  giving  that  full 
day's  measure  of  work  and  more  without 
complaint,  and  eflflciently  operating  their 
department  of  the  Goveriunent  at  a 
profit,  we  shoiild  recognize  such  full 
days  work  by  giving  them  proper  in- 
creases to  make  the  full  days  pay  to 
which  they  are  rightfully  entitled. 


Flood  Threat  and  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtTISUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  194S 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star  of  April  18.  1945: 

FLOOD  THaXAT  AND  THE  ANSWCIt 

Again  the  spring  flocds  are  threatening  as 
they  threatened  last  year  and  tor  many  other 
springs  throiigh  the  decades  of  the  past. 
The  floods  arent  so  widespread,  now,  but 
this  Is  only  April.  The  big  difference  this 
year  Is  the  deflnit*  hope  for  the  future. 

The  flood-control  bill  pas.sed  last  December 
Indtided  the  Army  engineers'  complete  plan 
for  harnessing  the  Missouri  floodwaters.  The 
•erles  oi  great  dams  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  Its  tributaries,  the  long-awaited  flood 
walls  and  levees  are  now  In  the  accepted  pro- 
gram at  the  United  States  Government.  The 
Army  engineers  are  already  at  work  on  the 
details.  Vast  basln-wlde  construction  can 
start  as  soon  as  the  war  emei^ncy  ends. 
It  won't  help  us  this  spring.     There  can't 
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Memorializinf  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  To  Take  Cog^ixance  of  the  In- 
herent Right  of  the  j*eople  of  Poland, 
as  Well  as  the  Peopje  of  Other  Small 
Nations,  To  Determilie  the  Form  and 
Kind  of  Their  Own    government 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  CHESTER  t  MERKOW 

or  NIW   HAMlSHIRi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Mai  3,  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  lof  a  concurrent 
resolution  passed  by  tha  New  Hampshire 
Legislature  April  24.  IMS.  memorializing 
Congress  to  take  whatever  action  it  shall 
deem  necessary  in  Its ,  deliberations  to 
restore  unto  the  people i  of  all  small  na- 


tions all  of  their  just  rights  and  priv- 
ileges : 

Concurrent    resolution    memorializing    the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  Inherent  right  of  the  people 
of  Poland,  as  well  as  the  people  of  other 
small  nations,  to  determine  the  form  and 
kind  of  their  own  government 
Whereas    the    circumstances    surrounding 
the  disposition  and  placement  of  the  terri- 
torial   boundary    lines    of    the   Republic   of 
Poland,  and  of  other  small  European  nations, 
as  well  as  the  manner  In  which  the  people  of 
these  small   nations  shall  be  permitted  to 
determine  the  kind  and  form  of  their  own 
government,  give  rise  to  serious  concern  as 
to  whether  the  Inherent  rights  of  these  peo- 
ples shall  be  s.ifeguarded;  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  throughout  the  entire 
world  are  fundamentally  entitled  to  self- 
determination  of  the  manner  In  which  they 
shall  be  governed:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  general  court  convened,  That 
we  look  with  concern  upon  conditions  In 
Europe  which  presently  are  determining  the 
location  of  the  territorial  boundary  lines  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  small  nations,  and.  therefore,  respect- 
fully urge  and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  official  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  the  matter  of  terrlorlal  bound- 
ary lines  is  of  universal  concern  and  a  proper 
subject  for  determination  as  a  result  Qf  con- 
ferences between  the  United  Nations  as  a 
whole  rather  than  as  the  result  of  the  de- 
cision of  a  single  member  thereof  and.  fur- 
ther, that  the  matter  of  the  form  and  kind  of 
government  to  he  enjoyed  by  any  group  of 
jieople  Is  a  matter  for  self-determination 
rather  than  by  arbitrary  decision  of  another 
government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  respectfully  urge  and 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
take  whatever  action  It  shall  deem  necessary 
In  Its  deliberations  to  restore  unto  the  people 
of  all  small  nations  all  of  their  Just  rights 
and  privileges:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  presiding 
officers  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  thereof  from  this  State, 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Airport 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

or  WEST  viacunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  included  in  H.  R.  2603  an  appropriation 
of  $2,750,000  for  the  completion  of  an 
airport  belonging  to  Kanawha  County, 
W.  Va..  located  near  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.  This  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  the  following  reasons: 

In  1942,  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  let  a 
contract  to  Carbon  Carbide  Chemical  Cor- 
poration for  the  erection  and  operation  of  a 
rubber  plant.  Carbon  Carbide  Chemical  Cor- 
poration desired  to  erect  the  plant  adjoining 
an  exlsUng  plant  of  theirs  in  Charleston. 
W.  Va.,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  by  so  doing 
they  could  eliminate  the  need  for  a  labora- 
tory and  could  use  their  own  lat>oratory  per- 
sonnel In  the  operation  of  the  Federal  plant. 
Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  then  Secretary  of  Commereo 
and  head  of  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation, 
quits  rightly  felt  the  proposal  of  this  com- 
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pany  was  correct  and  would  cnUU  a  large 
MiTlng  to  the  Oovernment.  The  site  on 
which  they  desired  to  erect  the  plant  was 
part  of  the  then  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  airport 
and  which  wa."?  then  in  operation.  Mr.  Jones 
told  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  representatives  in  Congress  that  If  they 
would  let  the  airport  be  used  for  thU  pur- 
pose, he  would  guarantee  the  Government 
would  build  tliem  another  airport.  At  the 
time,  he  made  this  statement  he.  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  was  in  charge  of  CAA  and 
contemplated  using  WPA  funds  coupled 
with  CAA  allocations.  After  the  airport 
had  been  rendered  useless  for  flying,  all  funds 
for  airfields  were  put  under  the  control  of 
the  Army.  The  Army  agreed  that  this  was 
s  strategic  location  but  not  suitable  for  a 
combat  field  and  under  theUr  ruling  the 
grading  would  take  longer  than  the  1  year 
in  which  they  must  complete  a  field.  There- 
fore  they  declined  to  go  ahead  with  It. 

Kknawha     County,     W.     Va..     thereupon 
bonded  themselves  for  »3.000.000;  purchased 
a  site  which  was  the  only  suitable  site  to  be 
obtained    after    losing    the    other    one    and 
eurted  the  construction  of  an  airport.    Under 
a  premise  from  the  Army  that  when  they 
had  It  in   condition  so  that   1  year's  work 
would  complete  It.  they  would  take  it  over 
if  conditions   In   Europe  had   not   changed. 
Thereupon,  the  county  secured  a  contract  at 
an  extremely  low  figure  for  the  grading,  to 
wit  47  cents  a  yard  as  again  II  a  yard  esti- 
mated   by    CAA.    and   started    to    work.     If 
the  funds   In   this  appropriation  are   made 
avaUable.  It  will  save  both  the  county  and 
the    Federal     Government    a     considerable 
amount    of    money    due    to    this    extremely 
favorable  contract.     It  will  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  the  promise  made  by 
Mr   Jones  when  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
which  was  the  consideration  for  surrender- 
ing of  the  Charleston  airport,   and  It  falls 
within   the   general   rule  of  merging   funds 
which  is  contemplated  In  the  new  appropria- 
tion for  the  construction  of  airports  after 
the  war  In  that  Charleston  will  have  been 
paying  more  than  one-half  contemplated  In 
the  other  bill.     In  other  words,  »3  for  every 
$2  75  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  It 
will  enable  the  entire  southern  half  of  the 
State  to  have  an  air  service  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived  by  reason  of  the  using  of 
the  only  available  airport  for  the  erection 
of  a  rubber  plant. 


Comments  on  Speech  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Farley 


"BoaaowKo  totalitakum  wsti"  cobs  to  oo. 

Off Ct .ASM  rABLKT 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley Is  certain  to  find  widespread  agreement 
to  his  proposal  for  "rapid  and  clean-cut  re- 
laxation of  Government  controls  after  the 
war."  In  a  speech  before  the  Milwaukee 
Junior  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  he  asserted 
that  while  we  have  all  given  up  great  meas- 
ures of  freedom  to  achieve  victory,  "we  should 
let  no  one  forget  for  a  minute  that  we  want 
those  freedoms  back,  and  that  we  intend  to 
have  them." 

Nor  was  he  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  long  and  prominently  connected  with 
politics,  but  as  one  now  identified  with  one 
of  the  largest  business  corporations  of  the 
Nation.  "In  borrowing  totalitarian  ways  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  was  our  aim 
to  rid  ourselves  cf  them  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,"  he  declared,  adding  that  It 
Is  his  conviction  that  "once  this  war  Is  over. 
Congress  will  take  the  lead  In  the  speediest 
restoration  of  all  the  democratic  processes  " 

Having  achieved  political  eminence 
through  his  ability  to  sense  popular  senti- 
ment, James  A.  Farley  obviously  retains  this 
faculty  notwithstanding  the  transition  from 
public  office  to  private  enterprise. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May. 3.  1945 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  an 
Important  speech  was  delivered  before 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
former  Postmaster  General  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Like  all  Mr.  Farley's 
speeches  and  comments  it  attracted  wide 
attention. 

I  append  herewith  an  editorial  from 
the  Jersey  Observer  of  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
of  April  21.  1945.  containing  interesting 
comments  upon  Mr.  Farley's  speech. 
The  editorial  follows: 


The  Pony  Claims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotrrH  dakota 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  E)akota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  favorably  acted  upon  H.  R.  378. 
a  bill  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  3,  19M.  known  to  the  Sioux 
Indians  as  the  pony  claims.  The  bill 
has  been  reported  to  the  House  with  cer- 
tain amendments  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  is  No.  85  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  considered  by 
the  committee,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  pre- 
sented orally  by  representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  his  formal  letter 
not  having  completed  clearance.  Conse- 
quently, the  formal  recommendations 
were  not  available  to  embody  in  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Secretary  s 
letter  recommending  enactment  of  the 
bill  was  received  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  and  that  It  may 
be  available  for  the  information  of  the 
Memt>ers.  I  place  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
time  by  permission  of  the  House. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  letter  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 
The  Seceetaby  of  the  Interiob, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  30.  1945. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee   on   Indian 

Affairs,  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  Reference  Is  made 
to  the  request  of  your  committee  for  a  report 
on  H.  R.  378.  "A  bill  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  May  3,  1928  (45  Stat.  484),  and  for 
other  purposes." 


I  recommend  enactment  of  the  bill  U 
■mended  as  berelnafter  suggested. 

The  act  of  May  3.  1928  <45  Slat.  481),  au- 
thorised the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  in- 
vestigate and  determine  the  claims  of  Indi- 
vidual Indians  enrolled  at  the  various  Sioux 
agencies  for  the  loss  of  personal  property  and 
failure  to  receive  allotments  of  land  to  which 
they  were  entitled;  to  adjust  any  such  claims 
found  to  be  meritorious  If  possible  under 
existing  law.  and  in  the  absence  of  authority 
therefor  to  report  such  claims  to  Congress 
with   appropriate   recommendations. 

All  of  the  claims  filed  under  the  act  of 
May  3,  1928.  resulting  from  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive allotments  have  been  adjudicated  and 
settled  heretofore  by  the  allowance  of  l.OiS 
such  claims  eggregating  the  sum  of  •160,- 
678.49,  and  the  authorizing  and  mtklng  cf  ap- 
propriations for  their  payment.  (S;e  S.  Bept. 
347,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  and  the  acU  of 
June    14.    1936.   49   SUt.  340.   and   June    22. 

1936,  49  Stat.  1757,  1764;  see  also  H.  Bept. 
933.  75th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  and  the  acU  of 
June  29,  1937.  50  Stat.  441,  and  August  25. 

1937.  50  Stat.  755.  763). 

The  Sioux  Ind.ans  began  asserting  claims 
lor  personal  property  losses  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  May  3,  1928.  the  Con- 
gress   appropriated    the    aggregate    sum    of 
$416,260  in  settlement  of  such  claims.     (See 
the  acU  of  Mar.  2.  1889.  25  SUt.  838.  £99; 
Jan.  19.  1891.  26  Stat.  720;   Mar.  3.  1891.  26 
Stat.  989.  1002;   Mar.  3.   1903.  32  Stat.  1031. 
1074;  June  21.  1906.  34  Stat.  325,  374).    The 
acts  of  March  2,  1889.  and  January  19.  1891, 
required  the  Indians  to  accept  the  payments 
made  thereunder  In  full  satisfaction  for  all 
personal   property   losses  suffered   by   them, 
and  In  pursuance  of  this  requirement  the 
Indians  expressly  released  aU  further  claims 
or  demands  against  the  United  States  for 
such  property  losses.    Despite  these  tpprcprl- 
allons  and  the  releases  mentioned,  the  In- 
dians conUnued  to  complain  that  they  had 
not    been    fully    compensated    for    property 
losses.     {See  S.  Rept.  No.  449,  62d  Cong..  2d 
sess  )     Their  complaints  led  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  May  3,  1928.  authorlz  ng  a  general 
Investigation  of  the  losses. 

Early  In  1932  the  claims  for  personal- 
property  losses  filed  under  the  act  of  May  3. 
1928  were  adjudicated.  Only  an  Inconsid- 
erabie  number  were  allowed,  the  balance  of 
the  claims  being  disallowed.  A  report  there- 
on was  made  to  the  Congress  on  December  13. 
1932  (S.  Doc.  No.  162.  72d  Cong..  2d  sess  ), 
with  the  recommendation  thst  $19357  be 
appropriated  to  pay  the  claims  allowed. 
This  appropriation  was  authorized  by  the  act 
of  February  16,  1933  (47  SUt.  818).  and  made 
by  the  act  of  March  4.  1933  (47  Stat.  1602. 

1609). 

The  attorneys  for  the  claimants  promptly 
filed  objections  to  the  disallowance  of   the 
claims  by  this  Department  and  continued  to 
object  to  the  alleged  injtistlce  cf  the  adjudi- 
cation untU  on  March  14,  1939,  in  a  letter 
to  Hon.  Francis  Case.  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  Department  agreed  to  a  reexamina- 
tion '  of    the    claims    for    personal-property 
losses     Over  a   period  of  almost  5  years  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  avail- 
able information  and  evidence  gleaned  from 
all  available  sources  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  reexamination  of  these  claims.    The 
reexamination  was  completed  and  submitted 
to   me    by    the    Assistant    Commissioner    of 
Indian  Affairs  on  September  1,  1944.  and  the 
conclusions  and  findings  were  approved  on 
November  4,  1944.     It  was  found  that  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $101,630  should  be  awarded 
the  claimants.    As  the  report  of  the  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  is 
enclosed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  con- 
tains a  detailed  history  of  the  claims.  Includ- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  reexamination  thereof 
and  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  allowance 
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or  disallowance  of  such  claims,  a  restatement 
of  the  findings  and  reconunendations  is  not 
needed  here. 

H.  R.  378.  which  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  9101. 630  for  the  payment  of  the 
awards  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  serve  adequately  the 
purpose  Intended  if  amended  as  hereinafter 
suggested.  In  lines  1  and  2  on  page  2  the 
words  "eliminate  or  modify  awards  where 
overlapptngs  or  duplications  exist"  should 
be  substituted  for  the  words  "eliminate 
•wards  or  such  other  modifications  as  he  may 
<leem  necessary."  Without  this  substitution 
the  proviso  beginning  at  line  11  on  page  1 
of  the  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
eliminate  or  modify  any  award.  It  ia  desired 
only  to  authorize  the  elimination  or  modifi- 
cation of  such  awards  as  may  be  found  upon 
further  examination  In  connection  with  the 
Identification  of  claimants,  or  the  determina- 
tion of  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  deceased 
claimants,  to  be  claims  which  previously  have 
been  satisfied  in  whole  or  in  part. 

There  should  be  added  to  section  3  of  the 
bill  the  following;  "For  this  purpose  an  ad- 
ditional $10,000  Lb  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." The  losses  for  which  awards  are 
to  bt  made  occurred  some  60  or  more  years 
ago.  The  claimants  were  adults  at  that  time 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  are 
now  deceased.  It  will  be  neceaaary.  therefore, 
that  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  such  deceased 
claimants  be  determined  in  order  that  pay- 
ment can  be  made  This  will  be  a  task  of 
such  magnitude  that  It  will  be  impossible  for 
the  regular  staff  of  employees  engaged  In 
probating  the  estates  of  deceased  Indians  to 
cope  with  the  sltuaUon  and  maintain  their 
existing  aaalgiunents.  If  the  awards  are 
promptly  to  reach  the  persons  entitled  to 
payment.  It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  salary  and  expenses  of  an  employee  or 
employees  whose  efforts  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  this  task.  It  is  estimated  that 
110.000  would  be  adequate  for  this  purpose. 

There  should  be  added  to  the  bill  another 
MCtlon  as  follows: 

"8«c.  3.  Bvery  claim  or  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  the  IndiTldual  awards  made  pur- 
suant to  said  act  of  May  3.  1928.  shall  be 
forever  barred  unless  such  claim  or  demand 
ahall  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
within  10  years  after  the  date  of  the  ap- 
proval of  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  cause  diligent  Investigation 
and  Inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
Identifying  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in 
the  distribution  of  any  such  award.  Including 
the  heirs  or  devisees  of  deceased  claimants. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of 
the  time  allowed  by  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  certify  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  the  amounts  of  the  individual 
■wards  made  pursuant  to  said  act  of  May  3, 
1938.  which  remain  unpaid  by  reason  of  no 
claim  or  demand  having  been  filed,  or  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  claimant  Intes- 
tate and  without  heirs,  or  by  reason  of  In- 
ability to  Identify  any  person  entitled  to  re- 
ceive distribution  of  the  award.  All  amounts 
so  certified  ahall  revert  to  the  United  States 
and.  be  covered  into  the  surplus  fund  of 
the  Treasury." 

The  inclusion  In  the  bill  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  U  deemed  necessary  In  order  to 
•coord  a  degree  of  finality  to  all  claims  aris- 
ing under  the  act  of  May  3.  1928.  The  records 
of  this  Department  show  that  at  the  present 
time  there  remain  unpaid  and  unclaimed  bal- 
•nees  of  prior  awards  made  under  the  act  of 
May  8.  1938,  In  instances  where  a  claimant 
or  his  heirs  cannot  l>e  determined  or  Identi- 
flsd.  The  evidence  strongly  Indicates  that 
SUCH  iMUances  never  will  be  claimed  or  paid. 
In  vlsw  of  the  number  of  claimants  to  whom 
•wards  have  been  made  and  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  such  claimants 
•re  now  deceased,  it  seems  inconceivable  tliat 


there  will  not  be  •  number  of  Instances  In 
which  the  claimant  dim  Intestate  without 
heirs  or  In  which  his  Heirs  cannot  now  be 
identified.  A  period  oll|  10  years  would  be 
sufficient  time  to  ascertain  if  all  persons  or 
their  heirs  having  an  interest  in  the  awards 
made  can  be  determinad  or  identified  and 
the  funds  disbursed  to  them.  The  suggested 
amendment  would  permit  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  all  awards  made  under  the  act  of 
May  3.  1928,  wHlch  hajve  been  or  may  be 
found  impossible  of  disbursement,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  £  tates  Treasury,  and 
would  bring  about  the  much-to-be-desired 
result  of  making  complexly  final  the  adjudi- 
cation and  payment  of  i  11  claims  filed  under 
the  act  of  May  3.  1928. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me 
that  there  is  no  objecticn  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  to  your  <x  mmlttee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Abx  Fortas. 
Acting  Secret  try  of  the  Interior. 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  cALir<iaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Afjii/  J.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  ofl  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  herewith  in  the  Record  the  news 
release  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  for  AprU  6,  1945.  in  which 
is  included  an  accouilt  of  a  forum  dis- 
cussion between  Judgd  Thurman  Arnold. 
Dr.  Theodore  J.  Krepsl  and  myself  before 
the  Co-op  Forum  of  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

ASNOU).    VOOKHIS,    AND   KIlZPS   TTSCK    CO-OPS    TO 

MOBILIZI  rOK  ATTACK  0|r   MONOPOLY CO-OPS 

ISSENTIAL    TO    BLOCK    MONOPOLIES    AND    CAB- 
TZLS.    ABNOLO    TELLS    Niw    FOBUM 

(By  John  Carson,  Washington  representative, 
the  Ck»perati\te  League) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Judge  Thurman  Ar- 
nold, Congressman  Jerryj  Voorhis,  and  Theo- 
dore J.  Kreps.  director  oli  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee,  Joined  this  week 
in  inaugurating  the  ci-op  Forum  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  challenging  co- 
operative organizations  tknd  their  member- 
owners  throughout  the  united  States  to  mo- 
bilize for  an  effective  attjick  on  monopoly. 

Kreps.  now  associated  I  with  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Departnient  of  Justice  and 
generally  recognized  in  Government  circles  as 
the  ablest  authority  on  mionopolies.  presented 
a  program  to  the  cooperatives  for  an  attack 
on  monopoly.  But  he  ciaied  Immediate  at- 
tention to  the  patent  monopolies  and  to  the 
Voorhis  antimonopoly  patent  bill. 'which  is 
now  before  the  House  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary. He  described  the 
like  attack  on  one  of  the 
monopoly  system'*  and 
measure. 

"We  have  an  undeserve 
country,  probably  becai 
laws,  that  we  are  op( 
nopoly,"  said  Kreps. 
favor  cartels  and  monoi: 
Great  Britain.    We  shoii 
rcfdizatton  that  we  cani 
cept  monopoly  and  cartel 
the  totalitarian  state  and 


11  as  a  "  statesman - 
I  gravest  evils  in  the 
rged  Interest  In  the 


road  that  Germany  trave  ed."' 


reputation  In  this 

of  our   antltr\ist 

to  cartels  and  mo- 

the  ccntrary,  we 

>ly  more  than  does 

Id   awaken   to   the 

it  contlaue  to  ac- 

withou:  accepting 

without  going  the 
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Arnold  said  that  constant  repetition  Is 
necessary  to  make  the  American  people  appre- 
ciate the  menace  to  freedom  that  exists  in 
monopoly.  He  referred  to  the  downward 
spirals  of  the  economy  we  have  experienced, 
of  the  limitations  on  production,  and  of 
consequent  unemployment.  He  also  urged 
support  for  Voorhis  bill. 

"America  cannot  live  without  cooperatives." 
he  said.  "The  cooperative  movement  is  the 
answer  to  an  age  which  demands  decentrali- 
zation." 

VooBHTS  explained  that  his  bill  was  not  a 
"drastic  bill,  at  all."  He  said  he  merely  pro- 
vided that  where  a  patent  was  used  to  vio- 
late the  law,  as  part  of  a  conspiracy  or  to  aid 
monopoly,  the  Government  should  cancel  the 
right  of  exclusive  ownership  of  the  patent 
and  it  would  become  available  to  anyone  who 
might  want  to  make  use  of  It. 

"I  am  not  even  providing  that  they  cannot 
continue  to  use  the  patent,"  said  Voobhis. 
"I  am  Just  depriving  them  of  their  monopoly 
ownership  of  the  patent.  But  they  are  fight- 
ing the  proposal,   nevertheless." 

Kreps  said  that  any  sound  attack  on  mo- 
nopoly must  provide  for  "a  stable  currency"; 
for  a  "free  flow  of  capital  Into  the  unde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world";  for  "reduction 
of  trade  barriers  of  all  kinds";  for  the  place- 
ment of  a  "floor  for  standards  of  living."  He 
told  of  how  monopoly  extorted  $243  a  pound 
for  a  metal  which  cost  only  $9  a  jxiund,  how 
the  rubber  cartel  exploited  labor  and  never 
"passed  on  a  dollar  to  the  native  workers"; 
how  the  tin  monopolists  of  Bolivia  were  not 
Interested  in  any  proposal  to  assist  labor  em- 
ployed in  the  mines. 

"We  must  develop  consumer  cooperatives, 
we  must  make  every  possible  use  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  we  must  develop  the  direct 
action  method  the  Government  has  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,"  said  Kreps. 
"There  is  no  possibility  of  compromise  on  this 
issue  of  monopoly  and  cartels.  Our  coopera- 
tive organizations  must  become  zealously  in- 
terested in  helping  our  people  to  understand 
that  where  monopoly  and  cartels  exist  there 
can   be   no  freedom." 

Arnold  described  how  "obsolete  Invest- 
ments" in  business  were  protected  through 
regulations  which  destroyed  consuming  power 
and  referred  particularly  to  the  rate  agree- 
ments of  railroad  companies,  and  now  to  the 
rate  agreements  of  aviation  companies.  He 
insisted  that  those  who  declare  for  "free  en- 
terprise" and  "the  competitive  system"  could 
not  consistently  declare  for  protection  of  the 
obsolete  Investments  in  railroad  properties. 

"We  are  moving  toward  a  free  market  and 
nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  It."  said  Arnold. 
"The  cooperatives  are  leading  the  way  to  the 
free  market.  The  technological  developments 
are  compelling  decentralization  and  the  co- 
operatives are  the  answer  to  an  age  which 
must  compel  decentralization." 

Voobhis  explained  how  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  recently  that  the 
Hartford  Empire  Co.  had  used  more  than  600 
patents  to  create  a  monopoly  over  glassware 
production  and  how  the  consumer  paid  the 
bill.  Despite  that  the  Court  agreed  the  com- 
pany had  violated  the  law  and  had  used  these 
"patent  grants  from  the  public"  to  injure 
the  public,  the  Court  declared  nothing  could 
be  done  to  prevent  the  company  from  contin- 
uing to  vise  the  patents. 

"Now  and  then  we  are  hearing  people  talk 
about  good  cartels."  said  Voobhis.  "There 
is  no  such  thing.  You  might  as  well  talk 
about  a  benevolent  despotism." 

Voobhis,  who  has  been  campaigning  for 
10  years  to  compel  changes  in  the  monetary 
system,  agreed  with  Dr.  Kreps  that  a  stable 
currency  must  be  had  to  prevent  exploita- 
tion of  the  people  by  the  money  monopolists. 
He  urged  support  for  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  although  he  opposed  the  proposal 
to  tie  currencies  of  all  kinds  to  gold  instead 
Of  to  goods. 
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FEPC  Bill  Stymied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

or   IITOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  want  to  include  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Star  on 
Sunday,  April  29,  1945.  The  editorial  is 
not  only  pertinent  with  reference  to  the 
situation  of  the  present  bill  for  a  perma- 
nent FEFC.  but  also  calls  attention  to 
the  antidemocratic,  potentially  Fascist 
methods  adopted  by  many  so-called  lib- 
erals in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  action  makes  it  so  difficult 
to  sell  progressive  and  liberal  proposals 
to  people  of  good  will  who  are  resentful 
of  the  tactics  used  by  too  many  people 
who  wear  the  badge  of  liberalism  on  their 
shirts  to  cover  up  the  antidemocratic 
authoritarian  philosophy  which  exists  in 
their  breasts. 

rXPC  BILL  STTMirO 

In  presenting  her  petition  to  discharge  the 
Rules  Committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  fair-employment-pfactice  bUl,  Repre- 
sentative NoBTON  is  influenced  by  a  perfectly 
legitimate  desire  to  bring  that  controversial 
measure  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  a 
congressional  committee  has  sought— often 
with  success— to  kill  a  distasteful  bill  by  the 
simple  process  of  burying  it.  And  the  so- 
called  liberals  are  Just  as  ready  to  offend  in 
this  respect  as  the  reactioraries.  On  several 
occasions,  for  example,  the  House  has  passed 
bills  which  were  not  to  the  liking  of  profes- 
sional labor  leaders  and  their  friends  in  Con- 
gress When  these  bills  reached  the  Senate, 
they  were  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  there  they  died  a  quiet 
death  in  a  convenient  pigeonhole.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  liberals,  who  were  afraid  to 
let  the  bills  come  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 
If  they  were  aware  of  any "-hing  sinister  and 
xindemocratic  In  that  technique,  they  were 
able  to  refrain  from  volcinf;  a  protect. 

But  now  the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot.    The 
liberals   are   among   the   champions  of  the 
FEPC    bill,    and    they    are    articulately    re- 
sentful of  the  tactics  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Rules  Commi  tee  to  prevent  the 
measure  from  reaching  tae   floor.    In  th  s 
they  are  inconsistent,  of  course.    But,  as  it 
happens  in  this  Instance,  they  are  also  right. 
The  function  of  Congress  is  to  face  thwe 
controversial  Issues  and  vcte  on  them.    The 
Members  ought  not  to  shirk  their  responsi- 
bility by  permitting  a   strategically  placed 
committee  to  sidetrack  a  Mil  in  which  there 
Is  an  extensive  and  legitimate  public  interest. 
The    FEPC    bill.    If    passed,   would    empower 
a  governmenUl  agency  to  forbid  dlscrunina- 
tion   in   emplovment.    Many   sincere   oppo- 
nents of  economic  dlscrlmnation  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  approach  to 
the  problem,   and  no  such   bill  shoxild   be 
passed  without  the  fullest  consideration  of 
all  Its  implications  and  potentialities.    But 
the    FEPC    bill    cannot    i-eceive    this    con- 
Bideration  by  the  Members  of  Congress  If  It  is 
to  lie  in  a  committee  pigeonhole.    It  ought 
to  be  brought  to  the  floo:-.  where  it  cMi  be 
opened  to  amendment,  dibated,  and  voted 
on. 


GoTemment  Corporationt 

CTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Creston  (Iowa)  News  Advertiser,  one  of 
the  best  small  dailies  in  the  State  of 
Iowa,  long  has  advocated  cutting  govern- 
mental expenditures  and  being  realist.c 
about  the  financial  situation  of  the  coim- 
try.  In  a  timely  editorial  it  applauds  the 
Comptroller  General's  recent  recom- 
mendation that  the  number  of  Federal 
corporations  be  drastically  reduced  and 
placed  under  the  financial  control  of 
Congress.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
the  editorial  "Clean  them  all  out,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Creston  News  Advertiser 
of  April  26,  1945: 

CLEAN  THIM  ALL  OUT 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Suites,  recently  "appeared  btfore 
the  senatorial  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  he  had  some  things  to  say 
about  our  Federal  corporations  that  will  give 
some  of  the  Washington  bureaucrats  the 
cold  shivers.  As  one  writer  expressed  It: 
What  he  said  was  in  effect  "give  'em  the  ax." 
He  recommended  that  a  brush  ax  or  a  meat 
cleaver  be  used  to  chop  off  the  101  Govern- 
ment corporations  which  now  exist. 

He  was  testifying  in  favor  of  the  passage 
of  a  bill  now  before  Congress  which  would 
bring  all  Government  corporations  under  the 
financial  control  of  Corgress.     He  expressed 
the  fear  that  "vinleES  the  present  trend  of 
creating  Federal  corporations  is  not  checked, 
we  will  soon  have  a  government  by  Govern- 
ment corporations."     It  amounts  to  asking 
that  all  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Nation 
shall  again  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
Congress.    He  would  end  this  right  to  "spend 
tT  you  sec  fit."    He  would  end  the  authority 
of  all  subdivisions  of  Government  to  issue 
and  sell  bonds,  and  he  would  make  all  of 
them  accountable  for  every  dime  they  spent. 
In  short,  Mr.  Warren  would  have  the  Na- 
tion return  to  a  government  by  democracy. 
Today  there  are  101  Government  corpora- 
tions, which  are  largely  Independent  of  the 
authority   of  Congress,   and   can   do   pretty 
much  as  they  please  without  having  to  render 
an  account  to  anyone.    Many  of  those  corpo- 
ration:!    are     overlapping;     most     of     them 
handle  large  sums  of  money,  and  the  Comp- 
troller believes  that  'Mntold  millions  of  dol- 
lars could  be  saved  by  cutting  ont  most  of 
these    organizations."     "Undoubtedly    there 
would  be,"  he  said,  "loud  yelps  and  snarls  as 
office-holders   were   forced   off   Uncle    Sams 
pay  rolls,  but  the  resulting  saving  would  be 
enormous." 

All  newspaper  readers  will  remember  that 
time  and  again  it  has  been  announced  Im- 
possible to  give  the  exact  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  because  so  many  of  these  corpo- 
raUons  could  create  debts  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  were  not  required  to  submit  an 
accounting.  The  amount  of  Federal  bonds 
sold  to  the  public  has  at  times  been  very  In- 
definite because  some  of  these  Federal  corpo- 
rations were  empowered  to  Issue  and  sell 
bonds  of  their  own.  and  no  one  who  could 
tell,  would  announce  the  amount  of  business 

***Under    Warren's    plan    of    "givlut    these 
corporations  the  ax"  and  returning  all  finan- 


cial authority  to  Congress— where  It  be- 
longs— there  would  never  be  any  uncertainty 
as  to  what  the  Nation  had  or  what  it  owed. 
It  would  put  a  padlock  on  the  Federal  money 
drawer,  and  beyond  all  doubt  he  is  right  in 
saymg  it  would  save  the  taxpayers  untold 
mUlions  of  dollars.  Further,  until  this  is 
done  and  the  people  again  have  control  of 
the  public  money  through  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  we  are  not  operating  under 
a  democratic  form  of  government. 


Praytr  for  the  San  Francisco  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  CONNSCnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
prayer  for  the  San  Pranclsco  Conference, 
written  by  Gregory  Lynch,  an  eighth- 
grade  pupil  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  School, 
Waterbury,  Conn.: 

FaATEK    FOR    THE    SaN    FllANClSCO    CONrXSENCE 
I 

O   Lord,    your    attention!     We    t)eg    If    Tou 

please. 
Never  have  times  been  as  trying  as  these. 
Our  world  is  a  turmoil  of  stress  and  of  strife. 
Never  sj  low  was  the  value   on  life. 
Countless. the  souls  that  have  gone  home  to 

Thee. 
That  You  will  reward  them  is  our  earnest 

plea. 
Comfort  their  loved  ones,  teach  them  to  know 
In  Your  blessed  home  there  is  freedom  from 

woe. 

n 
They're  meeting,  dear  Lord,  the  men  at  the 

helm. 
They're   planning  of   peace   to   prevail   o'er 

their  realm. 
O  God,  you  can  guide  them  as  no  mortal  can. 
Your    foresight    can    penetrate    far    beyond 

man. 
Make  them  heed  Your  direction.  Your  guid- 
ance so  sure 
And  plan  lor  a  peace  that  wUl  always  endure. 


Farm  Draft  Bill  Veto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  under  the 
above  caption  I  do  not  do  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  my  position,  for  I  have 
been  one  of  those  who  has  consistently 
called  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress 
the  importance  and  necessity  of  food  pro- 
duction, not  only  for  our  armed  forces 
but  for  the  civilian  population  of  our 
country  and  for  the  relief  of  the  starving 
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peoples  of  Europe  who  are  looking  to 
America,  and  I  have  consequently,  time 
and  again,  called  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  Selective  Service  was  putting 
pressure  on  all  of  the  draft  boards 
throughout  the  country  to  induct  neces- 
sary and  essential  farm  and  dairy  work- 
ers, notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Senate,  but 
in  contravention  of  and  in  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  terms  of  the  Tydings 
amendment  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
the  year  1942. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  contrary.  I  de- 
sire to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  minority  who  voted  to 
sustain  the  veto  of  the  President  on  the 
bill  under  discussion  here  today,  the  in- 
consistencies of  their  position,  many  of 
which  have  been  covered  in  the  remarks 
of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  overriding 
the  veto,  and  which  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  reiterate  here. 

One  of  the  most  unconvincing  argu- 
ments made  against  the  veto  was  that 
we  were  selecting  one  special  group  to 
favor,  and  it  was  made  to  appear  by  im- 
plication that  deferments  under  the  Ty- 
dings amendment  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  were  sought  to  be  extended  to 
only  a  select  group  of  registrants  en- 
gaged in  necessary  and  essential  occu- 
pations connected  with  agriculture, 
which  also  includes  dairying.  Everyone 
who  understands  the  law.  and  anyone 
who  has  observed  the  deferments  of 
registrants  under  Selective  Service,  cer- 
tainly know  better. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  special  com- 
mittees appointed  by  this  House  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  has  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  defer- 
ments under  Selective  Service,  and  for 
those  who  are  not  informed,  the  reports 
of  those  committees  are  available,  and 
I  call  particular  attention  to  the  reports 
of  the  committee  headed  by  former 
Representative  Costello  which  deals  prin- 
cipally with  employees  engaged  in  gov- 
ernmental and  Army  and  naval  work. 

In  addition,  the  releases,  although 
multifarious  and  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory, issued  by  Selective  Service 
should  also  be  available  to  those  not  in- 
formed. As  an  example,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  charged  that  the 
agricultural  workers  under  the  Tydings 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
Is  in  a  select  group.  I  include  hereunder 
an  article  from  the  Associated  Press  re- 
leased today  by  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sioner McNutt  to  the  effect  that  5.500 
more  key  workers  have  been  given  draft 
deferments  between  the  ages  of  18 
through  2d  years  of  age.  The  published 
release  is  as  follows,  and  is  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

nVK  THOfSANB  TTVE   HUNDRED   MORX   BLIT 
WOaKTKS  CUEN   DRAFT  DrrBXMZMTS 

War  Manpower  Commissioner  McNutt  an- 
nounced today  that  certifications  have  been 
issued  for  dralt  deferment  of  5.500  more  key 
workers  18  ihroiJgJi  29  years  of  age. 

This  brings  the  total  to  about  353.000.  or 
•pproxlmately  cO  percent  of  tbe  industrial 
workers  in  tbat  age  span. 

The  certiflcatiocs  were  distributed  as 
follows: 
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AgrlCTiltural  Departmei.t.  1.000  deferments 
to  take  care  of  small  en  ployers  engaged  in 
food  processing;  Petrolejr.i  Administration 
for  War,  2,000,  and  th4  Cfflce  ot  Defense 
Transportation.  2,500. 

The  authorizations  w<re  granted  by  the 
Oovemment's  Inter-Agen<  y  Committee,  which 
announced  it  had  rejected  ODT's  request 
for  a  blanket  deferment  c  f  all  transportation 
workers.  Deferment  for  a  high  percentage 
of  these  workers  had  b«en  approved  previ- 
ously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  lome  of  the  pleas 
made  to  gain  support  rot  to  override  this 
veto,  but  I  respect  th?  opinions  of  my 
colleagues  on  any  qi  estion.  and  only 
take  exception  to  some  of  the  statements 
that  I  think  are  irrelei^ant  to  the  issue, 
and  reflect  on  the  patr  otism  of  our  boys 
on  the  farms  who  are  working  day  and 
night  to  produce  the  ood  so  necessary 
to  the  successful  prose  ;ution  of  the  war 
and  to  feed  the  citizeis  and  our  allies. 
Mr.  Speaker,  coming  from  a  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  dii  trict,  I  know  that 
this  statement  is  unfair,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  our  young  men  from 
the  farms  have  long  sii  ice  enlisted  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  tlie  few  remaining 
would  rather  be  on  the  front  hnes  fisht- 
ing,  than  remain  on  tl  e  farms,  and  it  is 
only  through  remonstrance  and  neces- 
sity that  all  of  them  do  not  leave  the 
farms  unattended. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  take  exception  to 
the  pleas  of  some  of  t  lose  who  tried  to 
make  the  issue  Back  u  )  the  Commander 
in  Chief.  This  is  a  slcgan  of  those  who 
do  not  have  any  argument  to  substan- 
tiate their  appeals,  and  it  was  brought 
out  in  this  discussion  that  the  present 
Commander  in  Chief— the  President — 
while  a  Member  of  t  le  Senate  \)f  the 
United  States  had  beer  recorded  as  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  this  question. 

The  only  reason  tha ;  I  can  ascribe  to 
the  change  of  attitude  by  the  President 
is  that  he  is  trying  to  back  up  the  de- 
partments, and  I  am  disappointed  to 
note  that  the  President  has  likewise 
thrown  his  support  tc  another  agency, 
the  Oflace  of  Price  Administration,  not- 
withstanding the  flagrant  maladminis- 
tration and  befuddling,  high-handed, 
discriminatory  and  disi  ourteous  manner 
in  which  the  same  has  t)een  operated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pec  pie  of  the  United 
States  are  holding  th<  ir  elected  repre- 
sentatives responsible  lor  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  and  1 1  this  time  when 
there  is  a  critical  fooc  shortage  in  this 
country,  it  is  up  to  us  to  use  our  judg- 
ment to  do  what  is  ne(  essary  to  correct 
many  programs  which  ire  being  admin- 
istered in  a  most  unsat  sfactory  manner, 
and  resulting  in  unne<  essary  confusion 
and  suffering  on  the  pa  rt  of  our  citizens, 
and  I  for  one,  expect  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  about  su  :h  changes  as  are 
necessary  to  correct  th;  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
say  that  no  exception  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  taken  by  the  President  to  this 
majority  vote  on  this  v^  ^to,  for  he  was  in 
favor  of  the  bill  when  t  \e  stime  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  when  he  was  a 
Member. 


From  the  Shoulder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 

raOM  THE  SHOULDER 

<By  James  O.  Stahlman) 

If  somebody  wants  to  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  Truman  machinery,  which 
has  started  off  so  smoothly,  the  surest  way 
to  do  that  is  to  revive  agitation  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  setting  up  a  permanent 
PEPC. 

That  would  not  Just  slow  down  the  ma- 
chinery; It  would  wreck  it.  Cogs  and  gears 
would  fly.  pistons  would  bend,  cylinders 
would  crack;  the  whole  blooming  thing  would 
go  plumb  to  pot  so  fast  that  Harry  Truman 
wouldn't  know  what  had  happened  until  they 
started  picking  up  the  pieces. 

The  present  PEPC  has  already  caused 
enough  trouble.  A  permanent  one  would  be 
the  last  blow  to  national  unity.  I  can't  imag- 
ine anybody  but  a  troublemaker  who  would 
want  to  disrupt  the  national  spirit  now  so 
solidly  unified  behind  the  plain  man  from 
Missouri. 

The  President  knows  what  a  fight  would.be 
precipitated  in  the  Senate  alone.  He  knows 
the  southern  bloc  isn't  going  to  take  another 
FEPC  lying  down.  He  knows  the  bitter- 
ness that  would  be  engendered  in  another  de- 
bate on  the  subject.  He  knows,  as  does  any- 
body who  cares  to  think  about  it,  that  racial 
discrimination  can't  be  corrected  by  Federal 
statute.  Federal  snoopers.  Federal  police. 
Federal  anything.  Legislation  and  govern- 
mental browbeating  will  not  cure  that  vexing 
problem. 

There  Isn't  any  doubt  but  that  there  has 
been  racial  discrimination.  Some  of  It  has 
been  malicious,  some  of  it  very  deliberate,  all 
of  it  very  short-sighted.  But  no  FEPC 
will  rectify  a  situation  that  can  be  corrected 
only  through  enlightened  opinion.  An  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  the  other  fellow,  a 
willingness  to  work  together,  and  the  desire 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  peoples  of 
good  will,  regardless  of  creed  or  color,  to  live 
together  in  peace  and  concord.  They  are  at- 
titudes of  the  mind  and  heart  that  cannot 
be  forced  into  human  make-up  by  statute  or 
by  bayonet.  Compulsion  from  any  source 
propelled  Into  the  racial  question  means 
trouble  and  disaster. 

The  racial  problem,  so  far  as  the  South  Is 
concerned,  will  never  be  settled  by  somebody, 
especially  somebody  from  the  outside,  trying 
to  cram  something  down  our  gullets.  We 
Just  won't  take  it  that  way.  The  South  has 
its  opinions  on  the  question,  some  admittedly 
prejudiced,  some  highly  unsound,  some  defi- 
nitely un-American.  But  Federal  statute 
isn't  going  to  change  any  of  that. 

A  permanent  PEPC  would  irritate  and 
aggravate.  God  knows,  we  neither  need  nor 
want  any  more  irrigation  or  aggravation. 

The  racial  problem  will  be  solved  when  the 
leaders  on  both  sides  sit  down  and  canvass 
the  situation  from  top  to  bottom,  looking  at 
it  as  it  is,  not  as  zealots  on  either  side  think 
it  should  and  will  be.  A  spade  should  be  a 
spade,  and  no  tomfoolery  about  It. 

The  whole  thing  must  and  will  be  worked 
out  In  time.  If  those  on  both  sides  who  want 
the  problem  solved  are  wUling  to  bury  iiitol- 
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erance.  forget  recklessly  claimed  privilege  Im- 
possible of  attainment,  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  others,  and  work  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise  toward  the  elimination  of  those 
diasriminatory  irritants  that  hive  been  and 
\,ill  continue  to  be  detrimental  to  our  na- 
tional life  and  unity,  until  equitably  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  God's  laws,  not  man-made 

statute.  ^    .^    ,, 

So  far  the  FEPC  has  not  proved  itself 
an  agency  of  the  Almighty.  In  permanent 
form  It  cou'.d  easily  become  tne  agency  of 
the  devU.  And  there 'd  be  hell  to  pay!  No 
loolin'. 


Common  Justice  Long  Delayed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  3, 1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Union  Postal  Clerk: 

SALARY  ADJUSTMENT  JUSTIFIED 

More  than  100  Members  of  Congress  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  en  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads  on  March  27,  1945,  to  urge 
early,  favorable  action  by  that  committee  on 
legislation  to  give  postal  employees  a  well- 
earned  and  much-needed  inciease  in  their 
basic  pay  schedules.  These  r-jpresentatives 
of  the  people  of  every  section  cf  the  country 
were  voicing  the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
stituents as  deduced  from  personal  conver- 
sations and  correspondence.  , 

Most  of  those  who  appealed  expressed 
their  personal  views,  as  well  as  the  opinions 
of  the  public  generally  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  paid  high  tribute  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  dependability  of  Postal  Service, 
made  possible  only  by  the  loyal  service  of 
experienced  and  skilled  workors  who  have 
been  working  under  extremely  difficult  and 
trying  conditions.  Numerom  comparisons 
were  made  between  the  conditions  of  workers 
in  private  industry  who  hava  secured  In- 
creases In  basic  compensation  rates,  premium 
payments  for  overtime  services,  and  numer- 
ous other  concessions,  through  their  exercise 
of  organization  collective  bf  rgalning  and 
those  of  postal  employees  wliose  hope  for 
adjustment  of  economic  cond.tions  to  meet 
ever-changing  standards  resU  with  the  Con- 
gress, through  legislation. 

Postal  employees  are  grateful  for  the  many 
public  acknowledgments  of  th«  Ir  efficient  and 
loyal  service.  They  are  heartened  and  en- 
couraged by  recognition  of  tl  e  effectiveness 
of  their  efforts.  Their  pride  in  the  service 
they  render  and  in  the  important  part  they 
play  in  the  public  welfare,  especially  their 
essential  place  In  maintaining  the  morale  of 
millions  of  members  of  the  fighting  forces 
and  their  families,  is  greatly  increased. 

However,  postal  employees  do  not  enjoy 
exemption  from  the  vicissitudes  that  beset 
other  workers,  increased  costs  of  everything 
necessary  to  the  maintenanc!  of  health  and 
physical  efficiency,  increased  taxes,  additional 
taxes,  and  the  proper  participation  in  all 
fund  drives  for  public  purpostss,  including  the 
purchase  of  War  bonds.  Words  of  encomium 
do  not  make  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
equitable  adjustment  in  pay 

No  upward  adjustment  In  the  basic  pay 
rates  of  post-office  clerks  tave  been  made 
since  January  1.  1925.  In  the  meantime, 
during  the  depression  yea:8  of  the  early 
1930'8.   postal   employees   wore   not   exempt 
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from  the  effects  and  suffered  reductions  in 
pay  and  the  loss  of  other  benefits  that 
amounted  to  as  high  as  28  percent  for  post- 
office  clerks. 

Since  1935  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  and 
salaries  in  private  Industry  have  climbed 
steadily,  while  postal  wages  have  remained 
stationary.  Official  Government  agencies 
have  recognized  the  necessity  of  increasing 
wages  by  15  percent  over  the  rates  in  Janu- 
ary 1941;  rates  that  had  been  steadily  climb- 
ing since  1935.  The  Increase  provided  by  the 
bill  now  before  the  Hovise  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee (H.  R.  2071),  therefore,  falls  far  short  of 
the  general  increases  In  wages  and  salaries 
that  have  been  given  approval  by  official 
Government  sanction. 

The  Congress  authorized  a  temporary  War 
bonus  of  $300  per  year,  effective  May  1,  1943, 
and  expiring  June  30,  1945.  H.  R.  2071  pro- 
vides, therefore,  an  increase  of  only  $100  per 
year,  for  post-office  clerks,  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  an  exceedingly  modest  Increase 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment realized  the  largest  surplus  in  Its 
history  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  an  even 
larger  surplus  is  estimated  for  the  next  fiscal 

year. 

With  over  50,000  postal  employees  now  in 
the  armed  services,  the  regular  employees 
have  mplntalned  regular  and  dependable 
service  only  through  extra  efforts  and  long 
hours  of  work,  buoyed  up  by  the  pride  of 
service  and  patriotic  zeal  that  Is  inherent  in 
postal  employees.  Relief  from  the  hardships 
of  greaUy  reduced  purchasing  power  is  com- 
mon Justice  long  delayed.  It  is  also  a  neces- 
sity if  the  service  efficiency  Is  to  be  main- 
tained. Prompt  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  H.  R.  2071  Is  a  measure  of  Justice 
that  should  not  be  denied. 

Gov.  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  re- 
cently signed  a  memorial  of  the  New  Jersey 
Senate  urging  Congress  to  take  early  favor- 
able action  on  this  legislation.  The  resolu- 
tion was  introduced  by  Senator  Herbert  J. 
Pascoe,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Governor  Edge, 
then  a  United  States  Senator.  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  a  companion  bill  to  the  Kelly  bill 
of  the  Hovise  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee  that  steered  through  the 
Congress  the  classification  law  of  1938. 

Similar  resolutions  have  been  adi^ted  by 
State  legislative  bodies  in  Arkansas,  CaU- 
fornia.  Colorado,  and  Michigan. 


Belt-Tightening  Is  Not  the  Aiwwer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3. 1945 
Mr.  GILLIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  that  I  read  the 
report  of  Samuel  I.  Rosenman,  special 
adviser  and  legal  counsel  to  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  as  it  was  submitted 
to  President  Truman  on  Monday.  April 
30.  The  report  dealt  with  the  civilian 
food  supply  situation.  It  stated  simply 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  have  to  pull  their  belts  tighter  so 
that  the  hungry  and  war-ridden  people 
of  liberated  areas  in  northwestern 
Europe  could  eat. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rosenman's  report  is  true. 
But.  I  believe,  the  American  people  will 
object  to  his  statements.  They  do  not 
believe  that  belt-tightening  is  the  right 
answer  to  the  problem.    They  are  sym- 


pathetic toward  the  people  of  the  world 
who  face  starvation.  They  want  to  help 
feed  them.  But  they  disagree  with  the 
reasoning  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
must  be  denied  food  so  that  the  world 
can  be  fed.  This  feeling  is  particularly 
true  among  the  farmers  in  Indiana  and 
the  Midwest.  They  sternly  disagree  with 
the  philosophy  of  scarcity.  If  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  would  stop  talking 
about  making  the  American  people  do 
with  less,  and  provide  the  farmers  and 
processors  with  a  freor  hand  in  food  pro- 
duction, there  would  be  no  need  of  con- 
tinually harping  on  the  theory  that 
America  must  go  hungry  so  that  the 
world  can  be  fed. 

The  fanners  in  the  Indiana  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
along  with  other  midwesterners,  would 
welcome    a    change    in    administrative 
policy  in  this  respect.    If  the  statement 
was  made,  that  we  need  more  food  and 
must  have  it,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that 
the  farmer,   dairyman,  stockman,  and 
processor  gets  the  stuff  to  work  with 
without  tying  his  hands  in  endless  red 
tape  and  restrictions,  the  food  would  be 
raised.    From  the  standpoint  of  the  pro- 
ducer as  well  as  the  consumer,  the  food 
and  meat  situation  is  in  a  mess.    But 
if  the  philosophy  of  plenty  was  substi- 
tuted for  crop  curtailment  there  would 
be    no    need    of    shortages.    Give    the 
farmer  a  chance.    Get  him  more  tractors 
and    plows.    Recalling    a    speech    that 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war:  "Give  us  the  tools 
and  we  wiU  finish  the  job. '  we  can  aptly 
apply  it  to  our  farmers  here  at  home. 
See   that    the   WPB   permits   sufficient 
steel  to  be  diverted  into  farm  equipment 
manufacturing.    But.  of  coiu-se,  not  to 
the  degree  that  it  might  impair  the  war 
effort.    Although  now  in  view  of  current 
information    from    the    European    war 
fronts,  some  broader  diversion  could  be 
effected  without   interfering  with  pro- 
duction of  supplies  for  the  Pacific  battles. 
The  farmer  has  gone  along  through- 
out the  war  years  with  no  new  equipment 
to  speak  of.    He  has  been  short  of  help. 
H's  8 -hour  day  has  been  8  hours  in  the 
morning  and  8  hours  in  the  afternoon 
and   evening.     But   he   has   not   com- 
plained; he  patriotically  figured  he  was 
doing  his  bit  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
Americans.    He  has  sown  his  grain  with 
tractors  and  equipment  bound  together 
with  bailing  wire.    His  crop-harvesting 
machinery  has  been  in  the  same  broken- 
down   and   worn-out   condition.     Corn 
has  rotted  in  the  fields  because  last  year 
and  this  spring  there  were  not  enough 
com  pickers  or  farm  labor  to  do  the  job. 
The  fact  that  millions  of  dollars  in 
surplus  trucks  and  mechanical   equip- 
ment are  now  being   offered   for   sale 
through   the   RFC    indicates   that   the 
production  of  some  types  of  heavy  m.a- 
chinery  can  be  halted  and  the  material 
used  for  it  channeled  into  production  to 
alleviate  the  farmers'  shortages.    It  is 
not  too  late  to  get  some  of  this  machinery 
ready  for  this  year's  crops.    But  it  will 
require  action  now.    Poultry  raisers  and 
livestock  producers  also  need  encourage- 
ment and  the  assurance  that  the  feed 
supply  for  their  chicks  and  animals  wiU 
be  available. 
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Lfist  year  Conffress  voted  a  large  ap- 
propriation to  assur;  an  adequate  seed 
supply  for  this  year's  crops.  But  the 
farmer  Is  not  going  to  plant  seed  for 
harvest  unless  he  feels  sure  that  he  can 
do  the  job.    We  all  know  this. 

President  Tniman  on  May  2  termi- 
nated the  duties  and  Oface  of  Civilian 
Defense.  Why  not  terminate  or  change 
some  of  the  duties  of  those  agencies  af- 
fecting our  food  shortages,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  the  same  action?  Let's  cut  out 
or  revise  the  regulations  of  the  AAA, 
the  OPA.  and  the  WPA  that  furnish  the 
red  tape  and  overlapping  restrictions  on 
production  and  distribution  which  only 
perplex  and  interfere  with  the  raising  of 
an  adequate  food  supply. 

The  Republican  conference  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  a  special 
session  on  food  called  by  House  Minority 
Leader  Josxpr  W.  Martim.  Jr..  of  Massa- 
chusetts, has  drafted  and  adopted  a  res- 
olution seeking  to  correct  the  evils  of 
the  prevailing  administration -controlled 
situation.  The  resolution  U  based  upon 
a  report  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Pood  Study  Committee,  which  for  2  years 
conducted  an  independent  analysis  of 
the  food  situation. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Kesolved  by  the  Rejntblican  conference  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Th«t  the  Pres- 
ident be  urgently  requested  to  take  Imme- 
diate and  positive  steps  to  reUeve  the  present 
deplorable  food  situation,  particularly  with 
a  Tlew  to  preventing  further  and  more  seri- 
ous consequences  which  are  fast  developing: 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  In  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  President  In  flndlng  the 
right  solution  to  this  problem,  we  suggest 
to  him: 

First.  That  as  authority  and  responsibility 
in  the  various  aspects  of  food  production, 
processing,  allocation  and  distribution,  price 
and  rationing,  are  now  divided  among  at 
least  six  agencies  of  Qovemment — thereby 
generating  conflicts  of  authority,  confusion 
In  administration,  and  uncertainty  of  re- 
sults— the  President  immediately  vest  in  one 
single  agency  full  authority  and  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  production,  distribution,  and 
export.  Including  price  and  rationing,  of  all 
food  available  to  the  United  States. 

Second  We  suggest  further  that  the  Pres- 
ident classify  food  production  as  an  essential 
war  Industry  and  immediately  instruct  those 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  manpower, 
transportation,  storage,  farm  machinery,  and 
fertiliser  to  so  direct  the  activities  of  their 
respective  agencies  as  to  give  special  assist- 
ance to  the  production,  processing,  storage, 
and  distribution  of  foods." 

A  bill  has  already  been  introduced  In 
this  sjssion,  similar  to  that  introduced 
2  years  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Pood  Study  Com- 
mittee, which  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  giving  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  create  such  a  unified 
food  administration. 

Ptjrthermore,  the  House  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Pood  Shortages  has 
issued  Its  report  and  recommendations 
which  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Committee  recommends  that  im- 
mediate st«ps  be  taken  to  give  first  priority 
to  food  production  and  that  aU  possible 
maaaaras  be  taken  without  delay  to  increase 
Ibm  production  and  supplies  of  those  food 
Items  now  is  short  supply,  and  that  policies 
be  Initiated  to  provide  adequate  manpower 
and  machinery  for  the  farm. 
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The  farmer  will  r4ise  the  food  and  the 
processor  will  get  it]  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  if  they  get  ttie  green  light.  The 
United  States  has  shown  what  it  can  do 
in  supplying  the  mejchanical  weapons  of 
war  for  the  world — even  under  the 
myriad  and  conf  usir  g  governmental  reg- 
ulations. The  farwers.  poultry  raisers, 
dairymen,  and  lives  ock  men  will  do  an 
equally  good  job  on  the  food  supply,  if 
they  get  the  things  they  need  to  work 
with — seed,  fertiliziir.  equipment,  and 
manpower. 
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HON.  HOME!  A.  RAMEY 

or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  if  ay  3.  1945 

Mr.  RAMET.  M*".  Sp>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  t>f  May  3. 1945: 

THX  TUATT-MixiNG  POWZa 

When  President  Trui  lan  visited  the  House 
of  Represenutlves  on  Id  onday  be  found  It  de- 


bating the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment offered  by  its  Judiciary  Committee  to 
vest  the  power  of  approving  or  rejecting 
treaties  In  a  simple  majority  of  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Instead  of  In  a  two-third? 
majority  of  the  Senate  alone.  This  proposal 
is  so  Important  that  It  is  disturbing  to  learn 
that  soon  after  the  debate  began,  there  were 
only  about  seventy  Members  on  the  floor  and 
not  more  than  twenty  when  it  ended. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  apparent  Indif- 
ference Is  the  feeling  that  regardless  of  what 
the  House  does  in  the  matter  the  Senate  will 
never  consent  to  share  its  treaty  powers.  It 
Is  true  that  under  our  method  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  it  will  be  practically  Im- 
possible to  make  the  proposed  change  unless 
the  Senate  Itself  Is  willing  to  have  it  made. 
But  passage  of  such  a  proposal  by  the  House 
would  serve  definite  notice  that  the  House 
wishes  to  share  In  this  power;  and  certainly, 
many  Senators,  regardless  of  their  personal 
wishes  or  opinions,  would  not  like  to  stand 
In  the  way  of  submitting  the  proposal  to  the 
people,  which  Is  aU  that  an  afnrmatlve  vote 
on  their  part  need  mean. 

The  historical  reasons  for  adopting  the 
present  constitutional  system  of  treaty  ap- 
proval have  long  ceased  to  exist.  The  pres- 
ent provision  for  treaty  approval  is  both  un- 
democratic and  Illogical.  It  Is  undemocratic 
because  It  permits  a  minority  to  block  a  ma- 
jority in  the  making  of  peace.  It  is  Illogical 
because  it  permits  a  simple  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  make  war.  while  It  re- 
quires two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  toako 
J)eace.  So  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned.  It 
Is  harder  to  make  peace  than  to  make  war. 

The  arrangement  is  Illogical  also,  moreover. 
In  excluding  the  House  from  participation  la 
treaty  making.  The  House  declares  war 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  eventual- 
ly a  certain  sort  of  peace;  yet  when  the  war 
has  been  won,  the  House  has  no  say  regarding 
the  kind  of  peace  made  as  a  result  of  It.  Th© 
situation  U  even  more  Illogical  than  this.  A 
treaty  supersedes  any  existing  domestic  law 
that  happens  to  be  contrary  to  It.  But  this 
means  that  the  Senate  can  by  its  own  action 
repeal  a  domestic  law  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  House. 

Finally,  as  Representative  Sumnxks,  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  points  out: 
'"This  House,  which  has  the  Initial  power  of 
appropriating  money,  Is  continually  being 
called  upon  to  exercise  that  function  to  Im- 
plement treaties  on  which  it  has  had  no  de- 
cision. It  seems  sound  to  me  that  we  here, 
who  have  to  appropriate  the  money,  should 
have  a  voice  in  passing.  In  the  first  place,  ou 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  agree- 
ment for  which  the  money  Is  asked."  This 
means  that  It  Is  not  only  unfair  to  exclude 
the  House  from  participation  in  treaty  ap- 
proval but  also  unwise;  for  the  House  Is 
likely  to  be  much  more  willing  to  carry  out 
a  treaty  which  Is  has  helped  to  approve  than 
one  in  which  It  has  had  no  voice. 


The  RecogrnitioD  of  Palestine  as  a  Free 
and  Democratic  Jewish  Commonwealth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  KIW  JEIEET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
mass  meeting  held  In  Union  City,  N.  J., 
on  Monday,  April  23  last. 
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The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  urge 
that  the  doors  of  Palestine  l>e  opened  to 
Jewish  refugees  in  Europe  and  that  Pa- 
lestine be  recognized  as  a  free  and  dem- 
ocratic Jewish  commonweal:h. 

Many  eminent  speakers  including 
clergymen  of  several  denominations  ad- 
dressed the  large  and  enthu:iiastic  meet- 
ing. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  assemble  In  San  Francisco,  Calif.. 
April  25.  1045,  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
lasting  peace  and  the  reconstruction  of  civili- 
zation In  war-ravaged  and  devastated  lands. 

We.  the  people  of  the  severul  municipali- 
ties of  North  Hudson  and  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
assembled  at  a  mass  meetlag  of  nearly 
2  500  persons  In  the  presence  of  notable 
guests  and  speakers  do  hereby  resolve  and 
pray: 

1.  That  the  Conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions be  blessed  with  tranquillity  and  order 
amidst  good  tidings; 

2.  That  the  spirit  of  truth  and  Justice  pre- 
Tall  amongst  all  their  deliberations; 

3.  That  amongst  the  patterns  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace,  they  embody  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  new  charter  of  human  freedom, 
an  International  bill  of  rights  as  contained 
In  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  un- 
written customs  and  traditions  of  the  best 
In  every  cultured,  democratic  society; 

4.  That  full  civil  and  poll-Jcal  rights  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  be  restored  to  every 
individual  and  people  and  th;»t  all  discrimi- 
natory laws  and  practices  be  abrogated; 

5.  That  all  property  confiscated  by  the 
Germans  from  the  Jews  and  other  peoples 
te  returned  to  the  original  owners; 

6.  That  all  people  be  helped  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  be  resettled  and  rehabUitated  In 
their  homes  and  lands; 

7.  That  the  doors  of  Palestine  be  opened 
at  once  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish homeless,  stateless  and  wanderers  and 
that  they  aided  to  get  there  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and 

8.  That  the  mandate  for  Palestine  agreed 
to  by  the  52  nations  of  the  world  after 
the  last  war  be  reincorporated  Into  a  new 
mandates  commission  of  any  new  interna- 
tional conference  or  league  expressly  and  un- 
equivocally, declaring  and  guaranteeing  the 
Immediate  reconstltution  of  Palestine  as  a 
free  and  democratic  Jewish  commonwealth 
and  facilitating  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  Jewisli  majority  Justly  and  legaUy  with 
full  respect  to  other  minority  rights  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Balfour  declaration. 

9.  That  full  and  complete  retribution  be 
according  to  war  criminals  and  full  and  com- 
plete Justice  be  done  to  all  the  victims  of 
uazi-lsm  and  fascism. 


A  Gentleman  and  Aristocrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  ROGERS 

OF  NEW   YORK 

.     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3. 1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  L.  B.  Skefflngton  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  N. 
y.,  imder  date  of  April  14,  1945: 


A   CENTLEI1AN   AND   AaiSTOCSAT 

(By  L.  B.  SkeSington) 
My  closest  contact  with  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  some  years  ego  when  he  seized  my 
arm  In  a  vise-like  grip  while  he  got  his  stance 
to  make  a  speech.  It  was  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  the  place  was  Cayuga 
Lake  State  Park.  He  was  making  what  he 
called  his  "annual  Inspection"'  In  a  trip  across 
the  State,  accompanied  by  high  SUte  officials. 
The  Governor  traveled  part  of  the  way  and 
made  his  headquarters  on  a  canal  yacht. 
Most  of  the  other  members  of  his  party 
traveled  by  motorcar. 

I  was  one  of  a  number  of  newspaper  re- 
porters covering  the  tour.  At  the  park  pa- 
vilion the  Governor  was  greeted  with  cheers. 
He  walked  forward  slowly  with  the  aid  of  a 
cane  and  leaning  on  a  State  trooper.  The 
Governor  backed  against  the  edge  of  a  plat- 
form, held  my  arm  with  his  right  hand  for 
support  while  he  waved  with  his  left  hand. 
Someone  slid  a  chair  forward.  He  turned 
It  around  In  front  of  him  and  not  until  he 
was  in  a  position  to  lean  on  its  back  did  he 
release  his  powerful  grip  on  me. 

The  one  thing  that  Impressed  me  most 
was  the  tremendous  strength  of  his  grip. 
Later  I  watched  him,  cane  in  left  hand,  right 
hand  on  rail,  literally  drag  himself  up  a 
low  ramp  into  the  hotel  of  Seneca  Falls.  Most 
of  the  crowd  watched  his  face  and  smile. 
I  was  fascinated  as  he  dragged  first  one  foot, 
then  the  other,  and  then  advanced  his  hand 
along  the  rail.  Years  later  I  was  to  remember 
this  when  Mrs.  Roosevelt  told  a  small  group 
at  Cornell  University  that  sheer  willpower 
had  carried  the  President  through.  She  re- 
called that  when  he  was  stricken  with  in- 
fantile paralysis  he  would  Ue  on  a  couch  and 
massage  his  legs  hour  after  hour.  One  day 
he  shouted  and  she  hurried  In,  thinking  per- 
haps he  had  fallen  off  the  couch. 

•I  got  a  wiggle  out  of  one  toe,"  he  greeted 

her. 

That  night  at  Seneca  Falls  the  toastmaster 
asked  the  Governor  to  Introduce  his  fellow 
officials.  He  did.  Then  he  paused.  "Now 
my  friends,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  Introduce 
you  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  man  who 
takes  such  good  care  of  your  Governor.  Ser- 
geant, stand  up."  A  blushing,  blond  State 
policeman  stood  up.  Later  I  asked  ttte  troop- 
er if  that  was  an  act  to  win  the  p4audits 
of  the  crowd.  "No.  I  don't  think  so.  he 
replied.  "He  always  la  very  ktjid  and 
thoughtful  toward  the  people  who  f^t^  close 
to  him.  Perhaps  It  Is  partly  becai^  he  Is 
dependent  upon  them,  but  I  think  It  Is  be- 
cause he  instinctively  Is  a  gentleman  and  an 
aristocrat  with  a  sense  of  noblesse  oblige  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

On  one  of  his  tours  the  Governor  was  to 
stay  overnight  at  a  home  in  the  Fl°|"^Lakes 
region.  Arriving  and  being  greeted,  be  In- 
quired about  arrangements  for  housing  his 
two  troopers.  Being  told  no  arrangements 
had  been  made,  he  sat  In  his  car  until  their 
comfort  was  provided  for.  Another  time 
party  bigwigs  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Geneva. 
The  Governor  Inquired  about  his  trooper 
aides  and  found  they  were  left  standing  In 
front  of  the  hotel.  He  went  out  Into  the 
lobby,  called  for  them  and  escorted  them 
Into  the  dining  room. 

As  Governor,  F.  D.  R.  was  cloee  to  the  farm- 
ers      Under    the    State    government    set-up 
then     the    department    of    agriculture    and 
markets,    the   council     picked     the     State 
council    of    agriculture    and    markets^  TTie 
councU  picked  the  commissioner  and  the  de- 
partment was  outside  of  the  Governor's  realm. 
The  council  was  Republican  and  there  were 
those  who  said  It  had   degenerated   Into   a 
strictly  partisan  affair.    Roosevelt  created  the 
Governor's  agricultural  advisory  commission. 
To  membership  he  Invited  heads  of  State 
farm  organizations  and  others  who  apparently 
held  more  of  the  confidence  of  agriculture 
than  the  counciL 


Ftor  a  number  of  years  the  governor's  com- 
mission was  an  Important  body  until  finally 
the  council  was  abolished  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  was  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  governor. 

His  associates  of  those  days  recall  that 
Roosevelt  was  a  "driver."  He  asked  a  Cornell 
official  to  undertake  a  certain  Job  and  the 
latter  pleaded  ill  health.  The  Governor  came 
back:  "What's  the  matter  with  you;  look 
at  me!" 

About  30  years  ago  Farmer  Roosevelt  Joined 
Chapel  Corner's  Grange  in  Dutchess  County. 
Nearly  25  years  later  he  reminded  Louis  J. 
Taber.  then  master  of  the  National  Grange. 
that  he  was  about  due  for  a  Grange  silver 
star,  the  25-year  emblem.  There  were  visions 
of  an  elaborate  ceremony  of  presentation  at 
the  White  House,  but  F.  D.  R.  chose  to  re- 
ceive it  at  his  home  Grange  hall,  among 
his  neighbors  and  fellow  members. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  President 
found  it  hard  to  say  "no"  to  his  friends. 
Previous  to  the  last  ele<:tlon  he  may  have 
sensed  that  the  sands  of  time  might  be  run- 
ning out  for  him.  He  must  have  faced  the 
possibility  that  the  next  Vice  President  might 
have  to  take  over.  At  best  Henry  Wallace 
was  a  controversial  figure.  The  President 
apparently  made  a  deal  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, but  he  went  all  out  for  Wallace  for 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Likewise  under  pres- 
sure of  wartime  needs,  he  stripped  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  all  power,  but  he 
did  not  have  the  heart  to  throw  Claude 
Wickard  out  of  the  Cabinet. 


Our  Good  Neighbor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  with  my  remarks  the 
following  poem  written  by  George  Frank- 
lin Rinehart.  of  Glendora,  Calif.,  regard- 
ing our  late  President: 

Otm   GOOD   NCICHBOR 

(By  George  P.  Rinehart) 
The  Captain  of  our  Ship  of  State.  In  dying. 
Left  all  the  nations  of  the  world  In  grief. 
And  when  he  passed,  the  caustic  tongues  of 

critics 
And  lying  foes  were  stilled  with  guilty  shame. 
His   extraordinary    career,   his   rare    accom- 
plishments. 
His  courage   In  the  face  of  adversity,  hl« 

vision, 
His  indomitable  spirit,  his  mental  and  moral 

strengtli. 
His   towering   eminence,   his  tinllmlted   re- 
source— 
All  had  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind. 
Compared  with  his  superior  merit,  eulogy  la 

empty. 
Encomiums  are  futile  and  praise  superfluous. 
He  was  the  one  man  who  defied  tradition 

and  won. 
He  was  one  man  who  shattered  precedent 

l)ecause 
He  had  secured  the  confidence  and  love  of 

those 
That  he  had  made  sectire  in  every  human 
right.  ^     , 

His  premattue  removal  at  this  mometous 

time  . 

Was  somber  tragedy,   a  said  catastrophe- 
One  of  the  overwhelming  calamities  of  war. 


^^ 
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No  m«n  In  &I1  the  world  ever  held  more  secure 

Tbe  •ubUme  aScciion.  the  loyalty  and  de- 
Tot;on 

or  tboM  he  served  with  such  distinction. 
Eom 

To  •  life  of  lurury  and  ewe.  he  much  pre- 
ferred 

To  spend  bit  life  In  Mrrlce  of  tbe  common 
man. 

Re  chose  the  mctlvltleo  of  the  strenuous  life, 

Knduriag  the  cilumuies.  indifxerence  to 
slander. 

Fighting  gloriously  for  the  rights  of  all  man- 
kind. 

The  high  distinction  of  world  leadership  was 
his. 

But  with  It  all  he  never  lost  tbe  common 
touch. 

Amid  the  overwhelming  burdens  cf  his  career 

Ee  dlspenaed  most  lavishly  to  Irlend  and  (oe 

Hto  friendly  handclasp,  cheertul  smile  and 
charm. 

Be  vtsloned  new  horizons  and  gave  the  home- 
land 

The  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  democratic  life. 

The  vastneas  of  hts  Influence  reached  all 
lands. 

Wherein  bis  memory  is  cherished  and  revered. 

His  contribution  to  world  security  and  peace 
Wis  the  grand  climax   to  bis  unparalleled 

career — 
The  high  distinction  won  by  his  supreme 

leadership 
In  the  affairs  of  a  turbulent  and  distracted 

world . 
Wearied  t)y  his  labors,  he  lay  down  to  endless 

s'eep — 
The  rest  his  splendid  life  and  labor  so  de- 
served. 
Our  much  beloved  good  neighbor  left  \u  as  a 

legacy 
A  record  that  mankind  Is  proud  to  laud  and 

emulate. 


Two-tiiird<  Rile 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  RXPREBKNTATIVES 

Thursdaj/,  May  3,  1945 

Ifr.  RAMET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rscoito.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  May  3, 
1M5: 

TWO-THT8D8  RUUI 

Hitler  rendered  one  final  disservice  to  the 
American  people  when  his  death  was  an- 
nounced on  tbe  first  day  of  a  great  debate 
In  the  House  of  Reprfsentatives.  It  is  a  pity 
that  excitement  over  this  event  and  the 
wmdup  cf  the  war  in  Europe  overshadowed 
what  Members  of  the  House  had  to  say.  for 
they  are  grappling  with  a  problem  that  has 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  feasibility  of  main- 
taining the  peace  that  our  armies  are  win- 
ning. Indeed,  they  are  Inaugurating  the 
first  easential  change  In  our  governmental 
machinery  to  make  It  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  its  p>ostwar  obligations. 

The  total  effect  of  the  debate,  both  Tues- 
day and  yesterday,  was  to  build  up  a  power- 
rtil  ease  against  retention  of  tbe  two-thirds 
nile  m  trcaty-malclng.  The  most  effective 
■ummary,  we  think,  was  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Ousuii  In  these  words: 

'The  two-thlrtta  rule  was  an  historical  ac- 
cident written  Into  the  Constitution  as  a 
matter  at  political  expediency. 

"The  two-thirds  rule  Is  unworkable,  un- 
democratic, and  denies  the  majority  of  the 


American  people  any  r^l  voice  In  foreign 
aUairs. 

"The  two-thirds  rule  ihackles  this  Nation 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  IS  a  menace  to  world 
peace." 

More  sweeping  and  poirerful,  however,  was 
tbe  plea  at  Representative  Sumnebs.  chair- 
man of  tbe  Judiciary  Committee,  who  was 
speaking  in  behalf  of  bis  own  resolution. 
His  first  inclination,  he  said,  was  to  oppose 
amendment  of  the  csniititutional  provision 
on  treaty  making.  Study  of  tbe  situation 
brought  him  to  a  differeat  view  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1|  The  House  cf  Representatives 
ought  to  be  participaucg  in  tbe  great  decl- 
cions  on  international  policy  that  will  so 
vitally  affect  tbe  futuie  of  tbe  American 
people.  (2)  The  two-thirds  rule  Is  now  out 
of  harmony  with  the  tyj*  of  government  we 
are  trying  to  operate. 

"We  have  reached  tqe  point."  Mr.  Sum- 
Nxas  said,  "where  the  necessity  of  tbe  world 
has  fixed  It  *  *  *  that  some  sort  of 
authoritative  govemmer  t  is  going  to  project 
Itsolf  •  •  •  Into  t  lat  realm  that  lies 
between  the  government  s  of  tbe  world."  We 
have  no  choice  In  the  matter.  A  terrible 
new  responsibility  has  ;ome  to  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  times  In  which  we 
live.  We  must  meet  that  responsibility 
through  tbe  treaty-maJiing  power,  and  the 
decisions  thus  to  be  made  are  "not  a  thing 
to  be  left  to  one-third  of  tbe  Senate  plus 
one." 

We  do  not  see  how  ths  House,  or  the  Sen- 
ate, for  that  matter,  caii  escape  tbe  logic  of 
this  conclusion.  Opponents  have  stressed 
the  great  importance  <f  treaty  making — a 
field  in  which  the  Ooveinment  operates  vir- 
tually without  constitutional  restraints.  But 
surely  that  only  emphaaizes  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  House  a  voiie  in  this  sphere  of 
policy  making.  The  greatest  danger  to  the 
Nation  nowadays  seem^  to  arise,  moreover, 
not  from  inept  treaties  l^ut  from  a  failure  to 
exercise  this  vast  power  Constructively  in  the 
cause  of  world  peace, 
is  that  tbe  United  State 
take  its  rightful  place  ir 
keep  tbe  peace  now  beind 
Cisco  unless  It  can  exerolse  the  treaty  power 
free  from  a  minority  vfto. 

"Laws  and  institutidns,"  said  Jefferson, 
"must  go  band  in  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind."  The  Rouse  will  be  asked 
to  do  nothing  more,  whea  it  votes  today,  than 
to  recognize  and  act  upin  this  simple,  ccm- 
mon-sense  truth  for  tb^  sake  of  preventing 
World  War  No.  3. 


fhe  Inescapable  fact 
will  not  be  able  to 
the  organization  to 
set  up  at  San  Fran- 


San  Francisco  ind  Bcyand 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  t  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH    BAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOU»  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Miy  3.  1945 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  re 
ORD,  I  include  the  fol 
livered  by  Clarence  K. 
City  on  April  13.  194k 


A  dictatorship  can  secnttly  prepare  altema- 


Speaker,  under 
arks  in  the  Rec- 
wing  speech  de- 
treit  in  New  York 


foreign  policy,  and 
white  to  black.     A 


ttve  plans  In  the  field  of 
swiftly  swing  over  from 
democratic  government,  however,  cannot  faU 
back  on  any  alternative  i  Ian.  however  sound, 
that  does  not  have  publl;  opinion  behind  It, 
In  a  democracy,  such  plfinning  must  origi- 
nate among  the  citizens  themselves.  We 
need  to  talte  this  responsibility  more  seri- 
ously than  ever  now,  if  i  lur  democracy  is  to 
survive    In   thia   bair-u  gger    age. 


We  need.  too.  some  bas^  truth  to  guide  us 
In  our  search  for  peace  In  the  confusions  of 
these  days — a  compass  to  tell  us  whether  we 
are  really  heading  toward  p2ace.  Fedcr.nl 
Union  Is  here  to  supply  the  compass,  the  al- 
ternative, and  the  basic  truth  we  need. 

HOW  KVERT   NATION   HAS  MADC  A   LASTING   FXACC 

Some  say  there  Is  no  possibility  cf  peace — 
that  with  human  nature  what  it  Is  we  are 
bound  to  have  conflict,  flgbtlng,  war.  I  agree 
we  are  bound  to  have  conflict  and  flchting: 
but  I  don't  a^ee  we  are  bound  to  have  war. 

Certainly,  if  anything  Is  Inherent  in  human 
nature,  conflict  is.  It  breaks  out  In  the  best 
circumstances.  Boy  meets  girl,  they  fell  In 
love,  they  marry,  but  even  that  does  not  keep 
them  from  fighting.  Between  friends,  t>e- 
tween  businessmen,  between  employers  end 
workers,  between  labor  unions,  between  and 
within  churches,  there  is  any  amount  of  con- 
flict. This  city  is  shot  through  with  conflict 
and  fighting,  so  Is  this  State  and  this  whole 
country — and  yet  we  have  peace  within  the 
United  States. 

If  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  to  sink, 
and  only  tbe  United  States  remained,  there 
would  then  be  world  peace.  But  that  would 
also  be  true  if  all  nations  should  be  obliter- 
ated except  England,  or  Prance,  or  Russia, 
or  any  one  nation.  Peace  is  not  only  pos- 
sible: It  Is  so  possible  that  every  nation  on 
earth  has  proved  capable  of  establishing 
enduring  peace  within  a  territory  where 
before  there  was  Intermittent  war. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Always  and  only  by 
doing  one  simple  thing — by  changing  the 
unit  of  society  within  that  area  from  sov- 
ereign bodies  politic,  such  as  tribes,  city 
states,  principalities,  to  Individual  persons — 
by  reducing  the  unit  of  human  conflict  from 
a  mass-to-maas  fight  down  to  the  conflict 
easiest  to  govern,  p  man-to-man  affair. 

For  war  is  not  a  conflict  between  two  men, 
it  is  a  fight  between  sovereign  states  com- 
posed of  masses  of  men.  When  you  melt  men 
together  to  form  this  body  politic  and  that 
body  politic,  you  do  not  eliminate  the  danger 
of  conflict  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  every 
Individual  man  In  them.  Tou  merely  make  It 
worse  by  putting  It  on  a  nation-to-nation 
basis.  So  long  as  your  world  Is  composed  of 
sovereign  states,  as  its  predominant  units, 
there  is  bound  to  be  war,  no  matter  bow 
peace-loving  they  are  at  the  start,  or  how 
strongly  they  are  leagued  together. 

rVZN  UNTTID  STATIS  LEAGI7X  FAILED 

Common  sense  tells  us  this,  and  experience 
backs  it  up.  Among  all  the  60  regions  of  the 
earth  today  In  which  enduring  peace  has 
been  established,  there  Is  none  where  this 
was  lone  by  Joining  sovereign  states  together 
In  a  league  as  we  are  trying  to  do  on  a  world 
scale  at  San  Francisco. 

Attempt  after  attempt  has  been  made  to 
secure  peace  by  organizing  sovereign  states 
Instead  of  men  as  units,  and  always  the  re- 
sult has  been  failure.  This  methcd  was  tried 
by  tbe  little  city  republics  of  ancient  Greece 
more  than  2,000  years  ago.  Their  leagues 
were  stronger  and  more  advanced  than  the 
one  planned  at  San  Francisco.  Yet,  they 
failed  to  secure  peace  even  on  that  little 
peninsula. 

If  this  method  could  work,  It  surely  should 
have  worked  among  our  original  States. 
They  tried  it  tinder  the  most  advantageous 
circumstances.  The  League  of  Friendship 
they  set  up  under  our  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation during  the  war  of  independence  was 
more  advanced  than  the  League  of  Nations. 
It  had  the  improvements  that  many  belleie 
could  suffice  to  make  the  United  Nations 
league  succeed. 

In  this  early  American  lei^ue,  each  State 
had  its  own  army,  its  own  currency.  Its  own 
tariffs,  but  the  13  States  allowed  the  Lcagua 
of  Friendship  an  International  force — the 
Continental  Army.  Each  State  had  an  equal 
vote  in  the  league,  but  the  league  could  act 
by  a  majority  of  9  States  In  many  things. 
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and  tbe  larger  States  had  no  special  veto, 
■mis  league  was  limited  to  only  13  SUtes, 
whose  people  all  spoke  the  same  language, 
had  the  same  Christian  religion,  the  same 
economic  system.  All  were  democratic  re- 
publics. 

Yet.  despite  all  these  advantages,  even  this 
league  failed.  During  its  brief  career  there 
rose  11  territorial  disputes  among  tbe  13 
SUtes.  several  of  which  threatened  war. 
There  were  trade  wars,  boycotU.  The  league 
proved  helpless  and  led  to  hard  times,  re- 
volts, and  dangers  of  war  from  outeide.  If 
a  league  could  not  work  among  these  13 
peace-loving  States,  how  can  any  reasonable 
person  expect  to  gain  peace  merely  by  ex- 
tending the  same  system  to  all  the  divergent 
nations  of  the  world? 

THX  ESSENTLAL  TRUTH   OF   FEDERAL   UNION 

The   essential   Uuth   Is   plain:    Insofar   as 
the  world  Is  organized  predominantly  with 
Bcverelgn  bodies  politic  as  the  unit— whether 
they  are  called  nations,  states,  city  repub- 
lics   tribes— the  world  Is  organized  for  war. 
So  long  as  It  Is  organized  on  this  unit,  so 
long  as  we  seek  to  establish  law  in  terms  of 
states   instead   of   persons,   aggressor  states, 
KuUty    nations,    peace-loving    nations,    sov- 
ereign states— we  cannot  possibly  eliminate 
either  small  wars  or  world  wars,  any  more 
than    we    can    eliminate    theft,    murder,   or 
riots  by  organizing  law  with  the  Individual 
person  as  unit.    But  where  we  do  thus  reduce 
inevitable  human  conflict  to  this  Individual 
unit    we  do  eliminate  war.     Insofar  as  we 
organize  the  vrorld  predominantly  with  the 
individual  citizen  as  the  unit,  we  shall  get 
peace      There  Is  the  compass  that  Federal 
Union  gives  to  guide  you  in  these  troubled 
days,  the  basic  truth  for  which  It  stands. 

HOW  TO  APPLT  IT 

How  shall  we  transform  the  existing  na- 
tlon-to-natlon  relationship  of  war  into  tbe 
man-to-man  relationship  of  peace? 

It  must  be  done  either  by  force  or  by  agree- 
ment History  tells  us  that  nearly  all  the 
eras  of  peace  we  have  In  the  world  were 
formed  by  force-the  stronger  cave  family 
conquering  the  others  and  building  the  tribe 
the  strong  tribe  conquering  the  others  and 
building  the  city,  state,  or  pretty  kingdom, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  nations  of  today.  The 
anarchy  of  sovereign  bodies  politic  usually 
has  been  abolished  by  a  conqueror— Just  as 
Hitler  tried  to  abolish  It— and  we  can  be 
certain  that  If  we  fall  to  work  this  trans- 
formation by  agreement,  we  shaU  soon  be 
lacing  some  new  Hitler. 

The  outlook  would  be  grim  If  there  were 
no  exception  to  the  rule  of  force.  But  there 
are  a  few,  and  the  most  promising  of  ail 
lies  m  our  own  history.  When  the  league 
system  failed  the  13  Statee,  they  did  not  wa  t 
for  war  to  engulf  them.  They  sent  their 
delegates  to  meet  In  convention  In  1787. 
After  long  and  arduous  debates,  they  agreed 
on  a  constitution  that  shifted  the  basis  of 
their  organization  from  tbe  13  sovereign 
States  to  the  sovereign  citizens. 

UNITED    STATES   CONSTITUTION    POINTS    WAT 

It  provided  that  tbe  new  United  States 
Government  should  operate  directly  on  the 
citizen  unit.  Instead  of  on  his  SUte  as  a 
whole  It  provided  that  the  operations  of 
this  new  Government  should  be  determined 
and  governed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
citizens,  chosen  roughly  on  a  basis  of  one 
citizen,  one  vote.  Instead  of  by  the  delegates 
of  the  State  government,  acting  as  a  unit 
on  the  principle  of  one  State,  one  vote.  It 
provided,  too,  that  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
new  Government  should  be  to  secure  the 
freedom  and  sovereignty  and  security  of  the 
citizens  themselves,  rather  than  the  freedom 
and  sovereignty  of  their  State  governments. 
You  see,  the  Founding  Fathers  wrought  an 
all-around  transformation  from  the  State  to 
the  person  as  unit. 


To  do  this  they  bad  to  solve  two  major 
problems  that  had  hitherto  baffled  mankind, 
and  seem  to  be  baffling  the  nations  today. 
One  was  the  big  State — little  State  prob- 
lem. The  big  States  feared  the  little  States 
would  dominate  them  If  each  State  had  an 
equal  vote.  The  little  States  feared  the 
more  populous  States  would  dominate  them 
If  represe  nation  were  apportioned  by  pop- 
ulation. Tbe  founding  fathers  solved  it 
by  giving  the  people  of  each  State,  small 
and  large,  equal  representation  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  every  citizen  equal  representation 
in  tbe  House. 

The  other  problem  cose  from  twin  fears 
that  the  State  governments  might  remain 
so  powerful  as  to  continue  anarchy,  and  that 
the  new  Inter-State  goveriunent  might  be 
so  strong  as  to  be  tyrannous.  The  founding 
fathers  solved  It  by  dividing  tbe  powers  of 
government  between  the  State  governments 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  the  other.  Where  they  all  agreed 
the  citizen  would  gain  more  by  having  the 
Union  Government  handle  the  Job,  they 
transferred  that  power  from  the  States  to  it. 
Where  they  agreed  the  State  could  do  tbe 
work  better,  they  guaranteed  that  right  to 
each  State.  In  the  end  they  shifted  only  5 
major  powers  from  the  States  to  tbe  Union. 
But  m  so  doing  they  abolished  those  13  sepa- 
rate armies,  currencies,  and  tariffs,  set  up  1 
army,  1  currency,  and  1  great  free  trading 
area  under  the  Union,  and  gave  the  citizen 
of  every  State  an  additional  citizenship,  the 
one  we  all  prize  the  most  now.  citizenship  in 
the  Union. 

There  In  a  nutshell  is  the  Federal  Union 
way  to  transform  the  relations  between  the 
people  of  sovereign  nations  from  the  State-to- 
State  basis  of  war  to  the  man-to-man  basis 
of  peace.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  first 
proved  that  this  difficult  Uansformatlon 
could  t»e  wrought  In  peace,  and  that  the 
Federal  Union  solution  works. 

WHAT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO? 

How  can  we  begin  this  transformation  now 
between  nations?  It  Is  only  too  clear  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  begin  It  with  aU  the  United 
Nations  at  San  Francisco.  The  plan  that  the 
great  powers  have  already  agreed  to  support 
there  Is  based  entirely  on  the  state  as  unit. 
It  does  not  transform.  In  the  slightest  degree. 
International  relations  from  the  na^ion-to- 
nation  basis  of  war  to  the  man-to-mwi  basis 
that  peace  requires.  It  provides  merely  for 
another  league  of  nations. 

It  Is  evident  that  only  another  league  can 
come  out  of  San  Francisco.  Tbe  basic  prob- 
lem there  Is  to  keep  all  the  United  Nations 
together.  The  larger  the  number  and  the 
more  divergent  the  nations  to  be  organized, 
the  lower  the  common  denominator  must  be. 
But  this  Is  no  reason  to  reject  this  league 
as  useless,  or  despair.  We  Federal  Unionists 
hold  that  no  matter  how  weak  a  league  Is 
organized  at  San  Francisco.  It  should  be  supr 
ported,  for  any  league  Is  better  than  a  return 
to  isolationist  diplomacy.  Though  It  cap(hot 
possibly  suffice  to  secure  peace,  It  can,  *elp, 
and  It  can  do  much  good. 

We  Federal  Unionists  have  never  believed 
the  transformation  from  State  to  citizen  that 
peace  requires,  could  possibly  begin  among 
nations  as  divergent  as  the  pig  Three,  let 
alone  all  the  United  Nation^.  We  have  al- 
ways believed  that  It  could  begin  only  among 
a  few  nations,  selected  oi^  the  basis  of  com- 
mon principle  rather  than  of  great  armed 
power.  Clearly  the  oflly  governments  that 
can  be  expected  to  consent  freely  to  base 
their  mutual  relations  on  tbe  citizen  as  unit 
are  those  In  which  the  citizen  already  has 
the  greatest  power,  those  which  not  only 
operate  down  on  the  citizen  but  operate  up 
from  tbe  citizen  for  his  greater  individual 
freedom,  which  aim  to  give  him  more  power 
over  govemroent,  and  government  less  power 


over  him — the  nations.  In  short,  that  are 
most  democratic  in  their  principles  and  prac- 
tice. 

Federal  Unionists  have  always  recognized 
that  the  union  of  citizens  which  peace  re- 
quires must  first  come  up  from  the  citizens 
themselves  In  thase  advanced  democracies 
where  they  already  are  free  enough  to  work 
for  this,  and  In  position  to  change  the  gov- 
ernment's policy  by  changing  the  minds  of 
the  majority  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

UNION   WITHIN   A  LEA017S 

Consequently  we  Federal  Unionists  favor 
the  common-sense,  two-basket,  practical  pol- 
icy of  combining  league  and  union,  organiz- 
ing a  union  where  we  can  and  a  league  where 
we  can't,  uniting  some  of  the  democracies 
within  the  league  of  United  Nations  In  a  nu- 
clear  union  that  can  grow  gradually  Into  a 
world  federal  democracy. 

We  Federal  Unionists  warmly  support  the 
efforts  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
organize  all  the  United  Nations  In  a  new 
league.  We  deem  It  particularly  important 
that  this  league  should  include  such  great 
countries  as  Soviet  Russia  and  China,  with 
whom  we  hope  thereby  to  Improve  otir  pres- 
ent  friendly  relations.  We  are  ready  to  bow 
to  the  practical  necessity  of  weakening  the 
league  machinery  In  order  to  keep  all  tbe 
United  Nations  together  In  it. 

But  the  more  the  new  league  Is  weakened 
the  more  we  must  Insist  on  the  need  of  sup- 
plementing and  strengthening  it,  and  pro- 
viding an  alternative  for  the  unhappy  event 
that  the  league  should  quickly  fall.  / 

By  uniting  the  democracies  within  It  In  fr 
federal  union  we  do  not  only  definitely  begUa 
the  change-over  from  the  natlon-to-natlon 
basis  of  war  to  the  man-to-man  basis  that 
peace  requires,  but  we  vastly  Improve  the 
possibility  of  keeping  the  world  at  pe«ce  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  needed  for  the 
nuclear  union  to  grow  to  universal  union. 

Experience  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
shown  that  peace  can  be  preserved  fairly  well 
even  In  a  weak  league  If  tbV  league  Includes 
a  colossal  federal  democracy.  And  luckily  It 
happens  that  a  few  of  the  democracies  can. 
by  union  now,  make  democracy  the  same 
colossal  power  for  peace  In  the  world  league 
that  It  is  already  In  the  inter-Amerlcan 
league.  / 

WHAT  THE   CrPtZEN   CAN   AND   CANNOT   DO 

None  of  us  private  citizens  can  hope  to  get 
any  of  the  foreign  governments  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  accept  the  stronger  league  we  want. 
We  must  leave  that  to  our  delegation  there, 
and  remember  that  the  only  way  it  can  get 
all  those  governments  to  agree  on  any  league 
at  all  Is  by  weakening  rather  than  by 
strengthening  it. 

But  any  citizen  can  help  strengthen  that 
league  by  working  to  supplement  It  with 
an  international  union  of  citizens  that  does 
not  require  the  consent  of  all  those  govern- 
ments—that requires  only  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  citizens  In  a  few  of  the  democ- 
racies where  the  citizen  Is  freest,  and  first  of 
all  the  consent  of  our  feUow  citizens  here  In 
the  United  States. 

To  work  for  peace  In  this  way  would  seem 
to  be  tbe  major  duty  of  the  citizen,  especially 
m  the  present  Interlude  while  he  waits  for 
tbe  results  of  San  Francisco  to  reach  the 
Senate. 

That  Is  tbe  duty  that  the  citizens  who 
form  our  association,  Federal  Union.  Inc..  are 
trying  to  do.  For  our  association  alms  to 
educate  people  In  these  basic  principles  of 
peace,  and  have  an  alternative  plan  pre- 
pared  that   Is   founded   on   truth. 

We  answer  your  question.  "To  what  doea 
enrollment  In  Federal  Union  really  commit 
me?"  by  saying:  "Only  to  the  purpose  far 
which  this  Federal  Union  was  incorporated 
as  a  nonprofit  membership  association, 
namely,  to  promote  education  in  tbe  basic 
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principles  of  Federal  Union  as  exemplified  In 
the  OoMtltutlon  of  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  atUlnlng  world  order  by  a  Federal 
union  of  democratic  peoples." 

The  aky  la  the  limit  to  what  you  can  do  in 
the  aaaodatio^  but  by  enrolling  you  are 
committed  af^bottom  ofty  to  registering 
your  name  behind  those  principles  and  con- 
trlbuung  at  least  $2  in  dues  to  spread  knowl- 
edge of  them. 

fTOBUL    tnVION     PIONCZUNO 

We  reallre  that  such  educational  work 
docs  not  seem  e«cltlng  to  some  people.  They 
think  it  remote:  they  want  something  as 
Immediate  as  the  front  page.  They  haven't 
time  to  ring  their  neighbor'*  doorbell — es- 
pecially if  they  live  In  an  apartment  house — 
or  send  their  old  friends  a  book  or  pamphlet. 
They  want  the  excitement  of  the  final  stages 
of  a  fight,  the  excitement  of  the  band  wagon. 

But  before  they  can  climb  aboard  the 
band  wagon  some  other  people  have  got  to 
provide  the  band  wagon.  There  seems  to  be 
only  one  person  In  a  hundred  to  whom  this 
foundation  work,  this  creative  work,  this 
pioneering  work  appeals  more  than  does 
bandwagoneerlng.  But  there  are  such  per- 
•onf  and  they  are  the  ones  we  are  seeking 
tonight,  and  every  day. 

Those  who  serve  the  truth  of  Federal 
Union  must  be  prepared  to  serve  It  as  did 
the  men  and  women  who  got  mankind  to 
see  every  great  truth  that  is  common  knowl- 
edge now.  How  can  one  expect  to  isolate 
and  cure  the  germ  of  war  except  by  the 
process  by  which  the  germ  theory  itself  was 
establtshed? 

Surely  everyone  who  knows  in  his  heart 
•  thing  is  t:ue  has  the  responsibility  of 
helping  spread  that  truth.  Every  one  of  us 
Is  benefited  personally  every  day  of  our  life 
by  any  number  of  truths  that  have  come  to 
our  aid  through  men  who  first  saw  them 
boldly  declaring  them,  and  spreading  them 
and  staking  even  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor — as  Jefferson  put  it — 
to  give  these  truths  to  the  rest  of  us.  What 
manner  of  man  is  he  who  will  take  all  this 
truth  ttom  strangers,  from  men  long  since 
dead,  and  do  nothing  In  his  time  to  spread 
any  tnith  to  others,  even  to  save  his  living 
friends  and  his  own  children? 

There  is  no  special  virtue  that  I  see  in 
discovering  a  great  truth  by  oneself — if 
that  can  really  be — Instead  of  from  one's 
fellowmen.  What  good  does  it  do  for  any 
man  to  discover  any  truth  by  himself  if  he 
cannot  spread  it  to  others?  His  truth  lies 
dormant,  until  men  who  can  spread  knowl- 
edge and  acceptance  of  it  take  it  from  him. 
There  la  as  much  merit  in  those  who  spread 
the  truth,  who  make  It  known  to  the  most 
d  men.  as  In  those  who  first  stumble  on  it. 

VnOOlB   TBM    LIOHTS    AMM    STILL    GOING    OUT 

In  Federal  Union  you  have  In  Its  early 
stag*  one  of  those  great,  world-changing 
truths  whoee  rise  forms  the  glory  of  our 
species.  It  Is  greater  than  the  truth  that 
germs  Invisible  to  the  naked  eye  can  cause 
disease  greater  in  this  sense,  at  least:  That 
it  cures  the  worst  of  diseases,  the  one  that 
the  germ  theory  falls  to  reach,  the  one  that 
makes  men  themselves  the  destroyers  of  men. 
turns  man  himself  Into  a  virus  more  hideous 
than  any  spirochete.  This  disease  twice  In 
20  years  has  seised  the  whole  species  in  its 
peetilentlal  grip. 

Tlrue.  the  lights  are  going  on  again  all 
over  Surope.  but  all  over  America  now.  in 
family  after  family,  in  heart  after  heart, 
the  llsbt  la  going  out.  They  have  already 
lost  what  was  dearest  to  them  In  this  vrar. 
And  millions  wait  tonight  in  dread  lest  this 
'  fat*  be  theirs,  too.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  Joyful  hour  we  dream  of.  when  our  boys 
eooM  marching  back  victorious,  will  be  the 
aaddeet  of  days  for  our  brothers  and  our 
•tstera  whoee  boys  will  not  return. 

They  need  comfort,  and  sxirely  the  best 
comfort  they  can  get' is  reason  to  hope  that 
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out  of  their  sacrifice  c<»mes  great  and  last- 
ing good.  On  us,  the  I  living,  rest  the  re- 
sponsibility, whether  tlie  new  chance  these 
dead  have  given  us  shill  be  used  to  create 
something  as  great  and  enduring  as  the 
Americans  of  Jefferson 'i  generation  created, 
or  whether  our  own  t^d  shall  have  died 
merely  to  let  us  fritter  land  fumble  and  fool 
ourselves  into  a  worse  ^orld  war. 

TOtTH  pawn.BCX 

You  have  the  prlvllef^e  of  helping  conquer 
this  dread  disease  of  War  by  enrolling  be- 
hind this  truth,  the  giat  truth  of  Federal 
Union.  .  I 

Peace  cannot  possiblv  be  had  on  a  state- 
to-aute  basis:  it  can  o^ly  be  had  by  chang- 
ing over  to  the  free  man-to-oxan  basis  that 
characterizes  the  Amefican  Federal  Union. 
The  sr.oner  we  each  re«^nl2e  this  ourselves 


agree  to  begin  this 
}ner    we    shall    have 


lat  this  Is  true,  you 

id  we  have  plenty  of 

But  there  must  be 

in  your  heart  that 


and  get  the  majority 
transformaticn,    the 
peace. 

If  you  are  not  sure 
should  study  it  more, 
literature  to  help  you. 
some  of  you  who  knoij 
this  is  the  truth.  So  { long  as  you  do  not 
even  acknowledge  this  liruth  by  enrolling  be- 
hind it.  you  are  yourself  holding  back  the 
spread  of  truth,  blockin ;  what  your  own  con- 
science tells  you  Is  th(    road  to  peace. 

If  everyone  listening  to  me.  here  in  this 
hall  and  in  the  radio  ai  dience,  who  knows  in 
his  heart  that  this  is  he  truth,  would  but 
act  upon  it  now.  would  but  sign  his  name  to 
what  he  holds  to  be  se  f-evident.  would  but 
tell  the  world  by  tellini;  us.  "I  believe  in  the 
Federal  Union  principle  and  I  will  help  spread 
its  truth,"  how  much  more  rapidly  that  truth 
would  ^iread  tt^an  if  yo  a  stayed  passive. 

How  easy  it  would  be  if  only  I  could  speak 
to  you  with  the  clarity  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  logic  of  Alexander  1  Hamilton,  the  author- 
ity of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

If  only  I  had  the  imi  glnation  of  Dante  to 
portray  to  you  the  hell  toward  which  human- 
ity is  heading:  the  iniagination  of  Shake- 
speare to  bring  before  your  eyes  the  unt>e- 
llevably  happy  and  atun.dant  world  we  could 
enjoy  throi^h  Federal  Union. 
just  for  tonight,  the  eloquence  of  the  great 
Hebrew  prophets  to  b  irn  Into  your  hearts 
this  truth: 

Beyond  San  Francisco  lies  chaos,  slavery 
and  wac  if  you  fail  to  wcrk  incessantly  to  sup- 
plement its  league  with  Federal  Union  of  the 
Free.    But  if  you  do  aihieve  this  there  lies 


beyond  San  Francisco 
and  peace  such  as  man 


If  you  can  accept  and  act  on  that  simple 


truth  without  needing 


vince  you,  or  a  Kami  ton,  Lincoln,  Damte 


Shakespeare  or  Isaiah. 


in  your  something  bett  !r  than  the  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  on.  fou  have  in  you  the 
stuff  that  can  turn  dreims  into  reality. 
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freedom,  abundance, 
has  never  known. 


a  Jefferson  to  con- 


well,  then  you  have 
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HON.  GEORGE 


E.  OUTLAND 


or  cALHoaxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  I  £PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  A  ay  3.  1945 

■  Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  been  very  much  cincerned  about  the 
problem  of  properly  kleallng  with  those 
responsible  for  the  jhideous  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Nei  s.  Unfortunately, 
we  seem  to  have  tak^  a  step  backward 
In  this  connection  wh^n  Herbert  Pell  was 
dismissed  from  the  Gtovernment  service. 


In  the  Judgment  of  many  Americans.  Mr. 
Pell  was  ideally  qualified  for  his  position 
on  the  War  Crimes  Commission  and  the 
reasons  for  his  dismissal  do  not  seem  to 
be  clear.  As  part  of  my  extension  of 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  editorial  by  Marquis 
Childs  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  2, 
1945: 

GAP  IN  OXn  GXKMAN   POLICY 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  State 
Department  by  Herbert  Claiborne  Pell  de- 
serves more  consideration  than  It  has  re- 
ceived. 

Part  of  the  blame  for  the  German  atrocities 
that  have  so  shocked  the  world  Pell  puts 
on  the  State  Department.  Coming  from  a 
former  member  of  the  War  Crimea-  Commis- 
sion, that  is  no  mere  shot  In  the  dark. 

Pell,  a  man  of  position  and  prestige,  has 
a  long  Europ>ean  experience,  including  two 
Important  diplomatic  posts.  He  speaks  out 
of  sober  knowledge  and  a  realization  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  policy  of  drift. 

As  the  American  member  of  the  War  Crimes 
Commission,  Pell  worlced  with  representatives 
of  our  allies  to  define  war  crimes  and  to  fix 
adequate  punishment.  The  Commission  in 
London  did  a  thorough  job.  Aware  of  the 
awful  threat  to  millions  of  human  beings  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Nazis,  the  group  provided 
penalties  ranging  from  imprisonment  up  to 
death  for  a  series  of  crimes. 

The  Commission  itself,  of  course,  did  not 
have  the  power  to  put  out  this  international 
criminal  code  in  behalf  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented on  the  Commission.  What  it  could 
and  did  do  was  to  recommend  that  the  vari- 
ous foreign  offices  take  over  at  this  point 
and  inform  the  world  that  war  criminals 
would  be  punished  In  terms  of  a  code  agreed 
upon  by  the  Allies. 

But  nothing  happened.  The  Foreign  Office 
in  London  and  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  sat  on  the  reconunendatlons. 

Pell  returned  to  America  in  an  effort  to 
get  action.  It  was  already  very  late,  since 
clearly  the  Germans  would  become  more 
brutal  as  they  became  more  fearful  of  their 
poBition  in  Europe.  A  tottering  dictatorship 
is  always  more  cruel  than  one  that  is  securely 
entrenched. 

From  the  late  President  Roasevelt,  Pell 
received  every  assurance  of  support.  In  the 
face  of  this  assurance,  he  was  told  at  the 
State  Department  that  he  was  to  be  dropped 
from  the  Commission  because  Congress  would 
not  appropriate  $30,000  for  its  work. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  British  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission.  Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  re- 
signed. He  had  no  more  success  than  Pell  in 
persuading  the  Foreign  Office  to  accept  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

So  nothing  was  done.  Notice  was  not 
served  on  the  enemy  that  the  guilty  would  be 
punished. 

Of  course,  this  would  not  have  prevented 
the  holocaust  of  brutality  that  has  swept  Ger- 
many. But  Pell  says,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  many  Individuals  might  have  been  de- 
terred from  acta  of  mass  savagery  If  they 
had  been  Informed  that  It  meant  certain 
death.  As  It  was.  the  Nezls  knew  that  the 
individual  governments  had  failed  to  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  War  Crimes 
Commission. 

This  failure  leaves  a  serious  gp.p  In  our 
German  policy.  There  Is  an  embarrassing 
rone  of  doubt  at  the  moment  when  our  mili- 
tary commanders  should  proceed  under 
agreed-upon  rules. 

It  might  be  necessary  to  pass  sentence  on 
a  half  mlllicn  or  more  men.  possibly  all  of  the 
GesUpo.  together  with  the  S.  S.  But  how 
much  better  to  be  able  to  fix  the  guilt  and 
assess  the  punishment:  That  would  make 
the  approach  to  the  jungle  of  Germany  today 
so  much  simpler. 
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Pell  points*  to  the  contrast  with  Russia. 
The  Russians,  never  so  naive  as  to  talk  about 
a  hard  or  soft  peace,  have  acted  on  a  clearly 
defined  code  which  has  already  brought  many 
German  criminals  to  trial  and  punishment. 
Having  established  the  Free  German  Com- 
mittee and  drawn  the  line  between  criminals 
and  noncrimlnals.  they  are  going  ahead  on  a 
policy  that  makes  sense. 

Naturally  that  impresses  the  people  of  lib- 
erated countries.  If  Soviet  retribution  Is 
swift  and  sure  while  we  continue  to  waver, 
then,  as  Pell  points  out,  tortured  Europeans 
will    chalk    up    another    score   for    Russian 

realism.  _  ,^,  . 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  German  soldiers  and 
civilians  came  flocking  to  our  lines  to  try  to 
surrender?  Quite  apart  from  Goebbels'  prop- 
aganda against  Russia,  the  Nazis  have  never 
heard  anything  from  us  about  punishment. 


of  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  Wednesday,  May  2, 
1945: 


Flood  Wall  at  Ceredo  and  Kenova,  W.  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  some  weeks 
ago  I  made  reference  to  the  flood  con- 
dition in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  to  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  flood  wall  which 
protected  my  home  town  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va..  from  any  damage  whatsoever. 
Today,  I  wish  to  inform  the  House 
about  two  thriving  communities  just  west 
of  Huntington  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ohio   a»id  Big  Sandy  Rivers.    Here  is 
located  Ceredo  and  Kenova,  W.  Va..  two 
progressive   communities   important  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement,  glass,  lum- 
ber products,  and  as  a  railroad  center. 
These  communities  are  served  by  the 
great  Ohio  River,  the  C.  &  O.  Railway, 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  and  the 
B   &.  O.  Railway,  and  more  coal  passes 
this  point  annually  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world. 

These  communities  were  also  safe  and 
dry  under  the  protection  of  a  flood  wall 
constructed  through  the  efforts  of  an 
Industrious  people,  and  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  flood  wall  at  Ceredo  and 
Kenova  was  constructed  at  a  greater  per 
capita  cost  than  other  walls  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

During  the  recent  flood  crisis  no  man- 
hours  were  lost,  no  property  was  dam- 
aged, and  all  trains  proceeded  on  regular 
schedule. 


Broadcast  of  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSHTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  o,  1945 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  follcwing  broadcast 


In  Congress  the  Special  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
headed  by  Represerrtative  Clinton  Anderson, 
of  New  Mexico,  made  public  Its  first  report 
on  the  meat  crisis  of  the  Nation,  and  I  have 
been  readli^  congressional  committee  re- 
ports for  upward  of  25  years,  but  this  one  is 
without  question^  I  think,  the  best  Jcb  I 
have  ever  seen  done.  For  simplicity,  for  the 
complete  and  over-all  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent grasp  that  this  committee  has 
achieved  on  this  tremendously  complicated 
situation,  it  is  a  masterpiece.  It  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  whole  problem.  It  analyzes 
and  explains  In  everyday  nontechnical  lan- 
guage exactly  what  has  been  wrong  and  why 
and  how  the  black  markets  have  developed, 
and  then  It  offers  10  simple  suggestions  by 
way  of  a  cure. 

If  you  want  a  complete  and  perfect  pic- 
ture of  what  has  happened  to  the  meat  sup- 
plies of  the  Nation,  and  what  has  been  the 
cause,  and  how  it  has  happened,  and  if  you 
want  It  told  In  language  that  a  child  can 
understand  (It's  beautifully  written  by  the 
way)  by  all  means  get  this  report.  It's  only 
17  pages  long.  There's  no  charge  for  It. 
Simply  write  to  the  offlce  of  Representative 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico.  House 
OfBce  Building,  Washington.  D.  C.  and  ask 
for  the  report  on  the  meat  investigation.  It 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  Government  expense. 
This  report  Is  unanimous.  It  Is  signed  by 
all  seven  members  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee—Chairman Anderson,  Representatives 
Stephen  Pace  of  Georgia.  Earlk  Clements  of 
Kentucky.  Martin  Gorski  of  Illinois,  August 
Andresen  of  Minnesota,  Christian  Herter  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Hal  Holmes  of  Washing- 
ton. The  only  disagreement  of  any  kind  is 
In  one  of  the  recommendations.  That  rec- 
ommendation was  as  follows: 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends 
that  the  President  immediately  consider  the 
problem  of  needed  coordination  of  the  entire 
food  program,  and  by  that  the  committee 
means  the  coordination  of  production,  distri- 
bution, rationing,  and  pricing  of  food.  Cer- 
tainly such  coordination  of  effort  is  the  least 
the  American  people  can  ask  or  expect,  in  the 
light  of  the  stupendous  requirements  for  food 
at  home  and  abroad.  i 

Thsre  must  be  action  now.  The  price  line 
is  weakening.  It  must  be  held.  Time  is 
working  on  the  side  of  scarcity,  ami  if  time 
is  wasted  and  coordination  not  achieved, 
black  markets  will  have  cracked  price  control 

Irreparably.  ^    *>,    « 

The  only  disagreement  was  that  the  tnree 
Republican  members  wanted  to  add  to  that 
the  specific  recommendation : 

"In  order  to  secure  such  coordination  ana 
cooperation,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
President  place  a  single  authority  In  charge 
of  all  phases  of  the  food  program." 

The  Democrats  would  not  subscribe  to  that, 
and  perhaps  it  makes  no  difference  because 
the  results   are  what  are   Important.    This 
morning  at  the  White  House  this  entire  com- 
mlttee  consulted  at  great  length  with  the 
President,  laying  their  findings  before  him. 
Members  who  were  present  told  me  the  Presi- 
dent was  deeply  Impressed  and  that  he  gave 
the  clear  indication  that  he  will  act  accord- 
InK  to  the  recommendations.    He  Indicated, 
however,  that  this  is  one  Job  in  which  he  per- 
sonally Intends  to  take  a  hand  and  do  the 
coordinating,  and  If  that  Is  the  case,  that  s 
all  that's  necessary  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
conflicts  and  the  cross  purposes  and  the  lack 
of  cooperation  between  the  various  agencies 
involved  In  the  food  picture,  which  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  In 
the  present  difficulties. 

This  report  not  only  tells  what  has  hap- 
pened to  produce  the  meat  crisis  and  the 
mistakes  that  have  been  made,  but  U  goes 


Into  fundamentals  and  explains  that  there 
are  two  parts  of  the  problem.  One  Is  the 
rationing  and  price  control  over  the  meat 
we  have  on  hand.  The  other  Is  producing 
more  meat  to  come  closer  to  securing  the 
demand.  It's  the  shortage  of  supply  as  com- 
pared with  public  demand  for  the  product 
that  produces  black  markets  and  the  more 
you  can  reduce  that  gap  between  the  two 
the  more  you  weaken  the  forces  that  make 
the  black  market.  The  report  says,  as  you 
may  have  heard  before,  if  beef  Is  to  be  pro- 
duced in  greater  quantities  for  the  relief  of 
the  present  shortage  it  must  be  made  profit- 
able to  fattened  cattle  in  the  feed  lots  be- 
cause that  is  where  t>eef  is  made.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  It  Is  not  profitable 
to  do  so  now. 

Now,  I'm  sorry  It's  Impossible  to  read  It 
to  you  but  as  I  cay  you  can  ^et  a  complete 
copy  absolutely  free  by  writing  to  Repre- 
sentative Clinton  P.  AnderscN.  of  New  Mex- 
ico, House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Simply  ask  for  the  meat-investigation  report. 
It's  very  easy  and  interesting  reading.  Not 
long  and  one  of  the  best  Jobs  any  investiga- 
tion committee  of  Congress  has  ever  done. 


Farm  Machinery 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  we  are  making  real 
progress  in  working  out  a  program  that 
will  actually  get  surplus  machinery  that 
can  be  used  on  the  fai'm  back  to  the 
farmers. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Secretary  Wal- 
lace on  the  way  he  has  cooperated  since 
entering  the  picture.  I  know  the  inter- 
est of  the  farmers  is  now  in  safe  hands. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  from  N.  E.  Dodd. 
Chief.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
dated  May  1. 1945;  copy  of  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board  Regulation  No.  3;  letter  from 
Mr.  Dodd  of  May  2.  1945;  and  statement 
on  the  operation  of  the  surplus  truck  dis- 
posal program  as  it  would  affect  the 
farmers. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 
*    There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  referred  to  follow: 
UNrro  States 
Department  or  Agricttlture. 
Agricultitral  Adjustment  Agency. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  1,  1945. 
Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Flannagan:  'Attached  Is  a  copy 
of  Surplus  Property  Boiird  Regulation  3,  Dis- 
positions of  Surplus  Property  in  Rural  Areas 
and  to  Farmers.  This  regulation  has  been 
approved  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Board,  the  War  Food  Administrator, 
and  me. 

Regulation  3  is  broad  enough  to  accom- 
plifh  the  objectives  of  section  17  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944.  There  are  two 
Joints  wWch  are  not  given  «If  ^^,  «=°°fi'*j; 
eration   In    the   regulation,   but   which   this 


comfort  they  can  grt  is  reason  to  hope  that      dismissed  from  the  Cfcvemment  service,      so  much  simpler. 


*• 
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A9enc7  believes  are  necessary  to  the  success- 
ftil  operation  of  sny  disposal  program  on  sur- 
plus trucks.  The  first  point  is  that  of  estab- 
lishing a  fixed  price  on  each  truck  offered  for 
sale  by  the  disposal  agency:  the  second  point 
Is  that  of  Mtabllshlrg  O  P  A.  celling  prices 
which  will  reflect  actual  services  rendered  by 
the  dealer,  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  states  It  does  not 
have  sufllclent  mformatlon  cr  personnel  at 
this  time  to  do  a  satisfactory  job  on  estab- 
lishing fixed  selling  prices.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Surpliis  Property 
Board  have  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  re- 
quired information  and  personnel  are  avail- 
able, steps  will  be  taken  toward  establish- 
ment of  fixed  prices  on  all  trucks  to  be  acid. 
With  reference  to  the  second  point,  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  hav^  advised  this  Agency  that  they 
will  do  everything  possible  to  assist  In  work- 
ing out  with  O.  P.  A.  satisfactory  celling  prices 
on  surplus  trtickn.  This  Agency  has  recom- 
mended to  O.  P  A.  that  celling  prices  on 
surplus  trucks  bis  determined  In  a  manner 
similar  to  that  contained  In  MPR-133  for 
farm  machinery. 

I  will  endeavor  to  keep  you  advised  from 
time  to  time  on  the  operation  of  the  surplus 
dUposal  programti  directly  affecting  agricul- 
tuie. 

Sincerely  jrotirs, 

N    E    DooD.  Chief. 

Tttli  32 — National  Detense 

CHAPTCB  XXni BOPLUS   FltOPZXTY    EO.UtO 

|8.  P  B.  Regulations) 
Part  8303.  Dttpoa^tiom  of  surplxu  property  in 
rural  ar^as  and  to  farmers 
arc.     8303  1.     Definitions:      (a)      "Board" 
means  the  Surplus  Property  Board. 

(b)  ""Parmer"  means  an  Individual,  firm. 
or  corporation  chiefly  engaged  In  farming  or 
tillage  of  the  soil,  in  dairy  farming,  or  In  the 
production  of  pcultry.  livestock,  or  poultry 
or  livestock  products  In  their  unmanufac- 
tured state. 

(c)  '"Farmers"  cooperative  aasoclation" 
means  any  association  in  which  farmers  act 
together  in  processing,  preparing  for  market, 
handling,  or  marketing  farm  products,  and 
any  association  In  which  farmers  act  to- 
gether in  purchaiiing.  testing,  grading,  prcc- 
easlng.  distributing,  or  fiirnlshlng  farm  sup- 
piles;  provided,  ^owever,  that  any  such  as- 
sociation is  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  memt>er8  tbereof  as  such  producers  or 
purchasers. 

(d)  ""SurphM  property"  means  any  prop- 
erty which  has  be««n  determined  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  i-esponsiblUtles  of  the  own- 
ing agency  in  accordance  with  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  lt'44. 

(e)  "War  Food  Administrator""  means  the 
War  Pood  Administrator  or  hJs  successor. 

Sac  8303.:2.  Limitation  of  application:  This 
regulation  shall  apply  only  to  disposals  of  suf- 
plia  personal  prop<?rty  made  by  disposal  agen- 
cies within  the  continental  United  States. 
Its  territories  and  posseaaicns. 

Sec.  8303.3.  DiVtjr.Mon  of  surplus  property 
into  rural  areas,  lai  Oeneral  duty  of  dis- 
posal agencies:  Dtfpcfal  agencies  shall  adopt 
all  reasonable  measures  to  cause  appropriate 
quaDtltiea  of  surplus  property  to  be  sold  or 
channeled  into  rviral  areas  so  that  farmers 
and  farmers"  codperattve  associations  will 
t>e  accorded  oppcntunliy  to  purchase  which 
Is  squal  to  that  accorded  buyers  having  no 
priority  under  th<»  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1M4.  In  dlschar^ng  this  duty  disposal  agen- 
cies shall  consult  with  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. 

(bk  Allocation  and  disposal  of  surplus 
property  having  general  farm  use.  in 
ouTTlaf  out  the  foregoing  policy  disposal 
accnclas  aball.  after  saUsfying  all  priorities 
as  provided  In  th4>  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1044  and  regulations  of  the  Board  there- 
under, sell  in  rural  areas  or  for  distribution 


In  rural  araaa  such  quantities  of  the  type* 
of  property  listed  in  ei  hlblt  A  rs  may  under 
the  circumstances  ap  )€ar  rea«onably  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  o  assure  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  agrlcultuial  resources  of  such 
areas.  Periodically,  b\:  t  at  Intervals  of  not 
to  exceed  60  days,  commencing  with  the 
effective  date  of  this  regulation,  each  dis- 
posal agency  shall  adv  se  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  quantities  on  hand  of 
the  types  of  property  listed  in  exhibit  A, 
and  the  SUtes  or  regions  in  which  such 
property  is  located.  (The  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministrator will  from  time  to  time  advise 
the  disposal  agencies  of  the  quantities  of 
such  property  which  he  finds  should  be  chan- 
neled to  rural  areas  to  assure  the  utilisation 
of  the  agricultural  resouices  of  such  areas, 
and  the  disposal  agei  cies  shall  be  guided 
accordingly.  If  the  e  forts  of  the  disposal 
agency  demonstrate  th  it  the  quiintltles  thus 
assigned  for  rural  areiis  will  net  be  so  ab- 
sorbed, such  quantities  may  be  disposed  of 
In  any  other  manner  authorised  under  the 
act. 

(C)  Methods  of  dlsp<sal.  The  appropriate 
quantities  to  be  channeled  Into  rural  areas 
under  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows: 

(1)  To  distributors,  dealers,  wholesalers, 
farmers"  cooperative  asfeoclations.  or  retailers 
who  customarily  distrilute  In  rural  areas  and 
certify  that  the  surpl  jses  being:  purchased 
Will  be  so  distributed,  or 

(2)  Through  community  auctions  which 
are  certified  by  the  War  Food  Administrator 
as  serving  rural  arras,  or 

(3)  By  a  combinat  on  of  the  methods 
stated  In  subparagraphs  ,1)  and  (2)  of  this 
paragraph,  or 

(4)  Ely  any  other  method  or  methods,  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  effectuate  disposal  In 
rural  areas,  as  may  bt  agreed  upon  by  the 
disposal  agency  and  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
trator and  approved  by  the  Board 

DUposal  agencies  may,  notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions,  distribute  new  trucks 
and  new  farm  machinery  directly  to  farmers 
If  they  shall  find  tha  it  is  In  the  public 
Interest  to  make  such  disposal. 

Sxc.  8303.4.  Surplus  t-ucks.  machinery,  and 
equipment  needed  to  prevent  Imoalrraent  or 
threatened  Impalrmenl  of  farm  "production, 
(a)  Duty  of  disposal  agencies:  Reasonable 
quantities  of  surplus  tnicks.  machinery,  and 
equipment  shall  be  made  available  for  dis- 
posal la  rural  areas  to  farmers  and  farmers- 
cooperative  assoclationj  whenever  a  shortage 
of  such  Items  impairs  c  r  threatei  s  to  Impair 
farm  production.  Suci  reasonable  quanti- 
ties shall  be  determine  i  by  the  Board  from 
time  to  time  as  provided  In  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section.  Upon  such  determination 
the  disposal  agencies  shall  promptlv  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessar;  or  appro- 
priate to  make  such  property  immediately 
available  for  sale  in  njral  areas  to  farmers 
and  farmers"  cooperatlvfe  associatlDns. 

(b)  Allocation  orden:  certificates  of  War 
Pood  AdmlnlstratOT:  ll  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
mtolstrator  shall  find  tiat  farm  production 
is  Impaired  or  is  threatened  to  be  impaired 
in  any  area  by  a  shortage  of  trucks,  machin- 
ery or  equipment,  he  s^all  submit  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  Board  stating  that  he  finds  such 
Impairment  or  threatened  impairment  of 
farm  production  to  exist  in  a  specifically 
named  area  by  a  shorta  je  of  specifically  de- 
scribed types  of  trucks,  nachinery.  or  equip- 
ment  and  setting  fortli  the  qaintltiea  of 
each  type  of  such  prope^-ty  which  constitute 
a  reasonable  portion  at  the  exlfiting  total 
surplus  supply  thereof  (o  be  mads  avaUable 
in  such  area  to  aid  In  relieving  such  im- 
pairment or  threatened  impairment  of  farm 
production.  In  order  to  assist  the  War  Food 
Administrator  In  the  freparatloji  of  such 
certificates,  disposal  agehcies  shaL  promptly 
on  his  request  advise  him  of  the  total  sur- 
plus supply  of  such  tru:ks,  machinery,  and 
equipment  as  he  may  specify  and  the  States 
or  regions  where  they  ar  j  located.    Upon  re- 


ceipt of  any  such  certificate  of  the  War  Pood 
Administrator  the  Board  will  determine  the 
types  and  quantities  of  such  property  to  be 
made  available  as  provided  In  paragraph  (a) 
of  this  section,  taking  Into  consideration 
such  certificate  and  any  other  pertinent  evi- 
dence, and  will  publish  its  determination  by 
an  order  under  this  regiilation. 

(c)  M?thod8  of  disposal:  The  types  and 
quantities  of  property  designated  in  such 
orders  under  this  regulaUon  shall  be  dis- 
posed of: 

(1 )  To  regular  retail  dealers  and  farmers" 
ccxjperatlve  associations  which  are  dealers, 
provided  that  they  represent  and  agree  that 
they  will  sell  the  prop>erty  purchased  only  to 
farmers  or  farmers"  cooperative  asscxiatlons 
located  In  the  areas  specified  in  such  orders, 
and  that,  in  the  case  of  trucks,  the  property 
will  be  sold  only  to  farmers  or  farmers"  co- 
operative associations  located  In  such  areas 
that  hold  certificates  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Agency;  or 

(2)  By  any  other  method  or  methods,  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  effectuate  disposal  In 
rui^al  areas,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
disposal  agency  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Disposal  agencies  may.  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions,  distribute  new 
trucks  and  new  farm  machinery  directly  to 
farmers  if  they  shall  find  that  It  Is  la  the 
public  interest  to  make  such  dlspc}sal. 

Sec.  8303.5.  Violations  by  dealers:  Any  per- 
son who  shall  make  a  false  representation  or 
who  shall  be  found  to  have  defaulted  on  any 
undertaking  or  promise  required  by  this  regu- 
lation, shall  thereupon  be  disqualified  to  ac- 
quire any  surplus  property  disposed  of  under 
this  regulation. 

SBC.  8303.6.  Regulatlotis  and  reports  to  be 
filed  with  the  Board:  Copies  rf  all  regulations, 
orders,  agreements,  and  Instructions  of  gen- 
eral applicability  Issued  by  any  agency  in 
furtherance  of  this  regulation  .shall  be  filed 
by  such  agency  with  the  Board.  Within  60 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this  regula- 
tion and  thereafter  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  60  days,  each  disposal  agency  shall  file 
with  the  Board  a  report  of  sales  made  pur- 
suant to  section  8303.3  hereof.  Reports  of 
sales  made  pursuant  to  section  8303.4  and  any 
order  issued  thereunder  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Board  by  each  disposal  agency  within  60 
days  alter  the  promulgation  of  such  order 
and  thereafter  at  Intervals  of  not  more  than 
30  days  until  the  repeal  of  such  order;  final 
reports  shall  be  filed  with  the  Board  within 
60  days  alter  such  repeal. 

Sic.  8303  7.  Regulations  of  other  agencies: 
All  disposals  under  this  regulation  shall  be 
subject  to  applicable  reflations  of  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation. 

Sec  8303.8.  Amendment  or  repeal:  Th's 
regulation  and  any  order  under  It  shall  be 
subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  by  the  Board 
by  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Board  duly 
published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

This  regulation  shall  become  effective  June 
1,  1945. 

StmPLus  Proptrtt  Board, 
A.  E.  HowsE,  Administrator, 
April  25.  1945. 
Approved  and  concurred  in, 

Makvin  Jones, 
War  Food  Administrator. 
AprU  30.  1945. 

NORRIS  E.  D<»>D, 

Chief.  AffTicultural  Adjustment  Acency. 
April  28.  1945. 

ExHiBrr  A  to  SPB  Rktjlation  Ko.  3 

TTP«S     or    FtOPEXTT    TO     BS    CMANNXIXD    INTO 
RCOUL   AXSAS 

1.  Farm  construction  materials:  Lumber 
and  lumber  substitutes,  shmgles  and  other 
roofing   materials,  lath,  paint,   varnish. 

2.  Merchant  trade  producu:  Barbed  and 
twisted  wire,  drawn  wire,  wire  bale  ties,  wire 
nails  and  staples,  woven  and  welded  wire 
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fence,  pipe  (cashing,  line,  stan^lard,  etc!), 
reinforced  mesh  and  wire  nettlag,  formed 
roofing  and  siding,  fence  poets. 

3.  Hand  tools. 

A.  Farm  and  garden  tools:  Forks,  hoes, 
mattocks,  picks,  post  hole  dlg{;ers,  rakes. 
scrapers,  shovels. 

B.  Mechanic  "hand -tools:  Wrtnches  (all 
tiypes),  pliers,  vises,  belt  cutters,  pipe  stocks 
and  dies. 

C.  Carpenters  and  edge  tools:  \xee,  adzes, 
hammers,  wrecking  bars,  saws,  chisels. 

4.  Cordage:  Rope,  binder  twine,  tobacco 
twine,  wool  twine. 

5.  Electrical  equipment:  Motor j  adaptable 
for  farm  use,  electric  wiring  and  iiupplies. 

6.  Miscellaneous  supplies:  Hurness  and 
harness  hardware,  chairis. 

Unttkd  States 
Department  of  AcRicuLTtrRE, 
AoaicuLTuxAL  Adjustment  Agi;nct, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  2,  IMS. 
Hon.  John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ag'iculture, 
House  of  Rtpresentative; . 
De.^r  Mr.  Flannagan:  This  moraing,  while 
in  your  office,  we  agreed  to  fumlsa  you  with 
a  statement  on  the  operation  of  the  surplus 
truck  disposal  program  as  It  W3Uld  affect 
farmers  and  farmers"  cooperatives.  We  are 
attaching  a  copy  of  such  a  stattment,  and 
have  also  Included  in  the  statement  the  op- 
erational prcKedure  that  will  be  loUowed  In 
dlsDOSlng  of  surplus  farm  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  all  other  farm  supplies. 

If  we  can  furnish  you  with  any  :urther  in- 
formation, please  advise  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

N.  E.  Doro,  Chief. 

Statement  on  Operation  of  Surplus  Disposal 
PacKRAMS  Under  Surplus  Propi3TT  Board 
Regulation   3 

BASIS  of  the  regulation  :  StTHPLUS  PHOPERTT  ACT 
of    1944.  SECTION    17 

The  Surplus  Property  Board  Regulation  3. 
effective  June  1.  1945,  and  signed  by  Mr.  A.  E. 
Howse,  Administrator.  Surp  us  Property 
Board,  and  approved  and  concurred  In  by  Mr. 
Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Administrator,  and 
Mr.  Norrls  E.  Dodd,  Chief,  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency,  sets  forth  provisions  under 
which  surplus  trucks  will  be  made  available 
to  farmers  and  farmers*  cooperative  asso- 
ciations. 

The  War  Pood  Administrator  determines 
the  areas  where  shortages  of  trucks  cause  im- 
pairment or  threatened  Impairment  of  farm 
production.  After  such  a  determination  Is 
made.  It  will  be  reported  to  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board,  which  will  determine  the  portion 
of  available  trucks  to  be  sold  to  larmcrs  and 
farmers'  cooperative  associations  In  the  re- 
ported areas.  The  Surpltis  Profwrty  Board 
win  then  Issue  an  order  requiring  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  make  the  specified 
number  of  trucks  immediately  available, 
ahead  of  all  other  priority  buyers,  for  sale  in 
rural  areas  to  farmers  and  farmers'  coopera- 
tive associations. 

Trucks  so  set  aside  will  be  sod  to  those 
regular  retail  dealers  who  agree  that  they 
will  sell  the  trucks  purchased  only  to  farm- 
ers and  farmers'  cooperative  associations  lo- 
cated in  areas  specified  In  the  ordsr,  and  that 
the  trucks  will  be  sold  only  to  those  farmers 
and  farmers"  cooperative  associations  who 
hold  certlflcates  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency.  After  a  dealer  pur- 
chaaea  trucks  he  will  notify  the  proper  county 
A.  A.  A.  committee  of  the  number  and  de- 
scription of  the  trucks  he  has  for  (sale  to  hold- 
ers of  A.  A.  A.  certlflcates.  The  dealer  will 
then  be  advised  of  the  farmers  end  farmers' 
cooperative  associations  holding  A.  A.  A.  cer- 
tificates. Reports  giving  the  name  and  ad- 
dreis  of  each  pvirchaser  will  be  procured  from 
the  dealers. 

The  above  procedure  also  applies  to  farm 
machinery     and    equipment,     txcept     that 


A.  A.  A.  certificates  will  not  be  issued  to  tha 
user.  However,  as  In  the  case  of  trucks,  deal- 
ers purchasing  farm  machinery  and  equip- 
ment set  aside  by  order  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board  for  agricultural  use  must  agree  to 
sell  only  to  farmers  and  farmers'  ccxjperatlve 
asscKlatlons. 

Regulation  3  also  contains  provisions  which 
will  cause  appropriate  quantities  of  all  sur- 
plus properties  to  be  sold  or  channeled  into 
rural  areas,  so  that  farmers  and  farmers'  co- 
operative asscKlatlons  will  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  which  is  equal  to  that 
accordec  buyers  having  no  priority  under  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  Disposal  agen- 
cies are  directed  to  consult  with  the  War  Food 
Administrator  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  the 
regulation. 


Farm  Production 


trlbuting  fully  to  the  success  of  our  men 
on  the  battle  fronts.  The  summary  Is 
as  follows: 

Summary  of  the  194S  production  intentions 
taken  from  the  1945  enrollment  blanks 
prepared  between  Dec.  1, 1944.  and  Mar.  15, 
J945» 

IN'umber  of  schedules,  8,604) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  4, 1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
I  presented  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
a  summary  of  the  great  contribution  to 
the  agricultural  effort  of  the  United 
States  in  wartime  by  farmers  living  in 
Hampden  and  Hampshire  Counties  of 
M:issachusetts.  I  have  now  had  brought 
to  my  attention  a  summary  furnished  to 
ms  by  S.  R.  Parker,  administrative  ofiQcer 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
to  whom  I  wrote  asking  for  information. 

At  a  time  when  the  food  shortage  in 
the  United  States  is  becoming  critical 
and  when  distribution  problems  have  be- 
come even  more  critical,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  to  what  extent  the  farmers  in 
the  various  congressional  districts^  the 
United  States  are  endeavoring  to  fteet 
the  food  problems  of  the  people  living 
in  the  area  where  their  farms  are  lo- 
cated.   Since  the  percentage  of  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  production  of  live- 
stock,  fruits,   and   vegetables   is  bftsed 
upon   averages   obtained   from   a  large 
number  of  representative  farmers,  the 
fijfures  do  not  accurately  show  the  total 
number  of  livestock  and  the  total  acres 
of  crops  in  the  State  or  in  the  respective 
counties.    The  importsince  of  the  sum- 
mary is,  however,  that  It  shows  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  raising  of  food 
products  in  Massac^usetts  Ir    1945  as 
compared  with  the  actual  production  for 
1944.    The  total  harvest  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  weather  and  othsr  factori 
over  which  the  farmers  have  no  controL 
But  It  is  most  encouraging  to  note  that 
they  intend  to  plant  more  acres,  produce 
more  hens  and  eggs,  and  otherwise  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  the  food  shortage 
so  prevalent  throughout  the  country  at 
this  time.    It  will  be  interesting  to  note 
how  the  summary  for  Massachusetts  and 
the   two   counties   of    Hampshire    fiuid 
Hampden  compare  with  the  production 
scheduled  in  other  coimties  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wish  to  express  my  own  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  splendid  work  of  our 
farmers  at  a  period  when  they  are  faced 
with  shortages  of  manpower,  machinery, 
tools,  and  feed.   They  certainly  are  con- 
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HAICPSHIRE  COUNTY 

1945  production  intentions  taken  from  the 

1945  enrollment  blanks 
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CUra  Barton  Day 


reftt  Democracy;  and  b« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rLoaioA 

IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
-^^^r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Houae  Concurrent  Resolution  3 
Concurrent   rescluUon   officially   recognizing 
the  stoty.  lUe.  and  achievements  of  Ciara 
Barton,  founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
setting  aside  the  second  Thursday  of  Octo- 
bir  of  each  year  aa  Clara  Barton  Day;  re- 
questing Cotigress  of  the  United  States  to 
establish  a  (^ara  Barton  Day 
Be  If  reaolvai  by  the  House  of  Re-presenta~ 
lives  of  the  State  of  Flonda  [the  Senate  con- 
curring >.  That  we  hereby  ofDcIally  recognize 
and  do  declare:    That  there  is  no  stirvivtng 
American  of  either  sex.  the  story  of  whose 
life  and  achleyemenU  Is  more  thrilling  and 
fascinating  than  that  of  Clara  Barton;   that 
her  achievements  in  the  evening  of  her  life, 
are  greater  thai  the  conquests  of  nations  or 
the  mventlons  of  genliis;  that  ■^he  left  to  the 
world    a    legaqr    of    accomplishment,    which 
with  every   pAiistng   year  has  matured,   and 
Ihrctjghout  thf  future,  will  mature  and  ex- 
pand Into  wldsr  and  more  fruitful  field  of 
beneficence;    that    she    met    the    opposition 
and  hardship  cf  a  pioneer,  but  her  Industry 
and  zeal  were  as  unflagging  as  her  sympathies 
w«re  univarsal.  her  labors  never  ceasing  until 
her  Idea  of  organized  relief  had  thrust  its 
roots  deep  In    .he  soul  of  America  and  that 
great    instrument    of    mercy,    the    American 
Red  Cross,  had  been  engrafted  Into  the  body 
of  this  Republic:  that  as  we  witness  the  ter- 
rible cataatropHlea  of  the  naUoua  that  now 
confront  ut.  the  memory  of  the  gentle  minis- 
trations of  her  who  won  the  name  of  'iVngel 
of  the  Battlefield"  cannot  but  be  a  mighty 
atimulant  to  tie  hopes  of  sorrowing  and  war 
ridden  peoples  everywhere;  that  she  went  in 
person  upon  t;3e  battlefields  of  three  wars- 
the    Cjvil    War    m    the    United    States;    the 
Franco-Prussian     War;     and     the     Spanish- 
American    War.    and    there,    unbllnded    by 
smoke  and  carnage,  free  from  hysteria,  with 
perfect   aelf-coatrol,    she    showed    mankind 
the  way  out  and  proved  that  civilization  was 
not  dead;  that  the  crown  of  this  leadership 
of  humanity  wu  the  foundation  and  begin- 
ning ot  that  W3rld-wide  moTement  of  relief 
that  not  only  upon  the  stricken  fields  of  war 
but  In  the  calaialtiea  of  peace  has  Immeasur- 
ably reduced  the  stun  of  human  misery;  that 
as  long  as  the  American  Red  Cross  endures  or 
lU  name  Is  remembered,  the  memory  of  Its 
founder  will  be  cherished;  be  It  further 

S^'tolved.  Thjit  the  Second  Thursday  of 
October  of  each  successive  year  hereafter  be 
and  the  same  h»reby  Is.  set  apart  and  desig- 
nated as  aara  Barton  Day  throughout  the 
State  of  Florida;  that  the  Governor  at  the  ap- 
proprtate  time  aefore  said  day  of  each  year 
may  call  attenUon  to  said  day.  and  caII  upon 
the  people  of  Forlda.  the  schools,  churches 
and  other  organizations  to  observe  Clara  Bar- 
ton Day  by  approprtate  activities  and  exer- 
clMs  that  fittingly  do  homage  to  her  great 
name;  be  it  further 

^*e»o/tied.  That  we  recommend  to  the  Con- 
gnet  of  the  Unl-.ed  Sutes  that  by  appropri- 
ate action  It  establish  and  designate  a  Clara 
Bvton  Day  for  the  entire  Nation,  to  the  end 
that  the  clTlim<l  world  may  knew  that  the 
Boul  <a  Amanea  la  aUve  and  responsive  to  the 
trmtltud«  it  owes  to  those  whose  Uvea  and 
character*  •mboly  and  aymboliza  the  spirit 


and  heart  of  this 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  wh4n  Clara  Barton  Day  has 
become  national,  tlie  Stat*  of  Florida  wUl 
cease  to  observe  the^  day  heruln  named  and 
will  thereafter  obee^e  the  national  Clara 
Barton  Day;  that  a!  copy  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  forwarded  to  thelMemberg  of  the  Florida 
delegation  in  the  Naftional  Ccngress,  and  the 
officials  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Approved  by  the  O  jvemor  lt£ay  2,  1945. 


Rehabilitatioli  of  Servicemen 


EXTENSION 


HON.  THOHAS  J.  LANE 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


MAS  SACHUsrrrs 


O  '  REPRKJENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  3.  1945 


Mr.  LANE.     Mr 
to  extend  my  remi 
SIGNAL  Rccoao.  I  wi 
which  appeared  i 
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ReVENtTK      COLLBCTORS 


(By  Grac*  Davidson) 

Rehabilitation  of  servicemen  Is  an  Im- 
posing and  long-souijding  phrase.  To  most 
cf  us.  It  has  very  Utile  reality  until  we  see 
men  who  lost  logs,  ar^.  and  hands  at  Oafsa. 
Salerno.  Anzlo.  and  la  Normandy  working  at 
highly  skilled  Jobs  alotg  with  others  who  were 
more  fortunate.  Yedterday  Denis  W.  Dela- 
ney, collector  of  Interial  reven  Je  and  himself 
a  dissAled  veteran  ofl  World  War  No.  1,  In- 
vited '^  group  of  dlf^bled  veterans  of  this 
war.  ttow  profitably  ai|d  useful  y  employed  in 
his  department,  to  Illustrate  wiat  rehabilita- 
tion la  like  when  lt|  advanws  beyond  the 
thcorlmng  and  talklnfc  stages. 

For  Mr.  Delaneys  Covernmeot  department 
Is  one  of  the  very  fir  it  in  the  coimtry  that 
began  giving  prefererce  in  Jobs  to  disabled 
veterans  returning  fiom  the  war.  Nothing 
was  permitted  to  be  sajd  about  the  work  until 
wounded  men  were  completely  and  success- 
fully assimilated  in  t^ieir  Jobs  and  the  pro- 
gram was  proved  a  dfctinlte  achievement  In 
public  service.    •     •     » 

N.  Joseph  D'Antuona,  a  Dorchester  man, 
who  had  his  right  leg  blown  oJ  at  Gafsa  In 
Tunisia  when  a  land  mine  e.\ploded,  said: 
';j  thought  I  was  done  for  farever,  would 
never  be  able  to  work  again  ard  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  my  family  levery  tin  e  they  looked 
at  me.  That  vtM  hoir  I  first  felt,  but  not 
now."  He  stood  erect,  a  tall  fine-looking 
young  man  dnased  in  :w«eds.  He  now  walks 
on  his  artiflciaZ  leg  wit  aout  the  use  of  a  cane. 

"One  day  a  man  wall  ed  into  my  ward  where 
I  lay  at  the  Walter  Reel  Hospital,"  eald  D'An- 
tuona. "He  said  that  I  would  soon  be  walk- 
ing around  like  him  a^d  working  at  a  better 
)ob  than  I  ever  had.  It  dldn".  make  sense 
until  he  pulled  up  hlii  trouser.-;  and  showed 
me  that  he  had  two  irtlflclal  legs.  He  was 
badly  wotmded  In  the  1  i«t  war.  Then  I  began 
to  aee  hundreds  Uke  him.  who  h»d  conquered 
In  the  toughest  of  )attles— the  wounded 
man's  battle  in  the  ho  ipltal." 


i>rmu<iMKD  Tx>  walk 

D'Antuona  said  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  walk  erect  without  a  cane.  Alter 
13  months  in  the  hospital,  he  walked  out  un- 
der his  own  power  without  a  crutch  or  cane 
He  took  a  clvll-servlce  examination  and  In 
May  1944  was  appointed  deputy  collector  at 
141  MUk  Street. 

Mr.  Delaney  interposed,  "You  see,  1  was  a 
veteran  of  the  last  war  and  was  gaaaed  in  the 
stomach.  When  I  came  home  I  learned  that 
2  years  In  Prance  was  no  asset  In  getting  a  Job 
And  I,  for  one,  did  what  I  could  to  see  that  It 
would  not  happen  in  my  department." 

The  collector  said  he  regretted  that  larger 
plans  for  returning  veterans  were  not  formu- 
lated immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
He  said  he  did  not  like  to  see  men  dlscharg-d 
too  soon  from  hospitals,  before  they  were 
physically  and  mentally  ready  for  civilian 
life.  And  for  those  men  who  must  remain 
for  long  periods  in  convalescent  places  he 
th»ight  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  civilian 
hotels  were  set  aside  for  their  use  This 
thought  Was  prompted  when  Richard  P  Col- 
lins, of  42  MUlwood  Street,  Dorchester  re- 
marked that  it  was  unfortunate  many  of  his 
buddies  wjuia  not  stay  long  enough  in  hos- 
pital* for  complete  physical  rehabUltatlon. 
CoUins  lost  his  left  hand  at  Salerno. 

DEVELOP   HIGHER  I.    Q, 

"I  don't  think  the  Government  ought  to 
let  them  out  imtil  they  are  ready  The 
fellows  are  too  Impatient  to  get  out  and 
after  they  are  out  a  whUe.  they  regret  that 
they  did  not  stay  longer  for  treatment."  sa'd 
Collins,  who  was  appointed  to  a  clerical  job 
on  his  discharge  In  the  coUectors  office 

Mr.  Delaney  said  at  this  point  that  records 
prove  the  disabled  men.  many  of  them  had 
developed  higher  I.  Q.s  during  their  military 
service.  Men  who  never  before  in  civilian 
life  could  have  passed  the  tests  are  now  em- 
ployed In  jobs  requiring  high  mental  capaci- 
l,\.,  °^*°™oo  Hammelburg.  a  discharged 
disabled  veteran,  was  before  the  war  a  taxi 
driver. 

"During  the  service  I  got  to  thinking  a 
lot.  said  Hammelburg,  "and  I  decided  I 
would  like  to  work  with  my  head  when  I 
came  out.  I  dldnt  want  to  drive  the  taxi 
any  longer.  1  took  the  clvll-servlce  test 
passed,  and  was  appointed  to  a  clerical  job* 
And  I  enjoy  every  minute  of  my  work  i 
hope  to  get  promoted  one  day." 

Mr.  Delaney  assured  the  group  that  as  fast 
as  they  earned  promotion,  they  would  be 
promoted.  He  said,  if  you  continue  to  give 
to  your  Jobs  what  you  gave  to  the  mUltary 
service,  each  one  of  you  will  be  promoted. 
The  reports  on  your  work  are  splendid  so 
lar."  He  commented  that  the  disabled  serv- 
iceman makes  an  admirable  worker.  He  is 
anxious  to  prove  he  can  do  as  much  and  more 
than  the  man  who  has  not  been  wounded 
in  battle. 

WANT   TO    CHEES    WOtTNDBD 

Several  of  the  men  expressed  the  wish 
to  be  Invited  to  visit  the  wounded  men  In 
the  hospitals.  They  said  they  knew  they 
could  help  others  lying  despondently  in  their 
ward  cou  if  they  could  see  how  they  got 
over  the  hurdles  in  spite  of  their  disabilities. 
The  group  included  Harold  J.  Hooper,  who 
suffered  a  broken  neck  when  he  was  caught 
In  the  machinery  in  the  engine  room  during 
hia  naval  service;  Prank  E.  Rose,  brain  con- 
cussion and  malaria  in  the  New  Hebrides; 
James  W.  Wallace,  wounded  In  the  head.  back, 
left  leg  and  face  at  Bougainville;  Arthur  V. 
Mogan,  permanent  bone  fusion  in  spine  from 
a  shot  In  magazine  of  ship;  Walter  P.  Perry 
spinal  trouble  from  accident  in  Air  Corps,  and 
Coleman  B.  Connelly,  broken  neck  from  prov- 
ing ground  accident. 

Mr.  Delaney  explained  that  this  group  of 
nine  men  were  picked  at  random  to  give  their 
stories  oX  how  they  were  rehabilitated  and 
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found  emplo3nT>ent.  He  said  that  more  and 
more  the  recent  appointments  which  have 
been  made  include  disabilities  iiuch  as  losa 
of  legs,  arms,  hands,  with  others  trussed  in 
steel  frames. 


Shipshaw  Aluminum  Deal  Proves  Need  of 
Light  Metals  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I*  con- 
nection with  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
today  to  create  a  Light  Metals  Adminis- 
tration, to  bring  some  unified  control  out 
of  the  chaos  in  light-metals  procure- 
ment, operation  of  Governnent-owned 
light-metals  facilities,  and  e^'entual  dis- 
posal of  those  facilities.  I  :nclude  the 
testimony  which  I  gave  April  11.  1945, 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee:» 

Mr.  De  Lact.  Mr.  Chairman,  Jind  members 
of  the  committee: 

I  pppreciate  the  opportunity  U)  come  before 
this  committee  and  to  comment  on  the  latest 
contract  of  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  to 
purchase  Canadian  aluminum. 

This  contract  will  unquestlc  nably  injure 
the  post-war  disposal  of  the  Government 
aluminum  plants.  It  is  the  fittest  instru- 
ment that  could  be  legally  devised  to  keep 
new  competition  out  of  the  alviralnum  indus- 
try. 

Consider  its  terms:  The  United  States 
'must  accept  a  minimum  of  lOO.COO.CXX)  pounds 
of  metal.  If  Metals -Reserve  \ljhes  to  cancel 
the  contract,  it  must  give  65  days  notice. 
In  that  interval  the  Canadian  company  may 
deliver  90.275.000  pounJs  of  metal.  Alto- 
gether this  country  could  be  rijqulred  to  ac- 
cept 190,275.000  pounds.  None  of  this  metal 
Is  tQ  be  delivered  before  July  Iwt  of  this  year. 
I  understand  that  conslderabln  cut-backs  in 
aluminum  needs  are  planned  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  if  the  German  Wai  is  liquidated 
■oon. 

NO  REAL  cancelation  <  LAUSE 

I  understand  that  in  requesting  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company  to  undertake;  this  purchase 
contract,  the  War  Production  Board  expected 
that  aluminum  requirements  would  fall  off 
and  asked  that  the  contract  i;ontaln  appro- 
priate cancelation  opportunities.  The  con- 
tract does  no  such  thing.  It  actually  saddles 
this  country  with  the  obligation  to  keep  on 
taking  Canadian  aluminum  even  If  It  is  no 
longer  needed  this  year. 

Last  year,  because  of  the  earlier  Shipshaw 
contracts  to  buy  Canadian  metal,  the  Metals 
Reserve  Company  had  444.C0O.0O0  pounds 
stock-piled  In  Canada.  Becavse  of  this  sur- 
plus, the  War  Production  Boiird  shut  down 
American  aluminum  plants  and  cut  back 
production  in  even  the  best  plants  that  will 
be  most  attractive  to  new  operators  after  the 
war.  Those  plants  include  tht  Pacific  North- 
west plants  at  Troutdale,  Oreg.,  and  Spokane. 
Wash. 

SQUEEZE  ON  NORTHWEST  AHEAD 

Today  Troutdale  Is  operating  at  half  ca- 
pacity although  It  Is  supposed  to  open  the 
remaining  half.  Spokane  will  be  back  to  full 
capacity.  But  If  we  permit  Canadian  alumi- 
num to  pile  up  again  in  this  country  later 


this  year,  the  squeeze  will  undoubtedly  be 
put  on  as  It  was  before.  This  time,  the 
Federal  agencies  will  probably  want  to  shut 
down  the  Spokane  and  Troutdale  plants 
completely.  How  can  this  committee  and  the 
Surplus  Property  Board  expect  new  operators 
to  be  Interested  in  shut-down  aluminum 
plants? 

Testimony  already  presented  before  this 
committee  shows  that  there  will  be  many 
difficult  problems  lor  new  producers  in  ob- 
taining bauxite,  alumina,  and  in  building  up 
markets  for  metal.  In  addition  to  these 
problems,  the  policy  of  buying  aluminum 
from  the  Canadian  front  of  the  American 
Trust  can  easily  mean  that  new  operators 
would  have  to  take  over  cold  plants,  look 
around  for  labor,  hire  and  train  new  super- 
visory personnel,  and  spend  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  putting  the  plants  into  operat- 
ing condition. 

HARD  ON   rUTURE   OPERATORS 

An  aluminum  plant  can't  be  opened  by 
pressing  a  button.  You  have  to  get  the 
men;  you  must  clean  out  the  aluminum  cells 
and  rcUne  them  with  carbon.  Why  should 
a  new  operator  be  saddled  with  all  these  ex- 
penses if  he  is  willing  to  try  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment put  its  aluminum  plants  to  use  and 
Is  willing  to  risk  his  own  working  capital  in 
competition  with  Alcoa  and  Reynolds? 

I  don't  know  whether  the  agent  for  the 
Aluminum  Co  of  Canada  was  aware  of  the 
effects  upon  American  aluminum  production 
when  it  requested  the  inflexible  cancelation 
terms.  I  don't  know  whether  the  Alcoa 
officials  who  also  own  controlling  stock  In 
the  Canadian  company  also  were  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  those  terms.  But  I  don't 
see  how  any  competent  person  In  the  alumi- 
num business  could  fail  to  understand  what 
they  meant. 

OTHER  OBJECTIONABLE  FEATURES 

There  are  other  objectionable  feattires 
about  this  contract  that  others  will  go  Into. 
These  Include,  I  am  told,  the  need  to  use 
American  coal  to  produce  Canadian  alumina 
when  this  country  has  Government  plants 
that  can  produce  the  alumina  with  natural 
gas.  saving  200,000  tons  of  coal. 

Also,  I  understand  there  Is  a  serious  prob- 
lem of  getting  ships  to  carry  the  bauxite 
from  South  America  to  Canada.  Whereas  in 
this  country  Just  outside  the  Government- 
owned  alumina  plant  there  already  stands 
a  pile  of  bauxite  more  than  enough  for  the 
aluminum  we  are  to  buy  from  Canada. 

Others  will  comment  on  these  features. 
But  I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  point- 
ing to  the  need  for  doing  something  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  that  permits  all  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  concerned  with  aluminum 
to  act  m  such  an  uncoordinated,  irresponsible 
way,  so  detrimental  to  the  national  interest. 

TOO  MANY  AGENCIES 

Prevlbvis  witnesses  before  the  committee 
have  mentioned  the  many  agencies  that  deal 
with  alumUium  in  such  a  way  that  the  right 
hand  doesn't  know  what  the  left  h^nd  is 
doing,  or  doesn't  seem  to  care.  How  else  can 
one  explain  the  first  Shipshaw  contr^ts  to 
build  a  big  power  project  in  Canadk  and 
buUd  the  Canadian  aluminum  indtistry,  at 
the  expense  of  American  power  projects  and 
the  Investment  in  American  altuninum 
plants? 

The  Metals  Reserve  Company  signed  the 
Shipshaw  contracts  that  promise  to  destroy 
some  of  the  Investment  in  Government 
plants  owned  by  the  Dafense  Plants  Corpora- 
tion. Metals  Reserve  and  Defense  Plants 
Corporation  were  tK)th  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Loan  AdmUiUtratlon,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator at  the  time  all  these  arrangements 
were  made  was  Jesse  Jones.  He  personally 
knew  about  all  these  contracts.  He  knew 
about  the  initial  Shipshaw  contract  signed 
May  2,  1941,  and  a  lew  weeks  later  he  was 


engaged  In  planning  to  finance  the  invest- 
ment of  nearly  »700,000.000  In  American 
aluminum  plants  that  would  be  hurt  by  the 
Shipshaw  deal. 

And  besides  Mr.  Jones,  there  was  Mr.  Bitt 
who  had  been  told  in  1940  about  power  wait- 
ing to  be  used  at  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonne- 
ville Dams  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  who 
turned  In  Canada  In  1941  to  help  build  a 
private  power  project. 

NO  UNinCATlON  TODAY 

This  latest  scandalous  contract  with 
Canada's  Alcoa  Is  one  more  evidence  that 
there  is  no  more  control  over  a  unified  policy 
in  aluminum  for  the  true  Interests  of  this 
country  than  there  was  back  in  1940  and 
1941. 

If  nothing  is  done  to  change  the  situation 
in  the  varlotis  Government  agencies  so  as  to 
produce  cooperation  for  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment plants  according  to  the  Surplus 
Property  Act.  the  best  possible  administrators 
of  that  act  will  be  helpless  to  salvage  any 
portions  of  the  millions  we  have  sunk  Into 
Defense  Plants  Corporation  aluminum  plants 
In  this  country. 

Here  is  what  will  happen  unless  this  com- 
mittee recommends  remedial  action.  The 
Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  has  recom- 
mended a  stockpile  of  metal  and  bauxite,  but 
that  stockpile  is  not  to  be  built  up  in  any 
part  by  purchases  from  Government  plant 
operators.  No  other  agency  today  is  con- 
cerned with  this  question.  That  means  that 
the  Government-owned  plants  will  close,  no 
matter  how  low  their  costs  are.  Congress 
must  unify  policy  on  stockpile  acquisition 
with  plant  disposal.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
no  outlet  for  the  aluminum  produced  In  the 
Government  plants,  and  they  cannot  be  kept 
in  operating  condition  until  disposed  of. 

MAZE  or  CONTROL 

Again,  the  War  Production  Board  is  only 
interested  In  getting  aluminum  for  the  needs 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  war  require- 
ments. When  war  requirements  fall  off.  the 
War  Production  Board  will  tell  the  Defense 
Plants  Corporation  that  it  can  ^ut  down  the 
Government  aluminum  plants.'  But  Surplus 
Property  Board  later  is  supposed  to  sell  these 
plants,  and  the  best  way  to  help  sell  them  is 
to  keep  them  in  at  least  partial  operating 
condition.  But  there  is  nothing  now  to  pre- 
vent the  Defense  Plants  Corporation  from 
closing  down  the  plants  when  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  says  so,  and  then  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  wringing  its  hands  lawr  be- 
cause nobody  will  want  to  buy  them. 

That  is  the  predicament  this  country  is  in 
because  of  the  lack  of  unity  among  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Interested  In  aluminum. 
Only  Congress  can  Impose  that  unity,  and  I 
urge  that  this  committee  consider  this  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  the  solution  may  be  as  one 
witness  already  recommended— the  establish- 
ment of  an  aluminum  commission.  Actu- 
ally, a  commission  Is  apt  to  be  divided  and 
weak.  I  would  recommend  that  an  alumi- 
num administrator  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  a  temporary  period  untU  the  Gov- 
ernment plants  aic  finally  disposed  of. 

CANCEL  SHIPSHAW   CONTRACT 

And  preliminary  to  everything  else,  to  In- 
troduce fiexibUity  into  the  wartime  procure- 
ment of  altuninum,  to  safeguard  the  Im- 
mense Interests  the  Government  has  ac- 
quired In  aluminum  plants,  and  to  preserve 
the  basis  for  the  Introduction  of  post-war 
competition  Into  aluminum  production,  the 
committee  should  recommend  the  immediate 
cancelation  of  the  latest  ShlpShaw  contract 
and  begin  legislative  action  new  that  wUl  re- 
sult m  the  speediest  possible  transfer  of 
existing  D.  P.  C.  plants  to  operating  com- 
panies that  give  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
expectation  that  they  will  acquire  tlie  facul- 
ties and  operate  them  hi  competition  to 
Alcoa. 
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th.'.*  committee  has  «n  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  safeguard  mllUons  Invested  In 
DPC  plant*,  correct  a  mlxbandled  war 
supply  problem,  and  insure  practical  oppor- 
tunity for  free  enterprise  In  a  Tltal  field  of 
production  that  li  now  monopolized  by  tbe 
AlumtnuxD  Co.  of  America,  and  ita  sister  mo- 
nopoly m  Canada,  both  owned  by  tbe  same 
stockholdera  ar.d  Jointly  dominated  by  11 
persons.  On  behalf  of  the  iMople  oX  Seattle 
and  the  Northwest  I  wish  to  thank  Senator 
MtnaAT.  Senator  McMahom.  and  the  members 
of  this  able  committee  for  their  Interest  \n 
and  work  upon  this  vital  problem.  Through 
your  efforts  cur  people  will  gain  a  great  cp- 
portunity  for  future  jobs  and  prosperity. 


n«ria«  Will  Rffat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rLoanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVrS 

Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.    HENDRICKS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
wish  to  insert  an  editorial  from  my  home, 
town  newspaper,  the  De  Land  Sun-News, 
which  I  think  is  very  pertinent.    This  edi- 
torlai  points  out  charges  made  by  the 
State    chamber    of    commerce    against 
Federal  bureaus  and  departments  in  ex- 
posing certain  undesirable  actions  car- 
ried on  in  the  State  of  Florida,  which 
actions  received  great  publicity  through- 
out the  Nation.    I  recall  distinctly  that 
there  was  publicity  in  every  Washington 
newspaper,  and  at  least  one  magazine 
ran  a  feature  article  on  Miami.  Fla.. 
,which  was  very  disparaging.    I  have  been 
In  Miami  during  the  war  and  I  saw  noth- 
ing going  on  there  that  was  not  going 
on  in  New  York  City  and  Washington. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  things  that  were  criti- 
cized by  this  magazine  in  Miami  would 
pale  into  insign  ficance  when  compared 
to  some  of  the  things  going  on  in  other 
cities  In  the  Nation.    If  anyone  cares  to 
Investigate  Washington  and  New  York 
or  any  other  large  city  they  will  see  for 
themselves. 

It  is  true  that  Mian^ii  publicized  the  city 
as  a  resort,  inviting  tourists  to  come  to 
the  city.    It  is  also  true  that  anyone  with 
an  ounce  of  intelligence  must  realize  that 
during  the  war  people  must  have  some 
relaxation  and  they  are  going  to  the  best 
place  to  get  it.    This  may  be  the  subtle 
reasoning  for  the  publicity  against  Miami 
and  Florida.    There  is  no  better  place  in 
the  Nation  for  people  to  get  relaxation  of 
the  kind  they  should  have.    It  is  also  evi- 
dent to  an  intelligent  person  that  there 
are  many  people  who  are  wealthy  and 
who  are  contributing  nothing  to  the  war 
effort  who  would  go  to  Miami.  Washing- 
ton. New  York.  Atlantic  City,  or  anywhere 
else  where  they  can  get  excitement  and 
enjoyment.    If  it  is  a  sin  for  Miami  and 
P^oiida  to  advertise  their  climate  and 
tiieir  advantages  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing relaxation  and  a  vacation,  then  I 
have  a  mistaken  impression.    I  notice 
that  big  caicems  all  over  the  Nation 


whose  production  lias  been  almost  en- 
tirely taken  for  thq  war  effort  run  full- 
page  advertisements  in  newspapers  as 
though  they  were  ktill  selling  goods  to 
the  public.  To  thia^I  have  no  objection, 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  proper  for  them  to 
advertise  their  goods  to  the  public  so 
that  when  the  war  |s  over  the  public  will 
know  that   these  doncems  are  still  in 


existence.    On  the 
any  reason  why  the 
Miami,  should  not 
their  benefits? 
As  I  have  said.  I 


other  hand,  is  there 
State  of  Florida,  and 
:ontinue  to  publicize 

have  been  to  Miami 


during  this  war.  and  I  have  seen  the 
armed  forces,  thase  who  have  enough 
money,  doing  the  aiame  things  that  the 


civilians  were  doinf 


approve  of  all  ths  t  either  the  armed 
forces  or  the  civilians  were  doing,  yet  it 
may  be  well  that  th<  re  is  some  spot  where 


people  can  forget 
whUe.    I  am  proud 
State  has  played  in 


is  no  Slate  in  the  Union  that  can  show 


greater    cooperation 
than    the    State    of 


a    proportionately 
and    contribution 
Florida. 
Tne  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
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The  Florida  State 
mai:es  rather  startli 
may  be  designated 
In    Washington." 
charges  are  that  these 
ll-^ht  In  exposing  f '.on 
able  publicity  for 
have  as  a  iccp.le,  almos ; 
United  Staus.    If  Flo' 
goat,  as  Is  implied.  It 
be  expcced     Only  by 
unfair  publicity  of  t 
cupy  Its  rlghtfi.1 
State  that  has  not 
the  war  upon  It  but 

That  there  's  sufflcl«^ 
Ing  discrimination  ma 
from  the  very  fact  tha ; 
Holland  has  consented 
the  committee  on  Stat ; 
Florida  with  facts  and 
tee  win  fight  for  Florl<^ 

Remember    the 
exposi?     The  Treasurer 
to  clamp  down  on 
also  tax  evaders.     Thi 
Invaded  Miami,  round^ 
and  received  reams  of 

The    Treasury    Depa^ 
Miami  was  Impeding 
couraging    tourists— t 
vertislng  her  resorts 
papers  and  magazines 
were  New  York.  Los 
Pannsylvanla.    Illinois 
otlMr  States  and  cities 
says  tbe  State  chambci 
Uclty  of  the  caliber 
subjected  to  which  cot 
virtually  any  city  of 
the  Nation. 

Has  Florida  teen 
Hsre  are  some  facts: 

Florida  has 
women  to  the  Nation's 
built  thousanefs  of  ships , 
and  m:scellaiieous  war 
war  contracts  at  a  levc  1 
produced  5.0CQ.CO0  ton  ; 
and   animal   consumpt 
1W4;  she  contributed 
the    armed    forces;    hei 
$l,]61,000.a£8  worth  of 


any 


contribu  ted 


and  while  I  do  not 


he  war  for  a  little 
of  the  part  that  my 
he  war  effort.    There 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
charges  against  what 
\'^rious  Federal  bureaus 
sn    summed    up.    the 
bureaus  take  keen  de- 
ja  and  give  it  unfavor- 
that  could  as  well 
any  other  place  in  the 
Ida  is  being  made  the 
time  that  the  matter 
a  determined  fight  on 
kind  can  Florida  oc- 
as a  really  patriotic 
met  the  demands  of 
exceeded  them. 
t  ground  for  suspect - 
be  t£.ken  for  granted 
former  Gov.  Spessard 
to  be  the  chairman  of 
relations  to  battle  for 
figures.    This  commit- 
s  good  ncme. 
t     so-called    M  ami 
Department   decided 
sure  seeters  who  are 
Department's  agents 
up  a  few  tax  evaders, 
publicity. 

tment    charged    that 
Jie  war  effort  by  en- 
she   was  even   ad- 
the  northern  news- 
Matter  of  fact,   so 
^ne^eies.  Mexico.  Cuba. 
Vlrpln:a.   and    many 
These  are  examples, 
of  unfavorable  pub- 
Florida  has  been 
Id  have  originated  in 
si^e  in  any  State  in 
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ba  rkward  in  war  effort? 


300,000  men  and 
armed  forces;  she  has 

airplanes,  ordinance, 
terns  and  maintained 

of  $72a.C00.0:0:  she 

of  food  for  human 

on    during    1943    and 

free,  538  hotels  to 

cit.zens    purchased 

ar  bonds. 
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In  aome  of  these  categories.  Florida  was 
dose  to  top.  proportiorate  to  its  population. 
In  war  suport.  It  will  be  well  for  the  Nation 
to  know  that. 


Wbo  Really  Owns  My  Buslaess? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  3, 1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
E.  H.  Martindale: 

WHO   SXAU.T    OWNS   MT   BUSINESSf 

(By  E.  H.  Martindale) 

Two  gentlemen  from  the  Ordnance  Division 
of  the  United  States  War  Depanmenl  were  la 
m  office  recently  in  connection  with  for- 
ward pricing  which  Is  superseding  renegotia- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversation  I  re- 
marked that  although  we  had  been  in  buel- 
ness  over  30  years.  I  had  never  been  able  to 
draw  out  enough  from  the  busii^fs  to  pay 
the  inheritance  tax  when  my  share  Is  parsed 
along  to  my  two  sons.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
said,  "Why  should  you?  They  didn't  earn 
It." 

This  remark  bothered  me  because  it 
sounded  logical  but  it  raised  the  question  of 
why  should  an  Inheritance  be  a  liability  in- 
stead of  an  asset? 

I  am  a  little  past  the  age  of  60  and  if  I 
should  die  at  the  present  time  my  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  with  a  company  of  combat  engi- 
neers with  the  American  First  Army  on  the 
western  front,  wcu'd  have  to  sell  their  War 
bonds,  borrow  the  limit  on  their  life-insur- 
ance policies,  raise  money  wherever  possible, 
and  still  would  probably  fall  far  short  of 
raising  enough  cash  to  pay  the  Inheritance 
tax. 

As  we  are  a  closed  corporation  with  92 
percent  of  the  stock  owned  by  members  of 
two  families,  r.o  bank  will  accept  the  stock 
as  collateral  for  a  lonn.  and  It  would  b2  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  outside  buyer  to  purchase 
part  of  the  stock  at  a  reasonable  price,  even 
If  my  sons  were  willing  to  give  up  control 
of  the  business  by  disposing  of  part  of  their 
stock. 

Then  for  the  next  several  years  my  sons 
would  have  to  skimp  and  scrape  to  pay  cflt 
the  debts  Incurred  by  tlie  inheritance. 

This  problem  revolved  in  the  back  of  my 
head  until  there  came  back  the  answer  that 
my  business  is  not  really  wealth  to  me  and 
the  question  "Who  really  owns  my  btislness?" 
It  was  started  back  In  1913  by  another  man 
and  myself  as  a  partnership  wltli  a  total  In- 
vestment of  $260  and,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  other  stockholders,  was  Incorporated  In 
1917. 

Year  after  year  most  of  the  profits,  after 
taxes,  have  been  plowed  back  into  the  busi- 
ness but  two  periods  of  unusual  expansion 
required  additional  ca^h  investments  of  $17.- 
200  and  from  these  cash  Investments  and 
plowed-back  earnings  we  are  now  giving  em- 
ployment to  88  meff^nd  women. 

Our  books  disclose  that  our  present  factory 
machinery  and  equipment  cost  $8D,703.73 
with  another  $10,726.92  for  typewriters,  desks. 
and  other  office  equipment,  making  an  In- 
vestment of  $1,141.25  for  each  of  our  88  em- 
ployees. These  are  their  tools  of  trade  whic*! 
ws  have  su^Jlled  to  them  and  without  which 
they  would  have  no  employment. 
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Then  they  must  have  a  place  In  which  to 
work  and  real  estate  and  buildings  represent 
an  investment  of  another  $45,1)43.27  or 
$511.86  each. 

Next,  they  must  have  raw  materials  from 
which  to  manufacttu-e  the  finished  goods  and 
the  latter  must  be  held  untU  a  buyer  is 
found.  These  two  Items  take  another  $196,- 
025.31  or  $2,227.50  each. 

Our  cvistomers.  consisting  mostly  of  other 
Industrial  plants,  are  not  In  the  ha»)lt  of  pay- 
ing cash  on  delivery  and  accounts  receivable 
take  another  $73,816.30  or  $838.82  for  each 
employee. 

Nsxt.  bank  balance  and  petty  cash  take 
$32  524 .44  or  $369 .59  each .  Other  miscellane- 
ous items  require  $1,859.02  or  $21.13  each. 

These  all  total  up  to  a  frozen  Investment 
of  $440,699.02  or  $5,110.14  for  each  employee. 
It  sjems  safe  to  say  that  our  employees  have 
never  given  this  any  thought  and  do  not 
reclize  that  without  this  Investment  on  their 
behalf,  they  would  not  have  their  present 
Jobs. 

This  does  not  represent  wealth  to  me  be- 
cavse  I  cannot  exchange  It  for  goods:  I 
cannot  spend  It  for  a  vacation  or  for  amuse- 
ment. Our  employees  look  upon  me  as 
wealthy  because  I  control  this  business,  but 
I  deprive  myself  of  many  luxuries  and  pleas- 
ures in  my  efforts  to  accumulate  sufficient 
liquid  assets  to  pay  the  inheritance  tax- 
wealth  that  I  should  feel  free  to  spend  if  I 
worked  for  a  salary  and  owned  no  stock  In 
the  corporation. 

I  am  merely  the  custodian  of  the  busi- 
ness which  seems  to  really  belong  to  others. 
First,  I  am  custodian  for  our  employees;  they 
have  first  claim  on  otir  Income  for  their  pay 
In  addition  to  which  we  pay  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  their  wages  or  salaries  for  Social 
Security  to  provide  them  with  a  pension  at 
some  future  date,  and  another  3  percent  for 
possible  future  unemployment. 

Next  I  am  custodian  for  my  city,  county, 
and  State.  They  demand  an  annual  divi- 
dend of  2.87  percent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  our  real  estate  and  buildings,  machinery, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  raw  materials,  and 
finished  merchandise,  even  If  we  make  no 
profit,  with  a  smaller  dividend  from  us  on 
accounts  receivable  and  one  from  our  bank 
on  our  bank  balance.  The  State  also  de- 
mands a  domestic  franchise  tax  annually  of 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  net  worth. 

Then  comes  the  Federal  Government.  To 
make  sure  that  It  gets  something,  regardless 
of  profits,  the  Government  first  assesses  the 
capital  stock  tax  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent 
of  what  we  think  the  business  Is  worth. 
Then  if  we  make  a  profit,  the  Government 
collects  a  fat  share,  and  If  we  pay  the  profits 
out  In  dividends  the  Government  comes  back 
for  another  large  share. 

So  I  submit  that  I  am  only  the  custodian 
of  this  business;  first,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
employees,  then  for  the  city  cf  Lakewood  (a 
suburb  of  Cleveland),  the  county  of  Cuya- 
hoga, the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that 
when  I  die  1  shaU  be  passing  along  mainly 
this  custodianship  rather  than  real  wealth 
to  my  sons. 

Why  should  my  sons  be  penalized  for  ac- 
centmg  this  custodianship?  Should  not  the 
Inheritance  tax  laws  be  revised  In  some  way 
to  permit  more  liberal  treatment  when  frozen 
productive  wealth  that  furnishes  employment 
to  others,  is  passed  along  to  the  heirs? 

Such  revision  might  allow  a  reasonable 
exemption  based  on  the  average  number  of 
employees  or  average  annual  pay  roll  for 
the  preceding  3  to  5  years. 

For  a  firm  In  the  small-business  class  the 
present  burden  frequently  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  discontinue  all  expansion,  reduce 
selling  and  advertising  expenses,  and  other- 
wise retrench  for  a  period  of  several  years 
in  order  to  withdraw  sufficient  cash  from 
the  business  to  pay  the  Inheritance  taxes. 


This  necessary  retrenchment  may  come  at 
such  a  critical  time  In  the  life  of  a  small 
business  that  Its  growth  is  permanently 
stunted,  or  it  may  even  be  started  on  the 
downward  path  toward  bankruptcy  and 
liquidation. 


Senator  La  Follette's  Analysii  of 
Congressional  Needs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  1,1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  enclose  an  article  written  by  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Jr..  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Progressive  magazine  April 
16,  1945.  In  the  article  entitled  "What's 
the  Matter  With  Congress?"  Senator  La 
FcLLETTE,  chairman  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  to  Modernize  Con- 
gress, sets  forth  his  well-considered  ideas 
of  the  things  that  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  Legislature. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Vital  problems  affecting  the^Future  welfare 
of  every  American  citizen  confront  Congress. 
Never  before  In  Its  history  has  Congress  been 
faced  with  national  and  International  Issues 
of  such  great  magnitude  and  complexity. 

The  determination  of  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment reste  with  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution. The  tendency  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
manifest  before  the  war  has  been  greatly  ac- 
celerated during  the  conduct  of  a  global 
struggle.  After  the  war  this  trend  must  be 
reversed,  and  Congress  must  recover  Its, power 
to  make  the  policies  of  government  tf  repre- 
sentative government  Is  to  survive  the  Impact 
of  the  problems  we  face  In  the  postwar  period. 

Reconversion  of  our  economy  from  war  to 
peace.  Full  employment  for  those  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  work.  Adequate  Social 
security  on  a  broad  base.  Improved  medical 
and  hospital  service.  Equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  An  increasing  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  agriculture  and  the  preservation  of 
the  family-type  farm.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  great  domestic  problems  which  confront 
Congress. 

COMMrrTEES   NEED  OVEaHAULINC 

In  the  field  of  International  relations  the 
Congress  will  be  called  on  to  pass  on  Issues  as 
diverse  and  complex  as  thos.  Involved  in 
Dumbarton  Oaks.  Bretton  Woods,  tariff,  lor- 
eign  credits,  commodity  agreements  on  «U, 
rubber,  tin,  cotton,  and  wheat  and  many 
other  like  problems. 

But  Congress  today  Is  neither  organized  nor 
equipped  to  understand  and  approve  such 
policies  or  to  supervise  and  review  their 
execution.  It  lacks  adequate  staff  facilities 
for  Its  committees  as  well  as  for  the  Indi- 
vidual members.  Its  Internal  structure  Is 
'  antiquated  and  overlapping.  Its  contact 
with  the  Executive  Is  Irregular  and  spasmodic. 
Its  supervision  of  executive  performance  Is 
superficial.  Much  of  Its  time  Is  consumed 
by  petty  local  and  private  matters.  These 
are  formidable  obstacles  to  legislative  under- 
standing, determination,  acceptance,  and 
oversight  of  postwar  policies  and  programs. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Con- 
gress should  have  Ite  own  Research  Service 
to  furnish  it  tmbiased  information  essential 


to  an  understanding  of  complex  public  prob- 
lems and  programs.  The  legislative  and 
supervisory  committees  cf  Congress  should 
have  their  own.  Independent,  qualified  ex- 
perts In  whom  they  can  have  confluence. 

I  have  long  believed  that  Congress  must 
reorganize  its  committee  system  by  abolish- 
ing the  Inactive  committees,  consolidating 
those  with  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  and 
providing  the  remaining  committees  with 
adequate  and  able  staffs.  Thus  the  commit- 
tee systems  of  both  chambers  would  corre- 
spond with  each  other  and  be  correlated 
with  the  major  fimctional  divisions  of  the 
executive  branch. 

GUARDIAN    or    OtlB    LIBIRTT 

We  must  strive  for  the  greatest  possible 
continuity  of  post-war  policy  if  a  Just  peace 
and  full  employment  are  to  be  attained. 
Continuity  of  policy  and  unity  of  govern- 
mental action  would  be  advanced  if  Congress 
would  create  a  responsible  mechanism  for 
liaison  between  the  Congress  and  the  Exec- 
utive by  setting  up  a  legislative-executive 
council. 

Such  a  council  could  be  composed  of  party 
leaders  in  Congress  and  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet.  It  would  promote  bet- 
ter teamwork  between  the  two  branches, 
achieve  legislative  scrutiny  to  assure  the 
administration  of  post-war  measiures  in  har- 
mony with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  assist 
In  preserving  coherence  and  continuity  of 
high  governmental  policy. 

Congress  needs  to  strengthen  and  develop 
methods  for  Implementing  Its  scrutiny  of 
Executive  performance.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  might  be  done  by  strength- 
ening the  staffs  of  the  appropriations  com* 
mittees;  giving  the  General  Accounting 
Office  audit  power  over  all  Federal  agencies, 
departments,  and  corporations;  creating  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  and  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget;  and  experimenting  with  a  question 
p>erlod  at  which  executive  officials  would  ap- 
pear on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  answer 
questions. 

Congress  will  fall  unless  it  seriously  sets 
to  work  to  put  its  own  house  in  order,  equip 
Itsef  with  the  necessary  expert  staff,  and 
streamline  its  committee  organization  so 
that  a  working  and  clearly  defined  liaison 
can  be  established  between  Congress  and 
the  President  on  broad  phases  of  national 

policy. 

In  foreign  as  well  as  In  domestic  fields  It 
has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
policy  is  often  determined  not  by  the  passage 
of  laws,  but  rather  by  the  day-to-day  ad- 
ministration of  those  laws.  In  dealing  with 
complex  questions  of  this  kind  it  is  impos- 
sible to  legislate  in  advance  for  every  con- 
ceivable contingency.  Discretion  must  be 
granted  the  President  and  his  agents  to  meet 
developments  as  they  arise,  and  the  way  that 
discretion  is  exercised  in  crucial  situations, 
the  slant  It  Is  given,  frequently  goes  farther 
In  determining  policy  through  the  actual 
shaping  of  events  than  the  formal  legislative 
process  of  framing  and  passing  a  bill. 

This  Is  a  fundamental  fact  that  completely 
upsets  the  traditional  separation  of  powers 
theory,  which  Is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  policy  can  be  determined  completely 
by  the  passage  of  laws,  that  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive can  clearly  be  held  responsible  to  such 
policy  since  his  only  function  Is  to  execute 
the  law. 

The  growth  of  administrative  law.  the  law 
of  executive  regulations,  orders,  and  direc- 
tives, is  a  profound  change  In  the  American 
system  of  government. 

If.  then,  Congress  Is  to  regain  Its  Intended 
position  as  the  policy-making  branch  of  the 
Federal  Govenunent,  it  must  necessarily 
equip  Itself  to  exercise  a  high-policy  super- 
visory function  over  the  administration  of 
the  laws  it  passes.  It  must  develop  ways 
and  means  of  working  with  the  Executive 


, 
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m  ft  coopemtlv*  w«y.  continuously,  on  all 
mftjor  phajes  of  nftttcnal  policy 

It  cannot  pft«  a  law  and  then  let  fo  of 
the  problem  until  the  Executive  comes  back 
tor  an  approprtallon  or  for  conflrmatlon  of 
•ooM  olBctal  to  administer  it.  Those  con- 
trcU  are  only  ne^tlve  checka  on  the  Ezecu- 
tlTe.  They  are  not  the  tnatrumentallUea  of 
eonatructive  leadership  by  Congresa. 

Finally,  it  la  widely  believed  that  Con^rreaa 
muat  diveat  Itself  of  lesa  essential  dunea 
like  private  claims  and  acting  as  a  common 
CuUQcU  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
divert  lu  attention  from  national  policy- 
making. aiMl  which  It  cuzht  not  to  h«Te  to 
conalder. 

Adoption  of  theae  or  similar  reforma  «ou!d 
go  far.  I  believe,  toward  restoring  the  effec- 
UTeneca  of  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  otir  National  Government.  smipUfytng  tta 
operations  and  improving  lis  relationships 
with  the  Executive,  and  preventing  political 
frustrattcm  of  policies  InvolTlng  postwar 
peace  and  prosperity. 

Repreaentative  government  la  the  heart  of 
the  democraUc  faith,  and  the  chief  protector 
cf  our  political  liberties  Upon  a  strongsr 
and  more  effective  Congreas  may  well  depend 
the  prc«ervatloD  of  democracy  in  the  United 
States. 


He^^bf  ETcrybodj  But  Ourselvei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  this 
morning.  It  is  typical  of  the  thoughts  of 
some  who  believe  we  should  continue  to 
aid  all  other  people,  all  other  nations, 
but  who  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
duty  to  our  own  people,  to  our  own  coun- 
try. 

The  letter  and  my  reply  are  as  follows: 

DowACiAC  MICH..  April  23.  194S. 

Uta*  U*  HorrMA2« :  I  am  writing  to  you  re- 
garding the  bill  providing  for  the  United 
States  pcrticipatlon  in  the  International 
MonetAry  Fund  and  the  International  Bank. 
I  understand  the  btli  H.  R.  2311  U  new  in 
committee. 

I  hare  watched  closely  the  prosreas  of  pub- 
lic opinion  In  international  affairs  in  the  la£t 
few  years.  We.  the  people,  are  beginning  to 
think,  we  are  beginning  to  use  our  reasoning 
powers.  That  is  a  very  encouraging  sign.  It 
means  that  more  people  will  rtoopilae  the 
Issues  and  problems  facing  our  country  and 
the  world  Also  important,  they  will  make 
decisions  and  Judgments  by  the  use  of  facts 
and  reasoning,  rather  than  by  superstitions, 
Ignorance,  and  fear. 

Coming  back  to  the  bin.  we  know  that 
after  2  or  more  years,  tiring  years,  of  negoti- 
ations, experts  from  44  nations.  Including  our 
ovrn.  have  agreed  on  this  fimd  and  bank. 
We  know,  if  ■crippling"'  amendments  are 
added,  the  whole  agreement  must  be  referred 
back  to  the  40  nations,  which  delay  would 
seriously  hinder  recovery.  We  know  that  the 
amount  of  money  this  fund  and  bank  would 
need  from  our  country  would  run  a  world  at 
war  only  a  few  hours:  but  It  opens  a  way  for 
cooperative  planning  among  nations  for  pros- 
perity and  peace.  Instead  of  cutthroat  com- 
petition of  world  trade  and  finance.  We  know 
what  that  leads  to.  We  also  realise  that.  If 
Congress  falls  to  pass  this  bill,  the  United 
States  will  again  be  withdrawing  from  inter- 


national responslbil 

trous  to  internation4l 

be. 

As  I  see  it,  there 

Congressman  may  l^e: 
1.  Active  stand  a 
3.  No  stand  and  a 
3.  Lip  service  and 

4  No  stand  and 

5  Active  stand  aiid 
The  eyes  of  your 

Congress   and   individual 
expect  an  active  stand 
reasons,  or  a  bett4r 
•■no." 

Sincerely, 


ty — we  know  how  dlsas- 
organization  this  would 

are  about  five  stands  a 

ke: 

ilnst.  and  a  "no"  vote. 

■no"  vote. 

a  "no"  rote. 

"yes"  vote. 

a  "yes"  vote, 
constituents  are  on  you. 
Congressmen.     We 
and  some  mighty  sound 

plan,   if   your   vote   Is 


(B  [rs.)  PxxN  E.  Nahikian. 


Mat  4.  191«. 
Mrs.  FxsN  E.  Nahiki  an, 

DotcK^^ac,  Jfteh. 

Mt  Dkam  Mas.  Nihikun:  Your  letter  of 
April  28  came  in  this  morning.  In  it  you  ask 
that  I  vote  for  th»  bill  providing  for  the 
United  States  parti  ripation  In  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  fund  and  the  International 
bark. 

Ycur  further  statement  that  the  people 
-win  make  decisions  and  Judgments  by  the 
use  of  facta  and  Masoning,  rather  than  by 
auperatltions.  Ignoitnce.  and  fear,"  carries 
they  have  not  In  the  past 
followed  that  courw  . 

It  is  true  that,  b  '  the  use  of  propaganda, 
through  Governmen  t  agencies,  over  the  radio, 
and  through  the  press,  the  people  have  at 
times  been  led  to  telieve  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  certain  legiilation  we  could  create  a 
Utopia,  banish  wore,  insure  social  security, 
prosperity,  happlnes  for  all  and  an  endur- 
ing, universal  peac< — all  worth-while  objec- 


tives. 

However,  the  peop  la  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Mil  :higan  are  far  too  sensible 
to  be  overlong  sway  >d  by  propaganda  of  that 
nature  and,  although  I  have  lived  in  south- 
western Michigan  f  )r  more  than  40  years.  I 
have  never  known  i>em  to  base  their  deci- 
sions on  either  suLerstition.  ignorance,  or 
fear.  Perhaps  you  ^  rote  thoughtlessly  or  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  peo]  »le  of  the  district. 

You  call  attentlor  to  the  fact  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  8om(  44  nations  have  agreed 
to  the  establishment  of  this  fund  and  bank. 
To  it.  the  United  J  tales,  although  it  could 
not  ^ntrol  loans  o  expenditures,  would  be 
required  to  contilbute  somewhere  near 
•6.000.0CO.OOO  at  tlie  outset:  to  be  exact 
•3.175.000.000  to  the  bank,  which  Is  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  contributions:  1675,- 
000.000  more  than  th »  combined  contributions 
of  BrlUin  and  Russli  i.  and  within  $250,000,000 
of  what  all  the  rest  c  f  the  nations,  other  than 
Russia  and  Great  Br;  tain,  will  contribute.  To 
the  fund  it  would  (ontrlbtue  »2,750 .000.000. 
which  Is  mere  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
contributions;  »250  OOO.OOO  more  than  the 
combined  contributions  of  Great  BriUin  and 
Htissia;  wthln  8800.(03.000  of  what  all  other 
nations,  other  than  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, will  contribute. 

The  expenditure  (»f  the  money  would  be 
beyond  ovir  control.  Inasmuch  as  ours  would 
be  but  a  minor  repr  Mentation  on  the  Board 
of  International  Dirsctors,  and  we  would  be 
outvoted. 

You  then  concluc  e  your  letter  with  this 
statement: 

"The  eyes  of  jrotir  constituents  are  on 
you.  Congress  and  Individual  Congressmen! 
We  expect  an  active  stand  and  some  mighty 
sound  reasons  or  a  b  ?tter  plan  if  your  vote  is 
*no''" 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding, 
let  me  write  that  m?  vote  will  be  "no"  and 
I  have  what  I  consic  er  sound  reasons  for  it. 
In  voting  "no"  on  this  proposition,  I  am 
but  following  the  irourse  pursued  so  vlg- 
oroualy  by  Stalin  ind  Churchill,  each  of 
whom,   from  the  day  when  Hitler   invaded 
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Poland,  has  on  every  occasion  acted  for  and 
in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  intercsta 
of  his  own  country. 

I  know  of  no  reason  why.  If  It  is  so  laud- 
able for  Stalin  to  think  and  act  first  for 
Russia:  Churchill  to  have  in  mind  jdways 
the  Interests  of  the  British  Empire:  I,  an 
average  American,  should  not  think  and  act 
for  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  Interests 
of  my  country.    That  I  propose  to  do. 

The  garageman's  wrecker  is  of  little  u«e  to 
the  motorist  whose  car  has  been  smashed 
on  the  highway,  unless  it  has  tires,  gasoline, 
a  good  motor,  and  Is  properly  equipped  for 
Its  task.  Nor  will  the  United  States  be  able 
to  render  effective  aid  to  anyone  unless  it 
conserves   its  ability. 

In  this  war,  to  save  the  British  Empire,  to 
give  Russia  the  means  of  defending  herself 
when  she  was  Invaded,  the  United  States  of 
America  contributed  billions  of  dollars  of 
national  resources  and  of  manufactured  mu- 
nitions of  war. 

While  Churchill  told  us  that.  If  we  would 
furnish  the  tools,  they  would  furnish  tl:e 
men,  cur  young  men  have  sustained  mere 
than  a  million  casualties:  more  than  500,000 
of  them  have  given  their  lives.  More  than 
4.500,000  men  are  on  foreign  soil  on  the 
western  front.  Do  you  want  more  sent? 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  have  died 
in  the  Pacific  and.  if  the  international  poli- 
ticians have  their  way.  that  war  may  con- 
tinue until  we  have  retaken  all  the  lost  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  Empire,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, whose  queen,  with  millions  at  her 
command,  now  enjoys  a  comfortable  home 
here.  How  long,  and  to  what  extent,  do  you 
want  U3  to  continue  the  war  in  the  Pacific? 
How  many  Islands  do  you  think  we  should 
retake,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can boys,  and  then  give  them  to  either  the 
British  or  the  Netherlands? 

No,  Mrs.  Nahikian,  with  all  the  respect 
which  I  have  for  your  judgment  and  for  that 
of  those  who  agree  with  you,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, while  this  country  is  so  short  of  so 
many  things  which  are  necessary  If  we  are 
to  help  not  only  others  but  ourselves,  to  vot9 
•6.000.000.000  or  any  other  like  sum  to  enable 
the  politicians  of  other  lands  to  gamble  in 
world  trade. 

I  know  that  a  humanitarian  impulse  causes 
you  to  write  me  and  that  many  others  feel  the 
same  way.  Not  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not 
receive  here  in  Washington  letters  from  par- 
ents, brothers  or  s  sters.  wives  or  children,  of 
those  who  have  either  been  killed  in  the 
war  or  who  are  still  abroad  doing  the  fight- 
ing. Many  of  those  letters  disclose  want, 
sufferlEg,  pitable  situations.  dU-e  need.  There 
must  be  some  of  those  cases  in  your  vicinity. 

May  I  most  respectfully  sxiggest  that.  In- 
stead of  asking  me  to  Increase  our  national 
debt,  which,  after  this  war,  will  require  an 
annual  interest  charge  of  more  than  $6.0?0.- 
000.000.  by  adding  another  $6,000,000,000  to 
that  debt,  you  and  those  who  feel  as  you  do 
start  an  organized  effort  to  aid  those  whoee 
sons,  brothers,  husbands,  or  fathers  have 
either  volunteered  or  been  drafted  Into  the 
armed  service. 

You  and  yours  are  living  in  Dowagiac.  a 
beautiful  city.  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
yours  get  three  good  meals  a  day;  tljat  you 
sleep  in  comfortable  beds:  that  your  home  is 
heated  In  the  wintertime:  that  It  has  a  good 
roof  over  it,  and  that  you  yourself  are  a 
participant  In  many  pleasant  social  activi- 
ties. 

Wouldn't  It  be  more  to  the  point  if  we 
all.  Instead  of  looking  so  far  afield  for  some- 
one to  help,  turned  to  our  neighbors? 
Wouldn't  it  be  better  If  here,  in  the  land  to 
which  so  many  from  other  countries  have 
come  as  a  place  of  refuge;  where  so  many 
from  other  lands  have  found  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  prosperity, 
for  religious  freedom,  for  educational  advan- 
tages, we  preserved — instead  of  dlssipatect-^ 
our  resources? 
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I  am  quite  stire  that  you  and  yoxir  hus- 
band think  first  of  the  family  of  Nahikian; 
then  of  your  city,  your  county,  your  State,  and 
your  Nation.  I  have  followed  that  same 
course  and  expect  to  follow  It  as  long  as  I 
remain  here  as  the  Representative  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

IX  we  preserve  our  own  economic  structure, 
our  own  liberty  and  freedom,  we  will,  as  the 
centuries  roll  on,  be  able  to  help  others.  If 
we  wreck  ourselves  by  destroying  our  constS 
tutional  processes,  by  giving  away  our  nat- 
ural resources,  by  sending  out  of  the  country 
mUUons  of  those  who  should  be  the  fathers 
of  coming  generations,  bringing  In  German 
war  prisoners  and  refugees  to  take  their 
places,  we  shall  be  not  only  xmable  to  help 
others,  but  we  shall  be  linable  to  preserve 
our  own  existence. 

Thanks  again  for  writing  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cluiz  E.  HorrMAK. 

p  s. If  you  want  the  name  of  a  distressed 

wife  or  of  the  mother  of  some  serviceman  who 
is  serving  abroad  and  who  needs  help,  will 
be  glad  to  send  on  one  or  two  so  that  you 
may  encourage  her.  relieve  some  of  her  anx- 
iety and  suffering,  in  any  way  you  find  con- 
venient. C.  E.  H. 


on  the  Hitler  government  to  avenge  the 
ruthless  subjugation  of  peaceful  Poland. 
It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  should  be  in  session  on 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  Constitution  and 
that  the  memories  of  Poland's  mighty 
contribution  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
are  apparent  in  the  fervent  appeals  that 
"Poland  must  be  saved."  God  grant  that 
the  world  leaders  conferring  in  San 
Francisco  will  find  inspiration  in  the  he- 
roic struggle  of  the  valiant  Polish  people 
and  that  they  will  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion to  restore  that  war-torn  nation  to 
its  rightful  place  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions by  restoring  it  to  the  stature  of  a 
free  and  independent  nation. 


National  Marine  Corps  Day 


Poland  Must  Be  Saved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  D.  EMMERT  BRUMBAUGH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heroic  people  of  Poland  are  in  our  hearts 
and  prayers  on  the  one-hundred-and- 
flfty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
Constitution. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  world 
affairs  to  realize  that  as  the  United 
Nations  look  hopefully  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  among  all  nations  cour- 
ageous Poland  is  forgotten  and  allowed  to 
be  partitioned  and  its  entity  as  a  free 
republic  destroyed. 

The  gallant  Polish  Nation  was  the  first 
to  feel  the  cruel  lash  of  the  oppressor  as 
he  swept  through  its  land  on  his 
diabolical  itinerary  for  world  conquest. 
Larger  nations  applauded  the  Poles  as 
they  fought  the  invading  forces  with  re- 
lentless fury  and  a  national  spirit  that 
will  prove  an  inspiration  to  freedom-lov- 
ing nations  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

Unable  to  cope  with  a  modern  war  ma- 
chine said  to  be  at  that  time  incapable  of 
defeat,  the  brave  Polish  people  were 
crushed  under  the  streamlined  methods 
of  warfare  unleased  by  the  forces  of  evil 
and  destruction.  But  Poland's  proud 
head  was  "bloody  but  unbowed,"  and  her 
courageous  people  continued  their  efforts 
to  resist  by  aiding  the  Allied  Powers  in 
various  ways  and  in  an  effective  manner. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  1,000.000  Polish 
soldiers  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
since  Hitler  invaded  their  nation,  and 
that  in  occupied  Poland  nearly  4,000.000 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  through  cruel 
executions,  or  as  a  result  of  barbarous 
treatment  in  concentration  camps. 

Surely  the  clarion  call  "Poland  must 
be  saved"  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  was 
the  battle  cry  of  the  United  Nations  as 
they  joined  each  other  in  declaring  war 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4, 1945 

Mr,  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Forty-third  Street  Rifle  Club  of 
New  York,  that  proposes  the  designating 
of  a  certain  day  to  annually  pay  tribute 
to  the  marines, 

I  want  to  congratulate  this  organiza- 
tion for  this  timely  suggestion,  as  I  think 
it  has  great  merit  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  say  anything. 
01  do  anything  that  would  detract  from 
the  glory  and  fighting  ability  of  the  other 
services,  but  we  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  the  United  States 
marines  take  great  pride  in  having 
served  with  that  organization.  We  know 
the  history  and  tradition  of  the  Corps, 
and  know  of  its  long  service  to  this 
Nation.  Prom  its  first  expedition  in  the 
Bahamas  on  March  3.  1776,  the  marines 
have  carried  the  flag  and  fought  our 
country's  battles  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the 
air. 

It  was  at  Iwo  Jima  that  it  reached  the 
height  of  its  glorious  flghting  history. 
The  marines  who  fought  and  died  there 
justifled  its  past  traditions  and  added 
new  luster  to  its  name  and  its  motto 
"Semper  Fidelis."  ^ 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  long 
been  proud  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
as  a  fighting  force  of  unmatched  ability  and 
courage;  and 

Whereas  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  are  being  magnificently  sustained 
In  successive  brilliant  operations  In  the  Pa- 
cific theater  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  grim  determination  of  the 
marines  to  accomplish  every  assigned  task, 
no  matter  how  difBcult  or  costly,  has  inspired 
their  countrymen  with  new  zeal  to  prosecute 
the  war  more  vigorously;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  a  day  set  apart  to 
honor  the  Marine  Corps  would  crystalllee 
public  sentiment  and  make  manifest  to  the 
Corps  the  gratitude  and  pride  in  our  hearts: 
Therefore  be  it 


Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Porty-thlrd  Street  Rifle  Club,  respectfully  pe- 
tition the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  November  10,  the  day  the  corps 
was  founded,  as  a  fitting  day  on  which  to 
pay  annual  tribute  to  our  marines;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association. 

Staff  Sgt.  FRANK  J.  EcKis. 

President. 
HxasBrr  Fox, 

Vice  President. 
Hakau)  B.  Caixahan, 

JOSKPH   DXAIIf, 

Hakolo  Leidt, 

CommittM. 
Aran.  17,  1945. 


Capt.  Apollo  Soucek 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATRTS 

Friday,  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the 
people  of  my  State  were  justly  filled  with 
pride  when  it  became  known  that  one  of 
Oklahoma's  native  sons.  Capt.  Apollo 
Soucek.  had  been  appointed  to  command 
the  Nations  latest  and  greatest  air- 
craft carrier,  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
launched  last  Sunday  in  New  York. 

The  people  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict are  particularly  pleased  with  the 
Navy's  selection  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cer for  this  new  carrier,  because  this 
energetic  son  of  humble  parentage,  was 
born  and  reared  at  Medford,  Okla..  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District. 

He  graduated  from  the  Medford  High 
School,  attended  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  Md.;  and  as  a  naval  flier  a 
decade  ago.  established  numerous  world 
altitude  records.  Captain  Soucek,  then 
with  the  rank  of  commander,  served  as 
executive  officer  of  the  carrier  Hornet, 
when  Doolittle's  raiders  took  off  from  the 
ship  in  the  first  bombing  of  Tokyo.  He 
was  awarded  a  naval  citation  for  out- 
standing ability  during  the  last  hour 
that  the  Hornet  was  afloat  and  in  its 
final  sinking,  after  the  ship  had  been 
mortally  wounded  by  enemy  action  in 
the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Island.  Octo- 
ber 26.  1942.  He  has  lately  been  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  base  at  Pensacola, 

Fla. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Enid  (Okla.) 
Morning  News  of  May  2,  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Capt.  Apollo  Soucek: 

CAPT.  APOIXO  EOtJCZK 

All  northwest  Oklahoma,  but  especially 
Grant  County,  where  he  was  born  and  reared, 
will  cheer  the  appointment  of  Capt.  Apoilo 
Soucek,  of  Medford,  to  corrunand  the 
Nation's  latest  and  greatest  aU-craft 
carrier  •  •  •  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
launched  Sunday  in  New  York.  It  wUl  ap- 
plaud not  only  the  honor  which  has  come 
to  this  stUl  yovmg  man  who  not  so  long  ago 
was  Just  another  kid"  around  Medford.  but 
also  the  manner  of  this  boy's  rise  to  fame 
and  leadership  in  the  Navy,  a  typical  Amer- 
ican success  story. 
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Apollo  9cuc?k  wM  the  son  of  a  pioneer 
Medford  blaclumitb.  a  boy  o(  humble  be- 
ginnings but  with  prcud.  progressive,  hard- 
\:orklng.  snd  smbltlcus  [wrents  who  gave 
htm  a  background  of  energy,  thrift,  and  am- 
bition, a-curlng  an  appointment  to  An- 
napolis after  passing  the  stUI  examination 
with  an  extraordinarily  high  grade,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  naval  student.  Upon 
graduation  he  had  a  tour  of  sea  duty,  after 
which  he  went  Into  the  naval  aviation  serv- 
ice, and.  In  1929.  astcunded  the  world  by 
fiylng  a  naval  land-type  craft  to  the  then 
unprecedented  altitude  of  39.140  feet,  only 
to  achieve  another  record  a  short  time  later 
when  he  pushed  a  clumsy  naval  seaplane  to 
a  new  world  altitude  record  for  such  craft 
of  38.550  feet. 

From  then  on.  Captain  Scuceks  progress 
was  rapid  and  b(«  contributed  much  as  a 
fearlefs  test  pilot  to  the  building  up  cf  the 
technique  of  nsval  svlatlon.  Ultimately,  he 
became  the  executive  officer  on  the  famous 
American  aircraft  carrier  Hornet  which  car- 
ried Doolittle's  famous  raiders  to  within 
bombing  distance  of  the  Japs  for  the  raid 
which  only  a  few  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  war  showed  the  Nips  what  might  be 
expected  in  the  way  of  American  retaliation 
for  the  treacherous  sneak  attack  ou  Pearl 
Harbor 

Hard  work,  continuous  study,  personal 
courage,  and  strict  attention  to  duty  have 
carried  this  fornaer  Orant  County  boy  to  the 
captain's  bridge  of  the  mighty  new  45.0C0- 
ton  carrier,  an  example  of  the  typical  Amer- 
ican story  of  success  for  those  who  prove 
themselves  worthy  It  is  a  story  which  the 
youngsters  of  this  region  with  naval,  or  sny 
other  ambitions  well  might  study  with  bene- 
fit: and  the  News,  which  for  years  has  fol- 
lowed with  recurring  news  reports  the  up- 
ward climb  of  this  Medford  blacksmith's 
son.  Joins  in  congratulating  him  for  a  de- 
served promotion,  and  predicts  new  glory 
for  him  when  his  ship  Is  commissioned  and 
Joins  in  the  commg  all-out  assault  on  cur 
Pacific  enemy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  riMNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THX  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 
clude the  following  news  item: 

VAST    CAMOL    PSOJXCT    TO    ■>    AUCnONXDT 

The  Canol  project,  the  Army's  1134.000  000 
white  elephant  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
proudly  has  claimed  second  only  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  In  magnitude,  will  go  on  the  auc- 
tion block  If  Canada  does  not  want  to  buy  It. 

The  project,  defended  by  Lt.  Oen,  Brehon 
SomerveU  against  all  comers  is  soon  to  be 
listed  as  surplus  Army  property. 

Canada,  by  virtue  of  arrangements  with  the 
United  States,  which  bore  entire  cost  of  the 
project,  will  get  first  crack  at  the  huge  out- 
lay of  oil  wella.  refinery,  tanks,  and  pipe  line. 
which  was  started  In  1942  to  supply  gas  for 
defenae  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest. 

Canol  ceaaed  functioning  April  30,  lea  than 
»  year  aftar  It  was  flnUhed.  Army  said  it 
was  no  longer  needed. 

Thot^h  Ocneral  Somervell  Justified  the 
great  outlay  ot  money  and  manpower  to  build 
Canol  vmdw  tha  moat  dllBcult  and  hazardous 
eondltlooa  In  tha  far  northwest  as  needed 
when  Japs  wera  sinking  transports  in  the 


Pacific,  the  Truman]  investigating  committee 
called  the  project  |t  "white  elephant '  and 
seriously  questlonedlneed  for  Its  original  con- 
struction or  pursuance  of  the  project  after 
the  danger  passed. 


Franklin  Dtlano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSIOI 


OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  herbhaH  p.  kopplemann 

or   cdNNKTICCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.    KOPPLEkANN.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  ext?nd  my  remarks  in  the 
I  submit  jin  editorial  written  by 
the   Darien   Review. 
April  19.  1945.    The 
N.  Phillips,  Jr.,  is  a 
and  my  good  friend, 
outstanding  tribute  to 


Record 

the    publisher   of 

Darien.  Conn.,  or 

Honorable  Alfred 

former  colleague 

His  editorial  is  an 

our  late  beloved  President.    It  follows: 


rVAlVKLIN  DELANO 


ROOeZViLT,    18B2-1S43 


It  would  require  more  than  modest  gifts 
in  the  field  of  Journalism  poflsessed  by  any- 
one connected  with  this  newspaper  even  to 
attempt  correctly  to  appraise  the  many  con- 
tributions to  the  11  e  and  traditions  of  the 
United  States  of  Aiierica  which  were  made 
by  Franklin  Delano  Hoosevelt.  So  great  were 
his  talents,  so  varUd  were  bis  interests,  so 
warm  were  his  hun  an  sympathies  and  un- 
derstandings, that,  like  viewing  the  many 
facets  on  a  finely  cut  diamond,  one  Is  forced 
now  to  pay  tribute  to  but  at  most  a  very 
few  of  the  many  act  ievements  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  our  Preslden  .  Only  time,  that  great 
leveler.  will  present  ly  develop  a  true  per- 
spective of  Mr.  Rocsevelt's  life  and  accom- 
plishments as  a  whcle. 

Therefore  at  this  moment,  In  bidding  Mr. 
Roosevelt — this  great  American — a  last  and 
respectful  farewell,  ve  v/lll  devote  ourselves 
solely  to  the  consldf  ration  cf  one  outstand- 
ing contribution  w  ilch  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
made  to  us.  his  berei  ved  countrymen,  as  well 
as  to  an  mankind  e^  erywhere.  In  our  opin- 
ion It  Is  this:  He- -he  alone  In  the  final 
analysla— -saved  for  ^he  world,  ourselves  In- 
cluded, a  continued  opportunity  to  live  In 
that  favored  condition  of  freedom,  religion, 
and  democracy  whicp  Americans  have  for  so 
long  taken  for  granttd  as  their  natural  right. 
He — he  alone  in  tpe  final  analysis — con- 
structed that  machinery  which  has  or  will 
soon  encompass  the  final  downfall  of  Nazl- 
Paaclst-Axls  dictate -ship  and  barbarism — 
that  horror  of  violence,  terror,  torture,  and 
slavery,  which,  if  It  persisted,  would  have 
set  the  progress  of  civilization  back  for  pos- 
sibly thousands  of  y^rs. 

We  state  this  beciuse  we  are  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  tMs  as  we  now  look  back 
at  those  vacillating,  blindly  pacifist,  pre-war 
days,  that  Hitler's  AkIs'  definite  design  was 
to  encompass  otir  lasted  downfall,  after 
piece-meal  destroying  the  last  other  possible 
sources  of  opposltioii  In  our  pre-war  world, 
namely  Britain   and  'Russia.     Thereafter,   as 

was  an  Infiltration  of 
lerlca.  followed  by  mlll- 
and  then  Invasion  of 
Utarily  unprepared  and 
of  America,  which  at 
an  open  road  and  an 
easy  conquest.  Have  fcre.  any  of  us,  forgotten 
the  awful,  futile  sensflof  unprepared  helpless- 
ness we  all  JusUy  f^lt  when  France  fell — 
when  we  realized  It  "dould  happen  here"? 

But  Mr.  RooMvelt.  early  sensing  and  cor- 
recUy  appraising  thi^  trtM  world  situation. 


we  see  It.  Hitler's  pU 
South  and  Central 
tary  control  of  ther 
the  huge  but  then  m( 
helpless  United  Stat 
that   time  presented  I 


promptly  acted  with  aid  to  Britain  and  to 
Russia,  and  maintained,  too,  a  steady  leader- 
ship of  the  American  people  along  the  hard 
upward  road  of  military  and  naval  prepared- 
ness (which,  also,  he  had  long  been  influ- 
encing through  Congress).  He  did  this 
Initially  before  most  of  the  American  people 
realized  and  awakened  to  the  true  state  of 
world  affaiis. 

Thus,  In  bolstering  up  Britain  and  in  aiding 
Russia  to  keep  on  fighting,  and  in  fostering 
our  military  preparedness  until  we  three 
could  effectively  smite  the  satanic  Axis,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  staved  off  the  evil  day  of  democ- 
racy's defeat  until  this  defeat  was  no  longer 
possible.  If  at  times  in  our  pre-war  days 
he  seemed  somewhat  to  soften  from  his  pur- 
pose, we  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  really 
deviated,  but  rather  remembered  Plato's  ad- 
monition. "Woe  be  to  that  leader  who  leads 
the  people  faster  than  they  are  able  to  fol- 
low." 

This,  we  feel.  Is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  greatest 
contribution  to  America  and  to  mankind. 
Nor  do  we  feel  that  we  should  ever  forget  this 
fact,  and  because  of  this,  our  great  debt  to 
him  and  to  his  memory.  V/e  are  free  today, 
our  people  not  miserable  slaves  In  Axis  fac- 
tories or  rice  paddies,  only  because  of  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  perceived  and  did. 

Too,  if  a  postwar  permanent  structure  to 
preserve  world  peace  is  built,  we  can  tiiank 
Mr.  Roosevelt  for  this,  us  having  labored 
mightily  as  the  architect  of  the  plans  of  such 
a  needed  organization  of  the  world's  nations. 
Apart  from  his  other  weighty  accomplish- 
ments, these  we  believe  are  the  outstanding 
ones  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  enduring  claim  to 
fame  and  to  our  never-ending  gratitude. 

In  that  spirit  we  believe  we  must  approach 
the  forthcoming  San  Francisco  Conference. 
With  this  spirit  actuating  us,  let  us  make 
sure  that  this  conference  succeeds  In  advanc- 
ing the  new  world  organization  for  peace, 
the  guiding  torch  above  which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  passed  to  us  from  his  Inspired  but  tired, 
failing  grasp.  Let  us  carry  that  torch  ahead 
not  only  for  the  welfare  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  and  their  children  and  children's 
children  yet  unborn,  but  also  as  the  most 
proper  tribute  to  our  departed  leader  who 
has  thus  preserved  for  us  the  American  way 
of  life.  May  we  thus  fittingly  remember 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt — a  great  man — a 
great  American. 


Franklin  Delano  RooseTcIt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  May  4, 1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  edito- 
rial written  by  the  master  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Grange,  which  appeared  In 
the  April  21,  1945,  issue  of  the  Grange 
News: 

raiBUTE  TO  Ma.  roosevzlt 

In  final  tribute  to  our  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  let  it  be  said  of 
him,  "I  have  fought  a  good  fight.  I  have 
finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith." 
We  believe  no  other  man  of  his  generation 
has  stimulated  so  greatly  the  ideals  of  de- 
mocracy, the  good-neighbor  policy,  tha 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Many  are  the  legacies  he  has  left  us  from 
the  pattern  of  his  life— courage,  cheerful- 
ness, a  desire  to  carry  on  hia  fight  against 
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rDverty  and  disease,  as  well  as  strength  and 
ope  to  the  afflicted  that  they  can  rise  again. 
It  is  hard  to  evaitiate  his  leadership  in  this 
new  era  of  unity,  as  we  are  living  too  close 
to  the  time  of  his  life.  It  can  better  be 
appraised  by  generations  to  come.  Now  it 
Is  up  to  tis.  the  living,  to  carry  on  his  im- 
finished  work,  to  study  the  problems  of  a 
lasting  peace.  God  grant  us  wisdom,  for 
we  know  that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in 
that  brief  moment  with  death  found  that 
permanent  and  lasting  peace  for  which  he 
sought  a  solution  at  Teheran  and  Yalta. 


Two-Thirds  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Mark  Sullivan  from  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  in  the  matter 
of  the  ratification  of  treaties: 

TWO-TUIBOS  Amendmxnt 
(By  Mark  SulUvan) 

FERVOR    HAS    DIMINISHED 

The  House  this  week  debated  the  proposal 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  treaties 
may  be  ratified  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of 
the  two  branches  of  Congress  instead  of 
requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate 
alone,  as  the  Constitution  now  provides.  The 
debate  has  been  able  and  thorough  on  both 
sides.  But  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  proposal 
will  come  to  early  success  in  both  branches 
of  Congress. 

For  this,  the  reason  Is  a  change  in  psy- 
chology. While  the  amendment,  If  adopted, 
would  of  course  be  binding  as  to  all  future 
treaties,  the  motive  and  Impetus  behind  it 
had  to  do  with  one  treaty — the  expected  one 
to  embody  the  United  Nations  organization 
for  preventing  war,  as  tentatively  written  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  now  under  discussion 
at  the  San  Frpnclsco  Conference.  Of  all  the 
arguments  for  the  proposed  change  in  method 
of  ratification,  the  one  most  often  stated, 
whether  with  complete  accuracy  or  not,  runs 
thus:  "The  League  of  Nations  23  years  ago 
was  defeated  by  failure  to  get  a  two-thirds 
majority  In  the  Senate;  let  us  see  to  it  that 
the  United  Nations  proposal  does  not  suffer 
the  «ame  fate." 

What  has  taken  place  since  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  first  emerged,  last 
November,  is  a  change  In  mental  attitude 
toward  the  United  Nations  organization.  It 
Is  by  no  means  a  reversal,  the  wish  to  have 
an  international  organization  for  preventing 
war  is  as  strong  as  ever.  The  change  Is 
rather  one  from  a  spirit  of  headlongness  to 
a  mood  of  deliberation,  a  desire  to  be  sure- 
looted. 

Last  November,  fervor  for  the  International 
organization  to  prevent  war  was  at  high  pitch. 
The  tentative  plan  for  it  had  recently  been 
concluded  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Without 
popular  familiarity  with  its  details.  It  com- 
manded strong  emotional  support  tiS  an  ideal, 
an  aspiration.  It  was  assumed  that  the  plan 
would  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  as  put  out  by  Roos.jvelt  and 
Churchill  3  years  before.  Including';:  "No  ag- 
grandizement, territorial  or  otherwise;  no 
territorial  changes  which  do  not  ai:cord  with, 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned; the  right  erf  peoples  to  (hoose  the 
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fonn  of  government  vmder  which  they  will 
Uve." 

The  fervor  for  preventing  war,  by  acKna 
good  plan  or  any  good  plan,  was  the  stronger 
last  November  because  we  were  enduring  a 
special  anxiety  from  the  present  war — the 
Germans  had  made  their  last  desperate  bid 
for  victory  by  formidable  attack  upon  our 
forces  on  the  western  front. 

For  the  mood  of  hurry  about  adopting  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  facUltate  rati- 
fication of  the  proposed  United  Nations  or- 
ganization, there  was  a  special  condition. 
In  nearly  all  the  48  States,  sessions  of  the 
legislatures  would  be  held  during  the  winter. 
It  was  hoped  to  get  the  proposed  amendment 
through  Congress  quickly,  so  that  it  could 
be  laid  before  the  State  legislatures  in  time 
to  get  final  adoption  by  spring. 

The  first  pause  in  the  mood  of  hurry  came 
when  it  was  disclosed  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  had  been  seriously  impaired:  that  the 
fate  of  Poland  was  to  be  fixed,  at  the  demand 
of  Russia,  in  ways  that  violated  several  prin- 
ciples of  the  chapter.  The  ensuing  dismay 
was  increased  when  President  Roosevelt, 
s{>eaking  ofThand  at  a  press  conference, 
seemed  to  condone  the  departure  from  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  The  whole  Incident,  as 
Senator  Axthxjb  H.  Vandenbesg,  of  Michigan, 
put  It,  "Jarred  America  to  Its  very  hearth- 
stones." 

Subsequently  In  February  President  Roose- 
velt, at  his  Yalta  Conference  with  Stalin  and 
Churchill,  tried  valiantly  to  restore  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  jjart  he  suc- 
ceeded. He  got  from  Stalin  an  agreement 
that  the  new  government  of  Poland  would  he 
set  up  in  recognition  of  the  right  of  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live.  But  Roosevelt  was 
obliged  to  concede  Stalin's  demand  for  part 
of  Poland's  territory.  In  violation  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter. 

The  present  mood  of  Congress  and  of  the 
administration  Is  one  of  sustained  determi- 
nation to  have  an  organization  for  preventing 
war,  but  with  watchfulness  that  each  step 
be  sound  and  planned  with  care. 


Italian  Prisoners  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  requesting 
that  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  investigate  immediately  the  exist- 
ing military  and  pohtical  situation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Italy,  with 
a  view  to  facilitating  the  prompt  return 
of  Italian  prisoners  of  war  to  their  home- 
land. 

With  the  signing  of  the  unconditional 
svurrender  of  the  Gorman  troops  fighting 
in  northern  Italy,  it  appears  that  the 
last  legitimate  reason  for  retaining  these 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  United  States  has 
been  removed. 

Furthermore,  as  the  hostilities  in  Eu- 
rope come  close  to  an  end,  it  is  apparent 
that  keeping  these  prisoners  in  America 
for  labor  purposes  will  soon  be  depriving 
American  workmen  of  job  opportiuiities. 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  reasons  for 
their  prompt  return,  there  is  the  more 
significant  fact  that  an  armistice  was 
signed   with   the   Italian   Govermnent, 


September  3,  1343,  over  18  months  b«o, 
terminating  hostilities.  Furthermore,  it 
Is  apparent  that  in  the  near  future  ships 
will  be  going  to  Italy  to  bring  our  boys 
back.  It  seems  practical  that  these 
same  ships  could  be  carrying  these  Ital- 
ian prisoners  to  Italy  at  the  time  when 
these  transports  are  going  to  Italy  to  get 
our  men. 

Prompt  and  eflflcient  action  on  this 
problem  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
American  people  and  the  world  as  weU. 

I  trust  that  this  resolution  will  re- 
ceive prompt,  careful,  and  appropriate 
consideration. 


The  Role  of  Capital  in  the  National 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FllED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  Is  now  being  said  by  Government 
officials  about  how  our  acceptance  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  and  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposals  will  help  raise  tiie 
standard  of  living  of  people.  It  would 
appear  that  our  Federal  Government  has 
never  before  propagandized  so  aggres- 
sively on  any  issue  as  it  is  now  pushing 
Congress  and  the  people  on  these  two 
proposals. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  with  vast 
funds  they  could  now  invest  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  presently  established  and  new 
industries  are  fearful  of  future  Federal 
Government  policies  as  to  taxes,  tariffs, 
international  agreements,  and  arbitrary 
controls  by  WPB,  OPA,  SEC.  and  other 
agencies  which  will  no  doubt  be  created. 

If  the  administration  is  sincere  in  ts 
efforts  to  encourage  private  industry  and 
enterprise,  let  it  make  clear  to  oiu:  peo- 
ple that  Government  will  establish  and 
maintain  a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Individual  investor. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cassel  are  con- 
structive and  helpfiU  at  this  time.  They 
follow : 

The  rise  of  the  workers  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  life  is  in  general  dependent  on  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  real  capital,  and  It  is 
vital  for  them  that  this  supply  should  be  con- 
stantly maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
level.  One  might  suppose  that  these  facts 
were  so  obvious  that  nobody  would  contra- 
dict them.  In  reality  we  find,  however,  that 
the  relation  between  capital  arul  labor  is  com- 
monly represented  as  something  intrinsically 
hostile.  The  workers  are  apt  to  Imagine  that 
progress  can  be  attained  only  by  appropriating 
a  large  share  of  the  proceeds,  after  a  success- 
ful fight  with  capital.  This  Idea  is.  of  course, 
connected  with  the  fact  that  at  each  separate 
agreement  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital 
come  into  conflict;  but  this  conflict  Is  merely 
temporary.  If  a  rational  agreement  Is  con- 
cluded on  each  occasion,  the  conditions  of 
labor  will  In  the  long  run  be  improved,  in 
about  the  same  degree  that  the  workers  are 
provided  with  a  more  abundant  equipment  of 
real  capital. 

The  peoples  who  have  reached  the  greatest 
piosperity   are   precisely    those  peoples   who 
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h«T«  bc«n  moat  tburuUntly  luppUed  with 
c»ptta}.  Prosperity  has  In  fact  rtaen  at  thoa* 
tlm«a  when  the  aupply  of  capiul  wai  abun- 
dant. Thla  la  a  truth  which  U  applicable  also 
In  a  comparlKon  between  the  moat  advanced 
clTlltzed  nations.  The  high  level  of  the 
American  national  income  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  relatively  abundant  supply 
of  capital  In  the  I'nlted  States.  Immediately 
before  the  present  war  the  American  worker 
waa  approximately  twice  as  amply  provided 
with  means  of  production  as  the  British 
workman  and  bad  therefore  rtaen  to  a  stand- 
ard of  ItTlng  approximately  twice  as  high.  In 
Germany  the  supply  of  capital  wa«,  no  doubt, 
considerably  bcti.er  than  in  England,  but 
EnjMjind  had  the  advant.-ifre  in  her  large  In- 
come trom  foreign  countries  and  In  her  im- 
portation of  cheap  foodstuffs.  The  standard 
of  life  was  much  the  same  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Bconomlat  In  the  autumn  of  1M4,  haa 
taken  up  thla  whole  problem  for  close  con- 
»:deratton  In  a  scries  of  articles — A  Policy  for 
Wealth — and  has  arrived  at  results  which  are 
»ery  remarkable.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
these  results  is  the  very  scanty  supply  of 
capital  which  Bzlttsh  Industry  had  to  con- 
tent Itself  with  during  the  pre-war  decades. 
Out  of  a  national  income  of  £4.604.000.000 
sterling  in  1B38.  only  about  £30.000,000  went 
to  the  equipment  of  private  Industries  with 
plant  and  mechlnery.  The  Economist  Itself 
de«ignatea  this  sum  as  quite  shockingly 
small.  Very  ccneiderable  sums  were,  of 
course,  invested  in  public  works  and  espe- 
cially in  housing,  but  on  the  whole,  the  sup- 
ply of  capital  for  productive  investment  was 
utterly  InsufBclent  for  normal  progress. 

Why  has  Britain's  supply  of  capital  lasted 
ao  sadly  behind?  The  obvious  answer  is  that 
savings  have  been  Inadequate — in  fact,  sav- 
ings have  been  merely  a  fraction  of  the 
amount  required  for  normal  progress.  The 
Economist  contends  that  savings  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  if  only  they  bad  been 
effectively  utilized  for  productive  pur[X)8es. 
So  far  as  concerr,8  the  total  volume  of  sav- 
ings, this  view  Is  quite  wrong.  But  It  is  a 
fact  that  industilal  production  has  by  no 
means  found  uss  for  the  relatively  small 
savings  which  have  been  available. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  of  this. 
Tliere  must  be  factors  whJch  have  deterred 
British  industries  from  equipping  themselves 
with  as  much  capital  as  would  have  been  re- 
quired in  order  to  keep  pace  with  develop- 
ment in  more  progressive  countries. 

Chief  among  these  factors  we  note  the 
heavy  incidence  o{  taxation.  The  Economist 
aaseru  that  a  high  rate  of  income  tax  can- 
not In  Itself  hav«'  a  deterrent  effect  on  In- 
Teetors.  ThU  is  a  mistake.  If  Investment 
Involves  some  risk  of  loss  as  well  as  prospects 
of  large  profits.  1-.  will  be  economically  Im- 
possible under  a  greatly  progressive  system  of 
taxation,  even  If  :t  might  be  very  remunera- 
tive at  an  invariable  rate  of  Income  tax.  In 
Sweden  it  has  often  been  alleged  that,  as 
shown  by  England's  example,  investors  need 
not  be  discouraged  by  a  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. Tbs  utter  futility  of  this  contention 
has  now  emerged  tmto  clear  relief.  The  Econ- 
omist, however,  believes  that  much  could  be 
gained  by  a  particularly  lenient  taxation  of 
such  Income  as  Is  used  for  Investment  In 
Industrial  enterprises. 

Another  factor  vhich  has  conduced  to  dls- 
eotirac*  investments  of  capital  Is  monop-^ 
ollsm  which  In  England  Is  very  widespread. 
When  a  branch  of  Industry  is  dominated  by 
cartels  and  tnistt .  which  oppose  new  enter- 
prises or  the  ex|>anslon  of  existing  enter- 
prises at  the  cost  of  others,  the  supply  of 
fresh  real  capital  to  that  branch  of  industry 
will,  of  course,  be  greatly  restricted.  Similar 
results  will  ensue  from  a  monopoly  of  labor. 
M  manifested  in  a  restrictive  trade-union 
policy  with  tendcacles  to  oppose  any  increase 
In  the  productivity  of  labor  that  might  con- 
duce to  weaken  tlte  position  of  labor  m  com- 
pcUUon. 
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HON.  SHERMAN  AD^iMS 

or  Kxw  n.^MPSHiax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TATIVEa 

Friday.  Miy  4.1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.jSpeaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarja,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  udopted  by 


the  New  Hampshire  Legislature,  asking 
that  the  Congress  provide  for  representa- 
tion of  the  veterans  of  this  war  at  all 
future  world  peace  conferences: 

Concurrent  resolution  relating  to  the  partici- 
pation by  representatives  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  at  meetings  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Nations 

Whereas  It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  peace  of  the  United  Nations  be  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  casualties  of  this  global  war 
have  thus  for  exceeded  those  cf  any  war  in 
which  our  Nation  has  ever  been  Involved,  and 
our  fighting  forces  have  won  the  admiration 
of  our  country  for  their  courage  and  valor; 
and 

Whereas  in  every  war  It  is  the  youth  who 
give  their  blood  and  Uvea. and  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices;  and 

Whereas  the  men  who  have  gone  through 
the  horrors  of  battle  should  have  a  voice  in 
making  the  peace:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  ?iouse  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  we  ask  our 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  Washington  to 
do  all  In  their  power  to  see  that  representa- 
tives of  the  veterans  of  this  war  Including 
officers  and  enlisted  men  who  have  had  com- 
bat service  and  some  of  whom  were  less  than 
30  years  of  age  when  chosen  as  delegates, 
be  at  all  future  conferences  for  world  peace; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  our  Congressmen  and  Senators 
in  Washington  and  to  the  Ihresideut  of  the 
United  States. 

APRIL  24,  1945. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WEST  VIHGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4, 1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War  De- 
partment document  entitled  "Three 
Ways  To  Spot  United  States  Fascists," 
which  was  supplied  to  discussion  leaders 
in  Army  camps,  is  now  attracting  atten- 
tion not  only  in  the  Congre.ss  but 
throughout  the  land.  The  wisdom  of 
such  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
is  being  questioned. 

Today  I  submit  to  you  an  editorial  from 
the  Point  Pleasant  Daily  Register,  pub- 
lished in  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  which 
you  will  find  timely  and  interesting: 

INDOCTHINATION 

The  War  Department  has  provided  discus- 
sion leaders  In  Army  camps  with  Three  Ways 
To  Spot  United  States  Fascists.  It  says  that 
a  person  who  does  any  of  these  things  is  in 
"a  mental  state  that  lends  itself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Fascist  alms": 

1.  Believes  in  a  master  race;  is  antagonistic 
toward  any  particular  race  or  religion,  to- 
ward labor  or  the  foreign  born. 

2.  Is  Intolerant  of  the  brotherhood  of  man; 
opposes  international  cooperation;  spreads 
propaganda  against  the  British,  Soviet, 
French,  or  United  Nations. 

3.  Indiscriminately  applies  the  label  "red" 
to  persons  and  Ideas  he  dislikes. 

Any  person  given  to  such  practices  Is,  of 
course.  Ignorant,  vicious,  tntlsoclal,  anti- 
democratic, a  menace  to  th2  national  and 
International  communities.  But  Is  he  a  Fas- 
cist, actual  or  potential? 
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A  Fascist  is  an  adherent  to  th<-  philosophy 
of  the  Fasclstl,  a  gang  of  thugs  organized  by 
one  Benito  Mussolini  (remember  him?)  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  rescuing  Italy  from 
communism  but  for  the  actual  purpose  of 
•ervlng  the  ambitions  of  Mussolini  and  bis 
associates. 

So  far  as  we  remember  the  Fiisclsti  never 
argued  the  theory  of  a  master  race,  or  raised 
a  religious  Issue,  or  persecuted  Jews  or  Ne- 
groes as  such.  Far  from  being  antllabor  as 
we  use  that  term  in  the  United  States  their 
program  contained  a  liberal  dash  of  syndi- 
calism, which  alms,  by  strikes  and  violence, 
at  giving  workers'  organizations  control  over 
production . 

It  was  Hitler  and  his  Nazis  who  expounded 
the  master  race  thesis,  and  blarred  Jewry  for 
all  the  world's  ills  and  per8ecuti}d  Jews  with 
a  sadism  that  has  horrified  e^ery  civilized 
person . 

We  hate  communism.  We  liate  fascism. 
We  hate  nazlsm.  We  hate  Japanism— and 
all  totalitarianism.  Nevertheless,  we  claim 
the  right  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
disagrees  with  us  to  accept  and  propagandise 
his  fallacies  to  his  heart's  con'^ent,  so  long 
as  he  does  It  peaceably  and  out  of  convic- 
tion, and  not  at  the  behest  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  alien  government. 

The  Army  betrays  ignorance  of  what  fas- 
cism is.  But  even  if  it  had  correctly  spot- 
lighted Fascism  it  would  still  l>e  wrong.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Army  to  deleat  our  ene- 
mies— which  it  Is  doing  to  peifectiou — and 
not  to  use  its  vast  authority  to  hint  that 
certain  beliefs,  detestable  as  tley  are,  come 
within  the  purview  of  our  armed  forces. 


public  servant.  It  would  be  at  once  an  injury 
to  the  agency  -he  serves  and  to  the  whole 
merit  system  in  public  life.  It  wotild  be  a 
triumph  for  the  spoils  philosophy.  We  con- 
gratulate President  Truman  on  his  renoml- 
natlon  of  Mr.  Ullenthal  and  trust  that  he 
will  back  it  up  with  his  full  support  In  any 
contest  that  may  be  waged  over  confirmation. 


TVA  Chainnanshi]) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  vniciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4, 194.i 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  S.aeaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followlig  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  May  4, 
1945:  ^ 

TVA  CHAmUANSHIP 

Tlie  harnessing  of  the  Tennetsee  River  to 
the  uses  of  those  who  live  within  its  valley 
has  been  one  of  the  great  and  heartening 
stories  of  our  time.  It  is  a  stcry  In  which 
David  E.  Lllienthal,  as  Chairman  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  has  played  a  major 
role.  He  conceived  of  the  river  and  the  soil 
surrounding  it  and  the  peopli;  who  lived 
upon  it,  to  use  his  ov^n  phrase,  "as  a  unity." 
He  understood  the  deslrablllt;  of  making 
balance  a  concomitant  of  grovth — of  pro- 
moting power  development,  na"lgatlon,  soil 
conservation,  and  flood  control  synchro- 
nously in  accordance  with  a  rounded,  inte- 
grated plan.  He  saw  that  to  airry  out  this 
plan,  the  TVA  had  to  operate  free  from 
political  spoUsmanshlp. 

Mr.  LU^nthal's  Insistence  on  seeping  poli- 
tics out  of  TVA  has  earned  him  some 
formidable  opposition  In  the  S<!nate — where 
his  name  must  go  for  confirmation  now  that 
President  Truman  has  nominated  him  for  re- 
appointment. The  President  o;  the  Senate, 
Mr.  McKxLLAB,  of  Tennessee,  in  particular, 
has  avowed  bitter  erunity  tow:u-d  him  and 
has  manifested  It  on  many  ar.  occasion  in 
efforts  to  shackle  the  TVA  ar.d  subject  It 
to  political  control.  It  would  b<  most  unfor- 
tunate If  Senator  McKsllak  s  bitterness  were 
to  prevaU.  A  reprisal  upon  Mr.  LUlenthal 
would  be  more  than  an  Injur/  to  an  able 
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or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4. 1945 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Apped 
of  April  23.  1945: 

POSTAL  PAT  RAISI 

When  life  runs  along  in  a  smooth,  unin- 
terrupted manner  and  our  dally  routines 
seem  almost  as  natural  as  the  course  of  the 
time  Itself,  we  are  prone  to  take  a  good  many 
things  for  granted,  little  realizing  that  some 
of  the  most  commonplace,  familiar  services 
are  the  products  of  active  brains  and  sure 
hands. 

There  was  a  short  story  In  the  Commercial 
Appeal  last  Sattirday  relating  how  a  former 
Memphlan,  now  on  a  battle  front,  won  a 
$100  bet  by  demonstrating  to  his  buddies 
that  postal  employees  in  his  home  town  would 
deliver  a  letter  even  If  it  were  addressed 
phonetically.  To  prove  his  point,  he  mailed 
a  message  to  D.  Canale  &  Co.,  but  addressed 
It  to  Deacon  Alley. 

Promptly  the  letter  went  to  the  wholesale 
grocery  company,  was  acknowledged,  the  sol- 
dier collected  his  wager,  and  the  scoffers  were 
silenced.    The  mail  had  gone  through  again. 

But  back  of  that  little  story  Is  the  amazing 
efficiency  of  the  men  who  handle  the  United 
States  mails,  your  letters  and  mine.  It  would 
have  been  quite  easy  for  some  clerk  to  mark 
"Unknown  here"  on  the  envelope  and  return 
it  to  the  sender,  but  postal  people  are  proud 
of  their  tradition  of  getting  the  mall  to  its 
proper  destination,  In  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

Many  other  examples,  more  serious  ones,  of 
the  sort  could  be  cited.  Men  and  women  who 
handle  the  mall  get  it  through,  even  when 
addresses  are  obscure  or  difficult  to  decipher. 
They  even  trace  addressees  to  the  four  cor- 
ners, many  times  beyond  the  strictest  call  of 
duty.    They're  proud  that  they  can. 

To  your  mall  carrier,  and  to  the  clerks 
and  sorters  who  work  behind  the  scenes, 
you  are  Indebted  for  the  promptness  and 
accuracy  that  bring  to  you  so  much  that 
Is  vital  to  your  way  of  life.  Tidings  of  birth 
and  death,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  mall  that 
keeps  the  Nation's  business  moving,  the  ten- 
der billets  doux  of  sweet  young  romance,  even 
these  heartbreaking  letters  In  official  enve- 
lopes these  sad  days,  letters  commencing 
"The  Secretary  of  War  regrets  to  Inform 
you     •     •     •." 

And  yet.  for  30  long  years.  poeUI  em- 
ployees have  had  no  wage  adjustment,  no 
raise,  to  compensate  for  rising  living  costs, 
to  acknowledge  the  vastly  increased  work 
they  have  had  to  perform,  even  diu-lng  the 
harrowing  war  years. 

True,  they  received  the  temporary  war 
bonus  in  1943.  a  miserly  $300  a  year,  and 
this  m  the  face  of  a  $47,000,000  surplus 
turned  Into  the  Treasury  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Theee  men  and  wom«n  have  done,  and  are 
doing  today,  a  magnificent  Job.    They  have 


been,  and  are,  victims  of  our  attitude  of  tak- 
ing mail  service  for  granted.  Pending  now 
in  the  Congress  Is  the  Mead -O'Brien  proposal 
to  grant  to  postal  employees  wage  IncreaMa 
compatible  with  the  ever -expanding  serrloes 
they  render,  increases  more  nearly  adequate 
to  provide  reasonable  living  standards  for 
these  men  and  their  families. 

Here  is  one  activity  vitally  affecting  every 
American.  Congress  should  grant  wage  in- 
creases to  postal  employees  now.  There  is 
more  than  ample  reason  why  every  citizen 
should  tell  Congress  to  do  the  Just  and  de- 
cent thing.  To  deprive,  for  another  day. 
these  faithful  public  servants  of  what  they 
have  earned  the  hard  way  Is  dishonest.  The 
American  way  demands  an  Immediate  adjust- 
ment, upward,  of  postal  employees'  ■alariee. 


Franklin  D.  RooscTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or    CEOtGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  tribute 
to  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  pre- 
pared by  Charles  J.  Farrlngton,  Jr.,  a  16- 
year-old  student  in  the  junior  class  at 
Fishbum  Military  School: 

aiMEMBEKIMG  PRZSmENT  FRANKLIN  D.  R008CVCLT 

The  late  afternoon  hours  of  Thursday,  April 
12.  1945.  passed  qulet!y  in  America,  but  took 
with  them  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  the 
strength  of  that  Nation;  for  it  was  then  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  thirty-second 
President  of  the  United  States  and  greatest 
of  twentieth  century  Americans,  died  in  the 
service  of  the  Nation  whose  survival  in  the 
war  and  progress  In  the  peace  was  uppermost 
in  his  heart. 

For  12  years  Franklin  Roosevelt  guided 
America  through  grim  days  of  depression. 
Jubilant  days  of  prosperity,  and  trying  days 
of  toilsome,  bloody  war.  It  was  he  who,  be- 
cause his  country  needed  him.  broke  all  prec- 
edents In  accepting  a  third,  and  then  a  fou.-th 
term  to  that  highest  of  Government  offices  for 
which  his  fellow  countrymen  considered  him 
so  cap>able.  It  was  he  who.  more  than  any 
other  man.  knew  how  to  deal  in  International 
affairs  with  the  leaders  of  the  other  great 
nations  of  the  world.  It  was  he  who,  be- 
cause of  democracy,  was  given  a  chance  to  be 
active  and  progressive  In  spite  of  his  physical 
affliction.  From  the  experiences  of  his  own 
life.  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  the  great  truth 
and  meaning  of  those  Immortal  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  "That  all  mtn 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  righu; 
that  among  these  are  itfe,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness."  It  was  out  of  his  deep 
appreciation  for  all  the  advantages  gr:.nted 
him  under  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment and  a  sincere  reverence  for  Almighty 
God,  that  he  willingly  gave  his  time,  his  finest 
efforts,  and.  finally,  his  life,  to  the  cause  which 
he  considered  most  worthy  of  the  attentions 
of  mankind,  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom 
for  all. 

In  the  pensive  hcnim  which  followed  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt's  departure  from  our  midst  to 
eternal  life,  there  was  not  an  American  alive 
who  was  not  shocked  and  grieved  at  the 
realization  of  the  great  tragedy  which  had 
come  to  our  Nation.  The  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  such  a  decisive  hour  as  this  seems 
unfair,  but  perhaps  It  was  In  the  wise  plan- 
ning of  God  to  take  away  this  champion  of 
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deroocrscy  In  onler  that  fr«sher  hands  mieht 
have  theu  chance  to  lead  America  to  the 
Inevitable  vlctiry  over  lu  totaUtarlan 
enemies,  and.  with  the  united  cooperation  of 
ftll  tu  people.  t<)  bind  up  lu  battle  woimda 
and  to  ectabliah  a  Just  and  lastlnc  peace  with 
all  nations.  Tbrae  are  the  goals  we  must  all 
labor  to  achieve  TbCM  ar«  the  things  for 
which  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  lived  and 
died  Our  fines:  tribute  to  him.  who  was  the 
defender  of  oux  democratic  Institutions  in 
war  and  In  peaci*.  shall  be  a  complete  victory 
and  the  reafflrmiition  of  the  loyalty  of  Ameri- 
cans all  over  the  world  to  the  Ideals  of  uncon- 
querable  peace  and  endless  proeperity  for  all. 

To  the  White  Hcuse.  a  crowded  convention 
hall.  Warm  Spr.ngs.  Yalta,  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Teheran.  Hyde 
Park— Franklin  D.  Rocsevelt  will  go  no  more. 
but  everywhere  he  will  be  remembered  as  a 
•ymbol  of  the  dedication  of  a  free  nation 
to  the  cause  of  creating  a  world  united  for 
peace  and  progress.  We  Americans  have  lost 
a  great  and  loyil  friend:  however,  we  find  a 
consoling  message  in  bis  last  prepared  speech. 
In  his  farewell  message  be  made  a  final  re- 
quest when  he  said: 

"I  aak  you  to  keep  up  your  faith.  I  meas- 
ure the  sound,  solid  achievement  that  can 
t>e  made  at  thm  time  by  the  straightedge  of 
your  own  conJldence  and  resolve.  To  all 
Americana  whc  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
makiDg  of  an  abiding  peace.  I  say: 

■•  The  only  l:mlt  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow Will  l)e  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  aith  strong  and  active  faith."  " 

Uay  Ood  reward  the  great  work  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  tit  the  safety  of  the  United 
Btates  of  Amerii:a.  by  bringing  about  a  speedy 
climax  to  the  wu-  on  all  fronts,  and  by  giving 
us.  the  living,  liis  indomitable  courage  to  go 
lurward  in  peace  and  freedom  once  more. 
CHAai.xs  J.  FAKaiNCTON.  Jr. 


Retireaeat  Plan  for  Coii|[ressmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF   CONNECTICt-T 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPUSMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing recently  In  the  Thompsonvllle 
Press  of  Thoinpsonville.  Conn.  Mr. 
Philip  Sullivan,  the  editor,  believes  in  a 
retirement  plan  for  Congressmen. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SIMPLK    JUSTICK 

The  death  of  Senator  Francis  T  Maloney, 
stricken  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and 
near  the  peak  of  his  usef illness,  was  a  sad 
event  to  all  of  us  in  Connecticut.  The  Sen- 
ator's death  has  proved  one  thing.  Namely, 
tbat  the  Federal  legislators  have  not  been 
Just  to  themselves,  and  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  be  jiisi  to  themselves.  It  is  only  a 
matter,  we  believe,  of  some  2  years  or  so  ago 
that  It  was  proposed  that  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  created  for  them  a 
pension  system.  Now  this  was  simple  ele- 
mentary justice,  because  many  of  these  men 
gave  bite  hunks  of  their  lives  in  their  services 
as  legislators. 

However,  a  hue  and  a  cry  went  up.  and  the 
Congress  was  accused  of  political  self -pocket- 
ing, and  of  a  sort  of  personal  nepotism.  This 
waa  unfair  and  unjust,  but  as  a  result  of 
the  turmoil  whicb  occurred,  the  Congress 
dropped    the   project.    We   claim   to   know 
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DP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEP  ^  R.  BRYSON 


or  aotrrt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


CAXOLINA 

REPRESEfTTATIVES 


Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  iiiy  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  cdpy  of  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Baptist  Courier,  May  3, 
addressed  to  Presiaent  Truman  by  Dr. 
Edward  A.  McDov  ell.  Dr.  McDowell 
was  a  schoolmate  )f  mine  at  Purman 
University.  Greenvil  e,  S.  C.  He  is  now  a 
distinguished  professor  at  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  seems  to  me  Dr.  McDowell's 
letter  is  most  appiopriate  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  presentii  g  it.  as  follows: 

The  PaEsiDENT, 

The  White  House,  Vashington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcak  Mh.  Presdent:  Your  simple  re- 
quest, "Pray  for  me,"  has  arous«:d  in  God- 
fearing Americans  everywhere  a  confidence  in 
you  that  nothing  else  you  might  have  said 
could  have  aroused  in  his  trying  hour  in  our 
Nation's  history.  It  (Ives  us  confidence  to 
know  that  you  are  a  r  lan  of  simple  faith  in 
God.  unashamed  to  m<  Jce  such  a  request. 

In  one  of  my  classes  I  learned  from  one  of 
the  students  from  Miitsouri  that  you  are  a 
member  of  a  little  Bi  ptist  church  In  your 
home  State.  We  who  we  Baptists  will  pray 
that  you  will  discover  n  your  early  spiritual 
experience  and  In  y  )ur  Baptist  heritage 
sources  of  power  ant!  inspiratltn  for  the 
epochal  and  trying  dayi  that  lie  ahead  of  you. 
Ours  U  a  great  heritage  Mr.  President — a  her- 
itage of  simple  faith  Ir  Ood  and  in  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ:  a  heritage  of  love  of  freedom,  of 
the  dignity  of  the  1  idlvldual,  of  human 
rights,  of  spiritual  an<l  political  democracy. 
It  Is  our  prayer  that  thi  s  heritage  may  be  real 
and  vital  to  you  as  yoii  face  the  stupendous 
reeponslbllities  of  the  future.  If  you  rest 
upon  this  heritage,  yov  need  have  no  fear — 
you  will  become  a  gieat  President  and  a 
worthy  successor  to  JelTerson,  Lincoln,  Wil- 
son, and  Franklin  D.  I  ooaevelt. 

You  may  be  assured,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  have  the  prayers  ol  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents  of  the  Soutben    Baptist   'rheologlcal 


Seminary,  and  that  the  more  than  5.000,000 
Southern  Baptists,  to  whom  you  belong,  will 
respond  with  pride  to  every  evidence  of  your 
success  and  of  your  fidelity  to  our  heritage. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Edwaso  a.  McDowxUm 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  A,  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWABS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution of  the  Council  of  the  Polish  Soci- 
eties and  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware: 

We.  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  assembled 
at  the  McdJeska  Hall,  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  29,  1S45,  to  com- 
memorate the  adoption  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution on  May  3,  1791,  one  of  the  world's 
great  documents  of  freedom,  like  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  to  pay  homage  to 
creators  of  lil)erty  and  equality  for  the  Polish 
nation  154  years  ago. 

Further,  we,  as  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent, adhering  to  the  principles  set  forth 
by  our  founding  fathers  who,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  proclaimed  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights,  such  as  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  governments 
derive  their  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  which  principles  have  never  been 
violated  by  our  Nation^-strongly  disapprove 
of  the  decision  reached  at  Yalta  "which  refers 
to  the  so-called  small  nations,  Poland  and 
Baltic  states  Included,  for  they  deprive  these 
peoples  of  their  God-given  right  of  self-de- 
termination substituting  It  with  external 
coercion,  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  any 
ether  concept  of  democratic  ways  of  life  and 
thinking. 

Whereas  the  only  legitimate  government 
of  Poland,  now  in  London,  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  any  and  all  participation  in 
the  selection  of  even  a  temporary  adminis- 
tration of  their  martyred  land,  and  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  Polish  people,  who  have 
survived  the  terrible  and  long  Nazi  occupa- 
tion, could  not  and  have  not  been  consulted 
In  any  way. 

Whereas  the  tragedy  of  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence lies  In  the  fact  that  a  green  light 
was  given  to  the  forces  of  oppression,  as 
exemplified  in  the  puppet  regime,  created 
first  in  Lublin  and  then  moved  to  the  ruins 
of  heroic  Warsaw.  For  at  this  time,  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  lips  of 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary  in  London,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor In  Washington — has  come  confirmation 
of  arrests,  mass  executions,  deportations,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  now  being  committed 
by  the  Soviet -sponsored  Lublin  regime  offi- 
ciating In  Warsaw. 

Whereas  It  Is  to  be  deplored  that  our  gal- 
lant allies,  the  Poles,  who  spilled  so  much 
blocd  on  the  battlegrovmds  of  Poland,  Nor- 
way. Africa,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  In  defense  of  our  common  war  alms, 
were  denied  the  elementary  right  of  repre- 
sentation at  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
where  the  fate  of  Poland  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed. At  San  Francisco,  as  at  YalU,  the 
aggressor  will  again  sit  In  Judgment  upon 
its  own  acts  of  aggression,  while  the  victim, 
Poland,  who  oppoeed  the  Germans  even  when 
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the  Russians  collaborated  with  them  In  the 
first  22  months  of  the  war — w!  1  not  be  ac- 
corded the  formality  of  a  hearing  granted 
even  to  the  worst  criminals  in  all  courts  of 
Justice.  This  Is  repugnant  to  our  American 
sense  of  honesty,  decency,  and  fair  play. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  the  (X)nscience  of 
every  free  thinking  man  and  woman  In  our 
country,  to  our  fellow  citizens  ol  these  United 
Su>tes  of  curs,  to  all  Members  ol  both  Houses 
of  the  Congrees  oi  the  United  States  to  peti- 
tion and  prevail  on  our  representatives  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  from  which 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  Lave  been  ex- 
cluded and  will  have  no  voice,  to  Join  us  lu 
support  of  our  great  Christian,  democratic, 
and  civilized  movement  for  the  preservation 
of  decency  in  international  rela:lons,  of  right 
over  might,  of  Justice  over  Injustice  and 
violence — in  the  defense  of  Poland,  the  Baltic 
States,  and  all  other  downtrodden  and  help- 
less peoples. 

Furthermcrc.  v.'e  here  asseribled  declare 
that  by  supporting  Stalius  dictatorial  deci- 
sions Is  the  perfect  way  of  Inviting  disaster 
for  the  world.  That  this  war  and  sacrifices 
of  four  boys  on  the  world  battle  fronts,  and 
cur  sacrifices  here  at  home  &h3ill  have  been 
In  vain,  thus  bringing  distrust  and  con- 
demnation from  all  people  loving  freedom, 
liberty,  and  independence  as  -he  tggresslve 
plans  m  Poland  by  Soviet  Russia  has  con- 
stituted a  dangerous  situation  toward  the 
security  of  the  world  and  also  of  cur  United 
SUtes  of  America,  making  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  all  other  po«t-war  confer- 
ences a  mockery  for  any  future  lasting  peace 
or  stoppage  of  future  wars. 

CHAIU.IS    L.    Pakuszenski. 

Chairman. 
Vincent  J.  Towa.j;n51u. 

Secretary. 


Ilitlcrism  It  Dead,  Even  if  HU!er  Is  Net 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BIIYSON 

•   or  SOUTH   CARCLINt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  E3 

Friday,  May  4. 1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  a  timely  editorial 
from  the  Spartanburg  Herald  of  May  3, 
1945: 

HTTLERISM   DE.*D.  EVTN  IT  HITLER  ISN'T 

Nazi  reports  of  Hitler's  dcat  i  have  been 
received  wltli  some  skepticism  throughout 
the  world. 

The  British  Foreign  Office  believes  the  re- 
ports of  his  death  are  true  while  doubling 
the  accuracy  of  the  German  claim  that  be 
died  In  battle. 

In  Russia  the  Hitler  death  reports  wera 
descriljed  as  a  Nazi  trick,  and  Moscow  will 
not  accept  them  as  true  until  independent 
supporting  evidence  Is  available.  With  their 
armies  now  smasbing  at  the  last  remnants  of 
German  resistance  in  Berlin,  :he  Russians 
probably  will  soon  tie  In  a  position  to  confirm 
or  refute  the  German  report. 

In  the  United  States  the  news  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true,  and  the  people  are  taking  It 
with  a  grain  of  salt.  Official  Washington 
has  adopted  a  "wait  and  see"  policy  until 
more  substantial  evidence  than  the  Hamburg 
radio  announcement  Is  at  hand. 

Whether  the  physical  body  ol  Adolf  Hitler 
Is  dead  or  alive  Is  something  we  all  would 
like  to  know. 

That  does  not  matter  so  much,  however, 
as  does  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 


evil  Influence  he  haa  held  In  world  alTairs  Is 
dead. 

From  all  the  evidence,  we  can  be  reasonably 
sure  that  Hitler  has  come  to  the  end  of  his 
career  as  head  of  the  German  Reich  and  a« 
the  guiding  spirit  of  a  political  phlloeophy 
that  all  but  wrecked  the  world.  Whether  ths 
end  came  by  death  or  In  cowardly  flight 
docsn*t  matter  much. 

As  he  threatened  months  ago.  Hitler  has 
pulled  down  Germany,  and  much  of  Europe 
In  ruin  with  him,  as  tie  fell. 

With  her  cities  smashed  Into  shambles 
and  rubble  and  the  wehrmacht  hopelessly 
split  up,  Germany  Is  at  the  end  of  her  rope. 
The  Hitler  death  report,  the  surrender  of  the 
German  armies  In  Italy  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  more  important  Nazis  from  places 
of  power  In  the  Government  all  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  powerful  forces  for  making 
pesce  are  at  work  Inside  Germany. 

Regardless  of  what  fate  has  fallen  Hitler.  It 
Is  safe  to  say  that  Hltlerlsm  is  In  lU  dying 
agony.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  see  that  no  monster 
like  it  will  be  allowed  to  arise  in  the  future 
to  sccurge  the  world. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEiVilLLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  enrolled  copy  of  As- 
sembly Joint  Resolution  27,  adopted  by 
the  1945  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature memorializing  Congress  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  27 

A   joint   resolution    memorializing    Congress 

to  abolish  the  poll  tax 

Whereas  10,000.000  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  presently  deprived  of  their  gift  of 
free  suffrage  by  poll-tax  laws  in  eight  States 
which  Impose  upon  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  limitations  neither  contem- 
plated nor  condoned  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  taking  advantage  of  the  Inability 
of  these  lO.OOO.OCO  citizens.  Iwth  Negro  and 
white,  to  express  themselves  politically  by 
participating  In  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  government,  Loth  State  and 
Federal,  a  few  have  been  abl'  to  perpetuate 
themselves  in  office  and,  heedless  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people  in  their  dlstr'.cts, 
have  refused  to  recognize  the  grave  perils  that 
endanger  our  country  and  seek  to  disrupt 
the  unity  of  our  country  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  our  forces  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  at  a  time  when  the  morale  and 
strength  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
needed  Increasingly  If  It  Is  to  survive,  it  is 
a  dangerous  Inconsistency  to  continue  to 
deprive  any  section  of  them  of  their  demo- 
cratic rights,  to  preserve  which  this  war  is 
being  fought;  but  rather  It  is  necessary  to 
draw  all  men  and  women,  no  matter  what 
their  race,  creed,  color,  cr  economic  posi- 
tion. Into  full  participation  In  the  struggle 
for  victory;  and 

Whereas  the  continuation  of  the  poll  tax 
In  free  America  furniches  propaganda  for 
the  Axis  to  the  great  mass  of  colonial  people 
who  are  fighting  wltli  us  In  this  war  for 
their  freedom:  and 

Wherea.<5  the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  will 
enable  thesa  10.000,0C0  citizens  to  enter  fully 


tnto  their  rtghta  and  duties  as  American  cit- 
izens, and  win,  at  the  same  time,  weaken 
those  forces  who  place  petty  self-interest  and 
personal  power  above  the  need  for  complets 
mobilization  for  victory  and  will  strengthen 
national  unity  and  morale:  Therefore,  be  It 

Kesolrtd  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  coh- 
curring).  That  this  lefrtslature  respectfully 
petitions  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  speedily  enact  legislation  which  eflectively 
abolishes  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a 
qualification  for  voting  for  candidates  for 
office  in  the  Federal  Government;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  duly  attested  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  each  Member 
of  the  Congress  from  this  State. 

Donald  C.  McDotv«ll, 

Speaker  o'  the  Assembly. 
Akthuk  L.  mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

OSCAK  RZNNKBOnM, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrencx  R.  Larsxn, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate, 


StAtement  of  J.  P.  Morgan  Sl  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NZW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Record  dated  May  1, 1945,  the  gentle- 
woman from  California.  Mrs.  Helen 
Gah/.gan  Douglas,  received  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  three  artifcles  by  ths 
columnist.  Drew  Pearson,  all  of  which  she 
described  as  "three  important  articles  on 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  which 
should  be  read  widely."  One  of  these 
articles  dated  Friday,  April  27.  1945, 
quoted  from  what  wa.s  purported  to  be  a 
statement  made  by  the  Nazi  adminis- 
trator in  occupied  France,  who  in  turn 
claimed  to  quote  a  French  partner  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
further  stated  that  this  article  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  insistence  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  I  quote  from  the  statement  issued 
by  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.,  given  to  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  which  handles  articles  written 
by  this  notorious  columnist,  as  follows: 

The  column  of  Drew  Pearson  released  for 
April  27  contains  references  to  Morgan  and 
Cle  Paris,  to  a  French  partner  of  that  firm, 
and  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  that  are  cruel, 
wholly  false,  and  libelous.  Certain  of  them 
purport  to  have  been  made  by  the  Nazi  ad- 
ministrator In  occupied  France — a  strange 
source  for  the  emanation  of  reliable  informa- 
tion. The  fact  Is  that  Morgan  and  Cle  re- 
fused to  do  business  with  the  Germans  during 
ths  war.  Tbe  French  partner  Is  a  loyal 
Frenchman  and  now  eervlng  in  the  French 
army.  The  position  of  J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co. 
during  this  war  and  the  last  is  too  well  known 
to  need  defense  from  these  charges. 

The  gentlewoman,  in  the  extension  of 
her  remarks,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  freedom  of  tlie  press  and  the  free- 
dom of  speech  are  guaranteed  under  tbe 
Constitution  and  should  not  be  abridged. 
We  can  ail  agree  with  this  philosophy. 
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but  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  mean 
license  to  spread  falsehoods  and  mali- 
cious rumors.  I  think  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  extremely  careful  in 
verifying  any  statements  that  are  placed 
in  the  CoNCRKssiONAi.  Rxcobd,  and  not 
lend  themselves  as  unconscious  agents 
of  the  spreading  of  false  and  libelous 
statements. 


Jvha  R.  Flyni  and  Hw  Datliiuif« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  KICHWAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVFS 
Friday.  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article: 

JoRN  T.  Flthn  and  thz  Dashnacs 

Prantlcally  trying  to  sabotage  the  sedition 
trtal  una  smcjur  witncMM.  the  McComuck* 
Pmtterson  press  axU  hAS  ncrw  resorted  to  the 
use  of  lias  lUted  direct  from  FaacUt  files. 
Writlog  in  the  Wublngton  Times-Herald. 
John  T.  Plynn.  e«-Amerlca  Flrster,  has  ai- 
tackisd  John  Roy  CarUon,  Armenian-born 
author  of  Under  Cover,  and  prospective  Qov- 
ernment  witness  In  the  sedition  trial.  Flyua 
secma  to  have  tMksed  his  article  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  time-worn  web  of  lies  concocted 
by  the  Annentan  Revolutionary  Federation. 
also  known  as  Dashnag,  with  headquarters 
tn  Boston.  This  revolutionary  gang  with  a 
long  record  of  terrorist-fascist  activity,  is 
negligible  in  number  but  well  organized.  It 
is  thoroughly  discredited  In  the  eyes  of  Amer- 
icans of  Armenian  origin,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  whom  are  loyal  and  law-abiding 
citizens  grateful  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Ftynn's  masterpiece  of  distortion  is  proving 
popular  with  native  Pa«cista.  It  is  being  cir- 
culated widely  in  Chicago  at  meetlrtgs  of 
We,  the  Mothers  Mobilize  and  other  defeatist 
groups  identified  with  the  Bund,  Silver  Shirt, 
and  Coughllnite  mentality.  Flynn's  smear- 
piece  has  been  picked  up  by  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  boosted  In  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Brooklyn  Tablet  In  a  futile  attempt  to 
offset  the  searing  effects  of  Under  Cover. 
And  the  bulk  of  Flynn's  "facts' — filmsy. 
picayune,  irrelevant  half-truths,  distortions, 
and  outright  lies — have  been  Inspired  by 
Armenian  Fascist  circles  in  Boston. 

In  accepting  the  usual  trash  from  the 
Dashnag  kitchens  of  Journalistic  rot,  Flynn 
has  insulted  all  American  Armenians  (except 
the  criminally  minded  Dashnag)  and  com- 
mitted the  sacrilege  of  terming  their  mar- 
tyred Prelate  a  "Communist  agent."  Flynn 
has  whitewashed  the  sordid  Daahnag  record 
and  called  it  "paUiotlc."  Dashnags'  Nazi 
sympathies  are  clearly  shown  tn  this  sample 
quotation  from  the  September  17.  1936.  Issue 
of  their  Armenian -language  organ,  Halrenik, 
edited  daily  by  propaganda  chief,  Reuben 
IMrbinian: 

"Italy  has  not  only  l>ecome  regenerated  by 
faaclsm,  but  has  become  an  empire  nation. 
and  today  is  reckoned  as  a  military  power  in 
international  politics.  Germany  has  not  only 
become  regenerated  by  Hltlerism.  but  has 
turned  her  face  to  the  east,  and  displays  her 
fist  to  Moscow.  •  •  •  Hltlerism  and  fas- 
cism, which  are  the  stepsons  of  t>olshevlsm, 
and  begotten  by  it.  are  iu  gitt  to  mankind, 
know  where  they  are  going.  Oermmny  has 
found  her  element.  Russia  has  lost  it  (trans- 
lauon)." 


In  order  to  understa 
menlan    Revolutlona: 
It  is  necessary  briefly  t 
tory.  for  ARF  mlsdeedsl 
In  the  ideologies  It  f 
feud-infested  underwo: 

DASHNAGS    AS 


id  the  role  of  the  Ar- 

Pederatlon  (ARF), 
review  Armenian  his- 
in  America  are  rooted 
itered  In  the  stormy, 
•Id  of  the  Near  East. 

?OLtmONI8T8 


The  Dashnags  are  a  becret  pHDlltlcal  society 
of  self-styled  soclallst-ievolutionlsta,  founded 
in  1890  in  the  Caucasus  In  order  to  liberate 
Armenians  from  Turkla  h  oppression.  Its  form 
was  (and  is)  oligarchic  and  Its  members  sub- 
ject to  strict  rallltarlstlc  discipline.  Instead 
of  resorting  to  the  bs  Hot  or  constitutional 
methods,  the  ARF  d«termlned  to  "achieve 
political  and  economic  freedom  by  means  of 
rebellion."  and  "terrorize  Government  offi- 
cials, betrayers,  and  a  1  sorts  of  oppressors." 
According  to  official  Dashnag  publications 
(from  which  these  excerpts  have  faithfully 
been  made.  It  proceeled  to  "form  fighting 
bands"  and  "use  evei  y  means  to  arm  the 
I>eople."  Droshag.  ofllclal  ARF  organ,  re- 
porting on  a  party  congress  at  Geneva, 
summed  it  up  as  folic  ws: 

"Expressions  of  revolutionary  tactics — gen- 
eral rebellion,  armed  ret  listance  to  the  forces  of 
government,  wide  political  terrorism,  proj- 
ects of  revolutionary  demonstrations,  armed 
popular  self-defense.  { K)litical  and  economic 
strikes,  peasant  and  labor  movements — all 
of  these,  cultivated  ai:d  unified  In  their  mi- 
nutest details,  shall  ccfistltute  the  totality  of 


the  system  of  a  modus 
party  is  to  achieve  its 
latlon).- 


operandl  by  which  the 
jrogram  is  life  (trans- 


DASHNAGS   AS  POL  [TTCAL  TTRBORISTS 

"Should   we  continue   terrorism   or   not?" 


party  leaders  asked  In 
answered  the  query: 
operations,  thanks  to 
tlon    of    the    leading 


rorlsm     was    directed 


were  spared,  whether 


an  official  booklet,  and 
After  a  few  successful 
the  terroristic  disposi- 
e'.ements,    the    party 


eventually  completely  adopted  terrorism." 
Terror  and  Intlmldatlc  n  were  used  in  instru- 
ments indl^peiuable  to  political  warfare  pre- 
cisely as  later  used  by  1  lazl  brownshirts.    Ter- 


malnly     against    Ar- 


menians,   and    few    wbo    opposed    the    ARF 


aymen  or  holy  priests. 


Dashnags — as  did  Russian  nihilists  of  the 
time — lived  In  a  woild  of  total  hate  and 
revenge. 

I.  Jamharlan  was  a  Wealthy  Armenian  who 
refused  to  contributed  He  "fell  under  the 
blows  of  a  dagger  *  '  *  In  broad  daylight 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Armenian  church,  In 
the  presence  of  a  gruat  throng,"  wrote  M. 
Varandyan.  Dashnag  historian.  Death  sen- 
tences were  decreed  by  the  central  committee 
and  were  detailed  to  Xhe  'terroristic  body  of 
the  ARF  experts  n  political  murder 
regionally  located.  A  qagger  {Dashnag.  which 
is  the  abbreviation  f(ir  the  Armenian  word 
federation,  itself  meanfe  dagger)  was  the  most 
frequent  instrument  iised.  Droshag  widely 
publicized  acta  of  terrorism  and  trium- 
phantly ended  its  reborts  with  "The  ter- 
rorists are  at  large."  m  one  instance  a  killer 
was  caught  and  execuied:  Droshag  lamented 
the  death  of  "that  noble  soul."  In  Septem- 
ber 16.  1933,  Hairenikl  Dashnag  mouthpiece 
of  Boston,  reaffirmed  Ithe  traditional  policy 
of  terror;  j 

"Another  effected  pnactice  was  the  intimi- 
dation of  prominent  men  in  order  to  obtain 
financial  support.  Those  who  refused  were 
'put  on  the  spot.'  In  Isct,  it  was  very  similar 
to  the  underground  !  methods  of  modern 
racketeering,  except  that  its  goal  was  noble." 

By  a  curious  twist  bf  diplomacy  the  ARF 
became  rulers  for  aboi|t  2  years  (1918-20)  of 
the  territory  now  comprising  Soviet  Annenia. 
Being  used  to  revolutionary  methods,  how- 
ever, they  failed  as  idmlnlstrators.  They 
engaged  in  a  series  of  expansionist  wars  which 
ended  disastrously.  Torn  by  dissension. 
famished,  decimated,  sp^d  also  threatened  by 


Turkey,   the   populace 


rule,  which  promised  ta  read  and  peace.    After 


welcomed   Bolshevist 


ptirlolnlng  the   national   treasuj^   Dashnag 
leaders  were  ousted  from  power. 

TERRORISM   IN   AMBUCA 

Armenians  In  America,  while  not  gratified 
with  Soviet  rule,  are  content  to  see  age-long 
massacres  ended  and  Turkey,  the  dread  Mo- 
hammedan enemy,  held  at  bay.  A  degree 
of  religious  tolerance  has  been  granted  to 
the  Holy  See  of  the  Armenian  Church  in 
St.  Etchmiadzln  In  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Ararat, 
enabling  It  to  hold  elections,  appoint  bishops 
and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  Christianity  "in 
the  hope,"  as  expressed  by  Bishop  Mazlou- 
mlan  of  Greece,  "that  tomorrow  may  have 
something  better  In  store  for  us." 

Since  their  otistlng,  exiled  Dashnag  leaders 
have  entered  into  a  web  of  Intrigue  with  any 
power  which  promised  to  place  them  In  the 
saddle  again.  In  1933  Hitler  lavishly  prom- 
ised everything  to  everybody,  and  looked 
with  particular  favor  on  any  disgruntled 
clique  which  could  pave  the  way  for  his 
drang  nach  osten  policy  of  reaching  the 
Caucasian  oil  fields.  Early  In  1933  Dashnags 
suddenly  revived  their  cult  of  the  tricolor — 
Its  red,  orange,  and  blue  party  flag.  In  mass 
revivalist  meetings,  marked  with  wild  re- 
ligious frenzy,  they  worshipped  the  defunct 
flag  of  a  defunct  regime. 

On  July  1,  1933,  Archbishop  Leon  Tourlan, 
Primate  of  the  Armenian  Church  in  North 
and  South  America,  refused  to  speak  at  Ar- 
menian Day  at  the  Chicago  Fair  unless  the 
Dashnag  tricolor  was  removed.  He  de- 
manded that  only  the  American  flag  appear; 
the  audience  voted  overwhelmingly  in  his 
favor.  Prom  then  on  the  infuriated  ARF 
press  denounced  the  archbishop  as  a  traitor 
and  a  Soviet  agent. 

At  an  outing  in  August  1933.  he  was  at- 
tacked by  seven  Dashnag  hoodlums  while 
blessing  parishioners  of  the  Worcester  Church 
of  Our  Saviour.  Halrenik  began  to  print  let- 
ters threatening  his  life.  Pour  samples  fol- 
low. "Archbishop  Tourlan  will  be  punished 
sooner  or  later.  The  day  of  reckoning  will 
come."  •  •  •  "He  Is  going  to  be  sorry 
for  It.  and  very  sorry."  •  •  •  "He  will 
get  his  share.  I  am  sure."  •  •  •  "Until 
Tourlan  is  punished  ruthlessly,  the  bones 
of  our  marjrtrs  will  not  rest  In  their  places." 
Halrenik  stepped  up  Its  tempo  by  printing 
a  letter  which  offered  a  reward:  "I  will  gladly 
give  $100  if  something  is  done  to  teach 
Tourlan  a  lesson."  When  the  Archbishop 
asked  for  police  protection  Halrenik  de- 
nounced him  for  seeking  the  protection  of 
"alien  (American)   police." 

In  December  1933  while  celebrating  CHirist- 
mass  mass  in  the  Holy  Cross  Church  in  New 
York,  the  Archbishop  was  murdered  by  a 
gang  of  £)a6hnag  assassins  in  the  favorite 
Dashnag  manner;  a  butcher  knife  plunged 
deep  into  his  groin.  Two  ARF  officials 
were  convicted  of  first -degree  murder,  seven 
other  Dashnags  were  convicted  of  first-degree 
manslaughter.  The  convictions  were  sus- 
tained in  successive  courts  while  the  ARF 
press  (under  Darblnian's  complete  charge) 
spoke  of  "Ignorant  jurymen."  "false  wit- 
nesses" and  slurred  the  American  Judiciary. 
It  referred  to  its  nine  cutthroats  as  "our 
blameless  comrades."  On  March  26,  1935,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  now  Governor  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Ar- 
menian democratic  forces  in  the  United 
States  to  help  prepare  the  case  against  the 
Dashnag,  wrote  to  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Lehman,  then  Governor: 

"For  many  years  a  very  small  group  of 
fanatic  zealots  among  the  American  people 
have  perpetrated  murders  and  assaults  upon 
the  duly  constituted  authorities,  in  a  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  •  •  •  for  the  purpoee 
of  Imposing  the  will  of  the  few,  upon  the 
many.  I  believe  It  Is  correct  to  say  that 
thU  group,  the  Dashnags,  does  not  constitute 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation. Nine  murders  of  those  in  high  au- 
thority are  attributed  to  this  group  withiii 
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the  past  10  years  and  the  murder  of  Arch- 
bishop Leon  Tourlan  •  •  •  is  the  most 
shocking  of  those  crimes  and  the  first  con- 
spicuous invasion  by  this  group  Into  the 
field  of  teirorlstic  murder  in  the  United 
States." 

WHO    WAS    ARCHBISHOP    TOURlANt 

He  was  descendant  of  a  distinguished  fam- 
ily of  clerics,  scholars,  and  stateamen.  The 
former  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  was  his 
cousin.  He  was  a  linguist,  author  of  four 
books,  Including  a  translation  of  the  bsau- 
tlful  Armenian  liturgy  into  English.  He 
served  as  bishop  of  Bulgaria,  primate  of 
Smyrna,  vice  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
and  Armenian  archbishop  of  England.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Right  Rev.  William  J.  Man- 
ning Episcopal  Bishop  of  New  York,  who 
participated  in  the  burial  services  In  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  and  re- 
cited a  special  prayer  for  the  martyred  pre- 
late. A  tall,  stately  figure,  the  prelate  gave 
hope  to  and  glorified  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  Americans  of  Armenian  origin.  By 
obeying  the  dictum  of  the  Holy  See  to  keep 
partisan  and  political  strife  out  of  the 
church,  he  gained  the  undying  enmity  of 
the  Dashnag  gang. 

Preceding  the  trial,  the  ARF  had  called 
the  archbishop  a  "Soviet  agent."  Then  they 
changed  their  tune  and  called  his  murder  a 
"Bolshevik  plot."  Dashnag  attorneys  failed 
completely  to  produce  a  shred  of  evidence  to 
support  these  Nazi  Inspired  charges. 

DASHNAGS    AS    PRO-NAZIS 

Following  the  murder,  the  Dashnag  prefs 
showed  marked  Nazi  leanings.  Here  are 
■ample  excerpts  from  the  September  17,  1936, 
Issue: 

"The  former  Germany,  defeated  in  the 
Great  War,  lacking  popular  unity,  conducted 
an  uncertain,  confused,  day-by-day  policy 
which  got  her  nowhere  •  •  •  And  came 
Adolf  Hitler,  after  Hercvilean  struggles.  He 
spoke  to  the  racial  heart  string  of  the  Ger- 
man, opened  the  fountain  of  his  national 
genius,  struck  down  the  spirit  of  defeatism. 

"Now,  there  is  a  Germany,  strong,  united, 
aggressive,  proud,  and  self-reliant.  She  has 
torn  and  given  to  the  winds  the  principal  re- 
strictions of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  Is  now 
a  national  power,  equal  to.  If  not  higher,  than 
the  great  at  the  green  tables  of  Europe  and 
the  world.  Internally  organized,  externally 
Impressive,  the  German  people  have  come  to 
occupy  the  place  which  was  theirs  before  the 
war.     •     •     • 

"At  no  period  since  the  World  War  had 
Berlin  conducted  so  realistic,  well-organized, 
and  planned  policy  as  now,  since  Hitler's  as- 
sumption of  power.  At  no  time  the  German 
thought  had  been  so  explicit,  clear,  and  rich 
as  now.  •  •  •  And  whatever  outsiders 
may  think  concerning  Hltlerism  and  fascism, 
as  a  system  of  government,  it  is  proved  that 
they  have  revitalized  and  regenerated  the  two 
states.  Germany  and  Italy." 

D.^8HNAG8   AND  ANTTSEMrTIS 

Flynn's  "patriots"  have  published  some  no- 
torious anti-Jewish  lines.  A  series  of  three 
lengthy  front-page  articles  written  by  a 
Dashnag  just  returned  from  Germany,  were 
published  In  the  August  19,  20,  21.  1936,  Issues 
of  Halrenik.  extolling  the  Nazi  regime,  the 
myth  of  Aryan  culture,  and  whitewashing 
Nazi  persecution: 

"Jews  of  all  people  being  the  most  fanatical 
nationalists  and'  race  worshippers,  wherever 
they  go  they  are  compelled  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere and  the  rites  and  customs  of  inter- 
nationalism and  world  citizenship  in  order  to 
preserve  their  race  exalatlon  pure.  •  •  • 
As  the  British  use  battleships  to  occupy  lands 
and  to  protect  their  fatherland.  In  this  same 
way  the  Jew  uses  internationalism  or  com- 
munism as  a  weapon.     •     •     • 

"Sometimes  It  is  difficult  to  eradicate  these 
poisonous  elements  when  tfcey  have  already 
struck  deep  root  like  a  chronic  disease.  And 
When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  people  to 


eradicate  them  In  an  uncommon  method, 
these  attempts  and  methods  are  regarded 
revolutionary.  During  a  surgical  operation 
the  flow  of  blood  is  a  natural  thing.  •  •  • 
Under  such  conditions  dictatorship  seems  to 
have  the  role  of  a  savior"  (translation). 

Halrenik  Weekly  is  tbe  English  language 
organ  of  the  Dashnag.  edited  in  Boston  by 
James  Mandalian.  The  Weekly  voiced  the 
political  sentiments  of  the  mother  publica- 
tion but  exercised  greater  restraint.  The  Au- 
gust 9,  1935.  iSEue  started  off  with  a  reference 
to  the  Jewish  ccntroiled  film  industry,  then 
ascribed  Armenian  massacres  to  the  Turkish 
Jews  of  Salonika  because  of  tbe  Jewish  love 
of  gain.  The  lifay  10,  1935,  issue  quoted  the 
vice  mayor  of  Bucharest  as  saying:  "The  Ar- 
menians [meaning  Dashnags  only]  have 
helped  us  Rumanians  not  to  become  slaves  of 
the  Jewish  elements."  An  article  In  tbe  Sep- 
tember 25,  1936,  issue  of  the  Weekly  de- 
nounced Zionist  alms,  and  adopting  a  strong 
Arab  nationalist  view  concluded  with: 

"And  the  type  of  Jew  who  is  imported  to 
Palestine  is  not  anything  to  be  proud  about. 
Their  loose  morals,  and  other  vices  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Arabs  prior  to  the  Bal- 
four Declaration,  on  top  of  all  communistic 
activities,  were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  Arab 
criticism:" 

DASHNAGS  AS  ANTI -CHRISTIAN 

Flynn's  patriots  also  have  a  record  of  antl» 
Christian  utterance.  The  archbishop's  hei- 
nous murder  had  its  roots  in  Dashnag  dis- 
respect for  church  and  clergy.  It  was  com- 
mon practice  for  ARF  chiefs  to  burst  into 
a  church,  fling  open  the  doors  and  using  tbe 
altar  and  chancel  as  platform  hold  political 
meetings.  In  at  least  two  Instances  Arme- 
nians who  tried  to  protect  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  from  being  desecrated  were  shot  on 
the  spot  by  Flynn's  patriots.  Dashnag  lead- 
ers have  always  tried  to  seize  political  control 
of  the  church  and  reduce  it  to  an  instrument 
of  Dashnag  ideology. 

They  carried  their  cancerous  feud  even  to 
America,  but  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  a 
flock  loyal  to  a  historic  church  founded  in 
301  A.  D.,  the  ARF  plan  has  failed. 
Halrenik  Weekly  evidently  tried  to  poison  the 
American-born  Dashnag  generation  with  a 
dose  of  anti-Christian  hate  and  published  two 
astonishing  letters  (March  29,  1935),  head- 
lined "Better  off  without  Christianity.-  Ex- 
cerpts follow: 

"I.  By  accepting  Christianity  as  our  na- 
tional religion  we  lost  more  than  we  gained 
as  a  people.  There  is  nothing  we  as  a  people 
should  thank  Christianity  for  •  •  •  and 
plenty  we  should  regret  on  account  of  it. 

"II.  The  Armenian  cause  suffered  by  the 
adoption  of  Christianity.  The  new  venture 
was  not  particularly  beneflcial  nor  reassuring. 
•  •  •  We  lost  much  of  our  virility  as  a 
militant  race.  Before  Christianity  Armenia 
was  a  powerful  state  capable  of  more  than 
holding  her  own.  •  •  •  We  possessed 
national  unity,  solidarity,  and  virility." 

DASHNAGS  AS  RACI  WORSHIPPERS 

Just  as  the  myth  of  an  Aryan  superrace 
was  conceived  by  the  Nazis  to  rekindle  hope 
among  the  defeatist  and  frustrated  German 
masses,  Flynn's  friends  added  race  worship 
to  the  cult  of  flag  worship.  A  few  months 
before  the  murder,  Halrenik  (September  27, 
1933)  published  an  article  on  racial  religion- 
ism explaining  the  need  for  "racial  convul- 
sions" in  order  to  achieve  "racial  awakening": 

"The  racial -religious  believes  in  his  racial 
blood  as  a  deity.  Race  above  everything  and 
before  everything.  Race  comes  first.  Every- 
thing for  the  race.  •  •  •  We  hear  the 
racial  religious  orders  have  their  own  gen- 
eral creed,  their  leadership,  and  political 
emblem.  They  are  also  going  to  have  their 
own  uniforms,  their  ovfn  hymn,  their  rites, 
their  holidays  (translation)." 

The  organizer  of  the  Racial  Religious  Or- 
ders was  military  hack  named  Gen.  K.  Nejd*h. 
"Today  Germany  and  Italy  are  strong."  he 
croaked,  "because  m  a  nation  they  live  and 


breathe  In  the  terms  of  race"  (Weekly.  April 
10,  1936).  Adapting  the  slogan  "Youth, 
heart,  and  iron,"  Nejdeh  generally  modeled 
Dashnag  youth  upon  the  liitler  youth  pat- 
tern. At  first  called  racial  patriots,  later 
they  become  known  as  Ti%ghagrons— com- 
posed of  two  words;  tzegh  (race)  and  gron 
(religion) :  race  worshippers. 

From  this  point  on  the  dope  of  decad?nt 
race  worship,  dead-hero  \iorship  and  de- 
funct-flag worship  was  Injected  into  young 
Tzegbagron  minds.  WhlpptKl  into  strict  dis- 
cipline, urged  never  to  marry  non -Armeni- 
ans lest  It  "pollute"  the  "purity  cf  the  Ar- 
menian race,"  Dashnag  leaders  pursued  tte 
nationalist  credo  that  Armenianism  and  Ar- 
menian race-nationalism  be  retained  at  all 
coots.  Otherwise,  they  cried  out  in  alarm, 
its  youth  would  "disintegrate  into  the  melt- 
ing pot  and  be  lost  to  Armenia."  It  urg»i 
political  activity  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
new  generation  anchored  to  its  race.  Listen 
to  the  drivel  drilled  Into  Amerlcan-bDrn 
Taeghagrons  (Halrenik  Weekly.  January  11, 
1935)  by  Mandalian,  Darblnlan,  Nejdeh  &  Co.: 

"I  am  preaching  to  you  the  Tzeghagron 
creed,  worship  of  the  race.  •  •  •  To 
me  the  highest  act  of  Individualism  and  of 
freedom  is  to  follow  the  voice  of  my  race.  I 
am  a  Tzeghagron.  That  means:  I  know  my 
race.  I  believe  in  my  race.  I  worship  my 
race.  I  know  that  my  race  Is  great;  that 
my  race  has  given  more  to  humanity  than 
It  has  received  from  It.  I  am  a  believer  in  my 
race  and,  behold.  I  worship  another  deity, 
the  blood  of  my  race,  in  whose  unspotted 
purity  lies  the  future  of  our  people.  •  •  • 
The  delflcatlon  of  the  will  of  the  race — that 
is  what  the  Tzeghagron  is  fighting  for." 

DASHNAGS  AND  NAZI  GERMANY 

The  question  arises:  were  Flynn's  friends 
subsidized  by  tbe  Nazis  or.  as  in  the  case  cf 
countless  American  Fascists,  did  Dashnags 
themselves  bear  all  carrying  charges?  Thl« 
Issue  of  Propaganda  Battlefront  presents  only 
the  documented  evidence  and  will  draw  no 
conclusions.  But  It  is  significant  that  In 
its  editorial  of  November  1,  1936,  Halrenik 
observed: 

"Who  can  guarantee  that  Germany  and 
Italy  with  their  Polish  and  Hungarian  and 
other  allies,  or  Independent  of  them,  would 
not  try  to  Infiltrate  beyond  Transcaucasia 
as  the  Germans  did  in  1918.  Therefore,  in- 
stead of  binding  our  fate  to  the  'undefeat- 
able'  army  of  the  Soviet  Union,  isn't  it  wiser 
for  the  Armenian  to  think  also  of  the  day 
when  that  army  is  cru'shed.  deserts  our 
motherland,  and  leaves  defenseless  our  peo- 
ple of  the  homeland  (translation)  .*• 

Equally  significant  Is  an  item  In  News 
Week  of  November  12.  1941,  entitled  "Armen- 
ia i  Puppet  State:" 

"As  the  Near  East  crisis  develops,  look  for 
evidence  of  Nazi  fifth-column  activity  by 
Armenians  in  Turkey  and  83rrla.  The  Nazis 
have  picked  out  the  Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation  or  'Dashnag'  party  to  do  the  fifth- 
column  work.  This  Intensely  nationalist 
organization  has  recently  moved  Its  head- 
quarters from  Switzerland  to  Paris  In  Ber- 
lin. •  •  •  The  Nazis  have  promised  the 
Dashnags  an  autonomous  state  similar  to 
Croatia  In  return  for  their  cooperation." 

Pages  of  Hairenlk  Weekly  contained  refer- 
ences to  intercotuse  with  Nazi  Germany.  Tbe 
November  29,  1935.  l£sue  recorded  that  Prau 
H.  Winkler  was  shipping  to  Tzeghagrons  200 
copies  of  her  book  entitled  "In  the  World  of 
the  Dragons."  Formation  of  a  Tzeghagron 
chapter  in  Berlin  received  repeated  mention. 
The  May  3,  1935,  issue  carried  a  letter  from 
Hellmut  Large,  a  Nazi  at  Chemnitz,  Ger- 
many, answering  the  query  of  a  Tzeghagron 
on  the  Reich's  attitude  toward  ARF  alms: 

•^e  Germans  stand  for  the  principles  of 
self-determmation  not  only  for  our  German 
countrymen  living  under  foreign  oppression 
but  also  m  favor  of  any  other  nation  suffer- 
ing m  the  same  way.  •  •  *  National 
socialism  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  nattona!  idea 
and  the  determined  oppoLtnt  oC  thraldom. 
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*  *  *  We  OenaaiM  eumot  tut  reco^lze 
yotir  claims  as  tborcughly  l«(1timate.  •  •  • 
Ycur  tim  is  and  inuat  b*  Armenian  rebirth 
to  Armenian  Iit)erly  m  the  Armenian  spirit. 
We  Germans  vant  to  have  our  countrymen 
free  from  foreign  yoke.  You  as  an  Armenian 
patriot  want  to  have  Armenia  free  again.  Can 
we  twth  have  a  liner  aim  than  thu? 

DasHM.%cs  AS  couuvm&'n 

With  the  turning  of  the  Nazi  tide  and  the 
triumph  of  Soviet  Annies.  Dashnag  policy  In 
the  past  8  months  has  completely  reversed 
Itaelf.  The  Dashnags  have  now  seemingly 
turned  Communist.  The  Mandallan-Dar- 
binlan  enterprises  rtjnlarly  reprint  from  Lra- 
per.  Armenian  organ  they  once  denounced  as 
Communiat.  from  Sovelakan  Hayastan.  clQ- 
cial  organ  of  aiviei  Armenia,  and  the  Wecily 
(Mar  29  1944 1  published  a  panegyric  on 
Sonet  Armenia  and  the  Patriotic  War  Issued 
by  the  Soviet  Emba&sy  in  Washington.  Dash- 
na^s  have  already  made  subtle  overtures  to 
leftist  Armenian  elements.     On  May  19,  1944, 

•  Weekly  editorial  (translated  from  the  Ha- 
irenlk)  ignored  It*  defamation  of  the  Soviet 
reslme  and  adulation  of  Nazi  theory,  and 
begged  anti-ARP  factions  to  forget  the  past 
and  effect  a  merger,  exp'atnlng: 

~Th«  attitude  of  the  Federation  toward  the 
Soviet  Government  m  relation  to  the  practi- 
cal Armenian  national  policy  is  no  different 
from  theirs.  Like  them  the  Federation  too 
looks  to  the  Soviet  Government  •  •  •  and 
Is  wining  to  m.Ake  all  possible  sacrifices  for  the 
reallaatJon  of  that  national  aim.  The  Feder- 
ation, too.  like  them,  admits  tliat  Soviet  Ar- 
Annenia  It  the  rightful  poliUcal  trustee  of 
the  Armenian  caiise." 

oaaRMaca  as  pqutical  cramxixons 
Flynn's  pals  began  as  Socialists  and  Soci- 
alist-Revolutionists, turned  into  Nazi  sym- 
pathizers and  are  now  seeking  favor  with 
Soviet  Interssu.  while  also  courting  Brother 
Flynn's  brand  of  America  First  politicians. 
The  fact  u  that  a  corrupt,  self-seeking  Dash- 
nag leadership  has  always  followed  an  oppor- 
tunistic poluy,  becoming  all  things  to  all 
men — whatever  was  most  lucrative  for  the 
moment. 

But  it's  bad  business  now  to  write  pro- 
Naxi  columns,  aiid  Us  bad  business  to  ped- 
dle anti-Jew  hate.  Hence  Simon  Vratzian. 
member  of  the  D.;«hnag  central  committee 
In  Boston,  shed  crocodile  tears  (Weeklv,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1943)  in  an  article  entitled  The 
Jewish  Tragetty"  in  hypocritical  contrast 
to  previous  ARF  sentiments.  Vrauian 
bemoaned  the  "terrible  fate"  of  Jewry  and 
called  Jews  the  •allies  of  civilization  "  Re- 
versing Its  former  antl-Zionlst  and  pro-Arab 
nationalist  views,  the  Weekly  (March  22. 
1944  >  devoted  an  editorial  to  the  jubilee 
birthday  of  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  chief  expo- 
nent  of  Zionism,  referred  to  him  as  one  of 
Jewry's  "noblest  sons"  and  wished  him  the 
atUlnment  of  Zionist  alms.  But  although 
the  Dashuags  have  profoesed  Internationalist 
Tlews  on  world  collaboration,  they  are  cur- 
rently serving  as  Informants  for  the  ultra- 
laolatlonist.  nationalistic  McCormlck -Patter - 
•on  interests 

Dashnag  leaders  have  tried  to  be  everything 
to  anybody— whether  CommunUt.  Nazi,  So- 
cial-Democrat. Soclallat.  isolationist,  or  na- 
tive Fascist.  In  order  to  survive  they  must 
be  nourlahed  by  outalde  sources  for  they  are 
ahunned<by  those  who  know  the  truth  about 
them. 

But  John  T.  Flynn  InalaU  on  calling  them 
•>atrloU."  Dashnags  have  hoodwinked  many 
with  their  wily  chameleon  politics,  perverted 
patriotism,  hypocritical  professions  of  faith. 
employment  of  defrocked  priests,  glib  flat- 
twj  and  bribery  of  the  gullible  and  naive. 
But  the  prlae  catch  in  the  ARF  sxickers' 
net  baa  been  John  T.  Flynn  who.  in  the  ab- 
■ence  of  any  evidence  againat  the  author  of 
Undar  Cover,  has  swallowed  as  truth  the 
sew«r'«pawned  lies  of  a  disreputable  Ar- 
menian terrorist -faadat  gang  completely  un« 
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Source  Material  lAliich  Shows  FEPC  To 
Be  a  Concentration  Cainp 


EXTETISION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 


or  Noi 
U1  THE  HOUSE 

Friday, 
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cluding   in   this 
three  documents 

Exhibit  1 :  A  cop 
is  the  bill  referre 

Exhibit  2:  A  copy 


booklet  entitled  "|'EPC— How  It  Oper 
ates ';  and 

Exhibit  3:  A  coAy  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  temporary  FEPC  in  Case 
No.  65  against  th<i  U.iited  States  Car- 
tridge Co..  of  St.  Lo  ils.  Mo. 

These  exhibits  are  as  follows: 
ExiiiBrr  I 
H.  I:.  2232 
A  bill  to  prohibit  dian-lmination  In  employ. 

ment  because  of  rafe.  creed,  color,  national 

origin,  or  ancestry 

Be  ft  enacted.  eU 
be  cited  as  the  Fall 
Act. 


and  of  the  standard 


In  Industries  engaged 


tension   of   remarks 

follows: 

of  H.  R.  2232,  which 

to; 

of  portions  of  a  little 


.   That   thU    act   may 
Employ niint   practice 


riNDINGS    AND    DEC  LABATION    OF   POUCT 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  Csngreas  hereby  finds — 
til  that  the  practice  of  discriminating 
In  the  matter  of  empl  ayment,  and  in  matters 
relating  thereto,  aga  nst  properly  qualified 
persons  because  of  toelr  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  arcestry  leads  to  domes- 
tic and  industrial  si  rife  and  imrest  and 
forces  large  segment  i  of  the  population 
permanently  into  substandard  conditions  of 
living,  thereby  creating  a  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  a  constant 
threat  to  the  maintennnce  of  industrial  peace 


of  living  necessary  to 


the    health,    elllciencj.    and     well-being     of 
workers;  and 

(2)    that  the  existince  of  such  practices 


In  commerce  or  in  the 


prtxluction  of  goods  tdir  commerce  causes  the 
means  and  Instrumentalities  of  commerce  to 
be  used  to  spread  and  perpetuate  such  con- 
ditions throughout  tile  several  States  and 
causes  diminution  of  employment  and  wages 
In  such  volume  as  substantially  to  Impair 
and  disrupt  the  marl  et  for  goods  In  com- 
merce, and  burdens,  liinders,  and  obstrucu 
commerce. 


(b)  Individuals  shall  have  the  right  to 
work  without  discrimination  against  them 
because  of  their  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

(c)  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  CTongress  to  protect  such  right  and  to 
eliminate  all  such  discriminations  to  the 
fullest  extent  permitted  by  the  Constitution. 
This  act  shall  be  construed  to  effectuate  such 
policy. 

DDlNmONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  act — 

(a>  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  association,  corporation, 
legal  representative,  trustee,  trustee  In  bank- 
ruptcy, receiver,  or  any  organized  group  of 
persons,  and  Includes  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Ter- 
ritory or  possession  thereof. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
having  in  his  employ  six  or  more  Individuals. 
or  any  other  person  acting  In  the  interest  of 
such   an  employer,  directly  or  indirectly. 

(c)  The  term  "labor  union"  means  any 
organization,  having  six  or  more  members. 
In  which  employees  participate  and  which 
exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
of  dealing  with  employers  concerning  griev- 
ances, or  terms  or  conditions  of  employment, 

(d)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  commu- 
nication among  the  several  States:  or  between 
any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  any  place  outside  thereof:  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter- 
ritory; or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
but  through  any  point  outside  thereof. 

(e)  The  term  "afrectlng  commerce"  means 
In  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce-or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  dis- 
pute burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(f)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission  cre- 
ated by  section  6. 

f 

RIGHT    TO     nUEEDOM     FROM     DISCRIMINATION     IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  4.  The  right  to  work  and  to  seek  work 
without  discrimination  becau-e  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  Is  declared 
to  be  an  immunity  of  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  not  be  abridged 
by  any  State  or  by  an  instrumentality  or 
creature  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

tniFAIR    EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES    DEFINED 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  employ- 
ment practice  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  for 
any  employer — 

(1)  to  refuse  to  hire  any  Individual  be- 
cause of  such  Individual's  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry; 

(2)  to  discharge  any  Individual  from  em- 
ployment because  of  such  individuals  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry; 

(3)  to  discriminate  against  any  Individual 
in  the  matter  of  compensation  with  respect 
to,  or  in  othn-  terms  or  conditions  of.  em- 
ployment t>ecau8e  of  such  individual's  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  or 

(4)  to  confine  or  limit  recruitment  or  hir- 
ing of  Individuals  for  employment  to  any 
employment  agency,  placement  service,  train- 
ing school  or  center,  labor  union  or  organi- 
zation, or  any  other  source  that  discriminates 
against  Individuals  because  of  their  race, 
color,  creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

(b)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice for  the  purposes  of  this  act  for  any  labor 
union — 

( 1 )  to  deny  full  membership  rights  and 
privileges  to  any  individual  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  creed,  color,  naUonal  origin, 
or  ancestry; 

(2)  to  expel  from  membership  any  Indi- 
vidual because  of  such  individual's  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  or 

(3)  to  discriminate  against  any  member, 
employer,   employee,   or   individual  seeking 
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employment  because  of  his  ruce,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unfair  employment  practice 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act  for  any  employer 
or  labor  union  to  discharge,  expel,  or  other- 
wise discriminate  against  any  person  because 
such  person  has  opposed  any  practice  which 
constitutes  an  unlair  employment  practice 
under  this  act  or  has  filed  a  charge,  testified, 
or  assisted  In  any  proceeding  imder  this  act. 

FAIR   EMPLOYMENT   PRACTICE    COMMISSION 

Src.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  en- 
forcement of  the  foregoing  rights  and  pre- 
venting unfair  employment  practices,  there 
is  hereby  created  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commis- 
sion, which  shall  be  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  One  of  the  original  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  1  year,  one  for  a  term 
of  2  years,  one  for  a  term  of  3  years,  one  for 
a  term  of  4  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  5 
years,  but  their  successors  shall  be  app>ointed 
for  terms  of  5  years  each,  except  that  any  in- 
dividual chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  whom  he  shall  succeed.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  member  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Commission .  Any  member  of 
the  Commission  may  be  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  notice  and  hearing  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but  for  no  other 
cause. 

(b)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  phall  not 
impair  the  right  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
and  three  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
at  all  times  constitute  a  quorum. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(d)  The  Commtasion  ohall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  report  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  conoeming  the  cases  it 
has  heard,  the  decisions  It  has  rendered,  the 
names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all  employees 
and  officers  in  Its  employ  or  under  its  super- 
vision, and  an  account  of  all  moneys  It  has 
disbursed,  and  shall  make  such  further  re- 
ports on  the  cause  of,  and  means  of  allevi- 
ating  discrimination,  and  such  recommenda- 
tions for  further  legislation  as  may  appear 
desirable. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  »10.000  a  year. 
and  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  business, 
vocation,  or  employment. 

(f)  When  three  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  qiialifled  and  taken  ofllce,  the 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practice 
established  by  Executive  Order  No.  9346 
o:  May  21.  1843,  shaU  cease  to  exist.  AU 
employees  of  the  said  Committee  shall  then 
be  transferred  to  and  become  employees  of 
the  Commission,  and  all  records,  papers,  and 
property  of  the  Committee  shall  then  pass 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it 
may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow- 
ers at  any  other  place  and  may  esubllsh 
such  regional  offices  as  It  deems  necessary. 
The  Commission  may.  by  one  or  more  of  Its 
members  or  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as 
It  may  designate,  conduct  any  Investigation, 
proceeding,  or  hearing  necessary  to  its  func- 
tions in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  have  power^ 

( 1 )  to  appoint  such  officers  and  employees 
as  It  deems  necessary  to  assist  it  in  the 
performance  of  Its  functions; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  or  utilize  regional. 
State,  local,  and  other  agencies  and  to  uti- 
lize voluntary  and  uncompensated  services; 

(S)  to  pay  to  witnesses  whose  depositions 
are  taken  or  who  are  summoned  before  the 
Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents  or  agencies 
the  same  witness  and  mileage  fees  as  are  paid 
to  witnesses  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States; 


(4)  to  furnish  to  persons  subject  to  this 
act  such  technical  assistance  as  they  may 
request  to  further  their  compliance  with  this 
act  or  any  order  Issued  thereunder:  and 

(5)  to  make  such  technical  studies  as  are 
appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  and 
policies  of  this  act  and  to  make  the  resuiia 
of  such  studies  available  to  interested  Gov- 
ernment and  nongovernmental  agencies. 

PREVENTION  OF  tTNFAIR  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  is  empowered, 
as  provided  In  this  section — 

(1)  to  prevent  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices by  employers  affecting  commerce; 

(2)  to  prevent  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices by  employers  who  are  parties  to  con- 
tracts with  the  United  States  or  any  Terri- 
tory or  possession  thereof,  or  with  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing, 
and  by  employers  performing,  pursuant  to 
subcontract  or  otherwise,  any  work  required 
for  the  performance  of  any  such  contract; 

(3)  to  prevent  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices by  agencies  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Territories  and 
possessions  thereof;  and 

(4)  to  prevent  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices by  labor  unions  affecting  commerce. 

(b)  Whenever  It  Is  alleged  that  any  person 
has  engaged  In  any  such  unfair  employment 
practice,  the  Commission,  or  any  referee, 
agent,  or  agency  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  such  purposes,  shall  have  power  to 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  per- 
son a  complaint  stating  the  charges  in  that 
respect  and  containing  a  notice  of  hearing 
before  the  Commission  or  a  member  thereof, 
or  before  a  designated  referee,  agent,  or 
agency  at  a  place  therein  fixed  not  less  than 
10  days  after  the  serving  of  said  complaint. 

(c)  The  person  so  complained  of  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  an  answer  to  such  complaint 
and  to  appear  in  person  or  otherwise,  with 
or  without  counsel,  and  give  testimony  at 
the  place  and  time  fixed  in  the  complaint. 

(d)  If  upon  the  record,  including  all  the 
testimony  taken,  the  Commission  shall  find 
that  any  person  named  In  the  complaint  has 
engaged  In  any  such  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice, the  Cominlsslon  shall  state  its  findings  of 
fact  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  l>e  served 
on  such  person  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  cea«e  and  desist  from  such  unfair  em- 
ployment practice  and  to  take  such  affirma- 
tive action,  including  reinstatement  or  hir- 
ing of  employees  with  or  without  back  pay, 
as  will  effectuate  the  policies  of  this  act.  If 
upon  the  record.  Including  all  the  testimony 
taken,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  no  per- 
son named  in  the  complaint  has  engaged  in 
any  such  unfair  employment  practice,  the 
Commission  shall  state  in  Its  findings  of  fact 
and  shall  Issue  an  order  dismissing  the  said 
complaint. 

JtTDICIAL   REVTTW 

Ebc.  8.  Except  as  provided  in  section  12  (re- 
lating to  the  enforcement  of  orders  directed 
to  Government  agencies) ,  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  enforce- 
ment and  Judicial  review  In  the  same  man- 
ner, to  the  same  extent,  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law.  as  in  the  case  of  orders 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

INVXSTICATORT    POWERS 

S»c.  9.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  all  Investi- 
gations, proceedings,  or  hearings  which  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by 
this  act,  the  Commission,  or  its  authorlzsed 
agents  or  a^ncles.  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  the  right  to  examine  or  copy  any 
evidence  of  any  person  being  investigated  or 
proceeded  against  relating  to  any  such  in- 
vestigation, proceeding,  or  hearing. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  power  to  Issue  subpenas  requiring  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  any  evidence  relating  to 
any  investigation,  proceeding,  or  hearing  be- 
fore the  Commission,  its  member,  agent,  or 


agency  conducting  such  Investigation,  pro- 
ceeding, or  hearing. 

(c)  Any  member  of  the  Commission,  or  any 
agent  or  agency  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  such  purposes,  may  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

(d)  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  required, 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  thereof,  at  any  det«lg- 
nated  place  of  hearing, 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  to  any  person  under 
this  act,  any  dUtrict  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  courts  of  any 
Territory  or  possession,  or  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
th9  Investigation,  proceeding,  or  bearing  la 
carried  on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  said  person  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commission,  its  mem- 
ber, agent,  or  agency,  there  to  produce  evi- 
dence if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony 
relating  to  the  Investigation,  proceeding.  <x 
hearing;  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of 
the  court  may  be  punished  by  It  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof, 

<f)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
documentary  or  other  evidence  in  obedience 
to  the  subpena  of  the  Commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence  re- 
■quired  of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate  hlra 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but 
no  Individual  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected 
to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  except 
that  such  Individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment  for 
perjury  committed  In  so  testifying. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

8bc.  10.  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity from  time  to  time  to  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  and  to  amend  or 
rescind,  from  time  to  time,  any  such  regula- 
tion whenever  it  deems  such  amendment  or 
rescission  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  If,  within  sbcty  days 
after  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  or 
of  an  amendment  to  any  such  regulation, 
there  is  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress  stating  in 
substance  that  Congress  disapproves  such 
regulation  or  amendment,  as  the  caae  may  be. 
such  regulation  or  amendment,  as  the  ca£e 
may  be,  shall  not  be  effective  after  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  such  concurrent  resolution; 
and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  such  con- 
current resolution,  no  regulation  or  amend- 
ment having  the  same  effect  as  that  con- 
cerning which  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
passed  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commission. 

Regulations  issued  under  this  section  shall 
include  the  procedure  for  service  and  amend- 
ment of  complaints,  for  intervention  in  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Commission,  for  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  and  its  reduction  to  writing, 
for  the  modification  of  the  findings  or  orders 
prior  to  the  filing  of  records  In  court,  for  the 
service  and  rettim  of  process,  the  qualifica- 
tion and  disqualification  of  members  and 
employees  and  any  other  matters  appropriate 
In  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

iNCLtrsioN  or  AMrmiscRiMiNATiON  clause  IK 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Every  contract  to  which  the 
United  States,  or  any  Territory  or  possession 
thereof,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
any  of  the  foregoing.  Is  a  party  (except  such 
classes  of  contracts  as  the  Commission  msy 
by  regulation  issued  under  section  10  exempt 
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from  the  icope  of  thU  aectiOD)  ithall  contain 
s  provUion  under  which — 

( 1 )  the  contractor  agree*  that  during  the 
period  required  for  the  performance  of  tne 
contract  he  will  not  engage  In  any  unXatr 
employment  practices;  and 

(2)  the  contractor  agrees  that  he  will  in- 
clude a  prcvuion  in  each  subcontract  made 
by  blm  for  the  performance  of  any  work  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  hla  contract  a 
protriaion    under    which    the    subcontractor 


( A 1  that  during  the  period  required  for 
the  f>erformance  of  the  subcontract,  the  sub- 
contractor will  not  engage  m  any  unfair  em- 
plovmcnt  practices;  and 

(B)  that  the  subcontractor  will  include  in 
each  subconuact  made  by  him  provisions 
corresponding  to  those  required  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  this  subparagraph. 

«b)  Unless  the  Conunisslon  shall  other- 
wise direct,  no  contract  shall  t>e  made  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  Territory  or  poa- 
•esalon  thereof,  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  any  of  the  foregoing,  with  any 
person  found  pursuant  to  this  act  to  have 
engaged  In  any  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice, or  with  any  corporation,  partnership, 
association,  or  other  organization,  in  which 
such  person  owns  a  controlling  Interest,  for 
a  period  (to  be  fixed  by  the  Commlsaion) 
net  to  exceed  one  year  from  the  date  on 
which  such  practice  was  so  found  to  have 
be*n  engaged  in.  The  Conunisslon  may,  by 
Bubaaquent  order,  for  good  cause  shown 
reduce  any  period  so  fixed.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
dUtrlbute  to  all  agencies  and  Instrumentalii 
ties  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  ap- 
propriate ofllcials  in  the  Terrltorlee  and 
possessions  of  the  United  States.  lists  con- 
taining the  namer  of  such  persons,  corpora- 
tions, partnerships.  associations.  and 
organisations. 

urroicxMENT  or  oaons  oraEcra)  to 

CC'VX&NIiCKNT  ACXNCnS 

Sac.  la.  Th«'  provisions  of  section  8  (pro- 
vidinir  for  Judicial  enforcement  and  Judicial 
review  of  orders  of  the  Commission)  shall 
not  apply  wllh  respect  to  an  order  of  the 
Commission  under  section  7  directed  to  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  Territory  or  possession 
—  thereof.  In  tJie  case  of  any  such  order,  the 
Commlaalon  may  request  the  President  to 
take  such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
■ecxire  compUince  with  such  order  which 
may  Include  the  summary  discharge  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality  who.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  or  nKh  person  as  the  President 
may  designate  has  willfully  failed  to  comply 
with  such  order. 

wnjJTJi  urrnurnuENcx  wtth  commission 

ACXNTS 

6»c.  13.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully 
reslat.  prevent,  impede,  or  interfere  with  any 
member  of  tt.e  Commission  or  any  of  its 
referees,  agenti.  or  agencies,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  dutiet'  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•5.000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

SC>ARABnJTT    CLACSX 

Sic.  14.  If  ar.y  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  such  act  or  the  application  of 
stich  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  In- 
talld  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

ExHiBrr  n 

COMMriTSS   ON   FaUI   EMPLOTMU4T   PtACTlCl— • 

How  It  OrauTXs 

■SCUfNING    AND    GtOWTR 
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9346  extends  to  three 


categorlef  of  complaints  alleging  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices: 

1.  Complaints  against  all  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government; 

2.  Complaints  against  all  employers,  and 
the  unions  of  their  employees,  having  con- 
tractual relations  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  expressly  or  by  Implication  con- 
tain a  nondiscrimination  clause  regardless  of 
whether  such  contracts  pertain  to  the  war 
effort;  and 

3.  Complaints  against  all  employers,  and 
the  unions  of  their  employees,  engaged  in  in- 
dustries essential  to  the  war  effort,  whsther 
or  not  they  have  contractual  relations  with 
the  Government. 

The  Committee's  Jurisdiction  over  com- 
plaints against  Federal  agencies  has  never 
been  challenged.  But  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  the  kinds  of  Government 
contracts  contemplated  by  the  order  and 
whether  or  not  the  Inclusion  of  the  order's 
nondiscrimination  clause  In  such  contracts  is 
mandatory.  The  latter  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  President. 
In  defining  the  kinds  of  Government  con- 
tracts contemplated  by  the  order,  the  Com- 
mittee has  ruled  that  the  nondiscrimination 
clause  must  be  included  in  all  contracts 
made,  amended,  or  modified  which  call  for 
the  employment  of  persons.  Such  inclusion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money 
involved  and  is  required  even  though  the 
contract  does  not  concern  war  activity. 

Jurisdiction  over  war  Industries  where  no 
contract  is  involved  has  been  challenged  in 
several  cases.  The  Committee  has  Issued  no 
comprehensive  definition  of  what  it  regards 
as  war  industries.  It  accepts  as  a  general 
guide  the  War  Manpower  Commission's  list 
of  essential  war  Industries,  but  It  reserves  to 
Itself  the  right  to  determine  In  each  case 
whether  the  party  charged  Is  an  essential  war 
Industry  within  the  meaning  of  the  order. 
It  has  been  ruled  that  steamship  lines,  rail- 
roads, telephone  and  telegraph  companies, 
and  local  street-railway  systems  in  vital  in- 
dustrial areas  are  essential  war  Industries. 

The  Committee  also  has  ruled  that  its 
Jurisdiction  extends  to  all  war-training  pro- 
grams financed  with  Federal  funds,  even 
though  operated  by  private  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

Agencies  not  within  the  furisdiction  of  the 
Committee 
Contrary  to  popu!ar  belief.'the  Committee 
does  not  have  Jurisdiction  in  a  case  merely 
because  the  party  charged  Is  engaged  In  In- 
terstate activities.  FEPC  hai  no  power 
to  deal  with  privately  owned  and  operated 
plants  which  do  not  hold  Government  con- 
tracts or  subcontracts  and  which  are  not  en- 
gaged in  activities  essential  to  the  war  effor*^ 
even  though  they  may  be  engaged  in  Intel - 
state  or  foreign  commerce.  Also  excludes 
from  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction  are  retal 
stores  and  local  enterprises  such  as  beauty 
parlors,  law  offices,  specialty  shops,  etc..  which 
do  not  hold  Government  contracts  and  which 
are  not  engaged  In  services  essential  to  the 
war  effort. 

The  Committee  has  no  Jurisdiction   over 
the  armed  forces. 

PBOCEDUHE 

A  case  requiring  Investigation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice  Is— 

(a)  a  signed  complaint 

(b)  against  a  named  employer,  union,  or 
Government  agency 

(c)  alleging  discrimination 

(d)  relating  to  employment,  placement,  or 
training 

(e)  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

When  it  comes  to  his  attention,  a  staff 
member  may  act  upon  Information  pertaining 
to  discriminatory  advertisements,  placement 
orders,  or  application  forms.  In  addition 
evidence  of  violation  of  Executive  Order  9346 
referred  to  the  Committee  by  another  Gov- 
ernment agency  may  constitute  a  case. 
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Method  of  investigation:  Customary  steps 
All  cases  are  filed  in  the  regional  office  of 
the  area  in  which  the  alleged  discrimination 
has  occurred.  Investigation  begins  as  soon 
as  it  Is  decided  that  the  complaint  comes 
within  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction.  The 
first  steps  are  to  obtain  from  the  complainant 
whatever  additional  information  may  be  nec- 
essary and  to  check  with  other  sources  for 
material  in  regard  to  the  union,  employer,  or 
Government  agency  charged.  After  this,  if 
the  fair  practice  examiner  is  satisfied  that 
the  case  has  some  merit,  contact  is  made 
with  the  party  charged.  If  an  employer  or 
union  official  thus  reminded  of  his  responsi- 
bilities under  Executive  Order  9346  complies 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  examiner 
and  the  regional  director,  the  case  is  closed. 
In  many  of  these  cas£s  negotiations  between 
regional  representatives  and  employers,  union 
officials,  or  Govenunent  officials  are  required. 
Most  of  the  cases  satisfactorily  adjusted  In 
the  11-month  period  from  July  1.  1943.  to 
May  31.  1944.  represent  disposition  at  the 
regional  level. 

If  a  case  cannot  be  adjusted  by  the  usual 
steps  taken  at  the  regional  level,  tae  regional 
office  can  refer  it  to  the  DirectcT  of  Field 
Operations  in  Washington.  At  both  the  re- 
gional and  national  levels  there  is  frequent 
negotiation  with  the  War  Manpiwer  Com- 
mission or  with  the  contracting  agencies  of 
the  Government.  In  some  troublesome  stt- 
uatioi^  a  fair  practice  examiner  i(>  sent  from 
the  Washington  ofRce  to  effect  a  liatlsfactory 
disposition  of  the  case.  The  Committee  holds 
but  few  public  hearings  each  yea-,  and  only 
in  exceptional  cases  is  there  referral  to  the 
full  committee  and  the  scheduling  of  a  pub- 
lic hearing.  This  occurs  only  after  all  other 
methods  of  settlement  have  been  employed 
unsuccessfully. 

Hearings 

The  decision  to  hold  a  bearing  .s  not  auto- 
matic. It  is  made  only  after  the  memt>ers 
of  the  Conunittee  have  agreed  upon  siKh  ac- 
tion. The  purjKJse  of  public  hearings  is  to 
determine  the  existence  of  dl6<;rimlnatlon, 
the  duties  of  employers,  and  the  rights  of 
emoJoyees  under  Executive  Order  9346. 

Hearings  conducted  by  the  Ccmmlttee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practice  ar>  Informal, 
fact-finding  proceedings.  They  are  not  lim- 
ited by  the  legal  rules  of  evldecce  and  pro- 
cedure. The  full  Committee,  sitting  as  an 
impartial  body,  may  hear  the  i;ase  or  may 
authorize  its  Chairman  to  appoint  a  hearing 
commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing the  hearing.  In  other  instaices  a  panel 
of  Committee  members  may  be  designated. 
In  the  case  of  full  Committee  hearings  a 
number  of  concerns  from  the  seme  Industry 
or  local  area  may  be  Investigated  at  one  set 
of  hearings.  This  practice  is  followed  in  part 
for  reasons  of  economy.  Moreover,  where  sev- 
eral firms  In  the  same  Industry  and/or  local 
area  show  dlECrimlnation  in  their  employ- 
ment pollclefi,  it  would  be  un|ust  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  some  one  company. 

Ample  notice  of  the  hearing  and  of  the 
specific  charges  is  given  to  the  p  irty  charged. 
Parties  may  appear  in  person  or  be  repre- 
sented by  counsel  and  may  examine  and 
cross-examine  the  witnesses.  Tte  Committee 
may  request  the  party  charged  tc  present  ma- 
terial, but  It  has  no  power  to  tubpena  wit- 
nesses or  records. 

The  full  Committee  reviews  the  steno- 
graphic record  of  the  proceeding j  before  ren- 
dering its  final  decision  and  entering  its  find- 
ings. At  this  time  It  takes  corrective  meas- 
ures, which  may  include  recorimendations 
and  directives  to  the  parties  charged  and 
recommendations  to  Federal  agencies  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  elimi- 
nate whatever  discriminatory  pactices  have 
been  revealed. 

The  elimination  of  discrimination 

In  most  Instances  FEPC  stiff  members 
are  able  to  bring  about  the  a<ljustment  of 


specific  complaints  without  formal  reference 
to  the  Committee.  Frequently  the  employer 
or  the  union  has  no  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
the  elimination  of  discrimination.  In  these 
cases  FEPC  staff  members  can  offer  ex- 
pert advice  and  counsel  on  techniques  for 
overcoming  employee  resistance.  Satisfactory 
disposition  is  achieved  when  the  party 
charged  complies  with  the  requests  of  FEPC 
representatives  that  It  take  certain  positive 
steps  to  correct  present  discriminatory  prac- 
tices or  to  guard  against  their  future  oc- 
currence. Beyond  the  settlement  of  the 
immediate  grievance,  such  implementation 
usually  consists  of  written  notices  and  in- 
stru<rtlons  to  personnel  officers,  placement 
agencies,  training  institutions,  and  labor 
unions  that  the  party  charged  will  employ 
and  utilize  persons  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  qualifications  and  without  regard  to 
their  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

The  Committee's  directives  usually  advise 
the  partl-is  charged  to  issue  formal  Instruc- 
tions to  their  own  personnel  officers  and  em- 
ployment agencies  that  the  recruitment, 
training,  and  placement  of  workers  will  be 
carried  on  without  discrimination. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  at  times 
directed  companies  to  hire  persons  who  have 
been  discriminated  against  or  to  reinstate 
workers  who  have  been  dismissed  for  dis- 
criminatory reasons.  One  such  instance  oc- 
curred In  Deceml>er  1942.  following  a  hearing 
which  Involved  charges  brought  by  seven 
members  of  Jehovah's  Witnesses.  The  Com- 
mittee directed  that  "the  company  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  offer  reinstatement  to  the 
seven  complainants  and  to  offer  them  re- 
employment with  full  seniority  rights  they 
would  have  enjoyed  had  they  been  con- 
tinuously employed." 

The  Committee  conslttently  has  expressed 
its  conclusions  regarding  methods  of  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  the  Executive  orders 
by  means  of  the  well-known  administrative 
procedure  of  Issuing  directives.  Power  to 
Issue  directives  is  Implied  In  Executive 
Orders  8802  and  9346.  Under  Executive 
Order  8802  the  Committee  "shall  take  ap- 
propriate steps  to  redress  grievances."  The 
cotresponding  clause  in  Executive  Order 
9846  authoriees  It  to  •*take  appropriate  steps 
to  obtain  elimination  of  •  •  •  discrimi- 
nation." The  Committee's  authority  to  Is- 
sue directives  springs  from  these  phrases. 

Should  the  Committee's  directives  be  de- 
fled,  such  violation  can  be  referred  to  the 
proper  contracting  agency.  Including  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  or 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Ultimately  non- 
compliance is  certified  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Committee  can  also  bring  such  cases 
of  noncompliance  to  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion. A  formal  agreement  executed  by  the 
two  agencies  In  August  1943.  defines  the  re- 
spective responsibilities  of  FEPC  and  WMC 
in  enforcing  the  Government's  nondiscriml- 
natlcm  policies  concerning  the  training, 
placement,  and  utilization  of  manpower. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  its  employment  stabilization  pro- 
gram may  penalize  violators  of  the  program's 
clause  prohibiting  discriminatory  hiring  and 
referral  practices.  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  may  reftise  to  service  non- 
complying  employers  or  may  issue  cer- 
tificates of  availability  to  workers  against 
whom  discriminatory  policies  have  been  prac- 
ticed. It  may  refuse  the  employer  clearance 
for  the  recruitment  of  workers  outside  of  his 
labor  market  if  he  imposes  discriminatory 
hiring  specifications.  It  may  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  availability  to  the  workers  of  a  non- 
complying  employer.  Also.  In  accordance 
with  WMC  policy,  employees  who  quit  In 
protest  over  the  employment  of  minority 
workers  may  be  denied  certificates  of  avail- 


ability to  other  employment.  The  atx>ve 
steps  may  be  taken  at  either  the  regional 
or  national  level. 

Ultimately  the  President  may  act  under  his 
authority  as  administrative  head  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  or  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  armed  forces 
to   enforce  Committee  directives. 

SCOPS  or  ACTIVITIES 

Complaints  received  and  investigated 
As  of  July  1,  1943,  FEPC  had  pending 
1.016  cases.  During  the  11  months'  period 
between  that  date  and  May  31.  1944,  3.806  new 
cases  were  docketed.  During  the  same  period 
2,648  cases  were  closed,  leaving  the  Commit- 
tee's June  1  case  load  at  2.188.  Nearly  39 
percent  of  the  cases  closed  ^'presented  satis- 
factory adjustments.  Dismissal  because  of 
lack  of  Jurisdiction  over  the  complaint  or 
because  of  insufficient  evidence  accounted  tor 
approximately  20  percent  of  the  closings  In 
addition.  28  percent  of  the  cases  were  closed 
on  merits,  nearly  10  percent  were  withdrawn 
by  the  complainant,  and  not  quite  4  percent 
were  dismissed  for  other  reasons.  The  1,6*2 
cases  in  these  last  4  categories  represent 
allegations  of  discrimination  which  would 
have  remained  as  continuing  disputes  had 
they  not  been  subjected  to  a  careful  exami- 
nation by  a  third  party. 

As  of  June  1,  1944.  FEPC  public  hear- 
ings numbered  only  11.  Six  of  these  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  Committee, 
before  the  tesuance  of  Executive  Order  9346. 
A  numl)er  of  companies  and  unions  were  in- 
volved, and  compliance  has  been  largely  good. 
Certain  companies  have  been  especially  co- 
operative. The  new  Committee  has  con- 
ducted 5  public  hearings;  2  were  based  upon 
charges  of  discrimination  because  of  creed 
and  involved  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  in  Mid- 
land. Mich.,  and  the  Northwest  Mining  & 
Exchange  Co.  In  Du  Boise,  Pa.  The  rail- 
road hearings  in  Washington.  D.  C.  the  boll- 
ermaker  hearings  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the  case  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Transportation  Co.,  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  Involved  charges  of  racial  discrimination 

Distribution   of   complaints   by   race,   creed, 
color,  national  origin,  alienage 

Race  and  color. — Discrimlnaticn  on  account 
of  race  comprised  81  percent  of  the  com- 
plaints docketed  from  July  1.  1943  to  May  31. 
1944.  Practically  all  of  these  Involved 
Negroes.  For  the  most  part  Negro  labor  in 
the  United  States  has  been  disprt^x>rtionately 
concentrated  in  unskilled,  domestic,  and 
agricultural  occupations.  According  to  the 
1940  census  Negro  men  comprised  60.2  per- 
cent of  all  males  in  domestic  service  and 
Negro  women  constituted  46.6  percent  of  all 
women  employed  in  this  field.  Colored  men 
formed  21  percent  of  the  males  employed  as 
lat>orers;  colored  women  composed  26.9  per- 
cent of  such  female  workers.  (Farms  and 
mines  are  not  included.)  Negro  men  were 
21  percent  of  all  farm  laborers  and  foremen. 
It  can  be  seen  how  disproportionately  the 
Negro  was  concentrated  in  the  lower  work 
brackets  in  1940  when  it  is  considered  that 
Negro  males  constituted  10.3  percent  of  the 
toUl  male  working  population,  and  that 
colored  women  formed  18.9  percent  of  the 
total  female  working  population. 

During  World  War  No.  1  and  for  a  decade 
thereafter  Negroes  made  significant  occupa- 
tional gains  In  such  industries  as  iron,  steel, 
meat  packing,  shipbuilding,  and  automobile 
manufacturing.  The  depreesion  seriously 
hampered  these  gains,  and  in  1940  Negroes 
constituted  a  small,  proportion  of  the  work- 
ers in  mining,  manufacturing,  traiisporta- 
tlon,  and  communication  than  they  had  In 
1910.  A  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment security  of  the  Social  Security  Bofird, 
Issued  in  September  1941,  revealed  that 
Negroes  would  not  be  considered  by  Industry 
for  61  percent  of  282.245  Job  openings  ex- 
pected to  occur  by  February  1942. 
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The  ToUn  commltt**.  tn  1941.  fcund  that 
nine  AFL  unions  still  had  constitutional 
provMons  barring  Negroes  from  mmalbmabXp. 
■IflOg  with  aevtn  unaiBlUtcd  orgaatntUma. 
In  addition,  numerous  unions  continued  to 
dlacrtnamate  ag.unst  Mcgro  workers,  exclud- 
iBS  tbem  by  tacit  eoBacnt  and  constitutional 
ncual  and  by  segregating  them  into  auxlN 
ar:es. 

8lBce  1941  the  Negro  has  made  considerable 
•draaces  in  Xht-  field  of  'ndustrlal  employ- 
ment. In  Joniary  1944.  according  to  the 
War  MaUfMNMr  Commission,  nonwhlte 
workers  constituted  1J2  percent  of  the  total 
15.CO3.000  war  vorkers  In  firms  reporting  to 
the  United  SUti«  Employment  Service.  This 
shows  a  good  trend.  In  the  b4>glnntng  of 
1942  it  was  estlriated  that  nonwhlte  workers 
constituted  only  3  percent  of  the  employees  In 
war  industries.  By  Sepiemijer  1942  the  figure 
was  5  7  percent;  in  January  1S43.  6  4  percent, 
and  In  March  1913.  6  7  percent.  Negroes  have 
secured  stpn'ficant  employment  opportunities 
in  shipbuilding,  aircraft,  blast  furnaces,  steel 
works,  rollini;  mills,  tanks,  communication 
ec;uipment.  expl»lved.  and  ammunition. 

No  reliable  da  a  is  available  on  the  utillza* 
tion  of  nonwhlte  workers  In  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled occupations  Most  observers  agree 
tl'  St  Negroes  ar«'  beini?  both  placed  and  up- 
graded *o  tkllle<t  and  semiskilled  operations 
in  many  plantii  at  a  startling  rate.  The 
WlfC  has  revealed  that  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1943.  14.8  percent  of  nonwhlte  place- 
ments were  tn  other  than  unskilled  occupa- 
tions. The  number  of  Negroes  In  operations 
other  than  unstUled  In  Industry  is  perhaps 
much  higher  thim  this  figure  would  indicate 
since  the  usuai  tendency  Is  to  upgrade 
Negroes  from  unskilled  Jobs,  rather  than  to 
take  newcomers  from  the  ouuide  at  the  high 
leveU  of  employment. 

Negroes  have  slso  made  considerable  galna 
tn  the  Federal  C  vtl  Service.  A  1938  report  by 
L.  J.  W.  Hayes  showed  that  Negroes  com- 
piled 84  percent  of  Federal  employees  in 
Wa.thlngton.  and  that  90  percent  were  in 
custodial  Jobs.  In  contrast,  a  study  bv  the 
Division  of  ReMew  and  Analysts  of  FtPC, 
Involving  a  aatrple  which  ciivered  1. 057.858 
Oovernment  tirployaaa,  showed  that  as  of 
July  31,  1943.  r.l8  paretnt  of  thaae  worktrt 
were  colored.  A<varding  to  thta  study  Negroea 
romp4ised  18  petrcent  of  the  total  personnal 
in  the  Uepartm*  ntal  service.  A  large  num- 
ber. 50  percent  or  more  In  some  agencies,  were 
employed  In  the  clerical,  administrative,  and 
fiscal  category,  klthough  in  the  Held  service 
mrwt  Negrt^ea  w<>re  still  In  custodial  daaalfl- 
cations. 

In  general,  liowever,  good  utilisation  of 
Negro  labor  ts  spotty  and  la  coscantrated  tn 
certain  Industrt4«.  In  certain  araas.  and  even. 
In  some  cases.  Is  limited  to  specific  corpo- 
rations. There  are  many  Industries  where 
the  full  utlitrat'on  of  nonwhita  workers  ts  of 
critical  lmp<^rtnnce  to  the  war  production 
tffort.  Among  these  are  the  local  transit  in- 
dustry, the  nir  frame  Industry,  the  cotton 
textile  Industry  In  the  South,  the  jute- 
spinning  industry,  the  rayon  fiber  and  rayon 
textile  IndtMtry.  the  antifriction  bearing  in- 
dustry, and  the  shipbuilding  Industry  where 
colored  workers  are  already  highly  utilized. 

The  practices  of  organired  labor  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  Increased  employment  of 
the  Negro.     Tociay    13   national  or  interna- 
tional unions  e:cclude  Negroes  by  constitu- 
tional provision,  4  exclude  by  tacit  consent. 
0  afford  only  segregated  aiuiliary  status  to 
Negroes,  and  1  e.vcludes  by  ritual.    A  number 
of  the  large  industrial  locals  of  the  latter  in- 
terpret the  ritual  relerence  to  white  persons 
to  mean  white  of  character  and  thereby  ad- 
mit Negroes     With  regard  to  moet  situations 
Involving  the  highest-grade  mechanics,  the 
ritual  IS  still  efle<:tive  in  achieving  exclusion. 
Creed:   Chargeii  of  discrimination  because 
et  creed  comprised  about  9  percent  cf  the 
oomplalnta  received  by  the  Conunittee  during 
the  Jtily  1943-Juiie  1944  period.    Most  of  them 
came  from  Jews.    Members  of  this  group  fre- 
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existence  of  confusion  among  employers  and 
applicants  alike.  In  March  1943.  discrimina- 
tion against  aliens  still  comprised  FEPC's 
second  largest  group  of  complaints.  A  series 
of  steps  has  served  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
On  July  11.  1942,  President  Roosevelt  Issued  a 
clarifying  statement,  setting  forth  the  oflteial 
position  on  the  employment  of  noncttizens 
and  outlining  procedures  to  be  followed  In 
hiring  them.  This  was  reafflrmed  on  June  7, 
1943,  In  a  joint  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission. 

According  to  section  205  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Act,  approved  June  26, 
1943.  aliens  who  are  nationals  of  any  of  the 
United  Nations  may  now  be  employed  by  the 
Government  agencies  whose  appropriations 
are  provided  by  this  act. 

In  recent  months  the  paper  work  and  the 
time  needed  for  clearance  of  applications 
have  served  as  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens.  At  this  time  the  Provost 
Marshal  General  has  brought  about  decen- 
trali7ation  of  the  Investigation  and  clearance 
of  alien  applications.  This  process  should 
reduce  considerably  the  time  required  for 
clearance. 

As  a  war  agency  the  Committee  on  Pair 
Employment  Practice  is  concerned  with 
bringing  about  the  fullest  utilization  of  all 
available  manpower  for  the  fight  against  the 
Ax's.  Its  functions  are  the  direct  expression 
of  Government  policy  and  are  aimed  at  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  practices,  which  tn  the 
present  emergency  tend  serioxisly  to  Impair 
workers'  morale  and  national  unity.  The 
current  need  for  labor  does  not  allow  for  the 
continuance  of  habits  Which  bar  qualified 
workers  from  employment  and  prolong  the 
day  of  victory. 

EXHHUT  m 

Casi  No  65— In  tk«  MAim  or  UNrrra  Statu 

CARTKIOOI  Co,.  IkaFONDKNT 

Before  the  President's  Commtttaa  on  Pair 
■mploymtnt  Practice;  Malcolm  Ross,  chair- 
man: John  Brophy,  Charles  H.  Houston.  Borla 
Shishkln,  Sara  Southall,  Milton  P.  Webattr. 
mambara. 

Appaarancea;  Brnaat  O.  Trimble,  for  th« 
Committee;  R,  H.  Sullivan,  aaslitant  general 
manager,  Unltad  States  Cartridge  Co  .  for  tha 
respondent;  Imaauai  h.  Bloch,  of  counsel  to 
tha  Commlttaa. 

WKtBOM — VTATXMKMT  OF  TH«  CASI 

Upon  complalnu  duly  filed,  and  after  pre- 
liminary Investigation  thereof,  the  PraaU 
dent's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice (herein  called  the  committee)  issued  Ita 
autement  of  charges,  dated  July  18.  1944, 
against  the  United  States  Cartridge  Co..  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  (herein  called  the  respondent), 
alleging  that  the  respondent  had  engaged  In 
and  la  engaging  In  discriminatory  emplcy- 
ment practices  In  violation  of  Executive 
Order  8802,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order 
9346,  promulgated  by  the  President  of  tha 
United  SUtes  on  June  25.  1941,  and  May  27. 
1943.  respectively. 

With  respect  to  the  discriminatory  employ- 
ment practices,  the  statement  of  chargea 
alleged  In  substance  that  the  respondent  at 
Its  St.  Louis  plant  (1)  discharged  Negro  em- 
ployees while  reuinlng  in  its  employ  white 
employees  of  less  seniority  and  denied  rein- 
statement to  Negro  employees  while  rein- 
stotlng  white  employees  of  less  seniority,  be- 
cause of  the  race  or  color  of  such  Negro  em- 
ployees: (2)  refused  employment  to  the  com- 
plainants Irene  Johnson  and  Beatrice  Mar- 
shall on  September  13,  1943,  because  they 
were  Negroes;  (3)  discharged  complainant 
Bertha  Brown  on  December  11.  1943,  Margie 
Poster  on  December  7  1943,  John  W.  Joiner. 
Jr.,  on  December  4,  1C43,  and  Ollie  M.  Haynea 
and  EmUie  T.  Lee  on  December  6,  1943,  be- 
cause they  were  Negroes. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  a  hearing  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  August  2.  1944,  before  the 


Committee.  The  Committee  was  represented 
by  counsel  and  the  respondent  by  a  lay  rep- 
resentative; all  participated  in  the  hearing. 
Full  opportunity  to  b;  heard,  to  examine 
and  cross  examine  witnesses  and  to  Intro- 
duce evidence  bearing  upon  tte  Issues  was 
afforded  all  parties. 

During  the  hearing,  on  thu  motion  of 
counsel  'or  the  Committee,  thj  complaints 
of  Ollie  M.  Hayues  and  Emllie  T.  Lee  were 
withdrawn. 

Upon  the  entire  record  In  the  case,  the 
Committee  makes  the  following : 

FINDINGS    OF    FACT 

1.  The  respondent 

The  U.  8.  Cartridge  Co..  a  corporation,  re- 
spondent herein,  manufactures  ammunition 
and  other  essential  war  material  for  sale  to 
and  use  by  the  United  States  War  Dspart- 
ment  ard  Department  cf  the  Navy  under  con- 
tract with  said  Departments.  It  maintains 
and  operates  eight  buildings  In  Et.  Louis.  Mo., 
which  are  owned  by  the  Unltd  States  of 
America.  Its  contracts  with  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  contain  nondiscrimina- 
tion clauses,  required  by  Executive  Order 
9346,  which  forbid  discrimlnatior  against  em- 
ployees or  applicants  for  emp.oyment  be- 
cause of  their  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 

We  find  that  the  respondent  Is  a  war  in- 
dustry within  the  meaning  of  Executive 
Order  9348  and  that  Its  employrient  policies 
and  practices  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee. 

2.  The  respondent's  racial  emplo^iment  policy 

We  find  that  In  seven  of  the  eight  build- 
ings operated  by  the  respondent,  production 
work  Is  performed  exclusively  by  white  em- 
ployees, and  in  the  eighth  bulMlng,  known 
as  Building  302.  only  Negroes  aie  employed. 
Separation  of  the  white  and  Nigro  workers 
Is  maintained  strictly,  although  white  and 
Negro  workers  perform  similar  duties  and  are 
Ualad  under  Idantloal  occupational  code 
elMlIflcatlona, 

In  defenae  of  the  respondent'*  policy.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  reapondeut's  assistant  f.enaral  man- 
ager, teatlfled  that  when  Its  war  production 
began  there  waa  very  little  sklUe<l  labor  avail- 
able In  St  Louis,  thereby  neoeiialtating  the 
training  of  new  employeen.  Th<»  respondent 
then  determined,  he  explained,  .o  follow  the 
population  ratio  and  to  emplov  90  percent 
white  operatora  and  10  percent  N»gro.  Before 
thla  waa  accomplished,  the  respondent  ex- 
plored the  problem  with  Negro  and  civic  or- 
ganieationa  of  St.  Loula. 

Mr.  Sullivan  teatlfled  further  that  the  same 
type  o(  training  waa  afforded  Negro  and  white 
employees  and  that  Negroes  in  Building  202 
have  advanced  to  hlph  supervisory  positions. 
Finally,  he  admitted  that  had  .Segroes  been 
fully  Integrated  on  a  nonsegi egated  basis 
by  the  respondent  at  the  time  Ita  operations 
commenced  in  St.  Louts,  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  solve  the  problem  of  c  Jt-backs.  but 
"The  customs  community-wide  are  Influen- 
tial on  what  we  have  to  do  In  industry." 

The  respondent's  defense,  in  eisence,  there- 
fore, is  a  contention  that  its  qujta  system  of 
hiring  Negroes,  being  t>ased  on  the  existing 
Negro-white  ratio  in  St.  Louts,  ts  fair  and 
not  In  violation  of  the  Executive  order. 

But,  we  find,  that  the  actual  operation  of 
this  system  demonstrates  that  a  person's 
chances  of  being  hired  will  not  be  based 
solely  upon  his  occupational  ((ualifications, 
but  on  the  irrelevant  factor  of  his  race  or 
color.  As  we  stated  in  Matter  of  McQuay- 
Norris  Manufacturing  Company,  Case  No.  64, 
decided  December  16,  1944: 

"Validation  of  a  race  'quota'  system  of 
employment  wctild  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
Individual  protection  against  discrimination 
*by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin'  to  'any  person  In  war  industries  and 
Government'  afforded  by  Exei;utlve  Order 
9346.  It  Is  apparent  that  qualiiied  'available 
and  needed'  workers  can  be  de  lied  employ- 
ment under  the  operation  of  a  quota  system 


when  the  share  allotted  to  their  race  or  group 
has  been  filled. 

"Consequently,  such  a  system  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Individuals  in  both  minority 
and  majority  groups  by  providing  that  con- 
sideration of  race  rather  than  qualifications 
and  availability  shall  operate  as  the  criterion 
for  hiring  an  employee.  We  cannot  permit 
the  rationale  of  the  Executive  order  to  be  so 
subverted." 

We  concede  respondent's  argument  that 
building  202  was  not  intended  as  a  device 
to  discriminate  against  Negroes  but  to 
broaden  the  opportunities  for  their  training 
and  to  serve  as  a  demonstration  unit  of  Negro 
technical  capacity.  But  we  find  that  this 
laudable  purpose  could  have  been  accom- 
plished without  denying  Negroes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  working  on  other  buildings  of  the 
plant,  when  the  respondent  needed  workers 
in  such  buildings. 

While  the  respondent  Is  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  Its  efforts  to  take  the  first 
steps  to  eliminate  descriminatlon  against 
Negro  workers  by  employing  Negroes  In  large 
numbers  and  a  variety  of  skills,  we  find  that 
t'  .e  resur.  of  Its  racial  quota  system  has  been 
to  thwart  fulfillment  of  Its  original  praise- 
worthy purpose. 

3.  Diacriminatory  lay-offs 

We  find  that  the  United  Electrical  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  of  America,  CIO.  Local  825 
(herein  called  the  union),  is  the  recognlEcd 
and  contractual  bargaining  representative  of 
the  employees  of  the  St.  Louli  plant  of  the 
respondent.  On  September  22,  1943.  the  re- 
spondent and  the  union  enterec  into  a  writ- 
ten contract.  Article  IV  of  said  contract, 
entitled  "Seniority."  provides: 

"Sic.  1.  Seniority  shall  be  a  determining 
factor  In  matters  affecting  lay-off  and  reem- 
ployment, transfers,  demotions,  and  promo- 
tions, only  If  factora  of  ability  and  aptitude 
are  equal.  Seniority  ahall  be  applied  on  an 
occupational  group  baala." 

Article  V  thereof,  entitled  "Dlacrlmlna- 
tton."  provldea: 

"No  employee  or  person  seeking  employ- 
ment ahall  be  dlacrtmlnated  agulust  because 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  aex." 

We  find  that  during  the  month  cf  Decem- 
ber IMS  a  maai  lay-off  of  reapondenta  am- 
ployeea  waa  effected.  In  aelectins  employeea 
for  lay-off  the  reapondant  admittedly  uaed 
two  seniority  ayatema.  one  of  which  waa  ap- 
plied to  building  202,  and  the  other  applied 
to  Uie  seven  other  buildings.  In  other  words, 
aenlorlty  was  either  "Negro  seniority"  or 
"white  aenlorlty." 

From  flguree  furnished  by  the  respondent 
It  appears,  and  we  find,  that  412  Negroea  were 
laid  off  tn  December  1943  who  would  not  have 
been  terminated  had  the  same  aenlorlty 
aundards  been  followed  tn  selecting  Negro 
workera  for  lay-off  aa  were  used  tn  selecuug 
white  workers. 

We  find  that  tn  March  1944  and  tn  June 
1944.  further  mass  lay-offs  took  place.  The 
respondent  offered  testimony  to  show,  and  we 
find,  that  during  these  lay-offs  Negro  work- 
ers benefited  from  the  operation  of  Its  dual 
seniority  system  so  that  26  Negroes  were 
retained  tn  March  1944  and  617  In  June 
1944,  who  would  have  been  termlrated  had 
the  same  basts  of  calculating  seniority  been 
applied  to  white  and  Negro  workers. 

In  January  1944,  some  of  the  employees 
previously  laid  off  were  rehired.  Again,  the 
"Negro"  and  "white"  seniority  system  was 
used  by  the  reepondent  In  determining  who 
should  be  rehired.  Mr.  Sullivan  admitted 
that  "some  people  may  have  been  reinstated 
with  less  seniority  than  some  that  were  laid 
off."  We  find  that  some  white  workers  were 
reinstated,  while  Negro  workers  with  greater 
seniority  and  tn  the  same  occupational  code 
classifications  were  not  rehired. 

Theodore  E.  Brown,  the  St.  Louis  field 
examiner  of  the  committee,  testified  that 
following  the  December  1943  lay-offs,  he 
conferred  with  the  respondent's  executives  to 
determine  why  Negro  workers  had  been  laid 


off  contrary  to  the  seniority  clause  tn  re- 
spondent's contract  with  the  union.  He 
testified,  and  we  find,  that  respondent's  ex- 
ecutives told  him  that  the  recoondent  had 
determined  to  maintain  a  ratio  between 
white  and  Negro  workers  based  upon  "the 
ratio  of  the  Negro  population  to  ths  total 
population  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis."  which 
ratio,  concerning  to  testimony  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
was  10  percent. 

We  find,  according  to  the  respondent's  fig- 
ures, that  tn  November  19*3,  before  the  first 
mass  lay-off.  Negroes  constituted  12.5  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  employees  at  its 
St.  Louis  plant:  and  that  after  the  third 
mass  lay-off  in  June  1944,  they  constituted 
only  10.5  percent. 

William  Sentner.  general  vice  president  of 
the  United  Electrical  Radio  and  M,ichin0 
Workers  of  America,  CIO.  testified,  and 
we  find,  that  following  the  December,  19<3 
lay-off  the  union  protested  the  violation  of 
the  eenlority  clause  in  Its  contract  insofar  as 
It  affected  Negro  workers  in  building  202.  and 
demanded,  piu^uant  to  formal  resolution  of 
the  union,  that  the  respondent  give  effect  to 
said  seniority  clause  and  cease  discriminat- 
ing against  Negro  workers.  The  union  also 
announced  that  if  the  respondent  failed  to  do 
so.  It  desired  to  submit  the  issue  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  provided  tn  iU  contract.  A  similar 
protest  was  made  following  the  January 
1944  lay-off. 

Mr.  Sentcr  also  testified,  and  we  find,  that 
when  the  respondent  t>egan  to  reemploy 
move  men  In  the  seven  white  buildings,  Negro 
move  men  were  not  rehired,  although  the 
white  list  of  move  men  was  exhausted.  Fi- 
nally, he  stated  that  it  was  in^posslble  to 
apply  the  principle  of  seniority  when  there 
were  segregated  untu  within  a  plant.* 

We  find  that  a  racial  quota  system  la 
equally  aa  mtachtevous  when  uaed  to  select 
employeea  for  lay-off  as  when  applied  with 
regard  to  their  hire.  Executive  Order  0340 
doea  not  provide  that  Negroes  or  other  minor- 
ity .,rou(>s  shall  be  hired  or  retained  In  em- 
ployment In  accordance  with  population 
ratloa.  The  order,  on  the  contrary,  furblda 
the  uae  of  axtraneoua  conalderatloiu  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  In  hiring  or 
In  laytng-off  employeea.  It  la  no  defense  to 
argue,  as  tha  respondent  has  done,  that  Us 
quota  system  on  certain  ocraalona  operated 
to  the  advnntage  of  Negro  employees  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  white  workers  The  Execu- 
tive order  forbids  dtacriroinhtlon  against 
white  aa  well  aa  againat  colored  employeea. 

Aa  a  reault  of  the  racial  quota  system,  Ne- 
groea suffered  in  the  December  1943  lay-ofTa. 
As  a  result  of  the  same  system.  Negroes  t  i- 
Joyed  a  preference  in  the  March  and  June 
1944  lay-offs.  How  they  will  (are  tn  subse- 
quent  lay-offa.  no  one  can   predict.     The 


>  Mr.  Senter  testified  that  In  July  1949  the 
St.  Loula  Chamber  ol  Commerce  distributed 
a  report  to  war  production  plant  operators 
In  that  city  in  which  It  suggested  complete 
aegregation  of  Negroes  tn  special  buildings 
or  floors  In  ordar  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  white  employees.  He  coritended  that 
from  1933  until  the  issuance  of  the  report 
there  had  been  no  segrepotlon  of  Negro  work- 
ers tn  St.  Louis  plants  except  in  one  estab- 
lishment, although  factory  employment  of 
Negroes  was  confined  to  material  handling, 
porter  work,  and  common  labor.  Herbert  R. 
Ramel,  a  member  of  the  St.  Louts  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Supply  and  Labor  Training  Commit- 
tee, pursuant  to  permission  granted  by  the 
committee,  filed  a  statement  after  the  close  of 
the  hearing  which  Is  hereby  made  part  of 
the  i«cord.  Mr.  Ramel  denied  that  the  1942 
report  of  the  chamber  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  an  employment  pattern  In 
St.  Louis  or  that  the  statement  in  auch  re- 
port represented  the  policy  of  the  chamber. 
The  committee  finds  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
solve this  conflict  in  testimony. 
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T\ghU  of  employees  under  the  Executive  nr> 
der  cannot  thus  be  made  a  matter  of  chance, 
nor  can  an  employers  dutiea  under  the  order 
be  avoided  by  an  exhibition  of  factors  such 
aa  ae^egation.  which  make  thetr  discharge 
InconTtnient  or  difficult. 

Thla  caae  demonstrates  the  difficulty,  if 
not  unposaibllJty.  of  affording  equal  job  op- 
portunity to  all  workeri.  while  confining  one 
minority  group  to  Job*  ezcliialvely  In  on* 
portion  of  a  plant. 

4.  The  mdtvidual  eomplaintt  of 
diacrtmination 

Beatrice  Ifaiahall.  a  Negro,  testified,  and 
we  find  that  oi  September  12.  1»43.  a  heip- 
wanted  advertisem-iit  was  published  In  the 
St.  Ixiuli  Post -Dispatch  over  the  respond- 
ent's name,  reading:  'Two  thousand  needed. 
Wanted  to  help  make  cartridges  for  our  fight- 
ing men.  No  -xperience  needed  in  training 
prrlcd.  Immediate  employment."  Bhe  tes- 
tllUd.  and  we  find,  that  in  response  to  that 
•kdverllsement  she  vUited  the  respondents 
plant  and  applied  for  employment.  She  was 
told  that  Negroes  worked  only  in  building  202 
and  that  the  rrsponderit  was  not  then  hiring 
any  persons  for  work  In  that  building. 

Irene  Johnscn  did  not  testify,  and  we  find 
there  is  Lnsufflcient  evidence  to  sustain  her 
complaint. 

We  find  that  Bertha  Brown,  a  Negro  em- 
ployee, waa  laid  off  because  of  a  '•reduction 
In  forces"  dtinag  the  mass  lay-off  of  Decem- 
ber 1943  and  that  she  had  t>cen  working  for 
the  respondent  for  6  months. 

Margie  Posfcsr.  a  Negro,  testified,  and  we 
find  that  she  tiad  worked  aa  an  inspector  In 
biuidlng  303  t.nd  had  been  laid  off  on  De- 
cemb«r  7.  during  the  December  mass  lay-off. 

John  W.  Joiner,  Jr  .  a  Negro,  testified,  and 
we  find,  that  he  had  been  employed  as  a 
welder  m  building  202  and  was  laid  off  on 
December  1  or  2,  1M3.  He  testified  that  he 
had  more  seniority  than  white  welders  who 
were  not  laid  c  ff  during  that  month. 

Mr.  SuUivaii,  respondent's  assistant  gen- 
eral manager,  testified,  and  we  find,  that 
Bertha  Brown  and  Margie  Poster  would  have 
been  retained  had  the  respondent  not  had 
"Negro'"  and  'white'  seniority  systems,  but 
that  John  W.  Joiner.  Jr..  would  have  been 
laid  off  even  if  plant-wide  aenlority  had  been 
applied. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  above  findings  of 
fact  and  upon  the  entire  record  In  the  case, 
the  committe<  makes  the  following: 

CONCLtrSIONS 

1.  United  Spates  Cartridge  Co ,  Is  a  war 
Industry  within  the  meaning  of  Executive 
Order  834«.  and  Its  employment  policies  and 
practices  are  subject  to  the  Jtu-isdlctlon  of 
the  Presldent'i  Committee  on  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice 

a.  By  refiialng  to  hire  Negro  workers  sole- 
ly because  quotas  or  ratios  Imposed  by  re- 
spondent for  iiire  of  such  workers  had  been 
lliled.  Um  respondent  has  engaged  in  em- 
ployment pra<:ucce  forbidden  by  Executive 
Ooter  9SM. 

3.  By  laying  off  Negro  employees  on  a 
Mnloiity  basis  predicated  upon  their  race  or 
color  in  aa  e8t>rt  to  nuuntain  a  Negro  quota 
or  ratio,  the  respondent  has  engaged  in  em- 
ployment prac.ices  forbidden  by  Executive 
Order  9346. 

4.  By  refusir^  to  hire  Beatrice  Marshall 
and  by  discharging  Bertha  Brown  and 
Margie  Foster  t«cauae  of  their  race  or  color, 
respondent  has  engaged  in  employment  prac- 
tices forbidden  ay  Executive  Order  9346. 

5.  Th«  respondent  has  not  engaged  in  any 
practices  forbidden  by  Executive  Order  9346 
With  respect  tc  John  W.  Joiner.  Jr ,  OlUe 
U.  Haynes.  Bmilie  T.  Lee.  and  Irene  John- 
son. 

BXBxcnvxs 
XTpon  the  basts  of  the  above  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions,  and  pursuant  to  the 
proTtelons  of  Bxecuuve  Order  9346  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  obUiu  elimination  of 
discrimination  forbidden  by  such  order,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 


Practice  directs  that 

States  Cartridge  Co.. 

cessors.  and  assigns 
1.  Cease  and  deals 
(a)    Refusing  emp 

cause  of  their  race  o: 


(d)    In  any  other 
against  employees  or 
ment    with    respect 
terms,  or  conditions 


atrlce  Marshall  in  an 
is   qualified    and   if 
not  Immediately  ava 


the  respcndent.  United 
its  officers,  agents,  suc- 
shall : 

from — 
oyment  i:o  Negroes  be- 

color,  for  available  po- 


sitions for  which  th<y  are  quiJlfied: 

(b)  Laying  off  cr  discharging  Negroes 
through  the  operatitm  of  anj  seniority  sys- 
tem which  is  not  eqially  appl  cable  to  Negro 
and  white  workers; 

(c)  Maintaining  any  racial  quota  or  other 
fystem.  stich  as  seg-sgatlon.  by  which  the 
race  or  color  of  an  employe**  or  applicant 
for  employment  beco  mcs  a  fat  tor  in  any  de- 
cision with  respfct  u  his  hire,  tenure,  terms, 
or  conditions  of  emf  loyment:  and 


manner   discriminating 
applicants  for  employ- 
to    their    hire,    tenure, 
;  of  employment  because 
of  their  race,  creed,  <olor,  or  rational  origin. 
a.  Take    the    follonlng    affirmative    action 
which  the  committee  finds  wli:  effectuate  the 
policies  of  Executive  Order  9316: 

(a)    Offer  immediate  employment  to  Be- 


r  position  for  which  she 
^mplojrment  for  her  is 
lable.  place  her  upon  a 


preferential  hiring  lu  t  and  offer  employment 
to  her  as  a  vacancy  develops  la  any  position 
for  which  she  is  qualified; 

(b)  Offer  to  Bert|ia  Brown  and  Margie 
Poster  immediate  ai:id  full  reinstatement  to 
their  former  or  subs^ntially  equivalent  po- 
sitions without  prejudice  to  their  seniority 
or  other  rights  and  Privileges; 

(c)  Issue  written  ihstructlons  to  all  of  its 
officers  or  employeers  having  authority  to  re- 
cruit, hire,  place,  transfer,  promote,  lay  off,  or 
discharge  employees  ko  perform  their  duties 
without  discrimination  beaiuse  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  naticiial  origin; 

(d)  Issue  written Tnotlces  u>  all  employ- 
ment or  recruitment  [agencies,  public  or  pri- 
vate, including  the  |Qnited  E.tates  Employ- 


ment Service,  througj 
recruits  employees 
accept  and  hire  em  pi 


which  ::he  respondent 

tralnefs   that   it  will 

yees  or  trainees,  with- 


out regard  to  their  rjice.  creed,  color,  or  na 
tlonal  origin 


(e)   Issue     written] 
tinlons  with  which  i% 
will  comply  fully  wit 
ecutive  Order  9S4«.  i 
and  that  it  will  not 
employees  or  appllcat 
respect  to  their  hire, 
dltions  of  employmer 


notices    to    all     labor 

has  contracts  that  It 

the  proTtsions  of  Ex- 

I  with  these  directives. 

^scrlmlnate  against  any 

1  for  enployment  with 

I  tenure,  terms,  or  con- 

.     .         ,    becauie  of  their  race, 

creed,  color,  or  national  origin; 

(f)  Submit  to  the  i President's  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  jPractlce  copies  of  each 
of  the  above  instructiions  and  notices; 

(g)  Report  in  wriiing  to  the  conunlttee 
within  30  days  of  the  receipt  of  this  decision 
what  steps  It  has  takii  to  comply  therewith. 

3.  And  It  Is  further  directed  that  the  com- 
plaints of  Irene  John^n.  John  W.  Joiner.  Jr.. 
Ollle  M.  Haynes.  and|  Emilie  T.  Lee  be,  and 
the  same  are.  hereby  btsmiesed. 

Issued  at  Washington,  D.  C.  on  December 


the  President's  Com- 


as.  1944,   by  order  of 
noittee  on  Fair  Emplcyment  Practice. 

Mai^olm  Ross, 


Senrice  Ribboilt  for  Veterans 


Chairman. 


EXTENSION  6f  REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 


OF 


«U 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  klEPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1S45 

Mr.    DOYLE.    M'.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  n  marks.  I  am  pleased 


to  introduce  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  Japanese  armed  forces  waged 
provoked  and  undeclared  war  on  the  peaceful 
people  of  China  beginning  with  the  incident 
at  the  Marco  Polo  Bridge  in  1937;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America 
maintained  land  and  sea  forces  in  the  eastern 
Asia  war  zone  during  this  period  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  lives  and  property;  and 

Whereas  the  China  Service  Ribbon  was 
awarded  to  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Navy  who  served  In  this  war  zone  in  1937  and 
1938:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  realizing  the  desirability  of 
giving  equal  recognition  to  all  our  armed 
forces  who  endured  the  dangers  of  this  con- 
flict. San  Francisco  Post  No.  15.  Regular  Vet- 
erans Association,  unanimously  favors  ex- 
tending the  privileges  of  similar  recognition 
to  the  members  of  the  United  States  Army. 
This  twenty-fourth  day  of  January.  1945. 
Altred  Barrath, 
Son  Francisco  Post  15,  Cali/ornia. 


Repeal  Unfair  Use  Tax  on  Automobilet 
and  Boats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Friday,  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  opinion  that  this  use  tax  of 
$5  on  automobiles  and  boats  iias  served 
its  purpose.  Such  a  measure  violates 
the  principle  that  a  tax  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  wealth  or  income  of  the 
payer  and  his  ability  to  pay,  and  being 
more  or  less  of  a  nuisance  tax  should  be 
repealed. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  of  Atlanta.  Ga., 
in  an  editorial  of  April  11,  1945,  refers 
to  this  tax  as  follows: 

The  most  indefensible  tax  levied  on  the 
American  people  since  the  evening  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party. 

Such  a  tax  places  a  burden  on  car 
owners  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the 
car  and  whether  the  car  or  boat  may  be 
used  little  or  those  who  use  them  every- 
day. Certainly  the  earmarks  of  a  nui- 
sance tax. 

I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Palm  Beach  Post  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  under  date  of 
May  2,  1945.  one  of  the  leading,  out- 
standing, and  most  influential  newspa- 
pers of  the  State  of  Florida: 

ROGERS    KXXPS   A   PROMISE 

Representative  Dwicht  L.  Rogers  has  ful- 
filled one  of  his  campaign  promises  by  intro- 
ducing a  bUl  to  repeal  the  annual  $5  Federal 
use  tax  on  motor  vehicles  and  boats. 

Mr.  Rogers  correctly  described  this  Impost 
as  a  nuisance  tax.  It  is  also  an  unfair  tax 
because  so  many  automobile  and  boat  own- 
ers avoid  paying  It. 

Collecting  the  tax  from  those  who  do  not 
voluntarily  go  to  the  post  office  and  buy 
stamps  Imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
internal  revenue  department  and  one  that 
is  growing  more  onerous  each  year. 

The  Florida  Legislature  has  gone  on  record 
In  favor  of  its  repeal,  the  general  public 
wants  it  repealed,  and  the  Federal  Treasury 
would  scarcely  miss  the  revenue  received 
from  It. 

Congress  will  make  no  mistake  by  passing 
the  Rogers  bUl.  * 
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Address  of  Paul  A.  Strnchan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHE??ARD 

or  CSLIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESIINTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4.  1945 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Sp<'aker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Paul  A.  Strachan,  president,  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, and  also  my  address,  both  de- 
livered before  Lodge  No.  2.  Af  PH,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  April  18,  1945: 

Mr.  Chairman,  this.  I  know,  is  A  solemn 
occasion  for  all  of  us,  as.  since  we  last  met, 
our  President  and  friend — the  most  eminent 
physically  handicapped  in  aJl  the  world — 
has  died. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  dead,  but  his 
spirit  gees  marching  on.  His  viords.  and  his 
works,  will  live  forever  and  be  tn  Inspiration 
to  not  only  those  nov?  living,  bat,  to  geneia- 
tlonf  as  yet  unbcm. 

I  have  here  a  resolution  adojited  this  past 
Saturday  night  by  our  Lodge  1.  It  says,  "We 
believe  that  the  immortal  wortls  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  at  his  first  inaugural,  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  lear.  itself!'  is 
applicable  to,  and  should  be  adopted  as  the 
motto  ol  every  phyoically  handicapped  per- 
son." 

That  Is  unqviestionably  trx.e.  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself.  New 
let  us  see  how  that  applies  to  every  handi- 
capped. We  all  know  when  tte  dread  reali- 
zation of  our  disability  first  shocked  and 
stunned  us  that  our  first  reacilon  was,  fear. 
We  feared  that  we  could  not  cairy  on,  because 
of  our  lacking  some  physical  facUity.  We 
feared  that  our  friends  would  pity  us.  We 
feared  to  pit  our  wits  and  rerialning  facul- 
ties against  the  economic  scteme,  becatise. 
In  the  vernacular,  we  knew  "v;e  didn't  have 
all  our  marbles."  and  we  ware,  therefore, 
operating  under  a  double  handicap.  These 
and  other  fears,  prevented  or  deterred  the 
vast  majorit:  of  us  from  calmly  acknowledg- 
ing and  evaluating  our  physical  handler p, 
and  then  developing  other  taltnts.  as  an  cfif- 
set.  Therefore,  we  know  that,  to  order  to 
again  pick  up  the  threads  ol  life  the  first 
thing  we  had  to  conquer  was.  that  fear. 

I  shall  call  upon  every  AFTH  Lodge  to 
adopt  the  resolution  sponsored  by  Lodge  1, 
and  make  it  the  motto  of  out  federation. 

While  we  are  holding  this  orlef  memorial 
service  to  our  departed  President,  I  believe 
It  fitting  that  we  read,  ag^n.  his  inspirational 
message,  sent  to  our  last  convention  In 
August  1944,  which  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  21, 1944. 
PAtn,  A.  Strachan. 

Prestdcnt.  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Inc.,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C: 

The  value  of  the  undertaking  which  you 
and  your  organization  have  started  on  behalf 
of  the  physically  handicapped  of  our  Nation 
can  be  very  great.  In  this  period  of  crisis 
in  the  world's  history,  when  men  have  been 
forced  to  ppply  their  intellects  to  the  tragic 
science  of  human  destruction.  It  is  heartening 
to  find  a  group  like  yours  fac.ng  the  future 
with  determination  to  repair  the  ravages  of 
that  destruction. 

In  addition  to  the  war  injured  and  to  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  workers  injured 
in  industry  because  of  the  vast  war  produc- 
tion effort,  there  are  undoubtedly  countlees 
ctherp  In  this  critical  period. 

It  U  well  that  thoughtful  people  dedicate 
thems3lves  to  the  purpose  of  transforming 
those  handicaps  as  far  as  possible  into  means 


ot  returning  the  handicapped  to  useful  and 
creative  employment.     I  wish  the  federation 
the  success  which  its  not>le  purpose  merits. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

But.  while  we  feel  an  irreparable  sense  of 
loss  in  the  passing  of  humanity's  friend.  I 
believe  we  have  a  duty,  also,  as  well  as  high 
privilege,  to  not  only  support  President  Harry 
8.  Triunan.  but  to  wish  for  him  a  continuance 
of  the  program  which  made  this  administra- 
tion the  most  humanitarian  administration 
that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

I  know  that  I  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  laws  for  handicapped  very  carefully.  I 
know  that,  es  people,  we  weren't  reccgn'zed 
until  some  twenty-odd  years  ago,  but  I  reflect 
the  greatest  movement  ever  known  to  have 
been  made  in  this  Nation,  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  the  problems  and  needs  of  handl- 
ccpped  people,  unquestionably  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  12  years,  and  yet  we  have  only 
started  on  that  program. 

We  believe  and  we  hope  that  the  President 
today  wUl  carry  on.  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  all  of  tis  stand  for  just  a  moment  and 
give  him  a  sUent  pledge  that  we  shall  do  our 
part  to  unite  behind  him  and  make  his  ad- 
minlstiation  the  great  success  it  deserves  to 
be.  I  ask  you  to  rise  for  one  moment.  [A 
pause] 

Thank  ycu. 

As  we  restime  the  business  of  this  evening 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud,  in  many 
ways,  that  we  have  made  friends  in  high 
places.  Not  so  much  because  the  individuals 
themselves  were  in  high  places,  but  because 
in  them  I  found,  first,  human  beings  who 
were  sensitive  to  cur  needs  and  who  wanted 
to  help  us.  I  have  found  as  a  rule  that  the 
h*gher  you  go  the  more  accessible  you  find 
the  Individual.  That  may  sound  paradoxi- 
cal, but  It  applies  to  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Members  of  Congress  and  officials  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal.  I  have  a!so  found 
that  the  greater  the  man  the  greater  his 
simplicity.  They  do  not  lose  the  common 
touch;  they  remain  close  to  the  source  from 
which  they  derive  their  real  power — the 
people;  they  do  not  become  "up-stage"  but 
remain  real  human  beings.  I  am  alwajs 
happy  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
people. 

About  8  years  ago  a  gentleman  came  out 
of  the  far  West,  arrived  in  Washington,  and 
took  his  seat  in  Congress. 

I  became  acquainted  with  him.  I  found 
that  he  had  many  varied  experiences  in  life. 
He  had  seen  both  the  seamy  side  and  also 
had  been  a  member  of  the  so-called  upper 
crust.  He  had  fought  and  worked  his  way 
to  sxKcese  and  had  established  a  splendid 
business  which  operated  successfully  for 
many  years,  but  which  he  disposed  of  upon 
being  elected  to  Congress, 

But  with  all  the  hallmarks  of  iucceas, 
underneath  he  still  remained  a  •'roughneck." 
I  say  that  with  the  intent  to  fill  the  word 
with  the  very  finest  implications,  because  I 
have  maintained  and  shall  always  maintain 
that  "roughnecks"  are  the  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  I'm  going  to  stand  on  that.  They  never 
forget  their  experiences  with  the  under  dogs, 
and  that  gives  them  an  asset  which  many 
people  lack — human  understanding. 

I  found  that  he  was  a  "definite  type." 
I  also  found  that  he  is  far  more  prolific  in 
use  of  the  word  "No",  than  "Yes",  but,  you 
can  depend  upon  it,  be  means  what  be 
says,  in  using  either  of  them. 

I  know  that  he  has  made  a  fine  name  for 
himself  in  Congress.  He  worked.  He  was 
on  the  job.  A  few  years  ago.  they  named 
him  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nav»l 
Appropriations,  whereupon  he  Immediately 
began  waving  his  Merlin's  magic  wand.  It 
is  a  matter  of  record  that,  xinder  his  leader- 
ship, the  House  passed  a  bill  which,  up  to 
that  hour,  vras  the  largest  appropriations 
bUl  for  Navy  ever  passed  in  all  the  history 
of  the  world — 25-pl(U  biUlon  dollars.  I  may 
be  off.  a  billion  or  so,  but,  such  a  sum  is  be- 
yond my  conception. 


I  wanted  to  borrow  his  magic  wand,  btit, 
he  won't  loan  it  to  me.  so,  I  have  to  con- 
tinue, as  one  of  the  Sons  of  Martha,  to  work 
for  whatever  I  may  get  cut  of  Congress. 

I  know  he  is  going  still  higher,  unless  I 
am  a  very  poor  Judge  of  politics  and  policies, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  see  him  a  United 
States  Senator,  beeau:e.  even  if  he  is  "toiigh", 
he  has  a  very,  very  soft  spot  in  hts  heart 
for  the  afflicted,  and  for  the  o!d  folks,  ard 
for  those  two  things,  alone,  I  would  forgive 
him  his  sins. 

I  hope  that  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of 
a  fine  friendship  for  you,  with  him.  because, 
when  he  goes  back  home  to  that  bep.utlful 
California.  I  have  got  him  committed  to  make 
an  address  befcre  our  Los  Anjeles  lodje.  and 
I  Ijelleve  what  he  says  then  may  well  be 
heard  c round  the  entire  country. 

We  owe  him.  in  fact,  a  great  deal,  because 
he  wts  the  first  man  in  Congress  to  actually 
do  something  abou*^  the  handicapped  pro- 
gram. He  published  the  first  dtcest  of  that 
program  which,  subsequently,  became  the 
fundamentals  of  the  AFPH  program,  and 
he  has  backed  that  up.  ever  since. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  introduce  our  real 
friend,  the  Honorable  Harrt  R.  Sheppard,  of 
California.    Mr.  Shepparo. 


AOD5ESS  or  HON.  HARRT  R.  SHEPPARD  Of 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  President  and  friends,  knowing  my 
friend,  Paul  Stracham,  for  quite  some  period 
of  time,  and  having  an  extremely  hlch  regard 
for  his  tenacity  and  his  ability  to  be  pug- 
nacious, I  am  not  particularly  surprised  at 
the  manner  of  his  introdtictlon.  But.  I  be- 
lieve that  kind  of  language  deserres  to  be 
replied  to.  in  kind,  so,  despite  the  fact  that 
I  had  a  prepared  speech  ready  tonight.  I  am 
going  to  lay  that  aside  and  talk  to  you  as  I 
would  any  other  group  of  frierds. 

Your  federation  is  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  activities  being  carried  on 
by  any  organization.  "Restoration  cf  our 
physically  handicapped  citizens  is  an  eco- 
nomic necessity."  and  I  speak,  not  as  a  vi- 
sionary, but  as  a  practical  businessman  wno 
has  had  hundreds  of  employees  and  who  had 
to  "meet  a  pay  roll." 

It  is  decidedly  bad  business  to  permit  con- 
tinuance of  an  existing  condition  wherein 
many.  In  need  of  assistance  in  rehabilita- 
tion, are  denied  this  benefit,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  Improvements  in  laws  and  meth- 
ods deaUng  with  this  subject  have  been  made 
since  the  present  war  started.  But  those 
of  us  who  have  gone  into  the  situation 
know  full  well  that  in  the  past,  and  even  at 
the  present  time,  the  door  has  been  closed 
against  many  applicants,  for  one  reason  or 
another.  In  my  judgment,  our  people  are 
entitled  to  the  assistance  which  Congress 
Intended  for  them  to  have,  when  the  pres- 
ent rehabilitation  laws  and  agencies  were 
established.  No  person  should  be  denied 
the  means  to  enable  him,  or  her,  to  be  re- 
stored to  such  condition,  physically  or  other- 
wise, as  may  be  needed  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  living. 

We  see  today  on  world-wide  battle  fronts 
men  striving  in  death  agonies,  to  preserve 
the  right  to  freedom  from  htnnan  bondage 
Of  what  avaU  will  their  efforts  be  if  we  on 
the  home  front  fall  to  protect  and  conserve 
our  own  resources.  And  there  Is  no  greater 
resource  than  that  of  our  own  nren,  women, 
and  children. 

Even  the  least  of  these,  those  sorely  af- 
flicted by  ph3rsical  ailments  or  disabilities, 
are  entitled  to  their  chance  in  life,  and 
we  must  see  to  it  that  a  means  is  afforded 
to  provide  that  for  them. 

There  are  those  who,  apparently,  prefer 
to  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  life.  They 
croak  an  endless  dirge  of  hard  times;  of 
worse  days  yet  to  come,  and  they  bemoan 
the  fact  that,  from  their  point  of  view,  our 
people    are    "wastreU'    because,    instead   of 
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hting  ccntent  with  poverty  and  lu  con- 
comitant mlacrles.  they  demand  the  beat  In 
hie. 

I  do  not  share  their  pessimism.  It  is  my 
•onrlctlon  that  thu  Nation,  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth,  is  fully  capable  of  develop- 
ing an  economy  that  will  provide  Jobs  for 
all  citizens  who  want  to  work.  Indeed.  I 
fully  agree  with  a  recent  assertion  made 
In  London  by  one  of  our  greatest  elder  states- 
men. Bernard  Baruch,  when  he  said;  'The 
years  following  this  war  will  see  the  great- 
est boom  this  country  has  ever  known." 

Why  not?  We  have  the  natural  resources: 
the  productive  capacity;  the  tools,  and  best 
of  all.  we  have  the  men  and  women  who  are 
forward-looking,  and  who  will  absorb  our 
agricultural  and  Industrial  producu.  right 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  then,  ask  for  more. 

Thank  Ood.  the  American  people  are  not 
pikers.  We  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
winning  this  war  in  blood,  grief,  and  sacri- 
fice. But  we  are  doing  It  In  the  belief  that 
there  is  a  better  world  for  us  all,  l)eyond  the 
present  days  of  trial  and  tribulation,  when 
the  roar  and  thunder  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion ceases.  We  shall  then  insist  upon  full 
exercise  of  our  rights— the  rlghu  to  elo- 
quenUy  expounded  by  Tom  Paine.  Jefferson. 
Samual  Adanu.  Ben  Franklin,  and  other  ar- 
chitects of  our  present  governmental  struc- 
ture, and  we  shall  fully  exemplify  'Life, 
XJt>erty,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness." 

Surely,  our  milhona  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple are  also  entitled  to  their  dreams  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
They  should  not  be — they  must  not  be — 
condemned  to  continue  to  live  in  the  half 
world,  the  world  of  pain,  lack  of  even  common 
neceaalUea,  and,  worse  than  all,  idleness. 
Once,  a  disabled  man  said  to  me.  •Harry,  the 
saddest  thing  in  any  man's  life  is  to  know 
that  he  is  not  wanted."  I  have  come  to  un- 
derstand that,  more  and  more,  aa  I  grow 
older. 

The    happiest    people,   I   have   found,   are 
those  who  are  workers,  who  throw  themselves, 
body  and   soul,   into  whatever  pursuit   they 
may  be  following      I  have  noted  that  many 
handicapped    people    are    superior    to    non- 
handlcapped  as  workers,   because  they  have 
developed   their  faculties   to  such   extent  as 
to  have  enabled  them  to  more  than  make  up 
for  any  lack,  physically  or  otherwise.     I  have 
noted,  too.  that  handicapped  at  work  at  suit- 
able employment  are  uniformly  cheerful  and 
pay  dOM  attention  to  their  ta^ks.     Indeed, 
in  many  respecta  they  are  among  our  very 
beet  workers. 

Now  the  question  arise*.  'What  is  needed 
BO  that  we  may  restore  to  usefulness  millions 
of  men  and  women  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  have  become  diaabled  by  Injury 
or  disease?"  We  have  seen  for  many  years 
the  pronouncements  of  our  able  Surgeon- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  who  for  several 
years  prior  to  this  war  warned  us  that  we 
must  adopt  both  preventive  and  rehabilita- 
tive measures  to  conssrve  our  human  re- 
Bources,  and  he  made  many  fine  presentations 
to  Congreas  looking  to  development  of  na- 
tional planning  for  better  health  of  all  otir 
people. 

Bad  to  relate,  we  paid  very  little  attention 
to  his  pleas,  or  to  those  of  others  who  had 
likewise  given  study  to  the  problems  and  saw 
the  great  danger  Imminent  In  piling  up  a 
buman  scrap  heap  every  year  of  men  and 
women  born  physically  defected  or  having 
become  so  in  later  life  through  illness  or 
Injury. 

When  your  national  president,  Paul  A. 
Strachan,  came  to  me.  in  1941,  and  presented 
the  results  of  his  own  long  studies  in  this 
field.  It  amazed  me  to  note  that  for  several 
years  preceding  that  time  there  had  been  an 
average  of  800.000  persons  permanently  dis- 
abled in  some  degree,  each  year,  and  of  those, 
only  30.000  had  been  rehabilitated.    What  an 
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appalling  waste  of  nan  power  I  And,  we  paid 
a  terrific  price  for  our  negligence  when,  at 
the  beginning  of  tMs  war.  Selective  Service 
turned  down  approximately  1  out  of  4  of  all 
men  examined  beca  ise  of  physical  unfitness. 
We  nmst  not  cortlnue  this  satumalla  of 
human  waste.  We  must  erect  an  edifice  of 
rehabilitation,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  to- 
day and  tomorrow,  and  based  upon  sound 
principles  of  good  public  policy.  In  this  In- 
stance. I  am  conviTiced  that  it  must  be  the 
poeuion  of  the  Federal  Government  to  lead 
the  way  In  this  field. 

Until  our  Houee  Labor  Subcommittee  to 
Investigate  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, of  which  ciy  friend  and  colleague, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Hen. 
AuctrsmrE  B.  KxLxrr,  is  chairman,  has  com- 
pleted its  work.  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
specific  recommendations  in  this  matter  but, 
I  can  say,  now.  that  :  rom  results  of  Investiga- 
tions already  made  by  that  committee  It  Is 
clear  that  there  muiit  be  better  coordination 
of  existing  agencies,  both  Federal  and  State, 
and  far  greater  facll  itles  and  personnel  pro- 
vided, to  deal  with  this  enormous  problem. 
It  stands  to  reasor  that,  with  some  34  Fed- 
eral agencies  each  hi  vlng  a  part  of  this  work, 
many  of  which  actnitles  are  in  wholly  un- 
related establishments,  there  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  Cor  jress  to  bring  order  out 
of  the  present  chact  c  condition,  by  demand- 
ing a  complete  ov<  rhaul  and,  very  likely, 
bring  about  a  ccmbli  le  of  some  of  these  agen- 
cies, in  order  to  afOrd  better  and  quicker 
service  to  the  public.  I  am  confident,  when 
the  Kelley  committer  makes  Its  recommenda- 
tions, they  will  be  t  \e  basis  of  a  thoroughly 
comprehensive  and  (dequate  program  for  all 
'physically  handicap] «d. 

Four  years  ago  I  pledged  my  support  to 
development  of  sucli  a  program,  and  In  all 
ways  open  to  me  I  have  kept  that  pledge, 
and  will  continue  tc  do  so. 

Again.  I  wish  to  cdmmend  your  federation 
for  the  splendid  Job  it  has  done  In  pioneer- 
ing In  this  field,  awatenlng  the  Congress,  In- 
dustry, and  the  put  lie,  to  the  necessity  of 
dealing  adequately  with  the  problems  of  the 
handicapped,  and  I  congratulate  you  upon 
the  several  victories  you  have  already  won, 
bene^cial  to  your  people. 

I  warn  you,  howeier,  that  your  work  has 
Just  begun.  You  hive  been  told,  on  many 
occasions,  that  It  U  rour  function  and  duty 
to  carry  on  this  flgt  t.  You  cannot  expect 
to  gain  adherents  to  your  cause  unless  you 
sell  them  the  idea.  You  cannot  expect  the 
Congress,  busy  as  It  s  with  matters  of  great 
moment,  to  hunt  yoi  up,  and  ask  for  your 
opinions.  To  the  cantrary,  you  must  see 
to  It  that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  In- 
formed, and  thoroug^ily  Informed,  by  you. 

Moreover,  you  must  carry  your  battle  into 
the    field.       You    mult    educate   the    public, 
and  the  handlcappedJ  on  the  need  and  value 
of  such  a  program  ai  that  you  are  sponsor- 
ing, and  arouse  thel^  enthusiastic  support. 
I  must  confess,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  that 
I  consider  the  views  qf  my  own  constituents 
of  paramount  importance  and.  so  It  is.  with 
every  other  Member,  j  For  example,  I  know, 
out  In  my  SUte  of  Cal  tfornla,  your  lodges  are 
building  up  good  wi  1,  imderstandlng,  and 
public  Interest,  on  belialf  of  the  handicapped, 
and    your    officers.    Messrs.    Perry    E.    Seely. 
Preston   Barr,  Tolvo  Llndholm,  and   Joseph 
Morehouse     and    the    Mmes.    Alice    T.    Terry 
and  Edythe  Kennedy,  are  sincerely  devoted 
to  advancing  the  gre^  cause  for  which  you 
are  laboring.      I   am  jpleased   to   learn   that 
the  Messrs.  Allan  Selinlck  and  Charles  Mc- 
Millan are  organizing  a  lodge,  now,  in  San 
Bernardino,   which   Is  the  principal  city   in 
my  own  district.      But,  you  must  see  to  It 
that  slmUar  campaigilng  is  done,  in  every 
State  In  the  Union. 

I  am  glad.  Mr.  President,  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  of  meetin*  with  my  friends,  and 
I  assure  you  It  wUl  1 1  a  pleasure  to  coop- 


erate Witt  your  federation  In  every  way  p>08- 
sible,  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  a  means 
of  regeneration  and  restoring  to  usefulness, 
our  physically  handicapped  people. 
I  thank  you. 


Basic  Postal  Pay  Increase 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAH 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Detroit  News, 
May  2,  1945,  on  the  subject  of  basic  pay 
increase  for  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department: 

PAT   THE   POSTMAN    MORE 

At  this  late  date  the  case  for  an  upward  ad- 
justment of  postal  salaries,  as  provided  In  a 
bill  before  each  House  of  Congress,  needs 
hardly  to  be  argued.    It  has  only  to  be  stated. 

Postal  employees  have  been  more  than  20 
years  without  a  raise  In  base  pay,  which  re- 
mains between  $32  and  $40  weekly — a  re- 
proach to  the  Government  and  by  reflection 
to  ourselves  for  perpetuating  an  Injustice  to 
as  loyal  and  conscientious  a  body  as  any  In  the 
public  hire. 

Action  at  this  point  by  Congress  is  partic- 
ularly urgent  because  in  another  60  days  the 
legislative  grant  of  a  war  bonus  of  $6  a  week 
will  have  expired.  If  Congress  neglects  to  take 
favorable  action,  the  postal  employee's 
check  will  be  $8  less  after  June  30.  If  it  acta 
favorably,  he  will  receive  $1.90  a  week  over 
what  he  now  receives. 

It  is  little  enough  for  the  caliber  of  person- 
nel the  Department  attracts— we  are  Inclined 
to  think  too  little. 

The  security  the  Service  offers  In  depressed 
times  hardly  compensates  for  the  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet  on  such  money  in  times  like 
these,  times  in  which  incidentally  the  postal 
employee  works  harder  than  ever  before. 

Congress  cannot  in  good  conscience  do  less 
than  act  without  delay  to  correct  a  long- 
standing Imposition  on  faithful  servants  A 
similar  bill  in  the  final  stages  of  passage  died 
with  the  last  Congress.  Only  procrastination 
keeps  it  from  being  the  law. 


St,  Lawrence  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

op  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4. 1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared m  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  May 
1.  1945.  entitled  "Only  a  Pew  Oppose 
Waterway": 

ONLT   A    PEW   OPPOSE    WATZHWAT 

Senator  Aiken  (Republican.  Vermont),  has 
charged  that  "not  more  than  1,000  people  in 
the  whole  country"  are  blocking  the  St  Law- 
rence waterway.    If  so,  that  opposition  ought 
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to  be  swept  aside.  The  war  has  shown  that 
the  waterway  is  vital  in  wartime  as  a  pro- 
tected area  for  the  building  of  ships,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  peacetime  needs  of  commerce. 

The  Great  Lakes  obviously  are  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  sheltered,  inland  wa- 
ter bearing  facilities.  To  a  measurable  de- 
gree they  can  be  protected  In  wartime.  And 
to  a  great  degree  they  can  bring  the  world's 
water  borne  commerce  almost  into  the  heart 
of  a  Nation  in  peacetime.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Co-igress  to  smother  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  improvement  by  power  interests, 
eome  inland  shipping  Interests,  and  a  few 
others. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  ought  to  be  among 
the  first  of  the  big  postwar  projects  under- 
taken by  the  Nation. 


Jewish  Rifhtt 


Suckers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OP   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4. 19^5 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
xmanimous  consent  for  the  extension  of 
my  remarks  and  inclusion  of  a  news- 
paper article,  I  submit  the  following: 

ARGENTINA    TO    GET   TIRES   UNDER   UNITED   STATES 
AGREEMENT 

Buenos  Aires,  May  3. — Argentina  will  re- 
ceive a  sufficient  supply  of  automobile  tires, 
tubes,  and  synthetic  rubber  to  satisfy  the 
country's  essential  economic  needs  during 
the  war  period  under  terms  of  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  Brazil,  the  For- 
eign Office  announced  today. 

The  agreement,  designed  to  promote  Ar- 
gentina's war  effort,  to  the  mutual  advantage 
of  all  the  United  Nations,  requires  that  Ar- 
gentina limit  the  use  of  rubber  and  rubber 
products  to  essential  needs  and  prevent  sales 
at  excessive  prices. 

Argentina  agreed  to  halt  all  contraband  In 
rubber  between  this  and  other  American  re- 
publics. 


Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  4. 1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Kansas 
Farm  Bureau  on  April  19,  1945. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
While  recognizing  the  need  of  price  con- 
trols to  avoid  inflation.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
such  controls  should  be  rescinded  as  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  war  as  possible; 
and  in  no  event  should  Congress  extend 
such  controls  for  a  period  of  more  than 
1  year  at  a  time.  Also  a  continuation  of  the 
provision  that  OPA  regulations  shall  not  b« 
used  to  limit  profits. 

XCI— App. 132 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  April  29,  1945,  at 
a  mass  rally  for  Jewish  Rights,  held  un- 
der the  Joint  Auspices  of  the  American 
Jewish  Conference  and  the  American 
Zionist  Emergency  Council,  at  the  Lew- 
Isohn  Stadium,  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  we  meet  in  an  hour  of  great 
decisions.  On  the  battlefields  of  the  world, 
we  are  winning  liberty  by  the  sword.  In  the 
assemblies  of  San  Francisco,  we  are  working 
toward  security  by  international  organiza- 
tion. 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Nazi 
enemy,  yesterday  reported  by  rumor  will  very 
soon  in  God's  appointed  hour  be  re]X)rted  as 
fact.  The  moment  Is  about  to  arrive — the 
moment  for  which  endless  tears  have  been 
shed  and  unnumbered  prayers  have  been 
uttered.  The  long,  dark  night  Is  about  over. 
For  the  victory  which  Is  now  in  sight 
mankind  has  paid  a  stupendous  price — in 
the  lives  of  countless  heroes,  and  the  tor- 
tured bodies  of  Hitler's  victims. 

Our  own  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  gave  his 
life  so  that  out  of  the  victory  so  dearly  won 
may  grow  universal  tranquillity  and  interna- 
tional Justice — Justice  for  all  the  peoples  of 
the  globe,  the  mighty  and  the  weak,  of  every 
color  and  race  and  creed. 

Justice  for  the  monsters  who  started  this 
war  means  retribution,  stem  and  swift.  Jus- 
tice for  the  Innocent  sufferers  of  this  war 
means  restitution  to  the  limit  of  human  pos- 
sibility. 

In  all  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  men 
and  women  are  urgently  looking  for  a  sign — 
a  sign  which  will  indicate  whether  this  great 
hope  of  Justice  will  be  realized — a  sign  to 
make  certain  that  never  again  shall  we  ex- 
psrlence  bitter  disillusionment,  cynicism, 
selfishness,  and  ghastly  war. 

Because  Palestine  Is  so  small  among  the 
nations,  because  it  has  no  power  except  the 
appeal  to  conscience,  little  Palestine  is  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  that  hope,  the  touch- 
stone of  the  world's  Integrity. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day, 
the  Palestine  mandate  was  allotted  to  Great 
Britain.  In  1920,  when  that  historic  event 
happened,  we  expected  that  we  would  as- 
semble in  1945  to  celebrate  a  grand  interna- 
tional achievement.  Instead,  we  meet  today 
to  protest  its  nonfulfillment. 

What  I  shall  say  today  U  well  known  to 
everyone  here.  My  real  purpose  is  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  beyond  the  sea — the  brave 
people  of  Brium  who  are  fighting  this  war 
against  slavery  and  brutality,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  our  own  boys.  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  people  of  England  because  I  have  faith 
In  their  honor,  in  their  sense  of  fair  play. 
And  I  shall  speak  as  one  speaks  to  a  friend: 
bluntly. 

In  this  spirit,  I  say  to  our  British  friends 
and  allies:  "You  have  not  fulfilled  your  obli- 
gation in  Palestine.   You  are  in  default.   Tha 


American  people  believe  it  Is  high  time  that 
you  redeem  your  pledge." 
Great  Britain  made  at  least  three  rromlsas. 
It  promised  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a 
national   home   for    the   Jewish    people. 

It  promised  to  facilitate  Jewish  immigra- 
tion into  Palestine. 

It  promised  to  encourage  close  settlement 
by  Jews  on  the  land  in  Palestine. 

It  made  these  promises  in  writing,  solemn- 
ly, in  the  name  of  His  Brlttanlc  Majesty. 
In  return  for  these  promises.  Britain  re- 
ceived much.  From  the  Allied  Powers  and 
the  United  States,  it  received  the  mandate 
to  govern  Palestine.  From  the  Jews,  it  re- 
ceived a  vast  sacrifice  of  sweat  and  treasure 
which  have  converted  that  neglected  waste- 
land into  a  paradise.  From  the  Jews.  also. 
Britain  received  on  a  per  capita  basis  an  un- 
excelled outpouring  of  blood  In  this  war,  as 
Palestine  became  the  eastern  bastion  for  the 
defense  of  Britain's  life  line. 

But  Britain  has  taken  without  giving  In 
return.  It  has  not  facilitated  Jewish  Immi- 
gration Into  Palestine.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  restricted  and  prevented  Immigration, 
even  by  the  hunted  refugees  from  the  terror 
of  Hltlerlsm.  It  has  not  encouraged  Jewish 
settlement  on  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  stripped  Palestine  of  half  its  territory; 
and  in  the  remainder  has  placed  every  con- 
ceivable obstacle  in  the  way  of  land  pur- 
chased by  Jews.  It  has  not  used  Its  best 
efforts  to  establish  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  frus- 
trated that  holy  aspiration  of  the  Jews. 

I  do  not  need  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
this  record.  Mr.  Churchill  called  it  a  breach 
of  faith. 

There  is  no  defense  to  this  indictment. 
Great  Britain  has  at  all  times  kept,  and  still 
keeps,  the  benefits  she  received  from  the  Pal- 
estine Mandate.  These  benefits  have  multi- 
plied. She  has  had  previously  the  j>ower  to 
perform  her  promise.  She  never  had  that 
power  more  adequately  than  today. 

The  officials  who  today  keep  the  doors  of 
Palestine  locked  are  British  officials.  The 
laws  which  obstruct  Jewish  land  purchases 
are  British  laws.  The  power  which  is  pre- 
venting the  development  of  a  Jewish  Com- 
monwealth in  Palestine  is  British  power. 

We  do  not  believe  that  England  lacks  the 
strength  to  perform  its  obligations.  We  do 
believe  that  its  Palestinian  policies  are  a 
tragic  revival  of  the  disease  of  appeasement. 
Appeasement  starts  with  little  things.  Just 
as  an  avalanche  starts  with  a  faint,  crackling 
noise.  But  those  who  do  not  hear  that  faint, 
forewarning,  those  whose  conscience  is  not 
quick  to  act  at  the  first  sign,  are  heedless  of 
history  since  1933.  No  one  expects  big  ag- 
gressions shortly  after  this  war.  The  world 
is  too  exhausted  for  that  But  it  Is  the 
world's  reaction  to  smaller  aggressions,  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  small  minorities, 
which  will  determine  whether  we  can  avoid 
permanently  big  aggressions  when  the  world 
recuperates. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  Palestine  ques- 
tion is  transcendently  important — an  im- 
portance overlooked  by  short-sighted  persons 
who  count  the  numtier  of  Jews  with  faces 
turned  toward  Palestine,  as  against  the  total 
population  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the 
Sudetan  also  did  not  count  for  much — In 
numbers. 

If  I  am  critical  of  our  allies  across  the 
Atlantic,  let  me  remind  them  and  others  that 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  protest  against  In- 
justice here  in  my  own  country.  If  I  did  not 
feel  that  my  record  at  home  was  clear,  I  would 
not  point  a  finger  at  others.  Let  me  make 
it  equally  clear  that,  while  the  primary  re- 
Bponslbility  for  the  treatment  of  Palestine  Is 
a  British  responsibility,  I  have  never  for- 
gotten that  America  has  a  responsibility 
as  well.  The  whole  concept  of  world  or- 
ganization is  founded  upon  the  proposition 
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that  no  great  nation  can  rmlfcn  totally  from 

responsibility  for  fundamental   q\]«stions  ot 
Juatxre  and  right  anywhere  In  the  wor'.d. 

I  h«Te  always  Insisted  that  America  sbould 
make  known  to  the  world  Its  position  on  the 
Pale«tln«  question,  m  unmistakable  ttrma. 
In  Congreaa  I  ha'**  fctifht  for  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  American  people 
that  Jewish  entry  Into  Palestine  shculd  ba 
Unrestricted,  and  that  Palestine  should  be 
brought  into  the  asscciation  cf  free  demo- 
cratic nations.  If  the  decision  had  been 
mine  Palestine  would  now  be  represented  at 
San  Pranclsco.  My  inffuence  wtll  ever  ba 
exerted  In  the  direction  of  my  beliefs.  If  I 
hsld  higher  offlce  I  would  exercise  the  Influ- 
ence of  that  higher  offlce  in  the  same 
(Uractlon. 

As  an  American  who  holds  these  views  I 
believe  In  my  right  and  my  solemn  duty  to 
say  to  our  alius  in  arms  and  our  prcspectlva 
treaty  partners:  The  Ume  u  ripe  to  do  Ju&tlce 
to  the  Jcwa.  No  group  of  people  has  sulTered 
longer,  or  more  intensely,  from  the  bestial 
brutality  which  Hitler  has  let  loose  upon 
civilization.  Most  of  the  J?ws  cf  Europe 
have  been  annihilated  Only  a  remnant 
remains — a  brand  saved  from  the  flames. 

Are  the  Jews  ak>ne  to  ftod  no  solace  in  the 
destmctlon  of  Hitlerum?  Are  tbey  alone  to 
be  denied  a  haven  where  they  can  rekindle 
their  will  to  live  and  contribute  to  the  prog- 
ress at  mankind? 

The  time  Is  »hort. 

The  hour  is  un^nt. 

Let  all  the  nations  now  put  their  hand  to 
tbelr  neglected  task  of  consUtuUng  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  In  Palestine.  When  Intelli- 
gence of  that  great  deed  Is  broadcast,  then 
the  lowliest  and  huntblest  of  men  every- 
where will  know  that  at  last  Justice  and 
liberty  have  l)een  proclaimed  throughout  the 
world. 


Pay  tiic  Postoien  More  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  incHicAif 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Map  7.  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remark.*;.  I  in- 
clude the  following  timely  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  News: 

PAT  THE  POSTUKJf   MOCK 

At  this  late  date  the  case  for  an  upward 
•dj\?8tment  of  postal  salaries,  as  provided  In 
a  bUl  before  each  Hotiae  of  Congress  nee<te 
bardiy  to  be  argued.    It  has  only  to  be  stated. 

Postal  employees  have  been  more  than  20 
years  wttbout  a  raise  In  l)ase  pay.  which 
remains  between  933  and  940  weekly — a  re- 
proach to  the  Government  and  by  reflection 
to  our^lves  for  perpetuating  an  injustice  to 
as  loyal  and  conscientloiis  a  body  as  anv  in 
the  puWtc  hhe. 

Action  at  this  point  by  Congress  Is  par- 
ticularly urgent  because  in  another  60  days 
the  legislative  grant  of  a  war  bonus  of  16 
•  '^^k  wOl  have  expired  If  Congress  neg- 
lecta  to  take  favorable  action,  the  postal 
employee's  check  will  be  «6  less  after  June 
30.  If  It  acts  favorably,  he  win  receive  CI  90 
»  week  over  what  be  now  receives. 

It  10  Uttle  eaougta  (or  the  caliber  at  per- 
•oiuMl  ttie  Department  atvracta— we  are  in- 
dlnod  to  thlxak  too  little. 

Tl»o  MmrUf  tl»e  aenrtce  offers  la  depressed 
times  hardly  compensates  for  the  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet  on  such  money  in  tmies  like 


these,  times  in  which 
employee  works  harder 

Congress  cannot  In 
than  act  without 
standing  Imposition 
similar  bill  In  the  flnil 
with   the   last   Congress 
tlon  keeps  it  from  being 
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Mr. 
under 


Monday.  May  7,  1945 

WASIELEWBKT.     Mr.    Speaker, 

my  re- 
marks in  the  RECoib,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  froii  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  Mai  4.  1945: 

THIS  CHAN  :iNO  WO«lD 

Constan  tine 
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(By 
Some  American 
grettable    that    nel 
Roosevelt  ncr  Prime 
slsted  sufflclectly  that 
major  nations  should 
In  ail  the  conquered  a 
Europe.     This  would 
of   Europe  a  more   ta 
the    cooperation    and 
among  the  Big  Three 
clally   spoken    words 
over   the   western 
tbem  only  casually. 

The  matter  is  said 
touched  on  at  some  o 
cf  the  heads  of  the 
Russian  Governments 
When  It  was  apparen 
failed  to  strike  a 
Premier  Stalin. 

Today,  the  Red  flag 
Ing  official  buildings 
dapest,    Warsaw,    and 
wUl  be  hoisted  over 
Prague. 

Neither  the  Stars 
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There  are  a  few  Russian  observers  with  the 
Eisenhower  forces  and  one  cfllcial  military 
correspondent  at  his  headquarters.  But  there 
are  no  American  observers  or  newspaper  cor- 
respondents along  the  Russian  battle  front. 

There  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  high  command  to  allow  "snoopers'* — 
even  Lf  they  represent  tlie  Allies — to  wander 
aroimd  Russian  lines.  And  there  is  a  similar 
reluctance  to  permit  more  than  a  temporary 
fraternization  as  a  "tcken  celebration"  be- 
tween tile  GI  Joes  and  the  Ivans. 

But  the  question  of  hoisting  together  the 
flags  cf  those  nations  which  have  brought  the 
Nazis  to  their  knees  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  with  a  real  political  signiflcance. 

The  American  and  British  Covernmenta 
are  striving  to  show  to  the  people  of  the  con- 
quered and  liberated  countries  that  they  owe 
their  fate  to  the  common  effort  of  the  Allies. 
There  are  no  American  and  British  forces  in 
any  of  these  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Hence  the  mass  of  Slavs, 
Magyars.  Poles,  Austrlans,  and  Germans  eatt 
of  the  Rhine  see  only  Russian  liberating 
troops  and  the  Russian  national  emblem. 
They  have  no  idea  that  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  while  too  far  away  to  help  them 
with  armed  forces,  have  also  contributed 
vaaUy  to  their  freedom— or  defeat,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Germans. 

Prom  the  military  point  of  view  alone,  this 
Is  of  LtUe  consequence,  but  from  a  political 
point  of  view  it  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

America  and  Britain  originated  the  desig- 
nation "United  Nations."  It  Is  in  the  interest 
cf  the  peace  of  the  world  to  inform  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  particularly  tboM  east  of  the 
Elbe  River.  that  this  denomination  means 
what  it  says  and  is  not  a  mere  Bophistry. 
Smce  it  is  not  possible  for  British  and  Ameri- 
can forces  to  be  physically  represented  in 
those  territories,  the  flags  of  Russlas  allies 
flying  side  by  side  with  the  Red  flag  would  bo 
a  visual  proof  to  the  liberated  and  defeated 
people  that  victory  was  achieved  by  the  efforts 
of  the  three  major  powers  and  that  in  the 
same  manner  they  must  look  to  these  power- 
ful nations  in  the  future  for  a  laaUng  peace 


Ratification  of  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OP  TSIfNBSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7.  1945 

Mr.    PRIEST.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
okD.  I  include   the    following   editorial 
from  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  May  5 
1945:  ' 

BT  A  UAjoarrr 

A  brilliant  debate  was  held  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  on  a  proposed 
conatituUonal  amendment  to  have  a  ma- 
jority of  both  branches  of  Congress  ratify 
treaties,  Instead  of  a  two-thlrd-5  majority  of 
the  Senate.  Representatives  P«iest  and 
KiTAwra,  of  Tennessee  made  compelhng 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PxnsT  argued  that  the  situation  on 
treaty  rauflcation  ba^  changed  since  tha 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

Under  the  original  docunaent.  Senators 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  State  legislatures 
and  hence  were  to  be  regarded  more  or  lees 
as  delegates  to  the  central  Government 
from  the  sovereign  States.  Now  Senators. 
like  Representatives,  are  chosen  by  the  people. 
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When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
lesist  populous  State.  Delaware,  had  8  percent 
as  many  inhabitants  as  the  most  populous, 
Virginia  (Census  of  1790).  Now  the  least 
populous  State,  Nevada,  has  only  %  of  one 
percent  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  most 
populous.  New  York  (Censvis  of  1940). 

Representative  Merkow,  Republican  of  New 
Hampshire,  pointed  out  in  the  House  on 
Tuesday  that  under  the  system  of  ratification 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  the  two  Senators 
from  Nevada,  representing  110.000  persons, 
have  as  much  power  over  treaties  as  the  four 
Senators  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
representing  23.379.000  persona.  A  treaty 
could  be  defeated  by  Senators  from  the  17 
smallest  States,  containing  only  7Va  percent 
of  the  entire  population. 

A  strong  argvunent  for  ratification  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  is  that  this  present 
destructive  war  probably  would  hive  been 
averted  if  that  rule  had  been  In  effect  after 
World  War  No.  1.  The  League  Covenant 
would  certainly  have  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


Oregon:  State's  Future  Linked  With 
Forests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est stand  of  virgin  timber  in  the  United 
States  lies  within  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  forestry  industry 
is  one  of  the  major  industries  of  the 
Northwest  and  entitled  to  most  careful 
consideration  in  plans  for  the  postwar 
development.  Much  of  the  wastes  of  the 
forests  which  are  not  being  utilized  could 
be  salvaged  under  advanced,  scientific 
methods.  A  most  interesting  discussion 
of  the  future  of  this  great  industry  is 
contained  in  the  article  by  Dean  John- 
son, president  of  the  West  Coast  Lum- 
bermen's Association,  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Oregonian  on  April  29,  1945. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

State's  Future  Linked  Wrrn  Forests — "Log 

Em   and   Leave    "Em"   No   Longer   Theme 

Song  op  Woodsmen  op  We§t 

(By  Dean  Johnson,  president,  West  Coast 
Lumbermen's  Association) 

Paul  Bunyan  and  his  blue  ox  are  gone  for- 
ever from  the  woods  of  Oregon  and  other 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  They  epit- 
omize the  pioneer  courage,  vision,  and 
strength  of  the  lumber  Industry  as  an  enter- 
prise that  turned  the  big  timber  of  the  vir- 
gin forests  into  wood  producU  for  the  markets 
of   all   the   world. 

For  the  most  part,  those  were  "lumber- 
yard forests,"  with  the  trees  at  their  prime 
or  past  It  and  so  simply  standing  on  the 
land  as  timber  in  storage — timber  that 
would  die  and  decay  if  left  unused  by  man. 

In  the  west  coast  region  today  vast  areas 
cf  the  remaining  virgin  forest  harbor  de- 
cadent trees.  Other  -vast  areas  have  been 
cut  over  by  the  rlbe  of  Paul  Bunyan.  whose 
main  business  in  life  was  to  get  old-growth 
timber  off  the  land  and  manufacture  it  into 
lumber,  shingles,  ply-wood,  and  pulp. 

Production  In  the  age  of  Paul  Bunyan 
meant  only  the  production  of  logs  and  log 
products. 


Now,  In  the  new  day  of  the  west  coast 
forest,  Industrial  production  also  means  the 
production  of  trees  from  the  land. 

Those  two  short  paragraphs  represent 
what  in  fact  is  a  definite  turn-about  of  the 
west-coast  lumber  industry  from  the  things 
of  the  past  and  a  forward  march  Into  a 
forest  future  of  giant  hope  and  glittering 
promise. 

PRODtrCTS    DEVELOPED    IN    WAR   OPEN    NEW 
MARKETS 

The  hope  and  the  promise  are  substantial. 
On  the  one  hand  they  are  rooted  In  the 
forest  soil  Itself.  Lumberman  have  learned 
that  It  pays  to  grow  trees — to  produce  trees 
as  well  as  to  produce  logs  and  lumt>er.  And 
BO  lumbermen  who  are  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  west-coast  production  are  com- 
mitted to  "the  contlnous  growing  of  timber 
crops"  within  the  west  coast  tree  farms 
program. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hope  and  promise 
of  the  west -coast  forest  future  ar-  rooted  in 
research  and  in  the  new  wonders  of  wood 
that  have  proved  their  value  in  recent  years, 
particularly  in  the  war.  They  greatly 
broaden  the  market  for  forest  products,  they 
offer  Increasing  utilization  of  forest  mate- 
rial now  unmarketable,  and  they  make 
greater  use  of  the  small  second-growth  log. 
Forest  defeatism  Is  folly.  Close-downs  of 
ancient  saw  mills  mean  nothing  but  prog- 
ress— the  giving  way  of  the  old  for  the  new. 
The  greatest  da3rs  of  trees  and  men  txigether 
In  this  region  are  ahead  of  us.  Let  us  look 
a  few  facts  in  the  face. 

West  of  the  Cascades — from  Canadian  bor- 
der to  California  line — are  29.000,000  acres 
of  forest  land,  covering  82.6  percent  of  all 
of  our  land  area.  Federal  forest  surveys 
show  that  25.9  million  acres  of  this  land 
is  In  valuable  commercial  forests. 

Today  this  area  supplies  our  Nation  with 
SO  percent  of  all  lumber  used,  90  percent 
of  the  wood  shingles,  and  23  percent  of  the 
pulpwood.  Last  year,  1944,  we  cut  a  little 
less  than  8,000.000,000  feet  of  lumber.  Fed- 
eral surveys  show  that  in  the  Douglas  fir 
belt  alone  we  have  451,000,000.000  feet  of 
unreserved  saw  timber — old-growth  timber. 
This  saw  timber  comprises  several  species, 
all  valuable  commercially — Douglas  fir.  Sitka 
spruce,  west  coast  helralock,  western  red 
cedar,  Balsam  firs,  and  some  hardwoods. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  which  are 
unquestioned,  assuming  that  we  would  con- 
tinue to  cut  old-growth  timber  at  the  rate 
of  8.000,000.000  feet  annuaUy  from  the  region 
west  of  the  Cascades,  the  old  growth  timber 
In  Oregon  and  Washington  would  disappear 
after  another  half  a  century.  The  worst 
pessimists  expect  it  to  last  another  30  years. 
But  back  of  this  stand  of  old-growth  tim- 
ber is  a  tremendous  reserve  of  young  tim- 
ber, yoimg  growing  trees,  capable  of  making 
from  500  to  1.500  board  feet  per  acre  per 
year  of  wood.  More  than  8.000,000  acres  U 
In  second  growth  of  less  than  saw  timber 
size  and  another  1.5  million  acres  are  In  re- 
cent cut-overs,  while  2.2  million  acres  are 
less  than  10  percent  restocked. 

Oregon  State  Forester  Nelson  8.  Rogers, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  working  in  and 
studying  forestry,  logging,  timber  manage- 
ment, and  forest  land  management,  esti- 
mates that  Oregon  alone  can  produce  on 
her  24.5  million  acres  of  forest  lands  (this 
figure  Includes  eastern  Oregon  pine)  some- 
thing In  excess  of  7,000,000.000  board  feet  of 
lumber  perpetually— measuring  each  year 
only  trees  of  sawlog  sizes,  60  or  more  years 
old.  Think  of  it — 7,000,000,000  board  feet  of 
sawlogs  produced  each  year — more  than  we 
are  cutting  today  at  the  peak  of  our  har- 
vest of  old-growth  crops.  The  forestry  sur- 
vey says  that  today  In  the  Dotiglas  fir  re- 
gion—the west  coast  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington—we  are  growing  only  2.4  billion  feet, 
but  that  our  potential  in  this  region  is  8.2 
billion,  once  the  old  stuff  is  taken  off  the 


land  and  it  can  be  turned  to  the  production 
of  trees. 

The  main  reason  we  are  not  producing  to 
the  full  capacity  of  our  forest  lands  today 
Is  because  so  much  of  our  land  serves  only 
as  a  storehouse  for  stagnant  timber.  An- 
other reason  Is  that  we  have  too  many  acres 
of  forest  land  that  are  not  In  forest  crops, 
which  has  either  been  poorly  cropped  so 
that  trees  had  no  chance  to  reproduce  to 
renew  themselves  or  because  the  land  was 
burned  clean  of  seed  sources.  Then,  too,  we 
have  millions  of  acres  of  forest  land  In  old 
growth  (dead  timber),  now  being  harvested. 
These  lands  are  not  putting  on  growth.  In 
most  CEises,  actually  are  showing  a  loss  of 
board  feet  measure  per  acre  every  year,  due 
to  disease,  decay,  wind  damage,  fire  and  old- 
age  deterioration. 

If  we  are  to  get  maximum  production  of 
forest  products  :rom  our  vast  areas  of  forest 
lands,  then  sound  forestry  must  be  practiced 
everywhere  so  that  lands  now  being  harvested 
will  reseed  naturally.  Even  now  both  public 
and  private  timber  land  owners  are  planting 
some  of  the  burned  or  nonstocked  lands. 
This  will  require  costly  hand  planting,  but 
under  fair  conditions  it  can  prove  to  be  good 
business.  In  any  event,  the  public  welfare 
requires  it. 

What  Is  the  new  lumber  Industry  doing  to 
provide  perpetual  crops  of  forest  products? 
In  western  Oregon  and  Washington  more 
than  2.000.000  acres  of  privately  ovmed  tlm- 
berland  have  been  certified  as  tree  farms. 
This  Qieans  that  owners  of  51  separate  tracts 
frorrf  small  holdings  to  half-mllUon  acre 
estates  have  agreed  to  practice  intensive 
forestry  so  that  these  lands  will  produce  the 
maximum  of  forest  products. 

LEADERS   RECOGNIZE   NEED   OF   NEW   ATTTTtJOE 

Many  more  owners  of  tlmberland  have 
Installed  expensive  fire-protection  systems; 
are  leaving  seed  sources  so  that  newly  logged 
areas  will  reseed  naturally;  are  practicing 
better  logging  so  that  small  trees,  not  yet 
mature,  are  left;  are  carrying  on  extensive 
research  to  find  ways  and  means  of  using 
more  of  the  tree  now  left  in  the  forests,  be- 
cause it  now  costs  too  much  to  cut  and  haul 
out  as  conventional  sawlcgs;  and  are  planting 
at  heavy  expense  several  million  seedling 
trees  grown  at  the  Industry's  own  nursery  at 
Nlsqually,  Wash.,  every  year. 

Granted,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet  be- 
fore all  of  the  Industry  can  proudly  hold  up 
Its  head  and  say,  "We  are  doing  the  best  Job 
of  forestry  possible  to  do."  The  important 
thing  is  that  industry  leaders  recognize  there 
is  a  real  Job  to  do;  that  the  Industry  In  a 
large  way  has  considerable  responsibility  to 
the  people  who  live  in  the  forest-supported 
communities  of  the  West;  that  only  by  adopt- 
ing sound  principles  of  sustained  produc- 
tion— sustained  yield — harvesting  only  as 
much  as  we  can  grow  on  our  lands,  can  we 
hope  to  perpetuate  an  industry  which  will 
forever  be  the  backlog  of  our  economy,  the 
source  of  over  half  our  region's  Jobs,  over 
three-fourths  of  our  freight,  a  large  share  of 
the  tax  load. 

There  Is  going  to  be  some  economic  ad- 
justment necessary  in  this  region  as  we  shift 
from  a  mining  to  a  cropping  policy  in  oiir 
timber,  from  a  harvesting  of  wilderness  for- 
ests to  managed  forestry.  This  adjustment 
Is  already  going  on.  It  may  often  be  an  eco- 
nomic dislocation  Instead  of  an  adjtastntent. 
In  some  areas  a  slow-down  In  amount  of 
timber  that  can  be  cut  must  be  undertaken. 
It  will  require  from  25  to  50  years  before  we 
can  apply  the  sound  program  of  sustained 
yield  to  adi  of  our  lands,  before  we  can  work 
out  the  very  dlfllcult  problems  cf  allotment 
of  public-owned  timber  to  operators  in  var- 
ious regions. 

There  will  be  bnd  news  for  some  areas  when 
sawmills  close  during  the  period  between 
cutting  of  last  old  growth  and  maturity  of 
the  new  crops.    Fortunately.  In  many  region*. 
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•n  tnteUtgent  approach  to  the  problem  of  svu- 
tAined-yleld  management  ts  being  under- 
taken ear!y  enough  ao  that  Uttle  or  no  lag 
will  be  felt  in  most  of  our  well-eatabllshed 
commuDttlec.  depending  upon  forcst-prod- 
ueta  icdustriea. 

If  we  grant  that  acceptance  by  industry  of 
•ound  prtncipiaa  cf  forest-land  management 
la  Kood  news  for  the  West,  which  will  serve 
to  perpetuate  Jobs  and  pay-roll  industries  far 
Into  the  future,  then  we  wlil  say.  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  another  achievement  of  Industry, 
almrd  at  producing  even  more  Joba,  la  front- 
pa<;e  banner-head  news. 

I  refer  to  resulta  of  reaeareb  Into  the  field 
of  otllulng  waate  from  sawmills  and  foresu. 
Today  we  are  forced  by  the  strict  law  of  eco- 
nomics to  leave  much  of  the  wood  in  the 
foresu.  finding  It  profitable  to  take  cut  only 
good  grade  sawlogs  or  pulp  loga.  At  the  mill 
other  wastes  occur  in  many  of  our  plants  as 
w»  dispose  of  sawdust  and  slaba  in  uneco- 
nomic. nonprcdxKing  flrea.  using  only  a 
amall  percentJige  of  cur  total  sawmill  wastes 
for  fuel  for  nearby  communities  or  power 
to  turn  cur  saws  and  machines. 

Tomorr-jw  a  e  know  that  most  of  this  waste 
will  be  channeled  into  profitable  products  for 
the  use  of  humanity.  The  forect  Industries 
shall  do  their  part  to  create  many  thousands 
of  new  Jobs,  permanent  Joba,  in  the  making 
e»f  producta  winch  will  utilise  our  woods  and 
aawmlll  wasteit. 

Pla^tJca.  ethyl  alcohol,  ships  stores,  oils, 
llgnins.  feeding  yeasts,  high-protefn  fertilis- 
ers, charcoal,  dry  ice  are  just  a  few  «;  the 
thousands  of  products  which  can  be  profit- 
ably made  from  cur  cellulose  and  lignlna — 
the  two  principal  components  of  trees. 

WACTS  CAN    as  KZDtTCXD   BY    WTW    PaOCXSfl 

At  Springfield.  Oreg.    a  13.500.000  plant  ii 
being  erected  lor  the  Willamette  Valley  Wood 
Chemical  Co .  which  will  manufacture  ethyl 
alcohol     (potable     190    proof)     from    wood 
waste— mostly   sawdust   and    log   fuel    from 
nearby  sawmills— which  has   been  going  up 
In  smoke  In  turners.     There  are  innumera- 
ble other  bvortNlucts  possible  from  this  plant, 
including  feeding  yeast  for  cattle,  a  good  fer- 
tiliser for  worij-out  Willamette  Valley  farm 
lanos.   even   diy   Ice    from   one    of   the   by- 
protiucta  gases  after  ethyl  alcchol  la  made. 
In  Portland  experiments  have  been  sucess- 
ftilly  carried  on  for  over  a  year  now  In  man- 
ufacture of  cha.-ccal  (used  in  large  quantities 
by  cur  Northwest  chemical   industry*    from 
log-fuel  waate.  and  now  produced  In  com- 
mercial quanti  lea      Laboratories  at  Oregon 
State  College.  Longvlew.  Portland.  Bend,  and 
Seattle  ve  tirelessly  at  work  on  other  proj- 
ects '.n  reaearch.  aU  aimed  at  creating  new 
protfocts  from  ivood  waste. 

Soma  Oregon  and  Washington  sawmills 
bava  developed  the  treating  of  lumber  to  a 
point  wh*re  It  can  be  offered  to  the  public 
«a  proofed  against  wear  and  fire.  Termite 
protacwon  has  been  afforded  for  some  time. 
The  trend  within  the  indttstry  is  toward  a 
more  reflnad  pnxluct  from  otir  sawmills — not 
just  rough,  green  boards. 

More  Joba  will  be  created  In  our  industry 
to  the  futtffe  nat  only  from  new  byproduct 
Indtistrlea,  but  from  our  further  processing 
of  lumber.  Better  grading,  trimming,  pack- 
aging wUl  suit  tae  customer.  So  will  certain 
type*  of  prefabricating,  which  has  been  de- 
Teloped  by  sevixal  of  our  firms  to  a  high 
■tata  during  the  war.  and  which  will  see 
compleu  bndg>>8.  houses,  small  buildings. 
tnaaas.  baama.  tXMts  completely  framed  ard 
manutecttired  iit  the  mm  or  in  specialty 
plants  in  this  region. 

Otralopments  in  new  products  have  been 
K>  ntUBaroui  during  the  war  that  even  those 
or  us  Insids  th«  industry  do  not  yet  know 
aUtha  story.  Hemlock  bark  tannin,  cork 
fran  Dixiglas  tb  bark,  compreg  wood  iresin- 
CUi  tojsctatf  mai  beat  pnauurlzed  wood  as 
■trong  as  staal),  plastics  from  bark,  impreg 
■wood,  new  gtvas  wbtcb  will  not  deteriorate 
under  heat,  froat ,  water,  or  weather  are  just 


hid  len 


a  few  of  the  new 
come  to  my  mind 

We  are  trtiJy  living 
If  some  of  the  great 
In  wood  use  are 
tlonal  security  reasons 
and  Navy  know  a 
the  Job  wood   has 
inducted  and  called 
000  men  and  wome4 
alone  was  obtainable 
to  help  biilld  fleets 
ships,  pontoon  brldg^ 
ments.  hospitals,  h 
how  it  has  safely 
food,  ammunition, 
fighting  front 
proudly. 

When  the  war  Is 
place  here  In  the 
the    greatest 
world,  west  of  the 
terial   from   which 
loned.       The 
be  a  forest  economy 
Is  good  for  Uttle  but 
the  growing  of  timqe 
and   tree  species, 
best. 


mafAoi  In  use  of  wood  which 
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in  tbe  new  age  of  wood, 
scientific  developments 
to  our  eyes  for  na- 
our  b-oys  in  the  Army 
bdut   them.      They   know 
4one   since   it  was   first 
upon  to  house  12,000.- 
They  know  how  it 
in  sufOclent  quantities 
3f  airplanes,  flotillas  of 
and  P.  T.  boats,  hut- 
docks,  shipyards, 
carried  million  of  tons  of 
nd   medicines   to  every 
Jobs  wood  did — and 


timber -growing 
Ciiscades, 


(iTer.  wood  will  take  Its 

Pariflc  Nonhwest;  here  in 

area    in    the 

,  lis  the  raw  ma- 

pt-osp»rlty  will   be  fash- 

econoi^y   of   this   region    will 

for  most  of  the  land 

timt>er  growing.     For 

r.  considering  climate 

ouj-  land  la  the  Nations 


German  j  Atrocities 

REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN?.  McCORMACK 


or  MASS.  lCHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJENTATTVnS 

I 
Mondai.  ifiay  7.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMAdrc.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
shall  insert  in  the  Record,  so  that  it  will 
be  a  part  of  the  liermanent  Ricord  a 
statement  that  cami?  out  ol  Paris  of  the 
American  editors  %'\\o  art'  over  there 
now  investigating  ihe  German  brutal- 
ities. This  is  evidejnce  for  future  con- 
sideration. The  statement  is  important 
evidence  in  connectjion  witn  the  prose- 
cution of  Nazi  war  tnminals. 

Not  only  must  tnose  resiwnsible  and 
those  who  participajted  actively  or  pas- 
sively In  these  masi  murders  be  prose- 
cuted, but  the  spirit  that  animated  such 
atrocities,  the  influ^ce  that  brought  it 
about.  Uie  origin  of  i such  inhuman  bru- 
tality must  be  destroyed  for  all  time 
The  "Prussian  spiritv  and  what  it  stands 
for  cannot  be  permiitted  to  exist  after 
this  war  is  over,  eveii  in  an  underground 
manner. 

After  the  war  iji  Europe  is  com- 
pletely won  and  whe^  Japan  is  defeated 
in  the  Pacific,  the  wiir  criminals  of  that 
country  should  be  vifeorousls'  prosecuted 
and  severely  punishM.  Aft:er  the  ter- 
rific pain  and  suffe«ng  of  this  period, 
with  millions  of  pers<  »ns  killed,  with  mil- 
lions injured,  with  (he  untold  destruc- 
tion of  property,  wi^h  the  set-back  to 
the  normal,  healthyi  progress  of  man- 
kind which  the  vicious  enemies  of  decent 
civilisation  have  brotight  about,  we  can- 
not permit  those  respAnslble  iis  war  crim- 
inals to  go  unpunishi  d. 

There  is  one  thing  we  must  do  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind  n  the  future,  and 
that  is  to  see  that  tl:  e  war  <;riminals  of 
Nasi  Germany  and  (f  vicious,  destruc- 
tive Japan  are  promi  tly  prosecuted  and 
severely  punished. 


i 


The  report  heretofore  referred  to  fol- 
lows: 

EorroRS'  Rrporr  Sats  ButrrAL  MAsm  Plan 
GovxKNXD  Nazi  Camps 

This  statement  Is  issued  by  the  editors  who 
came  to  the  European  theater  of  operations 
through  the  personal  Invitation  of  General 
Eisenhower  to  see  for  themselves  conditions 
In  the  German  prison  camps  overrtm  by  tha 
Allies. 

This  delegation  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine editors  was  brought  to  Europe  at  tfce 
stiggestion  of  General  Eisenhower  to  inves- 
tigate reports  of  German  atrocities. 

TWO  cakps  inspicted 

We  have  visited  and  spent  considerable 
time  Investigating  the  prison  camps  at 
Buchenvrald  and  Dachau.  We  have  inter- 
viewed recently  freed  political  prisoners,  slave 
laborers,  and  civilians  of  many  nationalities. 
V/e  have  studied  a  great  mass  of  documents 
covering  the  German  occupation  of  Prance 
which  contained  photographic  evidence  and 
testimony  taken  in  many  places  and  pains- 
takingly authenticated  with  the  sworn  state- 
ments of  witnesses  and  victims. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  the 
Naxis  had  a  master  plan  fcr  their  political 
prison  camps.  That  plan  was  based  upon  a 
policy  of  calculated  and  organized  brutality. 
The  evidence  we  have  seen  Is  not  a  mere 
assembling  of  local  or  unassociated  incidents. 
It  Is  convincing  proof  that  brutality  was  the 
basic  Nazi  system  and  method. 

This  brutality  took  different  froms  In  dif- 
ferent places  and  with  different  groups.  The 
basic  pattern  varied  little. 

MUKDXa  COMMONPLACS 

Actual  Nazi  methods  ran  the  gamut  from 
deliberate  starvation  and  routine  beatings  to 
sadlstict  tortures  too  horrible  and  too  per- 
verted to  be  publicly  described.  Murder  was 
a  commonplace. 

Prisoners  whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
disagreed  or  were  suspected  cf  disagreeing 
with  the  Nazi  philosophy  were  treated  with 
uniform  cruelty.  When  death  came,  as  to 
multiplied  thousands  of  them  it  did.  It  must 
have  been  a  relief  from  worse  than  death. 

By  these  tortures  mo.st  of  the  Jews  in 
prison  camps  had  already  been  destroyed. 
After  the  Jews,  the  most  cruelly  treated  vic- 
tims were  the  Russians  and  the  Poles. 

To  the  basic  policy  of  brutalltv  toward 
political  prisoners  there  were,  however,  no 
significant  exceptions. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  inexorable  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  Nazi-Germany  phUoso- 
phy.  By  this  philosophy  and  the  cunning 
and  persistence  with  which  it  was  propagated 
the  German  mind  became  contaminated  and 
diseased. 

PEOPLE  TO  BLAMK 

For  these  crimes  the  German  people  can- 
not be  allowed  to  escape  their  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Just  punishment  must  be 
meted  out  to  the  outstanding  party  leaders 
and  the  German  general  stair,  to  party  office 
holders,  to  all  members  of  the  Gestapo,  all 
members  of  the  S.  S.  Simple  Justice  and 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  require  that  all 
these,  by  virtue  of  their  position,  be  indicted 
as  war  criminals. 

In  punishing  these  crimes  the  historic 
^.Knfi^  *  °'  Individual  and  personal  respon- 
sibility must  be  preserved  and  all  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  atrocities  must  be  pun- 
ished in  accord  with  the  accepted  laws  of 
civilized  nations. 

We  strongly  urge  thjit  United  Nations  pol- 
icy in  regard  to  war  criminals  be  speedily 
agreed  to  and  the  War  Crimes  Comiialsslon 
tpe^llly  empowered  to  put  those  policies  Into 

.Tiifnl*  'T^"*"  *^*  collapse  of  the  Nazis- 
experiment  m  ruthlessness  and  totalitarian- 
ism, we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that 

Icf.!!  *?°..'*  "°  P****  °°  •'^h  until  the 
right  of  the  earths  peoples  to  life,  liberty, 
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and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  Is  recognized 

and  protected  under  law. 

Julius  Ochs  Adler,  New  York  Times; 
Malcolm  Blngay,  Detroit  Free 
Press:  Amon  Carter,  Fort  Worth. 
Star -Telegram;  Norman  Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  William  L. 
Cbenery,  Collier's;  E.  Z.  Dimitman, 
Chicago  Sun;  John  Randolph 
Hearst,  Hearst  Newsitapsrs;  Ben 
Hibbs,  Saturday  Evening  Post; 
Stanley  High.  Reader's  Digest;  Ben 
McKelway,  Washlngtjn  Evening 
Star;  William  I.  Nichols.  This 
Week  magazine;  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
New  Orleans  Tlmjs-Plcayune; 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Gideon  SeyTnour,  Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal:  Duke 
Shoop.  Kansas  City  Star;  Beverly 
W.  Smith,  American  Magazine; 
Walker  Stone,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance;  Id.  E.  Walter, 
Houston  Chronicle. 


Missouri  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI2n"ATIVES 

Monday,  May  7,  JJ45 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  the  city  of  Topeka  Kans..  con- 
cerning the  proposed  Missouri  Valley 
Authority : 

Whereas  there  are  proposals  before  Con- 
gress for  the  establishment  cf  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority;  and 

Whereas  the  Army  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  city  has  a  flood  protection  project  near- 
Ing  completion  for  the  city  of  Topeka;  and 

Whereas  the  Topeka  project  Is  under  the 
direction  of  competent  Army  (engineers  and 
without  political  consideratior ;   and 

Whereas  the  city  prefers  to  maintain  and 
operate  locally  these  flood  protection  works: 
Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  hoard  of  oity  commts- 
sioners,  That  the  board  of  city  commission- 
ers hereby  protest  the  formation  of  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  and  tliat  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Kansas  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  In  Washington. 

Adopted  by  the  board  of  c  Dmmlssioners. 
May  1.  1945. 

Approved  May  1,  1945. 

W.  A.  Lawson, 
president  of  Vomrnission. 

Attest: 

LOTTISX  Hanlin, 
Deputy  City  Clerk, 


Keciprocal  Trade  Agreement! 

EXTENSION  OP  REl^IARKS 


or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Matthew  WoU.  presidents  Amer- 
ican Wage  Earners'  Protective  Confer- 
ence— tariff  group  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — also  president.  Union 
Label  Trades  Department  of  the  Ame^4- 
can  Federation  of  Labor: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  W  the  com-^- 
mlttee,  my  appearance  and  presentation  at  ' 
this  time  Is  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
the  trade-treaty  program  submitted  to  your 
committee  for  Its  consideration  and  to  urge 
that  a  limitation  be  Imposed  providing  that 
competitive  Imports  of  workers  in  foreign 
countries  be  denied  entry  In  American  mar- 
kets at  total  landed  costs,  tariff  duties  paid, 
which  are  less  than  American  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  wholesale  celling  price  of  prod- 
ucts of  American  workers  when  such  com- 
petitive products  of  American  workers  are 
commercially  available. 

In  contemplating  the  extension  of  the 
trade-treaty  program  at  this  time  two  prin- 
cipal considerations  should  guide  us.  One 
Is  that  war  conditions  have  disrupted  com- 
pletely all  normal  trade  between  nations. 
We  should  therefore  keep  In  mind  the  abnor- 
mality of  current  conditions.  The  other  is 
that  we  should  keep  before  use  the  oncoming 
days  of  peace  and  the  reestabllshment  of  a 
peacetime  economy. 

While  still  operating  under  restrictions  and 
artificial  conditions  of  war,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  situation  which  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  will  bring  nor  of  the  economic 
forces  which  will  become  operative  when 
peace  Is  established. 

So  long  as  the  war  continues,  the  neces- 
sities of  war  will,  of  course,  continue  to  shape 
our  foreign  trade  no  less  than  our  domestic 
production.  Import  duties  under  such  con- 
ditions are  of  minor  importance.  Wartime 
needs  and  the  availability  of  essential  prod- 
ucts and  of  shipping  determine  the  course  of 
Imports  and  exports.  The  primary  concern 
In  considering  the  extension  of  the  trade- 
treaty  authorization  is  therefore  with  post- 
war-trade policies. 

Undoubtedly  many  changes  will  have  oc- 
curred before  the  war  ends,  setting  off  the 
postwar  from  the  prewar  world.  For  sev- 
eral years  abnormal  conditions  will  prevail. 
There  will  be  a  shift  In  the  countries  in  the 
order  of  their  Importance  In  our  trade,  and 
this  will  represent  a  change  In  the  Interna- 
tional competitive  conditions. 

The  experience  of  the  war  and  of  the  pre- 
war years  natursdly  suggests  a  reexamination 
of  our  position  as  well  as  of  the  principles 
which  we  have  followed  In  the  past.  It  la 
Important  that  we  avoid  errors  that  can  only 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  We  should 
examine  very  closely  certain  Ideas  and  doc- 
trines that  have  gained  currency  during  the 
war.  We  must  take  care  that  in  seeking 
to  build  for  peace  we  do  not  permit  our 
eagerness  and  our  natural  desires  to  help 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  lead  us  into  false  ac- 
tions which,  however  idealistic  and  seem- 
ingly conducive  to  peace,  will  end  not  only 
by  not  helping  others  but  by  Injuring  our- 
selves Immeasurably. 

TRADE  NO  CUARANTT   OF  PEACK 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  have  a  trade  treaty 
program  on  the  one  hand  and  a  world  at  war 
in  a  number  of  sectors  on  the  other.  Let  us 
overlook  or  disregard  the  contention  that  the 
trade-treaty  program  arrived  on  the  scene  too 
late  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  or 
to  draw  us  Into  the  present  world  conflict, 
based  on  economic  struggles  of  long  sUnding, 
even  though  the  program  had  been  in  effect 
long  enough  to  produce  the  alleged  gains  In 
trade  claimed  for  It.  Since  the  later  claim  Is 
erroneous,  we  may  agree  that  nothing  oc- 
curred which  would  have  produced  any  ap- 
reciable  effect  up)on  the  economic  difficulties 
Vhlch  presumably  underlay  the  war. 

It  Is  said  International  trade  leads  to  In- 
tradependence.  This,  according  to  the  theory, 
would  lead  to  international  paclflcatlon.    Yet 


at  the  same  time  It  appears  that  Interna- 
tional rivalry  grows,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
out  of  competition  for  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Now.  too.  International  Interdependence 
based  on  trade  produces  International  vul- 
nerability to  economic  distribution.  Should 
the  war  come  to  an  end  tomorrow,  we  cannot 
escape  the  depressing  consequences  of  a  gen- 
eral demoralization,  military  end  Industrial. 
«nd  the  ensuing  unemployment.  Now.  this 
la  not  set  forth  as  a  counsel  of  isolationism,  as 
Eoi&e  would  have  you  believe,  but  to  deflate 
the'  fallacy  that  International  Intradepend- 
ence  Is  a  guarantee  of  peace. 

We  need  look  back  only  a  few  years  to  the 
days  when  trade  treaties  were  proposed  as  Ic- 
etrumentl^lities  of  world  peace.  We  have  cm- 
barked  on  the  one  hand  upon  a  course  wh  ich 
Is  calculated  to  Increase  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  this  cotintry  by  establishing  minimum 
wages  and  shorter  hours.  We  undert(x>k  on 
the  other  to  loVfer  our  tariff  rates,  thereby 
exposing  our  relatively  higher  wage  structure 
to  the  competition  of  low-wage  products  of 
workers  In  other  covnitrles. 

This  action  would  npt  have  been  inconsist- 
ent If  we  had  restricted^  our  tariff-rate  reduc- 
tion to  those  considera^ons  which  did  not 
come  Into  either  direct  or.  Indirect  competi- 
tion with  the  products  of  dp-  own  factories, 
farms,  and  mines.  Although  the  negotiators 
of  the  trade  treaties  profess  Ho  have  taken 
care  that  only  those  tariff  rate\  on  producta 
that  did  not  compete  too  serlouMy  with  the 
domestic  output  should  be  reduced,  this 
avowed  care  was  quite  Ineffective,  because, 
among  other  things,  of  our  adherence  to  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nations  claiise. 

TRADE  TREATIES   UXECAL  ^ 

In  considering  the  proposal  of  further\x- 
tendlng  both  the  time  as  well  as  dlscretlot^^- 
ary  authority  enhanced  In  the  trade-treatj^ 
program,  it  Is  well  that  we  first  consider  the 
question  of  legality.  In  our  Judgment,  these 
trade  treaties  are  contrary  to  the  Coristitu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States.  They  are  contrary 
to  the  express  policy  of  every  Democratic 
Party  controlled  Congress  from  1882  to  1932. 
They  are  contrary  to,  and  virtually  set  aside 
and  nullify,  the  protection  of  Jobs  and  stand- 
ards of  living  which  American  workers  re- 
ceive through  the  Asiatic  exclusion  law,  re- 
strictive Immigration  law,  and  the  fair  labor 
Standards  law. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  In  serving 
as  Congressman  and  Senator,  bitterly  op- 
posed the  granting  of  taxing  and  treaty- 
making  power  to  any  appointed  officers  of  oiu: 
Government. 

Every  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  prior 
to  1933,  has  publicly  opposed  this  type  of 
legislation. 

Then,  too,  we  hold  that  the  taxing  power 
of  our  Federal  Government,  under  our  Con- 
stitution, Is  vested  solely  and  exclusively  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
Congress  Is  without  authority  to  delegate 
this  taxing  power  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Under  our  Constitution  all  revenue  meas- 
ures must  originate  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  power  to  originate  revenue 
measures  cannot  be  delegated  to  any  other 
agency  of  Government.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
cannot  act  on  measures  affecting  revenue 
without  the  House  of  Representatives  having 
first  considered  such  measures.  The  House 
of  Representatives  have  sole  and  exclusive 
authority  of  dealing  originally  with  any  and 
all  measures  pertaining  to  or  Involving 
revenue. 

That  the  trade-treaty  program  Is  a  revenue 
measure  Is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  present  proposal  finds  its  origin  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Had  the  Senate 
attempted  to  set  aside  or  disregard  thU  con- 
stitutional provision,  we  are  confident  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  have  clearly 
and  unmistakably  revolted  against  such  a 
new  procedure. 
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iyi9D,  ac*!"*  ^N  And  further  ertdencc  in 
support  of  tb!s  contention  In  the  veil -known 
and  hlatorlcsJ  polliry  of  the  Democrmtlc  Party 
tbat  tariff  rates  can  only  be  Justined  and  b« 
used  aolely  for  revenue-producing  purpoees. 
It  la.  therefore,  otr  contention  that  the  at- 
tempt to  continue  and  to  enlarge  the  dlscre» 
tiooary  authority  of  the  State  Department 
to  decreaae  the  i-eTcnue  at  will  la  wholly 
without  constitutional  sanction  and  Is  un- 
warrantaMy  delegating  authority  from  one 
bnuMh  of  OoTeroment  to  that  of  another. 
from  the  legal  and  constitutional 
iDvolved.  there  la  to  be  considered 
ths  danger  of  def)rlrlng  the  citizens  of  our 
land  of  tte  opportunity  of  petitioning  their 
OoTsnuBsnt  thro«igh  Its  leftelature  in  mat- 
ters wbleh  Tttally  affect  their  property,  per- 
soos.  and  tbctr  Lvellhood.  whether  as  pro- 
prietors of  tndttstry  or  of  labor.  Then.  too. 
there  is  Invdvatf  tri  this  proposal,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  burtmKtacy.  a  development  wholly 
at  vartancs  with  oar  American  concept  of  a 
free  and  democratic  people,  and  otir  republi- 
can form  of  government 

Then,  too.  If  w>  are  ultimately  to  forsake 
our  original  moorngs  and  venture  in  perma- 
nent international  arrangements  through 
covenanU  Instead  of  treaties,  we  must,  at 
leaat.  lastst  that  such  covenants  be  openly 
arrtvad  at  and  not  be  negotiated  In  secrecy. 
and  that  all  parties  effected  either  In  their 
properties  and  paaaoos  shall  be  given  the  op- 
portunity of  prcasntlng  their  point  of  view 
booorably  and  fairly  for  consideration.  i>ot 
by  listening  posts,  but  by  those  who  sre 
actually  entrusted  with  and  do  the  negotiat- 
ing of  such  trade  treaties. 

amncAN  njuns  ix   roancN  cotrMTKiis 

In  the  developnc.ent  of  an  extension  or  en- 
hancement of  international  trade  there  enters 
the  queetlon  of  msthods  of  production,  costs 
of  materials,  wage  structure,  and  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  prevslling  in  the 
emintriee  st  inurest. 

It  Is  a  weli-kncv'D  fact  that  the  wage  levels 
of  the  various  foreign  coimtrles  differ  widely, 
the  lowest  levels,  in  general,  being  found  in 
the  Par  Bast  countries. 

The  10-year  annual  real  income  p^r  worker 
from  1035  to  1934.  indtisire,  in  various  coun- 
tries has  been  est:nuited  as  follows: 

China 1110 

RaJy S4a 

Japan 553 

Germany 846 

France 685 

Great  Britain .  1.069 

United  SUtee ,  i.ssi 

This  mean  that  when  we  Import  goods  to 
the  value  equal  vy  those  that  we  export,  we 
actually  import  aoore  man-hours  of  work 
than  we  export.  Therefore,  the  exporu  by 
which  we  balance  imports  do  not  represent 
the  amount  of  employment  that  is  lost 
through  imporution  of  competitive  goods 
that  could  be  p-oduced  in  America,  and, 
which  would  provide  some  of  the  60.000.000 
Jobs  which  will  be  needed  for  America's  work- 
ers after  the  dose  oX  the  present  World  War. 

It  Is  true  that  in  quite  a  number  of  in- 
stances we  have  liad  the  benefit  of  noodern 
automatic  machlxary.  mass  producUon.  with 
volume  sales  and  mass  distribution,  resulting 
In  a  greater  prodjcUvlty  per  worker  and  st 
leaser  unit  cost.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
postwar  years  wtl  witness  the  InsUUatlon 
and  use  of  mode:.-n  automatic  machinery — 
both  of  American  ind  Buropean  production — 
as  wall  as  mass  jiroductlon  in  many  of  the 
teduatrtal  plants  la  competitive  foreign  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  aiaong  our  principal  trade- 
treaty  advocates,  we  find  those  who  are  in- 
tarestcd  not  only  In  fumUhlng  the  pros- 
trate countrtea  ol  Burope  with  our  modem 
produettep  machinery,  but.  likewise  thoee 
who  would  invest  American  earnings  and 
savings  in  capital  Inveatment  abroad  in  the 
hope.  In  later  yeaxs.  of  closing  down  Amer- 
ican factories  an<l  supplying  the  American 


market    with    products    produced.   In   their 

foreign  plants.  ] 

By  these  processes  what  may  seem  an  Im- 
mediate advantage,  will  necome  g'adually  of 
lesser  value  here,  and  w|Il  ultimately  place 
the  competitive  products!  of  American  wage 
earners  and  of  our  smaller  consumer- goods 
manufacttirers  st  an  ever- Increasing  disad- 
vantage. As  evidence  of  the  valllity  of  the 
foregoing,  we  would  point  out  that  induc- 
triallzation  of  Latin -American  countries,  and, 
of  the  Par  Bast  has  prix:#eded  at  a  remark- 
able pace.  India  has  become  an  industrial 
nation  of  secondary  rank^  as  well  as  a  cred- 
itor nation.  East  Europe  has  been  made  a 
second  Ruhr  industrial  district  by  the  Nazis, 
and.  we  understand  that!  a  substantial  part 
of  Indtistrlal  capacity  has  been  transferred 
to  what  Is  now  southeast  Poland.  Upper 
Silesia.  CsecboslovaJda,  Austria,  and  Hun- 
gary. Coal  production  injupper  Silleeia,  with 
developed  coal  fields  slightly  gi  eater  than 
those  of  the  Ruhr,  now  compare  with  the 
former  Ruhr  production. 

Turkey,  the  Belgian  Cqngo.  South  Africa. 
Argentina,  and  Brazil,  as  Well  as  other  coun- 
tries formerly  buyers  of  /|°^^ica'>  Industrial 
machmery  and  other  i^'oducts.  have  In- 
creased their  Industrial  productivity.  Brazil 
once  a  buyer  of  Americaa  cottot .  now  sup- 
plies those  who  formerly  purchased  our  cot- 
ton, as  well  as  most  of  the  manufactured 
cottons  sold  in  Latin-A^eric&r.  countries. 
Incidentally.  England  today,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture, purchases  our  cottin  only  to  fill  out 
the  void  left  by  the  present  Inability  of 
India  atui  Brazil  to  fill  h<r  needs  for  cotton. 

England,  with  the  cor  sent  of  Important 
factions  of  English  organ  zed  labor,  has  also 
arranged  to  Install  pilo  plants.  equip[>ed 
with  modern  automatic  machinery  and  the 
elimination  cf  restrictions  on  the  number  of 
machines  which  one  persqn  may  inan,  which 
restrictions  have  e.xisted  |for  years,  in  order 
to  permit  of  a  substantial jincreast'  In  the  ex- 
port of  competitive  products.  All  these  are 
merely  Indications  of  trends  and  develop- 
ments In  the  making,  and  which  irannot  and 
must  not  be  overlooked  if  I  we  are  to  conserve 
American  Interests,  mainiain  ovu'  American 
standards  of  life  and  work^  and  enable  us  as  a 
people  and  as  a  Nation  t^  render  the  much 
needed  help  required  by  jthe  dep)resaed  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Asia.  Incicentally.  at 
this  time  we  direct  your]  specific  attention 
to  a  situation  In  the  present  tarir  act  which 
shotild  be  corrected.  Under  the  provisions  ol 
sectiasi  638,  an  American  inanufairturer  with 
planu  located  In  fcweign  citintries  with  lower 
production  costs  protecied  by  American 
patent  and  trade-mark  registration,  has  the 
sole  authority  to  market  in|  American  markets 
such  products  of  foreign  wtrkers.  subject  only 
to  his  paying  the  Inad^uate  tariff  rates 
which  are  now  In  force. 
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Ptooxzss  i'xn4ijzeo 

It  Is  well  known  that 
Industrialization   of  a   number 
that  prevloualy  shipped 
terials  or  the  product  of 
Industries,     has     proceeded 
specialization   in  given   lipes 
was  characteristic  of  the 
to  a  wider  line  of  industrla; 
therefore,   become   difflcul  ; 
few  products  of  particular 
Iff  rate  reductions  wlthoi^ 
same    products    from 
thus  exposing  American 
petition  of  the  lower  Isbor 
workers  in  other  countrle*. 

The  theory  was  that  certain 
specific  industries  could  b« 
supposed  greater  general 
be  enjoyed  all  around,  but 
shown  how  this  can  be  doni » 
was  that  domestic  manufficturers 
Joying  excessive  profits  and 
profit  was  a  good  deed  In  It 
less  of  other  consequences, 
not  understood,  or.  If  understood 
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upon,  was  ttiat  in  a  world  cf  unequal  stand- 
ards of  living,  the  Inevitable  result  of  an  un- 
impeded flow  of  trade  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  standards  of  living  to  the  same 
level  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States,  being  the 
highest  in  the  world,  would  be  reduced  more 
than  any  other.  This  represents  a  strange 
way  of  fostering  progress.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  class  of  Justice  requires  that 
progressive  people  should  be  penalizad  for 
being  progressive.  To  reward  industrial  and 
mechanical  progress  by  depriving  It  of  its 
fruits  is  not  in  keeping  with  common  sense. 

We  have  within  the  United  SUtes  itself  an 
incompletely  exploited  market.  An  Increase 
In  wages.  In  the  lower  wage  areas,  would  ex- 
pand a  potentially  rich  sales  territory  without 
exposing  ourselves  to  unfair  competition  of 
competitive  products  of  much  lower  paid 
labor.  On  the  contrary,  unfair  competition 
Ir  the  domestic  field  would  be  eliminated. 

The  same  principle  holds  In  our  economic 
relationship  with  other  countries.  If  they 
wish  to  sell  more  to  us.  they  should  make  It 
possible  for  us  to  sell  more  to  them.  As  long 
as  their  population  cflnnot  purchase  more 
extensively  because  of  the  low  wages  paid,  the 
market  for  our  goods  in  these  countries  re- 
mains relatively  small.  It  is  not  intelligent 
to  place  the  burden  of  expanding  Interna- 
tional trade  upon  us.  Too  long  and  too  often 
we  have  been  reproached  for  retarding  and 
discouraging  International  trade.  Actually, 
when  our  Imports  equal  our  eiports  in  dollar 
values  we  import  the  product  of  more  man- 
hours  of  labor  than  we  export. 

It  has  not  been  the  United  States  that  has 
hampered  International  trade.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  we  have  refused  to 
Jeopardize  the  Job  opportunities  of  millions 
of  America's  Industrial  workers  and  the  price 
level  of  our  farmers  to  the  competition  of  the 
lower  wage  and  lower  coat  products  of  workers 
and  farmers  in  other  countries.  Those  who 
say  that  we  should  do  that  advocate  a  lower 
standard  of  living  for  the  workers  in  our  fac- 
tories and  our  mines  and  those  on  our  farms, 
and,  therefore,  a  shrunken  economy. 

It  is  actually  the  low-wage  countries  that 
retard  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  against  low- 
cost,  and.  therefore,  low- wage  competition 
that  tariff  duties  are  generally  aimed,  not 
only  In  the  United  States,  but  hi  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  differentials  in  wage  levels 
and  costs  of  production  that  constitute  the 
stumbling  block  In  international  trade.  No 
sane  nation  Is  willing  to  see  its  own  indtis- 
trles  driven  out  or  closed  down  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  products  of  low-wcge-paid 
workers  of  other  countries. 

TRADK  TKEATIZS  HAVE  rAILED 

It  is  said  that  In  order  to  export  more  we 
must  import  more.  That  Is  to  say.  that  if 
we  wish  to  dispose  of  our  farm  Eurpluses 
abroad  and  wish  to  add  to  our  factory  em- 
ployment, we  mus^  reduce  tariff  rates  in  order 
that  foreign -produced  goods  may  come  In  to 
oiir  markets  in  greater  volume.  To  which  Is 
now  added  the  plea  that  if  our  Nation  ever 
hopes  for  a  repayment  of  loans  made  or  to  be 
made  in  foreign  countries,  we  must  open  wide 
our  doors  to  Imports.  It  la  quite  obvious 
that  increased  factory  employment  attrlbuta- 
bl  to  increased  exports  represents  a  net  loss 
in  employment  compared  with  what  employ- 
ment oalght  be  obtainable  if  we  manufactured 
at  home  the  competitive  articles  which  we 
import. 

Failure  of  foreign  countries  to  Increase 
their  purchasing  of  American  products  or 
commodities  may  not  be  attributable  to  any 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  Increase  its 
imports.  Indeed,  we  face  ultimate  danger 
In  planning  for  surplus  product  economy.  It 
Is  ail  very  well  to  say  we  must  gear  up  Ameri- 
can Industry  at  this  time  far  beyond  our  own 
abUltles  to  consimie  In  order  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  our  workers  and  look  to  foreign 
markets  to  dispose  of  our  surpluses.    How- 
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*ver    we  must  not  overlook  ultimate  reck-  cost  which  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  Injtirious  effecU  produced  by  unfair  compe- 

onine     Within  a  few  years  forolgn  industries  cost  of  production.  tltion  from  low-wage  areas  merely  because 

will    have   been   rehabilitated    with   modern  In  addition  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  these      areas      lie      beyond      cur      national 

automatic  machinery  and  American  methods  all  of  these  so-called  export  Industries  are  boundaries. 

of    nroductlon    and    distribution.     We    wUl  dependent  for  some  90  percent  or  more  of  Actually,    the    trade-treaty    program    was 

then    find    we    have    founded    otir    national  their  sales  In  the  great  American  market.  Ineffective    In    the    accomplishment    of    the 

economy  on  a  false  and  insecare  basis.    In-  The  low  labor  cost  of  these  export  Indus-  hopes  claimed  for  it.    This  Is  a  story  in  Itself. 

deed    we  have  had  a  surplus  production  In  tries  Is  due  primarily  to  the  great  volume  of  Five  years  of  cperaUon  did  little  or  noth- 

co'ton    in  manufactured  tobacco.  In  wheat.  sales  available  to  them  in  the  American  mar-  ing  to  provide  Jobs   for   the  millions  then 

and  in' lard     What  do  the  trade  treaties  show  ket  due  to  the  higher-living  standards  made  unable  to  find  Jobs  or.  later,  as  promised,  to 

as  to  the  benefits  we  have  con  erred  on  those  possible    by    the    much    greater    purchasing  prevent   the   outbreak   of   the   most   terrible 

who  deoend  on  such  products  lor  their  means  power   and   capacity   of   Americas   workers,  ^ar  in  history,  although  it  was  claimed,  by 

of  a  livelihood?  miners  and  farmers.  \ts  proponents,  that  it  would  provide  Jobs 

In  order  to  market  cotton  f  nd  tobacco  we  Those  who  advocate  a  higher  living  stand-  ^^d  would  pacify  the  world. 
are  now  paying  an  export  Eutoitdy.  Assistant  ard  for  all  Americans,  and.  who  are  wUling  i^g  export  statstlcs  for  19S4  through  1938 
Secretary  of  SWte  Clayton  has  told  this  com-  to  help  promote  higher  living  standards  In  ^^^^^  i^at  normal  prewar  year)  show  conclu- 
mittee  that  the  paying  of  an  export  subsidy  other  nations  seemingly  overlook  the  fact  gj^^jy  ^hat  the  trade  treaties  also  did  not  pro- 
was  economic  warfare  Secretary  Wallace  that  our  present  tariff  system  places  an  un-  ^^^^^  exports,  as  it  was  boldly  claimed  and 
tnld  vour  committee,  or.  In  previous  ad-  fair  handicap  on  the  products  of  those  coun-  proclaimed  that  they  would.  This  can  be 
riress^  has  stated  that  expor'  subsidies  con-  tries  which  have  higher  living  standards  pre-  ^^^^j  ^^^  bep^  shown  conclusive, 
stituted  international  price  cutting  and  un-  vailing,  and.  which  countries  are  our  best  p^^  example,  the  exports  from  the  United 
fflir  comoetitlon  customers.     Higher   living   standards    mean  g^^^^^^  ^  Norway  and  to  Sweden  during  the 

We  are   now  emerging  from   a  disastrous  hlgt^er  wages,  and.   In  most    cases,    higher  ^              ^^  ^^  1935  ^^  jggg  ^an  a  very  close 

world  war      We  are  told  that  this  was  due.  labor  costs.    Our  present  tariff  system,  with  ^ei    ^    upward    trends,    year    by    year. 

Tn    nart    to   economic   conditions.     We   are  ad  valorem  rates  based  on  foreign  valuation.  »^^^    ^^^    adjacent    countries.    We    had    a 

i^d  S  some  S  the  proponents  that  the  con-  makes  It  poss  ble  for  the  competitive  prod-  ^^^^^              ^^,^  „„,  ^^^  not  with  the  other. 

tSauation  of  the  trade-treaty  program,  and  ucts   of    the   lower    wage    and    lower    living  ^„  examination  of  our  exports  to 

}Sr  reductions  of  60  percent  In  our  tariff  standard  countries  to  enter  Into  American  ^^  ^^^^^  ^e  Impossible  to  say  which 

Stes  li  n^^ary  to  purchas,-.  although  they  markets   at   a   lower   tax   t^an   la   paid   for  ^^^^^     j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  Argentina  and 

did  not  Srsuch  plain  lan^-uage.  the  good  comparable   products  of   the  higher    living  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^^^  ^  Argentina  grew  more 

wUl  of  those  countries  which  we  have  saved  ^^^J^^'f^  *^°"^*'^"hv^  u-h^n   th^  rii^ht  of  "pidly  than  our  exports  to  Brazil  in   1937 

ence  on  foreign  countries,  we  wUl  find  that  *^^^^*'^^^°.^ii,^/„  f°fJ^^  °:,,n^  are  adjoining  countries. 

e?en  dSr  Sg  the  present  woi  Id  war.  1S3^4.  no  longer  be  nexei^ary  ^°J^  J^^^^^^/^ ^^Jj  m  the  case  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  two 

countries  dfpendent  on  importations  of  foods  ^"'"^^^'^^^  the    'w  L^nf  «t3ard  cou^-  more  adjacent  countries,  the  result  was  the 

and  industrfal  products  turned  to  domestic  ,7,2^^1^^^°^'^^^  apol^y  fhrulS  com/  "-le.     Our   exports   to   Venezuela,   a   non- 

productlcn  of  these  articles  and  commcKiities.  ^■^^"^^^^^  %^     «,     .d   we   be  trade  -aty     -nt^^^/-  ^^iL,  Z^^ 

TAxn.Tr  PROPACA-TOA  ashamcd  of  our  higher  standards  of  "vlng?  !,"  i^^Quntry  we  did  have  a  trade  treaty. 

One  of  the  innumerable  oieces  of  props-  If   the   products   of   the   low-wage-standard  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  exports  to  Denmark 

ganda  which  has  literally  flcoded  the  homes  countries  compete  *"h  our  own  J^  our  own  ^^^^^  ^^  j    j^  1933  ^hue  those  to  Hoi- 

of  America's  workers,  advocating  the  further  American  markets  because  o^^he  lower  pric^  increased  only  slightly  In  the  same  year, 

reduction  of  tariff  rates,  th-ough  our  entry  resulting  from  the  lower  ^^Kf  Pf '^  ^^'^  "'^^  our   exports   to   France   and  Germany,   ad- 

into  trade  treaties,  is  a  gra^.h  Issued  by  the  countries,  we  are  certainly  under  no  m^^^^  ^^^^  countries,  as  In  the  case  of  Norway 

Graphic  Associates  of  Public  Affairs  Commit-  or  economic  obligation  to  Import  such  prca.  J         gweden.   ran   a   very    close    parallel    In 

tee.    This  graph  Is  allegedly  based  on  figures  ucts.     The  moral  and  economic  obuga^on.  ^^^^  through  1938.  year  by  year, 

contained  In  the  statistical  abstract  of  the  if  any,  rests  on  the  low-wage  countries  not  to  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^y  ^^^^  prance  and 

United  States.    This  graph    Ists  the  average  disrupt  our  wage  standards.  ^^^^  ^^^^  Germany.     A  slmUar  result  was 

weekly  wages  paid  In  the  Un  ted  States.  19£9.  forced  labor  imports?  obtained  In  our  exports  to  Finland,  a  trade- 

for  "protected"  domestic  and  export  Indus-  reeard  it  Is  well  we  consider  the  treaty  country,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Estonia, 

tries,  citing  certain  Industries  as  Illustrative.  ^J^^  ^^  competition  we  may  anticipate  from  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  non-trade-treaty  and 

The  text  which  accompanies  these  graphs  -  ^  ^^  ^^^  countries  abroad.  We  hear  much  adjacent  countries,  on  the  other, 
convevs  the  impression  tha  ;  workers  in  ex-  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  some  of  the  Al-  Imports,  on  their  part,  also  failed  to  re- 
port industries  receive  higher  wages  because  Nations  in  having  German  labor  in-  spond  to  trade  treaties.  Of  seven  countries 
-trade  Is  a  two-way  street"  and  due  to  the  ^g^^ured  conscripted,  or  forced  to  labor  in  with  which  we  entered  into  trade  treaties  the 
fact  that  we  Import  certain  raw  materials.  ^^^^^  countries  as  a  means  of  reparations  in  trade,  which  could  be  compared  with  similar 
The  average  wages  cited  are:  ^  j.  ^his  raises  the  serious  question  of  non-trade-treaty  countries,  o^ly^^^oj^o^: 
Protected  Industries:  whether   section   307   o,   the   Tariff   Act    of  ^^^J-^l^.^^^^^^..^^^,,^^^^^ 

SkTnlTa^on n":::::  ^  5.?l  Tecln^'oVofthTTarlflActoflSSO.lnsub-  f^e^^l  ^ounJ^S^r  are  producers  of  slm^^^ 

Stterv 22. 75  stance,  prohibits  the  importation  Into  Amer-  products.    Comparison  was  made  as  follows. 

Srnets  ■^d"r^"-"'. 23.  25  jcan  markets  of  the  products  of  forced  or  In-  Sweden  with  Norway. 

ExnorS^Ules  dentured  labor.    Naturally.  Indentured  slave  Brazil  with  Argentina^ 

^AericSuuJif  implements 29.61  or  forced  labor,  through  the  use  of  which  Holland  with  Denmark. 

AutomSs   ^              ::::....    32.90  certam  of  our  allies  hope  to  rebuild  their  France  with  Germany. 

Rubt^r   tires "::.:: 33.38  country  and  their  Industries,  comes  within  Canada  with  Mexico^ 

S^a^h^L^SV.::::: --     34.25  the^.5>^e  o^^^^^^^^  SrSnh^^?e^p\"5^;lne  islands.     Clm- 

For  from  being  an  argument  against  pro-  .   ^"^Ji^^  1^  "S^^labor  against  the  prod-  ports  from  these  two  trade-treaty  countries 

tectmg  the  job  opportunities  of  Americas  ^J^J^'^'^l^^^^^^  labor    be  properly  en-  increased  more  sharply  than  Imports  from 

workers  in  these  protected  Industries   these  "'I-  °'  f  ^S^.^^^^Surv  *^                         wUl  Venezuela  and  the  Philippines,  respectively 

tables  show  that  the  wages  that  can  be  paid  fo^^^^y  °X7et  a^de  wfth  the  Treasury  In  all  of  the  other  cases  Imports  from  the 

m  American  Industries  are  limited  in  their  "  *>« ji.'Ji'f "j, Jf.^J"'^  e^                law  as  m  non-trade-treaty    countries    Increased    more 

wage  ceilings  by   competlMon   In   American  I>epartment  refusing  U)e^oi^the^i^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  trade-treaty  countries  during 

markets  with  competitive  law-wage  products  the  case  °J^P^^f„ "^^f,"^^* «  forced  or  the  years  the  trade  treaties  were   In  effct. 

of  workers  of  foreign  countries.    American  Russian   wood  pulp,   products   oi  lorcea  o  ^^^^^^^  jgag^ 

Industries  that  compete  with  low  wage,  and  indentured  labcr?  Further  light  Is  thrown  on  the  Ineffectlve- 

thus  low-priced  products  of  wokers  of  for-  This  raises  the  ^^^^'"f '  "^,.'!!,  IJ°1,  ness    of    the    trade-treaty    program    by    an 

eijrn  countries   have  their  wage  ceilings  llm-  emment  of  laws  and  shall  our  i*w»  °*  en  analysis  of  the  trend  In  the  exports  from 

ited  by  the  entry  Into  An.erican  markets  of  forced  Impartially  and  ^otbe  set  aside  lor  ^^  ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^935  through  1937. 

such    products    of    foreign    workers.    These  the     benefit     of     anyone-Oovernment     or  ^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ich  any  ap- 

American  industries  may  not  have  the  mar-  otherwise?                                             preclable  effects  of  the  trade  treaties  could 

gin  available  for  payment  of  wages  that  in-  analysis  of  trade  theaths'  effects  be    expected   to   be   felt,    exports   from   the 

dutrles  of  an  export  basis  have.    The  dls-  standards  Act  was  enacted       United  States  had  already  Increased  «_«  per- 

parlty  may.  therefore,  be  *ell  attributed  not  .   "^.^^  iHrder  to  prevent,  within  our       cent  in  value,  compared  with  IfS,  t^e  low 

to  tariff  protection,  but  to  the  inadequacy  J^  „^°,![f5_    ^^ctly  such  unfair  competl-       point  of  our  trade  since  the  ^^^ J^f 'jJJ^- 

Of  tariff  rates  now  in  fore.'.  J^n  ^o"^^^-  ^nJ  ^erl<in  labor  uSlesa  Our  exports  during  this  Pe^'^l  increased 

No  reference  Is  made  In  these  graphs  or  In  **°JJ^^J*"  "?;on^°ess  against  the  competl-       53.8  percent.    This  latter  ^^"''^^^^^  ^^, 

this  propaganda  to  the  lact  that  these  so-  P'^^^^^Q^yi^^r-cost   products   of   foreign       when   our  average  tariff  °"  ^"^^'''J'^^ 

called^  export  Industries  sre  those  which  are  J^°°   "^J^''  ^J^  °^  ^^  difference  In  the       (ad  valorem  equivalent)    amounted  to  670* 

highly  mechanized  and  which  have  a  labor  production,     mere  « 
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A  Ten  lotcrestlng  fftct  moreorer, 
to  the  fore.  Imports  of  dutiable  goods 
Inemaed  BHA  pei-cent  while  Imports  of  goods 
on  the  free  lUt  increased  only  36  1  percent. 
th*  average  total  increase  of  the  combined 
bclnc  67J  percent  as  stated  above. 


-■«B  Lianr  nfCBXASco  iMPorni 
In  ISS0  10  traile  treaties  went  Into  effect 
and  2  more  became  effective  In  1937.  Im- 
ports of  dutiable  goods  sbotild  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  tlieory.  have  responded  more 
favorably.  Total  Imports  did  Increase  by 
•508.000.000.  but  65  percent  of  the  increase 
came  in  goods  oii  the  free  list. 

In  other  wordn.  after  duties  had  been  re- 
duced, the  tncreiise  in  Imports  came  princi- 
pally In  goods  on  the  free  list,  whereas  before 
the  reductions  hi.d  been  made  the  increase  In 
Imports  had  come  predominantly  in  dutiable 
gooda. 

By  1037  the  av<irage  tariff  on  dutiable  gooda 
had  dropped  to  37  4  percent  compared  wirh 
57  8  percent  in  1033  (In  part  due  to  rising 
price  levels)  Clsarly.  the  trend  during  these 
two  periods  was  the  exact  reverse  of  what  the 
theory  of  free  trade  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
In  other  words,  while  the  duty  burden  was 
the  highest,  imports  of  goods  en  the  free  list 
should  have  shown  the  greatest  increase, 
whereas,  when  tte  duty  burden  declined.  Im- 
ports of  dutiable  gooda  should  have  Increased 
more  than  those  on  the  free  list.  The  op- 
poclte  took  place,  as  Just  shown. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  regu- 
larly import  (in  aormal  years)  an  Important 
list  of  products  that  are  on  the  free  lict. 
Most  important  of  these  items  are:  News- 
print, pulpwood  and  wood  pulp,  coffee,  rub- 
ber, bananas,  fertiltxer.  Jute,  copper  ore.  tin, 
tea.  raw  silk,  coco  beans,  palm  oil.  copra, 
tapioca,  tung  oU.  and  carpet  wool.  Free-list 
importa  increased  from  9880  000.000  in  1933  tu 
•1.765.000.000  in  1937,  or  almost  exactly  100 
percent.  This  was  in  keeping  with  our  In- 
creaaed  domestic  business  activity.  The  up- 
shot la  that  a  prceperous  United  Statea  auto- 
matically becomes  a  better  market  for  fcvelgn 
exporters.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  interest  of 
other  countries,  io  far  as  their  trade  with  us 
Is  concerned,  thut  this  country  maintain  a 
strong  purchasing  power.  It  is  our  indus- 
tries thst  are  tlte  heavy  buyers  of  foreign 
producu  and  our  workers  offer  the  principal 
market  for  the  products  of  our  industries. 
Depress  our  workers'  wage  income  and  khe 
foreign  exporters  to  this  country  destroy  their 
own  market. 

Obviously,  the  trade-treaty  program  failed 
utterly  on  all  important  counts  It  is  time 
that  those  who  advocate  the  extension  cf 
this  unconstltu-.lonal  authority  whereby 
administrative  a{^nclee  of  the  Government 
are  enabled  to  enter  Into  trade  treatlM  in- 
volving the  question  of  taxation  eliminate 
potential  assumptions  and  eatlmates  and 
look  at  what  has  really  happened. 

Why  the  Congreas  and  the  American  peo- 
ple ahooM  be  asked  to  pump  life  into  an  un- 
dertaking so  thoroughly  discredited  by  a  fair 
study  of  the  real  facts  is  hard  to  understand. 
For  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  place  a 
halo  aroimd  the  trade-treaty  program  so  that 
anyone  questioning  the.r  sanctity  was  some- 
how suspected  of  being  unclean.  Nothing 
but  this  sanctlftcatlon  can  explain  the  tenac- 
ity with  which  they  have  dung  to  a  program 
that  by  all  valid  tesU  is  so  complete  a  failure. 
Against  this  apparent  impregnable  dogma. 
facu  seem  to  mean  nothing. 

We  go  before  the  world  hanging  our  heads 
ta  ahame  for  having  built  a  prosperous  coun- 
try: for  having  achieved  a  standard  of  living 
■ttaUMd  in  no  other  country,  and  for  raising 
a  partial  protccUve  barrier  against  the  prod- 
ucU  of  thoee  with  a  lower  standard  of  living 
prwaiUag  in  other  countries.  This  is  a 
atraoce  attitude.  Indeed,  not  duplicated  else- 
where In  the  world. 


tABCm  WMEXS  ■OnAUTT  OF   owortuwiTt 

American  labor,  the  )roduc  s  of  which 
compete  In  American  ma:  kets  w  ith  products 
of  workers  in  other  cour  tries,  seek  equality 
of  opportunity  for  the  siile  of  the  products 
of  their  labor  In  AmerKan  markets.  Does 
stich  a  request  call  for  hich  tariffs? 

The  proposal  is  now  mlde  to  empower  our 
negotiators  to  enter  into  vade  tn^aties  and  to 
reduce  our  present  tariff  Vates  an  additional 
60  percent.  Nothing  Is  ^Id  atiout  compa- 
rable costs  of  production  ^t  home  and  abroad. 
The  principle  that  differences  In  cost  of  pro- 
duction ahould  be  equalized  so  that  equal 
competitive  conditions  should  prevail,  is 
cast  ^ide.  The  fact  tha;  we  ncied  an  unu- 
sually high  level  of  p-oduction  and  an 
equally  high  level  of  income  t?  cope  with 
the  tremendous  public  d<bt.  is  lost  sight  of. 
The  deflationary  effect  of  ruinous  foreign 
competition,  arising  fron  a  tariff  level  of 
rates  not  high  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  differences  In  costs  of  prodtjction.  Is 
definitely  overlooked.  Tlie  fact  that  by  far 
the  highest  tax  burden  in  hlstoiy  cannot  be 
met  unless  a  high  rate  cf  employment  and 
wages  are  sustained  and  unless  industry 
and  agriculture  are  assur»d  a  m&rket  in  the 
United  States,  is  brush*  fd  aside.  We  are 
aaked  to  continue  our  In  :onsist<"nt  program 
of  adhering  to  minimum  wages,  social  secu- 
rity, unemployment  compensation,  and  simi- 
lar props  to  our  living  standards  and  income 
levels  on  the  one  hand  and.  at  th?  same  time, 
open  the  door  to  their  destruction.  We  are 
asked  further  to  nullify  the  hjnencial  ef- 
fecu  of  our  Fair  Labor  Standt.rds  Act.  or 
Asiatic  exclusion  and  our  restrictive  immi- 
gration policies. 

This  Inconsistency  coones  from  a  miscon- 
ceived idealism  that  proce  fds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  our  assets  are  inexhaustible  and 
that  our  power  to  help  <ither8  is  unlimited 
and  capable  of  standing  endless  economic 
contradiction.  In  part.  It  also  comes  from 
those  who  would  be  delighted  to  see  our 
preeent  economic  system  :ollaps<  beyond  re- 
pair. 

The  alternative  Is  not  a  destruction  of  our 
foreign  trade.  The  histor  r  of  our  trade  dur- 
ing the  last  25  years  beari  out  no  such  con- 
clusion. A  brief  review  \fUl  show  quite  the 
opposite. 

During  the  last  war  ths  Underwood  tariff 
of  1013  was  In  effect.  Tlils  was  superseded 
by  the  Emergency  Tariff  /ct  of  1921  and  the 
Fordney-McCumber  Tariff  Act  of  1922.  These 
last  two  legislative  enactments  were  adopted 
in  an  effort  to  pull  our  country  out  of  the 
depression  of  1921  and  1923.  The  average 
duty  collected  In  1921  wan  29.5  percent  (ad- 
valorem  equivalent).  Th«  Pordney-McCum- 
ber  Tariff  Act  increased  ;he  tariff  rates  to 
38.1  percent  (ad  valorem  Aquivalt-mt) . 

HKM  Taairr  batcs — DcriAauc  imposts 
iNcaxAsxa 

Did  our  foreign  trade  d4cline.  as  it  should 
have,  according  to  certal^  eoonomic  theor- 
IsU?  No.  Instead  export^  rose  to  36  8  per- 
cent in  the  succeeding  6  ot|  7  years,  while  im- 
ports rose  yet  more,  or  443  percent.  These 
increases  were  not  reflections  of  increased 
price  levels,  for  it  Is  well  Mnown  that  during 
that  whole  period  the  general  price  level  was 
remarkably  sUble.  The  Increase  in  Imports 
took  place  even  though  iri  1939  the  average 
duty  paid  had  risen  to  4fl|l  percent  Why? 
We  have  already  given  the  answer.  Industry 
in  the  United  States  wak  prosperous  and 
bought  heavily  in  foreign]  markets.  '  Wages 
were  comparatively  good  I  and  pinrhasing 
power  was  relatively  high,  rrhe  United  States 
offered  a  good  market  for  pnducts  from  other 
countries.  Tariff  rates  wfcre,  however,  not 
BO  low  that  products  of  vforkers  In  foreign 
countries  could  drive  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican workers  out  of  our  owb  markets. 


In  1930  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  was 
enacted  and  by  1931  the  average  duty  on 
dutiable  goods  had  risen  to  50.8  percent. 
In  part  due  to  the  low  level  of  prices  and  the 
increased  ad  valorem  rates  on  those  goods 
which  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  a  specific 
duty.)  In  1932,  as  a  result  of  the  still  fur- 
ther drop  In  price  levels  the  average  duty 
rose  to  57.8  percent. 

Nevertheless,  our  trade  began  to  Increase 
after  1932  and  by  1935  ( at  which  time  only  a 
few  trade  treaties  had  been  negotiated  with 
countries  which  furnished  only  8  percent  of 
our  imports)  our  exports  had  increased  41  6 
percent  in  value  and  our  imports  53  8  percent 
in  value. 

We  have  already  seen  that  during  the  next 
few  years,  after  1935.  the  increase  in  imports 
shifted  predominantly  to  Items  on  the  free 
list,  precisely  after  we  began  reducing  our 
tariff  rates  under  the  trade  treaty  program. 

From  a  high  average  duty  of  57.8  percent. 
In  1932.  the  average  duty  declined  to  an 
average  of  37  4  percent  In  1937.  But.  whereas 
trade  Increased,  as  already  noted,  after  1932, 
it  declined  sharply  in  1938.  Imports  shrank 
a  good  one-third  from  the  1937  high.  Ex- 
ports also  lell  off.  This  was  in  keeping  with 
the  reduced  business  activity  In  this  coun- 
try in  1938.  referred  to,  at  the  time,  as  the 
"recession." 

Thus,  the  record  of  the  last  25  years  com- 
pletely shatters  the  theory  on  which  the 
theory  of  the  trade  treaties  are  t>ased.  We 
should  not,  however,  reach  the  conclusion 
that  tariff  rates  are  of  no  importance.  As 
soon  as  they  become  InsufBcient  to  cover  the 
difference  in  costs  of  production  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign-made  articles  or  com- 
modities they  begin  to  affect  adversely  the 
employment  opportunities  of  America's  work- 
ers. The  gravity  of  the  threat,  therefore,  de- 
pends on  the  margin  of  advantage  offered  to 
the  foreign  producers  and  the  extent  of  bis 
competitive  potentials.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  a  yet  further  reduction  in  our 
tariff  rates,  a  reduction  In  the  rates  already 
lowered,  is  a  dangerous  venture. 

The  sense  of  all  the  foregoing  dees  not 
point  to  self-BUlBciency  as  a  national  policy, 
although  self-sufficiency,  could  It  be  had  for 
the  asking,  by  all  nations,  would  exert  a 
profound  pacifying  influence  upon  the  world. 
As  the  natural  resources  of  the  various  na- 
tions differ  widely,  some  with  actual  output 
and  reserves  far  beyond  their  needs,  and. 
others  with  deficiencies  in  the  same  resources 
but  with  surpluses  in  others — with  such  a 
condition  prevailing  and  likely  to  continue 
for  many  years,  a  natural  and  beneficial 
basis  for  trading  will  remain  However,  we 
should  rid  ourselves  of  the  view  that  com- 
petitive trade  is  a  pacifying  element  in  Inter- 
national relations.  Actually  It  is  the  op- 
posite. 

There  are  those  among  the  advocates  of 
trade  treaties  who  recognize  the  force  and 
soundness  of  what  has  been  said  above.  They 
recognize  the  complete  atisurdlty  of  enact- 
ing and  enforcing  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  restrictive  immigration  legislation  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  then,  on  the  other,  to  tte 
opening  of  our  industries  and  our  Jobs  to 
the  compettton  of  low-wage  produced  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  countries. 

SL'BSmirS  ICZANS  SXJBSEBVU^'CT 

As  a  means  of  overcoming  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  they  foresee,  they  advo- 
cate a  subsidy  to  the  industries.  Injured  or 
Jeopardized  by  the  entry  of  the  competitive 
products  of  workers  in  foreign  countries  at 
delivered  costs  which  are  less  than  our  costs 
of  production.  However,  it  will  be  noted 
that  they  have  prepared  no  legislation  to 
provide  such  a  subsidy  nor  have  they  shown 
how  the  subsidy  could  be  determined  and 
distributed.  They  have  also  failed  to  point 
out  that  the  grant  of  subsidies  would  bring 
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with  It.  as  a  necessary  Instrument  of  admin- 
istration, a  measure  of  Ooverrment  control. 
Our  experience  with  the  O.  P.  \..  as  a  neces- 
sary war  measure,  has  not  whetter  the  ap- 
petite of  the  American  people  for  govern- 
mental controls  over  the  detf  lis  of   foreign 
trade  and  domestic  production.    We  conclude 
that  the  subsidy  proposed  is  not  advanced 
seriously,  but.   rather   as  a  8l?eplng  pill  to 
lull  the  opposition  to  the  pending  legislation. 
It  is  true,  as  legislative  histiry  will  show, 
that  a  100-percent  subsidy,  ta-iff  protection 
in  reality,  has  been  found  necessary  to  sus- 
tain an  essential  American  Inlustry.  name- 
ly   the    Ame-  ca^    commercial    shipbuilding 
industry.    The  Maritime  Comraission,  in  or- 
der to  build  up  a  merchant  m;irine,  allows  a 
construction  differential  of  50  percent  of  the 
American  cost  of   building  merchant  ships. 
In  other  words,  it  Is  the  official  finding  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  that  there  is  a  dlffer- 
enc2  of  100  percent  in  the  ccst  of  building 
such  ships.   .Thus,  we  have  a  precedent  set 
that  a  duty  of  100  percent— 100  percent  of  the 
foreign  costs  of  building  ships— are  necessary 
to  permit  of  our  continuation  of  a  merchant- 
marine  Industry,  to  equalize  the  difference  in 
costs  of  production.  American  shipyards  as 
compared  with  foreign  yards. 

This  Is  only  one  industry.  For  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  country  in  peacetime, 
there  are  numerous  essential  industries.  A 
subsidy  of  this  level  is  much  g -eater  than  the 
present  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  those  rates 
levied  on  dutiable  imports.  Moreover,  the 
subsidy  would  not  be  paid  out  as  wages.  It 
would  go  to  the  employers,  Miho.  because  of 
the  foreign  gocds  admitted  Into  competition 
in  the  American  market,  could  not  guarantee 
the  maintenance  of  employment  at  neceseary 

levels.  ,     ^ 

We  feel  that  the  tariff  is  the  simplest  meth- 
od of  protecting  the  Job  opportunities  of  our 
workers,  and.  therefore,  the  high  level  of 
employment  that  Is  conceded  to  te  indispens- 
able if  we  are  to  meet  our  tax  burden  and 
our  public  debt. 

We  haVfe  consistently  oppaied  the  delega- 
tion of  the  taxing  power  of  the  Congress  to 
administrative  agencies  as  an  unconstitu- 
tional shift  of  responslbiUty.  Such  a  shift  of 
responsibility  may  well  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  making  of  our  general  tax  laws  by  the 
administrative  agencies  of  government. 

We  are  particularly  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  this  legislation,  and.  especially 
the  authorization  of  further-  reductions  in 
tariff  rates.  We  find  nothing  In  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  to  apologize  for  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  On  the  CDntrary,  we  rec- 
ommend that  other  countries,  follow  our  lead 
in  establishing  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  for  their  workers.  W.-  also  point  out 
that  It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  foreign  countries 
and  not  to  their  detriment  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  be  sustained  rather 
than  torn  down. 

A  prosperons  United  States  with  tariff  rates 
which  will  equalize  the  diffei-encc  In  coste  cf 
production  affords  a  better  market  for  foreign 
goods  than  a  depressed  United  States  with 
tariff  rates  which  permit  the  entry  of  com- 
petitive goods  at  less  than  our  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 


therein  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  ship 
construction  from  Admiral  Vickery.  and 
a  summary  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion showing  tonnage  deliveries  under 
the  Maritime  Commission's  program  up 
to  May  1,  1945: 

UNrrxs  States  MARrriME  Commission, 

Washington.  D.  C.  May  4,  1945. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Jctdce  Blano:  There  is  enclosed  a 
tabulation  which  I  believe  will  be  of  Interest 
to  you,  showing  monthly  tonnage  deliveries 
under  the  Maritime  Commission's  program 
up  to  May  1.  1945. 

During  the  month  of  April,  United  States 
merchant  shipyards  delivered  103  ships  of 
1.004.073  tons  deadweight.  The  ships  de- 
livered into  service  between  Pearl  Harbor  and 


the  end  of  last  month  toUled  4.802.  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  approximately  48.000.- 
000.  not  counting  harbor  tugs,  wooden  vessels 
and  other  miscellaneous  craft. 

As  you  know,  several  months  ago  the  Com- 
mission awai-ded  contracts  for  a  program  of 
some  226  ships,  including  60  tankers,  to  meet 
anticipated  military  requirements  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion. Pursuant  to  the  sutwequent  direction 
of  the  latter,  the  Commission  on  April  20. 
1945,  canceled  30  of  the  60  Unkers.  Five  of 
the  tankers  canceled,  however,  probably  would 
not  have  been  completed  until  1946,  with  the 
result  that  the  over-all  1945  merchant  shlp- 
buUdlng  program  of  some  12.000.000  tons  has 
been  reduced  about  3'2  percent. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H,  L.  ViCMET, 

Commiisioner. 


Dead-toeight  ton.xage  of  ships  delivered  under  the   Maritime  Commission  shipbuildinff 

program  


Month 


1839 


January 

Ffbriiary... — 

Mareh....w — • 

April . .— , -— 

May — I- — 

June — 

July .," 

AU(5U5t  .., .,. 

September ......;-.. 

^  October 

Kovember ............. 

December . »...'-..i— , 

Total  rtctd-weijfht  tons. 
NuinlxT  of  ships 


1«M 


18,SI0 

2<,oa 

34,340 
81,  SM 
18,440 
83,  7C6 
S7.4dfl 
J7,840 
»7,S24 


341,210 

28 


20^330 
81, (08 
i*.<07 

e«.2i» 

44,  4S7 

32,  .W> 

1C«,  131 

SI,M4 

40,738 

CO,  245 
62,624 


1941 


47,200 

40,  .'00 

108,700 

131.  :co 

81.700 
127,441 
112, 012 

M.18S 

7ft,  ?e« 
138,  254 

62,1X( 


1942 


1«43 


1944 


"r 


187,638 
2K9.MV 
2V1,478 
401.  R33 
fil«,77» 
74».«»M 
7&l.f.67 
732.774 

1.01(1,112 
8M.737 
802,086 

1, 107, 101 


1,007.680 
1,236,481 

i,M«,aH 

1,608,307 
1,782.886 
1,67«,442 
1.66(1,341 
l.WI0,4tl 
1, 6S2.  871 
1,67.V311 
1.602,763 
2,044.230 


1,  aw,  730 
1.S72.S64 
l,a8»',»57 
1,80.601 
1,fi37,VI5 
1,370,004 
1,274,433 
1,1X7,602 
MttVOW 
1,810,808 
1,480.660 
1.361,006 


e37,tfi0 
&4 


1,130,203 
103 


8,080,782 
746 


10,238,626 
1.806 


16,348,446 
1,677 


1045 


1,230,206 
1,300,340 
i,S»i433 
1,004.073 


Ship  Construction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 
Mr.  BLAND,    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 


Only  Way  to  Insure  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7.  1945 
Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
last  Saturday.  May  5.  carried  an  excel- 
lent editorial  strongly  supporting  the 
Sumners  resolution  for  the  abolition  of 
the  two-thirds  rule.  In  my  opinion  this 
House  could  not  take  a  more  important 
step  toward  world  peace  than  to  initiate 
this  most  badly  needed  reform  In  our 
Constitution. 

I  commend  the  following  editorial  to 
the  careful  attention  of  all  Members: 

ONl-T    WAT    TO    INSURE    PIACK 

On  next  Tuesday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  resume  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posal to  put  an  end  to  the  provision  in  the 
COTifitltuUon  by  which  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  U  required  to  ratify  a  treaty. 
It  is  proposed  in  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  in  the  future 
treaties  should  be  ratified  by  the  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.    Long  hear- 
ings were  held  last  fall  and  the  testimony 
WM  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  change. 
As  It  takes  the  vote  of  both  Houses  to  de- 
clare war,  a  like  procedure  should  be  utUtaed 
to  garner  the  peace.    The  power  of  one-third 
of  the  senators  was  the  dagger  that  denied 
peace  after  World  War  No.  1  and  is  In  part 
responsible  for  the  death  and  destructloii  In 
World  War  No.  2.    If  the  United  States  had 
taken  Its  seat  at  Geneva,  the  League  would 
have  functioned  to  underglrd  the  world  peace 
which  the  men  In  arms  won  in  1917-18,  and 


if  there  had  been  no  veto  power  in  one-third 
of  the  Senate,  the  United  States  could  and 
would  have  led  In  such  measures  and  ad- 
justments as  would  have  prevented  the 
present  holocaust,  now  happily  coming  to  an 
end,  which  has  cost  so  much  In  blood  and 
treasure. 

North  Carolina  Is  proud  to  have  been  first 
m  guaranteeing  the  Incorporation  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  in  other  democratic  advances.  This  was 
the  first  State  to  declare  for  the  change  from 
minority  rule  to  majority  rule  In  preserving 
good  foreign  relations  by  calling  for  an  end  of 
the  undemocratic  and  archaic  two-thirds 
requirement  of  the  Senate  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  treaties.  At  the  State  Democratic 
convention  held  In  May  1944  the  following 
declaration  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  platform: 

"The  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  for  the  ratification  of  treaties 
has  enabled  a  minority  of  the  Senators  to 
thwart  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of  their 
colleagues,  to  disregard  the  considered  opin- 
ion of  the  American  people,  and  to  defeat 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"We  strongly  approve  and  urge  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  (Constitution  that  will 
make  the  process  of  ratification  more  demo- 
cratic in  Its  nature." 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  general  aseem- 
bly  that  body  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion -. 

•'Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  tlte  President  shaU  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  two-tMrds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur;  and 

"Whereas  this  constitutional  provision  dis- 
qualifies the  more  representative  House  of 
Representatives  from  any  participation  in 
treaty  making  and  has  led  in  the  P"t  ^o 
obstruction  by  determined  minorities  in  tne 

Senate;  and  ,^^.rsr» 

"Whereas  It  Is  of  the  "tmost  importanc. 

that  the  National  Government  "hall  be  abJ, 

to   effectuate    any   international    agreement 


il 
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upon  which  the  Prwldent  tnd  a  majority  of 
the  Senators  and  a  majority  of  the  Repre- 
aentatires  aitree;  How.  therefore,  be  it 

•'Re.iolvfd  by  the  fertate  {the  house  of  rep- 
rejenfcf  trM  concumng) : 
"  "Sscnow  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
Forth  Carolina  reapectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propote.  either 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  or 
to  conventions  In  the  several  States,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reading  sutjstantlally  as  follows: 

"The  President  shall  have  the  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress, 
to  m*ke  treaties,  provided  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houm  of 
Representatives  shall  consent  thereto.* 

-S»c.  2.  That  a  dxily  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  he  sent  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  Preaidect  of  the  United  States,  to 
th«  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
and  one  copy  of  the  aame  sent  to  eckch  of  the 
North  Carolina  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
Uouae  of  BepreaentaUves. 

•'Skc.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  lU  ratlfl- 
catlon." 

It  waa  Introduced  by  Senator  Brandon  P. 
Hodges,  of  Oimcombe.  representing  the  same 
county  formerly  represented  by  Bepreeenia- 
tlve  ZnxjioN  Vamcx  W«Avia.  loni;  a  leader 
In  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
In  Waahlnjlon  Mr  Wkavi*  s  high  position  on 
the  Juthciary  Committee  gives  hiru  influence 
and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Members,  and 
he  presided  over  some  of  the  hearings  on  the 
abolition  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  There  seems 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  Buncombe 
County,  the  home  cf  the  Illustrious  Vance, 
ahould  take  the  lead  In  this  long- needed  re- 
form. Tbe  resolution  In  the  Democratic 
State  convent  Jon  was  drawn  by  the  chairman 
of  the  resolutions  c.-»mmltte.  D.  Hiden  Ram- 
sey, of  Asheville.  editor  of  the  Asheville  Cit- 
laen.  who  presented  it  to  the  Democratic 
State  Convention.  The  resolution  In  favor 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
Introduced  and  advocated  In  the  general  as- 
aerably  by  Senator  Brandon  Hodges,  of  Bun- 
combe, and  one  of  Its  ablest  champions  In 
Congress  Is  Representative  ZaatJLOM  Vaitcx 
WKAvn.   of   Buncombe  County. 

North  Carolina,  true  to  Its  devotion  to 
majority  rule,  Is  committed  to  this  change 
vrhlch  la  the  only  way  to  guarantee  peace 
and  wise  foreign  relations,  and  It  is  gratify- 
ing that  it  was  the  first  State  to  Instruct  its 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress  to 
lead  m  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
people. 


Interaational  Office  for  Edocmtion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  NSW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  WAD6WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rsccto.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Intematl(mai  Office  lor 
Education: 

Mow  that  modem  conununicatlons  and 
transport  have  compressed  the  world  mto  one 
nelgbborbood.  it  becomes  important  In  con- 
nection with  the  peace  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national  Gfflce  lor  £ilucat;oa.    At  the  loot  of 


11 


International  concord  I 
between  the  peoples  of 
Nothing  will  contribute 
knowledge  cf  the  way 
peoples  are  educated. 
I,  therefore,  endorse 
for  an  International 
only  becauae  It  will  preside 
for  the  interchaoge  of 
and  techniques,  but  bee 
presalon   of   confidence 
spirit  of  the  poet^iar 


clear  understanding 

the  different  nations. 

more  to  that  than 

which  the  different 


Woodrow  Wilson's  Spirit 


Polish  Constitotioii  Day 


Of  Ice 


heartily  the  proposal 

for  Education  not 

a  clearing  bouse 

etlucational  procedures 

ause  It  will  be  an  ex- 

in  the  conatructiva 

wt>rid. 


EXTENSION  bF  REMARKS 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wisroNsiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP   aEPRESENTATlVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 


Mr.    Speakw, 
to  extend  my  re- 
I  include  the  fol- 
fr*m   the    New   York 


Mr.    WASIELEWSKI 
under  leave  grante< 
marks  in  the  Recori  • 
lowing    editorial 
Times  of  May  6,  194^: 

woooaow  wt  .SON'S  snarr 

There  has  been  Utile  public  allusion  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  tl  e  first  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Confer  ^nce  at  San  Francisco. 
Our  first  of  World-Wu  Presidents  was  not 
formally  mentioned  urittl.  on  April  29.  Jan 
Massarylt,  foreign  m  niater  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, paid  tribute  t)  him.  Later.  Prime 
Minister  Smuts,  who  bi  Iped  Wilson  frame  the 
Covenant  of  the  Leagn;  vt  Nations,  reminded 
the  delegates  of  the  debt  which  they  and  the 
free  world  owe  to  the  nemory  cf  that  great- 
est of  peace  pioneers  of  a  quarter  century  ago. 

But  doubt  not  that  Lhe  spirit  cf  that  man 
who  died  for  his  dream  of  a  warless  world 
was  present  at  the  Conference,  and  will  be 
till  the  end.  apeaking  to  tbe  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  all  there  assembled,  counseling  each 
In  his  own  language,  \oicing  the  yearning  of 
all  mankind  in  all  Ian  is  for  a  world  set  free 
from  an  ancient  and  d  -eadf ul  curse. 

Wocdrow  Wilson,  tie  man,  is  gone  from 
the  scene.  But  not  ths  vision  that  sent  him 
across  the  sea  to  Versailles  and  led  him  after- 
ward on  a  futile  crusa<  le  among  his  own  peo- 
ple. That  vision  livej  on.  It  Inspired  an- 
other of  our  war  Pres  dents  to  take  up  the 
cause  from  the  fallen  leader's  hand  and  ad- 
vance It  farther,  till  he,  in  his  turn,  fell. 
And  !t  ln?p»rt*1  the  Coi  iference  at  the  Golden 
Gate  today.  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt  beside 
him,  are  profound  rea  itles  at  that  meeting. 

And  a  great  host  of  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Americans  are  there  in  their  thoughts  and 
hopes.  They  followed  liim  gladly  in  his  time. 
They  saw  his  dream  scattered,  his  plan  re- 
jected by  his  countryn  en,  yet  they  believed. 
They  are  not  a  mincrlt:  ■  now,  for  world  events 
have  fhown,  far  more  vividly  than  35  years 
ago.  the  ghastly  danger  ahead  for  civilization. 
These  Americans  are  t  (lere  In  spirit,  a  cloud 
of  witnesses.    They  gatjier  not  to  exult  In  the 


possible  trium.ph.  Ions 
saving  idea,  but  to  praj 


it  Is  too  late,  the  Idea  may  take  form  and 


become  the  foundation 


of  a  decent  and  order- 


ly   world — a    world    wl  ere    never    again    the 


human  right  to  liberty 
challenged. 

They  are  not  alone, 
their  prayer  they  are 


»nd  happiness  may  be 

these  Americans.    In 
olned  by  millions  of 


people  of  every  klndre^,  every  tribe  on  this 
troubled  planet. 


'tif 


delayed,  of  a  world- 
that  this  time,  before 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  TH0R1AS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Jan  Ciechanowski,  Polish  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  at  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  One  hundred  and  fifty -fourth 
aimiversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Po- 
hsh  Constitution,  under  the  auspices  o! 
the  United  American  and  Polish  Societies 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sunday,  May  6,  1945: 

No  American  commemoration  of  an  event 
In  Polish  history  lias  a  symbolic  meaning  as 
deep  as  that  of  Poland's  Constitution  Day. 
By  commemorating  the  founding  of  the  lib- 
eral Polish  Constitution,  unanimously  in- 
troduced by  the  Polish  Nation  on  May  3,  1791. 
the  great-hearted  American  people  show  their 
deep  understanding  of  the  real  fundamental 
closeness  existing  between  our  two  nations. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  civilized  nations  of  both  hemispheres 
founded  their  constitutions  upon  what  was 
then  considered  the  novel  trend  of  liberalism 
and  what  later  led  to  the  modern  conception 
of  democracy. 

This  has  forged  a  special  link  between 
them. 

The  yearly  manifestations  of  the  American 
people  all  over  this  great  United  States  on 
Poland's  Constitution  Day,  tbe  numerous 
speeches  In  tbe  United  States  Congress,  tbe 
press  comments  and.  last  but  not  least,  such 
splendid  celebrations  as  the  one  we  are  priv- 
ileged to  attend  today  are  the  living  proofs  of 
the  Intensity,  the  sincerity,  and  the  depth  of 
American-Polish  friendship,  founded  upon  a 
community  of  ideals  and  aims. 

Thl»  year's  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution takes  on  an  exceptional  meaning, 
for,  after  many  years  of  bitter  fighting  and  of 
the  greatest  sacrifices,  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations  over  the  forces  of  German 
totalitarian  Imperialism  has  been  finally 
achieved.  The  defeat  of  Hitler's  Japanese  ally 
can  be  regarded  as  not-too-distant  foregone 
conclusion. 

Hence,  the  time  has  come  for  all  freedom- 
loving  nations  in  both  hemispheres  to  start 
readjusting  their  thoughts,  so  tensely  con- 
centrated on  war  problems  and  war  require- 
ments, to  the  great  task  of  winning  a  peace 
which  will  open  a  new  era  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  democracy,  a  peace  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  millions  of  lives  of  our  best 
men  and  women,  worthy  of  the  toll  and  suf- 
fering of  innocent  peoples  and.  above' all, 
worthy  of  our  Christian  civilization:  a  peace 
which  will  unite  the  world  by  Inspiring  all 
human  beings  with  mutual  confidence,  with 
faith  In  principles  of  morality.  Justice,  and 
decency,  and  will  reassure  them  that  hence- 
forth laws  and  treaties  will  be  respected  and 
sectirlty  will  become  a  reality. 

In  this  unprecedented  total  war  Poland 
was  the  first  actively  to  resist  German  In- 
vasion. Though  defeated  In  the  initial  cam- 
paign by  Hitler's  overwhelming  forces,  sup- 
ported by  a  Soviet  Invasion  of  Poland  in  Sep- 
tember 1839,  the  PoUsh  Nation  remained  im- 
conquered.  Poland  never  ceased  actively  to 
fight  throughout  this  war  by  means  of  her 
underground  home  army  in  Poland  and  the 
Pcdish  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  abroad. 
These  forces  have  fought  valiantly,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Poland's  allies.  They  fought 
Jn  France,  in  Norway,  in  the  Battle  of  BriWia, 
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in  north  Africa,  In  Italy,  In  Normandy.  In 
Belgium,  in  Holland,  inside  Germany  as  well 
as  on  sea  and  In  the  air. 

When  Hitler  attacked  Soviet  Russia  in 
June  1941.  the  Polish  underground,  acting  on 
orders  of  the  Polish  Government  in  London, 
gave  Its  fullest  active  support  to  the  Russian 
forces  by  means  of  increased  guerilla  war- 
fare, sabotage  of  German  communications 
and  transports,  and  later,  when  the  Russian 
oJenslve  through  Poland  started  in  1944.  the 
regular  underground  army  of  Poland  came 
out  into  the  open  and  greatly  helped  the 
Russian  forces  In  their  advance  on  the  en- 
tire territory  of  Poland. 

Throughout  this  war,  Poland,  alone  among 
the  European  countries  overrun  by  Ger- 
many, never  produced  a  Quisling. 

Poland's  war  record  is  clear  and  blameless. 
I  am  not  enumerating  these  facts  in  order 
to  blow  Poland's  trumpet.  In  acting  as  she 
did.  Poland  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  own 
people  anr  to  the  common  cause  cf  freedom 
which  she  had  always  defended  In  the  past. 
1  mention  these  facts  because,  unfortunately. 
It  appears  to  be  necessary  to  resUte  them  in 
view  of  the  spread  of  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign hostile  to  Poland  which  attempU  to 
vUlfy  the  Polish  Nation  and  its  legal  Govern- 
ment by  so  grossly  misrepresenting  facts  and 
Issues,  that  the  true  picture  of  prewar 
Poland,  of  her  war  effort,  and  of  her  conduct 
in  this  war  Is  being  deliberately  distorted 
and  falsified. 

The  Polish  Nation  Is  too  sincerely  attached 
to  Its  traditions  to  allow  such  misrepresen- 
tation of  Its  character  and  alms  to  go  un- 
challenged. The  Polish  Government  and 
people  have  been  exceptionally  patient  and 
long  suffering,  being  sincerely  deslrious  of 
preserving  allied  unity,  so  essential  In  war 
time.  However,  at  thU  crucial  moment. 
When  allied  unity  should  be  reaffirmed  In 
relation  to  the  constructive  principles  of 
Justice,  which  alone  can  become  the  sound 
basis  of  collaboration  in  a  world-security 
organization.  It  Is  urgent  to  rectify  miscon- 
ceptions endangering  the  establishment  of 
a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

Contrary  to  allegations  of  hostile  propa- 
ganda, Poland  Is  not  a  feudal  oligarchy  where 
opulent  and  arrogant  aristocrats  subjected 
and  exploited  the  poor.  Nor  Is  she  a  country 
of  great  landed  estates  and  of  miserably 
8i-all  peasant  holdings.  This  U  proved  by 
official  comparative  International  stalls  Ics 
on  agricultural  holdings  in  various  coun- 
tries. 

In  Poland  76.3  percent  of  the  total  area 
of  farm  land  was  broken  up  Into  farms  of 
less  than  100  acres.  Only  23.7  percent  con- 
stituted farming  estates  of  100  acres  and 
upwart",  while  In  England  large  farming 
estates  over  100  acres  represent  50.9  percent 
of  the  total  farm  land,  In  Czechoslovakia 
43.4  percent,  and  In  France  29.2  percent. 

Social  legislation  In  Poland,  the  care  of 
working  women  and  child  welfare  were  con- 
siderably more  advanced  than  in  France  or 
England.  They  comprised  compulsory  social 
Insurance,  paid  vacations,  medical  assistance, 
and  old-age  pensions.  This  labor  legislation 
and  educational  faculties  extended  not  only 
to  Industrial  labor,  but  to  farm  labor  and 
domestic  servants  as  well,  and  was  efficiently 
applied. 

It  Is  therefore  a  gross  Injustice  to  attempt 
to  misrepresent  Poland  as  a  socially  back- 
ward country. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Poland's  Inde- 
pendence after  the  First  World  War,  Polish 
Governments  have  never  been  composed  of 
large  landowners  and  aristocrats.  The 
land  reform  was  quite  effectively  carried 
out  and  was  Increasing  the  number  of  small 
holdings  at  the  cost  of  the  larger  estates. 
Nor  were  the  so-called  wealthy  classes  really 
rich  m  the  American  sense  of  the  word.  Our 
country,  unfortunately  situated  In  a  most 
precarious  geographical  position  between  two 
mighty  empires  which  had  thrice  partitioned 
it,   was   forced  to  maintain   a  considerable 


military  establishment  for  Its  defense.  This 
cost  the  nation  43  percent  of  Its  budget  and 
weighed  heavily  on  the  Polish  taxpayer. 

And  yet.  after  regaining  our  Independence. 
In  the  short  20  years  during  which  it  lasted, 
Poland  had  become  a  semlprosperous  coun- 
try, hard  working  and  almost  self-support- 
ing, increasing  Its  Industrialization,  the 
number  of  its  schools,  developing  Its  road 
and  railway  systems.  Its  air  transport,  and 
gradually  reoccupylng  Its  place  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  Europe,  after  having  been 
partitioned  under  foreign  domination  for 
one  and  a  quarter  century. 

All  the  hard  work  of  rehabilitation  aceom- 
pllahed  aft«r  the  First  World  War  in  that 
short  time  of  independence  has  now  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  German  invasion, 
war.  footing,  and  wanton  destruction.  No 
nation  has  suffered  such  oppression,  humilia- 
tion, persecution,  and  methodical  extermina- 
tion. Our  population  of  35,000.000  ^jeople 
has  lost  In  this  war  about  eight  and  one-half 
mUUon  people — In  fact,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
its  total.  And  yet  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
remains  undaunted,  its  national  conscious- 
ness and  patriotism  have  survived.  It  has 
never  sought  to  alleviate  Its  sufferings  by  any 
compromise  with  German  totalitarianism 
which  for  over  5  years  has  done  Its  utmost 
to  enslave  and  destroy  It. 

And  now.  after  what  that  nation  has  gone 
through,  after  all  its  sacriflces  in  its  effort 
to  do  its  part  for  the  common  catise  of  hu- 
manity and  to  preserve  Its  soul,  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland's  Independence  appears  once 
again  to  be  placed  In  doubt.  And  because  it 
would    be    impossible,    after    this    unprece- 
dented war  fought  by  the  United  Nations 
against  totalitarian  oppression  and  enslave- 
ment, to  Justify  the  denial  of  freedom  and 
Independence  to  the  Poles— a  campaign  of 
viumcatlon  has  been  launched  in  an  attempt 
to  prove  what  can  never  be  proved,  namely, 
that  the  Polish  people,  who  so  relentlessly 
fought  fascism,  are  themselves  Fascists;  that 
Poland,  who  never  ceased  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans, Is  pro-German,  undemocratic,  and  dis- 
loyal, although  her  outstanding  Allied  loyalty 
la  unquestionable. 

One  of  the  methods  of  thU  propaganda 
campaign  consisU  in  spreading  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  no  Polish-Soviet  problem, 
but  that  Internal  differences  and  political 
strife  between  rival  Polish  factions  stand  in 
the  way  of  an  understanding.  This  is  un- 
true, intentionally  misleading,  and  obviously 
calculated  to  turn  the  attention  of  public 
opinion  from  the  complex  problems  now  ex- 
isting between  Soviet  Russia  and  Poland. 
These  Soviet-Polish  Issues  call  for  direct  con- 
tact and  frank  discussions  between  the 
Polish  and  the  Soviet  GovernmenU  In  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  mutual  good  will. 
Hitherto  the  Polish  Government  has  met 
with  no  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
Poland's  eastern  neighbor  In  Its  endeavors  to 
discuss  these  matters  directly. 

Poland's  constitutional  Government  is  ac- 
cused of  being  unfriendly  to  Russia.  That 
is  entirely  untrue.  Although  Russia  stabbed 
Poland  m  the  back  on  that  fateful  nth  of 
September  1939.  when  Poland  was  fighting 
the  German  aggressor  on  her  territory,  and 
partitioned  Poland  with  Germany  for  the 
fourth  time  In  history— as  soon  as  Hitler  had 
double-crossed  Russia  and  attacked  her  in 
June  1941  the  Polish  Government  resumed 
diplomatic  relations  with  her  eastern  neigh- 
bor and  pledged  itself  actively  to  support  the 
Russian  war  effort  against  the  conunon 
enemy.  ,    ^    . 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  In  1941.  when  it  took 
Germany  only  a  few  days  to  drive  Russia  out 
of  eastern  Poland,  the  Soviets  did  not  accuse 
the  Polish  Government,  with  whom  they  con- 
cluded an  agreement  on  July  30. 1941,  of  being 
unrepresentative  of  Poland  or  unfriendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  December  4,  1941,  the 
Polish-Soviet  agreement  was  further  strength- 
ened during  the  Moscow  visit  paid  by  the 


Polish  Prime  Minister.  General  Slkorskl.  to 
Marshal  Stalin,  which  resulted  In  a  declara- 
tion of  friendship  and  mutual  assistance  be-» 
tween  the  two  countries  signed  by  General 
Slkorskl  and  Marshal  Stalin  In  person.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  details  for  the  formation  of  a 
Polish  Army  to  be  recruited  from  Poles  de- 
ported to  Russia  during  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Poland,  were  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
statesmen.  Later  the  Soviet  Government  ac- 
cused Poland  of  having  withdrawn  this  army 
when  Russia  needed  it  most.  The  truth  is 
that  Marshal  SUlin  decreed  that  this  army 
was  to  leave  Russia,  saying  that  he  could 
neither  feed  nor  equip  It.  This  army  waa 
later  trained  and  equipped  in  the  Middle  Bast 
with  the  aid  of  Poland's  ally  Britain  and, 
under  General  Anders.  It  has  proved  roost 
useful  In  the  Allied  campaign  in  luly. 

Nor  Is  it  true  that  the  Polish  Government 
became  unfriendly  to  Russia  after  the  death 
of  General  Sikorski.  His  successor,  the  prom- 
inent Polish  Peasant  Party  leader.  Premier 
Mikolalczyk.  made  every  effort  and  under- 
took two  Journeys  to  Moscow  to  work  out  an 
understanding  and  to  conclude  a  Ueaty  with 
Soviet  Russia.  His  efforts  failed  because  he 
was  asked  to  sign  away  43  percent  of  Poland's 
territory  before  any  agreement  could  be  dU- 
cussed,  and  other  ccndltlons  Incompatible 
with  Poland's  Independence  and  sovereignty 
were  placed  regarding  the  composition  of  a 
Polish   Government. 

Nor  Is  the  present  PolUh  Government  pre- 
sided by  his  successor.  Mr.  Arciszewskl.  the 
venerable  leader  of  the  Polish  Socialist  Party, 
unfriendly   to   Russia.     Mr     Arclszewskl    did 
not  spend  his  time  In  this  war  outside  Poland. 
For  5  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
leaders  of  the  Polish  underground  state  In- 
side Poland  and  one  of  the  party  chiefs  In 
the     Polish     vmderground     parliament.    He 
risked  his  life  dally  alongside  of  the  other 
underground  fighters  and  was  finally  brought 
out  of  German-occupied  Poland  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  President  of  the  Polish 
Republic  to  take  part  In  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment.   During  his  work  In  the  underground 
he  was  one  of  those  leaders  who  carried  out 
the  determination   of  the  Polish  people   to 
fight  the  Germans  and  to  help  Russia.    Even 
now,  regardless  of  rebuffs  and  vlllification,  of 
being  called  a  Fascist  and  reactionary,  this 
venerable  Socialist  Party  leadtT  has  repeatedly 
Issued  statements  on  behalf   of  the  Polish 
Government  expressing  his  readiness  to  open 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  has  declared  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment win  accept  any  one  of  the  methods 
foreseen  by  International  law  for  the  Just  and 
fair  solution  of  the  controversy  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  both  parties  concerned. 

How  then  should  one  Interpret  the  term 
"friendly   government":    A   Soviet-sponsored 
committee  formed  In  Moscow,  without  con- 
sultation with  the  people  of  Poland  and  in 
which   former    Comintern    agents,    some    of 
whom    were   untU    recently   Soviet   citizens, 
occupy  the  key  positions,  has  been  Imposed 
upon  the  Polish  Nation  and  recognized  by 
Soviet  Russia  as  the  provisional  Polish  Gov- 
ernment.    Are  we  to  conclude  that  a  friendly 
government  of  an  Independent  Poland  must 
be  constituted  in  Moscow  and  mainly  com- 
posed of  Communists?     In  what  way  is  such 
a  government  representative  of   the   Pohsh 
people,  as  deeply  attached  to  their  constitu- 
tional rights  of  choosing  their  own  govern- 
ments as  any  other  denK)cracy?     How  can 
such  a  government  be  representative  of  a 
people,  among  whom  communism  constitutes 
at  most  I'i  to  a  percent  of  the  population? 
How  is  this  method  of  creating  governments 
compatible    with    the    repeatedly     declared 
formula  of  Marshal  Stalin  that  he  is  deter- 
mined that  Poland  shaU  be  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent? , 
As  regartls  the  accusation  that  the  legal 
Polish  Government  in   London   1"  """f  *' 
sentative  of  the  Polish  people-the  following 
irrefutable  facU  suffice  to  disprove  this  a©- 
cusatlon. 
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From  the  rtrf  euuet  tnd  up  to  this  day  the 
Polish  nation  has  never  que«tloned  the  con- 
stitutional legality  or  the  authority  of  that 
government  No  rival  government  has  been 
formed  la  Poland  by  the  Polish  people.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Polish  underground  sUte 
organlaed  in  the  closest  understanding  with 
the  PoUsii  Government,  has  always  followed 
all  lU  directives.  The  Polish  Army.  Nsvy,  ard 
air  force  abroad,  an  well  as  the  Polish  home 
army  of  underground  Poland,  have  fougbc 
under  Its  direct  ccmmar.d. 

Moat  recently  12  representatives  of  the 
~9tallsh  political  parties  in  Fo'.and  and  4 
ministers  of  the  legal  Polish  Oovemment. 
naldent  there,  in  understanding  with  the 
Polish  Oovemment  undertook  to  enter  into 
direct  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties These  16  Polish  leaders  who  thrcugh- 
cut  this  war  have  headed  Poland's  under- 
fTcund  state  In  Its  active  resistance  to  the 
Oerman  aggressor,  estubitshed  contact  with 
the  Soviet  hlfh  command  In  tha  latter  part 
of  March.  They  were  promised  their  per- 
sonal safety  by  the  Soviet  authorities  and 
tacilitlea  for  going  to  London  in  order  to  con- 
sult with  their  government  prior  to  further 
negotiations  In  view  of  concluding  an  agree- 
ment. Nolwiihstanding  these  promises,  the 
Intrepid  leaders  of  Poluh  democracy  dis- 
appeared and  the  Soviet  government  refused 
to  i^lve  any  explanation  regarding  their  fate. 
The  press  has  Just  carried  the  news  that 
the  Soviet  eovernment  has  now  Informed  the 
British  aad  American  Governments  that  these 
delegates  have  been  arrested  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  under  the  ludicrous  accusation 
that  they  were  responsible  for  a  plot  which 
allegedly  resulted  In  the  death  of  "more 
than  a  100  Red  Army  cfBcer  and  enlisted 
men." 

I  must  leave  it  to  the  sound  good  ser.sc  of 
American  public  opinion  to  form  its  own 
Judgment  regarding  this  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  procedure  in  the  case  of  a 
delegation  of  leading  cf9?ials  and  political 
representatives  who  have  in  good  faith 
eonght  to  open  negotiations  on  behalf  of 
Poland  tn  the  sincere  hope  of  reaching  an 
understanding  with  Soviet  Russia. 

Reliable  Information  frcm  Poland  conclu- 
sively proves  that  a  rapid  process  of  political. 
economic,  and  social  communlzatlon  is  being 
esrrled  out  in  Poland  against  the  will  of  the 
people.  Contrary  to  democratic  practice. 
legal  chaos  and  Irresponsible  economic  ex- 
periments are  being  arbitrarily  Introduced. 
The  heroic  flghters  of  the  Polish  Home  Army, 
the  same  who  did  their  utmost  at  the  cost 
of  untold  sacrlflccs  to  help  the  Russian 
forcaa  In  their  fight  against  the  common 
Oerman  enemy,  are  being  arrested,  deported. 
and  executed.  They  are  accused  of  being 
traitors  and.  most  Ircntcally.  of  being  Ger- 
man ooUaborattonists  snd  fascisms 

These  are  the  gnm  facts  of  Poland's 
•liberation"  from  Naai  tyranny.  There  is  no 
enmity  In  Poland  against  the  Russian  nation. 
But  the  PoUah  people  are  determ  ned  to  re- 
gain their  freedom  and  to  remain  free.  They 
are  determined  to  regain  real  Independence, 
which  they  consider  to  be  their  birthright 
M  It  Is  that  of  other  less  precariously  situated 
nations. 

Throughout  Its  history  the  Polish  people 
have  always  fought  for  freedom.  They  will 
never  give  up  that  fight. 

The  Allied  countries  liberated  by  the 
British  and  American  forces  are  being  turned 
ovw  to  their  lefal  governments  as  soon  as 
tills  Is  feasible.  Moat  of  these  governments 
have  by  now  been  reinstalled  and  recon- 
structed. A  dUTerent  pattern  is  follovred  In 
the  eountrle*  now  liberated  from  Oo^naa 
ooeupatioo  by  Soviet  Ruaala.  In  the  case 
of  PoUad.  not  only  is  the  legal  government 
pcwrented  from  returning  to  that  country 
and  placing  itaelf  at  the  disposal  of  the  Polish 
people,  who  alone  have  the  right  to  decide 
wh«t  goTcnxmcnt  they  want  to  have,  but 
Poland  has  been  entirely  barred  from  any 
tn»  eontact  with  the  outside  world,  and 
neither  Brituin  nor  the  United  States  have 


as  yet  been  able  to  lend  any  military  mis- 
sions or  observers  of  pny  kind  to  Poland. 

The  Polish  Nation  ik  deprived  of  the  means 
of  free  expression.  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  the  press  hai  e  been  abolished.  For 
8  months  now  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Admu|istraticn  has  been  un- 
successful In  obtaining  the  necessary  vises 
from  Soviet  Russia  for  its  mission  to  proceed 
on  its  Samaritan  work  to  Poland. 

In  these  clrcumstaiices.  it  is  permissible  to 
have  serious  apprehensions  regarding  the 
Mtuatlon  Inside  Poland  under  Soviet  occu- 
pation. 

Painful  as  it  Is  to  lave  to  state  these  facts 
at  this  time  when  otr  common  victory  over 
Naai  tjrranny  and  t  le  rule  of  right  over 
might  has  finally  bee  i  achieved — It  la  neces- 
sary to  do  so.  not  wltb  any  Intention, of  dis- 
rupting Allied  unity  or  of  endangering  the 
all-tmporiant  task  cf  establishing  security 
and4>eace.  On  the  (ontrary.  it  Is  necessary 
to  realize  the  existc:ice  of  such  situations 
and  to  face  them  boldly  while  there  mcy 
still  be  a  chance  of  us  ng  persuasion  to  rectify 
them  with  a  view  uf  -reating  an  atmosphere 
of  harmony  necessary  for  the  successful  work 
of  establishing  a  8ec\jre  peace. 

Victory  has  been  a<hleved  by  united  force. 
In  wsr.  power  is  the  <  omlnant  factor.  How- 
ever, power  alone  caiinot  be  the  foundation 
of  peace.  Without  justice,  no  peace  can  en- 
dure. And  a  Just  peice  is  what  the  world  is 
yearning  for  and  has  s  right  to  expect. 

In  R  clvJized  worll.  all  nations  must  be 
equal  before  the  lav  and  Juridically  equal 
am.ongst  themselves,  regardless  of  size.  Im- 
portance, or  power. 

The  Inequality  wh  ch  exists  between  the 
big  and  small  power  i  should  not  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  power  supremacy,  but  only 
In  terms  of  power  responsi'oility.  The  big 
powers  cannot  esrapif  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  and  the  defense  of  a  Just  peace 
settlement,  even  by  fcurce.  if  the  necesalty 
should  arise. 

However,  to  be  Just  and  durable,  a  security 
system  should  be  operated  on  the  firm  basis 
of  the  collaboration  o  t  all  nations  concerned, 
the  big  and  the  smal  .  as  their  Joint  respon- 
sibility, in  direct  projwrtlon  to  their  respec- 
tive possibilities. 

Wartime  thinking  tends  temporarily  to 
relegate  to  seconda7  importance  funda- 
mental principles,  mc  ral  and  cultural  forces, 
and  spiritual  ideals,  lo  mdispensable  to  the 
establlsliment  of  a  Juit  and  durable  peace 

In  erecting  the  structure  of  a  peace  settle- 
ment ou  a  WQi\<X  scUe  it  is  indispensable 
boldly  to  turn  our  minds  to  the  principles 
and  human  ideals  without  which  mankind, 
profoundly  disturbed  by  war.  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  normal  wayii  of  thinking  and  dem- 
oeraUc  living.  How  <an  one  establish  imlty 
•in  a  world  If  one  hen  Isphere  is  to  enjoy  the 
rule  of  Justice  and  individual  freedom,  while 
the  other  is  to  be  paniy  free  and  partly  op- 
pressed  and  enslaved? 

Much  Is  being  said  at  present  about  realism 
as  opposed  to  Ideailsin.  We  are  frequently 
told  not  to  attempt  to  strive  after  perfection- 
ism. Recently  we  ha  re  even  been  told  that 
one  cannot  sacrifice  Jigreement  to  ideals. 

The  gallant  soldier^  who  fought  and  fell 
for  these  Ideals  which  |»lone  are  considered  by 
true  democrats  as  wctthy  of  a  fighting  total 
war  in  the  twentieth  century  of  our  en- 
lightened civilization,  [would  not  accept  such 
cynical  slogans.  IIav4  these  heroic  flghters 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  i^use  of  "freedom 
and  the  Ideala  of  Justice  to  allow  the  world 
they  have  saved,  once  more  to  revert  to  the 
tyrannical  power-poh ileal  .concepts  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  or  rather  lo  help  es- 
tablish In  the  poet-wa'  world  the  noble  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  (  barter,  which  Inspired 
them  to  fight? 

It  Is  time  that  the  statesmen  who  were  wise 
enough  and  bold  enough  to  lead  the  free- 
dom-loving nations  t^  victcry.  should  real- 
lae  that  no  just  and  hbnorable  system  of  se« 


ciirlty  can  be  established  by  the  United  Na- 
tions on  any  compromise  with  democratic 
principles.  It  is  time  to  admit  that  peace 
can  never  be  based  on  appeasement  and  that 
one  can  never  appease  Justice.  In  a  modern 
world  there  can  be  no  realism  which  doss  not 
take  the  human  element  and  its  rights  into 
account.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  settlement 
which  disrei^ards  the  self-determination  cf 
peoples.  There  cannot  be  durable  peace 
based  on  injustice.  There  can  be  no  justice 
If  nations  are  not  treated  as  equal  before 
the  law.  There  can  never  be  real  peace  If 
power-political  concepts,  allow^lng  somo 
powers  to  extend  their  domination  over 
others  are  permitted. 

To  establish  an  Indivisible  peace  in  a 
united  and  Indivisible  world  it  is  both  In- 
dispensable and  logical  to  apply  the  same 
civilized  norms  of  Justice  to  international  re- 
lations in  both   hemispheres. 

All  freedom-loving  nations  yearn  for  Amer- 
ican leadership  In  establishing  a  just  world 
peace.  This  mighty  democracy  has  preserved 
and  maintained  the  principles  of  tpue  dem- 
ocratic waj-s  of  living.  It  is  both  powerful 
and  disinterested.  It  has  learned  by  expe- 
rience gained  in  two  World  Wars  that  in  mod- 
ern times  Its  own  security  in  Indissolubly 
bound  to  that  of  all  other  nations.  It  has 
grown  to  a  unique  position  as  a  world  peace. 
Its  responsibility  has  grown  In  direct  propor- 
tion. 

The  greatest  opportunity  in  human  history 
is  now  given  by  Providence  to  the  American 
people:  The  unique  chance  of  using  their 
powerful  influence  to  restore  security,  just 
peace  and  happiness  to  suffering  humanity. 

God  bless  America  and  help  her  in  this  her 
greatest  mission. 


Oregon  Participates  in  the  Intsrnafa'oDal 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OBiaON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  we  ara 
all  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  now  in  ses- 
sion. Now  that  Germany  has  surren- 
dered and  V-day  is  actually  with  us  on 
the  European  front,  we  are  all  deeply 
concerned  and  praying  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  may  be  effected  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  in  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  join  to- 
gether in  an  organization  that  will  make 
another  world  catastrophe  of  global  war 
impossible  and  will  insure  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  so  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible. 

Many  of  us  from  Oregon  are  glad  to 
note  that  a  number  of  citizens  from  our 
State  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
conference  at  San  Francisco.  I  include 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks  a  recent  news 
release  giving  the  names  and  the  duties 
of  these  Oregon  citizens: 

San  FaANCiEco,  Cauf..  May  1. — Ssven 
natives  of  Oregon  are  participating  In  the 
historic  San  Francisco  Conference  for  Inter- 
xutional  Organization,  which  got  under  way 
In  this  city  last  week. 

These  Oregonlan.s  are  attached  both  to  the 
International  Secretariat,  which  manages 
the  entire  Conference,  and  to  the  delegation 
that  la  representing  the  United  States. 
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C.  Easton  Roth  well,  of  Portland,  former 
professor  at  Reed  College.  Is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  International  Secretariat,  and  one 
of  the  assistants  to  Alger  Hiss,  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Conference. 

John  Halderman.  of  Astoria,  Is  one  of  the 
legal  advisers  to  the  American  delegation. 

Carlton  Savage,  of  Salem.  Is  special  assist- 
ant to  Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr..  chairman  cf 
the  American  delegation  and  United  States 
Secretary  of  State.  Savage,  who  works 
closely  vlth  the  congressional  members  of 
the  delegation,  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Senator 
Charles  L.  McNary. 

Harley  Notter,  of  Eugene,  Is  an  adviser  to 
the  American  delegation. 

George  Verne  Blue,  of  Ashland.  Is  corre- 
spondence officer  of  the  American  delegation. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Hartley,  the  former  Virginia 
Fox,  of  Portland,  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  delegation  and  in  charge  of  the 
delegation's  operating  arrangements. 

Capt.  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  of  Portland, 
who  formerly  served  with  the  Army  engineers 
in  Alaska,  Is  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  Secretary 
of  State  Stettinius.  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation. 

The  bulk  of  the  Oregon  people  assigned 
to  the  Conference  are  regular  members  of  the 
State  Department  staff.  They  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  and  are  expected  to  be 
here  for  the  duration  of  the  Conference. 


Wage  Increases  for  Postal  and  Federal 
Government  Employees 

EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  a  great  many  interesting  de- 
velopments which  directly  affect  people 
who  are  in  the  employment  of  the  United 
States  Government.  One  of  these  situa- 
tion is  called  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Of  course,  prices  should  have  been 
frozen  when  wages  were  frozen,  but  the 
politicians  in  charge  of  these  matters  did 
not  do  that  and  we  do  have  an  increased 
cost  in  living. 

Then  the  tax  increases  came  along 
and  Federal  employees  who  have  not  had 
an  increase  in  pay  have  been  confronted 
with  the  withholding  t:ix  which,  of 
course,  reduces  the  cash  income. 

These  conditions,  together  with  other 
factors,  have  been  well  known  to  the  dif- 
ferent administration  leaders,  and  they 
are  the  ones  who  shape  our  legislative 
programs.  They  have  been  too  busy, 
however,  to  do  anything  about  the  sit- 
uation. . 

Of  course,  there  are  some  lopsided  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  partial  paralysis 
over  their  thinking  apparatus  but  still 
have  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy 
left  They  devote  all  of  their  time  "do- 
ing good  for  others."  They  are  what  is 
known  as  do-gooders.  Tliey  just  simply 
want  to  do  good  all  the  time,  provided 
the  money  can  be  spent  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  overlook  all  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  wholly  inadequate  smaU  relief 
payments  made  to  aged  and  destitute 
citizens,  and  numberless  other  domestic 
problems.    Yet,  they  are  the  ones  who 


are  consulted  when  money  is  to  be  spent 
and  they  always  see  to  it  that  it  is  spent 
in  foreign  countries. 

WAGE   INCREAEES   FOR   POSTAL  WOXKEKS 

These  good  folks  have  entirely  over- 
looked the  employees  in  the  United 
States  Tost  OflBce  Department.  Some  of 
these  employees  have  not  had  an  increase 
in  basic  pay  rates  in  more  than  19  years. 
They  have  always  been  loyal,  have  done 
their  work  in  a  competent  manner,  and 
no  other  group  of  people  have  more 
friends  among  the  American  people.  In 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  we  joined 
with  others  in  efforts  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  pay,  and  you  all  know  the 
legislation  was  defeated  by  parliamentary 
subterfuge.  It  is  time  that  the  admin- 
istration quit  fooling  these  folks.  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  which  expresses  in 
a  fine  way  the  fairness  of  the  request 
of  our  postal  workers,  and  I  quote  from 
a  portion  of  the  letter: 

I  wish  to  petition  your  continued  active 
support  for  the  hiU  to  reclassify  the  salaries 
of  postal  employees. 

To  know  that  these  men  have  been  work- 
ing overtime  at  a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  that 
which  they  receive  for  regular  time  was  hard 
for  me  to  believe,  especially  when  private 
industry  Is  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  same 
powers  that  be.  To  me  that  Is  as  prepos- 
terous as  some  of  the  other  things  we  have 
had  to  put  up  with. 

You  certainly  will  help  to  right  a  great 
wrong  and  Injustice  to  these  men  If  you 
actively  support  and  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  expect  to  continue  my  support  for 
legislation  which  will  be  of  benefit  to 
employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
It  is.  I  believe,  the  only  Government 
agency  that  brings  in  an  enormous  reve- 
nue to  the  Government.  The  efficiency 
and  high  standards  of  ser\ice  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  are  a  real  tribute  to 
the  loyal  employees  in  this  branch  of 
service,  and  they  deserve  support  for  this 
legislation. 

WAGE    INCREASE    FOB    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

Legislation   is  also  pending   for  the 
benefit    of    Federal    Government    em- 
ployees.   This  will  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  an  Increased 
cost  in  living  and  that  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes 
which  people  have  to  pay.    These  other 
Federal  Government  employees  are  en- 
titled to  the  pay-increase  proposals  con- 
tained   in    pending    legislation.     This 
group  of  employees  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  white-collar  workers.    Large  num- 
bers of   them  entered  Federal  service 
when    the    Government    appealed    for 
workers  in  connection  with  various  Gov- 
ernment bureaus  and  departments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  our  war  effort.    Every- 
thing I  have  said  about  problems  of  the 
postal  workers  apply  to  the  difficulties 
faced    by    these    Federal    Government 
employees. 

I  have  talked  to  a  large  number  of 
these  people,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the 
way  they  are  situated.  They  ought  to 
have  relief. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  from  a 
letter  which  I  received  sometime  ago  and 
is  directly  in  point: 


Dear  Mr.  PnTENCER:  The  following  figures 
are  an  example  of  a  Federal  employee's  in- 
come In  the  lower  salary  bracket  during  1944. 

This  girl  receives  base  pay  of  $1,440  per 
year  with  overtime  of  $302.  total  $1,742. 
From  this  amount  there  Is  deducted  $72  for 
retirement,  $245  for  taxes,  and  10  percent 
for  War  bonds.  $174.  The  total  deductions. 
$491,  reduces  her  cash  Income  to  roughly  $105 
per  month.  Since  the  dollar  of  today  la 
valued  at  but  65  cents  In  comparison  to  the 
dollar  earned  In  194C,  we  find  that  this  girl 
has  actually  less  than  $70  per  month  as  of 
1940. 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind  she  has  but  one 
recourse,  and  after  office  hours  we  find  her  In 
restaurants,  drug  stores,  and  shops  trying  to 
earn  enough  that  she  may  live  decently.  She 
is  the  girl  that  Is  expected  to  report  at  her 
Government  Job  well  dressed,  well  groomed, 
and  well  rested. 

It  is  more  than  20  years  since  there  has 
been  an  Increase  in  the  base  pay  of  such 
employees.  Congress  should  Immediately 
legislate  to  fairly  compensate  an  employee  of 
the  Government,  and  the  foundation  of  sal- 
ary Increase  should  be  In  base  pay. 
Yours  very  truly, 

I  am  calling  attention  at  this  time  to 
these  problems  because  this  legislation  is 
long  psist  due.  It  should  have  been  en- 
acted a  long  time  ago.  If  administra- 
tion leaders  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  this  legislation.  I  shall  support 
it  and  work  for  its  enactment. 


"No  Special  Favors"— Truman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  4,  1945: 

"NO    SPECIAL    favors" TEUMAM 

President  Truman  did  a  national  service 
In  vetoing  the  bill  to  give  outright  exemption 
to  farm  workers.  And  It  is  reassuring  that 
there  were  enough  Congressmen  who  under- 
stood this  service  to  sustain  him. 

In  the  Interests  of  a  nation  still  at  war, 
the  President  said  what  needed  to  be  said. 
He  reminded  Congress  of  Its  own  declared 
policy  that  no  groups  should  be  placed  In  a 
favored  position  by  the  selective-service  law; 
that  deferments  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  He  re- 
ferred pointedly  to  draft  deferment  scandals 
of  the  last  war,  "particularly  In  the  ship- 
yards."   There  have  been  abuses  in  this  war, 

too. 

It  couldn't  be  denied  that  there  also  have 
been  some  gross  inequities  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  draft  law.  At  one  time  it  ap- 
peared that  the  patriotic  willingness  with 
which  farm  boys  were  enlisting,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  were  transferring 
to  higher  paid  war  Jots  in  the  city,  might 
spell  disastrous  reduction  In  food  supplies. 
That  was  the  basis  for  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment and  there  was  some  reason  for  artlon 
then.    But  what  was  done  was  abused. 

There  may  stUl  be  some  need  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  farm  workers  but  Congress,  by  no 
means  overlooking  the  opportunity  to  appear 
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tn  the  role  of  champion  of  the  farmers.  pre> 
acrlbed  a  cure  that  waa  worse  than  the 
diaeaae.  Thia  special  draft  exemption  for 
agricultural  employment  would  have.  In  the 
words  of  tl3e  President,  singled  out  farm 
work  as  "more  Important  than  industrial 
occupation  or  military  servtce.  It  would 
have  been  an  InjuRlce  to  millions  already  in- 
ducted •  •  •  and  thoae  yet  to  be  in- 
ducted." 

It  would  certainly  have  put  erery  farmer 
or  farm  worker  of  draft  age  under  a  cloud  cf 
sutpicion  ttiat  he  was  dodging  military  serv- 
ice under  tills  rigid  exemption. 

Farmers  and  farm  workers  engaged  in 
vitAlly  Important  food  production  deaerre 
every  poaatbla  consideration.  But  the  Nation 
abould  know,  and  the  individual  should 
know,  that  he  Is  being  deferred,  as  any  other 
American  la  deferred,  because  his  draft  board 
Is  convinced  that  he  la  contributing  more  in 
his  preasnt  iKCupation  than  he  could  tn  the 
armed  aervKcs.  There  is  the  means  now  to 
defer  hlin  if  be  Is  essential. 

Pr'dsldent  Truman  laid  down  a  great  prin- 
ciple when  he  aald  that  do  American  should 
be  placed  "in  a  favored  position."  Special 
favors — that  has  been  the  curse  of  this 
country. 


Rtptal  tf  Laa^-Gruit  Traatportation 
Rtttt 


EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 

hAn.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  M  ■vouat 

IN  THI  KOU8I  OP  RCPRE8ENTATIVFS 

Mtot.dav.  May  7.  1945 

Mr  CCXIHRAN.  Mr.  Sprakcr.  tf  the 
blU  the  H(iu«o  piLssed  Imst  week  discon- 
tlnulns  th«}  land-grant  rates  for  tran.<«- 
portaUon  of  Qovcrnmcnt  traffic,  which 
means  freight  as  well  as  personnel,  be- 
come.s  a  lav/  the  taxpayprs  of  thl.s  country 
will  be  reciulred  lo  pay  the  land-grant 
railroads  of  the  United  States  something 
around  $400,000,000  a  year.  This  at  a 
time  when  the  railroads  arc  making  more 
money  than  at  any  period  in  their  history 
and  at  a  time  the  Government  Is  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  dally.  Several  years 
ago  I  a<«slsted  in  defeating  such  a  bill.  In 
the  last  Congress,  while  we  failed  to  de- 
feat a  sinular  bill,  fortunately  it  died  in 
the  Senate. 

At  the  present  time,  due  to  a  decision 
of  the  eoui  to.  supplemented  by  an  act  of 
Congress.  Oovemment  traffic  is  subject 
to  a  50  percent  rate  over  land-grant 
roads.  Starting  in  1850.  the  Oovernment 
granted  land  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
rtMUls.  In  lill.  over  125,000,000  acres  were 
donated  to  those  railroads.  The  land  was 
not  only  sufficient  for  a  right-of-way  but 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  road  bed: 
there  were  no  strings  tied  to  the  grant. 
The  railroads  in  time  disposed  of  a  great 
deal  of  thi.s  acreage  and.  statistics  show, 
recelred  in  return  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 
Pressure  groups  have  been  at  work. 
members  tiave  been  contacted  by  con- 
sUtuento  directly  and  indirectly  inter- 
ested In  the  railroads.  Some  business- 
men baye  been  sold  the  Idea  the  repeal  of 
this  law  sieans  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates.  Such  will  not  be  the  case.  Those 
favoring  t^ie  bill  refused  to  agree  to  a 


provision  making  the  repeal  effective 
several  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  war.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  illness  not  prevented 
me  from  being  preient  I  would  have  op- 
posed the  passagci  of  tlus  bill  by  voice 
and  vote.  I 

It  is  opposed  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, the  N  aritime  Commission. 
Interior  Department,  a.s  well  as  those 
handling  lend  lease. 


President's  Veto  Eoet  Not  Change  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ClARi  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  4,  1945 

Mr.  HOPPMAN.I  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  surbrise  v(  to  of  Congress' 
latest  attempt  to  inake  di^ar  the  right  of 
Individual  agriculttkral  workers  to  exemp- 
tion from  military  servlc*.  when  neces- 
sary to  and  regulaiily  engaged  in  an  agri- 
cultural occupatlot^  or  encienvor  essential 
to  the  war  effort  sti  long  us  he  could  not 
be  replaced,  may  [lead  many  local  and 
appeal  boards  and  State  t«lective  service 
officials  Into  the  akme  error  they  made 
when  they  followed  Gerrrul  Hershey'i 
January  3,  1945,  itate  Director  Advice 
No.  288.  and  inducted  agricultural  work- 
ers who  were  eniltjcd  to  deferment. 

After  local  and  |ippoal  board.s.  relying 
upon  General  Her^hcy'a  directive,  began 
to  disregard  the  Tilings  rimendment  and 
to  induct  agricultural  workers  who  wore 
entitled  to  defcrmint.  tht.'  Congre.ss  took 
action  to  correct  tne  error  by  passing,  on 
April  23,  the  so-cajled  Pl£.nnagan  resolu- 
tion, which  amplified  and  explained  and 
gave  directions  fir  the  Interpretation 
and  application  o^  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment. 

Then  President 
sent  to  Congress 


Truman,  on  May  3, 
message  vetoing  the 
Flannagan  resolution.  The  House,  by  a 
vote  of  195  to  168,  k-efuse<J  to  sustain  the 
veto  by  burying  it  ih  a  committee.  Then, 
when  the  issue  caiiie  squarely  before  the 
House,  185  voted  ko  ovirrlde  the  veto, 
while  177  voted  toLsustain  it.  Thus,  the 
veto,  which  required  a  tv/o-third  vote  to 
override,  was  sust^ed  by  a  minority 
vote. 


\ 


mUNCS  A 


This  action  of 
change  the  law. 
fuse  local  and  ap 
dings  amendment 
land   and   an    agr 


fflILL  TBI  LAW 


le  President  does  not 
tends  to  again  con- 
boards,  for  the  Ty- 
still  the  law  of  the 
:ultur^  worker  who 
comes  within  its  t^rms  is  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  to  lefenrient  from  mili- 
tary service. 

The  Presidents  statement  that  "I  do 
not  believe  that  it  i^as  the  real  intent  of 
Congress  that  ugricuitural  workers 
should  be  given  blmket  deferment  as  a 
group,"  is  quite  true,  but  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  lidividuals  reg- 


ularly engaged  in 


essential  agricultural 


occupations,  who  ould  rot  be  replaced, 
should  t>e  deferred, 


That,  as  shown  by  the  debate,  was  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  Tydings  amendment, 
which  had  Hershey's  approval  and  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  with  but  six  dis- 
senting votes.  The  House  adopted  it; 
President  Roosevelt  affixed  his  signa- 
ture. It  is  today  the  law  of  the  land  and. 
from  the  time  when  it  became  law  until 
the  3d  day  of  January  1945,  it  was  in- 
terpreted and  administered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

Then  General  Hershey.  apparently 
due  to  the  "Belgian  bulge"  and  somo 
other  undisclosed  reasons,  changed  his 
mind,  and  instructions  went  out  to  dralt 
agricultural  workers.  They  were  draft- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  exemption  given 
by  the  Tydings  amendment. 

Now  it  is  said  that  agricultural  work- 
ers are  favored  above  all  others.  That 
just  is  not  true.  All  men  are  not  subject 
to  draft.  There  are  many  exemptions. 
The  Selective  Service  Act  of  September 
1940  is  Just  what  its  name  implies — an 
authorization  to  select  certain  men  out 
of  the  whole.  It  exempts  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials,  ministers,  theological  and 
certain  other  students,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

Everyone  knows  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Industrial  workers,  thou- 
sands of  whom  have  at  times  gone  on 
.strike  and  hindered  the  war  effort,  have 
been  deferred  from  military  service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  some  few  farmers,  seek- 
ing exemption  from  service,  went  Into 
industrial  plants  and  obtained  defer- 
ment. 

Then  when.  In  1942,  Congress  learned 
that  the  efrectlveness  of  our  war  effort 
was  being  Impaired  by  the  drafting  of 
too  many  men  who  were  engaged  In 
the  production  of  food.  It  lifted  right 
out  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  all  those 
Individuals  who  met  the  Tydings  classifi- 
cation, and  no  Presidential  order  or  di- 
rective can  put  them  back  in  as  long  as 
the  right  of  Congress  to  make  the  laws 
is  recogniaed.  President  Truman's  veto 
did  not  repeal  the  Tydings  amendment. 

Local  boards,  appeal  boards,  every  of- 
ficer charged  with  the  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  selective- 
service  law,  should  remember  that  today, 
notwithstanding  the  veto,  the  Tydings 
amendment  Is  still  the  law  of  the  land; 
all  shoiUd  obey  it  and  agricultural  work- 
ers entitled  to  deferment  under  it  should 
be  deferred. 


Retail  and  Small  Buiineis  in  California 
in  Post-war 


EX'iTNPION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALVOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  3.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  important 
subject  of  conditions  and  elements  en- 
tering into  retail  trade  and  small  busi- 
ness m  my  native  State  of  California,  as 
peace  returns.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
several  people  from  the  east  coast  have 
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come  to  my  congresslonjil  office  and 
asked  about  opportunities  and  conditions 
in  California,  with  reference  to  going 
Into  small  business  when  i)eace  returns. 
Also,  I  receive  written  inquiries  and  com- 
munications on  the  saiftj  subject.  I 
specifically  have  in  mind  that  my  study 
of  this  problem  may  be  bene  flcial  to  other 
Congressmen  in  my  own  State,  and  pos- 
sibly other  States,  and  likev/ise  beneficial 
to  some  G.  I.  boys  or  ther  families  in 
their  planning. 

First,  the  need  of  making  an  adequate 
living  and  making  it  hcnorably  and 
promptly,  always  exists.  Where  will  the 
jobs  be  in  California?  Sh  all  I  go  into 
retail  sales?  Shall  I  engage  in  small 
business  in  California  when  peace 
comes?  These  questions  Indicate  some 
of  the  lines  of  the  discusfion  that  will 
briefly  follow. 

Fundamentally,  if  there  is  no  reason- 
able opportunity  for  small  business  or 
retail  business  to  succeed,  then  I  doubt 
If  free  enterprise  as  such  can  succeed. 
Also,  the  retail  trade  is  the  outlet  for 
wholesalers,  distributors,  and  manufac- 
turers. If  there  is  no  dems  nd  for  goods 
through  retail  and  small  business,  there 
Is  no  need  for  the  manufacturers  turn- 
ing out  products  for  home  consumption. 
In  using  the  term  "retail  trade"  or  "small 
business"  I  refer  to  that  business  en- 
gaged in  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
those  items  of  personal  properly  which 
men.  women,  and  children  want  and 
must  have  to  keep  happy,  healthy,  well- 
fed,  and  contented  cltHens.  This  simple 
definition  applies  to  retail  trade  wher- 
ever found:  It  does  not  apply  exclusively 
to  California. 

It  la  estimated  that  abou-  500.000  peo- 
ple will  be  engaged  In  retail  trades  In 
California  by  the  end  of  ,he  first  year 
after  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces. 
Naturally  some  of  these  will  enter 
bu.slne.is  as  proprietors  aid  some  will 
necessarily  go  on  pay  rolls  of  other  em- 
ployers In  retail  trade  ani  small  bu.M- 
ne.ss.  It  Is  estimated  that  approximately 
60.000  retail  outlets  which  did  not  exist 
at  Chrl.-^tmastime  1944  In  California  will 
come  into  being  by  demobilization  day. 
Retailers  will  be  busy  selUng  to  Call- 
■fornians  most  of  the  things  denied  Cali- 
fornians  and  all  Americans  during  this 
period  of  global  war.  R-jtail  stores  in 
California  and  all  over  the  Nation  are 
still  Jammed  with  customers,  even  though 
many  items  of  necessity  are  not  obtain- 
able. 

Population  movements  have  made  a 
difference  in  California  ci  .ies,  towns,  in- 
dustries, retail  merchandising,  and  rural 
and  agricultural  districts.  This  probably 
means  a  difference  of  oatlook  for  re- 
tall  business  as  peace  comes.  People 
from  inland  towns  took  lobs  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  purcliases  of  War 
bonds  and  stamps  used  up  millions  of 
dollars  of  consumers'  money  which  would 
have  otherwise  gone  into  -etail  purchas- 
ing. California  towns  and  communities 
grew  up  almost  overnight ;  thousands  of 
new  retail  purchasers  mdved  in.  They 
had  plenty  of  money  in  their  purses; 
some  spent  for  only  the  actual  necessities 
of  life,  and  some  spent  lnvishly  because 
they  either  did  not  know  the  value  of  the 


dollar  or  because  It  was  the  first  time  they 
had  had  any  money  to  spend. 

In  the  collision  of  events,  demands, 
and  purposes  thousands  of  retail  busi- 
nesses  vanished   entirely.    There   were 
about  200.000  retail  trade  outlets  when 
the  war  broke;  about  one-sixteenth  of 
them  have  closed,  so  that  it  is  reported 
that  in  midsummer  of  1943,  California 
had  fewer  retail  outlets  than  anytime  in 
the  10  years  previous.    Nevertheless  the 
total  sales  of  thf  remaining  retail  busi- 
nesses jumped  up  almost  20  percent.    In 
other  words,  frcm  $4,087,000,000  in  1941 
to  $4,812,000,000  in  1943;  the  total  sales 
jump  from  1940  to  1943  was  even  greater, 
to  wit:  43  percent.    The  above  jump  in 
retail  sales,  in  spite  of  the  sharp  decrease 
in  the  number  of  retail  outlets,  is  sig- 
nificant if  you  take  it  in  the  light  of  the 
great  increase  in  population  and  income 
in  California  during  the  same  period. 
This  population  increa.se  jumped  up  over 
20  percent  between  1940  and  1944.    It  is 
also  significant  that  the  average  current 
income  a  Calif ornian  had  in   1943,   as 
compared  with  1940.  was  more  by  over  80 
percent.    Yet.  retail  outlets  In  California 
sold  only  about  30  percent  more  of  the 
retail  trade  In  1943  than  In  1940.   During 
the  same  period  prices  in  California  rose 
about  26  percent. 

Of  course,  retail  sales  to  nonresidents 
or  temporary  residents  of  my  great  na- 
tive State  were  always  and  are  always  a 
substantial  factor  in  terms  of  Income  or 
sales  by  retail  merchants. 

I  am  Including  in  my  remarks  aome 
brief  tables  of  findings  of  fact,  with 
reference  to  retail  sales  In  California  and 
to  retail  outlets  in  California.  These 
tables  show  that  the  greatest  per  capita 
Increases  were  In  restaurants,  bars,  and 
to  sellers  of  noneaaentlals,  to  wit:  lux- 
uries. Callfornlani  expended  about  twice 
as  much  on  food  and  liquor  and  all  sorts 
of  Jewelry  during  1943  as  was  spent  In 
1941.  During  the  same  time  the  loss  In 
per  capita  sales  hit  the  automobile  agen- 
cies, farmers,  dairy  supplies,  plumbing, 
heating,  and  similar  retail  merchants. 

The   figures   In   these  tables,   which 
tables  are  quoted  from  California  State 
Reconstruction  and  Reemployment  Com- 
mission, Pamphlet  No.  7.  seem  to  clearly 
indicate  that  over  a  period  of  the  last  15 
years,  the  average  income  for  residents 
of  California  was  about  40  percent  more 
than  the  average  national  income.    But 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  can  safely 
be  an  Immediate  rush  or  influx  of  people 
into  my  native  State  of  California,  with 
assurance  of  either  making  a  living  in 
small  business  or  at  retail  sales,  or.  to 
promptly  obtain  employment.    Nor  does 
it  mean  that  California  must  necessarily 
be  conclv«ied  to  be  a  State  in  which  it  is 
absolutely  safe  to  invest  capital.    I  in- 
clude  "character"    capital    as   weU    as 
"cash"  capital.     I  respectfully  suggest 
that  California  having  been  a  good  place 
for  the  retailers  of  the  necessities  of  Ufe, 
for  many  years,  it  should  corresponding- 
ly be  a  good  place  for  jobs.   But  the  other 
day  when  some  easterner  came  to  my 
congressional  office  and  asked  me  about 
Jobs  and  told  me  they  had  no  reserve 
capital  to  go  on,  I  advised  that  they  bet- 
ter think  twice  about  leaving  the  Jobs 
they  already  had.   Any  person  from  any 


other  State  who  expects  to  land  in  Cali- 
fornia and  find  it  a  haven  of  rest  and  a 
guaranty  of  success  in  financial  inve.st- 
ment,  or.  guarantees  a  job,  even  though  it 
may  have  the  most  wonderful  climate  in 
the  world  and  the  most  wonderful 
oranges,  citrus  fruits,  grapes,  prunes, 
vegetables  and  dairy  products  and  all 
other  things — excuse  my  boasting, 
please — this  does  not  mean  that  immedi- 
ately upon  peace  coming  to  this  world, 
that  it  will  be  safe  or  sound  reasoning  for 
folks  to  flock  to  my  native  State  if  they 
have  no  financial  reserve  Ijehind  them. 
Nor  will  it  be  safe  for  Californians  to 
flock  to  any  other  State  without  financial 
reserves  behind  them. 

It  does  look  as  though  retail  stores  and 
small  businesses,  such  as  grocers,  restau- 
rants, automobile  sales  agencies,  garages, 
and  service  stations,  and  so  forth,  all 
selling  the  necessities  of  life— yes,  and 
the  luxuries  of  life— should  be  mighty 
busy.  Consumer  goods,  as  such,  will  in- 
creasingly be  in  demand  all  over  the 
Nation. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  briefly  urge 
to  your  attention  information  which  is 
applicable  to  my  native  State  of  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  every  other  State.    The 
Department  of  Commerce  lists  that  al- 
most   85    percent    of    small    businesses 
are  in  the  retail  trade,  and  that  about 
00  percent  of  retail  bu.sincs.ses  and  over 
96  percent  of  all  service  bURlnesscs  have 
a  grosn  annual  take  of  Iohs  than  160,- 
000;  with  about  80  percent  of  thene  hav- 
ing an  annual  gross  receipt  of  loss  than 
$10,000,    Mark  you.  these  figures  are 
gross,    not    net    profit.    All    expenses 
have  to  come  out  of  the  gross  receipts 
before  there  Is  a  net  profit.    A  Dun  li 
Brad.street  booklet  relates  more  than 
13,000  retailers  In  the  United  States  In 
1939  only  overaged  2'*j  cents  net  profit 
out  of  each  dollar  gross  take.    The.*e 
figures  indicate  that  a  retail  store  must 
be  located  where  there  are  plenty  of 
people  to  permanently  do  well;  and  that 
there  should  not  be  too  many   retail 
stores  trying  to  sell  the  same  thing  to 
the  same  ijeople.    Someone  must  take 
a  los.s.  and  that  means  small  business 
insolvency.    It  appears  undeniable  that, 
at  least.  30  percent  of  small  business 
proves  a  failure  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  and  about  15  percent  dies  a  natural 
death  by  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  also  related  that  dur- 
ing  1939,  out  of  a  check-up  of  about 
13,000  average  retailers  of  small  busi- 
nesses,  the   analysis   showed   that    the 
owners  of  these  retail  outlets  received 
less  than  $200  per  month;  that  about 
one-third  of  them  actually  made  no  net 
profit.    I  am  informed  these  figures  are 
taken  from  the  entire  Nation  sxirvey. 

In  reading  Trends  recently,  it  was 
noted  that  the  morale  division  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces  reports  that  .about 
480,000  GI  boys  anticipated  going  into 
business  for  themselves  In  pursuits  not 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  They,  of 
cour.se,  plan  to  do  this  in  connection  with 
the  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  am  happy  to 
see  this  expression  of  determination  of 
Independence  on  the  part  of  these  fine 
lads.  The  above  number  does  not  in- 
clude Navy.  Marines,  or  Coast  Guard 
boys.  California  can  expect  to  have  a 
larger  percentage  of   these  boys   than 
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most  any  ofJier  State  by  virtue  of  past 
experience. 

I  think  it  si^nlflcant  that  many  Inquir- 
ies come  as  to  whether  or  not  an  Indi- 
vidual has  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess as  peace  comes  in  a  "small  busi- 
ness."   I  am  frequently  asked  whether 
or  not  an   ambitious,  observing,  trust- 
worthy vete-an  can  malce  an  Investment 
of  $1,000  or  $2,000  m  groceries  or  service 
station  and  expect  to  .succeed.    Space 
does  not  peimit  me  to  elaborate  on  this 
quesUon.  but  such  questions  quicken  my 
thinking  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is 
now  and  will  be  a  reasonable  economic 
freedom  for  such  individuals  in  competi- 
tion, in  othi?r  words  will  the  mighty  im- 
portant human  incentive  of  competition 
have  reasonable  opportunity  in  our  post- 
war economy,  or  will  there  be  reasonable 
industrial,  iigricultural.  and  small  busi- 
ness freedom  for  an  ambitious,  observing 
veteran  and  others  to  make,  manufac- 
_ture.  grow,   and  dispose  of  their  mer- 
chandise ard  goods  through  an  uncon- 
trolled small  busines-s  or  retail  outlet  or 
market?    I  do  not  pretend  to  now  know 
the    answer    to   this    question.    But    it 
seems  fundumental  to  me  that  if  we  are 
to  perpetuate  the  American  way  of  life 
so  far  as  free  enterprise  is  concerned, 
then  It  muf*  more  and  more  be  the  fact 
that  American  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren must  have  reasonable  opportunity 
to  put  up  their  abilities,  earnings,  and 
chances  as  against  the  same  assets  of 
other  Americans— to  win  or  lose,  based 
on  tlie  merit  of  their  merchandise  and 
marketing  methods.    I  think  California 
is  no  exception  to  the  statement  that  a 
small    businessman    there    has    his    in- 
creaslnc  pj-oblems  to  survive.    For  many 
years  I  have  read  that  the  economy  of 
opportunity   is   the   dominant   ideal   of 
American  industry,  trade,  and  manufac- 
ture.   However,  if  that  ideal  is  to  per- 
petuate our  American   way   of   Ufe   as 
peace  comos,  then  there  cannot  safely  be 
Increasing  concentration  of  power  over 
all  business  in  the  hands  and  control  of 
a  relative  few.    There  must  be  free  en- 
ien»1se  for  the  small  businessman,  for 
the  r«iail  merchant,  for  the  small  whole- 
sale merchant,  for  the  small  distributor. 
If  there  is  to  be  free  enterprise  anywhere 
in    our    c-conomic    system.    Therefore, 
neither  the  OI  bo3rs  nor  their  famiUcs 
should  rusth  to  California,  thinking  that 
economic  conditions  there  are  such  as 
will  guarantee  that  either  cash  or  other 
assets  an*  sure  to  make  a  net  profit. 
California  is  not  off  by  itself  in  these  im- 
portant particulars  than  in  any  other 
manner. 

California,  naturally,  will  help  these 
boys  to  get,  favorably  located.  They  sim- 
ply must  not  be  taken  advantage  of  In 
any  way  either  by  haste  or  dishonesty  by 
any  peraoa  who  deals  with  them.  The 
fact  that  Increasingly  banks  have  felt 
the  nece&sity  of  being  more  and  more 
strict  wiUx  reference  to  character  loans 
makes  it  difficult  for  small  business- 
men to  fct  capital  loans.  It  is  too  bad 
that  character  seems  less  and  less  a 
^»lH^^tT^^  asset,  so  far  as  private  loans 
•i«  ooDeeined.  Yet  deposit  records  show 
tt\at  bank  vaults  are  bursting  with 
money.  likewise  the  pockets  of  private 
parties  are  bulclng  with  savings  which 
ought  to  l>e  in  the  investment  field,  in- 


stead of  being  hel^  in  private  vaults, 
jars,  and  hiding  places. 

What  is  the  way!  to  enable  the  G.  I. 
boys  and  other  yourtg  men  wanting  to  go 
into  small  busines^  to  get  "character 
loans?  Is  there  an*  way?  Yet.  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  seciirity  of  our  bigger 
business  that  ther^  be  small  business. 
Free  enterprise  c^not  endure  unless 
there  is  opportunitty  to  freely  compete. 
California  is  no  plice  for  anyone  to  go, 
anymore  than  any  cfther  State  is.  as  peace 
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smalTbusiness  or  tlie  retail  stores  start- 
ing on  the  basis  of  jf  ree  enterprise  or  in- 
dividual  initiative  i  or   ambition   as   the 
major  elements.     Cash  or  bank  credit 
must  be  had  or  on  hand  more  than  ever. 
At  luncheon,  Mny  7,  in  the  congres- 
sional restaurant.  I  sat  with  a  distin- 
guLshed     Congressman     from     another 
SUte.     In  speaking  of  tlie  problem  of 
civilians  taking  advantage  of  the  return- 
ing veterans,  he  rdlated  he  was  shocked 
already  with  the  reborts  of  some  civilians 
in  a  certain  district  in  his  State  taking 
advantage  in  bu.<.i|iess  and  trade  trans- 
actions, rent  chargies.  and  so  forth.    This 
conversation  with  him  emphasized  my 
determination  to  Isay  in  these  remarks 
that  the  spirit  anA  mind  of  all  civilians 
is  great  Nation  must 
ng  veteran  shall  be 
en  advantage  of  by 
g.  dishonest,  or  .snide 
urge  the  people  of  my 
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ith  all  GI's  and  vet- 


in  every  State  in 
be  that  no  retur 
imposed  upon  or 
scheming,  designi 
dealing  persons 
native  State  of  C 
levels  of  dealing 


erans  to  the  highest  possible  level  of  ethl- 


cal  dealings  and 
Let  no  veteran  or 


ttansacLions  and  trade, 
man  either  in  uniform 
or  otherwise  have  just  ciuse  to  criticize 
or  condemn  any  plviliar.  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

A  perusal  of  thi :  foUovi  ing  figures  will, 
no  doubt,  be  help  ul  in  giving  an  under- 
standing of  reta  1  and  small  business 
sales,  and  purchises.  averaged  in  my 
native  State  of  Cilifomla: 

Taxable  retail  salt  s  in  California,  1941-43 


Con:ico<]ity  rlaniC  ration 


hoi  s.  ..**. 
r8l»i« 


nrpi  r 
ndii  f. 
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I'ootl  •nrt  drink. 
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Oth<T  iood  StOfM 
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Packa^tMl  Uqoar 

CktUiinir 

TobMm>  (jfodocts. 

Vrxm 

Shoe*-  »nd  s!i  <•  rr 
(ieiM^rai  ni«'ch^n 
rersornl  ♦nvice  5ii. 
M<<dir«]  find  hnlfi 
Vvrty  stores 
Lutiirirs  . 

Art,  (rt/15,  no^^•lll^5  . 
LuKjniAr  and  K^atbu 
J.-'wrh-y 

Ph<nor«p*>if  wppi  **■ — *— — 

Books  «ii<i  ixTimU'  lU 
Kloristt  and  nursrffs 
Bonw>  (arnls^lnes■ 

Kadk>»   atKt   ma$4Al 
mpTit 


Per  capita 
Uxable 


showlnc 

Ui»  per- 

oenlac* 

ofctaaBge 


Avnice 
taxabte 
salwper 
oatlf<. 
sbowiBK 
Uieper- 
MBtare 
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Commodity  elassffication 


Per  capita 
taxable 
<(a)M, 
sbowini! 
the  per- 
fcntagc 
ofeiMDca 


EuiMinK  suppli«             ^        ., 
Ptambinf ,  b«atin|r,  air  condi- 
tion inK 

Lumber  and  buUdiDC  mate- 
rials  --- 

nardware-and  liplit  toota 

Commercial  and  (arm  suppiMB: 

Farm  and  diirj  supi-nes 

Feod,  9c*d,  fertilirfr,  livMtock 
Office,  school,  and  store  sup- 
plies  --- 

Printing  and  stationery  stip- 
pliea 

Autos  and  equipment: 

Motor  vehicles 

Berrice  ittations,  auto  supplies 

MiBC«ltoneou.<<: 

Fuel  and  ice 

Second-hand  stonB . 

Mortuarj".  ccnietery  suppUe*. 

Industrial  supplies — - 

Unclanifled 


Averajre 
taxable 
»les  per 
outlet, 
showing 
the  per- 
centage 
or  change 


Total. 


Retail  stores  and  retail  sales  in  California  and 
the  United  States,  1939 


Per  cajiita 
retail  sales 

Averaresales 
per  store 

Typeofbuslress 

Call- 
torn  ia 

United 
8Ute« 

Califor- 
nia 

United 
States 

Food  

ri5 

«0 
34 

23 
66 
36 

13 

44 

17 
40 

rs 

4» 

25 
13 
42 
22 

21 

27 
12 

3e 

»7.fiT7 

$i«,m 

GeEcral  store*.... 

128.527 
».W7 

34.77fi 

Ma.t»6 

49.89B 

13,040 

34.72B 

1     15,000 

n.i»4 

Clothing 

3U.4flS 
S2.ilO 

Furniture,  radios,  etc 
Atitomotiye. . 

Finirti?  stations 

U,C70 

Lumber  and  building 
materials 

KaiinK   and   drinking 
placed        -    

K483 
11.527 

l>rug  Slant 

Uth«r  storea — 

26.«e.S 
mS88 

Total    ..- 

468 

321 

28,394 

a  748 

These  flgures  are  based  oh  Census  of  Btuineas,  Retail 
Trade,  W3»,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Si^ficance  of  VE-Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF  ILLTOOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  historic  November  11,  1918, 
brought  forth  a  wild,  spontaneous  and 
victorious  celebration  throughout  our 
Nation.  Every  town  and  hamlet,  every 
home,  ceased  its  labors  to  join  in  im- 
promptu revelry.  We  won  a  victory? 
No:  only  a  temporary  military  victory, 
when  we  thought  it  was  the  victory  that 
was  going  to  prevent  all  future  wars. 

VE-day— Victory  in  Europe  Day — 
should  inspire  us  all  to  renewed  efforts 
to  bring  about  VP-day— Victory  in  the 
Pacific.  Let  us  build  and  work  unceas- 
ingly for  that  glorious,  victorious  day. 
When  that  day  comes,  it  is  my  prayer 
that  all  nations  of  the  world  will  unite 
In  a  determined  effort  to  live  in  Christian 
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brotherhood,  and  to  the  »nd  that  no 
more  will  the  youth  of  the  world  be 
driven  to  slaughter. 

Unless  we  create  a  permanent  world 
peace,  the  next  war  will  desixoy  all  civili- 
sation. Again  we  have  crossed  the  ter- 
rible abyss  of  war  and  we  have  lost  mul- 
titudes of  the  flower  of  youth  in  its  deep 
unfathomed  chasm  of  despii'.r. 

I  have  every  hope  and  1  aith  that  we 
can,  we  mast,  unite  to  prevent  another 
recurrence  of  this  unspeakable  slaughter 
and  suffering.  The  nations  of  the  world 
can  and,  I  pray,  will,  bridi:e  the  chasm 
of  war. 

I  close  with  a  poem  that  seems  to  me 
very  fitting  at  this  very  pa-ticular  hour 
of  our  national  history,  by  Will  Allen 
Dromgoole : 

THE    BRIDGE  BITILDES 

An  old  man  going  on  a  lone  hl?hway 
Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  wide  and  steep, 
With  waters  rolling  cold  and  deep. 
The  old  man  crossed  In  the  t\<ilight  dim, 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fear.',  for  him: 
Eut  he  turned  when  sale  on  th;  other  side, 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

•Old  man."  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building 

here. 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day. 
You  never  again  will  pass  th-s  way. 
You've  crossed  the  chasm,  deeji  and  wide, 
Wiiy  build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide?'* 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head. 
••Good  friend.  In  the  path  I  hive  come,"  be 

said. 
"There  followeth  after  me  todiiy 
A  youth  whose  feet  mtist  pass  this  way. 
The  chasm  that  was  as  notight  to  me 
To  that  falr-halred  youth  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He,  too,  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 

him." 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRCINLl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  time 
approaches  for  the  consldc  nation  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act — with 
further  tariff  reduction  proposals — we 
are  deeply  Impressed  by  the  growing 
alarm  expressed  by  labor  and  industry 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Today  I  bring  to  your  attention  the 
protest  of  the  glass  and  ix)ttery  indus- 
try of  West  Virginia,  supported  by  sound 
argument. 

West  Virginia,  perhaps,  produces  more 
pottery  and  glass  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Nation,  and  we  h&ve  some  of  the 
Nation's  largest  plants.  Our  first  duty 
is  to  our  own  labor  and  irdustry. 

This  statement  is  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing factories  which  employ  1,300  men  and 
women  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $2.- 
000,000:  The  Viking  Glass  Co.,  New  Mar- 
Unsville.  W.  Va.;  the  Pad  en  City  Glass 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  tiie  Paden  City 
Pottery  Co.,  both  of  Paden  City,  W.  Va.i 


A  ouTT  ro>  xmT  cmznt  or  west  tibginia 

IMTZEESTED     tH     TUX    POTTBtT,    CHIMA,     AMD 
GLASS  IKDUSTBT 

Fanciful  dreams  of  the  Utopia-like  post- 
war world  may  turn  Into  a  fitftil  night- 
mare, for  many  Tyler  and  Wetzel  Cotinty 
cltlaens  unlen  we  do  our  part  to  stop  the 
vague  planning  of  many  theorists  who  are 
advancing  plans  to  be  Incorporated  Into 
legislation,  well-meaning  though  those  plans 
may  be. 

While  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  aid  the  down-trodden  nations  to 
regain  their  position  In  the  world  economy. 
It  Is  certainly  not  our  duty  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  workers  who  have  for 
generations  put  their  effort  into  the  biUlding 
of  this  Nation. 

One  of  the  dreams  of  the.  post-war  planners 
is  to  lower,  and  In  some  cases,  abolish,  tarlfl 
barriers  so  that  merchandise  may  be  Imported 
duty  free  In  some  Instances  and  at  greatly 
reduced  rates  on  others. 

For  practical  reasons  best  known  to  those 
who  are  directly  concerned,  this  will  have 
an  adverse  economic  effect  which  wUl  make 
Itself  felt  in  the  life  of  every  citizen  of  Tyler 
and  Wetrel  Counties,  W.  Va. 

The  danger  to  Tyler  and  Wetzel  Counties 
from  this  angle  Is  very  real  and  concrete 
and  should  stir  every  cltljsen  In  this  com- 
munity to  action  before  It  Is  too  late.  This 
danger  must  be  recognized  now,  and  dealt 
with  before  It  gets  beyond  the  Influence  of 
the  people  most  greatly  concerned. 

Robert  L.  Douohton,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  on  March  16.  introduced  a  bill 
known  as  H.  R.  2652,  which  would  extend  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  a  period 
of  3  years  from  June  12,  1945.  This  bUl 
authorizes  tariff  reductions  of  50  percent 
below  the  January  1,  1945,  level  on  duties 
already  lowered  by  50  percent  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  A  50  percent  reduc- 
tion would  mean  a  75  percent  cut  from  the 
rates  established  In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
Tills  Is  a  serious  threat  to  American  Indus- 
try, especlaUy  manufacturers  of  glass  table- 
ware, china,  pottery,  and  earthenware. 

West  Virginia  Is  the  center  of  the  Ameri- 
can pottery  and  glass  industry  and  it  per- 
haps produces  more  pottery  and  glass  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Here  in  West 
Virginia  are  located  some  of  the  largest 
pottery  and  glass  plants  in  this  countxy. 

The  radical  tariff  reductions  proposed  by 
the  bill  Introduced  by  Congressman  Dough- 
ton  mean  fewer  employment  opportunities 
for  the  American   potter   and  glass  worker 
and  smaller  pay  checks.     When  we  Import 
low-wage  goods,  we  export  Jobs.     American 
pottery    and    glass    manufacturers   can    not 
compete  with  the  low  wages  paid  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Bel- 
gltmi,   England,  and   Portugal      The   threat 
of  foreign  competition  is  greater  today  than 
It  has  ever  been.    Innumerable  potters  and 
glass  workers  from  Czechoslovakia,  Poland, 
and   Germany   have   infiltrated   into  South 
America  and  Mexico.    Many  new  plants  have 
been  started.    The  labor  rates  paid  in  South 
America  and  in  Mexico  are  so  low  that  even 
the  existing  tariffs  do  not  provide  adequate 
protection  for  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  disastrous  effect  of   tariff   reductions 
upon  the  American  pottery  and  glass  indus- 
try can   readUy   be   discerned    through   the 
effects  of  the  CEechoslovaklan  trade  agree- 
ments, the  effective  date  of  which  was  April 
16,  1938. 

Every  citizen  of  West  Virginia  should  op- 
pose the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act: 

Many  of  the  employees  of  the  pottery  and 
glass  industry  own  their  own  homes,  have 
established  their  rooU  here  and  Intend  to 
remain  here.  But,  If  their  means  of  liveU- 
hood  is  taken  from  them  becavise  tarlfl  bar- 
riers are  removed,  they  will  be  forced  to 
market  their  iklUs  elsewhere,  or  enter  th* 
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labor  market  at  a  lower  flgture.    This  will  not 
be  good  for  our  counties. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  citizen  of 
West  Vtrgmla  would  want  to  see  this  situa- 
tion come  to  pass,  and  that  they  would  fall 
to  exert  the  small  amount  of  effort  requhed 
to  do  theur  part  in  protecting  this  industry 
and  themselves. 


Dedication  and  Openinf  of  the  New 
Woodrow  Wilson  Hoase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcobd  the  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Josepiius  Daniels  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  and  dedication 
of  the  new  Woodrow  Wilson  Houso.  45 
East  Sixty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City, 
on  April  17, 1945,  and  also  a  statement  by 
Mr,  Arthur  Sweetser,  president  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  on  the 
same  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BT  ME.  ARTHTTH  SWEETSEB,  PKESIDEMT 
or    THE    WOODROW    WttSON    rotJNDATION 

Today,  as  we  meet  for  what  was  to  have 
been  the  simple  and  informal  opening  of  the 
new  Woodrow  Wilson  Hotise,  we  stand  in  the 
shadow  of  an  immense  tragedy. 

A  second  great  President  of  the  United 
States  has  Just  given  his  life  that  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  world  may  live  In 
peace  and  order. 

As  history  takes  on  perspective.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  seem 
destined  to  be  ever  more  closely  linked.  Both 
were  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
the  American  people.  Both  led  their  Nation 
to  victory  In  a  world  war.  Both  became  man- 
kind's leading  proponent  of  a  world  associa- 
tion for  peace  and  Justice.  Both  sacrlflced 
their  lives  that  war  may  pass  from  civilized 
society. 

It  seems  strangely  symbolic  that  this  per- 
manent Woodrow  Wilson  House  should  have 
been  scheduled  for  dedication  Just  at  the 
moment  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  passing. 

It  also  seems  profoundly  appropriate. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  first  man  in 
history  to  convert  the  world's  yearning  for 
peace  from  mere  aspiration  and  hope  to  an 
actual.  Juridical  association  embracing  at  its 
zenith  59  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  his  rtjsponslbllity,  nor  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  medianlsm  he  helped  con- 
struct, that  a  second  world  war  came  upon 
mankind.  He  had  laid  the  broad  lines  well 
and  truly,  he  had  provided  the  ways  and 
means;  but  the  governments  and  peoples  of 
the  world  were  not  yet  sufficiently  alert  to 
give  them  the  necessary  vitality.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  futtire  to  vmderstaiul  this  baslo 
fact. 

President  Roosevelt  took  up  the  heritage 
amidst  a  second  world  war.  He  built 
strongly  and  wisely  on  the  experience  of  hla 
former  leader  and  on  his  own  instinctive 
Judgment.  The  foundation  he  put  in  place 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks  seems  certain  to  be  em- 
bodied in  international  acceptance  at  San 
Francisco. 
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Th«  llv«  and  th«  Ideals  of  these  two  great 
leaders  seem   c\ulou»ly   InterlcDCked   and   In- 
tertwined.      President     Wilson     made     Mr. 
Rooeevelt    hU    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
Nary  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  for  the 
experience  which  served  him  so  well  in  hU 
own    Presldenc'v     When    President    Wilson 
was  exhausted  i)y  his  efforts  at  Parts  and  at 
home  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  League  of 
Kftliona.  Mr    Roosevelt  became  a  candidate 
for  Vice  Presldfnt  on  a  platform  centering 
on  the  League    and  later  largely  organized 
and  became  first  president  of  the  foundation 
bearing  his  former  chiefs  name.     The  first 
representative   of    the    United    States    to    be 
accredited  to  the  League  of  Nations  reached 
Ocneva  on  the  very  day  of  Woodrow  Wilsons 
death.  Just  as  ihis  permanent  Woodrow  Wil- 
son House  Is  being  dedicated  amidst  the  emo- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt's  death  and  on 
the  same  day  that  the  first  special  train  la 
leaving    Washington    for    San    Pranclsco    to 
complete,  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Pres- 
ident   Roosevelt,    the    conception    of    world 
onjanlzation   proposed  by   President  Wilson. 
And  It  is  symbolic,  too,  that  as  the  Presi- 
dency    passed     from     President     Roosevelfs 
hands,  the  new  President  should  hav*  taken 
the  oath  of  office  Immediately  undsr  a  por- 
trait of  Woodrow  Wilson 

Wocdrow  Wilson  and  Pranklln  Roosevelt 
have  left  us  a  great  heritage  and  a  great 
challenge.  To  our  country  has  fallen  the  su- 
preme honor  of  having  produced  the  two 
sute&mcn  who.  at  the  end  of  two  world  wars, 
led  the  worlds  battle  for  peace  We  fal- 
tered last  time  and  slipped  helplessly  Into  a 
second  world  war.  It  Is  our  heavy  responsi- 
bility this  time  to  complete  what  they  have 
■o  well  designed  and  to  give  the  world  some 
rea^mable  hope  for  peace. 

Victory  is  possible  on  one  stem  condition. 
The  plgmlea  will  come  out  of  hiding  again 
when  the  war  danger  Is  past,  as  they  did 
before,  and  attempt  to  disintegrate  these 
high  Ideals  through  prejudice,  partisanship, 
distrust  of  our  allies,  and  small-minded- 
ness, appealing  to  otir  fatigue,  our  Impa- 
tience, and  any  other  corroding  emotion  they 
can  discover.    The  fight  may  be  rough. 

Let  us  this  time  be  forewarned  and  vigilant. 
Criticism  and  constructive  suggestions  are 
desirable,  have  Indeed  been  urged  by  the 
Government.  Let  us,  however,  keep  our  per- 
spective and  ruthlessly  resist  anything  which 
will  make  us  fritter  away  the  fruits  of  our 
victory  In  this  war  as  we  did  those  of  the 
last  war. 

God  haa  given  us  a  second  chance,  even 
tbose  of  ua  who  were  crushed  last  time.  We 
ow»  It  to  the  Joint  memory  of  Woodrow  WU- 
■on  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  take 
the  ^emn  obligation  never  to  relax  till  wa 
fulfill  the  chance.  Day  In  and  day  out.  al- 
most every  hour  of  the  day.  we  can  each  of 
lis  add  our  bit  to  complete  the  work  to 
which  these  two  greatest  of  our  countrymen 
gave  their  lives. 

This  would.  I  am  sure,  be  their  deepest 
hope,  and  for  us  of  the  Foundation,  it  is  a 
eomrnand.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  letter  from 
President  Roosevelt  which  says: 

"I  am  delighted  to  learn  of  the  splendid 
progress  the  Wcodrow  Wilson  Foundation  Is 
making.  This  is  Just  the  time  to  renew  Its 
»ctlvme«." 

Let  that.  Indeed,  be  our  legacy  from  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
ant  president  of  the  foundation  spontane- 
ously created  by  over  200.000  American  cltl- 
arns  In  honor  of  a  prevlovis  President  of  the 
United  State*.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

And  now  I  have  both  the  honor  and  the 
pleasure  to  Introduce  to  you  the  men  who 
inor«  nearly  than  anyone  in  the  world  is  a 
link  between  these  two  great  men— the  only 
surviving  member  of  President  Wilson  s  orig- 
inal Cabinet,  who  served  him  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  8  years,  and  who  was  in  turn 
•erved  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as  Aa- 
Mstaut  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  later  ap- 
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Franklin  Roosevelt  as  president  of  the  Wood« 
row  Wilson  Foundation,  was  mindful  of  Wil- 
son's spirit  of  prophecy  as  he  said  In  1919 : 

"I  can  predict  with  atBolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  be  an- 
other world  war  If  the  nations  do  not  concert 
the  methods  by  which  to  prevent  it. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  war  we 
have  Just  been  through,  though  it  was  shot 
through  with  terrors  of  every  kind,  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  war  we  would  have  to 
face  the  next  time.  What  the  Germans  used 
were  toys  compared  with  what  would  be  used 
in  the  next  war." 

We  did  not  concert  to  prevent  the  next 
war,  and  It  fell  to  Franklin  Roosevelt  as 
Commander  In  Chief  to  direct  the  greater 
war  successfullly  against  the  Incomparably 
greater  terror  than  that  of  1917-1919. 

On  the  day  of  Infamy,  which  brought  the 
United  States  In  this  war,  Roosevelt  must 
have  recalled  and  been  Influenced  by  what 
Wilson  said  in  1919: 

"If  Germany  should  ever  attempt  that 
(world  conquest)  again,  whether  we  are  In 
the  League  of  Nations  or  not.  we  will  Join 
to  prevent  It.  We  do  not  propose  to  stand 
off  and  see  murder  done.  We  do  not  propose 
to  be  champions  of  liberty  and  then  consent 
to  see  liberty  destroyed.  We  are  not  the 
friends  of  free  government  and  then  willing 
to  stand  by  and  see  free  government  die 
before  our  eyes." 

Animated  by  a  like  high  resolve,  Roosevelt 
summoned  America  to  arms  as  the  champion 
of  liberty  and  by  masterly  strategy  made 
certain  that  liberty  could  not  be  destroyed. 
The  parallel  between  Wilson  and  Roose- 
velt and  their  faith  continued  until  the  end. 
Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  life,  broken 
in  body  but  not  in  spirit,  seeking  to  remove 
doubts  of  an  old  friend.  Wilson  said: 

"Do  not  trouble  about  the  things  we 
fought  for.  They  are  sure  to  prevail.  They 
are  only  delayed." 

And  with  that  quaintness  which  gave 
charm  to  all  his  sayings,  he  added: 

"And  I  will  make  this  concession  to  Provi- 
dence. It  may  come  in  a  better  way  than 
we  proposed." 

There  breathed  the  same  confidence  and 
wisdom  (was  it  divine  Illumination?)  In 
Roosevelt's  last  written  speech  which,  alas, 
he  did  not  live  to  deliver.      He  wrote: 

"Let  me  assure  you  that  my  hand  Is  the 
steadier  for  the  work  that  Is  to  be  done,  that 
I  move  more  firmly  Into  the  task,  knowing 
that  you — millions  and  millions  of  you — are 
Joined  with  me  in  the  resolve  to  make  this 
work  endure. 

"The  work,  my  friends,  is  peace,  more  than 
an  end  of  this  war — an  end  to  the  beginnings 
of  all  wars;  yes,  an  end,  forever,  to  this  im- 
practical, unrealistic  settlement  of  the  dif- 
ference between  governments  by  the  mass 
killing  of  peoples. 

"Today  as  we  move  against  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war,  as  we  go  forward  toward  the 
greatest  contribution  that  any  generation  of 
human  t)elngs  can  make  in  this  world,  the 
contribution  of  lasting  peace,  I  ask  you  to 
keep  up  your  faith.  I  measure  the  sound, 
solid  acliievement  that  can  be  made  at  this 
time  by  the  straightedge  of  your  own  con- 
fidence and  yoiu-  resolve.  And  to  you,  and  to 
all  Americans  who  dedicate  themselves  with 
us  to  the  making  of  an  abiding  peace.  I  say: 
"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  cur  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 
These  were  the  last  words  touching  the 
master  passion  of  his  life.  He  hoped  with 
his  steadier  hand  he  could  direct  the  im- 
mortal document  that  would  make  an  end 
to  the  terrible  scourge  of  war.  It  was  not  to 
be.  The  strain  of  responsibility  heavier  than 
ever  weighed  on  a  world  leader  had  taken  its 
toll.  The  brain  that  had  been  overtaxed  was 
worn  out.  His  steadier  hand  will  not  sign 
the  covenant  of  peace.  But  his  spirit  will 
direct  the  cotuisels  and  guide  the  text  as 
others  complete  the  unfinished  task.    It  Is  for 
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lis,  the  living,  to  consecrate  ovrselves  to  the 
achievement  of  the  goal  to  whioh  he  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

There  are  other  parallels  that  will  make 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt  go  down  the  ages  as 
the  foremost  apostles  of  peace.  As  Wilson  en- 
tered World  War  No.  1,  he  declared:  "There 
is  no  hate  in  o\ir  heart  for  the  German 
people."  Two  days  after  Pearl  :iarbor,  Roose- 
velt said:  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  war  not 
for  vengeance." 

No  hate  cankered  the  soul  of  these  greatest 
leaders  even  in  the  conflict  of  the  wars  they 
directed. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  comrade  and  ship- 
mate with  and  to  work  with  and  under  these 
two  apostles  of  liberty  and  peace.  Their 
names  are  Inseparably  ensfcrlned  as  the 
prophets  of  a  world  when  all  t  attle  flags  will 
be  furled.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
no  two  men  have  lived  and  been  called  to 
world  leadership  with  such  confident  faith 
that  war  Is  an  anachronism  and  could  be 
avoided.  May  their  holy  faith  light  the  world 
to  the  realization  of  the  goal  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

THE  KIT   PRESENT  £D 

Presenting  the  key  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
house  to  Mrs.  Wilson.  Mr.  Daniels  said: 

"As  a  disciple  of  your  dist  nguished  hus- 
band. I  am  honored  in  the  name  of  the 
foundation  to  present  you  the  key  to  the 
house  where  the  ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
are  enshrined. 

"I  bring  you  the  assvirancc  that  all  Wll- 
sonlans  hold  you  In  affection  and  admiration 
because  they  know  you  shart^d  the  lalth  of 
your  beloved  husband,  because  you  were  his 
fuU  partner  In  all  things  and  keep  alive  in 
your  heart  and  in  your  devotion  the  light 
that  we  all  believe  wiU  soon  illumine  the 
whole  world.  He  knew,  and  you  know,  and 
we  know,  that  'God's  fruit  of  Justice  ripens 
slow'  and  that  'we  must  wait.' 

"If  it  be  given  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  to  know  what  transpires  on  this  sphere. 
we  know  his  spirit  hovers  over  us.  gladdened 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  fuU  realization 
of  his  great  dream." 


River   Basin   Authorities    and   the   New 
Community 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 

Mr,  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  entitled  "River  Basin  Authori- 
ties and  the  New  Community."  delivered 
by  Hon.  Leland  Olds.  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  before 
the  Washington  Academy  of  Sciences,  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  April  19,  1945. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public  Print- 
er an  estimate  on  the  cost  of  printing 
this  address.    The  estimated  cost  is  $182. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wjis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight  I  am  going  to  talk  about  our  river 
basins  and  how  their  planned  development 
can  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a  well- 
balanced  rural-lndUBtrlal  clvUlzatlon.  a  mo- 
ssic  of  regional  cultures  which  will  enrich 


the  entire  national  being  and  prove  the  enor- 
mous material  and  spiritual  potentialities  of 
demcx:racy. 

And  I  would  like  very  humbly  to  dedicate 
what  I  have  to  say  to  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  all  times  who  has  Just  passed  from  our 
midst.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  His  spirit 
will  always  live  in  the  modern  ccmperatlve 
river-basin  communities  which  will  Increas- 
ingly give  fana  to  the  common  life  of  the 
people,  not  only  In  this  country  but  in  many 
lands.  From  the  day  when  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  Governor  of  New  York  State, 
such  rlver-basln  programs  as  that  which  he 
saw  come  to  fruition  In  the  Tennessee 'Val- 
ley were  an  Important  element  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  new  wcvld  which  be  was 
buUding. 

In  order  to  approach  the  question  with  the 
right  perspective,  I  want  to  combine  the 
thought  of  a  congressional  leader  who  has 
played  an  Important  part  In  rlver-basln  legis- 
lation with  that  of  an  Irish  poet  whose  book. 
The  National  Being,  expresses  more  fully 
than  any  that  I  know  the  basic  philosophy 
which  must  guide  these  programs. 

On  May  8,  1944,  Representative  Wnx  Whtt- 
TiKGTON,  of  Mississippi.  Chairman  of  the 
House  Flocxl -Control  Committee,  reported 
that  year's  flcxxl-control  bill  to  the  House. 
His  speech  reviewed  the  long  vistas  of  his- 
tory in  which  great  civilizations  of  the  past 
In  China.  Egypt.  Mesopotamia,  and  elsewhere 
have  controlled  floods  and  harnessed  rivers  to 
make  them  among  the  most  important  serv- 
ants of  man.    He  said: 

"Rivers  are  among  nature's  best  contribu- 
tions to  the  progress  of  man.  But  man  mtist 
supplement  nature.  Impediments  to  naviga- 
tion nrust  be  removed.  Canals  must  be  con- 
structed, channels  must  be  deepened,  har- 
bors must  be  kept  open,  and  barriers  must  be 
removed.  Transportation  by  water  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  transportation,  and  the 
denser  the  papulation  the  greater  the  need 
for  cheap  transportation. 

"Rivers  have  always  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.  The  lack  of  nav- 
igable rivers  has  hindered  the  development 
of  many  countries.  Cities  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  located  along  great  rivers  have 
grown  and  prospered. 

"Rivers  have  served  man  in  the  past.  They 
have  molded  peoples,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed to  progress.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  rivers  wUl  make  nations  great. 

"Rivers  interest  me.  They  fascinate  me. 
They  have  always  Influenced  the  course  of 
civilization.  They  have  a  character  of  their 
own.  They  flow  through  the  years  and 
through  the  lands,  they  flow  across  civiliza- 
tion. They  make  history.  They  bring  life, 
and  they  bring  destruction.  They  are  friends 
or  they  may  be  enemies  of  man.  Man  him- 
self makes  the  final  choice." 

The  Irish  poet.  George  Russell,  whose  pen 
name  was  X,  conceived  of  each  people  as 
engaged  in  the  great  task  of  building  a  civ- 
ilization. He  understood  that  a  great  civi- 
lization must  rest  on  a  spiritual  base,  on  na- 
tional ideals,  and  that  democracy  requires 
that  all  the  people  Join  In  the  discussion 
and  creation  of  those  ideals. 

M  saw  that  the  buUdlng  of  a  great  civill- 
Bation  must  be  related  to  the  divine  order 
of  the  universe,  and  that  this  Involves  two 
things:  freedom  of  the  individual  and  co- 
operation with  one's  fellow  men — the  devel- 
oping of  a  sense  of  identity  of  Interest,  of 
common  purposes,  of  Interdependence  and 
solidarity.  These  combined,  he  saw  as  con- 
stituting real  democracy. 

Looking  over  the  great  reaches  of  history, 
he  saw  that  absorption  of  life  in  great  cities 
is  the  danger  that  threatens  the  modern 
state,  that  a  clvUlzatlon  not  rcx)ted  in 
healthy  rural  life.  dies.  And  then,  looking 
ahead  to  the  buUding  of  s  clvUlzatlon  as  a 
task  like  the  slow  rearing  of  a  medieval  ca- 
thedral, he  said: 


"The  creation  of  a  rural  clvUteatlon  is  the 
greatest  need  of  our  time.  It  may  not  come 
in  our  day.  but  we  can  lay  the  foundations 
of  it.  preparing  the  way  for  the  true  prophet 
when  he  will  come.  The  fight  now  is  not  to 
bring  the  people  back  to  the  land,  but  to  keep 
those  who  are  on  the  land  contented,  happy, 
and  prosperous.  And  we  must  begin  by  or- 
ganizing them  to  defend  what  is  left  to  them; 
to  take  back,  industry  by  Industry,  what  wati 
stolen  from  them." 

X  saw  in  cooperation  a  vast  turning 
heavenward  in  which  men  would  become 
habituated  to  the  thought  of  common  action 
for  the  common  good.  He  saw  It  as  the  cure 
for  the  conflict  of  interests  which  destroys 
the  tinlty  of  nations,  as  creating  that  sense  of 
identity  of  interest  which  is  the  basis  of  cit- 
izenship.   He  goes  on: 

"Our  great  nation-states  have  grown  so 
large,  so  myriad  are  their  populations,  so 
complicated  are  their  Interests,  that  most  of 
them  really  feel  no  sense  of  brotherhcxjd  with 
each  other.  We  have  jet  to  create  within 
our  great  nation-states  social  and  economic 
organizations  which  will  make  this  Identity  of 
interest  real  and  evident  and  not  seem  merely 
a  metaphor,  as  it  does  to  most  people  today." 
The  challenge  of  the  river  basin  authority 
movement  today  comes  •u?  us  in  this  setting 
and  in  these  terms.  It  offers  the  generations 
now  alive  their  counterpart  of  the  work  of 
the  generations  of  pioreers  who  built  the 
foundations  of  our  America  and  passed  on. 
For  the  building  of  such  a  civilization  as  can 
be  achieved  through  this  new  instrumentality 
of  demcx;racy  Is  not  only  the  noblest  but  also 
the  most  adventurous  of  undertakings.  And 
let  me  add  that  It  was  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  vision  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

For  It  is  the  valley  authority  Idea  that  Is 
Important.  It  is  the  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  a  river  basin — 
control  of  floods,  storage  of  water,  irrigation 
of  land,  conservation  of  soU.  improvement 
of  navigation,  generation  of  power,  etc. — un- 
der the  leadership  of  a  single  agency  which 
stimulates  the  people  of  the  valley  to  co- 
operate in  the  use  of  those  resources  to  pro- 
mot  the  general  good.  It  is  the  flowering 
of  that  Idea  which  holds  promise  for  the 
future.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  quality 
of  our  culture  and  clvUlzatlon  will  depend 
In  great  measure  upon  our  attitude  toward 
the  resources  of  our  valleys — upon  whether 
our  approach  is  one  of  cooperatoln  or  ex- 
ploitation. 

Let  xis  lcx)k  for  a  moment  at  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  as  the  prototype  of  the 
river  basin  authorities  of  the  future.  L«t  us 
look  at  it  as  a  new  instrument  of  democracy 
which  may  enable  us  to  solve  «ome  of  the 
pressing  economic  and  social  problems  of  our 
modern  technological  age.  problems  which, 
if  they  go  unsolved.  wiU  wreck  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  essen- 
tially a  regional,  not  a  national  agency.  Its 
management  is  located  In  and  has  identified 
Itself  with  the  region  which  it  serves.  It  is 
vested  with  appropriate  powers  and  the  flexi- 
ble corporate  type  of  organization  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  assist  the  people  of  the  region 
in  marshalling  their  resources.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  its  1941  refMjrt: 

"On  the  watershed  the  Authority  is  en- 
abling the  people  to  reclaim  and  revitalize 
many  thousands  of  acres  ol  their  forest  and 
agricultural  lands.  In  the  laboratory,  inten- 
sive research  is  uncovering  new  opportunities 
for  taking  advantage  of  native  resources  in 
the  everyday  business  of  eamltxg  a  living. 
Working  with  the  people  and  through  their 
Institutions,  the  T.  V.  A.  is  perfecting  new 
cooperative  techniques  for  solving  region- 
wide  problems  that  overrun  established  po- 
liti-ral  botindarles." 

Iii  short,  although  the  Nation  provided  the 
capital  for  starting  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  incl- 
dentally  haa  already  been  well  repaid  In  Uie 
tremendous  conulbutlon  which  It  haa  mads 
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to  th«  war  effort,  the  enterprlae  belongs  e«- 
■entUlly  to  the  petiole  of  the  region.  It  U 
tiMlr  agency  (or  coordinated  planning  of  the 
UM  of  their  resources.  It  is  enabling  them 
to  lift  their  economic  life  to  new  levels  which 
will  asBwe  higher  standards  ol  living  (or 
farmers  and  wage  eartiers.  susUlned  pros- 
perity for  local  business  Institutions,  and  an 
ever-widening  opportunity  (or  the  oncoming 
youth  of  the  valley. 

And  here  1  want  to  amplify  somewhat  the 
•saential  characterUtlcs  of  such  a  regional 
authority  as  a  new  instrument  of  democracy. 
For  we  must  dlstlngulih  it  carefully,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  rnert  coordination  of  the 
water  resource  development  functions  of  sev- 
eral great  Federal  agencies  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  administrator  type  of  orgaa- 
imtlon  represenUng  a  single  great  Federal 
derartment. 

When  Congress  creates  an  authority  on  the 
T.  V.  A.  model,  it  actually  sets  up  a  regional 
development  corporation  with  a  wholly  pub- 
lic purpose,  which  goes  to  work  subject  only 
to  the  annual  dieck-up  of  lu  owners,  the 
American  people,  through  their  RepresenU- 
tlves  m  Congress.  The  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration, men  In  the  6eld.  are  given  the 
power  of  decision,  and  provision  is  made  (or 
the  active  participation  of  the  jaeople  of  the 
region  through  their  local  institutions. 
Thus  the  public  corporation  Is  a  device  for 
regional  manajrexnent  m  terms  of  broad  na- 
tional conservation  policies.  It  reflects  the 
unity  of  tuiture  in  a  great  river  basin.  It 
has  roots  in  the  vnlley  and  its  success  de- 
pends upon  stimulating  the  activity  and 
■ense  of  responsibility  of  the  people  of  the 
valley  for  their  own  economic  and  social 
well-being.  In  short,  the  unified  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  valley  t>ecome8  a 
common  purpose  In  whlcji  men  cooperate. 
T^us  It  strengthens  rather  than  weakens 
democracy. 

To  reiterate,  such  a  rlver-basln  authority 
U  located  wholly  in  the  valley  which  It 
aerves:  It  Is  autonomous:  it  has  full  reepon- 
aiblUty  for  the  valley  program:  it  is  (ree  (rom 
entanglement  with  Government  activities  ex- 
traneous to  the  valley;  It  combines  the  neces- 
sary powers  of  Government  with  the  e(« 
fectlveneas  of  a  self-financing  TOrporatlon; 
It  works,  not  through  enlargement  of  Ita 
own  organization,  but  through  the  coopera- 
tion o(  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
farm  orttanlsatlons.  agricultural  colleges,  ex- 
periment stations,  labor  organizations,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  private  business  and  co- 
operatives, and  It  Is  concerned  with  fuller 
and  better-hsJanced  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  region  In  order  to  promote  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  peo- 
ple who  Inhabit  It. 

Thus  the  whole  tendency  of  this  approach 
to  rlver-basln  development  Is  In  the  direc- 
tion of  economic  and  social  as  well  as  polit- 
ical decentralization.  In  other  words.  It  of- 
fers a  way  to  preserve  our  traditional  de- 
mocracy by  reversing  the  powerful  trend  of 
the  past  generation  toward  centralized  con- 
trol of  the  country's  economic  life  by  an 
all  powerful  corporate  bureaucracy.  This 
trend  has  been  steadily  substituting  great 
monopolies  (or  the  thousands  o(  small  com- 
munity business  units  which  were  truly  char- 
acteristic of  American  free  enterprise.  And 
here  I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  the 
report,  dated  January  18.  1943,  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Study  and  3urvey  Problems  oi 
American  Small  Business,  of  which  Senator 
JaMSB  E.  MiTKaAT  of  Montana  Is  chairman. 
According   to  this  report: 

"The  resolution  establishing  Ihls  com- 
mittee was  pas.«ed  before  war  struck  America. 
It  waa  bom  of  the  realization  that  for  several 
decades  we  had  been  facing  a  national  trend 
toward  centralization  of  American  buslnesa 
and  industry.  Btisiness  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tutions engaging  In  Nation-wide  operations 
had  vastly  increased,  and  the  smaller  con- 
cerns with  home-tcwn  control  and  manage- 
ment were  disappearing  through  consollda- 
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among  the  goods  classified  as  manufactured, 
those  originated  in  the  northeast  have  an 
average  value  of  tl09  per  ton  as  against  $71  a 
ton  for  those  originated  In  the  South  and 
West.  The  report  points  out  that  goods  gain 
In  value  with  each  step  In  the  progress  from 
raw  material  to  finished  product  and  that 
manufacturing  activity  generates  a  further 
large  fraction  of  the  national  Income  by 
creating  service  opportunities  of  many 
kinds — advertUing,  selling,  financing,  and 
insuring,  as  well  as  supplying  the  nesds  of 
the   industrial   employees. 

Each  step  in  the  development  of  value 
which  takes  place  within  an  area  adds  to  the 
ability  of  the  area  to  support  population, 
directly  through  industrial  employment,  in- 
directly through  the  trade  Involved  in  sup- 
plying the  industrial  employees.  Thus,  where 
economic  centralization  gets  started,  it  tends 
to  breed  more  centralization  which,  in  turn, 
reaches  out  to  exploit  the  areas  thereby  rele- 
gated to  the  task  of  supplying  raw  materials 
and  semimanufactured  products.  The  T  V.  A. 
report  sees  development  of  Indigenous  in- 
dustry in  the  South  and  West  as  the  solu- 
tion.   It  says: 

"For  reasons  to  be  brought  out  In  the  sub- 
sequent discussion,  this  solution  Is  best  de- 
signed to  preserve  local  and  regional  Initia- 
tive. •  •  •  This  solution  will  minimize 
disruption,  promote  more  economical  use  of 
resources  and  distribution  of  national  pop- 
ulation: provide  economic  stability  and  occu- 
pational diversity;  and,  perhaps  above  all 
else,  will  most  greatly  promote  the  conserva- 
tion of  priceless  resources." 

Insofar  as  the  South  and  West  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  alternative  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Indigenous  manufacture,  with  the 
concomitant  trade  and  services,  appears  to 
be  migration  of  surplus  population.  Such 
migration,  the  report  says,  cannot  be  accepted 
"unless  It  is  proposed,  without  openly  saying 
it,  that  the  South  and  West  be  used  primarily 
as  feeders  of  manpower  and  materials  to  far- 
away industries  and  in  their  colonial  function 
be  kept  much  poorer  than  the  imperial  re- 
gion." 

To  put  the  matter  another  way.  depend- 
ence on  raw-material  production  on  an  area 
or  regional  basis  is  typically  associated  with 
low  per-caplta  Income  and  vice  versa.  Thus 
a  chart  showing  the  48  States,  located  by 
coordinates,  representing  per  capita  Income 
and  percentage  of  population  engaged  in  the 
production  of  raw  material,  1.  e..  In  agrlctil- 
ture,  forestry,  and  mining  reveals  the  colo- 
nial structure  of  our  economy.  Broadly 
speaking,  this  chart  shows  a  concentration  of 
manufacturing  and  high  per  capita  Income  in 
the  Northwestern  States,  with  California  and 
Washington  also  In  the  group.  On  the  other 
hand,  almost  without  exception,  the  States  of 
the  Southeast  and  of  the  great  region  extend- 
ing (rom  the  Mississippi  River  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Rocky  Mountains,  show  an  above- 
average  dependence  on  agriculture,  (orestry, 
and  mining,  coupled  with  low  per  capita  In- 
come. As  Chairman  David  E.  Lilienthal.  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  said  in  his 
address  before  the  Business  Conference  on 
Transportation  at  the  University  of  Texas 
In  1641 : 

"No  one  In  these  days  can  longer  doubt 
that  the  community  or  the  re<jion  that  de- 
pends predominantly  on  the  production  of 
raw  materials  Is  a  community  or  region  of 
a  lower  standard  of  economic  prosperity  than 
is  the  community  or  region  that  is  more 
extensively  engaged  in  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  Into  flnLshed  goods  of  these 
raw  materials  that  grow  in  the  fields  or 
forest  or  are  mined  from  within  the  earth. 
This  close  relation  between  low  income  and 
raw-material  production,  between  high  in- 
come and  manufacturing.  Is  a  fact  of  funda- 
mental importance  that  we  of  these  disad- 
vantaged regions  must  understand  thor- 
oughly, a  fact  upon  the  basis  of  which  we 
must  weigh  our  plans  and  fight  our  battles." 
For  rectifying  of  this  situation,  for  revers- 
ing the  trend  toward  economic  centraliza- 
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tlon  and  colonialism,  (or  promoting  the  cre- 
ation throughout  all  parts  of  our  land  o(  a 
well-balanced  rural-industrial  civilization, 
the  development  o(  our  river  basins  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  authorities  can  pro- 
vide a  tremendous  impetus.  In  the  States 
where  average  rainfall  is  low.  the  storage  of 
waters  for  Irrigation  will  be  a  very  important 
element  In  these  programs.  But.  as  a  means 
of  more  general  distribution  ol  the  benefitc 
of  modern  technology,  low-cost  electricity 
as  a  contribution  of  rlver-basln  development 
may  well  provide  the  key. 

Such  a  program  begins  by  controlling  floods 
and  conserving  stream  flow  through  reforest- 
ation and  construction  of  dams.  It  raises 
the  standards  of  agriculture  through  scien- 
tific farming  with  its  contour  plowing,  uie 
of  fertilizer,  cover  crops,  diversification,  and 
rural  electrification.  It  goes  on  to  promote 
local  and  regional  storage  as  well  as  process- 
ing of  (arm  products  in  order  to  keep  more 
of  the  economic  value  at  home.  It  improves 
navigation,  to  create  slack-water  transporU- 
tlon  of  bulk  commodities  in  and  out  at  low 
rates,  and  assists  in  the  development  of  river 
port  facilities  to  serve  the  several  areas.  It 
promotes  the  development  of  new  devices, 
adapted  to  the  valley's  use.  and  attracts  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  produce  these  products. 
It  offers  aburtdance  o(  low-cost  electricity  to 
other  industries  whlfli  can  utilize  valley  re- 
sources to  manufacture  (or  the  larger  market. 
It  helps  to  develop  model  communities,  not 
only  in  connection  with  its  construction 
activities,  but  also  through  accepting  the 
responsibility  (or  relocating  families  and  re- 
establishing communities  displaced  by  the 
construction  of  reservoirs. 

In  fact.  It  carries  out  President  Roosevelv's 
philosophy  of  government  which  he  said 
ccu'.d  be  found  in  a  quotation  from  another 
great  American — Abraham  Lincoln.  Said 
Lincoln: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is  to 
do  for  the  community  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done  but  cannot  do  at 
all.  or  cannot  do  so  well,  for  themselves  In 
their  separate  and  Individual  capacities." 

The  harnessing  of  the  waters  of  a  great 
river  baeln,  the  application  of  a  unifying 
principle  to  the  utilization  of  its  resources, 
leadership  In  cooperative  use  of  these  re- 
sources to  promote  the  highest  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  its  Inhabitants  are  today 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  community  of 
people  to  do  for  themselves  In  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities.  So  they  become 
the  object  of  government  acting  through  an 
agency  designed  to  meet  the  need  with  the 
greatest  possible  dependence  on  the  separate 
and  Individual  capacities.  So  they  become 
the  object  of  government  acting  through  an 
agency  designed  to  meet  the  need  with  the 
greatest  possible  dependence  on  the  separate 
and  individual  capacities  of  the  people  of  the 
valley. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three 
quotations  from  recent  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  reports.  They  reflect  a  coopera- 
tive method  Involving  all  economic  Inter- 
ests in  the  valley,  which  I  believe  mtist  be 
carried  much  further  and  untimately  ex- 
tended to  other  valleys,  throughout  the 
country.     Thus,  I  read  that: 

"In  order  to  carry  out  a  valley-wide  pro- 
gram In  private  as  well  as  public  land,  the 
T.  V.  A.  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of 
thotisands  of  individual  farmers  together  with 
that  of  the  State  institutions  serving  their 
varied  needs.  The  farmers,  selected  by  their 
neighbors,  test  T.  V.  A.  fertilizers  under 
actual  (arming  conditions,  under  the  tech- 
nical guidance  of  their  agricultural  exten- 
sion services.  The  tests  Involved  making 
adjtistments  toward  sustained  productivity 
in  crops,  livestock,  and  other  farm  enter- 
prises." 

And  again: 

"In  many  communities  neighboring  test- 
demonstrations  farm  operators  combine  their 


farms  into  area  demoiutratlons.  In  this 
way  farmers  on  small  watershed  act  together 
In  planning  readjustments  otherwise  not 
practical  In  respect  to  land  use  and  crop- 
ping systems,  livestock,  and  other  factors." 

And  again: 

"To  encourage  farm  practices  that  will 
contribute  directly  to  better  living  and  higher 
Income,  (arm  implements  particularly  suited 
to  this  region  are  being  devised:  Improved 
methods  of  processing  and  preserving  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  and  other  marketable  farm 
products  have  been  developed.  Through 
demonstrations,  trade  Journals,  and  other  ap- 
propriate channels,  the  results  of  these  In- 
vestigations are  passed  on  to  private  enter- 
prise undsr  conditions  that  insu-e  wide  dis- 
tribution of  new  wealth  and  new  oppor- 
tunity." 

And  finally: 

"It  is  believed  to  be  apparent  that  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  confronting  the 
Authority  cannot  be  dealt  with  separately 
by  the  Individual  efforts  of  the  Authority 
or  any  other  public  or  private  agency.  They 
can  be  dealt  with  successfully  only  If  the 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  private  citi- 
zens and  land  owners,  on  the  other,  can  be 
Joined  through  a  single  administrative  and 
cooperative  technique.  The  Authority  a 
flexible  corporate  body,  is  In  a  position  to 
provide  the  element  of  tmity  and  leadership 
through  which  separate  and  often  times  in- 
effectual efforts  are  brought  together, 
strengthened,  and  employed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  the  region  as  a  whole." 

If  time  permitted,  I  could  call  the  role  of 
this  country's  rivers  and  suggest  for  each 
river  what  the  multipurpose  approach  might 
be  expected  to  offer  the  people  of  the  region 
through  which  It  flows  to  the  sea.  Scanning 
the  country  (rom  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  our  swing  around  the  compass 
would  take  in  the  Potomac,  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  the  Roanoke,  the  Yadkin-Peedee, 
the  Santee-Congaree.  the  Savannah,  the 
Altam-^Jia.  the  Chattahoochee,  the  Alabama- 
Ccosa.  and  the  Tomblgbee-Warrior.  all  serv- 
ing our  great  Southeast;  the  Missouri,  the 
White,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red,  and  Ouachita 
In  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
mountains;  the  Colorado  and  its  tributaries; 
the  rivers  of  the  great  central  valley  o(  Cali- 
fornia; the  Columbia  of  the  Northwest;  the 
Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence  draining  the 
Great  Lakes;  the  rivers  of  New  England  and 
the  Susquehanna;  the  Ohio  tributaries,  in- 
cluding the  Cumberland,  all  offer  tremendous 
possibilities  that  are  still  untapped. 

Conservation  of  soil,  erosion  control,  re- 
forestation, flood  control  and  conservation 
storage,  navigation,  swamp  drainage.  Irriga- 
tion, pollution  control,  recreation,  all  these 
va!U3s  can  be  developed;  and.  In  connection 
with  them,  hydroelectric  power  to  the  extent 
of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  million  kilo- 
watts of  capacity,  capable  of  generating  (rom 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours o(  electrical  energy  a  year. 

Furthermore,  our  greatest  concentration  of 
potential  hydroelectric  power  Is  In  the  north- 
west where  other  energy  resources  like  coal, 
ell,  and  natural  gas  are  almost  nonexistent. 
In  other  regions  the  hydro  Is  well  adapted  to 
meeting  peak-load  requirements  in  integrated 
systems  in  which  steam  plant  burning  coal, 
oil,  or  natural  gas  will  carry  the  bass  loads. 
In  (act,  regions  In  which  natural  gas  abounds 
today  may  well  find  that  this  (uel  Is  too 
valuable  a  chemical  resource  to  be  used  even 
under  power  boilers,  rendering  their  avail- 
able hydroelectric  power  even  more  welcome. 
Reduced  to  round  figures,  our  river  basin 
programs  are  dealing  with  an  estimated  an- 
nual loss  o(  3.000,000.000  tons  o(  Invaluable 
aoU,  representing  nearly  hal(  a  billion  dollars 
of  annual  agricultural  productivity;  with 
flood  damage,  which  In  1936  totaled  half  a  bU- 
llon  dollars;  with  over  20,000.000  acres  of  fer- 
tile land  that  could  produce  crops  If  irrigated; 
vlth  thousands  of  miles  of  waterways  that 


could  be  Improved  for  modem  river  transpor- 
tation; and  with  potential  hydroelectric  en- 
ergy equivalent  to  nearly  twice  the  total 
electric  energy  today  used  (or  every  purpose 
throughout  the  land.  And  all  of  these  values 
can  be  realized  by  reversing  the  cycle  of  de- 
struction which  has  resulted  from  approach- 
ing our  river  basin  resources  on  the  principle 
of  exploitation  In  the  interest  of  quick  profits, 
the  cycle  which  has  been  chara-terized  by  the 
slashing  of  forests  without  provision  for  their 
reproduction,  by  the  mining  of  .soil  leading  to 
erosion,  by  Increasingly  disastrous  floods  and 
the  concomitant  waste  of  water,  by  the  cen- 
tralization of  population  In  great  urban  cen- 
ters, by  a  rootless  population  wandering  over 
the  land  In  search  of  Jobs  which  periodically 
vanish. 

I  sometimes  think  of  the  programs  of  con- 
trol and  use  of  our  great  rlverj  as  sjrmbolic 
of  what  we  must  do  to  restore  stability  to  our 
whole  economic  life.  For  the  flow  of  our 
ecnomlc  life  swings  between  torrential  activ- 
ity of  flood  proportions  and  periods  of  eco- 
nomic drought  when  the  grinding  c(  wheels 
of  Indiistry  run  slow.  Why?  Because,  just 
as  our  exploitation  o(  (orest  and  soli  has  re- 
moved many  o(  the  controls  which  constitute 
Nature's  balance,  £o  has  the  reversal  o(  tlie 
natural  order  o(  business.  In  which  enter- 
prise serves  the  consumers'  needs,  removed 
the  controls  which  stabilize  otu-  economic 
lire. 

This  natural  economic  balance  was  a  func- 
tion of  communities  In  which  men  worked 
together  to  meet  their  needs  as  consumers. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  exploitation  of  mod- 
ern technology  to  serve  the  ends  of  thote 
concerned  only  with  commercial  profits. 
The  old  communities  were  disrupted  and 
destroyed;  they  ceased  to  have  any  sound 
economic  function  and  so  ceased  also  to  have 
any  social  or  spiritual  significance.  As  a  re- 
sult, people  have  theorized  about  the  possi- 
bility of  new  communities  of  national,  con- 
tinental, or  world  dimensions.  But  this  new 
community  of  world  dimensions  will  remain 
but  a  technological  dream,  without  sub- 
stance, unless  it  is  composed  of  .smaller  com- 
munities In  which  men  cooperate  as  neigh- 
bors. 

That  is  where  the  rlver-basln  authorltlea 
will  play  their  part.  For.  by  bringing  tech- 
nology back  to  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
soil,  so  that  raw  materials  can  be  locally 
processed  for  local  use.  regionally  processed 
(or  regional  use.  and  ultimately  those  (of 
which  regions  show  unique  adaptability  ex- 
changed on  a  national  or  world  basis,  they 
will  restore  communities.  In  the  process  o( 
working  with  people  of  the  regions  to  control 
and  utilize  the  resources  of  their  rivers  to 
stabilize  regional  econom'c  life  at  high  levels, 
they  will  be  restoring  the  natural  controls 
which  assure  the  harmonious  wen-king  of 
national  and  regional  economies. 

And  I  might  conclude  with  the  keynote 
of  the  report  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Com- 
mittee, the  first  great  study  of  our  river  ba- 
sins. On  October  1.  1934.  under  the  inspired 
leadership  of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  the  committee 
said: 

"Plarmlng  for  the  use  and  control  of  water 
is  planning  (or  most  of  the  basic  functions 
of  the  life  of  the  Nation,  We  cannot  plan 
for  water  unless  we  also  consider  the  relevant 
problems  of  land.  We  cannot  plan  for  water 
and  land  unless  we  plan  (or  the  whole  people. 
It  is  of  little  use  to  control  rivers  unless  we 
also  master  conditions  which  make  for  the 
security  and  freedom  of  human  life.  •  •  • 
The  need  for  planning  arises  out  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people.  Under  the  proven 
system  of  democracy  no  plan  can  be  Imposed 
upon  the  people.  Goverruncnt  may  Inform, 
educate,  and  guide.  It  may  mobilize  re- 
eources  for  a  common  task.  It  cannot  dic- 
tate. What  must  be  sought  Is  effective 
means  of  carrying  out  the  common  purpow, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  living  gener- 
ation but  (or  the  protection  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  lives  of  all  the  generations  to 
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com*.  •  •  •  We  Are  tenants  and  tran- 
sients on  ttos  earth.  Let  iis  band  down  our 
heritage  not  only  unimpaired  but  enriched 
to  those  who  come  after  >a«. " 

Tonight  1  have  tried  to  give  you.  not  a 
technical  discussion  of  the  engineering  and 
economic  actlvltkw  of  rlver-basln  authorities, 
but  a  glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  this  new 
institution  in  a  world  of  changing  Institu- 
tions. And,  In  truth,  it  Is  not  altogether 
new.  but  rather  a  natural  outgrowth  or  ofl- 
fcprlng  of  our  traditional  Institutions.  ab!e  to 
help  us  adapt  our  entire  life  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  technology  and  so  to  pass 
on.  to  succeeding  generations  In  a  new  world, 
a  great  civilization.  Such  a  clviUzaticn  will 
grow  ever  richer  In  the  spiritual  values  with- 
out which  a  civilization  is  doomed  to  the 
decay  which  flnally  destroyed  every  culture 
that  Ignore^  the  harmonies  of  nature  and  so 
lost  the  vitality  which  comes  only  from  the 
sense  cf  oneness  in  the  knowledge  of  Gcd. 

And  so  I  want  to  come  back  to  Will  Whit- 
tlngton's  concept  of  the  river  as  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  In  human  life,  as  a  great 
unifier,  drawing  men  together  for  common 
use.  symbolizing  man's  Journey  through  this 
world  and  through  eternity.  I  have  always 
been  Impressed  by  the  Inspired  words  of  a 
great  Greek  poet  who  wrote;  "Pull  of  Zeus  Is 
the  city;  full  of  Zeus  Is  the  harbor;  lull  cf 
Zeus  sre  all  the  ways  of  m?n."  If  he  had  not 
been  more  familiar  with  Aegean  ports  than 
with  Ufe-glvlng  rivers.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  added:  'Tull  of  Zeus  are  the  river 
basins."  Kor  the  great  cycle  of  replenish- 
ment, through  which  water  falls  In  rain  and 
snow  on  the  hillsides,  seeps  down  through 
the  soil,  forms  litMe  rivulets  which  Join  into 
creeks,  and  so  into  rivers,  bearing  fertility. 
carrying  commerce,  providing  everlasting 
energy,  flnally  to  be  lifted  up  to  the  heaven 
by  the  sun.  to  fall  again  as  rain.  Is  certainly 
one  of  the  great  manifestations  of  creative 
mind,  of  spirit. 

So  I  urge  that  w«  adopt  Institutions 
through  which  we,  and  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children,  may  become  a  part  of  our 
rlv«r  basins,  adopting  cur  civilization  and  our 
culture  to  their  natural  rhythms,  working 
with  them  in  th?  harmony  and  balance  cf 
nature  Itself.  If  we  do.  I  feel  we  will  rtdls- 
cover  freedom,  the  freedom  which  can  come 
only  through  cooperative  effort  in  accordance 
with  the  moral  l.tw. 

Perhaps  if  more  people,  if  all  of  the  people, 
could  know  their  rivers  as  personal  factors 
In  their  lives,  as  frunds;  could  move  on  their 
surfaces  mlrroruig  the  blue  sky  of  day  or 
ths  star-spangled  heavens  of  night;  could 
feel  the  rh3rthms  of  their  curves,  of  their 
flankln({  meadows  and  hills  and  bluffs,  of 
their  villages  and  cities,  of  their  forests  and 
fields,  we  would  find  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems which  burden  the  world  today. 


Tkc  Education  of  Dentists  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LotnsiANa 
XN  THS  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  AprU  1€) .  19iS 

Ur.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'The  Education  of  Den- 
tists in  Waitime,"  pubhshed  in  the  last 
Issue  of  th<*  Journal  ot  the  American 
Dental  Association. 
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share  of  responsibility,  there  will  b«  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  dentists  after  1948,  simply 
because  the  existing  capacity  of  the  country's 
dental  schools  cannot  be  used. 

Senator  Elli:ndex  has  recognized  this  po- 
tential crisis  and  has  introduced  Into  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  (S.  637)  to  defer  or  release  from 
active  service  not  more  than  3,500  predental 
students  and  not  more  than  1,750  dental 
students  for  each  year  of  the  training  course. 
The  objectives  of  this  bill  were  endorsed  as 
early  as  1943  by  the  American  Association  of 
Dental  Schools  and  by  the  Council  on  Dental 
Education  and  the  ad  interim  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

The  Ellender  bill  also  has  similar  provisions 
for  premedlcal  and  medical  students.  '  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  with  the  support  of  both 
professions,  the  basic  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  soon  be  enacted  into  legislation.  Dental 
societies  and  dental  schools  should  do  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  urge  its  passage,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  critical  shortage  of  health 
profession  personnel  In  the  years  immedi- 
ately to  follow. 


Obligation  of  a  Home-Front  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  from  Benjamin  E.  Neal,  presi- 
dent of  the  "I  Am  an  American"  Founda- 
tion, a  statement  in  which  he  calls  my 
attention  to  the  program.  "My  Obliga- 
tion as  a  Home-Front  Soldier,"  supported 
by  all  members  of  that  organization.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  obli- 
gation printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

"TILL    TH«    LAST   SHOT    IS    nRFO!" — MT    OBLIGA- 
TION  AS   A    HOME-FRONT  SOLOHR 

I  am  In  the  army  of  home-front  soldiers: 
a  grand  army  of  lOO.OCO.OOO.  engaged  In  sup- 
plying the  sinews  for  victory — on  farms.  In 
workshops,  offices,  stores,  schools,  churches 
and  homes  of  America. 

My  first  enlistment  (In  the  war  effort)  will 
expire  only  when  the  last  remnant  of  mili- 
tary opposition  has  been  wiped  from  the 
face  of  the  earth;  my  second  enlistment  (In 
the  struggle  for  prosperity  and  permanent 
peace)   Is  for  llfe-tlme  service. 

I  realize  that  absolute  victory,  to  be  won 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  depends  on 
me  as  well  as  upon  our  loved  ones  who  are 
still  sacrificing  their  lives  for  God  and 
country. 

I  want  to  live  each  day  so  that  in  future 
years  I  may  look  back  at  my  service  record 
and  find  that  I  did  my  l)est  to  help  prevent 
the  needless  loss  of  a  single  American  life, 
right  up  to  the  very  hour  of  unconditional 
surrender  on  the  last  battle  front. 

I  hear  America  calling;  caUlng  me  to  duty 
untU  the  last  short  Is  fired;  calling  me  to 
Join  with  men  and  women  of  good  will  wher- 
ever they  may  be  fotmd.  In  the  never-ceasing 
struggle  to  banish  war.  Increase  prosperity 
and  enshrine  the  Golden  Rule. 

I  will  answer  the  call:  I  will  carry  my  full 
share  of  the  load  In  the  Nation-wide  crusade 
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to  speed  the  coming  of  the  day  of  enduring 
peace  on  earth. 

My  heart  Is  in  America  and  America  is  In 
my  heart  I  I  am  an  American  home-front 
■oldt»rl 


Bread,  Hot  Stone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprti  IS) .  1945 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Bread. 
Not  Stone"  published  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  April  11,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BKEAD,   NOT   STONV 

We  hear  about  a  few  GI's  sitting  at  the 
peace  conference  as  advisers.  Instead  of  such 
window  dressing  why  not  give  something 
real,  namely,  the  vote,  to  all  Grs  and  all 
A.'nericans  between  18  and  21? 

If  a  man's  old  enough  to  fight,  he's  old 
enough  to  vote.  If  we're  serious  about  a 
lasting  peace,  let's  let  those  whose  lives  are 
at  stake  helo  elect  the  people  to  write  It. 

Some  7.(X)0.000  young  Americans  t>etween 
18  and  21  are  now  voteless.  They  are  old 
enough  to  drive  a  car.  an  airplane,  or  a  tank. 
They  are  old  enough  to  go  Into  business  or 
farming  or  a  war  plant.  They  are  old  enough 
to  marry  and  raise  a  family.  They  have  had 
the  benefits  of  the  best  education  the  best 
natlor  In  the  world  can  provide.  Surely  they 
are  old  enough  to  vote. 

Let  each  Sute,  therefore,  and  the  United 
States — do  as  Georgia  has  already  done — re- 
duce the  voting  age  to  18.  Let's  give  our 
youth  the  ballot,  not  bunting.  Bread,  not  a 
■tone. 

Capt.  Hknrt  H.  Collins,  Ji., 

French  Truck  Group. 


They  Shall  Not  March  Alone 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
TN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Apra  16).  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr,  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Fecord  an  article 
entitled  "They  Shall  Not  March  Alone: 
The  Spirit  of  the  American  Chaplain," 
written  by  Rev.  Grover  C.  Schwartz, 
grand  historian  of  the  }3ociete  des  Quar- 
ante  Hommes  et  Huit  Chevaux,  Grand 
Voiture  of  Mississippi,  published  in  the 
Mississippi  Veteran  of  March  1945.  Rev- 
erend Schwartz,  by  :he  way,  was  a 
chaplain  in  World  Wai  No.  1. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THXT  SHALL  NOT  MARCH  ALONV — ^THE  SPntlT  OT 
THK   AMESICAN    CHAPLAIN 

(By  Chaplain  Schwartz) 
When  this  vast  global  war  broke  like  a 
dangerous  and  devastating  tropical  storm 
upon  the  American  people  and  our  Govern- 
ment began  to  mobilize  its  millions  of  fight- 
ing men  to  meet  this  grave  crisis,  the 
churches  of  America  began  to  mobilize  their 
young  men  also  and  during  the  present  war 
our  American  churches  have  sent  the  cream 
of  their  clergy  to  minister  to  the  men  In 
national  service. 

The  clergymen  enrolled  have  been  young 
men,  strong  men.  men  of  attractive  person- 
ality, men  who  were  ready  to  serve  or  to  die, 
men  who  thoroughly  knew  their  trade  and 
who  could  bring  the  maximum  of  comfort, 
consolation,  and  courage  to  those  In  any  area 
of  service.  The  cry  of  the  church  was — 
"They  shall  not  march  alone,"  and  you  will 
realize  that  the  church  has  kept  Its  word 
when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  now  10.243 
chaplains  In  the  Army  and  Navy  and  this 
does  not  Include  hundreds  of  other  clergy- 
men who  have  already  served  and  have  been 
discharged  because  of  bodily  aliments  or 
service -acquired  disabilities. 

Our  brave  chaplains,  who  have  served  and 
are  now  serving,  possessed  In  abundance  that 
qualification  which  Is  the  mark  of  the  good 
soldier  In  every  land  and  age.  and  that  is. 
they  were  not  afraid  or  unwilling  to  die  for 
their  country  and  their  cause,  and  among  the 
thousands  of  brave  young  men.  who  have 
died  during  the  present  war.  have  been  sev- 
eral score  of  clergymen,  who  wore  the  khaki 
and  esteemed  It  an  honor  to  lay  down  their 
young  lives  that  out  of  their  sacrifice  might 
come  a  glorious  daybreak  for  those  who  dwelt 
in  darkness. 

Out  of  the  many  high  moments  of  heroism 
and  devotion  of  the  present  war  this  inci- 
dent comes  to  bless  and  Inspire.  In  Febru- 
ary 1943,  the  S.  S.  Dorchester  was  torpedoed 
off  Greenland  and  It  carried  a  large  number 
of  American  personnel  and  troops.  When 
the  vessel  was  struck  and  those  on  board 
knew  that  they  must  go  over  the  side  there 
was  momentary  panic  on  the  ship,  but  the 
fotir  Army  chaplains  present  went  among  the 
nen — comforting  and  encouraging  them  and 
calming  their  fears.  The  last  duty  that  these 
brave  clergymen  performed  was  to  give  cut 
lifebelts  to  the  troops.  When  all  the  lifebelts 
had  been  distributed  and  stUl  men  were  un- 
provided with  these  safety  devices— theee 
Xour  chaplains  took  off  their  own  life  belts 
and  gave  them  to  men  not  prepared  to  meet 
death.  And  when  the  boat  went  down  the 
survivors  caught  a  vision  of  the  four  stand- 
ing with  linked  arms  as  they  went  Into  the 
preeenoe  of  their  God. 

Strangely  enough  these  four  chaplains  rep- 
resented the  three  great  religious  bodies  in 
America— Chaplain  aark  V.  Poling,  of  New 
York  State,  and  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  Protestants;  Chaplain 
John  P.  Washington,  of  New  Jersey,  was  a 
Catholic;  while  Chaplain  Alexander  D.  Goode, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  Jewish.  When  the 
waters  closed  over  their  heads  I  can  imagine 
Father  Neptune  and  his  royal  court  sUndlng 
at  salute  as  they  received  these  heroic  men  as 
honored  guests  Into  that  mystic  kingdom. 

Yes,  American  chaplains  are  dying  for  our 
country  on  many  fronts,  others  are  receiving 
painful  wounds  at  their  post  of  duty,  some 
are  missing  In  action,  whUe  others  languish 
In  the  prison  camps  of  our  enemies.  To  those 
who  have  fallen  we  give  a  farewell  salute  of 
honor — to  those  who  survive  we  offer  the  con- 
solation of  our  prayers  to  God  for  their  re- 
covery and  deliverance. 


The  table  which  I  now  Insert  contains  the 
latest,  official  Information  from  our  War  and 
Navy  Departments  regarding  the  service,  the 
sacrifices,  and  the  honors  which  like  price- 
less Jewels  adorn  their  service  record: 

Ottf  Army,  Nary,  and  Marine  Corps  chaplains 
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Surely  this  Is  another  Instance  where  fig- 
ures speak  more  eloquently  than  words. 

On  July  29  of  last  year  the  United  SUtes 
Army  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
ninth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
chaplaincy  In  our  armed  forces,  for  It  was  on 
July  29,  1775.  that  Congress  made  the  first 
formal  recognition  of  a  legal  sUtus  for  chap- 
lains In  the  armed  forces.  For  over  169  years 
men  of  loyalty  and  devotion  have  poured  out 
their  lives  In  service  to  our  troops  at  home 
and  m  the  field.  The  chuirch  In  every  gen- 
eration has  kept  Its  pledged  word— they  shall 
not  march  alone.  When  It  was  necessary  lor 
a  body  of  men  to  march  tlxroiigh  the  valley 
of  death  the  church  has  sent  Its  holy  men 
to  march  with  them.  When  men  have 
writhed  in  their  wounds  and  pain,  some 
chaplain  has  blessed  them  by  his  ministra- 
tions. The  chaplain's  gentle  voice  has  com- 
mitted their  soul  to  God  and  their  body  to 
the  earth.  Often  the  chaplain  has  shared 
their  captivity  among  their  enemies  and 
when  peace  came  the  chaplain  has  accom- 
panied them  home  and  by  his  example  and 
precept  has  Inspired  them  to  build  a  new 
civilization  upon  the  rtiins  of  the  one  that 
has  fallen. 

All  honor  to  the  American  chaplain;  we 
uncover  before  him  and  our  hearts  beat  out 
a  symphony  of  homage  in  his  name. 


Control  and  Treafanent  of  Infantile 
Paralytii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  control  and 
treatment  of  infantile  paralysis  delivered 
by  Sister  Kenny  before  the  Illinois  State 
Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
as  follows: 

At  the  onset  I  would  like  to  convey  to  you 
my  grateful  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  me  by  this  Inviutton  to  address  you 
this  1st  day  of  May  1945. 

In  order  to  dispel  the  idea  that  I  emerged 
from  the  Ausualian  bushland  with  6o;ne  un- 
known and  untried  Idea  about  a  disease  that 
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bad  brSed  med-xal  actence  frcm  tbe  lime  of 
ihe  Pharaoh*  down  to  the  present  day.  I  will 
give  a  brlet  outline  ct  the  incenuve  of  my 
vlail  to  the  United  SUtes.     In  a  July.  1939, 
number  of  thf  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal  Aasoclatlcn   there  appeared  a  statement 
presented  by  Dr.  Krutlan  Hinsson.  Hospital 
for  Ruprtured  and  Crippled.  New  York,  read- 
tn«;    •'Ncwheie    in    the    world    is    there    any 
known  Ueatitient  for  the  disease  infantile  pa- 
r«lysls  In  the  acttte  stage  of  the  disease."    Dr. 
LouU  gcbwartx.  of  Paris,  sent  me  this  infor- 
maUon  to  the  city  of  Brisbane.  Queensland. 
Australia,  drawing  my  attention  to  thi  fact 
that  I  had  ti-eated  his  own  dauffhier.  Betty, 
tn  the  acute  stage  with  out«>tandlng  satisfac- 
tory results  in  the  year  1»3«     At  this  time  I 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  treating  rases  of 
InfantU*  paralysis  in  the  acute  staxe  of  the 
dlaaaae  In  Xh*  Brisbane  04>neral  Hospital.    In 
November   llWft.  the  medical   observers  who 
were  called   in  to  peas  judfmeut  made  the 
followinc  statement: 

"Sister  Kenny  has  eTi^lved  •  aUltactorY 
and  commendable  treatment  for  Uie  dleeaee 
Infantile  paialysis  whtrh  holds  out  mere  hope 
lor  re<x»Tery  than  any  other  method  known 
Mkjwbere. 

^  "Sign**''  D""     **•»    Fletcher.    M     D. 

M    8.  F    R.  C    8    )Bng  >.  Svdncy, 
Kew    Scuth    Wales:     Dr.    Norman 
Utile.  M.  D.  F    R.  C.  8.    (Eng  ). 
Cons\>ltan>     Orthopedic    Surgeon, 
Prince    Alfred    Hospital.    Sydney, 
New     South     Wales:      Dr.     Allan 
r.  etcher  Roberts.  M.  S .  F.  R.  C.  S  . 
Orthopedic     Surpeon.     Newcastle. 
N'iW  South  Wales:   and  supported 
by       Prof.       H.      J.       Wilkinson. 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology,   University    cf    Queensland. 
Brtataane.  Qu9en»lacd.   Aiutralia." 
It  was  at  this  stage  I  was  advised  to  come 
to  the  Unlte<l  states,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  disease  li  n^ore  prevalent  In  this  country 
than  any  other.     A  group  of  medical  men 
wrote   to  Dr.   MeKln   Henderson   concerning 
this  Tlalt  and.  also,  interviewed  the  Govern- 
ment and  mjself.  and  being  aware  of  the  In- 
ternational  reputation  of  the  Mayo  Clinic. 
Rochester,    sought    the    good    offices    of    the 
above-mentjc ned  member  (Dr.  Henderson)  of 
the  Institute  to  introduce  me  to  the  medical 
world    of    tht    United    States.      It    was    also 
thought  wise  that  my  visit  should  be  an  of- 
ficial one;   co:isequently.  arrangements  were 
made,  and  th4*  premier  of  my  State,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  For^an  Smith.  M.  L.  A.,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  United  SUtes  Consul  wrote  to 
Mr.  Basil  O  Connor,  bringing  before  his  no- 
tice the   following    Items.  First,   explaining 
that  I  did  not  seek  personal  gain,  and  that 
in  Australia  I  bad  given  ray  services  entirely 
voluntarily  ard.  I  quote,  "has  neither  sought 
nor  accepted  any  monetary  reward  from  the 
Government  or  from  patients."    It  was  then 
further  explained  to  Mr.  OConnor.  I  quote: 
"New  cases  which  have  occurred  since  she 
has  had  access  to  patients  In  public  hospitals 
have  been  treated  In  the  acute  stage  by  her 
aystem   with   outstanding  results.     She    has 
also   bad  outiitanding  results   In  her   treat- 
ment of  case:!  In  the  convalescent  stage,  of 
which  a  large  number  have  been  treated  by 
her    system       Her    reetUts    have    been    par- 
ticularly outiitandlng  In  early  convalescent 
caaes."     In   Itirther   quoting,   the   last   two 
paragraphs  oi!  this  letter  read: 

"Mm  Kenny's  mission  to  the  United  States 
of  America  li  to  obtain  sclentlflc  assistance 
to  complete  her  research  and  In  the  compila- 
tion of  a  booic.  which  she  has  been  urged  to 
publish,  setting  out  by  description  and  Illus- 
tration the  Kenny  system  of  treating  the 
tiler aiwi  la  the  actiate  stage.  She  does  not  seek 
pereonal  gain.  Her  mission  is  being  under- 
taken CO  the  advice  of  a  group  of  medical 
men.  The  Government  has  associated  Itself 
with  hu  mlsiion  by  providing  transport  for 
herandvvsttendant  to  America  and  tor  their 
subsequent  n.>turn  to  Australia. 
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"My  Government  has 
with  the  results  of  th( 
tlcularly  with  the 
the  treatment  of  the 
stage.     This  success 
that  much  greater  im 
In  treating  the  disease 
been  accomplished 
opinion  of  the  Queens 
that  of  many  medical 
contribution  to  the 
cordlngly,  I  commend  1 
offices  of  the  National 
tile  Paralysu." 

I  would   consider 
ductton   to   your 
of  my  State  and  the 
therein  should  be 
you  know  that  any 
mlttcd  by  any  doctoi 
was  submitted  In 
there    was  In 
tn  the  acute  itac* 
satlrtMtory.     Howevti 
able  reason.  Mr   O' 
no  one  was  anxious 
I  had  better  return  to 

I  was  en  route  to 
dereon.  Mayo  Clinic 
Wallace  Cole  and 
Paul,  and  tn  the  course 
Mtland  Knapp  and 
All  of  these  gentleman 
patients  «bom  they 
the  best  treatment 
offer  and  were,  as  the  r 
no  better  fast." 
from  the  onset, 
and    function    restored 
groups.     Thus  It  was 
being  given  before  I 
my  return  to  Australia 
pose  of  fotir  medical 
States  was  saved  fron 
the  years  1943-44. 

I  have  given  you 
arrival  In  the  United 
ceptlon.     It    Is   now 
happens  in  the  years 
30  years  I  had  seen 
twisted  and  m 
life's  work  again  and 
gathered  the  threads 
dying  flame.     As  a 
taken   what  was  su 
formities  and  lifeless 
ened  the  one  and  sucpg 
have  seen  the  light 
look  of  despair  In  th< 
maiden  of  the  Uni 
parents  weep  for  joy. 
the  prayers  of  the 
These  questions 
this  gift?    Was  it  a 
treatment?    Or 
known  to  science? 
be  answered  by  the 
cal  men  and  the 
one  you  will  find  in 
where  an  opportunit] 
stratlon  before  the 
its  damage.     The  ot 
book,  entitled  "The 
The  first  American 
Dr.    Wallace    Cole, 
surgery.   University 
Miland  Knapp 
University  of  Mmnescjta 
amongst  other  thin 
come  in  a  few  days 
more  comfortable   t 
ever,  the  most  Im 
ments  was  the 
given  for  symptoms 
ously  unrecognized 
site  to  those  genera 
the  world.     As  a  matter 
the    buma       anatomy^ 
normal  was  the  part 
tlon  and  banish  pain 
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ralia  when  Dr.  Hen- 
ntroduced  me  to  Drs. 
V/UUcmson.  of  St. 
of  time  I  met  Drs. 
n  Pohl.  Minneapolis, 
asked   advice  about 
nformed  me  had  bed 
United  States  could 
expressed  It,  "getting 
was  s£veral  months 
es  were  corrected 
In    certain    muscle 
I  arough  this  last  chance 
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be  asked— What  was 
type  of  therapy?    A 
something  deeper  still   un- 
questions  may  best 
of  unbiased  medt- 
flrjdings  of  science.    The 
many  presentations 
was  given  for  demon- 
(|read  disease  bad  done 
you  may  find  in  the 
Iiiiportance  of  Research." 
n  pDrt  w  js  presented  by 
fessor    of    orthopedic 
Minnesota;    and   Dr. 
of  physical  therapy, 
This  report  states, 
that  pain  was  over- 
the  p£.tlent  was  much 
n   ever   before.    How- 
t  oi'  all  the  state- 
that  treatment  was 
and  conditions  prevl- 
wljicb  were  Jiost  the  oppo- 
accepted  throughout 
of  fact,  that  part  of 
previously    thought 
receive  special  atten- 
In  this  presentation  I 


will  omit  the  series  of  reports  s-nt  In  by 
medical  men  whose  associations  were  eithfu* 
negligible  or  nonexls'.ent. 

The  next  important  report  canoe  from  the 
city  of  Winnipeg.  Canada,  and  states, 
amongst  other  things,  that  this  revolutionary 
treatment  demanded  that  the  disease  te 
g.vcn  reassessment,  and  stated  further  that 
the  Kenny  method  had  proven  good.  Indeed, 
better  than  good,  the  best  of  which  they 
had  ever  expsnenced.  and  added:  "We  (dec- 
tors)  and  our  patients  owe  Bdlss  Kenny  a 
great  debt.  We  gladly  acknowledge  It."  It 
was  also  admitted  that  deformities  bad  been 
combated  in  every  case  by  the  newer  meth- 
od for  the  newer  concept. 

The  White  MMHOrlal  BosplUl.  Los  An- 
gelee.  Calif .  pretnti  its  axperlence.  which 
is  colrddent  with  Winnipeg. 

The  Los  Angeles  Children's  Hospital  asks 
the  following  question:  "Do  you  know  that 
before  the  adoption  by  hospitals  of  the  Sitter 
Kenny  treatment  for  infantile  paralysis,  B5 
percent  ot  the  victims  ot  this  dread  dlMMa 
never  recovered  t  Under  the  Sister  Benny 
treatment,  only  IS  percent  of  the  cases  are 
incurable.  Do  you  realin  the  70  percent 
who  were  previously  doomed  to  the  lite  ot  a 
cripple  can  now  look  forward  to  normal  life?" 
The  president  of  the  hospital  in  Seattle, 
amongst  other  things,  states:  "Through  the 
use  of  the  Kenny  treatment  all  87  Infantile 
paralysis  patients  treated  In  the  year  1G44 
walked  out  of  the  hospital.  The  lensth  ot 
hospital  treatment  here  now  averages  less 
than  3  months,  whereas  previously  It  was 
a  year  or  more." 

We  shall  now  take  the  reports  on  this 
disease  prior  to  my  arrival  and  up  to  date. 
It  was  acknowlec'ged  by  Dr.  Philip  Wilson, 
medical  superintendent.  Hospital  for  Rup- 
tured and  Crippled,  In  the  year  1910,  that 
one-third  of  the  crippling  of  childhood  wos 
caused  through  the  disease  Infantile  paraly- 
sis (New  York  Times,  May  1940).  This  re- 
ferred to  all  seven  types  of  crippling.  Includ- 
ing accident.  It  was  acknowledged  In  the 
Journal  of  Bone  and  Joint  Surgery  that  a 
higher  percentage  of  cases  suffering  from  the 
after-effects  of  this  disease  presented  them- 
selves at  the  Shrlners"  Hospital,  St.  Louis. 
October  1941,  lor  treatment  than  that  of  any 
other  malady. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Ober.  former  president  of  the 
American  Oithopedlc  Association,  assistant 
dean  In  charge  of  courses  for  graduates.  Har- 
vard Medical  Schccl.  stated  In  lecture  No.  6 
given  at  Vanderbllt  University  In  1941  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  and  published  in  the  book 
entitled  Infantile  Paralysis.  1941.  printed  by 
the  Waverly  Press,  Baltimore.  Md :  "Poliomy- 
elitis, more  popularly  known  as  infantile 
paralysis,  leaves  more  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals than  all  other  acute  diseases  com- 
bined." Dr.  Ober  also  stated  In  the  foreword 
of  the  book,  entitled  "The  Kenny  Concept  ot 
Infantile  Paralysis  and  Its  Treatment."  that  I 
have  put  great  emphasis  on  the  condition  ot 
muscles  In  this  disease,  and  adds  that  this 
Is  not  found  in  textbooks  but  admits  that 
there  Is  no  doubt  it  is  present  and  Is  a  great 
factor  In  the  production  of  early  deformi- 
ties. It  Is  agreed  by  all  that  deformities 
prevent  normal  function  and  produce  paraly- 
sis. In  this  statement  Dr.  Ober  agrees  with 
the  scientific  findings  quoted  later. 

It  was  also  acknowledged  In  the  Journal  of 
Bone  and  Joint  Surgery  that  with  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  orthodox  treatment  the  high- 
est percentage  of  recoveries  was  15  percent 
and  deformities  developed  during  treatment. 
It  was  also  acknowledged  that  without  any 
form  of  physical  therapy  the  recoveries  were 
19  percent.  It  Is  acknowledged  in  the  same 
Journal  that  pain  lasts  up  to  four  months. 
This  is  supported  In  the  Public  Health  Bulle- 
tin. No.  242. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  question.  What 
does  scientific  investigation  have  to  ssy?    In 
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reply  we  will  consider  the  book  published  by 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paral- 
ysis and  entitled  "The  Importance  of  Re- 
search." If  you  turn  to  pageti  22  and  23,  you 
will  see  the  following  6tatem<mt: 

"Physicians  had  always  been  taught  that 
Infantile  paralysis  was  nally  paralysis. 
Kenny  claimed  that  infantile  paralysis  was 
rarely  paralysis,  but  was  really  spasm  of 
muscles.  This  was  an  exactly  opposite  con- 
cept. Physicians  used  a  method  of  treatment 
which  consisted  of  Immoblltzstlon  by  casts 
or  splints.  Kenny  contended  that  these  were 
all  wrong  for  they  merely  Increased  the  spasm 
and  led  to  contractures  and  permanent  de- 
rormltles." 

Sclentlflc  research  was  Instituted  by  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 
snd  It  Is  stated  In  this  bock  that  this  re- 
search proved  1  was  treating  a  condition 
irttlch  actually  did  exist;  ard,  furthermore, 
when  this  condition  was  treated  the  Kenny 
way.  It  recovered.  When  th»'y  were  left  un- 
treated, which  was  the  ortl  odox  way,  they 
vrere  still  sick,  useless  muicles  after  long 
vreeks.  It  also  proved  that  all  previous  treat- 
ment had  been  for  conditions  thst  did  not 
exist.  This  Is  the  answer  why  70  percent 
more  patients  are  restored  to  normal  than 
previously  experienced.  It  wis  further  stated 
In  this  book.  "This  was  the  first  real  proof 
that  Kenny  was  treating  a  condition  that 
did  In  truth  exist." 

You  will  also  see  In  a  staement  made  by 
Mr.  O'Connor  and  published  on  pages  9  and 
10  of  the  book,  entitled.  'The  Kenny  Con- 
cept of  Infantile  Paralysis  and  Its  Treat- 
ment": "Those  who  work  In  the  laboratories 
with  problems  on  hlstopatt  ology.  anatomy, 
and  physiology  claim  that  the  major  con- 
cept Is  reasonable  and  rational."  and  admits 
further,  "This  forward  step  Is  not  a  new 
treatment  for  the  disease  as  previously  con- 
ceived, but  presents  an  entlnjly  new  concept 
and  a  satisfactory  treatment  for  this  con- 
cept." and  expresses  his  thanks  that  much 
that  once  was  accepted  as  ne^eissary  deform- 
ity can  be  overcome  and  handicapping  physi- 
cal defects  be  eliminated.  Despite  this  ad- 
mission on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  O'Connor,  the 
book  (containing  description  of  how  to  over- 
come these  handicapping  defects)  sent  to 
the  medical  director  of  the  Netlonal  FoUnda- 
tioQ  for  Infimtlle  Paralysis  vias  returned  to 
the  publisher:  and  the  book  that  allowed 
these  defects  occur  was  translated  into  other 
languages  and  generally  dlst  Ibuted. 

The  next  question  to  be  iisked  Is.  What 
use  has  the  medical  world  mt  de  of  this  for- 
ward step  and  discovery?  Alai.  it  Is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  state  that  this  Icnowledge  has 
been  suppressed  and  hidden  away.  For  In- 
stance, when  seven  medical  men  whom  Dr. 
Flshbeln  refers  to  in  the  Cblcigo  Dally  News 
as  "top  notch"  men  In  the  aiedlcal  world, 
teachers  in  medical  schools,  admitted  that 
they  were  Ignorant  of  any  such  conditions 
and  symptoms,  both  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis  and  Dr.  Flshbeln 
were  cruelly  silent.  They  w;re  also  silent 
when  these  gentlemen  accused  me  of  Intro- 
ducing a  work  to  the  Unitec.  States  which 
could  be  damaging  to  children  In  the  acute 
stage.  We  shall  now  Inquire  iiito  this  matter. 
If  you  examine  the  report  of  one  of  their 
number  which  appeared  in  ■he  Journal  of 
Bone  and  Joint  Surgery,  you  vlll  see  that  160 
acute  cases  were  treated  acco-dlng  to  ortho- 
dox procedures  before  my  arrl/al.  They  were 
treated  by  Immobilization  until  pain  sub- 
sided which  was  a  period  of  3  or  4  months. 
They  were  then  given  the  best,  physiotherapy 
obtainable  in  the  United  States,  and  It  Is 
admitted  that  the  results  wi;re  very  disap- 
pointing, and  deformities  d.jveloped  in  50 
percent  of  the  cases  with  trunk  Involvement 
during  treatment.  How  dlfltrent  the  story 
you  will  see  In  the  documentary  film  where 
pain  lasted  3  or  4  days  witli  Kenny  treat- 
ment—this Is  supported  by  all  reports  up  to 
date — and  80  percent  of  the  cases  had  re- 


covered and  gone  home  Inside  the  4  months' 
BpMX.  It  is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
disagreeable  complications  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nor states  previously  were  thought  inevitable 
are  entirely  banished  by  this  newer  science 
for  the  newer  concept. 

We  shall  now  Inquire,  What  are  these  dis- 
agreeable complications  and  deformities? 
In  reply  It  Is  necessary  to  state  that  Inuno- 
bllls»tlon  has  produced  kidney  stone.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  kidney,  inflanunation  of  the 
bladder,  bleeding  heels,  and  suppurating 
pressure  sores.  Also,  the  attendant  deformi- 
ties through  nontreatment  of  the  symptoms 
discovered  by  me  are  hideous  spinal  deformi- 
ties, leg  deformities,  arm  deformities,  foot 
deformities,  and  hand  deformities — all  ot 
which  ycu  will  see  on  th?  film  and  all  ot  ' 
which  have  been  banished  by  the  Introdtie- 
tlon  of  my  work — along  with  dwarfed  and 
stunted  limbs.  Seventy  more  esses  out  of 
every  hundred  are  restored  to  normal,  and 
up  to  date  all  adults  have  been  restored  to 
useful  citlEensh'.p.  and  no  child  has  had  to 
attend  the  crippled  children's  school.  .Before 
the  Introduction  of  my  «-ork  tn  Minneapolis 
the  average  enrollment  at  the  local  crippled 
children's  school  was  approximately  100,  and 
maintained  this  number  by  a  yearly  enroll- 
ment between  20  and  30  cases.  Since  the 
Introduction  of  my  work  in  1940  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  nil. 

However,  for  some  unknown  reason  there 
seeirs  to  be  an  organized  boycott  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  and  Dr.  Flshbeln.  Of 
my  charity  I  would  say  that  they  may  be 
Ignorant  of  the  true  picture.  This  Is  partly 
true,  for  they  have  denied  the  facilities  for 
research  Into  the  further  presentation  I  have 
to  make  of  which  they  are  entirely  Ignorant. 
However,  this  does  not  excuse  their  cruel 
silence  when  teachers  in  medicine  acknowl- 
edge their  Ignorance  of  the  result  of  scien- 
tific research,  already  proved,  nor  dot's  It  ex- 
cuse them  from  their  cruel  attempts  of  pre- 
venting the  work  from  being  Introduced  Into 
other  countries,  nor  their  callotis  behavior 
in  the  distribution  of  a  bock  written  by  Miss 
Jessie  Stevenson  describing  a  treatment 
which  Mr.  O'Connor  admits  allowing  damag- 
ing conditions  occur  which  were  thought  in- 
evitable. 

What  shall  be  the  feelings  of  the  mothers 
of  other  countries  when  they  know  their 
children  euffered  unnecessary,  excruciating 
pain,  and  see  their  bodies  warped,  twisted, 
and  deformed,  and  know,  as  they  will  know 
In  the  years  to  come,  that  the  United  States 
had  this  great  gift  and  held  back— and,  If  I 
may  use  the  simile,  when  they  asked  for 
bread,  gave  them  a  stone?  The  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  put  forth 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  work  from  t)elng 
sent  out  In  Its  entirety.  Students  were  sent 
for  9  weeks  to  unlearn  one  Idea  and  absorb 
the  opposite;  and  when  I  protested,  I  was 
called  cantankerous  and  difficult  to  get  along 
with.  I  wish  to  give  a  gift  worthy  of  a  great 
people  and  give  It  In  Its  entirety,  and  I  wleh 
every  chUd  on  earth  to  be  relieved  of  suf- 
fering and  deformity.  I  would  consider  any 
person  that  stands  In  silence  and  allows  these 
things  to  happen  when  they  can  be  pre- 
vented Is  guilty  of  a  crime  as  great  as  that 
comnritted  In  any  concentration  camp — to 
condemn  a  child  to  4  months'  pain  when  It 
could  be  reduced  to  4  days. 

Dr.  Flshbeln  states  that  the  advisory  board 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  of  which  he  Is  a  member,  was 
within  their  rights  to  deny  the  institute  the 
funds  for  research,  stating  that  the  building 
was  not  suitable  for  either  clinical  or  sclen- 
tlflc research.  Does  Dr.  Flshbeln  know  what 
sort  of  a  building  yielded  the  evidence  that 
revolutionized  the  concept  of  this  disease  and 
eventually  gave  to  the  United  States  a  gift 
which  Mr.  O'Connor  admits  saved  the  coun- 
try from  a  national  disaster?     I  will  tell  him. 


It  was  a  small  log  hut  with  a  bark  roof  and 
a  dirt  floor  and  wooden  shutters  for  windows. 
What  was  discovered  In  this  bumble  dwelling 
puts  85  percent  of  the  American  children 
back  instead  of  15  percent  and  leaves  the 
remaining  15  percent  In  a  much  better  sh^pe 
than  ever  before.  With  strange  incongruity. 
Dr.  Flshbeln  complains,  "Sister  Kenny  states 
she  has  a  method  of  early  diagnoels.  If  she 
has,  why  does  she  not  come  out  with  it? 
MThy  does  she  hide  it  away?"  And  yet  admlU 
facilities  were  denied  to  do  what  he  com- 
plains about  me  holding  back.  For  2  years 
I  have  been  pleading  with  Dr.  Flshbeln  and 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis to  come  and  see  and  Institute  re.search, 
Dr  Flahbein'a  own  statement  thttt  ihoy  were 
Justifiable  in  reuislng  is  the  aubwcr.  Neither 
financial  or  scientific  help  was  forthcoming. 
I  am  trying  to  do  it  alone. 

For  S  years  1  have  been  requested  by  ned* 
leal  members  ot  the  armed  forces  ot  the 
United  States  to  record  by  documentary  film 
my  findings  and  piocedures.  1  had  notified 
all  concerned  cf  tills  request  and  no  notice 
was  uken.  However,  ihrouish  the  pcnero»lty 
of  Mi»  Rosalind  Russt-U,  I  wa5  able  to  pre- 
sent part  of  my  work  by  sound  film— that  Is. 
the  concept,  early  diagnosis,  and  hew  to  pre- 
vent deformities.  The  members  ot  the  armed 
forces  who  have  seen  it  have  not  hesitated 
to  state  that  they  think  It  of  great  educa- 
tional value.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  had 
an  appeal  from  Fort  McClellan  to  B?e  It 
they  could  rent  a  copy.  This  camp  Is  now  In 
quarantine  for  this  disease.  At  my  own  per- 
sonal expense  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  film,  for 
which  I  have  no  desire  to  receive  rent. 
Neither  the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis  nor  the  American  Medical  As- 
Eoclation  tal^e  any  interest  In  this  film.  How- 
ever, the  public-health  officers  are  Interested, 
and  I  had  another  copy  made  and  shown  to 
the  public-health  officers  of  New  Yor»i.  I 
have  tbelr  statement  that  they  consider  It  the 
best  presentation  of  my  work  that  either  I  or 
anyone  else  has  given  In  writing  and  is,  in 
their  opinion,  of  great  educational  value. 

Furthermore.  I  would  consider  a  gift  of 
healing;  to  other  lands  would  go  a.  long  way 
to  bind  the  wounds  of  a  war- weary  world  and 
kindle  the  flame  of  friendship.  V/e  will  now 
consider  what  help  has  been  rranted  In  this 
objective.  In  the  year  1941.  Dr.  Chown  was 
advised  not  to  come  to  Minneapolis  from  Can- 
ada by  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis.  However,  this  was  forgivable  for 
the  true  worth  of  my  work  was  not  then 
known.  However,  the  same  thing  happened 
In  1943.  when  Mr.  OConnor  krew  .hat  I  had 
an  Important  appointment  with  the  medical 
association  and  the  Minister  of  Health  in  the 
State  of  Ontario,  and  I  was  In  New  York.  He 
Informed  me  that  he  desired  to  see  me  In 
Dr.  Dlehl's  office  in  Minneapolis  on  the  same 
date.    He  refused  to  see  me  In  New  York. 

A  South  American  neighbor  appealed  for 
help  the  same  year.  The  appeal  was  at  flrst 
refused.  However,  when  It  was  known  that 
I  desired  to  give  the  help  and  would  sond  my 
ward  with  another  technician,  the  National 
Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  came  for- 
ward with  a  proposition.  My  ward  and  an 
American  technician  was  sent  along  on  con- 
tract. An  appeal  was  made  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  contract  to  the  foundation  from 
Argentina  to  extend  the  term.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  this  appeal,  and  the  appeal  was 
then  sent  to  me  by  the  Ambassador  and  the 
authorities  in  Buencw  Aires  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  technicians  themselves.  With 
this  appeal  I  received  the  following  wire  from 
the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis : 

"For  your  Information  have  Just  wired 
Mary  Kenny  'After  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  request  that  you  and  Miss  Gard- 
ner be  permitted  to  remain  an  additional  2 
months  In  Buenos  Aires  and  after  conferring 
with  those  In  whose  Judgment  as  to  such 
matters  we  have  reason  to  have  confidence 
we  are  convinced  that  the  Interests  of  those 
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In  Argentln*  afflicted  with  Infantile  paralysia 
win  be  beat  i.erveci  by  your  returning  Imme- 
diately to  this  country  pxirsuant  to  the  plana 
under  vhlcb  you  were  sent  to  Argentina  by 
the  National  Foundation.  The  Foundation, 
however,  hai  no  right  and  no  dealre  to  dic- 
tate to  you  m  any  aense  what  you  as  IndN 
TlduaU  should  or  should  not  do.  If.  however. 
you  elect  to  remain  in  Argentina  we  are  cer- 
tain that  ycu  would  be  the  first  to  wish  to 
Tvlleve  the  National  Foundation  of  any  re- 
iponaiblllty  In  connection  with  your  con- 
tlntied  sojoiim  or  your  safe  return  to  the 
United  8tat<9  and  In  such  case  the  National 
Poimdatlon  wouJd  consider  Itaelf  so  relieved.' 
"Don  W.  OooAKtrwsT.  M  D.. 

"Medical  Director" 

Simultaneously  with  thU  wire  I  was  In- 
formed by  Dr.  Dlehl  that  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  tHJth  Mr  O'Connor  and  Dr.  Guda- 
kunst   not   to   Issue   any  checks   In   favor  of 
Mary  Stewart  Kenny.     I  may  here  state  that 
the  foundation  had  not  honored  Its  financial 
obligation   to   Mary  Stewart   Kenny   entered 
Into  by  contract.     However,  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  supplied  the  necesaary  funds  and 
preaented  Mary  Stewart  Kenny  with  an  hon- 
orarium and  a  gold  medal  and  saw  that  she 
returned  safely  to  the  United  States.     The 
financial  status  of  the  American   technician 
was  not  mcleated.     She  received  her  fees  ac- 
cording to  contract     However,  both  my  ward 
and  I  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
procedures  would  not  have  the  approval  of 
the  good  American  people  whom  we  wished  to 
serve.     Nor  would  the  activities  of  Dr.  Plsh- 
beln  have  the  approval  of  the  400  good  Ameri- 
can doctors  who  wrote,  I  quote:   "You  have 
presented  to  ua  a  new  concept  of  this  disease 
and  led   us  along   a  new  pathway  of   treat- 
ment     We  hope  you  will  live  to  see  the  day 
of  ita  adoption  throughout  the  world." 

Dr.  Ptahbeln  states  m  the  lay  press  that  I 
object  to  any  Improvements  being  introduced 
tnto  the  treatment.  This  Is  altogether  In- 
correct. I  would  gladly  welcome  any  Im- 
provement, but  quite  understand  that  before 
Improvement  can  be  introduced  It  Is  neces- 
^'•ary  to  understand  the  symp'oms  of  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Flshbeln  refers  to  the  committee  of 
seven  orthcpeduts  as  the  "top  notch  '  men 
In  their  profession.  It  la  from  these  gentle- 
men that  Improvement  could  come.  They 
admitted  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  con- 
dition that  I  had  observed  clinically  an*! 
which  aclentlflc  research  had  proved  correct 
In  which  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  and  Dr  Fishbeln  had  main- 
Utned  silence.  With  this  attitiide  and  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search, It  Is  logical  to  understand  the  Impos- 
sibility to  present  any  Improvement. 

Also  Dr.  Flshbeln  in  the  lay  press  refers  to 
Prof.  Stanley  Cobb  and  states  that  this  gen- 
tleman had  referred  to  my  presentation  as 
"physiological  ncnsense."  and  added  that  all 
neuromuscular  professors  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  statement  appeared  in  Jan- 
uary 1944  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  However.  In  the  May 
number  of  the  same  year  It  is  announced 
that  my  presentation  Is  a  "scientific  fact." 
Of  this  latter  statement  Dr  Flshbeln  and  the 
Kattonal  Foundation  for  Inlantile  Paralysis 
were  again  cruelly  silent.  Also  Dr  Flsht)e;n 
had  an  opportunity  to  distribute  and  publish 
the  findings  of  research,  proving  Dr.  Cobb 
and  his  colleagues  wrong  in  this  article,  and 
•sain  failed. 

In  October  1944  number  of  the  Founda- 
tion News,  a  paper  Is  presented  by  Mlss 
Worthlngham.  technical  director.  A  state- 
ment appeared  In  this  paper  to  the  effect 
that  a  Kenny  technician  could  not  give 
the  necessary  after-care  to  a  patient  sufier- 
Ing  from  the  disease  infantile  paralysis.  It 
Is  evident  frcm  this  statement  that  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  has 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  had  taken  cases 


upon  my  arrival  In 


failed  to  respond  to     he  best  physical   ther- 


apy for  months,  and 
oped.     Function  was 


newer    sciences    of 


Minneapolis  that  had 


deformities  had  devel- 
restored  and  deform- 


ities corrected  with    ;he  application  of  the 


dermo-neuro-muscular 


therapy  applied  by  m  f.  It  is  admitted  In  the 
Journal  of  Bone  and  Joint  Surgery  that  the 
results  of  physical  therapy  was  most  disap- 
pointing. This  Is  supported  by  the  Canadian 
repo.ts  Canada  also  states.  "We  were  as- 
tounded to  see  Miss  ienny  restore  to  normal 
muscles  we  had  accepted  a»i  flaccold  or  par- 
alj-zad."  The  Natioral  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  Intends  to  donate  over  one 
milVlon  dollars  to  tlM  teaching  of  the  useless 
method  and  refuses  any  assistance  to  the 
teachlrg  of  the  newer  science.  Dr.  Fishbeln 
states  that  It  Is  their  endeavor  to  save  the 
American  people  f i  om  exploitation.  The 
documentary  fiJm  pr(  vents  the  failure  of  the 
best  physical  theraj  y  to  produce  satisfac- 
tory results  for  morths  and  the  success  of 
the  Kenny  method  liy  the  newer  science  In 
the  same  patient.  This  Is  Indisputable  evi- 
dence to  the  lay  peison.  May  I  ask  who  Is 
doing  the  exploiting 

Furthermore,  I  tal  e  keen  exception  to  the 
published  statement  that  I  was  annoyed  be- 
cause I  was  denied  lunds  irom  the  Founda- 
tion. I,  personally,  have  never  made  any 
request  for  funds.  The  medical  commit- 
tee and  the  Board  o  Directors  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Kenny  Instltu  e  had  requested  funds 
and  were  refused.  1  have  stated  that  owing 
to  this  refusal  It  wll ,  be  n«H»seery  for  me  to 
present  my  further  findings  to  research  In 
some  other  country.  This  does  not  mean  I 
disassociate  myself  from  the  work  at  the 
Ellzat)eth  Kenny  Iistltute  at  Minneapolis. 
It  Is  In  order  to  place  all  my  findings  on  a 
full  scientific  bas'.s  ;hat  would  Impel  me  to 
take  this  step.  The  medical  men  to  whom  I 
have  presented  theae  findings  have  unhesi- 
tatingly stated  that  they  demand  scientific 
Investigation. 

The  fully  trained  staff  of  the  Institute  Is 
familiar  with  the  p!  esentatlon  and  the  sat- 
isfactory treatment  I  or  the  conditions.  How- 
ever, all  other  cente-s  are  not  so  fortunately 
situated,  and  I  am  most  anxious  that  they 
should  be  In  order  hat  the  results  at  other 
Institutions  may  compare  favorably  with 
those  obtained  at  he  Institute.  It  Is  ac- 
knowledged by  all  visiting  medical  practi- 
tioners that  the  resv  Its  at  the  institute  excel 
those  obtained  elseM?here.  I  have  been  fre- 
quently asked  the  reason  why.  The  seven 
professors  whom  D '.  Fishbeln  refers  to  as 
top  notch  men  made  the  following  remark 
In  the  presence  of  witnesses.  "Your  results 
are  excellent.  No  one  could  deny  that." 
Major  Stone  and  Major  Erickson  of  the 
United  States  Arm]  asked  me  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Dr.  Todd  cf  Washington  in  rather 
an  accusing  manner  to  please  explain  why 
the  results  were  so  much  better  at  the  In- 
stitute than  anywl  ere  else  In  the  United 
Semites.  My  reply  in  that  the  staff  Is  more 
fully  trained  and  urderstands  the  concept. 

The  foundation  Iias  reftised  any  further 
assistance.  That  is  quite  Immaterial  to  me. 
It  also  refused  to  ta  se  part  uf>on  my  arrival, 
and  both  Mr.  O'Coi  nor  and  Dr.  Gudakunst 
advised  me  to  retv  rn  to  Australia.  How- 
ever. St.  Paul  and  idnneapoUs  responded  to 
the  request  of  my  |  overnment  and  a  group 
of  medical  men,  am  1  I  presented  part  of  my 
clinical  findings  the  first  year  and  Informed 
all  concerned  that  t  wotild  take  3  years  to 
present  the  full  30  yesu^'  clinical  investiga- 
tion. It  Is  adm!ttec  by  the  foundation  that 
scientlQc  investigatim  had  proved  these  find- 
ings correct  and  tlic  newer  type  of  treat- 
ment evolved  for  t  lese  findings  had  saved 
the  United  States  from  a  national  disaster. 
In  this  admission,  i  .  Is  acknowledged  by  the 
foundHtlon  that  if  had  taken  their  advice 
In  1940,  the  good  pe  )pie  of  the  United  States 


would  have  experienced  this  disaster.  It 
may  be  that  when  some  other  country  In- 
vestigates my  further  clinical  findings,  the 
full  conquest  of  the  disease  may  be  centuries 
nearer.  However.  It  Is  necessary  for  the  world 
to  know  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. 

It  Is  most  evident  In  the  presentation  of 
this  evidence  that  those  who  have  under- 
taken the  supervision  of  the  work  and  Its 
expansion  have  failed  the  people.  I  am  sure 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  as  "top  notch" 
memt>ers  of  the  honorable  profession  of  med- 
icine would  never  have  made  the  statements 
they  did  if  they  had  known  that  scientific 
research  had  proved  that  In  all  of  the  years 
that  had  passed,  the  part  of  the  human  anat- 
omy they  had  accepted  a-  nonaffected  by  the 
disease  and  normal  was  the  part  severely  af- 
fected and  requiring  all  possible  skill  to 
prevent  the  development  of  all  the  gross  and 
humiliating  conditions  which  it  was  admit- 
ted was  impossible  to  correct.  Science  has 
proven  my  presentation,  which  was  the  op- 
posite to  all  previous  concepts  known  to  the 
medical  world,  to  be  correct. 

The  evidence  produced  here,  which  is  not 
my  own  but  evidence  produced  by  scientific 
research,  proves  the  economic  and  humane 
side  of  my  work.  The  economic  value  can 
be  measured  by  millfons  of  dollars,  but  the 
humane  value  cannot  bs  measured.  Because 
of  this  gift,  many  young  Americans  can 
walk  again,  can  play  again,  and  the  heart 
of  motherhood  made  glad  throughout  the 
land.  As  explained  by  my  country,  I  ask  no 
personal  gain,  but  I  humbly  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  gl-e  this  message  of  healing  to 
other  lands  and  see  that  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  my 
country  and  saved  my  people  from  slavery 
shall  receive  this  gift  in  its  entirety:  and 
thus  I  shall  feel  I  have  in  some  way  recom- 
pensed them  for  their  gift  of  freedom  to 
Australia. 

Finally.  I'  may  have  been  noticed  I  have 
made  no  reference  to  a  report  presenting  the 
activities  of  the  Elizabeth  Kenny  Institute 
other  than  certain  statements  made  In  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Personally,  I  think 
the  manager  of  this  Institute,  Frank  E.  Har- 
rington, M.  D..  should  request  the  medical 
supervisor  to  furnish  this  report  to  be  pub- 
lished In  the  medical  Journals.  The  medical 
supervisor,  John  F.  Pohl,  M.  D..  has  had  wide 
experience  In  this  disease,  before  and  since 
my  arrival,  and  with  his  associations  with  the 
Harvard  Crippled  Children's  Commission  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  Harry 
Pratt,  M.  D.,  Manchester,  England,  and  sup- 
ervisor of  the  local  crippled-children's  school 
and  various  other  activities.  Furthermore, 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  publicity 
given  to  the  dismissal  of  spastic  patients 
from  the  Institute  by  order  of  medical  au- 
thorities. I  wish  It  to  be  known  I  was  not 
experimenting  with  these  children.  The  re- 
ports of  my  work  with  this  very  sad  disease 
are.  to  a  degree,  most  encouraging.  For  In- 
stance, a  report  Is  contained  In  the  book. 
entitled,  "Report  on  the  Elizabeth  Kenny 
Clinic,  Townsland.  Queensland,"  compiled  by 
the  Queensland  Government  and  contains 
the  following  statement,  presented  by  Dr. 
James  Vivian  Gulnane.  M.  D..  P.  R.  C.  S.  ( Eng- 
land). This  gentleman  was  detailed  to  in- 
quire into  the  end  results  of  treatment  In 
England  and  the  continent,  then  becoming 
associated  with  the  work  In  the  clinic  for  4 
months,  watching  procedures,  gathering  evi- 
dence, and  comparing  results.  In  this  report 
you  will  see,  quote : 

"SPASTIC    CASKS 

"The  results  In  this  type  of  cases  have  been 
excellent.  No  other  method  I  know  of  can 
approach  it." 

I  have  a  written  statement  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Congress  of  Physical 
Therapy,  Miland  Knapp,  M.  D.,  quote: 
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-To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

"This  is  to  confirm  my  verbal  statement 
that  I  would  appreciate  being  shown  a 
method  of  treatment  that  Is  etfectlve  In  cere- 
bral spastic  paraljrsls. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Miland  E  ICn.*pp,  M  D." 

This  evidence  sUtes  that  physical  therapy 
has  nothing  to  offer.  Howevei.  dermo-ncuro- 
physlcal  therapy  has  something. 

Therefore.  It  Is  Imperative  that  legislation 
should  recognize  this  newer  science  and  pro- 
tect the  technicians  by  law  and  the  people 
from  exploitation.  If  this  jirotectlon  were 
given,  it  would  Induce  young  medical  men  to 
become  Interested  in  physical  therapy  of  the 
more  advanced  type  and  explain  to  young 
orthopedic  surgeons  how  to  deal  with  the 
bodily  mechanics  to  avoid  operations  end 
keep  the  body  straight. 

I  am  sure  that  neither  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  Infantile  Paralysis  aor  Dr.  Flshbeln 
was  aware  of  the  enormity  (if  the  action  of 
placing  a  stumbling  block  In  the  way  of  the 
propagation  of  this  newer  science.  Both  had 
individual  InteresU  very  i.ear  their  own 
hearts.  Mr.  O'Connor,  presic.ent  of  National 
Foundation  for  InfantUe  Pjjalysls.  did  not 
hesitate  to  tell  me  to  always  remember  that 
he  was  president  and  treasurer  of  the  InsU- 
tution  known  as  Georgia  Warm  Springs,  and 
Irvine  McQuarrie.  M.  D..  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  in- 
formed me  that  U  I  had  th;  letters  'M  D." 
after  my  name,  all  would  be  well 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  both  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  and 
Dr.  Flshbeln  were  defending  uadlvldual  rights 
and  not  the  common  cause  If  I  neglected 
to  present  this  to  you,  I  wculd  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  good  peoplt  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  mon;  especially  with 
the  men  who  died  for  my  country. 


Congressional  locome 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

or  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE  ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  194S 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Washington.  D.  C,  has 
commented  on  an  expense  allowance  for 
Congressmen.  I  believe  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Evening  Star  is  in  line  with  the 
thinking  and  wishes  of  mstny  fair-minded 
people  throughout  the  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Evening  Star,  dated 
Saturday.  May  5,  1945: 

CONCBX5SIONAL    ETCOMa 

Members  of  Congress  will  do  well  to  vote 
themselves  the  $2,500  tax-free  expense  al- 
lowance recommended  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
view  of  wartime  wage  conti-ola,  such  a  move 
might  be  criticized  In  unlriformed  quarters, 
but  It  would  be  nonetheh^ss  Justified,  and 
no  fair-minded  American  would  challenge  it. 

As  matters  stand  today.  Oongresemen,  un- 
like executives  in  the  Federal  agencies,  must 
pay  out  of  their  own  pocket  for  many  fa- 
cilities and  services  needed  to  conduct  their 
official  business.  More  than  that,  they  are 
burdened  with  legitimate  political  and  so- 
cial expenses  that  cannot  be  avoided  if  they 
are  to  do  their  Job  well.  Par  more  than  any 
other  group  in  the  Government,  they  find 


that  performance  of  duty  imposes  a  heavy 
drain  on  personal  finances — so  much  so  that 
they  stand  a  good  chance  of  going  Into  the 
red  unless  they  have  an  independent  Income 
over  and  above  their  pi-esent  110,000- a-year 
salary. 

The  proposed  expense  account  would  offer 
a  substantial  measure  of  much-needed  rtiief. 
Tax-free,  because  It  would  cover  outlays  di- 
rectly incidental  to  office.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  ridding  many  Congressmen  of  the 
sense  of  economic  Insecurity  they  feel  now. 
It  should  be  votea  into  being,  and  after  that 
is  done  Congress  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  an  outright  salary  increase. 
The  present  $10,000  figure  was  fixed  In  1924. 
Since  then,  particularly  In  these  war  years, 
living  costs  have  risen  so  drastically  (not 
to  mention  the  expanded  volume  of  work  In 
the  Senate  and  House)  that  fairness  obvi- 
ously demanc*s  some  upward  adjustment. 

But  it  Is  not  only  for  reasons  of  fairness 
that  congressional  compensation  should  be 
Increased.  For  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  legislative  branch  of  cur  Oovern- 
ment  needs  to  be  made  more  efficient,  and 
men  of  outstanding  ability  ought  to  find 
it  worth  while,  financially,  to  seek  member- 
ship In  it.  To  this  end.  impartial  organiza- 
tions like  the  National  Planning  Association 
recommended  a  salary  of  $25  000  a  year. 
Perhaps  this  wotild  be  on  thr  excessive  side — 
particularly  If  a  special  expense  allowance 
Is  made  available — but  no  one  aware  of  the 
facto  will  doubt  that  the  present  $10,000  Is 
grossly  Inadequate.  It  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress acted  upon  the  mattei. 


Salary  Increase  for  Members  of  Confrcst 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  •JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF  DBLAWAKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communi- 
cation which  I  have  received  from  John 
B.  Glenn,  president  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  recommending  an  in- 
crease in  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Since  I  have  received  so  few 
communications  of  this  sort,  I  should  like 
to  have  it  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Yoax.  Boart  of  Thadk,  Inc., 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  25.  1945. 
Hon.  James  N.  Tunhxll. 

United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

D«AB  Skwatob  Tunitkll:  The  directors  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  unanimously 
favor  an  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress.  The  following  resolution  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of 
the  directors  which  was  held  on  April  3,  1945. 

"Be  «  resolved,  That  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade  supports  in  principle  bills  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress  designed  to  In- 
crease the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  be  it 
fiirther 

"Resolved,  That  this  opinion  be  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Congress." 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Guoot, 

Pretident. 


A  Scheme  to  Seattle  the  American 
Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF  vnoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTV'IS 

Monday,  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  include  therein  an 
article  prepared  by  Arthur  M.  Tode, 
honorary  president.  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States,  appearing  in  the 
Marine  Journal,  April  1945.  and  dis- 
cussing an  article  by  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1945  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

A    SCHXMX    TO    SCUTTLK    TlIK    AKCKICAN    MSR- 

CHANT  MAEINE ^LrWlS  W.  DOUCLAS.  FORMB 

DTPUTY  ADMINISTHATOII  OF  THE  W*R  SHIF- 
FINO    ADMIiaST«ATTOW,    PHOFOSES    TO    ReDCCE 

Otra  Post-war  Merchant  FuRrr  to  Teh 
MnjJON  Tons,  Lease  the  Rest  of  Otra 
Tonnaoe  to  Ormt  MAitrriME  Aixibb  as  a  Oes- 
TtniB  OF  Abnegation  to  Aid  Woau)  Peace 

(By    Arthur    M.    Tode.    honorary    president. 
Propeller  Club  of  the  United  SUtes) 

In  the  April  Issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
there  was  put>llshed  an  article  by  Lewis  W. 
Douglas,  formerly  deputy  administrator  of 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  entitled: 
•What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Ships?"  In 
this  extraordinary  defeatist  argument  against 
American  sea  power,  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed that  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
now  the  greatest  In  the  world,  which  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $17,000,000,000. 
and  which  aggregates  approximately  60000.- 
000  tons,  be  reduced  in  size  to  10.000.000 
tons;  the  balance,  without  distinction  as  to 
quality  in  speed  or  design,  to  be  distributed 
on  easy  time  payments  or  "IrrevocaWe" 
leases,  to  our  maritime  allies  that  have  suf- 
fered tonnage  losses  due  to  the  war. 

Specifically  mentioned  as  beneficiaries  of 
this  scheme  to  give  the  merchant  marine 
away  are:  "Great  Britain.  Norway,  Holland, 
and  other  friendly  coxintries  that  have  been 
the  traditional  transporters  of  the  products 
of  the  world." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  our  national  tonnage  on  easy  terms 
or  by  outright  gift,  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to 
feel  that  we  should  also  destroy  our  future 
capacity  to  ever  rebuild  our  sea  power,  for 
he  suggests  that  we  might  select  one  or  two 
of  our  shipbuilding  concerns  "not  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  large  tonnage,  but 
merely  to  determine  how  deslghs  can  be  Im- 
proved, operations  reduced  in  cost,  and  con- 
struction Itself  accelerated."  this  scientific  In- 
formation, presumably,  to  be  made  available 
for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  nations  that 
will  henceforth  monopolize  the  ocean  trans- 
port of  the  world  while  we  will  retire  from 
maritime  competition  for  which  Mr,  Douglas 
does  net  believe  we  are  fitted,  and  devote 
ourselves  to  producing  products  which  the 
ships  we  have  given  away  can  carry  at  a  profit 
In  American  transport  dollars  to  keep  ovx 
aUies  satisfied  and  huppy  and  prevent  them 
from  becoming  angry  with  us  as  they  might 
l>e  If  they  thought  ^ve  harbored  any  large- 
scale  maritime  aspirations. 

This  fantastic  scheme  to  scuttle  the  Amer- 
lean  merchant  marine  Is  put  forward  by  Mr., 
Douglas  m  all  serlovsness  as  a  P^*"  ,">  "f" 
sure  future  world  p.Jace  "by  reestabllshlr^g 
the  market  placer  rf  the  world  and  a  stable 
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medium  of  International  exchange  •  •  • 
wblcb  tr>  endure,  must  have  an  international 
environment  in  which  It  can  nourish  itself, 
grow,  and  become  the  accepted  order  of  man- 
kind." 

The  Terr  thotight  of  thla  country  having 
any  nationalistic  tboughu  of  maintaining 
the  basU  of  vast  sea  power  such  as  the  ocean- 
foln;  tonnage  we  now  have  would  assure. 
is  anatbema  to  Mr.  Douglas  who  declares 
that  "The  morKspollstlc  practices  that  have 
been  established  under  the  administration 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  and 
enjoyed  by  certain  overseas  operators  should 
be  eliminated," 

Who  is  thla  Mr  Douglas'  What  back- 
ground has  he  that  would  Justify  him  to  ar- 
rive at  such  extraordinary  conclusions  as  to 
the  disposal  of  American  sea  power  in  this 
period  ot  world  crisis?     Let  us  see. 

He  served  four  terms  In  Congress  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Arizona.  He 
was  Director  of  the  Budget  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  He  served 
two  years  as  deputy  Administrator  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  He  was  Chan- 
cellor of  McGlU  University  in  Canada.  All 
that  one  finds  In  this  record  is  2  years  of 
governmental  executive  activity  connected 
with  shipping.  Tet.  Mr.  Douglas  suddenly 
appears  upon  the  International  scene  as  a 
shipping  expert  •  •  •  a  pundit  descend- 
ing with  graven  tablets  of  maritime  wisdom 
from  a  Trojan  horse  •  •  •  the  same 
horse  from  which  anti-American  shipping 
propaganda  has  been  distributed  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  past  several  dec- 
ade* when  It  became  apparent  to  foreign 
shipping  Interests  that  we  Intended  to  rees- 
tablish ourselves  as  a  maritime  pi>wer  in  the 
world. 

All  of  these  fantastic  ideas  about  giving 
•way  the  sea  power  of  this  country  are  not 
Intended  for  some  future  date  but  right  now. 
Mr.  Douglas  wanU  the  United  States  off  the 
teas  at  once.  Just  as  poor  Mr  Chamberlain 
took  his  umbrella  and  went  to  Munich  to 
appease  Hitler  when  a  world  war  seemed 
Imminent,  so  does  Mr  Douglas  demand  that 
we  here  in  America  give  away  our  ships  to 
keep  the  maritime  peace  with  the  shipping 
Battens  abroad  because,  as  he  puu  It :  "Ship- 
ping touches  the  Allied  maritime  nations 
on  their  most  sensitive  spots,  for  it  Is  ths 
serve  center  of  their  national  life." 

He  says  In  this  article  In  the  Atlantic 
licMithly  that  we  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  the  traditional  maritime  nations  abroad 
because  they  can  operate  ships  more  cheaply 
that  we  can,  and  that  we  must  make  up  tha 
differential  by  subsidies  which  are  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  public  purse.  But  the  figures 
he  concocts  to  bolster  his  argimient  against 
subsidies  are  as  misleading  and  fantastic  aj 
the  rest  of  his  article  and  quite  in  the  manner 
Of  Alice  In  Wonderland. 

In  order  th&t  his  subsidy  calculations  b« 
•s  Impressive  ss  possible.  Mr.  Douglas  mag- 
nanimously Increases  the  total  tonnage  he 
actually  wants  us  to  have  from  10.000.000 
to  aO,000.000  tons.  In  this  connection,  he 
■ays:  "If.  for  example,  there  Is  to  be  an 
American  merchant  fleet  of  20,000.000  tons 
•  •  •  the  cost  to  the  country  in  operating 
•ubeldies  alone  will  range  between  9200,- 
000.000  and  $300,000,000  each  year,  depend- 
ing on  the  way  the  subsidy  Is  calculated 
and  the  form  it  takes." 

Recognized  experts  In  the  shipping  Indtis- 
try  are  tmable  to  follow  the  devious  and 
■npentlne  calculations  used  by  Mr.  Douglas 
In  arriving  at  these  subsidy  costs. 

Mr.  Stanley  Ferguson,  writing  In  the  Jour- 
Bal  of  Coouneroe  of  April  9.  puts  it  this  way: 

"During  the  5-year  period  between  the 
mlddl*  ot  1937,  when  temporary  subsidies 
Mgui.  AAd  the  middle  of  1942,  when  they 
W9t9  suspended,  total  operating  diHerentiai 

eyments  amounted  to  approximately  151,- 
).00O,   cf  which  soms  •ao.OCO.OOO  will   fce 
recaptured  by  the  Government.    The  ulU- 
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mate  total  cost  for  :hls  period  wlU  thus  be 
around  »21. 000,000  fo  r  6  years,  or  a  little  more 
than  •4.000,000  annually.  Even  If  the  ship- 
ping lines  had  not  <  arned  enough  to  Justify 
any  recapture,  the  cost  would  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  110,000.000  annually." 

There  Is  no  Intention  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  desire  on  tlie  part  of  this  coimtry 
to  monopolize  the  aea  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
modestly  proposes  that  we  carry  In  our  own 
ships  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  trade 
originating  In  the  Dftited  States  or  Imported 
here  from  foreign  covmtrles  serviced  by 
American  flag  ships. 

The  ship-eales  bl  1,  upon  which  hearings 
were  recently  held  in  Washington,  leans 
heavily  In  the  dlrtctlon  of  placing  as  few 
obstacles  as  posslblu  In  the  way  of  acquisi- 
tion by  our  marltinie  allies  of  such  tonnage 
as  they  may  requini  to  make  up  the  losses 
svstained  through  t  le  war  effort.  The  terms 
of  sale  to  our  allies  ire  liberal  in  the  extreme 
and  our  surplus  tornage  can  be  acquired  by 
them  on  generous  terms.  What  more  does 
Mr.  Douglas  want? 

It  18  quite  appan  nt  from  his  article  that 
he  wants  this  country  to  eliminate  Itself 
entirely  from  the  o\  erseas  trade  and  to  leave 
this  source  of  potential  national  revenue  to 
our  allies,  who  can  In  this  way  secure  foreign 
exchange  with  whlih  to  buy  oiir  American 
products. 

But  how  does  thla  suggestion  of  Mr.  Doug- 
1  3  square  with  th«  assurances  from  official 
governmental  quarlers  that  we  must  main- 
tain an  expanded  national  economy  after 
the  war  to  provide  employment  and  avoid 
deflation?  What  \(111  the  maritime  unions 
think  of  his  demand  that  we  whittle  oxir 
American  fleet  to  a  paltry  10,000.000  tons? 

In  a  brochure  Jus ;  published  by  the  C.  I.  O. 
Maritime  Committee  the  post-war  program 
of  the  following  m  irlne  labor  organizations 
Is  briefly  and  effect  vely  presented:  National 
Maritime  Union  o1  America,  international 
Longshoremen's  an(  I  Warehousemen's  Union, 
Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Association,  In- 
land Boatmen's  Union  of  the  Paciflc,  Na- 
tional Marine  Engineers  Beneflclal  Associa- 
tion, International  Fishermen  and  Allied 
Workers  of  Americii,  American  Communica- 
tions Association. 

These  maritime  unions  represent  many 
thousands  of  workers  who  derive  their  live- 
lihood directly  or  ndirectly  from  the  suc- 
cessful operation  o '  an  American  merchant 
marine.  If  Mr.  Douglas  has  his  way,  most  of 
them  will  be  penianently  on  the  beach. 
What  do  these  men  want  from  the  maritime 
Industry?  They  v  ant  adequate  wages  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  living  de- 
cently. They  wan;  an  annual  guaranteed 
Income.  UMmpIotment  Insurance.  Med- 
ical care  and  educailon  for  merchant-marine 
veterans.  Opportimities  for  advancement. 
Labor-managementjcooperatlon.  A  voice  for 
labor.  And  these  sime  unions  concede  that 
to  gain  these  advantages  American  shipown- 
ers must  make  mon  fy  out  of  the  operation  of 
want  profits  Just  as  the 
expect  decent  wages. 
Therefore,  accordink  to  these  maritime  un- 
ions, "What  the  American  people  want  •  •  • 
is  a  strong  merchiint  marine.  A  fleet  of 
merchant  ships  sul  Iciently  large  to  carry  a 
large  part  of  our  «  ater -borne  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  la  peacetime,  and  to  serve 
as  an  auxiliary  tc  our  Navy  in  wartime. 
*  They  wart  a  sound  program  that 
win  keep  the  merch  mt  marine  on  a  thriving 
basis  all  the  time  in  p>eace  as  well  as  In  war." 
Obviously,  these  mai'itlme  unions,  and  doubt- 
less all  other  labor  organizations  connected 
with  the  sea  not  listed  above,  have  endorsed 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  cf  1936. 

maritime  workers  think 
his  scheme  to  give  away 
the  American  mere  lant  marine?  If  he  has 
his  way,  there  will  je  no  work  •  •  •  no 
wage*     •     •     •     nj  opportxmlties,  and  no 


ships.     Shipowners 
maritime     workers 


What  will  these 
of  Mr.  Douglas  and 


voice  for  labor.  It  vrtll  be  interesting  to  hear 
what  ofllcials  of  these  maritime  unions  have 
to  say  about  the  defeatist  observations  of 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  done  a  disservice  to  the 
sea  power  of  the  United  States  In  signing 
hU  name  to  this  Atlantic  Monthly  article. 
There  are  no  "sp)eclal  Interests  and  super- 
patriots"  Involved  In  opposition  to  his  de- 
featist views,  as  the  once  powerful  advocate 
of  American  shipping  •  •  •  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  •  •  •  recently 
stated  in  an  editorial.  The  only  interests 
dangerovisly  affected  are  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  maritime  industry  which  has 
built  a  great  fleet  of  ships  to  save  the  Allied 
cause  and  has  operated  them  efflclently  with 
loyal  union  seamen  thousands  of  whom  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  to  keep  the  ships  sail- 
ing through  hostile  waters. 

But  Mr.  Douglas  has  not  one  word  of  praise 
for  this  modern  miracle  of  maritime  achieve- 
ment. In  the  name  of  peace  he  would  de- 
stroy the  maritime  Industry  that  saved  the 
Allied  cause  from  certain  defeat.  In  the 
name  of  peace  he  would  repay  the  valiant 
seamen  who  went  through  hell  to  deliver 
supplies  to  the  battle  fronts  by  destroying 
their  means  of  making  a  living.  In  the 
name  of  peace  he  would  have  this  country 
give  up  Its  rightful  place  as  a  great  maritime 
nation  and  return  to  a  condition  of  Im- 
potency.  leaving  the  sea  carrying  trade  to 
those  who  are  our  Allies  today  during  the 
war  emergency  but  who  may  conceivably  be- 
come otir  rivals  and  perhaps  even  our 
enemies  tomorrow. 


Address  by  Hon.  Oscar  R.  Ewing  at 
National  Rally  of  the  United  Americans 
for  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  at  the  National  Rally 
of  the  United  Americans  for  United 
Nations,  at  New  York  City  on  April  25, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  week  ago  last  Saturday  I  stood  In 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  There 
before  me  was  the  flag-draped  bier  of  one  of 
the  Immortals.  Franklin  Roosevelt  belonged 
to  the  ages. 

Representatives  of  every  nation — except 
two — had  come  to  pay  their  last  respects. 
A  delegation  from  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  military  and  naval  leaders,  high  Gov- 
ernment ofiScials,  were  all  there.  In  addition, 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans  and  of 
other  people  throughout  the  civilized  world 
were  with  us  In  that  room  that  day.  But 
nothing  could  adequately  express  what  all 
of  MB  felt. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
life,  realized  how  deeply  we  would  miss  this 
gay  warrior.  Tho&e  of  us  who  want  to  see 
government  used  to  bring  the  most  hap- 
piness to  the  most  people,  knew  we  had  lost 
a  gallant  leader.  He  had  been  the  champion 
of   the  down-trodden,  the  defender  of  tbt 


weak.  He  had  used  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  labor, 
of  farmers  and  low-Income  groups.  He  had 
tried  to  improve  the  lot  of  each.  He  pas- 
sionately hated  racial  and  religious  Intol- 
erance. He  believed  In  the  dignity  of  every 
individual,  whatever  his  race,  creed,  or  color, 
lie  was  the  champion  of  the  crplolted,  the 
unfortunates,  the  victims  of  discrimination. 
Ho  was  their  friend— and  they  knew  it. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  that  few  men  have  possessed.  Com- 
bined uith  these,  he  had  another  quality 
that  made  him  one  of  the  great  men  of  all 
time — the  quality  of  political  leadership 
which  enabled  him  to  translate  into  prac- 
tical governmental  action  the  S3rmpathy  and 
understanding  that  be  had  of  the  yearnings 
of  his  fellow  men. 

Socrates  described  politics  as  the  greatest 
of  all  sciences.  It  Is  the  art  of  government. 
Through  it  the  Ideals  In  which  we  believe  are 
translated  Into  accomplished  facts.  Politics 
In  the  proper  sense  calls  for  talents  of  the 
highest  order.  A  political  leader  must  at- 
tract a  following  that  can  win  elections.  The 
motives  cf  the  various  members  of  that  fol- 
lowing will  Include  every  human  Impulse, 
from  the  basest  selfishness  and  greed  to  the 
noblest  qualities  of  idealism  and  service. 
The  leader  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
these  men  but  he  can  direct  their  action  to 
the  achievement  of  his  ends. 

Being  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Roosevelt  used  the 
Democratic  Party  as  the  instrumentality  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  Ideals.  He  rec- 
ognized that  party  machinery  could  be  used 
as  a  great  constructive  force  for  the  causes 
In  which  he  believed— and  the  Democratic 
Party  organization  responded  to  his  thrUling 
leadership  to  an  amazing  extent.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Roosevelt  was  able  to  gather  to- 
gether many  of  the  scattered  political  forces 
of  our  Nation,  to  reconcile  their  essential  con- 
tradictions and,  out  of  the  sorry  confusion, 
to  create  a  political  army  that,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  an  occasional  skirmish — 
went  from  victory  to  victory  in  the  struggle 
for  a  better  social  and  economic  order.  This 
same  political  following  gave  enthusiastic 
support  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  every  effort  to 
achieve  military  victory  and  a  lasting  peace. 
Seldom,  11  ever,  has  nature  so  combined  heart 
and  mind  with  political  genius. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  died  at  the  height  of  his 
career.  The  social  gains  for  which  he  fought 
had  been  advanced  to  new  horizons.  The 
military  victory  to  which  he  contributed  so 
much  WES  definitely  in  sight.  The  funda- 
mental structiue  of  the.  peace  organization 
that  was  to  prevent  future  wars  was  clearly 
envisioned.  He  went  back  to  lie  on  the  bosom 
of  his  beloved  Dutchess  County  with  an  un- 
paralleled record  of  achievement.  It  is  for 
us  to  finish  his  work. 

At  the  funeral  In  the  White  House  that 
afternoon  theie  sat  the  man  on  whom  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  mantle  had  fallen.  Harry  Tru- 
man had  not  sought  the  nomination  for  Vice 
President.  He  had  gone  to  the  Chicago  Con- 
vention last  summer  with  a  prepared  speech 
nominating  someone  else.  As  the  movement 
to  nominate  him  gained  momentiun.  he  im- 
plored some  of  us  who  were  urging  his  selec- 
tion to  desist.  When,  however,  the  conven- 
tion spoke,  he  answered  the  call. 

The  new  President  assumed  his  duties  with 
deep  humility.  To  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondents he  said:  "Boys,  if  you  ever  pray, 
pray  for  me  now."  In  his  first  speech  to 
the  Congress  and  the  world,  he  closed  with 
the  words:  "I  ask  only  to  be  a  good  and 
faithful  servant  of  my  Lord  and  my  people." 
Yet  there  was  no  hesitation  or  Indecision. 
Within  an  hotu-  he  announced  that  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  would  be  held  as 
Bcheduled.  This  was  followed  by  a  succes- 
ilon  of  decisive  acts.  There  was  no  inter- 
ruption of  the  public  business.  There  was 
a  specific  pledge  to  continue  President  Roose- 
velt's policies. 


Naturally,  people  wonder  what  manner  of 
man  oiir  new  President  it.  This  Is  partic\i- 
lerly  true  of  millions  who  have  a  deep  sense 
of  Insecurity  in  our  modern  civilization  and 
who  feel  forlorn  and  hopeless  without  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  To  all  of  these,  I  can  say:  Be  of 
good  cheer. 

President  Truman  has  a  record  that  speaks 
eloquently.     In  1940.  he  said:  "I  believe  In 
the   brotherhood   of   man;    not   merely   the 
brotherhood  of  white  men,  but  the  brother- 
hood of  all  men  before  the  law.     •     •     • 
I  believe  that  in  giving  Negroes  the  rights 
that  are  theirs,  we  arc  acting  In  accord  with 
our  ideals  of  a  true  democracy."     When  the 
bill  to  abolish  the  poll-tax  was  before  the 
S3nate  and  Its  opponents  were  talking  it  to 
death.  Senator  Truman  Joined  in  an  effort 
to  shut  off  debate  so  that  a  vote  might  be 
taken.       He    voted    against    every    effort    to 
hamper  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
he  tried  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
National    Youth   Administration.      The   en- 
lightened Murray-Kllgore  bill  to  provide  ma- 
chinery for  post-war  emploj-ment  has  had 
Mr.  Truman's  wholehearted  support  and  he 
opposed  the  removal  of  three  employees  from 
the  Federal  pay  roll  that  the  Dies  commit- 
tee had  branded  as  Communists.      Perhaps 
more    important,    is    the   fact   that    Senator 
Truman   was   primarily   responsible   for   the 
Burton-Ball-Hatch-HlU  rcEOlutlon.  a  resolu- 
tion  intended   to   commit   the   Senate   to   a 
world  organieatlon  for  peace.     Senator  Tru- 
man arranged  the  dtnner  of  the  dozen  Sena- 
tors   who    planned   the    resolution    and    he 
picked  the  four  who  signed  It.     One  of  the 
first  pronouncements  of  the  new  President 
showed  his  deep  concern  for  the  returning 
veteran.      This  is  a  record  that  no  liberal, 
no  victim  of  exploitation  or  discrimination, 
need  fear.     It  holds  every  promise  of  a  for- 
ward-looking future. 

Never,  In  all  our  history,  has  a  President 
needed  the  united  support  of  thla  Nation  as 
does  President  Truman.  The  crucial  days 
for  making  the  peace  and  creating  a  world 
organization  to  keep  the  peace  are  Just  ahead 
of  us.  Up  to  now,  the  United  Nations  have 
been  held  together  by  the  danger  of  a  com- 
mon enemy.  The  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan  will  remove  this  cohesive  force.  If, 
Instead  of  making  for  a  world  peace  organiza- 
tion, the  selfish  interests  of  each  nation 
should  become  controlling,  then  World  War 
No.  3  Is  as  certain  as  the  rising  of  tomorrows 
sun.  The  most  important  contribution  that 
the  American  people  can  make  toward  an 
enduring  peace  Is  to  tmlte  solidly  behind 
their  new  President.  If  we  do  this.  Presi- 
dent Truman  can  accomplish  the  utmost  pos- 
sible in  his  dealings  with  foreign  nations. 
If  we  fail  him,  if  the  feeling  gets  abroad  that 
America  Is  divided,  then  we  have  weakened 
our  country's  influence  at  the  conference  ta- 
ble. For  our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children  let  us 
uphold  President  Truman  in  his  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideas  for  a 
world  j)eace  organization.  Let  us  help  the 
President  build  a  monument  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt more  lasUng  than  bronze  or  marble — 
one  that  can  endure  for  generations  to  come. 


A  Sqaare  Deal  for  Postal  Workers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr,  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Square  Deal  for  Postal  Workers,"  togeth- 
er with  a  letter  from  William  C.  Doherty. 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  published  in  the  Boston 
Daily  Record  of  April  21,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  SQtIAaX  OBAL   FOR   POSTAL   WOKKXSS 

Many  weeks  have  passed  since  the  Post 
Office  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concluded  public  hearin»'s  on  a  measure 
giving  postal  workers  their  first  actual  In- 
crease in  pay  In  20  years. 

But.  as  Mr.  W  C.  Doherty.  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
points  out  In  a  letter  printed  elsewhere  on 
this  page,  there  is  still  no  assurance  that  the 
measure  will  be  approved. 

It  has  not  even  been  reported  cut  of  com- 
mittee as  yet.  although  there  was  no  effec- 
tive opposition  to  the  measure  In  the  public 
hearlugs  and  indeed  an  almost  complete  leek 
of  any  opposition. 

Until  the  committee  reports,  the  mea-nire 
cannot  be  acted  upon  ty  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  necessary  approval  of 
the  Senate  cannot  be  obtained. 

Consequently,  this  ImporUnt  measure  is  as 
securely  blocked  as  If  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  Congress  opposed  it — whereas,  nearly  the 
entire  membership  of  Congress  has  expressed 
vigorous  and  seemingly  sincere  approval  of  it. 
Apparently  something  is  needed  to  stir 
Congress  out  of  lU  apathetic  mind  about  this 
matter. 

If  this  session  of  Congress  falls  to  act  upon 
the  matter  of  raising  the  salary  standards  of 
postal  workers,  as  so  many  sessions  have  done 
before  it,  there  is  more  involved  than  an  in- 
Jvstlce — although  that  should  be  sufllciently 
persuasive. 

The  stark  reality  confronting  the  postal 
workers  of  the  Nation.  If  this  measure  falls 
again,  is  that  they  are  not  only  going  to  b3 
denied  an  increase  in  pay,  but  are  actually 
going  to  suffer  a  drastic  reduction. 

They  have  been  working  during  the  past 
year  under  the  temporary  benefit  of  a  "sop" 
tossed  to  them  by  Congress  In  the  form  of  a 
$300  bonus. 

This  will  expire  at  the  end  of  June. 
Then  the  postal  workers  will  be  compelled 
to  exist  on  the  basic  wage  scales  established 
20  years  ago — the  annual  salary  of  t2.l00, 
from  which  the  withholding  tax  and  retire- 
ment contributions  are  deducted,  leaving  a 
scant  $1,500  as  cash  In  hand. 

As  Mr.  Doherty  bluntly  warns,  the  postal 
workers  cannot  exist  decently  on  this  inade- 
quate wage  and  they  are  not  going  to  try  It 
much  longer. 

They  are  weary  of  30  years  of  promises  by 
Congress. 

They  are  fed  up  with  public  expressions 
of  83rmpathy. 

In  short,  if  this  last  appeal  for  Justice  is 
futile,  many  of  them  are  going  to  seek  the 
chance  to  live  decently  In  other  fields.^ 

And  If  they  do  that,  as  Mr.  Doherty  em- 
phasizes, the  whole  vital  structure  of  poetal 
service— already  Impaired  by  the  war— is  go- 
ing to  suffer. 

This  Is  inevitable. 

The  Issue  is  no  longer  the  simple  one  of 
whether  or  not  Justice  is  to  be  done  for  the 
postal  workers. 

It  is  whether  or  not  the  United  States  mails 
are  going  to  be  moved  expeditiously  accord- 
ing to  the  high  traditions  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  even  bs  moved  at  all — of  whether  or 
not  there  is  going  to  be  any  postal  service 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  country. 

If  Congress  is  not  to  be  persuaded  by  con- 
siderations of  justice  to  the  postal  workwii 
In  this  matter,  at  least  it  can  be  persuaded 
by  prospect  of  a  disastrous  failure  of  ttt» 
postal  system  Itself. 
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It  Ui  up  to  the  American  people  to  perform 
the  duties  of  {wrsuuloD  tn  this  Utter  respect. 

Tbougb  lliey  have  tried  honorably  and 
conaCiecUotisly.  the  postal  workers  have  ap- 
parently failed  m  their  efforts  to  b«  per- 
suasive In  the  former  respect. 

Every  American  citizen  conscious  and  re- 
sentful of  the  protracted  Injustice  against 
the  postal  workers — and  If  not  of  that,  of  the 
Imminent  collapse  of  the  whole  postal  sys- 
tem— should  write  his  Congressman,  and 
demand  that  the  people  performing  such 
vital  service  to  the  Nation  be  allowed  to  live 
ar.d  suj;>port  theur  families  according  to 
American  standards — and  no  longer  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  near-serfdom  they 
have  so  long  endtured. 

FOBT    orrxcs   rsT   kll 
Washincton,  D  C.  Ajn-U  3,  J945. 
Bon.  WxLUAM  Randolph  Hcabst, 

San  Simeon.  Calif. 

DiAS  Mb.  Hsakst:  On  behalf  of  63.000  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  and  an  additional 
15.000  letter  carriers  In  the  armed  services  of 
our  country.  I  desire  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  your  personal  Interest  in  their 
welfare.  The  numerous  feature  articles  and 
special  editorials  appearing  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  have  had  a  wholesome  effect  in 
fociislng  public  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
Nation's  postal  workers. 

Tb«  House  Post  OfDce  Committee  con- 
cluded public  hearing  on  H.  R.  3071,  the 
postsl  reclassification  bill,  on  March  27.  On 
That  date  many  Congressmen  appeared  before 
the  committee  pled(;lr.«^  support  of  the  meas- 
ure when  It  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Each  and  every  Representative  expressed 
words  of  high  praise  for  the  excellent  work 
being  performed  by  letter  carriers  and  other 
postal  employees  throughout  the  war  emer- 
gency. Kncomiums  liken  to  a  litany  perme- 
•t«d  th«  atmosphere  in  the  committee  hear- 
ing room. 

Prior  to  the  present  series  of  3-day  re- 
cesses, there  was  no  indication  to  wher>  the 
Poet  Office  Committse  would  report  H.  R.  2071. 
Kor  was  there  any  way  to  foretell  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  vote  on  the 
measure,  which  will  authorize  a  9400  perma- 
nent salary  increase,  true  tlm«  and  one-half 
overtime,  and  other  benefits  long  overdue. 

Slightly  less  than  3  months  remain  before 
the  preeent  $300  temporary  increase  law  ex- 
pires. Unless  the  seventy-ninth  session  of 
Congress  moves  to  bring  about  speedy  enact- 
ment of  the  reclassification  measure,  the 
so-called  temporary  bonus  will  be  taken  away 
from  letter  carriers  and  other  postal  workers. 
They  will  be  compelled  to  exist  on  the  basic 
pay  scalee  established  30  years  ago.  If  that 
comes  to  pass  their  $2,100  annual  salary  wlU 
•cttially  amount  to  exactly  $1,575  after  30 
percent  withholding  tax  and  5  percent  retire- 
ment contributions  have  been  deducted. 

IiXanpower  shortages  within  the  postal  serv- 
ice are  already  acute.  Management  is  find- 
ing It  practically  impossible  to  recruit  needed 
personnel  on  the  present  outmoded  pay 
echediUee.  Sxisting  critical  conditlona  are 
no  longer  a  matter  alBecting  letter  carriers 
and  postal  employees  alone.  It  is  definitely 
in  the  public  interest  that  H.  R.  3071  be. 
enacted  into  law  without  further  delay. 

The  expeditious  handling  of  the  United 
States  mails  is  essential  in  either  peace  or 
war  times.  V-mall.  business  letters,  and 
other  mailings  simply  must  go  through. 
ItM  people  of  this  great  coiintry  can  decide 
the  Issue  through  the  process  of  making 
known  their  desuvs  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
greaa.  Let  It  be  said  that  the  very  future 
of  th«  postal  service  and  the  fate  of  its  per- 
■onnel  now  rest  with  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 


Tou  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  yotir 
ptTttmtl  interest  lu  the  welfare  of  the  postal 
worker  and  the  service  he  renders  to  the 
American  public.  The  crusade  conducted 
by  jotu  newspapers  stand  out  like  a  beacon 


light.      Every  citizen 
the  magnificent 
sounded  the  warnln  ; 
grave  danger — the 
postal  system. 

Again  expressing  p^ofotud 
every  good  wish  for 
I  remain. 

Very  truly  yo^r8 


Wn..iAic 


President, 
Letter 
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should  be  grateful  for 

manner  in  which  you  have 

There  still  exists  a 

development  of  an  inferior 


thanks  and  with 
joui  continued  success, 


C.    DOHHTT. 

tiational  Asaociation  of 


Car  riert. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, 
Mr.   ANGELL. 


May  7,  19i5 


duced  in  this  area 
of  Oregon,  before 


Mr.  Speaker,  hydro- 
electric power  dev<  loped  in  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  Pacifi:  Northwest  has  made 
a  great  contributio  i  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Over  one-taird  of  the  aluminum 
needed  in  this  gr»at  struggle  was  pro- 
I  ilorre.  Gov.  Earl  Snell, 
the  Governors'  Con- 
ference at  Reno  recently,  made  a  most 
interesting  address  on  the  light  metals 
industry,  setting  f(  >rth  many  of  the  basic 
factors  and  prob  ems  involved  in  this 
most  important  industry.  The  address 
is  worthy  of  cons  deration  by  all  of  us 
concerned  with  th^  «e  problems  and  post- 
war development,  and  is  as  follows: 

THX    LIGHT  METAiS  INOtJSTBT   IN  THE  WXST 

These  are  very  busy  days  In  the  office  of 
Governor  In  any  State.  The  presence  at  this 
conference  of  nearl]  all  of  the  Governors  of 
the  11  Western  Sta  ;es  is  indicative  of  their 
appraisal  of  the  imp  Drtance  of  this  gathering 
and  of  their  intercut  in  the  questions  and 
problems  to  be  considered. 

One  of  these  queitions  is  the  future  light 
metals  industry  in  tue  West.  I  was  assigned 
that  topic.  It  seemed  that  the  extra  time 
necessary  to  prepard  even  this  brief  discus- 
sion simply  was  no;  available.  Yet.  I  real- 
importance  of  this  in- 
development  of  the  West 
suggested  the  btu-nlhg  of  a  little  more  mid- 
night oil  on  the  pat  of  all  of  us.  It  has  a 
particular  appllcatlm  to  my  own  State  of 


Ized  that  the  great 
dustry  to  the  future 


Oregon. 

A    unanimity 


in 


thought   and   action   is 


fundamental 

early   consideration. 


necessary  on  the  put  of  the  Western  Gov- 
ernors in  connection  with  some  of  these  prob- 
lems if  we  are  to  obtain  the  results  desired. 
Hence,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  confer- 
ence. 

And  so,  for  the  purpose  of  ovir  discussion, 
thoughts  for  considera- 
tion and  subsequen  :  action. 

It  seems  to  me  t^at  in  any  discussion  of 
Industrial  developr^ent  there  are  certain 
quest  ons  that  must  receive 
Indeed,  the  retention 
and  further  developinent  of  the  light  metals 
industry  in  the  Wist  is  no  exception. 

Three  of  the  mdre  Important  questions 
which  come  to  mind  and  which  I  would  list 
for  early  exploration  and  analysis  are  the^e: 
Raw  materials,  cost  bf  manufacture,  markets. 

Mm  mesiurti 
In  discussing  th<  light  metals  Indxistry, 
aluminum  properly  occupies  the  spotlight 
position,  but  the  Uipotrance  and  utility  of 
magnesitun  Is  not  to  be  minimized.  Even 
though  lighter  thaii  aluminum,  the  tensile 


strength  of  itA  alloys  Is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  best  steels.  Apparently  its 
most  practical  use  and  is  greatest  commercial 
value  are  derived  from  being  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  principally  aluminum. 

The  ore  or  raw  material  for  magnesium  la 
found  In  each  and  all  of  the  11  Western 
States.  However,  there  was  no  production 
whatever  of  light  metals  here  prior  to  the 
war.  Now,  several  large  plants  are  operating 
in  a  nimaber  of  our  Western  States  produc- 
ing a  major  portion  of  the  Nation's  magne- 
sltmi  capacity.  The  use  of  masnesitmi  may 
be  expanded  considerably  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Beryllium 

Beryllium  is  another  light  metal,  but  Its 
total  vise  is  very  small. 

Aluminum 

In  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  during 
this  war  emergency  period,  the  West  has 
established  records  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Otir  case  has  been  proved. 
However,  the  retention  and  continued  opera- 
tion of  these  plants  Is  a  question  not  quite 
that  simple  in  its  solution. 

In  my  approach  to  the  question  I  shall  fol- 
low the  steps  previously  outlined;  namely, 
raw  materials,  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
markets. 

Raw  materials 

Bauxite  is  the  accepted  raw  material 
for  aluminum  manufacture.  From  l>auxite 
comes  alimiina.  Alumina  Is  then  processed 
with  electric  power  into  aluminum. 

The  known  supply  of  high-grade  bauxite 
ore  in  this  country  is  very  limited.  The 
greatest  reserve  of  bauxite,  known  and  poten- 
tial, lies  in  the  SUte  of  Arkansas.  There  are 
scattered  deposits  in  some  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  but  the  supply  is  either 
very  small  or  the  quality  deficient.  Large 
quantities  of  bauxite  ore  have  been  Imported 
from  Dutch  Guiana. 

The  question  of  costs  will  be  discussed  a  bit 
later,  but  I  think  it  is  timely  at  this  point 
to  mention  that  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
Northwest  aluminum  planU  recently  made 
the  statement  that  the  costs  of  manufac- 
ture of  aluminum  at  this  particular  western 
plant  were  so  low  that  the  raw  material  could 
be  shipped  to  the  West  from  Arkansas, 
processed  here,  and  the  finished  product 
shipped  across  the  continent  again  to  the 
East,  all  at  a  cost  less  than  the  like  alumi- 
num product  could  be  processed  in  the  East. 
However,  the  need  for  a  bauxite  or  alumina 
plant  in  the  West  \a  obvious.  According  to 
Admiral  Emory  8.  Land,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  transportation 
savings  from  such  an  installation  would  total 
about  $13  per  ton  of  aluminum. 

Materials  other  than  bauxite  from  which 
alumina  may  be  extracted  offer  promise  here 
In  the  West. 

Alunlte  is  found  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  and  large  deposits  of  alumina-clay 
have  been  discovered  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho. 

An  alunlte  reduction  plant  is  located  in 
Utah,  and  through  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation,  the  Columbia  Metals 
Corporation,  and  the  Chemical  Construction 
Corporation  are  constructing  and  will  operate 
in  Salem.  Oreg.,  a  four  and  one-half  million 
dollar  alumlna-from-clay  reduction  plant. 
The  economic  success  of  this  process  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  if  successful,  it 
should  open  the  door  to  a  great  development. 
An  experimental  plant  also  has  been  located 
at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  where  large  anorthoslt* 
deposits  appear. 

Recently  extensive  deposits  of  iron-bauxite 
have  been  discovered  in  Oregon.  Some  of 
the  tests  show  the  alumina  content  to  be 
nearly  60  percent.  It  is  estimated  to  average 
about  35  percent  and  the  iron  content  29 
percent.  Eastern  officials  are  now  making 
additional  tests.  This  discovery  Is  cause  for 
much  optimism  and  encovuragement. 
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Cost  of  manufacture 

Electric  power  represents  a  big  Item  and 

major  classification  of  cost  in  the  operation 

of  »  light  metals  industry.    The  West  has 

the  biggest  block  of  cheap  electric  power  to 

be  found  any  place  In  the  Nation. 
The  11  Western  States  possess  66.7  percent 

of  the  potential  water  power  of  the  United 

States.     Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 

alone  have  over  60  percent. 

The  ultimate  rated  capacities  of  the  bigger 

hydro  installations  are  as  follows: 

Kiloicatts 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  (Washington).  1,620,000 

Boulder    Dam    (Arizona   and   Ne- 
vada)  1,322,000 

Umatilla  Dam  (authorized)   (Ore- 
gon and  Washington) 690,000 

Bonneville     Dam      (Oregon     and 

Washington) 518.000 

Ehasta  Dam    (California) __.      375.000 

A  grand  total  of 4, 525,  000 

To  be  added  to  these  figures  are  the  ca- 
pacity ratings  of  the  plants  of  the  private 
utilities,  both  hydro  and  steam  as  well  ns 
many  smaller  hydro  installations  under  pub- 
he  ownership.  And,  there  yet  remains  In 
the  West  a  tremendous  amount  of  undevel- 
oped water  power,  a  great  never-ending 
Bcurce  of  cheap  electrical  energy. 

Likewise  Is  the  West  rich  in  the  expend- 
able items  which  are  used  for  power  devel- 
opment, for  fuel  and  for  industrial  produc- 
tion— coal,  wood,  gas,  and  oil.  Coal  Is  found 
In  all  of  the  11  Western  States,  the  chief 
producers  being  Colorado,  Wyoming.  Utah. 
Montana,  and  New  Mexico.  Gas  and  oil  are 
found  In  California,  Colorado,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
Substantial  drilling  operations  are  now  under 
way  in  Oregon  and  I  understand  In  some  of 
the  other  States  as  well. 

Twenty-three  million  tons  of  coal  anrually 
are  produced  in  the  West,  as  well  as  25  per- 
cent of  the  crude  petroleum  supply  of  the 
Nation. 

Three-fifths  of  all  wood  produced  In  the 
United  States  comes  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Labor 

Another  Item  to  be  considered  under  the 
general  heading  of  "Costs  of  manufacture"  is 
labor.  The  availability  of  a  stable  and  de- 
pendable labor  supply  Is  important  to  the 
success  of  any  industry.  In  the  West  we 
have  Jtist  that.  The  western  spirit  prevails. 
On  the  whole,  labor  relations  in  the  West 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  men — and 
women,  too — have  been  cooperative  and  un- 
derstanding. They  are  definitely  Interested 
in  the  development  of  new  industries  in  the 
West  and  can  be  counted  on  to  cooperate 
and  assist  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  Uke  pride  in  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
during  this  emergency,  labor  relations  in 
Oregon  have  been  outstanding  In  the  Nation. 

At  this  point  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  most  favorable  and  desirable  climatic 
conditions  prevail  in  the  Western  States. 
Buch  is  an  asset  of  great  advantage  when 
measured  in  terms  of  costs. 

Taxes 

The  next  subhead  I  would  Include  Is  that 
of  "Taxes."  The  Western  States  have  adopt- 
ed the  usual  and  accepted  forms  and  methods 
of  levying  and  collecting  taxes. 

Partly  because  of  our  limited  population, 
no  doubt,  we  find  that  the  average  per  capita 
tax  in  the  11  Western  States  Is  $48.67,  as 
against  a  national  average  of  $42.58.  The 
per  capita  tax  runs  from  a  low  of  $34.95  In 
Wyoming  to  a  high  of  $75.74  in  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  per  capiU  Income,  how- 
ever, of  residents  of  the  11  Western  States 
toUls  $1,0€9,  as  against  a  national  average  of 
$1,031. 

Several  of  the  Western  States  are  now 
Undertaking  thorotigh  studies  of  their  ta» 


structures  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
systems  and  providing  greater  incentive  to 
prospective  industrial  development. 

One  item  of  great  importance  and  one  that 
gives  rise  to  considerable  concern  is  the  large 
block  of  federally  owned  lands  In  the  11 
Western  States.  The  Federal  Government 
now  owns  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  area 
of  lands  in  these  Western  States — 47  percent 
to  be  exact. 

Such  Federal  ownership  runs  from  a  low 
figure  of  26  percent  In  Washington  to  a  high 
of  78  percent  in  Nevada.  Obviously  thcsa 
lands  are  not  on  the  tax  rolls. 

There  is  a  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
wh'ch  is  designed  to  remedy  this  situation 
as  far  as  the  question  of  taxation  is  Involved. 
The  proposed  law  would  provide  that  the 
States  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  amounts  equal  or  nearly  equal  to 
the  loss  In  taxes  sustained  by  the  States  en 
account  of  such  Federal  ownership.  Such  a 
law  would  be  very  beneficial  in  further  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  load  in  these  Western  States 
and  would,  in  eflect,  broaden  the  tax  base  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  passage  of  this 
proposed  law  this  year  is  quite  likely.  We 
western  governors  should  give  imanlmous 
support  to  the  measure. 

Transjiortation 

The  Western  States  have  access  to  all 
modern  forms  of  transportation — rail,  water, 
liighway,  and  air.  B.arges,  ships,  and  tugs 
operate  on  the  inland  waters  and  streams 
while  oceangoing  vessels  ply  from  the  ports 
of  the  coastal  States.  Transcontinental  rail- 
roads and  truck  operations  serve  practically 
all  of  the  main  cities  of  the  11  Western  States. 
Thus  is  assured  dependable  transportation  at 
low  cost.  The  States  likewise  are  served  by 
transcontinental  air  lines,  which  service  is  to 
be  extended  and  improved  in  the  postwar 
period. 

Marketi 

Tlie  subject  of  markets  and  foreign  trade 
undoubtedly  will  be  discussed  extensively  at 
another  period  during  this  conference.  How- 
ever. I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to 
a  few  items  which  I  deem  pertinent  and 
,  which  have  particular  application  to  this  sub- 
ject of  light  metals. 

Looking  out  over  the  broad  Pacific  toward 
the  Orient — China — Russia,  we  can  visualize 
a  postwar  potential  market  In  the  light 
metals  field  of  tremendous  proportion.  Then, 
too.  we  can  anticipate  a  vast  amount  of  busi- 
ness from  the  Americas  alone — 21  nations 
with  a  population  of  250,000.000  people. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  give  con- 
sideration to  the  possibilities  of  our  own 
western  division  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  In  our  11  Western  States  we  have 
a  population  of  15,000,000  people.  Inclu- 
sion of  the  western  territories  and  posses- 
sions adds  another  seventeen  million  for  a 
grand  total  of  over  thirty  million  and.  In 
my  opinion,  the  West  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  growth  and  development.  However, 
with  our  very  low  cost  of  manufacture  in 
the  light-metals  field,  together  with  the 
advantage  of  excellent  transportation  fa- 
cilities, we  are  placed  in  a  favorable  com- 
petitive position  in  the  markets  of  the  East. 
The  low  production  costs  of  aluminum 
here  In  the  West  give  rise  to  the  likelihood 
of  greatly  expanded  use  of  this  light  meUl. 
Consideration  Is  now  being  given  to  its  u-^e 
m  the  building  of  trains,  trucks,  busses, 
boats,  variotis  building  materials,  irrigation 
pipe,  and  an  endless  number  of  appliances, 
utensils,  and  gadgets.  Here  lies  opporttmity 
for  the  development  of  untold  numbers  of 
small  business  concerns.  Include  also  the 
necessary  numbers  of  snaall  plants,  shops, 
and  foundries  turning  out  castings,  lorg- 
ings,  and  the  like. 

With  proper  development  there  is  real  op- 
porttmity in  this  western  light-metals  field 
to  provide  for  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  large  nvimbers  of  our  returning  veterans. 
Aside  from  a  considerable  use  of  alumintun 


by  the  aircraft  industry,  a  big  potential  field 
for  expanded  use  of  the  product  rests  with 
ths  automotive  industry.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that  if  and  when  the  cost  of  aluminum 
18  lowered  and  there  ceases  to  be  virtually  - 
a  monopoly  of  the  product,  there  then  would 
develop  a  wide-scale  use  of  this  light  met^l 
in  automotive  equipment.  Lighter-weight 
equipment  obviously  means  longer  life  for 
our  highways. 

Last  month  the  circuit  court  of  New  Tork 
handed  down  its  Alcoa  antitrust  decision, 
which  may  have  far-reaching  effect  In  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  aluminum  plants 
and  the  future  of  the  industry  in  the  West. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  plant  disposi- 
tion, the  court  said  that  the  disposiJ  ager.cy 
"may  well  believe  that  it  cannot  do  so  with- 
out some  plan  or  design  for  tlie  Industry  as 
a  whole,  some  comprehensive  model  which 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  reestablish  free. 
Independent,  private  enterprise,  discourage 
monopoly,  strengthen  small  competitors,  fos- 
ter Independents,  and  not  foster  mont^oly  or 
restraint  of  trade." 

The  Western  States  have  an  untisual  In- 
terest In  the  program  of  disposition  that  will 
be  adopted  by  the  Surpltia  Property  Board. 

Another  policy  of  Government  of  vital  In- 
terest and  concern  to  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  West,  and  to  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  for  that  matter,  is  the  one  having 
to  do  with  the  American  subsidized  Shipshaw 
aluminum  plant  in  Canada. 

In  1941  the  United  States  Government 
loaned  without  interest  to  the  Canadian 
Aluminum  Co.  $68,500,000.  This  money  was 
used  In  the  construction  of  the  power  dant 
at  Shipshaw  and  the  adjacent  aluminum 
Ingot  plant.  Not  only  was  the  money  loaned 
without  interest,  but  the  obligation  was  to  be 
repaid  by  the  sale  of  aluminum  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Furthermore,  the  price 
at  which  It  was  sold  Is  higher  than  the  price 
paid  for  aluminum  to  firms  in  the  United 
States. 

The  amount  of  aluminum  Involved  In  the 
Canadian  deal  totals  1,370,000.000  pounds, 
with  245,000.000  pounds  to  be  delivered  in 
1945. 

There  Is  Jtist  cause  for  all  of  tis  who  are 
Interested  in  the  postwar  development  of 
the  light  metals  Industry  in  the  West  to  view 
this  entire  transaction  with  considerable 
alarm  and  much  concern. 
CoTicIiwion 

In  developing  this  discussion  I  have  at- 
tempted to  point  out  the  great  possibilities 
for  future  development  of  the  llght-metals 
Indtistry  In  the  Western  States  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  foctis  attention  on  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  met  and  those  things  that  need 
action  now  and  in  the  future. 

Briefly,  then,  may  I  summarize  with  the 
follov;ing  Btatefhents  and  suggestions: 

1.  The  11  Western  States  should  become 
actively  Interested  in  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  tlie  disposition  of  aluminum  plants 
by  the  Surplus  Property  Board  that  give* 
promise  of  a  long-range,  systematized  pro- 
gram of  development  of  the  IJght-metals  in- 
dustry In  the  West. 

2.  The  future  succses  of  the  Industry 
strongly  suggests  a  8USF>ension  or  settlement 
of  the  Shipshaw  Canadian  aluminum  con- 
tract. 

3.  A  bauxite  or  alumina  plant,  properly 
located,  should  be  constructed  In  the  West. 

4.  The  Government  should  render  assist- 
ance in  making  available  to  the  West  low- 
cost  raw  materials,  particularly  from  foreign 
countries  at  least  until  local  sources  and 
methods  have  been  proved. 

5.  It  seems  highly  desirable  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  create  emergency  stock  piles  of 
aluminum  as  well  as  exercise  care  In  the  dis- 
posal of  surpluses,  if  any.  following  the  war. 

6.  The  Western  States  s'.iould  conduct  sur- 
veys for  future  marke.s  both  here  and  abroad, 
as  well  as  surveys  looking  to  the  location  of 
light -meUl  planU,  shops,  and  factories. 
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2  Through  the  medium  of  advertifilng  and 
tbroxigh  the  facilities  of  appropriate  agen- 
ctes.  both  public  and  private,  we  should  "t«ll 
the  Nation"  of  the  great  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages at  the  West. 

8.  Some  of  our  educational  Institutions 
•hould  establuh  courses  In  the  light  metal 
fields  and  promote  research  In  new  uses  and 
prf>ce»ses. 

9.  The  Western  States  should  review  and 
analyse  their  tax  structures  with  a  view  of 
ofTenng  every  possible  Inducement  to  future 
growth  and  development.  Immediate  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  the  bill  providing 
for  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  on  federally 
owned  lands. 

10  This  conference,  by  resolution,  should 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  select  and 
qiiallfled  committee,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  these  11  Western  States,  to  pursue 
actively  all  phases  of  this  question  so  im- 
portant to  the  future  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  In  unity  there  is  sUength. 
The  time  for  action  i«  now. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RiccRD  an  editorial  entitled  "Justice 
for  the  Postman."  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  of  Saturday.  April  28, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror  of 

April  28.  1945) 

JtWTics  roa  the  postman 

This  should  t)e  the  year  the  postman  gets 
ft  break.  If  it  is.  it  will  be  the  first  year  in 
the  last  20. 

Your  postman  hasnt  had  a  raise  since  1925. 
His  wages  were  sutMitandard  long  before  any- 
one ever  heard  of  the  Little  Steel  formula. 

He  has  held  his  family  toi?eiher,  and  main- 
tained hli  dignity  as  one  of  our  best  citizens 
and  highest  types  of  public  servant,  only  by 
dint  of  the  most  stringent  personal  economy. 

Now  the  Burch  bill,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  O.  Btbch.  of  Virginia,  has 
been  reported  out  with  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  ti:e  House  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Roads  Committee. 

The  Burch  bill  would  Immediately  raise 
pcetal  base  pay  from  93.100  to  •2  500.  grant 
time  and  one-half  overtime  based  on  a  40- 
hour  week,  and  give  an  opportunity  for  work- 
ers In  large  cities  to  be  upgraded  to  $3,000  a 
year — $3,700  in  smaller  cities — over  a  long 
period  of  year*. 

These  benefits,  adding  up  to  nothing  more 
than  plain  and  simple  Justice,  would  cost  the 
Government  annually  only  about  one-third 
of  the  present  year's  •100,000.000  postal 
profits. 

If  the  bill  does  not  pass  by  June  30.  the 
date  when  the  present  annual  emergency 
bonus  of  $300  expires,  the  average  postman 
will  have  exactly  $l.&15  left  to  live  on  after 
tuns  and  retirement  fees. 

No  more  good  men  would  go  Into  the 
ssTTloe:  thousands  would  leave  it;  the  general 
public  would  stiffer.  This  must  not  happen. 
Oongreas  and  President  Truman  should 
quickly  approve  tbs  Burcti  bill,  against 
which  no  voice  can  be  raised. 
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home  In  1944,  and  foreign  trade  of  at  least 
fourteen  billions. 

Because  of  the  vast  pent-up  need  for  con- 
sximers'  goods  after  the  war.  economists  look 
for  an  eight  billion  home  market  after  final 
V-day.  That  means  we  must  have — and  can 
have — a  •10.000.000.000  foreign  market.  Such 
a  market,  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment says,  means  3.000.000  Industrial  Jobs  and 
1,000,000  farm  Jobs. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area,  where  we  had 
466,488  Jobs  as  of  last  June,  and  where  we 
have  a  500.000  share  of  the  60,000,000  job  pro- 
gram, nearly  every  fifth  job  depends  directly 
upon  foreign  trade.     That  means  100,000  jobs. 

That  is  our  stake  in  foreign  trade,  and  in 
the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  SUr  of  April  25.  19451 

BILLION    DOLLAR    TRADE    WITH    CHINA    IS    SEEN    IT 
BRETTON    WOODS    PROPOSALS    ADOPTED 

(By  EuoH  De  Lact.  Congressman, 
First  District) 

Washington — More  than  •1,000,000.000  a 
year  In  foreign  trade  with  Chin",  alone  is 
within  the  grasp  of  the  Pacific  coast  after 
final  V-day.  And,  according  to  the  United 
States  Treasury,  you  can  figure  •1.000,000.000 
in  trade  as  equal  to  nearly  a  half  million  jobs. 

China's  postwar  plans,  realization  of 
which  mean  ever-increasing  millions  In  trade 
to  us,  are  great.  Here  are  but  a  few:  A  100,000 
mll«  of  railroads,  calling  for  20.000,000  tons 
of  steel:  a  1.000,000  miles  of  highway;  power 
plants  capable  of  producing  20,000,000  kilo- 
watts; 80.000.000  telephones;  1.000,000  new 
homes  a  year:  32.000  cotton  looms;  16,000 
woolen  looms;  94,000  silk  looms;  thousands  of 
river  and  canal  boats,  and  eventually  10.000,- 
000  of  oceangoing  shipping. 

And  Seattle's  share  in  It  is  great — not  alone 
in  shipping. 

Our  new  light  metals  industry,  for  which 
the  Washington  congressional  delegation  has 
been  fighting,  can  provide  thousands  of  miles 
of  aluminum  wire.  Our  shipyards  can  easily 
produce  the  thousands  of  river  boats  China 
needs.  And  we  can  share  in  her  needed  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  oceangoing  vessels.  Our  pre- 
fabricated homes  can  be  built  and  shipped  to 
China  cheaper  than  from  anywhere  else  ia 
the  world. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Treasury  Harry  D. 
White,  who  went  over  the  Pacific  picture  with 
me,  told  the  woeful  story  of  prewar  trade 
with  China. 

In  1928.  he  said,  Chinese  Imports  amounted 
to  •859.000,000,  But  by  1937,  they  had  dropped 
to  •167,000.000.  The  devastating  effect  on  our 
Northwest  lumber  Industry,  he  sxunmed  up: 

"In  1929  Imports  of  lumber  alone  amounted 
to  •IS.OOO.OOO,  while  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts accounted  for  •23.000,000.  In  1938  lum- 
ber exports  had  been  reduced  to  •6,000,000, 
and  paper  to  •13,000.000." 

Approximately  40  percent  of  all  China's 
lumber  came  from  the  United  States  and 
this  drop  came  because: 

"The  principal  difficulty,"  White  said.  "Is 
that,  prior  to  the  war,  China  was  not  able  to 
obtain  the  foreign  exchange  needed  to  pur- 
chase more  supplies  in  the  United  States." 

Thus,  our  billion -dollar  trade  picture,  has 
an  "If."  I'm  precluding  some  other  "Ifs" — 
winning  the  war,  establishing  a  solid  security 
organization  for  world  peace,  and  stabilizing 
the  internal  political  situation  in  China. 
Those  preconditions  for  stable  trade  must 
be  realized,  too,  but  on  these,  at  least,  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made. 

The  answer  to  the  biggest  "If" — obtaining 
of  foreign  exchange — is  contained  in  ths 
Bretton  Woods  agreements,  signed  by  44 
United  Nations,  and  now  before  Congress 
here  for  ratification. 

That's  the  job  of  the  proposed  interna* 
tlonal  monetary  fund,  the  first  half  of  tho 
Bretton  Woods  agreements.  That  fund's 
particular  value  to  any  commtmity  as  d»« 
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pendent  on  foreign  trade  as  Seattle  Is  that  it 
will  require  member  nations — all  44  of 
them— to  fix  their  currency  at  a  definite  and 
single  value  in  relation  to  the  United  States 

dollar. 

Try  to  think  of  yourself  selling  lumber  or 
ships  or  aluminum  or  prefabricated  houses 
to  China  if  you  discovered  that  the  Chinese 
dollar  was  worth  10  cents  less  one  day  than 
It  was  another.  You'd  say,  "Now,  look  here, 
friend  I  want  to  be  paid  in  United  States 
dollars."  And  If  China  had  no  dollars,  youd 
lose  the  business  and  China  would  lose  the 

goods . 

The  idea  of  the  fund  is  simply  that  any 
nation  which  t>ecomes  a  member,  under 
the  safeguards  and  conditions  laid  down  for 
membership,  may  put  its  own  money  into 
the  International  pot— called  the  fund— and 
take  out  dollars  or  pounds  or  rubles  or 
francs  or  kronen  to  pay  the  business  of  what- 
ever country  it  Is  doing  biisiness  with. 

Now,  if  China  had  sold  some  antimony  to 
the  United  States,  it  would  have  some  un- 
used dollar  credits.  Then,  of  course,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  going  to  the  fund.  But, 
the  day  when  she  was  caught  short  without 
dollar  credits,  the  fund  would  be  there. 
China's  obligation— and  that  of  all  nationSr— 
would  be  to  hold  her  money  at  the  agreed- 
upon  rate  of  exchange  and  to  keep  in  the 
fund  her  original  quota  deposit. 

It  is  so  simple  you  wonder  why  the  world 
went  on  for  years,  with  each  country  rigging 
Its  currency,  depreciating  it,  and  interna- 
tional bankers  playing  all  kinds  of  tricks  with 
exchange  rates,  and  each  nation  out  to  beat 
every  other  nation  In  what  became  an  eco- 
nomic struggle  for  survival  and  ended  In 
shot  and  shell  and  dive  bombers  and  death. 

But.  of  course,  that  was  back  when  we  were 
Isolationists  in  everything.  Down  in  San 
Francisco  today  and  back  here  in  Washing- 
ton, we  hope  to  write  finis  to  that  chapter 
of  world  history. 

[From  the  Seattle  Star  of  April  26,  1945] 

"ADOPTION  or  BRETTON  WOODS  PLAN  WOULD  OPEN 
UP  TRADE  WITH  BUS3LA,"  DE  LACT  SATS 

(By  HUGH  De  Lact,  Congressman.  First 

District) 
Washington— Acrosf  the  Pacific— 2,000 
miles  closer  to  Seattle  than  any  other  large 
United  States  port— the  Soviet  Union  today 
Is  seeking  to  buy  •10,000,000.000  in  United 
States  goods  when  thj  war  ends. 

Marshal  Stalin  told  Eric  Johnston,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  his  nation  could  use  •10,000,- 
000,000  in  American  credit  to  rebuild  and 
develop  the  Soviet  eccnomy.  Johnston  said 
he  thought  all  the  Urited  States  could  loan 
Russia  was  $2,500,000,000. 

But  the  desire  for  110,000,000,000  in  busi- 
ness is  there.  That  means  unprecedented 
trade  through  the  port  of  Seattle,  tremendous 
orders  which  can  be  filled  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  and  thousands  of  jobs  for  workers 
and  new  profits  for  nev  Industry. 

Seattle  Is  the  natunl  port  through  which 
much  of  the  ten  blUior.  will  flow.  Prom  San 
Francisco  to  HawaU  U>  Midway  tj  Wake  to 
Tokyo  is  6.920  miles.  From  Seattle  via  Dutch 
Harbor  the  distance  is  only  4,800  miles.  All 
distances  to  China,  Japan,  for  eastern  Rus- 
sia and  even  to  European  Russia  shrink 
when  you  follow  this  great  circle  route  across 
the  top  of  the  world. 

Much  of  the  •10.000,000,000  will  be  put  Into 
the  Russian  Far  East— our  closest  Paclflo 
neighbor.  When  Secpjtary  of  Commerce 
Henry  Wallace  discussec  our  Pacific  future  In 
relation  to  Bretton  \7oods  with  me.  he 
pointed  to  his  speech  In  Seattle  last  July 
after  his  return  from  tie  Soviet  Union  and 
China.     He  said  then: 

"Soviet  Asia  during  tie  past  15  years  has 
more  than  doubled  its  population.  Russia, 
as  a  result  of  her  experience  with  tills  war, 
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will  certainly  shift  much  of  her  industry  east 
of  the  Urals.  Most  of  the  people  who  moved 
to  Siberia  with  their  factories  will  stay  there." 
Into  this  developing  section  will  go  much 
Northwest  goods.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury  Harry  M.  White  told  me  he  expects 
tremendous  orders  from  Russia  for  our  air- 
craft. Northwest  aluminum,  produced  with 
low-cost  public  power  more  cheaply  than 
anywhere  in  the  United  States,  will  be  In 
demand.  Steel,  too.  Including  high  grade 
stainless  steel,  which  can  be  made  in  Seattle's 
electric  furnaces.  Machine  tools  from  our 
proepective  tool  Industry.  And  an  entire 
fleet  of  fishing  vessels,  which  could  come  from 
our  shipyards. 

But  Stalin  asked  for  credits — long-term 
loans.  For.  with  the  tremendous  reconstruc- 
tion and  Industrialization  job  ahead  of  the 
Soviets,  t^ey  simply  havent  the  cash  to  buy 
what  they  need. 

That  Is  the  exact  function  of  the  Inter- 
national bank,  the  second  half  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  agreements  and  counterpart  of 
the  international  fund  which  I  discussed 
yesterday. 

The  purpose  of  the  bank  te  to  safeguard 
and  encourage  "international  Investment  for 
the  development  of  the  productive  resources 
of  members,  thereby  assisting  in  raising  pro- 
ductivity, the  standards  of  living,  and  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  their  territories." 
*     This  is  done  simply. 

If  Russia  needs  money  to  buy  a  million 
pounds  of  Pacific  Northwest  aluminum,  its 
representatives  go  to  a  private  banker.  They 
both  go  to  the  international  bank.  The 
bank  Uivestlgates.  If  the  proposal  Is  sound 
for  the  entire  Siberian  development,  the 
bank  says  to  the  private  lender.  "Oo  ahead, 
we'll  guarantee  the  loan." 

Many  a  Seattle  homeowner  knows  how  that 
works.  For  It  was  the  Government  which 
guaranteed  to  private  banks  the  F.  H.  A. 
loan  on  his  home. 

The  bank  also  can  lend  money  of  its  own — 
up  to  20  percent  of  its  capital.  This  is 
largely  reserved  for  loans  too  big  for  private 
investors,  or  loans  which  the  private  bankers 
don't  want  even  under  the  guaranty. 

Without  the  bank  not  only  Russia  but 
every  Pacific  country— torn  by  war,  needing 
reconstruction  and  developments,  nu-g«ntly 
requiring  American  goods,  American  Jjidus- 
try,  and  American  know-how— woulfl.^nd  it 
harder  to  get  credit  and  dollars  to  tK^  wh|t 
they  need  and  what  we  need  to  s<fll. 

The  bank  helps  erect  a  bridge  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  into  what  can  be  a  great, 
prosperous  Pacific  era. 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Star  of  April  27,  1945] 

HARD  peace  terms  BASED  ON  BRETTON  WOODS 
PACT  WOULD  AID  BEATTLI,  NORTHWEST  IN- 
DUSTBT 

(By  HUGH  DE  Lact,  Congressman.  First 
District) 

WASHINGTON— Revelations  of  cruelties  and 
barbarism  carried  out  by  Japan  and  Gerwnny 
have  brought  the  realization  in  Congress  that 
these  nations  must  be  deprived  of  the  power 
to  war  The  tools  of  warfare  must  pe 
stripped  from  their  grasp.  Productioh  6f 
electric-toughened  steel  for  tanks  and  armor 
plate  and  tank-piercing  shells  and  of  light 
metals  for  air  warfare  must  be  taken  from 
them.  Without  these  metals  no  nation  can 
wage  modern  warfare. 

Under  a  system  of  import  quotas  to  guard 
against  stock  piling  of  these  vital  metals  for 
another  war,  Japan  and  Germany  could  ob- 
tain stainless  steel,  aluminum,  and  magne- 
sium for  her  peacetime  economy  from  the 
United  States,  turning  the  great  wartime 
arsenal  which  we  have  built  for  the  United 
Nations  into  a  guaranty  that  the  peace  wlU 
be  kept. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  have  Invested 
mors   than  seventy    million  In  aluminum 


plants  alone.  In  Seattle  we  have  two  electric- 
furnace  steel  planU.  New  magnesium  plants 
are  also  war  created. 

From  these  plants  should  flow  much  of  the 
alloy  steel  and  light  metals  which  the  de- 
feated Axis  Powers  mu.st  not  t>e  permitted 
to  make — at  least  until  they  htve  demon- 
strated an  abiding  will  to  peace  and  freedom. 
Its  prospects  increased  by  a  tough  peace 
and  its  path  cleared  by  adoption  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements.  Seattle's  foreign 
trade  can  l>e  like  a  great  snowball,  rolling 
ever  larger.  For  as  China  and  India  and  the 
Soviet  Par  East  expand  their  Internal  econ- 
omy and  become  more  and  more  industrial- 
ized, this  industrialization  Itself  creates  even 
greater  markets. 

You  cant  build  even  a  •SOO  house  for  a 
Chinese  whose  Income  will  not  total  that  In 
hts  lifetime.  You  can't  provide  him  a  tele- 
phone or  electric  light.  Ycu  can't  sell  him  an 
American  stove  or  a  pair  of  pants. 

But  raise  the  living  standard  cf  China  and 
India — of  the  millions  who  can't  buy — and 
you  have  founded  a  new  market. 

As  Donald  M.  Nelson,  who  as  personal 
representative  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
went  to  both  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
help  with  plans  for  industrialization,  told 
me: 

"A  sound  International  plan  which  con- 
tributes to  China's  financial  stability  would 
be  an  excellent  thing  for  us.  as  well  as  China. 
As  China  develops,  our  trade  with  her  Is 
bound  to  benefit,  just  as  our  trade  with  Can- 
ada and  Mexico  hiis  grown  with  the  progress 
of  these  countries.** 

N?lson  spoke  knowingly  of  Canada.  For 
as  Canada's  industry  grew  from  1900  to  1929 
our  exports  to  her  also  grew.  During  these 
years  her  national  Income  increased  4.5  times 
and  her  manufacturing  facilities  8.1  time* 
Her  Imports  Jumped  7.8  times. 

Charting  national  Income  and  imports  of 
every  nation  shows  that  imports  jump  as 
national  Income  jumps  and  falls  when  in- 
come falls. 

B'-etton  Woods  provides  the  means  for  our 
Pacific  neighbors  to  buy  from  us  now  the 
equipment  and  tools  and  machines  they  need 
to  expand  their  economy.  That  means  Im- 
mediate trade,  and  cs  their  economies  do  ex- 
pand, the  snowball  grows. 

The  framework  of  commercial  Interchange 
and  investment  provided  by  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  can  mean  billions  in  trade 
for  Seattle,  growing  trade,  new  industry, 
shipping,  jobs,  and  greater  prosperity. 

[Prom  the  SeatUe  Star  of  AprU  28,  19451 

SEATTLE'S  BANKING  LEADERS  HAVE  URGED  DRETTOH 
WOODS  RATIFICATION,  DE  LACT  SATS 

(By  Hugh  Dx  Lact,  Congressman,  First 
District) 

WAsmNGTON. — Many  Seattle  business  and 
banking  leaders  join  dozens  of  civic  organi- 
zations, clubs,  and  most  Seattle  labor  or- 
ganizations in  urging  Congress  ta  ratify  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  for  International 
cooperation  in  the  economic  field 

When  I  first  began  a  study  of  Bretton 
Woods,  nearly  2  months  ago.  I  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  banker.-  and  businessmen.  I  found 
opposition,  of  course.  But  the  opinion  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  repre- 
senting largely  the  view  of  large  interna- 
tional bankers  in  the  East  who  have  long 
controUed  foreign  trade  and  foreign  ex- 
change, is  not  shared  by  many  local  finan- 
cial and  business  figures. 

The  Seattle  Star,  through  Its  coltimnlst, 
Samuel  Grafton,  and  Its  own  editorials,  has 
added  greatly  to  the  clarity  of  Pacific  North- 
west thinking  on  Bretton  Woods. 

Three  main  reasons  are  offered  in  support 
of  the  agreemenU  reached  by  44  United  Na- 
tions which  Congress  is  now  asked  to  ap- 

^^^l^Even  if  the  agreements  are  not  all  we 
would  like,  they  represent  the  effort  of  4» 
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oth^  nations  and  th«  T7nlt«d  States,  and  if 
w«  believe  tn  international  cooperation.  «• 
Biuat  demonstrate  it  now 

a  To  amend  Bretton  Woods  In  Oaofran. 
la  to  destroy  It.  iince  It  means  calllnf  Uy- 
tether  aealn  all  44  nations  and  sajing;  "We 
«II1  take  nothing  but  this."  Such  la  the 
pathway  of  "reservation*"  which  wrecked 
the  last  peace 

3  Exi>and<d  Internationa]  trade,  promised 
Biore  quK-kly  under  Brettm  Woods,  means 
more  Jobn  and  greater  Northwest  Industry. 
On  the  last  point.  W  B  Greeley,  secreury- 
nanagar  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  As- 
•oc<at4on.  aaid; 

~H«re  tn  the  Padflc  Northwest,  wc  are  all 
tiuuoua  to  resume  trsde  with  China  as  soon 
as  possible,  both  to  restore  old  outlets  for 
we«t-coasn  lumber,  pulp,  and  other  products. 
and  to  build  up  future  economic  relations 
that  should  be  of  benefit  to  both  countries. 
"But  It  u  lirpoBsible  almcst  to  start  In  th'.a 
Erection  until  some  commercial  stability  Is 
placed  over  Chinese  exchange.    Kven  If  It  re- 
mains terribly  depreciated,  there  must  be  at 
least  some  bottom  ratio  between  Chinese  and 
American  dollars  on  which  trade  can  be  con- 
•",    i)/uct€d   bfjfore  trade  win  get  on  any  but  a 
V  wildly  sp<>culatlve  basis." 

It  u  this  function  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
International  monetary  fund  which  Greeley 
approves,  although  he  points  to  Its  imperfec- 
tions, adding:  -I  assume  Imperfections  will 
appear  In  any  plan  for  flnanclal  stabilization 
of  the  woi  id  that  is  now  offered:  that  amend- 
ments and  revisions  wui  be  necessary  from 
time  to  i.me.  that  the  nations  will  have  to 
work  out  ways  and  means  by  trial  and  error 
•  •  •.  But  certainly  we  should  make  a 
•Urt:  we  should  not  fall  to  try." 

Recalling  ancient  oppositions  to  other  Im- 
portant staps  In  banking.  Jay  G.  Larson,  vice 
president  of  the  Seattle  First  National  Bank, 
Joined  many  other  OiUcers  of  that  bank  in 
approval  of  Bretton  Woods. 

■  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  progressive  legislation  affecting  banks, 
dcmestic  and  international  finance,  has  met 
opposition  from  bankers  and  certain  econo- 
mUta.  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  R.  F.  C  . 
the  P.  D  I.  C  .  etc..  yet  they  have  all  worked. 
In  my  opinion,  beneficially,"  he  said. 

"Certainly  we  are  a  part  of  the  world.-  he 
added.  "We  shall  bs  engaged  in  world  com- 
merce and  trade.  Without  It  our  position 
would  be  extremely  precarious.  If  we  can 
contribute  to  the  stabillation  of  ciirrencies. 
It  cerUlnly  will  facilitate  such  trade  and 
minimlae  the  risks  involved  •  •  •.  Cer- 
tainly w»  have  spent  much  more  than  this 
for  the  purpose  of  stabllirlng  the  world 
politically  and  socially,  and  have  sacrificed 
the  Uvea  of  many  men  for  this  purpose.  The 
cost  In  dollars  is  small  compared  to  that  " 

S.  I.  Wallberg.  asaistant  manager  of  the 
Bank  of  California  in  Seattle,  speaking  p«r- 
■onaUy,  summed  up  many  local  banking 
Views: 

~1.  The  ftmd.  as  proposed,  was  devised  by 
technicians  of  SO  different  countries,  and  has 
been  approved  by  representatives  of  44.  The 
present  plan,  therefore.  U  already  a  com- 
promise plan. 

"a.  It  Is  a  constructive  step  forward,  but 
tf  a  plan  so  overwhelmingly  approved  hy  the 
Conference  Is  further  modified  or  rejected. 
International  distrust  wU"  arise,  and  the  well- 
intentioned  results  of  world  coUaboratlon  wtli 
be  irretrievably  lost. 

•3.  Without  the  fund,  the  postwar  world 
Will  rettirn  to  the  chaos  of  depreciated  and 
manipulated  currencien.  thus  setting  the 
■tace  for  renewed  social,  political,  and  trade 
tftalooatloot  on  an  International  scale." 

Zrm  W.  Bs<ile.  vice  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Oonunerce.  said  he  was  inclined  to 
•ffi***  with  Bdward  K  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Fint  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  when  Mr. 
Browa  aald:  The  plans  are  not  perfect 
•  •  •  but  represent  •  •  •  yt^n  of 
study  by  different  national  interests  to  bring 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  Extend  my  remarks  in 
ude  the  following  ad- 
me  over  station  WEAP 
of  the  National  Bk-oadcasting  Co.  Satur- 
day afternoon.  Miy  5,  1945: 

Is  universal  mlilti  \Ty  service  feasible  In  the 
It  needed?    Is  it  demo- 
is  an  emphatic,  unequi- 
vocal no  to  these  questions. 

I  view  with  appiehension — with  justified 
apprehension — the  proposals  to  introduce 
into  the  United  States  a  system  of  universal 


United  StHtes?     Is 
era  tic?     My  answer 


military   training   in 
am  shocked  by  the 


In  education  and  in 
these    statements 
military  training  Is 


purposes, 
tlon  Is  provided,  a 
knowledge  that  will 
the  brutal  buslnees 


peacetime.  I  admit  I 
loose  thinking  that  has 
characterized  the  proposals  to  date.  We  are 
told  that  it  will  be  n  blessing,  an  enrichment 
health.  Let  us  examine 
more  closely.  A  year's 
not  education  In  the  ac- 
cepted «ense  cf  the  erm.  Quite  frankly.  It  Is 
sheer,  unabashed  indoctrination  lor  military 
No  broaq  cultural  base  in  educa- 
I  understand  it:  only 
have  a  direct  bearing  on 
of  fighting  Is  to  be  In- 
cluded in  the  curriculum.  Tcan't  be  confused 
on  that  point  because  the  War  Department 
recently  distributed  circular  states, 
"There  will  be  no  p  ace  In  a  sound  univereal 
military  training  pr:;gram  for  activities  that 
are  nonessential  to  he  task  of  preparing  our 
young  men  for  com  jat."  Beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  a  doubt.  It  vi|ui  be  education  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

IJblilary  training  s  uniquely  remote  from 
education  In  Its  cultural  and  humanistic  Im- 
pUcatlons.  As  prop<«fd  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, it  Is  not  even  vocational  education  or 
training.  The  type  <  f  mechanical  proficiency 
required  to  repair  a  lowltzer  does  not  neces- 
sarily qualify  a  man  to  repair  an  automobile. 
Assembling  and  disiembling  a  Garand  rifie 
will  not  enhance  on^'i  knowledge  of  the  In- 
tricacies of  a  radio  B>t.  Knowledge  as  to  the 
operation  of  a  150-nillUmeter  giin — Its  artil- 
lery range,  its  fire  cotitrol,  its  damage  poten- 
tiality—is useless  ctoppt  in  defensive  or  offen- 
sive action  In  a  war. I 

It  Is  further  sute^  that  when  this  year  of 
military  training  hk»  been  completed  the 
training  Is  ended.  l4tj.  George  Fielding  Eltot. 
a  recognlned  mihti^  aurhnrlty.  told  the 
Mouse  Military  Affairs  Committee  recently 
that  a  years  of  serv  ce  would  be  absolutely 
the  minimum  In  or<  er  to  train  the  modern 
soldier,    ho  one  of  » iual  or  bigbsr  authority 


has  arisen  to  contradict  him;  at  least,  not  to 
my  knowledge.  Major  Eliot's  statement  Is 
completely  understandable  In  the  light  of 
the  high  degree  of  specialisation  required  In 
our  Army  today.  Judging  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  destructive  mechanical  devices 
are  being  planned  and  perfected,  such  a 
brief  and  limited  period  of  training  could  not 
be  effective.  I  would  be  mandatory  to  retain 
men  to  use  the  new  weapons. 

As  the  educators  of  our  country  know  well, 
a  year's  interruption  In  the  normal  prog- 
ress of  study — assuming  only  a  year  will  be 
required— must  result  in  a  marked  decrease 
In  future  attendance  at  higher  Institutions 
of  learning.  Take  a  lad  away  from  his  school 
for  1  year  at  the  age  suggested  and  mark 
then  his  reluctance  to  return.  He  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  sudden  and  drastic  change  In 
his  living  habits  and  aside  from  that,  a  di- 
version Is  created  which  may  color  his  men- 
tal attitudes  for  years  to  come.  What  will 
he  learn  under  this  suggested  program  tliat 
a  vocational  or  professional  school  could  not 
teach  him  more  quickly  and  more  thor- 
oughly— other  than  the  dubious  usages  at- 
tendant upon  war?  We  have  seen  evidence 
a  plenty  of  the  military  system  In  the  de- 
pravity of  the  Hitler  youths  of  tender  age. 
Their  Insensitlvity  to  their  brutal  occupa- 
tion casts  a  chill  over  one's  heart  and  one 
hopes  and  prays  that  it  "won't  happen  here." 
It  is  stated  that  "Graduate  trainees  would 
then  be  free  to  continue  their  further  edu- 
cation.'  And.  I  say.  "yes,"  they  might  be 
free,  but  would  they  continue  their  educa- 
tion? It  Is  the  answer  to  this  question 
that  should  engage  the  very  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  thoughful  citizen. 

The  talk  about  the  Increased  health  of 
our  youth  is  Just  as  hollow.  Lets  remem- 
ber that  only  the  physically  fit  will  be  se- 
lected for  training.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  only  830.000  out  of  1.250.000  who  reach 
the  age  of  18  are  mentally  and  physically 
fit  for  service.  The  unfit  are  not  acceptable 
In  the  Army  and  therefore  do  not  receive 
the  innoculatlons  and  the  cures  nor  are  they 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  elaborate  health  pro- 
grams Inaugurated  for  those  who  do  make 
the  grade.  Moreover,  It  Is  a  pretty  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  state  of  this  Nation  when  we 
appear  to  choose  the  Army  as  an  Instrument 
to  cure  our  social  Ills.  Let's  admit  frankly 
that  our  public  health  services  need  mend- 
ing badly— many  children  of  5  as  well  as 
adults  of  60  shoiUd  receive  remedial  care 
Why  only  lads  of  17  and  18? 

It  Is  that  angle  of  It  which  disturbs  me— 
this  tendency  to  shy  away  from  essentials 
and  giving  us  instead  so  much  eyewash  about 
health  and  education. 

It  is  stated  that  the  military  security  of 
the  Nation  must  be  placed  first  and  not 
last,  and  that  all  conjectural  fears  should 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  issue.  I 
object  to  the  phrase,  "conjectural  fears." 
If  we  as  the  most  powerful  counti7  In  the 
world  desire  to  sUrt  a  race  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  bigger  and  better 
armies,  for  feverish  expansion  in  the  Instru- 
mcnU  of  war.  then  by  all  means  let's  have 
universal  millUry  peacetime  training.  But 
let  us  also  keep  in  mind  the  posslbls  out- 
come  If  we  embark  upon  such  a  course.  Un- 
doubtedly we  will  cultivate  an  atmosphere 
of  distrust  among  our  mUltarlly  weaker 
neighbors  to  the  south  of  us  and  Inspire 
them  to  rivalries  and  Jealousies  among 
themselTes.  The  axiom  developed  in  the 
psst  as  years  U  that  modern  technical  war- 
fare has  made  stronger  nations  stronger 
and  weaker  nations  weUer.  If  this  u  what 
we  want,  then  by  all  means  let's  have  paaea- 
time  militarism.  And  If  we  desire  to  make 
absoluuiy  eeruin  that  all  proposals  for  the 
sstabllahment  of  an  international  organl- 
■stion  for  peace  will  fall,  then  Iti'a  pass  tha 
millUry  training  bill  now,  Ufi  not  wait 
until  the  deliberations  st  San  Pranclaoo  af« 
concluded.     Lett  not  wait  until  "Mumv 
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comes  marching  home"  with  millions  of  his 
buddies. 

The  structure  of  a  dtirable  peace  can  only 
stand  firm,  and  this  is  neither  nalvet*  nor 
wishful  thinking— when  th«  people— all  peo- 
ple everywhere— believe  and  trust  and  hope 
and  pray  It  will  sund  firm.  Encourage  a 
tentative  approach— vacillation  In  any  of  lU 
forms— an  Indolent  view  of  practicable  in- 
ternational harmony— then,  upon  the  slight. 
est  disagreement— poof  I  down  It  comes, 
smashed  into  Irretrievable  utoms.  You  can- 
not build  a  huge  machinery  of  war— Involv- 
ing men  and  machines — and  then  not  search, 
consciously  or  unconsclousiy- for  some  way 
in  which  to  use  It.  As  the  military  monster 
Is  swollen  and  perfected,  the  temptation 
I'kewtse  becomes  more  enticing.  "Prepared- 
ness" Is  a  paradox.  We  prepare  for  combat- 
In  order  to  keep  the  peace-  which  ultimately 
develops  Into  war. 

You  may  cultivate  the  constructive  atti- 
tude that  a  durable,  reasonable,  sane  peace 
is  possible,  that  an  organization  for  peace  is 
something  that  can  be  mad  to  work— or  you 
may  cultivate  the  dublouf  attitude,  loaded 
with  distrust  and  suspicion.  Then  the  game 
begins  again— all  over  the  world.  "Oh.  you 
don  t  trust  me.  eh?"  "Well,  I  don't  trust  you.' 
Ths  well-worn  chip  Is  adjusted  on  the 
shculder  and  some  other  nation,  anxious  to 
throw  its  weight  around  m  a  contest,  will 
somehow  mana(;e  to  find  li  way  to  knock  it 
off.  We  can  always  find  an  enemy,  if  we 
concentrate. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  iiroponents  of  this 
legislation  this  question.     Against  whom  are 
we  arming?     Peacetime  a)nscrlptlon  brings 
with  it  the  full  panoply  of  war.  including 
now.  I  assume,  the  rjbot  projectiles.     Will 
these   implements   of   conrplete   devastation 
be  aimed  at  our  present  allies?     Does  it  mean 
that   we   will   shake  hands  with  them   but 
have    a    bodyguard    hovering    in   the    back- 
ground?    We  have  decisively  defeated  Ger- 
many, and  when  we  defeat  Japan  will  we 
start  out  after  them  agaiii?    The  Big  Three 
agreed  at  Yalta  that  the  P.elch  must  be  dis- 
armed, demilitarized,  and  dismembered,  acd 
that  the  United  States,  Rtissia.  England,  and 
France  would  occupy  Germany  Indefinitely. 
Is   the  Crimea   agreement   a  mere   scrap  of 
paper    so    soon?     If    so,    v/hy    are    we    going 
through  the  motions  required  to  set  up  inter- 
national machinery  lor  tn  organization  to 
keep  the  peace?    U  such  a  reversal  of  policy 
Is  possible  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
then  let  the  delegates  return  to  their  homes 
We    are    dedicated    to    tlie    proposition    of 
abolishing  war  in  our  time.     War  must  not 
be  accepted  as  inevitable,  as  the  cynics  say. 
Dr    Margaret  Mead,  a  noted  anthropologist, 
stated :  "So  long  as  we  believe  that  war  is  a 
part  of  human  behavior,  we  only  tackle  it 
sentimentally.    We    didn't    get   rid    ot   the 
buggy  until  we  had  the  automobile.    War  la 
an  Invention.     We  must  substitute  another 

If  we  are  going  to  embrace  the  Incredible 
and  inhuman  concept  thf;t  war  Is  Inevitable 
and   we   must,    therefore,   bow   to   the   in- 
evitable. I  cnn't  see  the  effectiveness  of  un  - 
versal  peacetime  tralnlni;.     When  will  this 
third  war  for  which  we  will  be  training- our 
youth  break  out?    In  6  years.  In  10.  16.  or  30? 
Assuming  any  period  of  lime  to  be  a  logical 
one.  m  view  of  the  swiftly  changing  tech- 
niques of  war  you  won't  be  able  to  use  the 
boys  whose  training  took  place  6  years  ago. 
10  years  ago.   15  years  ago.  20  years  ago. 
Those  who  have  been  trained  will  be  too 
old    In  many  Instances,  and  If  their  »F«  " 
not  held  against  them  they  will  have  to  be 
retrained.     Immediate   use   could   only   be 
made  of  the  men  then   In  training  when 
the  newer  holocaust  breaks  out  and  they 
will  be  in  the  17-  and  il-year-old  brackeu. 
••ardly  sumclent  In  number  for  a  fighting 
army.    For  manpowsr.  t/e  will  have  to  use 
tha  Idtntteal  procew  of  cur  presant  Selective 
Sarvtct  Bystsm— and  rstialn. 

We  are  warned  that  the  safety  of  the 
United  Btatsa  should  »tvsr  again  ba  im- 


periled by  defenses  extemporised  In  the 
shadow  of  Imminent  danger.  I  presume  the 
imminent  danger  Is  that  which  culminates 
in  the  so-called  sneak  or  sudden  attack.  Of 
all  the  misnomers  In  military  history,  the 
sudden  stuck  stands  supreme.  The  tech- 
nique of  modern  war  requires  years  of 
preparation,  the  conversion  ot  peacetime 
manufacture,  and  the  diversion  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  war  purposes:  It  all  takes  time. 

Our  American  resources  were  so  great  the 
conversion  was  comparatively  rapid,  and  we 
had  a  foot  hold  as  a  result  of  the  lend-lease 
program.  Both  Germany  and  Japan  gave  the 
powers  that  be  ample  notice  of  their  Intent. 
Hitler  did  not  sneak  up  on  France.  Britain, 
and  Russia.  He  gave  full  warning,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  set-up  of  the  Reich  factories. 
The  whole  world  knew  about  his  attempts 
to  establish  ersatz  rubber  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  no  secret  that  Messer- 
schmltts  and  Dorivlers  were  rolling  off  the 
assembly  lines.  We  heard  about  the  conver- 
sion of  automobile  factories  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Unks  and  the  change-over  from 
fertilizers  to  explosives. 

Intelligent  appraisals  of  the  exports  and 
Imports  of  a  suspect  nation  and  of  its  manu- 
factured *  products  will  reveal  any  inimical 
plans.  A  war  can  be  stopped  in  the  making— 
before  the  deaths  on  the  battlefields— if  we 
have  the  international  peace  structure  dedi- 
cated to  thav  purpose,  alert  and  aware,  that 
In  this  era.  war  does  not  come  overnight. 
War  is  one  coming  event  that  casts  its  shadow 
before.      This    one    lesson    we    have    deafly 

bought.  ,     ^, 

If  we  must  keep  our  youth  in  everlasting 
training,  why  not  our  farmers,  our  manu- 
facturers, and  our  shipbuilders,  etc.  In  order 
to  fi-'ht  successfully,  our  men  will  need  the 
weapons  of  war.  Must  they  stand  around 
and  wait  while  the  industries  are  activated 
to  a  war  emergency?  If  we  have  universal 
miliUry  training,  the  Inescapable  conclusion 
Is  that  forever  and  a  day.  our  economy  must 
be  geared  to  war. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  dUmiss  as 
the  lightest  straw   in  the  bundle   of  argu- 
mentscresented  against  the  proposal  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  dynasty,  or  a  pro- 
fessional   hierarchy.      Have    they    Wrgotten, 
even  before  this  horrible  war  ends,  the  Junk- 
ers of  Germany  and  their  satellite  military 
cliques  or  the  military  caste  that  hblds  the 
Japanese  people  enthralled?     I  am  opposed 
to  compulsory  military  training  beciause  It  is 
duck  soup  for  the  hereditary  millUry  caste. 
It  makes  the  professional  soldier  top  dog. 
career   colonels,   who  demand  blind   obedi- 
ence—not thoughtful  acquiescence.     I  pre- 
fer  volunteers  first,   with   suitable   Induce- 
ments of  pay.  living  quarUrs.  and  rank,  sup- 
plemented by  scholarships,  and.  if  necessary 
bonuses.    U  the  proposals  at  San  Francisco 
nrevail.  we  wlU  need  our  Regular  Army  and 
as  well,   an   International   army   for   police 
purposes,  to  which  we  would  have  to  make 
our  contribution  of  manpower.    If  volmlte" 
methods  faU  to  fill  our  quoU.  tben  vg  will 
have    to    conscript.      We    would    ha^no 
choice.    It  will  be  the  price  we  will  h«^  >o 
nav  for  domestic  and  international  security. 
But   for  goodness  sake,  let  us  not  glamorize 
any'  Idea  of  military  conscription. 

Military  conscription  Is  hardly  a  new  Idea. 
It  hM  been  utlllted  by  a  number  of  coun- 
tries after  Machlavelll  first  proposed  it  in  his 
famous  work.  Th*  Prince.     It  was  used  by 
French  revolutionists  to  preserve  the  bene- 
flU  of  the  revolution  but  Napoleon  seized 
uDon   It   to   advance   his   imperial    dreams. 
Bald  he.  "I  can  afford  to  expend  30,000  men 
a  month."     Such  utter  disregard   tor   the 
sanctity  of  human  life  is  ths  very  antith- 
esis of  democracy.     Avoidance  of  onerous 
military   ssrvlce   was   ons   of    ths   primary 
causes  motivating   millions   of   immlgranu 
who  streamed  to  the  United   States  from 
Europe.    Prussia  under  Bismarck.  Germany 
under  ths  Kaiser  and  under  HlUer,  used  con- 


scription for  the  entrenchment  of  militarism 
and  to  achieve  the  so-called  Lebensraum. 
Ths  czars  used  it  In  Russia  despotically. 
Hlrohlto  and  Franco  find  It  a  useful  tool. 
The  dead,  degraded  Mussolini  ruled  Italy 
with  this  device.  The  Argentinians,  under 
Farrell  and  Peron.  feel  the  impact  of  lU  heel. 
England  and  the  United  States,  without  con- 
scription, were  the  victors  In  World  War  No.  l 
and  are  clearly  destined  lor  victory  in  World 
War  No.  2. 

The  Negroes  fear  the  democracy  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  They  know  It  will 
spread  Jim  Crowlsm.  Visit  any  camp  or 
replacement  center  and  notice  how  the 
Negroes  are  segregated  and  socially  ostra- 
cized. It  has  been  charged  that  even  In  the 
EXiropean  theater  of  combat  operations  and 
In  certain  polnU  In  the  Pacific,  Negro  soldiers 
are  segregated.  We  believe  we  are  fighting 
the  theory  Inculcated  by  Hitler  that  he  and 
his  Ilk  are  the  Herrenvolk.  the  master  race, 
and  that  we  are  resisting  his  efforts  to  over- 
come the  Sklavenvolk.  his  version  of  the  In- 
ferior races.  Let  us  remember  that  Jim 
Crowlsm  is  nazism — just  another  twist  to 
the  Hitler  depravity. 

And  remember  this.     Peacetime  conscrip- 
tion must  lead  to  the  surrender  of  much  of 
the  liberty  for  which  we  have  fought  and 
sacrificed.    Our  democracy  Is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  State  serves  the  people  and 
this  fundamental  must  not  be  perverted  to 
any  concept  that  the  people  serve  the  SUte. 
MillUry  peacetime  training  Is  a  distortion 
of  this   basic   principle   of  our   government. 
It  will  insist  upon  the  dedication  of  1  year 
or  more  of  the  lives  of  our  youths  for  no 
useful  purpose,  as  far  as  I  can  see.    A  con- 
sUnt  stream  of  malleable  minds  will  be  placed 
under  the  tutelage  and  discipline  of  profes- 
sional officers  who  necessarily  bear  the  mili- 
tary cast  of  mind.    With  them,  it  Is  a  busi- 
ness.   The  habit  of  wearing  a  uniform.    Phy- 
sically, easily  develojjs  the  habit  of  wfearing 
one.  menUlly. 

To  my  mind,  the  question  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  is  this: 

Does  universal  military  training  Involve 
perpetual   conscription? 

Taking  all  of  the  factors  into  consideration, 
the  logical  answer  seems  to  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. I  strongly  doubt  that  the  American 
people  desire  to  endorse  a  potential  menace 
and  such  an  obvious  delusion.  We  would 
gain  mighty  little  and  lose  much— too  much. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
of  Pearl  Harbor  forced  America  to  sud- 
denly call  its  youth  to  arms  only  to  find 
that  millions  were  physically  unfit  for 
military  service.  This  disclosure  of  the 
physical  unfitness  of  our  youth  was 
shocking  to  the  American  public.  As  a 
step  of  correction  and  In  protection  of 
the  future  youth  of  America,  I  Introduced 
H.  R.  2044  for  the  promotion  of  physical 

The  American  Turnerbund  seeks  this 
same  goal,  and  as  part  of  my  rem»rk8 
I  am  happy  to  Include  the  Principles  of 
the  Turners: 

i>aiNcim.BS  or  tms  tvamaa 

The  American  Turnerbund  us  fjJ^ralJwj 
of  Turner  societies  In  ths  United  BUVss  Cf 
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Aznetlct.  crtsnlzxl  to  promote  physlctil  edu- 
cation and  dmemlnate  rational  Ideas,  tn 
order  to  advance  the  bealtli.  happiness,  proe- 
pciity.  and  prop-ess  of  mankind. 

It  U  the  principal  duty  of  our  societies  to 
provide  ccurtes  In  physical  training  for  youth 
and  adulu.  and  also  to  promote  their  intel- 
lectual growth  and  moral  charecter  through 
special  schools.  Instructive  lectxires,  and 
stLTiuIatlng  d-tates. 

Believing  in  the  United  Stales  as  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic,  established  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  equality,  dedicated  to 
Jtuticc  and  humanity,  we  recogniate  In  the 
harmonious  et^ticatlon  of  body  and  mind  the 
moat  Important  factor  to  preserve  and  perfect 
such  a  democracy.  Therefore,  we  seek  to 
train  the  citizen  for  the  efflclent  discharge 
of  all  his  duties  toward  the  community,  also 
ahcwlnff  him  how  to  live  his  own  life  in  a 
wbolaaome  and  rational  way.  with  happiness 
■•  tu  proper  soal. 

Man's  htgbact  function  Is  to  think,  and  his 
noblcat  service  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  be 
ae«a  the  truth.  Conduct  should  be  t)ased  on 
reexon  and  knowledge,  and  these  can  be 
attained  only  through  liberty,  the  first  of 
all  himian  rights,  not  to  be  dsnied  by  bigots 
nor  abridged  by  censors.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  the  state  has  the  paramount  duty  of 
protectlni;  the  Individual  in  the  exercise  of 
those  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by 
every  liberal  constitution— the  right  of  free 
speech,  free  presa.  and  free  assembly.  Con- 
versely, we  hold  that  the  state  has  no  right. 
either  by  constitutions  or  laws,  by  multiplied 
prohibitions  and  magnified  police  powers,  to 
Impair  any  human  right  that  does  not  dlmln- 
lab  or  destroy  any  rights  of  other  human 
beings. 

In  matters  of  religion  and  conscience,  es- 
pecially, striving  for  the  dissemination  cf 
a  philosophy  baaed  on  the  ever-growing 
knowledge  of  natural  forces,  we  demand  free- 
dom and  tolerance  in  the  broadest  sense. 
Believing  In  the  well-established  American 
principle  that  state  and  cliurch  shoxild  ba 
kept  separate,  we  oppose  any  Interference 
by  sectarian  bodies  In  political  affairs.  At- 
tempts to  debar  the  people  from  national 
amusement  and  recreation  on  Sundays,  the 
employment  of  religious  functionaries  paid 
out  of  public  moneys,  the  exemption  of 
church  property  from  taxation,  and  all  sim- 
ilar tendencies  to  impose  urxjn  the  state 
the  support  or  recognition  of  any  creed  or 
denomination,  we  protest  against  with  sol- 
emn and  sincere  concern. 

As  wa  oppoae  coercion  In  religious  mat- 
ters, so  also  we  demand  for  every  human 
being  the  right  to  use  whatever  language  he 
prefers.  All  languages  should  be  free  to  all 
people,  and  to  make  any  language  cbllgatory 
or  to  interdict  any  languege  is  an  Invasion 
of  human  rlf  hta  as  would  be  the  compulsion 
to  accept  or  adjure  any  special  religion.  We 
reoo^uize  particulrly  In  the  German  lan- 
guage a  social  heritage  of  priceless  value, 
worth  cultivating  and  preeervmg. 

Matters  like  these  are  implicit  in  the  guar- 
anty of  mental  liberty  underlying  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  our  civilization.  Such  liberty 
la  the  lubricant  and  dynamic  of  our  ma- 
terial proapexlty.  to  guard  which  U  the  pvl- 
mordiai  sphere  of  government.  The  stale. 
With  all  its  institutions  and  laws,  defining 
rights  and  duties,  la  but  a  phase  In  the  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  society. 

When  economic  conditions  are  such  as  to 
produce,  by  privilege  and  monopoly  granted 
to  special  groups,  extremes  like  the  million- 
aire and  the  pauper,  the  centralization  of 
political  power  In  certain  classes  becomes 
inevitable.  For  thefe  reasons  we  approve 
all  measures  to  keep  open  the  avenues  to 
econrmlc  equality.  Opport\mity  mi:st  be 
aSTordsd  every  human  being  to  secure,  by  his 
mental  and  physical  labor,  a  decent  and 
comfortable  livelihood  tn  accordance  with 
tb»  preTsiUng  standards  ot  civUixation,  and 
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HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  NXW  YOHK- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing .«;tatement  of  the  War  Department, 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  yes- 
terday: 

Plans  or  Was  Depaxtment  roa  RKnPLOTM»NT 
or  Thoops 

(The  text  of  the  War  Department's  an- 
nouncement on  lis  troop  redeployment  plan 
was  as  follows : ) 

As  the  end  of  the  war  In  Europe  approaches, 
public  interest  is  turning  to  the  problems 
Involved  In  defeating  Japan  and  the  size  of 
the  army  required  to  accomplish  this  jcb. 
Yesterday  members  of  the  War  Department 
General  Staff  appeared  t>efore  the  House  M.l- 
Itary  Affairs  Committee  to  discuss  cur  plans 
In  executive  session  fully  and  frankly. 

The  information  presented  has  appeared  In 
the  prear  in  partial  and  garbled  form,  there- 
fore as  it  Is  of  the  most  intense  Interest  to 
every  soldier  and  to  our  citizens  generally, 
vhe  following  statement  Ls  released.  The 
War  Department  desired  to  delay  making  any 
public  statement  in  this  matter  until  after 
several  basic  factors  had  been  cleared  with 
overseas  commanders  and  the  plan  presented 
to  the  entire  Congress  by  Admiral  King  and 
General  Marshall. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  after  consultation 
wiih  General  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nimltz, 
have  made  a  preliminary  estimate  of  the 
troops  and  equipment  needed  to  crush  Japnn 
In  the  shortest  possible  time  and*  with  the 
smallest  cost  in  American  lives.  Similar  cal- 
culations were  made  for  the  forces  provided 
General  Elsenhower. 

Their  estimate  of  the  needs  in  Europe  and 
Africa  was  quite  accurate,  the  last  division 
to  arrive  In  Europe  having  gone  into  action 
on  April  1. 

ASK    RIDUCnON    TO    6.968,000    MXW 

Our  Army  is  now  8.300,000  strong.  Under 
the  approved  plan  we  are  now  engaged  in 
working  toward  an  Army  strength  of  6.9€8,C03 
a  year  from  now.  That  will  give  us  all  the 
strength  we  believe  we  can  deploy  eCTectlvely 
against  Japan  and  will  also  enable  us  to  mest 
ou"  occupation  responsibilities  in  Europe  and 
to  maintain  the  necessary  training  and  sup- 
ply force  in  the  United  States. 

Although  we  were  able  to  hold  to  the  p'an 
we  made  for  the  war  against  Germany.  d3- 
velopments  in  war  are  a  matter  which  can- 
ngt  be  mathematically  predicted  with  ac- 
curacy. Oxu-  best  judgment  is  that  we  can 
defeat  Japan  quickly  and  completely  with 
an  army  which  a  year  from  now  will  be 
6.968.000.  This  figure  is  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  be  told  later  on  of  any  changes  that 
the  progress  of  the  war  makes  possible  or 
necessary. 

The  Japanese  have  a  military  force  of  more 
than  4.000.000  men  and  many  millions  mo  e 
men  that  can  be  utili-'-ed  for  service  forces 
or  for  combat,  if  need  be.  The  numbers 
we  can  deploy  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  limi- 
tation of  shipping  and  base  facilities,  would 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  sufflcient  to 
Insure  that  preponderance  which  brings  vic- 
tory swiftly  and  with  low  casualties. 

But  the  Japanese  forces  are  divided.  Some 
ue  in  the  home  islands;   some  In  China; 
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«ome  in  Manchuria.  They  have  remnants 
of  garruons  in  many  parts  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  East  Indies.  Our  control  of  the  sea  and 
the  air  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  these 
lorces  apart  and  to  choose  the  time  and 
nlace  of  our  attacks.  We  have  opportunity 
to  strike  with  overwhelming  power  as  soon 
as  we  get  our  bases  established  and  our 
armies  deployed. 

SATS  MIN  IN  rCROPE  MUST  ATO 

It  Is  our  aim.  together  with  our  allies,  to 
Bive  the  men  under  General  MacArthur  and 
Admiral  Nimitz  all  the  help  we  can  give 
them  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  move  it  into 

*^We  can'meet  only  part  of  the  needs  of  this 
Pacific  war  from  men  still  in  this  country. 
Many  of  the  troops  now  in  Europe  must 
also  Ro  to  the  Pacific  to  take  their  places 
beside  those  who  have  driven  the  Japanese 
back  from  the  threshold  of  Australia  to  the 
inner  zone  of  their  own  defenses. 

Every  physically  fit  soldier  in  the  United 
States  who  has  not  yet  served  overseas  will 
be  assigned  to  foreign  duty  when  he  com- 
pletes his  training  or,  If  he  is  performing 
an  essential  administrative  or  service  func- 
tion as  soon  as  he  can  be  replaced  by  a 
returning  veteran.  The  War  Department  has 
been  making  a  systematic  and  successftil 
effort  since  the  sUrt  of  the  war  to  get  all 
Guallfled  men  overseas.  There  have  for  sev- 
eral months  been  no  combat  divisions  left 
in  this  country  and  few  smaller  tactical  units 
of  any  character. 

Moving  our  forces  from  Europe  to  the 
Pacific  involves  the  greatest  transportation 
problem  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  In 
war  The  distances  are  tremendous.  From 
Europe  to  Manila  by  way  "^  P"""^™*  j^./J'22? 
miles  From  San  Francisco  to  Manila  is  6,771 
miles'  And  speed  is  essential,  for  it  is  vitally 
important  that  we  do  not  give  the  enemy  time 
either  to  rest  or  reorganize  his  defenses. 

Consequently  many  troops  will  go  straight 
from  Europe  to  the  war  against  Japan.  As 
many  as  can  be  taken  through  the  United 
States  without  reducing  our  pressure  on  the 
enemy  wlU  be  brought  through  this  county 
and  given  furloughs  en  route.  Soi°«  °""^^ 
be  given  retraining  after  their  i^^}o^^^^-J°^ 
fighting  the  Japanese  is  different  from  fight- 
ing Geimans. 

HALT  THBOUGH  trNrTED  STATES 

The  need  Is  particularly  great  for  service 
troops  to  build  the  communications,  harbors, 
bases,  and  airfields  essential  to  sharply  ex- 
panded combat  operations.  Many  of  the 
service  troops  will  have  to  go  direct  to  the 
Pacific  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  full  appli- 
cation of  our  ground  and  air  strength. 

More  than  half  of  the  me"  ^o  fo  to  the 
Pacific  will  go  by  way  of  the  United  States. 
The  proportion  will  be  substantially  lower 
than  this  among  service  units  attached  t^  air 
and  ground  operations,  and  higher  among 
combft  units,  the  ^reat  bulk  of  the  com- 
bat units  wiU  be  staged  through  the  United 
States.  _. 

Still  others  of  the  troops  now  In  Europe 
will  have  to  remain  there  for  occupation  duty 
to  make  certain  that  the  menace  oi  Vazi 
aggression  is  permanently  eradicated  and  that 
the  seeds  of  a  new  war  do  not  take  root  be- 
fore this  one  18  ended.  The  number  assigned 
to  this  duty  and  the  length  of  time  they  w  U 
be  needed  will  depend  on  the  situation  in 
Europe  and  the  nature  of  our  international 
commitments.  For  a  considerable  period  of 
time  the  actual  number  of  our  soldiers  in 
Europe  WiU  exceed  the  requirements,  due  to 
limitations  in  shipping. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  desire  in  the  heart  of 
every  soldier  and  every  citizen  to  bave  as 
many  of  our  soldiers  as  can  bs  spared  w  th- 
out  diminishing  the  force  of  our  blows  against 
Japan  to  return  to  civilian  lUe  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.  The  War  Department  fully  shares  this 
desire.  The  Department  strongly  urged  the 
Congress  to  provide  In  the  War  MobUlzatlon 


and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944  that  no  one 
should  )x  retained  in  the  armed  forces  after 
he  was  no  longer  needed  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  This  requirement  is  now  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  War  Department  will  live 
up  to  It  in  every  respect. 


DRAFT  CALLS  AFTKK  VI-DAT 

The  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  Army  from 
8  300.000  to  6.968,000  represents  a  drop  of  a 
little  over  1,300.000  in  total  strength.  This 
will  not  be  sufflcient  to  permit  the  early 
discharge  of  all  the  men  we  consider  should 
be  returned  to  civil  life  as  a  result  of  their 
extended  oversea  and  comtiat  service. 

Consequently,  it  is  planned  to  hold  Selec- 
tive Service  calls  after  VE-day  at  a  level  above 
that  necessary  to  replace  men  lost  through 
battle  and  normal  attrition  and  thus  make 
it  possible  to  release  more  men  with  a  record 
cf  long  and  arduovis  service.  This  procedure 
of  releasing  the  maximum  of  veterans  and 
their  return  to  civil  life  wQl  permit  the  call 
Into  service  of  those  men  who  have  heretofore 
been  deferred  for  one  reason  or  another. 

We  will  at  the  same  time  continue  to  re- 
lease men  because  of  sickness,  wounds,  age, 
and  such  other  factors  which  prevent  their 
effective  use  In  the  service.  During  the  last 
12  months  discharges  from  all  these  cau&es 
totaled  about  450  000.  It  is  expected  that 
discharges  of  this  kind,  in  addition  to  those 
made  of  men  with  long  oversea  and  combat 
service,  will  resxilt  In  the  release  from  the 
Army  during  the  next  year  of  about  2,000.000 
men. 

With  the  exception  of  the  men  to  be  re- 
leased for  gpeciflc  disabilities,  those  who  will 
leave  the  Army  In  the  next  year  wiU  be 
selected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  in  Europe,  on  the  basis  of 
impartial  standards  recommended  by  the 
enlisted  men  themselves. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  system  that  has 
been  developed  is  to  Insure  that  those  men 
who  have  been  oversea  longest  and  have 
fought  hardest  and  those  who  have  children, 
get  first  consideration  in  demobilization. 
That  is  the  way  our  soldiers  believe  it  should 
be  and  that  Is  the  way  it  will  be,  subject 
only  to  the  continuing  necessity  of  keeping 
in  service  until  adequate  replacements  can 
be  found  those  men  needed  to  defeat,Japaa. 

SHIPPING  DECLAKED  A  FACTOR  ;    ' 

A  preliminary  survey  made  by  the  War 
Department  on  the  basis  of  a  one-sixth  de- 
mobilization of  the  Army  indicates  that  all 
but  a  percent  of  the  men  to  be  released  will 
be  men  who  have  served  overseas  and 
that  these  2  percent  will  be  fathers  who 
have  been  In  the  Army  a  long  time. 

About  half  of  the  1,300,000  men  who  will 
be  eligible  for  release  from  the  Army  due 
to  extended  and  arduous  service  are  now  in 
Europe  and  about  one-third  are  in  th© 
Pacific.  Most  of  the  others  are  now  In 
this  country,  having  been  returned  under 
rotation    after   serving    full    tours    of   duty 

°  How  soon  the  men  to  be  demobilize*? '  can 
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be  brought  home  will  depend  on  the  ivaU- 
ablllty  of  shipping  and  air  transport  after 
the  requirements  of  the  war  against  Japan 
are  met  The  transportation  of  those  eli- 
Hlble  for  discharge  must  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  whole  transportation 
problem.  In  the  last  war  It  took  a  year  to 
brine  back  the  2.000,000  men  in  the  A.  E.  P.. 
with  no  problem  to  meet  In  the  Pacific  save 
for  a  small  force  In  Siberia.  Today  we  have 
the  problem  of  moving  out  of  Europe  almost 
double  that  force,  a  large  number  of  whom 
must  be  transported  over  14,000  miles  of 
ocean  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific. 

We  must  transport  to  the  Pacific  vast  stores 
of  equipment  and  supplies  both  from  the 
continental  United  States  and  from  Europe 
BO  that  our  forthcoming  operations  may  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  our  standard 
practice  of  using  ammunition,  air  power,  and 
material  to  the  utmost  to  save  lives.    The 


soldiers  who  fight  Japan  will  have  aU  the 
superiority  In  flre  power  and  equipment  we 
can  provide,  but  it  wlU  Impose  a  heavy 
strain  on  shipping  to  give  It  to  them.  The 
supply  lines  to  the  Orient  are  so  long  that 
it  takes  three  cargo  ships  to  do  the  work  one 
was  able  to  do  In  supplying  our  troops  In 
Etirope. 

SEVENTY    DIVISIONS    IN    ETTROPE 

We  have  about  70  combat  divisions  In  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  time,  e.tclusive  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  combat  troops  assigned 
to  corps  and  armies  and  a  huge  force  of  sup- 
ply and  service  troops.     It  takes  15  Uberty 
ships   to  move   the   equipment   of   a   single 
armored  division.     It  takes  75  trains  to  move 
It  to  the  port.    That  gives  you  some  idea  of 
the  transportation  problem  we  are  up  against. 
First  priority  must  be  given  to  the  troops 
and  equipment  going  to  the  Pacific  if  we  are 
to  win  that  war  in  the  shortest  time  and  with 
the  smallest  cost  in  casvialtles.     Otherwise, 
we  must  slow  down  the  pace  of  o\ir  offensives 
and  run  the  risk  that  the  enemy  wUl  have  an 
opportunity   to   reorganize  for   renewed  re- 
sistance.   We    wUl    not    ask    any    American 
soldier  to  lay  down  his  life  in  order  that  an- 
other American  soldier  may  retiim  home  a 
few  days  sooner. 

However,  it  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
War  Department  »o  push  demobUlzation  to 
one  side  during  the  many  months  it  will  take 
to  transfer  our  main  strength  from  Europe 
to  the  Pacific.  Demobilization  wUl  proceed 
at  the  same  time  as  redeployment,  although 
it  will  be  necessarily  secondary  in  terms  of 
urgency.  We  will  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  consistent  with  the  effective  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Japanese  war  to  see  that  men 
eligible  for  discharge  do  get  back  home  in 
th3  shortest  possible  time. 

Every  ship  that  can  be  pressed  Into  service 
from  any  quarter  will  be.  used.  ArrangemenU 
have  already  been  completed  for  returning 
soldiers  with  long  European  service  in  con- 
verted cargo  and  grain  ships.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  half  a  million  men  can  be  brought 
home  in  such  ships  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Regular  passenger  ships  and  troop  transports, 
including  the  famed  British  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Mary,  and  the  Aquitania.  will  also  be 
operating  on  a  gigantic  shuttle  system. 

There  will  be  800  transport  planes  assigned 
to  this  task.  Fifty  thouEand  men  a  month 
will  be  brotight  back  to  this  country  by  air. 
To  the  maximum  possible  extent,  these 
planes  will  bring  men  from  combat  troops 
in  the  very  heart  of  Germany— men  with  the 
longest  periods  of  combat  service  and  most 
remote  from  the  ports.  This  process  will  be- 
gin promptly  after  Germany  is  defeated. 

It  is  our  expectation  that,  by  ship  and 
plane,  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  home  from 
Europe  all  men  to  be  discharged  In  about 
a  year's  time. 

BVTLD  SURPLUS  IN  PACIFIC 

Equal  attention  Is  being  given  to  the  prob- 
lem  of  bringing  veteran  troops  back  from 
the  Pacific  at  the  same  time  that  the  maw 
movement    of    additional    forces    Into    that 
theater  Is  under  way.    The  War  Department 
is  now  shipping  to  the  Pacific  every  replace- 
ment for  whom  shipping  space  can  be  found. 
By  this  means  a  surplus  of  replacements  Is 
being  built  up  there  so  that  men  of  long 
service  can  be  sent  home.     Naval  ships  are 
being  used  wherever  possible  to  assUt  in  the 
return  of  men  from   this  theater.     Unfor- 
tunately, while  the  fighting  goes  on.  the  rate 
of  return  of  men  from  the  Japanese  war  will 
be  governed  by  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
bring  in  troops  above  actual  battle  replace- 
ment  needs.    No  man  can  be  released  until 

another  man  Is  available  to  take  his  place 
The  main  facts  of  the  redeployment  as  far 

as  it  concerns  manpower  are  that. 

we  believe  that  a  program  "hlch  gives  us 

an  Army  of  6,968,000  in  12  months  [^omnow 

will    provide    an    adequate   force    to    defeat 

Japan. 
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Aboat  3.000.000  men  will  be  returned  to 
drUtan  lUe  during  the  next  12  monUu. 

About  two-thirds  ot  the  combat  untu  will 
come  through  the  United  8ut«s  and  have 
I  ur  loughs. 

The  larger  proportion  of  aervlce  troops  ur- 
gently needed  in  the  Pacific  wlU  go  there 
directly. 

Transportation  ahortagee.  even  with  the 
800  transport  planes  being  used,  will  not 
get  the  last  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  dis- 
charged back  to  the  United  States  before 
13  months. 

The  problema  involved  tn  transferring  our 
strength  to  the  Pacific  and  bringing  home 
those  men  who  ar«  no  longer  needed  are 
more  complicated  than  any  we  have  expe- 
rienced before.  We  cannot  expect  every 
phase  of  our  plans  to  work  to  perfection. 
We  count  heavily  upon  the  American  people 
to  continue  to  meet  with  courage  and  un- 
derstanding the  tests  that  lie  ahead,  as  they 
have  worked.  pray«Kl  and  suffered  for  the 
great  vletortcs  in  Europe 

^or  socne  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
will  mean  joycus  reunion,  but  for  many 
more  It  will  mean  a  new  period  of  sacrifice 
and  anxiety.  None  of  us  can  afford  to  relax 
our  efforts  untU  that  anxiety  is  terminated 
for  every  American  at  home  and  abroad. 

Our  groat  mission  today  ^  to  mass  against 
our  enemy  In  the  Pacific  the  largest  force 
that  can  be  elfectlTeljr  employed  with  every 
reaouree  and  power  we  can  put  at  Its  dis- 
posal. That  process  has  already  begun.  It 
will  not  stop  until  we  rid  the  world  per- 
manently of  this  menace. 


FraBklin  D.  Rooscycit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  PCNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent 
a  district  that  has  been  outstanding  in 
its  support  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Democratic  organization  of  this 
district — Berks  County.  Pa.— attended 
services  in  St.  Matthew's  Lutheran 
Church.  Reading.  Pa.,  when  the  pastor. 
the  Rererend  Dr.  W.  R.  Siegart.  dehvered 
a  very  appropriate  sermon,  which  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  my  remarks: 

On  April  la.  close  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
tragic  death  of  another  American  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  entire  world  was 
alioefced  and  bowed  with  grief  at  the  death 
ot  Preaident  Pranklln  Delano  Rooeevelt. 
While  many  knew  the  state  of  his  health  auad. 
did  not  expect  him  to  live  through  his  fourth 
term  aa  Praldent.  none  realised  that  the  end 
of  hi*  earthly  labors  was  so  nigh.  With  vic- 
tory in  Europe  so  near  he  was  not  permitted 
to  see  that  goal  adUeved  whUe  he  remained 
oa  earth. 

Mow  a  story  can  be  told.  It  la  more  or  leas 
ertabllshed  that  President  Roosevelt  did  not 
want  to  run  for  a  third  term.  Several  people 
Tialtad  him  and  Uied  to  talk  him  into  being 
ft  candidate  for  that  high  office  for  the  third 
term.  He  la  said  to  have  told  them  that  he 
did  not  beliert  he  would  live  through  a  third 
and  that  be  would  like  to  retire  to  his 
ta  Ryda  Park.  One  of  the  group,  I  be- 
Ulf««  froaa  Penaaylvanla.  said.  "Mr.  President, 
otbara  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  our  ooantry."  After  that  remark  silence 
fell  upon  ttoe  group.  In  a  little  while  the 
PrtaMeat  left  without  another  word  being 
spoken,  but  he  was  in  deep  thought.    The 


next  day  lie  announced 
candidate.  Nor  did  h< 
fourth  term,  and  had  lie  considered  himself 
alone  he  would  not  ha^e  done  so.  Truly.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  liild  down  his  life  for 
our  country;  but  in  a  lirger  sense  it  may  be 
said  that  be  laid  down 
for   peace,    amity,    and 


among  all  the  children  of  God  everywhere. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  very  principle  er  undated  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independen(«  upon  which  all  our 
democracy,  liberty,  and  freedom  is  based, 
"that  all  men  are  creited  equal,"  gets  its 
start  and  power  from  he  fact  that  there  is 
one  Ood  who  Is  the  Pt  ther  of  all  men,  and 
that  all  men  are  chiMren  of  Ood.  So  In 
keeping  with  our  dlvlni ;  heritage,  and  in  the 


spirit   of   our  fathers 


and  sacrifice  we  are  th^  heirs  of  such  liberty 


and   freedom,   we    meel 


that  he  wotild  be  a 
want  to  run  for  a 


bis  life  for  the  world, 
good    nelghborlinesa 


through    whose    faith 


for   worship   in   the 


house  of  Ood.  that  faom  this  worship  we 
may  thank  and  praise  pod,  offer  our  prayers 
to  Him,  and  receive  iitrength,  power,  and 
courage  to  face  the  reaj  onsibllitles  which  are 
ours,  and  faithfully  to  llscharge  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Born  In  the  lap  of  luxury,  he  scorned  the 
ease  which  such  luxtry  would  bring.  All 
his  life  he  never  sough^  the  easy  way.  Early 
he  became  a  cru&ader  and  a  fighter  for  the 
equal  right  and  oppor'  unity  of  all  men.  It 
la  well  said  that  he  was  la  great  humanitarian. 
He  was  more  Interested  in  people  than  in 
things.  Is  this  not  a  basic  teaching  of  our 
religion?  Are  we  not  taught  that  God  Is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  man  1*  created  in  the  Image 
of  Ood?  Are  we  not  taught  the  value  of 
the  soul?  Are  we  no1  taught  that  man  Is 
of  great  value  in  the  sijht  of  God?  Is  It  not 
true  that  things  in  the  mselves  have  no  value 
except  as  they  minister  to  the  good  of  people? 
Thus  this  teaching  seemed  to  animate  his 
desire  for  men  to  the  end  that  man.  even 
the  humblest  citizen,  i  night  enjoy  happiness 
In   life  as   God   intended. 

Prom  this  belief  wtlch  so  permeated  his 
being  came  the  urge  1o  have  enacted  social 
legislation  of  several  types  and  kinds.  I 
know  from  my  own  nperience  in  mills  and 
factories  how  necessary  much  of  this  legis- 
lation had  become.  When  greed  gains  the 
ascendajicy  over  syinputhy  and  understand- 
ing, cruelty  reigns.  Much  legislation  la 
necessary  to  protect  man  from  himself. 
When  evil  spirits  gain  the  upper  hand  in  a 
man's  life  reetilts  In  agreement  therewith 
foUow.  True  It  Is  thi  t  we  argue  the  point 
concerning  state  and  g  >vernmental  oversight, 
but  true  it  is  also  thai  we  see  that  the  state 
Is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
master.  For  our  Government  is,  as  Lincoln 
so  well  put  It,  one  "^t  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  pefjple."  Roosevelfs  in- 
terest was  In  people.  Id  men  and  women  and 
little  children,  and  the  social  legUlatlon  he 
advocated  was  the  fnitage  of  his  faith  in 
man. 

In  looking  at  the  llf«  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
we  see  that  it  was  fU  ed  with  drama.  The 
play  and  interplay  of  forces,  experiences,  suf- 
fering, and  )oy  make  irama.  But  in  peace 
and  in  uar  he  was  a  man  of  action  and  a 
fighter. 

One  of  the  great  ciUes  of  his  life  came 
when  be  was  stricken  v  ith  inf  antUe  paralysis. 
Tnily  here  was  an  afllici  ion  to  bow  the  strong- 
est soul.  But  the  spirit  of  action  and  the 
will  to  tight  went  a  lo^g  way  toward  keeping 
him  from  becoming  a  permanent  invalid. 
So  well  did  he  overcome  this  affliction,  and 
so  well  did  he  enter  normal  life,  that  few 
thought  of  him  as  a  victim  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis. His  interest  In  others  who  were  suf- 
fering and  afOicted  iras  enhanced  by  his 
own  experience.  Whie  we  tell  stories  of 
others  who  have  overcome  handicaps  of 
many  kinds,  let  us  n^t  forget  the  struggle 
of  a  man  of  faith  who  rose  to  the  highest 
oSce  in  our  land  from  the  depths  of  physical 
affliction.     His  fight  ag  ainat  Infantile  paraly- 


sis explains  much  concerning  his  courage 
and  willingness  to  face  handicaps  and  oppo- 
sition There  was  a  moral  responsibility, 
a  spiritual  faith,  and  an  Intellectual  vigor 
which  woxild  not  permit  him  to  remain  Idle 
and  at  ease,  but  which  seemed  to  urge  him 
on  to  greater  endeavor. 

True  It  is  that  after  his  overwhelming  de- 
feat as  the  Vice  Presidential  candidate,  to 
which  was  added  the  physical  affliction.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  rose  to  his  grsatest  heights.  It 
vras  after  these  crushing  blows,  either  of 
which  would  have  been  enough  to  end  the 
active  career  of  any  man,  that  he  did  his 
finest,  noblest,  and  greatest  work.  Crisis 
after  crisis  seemed  to  mark  his  life,  and  he 
came  to  the  office  of  President  in  a  time  of 
crisis:  all  through  the  years  in  that  office 
one  crisis  seemed  to  follow  another. 

Immediately  facing  him  as  the  Nation's 
Chief  Executive  was  the  economic  crisis 
which  had  brought  fear  Into  the  hearts  of 
men.  And  when  fear  rtms  wild  chaos  rules. 
Then  the  Nation  saw  the  man  who  had  come 
from  the  depths  of  fear  and  suffering  and 
who  had  risen  to  facs  life  anew  and  to  tackle 
the  tasks  with  confidence,  faith,  hope,  and 
action.  Prom  those  days  came  that  now 
famous  statement  of  his.  "We  have  nothing 
to  iear  but  fear."  The  Nation  rallied  around 
.him  with  new  confidence,  faith,  and  hope. 
It  is  not  our  purpose,  place,  or  function 
to  analyze  and  evaluate  all  the  legislative 
and  executive  acts  of  his  career.  Time  and 
history  will  do  that.  Recovery,  relief,  re- 
form, war,  and  p>eace  all  had  their  place  upon 
the  stage  as  the  drama  of  his  last  12  years 
was  unfolded.  But  through  it  all  democ- 
racy appeared  in  all  Its  beauty,  suength,  and 
power. 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  go  Into  all  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  his  life,  but 
there  are  two  more  things  about  his  life  to 
which  we  should  give  time  and  attention. 
One  of  these  Is  his  desire  for  world  peace, 
and  the  other  Is  his  faith  In  God;  but  must 
be  considered  together,  for  they  cannot  be 
separated. 

Let  me  Introduce  the  first  by  reading  some 
of  President  Roosevelt's  own  words.  On  the 
13th.  the  day  after  he  died,  he  was  to  have 
delivered  an  address  on  the  radio  to  the 
Jefferson  celebration.  That  address,  though 
written,  was  never  delivered.  Let  me  read  to 
you  about  two-thirds  of  that  address,  the 
latter  two-thirds: 

"Today  we  have  learned  In  the  agony  of 
war  that  great  power  involves  great  responsi- 
bility. Today  we  can  no  more  escape  the 
consequence  of  German  and  Japanese  ag- 
gression than  could  we  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  attacks  by  the  Barbary  corsairs 
a  century  and  a  half  before. 

"We  as  Americans  do  not  choose  to  deny 
our  responsibility. 

"Nor  do  we  intend  to  abandon  our  deter- 
mination that,  within  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children,  there  will 
not  be  a  third  world  war. 

"We  seek  peace— enduring  peace.  More 
than  an  end  to  war,  we  want  an  end  to  the 
beginnings  of  all  wars — yes,  an  end  to  this 
brutal,  inhuman,  and  thoroughly  impractical 
method  of  settling  the  differences  between 
governments. 

"The  once  powerftil  malignant  Nazi  state 
is  crumbling;  the  Japanese  war  lords  are  re- 
ceiving, in  their  own  homeland,  the  retribu- 
tion for  which  they  aaked  when  they  at- 
tacked Pearl  Harbor. 

"But  the  mere  conquest  of  our  enemies  Is 
not  enough. 

"We  must  go  on  to  do  all  In  our  power  to 
conquer  the  doubts  and  the  fears,  the  ignor- 
ance, and  the  greed,  which  made  this  horror 
possible. 

"Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a  distinguished 
scientist,  once  spoke  of  the  'brotherly  spirit 
of  science,  which  imltes  into  one  family  all 
its  votaries  of  whatever  grade,  and  however 
widely  dlsjjersed  throughout  the  different 
qtoarters  of  the  globe.' 
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-Todav  science  has  brought  all  the  differ-  to  live  together  and  work  together  In  the  thoughtful    editorial     of    the    Nashville 

.nt^artSs  Sf  the  globe  so  close  together  same  world  at  peace."  Tennesseean  of  May  5.  1945.     This  ed  - 

fh«f  it  is  imDosslble  to  isolate  them  one  from  Yes:  among  other  things  he  was  called  a  ^^^i^^  jg  typical  of  several  other  editorials 

Innther  dreamer  and  a  visionary.    But  sustaining  and  ^j  ^.^^  Tennesseean  setting  forth  Jn  per- 

•  Today  we  are  face  with  the  preeminent  upholding  him  was  a  faith  in  God  which  was  ^       ^gj-ms  the  reasons  the  House  of 

fact  thai,  if  civilization  is  to  survive  we  must  real.     Listen  ^^;^  ^°'^?''^\J'°'^°l,,^l  Representatives  should   have   a  part   in 

V.itKBtj.  the  science  of  human  relationships,  last  address:  '  The  only  limit  to  cur  reaiiza-  *     *^.      _,,.;«„„..„„      ttio  oHUnHal  iinrt*»r 

♦  ^i  «blUti  of  a  1  peoples  of  all  kinds  to  live  tlon  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  treaty  ratification.    P^  editor  al  under 

toLther   and   wo?k   tl^ether   In   the   same  Let  us  move  forward  with  strong  and  active  the  title  "Assert  for  the  People,    follows. 

wM-ld  at  t>eace  faith."  assert  for  thx  people 

"Let  mV  assure  you  that  my  hand  Is  the  Not  the  faith  of  mere  intellectual  assent.  ^^^^  ^^           ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  t^e 

steadier  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done,  that  but  the  faith  that  moves  sou^  and  governs  c^^^g^j^ytion  to  authorize  ratification  of  trea- 

I  move  firmly  into  the  task,  knowing  that  Ufe.     Faith  beset  by  doubt    dies    aborning^  ^                               „,  ^,^  Houses  of  Con- 

you-milllons     and     millions     of     you-ai-e  Taith  by  which  meii  live  and  move  and  have  gj:^^^  we  believe  that  history  and  com- 

Toined  with  me  in  the  resolve  to  make  this  their  being,  and  which  keeps  God  Jithln  the  ^re                              eloquenUy    for   such    an 

work  endure.  soul  as  an  ever-present  help.  Is  real  and  true  ^^jj^^ent-nothing    has    happened    or    is 

"The  work,  my  friends.  Is  peace;  more  than  faith.                                                     h..iipve  in  about  to  happen  which  can  lessen  the  wisdom 

an  end  of  this  war-an  end  to  the  beginnings  Do  you  believe  »n  God?    Do  you  believe  ^^  ^„^  ^^e  urgency  of  such  a  step, 

of  all  wars;  yes,  an  end,  forever,  to  this  im-  God  s   will   and   way?     Then   we   recal     our  Tuesday  the  House  wUl  once  again 

prac  ical  unrealistic  Be"le°^^"V°^i^'^^i  ^  "^''"'IT.^^i,  ZrdYof  GoS  s^^Sn  to  M<^s  voS  on  Se  propoJed  amendment  and  should 

ferences  between  governments  by  the  mass  We  recall  the  words  of  God  spoken  to  M^^^^^  probably  will  give  it  a  decisive  vote  of 

kiUlne    of     peoples.    Today,    as    we    move  'SpeEk  to  the  chUdren  of  Israel  that  thej  go  J;.     Because  the  measure  has  been  in - 

aga  nft  the  tSlble  scourge  of  war,  as  we  go  forward."    The  promised  land  of  world  peace  JP^i^^f^-^^'^taT^'^ith  the  names  of  two 

?o?ward    toward    the    greatest    contribution  lies  before  us.    Are  we  able  to  go  in  and  to  "^^^^jj^^  Congressmen-first  with  the  name 

that  anv  generation   of  human  beings  can  possess  it?  ,         ,,.  ,  nf   Reuresentatlve    Febcy    Priest,   who    pio- 

Sa'-e   "n   ?his    world-the    contribution    of  We  cannot  move  forward  along  the  ways  of  "^^J^Pffi^^^^J^'^n  JsT^^^ 

Siting  peace-I  ask  you  to  keep  your  faith  peace.  Justice,  and  righteousness  without  a  ^^^^^^^^ive  eS^  KEP-Atn'ER.  who  has  given 

I  meafu?e  the  sound,  solid  achievement  that  living,  moving,  and  ever-present  faith  in  God.  «^P/^J^^^%'ff„,t  toward  making  it  law-the 

mo.e  (orwart  «lth  strong  and  active  lalU.^         Won  •°;»  °"°'^,, , ,"','? .,"21','"**S       tbt  United  Nation,  lood  and  agrlcnlture  or- 

,.;™u-«"a't'o'r?.rp?::^'.n.-.7aft  rxroSf.sEri£>'li  r^rnM-'.-a-^nufoci's^rr?--.: 
E4o%':i;5^.,nTriVLT'p^r^?r^  s.^r'reS.'pr^T,par;7;;  r%z^^-'-£'n:j!^. 

-nH  itrn  oeace  upon  the  earth,  we  can  ex-  We  cannot  have  world  peace  without  world       on    "ouse    ^^8'^'^"  ^ 

«rHivTp%r/^^;^r",  =°^Srn5rH'^€Sf1  ^'^^x:-.^lZ.. 
^^.^^^zs^^'.^^i  ~^"^i£^^x£  reit;rorr."arrnor.rL\-irS^:  ■ 

TO  this  end  we  ought,  every  one  of  us.  to  m  a  democracy.    It  recalls  f  our  'nlnds  the  ence                                 ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

nrav  God  to  lead,  guide,  and  direct  the  Con-  words  of  another  great  President    Abraham  "  "  i^Vr^  resentatives  at  conferences  out 

fercncTnow  bein|  held  in  the  city  of  San  Lincoln.  "That  from  these  honored  dead  we  P^P^^hYch  ^^eaUes  grow,  then   it   is  equally 

mnc'sco   To   em^wer    the    representatives  take   increased  devotion   to  that  cause   for  ^'Jj^^  they  should  bave  a  voice  in  rltify.- 

StS  His  spirit,  and  to  bring  from  that  con-  ^bich   they   gave  ^'^^'I'l^^l^^^'^'^i  Tn^the  treaties, 

ference  the  blessings  of  world  peace.  devotion      •     •        ^^^Vh,n  not  have  died  Since  the  days  of  James  Madison,  who  hlm- 

From  a  purely  selfish  purpose  It  becomes  resolve  that  these  ^;^«^,,^^"  ^°\Sj^*  .'^^f  self  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  in  our 
necessary  for  us  to  work  for  peace  on  earth.  m  vain.  •  'It  Is  for  xis  ^fe  living.  ^  j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^e  House  a  share  In 
He^e  f^  example,  are  the  comparative  costs  rather  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  °;8^J^\=^^g  Jr  but^  no  voice  In  ending  It, 
of  killing  a  soldier  from  the  time  of  Julius  remaining  ^"L^%^^^.,  „^^  .  ^  ^j,^  writers  have  insisted  that  the  cause  of  de- 
Caesar  until  now:  ^.7??^          ?^h?K^m?7as  return JdVooS  mocracy  would  be  served  better  If  the  almost 

T„   T„Mn.  Caesar's  time       ♦  85  his  fathers,  andhls  soul  has  returned^  to  God  /  j^j    g^^^^^  ratification  provision  were 

In  Julius  Caesar  8  time 3.750.00  who  gave  it.    The  causes  to  which  he  gave  ^J^J"        on  more  than  one  occasion  House 

SrcivTi  wa;::::::::::::::  ..so  oo   f--rHrpotrb^utfh\rbTn°iari°tS   ^S ha? JT requi^  when  the  .tifica- 
rjrK^o^.!::::::::::::::::--^   '£^^^;z^^^:i'S^^^   ^^^^^xh:^^^ 

When  we  take  the  cost  of  the  P-sent  w^r  -"^^  mS  have  laid  do'wn'thelr  lives,  and^e  f^^-^/^^^^r  wl^Sirl^f  S  191?"^ 

and  see  what  could  be  done  with  it  we  are  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^er  of  us  ail-that  J°  ™%f4^*  ^^ed  off  2  years  later  through 

BO  surtled  that  we  wonder  at  the  ways  of  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  brethren,  at  peace  war  ha^  to  oe  canea  -jb     > 

men.     For    each   of   the   moOO   groups   o  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^     ^^  ^^^^^,  ^  ,^,        j  the  same  d^evi^e.                                   ^^^^^^ 

5  030  people  throughout  the  world-and  that  ^^^    journey    onward    in    full           ^'^  ^1^^^!^^^  thf  Wislators  and  were  In  a 

means  all  the  world  without  exceptlon-the  J^one.                      confidence,  with  the  pres-  were  ^bown  by  the  legislator  and  w^^^ 

Si^?  of  the  present  war  could  build  a  schoo  faltb    nop^         ^^              ^^  ^   ^  ^^^  T^.n^B^t^V^  cSntST  gov?rnmenU. 

lor  $275,000.  a  church  for  *lf  OOO- *  *«>2^'JS  piisli  His  holy  wUl  on  earth.  P«n<l«nt  ^^tes^U,  the^nj^  go  e     ^^^  ^ 

for  »100,000.   a  home  for  the  destitute  for  P            unfinished    task    Is   ours;    may   God  H^^^*  ^^^.'^^'J^if^^ 

W0.O0O.  a  library  for  $50  000  and  *  Pa^>^  'JJ  g^ant  that  we  be  faithful  to  Him  In  the  dl^  ^.Tt^^^sftheiiiidert  In  forming  treaties 
•"'trto  an  en'd'orme'ntCd  S  anniaTm-  charge  of  the  responsibUlty  He  has  placed  cU^U,  assj^  t^e  I^de^^  ^^^  ^^  ^g^ 
put  into  an  endownmcnt  ^^^^^                 ^^  upon  us.                                                                            ^  ^     ^^^^^  ^^  states.    The  arrangement 
terest  would  P"P«tually  pay  the  saiar^  ^^^^^^^  ana                           intended,   and  it   has  re- 
each  of  these  groups  of  20  teachers  10  nu^                              mained   moVlcal.   cumbersome,    and   largely 

■€S  SiHr 3r3s.a,e  c. ..  p-p..  .  «„« .  R-a,,.  ^^^f:^z^x^ 

The  cost  01  ^ne/  j    ^   s^Qck,  Treahei  chamber. 

RnnR«.vplt     V/as  be  not  a  champion  of  good  „^^„„  ratification  could  not  be  eneciea  *"  "*" 

nSorline^s^  Was  he  not  a  champion  of  op  Tennessee  ^.^^  ^^  forthcoming  peace  treaties     The 

Jhlr^ghts  of  man?     Listen   again  to  those  ^^^  .^HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ratification  can  be  obtain«l  in  Ume  to  give 

words  which  were  almost  his  last:  .         .,       «    «n,tfe  the  Hotise  a  share  in  treaiy  m^*^B- 

••^oda?  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent  Monday,  May  7.  1945  ^^,,  ^,  ^^,,    T^'l^.^Zti^e'^ci^ot 

fact  that,  if  clvUlzation  is  to  survive,  we  must  kEPAUVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  gravest  fears  attach  to  the  ^ 

'Ji'i^Jllnu^'TJUo^^^o.  TH^  lea"^  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  the  senate  minority 
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up  for  approTal.  A  number  of  State  leglsU- 
turca  are  already  in  session  The  otber«  can 
be  called  without  luas  of  time. 

Am  to  the  Senate  blocking  the  amendment, 
there  ^ould  be  an  accounting  day  for  the 
obatTUCtlonlsts.  It  waa  once  argued  that 
direct  election  of  Senators  could  never  be 
achieved  becaure  the  Senate  was  obdurate 
afali^*^  (he  measure.  In  the  end  they  bowed 
to  the  will  of  the  people — as  bow  they  will 
■ome  day  on  the  matter  of  33  men.  one- 
sUteenth  of  Congress,  being  able  to  throw  a 
roadblcck  Ln  front  of  the  hopes  and  dreams 
and  welfare  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth. 

Not  in  acme  distant  future  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  does  not  turn  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  an  instrument  of  peace,  but  now 
when  the  matter  Is  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  the  cltlsens  the  issue  should  be  pressed. 
The  Tenneasean  urges  that  the  House  do  lu 
duty  a>  justice  and  reason  dictate  and  let  the 
chips  fall  where  they  may. 


Profits  and  the  Pacific  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

.or  FEWNSTXVANT.* 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald; 

Paorrrs  ksv  thi  Pscmc  Wai 

It  Is  using  'anguftge  rather  loosely — and 
we've  been  guilty  of  it  along  with  others — to 
talk  about  American  fighting  men  retaking 
Malaya.  Indochina,  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
Borneo.  Hong  Kong,  and  Shanghai  from  the 
laps  and  then  giving  them  back  to  the  Brit- 
ish. Dutch,  and  French  Governments. 

True,  political  control  of  those  places  will 
go  back  to  those  Oovemments  If  such  a  plan 
Is  carried  through  So  will  control  of  those 
places'  defensive  installations  and  various 
other  things  of  a  non-prcflt-maklng  charac- 
ter— poet  oOces.  roads,  schools,   and  so  on. 

But  how  about  the  tropical  products  of 
moat  of  those  places,  the  things  out  of  which 
money  can  be  made?  There  is  a  varied  lot 
of  this  stuff  over  there — or  was  when  the 
Japa  cantfr  In.  and  they  can  hardly  have 
carted  It  all  away  to  Japan. 

PBOOtnrrS  AKO  tkzib  ownxss 
In  normal  years  before  the  war.  the  Dutch 
Kast  Indies.  Borneo,  and  southeastern  Asia 
produced  about  SO  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  rubber.  86  percent  of  Its  pepper.  65 
percent  o<  Its  tin.  30  percent  of  Its  copra 
(dried  coconut  kernels) ,  and  17  percent  of  its 
petroleum. 

The  British.  French,  and  Dutch  Govern- 
ments didn't  own  these  profitable  ptoduct.s 
or  the  farms,  plantations,  mines  and  wells 
from  which  they  came.  They  were  owned 
by  private  capital. 

Royal  Dutch  Shell,  for  example,  a  British- 
Dutch  oU  company,  was  the  chief  peacetime 
oil  operator  In  the  South  Pacific.  Standard 
OU  of  New  Jersey  also  had  big  Interests 
down  there. 

Tin  ores  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were 
■melted  for  the  most  part  at  a  big  plant  at 
Amhem.  Holland — a  town  much  In  the  war 
a  couple  of  months  ago.  Private  enter- 
rsn  that  smelter. 
Vtar  Best  rubber  was  rootrolled  mainly  by 
British  and  Dutch  rubber  monopolies — prtv- 
ste  enterprise  again — which  kept  output  low 
enough  to  keep  Americans,  their  principal 
cwtomers,  paylnf  plenty  for  rubber. 


So  If  our  boys  take 
the  Japs  and  restore 
owners,  they  will  be 
for   the  benefit  of 
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those  places  back  from 
them  to  their  former 
doing  the  Job  chiefly 
t)ie  stockholders  of  the 
numerous  private  businesses  that  flourished 
In  those  richly  productive  areas  before  the 
Japs  took  them. 

It  may  lie  all  right  and  the  best  thing  all 
around  for  our  boys  to  do  Just  that.  We  re 
not  trylrig  to  pass  Judgment  on  the  morality 
of  it. 

HKLPING  OtJI  COMPmrORS 

The  ccxintries  concerned — the  United 
States.  Great  BrlUiii.  Holland.  Prance — are 
all  capitalistic  countries  up  to  this  writing, 
though  France  appears  to  be  moving  rapidly 
leftward  and  Britain  somewhat  less  rapidly 
in  the  same  directlci  In  capitalistic  coun- 
tries, the  government  owns  little  or  no 
profit-making  property,  and  private  business 
exploits  such  prcpcrt  t  to  make  profits  for  its 
stockholders  and  to  help  lift  general  living 
standards. 

But  if  it  is  planne<  for  cur  boys  to  do  this 
big  and  bloody  Job  p  rlmarily  for  the  benefit 
of  Royal  Dutch  Shell  ind  others,  we  should  all 
know  explicitly  that  that  is  the  plan.  The 
former  administrate  n  was  highly  secretive 
on  the  subject.  It  li  to  be  hoped  that  there 
will  b3  less  secrecy  »l>out  it  from  now  on. 
It  is  a  subject  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  widely  dl3<ussed. 

Another  aspect  of  It  which  calls  for  dis- 
cussion is  the  fact  t  lat  by  reviving  British. 
Dutch,  and  French  justnesses  In  those  Far 
East  areas  cur  beys  xrould  be  bringing  bacX 
to  life  some  husky  (ompstltlon  for  some  cf 
cur  own  Industries. 

We  have  built  a  llg  synthetic  rubber  In- 
dustry under  stress  jf  war  necessity — about 
$750,000,000  worth  ol  same.  Far  Ej.£t  natu- 
ral rubber  in  Brltisl; -Dutch  hands  will  be  a 
competitlcr  for  cui  synthetic— unless,  as 
seriously  suggested  1  ly  no  less  an  economic 
thinker  than  Secretiry  of  Commerce  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  we  shoi  Id  cut  down  cur  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industi  y  to  pilot  plant  size  and 
take  to  paying  thrcigh  the  nose  again  for 
Par  Bast  rubber. 

The  American  peo;iIe  should  be  frankly  in- 
formed on  cur  ultln  ate  alms  in  the  Pacific 
war  The  American  people  are  paying  by 
far  the  biggest  part  (if  the  bill  for  that  war; 
paying  with  their  Ixiys  as  well  as  with  their 
money. 

As  fCT  the  strategic  Islands,  with  little  or 
no  economic  value,  which  our  boys  have 
been  taking  at  sue  i  cost  In  blood,  there 
should  be  no  postwi  r  cloud  on  the  owner- 
ship of  them.  Iwo  Jlma,  Salpan,  Tlnlan. 
Peleliu.  and  any  other  of  such  places  that 
we  need  to  base  ou  ■  futtu-e  far-Pacific  de- 
fenses on — we  shouU  keep  them  as  at>solute 
owners,  without  any  monkey  business  about 
international  tnisteeshlp.  They  are  an  eco- 
nomic burden  to  wlioever  owns  them;  but 
strategically  they  aie  indispensable  to  our 
future  defense  agairst  aggression  from  the 
Orient. 


EXTENSION 


A  Just  and  Lattinf  I  'eace — Bretton  Woods 


OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  JOHfl  H.  FOLGER 

or  NorrH  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  flay  7.  1945 

Mr.  POLGER.  lifr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  the|"four  freedoms."  the 
congressional  resolfition  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  Bretljon  Woods  and  Dimi- 
barton  Oaks,  all  sigfiify.  we  trust  and  be- 
lieve, a  fervent  hojie  and  a  sincere  pur- 
pose to  have  the  Nations  of  the  world 


cooperate  in  bringing  about  such  an  un- 
derstanding among  the  people  of  all  na- 
tions as  will  make  unlikely,  if  not  impos- 
sible, another  such  war  as  what  we  call 
World  War  No.  2.  Instead  of  conflicts  we 
would  have  helpful  cooperation:  instead 
of  differences,  mutual  helpfulness:  in- 
stead of  divisions,  accord;  instead  of  war, 
peace. 

In  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  this  war  has 
been  dreadful.  We  are  really  staggered 
at  contemplation  of  its  results.  Loss, 
destruction  and  death,  with  anguish  and 
pain  and  tears,  have  followed  in  its  wake. 
The  tears  and  pain  and  anguish  cannot 
b?  repaired.  The  suffering  can  be  ameli- 
orated only  by  our  feehng,  when  we  shall 
have  done  our  best,  that  such  a  tragedy, 
through  our  wise  and  righteous  planning, 
will  not  occur  again. 

One  of  the  plans  offered  us  for  ac- 
ceptance and  adoption  is  a  method  for 
economic  stability  and  peace,  with  a 
means  provided  for  reconstruction  and 
development.  This  Is  Bretton  Woods. 
This  is  the  establishing  of  an  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  an  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment. These  are  to  make  and 
keep  peace  In  economic  affairs  and  give 
every  nation  a  chance  for  reconstruction 
and  development,  so  that  peace  may  pre- 
vail. It  is  true  that  man  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  in  that  very  state- 
ment it  is  recognized  that  bread  is  es- 
sential to  life.  V/e  cannot  expect  hungry 
people  to  continue  to  be  peaceful.  With 
bread  there  must  go  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from  fear. 

I  am.  at  the  time,  addressing  myself 
to  Bretton  Woods  or  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  for 
that  I  conceive  this  to  be  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones necessary  in  the  building  of 
a  structure  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
Let  us  rememl)er  that  economic  warfare 
will  inevitably  lead  to  political  warfare, 
resulting  in  actual  war.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine that  Ehimbarton  Oaks  can  survive 
without  Bretton  Woods.  It  has  been  said 
that  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion"; and  that  "Experience  is  a  deaf 
school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other." 
The  latter  I  would  change  by  sug- 
gesting that  experience  is  a  dear  school, 
but  few  learn  in  any  other.  In  iry 
opinion,  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments prove  the  soundness  of  both  state- 
ments. Our  sad  experience  has  caused 
us  to  learn  that  economic  warfare  among 
nations,  instead  of  accord  and  coopera- 
tion, leads  to  one  end — loss  to  all  and 
final  disaster. 

The  necessity  we  found  resulted  in  the 
plans  we  now  have  for  adoption,  not  the 
IcEist  Important  of  which  is  provision  for 
reconstruction  and  development  and  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation.  The 
declared  purposes  of  these  are — as  to  the 
fund:  First,  to  promote  international 
monetary  cooperation  with  machinery 
for  consultation  and  collaboration  on  in- 
ternational monetary  problems;  second, 
to  facilitate  the  expansion  and  balance 
growth  of  international  trade  and  there- 
by to  contribute  to  higher  levels  of  em- 
ployment and  real  income  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  fund:  third,  to  promote  ex- 
change stability  and  to  avoid  competi- 
tive exchange  depreciation;  foiu-th.  to  as- 
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sist  in  the  establishment  of  a  multilat- 
eral system  of  payments,  eliminating  for- 
eign exchange  restrictions,  which  ham- 
per the  growth  of  world  trade;  fifth,  to 
give  confidence  to  members  by  making 
the  fund's  resources  available  to  them, 
under  adequate  safeguards,  eliminating 
resort  to  measures  destructive  of  na- 
tional or  international  prosperity;  sixth, 
in  accordance  with  the  above,  to  shorten 
the  duration  and  lessen  the  degree  of 
di«=equilibrium  in  international  balances 
of  "payments  of  members.  The  fund  shall 
be  guided  in  all  its  decisions  by  the  pur- 
poses set  forth. 

There  is  no  involvement,  uncertainty, 
or  unreasonable  undertaking  in  these 
purposes.  I  know  of  no  one  who  does 
not  approve  the  purposes  or  objectives 
of  the  fund.  Surely  exchange  stability 
and  orderly  exchange  arrangements, 
avoiding  competitive  exchange  deprecia- 
tion are  to  be  desired.  Indeed,  the  pur- 
pose's, being  for  order,  collaboration,  and 
accord,  provide  a  business  way  of  doing 
business,  instead  of  resorting  to  destruc- 
tive methods,  calculated  to  produce  eco- 
nomic and  political  discord,  with  prom- 
ise of  no  more  than  temporary  advantage 
to  one  people,  maybe,  but  inviting  re- 
taliation from  others,  resulting  in  dis- 
aster to  all. 

There  seems,  after  all  and  in  reality, 
no  objection  to  the  fund,  except  that 
some  would  insist  that  the  fund  be 
merged  in  the  bank.  With  great  respect. 
I  must  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  the 
two  arrangements,  as  contemplated  by 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  are 
sounder  and  more  to  be  desired  than  a 
single  institution.  The  International 
Bank  is  for  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment, as  the  name  definitely  implies. 
The  purposes  of  the  bank  are: 

First.  To  a.ssist  in  the  reconstruction 
and  development  of  territories  of  mem- 
bers, by  facilitating  the  investment  of 
capital  for  productive  purposes,  including 
the  restoration  of  economies  destroyed 
or  disrupted  by  war.  and  to  aid  countries 
of  low  productive  capacity. 

Second.  To  promote  private  foreign 
investment  by  means  of  guaranties  or 
participation  In  loans  made  by  private 
investors.  In  the  bank,  as  in  the  fund, 
the  several  nations  subscribe  to  the  capi- 
tal required.  Everyone,  in  both,  is  in- 
terested in  successful  operation  of  the 
fund  and  of  the  bank.  One  is  one  thing; 
the  other  is  another. 

Third.  The  third  objective  of  the  bank 
Is  to  promote  balanced  growth  of  inter- 
national trade,  encouraging  internation- 
al investment  for  the  development  of  the 
productive  resources  of  members,  thereby 
assisting    in    raising    productivity,    the 
standard  of  living  and  conditions  of  labor 
in  their  territories.   This  is  international 
cooperation  and  collaboration,  partici- 
pated in  by  all  member  countries.    We 
may  be  assured  that  we  cannot  long  en- 
joy what  to  so  many  are  the  luxuries  of 
life,  while  other  nations  sleep  on  beds  of 
straw,  go  half  fed  and  illy  clothed,  with 
little  hope  for  the  future.    It  certainly 
must  be  understood  and  appreciated  that 
the  higher  the  living  standards  of  other 
countries— their  people— the  more  they 
shall  require  of  our  own  goods,  and  the 


greater  degree  of  prosperity  we,  our- 
selves, shall  enjoy. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  objective  is  one  of 
practical  consideration:  To  arrange  the 
loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  bank 
in  relation  to  loans  through  other  chan- 
nels, so  that  the  more  urgent  and  useful 
project  may  be  dealt  with  first. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  stated  objective  is 
that  the  bank  shall  conduct  its  opera- 
tions with  due  regard  to  the  effect  of  in- 
ternational investment  on  business  con- 
ditions in  the  territories  of  members  and, 
in  immediate  postwar  years,  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  a  smooth  transition  from 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  This 
is  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  regard 
to  the  effect  of  international  investment 
on  business  conditions  and  the  require- 
ments of  orderly  transition  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  economy. 

Membership  in  the  fund  is  wisely  pro- 
vided for  those  who  were  represented  at 
the  United  Nations  Monetary  and  Finan- 
cial Conference,  whose  governments  ac- 
cept membership;  and  membership  shall 
be  open  to  the  governments  of  other 
countries  at  such  times  and  with  such 
terms  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  fund. 
In  schedule  A  is  set  forth  the  subscrip- 
tions and  quotas  of  the  several  nations; 
and  these  are  the  exemplification  of  the 
good  faith  and  cooperation  of  all  these 
nations.  43  or  44  in  number,  with  their 
several  quotas  set  forth. 

Members  of  high  standing  in  the 
American  Bankers  Association  testified, 
without  exception,  that  they  and  the  as- 
.sociation  approve  the  purp  >ses  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  fund  as  set  forth  in  article 
I  of  the  agreement.  The  framework, 
with  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of 
the  fund,  are  marvelous,  when  one  con- 
siders with  what  care  the  objectives  of 
the  fund  are  set  forth  and  protected. 

In  article  HI.  section  2,  it  is  required 
that  the  fund  shall,  at  intervals  of  5 
years,  review  and.  if  it  deems  it  appro- 
priate, propose  an  adjustment  M.  the 
quotas  of  the  members.    It  may  afco.  if 
it  thinks  fit,  consider  at  any  other,  tima- 
the  adjustment  of  any  particular  quota, 
at  the  request  of  the  member  concerned. 
The  need  of  adjustment  may  well  appear 
as  time  goes  on.    It  is  well  that  the  fund 
shall  have  the  authority  and  be  charge- 
able with  the  duty  to  review  the  quotas 
of  the  members.    The  section  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  a  four-fifths  ma- 
jority of  the  total  voting  power  shall  be 
required  for  any  change  in  quotas  and 
no  quota  shall  be  changed  without  c«i- 
sent  of  the  member  concerned. 

Safeguards  are  at  every  point.  Same 
people  are  very  fearful.  Some  are  moved 
by  doubts  and  suspicions  at  every  turn. 
I  have  heard  the  suggestion  made  that 
the  United  States  may  be  required  to  be- 
come a  Santa  Claus  and  increase  its 
quota  to  the  fund,  and  possibly  this  re- 
lated to  the  bank.  It  cannot  be  done.  If 
we  must  give  place  to  conjured  fears 
and  imaginative  suspicions  we  shall 
hardly  get  anywhere  in  providing  peace 
and  security  in  the  world.  There  is  quite 
a  difference  between  justified  caution  and 
trumped-up  fears.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  had  a  hard  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  fearful  and  doubting.  There 
were    objections   here    and    objections 


there,  and  success  was  finally  despaired 
of,  and  so  completely  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  said:  "Let  us  stop  right  here. 
We  seem  incapable  of  the  task.  Let  \is 
seek  divine  guidance.  Let  us  pray." 
Then  we  had  a  Constitution  one  of  which 
I  think  every  American  is  proud.  It  is 
true  that  later  there  were  amendments, 
but  there  was  first  a  Constitution.  There 
are  ample  means  for  amendments  in  op- 
eration of  the  fund  and  the  bank,  as 
experience  and  review  may  justify.  The 
truth  is.  the  constitution  of  the  fund 
and  the  bank  is  a  marvelous  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  par  value  of  a  country's  currency 
may  be  changed,  but  only  to  correct  a 
disequilibrium,  and  with  the  fund's  ap- 
proval.   The  signers  agree  to  this. 


TRANSACTIONS    WITH   THE   FUND 

These  are  provided  for  with  all  reason- 
able safeguards.    Pull  and  ample  provi- 
sion is  made  for  protection  of  the  fund. 
All  signers  are  concerned  for  the  successs 
of  both  the  fund  and  the  bank,  just  as  a 
.stockholder  in  a  bank  is  concerned  for 
that  bank's  success.    There  are  20  ar- 
ticles  in   the   instrument   creating   the 
fund,  and  all  of  these  relate  themselves 
faithfully  to  article  I.  which  declares  the 
purposes  of  the  fund.    Consider,  for  in- 
stance, article  XII  of  the  fund  agreement, 
organization,    and    management.    The 
fund  shall  have  a  board  of  governors, 
executive  directors,  a  managing  director, 
and  a  staff.    All  power  shall  be  vested 
in  the  board  of  governors,  but  the  board 
may  delegate  to  the  executive  directors 
any  of  its  powers,  except  the  following: 

Admit  new  members,  approve  a  revi- 
sion of  quotas,  approve  a  uniform  change 
in  the  par  value  of  the  quotas  of  all  mem- 
bers, arrange  for  cooperation  with  other 
international    organizations,    determine 
the  distribution  of  the  net  income  of  the 
fund,  require  a  member  to  withdraw, 
decide  to  liquidate  the  fund,  decide  ap- 
peals from  directors.    These  enumerated 
exceptions  are  for  the  personal  action  of 
the  board  of  governors;  and  ought  to  be. 
Each  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ern shall  have  250  votes  plus  1  additional 
vote  for  each  part  of  its  quota  cQuivalent 
to  100,000  United  States  dol'ars. 

These  provisions  are  adverted  to  to 
point  out  what  care  and  caution  are  used 
in  the  management  of  the  fund.  In  the 
agreement  for  the  fund  and  for  the  bank 
there  is  stipulation  for  not  rivalry,  not 
competitive  attitude,  but  collaboration 
and  cooperation.  The  fund  is  for  one 
function,  the  bank  another,  but  each 
complements  the  other. 

The  fund  is  primarily  designed  to  sta- 
bUlze  and  to  prevent  disastrous  and  un- 
moral economic  competitions,  themselves 
disrupting  in  their  influence  on  trade  and 
capable  of  bringing  on  economic  war- 
fare, with  its  inevitable  results— political 
warfare  and  final  resort  to  arms  to  take 
by  force  what  coiUd  not  be  gotten  by 
tricks  in  trade. 

The  fund  agreement  does  not  Involva 
a  member  country  in  an  absolute  guar- 
anty of  financial  resources.  The  quota 
allotted  a  member  country  is  not  a  check- 
ing account.  The  fund  and  the  bank  re- 
tain always  the  right  and  power  to  in- 
quire and   ascertain  the  purposes  for 
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which  borrowings  or  purchases  are 
sought.  Reliance  by  members  on  their 
own  resources  is  impressed  in  the  fund 
proposal. 

The  two  new  International  financial  in- 
stitutions have  functions  of  different  pur- 
pose and  different  service.  They  may  and 
will  be  helpful  one  to  another,  but  the 
merger  of  the  two  is  to  take  away  a 
measure  of  efficiency  from  both.  They 
are  companion  institutions,  but  each 
within  Itself  important.  Ixith  definitely 
recognizing  and  preparing  a  place  for 
private  enterprise  in  the  plans  set  forth. 

The  two  propasals  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance. They  lay  the  foundation  for  con- 
fidence, for  world  trade,  for  orderly  pro- 
cedure, for  stability  in  financial  trans- 
actions, for  reconversion  and  develop- 
ment, and  economic  peace.  Isolation- 
ism is  nine-tenths  of  the  opposition  to 
these  structures  for  world  peace.  The 
other  tenth  is  made  up  of  selfishness  and 
ignorance. 

There  Is  no  way  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  except  amendments  by 
the  institutions  themselves,  after  trial 
and  review  may  suggest  amendments. 
That  authority  is  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  to  suggest  amendments  by 
Congress  is  a  left-handed  attempt  to 
scuttle  the  plan  and  sink  the  ship. 

This  Is  the  final  step,  so  far  as  Con- 
gress Is  concerned,  in  an  attempt  act- 
ually to  provide  against  another  world 
war.  If  this  agreement  for  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, so  reasonably  and  sensibly 
arrived  at.  Is  not  ratified  by  the  Congress, 
such  failure  will  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing nugatory  any  understands  arrived  at 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Yalta,  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  Is  not  to  say  that  financial 
considerations  are  above  moral  ques- 
tions— they  are  not — but  it  is  to  realize 
that  If  we  have  not  the  faith  and  the 
willingness  to  take  the  steps,  designated, 
designed,  and  well  calculated  to  furnish 
one  of  the  cornerstones  in  the  structure 
of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace,  we  cannot 
hope  for  anything  or  expect  anything 
except  to  fight  it  out  on  fields  of  battle. 
to  which  service,  deplorably,  we  who  are 
at  fault  do  not  have  to  devote  ourselves, 
but  call  upon  the  young  men  of  Amer- 
ica to  suffer  and  die  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  love  of  country  for  our  lack  of 
faith,  our  suspicion  and  fear  and  silly 
spirit  of  isolationism  and  peisonal  and 
national  selfishness. 

This  is  our  hour  of  resjwnsibility.  We 
must  act.  On  us  may  well  depend  the 
question  of  maintaining  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

May  we  have  faith  In  our  cause,  faith 
in  our  fellows,  and  dispel  the  doubts  and 
suspicious  which  can  have  no  end  except 
disruptions,  failures,  and  other  wars. 
The  Bretton  Woods  agreement  is  an  in- 
telligent effort  to  hereafter  avoid  the  suf- 
fering, the  tears,  the  horrors  we  have  so 
recently  endured  and  which,  indeed,  we 
continue  in;  but  with  the  hope  that 
through  faith  and  confidence  we  may 
escape  them  hereafter.  For  my  part.  I 
•han  not  be  chargeable  with  doubts,  fear, 
lack  of  faith  resulting  in  other  such  ex- 
periences. 
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World  P(  wer  Concepts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WllilAM  LANGER 

OP   NoitTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  J  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  ^prU  16),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "World  Pov  er  Concepts  Unfolding 
at  Parley."  written  by  David  Lawrence. 

There  being  nc   objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Woau>     Powm     Ojncepts     Unfolding     at 

Parlet— Gap  BnwEEN  Russia  and  Unttkd 

Statxs  Must  Be   :Xosid,  Bats  Wbitkk 
(By  Da'  id  Lawrence) 

San  Francisco,  A  prll  30.— This  is  the  story 
of  what  is  going  on  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
United  Nations  Con  ference.  It  Is  not  a  story 
of  the  phrases  of  a  charter  yet  to  be  written 
nor  a  story  about  tedious  meetings  or  con- 
flicting procedure.  It  U  a  story  nevertheless 
realistic  and  in  sdme  respects  sensational. 
For  It  Is  the  story  of  the  conclusions  being 
earnestly  reached  )y  men  of  major  Impor- 
tance in  the  varlouj  governments  represented 
here. 

It  is.  In  brief,  a  w  imlng  that  If  the  preven- 
tion of  World  War  No.  3  Is  the  greatest  task 
that  confronts  maiiklnd.  then  a  means  must 
bo  found  whereby  Russia  and  the  United 
States  shall  learn  to  trust  each  other,  to 
understand  one  another,  to  know  one  an- 
other. 

There's  no  use  mincing  words.  All  the 
nations  gathered  liere.  large  and  small,  are 
lining  up.  consclox  sly  or  unconsciously,  be- 
hind either  the  United  States  or  Russia. 
Whether  it  be  Gr»at  Britain  or  France  or 
Brazil  or  China  which  look  more  than  ever 
now  to  the  United  States  as  their  mighty 
protector  or  whetlier  it  be  Czechoslovakia, 


Yugotf&vta.  and  a 
tlonsr  which   have 


Buppressmg    facts. 
brought   forth    a 


new  array  oX  smaller  na- 
declded  they  must  cast 
thetr  fct  with  Ru«ila,  the  fact  remains  that 
"two  different  concepts  of  world  power  are 
unfoldtng.  They  ought  never  to  be  per- 
mitted to  clash — tiey  ought  to  be  required 
by  world  opinion  to  adjxist  themselves  to 
each  other. 

ACSXZM  ENTS  UNniXXD 

There's  no  use  qamouflaglng  the  truth  or 
Ths  Yalta  Conference 
communique  of  hopeful 
phrases,  but  RuMia  has  not  fulfilled  the 
Bgreementa  made  it  Tehran  In  1943.  The 
British,  the  Amerlcins.  the  European  govern- 
ments directly  conierned  are  all  baffled,  puz- 
aied,  confused. 

Why  has  Russia  found  It  difficult  to  co- 
operate with  Britain  and  America  In  estab- 
lishing a  new  government  In  Poland  as  called 
for  in  the  Yalta  agreement?  What  are 
Russia's  problems  J  her  handicaps,  her  in- 
ternal pressures?  No^^odT  ^"^  oux  side  knows; 
Russia  keeps  these!  things  from  us.  She  al- 
lows, for  Instance, 'a  Russian  ambassador  to 
open  an  embassy  tn  Czechoslovakia  but  re- 
fuses permission  tt  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  send  in  their  ambassadors.  Yet 
the  Yalta  agreement  speciflcaiiy  caUed  for 
Inter-Allled  action  and  no  unilateral  steps 
In  the  liberated  areas.  Numerous  instances 
of  barriers  to  officuls  of  Britain  and  United 
States  could  be  c  ted  as  existing  In  other 
areas  also  under  tf  e  Russian  military  com- 
mand. 

What  then  can  be  <lone7  The  American 
Government   and  [the   British   Government 


are  frank  and  outspoken  now  about  these 
matters.  There  Is  no  need,  of  course,  for 
BwashbiKkllng  talk  or  displays  of  temper 
but  there  is  a  great  need  for  candor,  for  tem- 
perate criticism  and  for  open  discussion  in 
the  prees. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  Is  to  be  practical 
on  the  economic  side.  American  economic 
aid  should  not  be  frittered  away  as  if  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  other  issues  or  the  ful- 
fillment of  other  agreements.  There  is  no 
reason  for  arbitrary  decisions  or  prejudg- 
ment of  Russian  motives  or  proposals.  Her 
method  of  bargaining  is  hard,  often  Inept 
from  our  point  of  view  and  even  irritating, 
but  it  must  be  learned,  and  she  must  en- 
deavor to  learn  our  ways  of  thinking  and  the 
importance  of  what  we  term  "ideals."  We 
may  not  be  able  to  gain  acceptance  Imme- 
diately for  our  ideals  but  this  is  no  reason  to 
disparage  or  abandon  them  as  our  goal. 

ON    PIECEMZAL    BASIS 

A  charter  will  be  written  here  that  Ruts' a 
will  accept.  What  is  more  important  is  the 
fulfilment  of  such  a  charter's  provisions 
and  the  execution  of  agreements  yet  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan. For  there  is  to  be  no  peace  conference 
or  peace  treaty  in  the  1019  sense.  Special 
problems  will  be  handled  in  special  con- 
ferences over  a  p>eriod  of  years.  Peacemaking 
is  to  be  on  a  piecemeal  basis  until  each 
problem    is   satisfactorily   adjusted. 

Meanwhile  thoughtful  Americans  have  a 
solemn  duty.  The  tragedy  of  differing  lan- 
guages has  been  revealed  here.  Mr.  Molotov 
does  not  speak  English.  None  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  our  side  speaks  Russian.  How  can 
we  ever  begin  to  appeal  to  each  other's  minds 
and  consciences?  American  universities  and 
colleges  should  start  at  once  courses  in  the 
study  of  the  Russian  language.  Tlie  next 
American  Ambassador  to  Russia  should  know 
the  language  of  Russia.  Our  State  Depart- 
ment should  establish  a  division  of  Russian 
affairs  with  capable  men  and  women  on  its 
staff. 

The  pride  of  Mr.  Molotov  In  being  able 
to  preside  over  the  plenary  session  and  speak 
Russian  from  the  platform  was  mentioned 
by  him.  Russia  is  having  a  rebirth  of  pa- 
triotism. She  is  feeling  a  new  sense  of  power 
and  this  must  Inevitably  bring  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility.  But  if  ultimate  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  western  world  is  to 
be  prevented,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  be- 
ginning the  Interchange  of  missions  of  ofll- 
clEils.  of  businessmen,  of  labor  leaders,  or 
newspapermen,  and  of  the  best  exponents 
of  the  spiritual  and  cultural  life  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  gap  that  already  separates  Russia  and 
the  United  States  must  be  closed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  or  there  Inevitably 
will  be  chaos  In  Europe  and  ultimately  an- 
other war  of  devastating  proportions. 


Only  Way  Tq  Insure  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

l^      HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NOaXH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News- 
Observer  of  Saturday.  May  5,  1945: 

ONLT  WAT  TO  INSURE  PEACE 

On  next  Tuesday  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  resume  consideration  of  the  pro- 


nosal  to  put  an  end  to  the  provision  In  the 
Constitution  bv  which  the  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  Is  required  to  ratify  a  treaty. 
It  is  proposed  in  a  resolution  approved  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  that  in  the  future 
treaties  should  be  ratified  by  the  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.     Long  hear- 
ings were  held  last  fall  and  the  testimony 
was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  change. 
AS  It  takes  the  vote  of  both  Houses  to  de- 
clare war.  a  like  procedure  should  be  utilized 
to  garner  the  peace.     The  power  of  one -third 
of  the  Senators  was  the  dagger  that  denied 
neace  after  World  War  No.  1  and  Is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  death  and  destruction  In 
world  War  No.  2.     U  the  United  States  had 
taken  its  seat  at  Geneva,  the  League  would 
have  functioned  to  underglrd  Jhe  world  peacj 
which  the  men  In  arms  won  in  1917-18.  and 
J  there  had   been   no  veto  power  in  one- 
third  of  the  Senate,  the  United  States  could 
and  would  have  led  In  such  measures  and 
adjustments   as  would   have   prevented   the 
present  holocaust,  now  happily  coming  to 
an  end  which  has  cost  so  much  In  blood  and 

^^N^rth' Carolina  Is  proud  to  have  been  first 
In   guaranteeing    the    incorporation   of    the 
BlU  of  Rights  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
fn  other  democratic  advances.    This  was  the 
first  State  to  declare  for  the  change  from 
minority  rule  to  majority  rule  in  preserving 
Sood  foreign  relations  by  calling  for  an  end 
of  the  undemocratic  and  archaic  two-thirds 
feaul^ement  of  the  Senate  for  the  ratification 
of'ueX       At  the  State  democratic  con- 
vention held  in  May  1944  the  following  dec- 
laration was  unanimously  adopted  and  made 
an  inteeral  part  of  the  platform: 
*"4?ie  provision  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  8en- 
Itors  present  for  the  ratification  of  treaties 
hS  enabled  a  minority  of  the  Senators  to 
thwart  the  will  of  a  great  majority  of  their 
colU^es,  to  disregard  the  considered  op  n- 
Jonoftbe  American  people,  and  to  defeat  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

•■We  strongly  approve  and  urge  an  a^l^end; 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  that  wUl 
make  the  process  of  ratification  more  demo- 
cratic In  its  nature." 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly that  body  passed  the  following  reeolution 

••Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  the  President  shall  have 
Jower.  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate, 
lo  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  concur:  and  ,  ,  „  ^,4 

■Whereas  this  constitutional  provision  dis- 
qualifies the  more  representative  House  of 
Representatives  from  any  participation  in 
treaty  making  and  has  led  In  the  past  to  ob- 
Btructlon   by   determined  minorities  In   the 

"Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  the  National  Government  shall  be  able 
to  effectuate  any  international  agreement 
upon  which  the  President  and  a  majority  ol 
th--  Senators  and  a  majority  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives agree:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  (the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring) : 

•Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly  ol 
North  Carolina  respectfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  propose  either 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  or  to 
conventions  in  the  several  States,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
reading  substantially  as  follows: 

••  •The  President  shall  have  the  power,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Congress, 
to  make  treaties,  provided  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  consent  thereto.' " 

"Sec.  2.  That  a  duly  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  copy  of  the  same  sent  to  each  of  the 


North  Carolina  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves. 

•'Sec.  3.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification." 

It  was  introduced  by  Senator  Brandon  P. 
Hodges,  of  Buncombe,  representing  the  same 
county  formerly  represented  by  Representa- 
tive Zebulon  Vance  Weaver,  long  a  leader  in 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.     In 
Washington  Mr.  Weaver's  high  position  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  gives  him  Influence 
and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  Members,  and  he 
presided  over  some  of  the  hearings  on  the 
abolition  of  the  two-thirds  rule.     There  seems 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  Buncombe 
County,  the  home  of  the  illustrious  Vance. 
should   take   the   lead   in   this   long-needed 
reform.    The  resolution  in  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  was  drawn  by  the  chairman 
of  the  resolutions  committee,  D.  Hlden  Ram- 
sey, of  Ashevllle.  editor  of  the  Asheville  Citi- 
zen, who  presented  it  to  the  Democratic  State 
Convention.    The  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  intro- 
duced and  advocated  in  the  general  assembly 
by  Senator  Brandon  Hodges,  of  Buncombe, 
and  one  of  its  ablest  champions  in  Congress 
Is  Representative  Zebulon  Vance  Weaver,  of 
Buncombs  County. 

North  Carolinians,  true  to  its  devotion  to 
majority  rule.  Is  committed  to  this  change, 
which  is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  peace  and 
wise  foreign  relations,  and  It  Is  gratifying  that 
It  was  the  first  State  to  Instruct  Its  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress  to  lead  In 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  people. 


holidays;  overtime  pay  In  emergencies 
requiring  more  than  an  8-hour  workday; 
a  10-percent  differential  for  night  work; 
and  a  15-day  vacation  with  pay. 


New  PosUl  Pay  Bill  Introduced 

EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7.  1945 
Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker  H.  R. 
3035— formerly  known  as  H.  R^/O?,^-- 
was  introduced  in  the  House  on  April  25 
by  my  coUeague.  Hon.  Thomas  a  Burch 
chairman  of  the  House  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Roads  Committee. 

mis  bill  is  the  result  of  hearings  and 
study  on  H.  R.  2071,  and  bears  the  new 
nmnber  rather  than  H.  R.  2071  because 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce  a 
new  bill  containing  all  of  the  changes, 
rather  than  to  have  H.  R.  2071  continue 
through  the  legislative  process. 

Note  that  this  is  not  an  appropriation 
measure  to  offset  wartime  increases  of 
Uving  costs.  Postal  employees  havrnot 
received  a  salary  increase  since  192 5^ and 
they  receive  less  pay  for  overtime  than 
they  do  for  regular  time. 

There  is  at  present  a  $300  bonus,  but 
this  expires  on  June  30.  And  even  with 
due  consideration  of  this  bonus.  20  years 
is  entirely  too  long  a  time  to  wait  for  ad- 
justment of  salaries  to  meet  the  advances 
in  living  costs  which  have  come  in  those 
2  decades. 

H  R  3035  proposes  to  give  rural,  city, 
and'viliage  carriers  a  graduated  increase 
in  pay  based  upon  the  number  of  years 
in  the  Postal  Service.  There  Is  also  pro- 
vision for  an  8-hour  day.  compensatory 
time  for  work  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or 


Political  Policy  in  the  Pacific  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  3,  1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember I  had  the  privilege  of  making  a 
naval  bases  inspection  tour  in  the  Pacific 
with  certain  members  of  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee. 

The  information  gained  during  the 
course  of  this  trip  was  the  source  of  var- 
ious opinions  expressed  in  an  interview 
published  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat on  April  22,  1945. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  immediately 
develop  and  announce  a  definite  and 
strong  political  policy  in  the  Pacific. 

In   the   hope   that   Members   of   this 
House  will  take  the  time  to  read  these 
opinions,  I  am  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  this  article  in  the  Record: 
Lac::  or  Untied  States  PoLmcAL  Polict  in 

Pacific  Perils  Frisco  Parlet,  Ploeser  Sats 
(An  interview  with  Congressman  Walter  C. 
Ploeser— member  of  the  Naval  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee) 

The  absence  of  an  American  political  policy 
in  the  Pacific  Is  not  only  an  active  threat  to 
military  morale,  but  seriously  Jeopardizes  the 
success  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  Con- 
gressman Walter  C.  Ploeser,  member  of  the 
House  Naval  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
who  recently  returned  from  a  25.000-mlle  in- 
spection trip  of  Pacific  bases,  told  the  Globe- 
Democrat  yesterday. 

"No  matter  where  we  went  in  the  Pacific, 
there  was  one  dominant  question  asked  by 
everybody  from  GI's  to  admirals— "What  Is 
the  political  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific?' "    Ploeser  said  In  an  interview. 
"We  had  no  answer  to  that  question  because, 
so  far  as  we  and  the  Nation  know,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  no  political  policy  for  the  Pacific. 
"Regardless  of  what  anyone  In  Washington 
says  it  is  Important  for  the  fighting  man  on 
Iwo'jlma  and  the  Philippines  to  know  his 
Nation's  objectives  to  know  his  Nation's  ob- 
jectives over  and  above  just  defeating  the 
enemy,"  Ploeser  asserted.     "They  want  to 
know  why  were  taking  those  Islands  at  such 
a  terrible  cost  in  blood  and  money,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  know  what  plans  our  Gov- 
ernment has  for  the  future  of  this  vast  area 
they  are  conquering  at  such  a  great  sacrifice. 


FACTOR   IN    MORALE 

Only  the  break -down  of  the  rotation  system 
because  of  inadequate  shipping  faculties  oc- 
cupies an  equal  status  as  a  morale  factor  In 
the  Pacific,  he  declared. 

"Even  the  term  'unconditional  surrender- 
has  never  been  properly  defined  in  this  battle 
zone "  the  Congressman,  who  Intervlewea 
ranking  military  and  naval  commanders  as 
well  as  enlisted  men  in  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

"^'if  can  mean  many  things  in  the  Paclflo 
that  it  doesn't  mean  in  Europe.  ^;^J^^ 
is  a  different  kind  of  war.  If  it  '°'»°*  °»"*2 
secure  of  lost  po-se-ioi-  of  our  own  and  oUr 
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Allied  Natloiu.  that  U  one  tbln«.  It  it  mean« 
capttir*  of  th«  enemy's  bomel&ixl  and  pos< 
•aastoD*.  that  >«  azwther.  If  It  means  com- 
plete domination  of  the  enemy  by  ending  ail 
reetstance.  that  Is  still  another  because  that 
InTolves  virtual  exterminauon  of  the  enltrs 
Japanese  papulation  " 

American  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Frandsco  this  w«?ek  will 
find  themselves  badty  handicapped  by  the 
absence  of  a  Pacific  policy,  with  the  resultant 
lack  of  pluis  for  future  Navy  maintenance. 
Ptosua  predicted.  Other  nations  alieady 
have  tong>r»nge  plans  and  objectives  well 
denned  and  outlined  for  both  theaters  of 
war.  but  the  United  Blaies.  which  hu.i  h  en 
the  most  iroptjrtant  (uctor  In  winuut^  tli^ 
Purine  battle,  will  have  no  policy  to  guide 
her  delegation,  he  dcclnred. 

U.l.<AMn>CAM  aMow 

"Our  men  in  the  Pacinc  are  wi>nrtPr»tt|  If 
we  have  sarej  tha  fi«rinr  •mpires  nf  th« 
French  ths  Hriilah  an«l  the  hut.  h  u^ly  |o 
Withdraw  MMtnit  lo  our  ow  i  siuire*  withmil 
ttialiinii  aetute  nur  future  safety  fmin  ar- 
ireeatnn  In  I  he  Maat  iha  MiMiourl  Mtprt- 
Mutative  retHtritl  '  Noiii'>*iil>er,  thi*  PmIA« 
affair  is  about  M  percent  «h  all-Aitteftrsit 
•how.  even  must  of  th<<  iiuppllea  or  our  aUi(>« 
In  that  theater  have  come  limn  |h  its 

"I  reel,  and  nur  nghtliui  men  there  feel 
that  we  should  develop  a  politiral  policy  of 
our  own  for  the  Par  Baat  and  not  depend  on 
other  nations  to  do  that  foe  <  s.  The  main 
reaaun  for  this  Is  that  the  Cnited  States  is 
the  only  nation  with  sufficient  naval  power 
to  enforce  peace  In  the  Pacific,  plus  the  fart 
that  we.  unlike  the  purely  European  powers, 
heee  a  coaatltne  to  defend  on  the  Pacinc." 

Pi  ijMia  praised  highly  the  naval  govern- 
ment  ofBclals  reaponall>le  for  regulating  the 
reconquered  Islands.  He  pointed  out  that 
American  Samoa  and  Guam,  where  self- 
government  among  the  natives  is  fostered  by 
a  naval  governor,  are  outstanding  exampUs 
of  colonial  acminlstratlon  In  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Ocean  area.  Progress  under  this  system 
In  education,  in  living  conditions,  and  in  gen- 
eral economic  betterment  for  residents  of 
theae  tslanda  is  unapproached  by  any  other 
power  in  control  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  h^ 
pointed  out. 

TTPCs  or  BLAWn 

There  are  three  different  types  of  Islands 
which  American  forces  are  occupying,  the 
Congresman  asserted.  The  first  are  those 
former  American  possessions  which  are  beirg 
recaptured,  such  as  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  second  are  islands  which  we:e 
either  possessions  or  mandates  of  our  allies. 
such  as  New  Caledonia  and  the  Admiralty 
Islands.  The  third,  and  most  dltQcuIt.  are 
'  Iflpponeae  possessions  or  Japanese-mandated 
Islands,  such  as  Iwo  Jlma  and  Salpan. 

The  complexities  arising  from  the  military 
cooqucst  of  these  vastly  dissimilar  territor- 
ies give  added  emphasis  to  the  need  for  an 
American  political  plan  for  the  Pacific, 
Plocbib  averred. 

"The  fighting  up  to  now,  costly  and  terri- 
ble as  It  has  been,  was  Just  a  preliminary  to 
the  real  battle  which  is  ahead  when  we  seek 
to  occupy  the  Japanese  mainland  and  drive 
the  Japanese  otrt  of  China,"  Ploess*  declared. 
"We  are  battling  a  crazed  foe.  who$e  women 
And  children  wUl  kill  themselves  rather  than 
be  captured  by  Americans.  The  knowledge 
tbat  there  is  a  concerted,  long-range  p'iai\ 
In  the  Pactfk;  will  add  immeasurably  to  the 
confldenee  and  assurance  of  our  fighting  men 
Who  are  dally  performing  miracles  of  mlh- 
tuj  achievement  and  supply." 

Tbe  nations  of  the  Orient  long  have  been 
tflatnwtfui  of  the  United  States  because  of  its 
lack  of  a  consistent  foreign  poWcy  in  the  Far 
■Mt,  he  pointed  out.  This  diairu.->i  wiu  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  may  even  turn  lir.o  (ear 
or  enmity  U  our  armed  forces  couquer  the 


Pacifk:  while  our 

on  its  plans  there, 


Gdrernment  remains  silent 
ai  wording  to  Plossxx. 

CHAD  t  or  BASIS 

Reporting  his  conclusions  for  the  first  time 
since  returning  fro*i  the  Southwest  Pacific 
last  December,  the  Ongressman  affirmed  that 
bastions  extending  from 
Pearl  Harbor  and  American  Samoa  all  the 
way  to  the  Aleuilaits  and  Alaska  are  Indis- 
pensable for  the  preservation  of  peace  In  the 
Pacific. 

'We  cannot  rUk  tAie  possibility  of  another 
Pearl  Harbor  attac  c  which  wculd  cut  our 
communication  ant  supply  Uuaa  to  the 
Philippinea  and  baJl^i  in  the  South  Paclttc, ' 
uke  definite  steps  now  to 
assure  fur  ail  time  lecurlty  In  this  immense 
rc<(|iim  as  a  cuntrihiiiiou  to  the  ■olety  of  this 
N4tiuii  aiiU  the  futire  ptMt  Of  tlM  WOrlO.' 
tt:)e«itnrnUy,  th.t»  O  iiigrVMmMI  tdVCWAMd  M« 
teU  Itatea  baaea  in  iht 
PrUu,  iir  Bunie  oihtr 
th«  WMt»rn  CftTollnt 
Hriiup,  oviiinv  Mipfn,  and  Tinian,  im  two 
Jiina  iir  similar  lin|i  artnut  on*a  of  th*  lonin 
lalaiida,  New  Caledci  iia,  and  Am*nt«n  HOIM, 
as  well  aa  in  the  l^ilipptnta.  RmifHtf  dt> 
from  Mil  or  Aufttrnlin, 
doamtf  of  tht  JupMitta 
north  to  tnchor  on  th« 
the  wrlN  of  Amorlran 
outposts  wnuld  MlAlRftnd  the  entire  Pacino 
Including  all  tho  ■  Kjor  water  routes  to  the 


BachenwaM 


tabiuhment  of  Un 
AUmiraUy  UUudi, 
•trategitf    UUund    U 


•i  rihlna  a  trtpn'   itn 
iwihglni  w«Rt  to  tht 
home  iBlandM,  nnd 
Aleutians  and  Ai 


United  Statea 

•TnSAI 

Supplementing 
bases.  Ploism  recc 
other     smaller 
smooth  logistic  cpe^atl 
alternate  routes  to 


or  DsrcMEi 

his    chain    of    fortified 

I  nmended  holding  certain 

necessary    for    tlie 
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serted  that  the  mail 
defense  already  are 
that   semipermanent 
highways  are  eithei 
completion. 

Other   Japanese 
under  United  Natl 
restriction  as  to  the^r 
unauthorized  forti 
he  said. 

"The  develcpmen 
plan  Ls  essential  tc 
our  NaSy.  which 
as  to  wTiat  will  ba^pe 
ends,"  Pu)Msa  asse 
of  scrapping  a  sing 
vessel,  but  propose 
■ervatlon  of  ships 
times  In  a  state  of 


on  in  oid;r  to  provide 

the  ma^r  bases.    He  as- 

polnts  of  the  system  of 

in  American  hands  and 

harbors,   airfields,   and 

constructed  or  nearlng 


Islands   could   b;   placed 

nuindate  with  specific 

use  ui  order  to  prevent 

flcatlon  of  strategic  areas. 
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Ploestr's  propos^fl 
of  the  Navy's  15.000 
after  the  war  In 
tbe  machinery  and 
condition.    "This  n-tiuld 
pen5e  of  Navy 
would  prevent  the 
retmlldlng  program 
emergency,"   he 
cheaper  to  recondition 
than  to  build  new 

"The  first  thing 
before  a  mission  is 
the  information 
tack."  he  declared, 
are  over  the  target 
raid,  each  man  kno^s 
fighting,  but  also  h 
to  the  entire  mlsslsn 
forces  In  the  PacUic 
bloody  midst  of  the 
roent  has  not  yet  br 
objectives  ot  the 
Immediately,  and 
nounclng    a    PaclfiJ: 
threaten  the  whole 
which  our  war  u  wteed 


of  such  an  Interrelated 

the  future  wellbeing  cf 

Is  entirely  In  the  dark 

n  to  it  when  the  war 

ted.    "I  am  not  In  favor 

e  United  States  fighting 

instead  a  process  of  con- 

ich  would  keep  us  at  all 

>reparedoes6." 


IN  ]u:sra\-x 


would   Inactivate  most 

fighting  ships  of  the  line 

a  manner  aa  to  keep 

hulls  m  proper  working 

not  Increase  tlie  ex- 

appreclably.  yet 

leed  for  a  gigantic  navel 

In  some  possible  future 

as   It   Is   always 

and  modernize  ships 

jnes." 

a  bomber  group  does 

o  brief  Its  crews  with  all 

in  the  plan  cf  at- 

"Then,  when  the  planes 

and  in  the  thick  of  the 

not  only  his  role  In  the 

importance  In  relation 

Today  our  fighting 

tre  over  the  target.  In  the 

attack,  and  our  Govern- 

efcd  them  as  to  the  totel 

This  must  be  done 

y  further  delay  In  an- 

polttlcal    policy    may 

future  of  the  peace  for 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R«ARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Missorrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  7. 1945 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  one  of  the  flrst  10  Amer- 
ican Congressmen  and  clvUian«  to  vi«w 
the  Nasi  horror  camps  In  0«rin«ny.  I 
did  90  at  the  rt*que«t  of  Oen.  Dwisht  D, 
Eieenhower,  supreme  Allied  commander. 
On  my  trip  to  Europe  In  April  I  alao 
aptnl  oonildertbl*  time  maklni.An  In- 
dtptndtnt  aiudy  of  ih«  BnsUiih  igr«t«m 
ol  v«Ur«M'  btntflt*  and  hoapit«ltuUon, 
A  r^^orl  on  thtt#  flndinHM  u  now  bfinn 
prcptrtd  for  tht  W mi  Voit«riUM*  LhUI«- 
tton  OoBunau*  of  Uit  Xoun  of  Rtprc 
itntKUvta.  ot  which  I  am  «  mtinDtr. 
My  trip  took  m^  to  Canada.  Newfound- 
land, Labrador,  Ic«land,  Scotland.  Ire- 
land, BnRland.  France,  Luxembourg,  and 
Oermany,  In  these  place.i  I  made  a 
Kerlouii  rffort  to  talk  to  m  many  peoplu 
as  possible  to  find  out  the  problems  In 
which  we  have  a  mutual  interest  and  to 
find  out  what  our  men  and  women  over- 
seas are  doing  now  and  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  future.  The  trip  was 
most  educational,  and.  I  feel,  will  greatly 
Increase  my  usefulness  to  ths  people  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  my  country  generally.  I 
wish  all  Members  of  Congress  could  have 
similar  experiences.  To  talk  to  the 
people  of  other  nations;  to  fly  twice 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  meet  the 
officials  of  the  British  Government,  to 
see  them  in  action  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  hear  them  plead 
for  "union  now."  to  witness  the  destruc- 
tion caused  by  the  blitz,  the  V-1  buzz- 
bomb  and  the  V-2  rocket,  to  see  men 
die  from  treatment  by  enemies  of  our 
Nation,  to  see  our  own  GIs  in  the 
battle  areas,  to  see  the  utter  devasta- 
tion of  many  cities — the  starving,  the 
displaced  people,  the  homeless,  the  sick, 
the  wreckage  of  war  and  its  horror,  to 
live  on  cold  army  field  rations,  to  see 
Communists  winning  elections  in  Prance; 
all  of  these  and  many  other  things  help 
to  clarify  the  thinking  and  Increase  the 
concern  of  any  man  who  has  been  se- 
lected to  help  lead  our  Nation  through 
the  difSculties  of  war  and  the  backwash 
of  It. 

At  a  future  time  I  may  have  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  in  more  detail  upon 
these  things.  Now.  because  of  the  fall 
of  Germany.  I  want  to  conflne  my  re- 
marks to  a  situation  I  saw  in  that  nation 
which  points  up  a  great  problem  we 
must  solve  If  we  are  to  avoid  another 
war.  I  refer  to  the  most  unpleasant  and 
gruesome  experience  of  my  life — my  visit 
to  the  German  concentration  camp  at 
Buchenwald,  near  Weimar.  Germany. 
Flown  in  an  Army  plane  to  this  spot, 
deep  In  the  heart  of  G3rmany,  close  to 
Berlin  and  right  at  the  front  lines.  I  saw 
scenes  no  Christian  can  imagine  or  fully 
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understand.  With  a  German  camera 
which  I  "liberated"  with  the  help  of  Capt. 
Paul  Morton,  of  Springfield.  Mo.,  a  medic 
doing  a  grand  service  at  the  front.  I  se- 
cured pictures  to  document  scenes  which 
will  be  forever  in  my  mind.  Time  does 
not  make  it  possible  here  to  record  all 
of  these  things  in  detail.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  reported.  Others  ^\iU 
be  reported  by  the  dozen  Congressmen 
who  visited  the  camps  after  I  did  and  by 
the  able  editors  and  newspaper  reporters  , 
with  them.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see 
the  .situation  before  it  was  cleaned  up. 
Picture,"*  and  the  printed  word  will  not  do 
jvutlce  to  It.  You  have  to  smell  a  human 
alauBhttr  pen  to  get  Ita  full  Impact,  The 
Bniltah  UnuuftBt)  doe«  not  contain  mW' 
quRte  adJecUvM  to  dtaorlbe  whnt  I  haw. 
1  will  almply  recount  lomf  of  thetie  thlnn 
tor  your  own  prayerful  eonilderaUon, 

Wetmur,  Qermftny.  In  tlii^  birihplaof  ot 
the  German  rtBuUlio  which  HiUor  dt- 
mroyed  after  he  had  bnn  ejected  to  tfBce 
by  the  people.  Weimar  wai  thr  home  tif 
luch  irreat  men  ai  Bchlller,  Llnxt,  DnchH, 
and  Ooethe  who  contributed  much  to 
clvllliatlon  and  human  happlnese.  Mar- 
tin Luther  pieachod  there.    But  all  that 
was  before  one-party  government,  one- 
man  personal  government  and  military 
domination  wrecked  the  German  nation 
and  destroyed  its  soul.    Weimar  now  Is 
a  city  of  the  dead.    Three  thousand  Ger- 
mans were  killed  there  by  Just  one  of  our 
numerous  air  raids.    Pifty-one  thousand 
people  died  of  starvation  and  torture  at 
Buchenwald  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
This  notorious  camp  was  for  political 
prisoners  from  the  area  where  the  Nazis 
held  sway.    There  were  Germans  in  the 
camp.    There  were  also  Poles,  Russians, 
Dutch,    Belgians,    Frenchmen,    and    so 
forth.    All  were  paying  the  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  Nazis  upon  those  who  would 
not  accept  the  new  order  and  who  criti- 
cized those  in  power.    These  unfortunate 
people  were  used  as  slave  labor  in  nearby 
war  industries.    They  were  given  insuffi- 
cient food.    Every  24  hours  prisoners  re- 
ceived  a  small   piece  of   heavy   brown 
bread,  a  Uttle  margarine  and  one  scant 
portion  of  stew.    That  is  all.    As  soon  as 
they  became  too  weak  to  work  they  either 
were  killed,  were  permitted  to  commit 
suicide  or  fell  victims  to  the  filth,  disease, 
and  brutality  rampant  In  the  camp  which 
at  one  time  contained  120.000  souls  and 
had  21.000  there  when  General  Patton's 
forces  overran  it.    Over  the  entrance  to 
the  camp  is  the  inscription,  "Recht  oder 
unrecht— mein  Vaterland."    My  country 
right  or  wrong.    The  camp  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  barbed-wire  fence — electrified. 
The  camp  Is  typical  of  a  dozen  others. 

I  personally  saw  scores  of  bodies  piled 
8  and  10  layers  deep,  like  cordwood.  I 
saw  some  of  their  burned  remains  In  6 
great  ovens  built  solely  for  cremation  of 
the  dead.  I  saw  a  great  pile  of  human 
bones  and  ashes  taken  from  this  place 
to  be  used  as  fertilizer.  I  saw  lamp- 
shades and  cigarette  cases  with  human- 
skin  covers.  I  saw  bodies  of  men  and 
women  beaten  to  death,  lying  in  pools 
of  blood  where  they  fell.  I  saw  the  bunks 
where  6  men  had  to  sleep  so  close  to- 
gether they  could  not  turn  over.    I  saw 


the  lack  of  sanitary  facilities.     I  saw 
men  frozen  to  death  because  of  lack  of 
clothing  in  the  camp.    I  saw  httle  build- 
ings formerly  used  as  stables  and  which 
were  turned  into  charnel  houses  each 
containing  2,300  men.    I  saw  the  brothel 
where  slave  women  were  kept.    I  saw  the 
jars    containing    specimens    of    human 
organs  taken  by  German  doctors  who 
killed    patients    at    various    stages    of 
disease  and  removed  their  organs   for 
study.    I  saw  850  children,  ages  6  to  13. 
but  with  faces  and  shrunken  bodies  of 
old  men.   They  are  children  who  remem- 
ter  nothing  but  life  In  a  concentration 
oamp  to  which  they  were  taken  beoauie 
their  parentH  did  not  like  Hitler.   X  law 
and  talked  with  men  whoae  leaa  were  no 
bluer  around  than  my  arm  and  who 
were  too  weak  fruiii  mainuti  ttiun  to  raUe 
their  head*.    They  wrre  educated  men 
who  ipoke  (rood  EnHllnh  and  who  were 
covered  with  tho  hoipm  or  old  beatinKi 
and  tht  fenlcrlna  biton  ot  vermin.  Tl\e«e 
men  are  11111  dyms  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
day  bPcauNp  they  are  bo  far  tone  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  food  can  do  them 
no  good  now.    They  are  the  living  dead. 
A   few   of   them   may  recover— to   be 
harassed  the  rest  of  their  ahort  Uvea 
by  tuberculosis  and  other  dlteaaes.   1  .«^aw 
the  walls  of  a  laboratory  In  the  camp 
decorated  with  death  masks  of  the  "more 
interesting"  prisoners,  many  with  fea- 
tures of  remarkable  nobility  and  refine- 
ment.   I  saw  sterilized  prisoners,  usually 
Jews,    I  saw  men  and  women  with  their 
prison  numbers  tatooed  in  blue  on  their 
left  forearms.    I  saw  the  beautiful  bar- 
racks in  which  the  brutal  young  S.  S. 
guards  Uved   v/ho   operated  the  camp. 
I  brought  back  to  America  with  me  some 
of  their  whips  and  instruments  of  tor- 
ture that  I  might  show  them  to  my 
friends.    I  saw  tens  of  thousands  of  dis- 
placed persons,  many  of  them  Germans 
as  well  as  former  prisoners  in  concen- 
tration camps,  all  fieeing  througjj  the 
American  lines  away  from  the  Naais  and 
away  from  the  Russians.    I  saw.  these 
and  many  other  things.    I  was  driven 
through  this  area  in  a  jeep  operated  by 
Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Lee  R.  Davis,  of  Montevallo, 
in  Vernon  County.  Mo.,  in  my  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District.    I  was  in  this  area 
several  days  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
see  and  study  the  things  mentioned  here. 
What  do  the  German   people   think 
about  it?    The  German  civilians  deny 
any  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  to 
political     prisoners     in     these     canftps. 
They    know    now.    They    are    digsmg 
graves  in  which  to  bury  them.    They 
have  been  forced  to  go  through  the  nebr- 
by  camps  and  see  for  themselves  what 
has  been  done.    I  saw  some  of  the  older 
German  men  and  women  weeping  at 
these  sights.    I  saw  one  faint.    I  read  in 
Stars  and  Stripes  the  next  day  that  one 
man  and  wife  went  home  and  committed 
suicide  rather  than  to  live  In  Germany 
which  had  been  responsible   for   these 
crimes.    I  saw  some  of  the  younger  Ger- 
mans with  cold  and  stony  expressions  as 
they  looked  at  the  piles  of  bodies.    I  saw 
some  of  the  younger  girls  smirking.    In 
the  historic  city  of  Jena,  which  was  still 
on  fire  from  the  eflecU  ol  our  bombard- 


ment and  with  the  odor  of  burning  flesh 
still  in  the  air,  I  saw  German  civilians 
wandering  about  the  streets  attending 
to  their  business  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, showing  and  speaking  neither  re- 
morse nor  regret.    They  did  not  seem 
hostile    toward    me    as    an    American. 
They  have  the  attitude  of  a  beaten  bully 
who  wants,  very  much  wants,  to  be  nice. 
I  saw  them  looking  eagerly  at  a  box  of  K 
rations  protruding  from  my  coat  pocket. 
They  are  fat  and  well  dressed  now  with 
the  loot  of  Europe.    But,  they  fear  that 
starvation  and  cold  will  be  their  own 
lot  before  long.    I  «aw  Uiem  lined  up  to 
receive  rations  under  the  orders  of  our 
efHclent  military  uovernment  forcen.    I 
Haw  their  beautiful  cuuntrytldc  their 
Nturdy  houaeit  wtlh  tile  and  ulale  roots. 
Uielr  rich  fteldii.    In  the  briaht  April 
avmlliht,  paat  the  oooi  a  rem  fureHtn.  pant 
the  ieometho  Aelda  arratiaed  on  aentle 
alopea,  paat  corpaei  of  men,  of  horoM, 
or  Ut^Hii,  pMt  the  treat  and  never  endtni 
ihittiiH  of  dtaplaoed  people  itninit  the 
arorn  landeoaped  ver»e»  of  the  super- 
hiahway,  the  autobahn,  a  four-lane  rtm- 
cretc  military  road  Hitler  built,  pant  thene 
things  and  around  bomb  craters  I  went 
and  I  marveled  at  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  of  Its  beauty  which 
war  could  not  completely  destroy.     I 
wondered    at    all    of    these   conflicting 
things  and  asked  myself.  What  can  we 
do  about  this  awful  mess? 

Many  men  are  giving  serious  thought 
to  that  question.    Some  of  them  are  now 
at  San  Francisco,  specially  commissioned 
to  study  such  questions.     I  hope  that 
they  will  evolve  an  answer — if  one  can  be 
found.     In  my  work  in  the  Congress  I 
will  be  guided  by  certain  ideas  which  are 
a  result  of  my  own  experience.    Germany 
must  never  again  be  allowed  any  heavy 
industry.    Germany  must  be  made  self- 
supporting  as  possible  but  without  the 
means  of  making  the  machines  of  war. 
She  must  have  no  army,  no  air  force, 
no  navy.    We  must  have  big  ones.    Her 
generation  of  Nazis  must  make  repara- 
tions in  kind  and  must  repair  the  dam- 
age done  to  other  lands  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible.   Germany's  own  cities  must  be  left 
heaps  of  rubble  as  monuments  to  her 
folly  and  reminders  that  crime  does  not 
pay.    My  first  reaction  after  seeing  the 
horrors  of  Buchenwald  and  other  places 
was  that  we  just  ought  to  kill  off  all  the 
Germans.    It  was  more  than  bad  leader- 
ship which  had  done  this  thing  to  Oer- 
many and  the  world.     The  ignorance, 
apathy,  and  greed  of  the  German  people 
supported  It.    But  you  cannot  kill  a  na- 
tion of  over  70,000,000  people— and  even 
if  you  could,  you  should  not.    This  kind 
of  swelling  anger  we  must  guard  against. 
It  Is  a  treacherous  thing.    It  is  not  the 
method  of  civUization  to  license  killers. 
The  method  of  civilization  Is  the  method 
of  law,  and  that  must  be  ours.     This 
means  that  the  guilty  must  be  convicted 
of  specific  crimes,  on  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, and  with  due  opportunity  for  pre- 
senting their  defense,  if  any.    The  Nazis 
have  been  fighting  not  only  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Americans.  Englishmen,  French- 
men, and  others,  but  they  have  been 
fighting  civilization,  too.    In  punlsmng 
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for  their  crimes,  according  to  law, 
we  are  defendlnc  civUlzation.  And  we 
must  stlU  beware  the  most  evil  of  the 
Stai  lecret  wempons.  which  is  to  tempt 
us  dovn  to  their  level.  It  is  good  to  be 
an  American.  It  is  irood  to  have  repre- 
sentative government.  It  Is  good  to  be 
aUe  to  criticize  an  administration  and 
chanre  it  when  we  do  not  like  it.  because 
we  have  a  choice  between  two  great  po- 
lltkcal  parties.  It  U  good  to  live  in  a 
country  with  a  tradition  of  Justice  and 
political  Utterly,  where  there  is  a  free 
press  and  habeas  corpus.  We  take  these 
things  for  granted.  But  in  an  age  of 
trans- Atlantic  flights,  rocket  bombs,  rev- 
olution, ideologies  which  parade  under 
different  banners  but  mean  the  same  as 
naaism  to  the  common  man — in  such  an 
age  we  would  do  well  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  Buchenwald  and  to  remember 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  still  the  price  of 
hberty. 


Tk«  Press  Appraises  Franco  Fascist  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  COFFEE 

or  WASHtNCTON 

IN  THE  HOtJBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  7.  194S 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have 
been  an  aggressive  critic  of  Franco 
Fascist  Spain  from  the  Inception  of  its 
totalitarian  government. 

Most  Americans  were  apathetic  to  the 
ominous  dangers  inherent  in  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  that  set-up.  For  the 
long  time,  I  have  advocated  that  the 
United  States  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  outstanding  example  of  fascism 
now  existing  in  the  world  among  so- 
called  neutral  countries. 

There  is  overwhelming  support  among 
the  American  people  for  this  proposal. 
Our  eCTorts  are  not  helped,  however,  by 
the  diplomatic  recognition  recently  ac- 
corded the  Argentine  Republic  by  the 
United  States,  after  a  considerable  pe- 
riod during  which  the  diplcnmtic  rela- 
tions had  been  severed;  nor  are  the  plain 
peoples  of  the  world  encouraged  by  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference inviting  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment to  participate  officially  in  the 
Conference's  deliberations. 

The  Argentine  is  a  shadowy  camp  fol- 
lower of  Franco,  who  Is  an  abject  syco- 
phant of  HiUer  and  the  late  Mussolini. 
Newspaper  editorials  are  growing  in- 
creasingly Indignant  at  the  disgusting 
display  of  so-called  neutrals,  who  have 
been  following  the  party  line  of  fascism, 
and  are  now  suddenly  drawing  their 
skirts  aside  in  factitious  horror  at  fur- 
ther dose  association  with  their  erst- 
while bed  partners.  They  are  now  de- 
claring war  on  their  former  fascist  pals 
or  breaking  diplomatic  relations.  These 
are  phony  gestures,  indulged  in  for  no 
Other  purpose  than  to  beguile  and  hood- 
winlc  the  gullible  diplomats  of  credulous 
nations. 

The    following   editorials    are   repre- 
^ntative  of  the  overwhelming  majority 


of  American  pres^  with  respect  to  Franco 

Fascist  Spain:      i 

(Prom  Pawtucket.  JR   I.)  TUne«  of  AprU  17, 

h»46.1 

nUMCO    CHANOC9    nONT 

Perhaps  you  hav«  had  aoine  doubts  regard- 
lag  th«  early  endlikg  of  the  war  In  Europe. 
Perhaps  you  have  thought  It  may  yet  be  long 
drawn  out — that  ».  for  months  to  come, 
despite  the  long  suocession  of  victories  In  the 
East  and  West.  But  no  such  doubt  should 
persist  now.  after]  the  news  from  Madrid, 
Spain  has  broken  rielations  with  Japan. 

It  can,  of  cour»4.  mean  only  one  thing: 
That  Pranclsco  Praiico.  the  Spanish  dictator. 
sees  the  defeat  of  dermany  as  Imminent  and 
does  not  care  to  ba  a  sponsor  of  Germany's 
partner  in  the  daysjto  come.  It  really  malces 
no  difference  what  attitude  Franco  shows 
toward  Germany  aow  but  when  he  lashes 
out  et  Hitler's  partner  he  Indicates  clearly 
enough  that  he  wapts  no  further  truck  with 
the  leader  of  naxtsi 

Friendship  with  |Hltler  has  ceased  to  pay; 
he  and  his  gang  4ave  become  liabilities  to 
be  quickly  dispose^  of  by  people  engaged  in 
the  business  of  running  a  government.  The 
supreme  repudiation,  of  course,  would  be 
Japans  desertion  (if  Berlin,  and  Japan  cer- 
tainly would  do  thdt  if  It  promised  to  do  any 
good.  It  would  net:  Japan  Is  also  a  beaten 
nation  in  a  war  provoked  by  her  mad  states- 
men, and  it  would  lot  help  her  in  the  slight- 
est to  turn  against  Hitler  today. 

Franco,  however,  sees  the  advantage  of  get- 
ting from  under  tue  disaster  that  is  about 
to  fall  on  Nazi  Cl?rmany.  He  does  It  by 
delivering  an  obll([ue  blow,  by  repudiating 
Germany's  partner  who  Is  far  enough  away 
to  be  unable  to  hit  back  at  this  critical 
time  in  world  hist 

And  the  cause 
a  diplomatic  fictioi: 
pines  are  charged 
Ing  Spaniards,  and 


given?    Well,  it  is  solely 
The  Japs  in  the  Philip- 
|by  Franco  with  murder- 
no  doubt  the  charge  is 
true.     They   murdered    Americans,   why   not 
Spalnards?    But  Franco  has  only  now  found 
rime      So  he  t)ecome8  in- 
otr  relations  with  the 


out  that  It  was  a 
dtgnant   and   breal 
Japanese. 

IX   the   JajTs   mi 
Philippines — and 


lered  Spaniards  in  the 
re  do  not  doubt  It — the 
murders  probably  began  early  in  December. 
1941.  when  the  legt  ^ns  of  the  Mikado  invaded 
the  islands.  That  was  when  the  Japs  were 
winning,  when  our  Army  on  Luzon  was  being 
wiped  out  by  the  inrader.  That  was  the  time, 
if  Franco  reaUy  met  ,nt  it,  for  Spain  to  get  mad 
at  Japan,  but  Spain  didn't. 

Franco  waited  until  Japan  was  in  trouble, 
untU  Germany  was  staggering  toward  defeat, 
punch-drunk  and  out  on  her  feet.  Then 
Franco  delivered  h|s  defiance  to  Tokyo,  Ger- 
many's partner. 

It  i.^  not  a  very  iallant  performance. 


n 


Spain  continues 


(From  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of 

Apr  120.  1945] 

rmANCo's  1  rxw  coopeeation 

shamelessly  to  climb  ever 
higher  on  the  Allied  victory  bandwagon  by 
progressively  shedding  ties  with  the  Axis. 
Now  that  the  Luff  »affe  has  been  driven  out 
of  the  air,  Franco  i  orblds  all  German  planes 
to  land  in  Spanish  territory.  And  last  week 
Spain  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
•Tapaii. 

Actually,  howevet.  all  this  Is  not  entirely  a 
band-wagcn  pjerlorriance;  it  is  partly  internal 
pressure  forcing  Fri  nco  to  move  with  the  will 
even  though  possibly  from 
I  or  Spaniards  have  long 
recognized  that  If  t  le  nation's  reconstruction 
coincides,  as  it  should,  with  that  of  France 
and  Italy,  a  nonr  evolutionary  government 
must  go  in.  The  V  orld  War  begaii  in  Spain, 
and  It  may  end  in  i  Spain  unless  she  can  con- 
vince the  allies  by  tier  present  conduct  that 
they  should  take  a  benevolent  hand  in  help- 


of   the   people, 
selfish    motives 


Ing  set  b*r  political  houa*  In  order.  Should 
the  World  War  cease  suddenly  with  Internal 
factionalism  still  at  white  heat,  another  civil 
war  could  well  follow  which  would  finish 
Spain. 

Although  the  vast  majority  want*  a  peace- 
ful tranaltlon.  It  aeema  clear  that  Francoism 
by  that  name  must  fall,  whether  by  demo- 
cratic proctMM  or  foro*.  The  question  is 
whether  it  will  reappear  as  the  same  dog  with 
another  collar — a  government  tMsed  on  the 
military  clique  which  supported  Franco.  A 
military  government  would  appear  to  be  fore- 
doomed to  the  usual  corruption  and  ultimate 
anarchy.  The  only  alternatives  are  a  return 
to  monarchy — a  system  which  likewise  would 
require  backing  of  the  generals — and  another 
republic. 

The  latter  doubtless  will  be  the  people's 
choice,  but  they  wUl  insist  on  a  different 
sort  of  republic  than  the  fumbling  republic 
of  1931.  one  which  will  bring  together  all 
factions  into  a  new  national  spirit  for  recon- 
struction. And  It  is  to  satisfy  that  demand 
in  the  hope  of  retaining  an  under-cover  sem- 
blace  of  his  dictatorship  that  Franco  appar- 
ently Is  donning  a  new  garb  of  antitotali- 
tarianlsm  and  temporarily  following  by 
political  necessity  a  course  popular  with  most 
Spaniards. 

[From  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  of  April  18. 
1945) 

SPAIN'S  BXZAK  WTTH  JAPAN 

Gertrude  Stein,  whose  utterances  often  defy 
anal;rsis.  once  let  fall  an  observation  which 
expresses  the  reaction  of  all  of  us  to  the 
news  that  Generalissimo  Franco's  Spain  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  its  Axis  as- 
sociate. Japan.  "It  is  remarkable,"  she  saidT 
"how  uninterested  I  am."  This  comment  is 
a  departure  from  the  Stein  tradition  in  the 
respect  that  it  Is  easy  to  understand. 

We  view  the  obvious  efforts  of  the  Franco 
regime  to  escape  from  a  sinking  ship  witb 
cold  indifference.  Spain  is  and  has  been  an 
enemy  nation,  one  whose  position  is  all  the 
more  reprehensible  because  it  has  been 
clothed  in  the  pretense  of  neutrality.  Spain 
has  applauded  every  Hitler  aggression,  every 
victory.  It  has  sent  Spanish  soldiers  to  fight 
on  the  eastern  front,  maintained  a  constant 
flow  of  vital  supplies  to  the  Reich.  Its  ships 
have  been  sunk  while  trying  to  run  the 
blockade  of  French  ports  still  held  by  the 
Nazis. 

Americans  cannot  soon  forget  the  effusion 
of  the  official  Falangist  paper,  Arriba,  after 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  fall  of  Manila.  "The 
ancient  and  renowned  culture  of  the  mag- 
nificent oriental  empire,  and  its  exceptional 
human  qualities,"  it  said,  "are  shown  in  the 
Important  victories  of  the  first  days — vic- 
tories that  have  won  for  Japan  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world." 

But  Spain's  support  of  Japan  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  not  limited  to  words.  Falangist 
agents  had  been  planted  In  the  Islands  long 
before  the  attack.  They  helped  to  sabotage 
civilian  defense  organizations,  provided  the 
Invaders  with  lists  of  "dangerous  Americans" 
who,  according  to  charges  made  In  the  House 
by  Representative  Comx.  of  Washington, 
were  put  to  death.  In  return,  these  emis- 
saries of  Franco  were  decorated  by  the  Jap- 
anese Government. 

Spain's  cupidity  and  treachery  must  not  be 
forgotten  when  the  day  of  settlement  comes. 
Spain  is  an  enemy  nation  and  must  be 
treated  as  such. 

[From  the  Tennesseean,  Na.«hTllle,  Tenn.,  of 
April  22,  1945) 

rBAJmc  ANTICS  OT  nUNCO 

The  "conversion"  of  El  CaudUlo  proceeds 
apace.  The  latest  news  from  Madrid  is  that 
Francisoo  (El  Butcher)  Franco  is  to  abollsb 
the  Falange  salute  and  change  the  Falange 
flag. 

The  Falange  salute  was  borrowed  In  toto 
from  Mussollul's  cohorts   during   the   Nazi- 
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i;allan-Moorlsh  conquest  of  republican  Spain 
and  la  «»»•»  ^y  raising  the  arm  with  palm 

""uaybe  that  wUl  fix  things  with  the  United 
Nations,  for  who  could  think  of  breaking  rela- 
tions with  El  Butcher  now  that  he  has 
frowned  fiercely  on  the  Japs  and  announced 
the  elimination  of  the  Fascist  salute?  But 
If  some  hard-hearted  Americans  and  English 
stUl  InsUt  that  it  should  be  done,  perhaps 
Franco  will  obll«je  with  some  more  pioofs  of 
••conversion."  He  could  change  the  name  of 
the  Falange  Itself  after  all  (an  assassin  or- 
ernlzatlon  can  be  Just  as  effective  under  an- 
other name)  or  even  ship  the  now  useless 
German  Ambassador  out. 

The  frantic  antics  of  Franco  would  be 
humorous  If  one  could  forget  only  for  an 
Instant  his  bloody  record  or  if  one  could  only 
be  sure  that  no  official  responsible  for  foreign 
policies  In  western  Europe  would  be  stupid 
enough  to  accept  Franco's  crude  window 
dressing  for  a  change  of  heart.  Some  in  our 
own  State  Department  have  worn  kid  gloves 
in  dealing  with  this  open  and  avowed  collab- 
orator with  Hitler.  It  Is  past  time  to  deal 
with  this  enemy  of  democracy  as  he  deserves. 


Universal  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 


Mr.  WADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Archibald  G.  Thacher  National  Co- 
Chairman,  Citizens  Committee  for  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  of  Young  Men: 

The  citizens  committee  urges  the  present 
adoption  of  a  Federal  system  of  Nation-wide 
mUltary  training  for  one  continuous  year,  of 
all  young  men  found  physically  fit.  Such 
training  should  begin  in  early  manhood,  pref- 
erably in  the  18th  year  and  upon  completion 
of  grade  school,  high  school,  or  preparatory 
school,  and  before  about  12  to  15  percent  of 
such  youths  go  on  to  higher  education  or  the 
others  enter  employment. 

Such  training  should  be  military  only  not 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  and  should  not  include  any 
plan  for  national  youth  education. 

The  controlling  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  system  Is  to  assure  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States,  as  so  positively 
stated  by  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson,  Secre- 
tory of  the  Navy  Forrestal,  and  Chief  of  Staff 

Marshall.  .      . 

There  will  be  other  valuable  byproducts 
such  as  health  examinations  and  benefits, 
improvement  of  coordination  (mental  and 
physical),  development  of  qualities  of  leader- 
Bh^).  learning  mechanical  skills  useful  for 
trades  and  other  employment.  Such  Gain- 
ing will  bring  together  young  men  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  of  every  race, 
creed,  and  color,  united  in  one  objective- 
democratic  mUltary  training  for  the  safety  of 
the  country  that  gives  them  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Without  national  security  these  great  priv- 
llsges  cannot  exist.  Nor  can  a  liberal  system 
of  education  fiourlsh  where  a  condition  of 
safety  does  not  prevail.  Young  men  who  have 
had  such  training  will  be  better  and  more 
law-abiding  citizens;  will  learn  to  respect 
each  others  points  of  view  and  rights  and 
ways  of  life,  because  they  have  worked  to- 
gether. 

They  will  gain  In  self-reliance  and  will  learn 
qualities  of  leadership.     These  lessons  wiU 


point  toward  the  main  objective— the  etcurlty 
of  the  United  States. 

The  only  alternative,  as  General  Marshall 
Las  pointed  out,  Is  a  large  standing  army, 
maintainable  only  at  much  greater  expense 
and  obtainable  only  by  real  peacetime  con- 
scription. Ou»  history  shows  that,  even  in 
time  of  war,  sufficient  numbers  of  men  do 
not  volunteer  for  armed  service. 

Nation-wide  military  training  for  1  con- 
tinuous year,  required  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
is  not  "peacetime  conscription  for  service"  no 
matter  how  many  times  that  untrue  asser- 
tion may  be  made,  ignorantly  or  from  con- 
scious prejudice. 

Conscription,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 
means  the  compulsory  recruitment  of  men  for 
the  Regular  Army  or  Navy,  for  a  definite 
period  of  active  military  service  in  the 
national  forces. 

Young  trainees,  under  the  system  advo- 
cated by  the  Citizens  Committee,  would  not 
be  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  They  could  not  be 
used  for  garrison  duty  or  active  service  either 
at  home  or  overseas. 

Upon  termination  of  their  1  continuous 
year  of  training,  trainees  would  be  entirely 
free  to  enter  employment,  carry  on  their 
civilian  education  or,  voluntarily,  continue 
mUltary  instruction  either  In  the  Army, 
Navy,  National  Guard,  or   Naval  Militia. 

They  could  not  be  called  back  lor  further 
training  periods,  except  in  war  or  m  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress,  and 
then  only  if  they,  at  that  time,  came  within 
age  limits  and  other  rcquiremenU  prescribed 
by  Congress.  Many  such  trainees  would 
quickly  qualify  as  Junior  commissioned  offi- 
cers noncommissioned  officers,  or  warrant 
officers  in  the  National  Guard,  Naval  MUltia, 
or  R.  O.  T.  C,  if  they  volunteered  for  such 
training. 

The  United  States  would  then  have,  for 
the  first  time  In  its  history,  the  siibstance  of 
Washington's  plan  for  a  peace  establishment, 
consisting  of  a  large  citizen  reservoir  of 
trained  manpower  and  a  valuable  citizen 
corps  of  officer  personnel,  drawn  from  the 
people  and  not  a  military  caste.  This  would 
permit  timely  reduction  in  the  Regular  Army, 
would  avoid  conscription  for  service  on  the 
European  model,  and  would  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  regular  establishments. 

All  young  men  headed  for  the  ■military 
schools,  including  West  Point  and  Ajnapolls. 
must  first  take  their  1  continuouOear  ot 
training  with  all  other  young  Amertdftns. 

Tlie  Citizens  CJommlttee,  largely  cdmposett 
of  men  who  by  experience  as  trainees,  citi- 
zen instructors  in  mUltary  training  camps 
and  in  combat  service  overseas  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  Is  qualified  to  express  useful 
opinions,  not  as  theorists  but  as  practitioners 
of  what  they  preach. 

Some  organized  the  Plattsburg  Training 
Camps  of  1915  and  1916.  under  MaJ.  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood;  worked  for  Nation-wide  mili- 
tary training  In  1916  and  1920  and  cooperated 
in  suggesting  to  the  Government  In  May 
1940  (18  months  before  Pearl  Harbor)  and 
obtaining  the  adoption  of  Selective  Service, 
without  which  we  would  have  been  com- 
pletely unprepared.  ' 

The  considered  Judgment  of  the  Citlaens 
Committee  is  against  granting  to  prospective 
trainees  any  of  the  following  options: 

1  To  permit  such  year  of  training  to  be 
broken  up  into  two  or  three  periods  over 
several  years.  This  would  mtertere  seriously 
with  the  sequence  of  progressive  training, 
planned  by  experienced  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  during  the  52  weeks  required  for 
proper  training.  Under  pressure  of  war- 
necesslly.  men  may  be  sent  Into  the  ranks 
after  4  to  6  months  of  intensive  training, 
but  such  partly  trained  are  slaiight!'"^^  l"" 
battle.  Peacetime  training  should  be  thor- 
ough, in  order  to  be  valuable. 

2  To  permit  an  age  range  of  years  (say. 
17 lA  to  21)  within  which  yovmg  men  might 
eelMt  their  1  year  to  train,  would  unwisely 
widen  the  ages  for  training.    Young  men  ol 


approximately  the  saoM  age  (preferably  18) 
should  be  trained  together. 

Moerover.  such  right  to  chooee  could  be 
misused  to  create  a  "block"  or  objection 
(When  the  chosen  training  time  arrived) 
against  Interruption  of  education  or  employ- 
ment. It  is  far  better  for  all  concerned  that 
1  continuous  year  of  training  sliall  have  been 
finished  before  10  years  of  age. 

3.  To  permit  anyone  (son  of  high  govern- 
ment official  or  son  of  humble  worker)  to 
escape  such  training  would  be  a  grave  mU- 
take.  Therefore,  any  suggestion  that  a 
young  man  going  to  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing where  a  Beeerve  OOoara'  training  couna 
U  given,  might.  If  he  agreed  to  take  and 
complete  such  course,  escape  one  contlntious 
year  of  training  with  other  young  Americans 
before  he  went  to  college,  would  be  a  most 
undemocratic  silk-stocking  exception,  and 
should  be  firmly  refused. 

4.  To  permit  any  more  exemptions  than 
are   absolutely   necessary  would   be  unwise 
and  undemocratic.    It  wUl  be  most  bene- 
ficial that  all  young  men.  intending  to  be- 
come teachers  and  educators,  should  train 
for    1    continuous    year.     It    may    be    quite 
proper  for  teachers  and  educators  of  mUl- 
tary age  to  be  exempted  from  war  service, 
but  these  young  men  will  be  better  teachers 
and  wiser  eductors  If  required  to  give,  with 
all  others,  their  1  year  of  military  training. 
Nor  would   it  be   wise  or  right  to  exeempt 
from  such  training,  young  men  aiming  to 
be  chemists,  physiclsU,  engineers,  scientists, 
etc.     Later,  If  war  comes,  let  wise  and  nec- 
essary exemptions  be  granted,  but,  In  early 
youth,  all  young  men  should  be  required  to 
take  feuch  training.    There  are  now  too  many 
exemptions   in  war — do  not   let  us  make  a 
Eimilar  mistake  in  peacetime  military  train- 
ing.   If   the   claims   of   all  presstire   groups 
were  granted  there  would  soon  be  more  ex- 
emptees  than  trainees,  a  most  undemocratic 

result. 

We  are  arming  against  no  nations,  but  we 
shall  give  adequate  military  training  to  our 
young  men  lor  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  against  our  reckless  tendency  to 
Bleep  and  luxuriate  in  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity. It  is  time  we  awoke  to.  the  grave 
dangers  so  narrowly  averted.  U  we  are  again 
caught  defenseless,  we  shall  not  deserve  to 
svirvive. 


The  Late  President  Rooieyelt  Loved  the 
PaciKC  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHnJCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 
Mr.    COFFEE.    Mr.    Speaker.    Capt. 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  is  one  of  the  bril- 
liant and  rising  young  man  of  the  Pacific 
coast.    He  has  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  of  journalism,  in  politics,  as  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  State  Legisla- 
ture, as  a  writer  of  books  and  magazine 
articles,  and  more  recently  in  his  military 
service  with  the  United  States  Army.    He 
has  recently  written  an  article  for  the 
Oregonian.  one  of  the  leading  daily  news- 
papers of  the  United  States,  in  which  he 
discussed    our   late    beloved    President. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  direct  re- 
lationship to  the  Pacific  Northwest.    We. 
of  that  area,  had  more  than  a  political 
devotion  to  F.  D.  R.    We  had  a  pro- 
nounced personal  affection  for  him  which 
his  death  has  not  canceled.    We  sensed 
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that  Roosevelt  loved  the  wide  open  spaces 
and  the  rugged  majesty  of  Nature's 
wonderland.  We  knew  he  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  the  alfresco  srandeur  of 
Ood  s  country. 

The  article  I  am  Inserting  herein- 
below  is  an  apprai«^al  of  Roosevelt's  love 
for  and  understanding  of  the  Incompara- 
ble Pacific  Northwest  region,  from  the 
Daily  Oregonian,  Portland.  Oreg.,  April 
22.  1945: 

F.   B.   a   AND   THE   FAB   WOT' 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

"Our  PreBldent,  Please  Go  Slow"  read  the 
sign  held  up  by  a  little  girl  In  the  dusty 
town  on  the  Oregon  frontier.  F.  D.  R  went 
alow.  He  did  better  than  that.  He  stopped 
hla  car.  Someone  lifted  up  the  little  girl. 
She  and  the  President  tallied  for  a  moment. 
Cowpunchers.  Indians,  ranchers,  and  lumber 
Jacks  clustered  about  the  tonneau.  They 
gossiped  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  4  or  5  min- 
utes. Then  the  cavalcade  moved  on.  It 
was  the  first  time  any  of  these  people  ever 
bad  seen  a  President  of  their  coimtry 

No  President  in  American  history  figured 
more  In  the  development  of  the  far  West 
than  Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt.  He  visited 
lonely  places  In  the  backwooda.  He  loved  the 
soil  of  America.  Its  trees  and  mcuntalns  and 
streams.  One  afternoon  in  the  lava  gorge  of 
the  Columbia  River,  as  the  shadow  of  the 
world's  greatest  dam  advanced  in  the  waning 
sunlight,  the  President  declared.  "Seventy- 
flve  or  eighty  years  a^o  an  editor  in  New  York 
said:  'Go  West,  yuung  man.  go  West.'  Horace 
Greeley  Is  suppcaed  to  l>e  out  of  date  today, 
but  Americana  shall  still  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  West." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  more  than  any  other 
President  to  make  tbia  possible.  The  dam  at 
Grand  Coulee  is  now  completed.  It  will  re- 
claim 40.0CO  farms  from  the  upland  desert. 
Returning  sulcliers  will  have  the  first  chance 
to  settle  these  1.500.000  acres.  This  project 
la  Mr.  Rocsevelf^  monument  as  surely  as  If 
tt  were  named  for  him  and  cast  Ln  bis  image. 

As  early  as  1915  men  aad  women  in  the 
West  began  urging  the  construction  of  Grand 
Coulee.  They  got  scant  bearing  in  high 
places.  Then  In  1920  there  rode  down  the 
Columbia  a  young  New  York  politician  run- 
ning for  Vice  President.  At  the  little  Wash- 
ington town  of  Pafca  he  said: 

"Coming  thrctjgh  today  on  the  train  has 
made  me  think  pretty  deeply.  When  you 
cross  the  Mountain  States  and  that  portion 
of  the  Coast  States  that  lies  well  back  from 
tbe  Ocean,  you  are  Impressed  by  those  great 
stretches  of  physical  territory  now  prac- 
tically unused  out  destined  some  day  to 
contain  the  homes  of  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  like  us.  a  terri- 
tory to  be  developed  by  the  Nation  and  for 
the  Nation.  As  we  were  ccmlng  down  the 
river  today.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as 
everyone  does  of  all^  that  water  running 
down  unchecked  to  the  sea." 

When  these  words  had  been  uttered,  tbe 
West  knew  tt  had  found  a  champion.  For 
more  than  a  decade  peopie  aioni;  the  sun- 
down side  of  the  continent  followed  tbe 
career  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  help  send  him  to  tbe  White 
House.  He  never  failed  the  West,  and  the 
West  never  failed  him.  In  four  consecutive 
national  elections,  he  carried  the  11  States 
which  stretch  westward  from  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  41  out  of  a  po»«il)le  44  times.  No 
record  in  American  poiuical  history  ever  com- 
pared with  this. 

California.  Idaho,  and  Oregon,  traditionally 
Republican  States,  became  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  in  tbetr  PrMidentlal  sympathies 
upon  tbe  appearance  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. California  and  Oregon  turned  down 
beloved  favorite  sons  to  endorse  him.  Ne- 
vada. Utah,  and  ArlMJna  gave  him  majorities 
wiuctt    compar«<l    wixtx    tbose    m    the    solid 
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elusions  of  vital  concern  to  them  In  the 
finest  American  tradition  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

For  his  splendid  public  service  in  conduct- 
ing these  progranu  without  compensation 
for  17  years,  the  American  people  and  the 
many  Members  of  Congrcs.s  who  have  partici- 
pated on  the  forum  owe  Mr.  Granik  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  The  radio  industry  can  be 
proud  of  this  pioneer  in  the  field  of  public 
service  programs. 

Hakst  S.  Truman, 
Vice  President  o/  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States 
have  been  taking  freedom  of  speech  too 
much  for  granted.  So  many  of  us  make 
use  of  that  freedom  every  day  of  the  year 
that  we  sometimes  forget  the  compara- 
tively few  people  who  work  so  hard  year 
in  and  year  out  that  that  freedom  shall 
continue  to  exist. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
it  does  take  work  to  keep  freedom — any 
freedom — alive.  Not  only  work — but,  for 
the  past  3 '2  years,  those  freedoms  of 
which  freedom  of  speech  is  the  keystone, 
has  cost  blood  and  sacrifice  to  maintain. 
I  beheve  the  recent  release  of  American 
citizens  from  the  prison  camps  of  our 
barbarous  enemies  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many has  brought  home  to  us  the  shock- 
ing contrast  between  the  freedoms  we 
here  take  for  granted  and  the  dark  mis- 
ery and  ignorance  of  those  unfortunate 
prisoners.  Because  it  is  the  policy  of 
our  infamous  foes  to  keep  their  own  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  war  prisoners,  from  learn- 
ing the  truth,  those  Americans  knew 
nothing  of  events  during  the  past  3 
years  or  more.  As  far  as  knowledge  of 
the  outside  world  is  concerned,  those 
people  were  "blacked  out." 

Their  homecoming,  therefore,  has  been 
a  mental  jolt  to  us,  a  jolt  which  should 
remind  us  that  we  have  been  taking  our 
blessings  of  freedom  too  much  for 
granted. 

America  was  founded  on  freedom  of 
speech.  We  all  know  the  early  settlers 
of^his  country  met  together  in  open 
fgrums  to  thrash  out  their  problems.  We 
a|l  know  how,  as  settlements  grew  into 
towns  and  cities,  this  country  gradually 
adopted  the  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, nothing  more  than  the  people's 
representatives  meeting  to  decide  what 
steps  to  take  for  the  betterment  of  the 
larger  community. 

But  do  we  know  how  the  development 
of  the  forum  discussion  has  kept  pac^ 
with  representative  government? 

We  who  are  elected  to  represent  our 
people  try  and  try  truly  to  carry  out  their 
wishes,  but  except  for  tho.se  who  call  or 
write  to  us  or  come  to  sit  in  the  galleries, 
the  great  majority  often  do  not  know 
what  we  are  thinking  and  saying.  News- 
paper accounts,  by  the  tinje  they  get  back 
home,  are  often  abbreviated  in  the  pres- 
sure of  events.  Taking  into  account  all 
the  great  services  performed  by  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  America, 
they  still  do  not  bring  home  to  the  people 
how  the  members  of  this  great  American 
forum,  the  United  States  Senate,  or  our 
sister  forum,  the  House,  really  talk  and 
sound  in  discussion  of  the  people'i  best 
Interests. 

But  there  Is  one  medium  which  con- 
veys the  true  atmosphere  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  to  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air,  founded  and  presided 
over  by  Theodore  Granik,  and  heard 
every  Tuesday  evening  from  coast  -to 
coast  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

I  believe  Mr.  Granik  is  a  disciple  of 
free  speech  in  America,  and  I  am  proud 
to  count  him  as  my  friend.  I  have  known 
him  since  his  boyhood,  watched  him  go 
through  law  school,  and  I  believe  no  one 
in  America  has  worked  as  hard  at  keep- 
ing the  torch  of  liberty  of  expression 
alive — all  without  compensation  to  him- 
self. 

I  said  I  was  proud  to  count  Mr.  Granik 
as  my  friend.  I  am  also  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  forum  is  in  its  eighteenth  year 
on  the  air,  and  that  I  appeared  on  Mr. 
Granik's  first  forum  more  than  17  years 
ago. 

In  that  time  Mr.  Granik  has  become  an 
authority  on  radio  forum  discussion.  As 
director  and  moderator  of  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  he  brings  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  every  Tuesday  night  one  of 
the  most  vital  issues  of  the  week.  To 
discuss  these  issues  he  brings  before  the 
microphone  the  prominent  authorities  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House,  distin- 
guished persons  from  every  walk  of  life, 
business,  education,  law  and  labor,  and 
high-ranking  Government  officials,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Cabinet. 

No  work  is  spared  to  obtain  the  best 
living  authority  on  the  issues  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
present  all  the  points  of  view  involved. 

Thus,  Mr.  Granik  has  developed  radio 
forum  discussion  to  the  point  where  once 
again  the  deliberations  of  this  body  can 
be  brought  home  to  the  American  people 
just  like  the  forum  discussions  of  the 
early  settlers.  He  brings  to  millions  of 
hsteners  throughout  the  Nation  the  true 
attitudes,  the  true  thinking  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives.  He  brings  to  these 
millions  the  very  voices  and  thoughts  of 
their  duly  elected  representatives.  Yes, 
and  further,  he  provides  the  one  impar- 
tial method — far  above  and  beyond  any 
partisan  criticism — of  informing  our 
servicemen  overseas  with  the  course  of 
events  at  home.  I  am  told  that  these 
programs  are  recorded  and  rebroadcast 
extensively  by  the  War  Department  and 
that  they  attract  the  keen  attention  of 
our  news-hungry  sailors,  soldiers,  and 
marines  on  the  fighting  fronts  all  over 
the  world. 

About  Theodore  Granik,  the  man,  I 
need  say  very  little.  It  has  been  said  here 
before  by  cur  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kansas,  Senator  Capper — speech  by 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  March 
27,  1941— how  he  has  given  freely  of  his 
time,  talents,  and  energy  to  become  one 
of  the  foremost  exponents  of  free  speech 
and  the  winner  of  the  coveted  Peabody 
award  is  all  in  the  Record. 

That  he  has  received  recognition  as  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  bar  is 
known  to  many  of  us.  We  may  take  note 
of  the  citation  awarded  to  Mr.  Granik 
by  St.  John's  University  School  of  Law 
on  the  occasion  of  conferring  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
The  citation  awarded  to  him  recited  that 
Mr.  Granik  had  been  an  "outstanding 
student  at  St.  John's  University  School 


of  Law  from  1926  to  1929";  while  still 
a  student,  organized  the  forum  .served 
from  1934  to  1937  as  assistant  district 
attorney  of  New  York;  counsel  for  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  from 
1937  to  1941;  helped  write  the  law  creat- 
ing the  much-needed  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation;  the  first  alumnus  of  the 
school  of  law  to  win  a  place  in  the  cur- 
rent edition  of  Who's  Who  in  America. 
"The  board  of  trustees  of  St.  John's 
University."  the  citation  concluded, 
"taking  cognizance  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  a  loyal  son.  devoted 
father,  and  distinguished  public  servant, 
is  happy  to  confer  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws." 

The  services  he  performs  as  moderator 
of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  are 
worthy  of  note,  however.  The  forum 
has  become  such  an  established  feature 
of  American  life  and  has  attained  such 
stature  as  a  sounding  board  for  public 
opinion  that  Mr.  Granik  has  been  called 
in  as  an  unbiased  adviser  on  legislative 
and  policy  problems  during  these  diflB- 
cult  years  by  various  war  agencies  and 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

As  a  result  of  discussion  on  the  forum, 
for  example,  Mr.  Granik  was  appointed 
special  counsel  to  the  Sut)Commlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  devise  legis- 
lation to  convert  small -business  enter- 
prises to  war  production.  The  result 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation. 

He  served  as  special  adviser  to  Mr. 
Donald  Nelson  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

He  served  as  civilian  aide  to  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey,  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
As  a  result  of  many  letters  addressed  to 
Mr.  Granik  as  moderator  of  the  forum. 
General  Hershey  adopted  a  new  method 
of  announcing  draft  quotas  and  induc- 
tion regulations  at  a  time  when  lack  of 
adequate  channels  of  public  information 
had  caused  considerable  hardship  and 
anxiety  to  American  homes.  When  the 
Senate  War  Investigating  Committee 
began  deliberations  on  the  problem  of 
manpower  Mr.  Granik  placed  the  com- 
mittee right  on  the  air  with  expert  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  so  that  the  pubhc 
would  grasp  the  problem. 

These  services  are  typical  of  the  many 
Mr.  Granik  has  been  able  to  perform  and 
are  a  great  tribute  to  his  personal  ability 
and  integrity. 

The  significant  point  of  this  account  is. 
however,  that  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  is  established  as  a  definite  link 
between  the  legislators  and  executives  of 
Government  and  the  people  back  home. 
Grown  up  before  us  over  a  period  of  17 
years  is  a  national  institution  as  free  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  as  it  is  to  the 
American  people  to  provide  a  place  to 
talk  things  out,  to  hew  out  the  answers 
to  the  problems  of  the  day  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  themselves. 

The  American  Forum  of  the  Air  is  a 
living  monument  to  the  man  who 
founded  it  and  the  living,  dynamic  spirit 
of  the  principles  of  free  government 
which  has  carried  this  Nation  on  to  its 
present  greatness. 

Following  is  a  list  of  titles  and  speakers 
of  American  Forum  of  the  Air  programs 
Xor  the  past  year;  they  are  typical  of  the 


far-reaching    subjects    discussed    each 
week: 
AMDUCAN  roatm  or  thb  an — sttbjsct  and 

PASTICIPANTS 
1944 

April  4:  The  1944  campaign.  Representa- 
tive Warren  Magnuson.  Washington;  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  Fish.  Jr..  New  York;  Dr. 
Prank  Kingdon.  radio  commentator  and  au- 
thor; Representative  Joseph  P.  O'Hara.  Min- 
nesota. 

April  11:  The  wage  policy.  William  H. 
Davis.  Chairman.  National  War  Labor  Board; 
George  K.  Batt,  industry  member  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board;  Lee  Pressman,  gen- 
eral counsel.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organln- 
tlons;  Dr.  Alvln  H.  Hansen,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science.  Harvard  University;  Robert  J. 
Watt,  international  repreaentatlve.  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

April  18:  The  political  perlsccpe.  Ernest 
K.  Lindley,  syndicated  columnist  and  chief, 
Washington  bureau,  Newsweek;  Roscoe 
Drummond,  chief.  Washington  bureau. 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Phelps  H.  Adams, 
chief,  Washington  btireau.  New  York  Sun; 
Marquis  Childs,  United  Features  Syndicate 
columnist;  Ray  Tucker,  McClure  Syndicate 
columnist;  Charles  Van  Devander,  chief, 
Washington  bureau.  New  York  Post. 

April  25:  Our  foreign  policy.  Representa- 
tive Albert  Gore.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee; 
Representative  Hugh  D.  Scott,  Jr..  Republi- 
can, of  Pennsylvania:  Representative  Herman 
P.  Eberharter.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota. 

May  2 :  The  poll-tax  issue.  Senator  Samuel 
D.  Jackson.  Indiana:  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land, Mississippi;  Representative  Georpe  H. 
Bender,  Ohio;  Representative  John  S.  Gibson, 
Georgia. 

May  9:  Inter-American  development.  Nel- 
son Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs:  Eric  Johnston,  president.  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Eduardo 
ViUasenor,  Mexican  banker;  Valentlm  Boucas, 
Brarlllan  Industrialist;  Gen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold,  United  SUtes  Army  Air  Forces. 

May  16:  Government  seizure  of  business. 
Representative  Charles  S.  Dewey.  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois;  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Representa- 
tive Forest  A.  Harness,  Republican,  of  Indi- 
ana; Representative  James  A.  Wright,  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania. 

May  23:  The  fourth  term.  Senator  Harley 
M.  Kilgore,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia;  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  Republican,  of  Ne- 
braska: Representative  George  E.  Outland, 
Democrat,  of  California;  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  Republican,  of  New  Hampshire. 

May  30:  Should  the  House  have  a  voice  In 
treaty  making?  Representative  J.  Percy 
Priest,  of  Tennessee:  Senator  Guy  M.  Gil- 
lette, of  Iowa:  Representative  Ed  Oossett.  of 
Texas;  Senator  Hugh  A.  Butler,  of  Nebraska. 
June  6:  Canceled — D-day. 
June  13:  Financing  postwar  public  Im- 
provements. Gov.  John  W.  Brlcker.  of  Ohio; 
Gov.  Matthew  M.  Neely,  of  West  Virginia; 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio;  Senator 
Harley  M.  Kilgore.  of  West  Virginia. 

June  20 :  Army-Navy  merger.  Representa- 
tive Melvln  J.  Maas,  of  Minnesota;  Represent- 
ative James  W.  Mott,  of  Oregon;  Capt.  I/Dwell 
Llmpus.  syndicated  military  analyst  and  au- 
thor of  How  Army  Fights;  Glen  Perry,  mili- 
tary writer.  New  York  Sun. 

June  27 :  Republican  convention.  No  pro- 
gram. 

July  4:  Wliat  kind  of  world  organization 
does  youth  vrant?  Elisabeth  Stadulls,  grad- 
uate of  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art, 
New  York;  Steve  Benedict,  sophomore,  St. 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md  :  Eugene  Gcnd- 
lln,  freshman,  Drexel  Institute.  PhUtdelphla, 
Pa  ;  Tom  Hughes,  sophomore,  Carleton  Col- 
lege, Northfleld,  Minn.;  guest  chairman,  CapU 
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Amaud  C  Marts.  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Raaerve  and  president  of  Bucluiell  University, 
Xiewlsbvurg.  Pa. 

July  11:  How  much  regulation  of  business 
after  the  war'  Rot)ert  E.  Freer.  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission;  Col.  WiUard 
-J.  Rockwell .  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tor* of  the  Timken -Detroit  Axle  Co,;  Robert 
R.  Mftthan.  farmer  chairman  of  planning  for 
tb«  War  Production  Board  and  author  of 
kloblllzing  for  Abundance;  John  Alrey.  presi- 
dent of  the  King-Sceley  Corporation  and 
director  of  the  Natiorud  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, vice  chairman  of  Ita  committee  on 
war  control  terminations. 

July  18:  The  campaign  Ueues.  Fulton 
Lewis.  Jr..  Mutual  Network's  Washington  re- 
porter; Leon  Henderson,  former  Chief  of  the 
O.  P.  A.,  now  a  Blue  Network  commentator; 
Ray  Tucker,  syndicated  columnist  of  the 
McClure  Syndicate;  Ernest  K.  Llndley.  chief 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  Newsweek  mag- 
azine, syndicated  columnist,  and  Blue  Net- 
work commentator;  Leo  Cherne,  executive 
secretary,  the  Ressarch  Institute  of  America. 
and  Mutual  Network  analyst;  Walter  Tro- 
han.  White  Hoi:se  correspondent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune;  Robert  E.  Hannegan — Greet- 
ings— Chulrman,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. 

July  23:  Jobs  fcr  disabled  veterans.  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  T  Hlnes.  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  of  retraining  and  re- 
employment; Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of 
New  York;  Robert  M.  Oaylord.  president. 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers; 
James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer.  C.  I.  O.; 
Millard  W.  Rice,  national  service  director. 
Disabled  American  Veterans;  Ray  Murphy, 
general  counsel.  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives. 

Auirust  1 :  What  should  be  done  now  about 
reconversion?  Dr.  William  Y.  Elliott,  vice 
chairman  for  civilian  requirements.  War 
Production  Board;  Judge  Charles  M.  Hay.  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion; Prank  M.  Fenton.  director  of  organiza- 
tion. American  Federation  of  Labor;  A.  M. 
Wlbel  vice  pretdent.  Nash-Kelvlnator  Cor- 
poration. 

August  «:  What  do  the  people  back  home 
think?  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  Republi- 
can, of  Michigan;  Representative  Robert 
Ramspeck.  Democrat,  of  Georgia;  Representa- 
tive Leonard  W.  Hall.  Republican,  of  New 
York;  Representative  John  W.  Murphy.  Demo- 
crat, of  Pennsylvania. 

August  15:  Political  periscope  No.  2.  Er- 
nest K.  Lindley.  clilef.  Washington  bureau. 
Newsweek:  James  A.  Wechsler.  chief.  Wash- 
ington bureau.  PM;  Walter  Trohan,  White 
House  correspondent.  Chicago  Tribune; 
Charles  Van  Devander.  chief.  Washington 
bureau.  New  York  Post;  Ray  Tucker.  McClure 
Syndicate  columnist. 

August  22:  The  meaning  of  Bretton  Woods. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr  .  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; Harr>-  D  White.  AssisUnt  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  Dean  Acheson.  Asaistant  Sec- 
retary of  State;  Senator  Charles  W.  Tol)ey, 
New  Hampshire,  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber. Senate  Banking  and  Cuirency  Commit- 
tee; E.  E.  Brown,  president.  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  and  president  of  the  Ad- 
vl£ory  Council  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

August  29:  Labor  In  politics.  Represent- 
•tive  Clarence  J  Brown.  Republican,  of 
^ilo:  Representative  Warren  O.  Magnuson, 
Democrat,  of  Washington:  Robert  J.  Watt,  In- 
ternational representative,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;  James  B.  Carey,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Congress  of  LsdusUlal  Organiza- 
tions. 

September  5:  What  are  the  major  issues  of 
the  campa:gn.  Representative  James  A. 
Wright.  D?mocrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  Repre- 
senutlre  Cha.-les  A.  Ealleck.  Republican,  of 
Indiana;  Representative  J.  Percy  Priest, 
Dimccrat.  of  Tennessee;  Representative 
Walter  C.  Ploeser,  Republican,  of  Missouri, 
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September   12:  Should 
military  training  In 
tlve  James  W.  Wadswortfc 
H.  Atherton,  national 
can  Legion;  Norman  Tl 
dldate  for  President; 
chairman.  Committee 
scrlption  of  the  Postwar 
man  Postwar  World 

September  19:   What 
Germany?     Miss   Slgrld 
Germany  Will  Try  Agafi 
correspondent  of  the 
the  Chicago  Tribune; 
ber  of  the  Council  for  a 
and  author  of  Germany 
M.  Blrkheod.  national 
of  Democracy.  Inc.;   J. 
aging  editor  cf  the  Natfcn 

September  2C:  Busln 
Senator  Joseph  C. 
Wyoming;   J.  Louis 
cf  the  Reynolds  Metals 
the    advisory    council 
Roosevelt,  Inc.;  Senator 
publican,  of  Maine 
and  publisher  of 

October  3:  Woman's 
Miss  Fannie  Hurst. 
Martin,  assistant  chalm^an 
Nctlonal  Committee 
ler.   Democratic   National 
from    Pennsylvania; 
economist,  lecturer.  an(  I 
on  the  New  York  Mirror 

October  10:  The  Woril 
tlon   drafted   at 
Joseph  H.  Ball,  of 
Hamilton  Pish,  of  New 

October  17:  The  P.  A 
the  election.     Dr.  Frank 
author,  and  commentator 
Tunnell.  Democrat,  of 
Bromfield.  author  and 
Fred  A.  Hartley.  Jr.. 
sey. 

October  24:   What  to 
John  Haynes  Holmes, 
Church  of  New  York 
Civil  Liberties  Union; 
commentator    and 
the   last   American   In 
before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Motion;   Dr.  George  N 
Hunter  College.  New  Yojk 
recently  published 
tory;  Louis  Nizer,  attori^y 
best    seller    What    To 
guest  chairman   Sydney 

October    31 :     Politica 
Ernest  K.  Llndley.  chief 
Newsweek;   Gladstone 
correspondent   of   the 
and  of  the   McClatchy 
fornla;  Emll  Hurja. 
Ned    Brooks.    Washingt<^ 
the  Scripps -Howard 
ton  Murray.  Washington 

November  7:  Election 

November  14:  What 
gram  after  the  war 
urer  of  R.  H.  Macy  Co  ; 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  Nev 
nolly,  secretary  and 
Mmnesota  Mining  & 
member  of  the  advisorj 
development  of   the  Tv^in 
WUliam  Benton,  vice 
versity  of  Chicago  and 
committee  for  economic 
Ruttenberg.  research 
workers  of  America. 

November  21:  What's 
freedom?     Sir  Frederick 
Indian  affairs  to  the  Br 
man  Thomas.  Socialist 
economist  and  India  trabe 
gressman  Emanuel  Cellei 
November  28:  Should 
military  training  in 


pea<  etime? 


CO  nmander. 


we  have  universal 

?     Representa- 

.  New  York;  Warren 

the  Amerl- 

omas.  Socialist  can- 

Broadus  Mitchell. 

i!|galnst  Postwar  Con- 

World,  acting  chair- 


Council. 

should  be  done  with 
Schultz,  author  of 
and  former  Berlin 
]  futual   Network  and 
Paul  Hagen.  mem- 
Democratic  Germany 
After  Hitler;  Dr.  L, 
d  rector  of  the  Friends 
King  Gordon,  man- 
on. 

:ss  and  the  election. 
O'Mi  honey.  Democrat,  of 
Rejnolds,  vice  president 
Co.  snd  chairman  of 
>f    Btisinessman    for 
Owen  Brewster.  Re- 
Malcolm  Muir.  president 
Newsv  eek  magazine. 

I  take  in  the  election. 

Miss  Marian  E. 

of  the  Republican 

Emma  Guffee  Mil- 

Commltteewoman 

Ruth     Alexander, 

editorial  columnist 


Security  Organlza- 

Dumbirton   Oaks.     S3nator 

Mlnni  sota;  Representative 

•  rork. 

C.  and  its  effect  on 

Kingdon.  educator. 

;  Senator  James  M. 

Oelaware;    Mr.   Loula 

;  Representative 

Redublican,  of  New  Jer- 


I  (J  3 


jnd 
Se 

corr  tspondent. 
snd 
aid 


Ger  nany- 


wlth  Germany.    Dr. 

i^ilnlster.  Community 

chairman  of  the 

nry  J.  Taylor,  news 

who    was 

out  of  Germany 

author  of  Man  In 

ihuster,  president  of 

and  author  of  the 

A  Short  Hls- 

and  author  of  the 

Do    With    Germany; 

Mcseley. 

periscope    No.    8. 
Washington  bureau, 
^illiams.  Washington 
nta   Constitution 
newspapers  of  Call- 
puhjlsher  of  Pathfinder; 
correspondent    of 
Newspaper  Alliance;  Mil- 
bureau  of  PM. 
ay — no  program, 
should  be  our  tax  pro- 
Ruml.  treas- 
rman  of  the  Fed- 
York;  John  L.  Con- 
geileral  counsel  of  the 
Mafiufacturing  Co.,  and 
committee  for  the 
Cities   tax   plan; 
president  of  the  Unl- 
chalrman  of  the 
levelopment;  Harold 
dlitctor.  United  Steel- 

lolding  back  India's 
Puckle,   adviser  on 
tish  Embassy;  Nor- 
l^er;  S.  M.  Ahmed, 
consultant;  Con- 
New  York, 
sve  have  compulsory 
?    Senator  Ed- 


Be  irdsley 
ciair 


peac>time? 


win  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado;  Representative 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York;  Capt. 
Lowell  Llmpus.  military  analyst  of  the  New 
York  Dally  News;  Alonzo  F.  Myers,  professor 
of^iew  York  University  and  chairman  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  Committee  for  Defense  of  Democracy 
Through  Education. 

December  5:  Should  we  freeze  the  social 
security  tax?  Representative  Harold  Knut- 
son.  Minnesota;  Representative  Walter  Lynch, 
New  York;  Representative  Charles  Dewey, 
Illinois;  Representative  Herman  Eberharter, 
Pennsylvania. 

December  12:  Is  world-wide  freedom  of 
news  essential  to  future  world  peace?  Wil- 
liam Zifl.  editor  and  publisher;  Henry  J.  Tay- 
lor, news  commentator  and  correspondent; 
Eugene  Lyons,  editor.  Pageant;  Richard 
Eaton,  publisher.  News  Digest  magazine. 

December  19:  Should  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  a  voice  In  making  treaties? 
Representative  Francis  Walter.  Pennsylvania, 
chairman.  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee;  Representative  Edward 
GoEsett.  Texas;  Senator  Raymond  Willis. 
Indiana:  Prof.  Herbert  Wright,  professor  oX 
international  law.  Catholic  University. 

December  26:  No  program, 

January  2:  How  adequate  is  the  GI  bill 
of  rights?  Senator  Ernest  W.  McFarland. 
Arizona;  one  of  the  coauthors  and  cosponsors 
cf  the  GI  bill  of  rights;  WiUard  Waller, 
author  of  the  best  seller,  the  Veteran  Comes 
Back:  Dr.  Lawrence  S.  Kuble.  leading  psy- 
chiatrist and  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene;  Lee  Garllng, 
World  War  No.  2  veteran  who  has  benefited 
from  the  GI  bill;  MaJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
Director,  Selective  Service  System,  guest 
chairman. 

January  9:  Do  present  methods  of  educa- 
tion fill  the  needs  of  returning  veterans? 
Strlngfellow  Barr,  president,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege; Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  president.  Union  Col- 
lege; Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  president,  Van- 
derbilt  University;  Kenneth  I.  Brown,  pres- 
ident. Dennlson  University;  Francis  P. 
Gaines,  president,  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, guest  chairman. 

January  16:  What  Is  America's  present 
manpower  problem?  Brig.  Gen.  William  C. 
Rose,  Chief  of  Executive  Services,  War  Man- 
power Commission;  J.  D.  Small.  Executive 
Officer,  War  Production  Board;  Senator  Owen 
Brewster,  Maine;  A.  P.  Hlnrichs.  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics.  Department  of 
Labor;  Representative  Prank  Hook.  Michi- 
gan; Senator  James  M.  Mead,  New  York, 
guest  chairman. 

January  23 :  How  can  we  dispose  of  war  sur- 
plus materials?  Senator  Harley  Kllgore,  of 
West  Virginia;  Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of 
Michigan;  Gov.  Robert  Hurley,  member.  Sur- 
plus War  Property  Board;  Mason  Britton. 
Administrator.  Surplus  War  Property  Board; 
Albert  H.  Hall,  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Governmental  Purchases;  Walter  Morrow, 
president.  American  Retail  Fedsration;  David 
L.  Podell,  General  Counsel.  Smaller  War 
Plants   Corporation. 

January  30:  Do  we  need  work-or-fight  leg- 
islation? Representative  Andrew  J.  May,  of 
Kentucky;  Representative  Dewey  Short,  of 
M.ssoxu-1;  Representative  John  J.  Sparkman. 
of  Alabama;  Representative  Chet  Hollfield, 
of  California. 

February  6:  How  large  a  merchant-marine 
fleet  should  we  maintain  after  the  war?  Al- 
mon  E.  Roth,  president.  National  Federation 
of  American  Shipping,  Inc.;  John  P.  Geham, 
president,  the  Propeller  Club  of  America,  vice 
president,  American  Export  Lines;  Dr.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  consulting  economist,  American 
Tariff  League;  Harvey  Klemmer.  executive 
secretary,  postwar  planning  committee. 
United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

February  13:  Should  we  have  niore  free- 
dome  or  control  In  our  international  uade? 
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Wendell  Berge.  Assistant  Attorney  General; 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  Wyoming; 
Anton  deHaas.  professor  of  international  re- 
lationships. Harvard  University;  Redvers 
Ople,  Esq.,  economic  adviser  to  the  British 
Embassy. 

February  20:  Should  the  legal  voting  age 
be  reduced  to  18  years?  Representative 
Augustus  W.  Bennet.  New  York;  David  Fund, 
senior,  Wooster  (Ohio)  High  School;  Betsy 
Ancker,  senior,  Shortrldge  High  School.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.;  Dr.  Walter  Crosby  Eells, 
executive  secretary.  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges;  Robert  E.  Mertz,  freshman, 
Lehigh  University;  Janle  Pelpel,  senior, 
Adamson  High  School,  Dallas,  Tex. 

February  27:  Will  adoption  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  program  give  tia  permanent 
peace?  Senator  Claude  Pepper.  Florida; 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas;  Senator  William 
Langer.  North  Dakota;  Mr.  William  B.  Ziff, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

March  6:  Will  the  Polish  agreement  best 
serve  peace?  Congresswoman  Helen  Gaha- 
gan  Douglas,  California;  Congressman  George 
E.  Outland,  California:  Congresswoman 
Jessie  Sumner.  Illinois;  Congressman  Alvln 
C.  CKonskl.  Wisconsin. 

March  13:  What  should  be  America's  Inter- 
national commercial  air  policy?  Senator 
Owen  Brewster.  Maine;  Senator  Pat  McCar- 
ran,  Nevada;  Representative  Harry  R.  Shep- 
pard,  California;  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnu- 
son, Washington. 

March  20:  Should  we  adopt  the  Bretton 
Woods  plan?  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey,  New 
Hampshire;  W.  L.  Gregory,  president.  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association:  Senator  Robert 
A  Taft,  Ohio;  U.  V.  Wilcox,  Washington  rep- 
resentative. American  Banker. 

March  27:  Was  the  cause  of  lasting  peace 
advanced  at  Yalta?  Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball, 
Minnesota;  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  Maine; 
Senator  Glen  H.  Taylor,  Idaho;  Representa- 
tive Bertrand  W.  Gearhart,  California. 

April  3:  What  shall  we  do  with  territory 
taken  from  the  Japanese — trusteeship  or  an- 
nexation? Dr.  A.  N.  Holcomt)e,  professor  of 
government.  Harvard  University,  on  leave; 
Chairman,  Appeals  Board,  War  Production 
Board;  Representative  Christian  A.  Herter, 
Massachusetts,  former  chairman,  Boston  For- 
eign Policy  Association;  Representative  F. 
Edward  Hubert,  Louisiana;  Representative 
Lansdale  G.  Sasscer,  Maryland. 

April  10:  What  Is  the  food  situation?  Sen- 
ator W.  Lee  O'Danlel,  Texas;  Representative 
A.  L.  Miller,  Nebraska;  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  W. 
Olmstead,  Director  of  Supply,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  Deputy  Director,  War 
Food  Administration;  Representative  John 
Murphy,  Pennsylvania. 

April  17:  Should  we  renew  reciprocal  trade 
agreements?  RepresenUtive  Frank  Carlson, 
Kansas:  Representative  Richard  M.  Simpson. 
Pennsylvania:  Representative  Walter  A. 
Lynch,  New  York;  Representative  A.  Willis 
Robertson,  Virginia. 


Men  Without  Medals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  consent  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herein  a  splendid  ar- 
ticle written  by  Edward  T.  Leech  entitled 
"Men  Without  Medals"  appearing  in  the 
magazine  section  of  the  Washington  Star 
of  May  6,  1945,  a  deserved  tribute  to  the 


members  of  the  6,500  local  draft  boards, 
and  their  related  agents  and  agencies. 
It  follows: 

MEN  wrrHotrr  medals 

(By  Edward  T.  Leech) 

They're  the  members  of  the  local  draft 
boards,  who've  shown  how  democracy  works. 

They've  never  seen  action,  and  never  will, 
yet  the  war  couldn't  be  won  without  these 
10  American  divisions. 

They  have  served  for  four  and  a  half  years, 
without  furlough  or  relief.  And  it  has  been 
hard  service,  trying,  tiresome,  and  frequently 
sorrowful — performed  without  pay,  without 
acclaim,  without  decorations,  with  almost  no 
public  recognition. 

These  10  divisions  consist  of  about  150.000 
men  who  comprise  the  nation's  6.500  draft 
boards  and  their  related  agents  and  agen- 
cies— appeals  t>oards,  appeals  agents,  legal 
advisers  to  registrants,  examining  physicians, 
medical  advisers,  and  reemployment  commit- 
teemen. 

They  are  the  human  element  of  Selective 
Service — the  machinery  that  put  the  major 
part  of  12.000.000  men  into  uniform  without 
disrupting  the  home  front. 

They've  been  on  the  Job  since  late  In  1940, 
when  America's  first  peacetime  draft  began 
functioning  with  the  drawing  of  blue  cap- 
sules from  a  gigantic  bowl  in  Washington. 
Remember  when  No.  158  came  out  first? 
They  were  working  then. 

Today,  as  victory  approaches,  they  are  still 
feeding  men  Into  the  war;  but  increasingly, 
their  work  now  is  with  men  returning  from 
war  to  seek  jobs  back  home.  For  Selective 
Service  has  the  double  duty  of  putting  men 
into  uniform  and  getting  them  back  into 
Jobs  when  those  uniforms  are  put  aside. 

The  men  who  make  up  Selective  Service 
are  your  neighbors.  For  the  basis  of  Selec- 
tive Service  is  local  control.  Washington 
fixes  general  policies;  State  headquarters  ad- 
minister them;  but  the  local  draft  board  ap- 
plies them  and  determines  who  shall  go  and 
who  shall  stay.  And  the  local  board  is  a 
neighborhood  group,  living  with  those  whom 
it  must  Judge. 

On  your  board  you  will  find  men  who  are 
the  backbone  of  your  community.  Not  only 
the  Judge,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  and  the 
teacher,  but  the  man  aroimd  the  comer, 
that  clvlc-mlnded  citizen  who  has  given  up 
the  time  In  which  he  used  to  putter  around 
the  house,  play  with  his  kids,  and  who  has 
volunteered,  instead,  for  this  Important  war 
Job  at  home. 

The  draft  board  has  more  power  than  any 
group  of  unpaid  volunteers  in  our  history. 
Yet  for  all  Its  troubles,  for  all  the  conflicts 
and  complexities  of  the  manpower  question, 
it  has  worked  with  efficiency  and  freedom 
from  major  scandal,  accusation,  or  politics. 

There  have  been  faults  of  course;  but  no 
such  scandals  as  marked  Civil  War  drafting 
and  some  World  War  No.  1  Instances. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  creating  a  mass 
citizen  army  for  all-out  war  there  would  be 
confusion  of  regulations,  frequent  shifting  of 
policies,  border-line  interpretations,  and  all 
the  other  uncertainties  of  constantly  chang- 
ing situations  both  at  the  front  and  at  home. 
Plagued  by  those  conditions  and  by  all  the 
questions  they  created  among  registrants  and 
their  families,  the  local  draft  boards  had  to 
carry  on  the  most  delicate  of  assignments. 

Working  usually  In  small  and  uninviting 
quarters  in  a  schoolhouse  or  Are  station  or 
borough  or  township  hall  or  some  available 
public  room,  with  a  modest  assortment  of 
old  furniture  and  makeshift  equipment, 
these  groups  of  neighbors  have  decided  the 
fate  of  their  home  town  and  home  street 
young  men. 

Draft  headquarters  Is  seldom  much  to  look 
at.  Some  patriotic  posters,  mimeographed 
notices  and  newspaper  clippings  on  the  wall; 
a  few  desks  and  uncomfortable  chairs;  groups 
of  boys  and  their  lathers  and  mothers  and 


employers  waiting  outside.  This  Is  wbers 
some  little  group  of  men  has  given  many 
hours  daily  and  several  lUghts  a  week  for  over 
4  years  to  unpaid  public  service.  Only  the 
clerical  help  receives  pay. 

Often  the  work  has  been  agonizing.  It 
has  involved  the  lives  of  the  sons  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  the  disruption  of  homes, 
all  the  deep  domestic  dislocations  and  griefs 
of  war.  The  draft  board  members  must 
rule — and  then  continue  to  live  with  the 
neighbors  so  vitally  affected. 

They've  been  able  to  go  on  living  among 
their  neighbors  because  Uiey've  done  a  hard 
Job  honestly.  They  must  tell  others  to  fight; 
they  deal  in  lists,  files,  and  folders— the  cold 
stuff  of  pajjer  and  steel  cabinets.  Yet  they 
also  work  with  fiesh  and  blood,  out  of  which 
has  come  an  armed  force  battling  without 
reprieve  to  finish  the  war  and  gain  the  foal 
of  peace. 

After  victory,  when  our  aim  once  again 
will  be  happy  living,  these  men— whose  only 
badge  is  "local  board  member.  Selective  Serv- 
ice"—can  feel  real  satisfaction.  They've 
shown  the  world  that  democracy  can  act — 
quickly  and  effectively. 


Postal  Workers'  Pay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News: 
postal  wobkers'  pat 

There  can  be  little  question  but  that  the 
American  people  generally  look  with  favor 
upon  the  present  move  In  Congress  to  place 
the  employees  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis  of 
compensation. 

The  men  who  handle  our  malls  have  earned 
only  moderate  salaries,  and  they  have  had  no 
pay  Increase  since  1925,  except  for  a  tempo- 
rary cost -of -living- Increase  bonus  of  1300  a 
year,  which  expires  under  existing  law  on 
next  June  30. 

The  time  Is  ripe,  we  think  it  will  he  gen- 
erally agreed,  for  more  definite  and  more 
comprehensive  acUon  by  Congress  to  estab- 
lish a  more  nearly  adequate  plan  of  .com- 
pensation. 

Out  of  the  many  bills  to  this  end,  one  of 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last 
session,  a  comprehensive  measure  has  been 
worked  out  in  a  conference  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  representatives  of  the  employees 
and  members  of  the  House  Poet  Office  Com- 
mittee. Offered  by  Representative  BtntcH, 
chairman  of  the  House  committee,  it  Is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Buret  bill,  and  would 
upgrade  all  classlflcatlons  of  postal  workers, 
and  in  addition  make  more  systematic  and 
more  satisfactory  provisions  with  respect  to 
overtime  payment  and  longevity  Increases, 
The  New  York  Journal  describes  this  bill  as 
one  that  would  not  only  give  postal  workers 
better  pay  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
brackets,  but  would  also  substitute  an  orderly 
general  law  for  what  has  become  a  mass  of 
piecemeal  measures  because  of  frequent 
amendments  to  the  1925  law.  It  regards  this 
bill  as  the  best  legislation  proposed  in  behalX 
trf  the  postal  workers  since  1926. 

The  Nation's  postal  employees,  it  Is  safe 
to  say,  have  the  svmpathetlc  approval  of  the 
people  of  the  country  in  their  effort  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  now. 
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Radio  Address  at  Portlacd,  Maioe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or    MAINZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  May  5.  1945: 

Good  evenlnjf  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
a  wpcks  since  I  ia«t  broadcast  have  seen  some 
of  the  most  eventful  days  that  have  ever 
occurred  on  our  planet.  The  victory  has  come 
In  Burop*.  There  may  be  more  shooting. 
Some  of  our  boys  may  still  perish  at  Ger- 
man hands.  But  there  is  no  longer  a  German 
army  or  a  German  state.  The  whole  loath- 
some cppar.'itus  has  fallen  to  pieces  The 
last  few  days  have  shown  us  how  loathsome 
It  was.  All  the  stories  that  seemed  incredible 
were  true  The  newspapers  have  revealed 
eome  of  the  horrors  to  the  world.  The 
movies  will  show  them  unmistakably  to  peo- 
ple the  wcrld  over,  above  all  to  the  German 
people.  Look  at  the^  pictures  and  reflect 
that  but  for  the  grace  of  God  your  body 
might  be  hanging  on  a  nail  In  a  Nazi  dun- 
geon or  sboved  into  a  Nazi  oven. 

Those  are  the  moral  standards  of  nazidom 
that  we  rejected.  Is  there  anybody  who  still 
thinks  that  we  could  have  temporized  with 
them  or  conciliated  or  app?ased  them? 

This  has  been  the  last  act  of  the  great 

trajedy.     The    wheel    has   come    full    circle. 

The   famous  Jaw    that   Jutted   out   over   the 

Piazza  Venezla  in  Rome  was  laid  in  the  dust 

of  the  Piazza  Loretta  In  Milan.    Benito  Mus- 

,  £ollni  cryins.  "No.  no."  to  the  firing  squad 

la  the  symbol  of  a  man  who  has  denied  all 

the  values  of  the  human  spirit.     Hitler  Is 

dead.  also,  says  the  Hamburg  radio.     If  it  Is 

not  true  today.  It  should  be  tomorrow.     81c 

semper  tyrannla.     So  let  it  be  with  all  blood- 

tlilrsty   guttersnipes:    whatever   shirts    they 

wear,  whatever  tongues  they  speak,  whatever 

lands  are  darkened  by  their  shadows. 

Th's  Is  a  glorious  hotir.  but  a  solemn  hour. 
It  ts  no  time  for  cheap  rejoicing.  Too  many 
brave  men  are  dead.  Too  many  must  still 
die  in  the  struggles  to  come  In  the  Pacific. 
All  Amwlcaiu  will  wUb  simply  to  give  thanks 
for  tlMlr  bleaBlng*  and  go  on  to  the  consum- 
mation of  their  European  victory  by  triumph 
orer  Japan  and  triumph  at  San  Francisco 
over  the  forces  that  cauae  wara. 

Saa'Ftancleco.  beer  In  mlDdL  to  not  a  peace 
•O^irMftea.  It  U  a  conattmtlOMU  convention 
to  fom  Um  fnMBew(u-k  of  a  new  world  society. 
1  ihall  not  eoounent  upon  it  at  any  Ungth 
'  It.  It  la  too  earis  to  tpMlt  either  of  Its 
.  or  If  lu  fnOurw.  Our  ideal  la  a 
warkl  aoeiety  witit  at  least  eoine  rudimentary 
fabrie  of  law  and  ethice  to  which  we  can 
COOMBU  the  future.  An  alliance  of  powerful 
■lotM  la  not  a  free  worM  ■OOlMf  %in  tt  Caa 
htlB  a  true  world  aficiMy  imm  Isle  wtttMMa. 
It  A  ton  Mt,  It  wUI  |o  kM«  With  ua,  Ttaa 
MwiliM  tevo  aoMM  uaoMafortable  idea*. 
Tkaf  have  not  ow  aoMt^llQA  ol  civil  right* 
aMI  they  haw  pla|o«l  a  kna  liani  lu  eaaiara 
■uropa.  Hq  ioMbt  many  Kuaaiana  iHlnHl 
th*  laotaintnaiB  of  Ant)o<-AMwrlcaa  friaiMI- 
ship  OnUtatpoiAitheytlMMMrtaaltatvary 
reaseurarce  I  hope  they  Ut  t«ra  MA  Itaa* 
sure  us  that  they  wnnt  gMMii—  OOllaoiiva 
M>curlty  ai.^l  n.'  «einsh  apbaraa  of  Influence. 
Reai  cuitrtinr  security  will  haet  military 
for«e  at  lU  dlapi^aal  and  It  will  be  able  to 
emrvtac  contn^  over  the  fabricatioo  of  mu* 
Bitlona  and  armamenta. 

Two  weeks  ap^  I  made  eoOM  remark*  about 
the  w«r  in  the  PaciRc  I  wa&t  to  make  s^Mne 
more  totiight.    At  Cairo  on  December  1,  1M3, 
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we  annotinced  our  alms 
Japan.    We  said.  "The 
flS^tlng  this  war  to 
aggression  of  Japan. 
tlieinselves  and  have  no 
expansion.     It  Is  their 
shall   be  stripped  of  all 
Pacific  which  she  has 
the  beginning  of  the  Firs  t 
and  that  all  the  terrltor 
from  the  Chinese,  such 
mosa,  and  the  Pescadores 
to  the  Republic  of  China . 
expelled  from  all  other 
has  taken  by  violence 
said  three  great  powers, 
slavement  of  the  people 
mined  that  in  due  courst 
free  and  independent  " 

Just   lately  a  new 
been   formed.     There  ar 
In  It  and  one  of  the  old 
striking  feature  is  the 
mirals  and  specialists  in 
admirals  are  of   the 
of  them  are  said  to 
friendly   to   us   as   It    is 
Japan.    Undoubtedly  th< 
ernment  wants  to  keep 
and  induce  us  to  accept 
Admiral  Baron  Suzuki 
as  Premier  by  eating 
la   never   easy   for   a 
particularly    hard    for 
leader.    Suzuki  has  e: 
"deepest  humiliation 
velopment  of  a  sltuatioi 
the  enemy  to  take 
portion  of  our  empire 
empire  will  be  threatened 
allowed  to  go  along  as 
This  Is  not  the  old 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  very 

And  he  has  good  cause 
Navy  is  done  as  a  fightini 
of  a  demonstration,  of 
ships,  but  It  is  no  longei 
ing  force.     Neither  is  th 
The   Japanese   leaders 
friends  In  the  world, 
corpse  of  Mussolini  Is 
ulace  of  Milan.     They 
of  Germany  are  fallen  a 
still  lives.  Is  hiding  eithei 
former  capital  or  In  the 

There   may  be  some 
know  what  our 
comparatively  short  hopi 
incendiaries  can  do  to 
people.     But  they  wUl 
with  each  succeeding 

It  seems  to  me  that  wc 
about   unconditional 
what  we  said  at  Cairo, 
atruggle  against  Japan 
that  Japan  might  now 
no  serue  do  I  advocate  a 
could  talie  thu  cuura* 
(triuciplc  or  weakening  o 
tary  petition.    I  very  aei 
possibility  be  explored 
thouaante  of  Amaricana 
Ciuaa  or  om  Fomoaa  or 
Japan 

In  the  last  ti^tntRht  t 
lantatlvaa  Imm  woike<t 
approprlatlen  btlUi,   The 
caption  hai  baan  tiM 
OoMUttitloA  by  dtnnf 
Moa  tlMl  raouiree  «  treaty 
iwuotlUKIa  of  the  lenat 
lieu  iharaot  that  traatie* 
a  simple  ma>Mrity  xA  t 
Mouae      I  npproea  of 
amendment  and  s{Htke 
the  Houee.    The  present 
of  one-third  of  thoet 
to  bUKk  the  ratiAeatlon 
•tacle  and  alOMat  an 
the  whole  conduct  of  oui 
iai4  the  SeuAie   refused 
which  adxxutted  Texaa  to 
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Japanese   Cabinet   hcs 
only  two  generals 
war  lords.    Its  most 
f  redomlnance  of  ad- 
Soviet  affairs.    The 
pre|-TcJo  group.     Some 
as  near  to  being 
possible   to  find   in 
new  Japanese  Gov- 
Hussla  out  of  the  war 
a  negotiated  peace, 
begun  his  career 
In  public,  which 
political   leader   and   Is 
Japanese    political 
— I  quote  him — 
regret  at  the  de- 
which  has  allowed 
Ion  of  an  Integral 
very  basis  of  the 
If  the  situation  is 
It  has  been  going." 
r  of  Admiral  Tojo. 
worried  man. 
for  worry.    The  Jap 
force..  It  Is  capable 
Inking  some  of  our 
a  formidable  fight- 
Japanese  air  force, 
l^iow   they   have   no 
know  that  the 
upon  by  the  pop- 
kitow  that  the  mighty 
that  Hitler,  If  he 
In  the  rubble  of  his 
recesses  of  the  Alps. 
'apanese  who  don't 
flying  new  In 
our  )}ombe  and  our 
tielr  cities,  and  their 
■eallze  more  clearly 
da^. 

should  stop  talking 

sut-render   and   repeat 

war  aims  In  the 

I  think  It  poaalble 
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they  refused  to  act  at  all  on  a  treaty  for  the 
admission  of  Hawaii.  In  1919  they  denied 
ratification  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and 
this  set  In  motion  the  great  deteriorative 
forces  that  have  led  us  along  the  bloody  trails 
that  the  world  has  traveled  in  the  last  6 
years.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the  House  as 
the  more  popular  branch  of  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature should  not  share  in  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power  and  there  is  no  reason  for  not  fol- 
lowing here  as  elsewhere  In  our  democratic 
Government  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 
I  see  no  reason  for  saying  that  the  require- 
ment of  a  two-thirds  majority  on  treaties 
aflords  any  neces-^ary  protection  to  the  mi- 
nority. In  the  debate  on  the  resolution  pro- 
posing the  amendment  no  opponent  of  the 
amendment  was  able  to  show  a  single  in- 
stance In  which  an  undesirable  treaty  was 
defeated  by  the  vote  of  less  than  a  majority 
but  more  than  a  third. 

John  Hay,  probably  as  able  a  man  as  ever 
headed  our  State  Dc-partment,  once  ex- 
claimed In  exasperation:  "A  treaty  In  our 
Senate  has  no  more  chance  than  a  bull  In 
the  arena." 

The  debate  on  the  proposed  amendment 
was  conducted  on  a  high  plane.  At  the  time 
of  preparing  this  broadcast  the  vote  has  not 
t)een  taken.  A  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
branches  Is  necessary  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

Everyone  Is  standing  by  now  for  good  news 
In  Europe.  In  my  next  broadcast  there  are 
certain  to  be  many  new  developments  to  dis- 
cuss.   But  for  now,  good  night. 


What  Is  the  American  Way  of  Life? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16  >,  194F 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
June  Issue  of  Reader's  Scope  there  ap- 
pears a  symposium,  consisting  of  three 
articles,  on  the  subject.  What  is  the 
American  Way  of  Life?  The  first  ar- 
ticle is  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall ] ;  the  second  by 
Gov.  Ellis  Arnall.  of  Georgia;  and  the 
third  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  WiLiYl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricono, 
as  follows  ; 

What  Is  tmi  AMnitc«N  Way  or  Lirtt 

I A  symposium  I 

LCvmiTT  aALTomiTAiL,  asNAToa  raoM 
MAaaArNvaXTTa 

The  American  way  ol  Ufa  ta  the  fulflUment 
of  the  Ideals  set  forth  by  our  lorefathera;  a 
life  enjoyed  by  nan  ereatad  equal  and  m\> 
dowed  by  their  Creatt^r  with  cartnin  unalien- 
able ritiht*.  among  ihem  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  (\r  happinsas,  n  i«  a  way  setually  •«- 
perlenced  by  our  people  with  rrtttlom  snd 
ju«tioe  for  all.  That  all  hsN-e  not  yet  nhared 
nlti  gether  alike  only  aervee  to  uisplie  greater 
elTvtrt  to  reach  the  goai  which  has  been  tn 
the  htaru  and  souls  of  Amtricaus  from  our 
earliest  days. 

As  dear  to  us  as  the  air  we  bre.'xthe  la  our 
conception  o(  a  land  where  the  individunl  haa 
No.  1  priority;  where  government  la  the  ser« 
vant.  not  the  master  of  Its  citlaens.  Above 
aU.  w«  are  determined  that  the  tJnited  Sutsa 
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ehall  be  a  good  place  In  which  to  live:  where 
every  man  can  earn  his  dally  bread  and  have 
a  good  home.  We  are  not  satisfied  unless 
oiu-  average  citizen  has  a  chance  to  get  ahead 
and  to  raise  his  children  so  that  they  can 
have  opportunity  to  be  Just  a  little  better  oil 
than   their  parents. 

For  the  deepest  emotion  which  moves  us 
all — faith  based  upon  the  worthlp  of  our 
Lord — comes  our  conviction  that  cur  homes 
are  the  very  center  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  Only  in  a  good  home  can  be  developed 
portonal  virtues  on  which  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  depends:  courage,  .nltiative,  self-re- 
liance, willingness  to  aEsume  risks  and  re- 
BponslblUty,  eagerness  to  share  In  the  work 
of  making  our  country  a  better  and  better 
land. 

Good  government  begins  at  home.  It  la 
from  the  home  that  the  spirit  of  team-play 
and  undersijindlng  spreads  to  the  community, 
to  the  Slate,  and  to  the  Nation.  Our  people 
themselves  arc.  Indeed,  our  way  of  life,  one 
big  family,  composed  of  many  races  and 
faiths,  but  united  In  brotherly  love  and  de- 
termined that  right  shall  ever  be  master 
over  might. 

XLUS   AKNALL.    GOVKRNOa   OT  GEOKGIA 

The  American  way  of  life  can  be  summar- 
ized in  a  single  word:  Freedom.  There  are 
not  4  freedoms,  nor  10  freedoms,  but  only 
1  freedom:  The  right  of  the  Individual  to 
lead  his  own  life  In  his  own  way.  free  of 
the  threat  of  Interference  so  long  ts  he  In- 
terferes with  no  other  man's  freedom.  Free- 
dom of  the  individual  has  many  aspects. 
Political  freedom  includes  both  the  right  to 
participate  in  government  through  democra- 
tic procefses  and  those  civil  lit)ertles  guar- 
anteed by  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Economic  free- 
dom implies  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood  and 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  these  aspects 
of  freedom  are  not  the  whole  of  man's  un- 
alienable heritage.  He  has  the  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  an  ever-fugitive  happiness,  which 
may  elude  him  or  may  disappoint  him,  but 
which  remains  for  every  man  the  true  meas- 
ure of  his  liberty. 

Freedom  is  not  to  be  found  where  men  are 
deprived  of  opportunity  through  exploitation . 
nor  where  they  are  deprived  of  Individuality 
In  a  dull  monotony  of  regimentation.  It  is 
to  be  found  only  where  the  free  man's  free- 
dom is  limited  only  by  bis  Inescapable  ob- 
ligation as  an  individual  to  maintain,  as 
dearly  as  his  own,  the  right  of  other  men  to 
be  free. 

Material  prosperity  has  been  an  Incidental 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  which  brou^t 
men  across  uncharted  seas  to  forest  wllder- 
neeaee  that  they  might  build  a  New  World 
in  which  freedom,  which  had  been  rejecud 
in  the  Old  World,  ahould  be  the  cornerstone. 

ALXXANDXa  WUJCT,  SSMATOR  f%OU  WISCONSm 

The  American  way  of  life  Is  the  trail  which 
was  blftied  by  our  pioneers  and  which  grew 
Into  a  high  road  of  hspptntss  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  people  for  theae  160  years.  This 
high  road  It  lined  with  the  iieiof  trees  ot 
liberty,  the  Declaration  of  Indepandanee,  the 
Constitution  rf  the  United  Btatee,  snd  the 
other  historic  doctiments  snd  words  of  our 
great  stateamen  and  humble  cltiacns.  And 
these  trees  of  liberty.  In  ttirn,  have  borne 
the  sweet  tiult,  the  abundnin  fruit,  which 
hsvt  meds  the  American  way  the  abundant 
way  ot  life. 

This  life  aboui^ds  In  blesalnffs,  apintuni 
and  material,  It  is  a  life  as  overflowiiiir  with 
opportunities  as  an  AmaHean  haryeatland, 
R*  f\llrd  with  iMj^rlnf  challenge*  »a  a  b'| 
city  skyline  a*  nal|l»torty  as  a  country  tair 
or  a  barn  dance,  or  s  commvinity  »m».  and 
as  ptaeaTul  as  Main  street  on  Bundsy  morn> 
ing  when  the  town  U  at  prayer  mcetlrg. 
It  la  a  life  with  the  tlme-savlng  elhclency 
of  a  D.nrolt  assembly  line,  and  the  time  en- 
Joying  lelsurellnecs  of  puturtng  in  the  tam> 
lly  g.ttdcn. 


It  is  a  life  where  there  Is  competitive 
sportsmanship  In  business  like  an  Intercept- 
ed forward  pass  on  the  football  field,  but  a 
life  In  which  the  selfsame  business  by  mass 
production  and  brilliant  promotion  puts  a 
radio  in  four  out  of  every  five  American 
homes.  It  is  a  good  life  made  constantly 
Ijetter  by  better  working  hours,  better  work- 
ing conditions,  wages,  nutrition,  health, 
recreation,  schooling,  and  home-maiclng.  It 
is  a  meaningful  life  of  abundant  progress 
and  abundant  evolution.  Individual  and  na- 
tional. It  Is  a  robust  life  in  which  every 
man.  regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  station  of  origin,  may  rise 
to  his  fullest  dignity,  realize  his  fullest 
potentiality,  reap  his  fullest  reward  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  toil  of  his  brain. 
It  Is  an  Independent  life  where  a  man  has 
the  privacy  of  his  own  home,  the  choice  of 
his  own  ballot  marking,  the  selection  of  his 
own  church,  his  own  trade,  ills  own  risks. 
It  is  a  l:fe  in  which  the  citizen  is  informed 
and  active  in  the  affairs  of  his  community, 
his  Nation,  and  his  world.  It  Is  a  life  In 
which  the  personal  virtues  of  tiirlft.  integ- 
rity, ingenuity,  diligence,  and  cooperation 
are  the  intended  virtues  of  the  Nation.  It 
is  a  life  In  which  Government  Is  a  wise  and 
helpful  servant.  In  which  the  Individual  en- 
Joys  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  at  the  same  time 
recognizes  his  "bill  of  obligations '  for  the 
common  welfare. 


The  Gentleman  From  Idaho 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KGN.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  IifONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  personaliiy 
sketch  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho. 
the  Honorable  Glen  H.  Taylor,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  7  Issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive. This  article,  written  by  Capt. 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  one  of  the  out- 
standing authorities  en  the  Northwest. 
Canada,  and  Alaska,  gives  a  close-up  view 
of  the  new  and  friendly  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Senator  Taylor  wi'l,  I  know,  make  his 
mark  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
because,  on  the  basis  of  wlmt  he  has  done 
to  date,  he  has  ahown  an  ability  to  ex- 
preai  hUnnlf  dearly  and  to  Jiandle  niat« 
teni  aifectint  hit  State  and  his  country 
In  i  very  efficient  and  capable  manner, 

It  ts  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  brlni  thti 
article  to  the  attcnUan  oi  the  House  be- 
cause iha  mtmbanhip  ht r«  wUl  oomt  to 
know  and  admire  Senator  Tayioi  Um 
loncei  he  U  with  ua.  His  klndneM. 
trtendUnen.  and  couriety  iypittes  the 
real  splrll  o(  the  West  and  we  may  reel 
anured  that  Uit  magntfteent  stari  he  haa 
alrradv  made  Is  only  an  Indleallon  of  the 
treat  things  which  we  may  txpKt  ot  him 
tn  the  future. 

The  nrtlde  foUows: 
raoM  "atNtUNa  Cuwaov"  to  UMma  Statw 

•SMATtM 

(By  C*pt  Riehard  L.  N»ubarff«rl 
When    OtaN    H.   T.\Tioa.    Junior    Senator 
from  the  Btatt  of  Idaho,  arrtvad  in  the  Na- 


tional Capital,  he  and  hts  wife  and  their  two 
children,  like  a  lot  of  other  new  arrlTsds. 
couldn't  find  a  place  to  live.  The  Senator 
sat  on  the  steps  of  the  majest:c  Capitol 
Building  and  strummed  a  ditty  on  hts  banjo: 

•^,  give  me  a  home  near  the  Capitol  dome, 
With  a  yard  where  the  children  can  play. 
Just  one  room  or  two.  any  old  thing  will  d3, 
Ch,  we  can't  find  a  place  to  stay." 

This  confirmed  most  advance  opinions  of 
Idaho's  new  Senator.  "Juet  another  alnglnj 
cowboy."  everyone  said.  People  knew  that 
Taylor  had  sung  Clementine.  Oh  Sueanna, 
Home  on  the  Range,  and  Wagon  Wheels  dur- 
ing his  campaign.  They  biaccd  themselves 
for  buffoonery  and  court -Jesting.  They  hava 
l>een  sadly  fooled. 

Gun  Tatlcoi  has  proved  one  of  the  out- 
standing liberals  to  arrive  lu  Washington  In 
recent  years.  John  Chamberlain,  covering 
the  S?nate  for  Life,  was  told  that  "Moasz. 
of  Oregon,  and  TATLX>a,  of  Idaho,  were  two 
newcomers  to  watch  closely."  And  Senator 
Albcn  Bakkllt.  the  majority  leader.  In- 
formed a  newspaper  reporter  that  Tatixw  wts 
sure  to  make  bis  mark  In  the  S?nate. 

Two  of  the  most  effective  speeches  for  ths 
confirmation  of  Henry  Wallace  and  Aubrey 
Williams  were  delivered  by  Tatlob.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senators  gave  a  careful  hearing  to 
his  description  of  his  own  work  in  a  war 
plant  when  he  rose  to  oppose  the  manpower 
conscription  bill.  And  at  a  Young  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  New  York  recently. 
TATLca  delivered  a  fighting  address  that  wta 
a  high  light  of  the  occasion. 

TAYLOR'S    POLmCAL   rHTLOCOPHT 

Many  newspapermen  on  Capitol  Hill  have 
been  told  that  Tatloi  may  eventually  be 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  progressives 
In  Congress.  "Watch  Tayiob"  Is  a  common 
comment.  This  doesn't  add  vp  to  the  pre- 
sesslon  picture  of  a  wild-eyed  singing  cow- 
puncher  with  chaps,  lariat,  and  10-gallon  hat. 
Just  what  sort  of  fellow  Is  Glen  H.  Tatlor. 
41 -year-old  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho,  who 
was  elected  last  nutumn  In  one  of  the  b:g 
upsets  of  the  1944  campaign? 

He  is  a  sllfht.  wiry  fellow  with  many  en- 
thusiasms. He  first  became  Interested  In 
politics  a  few  years  ago.  when  he  decided  he 
could  do  as  well  as  many  of  the  men  In  public 
life.  Thus  far  In  the  Eenate  TarLoa  haa  been 
definitely  on  the  liberal  side  of  most  issues. 
He  fought  for  the  confirmation  of  Henry 
Wallace  and  Aubrey  Williams.  He  opposed 
passage  of  the  manpower  bill.  One  of  his 
greatest  enthusiasms  was  the  l«te  President 
of  the  United  States.  Taylci  ran  for  Senator 
as  a  Rooaevelt  Democrat.  He  said  that  there 
had  been  two  notable  Presidents  In  history 
who  paid  particular  attention  to  tho  far 
Weit— Thomaa  Jeavrson  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

TatlorI  phtlrarphy  ti  beat  epttomlwd  toy  a 
statement  which  he  recently  made  to  Tounj 
Democrats  mtttlng  tn  New  York  cr.y: 

'Jefferson  waa  an  advooata  of  private  en- 
terprise, but  hs  also  believed  In  public  inter- 
venttun,  t(  neeassary,  to  aecure  protaotlon 
from  danfsrotM  eonrentistions  of  s«oiM>m:e 
power,  TItslont-sstabliiLhedpraciloeorpsss- 
ini  on  s*tstea  to  the  eldest  son  was  s  rhsr- 
tshed  Institution,  and  when  it  bseame  evt»' 
deal  Ihst  lu  npponvnu  were  lo  Win  the 
battlf ,  a  eoHUHOHUss  was  oRerei  luaeeltiii 
that  at  least  tae  sMeal  sea  sImuM  be  laiewed 
a  double  portioit  Jiiniea  reiponded  Umi 
hs  would  tsvor  Utsi  ealy  when  Um  eMeei  soa 
eouM  eat  twtee  as  muoh  as  eaeli  at  Ms 
brotMrs, 

snow  atMtNsaa  and  soaHMll 
"t  think  wa  muat  keep  thia  tbouthi  la 
mlhd  in  our  poatwar  world.  Rvtryone  ahouM 
have  equal  opportunity  and  equal  ri«ltia.  WO 
muat  live  mora  attention  le  tb*  individtial. 
We  have  bean  ao  enfultad  wMb  ssir  rapidly 
rxpandlng  industrial  system  that 
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w«  hare  lo«t  sight  of  the  Individual.  Frank- 
ly.  the  one  aolutton  I  see  la  to  txdater  wage 
•tandarda  and  guarantee  the  peopl*  rafldent 
purchasing  power  to  buy  everything  that  can 
be  produced  in  the  way  of  services  and  goods. 

"It  was  our'  failure  to  face  the  truth  that 
brought  economic  collapse  before.  It  was 
tluU  collapse  which  left  people  hungry  while 
r«aotirces  and  machines  stood  Idle.  It  was 
that  collapse  which  prepared  the  soU  for  Hit- 
ler. MxissoUnl.  and  Franco.  It  led  us  directly 
Into  World  War  No.  2.  Unless  we  face  these 
economic  problems  In  a  realistic  manner, 
everything  that  may  be  done  by  the  diplo- 
mats at  San  Francisco  will  be  of  little  avaU 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  continue 
their  violent  quest  In  search  of  economic 
••rurlty." 

This  progreailv*  outlook  on  world  affairs 
•tema  from  a  unique  background  in  the  Par 
West.  Olen  TATLoa  was  born  in  Portland. 
Oreg .  in  April  of  1904  His  father.  Pleasant 
John  Taylor,  a  nomadic  preacher  was  holding 
a  prayer  meeting  there.  Pleasant  John 
preached  in  camps  and  outposts  all  over 
Idaho.  Oregon.  Colorado,  and  Utah.  The 
frontiersmen  would  not  pay  for  their  religion, 
however,  so  the  Taylor  family  put  on  con- 
certs to  finance  the  trips. 

The  whole  family  was  musical.  This  pro- 
pensity still  continues.  Several  of  Glens 
brothers  now  manage  a  chain  of  theaters  ex- 
tending from  the  Idaho  uplands  to  the  east- 
em  edge  of  Montana.  Another  brother.  Fer- 
ris Taylor.  Is  In  the  movies.  As  a  boy.  Olen 
acted  in  his  father's  shows.  "I  usually  was 
killed  in  the  third  act."  he  recalls,  "but  W9 
were  short  of  actors,  so  I  came  back  as  the 
sheriff  in  the  fourth  act  to  arrest  the  man 
who  had  killed  me!" 

/vfter  Olen  was  married  he  and  his  wife 
started  their  own  company.  They  called  it 
the  Olendora  Players,  combining  twth  their 
first  names.  They  had  made  a  good  begin- 
ning when  the  depression  came  along.  They 
suffered  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  traveling 
from  town  to  town,  often  broke  and  hungry. 
'"Tho  want  and  misery  I  saw  during  those 
years,"  the  Senator  now  recollects,  "made  me 
do  some  serious  thinking.  I  saw  people  hun- 
gry and  ill-clothed  and  out  of  work,  when  I 
realiaKl  that  otir  factories  could  still  produce 
If  Uw  p«of>le  just  had  enough  money  to  bay 
the  prodticts.  I  started  reading  economics 
and  political  science  and  decided  I  could  do 
better  than  the  lawmakers  and  leaders  who 
had  let  things  get  into  such  a  terrible  mess." 

In  1937  Olxn  and  Dora  Tatxob  moved  to 
the  Idaho  town  of  Pocatello.  She  played  the 
piano,  he  played  the  banjo,  and  they  broad- 
cast cowboy  and  ranch  tunes  over  the  radio. 
In  1938  he  ran  for  Congress,  using  a  hill-billy 
band  in  the  campaign,  and  flnlahed  fourth  In 
•  field  of  9.  In  1940  Glen  was  nominated  for 
the  United  Spates  Senate  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  was  defeated  Jn  the  general  elec- 
tion by  14.000  votes.  His  conqueror  was  John 
Thomas.  71 -year -old  present  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

TATLoa  ran  for  the  Senate  again  in  1942, 
losing  by  only  4.000  votes.  He  rode  a  horse 
in  the  campaign,  and  his  wife  and  their  7- 
year-old  son  helped  entertain  the  voters  with 
music.  Tatlor  moved  to  California  to  work 
In  a  war  plant.  As  a  prominent  political 
figure,  he  could  have  had  an  executive  Jcb 
but  worked  at  a  bench  for  2  years  as  a  sheet- 
metal  mechanic.  He  went  back  to  Idaho  for 
the  1944  campaign  and  edged  cut  Senator  D. 
Worth  Clark  by  a  slender  margin  In  the 
DemcTcrat'c  primaries  The  final  election  was 
between  Tatlos  and  Got.  C.  A.  Bottolfson.  a 
conservative  Republican.  Betting  was  on 
Bottolfson.  but  Tatxob  talked  about  Roose- 
velt. Bottolfson  talked  about  Dewey.  Idaho 
went  for  FDR  — and  Olzn  Tatlor.  His 
most  cherished  message  of  congratulations 
wtm  a  letter  from  the  war  plant  where  he  had 
been  an  employee,  signed  by  all  his  fellow 
workers. 
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It  Is  not  an  experience  that  cai  be  borne 
except  in  grief  to  receive  the  dally  rtems  an- 
nouncing the  deaths  of  boys  over  whom  one 
has  watched  with  affection  and  with  keen 
anticipation  of  what  they  might  have  become, 
or  to  realize  the  sorrow  Imposed  upon  their 
suffering  families.  It  does  not  make  for  poise 
and  calm  and  philosophical  rationalization 
about  the  minutiae  of  dally  living.  Rather 
It  makes  for  anguished  query  whether  as  a 
people  we  must  always  be  subjected  to  the 
cost  of  our  lack  of  realism. 

RESISIANCR  AT  RICHT  TIMS 

It  has  been  estimated  by  military  authori- 
ties that  nazl-lsm  could  have  been  stopped  at 
the  time  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Rhineland  at 
a  cost  of  a  few  hundred  casualties  at  the 
most,  and  at  the  boundaries  of  Austria  at  a 
cost  of  a  few  thousand,  had  organization  and 
will  existed  among  peace-loving  nations  to 
have  undertaken  resistance  then.  I  once 
asked  a  distinguished  American  In  the  Gov- 
ernment whether  any  resistance  on  those 
occasions  had  been  considered.  "With  what?" 
he  replied.  "Neither  the  United  States  nor 
England  had  trained  men,  materiel  or  con- 
victions in  those  years." 

It  isn't  reassuring  to  reflect  what  would  be 
our  situation  at  the  present  time  If  any  one  of 
numberless  things  hadn't  occurred,  particu- 
larly England's  dogged  and  exhausting  de- 
fense while  we  slowly  came  to  understanding 
of  what  the  war  was  all  about;  or  Russia's 
entry  into  the  war  and  her  valor  In  It  while 
we  slowly  got  imder  way.  If  we-ln  opulence, 
inertia,  and  self -righteousness  withhold  from 
preparedness  for  a  possible  World  War  No.  3, 
we  wil^invite  It. 

MEA8TJRE  OF  DEFENSE 

But  someone  says,  "Possibly  so.  but  what 
does  that  prove  about  universal  military 
training?"  ••Everything."  in  my  belief.  The 
circumstances  of  modern  life  demand  elimi- 
nation of  any  time  lag  as  a  factor  in  pre- 
paredness. The  measure  of  our  defense  will 
be  the  extent  not  only  of  our  provision  for 
war  but  also  of  our  readiness  for  It  for  long 
time  to  come,  except  for  agreement  more 
binding  than  anything  now  in  sight. 

Public  sentiment  in  Europe  as  I  saw  It 
In  the  two  decades  following  World  War  No. 
1  offering  many  warnings  of  onrushing 
tragedy.  Increasingly  year  by  year  subse- 
quent to  our  refusal  to  enter  the  League  of 
Nations  the  Insistent  belief  cumulatively  de- 
veloped among  the  peoples  of  the  Continent 
that  the  United  States  not  only  would  not 
take  any  responsibility  to  support  the  peace- 
loving  nations  cf  the  world,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  we  were  so  confident  of  our  Im- 
munity from  attack  that  we  believed  we 
could  safely  accept  the  hazard  of  doing  noth- 
ing to  defend  ourselves  against  possible  ag- 
gression. 

German  university  men,  students  and 
graduates,  stated  frankly  that  the  Reich  was 
about  ready  to  take  over  supremacy  in  Eu- 
rope, and  Italian  Fascist  officers  boasted  of 
what  they  were  going  to  do  in  making  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  their  own  exclusive  lake. 
Again  and  again  I  asked  whether  there  was 
no  concern  at  all  among  them  about  public 
sentiment  in  England  and  America.  With 
no  single  exception  that  I  can  remember  was 
the  question  answered  with  anything  except 
amused  tolerance  among  those  most  friendly 
or  derisive  comments  among  others  as  to 
the  lack  of  public  spirit  and  of  virility  in 
the  soft  and  eJete  democracies. 

The  most  revealing  experience  of  all  to  me 
as  to  what  our  attitude  was  doing  to  Jeopard- 
ize our  own  safety  eventually  as  well  as  to 
Invite  disaster  to  the  rest  of  the  world  came 
In  Prance  early  In  1935.  In  conversation 
with  the  spokesman  of  a  brilliant  group  of 
young  physicians,  himself  a  distinguished 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  1.  and  neither 
rightist  nor  leftist  in  sympathies  but  in- 
clined to  lean  toward  the  Popular  F.-ont,  ht 
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lald  nevertheless  that  the  common  senti- 
ment held  that  France  had  been  deserted  and 
betrayed  since  Versailles  by  both  England 
and  America,  that  she  was  defenseless  against 
Germany,  and  that  many  believed  there  was 
no  hope  for  her  e.xcept  In  an  alliance  with 
Russia  or  Germany.  Personally  he  was  In- 
clined to  think  Germany  the  safer  choice. 
He  read  me  letters  to  the  same  effect.  Many 
of  the  letters  bespoke  not  only  distrust  of 
but  antagonism  toward  the  United  States 
and  England.  "The  United  States,"  he  said, 
•nX  m  the  League  could  with  England  have 
assured  peace  in  Europe  and  given  France 
safety.  We  were  led  to  rely  on  that.  As  it 
Is,  our  only  hope  of  security  is  not  to  offend 
Geiinany."  Then  sadly  came  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  affair  as  far  as  he  and  his 
friends  were  concerned.  "Public  sentiment 
being  what  It  is,  if  some  one  on  a  white 
horse  were  to  ride  through  the  gates  of  Paris 
tomorrow,  the  world  would  be  astonished  at 
the  following  that  would  turn  out  to  accept 
leadership  from  him."  He  begged  me  to  make 
these  facts  clear  to  my  friends  at  home. 

WORDS   MOT   KNOt;GH 

Again  I  seem  to  hear  the  comment,  "But 
what  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  universal 
military  training?"  Again  I  answer,  "Every- 
thing." Any  disposition  in  America  toward 
preparedness  would  have  given  Germany  and 
Italy  pause  and  France  reassurance.  I 
would  at  this  point,  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  oppose  universal  mili- 
tary training,  freely  grant,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  that  wars  may  still  be  a  possibility 
after  a  post-war  organization  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  Is  set  up.  Words  will  not 
neceesarily  preclude  war.  An  organization 
In  which  the  great  powers  sit  together  in 
continuous  session  to  smooth  out  differences 
and  to  try  to  maintain  peace  will  be  a  long 
step  toward  eliminating  some  of  the  hazards 
that  lead  to  war.  As  such  It  Is  Imperative, 
but  It  can  never  In  Itself  be  a  complete  bar- 
rier. This  is  the  arvswer  to  be  made,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  those  who  arpue  that  because  San 
Francisco  Is  designed  to  lead  the  mind  of  the 
world  toward  peace,  we  should  forego  any 
organization  internally  that  would  make 
force  available  to  us  to  protect  ourselves. 

IDEALISM  INEFFECTIVE 

Regarding  the  arguments  of  those  who  say 
.  that  universal  military  training  will  Jeopard- 
ize the  efforts  toward  setting  up  a  peace  or- 
ganization, let  us  not  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Idealists  have  had  their  day — that  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence and  other  such  movements  were  all 
patterned  on  the  premise  that  the  world  had 
reached  a  sufficient  stage  of  civilization  so 
that  In  the  future  wars  would  be  outlawed. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  how  false 
that  assumption  was.  Therefore,  until  such 
time  as  the  whole  world  has  been  educated 
to  the  belief  and  Is  ready  to  accept  the  Ideal 
of  enduring  peace,  it  Is  going  to  be  the  re- 
•ponslblllty  of  the  peace-loving  nations  to 
maintain  the  peace  by  at  least  the  threat  of 
Xorce,  If  not  by  actual  force. 

People  ask  me  as  a  college  officer  If  unl- 
Tersal  training  would  not  disorganize  college 
procedures.  The  answer  of  course  is,  yes. 
Kov/ever.  the  problems  of  reorganizing  life  In 
the  college,  the  home  or  the  community  do 
not  Interest  me  in  the  slightest  degree  beside 
the  possibility  that  a  system  of  universal 
military  training  might  save  our  youth  from 
stofferlng  and  dying  In  war  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury from  now. 

ARMT    ONLY    ALTERNATIVE 

The  prbposal  for  universal  military  train- 
ing Is  a  proposition  purely  and  simply  to 
enhance  the  military  security  of  our  people. 
Its  alternative  Is  a  huge  standing  army  for 
years  to  come.  Protection  In  one  way  or 
another  must  be  given  against  the  necessity 
of  t)ecomlng  involved  In  wars  engendered  by 


those  who  may  in  the  future  believe,  as 
has  been  believed  twice  in  our  time,  that 
our  unpreparedneas  made  it  safe  to  violate 
every  principle  in  which  we  believe.  More- 
over, the  proposal  to  my  mind  Is  valueless 
except  as  it  envisages  military  training  ex- 
clusively. 'Valuable  byproducts  doubtless 
would  accrue  to  the  Individual  and  to  society 
from  establishment  of  the  proposition,  but 
military  security  for  the  American  people 
in  the  enhanced  possibility  of  escaping  fu- 
ture wars  must  be  the  one  all-inclusive 
purpose  of  such  a  project. 

Finally,  for  those  who  fear  the  effect  of 
the  proposal  upon  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
the  plan  seems  to  me  to  embody  the  very 
essence  of  democracy  In  Imposing  alike  upon 
all  equal  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  democratic  state  and  the  freedoms 
they  derive  from  this.  Moreover,  there  un- 
questionably would  he  some  Inconvenience 
and  some  disappointments  Involved  In  the 
readjustments  of  ruch  a  plan.  I  grant  it. 
But  my  eye  turns  to  the  pages  of  fine  print 
in  the  Times  by  my  chair — the  headings  are 
•Dead,"  "Wounded."  "Missing."  After  this 
I  am  not  Interested  In  the  Inconveniences 
to  be  met  by  Institutions  or  individuals. 
I  do  not  care  how  great  the  problems  of 
readjustments  may  be  in  the  fields  of  learn- 
ing, labor,  or  management.  I  am  not  even 
concerned  over  possible  changes  in  our  form 
of  Government  If  freedom  be  safeguarded, 
or  whether  our  taxes  be  greater  or  less.  The 
only  thing  that  seems  to  me  of  the  slight- 
est consequence  In  the  world  is  that  boys 
like  these  (hall  not  again  have  to  walk  this 
Gethsemane,  that  these  pages  of  fine  print 
shall  never  again  have  to  be  published.  A 
Nation-wide  prepardeness  to  such  extent  as 
universal  military  training  r7ould  provide 
might  make  stich  possibilities  into  prob- 
abilities.   I  pray  it  may  be  tried. 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins. 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  May  1,  1945 


Franklin  Delano  RooteTcIt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  memorial  sermon  in  memory 
of  President  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  de- 
livered at  the  Gardena  Baptist  Church 
by  Rev.  W.  Floyd  Alexander,  Sunday, 
April  15,  1945: 

When  news  came  concerning  the  death  of 
the  President,  we  were  all  momentarily 
stunned.  Then  sorrow  encompewsed  us. 
Our  hearts  felt  heavy.  We  felt  as  though  a 
close  member  of  our  household  had  been 
taken.  We  ask  why?  We  are  reminded  that 
great  statesmen,  even  Presidents,  have  died 
before.  They  have  shocked  us  with  their 
death,  but  we  never  felt  a  personal  loss  such 
as  we  felt  when  we  received  news  of  the 
death  of  President  Roosevelt. 

Yesterday  our  mayor  called  together  clergy- 
men of  this  community  to  plan  a  memorial 
service  for  our  beloved  President.  Mayor 
Rush,  clergymen,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
community  planned  to  have  this  service  next 
Siuday  at  the  high  school.  Plans  could  not 
be  carried  through  for  a  proper  community- 
wide  memorial  service  immediately.  Almost 
all  churches  are  going  to  have  as  the  main 
feature  of  their  service  a  reference  to  the 


President.  But  for  cur  own  church  we 
planned  this  memorial  service.  I  person- 
ally felt  we  could  not  do  otherwise.  No  one 
In  our  congregation  was  Interested  In  any- 
thing else.  In  our  plans  the  choir  met  last 
night,  Saturday  night,  and  practiced  fa- 
vorite hymuB  of  the  President,  and  we  have 
sung  almost  all  of  them  this  morning. 

I  feel  as  you  do  this  morning — an  irrepa- 
rable loss.  There  are  reasons  why  we  (eel 
this.  First,  the  President  for  years  has  been 
a  member  of  our  respective  families.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  never  present  rl^ysic&Ily  in 
our  homes,  but  he  was  very  real  to  us  all 
through  his  voice  which  for  years  has  been 
a  guiding  voice  in  our  households.  We  de- 
pended upon  him  for  political  guidance.  We 
did  not  feel  the  weight  of  political  responsi- 
bility because  we  knew  he  was  taking  care 
of  our  Nation  Internally,  and  In  Interna- 
tional relations.  Our  entire  life  has  been 
for  some  13  years  remolded,  modified,  and 
patterned  after  an  economy  developed  by  the 
Precident. 

We  trusted  his  Judgment  In  International 
affairs.  Many  criticized  him  for  his  policies. 
He  listened  to  criticism,  as  every  God-fearing 
man  must  do.  then  he  proceeded  to  do  that 
which  he  knew  was  right,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  powerful  political  support.  He  put 
duty  and  service  to  God  and  man  above 
political  favor  and  popularity.  He  felt 
within  htm  a  spirit  that  dominated  his  life 
and  compelled  him  to  press  forward.  The 
apostle  Paul  felt  the  same  spirit  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians:  "Woe  is  unto  me, 
if  I  preach  not  the  gospel."  No  one  will  ever 
know,  for  Instance,  the  number  of  lives  of 
Innocent  people  that  were  actually  saved  by 
the  policy  of  lend-lease.  When  this  was  In- 
augurated It  was  not  popular.  Insight,  fore- 
thought, and  an  abundance  of  common  sense 
enable  the  President  to  have  a  total  picture 
of  the  world  situation. 

Further  evidence  of  his  closeness  to  our 
homes  was  the  reaction  his  death  caused 
upon  the  children.  No  death  has  so  univer- 
sally affected  the  lives  of  so  many  children 
and  young  people.  A  young  man.  one  of  our 
soloists,  was  prepared  to  sing  The  Lord's 
Prayer  as  a  part  of  this  memorial  service. 
He  found  that  it  was  in: possible  to  sing 
because  his  sense  of  personal  loss  was  so 
great  that  he  would  be  forced  to  weep  dur- 
ing the  singing.  This  is  only  one  index  of 
how  deeply  children  and  young  people  felt 
the  tragic  loss.  Other  Presidents  have  died, 
but  children  and  young  people  of  past  gen- 
erations did  not  feel  a  deep  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  as  they  felt  when  the  President 
passed  on.  This  was  due  to  many  things. 
His  fireside  chats,  his  speeches,  were  delivered 
in  such  a  manner  that  children  and  young 
people  could  understand  them  and  enjoy 
them.  Other  great  personages  have  spoken, 
and  do  speak,  but  their  manner  makes  it  hard 
for  children  and  young  people  to  understand 
them.  As  far  back  as  most  children  and 
young  people  can  remember,  the  voice  of  the 
President  has  been  coming  into  their  homes. 
He  was  the  Interpreter  In  political  matters  at 
home  for  both  children  and  adults. 

He  was  great,  too,  because  he  was  used  as 
a  servant  through  whom  many  Innovations 
were  to  come.  He  knew  that  he  could  not 
bring  Into  existence  a  Utopia.  He  knew  the 
difficulties  and  problems  arising  out  of  an 
attempt  to  esUblUh  a  lasting  peace.  What 
he  wanted  ;o  do,  and  did  do,  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  lasting  peace.  What  he 
wanted  to  do  In  our  sccl&l  life  was  to  make 
changes  that  would  lighten  the  load  of  the 
common  man  and  give  him  an  c^portuulty  to 
lift  himself  higher  In  the  social  scale.  Great 
changes  came  through  his  proposals.  We 
associate  him  with  these  changes. 

Then,  too,  he  was  the  champion  of  the 
weak,  helpless,  crippled,  and  the  maimed.  His 
resolve  and  fight  to  overcome  his  handicap 
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fAve  an  example  and  courafe  to  every  handt- 
eapptd  pcnon  in  thts  country  and  through* 
otit  th«  world.  H:b  example  helped  them  to 
take  an  objective  view  and  preas  forward  with 
gr««ter  oo«iRge  and  hr.pe 

hut  Mowmber  he  offered  a  humble  prayer 
t&at  was  an  expression  of  a  great  Christian 
•pirtt.     He  said: 

"Almighty  Ood,  of  whose  righteous  will  all 
things  are  and  were  created.  Thcu  hast  gath- 
ered our  peop'.e  out  of  many  lands  and  races 
into  a  great  Nation.  We  commend  to  Thy 
OTerrullng  Providence  the  men  and  women  of 
MV  forces  by  sea.  by  land,  and  In  the  air; 
baaaachlng  Thee  to  take  into  Thine  own 
hands  both  them  and  the  cause  they  serve. 
Be  Thou  their  strength  when  they  are  set  In 
the  midst  of  so  many  and  great  dangers.  And 
grant  tbst.  whether  by  life  or  by  death,  they 
may  win  for  the  whole  world  the  fruits  of 
their  »acriflce  and  a  Just  peace.  Ou!de.  we 
b«*eech  Thee,  the  nations  of  ths  world,  into 
Thy  way  of  Justice  and  truth,  and  establish 
among  them  that  peace  which  Is  the  rewsrd 
of  righteouniMS.  Make  the  whole  people  of 
this  land  equal  to  otir  high  trust,  reverent  In 
the  UM  of  freedom.  Just  In  the  exercise  of 
power,  generotis  in  the  protection  of  weak- 
D«as.  enable  us  to  guard  for  the  least  among 
us  the  freedom  we  covet  for  ourselvas;  make 
us  111  content  with  the  inequalities  of  oppor- 
tunity which  still  prevail  among  us.  Pre- 
serve our  Union  against  all  our  divisions  of 
race  and  class  which  threaten  It.  And  now 
may  the  blessing  of  Ood  Almighty  rest  upon 
this  whole  land:  may  He  give  us  light  to 
guide  ui.  coiirte  to  support  us.  charity  to 
urtte  us.  DOW  and  forever  more.     Amen." 

We  remember  how  he  appealed  for  a  re- 
vival of  rehi^ion  in  our  country  We  have 
sung  some  of  the  best  hymns  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  this  morning;  Ocd  of  Our  Fath- 
ers. Ooln"  Home,  Faith  of  Our  Fathers.  Cross- 
ing the  Bar.  Our  Ood.  Our  Help.  Abide  W.th 
lie.  and  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee.  I  have 
heard  that  seme  of  these  were  his  favorites. 
I  imagine  he  was  like  some  of  m.  They 
all  were  bis  favorites,  and  it  was  hard  to 
choose  whlr'h  one  was  bis  real  favorite.  I 
am  also  reminded  that  Kternal  F&ther, 
Strong  to  S»ve.  was  his  special  favorite.  Cer- 
tainly It  does  embcdy  some  of  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  this  gieat  man: 

'"Eternal  Father,  strong  to  save. 
Whose  arm  hath  bound  the  reatlei^  wave. 
Who  bldd  St  the  mighty  ocean  deep 
lu  own  appointed  limits  keep: 
O  hear  us  v.hen  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 

"O  Chrlat,  whose  voice  the  waters  hfrard. 
And  hushed  their  raging  at  Thy  word. 
Who  waiked^t  on  the  foaming  deep. 
And  calm  amid  the  storm  didst  sleep: 
O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea 

•*0  Hoiy  Spirit,  who  didst  brood 
Upon  the  waters  dark  and  rude. 
And  bid  their  angry  tiunult  cease. 
And  give,  for  wild  confusion,  peace; 
O  hear  us  when  we  cry  to  Thee 
For  those  in  peril  on  the  sea. 

•*0  Trinity  of  love  and  power. 
Our  brethren  shield  in  danger's  hour; 
From  rock  and  tempest.  Are  and  fee,  ^ 
Protect  them  wheresoe'er  they  go: 
Thus  evermore  shall  rise  to  Thee 
Olad  hymns  of  praise  from  land  and  sea. 
Amen." 

Tou  have  come  here  this  morning  some- 
what frustrated,  as  to  what  will  happen  to 
our  Ship  of  State.  We  can  be  well  assured 
that  It  has  been  left  In  good  hands.  In  all 
probability  our  President  had  a  premonition 
that  he  could  not  carry  his  ever- increasing 
respond  bill  tics  for  another  term.  He  real- 
ised that  if  he  should  be  called  from  this 
earthlv  life  someone  should  assume  the  re- 
spons^btlltles  of  state  who  could  carry  forth 
where  he  left  cfl.    He  chcse  out  of  his  knowl- 
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There  Is  no  parallel 
to  our  President.     No 
either  In  secular  or 
should  point  out  to 
sion  in  which  the  early 
selves  after  the  death 
sanly  have  to  modify 
respects.     We  find 
In  the  same  attitude 
in.     The    early    dlici 
downcast  when  Jestu 
felt  that  nothing  was 
But  on  second  thought 
only   alternative  was 
rose  to  meet  the 
to  meet  the  future 
We.  too,  may  fully 
hand.     We  can  say  as 

"Ood  Is  our  refuge 
proved  he'p  In   trouble 
not  fear  thou(!h   the 
mountains  topple  Intc 
The    heathen    raged, 
moved:   He    uttered 
melt?d.     The  Lord  of 
God  of  Jacob  is  our 
the  works  of  the  Lord , 
hath  made  In  the  eart 
cease  unto  the  end  of 
the  bow,  and  cutteth 
burneth  the  chariot  In 
know  that  I  am  God:  I 
the  heathen.  I  will  be 
The  Lord  of  hosts  Is 
Jacob  Is  our  refuge." 
translation  by  Smith 
46  ) 

The  question  comes 
wondering  why  our  be! 
spared  to  .see  tbe  frui 
come  to  pass.     Why 
promised    land    of 
worked,  lived,  and  di 
pars.     In  an  address 
months  ago  he 
the  "four  freedoms 

"We  look  forward  for 
four   esiient'al    human 
Is  freedom  of  speech 
where  In  the  world, 
of  every  person  to 
way — everywhere  in 
freedom  from  want 
dom  from  fear." 
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We  cannot  answer  1 
why  he  was  not  spared 
actually  set  up  to  help 
concepts  of  life.    We  ca  i 
In  eong  such  penetratl  ig 
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"Not  now.  but  In  the 

It  may  be  In  the  belter 
We  11  read  the  meanl 
And  there  sometime , 


"Well  know  why  clou48 
Were  over  many  a 
Why  song  has  ceased 
Tis  there  some  thn  i 
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"Then  trust  In  God  through 

Fear  not.  for  He  do  ;h 
Though  dark  the  way. 
Some  time,  some  tii  le 


Or  as  the  Apostle 
concerning  our  limited 
tng   "For   now  we  see 
but  then  face  to  face: 


Htiea    Senator    Harry 
and  his  successor 
not  carry  on.    Sen- 
to  assume  his  obliga- 
left  by  the  Pres- 
that  we  are  all  go- 
in   his   ability, 
a  pood  Job  and  do  it 
have  not  been  left 
Tney  are  In  good 


In  history  to  compare 
life  analogous  to  his 
:ligl0U8   history.     If   I 
the  state  of  confu- 
dlsctples  found  Ihem- 
ot  Jesus.  I  will  noces- 
the  parallel  in  many 
ves  in  many  ways 
mind  that  they  were 
felt    hopeless    and 
^as  taken  away.    They 
I  head  but  a  lost  cause, 
they  realized  that  the 
to  go  forward.     They 
Ood  helped  them 
was  before  them. 
In  His  omnipotent 
did  the  psalmist: 
•nd  strength,  a  well- 
Therefore  we  will 
earth   totter   and  the 
the  heart  of  the  sea. 
the    kingdoms    were 
lis    voice,    the    earth 
hosts  Is  with  us:   the 
efuge.     Come,  behold 
what  desolations  He 
He  maketh  wars  to 
1  he  earth;  He  breaketh 
spear  In  sunder;  He 
the  fire.     Be  still,  and 
win  be  exalted  among 
exalted  in  the  earth, 
with  us:   the  God  of 
(From  the  American 
ind  Gcodspeed,  Psalm 
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to  many  minds  today 

)Vod  President  was  not 

of  his  labor  literally 

nt  he  live  to  see  the 

and    plenty.     He 

to  see  this  come  to 

1  lefore  Congress  a  few 

pronoi  meed  his  doctrine  of 

He  said  In  part: 

a  world  founded  upon 

freedoms.     Tlie   first 

r.d  expression  every- 

second  is  freedom 

worship  God  in  his  own 

world.     The  third  is 

the  fourth  is  free- 
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full  the  question  of 

to  a?e  the  machinery 

establish  these  bssic 

only  repeat  in  verse, 

words  as  these: 


Ing  years, 
land, 
of  our  tears, 
well  understand. 


instead  of  stin 
c^ienshed  plan, 
en  scarce  begun; 
well  understand. 


all  the  days; 

hold  thy  hand; 

still  sing  and  praise: 

we'll  understand." 

— OsvMld  Smith. 
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has  reminded  us 
human  understand- 
in   a   mirror,   darkly; 
now  I  know  In  part; 


but  then  shall  I  know  fully  even  as  also  I 
was  fully  known." 

We  might  ask  why  eo  many  great  heroes 
and  champions  for  the  common  man  did 
not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their  labor 
Why  did  Moses  die  before  he  reached  the 
promised  land?  His  youth  was  spent  In 
Egypt,  preparing  to  bring  the  children  of 
Israel  out.  For  40  years  they  followed  him 
through  the  wilderness.  He  fights  enemies 
without,  and  puts  down  dissesalon  within 
his  ranks.  He  gives  to  his  people  unity,  law, 
morality,  faith  in  God.  and  great  hopes  for 
the  future.  He  is  their  deliverer,  prophet, 
and  lawgiver.  He  makes  a  nation  out  of  a 
mob  of  discouraged  and  despondent  people. 
But  death  takes  him  Just  before  he  was  ready 
to  enter  the  promised  land  with  them.  Sud- 
denly  there  came   the  news: 

"My  servant  MoAes  is  dead;  proceed,  then, 
to  .iQss  the  Jordan  here,  you  and  all  this 
people,  Into  the  land  which  I  am  giving  them. 
Every  place  on  which  the  sole  of  your  fcot 
tie&da  I  have  given  you.  as  I  promised  Moses. 
*  *  *  No  one  shall  be  able  to  hold  bla 
own  against  you  as  long  as  you  live,  in  that 
I  will  be  with  you,  as  I  was  with  Moees.  never 
failing  you  nor  forsaking  you.  Be  strong 
and  brave:  for  you  shall  put  this  people  in 
possession  of  the  land  which  I  swore  to  their 
fathers  to  give  them.  Only  be  very  strong 
and  resolute  to  be  careful  to  do  Just  as  my 
servant  Moses  commanded  you.  swerving 
therefrom  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the 
left,  so  that  you  may  succeed  in  everything 
that  you  undertake.  Do  not  be  frightened 
nor  dismayed;  for  the  Lord  your  Ood  is  with 
you  in  whatever  you  undertake"  (Joshua 
1:  2-9). 

Moses  Is  not  alone.  Many  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  children  of  God  never  saw  the 
actual  fruition  of  their  labors.  We  have  a 
record  recited  in  the  Book  of  Hebrews  of  how 
so  many  could  only  reach  or  sec  their  prom- 
ised land  by  faith: 

"Faith  led  Noah,  when  he  was  warned  by 
Ood  of  things  no  one  then  saw,  in  obedience 
to  the  warning  to  build  an  ark  in  which  to 
save  his  family,  and  by  such  faith  he  con- 
demned the  world,  and  came  to  possess  that 
uprightness  which  faith  produces.  Faith  en- 
abled Abraham  to  obey  when  God  summoned 
him  to  leave  his  home  for  a  region  which  he 
was  to  have  for  his  own,  and  to  leave  home 
without  knowing  where  he  was  going.  Faith 
led  him  to  make  a  temporary  home  as  a 
stranger  In  the  land  he  had  been  prom- 
ised, and  to  live  there  in  his  tents,  with 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  who  shared  the  promise 
with  him.  For  he  was  looking  forward  to 
that  city  with  the  sure  foundations,  designed 
and  built  by  God. 

"All  these  people  lived  all  their  lives  in 
faith,  and  died  without  receiving  what  had 
been  promised;  they  only  saw  it  far  ahead 
and  welcomed  the  light  of  It,  recognizing  that 
they  themselves  were  only  foreigners  and 
strangers  here  on  earth. 

"Time  falls  me  to  tell  of  Gideon,  Barak, 
Samson,  Jephthah,  David.  Samuel,  and  the 
prophets.  They  all  gained  approval  by  their 
faith,  but  none  of  them  received  what  he  had 
been  promised,  for  God  had  resolved  upon 
something  still  better  for  us.  that  they  might 
not  reach  the  fulfillment  of  their  hopes  ex- 
cept with  us"  (Hebrews  ill. 

The  key  or  secret  to  this  passage  Is  that 
they  reach  their  fulfillment  through  us. 
"For  herein  is  the  saying  true,  one  soweth 
and  another  reapeth.  I  sent  you  to  reap 
that  whereon  ye  have  not  labored;  others 
have  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their 
labor'  (John  4:  37-38).  The  hopes,  objec- 
tives, and  plans  of  the  President  will  be 
realized  and  brought  to  pass  through  us. 

Our  beloved  President  has  met  and 
throuflh  the  spirit  of  our  Living  God  has 
conquered  the  last  enemy — death. 

"In  ail  of  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  him  that  loved  Uj.  For 
I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life. 
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nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  -powers, 
nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height  nor  depth,  ncr  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God.  which  Is  In  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord" 
(Romans  8:37-39). 

He  has  fought  a  good  fight,  he  has  fin- 
ished his  coiu'se,  he  has  kept  the  faith,  and 
there  is  laid  up  for  him  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness which  the  Lord  the  rlghteotis  Judga 
shall  give  him.    He  has  heard: 

•"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  senrant; 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things, 
I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things, 
enter  thou  into  the  Joy  of  the  Lord"  (Mat- 
thew 25:  21). 


Unity  After  VE-Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or   WASHINGTON      . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
where the  peoples  who  love  liberty  and 
fought  for  it  are  rejoicing  today.  Europe 
is  freed  from  the  German  slave  master. 
The  gates  of  tiis  starvation  pens  and  his 
murder  camps  are  forced  open.  Those 
f :  made  sick  are  cared  for.  Those  he 
kept  hungry  are  fed.  Those  he  made 
homeless  are  returned  to  their  homes, 
and  the  dead  and  the  living  dead  are 
raised  up  to  judge  over  him. 

We  turn  now  to  our  enemy  in  the 
Pacific.  We  turn  now  the  whole  power 
of  our  Nation  and  its  allies  to  breaking 
the  arrogant  Japanese  Empire  and  free- 
ing the  boundless  waters  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  vast  stretches  of  Asia. 

We  turn  now  to  our  part  in  rebuilding 
shattered  lands  and  shattered  peoples, 
to  administering  justice  in  the  lands  and 
over  the  population  of  our  late  enemy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  an  elo- 
quent letter  from  my  friend,  Chief  War- 
rant OflBcer  Ben  Paskoff.  who  writes  of 
his  observations  of  the  people  of  Ger- 
many and  of  the  fear  that  is  in  the  mind 
of  some  of  our  fighting  men  that  we  at 
home  will  not  gather  the  full  fruits  of 
this  costly  victory.    He  writes: 

My  experiences  in  Germany,  what  I  have 
seen  and  done  there  so  far.  have  aroused 
mixed  feelings  In  me.  The  people  here  dis- 
gust me.  They  lack  the  basic  dignity  of  a 
democratic  people  In  trouble.  Most  of  them 
fall  Into  two  major  categories  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Impression  they  leave  with 
the  American  soldier.  Most  of  them  are 
servile,  subservient,  toothy  smiling,  anxious 
to  please,  and  you  know  all  the  time  that 
you  can't  trust  them  to  the  extent  of  turning 
your  back  on  them.  The  others,  distinctly 
a  minority,  are  arrogant  and  sullen.  But 
even  the  veneer  of  their  arrogance  cracks 
when  they  see  our  apparently  endless  convoys 
of  troops  and  materiel  roaring  through  the 
narrow  streets  of  their  quaint,  travel-folder 
tcrwns.  shaking  the  walls,  raising  the  dust, 
and  cracking  the  pavements;  or  when  they 
gape  open-mouthed  at  the  powerful  fleets 
of  planes  filling  the  skies. 

I  don't  think  there's  very  much  of  the  de- 
structive element  In  my  make-up.  Nothing 
tised  to  delight  me  so  much  as  to  see  shape- 
less and  detached  pieces  of  wood  grow  into 
carpenterial    entitles    under    Hugh's    skilled 


hands,  but  a  certain  thrill  passes  through 
me  when  I  see  the  destruction  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Reich. 
There's  a  powerful  element  of  Justice  in  th© 
fact  that  the  war  has  been  brought  back  to 
its  source,  to  its  home  grounds,  that  at  last 
the  psople's  will  Is  being  done.  I  can't  help 
feeling  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  that 
Guernica.  Amsterdam.  Stalingrad,  Coventry, 
and  the  countless  French  towns  and  villages 
I  saw  razed  to  the  ground,  are  being  avenged. 
And  to  see  the  destruction  and  rooting  out 
of  the  obvious  signs  of  Nazi  domination  is  in 
a  sense  the  ctilmination  of  what  I  have 
thought  and  taught  for  a  gocxl  many  years. 
Do  I  sound  smug?  I  don't  feel  smug.  I  have 
a  feeling  there  hasn't  been  enough  of  such 
destruction  in  Germany  yet. 

1  don't  know  where  we  used  to  get  the  in- 
formation that  there  was  great  scarcity  and 
near  famine  in  Germany,  but  what  parts  of 
the  country  I've  seen  certainly  belle  that 
Impression.  Of  course,  my  excursions  have 
been  oonflned  to  the  southern  parts  but  there, 
at  least,  no  one  seemed  to  have  bee.i  suffer- 
ing from  a  lack  of  focxl  or  clothes.  Our  com- 
mon practice,  when  we  enter  a  town  and 
plan  to  stay  for  a  night  or  more.  Is  to  In- 
form the  occupants  of  the  bouses  we  will 
need  that  they  have  a  specified  amount  of 
time  in  which  to  gather  together  some  basic 
necessities  and  get  out.  As  a  result,  in  the 
process  of  making  our  usual  check  through 
the  hoiise,  including  attic  and  cellar,  for 
booby  traps,  time  bombs,  and  s"chlike  con- 
traptions, we  have  been  able  to  get  a  pretty 
well  undoctored  picture  of  the  status  of  the 
family.  Clothes  closets  have  been  full  of 
clothes  in  good  shape,  and  a  great  deal  of 
It  certainly  not  ersatz.  And  frequently 
hidden  beneath  plentiful  potato,  coal,  or 
wood  piles  we  have  found  bounteous  stores 
of  canned  foods,  preserved  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables, flour,  etc.  Also  wine — much  of  It 
of  excellent  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  It  came  as  plunder  from  the  con- 
quered countries — cheeses  with  the  mark  of 
Holland,  French  wines,  etc. — but  whatever 
the  source,  these  b s  have  the  stuff. 

If  I  sound  bitter,  It's  because  I  am.  You 
have  to  have  seen  the  results  of  their  work, 
spoken  to  Russian,  French,  Polish.  Greek 
slave  laborers — "displaced  persons"  the  Army 
calls  them — 4  and  5  years  in  brutal  bondage 
to  (hese  barbarians,  or  to  some  of  our  own 
boys  who  were  German  prisoners  for  varying 
periods  of  time,  to  begin  to  realize  the  meas- 
ure of  punishment  that  these  people  rate. 
And  what  worries  me  and  a  lot  of  other  sol- 
diers I've  spoken  to.  Is  that  some  of  the 
people  back  home  are  going  to  be  so  relieved 
and  happy  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  over 
that  they're  going  to  be  willing  to  see  the 
spirit  of  Jtistice  tempered  by  an  utterly  un- 
deserved mercy. 

The  Army's  policy  with  regard  to  German 
civilians  Is  one  of  strict  nonfratemlzatlon. 
And  to  the  credit  of  the  American  soldier, 
be  It  said  that  so  far  It  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  best  obeyed  military  orders  ever 
Issued.  The  order  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
dlfScuIt  to  enforce  when  certain  bodies  of 
troops  are  settled  down  as  occupation  troops, 
but  right  now  there  appears  to  be  a  pretty 
complete  understanding  among  the  men  of 
the  reasons  for  the  order.  I,  as  well  as  the 
others,  miss  the  social  contact  with  a  friendly 
civilian  popxilation  that  we  found  so  pleasant 
In  France,  but  the  thought  of  friendly  contact 
with  these  swine  Is  revolting  to  me. 

Mr.  Paskoff  was  a  college  teacher  of 
history  before  entering  the  service.  He  is 
a  trained  observer  and  a  qualified  inter- 
preter. I  hope  that  his  remarks  will 
help  guide  us  as  we  face  the  serious  prob- 
lems of  maintaining  a  unity  of  purpose 
among  the  United  Nations,  to  win  seri- 
ous war  yet  ahead  against  Japan  and 
to  win  and  keep  the  peace. 


Military  Training — If 
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HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^n  VES 

Tuesday .  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause it  contains  one  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing stories  of  heroic  sacrifice  which  only 
the  spirit  of  do  or  die  in  our  country's 
cause  could  inspire,  a  thrilling  portrayal 
of  a  World  War  No.  1  Incident  which 
contains  a  hard-learned  les.«;on  which 
might  well  guide  us  in  the  shaping  of 
our  national  defense  policies  of  the  im- 
mediate future,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
GUMloifAL  Record  an  article  from  the 
able  pen  of  Col.  G.  W.  Stuart,  United 
States  Army,  retired,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Carmel  <CalIf.)  Pinecone- 
Cymbal  of  Friday.  April  6, 1945.  under  the 
significant  title  of  "Military  Training — 
If." 

The  article.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  is  the  following: 

MXLrrAKT  THAININO — IT 

(By  Col.  O.  W.  Stuart,  U.  S.  Army,  retired) 

Military  training.  What  a  mauling  that 
expression  has  taken  at  the  hand  of  con- 
troversialists I  The  words  have  been  twisted 
and  torn,  colored  and  odorized  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  argument,  without  respect  for 
real  meaning.  Years  ago  It  was  the  same 
with. — "Preparedness  for  war." 

Well,  perhaps  it  Is  one  of  the  Inalienable 
freedoms  of  democracy  to  indulge  In  unend- 
ing and  fruitless  debate.  This  debate  has 
been  going  on  for  many  years  without  any 
beneficial  result. 

Suppose  Instead  of  asking.  ~shall  we  have 
military  training?"  we  put  the  same  ques- 
tion In  another  way.  thus.  "If  we  are  going 
to  continue  sending  our  selected  boys  out 
to  fight  our  wars  for  us.  do  you  want  them 
to  have  to  go  into  battle,  without  knowing 
anything  about  it?"  Only  a  demented  per- 
son would  answer.  "Yes.  that's  what  I  want." 
The  alternative  is  obvious  and  yet  we  have 
never  done  anything  about  It. 

One  of  America's  otherwise  great  men 
propagated  the  oratorical  euphemism  that  In 
case  we  were  attacked  a  million  men  would 
spring  to  arms  overnight.  Implying  that  we 
needed  no  other  preparation  for  national 
defense.  Honest  and  Informed  people  knew 
that  the  patriotism  of  our  men  was  unchal- 
lengeable, but  they  also  knew  there  were  no 
arms  for  them  to  spring  to  overnight.  The 
art  of  waging  war  requires  more  than  a 
willingness  to  spring. 

Perhaps  a  little  tale  of  an  actual  event  will 
speak  more  convincingly. 

It  was  my  first  battle.  My  3,000  soldiers 
were  out  In  the  trenches.  In  the  dense  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  drenched  by  the  drizzling 
rain.  They  could  not  even  light  a  cigarette; 
absolute  silence  reigned;  they  were  quiet, 
waiting,  waiting  for  my  order  that  would  cer- 
tainly send  some  of  them  to  their  death. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  abhorrence  of  such  a 
thought  and  such  a  duty  for  a  commander? 
I  loved  my  soldiers. 

They  had  done  well  every  Job  given  them. 
Our  present  Job  vras  to  make  the  enemy  stop 
fighting.  Our  Government  wanted  a  decent 
peace  and  was  learning  the  age-old  lesson  all 
over  again — that  we  had  to  pay  the  price — 
there  was  no  other  way.  Only  in  fairy  stories 
are  desires  fulfilled  by  wishing.  Victory  in 
this  battle  would  be  another  step  forward. 
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A  great  prayer  welled  up  from  my  soul  for 
wiBdom  to  drive  a  sharp  tMrgaln  with  death 
Jor  victory  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

In  a  small  flimsy,  abandoned,  first-aid 
shelter  In  the  front-line  trench,  by  the  fllck- 
ertng  light  of  a  well-shaded  candle,  I  was 
studying  last  minute  orders  and  my  map  for 
the  hundredth  time.  A  heavy  barrage  from 
our  own  artillery  and  massed  machine  guns 
was  hurtling  overhead  with  deafening  racket. 
Enemy  guns  replied  and  flashes  of  signal 
rockeu  Illuminated  the  ghostly  tangle  of  old 
wire  In  front  of  our  trench. 

A  young  boy  crowded  into  our  already 
packed  shelter  'Who  itre  you  and  what  are 
you  doing  here?"  he  was  iksked.  "Oh.  I  am 
U>9  bugler  of  E  Company.  I  Just  came  in  to 
get  out  of  the  rain."  "Well  get  out  and  get 
back  to  jrour  company.  You  cant  get  any 
wetter,"  he  waa  told.  As  he  slowly  moved 
out.  we  could  hear  his  trembling  voice,  re- 
proaching us  m  the  tone  of  an  abused  child. 
"Thafs  no  way  to  treat  me  when  Im  just 
about  to  go  over  the  top  "  He  was  Just  a 
ecared  little  boy.  afraid  in  the  dark,  and 
yearning  for  companionship,  but  there  was 
no  hesitation  or  doubt  about  his  going  over 
the  top.  We  were  both  sorry  for  and  proud 
of  him.  We  were  all  scared,  each  in  his  own 
way.  Much  good  it  did  legs  to  tremble  and 
hearta  to  beat  faster  in  that  gang  of  the 
bug!er  boy  of  Company  B. 

Zero  hour  struck.  All  up  ard  down  the 
line  l«Mters  shouted  above  the  din  and  roar, 
"Let's  go."  The  battle  was  on.  We  climbed 
o-.*er  and  throiigh  the  barbed  wire,  tearing 
the  skirts  of  raincoats  to  shreds.  The  early 
light  of  dawn  discloeed  what  the  map  had 
told  me  There  was  a  hill  before  us  with 
woods  to  right  and  left.  We  advanced  up 
the  hUl  (Bean  Hill— possibly  named  by  Ro- 
man armies  centuries  before) .  Going  up  tiie 
hill  the  woods,  filled  with  a  dense  under- 
growth, difficult  to  traverse,  converged  but 
did  not  Join.  A  gateway  gap  led  a  Qeld  read 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  I  followed  the  road 
and  there  m  the  pap  I  found  him.  A  fine 
specimen  of  American  manhood — Just  right 
for  tackle  on  an  Ail-American  team.  There 
he  was.  lying  on  the  ground  in  one  of  those 
attitudes  thnt  only  death  knows  how  to  as- 
sume— Cur  first  partial  papnent  for  the  vic- 
tory. DoubUess  there  would  be  others  to- 
day— how  many? 

And  then  the  idea  came  to  me — T  *iu  study 
the  terrain  and  reconstruct  the  clrcum- 
•tances  leading  up  to  the  tragic  end  in  each 
case,  with  a  view  of  learning  how  to  drive 
•  better  bargain  next  time. 

As  we  moved  up  the  hill,  I  had  noted  that 
my  soldiers  were  doing  ]ust  as,  most  likely, 
you  would  have  done.    They  were  not  moving 
straight  forward  through  the  woods  but  were 
drifting  out  and  massing  in  the  more  easily 
traversed  open.     I  sent  an  order  for  them  to 
scatter    but    probably    some   did    not    get    it 
while  others,    untrained    to    unquestioning 
obedience  most  likely  said,  "Oh.  the  Old  Man' 
dont  know  what  he  is  talking  about,"  and 
proceeded  on  their  easier  way  with  the  crowd. 
Any  trained  soldier  would  have  known  that 
an   enemy   just   recently   pushed    back   from 
that    terrain    would    have   set    up    a   pair   of 
machine  guns  to  pour  a  stream  of  cross  fire 
on  anyone  following  them  through  the  gap. 
They  anticipated  that  "those  cocky  undisci- 
plined  Americans   will   gang   up   and   come 
over  the  hill  In  a  massed  group  and  we  will 
get  a  pot  shot  at  a  covey."     Something  like 
that  had   happened,  except  that   the   Itchy 
fingers  of  the  enemy  fired  too  soon  at  the 
first  and  smallest  ifroup.      The  rest  scattered, 
obeying     the    command    of    enemy     bullets 
much    better    than    my    orders     to     scatter. 
They  were  learning  the  art  of  war  the  hard 
way.     We  were  fortunate  in  losing  only  one 
man.     This  was  our  first  victim  on  the  altar 
of  Ignorance,   tgnoranoe  of  how  the  tncic 
game  of  war  Is  played 

The  next  rtctim  I  found  out  In  a  beautiful 
meadow  Standing  by  htm  I  could  recon- 
suuci  the  picture  of  what  had  taken  place 
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only  a  few  minutes 
advancing  on  an 
dies  to  right  and  lef  ; 
few  hundred  yards 
enemy.    A  burst  of 
down.     Bullets  and 
overhead  or  striking 
He  was  "pinned  to 
was  no  place  to  go. 
buddies    were     rush! 
bounds   and   droppin 
enemy.     But    he    wa^ 
must  not  happen — h 
there   In  his  2  weeks 
States,  always  been 
up  on  line"?      And 
to  his  death — an 
of  waiting  until  his 
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of  physical  defects  and  weaknesses.  (2)  a 
sternly  disciplined  soul  well  harmonized  with 
their  God-given  sense  of  fun  and  sparkling 
humor:  (3)  skill  in  manipulating  the  sim- 
plest tools  of  a  soldier;  (4)  practice  In  the 
unchanging  basic  principles  of  the  art  of 
war.  Training  in  the  more  technical  imple- 
ments rapidly  becomes  obsolete  with  new 
Inventions. 

As  to  the  proper  agency  to  conduct  military 
training.  I  express  no  preference  but  am 
definitely  opposed  to  unloading  such  a  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  already  overloaded  and 
underpaid  teachers  of  our  school  system. 

Some  confuse  "education  "  and  "training." 
or  consider  the  terms  synonymous.  I  believe 
that  a  marked  distinction  should  be  made 
between  education  and  military  training.  To 
my  mind  education  should  teach  us  how  to 
live  a  full  lile  and  survive  the  battles  of 
peacetime,  while  military  training  should 
teach  us  how  to  win  victories  in  war  at  the 
lowest  cost.  John  Milton  combined  both 
these  purposes  in  his  definition.  "I  call  there- 
fore a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  Justly, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices, 
tMDth  private  and  public  of  peace  and  war." 
This  may  seem  a  pretty  big  Job  for  one  cen- 
tralized group  of  teachers,  but  Milton's 
definition  of  a  "complete  and  generous  edu- 
cation" for  citizenship  In  our  democratic 
society  cannot  be  successfully  challenged. 

Military  training  is  above  all  a  most  prac- 
tical subject.  The  successful  teacher  must 
have  much  more  than  an  understanding  of 
textbooks.  Failure  of  any  pupil  to  pass  the 
final  test  in  battle  means  a  death  that  might 
have  been  avoided. 

I  would  not  be  so  wholly  sold  on  peace- 
time military  training  If  I  were  not  firmly 
convinced  that  the  best  soldier  makes  the 
best  citizen  and  the  best  citizen  makes  the 
best  soldier. 


Request  for  Removal  of  Certain  Obstruc- 
tiont  to  Navigation  From  Calumet 
River 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago  on  April  23, 1945, 
entitled  "Request  for  Removal  of  Cer- 
tain Obstructions  to  Navigation  From 
Calumet  River": 

Whereas  tug  operators  complain  of  the 
hazards  to  navigation  In  the  Calumet  River 
between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Calumet 
caused  by  the  obstruction  to  free  passage 
created  by  the  Calumet  Western  and  Nickel 
Plate  RaUroad  bridges;  and 

Whereas  these  obstructions  prevent  the 
use  of  the  river  by  larger  lake  vessels  and  are 
a  detriment  to  the  development  of  the  city's 
proposed  barge-to-rall-to-lake  interchange 
terminal  in  Lake  Calumet  because  no  experi- 
enced terminal  operator  will  consider  the 
Lake  Calumet  operation  unless  these  ob- 
structions to  navigation  are  removed:  and 

Whereas  the  city  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment stand  to  loie  much  of  the  Investment 
already  made  in  Lake  Calumet,  and  the  great 
potential  possibilities  of  this  vast  inland 
water-front  industrial  area:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Chicago.  That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  th« 
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United  States  Army  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby  peti- 
tioned to  take  such  steps  as  may  he  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  removal  of  the  said  hazards 
and  obstructions  to  the  full  and  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Calumet  River  between  Lake 
Michigan  and  Lake  Calumet;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  promptly  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  representing  the  Chicago 
area. 

State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 
I.  Ludwig  D.  Schreiber.  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  certain  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  at  a  reg- 
ular meeting  held  on  the  23d  day  of  April 
A    D.  1945 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal  of 
the  said  city  of  Chicago  tills  3d  day  of  May 
A   D.  1945. 

LtDWiG  D.  Schreiber. 

City  Clerk. 


Philo  Norton  McGiffin,  Sailor  of  Fortune 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr,  Speaker,  few 
Americans  are  av^are  of  the  warm  inter- 
national friendship  which  has  character- 
ized Chinese-American  relationships 
down  through  the  years,  and  fewer  still 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  long 
series  of  events  upon  which  this  friend- 
ship Is  founded. 

No  doubt  the  historically  informed 
would  point  to  the  OE>en-door  policy, 
the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept its  share  of  the  indemnities  which  a 
weak  and  defenseless  China  had  been 
coerced  into  agreeing  to  pay,  the  Ameri- 
can philanthropies  which  are  reflected 
in  the  splendid  medical  colleges,  finish- 
ing schools,  and  universities  as  the  basis 
of  the  kindly  feeling  that  has  so  long 
existed  between  the  peoples  of  these  two 
great  continental  nations. 

Important  though  these  considerations 
are,  proper  emphasis  has  never  been 
placed  upon  the  heroic  sacrifices  of 
American  nationals  while  in  the  service 
of  the  Chinese  people,  the  amazing  ex- 
ploits of  such  American  soldiers  of  for- 
tune as  Lt.  Gen.  Homer  Lee  and  the 
thrilling  adventures  of  such  valorous 
sailors  of  fortune  as  Capt.  Philo  Norton 
McGiflBn,  an  Annapolis  graduate,  the  de- 
signer and  builder  of  the  first  Chinese 
Navy,  successful  commander  of  a  Chinese 
Fleet  in  the  first  naval  engagement  in 
which  modem  dreadnoughts  were  en- 
gaged. As  a  compelling  factor,  person- 
alities such  as  these  cannot  be  ignored. 

It  is  not  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  story  of  Capt.  Philo  Norton  McGiffln. 
packed,  as  it  is,  with  thrilling  incidents 
of  gripping  intere.st.  should  have  inspired 
a  fellow  townsman,  rfrfb  of  great  literary 
ability,  to  take  up  his  pen  to  write  again 


of  this  most  remarkable  fighting  man's 
exploits  of  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 

Mr.  Earle  R.  Forrest,  of  Washington. 
Pa.,  has  done  just  that  in  a  most  appro- 
priate style  and  manner.  So  well  does 
he  tell  this  story  of  Chinese -American 
cooperation  that  I  am  constrained  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  which  he 
has  written  so  entertainingly  may  be 
spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  part  of  my  Instant 
remarks. 

The  retelling  of  this  story  during  these 
days  when  China  is  again  'at  grips"  with 
her  ancient  enemy,  the  Japanese,  will  in- 
spire the  people  of  our  two  great  Re- 
publics to  a  closer  cooperation  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  Joint  task  of  driving 
all  forms  of  tyranny  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Ours  in  indeed  a  great  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  the  following: 

PHILO  NORTON  M'GIFFIN  FOUGHT  JAPANESE  IN 
BATTLES  OF  1894 — WASHINGTON  COUNTIAN 
WAS  FATHER  OF  NAVY   OF  CHINA 

<By  Earle  R.  Forrest) 

Since  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  opened  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  name 
of  Philo  Norton  McOitBn,  undoubtedly  the 
first  man  from  Washington  County  to  fight 
against  the  Japanese,  is  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  front.  Not  only  was  he  the  first 
from  this  section  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  fight  against 
the  Japs.  This  was  in  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan  in  1694.  There  were  not  many 
Americans  fighting  for  China  in  that  war 
because  we  did  not  give  a  hoot  which  side 
won — but  that  was  In  1894. 

Norton  McGiffin.  as  he  was  known  here, 
has  been  mentioned  frequently  in  the  Re- 
porter during  th  last  few  years,  Just  to  bring 
to  the  minds  of  the  generations  of  Wesh- 
ingtonians  who  have  come  along  since  he 
died  46  years  ago,  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
name  was  known  over  the  whole  world  in 
the  middle  of  the  ICSO's,  and  a  Washington 
man  who  made  world  history. 

Uls  name  Is  brought  to  mind  In  the  pres- 
ent case  by  a  story  that  appeared  in  the 
column  of  WaUy  Boren  In  a  Washington, 
D.  C  ,  newspaper  of  recent  date.  Endorse- 
ment la  given  Mr.  Boren's  suggestion  that 
after  we  capture  Japan  we  rename  the  biggest 
Jap  town  "McGifflnviUe." 

Here  is  the  story  from  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  nev;£paper: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  Philo  Norton  Mc- 
Gifilii?  Well,  neither  did  I  until  a  few  nights 
ago.  He  was  a  real  guy — I  didn't  Just  go 
make  him  up  In  my  mind. 

"There's  a  Chinese  restaurant  down  the 
street  and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Wing  Teh, 
likes  my  brand  of  chill,  an'  I  like  his  chop 
suey.  So  every  once  In  a  while  we  trade  a 
little  patronage. 

"The  other  night  I  enjoyed  a  dish  of  his 
baibecued  duck— which  goes  by  the  name  of 
'Sin  Ap" — when  Wing  brings  me  out  a  maga- 
zine dated  1894. 

"  'Americans  long  time  fight  Japan,'  he 
says.     'Give  look  see  what  I  find  In  ol'  paper.' 

"Well,  it's  a  piece  about  PhUo  Norton  Mc- 
Giffin. He  was  a  soldier  of  fortune — except 
for  being  a  na^lor  Instead.  Ol'  Philo  was.  by 
1894,  second  In  command  of  a  Chinese  bat- 
tleship that  outsmarted  the  Japs  in  the  battle 
of  the  Yalu  Rfver,  way  back  49  years  ago. 

"Seems  ol  Philo  had  to  take  over  when  the 
ship's  captain  got  the  Jitters.  They  was  short 
of  ammunition,  the  ship  got  hit  and  set  afire 
eight  different  times.  Philo  was  wounded  an* 
burned  practically  crisp,  but  somehow  he 
came  out  alive  an'  not  only  saved  his  own 
ship,  but  also  another  Chinese  battleship. 

"Well,  Wing  knew,  even  if  I  didn't,  that  the 
Chinese  lost  that  war  of  1894  to  the  Japs  be- 


cause they  didn't  have  enough  stuff  to  fight 
with. 

"Now,  I  ain't  one  to  go  makin'  suggestions 
to  the  military  authorities,  but  me  and  Wing 
think  It  would  be  quite  flttln'  if.  the  first 
time  we  capture  a  real  part  of  Japan,  on 
account  of  having  enough  men  an'  ammuni- 
tion this  time,  we  should  rename  the  biggest 
Jap  town  'McGllDnville.'  " 

Here  Is  another  thing  about  Philo  Norton 
McGiffin  that  Mr.  Boren  does  not  know.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Chinese  Navy,  and  he 
was  the  first  American  or  European  to  com- 
mand a  modern  war  vessel  in  battle,  for  the 
Battle  of  the  Yalu  River  was  the  first  combat 
between  modern  warships. 

Neither  was  Norton  second  In  c^ommand. 
He  was  commander  of  the  Chen  Yuen  from 
the  beginning,  and  when  the  Admiral  was 
kUled  In  the  battle  he  became  commander  of 
the  entire  Chinese  Fleet.  And  had  not  Mc- 
Giffln been  so  terribly  wounded  when  that 
big  Jap  gun  went  off,  there  might  have  been 
a  far  different  story  to  tell  of  the  Battle  of 
Yalu  River. 

Mr.  Boren  Is  right  when  he  calls  Philo  Nor- 
ton McGiffin  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He  loved 
adventure:  he  loved  the  sea.  and  he  loved  to 
roam  over  the  world.  He  came  by  that  dis- 
position honestly. 

His  great-grandfather,  Nathaniel  McGiffin. 
a  Scotchman,  came  to  America  by  way  of 
Ireland.  As  far  as  we  know  today,  his  rea- 
son for  coming  to  this  land  was  to  fight  for 
liberty.  At  any  rate  he  enlisted  in  the  Conti- 
nental Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  fought  with  Washington  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Trenton  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Later  he  served  under  Lafayette  when  the 
young  French  patriot  was  the  youngest  major 
general  the  United  States  Army  has  ever 
known.  At  the  end  of  the  war  young  Mc- 
Giffln received  an  honorable  discharge.  He 
came  to  Washington  County  and  settled  on 
Ten  Mile  Creek.  In  Amwell  Tounthlp.  where 
he  was  engaged  In  fighting  Indians  until 
peace  finally  came  to  the  western  twrder. 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  In  1346. 
Norton  McGiffln.  grandson  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  veteran  and  Indian  fighter,  en- 
listed in  the  old  DuQuesne,  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  mustered  into  the  service  as  Com- 
pany K.  First  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

He  marched  with  General  Bcott  (Old  Fuss 
and  Feathers)  from  Vera  Crux  to  Mexico  City. 
He  vvas  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Puebla. 
October  12.  1847,  where  a  comrade.  James 
Phlllip>8.  Washington  County,  was  killed.  He 
fought  at  Churubusco.  where  Lt.  Joseph  P. 
Irons,  also  of  Washington,  was  mortally 
wounded,  Augtist  20,  1847,  dying  In  Mexico 
City  August  26.  He  marched  into  Mexico 
City  with  the  American  Army  and  was  at  the 
storming  of  the  Castle  Chapultepec. 

And  when  he  returned  to  Washington 
County  he  brought  a  Mexican  boy.  Antonio 
Morales,  with  him.  Antonio  fought  In  the 
Civil  War  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life 
In  Washington,  a  respected  citizen. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Norton  Mc- 
Giffln marched  away  as  captain  of  Company 
E.  Twelfth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  on  April 
20,  1831.  This  was  the  first  company  to  leave 
Washington,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  chll  for  75,000  volunteers  to 
put  down  the  rebellion. 

When  Its  term  of  service,  3  months,  was 
over.  Norton  McGiffln  returned  as  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  But  the  old  war 
horse  would  not  stay  at  home.  He  had 
smelled  powder  In  Mexico,  and  he  wanted  to 
smell  more.  During  the  3  months'  service 
his  regiment  had  been  used  to  guard  a  rail- 
road, and  he  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  a 
gun. 

After  the  3  months'  service  was  over  n» 
enlisted  Immediately  in  the  Eighty-fUth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  and  was  commie- 
Bioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  that  regiment. 
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It  was  dtaeate  that  got  thia  old  warrior. 
During  the  Penlnsulf>r  Campaign,  under 
Otneral  McClelUn.  Cclonel  UcOtffln  waa 
■likiail  wiXik  m  malady  «hich  forced  htm 
to  iwl|B.  ft  racr*  akrleton  of  Ma  former  self 
■ad  MMie  aJmoat  an  invalid  for  the  re- 
BMlmter  of  hia  life.  In  fact,  many  another 
man  nf  lees  determination  would  have  gone 
to  bed  and  remained  there.  He  lived  to  see 
his  son  become  internationally  famous  and 
then  Cie  at  the  early  age  of  36.  The  old 
veteran  of  two  wars  died  In  Washington  July 
20.  1905. 

With  such  a  family  background  and  such 
a  father,  it  t.s  little  wonder  that  ycung  Phllo 
Norton  McGlffln  became  a  world  wanderer 
and  soldier  of  fortune. 

He  was  born  In  Washington  December  13, 
1860  (some  accounts  say  in  1863.  but  this  is 
liot  correct),  and  at  the  skfe  of  18  he  entered 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  graduat- 
ing in  1882. 

One  of  his  little  known,  early  adventures 
Is  a  story  told  by  some  of  the  old-timers. 
During  the  great  railroad  strike  in  Pittsburgh 
In  1877,  according  to  this  old  tale,  young 
McGlffln  was  with  the  troopw  surrounded 
by  the  strikers  in  the  roundhouse.  They 
needed  help  and  needed  it  badly,  but  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops  was  not 
aware  of  their  predicament.  How  to  get 
that  help  was  a  problem. 

"If  someone  will  show  me  how  to  start 
and  stop  an  engine  I'll  get  out  of  here  and 
send  help  back,*  young  McGiffln  told  the 
captain.  There  was  an  engineer  among 
those  milltiam.en,  and  he  quickly  showed  the 
volunteer  how  to  start  and  step.  Getting 
up  a  full  head  of  steam,  McGiffln  climbed 
on  board. 

The  roundhouse  doors  suddenly  swung 
open  and  before  the  astonished  strikers 
could  recover  from  their  surprise  a  big  en- 
gine seemed  fairly  to  leap  at  them  from  the 
upen  door,  and  they  scattered  away  from 
Its  deadly  path  like  a  flock  of  frightened 
sheep  before  a  pack  of  wolves.  McGiffln  got 
through  and  sent  help  back. 

After  cruising  some  in  the  Atlantic  and 
South  American  waters,  during  which  he 
contracted  typhoid  fever,  young  McGiffln. 
after  his  graduation  was  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  Chma  Station.  The  people  of  that 
country  appealed  to  him  and  he  became  so 
interested  in  them  that  when  Prance  de- 
clared war  against  China  in  1883  as  a  result 
of  the  Chinese  operations  in  Tonkin,  the 
as-year-old  American,  who  had  only  been  in 
the  naval  service  1  year,  asked  for  and  re- 
ceived his  country's  release  from  service  and 
its  consent  to  enter  the  service  of  China. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Chinese 
Navy  and  it  was  probably  the  real  beginning 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  China.  These  relations  were  un- 
doubtedly greatly  enhanced  by  McGlffln  dur- 
Ing  the  years  he  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
Chinese.  And  the  Chinese,  on  their  part, 
have  long  memories;  they  do  not  forget  with 
the  passing  of  years  and  the  name  of  Phllo 
Norton  McGiffln  is  held  sacred  by  them  to 
this  day. 

During  the  war  with  France  young  Mc- 
Giffln quickly  showed  his  naval  ability  by 
capturing  the  only  gunboat  lost  by  the 
French  in  the  Battle  of  the  Yungtse  River. 
After  hostilities  ceased  by  an  equitable  treaty 
in  1885,  McGiffln  was  sent  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  China  to  England  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  several  gunboats 
for  China — and  he  was  Just  25. 

These  were  modern  battleships,  possibly 
not  modern  when  compared  with  the  fighters 
of  1843,  but  they  were  the  beginning  of 
modern  battleships  nevertheless. 

One  of  these  ships  was  the  Chen  Yuen, 
which  was  to  become  famous  in  world  history 
9  years  later  as  the  flagship  of  the  Chinese 
Fleet  in  the  Chinese- Japanese  War  of  1894-95. 

"ihe  years  passed  and  Captain  McGiffln 
continued  to  build  the  Chinese  H&vj  as  best 
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Chinese  battleship  Chen  Yuen  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Yalu,  September  17.  1894, 

"  A   broken   and   a   contrite   heart, 
••  'Oh.  God.  Thou  wilt  not  despise.' 

"This  tablet  It  erected  in  tender  memory 
cf  a  brave  man,  who  loved  his  own,  but  gave 
his  life  for  an  alien  flag." 

Such  is  the  tragic  and  brilliant  story  of 
Phllo  Norton  McGiffln. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Washington  County 
Historical  Society  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
courthouse  is  a  large  painting  of  this  native 
son  whose  life  story  reads  like  the  wildest 
romr nee  of  flictlon.  The  portrait  is  of  a  man 
of  kindly  face,  very  attractive,  with  winning, 
livable  eyes. 

In  the  historical  society  room  are  a  number 
of  relics  that  he  brought  back  from  the  Far 
East. 

Miss  Ida  V.  Steen.  143  South  College  Street, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  McGlffln  and 
other  members  of  his  family.  Is  also  in  pos- 
session of  a  number  of  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting relics  brought  back  by  him  from  China 
and  presented  to  her  by  members  of  his  fam- 
ily after  his  death. 
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HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

LET'S  KEEP  Otm  BLOOD-BOUGHT  PACIFIC  BASES 

Because  this  question  Is  so  vital  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  and  to  the  pre- 
vention of  World  War  No.  3.  you  are  urged  to 
give  Immediate  and  vigorous  support  to  the 
action  proposed  in  the  following  resolution. 
Wm.  S.  Grant, 
President,  Long  Beach  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

"Whereas  at  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1 
all  Islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  lying  north 
of  the  equator  and  owned  by  Germany  were 
mandated  to  Japan  under  the  Versailles  Peace 
Treaty;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  said  Islands  were  further 
colonized  with  people  of  Japanese  nationality 
and  converted  into  bases  for  the  use  of  the 
Japanese  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  those  islands  have  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
after  loss  of  many  American  boys  and  the 
expenditure  of  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars;  and 

"Whereas  it  has  been  frequently  stated 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  No.  2  by 
many  of  our  Government  leaders  in  control 
of  foreign  policy  that  the  United  States  did 
not  seek  in  this  war  and  would  not  accept  a 
single  foot  of  territory  belonging  to  any  other 
nation;  and 

"Whereas  so  far  as  is  known  by  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  Nations 
have  not  been  informed  of  any  policy*  to  the 
contrary  by  those  officials  in  charge  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  most  important  to  the  pre- 
vention of  a  third  world  war  that  many  of 
these  Islands  in  the  Pacific  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  Japanese  and  others  that 
will  be  hereafter  taken  before  the  end  of 
World  War  No.  2  must  bs  held  by  the  United 
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states  and  maintained  as  military  bases  in 
the  Paciflc;  and 

"Whereas  Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  in 
ft  recent  speech  made  in  the  city  of  New  York 
stated:  'Failure  to  maintain  these  bases  es- 
sential for  our  defense  raises  the  fundamen- 
tal question:  Hew  long  can  the  United  States 
afford  to  continue  a  cycle  of  fighting  and 
building  and  winning  and  giving  away — only 
to  fight  and  build  and  win  and  give  again? 
Hich  as  we  are,  we  do  not  have  the  human 
or  physical  resources  to  dissipate  our  patri- 
mony, generation  after  generation,  in  this 
manner";  and 

"Whereas  a  conference  of  the  Allied  Nations 
of  the  world  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  beginning  April  25,  1945; 
and 

"Whereas  it  Is  important  that  the  Allied 
Nations  of  the  world  be  informed  before  the 
end  of  World  War  No.  2  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  hold  and  maintain  those 
bases  in  the  Pacific  that  this  Nation  considers 
necessary  for  its  future  defense;  and 

"Whereas  there  has  recently  been  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Honorable  Gkokgk  H.  Mahon,  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Texas,  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Congress 
express  at  this  time  a  policy  advising  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  that  after  World 
V/ar  No.  2  Is  won  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  hold  perma- 
nently any  and  all  islands  In  the  Pacific 
formerly  owned  ty  or  mandated  to  Japan 
considered  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace,  and  that  the  United  States  will 
also  hold  those  Islands  In  the  Pacific  liber- 
ated by  it  which  belonged  to  frlend'.y  nations 
until  the  original  owners  thereof  can  re- 
occupy  them  or  until  their  mutual  occupa- 
tion can  be  arranged  by  the  United  Nations: 
Now,  therefore,  it  is  hereby 

"Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.: 
"That  all  Islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  for- 
merly owned  by  Japan  or  mandated  to  Japan 
at  the  close  of  World  War  No.  1  and  desig- 
nated by  the  Chlefc  of  SUff  of  the  United 
States  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace,  be  permanently  held  by  the 
United  States;  and 

"That  all  islands  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  that 
formerly  belonged  prior  to  World  War  No.  2 
to  friendly  nations,  be  held  by  the  United 
States  until  they  can  be  reoccupied  and  nuiin- 
talned  by  the  original  owners  thereof,  or  until 
their  mutual  occupation  can  be  arranged  by 
the  United  Nations;  and  It  is  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  policy  be  made  known 
to  the  United  Nations  of  the  world  in  their 
Conference  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  begin- 
ning on  April  25,  1945.  so  that  when  the 
peace  terms  are  agreed  upon  at  the  close  of 
World  V/ar  No.  2,  there  will  be  absolutely  no 
question  about  consenting  to  the  United 
States  holding  and  maintaining  bases  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  Islands  held  by  Jcpan  prior 
to  December  7.  1941;  and  it  Is  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  immediately  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  Senator  Connallt.  of 
Texas;  Senator  Vandenberg,  of  Michigan; 
Representative  Bloom,  of  New  York;  Repre- 
sentative Eaton,  of  New  Jersey;  Secretary  of 
State  Stettinlus;  Senator  Johnson,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Senator  Downet,  of  California:  Rep- 
resentative DoTiF.  of  California;  and  Repre- 
sentative Mahon.  of  Texas;  accompanied  by 
a  letter  from  this  chamber  of  commerce 
si^ed  by  the  president  thereof,  urging 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  followed  by  immediate  action  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  thereof." 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  directors  of 
the  Long  B:ach  Chamber  of  Commerce,  April 
12.  1915. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  GETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  our 
eyes  are  turned  to  the  victory  of  Allied 
arms  in  Europe  and  to  the  suffering 
among  the  liberated  peoples  there,  we 
should  not  forget  the  war-caused  suf- 
fering of  the  Far  East. 

In  India  the  war  has  caused  the  death 
by  starvation  of  more  than  1,000.000 
civilians — more  than  the  total  casualties 
of  oui'  armed  forces  to  date.  The  famine 
has  passed  in  India,  but  its  aftermath  of 
destitution,  epidemics,  and  malnutrition 
is  still  very  serious.  Millions  of  her  peo- 
ple are  in  need  of  medical  supplies  that 
are  readily  available  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  India  is  not  now  receiving  help  from 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  no  aid  has 
yet  been  forthcoming  from  U.  N,  R.  R.  A. 
Fortunately,  some  American  help  has 
been  and  is  being  sent  through  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  Vita- 
mins, sulfa  drugs,  atabrine,  and  dietary 
supplements  are  being  shipped.  They 
are  distributed  by  all  competent  agencies 
in  Bengal.  Orlssa,  Bikar,  and  south  India. 
Moslems,  Hindus,  Christians,  and  British 
Government  bureaus  cooperate  in  get- 
ting the  supplies  to  the  people  in  need. 

This  work  started  last  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  War  Pvmd  which 
has  withdrawn  its  support  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  liberated  areas. 

A  group  of  American  citizens  under 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Henry 
Grady  of  California,  Ambassador  Wil- 
liam Phillips.  J.  Edgar  Rhoads.  of  Dela- 
ware, Guy  Emerson,  Henry  Luce,  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  and  George  Medalie  of 
New  York.  Frank  Aydelotte  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Sumner  Welles  of  Maryland  has 
set  cut  to  raise  funds  to  maintain  this 
work  of  mercy.  They  have  organized 
under  the  name  of  American  Relief  for 
India,  Inc. 

As  one  of  its  sponsors,  I  want  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se.  and  to 
introduce  into  the  Record  a  challenging 
statement  by  Mr.  William  Phillips  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  statement  which  he 
made  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  public  announcement  of  American 
Relief  for  India,  Inc. 

I  am  pleased  to  add  the  following 
speech  by  Hon.  William  Phillips  of  the 
State  Department  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  American  Relief  for 
India,  Inc.,  April  17,  1945: 

Americans  in  the  past  have  thought  cf 
India  as  a  land  of  violent  contrasts,  of  lofty 
capped  mountains,  and  endless  arid  plains, 
of  dazzling  wealth  and  abject  poverty,  cf 
great  culture  and  pitiful  ignorance,  and  yet 
so  remote  that  to  many  it  seemed  to  be 
principally  a  land  of  mystery  and  of  Itary 
tales. 

What  changes  cf  thought  and  contact  has 
this  war  produced. 


Never  before  have  cities  and  towrui  la 
India  been  so  disturbed  as  they  are  now  by 
the  ro»r  of  American  trucks  and  armored 
velUelM  or  by  the  confusion  of  bustling 
Amerfeui  soldiers.  And  never  before  in  this 
country  has  there  been  aucb  an  interest  in 
India  due  to  the  presence  there  cf  thcusands 
of  young  Americans.  For  India  has  been  for 
nearly  3  years  a  base  for  our  operattcrs 
against  the  Japanese  in  Burma  and  in 
China. 

Our  forces  have  been  obliged,  owing  to 
military  necessity,  to  make  themselves  at 
home  in  this  foraign  land  and  often,  I  fecr, 
without  fully  appreciating  and  respecticg 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  And 
Indiana,  on  their  part,  have  undoubtedly  felt 
concern  as  the  numbers  of  our  forces  In- 
creased, since  to  them  the  Japanese  enemy 
seems  remote  in  faraway  Burma  and  China 
and  therefore  of  no  immediate  danger  to 
their  own  country. 

But  the  recent  terrible  famine  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  pestilences 
which  have  followed  In  Its  wake  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  attributable  to  this  distant 
warfare.  And  then,  too,  the  very  presence  oC 
increased  Allied  forces,  including  our  own, 
has  contributed  In  raising  the  prices  of 
India's  food  supply  and  has  added  to  its 
scarcity. 

In  these  circumstances  It  is  natural  that 
the  people  of  India  should  look  to  this  coun- 
try for  sympathy  and  help,  and  the  governor 
of  Bengal,  in  whose  province  is  to  be  found 
the  most  acute  suffering,  has  Joined  the  ap- 
peal for  American  aid. 

Friendship  between  nations,  as  between 
individuals.  Is  won  by  sympathy  and  under- 
standing In  times  of  need.  India  is  in  need 
now. 

American  relief  for  India  does  not  pre- 
sume to  be  an  answer  to  India's  suffering 
millions  but  It  can  be  the  channel  through 
which  America  may  extend  a  sympathetic 
and  helping  hand  to  an  allied  people  whoce 
tragic  condition  and  suffering  springs  in  large 
measure  from  the  effects  of  the  war. 

India  looks  to  America.  Shall  we  respond 
or  shall  we  turn  a  deaf  ear?  Of  course  we 
shall  respond,  and  gladly,  for  we  have  an 
cbllgatlon  to  the  Indian  people  as  a  result 
of  this  war,  and  we  count  upon  India's 
friendship  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  submit  four  Important  letters  con- 
cerning American  relief  for  India: 

TOT!  VicraoT's  Housk, 
New  Delhi.  February  19.  1945. 
Since  1942,  the  Friends'  Ambulance  Unit 
hr.8  been  doing  very  valuable  work  in  reliev- 
ing dlstrets  in  India.  Its  main  activities  have 
been  in  Bengal,  but  supplies  have  been  sent 
also  to  Bihar.  Ortssa,  the  Malabar  District  of 
Madras,  and  the  states  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin.  The  unit  has  received  generous  aid 
from  America,  and  I  should  like  all  those  in 
America  who  have  helped  with  money  or 
goods  to  know  how  much  their  practical  sym- 
pathy has  been  appreciated.  1  am  j.lad  to 
say  that  the  food  situation  in  India  is  better 
than  it  was  in  1943.  but  there  is  great  sccpe 
still  for  the  unit's  work,  and  I  hope  it  will 
continue  to  receive  the  same  generous  sup- 
port. 

Wavd-L, 

Vicerop  and  Governor  General, 

OovxiNMzirr  Hoxtsb, 
Calcutta.  December  22,  1944. 
The  splendid  services  rendered  by  the 
American  Friends  in  Bengal  during  the  pest 
12  months  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all 
sections  of  the  public  in  thU  province.  In 
distributing  large  quantities  of  milk,  vita- 
mins, and  medical  supplies  they  have  taken 
the  utmost  trouble  to  insure  that  they  reach 
those  who  need  them  most,  and  in  this  way  • 
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great  deal  of  genuine  suffering  and  distress 
ba£  besn  alleviated. 

Bensal  Is  making  every  possible  effort  to 
help  herself,  but  at  the  same  time  she  Is 
mcst  grateful  for  the  help  that  ha^  been 
forthcoming  from  friends  outside  India,  all 
of  which  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
of  the  great3st  vr.lue. 

I  wi&n  the  American  Friends  all  success  ia 
their  great  bumanliarian  task. 

R.  H   C-^srr, 
Governor  of  Bensal. 

GovnHKSNT  or  Bcng.^l. 
Calcutta.  December  22.  1944. 
P   W    Johnson.  Esq.. 

Am^TKcn  Friends  Service  Committee , 

Calcutta. 

Dkae  Mr  Johnson  :  I  understand  that  you 
are  shortly  returning  to  America  to  work  in 
the  head  offlce  of  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Committee. 

1  should  like.  If  1  may,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity ol  asking  you  to  convey  to  your  com- 
mittee the  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  Bengal  Government  for  the  magnifi- 
cent work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  during  and  after  the  famine. 
There  is  hardly  an  affected  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince where  your  drugs,  vitamins,  and  milk 
have  not  penetrated  and  your  noble  motives 
become  known. 

At  the  same  time.  I  hope  It  will  be  possible 
for  the  A.  F  S.  C.  not  only  to  continue  but 
to  expand  its  efforts.  Many  of  the  poor  cul- 
tivators and  artisans  ol  Bengal  are  always 
on  the  border  line  of  starvation,  and  the 
floods  and  other  natural  disasters  to  which 
the  province  Is  prone  may  at  any  time  push 
them  over  the  edge.  In  wartime,  however, 
earnest  the  efforts  of  government,  the  strain 
on  transport  and  on  food  supplies^  makes 
relief  doubly  difficult.  The  work  of  the 
A.  P.  S.  C.  and  F.  A.  U.  transcending  the  bar- 
riers of  community,  race,  and  politics,  is  a 
vital  complement  to  the  work  of  government; 
and  as  long  as  war  conditions  prevail  In  India, 
I  hope  that  those  efforts  will  continue. 
Totirs  verv  sincerely, 

T.1.RAKNATH   MXTKEKJEK. 

Minister  in  Charge  of  Relief. 

-Ramakrtshna  Mieston. 
Belur  Math.  Howrah.  Dex^ember  23,  1944. 
Eaic  W.  JoHNSCN.  Esq  . 

American  Friends  Service 

Committee,  Calcutta. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  The  other  day  yoxi  In- 
quired of  us  about  the  conditions  In  Bengal 
and  the  need  of  continuing  relief  In  the 
Province.  So  far  as  foodstuffs  are  concerned, 
the  condition  has  somewhat  improved  as 
compared  with  last  year  at  this  time.  But 
from  reports  received  from  otir  relief  centers 
we  find  that  the  situation  Is  again  getting 
iKB-se.  The  price  of  rice,  which  came  down 
to  R3.  12  -  and  Rs.  10  -,  has  again  gone  up 
to  Rs.  18  -  in  some  places. 

E\'en  if  the  need  of  foodsttiffs  be  not  so 
acute,  the  need  for  medical  relief  Is  very 
pressing.  Though  foodstuffs  are  not  so  rare 
as  in  the  last  year,  yet  In  consequence  of  lest 
year's  famine,  which  left  the  whole  Province 
famished  and  physically  weak,  we  are  having 
epidemics  like  malaria,  smallpox,  cholera, 
dropsy,  pneumonia,  and  general  debility. 
These  epidemics  are  taking  a  heavy  toll  of 
life.  There  is  no  possibility  of  their  being 
brought  under  control  In  1945,  because  the 
general  health  of  the  people  has  to  \ie  Im- 
proved first.  Meanwhile  medical  help  has  to 
be  continued,  and  suitable  diet  given  to  the 
sick. 

The  need  for  antimalarial  drugs  Is  most 
acute.  In  spite  of  Government  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  antimalarial  and  other 
dri'gs,  it  Is  not  quite  adequate,  and  so  many 
Donofflcial  bodies  are  also  working  In  the  field 
supplementing  Government  aid  or  cooper- 
ating w.th  them  In  fighting  these  epidemics. 
Your  organization  has  done  much  to  meet 
tins  demand,  and  your  antimalarial  drugs,  aa 
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pay  the  average  elementary  school 
teacher  less  than  the  average  school 
janitor.  Single  salary  schedules  are 
coming  into  favor,  however,  a  plan  which 
will  pay  equally  for  equal  talents  regard- 
less of  sex  or  of  the  grade  taught. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  grant  adequate 
Federal  aid  to  every  State  unable  to  pay 
its  teachers  decent  salary  standards. 
This  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  1^96.  Liberal  pay  in- 
crements will  be  an  inducement  to  the 
many  who  have  left  the  teaching  prof es  - 
sion  to  return  and  will  also  induce  stu- 
dents to  pursue  a  teaching  career. 

Lst  us  hope  that  present  aid  and  re- 
forms will  prove  neither  too  little  nor  too 
later.  The  times  force  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  teaching 
profession  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
Young  people  should  be  encouraged  to 
become  educators  if  they  have  aptitude 
in  that  direction. 

The  objective  of  the  present  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco  fully  justifies  us 
in  appropriating  an  adequate  sura  to 
strengthen  the  foundation  of  democ- 
racy— the  schools  of  America. 


Tbe  Strawberry  in  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  ii\  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  of  May  6,  1945: 

THE    STSAWBEBRT    IM    ARKANSAS 

The  Greaier  Little  Rock  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce could  not  have  served  a  fruit  more 
appropriate  than  strawberries  at  Its  lunch- 
eon honoring  White  County,  for  the  large 
annual  crops  of  strawberries  distinguish  this 
part  cf  Arkansas. 

When  the  South  was  struggling  to  reestab- 
lish its  economy  after  the  Civil  War  progres- 
sive leaders  began  to  consider  seriously  the 
growing  of  fruits  for  the  commercial  market. 
In  De  Bow's  Review  of  October  1866,  Dr.  J.  A. 
DibreU  of  Crawford  County;  C.  Langtree  of 
Little  Rock,  who  had  made  a  map  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Liberty  Bartlett,  judge  of  the 
fifth  Arkansas  judicial  circuit,  discussed  the 
State's  resources,  and  they  listed  straw- 
bjrries  among  the  fruits  which  thrived  here. 
In  1872  James  P.  Henry,  in  his  "Rssources  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,"  stressed  the  cultivat- 
ing of  fruits,  including  strawberries.  He 
predicted  a  great  fruit  business  would  be 
created,  with  the  railroads  giving  access  to 
many  markets.  By  1900  farmers  were  plant- 
ing strawt)errles  for  the  commercial  market, 
but  the  Industry  had  Its  greatest  expansion 
after  World  War  No.  1.  The  cultivation  of 
the  strawberry  has  become  one  of  the 
major  crops  in  northern  and  central  Arkansas 
counties.  For  the  1933-42  period  the  State 
average*'  16,200  acres  of  strawberries  har- 
vested, a  total  production  of  841.000  crates, 
and  a  yield  of  52  crates  per  acre.  Arkansas's 
1942  crop  of  1.785.000  crates  gave  the  State 
first  place  in  strawberry  production. 

Arkansas  has  gained  prominence  not  only 
in  yield  but  In  the  type  of  plants  cultivated 
here.  Strawberry  growers  In  Florida  obtain 
the  Missionary  variety  of  plants  from  eastern 
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Maryland  and  an  area  near  Judsonia,  Ark. 
We  are  told  that  comparative  tests  made  ly 
the  Florida  Experiment  Station  showed  that 
the  Arlianras  plants  produced  more  fruit. 

The  cultivation  of  strawberries  has  been 
an  Important  factor  in  developing  White  and 
other  counties.  It  has  stimulated  the  crate 
and  oth?r  industries.  Strawberries  are  the 
State's  most  widely  marketed  fruit. 


German  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
1,  1945,  during  the  course  of  the  usual 
evening  hour  broadcast  given  over  to 
America's  brillian  and  popular  commen- 
tator. Richard  Eaton,  radio  station  WOL, 
Washington,  I  delivered  a  short  speech 
on  German  atrocities  and  the  necessity 
of  having  a  permanent  commission  to 
record  and  preserve  the  record.  Under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  therein  this  talk: 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  nothing  has  shocked 
the  American  people  as  much  as  the  recent 
stories  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the 
Germans  against  those  who  are  their  prison- 
ers. From  time  to  time  we  have  been  told 
of  the  Inhuman  treatment  being  given 
prisoners  In  German  camps,  but  as  a  people 
we  have  been  somewhat  loath  to  believe  that 
anyone  cculd  be  so  barbaric  as  to  be  guilty 
of  such  shocking  outrages.  Now  the  German 
battle  lines  have  been  broken  at  many  points 
under  the  weight  cf  our  attacks  and  those  of 
our  allies.  We  have  freed  large  portions  of 
Axis  countries,  and  with  this  we  have  freed 
many  Nazi  prison  camps.  The  true  story  of 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  comes  forth  in  all 
of  its  sordid  and  ghastly  light. 

Never  in  all  history  have  acts  of  such 
barbarity  been  visited  upon  captive  peoples. 
At  some  camps  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  civilians  along  with  our  own  troops  have 
been  literally  starved  to  death.  At  other 
camps  we  are  Informed  that  our  men  were 
given  a  dally  ration,  three  times  each  day,  of 
only  carrot  soup,  or  turnip  scup.  They  were 
slowly  starved  to  death.  They  have  been 
killed  In  cold  blood  by  Infuriated  Nazi  leaders 
and  their  bodies  have  been  permitted  to  fill 
the  compounds  and  the  enclosures  by  the 
thousands  alongside  of  those  who  yet  lived. 
A  total  absence  of  medical  treatment  at 
times  has  prevailed,  and  unspeakable  In- 
dignities have  been  visited  upon  these  poor, 
defenseless  peoples. 

It  Is  therefore  small  wonder  that  Gen. 
George  S.  Patton  ordered,  as  a  punishment, 
that  hundreds  of  local  German  civilians  in 
the  captured  areas  be  forced  to  view  these 
scenes  of  horror  In  one  of  the  camps.  They 
turned  their  heads  and  shielded  their  eyes  In 
horror  as  they  looked  upon  these  ghastly 
Bights.  We  are  not  surprised  when  we  learn 
that  the  British  Parliament  last  week  visited 
some  of  these  horror  camps  so  as  to  make  a 
formal  report  on  them  to  the  British  Empire. 
And  now  our  Congress  has  appointed  a 
si>eclal  committee  of  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  visit  these  atrocities.  And  further, 
so  that  there  be  no  uncertainty  in  the  minds 
of  anyone,  a  group  of  12  editors  have  been 
chosen  to  make  the  same  visit  to  the  Ger- 
man camps,  and  to  then  report  directly  to 
our  people  as  to  exactly  what  they  saw. 


These  reports,  for  the  moment  will  b« 
sufficient  to  convince  any  doubting  Thomas, 
if  such  there  be,  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
vicious  cruelty  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  humanity  by  the  Nazis.  If  the  ex- 
periences of  the  First  World  War  are  re- 
peated, the  moral  paboteurs  wl'.l  not  be  heard 
from  further  until  the  war  Is  over,  and  then 
we  may  expect  to  hear  some  say,  "Oh,  that's 
Just  a  lot  of  'baloney.'    It  is  just  propaganda." 

Because  of  this,  many  of  us  down  ou 
Capitol  Hill  feel  that  a  permanent  commis- 
sion should  be  set  up  to  record  and  tabulate 
these  countless  acts  of  bestial  Inhumanity. 
We  think  they  should  be  put  In  permanent 
form;  and  should  constitute  an  all-time  black 
record  of  atrocities.  This  record  should  cover 
not  only  the  Germans  but  should  cover  the 
Japs  also.  While  It  is  the  German  acts  which 
new  shock  Us  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tha 
Japs  hare  been  guilty  of  acts  of  savagery 
already  which  will  be  a  constant  shame  to 
many  peoples  of  the  Orient  for  a  thotisand 
years  to  come. 

These  records,  properly  compiled  and  cata- 
logued, shou'.d  be  permanently  bound.  They 
fhould  be  available  this  year  and  next  year. 
They  should  be  available  IC.OOO  years  hence 
as  a  naked  plea  of  Axis  guUt  through  all  ages 
to  come.  They  should  be  available  to  the 
War  Crimes  Commission  which  meets  In 
London  and  will  have  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tions of  the  leaders  after  the  war.  The 
records  should  be  available  after  the  war 
to  those  who  rewrite  the  articles  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  work  to  place  penal- 
ties In  it  to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  these 
acts  of  utter  vandalism  and  cruelty. 

I  think  the  work  of  making  a  permanent 
record  of  these  things  Is  very  Important  and 
I  am  making  an  effort  that  we  create  a 
permanent  War  Atrocities  Commission. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  t,  1945 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ory of  our  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  should  be  perpetuated. 

His  accomplishments  and  his  record  as 
a  leader  and  a  great  hiunanitarian  is  evi- 
denced in  every  section  of  our  country, 
but  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  one  day 
in  each  year  set  aside  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Day  to  remind  us  forcefully 
once  each  year  of  this  great  man  who 
has  been  called  to  his  reward. 

I  heartily  subscribe  to  the  suggestion 
advanced  by  division  618  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Street  and  Elec- 
tric Railway  Employees  of  America,  in 
my  State,  and  I  offer  for  the  Record  the 
resolution,  which  follows: 
Resolution  to  declare  by  law  a  national  holi- 
day. January  30,  birthday  of  Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt 

Whereas  our  Heavenly  Father  in  His  In- 
finite wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  call  from  this 
earthly  pilgrimage  our  beloved  leader  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  Franklin 
I>elano  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas  our  grief  is  great,  beyond  the 
ability  of  mere  words  to  express,  becaiise  he 
by  work  and  act  prior  to  and  during  his  12 
years  and  4  months  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  Nation  proved  himself  to  be  the  great- 
est friend  that  the  working  men  and  women 


of  America  ever  had.  He  struck  the  shackles 
cf  Industrial  impediment  and  servitude  from 
their  physical  and  mental  desire  for  oppor- 
tunity to  elevate  their  standards  of  livtitg 
end  provide  security  against  the  day  when 
they  are  no  longer  physically  able  to  pro- 
duco.  He  was  the  man  who  led  the  Nation 
and  brought  It  through  the  greatest  crisis  In 
our  history  since  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a 
master  planner  of  war  strategy,  and  the 
architect  of  world's  peace,  the  symbol  of  hopa 
that  peace-loving  people  the  world  over  have 
Ixad,  for  a  lasting  world  security  from  the 
sweat,  blood,  and  tears  of  war.  History  will 
record  him  the  greatest  of  them  all  as  Presi- 
dent and  humanitarian  of  this  or  any  other 
era:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  the  members  of  Division 
618  Street  Carmen  and  Bus  Operators  Union 
AnuOgamated  Association  of  Street,  Electric 
Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees  cf 
America  In  special  meeting  assembled  In  the 
Eagles  Hall,  April  16.  1945.  We  do  hereby 
petition  our  Representatives  in  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C,  individually  and  col- 
lectively to  move  and  work  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  making  January  30  of 
each  year,  the  birthday  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  thlrly-flrst  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  tuttlonal  holiday  In  order  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  for  all  time;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolred.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Honorable  Senators  Thto- 
DORK  Francis  Grexn  and  Peter  G.  Gerry  and 
the  Honorable  Representatives  John  E. 
Focarty  and  Aime  J.  Fcrand,  and  be  entered 
as  part  of  the  minutes  of  Division  618. 


The  Communists  Are  at  It  ia 
Slovakia,  Also 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 
Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dreyfus  case  of  the  nations;  the  political 
football  of  the  mighty;  the  victim  of 
Magyar  chauvinism:  the-batllefipld  of 
foreign  wars;  the  victim  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia; the  victim  of  Nazi  aggression;  the 
country  liberated  by  the  Red  armies; 
just  another  country  taken  over  by  the 
Communists. 

That  in  short  Is  the  story  of  Slovakia. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  sacrifices,  tribulation*, 
and  thraldom  of  a  nation  that  has  never 
been  the  aggressor.  It  is  the  history  of 
a  nation  that  has  shed  its  blood  many 
times  over  in  the  cau.se  of  justice  and 
freedom  of  other  nations,  but  the  fruits 
of  which  it  was  never  fortunate  enouKh 
to  enjoy. 

In  World  War  No.  1.  the  Slovaks  were 
instrumental  in  destroying  the  tyranny 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarlan  Empire  and 
establishing  the  Czecho.slovak  Republic 
under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  Milan  R.  Stefanik,  and  Dr. 
Edward  BeneS.  Masaryk  pledged  him- 
self that  in  the  newly  founded  republic, 
Slovakia  would  have  "her  own  adminis- 
tration, her  own  assembly,  and  her  own 
courts."  But  neither  Masaryk  nor  hi? 
successor.  Dr.  Edward  BeneS.  ever  made 
good  on  that  promise. 
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What  about  Slovakia  today  and  in  the 
po«:iwar  world? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  watchword  of 
the  provisional  government  of  Czacho- 
slovakia.  headed  by  Dr.  Edward  Bene3. 
and  the  Slovak  National  Council.  Just 
about  the  whole  of  which  is  made  up  ot 
Communists,  is.  Slovakia  must  not  Je 
heard.  The  case  of  Slovakia  must  never 
come  up  before  any  United  Nations  con- 
ferences. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
against  the  absorption  of  Lithuania,  Es- 
tonia, and  Latvia  in  an  alien  system  of 
government  without  their  free  consent. 
Volumes  of  words  have  been  said  and 
written  about  the  events  that  have 
transpired  in  Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Fin- 
land. Greece,  and  Italy.  The  case  of 
emaciated  and  persecuted  Poland  stands 
out  glaringly  before  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world.  Even  Czechoslovakia, 
Into  which  the  Slovaks  were  duped  and 
in  which  they  never  gained  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  national  existence,  occupies 
the  minds  of  diplomats  and  writers. 

Do  not  the  events  that  have  transpired 
or  are  transpiring  in  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  flout  the  very  principles 
for  which  this  dreadful  war  is  being 
fought — the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
"four  freedoms"? 

But  what  has  been  said  or  written 
about  Slovakia? 

Practically  nothing.  And,  It  seems  to 
me.  the  powers  that  be  simply  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Slovaks  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  trend  of  events  in  their 
country.  The  world  knows  practically 
all  that  Dr.  Benes  and  his  propaganda 
machine  have  said  or  written  about  Slo- 
vakia, but  the  Slovaks  themselves  have 
not  been  heard  from.  No  one  seems  to 
note  the  fact  that  that  unfortunate 
country  is  not  even  represented  at  the 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Fiancisco.     And  no  one  seems  to  care. 

Nevertheless,  the  case  of  Slovakia 
should  interest  all  countries  and  all  gov- 
ernments that  are  sincerely  striving  to 
attain  a  just  and  lasting  peace  for  the 
world.  In  the  light  of  the  events  taking 
place  in  Slovakia,  Christians  the  world 
over  ir.ay  rightfully  fear  that  we  are  not 
tending  in  the  direction  of  a  better  post- 
war world.  In  the  direction  of  a  just  and 
permanent  peace.  What  has  happened 
in  Poland,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Lat- 
via is  being  reenacted  in  Slovakia,  which 
is  predominantly  a  Catholic  country. 

Reports  coming  out  of  liberated  Slo- 
vakia would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Slovaks  have  just  about  all  their  desires 
fulfilled,  that  the  millennium  is  at  hand. 
Slovakia,  the  Slovak  National  Council 
proclaims,  will  actually  be  free  within 
the  framework  of  Czechoslovakia:  she 
will  have  the  autonomy  she  demanded 
in  vain  in  the  years  when  the  satisfaction 
of  her  claims  undoubtedly  would  have 
strengthened  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Masaryk  and  BeneS  regimes 
as  well. 

All  such  reports  are  made  to  order; 
they  are  not  for  home  consumption,  but 
rather  for  the  consumption  of  the  truly 
democratic  countries.  Their  purpose  is 
deception. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Slovakia, 
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Under  the  present  set-up  in  Slovakia,  the 
Catholics,  representing  the  vast  majority 
of  inhabitants,  are  simply  out.  The 
whole  governmental  apparatus  is  defi- 
nitely communistic.  It  has  been  forced 
on  the  populace,  according  to  the  general 
axiom  of  aggressors:  Might  makes  right. 
The  Hlinka  Party,  the  Catholics  of  Slo- 
vakia, really  are  in  for  a  cleaning. 

The  Czechoslovak  delegation  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  consists  of  11  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Czchoslovak 
Press  Bureau.  It  is  headed  by  Jan 
Masaryk,  former  London  playboy  and 
present  foreign  minister  of  Dr.  Benes' 
government,  who  once  answered  the 
query  "What  are  you  fighting  for?"  as 
follows: 

I  want  to  read  Heine.    I  don't  want  to 

live  If  I  can't.     I  don't  give  a  d what 

kind  of  economic  system  there  is  as  long  as 
I  am  free  to  indulge  In  the  virtues  and  vices 
that  do  not  interfere  with  the  smooth  run- 
ning of  the  program  and  order. 

This  is  the  type  of  man  that  heads  the 
Czechoslovak  delegation  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  The  others  are 
definitely  members  of  Dr.  BeneS'  official 
family — the  old  political  clique,  pawns 
of  Bene.s.  who  denied  the  Slovak  Nation 
the  Inherent  and  God-given  right  to  its 
own  national  existence.  Is  it  any  won- 
der then  that  Slovak  Americans  are  ask- 
ing why  Slovakia  is  not  represented  as  a 
nation  at  San  Francisco? 

No  true  American,  no  real  lover  of 
democracy,  no  sincere  Christian  will 
ever  force  the  Slovaks  to  return  to  the 
old  Czechoslovak  order  or  believe  that 
they  want  to  return  to  that  order  of  their 
own  free  will.  And  Slovakia  should  not 
and  must  not  be  forced  to  accept  an  alien 
system  of  government  without  the  free 
and  unfettered  consent  of  its  inhabitants. 

Christian  Slovakia.  Catholic  Slovakia, 
has  been  exploited  by  the  Magyar  chau- 
vinism, Czech  nazism,  and  German  na- 
zism.  Today  she  is  being  overwhelmed 
by  Red  fascism — communism.  Is  that 
what  the  United  Nations  are  fighting 
for?  Is  that  the  way  to  prepare  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  postwar 
world?  No  Christian,  no  freeman,  will 
believe  it! 

For  the  sake  of  a  just  and  permanent 
peace,  in  the  name  of  everything  that 
stands  for  justice  and  truth,  decency  and 
fair  play,  the  case  of  Slovakia  must  at 
long  last  be  reviewed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. Slovakia  has  a  natural  right  to 
freedom  and  its  own  national  existence. 
Whosoever  denies  the  Slovak  Nation  that 
right  is  not  consistent  with  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  a  world  organization,  of  a  world 
court:  of  him  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
he  Is  not  Interested  in  a  just  and  perma- 
nent peace,  in  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  justice,  in  the  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  "four  freedoms." 

Slovak-Americans  like  to  indulge  In  re- 
peating the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
belief:  "We  believe  that  any  nationality, 
not  matter  how  small,  has  the  Inherent 
right  to  its  own  nationhood."  Slovakia 
must  not  be  an  exception.  She  must  not 
be  forced  into  any  political  alliance;  she 
must  not  be  absorbed  in  any  alien  system 
of  government  without  her  free  consent. 
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In  the  name  of  the  ideals  for  which 
millions  of  young  men  and  women,  the 
flower  of  the  United  Nations,  are  fight- 
iiig — for  free  nations  in  a  free  world, 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  a  just 
and  permanent  peace — for  God's  sake, 
review  the  case  of  Slovakia! 


The  Late  Col.  William  Mitchell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  an  enrolled  copy  of  Joint 
Resolution  No.  57-A  adopted  by  the  1945 
session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
memorializing  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  adopt  and 
approve  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  issue  posthumously  to 
the  late  Col.  William  Mitchell  a  commis- 
sion as  major  general: 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  Congress  and 

the  President  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 

and  approve  a  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  President  to  issue  posthumously  to  the 

late  Col.  William  Mitchell  a  commission  as 

major  general 

Whereas  there  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  34.  authorizing  the  posthumous 
award  to  the  late  Col.  WUliam  Mitchell  of  a 
commission  as  major  general;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  William  Mitchell  that  this  award 
be  made:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
respectfully  memorialize  Congress  to  expe- 
dite the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  34, 
and  the  President  to  approve  the  adoption 
of  said  resolution:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 
Oscar  Renneeohn, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  P.  Larsen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Donaix    C.    McEtowEix, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Arthd*  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


Ernie  Pyle 


Pyle.  His  accomplishments  are  well 
known,  both  to  those  serving  in  our 
armed  forces  and  to  the  general  public, 
and  his  writings  will  always  remain  a 
sweet  memory. 

Ernie  Pyle's  home  was  in  Dana,  Ind., 
which  is  in  the  congressional  district  I  - 
have  the  honor  to  represent.  This  com- 
munity is  made  up  of  many  of  the  finest, 
most  loyal,  and  patriotic  citizens  of  our 
Nation.    They  are  true  Americans. 

Ernie  Pyle  came  from  one  of  these  fine 
families,  and  it  was  through  his  early 
training  and  his  sterling  character  that 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much  and 
to  reach  such  a  high  place  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people. 

I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  an- 
nounce that  the  citizens  of  Dana  and 
vicinity  have  formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Library.  It  has  selected  Ernie's  father. 
Mr.  William  C.  Pyle,  as  honorary  presi- 
dent, and  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Bales,  as 
honorary  director. 

The  following  have  been  selected  as 
officers  of  the  organization:  Mr.  John 
Eussing,  president;  Mr.  Edrick  Cordes. 
vice  president:  Mr.  John  N.  Allison,  sec- 
retaiy:  Mr.  Franklin  R.  Southard,  treas- 
urer; Mr.  James  Elder,  Mr.  Glen  Randall, 
and  Mr,  H.  R.  Scott,  directors,  all  of 
whom  are  highly  respected  citizens  of  the 
community. 

It  is  the  .purpose*  of  this  organization 
to  establish,  erect,  and  equip,  by  public 
contributions,  a  memorial  Ubrary  at 
Dana,  Ind.,  as  a  national  shrine  in  honor 
of  this  great  American  who  wai  loved 
and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him  or 
read  his  column,  that  his  great  name  and 
work  might  live  on  as  an  inspiration  to 
future  generations. 

Every  contributor's  name  will  be 
placed  on  record  and  this  record  will  be 
kept  in  the  hbrary  when  completed.  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  millions 
of  people  who  feel  they  have  suffered  a 
personal  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of 
Ernie  Pyle  will  be  happy  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipping  of  this  memorial 
library  and  thereby  have  a  part  in  per- 
petuating his  memory  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

This  is  a  most  worth-while  undertak- 
ing, and  the  citizens  of  this  community 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

This  memorial  library  will  be  con- 
structed and  equipped  as  quickly  as  the 
necessary  funds  are  received. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  shocked  at 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Ernie  Pyle  on 
the  battlefield. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  House 
to  make  an  additional  eulogy  to  Ernie 
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Keep  the  Pacific  Islands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
World  War  No.  1  the  United  States  made 
many  mistakes.  The  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  those  mistakes  must  never 
be  repeated. 


Not  the  least  of  these  mistakes  was  the 
mandating  of  Pacific  islands  to  Japan 
which  made  possible  the  treacherous  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  engulfing  us  in  a 
war  that  has  cost  thousands  of  lives  of 
the  flower  of  American  manhood.  Such 
a  condition  must  never  again  be  per- 
mitted to  exist.  If  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  Pacific  is  to  be  maintained 
the  United  States  must  retain  sovereign- 
ty over  the  islands  which  Japan  fortified. 
It  must  never  again  become  possible  for 
any  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  United  States  from 
these  l)ases. 

High  naval  authority  has  already  as- 
serted that  these  Japanese  islands, 
bought  with  the  blood  of  American 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  are  essen- 
tial to  cur  national  defense.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  making  the  peace  when  we 
shall  have  secured  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Japan  must  recognize  this 
necessity  of  national  defense  and  not 
barter  or  give  them  away  to  become  a 
future  menace  to  our  safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  sentiments  in 
this  regard  are  so  admirably  stated  in  a 
recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  that  I  include  it 
herewith  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

The  editorial  follows: 

KEEP  THE  PACinC  ISLANDS 

When  the  United  States  marines  planted 
the  American  flag  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  an  alert 
photographer  made  a  picture  of  the  event 
that  is  already  as  well  known  and  wUl  prob- 
able be  as  long  remembered  as  the  famous 
Minute  Man  of  Concord,  they  thought  they 
were  putting  it  there  to  stay. 

All  of  the  American  people.  In  fact,  have 
been  taking  it  for  granted  that  all  of  the 
Pacific  islands  we  are  taking  away  from  the 
Japanese  are  automatically  and  indispuUbly 
becoming  American    islands. 

The  only  possible  exceptions  which  the 
American  people  might  be  In  a  mood  to  con- 
sider would  be  those  Pacific  Islands  over 
which  Allied  Nations  had  sovereignty  before 
the  war  and  lost  It  to  the  Japanese  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war— such  as  Tarawa,  which 
was  recovered  from  the  Japanese  by  the 
American  marines,  but  over  which  the  Brit- 
ish flag  was  subsequently  restored. 

But  in  the  case  of  Pacific  Islands  of  Jap- 
anese ownership  or  mandate — the  Mmrshalls, 
the  Carolines,  the  Marianas,  the  Volcano 
group,  the  Ryuku  chain,  etc.— there  should 
surely  be  no  more  question  about  permanent 
American  occupancy  than  there  wUl  be  about 
total  American  conquest. 

This  is  not  because  the  Ualted  States 
aspires  to  territorial  aggrandizement  from  the 
Pacific  war. 

The  United  States  would  not  be  greatly 
enriched  by  possession  of  any  of  these  Islands. 
Economically,  most  of   them  v,-Ul  be  lU- 
bllities. 

It  Is  for  our  permanent  security  that  per- 
manent American  poeaeaslon  of  them  is 
desirable. 

These  Islands  were  the  air  and  naval  baaM 
from  which  Japan  launched  lu  attack  upon 
the  United  States. 

They  were  armed  and  fortified  by  the  Jap- 
anese. 

They  made  possible  the  Japanese  war 
against  us. 

They  were  responsible  for  our  loss  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  Guam  and  Wake. 

They  were  the  springboard  for  the  MMUlt 
on  Pearl  Harbcr. 
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They  eupplle<)  and  supported  the  Japanese 
conquest  of  the  entire  Southwest  Pacific,  up 
to  the  very  shores  of  Australia. 
.  The  only  way  we  can  ever  remove  this 
menace  Is  to  poessss  the  Islands  which  have 
constituted  >o  grave  a  menace  to  us. 

W*  should  make  them  American  naval  and 
air  bases,  for  the  permanent  protection  of 
America. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  allow  them 
to  revert  to  Japanese  ownership. 

But  that  Is  not  the  only  danger  they  pose. 

While  ofllclal  quarters  in  Washington  are 
strangely  and  ominously  silent  about  the 
future  control  of  these  Pacific  islands,  other 
quarters  are  neither  silent  nor   inactive. 

The  internationalists  In  Washington  are 
already  talking  about  International  trustee- 
ships for  them,  and  are  openly  suggesting 
that  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San 
Francisco  should  set  up  the  structure  for 
their  control. 

If  ever  there  was  warrant  for  unilateral 
action,  the  United  States  has  such  warrant  in 
the  Pacific  islands. 

This  is  not  the  business  of  any  other 
nation. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Baa 
Francisco  Conference. 

The  United  States  should  raise  the  Ameri- 
can flag  over  all  the  former  Japanese  Islands 
In  the  Pacific,  as  the  Marines  did  at  Iwo 
JUna,  and  keep  it  over  them. 


Tomorrow's  Trains  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILUV013 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
Indulgence  of  the  House  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  an  event  now  going  on  right  here 
in  Washington  that  I  beheve  is  a  most  in- 
spiring example  of  how  American  indus- 
try is  preparing  to  carry  out  its  responsi- 
bilities in  the  future.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  exposition.  Tomorrow's  Trains 
Today,  now  on  public  display  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Department  of  Ccm- 
merce,  under  the  official  auspices  of  that 
Department. 

Here  ts  an  unusual  demonstration  of 
American  ingenuity  and  planning.    Pre- 
sented with  most  colorful  and  convincing 
completeness,  it  must  remove  all  doubt 
from  those  who  wonder  about  America's 
ability  to  forge  ahead  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.    It  is  the  precursor  of  one 
of  those  eagerly  awaited  bridges  with 
which  we  will  successfully  span  the  gap 
"  In  our  period  of  reconversion  and  read- 
justment.    While  depicting  some  of  the 
future  wares  and  plans  of  only  one  com- 
pany—those  of   the   Pullman-Standard 
Car    Manufacturing    Co. — it    effectively 
typifies  all  of  the  splendid  foresight  and 
conscientious  endeavor  that  so  many  of 
our  other  better  known  industrial  con- 
cerns are  displaying  in  their  preparations 
to  provide  for  the  human  and  economic 
needs  of  tomorrow. 

Considered  only  from  the  angle  of  what 
they  mean  in  the  modernization  of  rail- 
road service  in  the  years  ahead.  Pullman - 
Standard  postwar  plans  are  almost  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  the  traveler,  the 
commuter,  all  those  other  millions  who 
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from  those  concerns  which  build  our  cars 
and  other  railroad  equipment. 

Think  what  the  modernization  of  our 
vast  railroad  network  will  mean  to  all 
these.  Think  what  it  must  mean  in  new 
jobs  and  other  opportunities  for  so 
many  countless  others.  American  his- 
tory shows  that  whenever  we  have 
brought  forth  better  products  more  jobs 
have  followed.  Pullman-Standard,  right 
here  in  Washington,  this  week  is  point- 
ing the  way  in  a  manner  that  must  influ- 
ence the  futures  of  millions  of  us. 

This  is  no  one-industry  matter.  Thou- 
sands of  companies — companies  that  are 
so  frequently  termed  the  small  business- 
man type  of  venture — have  an  equal  in- 
terest. To  construct  only  one  railroad 
passenger  car  there  must  be  available 
the  wares  of  hundreds  of  apparently  un- 
related companies.  All  of  these  compa- 
nies have  pay  rolls.  The  glass  blower 
who  makes  the  car  windows,  the  steel 
puddler  who  helps  supply  the  steel  car 
walls,  the  upholsterer  who  finishes  the 
seats,  the  paint  mixer  whose  gay  colors 
adorn  Interiors  and  exteriors — all  these 
are  affected. 

It  has  been  stated  that  to  put  our 
railroads  back  into  first-class  shape  after 
the  wear  and  tear  they  have  experienced 
in  doing  such  a  remarkable  war  job" 
thousands  of  new  passenger  cars  and 
freight  cars  must  be  available.  It  will 
take  years  to  catch  up  on  the  program. 

It  seems  fitting,  therefore,  that  this 
first  actual  demonstration  in  Washing- 
ton of  what  is  being  done  now  to  clear 
the  industrial  track  into  the  post-war 
era  should  come  from  a  company  that 
has  contributed  so  much  to  our  national 
progress  in  the  past. 

Pullman-Standard  helped  make  Amer- 
ica's railroads  the  model  for  the  world. 
Combining  its  years  of  knowing  what  the 
American  traveling  pubhc  wanted  with 
its  own  engineering  genius  it  gave  us  our 
first  lightweight  streamliner.  And  for 
the  past  4  years,  its  busy  plants  have  won 
one  governmental  commendation  after 
another  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
producing  armament  for  the  Army,  ships 
for  the  Navy,  aircraft  parts  for  our  flyers, 
and  transportation  equipment  vital  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  lines  both  at; 
home  and  behind  the  fighting  fronts. 
Now  it  comes  forth  here,  right  next  to  tho 
very  Halls  of  Congress,  with  another 
proof  of  what  it  and  our  other  better- 
managed  industries  are  ready  to  do  ia 
another  pinch. 

Gentlemen.  I  suggest  that  all  of  you 
visit  the  Commerce  Building  exposition. 
If  we  are  to  insure  that  America  is  going 
to  go  somewhere  in  the  future,  we  can- 
not afford  to  miss  the  train  now. 


Victory  for  Woodrow  Wilson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Peter  Edson: 

VICTOHT    rOB    WOODROW    WILSON 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Sam  Francisco,'  May  8— Woodrow  Wilson 
died  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
right  for  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of 
the  old  League  of  Nations,  in  1920.  And  the 
day  before  his  death  he  prophesied  this  coun- 
try would  Join  a  new  League  of  Nations  and 
that  it  would  succeed,  his  daughter,  Eleanor 
WUson  McAdoo,  has  Just  revealed,  breaking 
a  family  secret  closely  held  for  21  years. 

Mrs.  McAdco  is  in  San  Francisco  in  connec- 
tion with  her  war -bond  work  and  as  a  radio 
correspondent  covering  the  United  Nations 
Conference. 

This  story  of  her  father's  death,  making 
an  Important  new  footnote  to  history  and 
today's  big  war  news,  has  never  been  told 
before.  Eleanor  Wilson  consents  to  its  be- 
ing told  today  because  this  seems  the  right 
moment  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  end 
cf  World  Wars  Nos.  1  and  2:  between  the  old 
League  of  Nations,  which  her  father  helped 
create  and  the  new  United  Nations  organi- 
zation being  created  at  Ban  Francisco.  Had 
Woodrow  Wilson  died  as  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  did,  at  the  height  of  his  victories, 
the  end  of  the  LeagUe  of  Nations  story 
might  have  been  different. 

The  day  before  Woodrow  Wilson  died.  Feb- 
ruary 3  1924.  he  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  house 
on^Was'hington's  S  Street,  where  the  family 
had  moved  after  they  left  the  White  House  in 
MEich  J921. 

In  the  room  with  him.  watching  him.  wa.<j 
his  dauqhter  Margaret.  Eleanors  sister.  The 
ex-Presldent's   eyes   were   closed.    He   spoke 

quietly:  _,..       . 

"It  was  right  that  the  United  States  did  not 
Join  the  League  of  Nations." 

Startled,  Margaret  caught  her  breath,  came 
to  his  bedside. 

Woodrow  Wilson  opened  his  eyes  and 
smiled.     Again  he  spoke: 

"You   think  I'm  raving,  don't  you?    Im 

■  "But  I've  been  thinking  about  this  for  a 

long  time."  *wi«v 

Her  father  had  had  much  time  to  thlnK. 
says  Eleanor  Wilson  today.  In  Paris  he  had 
contracted  fiu.  Asthma  had  developed  from 
that,  and  with  It  came  broken  sleep.  The 
ability  to  sleep,  to  relax  completely  for  5 
minutes  or  an  hour,  had  been  one  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  greatest  sources  of  strengtn. 
From  a  nap.  or  a  full  night's  sleep,  he  could 
wake  refreshed  and  able  to  cope  with  any 
new  task.  But  now,  with  one  arm  paralyzed 
and  one  foot  dragging  when  he  cou  d  walk 
m  the  long  days  and  the  longer  nights  of 
wakefulness,  Woodrow  Wilson  had  done  much 
thinking. 

There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  his 
brain.  Eleanor  Wilson  declares,  and  he  was 
anything  but  the  broken-hearted  man  he 
has  been  so  commonly  and  so  wrongly  por- 
trayed. ,      ,     . 

"If  we  had  Joined  the  League  when  I  asked 
for  It."  he  said,  "it  would  have  been  a  great 
personal  victory.  But  It  would  not  have 
worked,  because  deep  down  in  their  hear.s 
the  American  people  didn't  really  believe  in 
it." 

Margaret  Wilson  rose  then  and  bent  over 
her  father's  bed. 

"The  time  will  come  when  this  country  will 
Join  such  a  league,  because  It  will  know  that 
it  has  to  be.  And  then  and  then  only  will  it 
work." 

He  laughed  a  little. 

"He  was  really  a  gay  soul,"  Eleanor  Wilson 
recalls  today.  "To  us  he  was  never  the  cold, 
austere  professor  so  many  people  have  tried 
to  make  him.    And  he  was  never  an  egotist." 

He  was  sincere,  and  he  was  a  philosopher, 
and  he  was  reverent  at  aU  times.    But  he 


had  the  grandest  sense  of  humor,  and  that 
revealed  Itself  in  his  last  hours  and  his  last 
words  with  Margaret  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 


We  Will  Soon  Have  80,000,000  Germani 
on  Our  Doorstep — It  It  Time  We  Are 
Making  Up  Our  Minds  What  We  Are 
Going  To  Do  With  and  to  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  questions  are  so  timely,  raised 
on  the  eve  of  VE-day,  I  include,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  public-service 
advertisement  of  Time,  the  weekly  news 
magazine,  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of 
the  Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  instant  remarks. 

Is  it  possible.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
are  caught  on  this  long  anticipated  day 
of  victory  in  Europe  without  any  plans? 
Is  it  not  high  time  for  the  captains  on 
our  diplomatic  front  to  take  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  their  confidence? 

But  the  shortcomings  of  the  State  De- 
partment, whatever  they  may  be,  do  not 
reheve  the  American  people,  citizens  in  a 
great  democracy,  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  theirs.  It  is  well  that  they 
contemplate  the  questions  which  Time 
poses. 

The  public-service  advertisement  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

You'll  soon  have  80.000,000  Germans  on 
your  doorstep. 

What's  to  be  done  with  them? 
When  the  Big  Three  met  at  Yalta  they  did 
what  they  could  to  blueprint  the  reformatory 
In  which  the  German  people  will  live  after 
the  war. 

But  a  blueprint  wUl  house  no  Germans. 
The  reformatory  itself  Is  yet  to  be  built;  and 
meanwhile  thinking  on  what  constitutes  the 
"right"  peace  for  Germany  wUl  swing  back 
and  forth  across  a  wide  arc. 

Some  wlil  wonder  if  a  "tough"  peace  Isn't 
Just  what  the  Nazis  want — to  drive  the  Ger- 
man people  back  to  their  arms  again. 

Others  wlil  ask  If  a  peace  as  hard  as  Ger- 
many richly  deserves  can  ever  be  enforced — 
will  suggest  that  a  milder,  enforceable  peace 
may  be  a  wiser  choice. 

Still  others  will  say:  "Germany  is  rubble. 
She  Is  devastated  as  no  nation  has  ever  been 
devastated;  she  knows  now  what  it  means 
to  lose  a  modern  war.  Let  us  not  be  vindic- 
tive." 

In  any  case,  It  will  take  more  than  Just 
our  leaders  to  write  the  peace  and  the  pun- 
ishment. It  wUl  take  millions  of  men— and 
you  are  one  of  them.  You  have  a  great 
stake  in  this  peace-to-come— and  you  will 
have  a  greater  voice  In  its  making  than  the 
citizens  of  any  other  nation. 

Now.  during  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence, you  have  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right 
to  make  your  opinion  known — provided  you 
have  earned  that  right,  kept  yourself  In- 
formed. nourUhed  your  thinking  on  the  raw 
material  of  the  news — so  your  opinion  wUl 
make  the  greatest  long-term  enlightened 
sense. 


Of  course,  nobody  has  the  complete  an- 
swers yet — not  even  the  experu.  But  per- 
haps these  are  the  big  questions  you  ought 
to  be  chewing  on  so  you  can  be  better  pre- 
pared to  "sit  In"  when  the  first  decisions 
are  submitted  to  you. 

The  Big  Three  said  at  Yalta: 
"We  are  determined  to  bring  all  war  crim- 
inals to  Just  and  swift  punishment." 

But  who  are  the  war  criminals?  Those 
who  can  be  convicted  of  actual  crimes?  Or 
the  whole  Nazi  leadership.  88  and  Gestapo. 
those  legions  especially  trained  for  torture 
and  brutality?  And  under  what  interna- 
tional laws  (if  any)  can  they  be  tried? 

"We  are  determined  to  break  up  for  all 
time  the  German  General  Staff." 

But  Napoleon  thought  he  had  uprooted 
these  professional  warmakers  forever;  Wilson, 
Clemenceau.  and  Lloyd  George  thought  so. 
But  the  Junkers  outsmarted  them  all.  You 
cant  get  older  men  like  these— who  have 
practiced  war  all  their  lives — to  begin  to 
think  like  peaceful  lawyers,  doctors,  trades- 
men overnight.     What  can  be  done? 

"We  will  eliminate  or  control  all  German 
Industry  that  can  be  used  for  millUry  pro- 
duction." 

After  the  First  World  War  we  forbade  Ger- 
many to  manufacture  arms — set  up  the  best 
control  system  we  could  think  of  to  enforce 
the  ban.  For  years  the  midget  German 
Army  drilled  with  wooden  tanks,  dummy 
guns.  But  off  came  the  mask  In  1936 — and 
we  found  Germany  had  been  making  arms 
right  under  cur  noacs  all  along.  •  •  • 
How  did  we  faU  In  1918?  How  can  we  suc- 
ceed today? 

"In  reparation  for  the  damage  caused  by 
Germany.  Germany  will  be  obliged  to  make 
compensation  in  kind,  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent' 

But  how?  Do  we  agree  with  the  Rtisstana 
that  the  best  way  is  to  force  masses  of  the 
German  people  into  labor  battalions  to  re- 
build the  cities  they  destroyed?  Or  can 
greater  reparation  be  made  with  money 
earned  by  Germans  working  In  Germany? 

And  what  of  the  idea  to  split  up  Germany 
Into  two  or  three  small,  separate,  individual 

states? 

Has  partition  of  a  defeated  nation  ever 
been  a  real  peace-keeping  succeas?  Would 
It  make  more  sense  to  turn  Germany  Into 
an  International  area  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  new  world  organization? 

Time  believes  America's  greatest  need, 
now  and  in  the  coming  years,  is  for  the 
sovereign  people  to  nourish  their  minds  and 
speak  them  out  on  these  pressing  problem* 
of  cur  time. 

To  do  so,  citizens  must  keep  themselves 
informed.  So  In  advertisements  like  this 
Time  is  seeking  to  encourage  reading,  ques- 
tioning, argument,  and  straight,  hard  think- 
ing 

For  Time's  own  future  Is  unalterably 
linked  to  a  United  States  citizenry  deeply 
concerned  about  public  affairs— to  a  nation 
insistent  upon  seeking  the  truth  and  learn- 
ing from  recorded  experience. 


Toll-Free  Bridge — Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
Superior,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8,  1945 
Mr    PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people    of    northern    Minnesota    and 
northern    Wisconsin,    and   parUcularljr 
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those  living  in  the  city  of  Superior  and 
the  city  of  DuJuth.  are  interested  in  the 
construction  of  a  toll-free  bridge  be- 
tween these  two  cities.  For  many, 
many  years  people  have  paid  tribute  to 
Caesar,  and  this  has  happened,  not  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  in  this  modem 
vorld  of  ours,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
and  it  has  happened  every  time  anyone 
had  occasion  to  travel  between  the  cities 
of  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  Superior.  Wis. 
When  the  present  bridge  was  constructed 
it  was  generally  understood  that  it  would 
be  a  toll-free  bridge,  but  that  under- 
standing has  been  dissolved  in  thin  air 
many,  many  years  ago. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation,  be- 
fore World  War  No.  2  commenced,  I  was 
the  author  of  a  bill.  H.  R.  6475.  which 
became  Public  Law  No.  333.  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  and  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  a  toll-free  bridge  between 
these  two  cities.  This  bill  was  approved 
August  7,  1939,  and  subsequently  amend- 
ed so  far  as  the  time  in  which  constnjc- 
tion  could  be  commenced.  However, 
World  War  developments  forced  delay 
and  plans  were  discontinued  because  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  materials  or  latwr 
while  World  War  No.  2  was  in  progress. 

Now  that  VE-day  is  a  reality.  I  think 
It  proper  that  we  again  give  vigorous  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  this  toll- 
free  bridge.  Public  Law  No.  333  was 
enacted  after  careful  consideration  by 
the  governing  bodies  in  the  city  of 
Duluth  and  in  the  city  of  Superior.  It 
carefully  safeguards  the  interests  6f  the 
public,  and  under  the  terms  of  that  law 
we  will  actually  get  a  toll-free  bridge 
after  the  expenses  of  construction  have 
been  paid  from  revenue  realized  from  the 
collection  of  toll  charges  for  the  purpose 
of  building  and  maintaining  said  bridge, 
and  for  no  other  purposes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  legislation  impKjses  no 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  either  Du- 
luth or  Superior,  or  on  the  people  of 
either  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  The 
project  is  a  self-liquidating  project. 

In  order  to  revive  and  reenact  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  toll- 
free  bridge  in  accordance  with  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  provisions  of  Public  Law 
No.  333.  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  ap- 
proved August  7.  1929.  The  enactment 
of  this  law  and  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  will  furnish  employment,  and  I 
think  everyone  will  agree  that  this  is  a 
proper  and  worth-while  post-war  project. 


The  W.  F.  A.,  the  0.  P.  A.,  and  L'le 
Shortafe  of  Poaltry  and  Effs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASBACBTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  under  debate  the  report  of 
food  shortages  made  ty  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Pood  Shortages. 
This  committee  has  made  constructive 
suggestions.    Recently  it  has  been  nec- 


essary for  the  Crover 
Commonwealth  of 
make  use  of  extraorc 
by  seizing  truckloads 


lor  of  the  great 

[assachusetts     to 

inary  war  powers 

>f  poultry  for  dis- 


tribution to  the  hospitals  throughout  the 
State.  Many  factors,  jail  bad,  have  cre- 
ated a  deplorable  situation.  Failure  to 
furnish  feed  at  reasonable  prices  or  at 
any  price  in  some  instknces  has  led  to  a 
sharp  reduction  in  av  lilable  poultry  for 
table  use.  Many  fariiers  in  New  Eng- 
land have  been  forced  to  curtail  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  and  poultry  products 
as  the  manpower  protflem  on  the  farms 
became  more  critical 
In  some  instances 
actually  gone  out  of  business  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  moi  e  farm  production 
is  being  stressed  by  Gc  vernment  officials. 
The  War  Food  Adminl  stration  has  failed 
to  solve  the  farmers'  pf oblems 
it  has  seemed  to  some 
ers  in  western  Massachusetts  that  the 
O.  P.  A.  is  endeavorin ;  to  put  them  out 
of  business.  For  exainple,  the  O.  P 
has  allowed  only  1  cent  per  dczen  more 
for  processed  eggs  than  for  eggs  in  their 
natural  state.  This  ullowance  is  made 
in  the  face  of  a  known 
dozen  in  order  to  earn 


month  by  month, 
the  farmers  have 


At  times 
3f  the  egg  produc- 


operation.  In  addlticn,  the  processing 
plant  has  to  provide  for  shipping  and 
other  costs.  Since  the  re  is  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  eggs  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  in  this  regart 
in  the  closing  down  of  i 
Since  It  is  reported  t:  lat  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  not  recei  dng  enough  of  the 
processed  eggs,  this  .si 
more  case  in  which  G<  )vernment  admin- 
istration is  not  successful.  To  these 
troubles  of  the  farmer 
erations  have  arisen  a^  a  fui^ther  serious 
menace. 


is  likely  to  result 
processing  plants. 


t( 
igh; 


western 


The  situation  in  N 
cerning  poultry  has 
Gov.  Maurice  Tobin 
our  State  legislature 
such  powers  as  mi 
protect  the  patients 
Massachusetts.    A 
by  the  General  Court 
which  is  outstanding 
istrative  failure  on  th( 
of  Price  Administration 
In  addition.  I  have 
plaints  and  protests 
stituents  about  the 
fair  handling  of  the 
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New  England  for  marly 
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sections  of  the  Unite 
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we  must  expect  a  f  urth  er 
meat  supply  at  a  tirie 
poultry,  hogs,  and  catt 
be  made  available  to 

I  believe  that  the 
by  the  G3neral  Court 
on  March  28,  1945,  se1 
sharpest  indictments 
of   the   Office  of 
known  to  the  public 
poultry  in  Massachusetjts 
to  a  combination  of 
are  within  or  should 
trol  of  the  Federal 
include  unfair  egg  pri( 
ous  black  market  in 
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on  the  processing 


assachusetts  con- 
yeen  so  bad  that 
actually  called  upon 
furnish  him  with 
;  be  necessary  to 
the  hospitals  of 
resolution  was  passed 
of  Massachusetts, 
ejvidence  of  admin- 
part  of  the  Office 
in  New  England, 
received  many  com- 
individual  con- 
ixieffective  and  un- 
tneat  problems  of 
Massachusetts, 
made  show  that 
weeks  past  has 
its   share   or 
cor^pared  with  other 
States.    I  regret 
indicates  that 
decrease  in  our 
when  feed  for 
e  exists  and  could 
livestock  producers, 
utions  adopted 
of  Massachusetts 
forth  one  of  the 
the  inefficiency 
Administration 
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e  ceilings,  a  seri- 
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cient  administration  of  available  supplies 
of  other  meats  throughout  the  country. 
This  break-down  in  Federal  activities  by 
the  O.  P.  A.  caused  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  to  pass  a  law  at  the 
suggestion  of  Gov.  Maurice  Tobin  which 
permitted  him  to  secure  a  sufficient 
supply  of  poultry  to  meet  the  needs 
of  hospitals  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
their  patients.  It  is  difficult  for  Ameri- 
cans to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Governor  of  a  great  State  to  cause 
police  officials  to  halt  trucks  carrying 
poultry  and  to  confiscate  the  poultry  in 
order  to  furnish  supplies  for  our  hos- 
pitals. Yet.  this  happened  on  several  oc- 
casions in  different  parts  of  Massachu- 
setts during  recent  weeks.  The  resolu- 
tions also  call  attention  to  the  need  to 
stop  unlawful  practices  in  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  poultry.  The  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  resolutions,  however, 
was  the  clause  in  the  preamble  of  the 
resolutions  in  which  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, acting  at  the  request  of  Governor 
Tobin,  stated  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Court  that 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  existing 
emergency  was  the  failure  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  recognize  the 
peculiar  condition  under  which  the  New 
England  poultry  industry  is  forced  to 
operate.  Six  weeks  after  these  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  conditions  in  the 
poultry  and  egg  business  of  Massachu- 
setts remain  unsatisfactory. 

Congress  is  now  investigating  the  fail- 
ures of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the  W.  F.  A.  in 
connection  with  the  critical  meat  short- 
age in  the  United  States.  I  hope  that 
these  congressional  committees  will  give 
consideration  to  the  difficulties  now  prev- 
alent in  the  poultry  and  egg  industries. 
In  any  event,  I  urge  the  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  reestablish  the 
poultry  and  egg  businesses  on  a  stable 
basis  which  will  bring  these  most  essen^ 
tial  food  products  within  the  reach  of 
the  millions  of  American  families  who 
rely  upon  them  in  large  part  for  proper 
food.  Our  industrial  workers  require 
meats  and  eggs  in  their  diet  If  they  arc 
to  remain  efficient  at  their  war  work. 
This  problem  is  directly  connected  witJi 
the  success  of  our  war  effort.  It  de- 
serves better  and  more  efficient  admin- 
istration at  the  hands  of  Government 
officials.  May  our  farmers  secure  the 
cooperation  from  the  Government  agen- 
cies which  they  certainly  have  earned. 
I  hope  that  special  inducements  .<;hall  be 
given  to  poultry  producers  to  increase 
their  supplies  of  ^poultry  and  eggs,  as 
recommended  by  the  special  committee. 


Wood  Pulp  Waste  Converted  Into  Alcohol, 
Acetone,  and  Fuel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oczsoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  im- 
portant discovery  of  chemical  processes 
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for  the  utilization  of  sulphite  liquor  that 
is  a  waste  product  from  wood-pulp  man- 
ufacture has  recently  been  made.  It  no 
doubt  will  have  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the  utilization  of  wood  waste  in  our 
forestry  industry.  I  include  an  article 
by  Robert  A.  Barr  which  appeared  in  the 
April  28,  1945.  issue  of  the  Timber 
Operator  describing  this  process. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Wood  Pulp  Waste  Conveettd  Into  Alcohol, 
AcrroNE,  and  Fuel 

(By  Robert  A.  Barr) 
Climaxing  more  than  2  years  of  scientific 
rcEcarcli,  two  Seattle  men  announced  the 
discovery  of  one  of  the  most  Important  chem- 
ical prccesces  in  the  history  of  forest  Indus- 
Xries — commercially  feasible  means  of  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  sulphite  liquor  that 
is  a  "waste"  product  In  the  making  of  wood 

pulp. 

Experts  said  the  discovery  may  be  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  in  Northwest  history. 

The  men  pre  Dr.  Brer  L.  Grondal,  profes- 
sor of  forest  products  at  the  University  of 
Washlnc^ton  for  nearly  30  years,  and  Ma]. 
Henry  W.  Berger.  gray-haired  research  chem- 
ist and  expert  fermentologlst. 

Under  the  process,  developed  through 
painstaking  experimentation  and  study, 
Grondal  said  they  have  evolved  a  method  of 
producing  butyl  alcohol  from  sulphite  liquor, 
as  well  as  other  products,  all  in  the  course  of 
the  research. 

The  process  evolved  by  the  university  men 
should  not  be  confused  with  that  employed 
by  the  new  Belllngham.  Wash.,  plant  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Pulp  &  Timber  Co..  which  man- 
ufactures ethyl  alcohol,  as  contrasted  to  bu- 
tyl alcohol,  from  wood  pulp  byproducts. 

To  the  casual  ear  perhaps  what  the  men 
had  to  say  would  not  mean  much,  but  to  the 
plastics  Industry,  the  paint  and  lacquer  man- 
ufacturer, the  fuel  dealer,  the  pulp  manu- 
facturer, the  dairy  farmer,  and  the  synthetic 
rubber  Industry,  Its  commercial  aspects 
would  be  too  great  for  contemplation  at  one 
Bitting. 

For  the  Washington  pulp  manufacturer 
here  was  a  way  to  eliminate  wastage  of  50 
percent  of  every  log  cut  In  the  forests  for 
his  pulp  mill. 

Here  was  the  answer  to  a  dream  as  old  as 
thi  pulp  industry. 

For  the  pulp  man,  too.  was  an  answer  to 
one  of  the  biggest  headaches  which  ever  har- 
assed a  major  Industry— pollution  of  Puget 
Sound  and  other  water  by  the  dumping  of 
sulphite  liquor  w'  tch  had  precipitated  bitter 
battles,  carried  against  the  pulp  men  by  the 
fisheries  Interests  Into  the  courts  and  thS 
State  legislature.  The  pulp  man  has  dug 
down  in  his  pockets  to  the  tune  of  $300,000 
to  find  something  to  do  with  the  sulphite. 
For  the  plastics  Industry,  the  synthetic 
rubber  Indufctry,  here  was  a  brand  new,  cheap 
source  of  butyl  alcohol  from  sulphite  liquor, 
which  by  test  tube  and  beaker  has  been 
changed  from  a  major  nuisance  to  virtual 
liquid  gold.  Formerly  these  Industries  had 
relied  almost  solely  on  production  of  the 
alcohol  from  molasses. 

NEW    KIND    or    FUEL 

For  the  fuel  dealer,  here  was  a  completely 
new  kind  of  fuel,  extracted  from  the  sulphite 
liquor  m  the  form  of  a  heavy,  insoluble  "fuel 
precipitate."  with  the  heating  qualities  of 
wood  and  the  appearance  of  finely  cracked 
coal.    This  now  Is  wasted  In  huge  quantities. 

The  new  fuel.  Berger  explained,  can  be 
ground  from  Its  original  form  of  granules, 
about  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  Into  powder  for 
blowing  Into  furnaces,  or  can  be  pressed  into 
any  size  lump  or  log. 

The  substance,  which  btims  In  a  manner 
similar  to  coal,  contains  about  6,000  British 
thermal  units  for  each  pound  as  against 
about  12.000  B.  t.  u.'s  In  average  quality 
coal,  or  from  5,0CQ  to  8,000  B.  t.  u.s  in  wood. 


the  men  explained.     In  Its  original  form.  Jt 
would  be  suitable  for  use  in  stokers. 

"The  recovery  of  the  substance  from  the 
liquor  Is  so  great,"  Berger  said,  "that  It  com- 
prises at  least  75  percent  of  the  fuel  used  In 
the  production  of  the  pulp  from  which  the 
liquor  Is  cooked." 

BOON  TO  DAIRY   FARMERS 

For  the  dairy  farmer  It  will  mean  a  new 
source  of  yeast  fodder  which  Is  produced  In 
large  quantities  necessary  for  and  in  the 
course  of  the  production  of  the  butyl  alcohol. 
Tlie  yeast,  high  in  nutritional  value  and 
vitamin  content.  Is  chemically  pure  and  c«n 
even  be  used  In  the  home  for  baking  and  by 
the  commercial  baker,  it  was  explained. 

Recovery  from  the  liquor  of  the  substances. 
Grondal  said,  is  accomplished  by  compara- 
tively simple.  Inexpensive,  progressive  proc- 
esses of  precipitation,  fermentation,  and  dis- 
tillation, with  a  sufflcienily  high  yield  of  the 
materials  to  make  It  highly  advantageous  to 
the  Industrialist  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. 

Tlie  liquor,  containing  about  2  percent  of 
available  sugar,  which  In  Itself  would  sup- 
port commercially  feasible  operation,  also  la 
about  12  percent  fuel  precipitate  by  weight. 
It  was  pointed  cut. 

Grondal  explained  that  for  want  of  prac- 
tical use  of  the  liquor,  It  is  being  dumped 
Into  Puget  Sound  from  mills  in  thU  area  at 
a  rate  of  1,700  tons  a  day. 

MtrCH  FUEL   LOST 

This  would  mean  that  usable  fuel  is  being 
discarded  at  a  rate  of  192  tons  a  day  in  this 
area— which  has  a  serious  fuel  shortage. 

Although  the  new-type  fuel  gives  oft  a 
somewhat  sulfurous  odor  when  It  burns.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  Its  use  in  Industrial 
plants,  where  the  smoke  and  fumes  could  be 
treated  at  low  expense,  would  release  other 
types  of  fuel  for  residential  consumers. 

MUCH   ALCOHOL  PRODUCED 

From  100  pounds  of  the  recoverable  sugar, 
the  process  produces  22  to  23  pounds  of  butyl 
alcohol;  10  to  12  pounds  of  acetone  (used  in 
paints,  solvents,  thinners,  etc);  and  abcut  3 
pounds  of  ethyl  alcohol. 

Grondal.  who  2  years  ago  began  the  re- 
search work  after  retaining  Berger.  and  who 
has  been  working  constantly  with  Berger 
since,  said  the  process  now  Is  "available  to 
any  and  all  who  want  to  use  it." 

Grondals  praise  for  Berger  was  high.  Ber- 
ger a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War,  Is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
studied  fermentology  extensively  In  Europe. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  became  a  fer- 
mentologlst in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

Berger  later  went  Into  consultant  work, 
and  before  his  work  here  operated  several 
mines  In  Arizona.  In  his  office  the  65-year- 
old  chemist  leaned  back  In  his  chair  and 
chuckled,  and  then  summed  up  his  2  years 
of  work  as  though  It  had  taken  only  2  days. 

MATTES  OF  DIET 

"It  was  just  a  matter  of  diet  for  the  bacillus 
that  does  all  the  work."  Berger  explained. 
"Sometimes  they  caU  it  the  Weissman  bacil- 
lus, developed  by  Dr.  Weissman.  of  London, 
before  the  last  war  for  production  of  butyl 
alcohol  from  molasses. 

"Another  name  for  It  is  the  Clostridium 
acetobutvlicum.  Its  a  microscopic,  rod- 
shaped  bacillus  that  divides  itself  In  the 
middle  under  normal  development.  Sulphide 
liquor  was  a  pretty  tough  diet  for  It.  He 
couldn't  survive  or  develop  normally  and  fer- 
ment the  liquor  for  distillation. 

"We  had  to  add  certain  chemicals  directly 
to  the  raw  liquor,  which  would  leave  the 
available  sugar  behind,  and  then  our  problem 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  inhibiting  materials 
which  hampered  normal  growth  of  the  bacil- 
lus, which  in  turn  prevented  hU  conversion 
of  sugar  to  alcohol  and  acetone. 


"It  took  a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  oX  experi- 
menting, but  we  found  It  at  last." 

The  research  work  has  been  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Washington  Slate  Plan- 
ning Council. 


Scientific  Suicide  Facet  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8,  1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Charles 
Allen  Thomas,  director  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.'s  central  research  labora- 
tories at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Adapted  from  an  address  which  he 
delivered  March  27  at  the  annual  stock- 
holders' meeting  of  this  company,  the 
statement  sets  forth  his  belief  that 
"scientific  suicide"  will  result  from  this 
country's  failure  to  train  replacements 
for  technical  men  called  into  the  armed 
services. 

As  information.  Dr.  Thomas  has  been 
head  of  Monsanto's  central  research  or- 
ganization since  1936.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Transylvania  College  and  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  a 
director  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety: 

Scientific  suicide  faces  America  unless  Im- 
mediate and  adequate  steps  are  taken  to  train 
replacements  for  technical  men  going  into 
the  armed  services. 

American  college  graduating  classes  have 
been  reduced  to  10  percent  of  their  former 
level.  Our  Selective  S'^rvlce  System  has  not 
only  virtually  eliminated  the  training  of 
young  scientists,  but  also  has  made  it  very 
difficult  for  industries  and  universities  to 
retain  young  men  already  trained. 

There  are  thousands  of  scientists  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  doing  work  ef  a  nonscien- 
tific  character.  Several  thousand  young 
scientlsU  In  uniform  can  do  no  more  than 
several  thotisand  other  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
field but  m  the  laboratories  these  young 
sclcntisU  may  be  able  to  create  new  things 
to  hasten  military  victory  and  to  assure  Jobs 
for  millions  of  returning  soldiers. 

Our  situation  In  America  U  all  the  more 
serious  when  compared  with  that  of  other 
countries,  which  are  encouraging  the  train- 
ing of  scientific  students.  England  Is  not 
making  the  same  mistake  she  made  in  the 
last  war.  when  she  drafted  and  lost  many  of 
her  brightest  scientific  students  and  young 
technical  men.  'A  case  In  point  is  young 
Henry  Mosely.  who.  In  1913.  at  the  age  of  26. 
had  given  to  the  world  the  first  direct  ex- 
perimental evidence  for  allocation  of  atomic 
numbers  to  the  elements.  He  was  killed  in 
action  m  1915. 

Today,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Colleges  are 
enjoying  their  highest  enrollments  in  his- 
tory England's  scientific  and  technical 
schools  are  crowded.  No  sclentUt  who  is  21 
years  or  older  is  permitted  to  engage  In  any 
work  in  England,  military  or  civilian,  which 
does  not  utUize  his  training,  and  ample  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  keep  the  young 
scientist  in  training  until  he  is  25. 

A  similar  attitude  toward  technical  men 
exists  m  Russia.  No  less  an  authority  than 
Bergl  Ogoltsov.  Commissar  for  higher  «>^»; 
tion  inlhe  U.  8.  8.  R  .  sUted  a  :";^°;^f^ 
Ru.csia  awarded  75,000  technical  degrees  m 
1942  and  that  the  number  would  be  greater 
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In  1943  und  \9A4.  In  p^acetlm^.  America 
awards  atxiut  35  OCO  technical  df^eea  a  year. 

England  and  Russia  will  emerge  from  thla 
war  more  strongly  equipped  with  BClentlata 
and  techniciana  than  at  any  previoua  time  In 
hlatory.  If  the  war  were  over  tomorrow,  the 
United  SUtes  would  need  until  1955  before 
our  colleges  would  be  able  to  make  up  the 
deficit  of  trained  aclentlflc  men  In  thla  coun* 
try 

We  approach  the  post-war  era  with  a  pent- 
up  demand  for  scientific  progress  and  Indus- 
trial applications  of  our  science  by  indiistry. 
but  we  are  making  no  provision  for  supplying 
sclentlata  whom  we  must  have  In  order  to 
meet  thla  demand. 

Instead  of  accelerating  th?.r  training,  as 
we  should  in  order  to  assure  increased  sclen- 
tiflc  accomplishment,  we  have  retarded  It. 
Unless  something  Is  done  Inunedlately.  our 
country  faces  scientific  bankruptcy.  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  this  country  should  be 
cognizant  of  this  tragic  situation. 


Fninkfin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

or   VTKCINI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpta  from 
the  minutes  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit 
at  Richmond.  Virginia.  Friday,  April  13, 
1945,  on  the  late  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt: 

KXCX8PTS  moM  THE  mututis  or  TH«  tJNmo 
sTATxs  ciactJTT  cotniT  or  afpcals  fob  th* 
rotTBTH  cncorr,  at  aicHMoNo.  va..  vkioay. 
Aran.  13,  iS'ts 

The  court  convened  at  9:30  a.  m.,  pursuant 
to  adjournment. 

Preaent:  Hon.  John  J.  Parker,  circuit  judge; 
Hon.  Morris  A  Soper.  circuit  Judge:  Hon. 
Armlstead  M.  Doble.  circuit  Judge;  Hon.  El- 
liott Northcott,  circuit  Judge. 

Proclaxnatlou  Ls  made  and  the  court  la 
opened. 

Senior  Circuit  Judge  Parker,  upon  the 
opening  of  the  court,  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement: 

"Since  the  court  adjourned  on  yesterday, 
we  have  heard  with  great  distress  of  the 
death  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea: 
and  we  take  this  occasion  to  give  expres.«lon 
to  our  deep  sense  of  the  loss  that  the  Re- 
public susUlns  In  his  passing. 

'•In  one  of  the  most  tryi^  periods  In  the 
history  of  the  country,  he  has  furnished 
leadership  which  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
the  American  people.  He  has  guided  the 
country  In  the  greatest  war  effort  in  which 
any  nation  haa  ever  eneaged.  He  has  pre- 
served unity  with  our  allies  amid  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  He  has  laid  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  we  may  build  a  world 
order  bas^d  on  law  and  riohteoueness. 

"Tt  Is  a  tragedy  that  death  should  have 
come  to  him  Just  as  the  plans  for  which  be 
had  labored  so  mightily  were  coming  to  suc- 
ceaaful  fruition:  but  he  has  left  the  country 
the  heritage  of  a  great  dream  and  a  noble 
purpose  as  well  as  a  record  of  great  work 
splendidly  done.  He  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
▼ery  grreai  PresidenU  of  the  United  States  and 
one  of  the  greatest  figures  ever  contributed 
by  any  nation  to  world  sUtesmanshlp. 


"It  la  not  fitting  thn(t  a  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeal^  should  hold  public 
■eaalons  when  the  Nati<)n  is  so  deeply  grieved 
by  hla  recent  passing;  T%e  court  will  ac- 
cordingly adjourn  as  at  token  of  its  reaiiect. 
Any  matters  demanding  immediate  atten- 
tion win  bo  consider^  by  the  Judges  In 
chambers." 

A  true  copy. 

Teste: 


Tbe  Sorietizl^f  of  Finland 


Clerk. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.ALVIN 


E.  O'KONSKI 


or  wia  oNSJN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  A  ay  8.  1945 


Mr.  OTCONSKI. 
we  entered  World  Wi 


"four  freedoms"  anc 
ter.    Supposedly  for 


Mr.  Speaker,  when 
r  No.  2,  we  were  told 


that  we  were  fighti  ig  this  war  for  the 


the  Atlantic  Char- 
this  reason,  1,000, 


000  of  our  boys  have  already  paid  with 
their  live.s.  We  hafe  spent  more  than 
$400,000,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

However,  as  developments  occur,  we 
find  that  the  people  df  America  have  been 
fooled  again.  Rejcent  developments 
clearly  point  out  that  all  we  have  ac- 
complished in  this  var  so  far  is  to  save 
Europe  from  Hitler  and  hand  it  over 
to  Stalin,  which  is  ji  st  as  bad.  We  have 
crushed  Brown  fasc  sm  but  we  are  get- 
ting in  its  place  Red  fascism,  which  is 
just  as  bad.  if  not  wi  >rse. 

Present  developme  nts  indicate  that  all 
of  the  freedom -loving  people  of  Finland, 
Poland,  Jugoslavia.  (^echosJovakla,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary.  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Albania,  Latvia.  Est(  nla,  Lithuania,  and 
others  are  going  to  ae  swallowed  up  by 
Rod  fascism.  More  t  lan  250  000.000  peo- 
ple of  Europe  will  ni  ver  see  the  light  of 
freedom  again  if  Red  fascism  is  permitted 
to  swallow  up  th?se  countries  and 
butcher  the  freedom-loving  people  in 
these  coimtrles. 

No  matter  what  sn  lall  country  we  turn 
to  in  Europe  we  find  the  killing  hand  of 
Red  fascism  taking  lover  just  as  Hitler 
tried  to  do.  Unless  America  raises  its 
voice  we  are  going  to  find  a  complete 
communization  of  a  I  Europe.  Did  we 
fight  this  war  to  hand  250.000.000  Euro- 
pean people  to  slav<ry  under  Red  fas- 
cism? Did  we  fighi  this  war  to  take 
away  the  liberties  an  i  the  boundaries  of 
these  freedom-loving  countries?  Unless 
the  people  of  the  wo  Id  wake  up  that  is 
exactly  what  will  haipen. 

I  wish  to  deal  particularly  today  with 
the  country  of  Finlai  d  to  show  how  the 
killing  hand  of  Red  ascism  is  crushing 
those  freedom -lovini  people.  I  might 
add  that  no  nation  inlthe  world  can  com- 
pare in  integrity,  hdnesty,  and  love  of 
America  than  the  )eople  of  Finland. 
Yet  we  are  silent  ^hile  the  crushing 
hand  of  Red  fascism 
nation. 


is  butchering  that 


Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturinf  Co.— 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIKNCaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  de- 
plorable example  of  the  undemocratic 
way  in  which  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  is  being  administered  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  From  the 
information  which  I  now  have,  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  an  investigation  of 
the  pohcies  and  practices  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  a.s  now  consti- 
tuted Is  not  only  immediately  necessary 
but  long  overdue. 

Out  in  the  capital  city  of  my  State, 
in  the  main  plant  of  the  Minnesota 
Mining  L  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the 
largest  firms  in  St.  Paul,  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
recently  conducted  an  election  between 
a  C.  I.  O.  union  and  an  independent 
union.  For  the  past  10  years  the  em- 
ployees of  this  plant  have  bargained  with 
their  employer  through  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. On  many  occasions  during 
this  long  period  these  employees  have 
rejected  the  attempts  of  outside  unions 
to  become  their  bargaining  representa- 
tive. 

Why?  Because  this  company  Is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  fair-minded 
employers  in  the  country  in  its  treatment 
of  its  employees.  Among  its  policies  are 
liberal  pension  and  bonus  plans,  em- 
ployee profit-sharing,  paid  vacations, 
and  wage  rates  which  compare  favor^- 
ably  with  the  best  plants  in  the  area. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  em- 
ployees have  preferred  tb  bargain  di- 
rectly with  their  emplo3^r  because  out- 
side unions  had  very  little  to  offer  them. 
Then  came  the  war.  More  than  1,300 
of  these  employees  have  entered  the 
armed  forces.  The  plant  has  greatly  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  needs  of  war  pro- 
duction. Many  new  employees  have 
been  added  to  the  pay  rolls.  Many  have 
been  added  to  replace  those  who  are  in 
the  service  of  our  country. 

The  C.  L  O.  takes  this  occasion  of  the 
war  to  put  on  a  new  drive  to  organize 
the  plant.  An  election  is  eventually 
called,  in  which  the  employees  in  the 
armed  forces  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  I  need  not  remind  you  that  these 
employees  retain  their  seniority  and  the 
right  to  return  to  their  former  jobs 
when  the  war  is  over.  If  anyone  is  en- 
titled to  vote  In  a  collective-bargaining 
election,  it  is  the  employees  who  left  their 
jobs  to  enter  the  service  in  time  of  war. 
Certainly  these  employees  have  a  vital 
interest  in  who  will  represent  them  when 
they  return. 

But  in  spite  of  all  appeals  to  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  the  servicemen  are  not  allowed 
to  vote.  Finally  the  election  is  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
The  employees  vote  by  secret  ballot,  and 
the  independent  wins  bj   a  close  ma- 
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jorlty.  Had  the  servicemen  been  per- 
mitted to  vote,  no  doubt  the  C.  I.  O. 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. 

Then  what  happens?  The  C.  I.  O. 
trumps  up  a  set  of  ridiculous  charges  to 
prevent  cert'flcation  of  the  independent. 
Alter  7  months  of  investigation  and  de- 
lay, while  employee  problems  and 
grievances  remain  unsettled  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  certified  bargaining  agent,  the 
N.  L.  R.  B..  on  April  23  of  this  year,  out- 
laws the  election  and  orders  a  new  one. 

And  on  what  grounds?  Solely  because 
two  ofiBcers  of  the  independent  union 
tried  to  adjust  a  grievance  of  a  returned 
veteran.  There  were  no  other  reasons — 
no  findings  of  unfair  labor  practice — no 
charges  whatsoever  of  company  domina- 
tion. There  was  only  one  isolated  inci- 
dent where  two  employees  tried  to  help 
out  a  returned  serviceman.  The 
N.  L.  R.  B.  ruled  that  this  may  have 
created  the  impression  that  the  company 
favored  the  independent  vmion.  And 
thus  the  election  won  by  the  independent 
is  thrown  out,  and  the  C.  L  O.  is  given 
another  chance. 

These  are  the  methods  used  by  the 
N.  L.  R.  B.  to  prevent  certification  of 
independent  unions.  Elections  are 
thrown  out  on  the  slightest  pretext  and 
servicemen  are  denied  the  right  to  vote. 
This  case  and  many  others  reek  with 
partisanship  in  favor  of  the  C.  I.  O. 
Can  it  be  that  the  political  contributions 
which  might  be  forthcoming  through  a 
C.  I.  O.  victory  mipht  have  some  baaring 
on  these  decisions?  As  free  Americans 
we  rebel  against  such  undemocratic 
practices. 

Let  me  say  to  you  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  enacted  to  protect  the 
right  of  workers  to  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives— whether  they  be  A.  F.  of  L., 
C.  I.  O.,  or  independent — or  to  bargain 
for  themselves  if  they  so  desire.  The 
biased  administration  of  this  act  contra- 
venes the  right  of  American  workers  to 
represent  themselves,  and  the  act  itself 
is  twisted  by  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  into  a  con- 
venient tool  for  herding  employees  into 
the  C.  I.  O.  against  their  will. 

The  majority  of  workers  in  this  plant 
have  freely  expressed  their  preference 
for  an  independent  union  by  secret  bal- 
lot. In  refusing  to  certify  this  union  as 
the  bargaining  agent,  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  has 
flagrantly  disregarded  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  the  act  it  is  charged  to  ad- 
minister. 

Fellow  Americans,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  an 
agency  of  Government  in  this  free  land, 
discovers  that  this  act  of  Congress  it  pur- 
ports to  administer  must  and  shall  pro- 
tect the  right  of  all  American  workers 
to  bargain  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing,  with  equal  protection 
for  the  rights  of  those  who  choose  to 
maintain  their  independence  from  the 
C.  I.  O.  or  any  other  labor  group.  Par- 
tisanship such  as  this,  so  clearly  evident 
in  this  case,  can  only  lead  to  discrediting 
the  agencies  of  Government  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  I  call  upon 
Congress  to  correct  this  evil,  and  to  re- 
move all  vestiges  of  fascism  in  our  Amer- 
ican institutions. 


Leon  Prater 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Hay  8.  1945 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  few  days  ago  many  people  in  America 
and  other  countries  were  shocked  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Leon  Fraser. 

Fraser  was  a  self-made  man.  He  lost 
his  mother  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  He 
was  brought  up  by  foster  parents  on  a 
farm  in  New  Yol-k.  Nevertheless  he  was 
to  achieve  outstanding  success  in  every- 
thing to  which  he  turned  his  hand. 

Born  in  18S9,  he  was  a  lecturer  and  in- 
structor in  public  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  25.  He  made  good 
as  a  newspaper  man.  He  was  success- 
ful as  a  lawyer  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Entering  World  War  No.  1  as  a  private, 
he  emerged  a  major,  boing  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  After  the  war  he 
served  as  executive  oSlcer  and  Acting 
Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  Washington.  Subsequently  at 
the  age  of  35  he  began  to  play  a  major 
part  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficult 
post-war  problems  in  Europe. 

In  1924  he  served  as  legal  adviser  to 
the  American  delegation  to  the  London 
Prime  Minister's  Conference.  From  1924 
to  1927  he  acted  as  general  counsel  and 
Paris  representative  of  the  organizations 
set  up  under  the  Dawes  plan.  In  1929 
he  attended  the  Paris  Conference  of  Fi- 
nancial Experts,  which  drafted  the 
Young  plan.  In  1933  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  experts  at 
the  London  Monetary  and  Economic 
Conference.  From  1930  to  1933  he  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  Bank  for  Inter- 
national Settlements  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, and  from  1933  to  1935  as  its  presi- 
dent. 

On  his  return  to  this  country  he  be- 
came vice  president  in  1925  and  presi- 
dent in  1937  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  New  York,  being  sometimes  referred 
to  as  'the  bank  president  who  had  never 
worked  in  a  bank." 

He  served  also  on  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Council  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Sys- 
tem, as  a  trustee  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  other  educational  institutions, 
and  as  director  of  several  of  the  most 
powerful  manufacturing  concerns  In  the 
Nation.  He  was  the  holder  of  five  de- 
grees and,  in  addition  to  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  from  his  own 
country,  was  awarded  decorations  for 
his  services  abroad  by  the  Governments 
of  Belgium,  France.  Italy,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. .      ,      , 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  closely 
with  him  for  3  years  in  Europe  at  a  time 
when  he  was  general  counsel  and  Paris 
representative  for  the  Dawes  plan  under 
the  late  Hon.  S.  Parker  Gilbert,  then 
Agent  General  for  Reparation  Pay- 
ments, and,  as  such,  the  representative 
of   some    12   allied   nations,   including 


America,  creditors  of  Germany  as  a  re- 
sult of  World  War  No.  1.  I  knew  him 
intimately.    I  knew  his  brilliancy. 

Eraser  spoke  three  languages  fluently. 
He  knew  and  commanded  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  leaders  in  Europe. 

He  had  the  ability  to  reduce  the  most 
difficult  problem  to  its  simplest  term*. 
He  was  tactful  and  resourceful  In  har- 
monizing conflicting  viewpoints.  He 
could  speak  effect  i\Tly  to  a  court,  to  a 
jury,  or  to  the  public. 

He  always  approached  a  subject  dls- 
pp.ssJonately  and  courageously  seeking  a 
solution  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number. 

Only  recently  he  appeared  before  a 
group  of  Senators  in  reference  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposals.  A  veteran 
Member  of  the  Senate  told  me  after  the 
meeting  that  Fraser  was  the  most  power- 
ful witness  he  had  listened  to  in  years. 
He  could  have  been  an  able  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  He  could  have  been  an 
able  Secretary-  of  State.  He  could  have 
filled  any  position  in  public  life  in  Amer- 
ica with  ability  and  distinction.  He  was, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  ablest  Amer- 
icans of  his  time. 

His  death  at  the  age  of  56  is  a  tragedy. 
He  could  have  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  solution  of  problems  which 
we  must  inevitably  face  in  the  days  and 
years  ahead. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  editorials,  the  first  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  10. 
the  second  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  10,  both  of  which  speak 
eloquently  of  the  man  and  his  career: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times) 

LEON  FRASEK 

The  tragic  death  of  L?on  Eraser  remove* 
one  of  the  leading  financial  figures  of  this 
country  and  of  the  v;orld.  Though  he  WM 
president  of  one  of  the  most  conservrnttre 
banks  In  the  country,  the  First  National  of 
New  York,  he  was.  except  perhaps  In  external 
appearance,  far  from  the  conventional  con- 
ception of  a  prominent  banker.  That  was 
chiefly  because  he  was  so  much  more  than  a 
banker.  Few  men  have  had  srch  a  wide 
rangs  of  experience;  few  have  shown  their 
capacity  to  succeed  in  so  many  different 
careers. 

At  college  he  thought  of  making  a  career 
in  literature,  edited  The  Columbia  Monthly, 
and  Ijecame  a  newspaper  reporter.  He  swung 
for  a  time  Into  political  science,  won  a  Ph. 
D.  degree  at  Columbia,  studied  law,  taught  It, 
carried  on  pacifist  activities,  then  enlisted  as 
a  private  In  the  First  World  War  and  ended 
as  a  major  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  After  the  war  he  became  a  public 
ofHclal  here  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau.  He  prac- 
ticed international  law  In  Paris,  helped  first 
on  the  Dawes  plan  and  then  on  the  Young 
plan  for  German  reparations,  attended  sev- 
eral International  conferences  and  Anally  be- 
came presldeift  oT  the  Bank  for  International 
SettlemenU  at  Basel. 

In  all  the  assignments  that  came  to  him 
he  showed  both  extraordinary  aptitude  and 
an  extraordinary  capacity  for  work.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  banker  for  the  liberalism 
of  his  outlook  and  for  the  outspoken' courage 
with  which  he  sUted  hU  opinions.  But  be- 
hind the  efficient  and  successful  banker  that 
strangers  saw,  there  was  a  deeply  sensitive 
human  being.  He  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  student  as  well  as  a  man  of  •''*'"■,"• 
never  lost  lHat  wide-ranging  curiosity  whlctt 
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he  had  shown  as  a  reporter.  Those  who  came 
to  know  him  found  In  him  a  rare  warmth 
and  Irlendllnees. 

He  was  a  city  man,  apparently,  from  sense 
of  duty  and  not  by  preference.  Always  hla 
thoughts  must  have  turned  to  the  farm  at 
Ncrth  Granville,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adl- 
rondacks.  where  he  had  been  brought  up:  and 
when  hii  melancholia,  which  he  concealed 
so  successfully  from  the  outward  world,  at 
last  bec^^me  so  intense  that  he  decided  to 
take  his  own  life,  it  was  there,  amid  the 
scenes  of  his  boyhood  and  his  dearest  mem- 
orlea,  that  he  decided  to  spend  his  last  day. 


/ 


(From  the  Washington  Post] 
LXON  nusER 

Leon  Praser.  whose  death  by  suicide  has 
abccked  a  host  of  friends  in  many  countries, 
shone  at  everything  he  did,  and  he  did  many 
things  in  what,  in  his  farewell  message  to  hla 
country  neighbors,  he  caHed  a  "crowded  and 
busy  life."  He  had  a  brilliant  career  at  Co- 
lumbia, where  he  became  instructor  at  the 
average  student's  age.  Then  he  won  his 
spurs  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  In  his  spare 
time  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  the  United  States  entered  the  last 
war.  Enlisting  as  a  private,  he  soon  became 
known  for  his  legal  gifts,  and  he  ended  his 
military  service  as  a  Judge  advocate.  As  a 
lawyer  he  served  In  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission, quickly  came  to  the  notice  of  the 
top  officials,  and  from  then  on  worked  as  an 
administrator  of  German  reparatloiu.  He 
wound  up  his  experience  in  this  field  as  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Bank  at  Base!,  a  central 
bank  for  central  banks.  Here  he  started  a 
banking  career  which  eventually  led  him 
to  the  presidency  of  the  bankers'  bank,  the 
First  National  of  New  York. 

It  was.  In  literal  truth,  a  meteoric  career, 
won  not  so  much  by  burning  the  midnight 
oil.  as  his  contemporary.  S.  Parker  Gilbert, 
did.  but  by  a  rich  talent  coupled  with  a  com- 
pelling personality.  No  man  could  excel 
Fraser  In  lucid  exposition.  Whatever  prob- 
lem arose  in  the  interminable  arguments 
concerning  the  sum  of  German  reparations, 
which  filled  up  so  much  of  the  history  be- 
tween wars.  Fraser  could  reduce  it  to  its  es- 
sentials and  win  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  listeners  by  his  logic  and  artlcvilatenefs. 
He  was  an  ideal  choice  for  the  World  Bank. 
Central  banking  is  altogether  different  from 
commercial  banking,  being  an  art.  not  a  busi- 
ness, and  it  calls  for  the  imagination  and 
skill  In  promoting  a  meeting  of  minds  that 
Fraser  brought  to  it.  Much  the  same  gifts 
were  required  at  the  First  National,  which 
caters  to  banker  and  big-money  depositors, 
and  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  beneath 
his  buoyancy  and  energy  there  lay  a  melan- 
cholia which  induced  him.  2  years  after  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  to  take  his  life.  His  almost 
boyish  bonhomie  seemed  to  spring  from  an 
Integrated  personality  and  an  untroubled 
psyche.  When  he  died  he  was  a  statesman 
In  the  American  banking  fraternity,  and  h!3 
tragic  passing  will  be  mourned  fair  and  wide. 


Mandates — Trusteeship — Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  a 
year  ago,  I  was  authoritatively  informed 
I  need  not  worry  about  Britain  slamming 
the  doors  of  Palestine  against  the  Jews 


seeking  to  escape  f  n  m  the  Nazi  clutches. 
I  was  told  that  the  i  nf amous  MacDonald 
white  paj)er  would  )e  bypassed.  Those 
words  to  me  were  balm.  Apparently 
these  words  have  evaporated  into  noth- 
ingness. 

Recently.  Lord  Deironshire,  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Colonial  j  iffairs.  announced  in 
the  House  of  Lores  that  the  colonial 
office  had  rejected  a  demand  by  the 
Jewish  agency  for  extra  Immigration 
certificates  in  addit;  on  to  those  available 
under  the  Palestinf  white  paper.  Lord 
Devonshire  offered  as  an  excuse  what 
he  termed  "inform ation"  that  a  great 
many  Jewish  refug;es  did  not  want  to 
proceed  to  Palestin( .  That  statement  is 
as  ghastly  as  a  laug  ^  in  hell.  The  Swiss 
Government  recen  ly  received  several 
thousand  children  and  adults  from  vari- 
ous concentration  camps  in  Nazi  and 
satellite  countries  on  condition  that 
these  refugees  would  be  subsequently  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  others.  Now 
that  the  colonial  (ffice  has  refused  to 
issue  immigration  certificates  to  Pales- 
tine, these  refugee;  will  be  forced  to 
make  the  trek  out  )f  Switzerland  to  an 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  cam  )  for  refugees  in  Al- 
giers, At  first,  when  extra  certificates 
were  requested.  th<  excuse  offered  was 
lack  of  ships.  Now  that  there  are  ships, 
the  British  Goveriment  assumes  the 
Marie  Antoinette  atitude  of  'Let  them 
eat  cake." 

As  usual.  Lord  levonshire  accompa- 
nied his  frigid  ref us  l1  with  words  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  plig  it  of  the  Jews  and 
trusted  that  the  refusal  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  indicat  on  of  a  lack  of  feel- 
ing for  Jews  and  th  it  certainly  he  acted 
with  all  good  intentions.  I  remind  Lord 
D?vonshire  that  the  road  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentior  s. 

Sympathy  and  al  the  pious  utterances 
In  the  world  did  n  )t  save  the  4,000.000 
dead  Jews.  Words  of  pity  did  not  save 
the  victims  of  the  steamships  Patria  and 
Struma  who  were  drowned  off  the  shores 
of  Palestine.  Phras;s  of  compassion  will 
not  restore  to  the  svandering  dispersed 
Jews  of  Europe  th<  sense  of  belonging. 
Common  sense  tel  s  us  that  in  those 
areas  where  when  antisemitism  flour- 
ished and  still  flour  shes  in  Germany,  in 
Roumania,  in  Huilgary,  for  example, 
such  antisemitism  will  not  evaporate 
with  military  victory.  Will  the  non- 
Jewish  populations  urelcome  them  back? 
Will  they  find  room  for  them  in  shat- 
tered economies?  What  should  be  a 
matter  of  course  in  the  restoration  of 
stolen  property  is  leing  all  knotted  up 
by  dilatory  legal  jractices.  The  up- 
rooted Jews  seek  a  i  lace  where  they  can 
live  with  national  d  gnity  with  the  free- 
dom and  liberty  w  lich  is  the  right  of 
man. 

To  me  the  greates  t  pity  of  it  all  is  the 
blind  spot  in  the  ejes  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  *'orld.  The  whole 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  ieast  of  all  our  Brit- 
ish friends,  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
what  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  Pales- 
tine would  mean,  not  only  to  the  Jews, 
but  to  themselves  an  i  to  the  rest  of  west- 
ern civilization.  ".  o  those  trained  in 
world  affairs,  it  is  o  ivious  that  a  Jewish 


Commonwealth,    a 


Commonwealth  in  F  ilestine  would  be  the 


one  solid  bastion  of 


democratic    Jewish 


western  civilization 


In  the  East.  The  Jews  with  their  genetic 
and  religious  background  based  upon  the 
Orient  are  the  best  equipped  to  create 
the  bridge  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Yet  they  are  a  people  who  speak 
the  languages  of  the  West,  whose  cul- 
tural pattern  has  been  shaped  by  western 
civilization  and  whose  loyalties  belong 
to  what  is  best  in  occidental  heritage. 
The  Arabian  world  is  a  jungle  of  in- 
trigues, of  warring  interests,  of  under- 
currents of  malice.  Arabia  is  the  one 
unknown  quantity  in  the  equation  we 
seek  to  establish  of  one  world.  Remem- 
ber. Arabia  has  always  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  this  war,  we  ultimately 
proved  that  we,  the  Allies,  were  the  high- 
est bidder.  As  auctioneers  of  interna- 
tional commodities — I  mean  oil — they 
play  and  will  continue  to  play  a  cunning 
game.  We  pay  high  now;  the  next  time 
an  aggressor  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  will  pay  higher.  Would  it  not 
serve  Britain  and  the  United  States 
well  to  know  that  solidly  planted  in  the 
midst  of  this  area  is  a  commonwealth 
dedicated  to  the  interests  of  western  civi- 
lization. You  might  ponder  this  for  a 
while. 

Let  us  admit,  frankly,  that  we  are 
facing  a  crisis  in  the  whole  situation  of 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  na- 
tional homeland  for  the  Jews.  The 
United  Nations  are  at  this  very  moment 
meeting  at  San  Francisco.  The  Jews 
are  not  represented  as  such.  Palestine 
is  not  represented.  Pan-Arabia  is  well 
represented.  But  there  is  one  question 
that  is  on  the  agenda  that  concerns  us 
both  as  members  of  the  allied  nations 
and  as  Jews  and  that  is  the  question  of 
mandates.  Because  the  whole  problem 
is  so  intimately  related  to  the  problem 
of  Palestine,  I  believe  that  tonight  we 
must  dwell  on  the  subject  for  a  few 
moments. 

The  war  has  taught  us  a  number  of 
lessons.  Heretofore  dependent  or  "or- 
phaned" lands  were  held  under  a  so- 
called  stewardship  by  one  country.  Let 
us  take  for  an  example,  the  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Caroline  and  Marshall 
Islands  mandated  to  Japan.  They  were 
to  be  held  by  Japan  in  trust  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  Contrary  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  mandate,  Japan 
fortified  these  islands.  She  garrisoned 
and  controlled  them  with  uttermost 
secrecy.  Our  ships  and  those  of  other 
nations  were  actually  precluded  from 
entering  the  harlwrs  of  these  islands. 
The  tragic  results  for  all  allied  nations 
of  such  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
mandated  power  are  well  known. 

Before  I  continue  on  the  question  of 
mandates,  permit  me  to  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  basic  thought  expressed  in 
article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  reads:  "To  those  colonies 
and  territories  which  as  a  consequence  of 
the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  which  for- 
merly governed  them  and  which  are  in- 
habited by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand 
by  themselves  under  the  strenuous  con- 
ditions of  the  modern  world,  there  should 
be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well- 
being  and  development  of  such  peoples 
form  a  sacred  trust  of  civilization  and 
that  securities  for  the  performance  of 
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this  trust  should  be  embodied  In  thl* 
Covenant." 

Palestine  and  Iraq  were  mandated  to 
Great  Britain.  Lebanon  and  Syria  to 
France.  Iraq.  Lebanon,  and  Syria  were 
endowed  with  independence;  they  are 
now  sovereign  nations.  The  only  class 
A  mandate  »so  designated  by  the  League 
of  Nations)  not  granted  independence  is 
Palestine. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  only  purpose  of 
the  class  A  mandate  was  to  permit  the 
mandate  power  to  watch  over  the  terri- 
tory as  a  mother  would  over  an  adopted 
child.  It  was  never  intended  for  the 
trustee  country  to  act  as  though  she 
owned  the  mandated  land  and  could, 
therefore,  treat  it  as  a  colony  or  sub- 
jugated territory. 

How  Great  Britain  has  failed  in  her 
trusteeship  you  well  know.  The  injunc- 
tions of  the  mandate  given  in  pursuance 
of  the  Balfour  Declaration  were  and 
are  ignored.  "Unquestionably,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  mandate  as  ex- 
prcEsed  in  its  preamble  and  its  articles  is 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Jew- 
ish national  home."  This  unequivocal, 
this  flat  and  direct  statement  was  not 
made,  as  might  be  supposed,  by  some 
fervent  espouser  of  Zionism.  It  was  made 
by  the  Palestine  Royal  Commission,  an 
official  body  of  the  British  Government, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  Palestine  in  1937. 

"Unquestionably."  the  Commission 
said;  yet.  tciay,  it  remains  very  much 
the  question. 

To  all  other  mandates  of  the  A  class 
was  given  independence  and  national 
.sovereignty;  to  the  Jews  was  given  the 
fatal  white  paper— is  given  continual 
denial  of  relief. 

I  say  that  the  system  of  sole  trustee- 
ship of  mandates  in  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational good  will  and  the  shaping  of 
a  durable  peace  must  give  way  to  a  sys- 
tem of  international  trusteeship.    If,  for 
example,  three  nations  were  to  set  up  a 
cotrusteeship    with    an    administrative 
staff  culled  from  the  register  of  an  in- 
ternational civil  service,  no  one  nation 
could  act  for  her  own  selfish  interests. 
Two  nations  instead  of  three  might  be 
sufficient.    In  either  case,  such  a  set-up 
would  be  a  deterrent  to  rapacious  and 
self-serving  patterns  of  colonial  admin- 
istration.    Any  covenant  covering  the 
terms  of  a  mandate  must  include  the 
right  of  inspection  by  a  mandates  in- 
ternational commission,  and  the  right  of 
redress  of  wrongful  administration  by 
direct  petition  to  such  commission  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mandated  terri- 
tory.   Heretofore  there  existed  no  such 
right  of  inspection  and  petitions  for  re- 
dress could  only  be  submitted  through 
the    colonial    administrator.      We    can 
safely  say  that  had  the  original  mandate 
system,  which  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
ceived in  generosity  but  born  in  sin,  been 
so  or«?anized,  the  abuse  of  power  with 
such  dire  results  would  not  have  tahen 
place    We  would  not  now  be  faced  with 
the  fatal  possibility  of  Palestine  becom- 
ing an  Arab  state  with  a  Jewish  ghetto 
attached  thereto. 

I  know  that  the  question  is  now  aris- 
ing in  your  mind  concerning  the  possible 
claims  of  the  United  States  to  islands 


in  the  Pacific  that  will  be  wrested  from 
Japan.  I  know  that  you  question  the 
statements  made  by  Admiral  King  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  maintain  large  post- 
war army  contingents  in  these  islands  as 
protection  against  possible  aggressor  na- 
tions. I  know  you  are  concerned  with 
statements  in  our  Congress  demanding 
immediate  action  on  legislation  to  annex 
key  Pacific  bases,  such  as  the  Marshall 
and  Caroline  Islands,  Iwo  Jima,  Saipan, 
and  Okinawa. 

These  are  not  the  views  of  those  of  us 
who  look  for  a  strong  international  or- 
ganization to  build  and   maintain  the 
peace.    We  ask  ourselves  whether  we  in- 
tend to  hold  bases  in  the  Philippines. 
Would  that  be  consistent  with  Philippine 
independence?    The  United  States  now 
holds  ba.ses   in  New  Georgia  and   New 
Britain,  in  Guadalcanal,  and  the  Gilbert 
Islands.    The  first  two  are  the  posses- 
sions of  Australia  and  the  latter  two  of 
Great  Britain.    We  hold  a  base  in  Dutch 
New  Guinea,  possessions  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   Do  we  intend  to  argue  that  we 
mu."t  take  these  possessions  away  from 
the  possessing  country  because  they  are 
necessary  to  our  national  defense?     If 
so,  we  must  applaud  the  annexation  of 
Rumania  and  Poland  by  Ru.ssia  and  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  by  Great  Britain. 
Certainly,  they  too  can  argue  such  pos- 
session is  necessary   for   their   self-de- 
fense.    Australia  is  already  putting  forth 
her  demands.     Australia,  as  Mr.  Evatt, 
her  Minister  of  State  for  External  Af- 
fairs, says:  "Will  naturally  regard  the 
arc  of  islands  lying  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  cur  continent"  as  "of  cru- 
cial importance."    She  is  "vitally  con- 
cerned" about  "who  shall  live  in,  develop, 
and  control  these  areas  so  vital  to  her 
security    from    aggression."      So    with 
covetous   eyes  France   gazes   upon   the 
river  Rhine  and  the  Rhineland  and  the 
Ruhr;  so  Britain  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; and  so  Soviet  Russia  with  the  bor- 
derland with  Germany  and  with  access 
to  the  sea  through  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     Are  we  to 
permit  the  wild  scramble  to  begin  again? 
Under    the    Atlantic    Charter    we    are 
pledged  "to  seek  no  aggrandizement,  ter- 
ritorial, or  otherwise."    Would  not  out- 
right ownership  or  even  sole  trusteeship 
which  has  been  translated  by  deed  into 
outright  ownership  be  a  contravention 
of  this  basic  principle  recited  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter?    What  dismal  seeds  of 
dp.rger  are  we  sowing  thereby?    We  the 
United  States,  and  freemen  everywhere, 
must  see  to  it  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
shall  now  become  a  "riddle  wrapped  in  a 
mystery  inside  an  enigma."    Roosevelt 
could  not  rest  in  his  grave  with  such  vile 
hands  tearing  asunder  his  Atlantic  Char- 
ter.   Incidentally  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  where  sovereignty  lies  in  Panama, 
our  intereste  of  defense  have  been  well 
served. 

The  answer  lies  not  in  sole  possession 
or  sole  trusteeship,  but  in  international 
cotrusteeship  with  special  accommoda- 
tions for  the  needs  of  the  country  whose 
area  is  most  vitaUy  affected.  The  rights 
of  visitation  must  be  accorded  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Some  com- 
promise could  be  worked  out  as  to  Pacific 
bases  where  the  United  SUtes  might 


have  unfettered  control  in  military  mat- 
ters but  we  would  have  to  respond  to  our 
cotrustees  in  all  nonmilitary  matters. 

I  would  like  to  ask  this  question. 
Against  whom  are  we  so  busy  protecting 
ourselves?  I  mean  not,  only  the  United 
States,  but  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Russia  as  well.  Against  each  other? 
Are  we  starting  a  world  peace  conference 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  distrust? 
Are  we  putting  our  faith  in  international 
organization  or  into  weapons  of  war. 
island  bases  for  war.  and  cordons  sani- 
talre? 

To  go  back  specifically  now  to  Pales- 
tine, which  Is  so  Intimately  tied  up  with 
this  problem  of  mandates.  A  cotrustee- 
ship for  Palestine,  save  for  an  Immediate 
establishment  of  a  Jewi.sh  democratic 
commonwealth,  is  a  must. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction  I  say 
that  Britain  has  betrayed  her  trust  in 
violation  of  all  moral  and  legal  precepts. 
She  violated  the  Balfour  Declaration,  the 
terms  of  the  Mandate  signed  by  52  na- 
tions,   the   Anglo -American    Treaty   of 
1924.    She  ignored  the  condemnation  of 
the  white  paper  by  the  Permanent  Man- 
dates   Commission.     She    ignored    the 
weight  of  evidence  of  the  suffering  of  the 
Jewish  people.    Unlike  the  war  of  1914, 
this  time  Britain  did  not  have  to  woo  the 
Jewish  people  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
hers.    They  were  on  her  side,  anyway. 
So,  instead,  she  appeased  the  Arab  world, 
an  appeasement  that  bore  no  good  fruits 
for  her  as  is  in  the  case  of  all  appease- 
ment.   If  I  am  harsh.  I  am  also  just. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  in  the 
picture  that  the  United  States  presents 
with  reference  to  the  Jewish  problem. 
With  the  passing  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  there  has  gone  from  us  a  loyal 
friend  a  true  believer  In  the  dignity  of 
man,  be  he  Je^  or  Gentile.  He  fervently 
hearkened  unto  the  Voice  of  Leviticus: 
•Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof." 

He  exemplified  rare  courage  and  the 
understanding  heart  when  he  devised 
the  War  Refugee  Board  which  was  an 
independent  agency  with  no  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress.  It  has  rendered  and 
win  continue  to  render  unequalled  serv- 
ice to  the  Jews  fleeing  from  Festung 
Europa  into  free  and  liberated  lands. 

It  was  Roo-sevelt  who.  despite  caustic 
comment  and  virulent  opposition,  set  up 
the  Free  Port  at  Oswego,  N,  Y.  There 
over  a  thousand  who  escaped  the  Hitler 
.scourge  are  comfortably  housed  and  pro- 
tected. 

It  was  he  who  set  up  with  no  aid  from 
Congress  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee.  He  did  this  In  the  spirit  of 
the  vision  of  Micah :  "They  shall  sit  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig 
tree;  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid." 
It  was  he  who  In  1938.  realizing  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  would  be 
rendered  homeless  and  helpless  by  Nazi 
terrorism  needed  all  possible  outside 
help,  issued  the  call  for  delegates  to  come 
to  a  conference  at  Evlan,  Prance. 
Thirty-two  nations  responded.  The 
work  of  that  conference  was  contlnuevi 
at  Bermuda. 
The   hand   that   never   faltered   wa« 

Roosevelt's. 
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Now  he  .is  Rone  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow.  The  burning  torch  is  handed 
to  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Naturally  we  wonder  what  manner  of 
man  is  he.  Certainly  we  must  remember 
that  the  problem  of  the  Jev.s.  tosether 
with  its  political  implications,  its  his- 
torical associations  rich  in  story,  the 
2,0G0-year-old  trek  of  the  Jew  wandering 
from  land  to  land,  all  these  may  be  like 
a  new  book  to  him.  read  but  not  studied. 
Frankly  I  believe  he  will  study  that  book 
and  study  it  carefully.  We  take  note 
that  on  a  number  of  occasions  President 
Trvmian  showed  his  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  has  more 
than  once  defended  the  Jews  against 
those  who  would  slander  and  defame 
them.  In  October  1S43  he  appeared  at 
the  St.  Louis  B'nai  B'rith  centennial 
meeting  and  denounced  the  slurs  which 
had  been  made  on  the  Jewish  part  in  the 
war  effort.  During  his  term  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Masons  in  Missouri  Tru- 
man appointed  a  rabbi  as  lodge  chaplain. 

After  his  inauguration  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Chicago,  on  March  17.  1945, 
President  Truman  made  a  strong  plea 
for  religious  tolerance.    He  said: 

Bigotry  and  Intolerance  are  the  munitions 
of  our  enemies.  Evil  doctrine  of  discrimina- 
tion frequently  Imported  from  gangster  na- 
tions plague  certain  areas  in  America.  Racial 
and  rellgtoiu  Intolerance  Is  being  preached 
here  by  agents  of  our  enemies  as  well  as  by 
Innocent  victims  of  their  propaganca. 

These  exemplary  sentiments  were 
highlighted  and  emphasized  in  his  state- 
ment before  the  joint  session  of  Congress 
on  the  Monday  following  the  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  The  new  President 
said: 

Our  forefathers  came  to  our  rugged  shores 
In  search  of  religious  tolerance,  political 
freedom,  and  economic  opportunity.  For 
these  fundamental  rights  they  risked  their 
lives.  We  well  know  today  that  such  rights 
can  be  preserved  only  by  constant  vigilance, 
the  eternal  price  of  liberty. 

However,  we  must  mark  that  when 
Truman  was  a.>ked  his  opinion  on  the 
then  pending  Palestine  resolution  in  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress  in  the  fall  of 
last  year,  his  published  reply,  while  con- 
taining a  degree  of  sympathy  for  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
homeland  for  the  Jews,  did  seem  some- 
what uncertain  because  of  an  apparent 
fear  of  muddling  in  diplomatic  waters  at 
that  time.  He  did.  however,  embrace 
the  Palestine  plank  in  the  Democratic 
Party  platform. 

This  leads  me  to  this  important  ob- 
servation. Truman,  beyond  doubt,  has 
a  deep  and  warm  sympathy  for  the  Jew- 
ish cause,  but  he  needs  much  nurturing 
and  guidance  on  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine. It  is  incumbent  upon  the  friends 
of  Palestine  to  win  his  ear  and  pour 
therein  the  tearful  prayer  that  he  give 
us  aid  and  comfort. 

There  is  little  room  for  complacency. 
There  will  be  those  who  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  us.  They  will  seek  to  tug 
and  pull  Trmnan  in  other  directions.  We 
must  be  pragmatic:  we  shall  take  noth- 
ing for  granted.  These  of  us,  therefore, 
who  are  in  Washington  have  our  work 
mapped  out  for  us. 

But — and  this  I  wish  to  emphasize 
prd  underscore^the  time  is  past  when 
we  placed  our  reliance  upon  personali- 


ties and  friendships.  We  have  depended 
too  much  in  the  piist  upon  Chaim  Weiz- 
man's  friendship  vrith  high-ranking  ofiB- 
cials  In  the  British  Government,  upon 
friendships  such  a  ■>  that  of  Stephen  Wise 
for  President  Rco-evelt.  It  was  almost 
like  the  jwlitlcian  s  "personal  contacts" 
that  we  hear  so  mi  ich  about.  We  placed 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  "top  layers." 
I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  these 
exemplary  gentlemen.  They  are  my 
esteemed  friends.  They  have  rendered 
yeoman  service.  '.  only  inveigh  against 
the  system  we  all(  wed  to  grow  up.  It's 
time  for  us  to  translate  the  need  for 
Palestine  into  deriocratic  action.  This 
means  that  the  p  jople.  the  good  people 
of  Canada,  of  Gr^at  Britain,  of  France, 
of  the  United  Stati  s,  must  act  themselves 
through  their  legislatures,  through  bills 
passed  in  their  Cangres-ses  and  Parlia- 
ments, through  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  radio  networks  and  forvims, 
in  newspapers  n<  t  only  Zionist  bulle- 
tins, via  editoria  expression,  through 
magazines  and  i  lublications  of  wider 
scope.  Enough  h  ish-hush  and  enough, 
"Let  George  do  i  ."  It  is  a  movement 
of  the  people ;  let  i   be  such. 

Let  me  go  back  or  a  moment  to  man- 
dated territories.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  free  and  )pen  discussion  on  all 
mandated  territoi  les  except  in  the  case 
of  Palestine.  As  o  it,  world  oflBcialdom 
acsumes  an  ominous  silence.  Let  us  talk 
about  Palestine;  l!t  us  write  about  Pal- 
estine; let  us  foce  the  discussion  of 
Palestine  into  the  open.  Let  us  ask  of 
officialdom:  "Whst  have  you  to  say?" 
"What  is  being  d( ne?'  "What  shall  be 
done?* 

If  the  United  Nations  are  to  prove  that 
not  power  will  pre' ail.  but  moral  law  and 
order,  then  the  Palestine  pledge  must  be 
redeemed.  By  so  loing,  it  would  thereby 
reject  for  all  time  the  noisome  ideology 
of  nazism.  Smaller  nations  would  find 
therein  a  reason  fc  r  rejoicing  and  a  basis 
for  trust.  We  will  know  thereby  that  ^e 
shaping  of  a  be  ter  world  has  really 
begun. 

Should  Palestine  remain  In  the  clutches 
of  imperialism,  the  n  even  the  dispassion- 
ate in  temperamer  t  and  the  judicious  in 
mind,  could  he  but  peer  into  history, 
would  quail  befor;  the  verdict  of  pos- 
terity. Twenty-fi' e  years  hence,  when 
the  record  of  our  lark  age  is  read,  pos- 
terity will  find  it  ncomprehensible  that 
a  people  should  have  been  permitted  to 
continue  in  travai  when  the  possibility 
of  rescue  was  at  ha  id.  What  decent  an- 
swer can  be  given?  The  small  intrigues 
and  cheap  expedier  ce  in  which  the  Pales- 
tine issue  is  being  Irawn  bffore  our  eyes 
shall  be  a  source  of  burning  shame  in 
days  to  come. 
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May  8.  1945 

Mr.    Speaker,    the 
the    Polish    under- 


ground government  revealed  themselves 
to  the  Soviet  military  authorities  in  the 
following  circumstances: 

During  the  first  days  of  March  the 
delegate  of  the  underground  government 
received  an  oral  invitation  to  participate 
in  a  conference  with  the  representatives 
of  the  headquarters  of  the  first  White 
Russian  front. 

On  March  11,  the  delegate  of  the 
Government  and  a  few  other  members  of 
the  underground  received  identical  writ- 
ten Invitations,  signed  by  Colonel  Pi- 
mienow  of  the  N.  K.  W.  D.,  stationed  in 
Pruszkow.  near  Warsaw,  acting  in  the 
name  and  on  order  from  the  commander 
of  the  first  White  Russian  front,  Gi-n- 
eral  Colonel  Iwanow,  with  whom  the 
Poles  were  to  meet. 

In  his  invitation  Colonel  Pimienow 
stressed  the  urgent  necessity  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  meeting  and  guaranteed 
with  the  word  of  an  officer  of  the  Red 
Army  the  personal  safety  of  all  persons 
of  the  Polish  imderground  government 
who  will  accept  the  invitation. 

Vice  Prime  Minister  Jankow.-^ki  dis- 
patched an  emissary  to  Colonel  Pimienow 
to  check  the  authenticity  of  the  invita- 
tion. The  emissary  returned  with  con- 
firmation of  the  previous  negotiations 
and  with  additional  infoimation  that: 
'a)  The  conversations  with  General 
Colonel  Iwanow  are  in  regard  to  the 
coming  out  of  the  political  parties  in  Po- 
land; (b)  general  clearing  of  the  atmos- 
phere; (c)  inclusion  of  the  underground 
political  parties  in  the  common  current 
of  the  democratic  forces  of  independent 
Poland. 

The  conference  with  General  Colonel 
Iwanow  was  to  be  preceded  by  initial 
talks  with  Colonel  Pimienow. 

On  March  17,  Mr.  Jankow.skI  had  a 
conference  with  Colonel  Pimienow  and 
informed  him  that: 

(a)  The  Polish  underground  army  has 
been  definitely  dissolved. 

'bi  The  underground  political  parties 
would  be  willing  to  begin  open  activities, 
but  the  existing  circumstances — which 
he  described  in  detail — do  not  permit 
them  to  come  out. 

<c)  It  is  entirely  up  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  create  an  atmosphere  per- 
mitting open  political  activities  and  to 
assure  freedom  of  action  for  all  citizens. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Jankowski  requested 
that  General  Iwanow  elucidate  on  the 
following  questions: 

First.  The  scope  of  competence  of  the 
Lubhn  government  and  the  N.  K.  W.  D. 
and  the  political  rights  of  the  command 
of  the  front. 

Second.  Why  the  command  of  the  first 
front  and  not  the  command  of  the  Soviet 
forces  is  seeking  contact  with  the  Polish 
underground  government. 

Third.  Is  the  command  acting  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Big 
Three  commission  or  Mr.  Molotov's? 

Finally  Mr.  Jankowski  stated  that  he 
^^ill  demand  facilities  for  sending  a  dele- 
gation to  London  in  order  to  consult  v,nth 
the  Polish  Government  and  political 
authorities. 

On  March  20  Mr.  Jankow.<;ki  received 
a  note  from  Colonel  Pimienow  that,  first. 
General  Iwanow  is  authorized  by  the 
Soviet  headquarters,  of  which  he  is  a 
member  with  personal  approval  of  Mr, 
Stalin,   to   conduct   the    talks;    second, 
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Moscow  is  eager  to  settle  this  problem  as 
soon  as  possible;  third,  a  plane  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Jankowski 
to  take  his  delegation  to  London;  fourth, 
General  Iwanow  is  willing  to  come  to  the 
meeting  in  the  nearest  future. 

Separate  talks  were  held  by  Colonel 
Pimienow  with  the  representatives  of 
the  Peasant  Party,  the  Labor  Party,  and 
the  National  Party.  During  these  con- 
versations he  stated  that  "the  Lublin 
government  will  have  to  agree  with  the 
decisions  of  the  command  of  the  front 
which  are  official." 

On  March  27,  1S45,  the  following  per- 
sons went  to  Pruszkow  for  conversations 
with  General  Iwanow : 

Delegate  and  Vice  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Polish  Government,  Jankowski,  La- . 
bor  Party. 

Pre.=;idcnt  of  National  Unity  Council— 
the  parliament  of  the  underground— 
Puzak,  Polish  Socialist  Party. 

Colonel  Okulicki,  former  commander 
of  the  underground  army. 

All  three  did  not  return  to  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Council  which  was  to  be 
held  that  day  in  the  afternoon. 

On  March  28.  the  following  went  to 
Pruszkow  for  a  meeting  with  General 
Iwanow: 

Assistant  delegate  of  the  government, 
Adam  Bien  Walkowicz,  Peasant  Party. 

Minister  Jesinkowicz  Opolski,  National 
Party. 

Attorney  Pajda  Traugutt,  Polish  So- 
cialist Party. 

Kazimierz  Baginski.  secretary  of  the 
Peasant  Party. 

St.  Mierzwa.  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Peasant  Party. 

Stypulkowski  and  Kobylanski.  from 
the  National  Party. 

Chacinski  and  Urbanski.  from  the  La- 
bor Party. 

Czernik  and  Michalowski,  from  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Dabski  Jan..  as  an  interpreter. 
None  of  them  returned;  the  "higher 
authorities"   of   the   underground   sup- 
posed that  they  were  taken  to  the  east 
in  automobiles. 

On  March  30.  three  unknown  civilians 
and  one  Russian  officer  arrived  in  a  car 
in  Wierzchoslawice.  residence  of  Win- 
centy  Witos,  former  prime  minister  and 
president  of  the  Peasant  Party,  and  took 
him  to  an  unknown  destination. 

Undoubtedly  the  disappearance  of  the 
16  leaders  of  the  underground  quickly 
spread  throughout  Poland. 

The  authorities  sent  a  radio  message 
to  the  Polish  Government  in  London  with 
a  request  that  the  British  Foreign  Office 
inquire  as  to  the  whereabouts  and  the 
fate  of  these  leaders. 

On  April  25.  this  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Lon- 
don, where  Minister  of  State  R.  Law  said 
that  the  Foreign  Office  sent  an  inquiry  to 
Moscow,  and  that  this  matter  is  occu- 
pying the  earnest  attention  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  but  he  did  not  enter 
into  a  discussion. 

On  April  28,  the  Polish  Government 
sent  a  cable  to  Mr.  Stettinius  and  Mr. 
Eden  in  the  United  States  with  a  re- 
quest for  clarification  of  this  matter  dur- 


ing the  stay  of  Mr.  Molotov  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Whether  a  reply  was  received,  and  If 
there  was  a  reply,  what  was  its  con- 
tents— is  not  known. 


What  Goes  on  in  Poland  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.ALVINE.O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  point  out  how  Russia  treats  Poland. 

January  1.  1945,  Lwow:  At  the  begin- 
ning of  January  over  6,000  Poles  were 
arrested  in  Lwow  within  1  week,  among 
them  20  professors  of  the  university,  also 
priests,  students,  employees  of  the  gas 
and  electric  companies,  and  so  forth. 

The  usual  pretext  for  arrests  is — col- 
laboration with  the  Germans.  The  be- 
longings of  the  arrested  persons  were 
stolen. 

January  19,  1945,  Krakow:  Krakow  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Army.  The  soldiers  are  looting  Polish 
stores  and  warehouses  and  even  private 
homes.  We  ask  for  your  intervention 
with  the  Allies. 

The  Soviet  authorities  posted  notices 
calling  for  the  registration  of  all  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  65.  All  type- 
writers and  mimeographs  are  to  be  regis- 
tered, while  armr  and  radio  sets  are  to  be 
relinquished  to  the  Soviets. 

The  provisional  Lublin  government  is 
the  only  authority  for  announcing  mobi- 
lization. All  activities  of  other  organi- 
zations are  regarded  as  espionage  for  the 
benefit  of  Garmany. 

January  22, 1945.  Krakow:  The  popu- 
lation shows  no  enthusiasm  toward  the 
soldiers  of  the  Berling  army  and  a  feel- 
ing of  deep  depression  prevails. 

The  arrests  hav^  begun  among  the 
civilians  for  the  time  being. 

January  24.  1945,  Krakow:  The  Soviet 
armies  entering  our  territories  are  plun- 
dering and  looting  towns  and  villages, 
every  soldier  is  on  his  own.  Simultane- 
ously strong  propaganda  is  active  and 
mass  meetings  are  organized. 

There  is  news  of  executions  of  the 
members  of  the  underground  in  Mie- 
chowa  and  Slomnlki.  Radziwill  has  been 
arrested  in  Bailee.  In  the  county  of 
Miechow  the  Soviets  arrested  40  farmers 
and  peasants  for  participation  or  collab- 
oration with  the  underground. 

The  Soviet  offensive  surprised  the  na- 
tion. The  population's  stand  is  very 
patriotic.  The  temporary  joy  over  the 
expulsion  of  the  Germans  is  combined 
with  general  distrust  toward  the  Soviets. 
In  most  of  the  cities  the  Communists 
have  coordinated  organizations  and  in 
localities  where  they  were  active  before 
their  action  is  very  weak. 

There  is  general  disorganization  and 
complete  lack  of  administrative  appa- 
ratus. The  supply  situation  is  out  of 
control. 


The  N.  K.  V.  D.  began  its  ter-or  with 
arresting  all  judiciaries.  There  is  a  lack 
of  discipline  within  the  Red  army,  which 
is  looting  the  country  and  drinking  heav- 
ily The  population  is  oppressed  by 
steady  demands  of  quarters  for  the  army. 
A  discreet  anti-British  propaganda  has 
been  observed  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Soviet  Army. 

January  25, 1945.  Krakow:  Small  units 
from  the  Berling  army  are  arriving  in  the 
city.  Command  posts  are  being  installed 
with  strong  escort  of  the  N.  K.  V.  D. 
Draft  to  the  units  is  expected.  These 
units  lack  officers,  and  there  are  hurried 
courses  preparing  officers  for  duty. 
There  is  a  strong  propaganda  among  the 
soldiers,  but  nevertheless  70  percent  of 
them  are  for  the  Polish  Government  in 
London,  according  to  one  of  their  officers. 
January  26.  1945.  Krakow:  The  Soviet 
armies  have  engulfed  Poland.  The 
masses  of  men,  left  without  supplies,  are 
stripping  the  country  of  all  its  stores  of 
food  as  well  as  livestock.  The  Soviet 
military  authorities  have  no  regard  at 
all  for  the  Lublin  government;  they  act 
independently.  Unfriendly  and  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  Poles  is  apparent. 

One  aspect  of  the  propaganda  is  to 
prepare  the  armies  for  a  march  past  Ber- 
lin— even  on  to  London. 

The  Lublin  government  is  a  group  of 
fanatics  and  Russian  servants,  without  a 
plan,  without  an  ability  and  will  to  gov- 
ern, and  without  men  to  conduct  tha 
work.  Their  attitude  towards  Russia  is 
servile. 

The  statements  of  the  ministers  de- 
livered at  the  meetings  in  Krakow  prom- 
ising full  sovereignty,  coordinated  eco- 
nomic system  and  private  ownership  to 
the  Poles— are  only  empty  phrases  with- 
out the  support  of  their  masters.  Tlie 
Government  silently  arrees  to  the  fact 
that  a  visa  from  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
and  a  permit  from  the  CommLssariat  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  neces.'^ary  for  a  trip  to 
Lwow. 

Yesterday.  Zaruk.  sent  from  Lublm 
und^r  the  name  of  Michalski.  has  been 
made  the  mayor  of  the  city.  A  supposed 
Socialist.  Wolas.  and  a  Democrat.  Tor. 
were  appointed  as  his  assistants.  The 
city  council  is  not  completely  organized 
and  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  unknown  Social- 
ists and  members  of  the  People's  Party. 
The  authorities  for  the  province  are 
similarly  organized;  Mr.  Mitera  has  been 
named  as  the  Governor.  The  new  au- 
thorities had  not  as  yet  begun  to  func- 
tion. 

The  stores  are  closed,  there  is  no  elec- 
tricity and  gas,  there  is  no  bread  and 
other  supplies,  all  means  of  communica- 
tion are  at  a  standstill. 

The  soldiers  are  looting  homes  and 
raping  women  in  the  streets.  No  one  is 
safe. 

The  arrests  began  with  judiciaries  in 
cities  and  with  farmers  in  the  villages. 
This  group  of  people  is  to  be  eliminated 
altogether  as  a  caste. 

There  is  a  planned  destruction  of  the 
underground  army. 

Prolongation  of  this  state  of  affairs 
may  result  in  a  spontaneous  armed  re- 
volt. 
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January  27,  1945.  Krakow:  The  Soviet 
Army  is  frightfully  pIunderinK  and  rob- 
bing the  civilian  population  in  towns,  in 
villages.  In  homes,  and  on  the  streets. 
They  are  talcing  food,  watches,  and 
jewelry.  Women  are  raped  by  oCa^ers  as 
well  as  by  soldiers,  who  say  they  have  a 
right  to  the  Polish  women  for  freeing 
Poland  and  shedding  their  blocd. 

Please  Intervene  with  the  Allied  gov- 
ernments because  we  are  afraid  of  an 
armed  resistance  by  the  population. 

January  30,  1945,  the  general  head- 
quarters: Terror  against  the  under- 
ground army  and  civilian  authorities  is 
increasing.  Sixteen  ofBcers  of-  the  vm- 
derground  have  been  arrested  in 
Miechow.  A  number  of  oflHcials  wer^  ar- 
rested in  Piotrkow.  Chaos  is  reigning 
everywhere  without  a  hope  for  improve- 
ment. The  supply  and  fuel  situation  is 
awful.  There  is  a  lack  of  communica- 
tion. 

The  attitude  of  hostility  toward  the 
Red  Army  and  the  Lublin  committee  is 
increasing. 

There  is  evidence  of  anti -British 
propaganda  conducted  by  the  Saviets 
and  the  Lublin  government.  During  a 
parade  staged  by  one  of  the  Lublin  men 
in  Czestochowa  on  January  25.  a  banner 
with  the  words  "Down  with  England"  was 
carried. 

January  31.  1945,  Krakow:  Minister 
Skrzeszewski  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
professors  of  the  Jagiellonian  University 
and  the  underground  school  authorities 
for  continuing  their  educating  program 
during  the  war. 

All  rights  of  the  university  will  be  re- 
spected, however:  presidents  and  deans 
of  universities  will  not  be  elected  but  ap- 
pointed. 

All  teachers  of  secondary  schools  must 
register  with  the  school  board  and  must 
state  what  they  did  during  the  war.  The 
secret  classes  are  to  be  continued  until 
February  10. 

January  31.  1945.  order  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  underground  army: 

Soldiers  of  the  undergrcund  army,  I  am 
giving  you  my  last  order.  Continue  your 
mork  and  activities  In  the  spirit  of  regain- 
ing the  full  independence  of  the  Polish 
state  and  the  defense  of  the  Polish  people 
against  destruction. 

Strive  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nation  and 
to  reaiize  the  Independence  of  Poland.  Each 
of  you  must  be  his  own  com^mauder  In  this 
action. 

In  the  belief  that  you  will  obey  this  order 
and  that  you  will  always  be  faltbXul  to  Po- 
land and  to  facilitate  your  future  work.  I 
am  dissolving  the  underground  army  with  the 
permission  of  the  President  of  Poland  and 
releasing  you  from  your  oath. 

In  the  name  of  service,  I  thank  you  for 
your  devotion  In  your  work.  I  deeply  be- 
lieve ttiat  cAir  holy  catise  wUl  win  and  that 
we  shall  meet  again  in  a  real,  free,  and  unoc- 
cupied Poland. 

Long  live  free,  independent,  and  a  happy 
Poland. 

February  1.  1945,  Bialystok:  Between 
November  8  and  15.  1944.  143  boxcars 
filled  with  men  were  sent  out  from 
Bialystok  and  Grodno,  that  L*  about  8. COO 
men  were  deported  to  the  east  of  Rus- 
sia. The  deportations  of  Poles  continue. 
The  soldiers  of  the  underground  are  mis- 
treated in  prisons. 

Enforced  drafting  to  the  Berling  Army 
continues.     Raids   are  conducted.     In- 


no  and  Nowogrodek 
N.  K.  V.  D.  stages 


formation  from  Wi 
is  just  as  appalling 
bloody  orgies. 

The  population  tinder  the  leadership 
of  the  undergrounq  army  resists  hero- 
ically and  believes  i:i  an  early  help  from 
the  legal  Polish  Go/ernment. 

February  1.  1S45.  Lodz  and  Piotrkow: 
The  Soviet  soldiers  ire  robbing  the  pop- 
ulation of  food,  wa  ches.  money,  cloth- 
ing, and  shoes.  V  'ild  requisitions  are 
conducted  in  the  v  Uages.  the  peasants 
are  tired  of  this  pr  ictice. 

Leaflets  of  the  Lu  )lin  government  and 
the  Soviet  oflQcers  announce  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  underg]  ound  army  and  the 
national  armed  for:es,  whom  they  call 
Fascists. 

February  1, 1945, 1  ^rakow:  Many  farm- 
ers are  being  arresfcd  in  the  vicinity  of 
Krakow.  The  soldiers  are  looting  the 
villages.  Peasants  are  beaten,  while 
women  and  girls  ar<  raped.  In  town  the 
soldiers  force  thei  •  way  into  private 
homes,  demanding  quarters,  food,  and 
liquor  under  threat  of  guns.  There  is  no 
difference  between  he  action  of  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers. 

The  Russian  sole  iers  have  a  permis- 
sion to  send  16-poi:  nd  food  packasres  to 
Russia  from  terri  ories  west  of  the 
Vistula  River. 

The  Soviet  quai  ;ermaster  does  not 
supply  the  army  w  th  food,  leaving  the 
soldiers  a  free  hard  in  requisitioning, 
which  turns  out  to  fc  e  plain  robbery. 

February  5.  1945,  eastern  Poland:  On 
February  5,  Poles  ii  higher  posts,  such 
as  professors,  doctois,  and  so  forth,  were 
being  forced  into  sig  ning  a  memorandum 
denouncing  in  insul  ing  words  the  Polish 
Government  and  the  underground,  de- 
basing it  and  callirg  them  bandits  and 
slaves  of  Hitler,  and  expressing  tribute 
and  support  withou ;  reservations  to  the 
Lublin  group. 

This  document,  pi  epared  by  the  Union 
of  Polish  Patriots  in  Moscow,  is  presented 
for  signature  after  mass  arrests  and  de- 
portations, which  c  eate  an  atmosphere 
of  depression;  fur  her  arrests  follow 
after. 

February  6,  1945.^  xxlz:  The  food  situ- 
ation in  Lodz  is  very  difBcult.  N.  K.  V.  D. 
has  begun  the  arrest  s  of  former  members 
of  the  underground.  Two  of  the  officers 
have  been  already  a  -rested. 

F.-bruary  6, 1945, 1  'iotrkow :  N.  K.  V.  D. 
began  its  activities  All  food  supplies 
have  been  requisiti  aned.  Famine  will 
come  in  a  few  we<  ks.  Arrests  of»  the 
members  of  the  underground  are  in- 
creasing. All  Polish  life  is  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  N.  K.  V.  D. 

February  7.  1945.  i  i^zestochowa :  There 
are  at  present  192  E  nglish  soldiers  from 
P.  O.  W.  camps;  am>ng  them  are  2  oflQ- 
cers. 2  noncommiSvSi aned  ofiBcers,  7  ser- 
geants, and  180  otlers.  They  are  all 
afraid  to  go  to  Russi  i  and  ask  for  inter- 
vention of  the  Britij  h  authorities,  for  a 
safe  conduct  to  Eng  and.  They  are  not 
treated  as  well  as  soldiers  of  other  na- 
tionalities, who  com;  from  the  German 


camps.    Their  food, 


tary  conditions  are  very  poor.  They  are 
forbidden  to  contact  the  Poles,  who  are 
helping  them  as  be^t  they  can. 

I  am  giving  the  lames  of  a  few  of 
them:  Flight  Lt.  Ha  nmet  Patrick,  R.  A. 
A.  F.,  Flying  OflBcer  Symington  Fonn 


quarters,  and  sani- 


Wilson.  R.  A.  F.,  Sgt.  0"Dwyer  Ernest, 
Royal  Tank  Regiment,  Stalag  344,  Sap- 
per Orr,  New  Zealand  Engineers.  SLalag 
VIII-B. 

March  7,  1945.  Lublin:  The  Union  of 
Mutual  Peasants'  Aid  is  a  totalitarian 
organization  of  social  and  economic 
character.  A  circle  is  organized  in  eveiy 
rural  community  and  the  farmers  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  belon.?  to  it.  Where 
the  Peoples  Party  did  not  enter,  the 
Polish  Workers  Party  has  control.  The 
ofScers  of  the  Warsaw  province  were 
nominated  by  the  board  of  the  conven- 
tion from  the  Polish  Workers  Party.  Tr.e 
government  has  a  second  set  of  peop!c 
in  case  something  goes  wrong.  Tlie  first 
is  secret. 

The  department  of  security  is  directe'l 
by  Radecki  who  is  responsible  to  the 
N.  K.  V.  D.  and  not  to  the  government. 
Militia  operates  discreetly  in  the  villages. 
All  commanders  are  Russians.  The  ad- 
ministration is  undecided,  chaos  and 
bureaucracy  reign.  Hostility  toward 
Lubhn  government  and  the  Soviets  in- 
creases everywhere.  The  Polish  Work- 
ers Party  is  under  the  control  of  the 
.N.  K.  V.  D.  and  is  used  for  political  in- 
telligence service.  The  Soviet  contin- 
gents of  food  are  much  higher  than  the 
German  were.  There  is  danger  cf 
hunger.  The  system  of  prices  and  wages 
is  so  corrupt  that  bribery  is  flowering. 

February  8,  1945.  Krakow:  The  im- 
potency  of  the  administration,  the  un- 
popular tendencies  of  sovietization  of 
Poland  increase  the  will  of  resistance. 
The  population  ccimts  on  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Allies. 

The  general  opinion  may  be  .^umm?'*! 
up  in  this  statement:  "We  were  able  to 
endure  5  years  of  German  occupation — 
and  we  will  endure  these  few  months  cf 
liberation." 

February  9,  1S45,  Krakow:  The  Lublin 
armed  forces  are  of  the  belief  that  there 
will  be  a  war  between  Russia  and  the 
western  Allies — they  are  hoping  for  a 
junction  of  all  armed  forces  of  Poland 
under  the  command  of  the  London  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Soviet  officers  who  are  in  com- 
mand of  all  units  from  a  battalion  up 
.and  of  special  units,  guard  the  line  of 
thought  of  the  soldiers. 

February  11,  1945.  Krakow:  Rsgistrr.- 
tion  of  oflBcers  is  being  carried  on  in 
Krakow.  According  to  unconfirmed  re- 
ports about  2^000  cfQcers  have  been 
registered. 

February  12.  1945.  Krakow:  A  ma.ss  re- 
turn of  Poles  from  Germany  has  begun, 
most  of  them  are  completely  exhausted 
and  wretchedly  poor. 

A  pressure  through  the  diplomatic 
channels  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Lublin  committee  is  needed  so  that 
speedy  aid  is  organized  for  those  return- 
ing and  those  still  remaining  near  the 
fronts  in  Germany.  Clothing,  food,  and 
medical  supplies  are  iQ"gently  needed  and 
should  be  supplied  by  international 
agencies. 

February  13.  1945.  Krakow:  Enormous 
migration  is  under  way.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  eastern  provinces  taken  by  Russia 
are  walking  to  the  western  regions. 
Many  are  returning  from  forced  labor  in 
Germany,  also  those  freed  from  the  con- 
centration camps.    There  is  a  concider- 
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able  number  of  Germans  from  labor  and 
military  camps  and  a  large  number  of 
Hungarian  Jews. 

The  incompetent  Lublin  administra- 
tion cannot  give  sufficient  aid  to  those 
exhausted  and  ill  masses.  The  social 
agencies  are  also  helpless  because  they 
have  no  money  or  food  supplies.  Aid  of 
foreign  agencies  Is  urgently  needed. 

The  situation  of  the  population  in  Kra- 
kow is  catastrophic.  The  prices  are 
rising,  there  is  no  employment.  Fac- 
tories are  either  not  yet  opened  or  their 
production  is  insufficient.  The  ration 
of  bread  has  been  cut. 

The  Soviet  •  army  of  occupation  has 
Lublin  money  printed  in  Moscow.  It  is 
said  that  the  soldiers  received  about  5 
milliards  of  such  money.  Despite  prom- 
ises of  measures  for  deflation,  the  country 
is  at  the  height  of  inflation.  Mass  mur- 
ders are  occurring  in  the  eastern  prov- 
inces of  Poland,  especially  in  the  oil  re- 
gion. 

February  13.  1945,  Radom:  One  of  the 
units  of  the  underground  army,  which 
participated  in  a  battle  with  the  Germans 
in  the  region  of  Mniszek,  where  about 
200  Germans  were  killed,  was  surrounded 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Soviet  units,  after 
the  battle;  finally  it  broke  through,  los- 
ing 30  percent  of  its  men. 

The  Russians  are  destroying  the  un- 
derground from  the  first  day  of  occupa- 
tion. Hundreds  of  underground  mem- 
bers have  been  arrested  and  accused  of 
activities  for  Britain.  The  Russians  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  find  the  staffs 
of  the  various  units  of  the  underground. 
They  endeavor  to  find  and  to  seize  all 
arms,  to  register  all  commanders  who 
will  then  be  jailed,  and  to  mobilize  all 
men  from  the  years  1911  to  1924. 

The  realization  of  this  plan  is  giving 
speedy  results  through  the  use  of  dis- 
guised Soviet  officers,  who  are'  placed 
within  the  ranks  of  the  underground 
army  and  the  enforced  registration  of  all 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
All  officers  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
Russian  proposals  disappear  comoletely. 
In  the  Sandomierz  region  the  Soviets 
have  arrested  more  Poles  during  the  few 
months  of  occupation  than  the  Germans 
during  5  years. 

Officers  from  the  Berling  army  are 
warning  the  men  of  underground  not  to 
admit  their  association  with  it,  because 
they're  doomed  to  destruction. 

There  are  mass  arrests  of  judiciaries 
and  public  prosecutors. 

The  press  and  the  speakers  at  meet- 
ings are  officially  hostile  toward  the 
London  Government  and  the  under- 
ground army,  whom  they  promise  to  de- 
stroy as  traitors. • 

The  various  government  offices  are 
being  constantly  reorganized  as  incom- 
petent and  unable  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. In  Kielce  there  have  already  been 
four  governors  and  six  mayors. 

The  attitude  of  the  population  toward 
the  new  government  is  hostile.  There 
prevails  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Lon- 
don Government  and  Polish  forces  fight- 
ing outside  of  Poland. 

The  members  of  the  underground  are 
depressed  because  their  work  did  not 
bring  such  results  as  they  anticipated 
and  they  themselves  must  now  hide  as 
criminals. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  Forrestal,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nayy,  at  LaunchlDg  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  ''Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  Forres- 
tal at  the  christening  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Sunday.  April  29, 
1945.  New  York  Navy  Yard,  New  York. 
N.  Y.: 

You  were  Invited  here  today  to  witness 
the  launching  of  a  new  aircraft  carrier,  one 
of  the  newest  and  largest  carriers  In  the 
United  States  Navy,  exceeding  by  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  weight,  and  by  a  sub- 
stantial differential  In  defensive  armor  and 
antiaircraft  fire  power,  any  American  carrier 
now  sailing  the  seas.  When  your  invitations 
were  sent  to  you.  this  vessel  was  to  be  named 
the  Coral  Sea.  With  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  the  Navy  has  changed  the 
name  of  this  vessel  and  you  are  attending 
the  launching  of  the  new  supercarrler,  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  President 
Truman  that  he  Is  unable  to  be  with  us  to- 
day. When  I  asked  him  whether  his  engage- 
ments would  permit  his  attendance  he  re- 
sponded in  language  which  he  has  permitted 
me  to  quote: 

"Nothing  in  the  world  would  please  me 
more  than  to  be  present  at  the  christening 
of  that  vessel.  It  is  with  the  deepest  re- 
gret that  I  deny  myself  that  pleasure;  I 
do  so  only  because  I  deem  it  of  paramount 
4mportance  at  this  Juncture  to  be  con- 
stantly available  at  my  desk  in  Washington." 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  Navy,  which  the 
late  I»resldent  loved  and  served  so  well, 
should  make  this  ceremony  one  of  reverent 
recollection  of  his  memory. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  this  vessel  should 
bear  the  name  of  our  dead  Commander  In 
Chief,  because  he  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  design  of  Its  type,  as  he  was  In  the  de- 
sign and  building  of  all  combatant  vessels. 
The  freshness  of  mind  and  the  sweep  of 
imagination  which  he  brought  to  every 
naval  problem,  whether  of  constiuction  or  of 
logistics  or  of  strategy,  arising  out  of  the 
great  conflict  in  which  we  are  still  engaged, 
bore  testimony  to  the  universality  of  his 
InteUect. 

For  example.  I  recall  the  Instant  approval 
he  gave  to  the  expanded  aircraft  carrier 
program  early  in  1942  when  we  began  the 
building  of  the  great  fleet  which  has  reduced 
Japanese  sea  power  to  a  point  where  It  is  Im- 
potent even  in  its  inland  seas. 

The  President  had  great  belief  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  air  power  and  particularly  In  the 
value  of  naval  aviation  when  Integrated  with 
sea  power.  His  quick  and  imaginative  grasp 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  small  escort  car- 
riers played  a  large  part  In  the  launching  of 
the  program  for  their  construction  and  later 
in  the  substantial  enlargement  of  that  pro- 
gram. Again  his  faith  was  Justified— 'he 
baby  flat-top.  that  mighty  midget  which  has 
been  so  effective  in  the  war  against  German 
submarines  and  some  of  which,  lUte  David 
against  Goliath,  survived  the  gunfire  of 
heavy  Japanese  surface  craft  In  the  Battle 
lor  Leyte  Gulf.  Is  today  »  factor  In  practlcaUy 
all  of  our  vast  operations  in  the  Pacific. 


In  these,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  naval 
architecture  and  of  war  at  sea.  President 
Roosevelt  showed  a  readme^  to  accept  new 
ideas  and  an  accommodation  to  the  swiftly 
changing  pattern  cf  modern  war  which  were 
an  Inspiration  to  the  leaders  of  our  Army  and 
Navy. 

The  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  take  the  sea 
against  cur  Japanese  enemies  with  a  dis- 
placement of  substantially  over  45.000  toiis: 
carriers  of  this  class  will  be  capable  of  housing 
and  launching  from  their  decks  a  greater 
number  of  planes  than  any  other  carriers  of 
ours  or  any  other  nation.  Their  character- 
istics in  terms  of  speed,  fire  power,  and  de- 
fensive armor  will  reflect  the  carefully  evalu- 
ated experience  of  this  war. 

This  supercarrler  is  a  far  cry  from  the  first 
experiments  in  the  use  of  combat  airplanes 
from  the  decks  of  ships;  experiment*  carried  , 
on  by  the  Anglo-American  Navies,  who  were  I 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the  carrier 
concept.  The  first  fiights  from  the  deck  of  a 
ship  were  made  from  the  United  States 
cruiser  Birmingham  In  1910  while  the  first 
major  ship  to  be  converted  to  the  carrying 
of  planes  In  substantial  number  waa  His 
Majesty's  ship  Furious. 

To  the  American  Navy  went  the  distinction 
of  greatly  increasing  the  scope  and  scale  of 
this  new  naval  weapon.  That  we  were  able 
to  do  so  was  due  unquestionably  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Navy  was  able  to  de- 
velop the  uses  of  air  power  as  an  Integral 
part  of  Its  strength,  and  the  British  wUl  be 
among  the  first  to  admit  that  the  loss  of 
control  by  His  Majesty's  Navy  over  lU  air 
power  was  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  mis- 
take. I  think  it  is  well  to  remind  the  Nation 
that  the  tremendous  power  which  we  now 
possess  In  the  United  States  Navy  was  de- 
veloped because  the  Navy  was  free  to  exploit 
sea  and  air  power  according  to  its  own  expe- 
rience and  traditions.  Before  we  attempt  to 
merge  this  highly  Individual  service  Into  a 
single  conglomerate  I  believe  we  should  take 
deep    and   serious   thought. 

This  carrier  Is  a  symbol  of  our  determina- 
tion to  prosecute  the  war  against  Japan  to 
complete  victory.  In  contemplating  this 
new  giant  of  the  sea  I  am  reminded  of  Wood- 
row  WUsons  address  on  the  day  we  declared 
war  on  the  Central  Powers:  'Germany  has 
once  more  said  that  force  and  force  alone 
shall  decide  whether  Justice  and  peace  shall 
reign.  •  •  •  There  Is.  therefore,  but  one 
response  possible  from  us:  Force,  force  to 
the   uttermost,   force   without  stint  or  lim- 

The  Japs,  like  the  Germans  In  1917  and 
again  in  1941.  d'.d  not  comprehend  the  extent 
of  the  force  that  we  could  bring  to  bear 
against  them,  nor  did  they  realize  how  rap- 
Idly  we  could  bring  it  to  bear.  The  contrast 
of  what  we  had  in  the  Pacific  in  the  mid- 
winter of  1942  and  what  is  available  now 
may  therefore  be  of  Interest  to  Premier  Su- 
zuki and  Admiral  Mltsumasa  Yonal,  Minister 
of  the  Japanese  Navy. 

In  February  1942  we  had  In  the  Patlfic 
Ocean  four  carriers — and  by  October  of  that 
same  year  the  number  was  reduced  to  one. 
That  was  typical  cf  the  thinness  of  the  line 
by  which  we  held  our  long-extended  com- 
munications in  the  Pacific  and  it  was  typical 
of  the  slender  margin  by  which  we  held  that 
pivotal  point  in  the  Paclfc  war.  the  Island 
of  Guadalcanal. 

Today  we  have  In  the  United  States  Navy 
a  total  of  26  carriers.  We  have  In  addition 
to  those  a  total  of  65  escort  carriers. 

In  early  1942,  we  had  16  battleships  on 
hand  as  against  23  today:  38  cruisers  of  all 
types  as  against  67  now;  173  destroyers  then 
and  386  now;  no  destroyer  escorts  against 
338  at  present;  and  112  submarlnea  com- 
paret:  with  240  today. 

This  tremendoiis  accretion  tn  our  naval 
power  occurred  between  the  tense  and  tragic 
days  of  early  1942  and  the  present,  a  ap^n 
of  a  little  over  3  years  I  doubt  If  we  our- 
selves had  any  comprehension  in  ihoae  days 
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of  the  tremendous  pace  at  which  we  would 
be  able  to  buUd  our  military  power.  I  am 
sure  the  Japanese  did  not  have  such 
knowledge. 

I  am  equally  sure  the  Japanese  now  realize 
that  this  accumulation  of  power  and  our 
ability  to  deploy  it  against  their  homeland 
Almost  at  will  spells  the  doom  of  their  great 
dreams  of  4  years  ago.  although  they  may 
flght  as  the  Germans  have  fought,  a  desperate 
war  of  suicide  and  self-extinction. 

For  us  It  suffices  to  remember  what  our 
late  President  said  in  the  enunciation  of 
his  war  policy  and  what  was  repeated  by  his 
auccessor.  President  Truman,  in  his  simple 
and  effective  opening  speech  before  the 
Congress  on  April  16 :  "Our  demand  has  been, 
and  it  remains — unconditional  surrender." 

In  closing  I  am  constrained  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this,  as  I  do  every  other  oppor- 
tunity, to  point  out  that  we  must  keep  the 
ability  for  swift  and  effective  application  of 
force  If  the  peace  bought  at  a  bitter  price  is 
to  be  maintained. 

The  retention  of  force  by  the  United  States 
does  not  conflict  with  the  aspirations  which 
are  taking  shape  at  San  Francisco.  On  the 
contrary,  that  force  in  our  hands  and  in  the 
bands  of  our  allies  In  this  war  is  essential 
if  the  events  at  San  Francisco  and  the  events 
that  take  place  at  similar  meetings  afterward 
are  to  have  any  meaning. 

The  Navy  dedicates  this  vesMl  to  the  alms 
of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears:  winning 
the  war  and  keeping  the  peace. 


A  National  Cemetery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or   NEW   TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  commu- 
nications received  by  me  from  veterans* 
organizations  and  other  residents  of  this 
area,  requesting  the  establishment  of  a 
national  memorial  cemetery  in  or  near 
Troy.  Indicate  great  enthusiasm  for  such 
a  project. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  such  a  move- 
ment, and  will  be  happy  to  lend  it  my 
support.  The  heroic  deeds  of  men  and 
women  of  this  community,  both  In  civic 
and  military  endeavor  in  all  the  wars  in 
which  this  Nation  has  been  engaged,  are 
recognised  almost  universally. 

The  recent  unusual  distinction  of 
awarding  two  Congressional  Medals  of 
Honor  in  this  community  serves  to  mag- 
nify the  glorious  services  rendered  by  the 
fighting  forces  of  this  area,  and  In  my 
opinion  is  of  sufBcient  merit  to  make  in- 
disputable the  claim  that  a  national 
memorial  cemetery  should  be  established 
here. 

Resolved.  That  Trojan  Poet.  No.  4d9.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
in  regular  meeting  assembled  in  Troy.  N.  Y., 
on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  April, 
in  the  year  1945.  be  recorded  as  In  favor  of 
the  establishment  In  this  area  of  a  national 
cemetery;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  this  poet. 
Individually  and  collectively,  work  untir- 
ingly to  promote  and  advance  the  interests 
of  this  community  In  order  that  such  a  shrine 
to  commemorate  the  sacrlflces  of  those  who. 
in  combat  with  the  enemy,  gave  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  service  to  this  Nation  from 
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Resolved,  That  thii 
to  Representative 
third  Congressional 
the  request   that 
effect  and  promote 
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In  witness  hereof, 
affixed  our  signatxutes 
organization  this  3oib 
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be    perpetuated;    and   Le    it 


rey>lutlon  be  forwarded 
P.  Taylor,  Thirty- 
District.  New  York,  with 
use  his  good  office  to 
he  creation  of  such  na- 
these  parts. 

we  the  undersigned  have 
and  the  seal  of  our 
day  of  April  1945. 
Th()mas  L.  McGovern, 

Commander. 
Fr^erick  J.  Douglas. 

Adjutant, 


Poland  Today 
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These  are  Polish  soldiers,  but  not  a 
Polish  army.  We  have  information  that 
Very  few  men  will  be  drafted  into  this 
army  because  the  Soviet  Government 
does  not  wish  to  have  large  Polish  forces. 
Fourth.  The  peasants,  as  well  as  the 
city  people,  are  greatly  disappointed. 
One  can  often  hear  that  the  Russians 
are  worse  than  the  Germans  in  some 
instances. 

February  21.  1945.  Eastern  Poland: 
During  January  3  to  15  there  were  mass 
arrests — 60  p)ercent  Poles,  the  remainder 
Volksdeutsche.  Among  the  Poles,  the 
Russians  arrested  21  professors,  priests, 
professional  men,  and  others.  The  jails 
are  full;  conditions  are  appalling;  the 
prisoners  are  beaten  and  hungry.  Nu- 
merous executions  of  various  nationali- 
ties are  carried  out.  about  which  no  de- 
tails may  be  obtained.  Among  those 
arrested  in  August  1944  and  January 
1945.  two  trainloads.  about  2.C00  people, 
were  sent  to  labor  camps  in  Voroshilow- 
grad.  Postal  stamps  with  the  image  of 
Hitler.  German  newspapers,  or  books 
were  used  as  evidence  against  those 
arrested. 

February  22.  1945,  Bialystok:  The 
N.  K.  V.  D.  is  conducting  the  arrests  of 
members  of  the  underground  with  fury. 
The  inve.stigations  are  marked  by  bes- 
tiality, the  prisoners  are  beaten  with 
barbed  wire,  pins  are  stuck  behind  their 
nails,  ribs  are  broken:  all  prisoners  are 
deported  to  Russia.  Up  to  January  1  the 
N.  K.  V.  D.  deported  5,000  men  from 
Grodno.  10,000  from  Bialystok;  all  were 
sent  to  the  east  to  an  unknown  desti- 
nation. 

The  Polish  national  committee  of  lib- 
eration is  cooperating  With  the  N.  K. 
V.  D.  The  contingents  are  three  times 
as  high  as  previously.  The  forests  are 
being  cut  down  completely.  Soviet  sol- 
diers are  looting  and  murdering  the 
population  and  raping  women.  Soviet 
military  propaganda  announced  the  lib- 
eration of  France  by  the  Soviet  forces 
and  is  preparing  the  army  for  a  war  with 
Turkey,  Japan,  and  England.  They  are 
afraid  of  America.  The  drafting  to  the 
army  has  been  called  ofl  from  March  1; 
only  volunteers  will  t>e  taken. 

The  population  trusts  and  supports 
the  London  Government.  The  com- 
manders and  soldiers  of  the  underground 
remain  on  their  posts. 

Behind  the  Curzon  line  the  N.  K.  V.  D. 
is  gathering  Poles,  many  of  whom  are 
murdered  on  the  spot.  Those  who  are 
healthy  and  strong  are  sent  to  labor 
camps  or  the  army.  Polish  families  are 
forcibly  deported  to  the  west  of  the 
Curzon  line.  The  White  Russian  popu- 
lation is  organizing*  partisan  units 
against  the  Russians.  They  want  to  be 
in  Poland. 

February  25. 1945.  Lublin  area.  Radom: 
In  Lubartow,  near  Lublin,  the  Russians 
opened  a  camp  for  the  officers  of  the  un- 
derground and  officers  from  General 
Zymierskis  army  who  were  accused  of 
belonging  to  the  underground  or  of  other 
poliUcal  "crimes."  There  are  6.000  of- 
ficers in  the  camp,  which  is  guarded  and 
controlled  by  the  N.  K.  V.  D.  Sanitary 
conditions,  food,  and  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  are  terrible.  Groups  of  pris- 
oners are  being  taken  into  unknown  des- 
tination every  few  days.    Most  of  the  of- 
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fleers  takeh  away  are  exhausted  and  tor- 
tured. 

In  the  Radom  region  all  jails  are  filled 
v.ith  soldiers  of  the  underground;  arrests 
continue. 

We  feel  that  after  individual  arrests, 
mass  arrests  will  follow  after  the  organ- 
ization of  our  army  is  revealed. 

Lieutenant  governor  of  the  Kielce 
Province.  Andrzcjewski.  and  a  few  other 
members  of  the  London  government, 
have  been  arrested  at  the  beginning  of 
February. 

The  Crimean  decisions  saddened  the 
population  greatly,  but.  regardless,  the 
attitude  toward  the  provisional  govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
be  hostile.  The  people  have  a  faith  that 
our  cause  will  be  justly  settled  and  that 
the  legal  Polish  Government  will  not  per- 
mit the  partition  of  Poland  and  to  sub- 
ordinate the  nation  to  Russia. 

March  1.  1945.  Lodz:  The  feeling  to- 
ward Russia  among  the  forces  of  General 
Zvmicrskl,  stationed  in  the  region  of 
L6dz.  are  not  very  friendly.  Many  of 
the  White  Russians  voluntarily  claim  to 
be  Polish. 

The  N.  K.  V.  D.  arrested  23  officers  of 
the  underground  in  the  last  10  days. 
The  majority  of  the  population  regards 
the  entrance  of  the  Soviet  armies  as 
Bolshevist  occupation  of  the  country. 
The  people  are  waiting;  no  enthusiasm  is 
shown  for  the  forces  of  General  Cymier- 
ski.  Attitude  toward  the  Lublin  group  is 
decidedly  unfriendly.  The  population  is 
exasperated,  hungry,  and  resentful  to- 
ward the  chaotic  administration  of  the 
Lublin  government.  The  Russians  are 
plundering  the  country. 

March  1,  1945.  Bialystok  region:  The 
region  of  Bialystok  supports  the  legal 
Polish  Government,  the  Poles  as  well  as 
the  White  Russians;  there  is  no  question 
of  minority.  The  population  is  following 
its  leaders.  Concessions  bring  bad  re- 
sults; the  enemy  is  impressed  by  cour- 
age. Every  sign  of  weakness  results  in  a 
new  wave  of  arrests  and  deportations  to 
Russia.  The  population  resents  the  de- 
cision of  fifth  partition  of  Poland. 

A  statement  by  radio  of  the  Polish 
Government  to  the  effect  that  the  eastern 
provinces  are  still  a  part  of  Poland  would 
lift  the  morale  of  the  people.  The  peo- 
ple are  different  now;  they  suffer  and 
fight  and  do  not  recognize  weakness. 

The  N.  K.  V.  D.  continues  mass  arrests 
of  the  members  of  the  underground. 
Most  of  them  are  deported  Xo  Russia.  A 
total  of  370  boxcars  filled  with  men  were 
deported  to  Russia  in  February  from  the 
regions  of  Bialystok  and  Grodno.  If 
this  continues  no  Poles  will  be  left  behind 
the  Curzon  Line  within  2  months. 

The  prisoners  are  held  in  basements, 
antiaircraft  dugouts,  sheds — in  dark- 
ness and  without  any  bedding.  During 
examinations  and  questioning  the  pris- 
oners are  beaten  and  tortured,  or  kept 
without  food  and  clothing  in  the  cold. 
They  are  accused  of  espionage  for  Eng- 
land and  the  Polish  Government  in  Lon- 
don and  collaboration  with  Germany. 
Death  rate  is  very  high.  The  command- 
ers of  the  underground  are  deported  to 
the  Interior  of  Russia  or  are  completely 
lost. 

Posts  of  the  N.  K.  V.  D.  have  been  or- 
ganized in  towns  and  cities  for  the  pur- 


pose of  destroying  the  underground. 
The  liberation  committee  is  cooperating 
and  aiding  the  N.  K.  V.  D.  in  arrests. 
Please  intervene  with  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments. 

March  16,  1945,  Lodz:  Numerous  ar- 
rests of  men  and  women  by  the  N.  K. 
V.  D,  who  seek  staffs  of  the  under- 
ground units.  We  cannot  endure  very 
long  in  such  conditions.  The  local 
N.  K.  V.  D.  is  under  the  control  of  Rakni- 
mow.  There  are  very  few  military  units, 
only  posts  of  the  N.  K.  V.  D. 

March  16.  1945,  Warsaw:  Seven  men 
and  mayor  of  the  underground  admin- 
istration were  shot  by  the  security  de- 
partment in  Mniszek  Mazowiecki  during 
the  night  of  March  2.  The  bodies  were 
left  in  the  street.  Arrests  continue. 
During  examination  the  prisoners  are 
beaten,  kicked,  and  tortured. 

March  8.  1S45.  Lwow:  Unorganized 
draft  to  the  Army.  Evictions,  plunders, 
contingents  enforced  for  the  third  time. 
Many  transports  of  forcibly  evicted 
population. 

March  10.  1945,  Lwow:  The  Big  Three 
conference  did  not  change  anything. 
Arrests  and  ma.ss  deportations  continue. 
One  thousand  people  were  sent  out  on 
March  3  from  Lwow.  additional  thou- 
sands from  the  villages.  Ages  14  to  70 
years,  20  percent  are  women. 

The  conditions  of  the  evacuees  are 
horrible.  Many  die  on  the  way.  In 
Russia  they  are  represented  as  Germans 
or  collaborationists  and  the  treatment  of 
the  Russian  population  will  speed  their 
destruction. 

If  nothing  can  be  done  to  stop  these 
arrests  and  deportation  please  intervene 
for  more  humane  methods. 

People  are  completely  depressed,  all 
are  willing  to  leave  and  travel  behind 
the  San  River,  peasants  and  workers  as 
well. 

We  beg  you  to  save  us  from  destruc- 
tion. 

February  25.  1945,  eastern  Poland,  be- 
lated information:  The  present  terror 
surpasses  all  we  went  through  and  the 
German  occupation  seems  mild.  The 
prevailing  conditions  will  result  in  com- 
plete liquidation  of  all  Poles  in  eastern 
Poland. 


District  of  Iowa.  While  there  he  made 
an  excellent  record  and  he  has  been  a 
great  credit  to  the  State  and  Nation.  It 
is  men  like  he  who  made  passible  the 
VE-day  which  we  now  celebrate. 


The  Home  Guard — Prepared  Address  of 
President  Truman 


Captured  Naii  Flag 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8,  1945      ' 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  just  received  today  from  Lt.  J.  C. 
Petrone,  Jr.,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  a 
captured  Nazi  flag.  Only  recently  this 
emblem  of  tyranny  and  horror  was  float- 
ing over  the  ramparts  of  our  enemy ;  now 
because  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  men 
like  Joe  Petrone,  Jr.,  it  has  been  torn 
from  its  standard  and  those  who  carried 
it  are  bowed  down  in  humiliation  and 
defeat. 

Lieutenant  Petrone  wsis  appointed  to 
the  Military  Academy  from  the  Third 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman  was  scheduled  to  address  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  session  of  the  National  Police 
Academy  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation here  in  Washington  on  Satur- 
day. April  14.  but  owing  to  the  untimely 
death  of  President  Roosevelt  the  exer- 
cises were  called  off. 

Mr.  Truman  had  his  address  prepared 
and  has  authorized  its  release.  It  is  such 
a  splendid  contribution  on  the  subject 
of  law  enforcement  that  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  Inserting  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  a  special  privilege  to  be  present  at 
the  graduation  of  you  guardians  oX  the  home 
front.  It  would  be  more  than  tragic  if, 
while  fighting  a  world-wide  war  to  preserve 
our  democratic  ideals,  we  would  neglect  the 
constant  battle  against  evil  forces  at  home. 
Fortunately,  the  specialized  training  pro- 
vided here  at  the  National  Police  Academy, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  assures  America  that  we 
wUl  continue  to  have  well  equipped  special- 
ists to  maintain  peace  and  order  within  our 
borders. 

Please  permit  me  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  man.  who,  in  addition  to  founding  the 
National  Police  Academy,  has  played  such  an 
Important  part  In  improving  law  enforce- 
ment throughout  the  United  SUtes  I  refer 
to  your  distinguished  leader,  the  moving 
spirit  behind  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

Ycu  men  have  been  especially  fortunate  In 
being  selected  for  Intensive  training  at  the 
greatest  crime  clinic  In  the  worl<i.  Here 
ycu  have  learned  the  wonders  of  modem 
tcientlflc  methods.  You  have  acquired  skill 
in  using  the  latest  weapons  available.  Even 
more  Important,  hen;  you  have  been  taught 
the  all-essential  need  of  quick  cooperation 
with  all  law  enforcement  agencies,  local, 
county.  State,  and  Federal.  If  we  hope  to 
make  progress  for  the  benefit  of  all  society, 
we  must  carry  on  a  well-coordinated,  all-out 
attack  on  crime. 

You  officers  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  most  modem  methods  of  crime 
prevention  and  crime  detection.  Your  In- 
tense training  here  at  this  most  efBclent 
center,  should  pay  you  and  society  great 
dividends  in  the  years  to  come.  You  learned 
not  merely  the  use  of  scientific  methods  In 
combating  the  enemies  of  society,  but  also 
the  urgent  need  of  effective  cooperation  with 
all  the  other  useful  agencies.  Only  by  • 
Nation-wide,  coordinated  campaign  by  all 
law-enforcement  agents  can  we  achieve  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency,  which  In  itself 
will  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
preventing    antisocial    acu.      Certainty    of 
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criminal  apprehension  is  the  most  powerful 
check  on  crime. 

Tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in 
criminology  during  the  last  centtiry.  In 
the  past  the  criminal  was  punished  in  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  without  proper  consid- 
eration of  the  many  factors  which  gave  rise 
to  this  problem  of  social  maladjustment. 
Criminals  are  not  born  such.  They  ar» 
usually  the  unfortunate  product  of  their 
environment,  experience,  and  social  back- 
ground. 

In  view  of  the  many  economic  and  health 
factors,  which  frequently  give  rise  to  criminal 
tendencies,  there  remains  a  tremendous  Job 
for  society  to  accomplish  Our  statesmen 
must  eliminate  most  of  the  outstanding  in- 
equities m  our  social  structurs,  providing 
greater  individual  security,  improved  health. 
and  a  better  economic  opportunity  for  all 
our  people.  Then  a  moat  important  step  will 
be  taken  in  removing  some  of  the  main 
reasons  for  crime. 

The  war  has  greatly  complicated  the  prob- 
lems of  law-enforcement  agencies.  In  the 
first  place,  there  remauis  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  saboteurs,  spies,  and  enemy  agents. 
all  anxious  to  undermine  our  military  power 
and  the  public  morale.  Fortunately,  the 
rplendid  work  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  has  made  these  enemy  efforts  of 
little  value.  However,  constant,  vigilance  is 
still  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  at  home. 

Another  factor  which  hit  agencies  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  has 
been  the  call  to  arms  of  many  of  our  raoit 
active  officers.  Yet.  despite  all  handicaps, 
utilization  of  modern  scientific  methods  have 
made  possible  the  record  achieved.  As  in  all 
matters  mortal,  there  still  remains  room  for 
improvement. 

The  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  current 
crisoliuU  record  in  America  is  the  alarming 
Incmsc  in  Juvenile  delinquency.  Toung- 
•Un  stUl  in  their  teen  age  constitute  one 
of  the  major  groups  of  our  criminal  offenders. 
For  the  average  layman,  it  is  dilDcult  to 
realize  that  the  most  frequent  arrests  in  any 
male  age  group  is  17.  18,  and  19  years, 
respectively. 

In  a  review  of  the  1M4  figures  it  Is  espe- 
cially ehccklng  to  learn  that  in  a  democracy 
where  the  voting  privilege  is  denied  until  the 
•g*  of  21  our  youth  under  21  yjars  com- 
mitted 36  percent  of  all  robberies,  52  percent 
of  burglary,  35  percent  of  larceny  and  63 
percent  of  auto  thefts.  Of  IIO.OCO  crimes 
conunitted  against  property,  fully  40  percent 
of  the  offenders  were  less  than  21  years  old. 
What  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  training 
of  the  youth  of  America. 

As  officers  charged  with  the  duty  to  pro- 
tect society  from  crime,  you  have  a  most 
s*rious  responsibility.  You  will  require  the 
active  cooperation  of  all  law-abiding  citizens. 
For  the  most  effective  discharge  of  yoiu:  duty, 
ycu  need  the  help  of  every  social  agency 
created  to  improve  living  conditions  in  your 
community. 

It  is  far  better  and  cheaper  to  prevent 
crinre  than  to  pursue  the  crlmuial  and.  after 
detention,  try  to  rehabilitate  him.  For  ex- 
ample, to  direct  the  excess  energy  of  youth 
to  the  gymnasium  of  a  bojrs'  club  may  pre- 
vent his  Joining  a  Juvenile  gang. 

The  future  of  America  depends  upon  the 
character  and  quality  of  our  youth.  The  pri- 
mary problem  Is  one  of  home  training,  gen- 
eral education,  and  character  building.  How- 
ever. M  Itadtrs  IQ  the  cause  of  a  progressive 
order,  you  should  aotivety  promote  and  help 
coordinate  all  welfare  and  social  agenciM 
which  can  be  utllued  to  cane  your  burden. 

Present  koctal  conditions  naturally  reflect 
the  greet  dislocations  caused  by  the  war. 
ICotliers  with  patriotic  purpoeee  work  in  war 
pUnie,  while  their  neglected  ohtldren  be- 
come social  problems.  The  strong  guidance 
oX   lathert   m  Mrvice   la  missing  m  many 


homes.  Children,  vho  should  be  in  schodl. 
are  working  long  h^urs  and,  though  helping 
the  war  effort,  sometimes  associate  with  the 
wrong  kind  of  people.  Many  spend  their 
salaries  seeking  re  ease  from  wartime  emo- 
tions. 

Americans  dare  not  wait  tmtll  Juvenile 
delinquency  becomes  more  critical  before 
combating  the  causes.  We  mvst  act  now 
to  protect  the  welfare  and  future  of  our 
ycuth. 

The  total  numb€  r  of  selected  law-enforce- 
ment officers  from  every  State  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  leadin)  foreign-police  agencies, 
who  have  graduate  I  from  the  National  Police 
Academy,  now  totiJ  1,049  men.  These  oflB- 
cials  all  know  tlie  methods  taught  here. 
They  are  all  disci{  les  of  modern  crime  de- 
tection. These  ofi  cers  can  and  will  be  of 
great  assistance  In  the  fight  for  a  decent 
social  order. 

Real  peace  and  )rder  cannot  be  obtained 
by  vast  armies  of  f  a! Icemen  merely  trying  to 
use  force  and  armi  to  crush  crime  by  old- 
fashioned  methods ,  Today,  more  than  ever 
before,  we  need  q  lality,  not  Just  quantity. 
in  our  law-enforcl  ng  agencies.  Small,  but 
efficient  groups,  op  erating  carefully  and  in- 
telligently, can  act  ompUsh  far  more  than  a 
large  untrained  fo  rce.  You  are  being  sent 
forth  to  assist  you-  community  by  applying 
the  latest  sclentlfli  methods  placed  at  your 
disposal  by  this  s  jeciallzed  training.  You 
will  guide  others  to  appreciate  the  great  ben- 
efits of  modern  tec  hniques  and  efficient  Na- 
tion-wide cooperati  an  in  combating  crime. 

Today,  millions  o  '  our  young  men  are  fight- 
ing throughout  th  i  world  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  democrat; ;  decency.  It  would  be 
tragic  Indeed  If  th(  y  came  back  to  find  that 
the  home  front  hal  fallen  dQwn  on  the  Job. 
Our  veterans  hava  the  right  to  expect  us  to 
safeguard  their  homes  and  their  relatlve^ 
despite  all  wartime  difficulties. 

In  this  sacred  unst.  the  home  gtiard  will 
not  fall. 

At  home  here  w(  still  have  a  tremendous 
task  ahead  of  us.  The  dislocation  of  fam- 
ilies by  war  work  Ir  distant  plants,  the  grow- 
ing threat  of  Juvei  lie  delinquency,  and  the 
psychological  react!  jns  of  individuals  exposed 
to  the  emotional  1  ardshlps  of  war.  all  pre- 
sent problems  of  tl  e  first  magnitude.  If  we 
Intend  to  insure  t  he  proper  social  climate 
which  will  permit  arderly  progress  in  keep- 
ing with  our  Ideals  all  of  us  must  face  these 
new  problems  frank  ly  and  act  effectively. 

The  modem  law-;nforcement  official  needs 
far  more  than  a  nightstick  and  a  gun  to 
maintain  peace  an<  order.  The  efficient  of- 
ficer must  know  t  le  nature  and  extent  of 
local  social  problems.  He  must  use  scientific 
tests,  as  well  as  piychology.  As  a  progres- 
sive leader  he  shou  !d  effectively  mobilize  all 
available  agencies  ir  hU  locality  and  through- 
out the  country  fcr  the  prevention  as  well 
as  the  detection  o:  crime.  This  is  a  large 
order,  but  the  tlmw  call  for  men  of  large 
stature. 

As  bigger  social  problems  are  presented. 
America  needs  betl  er  trained  men  to  solve 
them.  You  are  ln(  e«d  fortunate  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  tssoclatlon  with  the  best 
and  receiving  the  fl  lest  training  available  In 
your  specialised  piofesslon.  By  yotir  con- 
duct and  character  you  can  make  your  pro- 
fession one  of  the  m  let  progressive  and  useful 
In  our  nstloiuU  life, 

In  a  few  months  i  he  National  Police  Acad- 
emy will  celebrate  Its  tenth  anniversary. 
During  this  decade  tremendous  things  have 
been  accomplished  by  Its  graduates.  If  we 
had  time  it  could  be  shown  how  much 
money  society  was  t^ved  by  the  special  train- 
ing of  these  graduAiea.  We  could  list  also 
the  Hrresti  mrtde.  cpnvictlons  ubtnined,  and 
pardons  reconunendJKl  by  theee  officers. 

No  set  of  statistics  however,  can  adequately 
convey  the  heartacHe  averted,  nor  the  deep- 
(elt  gratitude  for  crimes  prevented,  for  Uvee  . 
•aved.  for  missing  lieople  recovered,  and  for 
the  cuunUess  wuiiht  services  icuUsteU.   Iveu 


the  moBt  comprehensive  reporting  system 
cannot  reveal  these  things.  For  all  such  es- 
sential services,  society  is  Indeed  grateful  to 
the  law-enforcement  officers,  especially  to  the 
graduates  of  this  splendid  academy. 

Our  fighting  men  on  all  fronts  are  today 
goLig  through  a  most  strenuous  ordeal.  They 
are  bravely  offering  their  lives  so  that  we  may 
live  our  democratic  way.  The  heroes  on  the 
battlefront  surely  deserve  all  praise  and  credit 
for  their  noble  fight. 

The  general  public,  unfortunately,  does  not 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  right  here  at 
home  other  heroes  are  waging  a  relt.u*Jes8 
war  against  another  deadly  foe — the  mo<tem 
criminal.  This  public  enemy  is  resoiuceful. 
crafty,  and  efficient.  His  attacks  are  fre- 
quently powerful  and  against  the  weak. 
Your  bitter  conflict  against  crime  is  endless. 

To  check  the  constant  ravages  of  crime 
requires  character  of  the  highest  order.  As 
well  expressed  In  the  motto  of  the  National 
Police  Academy,  to  win  your  war  ycu  need 
'knowledge,  courage,  integrity."  The  omis- 
sion of  any  one  part  of  this  trinity  of  vir- 
tues makes  the  other  two  practically  useless. 
Like  the  three-legged  stool,  it  simply  cannot 
stand  on  two. 

The  world  would  be  a  much  better  place  if 
more  people  possessed  these  great  virtues — ■ 
knowledge,  courage,  and  Integrity.  I  am  con- 
fident that,  after  your  practical  experience 
and  Intensive  training,  you  will  continue  to 
be  the  strong  champions  of  law  and  order. 
With  your  essential  character  and  tested  abil- 
ity, you  will  render  a  lasting  service  to  your 
community  and  to  your  country. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:   A  Look  at  the 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW   70BK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr,  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oso,  I  am  including  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Catholic  magazine  America 
under  date  of  April  28,  1945.  The  author 
of  the  article  Ls  Rev.  Wilfrid  Parson.s, 
S.  J.,  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic  in- 
tellectuals of  the  country  and  presently 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Georgetown 
University.  It  not  infrequently  occurs 
that  those  who  teach  principles  and  the- 
ories do  not  recosrnize  their  practical  ap- 
plication. Father  Parsons,  as  author, 
editor,  educator,  and  lecturer,  not  only 
tauRht  the  principles  which  he  has  set 
forth  in  his  article,  but  is  realistic  enough 
to  recognize  those  prlnciple.s  though 
cloaked  in  the  wrappings  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  article  follows: 


Fkankun  D.  RooesvBLT: 

RXCORO 


A  Look  at  the 


During  the  first  Roosevelt  campaign  In 
1933  there  was  considerable  discussion  at 
Democratic  headquarters  In  New  York  over 
what  should  be  done  about  the  eo-oaned 
Catholic  vote.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  was 
firmly  ovivinced  that  there  was  no  such 
thing,  but  he  did  allow  that  there  might  be 
much  dlaaftectlon  among  the  followers  of  Al 
Bmlth,  and  he  waj  wilting  to  take  that  Into 
eonslderatton.  Ho  had  no  antt-Cnthollfl 
feellHg  himself:  in  fact  he  was  fond  of  point* 
ing  out  that  16  of  the  IT  on  his  Immedlstt 
•iiUX  at  Albany  vera  Calhullcs.    Ou  the  utUec 
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hand.  It  would  be  manifestly  abstird  to  tell 
the  Catholics  how  much  he  loved  them. 

A   POPE   SHOWS   THE   WAT 

In  August  of  that  year  this  writer  was 
asked  by  him  to  come  to  Albany  to  talk  It 
over.  I  told  him  that  the  best  way  to  attract 
Catholics  was  to  talk  like  a  Catholic  In  social- 
economic  matters.  With  the  quick  uptake 
that  was  characteristic  of  him,  he  said  with 
a  laugh:  "You  mean  that  Encyclical  of  the 
Pcpe  last  year?  That's  much  too  radical  to 
talk  in  a  political  campaign."  The  net  result 
was  that  I  was  to  send  the  "brain  trust"  what 
I  considered  a  tjiilcal  passage  from  Quad- 
rageslmo  Anno  which  he  could  use  In  one  of 
his  speeches.  I  chose  the  passage  in  which 
the  Pope  shows  the  results  of  unrestrained 
competition: 

"It  Ls  patent  that  in  our  days  not  alone  Is 
wealth  accumulated,  but  Immense  power  and 
despotic  economic  domination  are  concen- 
trated In  the  hands  of  a  few.  and  that  those 
few  are  frequently  not  the  owners,  but  only 
the  trustees  and  directors  of  Invested  funds, 
which  they  administer  at  their  good  pleasure. 

"This  domination  becomes  particularly  irre- 
sistible when  exercised  by  those  who,  because 
they  hold  and  control  money,  tu-e  able  to 
govern  credit  and  determine  Its  allotment, 
for  that  reason  supplj-lng,  so  to  speak,  the 
life  blood  to  the  whole  economic  body,  and 
grasping  In  their  hands,  as  It  were,  the  very 
soiil  of  production,  eo  that  no  one  dare 
breathe  against  their  will. 

"This  acciunulation  cf  resources  and  power, 
the  characteristic  note  of  the  modern  eco- 
nomic order.  Is  a  natural  result  of  limitless 
free  competition,  which  permits  the  stirvival 
of  those  only  who  are  the  strongest,  which 
often  means  those  who  light  most  relentlessly, 
who  pay  least  heed  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
ECience. 

"This  concentration  has  In  turn  led  to  a 
threefold  struggle.  Flr:it.  there  is  the  strug- 
gle for  dictatorship  In  the  economic  sphere 
Itself:  then  the  fierce  battle  to  acquire  con- 
trol of  the  state,  so  that  Its  resources  and  au- 
thority may  be  abused  In  the  econoi.ilc  strug- 
gles. Finally,  the  clash  between  states 
themselves." 

CHARTING   THE   COUBSE 

It  Is,  of  cotirse.  the  passage  which  Henry 
Wallace  read  in  New  York  recently  and  dared 
the  press  to  Identify.  It  was  spotted  Im- 
mediately, but  ncbody  remembered  that 
Roosevelt  had  already  used  It.  He  quoted  It 
In  his  Sunday  afternoon  talk  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  In  San  Francisco,  and  again 
on  a  Sunday  in  Detroit,  along  with  similar 
passages  from  Protestant  and  Jewish  sources. 
It  is  that  Commonwealth  Club  speech  which 
writers  are  fond  of  citing  as  containing  the 
original  blueprint  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal. 
On  the  radio,  the  night  of  Roosevelt's  death, 
I  heard  a  half  dozen  speakers  say  that  It 
marked  the  end  of  an  era.  They  were  wrong. 
Roosevelt's  life  and  death  together  marked 
the  beginning  of  an  era.  The  end  of  an  era 
came  at  the  precise  moment  of  that  first  In- 
augural when,  with  the  world  crashing 
around  our  ears,  and  sick  with  fear,  we  heard 
his  vibrant  and  confident  voice  proclaim: 
"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

It  was  often  called,  especially  In  its  early 
days,  "the  Roosevelt  revolution."  It  was  a 
shocking  thing  for  those  who  tried  to  make 
themselves  believe  that  we  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  world  and  who  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  stUl  more  drastic  revo- 
lutions were  taking  place  In  most  countries 
of  that  world. 


8I0HT8  ON 

Roosevelt  was  commonly  aociued  of  two 
contradictory  things:  be  listened  to  people 
and  look  their  advice;  and  he  was  head- 
strong and  followed  his  own  will.  Both 
sUtements  are  true.  He  was  probabl;  the 
most  indefatigable  listener  of  hi*  time.    He 
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listened  to  every  shade  of  opinion.  Then  he 
■aw  an  opening  somewhere  to  the  right  or 
left  of  center  (to  use  his  own  quarterback 
metaphor)  and  he  shot  everything  tlirough 
that.  But  he  always  had  a  good  Idea  in  his 
mind  of  where  was  the  center.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  being  deflationary  and  Inflationary 
at  the  same  time.  He  was.  And  with  char- 
acter Istlc  skiU  he  managed  to  keep  us  from 
going  to  either  extreme. 

I  think  that  here  lies  the  key  to  his  con- 
duct. I  have  never  known  a  New  Dealer — 
and  I  have  known  my  share  of  them — who 
was  not  furiously  angry  at  him  at  one  time 
or  another.  And.  of  course,  these  who  had 
had  their  way  for  several  generations  and 
their  dupes — along  the  lines  of  the  Pope's 
words  above — were  permanently  angry  at 
him.  The  New  Dealers  were  more  often 
pleased  with  hlra  than  the  right  wingers, 
naturally;  which  means  that  he  more  often 
shot  through  left  of  center  than  right.  But 
he  still  never  lost  sight  of  center.  The  other 
countries  of  the  world  were  not  so  lucky. 

PERMANENT   RSFOaMS 

The  result  was  that  he  left  a  permanent 
structure  In  the  country's  Government — 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial — which 
succeeding  administrations  will  perhaps 
amend  and  perfect  but  will  not  abolish.  He 
left  the  capitalistic  system  intact,  though 
hedged  around  with  restrictions,  at  which  it 
has  chafed  because  it  had  never  had  them, 
but  which  it  has  come  to  accept.  Evidence 
for  this  Is  that  the  last  two  Republican  plat- 
forms and  candidates  have  subbtantlally  en- 
dorsed them. 

The  fundamental  principle  behind  many  of 
these  restrictions  was,  for  a  Catholic,  that 
Impressive  statement  of  Leo  XIII.  repeated 
40  years  later  by  Plus  XI,  on  social  welfare 
legislation : 

"The  function  of  the  rulers  of  the  sUte." 
said  Plus  XI,  "is  to  watch  over  the  community 
and  Its  parts,  but.  in  protecting  private  In- 
dividuals in  their  rights,  chief  consideration 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  weak  and  the  poor." 
And  then,  quoting  Leo  xm,  "For  the  richer 
population  Is  guarded  by  its  own  defenses 
and  IB  In  less  need  of  governmental  protec- 
tion, whereas  the  needy  multitude,  without 
the  means  to  protect  itself,  relics  especially 
on  the  projection  of  the  sUte.  Hence,  since 
wage  workers  are  numbered  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  needy,  the  state  must  embrace 
them  under  its  special  care  and  foresight." 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  safe- 
guarding the  workers'  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining; the  Social  Security  Board,  caring  for 
the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  disabled,  the  blind;  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  protecting  the 
workers'  equity  In  their  homes;  the  Farm 
SeciU'lty  Administration,  which  has  to  date 
turned  over  36.000  tenants  into  farm  owners; 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  guar- 
antees a  minimum  wage,  safety,  and  health 
in  factories,  and  decent  hours,  and  abolishes 
child  labor  In  Interstate  industries;  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  to  aid  the 
States  in  clearing  slums  and  building  decent 
homes;  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee, to  protect  the  Negro,  the  Jew.  the 
Mexican,  and  all  racial  and  religious  minor- 
ities In  their  employment;  these  are  the  per- 
manent welfare  agencies  which  wll  always  be 
connected  In  the  memory  of  the  American 
people  with  the  name  of  Roosevelt. 

If  you  asked  him,  he  would  have  told  you 
that  these  were  and  are  the  New  Deal.  But 
for  him,  they  would  not  be  In  existence  now. 
For  Catholics,  they  are  the  concrete  reallaa- 
tlon  of  American  society's  corporate  obllga- 
Uon  to  practice  the  seven  corporal  worka  of 
mercy,  I  think  they  were  such  for  Boaeevelt, 
too.  Both  WlUkle  and  Dewey  endorted  them 
In  their  oampalgna,  and  If  Irio  Johnston  or 
Harold  Btasean  ts  the  nait  lUpubllcan  oandl- 
daU.  thry  will  alao  endorse  them.  Barrli\g 
upeeu,  these  aobtevamtuta  of  tha  Km  Deal 
are  permanent. 


On  the  broader  economic  fleld,  there 
other  far-reaching  reforms:  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  which  put  an  end 
once  for  all  to  the  bad  old  practice  of  using 
people'n  savings  for  gambling  puiposee:  the 
Agrlcxiltural  Adjustment  Administration, 
which  guards  the  welfare  of  the  food  pro- 
ducers in  an  Industrial  clvlll«ation;  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements,  which  attempt  to 
alleviate  some  erf  the  more  obvious  absurdi- 
ties of  our  high-tariff  policy:  the  withdrawal 
of  monetary  gold  from  private  manipulation, 
a  long-overdue  reform;  these,  too,  are  New 
Deal,  but  perhaps  not  so  permanent  as  the 
others,  for  the  finance-capital  forces  whom 
they  curb  have  declared  war  on  them,  and 
they  may  triumph.  For  all  his  influence, 
Roosevelt  never  did  succeed  In  breaking  the 
"immense  power  and  despotic  economic 
domination  •  •  •  concentrat*d  In  the 
hands  of  a  few"  of  which  Plus  XI  spoke.  If 
anything,  the  war  has,  unfortunately,  made 
for  the  strengthening  of  that  concentration 
and  control. 

TEMPOXART   CRANOES 

Besides  these  fundamental  changes  In  our 
governmental  structure,  there  Is  also  a  multi- 
tude of  smaller,  overlapping  agencies,  which 
are  mostly  transitory  In  nature  and  which, 
but  for  the  war.  would  have  been  abolished 
or  merged  with  others,  whoee  functlcms  they 
largely  usurp.  It  is  these  agencies  (I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  strictly  war  agencies,  whose 
lives  are  all  limited  by  law)  which  hnvs 
largely  given  a  pretext  for  ridicule  and  attack 
on  so-called  bureaucracy,  as  a  sprmwllng  and 
proliferating  growth.  For  theee  Rooeevelt 
must  bear  the  blame  along  with  Congress. 
They  never  were  very  strong  and,  frankly, 
they  existed  only  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
Jobs  for  politicians*  friends  They  were  the 
price  that  was  paid  for  the  fundamental 
agencies.  That  Is  the  reason  I  have  not 
listed  them  (there  are  doeens  and  doaens 
of  them)  in  this  attempt  to  assay  what  Is 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  permanent  In  Roose- 
velt's policy, 

IS  THE  NEW  DEAL  DEAD? 

What  will  happen  now  that  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man Is  President? 

Nothing  Is  more  common  at  this  present 
writing  than  to  say  that  the  New  Deal  Is 
dead  But  what  Is  the  New  Deal?  To  the 
professional  politicians,  and  to  the  news- 
papers and  columnists  that  are  beholden  to 
them.  It  means  Hopkins.  Rosenman.  Baruch, 
Nlles,  Frankfurter,  Pepper.  O'Mahoney, 
Wagner,  Blddle,  Douglas,  Black— In  other 
words,  a  new,  mostly  non-political  group, 
who  ..sked  for  and  got  the  Jobs.  There  will, 
naturally,  be  another  set  who  will  get  the 
patronage  and  the  Senate  wUl  be  happier. 
(Much  of  the  so-called  coalition  of  southern 
conservatives  and  Republicans  has  to  do 
with  patronage.  In  the  face  of  that,  mere 
legislation  Is  often  only  a  plaything) .  In  his 
later  years,  Roosevelt  was  mostly  Indifferent 
to  patronage. 

TWO  KEW  DXAL8 

To  brooding  cotjwrvatlves.  the  New  Deal 
was  largely  a  sinister  Communut  plot,  an 
eesentlal  change  In  our  Constitution.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  es.'ientlsl  New  Deal 
legislation  I  have  listed  above  was  declared 
constitutional,  and  that  It  was  Chief  J\i*tic<» 
Hughes,  no  radical  in  his  Ister  years,  who 
led  the  way  in  that.  I  think  that  few  people 
have  ever  realized  how  R(x>sevelt,  oonaum- 
mate  politician  that  he  was.  used  the  Com- 
munists. There  was  no  known  CommunUU 
In  his  OoTemment  (or  even  any  party-liners 
In  any  responsible  position),  but  there  al- 
ways was  an  uncontradlOMd  UDprtMMon  thst 
OommualsU  were  all  ovw  m»  plaot.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  was  dsllbecate.  If  he  vaa 
to  get  anywhere,  it  was  necessary  tlui  Uisre 
be  establlahed  a  force  to  the  left  of  hint,  tor 
leglalttlon  U  alwsya  the  result  of  compiomise. 
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Wuh  nothini  to  iht  Uft  io  rIv«  him  bar- 
MUUac  power,  h»  ntvtr  wouM  tMV*  bMa  abl* 

W  IMMh  tlM  OMttr. 

TIMI  Is  why.  ta  IMt.  In  r  r««lMU«  of  th« 
*lMahop«'  rrafmm**  o(  1019,  Archbubop 
MDontv  WM  Kbit  10  Mr«  (A  *^  tortword, 
tlMt  10  of  th«  11  eoMr«t«  propoMlt  mad* 
In  It  bad  b*«n  whoity  or  partially  rtaliitd 
in  lagUlatlon— alnca  IMS.  Ot  coutm,  U  atao 
tipUl&a  why  tha  aaaential  Naw  Daal  Icgu- 
latlon  baa  baan  aecapttd  9y  awry  political 
party.  Tba  fact  in  thera  ia  no  Cummunlst, 
or  Soclallct.  law  on  our  ttatuta  books. 

Thara  ia,  taowaTar,  anotbar  Haw  Daal  that 
muit  ba  talccn  into  account.  That  ta  tha 
New  Deal  that  axUU  in  tha  Inflamed  Jmagi- 
nations  of  lORia  conaatTativaa.  It  is  the  New 
Deal  they  were  peratiaded  would  come  Into 
cxiatence  If  things  went  on  as  they  had. 
This  state  of  mind  was  no  accident,  either. 
It  also  was  a  Roosevelt  asset,  and  can  be.  and 
moat  probably  «111  be.  discarded  by  President 
Truman.  He  will  ha%e  the  advantage  of 
pressure  from  C.  I.  O.  and  P.  A.  C,  and  if  ba 
really  wants  to  pursue  a  middle  course  also, 
he  can  always  point  a  silent  flnger  in  their 
direction.  So  this  imaginary  New  Deal,  the 
one  that  never  existed  but  was  always  feared 
and  spoken  of  as  if  it  did  exist,  can  be  said 
to  be  dead.  It  is  doubtful  if  President  Tru- 
man has  the  Inclination,  even  if  he  had  the 
akill,  to  use  this  bogey  as  Roosevelt  did. 

CSEOITS    AND   OCBTrS 

RooacTclt's  three  terms  were  a  turbulent 
time.  He  himself  was  a  formidable  fighter, 
his  enemies  said  even  a  dirty  fighter.  It  Is 
true  that  he  was  supremely  self-confident — 
It  was  his  greatest  fault,  and  led  him  into 
the  worst  of  his  mistakes,  for  It  often  turned 
into  arrogance.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
pardoned  an  offense  to  him  as  a  public  of9clal, 
and  he  had  a  long  memory.  This  was  the 
other  side  of  a  character  which  also  had  a 
deep  and  almost  fierce  feeling  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  underprivileged.  It  was 
this  combination  of  aggressiveness  and 
tenderness  that  drove  him  to  tha  long  series 
of  legislative  ennctmenu  which,  as  le.-.der  ot 
hi*  party,  he  had  Congress  adopt.  Most  of 
what  was  Important  in  the  work  will  survive. 
It  haa  baeoma  a  part  of  America. 


Truman  Seen  Prodding  Japan  To  Quit 
While  Quittint  Is  Good 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  Niw  ToaK 

IN  THI  H0U8I  OP  REPRMINTATTVES 

irMbiMdoy,  May  9,  194$ 

Mr.  LiFBVRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  naturally 
twy  American  waa  happy  when  VS-day 
arrived.  To  know  deflnltely  that  tha 
shooting  has  Moppad  to  Europe  and  that 
the  Allied  arndaa  have  conquered  the 
barbarous  Nazis  of  Germany  is  sufBciont 
to  bring  about  a  day  of  rejoicing.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  reallte.  loo,  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  befoiT  we  can 
have  complete  rejoicing.  Many  families 
are  sad  today  knowing  that  their  sons 
will  never  return  to  their  homes  again, 
and  many  more  of  our  youths  will  be 
sacrificed  before  defeating  the  forces  of 
Japan.  Our  President  put  it  well  when 
he  said  there  is  work  and  more  work 
ahead.  There  are  some  who  feel  that 
the  planners  are  afraid  Japan  may  fold 
too  quickly  and  cause  industrial  confu- 
sion.    Such  ideas  cannot   prevail;   our 
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J'outh  cannot  be  iaci 
obe,    X  am  lure 
would  be  only  too 
trial  ponfuiilon  and 
Ultle  while.  If  tha 
would  have  to  pay 
of  any  more  of  the! 
following  article  by 
on  this  very  point 
ing: 

TauMAN  Skxn  Prooo 
QmrriNo  la 
PuaiOKNT  Sought 
HzLT  Laar  Emcmt 

Poacn  Aaotrr  To 

(By  Mark 

Wabmincton,   May 
President  Iruman's 
lamation  may  have 
the  sentiments  called 
a  great  extent  this 
The  expressions  of  re 
allusions  to  the  debt 
the  expressions  of 
ident   Truman's   case 
were  what  mlglat  colo 
head  of  state  on  such 

But  newsmen  who 
preview  press 
Impression,  strongly, 
radio  address  to  the 
some  200  newsmen 
read  and  partly 
procalamation  and  t 
mcnts;  and  as  he  spok  ; 
ment.     From   his 
emphasis  he  put  on 
this  informal  reading 
things  that  obviously 


Iflori  ju.it  to  provide 
American  people 

to  tolerate  Indue- 
memploymrnt  for  a 

li  the  price  they 

save  the  alaughter 
Boni.  X  believe  the 
4ark  Sullivan  bean 

Is  worthy  of  read- 


Re<  med 


gral  Itude 


jArAN  To  Quit  Wiitli 

OOOO-IMaRK    8UU.1VAN    8AT« 

Employ  VE-Dat  To 
riowm  IUalizb  Sizx  or 
Di  scKND  on  It 
Sullivan) 

I.— To   radio   listeners 

day  speech  and  proc- 

larsely  ritualistic, 

1  or  by  the  occasion.    To 

1  npresslon  was  correct. 

olclng  over  peace,  tha 

ve  owed  the  dead,  and 

to  God — In  Pres- 

flve   timea   repealed — 

any  utterance  by  any 

an  occasion. 

lad  been  present  at  a 

ccnfere  nee  got   an   additional 

A  half  hour  before  the 

)Ubllc  Mr.  Truman,  to 

his  office,  had  partly 

sumi^arized  his  speech  and 

accompanying  docu- 

.  had  interjected  com- 

coAments   and  from   the 

portions  of  his  speech  at 

one  could  grasp  some 

1  rere  much  on  his  mind. 
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PRIOCCTJPIED 

Broadly  he  seemed 
the  accomplished 
mains  to  be  done. 
concern  was  that  the 
faces  to  the  task  aher 
peatcd  the  word 
newsmen  that  this 
phaalaed.     The 
writar  got  was  that 
concern  if  America,  at 
the    war,    permits 
triumph  to  prevail 
last  half  of  victory, 
to  ba  borna  in  mtnd 
only  half  way  throv 

In  tha  same  spirit 
It  was  obvious  tu 
usa  tha  occaalon  to 
accurately,  ha  wlshei 
to  apaak  to  Japan 
Mt  wtabad  Japan  to  t 
eeatration  of  iMiutai 
ever  aaaambltd  in  hi 
tht  na«'amen>-now 
It.    In  this  thsra  wai 
■urrendar,  but  it  wm 
was  no  spirit  of  thr«it 
told  tba  Japanaae 
tham. 

What  ha  said  wt 
»»  -of  what  w( 

ot  DO  more,  no 

factual  person:  In  hli 
austerely  concrete. 

One  other  lmpresi|on 
radio  address  was  • 
Justice  and  in  law 
Truman  went  in  his 
newsmen  he  emplias! 
the  words.     To  Mr. 
upon  law  and  Justice 
has  a  specific  meanln  ; 
In  his  mind  from  ot 
coming  peace,  and  it 
the  San  Francisco 

In  any  utterance  or 
Inseparable  from  th 
ner  is  a  reflection  of 
principal. 


TALK    AHEAD 

less  preoccupied  with 
than  with  what  re- 
would  say  his  chief 
]^ple  should  hold  their 
over  and  over  he  re- 
"  and  once  told  tha 
the  point  to  be  em- 
impression    this 
r.  Truman  would  feel 
this  half-way  point  in 
rfcjolclng    over    present 
<  vor  dedication   to  tha 
It  he  re'^arda  as  most 
VB-day  is  that  w«  ara 


looking  to  the  futura 

that  ha  wished  to 

ipeak  to  Japan.    Mora 

tha  oceuion  of  Uaelf 

rfther  than  his  words. 

warning  of  tha  con* 

might — tha  graatest 

:ory,  Mr.  Truman  told 

ipout  to  drsrrnd  upon 

impUrlt  Invitation  to 

Implicit  only.    Thera 

or  biuff.    Ha  merely 

left  the  infarenca  to 

uould  do  waa  an  exact 
are  actually  in  couraa 
less.  Mr.  Truman  la  a 
communications  ha  la 


pi  rasi 


stood  out.     In  hla 

le,  "a  peace  rooted  in 

That  was  as  far  as  Mr. 

public  address,  but  to 
ed  and  expanded  upon 

'  Yuman,  a  peace  based 

s  not  a  mere  phrase;  it 

to  him,  differentiated 

ler  conceptions  of  the 

(  xpresses  what  he  wants 

to  produce. 

action  the  substance  la 

manner,  and  the  man- 

the  personality  of  the 


Coi  if  erence 


ntt  moM  ivaAm 

Tha  publie.  now  forming  its  impreaaion  of 
a  naw  Praaldanl,  go«  opportunity  t^>m  hla 
radio  addreat.    Tht  ntwamen.  in  hla  dltcct 

rraMhOe  at  tha  praaa  ronferruca,  gut  murt, 
t  waa  what  would  have  bean  to  many  men 
an  oceaalon  for  siraln.  Wilhin  a  (ew 'minutes. 
Just  aa  aoun  aa  tha  prtaa  conttrtnra  ahoukt 
ba  over,  ho  waa  to  go  on  tha  radio  with  ni\ 
addrtaa  of  world-wide  importance.  But  nei- 
ther tha  shortness  of  tha  time  for  what  ho 
had  to  say  to  the  newsmen  not  the  lmml« 
nonce  ot  his  radio  addraaa  led  to  any  tension 
on  Mr.  Truman's  part. 

To  most  persons  tha  mora  Imminence  of 
going  before  tha  microphone,  even  fur  nn 
ordinary  address,  might  have  been  occasion 
for  Jittery  anxiety.  In  Mr.  Truman's  case, 
not  at  all.  In  compressing  what  he  felt  ho 
should  sny  to  the  newsmen  into  a  strictly  lim- 
ited 20  minutes  or  so,  he  was  brisk  but  not 
hurried.  In  his  conduct  of  the  press  confer- 
ence he  made  an  impression  of  businesslike 
command  of  the  situation  and  of  its  details. 
When,  a  few  minutes  before  9.  one  of  hi.s 
aides  spoke  up  to  remind  him  that  the  time 
was  getting  close,  he  took  the  reminder  in 
with  his  brain  rather  than  with  his  nerves. 
Quickly  yet  carefully,  and  preserving  com- 
plete clarity,  he  epitomized  what  he  had  to 
say  to  the  newsmen  into  the  neceasary  time. 
Then,  again  with  briskness  but  without 
hurry,  he,  with  his  aides,  left  the  office  to  go 
to  the  White  House  room  In  which  the  radio 
apparatus  hr.d  been  set  up. 


The  Forgotten  People  of  India  Heed 
Your  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  .statement  is- 
sued by  American  Relief  for  India,  Inc.: 

I,    INDIA.  VICTIM  or  BOTH  FAMINE  AND  TNI  WAR 

India,  which  holds  more  than  ona^alxth  of 
tha  worlda  population,  ia  the  forgotten  na- 
tion of  tha  world  Her  Impoveriahad  mil- 
llona,  who  «v«n  In  normal  tiniaa  war*  abia  to 
aka  nut  only  a  bare  cxlatenca,  hava  8Uirere<t 
pitifully  during  the  past  S  yaara,  ravagad  by 
a  combination  of  famine  and  war, 

Tha  great  famine  that  raged  throuRh  Ben- 
gal  and  othajr  provlnrea  from  the  middle  of 
1M9  to  February  1944  cauaad  at  least  1.000.- 
000  daatha  and  Irft  a  tragic  le<:ncy,  l"or 
avary  pardon  who  died  from  starvation  a 
doien  aurvlved  Uadarnourlahad  and  lack- 
ing tha  food  to  reatora  thair  health  they  are 
eaay  pray  to  diaeaaaa  which  dally  claim  vlc- 
tlma.  Malaria,  amoebic,  and  bacillary  dya- 
entary,  cholera,  skin  diaeaacs,  ntght  bllnd- 
neaa,  pneumonia,  and  bronchial  infectlona 
ara  the  foes  which  old  and  young,  thrlr 
bodiea  wasted  by  hunger,  ara  Ul-preparcd  tu 
fight. 

Thoae  who  tnittn  most  are  the  women  and 
children.  In  Bengal  a!one  the  famine  left 
100.000  orphans,  and  tens  of  thou.^ands  of 
women  In  the  ravaged  areas  were  left  desti- 
tute. They  subsist  principally  on  r;ce  or  a 
native  variety  of  sweetpotato.  Fish,  meat, 
eggs,  fresh  veijetables.  and  fruit,  vital  to  re- 
building undernourished  tKxlirs.  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  meeger  funds  of  these  peo- 
ple. U&ny  thousands  cf  the  men  in  rural 
populations,  due  to  the  war's  dislccr t ions, 
are  without  means  of  eainlcg  a  livelihood. 
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TndlB'a  tragle  plight ,  mrreover,  haa  baan 
greatly  areantuated  by  the  war.  Tho  CKiv* 
arnmant,  through  tear  ol  an  tnvaaion  by  the 
Japanaar,  put  1.000,000  nntlvra  Into  uni- 
form, In  addition,  India  was  a  baaa  tor  con* 
eantratlon  of  tan*  of  ih(>u»Ai\dA  of  Amtriran 
and  Britlah  trocpa,  On  tcp  of  all  this  tha 
war  cut  o!T  much  rlca-growiiiK  territory,  up- 
•at  au  already  frail  transpottntlon  ky«trm, 
paralyaad  the  nshing  industry  in  the  moutha 
of  tha  Qangea,  and  created  countlaaa  other 
hardrhlps. 

Other  hlRhllghta  of  thla  war-created  altu- 
allon  ara:  The  country's  transportatloh  aya- 
tern,  always  inadequate,  is  virtually  monop- 
ollaed  by  the  military.  Deteriorated  rolling 
stock,  depleted  by  ahlpmenta  to  the  Middle 
Kait  to  meet  the  Axis  threat  there,  moves 
troopa  and  mlliury  aupplles.  The  same  Is 
true  of  India's  roads.  Normally  bad,  there 
now  la  no  labor,  materials,  or  money  to  keep 
them  In  repair.  There  are  too  few  trticka 
for  civilian  auppllea.  The  Inevitable  result 
of  this  situation  on  railroads  and  highways  is 
that  movement  of  desperately  needed  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  stricken  areas  Is 
curtailed  and  sometimes  stymied.  In  one 
area.  East  Bengal,  where  the  network  of  the 
Ganges  River  makes  life  virtually  amphibi- 
ous, the  people  are  without  boats  because 
the  Government  requisitioned  them  early  in 
th-  war  when  a  Japanese  Invasion  seemed 
Imminent.  Today  the  vast  majority  of  thoae 
boats  have  been  lost,  destroyed  or  else  have 
rotted  into  disuse.  Thus  there  is  both  a 
complete  break-down  of  transportation  in 
this  area  and  the  people  are  deprived  of  the 
fish  which  formerly  provided  them  with 
much  of  their  food. 

Food  prices,  stimulated  by  vast  purchases 
by  the  military,  have  skyrocketed  from  three 
to  seven  times  pre-war  levels.  Wages  have 
lagged  and  an  Indian  laborer  who  earns 
from  8  to  20  cenu  day.  can  afford  only  rice 
or  other  foods  deficient  in  vitamins.  Meat, 
fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables  are  beyond  his 
purse.  The  Japanese  occupation  of  Burma 
cut  off  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  India's 
rice  Bupply  and  shlpmenu  from  other  coun- 
Ules  for  civilian  needs  have  been  drastically 
reduced  as  a  miiliary  neceaalty.  Thousanda 
of  war  refugaea  who  fiad  from  Burma  and 
other  counuiea  aatUed  In  Bengal  and  neigh- 
boring araaa.  bringing  naw  dtaaaaaa  and  Im- 
poalnK  an  additional  aUain  on  maager  food 
•upplioa.  The  Britlah  and  Indian  Govern- 
menu,  In  tha  face  of  tha  war  and  political 
tension ,  hava  found  It  impoaalble  to  oope 
•t»cctlvaly  with  tha  situation,  India  ilea 
almuat  proatiata,  half  aurvlng  and  wracked 
by  diaeaaa, 

a,  AMBniTANi  atarcNDsn  to  induH  toe 

Tha  cry  of  tha  dying  and  atarvlnn  In  India 
waa  anawarad  in  1044,  On  January  13.  lv44, 
tha  Praaldcnt'a  War  Rallaf  Control  Boai^  waa 
informad  by  tha  Amarioan  mlaalon  In  Naw 
Delhi  (diplomatic  reprtaeniatlon  of  tha 
United  BUtaa  of  America  in  India) :    • 

1.  That  tlio  relief  ttaada  of  the  oivillan  pop- 
ulation ara  abnormal,  due  to  tha  (umlnc; 

a.  That  there  Is  extreme  Ul»tr«»*s  in  tha 
areaa  where  graat  nurabtra  of  American  toreaa 
'    ara  concentrated; 

8.  That  It  ia  Important  to  damonatrata  to 
the  Indian  people  that  America  ta  not  Indif- 
ferent: 

4.  That  supplies  should  ba  aent  rather  than 
money:  and 

5,  That  the  American  Red  Croaa  or  tha 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
(Quaker)  should,  with  the  aid  of  aome  Amerl- 
ican  personnel,  organize  distribution  of  relief 
supplies  in  India. 

The  President's  Board  asked  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee  to  organize  a 
relief  effort  in  Bengal  and  other  distressed 
Indian  areas.  The  Quakers  accepted  this 
call  to  service  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
American  Government,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
the  Governor  of  Bengal,  and  Indian  leaders 
of  every  group. 


Tha  Natl.  '\»1  War  Fund  promlird  flnanelal 
aupport  and  contributrd  more  than  |MQ,> 
000  up  10  laptambar  1044  through  tha  Brit- 
lah Rellar  B(K>iety.  Whan  Ita  aupporl  eeaaed 
flnanelal  aid  from  two  other  aoureea  eaaWed 
tha  Quakers  to  earry  on.  Tha  A.  P.  of  L, 
and  C  I,  O.  aarmarktd  ^800,000  ot  their 
oontributtona  to  the  war  fund  for  India 
relief,  Oovarnor  Oaaey,  of  Bengal,  one  tima 
Auatiallan  minlatar  to  tha  United  Rtatea, 
gave  tha  Quakera  a  aubatantlal  aum  from  iha 
Bennal  civil  relief  fund, 

American  Rallaf  for  India,  Ine  ,  ta  a  ritlrena' 
Committee  organlKtd  late  In  li)<4  to  mubl- 
Itaa  the  naeeaaary  aupport  to  aaaura  tha 
continuation  ot  tha  American  relief  pro- 
gram In  India. 

Ita  board  of  directors  comprtaea  Rufua 
M.  Jones,  honorary  chairman:  Henry  F. 
Grady,  chiflrman;  J.  Edgar  Rhoada,  presi- 
dent: William  Phillips,  vice  president;  Cuy 
Bmeraon,  treasurer;  Frank  Aydelotte.  Wil- 
liam Green,  David  Hlnshnw.  John  Hayncs 
Holmes,  M.  Albert  Linton.  Henry  R.  Luce. 
George  Medalle,  Philip  Murray,  Victor  P. 
Rldder,  and  Sumner  Welles. 

3.   WH.'kT   AMERICANS   HAVE   DONE   TOR   INDIA 

When  the  Quakers  reached  India  to  bagin 
work  tliey  found  that  the  famine  bad  been 
baited  by  vigorous  action  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  the  Government  of  India, 
and  the  Provincial  Governments,  had  collab- 
orated. Grain,  shipped  from  Canada  and 
Australia,  had  been  distributed;  focd  ra- 
tioning and  price  control  had  Ijeen  insti- 
tuted: canteens  and  medical  stations  estab- 
lished and  a  campaign  undertaken  to  culti- 
vate an  additional  12,000.000  acres.  The  Brit- 
ish and  Indian  businessmen  had  rallied  with 
financial  support.  Essential  medical  sup- 
plies were  lacking  and  were  available  only 
In   the   United   States. 

At  the  start  the  American  relief  workers 
esUbllshed  an  orc.anlzatlonal  "blue  print ' 
and  principles  that  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  success  of  their  work.  Few  in 
number,  even  when  augmented  by  British 
Quakers,  the  Friends  Service  Committee  work. 
ara  devoted  thamaelvea  to  ahowlng  tha  pao- 
pie  of  India  how  they  could  help  themaelvea. 
Local  agencies  were  uacd  to  distribute  sup- 
plies and  these  outlets  included  «urh  dhrrsa 
groups  aa  only  India  offera-  Hindu,  Moslem, 
Baptiat.  Red  Croaa  200  aganclrs  In  all  main- 
talnlns  4,SC0  different  cantara.  Includad  ware 
M  Ohriatlan  mlaatuna.  Protestant  and  Catho- 
Ito,  It  waa  decidad  that  aupiillaa  would  ba 
dlatributcd  without  distinction  aa  to  roliglun. 
caate,  or  polaiCM,  Tha  people  were  told  that 
tha  aid  had  come  from  Amarirana. 

Amarlcan  ntd,  admlnlatarad  by  Amarleana, 
haa  brought  to  Indla'a  auffarlng  humanity 
tha  food  io  build  wasted  bodiea,  druga  to 
light  diaaaaa,  and  funds  and  eounael  tu  aid 
In  their  rehabilitation.  Milk,  vltamlna,  and 
iulfa  druga  ahara  with  the  raller  wurkera  tha 
credit  for  tha  auoceaa  ao  tar  attalnad.  Mora 
than  153,000  dally  attend  cantaana  act  up  in 
many  vlllagta,  for  children  and  mnihere, 
nursling  and  etpeetaat.  Bvaporated  milk 
aent  from  tha  inuted  States,  and  eoma  frv^m 
other  oounutta.  too,  is  diatrtbuted  by  tha 
Xndia  Red  OroM  under  Quaker  auparvlatnn. 

Multivitamin  tablau— to.000,000  of  them 
from  tha  United  BUtaa— have  baon  diatrib- 
uted  by  local  commlttaaa  through  a  dlatrl- 
buflnn  that  la  ayatamatlc  and  controlled. 
The  reputation  of  the  "little  black  pUla"  pra- 
vlotjsly  unknown  to  the  natlvea  haa  apread. 
To  them  It  is  "magic"  as  it  builds  vitality  to 
fight  diaeaaa  that  menaces  them  and  com- 
bau  night  blindneaa  and  akin  afflictions  from 
which  many  auffer. 

Two  million  sulfa  tablets  have  served  aa 
a  spectacular  aid  to  the  medical  men's  battle 
to  combat  streptococcal  infections,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  aores,  and  venereal  dlsaase. 
Other  t)a£lc  medicines,  such  as  atabrine  to 
flight  m&Iarla,  tuive  been  supplied  from 
America  to  supplement  .the  Govermnenfa 
meager  supplies. 


Rahabltltatlnn  haa  been  aided  throunh 
eaiabllrhntant  i4  tralnii\g  fwntore  what  a 
weaving,  cana  niaklitg,  putiery,  sewini,  and 
embroidery  are  tavtght,  Widowa  and  chil- 
dren eagerly  attend.  With  small  li^na  draii* 
tute  haherinen,  cane  wiukera.  enriK  ntara.  and 
kveta  aie  aided  to  buy  neta  ooata,  eana, 
thread   to   again   become   aalt- 


«.  rvNDa  ABB  vrrAL  m  attrrAiN  aausr  eaoaaAM 

Appmxlmately  aioooon  monthly  I*  naadtd 
to  enable  the  Qunkem  to  rariv  rn  th!a  prac- 
tical and  rifectiva  humai»ltarlan  work  of 
mercy  in  the  name  ot  America. 

American  Relief  for  India  la  making  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  the  Ainerlrnn  people  to  con- 
tribute 11.900.000  to  sustain  the  reMef  woik 
during  1049. 

This  direct  appeal  Is  made  necessary  by  tha 
decision  of  the  National  War  Fimd  whirh  re- 
jected the  request  of  American  Relief  for 
India  to  allocate  a  ahare  of  the  money  con- 
tributed by  American  cltlBens  tor  this  work. 
The  War  Fund  expressed  the  hope  that  "your 
important  program  may  bs  financed  ade- 
quately In  some  other  way"  but  that  the  War 
Fund  "must  of  necessity  concentrate  Its  re- 
sources on  liberated  areas." 

The  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 
recognized  the  relief  work  in  India  aa  a  war 
relief  measure  In  authorieing  American  Re- 
lief for  India  to  undertake  an  independent 
appeal  for  financial  support.  The  board  it- 
self recommended  the  relief  program  to  the 
community  chests  cf  the  Nation  in  an  un- 
precedented endorsement.  It  set  forth  the 
following  reasons  for  approving  the  Inde- 
pendent appeal: 

1.  The  program  proposed  by  American  Re- 
lief for  India  must  be  construed  as  a  war- 
relief  measure. 

2.  Increasing  importance  of  military  oper- 
ations in  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater 
and  continued  presence  ot  American  forces  in 
India  make  it  desirable  to  express  American 
Interest  in  conditions  in  the  areas  where  the 
American  soldiers  are  stationed. 

S.  The  program  aerrea  a  algniflcant  human- 
itarian objective  In  addition  to  being  impor- 
tant to  the  war  effort. 

4.  The  Britlah  and  Indian  authorities  have 
exMreased  their  approval  and  the  American 
Ministrr  In  New  Delhi  vlgoroua^y  urgea  ouu- 
Unuatlon  of  the  relief  programi, 

In  addition,  the  American  P'"-»  '■"•  Tndia 
Committee's  j^rogram  haa  ti  ■  tit  of 

the  Ihilted  States  State  l>ei>iirtn>rnt,  the 
Prealdent  it  War  Relief  Control  Bnr.rd.  the 
Britlah  Ambaaaador  in  iha  United  Btatea  of 
America,  the  Indian  Agent  Ornenil  in  the 
United  BUtea  of  Atnerlca.  tha  Labor  U^»:ue 
tor  Human  Rlghta  (A,  f,  M,  the  Vitinnnl 
0.  I   O.  War  Belief  Committee    ii  ■  u 

MlaKiona  Conference,  and  tha  hfUi  -  ,-..i« 
inent  of  tha  Federal  Cimncll  vt  the  Chutehee 
of  Chriat  in  Amertea. 

The  eommtttee,  reapoading  to  thaae  re- 
qur»ta.  and  In  recognition  of  tlip  tragic  need. 
will  maHo  a  direct  app*'"!  '"■  '""<<•  *«  the 
American  people  and  ny  rhe«ta  to 

aupport  this  work.    B  n  will  begw 

April  17, 


Relief  Fron  Striofent  NahiralisatloD  Laws 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,   I   wish   to  include  a  copy   of 
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H.  R.  511.  which  Is  similar  to  the  bills  that 
I  introduced  in  the  Seventy-sixth.  Sev- 
enty-seventh, and  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gresses. This  legislation  is  needed  more 
now  than  ever  before.  It  would  take  care 
of  the  forgotten  people  who  came  to  this 
great  America  in  the  1890's,  young,  hon- 
est, industrious  people  who  never  really 
had  the  time  or  the  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  read  and  write.  They  married, 
had  large  families,  and  have  given  their 
best  years  in  honest  labor.  Many  are 
property  owners  and  taxpayers.  Many 
had  sons  and  daughters  who  served  our 
great  country  in  World  War  No.  1  and 
are  today  giving  their  lives  in  the  great 
battle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  for 
the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  others  are  to- 
day In  the  vanguard  of  America's  prog- 
ress. Yet,  these  same  clean-living  people 
of  America  cannot  become  citizens  unless 
they  pass  an  examination  that  would 
probably  flunk  a  high-school  graduate  or 
perhaps  a  college  graduate.  If  the  only 
requirements  for  citizenship  were  con- 
tributions to  national  wealth  through 
honest  labor  and*love  for  democracy,  al- 
most all  of  our  noncitizens  could  easily 
become  citizens. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  made  applica- 
tion for  their  first  and  second  papers, 
but  who  failed  to  pass  the  examination. 
In  making  application  they  renounced 
allegiance  to  their  native  countries,  and 
yet  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  They  love  America,  they  belong 
to  America,  they  are  willing  to  fight  to 
defend  America  and  keep  it  democratic 
and  free,  so  why  deny  them  citizenship? 

I  might  add  that  the  House  took  favor- 
able action  on  similar  bills  in  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth and  S3venty-seventh  Con- 
gresses and  that  this  legislation  is  needed 
more  now  than  ever  before.  What  is 
needed  as  well  as  tanks  and  planes  is 
a  united  people.  I  wish  to  state  that  1 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  legislation 
which  was  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  it. 

The  bill.  H.  R.  511,  foUows: 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1840.  approved  October  14.  1940  (54 
Btat.  1137).  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding. 
Immediately  following  section  304  thereof,  a 
new  section  to  be  numbered  304A  and  read- 
ing M  foKows: 

"Sec.  304A.  An  alien.  If  eligible  to  naturali- 
sation, 50  years  of  age  or  over,  who  has  re- 
sided IQ  the  United  States  continuously  since 
prior  to  July  1,  1924,  and  who,  on  or  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  has  made  a 
declaration  of  Intention  to  become  a  citizen 
which  is  not  more  than  7  years  old,  or  who, 
within  3  years  from  the  effective  dale  of  thla 
seclion.  shall  make  a  declaration  of  inten- 
tion, may  thereafter  file  petition  for  natural- 
ization and  be  admitted  to  citizenship  upon 
full  and  complete  compliance  with  all  re- 
quirements of  the  naturalization  laws,  ex- 
cept that  he  shall  not  be  required  to  speak 
the  English  language,  sign  his  declaration  or 
petition  in  his  own  handwTitlng,  or  meet 
other  educational  requirements:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  apply  only  to  peti- 
tions for  iiaturallzatiun  filed  within  4  year* 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

Sec.  a.  Section  326  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940  (54  Stat.  1150;  8  D.  S.  C.  726).  is  here- 
by amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection,  to 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 

Wednesday 
Mr.  LYNCH.    Mr 


to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  Malcolm  Lo- 
gan, entitled  '  Su:  plus  to  Shortage — 
Where's  All  Our  Foad?"  which  appeared 


in  the  New  York 
April  9,  1945.    This 


which  I  believe  an; 


within  12  months 
which  the  people 


and  states  it  in  his 


REPRESENTATIVES 

May  5,  19i5 
Speaker,  under  leave 


Post   under  date  of 
is  the  first  of  a  series 


of  six  articles  writti  m  by  Mr.  Logan,  and 


of  vital  interest  to 


the  people  of  the  co  intry.   We  know  that 


the  surplus  of  food 
of  this  country  en- 


joyed has  today  dw  ndled  to  a  dangerous 
scarcity.  Most  peo  ale  know  the  fact  of 
this  food  stringency  :  few,  however,  know 
the  cause.    Mr.  Lo  ;an  knows  the  cause 


six  articles,  the  first 


of  which  is  as  folio  jps: 

StTRPLUs  TO  Short.*!  ie — Where's  All  Ouh 

F<  CD? 

Less  than  a  year  s  ;o  there  was  so  much 
food  in  this  country  warehotoses  were  bulg- 
ing and  nearly  all  m  >ats  and  canned  vege- 
tables   were    taken    c  ff    rationing. 

Today  that  abunda  ice  is  gone. 

Col.  Ralph  W.  Olms  tead,  Deputy  War  Food 
Administrator,  told  S  ;nate  investigators  last 
week,  "Serious  shorta  ;es  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing  for  meats,  dry   i  ggs,  sugar,   and   rice." 


that  things  are  goins 
But  they  were  not 


said,  is  so  bad  that 
and  relief  needs  can- 
further  cut  in  civilian 


The   situation,    he 
minimum  lend-lease 
r.ot  be  met  without  a] : 
rations. 

Now  housewives  of  Kew  York  are  Informed 


to  get  much  worse, 
told  by  Colonel  Olm- 


Btead  why  in  less  ths  n  2  months  we  passed 
from  food  surpluses  t<  food  shortages.  They 
were  not  told  bow  much  of  the  blame  for 


that  situation  rests  upon  Pood  Administra- 
tor Marvin  Jones,  Colonel  Olmstead  himtelf, 
and  other  cfflclals  respciisible  for  W.  F.  A. 
policy. 

These  articles  will  tell  that  story  for  the 
first  time. 

PRODUCTION  SOARED,  AND  THEN — 

When  we  entered  the  war.  American  farm- 
ers raised  food  production  to  record  heights. 
In  1942  we  produced  24  percent  more  than 
the  1935-39  average;  la  1943,  29  percent 
more;  in  1944,  33  percent  more. 

But    1945   will   be  another  story. 

Tlie  goals  for  this  year  set  by  the  Af^rl- 
ctolture  Department  are  roughly  the  same 
as  those  of  1914.  Latest  reports  on  actual 
plantings,  however,  indicate  that  except  for 
oats,  flaxseed,  rice,  and  su^ar  beets  this 
year's  acreage  will  be  less  than  last  year's. 

For  the  first  time  since  we  went  to  war, 
then,  we  face  a  decline  instead  of  an  in- 
crease in  food  production — and  at  the  very 
time  when  Europe  is  looking  to  us  to  keep 
our  promises  and  provide  the  food  it  needs 
untU  it  can  produce  its  own  food  again. 

"COrrLD    BE    STEPPED    UP  " 

The  War  Food  Administration  Is  pretty 
proua  of  our  food-production  record.  Eut 
James  G.  Patton,  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union,  asserts: 

"Total  farm  production  could  be  stepped 
up  25  percent  by  efficient  use  of  farm  labor 
and  aid  to  small  and  medium  farmers." 

Patton's  position  was  supported  Uy  a  special 
Food  Advisory  Committee  headed  by  E.  W. 
Gaumnltz  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Warfare 
in  the  report  on  Fundamentals  cf  a  Wartime 
Pood  Program  sent  to  Agriculture  Secretary 
Wlckard  on  July  31,  1943. 

This  report  was  extremely  critical  of  the 
Government's  food  program  and  proposed 
radical  changes  to  convert  agriculture  to  war 
production,  as  industry  had  already  been  con- 
verted. 

REPtTOIATED  BT  WICKARO 

It  was  so  critical  that  its  very  existence 
was  kept  a  secret  until  the  New  York  Times 
on  August  15  published  a  summary  of  Its 
contents.  Then  Wickard  charged  that  the 
committee  had  gone  far  beyond  its  assign- 
ment and  repudiated  its  action  in  proposing  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  food  program. 

"The  greatest  opportunity  for  more  efficient 
production  in'  American  agriculture,"  the 
report  said,  "is  the  small  and  medium-sized 
farm  whose  resources  are  partially  wasted  for 
lack  of  credit  and  good  management. 

"The  potentialities  of  this  group  of  farms 
were  graphically  demonstrated  In  1942  by  the 
464.000  families  who  received  credit  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"These  families  have  less  than  8  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms;  yet  their  increased 
production  in  1942  accounted  for  38  percent 
of  the  Nation's  Increase  in  milk  production; 
5  percent  of  the  increase  for  pork;  10  percent 
of  the  Increase  for  peanuts,  and  17  percent 
of  the  increase  for  dry  beans." 

TARGET  or  FARM  BLOC 

The  principal  Government  agency  through 
which  these  farmers  receive  credit  and  tech- 
nical aid  Is  the  Farm  Seciu-ity  Administration. 
Birt  the  congressional  farm  bloc,  spokesman 
for  the  big  farmers,  has  been  steadily  attack- 
ing the  P.  S.  A.  ever  since  it  was  established. 

The  Guamnltz  report  urged  drastlo 
changes  in  the  kind  of  farm  products  raised 
diu-ing  the  rest  of  the  war  years,  with  great 
increases  in  foods  most  urgently  needed 
here  and  in  Europe  and  slashes  in  other 
production,  particularly  short  staple  cotton. 
This  was  never  done. 

All  this  indicates  that  we  could  have 
raised  more  food  crops  than  we  did  If  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  had  gone  all- 
out  for  a  maximum  wartime  food  program. 

So  far  as  meat  production  is  concerned,  we 
have  had  first  a  great  surplus  and  now  a 
severe  shortage. 
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Frightened  by  surpluses,  particularly  by 
the  record  slaughter  of  hogs  in  the  winter 
of  1943-44,  the  W.  P.  A.  cut  down  its  sup- 
port prices  sharply.  Breeding  of  pigs  and 
other  animals  fell  even  lower  than  the  re- 
vised quotas. 

But  when  last  spring  it  became  apparent 
that  incentives  had  been  reduced  too  much, 
the  W.  F.  A.  still  refused  to  raise  them.  8o 
on  January  1  of  this  year  the  number  of 
hogs  on  farms  had  fallen  in  12  months  from 
83.832  to  60,660.  the  largest  decrease  In  our 
history. 

Lower  Incentives  in  1943  and  higher  ones 
Irst  year  might  have  evened  out  production 
cf  pork,  chickens,  eggs,  and  beef.  But  the 
W.  F.  A.  did  not  use  its  powers  that  way. 
It  created  a  1944  surplvis  and  a  1945  short- 
age. 

These  food-production  policies  have  con- 
tributod  very  greatly  to  our  present  troubles. 
Eut  they  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  story. 


The  United  States  and  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.SAMKOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REcor.D,  I  include  the  following  broad- 
cast by  Raymond  Moley: 

I  fchould  like  to  underline  the  fact  that  I 
am  not  making  this  broadcast  from  San 
Francisco.  There  are  good  reasons  for  com- 
mentators to  be  m  San  Francisco,  and  there 
are  many  excellent  commentators  there. 
Eut  It  seemed  to  me  that  something  could 
be  gained  in  perspective  from  New  York— 
3,000  miles  away. 

The  point  I  make  Is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
excitement  last  night  over  the  premature  re- 
port of  a  German  surrender,  when  thousands 
of  people  celebrated  the  supposed  news.  Ths 
hunt  for  news  at  a  large  conference  is  highly 
competitive.  There  is  limited  game  and 
many  hunters— a  thoxisand  reporters  for 
every  bit  of  news. 

In  San  Francisco  a  Senator  apparently 
talked  too  much  last  night,  which  is  not 
unusual  fcr  a  Senator.  Eut  it  Is  also  clear 
that  there  was  hasty  and  clumsy  handlir.g 
of  the  Senator's  comment  by  the  press. 

President  Truman's  handling  of  the  report 
was  superb.  He  didn't  handle  it  through  a 
press  representative.  He  didn't  laugh  it  off. 
He  didn't  blame  the  press.  He  was  direct 
and  to  the  point.  Yes;  he  heard  It.  Yes;  he 
called  Eisenhower.  It  is  not  true.  That  is 
all.  That  is  a  magnificent  example  of  prompt 
and  clear  dealing  with  the  public.  His 
stature  as  President  continues  to  grow. 

In  the  excited  atmosphere  of  a  conference, 
trlfiee  light  as  air  become  confirmations 
strong  as  Holy  Writ.  A  small  argument  In  a 
little  room  sounds  louder  than  a  big  battle 
In  the  open.  When  news  is  scarce,  it  must 
be  multiplied  like  the  loaves  and  fishes  In  the 
desert. 

Let's  keep  this  In  mind  when  we  hear 
things  about  dlflerences  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  In  San  Francisco. 

Those  reported  disagreements,  heard  from 
this  spot  between  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
Elbe  River  in  Germany,  seemed  pretty  small 
this  week.  To  the  west.  In  San  Francisco, 
excited  overaged  men  were  quarreling  about 
seats  in  an  unborn  league  of  nations.  But 
In  the  other  direction,  on  the  Elbe  River, 
boys  from  Russia  and  America  were  finishing 
a  Job  without  which  there  could  be  no  league 
of  nations. 


Look  once  more,  Americans,  at  the  pictures 
of  those  boys  in  your  Saturday  and  Sunday 
papers.  There  Is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
What  do  Tovarlch  Joe  and  his  buddy  Ivan 
care  about  who  presides  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  In  San  Francisco?  They 
know  that  on  last  Wednesday  they  met  some 
great  guys  on  the  Elbe — clean,  strapping 
fellows  who  had  licked  ihe  greatest  army  on 
earth  all  the  way  from  Stalingrad  and  all 
the  way  from  Normandy.  In  heaven's  name. 
Americans,  let's  listen  to  those  bojrs  and, 
meanwhile,  take  our  diplomats  with  a  grain 
of  salt. 

Now,  let's  have  a  little  quiet  common 
s.nse  about  Russia.  In  some  quarters  in  this 
country  questions  have  been  raised  about  the 
good  faith  of  our  ally.  In  turn,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  rellabUity  of  some  American  Rus- 
sia-haters who  have  been  writing  and  talk- 
ing about  Russia  over  the  past  lew  years. 

In  1939  I  heard  these  gentlemen  say  that 
Russia  would  Join  Hitler  in  an  attack  upon 
western  civillBation.  Instead  of  that,  Rua- 
Eia  and  Germany  went  to  war. 

In  1940  I  heard  an  otherwise  Important 
critic  of  Russia  say  that  Germany  could 
conquer  Russia  with  10  divisions.  Russia 
has  destroyed  almost  2C0  German  divisions. 
In  1941,  after  Germany  attacked  Russia, 
wa  were  told  in  print  over  and  over  that 
Russia  could  not  last  2  months. 

In  1942  our  Russia-haters  said  Stalin  would 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  Tell 
that  to  German  fugitives. 

In  1943  we  were  told  that  Russia  would 
stop  at  the  Russian  borders.  Tell  that  to 
the  boys  on  the  Elbe. 

In  1944  we  were  told  that  Russia  would 
stop  at  Warsaw.     That's  another  one. 

In  1945 — 3  weeks  ago — we  were  told  that 
Russia  would  stop  at  the  Oder  and  make  us 
shed  our  blood  at  Berlin. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  told  that  Russia 
wouldn't  let  us  take  Berlin.  She  wanted  that 
glory  for  herself. 

Now  these  two  stories  are  contradictory. 
But  they  both  must  sound  strange  to  Ameri- 
cans whose  sons  might  have  died  in  Berlin, 
and  to  Russians,  whose  sons  did  die  in  Berlin. 
We  were  also  told  that  Russia  would  per- 
mit no  fraternizing  with  Americans  at  the 
Elba.    Look  at  those  pictures  again. 

They  tell  us  now  that  Russia  will  not  help 
us  beat  Japan.    Walt  a  while  and  see. 

AH    of    these    charges    prove    a    case,    not 
against  Russia,  but  against  the  Russia-haters. 
Now  let's  try  to  see  Russia's   position  in 
this  peace-making  business. 

Russian  suspicion  of  the  western  powers 
is  very  real  and  very  deep.  She  remembers 
that  twice.  In  3  years,  there  was  created  in 
eastern  Europe  a  series  of  small  states  whose 
bitter  antl-Russlan  sentiments  were  counted 
on  to  shut  Russia  permanently  out  of  Euro- 
pean affairs.  Germany  did  this  In  1917  In 
the  enforced  peace  of  Brest  Lltovsk.  Ger- 
many, in  that  so-called  peace,  severed  from 
Russia,  as  Churchill  said,  "by  a  great  saber 
stroke  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Ca'pean  Sea." 
all  that  Russia  had  acquired  In  300  years.  A 
dozen  German-controlled  nations  were  set 
up  to  wall  in  forever  the  remains  of  the  Rus- 
sian Nation. 

After  Garmany's  defeat  In  1918,  the  process 
of  walling  in  Russia  began  again— this  time 
by  CIcmenceau  and  Lloyd  George  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  United  Strtes.  We  par- 
tlcioated  with  cur  allies.  Including  Japan, 
in  an  attempted  invasion  of  Russia,  hoping 
by  intervention  to  change  her  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  new  states  that  we 
set  up  celebrated  their  freedom  by  attacks 
on  Russia,  shearing  off  still  more  of  her  legi- 
timate territory.  And  the  United  SUtes 
capped  It  all  by  refusing  to  recognize  Russia 
for  more  than  15  years.  This  is  a  record  that 
we  would  all  like  to  forget. 

Russia  Is  determined  never  again  to  have 
a  cordon  sanltalre  of  unfriendly  nations  on 
her  western  borders.    In  their  simple,  realis- 


tic way.  Russians  believe  that  the  alternative 
to  a  cordon  of  unfriendly  nations  Is  a  cordcn 
of  friendly  nations.  Would  we  enjoy  a  con- 
certed move  by  foreign  powers  to  eet  up  gov- 
ernments unfriendly  to  us  In  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Cuba?  President  Monroe  answered  that. 
In  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  the 
alternative  Is  net  democratic  versus  undemo- 
cratic governments.  Those  countries  have 
never  had  real  democratic  governments.  For 
the  time  bcinp.  it  is  either  governments  that 
hate  R\issla  or  governments  that  do  not  hate 
Russia,  and  Russia  is  determined  that  her 
neighbors  shall  not  hate  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  truly  democratic 
Czechoslovakia  has  welcomed  a  treaty  with 
Russia.  Thte  is  a  test  by  a  highly  clvllizod 
government  on  the  spot.  The  Czeciin  were 
sold  down  the  river  at  Munich.  This  lime 
they  voluntarUy  choose  to  trtist  Russia  in- 
stead. 

The  test  of  Russia  cannot  and  must  not  be 
on  the  special  case  of  Poland  alone.  Th3 
test  will  be  what  Russia  does  with  Germa.-.y 
and  whi.t  Russia  has  already  done  In 
Austria. 

We  have  ths  answer  In  Austria  today,  and 
It  Is  a  good  answer.  Moscow  has  announced 
that  a  new  Austrian  Government  has  teen 
set  up  In  Vienna.  Ths  head  of  that  govern- 
ment Is  Dr.  Karl  Renner,  a  former  prime 
minister  of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  a  leader 
of  the  social -democratic  party,  and  a  man 
favorably  known  in  all  freedom-loving  circles 
of  Europe.  He  is  positively  not  a  Com- 
munist. 

The  second  man  In  the  new  Atistrlan  Gov- 
ernment  Is  a  Christian  socialist,  a  fellow 
member  of  the  Catholic  party  with  E>ollfU£S 
and  Schuschnigg.  Hitler  kUled  DoUfuss  and 
sent  Schuschn.gg  to  a  concentration  camp. 
His  death  was  reported  recently. 

The  third  man  in  the  new  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment is  a  Communist. 

This  Is  a  representative  government.  It 
Is  not  Communist.  And  it  is  not  a  puppet 
government.  Dr.  Renner  has  never  been  a 
puppet  for  anyone. 

This  indication  of  Russian  intentions  is 
wholly  reassuring.  We  could  not  have  done 
better  ourselves. 

Now,  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Russia  wants  to 
make  trouble  for  us?  In  the  first  place,  the 
Russian  Bear  needs  time  to  lick  her  wounds 
which  are  deep  and  painful.  In  this  most 
costly  of  all  cur  wars,  Russia  a  year  ego 
admitted  four  and  a  half  million  mlllUry 
deaths.  Tliere  must  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  now.  If  we  add  to  that.  clviliRn 
casualties  of  all  sorts,  we  see  that  her  loss 
has  been  from  ten  to  twelve  million. 

In  the  next  place,  Rtusla  needs  money  and 
credit  from  us  for  years  to  come.  Her  prob- 
lem of  reconstruction  Is  Immense.  It  will 
lake  10  years  to  complete  that.  Whatever  we 
contribute  will  not  only  profit  us  but  cement 
a  lasting  friendship.  Russia  likes  our  stuff, 
from  our  Jeeps  to  our  refrigerators.  She 
admires  otir  Industry  and  those  who  direct  it. 
Finally,  there  is  a  basis  of  friendship  bs- 
tween  us  and  Russia,  not  only  in  history  but 
In  geography.  Of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  Russia  and  the  United  States  have  the 
least  reason  to  attack  each  other  fcr  reasons 
of  national  gain.  We  are  a  sea  power. 
Russia  is  a  land  power.  Our  spheres  of  IrfiM- 
ence  are  nowhere  In  conflict.  We  both  have 
oil.  coal.  Iron,  gold,  and  wheat. 

These  are  the  basic  and  material  grcimds 
of  friendship.  Our  cultural  and  political 
bontis  wUl  grow  with  the  years. 

I  certainly  have  never,  in  all  my  life,  bad 
any  preference  for  communism.  I  have  op- 
posed even  the  slightest  subversive  Com- 
munist propaganda  here  with  everything 
that  I  could  mtister.  But  as  an  American  I 
believe  that  Russian  preference  for  com- 
munism is  her  business.  Constitutional 
democracy  Is  our  business.  Bi;t  world  se- 
curity is  everybody's  business.    And  that  !■ 
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th*  bxutnMi  tt  hand.  I>*t'a  f«t  on  with  It 
and  ftop  looking  under  th«  b«d. 

Tonight  Curop«  i»  face  to  fact  with  the 
•tupendotia  fact  of  Oeiman  defeat.  Legal 
surrender  will  merely  elgnallse  the  practical 
fact.  Our  own  reception  of  thta  fact  la  lenio 
pered  by  our  awarencu  of  our  unflnUhed  ]ob 
In  Japan.  But  to  most  of  Europe,  this  Is 
the  end.  And  Europe,  like  a  man  emerging 
from  long  darkness.  Is  only  slowly  comnre« 
hending  the  light.  Words  fall  them.  Their 
emotions  choke  their  speech.  Their  hearts 
outrun  their  minds. 

Think  and  feel.  Americana,  what  this 
tnesns  to  Europe.  Sixty-eight  bitter  months 
«go  it  heard  the  screaming  voice  of  Hitler 
announce  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  eods 
of  murder,  terror,  and  slavery.  The  thunder 
of  armies  shook  the  continent.  Small  na- 
tions were  trampled  underfoot.  As  months 
mounted  into  years,  it  seemed  that  no  human 
life  could  endure.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
voice  from  heaven  had  said  that  all  truth 
was  a  myth,  that  all  good  was  bad.  that  all 
the  mind  had  learned  must  be  forgotten,  that 
God  was  net  God  but  a  magician's  trick  to 
serve  the  devil's  purpose,  and  that  fire, 
hunger,  pestilence,  and  pain  were  truly  the 
destiny  of  men. 

It  will  take  many  years  to  understand  that, 
somehow,  terror  has  been  blasted.  Churchill 
told  his  people  that  without  victory  there 
could  be  no  survival.  But  blood,  toil,  tears, 
and  sweat  have  won  at  last. 

We  Americans  still  have  dangers  and  labor 
ahead.  We  must  finish  Japan  and.  alter 
that,  prepare  for  our  future  and  for  that  cf 
our  children. 

The  spectacle  of  a  terribly  beaten  Germany 
must  be  clear,  even  to  a  Japanese  mind. 
Let's  tell  Japan  over  and  over  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Europe.  We  can  tell  them  mere, 
besides,  and  in  the  telling  strengthen  our 
own  spirit.     Japan   is  now  alone. 

Our  Job  is  not  over,  but  we  have  labored 
to  the  eleventh  hour.  We  rejoice  for  Eu- 
rope, but  "we  have  promises  to  keep,  and 
miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 


"We  Beg  You  To  Save  Us  From  Destruc- 
tion," Poles  Cry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS ' 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  VE-day.  Some  people  cele- 
brated, but  there  is  no  reason  for  such 
celebration.  Just  what  is  there  to  cele- 
brate? The  "four  freedoms"  and  the  At- 
lantic Charter  have  become  a  farce.  The 
800.000  of  our  boys  who  became  casualties 
did  so  in  vain. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  German  atrocities. 
But  bad  as  they  were,  the  atrocities  of 
today  under  Red  fascism  in  Europe  are 
worse.  That  seems  to  be  the  chief  ac- 
complishment of  this  war  in  Europe. 

The  16  Polish  patriots  who  were  lured 
to  RuSvSia  and  arrested  is  a  blot  to  all 
decency.  These  men  went  there  after 
being  approved  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Britain.  They  are  prob- 
ably executed  by  now.  But  this  going 
on  is  mild.  Daily  appeals  for  help  from 
complete  destruction  are  reaching  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Britain, 
but  all  in  vain. 


State  Department 
Ingly  the  atrocities 
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Report.'*  from  firmer  leaders  of  the 
Poliith  underground  have  reached  our 
They  detail  convlnc- 
committed  by  the  Red 
army  which  has  er  gulfed  Poland.  Facts 
and  figures,  namee ,  dates,  and  places  are 
cited,  but  omitted  in  the  following  ex- 
cerpts : 

Red  army  men  aie  stripping  the  country 
of  all  its  stores  of  fcsd  and  livestock.  Soviet 
military  authorities  treat  the  Poles  with  con- 
tempt, disregarding  even  the  Lublin  puppet 
regime,  acting  inde]  lendently.  The  attitude 
of  the  Lublin  Comr  lunists  toward  Russia  is 
servile. 

The  stores  In  most  cities  are  closed;  there 
is  no  electricity  cr  jas:  all  means  of  trans- 
port and  communic  ition  are  at  a  standstill. 
Looting  and  rape  a:  e  rampant.  The  Polish 
people  are  starving.  Soviet  soldiers  have  per- 
mission to  send  16-p3und  packages  of  food  to 
their  families  in  RiuEsia.  They  have  a  free 
hand  in  "requisitic  aing,"  which  turns  out 
to  be  pl.aln  robberj'. 

A  state  of  plann  ;d  terror  prevails.  The 
underground  army  is  being  systematically 
destroyed  by  wholes  lie  arrests,  deportations, 
executions.  Chaos  reigns.  The  population 
is  oppressed  by  mcu  ntlng  demands  for  quar- 
ters for  soldiers  in  h  Dmes  not  destroyed. 

There  is  danger  ( f  a  revolt,  which  would 
only  lead  to  murd<  reus  reprisals,  following 
the  Nazi  pattern. 

There  is  evidenc*  of  anti-British  propa- 
ganda conducted  b:  the  Soviets.  During  a 
victory  parade  in  Cz  rstcchovra  on  January  25, 
a  banner  read,  '  Dov  n  with  British  imperial- 
ism." 

Poles  in  high  post  i.  Including  doctors,  pro- 
fessors, political  lei  ders.  are  forced  to  sif n 
statements  denoum  ing  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment in  exile  and  t  le  underground  army  as 
Fascists  and  baiidil  s,  and  agents  of  Hitler. 
and  supporting  the  Lublin  regime  now  in 
Warsaw.  The  alter  native  is  deportation  or 
death.  The  docum(  nts  are  prepared  by  the 
Union  of  Polish  Pat  riots  in  Moscow. 

All  Polish  life  is  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  N.  K.  V.  D. 

There  are  192  Bi  Itish  solders  at  Czesto- 
chowa  who  are  forbic  den  to  contact  the  Poles; 
their  food  and  qua  ters  are  very  poor,  and 
they  are  terrorized.  Among  them  are  Flight 
Lt.  Hammet  Patrick,  R.  A.  F.;  Flying  Officer 
S:-mlngton  Pen  Wllj  on,  R.  A.  P.;  Sgt.  Ernest 
ODwyer,  Royal  Tan  Ic  Regiment.  Stalag  344; 
Sanoer  Orr.  NeW  Z(  aland   Engineers.   Stalag 

vm-B 

The  Union  of  Mut  ual  Peasants  Aid  is  a  to- 
talitarian organlzat  on  which  peasants  are 
forced  to  Join. 

The  mass  return  of  Poles  from  German 
forced-labor  camps  :  las  begun.  They  aie  all 
utterly  exhausted  and  wretched  and  add  to 
the  dlfficufat^s  we  fa  e.  Speedy  aid  alone  can 
save  the  lives  of  lundreds  of  thousands. 
The  Lublin  regime,  which  is  powerless  and 
Incompetent,  cannct  meet  our  desperate 
needs.  The  situati  an  Is  catastrophic — far 
worse  than  under  h  azl  occupation.  Lublin 
money  printed  in  W  oscow  adds  to  Inflation. 

The  Soviets  has  arrested  more  Poles 
during  a  few  mont  lis  than  the  Nazis  did 
during  5  years  of  occ  upation. 

In  Warsaw  the  Joj  that  arose  with  libera- 
tion has  given  plac(  to  deep  despair.  The 
conduct  of  the  Red  a  rmy  soldiers  has  created 
hostility.  There  is  economic  stagnation. 
TrainJoads  of  Poles  a  re  Ijeing  sent  to  Russian 
labor  camps.  Memt  ers  of  the  underground 
who  fought  German  5  for  over  5  years  have 
again  gone  Into  hie  ing  underground.  Otir 
only  hope  Is  Intervention  by  Britain  and 
America,  in  whom  w(  still  have  faith. 

Please  Intervene  with  the  western  democ- 
racies in  our  behalf.  We  cannot  endure  very 
much  longer.  We  bfg  you  to  save  us  from 
destruction. 


These  reports  cbme 
Warsaw,  Lwow,  Krik 
Piotrkow,  Czestocqowa 


separately  from 

ow,  Bialystok,  Lodz, 

,  Lublin,  and  Ra- 


dom.  but  all  tell  the  same  troglc  story. 
May  their  voices  be  heard  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Hail  the  new  order  of  slavery  In  Eu- 
rope, To  think  800,000  of  our  boys  gave 
their  lives  for  this.  It  is  Ironical  that 
at  the  funeral  of  our  late  President 
Roosevelt  the  West  Point  Band  played 
the  Polish  Funeral  March,  by  Chopin, 
from  the  depot  to  the  grave. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  memorial  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  adopted  by  the  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly, 
a  delegate  body  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  local  unions  in 
that  city: 

Labor's   Gratetui.  TaiEun  to  the  Memoit 
or  THE  Nations  Foremost  Statesman  and 

HUMANrr  ASIAN 

A  PEERLESS  LEADER  DIES 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  while 
serving  his  fourth  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  mightiest  military  forces  of  all  time, 
was  stricken  by  the  remorseless  hand  of 
death,  at  a  time  when  the  world  most  needs 
his  wise  leadership. 

A  CHAMPION  FOR  THE  RICHT 

President  Roosevelt's  sympathetic  under- 
standing, his  keen  sense  of  Justice,  and  his 
boundless  courage  qualified  him  to  meet 
with  vigor  and  success  the  many  difflcult 
situations  that  confronted  him  during  his 
long  official  career.  From  his  advent  as 
President  to  the  closing  day  of  his  life,  he 
was  beset  by  critical  problems  which  taxed 
the  vital  forces  of  mind  and  body,  and  like 
a  loyal  soldier  fighting  for  a  great  cause,  he 
sacrificed  his  life  In  the  service  of  mankind. 

When  President  Roosevelt  assumed  the 
re  ns  of  the  Federal  Government  In  1933,  he 
beheld  a  prostrate  Nation.  Its  Industrial  and 
♦inancla"  institutions  were  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  with  leaders  in  business  and 
Government  bewildered  and  terrified  at  the 
appalling  situation.  Millions  of  workers  were 
unemployed  and  destitute.  Homes,  farms, 
and  businesses  were  being  seized  by  merciless 
creditors.  The  entire  structure  of  govern- 
ment and  society  was  menaced  by  desperate 
and  disappointed  citizens,  whose  faith  in 
their  leaders  was  blasted,  and  they  were  filled 
with  resentment, 

VISION,    UNDERSTANDING,    AND    COURAGE 

President  Roosevelt  showed  vision,  under- 
standing, and  courage  in  meeting  and  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  industry  and  govern- 
ment; problems  that  baffled  the  master  minds 
of  public  affairs.  Under  his  guidance  and 
inspiration,  our  Nation  began  the  long  Jour- 
ney out  of  despair  and  depression.  With  a 
happy  combination  of  Idealism  and  realism. 
President  Roosevelt  charted  the  practical 
course  that  brought  prosperity  to  business, 
employment  to  labor,  and  good  prices  to  the 
farmer,  and  hope  and  happiness  to  all. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil  days 
that  almost  wrecked  the  Nation.  President 
Roosevelt  sponsored  laws   that   cwbed   the 


•peculators  and  montjr  manipulators,  and 
gave  protection  to  the  Independent  bual- 
aeeaman.  to  the  farmer  and  the  wage  worker. 
Social  security  to  the  aged  and  bour-and- 
wage  protection  to  the  helpleas,  and  Inde* 
pendence  to  the  organized  worker.  Olgantlo 
public  works  like  the  T.  V.  A.  were  brought  to 
full  fruition  and  success,  thereby  laying  the 
foundation  for  permanent  prosperity  for  all 
the  people. 

A  TRUSTED   FRIEND   OF  THE   PEOPLE 

President  Roosevelt's  steadfast  attitude 
and  progressive  principles  and  actions 
shocked  and  alienated  the  greedy  and  reac- 
tionary; but  opposition  and  criticism  never 
daunted  him  nor  diverted  him  from  the  cho- 
sen course  of  public  service.  Born  to  wealth, 
position,  and  culture,  he  never  was  blinded 
by  the  glamor  of  his  own  place  and  power  so 
he  could  not  see  and  understand  the  plight  of 
the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow  Americans.  He 
showed  by  his  constant  planning  and  pro- 
posals that  he  recognized  the  obligation  of 
government  to  safeguard  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood 
and  enjoy  the  full  fruits  of  his  labors. 

FORESIGHT    AND    EXECUTIVE    ABILITT 

When  President  Roosevelt  was  nearing  the 
consummation  of  his  program  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  Nation,  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  the  world  was  men- 
aced by  the  Axis  Powers'  war  of  conquest.  He 
was  the  first  to  appreciate  the  far-reaching 
significance  of  the  growing  military  confiict 
in  Europe.  He  warned  and  virtually  com- 
pelled the  United  States  to  prepare  lor  the 
Impending  clash,  in  the  face  of  bitter  criti- 
cism and  opposition.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  wise 
foresight  of  the  danger  and  magnitude  of  the 
struggle  saved  America  and  the  civUized 
world  from  universal  subjugation  and  servi- 
tude to  the  conquering  hosts  of  Nazi  tyrants. 

ALWAYS    PLANNING    FOB    PEACE    AND    PLENTT 

Although  bearing  the  burden  and  respon- 
Blblllty  of  the  armed  forces  of  our  own  Na- 
tion and  of  the  world,  the  President  never 
forgot  his  obligation  to  safeguard  the  welfare 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  He  was  preparing  to  bring  to  full 
realization  the  ideals  and  principles  set  forth 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter  of  human  rights.  He 
had  expressed  definite  Ideas  on  a  practical 
program  to  provide  opportunity  and  recom- 
pense for  every  citizen  of  the  Nation. 

A  FAITHFUL  SOLDIER  MUSTERED  OUT 

At  the  most  vital  stage  of  his  gigantic  en- 
deavors— political,  military,  and  diplomatic — 
to  establish  freedom  and  prosperity  for  all 
mankind,  this  tireless  and  unselfish  soldier 
cf  the  common  good,  before  he  could  finish 
the  battle  In  which  he  had  fought  so  long 
and  valiantly,  was  mustered  out  by  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  a  well-earned  rest 
and  reward. 

To  the  millions  of  devoted  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world  over  his  words 
and  his  deeds  shall  ever  serve  as  a  guide  and 
an  inspiration  to  them  to  strive  faithfully 
and  persistently  to  achieve  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  their  departed  leader.  This 
course  of  action  will  serve  as  the  most  en- 
during monument  of  g;-atltude  and  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  humanitarian  and 
statesman. 

Be  It  known  that  th.;  St.  Paul  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly,  in  expressing  these  views  of 
labor  on  this  heartfelt  subject,  does  hereby 
declare  that  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
Is  the  most  tragic  event  in  these  crucial  times 
In  human  affairs;  and  bespeaks  the  sorrow- 
fiU  sentiments  of  a  bereaved  humanity,  whose 
welfare  was  always  foremost  in  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  our  beloved  benefactor. 

Submitted  by  the  lejlslatlve  committee  to 
the  trades  and  labor  assembly  for  adop- 
tion and  Incorjwratlon  In  the  official  records 
of  the  organlzi.  tion  as  u  permanent  memorial. 


Open  Letter  to  Producers  and 
Distributors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Motion  Picture  Herald  of  April  21,  1S45: 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    THE    PRODUCERS    AND 
DISTRIBUTORS 

In  the  Interests  of  mutual  prosperity— 
which  you  have  been  enjoying  with  Increas- 
ing abundance  and  which  we  are  able  to 
share  in  less  and  less — we,  the  members  of 
the  North  Central  Allied  Independent  The- 
atre Owners  of  Minnesota,  feel  Impelled  to 
put  before  you  several  urgent  questions. 

1.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  believe  In  free 
enterprise? 

2.  Are  you,  or  are  you  not.  In  favor  of  the 
system  of  business  competition  which  has 
made  this  Nation  great? 

We  believe  you  do  not  and  are  not.  For 
If  you  did,  the  independent  theater  owners 
would  not  have  their  backs  to  the  wall  as 
they  now  have.  This  Is  the  direct  result  of 
your  policies  which  appear  delit)erately  de- 
signed to  force  us  out  of  business  so  that  the 
field  may  be  yours  completely. 

First-run  theaters  In  major  cities  are  lav- 
ishing in  unprecedented  prosperity,  while 
neighborhood  houses  have  suffered  a  loss  In 
attendance  of  at  least  25  percent.  This  Is  a 
paradox  but  nevertheless  the  hard  truth. 
Pictures  are  kept  In  downtown  houses  for 
unprecedented  runs  and  are  completely 
"milked"  by  the  time  they  are  permitted  to 
reach  the  suburban  theaters.  In  spite  of 
this  loss  of  business  by  the  Independent  ex- 
hibitor, you  have  enacted  a  confiscatory  pol- 
icy of  high  percentage  and  high  flat  film 
rentals. 

It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  call  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  the  operating 
costs  of  theaters  have  skyrocketed.  Despite 
all  the  obstacles  imposed  on  the  exhibitors, 
the  producers  have  seen  fit  to  increase  the 
cost  of  films  to  Independent  exhibitors  to 
such  a  point  that  it  Is  Impossible  for  the 
exhibitors  to  make  a  profit.  The  independ- 
ents have  been  put  In  a  spot  where  the  only 
profits  in  their  theaters  come  now  from  the 
sale  of  peanuts  and  popcorn.  We  refuse  to 
be  reduced  to  the  status  of  candy  hawkers. 
Our  business  Is  the  showing  of  motion  pic- 
tures. The  pictures  we  show  should  hardly  be 
a  sideline  to  the  candy  stand. 

Many  small  towns  have  lost  a  large  seg- 
ment of  their  population,  because  of  the 
shift  to  war  Jobs  in  larger  communities  and 
because  of  the  draft.  What  Justice  Is  there, 
what  equity  Is  there.  In  the  demand  of  pro- 
ducers that  the  small  Independent  pay  such 
high  fiat  film  rentals  and  percentages  that 
you  producers  are  now  exacting?  The  policy 
you  are  following  represents  confiscation. 
And  that,  an  Impartial  public  will  agree,  Is 
not  America's  way. 

The  unusually  large  grosses  gathered  at 
the  first-run  theaters  In  major  cities  ap- 
parently have  intoxicated  the  distributors 
to  the  point  where  you  have  lost  all  sense 
of  proportion  and  value.  Certain  plcttires 
formerly  rating  only  bottom  bracket  rental 
now  are  placed  In  the  top  bracket  when  of- 
fered to  the  Independent  exhibitor.  There 
is  no  price  control  code  in  our  industry  as 

yet but.  In  the  name  of  all  that's  decent. 

Isn't  there  a  code  of  morals  for  big  guys  to 
loUow  in  their  dealings  with  little  guys? 


Oentlemcn,  the  altuation  Is  aertotia.  This 
Is  not  crying  "wolf."  The  facts  are  apparent 
to  everyone  In  the  industry.  Tbe  Independ- 
ent exhibitors,  as  a  matter  of  self-preserva- 
tion, demand  an  Immediate  readjustment 
of  the  dUtrlbutor's  tales  policy  toward  In- 
dependent exhibitors.  This  is  something  of 
a  family  matter,  and  naturally  we  would 
prefer  to  settle  It  within  the  privacy  of  our 
own  Industry.  But  unless  we  are  able  to  get 
satisfaction  quickly  and  fully  through  the 
medium  of  open  discussion,  we  intend  to 
carry  our  fight  to  the  theater-going  public 
and  enlist  the  support  of  the  Nation  behind 
our  cause. 

We  are  prepared  to  press  the  Issue.  IX 
necessary,  we  will  go  to  the  daily  press  and 
the  radio.  We  will  enlist  the  aid  of  our 
various  Representatives  In  Congress  and  of 
the  appropriate  Government  agencies.  We 
win,  If  need  be,  place  trailers  on  our  screens 
to  go  directly  to  the  theater  patron  for  his 
understanding  and  support.  We  have  given 
our  lifetime  toward  building  up  our  business 
end  we  are  not  going  to  stand  Idly  by  watch- 
ing distributors  take  our  business  away  from 
us — which  you  are  trying  to  do.  We  mean  to 
stay  in  business  and  we  mean  to  have  you  see 
the  light. 

We  believe  in  free  enterprise.  We  believe 
In  competition.  We  believe  In  the  American 
way.  We  do  not  believe  In  the  octopu5-l:ke 
operations  you  are  vising  to  choke  us.  We 
pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  means  at  our 
command  to  eradicate  this  evil. 

Now,  let's  be  reasonable.  When  do  you 
want  to  start  talking  shop? 

North  Central  Allied  Iitoependent 
Theatre  Owners.  Inc.  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RatiScation  of  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pride  and  pleasure  I  am  able  to 
offer  for  publication  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorisd 
published  in  the  Birmingham  News  of 
Alabama  on  last  Sunday.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent statement  of  the  case  as  to  Joint 
Resolution  No.  60  and  in  favor  of  its 
passage : 

OPENING  OF  A  GOOD  nCHT 

Congress  \b  at  last  coming  to  grips  with  a 
proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  House  co-equal  with 
the  Senate  In  the  process  of  treaty-ms^ang. 
The  Lower  Chamber  spent  several  days  last 
week  In  a  debate  on  the  subject.  The  Ke- 
fauver  bill  which  would  deprive  the  Senate 
of  Its  exclusive  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  which  would  make  approval  or  re- 
jection of  a  treaty  a  matter  of  majority  TOte 
Is  now  up  for  action. 

The  House  is  not  considering  this  change 
merely  to  serve  Its  own  prestige.  Hatton 
BUMNEXS,  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, made  that  clear.  He  said  that  the 
Chaml>er  which  Is  called  upon  for  appro- 
priations to  Implement  treaties  should  have 
some  voice  In  passing  on  the  soimdnees  or 
unsotmdness  of  International  agreements. 
This  is  a  good  point,  and  It  does  not  loee  lt« 
force  when  we  reallie  that  the  House  U 
feeling  Its  oats  and  has  grown  weary  of  ••«»- 
atorlal    assumptions  of   superiority. 

Yet  It  U  undeniable  that  in  moving  toward 
equal  power  In  the  field  of  foreign  affaUs, 
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the  Hovse  Is  expressing  the  growing  public 
desire  for  some  such  alteration.  Americans 
are  now  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  which  in- 
here in  the  exclusive  authority  which  th» 
Constitution  gives  the  Senate.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Senate  has  come  to  be  the  grave- 
yard of  treaties  which  a  minority  of  Senaton 
objected  to. 

Now  that  our  country  Is  emerging  as  a 
full-fledged  participant  in  world  affairs,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  become  un- 
easy about  the  possibilities  of  obstructionism 
and  frustration  In  the  constitutional  situa- 
tion as  It  stands. 

One  of  the  strong  arguments  justifying  an 
amendment  fo  eliminate  this  sort  of  thing  is 
that  the  constitutional  provision  under  fire 
Was  written  In  to  meet  an  emergency  which 
the  Nation  has  not  had  to  face  since  the 
1780's.  It  is  common  knowledge  among  his- 
torians that  this  provision  was  designed  to 
•Tneet  problems  of  the  time  which  threatened 
approval  of  the  Constitution  by  the  original 
States."  Since  then  It  has  been  used  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose — all  too  frequently 
to  hamper  the  State  Department  and  the 
President  In  conducting  foreign  relations  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation. 

Amending  the  Federal  Constitution  Is  a 
slow  process  at  best.  It  is  likely  to  be  par- 
ticularly gradual  In  this  instance,  unless  the 
Senate  undergoes  a  great  change  of  heart.  If 
the  House  approves  the  Kefauver  bill,  it  will 
be  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  fight,  the  end 
of  which  cannot  come  until  public  opinion 
will  have  driven  the  Senate  to  agree  to  give 
up  Its  special  privilege.  Conceivably,  if  the 
Senate  outrages  the  country  by  acting  up  in 
connection  with  a  security  organization,  that 
demand  will  crystallize  swiftly.  But  other- 
wise the  change  will  be  the  result  of  an  un- 
avoidably long-drawn-out  campaign  of  popu- 
lar education. 


0.  p.  A.  RefuUtiont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  194S 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Grinnell  <Iowa)  Herald-Register  recent- 
ly discussed  the  dilemma  of  local  mer- 
chants attempting  to  comply  with  com- 
plicated O.  P.  A.  directives,  and  urged 
that  some  effort  be  made  to  simplify 
these  orders  and  make  it  possible  for 
honest  businessmen  to  comply  with  them 
without  being  overburdened  with  paper- 
work, thought  up  by  O.  P.  A.  officials  who 
have  never  tried  to  rim  a  business  them- 
selves, particularly  in  wartime. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  excerpts  from  a 
news  story  and  an  editorial,  both  from 
the  Grinnell  Herald-Register,  of  April 
30.  1945: 

MXSCHANTS   PROTIST   O.  P.   A.   RWJtnKIMtNTS — 

Declare  Compliance  WriH  Nrw  Price  Rx- 

QtmXMENT    A   NiGHTUAKX 

For  some  time  past  Grinnell  merchants 
who  deal  in  men's  clothing,  women's  wear. 
or  furniture  have  been  burning  the  midnight 
oil  in  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  O.  P.  A.  Price  Regulation  Order  580.  The 
merchants  have  been  provided  with  a  40-page 
leaflet  which  they  are  required  to  read  and 
digest.  Then  they  must  check  through  every 
Item  in  the  store  and  make  a  report  by  May  4 
"or  eldc."   which,   b«mg   interpreted,   means 


that  no  sales  of  the 
be  m&de  unless  the 


elected  merchandise  can 
r(  port  Is  filed. 


app  1 


HERE'S    THf     RECtTLATTON 

es  to  all  those  who  sell 
8,  children's,  or  In- 
apparel   accessories, 
textile    items    like 
sheets,   furniture,   floor 
Redding,  and  other  spec- 
preparation   of   a 
This  chart  con- 
and  prices  for  the  items 
regulition  which  were  being 


won  len 


household 


or 


Regulation  580 
at  retail  men's, 
fants'  wearing  apparel 
or    shoes,    or 
blankets,   towels, 
coverings,  lamps,  or 
ified   articles.     It  require 
"base  date  pricing  cpart 
sists  of  a  list  of  costs 
covered  by  the 
sold  on  the  base  dat( 

After  May  4.  1945 
this   merchandise   uilless 
chart  and  received  ai  i 

Sounds  simple  so 
merchants  have  wad4d 
the  following  paragi  aphs 
which  refer  to  the  loi  ig 
by    this    regulation 
grouped  Into  'categc^ies 
is  given  a  category 
men's   and    boys' 
constitute  category  ltl6. 


merchants  may  not  sell 

they   have   filed   a 

acknowledgment  of  it. 

ar.    But  wait  until  the 

through  40  pages  like 

taken   at  random 

list  of  articles  covered 

"These     articles     are 

and  each  category 

number.     For  example. 

and  nightwear 


uti  derwear 


HISK'S 

Let's  see  what  ca 
•general'   category. 
and    ntghtwaar 
knitted  or  woven 
not  Include  men's 
or  men's  or  boys' 
to  MPR  578." 
Here  is  another 
•Category  602;  All 
"This  is  a  "general 
docs   not    Include 
covered    by    categorj 
covered   by   category 
fancy  goods  covered 
sheeting,  pillow 
material,  or  curtain 
upholstery    fabrics. 
501-504    or    507.     Ii 
fabrics,  woven  or 
75  percent  or  more 
cotton  waste." 
And  so  on  for  40 


elie 


(If 


Like  everytXKly 
poruance  of  regulatlsd 
these    and    consequ  ;ntly 
Inevitability   of   the 
regulations. 

We  recognize  also 
which  O.  P.  A.  is  cal 
we  have  found  the 
with  whom  we  have 
and  sincere  gentlenten 
handle  a  hard  Job 

We  feel  it  only  r 
ment  as  a  preamble 
best  of  our  ability 
hold  up  the  hands 
space  In  this  paper 
important  directivee 

However,  we  have 
wondering   for  somi 
wouldn't  get  along 
were  poesible  to  8tre4mline 
of  its  directives  for 
working  buslnessme 
ply    with    them 
appears  a  case  in  p^lnt 
O.  P.  A.  order 
women's  clothing 
This  article,  taken 
applicable  in  every 
the  reasons  why  it 
businessmen   to   coi^ply 
this  directive. 

In  the  first  place, 
ond  place.  Its  legal 
In  the  third   place, 
not  prepared  to  funllsh 
Information  required 
fourth  place,  every 


Ese^i 


affectJ  ng 
ar  d 
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\  CATEGORY 

t»gory  116  is:  "This  Is  a 

i  icluding   all   underwear 

gar  nents,    made    of    either 

fal  rics.  except  that  It  does 

El;  ortfi  subject  to  MPR  547 

sqorts  or  pajamas  subject 

ertlghtenlng  paragraph: 

other  cotton  yard  goods. 

category,  except  that  it 

a|iy    cotton    white    goods 

601.   and   pile   fabrics, 

605,  and  lace,  net.  or 

by  category  606.  or  any 

tubfng.  toweling,  tablecloth 

blanketing,  drapery,  or 

covered    by     categories 

includes    all    finished 

knitted,  of  yarn  containing 

by  weight  of  cotton  or 


lages. 


Business  h  nd  the  O.  P.  A. 


we  recognize  the  Im- 

prices    in    times   like 

we    recognize    the 

O.  P.  A.  and   O.  P.  A. 


the  difficulty  of  the  task 
ed  upon  to  perform  and 
O.  P.  A.  representatives 
come  in  contact  earnest 
,  doing  their  best  to 

1  ;ht  to  make  this  state- 

and  to  add  that  to  the 

we  have   been  trying  to 

the  O.  P.  A.  by  giving 

to  some  of  their  more 


^ordered  and  have  been 

time    if   the   O.    P.    A. 

a  whole  lot  easier  if  it 

and  simplify  some 

the  benefit  of  the  hard- 

who  are  trying  to  com- 

where    In    this    paper 

to  wit.  the  recent 

dealers  In  men's  and 

household  equipment. 

rom  another  paper  but 

community,  gives  some  of 

extremely  difficult  for 

with   the   terms   of 


It  is  wordy.    In  the  sec- 

j  ihraseology  is  confusing. 

many  businessmen  are 

offhand  the  detailed 

in  this  report.    In  the 

single  store  that  we  know 


anything  about  Is  desperately  short  of  help 
and  most  of  the  proprietors  are  already  bur- 
dened with  more  detail  than  they  can  take 
care  of  withoift  this  added  load. 

Granting  the  sincerity  of  the  O.  P.  A.  we 
feel  that  it  can  be  said  that  a  large  percent 
of  the  men  who  framed  this  directive  have 
never  tried  to  run  a  business  themselves, 
particularly  in  wartime,  and  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  burdens  which,  with  the 
best  intentions  In  the  world,  they  are  heap- 
ing upon  the  already  overburdened  shoul- 
ders  of    businessmen. 

There  Is  another  thing  which  we  might 
mention  while  we  are  on  the  subject.  We 
fail  to  see  why  businessmen  who.  with  no 
intent  to  offend,  are  found  a  cent  or  so 
over  the  celling  on  maybe  five  or  six  items 
out  of  several  thousand  in  stock,  should  be 
fined  for  their  failure.  Punlshmfent  of  will- 
ful offenders  Is  all  right,  but  It  seems  to  us 
that  penalizing  an  honest  businessman  who 
Is  doing  his  very  best  to  keep  up  with  the 
constant  flood  of  directives  and  changes  is 
not  cricket.  It  seems  to  us  like  abuse  of 
power  rather  than  exercise  of  power. 

This  Is  written  with  all  the  good  will  in 
the  world  and  In  a  desire  to  be  helpful  rather 
than  unduly  critical.  It  seems  to  us  that 
something  ought  to  be  said  to  Interpret  the 
average  businessmen  to  those  who  for  the 
present  exert  so  great  an  Influence  over  his 
destinies. 


VE-Day  Program  for  Postwar  Construc< 
tion  Includes  St.  Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives 
took  official  notice  of  VE-day  in  Europe. 
For  a  long  time  there  has  been  talk 
about  postwar  planning  and  postwar 
construction  projects  which  would  fur- 
nish employment  not  only  for  soldiers 
who  have  been  discharged  from  Army 
service,  but  for  men  in  this  country  who 
will  soon  be  out  of  jobs  when  the  war 
factories  close  down.  The  time  for  talk 
has  past. 

In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  they 
used  the  argument  that  we  should  not 
undertake  the  St.  Lawrence  project  while 
the  war  was  in  progress. 

When  the  opponents  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  were  forced  back  to  a  last 
ditch  stand  in  their  opposition,  they  al- 
ways fell  back  on  that  stone  wall.  "This 
project  will  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
war.  because  it  will  take  many  men  from 
our  war  industries  and  from  the  Army, 
and  because  it  will  take  steel  and  other 
needed  materials  which  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  must  have."  There  was  a  lot 
more  talk — and  I  think  it  was  just  talk — 
along  these  same  lines.  The  announce- 
ment yesterday  of  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Germany  puts  an  end  to  this 
argument  that  we  must  delay  the  proj- 
ect on  account  of  the  war. 

I  believe  that  we  should  have  postwar 
planning  and  that  It  should  include 
worth-while  projects,  those  that  will  cre- 
ate wealth  and  improve  the  welfare  of 
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the  American  people,  and  remain  a  per- 
manent asset  to  the  national  defense  of 
this  country.  For  that  reason,  within  24 
hours  after  the  House  convened  on  Janu- 
ary 4,  1945. 1  introduced  H.  R.  671,  a  bill 
to  confirm  the  United  States-Canadian 
agreement  of  March  19,  1941,  and  to  au- 
thorize postwar  construction  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project.  I 
do  not  here  argue  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. In  fact,  a.side  from  objections  by 
powerful  and  selfish  interests,  who  think 
more  of  monopoly  privileges  than  they  do 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  bread  lines 
and  other  difficulties  that  come  inevitably 
in  the  wake  of  war,  there  are  no  sound 
reasons  why  this  project  should  not  be 
undertaken. 

We  do  not  want  another  depression 
and  unemplosrment,  and  other  economic 
disasters  such  as  followed  World  War  No. 
1.  The  way  to  preven':  such  conditions  is 
to  provide  worth-whle  employment  so 
that  American  labor  will  have  an  income 
from  useful  jvork.  This  can  and  will  be 
spent  for  the  produces  of  factories  and 
the  farm  so  as  to  cret.te  and  maintain  a 
high  level  of  production  and  income. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  Is  ready  to  go  now.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Departments  of  War, 
Navy.  Commerce,  and  every  other  de- 
partment which  has  anything  to  do  with 
this  development.  It  has  been  approved 
after  public  hearings  by  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  this  House. 
Moreover,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  which  has  made  such  a 
magnificent  record  in  this  war,  has  pre- 
pared plans  and  specifications  now  avail- 
able for  use.  The  seaway  project  has  al- 
ready been  completed  over  90  percent  of 
the  distance  from  Duluth  to  the  open  sea. 
This  is  not  a  new  pioject.  Let  us  take 
action  now  to  finish  this  job  as  the  No.  1 
postwar  project  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 


Somethins:  About  the  Man  Who  Repre- 
sents the  United  States  on  the  Repara- 
tions CommissioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSVXVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ItEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  REconD,  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Star,  of 
May  8,  1945.  This  is  a  column  written  by 
Mr.  Lowell  Mellett  and  is  called  Some- 
thing About  the  Man  Who  Represents  the 
United  States  of  America  on  Reparations 
Commission.  I.  for  one.  am  delighted  to 
know  more  about  the  career  of  Mr. 
Pauley,  and  think  that  President  Tru- 
man Is  to  be  commended  for  having  ap- 
pointed him  to  this  most  difficult  assign- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  he  will  serve  his 
coimtry  with  credit  to  it  and  to  himself. 


The  article  follows: 
Something  ABOtrr  Man  Who  RmnntTB  ths 
UNnxD  States  or  America  on  Rxpmutxoks 
Commission 

(By  Lowell  MeUett) 

Now.  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  a  devastated 
oontlnunt  and  to  try  to  put  them  together 
•gain. 

Being  a  member  of  the  Allied  Reparations 
Commission  isn't  a  Job  that  anybody  would 
ask  for  If  he  were  merely  seeking  an  honor. 
It's  a  job  of  hard,  disagreeable  work  for 
which  a  man  Is  unlikely  to  receive  any  recog- 
nition, whether  he  does  it  well  or  otherwise. 
So  Ed  Pauley  has  taken  the  Jcb,  and  has 
the  dubious  pleasure  of  reading  that  his  ap- 
pointment is  a  political  pay-ofi  by  President 
Truman.  It  may  be  timely,  therefore,  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  man  the  President  has  dele- 
gated to  handle  this  country's  part  In  adjust- 
ing Germany's  shattered  economy  to  the 
needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  was  a  Hoosler  the  first  6  weeks  of  his 
life,  an  Alabaman  the  next  16  years,  but  is 
now  a  Californian,  having  lived  out  there 
for  26  years.    He  Is  42  years  old. 

WORKED    IN   OIL   FIELOS 

He  worked  his  way  through  Occidental 
Colhge  and  the  University  of  California, 
partly  by  selling  encyclopedias,  whose  con- 
tents he  is  said  to  have  mastered,  more  or 
less.  In  the  Interest  of  good  salesmanship, 
and  partly  by  laboring  in  the  oil  fields.  Be- 
ginning as  a  "mucker."  he  was  promoted  to 
be  a  "roughneck."  and  he  didn't  stop  there. 
They  made  him  a  derrlckman,  then  a  driller, 
a  crude  gager,  a  buyer,  and  a  refinery  evalu- 
ator.  By  which  time  he  knew  the  oil  busi- 
ness. Then  his  neck  and  his  back  and  32  as- 
sorted boner  were  broken  in  an  airplane  ac- 
cident. 

He  was  in  the  hospital  1  year,  spending  the 
time  reading  and  thinking — thinking  mostly 
about  how  to  pay  the  doctors'  bills.  $9,000 
worth.  Out  of  any  salary  it  would  take  a 
long  time.  He  decided  to  go  Into  business. 
Persuading  some  others  to  Join  him.  he  leased 
an  oil  refinery.  Out  of  this  grew  the  Petrol 
Corporation  of  California,  engaged  In  pro- 
ducing as  well  as  refining,  and  Pauley's  pres- 
ent fortune  of  several  millions. 

In  the  hospital  Pauley  had  been  Inspired 
by  the  story  of  a  New  York  politician  who 
bad  overcome  an  accident  even  more  crushing 
than  his  own.  He  became  a  Roosevelt  man. 
He  did  what  he  could  In  the  1932  campaign 
and  those  that  followed.  In  1940  he  collected 
the  party's  funds  for  the  11  Western  States 
and  in  1944  was  notably  successful  as  the 
party's  national  treasurer. 

In  1938  Pauley  was  made  a  regent  of  the 
University  of  California.  His  special  interest 
was  the  department  of  economics,  but  the 
university's  special  Interest  In  him  may  have 
been  something  else.  He  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Endowments. 
University  of  California  now  has  an  endow- 
ment fund  second  only  to  that  of  Harvard. 
Came  the  war  and  the  problem  of  supplies. 
Britain  needed  gasoline  desperately.  Pauley 
v/lrcd  the  President  that  100  tankers  carrying 
gasoline  for  domestic  use  could  be  released 
to  serve  Britain  If  our  rail  shipment^  were 
properly  routed.  (His  postgraduate  thesis 
at  the  university  had  been  on  the  subject  of 
transportation.)  The  President  asked  him  to 
report  at  the  White  House  the  next  day. 
Pauley  arrived  and  laid  down  a  plan  that 
would  enable  the  railroads  to  do  more  of 
their  Job  than  they  had  l>een  doing. 

SENT  TO  ENGLAND 

The  plan  worked.  He  promoted  then  the 
creation  of  the  War  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion, with  Harold  Ickes  heading  It.  That  also 
worked. 

Drawn  Into  the  operation  of  leaae-lend.  he 
was  sent  to  England.  There  he  encountered 
Sir  Arthur  Salter,  who  will  represent  Great 


Britain  on  the  Reparations  Commission.  Re 
persuaded  Baiter,  top  British  shipping  man. 
to  revise  the  wastefxU  routing  of  that  coun- 
try's own  tankers. 

There  also  he  met  Ambassador  Malsky.  who 
win  represent  Russia  on  the  Reparations 
Commission.  Ru;ssia  hpd  asked  for  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  lOO-octnne  gas.  Patiley 
had  a  lietter  Idea.  By  the  adoption  of  certain 
new  processes  Russia  could  obtain  the  needed 
high  octane  gas  from  her  own  refineries. 
Malsky  was  cold. 

"Do  W5  get  the  100-octane  gas?"  he  re- 
peated. 

"No."  said  Pruley. 

That  was  the  begirmlng  of  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  Pauley  and  Malsky.  The 
new  refining  processes  were  Installed  by  the 
Russians  and  the  result  was  what  Pauley 
had  promised. 

This  is  the  man,  not  the  political  hack 
he  has  been  pictured,  whom  the  President 
has  entrusted  with  America's  part  in  the 
reparations  negotiations.  On  his  record  he 
seems  likely  to  do  well. 


The  Veterans'  Administration's  Pros^ram 
for  the  Counseling  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Dr.  Ira  D.  Scott,  Chief,  Vocational  Ad- 
visement Division,  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration,  before  Lodge  2,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, National  Press  Club,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  April  18,  1945: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends.  I  am  appreciative  of  this  opportunity 
to  come  before  your  federation,  realizing  as 
I  do,  after  more  than  25  years'  intensive  study 
and  practice  In  the  rehabilitation  field,  how 
important  the  work  you  are  doing  is  and 
how  well  you  have  battled  for  all  physically 
handlcappifd  people. 

I  have  been  directly  connected  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  ever  since  World 
War  No.  1,  and  my  views  regarding  the  coun- 
seling, training,  and  employment  of  handi- 
capped persons  is  based  upon  many  years' 
experience  in  working  with  the  problems  with 
which  all  types  of  disabled  persons  are  con- 
fronted. My  ot)servatlon8  convince  me  that 
the  American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  manifests  most  admirable  group 
Intelligence  by  having  as  Its  national  presi- 
dent Paul  A.  Strachan,  a  man  whose  ability, 
earnest  seal,  and  achievements  In  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  handicapped  distinguish 
him  as  a  most  outstanding  constructive 
leader  In  this  greiit  field,  where  great  lead- 
ership is  so  much  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  responsible 
for  providing  a  counseling  service,  not  only 
to  disabled  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  under  Public  Law  18, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  but  also  to  all  vet- 
erans who  are  entitled  to  and  request  guid- 
ance m  connection  with  their  education  or 
training  under  title  II  of  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  Pt'bllc  Law  34«. 
Seventy-eighth  CDngrcss  (GI  bill).  A  large 
number  of  returning  veterans,  both  men  and 
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women,  will  be  eligible  for  such  services  under 
provisions  of  these  two  statutes. 

WhUe  "educational  and  vocational  guid- 
ance" la  the  term  used  In  Public  Law  346  to 
dMignnte  thU  service,  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Utratlon  has  developed  Its  counseling  pro- 
gram with  most  careful  regard  to  the  fact 
that  veterans  will  have  greater  assurance 
of  achieving  their  educational  objectives  or 
occupational  goals  when  mental  conflicts, 
emotional  maladjiistmenta.  and  other  t3rpes 
of  personal  problems  are  alleviated  prior  to, 
or  parallel  with,  counseling  and  training. 
The  plans  and  procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  therefore,  are  aimed  at  pro- 
viding such  thorough  and  complete  counsel- 
ing to  each  veteran  (JKilmant  that  he  may 
be  assisted  in  making  the  adjustments  neces- 
sary for  a  useful  life  as  a  citizen  In  a  com- 
munity of  his  choice.  For  this  counseling 
■ervlce  It  la  most  Important  that  competent 
professionally  trained  and  otherwise  well- 
qualified  persons  be  employed. 

For  many  veterans,  guidance  In  the  selec- 
tion of  an  occupation  or  of  an  educational 
objective  may  be  all  that  will  be  required. 
Other  veterans  may  need  assistance  In  han- 
dling personal  problems.  In  resolving  mental 
conflicts.  In  attaining  emotional  stability,  or 
In  learning  how  to  secure  and  hold  employ- 
ment. The  Veterans"  Administration  plans 
to  furnish  all  types  of  couTiseling  service 
which  may  be  required  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual veteran.  He  will  also  be  guided  In 
making  Intelligent  use  of  other  clinical  and 
professional  services  available  to  him  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  other 
agencies,  for  the  purpo;?  of  assisting  him 
In  making  and  malntamlng  the  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  social  adjustment  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  his  objectives.  Each  vet- 
eran is  counseled  as  a  person,  in  accordance 
with  his  needs,  and  educational  and  voca- 
tional guidance  are  not  given  without  refer- 
ence to  the  coi^deratlon  ol  the  other  prob- 
lems which  alTect  the  life  of  the  individual. 

In  8i:ch  a  complete  counseling  procedure 
the  well-trained  counselor  will  first  explore 
fuUy  the  facts  related  to  the  Individual,  as  a 
person,  observing  his  attitudes  and  whethef 
there  may  be  need  of  any  special  personal 
adjtistment  counseling.  In  case  the  inter- 
Tlew  reveals  evidence  of  tension,  stress,  or 
strain  of  the  personality,  the  counseling  pro- 
cedure Is  to  be  conducted  in  such  way  as 
to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  if  possible. 
In  some  cases  the  counselor  may  solve  some 
minor  personal  problems  in  the  course  of  the 
interview:  In  other  cases  the  problems  may 
deal  with  worries  connected  with  family  re- 
lationships, financial  difBculties,  or  other 
troubles  which  may  require  the  assistance 
of  some  case-work  agency;  while  the  more 
severe  cases  of  mental  conflict  or  of  emotional 
Instability  may  require  referral  for  confer- 
ences with  specialists  In  psychotherapy  or 
with  psychiatrists.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration counseling  procedure  provides  for 
discovering  all  these  different  types  of  prob- 
lems and  for  counseling  each  veteran  ac- 
cording to  his  individual  needs. 

In  addition  to  special  t3rFes  of  counseling 
service  to  meet  personal  problems,  there  re- 
mains the  essential  guidance  service  to  assist 
the  veteran  In  selecting  educational  or  em- 
ployment objectives  and  training  courses  de- 
signed to  lead  him  to  an  appropriate  occu- 
pational adjustment.  This  Includes  ascer- 
taining through  recognized  counseling  tech- 
niques the  veteran's  Interests,  aptitudes,  at- 
tainments, and  personality  traits  which  have 
the  greatest  significance  In  determining  the 
occupational  fields  and  educational  pursuits 
in  which  he  may  have  the  greatest  possi- 
bility of  success,  considering  also  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability. The  counseling  techniques  include 
interviewing,  the  review  of  records  of  school 
trainlnT.  and  of  military  or  naval  service, 
tha  survey  of  work  history,  and  the  use  of 
objective  tests.    When  tlie  counselor  has  care- 
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Ycrk  and  to  take  his  training  In  an  approved 
educational  Institution  or  Industrial  estab- 
lishment In  California  If  that  seemed  to  be 
the  t)est  way  to  s^ecure  the  education  or  train- 
ing which  he  needs  and  desires.  In  most 
cases  he  will  select  a  training  Institution  or 
establishment  near  his  home,  but  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Administration  guid- 
ance center  at  which  he  receives  counseling 
service  should  In  no  way  limit  or  influence 
his  selection  of  an  educational  or  training 
course  or  of  a  place  of  training. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of 
the  plan  for  establishing  guidance  centers 
In  educational  institutions  la -the  way  It  pro- 
vides for  a  continuing  supply  cf  trained 
counselors,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
expand  the  service  still  further  and  to  entend 
It  from  the  nuclear  points  at  the  colleges 
and  universities  to  the  communities  more  re- 
mote from  these.  It  may  be  possible  to  make 
this  expansion  without  reducing  in  any  way 
the  quality  cf  the  counseling  service  to  be 
provided.  Considering  the  probability  that 
before  long  it  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide counseling  service  at  some  400  guid- 
ance centers  at  educational  institutions  and 
then  to  prepare  to  expand  the  service  still 
more  by  supplying  trained  cotinseling  per- 
sonnel for  500  or  more  branch  offices,  it 
becomes  apparent  how  Important  It  Is  to 
make  provision  for  a  practical  program  of 
counselor  training. 

In  preparing  to  furnish  such  a  thorough 
and  complete  counseling  service  to  so  large 
a  number  of  people  as  the  group  of  veterans 
who  are.  or  will  be.  entitled  to  such  services, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  found  it 
necessary  to  look  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  and  to  envisage  the  probable  nximber 
of  claimants  who  will  seek  counseling  when 
the  peak  of  demobilization  may  be  reached. 
By  providing  counseling  service  to  veterans 
now.  through  guidance  centers  in  cooperating 
educational  institutions,  the  present  is  be- 
ing used  as  a  time  of  preparation.  During 
the  time  when  the  number  of  veterans  to 
be  referred  to  a  guidance  center  remains 
comparatively  small,  the  college  personnel 
will  not  only  have  llnve  to  learn  thoroughly 
the  procedure  for  counseling  effectively  all 
types  of  veterans  with  their  widely  varying 
problems,  but  they  will  also  have  time  to 
teach  others  counseling  principles,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures  so  that  they  may  be 
prepared  to  do  effective  counseling  when  the 
number  of  veterans  to  be  counseled  increases. 

For  this  purpose  the  guidance  center  plan 
which  locates  the  practical  work  of  counsel- 
ing in  the  educational  institutions  which 
provide  counselor  training  Is.  in  many  ways, 
ideal.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  able 
to  train  counselors  not  only  through  their 
usual  classroom  instruction,  but  they  are 
in  position  to  combine  with  this  Instruction 
observation  of  actual  counseling,  and  as  the 
new  counselors  develop,  they  can  l>e  given 
closely  supervised  practice  In  all  of  the  coun- 
seling techniques.  Thus  the  established 
guidance  centers  not  only  provide  veterans 
with  the  services  of  well-qualifled  and  experi- 
enced counselors,  but  they  also  make  it  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  number  of  trained  coun- 
seling personnel  In  geometric  ratio.  This 
plan  will  make  counselor  training  easily  ac- 
cessible to  qualified  perosns  In  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  It  will 
make  It  possible  to  maintain  the  counseling 
service-  at  the  highest  possible  level  as  the 
demand  for  it  Increases,  so  that  every  typo 
of  counseling  that  may  be -needed  will  be 
available  to  each  counselee  at  each  counsel- 
ing center. 

The  guidance-center  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped because.  In  considering  any  other 
plan  for  providing  a  counseling  service  to 
veterans,  certain  undesirable  alternatives 
were  presented.  In  order  to  provide  person- 
nel who  are  qualified  and  adequately  trained 
to  do  effective  counseling  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  release  of  a  large  number 
of  such  personnel  from  colleges  and  universi- 


ties or  other  agencies  and  to  place  such  quail- 
fled  people  in  the  counseling  centers  in  the 
different  conununltles,  or  to  delay  the  estab- 
lishment of  counseling  service  until  extensive 
counselor  training  courses  could  be  given  to 
an  adequate  nvimbsr  of  people.  The  only 
other  alternat  ive  would  be.  to  staff  such  cen- 
ters for  the  most  part,  by  people,  who  are 
either  tintralned  or  inadequately  trained  to 
render  an  effective  counseling  service.  The 
first  of  these  alternatives,  if  the  difficulties 
In  getting  the  personnel  to  accept  full-time 
employment  as  counselors  could  be  overcome, 
would  probably  be  successful  In  provldlnj; 
adequate  counselor  services  for  veterans  at 
the  present  time,  but  It  would  not  be  desir- 
able because  the  loss  of  such  personnel  would 
destroy  or  greatly  impair  the  ability  cf  the 
colleges  and  universities  to  continue  to  train 
counselors  to  meet  the  future  demands  of 
such  service.  The  second  alternative  is  net 
practical  because  It  Is  desirable  to  provide 
adequate  counseling  service  without  delay  to 
veterans  who  apply  for  it  now.  The  third 
alternative  might  remit  in  setting  up  a  great 
number  of  makeshift  counseling  centers 
readily  accessible  to  veterans,  but  unable  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  veterans  because  most 
of  their  personnel  would  lack  the  thorough 
preparation  which  Is  essential  to  becoming 
effective  counselors. 

The    plan    for    providing    complete    and 
thorough  counseling  service  to  veterans  by 
establishing  guidance  centers  In  cooperating 
colleges  and  universities  utilizes  the  services 
of  qualified  counselors  and  thus  gives  to  vet- 
erans the  best  service  the  country  has  to  offer 
now;  It  enables  these  counselors  to  improve 
their  techniques  throuRh  practical  service;  It 
offers  them  an  unusually  practical  setting  for 
training  other  coutiselors;  and  it  furnishes 
the  personnel  In  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing an  exceptional  opportunity  to  come   to 
know  and  understand  the  feelings,  the  aspira- 
tions, and  the  everyday  problems  of  the  re- 
turning veterans.    This  should  result  in  more 
effective  future  service  by  such  institutions, 
not  only  to  veterans  but  to  other  students 
and  to  other  citizens  who  may  be  interested 
In   the    permanent   Improvement   of   adult 
counseling  services  In  their  own  communities. 
In  deciding  to  decentrallie  the  counsel- 
ing service  to  veterans  by  utilizing  qualified 
personnel  In  colleges  and  universities,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  adhered  to  the 
point  of  view  that  the  counseling  of  veterans 
should  be  on  the  highest  professional  level 
and  should  utilize  the  most  competent,  well- 
trained,  and  highly  qualified  persons  avail- 
able.   It  was  felt  that  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  the  best  source  of  potential  sd- 
vlsers.  since  among  their  faculty  merrbers 
could  be  found  many  persons  with  graduate 
training  in   the  fundamental  fields  of  psy- 
chology, business,  and   Industrial   personnel 
administration,    public    personnel    adminis- 
tration,  labor   problems,   labor   market   an- 
alysis, tests  and  measurements,  social  work 
and  community  organization,  education,  re- 
habilitation of  the  handicapped,  vocational 
psychology,    mental    hygiene    and    psychi- 
atry.   In  addition,  a  number  of  the  persons 
so  trained  have  had  practical  experience  In 
counseling  students  and  adults  In  the  com- 
munity.   It  was  believed  that  such  persons 
would   be   most   adaptable    and    could    be 
trained   in   the  shortest  period  of   time   in 
the  use  of  compendia  of  occupational  Infor- 
mation   and    in   other    specific    counseling 
equipment  and  techniques  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  counsel- 
ing veterans. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  policy  will  pay  divi- 
dends In  high  quality  of  the  service  to  be 
rendered  veterans.  No  doubt  there  could 
have  been  found  able  persons,  well-inten- 
tioned, highly  motivated,  and  eager  to  be  erf 
service  in  helping  the  veterans,  and  some  of 
them  might  have^een  trahied  in  a  relatively 
short  period  to  do  the  work.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  they  could  not  be  depended  upon 
to  render  the  ccmplcte   professional   cotm- 


seling  service,  with  all  of  Its  ramifications. 
The  emergency  has  required  a  lowering  of 
standards  in  many  areas,  but  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  hopeful  of  maintaining 
professional  qtialifications  foi  the  people  who 
are  to  perform  the  complex  function  of  deal- 
ing with  the  human  relationships  of  the  men 
whose  lives  and  plans  have  been  so  sorely 
upset  by  our  wartime  society.  Even  the  most 
highly  qualified  professional  counselors  will 
find  the  Job  a  challenge  for  their  technical 
skills,  personal  abilities,  and  most  ingenious 
efforts. 
I  thank  you. 


Treaty  of  Versailles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  KINSHAW 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  concerning  the  "willful 
minority"  that  prevented  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  with  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Congressional  Library  has  furnished  me, 
at  my  request,  with  a  record  of  the  votes 
taken  in  the  Senate  on  this  matter. 

Following  are  the  roll-call  votes  re- 
ferred to: 

TaEATT    or   VTaSKlLLXS  ' — VOTtS    OW    RATinCA- 
TION    IN    THI    UNTTED    STATES    SXNATE 

I.  November  19,  1919:  Vote  on  the  treaty 
with  L4  reservations: 

rOR  aATinCATIOM 

Democrats.  4:  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Oklahoma; 
John  K.  Shields.  Tennessee:  Hoke  Smith. 
Georgia;  David  I.  Walsh.  Massachusetts. 

Republicans.  86:  L.  Heisler  Ball.  Delaware; 
WlUlam  M.  Calder,  New  York;  Arthur  Capper. 
Kansas;  LeBaron  B.  Colt,  Rhode  Island; 
Albert  B.  Cummins.  Iowa;  Charles  Curtis, 
Kansas;  WlllUm  P.  Dillingham,  Vermont: 
Walter  K.  Kdge.  New  Jersey;  DavU  Elklns, 
West  Virginia;  Joseph  S.  Prellnghuysen.  New 
Jersey;  Frederick  Hale.  Maine;  Warren  G. 
.  Harding,  Ohio;  Wesley  L.  Jones,  Washington; 
Prank  B.  Kellogg,  Minnesota;  William  S. 
Kenyon.  Iowa;  Henry  W.  Keyes.  New  Hamp- 
shire: Irvine  L.  Lenroot.  Wisconsin;  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Ma.?sachtisetts;  Porter  J.  Mc- 
Cumber.  North  Dakota:  George  P.  McLean. 
Connecticut;  Charles  L.  McNary,  Oregon; 
Knute  Nelson,  Minnesota;  Harry  S.  New,  In- 
diana; Truman  H.  Newberry.  Michigan:  Car- 
roU  S.  Page.  Vermont:  Boles  Penrose,  Penn- 
sylvania: Lawrence  C.  Phlpps,  Colorado;  Reed 
Smoot,  Utah:  Selden  P.  Spencer.  Missouri; 
Thomas  Sterling.  South  DakoU:  Howard 
Sutherland,  West  Virginia;  Charles  E.  Town- 
send.  Michigan;  James  W.  Wadsworth.  Jr., 
New  York:  Francis  E.  Warren,  Wyoming; 
James  E.  Watson,  Indiana. 

AGAINST  RATinCATION 

Democrats.  42:  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Arizona; 
John  H.  Bankhcad.  Alabama;  J.  C.  W.  Beck- 
ham. Kentucky;  George  E.  Chamberlain.  Ore- 
gon; Charles  A.  Culberson,  Texas;  Nathaniel 
B.  Dial,  South  Carolina;  Duncan  D.  Fletcher. 
Florida  Edward  J.  Gay,  Louisiana;  Peter  G. 
Gerry,  Rhode  Island;  William  J.  Harris, 
Georgia;  Pat  Harrison.  Mississippi;  Charles  B, 
Henderson,  Nevada;    Gilbert   M.   Hitchcock. 


I  The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  included  as  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
saiUes.  In  fact.  It  was  to  the  Covenant  that 
most  of  the  Senate  debate  on  the  treaty  was 
directed. 


Nebraska;  Edwin  8  JtohnaOB.  South  Dakota; 
Andrieus  A.  Jones,  New  Mexico:  John  B. 
Kendrlck.  Wyoming:  William  H.  King.  Utah; 
William  F.  Klrby.  Arkansas:  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar.  Tennessee;  Henry  L.  Myers.  Montana; 
John  F.  Nugent.  Idaho;  Lee  8.  Overman. 
North  Carolina:  Robert  L.  Owen.  Oklahoma; 
James  D.  Phelan.  California:  Key  Pittman, 
Nevada:  Atlee  Pomerene,  Ohio;  Joseph  B. 
Ransdell.  Louisiana;  James  A.  Reed.  Mlasotiri; 
Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Arkansas;  Morris  Bbep- 
pard.  Texas;  Purnlfo'.d  M.  Simmons.  North 
Carolina;  Ellison  D.  Smith.  South  Carolina; 
John  Walter  Smith.  Maryland:  Marcus  A. 
Smith.  Arizona;  A.  Owsley  Stanley,  Kentucky: 
Claude  A.  Swanson.  Virginia:  Charles  8. 
Thomas.  Colorado;  Park  Trammell,  Florida: 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama:  Thomas  J. 
Walsh,  Montana:  John  Sharp  Williams,  Mis- 
sissippi: Josiah  O.  Wolcott.  Delaware. 

Republicans.  13:  William  E.  Borah.  Idaho: 
Frank  B.  Brandegee,  Connecticut:  Bert  M. 
Fernald.  Maine;  Joseph  I.  France.  Maryland; 
Asle  J.  Gronna.  North  DakoU:  Philander  C. 
Knox.  Pennsylvania;  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Wisconsin:  Medlll  McCormlck,  Illinois; 
George  H.  Moses.  New  Hampshire;  George  W. 
Norris.  Nebraska:  Miles  Polndextcr,  Washing- 
ton; Lawrence  Y.  Sherman.  Illinois;  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  California  (Republican  and  Pro- 
gressive) . 

NOT  VOTING 

Democrats,  none. 

Republicans.  1;  Albert  B.  Fall.  New  Mexico. 

Vacancies,  1. 

(CoNoazssioNAi.  RacocD.  vol.  68.  pt.  9.  p. 
8786:  Congressional  Directory.  Mth  Cong..  1st 
sess.,  July  1919.) 

n.  November  19,  1919:  Vote  on  the  treaty 
without  reservations: 

rot  «ATmCAT10N 

Democrats,  37:  Henry  F.  Ashurst.  Arlaaaa; 
John  H.  Bankhead.  Alabama;  J.  C.  W.  BeA- 
ham.  Kentucky:  George  B.  Chamberlain.  Ore- 
gon; Nathaniel  B.  Dial.  South  Carolina;  Dun- 
can D.  Fletcher.  Florida;  Edward  J.  Gay. 
Louisiana;  Peter  G.  Gerry.  Rhode  Island; 
William  J.  Harris.  Georgia;  Pat  Harrlton, 
Mississippi;  Charles  B.  Etanderson.  Nevada; 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.  Netraaka;  Bdwin  8. 
Johnson.  South  Dakota:  Andrieus  A.  JonM, 
New  Mexico:  William  H  King.  Utah:  WiUtun 
F.  Klrby.  Arkansas:  Kenneth  McKellar.  Ten- 
nessee: Henry  L.  Mvers.  Montana;  John  F. 
Nugent.  Idaho;  Lee  S.  Overman.  North  Caro- 
lina; Robert  L.  Owen.  Oklahoma:  James  D. 
Phelan.  California;  Key  Ptttman.  Nevada;  At- 
lee Pomerene.  Ohio:  Joseph  B.  Ransdell. 
Louisiana;  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Arkansaa; 
Morris  Sl^eppard.  Texas;  Fumlfold  M.  Sim- 
mons. North  Carolina;  EllUwjn  D.  Smith. 
South  Carolina:  John  Walter  Smith,  Mary- 
land; Marcus  A.  Smith.  Arizona:  A.  Owsley 
Stanley,  Kentucky;  Claude  A.  SwaoEon,  Vir- 
ginia; Oscar  W.  Underwood,  Alabama; 
Thomas  J.  Walfh,  Montana:  John  Sharp 
Williams,  Mississippi;  Josiah  O.  Wolcott.  Del- 
aware. 

Republican.  1 :  Porter  J.  McCumber,  North 
Dakota. 

AGAINST  BATTnCATlON 

Democrats.  7:  Thomas  P.  Gore.  Oklahoma; 
James  A.  Reed.  Missouri;  John  K.  Bhfldi, 
Tennessee;  Hoke  Smith.  Georgia:  Cbarlsc  S. 
Ttiomas.  Colorado;  Park  Trammell.  PIcrida; 
David  I.  Walsh.  Massachusetts. 

Republicans.  4«:  L.  Heisler  Ball.  Delaware; 
William  E.  Br>rah,  Idaho;  Frank  B.  Brande- 
gee. Connecticut;  William  M.  Calder,  New 
York:  Arthur  Capper.  Kansas;  LeBaron  B. 
Colt.  Rhode  Island;  Albert  B.  Cummins.  Iowa: 
Charles  Curtis.  Kansas;  William  P.  Dlillii«- 
ham.  Vermont:  Walter  E.  Edge.  New  Jeraer. 
Davis  Elklns.  West  Virginia;  Bert  M.  Fernald, 
Maine;  Joseph  I.  France.  Maryland;  Joseph 
8.  PreUnghuvsen.  New  Jersey;  Asle  J.  Gronna, 
North  Dakota;  Frederick  Hale.  Maine;  War- 
Ten  G.  Harding.  Ohio;  Wesley  L.  Joam' 
Waehington;  Prank  B.  Kellogg.  Minnesota; 
WHllam  8.  Kenyon.  Iowa;  Henry  W.  Keyes, 
New  Hampthlre;  Philander  C.  Knra,  Penn- 
sylvanu;    Robert   M.   LaFollette.    Wisconsin; 
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IrTlne  L.  Lenroot,  Wisconsin;  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Massachusetts:  Medill  McCormick, 
Illinois:  George  P.  McLean,  Connecticut; 
Charles  L.  McNary.  Oregon;  George  H. 
Moaes,  New  Eampshlre:  Harry  S.  New,  Indi- 
ana; Truman  H.  Newberry,  Michigan;  George 
W.  Ncrrls.  Nebraska:  CnrroU  S.  Page,  Ver- 
mont; Boles  Penrose,  Penrwylvania;  Law- 
rence C.  Phipps.  Colorado;  Miles  Poindexter, 
Washlneton:  L^.virence  Y.  Sherman.  DUnois; 
Baad  Siroot.  Utah;  S'>lden  P.  Spencer.  Mis- 
souri; T.Tomas  Sterling,  South  Dakota: 
Howard  Sutherland,  West  Virginia:  Charles 
E.  Townsend.  Michigan;  James  W.  Wads- 
worth.  Jr.,  New  York;  Francis  E.  W.'.rren. 
Wyoming;  Jrmcs  E.  Watson.  Indiana;  Hiram 
W.  Jchnson.  California  (Republican  and 
Propresslve). 

NOT  vonNo 

Democrats.  2:  Ch«rles  A.  Culberson.  Texas; 
John  B  Kendrlc't.  Wvomlnf;. 

Reoub!ic:»rs.  2:  Albert  B  Pall,  New  Mex- 
ico; Knute  Nelson,  Minnesota. 

Vrcancy,  1 

(Congressional  Record,  vol.  58,  pt.  9.  p. 
8808:  Congressional  Directory.  66th  Cong., 
1st  sew.  July  1919) 

ITT  Mirch  19.  1920:  Final  vote  on  the 
treaty  with  15  reservations: 

FOR   RATITTCATION 

Demorrats.  21:  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Arizona; 
J.  C  W.  Bickham.  Kentucky:  George  E. 
Chamberlain.  Oregon;  Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
Flor'da;  Thomas  P.  Gore,  Oklahoma:  Qharles 
B  Henderson.  Nevnda.  John  B.  Kendrlck, 
Wyoming:  William  H.  King,  Utah:  Henry  L. 
Myers,  Montana:  John  F.  Nugent.  Idaho; 
Robert  L.  Owen.  Oklahoma;  Janes  D.  Phelan. 
California;  Key  Plttman.  Nevada:  Atlee 
Pomerene.  OMo;  Joseph  B.  Ran«dell.  Louisi- 
ana; Hnke  Smith.  Georgia;  John  Walter 
Smith,  Maryland;-  Park  Trammell,  Florida; 
David  I.  Walsh.  Massachusetts:  Thomas  J. 
Walsh.  Montana;  Josiah  O.  Wolcott,  Dela- 
ware. 

Republicans.  28:  L.  Hoisler  Ball,  Delaware; 
William  M.  Ca'd?r.  New  York;  Arthur  Cap- 
per. Kansas;  L?Baron  B.  Colt.  Rhode  Island: 
'Charles  Curtis.  Kansas;  William  P.  Dilling- 
ham. Vermont:  Walter  E.  Edge.  New  Jersey; 
Davis  Elklns.  West  Virginia:  Joseph  8.  Fre- 
Unghuysen.  New  Jersey;  Frederick  Hale, 
Maine:  Wesley  L.  Jones,  Washington:  Frank 
B.  Kcllo^s,  Minnesota;  William  S.  Kenyon, 
Iowa:  Henry  W.  Keyes,  New  Hampshire;  Ir- 
Tlne L.  Lenroot.  Wisconsin:  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  Massachusetts:  George  P.  McLean, 
Connecticut:  Charles  L.  McNary.  Orec;on; 
Harry  8  New.  Indiana;  Carroll  S.  Page,  Ver- 
BM»t;  Lawrence  C.  Phipps,  Colorado:  Reed 
Smoot,  Utah:  Selden  P.  Spencer,  M'^sourl; 
Thomas  Sterling,  South  Dakota:  Howard 
Sutherland,  West  Virginia;  James  W.  Wads- 
worth,  Jr..  New  York;  Francis  E.  Warren, 
Wyoming;  James  E.  Watson,  Indiana. 

AG.VINST  RATIFICATION 

Democrats,  23:  Braxton  B.  Comer,  Ala- 
bama; Charles  A.  Culberson,  Texas;  Nathan- 
iel B.  EMal,  South  Carolina:  Edward  J.  Gay. 
Louisiana;  Carter  Glass,  Virginia;  William  J. 
Harris.  Georgia:  Pat  Harrison,  Mississippi; 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock.  Nebraska:  Edwin  S. 
Johnson.  South  Dakota;  William  F.  Kirby, 
Arkansas;  Kenneth  McKellar,  Tennessee:  Lee 
8.  Overman,  North  Carolina;  James  A.  Reed, 
liiMourl:  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Arkansas;  Mor- 
ris Sheppard.  Texas;  John  K.  Shields,  Ten- 
nessee: Furnifold  M.  Simmons.  North  Caro- 
lina: Ellison  D.  Smith,  South  Carolina;  A. 
Owsley  Stanley.  Kentucky;  Claude  A.  Swan- 
son,  Virginia;  Charles  S.  Thomas.  Colorado; 
Oscar  W.  Underwood.  Alabama:  John  Sharp 
Williams,  Mississippi. 

Republicans,  12:  William  E.  Borah.  Idaho: 
Prank  B.  Brandegee.  Connecticut;  Bert  M. 
Fernald.  Maine;  Joseph  I.  France,  Maryland; 
Asle  J.  Gronna,  North  Dakota;  Philander  C. 
BInoi.  Pcrnsjlvanla;  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Wisconsin:  Medlli  McCormick.  Illinois; 
George  H.  Moecs.  New  Hampshire;  George  W. 


Norrls.  Nebraska; 
nois;  Hiram  W 
llcan  and  Progressive 


la  wrence 


Y.  Sherman.  1111- 
.  Jcbtison,  California  (Repub- 
). 


NO"  '  VOTING 


Democrats.     3: 
Island;  Andrleus  A 
cus  A.  Smith.  Arl: 

Republicans,  9: 
Albert  B.  Fall,  New 
ding.  Ohio;  Porter 
kota:  Knute  Nelson . 
Newberry.  Michigan; 
vania;  Miles  Poind 
E.  Townsend,  Mi 

Vacancies,  none 

(Congressional 
45i9;  Congressional 
sess..  May  1920.) 


Beter    G.    Gerry,     Rhode 
Jones,  New  Mexico;  Msu:- 


X  na. 

/pbert  B.  Cummins.  Iowa: 

Mexico;  Warren  G.  Har- 

r.  McCumber,  North  Da- 

Mlnne^ota;  Truman  H. 

Boles  Penrose.  Pennsyl- 

]  ter.  Washington;  Charles 

chi^an. 

Aecoro.   vol.   59,  pt.  5,   p. 
Directory,  66th  Cong..  2d 


Mr.    Speaker, 
votes  will  disclose 
the  roll  there  were 
a  majority,  for 
vations  and  55  vo 
cation. 

On  the  second 
tion  without  any 
28  votes  in  favoi 
53  votes  against 

On  the  final 
the    whole   Senatfe 
with  15  reservati  ms 
votes  for  ratiflca  ion 
px)sed.    As  84  votep 
would  have  requ.i 
and  only  28  vote 
estlng  to  note 
opF>osition  to  ratjficat 
of  23  Democrats 


'xamination  of  these 
that  on  the  first  call  of 
only  39  votes,  less  than 
ralfeflcation  with  14  rever- 
es against  such  ratifl- 

>jote,  a  vote  on  ratifica- 
ijeservations,  there  were 
not  a  majority,  and 
ratification. 

a  bare  majority  of 
favored   the   treaty 
the  vote  being  49 
and  35  votes  op- 
were  cast  ratification 
ed  56  favorable  votes 
opposed.    It  is  inter- 
on  the  final  vote  the 
i»n  was  composed 
nd  12  Republicans. 


vdte 


th£t 


EXTENSI03  r 

HON.  MICH.  lEL 


Mr.   FEIGHAN 
leave  to  extend 
pendix  of  the 
torial  which 
Plain  Dealer  on 


ny 


anp'  a 


A  government  w 
has  never   ceased 
employers    their 
ployees  has  been 
of  one  of  Its  oldest, 
working   groups  of 

It   Is  now  more 
postp.l  workers  have 
basic  pay.     In  thosi  i 
and   salaries    of   mfst 
public  and  private 
stances  keeping  pac ; 
rise  in  the  cost  of 

Two  years  ago 
the  real  issue  In  thl 
the  postal  workers  a 
of  $300.     This  was 
the  lncrea.sed  llvtn 
crease  in  the  amo; 
the   war   period. 
Furthermore,  this 
death  in  June,  un! 
action  and  the  postal 
to  go  back  to  their 

Your  maUman. 
m.ilntaln  public 
months.  Is  not 
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A  Ba  i  Example 
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bonus.  He  Is  asking  for  the  passage  of  the 
Burch  bill,  now  pending  In  Congress,  which 
will  grant  a  permanent  increase  of  $400  a 
year  In  the  basic  pay  of  the  postal  workers, 
reclacsify  the  service  for  the  first  time  In  two 
decades,  provide  an  Incentive  for  remaining 
in  the  service  by  granting  annual  Increases 
over  a  limited  term  of  service,  and  provide 
regular  time  and  a  half  pay  for  overtime. 

Congress  should  pass  this  bill  as  an  act  of 
simple  Justice.  The  Government  should 
practice  what  it  preaches. 


The  Dregs  of  a  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KELVIN  PRICE 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  am  including;  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Sam  Tucker,  a  Washington  news- 
paper correspondent  representing  several 
large  Illinois  daily  newspapers,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  East  St.  Louis  (111.) 
Journal  on  April  26.  1945. 

I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Tucker  for  more  than  15  years.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  journalists  in  Illinois. 
In  1933  he  broadened  his  scope  of  writ- 
ing experiences  by  coming  to  Washing- 
ton as  representative  for  both  tho  East 
St.  Louis  Journal  and  the  Decatur  (111.) 
Herald-Review.  His  work  is  well  known 
throughout  Illinois,  and  he  is  considered 
by  thousands  of  readers  as  an  interesting 
interpreter  of  national  news. 

The  following  article  is  particularly 
typical  of  Mr.  Tucker's  accurate  inter- 
pretation of  situations: 

The  Drtgs  op  a  Nation 
(By  Sam  Tucker) 

Washington.— Never  before  in  all  the  long, 
generally  sordid,  record  of  human  history  has 
there  been  any  other  episode  so  hideous  as 
that  of  the  Nazi  regime  In  Germany,  No 
other  ruling  caste  has  ever  murdered  so  many 
human  beings,  innicted  so  much  torture  and 
suffering. 

In  comparison,  all  the  Christian  martyrs 
tortured  to  death  in  the  Roman  arena  num- 
bered only  a  few  hundreds.  If  the  legend  of 
St.  Ursula's  11,000  virgins  Is  true,  the  sac- 
rifice amounted  to  less  than  a  week's  toll 
in  a  single  Nazi  concentration  camp — one 
among  many.  The  nearest  parallel,  perhaps, 
was  In  the  ancient  Aztec  empire.  The  Span- 
ish soldiers  under  Hernando  Cortes  were  not 
squeamish  and  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
sight  of  death,  but  their  stomachs  were 
turned  and  they  were  moved  to  fury  when 
they  saw  the  blood -crusted  temples  of  the 
Aztecs. 

LACKED  SCIENCE 

At  that,  the  Aztec  ceremonial  slaughter  was 
performed  by  a  small  group  of  the  priesthood 
and  with  hand  weapons.  They  lacked  the 
German  scientific  equipment,  the  machine 
guns  and  gas  chambers.  A'.though  they 
claimed  to  have  sacrificed  10,000  victims  on 
occasion,  for  the  glory  of  their  god,  probably 
they  were  bragging.  Human  arms,  operating 
only  with  stone  knives,  would  have  been 
sooner  exhausted. 

The  murders  by  the  Nazis  total  millions. 
Americans  have  seen  the  evidence  of  It  only 
in  the  last  week,  and  are  horrified.  It  is  so 
nearly  imbelievabie  that  Eisenhower  has  de- 
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manded  witnesses.  German  witnesses,  and 
American  Congressmen.  What  they  wUl  see 
is  nothing  new.  It  is  something  that  was  be- 
gun the  very  day  Hitler  came  into  power  and 
has  been  continued  every  year  since.  For 
every  corpse  found  by  American  troops  In 
Buchtenwald  and  Belsen.  for  every  act  of  bes- 
tiality committed  In  these  torture  camps  now 
opened  to  world  inspection  there  were  several 
others  In  Warsaw,  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  In 
Austria. 

President  Roosevelt  knew  about  this,  and 
so  did  many  other  well-inlormed  people.  It 
uas  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  conclusion, 
while  Americans  still  clung  to  the  hope  of 
keeping  out  of  war.  that  the  Nazi  system  and 
the  American  system  could  not  both  continue 
to  exist  in  the  same  world. 

A  w.arnino 

The  masnltude  of  the  horror  Is  so  great 
that  civilized  indignation  new  will  be  tempt- 
ed to  fall  unconsciously  Into  the  Nazi  error — 
the  theory  that  human  beings  can  be  Judged 
by  their  race,  and  that  certam  races  are  in- 
herently evil.  Upon  this  theory  the  German 
race  would  have  to  be  held  the  most  barbaric 
and  evil  In  all  human  experience.  We  mufct 
avoid  the  temptation  to  that  easy  verdict. 

What  happened  in  Germany  was  that  the 
dregs  of  the  nation,  the  criminals  crawling 
out  of  the  cellars  and  sewers,  managed  to  get 
possession  of  the  Government.  After  ter- 
rorizing their  own  people  they  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  the  world.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Nazi  criminals  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
they  must  be  dealt  with  as  individuals  for 
personal  crimes.  To  judge  them  because  they 
picked  Germans  as  parents  would  be  to  re- 
peat the  Nazi  fallacy. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  on  the  13th 
day  of  April  in  the  Washington  Post.  It 
gives  expression  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  millions  of  people  throughout 
the  world  in  much  better  fashion  than 
I  could  do  it. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
In  Europe  brings  to  our  minds  the  irony 
that  the  man  who  had  carried  the  bur- 
den of  it  so  long  was  not  here  to  witness 
its  conclusion.  The  time  is  propitious 
for  us  to  review  his  talents,  and  to  re- 
evaluate his  stature  among  the  great. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MR.  aOOSE^'ELT 

All  the  politics  of  the  moment  are  stilled 
by  the  overwhelming  news  from  Warm 
Springs.  F.  D.  R.  U  dead.  The  flash  came 
over  one's  desk  stark  and  simple.  It  recorded 
the  end  of  the  life  cycle  of  a  single  Individual. 
But.  as  one  looked  at  It.  the  three  words 
seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  and  one 
groped  to  clothe  them  with  meaning.  The 
groping  will  go  on  for  many  a  day.  For  the 
news  comes  like  a  bolt  from  Jove,  and  the 
thunder  is  still  echoing  and  reechoing 
through  the  diameter  of  our  planet.  The 
Bhock  is  felt  with  a  poignant  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  by  men  and  women  of  every  race 
and  color.    It  Is  as  If  a  presence  has  been 


removed  from  the  dally  lives  of  all  nations. 
A  minute  before  the  stabbing  news  came 
through  the  ether  and  over  the  wires,  the 
busy  world  had  been  lost  In  Its  work  and  its 
wars.  Then  there  was  this  silence,  this  soli- 
tude, while  men  everywhere  looked  at  each 
other  bewildered.  The  sepulcher  of  this 
man  who  has  died  is,  indeed,  the  whole  earth. 
At  this  time  the  general  performance  of 
the  President  is  in  all  our  minds.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  put  a  stamp  upon  his- 
tory which  may  weU  be  unique  in  recorded 
time.  Pour  times  elected  President  of  his 
country,  he  has  a  place  all  his  own  in  our 
American  annals.  He  dies  as  bis  country 
stands  at  a  dizzy  height  of  puissance.  No 
nation,  not  even  ancient  Rome,  has  ever 
attained  such  eminence,  and  the  entire  world 
looks  to  the  United  States  for  guidance  in 
bringing  the  war  in  both  oceans  to  a  victori- 
ous end,  and  for  aid  In  putting  the  world  In 
the  way  of  recovery  from  Its  awful  travail. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the  leader  of  this 
arbiter  of  the  world's  destinies.  To  many 
millions  of  people  he  personified  the  United 
States.  The  record  puts  Mr  Roosevelt  In  the 
company  of  the  very  greatest  back  to  Pericles. 
A  man  who  has  made  such  an  imprint  on 
the  pages  of  history  is  never  easy  to  assess. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Is  no  exception. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  bald  that  a  man  Is 
thLs,  and  not  that:  but  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
thls-and-that,  and  you  could  find  every  hu- 
man quality  and  trait  In  his  character. 
Perhaps  all  great  men  are  unanalyzaWe,  un- 
fathomable. At  any  rate,  there  Is  no  blcg- 
rapher  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  has  ever  been 
able  to  sum  up  the  manifold  personality  of 
our  late  President. 

"Give  me  a  place  to  stand!"  said  Archi- 
medes. One  can  almost  hear  Mr.  Roosevelt 
saying,  "Give  me  a  place  to  stand"  after  he 
had  emancipated  himself  at  28  from  the  life 
of  the  Idle  rich  which  he  Inherited.  It  was 
at  that  age  that  he  made  two  discoveries. 
One  was  that  his  career  belonged  to  politics, 
the  other  that  the  object  of  government  is  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  followed  these 
stars  unswervingly.  They  led  him  to  the 
conviction  that  he  must  give  to  humanity 
what  he  was  giving  in  all  fullness  and  with 
amazing  versatility  to  the  United  States. 

So  he  grew  to  the  Titan  role  which  he 
filled  at  the  day  of  his  death.  He  will  be 
written  of  in  years  to  come  as  the  war's 
greatest  casualty.  i?or  he  died  in  war's  serv- 
ice, and  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  In  this  hour  of  her 
grief  will  go  the  sympathy  of  men  and  wom- 
en from  the  farthermost  corners  of  the  earth. 
May  It  be  her  consolation  that  countless 
hearts  are  bowed  down  over  her  bereavement. 
She  deserves  great  honor  today,  for  it  was 
she  who  organized  her  husband's  life  for  the 
tasks  that  she  felt.  In  spite  of  the  affliction 
which  cut  him  down  20  years  ago.  were 
marked  out  for  him  by  Providence.  In 
death  he  will  reinforce  the  unity  among 
nations  w^lch  be  strove  to  achieve  In  his 
lifetime. 


because  of  the  manner  In  which  it  has 
handled  food,  particularly  beef  and  pork. 

The  effort  of  the  W.  P.  B.  In  M-S83.  is- 
sued in  collaboration  with  O.  P.  A.,  which 
deals  specifically  with  fabrics  and  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  channeling  of  goods 
Into  garments  to  satisfy  the  cheaper 
buyers,  is  meeting  with  some  diflBcuUy. 

I  quot*  here  a  statement  from  one  of 
the  New  York  papers,  as  follows: 

Just  as  the  New  York  fashion  designers 
beceme  resigned  to  the  worst  shortage  of 
fabric  they've  ever  known  (because  such  Im- 
mense quantities  of  rayon,  cotton,  and  woolen 
yardage  have  been  sent  to  France,  England, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe  on  lend-lease),  they 
are  visited  by  French  salesmen  representing 
textile  firms  In  Lyons,  France,  bearing  tat 
sample  books  of  wonderful  and  varied  fab- 
rics all  ready  for  prompt  delivery.  Who's 
looney  now? 


0.  P.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OP  NOtTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  phase  of  that  instru- 
mentality known  as  the  O.  P.  A.,  whose 
Job  it  was  to  hold  the  line  against  infla- 
tion, is  under  bitter  attack.  Particu- 
larly does  it  face  universal  disapproval 


My  Choice  for  American  Hero  No.  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

Of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
J.  Leslie  Witt  entitled  "My  Choice  for 
American  Hero  No.  1."  appearing  in  the 
February  2  issue  of  the  War  Production 
Sentinel,  a  publication  of  various  war 
plants  In  Houston.  Mr.  Witt  Is  con- 
nected with  the  Emsco  Derrick  &  Equip- 
ment Co..  Houston. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

MT  CHOICX  rOX   AMERICAN   HEXO   NO.    1 

(By  J.  Leslie  Witt) 

Webster's  definition  of  a  hero  Is:  "A  per- 
son of  distinguished  valor  In  danger,  or  of 
fortitude  In  suffering."  I  prefer  to  place  the 
latter  interpretation  upon  the  word. 

Our  front  pages  are  filled  with  the  names 
of  men  who  by  long  trainlnR  and  brilliant 
ability  have  been  able  to  effect  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  face  of  emergencies, 
when  they  no  doubt  had  no  other  choice 
except  to  do  what  they  did.  On  a  momentary 
Impulse  of  fanatic  patrlotum,  menliave  chal- 
lenged Fate,  and  heroic  deeds  have  been  done 
that  brought  glory  and  renown  to  the  hero. 
AU  of  this  is  grand  and  commendable,  and  Is 
the  background  of  most  of  our  heroes. 

But  I  think  that  the  real  test  of  true  hero- 
ism Is  measured  by  the  spirit  that  Inspires 
the  deed,  the  courage  and  fortitude  required 
to  perform  the  deed,  and  the  good  that  U 
accomplished  by  it. 

I  visualize  a  mother  who  sends  her  son  Into 
the  service  of  her  country  at  war.  The 
memory  of  his  warm  baby  breath  upon  her 
breast:  the  emotions  of  her  long  yean  of 
tender  care  throughout  his  childhood;  and 
the  proud  realization  that  now  be  Ls  a  grown 
man,  the  reincarnation  of  her  own  »."lf,  the 
culmination  of  her  life's  dream — all  of  these 
memories  crowd  Into  her  mind  and  heart  as 
she  hears  the  call  for  him  to  go  away  to  war. 
to  privation  and  suffering,  and  perhaps  to 
death.  And  yet,  with  full  knowledge  of  these 
consequences,  she  sends  her  boy  away  with 
a  kiss  and  a  smile,  leaving  all  the  love  in 
her  body  pushed  up  Into  her  throat.         ^_^ 

8he  makes  the  supreme  sacrllice  of  ••» 
erf  her  flesh,  heart  cf  her  heart,  and  aoul  of 
her  £Oul.  with  no  thcusht  of  glory  for  her. 
self,  but  with  the  one  de«lre  that  In  years  to 
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eome   other  mothers  might   be  spared  th« 
•fony  of  such  a  sacrifice. 

My  choice  for  American  hero  No.  1  Is  an 
American  mother  of  a  boy  in  service. 


Address  of  Fleet  Admiral  William  D. 
Leahy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

SZLEGATE  7SOU    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, on  May  8,  the  four  major  radio 
networks  of  this  country  presented, 
among  many  other  outstanding  features, 
special  remark-s  addressed  to  the  Nation 
and  the  armed  forces  overseas  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  armed  services,  headed  by 
Fleet  Admiral  William  D.  Lsahy,  the 
senior  military  officer  of  the  United 
States  on  active  duty.  The  address  by 
Admiral  Leahy,  who  is  chief  of  staff  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  was  a  summary  of  what  we 
are  all  thinking  and  feeling  today. 
Coming  from  a  leader  who  has  served 
with  supreme  distinction  in  both  military 
and  civilian  capacities — as  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  Ambassador  to  Prance — 
and  from  one  whose  views  on  the  war 
have  been  heard  only  rarely,  it  will  be  of 
especial  Interest  to  the  entire  country. 

Incidentally,  in  my  humble  judgment. 
Fleet  Admiral  Leahy  is  not  often  enough 
given  the  exalted  credit  due  him  for  his 
brilliant  but  modest  chairmanship  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Supreme  High 
Command  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

Admiral  Leahy's  address  follows: 

We  cannot  help  being  overawed  by  the 
great  event  In  which  we  share  today.  We 
have  seen  now  all  but  the  final  act  of  the 
stupendous  drama  of  the  past  decade.  That 
decade  witnessed  an  attempt  by  the  remorse- 
less forces  of  barbarism  to  overrun  and  en- 
slave the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  earth. 
The  attempt  almost  succeeded,  but  finally 
It  has  failed.  We  record  today  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
west. 

Our  ability  to  comprehend  this  In  Its  true 
proportions  Is  small.  We  can  feel  but  we 
cannot  yet  understand.  The  perspective  of 
time  U  i:.eeded  to  evaluate  it  In  its  full 
grandeur.  Rouglily  we  know  what  has  hap- 
pened. Tlie  giant  of  German  militarism, 
arrayed  In  revolutionary  .vmor.  arrogant  In 
its  power  and  contemptuous  of  the  values 
of  dvUlzation  and  democr.icy.  lies  destroyed 
before  us.  We  and  our  allies  have  destroyed 
it.  MUlions  of  o  ir  men  and  women,  al- 
though hating  war.  found  the  strength  and 
skill  to  wage  war  more  successfully  than 
those  brutal  belligerents  who  worshipped 
war.  In  the  vast  Atlantic  theater,  we  are 
now  unconditionally  victorious,  and  we 
move  on,  with  all  otir  might  and  power,  to 
confront  the  still  strong  but  already  doomed 
enemy  in  the  Pacific 

In  this  historic  struggle.  In  which  every 
nation  on  the  earth  was  involved  in  soma 
degree,  the  United  States  has  played  a  ma- 
jor role.    Each  Allied  nation  has  lent  itself. 
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wholly  accompiisried 

I  may  say  today 
wisdom  and 
raphy  and  mllitar  r 
important  part  ir 
coalition,  and  our 
were  privileged  tc 
staff  and  comm 
brave  soldier  who 
sense  that  we  sjjIu 
of  our  own  and  of 
this  Nation,  and 
might  fulfill   then 
dom.  and  friendship 

The  millions   o 
fought   this  war 
gratitude      Their 
much  better  than 
are  proud  as  well 
fices,  their  endu 
dltlons,    their  coufa 
maintenance  of  al 
this  Nation.     And 
are  no  words  at  all 
In  our  sorrow  we 
to  achieve  in  full 
died. 

Victory  In  this 
and  armies  alone, 
and   won   by   cntlr^ 
knowledge  in  our 
of  those  millions 
our  factories,  faring 
arssnal      of 
From    that    ars 
forces  and  those 
management  sha 

For  the  mihtar 
became  necessary 
ordination  of  the 
of  the  services. 
and  for  coordinated 


measure,  to  the  common 
victory.    Never  in  the 
has  there  been  such 
demofcstration  of  coalition  war. 
achievements  of  our  allies 
fart,  we  may  recognize  the 
of  our  own  arms  and 
Our  armies,  our  naval 
have  dealt  crushir.g  and 
enemy  in  Europe,  while 
liammering  their  way  across 
Bjates  of  Japan.    While  we 
our  allies  with  food 
of  war.  and  continued  to 
a    while    our    vast    forces 
again  at  the  enemy, 
that  the  one  circumstance 
vldtoi-y  would  have  been  Im- 
:ombined  strength  of  the 
that  Allied  unity  we  take 
Without    that    unity, 
ion  of  all  our  forces,  our 
stand  in  dreadful  peril. 
fltt|ng  that  we  pay  reverent 
architect  of  that  unity, 
master  architect  of  our 
accG^pllshments,  our  late  be- 
in    Chief,    Franklin    D. 
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t  understood  the  world's 
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his  Nation  for  it,  within 
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the   forces   of   aggression 

while  they  were  wliuiing 
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our  brave  Commander 
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in  our  armed  forces,  with 

de  termination  of  our  people. 

1  levitable  triumph,  so  help 

e  pledge  is  now  fulfilled 
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that  President  Roosevelt's 
grasp  of  world  geog- 
capacltles  played  an  all- 
leading  the  forces  of  the 
own,  to  victory.     We  who 
serve  under  him  in  high 
posts,  today  salute  this 
fell  in  battle,  in  the  same 
;e  those  millions  of  others, 
other  lands,  who  died  that 
neighbors  across  the  seas 
destinies  in  peace,  free- 
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lave  earned  our  undying 
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[  can  speak  for  them.    We 
IS  grateful  for  their  sacri- 
under  unspeakable  con- 
ge and   their  valourous 
the  highest  traditions  of 
for  those  who  died,  there 
We  grieve  for  them,  and 
are  more  firmly  resolved 
purposes  for  which  they 
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,  and  workshops  into  an 
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fully  3n  today's  victory. 
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For   amphibious   warfare, 

air.  sea.  and  land  at- 
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tacks  on  many  far-flung  fronts  it  was  im- 
perative to  bring  about  an  intimate  asso- 
ciation of  the  forces  of  the  Army,  of  the 
Navy,  and  of  the  air.  This  was  achieved 
not  without  difficulty,  but  it  was  achieved. 
Today  on  the  fighting  fronts,  there  is  no 
distinction,  except  in  function,  among  the 
personnel  of  the  different  services.  Opera- 
tional command  has  been  unified.  Tliere 
has  been  a  complete  alliance  of  our  own 
arms,  and  for  this,  high  credit  Is  due  to  my 
three  colleagues  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King,  and  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold. 

Now,  with  the  hosts  of  evil  and  barbarism 
vanquished  in  Europe,  we  must  turn  our  full 
attention  to  the  Far  East.  There  we  still 
have  a  powerful  enemy,  who  boasts  that  he 
is  willing  and  ready  to  fight  on  for  100 
years  if  necessary.  We  assure  him  it  will 
not  take  that  long.  Still  he  has  powerful 
legions  of  troops  in  his  home  islands  and 
on  the  coast  of  China,  perhaps  7,000,000  of 
them.  Althouch  the  vast  circumference  of 
his  Empire  has  been  shrunk  by  our  aEsaults, 
his  naval  power  destroyed,  and  his  air  forces 
crippled,  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel  before 
victory. 

Japan  must  be  beaten  into  defeat,  into 
unconditional  surrender.  The  reconquest 
of  the  PhUipplnes  was  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  remaining  steps  must  and  will  be 
taken  We  have  no  Intention  of  relaxing 
until  the  eastern  barbarian  share  the  fate 
of  his  partner.  We  have  not  forgotten 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  know  that  the  American 
people,  with  equal  devotion  and  sacrifice, 
will  support  their  sons  and  brothers,  who 
will  be  fighting  our  savage  enemies  in  the 
far  Pacific   untU   the   final   victory   is   won. 


Increase  of  Salaries  of  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  urg- 
ing the  immediate  adoption  of  a  plan  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  postal  carriers 
and  clerks  of  Massachusetts  in  particular, 
and  the  Nation  in  general: 

Resolution  that  Congress  be  memorialized  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  adoption   of  the 
plan  to  increase  the  salaries  of  postal  car- 
riers and  clerks  of  Massachusetts  In  par- 
ticular and  the  Nation  in  general 
Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, foremost  in  the  enacting  of  legis- 
lation beneficial  to  working  and  living  con- 
ditions of  its  citizens,  and  anxious  to  start 
a  parade  of   States  petitioning  Congress   to 
take  immediate  action  in  rectifying  the  sub- 
standard working  conditions  and   wages  of 
the  postal  clerks  and  postal  carriers,  hereby 
urges  the  Congress  of  the  United  S:ates  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  National  Postal  Em- 
ployees Association  and  provide  funds  neces- 
sary In  carrying  out  this  great  humanitariau 
piece  of  legislation;  and  be  it  lurther 

Rssolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  S.ate  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress, 
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and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  bouse  of  represent&tlves,  adopted  April 
26,  1945. 

Lawkxncx  R.  Osove, 

Clerk. 
In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence.  May  2, 

1»45. 

Irving  N.  Hatden, 

Clerk. 
A  true  copy.    Attest : 
(SEAL)  P.  W.  Cook, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


we  are  Interested  in.  It  Is  an  effective  pe&ce. 
In  our  view  this  means  a  Japan  where,  at 
the  end  of  the  road,  we  shall  not  find  utter 
chaos,  as  we  are  finding  in  Germany,  but  a 
going  concern  with  a  native  administration 
atill  in  operation  within  Japan. 


There  Is  Some  Sense  to  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  this  morning 
comes  the  following  editorial,  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  which  contain  some 
constructive  thought: 

NOW    JAPAN 

The  impact  on  Japan  of  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Germany  will  be  considerable. 
In  foUowlng  up  the  blow,  political  warfare 
should  liow  be  employed  to  the  fullest  extent, 
tpeclfically.  Japan  should  be  told  her  fate 
immediately  so  that  she  may  be  encouraged 
to  throw  in  the  sponge.  Up  till  now  all  she 
knows  is  what  she  hear^  from  such  fire- 
eaters  as  Admiral  Halsey  and  Mr.  McNutt. 
The  extermination  Ideas  of  men  like  these 
two  have  doubtless  beei  spread  through 
Japan  by  the  Japanese  themselves  In  order 
to  ginger  up  a  last-ditch  fight.  Better  to  die 
fighting  than  surrender  to  be  destroyed. 

What  we  are  suggesting,  to  be  sure,  is  con- 
ditional surrender.  What  of  it?  Uncondi- 
tional surrender  was  never  an  Ideal  formula. 
It  was  absolutely  essential  In  the  case  of 
Germany  because  uncorditional  surrender 
vas  the  only  common  denominator  of  inter- 
AUled  agreement.  Even  low  we  have  many 
points  of  difference  with  the  Russians  on  the 
occupation  of  Germany.  How,  then,  could 
you  ever  have  got  agreement  on  inter-AUicd 
verms  on  conditional  surrender  from  Ger- 
m-r.   while  the  war  was  going  on? 

No  such  problem  among  the  Allies  is  In- 
volved In  the  case  of  Japan,  The  war  In  the 
Pacific  is  an  Anglo-American  affair,  with  the 
Americans  doing  the  Uor's  share.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  get  a  ^cement  on  terms 
for  Japan;  in  fact,  agreement  could  be  got 
overnight,  so  that  the  Japanese  could  be  told 
without  delay. 

We  urge,  therefore,  thrt  the  task  of  com- 
piling the  terms  for  Japan  and  informing  the 
Japanese  of  them  should  not  be  delayed. 
Already  both  Britain  and  America  must  have 
an  understanding  that  Jajjan  should  be  pared 
down  to  its  volcanic  core  But.  of  course.  It 
is  not  enough  to  say  that.  We  must  expand 
upon  the  Cairo  agreemen;,  which  is  the  nu- 
cleus of  peace  with  Japan,  and  spell  out  what 
we  require  of  Japan  as  the  condition  of  sur- 
render. 

The  Cairo  agreement  would  return  Japan 
to  the  condition  prior  to  ]  895;  that  Is  to  say, 
before  Japan  launched  v/ar  on  China  and 
took  Formosa  as  a  prize.  This  means  that 
Japan  would  be  pretty  wsU  stripped  of  her 
conquests.  Beyond  that,  there  must  be  more 
demands  before  we  can  b4  satisfied  that  the 
poaslbillty  of  a  resurgent  EiiilUrism  in  Japan 
has  been  ended.    It  is  not  a  hard  peace  that 


VE-Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  .  or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing very  excellent  editorial  on  VE-day 
which  appeared  in  the  May  8. 1945,  issue 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Record: 

VE-DAT 

VE-day,  the  long-awaited  capitulation  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Axla  in  Eu- 
rope, has  come  at  last. 

We  are  tempted  to  rejoice  and  release  our 
pent-up  emotions  In  the  traditional  manner 
of  war-weary  people. 
But  we  cannot. 

The  victory  has  been  too  costly  In  the  blocd 
of  our  loved  ones,  too  disslpative  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  past,  too  destructive  of  the  hopes 
and  promises  of  the  future. 

We  are  glad  for  the  lives  that  have  been 
spared  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  and 
about  Germany. 

But  we  cannot  forget  the  lives  that  have 
been  lost. 

Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the  grim  truth 
that  the  war  Is  not  over  for  us. 
We  still  must  meet  and  defeat  Japan. 
We  still  must  overcome  and  overwhelm  the 
worst  menace  to  our  western  civilization. 

What  has  really  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  collapse  of  Germany  and  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Nazi  tyranny  Is  that  we  are  finally 
enabled  to  turn  our  whole  attention  as  a 
nation  and  as  Individuals  to  our  war. 

The  battles  of  Europe  had  to  be  fought  and 
won. 

But  no  American  falls  to  remember  how 
we  got  Into  that  conflict. 

Whatever  the  Germans  or  the  Italians 
might  eventually  have  done  to  compel  us  to 
go  to  war  with  them,  it  was  the  Japanese 
who  stabbed  us  In  the  back  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  was  the  Japanese  who  shattered  cur 
peace  on  that  Dacember  morning  nearly  4 
years  ago,  and  despoiled  our  soU  and  dese- 
crated our  flag. 

Because  we  had  to  fight  Germany  end  Italy, 
too.  we  could  not  fight  back  at  the  Japanese 
effectively. 

In  fact,  we  very  nearly  lost  the  war  with 
Japan  as  a  result  of  our  electing  to  fight  and 
crush  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  first. 

The  decision  was  a  dangerous  gamble,  es 
military  authorities  knew  and  acknowledged. 
Fortunately.  It  succeeded. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Japanese  had 
swiftly  overrun  the  Pacific  basin  and  had 
conquered  the  Philippines  and  Guam  and 
Wake  Island,  and  were  strongly  based  in  the 
Aleutians,  and  were  only  barely  stopped  at 
the  shores  of  Australia. 

Slowly  and  painfully  and  bloodily  we 
pushed  the  Japanese  cut  of  the  advanced 
parts  of  their  stolen  empire. 

Finally  we  drove  them  out  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Guam  and  the  Aleutians. 

And  now  we  aic  steadily  reducing  the  Inner 
foruese  of  Japan  iuell. 


But  all  this  we  h^ve  done — and  htve  been 
forced  to  do — with  what  could  be  spared  from 
the  bitter  conflict  in  Europe. 

As  long  as  such  •  situation  prevailed  we 
could  not  hope  utterly  to  defeat  and  destroy 
Japcm. 

Which  is  what  we  can  and  will  and  must 
do  now. 

And  until  It  Is  done  our  war  la  not  over. 

Our  American  boys  are  not  coming  home 
in  great  numl>er8  until  It  is  done. 

They  are  going  on  fighting  and  dying  until 
it  Is  done. 

This  is  a  triumiphant  day  and  a  memorable 
day.    But  It  is  also  a  stern  and  solemn  day. 

Only  a  part  of  our  Job  is  done. 

The  b  ggest,  hardest,  worst  part  at  111  re- 
mains. 

Japan  is  the  enemy  of  all  the  world  and 
particularly  the  enemy  of  the  United  States 
now  more  than  ever. 

Only  the  United  States  stood  between 
Japan  and  her  master  plan  for  conquest. 

Only  the  United  States  possesses  the  de- 
termination and  the  strength  and  the  weap- 
ons completely  to  subdue  her. 

Let  us  therefore  get  on  with  the  bitter 
stru^le  against  Japan. 

Let  us  put  all  our  re.>ources  and  energy  Into 
It  and  win  It. 

Then,  and  then  only,  will  America  "end 
the  war  vlctorlotisly,  make  the  peace  perma- 
nently, and  bring  our  boys  home  promptly." 
which  are  the  things  for  which  we  are 
fighting. 


There  Is  Still  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr,  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly  on  this  floor,  the  war 
workers  of  this  Nation  have  no  equal  in 
their  devotion  to  victory.  Even  as  the 
historic  announcement  of  VE-day  yes- 
terday was  in  the  making,  the  men  and 
women  who  build  the  giant  B-29  Super- 
fortresses in  Seattle  were  seriously 
thinking  of  the  meaning  of  that  day  to 
them. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  April  26,  1945.  edition 
of  the  Aero  Mechanic.  This  is  the  offi- 
cial newspaper  of  the  Aero  Mechanics 
Lodge  751  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machini.st.<5.  A.  P.  of  L.,  repre- 
senting every  worker  of  Boeing,  builders 
of  bombers. 

The  editorial,  written  by  Richard  H, 
Powell,  executive  vice  pre.sident  of  the 
union,  expresses  the  determination  of 
these  workers  to  continue  at  their 
benches  and  beside  their  machines  until 
VE-day  has  become  final  victory  day. 
His  eloquent  message  follows: 

With  General  Pattons  tanks  thundering  up 
the  hills  of  Hitler's  Berchtesgaden  hideout, 
and  Euaslan  troopa  fighting  through  the 
ruins  of  Berlin,  the  German  conflict  might 
end  momentarily. 

But  that  does  not  mean  the  war  will  be 
over. 

The  yellow  hordes  of  Japanese  mUlUry 
might  must  be  snuffed  out  for  all  time.  The 
Pacific  war  la  stUl  far  from  victory,  and  all 
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of  our  efforts  and  all  of  our  thoughts  must  be 
concentrated  on  aznotberlng  Japan  effectively 
»nd  decisively. 

As  Aero  Mc-chanlc  members,  we  have  been 
building  the  main  weapon  for  assault  against 
Japan — the  mighty  B-I.9  Superfortress.  Ter- 
mination of  hoetUltles  in  Europe  should  not 
be  a  cause  or  re-.son  for  us  to  celebrate; 
rather.  It  should  be  an  added  Incentive  for 
all  of  us  to  renew  our  determination  to  stay 
on  nhe  Job  aud  gft  our  phase  of  this  night- 
marish war  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

There  have  been  fears  expressed  by  govern- 
ment offlcials  that  war  workers  will  rush  from 
their  workbenches  and  production  ma',  line 
when  word  is  flashed  In  war  plants  that 
Hitler's  regime  has  been  crushed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Aero  Mechanic  members  v.'ill  do 
this 

0\xi  members  are  ejctremely  aware  of  the 
tmportaxit  i  jirt  they  have  In  prosecution  of 
the  Pacific  war.  Nearly  all  of  our  menn.b?rs 
have  a  relative,  a  close  member  of  their 
family  and  ol  their  heart.  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  many  of  these  fighting  OIs  are  aiming 
their  guns  ar  the  heart  of  Nippon.  It  Is  for 
them  that  we  must  stay  on  the  Job.  and  for 
ooratlves  and  the  millions  of  other  peace- 
levtag  persons  of  the  world  who  are  deter- 
mined to  stamp  cut  aggres-fn. 


V>n 


Excellent  Ai-tkle  by  John  Grifin,  of  Boston 
Sunday  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   M.\SSACHfSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional RicoRD.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Mr.  John  Griffln  which 
appeared  in  the  May  6.  1945.  issue  of  the 
Boston   (Mas5.»    Sunday  Post: 

An  Pown  Was  Re^ponsiblx  in  Larcc  Meas- 
r«E  for  A'-lxed  Victory  Over  Nazi  Armies — 

VOIf    RCNQSTEDT    VERSION    OF    DCTKAT    OlTXS 

Emphvsis  TO  Claims  or  Those  Who  In- 
soTEi)  ON  Value  or  Bomb:nc 

(By  John  Oriffln) 

A  couple  of  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
dispute  as  :o  the  value  of  air  power  In  the 
present  wa:-.  The  advocates  of  air  power 
insisted  that  their  branch  would  win  the 
war,  and  th;  generals  on  the  ground  scorned 
the  idea.  The  latter  believed  that  the  In- 
fantry only  cculd  win  the  war  t>ecause  only 
the  infantrj'  could  take  enemy  territory  and 
bold  It. 

The  arguraent  was  rather  futile,  for  It  was 
obvious  evei  then  that  the  war  could  only 
be  won  by  tht  best  use  of  all  branches  of  the 
service.  One  could  not  win  without  the 
other,  but  the  argument  will  probably  go  on 
forever. 

The  airmen  now  have  their  chance  to  crow 
as  a  result  of  the  remarkable  nimmary  made 
by  the  Oeiman  Field  Marshal  von  Rund- 
stedt.  as  re^^orted  In  an  Interview  with  Asso- 
ciated Press  writer  Louis  P.  Lochner. 

THE  PRIME  rACTOR 

Marshal  von  Rund.nedt,  explaining  the  de- 
feat of  the  German  armies,  said  that  air 
power  was  the  prime  factor,  and  what  be 
said  coincided  with  the  claims  made  by 
Allied  alrnM'n  long  ago.  They  held  that 
Germany's  ladusirial  potential  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  air  power,  and  that  her  commu- 
nications CO  aid  t>e  ruined. 
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dovni  under  Allied  bombs  and  the  railroads 
were  helpless,  the  great  Allied  armies  landed 
In  Normandy  as  the  ffl^t  step  on  the  road  to 
the  heart  of  Germany. 

TRIEtm:  TO  CENXRAU 

It  was  through  the  eyes  of  a  man  In  the 
position  of  Von  Rundstedt  that  Americans 
may  gain  an  even  more  impressive  Idea  of 
the  wonderful  work  their  armies  and  air 
fleets  and  navy  have  done.  Von  Rundstedt 
speaks  of  the  terrible  bombardment  of  the 
American  and  British  Navies  at  the  time  of 
Normandy,  which  indicates  the  great  co- 
operation between   all  the  Allied   branches. 

And  then,  finally,  the  German  marshal 
talks  about  American  generals,  and  he  la 
"ema::ed."  He  can  hardly  understand  how 
we  could  have  so  many  able  military  leaders. 
"It  is  terrific."  he  said.  "Your  mobility,  your 
ability  to  detect  and  exploit  the  enemy  weak- 
nesses Is  as  modern  aa  were  our  operations 
In  France  In  1940." 

One  wonders  If  men  like  Von  Rundstedt 
will  ever  realize  what  suckers  they  are  to  pick 
a  fight  with  the  United  States  and  to  fight 
a  war  of  mechanized  might.  That  is  our 
strength,  as  Germany  has  learned,  and  Japan 
is  learning. 

One  wonders  If  they  will  ever  get  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  a  free 
people  who  will  fight  with  mere  determina- 
tion and  more  spirit  for  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  free. 

Our  success  and  our  ability,  as  testified 
to  by  Von  Rundstedt,  ought  to  be  a  great 
example  tp  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
still  oppressed,  who  still  long  for  freedom, 
and^  also  to  thore  nations  who  think  that 
only  dictatorships  car  produce  great  spirit 


The  War  in  the  Pacific  Ii  Not  Over 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  morning  press  comes  the  following: 

there's  a  war  orr,  Bxrr  not  on  Okinawa 

(The  following  dispatch,  by  Gordon  Ccb- 
bledlck,  war  correspondent  for  the  Clev  land 
Plain  Dealer,  tells  of  Okinawa  on  VE-day.) 

Okinawa,  May  8  (via  Navy  radio). — We 
stood  In  the  rain  this  morning  and  heard 
the  voice  from  San  Francisco,  only  half  be- 
lieving. There  had  been  so  many  false  re- 
ports.   But  this  seemed  to  be  the  McCoy. 

"Conflrmed  by  General  Elsenhower's  head- 
quarters," the  voice  was  saying.  "Prime 
Minister  Churchill  proclaimed  May  8  as  VE- 
day." 

Artillery  thundered  and  the  planes  roared 
low  overhead  and  we  couldn't  bear  all  that 
th;  voice  was  saying: 

"President  Truman — Marshal  Stalin  an- 
ncunced — the  Canadian  government  at 
Ottawa  —  unauthorlc?d  announcement- 
American  new  agency — " 

So  this  was  VE-day.  It  was  Vl-day  In  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
but  on  Okinawa  the  ambulances  skidded 
through  the  sticky  red  mud  and  bounced 
over  rutted  rocky  coral  roads.  Some  of 
the  men  who  rode  them  gritted  their  teeth 
behind  bloodless  lips  and  let  no  cry  escape 
them.  Some  stared  into  space  through  eyes 
that  were  dull  with  the  look  of  men  to  whom 
nothing  mattered  greatly.  Some  screamed 
with  pain  that  the  morphine  couldn't  still. 
And  seme  lay  very  quiet  under  ponchos  that 
covered  their  faces. 
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It  was  VE-day  all  over  the  world  but  on 
Okinawa.  Two  doughboys  ay  flat  behind  a 
Jagged  rock  and  one  said,  "1  know  where  the 
bastard  is  and  I'm  going  to  get  him." 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  and  then  he 
stood,  half  crouched,  and  brcmght  his  Garand 
into  position. 

When  he  tumbled  backward  the  rifle  clat- 
tered on  the  rocks.  The  boy  looked  up  and 
smiled  sheepishly  and  said,  "I  hurt  my  arm 
when  I  fell."  and  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  ran  in  a  quick  torrent  over  the 
stubble  of  beard  on  his  young  face,  and  he 
was  dead. 

It  was  VE-day  at  home,  but  on  Okinawa 
men  shivered  in  fox  holes  half  filled  with 
water  and  waited  for  the  command  to  move 
forward  across  the  little  (jreen  valley  that 
was  raked  from  both  ends  by  machine  gun 
fire. 

It  was  VE-day,  but  on  Okinawa  a  staff  offi- 
cer sat  locking  dully  at  the  damp  earthen 
floor  of  his  tent.  A  yourg  lieutenant,  his 
green  field  uniform  plastered  with  mud, 
stood  awkwardly  beside  him. 

"I  was  with  him,  sir,"  the  lieutenant  said. 
•It  was  a  machine-gun  bullet,  sir.  He  never 
knew  what  hit  him."  He  paused.  "He  was 
a  good  marine,  sir." 

The  staff  officer  said,  "He  was  the  only  son 
we  had." 

It  may  be  you  had  a  son  in  the  war. 


Wisconsin  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines 
Establish  Enriable  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON:  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WlSCONfilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  great  pride,  I  call  attention 
to  the  enviable  record  made  in  this  war, 
thus  far.  by  the  fightinft  men  of  Wiscon- 
sin. True  to  the  traditions  established 
by  the  famous  Iron  Brigade  in  the  Civil 
War.  and  the  Thirty -second  Division 
in  the  last  war,  our  sons  and  daughters 
are  carrying  on  to  final  victory  over 
Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  herein  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

Wisconsin  Names  High  on  Honor  Roll  or 
Heroes — State  Has  Sint  Man  to  Evert 
Theater  or  War;  Some  Have  REcyvED  High 
Decorations 

From  the  moment  the  first  explosives 
dropped  from  the  sun-bathed  Hawaiian  skies 
upon  the  runways  of  Hl';kam  Field  and  the 
nearby  naval  Installatlois  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
Wisconsin  men  and  women  In  uniform  have 
added  new  luster  to  the  State's  military 
record. 

Wisconsin  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
coast  guardmen— some  300,000  of  them— 
have  fought  In  the  Jungles  of  New  Guinea 
and  Burma,  among  the  hedge  rows  of  Nor- 
mandy, on  Tarawa,  In  Italy.  They  have 
flown  tons  of  destruction  against  the  enemy 
and  sailed  the  world's  oceans  with  Allied 
supplies. 

Some  Wisconsin  heroei  have  been  awarded 
the  Nation's  highest  mlltary  honors;  others, 
unnamed  and  unsung,  tave  uncomplaining- 
ly endured  the  fox  holes;  and  hardships  and 
braved  death  a  thousand  times. 
XCI— App. 138 


There  were  Wisconsin  men  on  Wake,  In 
the  Philippines.  In  Iceland,  and  other  far-off 
bases  on  December  7,  1941,  The  Wisconsin 
National  Guard  was  on  maneuvers  in  Louisi- 
ana; it  had  been  reactivated  as  the  Thirty- 
second  Division  of  World  War  No.  1  fame  and 
soon  sailed  to  the  South  Paciflc  against  the 
Japanese. 

rush  or  VOLUNTEERS 

When  the  word  came  that  we  were  at  war. 
thousands  of  young  men  and  many  young 
women  rushed  to  the  recruiting  stations,  and 
the  draft  machinery  set  up  a  year  before 
hurried  new  men  day  after  day  to  the  Mil- 
waukee induction  station.  In  some  of  those 
earlier  months.  Wisconsin  enlistments  topped 
the  Nation,  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Casualty  reports  trickled  In  at  first,  a  few 
from  Pearl  Harbor,  a  few  from  the  Philip- 
pines. Then  came  the  Buna-Gona  cam- 
paign, with  the  Thirty-second  Division  spear- 
heading our  first  offensive  against  the  enemy, 
and  the  lists  of  the  killed,  wounded,  missing, 
and  prisoners  were  more  frequent. 

At  times,  some  Wisconsin  communities 
were  harder  hit  than  others  as  the  news  was 
received  that  units  drawn  from  certain  cities 
or  villages  were  t>earlng  the  brunt  of  front- 
line fighting. 

JANE8TILLE    MEN   EIRST 

The  first  American  killed  In  the  Japanese 
attack  on  the  PhUlpplnes  was  Ensign  Robert 
G.  Tills,  of  Manltqwoc,  pilot  of  a  PDY  bomber 
In  the  famous  Patwing  10.  He  was  killed 
when  his  plane  was  sunk  In  the  Gulf  of 
Davao  by  Jap  dive  bombers.  A  Navy  escort 
ship  has  been  named  In  his  honor. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war.  a  JanesvUle 
tank  company  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  Thlry-sscond  Division  and  sent  to  the 
Phllipp«uc8  was  plunged  into  action.  There 
were  106  JanesvUle  men  In  the  company, 
which  played  a  heroic  role  In  the  defense  of 
the  Bataan  peninsula.  Some  will  never  re- 
turn to  their  JanesvUle  homes,  while  the  rest 
have  been  prisoners  of  the  Japanese  for  al- 
most 3  long  years. 

And  there  Is  no  more  heroic  Wisconsin 
chapter  in  the  war  than  that  written  by 
Company  K  from  Milwaukee's  south  side  in 
the  Jungles  of  New  Guinea.  This  unit,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  men  of  Polish  an- 
cestry, battled  the  Japanese  under  almost 
Incredible  conditions  for  days  until,  when 
these  men  from  the  south  side  were  taken 
out  of  the  front  lines,  there  were  scarcely  a 
dozen  able  to  walk. 

New  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  the 
State's  military  heroes  from  the  very  outset 
of  the  war. 

Capt.  Franklin  Van  Valkenburgh.  of  Mil- 
waukee, was  officially  named  by  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Knox  as  "the  outstand- 
ing hero  at  Pearl  Harbor."  Commander  of 
the  Arizona.  Captain  Van  Valkenburgh  was 
fatally  wounded  but  refused  to  be  carried 
to  safety  and  directed  the  fire  of  the  doomed 
battleship.  He  was  posthumously  awarded 
the  Nation's  highest  honor,  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  and  a  destroyer  now 
bears  his  name. 

CITT   CLAIMS   MAC  ARTHUR 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  whose  name  be- 
came known  to  every  American  for  his  de- 
fense of  the  Philippines  and  later  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  land  forces  In  the 
Paciflc.  Is  a  Mllwaukeean.  Under  his  plan- 
ning and  leadership  American  forces  flrst 
stopped  the  Australia-bound  Japa  and  then 
carried  the  battle  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  Philippines  was  Joseph  Bangust, 
•on  of  Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Maaaouras.  922  W,  Cly- 
bourn  Street,  who  died  a  hero's  death  with 
the  Navy's  famous  Patwing  10.  Bangust.  a 
waist  gunner  on  a  plane,  was  seriously 
wounded  but  continued  to  fire  upon  Japan- 
ese Zero  fighters  until  enemy  bullets  kUled 
him  at  his  post. 

MaJ.  Jack  L.  Jerstad,  of  Racine,  and  Capt. 
Cassln    Young,    oX    Btllwatikee,    were    botU 


awarded  the  Congressional  Med<U  of  Honor. 
Jerstad  helped  lay  the  plans  for  the  first 
low-level  bombing  attack  on  Rumania's 
Ploestl  oil  fields  and  then  volunteered  to 
l»ad  the  way.  He  never  returned.  Captain 
Young,  commander  of  the  famotis  cruiser 
San  Francisco,  was  killed  in  a  furious  night 
uaval  battle  In  the  Solomon  lilands. 

Other  Congressional  Medal  cf  Honor  win- 
ners were  Sgt.  Elmer  J.  Burr,  of  Menasha.  and 
8?t.  Kenneth  E.  Gruenncrt.  of  Hclenvllle. 
who  both  died  on  Christmas  Eve.  1942.  near 
Buna  in  New  Guinea.  Sergeant  Burr  smoth- 
ered a  hand  grenade  with  his  body,  saving 
the  lives  of  his  commanding  officer  and  other 
soldiers,  and  Sergeant  Gruennert  in  daring 
fashion  led  an  atuck  on  two  Jap  pill- 
boxes. 

The  list  of  Wisconsin  winners  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  also  Included  General  Mac- 
Arthur  himself;  Corp.  Eric  G.  Gibson,  Rice 
Lake;  Lt.  Beryl  R.  Newman,  Baraboo:  Maj, 
Richard  I.  Bong.  Poplar;  Sft.  Truman  C.  Ol- 
son. Cambridge;  and  S.  Egt.  Gerald  L.  Endl, 
JanesvUle. 

M.nJor  Bong  was  the  first  American  ace  to 
break  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker's  World  War 
No.  1  record  of  26  enemy  planes  shot  down 
In  combat.  H!s  total  flnally  retciied  40  J-ip 
planes  knocked  down  In  the  Southwest 
Paciflc.  He  was  then  reassigned  to  duty  In 
the  United  States. 

The  flrst  enlisted  man  to  win  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  in  the  north  Africa 
campnlgn  was  a  MUwaukeean — Corp.  Sanford 
(Sandy)  Forbes,  ton  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Forbes,  of  208  North  Thirty -fourth 
Street.     Corporal  Forbes  was  later  killed. 

Other  Wisconsin  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  the  war  Include  Vice 
Admiral  Marc  A.  Mltacher.  of  Hillsboro,  un- 
der who8e  leadership  Task  Force  58  scourged 
the  J.npanese  throughout  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Paciflc;  T.  Sgt.  Robert  L.  Holllday,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  Lt.  Comdr.  Louis  J.  (BuUet 
Lou)  Kirn,  of  Milwaukee,  both  veterans  of 
air  combat,  and  Lt.  WUlls  A.  Carpenter,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  died  storming  the  beaches 
of  Tarawa. 

Many  other  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin 
names  appeared  from  day  to  day  In  stories 
detailing  the  exploits  of  our  men  In  the  front 
lines  and  in  the  less  heroic  but  equally  Im- 
portant supply  Jobs  behind  the  lines. 

And  then  that  host  again  of  unnamed 
heroes — the  foot  sloughing  doughboys  who 
took  the  best  that  the  Germans  and  Japa 
could  offer  and  then  punched  back  with 
devastating  effect;  the  Intrepid  paratroop- 
ers, the  sailors  who  braved  the  elements  and 
enemy  action,  the  merchant  seamen,  and 
the  airmen,  the  tank  crews,  and  the  artillery- 
men, the  WAVES,  the  WAC's,  the  women 
marines,  and  the  SPARS. 

Fighting  men  and  women,  every  last  one  of 
them. 


Expedite  Payment  of  Claims  by  Veterans* 

Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THO»«AS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHCaRTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav« 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Repre.sentatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  urg- 
ing that  the  necessary  steps  te  taken 


i^ 
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to  expedite  payment   of  compensation 
claims  by  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Resolution*  memorializing  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  expediting  the  payment  of  claims 
by  the  Veterans'  AcimlnLbtratlon 

Whereas  gre:it  Inconvenience,  and  In  some 
cues  wrere  bardshlp.  Ls  being  cau.°ed  by  the 
WMMonable  delay  in  the  payment  by  tha 
Valenuu'  Administration  of  claims  for  com- 
pansatlon.  par:tcularly  the  claims  of  the  de- 
pendents of  thoee  who  bad  died  while  serv- 
Irtg  In  the  armed  forces  and  the  claims  of 
dinbled  vetenuu:   and 

Wbereas  per5ons  entitled  to  such  compen- 
■atlon  are  in  many  instances  deprived  cf  their 
8ol«  means  of  subsistence  and  are  forced  to 
rely  upon  public  welfare  assistance  for  their 
support:   and 

Whereas  Immediate  action  should  be  taken 
to  remedy  the  deplorable  condition  to  which 
persons  entlthxl  to  the  benefits  above-men- 
tioned are  unjustly  and  unfairly  subjected: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusotts  hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  immediately 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  la 
order  to  expedite  the  pa3mient  of  compensa- 
tion claims  by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  res<dutlons 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  State  secre- 
tary to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  to 
ttw  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Members  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

In  ^ouse  of  representatives,  adopted,  April 
36.   1915. 

Lawsxnck  R.  Obovz.  CleTk. 

In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence.  May  2. 
1M3. 

Irving  N.  Hatden.  Cleriic. 

A  true  copy.     Attest: 

[SXAL]  P.  W.  Cox. 

Secretary  o/  the  Commonwealth. 


Equal  Rights  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTCN 

or  OHIO 
--     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  May  9.  1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  and  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League  of  America: 
Satusoat  Town  Mexting — Equal  Rights  tor 

WOMIN? 

(By   Grace   B.   Doerlng.   member,   legislative 
committee.     Busioeas     and     Professional 

Women's  Club) 

Will  Rogers  said.  "We're  all  Ignorant,  only 
on  different  subjects."  Don't  women  have 
equal  rights  with  men  now  that  they  have 
the  right  to  vote?  No;  that  Is  the  only  right 
which  is  guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    Amazing? 

Aren't  women  guaranteed  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law  (meaning  the  protection 
of  equal  laws)  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment, because  it  forbids  States  to  discrimi- 
nate against  citizens  and  persons?  No; 
women  are  not  really  "persons. '  "citizens."  or 
"people."  Following  a  principle  laid  down 
In  Its  early  decisions,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (Smith  v.  Alabama  (134  U  S. 
465) )  has  ao  Interpreted  such  provUlons  that 
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women  are  guaranteed 
tlon  only  such  rights 
enjoyed  in  1789  beca 
framed  In  the  languag^ 
men  law." 

Those  rights  are 
his  Commentaries  (1 
could  not  contract  foi 
own  money,  even  though 
to  her  by  her  own  par  snts 
own  labor.    She  owne<i 
not  even  the  clothes 
her  husband  gave  her. 
the  courts  for   Injury 
could  not  mabe  a  will . 
chastise  her  or  restra 
In  bhort.  she  was  her 
dep?ndent  upon  his  ^^hlms 
to    any    court — and 
however,  be  punished 
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by  BlRckstone  In 

) .    A  married  woman 

the  spending  of  her 

it  had  been  given 

or  earned  by  her 

no  pei"Sonal  property, 

wore,  nor  the  Jewels 

She  could  not  sue  in 

to  her  person.     She 

Her  husband  could 

n  her   of  her  liberty. 

1  lusband's  loveiy  slave, 

without  appeal 
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1  or  her  crimes. 
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ST.\TE    UEGISLATIOM 

Why  don't  the  womei  i 
1920,  get  these  discr 
It  is  a  slow  process 
been  eliminated  in 
take  150  years  at  that 
one  lesislature   rights, 
unless  there  is  one  sc 
Had  "sex"  been  included 
etc.,"  in  the  fifteenth 
after  the  CTvU  War, 
have  been  granted  50 
to  vote  whicli  came  wi 

The  movement  for 
is  a  serious  one.     It  is 
with    the    passion    for 
sweeping  the  world, 
personal    whims    and 
uniting  in  an  effort  to 
equal-rights    amendm^t 
worS  at  forge  and  und  ' 
dom  for  others.     It  is 
women's   organizations 
running  Into  millions 
25    States    have 
Mary  Pickford.   Pearl 
out.  Katharine  Hepbu 
versities  both  women 
historians — the  list  of 
hourly. 

ALIMCNT    won 

The  opposition 
of  consent"  would  have 
for  man  and  woman. 
Ohio  without  detriment 
set  Its  own  age. 

Husbands    and    wlv^ 
equally  with  respect  to 
for  the  support  of  the 
dren.     Already  In  13 
or  wife  may  be  allowed 
tlon  of  the  court. 
And  what  of  the 
security  laws  call  It 
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as  those  of  a  widow,  or 
And  maternity  le^lslatitin? 
to  a  limited  number  o] 
period  cf  time  and  are 
tory  than  medical  care 
men  are  not  veterans. 

Protection   aRainst 
apply  to  mother  and 
protection    against 
niiTses.  war  workers,  anc 
first  of  such  discrtmiiia  :cry 
recommended  partly 
competitive  menace  to 
land  It  has  been  discoj 
protect  the  woman  ag4inst 
and  In  times  of  scarce 
any  Job.    She  is  protectfed 
extra  hour  or  hours  required 
and  protected  from 
emergency  rush  Jobs. 
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DEMOCRACY 

Once  (in  1923),  Adkim 
tal  ( 261  U.  S.  525 )  our  Ui  ilted 
Court  said.  "We  cannot 
that  women  of  mature 
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obtain  passage  of  the 
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or  may  be  subjected  to  restrictions  upon 
their  liberty  of  contract  which  could  not 
lawfully  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  men  under 
similar  circumstances,"  but  the  next  year 
(1924)  the  old  doctrine  was  reverted  to.  The 
Justices,  too.  could  change  their  mlndo; 
there  was  no  equal-rights  amendment. 

And  what  Is  meant  by  rights  under  the 
law?  The  word  "right"  Is  used  frequently 
ii.  the  first  10  amendments,  commonly  known 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  a  distinct  mean- 
ing tu  all  llberty-lovlng.  Americans. 

The  principle  that  equality  of  rights  un- 
der the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex  is  vital.  It  Is  a  matter  of  natuiiil 
Justice  and  equity  which  should  require  i:o 
argument  for  its  approval.  America  cannot 
honestly  be  a  vigorous  democracy  while  full 
equality  is  withheld  from  one-half  of  its 
citi2:ens. 

(By  Mrs.  Charles  Bang,  president,  Ohio 
League  of  Women  Voters) 

"Certainly  I  believe  In  equal  rights  for 
women,"  you  say.  But  welt  a  minute.  Let's 
look  a  little  closer  at  the  fancy  label  of  this 
package  which  Is  being  so  temptingly  oITered 
to  American  women.  The  advertising  slo- 
gans sound  wonderful— but  do  they  really 
mean  what  they  say? 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  Ihat 
"equality  of  rights"  are  mischievous  words 
to  put  Into  the  Constitution  because  they  are 
abstractions.  Do  they  refer  to  both  rights 
and  duties?  What  does  "equal"  mean? 
E?.ch  of  us  may  have  a  very  clear  idea  of 
what  we  mean  by  "equal"  and  "rights, "  but 
our  concept  is  probably  not  a  legal  one. 

Once  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  these 
vague  words  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
likely  to  cause  infinite  trouble  for  years  to 
come.  Not  only  are  these  words  more  vague 
than  any  now  In  the  Constitution,  but  they 
cover  a  greater  variety  of  fields  of  law. 

All  laws  treating  men  and  women  dlderently 
would  be  in  question  vmtil,  through  endlets 
litigation,  the  Supreme  Court  had  finally  ar- 
rived at  the  Interpretation  of  what  "equal 
rights"  or  "equality  of  rights"  under  the  law 
means. 

The  amendment  would  not  substitute  new 
legislation  for  the  laws  that  are  now  Jn  force. 
The  State  legislatures  wou:d  have  to  do  this, 
Jubt  as  they  are  free  to  do  now  and  are  doing. 
This  is  recognized  in  some  literature  prepared 
by  the  Woman's  Party  which  points  out  that 
under  the  amendment  5  years  is  given  to  tha 
States  after  the  final  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment to  make  their  laws  conform  to  It. 

LAWS  ARE  SUBJECT  TO  CHALLENGE 

The  trouble  is  that  even  after  the  States 
changed  their  laws  each  new  one  would  be 
subject  to  challenge  in  the  court  until  mean- 
ing has  been  given  to  the  amendment  through 
court  decision. 

Granted  that  we  want  to  remove  any  dis- 
crimination against  women  that  renrains  In 
the  laws  of  the  various  States  and  that  we 
want  women  to  have  equality  of  opportunity, 
the  argtiment  is  not  over  the  objective  but 
over  the  method. 

WUl  the  so-called  equal-rights  amendment 
eliminate  all  discrimination  which  handicaps 
women  in  Industry,  the  professions.  In  civil 
life?  Definitely  not.  These  discriminations 
(not  getting  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  lack 
of  opportimlty  In  certain  professions,  diffi- 
culties married  women  have  had  In  getting 
Jobs)  are  not  legal  but  traditional  and  emo- 
tional. Education  and  legislation  can  eradi- 
cate them,  but  a  constitutional  amendment 
cannot  guarantee  Jobs  to  women  If  employers 
want  to  replace  them  with  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  several  States  laws 
have  already  been  passed  forcing  employers 
to  grant  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  does  not  make  the  passage 
of  such  laws  by  the  States  mandatory.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  their  future  enactment  by 
other  States. 
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LEGAL  STATUS  WILL  lEMAIK 

V/lll  the  amendment  wipe  out  all  the  dif- 
ferences In  the  legal  status  of  men  and  womren 
arising  from  marriage  and  family  responsi- 
bility?   Definitely  not. 

For  example.  In  the  average  American  home 
the  husband  Is  the  wage  earner  and  the  wife 
the  homemcker.  In  the  society  in  which  we 
live  It  Is  taken  for  granted  that  it  Is  the 
man's  legal  obligation  to  bo  responsible  for 
the  support  of  his  wife  and  family.  Under 
the  equal-rights  amendmcnl ,  to  which  status 
would  the  word  "equality"  occur?  Would 
women  be  required  to  support  their  hus- 
bands? What  would  happen  to  the  thou- 
sands cf  v.omen  who  are  deserted  by  hus- 
bands? Would  the  man  have  no  financial 
responsibility  in  these  case.'  ? 

V\re  know  that  a  few  paiasites  have  used 
alimony  to  further  their  ow)i  selfish  ends  but 
what  would  happen  to  the  many  who  need 
this  protection— the  middle-aged  whose  hus- 
bands leave  them  and  who  are  not  able  to 
support  themselves.  In  Ir  stances  such  as 
these  the  application  of  -.he  equal  rights 
amendment  would  scarcely  be  equality. 

Actually  It  could  elimlnite  the  right  of 
married  women  to  be  supported  by  their 
husbands,  a  right  we  can  ill  afford  to  abandon 
BO  long  as  the  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  our 
society. 

LAWS  RECOGNIZE  OnFFEENCE 

Those  legal  dlEcriminatioas  which  are  un- 
reasonable and  obsolete  should  be  removed 
by  legislation  In  the  Stales,  and  through 
testing  in  our  courts.  To  attempt  to  remove 
them  by  constitutional  amendment  would 
make  unconstitutional  every  labor  law  that 
does  not  apply  equtdly  to  men  and  women. 
It  would  leave  nothing  In  their  place. 

These  laws  recognize  certain  facts  which 
mark  the  essential  difference  between  man 
and  woman — woman's  child-bearing  func- 
tion, her  dual  Job  as  homeiaaker  and  worker, 
her  lesser  strength,  her  greater  susceptibility 
to  fatigue.  The  amendment  would  set  the 
clock  back  100  years  from  ths  point  of  view 
of  progressive  social  legislation.  It  would 
actually  prohibit  the  enactment  of  any  legis- 
lation for  the  safeguard inj:  of  women  alone. 

The  league  and  many  other  women's  organ- 
izations believe  we  should  not  add  specific 
prohibitions  which  would  violate  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Constltutloa.  This  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  something  we  are  equipped  as 
citizens  to  achieve  through  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  legislation. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  amendment  has 
convinced  us  that  It  Is  a  delusion  and  a 
Bnare — a  veritable  Pandora's  box  for  the 
unsuspecting  purchaser. 

Wht  Take  Off  Your  Head  To  CtniE  a 
Headache 

This  is  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 
A  so-called  equal  right-s  amendment  has 
been  before  the  Senate  and  the  House  for  over 
20  years.  It  has  been  and  still  is  opposed 
by  most  of  the  large  women's  organizations 
and  by  the  trade-union  movement  of  the 
country.  Yet  Its  proponents  hysterically  cry 
"Pass  the  equal  rights  amendment:  wipe  out 
all  differences  in  law  between  the  sexes  and 
women  will  be  made  free  and  equal." 

Indeed,  while  some  of  the  discriminatory 
laws  against  women  may  thus  be  cured,  we 
would  kill  at  the  very  same  time,  through 
the  proposed  drastic  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, the  very  laws  that  are  enabling  women 
to  progress  and  advance  to  real  equality 
Yes;  the  equal  rights  amendment  treat- 
ment Is  akin  to  curing  your  headache  by 
taking  off  your  head. 

WHAT    IS    THE    EQUAL   RIGHTS    AMENDMENT? 

It  Is  a  misnamed  proposal  to  amend  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  follows: 

Hou«e  Joint  Resolution  1 :  Men  and  women 
shall    have    equal    rights    throughout    the 


United  States  and  every  place  subject  to  ItM 
Jurisdiction. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  thl« 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  25  (as  revised  by 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee) :  Equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  Statea  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"This  amendment  shall  take  effect  5  years 
after  the  date  of  ratification." 

WOtTLO   THIS   AMENDMENT   GIVE   WAGE-KAKNINO 
WOMEN   EQUAUTT? 

This  amendment  gives  nothing  tj  anyone. 
It  will  not  give  women  equal  pay  for  equal 
work.  It  will  not  give  women  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  work  according  to  their  Individual 
abilities.  It  will  not  Increase  their  oppor- 
tunity for  education.  It  wlU  not  remove  a 
single  disadvantage  now  in  existence.  On 
the  contrary.  It  takes  away  from  women  their 
hard-earned  Industrial  gains  which  have 
given  them  a  better  standard  of  living. 

WHAT  IS  THk  REAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT? 

The  real  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
make  It  Impossible  for  the  State  or  Federal 
Governments  to  ever  pass  a  law  that  applies 
to  women  alone  regardless  of  how  necessary 
and  desirable  such  a  law  might  be. 

WHAT    IS    BASICALLY    WRONG    WPIH    THE 
AMENDMENT? 

The  amendment  falls  to  take  Into  account 
that  there  are  physical  and  functional  dif- 
ferences between  men  and  women.  These 
differences  require  special  consideration 
( such  as  laws  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
women  in  mines  and  quarries). 

WHAT   WILL   BE   THE   IMMEDIATE   EFFECT   OF    THE 
PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    IF    PASSED? 

It  would  wipe  out  completely  all  the  good 
laws  that  have  been  enacted  to  Improve  the 
working  conditions  of  women.  It  would  also 
make  forever  Impossible  the  passage  of  any 
law  bettering  the  employment  conditions  of 
women  alone. 

WHAT  NECESSART  LEGISLATION  FOR  WAGE-EARN- 
ING WOMEN  WOULD  BE  THROWN  OUT  BY  TIUS 
AMENDMENT? 

1.  Minimum  wage  laws  for  women:  26 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Alaska.  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  have  minimum-wage  laws. 
Four  million  women  in  hotels,  restaurants, 
laundries,  and  other  service  industries  are 
now  assured  through  minimum-wage  laws 
that  they  must  be  paid  a  wage  which  will, 
at  least,  give  them  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

2.  Maximum-hour  laws:  43  States  have 
laws  that  limit  the  number  of  hours  that 
a  woman  may  be  required  to  work  dally 
and  weekly.  Many  working  women  have  re- 
sponsibility of  home  and  family.  This  Is 
efpeclally  true  today.  If  these  hour  laws  for 
women  are  destroyed,  women  would  again 
have  to  work  long  hours  In  order  to  keep 
their  Jobs. 

3.  Other  regulations  concerning  women 
have  to  do  with  providing  proper  sanitary 
facilities  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  safeg^-iard  their  health.  These  regu- 
lations are  especially  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  woman  worker. 

HOW  DO  PROPONENTS  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 
ATTEMPT  TO  ANSWER  THE  ARGUMENTS  THAT 
THE  AMENDMENT  WOULD  DESTROY  THE  LABOR 
LAWS  FOR   WOMEN? 

1.  Proponents  argue  that  by  invalidating 
the  special  labor  legislation  for  women  we 
will  succeed  thereby  in  somehow  getting 
these  laws  for  both  men  and  women  alike. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  THEIR   ANSWER? 

At  present  there  Is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
State  from  making  Its  minimum-wage  law  or 


other  legislation  pertain  to  men  as  well  m 
women.  But  the  fact  is  no  State  has  done 
It  as  yet — and  the  proposed  amendment  ia 
now  20  years  old. 

To  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
mysteriovisly  Inspire  StPte  legislatures  to 
make  all  their  labor  legUlatlon  affecting 
women  apply  to  men  alike  may  be  satisfying 
to  the  woman  of  leisure,  but  to  the  woman 
who  works  In  a  laundry  or  restaurant  or 
hotel  there  Is  small  comfort  In  thto  non- 
sensical Illusion. 

Ol  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
some  of  these  laws  made  applicable  to  men, 
but  until  we  can  succeed  In  passing  audi 
laws  for  men.  why  should  we  destroy  the 
legislative  gains,  which  women  have  achieved 
thus  far? 

2.  Some  proponents  further  argue  that  the 
labor  laws  for  women.  Instead  of  helping 
them,  restrict  their  chances  for  employment. 
Is  this  argument  true?     No. 

It  Is  completely  false.  Figures  compiled  by 
the  Women's  Bureau.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  clearly  show  that  the  number 
of  women  employed  In  Industry  has  Increased 
steadily  during  the  past  25  years,  the 
time  during  which  these  laws  were  enacted. 
Not  only  have  greater  numbers  of  women 
been  working  during  these  years  but  because 
of  these  very  labor  laws  women  are  working 
under  better  conditions  of  employment. 
Their  health  and  efficiency  to  continue  work- 
ing Is  being  safeguarded  and  they  are  earn- 
ing better  wages. 

ARE  THOSE  OPPOSED  TO  THIS  AM'^TTOMENT  AGAINST 
RE.\L  EQUAL  RICHTS  FOR  WOMEN? 

Of  course  not.  We  have  always  favored 
and  woiked  for  legislation  that  will  secure 
lull  civil  and  political  equality  for  women 
and  men.  However,  we  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion and  the  States  must  have  power  to  make 
allowances  for  the  physical  and  functional 
differences  existing  between  the  .'^exes.  Only 
by  recognizing  and  providing  for  such  differ- 
ences can  real  equality  be  established  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

National  Wo  .men's  Trade 
Unton  League  of  America^ 

Washinctcn.  D.  C. 


BrettoD  Woods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has 
made  some  pertinent  observations  in  its 
May  1945  report  relating  to  Bretton 
Woods.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  the  report  on  Bretton  Woods 
and  the  American  Bankers  Association: 

the    AMERICAN    BANKERS'    ASSOCIATION    AMD 
BRETTON    WOODS 

"Why  is  the  American  Bankers'  AssoeU- 
tlon  opposing  the  Bretton  Woods  program?" 

From  the  number  of  times  this  question 
Is  asked  and  the  variety  of  answers  given  by 
crltlce  of  the  A.  B.  A.  position.  It  Is  evident 
that,  despite  aU  the  talking  and  writing  on 
the  subject,  there  Is  still  very  little  real  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  argument  Is  about. 

With  Treasury  officials  and  other  Bretton 
Woods  advocates  constantly  preaching  In 
public  addresses,  through  the  prees.  and  artt 
the  radio  that  the  Bretton  Woods  pUn  U 
indispensable  to  post-war  currency  slabUlty 
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»nd  abandonmwit  of  discriminatory  ex- 
change practices.  It  la  smail  wonder  that 
people  ask.  "Why  ar~  the  bankers  opposed?" 

The  answer  U  that  the  bankers  are  not 
opprjsed.  In  the  sense  of  being  against  what 
Bretton  Woods  stood  for.  They  are  just  as 
much  In  favor  of  currency  stability  and 
elimination  of  diacrlmmatory  exchange  prac- 
tices as  the  Treasury  or  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference.  But  being  In  favor  of  objec- 
tives Is  not  enough.  -There  must  be  a  prac- 
ticable plan.  Too  often  In  their  z?al  to  sell 
the  American  people,  the  Bretton  Woods  en- 
thusiasts have  talked  as  though  their  par- 
ticular plan  offered  practically  a  g\mi  )nty 
of  post-war  currency  stability  and  Ireedom 
from  exchange  controls.  Actual'y.  o'.  course. 
It  does  no  such  thing.  No  ^lan  could:  and 
certainly  it  needs  but  a  casual  glance 
through  the  extended  and  complicated  pro- 
visions for  changing  exchange  rates  and 
maintaining  exchange  controls  to  see  that 
Bretton  Woods  Is  no  exception. 

Yet  such  htia  been  the  force  of  propaganda 
that  a  large  section  of  public  opinion  takes 
criticism  having  to  do  wholly  with  matters 
of  method  and  technique  as  evidence  of 
lack  of  sympathy  with  objectives.  Not  to  go 
along  with  the  olflclal  program  in  every  par- 
tUrular  has  been  to  invite  charges  of  ulterior 
motives,  isolationism,  and  being  a  reaction- 
ary. 

aCCTJS.<TTONS    AGAINST   I>nTRNATJONAL   BAI^KCRS 

There  is.  for  example,  the  charge  that  bank- 
er%  are  opposing  Bretton  Woods  because  they 
want  to  make  profits  out  of  unstable  ex- 
changes. This  follows  an  old  familiar  for- 
mula, based  on  appeal  to  popular  prejudice 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  always  pcsrlble  to  Im- 
press some  people  by  attacking  the  bankers, 
especially  the  "international  bankers  of  Wall 
Street." 

Curloxisly  enough,  at  the  same  time  that 
bankers  are  being  attacked  by  one  group  of 
critics  for  wanting  to  perpetuate  unstable 
exchanges  for  selfish  reasons,  they  are  bemg 
accused  by  another  group  of  seeking  to  drag 
an  unwilling  world  tack  prematurely  to  the 
|oM  standard  and  rigid  exchanges.  Obvi- 
ously one  of  these  accusations  must  bs  wrong, 
and  It  so  tuppens  that  both  ar*. 

Moirwm  In  Um  oommunlty  has  stood  mors 
ttJy — cviB  obstinately— (or  stable 
rtf  >Wl>11M  than  the  hanki«ra, 
MiMM  !•  ft  man,  otipiM^a  th«  (t*< 
Mhurt  tram  |oM  t«  IM,  »imI  haw  ovtr* 
fHithHitll-  tifoffi  fwy  ippTMbOi  to  |o)<l 
tnr  tUmt^y  T^vy  w»rs  mmmhi  IIm  Mr«ii\|«sl 
•ivoMlit  of  r«p*«l  i4  ihf  rr«Mrti»niii  |M)w«r 
%•  itv«)\M  ihf  ioltar.    tht  ImuUv  if  vny,  lu 

UMir  ftmUMN   It  IfeM  UHV   IMVO   b«OA   IM 

Mi  mMI  iMi  muk^Mims  wMin  M«t>Mnu  tv^t 
MM*  ot  Um  iMIMlMi  MMllwii  ftbev««  al* 
Ih'AiirU  nitynnr  taltlttt  tkM  UouMt  lo  Noi  iho 
American  BanltMt  AiWtteMen  Niwri  on 
Biotton  WMii  alMMili  bo  •«•(«  tluit  Um  at- 
•nctattrm  notlhor  pfopcwo  Mr  «ipf«ta  any 
tvnernl  return  to  tlM  |oHI  otoMlarvl  tn  tho 
near  future,  Tn  eharf*  now  that  baxkftoN 
suddenly  havp  become  obstruct InnUts  to  ttO* 
billzation  pi-nposals  for  tht*  sake  of  profits  Is 
to  totAlly  Ignore  this  traditional  viewpoint. 
The  fact  Is  that  bankers  have  very  good 
and  selfish  reasons  for  not  wanting  Quctuat- 
Ing  exchanges.  The  prcflta  that  can  be  made 
out  of  unstable  exchanges  are  risky  and  spec- 
ulative, and  rre  quite  as  likely  to  turn  out  to 
ho  hMOSs.  Where  banks  make  thr'.r  suiaat 
Oltd  most  money  in  exchange  is  in  flnaadxig 
a  large  volume  of  foreign  trade — a  condition 
that  thrives  twst  under  stable  currencies. 
Mr.  Edward  E.  Brown,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  member  of  the 
American  delegation  to  Bretton  Woods  and 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional monetary  fund,  dealt  effectively  with 
the  charge  that  banks  want  unstable  ex- 
chaa«^e  for  prcllt  when.  In  appearing  before 
the  House  Ban.^clng  and  Currency  Commltteo 
recently,  he  eald; 


of  our  bank  to  have 
abllized,  because  the 
department 
and  exchanges  that 
n-exchange  trans- 
promotes  foreign 
igT>-  trade  there  is, 
we  make.  We  do  not 
iroflt  on  ovir  exchange 


foreign-  exchange 


exch  ange 
f  3rei 


"It  Is  to  the  advantaf e 
exchanges  that   are   s 
profits  of  our 
are  based  on  the  interest 
we  get  on  handling  forelg 
actions,  and  stable 
trade  and  the  more 
why.  the  more  money 
make  any  speculative 
position." 

NATTTHE  OF    PHI  ISStTES 

In  attempting  to  ( eflne  the  real  Issues 
po,ied  by  Bretton  Woe  Is  It  might  be  useful 
to  begin  by  stressing,  or  a  change,  the  large 
area  in  which  there  Is  already  agreement. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is — as  stated 
above — already  agreen  ;ent  upon  objectives. 
The  association  want ;  free  and  stable  e::- 
changes,  and  an  Inter:  tational  monetary  or- 
ganization to  help  aci  leve  these  conditions. 
Its  record  In  this  res|  ect  Is  clear  and  con- 
sistent. More  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
when  the  first  Kejmei  and  White  currency 
stabilization  proposals  were  under  discussion. 
It  said  In  a  repKsrt  b  r  its  economic  policy 
commission : 

"Some  Internationa  Institution  Is  desir- 
able: To  help  nations  l:i  stabilizing  their  cur- 
rencies; to  provide  a  neeting  place  for  the 
discussion  of  monetar '  questions;  to  collect 
Information  which  is  a  necessary  basis  for 
sound  decisions;  and  <  o  make  arrangements 
for  stabilization  credits  in  cases  where  they 
are  justified." 

That  the  asscclatloi  Is  still  in  favor  of 
these  objectives  Is  sho^rn  In  Its  report  on  the 
Bretton  Woods  propcsi  Is  Issued  on  February 
1  last,  and  In  statement  s  by  association  repre- 
sentatives In  hearings  sn  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  before  t  tie  House  Banking  and 
Cturency  Committee  In  March. 

Secondly,  the  assocla  tlon  favors  an  Import- 
ant part  of  the  partl  :ular  machinery  pro- 
posed at  Bretton  Wo<  ds  for  accomplishing 
these  objectives.  It  (  ndorses  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconuructlcn  and  Develop- 
ment as  sound  and  ilestrable.  and  recom- 
mends Its  adoption  wttb  few  changes. 

Thus  we  corns  to  th  i  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  as  embodyii  ig  the  main  points  of 
disagreement  between  the  A.  B.  A.  and  the 
Treasury.  What  the  A  B  A.  wants  primarily 
ts  more  assxuance  thai  the  fund  will  be  op« 
orated  as  a  atabiiiaati  :)n  fund  should  be- 
that  Is,  eunoerned  o  ^iy  with  short<tarin 
•roditt  rt^quifod  lo  ir  41  out  temporary  ir« 
NfmNiUiMUAOKohonv  fluotuatiDiui,  Itteart 
Ihol  iho  Mnd,  aa  pm  oiMl,  la  u^\  eUboraio 
hMl  •eiiiiMira»e<^  ^"'^wtlaayalowol  ^iMMa 

^»b?  »•»»♦  iihhmH  by 
'<"»rf  mm  mmJn  mdii 

■utd  hutoiMlIt,  iMKlllllli 

|i\«  <>itrhn)\A«>  (litn<  viU 
t«   Uiteinal   mMsuren 
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an  tnieiiiaii 
iia<uii\|i  I. 
bad  tos' 
In  fovii 
of 
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9tt  Buch  reaetkiu  Xly  Mattkers  Association 
do«a  nnt  favor  a  siparate  international 
monetary  fund,  but  rec^mends  that  certain 

the  fund  be  merged 
bank  tu  be  set  up  as 
an  Institution  would 
he  kind  of  credit  most 
needed  lu  the  reconstru  :tlon  period,  and  such 
credits  would  be  madej 
proper  investigation 


functloiM  of 
With  the  international 
soon  as  possible.  Such 
be  er,u  pped  to  supply  t 


selectively  and  after 
the  United  SUtes  In 
the  case  of  the  bank  wo  iild  have  a  veto  power 
over  loans  floated  In  <  lollars.  Just  as  other 
countries  would  have  iuch  power  In  respect 
to  loans  in  their  curre;  icles. 

The  bank.  In  the  op  nlon  of  the  A.  B.  A., 
could  readily  serve  as  the  center  for  con- 
sxiltatlon  and  agreemei  ta  t)etween  countries 
on  currency  matters,  tnd  provide  stabiliza- 
tion credits  where  necea  sary  and  under  proper 
safeguards.     The    association    believes    that 


arrangements  of  this 


practicable  now  In  getting  countries  to  really 


commit   themselves   as 
and    practices    during 


period,  and  would  be  sii  apler,  less  costly,  and 


ouirency  slabliay, 


dnd   go  as  far  as  Is 


to  ctirrency  policies 
the    reconstruction 


more  workable  than  the  proposed  monetary 
fund. 

TBEASTJBT  OPPOSmON  TO  A.  B.  A.  PROPOSALS 

Treasury  opposition  to  these  proposals  has 
been  mainly  on  three  counts: 

1.  That  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
having  been  adopted  by  44  countries,  can- 
not be  changed  without  calling  another  con- 
ference. 

2.  That  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
misuse  of  the  fund  feared  by  the  A.  B.  A  ere 
already  embodied  In  the  articles  of  aTree- 
ment.  Thus.  Treasury  officials  point  out  that, 
apart  from  quantitative  limitations  restrict- 
ing (except  upon  special  permission  by  the 
fund)  a  member's  net  borrowing  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  100  percent  of  Its  quota,  with  no 
more  than  25  percent  In  any  one  year,  the 
fund  has  authority  both  to  postoone  In- 
auguration of  exchange  transactions  with 
any  member  whose  circumstances  are  such 
&n  might  be  considered  likely  to  lead  to  im- 
proper use  of  the  fund,  and  to  suinend  ex- 
change dealings  at  any  time  with  a  member 
deemed  to  be  making  Improper  use  of  the 
fund.  It  Is  contended  that  thcss  provisions 
refute  the  charge  of  easy  and  "automatic" 
lending,  and  were  Inserted  with  tlie  ptirpose 
of  Insuring  the  same  hl^h  standards  of  care- 
ful lending  and  liquidity  emphasized  in  the 
A.  B.  A.  proposals. 

3.  That  merging  the  fund  with  the  bank. 
In  the  manner  proposed  by  the  A.  B.  A  ,  v.culd 
"vreck  the  entire  program"  by  doing  away 
with  the  elabcrately-worked-out  formulas 
for  dealing  with  changes  In  exchange  rates 
and  dlEcrlmlnatory  exchange  controls.  As 
Mr.  Dean  Acheson.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  recently  put  the  argument: 

"The  heart  of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal 
Is  that  there  must  be  some  action  to  get 
the  nations  to  agree  to  abandon  methods  of 
economic  warfare — such  methods  as  competi- 
tive exchange  depreciation,  multiple  cur- 
rencies, and  exchange  controls. 

"If  you  can't  get  countries  to  abandon 
these  practices,  it  does  no  good  to  make 
stcblllzatlon  loans" 

Of  these  three  objections,  point  No.  2— 
Is  the  lending  sound?— must  surely  be  con- 
sidered of  paramount  Importance.  For  wlth« 
out  sound  lending  everything  else  goes  by  the 
board,  regardless  of  how  mtuiy  nations  may 
have  signed  or  how  lolemn  or  sweeping  their 
promises  on  currency  pitiieies  and  pra<>tleoi 
may  be,  Noi  only  will  the  monoy  of  ih« 
tondara  bo  trtmn,  but  no  rayor  will  bo  dono 
<ho  b«w«wers  who,  lh«io«d  o(  laina  Iho 
baalo  aloyo  MooMMn  to  wmtl  Iholv  biUhM 
^  HirmMio,  will  U  omwumd  to  ■•  m 
bmwihg  and  getuhg  dot|Mr  »hd  dtopor  lo 


11\I»  »>ig^.n»«»ii  nnf  nf  the  Severn)  fnlUriaa  In 
Iho  Aiaviineni  Uut  Itevavise  we  Mm\^  hun> 
tireds  of  hilltOM  tor  war  we  ran  sfft^fd  lo  ri^li 
twa  and  throo»ft«irtha  billion  doiinrn  (Uniied 
States  aubacription  to  the  fundi  for  peace. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  plan,  While  two  and 
tht^e-fourths  billion  dollars  might  not  bo 
too  much  to  pay  for  a  gtjod  plan  tor  inter* 
national  monetary  stability,  it  woiUd  be  o 
high  price  to  pay  for  a  bad  plan. 

If,  as  the  Treasury  Insists,  there  Is  really 
Ofreement  with  the  banking  community  on 
fundamental  principles  of  how  the  fund 
should  operate,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  dim- 
cult  to  find  a  means  to  express  that  agree- 
ment In  ways  that  both  parties  can  subscribe 
to.  and  which  wlU  be  acceptable  abroad  as 
well.  As  now  drawn  the  articles  of  agreement 
contain  so  many  obscurities  and  ambiguities 
of  language  on  critical  points  that  It  Is  hard 
to  tell  what  they  really  mean.  Since  the 
task  of  administering  a  fund  of  this  kind 
win  be  a  most  formidable  ono  at  best,  the 
management  will  have  need  of  the  clearest 
possible  mandate  as  to  what  principles  should 
govern. 

A  StTOGZSnON  BT  THX  C.  E.  D. 

As  a  move  In  the  direction  of  greater  clarity 
may  be  cited  the  recent  suggestion  by  tlie 


Committee  for  Economic  Development  that 
the  proposed  international  bank  be  given  ex- 
press authority  to  make  stabilization  and 
general-purpose  loans  in  cases  where  they  are 
Justified.  Foreseeing  the  same  danger  envi- 
sioned by  the  A.  B.  A.,  viz.  that  the  fund — 
particularly  in  the  post-war  transition  pe- 
riod— may  become  involved  in  loans  which 
ere  of  essentially  long-term  stabilization 
character,  the  committee  has  proposed  that 
the  phrase  in  the  provision  of  tlie  bank  agree- 
ment that  "loans  made  or  guaranteed  by  the 
bank  thall  (except  in  special  circumstances) 
be  for  specific  projects  of  reconstruction  and 
devolooment"  be  Interpreted  as  definitely 
avthoi-lzing  loans  of  the  character  just  Indi- 
cated. While  it  is  true  that  the  bank  man- 
agers might  so  construe  the  present  langupge, 
If  they  chore  to  do  so.  the  suggestion  of  the 
C.  E.  D.  has  the  merit  of  making  the  lan- 
guage perfectly  clear  and  removing  all  possi- 
ble doubt  as  to  what  the  powers  may  be. 

Tnc  fact  that  the  Treasury  has  Indicated  a 
receptive  attitude  toward  the  C.  E.  D.'s  sug- 
gestion is  encouraging  evidence  of  recogni- 
tion that  the  Bretton  Woods  document  can 
still  be  changed  to  advantage,  notwithstand- 
ing the  much -harped -on  "agreement  by  44 
nations."  The  suggestion  itself  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  docs  not  go  far  enough. 
While  it  opens  up  the  bank  for  a  type  of 
stabilization  loan  that  belongs  there  rather 
than  In  the  fund.  It  does  not  at  the  same 
tinre  necessarily  Imply  a  ti:;htenlng  up  of  the 
operations  of  the  fund.  There  Is  still  serious 
question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  safeguards 
provided  to  assure  proper  discrimination  In 
granting  fund  credits. 

WILL  OTHER   COUNTRIES   ACCEPT  CHANGES? 

The  question  of  the  willingness  of  other 
countries  to  accept  changes  in  the  articles 
cf  cgreemcnt  Is.  of  course,  pertinent  and 
deserves  comment. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  is  a  reminder 
that  the  Bretton  Woods  plan  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  by  44  nations,  as  so  often  loosely 
stated,  but  represents  merely  a  set  of  pro- 
posals which  the  Bretton  Woods  delegations 
•greed  to  submit  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernmenU  for  consideration.  The  delegations 
did  liot  even  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
proposals;  and,  In  addition  to  this  general 
iMervAtton,  thei'o  were  speclflo  reeervatums 
on  a  number  of  poiuw  by  tteverwl  delrpt- turns, 
Tha  governments  ihiomaelvaa  r«malu  cutuely 
unfommltiwl,  ^  ,    , 

Tho  itroni  |K»lnt  thit  Mi4a  biihgini  mi» 
ti  Iho  oyldanoo  from  ooMMhti  ah^>au  u«k» 
Oll>er  (><)unHlM  aro  mIIai  to  toko  t«  ■'  '  ng 
tanh,  Iht^lMdlhtf  all  tlif  ftM  BHlIt,  b  i\< 

l«l  on  tht  «h»tiy4  ««•»  WhU»  th*  !»*>»V**i 
mmt  tanaral  afMplonw  abroad,  Iho  tu»« 
'    hhi  m*\  wiui  a  Mod  inX  ot  oriuviim  mmI 
domatid  ^'r  rIarilooVon.        ^     ^  , 

tht  ttiitifh  Ohootoi«r  of  the  Knehequer 
hM  obwooiorMti  U  a«  "n  dtmrult  dooumenl. 
ItttVltoMy  lout  bhd  technical  "  "Th.'r*  are." 
he  said,  "eotne  obecuritlen  rf  l«nHtinm»  in  It 
which  have  led  to  mlsundor«tHnding  and 
must  be  clariflrd  " 

Two  leadlnp  British  trade  organisations— 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
National  Union  of  Manufacturers— have  Is- 
sutd  statements  severely  critical  of  the  fund, 
while  the  Federation  of  British  Industries, 
thcush  approving  the  "broad  objectives  and 
principles'  of  the  plan,  calls  attention  to 
various  "defects"  and  asks  for  interpretation 
of  certain  obscurities  (for  example,  the  term 
"fundamental  disequilibrium").  The  Fed- 
eration further  proposes  an  Interim  trial 
period  of  perhaps  4  years  before  the  Govern- 
ment definitely  commits  Itself  to  a  universal 
multilateral  system. 

The  London  Eronomlst,  one  of  Brltlan  a 
leading  financial  weeklies,  observes  in  its  is- 
sue of  December  2.  "The  bank  is  less  con- 
troversial than  the  fund  and  more  urgently 
needed.  In  the  final  act  the  two  are  tied 
together,  but  If  the  bank  could  be  untied  and 


set   up   separately,   great   advantage   wcu'.d 
result." 

The  following  Is  from  an  editorial  In  the 
London  Times  of  September  25: 

"Legitimate  anxiety  has  been  expressed 
over  the  possibility  of  a  divergence  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  consequent  misunderstand- 
ing on  what  may  be  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  this  country;  and,  whether  arrange- 
ments of  the  kind  described  are  contemplated 
in  the  immediate  future  or  not.  Parliament 
will  rightly  desire  to  be  assured  that  other 
prospective  parties  to  the  draft  scheme  shrire 
without  reservation  the  view  of  its  effect 
taken  by  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Lord  Keynes.     •     •     • 

"This  country  Is  most  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate loyally  In  any  international  arrangement, 
but  It  can  hardly  afford  to  face  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  appearing  as  a  defaulter  or 
lunning  Into  Insoluble  difficulties  and  faUing 
to  counter  mass  unemployment  caused  by  the 
development  of  a  slump  elsewhere.  The 
credit  facilities  provided  by  the  fund  are.  as 
one  correspondent  showed,  a  wholly  inade- 
quate safeguard  against  this  contingency: 
for  any  sudden  depression  in  the  United 
States-^uch  as  occurred  in  1929  and.  with 
even  greater  rapidity,  in  1937— would  almost 
instantaneously  lead  to  exhaustion  of  Brit- 
ain's credit  with  the  fund.  It  would  seem 
difficult  for  any  government  which  has  ac- 
cepted the  prime  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  high  and  stable  level  of  employ- 
ment In  the  future  to  ratify  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  without  further  clarifica- 
tion of  this  issue." 

The  London  Times  comment  raises  a  key 
question  which  has  bothered  a  good  many 
people,  namely,  whether  there  has  been  any 
real  meeting  of  the  minds  between  British 
and  Americans  on  post-war  currency  policies. 
or  whether  we  have  been  using  language  to 
create  an  impression  of  agreement  without 
the  substance.  Tlie  British  want  a  plan 
which  leaves  them  plenty  of  room  lor  flex- 
ibility In  dealing  with  their  post-war  cur- 
rency problems;  we  want  a  plan  which  put.s 
more  emphasis  upon  stability  and  firmer 
commitments,  In  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
these  differing  viewpoint*  there  has  been 
produced  a  document  which  has  been  taken 
to  moan  one  thing  on  thU  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  anuihcr  thlim  on  the  other  aide. 

Thus  we  hear  tha  plan  spoken  ol  In  this 
country  a«  giving  \»a  aomeihiug  ot  the  *^W' 
onoo  ttl  M  ability  usually  bawitU'^t*  wHh  tho 
gold  kt^-^i -.r,  whila  In  •nilond  Im€  Xoynta 
h^,  »l  It  a*  "tho  oMPOilto  ©f  ^tha  »u»d 

atiBimi^  I  he  tinpi^aaainn  that  la  latt  la  u( 
a  htei  of  tixMitU  inik  whhh.  however  wall 
iHtMiiA.  '  '  hviiirvU  ot  roat  lhtori\a> 

tloAOl  tti«<  *iiim  lu  tht  th4i 

WMV   MOf  AHONMI  MMMMIftt 

It  la  nf  rourto,  iHlloMi  lb  Ufin  %\  an 

undfrftnndlng  With  OthOHOHhtHti  on  mohf 

lery  problem*.  It  vrt  can.  without  oallln«  an« 
other  mnrrrence.  But  why— if  we  have  to 
have  I'  build  we  drend  another  confpr* 
enc«»  We  are  having  two  conferences  to 
deal  with  security  propoesls— Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  San  Francisco;  and  maybe  more. 
In  the  economic  area,  other  conferences  must 
be  held  and  will  be  useful  In  learning  each 
oiher's  point  of  view.  One  such  conference 
Is  essential  before  long  to  consider  trade 
arrangements,  because  trade  quotas,  tariffs, 
export  bounties,  bilateral  agreemenu  and  the 
like  cotild  completely  defeat  any  program 
for  monetary  stabilization.  As  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton  recently  told 
the  Congress,  in  testifying  on  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program,  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  agreement  and  other  plans 
won't  make  sense  without  action  In  the 
tariff  field.  Trade  policies  and  monetary 
policies  should  logically  be  considered  to- 
|ether. 

While  we  want  to  do  all  possible  to  capi- 
talize and  build  on  the  progress  of  Interna- 


tional monetary  cooperation  already  begun, 
a  program  as  Important  and  complicated  as 
this  calls  for  much  more  than  mere  formal 
Inspection  and  approval  by  the  Congress. 
We  need  to  give  it  the  same  careful  study 
that  other  countries  are  going  to  give  it, 
to  the  end  that  we  reach  an  agreement  that 
appeals  to  public  opinion  in  this  and  other 
countries  as  both  fair  and  practicable  and  to 
which  people  can  give  their  continuing  sup- 
port. 


A  True  Majority  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  so-called  Schwabe  amend- 
ment is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
resolution  before  us.  Instead  of  pro- 
posing ratification  of  treaties  by  a  simple 
majority  vote  of  the  Members  present  in 
each  body.  Home  and  Senate,  it  requires 
a  majority  of  the  membership  of  each 
body  to  vote  affirmatively  on  a  treaty. 
That  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  two- 
third  rules,  and  In  some  respects  is 
better. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  under  this 
method  we  would  not  have  joined  the 
League  of  Nations  as  originally  proposed, 
but  we  would  have  joined  it  with  the 
Pepper  reservations,  assuming  the  House 
voted  as  did  the  Senate,  We  would  Jiave 
proclaimed  adherence  to  the  World 
Court,  a  step  that  was  recommended  by 
Presidents  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge. 
and  Hoover,  and  auch  Secretarlea  of 
State  as  Henry  Stimson.  Elihu  Root,  ond 
former  Chief  Justice  Chftrloa  ICvana 
Huthoa, 

Tho  BchwH'»^  r^'^n  haa  hooit  »i»k^n  of 
oa  0  w>l«i>n"  ' v^*'*''^  ^^^^  »'im|Ue  mo- 

JurUy  onii  iii«»  iwu-thirAi  ruio,  To  im 
how  he<^«*'"*'^  <*><'  ta  wo  nttithl  mpUp  U 
to  iho  I >  >><  iwo«ihlrdi  otMiUon 

in  Vho  Htniao,  lAo  volo  wt  ^vmriHtni  tho 
yroatdonVa  x*«H)  tm  ihf  (hnn  uiii,  *t\w 
meiltm  io  <  '^  woolvti  Ul  volot» 
with  m  OBrtinsi.  t«iUnB  0  mitioHly  of 
ihoM  voting,  but  not  two'thiiu.-*  of  ihoto 
proopnt,  which  wtnild  hnvo  boon  Ml.  A 
malnrity  vote  of  th*  Mmiao  mrtnb^wiln 
would  hove  been  2l»,  which  Ir  60  perrrnl 
of  the  36a  who  were  prcj^cnt  and  voting 
on  (hat  qucsLlon. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  for  partici- 
pation bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  the  making  of  treaties.  Consideration 
In  the  House  committees  and  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  with  the  attend- 
ant publicity  and  study  throughout  the 
Nation,  win  afford  some  replacement  for 
the  safeguards  offered  by  the  present 
two-thirds  rule  In  the  Senate.  Not 
enough,  I  have  thought,  to  warrant  the 
change  to  a  simple  majority  of  a  quorum 
in  each  body.  But  enough,  I  beheve.  to 
warrant  the  change  if  an  actual  major- 
ity of  total  mcmber.'=hip  in  each  body  Is 
required  as  contemplated  b."  the  Schwabe 
amendment. 
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We  are  living  in  a  different  world  than 
did  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 
Communication  is  faster.  Transporta- 
tion is  faster.  There  are  more  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple. And  we  have  radio.  There  is  rea- 
son to  think  that  these  things  will  insure 
a  better  understanding  of  Questions  in- 
volved in  treaties. 

And  whether  we  wish  or  not,  the 
United  States  is  living  in  a  world  where 
It  cannot  escape  decisions  on  world  ques- 
tions. To  ignore  them  is  not  to  escape 
them.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  we 
strive  for  more  flexibility  in  our  handling 
of  International  questions — the  estab- 
lishment of  a  more  positive  approach 
without  loss  of  the  wisdom  that  thorough 
consideration  should  give. 

Our  present  rule  of  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  Senate  provides  a  negative  safe- 
guard against  precipitate  action,  but 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  when  af- 
firmative action  is  wanted  by  the  Nation 
that  is  so  much  more  completely  repre- 
sented in  the  House 

The  amended  resolution  seems  to  be 
the  best  proposal  to  accomplish  the  dou- 
ble purpose  of  thorough  consideration 
with  opportunity  for  action  either  af- 
firmatively or  negatively,  and  my  vote  is 
cast  accordingly. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CCNGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ratification  of  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  riiy  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel  of  May  7 
1945; 

PUMUDA     LXAOS     TRKATT     FlGHT 

(By  Allen  Morris) 

TAixAHAasEX— It  well  may  be  Florida  has — 
M  Unlt«d  States  Senator  Claih)!  Peppir 
8ay« — done  something  historic.  At  least  the 
State  has  started  rolling  a  ball  which  could 
change  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Congress  will  get  soon  a  resolution  by 
which  the  Florida  Legislature  applies  for  a 
convention  to  allow  ratification  of  treaties 
by  a  majority  of  both  Houses,  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  alone. 

Since  the  Senate  was  unlikely  ever  to  sub- 
mit to  the  States  an  amendment  to  Uike 
away  ita  veto  power,  the  reverse  procedure  is 
being  tried  with  Florida  taking  the  lead  in 
the  Nation. 

Drafters  of  the  Constitution  provided  two 
channels  for  Its  amendment;  one  in  which 
the  Congress  sends  proposed  amendments  to 
the  States  for  ratiflcaUon.  and  the  other  in 
which  the  States  required  Congress  to  call 
a  convention. 

If  31  other  States  Join  Florida  In  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  "applying" — that's  the 
constitutional  word — for  a  convention  to 
phrase  the  amendment.  Congress  has  no 
alternative  but  to  do  so. 

Senator  Ptppkb.  who  urged  the  Florida 
Leglalature  to  Uke  its  action,  explained  the 
two-thirds  rule  gave  as  few  as  17  Senators 
the  power  to  defeat  jmy  treaty,  and  33  Sen- 
ators could  do  so  at  any  time. 

■'At  present,"  said  Senator  Ptpptr.  "the 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  body  In  the 


Congress  closest  to  ttie  people,  ia  necessary 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  But  it  has  no  part 
In  making  a  treaty  ol  peace  or  in  our  Joining 
an  international  organization  to  keep  the 
peace.  Only  the  Sen  ite  has  anything  to  say 
about  that. 

"But  even  the  Senate  cannot  agree  to  a 
treaty  or  to  any  orgai  ilzatlon  like  the  United 
Nations  unless  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  present  '?hen  such  a  matter  Is 
considered  agree  to  such  proposal. 

"That  provision  defeated  the  League  of 
Nations  and  contribu  ied  to  the  present  awful 
war.  For  there  is  nc  doubt  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  have  agreed  to  the  League  of 
Nations  as  recommer.  led  by  President  Wilson 
If  they  had  had  the  power  to  do  so." 

Declaring  the  time  had  come  to  modernize 
the  country's  peace-iiaking  machinery,  Sen- 
ator Peppeb  argued; 

"Both  Houses  of  ITongress  represent  the 
people;  both  Houses  <  eclare  war;  both  Houses 
have  to  pass  legislate  n  which  Is  \asually  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  ai  y  treaty  we  make;  both 
Houses  have  to  mJke  any  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  oit  any  treaty. 

"Both  Houses,  theiefore.  should  speak  for 
the  people  in  maklns  agreements  with  other 
nations,  not  Just  twD-thlrds  of  the  Senate, 
whose  Members  are  not  answerable  to  the 
people  except  every  i    years." 
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Mr.  REED  of  Ne^  r 
under  leave  to  extejid 
RscoRD.  I  include 
ment  of  Norris  E.  P^iillips 
Council  of  Ameri 
on  Ways  and  Mea^is 
sentatives,  re  H.  R 

My  name  is  Norri 
time  Job  is  that  of 
Tile  Co..  Olean,  N.  Y 
as  chairman  of  the 
an  organization   of 
manufacturing  comp4nies 
than  three-quartcis 
the  industry.     Severa 
of  the  industry  are 

We  are  seriously 
pact  of  lowered  tariff  > 
dustry.     We  appreciate 
presenting  to  you  U 
cern.     We  hope  that 
them  In  your  deliberitions 
legislation. 

At  the  outset  I  aho^d 
do  not  purport  to  be 
don't  pretend  to  be 
tricaciea   of    international 
merce. 

We  are  well  aware 
large  volumes,  runnin 
lions  of  words,  of  tes 
committee    in    the 
know  that  there  are 
learned  treatises  on 

It  Is  Impossible  to 
hearings  held  before 
out  a  profound  respect 
you  gentlemen  have 
cated     question.      We 
match  that  knowledg( 

We  come  before 
tile  manufacturers 
men.    We  have  come 
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York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

my  remarks  In  the 

the  following  state - 

,  chairman,  Tile 

before  Committee 

House  of  Repre- 

2652: 

E.  Phillips.    My  full- 

presldent  of  the  Olean 

I  am  appearing  today 

Council  of  America, 

floor-  and  wall-tile- 

representlng  more 

)f  the  total  volume  of 

of  the  other  members 

here  with  me. 

about  the  Im- 

for  tile  upon  our  In- 

this  opportunity  of 

reasons  for  our  con- 

irou  will  be  mindful  of 

on  this  proposed 


Uke  to  say  that  we 
economic  experts.    We 
familiar  with   the  in- 
trade   and   com- 

that  there  are  several 

to  millions  upon  mil- 

t^ony  given  before  this 

several   years.     We 

libraries  packed  with 

i  orelgn  trade. 

scan  the  testimony  of 

your  committee  with- 

for  the  time  and  study 

^evoted  to  this  compll- 

cannot    attempt    to 
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9fe  are  small -business 

our  conclusions  with 
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honesty  and  sincerity.  After  examining  the 
facts  relating  to  our  Industry,  we  find  no 
other    conclusions   possible. 

We  are  businessmen.  But  we  are,  first  and 
most  Important.  Americans.  We  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  our  country.  America's 
future  Is  our  future. 

More  than  anything  else  we  want  a  world 
In  which  we  and  our  chUdren  and  their  chil- 
dren can  live  at  peace.  We  are  consciotis  of 
the  fact  that  wars  have  their  roots  deep  in 
economic  disturbances,  and  that  the  seeds 
of  this  war  grew  and  matured  in  the  fertile 
fields  of  poverty  and  discontent  throughout 
the  world. 

Our  overriding  consideration,  therefore,  In 
asking  you  to  hear  us.  is  the  preservation  of 
future  peace.  With  any  national  policy  de- 
voted to  that  end,  we  are  In  entire  accord. 

We  know  that  In  debating  and  passing 
upon  laws  affecting  the  lives  and  hopes  of  all 
Americans,  you  gentlemen  have  a  difficult  and 
often  thankless  task.  We  take  it  for  granted 
that  your  first  goal  is  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
Nation.  We  know  you  are  trying  to  achieve 
this  with  due  consideration  for  the  Impact 
of  national  policy  upon  the  groups  and  seg- 
ments making  up  the  total  economy. 

We  are  convinced  that  America  cannot  long 
be  economically  healthy  and  militarily  secure 
In  an  impoverished  world — a  world  ripe  for 
every  dictator  and  demagogue  that  comes 
along. 

We  believe  that  America  can  make  a  very 
great  contribution  to  the  progress  of  the 
world  by  setting  an  example  of  working 
peacefully  together  among  ourselves,  with  a 
constantly  better  standard  of  living  for  ovur 
people,  and  with  hope  and  confidence  In  the 
future. 

That  is  why  we  have  left  our  businesses  to 
come  to  Washington  and  set  forth  our  views 
for  your  consideration.  The  American  tile 
industry  has  made  outstanding  contributions 
to  higher  living  standards  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation — contributions  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  industry  itself.  We 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  in  the  natural  Inter- 
est to  sacrifice  this  Industry  through  a  policy 
of  further  lowering  tariffs  to  the  point  where 
we  are  driven  out  of  business. 

As  I  have  said,  we  are  small  biisiness.  How 
small  is  best  shown  by  facts  set  forth  in  an 
exceptionally  able  study  of  otir  industry  made 
by  Mr  Ray  T.  Watklns,  Mr.  Carl  J.  Whelan, 
and  other  members  of  the  staff  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission.  This  study  is 
known  as  Earthen  Floor  &  Wall  Tiles,  Report! 
No.  141,  second  series,  and  was  published  by 
the  Tar'ff  Commission  in  1941. 

A  table  on  page  38  shows  that,  according 
to  the  United  States  B\ireau  of  the  Census, 
there  were  In  1936  67  manufacturing  estab- 
llf^hments,  producing  55,551,463  square  feet 
of  floor  and  wall  tile,  valued  at  ei3,74S.332. 
By  1939,  the  last  year  for  which  any  figures 
are  available,  the  Industry  presented  the  pic- 
ture described  on  page  2 — some  55  plants 
operated  by  about  50  companies,  with  capital 
ranging  from  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  over 
a  million  dollars  per  company — a  total  indus- 
try capitalization  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  million  dollars.  The  industry's  produc- 
tion was  valued  at  $17,200,000,  and  employ- 
ment stood  at  somewhere  over  6,000  people, 
ranging  from  10  to  500  per  plant. 

Thios  the  average  company  in  the  floor- 
and  wall-tile  Industry  employed  120  paople 
and  did  a  volume  of  $344,000. 

Our  plants  are  located  mostly  In  Nev7 
York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsyvanla,  Ohio,  In- 
diana,  West  Virginia,   and  California. 

According  to  the  best  available  estimates, 
our  producu  are  distributed  through  some 
3,500  tile  contractors  and  wholesalers  and 
are  Installed  by  lO.OOO  tUe  setters  and  10,000 
tile  helpers  throughout  the  country.  The 
entire  Industry  thus  provides  employment 
for  about  30.000  people. 

The  ramifications  of  our  supply  system  are 
«uch  that  anything  that  affects  our  sales  18 
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directly  reflected  In  other  Industries  In  a 
great  many  States.  Our  various  manufac- 
turers by  raw  materials — clays,  silicas, 
feldspars,  refractory  materials,  stains  and 
glazes,  natural  und  propane  gas,  lumber 
and  other  supplies — from  companies  In 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Florida,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington.  California,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire.  Connecticut.  Virginia. 
North  Dakota.  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

We  realize  that  we  constitute  a  very  small 
segment  of  American  industry.  But  we 
have  been  assured  that  no  action  will  be 
tcken  by  our  Government  that  will  injure 
any  American  industry.  We  submit  that 
ours  is  one  of  the  Industries  that  will  be 
seriously  Injured  by  a  reduction  In  tariffs. 
Moreover,  it  will  serve  no  national  In- 
terest to  adopt  such  a  policy  for  the  tile 
Industry'.  If  there  had  been  no  domestic 
tile  Industry  during  the  years  1924  to  1939 
and  the  amount  of  tile  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  during  that  period  had  been 
imported.  It  would  have  Increased  total 
United  States  Imports  by  only  three-fifths 
of  1  percent. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  American  people 
would  not  have  had  the  advantages  of  bet- 
ter quality  and  greater  values. 

One  of  the  obvious  measures  of  a  p>eo- 
ple's  standard  of  living  Is  their  homes  and 
their  public  buildings,  and  we  are  proud  of 
the  contributions  we  have  made  to  the 
beauty,  the  cleanliness,  and  the  colorful- 
ness  of  America's  homes  and  buildings. 
It  Is  our  tile  that  has  helped  to  make  pos- 
sible finer  schools  and  hotels,  more  hygienic 
hospitals,  moisture-proof  subways  and  tun- 
nels, durable  factory  floors,  attractive  swim- 
ming pools,  beautiful  bathrooms,  kitchens, 
and  sunrooms. 

We  want  to  continue  to  make  these  con- 
tributions to  better  living  standards  In  the 
future.  But.  more  than  most  other  Ameri- 
can Industries,  ours  Is  a  hand  craft  Industry. 
Labor  comprises  a  large  part  of  our  prod- 
uct s  value.  We  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
labor  paid  as  little  as  one-twelfth  of  Amer- 
ican rates. 

Our  labor  costs  run  three  to  four  times  as 
much  as  the  average  labor  cost  for  all  United 
States  manufacturing  Industry  of  16  percent 
In  1935.  The  manufacture  of  tile  Is  not 
mechanized  In  the  degree  that  many  Amer- 
ican industries  are  mechanized.  This  Is  large- 
ly due  to  the  nature  of  the  product.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  tiles  made  must,  under 
present  methods  of  product  ion.  be  individ- 
ually handled  several  times  In  the  course  of 
manufacture.  Inspection,  packing,  and  ship- 
ping. 

Although  no  Government  figures  for  the 
past  10  years  are  •callable,  our  Individual 
members  state  that  their  labor  costs  today 
are  running  somewhere  between  53  and  65 
percent,  and  on  some  items  as  high  as  75 
percent.  But  whatever  the  percentage,  the 
fact  is  that  our  American  labor  Is  In  direct 
competition  with  foreign  labor  paid  at  greatly 
lower  wage  rates.  For  example,  here  are  fig- 
ures on  wages  paid  in  the  ceramics  Industries 
of  several  countries  In  1938  and  1939.  as  shown 
In  a  Tariff  Commission  study  of  the  pottery 
Industry,  vthich  the  Commission  has  told  us 
ere  comparable. 


Year 


1930. 
1938. 
1938. 


1938. 


Country 


Wcfkly 
wage 


IT  ours 

per 

we«k 


Inited  Ptatr*. 
(Ireat  Britain. 
Oermaity: 

Men 

Women... 
Japan 


•22.46 
8.78 

36.6 
46.0 

10.20 
6.20 
8.00 

48.0 
48.0 

eao 

Hourly 
rate 


Crnlt 
61.4 
19.1 


We  want  to  pay  our  own  people  as  much 
as  we  can  possibly  afford  to  pay  them.  We 
want  to  do  everything  possible  to  enable 
them  to  enjoy  more  and  more  of  the  goods 
and  services  that  life  in  the  United  SUtea 
makes  possible.  But  to  do  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  sell  our  prod- 
ucts— and  our  ability  to  sell  depends  upon 
adequate  tariff  protection  against  cheaply 
made  foreign  products. 

To  put  the  problem  even  more  specifically, 
one  of  our  companies  has  figured  that  the 
average  unit  value  of  floor  and  wall  tile  sold 
by  the  company  during  1937  was  32.8  cents  pei 
square  foot,  yielding  to  the  company  on  its 
normal  operation  a  net  profit  of  4  percent  on 
sales  before  Federal  income  tr.xes.     During 
this  year,  considerable  floor  and  wall  tile  was 
Imported  from  Japan,  the  average  unit  valus 
of   which   was    10  2   cents   per   square   foot. 
Even    with   the    1930   tariff   which    required 
duties  of  70  percent,  the  total  price  In  the 
United  States  of  Japanese  tile  was  only  17.3 
cents    a    equare    foot,    giving    the    Japanese 
manufacturers  an  advantage  cf  15.5  cents  per 
square  foot.     Thus  the  price  of  American- 
made  tile  In  1937  had  to  exceed  the  price. 
Including  duty,  of  that  Imported  from  Japan 
by  9a  percent.    On  the  basis  of  the  present 
tariff,  this  differential  would  be  138  percent. 
Anothsr  example:   E?fo:e  the  war.  Japa- 
nese declarations  on  tile  coming  Into  this 
country  showed  a  cost  of   ^4 -inch  tile  of  5 
cents  a  foot  In  Japan.    Under  the  tariff  law, 
this  came  under  the  minimum  cost  In  the 
United  Slates  and  called  for  a  70  percent  ad 
valorem.     Therefore,    the   Japanese   paid    a 
duty  of  3'»  cents  which,  plus  freight,  brought 
the  price  to  9  cents  a  equare  foot  delivered 
in  New  York  City.    This  valuation  was  about 
equal  to  the  cost  of  our  raw  materials  before 
they  were  even  put  into  the  kilns   to   be 
burned. 

If  we  are  to  remain  In  business  and  pro- 
vide our  fair  share  of  the  postwar  employ- 
ment that  Americans  must  have,  we  cannot 
be  subject  to  this  vicious  competition.  Be- 
cause of  the  highly  epscializcd  character  of 
the  mcnufacturing  operations,  our  tile  fac- 
tories cannot  be  converted  to  other  types  of 
goods  when  the  market  for  tile  goes  bad. 
This  Is  why  we.  In  our  Industry,  have  suffered 
so  materially  from  depressions  and  the  war. 
The  Tariff  Commission  study,  page  £9,  sets 
forth  our  ojjerating  profits  to  net  sales,  and 
I  cite  this  as  an  Indication  of  the  lack  of 
fiexiblllty  with  which  we  are  faced.  During 
the  15-year  period  from  1921  to  1935  (figures 
since  1935  are  not  available),  the  Industry 
operated  9  years  from  1921  to  1929  with  a 
simple  average  net  profit  of  15.7  percent  of 
net  sales.  The  other  6  years,  from  1930  to 
1935.  it  operated  with  a  simple  average  net 
loss  of  25.5  percent  of  net  sales. 

In  spite  of  this  we  have  continuously  Im- 
proved the  quality  of  our  products.  Research 
and  development  work  has  Improved  the 
product  Itself,  reduced  manufacturing  costs, 
improved  Installation  methods,  reduced  In- 
stallation costs,  and  developed  new  designs, 
shapes,  and  colors.  Eubjection  to  low-cost 
foreign  competition  will  reduce  and  likely 
eliminate  such  work,  the  prime  objective  of 
which  Is  to  give  the  American  consumer  a 
tetter  product  for  less  money. 

The  price  structure  of  the  tile  industry  Is 
such  that  low-price  foreign  Imports  can 
quickly  wreck  the  domestic  market.  If  this 
happens,  it  will  throw  out  of  work  thousands 


of  American  workmen  who  depend  upon  the 
domestic  industry  for  their  livelihood.  It 
win  deprive  millions  of  Americans  of  their 
ability  to  pet  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
cf  the  various  kinds  of  tile  they  will  want, 
to  Improve  and  beautify  their  homes  and 
buildings. 

Competition  from  foreign  Imports  Is  felt 
primarily  In  the  New  York  and  California 
markets,  which  together  constitute  nearly 
half  of  the  total  tile  sales  of  the  Nation. 
Anything  that  depres.scs  this  market  qulcHly 
causes  depression  in  markets  throughout  the 
country. 

This  Is  why  even  a  relatively  small  volume 
of  Imports,  priced  so  low  as  to  break  the  New 
York  and  California  markets,  constitutes  a 
definite  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of 
cur  domestic  Industry. 

Another  fact  that  might  be  considered  Is 
that  foreign  tile  producers  analyze  the 
American  market  for  volume  Items — tho 
"bread  and  butter"  types  of  tUc — which  they 
then  concentrate  on  sending  in.  It  Is  these 
same  items  that  new  American  plants  would 
have  to  produce  to  start  in  business.  There- 
fore, if  foreign  tile  cf  this  tn^s  is  allowed  to 
flood  the  American  markets,  it  will  effectively 
bar  the  establishment  of  any  new  American 
tile  businesses. 

The  fact  that  you  gentlemen  take  time 
from  your  many  broad  and  Important  duties 
to  tp.ke  note  of  the  problems  of  one  small 
industry  like  the  tile  industry  Is  bound  to  be 
reassuring  to  the  other  small  businesses  of 
the  Nation.  For  the  postwar  period.  It  must 
be  the  national  policy  to  give  every  encour- 
a:;ement  to  small  businesses,  such  as  those 
comprising  the  tile  Industry,  who  must  be- 
come a  major  source  of  employment  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  These  businesses,  like 
those  of  tlie  tile  industry,  stand  ready  to  be- 
gin postwar  expansion  to  meet  anticipated 
postwar  demands — but  they  cannot  go  for- 
ward with  those  plans  without  favorable  con- 
sideration from  the  Congress. 

In  summery,  I  should  like  to  make  these 
points : 

1 .  We  are  one  of  America's  small  industries 
that  will  be  materially  effected  by  lower 
tariff  rates  on  foreign  products  — Ith  wlilch 
we  must  compete.  On  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  working  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  this  Industry,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  millions  of  American  consumers  who 
will  benefit  from  our  products  in  the  future, 
we  ask  that  we  be  given  the  protection  of 
tariff  rates  sufficient  to  equalize  competition 
between  foreign-made  and  domestic  tl^e. 
We  do  not  seek  to  prevent  all  Imports;  we  do 
seek  to  equalize  competition  bo  thAt  Ameri- 
can factories  can  pay  ever-increasing  wages, 
and  finance  the  cost  of  the  socially  desirable 
services  that  all  of  us  regard  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  American  standard  of  living. 

2.  We  are  seriously  concerned  with  any 
establishment  of  tariff  rates  which  permit 
sales  of  foreign  tile  at  prices  with  which  we 
cannot  possibly  compete — concerned  lest  a 
policy  set  now  become  part  of  the  Nation's 
tariff  po'.lcy  and  eventually  prove  ruinous  to 
our  Industry. 

3.  We  Ehould  like  to  point  out  that  the 
reciprocal  agreements  are  not  reciprocal  so 
far  es  tile  Is  concerned.  For  example,  on  De- 
cember 23,  1942,  the  United  States  signed  a 
trade  agreement  with  Mexico  which  cut  the 
tariff  on  floor  and  wall  tile  by  50  percent. 
The  cut  Is  shown  by  the  following  tables: 


21.2 

12.9 

&0 


Tariff  Act  of  1930 

Trade  Agreement  Xo.  60797,  Mexico 

Value  bracket  (cents  per 
stjuare  foot) 

Rate  of  duty 

Value  bracket  (ecnts  per 
square  foot)' 

Rate  of  doty 

70  jierccnt  ad  valorem... 
10  cents  fier  square  foot  . 
50  jierwrt  ad  valorom... 
60  |»erccEt  ad  valorem... 

Not  over  14.3  cents 

25  percent  ad  valorem. 

Over  14.3  but  not  over  20  wnts. 
Over  20  but  not  over  40  cents. . . 

Over  14. S  tut  not  over  20 rents. 
Over  20  hut  not  over  40ceDU.. 
Over  40  cents. 

»  cents  per  Bjuare  Joot. 
25  percent  ad  rakwrm. 

30  {MfCeOt  Sd  TSlORIB. 

»Does  not  include  ceramic  mosaic  tiles  and  quarries  or  quarry  tiks, 
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On  the  ether  hand,  a  decree  of  the  Mexican 
Oovemment.  published  In  the  Official  News 
d  March  27.  1943.  to  take  effect  GO  days  later. 
rmtied  thi?  duty  on  floor  and  wall  tile  as  shown 
by  the  following  table: 


Ehity  (gross  UUofrain) 

I  rm 

Old 
duty 

New 
duty 

Percent 
increase 

Wall  til*: 

Wbitr.  weight  up  to  140 
imuni 

O 

Cnt9- 

•M 

35 

30 

42 

37 
80 

837h 
J75 

White,  wflght  over  2s6 
Krams 

Colnrol.  velxbt  ap  to  2S0 
;rain» 

42S 

CoLTTel.  wricht  over  250 
Rrmni^ 

3R2V'> 

Inserts,  up  to  350  grasu 

OW 

Dtity  (per  square  loot) 

Wall  tile- 
White „  . 

Colorcl _ 

Cnt» 

3 

3 

Craft 

13 
15«5 

3rjj 

42.1 

Thus  the  Mexican  Government,  through 
of  the  trade  agreement,  has  severely 
handicapped  United  States  products,  wlilie 
securing  extremely  favorable  conditions  (or 
■ales  Into  this  country.  New  we  understand 
that  Mealco  has  imported  considerable  tile- 
manuf ac  uring  machinery  and  has  expanded 
her  faculties.  With  cheap  Mexican  labor, 
they  will  be  able  to  produce  tile  at  costs 
which  constitute  a  definite  threat  to  oxir 
domestic  Industry. 

4.  We  lace  the  fact  that  war  has  Increased 
our  manufacturing  costs  while  It  will  prob- 
ably   decrease    costs    for    foreign    manufac- 
turers.   During  the  last  war  most  of  the  tile 
manufacturing  plants  of  Belgium  and  Frai,ce 
were  destroyed.    After  the  war.  they  were  re- 
built with  the  most  modem  machinery  and 
equipment,  which,  of  course,  lowered   their 
production  costs.     There  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  tliat  the  same  pattern   will   be  re- 
peated af  .er  this  war.    With  new  and  more 
efficient     facilities,     and     with     wage    rates 
drasticall)-  below  ours,  these  plants  will  con- 
stitute an   even  more  serious  threat  to  our 
domestic  plants  and  to  the  thousands  who 
are  dependent  upon  them  for  their  livelihood. 
6.  We  aie  agreeable  to  an  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal    Trade    Agreements    Act    for    not 
more  thar.  1  year,  but  we  protest  the  grant- 
ing of  authority  to  make  further  reductions 
in  the  tariffs  on  tile  which  are  already  too 
iow. 

At  the  end  of  1  year,  when  world  events  are 
In  clearer  focus,  we  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress recoiislder  this  whole  quesUon.  We 
feel  that  '.his  Is  no  time  to  change  policy 
and  that  this  Nation  has  much  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  waiting  another  12  months 
to  put  Into  effect  new  and  untried  lowered 
tariff  policies. 


Expense  Allowance  for  Members  of 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  rea- 
Bon  for  my  voting  against  the  provision 
in  H.  R.  3109.  which  would  allow  the  sum 
of  $2,500   to  Members  of   Congress  to 


be;n 


thiit 


assist  in  defrayin 
his  ofiBcial  duties. 

I  am  in  sympa 
Increasing  the 
of  Congress  either 
crease  or  by  way  o 
but  there  has 
policy  in  Wiscon^n 
the  compensation 
to  public  cfiBce  duijing 
In  fact  the  consti 
Wisconsin  provide ; 
pensation  of  any 
be  increased  durin  i 
do  not.  Mr.  Speaker 
ing  contrary  to 

I  would  be  one 
the  allowance  con 
vided  the  increase 
tive  for  Members 
gress,  who  will  in 
1946,    However, 
as  a  new  Member 
consin,  feel  justiflcid 
increase. 

There  is  also 
I  must  give  cons 
election  to  the  Hotise 
I  served  4  year.s  as 
consin  State  So 
Wisconsin  Legisla 
month.    I  know 
amount  is.    The 
Within  the  last  few 
a  very  modest  alloU 
the  members  in  attpnd 
sions.    I  have 
men  and  women 
legislature  of  my 
see  their  way  cleai 
nominal  amount 
their  services  and 
cannot  justify   vo 
allowance  for  mysi  If 


great 


£ 


;  expenses  relating  to 

hy  with  the  need  for 
renjuneration  of  Members 
by  way  of  a  salary  in- 
an  expense  allowance, 
a  long-established 
against  increasing 
of  any  person  elected 
his  terms  of  ofBce. 
ution  of  the  State  of 
in  part  that  the  com- 
)ubac  officer  shall  not 
his  terms  of  oflBce.    I 
feel  justified  in  act- 
policy. 
)f  the  first  to  vote  for 
ained  in  this  bill,  pro- 
were  to  become  effec- 
of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
elected  in  November 
Speaker,  I  do  not, 
>f  Congress  from  Wis- 
in  voting  myself  this 


At. 


n;,te. 


ariother  factor  to  which 

deration.    Before  my 

of  Representatives 

a  member  of  the  Wis- 

Members  of  the 

ure  receive  $100  per 

low  inadequate   that 

'  Vis  consin  Legislature 

weeks  refused  to  make 

arce  for  expenses  of 

ing  legislative  ses- 

confldence  in  the 

sen-ing  in  the  State 

ate.    If  they  cannot 

to  increase  the  very 

h  they  receive  for 

expenses,  I  certainly 

ing   for   an   expense 

at  this  time. 


V  hici 


Goering — War  Criminal 
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or  PENMSTLVANTA 

') 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI 


Thursday. 


Mr 
ths 


ard 


Mr.  FLOOD, 
reflection    upon 
officers  and  men  of 
effectuated  the 
the  force  at  my 
and  recognition  of 
a  prisoner  cf  war 
classed  and  treated 
criminals  of  this  w^r 

I   was   incensed 
Gaston  act  that  the 
ported  resulted  froh 
this  vile  member  of 
Nazidom. 

Still  pompous,  s 
this  obscenely  obese 
tan  demanded  and 
ilege  of  a  bath  and  a 
grotesque  musical 
fore  he  would 
picture  taken  by  his 

I  protest  this 
tice;  I  protest  in  the 


Hay  10.  1945 

Soeaker.  with  no 

b:ave   and   heroic 

our  armed  forces  who 

capt  ire,  I  protest  with  all 

conmand  the  treatment 

the  Nazi  Goering  as 

demand  that  he" be 

as  one  of  the  arch 


REI'RESENTATTV'Ea 


*'ith   the  Alphonse- 
Associated  Press  ra- 
the surrender  of 
the  unholy  three  of 


strutting,  and  arrogant, 
buffoon  and  charla- 
g  ranted  the  priv- 
change  to  one  of  his 
c<)mecy  uniforms  be- 
id  to  have  his 
cap;;ors. 
fantistic  mockery  of  jus- 
name  of  the  100,000 


Mas 


cone  escen 


peaceful  citlzans  and  the  destroyed  city 
of  Rotterdam  wiped  out  in  20  minutes 
from  12  noon  to  12:20  by  tliis  evil  bird 
of  prey.  Goering  and  his  Luftwaffe — 
this  was  cold-blooded  murder  by  order 
of  this  fat  friend  after  the  brave  Dutch 
had  capitulated — a  horror  v.'arning  of 
things  to  come  from  Goering  the  Gcon. 
I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  dead  of  War- 
saw— the  city  and  its  brave  Polish  men. 
wsmen,  and  children — dominr.ted  by  the 
orders  of  this  airminded  devil  from  the 
hell  that  was  Potsdam.  I  protest  in  the 
name  of  a  long  list  of  peoples,  cities,  and 
nations  done  to  death  by  his  "schweine- 
hunds"  and  his  evil  crew. 

Instead  of  being  wined  and  dined  as  a 
privileged  character,  this  overstuffed 
museum  piece  should  have  been  shot  on 
sight  as  any  other  mad  dog. 

The  only  thing  Hitler  ever  did  that  I 
agreed  with  was  to  order  the  immediate 
execution  of  successor-designate  to  Hit- 
ler, marshal  of  greater  Germany,  su- 
preme  war-economic   authority,   presi- 
dent of  the  Reichstag,  chairman  of  the 
Council  for  the  Dzlenso  of  the  R:ich, 
commissioner  in  control  of  transporta- 
tion, chairman  of  the  wartime  minis- 
terial council,  Governor  of  Prussia,  chief 
of  the  Prussian  secret  police,  infantry 
general  of  the  Reichswehr,  minister  of 
forests,  minister  of  aviation.  Premier  of 
Prussia,     minister     without     portfolio, 
member  of  the  secret  cabinet  council! 
director  of  state  theaters  and  operas,  and 
field  marshal  general.    He  also  rejoiced 
in  the  positions  of  hunting  master  of 
Germany  and  chief  forester  of  Germany. 
This  very  day  the  joint  committee  of 
Congress  sent  to  view  the  atrocity  camps 
in    Germany    returned    to    the    United 
States  and  in  statements  to  the  press 
emphasized  the  revolting  horrors  of  the 
Germans  and  demanded  punishment  for 
war  criminals. 

Blithely  ignoring  these  facts  so  re- 
cently revealed  to  the  world.  Goering  the 
Evil  demanded  food  and  drink,  to  quote 
him,  "because  I  am  hungry  and  want  to 
eat."  Shades  of  the  millions  of  starved 
and  starving  slave  laborers  of  Europe- 
victims  of  this  foul  and  unregenerate 
rascal. 

As  a  warning  to  the  world  at  large  as 
assurance  to  the  people  of  liberated  na- 
tions, as  a  guaranty  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Nations*  and  out  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  legion  of  the  dead 
by  his  vile  hand,  the  swashbuckling 
Goenng.  he  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Knights  Cross  of  the  Iron  Cross  with 
crossed  swords  of  diamonds  and  bril- 
liants, chief  of  the  double-cross,  should 
receive  a  court  martial  without  further 
delay. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr    ROBERTSON   of   Virginia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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«rv=  «n  fhP  Rr-nRD   T  include  the  fol-  mutual  benefit  of  each.    The  reciprocal  ad-  mlts  a  maximum  reduction  of  50  percent  in 

marks  In  the  ^e^ordI  include  tne  loj  through  bilateral  agree-  any   duty   which   was   In   effect   January    1, 

lowing  questions  and  answers  on  recipro-  i^^;^  ^^^^^  ^^^  traditional  most-favored-  1945.    Some  of  these  rates  do  reflect  up  to  M 

cal  trade  agreements:  nation  policy;  they  are  extended  to  all  na-  percent   reductions   from   the   original    1930 

TRAD'-  AcnrEMENTS  Quiz— FIFTEEN  Questions  tions    which    do    not    discriminate    against  tariff  schedule,  but  it  Is  estimated  that  the 

AND  Answess  United  States  goods,  thus  serving  to  protect  categories  In  which  the  full  permissive  50- 

Expiration  on  June  12  cf  the  Reciprocal  f-^J-^a^^er  ''^"^^  <^^'-^-^-"-  ^"  Srhe^lnning"  oT  t^  yeT  SSt^.tSJl'leS 

Trade  Agreements  Act  brings  up  for  public  lorclgn  markets.  than  half  (42  percent)   of  our  total  pre-war 

review    pnd    congressional    action    a    tested  cqod  will  or  good  business?  dutlP.ble  imports.    They  represent  373.000.000 

American   policy   just  when   representatives  ^^^  trade-agreements  policy  Is  both,  and  in  dollar  value,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  our 

of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  are  therefore    is    a    valuable,    two-edged    tool.  national  production. 

convening    at   San    Francisco    to   write    tbe  ^rade  agreements  have  created  good  will  by  jq  considering  this  matter  of  tariff  reduc- 

chartcr  for  a  new  world  organization.  demonstrating  our  willingness  to  buy  for-  tlon  It  should  be  remembered  that  It  is  be- 

We  have  learned  through  bitter  experience  ^^g,.,  gcxxls  so  that  other  nations  can  buy  tng  made  from  the  highest  schedule  of  duties 
tliat  the  road  to  enduring  peace  Is  a  three-  jj.ojn  ^g  ^^^^  promoting  world  economic  co-  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  that  of 
lane  road  and  that  all  thr?e  lanes  must  be  operation.  Trade  agreements  are  good  busl-  1930.  The  epidemic  of  tariff  and  trade  bar- 
kept  In  good  repair.  One  handles  the  politi-  ^g^g  because  they  have  Increased  the  mar-  riers  which  swept  the  world  In  the  decade 
cal  relations  among  nations;  another  cares  jj^tg  for  the  products  of  our  farms  and  fac-  before  World  War  No.  2  was  detrimental  to 
fcr  the  International  flow  of  development  torles  by  aiding  In  doubling  our  export  trade  the  United  States  and  to  the  world  at  large, 
'nnncing.  and  the  middle  lane  carries  the  jrom  Its  low  point  of  »1. 61 1.000.000  In  1932  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  duty  re- 
main traffic  of  trade  which  makes  for  eco-  to  f3.177.0C0.000  In  1938.  In  fact,  this  policy  ductlons  are  made  only  where  found  feasible, 
nomic  stability.  Whatever  nation  places,  has  proved  to  be  the  No.  1  tool  In  expanding  and  selectively,  product  by  product,  rather 
for  whatever  purpose,  roadblocks  In  this  mid-  our  foreign  commerce.  than  In  one  horizontal  cut.  Thus,  a  reduc- 
die  lane  will  cause  dislocations  and  conges-  agreements  tie  into  the  peace  tlon  of  5  Pe^ent  In  the  duty  on  on«  Jtem  . 
tlon  that  will  spread  into  the  o'.her  two  and  ^  ""  "^  structure'  ^^'^  "^""^  ^^  ^^^  stimulation  of  trade, 
throw  nations  apart  Instead  of  pulling  them  ^  ,  ^  *,  ,  ^  „.  whereas  a  reduction  of  as  much  as  50  percent 
more  ckiely  together  Tl^«  charter  for  an  International  peace  or-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^er  Item  may  have  a  negligible 

It  is  «^th  this  oersoectlve  that  we  Amerl-  ganlzatlon  Is  to  be  written  and  agreed  upon  ^^^^   ^„   commerce.     United    States   dutlM 

It  Is  with  tnis  P^y^P^"^*™^^;^ ''"'",  by  United  Nations  representatives  In  session  reduced  only  wh°n  negotiation   with   » 

cans  must  re-appralse  the  t/a«le-agreements  J                Francisco  Conference.     This  char-  JoJelg?  counti^  r  JultS  In  ^concessions   Im- 

p-ofram  which  implements  a  policy  initiated  ^^j^  political  and  ;°^;!am  to  us 

m  1934.  We  must  remember  that  this  po  icy  ^^^^^^^  ^.^j^,  as  against  chaos  and  warfare.  P°'^^"'  ^"^  "'•  _,  „,„.^  „^.^. 
hes  been  In  force  and  has  b.en  at  east  tacitly  J^'tJ^^^S^Ll  economic  chaos  results  when  i«  trade  agreements  ben i^t  united  «ate4 
accepted  as  a  continuing  force  in  the  pro-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  nations,  each  acting  wholly  on  Its  industrtt 
gression  of  Internationa,  understandings  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  higher  barriers  Yes.  Countries  with  which  we  have  nego- 
which  began  with  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  ^^^inst  each  other's  commerce.  The  trade-  tlated  trade  agreements  have  lowered  trade 
now  culminates  at  San  Francisco.  And  we  agreements  policy  helps  to  bring  about  Inter-  barriers  on  almost  50  percent  of  all  the  man- 
must  therefore  weigh  our  action  as  to  the  national  cooperation  through  the  reciprocal  ufactured  products  they  buy  from  us.  Non- 
fi'ture  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  In  the  reduction  of  existing  barriers  to  peaceful  agricultural  United  States  ^^P^";^, '" -^""- 
balance  of  our  hopes  for  Dumbarton  Oaks  ^^^^  ^^^j  ^^^  discouragement  of  new  tariffs.  38  were  »935,000.000  above  the  1934-35  vol- 
and  San  Francisco.  q^o-as.  and  other  Impediments.    The  policy  ume.     NonagrlculturiU  United  States  Imjxff^ 

Orl:Tlnally  adopted  In  1914.  the  present  act  ^  therefore  seen  as  a  vital  forerunner  of.  and  In  1937-38  were  $356,942,000  abo\e  tne  IVA*- 

has  been  extended  In  1937,  1940.  and  1943,  effective  aid  to,  the  charter  of  peace  being  35  volume, 

the  last  time  by  a  definlte-y  bi-partisan  vote  developed  at  San  Francysco.  To  help  provide  full  employment  »««»■  the 

In  both  House  and  Senate     Hence,  the  basic  _ ^^  ^^  ^,^^,  war.  many  of  our  largest  and  most  importani 

cv e^ao'is  of  constitutionality,  delegation  of  ^'"^  «"»*«  "»*°=  agreements  up  now?  industries  must  expand  their  foreign  markets, 

authority    protection   of   business   Interests  The  trade-agreements  program  will  expire  jj„e  are  some  pre-war  figures   on  the  Im- 

and  the  l*ke  have  been  thoroughly  examined  automatically  on  June  12  unless  renewed  by  portance  cf  export  trade   to  United  States 

and    approved.      Further,    the    performance  Congress  prior  to  that  date.     Consequently.  industry: 

record  under  the  act  from  1C34  to  1939.  when  the  Doughton  bill,  now  before  Congress.  Is  Percevtofout- 

war  interrupted  the  norm;a  flow  of  Interna-  of  Immediate  concern  to  all  those  who  are  mdustry:                                     put  sold  abroad 

tlonal  trade,  has  shown  substantial  benefits  writing  In  San  Francisco  the  charter  for  a              Automobiles -- 1* 

well  spread  across  our  Nation.  new  world  organization.  Agricultural    Implements    and    ma- 

Now  the  Doughton  bill   (H.  R.  2652)    has  vvhat  does  the  doughton  bill  provide?                         chlnery -     ^ 

been    Introduced    to    extend    the    act    for  ^^  Doughton  bill   (H.  R.  2652)    provides  Il'^^*°'!f:,'V«'';,;;;ir  working" 'mal 

another  3  years  and  in  so  .loing  to  resharpen  j^j.  ^  a.year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade-  Power-driven,     metai-worxmg    m«      ^ 

It  as  an  essential  tool  for  post-war  commerce.  aereements  policy,  and  for  the  power  to  re-  ^*^*^l'^*'^"':'L""Vw.",ir«»"^o^Hi^' 

The    House    Ways    and    Means    Committee  ^j'^.^  within  the  limit  of  50  percent  any  spe-  Printing  and  bookbinding  machln- 

started  hearings  on  the  bill  on  April  18,  and  ^^^^  duties  In  effect  January  1.  1945,  which                  ^""y . »- 

the  testimony  being  given  by  Government  ^^^^  ^ie  reduced  without  Impairment  to  effl-              Sulfur """' 

and  private  witnesses  Intlcates  the  Impor-  clent  American  production  and  with  benefit  do  trade  agreements  benetit  united  states 

tance  attached  to  this  measure.  ^    quj.    over-all    trade.     In    this    way    the  farmers? 

As  the  American  people  have  gone  deeper  Doughton    bill    revitalizes    our    11-year-old  y^g       Trade-agreement     countries     have 

and  deeper  Into  World  War  No.  2  and  now  trade  policy  and  resharpens  a  tool  for  effec-  wanted  vital  concessions  on  almost  75  per- 

flnallv  see  light  ahead,  they  have  shown  an  ^^yg  u^g  under  current  world  conditions.  °^^^  ^j  ^jj  |_he  farm  products  they  buy  from 

r.?p=f "Lr -o', \7aaTkr rife  »« ^. »^ ^. .™.«-.».»o .»» .«..  r«,^n.Ts;L^.°mr !S^"7:v". 

structure  of  stable  relations  among  nations  '       ^                *     ^  ♦.  however  made  duty  reductions  on  less  than 

The  bipartisan  vote  by  which  the  Reciprocal  The  tools  of  peace  must  be  as  up  to  date  „^*-^"_r^nr  our  agricultural  Imports  under 

-    Trade  A-reeraents  Act  wa:.  extended  In  1943  as  the  tools  of  war.     We  are  not  winning  thU  25  Percent  of  our  agricultural  impons  unoe 

is  a  significant  milestone  In  that  trend.     As  war  with  tanks  and  planes  of  Pearl  Harbor  ^"f.P,,^'!;.  ri^...^  ot^tes  farmers— for  ex- 

we  now  approach  the  nex .  milestone  In  the  vintage,  and  we  can't  construct  the  economic  *1""X  rnt^n   tnn^   and^SI^o  iow- 

further  extension  and  mcaernlzation  of  the  basis  of  the  peace  with  an  Instrument  forged  •'^*; ^J^'^Xl  .t^Jf  .*!  exSaSlln? ou^  «- 

act.  we  are  confident  that  the  American  peo-  m  1934  and  blunted  In  the  essential  work  It  ^'^^^^V^,  *  J  t*J^"^J'*    °  i^^*^^^^^^ 

pie   will   expec     Congress    again   to   give   it  has  accomplished  since  then.     Resharpenlng  P°';JJ"?.;'^,^,^^^'^5^^,I^!^rrthe^b^^^^^^ 

broad  support.  this  tool  will  make  It  possible,  for  one  thing,  trade    barriers-      ^'1^^^°^,^\}^^,,^J^J;^ 

The  fouLmg  question,   and  answers  are  to  bargain  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada-  '1;°^^'^^^^^*  a'^  shared    by    oTfaST^ 

offered  as  an  aid  to  those  -vho  mfty  have  lost  our  two  largest  markets-for  a  further  modi-  Products    are  ,f]^,  ^Jl^'^^^P^  .°"'    '^.""^ 

contact  with  the  trade-ag-eements  program.  ficatlon  of  the   trade  barriers  which   favor  ^5^°"Sh  the  si^tali^  purc^^^^^^^ 

CLARK  H  MINOR.  British  over  United  States  goods  In  British  the  factory  workers  who  buy  more  and  better 

Chairman.  Executive  Committee,  Empire   markets.    As   the   trade-agreements       foodstuffs.                                          

The  Committee  on  I -iternational  program  now  stands,  we  have  used  up  most  do  trade  agreements  BEmnr  xncrrxD  statv 

Economic  Policy.  United  States  of  our  bargaining  power  with  Great  Britain  labor? 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  and   Canada,    as    well    as    with   some    other  ^^     ^^  ^g^^  ^^^  3  y^ars  of  the  program. 

Nrw  York,  May  1.  1945.  countries.  United  States  manufacturers  were  employing 

what  is  the  TRADE-AGRiiMENTS  poLicT?  sQES  THE  DOUGHTON  BILL  SLASH  ALL  DUTiss  BT  8,569.231  wsge  esmers.    Thls  topped  1929  and 

It  is  a  Brant  by  Congress  to  the  Executive  "  pebctntt  represented  an  Increase  of  2.000.000  )oJ»  o^ 

Of  power  ^Itmn  c'enaSTpr^scrlbed  limits  and  No.    Tlie  blU  does  not  provide  for  an  auto-  J?^^,f  P^-^-^^^'^.^S.^X^^^'SeXt^ 

for  a  specific  period  of  tlire  to  overcome  the  matlc  reduction  In  tariffs  nor  for  a  whole-  trade  ^^»^««  ^i°*VP^'^"  "il,     JS  tt^  Ic- 

rlgldlty  of  tariff  walls  by  reciprocally  adjust-  sale    reduction    In    tariffs.      The    Doughton  wage.  ««<^'«°t- «P°f^i",^"eSSd  ^S  S- 

inp  the  duties  on  sneclficDioducts of  both  the  bill   permits   greater    latitude    ol    action   in  companying  chart  shows    ^"^^Zrtl^  ^, 

vli^  Stats  aSoSe?  ^o^tr^s   to  the  meetf^  certaS  specific  situations.    It  per-  dustnes  ulth  important  foreign  markeu  pa. 
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the  highest  average  wages  In  the  country: 
whereas  protected  Industries  tend  to  pay 
lower  wag«:8. 

Average  toeekly  wages.  1939 

nOTXCTCD  INDUSTRIES 

Cotton  goxls $14.26 

■Uk  and  rayon... 15.78 

Pottery 22.  78 

Carpet«  and  ruga .. .....    23.39 

DOMESTIC  iNocrnua 

Dyeing.  el«>M»lng....................  |ai.70 

Building 80.  94 

■tr«tt  r*U<v«y  and  buaaoa aa.  13 

Prinung  ttwapapera,  ptruMleaU....  17  M 

AgrlcuUur«l  traplgmiBlt, IM.It 

AuiomobUw.. ................ ......    II to 

lluM«r  llrM U.M 

ioou  un 

M  ttatuucal  abaUMi  o(  ib*  Uuitttf 


vmm  tTATM 

It 

Tm.  Tmt  h#lp  to  mak*  avallnhl*  to 
VnltMl  StatM  coiuumtra  a  wider  variety  o( 
roods,  thiJB  tnrlehlng  our  aUndaid  of'liv 
tng. 

BO   nuOK  .tOanMEKTS    KUP  TO   MAINTAIN   OUB 
MnCKANT    MAIUNtr 

Y«a.  Ttie  expansion  ol  two-way  trade 
through  reciprocal  trade  agraaments  wtll 
proTlde  rjirgoes  for  the  United  States 
merchant  marine. 

DO  TEADK  ^GRXIMENTS   HH.P  TO  CONSCSVI  VITAL 
■JUTnO    STATES   aSSOUVCES? 

Te».  B:f  stimulating  the  import  of  vital 
raw  materials  Into  this  country,  trade  agree- 
ments help  to  protect  our  own  supplies  from 
being  completely  exhausted.  Many  of  our 
essential  raw-material  resources  have  already 
reached  a  dangerous  low,  as  the  following 
table  indicates: 

t;n«ed  States 
Raw  material:  fupply ,  in  years 

Copper 34 

Zinc 19 

Petroleum  (based  on  proven  reserves 

only) 18 

Cadmium ig 

Load 12 

Bauxite g 

Vanadium 7 

Antimony,  mercury,  end  asbestos..      3 
BCanganese a 

»     THB     TaAOK-AOaXEMXNTS     POUCT     PABTISAN? 

By  no  n-.eans.  It  was  renewed  by  an  over- 
whelmingly bipartisan  vote  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  1943.  And  it  was  en- 
dorsed by  tJie  last  two  Republican  candidates 
for  President— the  late  Wendell  Wllltele  in 
1940,  and  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  1914. 

WHAT    DOTH    IT    PBOFIT? 

The  bltt«r  history  of  the  last  25  years 
proves  unralstakably  that  high  tariffs,  eco- 
nomic warlare.  and  isolationism  lead  to  war. 
We  may  well  ask  ourselves  the  question 
posed  by  -.he  News  of  Greensboro.  N.  C. 
"What  doth  It  profit  us  to  protect  some 
privileged  industries  or  producers,  only  to 
lose  our  dejir  ones,  our  way  of  living,  and  our 
civillEatlon  >•'  The  late  President  Roosevelt 
summed  up  ths  alternatives  for  us  in  one  of 
his  last  messages  to  Congress: 

"The  coming  total  defeat  of  our  enemies 
and   of   the    philosophy   of   conflict  and   ag- 
gression which  they  have  represented  gives 
us  a  new  chance  and  a  better  chance  than 
we  have  ever  had  to  bring  about  conditions 
twder  which  the  nations  of  the  world  sub- 
atltute    cooperation     and     soucd     business 
principles    for    warfare    in    economic    rela- 
tions   •    •    •    The  point  In  history  at  which 
we  stand  is  full  of  promise  and  of  danger. 
The  aorld   will   either   move   toward   unity 
and  widely  riiared  prosperity  or  it  will  move 
apart   into   necessarily  competing  economic 


blocs.      We  have 
the  United  States 
favor    of    a    more 
world.     Whether  «4e 
far  as  it  is  in  our 
our  grandchildren 


.  chai.ce,  we  citizens  of 
to  use  ovir  Influence  in 
unite<l  and  cooperating 
do  s<)  will  determine,  as 
power,  the  kind  of  lives 
can  live." 


BENErrrs  SHAaxi  widely 
over-all   be^eflu   'rom   the  stlmula- 
commerce  by  the  trade 
have  ilowed  back  to  every 
acoonllng  to  a  ■tatiatlcal 


The 
tlon  of  our  forelgi 
agreements  prograa  1 
State  in  the  Union 


aoalysla  Oied  with  t  ae  Hoiaa  Ways  and  Means 


TypkaJ  f  i«Im 


^liiiii: 


Nt 


Kanflu  

Mich  Ik  AU 


»8fc.v....^.=::::::. 


«■ 


Committee  at  the  request  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  analysis  cites  the  substantial 
gains  In  export  sales  of  major  products  of 
each  State;  In  addition,  many  States  pro- 
duce parts  and  other  materials  which  And 
their  way  Into  foreign  trade  through  assem- 
bly In  automobiles,  machine  tools,  offlce 
equipment,  food,  and  a  wide  range  of  addi- 
tional products  exported  from  other  States. 
Direct  participation  in  important  categories 
of  foreign  trade  is  herewith  shown  for  typical 
Statei  in  various  lectlona  of  the  Nation: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BriN  F.  JENSEN 

cr  lowv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ( )P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai.  Mav  10,  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  At.  Speaker,  the  flag— 
our  flag— which  cur  fighting  men  raised 
victoriously  over  I  [ount  Suribachi  on  Iwo 
Jima.  flies  solemn  y  and  gloriously  today 
over  the  Capitol  0   the  United  States. 

Every  red-blooc  ed  American  thrilis  at 
the  sight  of  our  jrand  old  flag.*  Never 
before  have  I  exp  Tienced  such  a  feeling 
of  pride  and  thai  ksgiving.  because  like 
every  American  I  :an  proudly  say,  "That 
is  my  flag"— the  symbol  of  everything  big 
and  fine  and  godd,  the  ideals  of  true 
Americanism. 

But  as  we  gaze  '  ?lth  pride  at  that  flag, 
with  tear-filled  e-es.  we  remember  the 
great  sacrificss,  tl  le  blood  and  the  tears 
of  American  mer  and  women  on  the 
flghting  fronts,  aiid  many  on  the  home 
front,  too,  who  hive  made  possible  our 
many  blessings. 

Pi-om  the  landiig  of  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plj-mouth  Rock  we  have  had  a  succession 
of  historical  event  5  by  which  our  Nation 
under  God  has  gene  forward  to  greater 
accomplishments.  To  the  brave  men 
who  raised  that  fls  g  on  Iwo  Jima.  and  to 
all  their  buddies,  ulive  and  dead  in  this 
war,  and  all  previ(  lus  wars  in  which  our 
Nation  has  particiiated,  we  pledge  to  you 
with  grateful  heats  tc  keep  the  faith 
always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a;k  unanimous  consent 
to  read  a  good  ard  timely  editorial  by 
Stanley  Norris,  editor  of  the  Stanton 
Zephyr,  of  Stanton,  Iowa,  which  to  me 
describes  so  well  n  written  words  our 
thoughts  as  we  look  heavenward  today 
and  see  that  flag— <:  ur  flr.g— waving  in  all 
its  beautiful  glory  c  ver  the  Capitol  of  our 
free  land.  God  he  p  us  to  be  worthy  of 
everything  for  whic  1  it  stands. 
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The  editorial  follows: 

A  TRISUTK  TO  AMEHICA'S  PROCRSM 

We  doubt  if  anyone  has  missed  that  classic 
picture  of  American  Marines  raising  the  Stars 
and  Strioes  over  Mount  Suribachi   on   Iwo 
Jima.     What  a  gripping  picture  it  Is!     What 
a  thrUllng  story  it  tells!     Brave  men,  strug- 
gling to  take  to  the  most  God-forsaken  places 
on  earth  the  beautiful  and  refreshing  symbol 
of  freedom.  Justice,  liberty,  and  social  prog- 
ress.    We  swelled  with  the  kind  of  pride  that 
only  an  American  can  experience  when  we 
first  saw  that  picture.     We  saw  with  it  many 
another  classical  scene  which  predicated  It 
In    our   great   country's   colorful    and    proud 
past.    We  could  see  The  Spirit  of  '76,  Wash- 
ington    at     Valley     Forge,     and     we     could 
vision  the  great  but  humble  Lincoln  as  he 
delivered  his  mighty  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
Then  imagination  hastily  took  lis  through  the 
comparatively  few  but  eventful  years  in  which 
the  land  of  the  free  has  become  not  only  the 
melting  pot  of  the  world  but  the  guiding 
light  of  the  world.    We  could  see  Independ- 
ence Hall  in  Philadelphia,  the  Liberty  Bell 
with     Its    historic    crack.      There    were    the 
Colonial   garbed    founding   fathers,   Thomas 
Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others  af- 
fixing their  signatures  to  our  Immortal  basic 
documents.     We   could  see   Robert  Pultons 
little  steamboat  braving  it  way  up  the  Hudson 
River.     James  Watts  locomotive  which   re- 
sembled an  overgrown  teakettle  on  wheels 
We  could  hear  the  light-hearted  colored  folks 
singing  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Dixie   we  saw 
the  begrimed  Iowa  farm  lad  emerging  from 
a  cloud  of  dUst  on  his  roaring  tractor  as  he 
tUled   the   fertile   ground   between   the   two 
great  rivers.     We  saw  the  twinkling  of  miners- 
lamps,  the  reddened  skies  from  Gary's  blast 
furnaces,  and  the  smoking  stacks  of  River 
Rouge.     We  heard  the  cry  of  coyotes  of  our 
great  plalna  country  and  thrUled  at  the  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  Mt.  Rainier.     There  were  ox- 
drawn  prairie  schooners  headed  westward  and 
great  river  packets  riding  the  crests  of  our 
waterways.    We  saw  the  Wright  brothers  take? 
off  from  the  sand  dunes  of  Kitty  Hawk,  and 
actually  fly  in  an  overgrown  box  kite,  drawn 
from  the  earth  in  a  vacuum  produced  with 
a  crude  propeUer  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
There  was  Samuel  P.  B.  Morse  tapping  out 
"What  hath  God  wrought"  on  a  simple  tele- 
graphic Instrument  over  wire  he  had  patiently 
gathered  ahead  of  fashionable  ladies  who  had 
hoped  to  have  it  for  their  hooped  skirts.     We 
heard  the  ringing  of  the  woodman's  ax  and 
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wHne«sed  Henry  Ford  demonstrating  his 
horseless  carriage  with  Barnej  Oldfleld  blow- 
ing Into  the  gasoline  tank  Ir  order  to  keep 
Its  entrine  running  We  saw  Thomas  Edison 
at  Menlo  Park,  working  on  tie  incandescent 
electric  light  and  heard  recorded  music  from 
his  phonograph.  We  stood  \/lth  the  crowd 
and  stretched  In  the  seventh.  Just  after  Babe 
Ruth  had  poled  out  a  home  run,  and  cheered 
lustily  Bi  Joe  Louis  put  away  another  white 
opponent.  We  bought  cham^es  on  a  quilt 
at  a  Catholto  church  baeaar  and  were  fitted 
with  a  new  lult  of  olothea  by  a  knowing 
Jew,  A  Creek  made  hot-dog  eandwlchei  for 
us  nnd  »n  Italian  barber  cut  our  hair,  We 
hunted  and  fiahetl  In  the  iioithcrn  wilUa, 
IkNUitetf  by  liuiun  iiviuios  Yf«.  In  that  fTMl 
pivtvirt  wf  «->  I'll  ofo  kmU  hear  a  paiieant-'A 
pulMilni,  II  I.  nnO  tmituUlve  \^»J^tM\\. 

if  ymi  prert»<  i»  ).\etl  M  A  yi'eat  an(t  liviug 
fr>i)tu(hr  nt  all  the  truly  i)***!  ihtniie  (or 
nKhilhK  lortay,  Lt,  Bob 
to  NvititfM  that  ■iiiiiun 
M\  Br.'k  and  prrhnpa 
i  ilr«r  to  peoulV  living 
ri|ht  hen»  in  Btantoit  community.  The  ralf 
ing  of  the  flag  Ihrre  waa  wit  veeeed  by  many 
a  brax-e  vouiig  man  who  will  never  be  able 
to  tell  his  children  t'le  thrilling  story-a 
•lory  which  will  be  declslvt  in  our  murch 
to  Tokyo.  We  think  U  most  fitting  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  detlded  to  u^e  this 
powerful  picture  as  Its  principal  theme  for 
the  forthcoming  Seventh  War  bond  cam- 
paign. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LiFOLLETTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  M.-.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  hereafter  the 
second  radio  report  to  the  people  of 
the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  delivered  on  May  4, 
1945. 

I  have  included  this  s.jcond  report  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Sta  e  of  New  York 
because  it  includes  an  excellent  state- 
ment of  the  history,  pliilosophy,  pur- 
poses, and  anticipated  operation  of  the 
recently  enacted  State  legislation  cre- 
ating a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission. 

The  report  follows: 

Since  last  week,  when  I  nr.ade  the  first  half 
of  my  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  your 
State  government,  mighty  -'vents  are  culmi- 
nating in  the  triumph  of  freemen  over  the 
Nazi  forces  of  slavery  and  darkness.  The 
complete  collapse  of  the  Nazi  armies  indicates 
more  clearly  than  any  formal  announcement 
can  do  that  victory  In  Evirope  is  substantially 
complete. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  tie  people  of  our 
State  will  signalize  victory  n  Europe  when  it 
is  formally  announced  by  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God.  prayers  for  our  noble 
dead,  for  swift  victory  over  aur  Japanese  ene- 
mies, and  for  the  safe  return  of  our  ghting 
men.  I  hope  and  have  asked  that  there  shell 
be  no  interruption  of  production  for  victory 
or  of  the  ceaseless  eCorts  ef  everyone  in  our 
total  «ar  cHort. 


POSTWAB  PROBLEMS  PRESSING 

With  the  ever-hastening  end  of  hostilities 
our  postwar  problems  come  closer  to  us. 
Millions  of  New  York  workers  will  be  dis- 
placed in  the  change-over  period  from  war  to 
peace,  and  1.500,000  New  Yorkers  will  come 
home  from  the  armed  services. 

I  disctused  with  you  last  week  our  great 
veterans  program,  the  building  of  our  essen- 
tial surplui  and  the  projected  highway  and 
mental  hospital  cunatructlon.  In  addition, 
the  State  Postwar  Public  Works  Planning 
OommuMion  htti  a  broad  prugrtm  ready,  It 
hai  appiovtKt  koine  lll.ftOO.OOO  o(  woik  on 
8tatf  educational  tnstitutioai  uni  baa  allu- 
Cited  mimcy  tor  p!au«  i«<r  n«eMMry  projeoti 
In  Ml  •ommunltlee  ot  our  State,  Mitmatvd 
to  foit  «^r  1100,000,000. 

Aleo  In  pra|r«M  !•  Ut«  DregfMA  lo  sonlMil 
the  eentlnuutt  MWtten  ol  ottr  »h(MPe  Una  by 
iht  Atlinug  0«Hn.  Ottf  100  miiw  uf  uoeau 
titxit  u  •  Nfton  ot  bomm,  hathiHi  beanhee, 
and  aummar  oottatM,  a**  w^il  a«  of  indualiy 
«hd  naherlea.  This  whole  Khoie  line  haa  been 
endangered  by  etorma  and  wrariitg  away  by 
the  action  of  tha  ata.  So  11,000,000  of  Bute 
funds  have  been  approprtaird  to  match  a 
•Uuilar  nnunint  to  be  pvit  up  by  the  conimu* 
nltles,  to  »top  this  destruction  of  our  Atlantic 
coast  line  and  to  Insure  the  lives,  prrperiy, 
and  continuous  enjoyment  of  otu*  people  of 
that  great  section  of  the  S,'ate. 

CONCSaNINO  THS  ANTIBtAS  LAW 

One  of  the  lawa  enacted  at  this  session  of 
the  legislature  made  history  not  only  for 
the  State  but  for  the  Nation.  That  was  the 
antidiscrimination  bill,  which  has  probably 
aroused  more  misunderstanding  than  any 
law  passed  in  our  time. 

It  has  been  criticized  bitterly  by  persons  it 
will  not  affect  at  all.  There  are  those  who 
believe  the  antidiscrimination  bill  is  designed 
to  fix  by  law  the  tastes,  the  habits,  the  asso- 
ciations, or  the  special  lives  of  people.  Others 
believe  it  is  a  law  to  tell  you  who  you  may 
have  in  your  home  as  domestic  help  or  guests 
or  roomers,  or  that  it  will  tell  employers  who 
they  may  hire  and  who  they  may  not  hire, 
or  that  it  is  designed  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  one  group  against  another.  Of  course  it 
is  none  of  these  things 

The  bill  establishes  by  law  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  in  business  and  industrial  em- 
ployment there  shall  be  no  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  It  translates  mto  law  what  is  in- 
herent In  oiu-  Constitution,  and  is  the  very 
essence  of  otir  free  society. 

SATS     NAZIS    LIVia)     ON     HATRED 

We  are,  you  know,  a  nation  of  minorities. 
If  we  allow  discrimination  against  one  group, 
we  open  the  door  to  discrimination  against 
others  until  the  whole  Nation  is  poisoned  by 
dissensions  and  hatred.  The  dying  Nazi 
movement  rose  to  power  and  lived  on  hatred 
and  prejudice  against  all  religion  and  all 
minorities.  It  is  the  ultimate  example  of 
the  sclf-destrucilon  of  its  hateful  creed. 
Discrimination  against  any  minority  Is,  in 
truth,  a  threat  to  the  freedom  of  all. 

So  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session  last  year,  in  an  attempt  to 
meet  the  problem.  However,  the  bill  was 
clumsily  drawn,  and  introduced  so  late  that 
no  action  was  then  possible  Had  it  passed, 
its  defects  would  have  destroyed  the  great 
objictlves  we  were  seeking. 

The  legislature,  therefore  at  my  sugges- 
tion, created  the  temporary  State  commission 
against  discrimination,  under  the  distm- 
gulshed  leadership  of  Assemblyman  Irving 
Ives,  the  majority  leader  of  the  assembly. 
The  commission  labored  successfully  and  well 
for  almost  a  year,  taking  the  utmost  p.alns. 
They  held  many  hearings  and  heard  the  opin- 
ions of  civic,  religloiis.  and  business  groups 
all  over  the  SUte. 


NEW   anX  IS  BETTEa,    HE  RATS 

As  a  result,  the  commission  bill  was  In- 
troduced this  year.  It  was  well  drawn  and 
designed  to  meet  every  sound  objection. 
After  some  rather  bitter  opposition,  the  b:ll 
was  passed  and  I  was  happy  and  proud  to 
algn  it  aa  an  act  which  gives  living  reality 
to  the  gieat  principles  upon  which  our  coun- 
try was  founded. 

Look  at  the  casualty  lists  you  see  prtnud 
In  the  newepapria,  the  lUts  of  those  Amer- 
icana who  gave  their  Uvea  fur  our  freedom. 
Yu\\  will  notice  that  their  numra  stum  from 
KnsUnd,  from  Ituaala,  lidnitd,  t^oland,  from 
luiy,  and  almoai  tv«ry  oUmt  aaiton  tn  Um 
world, 

They  art  C«U\iiUei,  fro»witi»ni«.  at»rt  Jewa, 
T))«>y  are  white  ««imI  Nc^io  \S\\\  lUey  did 
tutt  nnht  and  ilie  as  lilaH  Of  fotaa  or  lllillMM« 
aa  \ikhiie  ut  Negro,  or  aa  Oathollt  or  4fW  or 
Froiaatant,  They  h)Uiht  aa  AmaHoaua, 
They  dird  ;  ^•  -f^'  -  *^''t^v  wpre  fight- 
ing for  tn  ly  (>t  ihe  lu* 
tlivltlUHl,  Un  r  juiiutx  the  law  %nA 
for  equality  i»i  inM»  Thuet  who 
nime  l\i>me  havr  a  righl  lo  pxiwct  that  they 
will  find  here  the  evvrlivlng  iTnlMy  nt  Ute 
princlplee  for  which  they  have  fought  abroad. 
The  antidiscrimination  bill  la  a  simple 
and  practical  mra»ure  to  make  good  that 
expectation  for  nil  our  people — to  make  good 
the  sacrod  guarantees  of  our  Constltuilon, 
Th?  new  commission  hoe  a  broad  educa- 
tional Job  to  do. 

In  addition,  if  business  ur  Industrial  em- 
ployment be  dented  to  an  applicant  and 
it  Is  clearly  established  that  this  is  not 
because  of  bis  incompetenece  or  on  good 
grounds,  but  on  grounds  of  prejudice,  we 
have  set  up  a  forum,  a  place  to  go  where 
both  parties  can  work  out  the  problem  by 
the  orderly  processes  of  a  fivlMz*^  society. 
Already  most  lar^e  employers  in  our  State 
have  broi:en  down  the  bais  of  prejudice  In 
plants  and  factories,  in  offices  and  shops. 
I  have  visited  factories  and  shops,  all  over 
the  State,  where  people  of  every  race  and 
religion  worked  happily  together. 

We  want  to  keep  this  puccessful  habit 
of  working  together.  In  the  end  it  will 
bring  a  better  under.standing  between  our 
people,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  one  of 
our  citizens  will  be  happy  to  live  in  a  State 
which  lias  proudly  proclaimed  that  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  earn  his 
bread  by  reason  of  his  race,  his  religion, 
or  his  national  origin. 

CHANGES     IN     DELINQtJENCT     TREATMENT 

Major  Improvements  have  been  made  this 
year  in  our  treatment  of  delinquency  and 
parole.  Years  ago  as  a  district  attorney  I 
made  the  decision  that  some  day.  If  I  ever 
had  the  opportunity,  I  was  going  to  do  some- 
thing dsflnite  about  the  tragic  spectacle  of 
these  youngsters  who  are  put  through  our 
criminal  courts  ty  a  process  they  do  not  un- 
derstand and  sent  to  prison,  often  to  be  made 
worse  rather  than  better. 

As  a  result,  some  2  years  ago  I  asked  a 
group  of  the  members  of  my  cabinet  whose 
work  was  closest  to  that  field  to  form  an 
Interdepartmental  committee  on  delinquency 
and  parole  to  study  the  entire  problem.  Their 
report,  which  was  filed  this  year  in  two  parts. 
Is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  mcst  intelligent  and 
progressive  studies  of  the  whole  field  of  de- 
linquency and  parole  ever  prepared. 

The  fiist  step  was  the  creation  for  the 
first  time  of  a  State  Youth  Commission  to 
bring  together  and  concentrate  on  this  prob- 
lem the  efforts  of  all  our  great  volunteer 
social  agencies,  of  our  police  departments, 
schools,  and  of  other  agenc;es  of  our  cities, 
counties,  towns,  and  villages.  Our  first  task 
is  to  find  the  child  oefore  he  gets  Into  trouble 
and  get  him  in  the  hands  cf  trained  people 
who  will  solve  his  problems  before  they  over- 
whelm him. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  broad  program  to 
find  the  right  kind  cf  treatment  for  boys  and 
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girls  who  have  run  afcul  of  the  law.  before 
they  are  sent  to  institutions  where,  all  too 
often,  neither  the  kind  of  treatment  available 
nor  the  aasoclations  will  do  them  anything 
but  barm.  In  other  words,  this  Is  a  broad 
attempt  not  to  fit  the  punishment  to  the 
crime  but  to  fit  the  treatment  to  the  child, 
to  give  him  new  hope,  a  new  future. 

KT*'nC  AW  TOm  EDUCATION 

In  the  fields  of  State  aid  for  the  blind,  for 
•plleptlca  «.nd  others  of  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  broad  new  liberal 
provision  «-as  made  this  year.  We  ar«.  I 
believe,  at  last  giving  a  real  future  to  these 
who,  throuijh  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  de- 
prived of  tlie  natural  opportunity  or  equlp- 
m«it  to  grow  up  as  useful,  well-adjxisted 
etttaens. 

So  also  'was  great  progress  made  In  the 
field  of  education  by  cooperative  action  of  the 
State  and  the  localities.  New  York  pro-Ides 
the  greatest  support  for  Its  public  school 
system  of  uny  SUte  In  the  Union.  Never- 
theless, we  must  not  only  maintain  New 
York's  high  standing,  but  all  of  us  want  to 
take  the  lead  In  making  sure  that  our  chil- 
dren have  the  best  of  all  possible  opportuni- 
ties to  grow  up  to  be  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens. 

So.  after  extensive  study,  we  adopted  this 
year  a  new  formula,  for  distribution  of  the 
State's  share  of  the  cost  of  education.  It 
will  restilt  in  something  over  $18,000,000  more 
of  State  money  going  annually  to  our  school 
districts.  This  Is  a  very  large  Increase  and 
It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  thess  additional 
fttnds  will  be  used  In  the  interest  of  ever 
better  education  for  the  children  of  our 
State. 

All  these  and  many  other  advances  in  the 
better  service  by  the  State  to  lu  people  were 
achieved.  I  am  happy  to  say.  without  in- 
creased taxation.  We  were  able  to  continue 
the  25-percent  reduction  In  State  Income 
taxes,  resulting  this  year  In  a  saving  of 
$44,000,000  to  our  Income  taxpayers.  Local 
real  estate  taxpayers  and  home  owners  were 
helped  through  distributing  the  3ute  utility 
tax  and  $6,000,000  of  State  aid  for  snow  re- 
moval. 

In  our  social  services.  In  the  continuing 
flght  to  bring  equality  of  opportunity  to  all 
our  people,  in  aid  to  business  and  agriculture, 
this  has  been.  I  believe,  a  memorable  year 
In  the  history  of  our  State.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  we  will  harvest  the  rich  fruit 
of  the  sound  and  forward-looking  program 
achieved  at  this  session  of  the  legislature. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  the  people  of  the 
State  when  I  express  my  warm  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  their  leaders  for  their  high-minded 
approach  to  the  difficult  problems  we  hava 
faced  and  their  great  diligence  in  the  public 
service.  In  this  critical  and,  we  hope,  last 
year  of  totnl  war  we  have  built  broadly  for 
the  future— for  a  better  future  for  all  our 
people. 


Expense  AJlowance  for  Members  of 
Congress 
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or 
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Thursday.  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this 
rule  on  H.  R.  3109.  since  I  am  opposed  to 
the  $2,500  expense  grant  to  Members  of 
Congress. 
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Needed — A  D«  ^urtment  of  Peace 


EXTENSIO^ 


OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  KAHL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOI  Til    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C  P  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  10.  1945 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  I  y  the  House.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  editorir.1  from 
the  Rochester  (N 
April  21.  1945: 
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Nominally,  all  such  ministries  are  agen- 
cies for  peace,  but  actually  their  duty  Is  to 
attempt  to  make  national  policies  prevail  by 
diplomatic  means.  That  Is  to  say.  they  are 
traders  and  schemers,  for  that  is  the  way  of 
diplomacy. 

Their  failure  as  agencies  for  peace  Is  writ- 
ten In  the  tragic  pages  of  all  history. 

And  the  reason  Is  that  they  deal  between 
governments,  not  between  peoples.  Agam 
and  again  peoples  have  wauled  peace  but 
could  not  have  it. 

A  department  of  peace  could  bring  peopl:s 
together.  We  hive  consuls  In  nearly  every 
foreign  city  of  consequence  to  maintain  com- 
mercial contacts.  Reprcrentatlvcs  of  a  de- 
partment of  peace  In  every  city  are  Just  as 
Important. 

Such  representatives  would  not  b»  agents 
of  Ctovernraent  but  of  tlie  people.  The/ 
would  have  no  national  policy  to  carry  out, 
tavo  the  most  Important  one  of  explaining 
America.  Its  manner  of  life.  lt«  IcJeals.  Its 
ways  of  solving  Its  problems,  the  elementa 
In  Its  population,  and  hov/  they  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  good. 

If  we  want  peace,  we  shall  have  to  work 
for  It  positively.  A  denartment  of  peace 
cculd  channel  all  such  efforts. 

I  would  like  to  add.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  that 
this  mornlner  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  began  hearings  on  H.  R, 
215.  which  is  a  bill  I  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  international 
office  of  education.  Hearings  will  be  con- 
tinued next  Tuesday  morning  at  ID 
o'clock.  Such  an  office  would  in  reality 
serve  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  depart- 
ment of  peace. 


The  Plight  of  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  17, 
1945,  Gen.  C.\rlcs  P.  Rcmulo  made  an 
eloquent  address  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  told  us  of  the  atrocities 
which  were  inflicted  upon  his  people  by 
the  Japanese. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday.  April  29. 1945, 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  presented 
the  Pacific  Story,  which  was  written  and 
produced  by  Arnold  Marquis.  A  Filipino 
member  of  the  Philippines  Commission 
assisted  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
in  presenting  the  Pacific  Story. 

It  was  a  most  interesting  story  and 
contained  factual  information  which  I 
feel  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
know.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Territories.  I  am  very  glad  to 
insert  a  part  of  the  radio  script  above- 
mentioned.    It  is  as  follows: 

Announcer.  The  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
ami  its  affiliated  stations  present— the  Pacific 
Story. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Pacific  and  ths 
millions  of  people  who  live  around  this 
greatest  sea  •  •  •  the  drama  of  the 
peoples  whose  destiny  is  at  stake  In  the  Pa- 
cific war.  This  Is  the  background  to  the  war 
In  the  Pacific,  and  Its  meaning  to  us  and  to 
the  generations  to  come. 

Tonight's  Pacific  Story— The  Philippines 
Come  of  Age,  comes  to  you  from  HoUywood 
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and  Washington.  D.  C.  as  another  public 
service  with  drama  of  the  past  and  present, 
and  commentary  by  the  Honorable  Mo-laro 
E.  Tydincs.  S?natcr  of  the  Staff  of  Maryland 
and  Chairman  of  the  Philippine  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. 

N.^RRATOR.  A  lone  Filipino  stfnds  at  dawn 
among  the  shattered  and  blacki^ned  ruins  of 
Manila.  A  solitary  silhouette  against  the 
tangled  destruction. 
JtJAN.  Out  of  this  will  rise  a  new  nation. 
NATJiitTOR.  The  Filipino  pcopK\  still  bleed- 
ing and  still  suffcrlrr.  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  independence.  But  with  tlie  realization 
of  this  long-scught  independence  comes  a 
welter  of  problems. 

Juan.  We  have  waited  more  than  300  years 
for  our  Independence.  The  r\clr.g-.McDuffle 
Act  of  1OT4  promised  Independence  on  July  4. 
1945.  And  in  1D44  the  Amer  can  Congress 
promised  Irdependerce  t)efore  1946. 

Voice  1.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  authorized,  after  the  normal  func- 
tions of  government  have  been  restored,  and 
after  consultation  with  the  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Phlllpplries.  to  advance 
the  d'Jte  of  the  Independence  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  proclaiming  tyelr  Independ- 
ence as  a  separate  and  self-governing  nation 
prior  to  July  4.  1946. 

Narji.\to»i.  Today  as  the  battles  go  on  to  re- 
deem the  PMlippines.  and  the  Cay  approaches 
when  the  Filipinos  will  take  ever  their  own 
government,  the  problenui  of  this  new  nation 
-are  coming  more  eharply  Into  focus. 

CB«?rr.vTR.  The  tTnltcd  State:*  Government 
stand-,  m  the  difficult  posltlor.  today  cf  be- 
ing obliged  to  keep  Us  vord  to  grant  the 
Filipinos  their  Independence  end  at  the 
same  time  n-orflUv  to  be  resnc  nslble  for  the 
welfare"  of  the  Filipinos  untl.  they  are  on 
their  feet. 

Voice  2.  If  assistance  Is  wl.hdrawn  from 
the  Philippines  as  soon  as  the  Japanese  are 
throTi-n  out.  chaos  would  sweep  the  Islands. 
Voice  3.  Yes.  Not  only  U  the  country 
devastated,  but  Its  economy  has  been  upset. 
And  vh3t  about  defending  liself  from  ag- 
gres'slon? 

Kark/.tor.  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  deal  with  these  very 
problems. 

Voice  1.  TT'C  Commission  shall  Investigate 
all  mr.tters  affecting  post-war  economy,  trade, 
finance,  economic  slablllty.  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Islands  Including  the 
matter  of  damages  to  public  and  private 
property  and  to  persons  occasioned  by  enemy 
attack  and  occupation. 

Naphatoi.  Tliafs  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution creatins;  the  commls.slon  which  is 
composed  of  nine  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  nine  repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines. 

OnoERVER.  It  must  be  realiascd  that  among 
the  population  of  17.0C0.0OO  Filipinos  there 
are  a  number  of  dilTerent  types  of  people. 
There  are.  for  example,  the  Negritos  who 
were  In  the  islands  before  the  Malays  came. 
And  there  are  Indonesians  and  Chinese,  and 
all  these  Intermixed  In  the  passing  years. 

Voice  2.  But  that's  what  happened  in  the 
United  States,  too.  Isn't  it?  The  Filipinos 
must  be  able  to  control  their  own  Internal 
affairs. 

Observer.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Filipinos  were  held  down  by  the  Spaniard 
for  centuries.  Only  In  the  last  half  century 
have  they  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
emerge.  Some  of  the  Filipinos,  before  the 
war,  lived  on  an  aristocratic  scale.  A  some- 
what larger  group  made  up  the  middle  class, 
but  the  vast  majority— the  group  called  the 
tacs — lived  on  big  estates,  and  were  more  or 
less  at  the  economic  mercy  of  landowners 
like  feudal  lords. 

Narrator.  While  the  Filipinos  are  rebulld- 

.    Ing  their  war-torn  land,  they  must  still  eat. 

At    the   same    time,    they   must    take    their 

place,  along  with  the  other  nations  of  the 


world,  outride  the  tariff  wall  of  the  United 
States.  For  years  the  products  of  the  Philip- 
pines were  inside  the  American  tariff  wall. 
As  a  result,  the  PhlUpplnes  were  dependent 
on  the  American  market.  Before  the  war, 
75  of  the  Filipino  exports  went  Into  the 
United  States  tariff  free.  Under  the  law, 
tariff  taxes  must  be  paid  on  these  exports 
after  the  Phllipp'nes  get  their  Independence. 
Obsfrver.  During  one  3-year  period  before 
the  war  the  Philippines  sold  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  some  $520,000,000  worth 
of  goods — cane  sugar,  coconut  oil.  hemp,  and 
so  on.  Nearly  all  of  this  was  sold  without 
the  payment  of  any  tax  whatever.  The  tax 
on  these  goods  amovmted  to  some  t440.- 
C03.000.  If  this  tax  had  been  paid,  the 
Filipino  producers  and  the  Filipino  laborers 
would  have  received  only  (80.000.000  for  these 
products,  or  a  loss  of  (410.000.000.  Now,  un- 
less some  special  arrangement  Is  made,  after 
the  Philippines  get  their  Independence,  they 
will  have  to  pay  these  taxes  the  same  as  any 
other  Independent  nation. 

Narrator.  The  Philippines  were  to  have 
had  a  6-year  transitional  period  to  prepare 
gradually  to  pay  such  taxes. 

Voice  3.  Stcrlins  In  1S41.  the  Filipinos 
were  to  pay  5  pc.cent  of  the  regular  tax  on 
goods  sold  In  the  United  States.  In  1942, 
they  were  to  pay  10  percent.  In  1943.  15  pcr- 
csni.  and  so  on — 5  percent  more  each  year 
until  It  reached  25  percent  In  1946.  Then  in 
1947.  after  the  Fhllippincs  had  been  given 
their  Independence  under  the  Tydlngs- 
McDuffie  Act.  they  were  to  pay  the  same 
export  tax  as  any  other  nation. 

Narrator.  That  was  the  plan.  But  the  w;ir 
In  the  Pacific  changed  all  that.  There  was 
no  transitional  period. 

Observer.  That  means  that,  under  the  law 
as  It  now  stands,  the  Philippines  will  have 
to  pay  full  export  taxes  on  goods  sold  in  the 
United  States  almost  as  soon  as  they  get 
their  Independence. 

Voice  2.  Will  the  Philippines  be  able  to  pay 
this  right  off  the  bat?  I  mean,  at  the  same 
time  their  country  is  being  rehabilitated? 

Observtr.  That's  a  grave  question.  The 
only  way  they  could  pay  It  would  be  to  lower 
the  cost  of  production. 

Voice  2.  Could  that  be  done? 
observer.  Not  without  lowering  wages  and 
living  standards.     And.    If   anything,   wages 
and  living  standards  must  be  raised  In  the 
Philippines. 

Narrator.  Before  the  war  the  Philippines 
sold  nearly  all  of  their  products  to  the 
United  States  tax  free. 

Voice  1.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  Philip- 
pine sugar  was  sold  to  the  United  States. 

Voice  3.  Ninety-four  percent  of  the  coco- 
nut oil. 

Voice  4.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  em- 
broideries. 

Voice  1.  One  hundred  percent  of  the 
canned  pineapple. 

Voice  3.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  des- 
iccated coconut. 

Voice  4.  One  hundred  percent  of  the  pearl 
buttons. 

Obszrveb..  To  put  It  another  way — of  the 
1128.000.000  worth  of  goods  exported  annually 
by  the  Philippines  to  all  countries.  8100.000.- 
000  worth  of  It  was  exported  to  the  United 
States.  And  after  the  PhUlpplnes  get  their 
Independence  they  will  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
every  dollar's  worth  that  comes  into  this 
country. 

Narrator.  As  a  result  of  this  some  of  the 
Philippine  industries  would  cease  to  exist  so 
far  as  selling  to  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned. In  addition  to  facing  the  prob- 
lems that  will  arise  with  the  ending  of  free 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States.  Juan,  the  average  Filipino,  faces  the 
problems  of  Internal  policies.  For  years  the 
Philippines  virtually  had  a  one-party  monop- 
oly. He  actually  had  little  say  In  the  affairs 
of  his  government.  When  his  country  gets 
its  Independence  he  will.  In  all  likelihood, 
have  more  of  a  say.    But  luitll  this  comes 


about  he  will  not  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties as  many  in  the  classes  alxjve  him,  espe- 
cially the  professional  politicians. 

Voice  3.  The  average  Filipino  will  have  to 
take  a  more  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  his 
government  If  he  is  to  benefit  by  having 
his  country  get  its  independence.  But  is  he 
able  to  do  this? 

Obsebvkr.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Phihppmes  have  been  Influenced  by  many 
peoples  and  many  cultures.  They  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  early  oriental  empires,  long 
before  the  first  white  man  arrived.  Th«n 
they  were  controlled  by  Spain  fot  more  than 
three  centuries  while  Portugal  and  the  Neth- 
erlands and  England  tried  to  gnin  a  foothold 
in  the  Islands.  Since  1898  they  have  bsen 
occupied  by  Americans.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Filipinos  have  been  a  de- 
pendent people  for  about  800  rears.  The 
average  Filipino  hUs  had  little  opportunity 
to  put  his  natural  skill  Into  practice.  This 
will  come. 

Narrator.  But  before  the  body  politic  of 
tha  Philippines  as  a  whole  becomes  operative, 
the  enormous  problem  of  a  new  statehood 
must  be  faced. 

Voice  4.  Are  the  Philippines  going  to  be 
able  to  defend  themselves? 

Voice  2.  How  much  responsibility  is  the 
United  States  going  to  assume  for  the  defense 
of  the  Philippines? 

Voice  4.  With  the  economic  conditions 
they  face,  how  can  the  Filipinos  afford  a 
strong  military'? 

Narrator.  'These  questions^,  long  In  the 
consciousness  of  leading  Flllp'nos.  will  come 
sharply  Into  focus  when  the  Philippines  be- 
come a  eoverelgn  nation. 

Filipino  1.    It  will  not  be  an  immediate 
problem. 
Narrator.     So  say  the  Filipino  leaders. 
Filipino  1.    When  the  war  In  the  Pacific 
is  over,  the  Japanese  will  not  be  an  aggressive 
threat  for  many  years  to  come. 

Voice  1.  But  ultimately,  the  Philippines 
must  be  In  a  position  to  defend  themselves. 
Filipino  1.  With  at  least  a  generation  of 
peace,  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves 
as  well  Rs  any  sm.all  nation  is  able  to  defend 
Itself.  We  have  shown  in  this  war  that  we 
are  able  to  take  military  responsibility, 
and  our  men  have  fighting  qualities  eqtial  to 
those  of  men  of  any  other  nationality.  B;- 
Bides.  there  Is  the  over-all  matter  of  peace  In 
the  Pacific. 

Voice  1.  You  mean  th:U  the  United  States 
and  Britain  will  keep  peace  In  the  Pacific? 

Filipino  1.  Yes.  If  a  small  nation,  such  as 
the  Philippines.  Is  In  danger,  then  the  larg- 
est nations  on  earth  are  In  danger.  We 
learned  that  In  this  wai'.  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace,  the  big  powers  cannot 
stand  by  and  permit  small  nations  to  be 
swallowed  up  by  aggresjors. 

Voice  1.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
when  the  American  flag  Is  lowered  over  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Filipino  flag  goes  up, 
that  the  responsibility  for  defense  of  the  Is- 
lands must  be  assumed  by  the  Philippines. 
Filipino  1.  That  Is  tnie.  But  In  the  larg- 
er sense,  all  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  rep- 
resented on  the  Pacific  Council,  must  be 
committed  to  keeping  tie  peace.  For  many 
years  to  come,  It  will  l)e  necessary  for  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
United  Nations  to  maintain  strong  land  and 
air  and  sea  bases  throughout  the  Pacific. 
Some  of  these  bases  will  be  in  the  Philip- 
pines. This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
Stales  will  take  over  the  defense  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. It  means  that  we  are  cooperating 
against  aggression.  For  we  shall  have  an 
army  to  put  Into  the  field  as  large,  propor- 
tionate to  our  population,  as  ether  nations. 

Voice  4.  The  United  SUtes  bases  In  the 
Philippines  could  Imply  that  we  are.  sctually, 
assuming  responsibility  for  your  defense. 

Filipino  1.  No;  not  any  more  than  the 
American  bases  In  Trinidad  and  Bermuda 
and  Dutch  Guiana  Imply  the  same  thing  for 
those  places.    What  it  mcuM  to  tl»at.  in  Xt» 
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Interest  of  peace,  nations  are  beginning  a 
new  era  of  cooperation.  And.  even  more  than 
that,  it  means  that  in  the  Philippines  the 
United  States  has  a  loyal  friend  in  the  Far 
East,  and  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the 
protection  of  American  interests  In  this  part 
of  the  world. 

OBszBvn.  In  the  broad  sense,  the  coming 
Independence  of  the  Philippines  will  usher 
In  a  different  kind  of  cooperation  between 
the  two  nations.  Each  must  be  responsible 
for  its  own  defense,  but  each,  for  mutual 
protection,  must  help  the  other. 

Nabratos.  The  question  of  American  baises 
In  the  Philippines  Is  covered  in  the  Tydings- 
McDuffle  law. 

Voic«  1.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
li«  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
goTsmment  of  the  Philippines  not  laUr 
2  years  after  the  independence  of  the 
10  Mrttlt  all  quAtions  relrting  to 
VMted  ftetm  naval  rsMnrvattoas  and  fueling 
•Utions  in  th«  Islands. 

Omhim,  So.  Maetlf  wli«t  t>MM  tiM 
thiH«d  •i«t«i  will  b«v*  tfi  ttM  FhtttpotttM 
wtlt  b«  MttlMl  wttiilfi  2  fttn  nf  t«r  tt>«  tcUfid* 
K«t  {hmr  tndMMidMMt. 

nmuncB.  Tm  Otmmmmi  ol  th»  Com* 
wowiwtth  of  tbo  Urtlippiini  Imm  mImI  Mmi 
IIM  temptH9  te4»pt>d— 00  ol  ttto  rttltip- 
MBfo  bo  proolotMod  on  aucum  is,  }|«f  •  •  • 
mo  irac  Mmtvorsory  of  thm  iMMllJiff  of 
AOBOrlooa  troops  oo  Lsyte.  To  bolp  nwks 
this  transition,  the  Philippine  Rehabiltt8< 
tton  Commtcsion  is  studying  the  great,  com* 
plex  problem,  and  gatheriiig  all  poesible  data. 
But  before  it  loom  vital  questions. 

Voice  2.  How  can  they  tell  the  extent  of 
the  dama<;e  or  the  amount  of  relief  that  will 
be  needed  until  the  Philippines  are  com- 
pietely  conquered? 

Voice  3.  How  are  they  going  to  handle  the 
matter  of  money,  with  miKh  of  the  pre-war 
money  destroyed,  the  Islands  flooded  with 
Japaneee  pesos,  and  newly  printed  American 
currency  now  being  used? 

Voics  2.  How  long  a  transitional  period 
will  be  set  up.  and  what  kind  of  provisions 
will  be  made  to  facilitate  the  transition,  and 
how  will  it  be  Inteerated  with  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  RehabUitalion  Adminis- 
tration? 

Filipino  1.  We  will  establi£h  an  oQce  here 
In  thi  Philippines. 

NAaaAToa.  This  is  a  Filipino  member  of  the 
Phil.ppines  Commission  who  has  already  re- 
turned to  his  home  islands. 

Filipino  1.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
evganizlrg  a  complete  staff  of  clerical  and 
tafal  experts.  This  stall  will  carry  out  tiie 
work  of  the  nine  Filipino  members  of  the 
Commission. 

Naixitor.  a  similar  office  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  United  SUtes. 

OBBS8VKS.  The  American  members  of  the 
Commission,  for  the  most  part,  will  operate 
In  the  United  States.  And  the  two  olRres 
will  report  to  the  Governments  of  the  Phillp- 
plnos  and   the  United  States. 

VoiCt  4.  Jtist  what  powers  will  this  Com- 
miasiaD  hava? 

Ossnvss.  Its  job  will  be  to  Investigate  and 
recommend.  It  may  recommend,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  preferential  trade  agreement 
niantne  over  a  period  of.  say.  some  20  years. 
bo  oaoeted  to  help  the  Filipinos  get  on  their 
leet.  Such  a  trade  agreement,  of  course. 
wculd  have  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Or.  it  may  recommend 
that  rehabilitation  to  a  certain  extent, 
agreeable  to  both  the  Philipino  members  and 
the  American  members,  be  undertaken. 

Voice  4.  There's  a  possibility  of  conflict 
within  the  Commission  about  problems  of 
that  kind,  isnt  there? 

OBsiHVHt.  Yes.  There  will  be  differing 
political  views  among  the  members,  and. 
besides  that  the  Commission  may  be  in  con- 
flict even  with  the  agencies  of  the  Common- 
wealth Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  But  whatever  the  difB- 
cultles.  they  will  have  to  be  resolved.  For 
the   Philippines   stand   as   the   first   nation 
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voluntarily  to  be 
as  a  symbol  of 
peoples  of  the  wotld 

Nakeatob.  a  lot  e 
among  the  shattej-ed 
Manila       *       * 
against    the    taniled 
Juan  who.  at  las . 
of  freedom. 

Juan.  Out  of  trts  will  rise  our  new  natioa 


freed,  and  as  such  stands 
llope  for  all  the  oppressed 


Filipino  stands  at  dawn 

and  blackened  ruins  of 

a    solitary    silhouette 

destruction.      This    is 

stands  on  the  threshold 


Resolution  of  tie  Wisconsin  Legislature 


EXTENSK^N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDie/  J.  BIEMILLER 


IN  THtnovt 


wncoMfltif 

OF  MfmniMTATivrii 


Thurtdkv,  May  10.  I94i 

Mr.  WaXUXUL,  St.  Mr,  SpMUc«r.  tmd«r 
iMvo  to  extond  ny  rofmirlui  in  tho  Ric- 
010,  t  wfsb  to  f  at«  that  thort  hM  been 
ft  mUtaken  opi  lion  that  the  people  of 
Wiacorwin  are  i*  )lationUst  and  opposed  to 
the  Dumbarton  ^aiu  and  Bretton  Woods 
agreements.  A(  tually  there  ha«  never 
been  any  basis  or  thi.s  mistaken  belief. 
Concrete  eviderce  to  the  contrary  was 
shown  recently  by  the  introduction  of 
Joint  Resolution  68S  in  the  V/isconsin 
Legislature  by  Senators  Laird  (Republi- 
can). Tehan  (  Democrat),  and  Risser 
(Progressive).  3oth  the  State  senate 
and  the  assemb  y  passed  this  resolution 
unanimously.  I  reads  as  follows: 
Resolution  extend  ,ng  cordial  greetings  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and.pledg  ng  support  to  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Conference 

Wh^reas  the  Urited  Nations  are  gathering 
In  San  Francisco  an  AprU  25,  1£45,  to  build 
a  world  organizatlDn  for  security  and  lasting 
peace  on  the  bas:  s  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals;  and 

Whereas  the  uilty  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  Nations  w  ilch  insured  us  victory  in 
this  people's  war  c  rer  Pa£Cist  barbarism  must 
be  continued  anc  strengthened  to  prevent 
future  wars;  and 

Whereas  the  h<  pes  of  all  freedcm-lovlng 
pecples  are  centeied  around  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  vhere  the  United  Nations 
organization  will  je  estcbMshed  for  the  co- 
operation of  all  1  leace-loving  nations  in  a 
world  of  peace  an  I  order;  and 

Whereas  the  Am  irican  people  resolved  upon 
the  death  of  Fran  din  D.  Roceevelt  that  the 
success  of  the  Sin  Francisco  Conference 
mtist  be  j^ssured  is  a  living  monument  to 
his  memory:  and 

Whereas  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
constitutes  an  im  jortant  part  of  the  plan 
for  world  cocperat  on  and  lays  an  economic 
basis  for  increase!  1  foreign  trade,  full  pro- 
duction, fuU  emp:  >yment,  and  better  world- 
wide living  condit  ons,  all  of  which  are  es- 
sential to  the  es  ablishment  of  a  lasting 
peace:  Now.  thereJ  ore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  tenate  {the  assembly  con- 
tntrring).  That  tils  legislature  extends  a 
most  cordial  greeti  ag  to  the  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  S  in  Francisco  Conference, 
expresses  its  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  Conference,  aid  pledges  its  support  to 
the  objective  of  tl  e  Conference,  namely,  to 
establish  a  world  s<  curity  organization,  based 
upon  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton 
Woods  proposals,  lo  prevent  aggression  and 
build  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  world-  Be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  presiding 


ofllcer  of  the  United  Nations  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  to  each  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  said  Conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
views  expressed  by  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin  will  prevail  and  that 
WB  will  soon  have  before  us  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency for  passage  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion on  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
and  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
now  under  consideration  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  will  be  before  the 
S3nate  before  very  many  more  weeks 
go  by.  Certainly  if  we  are  to  build  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world  both  of 
these  meaaures  should  pass  the  Congress 
With  expedition. 


Esp«Hmc«  of  •  Rod  Croff  Workor  Sit  king 

EXTFNBION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LiFOLLETTE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  article  which  appeared  in  This 
Week.  March  11.  1S45,  setting  out  the 
experience  of  a  Red  Cross  worker  seeking 
employment,  was  handed  to  me  by  a 
young  naval  oflBcer  v/ho  has  been  seri- 
ously Injured  as  a  result  of  2  years'  of 
service  on  mine  sweepers  in  the  Pacific. 

I  am  introducing  this  article  into  the 
Record  as  a  startling  example  of  the 
thing  that  we  do  not  want  to  happen 
in  America  as  this  war  enters  its  final 
stage  nor  after  its  conclusion: 

BACK   T,U.K 

Best  letter  of  the  week  is  this  one  from  a 
Red  Cross  girl.  We  were  so  impressed  that 
we  are  giving  it  ail  our  Back  Talk  space: 

"Dear  Si»:  After  18  months  in  Asia  with 
the  American  Red  Cross,  I  recently  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  a  medical  recom- 
men'latlon.  I  could  not  go  overseas  again  for 
at  least  4  months,  since  it  takes  one  a  little 
time  to  get  over  malaria.  And  so  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  get  a  desk  Job  whUe 
waiting. 

"Yesterday  I  sUrted  looking  for  a  Job 
similar  to  the  one  I  had  before  going  overseas. 
My  first  call  was  on  one  of  New  York's  leading 
employment  agencies.  I  walked  into  a  lux- 
urious room  entirely  empty  of  applicanu  and 
was  immediately  granted  an  interview  with 
a  smartly-clad  female  executive.  She  handed 
me  the  usual  questionnaire. 

■(I  wrote:  College  graduate,  business 
course.  1  year  studying  advertising  copy  and 
layout.  5  years'  experience  in  the  advertising 
department  of  a  leading  national  publica- 
tion.) She  asked  where  I  had  been  for  the 
last  2  years.     I  told  her. 

"You  will  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but 
Its  true.  She  twirled  her  novelty  wrist 
watch,  looked  out  of  the  window  and  said, 
'Ycu  ffust  realize  that  while  youve  been 
overseas,  the  girls  at  home  have  been  getting 
experience  which  makes  them  much  more 
qualified  for  the  salary  you  ask.  I  suggest 
you  take  a  cut  in  salary,  since  your  business 
value  has  slipped.  In  a  year  you  m-iy  work 
up  to  where  you  were  before.' 
_  T  thought.  -This  is  actually  happening! 
The  soldiers  in  Burma  and  India  and  China 
said  it  could,  and  they  woriied  about  it.     We 


discussed  the  soldier's  future  employment 
status,  his  ability  to  take  up  where  he  had 
left  off — or,  for  the  younger  ones,  to  start  out 
against  experienced  workers. 

•  So  I  wondered  if  this  was  a  typical  re- 
ception and  if  it  was  awaiting  all  those  boys. 
'Your  value  has  slipped.' 

"GOOD    REASON    TO    BE    MAO 

"I  looted  at  the  emplojinent  executive's 
half-inch  nails  and  smug  face  and  was  mad. 
Of  what  use  those  hands  in  making  a  fire  from 
the  rot  of  the  Jungle!  Washing  a  thousand 
coffee  cups  each  dry  In  chlorinated  water  1 
Tucking  in  the  morquito  netting  of  a  sick  sol- 
dier. My  business  value  had  slipped  doing 
that! 

"And  so  when  she  consolingly  said.  'Dont 
b«  discouraged.'  my  reply  was.  'I  am  dis- 
couraged—but  not  With  myself.  It's  with 
you  and  those  like  you  who  have  somethlnf 
t«7  imporfmit,  vsrjr  delicate  to  handle.  Is 
this  what  awaUi  our  Mturnlng  MfvlcOTn^n? 
"Tom  vaiM»  hM  rtippwl,"  II  tb«y  girt  thw 
iMiptimt  itf'W,  v/biTi  •mplojnnwit  ta  boom- 
Isf .  what  am  ymt  fotnf  to  Mf  to  th«m  tiit«r 
on,  f^0n  K  i*n't7' 

"Th«  Itdf  bad  no  answer,  anO  I  IWt  h«r 
MBet.  A  eoW  wind  WM  blowtnf  ouuiOi*— «nd 
I  itlll  feel  cold. 

"Today  they  are  ths  men  of  the  First  Army 
and  ths  Tliiid  Army  and  the  Fourteenth  Air 
Force.  Remember,  they're  fighting  with  grlro 
determination  now.  and  you  like  to  hear  that 
on  the  radio.  Tomorrow  they  will  be  ex-sol- 
diers looking  for  a  Job.  and  they  won't  lose 
that  grim  determination  in  fighting — not  for 
a  while.  And  America  had  better  be  pre- 
pared. 

"M.  J. 

"New  York,  N.  Y." 


The  Arkansas  Story 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  9,  1945 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
very  anxious  that  the  people  throughout 
the  Nation  know  all  about  Arkansas— our 
development,  our  progress,  and  our  op- 
portunities. 

The  Governor  of  our  State,  the  Honor- 
able Ben  Lancy,  is  giving  a  most  excellent 
account  of  the  facts  regarding  Arkansas 
today  in  Chicago.  He  gave  this  story  to 
a  large  audience  in  New  York  last  week. 
As  it  is  so  expressive  of  the  heritage, 
courage,  and  determination  of  the  people 
of  our  State,  I  ask  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  this  excellent  presentation  of 
Governor  Laney  on  the  Arkansas  story. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  every  Member 
of  the  House  and  the  people  throughout 
the  Nation  to  it: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  you  have  ex- 
tended me  an  opporttmity,  here,  to  tell  you 
the  Arkansas  story.  For  this  I  personally 
am  grateful.  And  I  can  express  to  you  also 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  my  people  in  Arkansas. 

There  are  2.000,000  of  us.  We  feel  we  have 
a  story  to  tell.  It  is  not  the  old  "down  in 
Arkansas'  story  which  you  may  have  heard 
so  often  in  the  past. 

No;   this  one  is  altogether  different. 

The  old  story  never  was  any  too  factual. 
This  new  story  has  been  documented. 


In  the  beginning.  I  should  like  to  apolo- 
gize and  ask  your  indulgence  of  my  use  of 
the  personal  pronoun  in  a  few  personal  ref- 
erences which  I  think  are  pertinent  to  ths 
first  part  of  this  story. 

Something  is  happening  In  Arkansas.  No 
one  man  has  brought  it  about.  No  one 
man.  be  he  Governor  or  magician,  is  going 
to  see  It  through,  single  handed,  to  Its  ulti- 
mate fulfillment.  The  success  of  the  move- 
ment rests  preponderantly  in  the  hands  and 
on  the  shoulders  and  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Arkansas,  our  John  Doe's  and  the 
Mr.  John  Q.  Publics.  The  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  those  great  men  and  women  who 
starled  with  nothing  at  ths  end  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  men  and  women  who  endured 
poverty  and  oppression  without  losing  their 
spirit  and  determination  to  build  a  great 
State.  They  have  given  to  us  a  rich  heritage 
and  the  people  of  Arkansas  today  arc  proving 
themselves  worthy  of  that  h«rltaK<*- 

L«et  MimnMrr  1  campntgnsd  for  th«  office 
of  Qovnwn  at  ArkaneM,  1  wm  a  t»ustnM»- 
fflan,  I  sttn  am,  It  WMO't  an  —ny  matter 
to  leave  my  pergonal  affaire  In  other  hande 
(or  nt<^t«the  end  put  all  of  my  ttoouvht  and 
energy  Into  stich  a  eampatgn.  My  decision 
to  do  just  thet  hed  been  reeehed  only  after 
•rvsral  years  of  eloe*  obeervatlon  of  the  cp> 
erntion  of  our  Stau  government. 

As  a  busineseman,  as  a  taxpayer,  and  as 
the  fattier  of  three  sons,  I  had  finally  become 
alarmed  at  what  I  saw. 

But  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  remedy. 
Talking  to  my  business  associates  and  con- 
temporaries: viewing  with  alarm;  going  up 
to  the  capllol  at  Little  Rock  and  registering 
a  personal  squawk — these  measures  accom- 
plished absolutely  nothing. 

Every  year  or  two.  this  tax.  or  that  tax. 
would  be  boosted.  Every  year,  the  operating 
budget  of  our  State  government  increased. 
Year  by  year,  new  commissions,  new  agencies, 
aopeared.  And  the  State  government  pay 
roll  climbed  like  Jack's  fantastic  bean  stalk, 
up  and  up  and  up. 

In  aU  these  things  Arkansas  was  by  no 
means  setting  a  precedent.  I  think  you  all 
can  agree  with  me  on  that.  The  trend  in 
Arkansas,  and  I  must  say  elsewhere,  was 
toward  higher  taxes,  mounting  cost  of  gov- 
ernment, pyramiding  departments  and  com- 
missions; and  despite  the  ever-mounting 
pay  roll,  there  was  noticeable  to  me  vpon 
close  observation,  a  very  definite  deteriora- 
tion of  efficiency  in  the  necessary  functions 
and  services  of  government. 

So  I  took  the  big  step.  I  announced  my 
candidacy  for  governor.  In  my  campaign  I 
went  to  the  people  and  reminded  them  that 
everybody  had  always  talked  about  how  won- 
derful It  vould  be  to  have  a  businessman  in 
the  governor's  office — Just  once.  I  promised 
the  people  of  Arkansas  to  do  two  very  simple 
things:  Improve  the  efficiency  and  lower  the 
cost  of  government. 

Not  a  single  political  observer  considered 
my  candidacy  seriously. 

But  on  election  day  last  July  the  people 
of  Arkansas  gave  mj-^lmple  two-plank  plat- 
form such  an  overwhelming  endorsement 
that  my  election  was  assured. 

From  that  day  until  my  inauguration  6 
months  later.  I  studied. 

After  arranging  my  personal  business  af- 
fairs, I  put  every  moment  into  a  study  of  all 
phases  of  the  Job  I  was  to  undertake  and 
also  a  study  of  the  State  which  I  was  to 
serve  as  chief  executive.  To  as.sist  me  In 
these  studies,  and  In  drafting  the  subsequent 
plans  of  my  administration.  I  summoned  a 
group  of  business  and  professional  men  whom 
I  considered  to  have  two  attributes  In  com- 
mon: a  wUllngness  to  render  a  public  serv- 
ice; and  a  dista-^te  for  receiving  money  or 
political  favors  for  that  service. 

Yes,  we  have  many  men  in  Arkansas  In  that 
category,  as  you  shall  see. 

We  selected  as  our  first  subject  for  study, 
the  actual  government  of  the  State — forget- 


ting for  the  moment  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  Job. 

Well,  we  were  In  debt,  but  our  State  Income 
was  high— higher  than  In  history— and  we 
had  accumulated  treasury  balances,  in  casb 
and  securitiea.  totaling  »44,000.000. 

Yet  some  of  our  State  operated  institutions 
and  services  were  suffering  for  money.  The 
tax  revenues  earmarked  for  their  use  had 
dwindled  at  the  source. 

Other  funds  were  as  rich  as  a  Midas  could 
have  made  them — far  exceeding  the  normal 
need  of  the  services  maintained  by  them. 

Our  State  government  as  a  whole  was  In- 
dulging in  prosperity  spending. 

We  found  the  Srate  pay  roll  to  be  stag- 
gering under  the  oppressive  weight  of  ap- 
proximately 6,000  Jot)s.  We  found  In  exist- 
ence. 10  commissions  numbering  soma  6ft 
mrn.bers  nsaigned  to  handle  the  State's  flMil 
afTalrs.  We  found  7  separate  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment engaged  In  •  confusing,  overtspptng, 
and  IneflMoot  eCoTt  to  develop  ArkanMs' 
natural  reeotireee, 

W«  dU!«wered  two  eoetty  regulatory  aaen- 
etee  with  not  enough  work  Ut  iieeo  both  of 
Uw\r  large  eteffe  Miev,  and  with  ttMlr  ftelde 
ot  work  closely  allied.  These  were  Our  cor- 
pomtion  et>mmii»iiju  and  our  department  at 
public  utilities,  both  studded  with  htgh- 
prlced  personnel. 

We  found  the  system  for  tax  revenue  allo- 
cation and  distribution  to  have  the  ammalng 
toul  of  approximately  100  separate  funds. 
This  was  a  patchwork,  hydra-headed  system 
which  had  been  built  up  through  60  years 
of  changing  Ideas  and  tugs-of-war  between 
the  special-interest  groups.  It  had  finally 
become  a  burden  on  every  single  function 
and  service  of  government,  a  millstone  around 
the  necks  of  the  long-suffering  taxpayers, 

I  believe  you  will  Join  with  me  when  I 
say  again  that  this  situation  which  we  found 
In  my  State  Is  not  peculiar  to  Arkansas.  In 
my  study  of  the  record  at  home  and  of  the 
records  of  many  other  States.  I  didn't  find  all 
of  the  remedies.  Some  we  had  to  originate 
ourselves 

There  wasn't  anything  we  could  do  with 
our  highway  indebtedness  except  to  make  it 
more  secure.  But  there  was  something  that 
could  be  done  with  our  other  seven  and  one- 
half  million-dollar  bonded  debt.  We  could 
get  the  money  ready  to  pay  that.  And  that 
is  what  we  did  in  the  Arkansas  General  As- 
sembly last  January  and  February. 

We  couldn't  use  the  accumulated  $44,000.- 
000  cash  and  securities  in  the  special  accounU 
in  the  treasury.  But  we  could  certainly  set 
It  aside  as  a  protective  interest-drawing 
backlog.    We  did  that. 

The  flow  of  money  into  this  backlog  of  spe- 
cial acccunU  we  cut  off  entirely,  and  we  di- 
rected it  Into  a  single  fund  which  elimi- 
nated all  of  the  one  hundred-odd  funds — ihe 
overlapping,  complex,  archaic  allocation  ma- 
chinery which  was  choking  up  our  State  func- 
tions and  services. 

That  was  a  pretty  drastic  innovation^  I'll 
tell  you.  But  when  once  understood.  It  drew 
the  support  of  everybody.  This  was  one  of 
the  remedies  we  had  to  originate.  The  act 
was  called  the  revenue  stabilization  law. 

Simply  stated,  the  act  rearranges  the  allo- 
cation and  distribution  of  State  funds  £o  that 
no  function  or  service  of  our  Government  is 
dependent  upon  any  one  certain  tax  source; 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  our  highway 
debt  service,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
State  tax.  on  gasoline  and  motor  vehicle 
license  fees;  and  self-supporting  agencies. 

Tb3  act  earmarks  a  yearly  minimum  of 
$1,500,000  and  a  maxlmtim  of  $3,630,000,  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  tax  revenue,  for 
retirement  of  our  nonhlghway  bonded  debt. 
This  will  be  accomplished  In  from  3  to  4 
years. 

And  when  this  debt  has  been  I'.quldaUd. 
the  tax  revenue  previously  earmarked  for  It 
wlU  not  be  needed.  So  why  not  then  begin 
a  program  of  tax  reduction.    Well,  such  a 
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tax  reduction  program  Is  an  automatic  tea- 
tlire  of  the  bill. 

In  order  that  the  legislators  and  the  public 
could  have  a  simplified  exposition  of  the  rev- 
enue stabilization  plan,  we  drew  up  an  ex- 
planatory folder.  Some  ere  available  for 
those  of  you  who  would  like  to  have  one. 

Before  we  even  Introduced  this  stabiliza- 
tion bill  In  the  general  assembly,  we  con- 
solidated 10  commissions  dealing  with  the 
State's  fiscal  affairs,  creating  one  new  agency, 
the  State  board  of  fiscal  control.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  chairman  of  the  beard,  with  a  vote 
only  In  case  of  ties.  Elfht  other  top  State 
cfSclals  make  up  the  board. 

Some  of  the  functions  are  to:  determine 
the  amount  of  ad  valorem  taxes  necessary, 
and  to  certify  the  State  rate  to  the  respective 
counties  for  collection:  to  set  the  amount  of 
surety  bonds  of  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  State  and  counties;  to  supervise  the  de- 
positing cf  all  public  funds  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas:  to  make  all  Investments  of  State 
treastiry  funds,  and  of  the  reserve  fund  cre- 
ated to  secure  the  payment  of  our  highway 
bonds:  to  prosecute  the  plan  to  retire  our 
nonhlghway  bonded  debt  in  advance  of 
maturity;  to  handle  all  refunding  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
State:  to  pass  upon  all  petitions  of  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  institutions  of  the  State, 
for  funds  to  be  used  for  emergencies:  to  sit  as 
a  quasi-Judicial  body  for  hearing  all  claims 
against  the  State  of  Arkansas,  over  which  it 
has  excltisive  Jurisdiction;  and  to  handle 
many  other  important  matters  of  a  fiscal 
nature. 

Legislation  was  enacted  to  merge  the  cor- 
poration commission  and  the  department  of 
public  utilities  Into  one  agency,  the  public 
service  commission.  In  this  a  substantial 
■•vlngs  was  effected.  For  example,  the  con- 
solidation eliminated  three  commissioners 
in  the  high  salary  bracket  and  a  number  of 
employees.  And  the  combined  docket  of  the 
new  agency  Is  current.  No  person  having 
business  with  either  of  the  old  agencies  has 
been  delayed  or  inconvenienced.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  the  functions  are  being  carried 
on  more  efficiently. 

I  gave  a  great  deal  of  study  to  our  develop- 
ment and  conservation  agencies — seven  of 
them — and  I  studied  the  plans  of  a  great 
many  other  States.  What  we  did.  finally. 
was  to  consolidate  the  seven  development 
and  conservation  agencies  into  one.  the 
Arkansas  Resources  and  Development  Com- 
mission. 

The  new  commission  absorbed  the  geologi- 
cal department,  the  parks  commission,  the 
forestry  commission,  the  flood -control  com- 
mission, the  soil-conservation  services,  the 
agricultural  and  Indtistrial  commission,  and 
the  planning  board.  A  substantial  savings 
was  effected  here,  too.  And  an  improved 
efficiency  U  already  being  manifested.  We 
now  have  15  commissioners,  where  we  used 
to  have  54. 

In  addition,  we  eliminated  other  unneces- 
sary agencies.  We  completely  overhauled 
two  of  our  most  Important  departments — 
the  comptroller's  office  and  the  revenue  de- 
partment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went 
through  the  entire  set-up  of  administrative 
and  functional  machinery  and  tightened  up, 
pnuied.  and  abolished. 

I  find  It  quite  satisfying  to  tell  you  that 
Just  before  leaving  my  office  I  had  a  report 
from  my  comptroller  which  revealed  that  543 
Jobs  had  been  abolished  during  the  first 
3'a  months  of  my  administration — Jobs 
ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
brackets. 

I  also  find  it  quite  satisfying  to  tell  you 
that  we  already  have  reduced  taxes  In 
Arkansas.  Two  of  the  last  bills  I  proposed 
to  the  legislature — after  our  consolidations 
and  eliminations  had  Indicated  their  sound- 
nees — were  tax-reduction  measures. 

First,  an  act  to  eliminate  the  State  tax  of 
$9  on  the  second  $1,000  of  valuation  on  all 
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homesteads.  Th<  savings  to  taxpayers  of 
Arkansas  won't  b!  tremendous  In  the  aggre- 
gate, but  the  satisfaction  In  this  act  comes 
from  the  reversil  of  the  trend  of  ever- 
mounting  taxes. 

Second,  an  act  which.  In  effect,  eliminated 
the  State  inherit  ince  tax. 

Very  likely  yoii  are  all  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  the  Feleral  Government  allows  a 
credit  for  State  I  iheritance  taxes  paid  in  an 
amount  not  exce<  ding  80  percent  of  the  basic 
Federal  estate  taj .  Under  Arkansas  law.  our 
Inheritance  tax  is  an  amount  equivalent  to 
80  percent  of  the  basic  Federal  tax  Insofar  as 
the  estate  of  a  de<  eased  resident  is  concerned. 
As  to  nonreslde  its,  the  State  collects  an 
amount  ecuivalei  it  to  that  proportion  of  the 
Federal  estate-ta  i  credit  that  the  value  cf 
the  real  and  tang  ible  personal  property  hav- 
ing a  situs  in  A  rkansas  bears  to  the  total 
value  of  the  estat  e  of  such  deceased  nonresi- 
dent. Or.  stated  In  another  way.  the  total 
death  taxes,  bott  State  and  Federal,  which 
would  be  levied  i  ipon  the  estate  of  either  a 
resident  of  the  S  ^ate  of  Arkansas  or  a  non- 
resident having  -eal  and  tangible  personal 
property  situated  in  Arkansas  would  be  no 
more  than  such  ( state  would  be  required  to 
pay  in  Federal  a  tate  taxes  alone  if  the  de- 
ceased were  a  res  dent  of  a  State  which  Im- 
posed no  death  tix  whatever. 

The  larger,  lorg-range  tax-reduction  pro- 
gram Incorporate  i  In  our  revenue  stabiliza- 
tion law  will  fin)  lly  eliminate  all  State  tax 
on  real  and  pers  anal  prcj>erty.  I'm  one  of 
those  local  goven  iment  advocates.  I  believe 
that  all  units  ol  government  should  stand 
on  their  own  feet  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  Is  my  opinlor  that  in  Arkansas  the  ad 
valorem  or  prope  'ty  tax  field  should  be  left 
to  counties,  mui  Iclpallties,  and  school  dis- 
tricts. On  the  ol  ber  hand,  I  believe  the  In- 
come and  Inheri  :ance  tax  fields  should  be 
left  entirely  to  t  le  Federal  Goverrmient.  I 
want  to  see  our  S  ^te  Income  tax  eliminated, 
and  I  believe  tha  l  this  hope  can  be  realized 
within  a  few  yeais  if  our  goal  for  industrial 
development  and  a  higher  per  capita  Income 
for  all  of  our  cltUens  Is  attained. 

This  concluded  my  legislative  program  for 
changes  which,  jou  might  say.  were  under 
the  dome  of  the  ^pitol  building.  My  other 
field  of  study,  v  hlch  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  was  th  e  State  of  Arkansas,  a&  dis- 
tinguished from  t  tie  government. 

I  already  bad  considerable  knowledge  of 
this  subject.  In  fact.  I  had  worked  with 
some  of  our  basl ;  natural  resources  all  iny 
adult  life.  My  firms  had  made  money  in 
food  and  feedstuffs;  from  other  parcels  of 
my  land  I  had  brought  In  petrolevmi;  I  had 
maintained  paying  beef  cattle  herds  on  my 
pastures;  and  I  hid  in  a  business  way  han- 
dled many  other  resources.  For  years  I  had 
been  a  member  of  civic  committees,  both 
State  and  local. 

And  I  had  alwa  rs  had  a  great  pride  In  my 
native  State. 

Here  is  what  lay  study  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  showed: 

One  of  the  grea  agricultural  States — third 
in  production  of  i  otton;  second  in  yield  per 
acre;  third  in  ric»;  third  In  spinach;  sixth 
In  soybeans;  fotirh  In  snap  beans;  fifth  in 
peaches:  in  fact,  ligh  In  most  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil.  ;  found  that  Arkansas  had 
soil  that  would  g  ow  anything  produced  in 
the  United  States 

One  of  the  grei  t  timber  SUtes — third  In 
the  South  In  production  of  timber,  ninth  in 
the  Nation.  We  h  ive  20.000,000  acres  of  tim- 
ber, and  this  resoi  rce  now  is  perpetual.  Ar- 
kansas has  more  or  est  land  under  growth - 
and-cuttlng  management  than  any  State  in 
the  Nation,  not  eccepting  even  Washington 
and  Oregon.  In  fact,  Arkansas  pioneered  the 
growing  of  timber  as  a  crop. 

One  of  the  greal  mineral  States — with  the 
greatest  array  of  mineral  ttealth  anywhere 
on  earth.  We  ha^e  all  of  the  fuel  minerals. 
In  petroleum  we  i  ank  high  In  the  mldcon- 
tlnent  area;   our    aatural-gas  reservoirs  are 


vast  beyond  description;  we  have  almost 
2.000,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  and  semi- 
anthracite  coal  which  sells  at  premium  prices 
throughout  the  Midwest;  and  we  have  llg. 
nlte  In  great  quantities. 

The  story  of  our  metal  minerals  is  amazing. 
We  suppiy  97  percent  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  ore;  we  have  been  con- 
tributing substantial  quantities  of  the  Na- 
tion's production  of  mercury,  manganese, 
titanium,  zinc,  and  lead.  Among  our  non- 
metallics  are  barite,  gypsum,  limestone,  mica, 
novaculite  (incidentally,  the  only  novaculite 
In  the  Nation),  quartz  crystals  for  radio  os- 
cillators, slate,  chalk,  glass  sand,  tripcll,  phos- 
phate rock,  marble,  asphalt  sands,  and  some 
40  others  of  less  economic  importance. 

One  of  the  great  water  resources  States — 
for  navigation,  for  Irrigation,  for  hydroalec- 
tric  power.  Our  nine  highlaid  streams,  in- 
cluding the  great  White;  the  Arkansas  which 
traverses  the  middle  of  our  State;  the  Oua- 
chita; the  Red;  and  the  Mississippi  which 
forms  our  eastern  border — these  streams  con- 
stitute one  of  the  richest  water  resources 
In  the  Nation.  We  have  only  to  further 
develop  their  potentials. 

One  -of  the  great  recreational  States — 
with  .2  magnificent  mountain  ranges,  with 
the  highest  peaks  between  the  Appalachians 
and  tho  Rockies.  2  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
cas  national  forests,  the  oldest  and  finest 
national  park  In  America,  8  State  parks, 
and  500  private  resort  establishments  scat- 
tered throughout  our  Ouachlt.os  and  Ozarks. 
We  had  4,000.000  visitors  in  Arkansas  in 
1940,  the  last  normal  year  for  tourista  and 
vacationists. 

One  of  the  great  arsenal  States  of  our  Na- 
tion at  war — with  five  tremendous  arsenal 
establishments  including  the  largest  rocket 
plant  on  earth  and  the  Army's  No.  1  fire- 
bomb plant. 

I  found  that  Arkansas  wasn't  altogether 
an  i^rlcultural  State.  One  of  our  aluminimi 
plants,  for  Instance,  was  producing  twice 
as  much  of  the  silvery  metal  as  the  entire 
Nation  used  in  the  last  pre-war  year.  And 
I  found.  Incidentally,  that  the  cost  of  unit 
production  in  this  plant  was  lower  than 
in  any  other  similar  operation  In  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  1.600  timber  processing  and 
woodworking  plants  including  furniture 
manufacturers  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try; our  ceramics  and  .pottery  Industries 
have  national  markets;  Arkansas  cheese 
made  by  Kraft  and  Cudahy  and  others  Is  as 
fine  as  ever  came  out  of  any  State. 

Other  things  manufactured  in  Arkansas 
are  too  numerous  to  catalog  here,  but  a 
few  are:  Baseball  bats  of  a  recognized  brand 
name;  handles  for  all  kinds  of  implements: 
textiles,  such  as  work  clothes  material  and 
broadcloth  of  the  finest  quality;  garments, 
shoes,  hose,  shirts,  ties;  boxes  and  crates 
and  toys:  bows  and  arrows  for  archery; 
canned  vegeubles  and  fruits;  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  things. 

The  greatest  need  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, as  I  saw  it  In  my  preinauguratlon 
studies,  was  for  the  mobilization  of  a  force 
for  the  further  development  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  exploitation  of  our  many 
unusual  attractions.  It  was  obvious  that  we 
needed  to  increase  our  Income  from  manu- 
facturing and  thereby  obtain  a  more  de- 
sirable balance  in  our  agriculture-Industry 
economy. 

As  the  spearhead  for  this  job,  the  logical 
agency  was  the  new  resources  and  develop- 
ment commission.  I  appointed  one  of 
Arkansas'  most  successful  businessmen  to 
the  nonsalaried  job  of  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, and  as  his  advisory  board,  I  se- 
lected 14  additional  outstanding  business- 
men, mainly  on  the  basis  of  their  specialized 
knowledge  and  experience  with  the  various 
categories  of  our  rescurces. 

I  intended  that  this  commission  be  a  work- 
ing commission,  not  the  usual  window  dress- 
ing. Not  only  has  it  functioned  as  a  work- 
ing commission  for  2  mouths;  it  has  fulfllleU 


my  most  cherished  hop>e.  For  this  Arkansas 
Resoiirces  and  Development  Commission  has 
now  mobilized  a  large  segment  of  our  human 
resources  into  a  movement  which  has  been 
called  aptly  Arkansas  Business  Men  In  Action. 

This  *s  the  "something"  of  which  I  spoke 
In  the  beginning.  The  working  nucleus  of 
the  movement  Is  1,000  buslnes-  and  profes- 
sional men.  Groups  of  them  are  organized 
In  every  county  In  the  State,  in  virtually 
every  community.  They  are  all  members  of 
the  State  economical  council — chaml)er  of 
commerce.  Surrounding  them  In  their  re- 
spective communities  are  other  hundreds,  so 
that  thU  civic  agency  ultimately  may  mo- 
bilize the  whole  human  resources  of 
Arkansas. 

Every  single  one  of  Its  activities  Is  tied 
tightly  to  our  government  agency,  the  re- 
sources and  development  commission. 
Among  Its  membership  are  the  officials  of  aU 
of  the  State's  leading  Industries,  and  many  of 
these  industries  have  research  laboratories 
which  now  will  be  coordinated  with  the  over- 
aU  development  program;  also  we  have  estab- 
lished a  research  bureau  In  our  university 
whose  findings  will  furnish  us  with  new  ideas 
in  processing,  manufacttiring.  and  utilizing 
otir  raw  materials. 

Last  month.  In  Little  Rock,  these  Business 
Men  m  Action  met  and  pledged  to  me.  as 
Governor,  and  the  resources  and  develop- 
ment commission,  as  their  spearheading 
agency,  the  full  resources  of  their  organiza- 
tion. ^  ,  ^  , 
'  Our  plan  for  the  further  development  of 
Arkansas"  resources  Is  directed  Into  two 
fields.  We  are  endeavoring  to  attract  big 
industry  to  Arkansas,  and  we  shall  cer- 
tainly try  to  obtain  the  conversion  of  a  half 
dozen  big  war  production  planU. 

But  the  emphasis  in  Arkansas  is  on  the 
small  manufacturing  and  pi^esslng  plant 
with  from  25  to  250  employees.  We  are  go- 
ing to  sectlonalize  the  State  and  catalog  the 
■  raw  mat*rlals  In  each  section.  Then  we  are 
going  to  prepare  engineering  studies  or  pro- 
spectuses on  15  or  20  different  small-plant 
possibilities  m  each  section,  utilizing  the  raw 
materials  at  hand.  Our  business  colleagues 
In  the  various  sections  of  the  State  are  going 
to  do  a  local  selling  Job  and  Investing  on 
their  own.  so  that  these  small  manufacturing 
projects  will  have  a  closer  than  usual  tie  to 
their  commxmlties. 

The  plan  Is  already  working,  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  new  shoe  factory  began  operating  In 
Jonesboro.  Ark.  This  Is  in  the  heart  of  our 
livestock  and  cotton  area.  The  major  share 
of  the  capital  was  supplied  by  the  St.  Louis 
concern  whose  brand  name  will  be  on  the 
shoes,  but  a  substantial  part  of  the  capital 
was  subscribed  by  Jonesboro  people. 

Arkansas  law?  are,  we  think,  an  asset  to  the 
movement  toward  Industrialization  which  we 
have  begun.  Our  workmen's  compensation 
law  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation.  The 
Governor  and  our  new  resources  and  develop- 
ment commission  are  empowered  to  waive 
State  property  taxes  up  to  10  years  for  new 
industries  or  additions  to  existing  Industries. 
One  of  our  greatest  assets  In  the  Indus- 
trialization plans  Is  the  availability  of  good, 
dependable  labor.  Arkansas  war  industries 
alone  represent  factory  capacity  of  nearly  a 
billion  dollars  investment.  Most  of  this  pro- 
duction required  skilled  labor.  Arkansas  fur- 
nished virtually  all  of  this  labor.  Our  men 
and  women  were  foimd  to  be  tinusually 
adaptable.  Another  advantage  has  been  the 
history  of  harmony  between  our  labor  and 
management,  and  between  competing  labor 
organizations  In  Arkansas.  There  have  been 
practically  no  strikes  In  the  past  4  years. 

The  dexterity  of  150000  pairs  of  hands  de- 
veloped in  Arkansas  by  4  years  of  such  me- 
ticulous tasks  as  loading  fiises.  detonators, 
shells,  and  bombs  offer  a  rich  reward  for  In- 
dustrialists who  locate  In  our  State. 

Yes;  there  Is  great  promise  In  the  new 
movement  for  development  In  Arkansas.     I 


think  the  promise  Is  brighter  than  usual, 
mainly  because,  for  the  first  time  In  my 
memory,  business  and  Government  are  work- 
ing as  a  team,  with  full  confidence  and  triist 
in,  and  yes,  admiration  for,  each  other. 

That  promise  and  the  facts  behind  it  which 
I  have  related  constitute  the  Arkansas  story. 

There  have  been  many  old  moss-backed 
stories  circulated  throughout  the  Nation 
which  we  in  Arkansas  have  not  liked.  There 
once  grew  an  opinion  among  the  uninformed 
that  Arkansas  was  a  backwoods  State. 

Actually,  we  spend  more  of  ctir  State  tax 
dollar  on  education  than  many  richer  States: 
actually  a  larger  percentage  of  our  children 
go  to  school  than  the  percentage  in  22 
other  States.  And  we  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  South  in  the  literacy  of  our  citizens, 
leading  11  other  States. 

The  native  of  no  State  on  earth  has  greater 
cause  for  pride  than  has  the  man  from 
Arkansas.  The  last  portion  of  my  l^iaugural 
address  was  devoted  to  this  subject — State 
Pride.  In  it.  I  urged  my  people  to  Imple- 
ment their  State  pride  with  knowledge  about 
their  State,  and  then  manifest  It  every- 
where they  went  and  In  every  way  they 
could  devise.  That  Is  the  way  we  can  best 
combat  the  old  Down  In  Arkansas  story. 

Indulge  me  one  admonition  in  closing, 
and  I  present  it  with  all  due  respect:  The 
time  for  selling  Arkansas  short  has  long 
since  passed.  While  a  vast  section  of  our 
country  has  been  bled  of  Its  natural.  Ood- 
gi\en  wealth.  Arkansas  has  been  busy  dis- 
covering hers. 

While  the  North  and  Northeast  have  built 
an  economy  largely  on  Importation  of  raw 
materials,  Arkansas  has  been  getting  wise. 
The  inventory  of  oiu-  raw  materials  is  now 
complete.  And  we  have  begun  to  apply  the 
wisdom  gained. 

If  you  want  to  get  rich  and  live  a  happy, 
healthy,  tranquil  life,  you  might  well  con- 
sider Arkansas.  For  besides  being  one  of  the 
richest  in  resources.  Arkansas  is  the  health- 
iest State  In  the  entire  Nation.  Number  one 
for  health.  And  the  documentation  for  this 
may  be  foimd  In  the  latest  statUtlcs  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

That  Is  the  story  of  Arkansas,  a  story  of 
progress  under  extreme  handicaps  and  dif- 
ficulties, progress  In  times  of  depression  or 
prosperity,  progress  in  times  of  peace,  progress 
under  the  stress  of  war,  progress  initiated, 
developed,  and  achieved  by  determined,  cou- 
rageous.  God-fearing   native   Arkansans. 

On  behalf  of  2,000,000  Industrious,  Intelli- 
gent, healthy,  and  proud  Americans  in  Ar- 
kansas, I  thank  you  again  for  this  oppor- 
tunity. 


The  Illusion  of  Sabsidiei — Farm  Business 
Prospects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VZBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10,  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am  including 
as  an  extension  of  remarks  two  very 
worth-while  editorials  from  the  St. 
Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian  of  Tuesday, 
May  8,  1945,  the  first  entitled  "The  Illu- 
sion of  Subsidies"  and  the  other  "Farm 
Business  Prospects."  as  follows: 

THS   ILLT7SION    OF   StTBSmiXS 

According  to  figures  released  by  the  War 
Food  Administration,  a  total  of  $3,314,170  was 
paid  to  26,342  New  England  dairymen  in  the 


form  of  milk  subsldle*  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1944.  Vermont  dairymen  received  al- 
moct  half  of  the  New  England  total  pay- 
ments, or  about  91.250.000. 

Notwithstanding  this  benefloenoe  of  the 
Federal  Government,  leaders  of  agriculture  in 
New  England  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  sub- 
sidies are  the  great  American  illusion.  Mat 
more  than  2  months  ago.  Dr.  H.  P.  Tooac. 
manager  of  the  Northern  Farms  Cooperative, 
wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "We  have  empha- 
sised time  and  again  to  our  meratters  vfeD 
favor  Eub^dles  tnat  we  thought  It  was  a  bad 
program  for  milk  producers  for  the  prin- 
cipal reason  that  we  never  know  when  it  will 
t)e  cut  out  from  under  us." 

This  practical  viewpoint  of  the  unsound- 
ness of  subsidies  may  be  amplified  on  a 
broader  economic  basis.  Consumers  are  now 
paying  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  living.  The 
rest  Is  paid  by  the  United  Ftates  Govern- 
ment, whoee  source  of  Income  for  subsidy 
payments  Is  taxes  collected  from  all  the 
people  and  money  borrow^ed  from  them.  The 
practical  result  is  that  lood  costs  are  not 
based  upon  ability  to  pay.  The  rich  and  well- 
to-do  who  are  amply  able  to  meet  the  real 
coats  of  living,  pay  no  more  than  the  le»- 
fortunate  possessors  of  wordly  goods. 

Federal  contributions  to  consumer  living 
costs  have  now  reached  huge  sums.  Esti- 
mate for  subsidy  payinenta  to  producers  of 
milk  throughout  the  Nation  now  reach  the 
staggering  total  of  1350.000,000.  More  than 
20  commodity  programs  have  resulted  In 
Government  losses.  Subsidies  create  only  an 
Illusion  of  saving.  They  will  be  discontinued 
when  the  full  burden  of  war  costs  Is  felt 
by  the  people. 

With  such  a  result  Ineviuble,  agricultural 
leaders  will  do  well  to  plan  effective  measures 
to  cushion  the  shock  of  discontlnviance  of 
subsidy  payments.  Dr.  Young  of  the  North- 
ern Farms  has  the  right  idea— to  secure  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
order  "that  will  equal  the  present  returns 
to  producers,  including  the  present  subsidy." 

Such  a  program  wovild  have  the  effect  of 
substituting  straight  pricing  for  subsidies. 
It  affords  the  logical  way  out  of  an  unsound 
economic  means  to  support  agriculture.  A 
price  level  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost 
of  producing  fluid  milk  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  Is  not  disproportionate  to  the  buying 
power  of  consumers  under  present  condi- 
tions Immediately  to  be  foreseen.  If  a  prloa 
level  covering  costs  and  profit  should  prove 
too  high  in  the  post-war  era,  far  better  a 
reduction  on  a  straight  pricing  basis  than 
entanglement  with  Santa  Glaus  subsidies 
which  may  be  discontinued  on  short  notice. 

FAKM    BtrSINESS    P»OS1»ECTS 

A  recent  review  of  Vermont  farm  business 
prospects  compiled  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Beck,  exten- 
sion economist,  summarizes  matters  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  agriculturalist. 

Dr.  Beck  believes  that  this  is  still  a  good 
time  to  produce  milk  and  predicts  a  favor- 
able continuance  of  the  milk -feed  ratio 
throughout  the  year.  Significant  Is  the 
statement  that  a  part  of  the  3  j)ercent  In- 
crease In  milk  production  In  Vermont  in 
1944  was  the  result  of  better  care  and  heavier 
grain  feeding.  Yet  a  word  of  caution  [M 
given  vrtth  regard  to  dairy  stock.  The  ex- 
tension economist  expresses  the  opinion  that 
prices  of  dairy  cows  hit  a  peak  In  August 
of  1943  and  suggests  that  "only  good  dairy 
heifers  should  be  raised,  as  calves  started 
this  year  are  likely  to  be  worth  leas  when  they 
become  cows  than  cows  of  the  same  quality 
are  worth  now." 

No  easing  of  the  farm  labor  situation  Is 
predicted  for  the  ctnrent  year.  It  Is  believed 
that  for  seasonal  help,  farmers  must  con- 
tinue to  rely  upon  high  school  students, 
volunteers  from  the  cities,  and  older  men  and 
women.  StUl  higher  farm  wages  are  Indi- 
cated.   To  save  labor,  there  must  be  mot* 
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tklllful  planning  on  the  farm  and  a  greater 
use  of  labor-saving  devices. 

Reference  charts  compiled  by  Dr  Beck  «how 
a  BtrUtlng  contrast  In  prices  received  by  Ver- 
mont farmers  during  the  past  decade.  In 
1933,  milk  in  the  300-mlIe  Eone  of  the  Boston 
milkshed  brought  11.50  per  hundredweight. 
Including  subsidy,  the  price  received  In  1944 
was  t3  95.  Cows  sold  at  847  per  head  In  1933 
and  at  $137  in  1944.  Eggs  per  dozen  rose 
from  23  to  39  cents;  potatoes  from  81  cents 
to  11 .77  per  bushel  and  appies  from  94  cents 
to  M  53  per  bushel  durlnp  the  same  period. 

But  prices  alone  do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
It  Is  the  adjustment  of  prices  to  farm  costs 
that  count.s  and  upon  this  adjustment  de- 
pends the  true  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
From  1930  to  1941,  farm  prices  were  low. 
relative  to  costs.  Since  1941.  farm  prices  have 
regained  a  favorable  balance  in  relation  to 
costs.  The  task  In  post-war  days  will  be  to 
maintain  this  favorable  t>alance. 

Only  through  high  consumption,  high  pro- 
duction and  high  employment  throughout 
the  country  will  this  favorable  balance  be 
maintained.  If  a  great  volume  of  Jobs  can 
be  provided  for  the  Inciustrlal  workers  by  free 
private  enterprise,  the  farmers  will  remain 
prosperous.  If  the  Initiative  and  skillful 
planning  a«ed  In  wartime  fall  to  carry  over 
In  Co  the  days  of  peace,  nothing  can  prevent 
drastic  price  declines  for  the  farmer. 

Reconversion  will  present  problems  chal- 
lenging the  best  minds  of  the  country.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  that  He 
ahead,  agriculture  miut  play  a  full  part.  It 
has  the  men  to  do  the  Job — men  who  must 
now  study  their  own  particular  problems  and 
make  immediate  plans  for  the  adoption  of 
meaisures  necessary  to  insure  a  continued 
prosperity  for  the  farmer. 
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Post-war  Compalsory  BHilitary  Traininf        ^^  ^h^  senate  o  '  the  united  states 

0  (legislative  day  of 
npril  16),  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  soldier  from  my  State.  Thad- 
detis  W.  Hunt,  to  the  editor  of  the  Stars 
*nd  Stripes,  on  the  subject  of  post-war 
compulsory  military  training. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TTNOni   SPOT 

DxAB  E^iToa:  In  Mall  Call  of  February  8 
Issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  J.  R.  Halcac 
stuck  his  pen  in  my  tenderest  spwt.  and  I'm 
forced  to  protest. 

As  he  Is  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  post- 
war tmiversal  compulsory  military  training, 
I'm  against  it. 

E\'ery  day  In  the  life  of  an  individual  or  a 
nation  can  be  considered  an  emergency.  All 
those  prone  to  cry  "woU"  and  those  who  have 
loet  faith  In  America's  ability  to  cope  with 
emergencies  need  a  refresher  course  in  free- 
dom from  fear. 

Professional,  trained,  and  experienced  arm- 
ies start  wars  and  may  win  a  battle,  but 
they  have  never  won  a  final  victory  or  a  last- 
ing peace.  Twice  In  my  life  the  civilian 
y«uths  of  America  have  been  called  on  to 
save  the  world  from  the  avaricious  ambitions 
of  professional  armies.  Twice  they  have  de- 
feated the  greatest  professional  armies  of 
Jturope,  with  no  thought  of  conquest  or  mU- 
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PKKAMBLS  rOR  UNI  rKD   NATIONS   CHAKTni 

We  the  people  of  the  United  Nations,  In 
order  to  secure  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
children  the  blesslnga  of  liberty  and  peace,  do 
solemnly  afflr  j  our  lalth  in  the  rule  of  law 


as  the  only  adequate 


men.  expressed  through  governments  of  free 
and  independent  ;-'ations  united  In  comAiou 


endeavor  to  advance 


the  welfare  of  all  man- 


basis  lor  Jvis«-ice  among 


kind;  and  we  do  solemnly  promise  to  main- 
tain the  institutions  rreated  for  this  purpose 
with  an  unalterable  e  nd  loyal  determination, 
pledging  to  one  enct:>er.  to  the  sacred  dead, 
and  to  the  generations  yet  to  coma  our  last 


full  measure  of  devotion  for  the  achievement 
of  a  united  world,  with  hberty  and  Justice  for 
aU. 

woRU)  SECXTRrrr  »  ur  to  tou 

While  11,000.000  young  Americans  ^re  carry- 
ing this  war  into  the  heart  of  Oormany  and 
to  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  several  other  million 
Americans,  not  so  young,  aie  remembering 
the  battle  that  went  against  us  in  the  days 
after  1918.  In  simple  words,  we  lost  the 
peace. 

It  is  the  memory  of  that  final  battle  that 
has  steeled  the  wills  of  a  whole  generation  of 
mlddle-a.:;ed  Americans,  many  of  them  veter- 
ans of  World  War  No.  1.  They  are  determined 
that  this  time  the  peace  shall  be  won  as  well 
as  the  war. 

This  means  one  thing  today:  The  estab- 
lishing of  a  world  security  orga:.lzatlon  as 
planned  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  and  a  structxu"e 
to  insure  economic  stability  as  planned  at 
Bretton  Woods. 

While  It  is  true  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  and 
Jews  are  supporting  the  plans  for  a  world  se- 
curity structure.  It  is  by  no  means  safe  to 
assume  that  the  Job  undertaken  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  already  done.  This  hope  of  mankind 
for  an  effective  organization  can  be  sabo- 
taged, and  by  men  who  say  they  are  for  It, 
but  who  may  Intend  to  defeat  It  by  reserva- 
tions, amendments,  and  the  fatigue  of  good 
men. 

The  committee  on  world  order  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Laymen's  League  believes  that  the  pro- 
posals drafted  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bret- 
ton  Woods  demand  your  full  support.  The 
plans  In  their  totality  are  not  too  ambitious. 
They  can  easily  be  compromised  to  death 
through  timidity  and  the  fearful  attitude  of 
playing  safe. 

Courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  have 
marked  all  advances  In  recorded  history. 
They  brought  Columbus  to  his  New  World. 
They  will  as  surely  bring  us  to  ours— If  we 
will  let  them  strengthen  ovir  hearts  and  our 
hands. 

The  whole  edifice  of  world  organization  and 
of  lasting  peace  must  rise  upon  foundations 
of  popular  support.  You,  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  contracting  nations,  can  give — or  with- 
hold— such  support.  By  your  vigorous  ac- 
tion— or  by  your  apathy— the  fateful  balance 
may  be  turned.  It  is  important  that  during 
the  weeks  through  which  the  great  confer- 
ence deliberates  at  San  Francisco,  those  sit- 
ting around  the  council  tables  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  hear  from  you.  We  urge  all 
Americans  to  make  their  support  known  to- 
day to  President  Truman,  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives,  to  the  American  dele- 
gates at  San  Francisco.  They  want  and  need 
your  help.  They  never  needed  it  more.  You 
can  offer  it  in  many  ways.  This  is  a  period 
in  history  when  even  writing  a  series  of  let- 
ters can  be  as  effective  as  the  capture  of  an 
enemy  gxm  emplacement,  or  the  precision 
bombing  of  a  rail  center.  Let  us  fight  this 
battle  together. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  Whether  there  Is  to 
be  a  World  War  No.  3  is  up  to  you. 


The  Case  Against  Compulsory  Peaceb'me 
Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  my  re- 
quest Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  prepared  a  review  of 
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the  pamphlet  written  by  Lt.  Col.  Roscoe 
8.  Conkllng  entitled  "The  Case  Against 
Compulsory  Peacetime  Military  Train- 
ing." I  ask  that  the  review  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rioord. 

There  being  no  object,  the  review  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

UVtSW     or    THS     CASK     AGAINST     COMPULSOCT 
PEACSTIMX    MIUTAXY    TKAININO 

(By  Lt.  Col.  Roscoe  8.  Conkllng— Review  by 
Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  P.  A.) 

The  author  stresses  as  a  major  argument 
the  self-Interest  of  the  officers  of  the  Regular 
Services  In  promoting  compulsory  military 
training.  He  uses  adjectives  as  hand  gre- 
nades to  throw  at  the  opposition  rather  than 
as  descriptive  words  to  clarify  bis  meaning. 
For  example,  he  writes  of  the  high-ranking 
ofHcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  that  they  "des- 
perately sponsor"  this  legislation,  but  he  cites 
no  actions  Justifying  such  a  description. 
Those  familiar  with  the  matter  know  that 
such  a  description  is  completely  mlsrepre- 
sentattve  of  the  War  Department  atmosphere 
In  the  matter. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  pamphlet  Dr.  Alonzo 
P.  Myers  describes  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Conkllng  as  "eminently  qualified  to  write  on 
this  subject."  Lieutenant  Colonel  Con- 
kllng's  record  as  stated  l»y  Dr.  Myers,  how- 
ever, does  not  Indicate  any  experience  that 
would  specially  qualify  him.  The  record 
does  not  Indicate  that  he  has  ever  had  any 
contact  with  military  training,  either  in  re- 
ceiving It  or  in  giving  it  to  others.  It  Is 
true  that  he  served  wltli  the  draft  boards 
and  with  national  headquarters  of  the  draft 
in  World  War  1.  and  at  national  headquar- 
ters of  Selective  Service  In  World  War  2. 
Neither  of  these  actlvltlfis  has  any  contact 
with  military  training:  they  are  concerned 
solely  with  determining  the  liability  of  cit- 
izens to  serve  in  the  armed  forces.  This  re- 
viewer can  speak  of  this  from  his  own  knowl- 
edge, having  received  military  training  prior 
to  the  United  SUtes  enUring  that  war,  been 
an  Instructor  to  both  ofllcer  candidates  and 
troops,  an  officer  with  combat  service  In 
World  War  1,  a  Reserve  officer  between  wars 
both  giving  and  receiving  Instruction,  and 
terminated  3  years  of  duly  at  national  head- 
quarters of  Selective  Service  during  World 
War  2  in  October  1944. 

The  technique  of  the  piimphlet  is  to  create 
a  hostile  or  prejudiced  itmosphere  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  military  train- 
ing rather  than  to  discuss  It  on  Its  merits. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  charged 
with  muzzling  officers  opposed  to  peacetime 
military  training,  and  the  author  cites  his 
own  experience  in  bein»;  unable  to  obtain 
permission  to  publicly  ojjpose  It.  He  treats 
this  as  a  unique  and  unlemocratlc  attitude 
ou  the  part  of  these  orgar;liations. 

Of  course,  the  War  Department  will  not  al- 
low an  officer  to  publicly  oppose  a  policy  of 
the  Department,  but  neltaer  will  any  civilian 
branch  of  the  Government  permit  subordi- 
nates to  publicly  oppose  departmental  poli- 
cies, nor  will  any  other  organized  group  per- 
mit such  activities.  No  business  will  retala 
in  its  employ  a  man  who  goes  about  cam- 
paigning against  Its  policies;  no  church  will 
retain  a  minister  or  pries*  who  preaches 
against  its  dogmas.  The  offender  is  tried  for 
heresy  and  expelled.  A  college  does  not  per- 
mit a  member  of  the  faotilty  to  carry  on  a 
public  campaign  contrary  to  its  philosophy. 
A  college  fraternity  has  recently  expelled  a 
woman  member  for  wrltlr^  a  magazine  article 
critical  of  fraternities. 

He  urges  that  consldentlon  of  the  subject 
of  military  training  should  be  postponed  un- 
til the  10,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces 
are  free  to  talk,  Intlmntlng  that  they  are 
against  it,  but  he  refuses  to  accept  the  favor- 
able attitude  expressed  by  the  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  1,  who  lire  perfectly  free  to 
talk.    He  dismisses  their  opinion  with: 


"The  Lefflonnaires  present,  having  had 
their  military  training,  albeit  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  promptly  obeyed  and  recom- 
mended the  legUlatlon."  Apparently  the 
opinions  of  soldiers  are  weighty  If  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Conkllng  thinks  they  may  Join  him 
in  opposing  peacetime  military  training  but 
should  be  disregarded  if  they  are  favorable 
to  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  poll  taken  among 
the  troops  in  this  war  shows  them  to  be  as 
overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  It  as  are  the  vet- 
erans of  ttie  last  war. 

Obviously  the  opinions  of  the  veteraiu  of 
World  War  No.  1  should  corxstltute  our  best- 
Informed  public  opinion.  They  have  seen 
the  results  of  our  being  twice  Involved  in 
major  wars  when  unprepared  due  to  our 
following  the  advice  of  the  same  groups  still 
opposing  military  training.  They  have  per- 
sonally experienced  what  It  Is  to  go  into 
battle  for  an  unprepared  nation,  and  they 
have  sons  repeating  their  experience  In  a 
second  war.  They  now  bring  to  evaluating 
their  experiences  a  mature  judgment  and 
they  have  shown  themselves  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  a  permanent  military-training 
system. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Conkllng  repeatedly 
mentions  plans  to  train  1,000.000  to  1,500,000 
youths  of  18  years  of  age  annually  and  makes 
all  his  computations  on  the  basis  of  1.500.000 
trained  annually.  But  our  population  does 
not  contain  1,500.000  youths  becoming  18 
years  of  age  each  year— only  1,200.000.  Also, 
Army  and  Navy  plans  have  never  contem- 
plated training  even  1.000,000  youths  annu- 
ally. Too  many  of  the  statements  In  this 
paper  do  not  accord  with  known  facts. 
Motives  and  Intents  are  Imputed  to  pro- 
ponents of  universal  military  training  that 
rest  on  nothing  stronger  than  unsupported 
assertions. 

In  an  attempt  to  show  that  history  proves 
that  we  do  not  need  military  training  it  Is 
stated: 

"When  called  upon  Its  hosts  of  civilian 
soldiery  sweep  their  enemies  before  them, 
establifh  peace,  and  at  once  return  to  their 
peacetime  pursuits."     And  again: 

"Isn't  the  complete  answer  to  the  propo- 
nents of  universal  military  service  that  Amer- 
ica's five  major  foreign  wars  have  been  de- 
cisively won  without  it,  the  greatest  of  which 
were  against  nations  prepared  by  years  of  the 
most  exacting  compulsory  military  training 
of  tlieir  youths?"  Let  us  examine  these 
statements  against  the  historic  facts.  Our 
five  major  foreign  wars  have  been,  the  Revo- 
lution, the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War, 
World  War  No.  1.  and  World  War  No.  2.  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  Colonies  used  a  total 
of  396.858  men,  at  one  time  or  another, 
against  a  British  force  of  62.196  men.  It 
required  7  years  and  the  assistance  of  the 
French  to  secure  our  independence  from  a 
Nation  whose  people  had  so  little  heart  in 
conquering  their  own  kinsfolk  that  their  gov- 
ernment had  to  complete  their  forces  with 
hired  alien  troops. 

In  the  War  of  1812  we  used  a  total  of  527,654 
men  passing  through  our  forces  to  face  a  force 
of  81,502  British.  During  4  years  we  lost 
every  battle  fought  on  land,  except  one.  and 
many  of  them  under  disgraceful  circum- 
stances. Only  at  sea  did  we  distinguish  our- 
selves and  there  we  fought  with  trained  men. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  men  we 
used  during  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812  we  were  never  able  to  keep  more  than 
small  poorly  trained  forces  in  the  field  at 
any  one  time  due  to  lack  of  a  sound  military 
policy. 

The  Mexican  War  was  not  against  a  military 
power  and  we  were  the  aggressor. 

In  World  War  No.  1  our  clTtllan  soldiers 
did  not  rush  out  and  sweep  the  enemy  before 
them,  as  stated.  When  drawn  into  that  war 
we  were  unable  to  fight  at  all.  even  with  a 
token  force.  It  was  more  than  a  year  before 
we  could  place  even  a  small  force  in  battle 
and  some  18  months  before  we  could  mount 
aa  offeosive.    During  all  that  time  we  were 


sheltered  by  the.  armies  of  our  alUea. 
we  did  finally  go  Into  battle  It  was  to  take 
over  a  portion  of  a  line  the  major  part  of 
which  was  still  manned  by  our  allied  troope. 
Had  any  such  situation  existed  as  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Oonkllr.g  pictures  the  reoult  would 
have  been  a  complete  military  disaster  and 
It  would  have  been  the  American  Army  that 
would  have  been  swept  away,  not  the  enemy 
army. 

World  War  No.  3  U  a  repetition  of  World 
War  No.  1.  Pearl  Harbor  found  us  unpre- 
pared and  If  the  Japanese  had  not  been  at- 
tempting to  conquer  China  and  take  the 
British  and  Dutch  (x>lonles  In  the  Par  Baat, 
all  at  the  same  ttm<>.  they  could  have  taken 
Hawaii  and  Invade;!!  our  Pacific  Coast.  We 
were  unable  to  do  any  serious  fighting  for 
more  than  a  year  ard  again  prepared  for  war 
under  the  protection  of  allied  armies. 

History  shows  that  not  only  is  their  no 
foundation  In  fact  for  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Conkllng's  statement  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, four  times  In  160  years  we  have  es- 
caped destruction  because  of  our  unpre- 
parednees.  by  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

The  author  also  iitates: 

"For  modern  warfare  relies  more  and  more 
upon  mechanical  liristrumentalitles  and  less 
and  less  upon  great  masses  of  men."  This 
statement  is  wide  of  the  facts.  Although 
mechanization  in  this  war  Is  far  more  com- 
plete than  in  World  War  No.  1.  It  has  also 
required  far  greater  masses  of  men.  not  less. 
as  Lieutenant  Colonel  Conkllng  implies.  To 
anyone  familiar  with  military  matters  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  greater  the  use  of  mechani- 
cal equipment  the  greater  the  number  of  men 
that  will  be  used.  The  reason  is  simple:  war 
entails  a  maximum  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  engaged.  Maes-production 
methods  have  permitted  the  equipment  and 
supply  of  much  larger  bodies  of  troops  than 
ever  before  and  armies  promptly  Increased 
to  the  largest  sI-tb  made  possible  t>y  the 
new  production  facilities. 

When  mass  production  permitted  the  con- 
stuction  of  large  numbers  of  cannon  and 
the  production  of  huge  quantities  of  am- 
munition the  amount  of  artillery  on  the 
battlefield  and  the  quantity  of  artillery  fire 
leaped  to  unheard-of  heights  because  neither 
side  could  afford  t3  let  the  other  outmatch 
it.  But  this  did  not  decrease  the  need  for 
infantry. 

The  mechanization  of  the  battlefield  itself, 
particularly  In  transportation  and  communi- 
cations, still  further  Increases  the  number 
of  troopw  who  can  l>e  stipplied  and  controlled 
and  therefore  forces  the  use  of  still  larger 
numbers  of  men,  not  less  as  stated. 

The  airplane  has  still  further  increased 
the  need  for  military  manpower.  While  it 
Is  impossible  to  win  a  war  without  an  ade- 
quate air  force  neither  the  war  nor  even  a 
battle  can  be  won  by  air  power  alone;  that 
still  has  to  be  done  by  the  ground  troops. 
The  air  force  has,  therefore,  become  mainly 
an  addition  to  the  size  of  the  armed  forces 
rather  than  a  substitution  for  other  troops. 
Our  Army  Air  Force  alone,  in  World  War 
No.  2.  exceeds  in  r.  umber  of  men  the  entire 
American  forces  in  France  In  World  War  No.  1. 
The  same  holds  true  in  the  Navy.  In  spite  of 
a  large  and  efficient  naval  air  force  the  Navy 
has  required  more  regtilar  naval  craft  and 
men  than  ever  before. 

In  short,  in  World  War  No.  2,  altbouffb  we 
have  Increased  the  use  of  machines  in  battle 
some  300  or  400  percent  over  World  War  No  1 . 
we  have  also  had  to  call  three  times  as  many 
men  to  serve  in  the  Army  and  Navy  as  we 
did  in  that  war.  According  to  Lieutenant  * 
Colonel  ConUlng's  thesis,  we  should  have 
used  fewer  men. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  we  will  not 
need  to  train  any  men  for  several  years  after 
this  war  because  its  veterans  will  be  avail- 
able to  be  called  back  to  service  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency.  There  is  neither  democ- 
racy or  equity  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
youth  of  the  Nation  be  exempted  from  taking 
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military  training  at  the  expense  o{  the  men 
who  already  have  carried  the  burden  of  a 
major  war.  All  of  the  objections  which  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Conkling  raises  to  training 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  apply  with  far 
greater  force  to  calling  the  veterans  of  this 
war  back  to  service. 

Inconsistently  with  his  argiunent  for  call- 
ing back  the  veterans  he  states  that  univer- 
sal military  training  would  be  of  little  value 
as  the  men  would  lose  all  their  training 
within  2  years  and  it  is.  therefore,  wasted 
effort  to  train  men  In  advance  of  a  war.  If 
such  were  the  case  It  would  be  an  added 
argtiment  In  favor  of  universal  military 
training  as  it  would  be  the  only  way  In  which 
we  could  always  have  a  body  of  suitably 
trained  men  ready  to  defend  the  country. 

Actually  men  will  not  lose  the  value  of 
their  military  training  for  a  considerable 
period,  probably  5  to  8  years.  (This  is  based 
on  the  reviewer's  personal  observations  after 
World  War  No.  1  )  While  it  is  true  that  the 
art  of  war  constantly  changes  in  its  tech- 
nique, it  changes  little  in  basic  principles. 
The  individual  soldier  in  World  War  No.  2 
Is.  as  to  probably  75  percent  of  his  activ- 
ities, doing  the  same  things  that  he  would 
have  done  if  a  soldier  in  World  War  No.  1. 
He  is  doing  them  better  because  we  have 
been  able  to  give  him  more  thorough  in- 
struction before  he  goes  into  battle.  The 
veteran  of  World  War  No.  I.  if  still  physi- 
cally fit.  could  have  been  retrained  for  the 
new  techniques  of  World  War  No.  2  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time  It  took  to  train  green  men. 
In  the  matter  of  physical  fitness,  a  man  who 
has  once  been  conditioned  can  be  recondi- 
tioned much  more  quickly  than  a  man  of 
the  same  age  can  be  conditioned  for  the 
first  time. 

The  balance  of  the  paper  creates  a  preju- 
diced atmosphere  in  which  to  consider  the 
subject  of  universal  military  training.  Asper- 
sions are  cost  upon  the  honesty  of  purpose 
of  all  Army  and  Navy  officers  favoring  the 
proposition.  Without  shadow  of  proof,  it  is 
aepeatediy  charged  that  when  these  officers 
had  said  one  thing  they  have  meant  some- 
thing dlflerent  and  the  "something  dlller- 
ent"  la  put  Into  their  minds.  He  repeatedly 
challenges  the  right  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  advocate  or  t>e  listened  to  on  national- 
defense  policy  because  they  are  tainted  with 
self-Interest  He  says  nothing  about  their 
competency  to  advise  the  Nation  on  its  de- 
fense requirements  or  their  legal  and  moral 
responsibility  for  so  doing.  Neither  does  he 
Indicate  where  we  can  obtain  other  compe- 
tent advice. 

Of  course  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  have  a  personal  interest  in  our  post-war 
military  establishment  but  their  situation 
Is  no  different  from  that  of  most  experts  upon 
whom  the  public  must  call  for  guidance. 
The  physician  is  affected  by  a  self-interest 
In  public-health  problems:  the  engineer  has 
•  self-interest  In  flood  control,  highways,  and 
other  public  works:  the  lawyer  has  a  self-in- 
terest in  laws  dealirg  with  many  subjects; 
yet  our  State  and  national  legislative  bodies 
contain  many  lawyers. 

Intelligent  and  competent  people  are  able 
to  make  effective  use  of  the  advice  of  experts 
even  when  affected  with  a  self-interest  be- 
cause they  follow  the  arguments  and  facts  set 
forth  and  make  allowance  for  any  conclu-  • 
alone  that  are  not  properly  supported.  If 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Conkling's  reasoning  were 
followed  to  its  logical  concliislon  and  our 
professional  soldiers  and  naval  men  thrown 
out  of  court  because  of  their  personal  Interest 
Ih  the  outcome  we  would  have  to  exclude 
from  consideration  also  the  views  of  all  men 
of  military  age  and  their  close  relatives  since 
they  are  tainted  with  an  even  greater  self- 
interest  through  being  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary training. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Conkling's  knowledge 
of  the  proposals  for  universal  military 
training  appear  to  be  confined  to  what  has 
appeared  In  the  press  since  his  paper  shows 


no  knowledge  of  War  E>epixtment  studies  or 
policy  on  the  subject. 

Typical  of  Lieutenant  ( Colonel  Conkling's 
approach  to  this  subject  is  the  following 
statement: 

"And.  incidentally,  obser  iring  the  unusually 
large  number  of  newly  ma  le  ■administrative' 
Army  and  Navy  officers  appearing  on  the 
streets  of  the  Nation's  ( lapital,  and  else- 
where, one  wonders  why  so  many  of  this 
multitude  holding  comm  ssioned  rank  and 
performing  office  duties  a  re  and  have  been 
from  the  beginning  of  thel'  service  well  with- 
in the  younger  brackets  A  the  draft  ages. 
Certainly  a  great  majorit'.  when  first  com- 
missioned, were  and  prol  ably  are  now  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  31.  or  35  at  most, 
while  not  so  fortunate  m<n  between  35  and 
45  with  dependent  familii  s  and  settled  and 
important  home  commurlty  interests  have 
been  Inducted  into  the  iirmed  services  in 
droves." 

The  above,  with  several  other  statements 
which  it  is  unnecessary  tt  quote,  create  the 
Impression  that  through  favoritism  large 
numbers  of  young  men  si  icceeded  in  secur- 
ing unearned  commissions  for  which  their 
principal  qualification  was  influence.  He  also 
infers  that  a  military  autocracy  needlessly 
snatched  away  from  depei  dent  families  and 
important  jobs  large  niuibers  of  men  be- 
tween 35  and  45  years  of    ige. 

When  examined  agains ;  the  records  the 
statements  and  implications  fall  to  tne 
ground.  First  consider  th«  men  over  35  years 
of  age  inducted  into  the  iiervice  since  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Conkling.  through  his  service 
at  National  Headquarters  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice, is  charged  with  some  p  ersonal  knowledge 
of  this  subject.  The  Ar  ny  and  Navy  are 
without  power  to  Induct  a  single  man 
through  their  own  selectio :i.  Such  selections 
are  not  made  by  officers  (f  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  even  by  commissioned  clvUians  in 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Every  man 
inducted  has  been  select  >d.  as  Is  perfectly 
well  known  to  all.  by  u  board  of  civilians 
who  are  his  neighbors.  Men  with  dependents 
were  not  called  until  aftei  the  Congress  had 
passed  legislation  provldizg  financial  assist- 
ance for  dependents  and  even  then,  until 
we  faced  a  tight  manpower  situation,  such 
men  were  called  last  in  ttxelr  groups.  Men 
engaged  in  important  actii  Ities  were  deferred 
until  they  could  be  repliced.  The  Army. 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  relet  sed  about  100.000 
men  over  28  years  of  ai  e,  most  of  these 
being  recalled  after  we  we  re  attacked.  At  a 
later  date  the  War  Depirtment  permitted 
men  over  38  years  of  age  who  could  show 
that  they  had  a  war  job  s  waiting  them  and 
whose  commands  could  spi  re  them,  to  return 
to  civil  life.  Something  over  200.000  men 
were  released  under  this  policy. 

Lastly,  the  niunber  of  men  over  35  years 
of  age  Inducted  into  the  armed  forces  was 
determined  by  the  requir<ments  of  the  war 
and  the  manpower  situatiim  and  not  by  the 
choice  of  the  Army  and  Ni  vy  since  the  serv- 
ices do  not  want  men  of  t  lis  age.  The  pop- 
tUation  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  suitable  younger  men  to  meet  the 
military  manpower  demar  ds  of  this  war. 

As  to  officers  commissioi  ed,  one  would  as- 
sume from  Lieutenant  Colonel  Conkling's 
statement  that  a  major  part  were  commis- 
sioned direct  from  civil  life  through  either 
favoritism  or  being  on  the  ground  and  know- 
ing the  ropes.  The  facts  are  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  officers  wsre  commissioned 
directly  from  civil  life.  Cif  this  10  percent 
54.8  percent  were  commissi  aned  in  the  Medi- 
cal Corps.  Dental  Corps.  Sailtary  Corps,  Med- 
ical Administrative  Corp.s,  Veterinary  Corps, 
and  Chaplains.  That  is  professional  men 
commissioned  In  their  owr  specialty  and  for 
which  there  is  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
the  required  ofBcers.  An  additional  18.8  per- 
cent were  commissioned  lii  the  Transporta- 
tion Corps,  Chemical  Warire  Service,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Ordnance  Department,  Signal 


Corps,  and  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment. Commissioning  in  these  departments 
is  based  on  technical  training  or  business 
experience  or  both  and  much  better  qualified 
officers  can  be  obtained  for  these  departments 
direct  from  the  comparable  civilian  occupa- 
tions than  can  be  obtained  by  a  training  * 
course  in  the  short  time  available.  Or  73.6 
percent  of  the  10  percent  were  commissioned 
because  their  civilian  technical  training  or 
experience  fitted  them  for  the  Jobs  and  there 
was  no  other  comparable  source  for  procuring 
such  officers. 

There  is  left  then  only  26.4  percent  of  the 
10  percent  or  2.6  percent  of  all  commissioned 
officers  who  might  have  been  commissioned 
for  other  reasons  than  that  they  were  from 
the  logical  and  best  source  for  obtaining  such 
officers.  But  it  has  been  a  prerequisite  to 
issuing  any  commission  to  a  man  directly 
from  civil  life  that  he  be  shown  to  have 
specific  qualifications  for  the  assignment  for 
which  he  is  intended.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  issuing  of  such  commissions  in  this  war 
knows  that  about  the  only  part  friendships 
have  played  is  where  these  in  administrative 
poets  knew  men  specially  qualified  to  handle 
jobs  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  assign  an 
officer  and  have  recommended  the  man.  This 
is  the  way  most  men  are  secured  for  executive 
Jobs  in  civil  life  and  no  one  has  yet  found  a 
more  efficient  way.  While  some  men  may 
have  secured  commissions  through  favoritism 
or  Influence  this  writer  Is  sure  that  those 
familiar  with  the  issuing  of  commissions  will 
agree  tliat  in  this  war  they  have  been  kept  as 
near  zero  as  is  humanly  possible. 

The  Army  obtained  the  majority  of  Its 
officers  from  the  following  sources:  Regular 
Army  2  percent.  National  Guard  2.3  percent, 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  25.3  percent,  former 
officers  recommlssioned  2  5  percent,  enlisted 
men  commissioned  after  passing  through  an 
officers  training  school  or  directly  from  th* 
ranks  61.6  percent. 

The  picture  presented  by  this  pamphlet 
does  not  stand  up  when  tested  by  the  facts. 


Parties,  Politics,  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) .  1945 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  admirable 
article  entitled  "Parties,  Politics,  and 
Peace,"  written  by  Christopher  Dawson, 
and  published  in  the  February  1945  is- 
sue of  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Parti^.  PoLrrics,  and  Pi:acs 
(By  Christopher  Dawson) 
Recent  events  In  Greece  and  elsewhere 
have  shown  us  that  victory  alone  is  not 
enough  to  restore  peace  to  Europe.  The  suf- 
ferings that  the  occupied  countries  have  en- 
dured have  weakened  the  whole  tradition  of 
civilized  order  and  have  accustomed  men's 
minds  to  violence  and  lawlessness.  More- 
over social  conflicts  and  Ideological  differ- 
ences have  been  deliberately  fostered  by  those 
tactics  of  disintegration  which  are  the  most 
diabolical  weapons  of  totalitarian  warfare. 
How  Is  it  possible  to  restore  parliamentary 
democracy  when  any  party  struggle  is  apt  to 
degenerate    Into    a   display    of    totalitariao 
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thuggery?  And  If  we  do  not  lo  so.  how  can 
we  honor  our  pledges  undei  the  Atlantic 
Charter?  This  is  our  present  dilemma,  end 
in  order  to  solve  It  we  shall  need  more  clear 
thinking  as  well  as  firm  action. 

PARTIES  AND  mXCUX-IXS 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  certain  con- 
fusion of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
reel  nature  of  the  war.    la  it  a  struggle  for 
world  power  t)etween  rival  stites.  or  Is  it  a 
conflict  between  two  rival  ld«K)logie8  or  po- 
litical theories,  named  democracy  and  fasc- 
ism?    The  answer  is  that  this  is  not  a  true 
dilemma,  since   from   the    beiclnning   it   has 
been  the  policy  of  Hitler  to  u^  the  ideology 
of  national  socialism  as  a  weapon  of  po^er 
politics  and  consequently  our  resistance  to 
his    International    aggression   Inevitably    In- 
volves a  resistance  to  his  ideology  and  a  de- 
fense of  our  own  political  Idials.     It  is  im- 
possible to  fight  this  war  as  though  it  were 
a  straightforward  national  conflict  of  the  old 
style      It  Is  essentially  an  Ideological   war, 
but  since  we  are  not  a  totallt;u-ian  state  and 
consequently  do  not  possess  an  official  state- 
imposed  uniform  political  doctrine,  we  are 
at   a  disadvantage   as  compared   both   with 
our    Fascist    enemies    and    our    Communist 
allies     When,  therefore,  we  say  that  we  are 
fighting  for  democracy,  we  do  not  mean  that 
we  are  fighting  to  impose  a  watertight  sys- 
tem of  political  ideas  on  the  n;st  of  the  world, 
but  merely  that  we  are  defending  our  politi- 
cal   and   social    freedom    against    the    mass 
tyranny  which  is  seeking  to  destroy  it. 

DEMOCRACT    AND    THE    PARTT    STSTIM 

Now.  political  freedom,   according  to  our 
tradition.  Involves  the  existence  of  political 
parties.     The  party  system,  which  has  been 
evolved  In  Britain  and  America,  is  an  elabo- 
rate and  delicate  mechanism  which  makes  it 
possible  to  change  the  government  without 
the  necessity  of  revolution.    It  is  like  a  bal- 
ance that  allows  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
to  determine  the  position  of  political  power. 
A  single  party  system,  such  as  Is  characteristic 
of  til  the  totahUrian  states,  removes  one 
arm  of  the  balance  and  essentially  changes 
the  nature  of  the  mechanism.     The  single 
party  is  In  fact  no  longer  part  of  a  balance:  It 
Is   a   sheer   weight  which   concentrates   the 
whole  power  of  the  state  in  one  direction,  so 
that  public  opinion  does  not  influence  the 
government  but  Is  Influenced  and  formed  by 
It.    The  strength  of  such  a  system  depends 
entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  the  ruling  group 
and  their  servants.    It  has  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  a  despotism  Irrespective  of  the 
else  of  the  dominant  party.    It  can  claim  to 
be  democratic,  because   it  can.  theoretically 
at  anv  rate,  force  everybody  and  anybody  into 
Its  ranks,  but  it  can  never  be  democratic  In 
the  same  sense  In  which  we  In  the  West  un- 
derstand the  term. 

PSEUDO-DEMOCRATIC    PARTT    8T8TBMS 


At  the  same  time  we  must  recognise  that 
our  conception  of  party  is  not  the  only  one. 
Our  conception  involves  of  necessity  a  lim- 
ited   measure    of    cooperation    between    the 
parties   and   the   recognition  of   a  superpo- 
litical    basis    of    agreement    and    loyalty    on 
which  the  state  stands.    But  there  Is  another 
type  of  party  which  Is  essentially  noncooper- 
a'tlve  and  excltislve  and  which  refuses  to  ad- 
mit the  right  of  other  parties  to  exist.    The 
victory  of  such  a  party  Is  usually  followed  by 
the  proscription  or  liquidation  of  Its  oppo- 
nents, so  that  every  election  becomes  a  po- 
tential civil  war.     This  has  been  the  trndl- 
tion  of  the  revolutionary  parties  In  the  past, 
and  In  some  cases,  as  with  the  French  Ja- 
cobins, it  produces  a  party  dictatorship  like 
that  of  the  totalitarian  states.    But  at  other 
times  this  revolutionary  tradition  has  been 
combined  with  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
dition of  alternating  parties,  with  surprising 
results,    as    we    see    In    nineteenth    century 
Spain,    where    Progressives    and    Moderates 
staped   alternate  coups  d'etat   and   an   emi- 
nent liberal  could  declare  on  his  deathbed 


that  he  had  no  enemies  to  forgive  since  be 
had  killed  them  all! 

DcrmtNG  OUR  Txxua 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  it  Is  not  enough 
to  talk  about  democracy  and  fascism  unless 
we  define  our  meaning  pretty  clearly.  If 
by  fascism  we  understand  that  particular 
form  of  mass  tyranny  which  has  arisen  on 
the  Continent  between  the  two  wars,  and  if 
by  democracy  we  mean  a  constitutional  re- 
gime of  political  and  personal  liberty,  then 
It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy against  fascism  Is  our  essential  war 
aim.  But  we  mtist  remember  that  there  is 
an  alternative  sense  to  t)oth  these  terms  and 
that  many  people  will  not  accept  our  defini- 
tions. 

THE   RIGHT   AND   LETT    FALLACT 

Thus,  many  people  today  use  the    tenns 
"fascism"  and  "democracy"  as  equivalent  to 
what  are  known  as  the  right  and  the  left,  to 
that  any  political  ideas  or  social  elements 
which  are  regarded  as  conservative  or  reac- 
tionary cr  capitalist  or  monarchist  are  de- 
scribed as  Fascist,  while  anything  that  is  re- 
garded as  revolutionary  or  prc«resslve  or  so- 
cialist is  spoken  of  as  democratic.    The  result 
of  this  division  is  to  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  constitutional  and  totalitarian  par- 
ties,  and   to   force   every   shade   of   political 
opinion   Into   alliance   with   some  extremist 
totalitarian  party  which  inevitably  tends  to 
become  the  predominant  partner.    And  this 
is  no  remote  Imaginary  danger.    It  is  a  real 
situation  which  has  been  exploited  again  and 
again  to  the  advantage  of  the  totalitarian 
powers  m  the  course  of  the  present  struggle. 
Wherever  this  division  between  left  and  right 
has  been  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It 
has  led  to  the  weakening  or  collapse  of  the 
society    concerned:    while    the    survival    of 
Great  Britain  in  1940  was  due  above  all  to  our 
rejection  of  this  left-right  Ideology,  and  to 
the    cooperation    of   all    the    constitutional 
parties  in  defense  of  their  common  national 
existence  and  freedom. 

CAN   DKMOCRACT   SURVXVIT 

Where  parties  are  Incapable  of  doing  this, 
parties  cannot  exist,  and  some  form  of  su- 
thorttarlsn  or  totalitarian  state  Is  bound  to 
take  over  control.     Now  it  may  b«  argued 
with  some  plausibility  that  this  Is  what  is 
happening  In  the  world  today,  and  that  the 
Anglo-American     system    of     constitutlonr.1 
liberty  Is  Incapable  of  surviving  In  a  world 
of  mechanised  mass  powers.    But  if  so.  this 
means  that  democracy,  as  we  have  understood 
It.  Is  finished,  and  that  we  have  been  fighting 
for  a  lost  cause.     This  is  not  a  conclusion 
that  we  can  readily  accept,  since  our  political 
system  has  stood  up  to  the  strain  of  total 
war  more  successfully  than  any  of  our  critics 
expected.     But    the   making   of    peace   may 
prove  an  even  more  difficult  test  than  war, 
since  It   brings  western   democracy  face   to 
face  not  only  with  the  problems  of  a  Europe 
that    has    been    disintegrated    by    years    of 
Fascist  exploitation,  but  also  with  the  mas- 
sive power  of  otir  Soviet  allies  which  repre- 
sents  the   most  complete  and  far-reaching 
single-party  system  In  existence.    It  U  clear 
that  no  stable  peace  can  be  reached  unless 
It  Is  possible  to  find  some  modus  Vivendi  be- 
tween Anglo-American  democracy  and  Rus- 
sian communism,  and  In  order  to  do  so  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  gloss  over  their  essential  dif- 
ferences  by   an  equivocal   use  of   thfjf"" 
"democracy."     It   is  an   immensely  difOcult 
task    and    one   which   demands    exceptional 
qualities  of  statesmanship  and  moderation. 
But  though  it  is  difllcult.  it  is  not  Impossible, 
and  since  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  sur- 
vival of  civilization  depend  upon  It.  It  Is  In 
the  Interests  of  both  parties  that  it  should  be 
solved.     That  must  be  the  basic  aim  of  Allied 
stetesmanship   and   the   more   fully   public 
opinion  In  the  various  countries  realizes  the 
true   Issues  the   better   are  the   chances   of 
reaching  this  goal. 
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HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUrxD 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1045 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Com- 
munications for  Peace,"  delivered  by 
Hon.  Paul  A.  Porter.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion.  at 
a  dinner  by  the  Baltimore  chapter  of  the 
Morse  Telegraph  Club  of  America,  at 
Baltimore,  Md..  on  April  27,  1945. 

There  being  no  obicction.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  America 
is  the  land  of  opportunity,  and  Im  delighted 
to  see  that  there  are  opportunities  open  even 
for  you  ex-Morse  telegraphers.  Victims  of 
techno'.ogicp.l  unemployment  in  your  chosen 
trade,  like  the  lamplighters  and  hostlers  of 
another  generation,  you  nevertheless  seem  to 
bf  eking  out  an  existence  aK  railroad  presi- 
dents, steel  corporation  vice  presldenu,  or 
at  whatever  other  similar  Job  turns  up. 

I  wish  that  I  could  hold  out  hope  that  the 
future  might  restore  vou  to  your  old  Jobs, 
I  wish  I  could  assure  you  that  the  Federal 
Communicntlcns  Commission  was  In  a  posi- 
tion to  order  the  Junking  of  these  new- 
fangled ftadgets,  the  telephones  and  tickers 
and  automatic  transmission  devices  of  sit 
kindF.  so  that  you  old  Morse  telegraphers 
could  leave  your  present  Jobs  and  return  to 
your  chosen  profession— getting  tlie  msaskg* 
through— though  the  calluses  sprout. 

But  that  18  not  the  burden  of  my  talk  to- 
night. On  the  contrary.  I  am  hei-e  to  empha- 
sise what  you  all  know  anyway,  that  still 
further  communlcatioas  progrsss  lies  aheMl. 
For  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  kind  of 
society  that  It  cannot  stand  tttll.  Some 
decades  hence  I  hope  I  may  be  invited  to  talk 
to  a  reminiscent  get-together  of  today's  young 
radar  specialists,  theii-  hesds  turned  bald  or 
preying,  as  they  think  back  to  the  good  old 
days  when  radar  wa«  being  used,  and  was 
even  considered  quite  up  to  dat4?. 

What   are   these    newer   technological    de- 
velopments which  already  loom  on  the  post- 
war communications  horlBon?    Those  of  you 
who  have  turned  from  Morse  telegraphy  to 
broadcasting  know  about  FM.  television,  and 
facsimile  broadcasting,  which  will  bring  Into 
our  homes  programs  for  the  ear  and  for  the 
eye.    Those  of  you  who  have  taken  to  work-  • 
ing  on  tlie  railroads  know  that  FM  and  fac- 
simile are  being  Increasingly  tested  in  your 
rail  communications  systems.     The  rellanca 
of  aviation  on  radio  communications  Is  little 
short  of  Its  reliance  on  wings  and  propellers. 
But  tonight,  meeting  as  we  do  at  a  time 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  world  are  centered 
on    San    Francisco.    I    want   to   talk    chiefly 
about    international    communications.      For 
If  our  country  has  learned  one  lesson  from 
the  war  in  which  we  are  en'^aged.  it  must  be 
that  America  can  never  again  live  by  Itself. 
We  are  a  nation  among  other  nations,  and 
our  domestic  tranquillity  Is  dependent  upon 
the  peace  of  the  whole  world     International 
communications — direct,    fast.    safe,    cheap 
communications — are  one  cornerstone  upon 
which  a  structtire  of  world  peace  and  world 
cooperation  can  be  built. 

It  is  not  enough  that  sitting  at  your  desks 
In  Baltimore  you  can  pick  up  your  phona 
and   talk   to  Athens,  Ga.,  or  Paris,  111,  or 
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Moscow.  Idaho,  or  that  you  can  send  a  tele- 
gram to  any  of  those  point*.  Until  com- 
munlcationa  are  fast.  Inexpensive,  and  efQ- 
clent  with  Athena.  Greece.  Pans,  Prance,  and 
Moscow.  Russia,  the  contribution  which  com- 
munications can  make  to  world  order  will  not 
be  complete.  Our  newspapers  must  have 
rapid,  economical  means  of  gathering  news 
In  unprecedented  volume  throughout  the 
world,  and  newspapers  abroad  mvut  have 
ready  access  to  a  continuous  flow  of  news 
from  the  United  States.  Businessmen  here 
•broad  should  have  no  more  difficulty  In 
lunicating  with  one  another  than  busi- 
newmen  in  Baltimore  and  New  York.  In- 
ternational broadcasting  which  has  proven 
^tself  so  potent  an  instrument  of  psychologi- 
cal warfare,  can  effectively  be  used  for  the 
ptirpoMs  of  peace. 

The  oldest  means  of  rapid  international 
communication,  the  cable,  still  carries  the 
bulk  of  the  traffic  along  such  heavily  bur- 
dened routes  as  that  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don. Challenging  its  leadership  Is  the  radio- 
telegraph and  radiotelephone.  In  our  own 
hones,  we  listen  to  the  overseas  broadcasts 
of  the  B.  B  C.  while  the  English  hear  the 
best  that  our  broadcasters  have  to  clTer.  And 
radio  fascimile.  which  enables  this  after- 
noon's newspapers  to  carry  pictures  of  this 
mornings  happenings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  earth.  Is  already  a  significant  factor. 
These  are  the  available  techniques:  will  we 
have  the  social  Inventiveness  to  harness  them 
to  the  purposes  of  world  news,  world  trade, 
and  world  peace? 

S:.me  weeks  ago.  when  ovix  late  President 
reported  to  the  Cotigress  on  his  visit  to  Yalta, 
be  called  attention  to  the  significance  of  such 
techniques.     He  said: 

'Far  away  as  I  was.  I  was  kept  constantly 
Informed  of  affairs  In  the  United  States. 
The  modern  miracle  of  rapid  communica- 
tions has  made  the  world  very  small:  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  fact  when 
we  speak  or  think  of  international  relations." 
In  discussing  International  communica- 
tions tonight.  I  want  first  to  enter  a  plea  of 
confession  and  avoidance.  As  a  newcomer 
to  this  field.  I  make  no  pretense  to  that  sort 
of  expertise  which  sometimes  lends  authority 
and  on  other  occasions  breeds  dogmatism . 
Nor  do  I  subscribe  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
person  must  have  been  a  classmate  of  Mar- 
coni to  have  an  opinion  abcut  the  subject. 
With  these  reservations.  I  repeat  the  observa- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt  that  we  must  bc^ar 
In  mind  the  fact  of  communications  when 
we  speak  or  think  about  international  rela- 
tions and  to  it  I  add  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  assume  its 
proper  jpost-war  role  in  this  field. 

The  Congress  and  the  several  agencies  of 
Government  concerned  with  the  question  of 
international  communications  have  over  the 
years  given  detailed  consideration  to  the 
problem  of  a  more  effective  system  and.  as 
you  know,  have  as  yet  reached  no  final  agree- 
ment upon  policy.  Hearings  are  now  in 
progress  before  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee. 

As  one  who  followed  the  problem  casually 
pr»or  to  having  some  official  responsibility 
with  the  policies,  I  had  assimied.  and  I  think 
the  public  generally  must  have  assumed,  that 
here  is  a  field  of  enterprise  offering  great 
advantages  to  those  who  operate  it.  Because 
of  the  public  familiarity  with  the  great  names 
of  the  carriers  involved,  most  of  us  had  pre- 
sumed that  a  vast  financial  empire  was  in- 
volved. Here  were  interests  and  investments 
which  captains  of  industry  were  striving  to 
protect  and  maintain  and  develop.  I  pre- 
sumed this  until  I  looked  at  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  competing  carriers. 

What  »'-2  the  facts?  The  total  remaining 
Investments  involved  are  less  than  the  cost 
of  a  single  battleship.  According  to  our 
data,  the  principal  carriers  In  the  Interna- 
tional field  have  aggregate  net  Investments  of 
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tion  of  our  traditional  democratic  concepts 
if  we  take  realistic  measures  to  develop  this 
great  utility  to  its  maximum  usefulness.  If 
such  a  result  calls  for  a  consoiidalion  of  all 
of  our  International  communications  re- 
sources, and  I  believe  it  does,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 
•  There  are.  of  course,  debatable  questions 
In  any  field  of  public  policy.  But  I  v;ould 
summarize  my  own  views  with  the  observa- 
tion that  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  strong 
and  profitable  monopoly,  with  appropriate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  public  Interest, 
than  to  continue  with  a  relatively  small 
number  of  weaker  companies  at  the  sacrifice 
of  efficiency  and  service. 

The  more  I  study  the  problem,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  present  companies  were 
operating  exclusively  In  the  international 
communications  field,  without  collateral  and 
supporting  interests,  the  processes  of  com- 
petition wou!d  result  in  insolvency  for  sonr.e 
of  them.  If.  as  we  hope,  the  art  of  communi- 
cations Is  going  to  bring  the  light  of  democ- 
racy in  many  dark  corners  of  the  world.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Nation  should  assume  the  risk 
that  may  be  inherent  in  divided  effort  by  the 
existing  companies. 

We  recall  that,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
radiotelegraphy.  the  principal  carrier  began 
as  an  organization  exclusively  interested  in 
international  communications.  Limited  com- 
petition and  a  relatively  small  volume  of 
traffic  caused  it  to  exert  its  energy  and  talents 
in  other  and  more  profitable  fields.  Others 
in  the  field.  Including  cable  companies,  had 
domestic  interests  that  were  more  profitable 
and  were  developing  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  result  is  that  today  we  have  the  pattern 
in  which  the  Important  function  of  Inter- 
national communications  is  only  a  side  line 
of  the  principal  business  of  those  who  con- 
trol these  companies. 

A  few  figures  may  be  enlightening.  The 
principal  American  carriers  engaged  in  in- 
ternational telegraph  service  are  controlled, 
as  I  have  said,  by  companies  engaged  in 
other  activities.  The  three  principal  com- 
panies have  assets,  after  deducting  reserves, 
of  about  1900  000.000.  Their  American  sub- 
sidiaries handling  international  traffic  have 
net  investments  in  Arables  and  radio-trans- 
mitting equipment  of  about  $30,000,000.  or 
about  3 '3  percent.  The  net  income  of  these 
three  companies  approximates  $70,000,000 
annually  before  Federal  Uxes,  and  their 
American  operating  subsidiaries  have  net 
income  from  international  communications 
of  $8,100,000.  or  about  ll|i    percent. 

Of  course.  I  do  not  assert  that  interna- 
tional communications  are  a  kind  of  a  hobby 
of  the  large  institutions  which  have  devel- 
oped it.  What  I  do  urge  Is  that  the  time 
has  now  come  when  international  commu- 
nications should  stand  on  their  own  feet 
as  the  principal  and  exclusive  business  of 
those  who  operate  them,  and  that  the  only 
way  in  which  that  can  successfully  be  ac- 
complished is  through  an  appropriate  con- 
solidation of  existing   facilities. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  those  presently 
engaged  in  the  business  will  want  to  con- 
tinue upon  the  basis  of  the  division  of  rela- 
tively small  profits:  I  have  no  way  of  predict- 
ing how  long  the  incentives  of  prestige,  as 
distinguished  from  competition,  will  provide 
the  impulse  to  further  lower  rates  and  im- 
prove service.  But  I  do  suggest  that  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  our  existing  interna- 
tional carriers  have  strong  and  beneficent 
parents,  failure  to  consolidate  might  ulti- 
mately result  in  the  necessity  for  Govern- 
ment operation. 

I  am,  therefore,  hopeful  that  from  all  of 
the  discussion  that  has  been  under  way 
upon  this  problem  there  shall  emerge  a 
program  which  will  give  to  the  people  of 
America  a  strong,  aggressive  international 
communications  carrier,  exclusively  engaged 
in  this  important  function,  that  will  be  able 
to  hold  Its  own  throughout  the  world,  and 
cooperating    with    other    governments    and 


foreign  correspondents  give  to  America  the 
eminence  in  this  field  which  its  leadership 
in  world  affairs  and  its  responsibilities  for 
the  world  of  tomorrow  so  amply  Justify. 

In  developing  such  a  program  there  ars 
four  Important  considerations: 

1.  International  communications  must  be 
cheap  and  uniform. 

2.  They  must  be  rapid. 
8.  They   must   be   available  to  and  from 

even    the    remotest   points. 

4.  They  must  travel  by  direct  routes,  un- 
relayed,   wherever  possible. 

I  place  low  cost  first,  because  by  and  large 
the  voliune  of  news  and  Intelligence  is  de- 
pendent upon  cost.  No  one  except  the  news- 
mper  Itself  cares  particularly  whether  the 
600 -word  dispatch  from  its  correspondent  at 
S  H  A  B.  F.  this  morning  cost  $10  or  $1,000; 
but  every  newspaper  reader  is  vitally  con- 
cerned that  he  get  that  full  500  words  in- 
stead of  merely  50  words  or  10.  Only  by 
lowering  rates  and  then  lowering  them  again 
and  again  can  we  be  sure  that  full  reports 
rather  than  mere  hints  of  what  has  happened 

will  reach  us.  ^^  ,, 

Businessmen,  too.  must  have  low  rates  if 
world  trade  is  to  flourish.  Some  of  you  may 
recall  the  New  York  partner  In  a  business 
enterprise  who  had  not  had  a  letter  from  his 
partner  In  Brazil  for  many  days.  Eventually 
he  decided  to  cable;  but  after  considering  the 
costs,  he  cut  his  message  to  Just  one  word: 

"Well?" 

The  partner  In  Brazil  received  that  query, 
and  composed  a  copious  answer.  Exchange 
rates,  his  message  said,  somewhat  compli- 
cated closing  the  transaction  he  had  under 
way  There  was  also  the  question  of  credit. 
And  the  articles  In  question  would  have  to 
be  sized  on  the  metric  scale  rather  than  in 

°Then  the  partner  In  Brazil  thought  of  the 
CDst  and  began  to  cut  his  message  down.  He 
left 'out  the  exchange  rates.  He  eliminated 
the  reference  to  credit.  The  metric  measure- 
ment point  he  dropped.  What  he  finally 
cabled   In   reply   was   also   just   one    word: 

"Well?"  ^,      ,    ^ 

When  the  New  York-London  cable  first 
opened  In  1867.  the  rate  was  set  at  $10  a  word. 
And  newspaper  readers  found  few  800-word 
dispatches  in  their  morning  papers. 

Today  the  cost  of  a  full-rate  message  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  Is  20  cents  a 
word,  and  the  press  rate  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances Is  only  3  cents  a  word.  But  to 
Russia  the  full-rate  from  New  York  is  now 
SO  cents,  to  Montevideo  45  cents,  to  A\istralla 
60  cents,  to  China  88  cents,  and  to  Borneo 
$1.05  a  word. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
has  proposed  a  post-war  New  York -London 
telephone  rate  of  $12  for  3  minutes,  which 
means  that  a  business  man  could  pick  up  his 
phone  and  talk  to  London  for  the  present 
cost  of  a- 30- word  cable  plus  a  30-word  reply. 
Under  this  same  company  proposal,  a  8- 
mlnute  conversation  in  which  300  words  or 
more  can  be  readily  spoken  would  not  cost 
more  than  $15  to  any  point  on  earth.  You 
could  talk  to  French  Indochina,  for  example, 
at  less  than  the  present  telegraph  rate  for  a 
3-word  name,  a  3-word  address,  the  1-word 
message,  "Well?"  and  a  2-word  signature, 
plus  a  similar  reply.  The  International  air- 
mall  too.  will  have  a  profound  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  volume  of  international  mes- 
sages and  m  keeping  telecommunications 
rates  in  line. 

In  the  past,  rates  between  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  grown  up  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  costs  of  cable  operations,  and  the 
resulting  pattern  has  been  one  In  which  dis- 
tance has  determined  the  relative  amount  of 
the  rates.  In  the  world  of  tomorrow,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  barriers  which  have 
existed  between  nations,  because  of  distance, 
must  disappear.  I  strongly  feel  that  the  uni- 
formity of  international  communications 
rates  to  all  comers  of  the  globe  would  go  a 
long   way   toward   removing   these   barriers. 


This  principle  has  been  In  effect  with  respect 
to  mall  rates  for  the  past  three-quarters  of 
a  century  and  has  proved  its  worth.    Fortu- 
nately, we  have  In  radio  the  means  by  which 
this  goal  can  be  attained,  for  the  economies 
of  radio  are  refiected  In  the  relatively  insig- 
nificant differences  in  costs  of  operation  as 
between   a  circuit  to  London,  a  circuit  to 
Moscow,  or  a  circuit  to  Chungking.    And  im- 
portant strides  toward  this  end  are  being 
made.    On  May  1.  present  rates  from  New 
York  to  all  countries  In  continental  Europe 
and  to  all  countries  in  South  America  will  be 
reduced  to  a  uniform  20-cent  full  rate.    Other 
classes  of  messages  to  these  points  will  be 
lower  and  similarly  uniform.     This  means 
that  not  only  will  a  substantial  measure  of 
uniformity  of  International  rates  be  achieved, 
but   that   sizable  reductions  will   be   made. 
Thus,   the  present  30-cent  rate  to  Moecow 
and  the  present  45-cent  rate  to  Montevideo 
will  come  down  to  the  level  of  the  present 
rates  to  London. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  regard  these  rate 
changes  as  the  ultimate  in  our  efforts.  Much 
remains  to  be  done  by  way  of  extending  the 
idea  of  uniformity  to  other  aieas  of  the  world 
and  making  the  uniform  rate  even  lower,  if 
It  Is  possible. 

In  addition  to  being  cheap.  International 
communications  must,  of  course,  be  rapid — 
and  that  means  consistently  and  reliably 
rapid.  Back  In  1919,  when  the  last  peace 
conference  was  sitting  in  Paris.  Walter  8. 
Rogers — President  Wilson's  adviser  on  com- 
munications— wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels: 

■One  of  the  tragedies  of  the  present  peace 
conference  lies  in  the  fact  that  great  sec- 
tions of  the  world  have  no  chance  to  learn 
what  Is  going  on  there.  For  instance.  It  now 
takes  from  8  to  14  days  for  a  message  to  reach 
the  Far  East,  and  the  rates  are  virtually  pro- 
hibitive. This  means  that  that  great  section 
of  the  world  is  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
great  events  taking  place." 

Tonight  at  San  Francisco,  special  facilities 
have  been  organized  by  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  and  friendly  nations  can 
Immediately  communicate  with  their  govern- 
ments. President  Truman  In  opening  the 
conference  said  that  "man  has  learned  long 
ago  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  live  unto  himself. 
This  same  basic  principle  applies  today  to 
nations.  We  were  not  Isolated  during  war. 
We  dare  not  become  Isolated  In  peace." 

And  It  is  through  the  modern  miracle  of 
communications  that  isolation  U  bridged  In 
fact  as  well  as  In  spirit. 

The  third  specification  for  a  sound  post- 
war telecommunications  structure  Is  that  It 
must  afford  fast,  cheap  service  between  any 
two  p>oint8 — not  Jvist  on  the  major  routes  like 
that  from  New  York  to  London.  The  Im- 
portance of  communications  to  and  from 
such  out-of-the-way  places  as  Teheran.  Oki- 
nawa, and  Arnhem  should  be  obvious  to  a 
generation  which  has  seen  the  spotlight  of 
world  attention  move  so  rapidly  from  conti- 
nent to  continent  and  from  Island  to  Island. 
By  means  of  radio,  any  point  can  bs  as 
closely  linked  to  the  United  States  as  Lon- 
don and  Paris  are  now  linked,  If  the  equip- 
ment is  available  at  the  far  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit. One  of  our  major  concerns,  accord- 
ingly, must  be  to  devise  means  whereby  im- 
proved communications  equipment  will  be 
readily  available  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
world. 

Commtmtcatlon  Is  a  two-way  matter;  apd 
it  profits  little  to  have  the  finest  communi- 
cations equipment  here  in  the  United  States 
If  the  other  ends  of  the  circuits  with  which 
we  communicate  are  still  tapping  out  their 
messages  by  hand  or  have  no  transmitters 
at  all.  It  is  to  our  benefit,  accordingly,  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  use  equipment 
as  good  as  our  own  and  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  of  American  made  apparatus  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Finally,  let  me  stiggest  that  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  post-war  international  com- 


munications should  be  direct,  rather  than 
relaved  through  a  few  communications  bot- 
tlenecks where  the  possibilities  of  delay.  In- 
terruption, or  favoritism  are  ever  present. 
The  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  I  think  also  the  Congi-ess.  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  direct  communica- 
tions routes  to  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
some  progress  In  this  direction  has  already 
been  made. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  I  have 
urged  that  the  prompt  merger  of  the  many 
companies  which  now  render  international 
cable  and  radio  service  would  do  much  to 
ensuring  the  United  States  a  cheap,  rapid, 
efficient,  and  direct  communications  service 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  basic  question  of  national  policy  which 
must  be  wisely — and  promptly— decided  If 
the  United  States  is  to  emerge  from  the  war 
ready  to  play  Its  part  in  the  world  order 
now  being  framed  in  San  Francisco,  and  in 
the  world  trade  which  will  follow.  A  single 
American  International  communications  or- 
ganization, pledged  to  build  without  delay 
the  kind  of  worldwide  communications 
structure  which  our  role  in  world  affairs 
required,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  prerequisite 
If  other  plans  for  a  peaceful,  prosperous 
world  order  are  fully  to  materialize. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  •'Democracy  in  Decline?"  by  Rev. 
James  M.  Gillis.  which  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  Wsishington  News  Digest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

OEMOCIUCT  IN  DECLINl?  ' 

(By  Rev.  James  M.  Glllls) 

One  friendly  critic  has  upbraided  me  for 
saying  that  democracy  is  now  ut  Its  lowest 
ebb  In  the  United  States. 

Another  has  gently  Jibed  at  me  for  hdld- 
ing  to  the  belief  that  democracy  can  still 
survive. 

A  third  tells  me  that  I  may  as  well  admit 
that  the  American  Republic  as  such  is  already 
gone. 

It  reminds  me  once  again  of  a  favorite 
passage  In  G.  K.  C  s  Orthodoxy  concerning 
critics  of  the  church  and  the  clergy. 

Christianity,  they  say.  Is  pacifist;  Christian- 
ity has  deluged  the  world  with  blood;  the 
pope  Is  a  shrewd  politician:  the  pope  knows 
nothing  about  affairs  of  state:  the  clergy  live 
in  an  Ivory  tower;  the  clergy  are  too  much  In 
public;  preachers  remain  aloft  In  a  meta- 
physical cloud;  preachers  foolifchly  attempt  to 
apply  the  gospel  to  politics,  diplomacy,  busi- 
ness. 

In  somewhat  similar  fashion  critics  of 
these  editorial  comments  say  "you  are  too 
pessimistic  about  democracy";  "you  are  too 
optimistic";  and  "why  be  either  optimistic 
or  pessimistic,  why  not  be  realistic?" 


'  "nils  article  Is  part  of  an  editorial  from  the 
Catholic  World  by  the  editor,  a  famous 
Paullst  Father  and  one  of  America  s  greatest 
orators. 
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Since  the  subject  seems  to  Interest  at  least 
some  readers,  wiil  others  be  Indulgent  while 
I  briefly  renew  my  profession  of  political 
faith,  and  then  I  promise  we  shall  go  on  to 
■omethuig  more  Important  than  personid 
opinion. 

I  have  not  abandoned  belief  In  democracy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  more  I  see  of  dictator- 
ship, the  more  I  love  democracy. 

As  for  l>elng  realistic  and  admitting  that 
the  Republic  is  dead — to  me  that  would  be 
a  kind  of  apostasy.  I  do  not.  of  course, 
believe  that  the  Republic  is  invulnerable  and 
Immcrtal.  It  may  die  or  it  may  undergo 
such  a  metamorphosis  as  to  be  no  longer  rec- 
ognizable for  «hat  it  used  to  be. 

But  it  hasn't  perished  yet.  Please  God 
It  will  not  pensh.  Ours  would  be  a  sad 
and  tragic  world  with  no  forms  of  govern- 
ment remaining  but  empires,  dictatorships 
and  a  few  moribund  monarchies.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  like  Charles  Maurras  and  Leon 
Daudet,  Interested  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
monarchy  that  used  to  be. 

As  for  the  new  type  of  monarchy,  "the 
rule  of  one."  that  is  to  say  a  dictator,  such 
an  alternative  to  democracy  is  so  revolting 
that  I  am  horrifled  to  see  my  own  country 
■lipping  into  any  similarity  with  it.  Yet  the 
most  obvious  temptation  of  Americans  at 
the  present  time  is  to  think  that  we  have 
something  to  learn  from  at  least  one  form 
of  dictatorship — the  Russian — and  that  we 
had  better  trim  our  sails  to  catch  the  wind 
cf  the  new  ideology. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  grovrlng  that  the 
amazing  military  prowess  of  the  Soviets  is 
proof  positive  that  there  must  be  some  virtue 
In  their  political  system.  There  is  no  truth 
In  that  notion. 

History  shows  that  when  martial  power 
develops,  political  purity  declines.  While 
Pompey  and  Crassus  and  Caesar  and  Antony 
piled  up  victories  and  annexed  kingdom  after 
kingdom,  the  republic  was  slipping  and  the 
end  of  all  that  was  good  in  the  Roman  sys- 
tem was  approaching. 

If  military  success  were  the  measure  of  po- 
litical merit,  we  should  have  to  hold  that  the 
barbarians  who  conquered  Rome  had  a  bet- 
ter political  system  than  that  of  Rome;  that 
Alarlc,  AttUa,  Genseric  were  greater  statesmen 
than  Marcus  Aurelius,  Trajan.  Augustus, 
Cicero.  Cato:  that  Alexander  meant  more  to 
civilization  than  Aristotle:  and  that  the  su- 
preme political  geniuses  of  all  time  were 
Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane. 

Speaking  of  those  savage  conquerors.  I 
wonder  how  much  of  the  military  genius  of 
the  present-day  Russians  is  due  to  the  in- 
heritance of  Mongol  and  Tartar  blood.  Let's 
dodge  that  question  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  our  Villant  but  sensitive  Soviet 
ally. 

But  r  hope  that  those  who  think  there  must 
be  something  superior  Ln  the  Russian  po- 
litical system  because  it  produces  admirable 
results  on  the  fleld  of  battle,  will  see  to  what 
a  mad  conclusion  their  argument  leads. 

Obviously  we  have  dropped  the  unimpor- 
tant consideration  of  my  views  about  the 
•Utus  of  democracy  In  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  reached  the  most  crucial  of  all  po- 
litical questions  now  confronting  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  question — a  double  one — 
Is.  have  we  been  gravitating  away  from  de- 
mocracy toward  collectivism  and  Is  It  well 
that  we  do  so? 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  explain  that  "Ger- 
man thought  and  German  practice"  of  which 
Dr  Fredencic  A.  Hayek  writes,  in  The  Road  to 
Serfdom,  U  es^ntlally  the  same  as  Russian 
thought  and  Russian  practice. 

Marxian  Socialism  was  made  in  Germany 
In  the  1880's,  exported  Into  Russia  In  1917 
and  returned  to  Germany  In  1933. 

Communism,  as  Lenin  Insisted,  is  pure 
Marxism,  and  Stalin  has  sworn  upon  the 
corpse  cf  Lenin  that  he  would  be  faithful  in 
carrying  on  what  the  master  handed  down. 
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HON.  H.ALEXANDER  SMITH 


OF  NEW  JEaisr 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 


Thursday,  May  10  (Ic^islat 
Monday,  April 


Mr.    SMITH.      Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  an  address 
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delivered  by  my  friend 
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most  desire  to  win  It.  One  of  the  most  seri- 
ous threats  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  basis 
of  international  collaboration  is  the  sincere 
but  uncompromising  perfectionist  who  is 
playing  diractly  Into  the  hands  of  the  isola- 
tionist. Indeed  the  Isolationist  Is  pickin^j  up 
the  perfectionist's  arguments  and  repeating 
on  every  favorable  occasion  the  charge  of  the 
perfectionist  that  our  allies  are  playing  dirty 
power  politics  and  that  America  must  keep 
away  from  the  whole  sorry  mess.  The  isola- 
tionist would  not  attempt  anything:  the 
perfectionist  demands  too  much.  If  the 
Nation  accepts  either  viewpoint  we  shall  fail. 
The  effect  on  public  opinion  of  both  Is  the 
same,  viz.  a  defeatist  attitude  toward  the 
possible  because  the  impossible  cannot  be 
achieved. 

Americans  have  great  faith  in  the  power 
of  legislatures  and  constitutional  conven- 
tions to  change  things.  Thts  faith  Imputed 
to  other  nations  blinds  us  to  the  historic 
obstacles  to  International  federation  and 
makes  us  Intolerant  of  their  unwillingness 
to  entrtist  their  security  to  an  international 
government.  In  our  haste  we  forget  that 
social  institutions  like  government  cannot 
be  created  overnight,  for  they  all  root  In  the 
past.  In  habit,  consent,  and  custom:  In  emo- 
tions as  well  as  In  will.  We  recall  the  origin 
of  our  own  Federal  Constitution  and  we  are 
often  unable  to  understand  why  other  peoples 
hesitate  to  apply  this  example  to  relations 
between  nations  as  we  did  between  the 
Thirteen  Colonies.  We  too  often  fail  to  dig 
deep  enough  to  learn  that  the  analogy  of 
our  Federal  Constitution  is  no  analogy  at 
all  and  that  it  is.  therefore,  false  and  mis- 
leading. 

Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on  the  possible:  let  us 
refuse  to  be  divided  cr  diverted  by  intolerant 
insistence  on  the  impossible. 

To  be  more  specific,  let  us  be  realistic  about 
force   in   international   affairs.     Let  us  not 
exaggerate   unreallstically   the   present   pos- 
sibilities of  an  International  police  force  as 
an  agency  on  which  to  rely  to  keep  the  peace. 
Too  many  good  people  are  doing  so.  forgetful 
that  this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  as 
the  long  evolution  of  law  and  government 
proves.     Let  us  realize  that  any  supra-na- 
tional organization  must  begin  modestly.    Let 
us  not  insist  on  a  supra-government  so  all- 
embracing  and  unfamiliar  that  nations  would 
not  be  prepared  emotionally  to  participate. 
Let  us  concentrate  on  an  international  organ- 
ization limited  in  scope  and  simple  in  opera- 
tion, directed  to  those  areas  in  which  world 
Interdependence  is  strongest  and   In  which 
International  friction  Is  most  easily  gener- 
ated.    This  much  I  think  is  possible  If  we 
keep   oiu-  eyes   on   a   limited   objective   and 
refuse  to  be  severed  from  It.    Let  us  remem- 
ber   the    terrible    consequences    If    we    fail 
through  expecting  and  demanding  too  much. 
Thoughtful  people  are  much  worried  about 
American  public  opinion  after  the  war.    After 
the  last  war  we  endorsed  the  League  of  Na- 
tions untU  Its  opponents  started  to  work  In 
the  Senate.    But  let  us  understand  that  the 
League   failed    largely    because   its    members 
were  at  no  stage  willing  to  trust  In  It  for 
security.    It  Is  important  also  that  we  under- 
stand how  short  was  the  step  taken  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks,  and  how  unwilling  the  world  is 
today  to  abandon  time-honored  methods  for 
achieving  security.    Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  not 
an  Implementation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
by  any  means.     I  sincerely  wish  it  were  and 
I  deplore  all  efforts  of  our  statesmen  to  make 
It  appear  that  It  Is.     Efforts  to  over-sell  Jt 
today  will  bring  harmful  repercussions  later, 
becatise  It  promises  to  be  all  we  shall  have  to 
build  on.    Let  us  be  sure  to  exploit  Its  possi- 
bilities to  the  utmost. 

Let  us  not  be  dismayed  by  examples  of 
power  politics  such  as  we  have  witnessed  in 
Poland.  Historically  considered  there  are 
equities  on  both  sides  of  this  particular 
issue.  Let  us  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that 
the  nations  which  will  manage  the  immedi- 
ate post-war  world  are  the  ones  which  have 
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the    dominant    force      They    are    the    only 
powers  that  can  keep  the  peace  in  that  pe- 
riod, and  keeping  the  peace  for  even  another 
25  years  is  going  to   be  very  important  of 
Itself    If    International    collaboration    Is    to 
have  a  chance  to  develop.    Let  us  not  de- 
spair if  the  terms  of  the  peace  contain  the 
familiar  concepts  of  buffer  states,  naval  and 
air  bases,  trade  routes  and  spheres  of  Influ- 
ence.   It  U  obvious  from  the  course  of  recent 
events  that  nations   are  not   yet  willing  to 
entrtist,  their    future    security    to    an    over- 
all world  organization   with  Its  own   police 
power      They  are  further  along  than  they 
irore  after  World   War   No.   1.  but  there  la 
still  a  long  distance  to  go.     It  Is  highly  Im- 
portant   to    the    future    development    of    a 
world  organization  that  the  nations  he  able 
to  enjoy  after  the  war  a  sense  of  security 
which  the  Versailles  Treaty  did  not  afford. 
Without  this  feeling  of   security  no  world 
organization  of  any  importance  can  be  built 
and  put  to  work.     Not  even  the  sketchiest 
would  have  a  chance  to  function.    Unless 
we  get  a   settlement   that  will   In   Itself   be 
more  trusted  and  stable  than  the  one  after 
the  last  war  there  will  be  no  environment 
In  which  to  develop  and  experiment   with 
any    significant    agencies    of    International 
collaboration. 

It  is  true  that  Dumbarton  Oaks  provides 
little  more  than  an  organization  for  discus- 
sion  between   states.     But  such  an  organ- 
ization is  fundamental.     We  must  have  this 
xmich:  on  that  we  cannot  compromise.    With- 
out It  we  shall  certainly  have  lost  the  peace. 
The  Pood  Conference   a     Hot   Springs,   the 
Financial  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods,  the 
Air  Conference  at  Chicago  are  modest  exam- 
ples of  subjects  which  can  become  matters 
of  discussion  and  agreement  when  a   con- 
tinuing international  organization  is  set  up. 
I  regret  that  they  were  not  originally  made 
parts  of  a  single  International  organization, 
but  from  this  seed  there  can  grow  In  time 
a  more  comprehensive  organization  to  esUb- 
llsh  the  reign  of  law  among  states.    An  or- 
ganization for  discussion  In  a  climate  favor- 
able to  collaboration  Is  at  this  moment  more 
important    than    all    the    debates   over    the 
Security  CoimcU.     FaUlng  this,  another  great 
war  is  inevitable.     Let  us  all  compose  our 
differences  and  unite  on  this  platform,  de- 
spite our  disappointments  and  criticisms  as 
to  the  Umlted  scope  of  the  new  international 
agencies  now  evolving.     Let  us  understand 
that   the   attainment   of   the   reign    of   law 
among  nations  will  be  a  long  process  and 
that  we  cannot  depend  upon  any  statesmen 
performing  a  miracle  to  achieve  It  hi  a  world 
of  starved,  broken,  and  cynical  people.    Over 
and  over  again,  nature  demonstrates  to  the 
doubter  that  giant  oaks  from  little  acoma 
grow. 


partment  be  allowed  to  proceed  in  its 
regular  course. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

From :  Corp.  Thomas  C.  Cauley .    Public  Rela- 
tions   Office,    Sixth    Army    Headquarters, 
A.   P    O.  442.   Postmaster.  San   Francisco. 
Dear  Senatob:  The  letter  written  by  my 
famUy   conce^^lng  a  furlough   for  me  was 
done    without    my    knowledge    or    consent. 
Naturally,  when  I  learned  about  It  I  was  both 
angry  and  embarrassed. 

I  know  that  you  must  receive  many  let- 
ters of  this  kind  from  the  well-meaning 
folks  at  home.  They  have  what  we  call 
"localltls."  They  believe  that  their  son  or 
hvisband  Is  the  only  one  fighting  the  war. 
The  other  ten  million  are  Jtist  along  for  the 
ride. 

The  fact  Is,  1  have  been  one  of  the  more 
fortunate  soldiers  over  here.  Although  I 
have  been  with  a  combat -engineer  imlt  In 
four  campaigns.  I  have  never  been  sick  or 
wounded.  My  present  assignment  requires 
that  I  Interview  soldiers  In  both  combat  and 
service  units.  After  talking  to  wounded  vet- 
erans of  40  months'  service  overseas.  I  feel 
like  a  combination  U.  S.  O.  Commando  and 
male  WAC. 

I  have  written  my  family  to  stop  bothering 
you  with  letters  concerning  my  welfare.  I 
know  you  have  more  Important  things  to  do. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  neither  want 
nor  expect  any  special  favors. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Corp.  Thouas  C.  Caulit. 


A  Missouri  Soldier's  Attitude  Toward 
Furloughs 


The  Late  President  Reosevelt  and 
President  Truman 
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or 


HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 


OF  MISSOURI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  a  Missouri 
soldier,  in  which  he  states  his  attitude 
toward  furloughs  and  sending  the  boys 
home,  and  suggests  that  the  War  De- 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) .  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
statement  signed  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  Missouri  relative  to 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
President  Harry  S.  Trxunan, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Honor  Frai^klin  D.  Roosbvilt  in  Deeds 

STATEMENT    BT    OFFICiaS    OF    ST.    LOUIS    LOCALS. 

tmrrxD    xlbctrical,    radio,     and    machinb 

WOaKJatS  OT  AMERICA,  C,  I.  C.  APRIL   13.   1»45 

In  the  deep  sorrow  we  all  feel  for  a  truly 
great  man  who  was  our  friend,  we  ask  the 
members  of  the  D.  E.  to  do  honor  to  his  mem- 
ory not  In  mere  words,  but  In  deeds.  We 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples fOT  which  he  stood,  and  do  our  full, 
unstinting  part  to  make  a  reality  of  hU  aim 
of  lasting  peace  and  security  for  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world. 

Dtirlng  his  entire  12  years  In  office,  working 
people  have  known  that  Franklm  D.  Roose- 
velt was  their  friend.  They  have  come  to 
realise  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  few  really 
great  men  of  history,  a  peerless  world  leader 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  for  the  aboUtlon 
of  Fascist  tyranny  and  aggression.  In  otir 
sorrow  at  his  death  we  are  one  with  the  whole 
freedom-loving  people  of  all  lands. 


In  honor  and  gratitude  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  we  m\wt  redouble  cur  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort — in  loyal  effort  on  tha 
production  line  In  support  of  our  vlctorloue 
fighting  fronts,  to  the  final  victory  over  Ger- 
many and  Japan — and  carrying  out  labor"* 
responsibility  to  help  unite  the  American 
people  and  tne  United  Nations  for  victory 
and  peace. 

Upon  Harry  S.  Truman,  of  Missouri,  has 
fallen  the  mantle  of  President  Roosevelt.  He 
Is  our  President,  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
our  member  of  the  United  Nations  Big  Three, 
We  know  that  he  will  fill  that  role  worthily 
and  effectively  with  full  devotion  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  leadership  of  his  dead  Chief. 

Harry  Truman  needs  the  full  support  of 
all  Americans  In  carrying  out  that  program. 
He  assumes  office  at  a  critical  period  In 
history,  when  the  final  and  decisive  bat- 
tles are  being  fought  against  German  and 
Japanese  fascism,  when  decisions  must  be 
made  which  wUl  affect  the  future  of  our 
country  and  the  world,  the  peace  and  well- 
being  of  the  people,  for  generations  to  come. 
Taking  over  the  duties  of  President  Roose- 
velt after  his  leadership  of  12  years  is  a  Ue- 
mendotis  responsibility  for  any  man. 

It  Is  our  duty  as  working  people  to  cloae 
our  own  ranks  and  help  unite  the  whole 
Nation  In  xmcompromlslng  unity  behind 
President  Truman.  Let  us  not  tolerate  the 
enemies  of  unity,  nor  the  carping  critics  and 
the  loose-tongued  whose  careless  talk  would 
undermine  the  leadership  of  our  new  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  go  on  with  full  confidence  In 
his  high  office  and  his  leadership. 

Behind  President  Truman  we  shall  work 
with  greater  determination  than  ever  to  see 
this  fight  through — ^the  fight  to  complete 
victory  In  the  war  and  unity  with  our  allies 
In  the  councils  of  the  United  Nations  for 
a  world  of  freedom,  democracy,  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  spirit  of  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  we 
carry  on. 

Signed:  WUllam  Sentner.  general  vice 
president;  Robert  B.  Logsdon. 
International  representative;  lus- 
tiUB  Brendle,  president.  Local  1102; 
James  Click,  business  agent.  Local 
1102;  J.  W.  McConnell,  president. 
Local  825;  Archie  Wayne,  record- 
ing secretary.  Local  825;  Orvllle 
Munzer.  vice  president.  Local  825; 
Frank  Lenhardt.  president.  Local 
1108;  Ray  Mertens,  president.  Local 
1104;  Louis  Wagner,  vice  presi- 
dent. Local  1104;  Lowell  Waldron, 
secretary-treasurer.  Local  1104; 
R.  J.  Bergman,  president,  Local 
816;  Clarence  Blngaman,  presi- 
dent. Local  810. 


Willow  Ran  Bomber  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  represent  the  Michigan 
congressional  district  in  which  the  Ford 
Willow  Run  bomber  plant  is  located.  It 
is  in  this  plant  that  the  B-24  Liberator 
bombers  are  manufactured.  It  is  the 
apparent  purpose  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  cease  the  manufacture  of  these 
Liberators  in  this  plant  on  oi  about  Au- 
gxist  1.  This  i5  to  be  one  of  the  n^t 
major  reconversion  war  projects  in  the 
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country.  Not  only  the  present  employ- 
ees of  the  plant  and  the  feeder  plants, 
but  the  local  community,  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  what  disposition  is  to  be  made 
of  this  Govei  nment-owned  project  when 
in  the  opinion  of  the  War  Dep'^rtment 
it  is  no  longer  needed  in  war  activities. 
It  is  fundamentally  to  the  interest  of 
both  employees  and  community  that  an 
early  and  deflnlte  decision  be  made  by 
Government  agencies  as  to  final  disposi- 
tion. 

Army-Navy  E  award  ceremonies  were 
held  at  the  Ford  Willow  Run  plant 
on  May  4.  1945.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Henry  Ford  n  and  by  Col.  Nelson 
A.  S.  Talbot.  These  addres-ses  were  also 
broadcast  over  a  national  hook-up,  and 
because  of  the  national  interest  I  in- 
clude these  addresses  in  my  remarks. 
They  are  as  follows: 

AOOKZSS    OF    HENET    FORO    n 

Colonel  Talbot.  Captain  Velz,  fellow  work- 
ers. It  is  certainly  with  mixed  emotions  that 
we  meet  here  today.  We  are  proud  that  you 
men  and  women  of  the  Willow  Run  bomber 
plant  have  won  for  yourselves  the  coveted 
"E"  award  for  excellence  in  war  production. 
We  are  proud  of  the  Job  you  have  done  In 
manufacturing  these  B-24  bombers  which 
have  played  an  Important  part  In  bringing 
one  phase  of  this  global  war  to  an  end  and 
in  helping  to  terminate  more  quickly  the 
Pacific  phase. 

To  the  representatives  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  here  today  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  sincere  appreciation  of  my  grand- 
father and  the  rest  of  us  for  this  award,  and 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  earned  this 
award  I  offer  my  sincere  congratulations  on 
this  recognition  of  your  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, patriotism,  and  skill. 

Pour  years  ago  this  spring  there  was  no 
Willow  Run.  This  land.  1.800  acres  of  It, 
covered  toaay  by  a  gigantic  monument  to 
Industrial  ml^ht,  was  producing  agricultural 
products.  But  war  was  upon  the  world  and 
our  country  s  participation  was  nearlng.  It 
was  decided  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  to 
bring  the  Ford  Motor  Cb.  into  the  heavy 
bomber  production  plan.  Mass  production 
of  the  B-24  Liberator  bomber,  then  the  larg- 
est, fastest,  and  hardest-hitting  of  them  all, 
was  handed  to  us  as  our  Job.  Our  engineers 
and  production  men  were  masters  of  the  art 
of  making  automobiles  flow  from  the  assem- 
bly lines.  Bu:  they  had  no  experience  In  the 
airplane  business  and  much  criticism  was 
heaped  upon  the  Ford  Idea  of  trying  to  build 
huge  bombers  as  we  had  built  automobiles. 
But  I  think  tlie  record  speaks  for  Itself. 

In  March  1941  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was 
awarded  its  lirst  educational  contract  for 
B-24  parts.  C)n  March  38  the  initial  job  of 
clearing  the  lund  for  the  plant  began.  On 
AprU  18  of  that  same  year  ground-breaking 
and  excavation  was  begun,  and  then  just 
4  years  ago  this  week,  my  father  announced 
plans  for  the  enlargement  of  Willow  Run  on 
only  the  verbal  assurance  from  Army  Air 
Force  officials  that  we  would  be  allowed  to 
build  completed  bombers  as  well  as  sub- 
assemblies. 

On  May  15,  1942.  the  first  Ford -assembled 
B-24  bomber  put  together  at  Willow  Run 
was  delivered  for  flight  tests  at  the  plant. 
Since  then  the  climb  in  production  has  been 
steady  and  we  are  proud  of  the  record — for 
20  consecutive  months  Willow  Run  has  been 
ahead  of  sche.3ule.  and  we  have  made  the 
schedule  we  set  long  ago  of  a  txjmber  an  hour. 
The  credit  for  the  record  of  Willow  Run 
belongs  not  only  to  the  people  of  our  organ- 
isation but  to  many  others,  it  belongs  to 
General  of  the  Army  Henry  H.  Arnold,  who 
stood  with  us  during  the  storms  of  contro- 
versy.   It  also   belongs  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States.  Harr; '  S.  Trtunan.  When 
the  obstacles  seemed  1e  surmountable,  when 
the  vicious  criticism  wis  piling  high  about 
us,  when  our  actual  prol  lems  were  many.  Mr. 
Truman,  then  head  of  the  Senate  War  In- 
vestigating Committee,  i  nade  a  special  trip  to 
WUlow  Run  with  meml  lers  of  his  gorup  on 
February  19,  1943.  The  r  had  been  swamped 
with  accusations  aboul  the  inefficiency  of 
Willow  Run.  They  wen  determined  to  learn 
tha  truth  and  to  get  tie  actual  facts.  Mr. 
Truman  and  the  comem  sers  of  his  committee 
placed  investigators  in  the  plant  to  work 
alongside  other  employnes — to  make  careful 
notes  of  actual  conditi)ns.  After  checking 
and  rechecking  their  flm  lings,  the  then  Sena- 
tor Truman  gave  a  cles  n  bill  of  health  for 
Willow  Run.  Willow  :  lun  was  completely 
absolved  by  this  Gove  Timent  agency.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  lift  it  gave  employee 
morale  and  the  halt  i ;  placed  on.  further 
meddling  In  the  plant'  i  operations,  formed 
the  turning  point  in  t  le  production  battle 
at  Willow  Run. 

A  great  deal  of  the  ei  irly  accusations  con- 
cerning Willow  Run  (entered  around  the 
social  problems  created  I  »y  a  new  plant  of  this 
size  and  location.  The  management  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  was  perf  tctly  aware  that  such 
a  plant  could  not  be  biU  t  and  operated  with- 
out encountering  such  problems.  We  took 
the  stand  that  this  wss  a  war  plant,  con- 
structed to  meet  a  war  r  eed.  Just  as  a  carrier, 
a  battleship,  or  a  bomfcer.  Actually.  If  this 
plant  has  hastened  the  end  of  the  war,  It  Is 
as  expendable  as  a  batteship — and  no  more 
expensive,  either. 

We  are  not  In  the  leas  reluctant  to  see  this 
plant  or  any  plant  dlscoi  itinue  making  imple- 
ments of  warfare — once  the  vmr  need  ceases. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  f  ;el  we  have  a  definite 
responsibility  to  our  W  How  Run  employees. 
Naturally,  we  have  been  Intensively  planning 
In  whatever  spare  time  we  had  for  our  post- 
war operations.  We  want  to  employ  in  our 
various  plants  In  peac  ;time  production  as 
many  people  as  we  possi  >ly  can. 

We  expect  to  be  able  I  o  offer  to  you  people 
of  Willow  Run  jobs  som(  where  in  the  Detroit 
area  just  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  necessary 
go-ahead  from  the  Govi  rnment.  There  will 
be  many  problems,  but  I  am  confident  they 
can  be  solved.  We  do  lot  Intend  to  solicit 
additional  war  work  for  Willow  Run.  How- 
ever, If  the  Governmeni  of  Its  own  volition 
places  war  work  here,  v  e'U  handle  It  as  we 
have  before. 

We  have  no  plans  far  the  future  use  of 
Willow  Run.  The  Arm  r  Air  Force  in  con- 
junction with  the  Defeni  e  Plant  Corporation, 
owners  of  the  plant,  have  dt^clded  that  the 
wartime  utility  of  the  slant  has  been  ful- 
filled. We  have  not  dli  pute<l  that  decision 
because  we  believe  that  hey,  not  we,  are  the 
best  judges  of  what  lise  should  be  made  of 
Willow  Run. 

We  also  agree  that  to  ( xtencl  the  operation 
of  such  a  gigantic  plan  as  jiils  any  at  all 
beyond  the  actual  need  i  »f  it  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  war  is  an  unneces  5ary  waste  of  plant, 
personnel  and  the  taxpayers'  money.  Since 
all  of  us  are  taxpayers.  It  would  seem  to  be 
worth  while  to  take  this  iriewpolnt. 

Just  as  all  champion  t  !ams  must  face  the 
day  of  dissolution  and  t  le  teammates  murt 
go  their  different  ways.  Willow  Run's  pro- 
duction team  must  be  dispersed  when  the 
job  is  done  and  the  work  at  hand  has  been 
finished.  You  can  be  aba  alutely  assured  that 
we  will  use  all  reasonable  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  disperse  this  tean  in  such  a  way  as 
to  create  another  chaiiplonship  team — a 
peacetime  champion. 

The  pride  in  being  abl  s  to  fashion  such  a 
team,  such  a  plant  and  st  ch  a  system  of  pro- 
duction, wUl  last  long  liter  we  are  all  at 
work  elsewhere.  It  is  ust  another  proof 
that  in  America  we  can  do  the  impossible, 
and  that  the  impossible  always  proves  the 
nemesis  of  those  enemies  of  p<;ace  and  prog- 
ress who  attempt  every  s<:  often  to  upset  our 


relentless  struggle  upward  toward  a  better 
world  for  all  men  everywhere. 

In  closing,  I  know  that  you  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  created  the  record  that  this 
plant  has  made  can  take  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  fruits  of  your  efforts  used  to  help 
terminate  this  war:  and  again  I  offer  you  my 
sincere  congratulations. 

ADDRISS   OF   COL.    NELSON   S.    TALBOTT 

Men  and  women  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Willow  Run  bomber  plant:  Today  you  are 
gathered  here  at  this  ceremony  to  receive 
yovir  country's  highest  award  for  production — 
the  Army-Navy  E  award  for  excellence.  As 
a  representative  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
the  Cnder  Secretary  of  War,  It  is  a  great  honor 
to  b-^  present  when  you  raise  the  E  pennant 
over  this  world-famous  bomber  plant.  You 
have  earned  it — every  one  of  you — and  we  are 
just  as  proud  of  each  of  you  as  we  are  of  our 
boys  overseas. 

I  think  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  you 
Is  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  terrific  job  your 
product,  the  B-24  Liberator  bomber,  is  doing 
In  the  combat  zone.  One  example,  which  Is 
one  of  General  Arnold's  favorites,  Ulustrates 
how  the  B-24  holds  up.  This  Is  what  hap- 
pened over  Iwo  Jlma  to  a  B-24  named  the 
Chambermaid  by  Its  enthusiastic  crew: 

Coming  In  low  over  Iwo  Jima.  the  bombs 
were  released  on  the  designated  target.  In 
quick  succession,  flak  hit  the  nose  compart- 
ment and  knocked  out  the  hydraulic  lines: 
a  20-mm  shell  from  a  Jap  fighter  plane  hit 
behind  the  copilot  and  wounded  him;  the 
throttle  controls  were  shot  off  the  two  left 
engines  and  they  ran  wild;  another  engine 
began  throwing  oil;  a  shot  blew  off  the  top 
turret  and  wounded  the  gunner  in  It;  the 
plastic  dome  flew  off  and  tore  a  hole  in  the 
rudder;  another  shell  ripped  a  hole  In  the 
top  of  the  left  wing  gas  tank;  the  navigator 
and  observer  were  wounded,  and  all  the  way 
home  the  pilot  had  to  flght  a  tropical  storm. 

Then,  coming  in  over  their  base,  thinking 
themselves  safely  home,  they  found  that  only 
the  right  landing  gear  would  crank  down. 
Jap  flre  had  severed  the  cable  of  the  other. 
The  loss  of  the  hydraulic  system  left  them 
without  brakes.  The  crew,  however,  threw  out 
two  parachutes  to  serve  as  brakes,  and  they 
came  In  on  one  wheel  only  to  hit  a  trailer 
and  a  revetment.  'When  the  Chambermaid 
came  to  rest,  they  found  a  hole  2  feet  wide 
In  the  fuselage  and  the  tail  section  so  bent 
that  It  made  an  oblique  angle  with  the  rest 
of  the  plane. 

That  gives  you  an  Idea  of  the  quality  of 
the  great  bomber  you  have  been  building 
here.  It  is  tough.  It  Is  rugged,  and  because 
of  these  characteristics.  It  Is  serving  In  15 
of  our  air  forces.  Throughout  the  world, 
the  B-24  has  become  a  trade-mark  of  United 
States  production. 

Another  reason  this  bomber  Is  known  In 
every  country  of  the  world  Is  becaiose  you 
have  not  only  built  them  well,  but  by  the 
thousands.  Four  years  ago,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment said:  "We  want  a  place  to  build 
bombers,"  the  land  we  stand  on  here  was  soy- 
bean field  and  woodlands.  Through  the  In- 
genuity of  both  management  and  labor,  this 
was  converted  into  the  mightiest  bomber 
plant  In  the  world.  This  67-acre  building 
was  constructed,  land  was  cleared  and  con- 
crete laid  for  this  airport,  and  thousands  of 
inexperienced  workers  were  trained.  Finally. 
In  the  fall  of  1942.  the  first  of  the  all-Ford' 
bombers  began  coming  off  the  5.400-foot 
assembly  lines. 

Early  In  1943.  the  bombers  really  started 
rolling— In  the  first  quarter  200,  the  next 
quarter  600,  xmtll  In  the  final  quarter  the 
mark  of  1,000  had  been  attained.  When  1944 
came  around.  Willow  Run  hit  its  stride. 
During  the  first  half,  you  turned  out  over 
1.800 — doubling  your  previous  production.  . 
At  your  peak,  you  were  producing  approxi- 
mately 1  every  hour,  or  about  100  every  week. 
That  is  some  record. 


On  March  13  of  this  year,  you  completed 
your  eight  thousandth  Lllwrator  which  you 
aptly  dubbed  "Ford's  V-8,000."  In  short,  you 
have  turned  out  more  four -engine  bombers 
than  any  other  aircraft  plant,  and  besides, 
have  built  the  equivalent  of  more  than  1.000 
B-24 '8  m  spare  parts.  FY*  15  months  you 
consistently  exceeded  your  monthly  produc- 
tion quotas.  That  Is  a  pn«luctlon  record  to 
be  proud  of  and  I'm  sure  you  are. 

And  then,  a  month  U-er,  came  a  blow 
which  struck  everyone  of  you.  You  were 
told,  "Willow  Run's  Job  Is  ilone.  It  has  won 
Its  campaign  ribbons  and  Is  ready  for  an 
honorable  discharge."  Taat  was  hard  to 
take  I  know,  for  when  you  have  thrown 
your'  heart  and  soul  Into  a  Job  like  this  one, 
and  done  it  well.  It  Is  not  eiisy  to  be  told  that 
your  services  are  no  longer  needed. 

But  let's  not  look  at  It  that  way.  We  are 
not  grieved  when  we  are  told  a  brother  or 
a  husband  Is  getting  his  discharge  from  the 
Army  We  rejoice  with  him  that  his  part 
In  the  war  Is  over  and  tliat  he  can  come 
home  So  should  all  of  us  have  cause  to 
rejoice  that  the  war  Is  reaching  the  stage 
when  we  no  longer  need  so  many  weapons 
of  war,  and  that  some  of  us  at  least,  can 
return  to  peaceful  purstiits. 

That,  however,  does  not  mean  that  all  of 
xis  may.  For,  just  as  many  of  our  boys  must 
carry  on  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  so  wUl  many 
of  you  have  to  carry  It  on  here,  in  Detroit, 
in  the  great  industries  that  are  stUl  forging 
these  weapons. 

Remembering  then,  that  the  war  is  stui 
upon  us,  let  us  raise  this  proud  E  award 
pennant  today  as  a  tribute  to  the  service  you 
of  Ford  Willow  Run  hav-j  rendered  your 
country  for  the  last  2Vi  years.  Let  It  fly 
there  as  a  symbol  of  America's  vast  and 
mighty  production  which  Is  making  victory 
In  Europe  possible  and  is  bringing  victory  In 
Japan  constantly  nearer. 


them  weU  in  their  deliberation;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  one  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  telegram  to  the  delegates  assem- 
bled at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  and 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Unl-.«d  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  to  the 
Michigan  Members  in  the  Senate  and  House 
of    Representatives   of   Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
AprU  26,  1946. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  AprU  25.   1M6. 

Norman  E.  Phuxoo, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
FlED  I.  Chasz, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Greetings  to  the  Delegate!  at  San 
Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1945 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herein  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  greet.ng  the  delegates 
attending  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organtmtlon  now  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco. 

House  Concurrent  B-esolutlon  40 
Concurrent  resolution  greeting  the  delegates 
from  aU  nations  attend  .ng  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference 

Whereas  the  people  of  all  lands  for  cen- 
turies have  been  faced  with  wars  and  the 
threat  of  war;  and 

Whereas  gathered  at  Eian  Francisco  are 
delegates  from  all  of  the  iJnlted  Nations  for 
the  purpose  of  establlst  ing  a  permanent 
peace;  and 

Whereas  President  Truman  has  asked  for 
the  support  of  all  the  American  people  in 
the  promoting  of  peace  efforts:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  we  greet  the 
delegates  from  all  nations  attending  this 
historic  San  Francisco  Cc-nference  and  wish 


VE-Day 
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make  Thy  ways  known  upon  the  earth.  Thy 
saving  health  among  aU  nations. 

Gracious  God,  we  pray  Thee  to  join  us  In 
mind  and  heart  with  all  those  who  have  en- 
dured battle  for  our  cause  In  Thy  great 
love  bless  our  victorious  forces  In  EJurope  and 
otir  armed  forces  In  the  Pacific.  May  peace 
speedily  come  there  also.  Grant  that  we  at 
home  may  not  shrink  from  the  fellowship  of 
suffering  with  those  who  yet  carry  our  destiny 
Into  battle. 

We  remember  before  Thee  the  dead,  the 
wounded,  the  saddened  hearts,  the  weary 
minds.  We  commend  all  to  Thy  loving  care. 
We  pray  that  we  shall  not  lightly  accept  our 
blood-bought  heritage. 

We  pray  for  our  native  land  and  what  we 
pray  for  her  we  pray  for  all  nations.  May 
the  time  come  when  "men  shall  brothers  be,** 
when  men  "shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
and  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more."    Amen. 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PBNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  humiliating  de- 
feat of  Germany  is  a  great  victory  for 
righteousness,  yet  we  celebrate  but 
solemnly.  It  is  a  heart-rending  hour  for 
the  1,000,000  families  whose  sons  and 
daughters  are  casualties  of  this  tragic 
war.  The  hard,  rugged  road  that  lies 
ahead  before  we  attain  finaJ  victory 
against  the  ruthless  forces  of  barbarism 
prohibits  extreme  joy  over  "VE-day.  We 
stand  at  a  solemn  hour  in  world  history. 
In  thanks  for  VE-day.  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  God  for  His  guiding  hand 
and  His  great  mercy.  We  thank  God  for 
this  victory  and  we  pray  for  divine 
guidance  and  protection  to  complete  the 
great  task  which  remains  before  us  on 
the  perilous  road  to  Tokyo  and  VJ-day. 
Daily  prayers  will  pave  the  way. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  happy  to 
include  the  victory  VE-day  prayer  pre- 
pared by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Piper,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  McKeesport.  Pa.,  which  was  used 
in  all  McKeesport  public  schools: 

VICTOKT    DAT    FSATSa 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  maketh 
wars  to  cease  unto  the  •  nds  of  the  earth,  we 
praise  and  magnify  Tty  great  mercy,  which 
has  brought  vm  to  t'ois  hour.  We  bless  Thy 
holy  name  that  ersth.  sea.  and  sky  are  safe 
again  In  Europe;  that  the  guns  are  sUent;  and 
that  Thou  has  brought  us  to  this  long  ex- 
pected hour.  By  Thy  grace  keep  us  humble  In 
Victory;  forbid  that  we  should  harbor  hatred 
or  revenge  and  guide  us  for  Thy  name's  sake. 
Almighty  God.  who  In  former  times  didst 
lead  <5ur  fathers;  give  Thy  grace,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  to  us,  their  children,  that  we 
may  always  approve  ourselves  a  people  mind- 
ful of  Thy  favor  and  glad  to  do  Thy  wUl. 
Bless  our  land,  defend  our  liberties,  preserve 
'  our  unity.  We  dedicate  to  Thee  our  country, 
to  a  purer  life,  an  unselfish  patriotism,  a 
deeper  loyalty  to  Thy  kingdom. 

Eternal  God,  grant  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  to  all  iu  authority  wisdom, 
ftrength,  and  guidance.  Send  forth  Thy 
spirit,  w«  beseech  Thee.  Into  all  the  world, 
that  all  leaders  of  men  everywhere  may  be 
Instructed  In  the  ways  of  peace,  kept  clean  of 
•vU  ambitions,  and  ao  guided  that  they  may 


Put  the  Likeness  of  the  Diamond  of 
Democracy  on  Every  Dime:  Franklin 
Delano  Roostveit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
desire  to  briefly  speak  and  to  include  in 
my  remarks  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  Nellie  Tay- 
loe  Ross,  dated  May  1.  1945;  also  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
dated  May  3.  and  also  copy  of  my  letter 
dated  May  10  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  and  in  keep- 
ing with  national  policy  and  with  the  use 
and  purpose  of  our  currency  that  the  like- 
ness of  our  late  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  be  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  dime.  This  would  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  very  happy  and  proud.  My 
estimate  Is  it  will  actually  increase  the 
use  and  circulaUon  of  that  popular  coin 
by  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  As  my  let- 
ter to  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  May  3, 
shows,  the  likenesses  of  other  great 
American  Presidents  were  promptly 
placed  on  American  coins  following  the 
demise  of  each.  I  am  aware  that  the 
list  of  Presidents  whose  likenesses  are  on 
coins  and  currency  of  our  great  Nation 
is  not  complete,  in  my  letter  of  May  3; 
but  It  is  nevertheless  proof  of  my  state- 
ment that  It  can  be  done  and  is  in  line 
with  established  national  policy. 

I  have  ha«.'.  nothing  but  favorable  re- 
sponse to  this  suggestion  from  all  sources. 
I  think  my  letters  sufQclently  set  out  the 
purpose  and  program  suggested.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  the  suggested  de- 
sirability, by  me,  of  a  national  and  even 
International  recognition  and  observation 
of  this  appropriate  use  and  development 
of  this  popular  American  coin  the  dime. 
I  believe  there  could  be  appropriately 
conducted  a  special  or  additional  March 
of  Dimes  in  connection  with  this,  and 


I 
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which  would  bring  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars Into  th«;  treasury  of  the  infantile 
paralysis  program.  If  inadvisable  to 
have  an  additional  observation,  it  could 
be  as  it  now  is  in  observation  of  his  birth- 
day and  also  tied  in  to  the  placement  of 
his  likeness  on  the  dime.  Such  dual 
observation  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  very 
popxilar  obsei-vation  not  only  in  our  own 
Nation  but  tliroughout  the  world.  I  re- 
spectfully suomit  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence: 

Tri-\subt  Department, 
Washington.  May  2,  1945. 
Hon.  Cltd«  Dortx, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dea«  Mk  Dotxe:  In  reference  to  your 
telephone  call  to  this  ofBce,  you  are  advised 
that  during  the  past  10  calendar  years,  1935 
through  1944.  the  United  States  mints  have 
produced  domestic  coin  as  follows: 
Denomination;  Pieces 

50  cents 323.  532.  T76 

25  cents 745.  753.  475 

10  cents 1. 771.  859,  648 

5  cents 1.  787,  201.  167 

1  cent __ 7,762. 131,  3W 

The  mints  and  Federal  Reserve  banks  do 
not  maintain  large  inventories  of  corns  and 
the    deliveries    of    coins    are    approximately 
equal  to  the  amount  produced. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Nzixix  Tatlok  Ross. 
Director  of  the  Mint. 

Mat  3.  1945. 
Re :  To  have  the  likeness  of  oxir  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  placed  on  the 
dime. 

DiucTOK.  BuasAn  or  the  Mint. 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DCAS  FtaENo:  A  few  days  ago  I  received 
from  you  in  compliance  with  my  request  the 
listing  of  the  relative  place  In  our  currency 
circulation  of  the  first  three  coins.  I  note 
the  time  is  No.  3.  Thank  you  for  this  infor- 
mation. 

As  we  stated  In  asking  you  therefor.  I  had 
in  mind  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the 
likeness  of  our  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  placed  on  the  dime.  I  say 
"proper"  for  the  following  reasons,  amongst 
others:  First.  The  dime  was  made  famous 
over  the  world  because  of  the  triumph  by  our 
great  beloved  President  of  great  spirit,  heart, 
nUnd.  and  soul  over  physical  infirmities  and 
handicaps.  Second.  It  was  made  famous  over 
the  world  because  of  the  March  of  Dimes 
which  was  sponsored  by  him  in  order  that 
the  terrible  disease  of  Infantile  paralysis 
might  be  eliminated  in  the  experience  of  all 
mankind.  The  millions  of  dollars  received 
has  actually  achieved  a  great  deal  In  this 
worthy  objective.  Third.  Other  coins  of  our 
great  Nation  have  had  the  likenesses  of  our 
great  Presidents  and  citizens  placed  upon 
them.  Fourth.  The  circulation  of  the  dime, 
whUe  No.  3  now  In  our  Nation,  is  so  rapidly 
increasing  that  it  has  become  almost  the  most 
popular  coin  in  business.  Fifth.  The  dime 
has  become  a  piece  of  money  few  which  the 
average  American  has  real  aJTection  because 
of  the  identity  thereof  with  the  March  of 
Dimes. 

The  other  most  conunonly  used  coins  each 
have  the  head  of  a  great  American  past  Presi- 
dent, to  wit:  The  penny,  Abraham  Lincoln; 
the  nickel.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  quarter, 
George  Washing :on.  It  would  be  very  appro- 
priate to  have  the  replica  of  this  great  Amer« 
lean  on  one  side  of  the  dime  and  the  replica 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  the  other  side. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  offer  a  bill  on  the  floor 
of  th?  Houae  in  this  regard,  because  I  antici- 
pate that  a  simpler  and  more  efficient  process 


of  doing  this  timely  act 
Etepartment  deciding  so 
error  in  this  Important 
predate  your  advising  in 

I  will  say.  from  the 
slonal  District  of  California 
honor  to  represent,  there 
very  large  nimibers  of 
velopment  in  honor  of 
take  place  as  promptly  ai 

If  there  U  any  reason 
done  by  you.  kindly  call 
by  reply  mail. 

I  have  the  honor  to 
Sincerely  yours. 


would  be  by  your 

to  do.     If  I  am  In 

1  bought,  I  shall  ap- 

the  premise. 

Eighteenth  Congres- 

which  I  have  the 

come  frequent  and 

requests  that  this  de- 

I  his  great  Anaerican 

possible. 

why  this  cannot  be 
r  \y  attention  thereto 

b!. 


Cltde  Doyuc, 
Menber  of  Congress. 


Director,  Burzau  or  the 
Department  of  the 


lb 
attei  itlon 


old 


signif  cant 
Ame  lean 
In 


Put  a  diamond  on 

My  Dear  Friend:   You 
on  May  1  to  answer  my 
before  with  reference  tc 
the  dime  and  other 
you  for  the  Information 

On  May  3  I  briefly  wT*te 
Ject  of  my  earlier  phoni 
you.    I  see  in  my  letter 
not  there  Include  a  slxtl 
intended  to  do.    So  I  do 
sixth  point  to  your 
dime  should  have  placed 
the  likeness  of  our  great 
Delano  Roosevelt.    It  is 

Sixth.  A  diamond  on 
statement  seems  at  all 
hope  that  upon   reflectH)n 
you  that  It  is  most  s 
of  the  fact  that  the 
large,  thought  of  him 
always  will,  as  a  genuine 
diamonds  being  what 
the  minds  of  people,  I 
am  using  as  psychologlc4l 
son  for  putting  into 

Shortly  after  the  death 
I  had  intended  to  file  a 
purpose  of  my  suggestlor 
It  was  a   matter  which 
put  into  effec^  by  our 
the  proper  Government 
by    congressional 
should  be  put  into  effect 
gresslonal  action  might 
going  to  make  remarks 
Congressional  Record 
two. 

Another  suggestion  I 
do  put  the  likeness  of 
mocracy  on  the  dime, 
nationwide — yes, 
your  doing  so.    It  mlghk 
March  of  Dimes  campal^  n 
raise  additional  money 
ralysls  program,  or  condtuct 
tlonal  appropriate  national 
recognition  thereof. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 
Respectfully  yours 


Mat  10,  1945. 
Mint, 
7  reasury, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
every  dime, 
were  good  enough 
Inquiry  of  a  few  days 
the  circulation   of 
American  coins.    Thank 


th(y 


Mil 


legish  tion 


t  lis 
then 
worldvs  ide 


Taps  for  a  Piesident 


EXTENSION  OP 


OP 


you  on  the  sub- 
communication  to 
}f  May  3  that  I  did 
item,  which  I  had 
now,  and  urge  this 
as  to  why  the 
on  one  side  thereof. 
President,  Franklin 
as  follows: 
livery  dime.     If  this 
at  first  glance,  I 
it  will  occur  to 
and  indicative 
people,  by  and 
his  lifetime   and 
diamond.     Genuine 
are  in  fact  and  in 
ajubmit  the  phrase  I 
strength  and  rea- 
thls  suggestion, 
of  our  great  leader, 
to  effectuate  the 
to  you,  but  feeling 
should  logically  be 
I  greements  between 
(ifficlals,  rather  than 
and    that    It 
long  before  con- 
t>e  concluded.  I  am 
put  them  in  the 
the  next  day  or 


aid 
la 


:  lave  la  that  If  you 
diamond  of  de- 
there  should  be 
recognition    of 
be  that  an  extra 
be  conducted  to 
the  infantile-pa- 
other  or  addl- 
and  even  world 


Cltde  Dotlk, 
Member  of  Congress. 


REMARKS 


HON.  ESTES  PPAUVER 


or  tennb:^ee 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  May 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    M] 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 


RE]  >RESENTATIVES 


10.  1945 


Speaker,  under 
,  I  wish  to  in- 


clude a  poem  written  by  Charlotte  Levin, 
of  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  who  is  now  a  ser- 
geant in  the  WAC,  stationed  in  New 
Guinea : 

TAPS  rOR  A  PRESIDENT 

Sad  is  this  hour,  torn  every  tear 

Loose  from  its  hiding. 
Saddened  the  Nation.    Darkened  night 

In  death  abiding. 

Magnificent  Imprint  etching 

Clearly  heart's  vision 
Deep  in  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 

Coxirage,  decision. 

Leading  a  people  through  storm's  stress, 

Safeguarding  freedom. 
Lighting  a  way  through  valleyed  dark 

To  commoner's  kingdom. 

Stature  towering,  aiming,  reaching. 

Wind-swept  head  held  high. 
Unscathed  by  elements  beating. 

Greatness  none  could  deny. 

By  death  alone  was  vanquished. 

Indelible  hand 
Writing.  "Never  forgotten 

His  name  shall  stand.  ■' 

Serving  In  death  to  live.  Inspire 

Those  who  must  man  lead. 
Guiding   their   foouteps   through    darkened 
hours. 

Cherishing  liberty's  creed." 

Sound  the  taps,  half  mast  the  colors'  glory. 
Sad  is  our  hour,  dynamic  its  story. 

— C.  C.  Levin. 
April  13,  1945. 


Studies   and   Reports   To   Be   Made    on 
Columbia  River  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro,  I 
Include  an  article  which  appeared  in 
Civil  Engineering,  written  by  Col.  Ralph 
A.  Tudor,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  who  is  district  engineer  In 
the  Portland,  Oreg..  office.  This  article 
contains  much  valuable  information  con- 
cerning various  studies  being  conducted 
by  Goveinment  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  River  that  should 
be  available,  in  voy  judgment,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Record.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seventeen -Point  Studt  op  Columbia  Riveb 
Development  Undeetaken 

(By  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  A.  M.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Colonel, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Portland  District  En- 
gineer, Portland.  Oreg.) 

(An  engineers  plan  to  take  care  of  navi- 
gation, irrigation,  flood  control,  power,  and 
related  benefits  is  the  objective  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Columbia  River  system  by 
the  Cc»i)e  of  Engineers.  Potentially  th« 
greatest  river  system  of  the  United  States, 
the  Columbia  offers  at  least  25,000.000  kilo- 
watts of  cheap  power  yet  to  be  developed. 
That  such  development  is  to  be  orderly  and 
well  planned,  the  Senate  sp>ecified  when  it 
authorised  this  study.  Several  United  States 
Government  agencies  are  cooperating   with 
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the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Canada  has 
agreed  to  Join  in  the  study  pnd  investigate 
waters  north  of  the  boundary.  Because  of 
the  multiplicity  of  data  to  be  collected,  Col- 
onel Tudor  states,  the  repc:t  will  not  be 
completed  until  1S48  ) 

The  Columbia  River  was  one  of  the  great 
attractions  that  diew  explorers  and  settlers 
to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  for  more  than 
a  century  it  has  served  them  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them  well.  Although  it  remains 
relatively  undeveloped  today,  it  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  mitural  resources 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  pos- 
sesses latent  ability  to  irrigste  several  mil- 
lion acres  of  otherwise  desert  land,  to  sup- 
port a  system  of  inland  wate-ways  for  navi- 
gation, to  generate  vast  quar.tities  of  cheap 
power  and  otherwise  to  benef-t  the  extensive 
frontier  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Some 
development  has  already  been  realized,  but 
the  potentialities  have  only  been  touched. 
Ill  fact,  the  full  FcssibiUties  can  only  be 
estimated  at  this  time. 

Many  studies  and  reports  have  been  made 
and  the  most  comprehensive  are  the  "308" 
reports  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  These 
cover  the  main  stem  of  the  C'olumbla  River 
below  the  Canadian  border  and  portions  of 
several  of  the  principal  United  States  tribu- 
taries There  remain,  however,  virtually  the 
entire  Canadian  portion  of  the  river  system 
and  many  tributary  sections  In  the  United 
States  which  have  not  been  studied  in  co- 
ordination with  the  rest  of  the  system.  With 
the  relatively  meager  actual  development 
that  has  so  far  been  accomplished,  no  harm 
has  come  and  no  loss  has  bee  a  suffered,  but 
with  the  more  intense  activity  projected  for 
the  future,  it  is  essential  tht.t  the  existing 
reports  be  extended  and  reTis.Kl.  Only  thus 
will  It  be  possible  to  obtain  the  greatest  value 
for  this  water  system  at  the  least  cost  and 
at  the  earliest  time  compatible  with  proper 
development. 

The  need  for  such  addltionsl  planning  has 
been  apparent  for  some  time  and  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  thought  ind  discussion. 
The  first  positive  action  to  thif-  end  was  taken 
on  September  24,  1»43,  when  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  adopted  a  resolution  that 
directed  the  Corps  of  Engineerw,  United  SUtes 
Army,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  extend  and 
revise  the  "308"  reports  and  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  the  development  and  use  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  system. 
The  second  Important  step  wis  accomplished 
when,  by  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Canadian  and.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments, the  International  aspe<:t8  of  the  prob- 
lem were  referred  to  the  International  Joint 
Commission  on  March  3,  1944  In  this  man- 
ner, one  of  the  most  important  and  Intensly 
interesting  engineering  invest: gatlons  yet  un- 
dertaken In  this  country  has  been  started. 
and  after  approximately  1  year.  It  Is  well  under 
way. 

The  Importance  of  the  study  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  involved  can  be  compre- 
hended only  from  a  brief  de«;riptlon  of  the 
Columbia  River  system.    It  Is  one  of  the  great 
river  systems  of  the  world,  exceeded  In  this 
country  only  by  the  Mississippi.    In  fact,  the 
Columbia  surpasses  the  Mlssl»ippl  Insofar  as 
potential   power  developmen*.  and  Irrigation 
are  concerned.    The  principal  tributaries  are 
the      Kootenai.      Clark      Fork,      Okanogan, 
Wenatchee.    Spokane,    Taklria.    Snake,    De- 
schutes,  Klickitat,   WUllamette.   Lewis,   and 
Cowlitz.     The  drainage  arec    includes  some 
359.000  square  miles,  of  whloh  39.000  are  In 
Canada.     In  the  United  Staes.  waters  from 
Wyoming.  Montana.  Idaho,  Nevada,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oregon  flow  to  the  eea  by  this  route. 
Most  of  the  tributaries  have  their  origin  In 
the  high  Rockies  and  tumble  through  several 
thousand  feet,  the  largest  part  of  this  fall 
being     concentrated     In     the     headwaters. 
Sufficient     fall,     however,     remains     below 
Spckane,  Wash,   (elevation    1.870).  Lewiston, 
Idaho  (elevation  738). Pasco,  Wash,  (elevation 


Sf?8) ,  and  other  downstream  points  to  permit 
the  development  of  large  blocks  of  power  and 
to  create  significant  navigation  problems. 

Rainfall  and  runoff  characteristics  of  the 
area  are  unusual.  Storms  moving  In  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  principally  from  November  to 
April  Inclusive,  are  forced  to  drop  most  of 
their  moisture  when  they  cross  the  coast  and 
Cascade  ranges.  West  of  The  Dalles,  the 
annual  rainfall  varies  from  30  to  100  Inches. 
Between  the  Cascades  and  the  Rockies  Is  a 
vast  scml-arid  plateau  with  a  rainfall  gener- 
ally of  less  than  14  Inches  Finally,  the 
Rockies  gather  In  from  15  to  50  Inches  of 
precipitation  per  year. 

That  this  last  Is  almost  wholly  snow  and 
melts  In  the  summer  Is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  Portland  has  two  high-water 
periods  each  year.  In  midwinter,  the  Wil- 
lamette reaches  its  high  stage,  while  In  mid- 
summer, peak  flow  in  the  Columbia  becks 
water  up  the  Willamette  to  produce  a  higher 
stage  at  Portland.  The  maximum  flow  of 
the  Columbia  near  Its  mouth  reaches  about 
1,250,OCO  cubic  feet  per  ceccnd.  while  the 
minimum  uncontrolled  flow  is  55.000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Each  year,  an  average  of 
189,000.000  a  ere -feet  flows  to  the  Pacific  via 
the  Columbia. 

The  region  drained  by  this  vast  river  sys- 
tem Is  rich  in  resources.  In  a  few  areas  some 
of  these  gifts  of  nature  are  developed  quite 
extensively,  but  on  the  whole  the  potential- 
ities remain  for  the  future.  The  reclama- 
tion of  Irrigable  land  has  advanced  perhaps 
the  fastest,  and  today,  out  of  some  16,000.000 
acres  under  cultivation  In  the  United  Spates 
portion  of  the  basin,  approximately  4.120,000 
acres  are  irrigated.  From  surveys  at  hand.  It 
appears  that  at  least  another  4.000.000  could 
be  successfully  Irrigated.  The  value  of  this 
potential  acreage  to  the  Nation  is  illustrated 
by  a  typical  development  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  southern  Idaho,  where  land 
once  desert  yields  crops  valued  at  $75  per 
acre. 

Deep-water  navigation  Is  provided  from  ^he 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Portland  and  Vancouver  (35 
feet) ,  and  is  authorized,  but  not  yet  dredged, 
to  The  Dalles  (27  feet).  Barges  can  be  moved 
to  Albany  on  the  Willamette  and  to  Pasco  on 
the  Coliunbla:  and  in  recent  years  trafllc  on 
these  waterways  has  been  increasing  rapidly. 
However,  even  in  these  up-river  stretches 
serious  obstacles  to  economic  operation  re- 
main. In  the  Columbia  there  are  several 
sections  of  fast  rapids,  and  except  at  Bonne- 
ville Dam  all  locks  are  antiquated.  In  addi- 
tion to  vast  improvement  of  the  channels 
now  available,  future  navigation  will  un- 
doubtedly require  new  extensions  tip  the 
Snake  to  Lewiston,  further  up  the  Columbia 
at  least  to  Priest  Rapids,  to  Corvallls  on  the 
Willamette,  and  possibly  elsewhere. 

The  development  of  Industry  and  of  agri- 
culture in  the  basin  has  already  created  the 
need  for  extensive  flood  protection  in  many 
areas.  Some  areas  have  already  been  made 
free  from  haeard.  A  great  many  more  have 
been  or  are  being  investigated,  and  the  com- 
prehensive study  will  doubtless  disclose 
others. 

Development  of  hydroelectric  power  Is  stUl 
In  its  infancy,  and  future  possibilities  have 
not  been  determined.  In  fact,  a  great  amount 
of  Investigation  and  planning  Is  yet  to  be 
done  In  this  field.  An  Inventory  of  power 
plants  shows  that  67  of  more  than  500  kilo- 
watts are  now  operating,  with  a  total  gen- 
erating capacity  of  2.022.600  kilowatts.  Ex- 
cept for  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams, 
built  and  operated  by  the  Army  engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  respectively, 
the  existing  plants  are  not  large,  having  an 
average  capacity  of  only  10.860  kilowatts.  At 
the  present  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  more 
than  estimate  the  amount  of  power  that  the 
Columbia  River  system  can  economically  gen- 
erate. However.  It  Is  believed  that  at  least 
25,000,000  kUowatta  of  cheap  power  Is  to  be 


had  as  the  need  Is  created.  By  comparison, 
all  the  hydroelectric  power  now  generated  In 
the  United  States,  including  the  preat  olants 
Boulder.  Shasta.  Bonneville.  Grand  Coulee, 
and  m  the  T.  V.  A.  system,  totals  approxi- 
mately 25.000.000  kilowatts. 

METHOD  or  STTTOT 

An  Investigation  of  the  Columbia  R!ver 
svstem  is  so  large  in  scope  that  It  requires 
very  careful  and  thcushtful  planning,  as  well 
as  the  cooperation  and  advice  of  all  Inter- 
ested parties.  While  it  must  be  pursued 
vigorously  and  diligently.  It  should  not  be 
carelessly  rushed  to  fxirnlsh  a  premature  re- 
port. Preliminary  dlrcusslons  have  shewn 
that  the  study  must  be  progressive  In  nature 
and  that  It  must  move  successively  iroin  one 
problem  to  another.  This  will  be  more  clearly  - 
understood  from  a  statement  of  the  varloue 
problems  Into  which  the  study  has  been 
divided. 

Furthermore.  It  was  recognized  that  if  the 
comprehensive  plan  Is  to  meet  viih  ultimate 
success.  It  must  be  generally  acceptable  to 
the  several  States  Involved.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult assignment,  as  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual States  are  a  matter  of  real  concern 
to  them.  They  are  properly  fearful  of  any 
gsneral  statements,  but  they  have  repeat- 
edly concurred  In  the  t>ellef  that  a  sound 
engineering  plan  can  be  worked  out  that  wlU 
be  mutually  beneficial,  without  depriving 
any  of  them  ol  their  Individual  rights. 

It  Is  evident  that  nothing  less  than  a  good 
and  complete  Job  must  be  done  In  full  co- 
operation with  the  States.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons. It  was  determined  that  5  years  should 
be  devoted  to  the  work,  and  a  completion 
date  of  July  I.  1948.  was  established.  In  the 
meantime,  development  of  the  area  wUl  not 
be  delayed,  since  enough  projects  have  al- 
ready been  reported  on  and  are  ready  for 
prosecution,  if  Congress  desires,  to  bridge 
the  gap. 

SEVENTEEN  SEPARATE  PROBLEMS 

In  planning  the  siudy.  It  seemed  best  to 
divide  the  work  into  a  number  of  separate 
problems.  Each  of  these  Is  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  partial  report,  and  all  are  later  to  be 
combined  into  a  single  comprehensive  re- 
port. Many  of  the  problems  cannot  be 
started  until  others  are  at  least  partially 
completed,  and  this  U  provided  for  by  proper 
scheduling.  A  brief  r^sum6  of  each  of  the 
problems  follows: 

Problem  1.  Inventory  of  projects  and  in- 
vestigations: Much  development,  already  ac- 
complished or  planned  In  the  area,  has  been 
Inventoried  In  deUll.  The  Inventory  In- 
cludes both  public  and  private  projects  for 
Irrigation,  flood  control,  power  generation, 
navigation,  and  other  purposes  In  the  United 
Slates.  This  was  completed  on  July  1.  1944. 
Problem  2  Stream  flow,  hydrological  and 
meteorological  data:  A  great  volume  of  stream 
flow,  flood,  storm,  snow  survey,  and  meteoro- 
logical records  has  been  accumulated,  and  an 
Inventory  of  these  waa  completed  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1944.  •  A  study  of  these  records  Indi- 
cates the  need  for  additional  data,  and  these 
that  can  be  accumulated  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report  are  being  obtained. 

Problem  3.  Mapping:  Many  areas  have 
been  mapped  by  vswlous  agencies,  nnd  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  this  work  has  been  made. 
It  has  now  been  determined  that  rather  ex- 
tensive additional  areas  must  be  surveyed  and 
mapped  to  permit  a  proper  engineering  study 
of  the  area.  It  is  Intended  to  map  only  the 
necessary  stteams,  not  the  entire  basin. 
During  the  past  summer,  aerial  photograoh* 
were  completed.  Ground  control  and  maps 
will  be  exj>edit€d.  but  the  task  Is  so  rrest  that 
It  is  not  expected  to  be  completed  until  Jan- 
uai^  1.  1948. 

Problem  4.  Natural  resources:  Inn\«ner- 
able  surveys  have  heretofore  been  made  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  basin.  The«e  data 
will  be  combined  to  produce  a  comprehensive 
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picture.  This  Is  scheduled  for  completion  on 
January  1,  1945  It  may  develop  that  cer- 
tain additional  surveys  should  be  made  to 
complete   the   information. 

Problem  5.  Power  maiket:  A  study  of  the 
existing  and  probable  future  uses  of  electric 
energy  will  be  made.  This  will  cover  load 
centers,  rapidity  of  development,  power  de- 
mandt,  and  load-curve  characterUtlcs.  Com- 
pletion of  a  preliminary  report  Is  scheduled 
for  July  1.  1945,  and  that  of  the  final  report 
for  January  1.  1948. 

Problem  6  Economic  studies:  It  Is  In- 
tended that  the  plan  finally  developed  will  he 
economically  sound  and  above  reproach. 
Many  general  rules  for  measuring  the  eco- 
nomic propriety  of  projects  have  been  estnb- 
llshed  by  Congress  and  by  the  several  Fed- 
eral agencies.  However,  it  Is  possible  that. 
because  of  the  Interdependence  of  projects 
and  the  interstate  and  International  aspects 
of  the  basin,  some  cbanr:es  or  additions  to 
these  rules  would  be  advisable.  A  report  on 
this  Is  scheduled  for  completion  on  July  1, 
1945. 

Problem  7  Irrigation:  It  Is  recognized  that 
the  West  must  have  adequate  water  for  Irri- 
gation. To  Insure  this,  the  first  step  in 
planning  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  will  be  to  determine  all  areas 
that  can  ultimately  be  Irrigated,  the  amount 
of  water  needed,  and  the  source  of  this  water. 
This  report  Is  scheduled  for  completion  on 
July  1.  194fl. 

Problem  8.  Navigation :  This  study  will  In- 
clude potential  water-borne  commerce  and 
the  probable  character  and  dimensions  of 
barges  and  tujjs  so  that  It  may  be  p>c«slble 
to  determine  the  proper  channel  depths  and 
wldth.^  and  the  stretches  of  the  rivers  that 
should  be  Improved.  This  report  Is  also 
scheduled  for  completion  on  July  1,  1945. 

Problem  9  Flood  control:  Many  areas  In 
the  basin  are  still  subject  to  destructive 
floods.  It  will  be  nece.uary  to  determine 
which  "it  these  should  be  protected  and  the 
prop;:,  oceans  for  so  doing.  September  1, 
1947.  has  been  fixed  as  the  dats  for  this 
report. 

Problem  10.  Powvr  generation:  While  sub> 
__Jtct  to  Ui*  rttbu  oi  irrlftatloa  and  navlga* 
tlon.  and  to  thfl  Dflcds  for  flood  control,  power 
ttenernuoa  It  OIM  ot  tb«  OKMt  dlfflcult  as  well 
as  one  at  ttM  BMai  tmporUnt  pn^blems  to  be 
studied  Animn  to  tht  pr«c«dlng  problems 
wiu  very  largtily  control  ths  solution  of  this 
pr^lMtt.  Row«v«r.  so  many  possible  solu- 
Uona  atUl  r«natn  that  it  will  h*  nece/sary  to 
rMort  10  ft  etruift  amount  of  cut-and-try 
to  product  a  proper  plan.  This  will  be  on* 
of  the  last  studies  completed  and  la  sched- 
uled for  January  1,  194*. 

Problem  U,  Recreational  development:  In 
many  Inctance.n.  it  will  b«  possible  and  ad- 
visAbls  to  provide  recre«ttonal  facilities  In 
conjunction  with  reservoirs  or  other  projecu. 
These  possibilities  will  be  Investigated  con- 
currently with  other  work  and  reported  on 
January  1.  UH8. 

Problem  12.  Power  distribution:  The  physi- 
cal difficulties  and  the  cost  of  distributing 
electric  power  from  river  plants  to  points  of 
consumption  will  be  direct  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  river  system.  A  report  on 
this  problem  Is  scheduled  for  July  1,  1947. 

Problem  13.  Fish  life:  It  Is  essential  that 
nil  feasible  means  be  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection and  perpetuation  of  flsh  life,  which  Is 
unusually  important  In  the  Northwest.  A 
study  wiil  be  made  of  facilities  for  enabling 
flsh  to  pass  dams,  of  the  possible  reservation 
of  certa'n  streams,  and  of  other  means  to 
accomplish  this  end.  A  report  Is  scheduled 
for  January  1.  1946. 

Problem  14.  Miscellaneous:  Domestic  wa^er 
supply,  stream  pollution,  little  reservoirs  for 
range  stock,  and  other  miscellaneous  prob- 
lems will  be  the  subject  of  a  report  due  Jau- 
tiary  1.  1948. 

Problem  15.  Cooperation  with  Canada: 
Since  a  large  share  of  the  headwaters  of  the 
Columbia  He  in  Canada,  it  is  essential  that 
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COOPERATION 

Many   agencies  othe' 
Engineers  have  a  proper 
sponsiblllty  for  one  or 
that  have  been 
their    advice     and 
sought.     In   some 
are  preparing  parts  of 
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Mines.  United  States 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  10,  1945 

Mr.  KELI.EY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  include  a  proclamation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
calling  for  observance  of  national  re- 
habilitation week.  The  date  has  been 
set  to  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  passage  of  the  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1920. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a  sound 
and  wise  activity  of  this  Government, 
and  I  am  glad  that  the  Congress  extended 
its  u.sefulnes.  by  enacting  the  Barden- 
La  Pollette  Act  in  1943.  We  are  learning 
new  things  about  it  in  the  work  of  re- 
habilitating our  war  disabled,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  every  di.sabled 
man  and  woman  in  the  country  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  trained  and  refitted 
for  useful  and  productive  lives. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

PmocLAMATiON     2650 — National    RtHABiLrrA- 
TioN  Week 

■T    THI    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    VNrrXD    STATES    OF 
AMEXICA,^  A   PROCLAMATION 

With  the  attention  of  the  Nation  rightly 
focused  on  the  welfare  of  men  and  women 
returning  from  service  In  the  armed  forces 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  beneflts  provided 
for  them  through  congresslohal  action,  we 
roust  not  let  our  Interest  flag  In  dlschnrg- 
Ing  our  obligations  to  th*  Increasing  thou- 
sands among  our  civilian  pi^pulatlon  who 
through  accident,  disease,  or  congentlal  con- 
ditions are  unable  to  hold  a  place  tn  the 
ranks  of  the  Aroerleaii  working  force.  Even 
In  the  midst  of  war  their  condition  calls 
to  us  for  renewed  effort  to  bring  about  their 
reatomtton  that  they,  too,  may  maintain  their 
a*lt>re*pect  through  self-supporting  work. 

On  Jvuie  a.  our  Nation-wide  program  for 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  M  such  disabled 
men  and  women  win  have  been  In  opera- 
Uon  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Leas  than  S 
years  ago.  th*  Congress  expanded  this  pro- 
gram by  amending  the  VocaUonal  Rehablll- 
Utlon  Act  of  1900,  The  new  law— the  Bor- 
den-La  Follette  Act.  passed  In  1043-  makes  It 
possible  for  the  Pedcr.al  and  State  govern- 
ments, working  ss  a  team,  to  bring  to  the 
menUUy  disabled  and  the  blind  and  all 
other  groups  of  the  disabled,  the  many  serv- 
ices necessary  to  make  them  employable.  In- 
cluding physical  restoration,  vocational 
training  and  placement  In  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

Over  the  past  25  years  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  this  program  for  the  restora- 
tion of  disabled  men  and  women  Is  paying 
dividends  not  only  In  humanitarian  terms 
but  m  dollars  and  cents.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  annually  apply  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion service  for  help.  Because  of  disabili- 
ties they  are  able  to  contribute  little  to  the 
national  Income.  Many  of  them  are  forced 
to  accept  public  aid.  Refitted  for  work 
they  begin  to  pay  theU-  own  way.  No  longer 
then  are  they  tax  consumers;  they  are  tax- 
payers. 

That  we  may  not  fall  to  discharge  otir 
obligation  to  help  every  man  and  woman 
who  needs  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
m  order  to  become  self-supporting.  It  ap- 
pears appropriate  at  this  time  that  I  should 
urge  the  able-bodied  citizenry  of  the  United 
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states  to  unite  In  a  concerted  effort  to  bring 
about  wider  knowledge  and  use  of  the  serv- 
ices for  physical  and  mental  restoration  of 
the  handicapped  provided  under  the  Bar- 
den-La  Pollette  Act,  which  applies  to  all 
civilians  disabled.     Now,  therefore, 

I  Harry  8.  Truman,  Preildent  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  declare 
the  week  beginning  June  2,  1846,  as  National 
Rehabilitation  Week. 

And  I  urge  all  churches,  educational  insti- 
tutions, health  and  welfare  services,  civic 
O'ganlzatlons.  chambers  of  commerce, 
boaids  of  Uade.  Industry,  labor,  public- 
spirited  citizens,  and  the  rudio  and  press 
throughout  the  United  Staes  to  observe 
National  Rehabilitation  Week,  to  the  end 
that  handicapped  men  and  women  through- 
out our  Nation  may  be  located  and  advised 
Of  the  beneflts  to  which  they  may  be  en- 
titled. ^  ^         . 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th 

day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 

Ieeal]     1945.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 

United   States  of  Aaaerlca   the  one 

hundred  and  sixty-ninth. 

Harst  S.  Truman. 

By  the  President: 

Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Food  Almost  Gone,  United  SUtei  Locks 
Pantry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THK  HOUSl  OP  R«PllB8ENTATIV« 


In  the  group  that  was  afraid  of  surpluses 
were  the  powerful  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  National  Orange,  most  of 
the  farm-bloc  Congressmen,  the  food  trades 
and  top  offlclalB  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. 

Against  them  stood  the  labor  unions,  the 
National  Farmers  Union  representing  the 
smaller  farmers,  and  some  consumer  and  re- 
ligious groups  working  through  an  organiza- 
tion called  Pood  for  Freedom,  inc..  and  some 
officials  of  W.  F.  A.  and  other  departments 
concerned  with  food  supplies. 

On  July  31.  1943.  a  special  food  advisory 
committee  of  Government  experts  headed  by 
E.  W.  Oaumnltz.  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Warfare,  said  In  a  report  (which  was  made 
public  only  after  It  had  leaked  out  to  a  news- 
paper) that  creation  of  a  food  stock  pile  was 
imperative. 

"A  thorough  food  program  requires  cre- 
ation of  a  single  contingency  reserve  to  cover 
unusual  and  unpredictable  demands  for  the 
United  States  armed  forces.  United  States 
civilians,  and  foreign  claimants,"  the  report 
said. 

That  recommendation  was  never  adopted. 
Instead  the  W.  F.  A.  made  a  determined  and 
successful  effort  last  year  to  cut  down  food 
reserves. 

The  W.  F.  A.  not  only  refused  to  create  Its 
own  stock  piles  but  would  not  let  U.  N. 
R.  R.  A.  and  Allied  Governments,  whose  re- 
quests for  food  allocations  had  to  have 
W.  F.  A.  approval,  bul.'d  up  their  own  re- 
serves. 

W.  F.  A.  officials  were  able  to  create  fears 
of  post-war  surpluses  because  the  amount 
of  Army  food  reserves  were  a  military  secret. 
The  public  was  never  given  a  true  and  com- 
plete picture  of  our  food  situation  because  of 
this  great  unknown  quantity. 

Last  February  15  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  W.  Olm- 
stead.  Deputy  War  Food  Administrator,  testi- 
fied before  a  House  Approprlatloiu  subcom- 
mittee that  "the  stocks  accumulatad  for  mil- 
itary reaerves"  would  be  used  to  help  teed 
Europe. 


Thursday.  May  10,  19iS 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Kpeaker.  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extmd  my  i-emarks 
In  the  RicokO  I  deaire  to  include  an 
arllcle  by  Malcoln\  Loiran,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post  on  April 
10.  IM6.  The  article  Is  entitled  "Pood 
Almost  Gone.  United  SUtM  Locki 
Pantry,"  and  Is  the  second  of  a  scries 
of  six  articles  which  havt  been  written  by 
him  on  the  food  situation  and  which 
have  been  published  in  the  New  York 
Post. 

As  against  a  food  stock  pile  to  Uke  care 
of  the  possible  wants  of  the  American 
people  or  the  fear  of  a  post-war  food 
surplus,  which  might  have  hurt  the 
farmers.  It  Is  evident  that  the  authorities 
succumbed  to  the  fear  of  the  surplus. 
The  result  Is  the  scarcity  of  food  for  the 
people  in  the  consuming  areas.  The 
article  follows: 

Food  Almost   Gonx.   Umrn)   States   Locus 

PArrrxT 

(By  Malcolm  Logan) 

Throughout   1M4  a  long  and  bitter  fight 

went  on  In  Washington  over  the  question  of 

food  stock-piling. 

One  of  the  contending  groups  did  not  want 
to  save  up  our  excess  food  supplies  because 
It  feared  a  post-war  food  siuplus  which  would 
hurt  the  Indxistry  and  farmers. 

Tlie  other  group  wanted  stock  pUes  so  that 
there  would  be  plenty  of  food  when  It  was 
needed  for  our  armed  forces,  our  civilians. 
OOT  lighting  aUles.  and  the  people  of  Europe 
who  were  to  be  liberated  from  the  Axis. 


food  Investigates  that  serious  shortages  were 
rapidly  developing  In  meat.  fats,  snd  oUa, 
sugar,  dairy  products,  and  other  foods, 
o.  r.  A.  rouoKT  roa  aanomNa 

Last  July,  in  order  to  preserve  our  dwin- 
dling supplies,  the  O.  P.  A.  began  a  fight  to 
restore  to  rationing  the  canned  goods  and 
meats  taken  off  polnU  in  the  spring. 

But  the  W.  F.  A.  convinced  War  MoblUaer 
Byrnes  that  It  wasn't  necessary,  and  appar- 
ently Byrnes,  like  many  other  high  oflk:lRls, 
thovight  the  war  In  Europe  was  almost  won 
last  summer. 

On  September  9  he  forecast  removal  of  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  food  rationing  In  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  and  helped  along  the  surplus 
scare  by  saying  that  a  sxirpUu  was  In  sight. 
The  Government,  he  predicted,  would  have 
to  buy  excess  foods  to  prevent  a  collapse  of 
prices. 

Even  when  It  became  apparent  later  In  the 
year  that  our  optimism  about  the  military 
outlook  was  unfounded,  the  W.  F.  A.  did  noth- 
ing to  conserve  stocks  of  food. 

DEMANDED  AN  ABOUT-FACa 

On  October  3  Pood  for  Freedom  sent  War 
Food  Administrator  Jones  a  memorandum 
asking  an  immediate  about-face  in  policy. 
He  Ignored  It. 

On  November  !M)  Howard  Tolley.  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  disclosed 
that  we  were  unable  to  supply  Europe's  essen- 
tial relief  needs  in  four  of  six  major  food 
categories— meat,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  and 
milk.     Still  nothing  was  done. 

Finally.  Pood  for  Freedom  and  22  allied 
organizations  took  their  fight  to  the  White 
House  on  December  22.  Two  days  later, 
canned  vegetables  and  nearly  all  meats  were 
put  back  on  points,  and  because  supplies  were 
so  low.  millions  of  red  and  blue  stampa  were 
canceled. 

We  had  at  last  locked  our  pantry  door. 
But  by  that  time,  thanks  to  W.  F.  A.,  th*r* 
was  not  enough  food  left  to  go  around. 


ARMT  NAa  vaar  8iiait.onB 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Representative 
Cannon  lOemoorat.  ot  Missouri ).  he  atreed 
that  there  were  vast  surpluses  on  hand  lu  tlie 
Army  warehouses  and  ptpeltnes. 

At  this  hearing  Olmstead  also  made  the 
extraordinary  statement.  "I  have  n*v*r  b**u 
pertnltied  to  aee  what  the  mUiury  invento- 
Ilea  show." 

Laat  w*ek  another  spokesman  for  the 
F,  W.  A.  told  this  reporter  that  the  F.  W.  A. 
had  been  oonstantly  kept  informed  as  to 
the  amount  of  Army  food  reserves.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  since  the  W.  F.  A.  is  respon- 
sible for  allocating  our  food  supplies.  It  oould 
not  do  Its  Job  without  this  information.  Yet 
Olmstead  said  he  did  not  know  how  much 
food  the  Army  had  on  hand. 

NO  STOCK  Ml*,  BtJT — 

The  carefully  cultivated  reports  of  great 
Army  stock  piles  were  finally  dented  by  As- 
sistant War  Secretary  Patterson  last  March 
23. 

••We  have  no  stock  pile  in  the  Army,  as  the 
word  Is  conunonly  used,"  he  said. 

Last  week  In  a  more  explicit  statement  he 
revealed  for  the  first  time  Just  how  much 
food  the  Army  has.  A  year  ago.  he  said.  It 
had  a  QO-dcy  supply  for  troops  In  this  coun- 
try, a  68-day  supply  here  at  depots  and  ports 
for  troops  overseas  and  a  108-day  supply  at 
overseas  ports  and  depou.  These  levels  have 
since  been  reduced,  be  said,  to  75  days,  60 
days  and  70  days. 

The  entire  reserve,  he  said.  Is  so  low  thst  if 
It  were  all  suddenly  released  it  wouM  not  be 
enough  to  feed  our  clvUlan  population  for  a 
week. 

But  by  the  time  the  veU  of  military  secrecy 
was  lifted,  the  battle  for  stock  pUlng  had  been 
lost,  and  Olmstead  had  admitted  to  Senate 


Vklwy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

«r  MMnacMimma 

IN  TOl  HOU81  OP  IWPRBBENTATXVta 

Thursday,  May  10,  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavt 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
aioNAL  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  Uie  fol- 
lowln«  excellent  editorial  which  appeared 
m  the  victory  edition  of  the  May  7, 1945, 
Daily  Evening  Item.  Lynn.  Mass.: 
vrcToar 

It  Is  here  at  last,  the  day  of  victory.  It  Is 
a  day  of  spontaneous,  heartfelt  rejoicing,  of 
deliverance  and  profound  thankfulness.  It 
Is  also  a  day  of  questioning  and  of  stock 
taking.  The  celebi^atlon  will  pass  and  be 
forgotten.  The  deliverance  wlU  soon  l>e 
Uken  for  grsnted.  But  the  answers  to  the 
questioning  and  the  result  of  the  stock  tak- 
ing are  still  to  be  determined. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  Europe 
has  gained  liberation  and  fieace.  America 
has  come  halfway,  perhaps  the  hardest  half. 
in  Its  fight  for  survival  as  a  iTree  and  decent 
nation  In  a  free  and  decent  world.  The  par- 
alyzing grip  ot  naxUm  has  been  broken. 
Greater  Lynn  has  played  a  Klorlous  part  to 
that  achievement. 

It  has  taken  8  years  of  atruggle  In  the 
greatest,  most   terrible  war  ever  known   to 
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achieve  this  Ttctory.  They  have  been  5  bit- 
ter year*  of  blood,  toll,  tears,  and  sweat. 
Their  cost  has  been  staRMing.  counted  to- 
day in  the  mtlUons  of  combatants  and  civil- 
ians who  died  for  ttr^e  vicuiry  we  celebrate 
today.  For  yrars  to  come  we  ahall  coiint  a 
Iitrther  cost  in  broken  lives,  families,  prop- 
erty, and  fortunes.  Some  of  these  can  be 
rebuilt,  others  are  gone  forever,  like  the 
monuments  of  earlier  und  prouder  cultures 
tban  oars  which  have  vanished  in  the  wake 
of  battle  and  vandalism. 

And  for  what  has  this  price  been  paid? 
To  curb  the  murderous  aniblticns  of  one 
man.  a  criminal  paranoiac  pem:iiited  by  a 
myopic  world  to  hypnotize  his  country  into 
a  frenzy  approaching  his  own. 

Never  In  history  was  a  man  more  personally 
responsible  for  a  great  war  than  Adolf  Hitler. 
And  never  In  history  was  one  so  unworthy  of 
the  sacrifices  that  be  exacted.  Tet  these 
aaerlfices  have  surpassed  their  cau^e  In  count- 
leas  examples  ot  transcendent  heroism  wbtch 
have  now  reached  a  triumphant  climax. 

The  victory  Is  certainly  a  triumph  of  Amer- 
ican strength  and  cotirage.  American  produc- 
tion and  strategy  and  leadership.  Without 
them  there  couid  have  been  no  victory.  But 
without  the  equal  strength  ar.d  courage  of 
Dunkiric  and  Scallugrad  and  Alamein.  with- 
out the  hop?  and  spirit  of  the  patriots  of  all 
the  occupied  lands  and  of  Britain  In  the  des- 
perate days  of  the  blitz,  Europe  would  not 
have  survived  to  receive  the  American  con- 
tribution that  turned  the  tide. 

America  has  learned  through  her  sacrlflcea 
that  she  can  live  in  harmony  with  herself  and 
in  mutual  fnendllness  and  tinderstandlng 
with  other  nations  when  the  goal  demands 
the  ell  or  t.  That  effort  must  be  continued 
and  increased  toward  the  military  victory 
■till  to  be  won  over  an  enemy  as  cruel  and 
ruthless  as  the  one  now  fallen. 

But  are  the  goals  of  freedom  and  pros- 
perity and  lasting  peace  any  less  desirable  and 
demanding  than  the  goal  of  victory  in  war.' 
Do  military  victories  mean  that  we  may  now 
forget  their  lessons  and  return  to  selfishness, 
stispiclon,  dlsimity,  and  hatred  at  home  and 
abroad? 

We  were  given  the  answer  to  that  question 
26  years  ago.  and  we  did  not  heed  it.  If  we 
and  the  other  great  powers  again  fall  to  heed, 
then  we  sliall  be  no  better  than  Adolf  Hitler, 
who  said  death  of  millions  in  this  war  was 
"merely  an  epLsode." 


Sacrifices  of  the  American  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10,  1945 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
8.  1945.  was  VE-day.  but  it  was  accepted 
in  our  Nation  as  a  challenge,  and  not 
with  a  spiiit  of  celebration.  We  must 
look  ahead  to  the  terrific  task  of  total 
victory  and  we  cannot  stop  now  with  any 
intent  of  victorious  celebrations. 

I  am  certain  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, as  do  I  as  Representative  from 
th6  Seventeenth  Ohio  District,  receive 
many  letters  from  parents  who  have 
known  human  sacrifice  in  the  casualties 
of  sons  and  daughters  in  World  War  No. 
2.  I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
comments  sent  me  by  a  father  in  Ohio 
when  he  received  word  of  the  death  of 


Europe  an 


his  son  In  the 

It  Is  with  tribute  to  the 

American  home  that 

Members  of  Congre&i 

statements: 

f^ 


Regardless   of   the 
searching  In  Its  effects 
viduals,  and  casualties 
to  be  expected,  when  • 
life,  a  person  no  longer 
mans  definition  of  war 


that  war   Is   far- 

to  nations  and  Indl- 

of  variovis  kinds  are 

loved  one  gives  his 

loubts  General  Sher- 


After   receipt   of   tha 
the  War  Department,  vie 
others,    experienced    thi  it 
break  and  despair.    Tlie 
long  duration,  \7ut  cotuage 
despair,  as  we  realize  t4at 
life  must  continue. 


cr(  ed 


In  facing  today's  ch^os 
us    humans    are    com 
realize  that  the  Nazi 
ceptlon  of  civilization 
wrong  things  with  terrltc 
esty  is  In  evidence,  we  rfust 
In  America  we  embrace 
with  minute  enthiisiaah 


a-e 


sc lely  > 


It   Ls  difficult   to  realize 
300.000  American  boys 
lands  at  this  moment, 
ness  of  goodness  In  mi  i 
status,  man  has  failed 
gation  as  a  citizen — 
blind  to  the  fact  that 
spiritual   than  political 
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We  are  prayerful 
will  not  have  been  In  . 
Is  in  the  making,  and  11 
closer  approach  to  right 
tlve.    Humanity  must 
ethers  to  live. 


theater  of  war. 

sacrifices  of  the 

I  pass  on  to  the 

my  constituent's 


dreaded  wire  from 

like  a  great  many 

feeling   of    heart - 

sorrow  will   be  of 

is  stronger  than 

our  struggle  with 


the  majority  cf 

etely    helpless.     We 

offers  a  new  con- 

It  embraces  all  the 

zeal;  then,  if  hon- 

reallze  that  here 

ill  the  right  things — 

and  no  action. 


that  more   than 

sleeping  In  foreign 

due  to  the  weak- 

n.     Because  cf   this 

xi  shoulder  his  obll- 

has.  likewise,  been 

la  much  more 


fi  Bcdom 


thi  t  supreme  sacrifices 

vain.    World  War  No.  3 

It  is  to  be  averted  a 

thinking  Is  Impera- 

le^n  to  live — and  help 


Officials  Fear  Land  bf  Plenty,  Spread 
Gospel  of  Eai-It-All-Up 
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Thursday.  Mcy  10,  1945 


Mr.  LYNCH.     Mr. 
tion  of  food  for  the 
of  the  greatest  probleihs 
a  series  of  six  articles 
lished  in  the  New 
Logan  gives  the  causes 
age.    Under  leave  to 
I  include  the   third 
which  appeared  in 
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The  War  Pood 
to  do  two  things 

To  raise  food 
slble  and  to  distribute  It 
we  could  feed  our  armed 
our  fighting  allies,  and 
freed  from  Nazi  and 
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I  Speaker,  the  ques- 
lome  front  is  one 
of  the  day.     In 
which  were  pub- 
Post,  Malcolm 
of  the  food  short- 
ettend  my  remarks, 
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Administration  was  created 


product  Ipn  as  high  as  pos- 

In  such  a  way  that 

forces  and  civilians, 

the  hungry  people 

Japajnese  conquest. 


Yet  when  we  bad  a  record  production  ot 
pork,  eggs,  lard,  and  other  foods  last  year, 
top  W.  P.  A.  officials  did  not  rejoice.  They 
were  frightened  to  death. 

They  did  not  try  to  save  as  much  of  that 
food  as  possible  for  the  day  wnen  our  own 
supplies  might  be  short  and  we  would  be 
called  upon  to  help  the  starving  people  of 
Etirope.  They  deliberately  encouraged  our 
civilians  to  eat  It  up  as  fast  as  they  could. 

THX   W.    r.   A.   ASSCRANCXS 

That  can  be  proved  by  the  acts  and  the 
Words  of  high  W.  F.  A.  officials,  s 

Lee  Marshall,  W.  F.  A.  Director  of  Distri- 
bution, repeatedly  asstired  the  food  trade 
lc5t  year  that  It  was  W.  F.  A.  policy  to  keep 
food  reserves  to  a  minimum  so  there  would 
be  no  post-war  surplus. 

In  a  speech  In  Cincinnati,  May  4,  he  said: 
"Prom  here  on  cut  we  must  exercise  the 
greatest  possible  csire  with  regard  to  food 
procurement  in  order  that  we  may  come  out 
as  eren  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the  w.ir." 

Ihe  W.  P.  A.  carried  out  the  "bare  shelf 
policy  announced  by  Marshall  by  taking  lard 
off  rationing  on  March  3,  1941,  putting  eight 
canned  vegetables  on  the  point-free  list  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  ending  rationing  on 
all  meats  except  steaks  and  beef  roasts  on 
May  3. 

It  Is  the  W.  P.  A.  which  decides  how  cur 
food  supplies  are  divided  among  the  armed 
forces,  civilians,  and  our  allies.  It  is  also 
the  W.  P.  A —not  the  O.  P.  A.— which  decides 
what  foods  shall  be  rationed  or  taken  cfl 
rationing. 

AND    THE    MEAT    Pn-ED    tTP 

The  official  explanation  of  the  removal  of 
nearly  all  meat  from  rationing  was  that  the 
record  run  of  hogs  and  other  animals,  com- 
bined with  a  drought  and  a  decline  in  Army 
and  lease-lend  demands,  had  Jammed 
slaughterhouses  and  cold-storage  warehouses 
with  meat. 

At  that  time  the  Army  was  using  every 
available  ship  to  rush  to  Engl.ind  the  weap- 
ons needed  for  the  Invasion  of  Prance. 
Army  and  lease-lend  food  was  piling  up  in 
storage  plants  here  at  the  very  time  that 
meat,  lard,  and  eggs  were  being  marketed  in 
record  quantities. 

In  March  1944  the  Nation's  freezer  ware- 
houses in  which  meat,  fowl,  and  butter  are- 
Etored  at  zero  temperatures  were  filled  to 
aoout  92  percent  of  their  capacity,  which  is 
Just  about  the  top  limit. ' 

But  when  meat  was  taken  off  rationing  in 
May  freezer  occupancy  had  dropped  to 
around  85  percent.  It  rose  slowly  after  that 
until  September,  when  It  was  again  near 
the  March  peak.  Since  then  It  has  been 
dropping  steadily,  and  on  March  1  of  this 
year  stood  at  69  percent. 

BX7T    EAT    MOEX    WAS    THE    WORD 

Every  drop  of  1  percent  represents 
roughly  a  million  feet  of  avaUable  space. 
If  meat  rationing  had  been  resumed  last 
summer,  or  even  last  fall,  when  meat  began 
to  get  scarce  again,  we  could  have  stored  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  meat  in  those  mil- 
lions of  empty  cubic  feet. 

Instead  of  doing  that  the  W.  P.  A.  en- 
couraged us  to  eat  more  meat  than  we  had 
ever  eaten  before. 

Lard  was  taken  off  rationing  months  before 
a  combination  of  a  huge  lard  surplus,  re- 
sulting from  the  record  hog  slaughter  of 
1943-44,  and  a  glut  of  eggs  filled  cooler 
warehouses  to  their  highest  practical  occu- 
pancy level  of  about  85  percent  in  July  1944. 

Not  only  was  lard  taken  off  rationing  but 
soap  manufacturers  were  allowed  to  buy  all 
they  wanted,  and  so  were  other  Industrial 
users. 

The  W.  P.  A.,  through  Its  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  did  buy  336,000.000 
pounds  of  lard  during  the  year  and  stored 
It.  with  a  preservative,  in  steel  drums.  But 
It  continued  to  hand  out  lard  to  all  comers 
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after     cooler     space     became     vacant     last 
summer. 

AS  FATS  AND  OILS  DWINDLED 

Last  fall  It  became  apparent  to  Govern- 
ment experts  that  we  were  running  into  a 
shortage  of  fate  and  oils.  Yet  until  Novem- 
ber 13  soap  manufacturers  were  allowed  to 
continue  buymg  lard,  and  lard  rationing  was 
not  resumed  untU  last  January  22.  Point 
values  have  risen  twice  since  then. 

Moreover,  last  January.  2  months  after 
purchase  of  lard  for  soap  had  been  prohibited, 
the  C.  C.  C.  sold  20,000,000  pounds  cf  lard  to 
the  Army,  which  promptly  turned  it  over  to 
five  soap  companies.  The  reason  given  was 
that  the  lard  had  turned  rancid. 

However,  when  It  was  last  Inspected,  it 
was  In  such  condition  that  98  percent  of  it 
could  have  been  recovered  for  use  as  food. 
Both  the  food  trade  and  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.  offered 
to  buy  it,  but  it  was  turned  into  soap. 

Disclosing  this  deal  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  last  March  12,  Representative  Hook 
(Democrat;  Michigan)  charged  that  the  soap 
manufacturers  demanded  this  lard  as  their 
price  for  filling  military  requirements  for 
cheap  yellow  bar  soap,  which  Is  far  less  profit- 
able than  pcfumed  toilet  soaps  which  are 
still  in  abundant  supply  here. 

Even  now.  with  the  fats  and  oil  supply 
steadily  decreasing,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  restrict  the  amount  of  expensive 
soaps  sold  to  the  public  and  Increase  supplies 
of  cheap  laundry  soap. 

Many  Government  experts  believe  we  could 
get  much  more  lard  tf  the  W.  P.  A.  would  or- 
der packers  to  trim  pork  more  closely,  so  that 
the  fat  would  go  into  lard  instead  of  pork 
chops.  At  the  big  packing  plants,  which  ai-e 
under  constant  Federal  Inspecticn,  enforce- 
ment of  such  an  o:-der  would  be  easy. 

It  is  reported  that  such  an  order  was  ac- 
tually drawn  up  some  time  ago.  but  it  has 
never  been  issued. 

THE  SUMMER   OF   OtJR   OVERCONTIDENCS 

Beginning  in  Julv.  the  O.  P.  A.  began  de- 
manding that  the  P.  W.  A.  resume  meat  and 
lard  rationing.  But  that  was  the  summer 
Of  overconfidence.  Many  of  otir  highest  of- 
ficials believed  that  VE-day  was  almost  at 
hand. 

The  W.  F.  A.,  more  concerned  about  possible 
surpluses  ot  food  than  possible  shortages, 
stubbornly  refused  to  resume  rationing.  Our 
accumulated  stocks  melted  away,  and  when 
rationing  was  put  Into  effect  again  last  De- 
cember, there  was  so  little  food  left^  that  we 
must  now  go  In  sllmracr  rations  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  promises  to  feed  hungry  Europe. 


San  Francisco  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  May  10,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  Wednesday,  May  9. 1945: 

TODAY  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

San  Francisco.  May  9— This  Is  a  strange 
place  to  be  wTlting  about  VE-day.  but  per- 
haps, after  all.  It  Is  the  most  significant  loca-*' 
tlon  in  the  whole  world  from  which  to  express 
one's  dissent  from  the  prevailing  concept  of 
VE-day. 

As  encouragement  for  the  future,  as  satis- 
faction over  what  has  already  been  achieved. 


as  an  opportunity  for  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing that  a  big  milestone  has  been  reached — 
as  President  Truman  has  so  eloquently  pro- 
claimed— there  is  reason  for  applause.  But 
what  real  reason  is  there  for  rejoicing,  for 
shouting,  fcr  carousing,  for  stopping  work? 

Will  rejoicing  bring  liack  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  been  killed?  Will  It  re- 
store the  limbs  of  the  maimed,  or  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  sick?  WUl  It  stop  the  fighting 
against  Japan?  Will  It  help  to  prevent  the 
next  world  war? 

These  are  the  questions  that  one  asks  today 
as  the  celebrations  all  around  us  seem  so  drab 
and  artificial.  But  It  is  precisely  becatise  we 
camouflage  truth  on  VE-days  that  we  have 
such  things  as  wars.  We  like  to  sweep  along 
with  so-called  popular  tides  and  let  emotion 
appear  as  the  substitute  for  reason.  And 
that's  why  we  keep  on  Ignoring  the  facts 
that  lead  to  wars. 

Today,  as  I  write  this  In  a  high  building 
which  overlooks  for  miles  around  the  entire 
bay  of  Snn  Francisco,  I   see  so  many  ships 
moving  slowly  out  to  sea,  so  many  kinds  of 
ships,  so  many  loaded  down  and  so  many 
coming  back  to  be  reloaded,  that  I  can  think 
only  of  the  war  out  there  In  the  Pacific — 
10.000  miles  away  from  our  shores.    We  have 
won  a  war  3,500  miles  away  In  Europe,  but 
to  win  a  war  nearly  three  times  as  far  away 
In  the  Pacific  means  an  unsung  yet  unprece- 
dented operation  of  supply  and  transporta- 
tion so  colossal  that  it  Is  really  Indescribable. 
Here  In  San  Francisco,  too,  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  Is  going  on.     Millions  of 
words  are  being  written  about  its  phrases  and 
Its  maneuverlngs.    Again,  emotion  prevails— 
and  a  limitation  on  truth-telling.   It  Is  popu- 
lar, of  course,  to  speak  of  the  conference 
here  as  one  that  is  to  make  a  "lasting  peace." 
It  is  considered  desirable  to  emphasize  such 
progress  as  Is  being  made  and  to  avoid  tell- 
ing the  people  the  unpleasant  truth,  which 
is   that   the   charter   being   written   here   is 
weaker   by   far   and   endeavors,   at   least   on 
paper,  to  do  much  less  to  restrain  the  evil 
passions  of  would-be  aggressors  and  selfish 
powers  than  the  document  drawn  up  26  years 
ago  In  Paris. 

To  those  who  make  such  observations  about 
the  charter  is  fiung  back  the  misleading  re- 
tort that  they  are  "perfectionists."  They  are 
told  that  the  old  league  "tried  to  do  too 
much"  and  hence  failed.  Excuses  and  more 
excuses,  alibis  and  more  alibis,  and  still  not 
the  whole  truth. 

What  Is  the  truth?  It  is  that  men  with 
pride  and  devUlsh  passion,  with  selflsl^ness 
and  greed,  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  what 
mUitary  might  can  do  to  make  peace  and  a 
scorn  for  the  power  of  moral  force  and  spirit- 
ual understanding.  stUl  rule  this  world  and 
run  Its  conference. 

Timidity  such  as  men  on  the  battlefield 
never  show,  hesitancy  and  even  fear  are  the 
characteristics  in  and  about  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference.  Realism,  which  requires 
that  the  facts  of  international  Intercourse  be 
fully  published,  is  met  with  the  same  old- 
fashioned  cautions  of  diplomacy,  namely  that 
the  press  must  remain  polite  and  conform 
to  the  official  line  and  that  critics  must  not 
speak  lest  someone  somewhere  be  offended. 
This  U  the  reactionary  type  of  thinking 
which  creates,  in  time,  the  festering  situa- 
tions that  eventually  bring  on  wars. 

One  had  hoped  that  here  at  San  Francisco, 
after  all  the  sacrifices  of  heroic  men,  there 
would  be  a  new  spirit,  that  the  swashbuck- 
ling attitudes  of  power  would  be  abandoned 
and  that  governments  wcu'd  sit  down  together 
in  all  humbleness  and  examine  their  own 
consciences  before  they  asked  for  political  or 
economic  terms  of  special  advantage  to  them- 
selves. But  they  boldly  proclaim  here  that 
might  makes  right,  that  the  weak  have  less 
voice  because  their  armament  is  less,  and  that 
the  strong  must  be  trusted  to  be  benevolent 
even  when  actuated  by  self-interest. 


Here  they  proclaim  that  human  rights  sra 
to  be  granted  on  paper,  but  to  t)e  bru.shed 
aside  if  they  conflict  with  the  internal  pollclea 
of  any  nation.  Here  they  state  the  same  old 
doctrine  that  "Internal"  affairs  are  sacrosanct, 
which  means  that  another  Hitler  and  another 
Nasi  party  can  ailse.  suppress  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  worship  and  mislead 
millions  of  people  Into  war.  Must  the  charter 
of  a  conference  of  nations  Ignore  all  this  as 
purely  an  "Internal"  and  hence  a  forbidden 
question  for  world-wide  Inquiry  and  con- 
demnation? 

^ome  day  the  truth  may  force  Its  way 
through.  It  must  first  make  a  shambles  of 
this  edifice  of  pretense  called  diplomacy  and 
this  mechanism  of  camouflage  called  expe- 
diency which  permits  quibble  and  equivoca- 
tion. Then  It  wiU  be  revealed  clearly  that 
because  powerful  nations,  like  Individuals, 
often  wish  to  become  a  law  unto  themselves, 
there  has  been  no  universal  peace.  We  shall 
have  peace  only  when  peoples — the  ones  who 
shed  their  blood — are  permitted  to  have  com- 
plete access  to  each  other  through  freedom  of 
the  press  and  speech,  and  when  the  right  to 
insist  on  the  truth  is  not  Impaired  by  the 
coercive  hand  of  totalitarian  governments  or 
dictatorships  anywhere  in  the  world.  Peoples 
can  make  p>eace  and  keep  the  peace  If  they 
will  make  governments  their  servauu  and  not 
their  masters. 


Thoaghts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKCMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10,  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Cotter,  published  re- 
cently in  the  Irish  World: 

THOUGHTS 

(Specially  written   for   the  Irish   World   by 
Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Cotter,  LL.  D..  Lltt.  D.) 
I  turned  from  my  radio,  on  the  evening  of 
the  twenty-sixth,  stunned  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco proceedings  that  never  mentioned  the 
name  of  God.     God.  whose  hands  have  shed 
blessings,  dear  and  numberless,  on  this  land, 
blessings  that  have  made  America  for  the 
world,   a  land  of  promise.    Secretary   Stel- 
tlnius  began  his  introductory  speech  by  de- 
voting   1    minute    to    solemn    meditation. 
Strange  substitute  this  for  prayer  and  un- 
American  to  a  marked  degree,  for  since  Its 
struggling  Infancy  America  has  opened  Its 
every  session  of  Congress,  Its  every  national 
convention  with  prayer.    What  was  the  sol- 
emn meditation  about?     If,  on  God,  why  did 
the   chairman   not    say  so?     Was   it   but    a 
cowardly  and  hypocritical  shift  for  prayer, 
done   out  of  consideration  for  Russia  thst 
Ignores  God? — a  course  that  politicians  would 
call  diplomatic.     This  last  gained  credence, 
as  his  speech  proceeded,  for  it  showed  the 
omission  of  Gods  name  was  formal,  deliber- 
ate, and  by  design.    In  enumerating  realties, 
he    ignored    the    greatest,    the    supremely 
powerful     reality — God.     and     Immediately 
focused  thought  on  faith  in  man.     Faith  in 
man!     How  he  could  have  that.  In  contra- 
distinction  to  faith    In   God.   was   hard   to 
understand  for  man  gives  man,  right  now.  a 
horrible  picture,  rivers  of  blood  and  hills  of 
slain,  the  while  God's  command  pronouncea 
solemnly,  "thou  shalt  not  kill":  and  Chrtet, 
m  kindly  solicitude,  gives  mankind  the  pre- 
cept, "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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The  omlaslon  of  all  recognition  of  and  de- 
pendence on  the  Almighty  was  an  Inault  to 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Jew  alike,  and  woe- 
fully out  of  tune  with  the  popular  song.  Gcd 
BlesB  America.  In  no  way  was  It  fashioned  to 
reach  the  hl:»h  purpose  for  which  men  have 
yearned  aa  the  goal  of  the  Conference.  Our 
brave  boys,  bleeding  and  dying  above  the 
douds  and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  in  fox- 
holes and  Jungles,  are  not  resting  their  faith 
In  man  but  In  the  Ood  whom  nations  and 
warlords  have  forgotten  or  defied. 

Chili "3  representative,  too.  in  his  zestful 
politeness,  praising,  honoring,  and  giving 
thanks  to  the  dead  President,  forgot  the 
Divine  from  whom  all  blessings  <low. 

England's  delegate.  Secretary  Eden,  omitted 
all  mention  of  God  and  yet  dared  to  express 
his  confidence  In  the  Conference,  that  it 
would  conduct  Itself  "with  courage,  modesty 
and  dispatch."  To  reach  this  he  gave  no 
formula.  Like  the  geographers  of  old  was 
he  who  declared  that  Atlas  supported  the 
world  but  were  unable  to  tell  us  on  what  the 
giant  Atlas  stood. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  the  preliminary 
opening  of  the  Conference  was  President  Tru- 
man's address  in  which  he  Invoked  divine 
guidance  and  was  thus  happily  in  touch  with 
the  great  fathers  of  our  country  who  un- 
ashamedly believed  that  without  religion 
there  is  no  morality  and  without  morality 
there  is  anarchy. 

And  now  a  word  to  the  American  delegates, 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  un- 
abridged dictionary  will  be  no  help  to  you 
at  the  Conference,  as  the  Russian  dictionary 
te  baa«d  on  a  new  diplomacy  that  would  have 
words,  manners,  and  morals  strangers  in  the 
world  by  destroying  with  communistic 
glamour  the  hallowed  use  of  words  with 
which  time  has  endowed  them.  Liberty  and 
democracy  and  their  derivatives  have  strange 
meanings  In  the  mouth  of  Russia.  Be  not 
deceived,  then,  by  the  sophistry  deduced 
therefrom.  Stand  firmly  for  America  and 
American  ideals,  remembering  "there  are  no 
tridu  in  plain  and  simple  truth." 


General  Eisenliower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  10.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricoju),  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Thuisday, 
May  10,  1945: 

CENmAL  KSKNHOWEll 

To  President  Roosevelt  and  to  General  Mar- 
shall, with  the  full  concurrence  of  Winston 
Chiu^hlll.  must  go  the  praise  for  having 
selected  General  Elsenhower  for  the  assign- 
ment which  he  has  now  so  brilliantly  carried 
out.  It  took  more  than  normal  insight  into 
human  nature  to  discern  In  this  modest 
brigadier  the  array  of  qualities  necessary  for 
the  organization  and  carrying  out  of  the 
most  difficult  military  campaign  in  history. 

But  it  la  to  General  Eisenhower  himself 
that  tribute  must  be  paid  today.  No  mili- 
tary man  In  the  history  of  our  country  has 
ahown  more  indomitabillty.  None  has  ever 
•o  auccesafuUy  guided  disparate  forces  and 
achieved  with  them  an  overpowering  result- 
ant. Hone  haa  solved  better  than  he  the 
dlfflctUt  personal  questions  which  Incessantly 
arlae  when  hlfh -spirited  men.  representing 
not  merely  differing  points  of  view  but.  In 
•ome  Instances,  differing  national  aspirations. 
are  brought  together  and  bidden  to  work  as 
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a  team  with  a  single  o 
General  Elsenhower  ha< 
this  team  and  Imbue  It 
purpose,  he  would 
which  are  now  being 
He  did  much  more 
raw  human  material 
the  farms,  the  factories 
and  even  the 
and  the  British  Emolre 
training,  welded  it  Into 
chine  capable  cf  w 
blows  of  the  suppoeedl 
Wehrmacht  without 
pline.     To   that   same 
gave  something  even 
urge  to   go  ahead  a 
face  of  prepared  death 
obstacle,  however  letha 
an  army.  too.  must  be 
Elsenhower.     And  It  adc^ 
to  recall  that,  in  large 
trained    on    British    soil 
home  and  the  solace  of 
While  this  training  w 
Eisenhower  had  to  dev 
execution  of  an  amphi 
the    English    Channel, 
waters.     For    almost    a 
channel   had   been   the 
of    Britain.     There    was 
victlon  in  the  minds  of 
and  Europeans  that 
It  and  landing  It  on  a 
something  no  general 

Quietly  and  methodica 
sure  of  prejudice  and 
hower  planned  this 
came  known  that  he  con 
Ignorant  cheered.     The . 
apprehension,  and  these 
voiced  in  high  places 
hower.  using  the  heet 
world  commanded,  went 
ning.  neither   hurrying 
the  ignorant  nor  falterini : 
the  prudent.    It  was  a 
done,  and  he  was 
efficiently,  which  In  the 
least  cost  In  blood.     We 
was  done  despite  the 
unprecedented  storms. 
From    then   on   we 
aspect  of  the  Elsenhower 
development  of  the  plan 
Normandy,  with 
hinge    and     the    almost 
assigned  to  follow  the 
Lo  with  that  rush  across 
tlon  of  Paris  was  but  an 
maneuver,  as  It  should  be 
to  pursue  and  destrey  as 
enemy's    army   as    possible 
wall  stepped  this  un 

We  also  saw  the 
hower  working  at  the 
that  Impregnable  defense 
even  when  in  a  last 
Germans  hit  back  In  the 
glan   bulge.     We   saw   thi 
Rhine,  the  cool  decision 
at     slight    cost     the 
bridgehead  rather  than  al 
to  fit  this  development, 
ment  of  the  Ruhr  and 
suit  of  the  Germans 
Ing  of  the  mythical  Bav 
the  final  plunge  to  the 
and  the  Danube. 

We  saw  all  these  far- 
completed   with   almost 
We  saw  the  complexities  of 
the  Russian  onrush 
over  with  no  ripple;  and 
grand  climax  of 
denouement  In  which. 
main  actor  was  not  on  thd 
In  fact,  was  but  to  speak 
lines  which  rang  the  curt 
presence  brooded  over  that 
It  had  brooded  over  every 
the  long  drama. 
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)Jectlve.     If  all  that 

done  was  to  coach 

With  a  unanimity  of 

all  the  encomiuma 

upon  him. 
this.     He  took  the 
was  lifted  from 
:he  mines,  the  offices, 
of  this  country 
and.  by  meticulous 
a  great  fighting  ma- 
the  heaviest 
Invincible  German 
courage  or  disci - 
luman   machine   he 
r.    He  gave  it  the 
obstacles.  In  the 
and  to  stop  at  no 
This  building  of 
credited  to  General 
to  his  achievement 
part,  his  army  was 
a   long    way   from 
Intends  and  family, 
going  on.  General 
and  plan  for  the 
operation  across 
ihost    treacherous   of 
Jiousand   years   the 
mpregnable  bastion 
an   Ingrained    con- 
ions  of  Americans 
an  army  acrots 
lefended  beach  was 

hope  to  do. 

ly.  against  the  pres- 

General   Eisen- 

V/hen  it  be- 

t*mplated  it,  only  the 
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apprehensions  were 
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cotild   watch   another 
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'or  the  conquest  of 
at  the  northern 
legendary    Patton 
-through  at  St. 
rtrance.     The  llbera- 
iqcldent  in  this  great 
The  objective  was 
1  nuch  of  the  fleeing 
Only    the    west 
prec^dented  movement, 
mind  of  Eisen- 
of  cracking 
hardly  slackening 
spasmodic  plunge  the 
battle  of  the  Bel- 
approach   to   the 
knerely  to  develop 
forltuitous     Remagen 
the  greater  plan 
saw  the  envelop- 
contlnulng  pur- 
beyoid  it,  the  shatter- 
arlan  redoubt  and 
N^rth  Sea,  the  Elbe 
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The  strength  of  General  Elsenhower  Is  baf- 
fling when  the  effort  Is  made  to  put  It  Into 
words.  His  appearance  Is  likewise  baffling, 
for  in  his  features  and  In  his  men  there  is 
Little  of  that  Jutting  cragginess  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  In  great  leaders.  The 
adjective  kindly  more  nearly  describes  the 
effect  he  makes  upon  men  than  any  more 
melodramatic  term.  Gentleness  and  a  kind 
of  poetic  sensibility  are  there,  surely.  But 
whatever  the  words  used,  the  Impression  of 
greatness  persists.  In  her  hour  of  need,  the 
counta7  once  more  found  the  right  man. 


Reciprocal  Trade  A^eements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Friday.  May  11. 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Alfred  C.  Gaunt  at  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  hearing  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

My  name  Is  Alfred  C.  Gaunt,  of  Methuen. 
Ma.e.s.  I  am  an  owner  of  a  small  worsted 
mill.  I  was  the  first  president  of  the  N.  E. 
Smaller  Business  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Small  Business.  I  come  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  Interested  In  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  small  independent  business 
in    America. 

You  gentlemen  of  the  committee  possibly 
have  not  had  presented  to  you  the  particu- 
lar angle  of  the  so-called  reciprocity  pro- 
gram as  it  affects  small  business,  and  I 
should  like  to  lay  before  you  some  facts  that 
may  help  you  In  arriving  at  a  sound  decision. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  note  that  the 
remonstrants  against  lowered  tariffs  are  al- 
most without  exception  from  Industries 
which  are  not  m.onopollstlc,  but  primarily 
made  up  of  small  owner-operated  units  and 
among  whom  exists  full,  free,  and  fair  com- 
petition. 

Some  of  them  are  the  following: 


nianulac- 


Sureical     instruirent 
facturers 

nothouse  vefH»bie  inv^Vn' 

Toys  and  athletic  goods  manu- 
f  iiT  t  u  rors 

Luinlxr  manufacturers..." 

Cutlery,    tools,    and    hardware 
manufacturers 

Hat  manufatturersi" 

fJlaas  eutters '.'.'.I'.'.'.'.'. 

Lact  rnanu.'actureri TI'II"!' 

Paper  and  allied  produrta"""!"^ 

I'otion  mills '.... 

Clock  and  watch  mannfacturers  . 

Woolen  mills „ 

Chetnicab . . 

Potteries. „' " 


Eir.ploy- 
ees 


14.3.W 
fiO,  UUU 

36.797 
36U.  0J3 

"3.fi64 

23.  sua 

67,  (»)•) 

7,  2.M 

364.718 

400,3)7 

30,2S7 

lui.  rxio 

287,136 
33,  IM 


If  to  these  are  added  such  of  the  owner- 
operated  farms  and  farm-products  proces- 
sors and  the  shoe  manufacturers  and 
miners  and  others,  not  on  this  list,  who  ask  or 
need  protection,  it  is  unquestionably  fair  to 
«ay  that  tens  of  thousands  of  small  business 
concerns  and  the  Jobs  of  several  millions  of 
their  employees  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
any  reduction  of  tariff  which  permlU  in- 
creased imports  of  lower  labor-cost  products 
from  abroad  to  undercut  them.  The  long 
period  of  depression  followed  by  tariff  cuts 
had  already  put  multitudes  of  nnall  indus- 
tries out  of  business,  and  many  oihera,  like 
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myself .  were  hanging  on  the  ropes  When  we  boys  would  have  gone   cold   and   short   of      Jj^.^f  .".^rn^  rh;,:ris\%"t;'S 

were  saved  by  the  cessation  of  Imports  when  shelter.  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^     ..mefflclent     Industry       h*d  been  done  on  product,  of  our  own  miU 

Sl5«S=HS~  SwT,:«r:S=  SSlsSfH 

?^^  !^!t   the  woo^S  business,  which  I  think  tlnctlon.    The  textUe  Industry  would  almost       anywhere  In  ^^^.^^^I^;*- ff,'*,^ '"*^'!°* 

^«  iaT«lv  typT<S  of  these  small  businesses  immediately  qualify  under  this  definition  as       ume  to  serve  this  greatest  luxurj  market  in 

ifstod     In  the  woolen  business  there  were  in  inefficient  unless  one  gets  the  whole  story.    U       the  world.           „  .,.  ^  ^  ^_  fror^vir  «tAt. 

,00^  we  say  for  Instance,  that  the  automobile  In-           Headlines  In  British  papers  frankly  state 

,     ,   „  frr^r,.  1  tn  100  Dersous      241  dustry'ls  efficient  because  it  pays  an  average       they  are  looking  to  the  "rich  American  naar- 

Plants  employing  from  l  {^  ICO  Persons      241  a      ry                              ^^^  ^^^^^^^  industry  Is       ket.'     In   the   pre-war   year    1839.   the   flrrt 

P\c.nls  employing  from  101  to  500  per  inefficient  as  Its  average  Is  $0.81  an  hour.            year  Britain  got  the  benefit  of  reduced  tariff 

sons Z"-:-';:Vf^"'''  »,,♦  here  Is  the  fallacy      In  the  automo-       on  woolens,  she  Jumped  her  shipments  to  us 

Plants  employing  from  500  to  2,500  per-  ^jfetad^try  there  [snormall?  one  worker  in       over  350  percent.     Only  the  war  prevent^ 

sons ^--- --;-- (,  „.„>,    fomiir     thA    mftn     The    varletv    and       further  distress  to  our  woolen  mills,  most  of 

Plants  employing  over  2.500  persons--_6  ««ch  ^famlly-the^  Tn   the   textile   Industt?       which  are  owner-operated  small.  Independ- 

^  ,  ,                                                           583  makes  It  possible  for  not  only   the  man  to       ent  businesses.     Britain  already  Is  '  «l""ef 

Tctal -— - ■":":     °t  work  but  perhaps  several  of  his  unmarried       away"  to  Jump  In  at  the  advent  of  peace. 

There  are  no  restrictive  practices  or  pat-  ^°;;     "     ^  ,   ^^        ^j    ^^^   ^ypi^al   family       even  under  the  present  60-percent  conces- 

ent  or  price  agreements  among  the  woo  en  Jaujhters.    I  J^now    of    oi«   tjPica         ^^y       ^^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

mills.     The   largest   single   concern   in    the  ^^f/'^Vshan^  and  daughters  and  T  crippled       should  get  less  than  50  percent.    This  drive 

business    by    no    means    dominates     hav  ng  ^^e  nu^                          b                                             ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  ^^^             especially  the 

less  than  10  percent  of  the  looms  of  the  In-  ^.  ^^_i^e  family  Income  In  textile  com-       smaller  mills  like  my  own.    You  see  the  finer 

dustry.    There  exists  full  free,  and  fair  com-  ^^S^^*  S   great   or^riater   than    the       goods  requiring  higher  skills  are  mostly  made 

petition  and  free  enterprise  In  Its  true  sense  ^'J^^r^f^^^j,      f^^ome    In   the   automobile       In  the  smaller  units:   and  Inasmuch  as  the 

The    units    are    generally    located    In    small  fJJ^^fJ/Jrthe  mining  Industry  or  others       finer  cloths  have  the  greater  labor  content 

communities   of   which   they    are   the   chief  ^^^^^1^%^^^^^^^^^                                            Britain   with   her   much   lower   standard   of 

Bunporr.    They  are  over  95  percent  resident-  whwe^  the    rates    per    nour   are    appar        y       ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^  preferred  position 

owner  operated.                                           .      ,>,-  ronriAmnntion  or  sacrifice  of  anv  such  In-       on  finer  goods  to  knock  out  our  smaller  mUls. 

cotton  textile  mills    also    belong    In  the  J^^^^^l^'^^^^^^,;;",^^^^^                               our  wage  scale  Is  more  than  double  that  of 

Bcme   category.     The   potteries,   the   lumber  ^"^^5^  if  ^Z'*^""'"  ^°  °'^''  ^"^^                      Britain.    Czechoslovak  and  Italian  and  Japa- 

manufacturers,  the  hat  and  shoe  and   lace  employment.                   ,     ,  „,  ^^^„  H».iT,A««       nese  waee  rates  are  still  lower,  and  they  all 

manufacturers    and    others,   and    their    em-  The  problem  of  sur^^^^^^^^^^                                      ha^eTSfsSne  modern  machinery  that  we 

clovees  are  likewise  all  of  the  type  and  geo-  because  of  war  «^°<**"°"«^^"/***f.  °^" '~"'         vave 

^lapmcal  distribution  that  are  essential  to  OOO.    Big  business  meanwhile  has  thrived  and       have.    ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

the  healthy  economic  and  social  life  of  Amer-  grown  greater.                   ,„^^,,,^.  »„  natu-       Reciprocity    Act   on   the   products   of   these 

-^rp^^Twhlch  I  would  like  to  make.  raJy^r^gTSr^^^                               ^ir/arthrt^rr^^^^^^^ 

Which  I  feel  sure  has  not  occurred  to  you  Is  m  your  study  of  this  trade  agreement  bill.            P'^'''",or<;.  and  when  the  1920  post-war 

that  the  sufferers  from  lowered  tariffs  \*m  histoht                                        good  of  foreign  goods  submerged  us. 

not  be  aluminum  or  steel  or  General  Eiectnc.  ^^^^  ^^^  Napoleonic  wars  with  the  low  pro-                                       vrrniANS 

or  automobile  big  business.  tectlve  duties  then  existing  In  our  country.                                                        .v,„„ih  ♦»,»  nnniAr 

^°^^  Eng  and  sent  shipload  af ter^hlpload  of  prod-           Under  no  f^^'^^'^'^'^f^^'^^^^'^^Z 

It  will  be  the  little  fellows  and  their  em-  „e£  Into  the  Unfd  States  and  nearly  niln^d       o^n^^^n,stnUunn^r^^^^^ 

Dlovees  who  will  be  thrown  to  the  wolves.  what  little  Industry  we  had  at  that  time.    We       I^'^^„y°",';*f"  ^T     Hooeful  as  we  are  that 

It  IS  the  Sstence  of  Innumerable  small  busi-  ^ere  saved  by  erecting  tariff  barriers,  as  the       P^^^^^J^^  ^.^f^^^^^^Hui  open  u^maJy 

ne^es  that  Is  now  threatened  by  the  advent  Hollanders  have  been  saved  from  the  sea  by      the^retmjn  of  ^thej^ter^n  «'»  °P- ^^P^^^„ J 

^'c^n^ress   has    universally    and   uniformly  ^Yo^^er^Ips  remember  the  perlod^^^^^^^^^^^^        S^rsray^s^Nr  rkTm^fs'ln 

been  friendly  to  small   business.     Congress  last  war.    The  replacement  of  destroyed  ma-       sh<Jw^  /°  """"^y" J;*^^  seeking  to  buy  a 

naSdbv  a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses  terlal  kept  all  Industries  booming,  until  the       ad  of  ^ret'irned   veteran  seekmgw  ouy 

mlttee  are  on  record  as  "f  ^,^^f  "J^'J*  P'Xil  1913      A  tremendous  flood  of  forelt^n  goods           The  small  businessman  does  not  ask  sub- 

tion  and  preservation  of  Independent  srfiall  lJ^13^-^^A^^jemendous^noc^^              ^^  ^^^^^^       ^^^^^^     ^^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^   competition 

business.                 ^^_ice  out  of  that  slump  by  raising  the  tariff.    The       from  big  business  neighbor  ortTom  ahro^J. 

SACRmcE  Underwood  low  tariff  was  replaced  with  an       but  you  note  I  say  fair  competition.     As  labor 

The  glib  answer  of  those  who  espouse  lower  j^nfj^juinpine   bill   and   an   emergency   tariff       has  protection  from  unfair  labor  practices, 

tariff,  that  "it  may  be  necessary  to  sacrince  ^^  ^^^^    followed  by  the  Pordney-McCumber       so  must  small  business  have  protection  from 

cne  industry  to  promote  another'   overlooks  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^2                                                                unfair  business  practices.    The  foreigner  has 

entirely  the  Importance  to  the  Nation  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^  world-wide  destruction  of  goods       no  40-hour  week.     He  does  not  pay  time  and 

small  industries  they  propose  to  sacrince.  ^         productive  facilities  going  at  top       a  half.    He  pays  his  labor  low  wages.     Small 

Most  small  businesses  and  farins  cannot  oe  for  a  period  after  the  war,  we  know  that       business  has  a  right  to  expect  from  Its  elected 

moved.     It  would  be  uneconomic  and  aini-  ^h^  worlds  productive  capacitlea  will   Eoon       representatives  laws  that  wlU  shield  It  from 

social  to  move  them  to  Detroit,  even  "  J^-  overtake  the  demand.    It  la  time  right  now      this  unfair  competition.     Tou  may  remem- 

trolt  is  booming  with  export  orders,     iwore-  ^^          ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^                             ^^  ^^^  ^^  between  North  and  South  N.  R.  A. 

over,  not  all  small  businessmen  and  tnea  ^^^  British   Board  of  Trade  already  has       gaid  that  It  was  unfair  competition  for  In- 

workers  wish  to  uproot  themselves  ana  tneir  ^  g^.outs  ^nd  "research  men"  to  this  mar-       dustry   to   make    profits   out   of   lower   wage 

families  from  their  small  communities^  ,^        ^^^^    appropriated    substantial       r^tes.    Exactly  the  same  sort  of  fair  parity  as 

wool  growing,  for  instance    is  an  (xcupa-  ^^j^,  ^j  ^.o^ey  to  place  agents  here  who  have       that    directed    between    North    and    South 

tlon  in  almost  every  S^^te.  and  the  most  im  ^^          canvassed  the  users  of  fine  woolens       should    be    established    as    between    foreign 

portant  occupation  of  11  States,  wmcn  nave  ^^^  worsted  goods.                                                     producers    and    domestic    producers.     What 

a  rural  population  and  small  towns  These  British  propaganda  missionaries  are       the    small    businessman    asks    Is    a    parity 

To   increase   the   activity    and   congestion  J^^^^^^^^^y.^^  t^  revive  the  old  Idea  that       tarlff^ne  that  takes  care  of  the  coat  differ- 

and  concentration  In  big  centers  !!pr  ^inW  a  something   Imported  from  abroad   U  better       gntial  (principally  labor)  and  other  artificial 

communities  go  on  W.  P.  A.,  is  ceri-amij  »  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  country,  notwlth-       qj  unfair  advantages  that  foreigners  employ, 

condition  ^^•/lXv"*of''smiffinrout  what  standing  the  fact  that  It  has  been  demon-          ^he  farmer  has  a  formula  for  agricultural 

So  also  the  P^^'^^y  2f  .^"nndustrv  is  at  strated  now  over  many  years  that  the  Amerl-            ^^      but   we   do  not   have   any   accepted 

some  may  call  ^^^J'^l^.^^^^'^.^It^^^^  can  craftsmen  and  workmen  are  as  skilled  as       ^  andard  of  practice  or  policy  of  establishing 

direct  variance  with  that  of  f^'^d^^^^^^.  f     that  exist  anywhere.    They  used  to  tell                       ,„|;  .^,  industry. 

row  Wilson  when  he  said      ^e  were  a^  ^j^^^^            ^^^^  Germany  could  be  had          P^    Reciprocal  trade  agreement  Uw  gives 

lutely  at  the  «^"cy  of  the  let  caught  that  such  wonderful  dyestuffs.    Today  our  labora-             practicable   rule   or  standard   by   which 

EErHHSIrS  EH^-SS'^  r£™iSH:--SJ 
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In  arriving  at  changes.  I  know  of  no  study 
__  that  has  ever  been  made,  however,  of  the 
retstive  Impact  of  so-called  reciprccity  re- 
ductions on  Small  Business  versus  Big  or 
Monopoly  Buslne«-ses. 

If  you  say  "Well,  why  does  not  smsil  busi- 
ness develop  Its  export  trade?" — you  have  the 
answer  when  you  note  that  the  principal 
manufact\u-ed  exports  that  Interest  foreign 
buyers  are  our  mass  production  products; 
and  small  business  does  not  and  cannot  make 
maiit  production  Items.  Moreover  snail 
bualneas  is  not  orijanized  with  export 
branches  as  is  big  business.  The  natural 
markets  for  small  businesses  are  the  nearby  or 
home  markets  to  which  it  should  have  access 
on  at  least  as  fair  a  basis  as  any  foreigner. 
Btg  expcrtlns  business  would  In  effect  be 
given  a  further  subsidy  of  tariff  favors  with 
further  lowering  as  proposed. 

FCACZ  AND  WAS  AND  TUtlFT 

The  absurdity  of  some  arguments  for  a 
reduced  tariff  have  doubtless  already  Im- 
pressed you.  For  Instance,  the  statement  to 
the  effect  that  anyone  against  continued  or 
further  reduced  tariffs  contemplated  In  this 
bin  "ij  advocating  another  war."  In  fact 
when  one  examines  the  record,  he  is  im- 
pressed by  the  regularity  of  war  foUowing  a 
decreased  tariff.  In  the  1890  s  we  had  the 
Cleveland  low  tariff  bill  followed  by  the 
Spanish  War.  In  1914  World  War  No.  1  fol- 
lowed the  tariff  cuts  of  the  Underwood  bill. 
In  1934  to  1937  came  the  so-called  reciprocity 
reductions  followed  by  World  War  No.  2. 

Does  It  not  lie  nearer  to  the  truth  for  us  to 
conclude  that  friction  and  Irritation  and  dis- 
ruptions and  wars  are  more  often  caused  by 
Violent  or  radical  shifts  or  changes  in  tariff 
policies  and  levels^  Was  not  the  reversal  of 
Britain's  free  trade  policy  and  estabii.shment 
of  protection  and  Empire  preference  a  re- 
striction of  world  trade  and  a  source  of  world 
IrrlUtlon?  And  did  not  Britain  attribute 
that  change  of  her  policy  to  our  American 
•'weather  vane"  policy? 

KK-ipaocmr 
As  to  foreign  trade,  of  course,  we  want  fw- 
elgn  trade.  But  It  shotild  be  true  reclprocKy 
on  the  basis  of  our  buying  from  the  other 
fellow  what  we  can  tise  without  detriment 
to  ourselves;  and  selling  to  the  other  fellow 
what  he  wanU  to  buy.  This  can  be  done 
either  in  direct  trade  or  in  the  so-called 
three-way  trade.  Rubber  or  Un  or  coffee  or 
a  certain  amount  of  Australian  wool  ImpOTted 
do  not  displace  American  labor,  and  such  Im- 
ports promote  prosperity  m  the  countries 
of  the  exporters.  In  return  we  sell  them 
what  they  want— machinery,  automobiles, 
gadgets.  That  produces  prosperity  and  em- 
pioymeat  In  our  country.  That  Is  true  reci- 
prccity. 

Then  as  they  raise  their  standard  of  llv- 
Ing  and  the  labor  differential  Is  narrowed 
we  gradually,  not  vlolenUy.  reduce  our  tariffs. 
keeping  them  at  a  level  where  there  Is  a 
basis  for  them  to  enter  our  market  in  fair 
competition,  not  with  an  overwhelming 
flood  such  as  hit  and  prostrated  us  In  1921. 
The  tariff  should  not  be  a  football  of 
politics  or  diplomats.  A  policy  having  been 
laid  down,  it  should  be  consistent,  based  on 
scientific  determination;  and  subject  to  su- 
pervision not  by  the  State  Deoartment  or 
bureaucrats  far  removed  from  pijbllc  control, 
but  by  cur  Senators  ard  Congress,  who  are 
the  elected  repreaenUUvea  of  the  Interests 
and  workers  affected. 

OFCXZX 

You  gentlemen,  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  themselves,  are  in  a 
far  superior  position  to  know  what  is  good 
for  your  constituents  than  are  any  bureau- 
crats or  State  Department  officials  trading 
behind  closed  doors.  Oppoe-ltion  to  referring 
back  for  ratification  to  you  or  the  Senate  is 
either  a  reflection  on  you  or  the  asstmiption 
of  a  very  great  superiority  on  their  part.  If 
they  fear  to  submit  their  agreements  to  you. 
they  should  not  make  them.    If  they  are  for 


uld 


lo 


flit 


the  good  of  the  country 
pendent  biisinesses.  they 
they  are  not,  they  should 
No  one  man  should  have 
the  death  of  any  industiy 
ployraent  of  Its  workers 
porting     Industries     she 
glantlzed    by    killing    off 
which  supply  our  domestic 
not  need  to  export. 

The  State   Department 
criticism  because  of  the 
gotiatlng   these   treaties, 
cf  small  business  or  agri 
vited  to  attend  prellmina  y 
concessions  to  be  discussed 
tlons  on  the  last  British 
weeks    before    the    public 
The  hearings  given  were 
apparently   so    boring   to 
everyone  In  attendance 
was  already  set.    An 
agreements  only  confirmed 
The  small  businesses  and 
been  made  the  sacrlflclal 
no  forum  of  our  elected 
whom  we  could  appeal. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  hop  ( 
lowering  of  tariff  on  impoi  ts 
kets  for  increased  Americ 
the  lowering  should  not  b 
little  consolation  to  a  sraal 
and  Its  employees  that  Is 
by  foreign  competition. 
try  In  some  other  section 
profiting. 

I  feel   sure   that   this 
State  Department  have 
the  fact  that  the  use  of 
duce  tariff  protection  had 
criminatory  and  has  been 
to  the  detriment  of  small, 
petltive  business.    Not  on 
no  ftirther  cut  of  another 
Ir.g  rates,  but  a  policy  of 
business  having  been  es 
be  a  reappraisdl  of  all  rat 
reciprocity  like  charity  sh^ll 
with  fair  play  and  fair  t 
our   own    small    Industrie) 
ployees. 

If  shortness  of  time  anc 
cate  temporary  measures 
renewal  be  for  but  1   yea 
frozen  rlgh    where  they  ar 
ther    reduction    that    will 
pendens  competitive  smai 
during  this  ensuing  year  1 
aud   recommendations  be 
parity  tariff  that  will  not 
American     Independent 
businesses  and  their  employ 


t  nd  Its  small  Inde- 
ipill  be  ratified.    If 
not  be   ratified, 
e  power  to  decree 
and  the  unem- 
und  no  few  big  ex- 
be     artificially 
small    businesses 
maraet  and  do 


Is  open   to  severe 
i^ethod  used  In  ne- 
Interested   parties 
agriculture  were  not  In- 
mapping  out  of 
Formal  negotla- 
ligreement  began  3 
hearings    opened, 
perfunctory  and 
cur   officials   that 
that  the  stage 
nouncjement  of  the  final 
our  worst  fears, 
small  farmers  had 
oats.    And  we  had 
representatives  to 
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lei 


of  some  that  the 

will  afford  mar- 

un  production,  but 

haphazard.     It  Is 

business  Industry 

crippled  or  destroyed 

some  big  Indus- 

of  the  cotmtry  is 


committee  and  the 
fully  appreciated 
authority  to  re- 
been  highly  dis- 
linwlttlngly  applied 
ndcpendent,  corn- 
should  there  be 
percent  of  exlst- 
dtection  of  small 
Mshed.  let  there 
to  the  end  that 
begin  at  home, 
first  of  all  to 
and    their    em- 
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the 
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expediency  Indl- 

i^ay  I  suggest  that 

;  and  with  rates 

against  any  fur- 
harm    any    Inde- 

buslnesa.     Then 

a  survey  be  made 

brought  In  for  a 
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The  Mothtf  s  of  America 


REMARK^ 

OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI  ESENTATTVES 
Friday.  May  11  1945 


piy 
d  ir 


Mr.    SPRINGER.      Mr 
purpose  in  rising  is  to 
the  American  mothers 
They  have  given  much 
contributed  much  to  the 
Europe.     They   will   con 
their  outstanding  contribiktion 
that  this  war  with  Japan 
over,  and  the  happiest 
will  be  ours,  and  then  our 
will  come  home  again. 

In  Etecatur  Coimty.  w.. 
the  Tenth  Congressional 


djy 


.hi  :h 


SPRINGER 


Speaker,  my 
a  tribute  to 

ing  this  war. 

and  they  have 

final  victory  in 

inue  to   make 

to  the  end 

will  soon  be 

of  a  lifetime 
fighting  forces 


is  located  In 
District  ol  In- 


diana, there  is  reason  for  the  people  of 
that  community  to  be  proud  of  the  con- 
tributions made  to  victory  in  this  war. 
Every  community  is  proud  of  their 
achievements  in  this  emergency,  and 
justly  so.  I  wish  especially  to  speak  to- 
day of  the  fine  record  cf  this  one  coun- 
ty, in  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  which  has  a  population  of 
some  18,000  people,  and  which  county 
has  furnished  more  than  1.800  men  and 
women  for  our  fighting  forces  for  this 
war.  There  are  some  very  outstanding 
contributions  recorded  in  that  county, 
and  I  wish  to  mention  them  here  for  the 
record. 

One  mother,  Mrs.  Alvie  G.  Pratt,  has 
given  six  of  her  children  for  the  service 
in  this  war.  Pour  mothers,  Mrs.  Irvin 
Wells.  Mrs.  Emma  Harmon,  Mrs.  Wallace 
DeMoss,  and  Mrs.  Cort  Barnes,  each  have 
five  in  the  service.  Fifteen  mothers, 
Mrs.  Grover  Smith,  Mrs.  Hugh  D.  Wick- 
ens,  Mrs.  Hester  M.  Porter,  Mrs.  Fred 
Klene,  Mrs.  Clin  Gommel,  Mrs.  Clyde  E. 
Holtzlider,  Mrs.  Lillian  McGinn,  Mrs. 
George  Gray,  Mrs.  Melvin  Cox,  Mrs. 
Mabel  McCuUough,  Mrs.  Adelade  Wel- 
age,  Mrs.  Mamie  Croddy.  Mrs.  Lena  Nes- 
bitt.  Mrs.  Anna  Wynkoop,  and  Mrs. 
Bertha  Schoefl  each  have  four  in  the 
service. 

Pour  of  these  are  Gold  Star  Mothers. 
These  mothers  have  contributed  ensigns, 
seamen,  lieutenant  commanders,  pri- 
vates, and  all  grades  of  comml.^.sioned 
oflBcers  to  and  including  major  in  the 
Army.  The  20  mothers  to  whom  I  have 
referred  have  given  88  boys  and  girls  to 
our  Army  and  Navy,  and  they  are  serv- 
ing in  every  branch  of  the  service  and  on 
every  battlefront  throughout  the  world. 

Decatur  County.  Ind..  has  an  out- 
standing war  record.  That  county,  in 
addition  to  contributing  more  than  10 
percent  of  her  entire  population  for  mil- 
itjyy  or  naval  service,  she  has  oversub- 
scribed every  war  loan  drive  and  every 
drive  for  funds  for  our  armed  forces; 
that  was  true  in  World  War  No.  1  just 
as  it  is  true  in  World  War  No.  2.  Pifty- 
one  of  the  brave  lads  of  that  community 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  this 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach  Mother's 
Day  this  year.  I  can  visualize  the  h^ip- 
pine.ss  of  every  mother  who  has  a  son  or 
daughter  in  the  service  to  realize  that 
the  war  is  over  in  Europe;  every  mother 
who  has  made  a  contribution  to  our  vic- 
tory, including  the  20  mothers  herein 
mentioned,  will  offer  their  prayers  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  for  the  final  victory  and 
the  unconditional  surrender  in  Europe. 
That  one  phase  of  this  cruel  and  terrible 
war  is  over.    We  have  the  unfinished 
task  in  the  Pacific,  and  tliey  will  offer 
their  prayers — as  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion will  likewi.se  pray— that  the  final  , 
victory  may  soon  come,  and  that  this  war  i 
will  be  over;  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  our  Nation  may  come  home  again  safe 
from  the  ravages  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  these  great 
contributions  made  throughout  our  Na- 
tion, on  Mothers  Day  our  prayers  will 
be  heard  pleading  for  guidance  into  the 
paths  of  a  lasting  and  a  permanent  peace 
when  this  war  ends.  Ours  is  a  peace- 
loving  nation.  We  want  peace,  not  war; 
we  want  happiness,  not  confusion;  we 
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want  to  engage  in  useful  occupations,  not 
in  the  destruction  of  war.  This  Mother's 
Day  will  truly  be  one  of  prayer— prayer 
for  the  early  termination  of  this  cruel 
war  and  for  a  lasting  and  a  permanent 
peace  thereafter— and  I  know  that  every 
prayer  will  ask  the  richest  blessings  to 
rest  upon  those  who  have  given  all  to  our 
country,  and  upon  those  who  have  suf- 
fered the  disabilities  of  war,  and,  too,  may 
the  blessings  of  God  eviir  rest  upon  every 
mother,  everywhere. 


TABL«  l— Production  of  cheese  by  types.  Wisconsin  and  United  States,  193S-44 


Year 


Wiaconjin 

Choil-lM 

chtvso 


The  Importance  of  the  Cheese  Industry  in 
the  Uuited  States  and  in  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11,  1945 
Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  making  of  cheese  is  an  art 
and  a  profession.  When  milk  Is  con- 
verted into  the  various  types  of  cheese, 
one  of  the  great  food.s  of  all  time  have 
been  produced.  There  are  many  types 
and  kinds  of  cheeses.  These  types  have 
been  developed  in  the  various  countries 
such  as  the  Italian  In  Italy,  the  Roquefort 
in  Prance,  the  Cheddars  in  Britain,  and 
the  special  cheeses  of  Holland  and  other 
countries.  ,        . 

Many  of  these  cheeses  have  long  been 
known  as  the  poor  man's  meat.  Many 
cows  give  12.000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year. 
This  milk  can  be  converted  Into  nearly 
1 200  pounds  of  cheese.  This  1.200 
pounds  of  cheese  may  equal  the  weight  of 
the  cow.  The  cow,  then,  is  a  machine 
that  is  capable  of  producing  her  own 
weight  in  food  each  year  for  many  years. 
Since  this  dairy  cow  will  make  four  times 
as  much  human  food  fiom  100  pounds  of 
feed  as  some  farm  animals  and  twice  as 
much  as  any  other  farra  animal,  It  is  ap- 
parent why  the  dairy  cow  Is  of  such  im- 
portance in  the  production  of  food  for 

war. 

The  total  cheese  production  of  all  kinds 
In  the  United  States  his  reached  a  total 
of  approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds. 
It  may  not  appear  so  important  when  we 
compare  this  source  of  animal  protein 
with  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  bilUon 
pounds  of  meat  produced.  However, 
cheese  Is  practically  a.l  edible,  while  the 
meat  poundage  also  includes  the  bone 
and  waste. 

There  has  been,  and  is  now.  and  ap- 
parently going  to  be,  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  this  great  food.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  country  can  produce  any  type  of 
cheese  that  excels  the  product  made  by 
the  cheesemakers  of  America. 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  United  States 
and  Wisconsin  production  of  various 
types  of  cheese.  Table  No.  2  shows  the 
Imports  of  the  various  types  of  cheese. 
Table  No.  3  shows  the  import  duties  on 
Cheddar  and  Swiss  types  of  cheese 
Table  No.  4  shows  the  average  price  of 
Swiss  and  Cheddar  types  of  cheese: 

Among  the  facts  shown  in  these  tables 
are: 


IMfi 

1U37 

1V»38 

19S» 

1840 

IMl 

1M2 

1M3    ... 
1»44'  ... 

^  .  = 


Pound t 
270, 188, 421 
243,002,647 
281, 64^  M7 

284,n34.0M 
.'114.  mi.  IM 
STl.6ll.352 
417,413,584 
883.  349. 031 
967. 004. 000 


United 
StatM 

Cheddar 
cbe«M 


All  Italian 
varieties 


MOnstcr 


Brick  cheese 


Wiscon- 
sin 


Pound* 
487,57<(.000 
4U2.U4I.000 
560,542,000 
537.29K,000 
rtO2.T»n.000 
T.-a  122. 000 

vir>,  85a  000 

770.  flin.  000 
7M.  780, 000 


Tikou- 
Mni 

pmtn4i 

fi,M6 

5,811 

7,238 

<t261 

lZ4eO 

17.822 

17. 13fl 

22.220 

18.  5U 


United 
SUtes 


Tftoti- 
•and 
povndt 
11.3«1 
13.520 
16.441 
30,500 
25.002 
34,3«S 
S3,2SB 
43.003 
39,S36 


Wiscon- 
sin 


Uuiied 
Stat«s 


TTkou- 

pOKIMt* 

7.455 
7. 014 
8,065 
6.575 
7.752 
7.068 
8. 608 
8,503 
10. 575 


7^  on- 
to nd 
poundt 
7,645 
7.450 
8.938 
7.(83 
8,362 
7.426 
»,210 
8.»46 
11,150 


WiaotiB- 
sUi 


United 
States 


Tho»- 
m*d 
pouni$ 
38.008 
35,441 
23,868 
24.791 
23,073 
21K36 
16,  W» 
1^W7 
14,334 


TfcfM- 

land 
poundi 
30.436 
28.193 
36,067 
27. 9r 
25,906 
24,640 
19.  .WS 

i9.ea2 

16,001 


Swta 


Wiscon- 
sin 


United 
Stated 


Tkou- 
$and 
poundt 
27.9BS 
27.676 
29.377 
38,881 
32,304 
37.570 
33.379 
29.643 
28.798 


TkOM- 

mnd 
pound* 
40,07« 
41,804 
43.  OM 
U6II 
48,C8i 
55.962 
51.340 
4\63B 
44.897 


y»>ar 


lesfi  . 

1937.. 
1«W.. 
1989.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1VH3.. 

1944  ■. 


Lrimbunfrr 


Wiscon- 
sin 


TkouMiid 
pound* 
8,792 
5.350 
6,288 
6.152 
5.453 
5.292 
4.923 
3.866 

3.904 


United 
SUtes 


ThoHJond 
pound* 
11. 1*83 
8.166 
9.S07 
8.971 
8,198 
8,088 
8.441 
6.663 

7.523 


CrMun  cheese 


W'lWMO- 

itn 


Tko»*and 
pounds 
8,380 
9,378 
8,308 
9,860 
9,705 
9.710 

10.  no 

18,488 
17.889 
\8.679 


United 
States 


Blue  che«se 


Wiaooo- 
sin 


United 
SUles 


no*t*and 

poundi 

40.  448 

43.fi87 

44,05<' 

47.961 

51.183 

4VI.449 

47,554 

•70,451 

•30.2401 

•20.391/ 


Tkouiand 
poundi 

(') 
(>) 
(») 
(») 
O 
(>) 
(«) 
6.488 

4,012 


Tkoutand 
pound* 

<'^ 
(«) 

m 

s 

(•) 

8,030 
6,616 


All  other  types* 


Wiscon- 
sin 


Unlt*d 
Suies 


T%ou»and 

poundi 

761 

763 

897 

885 

1,299 

4,  SM 

5.831 

6,876 

8,904 


T\ou*ttnd 
poiiruU 

9.171 
11,1(55 
11.941 
11,440 
18.40» 
19.435 
21.788 

19.629 


»  Preliminary  estimates.  ,     .,         u 

»  Docs  not  Indiulp  American  Cheddar  and  cottage  chee^ie. 

» Included  in  "Allother  lyies." 

•  Cream  and  Neulchaiel. 

•  Cream. 

•  Neufchatel. 

First.  The  rapid  increase  In  the  do- 
mestic production  of  Italian  cheese. 
You  can  compare  the  United  States  pro- 
duction of  Italian  cheese  as  shown  in 
the  above  table  I  with  the  Imports  of  the 
Italian  types— Pecorino,  Provolonl.  Par- 
mesan— as  shown  in  table  n. 

Second.  The  MUnster  and  brick  types 
are  produced  largely  in  Wisconsin. 

Third.  About  one-half  the  Limburger 
and  about  one-half  of  the  Cheddar  cheese 
of  the  Nation  is  produced  in  Wisconsin. 
Fourth.  That  about  two-thirds  of  the 
Swiss  cheese  of  the  Nation  and  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Bleu  cheese  of  the 
Nation  is  produced  in  Wisconsin. 

Rfth.  That  the  imports  of  all  cheese 
in  1926  represented  as  much  as  20  percent 
of  the  United  States  production  of  all 
cheeses. 

Sixth.  That  the  domestic  production 
of  Bleu  cheese — American  comparable  to 
French  Roquefort — has  shown  an  in- 
creased production,  and  that  the  United 
States  production  of  this  cheese  now 
equals  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
former  imports  of  Roquefort  plus  the 
former  imports  of  Bleu  cheese. 

Seventh.  The  Cheddar-cheese  produc- 
tion of  the  Nation  has  shown  a  rapid 
increase.  Wisconsin  has  shown  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  Cheddar  as 
well.  Much  of  this  type  of  cheese  has 
gone  to  lend-lease.  The  consumers  of 
America  should  be  able  to  absorb  all  this 
Increase  in  production.  The  improve- 
ment in  quality  wiU  increase  the  per 
capita  domestic  consumption  of  this 
great  food. 

You  can  readily  note  that  the  Cheddar- 
cheese  production  overshadows  the 
amounts  of  all  the  other  types  of  cheese 
produced  In  the  United  States.    This  is 


also  evident  in  the  Wisconsin  production 
of  cheeses  as  well. 

Eighth.  The  Roquefort  made  from 
goat's  milk,  and  the  Bleu  cheese  made 
from  cow's  milk  are  similar.  The  Amer- 
ican Bleu  has  received  an  evident  appre- 
ciation by  the  consumers  of  America. 
The  consumers  may  prefer  the  domestic 
Bleu,  which  is  being  manufactured  in 
splendid  sanitary  plants,  to  the  imported 
Roquefort. 

You  will  note  that  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  American  Bleu  has  already 
exceeded  the  pre-war  imports  of  Roque- 
fort and  the  imported  Bleu  combined. 
You  will  also  note  that  Wisconsin  pro- 
duces about  three-fourths  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bleu  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  acceptance  of  this  American  Bleu 
by  the  consumers  should  indicate  that  a 
rapid  expansion  in  its  domestic  produc- 
tion can  be  expected. 

Ninth.  In  looking  over  these  Ubles 
you  will  note  that  a  few  years  ago 
nearly  all  the  Italian  type  of  cheese  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  was  Import- 
ed You  will  note  that  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  this  variety  has  increased 
from  ll.OCO.OOO  pounds  in  1936  to  43,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1943.  In  1936  about  twice 
as  much  Italian  cheese  was  imported  as 
was  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
war  has  contributed  to  increased  domes- 
tic production  very  materially.  The  do- 
mestic Italian  cheese  is  made  under  fa- 
vorable scientific  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  it  is  not  difficult  to  visualize 
a  further  expansion  in  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  this  type  of  chee.<^e.  Wiscon- 
sin produces  one-half  the  Italian  cheese 
of  the  Nation. 
The  table  showing  the  imports  is  as 

follows: 
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Tabl«  n. — Cheese:  United  States  importi 

(In  tbousandi 


Tmt 


1930.. 

lan.. 

IflB.. 

i«a.. 

1«M.. 
102S.. 
1901.. 

in?.. 
itBi.. 


IMO: 


Jm.  1  to  Janf  17. 

JoM  18  to  Dw.  Si 


Tot»l_. 


Ittl. 

i«a. 
nn. 

IDM. 
MM. 
IMS. 


ItttO. 
lOil. 


Ennn^n* 

ttwteror 

SvtaB 


(*) 
(») 
(») 
(») 

8 

(») 

»«.875 
18,  SM 
iaM4 


8.355 
«1900 


I7,6«4 


Roinano 
or  Pc- 
oorino 


i? 

(«> 
('1 


5,003 


Provo- 

k»tteor 

ProTokmi 


5.003 


(») 


3.867 


3.857 


Reoiano 
or  Par- 
mcsao 


Cheddar 
wbrther  or  not 

in  original 

loavps  but  not 

tncludin?  any 

chcrso  piDcrwfd 

otbrrwUe  than 

by  division 

into  pieces 


(«) 

8 

(•) 
(•) 

i 


loqucfort 
k  oriicinal 
loATea 


O 


673 


«73 


(0 
(•) 


15,675 

14.  670 

8,508 

3.708 

11.707 

1«,706 

6,507 

3.184 

10^730 

13,414 

6  4«5 

1.616 

<k81« 

14,436 

6.063 

3,167 

•^2N 

15.817 

6.310 

3,679 

«.3R7 

15,437 

5,175 

3.K6 

lasa 

15.304 

5.575 

1.763 

•.Mt 

15,&1« 

5.110 

1.M7 

10.5N 

1^066 

3,303 

1436 

<1M 

11.708 

1,310 

1,714 

47» 

«.87S 

107 

M» 

10.  845 

4.710 

1,  815 

e.S.'Q 

«^ 

833 


*  ladudM  proiluctA  of  Cuba  (duty  1«M  30  ptrctnt). 

•  Not  s*j)»rat*ly  classified  prior  to  July  8,  1027. 

*  Jjot  acMTMelV  ctasUfled.  formerly  included  In  all  other  cheese  prior  to  the  1930  Taril  I 

*  ^  """y"?;  Cheddar  choese  in  oriKinal  Icavea  in  trade  apeenjent  with  Canada,  eft 
"dJi       ^nSim*        '^'*'  '°*^"*****  *'^  chwee,  not  speciflcaUy  provided  for.  prior  to 

JNot  aepwal^  chwifltd  prior  to  trMle areenicnt  with  France,  efTectivp  June  15 

•  Not  npvat^  ■Witfliiil  prior  to  trade  afreement  with  Netherlands.  olTecfivo  Fob 
IC**!  ••??™I^  'Sf!?"?  *^  *•  *™^«'  •«»«''n«''»t  with  Switwrland.  eflective  Kpb.  i, 

•  Not  separately  elaMifled  prior  to  trade  agreement  with  Arfentina.  effective  Not.  15, 

Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  V.  8.  Department  of  Commerce 
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1 


Source: 


There  have  been  at  least  four  tariff  set- 
ups In  effect  during  the  20-year  period. 

The  exports  of  cheese  have  been  insig- 
nificant in  amount  since  World  War  No. 
1.  Since  1930  It  has  been  less  than  2.- 
000.000  pounds  a  year  up  until  1940  when 
it  has  been  exported  in  large  amounts 
for  war  purposes  and  under  lease-lend. 

TTie  following  table  shows  some  of  the 
duty  changes  on  Swiss  and  Cheddar 
cheese: 

Tabu  No.  JH.— Tariff  duty  on  cheese 

1930:  20  percent  ad  valorem,  all  cheese. 

1921  to  1926;  23  percent  ad  valorem,  all 
Qbeese. 

1927  to  1929:  July  8,  1927.  7!^  cents  per 
pound,  but  not  less  than  37»/i  percent  ad 
valorem,  all  cheese. 

1930  to  1935:  Tariff  Act  of  1930  7  centa 
but  not  leas  than  35  percent  ad  valorem,  all 
cbeeae. 

193«  to  1941:  Swlas  cheese  duty:  Modified 
1936.  7  cenu  per  pound  but  not  less  than 
20  pertxnt  ad  valorem.  November  3.  1936, 
Trade  agreement  with  Finland.  6  cents  per 
pound  but  not  leas  than  20  percent  ad 
valorem.  Cheddar  cheese  duty:  January  1, 
1938.  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  5  cents' 
per  poimd  but  not  less  than  25  percent  ad 
valorvm;  1937-41.  superseded  with  trade 
agreement  with  Canada  January  1939.  4  cents 
but  not  less  than  25  percent  ad  valorem. 

Duties  provided  In  H.  R.  2652  can  be 
2  cents  per  pound  for  Cheddar  cheese 
and  2»-i  cents  per  pound  for  Swiss  cheese. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average 
annual  price  of  Cheddar  and  Swiss 
cheese. 


Tablk 


iwo.. 

IWi.. 
1033.. 
1033.. 
1V3*.. 

vriTK. 

11*37.. 
1U38.. 
1030.. 
IMD.. 
1031.. 
1032.. 
1833.. 
1U34.. 
1935.. 
1)06.. 
]«7.. 
1938.. 
IflW.. 
1940.. 


for  consumption,  by  types,  1920-43 » 
of  pounds) 


(•) 
(*) 

o 
(») 
(•) 


Blue-mold 

cheese  in 

oriciual 

loaves 


(') 
(•) 

0) 

o 
(•) 

(0 


m 


874 


874 


3.145 
3.303 
3,388 
3,578 
1.909 
2,147 
2,401 
2,.'»4 
2.974 
1,584 


(») 
(») 


Edam 

and 

Oouda 


(•) 
(•) 
(♦) 
(•> 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


Oruyire 

prooeas 
cheese 


D 

n 

D 


Sbrinstn 
orieinal 
loaves 


(•) 

O 
(»> 
(•) 

(') 


Ooya  in 
oriQinal 
loaves 


(') 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 

o 
(•) 
(•) 


Other 
cheese 


(*) 

O 

(«) 

t») 

(») 

(«) 

(») 
•  74. 133 
61.360 
57.666 


Total  all 

cheese 
Imported 


14,503 
36.017 

46.  .577 
61.  li:< 
59,82U 
62,6:{2 
75,883 
80,8m 
79,  9M 
Tfi.  350 


s 


(') 

•:! 

») 
») 

<  1.818 
3,660 
3.377 
3.366 
1,650 
1.605 


M.  168 
6.483 
4.163 
Z815 
1.118 
713 


(■) 

8 


42 
2,  816 
3,414 
3,583 

1.600 
636 


(•) 
(•) 


33.313 

7.576 


4^1 


{•) 
(') 

i? 

(•) 

8 

0) 
•  660 


Excludes  neciigible  unporis  entc  ed  tree  under  special  jwovieions  of  the  tariff  act. 

^Act. 
efle<  til's  Jan.  1.  1936,  formerly  included  ia  all  other  cheese 


(•) 

(') 
(•) 
(») 
(•) 
(•) 
(') 
(•) 
(•) 
(•) 


•33 


14,201 

13,333 

14.975 

14,591 

15^850 

9,843 

8,530 

7,170 

7,740 

7,107 

7.615 


41.flSi 

27.39U 


68,9&H 


60,807 
63,  «N 
40, 4M 
47.533 

48.983 
8e.84>< 
60,672 
54.420 
60.073 
32,621 
30,011 


<Ut 


Jan.  1.  Iw6,  formerly  Included  ia  all  other  cheese.    Cheildar  checfc.  not  processed, 
date.    Cheddar  cheese,  In  original  loaves  and  not  proceesed.  combined  in  1940  and 


.  formerly  included  in  all  other  cheese. 
1«36.  formerly  included  In  all  other  cheese. 
1936,  formerly  included  in  all  other  ch««aa. 
1941.  formerly  included  in  ail  other  cheese. 


IV 


Cheddar 

cheese. 

annual 

Plymouth 

price 


Cent$  ptr 
pound 
36.3 
18.8 
19.7 
82.5 
18.8 
21.8 
3f).  J 
32.7 
22.1 
30.1 
I6l4 

1  lis 

lU.  0 
10.3 
11.7 
14.3 
15.3 
15.9 
12.6 
1Z8 
14.3 


fiwiai 

cheese, 

annual 

Wisconsm 

price 


Cent*  ptr 
pwind 
31.0 

28.7 
21.9 
30.0 
33.1 
26.8 
36.3 
3K0 
28.7 
38.9 
2V7 
21.3 
16.0 
17.5 
1&6 
19.6 
30.5 
3a3 
17.5 
17.7 

3a3 


>  p.  496.  Agricuhoral  sv»ti»tip.  10*2. 
You  may  note  that  Cheddar  cheese  av- 


cents  per  pound 
only  13  cents  per 


eraged  more  than  20 

from  1920  to  1930  and 

pound  from  1930  to  IDJIO.    You  will  note 

that  Swiss  cheese  averaged  27.2  cents  per 

pound  from  1920  to  1630  and  only  19.6 

cents  per  pound  from  1930  to  1940. 

The  cheese  industry!  of  America  is  all 
set  for  the  production  pf  a  higher  and  a 
higher  quality  of  cheese.  The  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  th^  experiment  sta- 


tions and  the  industry  Itself  are  continu- 
ously improving  methods  to  provide  a 
still  better  finished  product.  The  appar- 
ent demand  for  domestic  blue  cheese 
should  result  in  a  rapid  expansion  In  the 
production  of  this  iype  of  cheese.  Cer- 
tain situations  have  developed  during  the 
war  to  this  industry,  but  these  situations 
will  be  erased  once  the  war  is  over.  The 
American  people  can  look  forward  to  the 
day  they  can  secure  even  greater  amounts 
of  this  great  food  with  its  blended  ani- 
mal fat  and  animal  protein.  The  pro- 
ducer most  assuredly  can  look  forward 
to  a  further  expansion  of  the  industry  if 
additional  obstacles  are  not  imposed  on 
the  industry. 

We  have  been  on  an  import  basis  as 
far  as  dairy  products  are  concerned  for 
many  years.  We  have  not  produced  suf- 
ficient amounts  for  our  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

Two  questions  then  are  to  be  answered 
If  H.  R.  2652,  the  bill  to  cut  duties  by  an 
additional  50  percent,  is  passed,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  present  administration. 

One  is.  if  as  In  1939.  when  Cheddar 
cheese  was  2  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
was  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  over 
6.000.000  pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese  was 
imported,  how  many  millions  of  pounds 
of  Cheddar  cheese  will  be  imported  if  the 
duty  Is  reduced  to  2  cents  per  pound  and 
there  is  a  floor  price  of  20  cents  per 
pound  for  2  years  after  the  war? 

The  second  question  is.  If,  as  in  1939 
over  10,000.000  pounds  of  Swiss  cheese 
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were  Imported  and  42  000,000  pounds 
was  the  United  States  production— when 
the  duty  was  5  cents  per  pound  and  the 
price  was  17  cents  per  pound,  how  many 
million  pounds  of  Swiss  cheese  will  be 
imported  if  the  duty  is  reduced  to  2>a 
cents  per  pound  and  th(?re  is  a  guaran- 
teed floor  price  of  22  ceni^  or  23  cents  per 
pound? 

Cheese  of  many  varieties  have  had 
many  problems  to  face  as  a  result  of  a 
nonequitable  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
the  product  in  the  past. 


Protect  American  Investor  $ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11.  1945 
Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  call  the  attention  o:  the  Con- 
gress to  a  significant  line  which  appeared 
in  a  news  release  by  Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  of 
O.  W.  I.,  which  announced  the  ban  on 
American  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
books  from  Germany  This  news  re- 
lease, issued  yesterday,  contained  the 
words  "the  ban  will  apply  to  foreign  busi- 
nesses in  Germany." 

Does  that  mean  that  great  American 
plants  established  In  Germany,  such  as 
the  American  Cyanimide  Co.,  General 
Motors.  International  Harvester  Co..  and 
others  will  be  prohibited  from  resum- 
ing operation? 

What  will  become  of  such  plants? 
What  is  to  become  of  the  American 
money  that  has  been  invested  In  those 
plants?  What  of  the  return  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  on  the  earnings 
on  those  investments? 

Who  is  Elmer  Davis  who.  with  one 
short  stroke  of  the  pen,  blandly  wipes 
out  the  investments  of  the  American 
people?  Where  is  his  authority?  What 
does  he  know  about  foreign  Invest- 
ments?    What   pay   roll   has   he   ever 

Administration  spokesmen  talk  about 
reducing  individual  taxes  but  in  thus 
wiping  out  this  American  capital  and 
thr  return  therefrom  they  are,  in  effect, 
increasing  individual  taxes. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Davis  an- 
nouncement has  all  the  earmarks  of 
being  the  usual  clever  New  Deal  method 
of  highlighting  the  ban  on  free  press  in 
Germany  while  concealing  a  move  that 
will  cost  the  American  people  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  This  thing  can 
be  so  far-reaching  that  it  threatens  the 
future  of  the  white-collar  class  and  its 
entire  investment  in  annuities  and  Ufa 
savings  poUcies.  because  all  insurance 
companies  have  investments  in  foreign 

countries,  ^^ 

This  Congress  owes  a  duty  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  learn  the  full 
reason  for  Mr.  Davis'  action.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  knov/  every  detail  of  tne 
plan  afoot.  An  immediate  investigation 
is  called  for. 


Bad  Judgment  in  the  Hou>e 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  we  heard  consider- 
able about  mice  and  men  and  about 
"fraidy  cat"  Congressmen. 

Developments  of  the  day  really  showed 
who  were  the  "fraidy  cats,"  since  the  bill 
was  passed  without  the  inconvenience  of 
a  roll  call. 

The  following  editorial  from  one  cf 
Washington's  leading  newspapers,  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  is  in  today  s 
Issue: 

BAD  JUDGMENT  IN   THE  HOUSE 

Because  we  so  much  want  to  see  Congresa 
deserve  public  respect,  we  regret  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  yesterday  voted  a 
(2  500-a-year  tax-free  salary  increase  for  each 
of  Its  Members,  In  the  guise  of  an  expense 
allowance. 

Our  objection  Is  not  to  better  pay  for  Con- 
gressmen.   Most  of  them  need,  and  many  of 
them  deserve,  more  money.    We  think  there 
would  be  almost  no  crltlcUm  of  a  salary  In- 
crease adopted  without  subterfuge  at  a  proper 
time  under  proper  circumstances.    At  a  time, 
we  mean,  when  the  Government  la  not  hold- 
ing down  the  wages  of  ordinary  citizens  and 
when   public   attention   Is   not   absorbed   In 
world-shaking   events.     And    by   an   honest 
record  vote,  so  that  constituents  can  know 
how  each  Congressman  voted.     And  In  con- 
Junction  with  a  genuine  plan  to  bring  the 
machinery  of  Congress  up  to  date  and  make 
It  more  efficient. 

Unless  the  Senate  shows  better  Judgment, 
this  badly  timed,  snecklngly  voted  pay  grab 
will  become  law— then  Congressman  will 
start  crying  because  citizens  say  what  they 
think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  President 
Truman  gives  this  bill  the  proper  atten- 
tion and  veto  it  is  entitled  to.  Will  he? 
If  he  does  not  put  the  silencer  on  this 
$2  500,  he  might  as  well  forget  all  about 
the  Little  Steel  formula  and  he  might 
just  as  well  scrap  the  O.  P.  A. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11. 1945 


Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Arthur  Besse,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers, before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  opposition  to  an  extension  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
May  2,  1945: 


The  wool  textile  Industry  Is  opposed  to 
H.  R  2652  and  opposed  to  the  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreemenU  amendment  .n 
any  form. 

This  committee  has  listened  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  times  on  this  subject,  and  I  shall  not 
impose  upon  you  to  the  extent  of  presenting 
any  compilation  of  previously  expressed 
views. 

I  wish,  however,  to  draw  your  attention  to 
certain  aspects  of  this  program  which  can 
be  seen  in  clearer  perspective  today  than  in 
1934  when  the  program  was  first  presented. 
The  advantages  which  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  are  alleged  to  posseas 
have  always  been  many,  and  as  conditions 
change,  it  appears  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  have  found  new  virtue*  In  the 
program. 

In  1934  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  her- 
alded as  "assisting  In  the  •  •  •  emer- 
gency In  restoring  the  American  standard 
of  living." 

In  1937  the  theme  waa  "world  peace 
through  world  trade." 

In  1940  the  two  themes  were  combined  In 
the  phrase  "economic  progress,  sustained 
prosperity,  and  enduring  peace  for  our  Na- 
tion end  for  the  world." 

In  1943  the  program  was  represented  as  a 
means  whereby  we  could  better  assist  m 
postwar,  world-wide  economic  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  amendment  became  an  Instru- 
ment of  "economic  nonaggresslon"'  which 
would  "be  regarded  throuj;hout  the  world  a* 
an  acid  test  of  our  future  intentions"  In  the 
economic  sphere. 

Now.  in  1945,  our  "economic  nonaggres- 
Blon"  seems  to  have  given  way  to  a  new  Idea 
of  promoting  an  export  trade  of  ten  bUUona 
or  more  annually,  which  most  certainly  Is 
economic  aggression  on  a  colossal  scale. 

If  our  present  objective  is  ten  billions  of 
exports— some  even  talk  In  terms  of  sixteen 
billion— we  had  better  drop  all  talk  of  eco- 
nomic peace.    Any  such  quantity  of  exports 
will    bring    us    hoad-on    Into    confUct    with 
Great  Britain  and  with  other  nations  whoe© 
markets  we  must  Invade  if  we  are  to  attain 
that  volume.     If  we  Insist  on  e.-tportlng  a 
volume    even    approaching    that    figure    In 
terms  of  present-day  dollars,  we  will  invite  a 
trade   coalition    against   this   country.     Mr. 
Clayton  In  testifying  for  this  bill  spcke  of 
the  necessity  of  preventing  "a  resurgence  of 
economic    warfare."      A    minute    later    he 
praised  the  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  disposing  of  our  stirplus 
products  oversea.-?.     There  Is  no  better  way 
of  promoting  economic  warfare  than  trying 
to  dump  otor  surpluses  abroad  and  launching 
a  campaign  for  a  huge  export  trade  In  com- 
petition   with    other    producing    countries. 
Mr    Clayton  seems  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
whether  this  program  Is  a  grandiose  phUan- 
thropic  endeavor  to  assist  other  countries  In 
achieving  economic  security  of  their  own.  or 
a  project  backed  by  the  might  of  all  of  our 
so-called   exporting    industries   to   grab    the 
lion's  share  of  International  trade. 

I  believe  Mr.  Clayton  is  wrong  on  both 
counts.  The  piresent  concept  of  foreign 
trade  as  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  otu-  sur- 
plus products  la  not  a  help  In  promoting 
peace  but  a  steo  toward  economic  warfare. 
And  if  the  program  should  result  in  a  vast 
expansion  of  exi)orts.  we  will  sooner  or  later 
dlircover  that  w«!  will  not  be  paid  for  them 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  reqtiire 
Imports  in  a  volume  comparable  with  the 
volume  of  exports  which  the  backers  of  thla 

bill  advocate. 

The  State  D<partment  Is  seeking  to  ac- 
quire and  retain  power  which  rightfully  be- 
longs to  the  Congress,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  using  that  power  m  a  manner  of 
which  the  Congress  Itself  would  not  approve. 
The  obvious  purpose  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment is  to  emasculate  our  tariff  and  com- 
pletely revise  It  without  regard  to  the  origmfO. 
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imrpoM  for  which  Import  duties  were  Im- 
poaad  nor  to  the  eflecta  oX  their  abandon- 
ment. 

I  can  see  no  present  excuse  for  ^vlng  to 
the  State  Department  the  authority  it  seeks 
and  many  reasons  why  it  is  dangerous  in  ttas 
•xtmne  to  do  so.  When  the  proposal  was 
first  pm  forward  In  19:;4.  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  serious  depression  and  in  the  mood  to 
try  anytblng.  I  think  It  was  a  mistake,  but 
the  amendment  was  passed.  81nce  that  time, 
all  sorts  of  arguments,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred,  have  been  put  forward  by  the 
fitats  Department  In  an  endeavor  to  reuin 
their  right  to  bargain  away  our  estabUstMd 
tariffs.  In  1M3  when  the  amendment  was 
last  sBtended.  it  was  done  so  more  or  less  as  a 
PTSOPa]  tribute  to  Mr.  Hull.  The  Congress 
reailaed  that  no  substantial  use  of  the  State 
Department's  powers  was  possible  during  t.ne 
war  and  perhaps  felt  that  at  that  stage  any 
cbftnge  m  our  set-up  might  be  misinterpreted 
•broad. 

The  world  facsa  very  serious  economic  read- 
justment*. No  one  knows  what  lies  ahead, 
but  it  is  likely  that  we  will  find  It  necessary 
to  make  substantial  changes  in  our  tariff 
structure.  Certain  fundamental  decisions 
should  first  be  made — decisions  which  should 
not  be  left  to  any  administrative  agency  of 
the  Government. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  warrant  for  leaving 
a  matter  of  such  prime  importance  to  the 
State  Department  and  allowing  It  to  set  tariff 
rates  by  a  series  of  "bargains"  with  foreign 
countries.     The    matter    of    this    bargaining 
abould  be  considered  objectively.    Our  tariffs 
are  not  for  revenue,  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  channeling   imports — to   discourage 
the  importation  of  certain  items,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  Import  of  others.     In  the  light 
of  that  fact,  let  us  consider  the  mechanics  of 
•     bargain     with     Great     Britain.       Great 
Britain  is  asked  to  make  a  reduction  In  the 
tariL'  rate  on  something  she  does  not  want 
to  Import  In  return  for  a  reduction  here  on 
an  Item  which  we  have  decided  we  want  to 
produce  ourselves  rather  than   buy   abroad. 
Does  anyone  who  knows  the  business  acumen 
displayed  by  Great  Britain  actually  believe 
that  any  reduction  In  the  rates  which  she 
makes  will  be  a  "valuable  concession"  to  us? 
Does  anyone  who  has  followed  the  "buy  Brit- 
ish" campaign  believe  that  the  British  actu- 
ally wui  scrap  that  policy  and  rely  on  "bar- 
gains"  from    our    State    Department?     And 
why— and  for  what  end — should  we  Insist  on 
selling  Great  Britain  jM-oducu  which  she  has 
decided  she  prefers  to  make  herself.    Or  why 
should  the  British  Insist  we  shotild  buy  from 
England  products  which  we  can  perfectly  well 
make  for  ourselves.    Certainly  that  is  not  the 
road  to  economic  peace. 

We    should    not    bargain    away    our    tariff 
and  set  rates  by  making  international  deals 
behind   closed   doors.     Our   tariffs   were  de- 
signed for  certain  purposes:  they  should  not 
be   abandoned    unless   we   have   first  deter- 
mined thst  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
established  is  no  longer  valid      For  example, 
we   should   first  deckle   whether  or  not   we 
want  a  wool-textile  industry  in   the   United 
Slates.     If  we  do  not,  we  can  forget  the  tariff 
on  wool  products  altogether.     If  we  do  want 
the  industry,  however,  the  tariff  rate  shotild 
not  be  left  to  chance  trading.     We  cannot 
reduce  the  rates  by  banralnlng  or  otherwise 
and  expect   them   to  achieve  their  original 
purpose.     It  Is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that 
our  rates  have  been  left  to  chance  trading. 
It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  they 
have  been   made   responsive   to  the  desires 
of  foreign  negotiators.     In  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  which  reduced  many  of  the 
rates  In  the  wool  acaedule.  the  greatest  re- 
duction  was  made   in  the   Item   where  pro- 
tection was  needed  most.     This  was  not  be- 
cause that  made  sense,  but  because  the  Brit- 
ish negotiators  demanded  it.     There  was  no 
attempt  whatever  to  be  consistent,  despite 
the    fact    that    the    State    Department    has 


claimed  that  this  wa«  the  best  way  to  es- 
tablish a  scientific  tariff.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  never  suggested  any  Increases  In 
rates,  which,  it  would  4cem.  would  have  been 
necessary  in  at  least  a  few  instances  if  the 
object  actually  had  been  to  establish  a  sci- 
entific and  well-balanc  sd  tariff  structure.  It 
Is  abundantly  evident  hat  the  State  Depart- 
ment Is  Interested  only  In  completely  emascu- 
lating the  tariff  and  In  doing  so  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  This  Is  too  ;  undamental  a  matter 
to  be  left  to  an  admin  stratlve  agency. 

State  Department  oHclals  are  completely 
Inconsistent  In  their  statements  concerning 
the  mechanics  of  this  progranr.  They  claim 
that  great  care  has  b  sen  and  will  be  used 
not  to  injure  any  American  Industry.  They 
also  point  out  that  our  Industries  are  so 
etSclently  organized  tliat  we  need  not  fear 
foreign  competition  e\en  If  we  have  a  less- 
ened degree  of  tariff  protection.  If  either 
of  these  statements  nean  anything,  they 
mean  that  tariff  reduc:lons  already  made  or 
in  prospect  will  not  luhsuntlally  Increase 
Imports.  But  the  Stat(  Department's  avowed 
purpose  Is  to  increase  imports  so  as  to  pro- 
vide foreign  countries  '  iflth  American  dollars. 
Either  they  are  confusi  >d  or  I  am.  They  say 
that  their  object  is  to  Increase  Imports,  but 
Insist  that  they  won't  cut  the  rates  enough 
so  that  this  will  actually  happen,  and  add 
that  we  are  so  efficient  that  we  can  easily 
undersell  the  foreign  competitors,  anyway. 
Based  on  this  extraor(|in:irily  illogical  pre- 
sentation, the  State  Department  asks  the 
Congress  to  delegate  ti»  it  the  authority  to 
completely  alter  our  tirlff  structure. 

The  request  for  autt  orlty  to  cut  rates  50 
percent  below  those  prevailing  on  January 
1.  1945.  Is  a  true  Index  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intenticns.  For  a  rate  which  has  al- 
ready been  cut  50  perci  nt  from  the  1930  es- 
tablished figure,  this  mtans  a  reduction  of  75 
percent.  To  justify  any  such  action,  one 
would  have  to  show  t  lat  the  rates  in  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  we-e  four  times  as  high 
as  they  should  have  be<n.  To  grant  this  re- 
quest for  additional  (uts  means  complete 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  protecting 
American  producers  against  low-paid  foreign 
labor  when  such  protection  Is  needed. 

The  United  States  of  America  Is  not  In  the 
position  of  having  to  targaln  for  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  on  Inte  national  trade.    Our 
productive  capacity  la  ettenslve  enough  and 
diversified  enough  to  pirmit  tis  to  direct  it 
into  channels  of  our  ow  i  choosing;  the  mat- 
ter should  not  hinge  up<  n  the  results  of  a  so- 
called  trade  agreement  '  ?ith  Iran,  Italy.  Lat- 
via, or  some  other  nation.     Oiir  productive 
plant  must  undergo  a  v<  ry  considerable  reor- 
ganization after  the  war.     That  reorganiza- 
tion should  be  based  upc  a  a  study  of  our  own 
needs  and  a  realistic  apj  ralsal  of  what  prod- 
ucts we  should  try  to  pro  luce  for  other  coun- 
tries.    We  must  decide  what   industries  we 
want  to  keep  in  this  country  and  determine 
the  products  which  we    ilan  to  secure  from 
other  countries.    Those  «  re  the  key  decisions. 
Those    are    the    decision  b    which    determine 
which  Industries  should  1  ave  Urlff  protection 
and  how  much.    The  mat  ter  should  not  hinge 
upon    the    willingness    <^r    unwUUngness    of 
Great  Britain  to  cut  her]  tariff  on  our  auto- 
mobiles or  the  promise   af  Italy  to  Increase 
her  Import  quota  for  Ami  rlcan  radios. 

The  necessary  revision  of  tariff  rates  calls 
for  most  careful  and  detilled  study.  In  the 
postwar  period  some  raies  already  reduced 
by  trade  agreements  will  lie  found  to  be  much 
toolow;  others  may  perhaps  be  higher  than 
necessary.  We  should  wa  t  until  the  shape  of 
the  postwar  world  is  m  )re  clearly  discern- 
ible and  then  revise  the  tulff  and  do  It  prop- 
erly. The  spade  work  shbuld  be  done  by  an 
enlarged  tariff  commlssioh,  working  with  In 
dustrlai  groups  In  gather 
data  to  be  submitted,  wit 
lated  plan,  to  the  Co 
ences  of  opinion  should 
recommendations    reach 
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information  and 
a  carefully  formu- 
ess.  Most  dlffer- 
resolved  before  the 
the    Congress.      It 


determine  whether  or  not  the  restiltlng  rec- 
ommendations are  In  the  public  interest  and 
calculated  to  effectuate  certain  basic  decisions 
on  economic  policy  previously  arrived  at. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  not  tinker  further 
with  our  tariir.  This  Idea  of  outsmarting 
ourselves  by  cutting  existing  tariff  raUs 
eaould  be  laid  on  the  shelf  for  all  time. 
Many  iiulustrles  such  as  our  own — the  wool- 
textllj  Industry— are  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  cuts  already  made.  Certain  items  In  the 
wool  schedule  were  cut  on  January  1,  1939, 
by  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  war 
has  prevented  any  real  evaluation  of  the 
effect  of  those  reductions.  We  are  doubtful 
of  our  ability  to  meet  British  competition 
after  the  war  under  these  rates.  We  are. 
however,  content  to  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens when  peace  returns.  If  it  then  de- 
velops that  the  rates  are  Inadequate,  we 
want  to  ask  for  changes  presumably  Jtistlfied 
by  a  decision  that  we  desire  to  continue  to 
make  woolens  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
decision  as  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate 
rate  shoitld  be  based  upon  a  study  of  relative 
costs  and  not  left  to  International  horse 
trading. 

In  1900  the  ad  valorem  rate  was  set  at  55 
percent  by  the  Payne-Aldrlch  Act. 

In  1913  the  Underwood-Simons  Act  cut  the 
rate  to  35  percent.  The  cut  in  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling,  especially  in  1920  and 
1921.  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  degree 
of  protection  considerably  below  that  intend- 
ed at  the  time  the  Underwood -Simons  Act 
was  drafted. 

In  1922  the  rate  was  increased  to  50  per- 
cent,  pursuant   to    the   Fordney-McCumber 
Act.     Exchange  rates  did  not  fluctuate  great- 
ly during  the   time  this  act  was   In   force. 
The  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Act  in  1930  set 
the  rate  at  60  percent.     However,  the  action 
of   Great   Britain    In    abandoning    the    gold 
standard  in  September  1931  and  the  accom- 
panying drop   In  sterling   to  approximately 
$3.50  made  the  actual  assessment  of  duty  in 
1931  and  1932  lower  than  it  was  before  the 
Hawley-Smoot  Act  was  passed.     On  January 
3.  1934,  the  United  States  devalued  the  dollar. 
This  had  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  duty. 
As  the  chart  shows,  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  in  1934  increased  the  amount  of  duty 
assessments  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  the 
passage  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  in  1930 
The  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
became  effective  on  January  1.  1939,  cutting 
the  stated  ad  valorem  rates  to  35  percent 
By  reason  of  the  ratio  of  the  pound  sterling 
to  the  dollar,  the  effective  rate  has  averaged 
considerably  lower,  being  below  30  percent 
during  most  of  the  time  the  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  has  be'^n  in  effect. 

Of  primary  Importance  Is  the  fact  that 
these  ad  valorem  rates  are  percentages  not 
of  the  value  in  this  country  but  of  the  value 
n  the  country  of  origin.  The  English  value 
is  not  over  one-half  the  value  in  this  country 
Thus,  the  35  percent  in  the  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  amounts  to  approKlmately  1714 
percent  of  the  American  value.  Adjusted  to 
the  present  ofllcial  exchange  rate  of  $4  034 
this  figures  less  than  15  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can  value. 

And  now  because  "much  of  our  original 
authority  tmder  the  act  has  been  used  up" 
and  "we  do  not  have  enough  to  offer  these 
(foreign)  countries  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  further  concessions  we  want  from  them"* 
we  have  this  demand  for  authority  to  cut  this 
rate  In  two. 

Can  anyone  seriously  maintain  that  the 
wool  textile  industry  in  the  United  States 
can  continue  to  pay  an  average  hourly  wage  of 
85  cents  an  hour  and  compete  against  Eng- 
lish mUls  paying  the  equivalent  of  30  cents 
an  hour,  if  we  are  protected  by  a  tariff 
amounting  to  7  percent  of  the  American 
value? 

Ours  is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  case  The 
State  Department  has  made  many  reduc- 
tions In  rates  which  might  have  had  the 
most  serious  consequences  if  the  World  War 
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had  not  intervened  to  prevent  foreign  coim- 
trles  from  underselling  us  In  our  own  market. 
The  tariff  was  designed  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose. The  State  Department  does  not  agree 
with  that  purpose.  This  is  too  vital  a  mat- 
ter to  be  delegated  to  any  executive  agency  of 
the  Government.  This  bill  should  be  de- 
feated. If  the  economic  theory  under  which 
we  have  achieved  the  highest  prosperity  of 
any  nation  In  the  world  is  no  longer  sound, 
the  Congress  should  consider  the  matter  and 
devise  whatever  substitute  seems  most  prom- 
ising If  the  theory  Is  sound,  we  should  stick 
to  it.  In  no  event  should  Congress  delegate 
power  to  Jeopardize  ovu-  economic  status  to 
an  agency  which  has  In  effect  said  that  it 
wants  authority  to  do  that  which  it  knows 
Congress  would  not  itself  approve  If  the 
opinion  of  Congress  on  Individual  agreements 
under  this  act  were  sought.  The  bill  should 
not  be  passed.  Congress  should  not  abdicate 
Its  function  in  the  critical  postwar  period. 


Editor  of  Eagle  Magazine  Pays  Tribute 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11. 1945 

Mr.  THOM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
printing a  tribute  from  the  Eagle  maga- 
zine published  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  to  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
written  by  Editor  Robert  W.  Hansen. 
The  President  was  a  long-time  member 
of  that  fraternal  organization,  and  dur- 
ing his  political  career  sponsored  many 
humanitarian  social  measures  supported 
by  Its  membership.     The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 
Franklin  Delano  Roosfv-elt:  A  Valiant 
Eagle 
(By  Robert  W.  Hansen) 
As  Americans,   with  the   Nation   and  the 
world    wc  mourn   the   passing   of   President 
Roosevelt.     As  Eagles,  we  mourn  the  passing 
of  our  most  Ulustrlous  member,  the  man. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  powerful  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  the  common  man.  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  oppressed;  the  little  peo- 
ple  to   whom   the  fraternity   has   dedicated 
Its  services  over  nearly  half  a  century.     In 
him,  the  little  people  found  a  human,  under- 
standing friend,  a  valiant  champion— valiant 
despite  physical  handicaps  that  would  have 
beaten  a  man  less  great  In  heart  and  spirit. 
In    him    the    Eagles    found    a    uue.    warm- 
hearted friend  and  fellow  member  whose  loy- 
alty and  leadership  were  tested  In  the  crucible 
of  our  greatest  crusade— the  fight  for  Nation- 
wide social  security  for  the  common  man. 

As  Americans,  with  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  we  pay  homage  to  his  indomitable 
spirit  and  his  great  leadership.  As  Eagles, 
we  shall  treattire  forever  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  was  one  with  us  In  common  broth- 
erhood. As  It  Is  true  that  no  other  public 
figure  of  the  last  quarter-century  was  so 
closely  linked  with  the  history  of  our  fra- 
ternity, so  is  It  true  that  his  death  ends  one 
of  the  proudest  chapters  in  the  annals  of 
Eagledom. 

The  chapter  opened  in  1930,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That 
year,  on  July  22.  he  became  a  member  of 
Buffalo  Aerie.  No.  46,  where  the  name  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  more  than  a 
symbol  and  a  name  on  the  roster.  After  the 
Initiatory  ceremonies,  he  said: 


"I  am  very  happy  to  be  privileged  to  Join 
such  a  wonderful  organization — an  order 
truly  American  In  principle,  one  that  Is  doing 
and  Intends  to  do  the  best  possible  thing  for 
the  many  who  need  aid."  Later  that  eve- 
ning, upon  receiving  a  solid  gold  llle-mem- 
bershlp  card,  he  added:  "I  sincerely  thank 
the  members  of  Buffalo  aerie  for  this  life 
membership.  I  shall  always  prize  It,  and 
carry  It  as  something  worthy  of  respect  by  all 
men." 

Prophetic  words,  these — and  but  the  first 
of  the  many  tributes  that  he  was  to  bestow, 
as  the  years  passed,  upon  the  order  for  which 
he  so  often  demonstrated  his  affection  and 
admiration.  Thus,  too,  was  forged  the  bond 
that  was.  until  his  death,  to  unite  this  man 
of  world  vision  with  the  fraternity  whose 
principles  so  staunchly  echoed  his  own  Ideals. 
He  was  a  fighter.  Had  he  not  fought — 
and  conquered — a  dread  foe.  Infantile  paral- 
ysis? Yes,  he  was  a  fighter.  Maybe  thst  Is 
one  reason  why  he  loved  the  Eagles,  the 
"fighting  fraternity."  The  weeks,  the 
months,  the  years  ahead  were  to  prove  the 
strength  of  his  fighting  spirit. 

As  New  York's  Governor,  he  led  the  vigor- 
ous campaign  for  the  security  of  the  needy 
aged  in  his  State.  It  was  not  smooth  sail- 
ing—the proposal  was  meeting  with  powerful 
opposition.  But  he  won  that  fight.  Just  as 
he  was  later  to  win  the  fight  on  a  broader 
front.  On  April  10.  1930.  he  signed  the  bill 
making  mandatory  the  payment  of  old-age 
pensions  In  New  York.  As  he  affixed  his  sig- 
nature, generously  he  declared: 

"Most  of  the  credit  for  showing  the  needs 
of  old-age  pensions  is  due,  and  will  be  given 
to  the  F.  O.  E.  They  started  this  Nation- 
wide movement  and  It  is  because  of  their 
continued  efforts  that  the  Idea  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  in 
the  various  States." 

Thus  had  Roosevelt  kept  the  faith  with 
otir  order  •  •  •  a  faith  that  sprang  from 
the  early  declaration  made  to  his  brother 
Eagles:  "I  hope  in  my  humble  way  I  may  be 
of  help  to  the  members  of  this  aerie  and  this 
fraternity  In  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  this  and  similar  humanitarian  measures 
that  may  be  advanced  by  this  order."  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  At  many  gather- 
ings, his  voice  was  heard  in  advocacy  of  old- 
age  pensions  •  •  •  security  for  the  de- 
pendent aged.  And  at  the  Governor's  con- 
ference In  Salt  Lake  City  that  year,  he  de- 
voted his  powerful  address  to  unemployment 
and  old-age  pensions. 

The  page  turns.  The  chapter  continues. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  become  President 
of  the  United  States.  A  national  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  the  next  goal. 

The  Social  Security  Act  Is  regarded  by  many 
contemporaries  as  the  outstanding  piece  of 
legislation  bearing  President  Roosevelt's  sig- 
nature. Certainly,  it  represented  the  reali- 
zation of  an  ideal  he  long  cherished  and  for 
which  our  order  long  had  labored.  But  first 
mtist  come  the  molding  of  public  opinion 
toward  the  need  and  the  Justice  of  security 
for  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  young,  and  help- 
less. He  raised  his  voice  In  molding  that 
opinion.  Vigorously,  with  determination,  he 
cnampioned  the  cause  of  the  needy  aged.  As 
all  Eagles  know,  he  was  not  alone.  He  won 
his  fight.  The  naUonal  social-security  bill 
was  passed. 

When  he  signed  that  history-making  doc- 
ument on  August  14.  1935,  again,  with  char- 
acteristic thoughUulness  and  generosity 
toward  others,  he  expressed  his  appreciation 
for  what  the  Eagles  had  done.  In  giving  to 
our  order  a  pen  with  which  he  signed  the 
measure,  he  wrote: 

"I  have  long  observed  with  satisfaction  the 
sponsorship  by  the  F.  O.  E.  of  social-Justice 
legislation,  both  in  the  SUtes  and  in  the 
Nation.  The  records  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  bear  witness  to  the  campaigns 
of  education  conducted,  the  literature  dis- 
tributed, and  the  addresses  delivered  by  your 


socially  minded  order.  These  efforts  have 
borne,  and  are  bearing,  gratlfjlng  resulu. 
Our  countrymen  owe  the  Eagles  much  good 
will  for  their  unselfish  services 

•The  pen  I  am  presenting  the  order  is  » 
symbol  of  my  approval  of  the  fraternity's 
vision  and  courage.  May  Its  possession  In- 
spire your  600.000  (now  940,000 1  members  to 
r<jdedlcate  their  own  efforts  and  those  of  the 
fraternity  to  the  In-iurlng  of  such  economic 
and  political  condltums  as  will  bring  a  gT6«t«r 
degree  of  happiness  to  our  people." 

Proud  words,  these — words  to  be  engraved 
on  the  brichiest  j>age  of  our  fraternity's 
archives.  Eagles  toDk  hope,  t.x).  from  other 
words  spoken  by  the  President  on  that  his- 
toric occasion.  Tlie  security  of  many  of 
America's  little  people  was  assured.  But 
ahead  lay  another  battle  front,  for  the  dark 
da3r8  of  the  depre8.';lon  were  upon  us.  And 
so,  while  expressing  his  satisfaction  over  the 
victory  gained,  he  again  sounded  the  new 
battle  cry,  which  found  echo  In  every  Eagls 
heart: 

"Today."  the  President  said.  •*»  hops  of 
many  years'  standing  Is  In  large  part  ful- 
filled. The  civilization  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  with  Its  startling  Industrial 
changes,  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
make  life  Insecure.  Yoting  people  have  come 
to  wonder  what  would  be  their  lot  when  they 
came  to  old  age.  The  man  with  a  Job  has 
wondered  how  long  the  Job  would  last. 

"This  social -security  mea.'iure  gives  at 
least  some  protection  to  30,000,000  of  our 
people  and  has  provided  an  economic  struc- 
ture of  vastly  greater  soundness." 

As  Americans,  we  had  felt  the  pinch  of 
the  depression.  As  Eagles,  we  had  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  It.  with  the 
help  of  a  national  leader  completely  In  ac- 
cord with  the  Eagle  thought  and  plans. 

More  than  a  year  before.  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  June  8.  1934,  the  President 
had  outlined  his  program  for  economic  and 
social  reforms  to  Insure  a  living  wage  and 
security  for  the  worklngman.  These  were  his 
three  objectives:  Security  of  the  home;  se- 
curitv  of  Jobs:  security  In  old  age.  In  No- 
vember of  that  year  the  President  called 
upon  two  Eagles  to  serve  on  an  advisory 
council  to  aid  In  planning  social  legislation 
to  be  presented  to  Congress.  The  F.  O  E. 
was  the  only  fraternpi  group  so  honored. 

Two  years  later,  the  common  cause  the 
late  President  made  with  the  F.  O.  E.  during 
the  critical  depression  days  was  expressed 
In  his  message  to  the  19S6  Grand  Aerie  con- 
vention. "I  feel  that  our  order  has  special 
cau.se  for  Jubilation  this  year."  the  President 
stated.  "With  the  return  of  better  days 
we  can  feel  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge  that  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
depression,  we  as  a  fraternity  did  our  \^urt. 
We  did  not  lessen  but  rather  Increased  our 
humanitarian  and  philanthropic  work,  ever 
mindful  of  our  obligations  to  our  less  for- 
tunate neighbors." 

There  we-e  other  evidences,  too.  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  close  kinship  with  the  order. 
His  own  humanitarian  causes  and  principles 
were  part  of  the  Eagles'  creed,  and  he  was 
quick  to  associate  us  with  Mm  In  advancing 
his  objectives.  He  followed  Ea^le  events,  too. 
with  great  Interest,  despite  the  demands  of 
his  high  ofllce.  Never  too  busy  to  take  note 
of  our  programs,  he  was  with  us  In  otir 
fraternal  gatherings  through  his  warm, 
friendly  messages.  Typical  of  his  annual 
greetings  to  fellow  Eagles  Is  the  message  to 
the  Dayton  convention.  In  session  during  the 
signing  of  the  Social  Security  Act: 

"I  feel  particularly  interested  In  this  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  because  the  members  of  the  order 
have  so  fully  demonstrated  their  sympathy 
with  social  legislation  of  the  type  to  which 
BO  much  sincere  attention  Is  being  given  In 
Washington. 

"I  recall  with  pleasure,  for  example,  tne 
helpful  spirit  shown  by  your  members  in 
New  York  when  we  placed  the  State  old-age 
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pension  law  on  the  statute  books.  I  am 
proud  to  b«  a  member  of  an  order  whose 
InterMt  and  activities  are  being  directed 
•long  such  worthy  lines. 

"I  trust  and  believe  that  the  Dayton  con- 
vention win  serve  to  Increase  your  en- 
thusiasm for  well-ordered  social  Improve- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  the  delegates  will  re- 
turn to  their  respective  aeries  with  added 
enthtisiasm  for  the  humanitarian  efforts  to 
which  the  order  has  devoted  so  much  at- 
tention. 

"With  sincere  good  wishes  for  your  con- 
tinued success,  and  as  a  brother  member  of 
the  order.  I  greet  you." 

Nov-  that  chapter  in  Eagle  history  has  been 
closed  by  deatii.  As  we  have  relived  the  past 
In  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  so  truly 
proved  his  brotherhood  with  us.  we  wonder 
what  other  bright  pages  might  have  been 
written  had  he  lived  to  press  onward.  But 
this  we  know;  oo  man  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  did  more  to  make  life  a  litUe  more 
secure  for  the  ordinary  folks  of  our  land, 
a  little  easier  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 
Eag;es  were  proud  to  serve  In  this  crusade 
under  a  strong  national  leader,  a  humani- 
tarian whom  we  revere  as  brother. 

As  the  poet  said  of  those  of  our  Nation's 
honored  dead  who  sleep  at  Arlington,  to 
him  reverently  we  say.  as  one  who  has  fallen 
In  the  fight : 

"Sleep  well,  soldier.  You  are  not  for- 
gotten." 


The  Price  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIYES 

Friday.  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  including 
an  article  by  Louis  J.  Kehoe,  of  Washing- 
ton. Iowa.  Mr.  Kehoe  has  written  many 
articles  on  outstanding  national  and  in- 
ternational issues  during  recent  years 
and  his  discussions  have  always  been 
worthy  of  thoughtful  reading  by  every- 
one interested  in  our  national  and  inter- 
national situation.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
make  his  article  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.    It  follows: 

The  quest  of  peace  might  well  be  described 
as  the  paramount  concern  of  manJtlnd  at  this 
time.  All  nations,  almost  without  exception, 
and  all  people  except  only  a  few  scattered 
madmen,  are  honestly  yearning  for  respite 
from  the  turmoil  and  tragedy  of  war.  Civi- 
lized mankind  with  all  the  gains  of  genera- 
tions of  effort  and  struggle  has  been  shaken 
by  this  war  to  its  very  foundations. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  then,  that  as 
the  prospect  for  cessation  of  hostilities  In  the 
near  future  appears  quite  certain,  leaders  of 
the  world  have  shown  increased  activity  In 
laying  the  groimdwork  for  a  peace  that  aU 
of  us  hope  will  endure. 

Worthy  as  this  activity  Is,  and  conceding 
tar  the  most  part  the  good  faith  of  all  the 
nations  and  people  concerned,  yet  in  a  matter 
of  this  long  range  importance,  much  caution 
mint  be  exercised,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
America  or  we  may  find  rtirseJves.  while  mak- 
ing an  all-out  effort  for  perpetual  peace,  las- 
tog  many  of  our  most  cherished  rights  and 
privileges  as  a  free  people  and  a  nation  blessed 
by  the  Almighty  with  more  than  average 
natural  treasure  and  a  heritage  entrusted  to 
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them  as  a  people  and  applaud  their  record 
In  this  war.  Neither  are  they  Interested  in 
exchanging  our  way  of  life  for  that  of  any 
other  European  or  Asiatic  people.  They  ere 
fighting  to  perpetuate  and  preserve  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  they  know  and  love.  0\ir 
leaders  and  delegates  to  these  various  in- 
ternational meetings  will  do  well  to  remem- 
ber this  at  all  times.  Our  fighting  men  and 
our  people  generally,  will  never  sanction  the 
sacrifice  of  or  the  bartering  away  of  any 
of  these  American  rights,  or  sacrificing  any 
of  our  sovereignty  as  a  Nation  in  return  for 
some  phony  International  guarantee  of  se- 
curity or  peace.  Neither  do  our  people  or 
fighting  men  expect  any  other  nation  to  sur- 
render any  of  their  sovereignty.  Such  ideas 
are  Impractical  and  fantastic  and  thrive  only 
in  the  minds  of  zealots  and  International  ex- 
tremists. We  must  hold  ourselves  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate  with  other  nations  to 
curb  aggressors  and  encourage  peace,  but 
this  must  be  done  as  a  dignified  and  entirely 
independent  Nation  acting  with  other  na- 
tions of  like  kind.  We  must  remain  free  of 
ail  International  restraint  beyond  this  co- 
cj>eratlon.  We  cannot  tolerate  having  other 
nations  with  other  designs  of  government 
with  the  strange  ideologies  of  other  people 
of  the  world,  superlmpoied  on  our  American 
way.  by  the  action  of  some  supergovern- 
ment  of  the  world,  created  to  suit  the  fan- 
tastic whims  of  International  adventurers 
either  here  or  abroad. 

The  best  way  for  an  Individual  to  retain 
the  respect  of  his  neighbors,  is  to  be  cooper- 
ative on  matters  that  jointly  concern  them, 
deal  fairly  with  them  and  then  attend  to  his 
own  business  and  not  intrude  In  the  private 
affairs  of  his  neighbors.  This,  and  keeping 
himself  In  such  a  position  that  he  can  resist 
any  imposition  on  him  or  Interference  with 
his  rights  and  dignity,  Is  the  best  guarantee 
of  futttre  good  relations  in  hU  neighborhood. 
This  is  Just  as  true  In  the  family  of  na- 
tions. This  formula  is  best  for  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  world. 

Preliminary  to  American  participation  in 
any  proposed  International  organization  to 
be  set  up  along  the  lines  contemplated  at 
the  so-called  Dumbarton  OaSs  meeting,  and 
designed  to  regulate  the  behavior  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  realities  involved  In  such  an 
arrangement. 

Our  representatives  should  recognize  the 
obvious  truth,  that  any  agreement  completed 
between  the  nations  establishing  such  an 
International  set-up  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
multilateral  treaty  between  the  nations  In- 
volved covering  their  future  behavior  In  re- 
lation to  matters  affecting  the  Interest  of 
the  member  nations,  and  the  sanctity  or  ef- 
fect of  such  a  treaty  or  charter  is  limited  to 
the  moral  responsibility  of  the  nations  In- 
volved and  their  continued  sympathetic  ad- 
herence to  Its  principles  and  aspirations. 
World  experience  in  the  not  too  distant  past 
Is  not  calculated  to  Impress  us  as  to  the 
enduring  nature  of  international  agreements. 
Experience  has  shown  these  International 
agreements  having  but  transitory  effective- 
ness, and  they  are  broken  or  renounced  with 
abandon  in  many  instances  whenever  they 
Interfere  with  expediencies  affecting  Inter- 
ested nations. 

Because  of  the  past  demonstrated  Insta- 
bility of  such  commitments,  it  Is  well  for  ua 
to  go  slow  before  determining  to  make  ex- 
tended sacrifices  of  our  American  rights  or 
sovereignty  for  the  benefit  of  any  world  or- 
ganization or  to  further  its  uncertain  hopes 
in  any  International  venture. 

To  that  end  the  writer  submits  the  follow- 
ing stiggestlons  as  to  the  scope  and  purpose 
Of  any  international  organization,  as  well  as 
the  extent  we  are  willing  to  share  In  or  to 
provide  the  force  necessary  to  Insure  the  ef- 
Xectiveness  of  its  precepts  and  principles. 
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A  condition  precedent  to  our  having  any 
part  of  such  an  organization  Is  unquestioned 
recognition  of  the  following  basic  rights  of 
people    anywhere    and    everywhere    in    the 

world : 

1  The  right  of  self-determination  by  the 
affected  people  of  any  nation  to  choose  for 
themselves  any  type  or  form  of  government 
they  see  fit,  and  to  adopt,  without  any  out- 
side interference,  such  laws  as  they  consider 
best  for  themselves  and  provide  for  them- 
selves such  guaranties  for  Individual  personal 
rights  as  they  consider  proper.  The  sole  limi- 
tations on  this  right  of  any  nation  or  people, 
to  be  that  they  m  the  exercise  of  that  right 
do  not  interfere  or  prevent  the  exercise  of 
similar    rights    to    all    other    nations    and 

^^2^  National   pride  and  veneration  by  the 
people  for  their  history  and  traditions  and 
faithfulness  and  loyalty  to  same,  are  con- 
ceded to  all  nations  and  aU  people,  and  even 
recommended  as  a  stimulant  to  progress  and 
civilized  advancement.     This  to  be  denied  or 
restricted  only  to  nations  such  as  Germany 
and  Japan,  during  the  period  these  countries 
require  to  eradicate  the  aggressive  military 
Dolicy  that  has  predominated  in  these  coun- 
tries in  the  past,  and  this  restriction  shall 
continue  only  so  long  as  It  takes  these  coun- 
tries to  uproot  the  forces  of  military  aggres- 
sion  that   has   characterized   their   conduct 
as  a  nation  In  the  past,  and  when  Germany 
or  Japan  shall  be  able  to  convincingly  show 
the   membership   of   such   International   or- 
ganization that  they  no  longer  harbor  ambi- 
tions to  dominate  the  world  or  other  peo- 
ples   and  are  content  to  follow  with  other 
nations    a    policy    of    peaceful    relationship 
with  all  nations  of  the  world,  then  they  to 
be  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  other  na- 
tions m  this  International  organization  and 
conceded  the  same  rights  for  self-determina- 
tion and  management  of  its  Internal  affairs 
as  all  other  nations. 

3    The  scope  and  purpose  of  this  Interna- 
tional organization  to  be  strictly  limited  to 
a  program  to  curb  and  restrain   aggressive 
activity  of  any  nation  or  nations  against  any 
other  nation  or  nations,  and  to  the  use  of 
such  force  as  shall  be  required  to  effect  that 
result.     For  the  purposes  of  this  organiza- 
tion aggression  shall  be  held  to  Include  mili- 
tary activity  and  also  the  Intrusion  of  na- 
tionals of  one  country  Into  the  affairs  of 
other  nations,  and  particularly  aiding,  abet- 
ting, or  having  any  part  directly  or  Indirectly 
m  any  political  organization  or  any  activity 
designed  to.  by  the  action  of  such  group, 
change,   alter,   or  modify,  or   Infiuence   any 
such   activity   toward   the   existing   form   of 
government  or  order  in  that  nation. 

4  The  force  necessary  to  curb  aggressor 
countries  and  implement  the  provisions  of 
such  International  organization  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  member  nations  In  accordance 
with  treaty  commitments  covering  that  sub- 
ject such  commitment  to  specify  the  vol- 
ume of  military  and  naval  forces  to  be  pro- 
vided by  each  nation,  same  to  be  made  avail- 
able only  on  the  order  of  the  government 
furnishing  such  forces;  such  forces  to  remain 
under  the  command  of  Its  own  leaders,  and 
its  use  and  activity  limited  to  restraining  na- 
tions attempting  aggressive  action  against 
other  nations. 

5  Additional  incentives  for  the  compliance 
with  regulations  prohibiting  aggression  may 
be  provided  by  trade  sanctions  or  boycotts  to 
discourage  violations  of  this  restriction 
against  national  aggressiveness. 

6.  The  territorial  integrity  of  all  member 
nations  shall  be  respected  and  protected  from 
all  activity  of  aggressor  nations.  Any  future 
territorial  acquisitions  to  any  nation  shall 
be  the  result  of  purchase  and  not  of  conquest. 
7  Each  nation  to  be  conceded  the  at»o- 
lute  right  to  choose  for  itself  economic 
aUn<}ards  It  desires,  and  maintain  same  and 
support  same  by  such  laws  and  regulation  as 
Its  pebple  may  consider  proper  and  best  cal- 


culated to  better  their  InteresU.  This  reser- 
vation of  right  to  Include  the  privilege  of 
Imposing  any  export  or  Import  regulation  or 
duty  as  such  nation  may  consider  proper  or 
expedient. 

8.  The  internatiohal  organization  to  have 
no  power  to  abridge  the  right  of  any  mem- 
ber nation  to  enter  into  any  trade  program 
or  practice  It  desires  with  any  other  nation 
or  nations  under  any  treaty  that  might  be 
arranged  by  Interested  nations. 

9.  The  sphere  of  action  of  such  Interna- 
tional organization  should  be  divided  into 
two  classes:    (a)   Its  authority  to  forcefully 
prevent   aggression    and    Intrusion    Into    the 
domestic  affairs  by  one  nation  against  an- 
other,    (b)  Further  activity  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  be  limited  to  making  recommenda- 
tions on  subjects  its  membership  may  con- 
sider to  be  of  constructive  value  In  contrib- 
uting to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  and  the 
good  of  people  of  the  nation  receiving  such 
advice    or    recommendation.     Each     nation 
having  conceded  to  it  the  right  to  accept  or 
reject  such  advice  or  recommendation  as  it 
shall  choose,  and  In  so  doing  not  to  subject 
that   nation   or    its   people    to    any   penalty 

whatsoever.  ^  ^  ^^.      .  w* 

10  Each  nation  to  be  conceded  the  right 
to  retain  and  maintain  such  military,  naval, 
and  air  establishment  as  such  nation  may 
consider  proper  or  advisable  without  inter- 
ference by  such  international  organization 
except  the  limltatlorr  as  to  its  aggressive  use. 
Every  fair-minded  person  will  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  San  Francisco  meeting,  and 
all  right-thinking  people  share  In  the  hope 
of  future  peace.  However.  America  must 
take  every  precaution  to  preserve  the  future 
of  our  nationsd  welfare. 

Of  late  It  has   been   a   common   practice 
by  some  of  the  over-the-deep-end-lnterna- 
tlonallsts  to  recklessly  label  any  person,  who 
had  the  temerity  to  even  question  the  wis- 
dom of  some  plans  involving  the  almost  com- 
plete Integration  of   this  Government  Into 
some    International    super    government,    as 
isolationists.     America   has   never   been   an 
isolationist  Nation.    As  evidence  of  that  fact. 
If  American  leadership  and   American  pro- 
posals had  been  recognized  and  supported. 
Japan's  venture  Into  Manchuria  would  never 
have  succeeded.     If  America's  attitude  had 
received  sympathetic  response  from  many  of 
the  nations  who  now  profess  such  Interest 
in  the  world  peace  and  fair  treatment  of  all 
people,    the    Italian   venture    Into    Ethiopia 
would  have  been  prevented  at  that  time.    It 
Is  apparent,  then,  to  anyone  who  makes  any 
effort  to  face  the  facts,  that  these  attempts 
to  label  America  as  an  isolationist  Nation 
In  the  past  or  to  attribute  the  most  of  the 
world's  present  Ills  to  that  Isolationism,  has 
no  real  basis  and  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
mischievous  effort  to  saddle  America  with  re- 
sponsibility that  does  not  rightfully  belong 
to    this  Nation   and  to  encourage   America 
participating  In  some  visionary  world  scheme 
that  will  not  be  conducive  to  the  future  good 
of  the  American  people. 

Such  practice  has  served  to  deter  many 
right-thinking  people  from  giving  adequate 
examination  or  criticism  to  some  of  the  more 
extreme  of  these  International  proposals.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  fear  of  such  reckless 
labeling  of  this  country  as  isolationist,  or 
such  well-meaning  people  as  Isolationists, 
will  not  deter  otir  delegates  and  later  our 
Congress  from  taking  all  possible  precau- 
tions to  prevent  our  being  inveigled  Into 
some  plan  of  International  government  that 
will  endanger  our  sovereignty  as  a  Nation, 
our  way  of  life  as  a  people,  and  Increase 
rather  than  diminish  the  prospect  of  futture 
wars  and  future  domestic  dissensions. 

While  the  purpose  of  these  proposed  in- 
ternational involvements  may  be  lofty  be- 
yond question,  yet  it  is  a  radical  Innovation 
and  experiment.  Perhaps  a  worthy  experi- 
ment, but  none  the  less  an  experiment  and 
a  very  dangerous  experiment. 


Sacri6ce,  the  Essence  of  a  Mother's  Lore 
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Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  Include  herein  an  article. 
"The  Good  Mother."  by  the  Rev.  Godfrey 
Kaspar,  S.  J.,  which  appeared  in  the  St. 
Aloysius  (Wash.)  Bulletin  of  May  1945. 

Father  Kaspar  is  an  old  friend  of  mine 
who  is  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination  to  the  holy 
priesthood  next  month.  In  my  opinion, 
he  personifies  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  of  which  he  is  a  member 
and  I  shall  always  cherish  our  friendship. 

In  the  following  article.  Father  Kas- 
par sets  forth  the  criteria  of  the  good 
mother.  As  he  says,  "a  good  mother  is 
the  greatest  need  in  the  world  today." 
Because  on  Sunday.  May  13,  we  honor 
the  mothers  of  the  world,  who  have  loved, 
suffered,  and  sacrificed  so  much.  I  feel 
that  his  words  are  particularly  fitting : 

THE  GOOD  MOTHEa 

Mother!  Tis  the  sweetest  word  In  the 
language.  Tis  the  first  that  springs  from 
the  heart  and  the  first  uttered  by  the  tiny 
babe.  It  possesses  charm  that  never  grows 
old.  Man  may  forget  everything  this  world 
holds  near  and  dear,  but  he  cannot  forget  the 
word  mother;  her  Image  remains  within  his 
breast  amidst  the  greatest  ruin.  Even  when 
mother  Is  gone,  we  fancy  we  see  her  rise  up 
before  us — one  whose  memory  grows  more 
entrancing  as  the  years  stretch  out  between 
us. 

A  mother  is  the  noblest  personification  of 
love.  She  Is  at  once  the  Ideal  of  the  most 
lovable  dignity  and  power,  wielding  the  most 
Irresistible  and  fruitful  Influence. 

Dignity  designates  the  rank  that  one  being 
holds  among  other  beings.  In  the  human 
order  nothing  is  higher,  nothing  nobler  than 
the  dignity  of  a  mother.  She  cooperates 
with  God  in  the  creation  and  training  of 
His  masterpiece  upon  earth — men.  Not  only 
does  she  bring  forth  and  nourish  man.  but 
she  rears  and  fashions  him;  she  gives  him 
the  finishing  touch  and  makes  him  all  that 
he  Is  to  be.  It  Is  at  the  mother's  knee.  In 
her  arms,  under  the  touch  of  her  caress,  by 
her  tears  and  sacrifices  that  the  heart  of  the 
child  is  fashioned.  "Here  is  the  subllmest 
mission,"  Cardinal  Gibbons  says  In  the  Am- 
bassador of  Christ,  "poverty  and  old  age  do 
not  degrade  a  mother;  only  her  character, 
her  soul  may  ennoble  or  degrade  her." 

Every  dignity  Imposes  a  duty.  No  man  Is 
greater  than  his  mother:  therefore  the  duty 
of  this  uncrowned  queen  of  the  home  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  the  home.  Her 
radiance  adorns  the  home;  her  labor  beauti- 
fies it;  her  love  makes  it  holy;  her  faith  putJ 
heaven  into  it.  Should  a  mother  think  her 
life  narrow  and  obscure?  From  her  relative 
obscurity  the  mother's  dignity  sheds  a  great 
Influence.  Like  all  latent  forces,  the  moth- 
er's influence,  though  hidden,  la  the  more 
powerful;  it  is  like  the  blood  that  circulates 
through  the  body  bestovrtng  life  in  a  divine 
silence. 

A  good  mother  is  the  greatest  need  In  the 
world  today.  Give  the  Nation  good  mothers 
and  you  give  it  safety,  for  its  safety  U  better 
kept  by  domestic  goodness  than  by  trained 
armies.  Give  the  Nation  good  mothers  and 
you  give  it  good  laws,  for  the  character  of  Its 
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Uw»  reaches  back  to  the  mother.  Give  the 
Nation  good  mothers  and  you  give  it  great- 
nesa.  M  we  wouJd  make  the  Nation  glorious 
we  must  make  the  home  good.  A  nation 
does  not  rise  above  Its  homes.  The  people 
of  our  country  can  never  be  greater  than  the 
cradles  of  cur  nurseriea.  The  surest  way  to 
lift  the  country  Is  to  lift  the  home.  If  we 
take  care  of  the  home  the  Nation  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

The  origin  of  the  mother's  influence  and 
power  lies  entirely  in  her  love.  It  Is  her  love 
that  changes  the  poorest  cottage  into  a  para> 
dise;  and  the  lack  of  It  changes  the  grandest 
marulon  into  a  tomb.  Love's  shrine  Is  the 
heart.  Love  is  the  mothers  duty  and  hnp- 
pinesa  Is  the  oulcome.  She  lives  for  the 
chl!d  for  her  womb  and  loves  It.  The  child 
that  dwelt  near  its  mctiier's  heart  is  at- 
tracted by  a  secret,  8ympi»i,hetlc  but  always 
conscious  love.  A  mother  loves  more  than 
anyone  else  and  surely  she  has  a  riglit  to  be 
loved  more  than  anyone  else.  It  is  never- 
theless true  that  she  loves  more  than  she  is 
loved;  children  receive  more  than  they  know 
how  to  give.  The  object  of  a  mother's  love 
ta  her  chi  d;  therefore.  sb»  fashions  its  mind 
and  heart;  she  teaches  her  child  to  know  and 
love  God.  Her  lovmg  Influence  permeates 
the  entire  home:  It  is  carried  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  home  in  her  sons  and  daughters 
armed  with  rescect,  purity,  obedience,  cheer- 
fxilneas  and  affection.  It  continues  through 
generations  long  after  the  mothers  death. 

A  mothers  Influence  is  shown  in  sacriflce. 
for  sacrifice  Is  the  most  precioiu  Jewel  in 
the  crown  of  love.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
mother  to  model  herself  on  the  divine  Vic- 
tim of  Calvary.  Sacrifice  Is  the  law  of  sal- 
vation; 11  governs  Individuals  and  society; 
n  U  the  eaaence  of  Christianity  it  U  the  es- 
sence of  the  home.  It  finds  its  highest  re- 
alisation In  the  mother's  heart.  In  sacrifice 
lies  a  mother's  greatness,  strength,  beauty, 
and  Joy.  She  gives  her  life  for  her  children. 
Like  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  hers  is  personal. 
She  never  considers  herself:  never  seeks  her- 
self, but  alwaj-8  thinks  of  others  and  iorgets 
heraelf  for  Uiem.  Like  Christ,  a  mother  sac- 
rifices herself  for  all — for  father  and  for  all 
her  children. 

A  mother's  sacrifice  too  is  perpetual. 
Christ  Immolates  Himself  today,  tomorrow, 
every  day  and  at  all  times.  The  life  of  a 
mother  is  a  sacrifice  that  has  no  end.  She 
never  thinks  herself  too  much  a  mother; 
she  never  feels  that  she  has  sxiffered  enough 
for  the  happiness  of  her  children.  She  often 
standi  on  Calvary  and  watches  her  children 
dying  and  passing  Into  eternity. 

Courage,  mothers!  Draw  the  secret  of  Im- 
molaUon  and  love  from  Christ.  In  the  bitter 
hours  of  life,  when  the  cross  weighs  heavily 
upon  you  and  your  heart  is  about  to  break. 
go  up  to  Calvary  and  behold  Mary  bringing 
forth,  in  onion  with  her  Son,  In  the  great- 
Mt  anguish,  that  most  sweet  fruit,  the 
world's  redemption,  the  eternal  salvation  of 
mankind. 
Such  ifl  your  task,  mothers,  bringing  forth 
God's  children  into  the  world  and  unto  sal- 
vation. Tou  may  have  seen  motiiers  fall — 
ah.  good  mothers  can  never  fail. 

Goorarr  Kaspa*.  S.  J. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mi*.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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before   In   normal    times,   must   be   shipped 
abroad. 

4.  The  foreign  buyers  must  be  able  to  pay 
us  by  shipping  goods  here  in  return  in  much 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before  in  his- 
tory. 

5.  Tariffs  must  be  reduced  In  order  to 
admit  such  unprecedented  quantities  of 
goods. 

There  the  formula  ends;  but  why?  What 
of  maximxmi  employment  when  all  that  im- 
ported goods  reaches  our  domestic  market? 
Can  we  provide  maxijium  employment  in 
Jobs  that  will  be  noncompetitive  or  that  will 
compete  successfully  In  our  domestic  mar- 
ket against  exploited  labor  and  low  wages  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world?  The  formula  la 
never  carried  thrcush  this  final  step  to  com- 
plete the  ciicle  because  the  viciousness  of 
that  circle  becomes  only  too  apparent. 

This  resolution  is  offered  on  the  theory 
that  United  States  tariffs  must  be  lowered 
to  permit  imports  of  compet»iive  goods  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  so  that  exaggerated 
exports  might  be  paid  for.  It  is  generally 
egieed  that  exports  can  best  be  paid  for 
through  Imports  of  gocda  and  services,  but 
if  such  a  volume  of  foreign  ccmpeutive  goods 
should  come  in  there  would  be  serious  inter- 
ference with  our  goal  of  maximum  employ- 
ment. 

If  we  lead  other  nations  to  believe  that 
we  can  and  will  accept  such  a  volume  of 
Imports,  we  are  dangerously  misleadlmj  them 
and  such  a  course  is  not  conducive  to  peace 
and  friendship.  (See  Postwar  Fiscal  Prob- 
lems and  Policies  pu'olished  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Americans.  122  East  Forty-second 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

While  an  exaggerated  number  of  Jobs  Is 
held  up  as  the  goal  in  the  United  States. 
H.  R.  2652  would  strike  down  many  lines  of 
production  in  which  there  is  the  possibility  of 
providing  much  of  the  maximum  employ- 
ment we  need. 

I  want  to  make  it  entirely  clear  that  the 
American  Tariff  League  is  not  opposed  to 
tariff  changes  per  se,  provided  the  need  for 
change  and  the  permissible  amount  of  change 
shaU  both  be  determined  by  an  economic 
yardst-.ck  provided  by  the  Congress,  which 
shall  be  used  to  achieve  definite  objectives 
also  provided  by  the  Congress  and  of  which 
maximum  employment  in  the  United  Sutes 
would  be  a  most  important  one. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  March  26. 
the  President  emphasized  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  authority  to  reduce  United  Sutes 
tariffs  had  been  used  up  under  the  existing 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  What  was  not  em- 
phaslzed  was  the  fact  that,  despite  au  the 
reductions  already  made  by  the  United 
States,  there  is  comparatively  little  real  miti- 
gation in  the  trade  barriers  of  foreign  na- 
tions. Another  drastic  cut  in  United  States 
tariffs,  as  here  proposed,  again  would  secure 
little  by  comparison  in  the  way  of  foreign 
reductions,  even  though  the  result  to  our 
own  economy  could  be  dlsastrcxis. 

Also,  in  the  message  of  March  26,  some 
figures  were  given  to  show  that  under  the 
agreements  there  had  been  in  both  exports 
and  imports  an  increase  with  the  agreement 
nations  almost  twice  that  with  the  non- 
agreement  n.itions.  This  misleading  deduc- 
tion was  reached,  however,  by  Including  in 
the  nonagreement  nations  those  which  were 
at  war  In  the  later  period.  If  those  nations 
are  excluded  from  the  calculation,  then  the 
Increases  In  cur  trade  with  agreement  and 
nonagreement  nStions  were  almost  Identical 
This  is  to  be  expected  when  we  consider  that 
all  concessions  made  under  an  agreement  by 
the  United  States  went  to  all  the  world 
Germany  excepted. 

Furthermore,  between  1934  and  1939.  while 
total  United  States  exnorts  did  increase  in 
physical  volume,  as  did  tho3e  of  all  prin- 
cipal nations,  they  reached  only  80  percent 
of  the  peak  volume  of  1928-29.  The  total 
of  the  physical  volume  of  Imports  increased 
to  the  peak  of  1929,  but  the  increase  in  agri- 
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cultural  products  was  greater  than  In  manu- 
Jwtured  goods,  and  the  drought  of  1934,  1935. 
and  1936  partly  accounted  for  that  increase. 
Since  the  net  result  of  our  foreign  trade  dur- 
inK  this  period  of  lowering  cur  tariffs  was,an 
incre'ase  of  imports  much  greater  than  that 
of  exports  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  trade 
agreements  did  nothing  to  aid  employment 
In  this  country.         . 

Furthermore,  and  this-  is  not  often 
acknowledged,  many  other  nations  either 
will  not  of  cannot  follow  our  lead  in  tariff 
reduction.  In  the  first  place,  most  nations 
unlike  the  United  States,  derive  a  great  part 
of  their  national  revenue  through  tariffs. 
?8ee  our  study.  Customs  Duties  or  Tariffs  as 
l^u°ce  of  Revenue  for  Central  and  National 
Oo^emments,  copies  of  which  are  provided 
herewith.)  For  them  substantially  to  reduce 
tariffs  would  mean  finding  a  replacement  of 
Ihe  losHevenue.  Besides,  many  nations  are 
p^annmg  new  or  Increased  protection  to  new 
SXctive  enterprise,  as  was  brought  out  at 
the  recent  Mexico  City  Conference^ 

The  concisely  stated  objectives  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1930-the  protection  of  labor  and  the 
encouragement  of  productive  enterpnse- 
R?e  °ust  as  important  today  as  when  written 
n  we  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  of  real 
help  in  reconstructing  a  torn  world.  It  is 
operative  that  we  maintain  the  only  pos- 
S  Jasls  lor  such  help,  which  is  maximum 
orosperlty  within  the  United  Slates. 

We  offer  here  in  outline  form,  and  in  niore 
detail  in  our  written  brief,  the  framework  of 
a  program  which  we  believe  can  place  th.s 
country  In  position  to  trade  with  foreign  na- 
S7n  a  businesslike  basis  and  thereby  to 
take  steps  toward  our  mutual  goal  of  busy, 
prosperous,  and  peaceful  lives. 
^  The  American  Tariff  League  believes  that 
in  any  legislation  intended  to  further  Inter- 
national economic  cooperatiori  through  tar  A 
changes,  certain  Important  principles  should 
govern  United  States  action. 

Changes  in  United  States  tariff  rates 
should  not  be  made  except  In  connection  with 
stability  in  foreign  exchange  "t^^-  ^^"""T 
mg  stability  of  exchange,  no  reductions  in 
United  States  tariffs  should  be  made  that 
will  result  in  undue  injury  to  an  efficiently 
conducted  American  productive  enterprise 

The  principle  of  flexibility  In  United 
States  tariff  rates  to  meet  unforeseen  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  world  competition 
should  be  restored  to  full  operation. 

In  determining  what  Is  a  proper  rate  of 
United  States  tariff,  a  well-defined  economic 
yardstick  should  be  used,  including  the  dif- 
ferences in  wages  In  this  and  competing 
countries  as  such  are  reflected  In  unit  cost  of 
production. 
Our    specific    recommendations    are    that 

Congress  should — 

1  Reassume  Its  constitutional  duty  to  reg- 
ulate commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  to 
lay  and  collect  duties. 

2  Restore  the  flexible  principle  In  the 
tariff  act  In  such  form  as  will  Pro^^^e  for 
changee  in  rates  up  or  down  as  such  may  be 
found  necessary  because  of  changing  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

3  Define  the  economic  yardstick  by  which 
the  necessity  or  the  reasonableness  of  a 
change  is  to  be  decided.  In  section  336  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  differences  in  cost  of 
production  are  used  as  the  measurement. 
This  is  reasonable  In  the  case  of  competitive 
goods  if  these  factors  ar«  taken  into  account: 
(a)  Whether  United  Stiites  production  Is  ef- 
ficiently conducted;  (b)  the  effect  on  the  cost 
of  a  unit  of  production  of  differences  in 
wages,  taxes,  or  other  such  factors  which  are 
beyond  the  power  of  t-jchnlcal  efficiency  to 
overcome. 

4  Provide  that  changes  In  United  Sta  tea 
tariff  rates  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
yardstick  of  measurement  provided  by  the 

Congress.  •  w*     «♦ 

5  Restore  the  com  tltutlonal  right  oi 
United   States   producers   to   be   heard  and 


secure  action  where  Injury  Is  claimed  as  a 
result  of  Change  in  tar«ff  rate. 

6  Provide  for  mandatory  action  under  the 
antidumping  law  of  1921  and  under  sections 
3b7  and  338  of  the  tariff  law  of  1930.  deal- 
lag  with  unfair  practices  and  discrimina- 
tory treatment; 

7.  Provide  for  mandatory  adjustments  to 
equalize  fiuctuating  exchange  rates   in  the 
furure,  or  exchange  rates  which  are  tubstan- 
ttally   different   now   from   what   they   were 
when  existing  trade  agreements  were  made. 
We  recommend  further  that  Congress  re- 
organise the  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
so  that  It  again  wlU  be  an  Independent  agency 
operating  under  well-defined   purposes  and 
rules  laid  dcwn  by  the  Congress.    If  in  ad- 
dition. It  were  made  a  quasi-Judicial  body, 
it  could  make  findings  of  fact  and  decisions 
based    thereon;     It    could    decide    on    rate 
chrnges  which,  if  not  disapproved  within  a 
certain   time    by   Congress,    would    be   pro- 
claimed by  the  President. 

We    disagree    with    the    theory    voiced    in 
support  of  H.  R.  2652  that  an   industry   is 
inefficient   which   needs   tariff   to  enable   it 
to  compete  fairly  with  foreign  production. 
In  automobiles,  there  Is  not  the  same  per- 
centage   of    skilled    labor    In    the    cost    per 
unit   of   production    as   In   pottery,   for   in- 
stance.    The   higher   the  percentage   of   la- 
bor   the  more  Jobs  wUl  be  lost  by  forcing 
an  "industry   out   of   the    country.     Similar 
machines  produce  at  the  same  rate  In  for- 
eign countries  as  here,  their  labor  is  equally^ 
skilled  abroad,  and   only   because  they   are 
paid  less  can  they  produce  goods  cheaper. 
Oui  automobile  Industry,  highly  mechanized 
and    considered   superior   In    efficiency,    en- 
Joys  a  tremendous  domestic  market  which 
makes  high  mechanization  possible.    Reduce 
that  market  and  the  same  industry  wUl  be- 
come   less    efficient,    for    its    labor    per    unit 
produced    will    become   higher,    as   will    lU 

costs. 

Our  textile  Industry,  for  example.  Is  de- 
pendent on  tariff.  It  Is  pointed  out  by  pro- 
ponents of  this  resolution  that  the  average 
wage  in  the  textile  Industry  Is  below  that  m 
the  automotive  industry.  That  Is  true,  and 
It  is  so  because,  even  with  tariffs,  our  textile 
workers  are  competing  with  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  which  are  paid  much  lower 
wages.  We  cannot  afford  to  drive  important 
Industries  and  pay  rolls  out  of  our  country 
without  sacrificing  employment,  and  yet. 
discouraged  by  this  act  and  the  policy  mo- 
tivating it.  the  prospects  of  building  new 
plants  here  after  the  war  not  only  are  di- 
minishing, but  a  number  which  otherwise 
would  be  here,  are  actually  being  planned  and 
built  abroad  at  the  present  time. 

We  only  lose  Job  opportunities  by  Import- 
ing goods  in  which  labor  cost  Is  high  In 
order  to  export  goods  In  which  labor  cost  la 

'^More  than  twice  as  many  Jobs  are  provided 
in  cotton  manufacttires  in  producmg  »1.- 
250  000.000  worth  of  goods  than  are  pro- 
vided by  motor  vehicles  in  producing  $9.- 
000  000.000  worth  of  goods.  (See  Statistical 
Abstracts  of  United  States.  1940).  Since  the 
principal  argument  by  proponents  of  thia 
resolution  Is  to  provide  dollars  here  for  im- 
ports to  pay  for  our  excess  In  exports.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  by  sacrificing  Indus- 
tries protected  by  tariff,  we  would  lose  more 
employment  than  we  would  gain,  and  thus 
defeat  our  major  objective. 

We  need  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  marginal  and  lo^-income  groups  and 
thereby  create  a  greater  market  In  the  United 
states  in  addition  to  what  we  do  to  Increase 
sS'  for^gn  business.  Industrializat  on 
in  the  South  is  offered  as  a  logical  solution 
of  the  cotton  problem,  but  that  solution  is 
not  practical  so  long  as  our  policy  Is  to  drive 
the  means  of  production  abroad. 

For  this  same  reason,  foreign  countries  wUl 
insist  on  protecting  their  Industries  A^  we 
have  the  policy  of  helpmg  them  raise  their 
standards  of  living.  It  wiU  be  Inconsistent 


for  us  to  ship  them  the  means  of  production, 
and  then  to  trade  them  cut  of  the  tariff 
necessary  to  produce.  The  Latin -American 
countries  made  this  very  clear  to  us  at  the 
recent  Chapultepec  Conference.  As  a  result 
of  their  position  taken  at  that  Conference, 
Brazil,  the  following  week,  raised  their  tariff 
on  several  articles  105  percent. 

And  yet,  advocates  of  this  resolution  say 
that  there  is  no  time  like  the  present  to  lower 
tariffs  that  while  whole  Industries  are  patrl- 
otlcallv  working  on  war  materials  under  all 
the  various  difficulties  Involved  now  la  the 
time  to  make  It  Impossible  for  those  Indus- 
tries to  reconvert  or  ever  again  to  produca 
profitably  their  normal  goods.  If  any  «uch 
deep  injustice  were  done,  it  could  result  In  the 
very  reactionary  wave  of  Isolationism  which 
all  of  us  Interested  in  enduring  peace  are 
working  to  prevent. 

Are  most  of  our  Imports  subject  to  tariff? 
The  general  Impression  given  Is  that  they  are. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  that  was 
the  case,  but  an  Increasing  percentage  has 
been  placed  on  the  free  list,  until  in  recent 
years  about  65  percent  of  all  importe  entered 
the  United  States  duty  free. 

Are  United  States  tariffs  high?  The  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  they  are.  Two  studies, 
one  In  1942  and  another  completed  only  in 
February  1945,  show  the  contrary  to  be  the 
case,  most  nations  having  higher  tariffs  than 
the  United  States.  The  second  of  these 
studies  Is  more  complete  than  the  first  and 
makes  an  entirely  different  approach,  yet 
both  are  In  agreement  on  the  principal  con- 
clusion. (You  received  copies  of  the  earlier 
study  2  years  ago,  but  we  are  providing  an 
additional  copy  herewith.  Of  the  second 
study,  we  are  providing  copies  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.) 

It  should  be  realized  that  the  other  bar- 
riers to  trade,  such  as  quotas,  prohibitions, 
exchange  restrictions,  preferences,  etc.,  are 
far  more  restrictive  than  tariffs,  and  yet  If 
all  these  were  removed,  other  nations  would 
still  have  tariffs  higher  than  those  In  the 
United  States. 

One  of  the  barriers  In  our  own  tariff  lies 
In  the  fact  that  we  discriminate  against 
the  higher  wage  countries  In  favor  of  the 
lower  wage  countries.  While  two  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  foreign  policy  are  to  give 
equal  access  to  our  market  and  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  living  abroad,  on  the  basis  of  foreign 
valuation  we  actually  collect  less  duty  from 
the  low-cost  country  and  thus  increase  the 
advantage  already  gained  and  actually  en- 
courage the  exploitation  of  labor.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Act  does  not  take  this  Into  ac- 
count and.  therefore,  any  legislation  to  re- 
place that  act  should  include  a  provision  to 
base  all  duties  on  domestic  valuation. 

The  American  Tariff  League  advocates  as 
the  basic  principle  of  tariff  that  a  domestic 
producer  In  an  efficient  industry  and  plant, 
should  be  In  position  to  compete  In  the  do- 
mestlc  market  on  an  equitable  basis  with 
a  similar  foreign  product.  This  does  not 
mean  high  tariff.  It  does  not  mean  low 
tariff.     It  means  an  equitable  tariff. 

An  equitable  tariff  is  not  a  barrier.  It  has 
the  effect  of  stimulating  trade.  We  all  agree 
that  fair  competition  Is  stimulating  to  busi- 
ness, and  It  is  no  less  true  when  an  equitable 
tariff  is  employed  to  make  competition  fair 
between  domestic  and  foreign  producers. 

Of  still  more  importance,  and  a  point  that 
is  seldom  discussed,  tariff  has  a  profo\ind 
influence  on  the  flow  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction in  and  out  of  a  country.  Thlfl  act 
has  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  flow  of 
products,  but  not  much  has  been  published 
about  the  effect  of  tariff  on  the  flow  of  the 
means  of  production  in  or  out  of  this  country. 
Our  economy  is  based  on  pay  rolls  of  pro- 
duction. Trade  and  services  are  important, 
but  they  depend  on  production.  «  tarme 
are  lowered  beyond  the  level  of  e^^^y  and 
the  means  of  production  are  ^^'^J'}^^ 
the  country  In  order  to  employ  cheap  labor, 
then  our  econcsny  suffers  accordingly. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  an 
equitable  tariff  causes  a  flow  of  the  means 
of  production  Into  this  country  and  fosters 
the  growth  of  Industry,  employment,  and 
pay  rolls.  For  example,  because  there  was 
a  tariff,  the  entire  rayon  Industry  In  the 
United  States  originally  came  from  Europe, 
Including  patents,  technology,  know-how, 
some  employees,  and  In  many  cases,  capital. 
For  35  years  those  pay  rolls  have  been  pour- 
ing into  our  communities  Without  the 
tariff,  the  European  producers  would  have 
b-  en  content  to  ship  the  product  here,  until 
the  war,  when.  like  silk,  the  supply  needed 
In  the  war  would  have  ceased.  Another 
example  Is  our  organic  chemical  Industry. 
buUt  here  after  the  last  war.  Where  would 
'^e  be  In  this  war  without  that  industry, 
vhlcv  has  been  dependent  on  a  tariff?  Is  it 
Isolaclonlsm  to  foster  the  very  Indiutrlca 
which  are  necessary  for  our  national  d«- 
fense?    We  believe  not. 

This  lends  to  what  we  consider  to  b«  one 
of  the  bnsic  queationc  Involved  In  the  Trade 
Asreemenu  Act  Should  changes  in  our 
tariff  be  mac  «  plecemeul  In  an  atmosphere  of 
interuntional  pulittcal  trading,  when  many 
Ather  cotuideratlons  than  the  tichange  of 
goods  become  intolved?  We  believe  not,  and 
n  offer  these  rerommendattons  in  order  to 
keep  the  complex  subject  of  tariff  In  Its  true 
proportion  to  the  other  fnctors.  and  on  a 
business-like,  cf>ntliiuuus,  and  up-to>d«t« 
baiili 

rmall^  we  recommend  that.  Instead  of 
H.  R  a052,  lefftslatlon  be  prepared  as  soon 
M  It  Is  practically  possible  to  replace  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  that  all  ratM  remain 
unchanged  meanwhile,  and  that  afUr  tha 
enactment  of  the  legislation  recommended, 
a  review  bo  made  of  all  rates,  whether  or  not 
they  were  established  under  a  trade  agree- 
ment. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  and  we 
w  «h  to  call  your  attention  to  our  written 
^Tfi  submitted  herewith. 


Foreifn  Trade  and  Skippinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MiasiasipPT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  ATTVBS 

Friday.  Mau  U.  1945 

Mr.  COLMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarka.  I  submit 
herewith  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  one  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  10.  1945.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  recently  released  sixth  report 
of  the  Special  Hou.<<e  Committee  on  Post- 
war Economic  Policy  and  Planning  on 
the  subject  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping. 

The  editorials  follow; 
I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  10.  1045 1 
TO  acoucx  TSAOK  cuvas 

The  special  Rouse  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning  has  Usueu  a 
report  whtciv  makes  recommendations  on  so 
many  leading  economic  questloos  that  It 
could  hardly  expect  agreement  with  every 
one  of  them  But  the  report  produced  by 
tha  committee  la,  on  the  whole,  an  admir- 
able dixument,  one  of  the  most  carefully 
thought  out  and  balanced  sets  of  recommen- 
dations, indeed,  to  come  out  of  any  con> 
greaalonal  committee  In  recent  years. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  has  attracted  moat  immediate  attention 
Is  that  an  international  conference  should 
bf  caUad  aa  soun  as  practicable  to  tstablith 
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a  general  policy  of 
trade.     This    Is   wholly 
steps  should  obviously 
Is    for    Congress    to 
Trade  Agreements  Act 
plre  In  a  few  weeks, 
vides.  so  to  speak,  for  a 
conferences,   country 
mutual  reductions  of 
ond   step   Is   for  Congee 
Istratlon  to  make  up 
perhaps  even  to  state 
concessions  they  are 
countries  if  they  can 
slons  in  return.     For 
ourselves  to  make 
this  sort,   there  would 
success  of  a  world 
such  concessions. 

Once  these  two  steps 
that  there  Is  much 
tional  conference  coul^ 
tariff  rates  are   not 
can  stand  in  the  way 
Even  more  disrupting 
House  committee 
during   the   thirties— 
NUbsidles.  blocked  cu 
trols,  bllaloral  trade  pi 
World   agreements  co 
Ing  or  abolishing  suoh 
could  be  made.  also. 
or  compelling  public 
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agreements    were    rttn 
could  be  created  In  « 
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reduf:ing  barriers  to  world 
desirable.     But   two 
precede  it.     The  first 
the    Reciprocal 
which  Is  due  to  ex- 
law  In  itself  pro- 
series  of  international 
covmtry,   to   make 
larlir  rates.     The  sec- 
ss  and   the   admln- 
ir  own  minds,  and 
rly  In  advance  what 
rdady  to  offer  to  other 
cbtain  similar  conces- 
unless  we  are  willing 
subsiantlal  concessions  of 
be  no  hope  for  the 
conference  to  universalize 
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foreign   economic 

States,  the  aim  of  which  Is  "to  establish  the 
economic  foundations  a  r  a  durable  peace  and 


to  assist  In  providing 


levels  of  Income  at  hon  e  and  abroad."    Spe 


clfically.  the  commltte< 


of  the  Reciprocal  Tr«de  Agreements  Act, 
with  Increased  authoilty  to  reduce  tariff 
rataa,  and  recommends  speedy  calling  of  an 
international  conferenc  b  to  consider  reduc 
tlon  or  elimination  o  all  sorts  of  trade 
raatrlctloDs,  such  as  ti  riffs,  import  quotas, 
aaport  subsidies,  and  exuhange  controls.  The 
Post  has  frequently  si|{geBted  such  a  con- 
ference. 

While  refraining  trokn  outright  endorse^ 
ment  of  the  detailed  piovtslons  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreements, 
dently  approves  the  es«  ntlal  features  of  the 
program  for  astablishlt:g  a  world  bank  and 
an  International  Monet  iry  Fund, 
cacy  of  Intergovernmental  commodity  pacts 
and  opposition  to  resti  Ictlve  private  cartel 
practices  are  In  general  accord  with 
views  expre^ed  by  vatl 
the  DepHrtment  of  Stat^  i 
of  Justice.  While  the 
that  wa  shall  need  a 
merchant  fleet  than  we 
It  concludes  that  the  volume  of  subsldlfed 
merchant  shipping  shov  Id  be  limited  to  the 
tonnage  necessary  for  national  security. 
que<iion  of  slire  and  tyje  of  vessels  required 
for  defense  purposes  sli^Jtild  be  deternilne<l, 
It  suggMU,  by  the  Armyi  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  j 

Most  of  the  recommenUatlons  contained  In 
the  report  are  In  conformity  with  adminis- 
tration propoaals  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
barriers  to  International  trade.  No  new 
ground  Is  broken  and  tijo  original  eontrlbw- 
tlon*  have  been  made  toaoliitlon  of  the  post- 
war foreign  tratle  problettis  that  confront  thi« 
country.  Neverlheleen.  t  le  report  Is  a  highly 
valuable  documtnt.  It  'xplalns  clearly  why 
an  expansion  of  our  for  Ign  commtroa  after 
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Colmer    comral  tee    has    outlined    a 
program   for   the   United 
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committee    realizes 

nluch  larger  post-war 

had  before  the  war, 


the  war  would  contribute  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  world.  And  It  shows  why 
the  achievement  of  a  balanced  trade  expan- 
sion Is  dependent  upon  a  many-sided  pro- 
graq^  of  action. 

For  example,  foreign  loans  and  invest- 
ments by  the  United  States  will  be  needed 
to  rehabilitate  the  Industries  of  war-devas- 
tated countries  and  to  build  up  the  Industries 
of  undeveloped  areas.  The  International 
monetary  system  will  also  have  to  be  recon- 
structed after  the  war  to  prevent  reaort  to 
restrictive  systems  of  exchange  control  and 
competitive  currency  devaluation  such  as 
throttled  trade  during  the  thirties.  Commer- 
cial policy — of  which  tariff  policy  is  only  one 
aspect — Is  likewise  an  integral  part  of  the 
foreign  economic  program,  but  the  com- 
mittee does  not  elevate  It  to  a  position  of 
supreme  or  even  chief  imi>ortance.  Instead, 
the  report  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  suc- 
ceaa  of  a  program  to  reduce  trade  barrlera 
la  "to  a  large  extent  dependent  upon  pre- 
venting serloua  dapraaalons  and  upon  eatab- 
llahlng  a  workable  luternational  monetary 
system."  Aa  a  rtault,  our  post-wur  commer- 
cial policy  will  nacaaaarlly  ba  oloaaly  con- 
nected with  our  domaatio  amploymant  policy 
and  our  monetary  lending  poUdaa, 

Not  all  the  ocmmittoe's  rtoocnmandatlons 
will  meet  with  approval  outalda  Oovarnmant 
circlaa.  B\it  advocates  and  dissenters  alike 
will  profit  by  reading  the  rept>rt  because  of 
IM  clear  axpoaltlon  of  the  basic  principles 
underlying  foreign  trade  and  lU  penetrating 
analyis  of  tha  ralatlon  between  our  import 
trade  and  world  proeperlty. 


Problems  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or  NEW    HAMPSHIXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  11,  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
realize  the  importance  of  Industry,  espe- 
cially small  industry,  to  Uie  very  exist- 
ence of  New  England.  That  importance 
is  not  simply  to  the  prosperity  of  New 
England  communities,  but  to  their  very 
survival.  Neither  New  England,  nor  the 
community  life  which  has  grown  up 
around  so  many  little  Industries  through- 
out the  countryside,  could  continue  to 
exist  unless  small  industry  continues  to 
provide  the  livelihood  upon  which  the 
worker  and  his  family  depends.  This 
applies  not  only  to  all  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  but  to  New  Hampshire  in 
particular. 

There  nre  few  people  who  realize,  even 
in  New  England,  that  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  number  of  people  who  work 
for  a  living  In  New  Hampshire  work  in 
small  Industries  than  In  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  In  a  sense,  New  Hamp- 
.thlre  is  the  most  highly  Industrialized 
State  In  the  country.  Questions  that 
bear  upon  the  prosperity  and  survival  of 
small  business  are,  therefore,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  New  Hampshire  peo- 
ple. Tlic  problems  of  -tmall  business  are 
New  Hampshire  problems.  Questions 
Involving  the  taxation,  geographical  dU- 
trlbutlon.  the  maintenance  of  a  free  mar- 
ket, and  rountlpss  other  questions  affect- 
ing small  Industry  are  of  importance, 
not  only  to  workers,  communities,  lowni, 
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counties,  but  to  the  State  as  a  going,  pro- 
gressive enterprise. 

The  importance  of  the  consideration 
which  we  give  these  questions  is  indi- 
cated in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Northeastern  States  Devalopment  Agen- 
cies Conference  which,  under  leave 
granted  me  to  insert,  follows: 

Ropresentatlves  of  the  d.?velopment  agen- 
cles^of  the  Northeastern  States,  Including 
Connecticut.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  New 
HampshU-e.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  having 
conferred  on  mattera  of  mutual  concern  and 
U^"erest  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City 
on  May  3  and  4.  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

The  Northeastern  States  were  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  economic  progress  "nd  are  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  aad  industrial  Ufa 
of  the  Nation.  ^        .   .  ^^. 

These  Btates  are  tha  hoaea  and  workshops 
of  nearly  one-thlrd  of  tha  people  of  tha  Na- 
tion, and  tharafora  Amarloa's  greatest  con- 
.um;r  market.  At  tha  sam.  time  they  stand 
a*  tha  chlaf  gateway  for  the  exchanga  o 
good!  batwtan  thU  country  and  tha  rest  of 

"wr'combina  a  rich  axpwlanca  In  Indus- 
triHl  •kilU,  busUieM  Judgment,  and  advnticad 
labor  ralations  with  a  wealth  of  youthful 
tdaas  and  anargy.  and  shall  continue  to  ex- 
pand  our  contributloua  to  tha  baneflt  of  the 
entire  country. 

We  are  continuing,  as  "var.  to  lead  the 
way  In  nroKiwlve  government  and  business 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples,  every- 
where. Our  histories  have  demonstrated  that 
economic  and  political  free«lom  are  not  mere- 
Iv  compatible  but  complementary. 

It  18  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  tha 
post-war  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly the  reemployment  of  our  returning 
service  men  and  women.  Is  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  dcvelopmeit  agencies  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  To  achieve  this  high 
objective  the  Nation  requU  es  the  mature  ex- 
perience and  skilled  workmanship  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northeastern  Stutes. 

In  peace  as  In  war,  we  take  pride  in  tha 
industrial  development  and  prosperity  of  our 
entire  Nation,  and  shall  continue  to  give  our 
best  efforts  and  know-how  to  the  end  that 
all  States  will  proflt  from  the  contributions 
of  each,  so  that  economic  expansion  can  ba 

general.  •    »  ^^ 

We  shall  continue  to  n«slst  any  effort  to 
destroy  the  national  free  market,  the  birth- 
right  of  every  American,  o-  to  erect  artificial 
trade  and  industrial  barriers  between  States 
or  regions,  or  to  grant  any  special  privileges 
to  any  sections  of  tha  cour  try  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  Opportunity  for  growth  la 
unlimited  throughout  Amorlca.  and  we  snau 
all  prosper  as  we  expand  together. 


Trade  Agr<«ia<°^' 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NIW   YOIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRWINTATIVES 

Friday.  May  H.  1945 
Mr.  REED  of  New  Yor*.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Carl  H.  Wllken.  econonric  ana- 
lyst, Raw  Moterlals  National  Council, 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  prepare  »nd  presented 
in  behnlf  of  the  Natlomil  Association  ol 
Commissioners,  Secretaries,  and  Direc- 


tors of  Agriculture  and  the  Raw  Mate- 
rials National  Council,  Sioux  City,  Iowa: 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  this  is  either  the  third 
or  lourth  time  I  have  appeared  before  this 
committee  in  regard  to  trade  agreements  and 
the  effect  of  tariffs.  My  testimony  in  pre- 
vioxis  hearings  has  been  based  on  the  record 
of  the  United  Stetes  in  the  past. 

In  previous  testimony  I  have  pointed  out 
that  our  raw-material  income  and  especially 
our  farm  Income  is  the  governing  factor  in 
our  economy.  This  basic  fact  has  not 
changed  even  though  conditions  have. 

Since  my  last  appearance  before  this  com- 
mittee, I  have  carried  on  a  detailed  study  of 
our  economy  and  the  correlation  which  exists 
between  the  various  segmenU  such  as  agri- 
culture, employment,  mining,  manufactur- 
ing, transporUtlon,  trade,  etc.  The  gross 
farm  income  in  the  United  SUtea  Is  the  foun- 
dation from  which  all  the  others  ratio  out, 
with  almost  mathematical  precision. 

The  Curtis  PublUhlng  Co..  of  Philadelphia. 
after  checking  the  analysis,  tha  various 
graphs  and  tabulations,  publlshad  an  aril- 
c\»  in  regard  to  our  rasaaroh  work  in  tha 
December  Isaua  of  tha  Country  Oantloman. 

The  article  waa  entitled  "Tha  Kay  to  Pros- 
parltj"  and  In  It  they  accepted  tha  basic  laws 
of  txchanne  and  ratios  that  wa  found  in  an- 
nlyalng  the  past  rec«ird  of  tha  Nation.  Tha 
ratio  la  quite  slmpla.  namely,  that  In  tha 
United  BUtaa  each  dollar  of  farm  Income 
creates  a  dollar  for  factory  pay  rolls  and 
17  of  national  Income. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  their  report  on  agricultural  Income  In 
April  1944  alao  pointed  out  tha  quite  con- 
stant ratio  of  II  of  farm  Income  to  V  of 
national  Income  that  apparently  exlats. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  refute  this  ratio, 
which  we  first  presented  to  a  subcommittee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  In  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  at  a  farm  hearing  In  1937,  The  ratio 
haa  not  changed  since  that  time,  even  with 
a  war  economy,  but  there  are  those  who  ask. 
"Well,  how  do  you  know  the  farm  Income 
comes  first?"  To  a  man  with  a  practical 
nature,  the  very  fact  that  a  nran  must  eat 
before  he  can  work  should  be  proof  enough. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
point  out  briefly  why  In  our  capital  form  of 
economy  the  farm  Income  is  the  governing 
factor. 

In  our  Nation  we  have,  roughly.  9.000.000 
business  units,  of  which  approximately  3.000.- 
000  are  nonagrlcultural.  The  other  6,000.000 
business  units  are  our  C.000.000  farms.  Each 
of  these  farma  U  a  business  unit  producing 
and  processing  products  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  the  capital  Invastment  In  each 
on  tha  average  la  as  large  as  the  average  cap- 
ital invaatment  In  tha  8.000.000  which  are 
nonagrlcultural.  Therefore,  It  ought  to  ba 
self-evident  that  with  agriculture  having 
two-thlrds  of  the  capital  Investment  In  pro- 
ductive enterprise  In  the  United  States  any 
rUe  or  fall  in  farm  Income  automatically 
creates  a  rise  or  faU  In  tha  Income  of  tha 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

With  this  ratio  of  Income  In  exUtence, 
this  committee  can  have  a  quite  accurata 
yardstick  to  gage  the  rasulU  of  any  action 
which  It  may  take  in  regard  to  tariffs  or 
post-war  taxea. 

Any  lagulatlon  which  tende  to  reduce  our 
farm  Income,  either  through  curtailment  of 
production  or  lower  prlcea  to  the  extent  of 
a  billion  dollars,  will  automatically  force  tha 
wiping  out  of  a  billion  dollars  of  factory  pay 
rolls  and  17.000.000,000  of  national  Inoonja. 
Oreatar  reductions  pyramid  according  to  the 

The  losa  of  such  Income  Is  automatically 
refJected  In  loss  tax  collections  and  a  loaa  in 
employment  because  of  the  reduction  in  con- 
sumer buying  power  throughout  tha  Nation. 
Our  loa«  in  forriun  trade  will  alao  ratio  to  our 
leaa  In  farm  Income.  For  example,  m  iwe 
our  imports  dropped  to  •l.seo.oOO.OOO  from 


a  total  of  S3 .083 .000 .000  In  1937.  The  trade 
agreements  were  In  operation,  and  the  drop 
cannot  be  blamed  on  tariffs,  which,  in  my 
estimation,  are  a  barrier  to  trade  only  when 
they  are  above  or  below  the  American  parity 
price  level,  and  even  then  to  only  a  limited 

extent. 

The  real  barrier  to  trade  In  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  the  price 
of  raw  materials  and  the  resulting  loss  of 
purchasing  power  when  farm  prlcea  drop. 
The  loss  in  Imports  was  the  result  of  a  drop 
In  farm  prices.  In  1938  our  g-.oss  farm  In- 
come dropped  over  11,000.000 .COO  and  our  na- 
tional Income  dropped  over  $7,000,000,000,  or 
In  ratio  to  the  formula  I  have  given  you. 

A  similar  happening  took  place  fiom  1929 
to  1932.  With  a  drop  of  over  S6 .000 .000 ,000  In 
farm  Income  from  1929  to  1932.  our  national 
Income  dropped  approximately  MSOOO.OOO.OOO. 
Thla  loss  in  farm  income  caused  the  wiping 
out  of  almost  all  our  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  with  the  exception  of  the  necessities  of 
life  such  as  food  and  clothing  and  transpor- 
tation. 

The  facts  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
are  not  theory,  but  the  record  of  what  took 
P'*ce,  .       .    , 

InKtPKrt  of  correcting  the  price  of  agricul- 
tural products,  we  brought  forth  the  trade 
agraempnts  and  various  other  meaaures  as  a 
cure,  Tlie  only  real  meaavire  of  succesa  which 
we  had  In  the  period  from  1930  to  1940  waa  to 
increa**  the  national  debt. 

The  trade  agreements  were  brought  forth 
to  increase  the  aaporta  of  farm  produeta.  The 
facta  were  that'no  power  on  earth  could  have 
reatored  our  exports  of  farm  products  becauta 
our  agricultural  economy  haa  been  deltclent 
aver  since  1928. 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  case  of  cotton  and 
wheat  we  had  a  surplus  of  about  1400,000,000. 
but  in  spite  of  this  our  net  Imports  of  farm 
producu  from  1934  to  1941  ran  about  aeoo.- 
000,000  per  year.  In  1941,  with  consumer 
buying  power  restored  In  the  United  States, 
our  net  Imports  of  farm  products  were  over  a 
billion  dollars. 

Since  1910-14  our  exports  of  farm  products 
using  that  period  aa  a  yardstick  of  100 
dropped  progressively  to  49.4  percent  In  1940, 
while  on  the  other  hand  our  Importa  in- 
creaaed  progressively  to  209.8  percent. 

This  record  Is  positive  proof  that  our  agri- 
cultural tariffs  since  1922  have  not  bean  a 
barrier  to  Imports  of  farm  products. 

In  the  period  1910-14  up  to  1940  our  farm 
production  Increased  32.5  percent  while  our 
population  growth  was  38.9  percent.  In 
spiu  of  all  this  we  passed  and  are  asking 
for  extension  of  the  trade  agreemenU  to 
dispose  of  surplus  farm  producu.  Blnoa  1940 
cur  mcreaae  In  population,  on  the  baals  of 
our  American  ineoma  level.  U  a  greater  mar- 
ket than  all  our  eaport  trade  In  1940,  In 
addition  an  Incraaaa  of  180  per  year  In  the 
wages  of  our  M.000.000  workers  Is  equivalent 
to  all  exporu  in  1940. 

The  simple  facu  are,  ganUemen.  that  oiir 
foreign  trade  depends  on  the  production  oC 
American  products  and  the  price  we  maln- 
um  on  them.  Our  foreign  trade  la  merely 
a  byproduct  of  our  American  economy. 

I  thmk  I  can  prove  thU  to  batter  advan- 
tage  by  polntUig  out  that  of  the  »W).000 
business  units,  nonagrlcultural  and  agricul- 
tural, all  of  them  put  together  exported 
producu  equal  to  leaa  than  6  percent  of  our 
national  Income  during  tha  1983-40  P^ned' 
I  would  like  to  point  out  In  addition  thas 
of  the  8,000,000  nonagrlcultural  units.  9« 
percent  of  them  employ  19  man  or  laaa.  I 
have  pointed  out  that  the  two-thlrda  of  our 
capital  industry  agriculture  had  net  im- 
porta of  lu  producu.    With  96  peroeos  of 

tha  nonarleu'tu""*'  ""'^"  '"^^^'^VX.JStl 
than  19  men  and  many  <>«J*J«  {JJJt;! 
trade  and  wrvire  uniu.  It  ifcw**  ■•  .<|V.':! 
apparent  that  the  only  f««Pj2l«^?!sS 
any  benefit  from  the  trade  "iPr^Jf "."J 
the  large  industrial  groupa,  aoroetimea  cauea 
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tha   "toonomte   ronlitUi."     Thty   hirt   iht      duocd  lin.OOO.ooo.OOO,  retail  mIm  wlU  b«  off 
b««t  •conomlitt  and  that  may  glv«  llM  MM" 
mitu*  tna  rtaaun  why  •  l*r|«  paroanliMi* 
Of  MV  MMMMlMl  MTf  for  tha  Uadt  afrt** 


of  I9M  WM  NMltMy  mUi* 
by  our  MOMmtoM.  li  wu  noi 
tfiw  to  loife  of  MMpi  HMN  Iweottw  our 
NKtioa  hM  hoi  Moro  nmmi  Itt  tharp  or  wuria 
tiMc.  with  only  •  pciOMt  or  ih«  wutia* 
pcfWioUm  W9  havfl  bMn  havin«,  i|(mkI  ttma* 
■M  boi.  obeui  16  p«ro0t)t  nr  tha  world  UaUa, 
Wo  mlflil  oak  euraaivv*  jimt  how  muab  ara 
wo  •nilUoi  tof  tl  appKNr*  that  If  wa  raooh 
oyt  (or  0  iroolar  pcnoDiRH*  than  wa  now 
hava  wa  may  |ai  luto  quarraU  wuh  other 
natlona. 

Wo  hava  had  tariff*  avar  ntnaa  tha  Arat 
■aaaiun  or  tha  flrat  Oonirvaa.  During  ail 
that  p<*rtod  o(  nvar  IM  yvara  wa  hava  out* 
BtrtppaU  all  tha  rMt  or  tha  world  with  both  0 
hlghar  llvliiN  atandard  and  a  much  gVOOtOT 
lncr»a»«  In  our  own  prtKiurtlva  capnctty. 

Thla  b«tng  trua  lat  ua  aUu  aak  uuraaltaa 
tha  qviaatlon,  Why  all  tha  affort  to  obtain  for- 
olgn  tra<la  whan  wa  ean  pruduoa  avarythlnc 
ivtth  tha  aKoaptlun  of  5  paroant  In  tha 
tTnitad  Htatwa.  Any  att«mpt  to  Increaaa  our 
foralgn  trada  will  roroo  ua  to  raduca  our  own 
prtxtuctlon  and  thararorn  bo  againat  our 
own  intaraala  and  the  world  aa  a  whola. 

Our  poaitlon  In  tha  world  of  tomorrow 
ahould  b«  that  of  a  rafaraa  and  nut  that  of  a 
eommarcial  powar.  To  put  ua  in  a  poalUon 
ot  axportiDc  manufacturad  gooda  In  ax* 
chango  for  raw  matariala  will  ba  a  dlract 
rapudiation  of  tha  Atlantic  Clurtar.  In  tha 
Atlantic  Charter  wa  proclalmrd  that  wa  wcr« 
going  (o  tniXt  raw  matarlala  uvalUbla  for  all 
the  world.  With  only  fl  percent  of  tha 
World  a  population  wa  have  2a  percent  of  tha 
available  «-ar  matarlal  nuppllaa  and  wa  can- 
not Uva  up  to  tha  Atlantic  Charter  and  Ira- 
port  raw  nutartala  which  other  natlona 
aLould  have. 

Tha  r»«l  cauae  for  the  dcpre«alon  In  1020 
waa  not  tariffs  but  a  complete  breaic>duwn  In 
the  world's  monetary  aystom  Devaluation 
of  foreign  currenciea  had  the  Indirect  effect 
of  wiping  out  moat  of  our  tariffs  before  the 
trada  agreamenta  program  waa  put  Into  op- 
aratlon.  The  result  of  thla  bre«k-down  In 
world  price  levels  forced  our  price  level  to 
follow  because  we  did  not  adjust  our  tariffs 
to  offset  the  currency  devaluation. 

The  break-down  In  our  price  level  In  the 
1930-41  period  forced  the  United  States 
to  sxiffer  a  loss  of  approximately  •67.500.- 
000.000  of  fann  Income  in  the  12-year  period 
and  In  turn  a  loea  of  0473,000.000,000  of  na- 
tional Income.  Of  this  loss  approximately 
•35.000.000.000  was  our  iocs  In  export  trade 
that  we  could  and  should  have  had  with 
proper  tariff  protection. 

If  through  the  trade  agreements.  Bretton 
Woods.  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  other  an- 
nounced policies  we  permit  our  price  level  to 
be  reduced  to  the  1939  level,  our  Nation  will 
take  a  loes  of  •75,000.000.000  per  year.  I 
therefore  urge  this  committee  to  tread  slowly 
on  unknown  waters. 

In  order  to  give  the  members  ot  the  com- 
mltye  an  idea  of  the  loss  which  their  own 
Statfei  will  suffer.  I  will  give  a  few  examples. 
Ify  own  State  of  Iowa,  by  t>elng  forced  to 
produce  and  sell  at  the  1939  level,  will  lose 
a  billion  dollars.  New  York  State,  which  has 
often  been  a  prtuxioter  of  high  tariffs  for  In- 
dustry and  low  tariffs  for  raw  naaterlals.  be- 
cause of  Its  Investments  in  Industry,  will  lose 
over  •8.000.000.000.  or  more  than  all  the 
foreign  trade  that  we  can  hope  to  gain  under 
a  program  of  W.  P.  A.  loans  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  State  of  Virginia  will  lose  a  billion 
doUara:  Michigan  will  lose  •3.000.000.000  and 
Incidentally  a  market  for  about  3,000.000  cars: 
nilnola.  five  billion;  Ohio,  four  billion:  and 
California,  five  bUllon. 

Our  total  farm  Income  will  drop  off  glO.- 
000.000.000,  cur  factory  pay  rolls  will  be  re- 


•40,000.000,000  from  oOr  praiont  potantial. 
and  wa  will  have  30,000  WO  unamptoyad. 

I  am  har«  maraly  to  t  arn  you  of  what  ean 
and  will  hnppan  if  anna  nf  tha  announaod 
pellolaa  and  plana  are  (urriad  out,  I  am  for 
Otl  tha  rrH>aiKn  trade  which  otir  a(*r)noiny  will 
pgfinit,  and  I  am  for  iha  raaturailun  of  a 
MMWd  world  mnnatary  a  atam  a«  a  f 
for  world  panea  It  can  tut  ba  dutia, 
by  bankriiptiiig  tha  Un  iMl  Itataa 

I  hava  fiiiinwad  tbt  m^tlnn  at  Dumbarton 
Oaka,  Brat  <  on 


naating  in  Mi'NK-d, 
•Mi  bovo  rood  ot  how  th«  trada«Rtr«omant 
progoi  to  tho  oornofot  ma  of  tham  til,  Tho 
profNM  whinh  II  tl  «tni  prnpcwad  and 
plonhod  In  behind  tha  aeatiaa  will  force  otir 
price  level  j«rk  to  th<  INO  laval  and  will 
bring  about  tha  rtaulU  I  hava  mantionad 

Wa  art  atamingly  thrdwing  alt  caution  and 
)«Odonblp  to  tha  four  vinda  and  ptMCIng  iha 
roooWOOa  of  tha  United  Btataa  in  the  htinda 
of  tbO  rtat  of  the  worl(  to  U"a  and  price  aa 
thoy  ata  nt  with  out  production  and  ra* 
aourrea  priced  at  tha  t'orld  laval,  wa  ara  a 
bankrnpi  Nation. 

I  don't  think  that  t  tia  committee  wanta 
that  to  happen  and  wa  don't  have  to  permit 
It  to  happen,  To  pre' ant  It.  however,  wa 
muiit  preaent  a  prouran  to  tha  reat  of, the 
worlf*  which  will  pern  it  a  eolvent  United 
Btataa.  Inatrnd  of  a  ]i 'ogram  which  would 
have  ua  Join  world  j)ovei  ty  wa  must  have  one 
In  which  tha  raat  of  t*a  world  can  Join  ua 
In  proaperlty.  Such  a  pr  ngram  can  ba  offered, 
Lat  ua  analyse  brteflr  foreign  trade  and 
commerce.  Tha  ability  to  buy  depanda  en 
one  of  two  thlnga.  Incotna  obtained  through 
credit  by  the  buyer  or  a  price  for  the  pro* 
ductlon  of  each  nation  ( o  tha»  they  can  earn 
the  Income  for  exohani  e. 

The  world  economy  <  f  the  paat  hna  been 
baaed  primnrlly  on  lonni.  Becauaa  ot  an  ex* 
ploitlve  price  level  whKh  prevented  the  re- 
payment of  loana  the  wurld  banker,  England 
landed  in  bankruptcy.  Now  we  are  being 
asked,  through  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
to  underwrite  world  tr4do  and  throuRh  the 
extension  of  the  trade  agreements  maintain  a 
low  price  level  which  In  turn  will  mean  that 
the  loans  will  never  t>e  repaid. 

And  what  have  we  toj  gain?     A  few  weeks 
ago  I  attended  a  meetuig  addressed  by  Mr. 
Clayton,  and  one  of  th( 
favor  of  the  whole  pre 
being  asked  to  rather  bll 
It  would  employ  about 

force  in  export  trade,  ^e  forgot  to  mention 
that  if  we  were  to  be  paid  for  the  exporta 
with  imports  we  would  lalso  import  at  leaat 
the  same  labor  equivalent.  The  simple  facts 
are  that  foreign  trade  paid  for  with  goods 
will  not  Increase  ovu*  emaloyment.  Of  course, 
if  we  wish  to  make  loans  to  buy  our  own 
goods,  then  we  can  gainjemployment  for  the 
time  being.  But  even  ihen  at  a  very  high 
cost.  At  present  level^  It  costs  roughly  a 
sum  of  03.000.000.000  |to  create  a  million 
jobs.  Or.  stated  in  andther  way.  50,000,000 
workers  at  ^3.000  per  yeiir  create  the  buying 
power  for  the  Nation  as  'epresented  by  •160,- 
000.000,000  of  national  income. 

There  may  be  some  dcubt  in  the  commit- 
tees' mind  that  presert  plaiu  will  bring 
about  1939  price  levels.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  my  reasons  for  thai  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  apprfcximately  60  percent 
of  the  world's  population  is  earning  20  cents 
a  day  or  less.  They  have  no  great  buying 
power,  and  If  our  raw-material  producers  are 
forced  to  compete  at  thajt  level  even  our  effi- 
ciency cannot  meet  thelq  ability  to  buy. 

As  examples  of  these  { imports,  I  want  to 
give  you  a  few  samples  a^  given  in  the  plans 
of  the  National  Planning  Association.  800 
Twenty-first  Street  NW.j  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  regard  to  future  world  trade. 

They  expect  to  bring  In,  for  example.  2,000.- 
000.000  pounds  of  faU  [and  oils  which,  of 
course,  will  compete  withj  cottonseed  oil.  but- 
ter, lard,  and  other  oils,  1,000.000,000  pounds 


points  he  made  In 

ram  which  we  are 

idly  accept  was  that 

I  percent  of  our  labor 


of  maala,  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  burlap, 
1,000.000,000  barrels  of  patroltum,  600,000,000 
pound!  of  oopnar,  1,000,000,000  pnunda  of  pino, 
and  practieallv  all  our  tiaeda  of  manganaaa. 
The  priraa  llalafl  ara  auch  that  If  tha  prn* 
gram  la  put  into  niieratinii  it  will  oloaa  our 
minao.  foioo  teva  Ibo  prloo  ond  produotlon 
of  ogrtoulluroi  produoti,  «ml  tb«  roovUlni 
loaa  in  Incflm*  I  mantionod. 

Tha  nnmaa  liatad  In  thla  plannlni  aaao* 
elation  ara  varv  rloaa  tn  and  In  OMord  with 
tha  iponsora  of  praaeiit  plana  fnr  poooo  Mtd 
tradp.  The  world  cannot  rtrovar  withetit  o 
aolvtnt  United  Mtaiaa.  oM  to  ma  th«  plan 
moona  rhaoa  untaiiar  RttlOlia,  of  aouraa, 
hart  no  choice  and  accepted  what  waa  offarad. 

If  a  program  had  been  worked  nut  tn  giva 
natinna  a  pmiier  prloo  for  their  prndurt  they 
would  have,  in  my  opinion,  anoapfad  even 
mora  raodlly.  With  a  pmpar  prtea  for  thair 
pmdueta  to  torn  axrhanga  thay  wouldn't 
have  to  borrow  money. 

Tha  Bretton  Wooda  agrtomant.  In  my  aatl* 
matlon,  practically  throw  gold  and  ailvar  to 
tha  four  winda  ai  monetary  metala.  In 
theory  thay  have  evidently  daoldad  that 
acrapa  of  paper  ara  juat  aa  good.  It  la  my 
frank  opinion  that  tha  twu*thlrda  of  the 
world  which  does  not  have  a  banking  ayatam 
•uch  aa  we  have  will  want  coinage  or  hard 
money.  If  that  la  the  oaae,  which  I  think 
It  la,  why  not  ba  raallattc  and  have  raaui 
coinage  aa  a  foundation  for  world  axohaoga7 

Gold  can  be  aat  up  at  Ita  preaent  value  of 
•as  per  ounce,  a  price  to  which  the  world 
haa  become  acctiatomed:  ailvnr  can  be 
brought  to  parity  with  gold,  iming  aa  an 
example  tha  price  ratio  that  rxlsloU  between 
the  two  metals  In  lBlO-14. 

Commodity  pricaa  could  then  be  atabillaad 
at  our  parity  level,  the  price  we  need  for 
national  eolvency,  and  we  would  have  world 
parity  and  a  chance  for  the  world  to  have 
proaperlty  tnatead  of  poverty  aa  a  foundation 
for  world  peace.  If  we  are  going  to  agree  to 
Bomethlng  then  let  ua  use  antiemetic  and 
agree  to  eomethlng  that  doeau  t  put  tha 
akida  under  our  own  Nation. 

With  auch  a  world  program  thla  commit* 
tee  oould  aafely  remove  aU  tariffs  even  for 
the  protection  of  the  steel  barons.  We 
ahould  be  reaJlatlc.  however,  and  realise 
that  in  much  the  same  way  that  we  as  a 
nation  grew  to  our  level  through  tariffs, 
other  nations  who  wish  to  esubllsh  Industry 
will  need  them  to  get  under  way. 

With  world  prices  stablliaed  at  the  Amer- 
ican price  level,  world  trade  could  be  quad- 
rupled in  a  few  years. 

You  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  such  a 
program  would  be  acceptable  to  other  na- 
tions.    I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  It  would. 

At  the  recent  Mexican  Conference  our 
State  Department  Presented  a  blueprint 
for  world  free  trade.  The  South  American 
countries  didn't  want  it.  Mexico  wants  to 
protect  its  growing  steel  industry  and  Brazil 
desires  to  protect  Industries  she  has  started 
during  the  war.  I  feel  that  they  should 
be  given  that  right. 

The  final  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  very 
Important  section  namely,  sutwection  (b) 
of  resolution  15: 

"That  a  fair  and  equitable  relationship 
should  be  sought  between  the  prices  of  ag- 
ricultural and  mineral  products  and  those 
of  manufactured  articles  and  that  all  prices 
should  be  fair  to  producers  and  consumers 
alike." 

That  in  essence  Is  parity  prices  for  raw  ma- 
terials and  can  be  implemented  with  gold  and 
silver  at  parity  as  I  have  outlined  above. 
With  the  matter  of  parity  agreed  to  by  all 
the  Nations  at  the  Mexican  Conference  the 
question  Is  at  what  level? 

To  maintain  a  solvent  United  States  we 
miist  maintain  ovu  price  level  as  it  now  exists. 
Therefore  we  have  only  one  choice  and  that 
Is  to  protect  our  price  level  with  tariffs  at  the 
parity  level  until  such  time  as  world  parity. 
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with  mir  narltv  level  na  tha  yai-dattrk  la  prop- 
erly implamanted  with  a  re<  rKaniaation  of 
iltn  woilil  monatary  a''airm  i  ixl  with  boalO 
<>niiunoiliii«»  atablllaed  at  parity  with  tbO 
fkiliniiga  medium, 

TIM  uruMfttm  uutlina  la  nut  thoorftlotl  but 
paaad  tm  tha  factual  dialoeaMon  of  monoy 
and  wnnmndlty  prira*  in  tha  parted  following 
)»iO  lUH  In  fact  our  parity  prleo  level  waa 
tbo  worM  lovol  in  i>nih  iha  Iflb  1914  and 
ItH'iNI  porloda,  Our  price  level  bt  Unlay 
M  glvon  by  the  luroau  uf  Ubor  Indai  fur  all 
(...iKiuiMlltlra  la  UA  petcaut  uf  tha  lOM  IvviM, 
■1  ,  ihing  whU'h  will  prevent  our  parity 

l,M. ,  (i.m  becoming  tha  ynrUilick  for  world 
pricti  Ifvela  la  tha  lendvtahlp  on  our  part  to 
bring  It  about. 

The  citiaena  of  he  United  iltatM  ara  rely 
l„ii  ,  '  tea  to  be  tine  of  tha  nrat 

t„  p  ,  .  .  r  Hon,  loMeti'ne  in  tha 
future  you  arc  going  to  be  aakrd  to  maiia 
proper  tax  Ifvlca  with  which  to  refund  the 
nntlonal  debt  and  It  la  only  natural  that  you 
ahould  wlah  to  maintain  the  Income  of  tha 
United  BUtaa. 

There  are  two  parte  to  economy.  One  la 
production  and  tha  other  la  price.  Nuture 
gave  ua  the  raw  mnterlul  resourocd  to  produce, 
the  Conatllutlon  of  tho  Unliod  Btatea  guvc 
Conpraaa  tha  right  to  rerulata  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar  which  In  turn  la  the 
price  of  our  production.  Failure  to  properly 
protect  the  value  of  our  dollar  either  through 
the  price  of  commodltlea  or  other  meanurea 
aioh  aa  tiulffa  la  to  fall  tu  proUct  tho  wvl* 
fare  of  tha  American  poopl.  and  our  form 
Of  government. 

Tha  tima  haa  come  when  we  muat  n^ake  a 
decision.  To  Join  the  world  economy  by  re* 
duclng  our  price  level  '.o  »  orld  levela  will  mean 
a  return  to  the  economy  of  the  aeventeenth 
century  and  going  bark  to  an  economy  that 
our  forrfathara  ran  away  frrm. 

To  raatora  world  economy  on  tha  baala  of 
cur  American  economy,  roeana  that  we  would 
give  to  the  world  thv«  kind  of  economy  which 
time  haa  proved  aa  the  one  which  gave  the 
people  In  the  United  Statea  tha  higheat 
atandard  of  living  In  the  world  and  at  the 
ume  time  the  lowest  food  coat  on  the  basis 
of  per  capita  Income  of  any  nation  In  the 
world. 

My  edv'.c*  to  the  comrr.Htfe  is— ir.?,lre  hr\«te 
slowly.  If  you  don't  feel  that  this  measure 
before  you  can  be  amended  to  require  that 
no  tt^de  agreements  can  be  made  for  Im- 
ports below  the  American  parity  level,  you 
can  at  least  merely  extend  the  law  for  1  year 
In  order  that  we  may  know  how  the  cards 
are  stacked. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  •75.000.000.- 
000  per  year  at  stake  and  It  Is  no  time  to  play 
blind  pitch. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  point  out: 
1.  That  the  trade-agreements  program  did 
not  Increase  the  export  of  farm  products 
but  Instead  Increased  imports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, which  in  turn  prevented  the  recovery 
of  our  normal  condition  of  parity  prices  for 
farm  products. 

a.  That  the  trade  agreements  when  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  loans  and  foreign  travel 
did  not  increase  our  exports  of  all  products. 

3.  That  our  dollar  value  of  foreign  trade 
Is  determined  by  the  governing  factor  of 
our  own  economy,  our  farm  Income. 

4.  That  the  physical  Imports  will  ratio  to 
the  percentage  of  farm  parity. 

5.  That  a  reduction  of  our  price  level  to  the 
world  level  will  mean  national  bankruptcy, 
and  the  continuation  of  world  poverty. 

6.  That  the  course  which  we  should  follow 
la  to  maintain  our  parity  price  level  and  with 
It  as  a  yardstick,  to  help  reorganize  the  world 
monetary  system  and  commodity  price  level, 
thus  protecting  the  solvency  of  the  United 
States  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  world 
an  opportunity  to  have  prosperity  through 
production  rather  than  loans  at  our  expense. 
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No  Etiy  Rot4  Btck 
IXTCN8I0N  or  lUBMARKa 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  W.  CWYNNE 

or  itiWA 
IN  TMl  HOXmM  or  RWNWIINTATIVtII 

Friday,  May  It.  I94i 

Mr.  OWYNNI  of  lowft.  Mr.  IpoAKer. 
tli(«  modloAl  profOMton  hoa  (rrquonily 
callod  oltrnllon  to  I  hi*  fnct  thot  thrro  uro 
oorum  (uiidamoniol  r\x\w  rol-.ting  Ui 
)\t%\ih.  The  doctora  of  tho  counlry  hnvo 
oonatnntlv  wnrnt^d  nf  iho  dlaliluaUmmt^nt 
thbt  lA  bound  lo  follow  if  we  tako  the  niMy 
roBd  lUfiogtad  by  aelf-ifoklng  quKoka 
ond  fokera.  Tho  aome  thing  ia  true  in 
regard  to  engineering  or  faiming  or  bual- 
nooa  genoroily. 

It  la  difticuit.  however,  to  convince 
aonie  people  that  there  are  alao  certain 
sound  prlndplfN  of  govcrnmont  which 
may  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
Nevertlicless.  the  bitter  expi-rlcnce  of 
many  people  in  many  times  point*  to  tho 
conciu.slon  Uiat  tlie  duly  of  any  govern- 
ment la  to  Rcrk  out  thcio  fundamenlala 
and  apply  them.  For  example,  our  Con- 
stitution acts  out  certain  great  principles 
relating  to  social  and  individual  con- 
duct. These  principles  are  not  true 
simply  because  they  are  in  the  Conatl- 
tutlon;  they  are  in  the  Constitution  be- 
cause they  are  true. 

Now  we  are  hearing  a  lot  about  60.- 
000  000  jobs  to  be  furnished  for  us  by 
Oovernmrnt  planning.  The  burden  of 
this  song  is  that  the  individual  should 
look  to  his  aovernment.  follow  blindly 
its  orders,  and  comlort  and  security  will 
come  to  him.  It  ignores  the  obvious 
fa'^t  that  if  we  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  plan  our  way,  that  Government 
must  also  have  the  authority  to  m?ke  us 
walk  the  way  it  has  planned.  History 
points  out  that  the  highest  standard  of 
living  has  always  been  in  those  countries 
where  exists  the  fullest  measure  of  in- 
dividual liberty. 

In  accordance  with  permission  here- 
tofore granted,  I  include  an  editorial  in 
the  April  26  issue  of  the  New  Hampton 
Economist,  a  sturdy  exponent  of  Amer- 
icanism published  by  the  Babcock  Bros, 
at  New  Hampton,  Iowa: 

NO    EAST    ROAD    BACK 

There  Is  so  much  loose  talk  In  political 
circles  about  the  "right  to  a  Job"  that  It 
has  become  almost  meaningless.  "Rights" 
have  become  conftjsed  with  "opportunUl'.s." 

The.  United  States  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantee  every  citizen  fundamental 
rights  that  make  him  a  free  man  to  enjoy 
the  opportunity  to  go  as  far  as  he  can,  based 
on  his  ability,  ambition,  and  energy.  Be- 
yond that.  Government  owes  a  free  man 
nothing,  except  if  he  is  desUtute  or  mentally 
deficient,  or  handicapped  In  ways  l)eyond 
his  control.  Grovemment  should  then  pro- 
vide satisfactory  means  for  his  care  and 
comfort— that  Is  what  government  is  for. 
But  to  try  to  fool  the  people  with  the  idea 
that  the  Government  owes  a  man  a  living 
can  create  and  maintain  countless  millions 
of  Jobs,  without  destroying  a  free  country, 
is  rank  hypocrisy. 

Vote-seeking  politicians  are  trying  to  naake 
mllUona   of    war    workers    think    a    benign 


government  can  take  over  all  their  trnublao 
after  the  war,  Within  reaann,  a  aovernroanl 
van  widen  the  oiipniiuniitaii  wiu-reby  man 
iMl  hava  )tiba,  rannttiion,  and  high  wagea, 
Tha  aaieitt  Ut  which  one  takaa  advantage 
of  I  ppnrtunltlaa,  dapenda  upon  tha  will  and 
,  Iha  individual.    A«  r    ^  '  r,  r^ 

alaa  eon  otpond  <  "•• 

Iha    rl»ani»ea     for     artVi»t»0OW»i  '*ii'»' 

alatulHrda  ara  |reala»,  but  In  >  ■  -«<  an' 
atirh  benanta  riaItU  u>  Which  anyone  la 
aittitlaU,  wiUtuut  loapaot  iu  hla  own  eRurt 
to  oiiiaii)  them. 

Hiaiiiry  haa  ahown  UlOt  Wboil  ihO  pooplo 
of  any  nation  dapoM  Oft  fOVorMMH  10 
do  their  thinklnu  and  provlrti'      '       ^^  ■  "i 
It  la  only  a  alutrt  luna  hetore  u 
i.nthltlnn  their  Initiative,  and  thrir  lr«-< 
libera  will  ba  no  aaay  road  to  full  auM 
mant  and  prooportty,  after  Ihia  deatruciive 
war.    Only  a  ptupla  who  work  and  Mva  and 
do  not  look  tu  govarmnent  for  band-outa, 
will  aurvive  and  retaUi  their  pertonal  lltoar- 
tira. 


H.  R.  3109 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKfl 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THK  HOU8I  Of  RIMUHMMTATIVEt 

Friday,  May  11. 194$ 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  tho  portion  of  H.  R 
3100  having  to  do  with  allowing  $3,500 
to  Members  of  Conare.ss  for  cxpoiuoi  U 
ill-advised  at  tliis  t  ime.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  need— oa  that  Is  vi»ry  ap- 
parent—but it  is  a  matter  of  holding  thf» 
line  again.«:t  inflation.  That  line  is  not 
being  too  strongly  held  at  this  time,  and 
I  am  fearful  that  this  particular  legis- 
lation may  open  the  floodgates  to  wide- 
spread dcmand.s  for  wage  increases  and 
thus  bring  about  an  inflationary  situa- 
tion which  we  might  not  be  able  to  con- 
trol. On  that  basis  I  was  one  of  124  who 
voted  against  the  rule  reporting  H.  R. 
3109  to  the  House,  was  one  of  those  who 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  then,  when 
that  failed  of  passage,  was  one  of  83  who 
voted  against  final  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure. 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Spealter. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Jan  Ciechanowslci,  Amba.ssador  of  Po- 
land to  the  United  States,  over  Station 
WCBM  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Sunday, 
May  6,  1945: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  United  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  Societies  of  Baltimore  and  to 
Station  WCBM  for  the  opportiuilty  of  ad- 
dressing this  distinguished  American   radio 
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Mldlence  on  this  odc  hundred  and  fifty* 
fourth  anniversary  of  Poland's  liberal  con- 
■ttttttlon. 

Poland's  past  hlstcry  Is  the  record   of  a 

nation  fervent  In  Ita  Christian  faith,  tolerant 
and  liberal,  deeply  attached  to  Individual  and 
national  freedom.  Two  hundred  years  before 
England  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Po- 
land gruaranteed  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
by  the  Neminem  Captlvablmua  Act  of  1430. 
In  IS'JS  she  eatablished  freedom  cf  conscience 
and  worship,  when  religious  persecution  was 
rife  in  most  other  countries. 

The  liberal  constitution  of  May  3.  1791.  was 
therefore  but  a  natural  development  of  Po- 
land's gradual  trend  towtu'd  democracy.  It 
la  the  basic  ideological  link  between  the 
Polish  and  the  American  Nations. 

Poland  has  been  true  to  her  traditions 
ttraaghout  this  war.  She  was  the  first  un- 
iMSltatingly  to  put  up  fierce  armed  resistance 
■gainst  German  aggression  in  September 
183S  Ever  since,  although  her  armies  were 
defeated  Inside  Poland  by  overwhelming 
foreea,  her  underground  army  In  Poland  and 
her  army.  navy,  and  air  force  abroad,  under 
the  leadership  of  her  legal  Government-in- 
exlle.  have  never  ceased  to  fight  for  the  com- 
mon cause  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

She  has  a  clear  record  of  Allied  loyalty  and 
has  never  produced  a  Quisling. 

Freedom.  Justice,  and  peace  are  Poland's 
alms  in  this  war.  In  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  of  which  Poland  was  one  of 
the  original  signatories  on  January   1,   1942. 

The  Polish  people  will  certainly  regard  as 
symbolic  that  the  United  Nations  victory  in 
Europe  coincides  with  the  anniversary  of 
their  liberal  constitution.  They  will  see  in 
this  fact  a  promise  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy  and  the  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people*  and  the  rule  of  right  over  might  will 
now  effectively  become  the  rule  for  the 
world . 

If  this  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  and  peace. 
Justice,  and  himian  freedom  are  to  l>ecome  a 
living  reality  after  this  victory  of  freedom- 
loving  peoples  over  the  evU  forces  of  the 
pagan  Hitlerite  doctrines  of  enslavement.  It 
Is  urgent  to  realize  the  necessity  of  reestab- 
lishing democracy  not  only  within  countries 
but  of  applying  Its  rules  to  international  re- 
lations as  well.  In  a  civilized  world  all  na- 
tions must  be  equal  before  the  law,  regardless 
of  their  size  or  power.  That  is  the  essence  of 
equality  as  applied  to  nations  and  to  their 
mutual  relations. 

The  inequality  which  exists  between  big 
powers  and  smaller  states  should  be  meas- 
ured not  In  terms  of  power  domination,  but 
In  terms  of  power  res(>onsibllity  alone. 

In  this  war.  the  people  of  Poland  have  been 
subjected  to  greater  cruelty,  barbaric  op- 
pression and  extermination  than  any  other 
nation  overrun  by  Hitler. 

The  Polish  Nation  yearns  for  freedom  and 
for  collaboration  with  other  free  nations  in 
the  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
Just  and  durable  peace.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable if  Poland  were  not  given  her  right- 
ful chance  to  do  her  part  in  this  great  task 
and  further  to  develop  her  peaceful  Instincts 
and  her  constructive  and  cultural  capacities. 

Her  precarious  geographical  position  be- 
tween two  powerful  neighbors,  has  been  re- 
flected throughout  her  history  in  the  course 
of  which  she  was  repeatedly  partitioned  and 
subjected  to  foreign  domination.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  declared  this  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  In  history  and  clearly 
stated  that  the  restoration  of  Poland's  free- 
dom was  an  essential  necessity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Just  peace. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  United  Nations 
who  have  so  gallantly  fought  in  this  war.  the 
millions  of  them  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  Justice,  have  proved 
through  their  sacrifice  that  these  noble  prin- 
ciples of  humanlty«continue  to  prevail.    Our 
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common  victory  p.. . e 
a  dominant  part  in 

In  this  Western 
the  Americas  enjoy 
neighbor  policy  which 
of  security  and  peace 
American  concept,  so 
national   confidence, 
the  Eastern  Hemisph 

Experience  has  ta 
can  only  be  maintain^ 
visible  the  world  over 
no  nation,  however 
attack   in   cur    modci^i 
achievement   which 
distance  and  abolish^l 
natural  or  created 
fore  become  impcesibfe 
western  peace  and  ai 
Impossible  to  allow 
sway  In  one  part  of 
racy    prevails    In 
Ideological  cleavage 
divide  the  world  into 
and  inevitably  lead  tc 

It  is  time  to  be  real 
cal    sense   of   power - 
worthy  of  our  enlli 
sufficiently  bold  and 
Instead  of  launching 
world  unity,  it  is 
unity  on  the  firm  basli 
free  human  beings 
In  fact.  It  Is  time  to 
American  concepts 
world  In  establishing 
the   time  of   their 
may  not  have  been  r 
of  this  terrible  war 
Justice. 

It  is  time  to 
left  by  this  war,  whicli 
in  Its  very  foundatioi|s 
tically  everything 
the  fundamental  qual  ti 
not  be  solved  by  petty 
lived   power-political 
them,  we  must  start 
by  applying  sound, 
ciples  with  simplicity 
firm  determination  t( 
ter  world  for  its 
set  up  a  precarious 
concepts  of  balance 
sands    cf    temporary 
wishful  thinking. 

Humanity  has  gon< 
accept  anything  but 
real  freedom  and  on 

It  Is  time  to  simplify 
problems.    The  soluti  »n 
lems  calls  for  boldnesi 
simplicity.    The  time 
to  apply  to  the  world 
by  President  Woodrow 
cent  address  to  the 
1917,  when  he  s 
should  with  one  accortl 
President    Monroe    ai 
world:  that  no  natior 
Its  policy  over  any 
but  that  every  peopk 
determine  Its  own 
hindered,  tmthreate 
along  with  the  great 


t  that  Ideals  still  play 


Hen^isphere  the  nations  of 
blessings  of   good- 
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It  Is  time  that  this 
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as  well, 
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the  effectiveness  of 
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future  wars. 
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Friday, 
Mr.  OTCX)LE. 


unders|and  that  the  problems 
has  shaken  the  world 
and  destroyed  prac- 
tai^ible  and  solid  except 
es  of  humanity,  can- 
compromises  or  shcrt- 
agreements.     To  solve 
from  the  foundations, 
t^man.  and  solid  prin- 
and  courage,  urged  by 
build  a  new  and  bet- 
duration,  and  not  merely  to 
structure  of  antiquated 
r  power  on  the  quick- 
appeasements    and    of 

through  too  much  to 
-eal  peace,  founded  on 
1  Justice. 
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in  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  pF  REMARKS 

HON.  DONAIJD  L  O'TOOLE 

or  NrV  TORK 

REPRESENTATR'ES 

May  11.  1945 

]  III.  Speaker,  I  havt 
introduced  Into  th^  louse  of  Representa- 


tives a  resolution  to  create  a  memorial 
to  our  late  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  The  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Library 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  near  future  to 
begin  hearings  on  this  measure.  I  in- 
tend to  bear  in  mind  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  a  living  memorial  be 
erected  in  honor  of  her  husband.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  inform  this 
House  that  that  which  was  dearest  to  the 
President's  heart  was  the  care  of  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  infantile  paralysis. 
Through  his  untiring  efforts  and  per- 
sonal interest,  the  Nation  was  made  con- 
scious of  this  dreadful  plague.  He,  more 
than  anyone  else,  was  responsible  for  the 
great  sums  that  were  collected  to  study 
and  combat  this  di.sease. 

Knowing  this,  I  feel  that  the  best  me- 
morial that  could  be  erected  in  his  honor 
would  be  a  national  institution  here  in 
Washington  for  the  study  and  treatment 
of  polio  and  similar  muscular  and  nerve 
diseases.  With  that  in  mind,  it  is  my 
intention  within  the  next  few  days  to  in- 
vite here  to  Washington  to  appear  before 
my  committee  Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny, 
Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  and  other  leading 
figures  in  the  medical  world.  Through 
their  testimony  we  will  be  able  to  get  ex- 
pert guidance  on  the  polio  situation. 
We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
the  advanced  treatments  and  approved 
therapy  with  which  to  combat  the 
disease.  The  hearing?  in  themselves  will 
serve  as  a  clinic  where  these  experts  can 
settle  the  disputes  that  are  now  existing 
in  the  medical  profession  and  at  the  same 
time  can  agree  as  to  the  size,  scope, 
treatment,  and  study  that  will  be  used  in 
the  suggested  memorial.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion from  time  to  time  to  acquaint  the 
Members  of  the  House  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee. 


Congress  Wisely  Provided  for  Air-Mail 
Pick-up  Service;  Great  Progress  Noted 
During  First  6  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS   ^ 
aw 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WIST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  11. 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
rapid  development  of  aviation  is  note- 
worthy during  the  emergency  of  war. 
Air  power  is  recognized  as  having  short- 
ened, perhaps  by  years,  the  defeat  of 
Gsrmany.  Its  fury  is  now  being  loosed 
against  Japan. 

We  look  ahead  to  the  use  of  the  air- 
plane for  the  purposes  of  peace.  It  is  in 
this  connection  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  country 
one  unique  and  successful  phase  of  avia- 
tion as  it  assists  our  people  to  speedier 
communication  and  transportation. 

It  was  6  years  ago  tomorrow  that  the 
air  pick-up  ser\ice  was  begun.  The  an- 
niversary of  the  Nation's  unusual  air -Una 
operation,  established  as  an  experiment 


authorized  by  Congress  in  an  effort  to 
find  a  practical  way  to  extend  air-mail 
service  to  communities  off  the  main  air- 
transport system,  brings  comment  from 
Halsey  R.  Basley,  president  of  Ail-Amer- 
ican Aviation,  as  to  the  adaptation  of 
the  pick-up  equipment  for  military  pur- 
poses, and  disclosed  plans  for  the  future. 
All-American,  the  operating  carrier, 
has  grown  from  2  experimental  routes 
1  040  miles  long  which  served  56  com- 
munities, to  a  system  of  5  routes  ex- 
tending 1,568  miles  and  serving  118  com- 
munities on  schedules  requiring  5,068 
miles  of  daily  flying. 

The  air  pick-up  planes  in  the  past  year 
flew  1,296,472  revenue  miles  making  the 
6-year  total  5,166,434  miles  to  which 
should  be  added  another  million  miles 
flown  by  the  company's  military  cargo 
aircraft  before  the  service  was  termi- 
nated. During  the  year  70,488  pick-ups 
and  deliveries  were  m?.de  for  a  grand 
total  of  295,609.  Mail  transported 
amounted  to  954,000  pounds;  air  express 
181. COO  pounds. 

The  mail  volume,  Mr.  Bazley  reports, 
represents  an  increase  of  71  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  Air  express  traffic 
jumped  11  percent.  This  increase  would 
have  been  greater  if  mail  loads  had  not 
precluded  development  of  the  traCBc. 
The  air  pick-up  service — 

Says  Mr.  Bazley — 
Is  not  costing  the  Government  a  cent.  We 
emerged  from  the  subsidy  class  3  years  ago, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  Is  now  mak- 
ing a  substantial  profit  on  the  service.  Air 
mall  dispatched  via  air  pick-up  last  year 
produced  estimated  posUl  revenues  of 
$1,915,000  as  compared  with  $534,000  mail  pay 
received  by  the  company.  In  6  years  the 
postal  revenues  from  mall  dispatched  by 
air  pick-up  have  amounted  to  $3,875,245. 
while  our  mail  pay  for  the  same  period  was 
$2,416,069.  The  postal  revenues  have  been 
computed  only  on  mall  which  has  been  actu- 
ally dispatched  over  All-American's  lines  by 
the  communities  which  they  serve.  The  fig- 
ures do  not  Include  posUl  revenues  from 
mail  dispatched  to  these  points  from  our 
terminals— Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia.  Wash- 
ington, and  Harrisburg.  They  were  pur- 
posely left  out  m  order  to  make  a  bedrock 
appraisal  of  the  economy  of  the  service  from 
the  Government's  standpoint. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  lifted  recently 
the  secrecy  on  how  the  air  pick-up  has 
been  used  effectively  in  Europe  and 
Burma  in  launching  gliders,  carrying 
troops  and  supplies,  in  evacuating  battle 
casualties  by  gliders,  and  in  retrieving 
gliders  stranded  in  isolated  places,  and 
in  picking  up  human  beings,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  except  they  are  larger,  the 
military  pick-up  units  are  identical  with 
those  in  air  mail  pick-up  operations. 

All-American  has  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  applications  which,  If 
approved,  would  create  an  Integrated 
system  of  69  air  pick-up  routes  covering 
20,064  miles  and  serving  1,321  cities  and 
towns  in  24  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Present  lines  extend  through  6 
States— Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  and  New 
York  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  re- 
call the  work  preparatory  to  the  first 
operation  when  Dr.  L.  S.  Adams,  pick-up 
device  inventor,  demonstrated  and  per- 
fected the  operation  with  work  in  West 
Virginia. 


Expansion  of  the  air  pick-up  system 
abroad  seems  imminent.  All-American 
is  completing  the  organization  of  its  own 
Brazilian  company.  In  recent  months 
government  representatives  and  others 
from  France.  Sweden.  Norway.  Great 
Britain.  Australia,  Canada,  and  several 
South  American  countries  have  displayed 
interest. 

Combination  passenger -pick -up  serv- 
ice is  planned  over  some  of  the  new 
routes. 

The  company  likewise  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  commercial  glider  opera- 
tions. 
Mr.  Bazley  believes  that: 
From  the  first  All-American  has  envisioned 
the  adaptation  of  the  air  pick-up  to  pas- 
senger planes  which  would  be  operated  over 
short  routes  to  many  intermediate  points 
making  stops  only  where  necessary  to  load 
or  deplane  passengers  and  providing  service 
to  other  places  by  the  pick-up  and  delivery 
method  ^is  it  Is  operated  today.  Technically, 
this  operation  Is  entirely  feasible.  Pick-up 
planes  have  carried  many  Government  offi- 
cials, members  of  the  press,  and  others  as 
passengers  on  regular  trips  and  without  ex- 
ception these  passengers  have  afterward  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  a  combination  pick- 
up and  nassenger  service  would  be  both  prac- 
tical and  safe.  Such  an  operation  would 
provide  \  rissenger  service  to  many  more  places 
on  local  and  short-haul  routes  than  would  be 
possible  if  a  landing  were  ntcessary  at  each 
station. 

All-American  has  on  file  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  applications  to  carry  pas- 
sengers on  pick-up  routes.  Although  some 
of  the  airports  on  the  proposed  passenger- 
plck-up  routes  may  not  ba  suitable  for  pas- 
senger operations,  they  probably  could  be 
Improved  for  this  purpose  without  prohibi- 
tive expense.  In  considering  the  traffic  po- 
tential the  thought  has  been  exprefsed  that 
psychological  resistance  on  the  part  of  air 
passengers  to  riding  in  planes  engaged  In 
pick-up  operations  would  make  It  unprofit- 
able. No  such  feeling  has  been  expressed 
by  the  persons  who  have  flown  as  passengers 
over  the  present  air  pick-up  routes  and  it 
is  not  anticipated  that  this  factor  will  seri- 
ously retard  the  development  of  combina- 
tion p*ck-up  and  passenger  service. 

Serlou*  thought  also  1b  being  given  to 
the  pKJsslblllty  of  using  gliders  In  future 
short-haul  transportation.  The  spectacular 
achievements  of  gliders  In  warfare  In  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  give 
the  promise  that  they  can  be  employed  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  cargo  In 
commercial  operations. 

The  economic  feasibility  of  short-haul  air 
transportation  as  It  has  been  conducted  by 
conventional  methods  Is  still  speculative  but 
there  can  be  no  speculation  about  the  eco- 
nomic and  operating  feasibility  of  air  pick- 
up service  which  represents  the  Intensive  de- 
velopment of  short-haul  and  local  transpor- 
tation. 

By  air  pick-up  the  Government  almost 
overnight  could  extend  the  benefits  of  di- 
rect air  maU  and  air  express  service  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  This  ex- 
pansion could  be  accomplished  at  no  great 
cost  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  would 
involve  no  expense  to  the  Government  for 
additional  airports  or  aids  to  navigation.  It 
also  would  afford  postwar  employment  for 
thousands  and  a  substantial  market  for  new 
equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  close  my  remarks  by 
stating  that  West  Virginia,  now  served 
by  the  air-mail  pick-up  in  34  communi- 
ties, has  been  a  valuable  proving  ground 
because  of  the  rugged  terrain  and  diffi- 
cult flying  conditions.  At  my  home  town 
of  Elkins  the  system  dispatched  13.659 


pieces  of  mail  during  the  first  yets  of 
service.  In  1944. 221.614  pieces  were  dis- 
patched. The  same  phenomenal  growth 
has  been  found  at  other  points,  includinj 
Morgantown  where  the  increase  in 
the  first  and  most  recent  year  Jumpeil 
from  25.043  to  365.385  pieces.  This  city 
also  dispatches  air  mail  over  the  facili- 
ties of  Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines.  I 
desire  to  also  state  that  Morgantown  was 
the  base  of  operations  for  Dr.  Adams  dur- 
ing the  pioneering  period  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  regular  pick-up  service. 


Resolution  of  Development  Agencies  of 
the  Northeastern  State* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11.1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  development  agencies 
of  the  Northeastern  States,  including 
Connecticut.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont, 
having  conferred  on  matters  of  mutual 
concern  and  interest  at  a  meeting  held 
in  New  York  City  on  May  3  and  4,  have 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

The  Northeastern  States  were  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  economic  progress  and  are  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  and  Industrial  life 
of  the  Nation.  These  States  are  the  homes 
and  workshops  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  America's 
greatest  consumer  market.  At  the  same  time, 
they  stand  as  the  chief  gateway  for  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  combine  a  rich  experience  in  indus- 
trial skills,  business  Judgment,  and  advanced 
labor  relations  with  a  wealth  of  youthful 
Ideas  and  energy',  and  shall  continue  to  ex- 
pand our  contributions  to  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  country. 

We  are  continuing,  as  ever,  to  lead  the  way 
In  progref5slve  government  and  buslneaa 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  every- 
where. Our  histories  have  demonstrated  that 
economic  and  political  freedom  are  not 
merely  compatible  but  complementary. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
postwar  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly the  reemployment  of  our  returning  serv- 
ice men  and  women.  Is  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  development  agencies  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  To  achieve  this  high 
objective,  the  Nation  requires  the  mature  ex- 
perience and  skilled  workmanship  of  the 
people  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

In  peace  as  In  war,  we  take  pride  In  the  In- 
dustrial development  and  prosperity  of  our 
entire  Nation,  and  shall  continue  to  give  our 
best  efforts  and  "know  how."  to  the  end  that 
all  States  will  profit  from  the  contributions 
of  each,  so  that  economic  expansion  can  be 
general. 

We  shall  continue  to  resist  any  effort  to  de- 
stroy the  national  free  market,  the  birth- 
right of  every  American,  or  to  erect  artificial 
trade  and  Industrial  barriers  between  States 
or  regions,  or  to  grant  any  special  privileges  to 
any  sections  of  the  countiy  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  Opportunity  for  growth  is  un- 
limited throughout  America,  and  we  shall  aU 
prosper  as  we  expand  together. 
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VE-Day  Emotion  Questioned  by  Writer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Friday.  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  there  is  herewith 
printed  David  Lawrence's  column  date- 
lined  at  San  Franci.sco  on  May  9: 

VE-D.\T  Emotion  QnaricNn)  bt  Wkitzb — 
Camovfi^.ginc  or  Tiuth  To  Bhinc  on  Othoi 
Wais,  Sats  Lawszmcz 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

San  Francisco,  May  9. — This  is  a  strange 
place  to  be  writing  about  VE-day,  but  per- 
haps, after  all.  It  Is  the  most  slgnlQcant  loca- 
tion in  the  whole  world  from  which  to  ex- 
press one's  dissent  rrom  the  prevailing  con- 
cept of  VE-day. 

As  encouragement  for  the  future,  as  satis- 
faction over  what  has  alrecdy  been  achieved, 
as  an  opportunity  for  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving that  a  big  miIe£>tone  has  t>een 
reached — as  President  Truman  has  so  elo- 
quently proclaimed — there  is  reason  for  ap- 
plause. But  what  real  reason  is  there  for 
rejoicing,  for  shouting,  for  carousing,  for 
stopping  work? 

Will  rejoicing  bring  l)ack  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  been  killed?  Will  it  re- 
store the  limbs  of  the  maimed,  or  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  sick?  Will  it  stop  the  fight- 
ing agatnat  Japan?  Will  It  help  t<"  prevent 
the  next  world  war? 

These  are  the  questions  that  one  asks  today 
as  the  celebrations  all  around  us  seem  so 
drab  and  artificial.  But  It  Is  precisely  be- 
cause we  camouflage  truth  on  VE-days  that 
we  have  such  things  as  wars.  We  like  to 
sweep  along  with  so-called  popular  tides  and 
let  emotion  appear  as  the  substitute  for  rea- 
son. And  that's  why  we  keep  on  Ignoring  the 
facts  that  lead  to  wars. 

otrr  THZEK  in  the  pacific 

Today,  as  I  write  this  in  a  high  building 
which  overlooks  for  miles  around  the  entire 
bay  of  San  Francisco.  I  see  so  many  ships 
moving  slowly  out  to  sea.  so  many  kinds  of 
ships,  so  many  loaded  down  and  so  many 
coming  back  to  be  reloaded,  that  I  can  think 
only  of  the  war  out  there  in  the  Pacific — 
10.000  miles  away  from  our  shores.  We  have 
won  a  war  3.500  miles  away  in  Europe,  but 
to  win  a  war  nearly  three  times  as  far  away 
In  the  Pacific  means  an  unsung,  yet  unprece- 
dented, operation  of  supply  and  transporta- 
tion so  colossal  that  It  is  really  Indescribable. 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  too.  the  United 
Nations  Conference  is  going  on.  Millions  of 
words  are  being  written  atxjut  Its  phrases 
and  its  maneuvers.  Again,  emotion  pre- 
vails— and  a  limitation  on  truth-telling.  It 
Is  popular,  of  course,  to  speak  of  the  Con- 
ference here  as  one  that  is  to  make  a  lasting 
peace.  It  is  considered  desirable  to  empha- 
size such  progress  as  is  being  made  and  to 
avoid  telling  the  people  the  unpleasant  truth, 
which  is  that  the  charter  t)eing  written  here 
Is  weaker  by  far  and  endeavors,  at  least  on 
paper,  to  do  much  less  to  restrain  the  evil 
passions  of  would-be  aggressors  and  selfish 
powers  than  the  document  drawn  up  26  years 
ago  in  Paris. 

To  those  who  make  such  observations 
about  the  charter  is  flung  back  the  mislead- 
ing retort  that  they  are  perfectionists. 
They  are  told  that  the  old  league  tried  to 
do  too  much  and  hence  failed.  Excuses  and 
more  excuses,  alibis  and  more  alibis,  and  still 
not  the  whole  truth. 

What  is  the  truth?  It  Is  that  men  with 
pride  and  devilish  passion,  with  selfishness 
and  greed,  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  what 


military  might  can  do 
scorn  for  the  power 
spiritual  understanding 
and  run  its  confe 
men  on  the  battlefield 
and  even  fear,  are  the 
at>out  the  United 
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still  rule  this  world 
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One  had  hoped  that 
after  all  the  sacrifices 
would  be  a  new  spirit 
ling  attitudes  of  pow 
and   that   government  i 
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sanct.  which  means 
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Some   day   the   truth 
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this  edifice  of  pretens ; 
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because  powerful   n 
often  wish  to  liecome 
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We  shall  have  p 
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to  have  complete  acces  s 
freedom  of  the  press 
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EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mr.    SCHWABE 
Speaker,  under  leafre 
marks  in  the  Recoi  d 
lowing  editorial  fropi 
of  May  8,  1945: 


Never  in  our  hlstoi^r 
American  people  been 
the  fate  of  American 
a  war  and  who  have 
duty  In  destroying  thfe 
rob  us  of  our  liberties 
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that  common  foe 
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Stop  It  Bef  >re  It  Starts 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORG  •  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OK  JIHOMA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May  11.1945 


of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 
I  include  the  fol- 
the  Tulsa  Tribune 


STOP    IT  BET  )RE  IT   STARTS 


imtil  now.  have  the 
kept  In  the  dark  about 
ions  who  have  survived 
rendered  their  highest 
enemies  who  tried  to 
and  our  rights. 
;o  destroy   the   United 
qermany  set  out  to  de- 
France,  Russia,  Nor- 
and  Holland.     We 
countries    while    we 
es.    And  we  destroyed 
]  low  that  Job  is  done. 


We  have  carried  a  great  deal  of  the  war  load. 
Now  let  our  allies,  two  of  them  especially, 
carry  the  pcllce  load  principally. 

It  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  allowed  to  know  what  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  said  and  did  at  Yalta 
that  might  commandeer  our  sons  to  stay  In 
soldiers'  service  for  an  indefinite  term  of 
years. 

If  there  is  such  a  commitment,  as  has  been 
at  least  Implied,  Mr.  Roosevelt  violated  all 
the  principles  and  practices  of  our  liberties 
and  repudiated  all  the  traditions  of  our  na- 
tional life.    We  have  a  right  to  know. 

Our  sons  enlisted  for  a  period  lasting  6 
months  after  the  duration  of  the  war.  They 
did  not  enlist  for  25  years  after  the  war.  But 
it  appears  that  agreements  were  made  at 
Yalta  for  a  half-million  American  soldiers  to 
remain  for  25  years  In  a  section  of  Germany, 
and  the  least  good  section  at  that,  to  live  the 
lives  of  policemen  to  patrol  th^se  mad  people. 

That  is  Europe's  job.  We  have  a  war  to 
win  against  Japan.  It  will  need  many  of 
our  men  now  In  Europe.  Congress  should 
rise  as  one  man  to  protest,  and  to  step  any 
effort  to  pledge  23  years  of  the  lives  of  half 
a  million  American  men  to  any  such  service 
as  is  alleged  to  have  been  pledged  at  Yalta. 

For  our  Government  to  take  half  a  million 
men  and  commandeer  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  their  lives  is  a  cruel  conviction  that  is 
wholly  without  warrant  and  without  Justice. 

Let's  have  the  facts  on  this  Yalta  business. 
And  If  any  such  diabolical  business  as  this 
was  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  pledge.  Congress 
and  the  President  should  stop  It  before  It 
starts. 


Army  Demobilization  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11. 1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today  by 
Maj.  Gen.  William  F.  Tompkins: 

The  standards  that  will  control  priority  of 
OB^pju-atlon  from  the  Army  will  apply  equally 
to  soldiers  all  over  the  world  and  they  em- 
body the  desires  of  the  soldiers  themselves, 
as  expressed  In  polls  taken  by  the  War  De- 
partment among  thousands  of  enlisted  men 
In  this  country  and  overseas.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  men  interviewed  said  they  i 
believed  the  men  to  be  released  first  should 
be  those  who  have  been  overseas  and  in  com- 
bat longest  and  those  with  children. 

Accordingly,  the  program  to  be  followed 
provides  for  the  Issuance  to  each  enlisted 
man  and  woman  of  an  adjusted  service  rat- 
ing card.  Separate  point  totals  will  be  en- 
tered on  this  card  covering  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing four  factors: 

1.  Service  credits:  One  point  for  each 
month  of  Army  service  since  September  18, 
1940.    This  Is  the  same  as  12  points  per  year. 

a.  Overseas  credits:  One  point  for  each 
month  served  overseas  since  September  16, 
1940.  This  too,  is  the  same  as  12  points  per 
year. 

BtTLES  ON  COMBAT  CREDIT 

8.  Combat  credit:  5  points  for  the  first 
and  each  additional  award  of  the  following 
for  service  performed  since  Septeml>er  16. 
1940: 

A.  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  Legion  of 
Merit,    Silver    Star,    Distinguished    Plying 
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Cross,  Soldiers  Medal.  Bronze  Star  Medal.  Air 
Medal,  Purple  Heart,  and  Bronze  Service  Stars 
(battle  participation  stars). 

B.  Credit  will  also  t>e  given  for  the  follow- 
1ns  decorations  awarded  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment: Navy  Cross.  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Legion  of  Merit.  Silver  Star  Medal. 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Medal.  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Air  Medal, 
and  Purple  Heart  Medal. 

C.  Credit  will  be  given  for  those  awards 
and  decorations  of  a  foreign  country  which 
may  be  accepted  and  won  under  the  War  De- 
partment regulations  in  effect  when  the  re- 
adjustment regulations  are  placed  in  opera- 
tion. 

4.  Parenthood  credit:  12  points  for  each 
child  under  18  years  up  to  a  limit  of  3 
chUdren. 

HOW  POINT  8T8TKM   WORKS 

lo  illustrate  how  the  point  system  works, 
let  us  suppose  that  a  soldier  has  been  in  the 
Army  36  months,  has  served  overseas  for  18 
months,  has  won  the  Silver  Star  and  Purple 
Heart  and  participated  in  three  major  cam- 
paigns and  U  the  father  of  a  child  under  18. 
He  would  receive  36  polnU  In  service  credit, 
18  points  in  overseas  credit.  25  points  in  com- 
bf  credit,  and  12  points  In  parenthood 
credit.    HU»  total  score  would  be  91  points. 

The  men  with  the  highest  point  totals 
will  become  eligible  for  release  from  the 
Army,  except  where  considerations  of  mili- 
tary necessity  make  it  Impossible  to  let  them 
go  untU  qualified  replacements  can  be  ob- 
tcined.  This  exception  applies  particularly 
to  men  possessing  special  skills  requU-ed  In 
the  war  against  Japan  and  to  men  In  units 
that  will  have  to  move  Into  the  Pacific  so 
swiftly  that  no  opportunity  Is  provided  for 
replacing  men  with  high  scores  until  they 
reach  the  new  theater. 

The  Army  wanU  to  be  absolutely  cerUln, 
however,  that  any  such  cases  which  arise 
represent  true  military  necessity  and  not 
military  convenience.  Therefore,  the  theater 
commanders  have  been  Instructed  to  estab- 
lish a  reviewing  authority  at  an  appropriate 
level  to  consist  o;  selected  mature  officers  who 
will  pass  on  every  case  where  an  individual 
with  a  score  equal  to  or  above  the  critical 
score  is  to  be  retained  by  reason  of  military 
necessity. 

STSTXM    WILL    HELP    PATHERS 

I  know  many  of  you  are  wondering  how 
we  know  whether  the  >olnt  credits  we  in- 
tend to  use  will  actually  achieve  the  desired 
effect  of  permitting  those  soldiers  who  have 
seen  the  longest  and  most  arduous  service 
away  from  home  and  those  with  children  to 
leave  the  Army  first. 

A  preliminary  survey  made  by  the  War 
Department  on  the  basis  of  a  one-sixth  do- 
moblllz;atlon  of  the  Army  Indicates  that  all 
but  2  percent  of  the  men  to  be  released  will 
be  men  who  have  served  overseas  and  that 
these  2  percent  will  be  fathers  who  have  been 
in  the  Army  a  long  time. 

The  significance  of  this  figure  becomes 
clear  when  you  consider  that  68  men  out  of 
every  100  now  serving  In  the  Army  have 
served  overseas,  whereas  98  out  of  every  100 
to  be  returned  to  civilian  life  will  be  over- 
seas veterans. 

How  well  will  the  system  succeed  in  pro- 
viding preferential  treatment  for  men  with 
combat  experience?  Men  who  have  been  In 
combat  constitute  35  percent  of  the  Army, 
but  73  percent  of  the  men  who  will  get  out 
ere  men  from  this  group.  Put  another  way. 
men  with  combat  experience  make  up  a  little 
ever  one-third  of  the  Army,  but  constitute 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  number  to  be 
released. 

Fathers  represent  19  percent  of  the  Army 
and  26  percent  of  the  group  returning  to 
civilian  life.  In  other  words,  one  soldier  out 
of  five  Is  a  father,  but  one  man  in  every  four 
to  l>e  sent  home  will  be  a  father.     Since  we 


did  not  begin  drafting  fathers  until  the  wax 
was  well  advanced,  it  is  apparent  that  our 
system  is  operating  heavily  in  their  favor. 

MOST   DESUVIMO   TO    BE  riRST 

I  think  theee  statistics  make  it  clear  that 
the  point  system  carries  out  the  desire  ex- 
pressed by  our  soldiers  In  the  polls  and  gives 
first  consideration  to  t^ose  most  entitled  to 
receive  it. 

After  the  adjusted-service  rating  cards  have 
been  filled  out,  the  numlier  of  soldiers  with 
each  point  total  in  every  theater  will  be  re- 
{jorted  to  The  Adjutant  General  s  office  here 
In  Washington  and  a  cerUIn  point  total  will 
be   established    as   the   critical   score.    This 
critical   score   will   represent   the   minimum 
number  of  points  with   which  an   enlisted 
man   or  woman   can   be   released  from   the 
Army.     There  will  be  one  critical  score  for  a'l 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army  Ground  Forces  and 
the  Army  Service  Forces  and  another  for  all 
men  In  the  Army  Air  Forces.    A  third  criti- 
cal score  will  l)e  calculated  for  members  of 
the  Women's  Army  Corps.    The  three  criti- 
cal scores  are  designed  to  effect  equality  of 
treatment    for    enlisted    personnel     in     all 
branches  of  the  service. 

It  will  take  about  6  weeks  before  these 
critical  scores  can  be  computed  and  an- 
nounced. However,  the  War  Department  has 
no  intention  of  delaying  releases  until  this 
computation  is  finished.  An  Interim  score  of 
85  points  has  been  established  for  Army 
Ground.  Air,  and  Service  Forces  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. All  soldiers  who  have  this  many 
points  or  more  will  he  considered  as  eligible 
for  release  In  accordance  with  the  plan,  and 
men  will  start  moving  to  separation  centers 
for  discharge  early  next  week.  For  members 
of  the  WAC,  an  Interim  score  of  44  points  has 
been  set  up. 

MEN    ALLOWED  TO  STAT  IN  ARMT 

Only  points  scored  as  of  Saturday.  May  12. 
1945,  will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining eligibility  for  release.  The  only 
credlU  which  will  be  given  after  that  date 
will  l>e  for  decorations  and  battle  partici- 
pation stars  earned  prior  thereto.  Likewse 
additional  credit  will  be  given  for  children 
born  on  or  before  May  12,  but  whose  birth 
was  not  known  to  the  father  at  the  time  the 
scores  were  prepared. 

Enlisted  perEonnel  who  desire  to  remain 
In  the  service  and  have  a  satisfactory  record 
will  be  retained. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  the  war 
against  Japan,  the  strength  of  the  Army 
Service  Forces  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  wUl 
be  reduced  much  less  than  the  strength  of 
the  Army  Ground  Forces.  As  a  result,  the 
Initial  rate  of  release  will  be  more  rapid 
among  ground  troops  than  among  those 
assigned  to  air  forces  or  service  forces.  How- 
ever, through  transfers  of  some  low-score 
men  from  the  ground  forces  and  new  train- 
ees, a  projxjrtlonate  share  of  men  will  be 
released  from  all  three  forces  as  rap.dly  as 
practicable. 

ARMT  TO   AVOro  UNTAIRNESS 

In  this  whole  program  the  Army  has  put 
the  emphasis  on  the  Individual  because  we 
felt  that  was  the  only  fair  way  In  which  to 
carry  out  demobilization.  From  the  oper- 
ating Viewpoint  it  would  have  been  much 
simpler  to  bring  surplus  units  home  for 
demobilization  and  release  their  personnel 
Intact  without  worrying  about  whether  all 
the  men  in  them  were  entitled  to  priority 
of  separation  from  the  Army. 

Such  a  method,  however,  would  operate 
with  great  unfairness  to  many  Individuals 
who  have  had  long  and  arduous  serv'ce  but 
are  not  assigned  to  one  of  the  units  declared 
surplus.  If  only  units  In  Europe  were  con- 
sidered, this  method  would  work  unfairly  to 
units  long  In  the  Pacific  or  at  outf>ost  ba.ses 
in  the  American  theater.    It  would  operate 


unfairly  to  men  who  have  seen  extended 
combat  sei-vice  both  in  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific and  have  been  returned  to  this  country 
for  reassignment.  It  would  release  men  only 
recently  assigned  as  replaoemenU  to  units 
long  in  combat  and  would  dlsciiminato 
against  veterans  of  many  campaigns  in  units 
not  selected  for  return. 

Consequently,  It  was  determined  that  th« 
fairest  method  to  effect  parUai  demoblllza- 
tlon  would  be  through  the  selection  of  men 
as  Individuals,  rather  than  by  units,  with 
the  selection  governed  by  thoroughly  im- 
partial standards. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  program  will  not 
affect  the  continued  release  of  enlisted  men 
over  42  years  of  age.  which  was  started  re- 
cently. Discharge  of  these  men.  upon  appli- 
cation, will  continue  without  regard  to  other 
factors.  • 

Holders  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  will  also  be 
eligible  for  release  upon  their  own  request. 

In  addition,  married  members  of  the  WAC 
will  be  released,  at  their  own  request,  if  their 
husliands  have  been  separated  from  the 
armed  forces  and  retxirned  to  civilian  life. 

sTRicrnt  PLAN  roR  opncsBS 
Now.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  method 
we  will  use  in  releasing  officers.  It  is  louf  her 
than  the  plan  for  enlisted  personnel  pri- 
marily because  officers  have  recelvet'  addi- 
tional training,  have  heavier  responsibilities, 
and  have  developed  speclaliztJ  Pk'Us  and 
leadership  capacity.  They  must  be  handled  - 
more  on  an  Individual  than  a  group  basis. 
Therefore,  although  officers  will  have  an  ad- 
justed-service rating  score  based  on  the  same 
multiples  as  for  enlisted  personnel,  this  fac- 
tor will  be  secondary  to  the  prime  require- 
ment of  military  necessity. 

The  expression  "military  neceeslty,"  as  ap- 
plied to  officers,  means  consideration  must  be 
given  on  an  Individual  basK  to  the  relative 
utility  of  an  officer,  need  for  his  specialty,  and 
the  availability  of  assignments  which  will 
make  the  best  use  of  his  capabilities.  Officers 
with  lengthy  overseas  service  and  long  and 
hazardous  service  In  combat  will  receive  spe- 
cial consideration  for  release.  An  officer's  de- 
sire to  remain  in  the  service  at  this  time  wiil 
be  another  factor  to  get  consideration. 

The  return  of  officers  to  the  United  States 
will  be  controlled  by  theater  commanders, 
who  will  use  the  foregoing  principles  in  mak- 
ing their  decisions.  However.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  an  officer  is  to  be  released  from  the  Army, 
as  opposed  to  simply  being  returned  to  the 
United  States,  will  be  made  by  the  command- 
ing generals  of  the  Army  ground,  air.  ard 
service  forces  acting  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  War  Department. 

SYSTEM  IS  SET  FOR  CENTERS 

In  other  words.  If  an  officer  is  declared  sur- 
plus by  his  theater  commander,  he  may  st!ll 
be  retained  If  he  is  needed  by  any  unit  of  the 
A.  A.  F..  A.  G.  F..  cr  A.  S.  F. 

When  individuals  who  are  surplus  to  over- 
seas theaters  arrive  In  this  country,  they  will 
proceed  from  porU  to  a  reception  station  close 
to  their  home  area.  Twanty-two  of  theee  re- 
ception stations  will  be  placed  about  the 
country  In  order  that  the  Army  may  bring 
Individuals  as  close  to  their  homes  as  pos- 
sible. Seventeen  of  them  are  already  in  oper- 
ation 3nd  the  remainder  will  begin  cpera- 
tlcns  during  June.  Here  in  the  reception  sta- 
tion those  individuals  with  scores  equal  to  or 
above  the  critical  score  will  Ije  screened  once 
more  to  determine  whether  they  are  eFMntl?J 
to  the  Army  as  a  whole  or  are  nonessential 
and  can  therefore  be  returned  to  civilian  life. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  an  enlisted 
man  whose  Ecore  entitles  him  to  release  will 
be  held  In  the  Army  as  essential  only  if  his 
skill  Is  so  Important  to  the  Army  and  so 
Fcarce  that  he  cannot  be  spared.  Individuals 
of  this  type  who  do  have  to  be  held  will  be 
replaced  as  rapidly  as  the  Army  can  train  antt 
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make  available  replacements  with  the  proper 
skllla. 

An  Individual  who  Is  found  nonessential  at 
the  reception  station  Is  Immediately  trans- 
ferred to  a  separation  center,  located  at  the 
same  post,  for  processing  for  release  from  the 
Army.  The  complete  process  In  a  separation 
center  will  take  about  48  hours,  after  which 
the  Individual  Is  on  his  way  to  his  home  as  a 
civilian.  As  you  know,  at  the  separation  cen- 
ter, every  p>08slble  assistance  is  given  to  pre- 
pare the  soldier  fcr  his  return  to  civilian  life. 
We  want  those  who  are  separated  from  the 

rmy  to  know  that  their  services  are  deeply 
appreciated. 

HAKO    TASK    IS    STZU    AHZAD 

We  are  certain,  too.  that  they  will  prove 
themselves  to  be  as  good  citizens  as  they 
have  been  soldiers,  and  as  soldiers  they  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  unexcelled.  The 
many  citizen  soldiers  who  must  remain  in 
the  service  have  a  tough  Job  ahead.  Their 
accomplishments  so  far  indicate  that  they 
will  more  than  measure  up  to  that  task. 
They  may  be  assured  that  when  the  Job  is 
done  procedures  will  be  ready  to  Insure  their 
prompt  return  to  civilian  life. 

Through  the  same  reception  stations, 
which  I  have  Just  mentioned,  pass  the  in- 
dividuals returned  to  this  country  in  units 
which  will  be  required  for  continued  service 
against  the  Japanese.  These  Individuals  will 
have  In  almost  every  case  scores  below  the 
critical  score.  They  will  be  brought  from  the 
ports  to  these  reception  stations  in  order  to 
get  them  close  to  their  home  areas.  Here 
they  receive  travel  time  to  and  from  their 
homes,  plus  up  to  30  days'  fxirlough  for  rest 
and  recuperation.  After  that  they  report  to 
the  designated  point  where  their  unit  is  to 
be  reformed  for  coniinued  active  service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  Republic  of  February  28.  1944: 
Postwar  Jobs  in  Airceaft 

Statisticians  like  to  say  that  war  employ- 
ment In  the  aircraft  Industry  has  not  ex- 
panded— It  has  exploded.  Substantially  they 
are  correct.  In  1639  about  50.000  men  and 
women  made  up  the  total  working  force  of  the 
American  aircraft  Indxistry.  Today  nearly 
2,000.000  are  at  work  in  aircraft  plants  over 
the  Nation.  In  addition  at  least  200.000 
members  of  the  armed  forces  are  former  air- 
craft workers  with  legal  right  to  available 
Jobs  In  that  Industry  Two  out  of  every  17 
workers  now  employed  by  American  Industry 
are  aircraft  workers. 

What  do  these  workers  have  to  look  forward 
to  on  the  morning  after  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations  over  the  Axis?  Will  the  ex- 
plosive expansion  of  aircraft  employment 
during  the  war  be  matched  by  an  even  shar- 
per deflationary  detonation  once  the  demand 
for  planes  to  smash  the  Axis  has  been  met? 

To  look  now  for  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is.  In  my  opinion,  a  very  direct  and  Im- 
mediate part  of  the  Nation's  war  effort.  Por 
workers  in  the  aircraft  industry  know  and 
fear  the  specter  of  postwar  unemployment. 
The  men  and  women  who  trekked  to  south- 
ern California  or  Detroit  in  search  of  a  war 
Job  2  years  ago,  are  t)eglnnlng  now  to  look 
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Not  a  single  one  of  these  assumptions  rep- 
resents any  historic  Inevitability.  But  they 
are  the  fighting  objectives  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  common  people  throughout  the 
world  today.  With  certain  important  limi- 
tations, they  are  the  objectives  of  Industry 
groups  who  are  learning  in  the  war  that  world 
organization  along  Fascist  lines  can  lead  only 
to  their  own  destruction.  We  in  the  labor 
movement  feel  that  we  have  a  right  to  make 
these  assumptions  in  our  planning  bscause 
we  are  fighting  for  their  realization  in  the 
war  factories  today — and  will  vote,  along  with 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  for  their  reali- 
zation in  the  elections  next  fall. 

If  the  American  people  as  a  whole  enjoy 
decent  income  and  a  rising  standard  of  liv- 
ing, if  the  channels  of  international  trade  are 
fully  opened  up.  if  the  system  of  autarchal 
self-sufficiency  which  characterized  the  early 
preparations  of  Fascist  powers  for  world 
domination  is  fully  rooted  out,  then  we  can 
talk  of  1,000.000  Jobs  In  the  postwar  air- 
craft industry  in  terms  of  solid  and  prac- 
tical reality.  Otherwise  what  we  must  talk 
about  will  not  be  jobs  In  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try of  peace,  but  Jobs  In  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  for  a  Third  World  War.  In  the 
planning  of  such  an  economy  I  suspect  that 
organized  labor,  together  with  readers  of 
The  New  Republic,  will  be  permlted  very  little 
to  say. 

What  are  steps  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aircraft  industry  in  a  democratic 
world? 

First  of  all  it  is  necessary,  In  my  opinion, 
to  work  out  measures  to  protect  aircraft 
workers  and  their  families  In  the  period  of 
conversion  that  will  follow  almost  Inevitably 
upon  the  cutting  off  of  the  monster  load 
of  war  orders  upon  which  the  lndi.istry  Is  now 
working.  The  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill, 
together  with  increased  State  unemployment 
Insurance,  can  do  part  of  that  vital  Job  in 
protecting  the  health  and  economic  welfare 
of  those  who  built  the  planes  for  victory. 

In  addition,  the  U.  A.  W.-C.  I.  O.  has 
brought  before  industry  and  government 
proposals  for  the  accumulation  of  funds  out 
of  war  profits  from  which  severance  and  lay- 
off bonuses  may  be  paid  out  to  workers  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  This  obviously  nonln- 
flatlonary  measure  is  one  which  cries  out  for 
adoption  by  war  agencies  dealing  with  lab^r 
and  wage  policies.  Retraining  and  educa- 
tional projects  for  aircraft  workers  who  do 
not  plan  to  return  to  the  Industry  should  be 
Initiated  during  the  conversion  period  under 
Government  auspices. 

A  second  and  companion  Imperative  Is  to 
shorten  as  much  as  possible  this  period  of 
conversion  and  of  tooling  up  for  new  pro- 
duction in  aircraft  plants.  For  this  purpose 
I  believe  that  an  Industry  planning  commit- 
tee, with  representatives  of  manufacturers, 
government,  and  labor,  should  be  established 
immediately.  The  extremely  complex  prob- 
lems of  plant  disposal,  of  Inventories,  of  de- 
termining which  plants  are  to  stand  by  ready 
for  production  of  military  planes,  of  where 
orders  are  to  be  concentrated  as  war  demand 
tajsers  o*I — all  these  things  can  be  decided 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  only  if  labor  Is 
assured  its  rightful  voice  in  the  making  of 
such  basic  decisions. 

Public  moneys  to  the  value  of  nearly  C4.- 
COO.000.000  have  gone  Into  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  aircraft  plants  throughout 
the  country.  What  use  Is  made  of  that  tre- 
mendous investment  (about  40  times  the 
Industry's  own  investment  from  1835  to  1939) 
is  a  matter  of  crucial  puMic  concern. 

Investigation  should  be  immediately  un- 
dertaken by  such  a  tripartite  committee  to 
determine  possible  uses  for  postwar  aircraft 
plants  whose  productive  capacity  will  not  be 
required  In  the  predictable  future. 

Most  aircraft-parts  plants  are  readily  con- 
vertible to  the  output  of  various  types  of 
consumers'  durable  goods.  The  aircraft- 
engine  plants,  with  their  batteries  of  basic 
machine  tools,  likewise  are  available  for  any 


and  all  types  of  metal  fabrication.  Final- 
assembly  plants  present  a  more  difficult  prob- 
lem. Their  Jigs  and  fixtures  are  adapted  for 
the  most  part  to  the  production  of  only  one 
plane  model.  Their  tools  are  generally  light 
and  are  not  suited  to  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
duction. At  a  minimum,  these  plants  rep- 
resent a  tremendous  asset  in  available  floor 
space  in  modern  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  anything  from  four-motor  bombers  to 
prefabricated  houses  or  widgets. 

For  the  conversion  period  and  as  long  as 
unemployment  exists,  a  30-hour  week  should 
prevail  In  the  Industry— with  the  guarantee 
of  a  decent  annual  wage. 

TECHNOLOGICAL     PROBLEMS 

Assuming  the  emergence  of  steady  mass 
pvirchaslng  power,  postwar  aviation  can 
become  a  mass  Industry  like  the  automobile 
industry,  provided  only  that  certain  technical 
problems  are  solved.  So  far  the  complexity, 
uncertainty  and  danger,  even,  of  light-plane 
operation  has  kept  It  the  monopoly  of  sports- 
men  or   enthusiastic   amateurs. 

None  of  these  problems  Is  basic.  Con- 
certed research  work  should  open  the  way 
to  the  production  of  a  light  plane  that  you 
or  I  can  operate  with  the  same  certainty  and 
with  substantially  less  risk  than  the  present 
family  Jalopy.  Assuming  that  only  one  au- 
tomobile owner  out  of  five  Is  willing  to  go 
on  the  market  for  such  a  plane,  that  de- 
mand should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  ar. 
annual  output  of  about  1,000,000  light 
planes. 

A  pooling  of  research  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel through  Government  support  for  such 
a  project  would  he  out  of  the  normal  chan- 
nel of  technological  development  In  Amer- 
ican corporate  enterprise.  But  it  would 
bring  resuUs.  Only  through  such  Joint 
effort  could  immediate  research  work  be 
undertaken  on  an  adequate  scale  without 
Interference  with  the  essential  war  research 
and  development  which  are  now  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

AIR  PASSENGER  AND  CARGO  TRANSPORT 

Civilian  air  travel  today  Is  the  almost  exclu- 
sive  privilege  of  the  socially,  politically,  or 
economically  elect.  In  the  postwar  world 
this  situation  can  continue  only  as  a  direct 
result  of  planned  sabotage  to  air  travel. 
Naturally  the  same  forces  which  were  charged 
before  the  Kllgore  committee  with  choking 
of  the  manufacture  of  streamlined  trains 
In  order  to  keep  obsolescent  Pullman  cars 
in  operation,  will  be  hostile  toward  large- 
scale,  cheap  air  transport  for  the  average 
American. 

This  resistance  must  be  broken  down.  It 
is  the  only  barrier  to  air  travel  In  postwar 
America  for  the  common  man  and  his  family. 
It  can  be  broken  down  if  pressure  from  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  represent- 
atives is  brought  to  bear  against  the  monop- 
oly groups  which  are  responsible  for  this 
sabotage  of  progress.  It  is  by  no  means 
visionary  to  predict  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can In  the  future  will  be  able  to  vacation  in 
California,  In  Europe,  or  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  For  improved  travel  facilities  means 
not  less  travel  but  more — a  lesson  which 
even  the  profit  accounts  of  the  transport 
monopolies  should  verify. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  air  cargo 
transportation.  Here  International  trade 
will  be  decisive.  Full  interchange  of  goods 
and  services  among  all  nations  will  provide  a 
giant  stimulus  to  the  expansion  of  aircraft. 
Clearly,  present  rates  per  ton -mile  for  air 
freight  have  fcteen  artificially  maintained. 
Sharp  reductions  In  costs,  together  with  con- 
trol of  corporate  price  policy,  should  put  air 
transport  within  the  range  of  any  shipper  to 
whom  speedy  delivery  Is  a  major  considera- 
tion. 

Obviously,  likewise.  International  air 
transport  cannot  be  advanced  on  any  pro- 
gram of  Luceau  air  imperialism  or  ou  arro- 


gant demands  for  American  air  bases  to 
girdle  the  world.  The  future  of  Interna- 
tional air  transport  hangs  on  the  future  of 
peaceful  and  cooperative  relations  among 
all  nations  of  the  earth. 

IJIBOR  RELATIONS 

Emerging  as  a  new  force  In  American  in- 
dustry, the  aircraft  industry  should  and  must 
create  for  Itself  a  new  pattern  of  labor  rela- 
tions. An  opportunity  exists  to  develop  co- 
operative relationships  which  can  lead  to  new 
levels  of  Joint  accomplishment.  The  pattern 
of  corporate  hostility  to  unionism  which  still 
scars  the  automobile  industry  must  not  be 
duplicated  in  aircraft. 

Our  union  can  report  already  that  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  toward  this 
end  in  wartime.  Whether  such  will  continue 
to  be  the  case  when  the  wartime  pressure  for 
manpower  and  production  Is  lifted,  I  cannot 
presume  to  say.  That  question  of  policy 
will  be  determined  by  the  powers  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

My  frank  advice  to  them,  however,  is  to 
remember  that  the  entire  future  of  their 
Industry  is  linked  to  the  force  of  democratic 
progress  in  this  country  and  throughout  the 
world.  If  they  are  to  profit,  by  such  develop- 
ments they  must  at  the  same  time  give  rec- 
ognition to  democracy  where  It  most  directly 
counts — In  the  planU  where  the  planes  are 
made. 

Richard  T.  Frankensteen. 


tion  and  give  us  complete  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  potential  demands  from 
agriculture. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  food  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  winning 
the  peace  of  the  world.  Well-fed  per- 
sons are  happy.  If  we  can  help  keep  the 
hungry  fed,  we  can  help  avoid  futuie 
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The  European  Food  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11.1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  stark 
hunger  is  stalking  Europe  in  the  wake  of 
the  war.  With  the  crying  urgency  of 
feeding  the  hungry  of  Europe,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  an  important  mission  to  per- 
form in  seeing  that  the  food  needs  of 
Europe  are  met  eflBciently  and  effectively 
without  jeopardizing  the  situation  on  the 
home  front. 

Former  President  Hoover,  who  con- 
tributed one  of  the  greatest  jobs  to  hu- 
manity with  his  distribution  and  care  of 
the  food  problem  after  the  last  war  has 
spoken  out  for  Immediate  action  to  save 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  from 
starvation  in  Europe.  Gen.  Dwight 
Eisenhower,  our  great  military  leader, 
also  has  indicated  the  importance  of  the 
job  of  feeding  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

While  we  have  one  governmental 
agency,  the  U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  functioning 
for  relief  purposes,  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  objectively  plan  a  program,  and  to 
see  that  the  proper  goals  and  food  supply 
are  achieved  to  meet  the  needs  which 
confront  us,  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  outline  a  survey  and 
study  of  the  conditions  by  making  a  per- 
sonal inspection  and  investigation  of 
conditions  in  Europe.  With  tliis  first- 
hand information,  we  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  report  and  make  suitable  recom- 
mendations to  see  that  we  fulfill  our  ob- 
ligations to  the  deserving  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope while  sizing  up  the  demands  of  the 
home  front.  Thij  would  enable  us  to 
shape  adequate  plans  for  food  produc- 


On  Increased  Congressional  Allowance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WISCOI'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
voted  against  the  rule  on  H.  R.  3109  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to  that  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  providing  for  an  ex- 
pense allowance  for  Representatives  in 
Congress,  and  I  voted  against  the  bill, 
when  it  came  before  this  body  on  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no  mate- 
rial change  in  the  status  of  Members  of 
Congress  since  the  last  election  to  justify 
this  action  by  Congress.  Therefore,  with 
no  material  change  in  the  status  of  the 
expenses  incidental  to  the  ofBce,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  us 
to  make  provision  for  increased  living  ex- 
penses and  other  incidental  expenses  at- 
tached to  the  oflace. 

The  congressional  committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  the  stream- 
lining and  modernizing  Con^rress  are  at 
this  time  conducting  hearings  on  this 
matter.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  economic  experts  pertaining  to 
the  matter  of  streamlining  Congress. 
These  committees  have  not  as  yet  made 
their  report  nor  have  they  made  their 
recommendations  to  Congress  on  these 
matters.  Until  they  have  made  their  re- 
port and  submitted  their  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress,  I  do  not  feel  this  is  the 
proper  time  to  pass  legislation  on  this 
matter  In  a  piecemeal  fashion,  without 
the  benefit  of  the  facts  from  the  investi- 
gations now  being  made  by  the  congres- 
sional committees  which  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  that  very  purpose. 


Crossroads  Town  or  Superfactory — 
United  States  Builds  on  Firm  Base 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  7. 1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  including  an  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  by  Mr.  R. 
H.  Markham,  who  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing   magazine    writers.    Mr.    Markham 
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states  that  this  article  is  inspired  by  a 
recent  visit  to  the  liiidwest,  where  he  saw 
both  main  phases  of  modem  existence — 
industry  and  agriculture.  He  calls  at- 
tention to  his  visit  through  one  of  the 
greatest  manufacturing  plants  ever  built 
that  turns  out  "one  of  the  mightiest,  most 
Intricate,  and  most  beauiiful  machines 
ever  produced — the  B-29  Superfortress." 
Mr.  Markham  speaks  of  his  trip  over  the 
Kansas  prairies  and  his  visit  to  towns 
and  village*;,  and  describes  a  typical  town 
whose  name  is  legion  because  of  its 
former  beloved  citizen,  William  Allen 
White. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  you: 

Although  there  la  much  Inequality,  a  good 
deal  of  lawlessness,  and  not  a  liitle  unjust 
dtscrlmlnation  in  the  United  States,  there 
Is  far  more  good  will,  brotherliness,  freedom, 
and  Justice. 

I  have  Just  had  a  special  occasion  to  ob- 
serve some  of  these  good  things,  and  found 
tliem  very  inspiring.  They  have  strength- 
ened my  conviction  that  the  United  States 
has  enabled  masses  of  common  men  and 
women  to  live  In  a  far  more  prosperous,  en- 
lightened, neighborly,  and  independent  man- 
ner than  was  ever  the  case  before.  There  Is 
much  to  be  reformed,  but  the  United  States 
haa  laid  the  best  basis  that  has  ever  existed 
for  good  life  on  the  part  of  common  people. 

These  remarks  are  inspired  by  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Midwest,  where  I  saw  both  main 
phases  of  modem  existence — Industry  and 
agriculture.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  plants 
ever  built,  the  Boeing  airplane  factory  at 
Wichita.  Kans.,  and  to  wander  through  the 
labyrinth  of  Its  amazing  production  lines. 

TXAMWORK   ON   Stn>ZK   SCALE 

The  vast  building  Is  as  clean  and  light  and 
convenient  as  a  modern  university.  It  turns 
out  one  of  the  mightiest,  most  Intricate,  and 
most  beautiful  machines  ever  produced — the 
B-a9  Superfortress.  Perfect  engineering, 
flawless  construction,  unerring  precision  are 
required.  Never  have  bulk  and  minutiae 
been  more  intimately  combined.  Inspecting 
It  one  wonders  if  the  production  of  any  other 
single  mechlne  anywhere  at  any  time  has 
called  upon  so  many  men  and  women  so  com- 
pletely to  adapt  themselves  to  teamwork  and 
so  unreservedly  to  follow  directions. 

The  production  line  of  that  factory,  with 
all  Its  tributaries,  resembles  a  great  river  sys- 
tem, emerging  as  a  tiny  spring  and  eventually 
flowing  as  a  mighty  flood  Into  the  sea. 

A  B-29  starts  as  nothing,  or  rather,  as  a 
plan  In  the  corner  of  a  factory,  then  gathers 
wires,  rivets,  metal  sheets,  motors,  body,  im- 
mense wings,  and  finally  emerges,  all  In  a 
single  shift,  as  the  mightiest  bird  that  ever 
scared  Into  the  air.  A  score  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  white  and  Negro,  strewn 
along  the  lines,  upstairs  and  down,  with 
hammers  and  brushes  and  screw  drivers,  with 
delicate  pincers,  and  with  power  cranes  that 
could  lift  railroad  cars,  all  work  in  unison 
Ju  a  champion  rowing  crew. 

artADT  PACi  wTTHOtrr  Tmsioif 

When  the  broad  factory  doors  swing  open 
at  regular  intervals,  day  and  night,  to  let  an 
American  eagle  fly  Into  the  air.  the  throng  of 
workers  might  well  applaud  Its  silvery  flight 
MM  a  team  victory. 

The  lines  move  almost  unceasingly,  but 
with  little  appearance  of  strain  or  tension. 
The  pace  is  steady  and  humane;  each  task 
Is  measured. 

Men  and  women  work  side  by  side  and  get 
equal  pay.  White  and  Negro  work  at  the  same 
ts^  for  the  same  reward.  They  gather  In  the 
some   lounging   rooms,   listen   to   the   same 
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streets  and  poorer  ones,  newer  buildings  and 
older  ones,  but  no  slums. 

The  Negro  problem— or  the  white  problem 
In  relation  to  Negroes — Is  not  solved,  but 
Inequalities  are  ameliorated.  Negro  boys  and 
girls  sit  beside  white  classmates,  l^'o  other 
racial  or  class  problem  Eeriously  violates 
democratic  Ideals  there.  Homes  are  often 
left   unlocked. 

The  high-school  principal  and  milkman 
call  each  other  by  their  first  names;  the 
Lutheran  pastor  and  the  Greek  restaurant 
keeper  sit  side  by  side  in  the  grandstand 
and  cheer  their  Hans  and  Nick  as  they  charge 
the  line  together  In  the  college  football  game. 

NKGHBORLY    BtTT    NOT    PROVINCIAL 

Yet  with  this  nelghborllness  there  Is  no 
comic  provincialism.  The  girls  and  women 
dress  stylishly  as  their  sisters  in  Washington 
or  Boston,  the  coeds  one  degree  less  sloppily 
than  their  fellow  students  In  the  famous 
girls'  schools  of  the  East. 

Prominent  lecturers  make  frequent  visits, 
and  the  people  are  well  informed  on  world 
affairs.  They  are  also  as  familiar  with  fast 
automobiles,  splendid  roads,  crack  trains, 
and  sliver  planes  as  any  community  on  earth. 

Some  Impatient,  Impetuous,  rebellious  re- 
formers are  Inclined  to  lau:;h  with  scorn  at 
such  a  picture  of  good  America.  But  it  is 
a  true  picture,  and  anyone  with  eyes  may 
see  It  for  himself.  These  facts  stand  solidly 
for  all  the  world  to  behold.  One  may  so- 
berly say  that  America  has  made  the  dreams 
of  ages  come  true.  Some  of  the  dreams. 
Others  still  remain  to  be  realized.  Building 
mtist  l)e  continued.  But  It  would  be  well 
to  build  on  the  present  foundation  and  not 
tear  It  down  In  fanatical  devotion  to  foreign 
models. 


Significance  of  VE-Day  to  the  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  NEW  TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11,  1945 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  statement  entitled  "Signifi- 
cance of  VE-day  to  the  Veteran": 

"The  capitulation  of  Germany  serves  as 
a  forceful  and  immediate  reminder  that  the 
United  States  is  woefuly  unprepared  to  as- 
sume Its  Jtist  responsibility  to  the  millions 
of  fighting  men  who.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be 
returning  to  civilian  life  at  an  early  date," 
declared  Jean  A.  Brunner.  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y., 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  In  a  state- 
ment Issued  on  VE-day. 

While  hailing  the  great  victory  over  Ger- 
many, Bru'imer  pointed  out  that  "the  men 
who  made  VE-day  possible,  and  who  are 
carrying  the  cause  of  liberty  Into  Japan's  own 
backyard,  now  more  than  ever  demand  that 
adequate  consideration  be  given  to  that  date 
In  the  not  too  distant  future  when  they  will 
be  coming  home. 

"While  we  humbly  give  thanks  that  the 
evU  German  forces  of  oppression  have  been 
conquered  without  greater  loss  of  American 
life,  we  must  stop  to  recall  that  the  war  Is 
far  from  won.  Yet,  at  this  time.  It  Is  fitting 
to  take  Inventory  of  the  Nation  Into  which 
some  of  our  boys  will  be  setting  foot  again 
soon. 

"We  find  that  the  men  returning  from  the 
battle  fronts  will  encounter  an  understaffed 
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and  overloaded  veteran's  agency;  that  they 
wUl  experience  diftlculty  In  obtaining  a  Job — 
unless  they  return  to  their  former  place  of 
work — or  opening  a  new  business,  or  secur- 
ing education  and  vocational  training,  and 
that  they  will  discover  no  concrete  plan  for 
avoiding  another  world  conflict. 

"And  let  us  not  forget  those  who  will  be 
kept  overseas  until  final  victory  Is  won.  The 
V.  P.  W.  h£s  consistently  sought  30  days  fxir- 
lough  in  the  United  States  lor  each  fighting 
man  after  18  months'  over83a8  service,  and 
we  are  gratified  that  General  Marshall  has 
seen  fit  to  base  forthcoming  home  leave  on 
length  of  service.  We  slnci-rely  trust  that 
the  forgotten  men  with  3  and  4  years'  service 
In  the  Pacific  for  whom  we  have  tried  time 
and  again  to  obtain  furloug:as  on  the  rota- 
tion plan  will  he  given  equid  conslderatlcn 
with  the  triumphant  troop.s  in«urope.'' 

Brunner,  speaking  for  900,000  war  vet- 
erans. Including  over  500,000  now  fighting  In 
combat  theaters  overseas,  called  upon  the 
Nation's  leaders  to  prepare  for  the  discharge 
of  millions  of  servicemen  new  scheduled  by 
the  War  Department  by  taltlng  Immediate 
action  on  the  following  program  of  the 
V.  P.  W.: 

1.  Thirty-day  furloughs  in  the  United 
States  for  all  men  after  18  months  of  foreign 
service,  with  preference  glvea  to  those  with 
extended  periods  of  combat  duty.  3  and  4 
years.  In  the  Pacific  as  well  as  In  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations, 

2.  Demobilization  procedure,  based  solely 
on  length  and  type  of  service,  which  will  give 
discharge  preference  In  the  following  order: 
(1)  Combat  disabled  veterms;  (2)  those 
with  longest  periods  of  combat  service;  (3) 
those  with  longest  periods  ol  foreign  service; 
(4)  those  with  the  longest  periods  of  home 
service. 

3.  An  adequately  staffed  and  equipped,  ef- 
ficiently operated  Veterans'  Administration, 
capable  of  serving  15,000.0(tO  war  veterans 
with  elimination  of  delay  and  red  tape  in 
adjudication  of  claims  to  veterans  and  de- 
pendents. 

4.  Complete  and  adequate  hospital  facili- 
ties for  free  medical  treatment  of  honorably 
discharged  veterans. 

5.  Full  opportunity  for  employment  of  re- 
turning servicemen.  Including  recognition  of 
military  service  in  computing  Job  seniority 
for  the  purpose  of  both  securing  and  retain- 
ing Jobs  in  Industries  where  employment  Is 
based  on  seniority — placing  the  veteran  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  worker  who  ob- 
tained a  Job  In  a  war  plant  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

6.  Relaxation  of  rationing,  priority,  and 
surplus  property  sale  restrictions  to  enable 
the  veteran  to  enter  business  and  to  take 
advantage  of  loan  provisions  of  the  G.  I.  bill 
of  rights. 

7.  Liberalization  and  prompt  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  to  remove  barriers  Imped- 
ing practical  application  of  loan  and  educa- 
tional provisions. 

8.  Insulation  against  another  world  war 
through  Immediate  adoption  of  a  compulsory 
peacetime  training  program,  maintenance  of 
large  and  well-equipped  land.  air.  and  naval 
forces.  Inclusion  of  representatives  of  combat 
veterans  In  peace  conferences  concluding  the 
present  war  and  participation  of  the  United 
States  In  a  world  assocla'-lon  to  maintain 
peace,  by  force  when  necessary. 

9.  The  ultimate  postwar  goal  of  the 
V.  F.  W.— a  stake  in  the  future  for  the  vet- 
eran, commensurate  with  the  financial  ad- 
vantage accrued  by  the  war  worker,  consisting 
of  adjusted  service  pay  for  World  War  No.  2 
veterans  through  a  credit  of  $3  a  day  for 
home  service  and  $4  a  day  for  overseas  service, 
with  a  maximum  of  $3,500  lor  home  service 
and  $4,500  for  overseas  service,  exclusive  of 
$500  extra  credit  to  those  wounded  In  active 
service  In  line  of  duty. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Supports  Bretton  Woo(I$ 
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HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11,1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me,  I  include  in  the 
Reccrd  the  following  excellent  article  by 
President  William  Green,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  endorsing  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements,  which  was 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foderationist: 

We  ^ack  Bretton  Woods 
(By  William  Green) 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  stated  policy  of  supporting 
a  world  organization  to  aid  in  resolving  differ- 
ences between  nations  and  In  bringing  about 
a  lasting  peace,  recommends  that  Congress 
accept  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements  with 
necessary  clarifications  and  safeguards,  as  of 
vital  Importance  In  Implementing  the  func- 
tions of  such  a  world  organization.  We  take 
this  position  because  we  experienced  after 
the  First  World  War  the  alternatives  to  co- 
operative action  In  this  field,  and  we  know 
they  would  bring  even  more  direful  conse- 
quences now. 

Labor  realizes  that  exchange  controls  and 
loans  are  only  one  key  to  resumption  of  world 
trade  and  rehabilitation  of  economies  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  the  war.  We  need 
also   economic   agencies  for   reconstruction. 

MUST  ALSO  ACT  IN  OTHER  FIELDS 

It  Will  be  necessary  to  take  action  in  other 
Important  fields,  such  as  food,  cartels,  sur- 
plus commodities,  aviation,  and  others,  and 
It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  alone  will  suffice  to  pre- 
vent post-war  chaos  In  International  trade. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  these  agreements 
can  make  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
solving  immediate  and  long-term  problems 
of  exchange  and  International  Investment. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.'s  main  reasons  for  tu-glng 
acceptance  are  as  follows: 

"While  we  believe  that  the  chief  source  of 
prosperity  In  this  country  lies  In  maximum 
productive  employment  which  would  support 
greatly  enlarged  markets  for  our  home  use. 
We  also  believe  that  an  additional  source  lies 
in  expanding  international  trade. 

"It  Is  particularly  Important  for  a  small 
country  to  have  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  its 
economic  needs  through  international  agen- 
cies, instead  of  being  forced  to  resort  to 
bilateral  agreements  with  a  dominant  power. 
These  bilateral  economic  agreements  might 
well  bring  the  small  country  within  the 
political  orbit  of  the  dominant  power,  thus 
Jeopardizing  its  national  Integrity  and  In- 
dependence. 

"Experience  with  International  invest- 
ments In  the  period  between  the  two  wars 
has  demonstrated  the  need  for  international 
understanding  and  cooperation  Instead  of 
blind  competition.  In  the  long  run.  Invest- 
ment must  be  repaid  with  goods.  But  during 
that  period  International  Investments  were 
often  devoted  to  developments  which  were 
not  productive  of  goods,  such  as  talancing  of 
accounts,  hoiislng  projects,  etc.  There  was 
an  additional  handicap  to  repayment  because 
Qf  high  rates  of  interest.  The  result  was 
repudiation  of  debts  or  depreciation  of  cur- 
rency, with  loss  to  the  investor.  Under  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  the  Investor  is 
Insured  against  loss  both  by  the  bank  and 


the  country  of  the  borrower,  after  the  bank 
has  assured  Itself  that  the  loans  are  to  be 
used  for  productive  purposes.  One  great 
cause  of  potential  111  feeling  or  111-advlsed 
action  Is  eliminated  by  making  the  debtor 
country  responsible  to  the  bank  rather  than 
directly  to  the  leaning  country.  An  addi- 
tional safeguard  Is  provided  In  that  each 
government  l3  authorleed  to  prevent  Its  cur- 
rency from  being  loaned  If  It  regards  the 
loan  as  Insecure.  All  losses  are  shared,  thus 
reducing  the  loss  to  any  one  country. 

"Th3  policy  followed  between  the  wars  of 
national    self-Interest    In    competitive    cur- 
rency depreciation,  fostered  depressions,  d;8- 
crlmlnatcry  control  of  foreign  exchange;  bi- 
lateral  agreements  for  barter,   high   tariffs, 
controlled   reduction   of    Imports,   dumping, 
and  similar  forms  of  economic  warfare  did 
In  some  cases  aid  temporarily  In  solving  do- 
mestic problems  for  Individual  countries,  but 
In    the    long    run    contracted    International 
trade  and  lowered  the  standard  of  living  In 
all  countries  and  strengthened  trends  toward 
Isolation.     The    proposed    fund    provides    R 
plan  for  the  elimination  of  such  practices 
and  the  gradual  restoration   of  the  orderly 
and  stable  exchange  relationships  essential  to 
expanding  International  trade.     It  has  been 
recognized    that    equitable    exchange    rates 
cannot  be  determined  Immediately  becavse 
of  the  present   disruption   of   International 
trade.     Provision   for   flexibility    has   there- 
fore been  made  in  the  agreements,  permitting 
gradual  relaxation  of  wartime  exchange  and 
cxirrency  controls,  as  well  as  limited  currency 
devaluation.    The  fund  should  aid  nations 
In  relaxing  these  contro's 

"It  is  to  the  advantage  of  workers  that  the 
currency  of  their  country  be  stabilized,  that 
Inflation  or  deflation  be  avoided,  and  that 
their  savings  and  their  earnings  should  not 
be  destroyed  by  violent  fluctuations.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  such  losses  to  the  work- 
ers and  their  families  because  of  the  inability 
of  their  countries  to  borrow  on  a  short-term 
basis  m  bad  years  to  pay  for  the  Imports 
which  In  good  years  would  balance  their  ex- 
ports. Their  governments,  without  an  inter- 
national fund  from  which  to  borrow,  where 
forced  to  resort  to  such  poverty-creating  ex- 
pedients as  limiting  Imports,  fostering  a  de- 
pression, or  devaluating  their  currency. 

"If  the  United  States  does  not  ratify  these 
agreements  we  may  be  accused  of  bad  faith 
by  the  people  of  the  world  who  are  relying  on 
us  for  aid  In  their  prostration  and  misery. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  acceptance  of  thefe 
agreements  may  engender  good  will  which 
will  be  a  strong  force  In  the  mutual  settle- 
ment of  other  International  problems." 

ENLIGHTENED  SILF-tNTEKEST 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  believes 
that  It  is  both  a  matter  of  human  decency 
and  a  matter  of  enlightened  self-interest  on 
the  part  of  the  United  SUtes  to  share  through 
the  bank  In  restoring  the  prewar  economic 
sUtus  of  our  allies.  They  need  aid  on  a  seU- 
respectlng  basis  In  restoring  their  general 
productive  capacity  and  In  stabilizing  their 
ciirrencles  during  the  period  of  restoration. 
Seme  of  our  allies  are  practically  bankrupt 
as  a  result  of  war  devastation  and  of  their 
need  to  liquidate  all  available  assets.  Until 
their  productive  capacity  Is  restored  and  In- 
creased, they  cannot  engage  In  extensive  In- 
ternational trade,  nor  can  they  pay  with  ex- 
ports for  their  Imports.  Restoration  will 
mean  greater  productive  employnient  and 
higher  standards  of  living  In  all  countries, 
Including  our  own.  To  achieve  these  pur- 
poses would  constitute  a  constructive  Invest- 
ment even  If  the  loans  were  not  repaid. 

Authorization  should  be  given  to  the  bank 
to  make  either  short-term  or  long-term  loans 
to  countries  needing  them  for  general  eco- 
nomic sUbilizatlon  in  addition  to  loans  for 
specific  projects  of  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment,   under    safeguarding    guaranties 
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u  provided  elsewhere  In  the  agreement.  In 
the  articles  of  asreement.  international  bank 
lor  reconstruction  and  development,  article 
in.  section  4  (vli),  reads  as  follows:  "Loans 
made  or  guaranteed  by  the  bJink  shall,  ex- 
cept in  speclP-1  circumstances,  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  specific  projects  ol  reconstruction  and 
development."  At  the  recent  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, one  of  oiiT  delegates  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  testified  that  the  phrase 
"except  In  special  circumstances"  was  In- 
tendeid  to  cover  such  general  restoration  and 
stabilization  loans.  The  authority  of  the 
bank  to  make  these  loans  should  be  clari- 
fied. We  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  pro- 
vision "except  in  sp)eclal  circumstances"  be 
expanded  to  Include  specific  authorization  t<j 
the  bank  to  make  these  general  restoration 
and  stabilization  leans. 

We  realize  that  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posals to  stabilize  rates  must  be  supple- 
mented by  efforts  to  expand  and  stabilize  the 
economy  and  the  domestic  financial  system 
of  each  country,  followed  by  efficient  mtir- 
ketlng  of  products  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
constantly  increasing  consumer  purchasing 
power  with  greater  production. 

High  levels  of  productive  employment  can- 
not be  maintained  by  individual  countries 
without  cooperation  between  countries  to 
sxistain  the  efforts  of  all  countries  and  to  pro- 
mote progressively  higher  standards  of  living 
for  the  people  of  all  countries. 

When  efforts  are  made  to  eliminate  ob- 
stacles to  trade  between  nations,  workers 
must  be  assured  that  lower  tariffs  do  not 
mean  lower  labor  standards. 

The  one  special  organization  which  labor 
helped  to  create  and  to  which  we  have  en- 
trusted the  protection  and  advancement  of 
labor  standards  and  welfare  is  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization.  This  organ- 
ization must  be  continued  and  authorized  to 
protect  our  interests  in  connection  with 
operations  of  the  bank  and  the  fund  and 
coordinate  economic  progress.  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  must  be  pre- 
served with  its  present  Independence  and 
with  Us  present  capacity  for  service.  We 
urge  that  Congress  provide  policy  on  the 
bank  and  fund  directing  our  representatives 
to  Insist  that  consultation  with  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  be  made  a  base 
administrative  procedure  before  deciding 
upon  policies  and  use  of  funds. 

We  also  urse  that  our  Government's  rep- 
resentatives should  be  Instructed  to  Insist 
that  the  bank.  In  considering  loans  for  re- 
construction and  development  projects, 
ahould  Include  In  any  contract  standard  la- 
bor provisions  requiring  that  the  recipient 
of  the  loan  must  give  minimum  guaranties 
of  welfare  on  the  work,  including  observance 
of  the  labor  laws  and  requirements  of  the 
country,  prevailing  wages  and  hoiu-s,  safety 
and  health  standards,  and,  in  general,  the 
labor  standards  recommended  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization. 

Fair  labor  standards  guarantee  the  welfare 
of  workers  and  therefore  increase  produc- 
tivity, promote  Justice,  economic  stability, 
and  prosperity.  These  purposes  are  an  im- 
plementation of  the  expressed  objectives  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 

The  functioning  of  the  bank  and  fund 
win  be  no  better  than  the  men  administering 
them.  Wisdom,  foresight,  good  Judgment, 
and  broad  experience  as  a  basis  of  coopera- 
tion will  be  needed  if  these  international  in- 
stitutions are  to  perform  their  part  in  an 
expanding  world  prosperity  and  peace. 

We  urge  that  the  selection  of  our  repre- 
sentatives be  made  without  regard  to  politics, 
and  m  consultation  with  representatives  of 
the  niatn  functional  organizations  of  our 
economy  which  are  vitally  concerned. 
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Psychological  Nonsense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  May  11,  1945 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  two  articles  en- 
titled "Psychological  Nonsense,"  an  edi- 
torial in  today's  Washington  Daily  News, 
and  "Capitol  Stuff"  by  John  ODonnell, 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of 
May  11,  19451 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  NONSENSB 

This  newspaper  Isn't  seeking  subscribers 
among  the  beaten  Germans.  So  it's  no  skin 
off  our  personal  nose  that  the  Office  of  War 
Information  has  Joined  In  an  agreement  to 
bar  from  Germany,  during  the  initial  period 
of  occupation,  all  privately  published  Ameri- 
can. British,  and  other  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. The  story  was  an  exclusive  in  this 
newspaper  yesterday. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  agreement  Is 
silly.  And  so  Ls  O.  W.  I.  Director  Elmer  Davis" 
explanation  of  why  It  was  made.  He  gave  the 
explanation  following  publication  of  our 
story.    We  report  It  today  on  page  16. 

"For  12  years."  says  Mr.  Davis,  "the  Ger- 
mans have  been  getting  out  of  the  habit  of 
understanding  what  a  free  press  means."  For 
some  time,  he  goes  on.  It  won't  be  safe  to  let 
them  read  private  publications  from  free- 
press  countries,  which  might  give  them  "too 
much  of  an  impression  of  divided  policies." 
Instead,  they  will  be  confined  to  publications 
"conducted"  by  American,  British  and, 
doubtless,  Russian  officials. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  is  the  de- 
cision of  the  Psychological  Warfare  Command, 
composed  of  American  and  Britlch  military 
men  and  civilians.  Only  last  week  President 
Truman  said,  in  cutting  O.  W.  I.'s  budget, 
that  events  then  culminating  were  expected 
to  make  possible  the  end  of  psychological 
warfare  in  the  European  theater.  But  our 
psychological  warriors  seem  determined  to 
become  psychological  peace  wagers,  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense.  We  can  only  wonder  at 
their  brand  of  psychology. 

(From  the  Washington  Times -Herald  of  May 
11,  1945] 

CAPITOL    STUTT 

(By  John  O'Donnell) 

Distinguished  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
occupational  hazards  of  the  practice  of  psy- 
chology is  that  a  doctor  at  times  becomes 
as  screwy  as  the  patient. 

As  a  case  in  point,  we  call  attention  to  th« 
latest  proposal  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion and  Its  uniformed  stooge,  the  War  De- 
partment's Division  of  Psychological  Warfare, 
for  the  immediate  treatment  of  Germany's 
psychological  ills  brought  on  by  the  Hitler 
regime. 

In  substance  it  Is  this:  Germany,  under 
Hitler,  had  a  controlled  press  and  all-power- 
ful propaganda  set-up — almost  as  100  per- 
cent airtight  as  that  Imposed  by  the  dicta- 
tors of  Russia  on  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet. 

So  the  psychological  experts  of  O.  W.  I. 
announced  yesterday  that  the  triumphant 
forces  of  liberty  In  Germany,  by  way  of  giving 
practical  application  to  the  somewhat  moth- 
eaten  principles  of  the  "four  freedoms,"  will 


go  Hitler  one  better  in  the  v  ay  of  iron-clad 
censorship  and  all-out  propaganda. 

In  the  first  place,  no  United  States  news- 
paper, magazine,  or  book  will  be  permitted 
to  pet  into  the  hands  of  a  ri^lde.it  of  occu- 
pied Germany;  also  barred  from  Germany, 
Director  of  O.  W.  I.  Elmer  Dwls  said  yester- 
day afternoon,  will  be  the  publications  of  all 
foreign  countries — Swiss,  SWL^dlsb,  etc. 

To  fill  this  vacuum  In  the  consclouene« 
of  German  readers.  O.  W.  I  Is  using  up  some 
newsprint  In  its  London  oOce  turning  out 
What*  It  hopes  will  be  a  best  Heller  among  the 
German  populace. 

This  first  effort  will  be  a  booklet,  profusely 
Illustrated,  depicting  the  horrors  of  the  Ger- 
man concentration  camps. 

Later,  O.  W.  1.  will  run  the  entire  German 
newspaper  publishing  business.  Under  250 
O.  W.  I.  editorial  directors,  now  In  Europe, 
and  some  750  uniformed  members  of  the 
Division  of  Psychological  \«arfare.  publica- 
tion of  newspapers  will  stf.rt  In  the  chief 
German  cities — first  as  w«eklles.  later  as 
dallies.  The  proposal  Is  to  use  German  print- 
ing equipment  and  mechanical  labor,  and 
publish  in  German,  world  news  as  prepared 
In  the  O.  W.  I.  headquarters  in  London. 

Very  frankly,  Davis  told  Washington  re- 
porters that  if  you  let  Germans  read  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  the  conquered  nation  would 
get  too  much  of  an  impression  of  divided 
policies. 

The  Idea  that  you  could  k»<p  facts  of  world 
Importance — unpalatable  an  they  might  be 
to  O.  W.  I. — from  reaching  the  consclcusnesc 
of  a  mass  of  70,000,000  persons.  Is  something 
that  would  never  occur  to  finyone  but  those 
self-appointed  experts  In  the  psychology  of 
news. 

And  the  decision  to  bar  the  free  press  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  from  the 
victims  of  Hitler  censorship  on  the  grounds 
that  the  news  in  our  papers  would  be  bad  for 
them  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  flip-flops  of 
logic  that  the  ever-resovircreful  do-gooders 
and  world-savers  have  yet  produced  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

The  expense  won't  be  so  much.  Director 
Davis  thought.  A  few  more  millions,  per- 
haps. 

Incidentally,  It  was  Just  a  week  ago  that 
President  Truman  recommended  that  O.  W. 
I.'s  present  budget  request  of  $64,100,000  be 
slashed  twelve  million  on  the  grounds  that 
"\ar  developments  in  the  European  theater 
are  expected  to  make  possible  an  end  ol 
psychological  warfare  In  that  area  and  a 
curtailment  of  information  and  broadcast 
materials  in  neutral  and  Allied  countries." 

There  is  a  matter  of  newsprint  so  desper- 
ately needed  in  the  United  States  which  en- 
ters into  the  question,  bun  this  Davis  does 
not  think  will  be  serious.  O.  W.  I.  has  a 
store  in  Great  Biltaln  and  l'"Yance. 

More  has  been  recovered  in  German  cities 
bv  our  troops.  And  within  a  few  weeks  it  is 
h'oi>ed  that  the  Scandinavian  supply  can  be 
Tapped  for  the  psychological  publications  in 
the  occupied  Reich. 

Authority  to  put  all  these  new  O.  W.  I. 
overseas  schemes  into  operation  stems  solely 
from  the  military  power  of  the  occupying 
forces.  The  O.  W.  I.  concurred  in  the  de- 
cisions reached  by  the  mililary  and  the  O.  K. 
was  put  on  the  plan  by  S.  H.  A.  E.  F.  and  the 
British  Foreign  Office. 

A  good  hunch  is  that  the  regular  military 
men  first  heard  of  tlie  plan  after  it  had  been 
cooked  up  by  Director  DavUi,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Poet  L*.ureate  Archibald 
MacLelsh,  Philip  C.  Hamblet,  European  Chief 
of  O.  W.  I.,  and  former  While  House  assistant 
and  New  Deal  publicist,  Lowell  Mellett. 

Davis,  while  be  made  it  clear  that  he  didn't 
trust  all  American  papers  it  the  hands  of  the 
German  reading  public,  came  out  with  the 
hope  that  American  report<;rs  would  be  per- 
mitted to  circulate  freely  within  Germany. 
This  point  was  raised  in  coimectlon  with  the 


prohibition,  simultaneously  Rnnounce<l, 
against  American  businessmen  entering  the 
occupied  zones. 

German  bureaus  of  American  newspapers. 
wire  services,  and  news  periodicals  will  not 
come  under  the  ban.  Davis  declared.  How- 
ever, an  American  corporation  which  had 
manufacturing  equipment  In  Germany  will 
not  be  permitted  to  resume  operations. 

Davis  pointed  out  that  all  these  decisions 
to  bar  American  and  other  newspapers  from 
Oermeny  and  set  up  an  O.  W.  I.  psychological 
publishing  monoi>oly  there  was  only  for  the 
Initial  or  military  period  of  the  occupation 
and  would  be  relaxed  as  time  went  on. 

Important  point  is  that  it  gave  O.  W.  I. 
another  chance  to  prolong  Its  legal  life,  ask 
more  dough  from  Congress,  and  keep  the 
faithful  on  fat  Treasury  salary  checks  with  a 
lush  allowance  for  subsistence  and  expenses 
while  abroad.  In  other  words,  the  bojre  don't 
get  off  the  gravy  train  untU  they're  kicked  off. 


The  members  are  becoming  bored  with 
these  meatless  work  days  and  hence  want  you 
and  your  office  to  contact  the  O.  P.  A.  as  to 
the  granting  of  more  meat  to  the  hard-work- 
ing and  energy-using  coal  miner.  There  has 
been,  and  is,  the  rumor  of  "no  meat,  no  work." 
1  assume  you  realize  the  significance  of  that 
expression  at  this  vital  stage  of  the  times. 

Knowing  that  you  all  will  give  this  letter 
proper  attention,  we  remain. 
Fraternally  yours, 

PXTB  ClOKIS. 

Secretary. 


Meat  Short2f«s 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAiLEY 

or  WEST  VmCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  11,  1945 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  alarmed  over  the  growing  short- 
ages of  meat  in  the  coal -mining  areas  of 
West  Virginia. 

I  have  received  several  protests  and 
desire  to  read  a  letter  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Davis,  presi- 
dent district  No.  31.  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  which  he  is  joined  by  G.  S. 
Brackett,  president,  of  the  Northern 
West  Virginia  Coal  Association.  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.  There  is  also  a  letter  from  Local 
Union  No.  442,  Pursglove,  W.  Va.,  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  which  I  also 
desire  to  include  in  the  Record: 

United  Mine  Workers  or  Amekica, 

Fairmont,  W.  Va..  May  9.  1945. 
Hon.  Cleviland  M.  Bailet. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkah  Sa:  Sometime  ago  Mr.  George  S. 
Brackett  and  myself  addressed  a  Joint  letter 
to  you  relative  to  the  meat  shortage  in  the 
coal-mining  areas  of  northern  West  Virginia. 
We  have  received  replies  which  wovild  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  situation  was  im- 
proving. 

The  facts  are.  however,  the  situation  is 
gradually  growing  worse.  Local  unions  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have 
been  asking  that  something  be  done  about 
this. 

The  enclosed  photostatic  copy  of  letter 
received  at  our  office  is  a  sample  of  coal 
miners'  thinking. 

Again  I  suggest  that  something  be  done 
alx>ut  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours. 

C.  F.  Davis, 
President,  District  No.  31.  U.  M.  W.ofA. 

Local  Union  4427. 
DiSTKiCT  No.  31.  U.  M.  W.  A., 
Pursglove,  W.  Va..  Mai  7.  1945. 
C.  F.  Davis, 

President.  District  No.  31.  V.  V.  W.  A., 
Fairmount,  W.  Va. 
Mr.  Davis:  By  Instructions  of  my  local.  I 
have  been  instructed  to  write  you  as  to  the 
general  meat  shortage  in  this  area. 


House  Committee  on  Fcreifni  Affairs 
Opens  Hearings  on  Resolution  Pro- 
posing an  International  0£ce  of 
Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  £.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  opened  hearings  on 
House  Resolution  215  which  I  introduced 
on  April  9  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional OflRce  of  Education.  Hearings  on 
this  resolution  will  be  continued  next 
Tuesday  morning,  starting  at  10  o'clock. 

Because  the  newspaper  report  on  the 
hearings  as  it  appears  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  for  Thursday,  May  10. 
provides  a  clear  but  cogent  review  of 
many  of  the  purposes  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 215, 1  am  inserting  it  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  point  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House: 

INTTRNATIONAL     EDUCATION     OmCS     UKCEO     TO 

unm  woRU>  peoplxs 

Washington,  May  10. — On  the  theory  that 
the  man  you  don't  like  is  the  man  you 
don't  know.  Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt. 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  has  proposed 
that  the  peoples  of  the  world  get  acquainted 
with  each  other  throiigh  the  medium  of  an 
international  office  of  education. 

His  proposal  is  In  the  form  of  a  resolution — 
Hoiise  Resolution  215 — which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  which  Mr.  Munot  outlined  to  the  com- 
mittee today. 

The  resolution  does  not  establish  an  inter- 
national office  of  education,  but  merely  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  Congress  can  ex- 
press its  support  of  such  a  project  and  so 
advise  the  San  Francisco  Conference  and  the 
world. 

The  purposes  of  the  office  were  announced 
by  Representative  Mundt  as  follows: 

1 .  To  function  in  a  purely  consxiltatlve  and 
advisory  capacity  so  as  to  bring  together 
scholars  and  educators  throughout  the  wotlA 
for  an  exchange  of  Ideas  and  Ideals. 

2.  To  encourage  the  wide  exchange  of  stu- 
dents BO  that  people  of  different-  nations  may 
become  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with 
living  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Si  To  elevate  world  educational  standards 
and  educational  opportunities  throughout 
ttoe  world. 

4.  To  work  with  other  national  ind  In- 
ternational agencies  to  speed  up  the  re- 
habilitation of  school  systems  which  have 
been  dislocated  and  destroyed  by  the  war. 
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6.  To  advise  and  consult  with  the  occupy- 
ing authorities  representing  the  United  Na- 
tions on  appropriate  methods  for  aiding  in 
the  reestablishment  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities in  enemy  countries  and  freeing  these 
systems  from  the  poisonous  doctrines  which 
tbey  promoted  before  the  war. 

6.  To  establish  commissions  and  conduct 
studies  to  prepare  curricula  material  which 
will  help  to  spread  abroad  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  different  peoples  of  the  world. 

7.  To  eventually  evolve  a  code  of  inter- 
national good  behavior  which  will  help  every- 
one to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  proper  international  relations. 

It  was  emphasized  that  the  resolution  does 
not  propose  to  set  up  an  international  edu- 
cational system.  Also  It  does  not  represent 
any  effort  to  promote  political  indoctrina- 
tion or  to  interfere  In  any  way  with  local 
school  systems. 
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Opium — Hidden  Wartime  Cargo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  11.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
entitled  'Opium — Hidden  Wartime 
Carpo"  from  Hearst's  International- 
Ck>smopolitan  magazine  from  April  1945: 
opimc — HmoKir  wArmcx  cakjo 
(By  Phillips  J.  Peck) 

Out  of  the  logistics  of  World  War  No.  2 
today  g^ows  the  threat  of  a  flourishing  peace- 
time revival  in  the  United  States  of  illicit 
narcotic  traffic  and  the  ugly  menace  of  drug 
addiction. 

Military  men  use  the  term  "logistics"  when 
they  talk  of  the  Job  of  supplying  armies 
The  worlds  supply  lanes  now  are  revealed 
aa  two-way  thoroughfares  unloading  de- 
sUnction  at  both  ends. 

The  story  is  one  of  amazing  simplicity — a 
mere  case  of  two  and  two  adding  up  to  four. 
It  promises  to  have  a  grim  pcst-war  after- 
math, however,  barring  extreme  vigilance 
and  prompt  counteraction  by  this  country. 

The  story  Is  one  of  ships — ships  voyaging 
out  from  United  States  ports  by  the  thou- 
sands laden  with  war  materials  and  return- 
ing for  more  supplies — to  provide  a  possible 
brldsje  between  the  opium  marts  of  the  east 
and  the  fantastic  prices  offered  by  the  xmder- 
world  drug  rings  here. 

P.ing  Jong  Hock.  31-year-old  English- 
speaking  Chinese  merchant  seaman,  could 
explain  in  more  detail  how  the  traffic  oper- 
ates. Not  oO  long  ago  the  Chinese  seaman 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  freighter 
which  put  Into  port  at  Baltimore — almost  In 
the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  Pang 
Jong  Heck  carried  a  rich  cargo  of  63  pounds 
of  opium  purchased  in  India. 

Drug  smugglers  frequently  make  mistakes. 
but  not  often  are  they  as  careless  as  Pang 
Jong  Hock.  He  foolishly  asked  the  Navy  gun 
crew  aboard  the  vessel  to  assist  hlra  in  bring- 
ing his  prize  ashore.  Treasury  oflQcials  were 
notified  and  agents  of  Narcotics  Commls- 
aloner  H.  J.  Anslinger  nabbed  the  Chinaman 
na  he  prepared  to  board  a  train  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  States  underground 
drug  network  In  New  York  City. 

In  this  case  an  Inept  smtiggler  was  caught. 
Btrin(jcnt  enforcement  work  of  the  Treasxiry's 
Bureau  of  Customs  and  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
a  great  part  of  such  efforts,  but  un.- 
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855  and  30,928  kilograms  of  opium,  respec- 
tively. In  the  same  year  21,991  acres  of 
poppies  were  planted  in  British  India,  al- 
though the  acreage  once  ran  as  high  as  half 
a  million.  The  shopkeeper  pays  a  small  fee 
for  his  license  to  sell  and  buys  the  opium  from 
the  government.  It  is  sold  at  a  fixed  price  and 
In  specified  quantities.  In  addition  to  opium, 
many  of  the  licensed  shops  also  sell  mari- 
juana— preparations  of  Indian  hemp  known 
as  bhang,  charas,  and  ganja. 

Other  notable  figures:  In  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies,  2  percent  of  the  entire  reve- 
nue was  derived  from  smoking  opium;  in 
British  Burma,  5  percent;  In  the  British 
Federated  Malay  States,  6  percent:  in  British 
North  Borneo.  10  percent:  in  British  Sara- 
wak, 11  percent;  in  the  British  unfederated 
Malay  States.  12  percent;  In  the  British 
Straits  SettlemenU,  20  perc?nt. 

United  States  drug  addicte — estimated  at 
1  In  each  3,000  of  the  country's  population — 
had  tough  sledding  before  the  war.  It  used 
to  be  that  the  average  addict  could  keep  him- 
self well  satisfied  for  $2  a  day.  Then  our 
campaign  to  wipe  out  the  narcotic  evil,  given 
force  by  the  enactment  of  the  Harrison  1:  w 
30  years  ago.  gradually  bore  fruit.  Over  a 
period  of  years  the  price  went  up  as  the 
supply  of  drugs  slumped.  By  the  time  World 
War  No.  2  made  its  appearance,  the  long  arm 
of  the  Government  had  blotted  out  many  of 
the  traditional  sources  of  supply  and  the 
dope  fiend  found  that  it  cost  him  $10  a  day 
to  satisfy  his  craving.  From  1  in  400  before 
the  last  war  the  number  of  United  States 
drug  addicts  dropped  to  the  present-day  ratio 
of  1  to  3.000  population.  Another  conflict 
now  threatens  to  undo  these  gains. 

India  and  Iran  are,  according  to  the  Nar- 
cotics Chief,  the  sore  spots — "the  cancer  of 
narcotics  infection."  Indicative  of  the  sin- 
ister trend  here  at  home  is  the  disclosure  that 
seizures  by  United  States  narcotic  agents 
of  opium  from  Iran  and  the  Indian  state  of 
Gwallor  doubled  last  year.  The  raw  opium 
bore  the  labels.  "Iranian  Government  Opium 
Monopoly"  and  "Gwallor  Government  Opium 
Godown." 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States,  as  the 
price  of  Pacific  victory,  will  reap  the  harvest 
of  a  full-scale  outbreak  of  drug  addiction, 
smuggling,  and  crime  in  the  years  ahead  de- 
pends not  only  on  Its  vigilance  here  at  home 
but  also  upon  the  succesn  of  its  eJorts  to 
cleanse  the  rest  of  the  world  of  this  age-old 
evU. 

"We  have  no  Illusions  about  breaking  up 
permanently  the  United  States  drug  rings." 
Anslinger  explained.  "Our  best  bet  Is  to 
destroy  the  soin-ces  of  opium — dry  up  the 
supply  before  it  reaches  this  country." 

The  United  States  policy  against  the  UUcit 
traffic  In  and  nonmedlcinal  consumption  of 
opium  has  been  reinforced  by  the  so-called 
.Judd  resolution,  which  requested  President 
Roosevelt  to  urge  upon  all  opium-producing 
countries  immediate  steps  to  limit  growth  of 
the  opium  poppy  and  the  production  of 
opium  and  its  derivatives. 

Representative  Walter  H.  Judd,  of  Minne- 
sota, voiced  the  fears  In  the  minds  of  United 
States  narcotics  officials  when  he  told  the 
House  that  conditions  in  India  and  Iran  con- 
stitute a  real  threat  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  Americans. 

The  situation,  Judd  believes.  Is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  development  of  addiction 
among  curious  or  lonely  or  discouraged  boys. 
Others  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  pay  50 
cents  for  a  small  package  of  opium  which 
they  can  sell  Illicitly  for  as  much  as  $50  In 
America.  High  officials  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. Judd  reported,  have  expressed  concern 
at  the  increasing  number  of  such  small  pack- 
ages found  on  rettirning  vessels. 

So  far,  however,  the  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  bulk  of  the  smuggling  is  carried 
on  by  foreign  crews,  largely  Chinese.  The 
total  seizures  or  raw  opium  practically  dou- 
bled last  year  and  nearly  two-thirds  or  it 
came  originally  from  Persian  Gulf  poru  and 
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was  carried  by  Chinese  crew  members  of 
British  and  Netherlands  vessels.  Large 
ouantlties  of  Iranian  stick  opium  wrre  seized 
In  Atlantic-coast  ports  by  customs  officers 
from  Chinese  seamen  on  British  tankera 
coming  from  Liverpool  and  other  British 
ports.  Investigation  revealed  that,  because 
of  war  conditions,  there  Is  a  considerable 
Chinese  colony  In  Liverpool  and  that  opium 
Is  being   trafficked   freely. 

The  wartime  Impetus  given  to  opium 
smuggling.  Anslinger  fears,  will  mount  after 
the  peace,  with  extensive  world-wide  ship- 
ping to  continue  but  without  the  current 
strict  military  surveillance.  Smugglers  will 
have  fcullt  up  backlogs  of  drugs  here  and 
there  throughout  the  world,  and  the  demand 
and  fantastic  prices  of  the  United  States 
underworld  market  will  persist.  The  inevi- 
table law  of  Eupply  and  demand  will  con- 
tinue In  force. 

United  States  ofllctala  view  the  opium 
problem  In  two  phases: 

The  Far  Bnfct:  The  area  embracing  Java. 
Sumatra,  the  Malay  States,  and  other  Brit- 
ish and  Dutch  colonial  regions,  now  Jap- 
held,  where  real  progress  is  Ijeing  made — 
plans  to  stamp  cut  the  drug  evil  after  liber- 
ation. 

India  and  Iran:  Where  progress  Is  not  so 
apparent. 

In  the  first-named  populous  regions,  the 
United  States*  long  fight  against  oplirni  Is 
about  to  be  crowned  with  success.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherlands,  after  pursuing  for  many  years 
a  policy  of  gradual  suppression  of  the  use 
of  smoking  oplvmi,  have  announced  that 
upon  regaining  control  of  the  Japanese-dom- 
inated territories  they  will  not  reestablish 
the  opium  monopolies.  Moreover,  all  Amer- 
ican expeditionary  forces,  immediately  upwn 
the  occupation  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
any  of  the  Jap-occupled  countries,  will  seize 
all  narcotic  drugs  Intended  for  other  than 
medicinal  and  scientific  purposes  and  close 
existing  opium  monopolies,  opium  shops,  and 
dens. 

The  State  Department  reports  that  the 
Judd  resolution  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain.  Turkey,  Iran, 
Afghanistan.  Russia.  Yugoslavia,  and  China. 
The  Department  hopes  It  will  prove  the  fore- 
runner of  a  postwar  agreement  among  the 
opium-producing  countries  to  fix  rigid  pro- 
duction quotas  essential  to  medicinal  and 
scientific   needs. 

Will  India  and  Iran  be  the  prime  targets 
of  postwar  efforts  by  our  Government  to 
obliterate  the  opium  evil? 


Fratemalism's  Job  in  the  Days  Up  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  ilc',.  i^.iative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Lodge,  on  May  12.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight,  we  gather  to  celebrate  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Pellows.  which 
came  mto  being  In  England  on  April  28,  1819. 


In  these  fast-moving  times.  It  Is  difficult 
for  us  to  turn  our  glance  backward  through 
the  din  and  roar  of  a  world  which  is  filled 
with  war  tind  t.\e  problems  of  the  coming 
peace,  and  the  world's  need  for  the  solution 
thereof.  However,  with  a  brief  glance  back- 
ward to  1819,  we  see  this  Nation,  now  the 
greatest  on  earth,  then  Just  reaching  west- 
ward beyond  the  eastern  seacoast.  This  was 
before  the  Invention  cf  the  steamboat,  steam 
engine,  telephone,  telegraph,  threshing  ma- 
chine, the  radio,  the  automobile,  and  all  the 
modern  inventions. 

In  the  brief  period  of  this  order's  life,  this 
country  has  crossed  the  continent,  fought  in 
two  world  wars,  and  advanced,  as  we  stated. 
to  leadership  among  the  nations  of  earth. 
As  we  face  the  future,  this  order  and  other 
fraternal  organizations,  are  met  with  this 
question:  Will  we  be  adequate  in  the  chal- 
lenging days  up  ahead?  Has  fraternallsm 
a  place? 

We  know  that  In  the  Fascist  lands,  such 
orders  as  this  one  were  considered  obnoxious 
to  the  state.  Why?  That  brings  us  head-on 
to  the  subject  of  this  talk:  Fratemalism's  Job 
In  the  Days  Up  Ahead. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  a  poem: 

"J  gave  a  beggar  from  my  little  store  of  well- 
earned  gold. 
He  spent  the  shining  ore. 
And  came  agsln,  and  yet  egain. 
Still  cold  and  hungry  as  before. 

"I  gave  a  thought,  and  though  that  thought 

was  mine. 
He  found  himself  a  man.  supreme,  divine. 
Bold,  clothed,  and  crowned  with  blessings, 

manifold. 
And  now  he  begs  no  more." 

In  this  little  verse  Is  found  a  mint  of  wis- 
dom. We  know  that  our  Job  In  Europe,  dur- 
ing Its  reconstruction,  is  to  do  Just  what  Is 
set  out  In  these  Inspiring  words.  Of  course, 
we  have  to  help  to  feed  and  clothe,  but  our 
main  Job  Is  to  reconstruct  men  so  that  they 
wUl  be  able  to  help  themselves.  This  calls 
for  understanding,  kindness,  and  having 
patience  with  human  failures;  for  being 
generous  and  large  In  deed  and  thought.  It 
calls  for  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by:  for  bestowing  charity  that  enables 
the  receiver  to  be  reborn. 

This  is  meeting  the  world's  need.  But  we 
also  need  the  same  kind  of  action  on  the 
home  front. 

The  other  night  I  talked  with  a  group  of 
Gideons  who  told  me  that  they  had  dis- 
tributed some  eight  million  New  T^taments 
and  Psalms  to  the  men  In  the  services.  This 
exemplifies  businessmen  In  action,  men  who 
realize  that  right  ideas  mean  right  action. 
I  beard  one  businessman  say  that  he  had  no 
trouble  with  his  group  of  workmen.  He 
called  them  together  when  they  wanted  to 
organize  and  told  them  that  was  agreeable 
to  him.  All  he  asked  was  that  when  they 
had  any  problems,  they  would  meet  around 
the  Uble.  put  the  Bible  between  them,  and 
agree  to  settle  their  problems  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  contained  In  that  book.  Here 
was  a  man  who  was  motivated  by  the  spirit 
of  love,  good  will,  and  Justice. 

What  would  happen  If  we  could  convince 
the  peoples  of  this  earth  that  greed  and 
selfishness  would  get  no  one  anywhere:  that 
In  good  win  and  undersUndlng  wUl  be  found 
the  solution  to  all  problems — economic,  so- 
cial, and  political.  You  and  I  know  that  if 
this  solvent  became  an  actuality,  that  all 
problems  would  be  on  their  way  to  a  solu- 
tion. 

On  this  continent,  since  thU  great  order 
was  founded,  we  have  In  a  slight  measure 
applied  this  solution.  In  otir  political  field, 
we  have  had  to  fight  a  civil  war  to  test 
whether  this  Nation  was  one  or  divisible. 
While  we  have  had  a  great  many  misunder- 
standings between  labor  and  management 
because  this  solvent  was  not  present  on 
both  sides  of  the  Uble,  by  and  large,  as  the 
statistics  show,  a  great  percentage  of  em- 


ployers and  employees  do  pKJssess  this  gift 
from  on  high. 

Up  ahead  on  the  world's  stage,  when  th« 
mechanism  comes  out  of  San  Franc'cco.  we 
arc  hoping  that  the  peoples  of  earth  wJl 
work  together  as  b: others,  bcund  togethw  In 
the  rebirth  of  the  desire  for  the  utUtmtlon 
of  this  solve^lt.  Without  It,  there  will  be  no 
advance  step  taken  toward  the  soltitlon  of 
this  problem  of  war. 

Everywhere  the  individual  Is  asking  how 
he  can  make  an  effective  and  enduring  con- 
tribution to  th!s  great  end. 

I  know  1  am  sjxjakin!;  to  men  and  women 
who  are  leaders      By  that  I  mean  folks  who 
constructively  Influence  others  In  their  c'ally 
contacts.    My  answer  to  th«s  question  Is  this: 
In  your  own  conduct  apply  the  rule  of  doing 
good.    It   Is  an   old    InjU.iction   which   has 
rum;  down  through  the  centuries.     You  re- 
member th3  Master  said:  "Do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you."     There  is  plenty  of  oncor- 
tunity  ever3rwhere  for  the  application  of  that 
rule.    We    find   such    opportunities    in    our 
own  community,  in  our  own  homes,  and  In 
our  own  buslnesees.     The  Job  of  this  organl- 
ratlon  Is  to  revitalize  the  Icedership,  which 
Is  inherent  here,  to  Invest  its  great  teachings, 
the  fine  thoughts,  and  physical  energy  of  Its 
membership.  In  doing  that  which  will  add  to 
the  grand  total  of  the  good  which  is  done 
In  the  world. 

It  Is  easy  to  talk  this  way,  but  if  It  Is 
put  Into  practice.  It  becomes  easy  to  act 
this  way.  When  discouragement  approaches, 
we  will  have  to  shut  that  devil  cut.  Ycu 
remember  the  story  related  that  the  devil 
held  an  auction  and  sold  off  all  his  goods. 
The  next  day  Fomeone  came  to  his  store  and 
said:  "Well,  now  ycu  are  out  of  business. 
The  world  will  be  at  peace."  And  the  devil 
replied:  "No;  I  still  have  one  tool.  It  Is 
over  there  In  the  corner."  and  the  observer 
noticed  an  old  rusty  tool  and  inquired  what 
it  wat.  The  devil  said:  "That  remains  with 
me.  and  tomorrow  I  will  have  a  brand  new 
stock  of  merchandise.  That  tool  Is  called 
discouragement." 

The  war  is  over  in  Europe.  Some  of  tis 
will  remember  VE-day  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  Here  In  Wash'ngton  It  wrs  in  great 
contrast  to  the  Armistice  Day  of  1918.  But 
apparently  m  Europe — war-torn,  wrecked 
Europe — the  relief  was  so  great  that  again 
they  lived  through  a  great  day  of  celeljra- 
tlon.  All  this  was  brought  to  our  ears  over 
the  magic  of  the  radio.  I  heard  reports  from 
around  the  world:  President  Truman. 
ChurchUl.  Elsenhower.  MacArthur,  the  Klrg 
of  England,  and  countless  others.  And  there 
was  abundant  wonderful  music  adding  to  the 
splendor  of  the  day. 

There  are  occasions  In  Individual  and  na- 
tional experiences  when  the  limited  view 
gives  way  to  the  far  expanse:  the  provincial 
becomes  worldwide.  We  are  living  In  such 
a  period  now.  and  the  VE-day  experience 
gave  us  the  broader  view.  Bsca'jse  of  man's 
Invention,  his  extended  physical  ard  mental 
powers,  the  world  has  become  bhrunkcn,  and 
the  era  calls  for  the  wider  view.  The  indi- 
vidual. If  he  does  not  sense  this.  Is  like  the 
man  who  lives  by  the  side  of  the  road  and 
sees  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by. 

Man  was  born  for  growth,  development,  un- 
foldment.  The  race  is  called  now  to  meet 
the  challenge  which  has  obtained  all  through 
the  preceding  centuries — the  challenge  of 
peace  or  war.  The  fact  that  the  preceding 
centuries  have  failed  should  put  \is  more  on 
our  toes  and  not  cause  us  to  feel  Inadecuate. 
This  age.  of  which  we  are  a  part,  is  a  great 
age.  It  Is  great  to  be  alive.  It  Is  great  to 
know  that  we  can  go  places — places  where 
other  generations  have  failed. 

There  lived  in  this  city  some  80  years  ago 
a  man  whose  spirit  I  am  sure  is  at  the  helm 
guiding  this  Nation.  He  had  a  phUosophy 
which  each  individual  In  this  age  should  get 
a  hold  of .    It  was  this: 

(a)  He  believed  In  the  utilization  and 
practicality  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
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(b)  He  had  a  great  faith — a  faith  In  th« 
omnipoience,  omnipresence,  and  omnlsclenc* 
of  God. 

(c)  He  had  a  great  love — a  love  of  America 
and  its  Constitution. 

Thia  man  was.  of  course.  Abraiham  Lincoln. 

If  we  could  follow  in  his  footsteps,  there 
would  be  no  question  about  the  adequacy  of 
this  day  and  generation.  We  would  sell  a 
true  and  worthy  bill  of  goods  to  the  world. 
We  would  get  rid  of  the  fears  which,  exist 
between  the  nations. 

And  on  the  home  front,  by  our  actions 
(which  speak  louder  than  words),  we  would 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  there  Is  only 
one  class  in  America — the  American.  As  in 
this  war.  we  have  all  played  ball  together, 
BO  in  the  peace  we  should  collaborate,  co- 
operite.  and  live  in  harmony  together,  pro- 
ducing such  a  volume  of  material  wealth  and 
such  a  force  of  spiritual  harmony,  that  our 
light  would  so  shine  that  all  the  world  would 
ae«  the  wisdom  of  following  in  our  footsteps. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  great  hope,  a  great  Job, 
for  each  of  us. 

In  the  lodge  meetings  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  there  must  be  reborn 
the  spirit  (not  the  lettert  of  friendship,  love, 
and  truth,  in  order  that  the  vitality  of  these 
great  principles  can  effectively  operate  in  the 
minds  of  men.  We  have  been  told,  "You 
shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

"Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Only 
through  international  friendship  can  suspi- 
cion and  hate  be  dissolved.  You  remember 
the  story  of  Tolstoy.  He  was  walking  down 
the  street  of  Warsaw  one  day  and  a  palsied 
beggar  asked  him  for  alms.  Tolstoy  had  given 
away  bis  wealth,  but  he  approached  the  beg- 
gar, took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said.  "My 
friend."  and  then  he  whispered  in  his  ear  a 
great  idea.  That  afternoon  the  beggar  stood 
erect,  not  palsied,  and  with  gleaming  eyes  he 
repeated.  "He  called  me  friend." 

I  have  refrained  from  applying  thes* 
thoughts  to  the  specific  problems  of  recon- 
version, reemploying  56,000  000  Americans, 
balancing  the  Budget,  eradicating  super- 
government  influence  and  bureaucracy.  That 
Is  the  Job  for  each  of  us.  I  make  only  one 
exception — because  there  is  so  much  syn- 
thetic thinking,  so  much  opportunism. 

What  is  that  exception?  It  is  this:  In  our 
pursuit  of  the  better  life  for  America  and  the 
world  and  the  solution  of  our  problems — 
social,  economic,  and  political — proving  our- 
selves and  the  Nation  adequate,  let  us  ever 
beaur  In  mind  the  words  of  the  prophet: 
"Open  Thou  our  eyes  that  we  may  see."  This 
means  that  we  must  never  again  become  so 
obsessed  with  an  Idea  of  false  security  which 
would  result  In  America  becoming  en- 
dangered because  of  such  obsession. 

A  good  Odd  Fellow  is  alert — on  his  toes — 
as  to  what  is  going  on  and  Is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  being  an 
American. 
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A  Pica  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNCREssioNAi.  RECORD  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Most  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  archbishop  of  Boston,  entitled 
"A  Plea  for  Poland."  This  address  was 
delivered  at  a  religious  cereniony  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Boston, 
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the  Three  Great  Powers.  This  provisional 
government  must  not  be  the  creation  of  a 
single  foreign  power,  but  the  choice  of  all 
parties  to  the  Yalta  engagements.  Our  Pres- 
ident 18  pledged  to  see  that  In  the  choice  of  a 
permanent  Polish  Government  the  psople  of 
Poland  be  gtiaranteed  In  their  right  of  free 
secret  ballot.  No  foreign  power  must  be 
permitted  to  Influence  this  election  In  a  way 
which  will  determine  its  results.  The  peace 
of  the  world  demands  a  free.  Independent, 
democratic  Poland.  It  must  not  be  that 
Poland  become  a  puppet  state  under  the 
domination  and  control  of  any  foreign  power. 
If  Poland  is  secured  in  its  rights  of  freedom 
and  independence,  it  will  make  great  sacri- 
fices and  do  its  full  part  in  the  international 
community.  If  It  is  enslaved  and  Its  leader- 
ship forced  Into  exile  or  Inhumanly  liqui- 
dated, the  love  of  freedom  will  not  be  crtished 
In  Polish  hearts,  but  the  seeds  of  war  will 
have  been  sown. 

The  cause  of  Poland  must  not  die,  for 
her  cause  is  the  catise  of  Europe  and  the 
cause  of  the  world.  As  her  rights  are  guar- 
anteed, so  will  the  rights  of  other  countries 
be  guaranteed.  The  tragedy  of  Poland  is 
inseparable  from  the  fate  of  a  dozen  of  na- 
tions between  Germany  and  Russia  which, 
after  having  escaped  the  Nazi  conquest,  are 
now  forced  Into  the  Russian  orbit.  This  war 
began  for  Poland's  Independence  and  se- 
curity. Her  restoration  was  the  prime  tech- 
nical purpose  of  the  war.  Without  the  guar- 
anteed independence  and  freedom  of  Po- 
land, the  outcome  of  this  war  Is  destined  to 
be  questioned,  both  morally  and  politically. 
Morally,  because  the  Just  alms  of  the  war 
would  be  questioned.  Politically,  because  It 
will  be  said  that  Ideals  are  utilized  In  order 
to  prosecute  wars  but  not  to  organize  peace. 
Poland  Is  a  test  case.  We  ask,  therefore, 
that  the  same  Justice  be  given  to  Poland  as 
we  expect  will  be  accorded  to  every  other 
country,  large  or  small,  that  has  been  cur 
ally  in  this  war.  To  punish  or  abandon  an 
ally  to  whom  we  solemnly  promised  to  re- 
store all  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties  taken 
from  him  by  a  brutal,  bloody,  and  wicked 
enemy  is  something  without  precedent  In 
American  history.  Self-respect  and  the  debt 
we  owe  to  our  men  who  have  died  In  Europe 
for  a  really  free  world  In  which  Poland  also 
might  be  free  make  It  impossible  for  any 
authority  to  still  the  imperishable  demand 
that  complete  Justice  be  done  Poland. 

We  pray,  therefore,  today  that  Justice  may 
be  done  to  Poland  so  that  a  great  nation, 
an  ancient  member  of  Christendom,  a  faith- 
ful defender  through  the  ages  of  its  faith 
and  culture,  may  once  again  be  free.  Jtis- 
tlce  to  her  cannot  be  disregarded  In  building 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 


Reply  to  GoYernor  Dewey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Aprilie) .  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Paul  E. 
Fitzpatrick.  Democratic  State  chairman 
of  New  York  State,  on  May  11,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Governor  Dewey  has  made  his  report  to 
the  people.    As  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
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Party  in  New  York  State,  It  Is  my  responsi- 
bility to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  people 
certain  misrepresentations.  I  shall  do  so 
frankly  In  the  interest  of  good  government 
and  fair  play.    I  shall  do  so  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Dewey's  record  must  be  Judged  by  what 
he  failed  to  accomplish  as  well  as  by  what  he 
claims  credit  for,  and  Incidentally,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  much  of  what  he 
claims  credit  for.  was  forced  upon  him  and 
the  Republican  Party.  Public  opinion  was 
far  ahead  of  him,  and  he  caught  up  with  it 
only  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency. 

He  dwelt  at  great  length  upon  the  anti- 
discrimination bill  which  was  passed  at  the 
last  session  cf  the  legislature.  Now,  how  did 
It  come  about  that  this  law  for  which  he 
claims  credit  was  written  inter  the  sUtute 
books? 

Was  It  his  leadership  that  brought  about  Its 
passage,  or  did  he  actually  try  to  run  away 
from  it?    The  facts  give  the  answer. 

In  1943,  a  nonpartisan  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  deal  with  unfair  labor  practices 
In  Industrial  employment.  The  war  effort 
was  being  hampered  because  of  such  discrim- 
ination and  the  commission  operated  under 
the  State  war  council.  This  commission, 
composed  of  public-spirited  citizens  unani- 
mously made  Its  report  to  Mr.  Dewey,  and 
submitted  a  proposed  bill  embodying  their 
recommendations.  It  was  then  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  a  Republican.  The  bill  had 
the  support  of  divergent  groups  and  was 
considered  a  nonpartisan  measure.  Now, 
anybody  who  knows  how  the  Republican 
Party  of  this  State  works.  undersUnds  that 
the  introduction  of  tliis  bill  was  O.  K.'d  by 
Mr.  Dswey.  He  gave  it  his  support  because 
be  considered  It  a  politically  expedient  bill- 
that  Is,  until  he  remembered  that  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
and  he  might  lose  delegates  In  the  conven- 
tion. 

What  did  he  do?  He  ran  away  from  the 
bill,  using  the  all-too-famlllar  technique  of 
appointing  another  commission  to  study  a 
subject  which  had  already  been  studied  at 
length  by  his  own  appointees.  Eight  out- 
standing members  of  the  original  commis- 
sion resigned  In  disgust.  Mr.  Dewey  now 
claims  that  last  years  bill  "was  clumsily 
drawn,  and  Introduced  so  late  that  no  action 
was  then  possible."  A  year's  delay  resulted. 
You,  the  people  of  the  State.  wUl  pass  Judg- 
ment on  this  lame  excuse. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  the 
members  of  the  Governor's  own  party  sought 
to  avoid  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  was 
planned  to  send  It  to  the  scrap  heap  untU 
vigorous  public  opinion  and  a  forceful  Demo- 
cratic minority  In  the  legislature  compelled 
the  Governor  to  take  a  stand.  Despite  a 
clear  Republican  majority  In  each  house  of 
the  legislature.  It  would  not  have  passed 
without  the  support  of  the  I>3mocratlc 
Party.  The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
win  resent  the  effort  of  Mr.  Dewey  to  claim 
credit  for  a  bill  which  had  the  imanimous 
support  of  the  Democratic  Party.  They  will 
resent  the  failure  of  the  members  of  his  own 
party  to  give  support  to  the  bill.  The  anti- 
discrimination bill  was  not  political  in  na- 
ture and  should  have  no  place  In  politics. 
The  law  win  atUln  Its  objective  only  if 
wisely  administered.  We  will  watch  the  char- 
acter of  the  Governor's  appointees  and  will 
be  vigilant  In  following  their  official  acts. 
Upon  them,  will  depend  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  law 

A  slmUar  technique  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Dewey  In  connection  with  the  rent-control 
bill.  Certainly  the  memory  of  the  people  of 
this  State  Is  not  so  short  that  they  have  for- 
gotten the  facts  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  present  rent-control  bill.  Here,  too. 
Mr.  Dewey  seeks  credit  for  legislation  which 
was  forced  upon  him.  In  1944.  as  a  result 
of  the  critical  shortage  of  loft,  office,  and 
business  space  In  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  rent-gotiglng  activities  engaged  In  by 
unpatriotic  landlords,  a  legislative  commis- 


sion was  appointed.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-four,  as  Mr.  Dewey  may  remember,  was 
the  presidential  year  and  again  the  commis- 
sion delayed  action  for  a  full  year  for  political 
reasons  while  landlords  made  extortionist  de- 
mands for  Increase  In  rents  upon  their  ten- 
ants. The  commission  failed  to  take  any  ac- 
tion, an  acute  situation  arose,  and  demands 
were  made  for  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  many  nonpartisan  organizations  urged 
some  action  upon  Mr.  Dewey  but  the  pleas 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Democrats  Introduced  bills  In  the  1944 
seslson  for  rent  control  which  the  Republi- 
can Party  defeated.  Finally,  In  December 
1944  the  situation  became  so  aggravated 
that  the  Republican  Party  could  no  longer 
Ignore  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Under 
persistent  pressure  from  the  Democratic 
Party,  Mr.  Dewey  finally  recommended  legis- 
lation freezing  rents  on  loft  buildings,  but 
he  continued  to  Ignore  the  equally  serious 
need  for  similar  limits  on  office  and  store 
rents. 

In  his  report  to  the  people,  Mr.  Dewey,  In 
discussing  another  subject  speaks  "of  those 
hired  lobbyists  who  swarm  down  on  Al- 
bany •  •  •  mlspresentlng  both  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  and  the  various  bills  be- 
fore the  legislature."  Could  It  be  that  the 
Governor  also  had  In  mind  the  lobbyists  com- 
posed of  close  friends  and  advisers  who 
swarmed  down  on  the  legislature  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  least  for  a  time.  In  preventing 
passage  of  a  rent-control  bill  for  office  and 
business  space?  Again,  public  opinion  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  and  finally  the 
people  triumphed,  not  because  of  Mr.  Dewey 
or  the  members  of  the  Republican  Party,  but 
In  spite  of  them. 

Mr.  Dewey's  general  policy  has  been  one 
of  token  support  of  such  bills  as  he  believes 
to  be  expedient  politically.  He  represents  a 
negative  type  of  leadership  where  such  ac- 
tion as  he  takes  Is  the  result  of  pressure  of 
public  opinion.  He  has  not  exerted  a  dy- 
namic and  aggressive  leadership  such  as 
marked  the  administration  of  three  previous 
Democratic  governors. 

Let  us  take  another  example  of  this  nega- 
tive leadership.  Every  civic  and  nonpartisan 
organization  interested  In  housing  had  urged 
upon  the  leglslattire  the  full  authorization  of 
the  balance  of  $115,000,000  and  an  Increase 
of  the  subsidy  necessary  to  carry  the  an- 
nual loan  amount  to  the  extent  of  $4,000,000. 
The  Governor  controlled  the  activity  of  the 
varloiis  civil  bineaus  Interested  In  sound 
housing  and  radically  cut  these  figures,  there- 
by limiting  the  scope  of  this  program.  This 
Is  an  example  of  the  policy  embarked  upon 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administration  to 
scuttle  the  housing  program.  He  gives  It 
Jtist  little  enough  support  so  that  It  can 
not  be  said  he  has  killed  the  program  en- 
tirely. Let  us  not  forget  that  Mr.  Dewey 
and  his  Republican  legislature  "forgot"  In 
1943  to  pass  necessary  legislation,  and  In 
so  doing  delayed  the  steady  advance  of  the 
housing  program. 

The  State  with  Its  unlimited  resources  and 
taxing  powers  has  accumulated  a  large  sur- 
plus. Everyone  knows  this  is  due  to  ab- 
normal times  resulting  from  war  conditions. 
Our  municipalities  have  been  stripped  with 
rising  costs  and  limited  revenues.  Mr. 
Dewey  shut  his  eyes  to  their  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  operating  plants  of  our  munici- 
palities have  slowly  disintegrated  and  the  ef- 
ficient operations  of  municipal  sei-vices  have 
been  seriously  Impaired.  Employees  of  the 
municipalities,  faced  with  rising  cost  of  liv- 
ing, find  that  their  real  wages  have  been  con- 
siderably reduced.  Mr.  Dewey  Ignored  their 
plight.  The  Democratic  Party  consistently 
hammered  home  the  fact  that  the  munici- 
palities were  In  need  of  additional  financial 
relief  from  the  State.  Mr.  Dewey  has  once 
more  shown  he  is  very  adept  at  talking  big 
and  accomplishing  little.  All  we  get  from 
him  Is  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  study 
the   problem   and   after   they   submit   their 


reports,  he  sets  up  other  committees  and 
commissions.  These  he  dominates  and  con- 
trols by  appointing  members  who  wlU  do  bis 
bidding— members  of  bis  own  party  or  im- 
mediate cabinet. 

Mr.  Dewey  takes  a  bow  on  the  fact  that  out 
of  the  fHJStwar  fund  approximately  $210,000,- 
000  has  been  appropriated  for  a  highway  con- 
struction to  employ  the  returning  veteran. 
Our  boys  have  had  their  fill  of  digging  fox- 
holes and  living  In  mud  and  mire  without 
having  to  come  back  and  be  given  the  so- 
called  generous  opportunity  to  work  with  a 
pick  and  shovel  on  the  highway.  They  are 
not  looking  for  a  dole  or  a  hand-out. 

The  existing  method  of  allocating  State  aid 
foi  education  Is  antiquated  and  it  Is  inade- 
quate for  our  present-day  needs.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  recognized  this  principle  for 
many  years  and  has  agitated  for  a  change  in 
the  Frledsam  formula  which  Is  the  method 
governing  the  distribution  of  SUte  aid  for  ed- 
ucation. Mr.  Dewey  has  continued  to  Ignore 
this  self-evident  fact.  It  was  due  only  to 
the  persistent  prodding  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  any  action  was  taken. 

A  Joint  legislative  committee  created  to 
study  educational  problems,  and  vihlch  had 
received  aprpopriatlons  of  approximately 
one-half  million  dollars,  was  authorized  to 
make  a  study  of  the  Frledsam  formula  with 
a  view  to  making  changes  in  keeping  with 
present-day  needs.  Fearful  that  the  findings 
of  this  legislative  committee  would  run 
counter  of  his  views,  Mr.  Dewey  by-pasted 
this  committee  and  Instead  appointed  mem- 
bers of  his  own  administration— the  "yes- 
men."  This  group,  hastily  created  and  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  study  this  very  com- 
plex and  vital  problem,  prepared  a  revision 
of  the  Frledsam  formula  favorable  to  some 
districts  at  the  expense  of  others  for  rea- 
sons of  political  expediency. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  In  the 
problem  year  ahead  Governor  Dewey  may 
depend  on  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
Democratic  Party  toward  solving  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  times  but  we  shall  expect  full 
credit  for  this  patriotic  assistance.  When- 
ever the  Governor  endeavors  to  deny  us  this 
credit  for  political  enhancement  of  his  alms. 
we  shall  feel  free  to  correct  the  record.  We 
aim  to  play  fair  and  expect  Xalr  play  in 
retiirn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14  (legislatit>e  day  of 
Monday,  AprU  16).  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Hawkes],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Get- 
ting Along  With  the  Government  Agen- 
cies," delivered  by  Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Mon- 
tague, and  I  also  ask  that  the  request 
for  printing  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  be  incorporated  in  the 
Record  preceding  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  request 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hawkis.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tinanl- 
moiis  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RxcoEB  a  speech  made  by  GUbert 
H.  Montague  under  the  title  "Getting  Along 
With  the  Government  Agencies," 
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Mr.  Montague  delivered  this  speech  before 
the  Forum  of  Administrative  Law  of  the 
Essex  County  Bar  Association,  in  Newark, 
M.   J..  April   9.    1945. 

Great  Interest  has  been  shown  by  the  busi< 
nessmen  and  members  of  the  bar  In  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Montague's. 

Tour  conunittee  has  asked  me  to  talk  as 
personalty  and  Intimately  as  possible,  out  of 
my  30  years'  experience  practicing  in  matters 
before   Government   agencies. 

Illustrative  of  the  Government  agencies  to 
which  I  shall  refer  are  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  War  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Sectirl- 
tles  and  Exchange  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  the  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission, the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  the  Public  Con- 
tracts Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  other 
prosecuting  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Government. 

KIXPINC  OUT  or  TROUBLX 

Trials  and  court  arguments  are  the  drama 
In  a  lawyer's  life,  but  most  companies  and 
trade  associations  want  to  keep  as  far  away 
from  litigation  as  possible. 

Now  that  Government  agencies  are  every- 
where, a  prime  part  of  a  lawyer's  Job  con- 
sists in  advising  companies  and  trade  asso- 
ciations so  as  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble  with 
the  Government  agencies. 

I  shall  talk,  therefore,  as  your  committee 
has  requested,  as  personally  and  Intimately 
as  possible,  about  ways  and  means  for  accom- 
plishing these  objectives. 

WHAT   IS  tJNLAWrOL? 

When  a  company  or  a  trade  association 
asks,  **Is  what  we  are  doing  unlawful?  "  what 
it  really  wants  to  know  Is  usually  some- 
thing quite  different,  namely,  "Is  It  likely 
that  the  Government  agency  that  enforces 
this  law  will  prosecute  us  In  the  belief  that 
what  we  are  doing  Is  unlawful?" 

Companies  and  trade  associations  have 
bought  and  paid  for  reams  of  legal  opinions 
dealing  with  the  former  question,  when  what 
they  really  wanted  was  usually  something 
they  never  got,  namely  a  legal  opinion  deal- 
ing with  the  latter  question. 

Before  there  is  any  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion, a  company  or  a  trade  association  is  sel- 
dom interested  in  the  question  "How  is  the 
Supreme  Court  likely  to  rule  on  what  we  are 
doing''"  What  it  then  usually  wants  to 
know  is,  "Is  it  likely  that  some  Government 
agency  will  prosecute  us?" 

Not  imtll  after  investigation  or  prosecu- 
tion is  begun,  is  a  company  or  trade  associa- 
tion often  really  interested  In  the  former 
question. 

BXrCSZ  THXXZ   IS   ANT    INVESTIGATION 

To  counsel  whose  day-to-day  practice  la 
In  many  matters  and  many  Industries  which 
Government  agencies  are  Investigating  and 
prosecuting,  there  are  many  premonitory 
signs  as  to  when  and  where  an  investigation 
and  prosecution  may  be  likely. 

That  likelihood  will  have  been  sensed  by 
euch  counsel  long  before  any  prosecution,  or 
even  any  investigation.  Is  actually  begun, 
if  he  is  active  and  exp>erlenced  in  this  field, 
and  knows  the  operations  of  the  company 
or  the  trade  association  he  Is  advising. 

The  company  or  the  trade  association  can 
then  weigh  unhurriedly  that  likelihood,  and 
also  the  proe  and  cons  of  whatever  changes 
of  methods  and  policies  may  become  neces- 
sary, if  it  seems  worthwhile  as  a  business 
proposition  to  try  to  avert  the  likelihood  of 
Investigation  and  prosecution. 

Companies  and  trade  associations  thua 
terved  have  shown  over  the  years  a  re- 
markable abaence  of  prosecutions  and  even 
Investigations,  and  a  notable  record  of  effec- 
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the  agency's  staff, 
that  an  Investlga- 
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la  any  prosecution  in  pros  )ect 

When  companies  and  trade  associations 
served  by  such  counsel  hive  thus  told  their 
story  in  advance  to  an  agency,  my  experience 
has  been  that  in  most  ii  stances  there  has 
been  a  prompt  settlement 
prosecution. 

Where  investigation  and  prosecution  have 
not  been  averted,  the  gtx  d  impression  cre- 
ated by  the  first  approach 
usually  sufficed  to  curtail 
of  the  Investigation  and  o  aid  greatly  the 
negotiation  of  a  satlsf actoi  jr  settlement  with- 
out a  trial. 
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During  an  Investigation 
active  and  experienced  and  : 
will    have    many    opp>ortimltles    for 
planned  efforts  to  avert  pi|osecution. 

He  and  his  staff  in 
agency's  staff  will  be  able  lo  sense  the  direc- 
tion of  the  investigation  aid  the  probability 
and  extent  of  the  possible  prosecution. 

If  he  knows  the  agency  Veil  enough,  such 
a  counsel  can,  without  offeise  to  the  agency's 
top  officials  or  staff,  develop  opportunities  for 
raising  before  the  agency's  top  officials  ques- 
tions of  law  on  which  he  cati  submit  informal 
legal  memos  and  make  li^ormal  legal  argu- 
ments. 

Companies  served  by  s^ch 
In  this  way  averted  man] 


counsel  have 
prosecutions  In- 


volving highly  controversial  legal,  economic, 
scientific,  and  medical  questions  which,  if 
not  averted,  would  have  been  exceedingly 
protracted  and  expensive. 

Even  where  prosecution  has  not  been 
averted,  the  narrowing  of  the  issues  achieved 
by  informal  legal  memos  submitted  and  In- 
fo^al  legal  arguments  made  on  these  ques- 
tions of  law  before  the  agency's  top  officials 
has  usually  curtailed  greatly  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  and  greatly  aided  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  settlement  without  a 
trial. 

CONCERNING    COUNSEL 

Trial  lawyers  and  litigating  law  firms  are 
sometimes  better  at  litigating  than  in  in- 
teresting a  Government  agency's  top  officials 
In  questions  of  law  that  may  terminate  an 
investigation  without  prosecution,  or  nego- 
tiating a  settlement  without  a  trial. 

Trial  lawyers  are  trained  to  compete  against 
adversary  counsel  and  to  persuade,  convince, 
and  win  agreement  from  a  judge  or  a  pre- 
siding officer. 

In  a  Government  agency  matter.  In  the 
initial  stages  before  a  prosecution  Is  begun, 
the  counsel's  task  is  to  persuade,  convince, 
and  win  agreement,  not  from  a  Judge  or  a 
presiding  officer,  but  from  his  adversary  coun- 
sel. 

•This  calls  for  a  high  order  of  advocacy, 
quite  different  from  the  advocacy  requisite 
to  persuade,  convince,  and  win  agreement 
from  a  Judge  or  a  presiding  officer. 

Speaking  personally,  as  your  committee  has 
asked  me  to  do,  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  a  lawyer  practicing  before  a  Government 
agency  will  find  it  helpful,  if  his  record 
with  the  agency  Is  that  while  he  has  litigated 
or  settled  many  cases  coming  to  him  after 
investigation  or  prosecution  has  begun,  no 
individual  or  company  or  trade  association 
while  acting  upon  his  advice  has  ever  been 
prosecuted  by  the  agency. 

HIGH    COST    or    TROUBLB 

Government  agencies  today  have  plenty  of 
teeth. 

A  recovery  or  a  settlement  for  violating 
a  directive  or  a  regulation  of  the  Office  of 
Price  AdminLstration  can  sometimes  cost  a 
company  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Back  pay  awarded  to  employees  because 
of  discrimination  in  violation  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  has  in  one  case 
exceeded  a  million  dollars. 

A  recovery  or  a  settlement  for  wages  that 
are  not  in  compliance  with  a  directive  or  a 
regulation  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  or  the  Stabilization  Act  will  sometimes 
cost  a  company  thousands  of  dollars. 

Fines  collected  by  the  Attorney  General  In 
criminal  prosecutions  and  settlements  under 
the  antitrust  laws  now  amount  to  several 
million  dollars  annually. 

More  formidable  tkan  money  damages  and 
fines  are  some  of  the  provisions  that  courts 
are  now  Inserting  in  antitrust  decrees. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  FOB  A  TRAOX  ASSOCIATION 

Because  a  trade  association  had  violated 
the  antitrust  laws  a  lower  court  in  1942  re- 
quired dra.stlc  changes  In  Its  methods  of 
operation,  but  permitted  it  to  continue.  But 
in  January  1945  the  Supreme  Coxirt  held  that 
the  lower  court  had  been  too  lenient,  and 
ordered  that  the  trade  association  be  dis- 
banded and  enjoined  the  defendant  com- 
panies from  having  any  trade  association  for 
5  years. 

"The  association  has  undoubtedly  been  an 
Important  instrument  of  restraint  and  mo- 
nopoly," said  the  Supreme  Court. 

'It  may  be  made  such  again,  and  detec- 
tion and  prevention  and  punishment  for 
such  resumption  of  violations  of  law  may  be 
difficult  If  not  Impossible. 

"In  the  light  of  the  record,  we  think  It 
better  to  order  Its  dissolution,  and  to  provide 
that  the  corporate  defendants  he  restrained 
for  a  period  of  5  years  from  forming  or  Join- 
ing any  such  trade  association,  and  that 
thereafter  they  may  apply  for  leave  to  do  so. 
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and  have  such  leave  on  showing  to  the  court 
that  the  purposes  and  activities  of  the  pro- 
posed body  will  not  be  violative  of  law." 

CAPrrAL    PUNISHMENT    FOR    FAIR    TRADE    RIGHTS? 

Price  structures  in  many  lines  of  business 
are  today  based  on  resale  prices  specified  In 
contracts  executed  under  State  Fair  Trade 
Acts  and  the  Miller-Tydlrgs  Act. 

Because  it  had  violated  the  antitrust  laws, 
a  company  in  1942  was  enjoined  for  6  months 
from  making  Fair  Trade  contracts  with  Its 
trade. 

This  6  months'  limitation  disappointed  the 
Government,  and  on  appeal  it  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  make  the  injunction  perma- 
nent. 

In  April  1944  the  Supreme  Court  declined 
to  do  this.  But  It  is  an  interesting  specula- 
tion whether  the  Supreme  Court  would  have 
cut  this  injunction  down  to  6  months,  if  the 
court  below  had  made  this  injunction  perma- 
nent in  the  first  place. 

CAPITAL    PUNISHMENT    FOR    PATENT    RIGHTS? 

With  the  forcible  persuasion  of  criminal 
Indictments,  the  Attorney  General  in  recent 
years  has  been  procuring  consent  decrees.  In 
which  patent  owners  violating  the  antitrust 
laws  have  been  required,  permanently  or  for 
limited  periods,  to  license,  royalty  free  to  all 
applicants,  patent  rights  involved  in  this 
violation. 

In  a  contested  case  In  January  1945,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  4-to-2  decision,  refused 
to  follow  this  course.  But  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  not  desisted,  and  in  several  EUlts  be- 
gun sfnce  that  date  he  Is  still  continuing  to 
ask  for  decrees  containing  this  provision. 

Apparently  he  hopes  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  some  future  case  In  which  all  of  the 
nine  Justices  can  participate,  may  recede 
from  Its  January  1945  decision,  and  may  hold 
that  where  patent  rights  have  been  used  in 
violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  patent  owners 
may  be  required,  permanently  or  for  limited 
periods,  to  license,  royalty  free  to  all  appli- 
cants, all  the  patent  rights  Involved  In  this 
violation. 

Several  times  In  recent  years  the  Attorney 
General  has  moved  to  Intervene  in  suits  by 
patent  owners  for  infringement,  so  as  to 
litigate  in  those  suits  the  question  of 
whether  the  patent  owner  is  violating  the 
antitrust  laws. 

By  this  practice  the  Attorney  General  may 
transform  any  patent  Infringement  suit  Into 
an  antitrust  suit  against  the  patent  owner. 

The  Attorney  General  has  recently  begun 
two  suits  to  cancel  patents  on  the  ground 
of  fraud.  It  Is  60  years  since  any  Attorney 
General  has  Instituted  any  suits  of  this  char- 
acter.    Sixty  years  ago  the  Government  lost. 

LOSING  COMPETITTVE  RIGHTS 

For  an  Industry  to  be  prevented  for  5  years 
from  having  any  trade  association  may  be  a 
serious  handicap  in  meeting  the  competition 
of  other  industries. 

For  a  company  to  be  mulcted  In  huge 
money  damages  or  fines  because  of  violations 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  Stabilization  Act,  the 
antitrust  laws,  or  any  other  law  adminis- 
tered by  a  Government  agency  may  be  finan- 
cial ruin. 

For  a  company  to  be  enjoined  from  exer- 
cising its  patent  rights  or  from  making  Pair 
Trade  contracts  with  Its  trade,  while  Its  com- 
petitors are  still  free  to  do  these  things,  may 
spell  disaster  In  a  highly  competitive  field. 

LrriGATINC  WITH  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Litigation  of  any  kind  Is  a  nuisance  to  a 
businessman,  but  litigating  with  the  Govern- 
ment is  most  wasteful  of  all  in  lawyers'  fees 
and  executives'  time. 

As  a  litigant,  the  Government  has  advan- 
tages of  unique  prestige,  unrivaled  powers  of 
publicity,  specially  trained  legal  talent,  and 
inexhaustible  resources. 

Such  Government  agencies  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  National  Liabor 


Relations  Board  have  also  the  advantage  that 
in  all  their  prosecutions  they  are  both  prose- 
cutor and  judge,  and  are  empowered  by  stat- 
ute to  make  decisions  in  their  own  favor, 
even  though  such  decisions  t>e  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  evidence. 

Sometimes  prosecution  cannot  be  averted. 

Its  challenge  sometimes  has  to  be  met  In 
order  to  back  up  the  management  of  the 
company  or  the  trade  association  or  to  save 
their  standing  with  the  trade  or  the  public. 

But  the  door  should  always  be  kept  open 
to  the  possibility  of  negotiating  with  the 
agency's  top  officials  looking  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  the  prosecution  and  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  pacific  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

RESPONSIBILITT  AND  RESOURCETULNESS 

Advising  a  company  or  a  trade  association 
in  its  relations  with  the  Government  agencies 
calls  for  a  high  degree  of  responsibility  and 
resourcefulness. 

Like  other  Institutions,  a  company  or  a 
trade  association  can  be  crippled  or  wrecked 
a  great  deal  faster  than  It  can  be  built  up. 

Mistakes  of  law  with  respect  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  a  swift  way  to  cripple  or 
wreck  a  company  or  a  trade  association. 

These  casualties  are  more  frequent  than 
they  should  be,  and  the  tragedy  is  that  most 
of  them  are  preventable. 

With  a  little  more  care  and  a  little  more 
resourcefulness,  almost  any  company  or  trade 
association  can  do  just  about  as  well  within 
the  law  as  it  can  do  when  it  heedlessly  strays 
outside  the  law. 

Getting  along  with  the  Government  agen- 
cies requires  constant  alertness,  constant 
care,  and  constant  resourcefulness;  but  these 
are  duties  that  every  company  and  every  trade 
association  owes  to  itself. 


Treatment    of    Hermann    Goering    After 
Capture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress dealing  with  the  story  of  Goering's 
capture  and  treatment  after  capture,  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Frank  Kingdon  over  Sta- 
tion WMCA  on  May  10. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  story  of  Goering's  capture  and  treat- 
ment is  an  immediate,  clear,  and  unmistak- 
able call  to  every  American  to  be  on  the 
alert.  In  all  soberness,  I  say  that  It  is  the 
most  dangerous  signal  for  the  future  since 
Munich.  Official  representatives  of  this  Gov- 
ernment have  shaken  hands  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  with  this  monstrous  and  perverted 
being  who  has  openly  denied  the  reality  of 
the  very  meaning  of  law,  split  bumtm  blood 
as  recklessly  as  clouds  drop  rain,  treacher- 
ously unloosed  ruthless  air  power  upon  un- 
defended cities  and  people,  and  denied  every 
humane  instinct  of  mankind.  This  Is  the 
brute  who  rubbed  his  hands  in  such  glee 
when  the  infamous  pact  of  Munich  was 
signed.  For  5  years  and  more  men.  women, 
and  children  have  been  dying  In  horror  and 
torture  because  of  what  he  planned  and  exe- 
cuted.   He  has  destn^d  homes,  desecrated 


churches,    prostituted    schools,    and    burned 
books.     We  have  captured  him.     What  did 
we  do  then?     We   invited   him   to  dinner. 
But  first  he  took  a  bath,  as  though  all  the 
waters  of  all  the  seven  seas  could  wash  out 
one   single  sUln  from   his  polluted   record. 
Then  he  put  on  his  favorite  uniform,  pre- 
sumably so  that  he  could  carry  to  the  dinner 
table  every  memory  of  savagery  and  sadism 
upon  which  this  rotting  cloth  had  looked. 
Then — God  save  the  mark— he  put  on  his 
decorations,  just  to  remind  himself  of  the 
hands  of  the  dictator  who  first  pinned  them 
on  him.    Thus  bedecked  In  the  trappings  cf 
his  dishonor,  he  posed  for  pictures  and  sat 
down  as  tha  guest  of  the  American  Republic. 
One    reporter    wrote    of    him:     "Goering 
seemed  delighted  with  his  captivity."    One 
can  almost  see  his  satisfied  smile,  but  one 
cannot  see   It.     The   room   Is  too  crowded, 
the   faces   of   the    dead    look   up   from   the 
mounds   of   the   murdered,    the   fire-scarred 
skulls  of  the   burned   gleam   In  the  dining 
room,  the  twisted  bodies  of  a  hundred  battle- 
fields crowd  the  chairs,  the  wounded  and  the 
blind  are  stumbling  over  the  furniture,  the 
tear-streaked  faces  of  a  million  mothers  are 
looking  for  their  lost  sons,  the  misshapen 
bodies  of  starved  children  haunt  the  table 
piled  with  food,  the  shrunken  eyes  of  the 
persecuted  are  reflected  In  the  polished  silver. 
What  madness  is  there  In  us  that  we  can 
pull  up  a  chair  for  such  a  one  as  Goerlng  in 
the  midst  of  so  great  a  company  bereft  and 
tortured   by  his   horror?     I   warn   you.   my 
countrymen,   that   the   cause   of   Justice   is 
threatened,  and  the  folly  of  forgetting  ha< 
already  begun.    I  turned  this  morning  to  one 
of  our  most  responsible  New  York  papers  and 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  read: 
"Ridiculous  poseur  though  (Goerlng)  Is,  one 
is  yet  tempted  to  apply  to  him  such  relative 
terms   as   the   'brains'   and   'balance   wheel' 
of  the  Nazi  regime.     That  is  because  of  his 
organizing  ability,  his  general  astuteness  and 
his  affable  wordllness."     I  can  Imagine  no 
more  humiliating  confession  of  our  utter  in- 
capacity for  moral  indignation  than  to  use 
such  words  of  such  a  man.    Look  at  them. 
"Ridiculous  poseur" — said  of  the  man  upon 
whose  conscience  rests  the  heaviest  weight  of 
spilled   human   blood   In   all   history.  Hitler 
alone  excepted.     Goerlng  is  no  poseur.     His 
costumes,  his  medals,  his  hunting  knives,  his 
infatuation  with  display  are  all  parts  of  the 
man  himself,  the  pride,  the  scorn  of  others, 
the  vaunting  arrogance,  the  inflamed  mego- 
lomanla  which  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  a 
thousand  airplanes  dropped  their  pyrotechnic 
death  upon  terrorized  Innocence.     Goerlng 
never  was  "ridiculous":  he  was  mad  with  all 
the  terror  of  unbridled  lust  for  power,  as  ugly 
and  defrraded  as  a  maniac  running  wild  with 
a    Jewelled    sword    in    an    unarmed    crowd. 
"Brains  and  balance  wheel" — such  words  loso 
meaning  when  applied  to  him.     His  brains 
were  the  tool  of  his  piaranoiac  master,  cap- 
able of  no  nobler  utterance  than  to  say  that 
he  was  the  first  paladin  of  Hitler.    His  were 
the  brains  that  consented  to  the  burning  of 
the  books  and  prophesied  that  Berlin  would 
never  be  attacked.    And  to  call  him  a  balance 
wheel  is  like  calling  the  black  plague  glowing 
health. 

This  Is  the  man  who  organized  the  Ges- 
tapo, the  prying  and  probing  and  threatenlrg 
Instrument  of  tyranny  which  upset  every  bal- 
ance of  government  and  stable  living  in  Ger- 
many from  the  humblest  home  to  the  highest 
councils  of  the  Nazis.  Goerlng  may  have  the 
low  Intelligence  of  a  cunning  beast  of  prey, 
but  he  made  a  prostitute  of  even  that,  and 
in  the  process  unbalanced  not  only  one  coun- 
try but  the  world.  It  is  that  low  cunning 
which  probably  prompted  blm  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  Allies,  gambling  a  few  weeks  of  life 
against  the  possibility  that  he  may  never  be 
executed  for  his  deeds,  and,  whatever  else 
may  happen,  he  has  already  got  one  good 
meal  out  of  it.  "His  organizing  ability  and 
general  astuteness" — how  can  such  words  be 
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u»«d  calmly  about  thla  man  who6e  monu- 
menu  arc  the  Luftwaffe,    he  Elite  Ouard.  tha 
Reichstag    fire,    the    blood    bath    of    1944? 
Theae  are  the  work  of  the  organizing  ability 
of  a  wolf-pack  and  the  general  aatutenees  of 
»  plague   of  locuata  BettUng  on   a   Held   of 
corn.     This  la   unreaaon.  not   reason.     It   Is 
destruction  for  Its  own  sake.     It  Is  worship 
of  naked  power      In  any  proper  use  of  words, 
It  la  the  triumph  of  organizing  dUablllty  and 
of  general  Insanity.     But  look  u  ost  cloaeJy  at 
the  nnal  phrase  of  this  description,  "alTable 
worldllneas."  My  mind  literally  staggers  at  its 
use.     Ooerlng  Is  fat,  rough,  cynically  patron- 
izing, and  able  to  smile.    There  la  no  doubt 
about  hla  worldllneas.     He  robbed  every  man 
and  every  country  he  could  to  provide  hlm- 
aelf  with   luxury  and   wealth— but.  affable? 
A*k  the  hundreds  of  thousands  thrown  Into 
concentration  camps  for  their  political  be- 
liefs.    Inquire  of  all  those  driven  from  their 
homes  and  their  allara  for  their  faith,  from 
the  lowliest  Jew  to  Paster  Nlemoel'.er.     There 
Is  not  a  city  or  a  hamlet  in  Germany  Into 
which  the  heartless  cruelty  of  this  monster 
haa   not  penetrated.     The  earth   of  a  score 
^  of    countries    cries    out    with    the    aearlrg 
wounds  of  his  bombs.  London  and  Stalingrad 
and  Rotterdam  and  Warsaw  carry  his  signa- 
ture In  their  broken  walls  and  roofleas  hoioses. 
He  was   the   first   ofBcer   In   the   army   of 
hate,  the  essence  of  evil   concentrated   Into 
one  will.     I  suppose  that,  again  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  master,  he  will  be  accounted  by 
history  as  the  most  degraded  Individual  of 
our   time,   and   the   generations   that   come 
after  us  will  never  speak  hla  name  without 
cxn^lng  It.    I  am  spending  all  this  time  on 
this  one  description  of  Ooerlng,  not  to  point 
a  nnger  at  a  particular  paper,  for  the  one  in 
which    this    appeared    has   been    among    the 
most  enlightened  In  its  treatment  of  the  Nazi 
peril,  but  to  Indicate  the  danger  toward  which 
this  kind  of  thinking  leads.     If  we  can   be 
mild  about  Ooerlng.  we  can  be  mild  about 
Germany,  and   If  we   are   mild   about   Ger- 
many we   shall  commit  again   the  error  of 
25  years  ago.  and  bequeath  to  our  children 
the  world  war  that  will  finally  end  civiliza- 
tion.    Word     comes     through     today     that 
Ooerlng  Is  to  be  brought  to  trial  soon.     How 
can  he  be  tried?     There  Is  not  a  code  of  law 
In  history  that  defines  as  crUne  what  he  has 
committed.     He  Is  thief,  arsonist,  and  mur- 
derer—guilty of  crimes  which  the  law  recog- 
nizes— but  he  Is  more  than  all  these  put  to- 
gether.    He  has  denied  the  concept  of  law 
Itaelf  and  acted  to  destroy  humanity.     There 
Is  no  law  that  can  measure  the  depths  of 
his  subhumanity.     To  call  him   a   criminal 
Is  to  flatter  him.     To  try  such  a  creature  Is  to 
rob  law  of  lU  dignity.     He  is  outside  lU  pale. 
There  Is  no  defense  for  him.     There  cannot 
be  for  he  haa  denied  the  existence  of  truth. 
He  cannot  be  fitted  into  orderly  processes  be- 
cause he  has  denied  order  and  served  chaos 
M  th#  ultlmat«  food.     Wa  make  a  mockery 
of  our  own  beet  Impulses  when  we  consider 
giving  such  a  man  what  w«  rnll  a  trial.    He 
has  forfeited  his  day  In  court  by  hla  13  years 
In  blood.     He  and  those  associated  with  him 
In  tht  Nasi  Party  leadership,  the  mambera 
of  tht  0««Upo  and  the  Elite  Ouard.  ahould 
b«  ahot,  the  United  Nations  taking  full  re- 
•ponstbtllty  for  tht  moral  decision  involved 
In  such  an  action  and  making  their  declara- 
tion soltmnly  for  tha  record  of  history. 

We  should  write  onca  and  for  all  so  that 

all  man  of  tha  future  may  r«ad  that  thoM 

who   deny   humanity   and   civUlfatlon    will 

b*  deatroywl  by  thtm.    X  believe  that  thia  la 

m  tha  profoundeat  sense,  moral.     The  weak- 

naaa  of  our  generation  has  been  that  It  has 

•••n  th«  moral  baauty  of  goodneaa  and  klnd- 

naaa.  but  it  has  never  facad  tha  unralieved 

moral  Ufllnaaa  of  evil.    We  have  gone  on 

otir  w%y  aaytng  taally  that  man  will  be  good 

tfw«  flT«  them  a  ctoanct.  and  rtfualng  to 

raoocnlM  ttoa  abyamal  capacity  of  men  for 

•▼li-dolng.    Naslam  la  mora  than  a  false  po- 

llUcal  phUoaoptoy.  mora  than  a  derangement 

of  the  mind,  mora  than  a  love  of  arms     It 

U  tvU.    It  la  ffiea  depraved  by  the  lust  for 


power  which  biota  out  a 
worse  than  Immoral.     ' ' 
concept    of    morality 
blood  purges,  starvation 
oners,  ruthless  cruelty 
are  the  producu  of 
fundamental— the  denial 
Itaelf.     Unlesa  we  see 
and  deal  with  it 
achieve  the  good  life  we 
of  the  nature  of  evil 
achievement  of  good. 


Now  Wbat? 


1  morality.    They  ara 

hey  mock  the  whole 

Racial    persecutlona, 

and  burning  of  pris- 

all  Its  forms — these 

thing  much  more 

of  human  dignity 

evil  for  what  It  Is 

Inflei  Ibly.  we  shall  never 

deaire.  for  realization 

one  prei:equlsUe  to 
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HON.  CURE  Ei  HOFFMAN 


or    MICMICAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 


Tuesday.  Mdy  8.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
organized  fighting  In  Europe  at  an  end, 
It  is  time  for  those  [representing  for- 
eign countries  and  our  own  hired  men 
to  tell  us  what  they  iiave  in  mind  for 
the  United  States,  whether  we  went 
Into  this  war  to  establish  the  "four  free- 
doms" throughout  th^  world  fand  that 
we  now  know  cannot  be  done),  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  i  feared  invasion 
by  Germany,  or  whether  we  went  in  to 
preserve  the  British  Kmpire,  is  a  dead 
issue. 

The  European  war  kas  cost  us  $185  - 
000,000  000.  That  is  a.405.03  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  chid  in  the  United 
States.  As  of  May  4.  1945,  920.472 
American  men  and  women  are  casual- 
ties-Ktead,  wounded,  or  missing;  and, 
for  years  to  come,  the  crippled,  the 
maimed,  and  the  ment  illy  deranged  will 
be  with  us. 

Our  dollars,  materiil,  our  flesh  and 
blood,  saved  the  Britisli  Empire,  enabled 
Russia  to  successfully]  defend  herself 
Our  own  way  of  living  has  been  changed. 
Some  who  are  getting  |iigh  wages,  doing 
a  good  business,  makin.ij  exorbitant  prof- 
Its,  are  Joining  the  inlernationalist*  in 
the  demand  that  we  keep  a  million  or 
two  young  Americans  iAdeflnltely  in  Eu- 
rope, to  aid  in  police  iork,  in  rebuild- 
ing the  war-damaged  towns  and  cities 
and  to.  If  necessary,  flkht  the  Russians 
if  they  attempt  to  domjnate  Europe  and 
threaten  the  welfare  ofithe  British  Em- 
pire. 

Some  also  ask  that  tte  not  only  feed 
and  clothe  the  people  I  of  the  stricken 
arpa5  but  that  we  suppl|y  Russia  and  all 
others  who  ask  with  the  Inecessary  equip- 
ment. Including  machlniery  of  all  kind.i, 
to  enable  those  countrlt-s  to  reestablish 
themselves  in  postwar  \^orld  trade. 

Now  there  are  many  liencles  to  which 
tho.se  who  want  to  aid  ofher  nations  and 
other  people  can  contrllute  as  much  as 
they  desire  of  their  owr  money  without 
any  acUon  by  Congress. 
rATaioTUJi  t 
tn  It  unpatriotic  to  suigest  that  Great 
Britain.  Russia,  and  Frfence—Oermany 
having  been  dlsarmed—tiow  police  their 
own  backyard.'*— Europe-.-and  let  Ameri- 
can boys  come  hooM  tt  |iie  earliest  pos- 
Bible  moment?   Is  there  any  reason  why. 
•Iter  they  have  retaken  t  U  of  the  islands 


of  the  Pacific  which  may  be  necessary 
for  our  own  national  defense,  our  men 
should  continue  to  fight  and  to  die  to 
take  and  then  to  give  to  the  British  or 
to  the  Dutch  the  islands  and  territory 
which  they  lost:  which  they  may  want 
to  protect  their  International  trade? 

Is  It  not  time  for  us  say  to  Russ'a.  to 
Britain,  to  the  Netherlands,  "Now  that 
our  men  have  the  Japs  on  the  run.  If  you 
want  more  islands,  more  territory,  you 
get  Into  the  war  against  the  Japs;  give 
our  men  the  same  aid  they  gave  you  when 
your  existence  was  at  stake?" 

The  war  In  the  Pacific  Is  not  over; 
1.000,000,  2.000,000  additional  Ameri- 
cans will  be  sent  Into  the  fighting  there. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  three— a  fourth 
only  in  part — of  the  most  powerful  In- 
tegral parts  of  the  British  Empire  have 
never  conscripted  men  for  overseas  serv- 
ice; that  Canada  has  ceased  to  induct 
men,  should  we  not  ask  those  in  authority 
in  our  own  Government  to  state  now.  In 
clear  and  unmistakable  language,  our 
program  in  the  Pacific;  Just  what  we  In- 
tend to  do  hereafter  in  Europe? 

Our  people  have  demonstrated  their 
willingness  to  do  the  right  thing  and,  as 
the  young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
inducted  into  the  service — not  the  pol- 
iticians, statesmen,  profiteers,  nor  we  who 
are  safely  enjoying  life  here  at  home- 
have  been  doing  the  fighting,  making  the 
sacrifices,  they  are  entitled  to  know,  and 
to  know  now.  the  full  extent  of  the  pro- 
gram which  our  statesmen,  those  in  au- 
thority, the  internationalists,  are  laying 
out  for  them. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  deception  or  con- 
cealment. The  man  who  is  asked  by  his 
government  to  give  up  his  home  life,  to 
fight,  perhaps  to  die.  has  the  right  to 
know  why  and  for  what  purpose.  Only 
dictators  and  tyrants  expect  men  to  sac- 
rifice themselves  without  knowing  the 
reason. 


The  80  Commoditiei  Having  Imports 
Valued  at  $1,000,000  or  More  Each  in 
1939  on  Which  Reduced  Trade-Aree- 
ment  Rates  Were  in  Effect  on  April  1, 
1945,  Arranged  According  to  the  Per- 
cent of  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Niw  Yoax 

IN  THE  HOUai  OF  R1PRE8KNTAT1V18 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am' 
iri.serting  «  Uble  prepared  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  showing  tariff  reductions  in 
major  Imports  of  producU  under  the  re- 
ciprocal trade-agreements  program. 
The  table  Is  unique.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fact  that  the  products  are  listed  accord- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  reducUona  made 
under  the  program  and  will  more  clearly 
show  the  particular  products  upon  which 
duti  s*^  ^*<l"ctions  may  be  made  in  tarllt 

The  table  follows: 
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The  80  commodities  having  imports  valued  at  $1,000,000  or  more  each  in  1939  on  which  reduced  trade  agreement  ratet  were  in  effect  on 

Apr.  1,  1945,  arranged  according  to  the  percent  o/  reduction 


Tariff  r«roi:r«ph 
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nu»(a).. 
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710. 
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1SA3. 
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001 
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302(d) 
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38 

W 
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*1 
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401.. 
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401.. 
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M).. 
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Commodity,  RcrT>cnirnt  country,  and  effcrtirr  date  of  acrvcmrat 


ITIM8  HAVING  A  RIUICTION  IN  RATE  OF  DVTV  OP  10  TO  IB  PKBCENT 


710 

701 

701 

804 


^•••■••■««*«««»«** 


••••■•••a • ■• 


71K  (a) 

7tV(3) 


716.. 

rw.. 

T4T.. 
7M., 
7«7., 
7f7  , 
TW., 

m , 
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•■aaavaaa 


••••••••••••••••< 


Nickel  and  alloys  In  plJr^  InRoU.  etc.  (Panada.  Jan.  1.  1939) 

Woolfn.o.  not  I'lvwlifn*  s^M^ciflcHl.  wriKliinft  over  4  ounces  |ier  square  yard,  valued  over  $1.39,  not  over 

$a  per  iMiuiid  (I'nltod  kiiindoin,  Jan.  1.  IKJUK 

Tnll  and  kip  lining  jpathcr  (Inilivl  Kincduni,  Jan.  1.  1930) „ 

Cidarrtte  Iraf  I  olmcco,  iinstcmniod  (Ttirkfy.  Mny  .\  1989) 

Woolens,  nut  i  l.sewhere  sitwif^ed,  weighinR  over  4  ounces  t*r  square  yard,  valued  over  hO  eenla,  not 

over  tl'25  |>er  iiound  (I  nllod  Kingdom,  Jan.  1,  1W9). 

ITKMS  HAVING  A  UDVCTION  IN  KATK  OF  DVTT  Or  20  TO  20  riKCKNT 

rh<»r!«e:  Romano  and  Tecorlno,  In  original  loaves  (.Vrgentina,  Nov.  15,  1941),  imports  at  ad  valorem 

rate.* 

Roman.  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  (Belgium.  May  1,  193A) 

Aluminum  n-.(  tal  and  alloys,  crude,  and  scrap  (rttnR<'.a,  Jan.  1.  I'XW) 

Fresh  w  ater  fl^ h,  fresh  or  frnren .  Whitefl.sh,  yellow  pike.  Jacks,  lak.e  trout,  yellow  perch,  tulliboes,  lake 

herring  and  <  i5co4>s,  ehubs,  mullet,  saugers.  and  blue  pike  (Canada,  Jan.  1, 1930,  and  Jan.  1, 1939). 
Cl[arcttc  jBper  in  bobbins  (France  June  15,  193(i) 

mils  UAVINR  A  REDVCTION  IN  RATI  OF  DVTT  OF  30  TO  S9  PIRCKNT 

Watches  and  watch  movements,  etc.,  Ic»s  than  1.77  Inches  wide,  having :  to  7  JewoL*!  (Switierland,  Feb. 

Watches  and  watch  movements,  etc..  Jess  than  1.77  Jichcs  wide,  having  ICor  17  Jewels  (Switierland. 

Feb.  1,'.,  1U3H. 
Aluminum  foil,  lesr  than  slxonc-thousandthsof  1  indi  in  thickness  (Switierland,  Feb.  15. 1936),  Imports 

at  reduced  rites.  ».    .     ,      •     ^  ..  •  «-,  ^ 

Tobacco  leaf  tor  cigar  wrappers  unstemmed  (Cuba,  Sept.  3,  1934;  Netherlands,  Feb.  1,  1936;  Cuba, 

supplement,  l>ec.  23.  I'.i39.  and  Jan.  .1.  1142). 

Cotton  laces  and  articles.  Ix>vers,  12imint  or  finer  (France.  June  l.'i,  193«) 

Woolens,  not  ibewhere  specified,  weighing  over  4  ounches  per  square  yard,  valued  over  $2  per  pound 

(United  Kingdom,  Jan.  1.  IWSy.) 

WiKdnoibs.  nnt  carb^mired  (I'nited  Kingdom.  Jan.  1. 1939) 

Silver  or  black  fox  furs  or  skins,  dre-ssed.  or  undressed,  n.  s.  p.  f.  (Canada,  Jan.  1,  1939,  and  Canada 

supplement.  Jan.  1, 1940,  and  Dec.  20,  lt'40). 

ITEMS  HAVING  A  REDrCTION  IN  RATE  OF  DITT  OF  40  TO  49  PEBCEVT 

Ferromanganesc  (30  percent  or  more  manganese)  containing  not  less  than  4  percent  carbon  (Canada, 

Jan.  I,  193fi.  and  Jan.  1.  1939). 
Wools,  Donsk)i,  Smyrna,  and  similar,  in  the  grease  (Argentina,  Nov.  15,  1941;  Lruguay,  Jan.  1. 

1943). 

WooU  (other  than  Donskoi,  Smvma.  and  similar),  not  finer  than  40s,  worsted  type.  In  the  grease- 
dutiable  (Argentina.  Nov.  1.1. 1941;  Uruguay.  Jan.  1. 1943).  ,    ^   ,.   ,    ^  ^,     J        ,       , 

Table  damask  of  flaj  and  articles  thereof,  over  130  threads  per  square  Inch  (L  nited  Kingdom,  Jan.  1, 

1939). 

Imiution  oriental  nigs  of  cotton  (Belgium.  May  1.193.M ........... 

Plain  woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  rumie,  weighing  le-ss  than  4  ounces  per  square  yard  (United 

Kingdom,  Jan.  1,  1939). 

Cbeese,  Kmmenthaler  (.'Switzerland.  Feb.  l.">.  Iftlfi;  Finland.  Nov.  2.  1930) 

Cattle  weighing  less  than  2(Xlix)unds  each  (Canada.  Jan.  1, 1939:  .Mexico,  Jan.  30,  1943) 

Cattle,  weighing  200  [Kiunds  or  more,  but  lex*  than  7(i0  (tounds  each  (.Mexico.  Jan.  30. 1C43) 

Still  wine.-;  from  gra{>es.  14  i>erceni  or  less  alcohol,  in  conuiuers  of  1  gallon  or  leas  (France,  June  15, 1936; 

Argentina,  Nov.  15, 1941). 

ITEMS  HAVING  A  BEDVCTION  IS  BATE  OF  DVTT  OF  50  PERCENT 

Quebracho  ext ract  (.\rgentina,  Nov.  l.\  1941) ...'. 

Vanilla  beans  (France.  June  \\  193»\;  and  .Mexico.  Jan.  81.  lM'>---;-----.:-v--^-- .„,;,; ■/.;;;V.:;r.;,i.".;;' 
Manganese  ore,  etc.,  containing  35  pcn-eul  and  over  of  mauganeae  (Brazil.  Jan.  1, 1930)  (not  bicludlng 

imiKirtsfroii  Cuba,  free  of  duly).  .„.,„. 

I.ead-lK>aring  Jres.  flue  dust,  and  mattes  (Mexico.  Jan.  •^. '^3)       •  v--,-----"i:/---y  w-.V^"' 

Zinc  ores  (extvpt  pyrites,  not  more  tlian  a  iKrcviii  xmc).  dutiable  (Canada  Jan.  1,  1939.  and  Mexico, 

Jan   30  194ii) 
7inc.  in  block «,  pics.  etc.  (Canada.  Jan.  1. 1939;  and  Mexico.  Jan.  30, 1943)  ...    ..^^.. ........ ......... 

Hawed  boards  planks,  ele.-Spniee,  other  than  Western  white  ((  anada,  Jan.  1, 1936,  and  Jan.  1, 1939) 
SawiHl  boanis',  pUnks,  etc.-Si.ruce.  western  while  (CHiiada,  Jair  I.  1930,  and  Jan  1,  \\*m  ---—•••■.• 
Bawi^d  hoards,  planks,  etc-l'lne,  northern  while  and  Norway  (Canada.  Jan.  1, 1930.  and  Jan.  1, 193B, 

and  Mexicr),Jan.  :«M943). 

Pawwl  Umnls.  planks,  etc.-Fir  (Cana.la.  Jan.  1, 1936,  and  Jan,  1,  IMP),  -•."•••i. 

Cane  sugar  Inini  Cuba  (Cuba.  Kept.  :<.  11M4,  and  Cuba,  suppieinenui,  Jan.  8.  IWJ) ■ 

Canesuiar  full  iluty  (I'erii.  .luly  29,  Wi'i  • •-■V'/A'V !^ 

MolawH's  not  used  for  (he  exlractlon  of  sugar,  or  tor  human  eonauinpilon,  from  Cuba  (Cuba  supple* 

Mo'lasmVand" sugar  slriiiw,  containing  « |x«reent  or  lesa  soluble  nonsugar  solias,  fioro  Cuba  (Cuba,  Jao. 

Maple  sugar  (Canada,  Jan  t,  19*^.  and  Jan,  1, 1989) .'. — • :T';:'"i;"V«io' 

Clgnt  nil.Ti..i.aeeo,  »u-mn.ed.  from  CuU  (CuU.  I'm.  ».  «»♦.  and  Culm  supplemental,  Deo.  28,  IU9. 

cS^flT.'       '"*'\''.  unstemmed.  from  Cuba  (Cuba,  Sept.  8,  ItM,  and  Cuba  supplemental,  Dws.  «, 

Cat  lie.  Weigh  ins  TOO  iH.iind"  or  more  eocb,  other  than  dniry  cows  (Canada,  Jan.  I,  199fl,  and  Jan.  1, 

n.TlmtudU'S^'b^f;  Sned  (Argentina,  Nov  ^^  1941.  and  Uruguay.  Jan.  1.  IMS).  luiporU  tt 

Tiiim  riah  itfti'kKd  In  nil.  etc  '^'-o--'   in"  'ui  194.1) 

oil    Im.ld.KC    etc    PieklH  ^•'•n'""'  "<"  >'•'"•''•  <*"l«'«>lu«  •"""'  »»>•"  **  ^W**"* 

t,,.' '.'. In   liui.  I.  !         '  '      •    om,  Jan.  I,  1MS9). 

()„i  ,t.  unfit  for  liunian  edii'iiiiiptiniu  (<  NiiNda,  Jan.  i,  iww; .........»••....••. 

Hr,u  r  wbeit  It)  product  feeds  ((aiiadti,  Jan.  1, 1939) 

Plne!i|>|>lr«  Ml  ertiltHi,  (mm  Cuba  (Culiu,  hepl.  3,  1934).... 

Tulip  bulbs   NrlherlHOds.  Feb.  1.  l('3«i)  

llratil  nuts,  ■^hrlled  (llmill.  Jan. J.  19:kl)      . 

nraill  nul*    In  the  shell  (Urniil.  Jan  I,  1936). 

Flaxseed  (Arjenlinti,  Nov  l.V  IU4I;  I  riigiuy.  Jan,  ».  >M8) 

Castor  titans  (Brvll,  Jan,  1,  1930,  t  ..loinblH  May  *>,  »»>   ,- ^r  - 

Wliiuor  Irish  seed  pcUiUes  (Canada.  Jan,  I,  1936,  and  Jan.  1,  IWM)... 

Teinatot«,  |«ejiar»dor  pr«»r»ad  (Argenllna.  Nov  18.  ir4l). 


Value  of 

iiiii>f>rts, 
1939  > 


•••••aaaaaa 
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The  80  commo&ittea  haxHng  imports  valued  at  tt.000.000  or  more 

Apr.  1,  1945,  arranged  according  to  tht 


eath 


TaniT  parafTftpb 


Commodity,  ■crcvineot  counUr,  tad  eflcctiTe  dau  of  i  greeniTOt— continufd 


». 


ITKMS  HAVING  A  RlDCCnOX  tS  RATI  Or  T>VTT  OF  80  PIRCIST 


Not 

JOIO    .. 

iia'>(ii) 
inA(a) 
1410  ... 

isau  (M) 

uu 

im.™ 

1733.... 

1(1) 


R*w  eotton.  ittaple  1 M  !noh  or  more  fn  length  (Pmi,  Julv  27  1942> 
wfctsky.  "aed  in  wood  nt  least  4  years  (Canada,  Jan  1,  isac.'and 

Brandy  (Franc*.  June  IV  ^9M■.  Arwnttaa.  Not.  15.  IMl) 
Cordiak,  lir.wurs.  etc  i  Franco,  June  15, 1336;  Ar^wniina,  Nor 'is 
Hum,  In  containeiv  of  1  nllon  or  l«s  (Cuba,  Sept  3, 1B34;  Haiti,  J  ' 

IIHW;  and  Q'ubn,  supplementa!,  Dec.  23. 1939). 
Champacne  and  all  other  sparkling  win«  (France.  June  15,  1836;  A 
Vcraoatb.  in  oonUincrs  of  l  eallon  or  less  (Krance,  June  15,  1936; 
Ate,  porter,  stout,  and  boor  (Mpxico.  Jan  30,  liM3j 
Flax,  not  hackled  (BelKiuni.  May  1.  1935:  IniTcd  kin^donj.'Jan'Y. 
Flai,  hackk«l  includinn  drt-ssed  line  (United  Kingdom.  Jan.  1,  1938 
y>  oven  fabrics  of  flax,  hetn|),  or  ramie,  n  s.  p.  f.  (Belgium.  May  1, 

Wool  rags  (Lulled  Klnpd»m,  Jan.  1,  1939) 

Oriental,  etc  rujs?.  not  made  on  a  power -driven  loom  (Turkey,  May 
Bound  or  unbound  book?  of  foreipn  BUthorshlp.  except  praver 

(United  Kmsdom.  Jan   1,  1989:  and  Mexico,  Jan.  :«).  1943)." 
Bides  and  jkioK  of  cattle  of  bovine  species,  raw  or  uncured  or 

Nor    IS,  !94l:  and  Uruptwy.  Jan.  1.  1843). 
Motion-picture  fllm  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed,  1  Inch 


Ja  3. 1, 1939;  United  Kingdom,  Jan. 


IMI). 


bo<  ks 


dritd 


19  3)  «... 

19  3)  •-.xr""'"""""""!""" 


Crude  petroleum  (Veneiuola.  Dec.  16,  1939;  and  Mexico,  Jan.  30 

Topped  crude  oil  (Veneiuela.  Dec.  16,  1939;  and  Mexico,  Jan.  30,  .,^ 

Residual  fuel  oil  (Venezuela.  Dec.  16.  1989;  and  Mexico.  Jan.  30.  I«H  i) 

8«red  boajrds.  plank.v  etc.  (except  floorlng)-Maple  (except  Japa  lese).  birch,  and  bee<*(Carad"«V 

Jan.  1,  1996,  and  Jan.  1.  I989J.* 
Cedar,  siding  (Canada.  Jan.  l,  1936.  and  Jan.  1, 1939)  • 


•  Tbte  Item  l«  on  the  free  li<t  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  but  Is  subject  to  an  excise  tai  on 
■diBiasible  at  the  reduwd  tax  i.<  liraite«l  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.    The  inipon.*  sbo* 
oa  Ape.  I.  \9*.\  ha<l  it  been  efleclive  in  1939. 

•This  it«ia  is  on  the  free  list  of  th«  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  but  is  subject  to  an  exci*  tax  on 

^*f>Tf .— "N.  .«.  p.  f."  means  "not  specially  provided  for"  In  another  rlassincatlon. 
The  i>qu{valeni  ad  valorem  rates  have  he«-n  shown  m  whole  numbers  (exc«i>t  in  a  k\>  ^ 
tioii  in  rafo"  flifures.  ba^r<l  ou  actual  rates  of  duty  or  total  amouni  of  calculated  tluly  «rv 
The  Imparts  of  the  so  items  in  this  UMe  niireaeat  76  percent,  baaed  on  value,  of  all  iro 


in  1939  on  which  reduced  trade  agreement  rates  were  in  effect  on 
percent  of  reduction — Continued 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF  DKLAWABE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) .  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  o/  the  Record  a  news  release 
relating  to  an  overseas  broadcast  which  I 
made  on  April  27,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Jajcks  M.  Twstll.  of  Delaware, 
member  of  the' Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
who  recently  completed  an  inspection  trip  to 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  area,  speaking  to 
the  Allied  armies  and  liberated  nationa  in 
an  overseas  broadcast  said  today: 

"That  the  tremendoiis  feat  of  Italian  pa- 
triots In  Uberatmg  Milan.  Italy's  second  city, 
and  Genoa,  her  greatest  port,  as  Allied  forces 
sweep  forward  toward  these  cities.  Is  on  a 
par  with  the  great  military  victories  over 
Germany  which  are  talung  place  on  all 
fronts.' 
He  further  said : 

"The  perfect  Uming  of  the  lulian  parti- 
sans In  selxlng  these  important  cities  in 
advance  of  our  armies  shows  their  complete 
coordination  with  the  Allied  Military  Com- 
mand. The  patriots,  organized  under  the 
National  Committee  of  Liberation,  are  now 
acting  as  an  advance  army  for  us  in  a  big 


way.     CTearly  their  ablllt;  - 
as  their  will  to  help  in 
the  hated  enemy  from 
courageous  Italian  patrif)ts 
war  on  a  large  scale 

"They  are  contributln  ; 
of  the  Allied  armies 
plight  of  the  German 
Allied  seizure  of  Verona. 
Brenner  Pass,  seals  off 
forces  In  northern  Italy 
Nazis'  loss  In  men  and 
terr'flc.     In    these   signaJ 
Italian  patriots  have  ai 


to  help  is  as  strong 

final  drive  to  clear 

i^rthem  lUly.    The 

are  now  waging 


tioope 


Real  Utes  for  Wiiste  Waters 
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REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


RB  'RESENT  ATIVES 


"uesday.  May 


8,  1945 


Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Sjieakcr,  the  great- 
est natural  resource  ii  our  Nation  is 
water.  Until  recently  \re  have  taken  for 
granted  that  this  resoArce  was  perma- 
nent. Recent  years  h^ve  convinced  us 
that  we  must  not  only  jcontrol  but  con- 
serve the  water  within  tne  interior  of  our 
country.  We  must  not  inly  conserve  but 
make  intelligent  use  of  our  flood  waters. 
We  must  harness  them  for  power,  store 
them  for  irrigation  and  domestic  use, 
and  what  is  left  the  nav  gators  can  have. 


Bearing  the  above  in  mind  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  inseit  here  an  aiticle 
by  B.  Ashton  Keith: 

Further  waste  of  public  funds  for  a  lo- 
called  flood  control  by  backing  the  prov- 
enly  outmoded  and  provenly  InefTective 
plans  of  the  Army  engineers  merits  general 
denouncement. 

Also,  from  bitter  personal  experience,  we 
decry  further  waste  of  the  Nation  s  water  re- 
sources despite  repeated  occurrences  of  severe 
drought  and  grave  need  for  Increased  produc- 
tion of  foods  and  vast  needs  for  really  cheap 
power.  *^ 

Studies  on  the  offlcial  reports  of  foreign 
governments  through  many  years  show  that 
at  least  two  great  nations  have  fcurd  many 
ways  to  utUize  nearly  all  their  flood  waters 
ir  many  river  basin  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  (pt.  2,  pp.  19  and  24),  Instead  of 
for  the  enrichment  of  only  a  few  (pp  la 
and  20) .  Flood  waters  may  be  either  a  curse 
or  a  blessing,  depending  on  how  they  are 
mancged  and  by  whom. 

Careful  examination  of  divers  public  rec- 
ords reveals  that  during  the  past  C5  years 
an  astounding  great  sum-toUl  of  cash  has 
been  paid  out  to  support  the  so-called  river 
Improvement  activities  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers, but  that  they  have  given  us  countless 
so-called  permanent  improvement  which 
the  next  floods  either  filled  up  or  washed 
away. 

Their  methods  were  simply  to  dike  dredge 
and  sand-bag  the  streams,  as  the  Germans 
had  done  for  200  years,  only  to  cause  in- 
creased silting,  flood  damages,  and  expenses, 
and  which  flnaUy  led  (pp.  20-21) ,  to  national 
disaster.  Prance  discarded  these  methods  in 
1857  because  she.  too.  had  found  them  in- 
creasingly expensive  and  ineffective.  Better 
methods  were  adopted,  and  through  almost 
80  years  have  proven  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
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German  methods  which  were  copied  (pt.  2,  pp. 
16  and  18)  by  our  Army  engineers. 

The  main  trouble  has  been  in  fighting  the 
floods  and  rushing  the  excess  waters  as 
quickly  as  possible  out  to  sea.  an  utter  waste. 
The  saving  of  such  waters  by  up-stream, 
cheaper  dams  of  medium  size,  which  has 
proven  so  successful  in  India  (pt.  2,  p.  24), 
not  only  prevents  flood  damages  almost  cpm- 
pletely,  but  In  all  our  States  their  use  for 
emergency  irrigation  in  times  of  drought 
would  alone  save  many  billions  of  dollars 
over  a  period  of  30  years. 

T^iese  statements  are  proven  by  our  public 
records  and  the  official  reports  of  other  gov- 
ernments. They  are  not  the  producU  of 
armchair  theorizing.  It  has  been  found  that 
our  Nation's  grand  total  of  costs  in  floods 
alone  already  exceeds  the  cash  costs  of  all 
our  previous  wars;  and  we  not  only  still  have 
flood  damages  and  expenses,  but  we  have 
them  increasing.  The  set-up  as  well  as  the 
methods  are  wrong  '  fundamentally. 

Widespread  retention  of  nearly  all  the  run- 
off waters  by  means  of  cheaper  and  smaller 
reservoirs,  mostly  situated  far  up  on  tribu- 
tary streams  on  cheaper  or  even  worthless 
land  have  been  tested  by  the  engineers  of 
India  (2  p.  24)  through  several  decades  with 
steadily  Increasing  success  In  many  ways  and 
with  simultaneous  solving  of  flood-control 
and  soil-erosion  problems,  and  wider  spread 
of  Intensive  cultivation  of  land  that  formerly 
was  less  productive. 

The  placing  of  many  very  large  dams  on 
the  main  streams  "with  facilities  for  genera- 
tion of  electric  current,  the  aid  of  navi- 
gation, and  for  purposes  of  flood  control"  Is 
merly  a  safe  method  lor  securing  large  sums 
of  money  by  false  pretenses,  so  far  as  effective 
flood  control  Is  concerned.  Dams  to  aid  navi- 
gation and  for  production  of  power  must  be 
kept  constantly  so  full  of  water  that  they  aie 
of  little  use  and  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
flood  control. 

On  the  other  hand  numerous  systems  of 
medium-size,  up-stream  dams  In  many  places 
have  been  found  cheaper  and  more  effective 
and  rendered  a  more  useful  service,  with  val- 
uable production  of  additional  cheap  power, 
with  more  abundant  supplies  of  water  to 
farmers  for  Irrigation  of  crops  when  needed. 

At  the  same  time  through  a  period  of  more 
than  a  century.  India's  Intensive  methods  of 
water  conservation  and  Improved  use.  have 
proven  far  superior  to  ours.  With  very  liberal 
contracts  for  the  farmers  and  local  Industries, 
there  long  has  been  •  •  * »  high  yield  ol  Inter- 
est on  the  grand  total  of  expenses  for  Irriga- 
tion construction  (both  productive  and  non- 
productive), and  with  effective  flood  preven- 
tion made  only  an  incidental  matter. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
In  many  areas  where  terrible  famines  for- 
merly occurred,  due  to  floods  and  drouths. 
Intensive  conservation  of  flood  waters  and 
widespread  promotion  of  in-soak  have 
brought  greatly  increased  safety  and  pros- 
perity despite  Increase  In  population. 

High  prices  and  exploitation  of  the  masses 
through  control  of  foods  by  scarcity,  largely 
has  been  prevented  by  abundant  production. 
Permanent  covering  of  more  and  more  of 
the  richer  bottom  lands  by  construction  of 
dams  on  the  larger  streams  la  deplored  as 
wasteful  and  unnecessary. 


'Read  the  warning  of  Rltter  Gustav  von 
Wex,  Chief  Imperial  Counselor  on  Engineer- 
ing 1873,  later  verified  by  readings:  Ktister  on 
the  Oder  58  years;  Berghaus  on  the  Rhine 
60  years,  etc. 

"Statesmans  Year  Book  (1943)  (Congres- 
sional Library  No.  JA51.S7). 

•New  Delhi  Report,  Bureau  of  Information 
(1937)    (DS101J38). 

•Rept.  Com.  Cent.  Provinces  (1929)  (TC- 
904.C3H5). 

e  Buckley.  Bobt. — Irrigation  Works  of  India 
(1880)    (TC903.B9). 


Examination  of  divers  records  has  revealed 
the  fact  of  a  Uttle-publlcized  but  startling 
number  of  failures  of  very  large  dams  In 
recent  years.  Largely  these  were  found  to  be 
due  to  unexpected  deterioration  of  the  con- 
crete or  to  construction  plans  and  methods 
which  obviously  need  further  study.  The 
failure  without  warning  of  the  great  St. 
Francis  Dam  *  In  California,  drowning  nearly 
1,500  people,  Is  only  one  of  the  many  ex- 
amples.   We  have  a  long  list. 

Too  generally,  for  some  reason,  the  engi- 
neers Involved  have  minimized  these  tragic 
disasters.  We  find  that  of  a  list  of  more  than 
20  large  dams  which  a  leading  engineer 
classed  as  "perfectly  safe"  only  a  few  years 
ago,  several  already  have  gone  down  and  sev- 
eral others  have  begun  to  undergo  extensive 
repairs.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  the  talk 
of  large  and  costly  dams  lastir.g  for  cen- 
turies has  little  basis  on  facts.  Several  have 
been  destroyed  by  natural  forces  within  only 
a  few  years,  and  several  more  within  a  few 
days  after  completion. 

Another  serious  cause  of  national  and  local 
loss  that  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  well- 
known  to  the  public  In  general  Is  seen  In  the 
very  rapid  filling  of  a  number  of  large  reser- 
voirs with  silt.  Instead  of  lasting  for  cen- 
turies, many  already  have  had  their  water- 
storage  capacity  largely  diminished  by  the 
washing  In  of  dirt.  Valuable  soils  that 
should  have  been  held  far  upstream  on  the 
farms  already  have  been  permitted  to  almost 
completely  fill  several  of  our  larger  reser- 
voirs. That  on  the  Bighorn  River  near 
Emory.  Wyo.,  Is  only  one  of  the  several 
examples. 

We  know  of  many  farmers  with  valid  water 
rights  who  did  not  get  their  share  of  the 
water  or  did  not  get  it  when  It  was  needed, 
although  others  got  theirs  when  needed  and 
not  a  few  got  more  than  they  needed.  In 
some  instances  this  was  known  to  be  du«  to 
the  Ignorance  or  Indifference  of  easterners 
who  had  been  sent  cut  to  manage  western 
water  business.  Specific  examples  of  this,  too, 
can  be  cited,  some  of  which  CRUsed  some 
hard-working  farmers  to  lose  their  land. 

By  a  called  vote  by  our  members  in  22  West- 
em  and  Midwestern  States,  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  League  of  Western  Voters  that  a  more 
genuine  fiood  control  can  be  and  should  be 
made  incidental  to  a  truer  conservation  and 
better  use  of  the  flood  waters  In  nearly  all 
parts  of  this  United  States,  and  certainly  In 
the  Midwest  and  far  West. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  constructing  nu- 
merous systems  of  medium-size,  up-stream 
dams  with  canals,  ditches,  and  channels  for 
permitting  a  far  wider  spread  of  irrigation, 
both  emergency  and  regular.  There  is  no 
b3tter  or  cheaper  way  to  produce  with  de- 
pendalile  regularity  the  Increased  quantities 
of  grdins,  meats,  and  other  foods  that  in- 
creasingly will  be  needed  to  fill  domestic 
and  foreign  orders  through  many  years  to 
come.  The  people  of  many  nations  now  are 
getting  the  American  idea  of  foods  in  greater 
variety  for  all  the  people. 


«Eng.  News-Rec.  May  31,  1928,  p.  835; 
Ibid  June  1928:  Civ.  Eng.  Apr.  1932;  Western 
Construct  on  News.  Nov.  25.  1929;  Surveyor, 
Mar.  31,  1923,  etc. 


Chavez  Leads  First  Patrol  lato  Naha 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Washington  Post  of  today 


appears  an  article  of  far  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Every  story  reciting  the  heroism  and 
courage  and  resourcefulness  and  the  will 
to  win  of  the  American  armed  forces 
elicits  our  admiration,  but  this  story  is 
especially  intriguing  because  it  is  cen- 
tered around  Lt.  Dennis  Chavez,  Jr..  the 
son  of  one  of  our  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Lieutenant  Chavez  of  the  marines  led 
the  first  patrol  into  the  city  of  Naha 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  first  Japanese 
city  to  be  entered  by  Americans  In  this 
war. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  fascinating  press  release 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congress- 
ional Record  where  It  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chavez  Le«ds  First  Patrol  Into  Naha 
(By  Homer  Blgart) 

Wrm  THE  Sdcth  Marine  Division  Outside 
Naha.  May  13. — Lt.  Dennis  Chavez.  Jr.,  Albu- 
querque, son  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, led  the  first  patrol  to  Naha  Saturday 
afternoon. 

For  more  than  an  hour  they  explored  the 
northernmost  ward  of  the  capital  city,  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  part  of  the  town  by 
the  broad  mud  flats  of  the  Asato  estuary. 
Then,  after  drawing  only  sniper  and  knee 
mortar  fire.  Chavez  boldly  tried  to  ford  the 
basin  In  low  tide.  Two  Marines  went  along 
with  him  while  the  rest  of  the  patrol  covered 
them  with  automatic  small  arms  from  the 
northern  bank. 

They  crossed  at  a  point  50  yards  below 
the  demolished  concrete  span  of  Highway 
No.  1.  which  the  Japanese  had  dynamited 
the  day  before.  They  had  absolutely  no 
cover  and  were  plainly  visible  to  the  Japa- 
nese, who  undoubtedly  watched  their  every 
movement  from  handsome  stone  govern- 
ment buildings  across  the  river.  These 
buildings  appeared  to  have  suffered  little 
from  nearly  2  months  of  naval  siege. 

PLUNGE  THROUGH   MUD 

Chavez  tested  the  black  ooze  beside  an 
abandoned  yawl.  He  sank  to  his  knee.8.  but 
still  thought  that  the  estuary  could  be 
waded  With  Corp.  Thomas  D.  Bryson,  Jr., 
Oakland,  Calif.,  and  Pvt.  Roy  Wheeler. 
Watertown.  Mass..  former  locomotive  fireman 
on  t!ie  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  Chavez 
pluneed  through  the  mud.  The  stream  was 
about  60  yards  wide  at  ebb  tide.  Beached  on 
the  opposite  mud  flat  was  another  yawl  that 
looked  deserted  and  would  offer  some  pro- 
tection If  the  patrol  were  caught  under 
sniper  fire. 

Th"?  three  men  headed  for  It. 

Eryson,  In  the  vanguard,  was  nearly  acroirs 
when  he  floimdered  suddenly  In  hip-deep 
mud.  "It  sucked  me  down  like  quicksand," 
he  told  this  correspondent.  "I  was  going 
down  fast  when  Wheeler  grabbed  a  mooring 
rope  from  the  y^wl  and  tossed  one  end  of  It 
to  me."  The  patrol  tried  to  skirt  the  deep 
hole,  but  couldn't  and  finally  retired. 

ENZMT   FIRE   INCREASES 

Meanwhile,  the  four  marines  on  the  north 
bank  were  drawing  Increasing  small-arms 
and  mortar  flre  from  enemy  troops  approach- 
ing from  the  military  college,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  river. 

Upstream  and  Just  behind  the  military 
college  was  a  wooded  knoll  topped  by  a 
Shinto  shrine.  From  weeded  prayer  grounds 
aroimd  the  iihrine  came  the  first  enemy  fire. 
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A  knee  mortar  thM  exploded  clcse  to  Lieu- 
tenant Chavez,  who  wu  stacgered  momen- 
tarily by  shotk  but  uninjured. 

Other  mortar  shells  slammed  down  on  the 
river  banJc  where  Moran  and  three  other 
marines  tcck  positions  while  Chavez.  Bryscn, 
and  Wlieeler  set  out  across  the  mud  bottom. 

JAP    SHrLTEK    SMASHES 

Friendly  outposts  on  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  estuary  saw  Japs  sneaking  into  a  three- 
story  frame  building  at  the  north  end  oX  the 
bridge.  Capt.  John  P.  Lanlgan.  London. 
Ohio.  Immediately  placed  the  building  under 
mortar  tire.  It  collapsed  under  a  rain  of  81- 
mllUmeter  shells. 

The  Japs  made  no  further  attempt  to  cut 
off  Chavez,  but  snipers  continued  to  shoot 
from  buildings  and  woodiota  upstream. 
Their  special  target  was  not  the  Senators 
son.  but  Pvt.  (1st  cl  )  Harold  L.  Maddccks, 
Port  Fairfield.  Maine.  "I  was  willing  to  Join 
more  than  one  church  down  there."  Mad- 
docks  said. 

Chavezs  patrol  returned  without  one 
casualty. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  Americans 
to  enter  a  Japanese  city  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  rested  lightly  on  the  marines. 
Chavez  called  It  "Just  another  patrol." 
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Should  Bareaas  Be  SubsHhited  for  Oar 
Probate  Courts? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ARTHUR  W!KSTL\D 

oar  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Gibson  B.  Wither5poon.  attorney  at  law. 
Meridian,  Miss.,  from  the  March  1944  is- 
sue of  the  Mississippi  Law  Journal : 

Shouu)  Bt-aiAcs  Be  Suestitutxd  roa  Ocu 
Pkob.\ti:  Ccuars? 

(By  Gibson  B.  Wltherspoon.  attorney.  Merid- 
ian. Miss.,  member  of  Mississippi  State  Bar 
and  American  Bar  Association) 

I.   KSTATIS  or  VmXANS  or  WOKLO  WAK  KO.    1 

fetates  of  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1  were 
administered  under  the  law  existing  In  the 
State  where  the  veteran  was  domiciled,  sub- 
ject to  the  able  supervision  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  of  the  various  States.     The  work  of 
the   Veterans'   Bureau   was   splendid.     They 
held  the  court  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  a  minimum  and  al- 
ways were  alert  to  sec  that  the  result  obtaUied 
was   to    the    best    interest    of    the   veterans 
estate.     Under   the   uniform    veterans'   law,' 
which   has   been  enacted   in  all   the  States, 
copies   of   petitions   were   submitted    to   tlie 
Veterans'  Bureau  before  being  taken*  up  with 
the  courts.    Often  objectionable  features  were 
eliminated  and  the  best  available  investments 
were    obuined   for   the   estate.      Thus   each 
estate  was  safeguarded  by  all  the  laws  of  the 
•everaJ  States  plus  the  wisdom  and  experl- 
ence  which  the  able  attorneys  of  the  Veterans' 
Bureau  were  able  to  render.    Apparently  this 
was    a   desirable   combination    and    reached 
»ear  perfection  In  protecting  the  estates  of 
Uie  deceased  veterans  and  preserving  the  cor- 
pus for  the  time  in  the  minor  s  life  when  it 
was  meet  needed  for  educational  purposes. 
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Mississippi   Code  Annotation    (1930).  ch. 


'49  Stat.  e07   (1935),  Sflj  U.  S.  C.  A    i  450 
(Supp    1942).  ^  ' 

'46  Stat.   1016   (1930),  3b  U.  S    C    A    I   11 
(Supp.  1943).  •  I   " 

*57  Stat.  564   (1943),  36  U.  S.  C.  A.   f  460 
(Supp.  1943). 

•  Letter  of  November  5.  .    ._ „„^  ^ 

Hlnes,  Administrator,  Veti^ans'  Adnii'nl^rra- 
tlon,  to  J.  B.  Rankin,  Metnber  of  Congress 
and  chairman  of  tlie  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation, 
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Act 


the  chief  attorney  of  the  State  offices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  points  out  the  ob- 
jectionable features  to  the  local  attorney 
handling  the  matter,  and  usually  the  petition 
is  redrafted  and  the  objectionable  portion 
thereof  is  omitted.  In  a  very  few  cases  the 
petition  is  filed  regardless  of  the  objection 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  such  cases  the 
chief  attorney  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion fiies  objections  and  the  chancelor  or 
Judge  of  the  probate  court  decides  the  issues. 
Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  laws  are 
uniform  In  the  scvercl  States  and  that  all 
the  safeguards  as  prescribed  by  the  various 
States  should  be  preserved. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  sucervl- 
sion  in  all  veterans'  estates  under  the  old  law 
as  administered  in  veterans'  estates  of  World 
War  No.  1.  The  oft-heard  criticism  of  bu- 
reaus wanting  to  have  more  and  more  pow^»r 
seems  applicable  In  answering  the  first 
alleged  benefit  of  the  new  act.  The  efficiency 
which  has  been  effected  In  the  handling  of 
estate  cases  In  the  First  World  War  should 
be  utUized  instead  of  abandoned.  The  ex- 
perience gained  shoulc'.  prove  a  beacon  light 
to  safeguard  the  estates  of  veterans  of  World 
War  Ko.  2. 

The  boys  In  the  armed  forces  are  fighting 
to  preserve  life  as  they  know  it.  and  not  as 
it  might  be  administered  by  some  bureau. 
It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  Insurance  pre- 
miums which  they  pay  for  the  support  cf 
their  wives  and  children  are  Intended  to  be 
subject  to  the  safeguards  with  which  they  are 
familiar— to  the  administration  of  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  which  will  p.-e-erve 
the  best  interest  of  their  loved  ones  by  pre- 
venting the  squandering  of  a  lump-sum  pay- 
meat. 

Concerning  the  second  alleged  purpose  for 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment,  namely 
to  afford  more  flexible  administrative  action 
and  centralize  all  the  estates  of  the  veterans 
of  this  war  under  the  control  of  a  Wash- 
ington bureau.  It  Is  submitted  that  the  vari- 
ous State  coturts  should  be  utilized  and  that 
the  States'  established  safeguards  shouJd  gov- 
ern   the    administration    of    these    estates 
That   procedure   has   proved   Satisfactory   in 
the  handling  of  esUtes  of  World  War  No    1- 
so,  why  should  it  be  changed?  ' 

It    is   admitted    that   Federal    grants   can 
be   given   to  anyone    the   Government    mav 
smile  upon,  under  the  Jeremiah  Hall  case* 
but  there  Is  a  serious  legal  question  presented 
wuere  there  is  a  sacred  contract  between  a 
soldier  of  this  war  and  the  United  states 
payable  to  certain  beneficiaries  who  are  under 
the  disability   of   minority.     Can   some   ad- 
mlnistrator  Uke  a  valid  release  from  a  minor 
of  tender  years  or  from  a  widow  who  is  sweet 
sixteen?    At  the  conclusion  of  war  in  1918  all 
of   our   courts    held    that    the    Government 
cou.d  be  sued  on  these  contracts  of  insuranca. 
suppose  a  minor,  after  reaching  his  majority, 
should  sue  the  Government  for  his  insurance 
money,  on  the  theory  that  It  was  wrongfuly 
paid  to  his  mother,  who  was  Incompetent  to 
handle  the  estate  and  who  spent  the  money 
herself  without  giving  hUn  any  of  the  bene- 
fits.     Certainly  there  would  be  at  least  some 
equity  in  his  claim.     If  this  amendment  to 
section  21  were  declared  Invalid  by  our  Su- 
preme Court  because  It  violated  the  rights 
of  the  several   States   as  guaranteed   under 
our  sometime  forgotten  Constitution,^  would 

'United  States  v.  HaU  (98  U.  S.  343.  26  L  Ed 
180  (1879)).  .    «      »u. 

'In  1823  Jefferson  said. -Task  for  no  strain-     ~ 
Ing  words  against  the  Government  nor  yet 
against  the  States,     i  believe  the  States  can 
Deet  govern  over  home  concerns  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government  over  foreign  ones.     I  wish 

5M«/?K*J[f<  ^  T  "^^""'inwl  that  wholesome 
distribution  of  power  esUblished  by  the  Con- 
stltutlon  for  the  limlution  of  both  and  never 
see   all    oSces   transferred    to    Washington." 

?to.  ";  Z?^  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ((1940)  226). 
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the  Federal  Government  then  be  liable  for 
another  payment  to  *he  proper  legal  guardian 
of  the  minor? 

The  act  containing  this  amended  sub- 
section was  originally  passed  by  Congress  on 
July  13,  1943,  and  provides  for  "payment  of 
compensation  or  retirement  pay-death  bene- 
fits to  a  widow  for  herself  and  child  or  chil- 
dren if  any,"  this  notwithstanding  the  widow 
might  be  a  minor.  The  President  signed 
the  act  a  few  days  later;  and  with  the 
ink  hardly  dry,  the  Veterans'  Bureau  on 
July  16,  19'43,  sent  out  a  form  letter  to 
every  State  office  in  America  advising  them 
not  only  that  the  act  applied  to  payment 
of  compensation  pensions,  retirement  pay, 
and  death  benefits,  as  Congress  specifically 
designated  in  the  act,  but  also  that  It  ap- 
plied to  all  insurance  of  personnel  discharged 
from  the  military  or  naval  force  of  the 
United  States.  Can  it  be  said  fairly  that 
Congress  Intended  to  Include  Insurance 
money  in  this  act?  The  very  fact  that  it 
was  left  out  would  Indicate  that  Congress 
wanted  to  exclude  Insurance  payments. 

The  third  and  last  reaion  advanced  by  the 
administrator  In  support  of  this  objection- 
able  new  amendment  is  possibly  the  under* 
lying  purpose  for  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
vision Into  law.  Guardians'  commissions 
usually  amount  to  approximately  5  percent 
of  the  expenditures.  In  normal  times,  when 
the  Government  is  not  lending  money,  most 
Investments  earn  more  than  this  commission, 
and  everyone  knows  that  the  guardian  earns 
every  cent  of  these  small  fees,  as  do  the 
clerks  of  the  courts.  So  the  basic  reason 
for  the  entire  act,  I  think,  is  to  cut  the  at- 
torneys of  the  country  out  of  making  any 
fees  at  all  from  veterans'  estates  arising  from 
this  war.*  Apparently  we  have  another  ex- 
ample of  the  forgotten  man — the  lawyer — 
who  Is  completely  left  out  by  this  new  legisla- 
tion. Yet  if  the  attorney  charged  too  much 
for  his  services  under  the  old  law,  the  at- 
torneys lor  the  veterans  bureau  immediately 
objected  and  equitable  fees  were  invariably 
paid.  Thus  a  most  uniform  fee  schedule  for 
attorneys  was  actually  In  force  throughout 
America. 

IV.  POSSIBLE  APPLICATIONS   OP  THE  AMENDMENT 

Let  us  consider  some  practical  applications 
of  this  law."  Assume  some  18-year-old  widow, 
whose  soldier-husband  was  killed  in  Italy 
and  who  is  left  with  one  child.  The  Insur- 
ance money  is  paid  directly  to  her;  she  re- 
ceives the  child's  part  for  its  use  and  benefit. 
The  widow  marries  again  and  other  children 
are  born  to  this  new  couple.  The  mother 
spends  her  money  for  a  home.  The  soldier's 
son  has  his  money  In  the  bank,  and  the 
mother  hopes  to  educate  him  In  the  State 
university.  But  the  children  of  the  second 
marriage  become  ill  and  must  be  hospital- 
ized; so  the  mother  from  time  to  time  spends 
the  inheritance  of  the  soldiers  son,  and  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  go  to  college,  his  money 
has  disappeared  and  he  must  go  to  work 
Instead.  This  wrong  could  well  occur  under 
the  statute,  under  which  guardians'  commis- 
sions and  small  attorneys'  fees  were  saved 
to  this  estate. 

Numerous  illustrations  could  be  cited.  In 
every  State,   each  surety  company,   law7cr, 


and  chancery  clerk  could  add  some  regrettaWe 
cases  in  which  the  corpus  was  wasted;  but, 
because  of  the  surety  bond,  no  loss  resulted  to 
the  infant  heirs  of  the  estates. 

It  is  stated  that  a  gxiardian  may  be  ap- 
pointed under  this  new  law.  This  is  true, 
but  how  many  will  be  appointed  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  directly  to  the 
widow  without  a  guardianship?  The  at- 
torney for  the  Government  may  approach  the 
widow  with  a  check  for  $10,000.  He  may 
say. 

"I  will  pay  this  over  to  you  now  and  you 
may  u-e  it  as  you  desire,  or  you  may  have  a 
guardian  appointed,  but  you  will  have  to 
pay  the  guardian's  commissions,  pay  court 
costs,  bond  premiums,  and,  of  course,  attor- 
ney's fees.  Every  time  you  want  to  spend 
something,  the  court  will  pass  on  It,  etc." 

In  nearly  every  case  the  widow  would  take 
the  money,  and  she  would  become  subject  to 
all  the  hazards  which  might  befall  a  person 
incompetent  and  Inexperienced  In  handling 
money," 


*  See  resolution  passed  by  Mississippi  State 
Bar  ((1943)  15  Miss.  L.  J.  319) . 

'Jesse  Stuart,  winner  of  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson award  for  1943.  gives  us  an  example  of 
this  In  Taps  for  Private  Tussle.  When  Kim 
Tussle  was  killed  in  action,  the  Bureau  paid 
his  illiterate  wife,  Vittie.  $10,000  Insurance 
money  in  one  lump  sum.  The  author  shows 
the  natural  sequence  of  events  which  nor- 
mally happened  when  an  Illiterate  relief 
family  was  paid  $10,000  cash.  The  tragedies 
In  this  novel  will  be  enacted  In  real  life  In 
hundreds  of  cases  unless  our  present  law  la 
changed. 


"Joseph  W.  Henderson,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  states,  "I  ^m  a 
good  deal  concerned  that  we  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  legal  profession  do 
the  Job  which  is  expected  of  us,  and  do  it 
soon  and  well.  The  rising  tide  of  criticism 
of  arbitrary  administrative  action  no  longer 
comes  chiefly  from  lawyers  or  their  clients 
but  from  the  rank  and  file  of  folks  who  now 
are  finding  out  that  arbitrary  and  unchecked 
administrative  action  affects  their  lives  and 
liberties  too.  As  someone  said  the  other  day : 
'They  are  tired  of  t)eing  kicked  around.' " 
((1943)  29  A.  B.  A.  J.  681.) 


Poetic  Tribute  to  the  Late  President 
Roosevelt  by  John  Magill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  writ- 
ten by  a  farmer  of  North  Dakota  named 
John  Magill,  of  Verona,  N.  Dak.  The 
poem  is  entitled  "Glorious  Leader,"  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  poems  I  have  read  in 
memory  of  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CLOBIOUS  LEADEB 

(By  John  Magill) 
"Long  live  your  glorious  leader!" 

Cried  allies  overseas; 
Alas!  that  leader  slumbers: 

•Neath  Hyde  Park's  budding  trees. 
'Twas  in  the  "line  of  duty" 

The  final  summons  came 
To  him  whose  years  so  painful 

Have  earned  undying  fame. 

For  him  no  union  hours. 

For  him  no  8-hcur  day; 
Like  farmer  at  the  harvest, 

Or  soldier  In  the  fray. 
His  Atlas  mind  envisioned 

Through  anxious  days,  and  long, 
Through  battles  never  ending — 

For  him  no  friendly  gong. 


The  peace  he  vainly  wished  for 

With  longing,  tired  sigh, 
Has  come  to  him  eternal 

In  Realms  of  God.  on  high; 
Yet  long  win  live  his  efforts 

For  us  he  loved  so  well; 
Our  world  will  ne'er  forget  him 

Who  m  the  battle  fell. 

He  found  our  Nation  fearful 

Of  dangers  near  at  hand; 
Resurgently  his  courage 

Spread  hope  throughout  the  laud. 
When  rising  tides  of  warfare 

Sought  to  engulf  us  all. 
He  calmly  told  our  country 

To  answer  every  call. 

To  work  or  fight,  wherever 

The  talent  each  possessed 
Could  render  greatest  service— 

And  each  to  give — his  best! 
In  this  our  splendid  leader 

Example  set  for  all. 
Since  none  can  strive  more  greatly 

Than  labor  till  he  fall  J 

That  voice  of  silver  kindness 

Our  firesides  heard  of  yore. 
Like  those  of  Clay  and  Webster 

Can  stir  men's  hearts  no  more. 
Then  take  your  place,  Frank  Roosevelt* 

Nor  hesitate  to  claim 
What  you  so  nobly  merit 

In  history's  hall  of  fame. 

The  qualities  of  Washington, 

And  Lincoln's  love  of  men, 
With  Ideals  of  a  Wilson 

Have  lived  in  you  again. 
In  every  national  crisis 

A  leader  forward  came; 
America  forever 

Will  bless  your  honored  name. 


Patent  Medicine  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  1945  issue  of  the  magazine,  Wash- 
ington News  Digest,  contains  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  article  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1 .  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PATENT  MEDICINE  POUnQS 

(By  Alexander  Wiley,  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin) 

The  pattern  of  American  politics  of  the 
Immedate  future  has  now  become  clear.  A 
swarm  of  coUectivlst  medicine  men  are  going 
to  try  to  high-pressure  our  Nation  Into  buy- 
ing a  mess  of  political  patent  medicine. 

They  Intend  to  take  advantage  of  cur  un- 
settled times  and  feelings  to  sell  us  a  phony 
political  bUl  of  goods.  These  leftists  want  to 
bamboozle  us  to  buy — what? 

"The  little  pink  healer.  A  magic  bottle 
which  produces  cradle-to-the-grave  security 
and  Jobs  for  all.  A  miraculous  formula  de- 
signed to  make  a  sick  nation  well  and  a  well 
nation  better.  Composed  of  the  following  In- 
^edienU:  One  part  of  deficit  financing,  one 
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part  centralized  Executive  power,  and  mls- 
celUneoua  items  such  ab  political  pap,  bu- 
reaucratic patronage,   and   public  pork." 

Prom  the  rostrums  of  Government -con- 
trolled unions  and  front  organizatlona,  the 
anake-oU  salesmen  will  hawk  their  nostrum. 
They  will  use  all  the  time-worn  techniques  of 
the  medicine  man  craft — the  come-on.  the 
follow- through,  and  the  who"U-be-the-flrst- 
to-buy-lt  finale. 

First,  they  will  gush  their  dripping  praise 
of  the  common  man.  Next,  they  will  beat 
their  breasts  orer  the  fictitious  political  and 
economic  grievances  and  ailments  of  the  com- 
mon man.  Lastly,  they  will  hold  up  the  litUe 
pink  healer,  which  wtU  put  him  out  of  his 
misery.  Take  a  botUe.  folks.  Its  all  wrapped 
up  in  red  tape.  Yours  for  the  simple  price 
C4"  the  great  American  ballot. 

Win  our  Nation  take  to  this  apple  sauce?  I 
think  not.  I  think  we  have  learned  to  be- 
ware of  these  political  charlatans.  We  have 
enough  horse  sense  to  neutraliie  their  ho- 
kum But  lets  start  right  now  to  take  their 
hokum  apart  and  show  up  its  component  ele- 
ments for  Just  what' they  are— the  siren  songs 
of  demagogy. 

First,  the  medicine  men's  Initial  bit  of 
hokum  Is  their  prttfessed  love  for  the  com- 
mon man.  the  little  man.  the  forgotten  man. 
Inwardly  these  demagogs  must  sneer  at  the 
common  man  who  'falls  for  their  line,"  even 
though  It  has  been  long  discredited. 

It  U  the  little  man  who  will  pay  through 
the  noM  in  taxes  for  the  staggering  national 
debt  which  the  coUectlvlst  medicine  men 
would  even  Increase.  It  Is  the  little  man  who 
wUl  surrender  his  liberties  just  as  the  big  man 
will  loae  his  In  return  for  the  spurious  bless- 
ings of  "the  little  pink  healer." 

Secondly,  the  medicine  men's  next  bit  of 
hokum  is  their  splne-chllllng  propaganda  of 
fear.  They  try  to  panic  the  public  Into  state 
aoclalism  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  thereof. 
With  their  gloomy  warnings  of  post-war  de- 
pressions and  xinemployment.  of  bread  lines 
and  soup  kitchens,  they  try  to  raise  America  s 
hair.  Its  blood  precsure,  and  Its  willingness  to 
do  what  the  political  hypnotists  tell  it. 

The  demagogs  omit  all  references  to  the 
forces  which  wUl  make  for  post-war  prosper- 
ity in  the  American  way.  They  do  not  men- 
tion the  breath-taking  backlog  of  industrial 
•p^cultural.  and  consumer  demands  both 
tMn  and  abroad,  demands  whose  fulfillment 
wiuenable  American  production  to  reach  a 
P«eetlme  peak  and  to  continue  humming  in 
Aign  gear.  ° 

They  ignore  America's  great  Infant  indus- 
tries—plastics, electronics,  aviation— which 
are  standing  only  on  the  threshold  of  their 
tremendous  peacetime  development  They 
render  no  accotmt  of  Americas  private  In- 
ventive genius,   which,    m   the   period  since 

1^<LIIT"^  ''•'^•°~  "*'  J^^'°  >5  new 
"Thirdly,  the  medicine  men  proclaim  the 
hokum  of  the  democratic  newness  of  their 
nostrum.  They  say  their  seductively  titled 
ruJl-employment  program  Is  the  latest  thine 
In  democratic  public  policy.  They  urge  let's 
keep  up  With  the  English  Jonese.  with  their 
up-to-the-mlnuts  Beverldge  plan  They 
know  that  the  public  always  takes  a  hanker- 
ing to  neat  things  wrapped  up  in  a  new  pack- 

Actually,  however,  their  program  Is  neither 
new  nor  neat  nor  democratic.  Its  coUectlvlst 
poison  is  the  oldest  stuil  In  the  world— the 
stuff  of  which  the  ancient  Institution  of  slav- 
ery was  made.  In  particular,  look  underneath 
the  boiUc  and  you  wUl  sec  macle  in  Eurcpe— * 
totalitarian  Europe. 

The  ersatz  American  thinkers,  who  con- 
cocted their  devils  brew  of  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect,  borrowed  the  formula  from 
the  economic  advliers  of  Hitler  and  Mtis- 
•ollnl.  They  took  over,  as  their  own.  the 
hocus-pocus  economic  and  political  schemes 
Of  the  very  men  whose  nations  we  have  had 
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security,    health,    hoiising — practically    the 
moon  on  a  silver  platter  for  every  American. 

But  they  faU  to  tell  us  the  price,  the  age-old 
price  of  slavery  In  a  planned  economy  In 
which  wages,  hoiu-s,  and  every  factor  of  pro- 
duction are  held  In  the  Iron  fist  of  despotic 
government. 

They  faU  to  tell  us  that  even  after  paying 
that  awful  price,  the  so-called  gxiarantees 
turn  out  to  be  pigs  In  the  poUe.  The  Uttle 
pink  healer,  itself,  merely  becomes  the  first 
drug  to  which  a  nation  becomes  addicted. 
Soon  that  nation  finds  Itself  compelled  to 
take  the  all  red  healer. 

So  is  It  not  best  to  beware  of  collectlvlsts 
bearing  gilts?  The  security  they  wou'd 
donate  Is  that  of  the  caged  bird  or  of  the 
hog  being  fattened  for  slaughter.  Why  not 
remember  the  words  of  old  that  "he  who 
would  give  up  liberty  for  security  deserves 
neither  "? 

But  enotigh  of  the  patent-medicine  palaver. 

America  should  give  ear  to  none  of  it. 
Our  national  economic  and  political  body 
is  sound.  Whatever  ailments  that  body  does 
have  were  brought  on  by  the  depression 
emergency,  then  by  the  continuation  of  the 
depression  (resulting  from  the  taking  of 
quack  cures)   and  then  by  the  war. 

Those  ailments  can  all  be  cured  by  tried 
and  true  American  remedies.  The  only  med- 
icine we  need  take  is  the  sunshine  inedicine 
of  sincere  cooperation. 

This  natural  medicine  shows  Its  effects  In 
straight  thinking,  straight  talking,  and 
straight  acting  on  the  part  of  management, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  government. 

Yes,  a  government  of  checks  and  balances, 
a  thrifty  government,  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, a  courteous  government  can  contribute 
its  vital  share  to  the  health  and  weU-b°ln2 
of  a  free  America.  ' 

Political  patent  medicines  are  patently 
perilous.     America  doesn't  want  them. 


Our  New  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  a?k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  radio  address  en- 
titled "Our  New  President.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man" delivered  by  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr  •  R'.d- 
ciJTFri]  over  Station  WBAL,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  on  April  21  Ia.«;t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  momentous  transition  of  the  Presi- 
dency from  Roosevelt  to  Trumcn  has  come 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  stages  In  history 
It  is  highly  significant  that  the  American 
people  are  meeting  this  change  in  the  oIDc« 
of  the  Presidency  with  quiet  assurance 

President  Truman  is  confronted  with  stu- 
pendous problems  of  war  and  perce  cf  eco- 
»K?Hf  /^^'JJustments  the  significance  of 
Which  Is  unprecedented  A  new  President 
is  necessarily  a  serious  experiment  in  p-ace- 
times  and  more  so  during  a  war. 

People  are  asking  today  "Who  Is  Truman 
and  what  wlU  he  do?"  Well,  what  has  Tru- 
man been  doing?  His  life  may  be  divided 
roughly  Into  four  periods:  First,  civilian  and 
minor  political  activities:  second,  as  a  sol- 
dier;   third,  as   United  States  Senator;   and 
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fourth,  his  exceedingly  brief  experience  as 
Vice  President  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Truman's  record  in  civilian  life  and  as  a 
public  official  is  creditable.  As  a  soldier  he 
displayed  courage,  efficiency,  and  the  ability 
to  win  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  his 
fellow  soldiers.  Scrutiny  of  his  record  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  gives 
much  Insight  as  to  his  personal  character- 
istics and  as  to  what  may  be  expected  of 
him  as  President. 

President  Truman  and  I  were  sworn  In  as 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  the 
same  day,  January  3.  1935,  and  we  soon 
came  Into  close  contact  with  each  other. 
We  agreed  on  many  points.  We  remembered 
Senator  John  Sharp  WUUam's  description 
of  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  "cave  of 
the  winds."  Both  President  Truman  and 
I  expressed  belief  that  the  value  of  the 
msklng  cf  ?et  speeches  In  the  Senate  Is  grossly 
exaggerated;  that  whUe  many  speeches  are 
explanatory  and  persuasive,  slogans  and 
catch  phrases  and  especially  denunciatory 
language  may  attract  attention,  but  seldom 
are  Illuminating  or  convincing.  In  the  Sen- 
ate or  out  of  it.  Again  and  again  he  regretted 
ihat  people  do  not  realize  sufficiently  that 
the  operations  of  the  Senate  are  really  a 
vast  business  enterprise,  and  that  hard  work. 
Industry,  and  clearness  cf  vision  are  as  es- 
tentlal  In  the  United  States  Senate  as  In  any 
other  place  in  the  world. 

President  Truman's  work  in  the  organlza- 
ti3n  and  handling  of  the  Truman  committee 
was  really  in  line  with  his  previovis  valuable 
work  in  the  S?nate.  Everyone  admits  that 
the  work  of  the  Truman  committee  was  en- 
tirely nonpartisan  and  as  constructive  as  that 
of  any  other  congressional  committee  during 
the  past  50  years.  President  Truman,  in 
handling  that  committee,  ran  true  to  form. 
When  President  Truman  In  his  Impressive 
speech  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
pled  for  hearty  cooperation,  It  was  almost  as 
If  he  were  talking  again,  as  a  Senator,  to  his 
former  associates  In  the  Senate,  urging  closer 
teamwork  b3tween  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  His  Inlormal  visit  to  Congress  on 
AprU  13,  the  earliest  moment  possible,  and  his 
radio  address  a  day  or  so  later  to  the  members 
of  the  armed  forces,  again  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  such  cooperation. 

A:iother  characteristic  of  Truman  Is  his 
love  for  tolerance.  When  several  weeks  ago  I 
asked  him  to  come  to  Baltimore  to  speak  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  he  accepted 
Immediately.  So.  on  March  27,  in  commemo- 
ration of  Maryland  Day,  the  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Truman  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Maryland  Society,  praising  Maryland's  his- 
toric doctrine  of  toleration,  and  urging  that 
it  be  a  beacon  light  to  us  In  these  days.  His 
splendid  record  during  his  10  days  as  the 
President  proclaims  the  man,  and  is  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  knew  him. 

Tne  hundred  days  at  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic regime  are  regarded  as  unprece- 
dented in  the  Importance  of  the  events  which 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The 
first  hundred  days  of  the  administration  of 
Piesldent  Truman  will  be  comparable.  De- 
velopments in  this,  the  biggest  and  most 
tragic  of  wcrld  wars,  are  taking  place  with 
unparalleled  rap'.dlty.  Organized  resistance 
In  Germany  Is  fast  disappearing.  Since  mod- 
ern warfare  requires  men,  weapons,  oil,  air- 
planes, and  countless  other  facilities  on  a 
gigantic  scale  closely  coordinated,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  disjointed  Nazi  fighting  groups 
will  peter  out.  however  much  some  fanatics 
prefer  to  die  fighting  in  a  hopeless  cause. 
The  war  In  the  Pacific  moves  on  with  In- 
credible speed.  The  Japanese  now  know  their 
Ill-gotten  gains  will  fast  disappear  but  the 
frenzied  er.gerness  of  the  buslnesamen  In  Ja- 
pan, to  try  to  prevent  their  basic  industries 
from  being  dsstroyed  will  become  more  and 
more  apparent  and  miy  be  a  f.^.ctor  of  In- 
creasing importance  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
war. 


Will  the  San  Francisco  Conference  adopt 
the  conclUEions  of  Dxunbarton  Oaks  or  will 
material  changes  be  made?  The  Conference, 
after  controversies  and  apparent  deadlocks, 
will  probably  follow  substantially  the  Dum- 
bai'ton  Oaks  proposals.  Only  2  days  before 
the  death  of  President  Roosevelt  1  received 
a  letter  from  him  In  which  h2  referred  to  his 
plans  for  attending  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. Although  Truman  has  stated  that 
h?  will  not  participate  on  the  grouid  in 
that  Conference,  he  will  keep  In  the  closest 
touch  with  what  is  going  on  there  and  his 
Influence  will  be  a  continuing  and  powerful 
one.  He  shares  fully  the  general  opinion  that 
our  delegation  of  six  can  and  will  handle  the 
situation  satisfactorily.  Even  though  Tru- 
ir.an  decs  not  take  part  In  San  Francisco  In 
th«  p.ctlve  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  he 
might  appear  In  San  Francisco  as  a  host  to 
greet  or  congratulate  and  bid  farewell  to  the 
vtsltin?  delegation. 

On  Friday  a  very  unusual  event  hippened 
as  Senator  Connallt  and  Senator  Vanden- 
rERG,  cur  two  delegates  from  the  Senate,  were 
abcut  to  leave  San  Francisco.  Both  made 
earnest  speeches  In  the  Senate  outlining  gen- 
erally our  aims  and  purposes.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  speech,  the  Members  of  the 
staid  and  precedent -observing  United  States 
Senate  paid  the  highly  unique  trfbute  of 
breaking  into  Icud  applauce.  This  farewell 
touch  was  our  recognition  of  the  vast  Im- 
portance of  the  conference,  and  of  cur  full 
and  complete  confidence  in  our  delegates. 

History  will  record  more  changes  during  the 
103  days  beginning  April  12  than  in  any  other 
thort  period  In  our  existence.  History  Is  In 
the  making  as  never  before.  The  founda- 
tions of  our  futtire  International  relations  are 
bring  laid.  An  organization  will  be  cre- 
ated, designed  to  offer  security  to  a  world  tor- 
tured and  stricken  almost  to  death.  However, 
the  main  safeguard  of  peace  will  be,  not  in 
the  language  of  the  Instrument  adopted,  but 
In  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Among  the  myriad  of  serious  matters  to  be 
fettled  will  be  the  disposition  of  certain 
islands  In  the  Pacific  which  have  been  In  the 
possession  of  ot^  enemies.  We  do  not  wp.nt 
colonies,  but  this  war  has  demonstrated  that 
our  security  demands  that  we  must  have 
air  and  naval  bases  In  variotis  parts  of  the 
world  which  are  always  readily  available  to 
us.  Ought  we  to  own  these  bases  outright 
or  should  they  be  trusteed?  No  set  formula 
will  probably  prevail  but  some  of  the  bases 
should  belong  to  us  outright.  Where  there 
is  grave  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  owned  or  held  In  trust,  all  doubts 
should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  our  ownership. 
I  now  return  to  what  has  been  the  greatest 
change  in  the  rapidly  moving  panorama. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  dynamic  and  epoch- 
making  Roosevelt  with  a  record  of  real 
achievement  in  the  international  field  brings 
a  man^to  the  White  House  of  proven  and 
outstanding  ability,  but  almost  untried  in 
diplomacy  and  International  relations. 
Never  In  this  country  has  an  Incoming  Presi- 
dent received  more  whole-souled  assurances 
of  support.  The  people  of  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  party,  have  gathered  around 
our  new  leader  in  accordance  with  the  best 
traditions  of  our  American  way  of  life.  Both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  in  caucus  have 
passed  resolutions  pledging  the  President 
hearty  cooperation  and  have  called  at  the 
White  House  to  emphasize  such  support. 

Some  cynics  say.  however,  that  this  is  the 
customary  honeymoon  of  a  new  administra- 
tion, and  that  discord  wUl  break  out  later 
on.  Differences  of  opinion  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  some  members  of  Congress  may 
lead  in  time  to  some  friction.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  gravity  of  our  problems,  and  of 
the  fact  that  President  Truman,  while  a 
member  of  Congress,  made  friends  and  no 
enemies  there,  and  also  because  he  Is  In- 
stinctively cooperative,  the  probabUities  of 
grave  and  lasting  discord  developing  are  at  a 
minimum. 


The  American  people  like  a  contrast  In 
temperament  in  their  successive  chief  execu- 
tives. Soon  we  wlU  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  which  of  the  many  far-reaching  Roose- 
veltan  policies  should  continue  and  which 
should  be  discarded.  Strange  as  It  may  seem 
we  may  be  able  to  make  these  decisions  bet- 
ter under  President  Truman  since  as  long  as 
President  Roosevelt  lived,  likes  and  dlsUkea 
of  him  tended  at  times  to  hamper  the  han- 
dling of  our  policies.  We  can  now  approach 
these  matters,  less  as  personalities  and  more 
as  intrinsic  specific  facts.  Time  alone  will 
permit  us  to  evaluate  clearly  Roosevelt's 
astonishing  record  of  achievement.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  well-poised  and  practical 
mind  will  function  satisfactorily  in  sharp 
antithesis  to  the  brilliant  one  of  Roosevelt. 

Many  people  are  aeklng.  la  Truman  a 
Kew  Dealer?  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer 
that  question,  nor.  do  I  Imagine,  would  he. 
Those  who  favor  and  those  who  oppose  th« 
New  Deal  differ  so  materially  among  them- 
selves as  to  Its  meaning  und  desirability  of 
policies,  that  classifications  are  net  satisfac- 
tory. President  Tnoman  will  Judge  every  im- 
portant matter  on  Its  merits,  totclly  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  it  has  any  label  or  brand  as 
being  pro-  or  anti-New  Deal. 

Will  Trvunan  retain  the  Rcoscvelt  Cabinet 
and  chief  advisers?  I  doubt  if  he  has  very 
definite  cplnious  on  that  pclnt  just  now. 
Experience  has  demonstrated,  however,  that 
each  new  President  does,  as  time  goes  on, 
make  numerous  substitutions  In  the  official 
famUy  which  he  Inherits.  Quite  liLely  some 
such  changes  wlU  again  take  place,  but  of  this 
we  can  be  sure — President  Truman  wlU  move 
thoughtfully  and  wiU  select  competent  as- 
sistants. 

We  have  given  convincing  evidence  to  the 
world  of  how  a  change  In  the  head  of  our 
Government  can  avoid  disruption  and  pro- 
mote unity.  By  that  striking  example  we 
urge  the  world  to  make  governmental  changes 
in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner,  in  the  full- 
est accordance  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  constitutional  processes  of  government. 

President  Truman  must  deal  with  men  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  tlose  international 
contacts.  How  will  Truman  function  when 
he  negotiates  with  Churchill  and  Stalin? 
Against  Truman's  lack  of  experience  in  inter- 
national matters  is  the  fact  that  he  has  many 
able  and  trained  advisers.  Including  Cordell 
Hull,  the  soundest  man  alive  in  the  field  of 
International  relations.  Even  more  import- 
ant is  the  fact  that  Truman  is  naturally 
clear-headed,  cautious,  fair-minded,  and 
cooperative.  Frequently,  during  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1944,  I  said  In  my 
speeches  that  If  Truman  shoi'.ld  ever  become 
the  President  of  the  United  States  he  would 
serve  the  people  well,  and  he  is  doing  so. 
He  is  modest  and  delights  in  no  illusions  of 
grandeur.  He  has  shown  he  can  be  quick  to 
act,  and  yet  act  wisely.  He  Is  firm  In  the 
position  he  takes  and  he  is  his  own  President. 

We  have  a  wise  and  well-balanced  man 
In  the  White  House  who  strives  to  serve  the 
people  well,  and  who  will  devote  himself 
assiduously  and  efficiently  to  the  most  gi- 
gantic job  in  the  world — the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 


Economic  Stability  for  Lhc  South 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MIESISSIPTI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16).  1945 

Mr.    BILBO.     Mr.    Prssidcnt.    I    ti:^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "United  States  Plans  10-Year 
$4,600,000,000  Campaign  to  Give  Eco- 
nomic Stability  to  Cotton  South."  written 
by  William  Parker  and  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday,  May  14. 
This  is  a  very  important  announcement 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  and 
to  the  country  generally.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  not  that  I  ap- 
prove of  it,  but  in  order  to  advise  the 
cotton  farmers  of  the  South  of  the  plan 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  over  a 
period  of  10  years,  and  later  I  expect  to 
speak  on  the  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cwrno  Statw  Plans  10-Yea«  »4  600,000.000 
Campaign  to  Give  Economic  Stabujtt  to 
Cotton  South — Would  Lrr  Domestic  Pcic* 
or  Fms  Sink  to  Woklo  Lt/sl,  Cdshignsd 

BT    SlJBBIDIZS 

(By  William  Parker) 

Washi?jcton  — The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture this  week  will  publicly  unveil  a  $4,600.- 
000.000  plan  to  restore  economic  order  to  the 
Cotton  South 

Covering  a  10-year  period,  the  new  program 
Is  designed  to  do  the  following : 

1.  Allow  the  domestic  price  of  cotton  to 
■Ink  to  the  world  price. 

a.  Cushion  the  shock  of  this  drop  through 
»  5-year  system  of  cotton  price  adjustment 
payments,  which  each  year  would  make  up  a 
•mailer  part  of  the  difference  between  the 
world  and  the  parity  price  of  cotton. 

3.  Make  additional  Government  payments 
over  the  entire  lO-year  period  to  aid  In- 
efBcient  cotton  producers  to  switch  to  other 
types  of  farming. 

4.  Industrialize  the  South. 

6.  Shift  1.600.000  southern  farm  workers 
from  farms  to  industry  or  service  trades. 

6.  Keep  cotton  production  at  about  13  - 
600.000  bales,  or  at  the  level  which  domestic 
consumption  and  exporte  will  absorb  each 
year. 

7.  Reatore  cotton  to  a  competitive  price 
position  with  foreign  cotton  and  wltli  svn- 
thetlc  nbers.  ' 

8  Increase  groas  farm  Income  of  southern 
farmers  from  the  pre-war  average  of  $365 
to  $2,500  a  year  or  better. 

9.  Get  the  Government  out  of  the  expen- 
alve  business  cf  artiflclally  supporting  the 
price  of  cotton  year  after  year  while  building 
up  large  stocks  of  unwanted  cotton. 

This  new  projrosal  is  really  a  detailed  elab- 
oration of  the  general  ideas  presented  last 
December  to  Representative  Pacis  Cotton 
InvesUgating  Committee  In  the  House  by 
Secretary  of  Af,Ticulture  Wickard.  Though 
•tUl  labeled  ••prtlimlnary,-  the  document  has 
been  sent  to  Mi.  Pack  and  will  doubtless  ba 
discussed  at  the  hearings  which  his  commit- 
tee will  hold  thifi  week. 

To  date  the   Pace  committee   appears   to 
be  more  Inclined  toward  the  present  program 
of  artificially  holding  up  the  price  of  cotton 
ackers  of  the  new  propoeal  say  that  It  has 
been  examined  and  endorsed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  cotton  industry  and  that   they 
hope  to  win  further  support  among  agricul- 
tural officials  in  cotton  States.     Through  the 
hoped-for  support  In  the  cotton  area,  the  au- 
thors of  this  proposal  believe  that  now  skep- 
Ucal  Congressmen  can  be  won  over 
.v^°  drafting  the   lO-year  cotton'  program, 
the  agricultural  planners  started   with   the 
loUowlng  assumptions: 

«   ^l  "^*  ^'  ^^'^  ''"P*"  ''^"Id  be  over 
iLi       *"**  "**  *'**  program  would  start  in 

That  the  parity  price  of  cotton  would  re- 
naaln  at  about  2C.5  cents  a  pound  and  that 
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Assuming  the 
1947.  the  Initial  step 
price  of  cotton  to 
or  to  15  cents  a  poun^ 
the   plan    are    correct 
drop,  the  advocates  of 
be  tremendous  so  th«, 
cotton  price  adjustment 
a  cushion.     Under 
grower  would  be  allow^ 
100    percent    of    the 
world  price  and  the 
ond  year  this  would  bi 
of  the  difference,  the  _ 
the  fourth  year  to  40 
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payments  would  be 
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Government  grants 
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INCSEASED 

Concentrating  cotter 
cient  farms  and  shiftln  ', 
ducing  food  crops  still 
all  the  farm  families  In 
swer  to  this  surplus  . 
the  plan.  Is  Increased 
nonagrlcultural  jobs  in 
be  done  primarily  thr_ 
growth  of  industries  to 
Increase  in  the  needs  of 
encouraging  expansion 
manufacture  the  raw  m 
An  example  cited  Is 
prdcesslng  and  ma 
pected  rise  in  food 
States  will  require  200, 
about    one-seventh    of 
who  will  have  to  And 

The  plan  proposes 
placed    workers    including 
Jobs,  transportation, 
the   training  period, 
proximately  $200  per 
900,000  people  who  will 
Private  capital  would  be 
moet  of  the  new 
but  where  necessary 
such  agencies  as  the  .. 
Corporation  should  be 
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was  instituted  in 
would  be  to  allow  the 
to  the  world  price. 
If  the  calculations  of 
The   impact   of   th.s 
this  plan  admit,  would 
propose  a  system  of 
paymenu  to  act  as 
system  every  cotton 
during  the  first  year 
ilfferent    between    tha 
irity  price.     The  sec- 
reduced  to  80  percent 
year  to  60  percent, 
percent,  and  the  fifth 
the  fifth  year  thesa 
inued  altogether, 
to  cotton  growers 
rears  they  would  have 
at  the  world  price 
producers  would 
and  enlarge   their 
growers  to  re- 
or  drop  out  of  cot- 
brings  up  the  second 
the  conversion  pay- 
ts  which  would  be 
them  get  out  of  cot- 
field  of  agriculture, 
fculd  be  available  for 
improved  per- 
terracing,   plant- 
and  Improving  farm 
be  encouraged  to 
of   livestock,   dairy 
Payments  to  make 
continue  for  5  years, 
would  not  come 
conversion  payment 
full  10  years. 
jronverKlon  payments, 
to  converting  farm- 
cf  loans,  which  would 
money  for  barns,  live- 
"  where  needed. 


wotild  tocrease  somewhat  during  the  next" 
2  years,  and  then  steadily  decline,  averagln-» 
less  than  $160,000,000  yearly  during  the  last 
6  years. 

This  annual  average  rate  of  expenditure  of 
$460,000,000  for  farm  payment  would  be 
higher  than  the  $375,000,000  a  year  spent  on 
cotton  programs  prior  to  the  war.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  advocates  of  the  plan,  the  new 
program  will  work  to  help  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  cotton  business.  They  esti- 
mate that  after  the  conversion  program  has 
been  completed,  the  Government  need  not 
make  any  contributions  to  cotton  agriculture 
other  than  normal  soil  conservation  pay- 
ments which  will  probably  continue  to  run 
around  $50,000,000  a  year 


Post-war  Problems 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delivered  over  the  network  of  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  on  Friday  night 
May  11,  1945.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

We  are  living  In  a  changing  world  We 
^nnot  measure  the  future  by  the  past. 
When  the  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  complex  and  difficult  problems 
both  m  America  and  throughout  the  world! 
When  victory  comes  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
return  to  conditions  which  existed  20  years 
ago.  or  even  before  the  war  began.  Our  econ- 
omy  has  undergone  a  vast  change.  We  have 
contracted  a  staggering  public  debt  We 
must  provide  for  its  payment,  make  Jobs 
available  for  our  whole  population.  Including 
our  army  of  returning  soldiers,  stabilize  our 
national  life,  and  make  secure  our  own  future 
by  aiding  in  stebillzing  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

While  the  supreme  task  of  America  Is  to 
win  the  war— and  this  shall  continue  to  be 
our  sole  aim  untU  final  victory  comes— yet  it 

thought    to   meeting   the   conditions   which 

^h Lk  "i'V"^  *'  ^^^  '='°«'  °'  the  war  and 
Which  must  be  met  without  delay  if  we  are 
to  save  our  country  from  the  tragic  condi- 
tions Which  exist  today  In  many  nations  of 
me  eartn. 

We  hear  much  about  creating  60  000  000 
&  Pf°^Wing  security  for  all  the  people 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  safeguarding 
the  health  of  the  whole  populat^  and 
tln^'^J^"^'^^  everybody  happy  and  con- 
tented by  makUig  available  for  them  all 
ma  erlal  comforts.  This  sort  of  utoplaTeads 
wen  and  you  could  get  considerable  support 
for  the  general  proposition,  but  it  is  not  as 

m'^Je  "  ,^'  °'  '^*'-  ^«  ^^^^  always  had 
more  or  less  unemployment,  lack  of  security 
scarcity  of  money,  even  poverty  anTS' 
V^  cannot  abolish  all  of  these'  evlS.  ?ie 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  total  unemployment 
la  to  have  either  war  or  slavery.     ThVde- 

ment  andT  "^^^  "^  '^*  '"^"^  In  un^Sploy- 
ment  and  the  master  always  provided  i  Job 
fM-  hi.  slave.    Likewise,  the  slave  had  se^u- 
rity.     He  was  provided   with   food    shelter 
and  raiment,  but  he  was  a  .lay^'  ' 


Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  choose 
between  security  and  freedom.  The  slave 
had  security  but  not  liberty.  The  man  in 
Jail  has  security.  He  will  not  starve,  he 
will  not  freeze,  he  will  be  treated  by  a  doctor 
when  he  ts  sick,  but  he  has  lost  his  freedom 
and  he  Is  paying  a  high  price  for  his  secur- 
ity. It  is  our  problem  as  a  Nation  to  provide 
the  maximum  of  employment,  security,  edu- 
cation, and  other  desirable  facilities  for  the 
whole  people  without  sacrificing  or  Imperil- 
ing our  greater  assets  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

America  has  had  a  great  record  of  progress, 
advancement,  and  achievement.  This  has 
b?en  the  land  of  opportunity.  It  has  been 
possible  for  the  poorest  boy  or  girl  to  reach 
the  highest  attainments  In  the  field  of  busi- 
ness. Industry,  agriculture,  or  the  professions. 
The  tenant  of  yesterday  has  become  the  land- 
lord of  today;  the  mill  worker  yesterday  is 
the  mill  owner  today;  the  clerk  yesterday,  the 
merchant  prince  today;  the  mechanic  yester- 
day, the  Industrialist  today;  the  family  yes- 
terday In  poverty  and  want,  today  In  wealth 
and  affluence;  the  plow  boy  becomes  presi- 
dent. That's  the  America  of  yesterday  and 
today — It  must  be  the  America  of  toihorrow 
If  we  shall  preserve  our  Individual  liberty 
and  freedom. 

The  Government  can  and  should  do  much 
to  help  Its  citizens.  The  first  obligation  Is 
to  maintain  liberty  and  freedom  for  all  of  Its 
people;  to  provide  opportunity  for  work  and 
achievement,  to  safeguard  and  protect  from 
monopolistic  control  and  capital  or  labor  dic- 
tation; to  enable  all  of  Its  children  to  have 
the  chance  to  get  an  education  and  be  trained 
and  equipped  to  do  some  helpful  and  gainful 
work;  to  provide  assistance  for  the  old  who 
are  unable  to  work  and  without  sufficient  In- 
come for  support,  and  help  for  the  dependent 
children  and  those  who  are  handicapped  by 
disability.  These  are  proper  functions  for  a 
government  of  a  free  people. 

If  we  would  retain  our  freedom  we  must 
guard  against  regimentation;  against  state 
socialism;  against  a  planned  economy  to  the 
extent  of  limiting  and  controlling  the  Initi- 
ative and  activities  of  our  citizens,  or  re- 
stricting or  regulating  business  or  establish- 
ing a  bar  against  the  power  to  acquire  or 
possess  wealth.  There  must  be  an  Incentive 
to  work  and  achieve  and  the  profit  motive 
has  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  In  accom- 
plishing marvelous  resvlts  In  all  fields  of 
hiunan  endeavor.  A  planned  economy  did 
not  produce  the  Edlsons.  Fords,  Dukes,  Reyn- 
olds, Cannons  or  Ervlns  of  the  business 
world,  nor  could  regimentation  give  us  the 
great  scientists,  educators,  ministers,  states- 
men, and  leaders  of  thought  who  have  blazed 
the  pathway  of  human  progress  throughout 
our  national  history. 

We  have  already  achieved  victory  In  Europe 
and  are  now  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  complete  victory  in  the  mightiest  global 
confiict  of  all  history.  We  knew  the  produc- 
tive power  and  capacity  of  America;  we  know 
the  greatness  of  her  people  and  the  Indomita- 
ble courage  of  her  young  men  and  the  com- 
plete dedication  In  time  of  war  of  all  the 
men  and  women  in  our  land.  Yet  amid  the 
Bliouts  of  triumph  of  our  armed  forces  and 
the  swelling  tide  of  gratitude  In  the  hearts 
of  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts 
of  our  Nation  as  we  confidently  look  forward 
to  final  victory  there  are  many  discordant 
voices  and  pessimistic  prophecies  with  ref- 
erence to  the  post-war  period  and  our  ability 
to  get  along  with  other  nations  and  to  for- 
mulate and  establish  a  tribunal  to  make  a 
just  peace  and  then  to  function  effectively 
in  settling  future  controverslen  between  na- 
tlonrf  and  to  preserve  world  peace. 

I  do  not  share  this  pessimism.  I  believe 
that  a  nation  capable  of  achieving  the  suc- 
cess which  has  been  ours,  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  conditions  and  solve  the  problema 
of  the  post-war  period  and  translate  the 
fruits  of  a  great  war  victory  into  a  great  peace 
Victory.    We  have  already  mace  much  prog- 


ress in' that  direction.  Beginning  with  the 
Atlantic  Charter  which  heralded  a  new  day 
for  the  world  and  which  received  the  approval 
of  44  nations  or  governments,  with  all 
of  the  Intervening  conferences  and  proposals 
now  culminating  in  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference, we  have  abundant  ground  for  the 
basic  hope  that  all  peace-loving  nations  will 
be  able  to  formulate  and  agree  upon  a  com- 
pact of  world  peace  by  which  war  will  be  for- 
ever outlawed. 

There  have  been  two  great  basic  confer- 
ences whose  proposals  furnish  the  ground- 
work and  the  real  foundation  for  stabilizing 
the  world  and  establishing  the  peace.  They 
are  generally  known  as  the  Bretton  Woods 
Plan  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 
The  former  deals  specifically  with  the  mate- 
rial or  financial  affairs  of  our  own  country 
and  the  other  43  nations  whose  representa- 
tives have  already  agreed  to  Its  provisions 
and  the  latter  relates  to  the  organization  of 
a  world  tribunal  to  hear,  determine,  and 
settle  controversies  between  nations  and  to 
preserve  and  enforce  peace.  The  Yalta  Con- 
ference supplements  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
all  of  the  proposals  are  being  considered  and 
discussed,  and  It  Is  hoped  will  be  agreed  upon 
at  San  Francisco. 

A  big  Issue  following  the  war  will  be  the 
stabilization  of  our  own  Nation  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  end  that  full 
employment  may  be  maintained  and  America 
may  continue  prosperous.  The  Brettgn 
Woods  plan  will  aid  in  accomplishing  this 
result.  In  order  for  America  to  have  markets 
for  her  increased  production  of  farm  and 
factory  the  other  nations  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  our  excess  products.  With  a  view 
of  providing  this  market  for  our  goods  and 
at  the  same  time  to  save  the  world  from 
collapse  and  revolution,  this  very  practical 
plan  has  been  devised,  which  consists  of  the 
establishment  of  an  international  bank  and 
an  International  fund. 

The  international  bank  would  have  a  capi- 
tal of  $9,100,000,000  subscribed  by  the  44 
nation  members.  The  United  States,  the 
richest  Nation  of  the  world,  would  be  the 
largest  stockholder,  owning  $3,175,000,000 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  The  purpose  of 
the  bank  would  be  twofold^-one  to  lend 
money  to  the  nations,  or  its  institutions, 
upon  valid  security,  and  the  other  to  guaran- 
tee the  loans  made  under  Its  directions  by 
private  banks  to  the  member  nations,  or  Its 
corporations,  upon  security  approved  by  the 
bank.  The  latter  would  be  the  largest 
sphere  of  activity.  These  would  be  gen- 
erally long-term  loans  and  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  devastated  countries 
to  rebuild  and  reestablish  their  btislneEs  and 
industry  and  generally  to  stabilize  their 
whole  economy. 

The  international  fund  would  consist  of 
$8,800,000,000,  representing  an  Investment  of 
$2,750,000,000  by  the  United  States  and  a 
corresponding  amount  In  proportion  to 
wealth  of  each  of  the  member  nations.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  fund  would  be  to 
stabilize  the  currency  of  all  member  nations 
and  prevent  the  depreciation  of  currency  by 
any  nation,  to  regulate  money  exchange  rates 
and  to  facilitate  trade  between  the  nations. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  fund.  In  periods  of 
emergency  or  crisis  in  any  nation,  would  be 
authorized  to  buy  a  given  amount  of  that 
nation's  currency  and  otherwise  enable  the 
nation  to  meet  Its  obligations  and  keep  Its 
financial  structure  from  collapsing.  The 
fund  would  make  these  advances  for  tempo- 
rary vises  and  would  be  regarded  as  short- 
time  loans  and  made  upon  security  inferior 
to  that  required  by  the  bank  for  long-term 
loans. 

It  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  America  that 
we  keep  the  other  nations  from  depreciating 
their  currencies.  That  is  why  we  lost  so  much 
of  our  export  trade  In  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
potatoes,  textile  goods,  and  so  many  other 
products  following  the  other  World.  War  and 


continuing  until  the  beglnnlnn  of  this  war. 
We  cannot  maintain  a  trade  balance  In  our 
favor  when  other  nations  are  prevented  from 
buying  goods  in  American  markets,  because 
It  requires  double  and  treble  the  amount  of 
their  currency  to  equal  ours.  This  would 
remedy  that  situation  and  enable  us  to  ex- 
pand our  Industry  and  agriculture  and  to  find 
ready  markets  for  our  surplus  products. 

This  Is  but  a  brief  explanation  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bank  and  the  fund,  stripped  of 
all  technical  terms  and  stipulations.  The 
headquarters  of  both  would  be  America,  since 
our  Nation  would  hold  35  percent  of  the  stock 
In  the  bank  and  around  32  percent  in  the 
fund.  There  would  be  12  directors  from  the 
various  nations  to  manage  the  affairs  of  these 
Institutions.  There  is  general  approval  of  the 
bank,  but  a  conunittee  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association  opfKises  the  fund,  largely 
upon  the  ground  that  it  Is  not  good  banking 
practice  and  that  the  security  would  not  be 
adequate.  Looking  at  It  from  a  banker's 
standpoint  alone,  that  Is  unquestionably  true, 
but  the  very  purpose  of  the  fund  Is  to  enable 
nations  in  periods  of  crises  to  obtain  funds 
without  having  gild-edged  security,  and  the 
Justification  Is  to  save  the  nation's  financial 
structure  and  prevent  its  collapse  and  the 
consequent  depreciation  of  Its  currency, 
which  would  result  In  more  detriment  to 
our  country  than  to  any  other,  because  we  are 
going  to  maintain  the  value  of  our  currency 
and  the  American  dollar  will  continue  to  be 
the  standard  of  value. 

Not  all  of  the  great  bankers  In  America 
oppose  this  fund,  and  while  I  have  great  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  the  Committee  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  who  think 
this  plan  for  the  international  fund  Is  un- 
wise. I  recall  that  a  similar  committee  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
garded that  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and 
later  offered  strenuous  opposition  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration to  guarantee  bank  deposits  and 
voiced  the  opinion  that  this  would  prove 
adverse  to  our  whole  banking  system.  Now 
everybody  approves  both  of  these  Institu- 
tions and  regards  their  establishment  as  wise 
and  beneficial  legislation.  As  a  result  of 
the  latter  and  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
there  Is  more  money  on  deposit  In  the  banks 
of  America  today  than  at  any  time  since  we 
became  a  Nation.  In  view  of  all  of  this,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  unduly  alarmed 
by  the  opposition  offered  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  plan. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  deals  with  the 
spiritual  concept  of  a  peaceful  world  follow- 
ing the  winning  of  this  war.  It  provides  the 
machinery  for  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
bunal to  settle  controversies  between  na- 
tions, to  advance  the  common  Interests  of 
all  nations,  to  maintain  liberty  and  freedom 
In  the  world  and  to  preserve  peace  In  the 
long  tomorrows.  It  would  establish  a  gen- 
eral assembly  in  which  every  peace-loving 
nation  in  the  world  would  have  at  least  1 
member.  This  assembly  would  meet  once  a 
year,  and  have  power  to  make  recommenda- 
tions, to  present  causes,  to  counsel  as  to 
the  economic  and  other  Interests  of  the 
effected  nations,  and  to  elect  6  members  of 
the  security  council,  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  11  members.  Five  nations  would 
be  permanent  members  of  this  council — 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  China, 
and  France — and  the  other  6  members  would 
represent  the  smaller  nations  and  would 
serve  for  2  years  each,  with  a  change  of  S 
each  year.  The  council  would  be  the  su- 
preme authority  and  would  have  power  to 
settle  controversies  short  of  war,  to  employ 
economic  restraints  to  prevent  war  and  ulti- 
mately and  as  a  last  resort,  to  use  force  to 
make  effective  its  decisions.  There  would 
also  be  an  International  court  to  hear  and 
determine  legal  questions  and  a  secretariat 
and  economic  council.    All  of  these  agencies 
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would  be  properly  correlated  with  the  flnal 
authority  in  the  security  councU. 

The  San  Fr;incisco  Conference  la  consider- 
ing the  Dumbarton  Oaka  and  the  Yalu  pro- 
posals,   and    it    is   expected   that   an    Inter- 
national agreement  wUl  be  reached  providing 
a  workable  plan  for  preserving  the  frulta  of 
our  Xorthcomlag  war  victory  and  to  traualate 
It  Into  a  victory  for  permanent  peace.     We 
must  not  expect  perfection  in  this  document. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  ail  of  this 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  struc- 
ture of  world  peace  with  the  full  knowledge 
that   Improvemenu  can   and   will   be   made. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  nations  shall 
have  the  wUl  for  peace  and  shall  make  an 
honest  eflTort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  by 
which  differencres  may  be  composed  and  con- 
troversies heard  and  determined,  without  re- 
sorting  to   the   sword.     Civilization   cannot 
tumve  a  third  world  war.  and  the  fathers 
and  motben  of  the  world  and  the  youth  of 
tomorrow  mwt  be  saved  from  the  devasta- 
tion   and    destruction    Incident    to    another 
global  war.     I  believe  It  will  be  poulble  to 
achieve  world  peace  and  It  would  be  criminal 
to   fall    to    agree   to   make    a   supreme    and 
united  effort  to  ttUln  this  goal. 

I  am  not  p«»saiml8tlc  about  our  condition 
now  or  the  future  of  our  country.  I  believe 
in  the  Inherent  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  of  their  honesty  of  purpose  and 
unfailing  patriotism.  They  have  always 
proven  their  resourcefulness  and  courage  In 
both  peace  and  war.  I  look  forward  confi- 
dently  to  wlnr.lng  the  war  and  just  as  confl- 
dently  to  winning  the  peace.  I  believe  our 
people  will  display  the  mme  daring  and  cour- 
age following  the  war  that  they  have  shown 
during  the  lor.g  and  difficult  days  of  th'-s 
dreadful  world  conrtlct.  Bven  as  this  Nation 
"  has  amaaed  the  world  by  Its  production  dur- 
ing the  war.  it  will  surpass  its  own  great 
reoMd  in  producing  In  peace.  America  and 
the  world  will  need  all  that  we  can  produce 
and  If  we  can  succeed  In  stabilizing  the 
other  nations  we  shall  have  available  abun- 
dant markets  for  all  of  our  excess  produc- 
tion. We  should  enter  upon  a  period  of 
unexampled  proeperlty. 

The  peace  propoeals  transcend  In  Impor- 
tance any  of  the  economic  or  material  aspect-s 
of  the  whole  situation.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  find  genuine  and  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  the  peace  treaty  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  the  Senate.  It  was  most  reassuring 
to  find  that  the  16  new  S-nators  elected  last 
November— 10  Democrats  and  6  Republi- 
can*—are  unanimous  In  their  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
and  Will  give  their  enthusiastic  support  to 
any  reasonable  plan  for  world  peace  I  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the 
peace  treaty  by  more  than  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  by  the  Constitution. 

With  the  world  assured  of  a  long  period 
of  peace  and  our  Nation  occupying  a  position 
of  leadership  in  cooperation  with  the  big 
and  little  nations  of  the  world  In  economic 
Improvement  and  development,  and  In 
spiritual  unity  at  purpose  lu  esubllshlng  and 

maintaining    that    long-hoped-for    peace 

America  will  stand  at  tlie  croasroads  of  world 
Blatory  as  the  Nation  of  destiny. 


tend  my  remarks  : 
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many  critical  reriarks  regarding  the 
veterans'  haspitala,  including  the  one 
In  Minneapolis,  thiit  under  leave  to  ex- 


am glad  to  include. 


.^^^  ...J  i^,i^iai^i  J  am  giaa  lo  inciuae, 
along  with  my  replir.  a  letter  from  a  pa- 
tient who  is  eminer^tly  satisfied  with  the 
care  he  received  at  pur  Minneapolis  vet- 
erans' hospital. 

MiNNEAPOLife,  Minn.,  May  2   1945. 

Mr.  C.  D.  HiBBARD. 

Manager,  Veteram'  AdminiatraUon, 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 

DiAR  Mh.  Hibbard:  The  recent  articles  in 
Cosmopolitan  magazine  hav.»  made  me  so 
damned  mad  that  I  hdve  delayed  wrltlug  this 
letter  to  try  and  cool  off. 

The  records  will  sh  )w  that  In  the  past  11 
years  I  have  spent  at  out  2>,i  years  as  a  pa- 
tient in  the  MinneajoUs  veterans  hospital. 
The  medical  records  will  show  that  when  I 
first  came  there  I  wan  In  mighty  bad  shape. 

That  I  am  alive  todi  y  is.  without  any  ques- 
tion, due  to  the  wonderful  care  that  I  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  ( f  the  very  people  who 
are  now  called  third    aters 

I  cannot  say  how  the  other  veterans'  hos- 
pitals are  run.  But  taat  nrst  Coamopolltan 
article  named  my  ovn  doctor  out  there. 
True,  he  dldn  t  say  Di  Josewich  was  Incom- 
petent; but  in  the  v(  ry  next  paragraph  he 
implied  as  much.  1  im  intelligent  enough 
and  Interested  enou5h  In  my  personal  phjsl- 
cal  aliment  to  have  Earned  ti  great  deal  of 
the  record  and  repi  tatlon  of  the  many 
spsclallsts  In  the  8am(  field  a»  Dr.  Josew.ch 
He  tops  them  all.  Hn  was  doing  lung  col-* 
lapse  treatmenUsuccesEfully  uhcn  the  writer 
of  that  article  was  in  |  rade  school. 

Many  others  rate  equally  tiigh.  I  recall 
Dr.  Marclay— now  retired— undisputed  dean 
of  chest  men  in  the  Tvin  Cities;  Dr.  Seaberg 
now  promoted  to  a  higher  position  at  the 
Minneapolis  hoepital;  3r.  Culligan.  who  did 
some  surgery  for  me- recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  sx  rgeons  in  the  Twin 
Cities;  Dr.  Dumas.  recDgnized  nationally  m 
his  special  field.  The  Be  are  the  men  who 
have  Uken  a  bunch  ol  broken  down  wrecks 
"-^  average  age    oday  52— and  put  us 


Vfttrini'  Hoipitali 
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or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MiNMKiMn* 

IK  nil  HOUfll  or  RK>RKS«NTATIVI8 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Ur.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  during  re- 
cent weeka  we  have  heard  and  read  so 


like  m 

back  on  our  feet 
But  the  doctors  alons  couldn't  do  it 
"Poor  food  served  cc  Id"  that  article  said 
I  give  you  my  word  of  lionor  that  I  often  got 
a  copy  of  the  mimeog:  aphed  menu  for  the 
week  from  the  dietitlai  i  and  mailed  It  home 
to  my  folks  to  show  t  lem  thit  I  was  sure 

Ilvhig  the  life  of  Rile:  ."  I  fcund  that  tl.e 
dietitians,  the  kitchen  help,  the  orderlies 
everyone  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
food  would  break  their  hecks  to  give  a  fellow 
the  finest  food  and  seri-ed  according  to  the 
patient's  taste  even  thdugh  the  patient  was 
many  times  unreasonaMe  in  his  wlahes 

And  the  nurses— Ool  bless  them,  eick 
men  are  apt  to  complain  and  squawk  about 
trifles.  But  thoae  girlii  did  Just  the  right 
thing  at  every  turn.  Why  I  haven't  been  in 
the  hoepiui  for  7  years  i  md  yet  today  I  could 
name  off  no  less  than  31  by  name  that  1  re 
member  for  their  maiy  kindnesses  and 
specially  that  grand  i  haracier.  tha  " Chief 
Nuriie  Anne  Orlffln.         ' 

You  must  excuse  thebtngth  of  this  letter 
but  a  hospital  u  mads  u  )  of  a  lot  of  peopit— 
X  rtfer  to  the  hard  and  tlmiikless  jobs  dona 
by  the  .jrdsrlics  in  n.ver  forget  ths  many 
time,  when  1  was  m  vary  awious  condition 
thai  sorat  orderly  wouK  illp  into  my  room 
quieUy  to  see  if  there  wis  anything  he  could 
do  to  make  things  more  comforUblt  for  me 

When  a  fellow  got  on  the  mend  and  tima 
hung  heavy  on  hi*  handi  he  needed  another 
type  of  help— mental  he  p 

I  am  thinking  of  that  fine  occupational 
therapy  worker,  Mlas  Macomber  and  her 
•tafT- how  slie  would  lea  ;U  us  all  manner  of 


things  such  as  needle  work,  leathercraft 
paintings,  etc.  It  took  our  minds  off  of  our 
bodies  and  our  worries. 

And  then  along  would  come  the  librarian 
Miss  O-Toole.  To  think  that  we  actually  In 
that  single  Institution  had  a  library  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  many  a  small  city. 
With  the  current  subscriptions  to  practically 
every  magazine  published  and,  if  I  recall 
about  10.000  books— and  a  fine  and  cooper- 
ative librarian  to  bring  to  your  bedside  any 
book  or  magazine  you  might  fancy. 

And  the  dental  clinic— as  fine  a  staff  of 
workers  as  would  be  found  anywhere.  Dr. 
Koontz  happened  to  be  the  dentist  who 
worked  on  me.  A  fine  dentist,  a  fine  man. 
And  to  think  that  every  man  they  work  on 
la  actually  ther*  for  some  other  reason  th<in 
his  teeth,  all  sick  men.  They  have  to  be 
good,  and  they  sure  are. 

I  must  not  pass  over  your  own  part  In  the 
scheme  of  things.  I  recall  very  well  that 
when  I  firs'  entered  the  hospital  a  sick,  wor- 
ried and  down-hearted  man  It  was  only  a 
day  or  two  and  a  contact  man  from  the 
Administration  was  at  my  bedside  e.^plalnluR 
all  of  my  rlghu  under  the  veterans'  laws.' 
asaiatlng  whenever  needed  In  adjusting  bwU 
nesa  and  family  affairs.  It  happened  to  be 
Mr.  Madden  that  took  care  of  things  for  me. 
He  was  fine.  Unable  to  appear  or  rpeak  for 
myself,  he  appeared  before  various  boards 
and  saw  that  my  rlghu  were  properly  prt- 
sented.    I  am  grateful  to  him. 

I'm  sorry  that  I  have  strung  this  letter  out 
but  from  my  heart  I  want  to  say  I  am  mighty 
grateful  and  there  are  so  many  people  who 
have  done  so  much  for  me  that  I  could  not 
be  brief  If  I  tried. 

With  the  storm  of  criticism  that  Is  being 
stirred  up  on  the  subject  I  feel  that  men  like 
myself  should  speak  up.  The  chronic  com- 
plalner.  though  In  the  minority.  Is  long- 
winded  and  loud-voiced.  We  who  know  the 
fine  record  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  tell  the  millions  of  service  men  and 
women,  their  parents,  wives,  and  families 
that  they  can  feel  assured  that  their  loved 
ones  will  get  the  best  treatment  In  the  world 
In  the  veterans'  hospitals. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Dr. 
JtJDD.  my  Congressman,  so  that  ha  wUl  know 
of  my  experience. 
Sincerely, 

RoBT.  J.  BtntNS. 


Mat  10,  1945. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  BtntNs. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Dear  Mr  Btj.in3:  Thank  you  very  much  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  May  2  to 
Mr.  Hibbard.  regarding  medical  and  other 
condltlona  at  our  Port  Snelllng  Veterans* 
Hospital. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact  that  In 
any  large  bureau  which  has  to  be  run  fairly 
closely  according  to  rules  and  reculatlona, 
things  become  mtchanlcal  at  times  and  not 
as  personalised  as  one  could  wish.  On  the 
othar  band,  I  believe  tha  picture  drawn  la 
the  Cosmcpolitun  article  is  out  of  focus. 

I  do  think  that  veterans'  hospitals  cught 
to  be  under  medical  men  rathsr  than  layman. 
Tliere  are  some  other  ohangaa  which  will  hava 
to  ba  mad*  in  tha  anormouily  expanded  pro- 
gram,  but  your  point  la  vary  wall  taken  ihnt 
tha  eomplainers  are  usually  vary  vocal  whila 
those  Who  are  siitlafied  with  the  servida  al- 
low tha  complaints  to  go  unchallenged  or 
unanswered.  TI»arafora.  I  am  having  ycur 
latter  Introduced  In  tha  CoeoarasTONAb 
Rtooao  bccausa  l  believe  It  will  ba  wholrsoma 
«n  getting  a  little  batter  balance  Into  tha 
picture. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Walttr  H  Judo. 
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Right  in  the  Middle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  (Icgislatvye  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "R'ght  in  the  Middle,"  written 
by  Maurice  R.  Franks,  editor  of  Railroad 
Yardmasters,  on  a  subject  which  is  very 
much  in  our  minds  at  the  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RIGHT  m  TUB  MmOLS 

We  are  hearing  much  pro  and  con  on  the 
aubject  of  unionizing  foremen  In  Industry. 
Some  labor  leaders  feel  that  foremen  should 
be  unionized,  and  most  businessmen  arc  of 
opposite  opinion.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  ruled  In  favor  of  organizing 
foremen  and  just  recently  handed  down  a 
decision  In  Detroit  covering  an  automobile 
manufacturer.  So  now  the  public  Is  becom- 
ing curious  and  wanting  to  know  Just  who 
Is  right. 

This  question,  to  be  handled  Intelligently, 
must  be  done  In  an  unbiased  manner,  with- 
out special  favor  to  the  parties  directly  con- 
cerned In  the  controversy.  The  best  answer 
so  far  seems  to  be  the  one  covered  In  an 
advertisement  of  General  Motors  Corporation. 
It  says:  "We  think  It  would  be  bad  for  fore- 
men if  American  liadustry  would  be  com- 
pelled to  make  a  change  in  Its  proven  type 
of  organization,  which  would  unavoidably  re- 
duce the  foreman's  status,  diminish  his  i-e- 
sponsibillty,  authority,  influence,  decrease  his 
opportunity  for  personal  advancement." 

Some  labor  leaders  believe  t'nat  unioniza- 
tion would  be  highly  beneficial  because  it 
would  enhance  the  memhershij)  of  unionism 
and  it  would  give  unions  Inside  control  over 
production  through  union  membership  of 
foremen.  And  right  here  Is  where  the  rub 
comes  In.  because  It  places  the  foremen  of 
Industry  richt  in  the  middle. 

This  question  Is  not  going  to  be  adequately 
solved  by  "beating  around  the  bush"  and 
believe  me,  this  writer  does  not  like  bushes 
to  beat  around.  The  title  "foreman"  means 
nothing.  In  fact,  titles  alone  In  any  occu- 
pation mean  nothing;  the  duty  of  the  oc- 
cupation Is  what  really  counts.  In  other 
words,  you  cnn  call  them  foremen,  vice  presi- 
dents, general  managers,  or  what  have  you, 
and  It  does  not  amount  to  much.  What 
really  Is  Important  Is  the  duty  of  the  occu- 
pation. A  messenger  boy  that  does  nothing 
more  thnn  deliver  messages,  even  though 
you  call  him  an  expediter,  U  only  a  mes- 
senger. 

If  a  foreman  is  a  worker  wl  h  no  discipli- 
nary nuthoiity,  ha  is  to  my  mind  Just  a 
glorinrd  wiirker,  with  a  tliln  that  means 
noihin;?,  rnd  I  sea  uo  rouson  *hy  he  aliould 
not  ba  oi'uanlaed.  But,  l(  ths  title  of  "fora- 
mnn"  nti^Nns  what  it  actually  Impliss,  tha 
right  to  hire,  dliohnrge.  and  dlsoipiUia  em- 
ployaas  for  iimuburclinKtlun,  then  I  do  not 
hffSltata  In  tnylng  tunt  a  forrniitn  should  n<<t 
b«  organised.  How  cnn  a  ntnn  be  honest 
With  hlnwclf  and  honest  with  his  union,  if 
ha  la  foirrd,  through  a  condition  of  union- 
ism, to  p!ny  both  ends  ngaicst  iho  middle. 
And  this  Is  exactly  what  ha  must  do  as  a 
unionised  foreman.  If  he  does  not  discipline 
inBUbordinutc  employeos,  he  can  be  expelled 
from  111 '  company  for  his  own  insubordina- 
tion; and  If  ha  doea  discipline,  as  a  cunsclan- 


tlotis  foreman,  he  can  be  expelled  from  hla 
own  union,  which  places  him  right  In  the 
middle! 

In  order  for  a  foreman  to  function  properly 
In  his  capacity,  he  must  be  respected  by  all 
those  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact;  and 
Just  how  can  he  be  respected,  or  even  trusted, 
when  he  Is  In  the  position  of  playing  two  ends 
against  the  middle?  In  the  position  of  serv- 
ing two  masters  at  one  time.  Management 
cannot  trust  him  because  he  has  sworn  al- 
legiance to  the  union,  and  the  union  cannot 
trust  him  because  he  has  sworn  allegiance  to 
management.  In  this  position,  It  is  not  very 
long  until  no  one  trusts  him.  l)ecause  to  hold 
his  position  as  foreman,  he  Is  Inclined  to 
become  an  unprincipled  schemer  of  playing 
both  ends  against  the  middle. 

The  foreman  of  any  Job  should  be  a  man 
highly  respected  by  his  subordinates.  It  Is 
necessary  tor  him  to  set  an  example  of  good, 
loyal  workmanship.  He  must  personify  In- 
centive, Initiative,  and  executive  leadership. 
Yes,  the  foremanshlp  of  every  department 
ought  to  be  come  thing  that  all  workers  should 
strive  to  attain  some  day.  It  Is  definitely  a 
reward  for  capable  and  conscientious  work- 
ers. 

Just  picture  a  foreman,  who  Is  Just  on  or- 
dlnory  member  of  his  union,  getting  into  an 
argument  with  the  president  or  business 
agent  of  his  own  union  In  a  meeting.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  his  union  status  would 
not  be  so  good,  and  If  It  Is  not  good,  accord- 
ing to  union  contract  under  the  cloeed-shop 
system,  he  can  be  expelled  for  union  In- 
subordination. If  he  is  expelled  from  the 
union,  he  Is  automatically  expelled  from  the 
company.  A  nice  system  of  eliminating  the 
conscientious  foreman.  The  more  I  think  of 
the  situation  the  more  I  am  Inclined  to  agree 
with  management,  that  foremen  should  not 
be  unionized.  It  would  be  bad  for  manage- 
ment because  It  takes  the  managerial  rights 
away  from  where  they  belong.  It  would  be 
equally  bad  for  labor  because  It  automatically 
seta  up  a  condition  of  disharmony  within 
unionism 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  or  the 
Wagner  Act,  as  It  ^  commonly  referred  to, 
definitely  states  in  section  8  "It  shall  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  (1)  to 
Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  guaranteed  In 
section  7;  (2)  to  dominate.  Interfere  with 
the  formation  or  administration  of  any  labor 
organization,  etc."  Now  In  spite  of  this  law, 
which  has  been  validated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  In  Its  decision  has  told  the 
world  that  employers  do  have  the  right  to 
interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees 
In  the  exercising  of  their  rights  as  workers. 
This  statement  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
when  foremen  have  the  authority  to  hire  and 
discharge  workers,  they  are  employers,  part 
of  management,  and  as  such  have  no  right  to 
be  mixed  up  In  unionism  In  any  manner 
whatsoever.  It  Is  obvious  that  as  unionists 
they  cnn  be  the  means  of  Infl'jenclng  labor 
one  way  or  the  other.  When  a  man  becomes 
a  foreman  and  is  unlontaad,  he  immediately 
loses  his  chances  of  going  further  up  the  lad- 
der, bacauM  he  becomes  estranged  from  man- 
agement, 

Tha  Labor  Act  Is  in  unmistakable  language, 
and  OS  long  as  tha  National  Labor  Halations 
Act  stands  aa  tha  racognlaod  law  of  tha  land 
governing  emp!oysr*empluyaa  relations,  In  my 
uplhlun  It  Is  unlawful  for  foramen  to  ba- 
ouma  unionists.  And  mark  you.  when  I  aajr 
foramen,  X  msnn  those  who  hnva  dlaol- 
pllnarlan  authuriiy,  tha  right  to  blra  and 
dIschnrRe  workers. 

Wo  Atnrrlcaiis  boast  of  our  system  of  frat 
enterprise,  a  system  by  which  the  most  hum- 
bis  may  rise  to  tha  pinnacle  of  Induitry, 
through  diligent  application,  and  yot  tha  real 
recipient  of  this  system,  the  worker  hlmaelf, 
through  unlonlBlng  foremen,  is  creating  a 
condition  that  will  definitely  block  careers  at 
the  half-way  mark.    To  look  at  the  situation 


with  an  open  mtnd  Is  to  Invariably  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  to  unionise  foremen  is  to 
put  them  right  in  the  middle. 
Frankly  yours. 

MAtTXicx  R.  Franks. 

Editor, 


H.  R.  1690 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  194S 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  add  my  support  to  H.  R.  1690.  Two 
important  reasons  Immedlataly  come  to 
my  mind,  in  backing  this  measure. 
First,  the  Important  contribution  that 
the  4-H  Club  program  has  made  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  Interests  of  the 
boys  and  Klrls  participating  In  the  pro- 
gram and  the  resulting  hinh  .standards  of 
citizenship  they  have  achieved;  and, 
secondly,  the  farslghted  educational  ad- 
vantages which  have  accrued  to  the 
farmers  because  of  the  assl.stance  and  in- 
terest they  have  received  from  the  agri- 
cultural extension  program. 

One  of  the  most  Impressive  and  un- 
forgettable sights  In  my  memory  has 
been  to  see  the  more  than  1.5D0  4-H  Club 
members  from  every  State  in  the  Union 
marching  into  the  amphitheater  at  the 
International  Livestock  Exhibition  at  the 
Chicago  Union  Stockyard.s,  vhere  they 
were  participating  in  the  numerous  proj- 
ects conducted  for  their  benefit.  The 
4-H  program  has  helped  them  in  many 
ways,  taught  them  to  be  better  farmers, 
livestock  raisers,  and  better  citizens  by 
teaching  them  to  work  with  their  hearts, 
hands,  and  heads  for  better  health  and 
happiness.  They  have  been  doing  a  re- 
markable piece  of  work,  and  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  efforts  has  been  inspir- 
ingly  portrayed  in  the  projects  and  ex- 
hibits that  I  have  seen  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  witness  the  International  exhibition. 

In  several  Instances  today  I  have  heard 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  objections  to 
the  bill  because  of  complaints  registered 
against  the  county  agents  In  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nation.  These  complaints 
have  charged  the  county  agents  with 
"playing  politics."  While  this  Kltuatlon 
may  exist  In  some  localities,  I  And  that 
the  county  apents  and  their  asslfftanta 
In  my  Indiana  district  are  of  tlie  highest 
typo.    They   have   remained    f  ly 

out  of  politics  and  have  devouu  u.Lir 
time  and  eneriios  to  their  duties  of  el- 
fcctlng  a  comprehensive  i-K  Club  pro* 
gram  which  will  mean  a  better  farm  cit- 
laenshlp  In  the  future,  while  asslntlng  the 
farmers  with  their  soil,  livestock,  and 
agrarian  problems  to  enable  tha  farmers 
to  do  a  better  Job  of  farming. 

I  believe  that  It  would  be  unwise  for 
us  to  Jeopardize  the  widespread  benefits 
of  these  activities  because  some  county 
agent  unfortunately  places  his  selfish  po- 
litical Interest  above  the  high  objec- 
tives of  the  agriculture  program.    There 
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should  be  some  olhor  method  cf  han- 
dllnR  these  individuals  who  stand  in  the 
way  of  constructive,  progressive  agricul- 
tural developments 
I  therefore  support  the  bill  H.  R.  1690. 


China  and  the  United  States — 
A  Challenge  to  Partntrihip 


EXTENSION  OP  RZMARK3 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  R1PRBENTATIVE3 

Monday.  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a  radio 
address  prepared  for  broadcasting  over 
the  Mutual  BioadcastinK  System  May 
13  on  the  Let's  Pace  the  Issue  program, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion: 

The  flrit  objective  of  a  nation's  foreign 
policy  must  always  be  Its  own  security.  As 
VE-day  brings  us  security  on  our  eastern 
border,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  West,  where  our  historic 
policy  fcM-  achieving  security  has  been  the 
ao-called  "Open  Door  Policy"  In  China. 

Sometimes  one  hears  Americans  say.  '"Why 
are  we  so  sentimenul  about  China?  Why 
are  we  always  Insisting  upon  an  Independent 
China?  What  concern  Is  It  of  ours  what 
happens  In  Asia?  Why  dont  we  keep  out 
of  other  peoples'  affairs,  and  mind  our  own 
buslnees?  ' 

That   kind   of  comment   is   based   on  the 
naive  assumption  that  Americas  insistence 
for    a    half    century    upon    an    independent 
China  was  the  result  of  some  sort  of  senti- 
mental altruism.     But,  as  a  matter  of  cold 
fact.  It  was  based  on  the  most  realistic  and 
hard-headed  concern,  not  for  China,  but  for 
the  United  States  of  America.     It  has  been 
clearly  recognized  by  all  our  real  statesmrn. 
that  the  surest  guarantee  of  America's  .se- 
curity In   the  Paclflc   was  to  have  Uiere  an 
Independent,  strong,  friendly  China.     There 
have    been    only    two    nations    that    could 
conceivably  threaten  us  in  the  Paclflc— Japan 
and  Russia     Neither  of  them  could  move  In 
OUT  direction  as  long  as.  in  their  rear  or  on 
tiieir    flank,     was    a    strong,     independent, 
friendly  China. 

Perhaps  a  case  could  be  made  out  that  we 
ought  to  appease  Japan,  try  to  avoid  trouble 
by    yielding    to    her    demands    for    the    war 
materials  necessary  for  her  cruel  assault  on 
China.    On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  a  case 
eouJd  be  made  out  for  oiu-  disarming  in  the 
Paclflc.  thereby  saving  the  taxes  that  would 
have   been   necessary   to   budd   a   two-ocean 
Navy    and    to    fortify    the    Philippines    and 
GuAm.     But  nobody  who  can  add  up  two  and 
two  and  get  four  can  possibly  make  out  a  case 
for  doing  those  two  things  at  the  same  time. 
If  we  were  going  to  help  Japan  destroy  China 
M  our  bulwark,  then  we  had  to  have  a  great 
Paciflc  Navy.     If  we  were  not  going  to  build 
that  Navy,  then  we  had   to  have  an   inde- 
pendent, friendly  China.     But  what  did  we 
do?     We  gave  up  our  Pacific  armaments  and 
then  helped  Japan  destroy  China,  left  our- 
selves almost  defenseless.     It  would  be  In- 
credible  If   it  were   not   so  tragically   true. 
Thus  we  got  Into  a  two-front  war.    Our  hep© 
erf  victory  depended.  In  part,  on  China's  abil- 
ity to  hold  out  against  Japan  untu  we  could 
beat    Hitler    first    and    then    get    our    full 
strength  into  the  Pacific.    Fortunately  for 


u«,  China  baa  been  al  U  to  hold  out  through 
unbellevabU  fortltudi .  She  ne^U  and  prop- 
erly wants  the  Mm*  » >rt  of  asalstance  In  war 
maurlals  and  waapoi «  and  in  men  to  ht!p 
train  her  ttoofm  Jn  inechanliad  warfare  a« 
we  have  given  to  la  Uhly  to  our  allies  in 
Burop*.  It  is  in  our  own  Interest  to  supply 
than.  The  more  the  ChlneM  can  do  of  the 
f^htlng  against  Japai  i  on  the  mainland,  the 
better  It  U  fcr  the  :hlneee.  and  for  Asia, 
and  for  the  world,  wth  now  and  in  the 
future.  And  certalnl  it  la  better  for  xis.  It 
will  be  costly  enoug  i  to  equip  and  train 
Chinas  armies,  but  if  we  have  to  do  most  of 
the  flghtlng  ouraelvei .  then  it  will  cost  un 
far  more  in  money  ar  d  materials— and  moro 
of  our  men  In  addltic  ti. 

We  are  needlessly  tacrlflclng  American 
lives  and  money  into;  ar  as  we  fall  to  mobl- 
Itxe  fully  the  wUl  and  the  confidence,  aa  well 
as  the  military  atrsngih.  of  to  Important  an 
ally. 

The  white  man's  pr  stige  in  Asia  has  been 
at  Its  all-time  low.  To  regain  respect  he 
mu«  demonstrate  poi  er — and  he  will.  But 
power  alone  does  not  command  confidence. 
That  comes  only  as  in  demonstrates  that  he 
Intends  In  the  futun  to  use  his  power  In 
Asia  for  the  freedon  and  welfare  of  the 
people  there,  not  Jusi  to  restore  the  white 
mans  special  privileges.  The  Chinese  have 
Justifiably  been  anxidus  at  times,  not  so 
much  because  of  whj  t  some  other  nations 
have  said  or  done  regai  ding  their  war  aims  in 
Asia,  as  because  of  wtiat  we  have  not  said 
regarding  our  alms. 

Therefore,  It  was  m  jst  reassuring  to  hear 
President  Truman's  riiglng  declaration  that, 
"The  responsibility  of  the  great  states  Is  to 
serve,  and  not  domlni  te  the  peoples  of  the 
world."  That  is  effei  tlve  political  leader- 
ship. 

For  much  as  we  need  China  to  help  win  the 
war,  we  will  need  her  e\  en  more  to  help  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  s  able  peace.  We  have 
learned,  the  hard  way,  that  we  can  no  longer 
get  security  by  physical  separation  from  the 
world.  The  ability  of  the  airplane  and  the 
flying  bomb  to  disregird  all  land  and  sea 
boundaries,  and  the  re'usal  of  other  nations 
to  Ignore  us,  no  matte  ■  how  much  we  want 
to  Ignore  them,  have  iiade  isolation  an  im- 
possibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  w<  cannot  get  long-term 
security  Just  by  bulldti  g  up  a  gigantic  Army 
and  Navy  air  force.  We  simply  do  not  have 
enough  resources  or  (ssenUal  minerals  or 
money  or  manpower  tc  sustain  such  a  pro- 
gram indefinitely.  We  should  not  forget  the 
hard  fact  that  we  have  only  6  percent  of  the 
earth's  land  and  S',  pjrcent  of  its  popula- 
tion. KV'I'U^- 

The  peoples  of  Asia  are  on  the  move.  We 
cannot  hold  them  bacc.  We  cannot  drive 
them.  We  cannot  buy  them.  What,  then 
can  we  do?  We  can  Jo  n  them;  yes.  we  can 
lead  them— If  it  be  on  the  basis,  not  of  su- 
perior and  Inferior,  bu  ;  of  full  partnership 
in  working  together  fc  the  security  of  all 
as  the  true  way  to  promote  the  security  of 
each.  If  we  fail  to  exert  vigorous  leadership 
in  that  direction,  there  are  others  eager  to 
persuade  China  to  go  1 1  other  directions. 

In  short.  America,  afler  this  war.  is  going 
to  need  friends.  We  ha^  realized  how  much 
China  needs  us.  But,  o<i  the  whole,  we  have 
not  appreciated  how  mufh  we  need  a  friendly 
China  as  the  strongest  inatlon  In  Asia  once 
more,  the  great  sUblliz<ng  force  In  the  Par 
East  aa  she  was  all  doito  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

For  example,  the  one  ^hing  that,  above  all 
else,  prevented  Japan  f>-om  making  this  a 
world  race-war,  as  she  I 
to  do.  was  a  great  moral 
Kai-shek  and  the  Chlne«  e  people— a  decision 
to  fight  against  their  owii  race,  the  Japanese, 
and  to  fight  with  us.  of  a  i  alien  race,  because 


they  thouRht  this  was  a  war  for  human  free- 
dom.  including  their  freedom,  too.  This  con- 
tribution by  China  to  u§  far  outweighs  all 
other  conslderstlons.  It  was  one  of  ths  truly 
great  decision!  of  history.  And  the  way  to 
make  certain  that  there  will  not  be  a  world 
race-war  in  the  next  10  years,  or  100  ycniji 
or  300  years,  la  to  make  sure  that  the  we«t- 
ern  democracies  and  the  Chinese,  incom- 
parably ths  largest  and  strongest  of  all  ths 
nonwhlte  peoples,  arc  on  the  same  side— the 
side  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Is  there  any 
more  imporUnt  buslusss  in  the  world  than 
making  sure  of  that? 

Heretofore  the  Chinese  have  trusted 
America  far  atMve  any  other  country.  They 
never  forget  our  128  yean  of  missionary  woik, 
churches,  schools,  hospitals,  agricultural  sta- 
tions. 

They  do  not  forget  our  Inauguration  of  the 
open-door  policy,  which  prevented  their  being 
split  up  by  the  European  powers  at  the  end 
«:  the  last  century;  or  our  return  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity  to  establish  a  great  modern 
university  in  China,  and  to  provide  scholar- 
ships, enabling  almost  5.000  of  China's  ablest 
and  finest  youth  to  study  In  our  universities 
here  and  return  to  be  the  new  leaders  of 
China.  Imbued  with  American  Ideas  and 
Ideals. 

They  remember  gratefully  our  vigorous  re- 
jection of  Japan's  21  demands  on  China  In 
'915;  and  Mr.  Stlmson's  firm  stand  against 
Japan's  seizure  of  Manchuria  in  1931. 

They  observe  that  we  made  the  Philippine 
Islands,  not  the  first  colony  In  a  great  new 
empire,  but  a  republic— and  trained  its 
people  for  the  Independence  we  promised  and 
will  deliver. 

Our  support  of  the  Cairo  declaration, 
promising  complete  defeat  of  Japan  and  re- 
turn of  Formosa  and  Manchuria  to  China, 
their  rightful  owner,  was  worth  divisions  of 
American  soldiers. 

Our  repeal  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts 
and  putting  the  Chinese  on  the  same  Immi- 
gration quota  basis  as  our  other  allies,  there- 
by starting  to  treat  them  as  equals  now.  won 
their  respect  and  gratitude  not  because  it 
was  a  favor  but  because  It  was  simple  Justice. 
They  almost  revere  General  Chennault  and 
those  gallant  American  aviators  who  have 
been  so  heroically  fighting  for  China  and  fly- 
ing supplies  "over  the  hump." 

Despite  some  less  worthy  chapters  like  our 
arming  of  Japan  and  our  relinquishing  extra- 
"Wtorlality  only  after  we  no  longer  had  It 
to^ive  back,  such  factors  as  the  above  have 
caused  the  Chinese  to  continue  to  believe  In 
us  almost  pathetically. 

We  must  continue  to  prove  worthy  of  their 
faith.  The  thing  that,  more  than  anything 
else.  WUl  bind  China  to  us  for  the  future  is 
for  us  to  demonstrate  that  at  long  last  w« 
understand  the  true  nature  and  significance 
of  this  struggle  In  Asia  and  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  as  the  Chinese  have  understood 
them  all  these  lonely  years;  that  we.  too,  see 
the  larger  vision  and  are  committed  to  the 
larger  loyalties  which  alone  can  give  a  com- 
mon hope  for  the  future. 

Chiang  Kai-shek  himself  has  said  It  In  un- 
equivocal terms:  "China  has  no  desire  to  re- 
place western  Imperialism  in  Asia  with  an 
oriental  imperialism  or  isolationism  of  its 
own  or  of  anyone  else.  We  hold  that  we 
must  advance  from  the  narrow  Idea  of  ex- 
clusive alliances  and  regional  blocs,  which  In 
the  end  make  for  blpger  and  better  wars,  to 
effective  organization  of  world  unity.  Unless 
real  world  cooperation  replaces  both  Isola- 
tionism and  imperialism  of  whatever  form 
in  the  new  Interdependent  world  of  free  na- 
tions, there  will  be  no  lasting  security  for 
you  or  for  us." 

In  dedication  to  that  common  cause  of 
real  world  cooperation  let  us  go  forward  to- 
gether coiifident  and  unafraid. 
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Reciprocal  Trade  Afreementi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  BERKELEY  L  BUNKER 

or  NCVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Clem 
Walker,  a  friend  of  mine  and  a  promi- 
nent Nevada  miner,  very  clearly  ex- 
presse.s  my  sentiments,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  of  my  constituents,  on  recipro- 
cal trade  and  the  tariff  question.  His 
expressions  are  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
don't  t«t  to  TrxL  MS  A  ctrr  m  thi  einc  tasiit 

WON  T  hurt  ths  UNC   MINES 

(By  Clem  Walker) 
1  am  a  miner  In  a  Western  State.    Tliere 
are   lots   of   miners   In    this   country,   both 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  but  I 
work  In  the  West. 
I  mine  the  ore  from  which  zinc  is  made. 
If  I  don't  mine  the  ore,  then  there  is  so 
much  less  zinc. 

They  tell  me  zinc  Is  called  a  critical  and 
strategic  metal  In  wartime.  Those  are  big 
words  but  they  tell  me  they  mean  that 
without  zinc  there  can't  be  any  brass  for 
ammunition,  or  dry  batteries,  or  galvanized 
steel,  or  zinc  die  castings,  or  lots  of  other 
important  things  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
They  tell  me  I  am  Just  as  important  In  the 
war  work  as  a  lot  of  other  workers  you  hear 
more  about. 

They  tell  me  If  we  ever  get  In  another  Jam. 
we've  got  to  have  a  lot  of  zinc  where  we  can 
get  at  It  quick. 

I  get  all  this  and  It  sounds  good  to  me  to 
be  a  zinc  miner,  now  and  after  the  war. 

And  then  they  say  that  when  the  war 
Is  over  we've  got  to  sell  a  lot  of  things  to 
foreign  countries  so  the  men  In  the  big  cities 
In  this  country  where  they  make  things  will 
have  lots  of  work — Important  work,  I  guess, 
but  work  I  don't  know  how  to  do  because 
I'm  a  zinc  miner.  Besides,  my  family  and 
my  house  are  here,  near  the  mine,  and  not 
In  a  city. 

However.  It  sount"  d  good  to  me  to  have  the 
bis  factories  running  full  time  because  I  fig- 
ured they  would  have  to  use  a  lot  of  zinc  and 
that  would  mean  I  would  have  lots  of  work 
mining  the  zinc  ore. 

But.  Mister.  I  got  a  Jolt  when  they  told  me 
these  factories  wouldn't  need  the  zinc  ore  I 
mine.  The  hell  you  say.  I  said.  How  can 
ycu  make  a  lot  of  those  things  yoii're  going 
to  sell  to  those  foreigners  if  ycu  don't  use 
any  zinc? 

Well.  sir.  they  said  they  would  use  zinc  all 
right  but  It  wouldn't  be  the  zinc  I  mine,  be- 
cause they  would  use  zinc  from  those  foreign 
countries,  because  how  could  these  for- 
eigners pay  for  the  things  we  sold  them  if 
they  didn't  sell  us  something:  and  they  could 
sell  our  factories  over  here  zinc  very  cheap 
because  they  don't  pay  such  good  wages  over 
there  in  those  other  countries  and  they  don't 
pay  out  much  for  safety  work  In  the  mines, 
and  they  don't  do  a  lot  of  other  things  for 
the  zinc  miners  that  cost  money  and  the 
zlrc  miners  work  long  hours  end  their  zinc 
costs  less.  And  on  top  of  this  they're  going 
to  cut  the  tariff  on  zinc  to  almost  nothing 
a  pound  so  that  I  won't  be  protected  against 
this  cheap  foreign  zinc,  as  I  ought  to  be. 
Thank  you  very  much,  but  they  won't  need 
the  zinc  I  mine.     Ain't  that  something? 

They  call  that  bargaining  with  foreign 
countries  so  as  to  help  them  buy  from  us. 
I  call  It  throwing  me  out  of  a  Jjb  so  I  can't 


buy  anything  from  anybody.  Thsy  uas  long 
words  like  reciprocal  trade  trestles,  but  whan 
you  get  down  to  ths  guts  of  all  the  fancy 
talk.  It  looks  llks  I'm  going  to  get  trimmed; 
all  I  got  to  go  on  Is  that  every  time  ao  far 
that  they  put  alnc  into  one  of  those  trads 
trestles,  they  cut  the  tariff,  and  In  the  long 
run.  I  get  the  worst  of  It. 

Whers  the  hell  do  I  oome  in.  I  said.  Oh. 
they  said,  you  don't  count  because  the  big 
manufacturers  like  the  Idea  of  cheap  sine  and 
the  workers  In  the  cities  lUis  ths  idea  uf 
having  lots  of  work  and  there  ars  a  whole  lot 
of  these  people  and  there  aren't  as  many  sine 
miners.  Besides,  the  boys  In  Washington  who 
work  with  figures  havs  got  U  all  figured  out. 
The  alnc  mines  will  close  down  and  all  ths 
Bine  miners  will  move  somewhere  else  and 
do'  something  else  or  go  fishing  or  somethinR. 
So  I'm  Just  A  figure  on  a  piece  of  paper,  am 
I,  I  said.  Well,  that  don't  sound  good  to  me. 
Why  should  I  lose  my  Job  of  mining  clue  to 
help  some  guy  In  some  foreign  country  who 
works  longer  hours  for  lower  wages  so  he  can 
sell  his  alnc  cheap  over  here?  Why  3houldn't 
somelxxly  worry  about  me  Instead  of  worry- 
ing about  some  foreign  guy  and  giving  away 
the  tariff  protection  I  ought  to  have. 

And  If  they  close  down  the  zinc  mines  and 
they  fill  up  with  water,  and  the  timbers  rot 
and  there  Isn't  any  development  work  to  find 
more  zinc  to  mine  and  we  all  lose  our  Jobs, 
what  becomes  of  this  mining  town  I  live  In? 
What  happens  to  all  the  miners  and  to  all 
the  people  who  work  In  stores  here  and  who 
work  at  a  lot  of  other  things  around  town? 
There  Just  wouldn't  be  any  town — and  that 
goes  for  a  lot  of  towns  In  this  United  States 
of  America. 

And  then,  some  day,  when  they  want  zinc 
in  a  rush  because  there  Is  an  emergency,  as 
they  call  It,  where  Is  the  mine  and  the  mining 
town  and  where  am  I?  Strictly  out  of  sight — 
gone.  And  then  everybody  will  rush  around 
and  holler  for  zinc. 

Well,  why  not  holler  for  zinc  now,  I  say, 
and  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

I'm  going  to  holler  about  losing  my  Job  and 
I'm  going  to  holler  so  they  can  hear  me  In 
Washington  and  at  my  union  headquarters 
and  so  they  can  hear  me,  a  living  human  zinc 
miner,  above  the  clatter  of  those  adding 
machines  on  which  I'm  Just  a  figure  to  the 
boys  who  work  with  figures  and  not  with 
human  beings. 

How  about  hollering  with  me.  you  zinc 
miners,  and  telling  those  fellows  they  can't  do 
this  to  us — they  had  better  put  the  tariff  up 
instead  of  down  and  out. 


The  Postal  Pay  Increase  Bill 


Second.  It  Introduces  the  principle  o( 
longevity  pay  in  many  of  the  branchei 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

Third.  It  removes  many  of  the  In- 
equalities and  Injustices  that  have  ex- 
isted for  a  lonR  time  between  various 
branches  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Fourth.  It  provides  for  time  and  one- 
half  pay  for  overtime  work. 

Plfth.  It  provides  10  percent  extra 
over  the  hourly  day  rate  for  postal  work- 
ers, with  some  exceptions,  who  are  re- 
quired to  work  nights. 

Sixth,  It  grants  to  all  postal  employ- 
ees 15  days  leave  of  absence  each  year 
with  pay,  and  10  days  of  sick  leave  with 
pay  each  year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.  R.  4715.  the  $400 
flat  salary  increase  for  postal  employees, 
was  pavsed  by  the  Hou.se  last  December, 
I  said  in  the  debate  on  the  bill: 

I  wish  to  warn  the  House  that  H.  R.  471S 
Is  not  a  panacea  that  will  cure  all  the  Ills 
of  our  Postal  Service.  We  have  many  In- 
equalities and  Injustices  that  this  bill  does 
not  touch.  In  fact,  the  Inequalities  and  In- 
justices now  prevalent  In  the  Postal  Service 
will  only  t>e  aggravated  by  the  passage  of 
this  $400  fiat  pay  Increase.  It  will  not  re- 
move the  restricted  and  narrow  opportunities 
for  promotion,  advancement,  and  pay  In- 
creases that  exist  today  in  the  Postal  Service. 

H.  R.  3035  corrects  most  of  those  in- 
equalities and  inju.stlces;  it  provides  a 
permanent  $400  increase  in  the  yearly 
basic  pay  of  practically  all  postal  em- 
ployees; and  it  also  removes  the  "narrow 
opportunities  for  promotion,  advance- 
ment, and  pay  increa.ses."  It  should  be 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Congress. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILUNOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pos- 
tal pay  increase  bill  is  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  for  debate  and  action 
tomorrow.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  general,  I  make  the 
following  brief  synopsis  of  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  3035: 

First.  The  bill  provides  a  $400  per 
year  increase  over  present  base  pay  to 
practically  every  person  in  the  Postal 
Service,  in  lieu  of  the  $300  per  year  tem- 
porary bonus  which  expires  June  30, 
1945. 


Norwich  University  Trained  16  Chinese 
Generals,  All  Now  in  War  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
will  not  begrudge  the  gentlem?.n  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  PLUMtEV]  the  gratifica- 
tion and  satisfaction  he  must  feel  in  the 
knowledge  that  16  of  the  ranking  gen- 
erals now  commanding  the  Chinese 
armies  were  educated  at  Norwich  Uni- 
versity while  he  was  president  of  that 
West  Point  of  New  England.  No  alumni 
have  greater  affection  for  their  college 
than  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
small  but  solidly  grounded  schools  of 
historic  New  England.  Mr.  Plumley  can 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  those  Chinese 
generals,  trained  as  they  were  under  he 
hard,  conscientious,  painstaking  tutelage 
of  an  able  Vermont  schoolmaster,  now 
look  back  with  appreciation  of  the  sturdy 
preparation  they  had  in  the  grim  busi- 
ness of  war. 

Today  Norwich  can  look  at  the  Cliinese 
command  with  the  knowledge  that   it  ^ 
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has  been  strengthened  and  fortified  with 
the  qualities  that,  since  the  days  of 
Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner,  have  been 
indissolubly  associated  with  the  hills  of 
Vermont. 

In  theBurlington  Free  Press,  published 
at  Burlington.  Vt..  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully located  cities  in  America,  appears 
the  following  item  in  its  issue  of  May  3: 

nXTSKN    CHINESE    CTNEIULS,    POCMER    NORWICH 
MZN,  MAKE  RECORD  IN  WAR 

NoETHriELD,  May.  2 —News  of  16  Chinese 
penerula  who  were  studenta  at  Norwicli  Uni- 
versity two  decades  ago  wa-s  reporied  to  tlie 
alumni  ofBce  of  the  military  college  today 
by  Lt.  Col.  Edward  T  Cowen  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Norwich,  1928.  graduate  now 
■tatloned  at  Chungking. 

High  In  military  and  governmental  iif- 
faira  in  China.  2  of  the  former  Morwlch 
•tudenta  are  major  getieraU  and  10  are  brlfj- 
Milen,  according  to  Colonel  Cowen,  while  2, 
Ito  Cbu-an,  cIom  of  1»33.  and  Wann  Chun, 
•n.  have  dl^ri.  and  a  third.  Srlg,  Oti.  Chen 
OiUnK-wu.  '38.  la  Iomum  m  th«  rteutt  of 
tajuriee  ree«li>ed  dttfMf  an  air  raid.  An- 
other, Bftff.  Otn.  OM  IbtiehThl,  'M.  le  • 
frtmmtr  at  the  JapaneM, 

TiM  two  ChineM  ma^/f  generale  Itoted  bf 
Ooloaet  Cowen  are  1930  fft^rwich  gradualee. 
Ms).  Oen.  thumtng  u  tenerallMJiiiu't  fMM- 
■etitatlve  to  the  )<;tnt  Btno-AaMryMI  bma« 
MfCton.  iind  h«  formerly  WM  military 


m  Washmgum.  Mai.  0«n.  Ho  Hao-jo 
!•  tmd  Of  tb«  foreign  alMn  tooMau  at 
Obmcklng.    NaniM  and  poaltUnw  of  other 

Chinese  Norwich  graduatee  follow: 

Brig  Oen.  Yang  Chang-Ung,  '2B.  chief  of 
protocol  to  the  geiferali;salmo  and  director 
of  gae  defense:  Brig.  Oen.  Yao  Kal,  "28,  direc- 
tor of  the  foreign  affairs  bureau  at  Kwet- 
yang;  Brig,  Gen  Wang  Chleh,  31.  attached 
to  General  MAcArthur's  suff :  Brig.  Gen.  Chao 
Hen-chlng.  "i.-B.  mayor  of  Hengj'ang;  Brig. 
Gen.  Sun  Fu-lin.  "26,  guerrilla  commander  In 
Honan  Province  behind  the  Japanese  lines; 
Brig.  Gen.  Chang  Chln-chung,  '25,  military 
spolteeman  at  Chungking;  Brig.  Oen.  Li  Chla- 
chen,  '35,  a  Chinese  commander  In  India. 

When  Mr.  Pujmliy  read  this  item  he 
stated  there  are  many  others  too.  among 
them  Gsn.  S.  M.  Chu,  military  attache 
at  the  Chinese  Embassy  right  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  noteworthy  that  any 
educational  institution  in  America  should 
have  graduated  16  boys,  all  of  whom  be- 
came generals  In  the  army  of  one  of  our 
Allies:  but  when  a  small  New  England 
military  college,  tucked  away  in  the  hills 
of  Vermont,  can  boast  of  such  an  accom- 
plishment, it  is  a  significant  achievement 
indeed. 

In  sending  those  boys  to  Norwich  the 
Chinese  Embassy  was  Impressed  not  only 
with  the  training  which  Norwich  had  to 
offer,  but  with  those  in  whose  hands  was 
entrusted  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering that  training.    That  Norwich  was 
selected  is  a  tribute  to  that  sturdy  col- 
lege, but  It  is  in  addition  a  tribute  to  the 
man  who  was  her  president  in  those  days 
of  preparation.    Some  day  China  was  to 
rely  upon  the  training  which  they  were 
to  receive.    They  needed  to  be  trained 
well.    How  wise  was  China's  choice,  and 
how  richly   has   that   choice   been   re- 
warded. 

Norwich  University  Is  a  small  college. 
Over  the  years  she  has  labored  diligently 
to  train  her  sons  thoroughly,  to  counsel 
wisely,  and  to  educate  soundly.  Her 
ahimni — Gen.  Ted  Brooks  Is  one  of 
th«n — testify  to  her  success. 
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Prom  the  founcing  of  the  college  in 
1819  in  Norwich,  Vt..  until  it  changed  its 
location  to  Northfleld  In  1866,  Norwich 
and  Dartmouth  wire  separated  only  by 
the  Connecticut  River.  Although  the 
colleges  were  goo<  neighbors,  the  stu- 
dents, to  put  it  riildly,  were  not  con- 
genial. Since  it  was  desirable  that  one 
of  the  colleges  should  move.  Norwich 
went  to  Northfleld.  later  to  be  further  en- 
riched as  the  birth  place  of  one  who  was 
to  become  later  tie  president  of  Nor- 
wich. As  one  bori  in  Vermont  and  an 
alumnus  of  the  Hanover  college.  I  know 
how  well  Norwich  has  fulfilled  her  mis- 
sion as  a  military  college,  and  how  ably 
she  ha.s  met  the  responsibilities  imposed 
upon  her.  No  tritute  of  mine  Is  of  any 
moment.  Her  son  i.  generals,  and  other 
ofBcers  of  allied  a'mles  now  recrecting 
the  pillars  of  freelom  are  paying  that 
tribute,  not  only  u  a  small  college,  firm 
And  rtiolutc  in  Id  nils  nurtured  in  the 
everkwtlnii  hills  o    Vrrmont,  but  to  a 


master  craftsman 
tory  of  that  eolleg « 


hrraldJ»d  In  the  hit- 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MbNTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0»  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Portland  Orcfrcnian  of  May  7.  1945, 
and  also  a  column  b  7  Ernest  Lindley  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  6. 
1945.  I  am  calling  these  newspaper  ar- 
ticles to  the  attention  of  the  House  be- 
cause they  represer  t  the  opinion  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  0  n  the  job  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conf eren  -e  and  who  have  had 
a  chance  to  size  up  the  fine  work  being 
done  there  by  our  S  'cretary  of  State  the 
Honorable  Edward   I.  Stettinius. 

I  think  it  extrenely  important  that 
these  matters  be  ca  led  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  becaus ;  of  the  fine  response 
which  I  have  heari  on  the  part  of  all 
Members  concernink  the  good  job  that 
our  Secretary  of  StJ  te  is  trying  to  do  at 
San  Francisco. 

(From   the   Portland   Oregonlan  of  May   7 
19^51 
AMDUciN  Wat 
Attempts  by  some  Vrashlngton  columnists 
and  a  few  newspaper  « ditors  to  discredit  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettinius.  Se<  retary  of  State,  by  re- 
ferring to  him  as  "seccnd  team"  quality,  has 
done  them  no  good  and  Mr.  Stettinius  some 
harm.     Crltlctsm.s  of  *B!g  Ed  *  seem  to  be 
based  on  the  fact  thajt  he  Is  not  a  profes- 
sional diplomat.    This  lis  true.    And  for  this 
Americans  should  get  I  down  on  their  knees 
and  thanJc  God  most  beartliy. 

The  fact  that  Ed  S^ttlnlus  Is  himself  as 
typically  American  as  tbie  Ice  cream  soda  (in 
fact  la  himself  one  of  America's  tjTDical  suc- 
cess stories)  bodes  welllfor  United  States  vic- 
tory at  San  Prancisco.  tThe  Stettinius  story  u 


a  story  of  America.  He  was  board  chairmr.n 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  at  the 
age  of  37.  No  New  Dealer.  Ed  Scettlnlus  an- 
swered the  call  of  his  Government  when  war 
clouds  gathered.  Stettinius  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job  as  Lend-Lease  Administrator  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  both  the  Congress  and  ihe 
country  understand  Its  practical  phases. 
When  Sumner  Welles  resigned  he  was  made 
Under  Secretary  of  State  and  became  Secie- 
tary  with'  the  retirement  of  Cordell  Hull. 
These  close  to  Big  Ed  say  he  has  no  political 
ambitions,  but  that  he  Is  determined  to  do 
a  seri-lce  for  his  country  In  winning  a  few 
victories  on  the  diplomatic  front. 

In  any  event,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
hUtory.  an  American  Secretary  of  State  Is 
Bitting  across  from  his  peers  at  a  world  con- 
ference and  saying  "Yes"  and  "No"  In  the 
American  way.  For  the  first  time  In  many 
years  foreign  diplomats  are  learning  right 
frnm  the  horses  mouth  what  we  w.int  and 
why  we  want  it.  As  a  resu'.t,  we  have  in- 
creaeed  Ix^e  ot  getting  the  thing*  that  wo 
need  if  we  ere  to  do  a  job  for  oUDelven  and 
thue  insure  a  peaceful  world, 

•tettjniun'  boas,  Marry  Trtiman,  the  M  «. 
•otm  farm  tof>y  who  became  rreetdent  of  the 
UnlUd  Htatee,  Is  Amrrlcan,  tAo— juat  ee 
American  as  the  corner  drug  etore  that  he 
ueed  to  bang  trour>d  in  Ittd«^pendence,  M<>. 
Ur.  Trttman,  aUo,  believe*  in  the  direct  *p< 
proecb,  and  apparently  has  no  uee  for  the 
devioue  ttirDlnge  Knd  derk  paths  of  014 
World  dlploRuury.  Mr.  Truman  thinks  hu 
boy  Ed  to  doing  a  great  job.  And  ao  does 
Senator  Amthvu  H  VknvtutEua.  one  of  Amer^ 
lea's  ablest  elder  statesmen. 

Of  the  world  powers  the  Russians  were  th<» 
first  to  abandon  the  courtly  and  devlcu4 
techniques  of  world  diplomacy— that  U,  sinco 
the  United  States  forgot  the  school  of  Ben 
Franklin  and  Henry  Clay.  Now  at  long  last 
the  Americans  have  at  least  matched  the 
Russians  In  the  reply  direct  and  because  of 
the  simple  fcrthrlghtness  of  Ed  Sfettln:ui 
have  perhaps  gone  a  step  aliead.  The  Rus- 
sians have  found  and  the  world  has  found 
that  we  propose  to  hang  onto  the  strategic 
bases  taken  over  In  this  war,  at  the  same 
time  cooperating  fully  with  the  United 
Nations  In  caring  for  native  populations  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

There  U  every  reason  to  believe  that  what- 
ever the  outcome  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference may  be.  the  true  alms  and  viewpoints 
of  the  people  cf  the  United  States  will  be 
presented  to  the  world  In  simple  and  un- 
equivocal terms  by  Secretary  Stettinius  and 
such  able  colleagues  as  Commander  Harold 
E.  Stassen  and  Senator  Vandenljerg. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  6.  1945] 
STrmwirs'  Tact  Wins  Dklecatxs 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 
Before   and   since   this   conference   began, 
there  has  been  some  sniping  in  the  press  at 
Secretary  of  State  Stettinius.    It  is  only  ac- 
curate and  fair  to  report  that  so  f ar  a5  ono 
can  see  or  hear,  these  criticisms  are  at  vari- 
ance  with   the   overwhelming  Judgment   cf 
the  delegates. 

The  remarkable  harmony  within  the 
American  delegation  is  due  in  no  small  part 
to  his  tacUul  management.  At  every  turn 
the  delegation  has  given  him  overwhelming 
support— unanimous  except  in  one  instance, 
In  which  a  single  dissenting  vote  was  cast. 

Stettinius  and  Eden  have  worked  as  a  team. 
Eden  is  more  experienced.  Hla  help  has  been 
very  valuable.  But  he  has  not  been  domi- 
nant In  any  sense.  Even  If  you  granted  that 
he  might  dominate  Stettinius.  if  only  the 
two  men  were-  to  be  considered,  it  would  b« 
hard  to  Imagine  his  dominating  Senators 
vandenberg  or  Connally  or  Commander 
Stassea. 
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The  delegations  from  the  smaller  countries 
also  seem  to  like  and  respect  Stettinius. 
This  respect  and  liking  really  are  attached  to 
the  United  States.  But.  at  least,  the  chair- 
man of  our  delegation  has  not  subtracted 
from  them. 

Finally,  the  Russians,  as  of  this  moment, 
seem  Intent  on  showing  Stettinius  that  they 
arc  really  good  fellows  and  havent  minded 
the  rebuffs  which  he  was  Instrumental  In 
administering  to  them. 

FACTS   NOT   TOLD 

MiKh  of  the  criticism  of  our  handling  of 
the  Russians  sprang  from  Ignorance  of  or 
a  refusal  to  face  the  facu  about  Russia's 
failure  to  fulfill  the  pledges  nuide  at  the 
Crimea  Conference. 

The  American  Government  had  been  re- 
lucUnt  to  put  the  facU  before  the  pubUc^ 
which  may  have  been  an  error. 

It  cannot  be  empbaalzed  too  strongly  that 
the  StMalan  default  cannot  poaeibly  be  ex- 
plained by  muunderetandlnge  or  differing 
tnterpretattone  of  the  tnMolng  d  the  Yalu 
agf— a»nt  mpfMlf  with  fMpeci  to  Poland, 
Tbc  •ffrMOiMit  WM  dtoetMMd  too  Mt«Mtvel'> 
before  It  wm  rmtbM  to  admit  euch  a  margin 
of  mleundMvtAadlaf . 

Wbm  tiM  RtMeUiM,  with  tJito  lamenubte 
fMord,  begin  to  thr<.^  tbetr  wwtgbt  arotind— 
and  eepeclally  when  tbef  bad  the  braee  to 
requMt  Mating  of  tbe  Commimtotwlomlnated 
Warmw  reginM — they  aeked  for  the  rebtiffs 
which  they  received.  InevltaMy  their  Uit«r- 
natlonal  reputation  had  suffered  and  It  can 
be  repaired  only  by  the  sub^unfal.  if  be- 
lated, performance  of  their  previous  prom- 


General  Romulo  Makes  Eloquent  Plea 


As  to  StettlnhM,  the  point  la  that  the 
movea  he  made  with  respect  to  the  Rue- 
plans  were  considered  right  and  wise  not 
only  by  the  United  States  delegation  and 
by  the  British  but  by  nearly  all  of  the  smaller 
nations. 

Whether  Stettinius  has  the  wisdom  to  for- 
mulate long-range  policies  and  the  fortitude 
to  argue  and  fight  for  them  is  a  different  ques- 
tion. 

KOCKKTEIXCa     VOPXTUlR 

In  certain  respects,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  colonial  areas,  the  Amer- 
ican program  seems  poorly  prepared.  The 
formula  proposed  takes  care  of  our  needs 
for  naval  and  military  bases,  but  It  takes 
little  account  of  our  economic  interests  in 
the  colonial  areas  which  are  being  redeemed 
by  American  arms  or  of  our  moral  position 
as  the  champion  of  self-government. 

It  appears  to  be — it  is  hard  to  te  sure  of 
this  because  the  language  Is  very  general — 
a  complete  capitulation  to  the  imperial  pow- 
ers which  are  allied  with  us. 

One  doubts  that  If  Roosevelt  bad  lived  the 
American  program  would  have  l)een  so  weak 
and  so  narrow. 

Among  the  diplomats  outside  the  delega- 
tion, the  man  who  seems  to  carry  the  most 
weight  lJ>  Nelson  Rockefeller.  The  eolid  bloc 
of  Latin-American  votes  has  not  created  too 
good  an  Impression  outside  this  hemisphere 
but  It  has  Impressed  mightily  the  practical 
politicians  on  the  American  delegation.  It 
is  the  surest  proof  that  the  good-neighbor 
policy  pays  dividends. 

It  seems  odd.  In  a  way.  that  tiie  two  rela- 
tive amateurs  In  diplomacy.  Stettinius  and 
Rockefeller,  should  exert  so  much  Influence. 
Both  are  beneficiaries  of  long-range  policies 
conceived  before  they  b;came  Important 
officials  and  of  the  reaction  to  recent  Russian 
maneuvers. 

But  It  would  not  have  been  hard  for  them, 
or  anyone,  to  dissipate  these  assets.  They 
have  conserved  them,  and  so  among  the 
delegates — both  American  and  from  other 
nations — enhanced  their  personal  prestige. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carlos  P. 
RoinTLo.  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States  and 
chairman  of  the  Philippine  delegation, 
delivered  a  dramatic  speech  before  the 
fourth  plenary  .session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization, April  28  at  San  Prancl.<(Co, 
Calif.  Comml.H.tlnnrrRoin;Loha«thedls- 
llnctUm  of  having  served  m  Aide  to  Oen. 
DougUu  MacArtbtir.  He  U  ftlao  a  writer 
dfid  a  speaker  whose  knowledfe  of  the 
polHlcdl,  eeonomlc,  and  aoetol  oondHions 
of  the  PhlUpplneff,  and  other  oriental 
countries  haa  afforded  uj<  the  key  to  the 
understMidlnff  of  the  hopes  and  aapira- 
tlotis  of  the  peoples  of  the  Par  East. 

The  substaiice  of  his  address  at  the 
conference  has  been  wfdeljr  publicised 
throughout  the  United  8Ut<»».  The  San 
Francisco  News.  April  30.  1946.  summed 
up  his  speech  In  the  following  article: 

RoMtTU)  9nis  U.  N.  C  I  O  Wrm  a  Dsamatic 
Plea — nUTomto  Wiix  Sign  Its  Dkath  Wab- 
EANT  IT  Wa  Fau.  on  This  Floor" 
PhillppUiee    Chief    Delegate     Brig.    Gen. 
Cablos  p.  RoMinx)  In  dramatic  oratory  cham- 
pioned  "l.OOO.OOO.COO   oriental   faces   turned 
pleadingly  toward  us  for  recognition  of  their 
htunan  rights"  before  the  fourth  plenary  ses- 
sion of  U.  N.  C.  1.  O.  Saturday  afternoon. 

General  Romxjlo  pulled  cut  all  the  stops 
as  he  gave  the  session  an  oratorical  exhibi- 
tion unequaled  heretofore  at  U.  N.  C.  I.  O. 
Accompanied  by  sweeping  dramatic  gestures, 
his  tones  ranged  from  whispers  to  sculful 
cries  wh.ch  brought  frequent  applause  from 
bis  audience. 

WAaNINC  TO  WORLD 

He  warned  the  world  that  It  will  sign  the 
death  warrant  for  the  future  unless  it  shows 
a  willingness  for  giving  and  not  graspint;. 
declaring.  "We  are  here  to  determine  whether 
the  human  race  Is  going  to  exist  or  whether 
It  Is  to  l)e  wiped  out  In  another  world  holo- 
caust. We  are  here  to  fight  for  our  lives. 
Let  us  make  this  floor  our  last  battlefield  " 

Emphasizing  the  urgency  of  each  nation 
contributing  its  share  of  effort  and  yield- 
ing. General  RoMxno  declared.  "Men  of  all 
nations  have  shown  their  ability  to  sacri- 
fice and  die.  Now  Is  the  time  to  show  our 
ability  to  sacrifice  and  live,  for  without  mu- 
tual sacrifice  now  we  will  only  live  to  die." 

"It  Is  the  hope  of  orientals,"  he  continued, 
"that  the  peace  which  this  conference  Is 
seeking  to  secure  Is  one  which  will  not  neglect 
the  uplift  and  development  of  all  socially 
and  economically  depressed  areas  and  peo- 
ples, but  one  that  wlU  help  raise  them  to  a 
plane  of  living  where  they  can  become  not 
merely  bystanders,  but  effective  collabo- 
rators in  the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and 
maintenance  of  peace.  Theirs  Is  the  plea 
that  such  a  peace  may  not  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  freezing  the  political,  eco- 
n<Hnlc.  and  social  order  In  their  pert  of  the 
world." 

MUST  ANSWXK  FKANKLT 

"Paramount  In  Asia  today."  the  Filipino 
leader  declared.  "Is  the  remembrance  of  past 
hopelessness.  Sections  of  our  world  are  fes- 
tering with  resentments  that  will  obstruct 


the  war  to  peace  unless  they  are  brought 
Into  the  open  and  cleared  away.  We  must 
ask  what  gave  birth  to  these  resentments 
and  hatreds.  We  must  ask  why  they  are 
there.  And  we  must  answer  these  questions 
frankly  before  we  can  wipe  away  those  ero- 
sions of  distrust." 

He  likened  the  struggle  of  American  and 
Philippine  soldiers  on  Bataan  to  thoee  of  the 
ancient  Oreeics  at  Thermopylae  and  modem 
Greeks  before  the  German  invaders,  declar- 
ing that  9.000  Americans  and  75.000  Filipinos 
held  off  the  Japanese  forces  which  might  have 
invaded  Australia  and  destroyed  civUisation 
in  the  Pacific. 


Preit  Commeat  on  Attociated  Prcit  News 
Release  of  Germany's  Unconditioaal 
Sorreader 
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IW  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday.  May  t4,  1945 

Mr.  OOSSBTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
newspaper  friend  of  mine,  the  Honor- 
able A.  Morton  Smith,  of  Oainesviiie, 
Tex.,  has  Just  sent  me  a  numt>er  of  ob- 
servations and  press  comment  relative  to 
the  news  release  of  Germany's  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  Edward  Ken- 
nedy. I  agree  with  the.se  newspaper- 
men that  censorship  is  certainly  not  in 
keeping  with  American  traditions  unless 
military  security  is  in  some  way  involved. 
While  I  am  not  passing  judgment  on  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Kermedy.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  that  these  various  opinions  be 
placed  in  the  Record; 

tTNDATED   NATIONAL  AND  TIXAS  COMMENT 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

Messages  of  commendation  and  congratu- 
lations on  the  news  of  Germany's  uncondi- 
tional surrender  poured  Into  Associated  Press 
offices  Monday  and  today. 

Coupled  with  these  were  protests  against 
official  efforts  to  withhold  the  news  of  final 
victory  In  Europe. 

Texas  editors  and  publishers,  as  well  as 
those  of  other  States,  took  occasion  to  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  the  freedom  of  In- 
formation and  news,  when  security  is  not  at 
stake. 

Following  are  sumc  of  the  messages  re- 
ceived by  the  Ai'soclated  Press  Bureau  at 
Dallas: 

Brownwood  Bulletin: 

"Congratulations  on  sustaining  the  finest 
traditions  of  a  free  press  In  free  world. 

"Ernest  Jones. 

•  Editor. - 

Big  Spring  Herald: 

"While  scoring  an  outstanding  beat,  A  P. 
has  struck  a  blow  for  free  and  prompt  dis- 
semination of  news.  We  are  tremendously 
proud  of  Ix^tb. 

"Joe  PICK!  E. 
"Mznaging  Editor." 

Waco  Times-Herald: 

"Congratiilations  many  times  over  to  A.  P. 
"Harrt  PaovEwc*. 
"Mana0ng  Editor." 

Times  and  Record  News,  Wichita  Pallf : 

"Edward  Kennedy's  dispatch  was  clean, 
■traight  newspaper  beat  t^nt  efforts  of  apol- 
ogy, explanation,  censor?hlp.  and  depreca- 
tion can  only  emphasise.    Congraluiatlona." 
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Pampa  News: 

"The  by-line  of  dependability  still  stands. 
We  back  Ed  Kennedy  to  the  hilt  In  his  filing 
the  greatest  story  of  our  time. 

"J.  L.  Swindle. 
"Managing  Editor." 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily  News: 
"We  could  not  conceive  of  complete  exclu- 
■Ive  on  one  of  the  greatest  stories  In  history. 
I  would  rather  be  Ed  Kennedy  today  than 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"J.  Q.  Mahafftt, 
"Managing  Editor." 
Lwredo  Times: 

"We  are  fighting  a  war  for  freedom.  May 
the  Associated  Press  always  continue  to  carry 
the  banner  of  truth  and  freedom  as  it  has 
today.  Please  convey  this  to  our  champion 
of  world  peace  freedom,  Kent  Cooper. 
"William  Phescott  Allew, 

"  Publisher. " 
Temple  Telegram: 

"Real  congratulations  are  deserved  by  the 
A.  P.  for  fine  beat  on  surrender  story,  pride 
for  which  is  shared  by  all  Associated  Press 
members.  That  A.  P.  facilities  in  Europe 
should  be  suspended  because  of  Ed  Kennedy's 
vigilance  and  enterprise  is  absurd  anticlimax 
to  great  Journalistic  achievement. 

"WALTOI   B.   HtrMPHRIT, 

■Editor." 

Lufkln  News: 

"The  A.  P.  has  turned  out  a  great  Job  and 
we  member  papers  today  should  appreciate 
our  memt>ership  more  than  ever. 

"W.  R.  Beaumux, 
"General  Manager." 

Dally  Register,  Galnsvllle: 

"We  want  you  to  know  we  greatly  appre- 
ciate great  beat  scored  in  announcement  of 
Germany's  surrender.  It  was  A.  P.'s  greatest 
achievement  to  date." 

The  editors  of  the  Austin  American  and 
Austin  Statesman  sent  President  Truman  a 
message  protesting  delay  in  announcement  of 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  Associated  Press  performed  pub- 
lic service  of  highest  value  in  reporting  to 
the  parents  of  American  soldiers  authentic 
news  of  unquestioned  facts.  The  message 
also  stated : 

"We  protest  political  agreements  for  with- 
holding, delaying,  or  controlling  authentic 
war  news  and  deplore  a  nation  dedicated  to 
■  freedoms  has  been  made  a  party  to  trampling 
of  the  fundamental  freedom  of  the  people  to 
know  accomplished  facU  and  to  political 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  the  supreme 
Allied  commander  In  refKHrtlng  his  great 
achievement  " 

Oonicana  Dally  Sun: 

**Congratu!atlons  on  the  greatest  news  beat 
In  the  history  of  Journalism.  The  Dally  Sun 
carried  all  Associated  Press  News  of  the  un- 
conditional surrender  of  Germany  in  its  Mon- 
day afternoon  edition.  When  it  is  news,  the 
Associated  Press  gets  it  and  sends  it  thrcugb 
Again  congratulations. 

"L.  A.  WOITHAM, 

"Editor." 
Beaumont  Journal: 

"Tour  a4-hour  beat  on  World  War  No.  2 
surrender  of  Germany  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  news  history  We  commend  you  on  the 
story  and  your  courage  to  use  it,  thus  main- 
taining the  tradition  of  the  public's  right  to 
the  freedom  of  news  of  such  vital  importance. 
Also,  praise  to  Edward  Kennedy  who  wrote  It. 

•  W.  W.  Ward, 
"Managing  Editor." 
Denison  Herald; 

"Formal  announcement  by  Allied  chieftains 
confirms  t:ie  greatest  scoop  in  history  by  the 
Associated  Press.  In  the  thinking  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  the  Uiumph  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
the  historic  flash  was  forced  through  a  news 
black-out  Intended  to  keep  the  world  for  30 
hours  In  lf;norance  of  the  development  it 
had  foU^ht,  prajed.  and  died  for. 

•'Paul  OTollit, 

Eilitcr." 
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The  shocking  failure  of  food  officials  to 
plan  for  sugar  production  has  created  the 
present  serious  situation.  They  failed  to 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  continental 
stockpile  of  sugar  In  December  1942.  was  500,- 
000  tons  less  than  it  was  in  December  1939. 
Furthermore,  to  balance  crops  in  the  United 
States,  these  Government  officials  had  re- 
duced the  sugar  beet  acreage  for  1943  by  an- 
other 500,000  tons.  They  failed  completely 
to  consider  the  loss  of  the  whole  Philippine 
sugar  crop  for  ^n  indefinite  period.  Had  a 
long-range  sugar  program  been  Inaugurated 
at  the  outset,  there  would  be  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  today  to  meet  all  needs. 

Further  accentuating  this  shortage  was  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Government  of- 
ficials In  1944,  when  they  diverted  900,003  tons 
of  sugar  to  the  manufacture  of  Industrial 
alcohol  at  a  time  when  we  were  harvesting 
the  greatest  grain  crop  in  our  history.  The 
result  now  ,'.s  that  we  have  such  a  huge  sur- 
plus of  grain  without  storage  facilities  that 
the  1944  fall  harvest  in  some  areas  is  still  lying 
In  the  fields,  while  the  American  housewife 
and  industrial  user  pay  for  administration 
folly. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au- 
thorized to  use  incentive  pajTnents  to  stim- 
ulate production  in  continental  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  It  purchases  all  sugar  sup- 
plied from  Cuba,  and  is  authorized  to  fix  the 
price  so  that  production  will  be  stimulated. 
Incentive  payments  must  be  made  known 
prior  to  the  planting  of  a  crop  if  they  are  to  be 
effective.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  repeatedly  delayed  announcement  of 
these  incentive  payments  until  too  late  for 
them  to  serve  their  purpose.  Testimony  ad- 
duced before  the  Committee  on  Insular  Af- 
fairs indicates  that  these  payments  should 
have  been  resurveycd  long  ago  to  provide  for 
future  crops.  In  1944  the  incentive  payment 
for  the  Puerto  Rico  crop  was  not  announced 
until  2  months  after  the  harvest  ended:  and 
In  1945  it  was  not  announced  until  6  weeks 
after  the  harvest  had  begun.  In  the  case  of 
Cuba,  the  price  for  the  1945  crop  v.as  not  an- 
nounced until  March,  when  the  harvest  had 
been  under  way  almost  2  months. 

As  a  result  of  this  kind  of  procrastination 
and  delay.  Cuba's  sugar  production  this  year 
Is  more  than  a  million  tons  less  than  last 
year;  and  the  output  of  sugar  in  Puerto 
Rico,  while  slightly  higher  than  1944.  when 
a  drought  reduced  production,  will  be  200.COD 
tons  less  than  in  19*3,  and  300,000  tons  less 
than  in  1942.  Had  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  used  Its  authority  for  Incentive 
payments  as  contemplated  by  the  law,  au- 
thorities in  the  sugar  Industry  estimate  that 
Puerto  Rlco  would  have  this  year  prvoduced 
about  1,300.000  tons  of  sugar  instead  of  an 
estimated  850,000  tons,  and  that  Cuba  would 
have  produced  almost  6,000,000  tons  instead 
of  an  estimated  4.2C0.0C0  tons.  Puerto  RIcan 
sugar  producers  have  exhibited  their  records 
thowlng  actual  losses  on  their  1944  produc- 
tion. 

The  method  of  sugar  rationing  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  so  lax  and 
ineffective  In  1944  that  8C0.000  tons  of  sugar 
were  not  subjected  to  ratlonlnf»  regulations. 
The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  failed 
to  explain  this  matter.  Until  it  does  make 
full  explanation  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration has  failed  In  Its  responsibility  to  the 
people. 

Administration  officials  have  been  very 
secretive  ubout  the  amount  of  8U'?ar  that 
his  been  allocated  for  foreign  commitments. 
There  should  be  an  Immediate  resurvey  of 
allocations,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  to 
assure  the  American  people  of  their  fair 
share  of  the  supply  of  sugar. 

Tliere  is  nothing  further  that  can  be  done 
to  increase  sugar  production  for  this  year  in 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  for  these  crops  were 
planted  last  year  and  are  now  almost  all  har- 
vested: but  to  prevent  a  more  serious  Eltua- 
tion   during   the    year   ahead,    constiuctlve 
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governmental  action  can  be  taken.  Other- 
wise there  is  grave  likelihood  of  an  actual 
B\;g.ir  famine  In  1946  and  1947. 

Additional  acreage  can  be  planted  in  sugar 
cane  In  both  Puerto  Rlco  and  Cuba  until 
about  June  15,  to  be  harvested  12  months 
after  planting.  Reliable  sugar  authorities 
estimate  that  1946  production  can  be  in- 
creased by  1,000,000  tons  if  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  takes  immediate  action. 
Likewise  speedy  action  would  induce  sugar 
beet  growers  to  expand  their  production  for 
the  1945  fall  harvest. 

Responsibility  now  rests  on  these  Federal 
Government  agencies  to  insure  an  adequate 
supply  of  sugar  for  1948  and  1947.  If  they 
fall  in  their  duty,  then  Congress  must  speed- 
ily act  to  protect  the  American  public. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Repi;blican  Congressional  Food 

Stttdt  CoMicrmw, 
By  Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Chairvian, 
Harbis  EtxswcRTH,  Secretary. 


Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON.HATTONW.SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

The  Federal  Bar  Association. 

Was'iington.  D.  C. 

The  undersigned  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  for  World  Peace  wishes 
to  submit  the  following  resolutions  for 
adoption  and  promulgation  by  the  Federal 
Bar  Association : 

"Resolved.  That  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion recommends  and  urges  that  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco  should 
establish  a  permanent  international  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  caaintalning  and 
enforcing  peace  and  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  war  In  accordance  with  Christian 
and  other  established  religious  and  moral 
principles  and  the  pattern  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oak*  proposals:  and  be  It  further 

"Keiolved,  That  the  resolutions  and  report 
adopted  by  this  council  on  January  20.  1945, 
with  respect  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  In- 
ternational Justice  are  hereby  reaffirmed,  the 
resolutions  being  as  follows: 

"1.  That  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  organized  In  1922  at  The 
Hague  and  known  as  the  World  Court,  should 
be  continued  and  should  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal Judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

"  '2.  That  the  statute  of  the  Court  should 
be  continued  in  force  and  shsuld  be  annexed 
to,  and  be  a  part  of,  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

"  '2.  That  the  statute  of  tbe  Court  should 
be  modified  to  provide  that  the  Court  may 
be  divided  Into  chambers  or  divisions  and 
that  such  chambers  or  divisions  may  be 
available  to  hear  and  make  decisions  in  In- 
ternational cases  expedltlc>U8ly.  In  this 
Connection  provision  should  be  made  for 
aeaslons  of  chambers  or  (itvlslons  of  the 
Court  In  such  capitals  of  the  member  na- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 
Provisions  should  also  be  made  for  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  cham'3er8  or  divisions 
to  the  full  court. 

"  '4.  That  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  should  Ifieo  facto  be  par- 
tie*  to  the  sUtute  of  the  Court. 


"  '5.  That  the  Court  should  have  obliga- 
tory Jtirisdiction  In  legal  disputes';  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions 
be  presented  to  officials  of  the  executive  and 
of  the  legislative  branches  of  the  Government 
charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
formulating  and  effectuating  the  Nation's 
policies  In  International  relations." 
James  Gibson  Ewcll, 

Chairman. 
William  Rot  Vau-ance. 
Martin  F.  Smith, 
Adopted  April   17.   1945. 

Tom  C.  Clark,  Presidetif. 


Missouri  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  following  resolution  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  River 
Improvement  Commission,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  April  19. 1945: 

The  Upper  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  River 
Improvement  Conunisslon  of  Minnesota, 
established  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  State 
legislature  In  1927.  wishes  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  opposition  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  or 
other  similar  legislation  creating  regional 
authorities  patterned  after  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Unanimously  adopted  at 
a  meeting  of  the  commission  in  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  April  19.  1945. 

Our  commission  unanimously  agrees  that 
the  accomplishments  made  under  demccratic 
principles  in  the  United  States  under  the  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  has  definitely  proven 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  establishment 
of  regional  authorities  which  take  away  from 
the  people  the  power  of  control  over  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  affected  area. 

The  48  States  which  make  up  cur  Union 
already  have  established  adequate  depart- 
ments for  the  management  of  their  resources 
and  the  United  States  Congress  has  estab- 
lished proper  United  States  agencies  which 
are  well  staffed  to  coordinate  with  the  pres- 
ent State  agencies'  plans  for  the  development 
and  management  of  these  resources. 

We  further  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  authorities  with  appointed  heads  who  are 
not  directly  responsible  to  the  people  or  the 
State  officials  or  representatives  of  the 
affected  areas  Is  basically  unsound. 

We  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  and  we 
do  support  the  need  for  coordination  of 
planning  and  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  some  of  our  major  river  basins. 
However,  we  are  sure  that  the  present  State 
and  Federal  agencies  are  well  qualified  to 
do  the  necessary  Job  that  lies  before  us. 

The  recent  development  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  Water  Use  Council  which 
consists  of  three  delegates  from  each  of  the 
five  States  bordering  the  upper  Mississippi 
Is  a  fine  example  of  how  State  and  Federal 
agencies  which  have  Interests  In  the  control 
of  water  on  a  navigable  stream  can  handle 
the  many  problems  that  develop  from  such 
control  and  still  give  proper  representation 
to  the  people  in  the  areas  affected,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  recognition  to  the  rights 
of  all  interested  groups  such  as  navigation, 
small  boating  Interests,  recreation  and  the 
management  uf  wildlife. 


We  are  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
authorities  that  are  granted  power  by  Con- 
gress to  engage  in  private  business,  remove 
thousands  of  acres  of  lands  from  tax  rolls 
and  In  general  do  the  economic  plunnlng 
through  the  control  of  basic  resources  of 
the  entire  area. 


Christening   of   Coast   Guard    Helicopter 
"Congressional  Page" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  - 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVE3 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  program  of 
the  christening  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  helicopter  Congressional 
Page  held  at  United  States  Capitol  on 
April  30,  1945: 

Master  of  ceremonies,  Hon.  Kennith  Mc- 
KEi.LAa,  President  of  the  Senate.  Fellow  citi- 
zens, we  win  open  the  ceremonies  here  this 
afternoon  with  prayer  to  Almighty  Gcd  for 
His  blessing  which  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
Harris,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  Dr. 
Harris. 

Dr.  Harkis.  Our  Father  God,  we  pause  be- 
side this  majestic  dome  of  this  shrine  of  each 
patriot's  devotion.  We  come  with  humble 
and  reverent  hearts  to  acknowledge  Thee  as 
the  God  who  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 
Nation.  Thou  hast  taught  us  to  love  truth 
and  beauty  and  goodness.  May  Thy  truth 
make  us  free — free  from  pride  and  from 
prejudice  and  from  all  the  ugly  sins  that  doth 
so  easily  beset  us.  Lift  us  we  pray  Thee 
at>ove  the  mud  and  scum  of  mere  things  to 
the  holiness  of  beauty.  Lead  us  In  the  paths 
of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's  sake.  We 
thank  Thee  for  great  national  leaders  who 
being  dead  yet  speak.  We  tiiank  Thee  for 
new  leaders  who  step  into  the  gap.  coming 
from  the  vital  ranks  of  our  democracy.  We 
thank  Three  for  the  victory  over  the  powers 
of  darkness,  which  have  threatened  the 
precious  things  that  we  hold  nearest  and 
dearest  to  our  hearts.  And  we  pray  that  In 
this  war  of  test  and  trial  we  may  give  the 
best  that  is  in  us — the  last  measure  of  de- 
votion against  the  wrongs  that  need  resist- 
ance  and  for  the  right  that  needs  assistance 
and  for  the  future  In  the  distance  and  for  the 
goodness  we  may  do.  In  Thy  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

Mr.  MiDOiEswotTH.  Last  year  we  congres- 
sional pages  desired  to  do  our  small  bit  In 
this  war  effort  and  other  affairs  which  netted 
over  t32.0O0  worth  of  bonds.  As  chairman 
of  last  year's  drive  I  would  like  to  thank  ttie 
many  people  who  helped  to  make  this  pos- 
sible. Out  here  today  you  can  see  what  the 
pages  lx>ught  with  last  year's  funds  and  we 
hope  It  Is  only  a  small  token  of  what  we 
would  like  to  accomplish  this  year  with  yuur 
kind  support.  And  now  I  uke  great  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  our  dutlngUlshcd  chair- 
man of  this  year's  page  bond  drive,  Mr.  John 
.Floyd. 

Mr.  FtOTD.  Friends  of  the  congressional 
pages  serving  In  the  United  SUtes  Congress 
in  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  and  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  realise  how  fortunate  we 
are  to  be  active  In  the  war  effort  on  Capitol 
Hill  undrr  your  leadership  and  guidance.  We 
are  indebted  to  you  for  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press ovir  patriotism  In  our  work  as  well  as 
In  our  bond  se^lJ^g.    We  also  appreciate  the 
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generous  cooperation   of,  the  United   States 
Coast  Guard  for  helping  Uo  to  provide  t  set- 
tlnr  for  th3  christening  of  our  purchase.    We 
especially  Invite  you  to  attend  our  War  bond 
dance  this  evening  at  the  SVioreham  Hotel  at 
8   O'clock    to    12   o'clock.     This    begins    our 
■eventh  War  bond  drive  to  soil  bonds  for  our 
Pacific  rocket  plane  armada.    We  have  organ- 
tscd  t«ams  to  compete  for  the  trophies  you 
will  see  displayed  this  afternoon,   and  final 
•wards  will  be  made  at  graduation  exercises 
on  June  15.     We  are  depending  on  you  and 
your  generosity  to  put  us  over  the  top.    It  Is 
now  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to  present 
one  of  our  be.'st  friends  on  Capitol  Hill,  who 
will  act  ES  master  of  ceremonies,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bonormble  KrNNCTH  UcKnum  of  Tennessee. 
S«Mitor  McKexA*.  If  you  will  look  on  your 
program  you  will  see  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  are  now  going  to 
address  you.    The  first  of  these  Is  a  member 
of  and  belongs  to  the  greatest  court  that  was 
ever  esUblished   among  men— the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States     And  I  take  great 
pleasure  at  this  time  In  Introducing  to  you 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers,  one  of  the  best 
Judges,  one  of  the  best  friends  that  the  pages 
ever    had — Justice    Wiley    Rutledge.    of    the 
ie  Court  of  the  United  States.     Ladles 
fentlemen.  Justice  Rutledge. 
JiMtlce  RcTuaxa.  Senator  McKellar.  my 
frtenda  the  pages,  your  distinguished  guests 
and  frlcnc^s.  I  wish  I  could  measure  up  to 
the  Senator's  very  kind  but  I'm  afraid  not 
altogether  accurate  Introduction.    I  do  want 
to  express  on  behalf  of  the  judicial  branch 
of    our   Government    the    feeling    which    all 
Of  ua  have  In  the  very  fine  contribution  which 
these  boys  have  made  as  expressions  of  their 
citizenship   and   their   future   leadership   in 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation.    They  already  as- 
stune  their  obligations  as  citizens.    Their  ac- 
tion today  and  their  action  last  year  In  rais- 
ing the  fund  with  which  this  donation  has 
been  made  show  that  they  too  realize  what 
the  Issues  are  now  confronting  this  country 
and  the  part  It  plays  in  the  world.    And  so 
to  them  I  am  honored  and  proud  to  have 
part  In  expressing  our  appreciation  for  what 
they  have  done.  lor  what  they  are  to  do  In 
the  drive  to  come  and  In  the  years  ahead 
when  they  assvune  the  full  leadership  of  the 
Nation.     Thank  you. 

Senator  McKiLLxa.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  next  business  on  the  program  Is  to  show 
all  of  you  the  reward  that  will  come  to  that 
group  of  you  who  makes  the  greatest  ntim- 
ber  of  sales  of  War  bonds.  I  am  going  to 
show  It  to  you  In  Just  a  moment.  Before 
doing  that  I  want  to  say  to  these  pages  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  and 
the  Supreme  Court  pages  may  also  be  In- 
cluded In  the  group,  that  several  of  vis  met 
several  days  ago  for  the  purpoee  of  working 
out  a  plan  that  we  can  establish  here  In 
Washington  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
this  Capitol  a  great  school  for  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  the  pages  of  these  three 
bodies.  These  pages  are  brought  here  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  They  are  as  fine 
a  lot  of  boys  as  could  be  found  anywhere 
In  the  world.  I  don't  know  but  what  they 
are  the  finest  lot  of  boys  In  all  the  world 
and  I  think  this  Government  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  school  that  will  make  great  men 
out  of  them  In  the  future  and  that's  what 
I  will  propose  later  on  In  the  Senate  and  I 
hope  such  a  law  will  pass.  Now  I  will  show 
you  the  Immediate  reward  for  the  group  sell- 
ing the  largest  number  of  bonds.  It  Is  this 
gold-lined  cup  that  I  hold  in  my  band.  I'm 
merely  showing  it  to  you  to  show  you  what 
your  reward  will  be.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  next  on  the  program  Is  one  of  my 
mends  In  the  Senate.  Formerly  he  was  mayor 
oX  the  great  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  has 
been  in  the  Senate  quite  a  number  of  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  and  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  know,  and  without  furt^ier  words 
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I  am  going  to  Introduce 
able  Hakolo  H.   BtJBTON 
State  of  Ohio,  who  will  not? 
S3nator    Burton.  Senat  ir 
Justice  Rutledge,  Memben 
of  the  House,  representatives 
American  republics,  the 
and  House  and  the 
and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  gn 
here  today  with  our  pag^ 
see  the  steps  of  the  Capltc  1 
with   the   youth  of 
youth  of  America  that  we 
of  America  and  we  believ^ 
Is  In  the  best  of  hands 
see  the  pages  here  today 
with   their   bond   campalfn 
look  up  with  the  sjrmbol 
cause  I  believe  that  avla 
this  generation.     When 
I  don't  suppose  there 
thousand    people    flying 
America.     These  days  thire 
people  flying  in  the  plan(s 
year.     And  so   it   Is   that 
We  look  to  new  heights 
men  serving  the  Senate 
the  Supreme  Court  are 
Nation  to  new  heights, 
with  this  bond  drive  and 
celve  the  other  day  a  coqy 
a  young  man  who  Is 
sent  to  his  father  and  I 
sentences  from  it  that 
sage  here  that  I  believe 
war  as  he  saw  it  and  to 
we  have  In  it.     He  said 
"Mt  Dear  Dad:  The 
now  Is  not  nearly  so  bad 
Ine.     Although  our  lives 
mission,   the  odds  are 
favor.     More  and  more  I 
the   hands   of   the   Lord. 
I  pray  that  my  crew  and 
Is  His  will.     Now  I  kno« 
stick  by  me  and  I  shall 
power,  with  the  help  of 
through  all  that  lies 
target  and  seeing  and 
that  Is  thrown  up  is  an 
Indescribable.      It     reallj 
awfully   humble,    becauap 
there  Is  only  a  certain 
do  abbut  It.     The  rest  Is 
of  the  Lord.     Some  peodle 
I'm  firmly  convinced  thi.t 
luck  and  a  certain  amoi|nt 
an  awftil  lot   which   Is 
God.     I  know  that  every 
the  target  I  am  scared  tc 
something  about  it  that 
all  the  world.    At  least 
are  contributing  our  shar^ 
toward  winning   this 
must  be  won." 

That  message  from  a 
us  here,  and  I'm  glad  to 
in  uniform  also,  is  a 
everyone  has  a  share  in 
war  and  the  restoration 
prosperity.    The  buying 
way  to  do  It.     By  buyln  ; 
helped  to  fight  the  war. 
preserve  the  money  so 
to    bring    prosperity    to 
you  spend  It  again  In 
the  bond  Is  paid  back  to 
are  engaged  in  helping 
to  reestablish  prosperity 
that  there  may  be  peace 
world    and    an   opportui^lty 
sacrifice  that  is  being  pa 
world.    And  so  I  close  wijth 
sentence  that  I  believe 
sentence  for  this  time, 
first  spoken  right  here 
tence  that  was  spoken  bj 
Lincoln  when  he  took 
Inaugural.    He  said  this, 
it  today.    He  said  it  as 


you  the  Honor- 
Senator  from   the 
address  you. 

McKellar,    Mr, 
of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  Latin- 
in  the  Ssnate 
Court,   ladles 
prlvUe:;e  to  Join 
and  I'm  plad  to 
so  w<;ll  dscoratcd 
It   is   to   the 
look  for  the  future 
that  that  future 
And  I  am  glad  to 
as  they  go  ahead 
also  look    up — 
3f  an  airplane,  be- 
on  is  a  symbol  of 
?e  pages  were  born 
moru  than  a  few 
In    the    planes    of 
are  millions  of 
of  America  every 
we   look   forward. 
And  these  young 
iind  the  House  and 
d  fstined  to  lead  this 
BVe  wish  them  well 
I  happened  to  re- 
of  a  letter  which 
a  plane  abroad 
want  -o  read  a  few 
bring  us  a  mes- 
help  us  to  see  the 
see  the  share  that 
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man  at  the  front  to 
see  many  men  here 
telling  us  that 
Jie  winning  of  this 
of  our  country  to 
a  bond  Is  one  good 
a  bond,  you  have 
you  have  helped  to 
I  hat  It  will  be  able 
the    country    when 
ears  to  come  when 
ou.    So  these  pages 
win  the  war  and 
n  America  In  order 
Mid  security  In  this 
worthy   of    the 
d  for  it  around  the 
one  sentence.    A 
Is  the  most  fitting 
sentence  that  was 
years  ago.    A  sen- 
President  Abraham 
office  at  his  second 
ind  we  may  well  say 
le  faced  the  end  of 


a  great  war  and  we  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
see  the  end  of  the  great  war  that  we  are  In 
today.  He  e-ild:  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  In  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 
on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  In,  to  build  up 
the  Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  hlnl  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow 
and  his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherUh  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations.  ' 

Senator  McKellar.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
the  next  on  the  program  is  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  the  Slate  of  Oklahoma. 
He  Is  an  able  and  splendid  Representative, 
and  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  Introducing 
to  you  the  Honorable  Victor  Wickersham.  of 
th3  State  of  Oltlahoma. 

Mr.  WicKFJuriiAM.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar. Fellow  guests,  ifs  a  privilege  to  be 
here  today  with  you  folks.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  page  boys,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  mothers,  and  each  and  every  one  of  you 
whe  participates  In  this  type  of  work.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  tvent  to  Europe  and.  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  dead  bodies  packed  for 
3  miles  like  ccrclwood.  as  I  did.  then  you  can 
really  appreciate  the  value  of  these  bonds. 
Today  at  noon  I  rose  over  this  Capitol  In 
this  Sikorsky  helicopter  and.  as  we  hovered 
there  above  the  dome.  It  made  me  think  that 
perhaps  the  Lord  was  hovering  over  each  and 
every  one  of  you  and  over  our  boys  in  the 
service.  As  you  buy  these  bonds,  remember 
that  it  purchases  machines  like  this  and 
many  others  to  help  our  boys  In  the  service. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  McKellar.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
primarily  this  is  a  business  affair  this  after- 
noon. We  all  want  to  sell  bonds  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Government  to  keep  our  boys 
In  the  Army,  and  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Corps  going  while  this  war  Is  going 
on.  We  want  to  sell  these  bonds  and  we 
want  to  say  that  any  person  here,  lady  or 
gentleman,  any  person  who  wants  a  bond 
and  would  like  to  help  the  pages,  or  would 
like  to  help  the  Army,  or  the  Navy,  or  the 
Marine  Corps,  or  the  Air  Corps,  or  the  great 
Government  that  is  ours,  we  have  a  t>ootlx 
right  {u*ound  here  and  a  table  a  llttfe  beyond, 
and  you  can  go  there  and  buy  your  bonds  and 
have  yovir  name  inscribed  on  the  tablet  that 
Is  to  be  prepared.  It  is  a  splendid  invest- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  these  boys  will  make 
even  greater  sales  this  time  than  they  made 
last  year.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing to  you  another  distinguished  Senator 
of  the  United  States  who  happens  to  be  pres- 
ent with  us.  I  have  served  on  the  committee 
a  long  time  with  him.  He  knows  all  about 
money,  too.  He  knows  all  about  many 
things.  I  take  great  pleasure  In  Introducing 
to  you  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Hon- 
orable Homer  Ferguson. 

Senator  Ferguson.  Senator  McKellar, 
honored  guests,  pages,  fellow  citizens.  It  Is 
Indeed  fitting  today  that  we  open  this  bond 
drive  with  the  boys  christening  this  hell- 
copter.  I  look  upon  this  as  an  Instrument 
of  peace — an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
those  wounded  at  sea  may  be  rescued  and 
which  may  be  used  for  many  other  types  of 
rescue  work.  We  have  other  airplanes  that 
travel  much  faster  than  this,  but  the  fact 
that  this  helicopter  can  be  set  down  In  front 
of  the  Capitol  Building  Is  Indeed  a  marvel, 
and  we  are  going  to  hear  great  things  of  it  In 
the  future.  While  we  expect  victory  in 
Etjrope,  we  still  need  the  Instruments  of  war 
to  win  against  Japan.  We  rejoice  that  the 
battle  Is  about  over  In  Europe,  but  It  is  up 
to  each  and  every  American  citizen  to  work 
for  complete  victory  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world.  Only  then  will  we  realize  the  truth 
of  those  words  carved  over  the  door  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  Just  back  of  ua, 
"Equal  justice  under  law," 
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Iter  McKrtx.oi.  I  nov  introduce  Con- 
gressman Oeralo  Lancis.  of  Indiana,  whose 
heart  and  soul  is  In  this  work.  Conpress- 
man  Landis.  IHere  followj  applause  while 
Mr.  Landis  rises  to  acknowledge  this  Intro- 
duction.) 

Senator  McKellar.  About  a  hundred  years, 
more  or  less.  I  can't  be  accurate,  of  coxurse, 
about  a  hundred  years  ago  I  served  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  while  I  was 
there  I  had  a  very  distinguished  and  able 
friend.    Truthfully,  he  Is  young,  I  admit  it, 
but  he  Is  not  a  great  deal  younger  than  I 
am.    He  Is  one  of  the  finett  men  God  ever 
made.    I'm  delighted  to  see  him  here.    He 
doesn't  expect  me  to  do  It.  but  I  am  going 
to   Introduce  South  Trimble,  of  Kentucky. 
I  Applause  whUe  Mr.  Trlmljle  acknowlcdscs 
Introduction  by  rising.  |     Mr.  McKellar  con- 
tinues:   I   feel   that   I   should   applaud   my 
friend  because  I  love  him  vi'lth  all  my  heart. 
Now,    ladles    and    gentlemen,    well    have    a 
christening  participation,  a-id  I  want  to  read 
the  names  of  the  particlpfcnts:  Miss  Gloria 
Chavez,  maid  of  honor;  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Hall. 
Senate  page;    Mr.  Joseph   L.  Bowles.  House 
page:  Miss  Sylvia  BruU.  Latin- American  girl; 
and  Miss  Dorothy  Weaver,  n  naturalized  girl. 
Miss  Chavee.  It  is  customary  to  christen 
ships  with  champagne.    But  since  we  want 
the   congressional   page   ai.-   armada   to  be- 
come the  sea  gulls  which  will  rid  the  world 
of  the  locust  plague,  we  use  mineral  water. 
As  the  Lord  has  blessed  this  liquid  with  many 
healing  elements,  may  He  i.lso  bless  this  and 
all  our  ships  In  the  air  and  on  the  sea  toward 
ths  end  that  they  shall  quickly  rid  mankind 
of  the  diseases  of  tyranny   and  become  the 
healers   of   the  human   race.    May   He   also 
bless  the  work  which  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  undertook  by  sponsoring  the 
good-neighbor  policy  en  this  hemisphere — 
a  policy  which  we  hope  shall  reach  Into  every 
corner  of  the  world.     May  President  Truman 
be  guided  by  Him  in  his  efforts  to  complete 
this  humanitarian  underthklng, 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  christen  ihee  Conjrresst'onal 
Page  so  that  you  shall  brlrg  new  hope  to  the 
united  world,  to  cement  t.he  good-neighbor 
policy  of  the  American  hemisphere. 
(Here  ship  Is  hit  four  time  with  bottle.) 
Mr,  Hall.  I  christen  thee  Congressional 
Page,  air  armada  of  the  Senate,  to  become 
the  armada  of  peace  and  friendship  among 
all  peoples  on  earth. 

Miss  Brull.  We,  the  Latin  Americans,  your 
neighbors,  are  happy  and  proud  that  you 
have  asked  us  \o  Join  with  you  in  the  christ- 
ening of  your  Congressional  Page  and  hope 
that  the  young  people  of  the  country  will 
help  to  Increase  this  armixla  so  that  we  can 
bring  this  war  to  a  quicker  end  and  shall 
help  build  an  even  larger  American  air  force 
In  the  post-war  world  to  bring  us  of  the 
Americas  and  the  world  closer  together  In 
order  to  enjoy  each  other's  products  and  pro- 
duction, given  each  of  our  countries  by 
God.  and  to  the  labor  of  man  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  people  o^  all  the  world  for 
peace  and  mutual  prosperity. 

(Here  follows  translation  of  Miss  Brull's 
remarks  In  Spanish.) 

Miss  Weaver.  We  naturalized  Americans 
who  come  from  every  corner  of  the  globe 
appreciate  highly  that  we  can  participate  In 
this  worthy  christening  of  the  Congressional 
Page  armada  and  we  pray  ardently  that  these 
planes  shall  become  after  the  war  ambassa- 
dors to  teach  the  world  hew  to  live  the  Amer- 
ican way  among  themselves  and  with  their 
neighbors  so  that  our  children  and  the  yet 
unborn  children  of  the  returning  war  heroes 
will  not  have  to  die  on  foreign  soil. 

Senator  McKixlar.  Th«;  audience  will  come 
to  order  and  we  will  nov/  have  a  solo.  "God 
Blozs  America."  by  Miss  EUta  Nicholson. 
iSorg.J 


This  Changing  World 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOBAAS  S.  GORDON 

OF   ILUNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  article  by  Constan- 
tine  Brown,  This  Changing  World,  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Evening 
SUr  of  May  12,  1S45: 

THIS  CHANCING  WORLD 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
The    diplomatic    relations    between    the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  ons 
hand  and  Russia  on  the  other  have  entered 
another  difficult  phase. 

According  to  well-Informed  diplomats  here. 
President  Truman  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  received  Individually  on  Thursday 
a  reply  from  Moscow  to  their  observations 
regarding  the  Russian  leader's  failure  to  live 
up  to  the  Yalta  agreements.  Premier  Stalin's 
reply  to  Mr.  Churchill  is  said  to  have  been 
couched  in  stern  terms  and  in  unequivocal 
language. 

The  "observations"'  sent  from  Washington 
and  London  ar<!  said  to  have  dealt  with  the 
question  of  Poland,  Russia's  unilateral  ac- 
tions In  Romania,  Hungary,  and  Austria,  and 
the  failure  to  hold  elections  in  Yugoslavia. 

The  confirmation  of  the  reports  that  18 
Polish  underground  leaders  had  been  ar- 
rested In  Moscow  caused  consternation  In 
London  and  Washington. 

Within  48  hours  after  Mr.  Truman  had 
become  President  there  were  definite  indica- 
tions from  the  American  and  British  Amb.\s- 
sadors  In  Moscow  that  at  least  half  of  the 
Polish  group  would  be  Included  In  a  new 
Polish  government  In  order  to  permit  Poland 
to  be  represented  at  the  San  Pranclsco  Con- 
ference. Premier  Stalin  apparently  changed 
his  mind,  however,  by  the  time  Foreign  Com- 
missar Molotov  arrived  in  Washington. 

President  Tiuman  Is  said  to  have  expected 
to  clear  up  the  entire  situation  with  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  when  he  received 
him  at  the  White  House.  He  was  disap- 
pointed when  Mr.  Molotov  Informed  him  he 
had  no  Instructions  to  make  any  "deal"  on 
Poland,  but  had  come  to  the  United  States 
merely  as  Russia's  chief  delegate  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  President  Tiuman 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  then  took  up 
the  whole  question  with  Premier  Stalin  di- 
rectly and  In  order  to  make  their  arguments 
stronger  brought  up  every  one  of  the  points 
agreed  on  in  February  at  Yalta  which  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Government  had  not  lived  up  to. 
Among  these  matters  the  question  of  the 
tripartite  occupation  of  Avistria  and  par- 
ticularly Vienna  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  fore  strongly. 

It  appears  that  there  had  been  a  definite 
agreement  at  Yalta  that  Austria  should  be 
occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  three  Allies. 
Britain  was  to  send  troops  Into  southern 
Austria  and  take  temporary  possession  of 
Carlnthla  and  Carnlola.  The  United  States 
was  to  occupy  the  Austrian  area  on  the  Ba- 
varian border,  while  Russia  was  to  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Vienna  was  to  share  the 
same  fate  as  Berlin  and  be  divided  Into  three 
zones  shared  equally  by  the  American,  Rus- 
sian, and  British  forces. 

Since  we  had  no  direct  access  to  Vienna 
It  was  agreed  later  that  the  American  and 
British  token  forces  were  to  be  brought  by 
Air  and  supplied  in  the  same  manner.    Two 


Incidents  occurred  soon  after  Vienna's  libera- 
tion. The  Russians,  In  drawing  the  varloua 
occupational  lines  In  the  Austrian  capital, 
took  over  all  the  airfields,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  their  Allies  to  use  them  except  with 
their  permission.  This  meant  that  every 
time  transport  planes  arrived  they  had  to 
receive  permission  of  the  Russian  authorltle* 
to  land. 

But  while  negotiations  to  remedy  this  s't- 
uation  took  place.  Russia,  without  coiuultlng 
the  American  and  British  Governments  m 
provided  fta-  In  the  Yalta  agreements,  ftrmed 
an  Austrian  cabinet  under  78-year-old  Dr. 
Karl  Renner.  Alttaotigh  neither  Washington 
nor  London  recognised  this  government  and 
Moscow  was  duly  Informed  of  our  decision, 
the  Soviet  Government  extended  Its  full  rec- 
ognition to  the  new  puppet  organlEation  and 
pointed  out  that  we  would  have  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  presence  of  the  American 
and  British  forces  In  Vienna  with  the  new 
national  government  of  Ausula.  Austria  be- 
came a  "sovereign"  suie  once  more  almost 
overnight. 

This  action  by  Ru«!s1r  was  consld-red  In 
Washington  and  London  as  another  flarT»nt 
breach  of  the  Yalta  agreements.  All  these 
matters,  together  with  the  failure  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government  to  hold  free  elections 
and  the  difficulties  of  otir  diplomatic  and 
military  missions  In  moving  freely  in  Rus- 
sian-liberated countries,  were  summed  up 
and  sent  to  Moscow.  In  his  reply  Premier 
Stalin  Is  reported  to  have  refused  to  recede 
from  his  position. 


J.    G.    White    Engineering    Corporabon 
Report  Ignores  St.  Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1  I  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  some  remarks  about  an  alleged 
engineering  report — economic  engineer- 
ing—of the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, dealing  with  the  resources  and 
possibilities  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
My  remarks  are  found  in  the  Appendin, 
page  A2005.  Incorporated  in  those  re- 
marks was  a  very  able  editorial  from 
Duluth  Publicity,  under  date  of  Saturday, 
April  28.  1945.  which  called  attention  to 
the  omissions  in  the  J.  O.  White  Enfri- 
neering  Corporation  report  of  the  value 
of  the  cheap  transjxirtation  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  in 
future  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interceding  to  note  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Duluth  Herald,  Djiuth, 
Minn.,  under  date  of  Mey  10, 1C45.  which 
reads  as  follows: 

PITTENGER    ON    W^Hm    REPORT 

In  the  CoNGHEseioNAL  Record  Appendix  fcr 
May  1,  appears  an  extension  of  remarks  t» 
Congressman  W.  A.  Fittencer,  of  this  district, 
attaching  the  Whits  report,  which  pictures 
Minnesota  pretty  nearly  flat  en  its  back  and 
helpless  in  a  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
futuristic  way.  Mr.  FriTENCEB  devoted  his 
attack  from  another  angle  than  those  from 
which  the  press  and  different  organtzat.ons 
of  the  State  plunged  their  stJettos  into  the 
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report   and    the   White   Co..    Its   compilers. 
And  there  were  plenty  such  attacks. 

Mr.  PTTTENcrw  took  up  the  negligent  atti- 
tude cf  the  White  report  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  vir- 
tually ignoring  a  project  that  would  mean 
•  new  era  In  transportation  and  a  conversion 
of  Duluth.  the  only  port  of  consequence  of 
the  State.  Into  a  world  terminus.  Especially 
when  the  White  Co.  had  been  hired  to 
uncover  commercial  and  Industrial  avenues 
cf  progress  and  development  for  the  State. 

"Money  must  be  plentiful  and  people  must 
like  to  waste  It."  said  the  Eighth  District 
Representative,  "if  the  State  spent  •175,000 
for  a  report  which  entirely  overlooked  the 
unlimited  possibilities  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
development,  so  far  as  progress  In  Minnesota 
and  other  adjacent  Slates  is  concerned." 

Of  course,  It  should  be  explained,  the  hir- 
ing of  the  White  Co.  was  engineered  by 
Interests  not  favorable  to  Duluth.  for  a  pur- 
pose, the  purpose  being  obvious  on  a  reading 
of  the  report. 

"I  am  under  the  Impression."  continued 
Mr.  PrrrTNCER,  "that  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Duluth.  a>DUt  178  miles  away,  had  some  in- 
dustrialists who  'engineered'  this  engineer- 
ing report.  They  evidently  saw  to  It  that  the 
report  was  tailor  made,  and  must  have  felt 
that  Duluth  was  an  orphan  or  a  stepchild. 
and  did  not  'flt  In'  with  the  purposes  they 
had  In  mind  In  getting  this  report." 

We  feel  the  Congressman  has  made  as  clear 
an  explanation  of  the  situation  as  Is  neces- 
sary, and  we  don't  expect  to  hear  a  reply. 

The  able  editorial  points  out  much 
better  than  I  can  do  the  implications 
contained  in  this  alleged  report  which 
the  editor  calls  the  White  Report.  It 
seems  strange  that  anyone  claiming  to  be 
an  authority  on  economics  and  agricul- 
tural development  would  entirely  over- 
look the  tremendous  importance  of  water 
transportation,  which,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  all  over  the  world,  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  all  nations. 

If  we  are  dealing  in  color-scheme  ef- 
fects. I  am  afraid  that  the  word  "white" 
is  the  wrong  word  to  use  as  an  adjective 
applicable  to  describe  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  this  engineering  corporation. 


G>loreclo-Bif  Thompson  Diversion  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
It  is  proven  that  food  is  as  essential  in 
winning  a  war  as  ammunition.  Now 
after  the  first  round  and  our  first  enemy 
has  been  defeated,  food  and  ammunition 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war  against 
the  Japanese  are  just  as  important  and 
essential  as  they  have  been  since 
December  7,  1941. 

As  our  special  investigating  commit- 
tees on  food  continue  their  efforts  to 
discover  the  cause  of  our  shortages  and 
offer  proper  remedies,  sugar  appears  as 
one  of  the  most  scarce  of  our  vital  food 
products. 

In  the  Second  Congressionsd  District 
of  Colorado  we  have  12  beet-sugar  man- 
ufacturing or  processing  plants.  Under 
pressure  from  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration we  have  increased  our  beet  acre- 
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remarks : 


THE  MIRACU:  TUNNIX  THR01 TGH  THZ  DIVIDE 

A  short  time  ago  some  lalf  a  hundred 
Longmont  district  men,  whD  are  Interested 
in  the  Colorado-Big  Thompi  on  water  diver- 
sion project,  rode  deep  ir  to  the  famous 
Adams  tunnel  which  has 
miles  through  solid  rock  ujider  the  Conti- 
nental Divide. 

This  famous  tube,  the  longest  in  the  world 
to  be  driven  from  two  por  ;al8,  is  9  feet  9 
Inches  In  diameter  and  was  hpled  through  last 
summer.  It  Is  now  being 
Crete — concrete  so  smooth  t^at  It  appears  to 
be  steel  plates. 

The  Longmonters  entered 
above  Estes  Park  after  cU  nblng  aboard  a 
three-car  train  pulled  by  a;i  electric  motor. 
As  the  electric  train  bumpud  and  clattered 
over  Its  uneven,  narrow-]  age 
passengers,  who  were  sour  dly  spanked  by 
wooden-car  benches  for  th;  entire  Journey 
became  acutely  conscious  of  i  brisk  draft  and 
a  temperature  not  much  atxDve  40   degrees. 


the  east  portal 


As  the  train  pulled  Itself 


earth,  the  passengers  becan  e  conscious  that 
they  were  going  Into  a  hole  of  solid  granite, 
schist  and  gneiss  rocks — roc  cs  that  were  an 
cient  and  fused  by  heat  b  ifore  the  earth's 
crust  folded  up  to  make  the  locky  Mountains 
60.000.000  years  ago 

Diu-lng  the  first  mile  Inslc^  It  Is  noted  that 
heavy  Iron  ribs  support  tie  granite  walls 
which  are  crumbling  and  sli  icklng  due  to  ex 
posure  to  the  air.  In  some  freas  water  seeps 
through  with  the  force  of  a 
As  the  train  bumps  on. 
reached  which  needs  no  supjjort.  The  change 
Is  easily  noted  because  elect]  Ic  lights  line  the 
tunnel  at  distances  of  50  f e  't 

A  mile  or  so  before  the  train  reaches  the 
center  of  the  Continental  Ilvlde.  about  e'a 
miles  in.  the  iron  supports  are  used  again. 
They  are  needed  because  o    the  huge  pres- 

At  the  point 
thickness  of  the 


sure  of  the  mountain  abovn 
where  the  train  stops,  the 
ground j»bove  Is  3,800  feet  ahd  the  tempera- 
ture waf  over  82  degrees.  1  he  peak  through 
which  the  tube  goes  Is  12.^83  feet  high 

The  passengers  got  off  the 
J.  M.  Dllle.  secretary-managjer  of  the  North 
em  Colorado  Water  Conservation  District, 
waded  through  water  pasi  giant  concrete 
machines  and  fantastic  ferns  to  the  point 
where  concreting  the  tube  was  under  way. 
After  the  lecture  regardin)  the  work,  the 
awed  observers  scrambled  in  their  wooden 
train  and  bumped  back  to  t  le  east  entrance. 
The  ride  required  50  mlnules  to  go  and  45 
minutes  coming  out 

This  tunnel,  when  comrilete,  will  divert 
water  pumped  into  Shadovi 
through  Grand  Lake  to  the  I  astern  slope,  and 
will  generate  over  90.000,00)  kilowatt-hours 
of  electrical  energy  annuall  7 
plants  are  provided  for.  Tie  Green  Moun 
tain  plant  Is  now  In  operation.  Mary's  Lake 
and  Kstes  Park  plants  will  be  built  soon 
after  the  war,  and  the  oth<  rs  &s  needed. 

The  tunnel  will  make  32< 
water  available  to  bring  611 


deeper  Into  the 


summer  shower, 
solid    granite    Is 


.000  acre-feet  of 
,000  acres  of  al- 


ready irrigated  land  to  full  broductlon.  The 
water  will  reach  the  farms  through  present 
Irrigation  systems,  but  will  ;  tut  no  new  lands 
under  irrigation.      The  wai  er  project  alone 


will  boost  the  value  of  crops  In  northern 
Colorado  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  stabi- 
lize the  Income  of  175.000  people.  The 
Longmont  district  will  benefit  greatly,  how 
greatly  only  the  people  who  have  actually 
gone  through  the  miracle  tunnel  can  realize. 


Food  Famine  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that  I  con- 
sider the  key  jlficiaLs  and  the  policy-mak- 
ing oflBcials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration a  first-class  failure.  I  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  about  them  2  years 
ago  and  my  remarks  appeared  on  Thurs- 
day, July  8,  1943,  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  that  date.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  critical.  It  Is  always  diplomatic 
and  easy  to  pay  tribute  and  to  hand  out 
orange  blossoms  and  sunflowers  and  red 
roses  to  those  who  do  a  good  job.  How- 
ever, we  just  can't  do  that  in  connection 
with  this  particular  Government  bureau. 
In  this  connection,  I  have  no  criticism 
for  the  various  employees  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  who  carry  out  the 
regulations  that  are  mimeographed  every 
hour,  with  rapid  change,  and  sent  to 
them.  They  are  doing  the  best  they  can. 
However,  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the 
policy-making  boys  in  this  Bureau  here 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

They  have  done  everything  they  could 
to  create  a  food  shortage.  Other  bun- 
gling and  ignorant-minded  bureaus  may 
deserve  a  lot  of  honorable  mention  for 
helping  out  in  the  mess,  but  do  not  for- 
get we  started  out  with  O.  P.  A.  and  it 
had  promised  to  make  and  carry  out  reg- 
ulations which  would  keep  prices  down, 
increase  production,  and  even  in  wartime 
make  everybody  sensitive  to  the  more 
abundant  life. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  like  this  fault-find- 
ing idea,  so  I  take  Senator  Elmer  Thomas, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  as  one  of  the 
authors  of  my  food  bible.  I  do  this  so 
the  "braintrusters"  and  New  Dealers  will 
understand  that  I  am  trying  to  be  non- 
political  and  fortify  myself  with  com- 
ment from  an  impartial  observer.  Said 
Senator  Thomas  In  a  newspaper  interview 
in  the  Washington  Post  for  April  29: 

I  would  be  for  anything  other  than  what 
we  have. 

Senator  Thomas  declared — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  meat  situation  must 
have  some  extraordinary  attention  and  It  Is 
obvious  to  me  that  O.  P.  A.  has  failed  on  the 
problem  to  date. 

In  a  speech  the  other  day,  our  col- 
league the  Honorable  August  H.  Andre- 
sen  pointed  out  findings  of  the  House 
investigating  committee  of  which  he  is 
a  member  indicating  that  there  not  only 
would  be  a  shortage  of  meat  and  other 
vital  foods  in  this  coyntry,  but  that  in 
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the  case  of  some  foods  there  would  be 
none  at  all. 

In  view  of  these  startling  disclosures,  I 
just  want  to  ask  why  there  is  any  delay 
in  changing  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  or  on  either  side  of  the  bank. 
We  need  a  food  administrator  and  we 
need  him  badly  and  we  need  him  now. 


Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  8.  1945. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  C.  Coli. 
Member  of  Congress , 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Bill:    I  have  been  noticing  In  the 
press  that  an  action  of  Congress  is  pending 
to  confer  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  the  late  President. 

Such  an  action  would  be  a  clear  violation 
of  the  law  creating  the  honor.  But  It  would 
be  more  than  that,  It  would  be  a  cheapening 
of  the  honors  that  have  been  bestowed  on 
men  who  have  deserved  the  high  honor  and 
upon  whom  It  has  been  legally  bestowed. 

Everything  that  we  have  prized  seems  to 
have  been  cheapened.  Exalted  rank  has  been 
bestowed  with  a  lavlshness  that  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  lavlshness  of  our  spending  of 
money.  But  the  honors  that  a  proud  nation 
has  given  to  men  for  their  valor  on  the  field 
of  battle,  "in  action  involving  actual  con- 
nict  with  an  enemy  •  •  •  by  gallantry 
and  Intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  should  never 
be  trifled  with  or  cheapened. 

I  know  that  the  charge  of  partisanship 
will  be  made  against  the  man  who  opposes 
the  movement.  But  every  dictate  of  patriot- 
ism requires  that  this  travesty  be  not  al- 
lowed. When  an  act  of  paUiotlc  apprecia- 
tion involves  a  violation  of  law  it  is  a  dis- 
grace and  not  an  honor  to  him  who  receives 
it.  If  anything  in  the  country  should  be 
preserved  sacred  It  Is  this  medal  of  honor. 
If  it  Is  desired  to  strike  a  medal  In  honor 
of  Roosevelt  let  the  Congress  provide  for  It 
specially.  Let  them  not  shove  him  as  an 
Intruder  among  these  men  whom  we  have 
honored  with  the  highest  honor  because  of 
their  highest  devotion  and  bravery. 

If  I  were  In  your  place  they  might  shout 
partisanship  forever  but  I  would  never  con- 
sent to  this  disgraceful  action.  Suppose  the 
law  required  that  a  copy  of  the  recital  of  the 
reason  for  the  action  should  be  sent  to  all 
living  men  holding  a  like  honor.  Each  of 
them  would  get  out  the  similar  recital  of  the 
reason  back  of  his  own  honor.  He  would 
find  some  gallant  and  brave,  outstanding 
action,  "beyond  the  caU  of  duty."  at  the  risk 
of  his  life.  "In  actual  conflict  with  an  enemy." 
He  would  see  that  he  had  at  that  price  won 
the  honor  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game.  He  would  look  in  vain  for  a  Justifica- 
tion for  this  last  bestowal.  Can  you  Imagine 
Colin  Kelly  and  his  fellows  meeting  Rooaevelt 
on  the  other  shore,  all  of  them  wearing  their 
decorations  and  their  citations  and  compar- 
ing notes?  At  last  they  come  to  the  la£t 
recipient  of  the  honor  and  they  find  that  his 
decDration  was  not  given  according  to  law, 
for  gaUantry  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  nor  In 


combat  with  an  armed  enemy.  And  they 
would  ask  him.  How  come?  I  can  Imagine 
them  again  reviewing  the  citations  on  all 
the  other  breasts  and  then  saying  to  the 
newest  comer,  "Brother,  you  don't  belong." 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States  conferring  this  highest  of  our  honors 
on  one  whom  they  know  not  to  be  entitled 
to  It. 

My  son  was  given  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross.  It  was  conferred  posthumously  be- 
cause of  a  dangerous  m.s^ion  vciuntarlly 
performetU)y  him.  In  the  doing  of  which  he 
was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  died  a  few 
days  later.  His  mother  and  I  were  very 
proud  of  the  decoration  and  of  the  citation. 
But  if  the  Congress  or  any  other  authority 
embarked  on  the  program  of  conferring  like 
decorations  on  men  who  never  were  on  the 
line  of  battle,  we  should  be  very  much  in- 
clined to  return  to  the  authorities  who  Usued 
It  the  decoration  they  had  robbed  of  all  of 
Its  honor. 

I  suppose  that  technically  the  President 
might  be  supposed  to  be  eligible  to  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  but  I  think  that  a 
fair  reading  of  tlie  law  makes  even  that  ques- 
tionable. He  Is  certainly  jiot  eligible  to  re- 
ceive either  of  the  two  higher  decorations. 
Por  you  people  to  confer  it  on  one  man  In 
violation  of  the  strict  conditions  heretofore 
by  law  governing  Its  bestowal,  is  to  cheapen 
the  decoration  on  the  breast  of  every  man 
living  or  dead  on  whom  It  has  been  worthily 
bestowed. 

I  hope  that  a  movement  will  take  form 
that  win  prevent  this  Inroad  on  custom  as 
It  has  prevailed  for  so  long  and  that  you  may 
be  Identified  with  It.  I  should  hope  this 
even  If  I  knew  that  It  might  prove  unpopular. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  It  will  be  recognized 
as  a  loyal  action  In  behalf  of  a  most  sacred 
tradition  and  will  not  be  unpopular. 
Yotu's  trtUy, 

W.  A.  Prnim«. 


pect  a  machinery  that  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  workable  peace  that  will  at  least 
keep  another  world  war  from  engulfing  us 
once  again.  Let  us  direct  our  prayers  that 
the  peace  will  be  won,  that  our  leaders  will 
meet  with  compassion  and  tolerance  In  their 
hearts  so  that  a  friendship  of  strength  will 
be  built  that  will  overshadow  the  suspicions 
and  quarrels  that  are  the  cause  of  wars. 


We  Must  Win  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP  wa£h:ngton 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Enumclaw  Coiuier-Herald  of  May  3, 
1945: 

WX  MUST  WIN  THE  PEACE 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the  ses- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  meeting  In  San 
Francisco.  The  question  upon  the  lips  of 
everyone  Is  "Will  they  succeed  In  establishing 
the  right  machinery  for  a  permanent  peace?" 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  organi- 
zation will  fall.  It  cannot  fall,  for  If  It  does 
It  win  mean  the  end  of  our  civilization.  The 
next  war  with  Its  buzz  bombs  and  other  dev- 
astating methods  of  warfare  would  mean 
practically  the  extinction  of  human  life  on 
this  earth. 

With  such  a  threatening  cloud  hanging 
overhead.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  we 
humans  can  fumble  the  chance  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  permanent  peace. 

But  after  all.  the  leaders  of  our  various 
world  nations  are  but  human  beings.  They 
are  subject  to  the  frailties  of  human  selfish- 
ness, national  patriotism,  power  politics  and 
all  of  those  suspicions  that  cause  disagree- 
ments. 

Because  these  leaden  are  human,  we  can- 
not expect  a  perfect  peace  but  we  can  ex- 


Universal  Military  Traininf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  SpeJJcer,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

State  or  Conxecticut, 

Secretary's  Omcr. 
Hartford,  May  11, 1945. 
Hon.  Hhbman  P.  Kopplxmann, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Kopplxmann  :  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Honorable  Searls  Dcarlngton, 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Honorable  John  L.  Sullivan,  clerk  of  tt« 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  there  is 
herewith  transmitted  a  certified  copy  of  House 
Joint  Resolutlqp  No.  265,  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  pass  universal  military  training 
legislation  at  the  present  session,  adopted  by 
both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  of  tha 
State  of  Connecticut. 
Respectfully, 

Samttel  S.  Ooocel, 
Deputy  Secretary  o]  State. 

Rcssolutlon    memorializing   the    Congress   to 

pass  universal  military  training  legislation 

at  the  present  session 

Whereas  twice  within  the  last  25  years  the 
people  of  these  United  States  have  been 
forced  to  bear  the  terrible  consequ-nces  of 
their  lack  of  preparedness.  In  the  loss  of  their 
sons  and  In  the  waste  of  their  wealth;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  preparedness  of  this 
Nation  la  1939  and  again  In  1941  undoubtedly 
encouraged  the  aggressor  nations.  Germany 
and  Japan.  In  starting  a  world  confiicl;  and 

Whereas  developments  in  modern  warfare 
make  It  highly  Improbable  that  the  United 
States  in  a  future  var  will  be  given  the  time 
by  a  potential  aggressor  to  prepare  their 
defenses;  and 

Whereas  the  future  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  cooperation  of  these  United 
States  In  maintaining  such  peace,  and  on 
the  conviction  of  other  nations  that  these 
United  States  through  their  strength  mean 
to  preserve  such  peace;  and 

Whereas  the  hand  of  the  President  of  these 
United  States  will  be  strengthened  in  future 
International  conferences  by  the  avowed  df- 
termlnatlor.  of  the  piople  of  these  United 
States  to  hereafter  maintain  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness; and 

Whereas  minority  groups,  despite  the  con- 
victions of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ihesj 
United  States  and  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  are  already  at- 
tempting to  postpone  necessary  action  to 
keep  these  United  States  stror.g  and  pre- 
pared; and 

Whereas  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  in  his  wisdom  and  In  his  knowledge, 
has  already  stated  to  the  Congress  his  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  for  universal  mUl- 
tary  training:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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ResolvM.  That  the  B<pr««enUUTes  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  tlM  OoBgrcH  of  thea* 
United  States  be  respectfnUy  rctpMsted  to 

make  effort  to  further  th«  paanc*  o*  univer- 
sal military  training  legtAtki  during  tha 
present  session  of  the  Coufi— .  so  that  these 
United  States  may  never  again  be  forced  to 
face  a  potential  aggressor  without  adequate 
|veparedne&s:  and  be  it  further 

Jtesolrtd.  That  the  clerk  of  the  senate  and 
the  clerk  of  the  bouse  be  directed  to  forward 
a  copv  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  for  Connecticut  in  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

Passed  house  of  representatives  April  25, 
1M5. 

Pussed  senate  May  2,  1945. 


Address    by    Justice    Douglas    Opening 
Indiana  Bond  Sale  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  campaign  in  Indiana 
opened  most  auspiciously  at  Indianapolis 
last  Friday,  May  11.  with  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  as  the  orator  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  the  greatest  and  probably  the  most 
sxiccessful  War-bond  meeting  ever  held 
in  Indiana,  with  representatives  from 
every  county  in  the  State  in  attendance. 
The  address  delivered  by  Justice  Douglas 
was  so  masterful  and  inspiring  that  I 
ha\'c  asked  and  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  Hou.<:e  to  insert  it  in  full  in 
the  CoNcnESSioNAL  Record  so  that  it  may 
be  read  by  people  all  over  the  Nation.  It 
was  as  follows: 

Three  dajre  ago  we  celebrated  VE-day.  In 
one  way.  celebration  seems  an  odd  word  to 
use  for  what  we  all  felt  when  vre  knew'  the 
war  In  Eti'ope  was  over.  The  sirens  blew  for 
victory.  But  at  the  same  time  the  church 
bells  tolled  for  the  dead. 

There  will  be  more  dead,  and  more  wound- 
ed, before  the  war  with  Japan  is  won.  Oiir 
dsdicat.on  to  the  task  of  winning  that  war 
sobers  our  celebration  of  victory  In  Europe. 
There  is  no  heart  in  America  which  does  not 
feel  it. 

We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  another 
task,  too — as  gravely  and  as  fervently  as  we 
have  to  final  victory.  That  is  the  task  of 
making  victory  secure  and  permanent.  There 
must  be  no  more  war.  To  win  the  war 
agalr^t  Japan,  to  win  the  war  against  war — 
these  are  the  great  Jobs  ahead. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  there  must  be  no  more 
war.  No  one  thinks  it  will  be  an  easy  thing 
to  do.  It  can't  be  done  by  governments  and 
security  agreements  alone.  In  this  country, 
from  its  very  earliest  days,  we  have  known 
that  a  government  Is  nothing  but  the  instru- 
ment of  the  people.  Today,  it  is  only  the 
fletermination  of  the  people  of  the  earth  to 
work  for  peace  that  can  end  the  threat  of 
ii-ar.  The  democratic  processes  are  the  surest 
guaranty  that  war  will  be  ended. 

We  have  a  right  to  celebrate  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Europe — because  of  the  way  we 
won.  because  of  what  we  fought  against. 
The  war  in  Europe  was  won  by  no  single 
nation.     We  won  it,  and  the  Russians  wou 


It,  and  the  English  and  th  t  French  and  all 
the  peoples  who  couidn't  )e  conquered  by 
tanks,  or  torture,  or  the  1  lea  of  a  master 
race.  The  Germans  thougt  t  that  brutality, 
and  terror,  and  mass  educat  on  for  evil  could 
conqper  the  human  spirit.  They  were  wrong. 
It  is  part  of  our  triumpli  that  they  were 
proven  wrong  In  those  Ideas.  Let  us  celebrate 
that. 

The  Germans  thought  mil  tary  might  could 
take  the  place  of  civil  gov<  rnment  and  due 
process  of  law.  They  wen  wrong.  Let  us 
celebrate  that. 

They  thought  that  Gest  ipo  terror  could 
beget  through  fear  greater  oyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  people  to  their  coun  try  than  freedom 
could.  They  were  wrong.  Let  us  celebrate 
that. 

They  thought  that  betrayal  was  as  easily 
learned  as  loyalty  and  as  t  im  a  foundation 
of  national  strength.  They  were  wrong.  The 
Nazis  betrayed  their  own  pe  )ple.  They  found 
Quisling  to  betray  the  Norwegians,  and  Laval 
to  betray  the  French.  But  they  could  not 
make  the  human  spirit  be  ray  its  own  dig- 
nity.    Let  us  celebrate  that. 

The  Nazis  could  enslave  nllllons  and  work 
them  to  death,  starving  tliem  even  as  they 
put  them  at  work  making  weapons  for  their 
conquerors.  They  ccu'.d  and  did  spread 
cruelty  and  ruin  over  Europe.  They  cculd 
and  did  destroy  almost  everything  they 
touched.  But  the  one  thing  they  could  not 
and  did  not  destroy  was  t  le  age-old  deter- 
mination of  human  beings  to  live  in  d  gnity, 
and  decency,  and  honor. 

It  was  the  Nazis  themselves  who  were 
destroyed. 

And  let  us  celebrate  that. 

But  let  us  never  forget  tt  e  desolation  they 
have  left  behind  them.  The  Allies  today 
find  themselves  the  heirs  a',  that  desolation. 
To  help  Europe  remake  itself  for  peace  will 
be  very  hard.  Too  much  bli  )od  has  been  shed, 
too  many  children  have  s  ;arved.  too  many 
adults  have  lived  with  despi  ilr.  There  will  be 
no  easy  solution,  nor  any  quick  one. 

But  we  must  never  forg  !t  that  the  blocd 
was  shed  by  the  Nazis,  tl  e  starvation  was 
allowed  or  enforced  by  t  lem,  the  despa.r 
created  by  their  will.  This  is  what  the 
Nazis  did.  This  Is  what  they  would  have 
done  to  us.  This  is  what  \  re  fought  against. 
And  this  Is  what  went  dow  i  to  defeat  before 
us. 

We  beat  not  only  the  C  erman  Army — we 
beat  the  Nazi  idea.      Let    is  cslebrate  that. 

We  have  a  right  to  celeb  "ate  It.  Our  vic- 
tory is  a  real  victory.  I  ecause  it  is  real 
it  impoees  some  definite  ob  Igatlons  upon  us. 

The  Germans  are  beaten  Their  domina- 
tion of  Europe  and  their  ihreat  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  at  an  end  That  was  true 
once  before,  in  1913,  but  it  did  not  remain 
true.  The  Allies  dlssipatec  their  victory  be- 
cause they  failed  to  accept  the  obligations 
It  imposed.  Cynicism  wai  easier  than  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  easier  nc  w.  It  will  always 
be  easier.     And  It  will  alwiys  be  disastrous. 

Victory  In  Europe  will  certainly  be  fol- 
lowed by  victory  in  Asia.  To  say  that  we 
are  sure  of  this  is  not  to  aelittle  the  effort 
necessary   for  complete   vl<  tory  over  Japan. 

And  when  that  war  is  won  we  shall  again 
find  ourselves  faced  with  desolation  and 
despair  created  by  the  Japiinese.  There  will 
have  to  be  an  answer  to  that  despair  In  Asia 
as  In  Europe. 

Charity  to  those  who  su  ler  is  no  answer. 
Food  for  the  hungry,  medlslne  for  the  sick, 
clothing  for  the  ragged  art  only  partial  an- 
swers. What  we  can  gi  re.  we  will  give, 
and  gladly.  But  material  aid  alone  cannot 
cure  the  sickness  of  this  ^rair-tom  world  or 
begin  to  solve  Its  problens.  If  we  expect 
to  buy  gratitude  with  gift)  we  shall  be  un- 
fair to  those  we  help.  They  need  more  than 
that.      They  need  their  s^-respect. 

Self-reliance  Is  a  good  A|nerican  word.    It 
has  become  a  good  European  word,  too. 
peoples  who  need  our  help 
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The 
want  to  and  can 


help  them82lves.  They  know  the  price  of 
national  failure  in  the  modern  world.  Fice- 
dom  cannot  be  Imposed  and  peace  cannot  be 
bought.  Only  a  people  who  themselves  lack 
self-respect  would  try  to  barter  the  help  that 
must  be  given  freely,  or  to  buy  the  friendship 
that  must  flow  from  cooperation  between 
nations. 

If  we  deny  the  power  of  moral  ld?allsm — 
if,  instead,  we  Idealize  mere  power — we  shall 
b3  untrue  to  the  men  who  died  In  this  war — 
to  our  sons,  to  the  countless  dead  we  never 
knew  and  whose  names  are  strange  to  us,  and 
to  unborn  generations. 

If  we  forget  that  America  Is  rich  because 
it  is  free,  and  that  it  is  respected  because  it 
is  both,  we  shall  be  untrue  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  leader  of  America  and  of  the 
world,  for  whom  we  mourn — Franklin  Roose- 
velt. He  knew  that  we  cannot  buy  prosperity 
for  ourselves  or  peace  for  the  world  by  loans 
and  exports  alone.  He  and  his  great  co- 
worker, Cordell  Hull,  fought  not  only  the 
illusion  of  political  isolation,  but  the  temp- 
tation of  ceonomic  isolation  as  well. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  that  we  dare  not 
shut  ourselves  up  within  our  own  boundaries, 
and  within  our  own  minds.  He  knew  that  we 
cannot  divide  the  world  In  two,  at  once  ex- 
pecting to  get  on  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  leave  us 
alone.    We  tried  that  course,  and  we  failed. 

Economic  break -down  in  Europe  was  cause 
of  economic  depression  in  America.  Japan's 
attack  on  China  led  IncvUablv  to  Japan's  at- 
tack on  the  United  States.  German  aggres- 
sion against  Czechoslovakia  became  a  threat 
to  our  shores.  No  words  or  bribes — no  kind 
of  appeaf  ement — could  restrain  those  bent  on 
conquering  the  whole  world. 

Governments  begin  when  human  beings 
realize  that  they  have  mutual  concerns.  Our 
society  is  now  more  clearly  seen  as  world- 
wide. Therefore,  we  now  more  clearly  set 
that  cur  concerns  are  worid-wlde.  too. 

We  can  never  again  "help  China."  or  "feed 
Belgium."  because  we  are  sor.y  for  the  people 
of  those  lands.  China  and  Belgium  and  the 
United  States  are  together  part  cf  something 
bigger.  If  we  help  China  we  help  ourselves, 
in  the  simplest  and  most  literal  meaning  of 
the  word.  And  there  Is  no  other  way  that 
we  can  help  any  part  of  the  world,  except  by 
underetandtng  our  concern  In  each  other. 
There  is  no  other  road  to  world  order  and  to 
peace. 

Mutual  concern  and  mutual  trust  are 
founded  on  mutual  respect.  There  is  a 
strange  kind  of  fear,  in  some  places,  over 
America's  ability  to  com.mend  respect.  There 
is,  at  times,  doubt  whether  we  are  smart 
enough  to  deal  successfully  with  the  other 
powers  of  the  world;  doubt  over  our  trading 
position.  Respect  for  others — nations  or  in- 
dividuals— is  impossible  without  self-respect. 
Our  self-respect  ultimately  turns  on  our  own 
achievements  In  peace  as  well  es  In  war.  Our 
trading  position  with  the  rest  of  the  world  ia 
Just  as  good  as  we  make  life  In  America. 

If  we  fail  in  our  national  task  we  shall  fall 
in  our  international  task.  If  our  soldiers 
come  home  to  depression  and  uneniployment, 
to  the  kind  of  blindness  and  irresponsibility 
that  flourished  In  the  decade  after  the  last 
war.  we  will  lose  our  chance  to  Influence  the 
world.  Machiavelll  himself  would  not  be 
able  to  make  a  good  trade  for  us.  Defeat  in 
foreign  affairs  will  simply  reflect  failure  in 
national  affairs. 

The  people  of  Europe,  like  the  people  of 
Asia,  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  how 
great  is  our  strength.  They  have  seen  us 
land  In  Italy  and  Prance  and  overrun  half  a 
continent.  They  have  seen  us  beaten  bit- 
terly in  the  Philippines,  only  to  come  back, 
help  those  Islands  to  regain  their  freedom, 
and  drive  on  past  them  to  threaten  the 
Japanese  homeland.  They  have  seen  us 
build  a  transportation  system  across  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  They  have  seen  us 
build  airports  and  arsenals  overnight  In 
swamps   and  desolate   islands.    They   know 
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Just  how  good  we  can  be.  They  now  have 
good  and  new  standards.  American  stand- 
ards, by  which  to  Judge  America.  They  will 
know  if  we  fail  to  meet  the  standards  we  our- 
selves have  set  for  us  and  for  the  world. 
The  good  people  of  the  world  pray  that  we 
will  not  fall.  More  than  anything  In  the 
world,  they  want  us  to  succeed.  They  hope- 
fully believe  that  their  success  is  tied  up 
with  ours.  American  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  under  law,  American  Industrial  abil- 
ity and  inventive  genius,  have  become  most 
important  and  precious  to  people  all  over  the 
world  who  have  suffered  under  the  aggressor 
nations. 

They  have  Just  one  question  to  ask  us — 
can  you  make  your  ideals  and  your  wealth 
work  for  good  in  peacetime,  too?  They  are 
emerging  from  the  war  as  new  people,  with 
unlimited  expectations  from  the  new  life  and 
opportunity  which  has  been  granted  them. 
The  peoples  who  are  fighting  their  way  Into 
the  peace  are  thinking  more  like  Americans 
than  many  of  us  realize. 

The  only  sure  way  for  us  to  keep  the  re- 
spect of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  respect 
that  has  been  won  so  Impressively  during 
this  war  by  our  soldiers  overseas  and  by  our 
workers  at  home,  the  only  way  for  us  to  keep 
that  respect  is  to  be  worthy  of  it. 

But  America  cannot  serve  either  itself  or 
the  human  family,  unless  It  Is  as  strong  eco- 
nomically as  it  is  strong  at  waging  wer 
against  aggressors.  That  brings  us  to  the 
immediate  problem  of  today. 

War  bonds  are  a  very  important  part  of 
our  American  system.  First  of  all.  they  are 
fine  Investments — Investments  In  dollars.  In- 
vestments In  peace.  The  savings  they  repre- 
sent are  also  an  essential  check  on  Inflation 
and  run-away  spending.  There  Is  Indeed  no 
occasion  to  worry  about  Inflation  if  we  con- 
tinue to  put  every  dollar  over  rock-bottom 
expenses  into  the  purchase  of  War  bonds. 

But  War  bonds  have  a  different  kind  of 
Importance  too.  They  are  symbols  of  the  Na- 
tion's participation  In  the  war.  They  are 
service  stripes  for  the  home  front. 

Every  time  we  buy  a  bond,  we  buy  a  part 
of  a  secure  peace  for  ourselves,  for  our  coun- 
trymen, and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
time  we  buy  a  bond,  we  buy  part  of  a  gun, 
or  a  tank,  or  a  plane  These  tools  have  gone 
overseas.  They  have  done  their  job.  They 
have  done  it  through  the  sweat  and  the 
b'.ood  and  the  skill  of  American  fighting  men. 
And  what  paid  for  them  here  was  not  just 
money.  It  was  the  sweat  and  the  skill  of  the 
men  on  the  job  who  made  the  tools.  The 
bonds  are  one  way  the  tools  go  overseas. 
They  are.  indeed,  bonds  between  the  people 
who  have  won  the  war  on  the  home  front 
and  the  people  who  have  won  It  overseas. 
They  are  the  living  symbols  of  our  unity,  of 
democracy  in  action.  The  character  of  the 
Nation  and  ourselves  as  individuals  is  Indeed 
judged  by  great  voluntary  activities  such  as 
sustain  the  War  bond  program. 

Symbols,  like  weapons  and  Investments. 
are  things  we  own  and  use.  America's  pool 
of  war  savings  is  important  in  a  way  that 
mer^  property  alone  can  never  be.  It  is  a 
challenge — a  challenge  to  use  our  savings,  no 
matter  how  much  or  how  little,  as  seed,  to  put 
our  accumulated  wealth  to  work.  For  the 
war  savings  pool  can  become  an  Instrument 
to  guarantee  for  tomorrow  both  secvirlty  and 
opportunity.  Security  and  opporttmlty  must 
indeed  be  wcven  together  inseparably  Into 
the  pattim  of  our  future. 

Here  at  home  Is  not  the  only  place  where 
War  bonds  are  bought.  It  is  not  only  here 
that  plans  are  laid  for  the  future  we  all  want. 
Overseas,  our  men  and  women  In  service  are 
buying  bonds,  too.  The  day  after  Manila  fell 
to  us,  our  boys  were  buying  bonds  there. 
They  are  still  buying  them  in  the  fox  holea 
The  bitter  past  and  the  bloody  present  are 
not  the  whole  world  to  cur  fighting  men.  It 
Is  with  War  bonds  that  they  get  an  option 
on  the  future — an  option  on  our  national 
unity,  our  prosperity,  and  our  dignity. 


Skall  We  Gitc  the  Air  to  Confress? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  daily 
Times-Dispatch  of  the  grand  old  his- 
toric city  of  Richmond,  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  quondam  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, is  one  of  the  leading  liberal  and 
brilliantly  edited  newspapers  of  Amer- 
ica. Its  editorials  are  widely  quoted 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
ideal  example  of  what  newspapers  can 
and  should  be. 

The  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala. ;  the  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C:  the  Observer,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C; 
the  Tennesseean,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are 
among  other  splendid  newspapers  of  the 
Southland. 

On  April  26  there  appeared  an  editorial 
of  the  Times-Dispatch  which  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
of  the  country.  It  is  In  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  me  before  the  con- 
gressional joint  committee  headed  by  the 
Honorable  Robert  La  Follette,  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  in  which  I  urged  the 
enactment  of  legislation  introduced  by 
me,  providing  for  the  broadcasting  to 
the  country  of  congressional  proceed- 
ings. 

Some  Newspapers  have  made  fun  of 
the  proposal,  indulging  in  good-natured 
derision  of  such  a  plan.  They  are,  ap- 
parently, unaware  that  broadcasting  pro- 
ceedings of  national  legislative  business 
is  not  unprecedented.  The  experiment 
has  proved  very  successful  in  New  Zea- 
land since  1935. 

Naturally,  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  enshrouded  with  every  practical  pro- 
tection to  the  end  that  the  privilege  not 
be  abused  and  that  no  one  Member 
would  hog  the  program;  also,  that  only 
debates  of  national  and  international 
importance  would  be  offered  the  public. 

Considering  the  character  of  much  of 
the  tripe  which  appears  in  soap  operas 
during  the  day  and  considering  the  bilge 
which  commercial  announcers  spew  on 
the  air  in  phony  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment of  dubious  nostrum  and  quack 
remedies.  I  am  of  the  serious  opinion 
that  the  congressional  body  contains 
some  of  the  greatest  wits  and  orators 
in  the  United  States,  who  might  well 
compete  for  public  appeal. 

Here  is  the  editorial: 

PtTTTING  CX)NCRESS  ON  THE  AIR 

The  suggestion  by  Representative  CorrEE, 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  that  sessions  of 
Congress  be  broadcast  by  radio  probably  will 
tempt  some  people  to  Indulge  in  puns  and 
wisecracks.  We  can  Just  hear  the  qulpsters 
saying,  "Congress  is  up  In  the  air  all  the  time, 
and  now  it  wants  to  go  on  the  air,"  and  "In- 
stead of  putting  Congressmen  on  the  air,  we 
should  give  'em  the  air,"  You  know  the 
kinds  of  things  people  are  prone  to  say  about 
Congress,  always,  of  course,  in  a  spirit  of 
good,  clean  fun — or  sometimes  anyway. 

For  our  part,  we  have  no  wish  to  make 
any  quips.  We  think  the  proposal  deserves 
serious  consideration.  Why  not  put  Con- 
gress on  the  air  and  let  the  people  hear  It 


tick?  It's  the  people's  business  they  are 
transacting,  and  the  people  should  be  In- 
terested in  following  the  proceedings  while 
they  are  going  on.  Of  course,  the  newspapers 
give  accounts  of  the  doings  of  Congress,  and 
so  do  the  radio  news  broadcasts.  But  per- 
Laps  something  new  would  be  added  If  the 
legislative  proceedings  came  to  us  hot  off  the 
congressional  griddle. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  spoof  the  sug- 
gestion, but  we  question  one  statement  made 
by  Mr.  ComrE  "I  am  convinced  that  if  the 
people  are  given  a  chance  to  listen  to  their 
lawmakers.  Congress  would  soon  Ijecome  the 
most  popular  program  on  the  air,"  he  says. 
"Even  housewives  would  follow  their  Senators 
more  closely  than  their  soap  operas."  Con- 
gressional broadcasts  more  popular  than  soap 
operas  with  the  housewife  audience?  Or 
more  popular  with  the  general  public  than 
quiz  programs  and  the  radio  comedians?  It's 
hard  to  imagine,  with  all  due  reFpcct  to  Con- 
gress. Of  course,  some  good,  clean  funsters 
would  say  that  there  are  comedians  in  Con- 
gress, too,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  comical.  And  it  might  be  said  also 
that  there  no  $64  questions  on  the  quiz  pro- 
grams comparable  to  some  of  the  questions 
asked  in  the  House  and  Senate.  We  leave 
such  Jibes  to  others.  But  even  so.  in  all 
serlousneJ's.  from  long  familiarity  with  the 
contents  of  the  Congbessional  Record,  which 
some  persons  profess  to  find  dreary  reading, 
we  doubt  that  broadcasts  of  the  same  ma- 
terial would  put  Congress  at  the  top  of  the 
Crossly  and  Hooper  radio  ratings. 

Mr.  CorrEK's  proposal  Is  no  kidding  matter, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  make  light  of  It.  If  Congress  can 
get  the  networks  to  give  it  time  on  the  air,  - 
let  the  broadcasts  go  on.  But  we  just  had  a 
sudden  thought — in  saying  that  Congrers 
"would  soon  become  the  most  popular  pro- 
gram on  the  air,"  is  Mr.  Corm  kidding? 


Salary  Increase  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOtTlT 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^.  I  include  the    ^ 
letter  of  transmittal  and  Resolution  No. 
12,  adopted  by  the  honorable  Board  of  .v 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  May  11: 

Board  or  Alcesmen, 
St.  Louia.  Mo.,  May  11.  1945. 
Hon.  John  B.  Sttlxxvan, 

Member  of  Congress,  Eleventh 

Missouri  District.  Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  find  copy  cf  Resolution 

No.  12  which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of 

aldermen  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  this 

date.     It  Is  self-erplanatory. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Hartman. 
Clerk.  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Resolution  12 

Whereas  H.  R.  3035,  a  blU  to  reclassify  tho 
salaries  of  postal  employees,  to  establish  uni- 
form procedures  for  computing  compensa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  would  provide  an  urgent- 
ly needed  upward  revision  in  compensation 
for  these  public  servants;  and 

Whersas  postal  employees  have  not  re- 
ceived a  salary  increase  since  January  1,  1925, 
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except  for  a  temporary  Increase  which  ex- 
pires June  30,  1945;  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  in  recent  years,  mak- 
ing it  Imperative  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  postal  employees  and  maintain  a 
highly  efficient  Postal  Service :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  urges  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  3035  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Representatives  In  Congress  from 
St.  Louis,  the  United  States  Senators  from 
lilMrmrt.  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Prwldeat  of  the  United  States. 


Organization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  to  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, may  I  say  first  that  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee on  this  tremendous  undertaking  you 
have  assumed.  The  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  entire  Nation,  are  deeply  indebted 
to  this  committee  for  undertaking  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  making  Congress  more  effi- 
cient In  the  performance  of  Its  proper  func- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  American  people. 

May  I  also  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  al- 
though In  my  opinion  there  are  many  ways 
In  which  Congress  may  be  made  more  pro- 
ficient, I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  our  basic  and  fundamental  system 
should  be  changed  to  conform  to  the  system 
of  legislative  procedure  of  some  other  nation. 
I  believe  fundamentally  and  basically  that 
we  have  the  greatest  legislative  system  estab- 
lished under  our  Constitution  in  the  world — 
and  I  may  include — in  all  history.  It  Is  the 
greatest  democratic  and  representative  sys- 
tem in  the  annals  of  history,  and  it  is  an  es- 
teemed privilege  and  an  exceptionally  high 
boner  to  be  a  Member  of  such  a  great  legisla- 
tive body. 

Needless  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  cur 
Constitution  provides  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress and  that  "each  House  may  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings."  It  Is  with  this 
particular  provision  of  our  Constitution  that 
you  are  now  concerned  in  that  It  determines 
the  organization.  Every  2  years  the  Congress 
meets  and  reorganizes.  In  many  instances  it 
is  merely  a  formality  as  the  same  rules  and 
proc  -jdings  are  adopted  that  we  used  in  the 
previous  Congress. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  this  or  that 
rule  or  proceeding  has  been  changed — or 
more  often  additions  to  meet  this  or  that  con- 
dition have  been  provided. 

It  was  on  April  6,  1789.  when  enough  Mem- 
t)ers  assembled  legally  to  organize  the  first 
Congress.  We  are  now  in  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seventh  year  and  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  It  is  obvious  with  the  progress, 
growth,  and  development  that  we  have  had 
and  the  Oongre!=8  determining  its  proceed- 
ing* every  3  years  to  meet  these  ne-^  condi- 
tions, that  it  may  become  top  heavy.  During 
the  course  of  these  years,  we  have  contlnu- 
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ously  added  to  but  rarely 
less  of  how  obsolete  a 
ceedlngs  may  become. 

'Tierefore,  Mr.  Chairman 
vlnced  that  the  time  is 
stop  and  see  Jiist  where 
been  done  and  what  can 
greatest  efficiency  in 
formance  of  its  functioiis 
people. 

One  of  the  things  tha)t 
the  greatest  in  all  hi; 
in  determining  the 
condition    that    exists 
The  Seventy-ninth 
and  different  problems 
gresses.  and  under  our 
duty — a  part  of  our 
these  proceedings  and 
of  each  Congress  to  obt4i 
Bible  efficiency  and  in 
gresslonal  machinery, 
concerned  with  today 
importance    to    the 
Nation. 

I  have  a  few  suggest 
that  I  wish  to  make  and 
should  be  considered  in 
tain  the  best  possible 
branch  of  our  Gov 
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Is  to  legislate.    The  v 
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tlve  powers  herein 
In  a  Congress  of  the 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate 
sentatives."     That 
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longs  to  the  Executive 
or    bureaa    established, 
cntly  or  otherwise. 

There  has  been  a 
veloping  that  the  exec 
our  Government  actual!^ 
latlve  function  and  for 
review  st^^h  proposals  a 
presentatich 

I  would  not  go  so  fa 
Executive  should  not 
posals,  because  as  a 
our  Government  and  in 
given  as  a  mandate  of 
duty  of  the  Executive 
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the  people. 
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responsibility   of   makl 
doing  this  in  the  past 
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executive  departments, 
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the  borse,"  and 
example  of  "the  tail 

We  have  an  example 
nees  of  such  a  staff,  al 
and  that  Is  with  our  joi 
ternal  Revenue.    Of  course 
lative   committee,    but 
professional   experts 
proper  committee. 

Our  legislative  servlc( 
they  cannot  prcperly  p 
afsistance  In  the  many 
sary  in  dealing  with  t 
and  tremendous  problet|is 
work.    Therefore,  it  is 
committees  in  a  great 
pend  on  the  technical  a 
we  provide  In   the 
suggest.  Mr.  Chairman, 
very  great  extent  such 
various  executive 
gress  provide  itself  such 
good  and  wise  legislating 

2.  Speaking  about 
believe   this   to   be 
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establishment  of  Its  many  committees  from 
time  to  time.  I  believe  very  strongly  in  the 
committee  system.  I  believe  that  it  Is  the 
best  system  yet  to  be  devised  for  orderly 
procedure.  I  am  fearful  that  many  of  our 
committees  have  overlapping  and  duplicat- 
ing Jurisdiction,  which  causes  Jealousy,  envl- 
ousness,  confusion,  and  makes  it  very  diffi- 
cult in  many  Instances  to  definitely  fix  the 
responsibility  for  particular  legislation. 

I  therefore  suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for 
better  efficiency  that  our  committees  be  re- 
organized, reducing  the  number  to  eliminate 
the  overlapping  and  duplicating  Jurisdiction 
and  to  define  definitely  and  clearly  the  legis- 
lative responsibility  of  each  committee. 

I  suggest  further  that  each  full  committee 
be  divided  into  subcommittees  and  assigned 
fixed  and  definite  responsibility  in  a  field 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  much  better  In  setting  up 
special  committees  to  make  them  a  part  of 
whatever  committee  has  Jurisdiction  over 
the  particular  subject  for  which  the  special 
committee  was  established. 

1  am  also  inclined  to  agree  with  a  great 
many  others  that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  of  the  full  committee  should  desig- 
nate the  responsibility  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  sut)committees  to  other  members  of 
the  committee,  and  they  remain  as  ex-offlcio 
members  of  all  subcommittees  and  in  a  su- 
pervisory capacity.  This  is  done  by  many  of 
our  committees,  but  in  a  great  many  it  is  not 
the  practice.  It  Is  humanly  impossible  for 
any  individual  to  personally  attend  to  all  of 
the  Important  matters  that  should  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  these  great  com- 
mittees. 

3.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  me  would 
be  highly  desirable  In  consideration  of 
streamlining  our  Congress  would  be  for  Con- 
gress to  kave  our  own  liaison  organization. 

It  is  recognized  that  one  of  our  proper 
functions  is  to  Inspect  and  review  the  action 
of  the  Executive  In  the  administration  of  the 
laws  provided  by  Congress.  To  have  the 
proper  contact  In  carrying  out  this  responsi- 
bility, we  should  have  an  organization  that 
is  responsible  to  the  Congress.  Here,  we 
again  have  the  cart  before  the  horse,  in 
that  we  provide  for  the  Department  to  estab- 
lish these  liaison  contacts  and  to  obtain  the 
Information  necessary  to  efficiently  perform 
this  function  of  review  and  Inspection.  It  is 
only  natural  and  without  any  disparagement 
toward  any  Individual  for  the  viewpoint  to 
be  expressed  of  those  to  whom  the  individ- 
ual is  directly  responsible. 

To  have  belter  efficiency  In  our  work  on 
behalf  of  our  people,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
such  an  organization  established  in  dealing 
with  the  executive  departments  and  agencies, 
who  will  be  directly  responsible  to  us  as 
Members  of  Congress.  We  have  some  very 
good  legislative  and  liaison  people  dele- 
gated by  the  various  departments  to  this 
responsibility.  They  have  worked  hard  in 
most  instances  and  I  believe  have  tried  to 
accomplish  the  objective  reposed  In  them, 
but  It  still  holds  true  that  we  all  are  human, 
and  it  is  human  to  err. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  propose  that  the 
Congress  encroach  on  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  other  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  do 
this  and  I  am  fearful  that  we  sometime  do 
overstep  our  limitations.  However,  in  these 
more  modern  times,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  delegate  unusual,  and  at  times,  unlimited 
authority  and  to  appropriate  large  and  ex- 
cessive funds.  It,  therefore,  devolves  on  the 
Congress  as  direct  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple to  see  that  that  authority  so  delegated 
Is  administered  as  was  intended  for  the  best 
Interest  of  the  people,  and  that  such  funds 
be  expended  to  obtain  the  greatest  benefit. 
Therefore,  It  Is  for  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that   I   think    these    three    suggestions   are 
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btghly    important   on   our    internal    organi- 
zation. 

There  are  some  other  thoughts  that  oc- 
curred to  me  would  be  highly  desirable  that 
do  not  relate  to  the  Internal  organization  of 
Congress,  but  which  I  believe  to  be  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  and  I  think  should 
be  considered  in  this  over-aU  study. 

4.  This  next  suggestion  that  I  have  had  In 
mind  for  some  time  was  considered  in  the 
House  a  few  days  ago,  and  that  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  making  of  treaties.  I  was  one 
of  a  great  many  who  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  making  of  treaties  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a 
majority  of  both  branches  of  the  Congress. 
The  House  as  you  well  know  passed  this  reso- 
lution overwhelmingly  and  I  Uust  the  Senate 
wlU  concur,  in  order  that  it  may  be  presented 
to  the  Slates  for  ratification  as  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution.  I  have  a  feelln:;: 
that  it  would  be  a  more  representative  proce- 
dure and  more  nearly  In  accordance  with  our 
democratic  processes. 

5.  While  we  are  endeavoring  to  moderutee 
our  congressional  machinery,  w«;  should  not 
overlook  the  importance  of  the  relationship 
between  the  Members  of  Congr<«ss  and  their 
constituents.  To  properly  ascertain  the  sen- 
timent of  the  people  and  to  knew  their  feel- 
ings. It  la  going  to  be  absolutiily  necessary 
t.)  have  more  opportunity  than  we  have  had 
In  the  past  few  years  of  being  vlth  them. 

Also,  if  we  as  a  part  of  our  duly  and  re- 
sponslbUity.  and  being  in  a  poslucn  to  attain 
more  Information,  are  going  to  promote  a 
better  public  understanding  ol  our  legisla- 
tive work.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  personally  plac- 
ing Uiese  matters  before  our  people. 

I  assume  following  the  war,  and  I  believe 
this  study  is  for  post-v.ar  consideration,  moet 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  will  have  more 
time  to  be  back  In  their  distrlctfe.  However. 
K  the  work  continues  to  be  heavy,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  take  many  years  for  readjust- 
ment, some  systematic  plan  sliould  be  de- 
vised in  order  tnat  this  function  may  be 
properly  performed. 

6.  Finally,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  to  me  Is  a  very  serious  situaticai — that 
19,  our  absentee  problem  in  Congress.  If  In 
carrying  out  the  thought  above  suggested 
we  can  devise  some  systematic  plan,  I  think 
we  could  very  definitely  impiove  our  ab- 
sentee problem,  which  has  at  times  reached 
staggering  proportions.  This  in  in  no  sense 
critical,  as  many  Members  find  it  necessary 
to  be  back  home  or  other  places  on  official 
matters  as  Important  In  many  Instances  as 
what  may  be  considered  in  Congress  at  that 
particular  time. 

Prom  my  viewpoint,  absenteeism  is  no 
small  matter  and  certainly  reterds  efflclenc>. 
I  have  been  absent  a  few  tlmts  myself,  not 
because  I  wanted  to  but  becau.se  It  was  nec- 
essary In  the  performance  of  riy  official  du- 
ties. I  therefore  suggest.  Mr.  Cialrman,  that 
if  provisions  can  ba  made  for  Members  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  these 
outside  duties,  that  we  will  materially  im- 
prove our  ab.sentee  situation  and  thereby 
have  greater  efficiency  in  our  legislative  wo:k. 
We  must  approach  these  problems.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  viewpoint,  .n  a  practical 
and  realistic  manner.  We  mvst  first  recog- 
nize our  handicaps  and  then  courageously 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  that  Con- 
gress will  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  the 
growing  problems  that  are  being  heaped  upon 
our  shoulders  continuously.  Many  sugges- 
tions, and  good  ones,  have  be«!n  made,  I  am 
stu-e,  to  the  committee  and  as  one  Member 
of  Congress  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
thoroughly  explore  the  many  possib.litles 
and  make  such  recommendations  that  may 
be  effective  In  consummating  the  objective 
sought  by  this  undertaking. 


VE-Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AXKANSAL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  all  of  our  people  throughout 
the  Nation  and  our  allies  everywhere,  in 
rejoicing  that  VE-day  has  come.  Let 
us  lilt  up  our  hearts  in  humble  and 
grateful  thanks  for  our  victory — that  at 
long  last  the  war  in  Europe  Is  over. 

Mussolini  is  dead.  Hitler  is  reported 
to  be  dead.  Nazism  and  fascism  in  Gsr- 
many  and  Italy  are  prostrate,  and  their 
infamous  aggression  and  unholy  attempt 
to  conquer  and  enslave  the  people  of  the 
world  has  been  overcome  and  gloriously 
destroyed. 

Except  in  Japan,  aggres.sor  nations 
have  loosened  their  licentious  hold  on  all 
the  countries  of  the  world-  Their  de- 
struction— root  and  brancli — is  certain 
and  sure  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Yes;  only  Japan  is  holding  on  in  a 
la.st -ditch  struggle  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Her  day  of  reckoning  is  near,  too. 
The  end  of  the  war  will  come  only  when 
victory  over  Japan  is  final  and  complete. 
Our  motto  now  is,  "On  to  Tokyo!"  and 
let  Japan  and  its  fanatical  military' 
power  take  note. 

The  climax  has  come,  and  the  end  of 
t'lls  horrible  and  terrible  conflict  is  in 
sight.  It  has  been  no  easy  task.  Free- 
dom and  liberty  have  always  been  at- 
tained and  maintained  at  a  heavy  cost. 
Nothing,  hov/ever,  will  stop  us  in  achiev- 
ing total  and  certain  victory,  uncondi- 
tional in  the  Pacific  as  in  Europe,  and 
complete  destruction  of  the  military 
hordes  and  war  lords,  who  would  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  enslave. all 
the  people. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  that  un- 
happily, though  unhesitatingly,  was 
forced  to  declare  war  on  the  ruthless  and 
destructive  aggressor  nations.  I  have, 
with  never-failing  interest,  observed  the 
courage  and  valor  with  which  our  boys 
have  gone  to  war. 

I  have  also  glowed  with  pride  when 
our  gallant  men  were  properly  recognized 
and  cited  for  their  valiant  deeds  of 
bravery. 

My  heart  has  bled  with  yours  in  deep 
and  profound  sympathy  on  receiving  the 
shocking  news  that  many  loved  ones  that 
gave  their  hves  that  democracy  may 
live — yes,  who  gave  their  lives  that  we 
may  be  spared  the  horrors  and  tortures 
experienced  by  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  conquered  nations  of 
Europe. 

I  pray  to  God  that  you  will  never  have 
caus3  to  feel  your  sons  have  died  in 
vain — that  you  will  never  have  cause  to 
feel  that  your  sacrifices  for  freedom  and 
liberty  have  been  forgotten. 

God  grant  this  time  we  may  reap  the 
rewards  of  victory;  that  nazism, 
fascism,  or  any  other  phalange,  may 
never  again  rise  to  threaten  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  world.    That  peace  on 


earth,  good  will  toward  men  may  ever  be 
the  beacon  light  that  guides  men's  souls 
to  bring  the  "four  freedoms"  to  suffering 
humanity  everywhere. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  these  aims 
and  ideals,  not  only  victory  but  lasting 
peace,  let  us  dedicate  the  remainder  of 
our  lives. 


Reciprocal  Tradk  Afrecmests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  ^EW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETOESKNTATrVES 

Monday.  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yoik.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Tom  Lmder,  Georgia  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture,  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Houfe,  on  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements.  May  2.  1945: 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  most 
vital  test  of  this  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  is  whether  It  will  get  us  into  war 
or  keep  us  out  cf  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reenactment  of  the 
reciorocal  trade  agreement  law  In  1937  was 
directly  responsible  lor  cur  involvement  In 
this  war  with  Japan. 

Let  us  see  what  incontrovertible  evidence 
we  have  that  our  present  war  with  Japan 
was  caused  by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1937. 

PCACB  AND  WAS 

On  January  3,  1943,  the  SecreUry  of  State 
released  a  booklet  or  white  paper,  which  was 
entitled  "Peace  and  War." 

Psace  and  War  is  a  resuni*  cf  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  duiing  the  decade  1931 
to  1641. 

On  page  1,  in  the  third  paragraph,  begin- 
ning In  the  second  line,  we  read: 
"In  1637  Japan  again  attacked  China." 
The  records  show  that  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  In 
1937,  and  after  Japan  attacked  China  the 
second  time  our  shipments  of  Iron  and  steel 
to  Japan  increased  1.000  percent. 

It  is  evident  tlxat  we  would  not  have  In- 
creased Ehipmenu  of  Iron  and  steel  1,000  per- 
cent at  that  particular  time  unless  we  had 
been  forced  to  do  so. 

In  3  years  we  shipped  enough  iron  and  steel 
to  Japan  to  build  a  fleet  of  warships  and  to 
equip  an  army. 

On  page  34  of  Peace  and  War.  the  third 
paragraph  reads  as  foilows: 

"In  line  with  the  policy  enunciated  by  the 
President  of  restricting  the  expert  to  bellig- 
erents of  abnormal  quantities  of  war  materi- 
als, which  had  been  urged  by  the  Government 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Ethiopia,  a  neutrality  bill  containing 
such  a  provision  was  Introduced  In  Congress 
In  January  1936.  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  in 
supporting  this  proposal  before  the  Senat* 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  empha- 
sized that  a  neutral  should  not  •deliberately 
help  to  feed  the  fires  and  flames  of  war*  by. 
delivering  essential  materials  to  belligerents, 
thus  helping  'not  only  to  carry  on  war  but 
to  prolong  It  Indefinitely."  This  prc^x»al 
wa.s  not  adopted  by  Congress." 

In  January  1936  the  administration  realised 
that  we  were  responsible  for  encouraging 
and  abetting  the  war.  Tet,  after  this  our 
expwrts  of  Iron  and  steel  to  Japan  increased 
1  000  percent.  Why?  It  Is  evident  that  not 
only  the  President,  but  the  administration 
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In  general,  realized  that  all  o{  the  Iron  and 
bteel  we  shipped  no  Japan  woiild  be  used  In  a 
war  of  aggressloc. 

Why  then  did  we  not  stop  these  shipments 
of  Iron  and  steel ' 

Instead  of  stopiJlng  these  shipments  of  Iron 
and  steel  In  1933.  1  year  later  In  1937  we 
reenacted  the  rt'clprocal  trade  agreements 
law  and  lncreas<-d  shipments  of  Iron  and 
steel  to  Japan  l.COO  percent. 

On  page  44  of  Peace  and  War.  In  the  first 
two   lines   of   the   first   paragraph   we   read: 

"On  July  7.  1937.  a  clash  occurred  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  near  Pelping  In 
north  China." 

Immediately  after  this  clash  between 
Chinese  and  Japanese  troops  we  Increased 
our  shipment  of  iron  and  steel  to  Japan  l.OOO 
percent. 

How  can  you  explain  this  tremendous  In- 
crease In  shipments  in  Iron  and  steel  to 
Japan  In  the  face  of  Japan's  unjustifiable 
attack  on  China,  unless  there  was  a  com- 
pelling reason  why  this  administration  was 
forced  to  concede  to  Japan's  demands  for 
this  Iron  and  steel? 

On  page  47  of  Peace  and  War.  the  next  to 
the  last  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

■'A  year  later.  In  a  conversation  with  the 
Canadian  Minister.  Secretary  Hull  said  that 
since  Augtist  1937  he  had  proceeded  on  the 
theory  that  'Japan  definitely  contemplates 
securing  domination  over  as  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  as  possible  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  gradually  extending  her  control 
through  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  thereby  dominat- 
ing In  practical  effect  that  one-half  of  the 
"World'." 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
that  he  had  proceeded  on  the  theory  that 
Japan  definitely  contemplated  a  war  of  ag- 
gression And  yet.  through  those  very  years 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  contemplated  a 
war  of  aggression  by  Japan,  we  stepped  up 
our  shipments  of  Iron  and  steel  to  Japan 
1.000  percent.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  we  would  tiave  done  this  unless  Japan 
held  a  club  over  our  heads? 

On  page  49  of  Peace  and  War  In  the  second 
paragraph  we  read  as  follows: 

"On  October  6.  1937.  the  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  adopted  a  report  stating 
that  the  Japanese  action  in  China  was  a 
violation  of  Japan's  treaty  obligations.  On 
the  same  day  the  Department  of  State  Issued 
a  statement  that  the  action  of  Japan  in 
China  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  relations  between 
natloris  and  was  contrary  to  the  Nine-Power 
Treaty  of  February  6,  1922.  regarding  the 
principles  and  policies  to  be  followed  In 
matt?rs  concerning  China,  and  contrary  to 
the  Kellcgg-Brland  Pact." 

On  page  51  of  Peace  and  War,  the  first 
paragraph  Is  as  follows: 

"P.VNAT  INCroiNT 

"On  December  12.  1937.  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  were  deeply 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  bombing  and 
destruction  by  Japanese  aircraft  of  the 
United  S;at»8  gunboat  Panay  and  three 
United  States  merchant  vessels  on  the 
Tangtze  River  in  China  The  bombing  and 
machine-gunning  of  the  crews  and  passengers 
resulted  tn  loss  of  life  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  This  Oovernment  immedi- 
ately sent  a  note  to  the  Japanese  Oovern- 
ment stating  that  the  United  States  vessels 
Involved  were  on  the  Yangtze  River  by  un- 
contested and  incontestlble  rights,  that  they 
were  flying  the  American  flag,  and  that  they 
were  en^ged  tn  legitimate  and  appropriate 
business  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  requested  and  expected  of  the  Jap- 
anese Oovernment  'a  formally  recorded  ex- 
pression of  regret.  In  undertaking  to  make 
complete  and  comprehensive  Indemntflca- 
tlons:  and  an  assurance  that  definite  and 
specific  steps  have  been  taken  which  will 
Insure   that    hereafter   American   nationals, 
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Interests,  and  property 
subjected  to  attack  by 
or   unlawful   Interference! 
authorities  or  forces' 
This  attack  on  the 
cember   12,   1937,  and 
after  that  time  we  con 
iron  and  steel  at  a  rate 
normal   shipments  prior 
of    the    reciprocal 
1937. 

Would  you  have 
tion  In  the  United  States 
deluded  as  to  continue 
amounts  of  Iron  and  stec  I 
In  the  face  of  this  unwa 
an  American  vessel? 

You  know  that  no 
history  of  this  country 
these  shipments  to  go  o 
Japan  either  had  us 
corner. 

On  page  113  of  Peace 
paragraph  reads  as  follows 

"Secretary  Hull 
In   the  Far  East,  on  Ja 
hearing  of  the  Foreign 
the  Hotose  of  Represen 
lease  bill.    The  Secretary 
ous  steps  in  Japan's 
Including  the  conquest 
denunciation  of  the 
the  Intensified 
naval  armaments,  and 
tary  operations  against 
gun  In  July  1937.    He 
'Japan  has  been  actuate^ 
broad  and  ambitious 
herself  In  a  dominant 
region  of  the  Western 
leaders  had  openly 
to  achieve  and   mainta 
force  of  arms  and  thus 
masters  of  an   area 
half  of  the  entire 

Let  us  see  what  was 
States  permitted  an 
In  shipments  of  iron  an 
Ing  the  very  years  that 
says  he  knew  that  Japt^ 
war  of  aggression  to  bri 
the   world   under 

Turn  to  page  87  of 
the  last  pargraph: 

"As  evidence  accumu 
gerlng  of  American  llv 
American    property 
American  rights  and 
authorities  or  Japanese 
China,  and  after 
had  failed  to  effect  a 
of  the  situation,  further 
given   to  the  poeslbilit 
tallatlon  against  Japan. 
1911  commercial  treaty 
States  and  Japan  was 
protection  to  American 
Japan  or  in  Japanese-' 
China,  while  at  the  saran 
of    the    most-favored- 
treaty  was  a  bar  to  the 
tory   measures   against 
Consequently.  In  July 
gnve  notice  of  terminal 
the  end  of  the  8-month 
the  treaty.     That  term 
legal  obstacle  to  an 
States  upon   the  shlpo^ 
Japan." 

It  is  evident  from  thd 
peace  and  war  that  th< 
United   States   and 
club  which  Japan  held 

There  was  nothing 
of  1911  which  commltte( 
ments  of  Iron  and  steei 
cent. 

Why  then,  did  the 
amount  to  a  club  over  o 
compulsory  these  shl 
to  an  aggressor  nation? 
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the    violation    of 
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sponsored  agents  In 
representations 
substantial  alleviation 
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time  the  operations 
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Why  in  particular  did  we  ship  Iron  and 
steel  to  an  aggressor  nation  whose  very  geo- 
graphical location  made  it  inevitable  that  the 
United  States  would  be  involved  In  any  war 
of  aggression  on  an  unlimited  scale  which 
might  be  launched  by  Japan? 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  of  1937 
provided  among  other  things  that  any  con- 
cession made  to  any  one  most-favored-natlon 
would  apply  equally  to  any  other  most-fav- 
ored-natlon. 

Our  commercial  treaty  of  1911  with  Japan 
constituted  Japan  a  most-favored-natlon. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1937.  Japan  automatically 
became  the  beneficiary  of  other  trade  agree- 
ments with  other  most-favored-nations. 

The  international  traders  and  influences 
who  were  profiting  because  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  were  not  willing  to  forego 
their  profits  in  International  trade  In  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  this  country  sup- 
plying iron  and  steel  to  Japan. 

An  Internationalist  cannot  be  a  patriot. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things,  an  Internation- 
alist must  put  his  own  business  above  the 
Interest  and  welfare  and  peace  of  any  one 
nation 

On  page  93  of  Peace  and  War  the  last  four 
lines  are  as  follows: 

"After  It  was  announced  in  September  that 
the  export  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  would  be 
prohibited.  Japanese  Ambassador  Horinouchi 
protested  to  Secretary  Hull  on  October  8. 1940, 
that  this  might  be  considered  an  'unfriendly 
act.'  •• 

The  record  shows  that  our  shipments  of 
2,000,000  tons  per  year  of  iron  and  steel  to 
Japan  continued  through  October  16,  1910. 

These  reciprocal  trade  agreements  have 
forced  us  to  arm  our  enemy  for  a  world  war 
in  one  Instance.  It  Is  only  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  reenactment  of  this  law  by  Congress 
at  this  time  may  well  Involve  us  In  wars  to 
come. 

The  meeting  In  San  Francisco  and  world 
plans  for  peace  are  doomed  If  this  country  Is 
committed  to  a  policy  of  free  trade  and  low 
prices  before  we  have  an  opportxmity  to  re- 
duce our  national  debt  and  stabilize  our 
money  to  prevent  this  wild  Inf  atlon  w^lch  is 
now  knocking  at  our  gate. 

This  country  Is  in  Just  as  great  danger  to- 
day from  inflation  and  panic  as  was  the  dan- 
ger of  our  military  unpreparedness  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941. 

For  4  years  we  have  made  a  superhuman 
effort  to  overcome  the  danger  which  we  faced 
in  December  1941.  For  the  next  4  years  we 
must  make  an  equal  superhuman  effort  to 
overcome  tlie  danger  to  our  Internal  economy. 
This  we  cannot  do  with  low  prices,  and  we 
will  have  low  prices  if  we  have  low  tariffs  or 
free  trade. 

On  April  21,  1945,  this  Government  held 
gold  in  the  amount  of  »20,375,011.829.gi. 

After  shipment  of  some  thirty-odd  billion 
dollars  In  lend-ease  to  our  allies  we  now  owe 
our  allies  $6, COO ,000, COO  In  gold.  This  reduced 
our  actual  gold  assets  to  $14,CO0.0C0.0OO. 

Under  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement.  It  Is 
proposed  that  we  shall  donate  another 
$4,000,000,000  In  gold  to  an  international  fund 
to  stabilize  the  money  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  be  undertaking  to  do 
for  the  world  what  we  are  at  present  utterly 
Incapable  of  doing  for  ourselves — that  Is,  to 
stabilize  our  money. 

If  an  additional  $4,000  000  000  Is  transferred 
to  an  International  fund,  then  our  gold  assets 
will  be  reduced  to  tlO.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

In  1932  the  total  of  outstanding  money  or 
medium  of  exchange.  Including  coins,  was,  In 
round  figures.  $6,000,000,000. 

At  that  time  the  Government  was  substan- 
tially out  of  debt.  At  thaw  time  $6,000,000.- 
000  in  money  would  have  been  stable  with 
or  without  gold  reserve  because  of  what  then 
appeared  to  be  the  unlimited  assets  behind 
our  Nation's  money. 
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It  Is  true  at  that  time  there  vas  not  enough 
money  In  circulation.  The  lltnlted  amount 
of  money  available  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  condition  In  which  we  found  ourselves 
during  the  years  1930,  1931.  and  1932.  That 
fact  is  beside  the  point  at  tills  time.  The 
point  was  that  we  had  sound  money. 

In  1944  our  circulating  medium  or  money 
had  Increased  to  $27,000.000,000 — an  Increase 
of  almost  500  percent.  Our  g)ld  reserve  t-^- 
hlnd  this  money  had  been  reduced  to  40  per- 
cent In  some  cases  and  35  percent  in  some 
cases. 

Under  Senate  bill  610,  which  is  now  pend- 
ing, it  is  proposed,  and  actually  It  Is  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances,  to  reduce  this 
gold  reserve  to  25  percent,  or  2.j  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  our  outstanding  medium  of  ex- 
change or  money. 

I  have  never  been  an  advocate  of  the  gold 
standard.  I  have  never  been  tJi  advocate  of 
the  idea  that  sound  money  »as  necessarily 
based  on  gold  or  any  other  r.ietal.  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  th<2  idea  tliat  money  was 
as  sound  as  the  Government  which  issued 
that  money,  and  I  still  believe  In  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine. 

If  otir  Goverrunent  today  were  as  free  of 
debt  as  it  was  in  1932.  if  its  ajjsets  were  un- 
encumbered and  unspent,  ther  we  could  sus- 
tain a  floating  medium  of  excaange  of  $27.- 
000.000,000  without  serious  threat  of  infla- 
tion. 

However,  the  picture  had  enMrely  changed, 
and  our  money  today  Is  being  based  not  on 
the  assets  of  the  Government  or  its  ability 
to  pay,  but  our  money  U  actually  being  Issued 
on  the  Government's  Inability  to  pay. 

It  Is  based  on  Government  bonds  which 
have  been  Issued  to  the  exterit,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  of  $300 .OCO  000,000. 

We  now  have  In  round  figures  $300  000.- 
000.000  of  outstanding  bonds  and  $27,000,000,- 
000  of  outstanding  money  or  circulating 
medium.  Including  coin. 

As  the  gold  reserve  Is  reduced  and  as  the 
bonded  debt  of  the  Government  Increases,  our 
circulating  medium  Is  based  not  on  an  as- 
set, but  on  a  liability. 

As  the  war  comes  to  an  e:id,  as  Govern- 
ment spending  recedes  as  it  must,  regardless 
of  the  wishes  of  Congress,  tie  administra- 
tion or  anyone  else,  it  will  b<!  Imperative  to 
Issue  national  circulating  medium  in  lieu  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  outsUr.dlng  twnds  as 
well  as  to  carry  on  necessary  Government 
expenditures. 

In  view  of  the  above  stated  facts.  It  does 
not  require  a  seer  or  a  Solomon  to  see  that 
this  Nation  is  now  on  the  brlnH  of  the  wildest 
money  inflation  imaginable. 

If  through  our  failure  to  avert  this  danger 
the  country  is  pluiiged  into  Irflatlon.  we  will 
have  broken  faith  with  eveiy  bond  holder 
In  the  United  States. 

What  is  worse  we  will  have  broken  faith 
with  every  man  who  has  rcr\'€d  In  the  armed 
forces  in  this  great  conflict,  b  Jt  above  all.  we 
will  have  broken  faith  with  those  who  died  to 
preserve  this  country  from  destruction. 

Unless  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive take  Immediate  cognlzamre  of  this  situa- 
tion, and  unless  Immediate  action  is  Initiated 
to  meet  this  dire  threat,  then  It  will  not  for 
long  matter  what  you  do  wlt:/j  regard  to  this 
so-called  reciprocal  trade  agieements  bill. 

The  signs  of  this  condltlor.  into  which  we 
are  now  entering  can  be  seen  on  every  hand. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  fear  In- 
flation, but  many  of  these  i)eople  have  the 
illogical  Idea  that  they,  as  Individuals,  can 
escape  the  evil  Influence  of  Inflation  If  they 
have  their  assets  In  cash.  Many  people  do 
not  realize  that  cash  Is  the  very  thing  that 
is  most  affected  by  Inflation.  As  a  result  of 
this  f?ar  of  Irflatlon.  it  Is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon k':iowl?clge  among  people  who  are  In 
poaltiou  to  know,  that  hvmdreds  of  millions 


of  dollars  in  cash  Is  being  tucked  away  In 
lock  boxes  and  in  secret  hiding  places. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who 
Imagine  that  we  can  carry  a  three-  or  four- 
hundred-bllllon-dollar  debt  Indefinitely  with 
the  payment  of  a  normal  price.  If  such  were 
the  case,  then  indeed  the  world  would  be 
Utopia. 

If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  or  nation  to 
spend  all  they  have  and  then  continue  to 
enjoy  it  by  the  payment  of  a  nominal  fee  we 
would  have  found  out  actually  how  to  have 
our  cake  and  eat  It,  too. 

This  debt  cannot  ba  carried  Indefinitely 
for  the  reason  that  outstanding  bonds  are 
Ehort-term  t>onds  generally.  It  cannot  be 
carried  indefinitely  for  the  reason  that  out- 
standing bonds  are  not  In  the  hands  of 
private  parties.  Outstanding  bonds  are 
largely  held  by  the  banks  of  the  country. 

These  bonds  in  the  hands  of  banks  have 
largely  replaced  the  moneys  belonging  to  the 
depositors  in  those  banks.  These  banks 
have  simply  substituted  Government  bonds 
for  their  depositors'  money. 

Under  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  the  Government 
guarantees  every  dollar  of  these  depositors' 
money.  When  these  depositors  call  on  the 
banks  for  their  money  the  Government  must 
see  that  the  depositors  get  their  money  In- 
stead of  bonds.  The  only  possible  way  the 
Government  can  pay  th3se  depositors  off  la 
by  printing  some  more  money  and  substi- 
tuting this  inflated  money  in  the  bank  in 
place  of  the  Government  bonds  which  the 
banks  now  hold. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  any  thinking  per- 
son that  this  creates  a  situation  which  Is 
dangerous  In  the  extreme.  It  should  be  clear 
that  our  entire  national  monetary  and  eco- 
nomic system  is  "riding  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer." 

This  special  trade  treaty  which  1%  Just  a 
subterfuge  and  a  camouflage  for  free  trade 
Is  the  match  that  will  set  off  this  powder  keg. 
For  this  Nation,  at  this  time,  to  enter  into 
a  program  of  low  prices  Is  Just  a  form  of 
national  economic  hara-kiri. 

WHAT  IS  THZ  REIklKDT? 

There  Is  but  one  course  of  action,  to  my 
mind,  that  would  be  prudent  under  condi- 
tions which  face  us  today.  This  course  of 
action  has  been  set  out  in  the  program 
prssented  to  you  by  the  National  Association 
of  Commissioners.  Secretaries,  and  Directors 
of  AgTiculttirc,  which  is  fully  conctirred  in 
by  the  association.  Southern  Commissioners 
of  A^rlcuUvire;  that  course  of  action  Is  nec- 
essary and  Imperative  If  we  are  to  keep  the 
"Old  Ship  of  State"  on  an  even  keel  and 
ride  cut  the  storm  which  is  before  us. 

That  covirse  of  action  Is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  reduced  tariffs  and  free  trade, 
but  It  IS  impossible  of  attalrxmcnt  under 
anything  approaching  free  trade  conditions. 

The  only  prudent  course  that  we  can  fol- 
low Is  to  maintain  high  prices  in  every  line. 
High  wages,  high  salaries,  high-priced  com- 
modities, high  raw  products,  and  high 
everything. 

We  must  maintain  the  national  income  as 
high  in  peacetimes,  without  Government 
spending,  as  it  has  b3en  In  wartime,  with 
unprecedented  Government  spending.  If  we 
maintain  a  national  income  of  $150,000,COO.- 
000  outside  of  Oovefment  spending  and  then 
collect  Federal  taxes  amounting  to  one-thUd 
of  this  national  income  we  would  have  a 
national  revenue  of  $50,000,000,000  per  year. 

If  we  assure  that  the  total  cost  of  Oovern- 
ment operation.  Including  provisions  for  our 
veterans  and  all  other  purposes,  will  amount 
to  $25,000,000,000  per  year,  then  we  would 
have  only  $25,000,000,000  left  with  which  to 
pay  the  interest  and  principal  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  Remember  it  must  cost  many 
billions  per  year  to  maintain  our  armies  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Remember  this  must  b« 
ccntlnucd  lor  a  long  number  of  years. 


If  we  assume  It  would  be  possible  to  fi- 
nance the  natioi^  debt,  including  interest, 
for  $5,000,000,000  per  year  this  would  leave 
only  the  amovmt  of  $20,000,000,000  per  year 
to  apply  on  the  principal. 

If  we  assume  that  the  national  debt  will 
bs  $400,000,000,000  by  the  tlms  Japan  is  de- 
feated our  armies  disbanded,  it  does  not 
take  a  mathematician  to  figure  out  that  it 
will  be  20  years,  with  the  pcaple  paying  one- 
third  of  their  income  as  Federal  taxes,  to  pay 
this  war  debt.  And  this  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  national  income  wUl  be  $150,- 
OOO.OCO.OOO. 

R3membar  also  that  the  taxpayers,  after 
paying  one-third  their  income  to  the  Federal 
Goverrxmcnt,  must  still  support  their  State, 
county  and  municipal  governments. 

After  this  war  debt  is  paid  off  in  23  years, 
with  the  people  paying  one-third  of  their  in- 
come to  the  Federal  Government,  all  of  us 
who  are  now  middle  aged  and  over  v.iil  be 
passed  on  to  the  Great  Beyond  before  this 
country  can  be  freed  once  more. 

Recember.  too,  that  the  $25,000,000,000 
principal  allowed  for  Government  spending 
will  not  begin  to  sufllce  If  we  are  to  malotsin 
large  standing  armies  in  Europ:  and  Asia 
during  the  coming  years.  That  alone  will 
coE^t  $25,000,000,000  to  say  nothing  of  other 
national  expenditures. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  permit  prices  to 
fall,  the  wage  scale  to  go  down,  salaries  to 
go  down,  commodities  and  farm  prices  to  go 
down,  and  economic  assistance  to  an  army 
of  unemployed,  then  our  national  income 
instead  of  being  $150,000,000,000  will  be 
seventy-five  billion  or  possibly  only  fifty 
billion. 

If  our  national  Income  should  fall  to  $60.- 
000,000,000  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax  the 
American  people  100  percent  of  their  Income 
simply  to  carry  on. 

If  this  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  were  entitled:  "A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  tax  on  the  American  working  people 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  their  Income  to 
pay  for  free  American  goods  to  ether  coun- 
tries," not  a  man  on  this  committee  would 
vote  for  a  meastire  that  carried  such  a  title. 
If  tMs  Reciprocal  Trade  A<srcemcnta  Act 
were  entitled:  "An  act  to  provide  that  every 
holder  of  an  American  obligation  shall  re- 
ceive the  amount  he  now  holds  of  Americau 
obligations  but  shall  be  paid  with  Inflated 
money,"  not  a  member  of  this  committee  of 
Corgi  ess  would  cast  a  vote  In  its  favor. 

If  this  reciprocal  trade  agreements  bill 
were  entitled:  "A  bill  to  require  all  the  work- 
ing people  in  America  to  labor  one-haU  of  all 
their  time  for  tlie  next  hundred  years  with- 
out compensation,"  not  a  member  of  this 
committee  of  Congress  would  cast  a  vote 
for  It. 

Not  a  man  in  the  House  or  Senate  would 
vote  for  a  bill  carrying  either  of  the  above 
captions,  and  yet,  the  effect  on  tlie  American 
people  would  bs  the  same  In  bills  carrying 
8U;h  captions  as  It  will  Ue.  In  the  long  run. 
If  we  persist  In  following  the  phantom  cf 
world  free  trade. 

In  all  of  the  testimony  heard  by  your  com- 
mittee the  most  vital  effect  of  this  kind  of 
legislation  has  been  entirely  overlooked  in- 
sofar as  I  know. 

The  most  vital  effect  of  legislation  of  this 
character  Is  to  take  away  from  tlie  American 
working  people,  In  Industry  and  en  the  farm, 
the  pay  to  vhlch  the)  are  entitled  for  their 
sweat  and  toil. 

Whether  or  not  a  few  international  traders 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  foreign  caimtrits 
are  able  to  make  money  out  of  those  internc- 
tional  treaties  is  entirely  be^dc  the  point. 

Whether  or  not  a  few  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  Argentina.  BrazU.  Peru.  Mexico, 
and  other  nations  will  have  a  monetary  Ui- 
teiest  in  preserving  peace  wlib  the  UuiUd 
Slates  is  entirely  beside  the  polnU 
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A  peace  that  must  be  purchfaed  at  th» 
prlc«  ot  slavery  of  Uit  American  working 
pMplt  U  bondag*. 

1^  Pharacha  of  lg]fpt  and  the  children 
of  Israel  lived  without  open  war  for  400  years, 
but  the  Israelites  enjoyed  this  peace  at  the 
price  of  slavery  to  the  Igyptl&ns. 

Undoubtedly  each  and  every  member  of 
this  committee,  and  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  and  Botise.  must  know  that 
free  trade  means  low  prices.  That  It  means 
low  prices  In  industry  as  well  as  on  the  farm. 

Many  leaders  of  labor,  capital,  and  politics 
In  the  industrial  sections  of  the  Nation  seem 
to  have  an  Idea  that  they  can  have  low  farm 
prices  by  free  trade  through  the  reciprocal 
tariff  route  and  still  maintain  high  prices  In 
Industry  and  business. 

This  Is  simply  wishful  thlnkng.  It  cannot 
be  done  because  of  natural  laws  ever  which 
the  Congress  and  Executive  h?.v;  no  power. 
You  cannot  repeal  them  nor  amend  them. 

S«VIK-TO-ON»   RATIO 

In  a  complete  economy.  v;'lth  Its  complexi- 
ties of  production,  transportation,  processing. 
and  distribution,  when  you  fix  the  price  of 
tlie  raw  materials — agricultural,  mining,  for- 
ests, etc. — you  automatically  fix  the  national 
Income. 

If  the  f.ormers  of  the  Nation  recslve  $20.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  in  peacetimes,  the  national  In- 
come wUl  be  $140,000,000,000.  If  your  farm- 
ers and  miners  together  receive  $28,000- 
000.000.  your  national  Income  will  be  $140,- 
COOOOO.COO. 

Seven  times  the  farm  Income  Is  the  na- 
tional Income.  Five  times  the  farm  Income 
and  mine  income  Is  your  national  income. 

This  Is  not  a  theory.  It  Is  a  business  prin- 
ciple which  works.  It  Is  not  a  theory  by  an 
academic  economist  whose  theories  do  not 
have  to  pan  out.  It  is  a  fixed  rractice  some 
of  the  largest  business  Institutions  In  Amer- 
ica use  who  have  to  buy  for  futxire  sales. 

These  big  business  houses  place  their  orders 
a  year  ahead  for  sales  based  on  a  national 
income  that  Is  calculated  by  the  amount  of 
money  the  farmers  and  miners  receive  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12  months.  If  the  place 
of  purchasing  these  raw  products  Is  moved 
out  of  the  Continental  United  States  it  will 
not  affect  the  operation  of  this  nattiral  law. 
If  the  farmers  here  In  the  United  States  re- 
ceive $20  000  000.000  your  national  Income 
will  be  $140,000,000,000. 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  Instead  of  paying  the 
farmer  here  In  the  United  States  $20,000.- 
000,000.  you  go  to  South  America,  the  East 
Indies,  and  other  countries  and  buy  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  the  same  farm  products 
for  $10,000,000,000.  you  will  have  apparently 
saved  $10,000,000,000.  But  this  is  only  half 
the  story.  The  sad  part  of  the  story  Is  that  in 
your  12  months"  cycle  this  $10  000.000.000  In 
foreign  product."*  will  turn  into  a  national 
Income  of  only  $70,000,000,000. 

If  you  pay  $20,000,000,000  to  the  farmer  your 
Income  will  be  $140,000,000,000.  If  you  pay 
•10.000.000.000  to  the  foreign  farmer  your  na- 
tional Income  will  be  $70,000,000,000. 

It  Is  very  simple.  If  a  merchant  buys  a 
pair  of  shoes  for  $5  and  makes  25  percent 
profit  he  makes  $1.28.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
he  pays  $10  for  the  pair  of  shoes  and  makes 
25  percent,  he  makes  $2  50  profit. 

The  same  thing  happens  to  a  nation  on  the 
farmers'  income.  If  the  nation  buys  a  farm- 
er's crop  for  $10,000,000,000,  they  make  $80.- 
000.000000  profit  on  it.  If  the  nation  buya 
the  farmers'  crop  for  $20,000,000,000,  th» 
cation  makes  $120,000,000,000  on  It. 

Z  note  that  the  War  Labor  Board  has  re- 
cently been  given  authority  to  still  further 
Increase  industrial  wages. 

Increasing  Industrial  wages  and.  at  tha 
same  time,  attempting  to  lower  farm  prices 
and  prices  In  general  with  trade  treaties  la 
Inconsistent  and  must  prove  fatal  to  our 
national  economy. 
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Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr 
ing  of  Mussolini  from 
marks,   we   hope,   the 
When  we  toppled  these 
from  their  papier  rnach^ 
isolated  them  from  their  g 
fices  of  statecraft,  we  hav( 
n'ficant  milestone  on 
of  the  world's  pr^^ress. 

Well  do  I  recall.  Mr 
the  twenties,  the  vast 
c?.n  tourists  who,  upon  re 
visit  to  the  Peninsula 
extoll  the  virtues  of  thi. 
chest  thumper. 

It  has  always  seemed 
who  could  view  the  w 
sionate   eyes   could 
the  aura  assumed  by 
body   who  gazed   upon 
creature  and  noted  the 
his   jaw   was    thrust 
would  know  that  he  w 
personality.     Psychiatris 
chologists    readily 
who  fall  within  the  well 
lini  categories.    There 
noiacs  in  the  world. 

An  editorial  in  one  of 
newspapers  in  my  home 
Wash.,  sums  up  the 

This  editorial  provides 
trenchant  appraisals  of 
his  era  I  have  yet  seen. 
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MUSSOLINI'S  I  «S 


"Imperious  Caesar,  dead  ai  d  turned  to  clay. 


might  slop  a  hole  to  keep 
So  wrote  Shakespeare  many 


scribing  the  death  of  the  an  :lent  Roman  die 


the  despot  who 
and  began  the 


traditions.     He 

did  Caesar :  Mare 

to  recreate  the 

was  even  more 


tator.     The  assassination  ol 

ended  the  Roman  Republic 

empire,   has   Intrigued   hlsiprlana  for   more 

than  2.000  years. 

Benito  Mussolini,  in  his  daKrs  of  power,  liked 
to  think  of  himself  as  a  modern  prototype 
of  the  ancient  Caesar.  He  strutted  and  grim 
aced  In  a  fashion  that  woi  id  have  shocked 
the  original  Julius  but  he  (ped  the  symbols 
and  revived  the  Caesarian! 
called  the  Mediterranean  as 
noster — "our  sea"  and  trlet 
old  empire.  But  his  deatl 
Ignominious  than  his  ancle  [it  predecessor. 

According  to  authenticated  reports  from 
Milan,  Mussolini  was  fieetni :  with  his  young 
mistress  and  17  Fascist  lea(  ers  to  the  Swiss 
border  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Italian 
patriots.  He  was  held  in. 
and  executed  the  next  morning,  passing  away 
like  the  craven  coward  that  $e  was.  The  man 
who  had  sent  thousands  of 
tlon  Including  his  own  son 
able  to  die  like  a  man.  but 
no!"  to  the  firing  squad  &t 
killed  him  entered  the  bac  c  of  his  he&d  In 
the  fashion  decreed  by  Italia  \  law  for  traitors 

Mussolini's  favorite  device]  was  to  leave  the 
bodies  of  his  victims  on  exhibition  In  public 
squares  to  terrorize  his  subjects.  So  the 
Italians  for  a  day  left  the  coi  ^se  of  the  former 
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the  wind  away." 
decades  ago  de- 


others  to  execu- 

■In-law,  was  not 

screamed:  "No, 

the  bullet  that 


dictator  hanging  In  a  public  exhibition  that 
for  sheer  barbarity  reminds  one  of  the  bru- 
talities of  the  Dark  Ages. 

It  was  a  horrible  and  dramatic  end  for  the 
man  whose  example  Inspired  Hitler  and  who 
started  the  world  on  the  mad  course  of  events 
which  have  resulted  In  the  greatest  catas- 
trophe that  Etu-poe  has  ever  seen. 

Mussolini's  fate  Is  symbolic.  As  one  Rome 
editorial  writer  commented:  "With  the  death 
of  Mussolini,  disappears  the  most  evident 
incarnation  of  the  evil  of  the  century." 

Now  that  Mussolini  has  gone,  what  of 
Hitler?  This  neurotic  weakling,  whom  fate 
permitted  to  wield  unprecedented  power, 
approaches  an  equally  Inglorious  end  In  the 
final  hour  of  his  life.  Whether  he  Is  alive 
or  dead,  whether  he  Is  hidden  in  some 
Bavarian  cavern  or  la  suffering  In  a  mental 
horpital,  or  has  fled,  is  variously  reported. 
Kitler  has  always  beta  In  fear  of  his  life.  He 
has  had  doubles  trained  to  talk  and  act  as  he 
does,  with  physical  characteristics  so  slmllav 
that  only  Intim.ates  can  tell  them  apart. 

Perhaps  Hitler  Is  already  dead  and  one  of 
these  doubles  takes  h!s  place.  Perhaps  the 
real  fuehrer  has  gone  to  some  neutral  coun- 
try and  the  body  of  his  double  may  be  ex- 
hibited as  proof  that  he  Is  dead.  Whether  he 
dies  now  by  his  own  hand,  which  would  be 
the  manlier  way.  or  dangles  from  the  gallows 
as  h3  so  richly  deserves,  Adolf  and  his  gang 
are  finished.  In  a  few  more  days  or  weeks 
they  will  no  longer  cumber  the  earth  and  the 
world  will  be  cleansed  of  their  horrors. 

The  chapter  now  ending  Is  one  of  the  most 
incredible  passages  of  human  history.  For 
thousands  of  years  civilized  men  may  ponder 
the  mystery  of  how  such  low  and  vicious 
criminals  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  could  "so 
get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world  and  bear 
the  palm  alone." 


The  President's  Mother 
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or 
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Monday.  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
honor  of  the  memory  of  all  mothers.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Mother's  Day,  1945,  titled  'The  Presi- 
dent's Mother,"  which  follows: 

THI  PUSIDENT'S  MOTHER 

When  Mrs.  Martha  Truman  was  a  little 
girl  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President.  She 
has  lived  through  an  age  of  wonders  since 
then — the  railroads  lacing  the  continent,  the 
coming  of  the  telephone,  the  Invention  of 
the  electric  light,  the  debut  of  the  automo- 
bile, the  development  of  the  radio,  the  birth 
of  aviation,  and  any  number  of  other  marvels 
that  have  revolutionized  the  life  of  America 
and  the  world.  Ninety-two  years  old,  she 
has  seen  so  much  happen  In  her  time  that 
precious  little  can  surprise  her  now.  Yet 
even  she,  despite  all  her  rich  and  eventful 
years,  must  find  It  a  truly  wonderful  thing 
that  today — after  her  first  trip  by  plane,  on 
her  first  visit  to  Washington — she  is  stopping 
at  the  White  House  as  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished mother.  Pierce  was  living  there 
when  she  was  born,  and  after  him  Buchanan, 
and  then  Lincoln,  and  then  Johnson,  and 
then  Grant.  Hayes.  Garfield.  Arthur.  Cleve- 
land, McKlnley,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Taft. 
Wilson.  Harding,  CooUdge,  Hoover,  PrankUn 
Roosevelt,  and  now  her  own  son  Harry.    This 
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Is  an  American  story.  Nothing  quite  like  It 
could  uke  place  anywhere  but  in  our  coun- 
try. All  hall  to  this  remarkable,  bright-eyed 
lady  who  says  "Fiddlesticks !"  to  people  who 
naturally  make  a  fuss  over  her. 


Polldcai  Status  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESUS  T.  PINERO 

KESmCNT  COUMISSIONEX  TROM  PUXETO  KICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  PifJERO. .  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  joint  statement  made 
by  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs.  This 
statement  was  unanimously  presented  by 
a  delegation  from  the  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rico  which  included  representa- 
tives from  all  the  island  political  parties, 
and  was  headed  by  the  Honorable  Luis 
Muncz-Marin,  president  of  the  Senate 
of  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  made  pursuant 
to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Legislature,  also  unanimously  approved, 
to  bring  before  this  Congress  a  petition 
of  self-determination. 

I  urge  that  special  consideration  and 
thought  be  given  to  this  statement,  since 
it  represents  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  regards  to 
political  status  and  to  the  method  of  ap- 
proach to  that  problem.  When  the 
statement  was  read  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Territories  and  Insular 
Affairs,  during  the  hearings  held  on 
May  7,  1945,  in  connection  with  S.  227. 
the  chairman,  the  Honorable  Millard  E. 
Tydings,  said: 

I  think  that  this  Is  an  intelligent  pre- 
sentation from  both  the  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
the  American  standpoint.  It  is  as  fair  a 
statement  as  any  that  I  have  heard  during 
the  whole  dlscvssion  of  the  independence 
bill,  or  any  other  bill. 

■TATZMENT    BT    Till    HONOR.\Bl.I    LtJlS    MUSOS- 
MAK.N 

The  undersigned  Joint  commission  of  the 
Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico  represents  all  po- 
litical parties  and  Its  conclusions,  contained 
herein,  have  been  unanimously  adopted. 

We  hold  that  the  colonial  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  now  prevails  In  Puerto  Rico 
Is  contrary  to  the  democratic  rights  of  our 
people  and  to  the  democratic  tradition  of 
the  United  States. 

We  therefore  believe  that  a  prompt  and 
satisfactory  ssttlement  should  be  made  as 
to  the  permanent  political  status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  3uch  settlement  should  be  made 
democratically  on  the  basis  of  self-deter- 
mination, "luch  's  cur  mandate  from  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico. 

In  pursuance  of  this  end  we  respectfully 
request  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  BUtes 
that  it  submit  to  a  referendum  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  ths  different  forms  of 
permanent  political  status  that  the  Congress 
may  be  willing  to  esUbllsh  In  Puerto  Rico. 
We  request  that  such  forms  of  political 
status  be  submitted  In  the  detailed  form  In 
which  the  Congress  feels  that  It  could  estab- 
lish any  of  them  which  should  receive  the 
favorable  vote  of  a  majority  of  our  people. 


In  falrnesa  to  all  eectlons  of  opinion  in 
Puerto  Rico  it  is  our  request  that  all  forms 
of  political  sutus  that  may  have  some  sup-^ 
port  among  Puerto  RIcane  be  submitted. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  forms  of  political  status 
that  hsve  support  in  public  opinion  are  in- 
dependence, statehood,  and  a  form  of  do- 
minion government  based  on  full  and  final 
poiltlcul  rights. 

We  submit  that  under  any  political  status 
that  may  be  finally  established  certain  mini- 
mum economic  conditions  must  be  met.  If 
chaos,  through  a  total  disintegration  of  civil- 
ized life  In  the  island.  Is  to  be  averted.  We 
equally  recognize  that  If  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  to  be  fuUy 
protected,  military  establishments  and  rights 
must  be  permanently  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  United  States 
Government  will,  of  course,  counsel  and  de- 
termine what'  these  military  establishments 
and  rights  should  be. 

We  hereby  express  our  conclusions  as  to 
the  minimum  economic  conditions  referred 
to.    They  are: 

1.  Free  trade  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States,  limited  from  time  to  time  by 
bilateral  agreement: 

2.  Exemption  of  Puerto  Rican  exports  to 
the  United  States  from  Internal-revenue 
taxes  provided  that  Puerto  RIcd  collects  ex- 
port taxes  on  such  products  at  the  same  rates 
that  the'  United  States  Imposes  or  may  at 
any  time  impose  on  such  products: 

3.  Maintenance  for  a  suitable  time  of  con- 
ditions for  cane  farmers  now  established  by 
United  States  law;  and 

4.  Temporary  continuance  of  other  grants 
and  aids  to  Puerto  Rico,  these  to  be  discon- 
tinued as  productivity  and  commerce  reach 
certain  cg.-eed  levels. 

If,  as  we  hope.  Congress  should  accede  to 
our  people's  request  that  alternatives  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  choice  In  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination,  the  bill  now 
being  considered  (S.  227)  could  be  one  of 
thoee  alternatives,  and  as  such  It  could  com- 
mand substantial  public  support  if  emended 
to  meet  these  minimum  conditions  necessary 
for  stirvlval. 

The  close  relationship  of  the  United  States 
to  our  island  during  almost  half  a  century, 
the  development  of  our  economy  under 
American  norms  and  legislation  during  that 
time,  the  responsibility  assumed  thereby  by 
the  United  S'-ates.  fully  warrant,  in  our  view, 
that  such  minimum  econcmic  conditions 
bs  recognized  under  any  permanent  form  of 
government  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
democratically  work  out  and   establish. 

Fundamental  economic  realities  in  Puerto 
Rico — small  territory,  small  extent  of  usable 
land  therein,  large  population,  scarce  natural 
resources— make  such  conditions  for  eco- 
nomic tubslstence  and  development  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  for  the  maintenance  of 
modest  civilized  life  and  of  a  stable  and  or- 
derly government  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Luis    Mufioz    Marin.    Ernesto    Ramos 
Antonlnl,  Leopoldo  Flgueroa,  Ce- 
lestino  Irlarte,  Ernesto  Cadiz.  Ra- 
fael   Arrlllaga     Torrens,      Bolivar 
Pag&n.  Samuel     R.  Qulfiones.  An- 
tonio Pacheco  Padr6. 
It  Is  signed  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
Commission,   which   Is  myself,   Luis  MuAos 
Marin,  Mr.  Bolivar  Pagin,  senator,  of  the  So- 
cialist Party  and  former  Resident  Commis- 
sioner; Mr.  Ernesto  Ramos  Antonlnl  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  Dr.  Leopoldo  Flgue- 
roa speaking  for  the  Republican  Party;  M-'. 
Ernesto  Cidiz,  representative  for  the  liberal 
Party;  Mr.  Samuel  R  Qumones.  Vice  President 
of   the   Senate,   the   Popular  Party;    Dr.   R. 
Arrlllaga   Torrens,    Member    of    the    House. 
Popular  Party;  Mr.  Celestlno  Irlarte,  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Party  and  Member  of 
the    House    of    Representatives    of    Puerto 
Rico;  and  Mr.  Pacheco  Padr6.  Member  of  the 
House   of    Representatives,   all    members   of 
this  Joint  Legislative  Commission. 


Green  Be  Their  Memory 
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or 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  thfe  Bi*yan  <Ohio)  Press,  listing 
these  heroes  of  this  great  world  conflict. 
shov/s  graphically  that  our  people  need 
no  propaganda,  no  synthetic  treatment 
to  make  them  realize  there  is  a  war  on: 
Grztn  Bk  TKmt  Memcbt 

In  this  war  Williams  County  has  lost  59 
young  men  killed.  9  missing.  25  prisoners  of 
war,  and  over  170  wounded  cut  of  2.102  who 
entered  the  armed  service  of  their  country. 
In  a  sense,  this  Is  a  breathing  space  In  the 
war,  a  time  of  memorial  for  those  who  have 
died.  Their  survivors  must  determine  to 
have  as  unfaltering  a  resolution  In  the  field. 
though  they  may  pray  that  It  have  a  hap- 
pier Issue. 

In  the  words  of  Thucydldes.  these  men 
failed  not  to  deprive  their  country  of  their 
valor,  but  laid  it  at  her  feet  as  the  most 
glorious  contribution  they  could  offer.  And 
for  this  offering  of  their  lives,  they,  each  of 
them  Individually,  received  that  renown 
that  never  grows  old,  and,  for  a  sepulcher, 
not  so  much  that  In  which  their  bcnes  have 
been  deposited,  but  that  nob'. est  of  all 
shrines  wherein  their  glory  is  laid  up  to  be 
eternally  remembered  upon  every  occasion 
on  which  deed  or  story  shall  call  for  Its 
commemoration.  For  heroes  have  the  whole 
earth  for  tlielr  tomb;  and  In  lands  far  from 
their  own,  where  the  cross  with  Its  epluph 
declares  it,  there  is  enshrined  In  every 
breast  a  record  unwritten,  with  no  tablet  to 
preserve  It  except  that  of  the  heart.  For 
men  of  spirit  who  rightly  Judge  happiners 
to  be  the  fruit  of  freedom,  and  freedom  of 
valor,  may  never  decline  the  dangers  of  war, 
but  rather  Invite  that  unfelt  ueath  that 
strikes  them  In  the  midst  of  their  strength 
and  patriotism. 

THI  LIST  or  BEAD 

Lloyd  Clark.  Jr.,  Mcntpeller,  killed  In 
France,  November  22.  1C44. 

Corp.  Charles  Butzln,  Montpeller,  killed  In 
France  November  22,  1944. 

Lt.  Thomas  Roberts.  Montpeller,  died  on 
flight  in  New  Guinea.  January  12,  1944. 

Pvt.  (1st  c\.)  Earl  W.  Hart.  Brldgcwater, 
killed  In  Germany,  December  1,  1044. 

Lt.  Don  NeSr.  Pioneer,  shot  down  over  Bre- 
men. Germany,  D3cember  17,  1913. 

Andrew  Homyak,  fireman,  second  class. 
Biyan.  drowned  on  Destroyer  Hoel  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Philippines,  October  25,  1944. 

First  Lt.  John  W.  Ingram,  Edon,  shot  down 
over  Berlin,  Germany,  May  24,  1944. 

First  Lt.  Stanley  Throne,  Bryon,  killed  tn 
England,  February  1945. 

Pvt.  Darwin  Hemenwav.  killed  In  marine 
Invasion  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  January 
31,  1044. 

T-Corp.  Jack  Toder,  Edgerton,  killed  In 
France.  February  1945. 

Pvt.  Monroe  "Pete"  Shouf.  Bryan,  died  in 
France.  February  1915. 

T-5  Warren  Custar.  Montpeller.  killed  In 
Luxembourg.  December  81.  19*4. 

T-5  Rex  Rutledge,  West  Unity,  killed  In 
Belgium,  January  13.  1945. 

James  B.  Wallace,  seamen,  third  clasc, 
Bryan,  drowned  at  sea  April  13.  19t6. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Arthur  Woolf.  Montpeller 
route,  kUled  in  Germany,  April  15.  1945. 
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T-5  Albert  J.  Feniclf.  Kunkle.  killed  on 
Luzon.  January  10,  1915. 

Pvt.  Lester  Zelgler,  Blakeslee,  kUled  on 
Lu2x:n,  March  17.  1943. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Arthur  Hemenway.  Edgerton 
route  two,  killed  In  Belgium,  December  7, 
1944. 

Clyde  Rldenour.  Jr  .  Bryan,  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, December  7.  1941. 

Lemuel  Johnson.  Edgerton.  off  Java,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1942. 

Capt.  Richard  Miller.  Montpeller,  off 
Newfoundland.  April  1.   1942. 

Joe  Atls  3d.  Bryan,  down  off  Gibraltar. 
July  1942. 

Sgt.  Lavere  Sharp.  Northwest  township. 
New  Guinea.  December  28.  1942. 

Lt.  Laverne  Tingle,  Montpelier.  plane  crash 
In  New  Mexico.  January  29,  1943. 

Lt.  Er\ll  Eyster.  Edon,  over  Europe.  April  4, 
1943 

Corp.  Maurice  Ko«ier,  Kunkle,  crashed  in 
India.  September  1943. 

Carl  Welly,  Edgerton.  died  In  camp,  Jvme  18. 
1943 

Sgt.  Frani  Myers.  Bryan,  died  in  Africa, 
September  9.  1943. 

Pvt.  ( 1st  Cl.)  Rayroond  Calvin,  Bryan  Route 
8.  Tarawa,  November  20,  1943. 

Technician  (5th  Gr.)  Clinton  Wheeler, 
Pioneer  Route  I,  Italy.  February  4.  1944. 

Lt.  Doyle  Zimmerman,  Montpeller,  crashed 
In  Yugoslavia,  March  24,  1944. 

Lt.  Jack  Laws  Buda.  Edgerton,  Hollandla, 
New  Guinea,  April  28,  1944 

Pvt.  ( 1st  Cl  )  Gerald  Weber,  Melboum,  Italy, 
May  17,  1944. 

Ensign  Robert  Munk,  Pioneer,  airplane 
crash  in  South  Carolina,  May  1944. 

Lt.  James  Sanders.  Bryan,  shot  down  over 
Germany  May  25.  1944. 

Sgt.  Orland  Mixter,  Bryan.  Marshall  Island 
campaign.  1944. 

Staff  Sgt  James  Boucher.  Bryan,  shot  down 
over  Germany.  April  29.  1944. 

Sgt.  Richard  Gabriel,  Montpelier,  unre- 
ported on  flight  to  Latin  America,  March  24. 
1943. 

Master  Sgt.  Paul  D.  Zlgler,  Montpeller. 
Prance,  June  6,  1944. 

Pvt.  ( 1st  cl.  I  Maurice  Lovejoy,  Bryan,  Sal- 
pan.  Juiy  19*4. 

Pvt.  Paul  E.  Johnson.  Montpeller,  Prance, 
JOly  4.  1944. 

Lt.  Richard  Brelninger.  Montpeller.  Prance. 
July  20.  1944. 

Lt.  Richard  WUhelm.  Bryan,  France,  July 
12.  1944. 

Pvt.  ( 1st  cl.)  Kenneth  Cunningham.  Mont- 
pelier. route  3.  Salpan.  July  12.  1944. 

Corp.  Jack  Phillips.  Bryan,  Italy,  February 
11.  1944. 

P\'t.  Carmon  Thorp.  North  Brldgewater. 
Prance.  July  1944. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Rlcliard  Moore.  Montpeller. 
Prance.  July  12.  1944. 

Pvt.  ( Ist  cl.)  Carl  Burkhart.  Bryan,  France. 
August  13.  1944. 

Pvt.  Rajrmond  Coon,  Brldgewater  Town- 
•hlp,  France,  August  1944. 

Hlllard  Rogers.  Pioneer,  died  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Station.  September  1944. 

Corp  Burl  Knapp,  Jr.,  Edon,  France,  August 
35.  1944. 

Lt.  Harold  McFann,  Jr.,  Montpeller,  crashed 
In  California,  September  29,  1944. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Warren  D.  Mills,  Montpelier. 
Holland,  September  18,  1944. 

Lt,  Walter  Shambarger.  Montpelier.  shot 
down  over  Germany.  July  7.  1944. 

Prt.  (1st  cl.)  Perry  D.  Hopkins.  Edon, 
Prance.  September  8.  1944. 

Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  John  King.  Alvordton,  Pacific 
theater,  1944. 

Sgt.  Daniel  Kuszmaul.  Bryan.  Holland.  Sep- 
tember 19.  1944. 

Sgt.  Chares  W.  Buda,  Bryan,  route  3.  shot 
down  over  Germany,  October  7,  1944. 

Richard  Henry  Johnston.  Bryan,  route  3, 
gunners'  mate,  third  class,  November  1944. 
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Tuesday.  May  15  degislat 
Monday.  April  Ip 


Wr 


Mr.  OMAHONEY. 
delicate  and  important 
dential  succession  was 
9  at  the  annual  meeting 
(Pa.)  Chamber  of 
orable  James  A.  Parley 
mous  consent  that  his 
printed  in  the  Appendix 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  printejl 
as  follows: 


President,  the 

droblem  of  Presi- 

d  scussed  on  May 

of  the  Hazleton. 

Commerce  by  the  Hon- 

I  ask  unani- 

address  may  be 

3f  the  Record. 

objection,  the  address 

in  the  Record, 


a:  Id 


instituti  ons 


na  tion. 


viar 


I  need  hardly  say  bow 
an    opportunity    to   see 
friends  in  Hazleton  and  in 
great    State.     Every    time 
Pennsylvanians  I  learn 
Tonights  experience  will 
sure,  as  I  raise  with  you 
tions  for  your  conslderatloh 

At  the  outset  we  would 
to  the  fact  that  we  are 
of  a  great  tragedy — in  the 
national  sense,  and  the 
Yet  the  passing  of  our 
mander  in  Chief,  deeply  a< 
opportunity    for    a 
strength  of  character  of 
the  solidity  of  our 
of  the   enormous   powers 
was  accomplished  without 
Issuance  of  emergency 
the  Incidents  that  such 
cause  In  a  less  stable 
think  of  President  Trumar 
is  entitled  to  call  upon  us 
th3  desperate  phases  of 
We  will  give  him  our  best. 

And  the  manner  of  his 
a  sober  reminder  of  the 
may  choose  a  President  we 
under  the  will  of  divine 
be    allowed    to    complete 
times  In  our  short  history 
has  succeeded  to   the 
of  the  death  of  the  man 
lected  as  President.     It  is 
that    of    six    previous 
four  did  not  at  the  expira 
term  offer  themselves  for 
larterm.     Two  were  later 
term  when  they  ran  for 
ing  served  an  Interim 

Here  is  the  record,  knov^ 

John  Tyler  succeeded 
rison  in  1841.     He  did  not 

Eight  years  later  Mlllan 
York,  succeeded  Zachary 
not  go  on. 

Then  came  the  Immorta 
his    chair    to    Andrew 
fought  the  Congress  and 
out  Lincoln's  term. 

Now  we  move  to  Janre^ 
was    succeeded    by    ano 
Chester   A.    Arthur,   after 
sissinated  In  1881.     Arthur 


I  lad  I  am  to  have 

talk   with   my 

this  part  of  your 

I    visit   with   you 

m(|re  than  I  impart. 

the  same.  I  am 

one  or  two  ques- 

all  want  to  refer 

meeting  In  the  shadow 

>ersonal  sense,  the 

international  sense. 

and  Com- 

It  shook  us.  gave 

of    the 

(lur  people  and  of 

The  passage 

Df  the   Presidency 

janlc,  without  the 

ordfrs,  without  any  of 

transition  would 

We  already 

as  our  leader  who 

for  our  utmost  In 

still  before  us. 


Pr  fsldent 


demc  astratlon 


the    end    of 


stopped    at 
term. 

Thus,  we  have   complefed 
four   Vice    Presidents    whd 
under  their  own  power. 

The   third  Presidential 
fifth  succession  occurred 
was    shot    at   Buffalo, 


ive  day  of 
),  1945 


fact 


:omlng  to  office  Is 

that  though  we 

cannot  know  that 

)rovidence  he  will 

his   term.    Seven 

the  Vice  President 

hig]  lest  office  because 

1  he  people  had  se- 

nterestlng  to  note 

Presidents 

t  ion  of  the  interim 

e  lection  for  a  regu- 

e  ected  for  a  regular 

Pi  esldent  after  hav- 

perlpd. 

to  all  of  us : 

^K^lllam  Henry  Har- 

become  President. 

Fillmore,  of  New 

Taylor.     He    did 

Lincoln,  who  left 
Jbhnson.  Johnson 
^</&3  lucky  to  serve 


tier 


A.  Garfield,  who 

New    Yorker, 

Garfield    was   as- 

's  political  career 

i3arfield°s    original 


the   record   of 
did   not   go    on 


in 


assassination   and 

1901.     McKinley 

Roosevelt 


Tl  leodore 


succeeded  him  and  then  went  on  to  be 
elected  in  his  own  right  In  1904— the  first 
time  a  Vice  President  who  had  succeeded  by 
death  had  been  elected  for  a  regular  term. 

We  come  to  1923.  when  President  Harding 
died  and  Vice  President  Coolldge  succeeded 
him.  President  Coolldge  had  touched  the 
public  imagination,  and  he  was  elected, 
traveling  under  his  own  steam,  in  1924. 

Now  what  of  the  history  of  our  Vice  Presi- 
dents? 

Thirty-four  times  the  people  have  filled 
the  second  highest  office  in  the  land  by  elec- 
tion and  15  times  that  office  has  become 
vacant.  In  addition  to  the  gap  left  by  the 
7  Vice  Presidential  successions  to  the  Presi- 
dency, at  8  other  times  the  country  has 
been  without  a  Vice  President  because  7 
Vice  Presidents  have  died  in  office  and  1 — 
John  C.  Calhoun — resigned  to  become  a  Sen- 
ator from  his  native  State,  South  Carolina. 

This  may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  review 
the  grave  problems  Involved  in  the  ever- 
present  possibility  that  death  may  strike 
down  a  President  or  a  nominee  before  his 
election;  and  my  thinking  has  led  me  to  sub- 
mit to  you  a  suggestion  in  which  I  deeply 
believe  and  which  I  bring  forward  for  your 
most  serious  consideration. 

Under  the  Constitution,  of  course,  the 
Vice  President  succeeds  in  the  event  of  re- 
moval, death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  per- 
form Presidential  duties.  And  under  the 
same  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress may  by  law  provide  for  the  situation 
that  would  be  presented  If  a  succeeding  Vice 
President  likewise  were  to  be  removed,  to 
die,  to  resign,  or  become  incapacitated.  The 
present  statute  in  this  respect  was  enacted 
In  1886  and  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  next  in  succession,  and  after  him  in 
series  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  the  Attorney  General,  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  finally  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior — in 
short,  for  a  Cabinet  succession  based  on 
seniority  among  the  deptirtments. 

But  this  raises  a  question.  Under  our  pres- 
ent method,  a  Vice  President  who  succeeds 
to  the  Presidency  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  choose  his  own  successor 
without  reference  to  the  electorate.  In  his 
case,  a  vacancy  caused  by  his  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal.  Is  filled,  as  I  have  stated,  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  whom  he  appoints, 
subject  only  to  Senate  confirmation.  This 
possible  short-circuiting  of  the  electorate  is 
a  gap  in  our  democratic  procedure  that  we 
have  not  yet  solved. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  the  problem  of 
succession  which  have  never  been  worked  out 
by  law.  Under  the  twentieth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  commonly  known  as  the 
Norris  amendment,  the  choosing  of  a  Presi- 
dent In  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  a  Presi- 
dent-elect and  a  Vice  President-elect  before 
they  take  office  apparently  devolves  upon  the 
Hoiwe  of  Representatives.  The  same  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  House  meet  on  Janu- 
ary 3  and  that  the  Presidential  inauguration 
occur  on  January  20,  or  17  days  later.  In 
this  Instance  we  are  faced  with  a  real  possi- 
bility of  confusion.  If  the  President-elect 
and  the  Vice  President-elect  should  both  die 
before  January  20,  there  Is  now  no  provi- 
sion, either  in  the  Constitution  or  In  the 
Federal  Statutes,  which  would  provide  for 
a  successor  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
Presumably  the  House-elect  meeting  on 
January  3  could  pass  some  kind  of  a  law  of 
succession  to  meet  the  emergency,  but  here 
once  more  another  real  possibility  arises.  If 
the  House-elect  should  be  closely  divided  In 
Its  membership — so  closely  divided  that  a 
deadlock  might  result — then  conceivably  the 
date  of  January  20  might  arrive  and  pass 
while  the  House  fought  over  the  question  of 
control.  The  appalling  result  would  be  that 
from  January  20  untU  such  time  as  the  dead- 
lock was  broken  this  cotintry  would  be  with- 
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out  »  Chief  Executive.  There  are  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  aware  of  this  situation 
and  they  have  considered  a  bill  in  the  past 
which  would  provide  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  would  become  President.  But.  as  has 
been  painted  out.  this  would  not  remove  the 
possibility— In  fact,  it  might  increase  It— 
that  a  paralyzing  deadlock  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  would  occur  for  such  a 
period  as  to  leave  this  Nation  for  a  time 
without  a  President. 

I,  therefore,  think  that  a  special  commis- 
sion should  now  be  set  up,  composed  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  and  with 
one  or  more  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  perhaps  one  Supreme  Court  Justice 
selected  by  the  Chief  Justice.    There  might 
be  other  groups  which  should  be  associated 
with  the  work  of  such  a  commission.    This 
commission   should   study   and    recommend 
with  respect  to  the  whole  problem  of  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency.  Including  the 
succession  after  the  Vice   President,  which 
now  is  in  the  Secretary  of  State.    If  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  called  for.  It  should 
be  initiated.     If  legislation  alone  is  called 
for,  this  body  should  suggest  such  legislation. 
It  s-ems  to  me  common  sense  and  govern- 
mental wisdom  to  study  this  question  now 
'     and  to  act  as  soon  as  we  wisely  can. 

I  ^low  turn  to  a  topic  always  of  interest  In 
a  SUte  with  Pennsylvania's  vast  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  I  want  to  discuss  with  you 
for  a  few  minutes  what  our  postwar  inter- 
ests are  in  this  respect.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  will  be  upon  the  margin  represented  by 
foreign  trade  after  the  war  that  national 
prosperity  or  depression  will  depend.  And 
considering  the  vast  necessities  that  will  be 
present  in  this  country  for  employment,  for 
goods  and  for  the  vise  of  a  great  industrial 
plant,  our  margin  of  foreign  trade,  while  rela- 
tively small,  win  be  the  critical  balance  on 
which  our  well-being  may  well  depend.  * 

I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  prophecies 
about  the  amount  of  our  foreign  trade  alter 
the  war.    There  are  many  such  estimates — 
some  modest,  some  utterly  too  hopeful.    But 
what  we  know  is  that  in  the  business  that 
will  follow  this  war,  foreign  trade  is  certain 
to  play  a  very  large  part.     The   Important 
thing  is  not  to  Indulge  ourselves  in  estimates, 
but  to  set  to  work  now  to  develop  the  changed 
national  viewpoint  which  will  make  a  large 
increase  in  foreign  trade  possible.    That  is  a 
task  to  which  business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment can  well  devote  their  united  strength. 
It  iG  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  both  political 
parties  there  is  developing  an  increasing  in- 
terest in  foreign  trade  and,  in  consequence, 
a  recognition   that   the  modern   position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  makes  it  nec- 
essary that  we  reconsider  many  of  the  tariff 
policies  of  the  past.    Under  the  great  leader- 
ship of  Secretary  Cordell  Hull,  this  change  of 
attitude   has  taken  form   in  our   reciprocal 
trade  policy.    Tliat  policy  was  sound,  but  in 
Its  beginning  it  was  experimental,  tentative, 
and  modest.     But  now  that  American  preju- 
dices in  favor  of  higher  tariffs  ar©.  subsiding 
before  the  great  facts  of  American  efHciency 
and  necessities,  we  may  more  resolutely  pro- 
ceed in  the  direction  of  enlarging  our  im- 
ports.   A  test  of  opinion  on  this  subject  will 
come  within  a  few  weeks  when  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  are  submitted  for  congres- 
sional action.     If  the  above  is  close,  it  may 
mean  that  the  administration  wiU  hesitate 
to  move  resolutely  toward  a  larger  exchange 
of  goods.    If  the  vote  Is  by  a  wide  margin,  we 
may  expect  sentiment  in  both  parties  to  move 
progressively  toward  a  real   reconsideration 
of  our  tariff  policies. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  about  increasing  our 

exports,  but  not  so  much  about  the  necessity 

of   imports.     It   is   time  for   a   considerable 

change  In  this  emphatls.  If  we  are  to  take 
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steps  in  the  direction  of  making  It  possible 
to  liquidate  our  prospective  postwar  loans. 
But  in  our  preparations  for  postwar  re- 
Bponslbilities.  we  must  break  off  the  habit 
of  delay.    Too  much  of  our  financial  machin- 
ery   consists    of    an    apparatus    for    putting 
things  off.    A  great  part  of  our  credit  system 
consists  of  means  ol  postponing  payments 
through  notes,  mortgages,  and  the  like.    The 
financing  of  foreign  trade  seems  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  spirit  of  delay.     And  in 
thai    trade    the    parties    are    farther    apart. 
Decisions  are  postponed,  procrastination  gov- 
erns our  actions,  and  all  too  often  we  post- 
pone settlements  until  they  can  no  longer 
be  made  without  defaults.    These  delays  in 
the  past,  which  were  largely  due  to  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  international  finance, 
resulted  in  some  very  seriovur  international 
problems.    The  weight  of  our  trade  balances 
became   so  heavy   that  collapse   finally   re- 
sulted.   Depression  swept  the  world,  and  war 
came  in  its  wake.    There  is  nothing  new  In 
l.ils  deadly  cycle.     Philip  II  of  Spain  long 
ago  decided  to  have  done  with  all  of  the 
financial  machinery  Involved  in  his  foreign 
borrowings  and  he  simply  repudiated,  throw- 
ing weaker  countries  into  chaos  and  ruin. 

The  danger  of  postponing  settlements  in 
foreign  trade  is  similar  to  the  old  habit  of 
long  delayed  reparations  after  a  war.  The 
fact  is  that  the  longer  actual  payments  of 
reparations  are  deferred  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger is  that  no  reparations  will  be  paid. 

We  must,  as  Americans,  resolve  to  walk 
squarely  up  to  these  questions  of  how  we 
are  going  to  be  paid  for  our  exports  and  face 
them  honestly.  Republican  Senator  Wherrt, 
of  Nebraska,  gave  some  sound  advice  to  his 
party  In  a  speech  In  Janviary,  He  said,  "If 
we  are  going  to  sell  abroad,  we  must  buy 
abroad."  And  I  would  add  to  this  statement 
of  Senator  Whehby  that  if  we  are  going  to 
lend  abroad,  we  must  accept  goods  from 
abroad. 

We  are  going  to  need  more  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  we  have  ever  needed  before. 
We  have  scraped  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
In  many  of  our  resources.  Some  of  our  re- 
sources of  which  we  still  have  considerable 
quantities,  such  es  our  forests,  might  well 
be  given  a  rest  in  order  that  they  may  grow 
again.  We  shall  have  to  Import  more  zinc 
and  lead,  more  iron,  petroleum,  and  timber. 
The  development  of  our  new  industries  which 
will  follow  the  war  will  require  much  more 
of  materials  than  we  have,  in  the  past,  im- 
ported in  small  quantities,  such  as  manga- 
nese, nickel,  wool,  vegetable  oils  and  oil 
seeds,  pulp  and  paper.  The  list  is  extensive 
and  impressive. 

There  are  a  few  items,  such  as  rubber,  of 
course,  in  which  the  process  will  be  reversed, 
but  the  trend  wUl  be  toward  large  Import  of 
raw  materials. 

We  will  have  to  do  some  importing  of 
things  that  we  shall  need  for  essenllal  de- 
fense, such  as  the  elements  necessary  for 
steel  alloys.  Our  etock  piles  should  be  here 
and  not  in  Arabia  or  Central  Africa. 

There  are  other  offsets  to  trade— things 
which  have  traditionally  helped  us  to  balance 
our  accounts.  There  is  foreign  travel,  for 
example.  There  will  be  more  of  that.  There 
will  be  foreign  Investments  which  leave 
money  abroad.  All  these  factors  will  still 
leave  room  for  greater  imporU  of  luxuries 
and  goods  of  general  utility,  and  our  tariffs 
always  must  be  adjusted  to  take  account  of 
them. 

But  the  greatest  necessary  adjustment 
must  be  in  our  thinking.  The  great  argu- 
ment for  high  tariffs  in  the  past  has  rested 
on  the  fallacious  belief  that  there  is  just 
so  much  work  to  go  around.  Our  thinking 
on  this  subject  has  looked  upon  work  as 
a  constant  and  sterile  substance  which,  hav- 
ing been  measured  and  weighed,  need  not 
be  measured  and  weighed  again.    But  the 


amount  of  work  In  the  world  Js  not  a  sterile 
and  unchangeable  commodity:  It  Is  a  vital 
organism  capable  of  growth.  We  thall  have 
to  revise  the  thinking  on  the  basis  of  whlcH 
we  have  sought  shortcuts  to  limited  employ- 
ment, such  as  shorter  workweeks  and  other 
share-the-work  platis.  We  shall  have  to  re- 
vise the  belief,  so  widely  prevalent  in  this 
country,  that  if  somebody  else  makes  any 
kind  of  gocds  which  can  be  made  here,  then 
somebody  here  loses  his  Job. 

It  is  time  that  we  realize  that  there  Is  no 
limit  to  the  quantity  of  the  many  things  we 
could  import  and  consume  in  this  country, 
and,  on  the  other  band,  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  goods  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  we  unquestionably  excell — 
goods  that  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency  the  world  ha« 
ever  seen. 

If  we  are  going  to  bring  about  this  read- 
justment  of   trade,   of   our   laws  governing 
trade  and  of  our  past  and  obsolete  thinking 
which  lies  behind  those  laws,  the  time  to  do 
It    Is   when   European   production    is   being 
slowly  and  gradually  resumed.     If  we  take 
time  by  the  forelock  and  prepare  now  for  this 
new  era  In  our  economic  policies  and  thought, 
the  amount  that  we  will  have  to  accept  will 
be  small  at  first  and  Increase  only  gradually. 
That  is  because  European  production  must, 
of  necessity,  be  slow  in  moving  back  to  iU 
normal  capacity.     In  dealing  with  our  tariff 
laws  we  might  well  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
philosophy  o!  Secretary  Hull,  which  viewed 
tariff  adjustments  as  a  matter  for  progressive 
action.      The    Tariff    Act   of    1933    provided 
for  five   biennial   reductions.     Such   a  pro- 
gressive plan  makes  it  possible  for  business 
to  anticipate  changes,  plan  ahead  and  meet 
slowly    Increasing    imports    with    new    pro- 
grams of  essential  production. 

Our  adjustments  to  reductions  in  tariffs 
may  not  be  as  great  as  we  think.  Our  mer- 
chandise imports  came  pretty  close  to  bal- 
ancing our  merchandise  exports  from  1922- 
29.  Indeed,  if  the  growth  of  our  foreign 
trade  had  continued  from  1929  at  a  steady 
rate,  we  would  not  now  be  viewing  the 
trebling  of  our  peacetime  trade  as  a  distant 
goal.  We  would  already  have  attained  some- 
thing like  that  proportion. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  for  the  view  that 
a  pro6p3rouB  America  is  the  best  single  guar- 
autee  for  a  prosperous  world.  But  this  state- 
ment, however  true,  needs  to  be  spelled  out 
in  terms  of  what  It  takes  to  make  a  pros- 
perous America.  A  prosperous  America  is  an 
America  going  forward,  with  Investment  at 
home  and  investment  abroad,  with  confi- 
dencs  in  the  essential  friendliness  of  Its 
government,  with  confidence  that  there  may 
b3  profit  in  trade  and  in  International 
finance,  with  confidence  that  obligations, 
public  and  private,  will  be  honored. 

We  talk  of  how  a  prosperous  America  can 
carry  the  benefits  of  its  prosperity  to  other 
countries.  How  can  we  do  this  beet? 
Should  v;e  merely  tell  them  that  they  ought 
to  raise  their  wages,  or  should  we  enable 
thein  to  engage  in  a  trade  so  profitable, 
through  buying  their  goods,  that  their  wages 
win  increase  as  a  natural  consequence? 

The  grim  handwriting  Is  on  the  wall  for 
everyone  to  see.  Unless  we  do  arrange  In 
some  way  to  obtain  payment  for  our  goods, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  start  arranging  for 
that^-then  we  risk  having  to  go  through  the 
experience  of  another  great  series  of  defaults. 
Once  more  we  may  have  the  bitter  experi- 
ence cf  unpaid  debts,  of  hard  feelings  be- 
tween nations,  of  a  paralyzed  trade  and  cf 
the  unpredictable  resulU  beyond.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  danger  of  another  series  of 
defaults.  Three  of  these  have  already  come 
within  the  memory  of  most  of  us. 

The  first  consisted  of  those  debts  to  Ameri- 
can private  investors  contracted  abroad  in 
the  1920'8.    Not  aU  of  these  faUed  by  any 
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means,  but  a  lot  of  good  American  money 
went  down  the  drain. 

The  second  series  ot  defaults  took  place  In 
the  early  1930's.  They  were  the  debts  to 
our  Government  by  other  governments,  con- 
tracted during  and  after  the  First  World 
War.  This  series  of  defaults  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Johnson  Act.  which  was  the  ex- 
pression of  a  country  which  was  sick  suid 
tired  of  ail  dealings  with  f^eign  nations. 
It  was  a  gesture  of  Isolationism,  but  to  be 
perfectly  frank  it  was  a  gesture  which  rose 
out  of  despair,  anger,  and  disillusionment. 

The  third  series  consists  of  lend-lease  ob- 
ligations whicb  we  are  probably  going  to 
forgive  in  large  pert,  as  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  winning  the  war. 

Let  us  not  go  beyond  this  and  permit  de- 
faults to  occur  In  a  fourth  series  of  loans — 
loans  which  are  proposed  in  such  Institutions 
as  those  suggested  by  Bretton  Woods.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  objecting 
to  tLeae  loa.is.  I  am  trying  to  make  the 
point  that  when  we  make  them  we  must 
adjust  our  economic  thinking  to  a  proper 
means  of  permitting  those  loans  to  be  repaid. 

Let  us  facs  thess  problems  squarely.  Let 
US  admit  that  if  we  are  going  to  lend  abroad, 
w«  must  buy  abroad.  Let  us  put  our  tralBc 
In  such  order  that  we  can  accept  payment 
tn  the  oiUy  wav  in  which  payment  can  be 
made.  L«l  us  make  loans  to  Kurope,  not 
nec«s«arily  out  of  cur  generosity  but  out  of 
our  business  sent*,  because  Europe  will  need 
loans  for  her  reconstruction.  The  impover- 
ished countries  ever  there  will  need,  on  the 
ph3rslcal  side.  Industrial  and  transportation 
equipment,  building  materials,  and  tools  of 
every  kind.  A  Europe  rising  from  her  ruins 
«U1  be  a  good  (ustomer,  and  a  good  sup- 
plier of  valuable  products  to  us.  If  we  are 
willing  to  accept  them  In  paj'ment  for  what 
we  sell. 

In  our  attitude  toward  countries  which. 
In  th?  past,  have  been.  In  the  main,  merely 
suppliers  of  raw  materials,  let  us  encourage 
them  in  their  efforts  to  develop  an  Industrial 
system.  Always  remember  that  our  greatest 
volume  of  trade  h:is  always  been  with  nations 
Industrially  developed — not  with  poor  and 
lD<ickward  countries.  The  great  economic 
p.iradox  In  Interrational  afTairs  Is  that  our 
greatest  benefits  tome  from  countrlea  which 
are  cur  natural  competitors. 

Once  our  thinking  is  adjusted  to  these 
principles,  we  neej  not  spend  our  time  and 
energy  talking  ol'  emplcjrment  first.  Em- 
ployment Is  a  result  and  not  a  cause.  Em- 
ployment will  come  from  Increased  conS- 
dence  among  nations,  from  a  sound  mainte- 
nance of  international  credit  and,  above  all, 
from  the  promise:}  of  a  lasting  peace. 

ITiat.  of  course,   is   the  theme   to   which 
all   thoughts   return — a   lasting   peace.     We 
are  t-eelng  now  at  San  Francisco  tlje  laying 
of  the  ground  woik  of  an  International  or- 
ganisation to  Implement  our  hopes  of  a  last- 
ing peace.     Even  its  thousands  of  American 
men   and   women   pass  through   the   Gold?n 
Gate  to  the  battle  zones  of  the  Pacific  we 
and  the  other  peace-loving  nations  are  try- 
ing to  Insure  that  our  ports  shall  not  again 
be  clogged  with  the  traffic  of  war.     We  Amer- 
icans have  grown  experienced  in  our  appraisal 
of  efforts  like  those  t>eing  made  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.    We  did  not  expect  when  San  Fran- 
cisco convened  that  a  perfect  system  would 
emerge  which  would  never  need  to  be  altered 
In  ereu  a  detail.     We  did  expect — and  we  have 
seen  cur  hopes  Jui.tlfled — that  a  good  start 
would  be  made.     Kavlng  seen  the  degree  of 
cooperatlvenem    mimifested    by    the    United 
NaUons  at  those  great  deliberations,  we  now 
face  the  future  wliJi  hope  and  we  can  plan 
for  an  Intematlonid  political  and  economic 
life  that  win  give  m&nklnd  some  of  the  thmgs 
denifd  it  for  so  long. 
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that  will  not  come   to 
hopes  aroused   in  many 
nlzed    as    legitimate    and 
faction  which  they  deservd. 
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The  ultimate  question  is  whether  democ- 
racy Is  better  fitted  than  authoritarianism 
to  create  broader  social  patterns  that  stitlsfy 
these  yearnings.  The  victory  in  Europe  Is 
only  the  first  step  In  that  debate.  When 
the  war  is  concluded  we  shall  still  have  to 
win  the  social  battle  against  authoritarian- 
ism, and  In  that  struggle  no  single  weapon 
of  democracy  Is  more  powerful  than  the  dally 
press. 

For  this  reason  I  cannot  make  you  any  of 
those  light-hearted  speeches  considered  ap- 
propriate for  the  neophyte  about  to  enter  his 
profession.  But  surely  It  is  more  encourag- 
ing to  welcome  you  to  hard  and  unremitting 
toll  whose  rewards  are  greater  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  especially  to  women, 
if  you  see  the  new  opportunities  that  lie  be- 
fore you. 

When  men  return  from  the  front  lines  to 
the  city  room,  as  they  must  and  will,  ths 
newspaper  woman's  usual  ambition  to  b« 
"as  good  as  a  man"  won't  be  good  enou:h. 
The  world  being  what  It  Is.  women  reporters 
will  have  to  let  the  men  have  first  call  on 
routine  work  and  make  themcelvee  a  p:ace 
m  new  and  experimental  fields  of  observa- 
tion. Now  that  W8  are  about  to  enter  a  crisis 
In  our  national  history  even  more  haaardous 
than  that  of  war.  there  Is  no  greater  publto 
service  any  reported  can  render  than  to  fight 
for  social  justice  and  human  dignity;  not 
dignity  In  the  abstract,  but  the  personal, 
Indlv.dual  dignity  ot  our  nelfthbors  lu  tht 
social  setting  of  our  own  environment. 

CAN  SntNT  ANTWHKKS 

Wherever  you  may  be  living  and  working, 
you  can  serve  that  cause.  Have  no  doubis 
about  the  results  of  work  done  In  that  spirit. 
To  study  practical  social  situatlcns  and  re- 
port faithfully  your  findings  always  meets 
with  response  from  honest  people  and  affects 
their  thinking  In  the  most  immediate  way. 
The  influence  of  such  work,  however  small 
it  may  see  to  you.  will  reverberate  slowly  but 
surely  throughout  the  whole  Nation  and 
travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

There,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  great  new 
field  of  reporting,  especially  for  women. 
Surely  we  women  can  claim  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  the  terrible  threat  total  war  has  been 
to  the  family  and  greater  sensitiveness  to  the 
destruction  that  war  has  wrought  in  the 
whole  fabric  of  social  relations  which  is  the 
basis  of  a  decent  life.  At  the  same  time  we 
women  have  a  more  Immediate  Interest  In 
social  Justice  and  order  because  they  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

Since  I  was  untrained  as  a  rep>orter.  you 
may  wonder,  as  many  people  have,  why  I 
undertook  such,  a  career  late  in  life.  While 
my  children  were  growing  up.  I  tried  to  do 
my  duty  as  a  citizen  and  filled  for  18  years  a 
public  voluntary  Job  as  chairman  of  my 
county's  recreation  commission.  Tiiere  I 
learned  how  the  wheels  of  Government  go 
around  in  a  local  community,  county  and 
State.  I  learned  practically  how  and  why 
things  ar*  done  or  not  done  in  our  demo- 
cratic structure.  I  found  out.  especially  dur- 
ing the  depression,  how  remote  Washington 
is  from  the  grass  roots  and  how  vitally  Im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  progress  and  welfare 
are  the  local  Independence.  Initiative,  and 
courage  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 

Otir  institutions  and  forms  of  government 
differ  somewhat  In  different  sections  of  the 
country,  but  If  you  learn  your  way  about 
thoroughly  In  your  own  home  town  and 
county,  you  can  walk  Into  any  other  .Amer- 
ican community  and  feel  yourself  equally  at 
home  With  Its  people  and  problems. 

I  have  been  on  many  stories.  In  widely 
different  parts  of  the  country,  with  reporters 
whose  skUl  is  infinitely  greater  than  mine, 
but  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  get  a 
better  picture  of  such  trouble  spots  as  Willow 
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Bun,  of  the  problems  of  the  soft  coal  miners, 
of  the  sufferings  of  war  workers  in  Mobile, 
only  because  I  know  how  an  American  town 
ticks  and  where  I  can  get  exact  Information 
Bs  to  the  underlying  difficulties.  As  training 
for  any  kind  of  newspaper  work  vhat  knowl- 
edge is  useful,  but  with  our  country  facing 
perhaps  the  greatest  social  upheaval  in  Its 
history,  when  veterans  return  in  great  num- 
bers and  war  workers  are  dismissed,  knowl- 
edge of  our  community  organization  In  Its 
strength  and  Its  serious  weaknesies  seems  to 
me  essential  to  anyone  who  wistes  not  only 
to  report  but  to  anticipate  the  turmoil  that 
we  are  bound  to  experience. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  thnt  word  an- 
ticipate. For  on  the  Washington  Post  we 
are  not  content  to  report  grave  social  prob- 
lems and  labor  tensions  when  they  burst  Into 
flame  and  become  "spot"  stories,  but  we  try 
to  dig  into  these  situations  belorehand  lu 
the  public  interest. 

WOaST   STARTS   WORK 

After  we  went  to  war,  I  flew  to  England  to 
study  British  ndmlnlstratlon  of  the  war  ef- 
fort. Having  seen  how  great  the  burden  of 
total  war  Is  uoon  the  people,  partlcu'nrly 
upon  woman  and  children.  I  grew  appre- 
hoiislve  after  my  return  over  t:ie  fact  that 
our  Federal  Government  was  tiylng  to  run 
social  aspects  of  the  production  program 
from  Waslilngton.  My  local  experience 
taught  me  this  could  not  poss  bly  be  done 
efficiently  with  centralised  control  and.  out 
of  sheer  worry  as  to  what  was  happening  to 
the  migrant  war  workers  and  tlielr  families, 
1  planned  a  swing  around  the  omntry. 
My  first  Itinerary  of  4  months  had  to  be 

^  fixed  in  advance,  with  no  knowledge  ol  how 

""  much  work  I  was  facing. 

The  first  stop  was  Buffalo  In  February  1943, 
at  the  height  of  the  manpowei-  chaos.  Be- 
fore leaving  Washington,  I  folljwed  a  tech- 
nique I  used  throughout  the  Jou  ney.  I  wrote 
to  the  key  people  of  Industry,  labor,  of  the 
Federal  and  the  local  government,  asking 
them  to  meet  a  reporter  from  ihe  Washing- 
ton Post  at  10  a.  m.  of  my  first  c  ay  In  Buffalo 
to  discuss  their  war  problems. 

BtTTTALO   RECEPTIVE 

1  thought  two  or  three  of  thi^se  busy  peo- 
ple might  show  up.  To  my  amazement, 
word  had  gone  around  and  there  were  more 
people  than  I  had  Invited.  Coming  from  a 
Washington  paper  turned  out  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage in  every  community.  People  were 
Impatient  with  the  F'ederal  Government  and 
nobody  from  Washington  had  as  yet  asked 
local  citizens  to  tell  their  troubles. 

Before  I  left  that  meeting  In  Buffalo,  to  go 
and  see  things  for  myself,  I  knew  I  had  walked 
straight  into  pandemonium.  :?"or  4  days  I 
visited  factories,  talked  to  workers,  labor 
leaders,  social  workers  of  public;  and  private 
agencies,  to  youngsters  on  thj  loose  with 
money  Itching  In  their  pockets,  to  desperate 
mothers  struggling  with  a  Job  and  horrible 
living  conditions,  to  children  wan  with  fa- 
tigue from  overwork  or  homesickness,  to 
racketeers  and  to  patriotically  Inspired  war 
workers.  I  knew  then  for  the  first  time  that 
my  story  had  to  be  filed  before  I  faced  the 
next  chaotic  situation.  How  was  I  to  or- 
ganize that  mass  of  pulsating  material  within 
a  few  hours? 

Indeed,  I  hammered  out  my  first  story  of 
eight  columns  despairingly,  with  the  convic- 
tion I  was  not  equal  to  the  task.  'What  saved 
me  was  knowledge  that  the  stor  f  was  such  an 
Indictment  of  many  people  that  my  facts  had 
to  be  carefully  sifted  untU  thty  were  accu- 
rate. In  fact,  I  made  my  flgurei  and  descrip- 
tions conservative,  and  I  cannc  t  recommend 
too  highly  that  you  never  yield  to  sensation- 
alism when  describing  sensational  material. 

Understatement.  I  have  fouad.  Is  always 
more  effective  in  the  long  run.    Moreover,  it 


is  a  sound  procedure  from  the  practical  point 
of  view. 

Only  one  city,  a  sink  of  Iniquity  near  a  big 
camp,  attacked  my  veracity,  but  the  attack 
was  serious  because  It  was  made  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  signed  by  the  mayor 
and  half  a  dozen  clergymen.  If  I  had  not 
understated  the  case,  I  would  have  had  no 
reserve  ammunition.  As  It  was,  I  could 
defend  myself  with  additional  facts,  includ- 
ing the  city's  venereal -disease  rate.  That 
ended  the  discussion. 

CAN   REPORT  TRTTTH 

The  most  Important  deduction  from  my 
experience  is  that  you  can  report  anything 
that  is  true,  no  matter  how  terrible  tlie  truth 
may  be,  If  you  are  factual  and  have  no  politi- 
cal axe  to  grind,  no  "Isms"  to  support,  no 
personal  animosities  to  serve.  Your  main 
difficulty  when  evaluating  human  conflict  will 
be  to  dig  below  the  surface  claims  of  Inter- 
ested parties  to  uncover  basic  truths. 

I  visited  more  than  26  war  centers  In  a 
year's  travel,  my  primary  purpose  to  get  Im- 
mediate relief  from  housing  and  food  short- 
ages for  war  workers;  better  provisions  for 
the  education,  health,  and  general  welfare  ot 
their  chlldien.  It  never  occurred  to  me  then 
that  this  reporting  might  have  permanent 
value.  But  gradually  It  became  evident  that 
the  f  lis  1  wse  portraying  were  due  to  our 
neglect  ot  human  welfare  before  the  war 
began:  and  that  the  pressur*  ot  the  war  pro- 
duction effort  had  simply  highlighted  th« 
weaknesses  that  we  had  long  failed  to  rtcof* 
nlae  In  our  social  structure.  The  greatest  ot 
our  many  injustice*  is  the  fact  that  a  child 
born  In  some  parts  of  our  country  has  every 
opportunity  for  self-development— mental, 
physical,  and  emotional— whUe  those  born 
in  other  sections  have  next  to  none. 

My  efforts  are  now  turned  toward  securing 
for  all  children,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed,  a  chance  to  grow  up  to  be  independent 
citizens,  sound  In  mind  and  body,  and  thus 
able  to  bear  their  share  ol  responsibility  In 
our  democratic  government.  Again  I  use  the 
rcportorial  method  but  Instead  of  the  critical 
studies  I  made  during  the  war,  I  am  now  piec- 
ing together  the  Ideal  American  community 
by  reporting  the  outstanding  experiments  for 
social  betterment  going  on  In  many  parts  of 
our  country.  These  differ  in  character  but 
have  the  same  objective  In  every  case — to. 
stabilize  the  American  family  by  stabUlzlng 
the  local  community  In  order  that  we  may 
create  a  stronger  and  a  happier  America  ready 
to  help  the  veteran  return  to  civil  life  and 
the  war  worker  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

FREEDOM,     NOT    LICINSB 

1  don't  want  to  leave  with  you  the  Impres- 
sion that  I  am  the  only  one  on  the  Washing- 
ton Post  who  Is  stirring  up  the  citizens  to  a 
broader  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
Throughout  the  staff,  of  which  I  am  a  very 
humble  member,  a  high  degree  of  social  con- 
sciousness prevails.  A  democratic  code  of 
principles  exists  among  us  that  has  never  been 
formulated  but  which  has  gradually  devel- 
oped out  of  a  free  exchange  of  our  very  dif- 
ferent pomts  of  view. 

Under  my  husband's  leadership  there  has 
sprung  up  for  all  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post's  staff  great  freedom  of  expression. 
But  we  do  not  Interpret  that  freedom  as  a 
license  to  say  what  we  please.  It  is  a  freedom 
to  evaluate  conflicting  interests  by  the  objec- 
tives they  seek,  freedom  to  select  among  those 
objectives  what  is  intrinsically  most  worth 
while  to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It 
Is  a  mandate  to  maintain  freedom  of  com- 
munication between  all  nations  and  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men.  Such  freedom  of 
commvmlcatlon  is  the  heart  and  strength  of 
American  life,  because  It  Inevitably  breaks 
down  the  prejudices  of  economic  status,  of 


race,  of  rellslon.  of  all  forms  of  Isolationism 
that  estrange  human  beings  from  each  other. 
Used  to  maintain  that  freedom  of  com- 
munication, the  press  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  and  one  of  the  most  effective 
tools  of  social  unity  and  world-wide  democ- 
racy. To  be  an  Instrument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty,  equality,  and  Justice  for 
all  human  beings  Is  the  highest  ambition  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
his  associates. 

This  responsibility.  I  honestly  believe,  you 
younger  members  of  the  press  are  t)etter 
trained  and  better  equipped  to  understand 
than  most  of  the  older  memtiera  of  the  pro- 
fession. The  fight  for  democracy  versus  bu- 
thorltarlanlsm  will  not  end  with  the  mili- 
tary victories.  It  has  only  Just  begun. 
Wholeheartedly  I  welcome  you  to  the  hard 
battle  before  us.  You  are  to  be  envied,  for 
you  will  live  to  see  the  new  world  whose  out- 
lines are  already  visible  Just  beyond  the 
horizon. 

The  future  can  bring  you  no  greater  hap- 
piness than  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
followed  the  mandate  ol  your  great  school  of 
Journallfm  and  made  your  own  contribution 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  international 
good  will  and  human  brotherhood. 


Labor-Mantfemcnt  Afreement  on  Bonne- 
ville Power  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGHUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  IS  ilepislative  day  of 
Monday.Aprilie),1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Paul  J.  Raver,  Administrator  of 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
relative  to  a  recent  labor-management 
agreement  between  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Columbia  Power 
Trades  Council,  together  with  certain 
editorial  comment  in  connection  there- 
with. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
BoNNEYiLu:  Power  Administration, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  May  9.  1945. 
Hon.  WARREN  G.  Magntson. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Senator  Magnuson:  The  recent 
signing  of  an  agreement  between  the  Coltmi- 
bia  Power  Trades  Council  and  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  establishing  a  labor- 
management  mechanism  for  treating  with 
problems  of  mutual  concern  has  been  pub- 
licly regarded  with  -considerable  favor.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  you  would  be  interested 
In  reviewing  some  of  the  editorial  comment 
which  appeared  following  the  signing  of  this 
Important  Instrument. 

In  my  belief.  It  w^  particularly  significant 
to  have  arrived  at  this  agreement  now,  as  ths 
Importance  of  maintaining  sound  labor- 
management  relations  cannot  be  minimized 
If  the  return  of  servicemen  and  war  Industry 
workers  to  peacetime  activities  is  to  be  ac- 
complished smoothly  and  effectively. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Path.  J.  Raver,  Administrator. 
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[Ptom  the  Vancouver  fWash.)  Sun,  of  May  3, 
19451 

BOMKTVnXl  COLLECrm-BABGAnmiG   ACREEMrNT 
MAXICS  MUJSTONZ 

An  agreement  untered  Into  yesterday  by 
the  Bonneville  Pov.er  Administration  and  the 
Columbia  Power  Irades  Council  truly  marks 
a  nulestone  In  federal  labor-management 
relations.  It  la  a  pact  that  will  work  for 
efflcicncy  In  manaj.ement  and  delivery  of  the 
goods  on  the  part  of  labor.  No  Federal  agency 
hat  taken  such  an  advanced  step,  and  the 
ag.-eement  very  llk^Jly  will  become  a  model  la 
other  Federal  projects  employing  a  large 
number  of  men  t.nd  women  of  diversified 
training  and  respoislbiUties. 

Now.  It  is  up  to  those  responsible  to  make 
the  plan  work,  anl  judging  from  the  spirit 
With  which  all  parties  have  entered  the  agree- 
ment, results  would  not  appear  to  be  in 
doubt. 

According  to  announcement  of  Bonneville 
Administration: 

"The  agreement  will  be  applicable  to  all 
Bonneville  hourly  employees  in  the  trades 
and  crafts  who  arc  not  subject  to  the  Classl- 
ficauon  Act  of  If  23.  By  tlie  terms  of  the 
agreement  conferrnce  and  consultative  ma- 
chinery and  proctidures.  through  the  proc- 
esses of  collective  bargaining,  are  set  up  (1 ) 
to  provide  for  joint  determination  of  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions;  (2)  to  Insure  the  making  of 
appointment*  and  promotions  on  a  merit 
basis:  (3)  to  promote  stability  of  employ- 
ment and  to  estJiblish  satisfactory  tenure; 
(4)  to  provide  foi  Improvement  and  better- 
ment programs  designed  to  aid  the  employees 
In  achieving  their  acknowledged  and  recog- 
nized objectives;  [5)  to  promote  the  highest 
degree  of  efBclency  and  responsibility  In  the 
performance  of  the  work  and  the  accom- 
pLshment  of  thj  public  purposes  of  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration;  (6)  to  ad- 
just promptly  all  disputes,  whether  related 
to  matters  coveied  by  the  agreement  or 
otherwise;  (7)  to  promote  systematic  labor- 
management  coo  Deration  between  th?  Ad- 
ministration and  its  emplcyees:  and  (8)  to 
aid  the  reestablliihmect  in  civilian  life  of 
returning  veterans. 

"The  agreement;  provides  for  Joint  cooper- 
ative committees  which  will  give  considera- 
tion to  such  matters  as  elimination  of  waste 
In  construction  and  production;  conservation 
of  materials,  supplies,  and  energy;  improve- 
ment In  qviality  of  workmanship  and  serv- 
ices; promotion  cf  education  and  training; 
correctloti  of  conditions  making  for  griev- 
ances and  misunderstandings;  encourage- 
ment of  courtesy  in  the  relat.onship  of  em- 
ployees with  the  public;  safeguarding  cf 
health;  prevention  of  hazards  to  life  and 
property;  betterment  of  emplojrment  condi- 
tions; and  the  strengthening  of  the  morale 
of  the  service."' 

The  agreement  grows  out  of  long  discus- 
sions and  exchange  of  Ideas  In  which  all 
conceivable  situations  are  taken  Into  ac- 
count. The  scop<-  Is  fU'-h  as  to  provide  for 
procedure  en  negotiations  relating  to  hours, 
rompenpatlon.  conditions  cf  employment, 
labor  Improvement,  cooperation,  and  assist- 
ance, adjtistment  of  disputes,  etc. 

The  pact  Is  one  that  well  may  be  studied 
by  private  Industry,  because  here  may  be 
found  the  foundf.tion  for  lndustrlE.1  peace, 
a  plan  for  manaoiement  and  labor  coopera- 
tion In  the  postv.ar  era.  without  which  the 
Nation  cannot  attain  the  levels  of  prosperity 
esaentiRi  to  our  national  well-being  In  the 
Immediate  years  to  come. 

[Prom  the  Oregon  Journal  of  May  5.  1845] 

UXIOM   COWnUCT    MAKES    HISTOBT 

Federal  labor  acd  management  took  a  his- 
tory-making step  Wednesday  when  repre- 
sentatives of  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion and  the  Columbia  Power  Trades  Council 
signed  a  collective  bargaining  agreement  af- 
fectins   various  trades  and  crafts  not  gov- 


baiis 
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emed  by  the  Classification  i 
which  rates  of  pay  and 
are  fixed  by  law. 

The  bargaining  machlnlery 
provide  for  Joint  determlpatlon 
reasonable  rates  of  pay 
conditions,   to   Instire   pr^motloi 
pointments  en  a  merit 
bllity   of   employment 
factory  tenure,  to  provide 
and  betterment  programs 
promote  efficiency  and  rei  ponslb 
Just  promptly  all  disputes 
matters  covered  by  the 
wise,   to  promote  systematic 
ment  cooperation,  and  to 
tlo  nof  returning  veteran) 

It    calls    for    the    estat  Itshmen 
committees  to  consider  suf  h 
Ination  of  waste  in  const 
tion,  Improvement  in  qifcUty 
ship,  promotion  of  eduction 
correction  of  conditions 
ances  and  the  saf  eguardln  ; 

In  addition  to  establlsh^g 
Ing  committees  and  the 
diation  In  wage-rate  matiers 
provides  for  a  Joint  boarc 
act  as  the  final  determinl  ig 
remains   In   force   until 

Besides  Dr.  Paul  J 
Istratlon.  and  Robert  B. 
council,  signers  of  the 

Allen  C.  Crowder. 
Iron  workers;  Harry  Ames. 
Karbak.  electricians;  D 
Administrator;  Dan  Kadlot?ell 
representative;    David 
director;  Claude  A.  Miller. 
and  maintenance;  Walter 
engineering  and  construction 
man.  assistant  general  counsel 
chief  engineer;  John  T. 
controller,  and  Jeanette 
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])>ecember  31,   1946. 

for  the  admln- 

for  the  trades 

agreement  Included: 

John  O'Neill, 

steamfitters;  Oscar 

Marlett.  Assistant 

labor  relations 

ikeman.   personnel 

chief  of  operations 

i.  Kanzler,  chief  of 

GUbert  Suss- 

S  E.  Schultz, 

>n,  asElstent 

Hahnur,  attorney. 
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German  Brutality 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


KON.  LOUIS  IIUDLOV/ 

OP  INCIAVi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Monday,  May 


Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr. 
tonisiiing   eye-witness 
atrocious  mistreatmem 
war  by  the  Germans 
just  received  by  WilJi^ 
Chairman  of  the  War 
from  his  son,  Lt.  RobeK 
lieutenant,  writing  frorr 
where  these  acts  of  bestiality 
calls  his  letter  to  his  fan  ily 
sonal  first-hand  indictrient 
tality."      The   letter, 
trancing  interest  and 
bution    to    the 
period  is  as  follows: 


2 


literati  re 


DiAREST    Family;  You 
skeptic   I   am.     I'm   the 
Missouri;  I  don't  believe 
I   think  the  author  Is 
bill  of  goods.    So  I  want 
keep  this  letter.    It's  my 
hand    Indictment    of    Na2l 
won't  be  table  talk  exactly 
I  want  to  get  It  on  paper 

Gardolegen  makes  Lldlc( 
den  party.    You  may 
It  has  caused  quite  a  stir. 
the  way  to  investigate  it 
it  will  never  be  the  same 


tr:r 


far 


have 


Described 


REMARKS 


re:  'resentatives 


14.  19:15 


Spealrer.  an  as- 
account   of   the 
of  prisoners  of 
told  in  a  letter 
L.  Batt.  Vice 
Pjroduction  Board. 
R.  Batt.    The 
amid  the  scenes 
occurred, 
"my  ownper- 
01'  Nazi  bru- 
^hich   is   of   en- 
notable  contri- 
ol    the    war 


Ap«il  23.  1944. 
Ul    know    what    a 
Iginai   guy   from 
iinythliig  I  read  If 
ing  to  sell  me  a 
you  tci  be  sure  to 
^wn  personal  first- 
brutality.     This 
but  I  saw  It  and 
the  record, 
seem  like  a  gar- 
read  about  It: 
Everybody  is  on 
}fflctally  now,  but 
as  when  I  saw  it. 


Which  was  In  turn  mild  a.s  compared  to  the 
day  before.  Soon  there  will  remain  nothing 
but  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  crude  wooden 
crosses  neatly  arranged  In  a  green  meadow 
next  to  a  burnt-out  barn.  The  graveyard 
shou'd  be  neat  and  well-kept  for  years;  each 
grave  has  been  registered  and  a  male  resident 
of  nearby  Gardelegen  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility of  caring  for  it  lor  the  rest  ol  hia 
life. 

I  gi'ess  that  Is  necessary.  My  Idea,  I  am 
afraid,  would  outrage  convention.  But  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  a  great  opportunity 
has  been  lost,  and  that  the  victims,  most  of 
them  nameless  now  anyway,  wouldn't  mlr.d. 
I  sliou!d  like  to  see  that  barn  and  the  area 
aroimd  It  somehow  kept  exactly  as  it  v.as 
di-scovered.  Preserved,  frozen,  by  some  proc- 
ess of  casting  in  plaster,  for  all  to  behold. 
That  Is  my  Idea  of  what  a  moniunent  should 
be.  It  would  speak,  eloquently,  a  million 
words.  In  the  me/tst  glance. 

Gardelegen  looks  Jxist  I'ke  any  other 
rural  German  town.  Reasonably  prosperous, 
happy.  The  people  are  reported  to  have  ad- 
mitted they  heard  the  screams  of  the  dying, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  taken  to  view 
the  aftermath.  Dally  a  large  ntmiber  of 
their  menfolk  are  going  out  to  the  barn 
to  get  on  with  the  grim  work.  But  time 
works  wonders,  and  the  peop'.e  ycu  see  on 
the  streets  look  quite  unselfconscicus. 

As  you  leave  town  to  the  north,  travelln-j 
the  route  that  the  hundreds  of  political 
prisoners  were  made  to  travel  that  day  a 
week  ago,  you  come  Into  an  area  of  broad, 
fertile  fields  that  bounds  the  town.  Tiie 
barn  stands  out  prominently,  Its  bricks  black- 
ened but  Intact.  There  Is  no  other  building 
In  sight.  Yesterday  a  friend  tells  me,  there 
were  still  bodies  aiong  the  side  cf  the  road. 
Those  were  the  lucky  ones;  they  were  shot 
on  the  march  from  town,  but  before  they  ever 
reached  the  barn. 

There  is  a  great  hole,  now  filled,  behind 
the  bam.  In  it  and  In  otlier  holes  the  towns- 
people had  already  burned  some  700  bodies 
when  the  first  Americans  arrived.  Most  cf 
those  bcdles  have  by  now  been  dug  up  end 
reburied  in  the  new  graveyard.  These  I  saw 
were  all  charred.  Just  as  are  the  remains 
in  the  barn. 

Pour  hundred  and  twenty  bodies  were 
found  unburled.  most  of  them  In  the  barn 
In  the  various  attitudes  In  which  death  had 
caught  them.  The  sliding  doors,  all  four  of 
them,  were  partially  open.  At  each  door  wes 
a  mound  of  burnt  bodies,  partly  within, 
partly  without  the  barn.  Most  of  those  to 
the  outside  had  been  shot.  One  had  bur- 
rowed under  a  door  so  that  his  head  and  one 
arm  projected  outdoors.  He  was  shot  In  th?t 
posture.  Several  had  clawed  clear  throvgh 
the  brick  walls  of  the  barn  and  were  shot 
with  their  heads  to  the  apertures. 

The  fire,  catised  by  drenchln«;  the  straw 
on  the  floor  of  the  barn  with  gasoline  and 
Ignltln?  it  with  tracers,  must  hnv3  bcsu 
Intense  but  superficial.  The  timbers,  for 
e.rample.  were  scorched  but  still  £t£ndlnj. 
Here  and  there,  patches  of  straw  showed 
yellow.  Few  of  the  bodies  were  consumed 
In  the  flames. 

The  bodies  of  the  victims  were  for  the 
most  part  unbelievably  emaciated  empty 
sacks  of  bones.  Of  cplves  and  things  thcie 
were  few.  Just  a  spark  of  life  that  must, 
judging  from  the  signs,  have  flared  up  la 
each  to  a  frantic  blaze  In  those  last  insanely 
active  moments. 

All  the  clothes  I  saw— to  the  extent  that 
clothes  remained  on  their  bodies — were 
striped.  Political  prisoners.  I  saw  the  6 
survivors  as  they  w?re  brought  bacl:  to  the 
scene  today.  One  of  them  was  a  good-look- 
ing Polish  officer,  now  wearing  a  British  uni- 
form. I  read  the  testimony  of  one  in  S.ais 
and  Stripes.  He  lay  for  2  days,  he  eayi, 
under  a  pile  of  detid.  Once  some  soldiers 
came  back  and  asked  who  needed  medical 
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BFsiEtance.    One  man  stirred  in  answer,  and 
was  shot. 

I  could  see  no  trace  of  emotion  on  the 
faces  of  the  survivors,  as  they  walked  among 
the  civilians  trying  to  make  identifications. 
I  was  one  of  hundreds  of  American  soldiers 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Gardelefen.  They  re- 
act variously.  Most  are  something  from 
sobered  to  stunned.  I  saw  a  medic  go  vir- 
tually berserk,  cursing  and  kicking  the  ci- 
vilian burying  crews  as  they  hurried  by. 
The  soldiers  in  charge — combut  troops  all- 
are  near  the  thin  edge. 

But  the  reaction  of  the  civilians  working 
around  the  barn  and  graveyarl  Is  something 
to  ponder  to  Infinity.  Young  und  old,  strong 
and  infirm,  they  are  all  working  at  an  hys- 
terical feverish  pace  to  end  the  nightmare. 
In  teams  of  four  they  deposit  t  ie  bodies,  each 
with  a  clean,  white  shroud,  and  rush  back  for 
another.  They  are  forced  to  run.  and  to 
handle  the  bodies  with  their  bare  hands. 
They  are  hazed  every  moment  and  worked 
almost  until  they  drop. 

I  saw  a  boy  of  about  14.  crying  his  heart 
out.  Fear,  horror,  shame,  hysteria,  exhaus- 
tion, all  flew  like  a  flag  on  His  face.  The 
older  men  exhibit  the  same  emotions,  all 
canceled  out  to  an  expresslor.  of  anguished 
nothingness.  Some  break.  One  tried  to 
run  and  was  shot  in  the  lej.  The  others 
worked  a  little  harder.  On.;  Utter  squad 
came  by  me  with  the  man  at  the  feet  doing 
the  work  of  two.  His  compimlon  was  lag- 
ging, exhausted.  With  part  of  Its  support 
gone,  the  body  began  to  slip  off  onto  the 
ground  The  poor  man  was  In  a  dilemma, 
trvlng  to  keep  up  the  run,  recover  the  body, 
and  mnke  his  partner  catch  up,  all  at  the 
same  time.  I  doubt  that  he,  or  any  of  the 
others,  will  ever  forget  this  day. 

I  understand  that  the  SS  officer  and  his 
30  men  who  carried  out  this  little  affair  were 
apprehended  recently.  They  tried  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  Wermacht  troops,  but  were 
recognized. 

^^«'  BOB. 

(Lt    Robert  R.  Batt.  h.?adquarters, 
216  Field  Artilleiy  Battalion.) 


Shall  Alien  Minds  Determine  America's 
Future? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

EON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE  ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  lih  1945 
Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Sp<;aker,  the  State 
and  Treasury  Departments  are  flooding 
the  country  with  propaijanda  designed 
to  influence  Members  of  Congress  on 
pending  legislation.  Th(  number  of  let- 
ters being  received  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  members  of  women's  organi- 
zations, ministers,  and  e/en  high-school 
students  clearly  indicates  the  effective- 
ness of  this  campaign. 

If  Government  agenci(!S  are  permitted 
to  continue  their  propai:anda  activities, 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  entire  democratic  proc- 
ess of  intelligent  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  independence  of  Congress 
will  be  destroyed. 

The  people  of  America  must  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  is  going  on.  I  there- 
fore extend  my  remarks  and  include  por- 
tions of  a  letter  pubUshed  by  the  National 


Economic    Council,    Inc..    which    came 
across  my  desk  this  week: 

SBAU.    ALIEN    MINDS   DFTCaMlNE    AMERICA'S 

rtrruRET 

Never  1 1  our  history  has  It  been  more  im- 
portant for  Americans  to  think  clearly.  The 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  will 
continue  toward  national  socialism  will  prob- 
ably be  settled  in  the  next  4  years— possibly 
In  the  next  24  months. 

Tlie  San  Francisco  Conference  In  which 
vitally  Important  decisions  can  be  made  is 
just  beginning. 

Pending  before  Ctongress  are  such  pro- 
posals as  Bretton  Woods,  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
and  the  several  other  agreements  or  treaties 
negotiated  the  past  year  or  two  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration.  Adoption  of  them 
without  important  modification  would  so  en- 
mesh us  In  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  every 
one  of  them  less  devoted  to  genuine  freedom 
than  ourselves,  that  nothing  short  of  an  up- 
heaval would  ever  extricate  us.  And  domes- 
tically there  is  the  question  whether  we  are 
going  to  retain  all  existing  New  Deal  meas- 
ures— and  perhaps  add  others:  or  to  reject 
the  newer  proposals  "Cradle-to-grave  secu- 
rity." "60.000,000  Jobs — or  else."  etc..  and 
modify  or  eliminate  some  of  the  more  drastic 
laws  we  now  have. 

It  Is  hard  to  base  a  prediction  tor  the  future 
on  past  history,  because  a  new  factor  has 
entered  in.  The  art  of  modern  propaganda 
has  been  developed.  It  has  been  clever, 
thorough,  ruthless,  and  often  untruthful. 
Relatively  few  Americans  understand  either 
its  source  or  its  extent  and  potency. 

Every  day  we  meet  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  standing  In  their  fields,  as 
well  as  men  and  women  highly  regarded  for 
their  generous  attitude  toward  their  fellow 
men,  who  simply  do  not  know  what  It  Is  all 
about.  They  do  not  realize  that  many  of 
the  very  views  they  express  have  been  formu- 
lated by  cunning  men  and  women;  and  that 
through  New  Deal  control  of  radio  and  New 
Deal  infiuence  among  most  of  the  country's 
writers,  these  ideas  have  been  Implanted  In 
their  minds  so  cleverly  that  they  never  doubt 
they  are  their  own.  They  fall  to  note  that 
the  minds  of  the  Germans  were  molded  by 
Hitler  In  precisely  similar  ways. 

They  do  not  know  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, many  of  the  country's  best  writers 
simply  cannot  get  magazine  articles  pub- 
lished If  they  express  views  contrary  to  the 
New  Deal.  They  do  not  know  that,  while 
In  1944  Martin  Dies  and  his  friends  could 
not  find  a  publisher  courageous  enough  to 
print  his  book  telling  the  truth  about  the 
New  Deal  and  Its  communistic  supporters, 
the  counters  of  our  book  shops  have  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  books  extolling  the  New 
Deal.  Russian  communism,  and  pretty  much 
everything  Russia  has  ever  done.  For  fear 
of  Washington  retribution,  the  American 
people  have  been  denied.  In  true  totalitarian 
style,  the  right  to  know  both  sides. 

One  book.  Under  Cover,  written  by  an 
Armenian  immigrant  with  a  communistic 
background,  and  which  scurrllously  and 
falsely  attacked  scores  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans for  the  sole  reason  they  opposed  the 
New  Deal  and  Communist  Russia,  sold  more 
than  600,000  copies.  We  listened  several 
times  to  grave  conversations  in  well-known 
New  York  clubs  between  supposedly  intel- 
ligent men  who  had  been  completely  fooled 
by  this  book,  which  was,  of  course,  a  mere 
document  In  the  1944  political  campaign. 

This  propaganda  is  alien  in  origin  and 
conception.  It  stems  directly  from  eastern 
and  central  Europe.  It  is  designed  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  America;  and  It  is  having 
that  effect. 

It  follows  the  best  techniques  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  John  T,  Flyim.  In  his  book, 
As  We  Go  Marching,  has  Iraced  the  step-by- 


step  development  of  fascism  In  Italy  and 
nazlsm  in  Germany.  In  both  cases  the 
cornerstone  of  those  edifices  was  deficit 
financing.  And  in  tracing  the  growth  of  our 
own  totalitarian  government  in  Washington 
he  has  shown  how  closely  it  has  paralleled 
these  two  European  dictatorships.  Austrian- 
born  Fnedrlch  Hayek.  In  his  The  Road  to 
Serfdom,  has  written  In  the  same  vein. 

The  fact  that  American  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  have  been  supporters 
of  our  American  fascism  need  surprise  no 
one.  Tlieir  hope  has  been  that,  following 
the  analogv  in  Italy  and  Germany,  the  next 
step  after  American  fascism  will  be  Ameri- 
can communism. 

In  passing,  it  Is  worth  noting  that  alien- 
minded  persons,  whether  In  public  office  or 
outside,  are  among  the  leading  molders  of 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  today. 
Some  of  them,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  have  changed  their  names. 
Some  ere  Communists  or  fellow  travelers, 
and  nearly  all  are  more  or  less  tolerant  of 
communism.  Many  are  artists  in  the  tech- 
nique of  smear.  Few  If  any,  give  more 
than  lip  service  to  traditional  American 
principles.  Their  writings  are  we'comed  by 
publishers  and  reviewers;  they  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  radio,  while  many  advocates  of 
the  American  system  are  refused  radio 
time.    •    •     • 

S3veral  aliens,  like  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  have 
taken  up  temporary  residence  here,  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  Indoctrinating  our 
people.  John  MaynBrd  Keynes  Is  the  actual 
author  of  our  12-year  policy  of  deficit  financ- 
ing and  the  principal  inspiration  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement.     •     •     • 

We  question  at  this  time  neither  the  ability 
nor  sincerity  of  any  of  these  persons.  But 
they  are  not" believers  In  the  American  way  of 
life.  They  and  others  like-minded,  domi- 
nate our  public  opinion.  The  independent 
American  republic  will  be  destroyed  If  their 
domination  continues. 

Two  characteristic  current  propaganda 
activities  deserve  mention.  The  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corporation,  Abraham  N.  Spanel. 
president,  has  for  many  months  been  pub- 
lishing m  many  American  newspapers 
quarter-page  advertisements  urging  New  Deal 
policies,  national  and  international.  Thus, 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  21 
contained  such  an  advertisement  endorsing 
Bretton  Woods.  Over  the  company's  name  at 
the  end  of  each  advertisement  Is  the  legend, 
•Presented  as  a  public  service."  The  Blue 
Network  carries  a  news  program  five  nights  a 
week  under  the  sponsor? hip  of  the  Electronic 
Corporation,  of  which  Russian-born  Samuel 
Novick  Is  president.  The  broadcaster  is 
William  Gailmor,  who  changed  his  name  from 
William  Margolles.  under  which  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  grand  larceny  and  Is  now  out  on 
parole.    He  has  a  communistic  record. 

Considerable  Inquiry  reveals  that  the  busi- 
ness of  both  the  International  Latex  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Electronic  Corporation  is  so 
modest  as  to  suggest  their  chief  activity  may 
be  the  propaganda  they  are  carrying  on.  If. 
indeed,  they  were  not  organized  for  thia 
purpose. 

America  has  two  great  needs  today. 
Tlie  first  is  to  return  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  If  we  do  not  return  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  American  liberty  wlU  have  been 
lost.  "What  can  It  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  aotil?" 
What  can  It  profit  America  If  it  set  up  a 
world  organization  In  which  Its  Identity  and 
independence  are  lost  or  even  Impaired,  with 
the  further  result  that  in  order  to  do  our 
part  In  such  an  organization  we  must  con- 
tinue for  the  indefinite  future  to  be  a  regi- 
mented people? 

Of  course,  the  current  propaganda  haa  it 
that  America  cannot  return  to  the  American 
way    of    life.    We    are    told    that,    having 
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achieved  total  employment  In  wartime  (un- 
d<'r  coercion,  of  course)  we  can  likewise 
achieve  It  In  peacetime.  We  can.  But  only 
tf  the  state  tells  every  man  where  to  worK. 
for  how  long,  and  for  how  much;  how  he 
may  spend  his  money,  and  where;  only  If  we 
Americans  permit  the  state  to  plan  and  reg- 
ulate our  lives.  We  can  do  this,  but  only 
If  we  continue  deHclt  financing.  But  In  do- 
ing It.  we  will  have  turned  our  back  on  all 
American  experience.  We  will  have  deserted 
the  principles  that  made  America  great  and 
rendered  her  able  to  subsidize  her  allies  and 
thus  win  the  war.  We  will  have  rejected 
America  and  will  have  embraced  the  very 
Fascism  we  say  wu  hate. 

Thoee  of  our  boys  overseas  who  come  home 
will  find  the  America  they  were  told  they 
were  fighting  for  has  Irretrievably  gone. 

It  Is  of  more  importance  to  the  130.000.000 
American  people  that  we  return  to  the  lib- 
erty we  have  always  known — than  It  Is  even 
to  achieve  a  world  organization. 

America's  second  need  Is  to  try  to  build  a 
kind  of  world  organization  that  will  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  war  in  the  future.  But  one 
grave  danger  of  such  a  world  organization  is 
that  we  shall  place  too  much  reliance  on  it; 
and  another  is  that,  if  controlled  by  Rooae- 
velts.  stallns,  or  ChurchiUs,  It  will  tend  to 
become  a  totalitarian  superstate,  Just  as  the 
United  States  has  tended  the  past  12  years 
to  centralize  all  power  In  Washington. 

We  believe  the  greatest  factor  for  peace  is 
the  existence  of  a  strung,  independent,  law- 
abiding  nation,  uuwUiing  to  make  war  against 
any  of  its  neighbors,  and  prepared  to  defend 
Itself  against  all  comers.  The  example  of  one 
auch  nation  (and  the  United  States  during 
much  of  its  history  has  been  such  a  nation ) 
will  tie  far  more  potent  than  treaties  or 
agreements,  no  matter  bow  high-sounding 
their  phrases.  Just  one  such  powerful  na- 
tion possessed  of  the  complete  will  for  peace 
"^-<an  go  far  In  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world.  If  the  United  SUtes.  Britain, 
and  Russia  all  determine  upon  peace,  then 
there  will  be  peace,  unless  other  nations  be- 
lieve that  before  reaching  that  determination 
one  or  more  of  them  have  first  despoiled  other 
countries,  which  Russia  has  actually  done. 

So.  it  Is  an  open  question  whether  the  ex- 
istence of  an  elaborate  world  organization, 
constantly  tempted  to  mess  into  all  sorts 
of  matters,  will  not  tend  to  increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  chance  of  war.  We  know 
this  thought  files  in  the  face  of  the  propa- 
ganda t>arrage  we  live  under  today.  But  our 
problem  Is  not  to  accept  highly  propagandized 
ideas,  but  to  think. 

Several  fallacies  of  the  propagandists  are 
widely  and  unthinkingly  accepted.  One  of 
these  la  the  old  saw  that  after  the  last  war 
the  United  Sutea  "turned  her  back  on  Eu- 
rope"— that  if  the  United  States  had  entered 
the  League  of  Nations  there  would  have  bpo:i 
no  more  war.  But  we  did  not  turn  our  back 
on  Europe.  It  was  the  willfulness  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  prevented  our  entering  the 
League  of  Nations.  Even  Sir  Edward  Qrey, 
British  Foreign  Minister,  in  1919  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  reservations  asked  by 
the  United  States  Senate  were  reasonable 
and  should  have  been  approved.  No  nation 
in  the  world  did  more  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe  after  1919  than  the  United  States. 
We  scrapped  nearly  a  million  tons  of  our  war 
vessels — though  other  nations  scrapped  few. 
If  any;  we  loaned  Europe  $6,000,000,000  for 
rebuilding — little  of  w^ich  was  ever  repaid: 
we  took  part  in  numerotis  international  con- 
ferences; we  led  in  pushing  the  Kellogg- 
Brland  pacts  to  outlaw  war. 

What  brought  on  this  war  was  not  our 
staying  out  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  Britain  and  France  re- 
fused to  lift  a  finger  to  stop  Hitler  when  he 
made  his  first  aggression  by  moving  Into  the 
Rhmeland  in  1936.  Though  they  were,  of 
all  parties  to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  most 
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vitally  concerned,  yet, 
propaganda,  they  did  not 
enforce  their  own  treaty. 

Another  fallacy,  cons 
that  economic  inequalities 
of  the  world  make  for  wa) 
In  history  to  back  this 
had    serious    weight,    why 
nations  far   niore   powerfu 
the  United  States  make 
were  overtaking  and   pass 
standard  of  living?     Is  it 
idea  has  its  source  In  the 
who  have  long  had  envious 
States  and  wish  to  force 
living  with  them? 

Then  there  is  the  one- 
the  theory  that  in  the 
possible  to  maintain  peace 
are    welded    together    in 
The  speed  of  communicat 
airplane,  is  assigned  as 
But    on    analysis    this   a 
down.    There  has  been 
United  States  and  Canada 
thirty  years;    and   the 
has  been  a  will  to  peace, 
tries  in  E^ircpe — Spain. 
Turkey    (till   very   recent 
have  kept  out  of  even  this 
similarly,  the  reason  has 
out. 

Lastly,  there  Is  the  fallacy 
have  prosperity  in  the  Un 
all  other  countries  have 
Ity.    No  good  reason  U  giv 
be  so.  and  all  human 
is  not  so.    As  a  matter  of 
the  past  hundred  years 
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cerned.  namely,  that  the 
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by  reason  of  achieving 
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and  spirit  which  have 
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our  cornerstone  was  indiv 
tlmony  before  Congress 
we  are  far  ahead  of  the 
ductive  power  of  the 
even  in  Britain  it 
the  work  of  two  and  thr^ 
produce    what    one    man 
United  SUtes. 

The  proper  course  for  th 
to   keep   the   sovereignty 
of  her  Natior   and  her 
can  she  continue  in  the 
example  that  has  inspired 
in  the  past.    And  we  can 
set  an  example. 

After  the  war  all  Europe 
poverty  stricken.    American 
tion,  and  creative  ability — 
preserved — will  alone  be 
couutrles.    For  us  to  enter 
with  other  nations  that  w 
first  call  on  our  wealth 
over  our  affairs  would,  for 
the  height  of  folly.     To  u 
Woods  agreement,  for 
effect,  other  countries  may 
American  people  by 
resources,  would  suggest 
of  independence  and  our 
We  would  have  lied  to  our 
whom  we  have  promised  a 

We  know  we  can  help  thd 
countries,  tf  only  we  are 
But  to  get  down  to  their 
render  the  freedom  of  our 
practically  to  Inajire  that 
them  In  the  future  would 
destroyed.    We  would  have 
our  descendants  into 
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Party  Confrest  Is  Held  od  Eve  of 
Transition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Spe?.ker,  the  nc-ld 
is  about  to  witness  a  remarkable  event — 
a  political  party  which  possesses  prac- 
tically complete  power  voluntarily  set- 
ting out  to  surrender  that  preferred  posi- 
tion, in  accordance  with  pledges  made 
many  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  Kuomintang  Party  was 
established  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  Manchu  Em- 
pire and,  under  Chiang  Kai-shek's  lead- 
ership, ended  the  period  of  feudal  war 
lords,  secured  for  China  tariff  autonomy, 
abolition  of  the  foreign  concessions  and 
extraterritoriality,  and  m?.de  almost  un- 
believable progress  between  1932  and 
1937  in  modernizing  China  in  such  fields 
as  education,  transportation,  industry, 
public  health,  and  first  steps  in  pohtical 
democracy.  This  was  the  period  of 
pohtical  tutelage  under  the  Kuomintang 
as  Dr.  Sun  had  advocated.  The  period 
was  scheduled  to  end  with  the  convention 
called  to  meet  in  Nanking  on  November 
12,  1937.  to  adopt  a  constitution  estab- 
lishing a  true  republic.  On  July  7,  1937. 
4  months  ahead.  Japan  struck  without 
warning,  and  when  November  12  came, 
Japan's  armies  were  threatening  Nan- 
king itself,  capturing  it  in  December. 

Obviously  when  a  nation's  very  exj.st- 
ence  hangs  by  a  thread,  as  China's  has 
all  these  war  years,  it  is  not  feasible  to 
effect  a  drastic  change  in  the  whole  char- 
acter of  its  government.  So  Chiang  post- 
poned the  constitutional  convention,  but 
announced  repeatedly  that  it  would  ba 
called  within  a  year  after  the  end  of  the 
war — just  as  Churchill  postponed  Eng- 
land's election  scheduled  for  elmost  5 
years  ago  and  has  not  yet  announced 
when  it  will  be  held. 

In  China's  case,  however,  Chiang 
agreed  to  hold  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion even  before  the  war  is  over,  setting 
the  dat?  for  November  12,  lSi5.  The 
Kuomintang  Party  is  now  meeting  in 
Chungking  to  plan  for  that  convention. 
It  is  one  more  evidence  of  the  steadfa.'^t 
determination  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
most  of  the  Kuomintang  leaders  to  es- 
tablish a  real  democracy  in  China  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  It  will  ba 
a  most  difficult  task  but  all  true  friends 
of  China  and  of  America  wish  them  well, 
because  a  strong  friendly  democratic 
China  is  our  best  assurance  of  security 
in  the  Pacific. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  news  story  from  an  American 
paper,  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury,  of  May  4.  1945: 
P.\aTT  CoircBESs  Is  Hklo  on  Evx  of  Transition 
(By  Charles)  S.  Miner) 

Chtjnkinc — China's  biggest  step  toward 
democracy  is  expected  when  the  Kuomin- 
tang convenes  Saturday  for  the  fii-st  time  in 
10  years. 
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Th«  foremost  It'm  on  the  aeenda  will  be 
the  national  assembly  to  ratify  China's  new 
constitution,  which  HUtoinaticaily  will 
chnnre  the  Kuomintang  frcm  the  undis- 
puted ruling  party  to  Just  one  of  many  which 
win  he  dependent  on  public  support  to  stay 
in  power. 

AFP30VAL   latFECTIB 

President  Cliiaug  Kai-shek's  proposal  to 
call  a  national  assembly  on  November  12  la 
expected  to  be  approved  with  enthusiasm.  . 
But  with  it  the  'Kuomintang  must  tackle 
the  problem  of  swiftly  teaching  the  people 
how  to  exercise-  the  powers  the  constitution 
will  give  thtm. 

Fev/  political  parties  anywhere  have  ever 
adopted  wilh  any  great  degree  of  enthusiasm 
a  progium  legislating  themselv?s  out  of  power. 
The  Kuomintang,  however,  may  be  about  to 
du  Just  that,  although  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lov.s  that  they  will  lose  power  at  any  time 
in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  .ibout  to  substitute  power  by  builerance 
for  power  by  monopoly. 

With  a  new  form  of  government  in  pros- 
pect is  a  result  of  Its  own  action,  the  Ku- 
omintang is  expected  to  inaugurate  a  strong 
camp.iign  to  get  closer  to  the  people;  to 
plumb  heavily  for  more  equit.ible  land  cwn- 
erthip,  for  a  better  livelihood  for  the  masses 
of  the  people,  for  more  rigid  monetary  con- 
trol, and  for  an  end  of  burEaucracy. 

NATIONALISJ*  TO  FOBE 

Nationalism  also  looms  heavily  on  the  pro- 
gram. Steps  are  expected  to  be  launched  to 
make  China's  five  races  into  one.  The  Mon- 
golian. Tibetan.  Muh.immedan.  Manchurlan, 
and  Chinese  each  will  be  told  they're  one 
people  living  in  one  country;  in  effect,  in  a 
United  States  of  China. 

The  election  of  new  central  executive  and 
central  srpervisory  committees  is  expected  to 
touch  off  the  liveliest  political  s'«clrmish  in 
China's  recent  history.  Observers  hold  that 
the  political  rule  of  the  C.  C.  clique  now  is 
at  long  last  being  seriously  challenged,  and 
the  opponents  to  the  clique  have  lecruited 
formidable  support. 

There  is.  for  Instance.  Minister  of  War 
Chen  Cheng,  with  Army  backing;  Chiang 
Ching-kuo.  V7ith  the  powerful  youth  move- 
ment behind  him;  Minister  ol  Education  Chu 
Chia-hua.  and  his  ••intellectuals,"  Gen.  Wu 
Teh-Chen,  Gen.  Chang  Chih-cheng,  and  oth- 
ers. One  prospect  Is  the  union  of  all  anti- 
C.  C.  forces  behind  Chen  Cheng,  who  will 
surprise  no  one  if  he  emerges,  from  the  Con- 
gress as  the  second  most  powerful  man  in 
China,  outranked  only  by  the  Generalissimo 
himself  and  wielding  more  authority  than 
even  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong  or  Dr.  H   H.  Kung. 

Incidentally,  the  absence  of  these  latter 
two  leaders  from  the  forthcoming  congress 
will  be  in  Itself  history  making.  For  never 
In  recent  years  has  so  important  a  conclave 
seen  neither  Dr.  Soong  nor  Dr.  Kung  among 
those  present. 

FOWEK  TO  DICTATB 

Pew  here  dispute  that  the  generalissimo 
could  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  dictate  the 
entire  proceedings.  That  he  has  apparently 
chosen  instead  to  leave  the  Congress  to  its 
own  devices— beyond  pointing  the  way  to- 
ward democratic  reform  and  constitutional 
government— is  believed  by  his  friends  to  put 
an  end  for  all  time  to  charges  of  dictator- 
ship. 

Already  a  democratic  leader,  the  general- 
issimo Is  expected  to  guide  the  Kuomintang 
In  Its  task  of  developing  a  democratic  coun- 
try for  him  to  lead.  The  path  Is  not  an 
easy  one.  The  Communist  problem,  troubles 
m  Slnkiang.  the  delicate  question  of  Russian 
relations,  disastrous  Inflation,  commodity 
shortages,  threatened  economic  chaos,  and  all 
the  inevitable  evils  of  8  years  of  war  stand 
In  the  way. 

The  Kuomintang.  too,  has  its  own  internal 
problems.  In  turning  over  the  governmental 
reins  to  the  nation  at  laige,  It  must  dispose 


of  many  former  exclusive  activities  such  aa 
youth  training,  information  work,  overaeaa 
work,  political  training  of  troops,  and  kindred 
efforts  which  will  be  relinquished  aa  faat  as 
conditions  permit. 

Rumors  have  been  widely  circulated,  more- 
over, that  personnel  switches  are  In  prospect. 
Including  a  change  of  several  ministers,  am- 
bassadors, and  key  executives,  and  possibly 
exceeding  the  sweeping  reorganization  of  last 
fall. 


V/e're  Getting  on  V/ith  the  Joi> 


PwEMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  SIKtS 

OF  rtoniDA 
IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  8.  1945 

Mr.  STKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
waited  many  long  months  for  this  day, 
months  that  meant  sacrifice  and  sorrow 
to  untold  thousands.  But  now  victory  in 
Europe  is  here.  I  am  happy  and  humbly 
proud  to  join  in  the  spirit  of  this  day  of 
rejoicing  and  of  solemn  thanksgivmg  to 
Almighty  Gcd  for  the  success  of  our 
arms.  V/e  have  come  a  long  way  since 
that  black  day  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Were 
getting  on  with  the  job.  Germany  and 
Italy  have  fallen.  Only  the  Japs  remain 
to  be  crvished,  and  their  time  grows 
short. 

We  have  been  battling  a  giant  confla- 
gration which  threatened  to  consume  the 
v/orld.  The  flames  in  Europe  have  been 
reduced  to  embers;  but  those  in  the  Far 
East  still  burn  fiercely.  But  it  is  all  the 
same  lire.  We  are  compelled  to  stamp 
out  the  working  of  an  evil  doctrine 
among  men. 

World  War  No.  2  is  not  over.  The  job 
is  not  done.  Our  momentum  will  sweep 
us  on  to  victory,  but  there  must  be  no 
pause  or  relaxation.  If  our  war  effort 
should  be  permitted  to  slow  down,  we  will 
find  it  many,  many  times  harder  to  get 
under  way  again.  We  are  facing  a  foe 
who  is  desperate  and  cornered,  but  a  foe 
who  is  dangerous  to  the  last. 

Tiie  men  who  fight  the  Japs  have  no 
illusions  about  the  toughness  of  the  job 
ahead.  The  men  who  are  behind  the 
barbed  wire  of  Jap  prison  camps  have  no 
Illusions  about  the  weary,  tortured 
months  which  still  separate  them  from 
their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 

Japan  remains  a  formidable  enemy. 
Whipped  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea,  de- 
prived of  Germany's  aid,  driven  back  to 
its  inner  bastions,  it  still  retains  as  allies 
great  oceans  and  distances.  Tlie  bulk  of 
the  Japanese  armies  are  intact,  their  sol- 
diers tough  and  fanatical  fighters.  And 
there  are  millions  of  them. 

Our  fighting  men  will  face  the  task 
promptly  and  unflinchingly.  They  have 
learned  discipline  and  they  know  from 
battle  trials  that  no  one  can  lay  down  his 
arms  with  a  dangerous  foe  still  in  the 

field.  ^       ^  , 

Allied  home  fronts  face  a  greater  chal- 
lenge to  keep  unwaveringly  mobilized  be- 
hind the  fighters.  We  must  renew  our 
willingness  to  keep  working  for  the  war. 
to  forego  still  longer  not  only  comforts 
but  many  things  we  once  thought  were 


necessities.    Hardest    cf    all,   we   must 
again  send  our  young  men  into  battle. 

We  need  not  and  shall  not  feel  driven 
along  this  last  long  mile.  There  is  a  high 
courage  granted  only  to  free  men  in  a 
righteous  cause  that  buoys  them  over 
decpp  \iaters  which  the  minions  of  brute 
force  must  wallow  through. 

The  inspiration  of  the  great  works 
already  accomplished  will  buoy  us  in  days 
ghead.  The  words  '•VE-day'  carry  a 
significance  which  escapes  no  person,  be 
he  friend  or  fee. 

There  are  many  v.ho  wish  that  our 
great    departed    Commander    in    Chief 
might  hive  witnessed  the  triumph  of  this 
day.    Bat  other  great  triumphs  are  his, 
for  his  is  the  triumph  of  immortality. 
He  led  the  Nation  out  of  the  depths, 
helped  it  to  find  itself,  then  led  it  on  to 
those  heights  which  have  made  it  in- 
vincible in  war  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 
With  full  confidence  in  the  right,  and 
our  ability  to  see  and  do  the  right,  we 
shall  rally  behind  the  man  who  has  been 
given  us  to  lead  our  Nation.    We  shall 
stand  with  and  support  President  Tru- 
man in  the  final  task  of  defeating  the 
transgressor   nations.    And    as   certain 
victory  comes  nearer,  we  shall  also  plan 
for  those  great  tasks  which  must  come 
with  peace,  tasks  which  may  be  greater 
even  than  those  of  war. 

We  shall  accept  without  fear  or  com- 
promise the  task  of  properly  readjusting 
into  useful  and  happy  private  life  the 
15,000.000  men  and  women  who  will 
hr.ve  been  sent  to  fight  the  Nation's  bat- 
tles and  to  win  its  greatest  war.  We  shall 
attack  without  hesitancy  the  terrific  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  gainful  jobs  in 
private  industry  for  the  millions  who  are 
now  engaged  in  war  production,  knowing 
that  in  gainful  jobs  lies  the  surest  basis 
for  prosperity.  We  shall  not  ajain  allow 
this  Nation  to  sink  again  into  the  misery 
of  depression. 


F.  E.  P.  C:  A  Challenge  to  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "P.  E.  P.  C:  A  Challenge  to  De- 
mocracy." by  Father  Richard  J.  Roche, 
published  in  America,  April  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
F.  E.  p.  C:  A  Challenge  to  Dzmoceact 

(By  Richard  J.  Roche,  O.  M  I.) 
A  steady  Job  which  pays  wages  l«  »  very 
Important  thing.  Very  few  people  are  able 
to  live  without  using  their  hands  and  braina 
In  exchange  lor  money.  Without  a  )ob,  moet 
men  may  not  eat;  without  a  decent  Job  pay- 
ing relatively  decent  wages  a  man  cannot  live 
anywhere  but  in  a  slum,  cannot  keep  tn« 
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ravages  of  disease  from  his  home,  cannot 
hope  to  plan  for  his  children  any  brighter 
future  than  the  drab,  hand-to-mcuth  exist- 
ence which  Is  his  own. 

Most  r;orltlng  people,  many  politicians,  jmd 
even  some  btislnessmen  have  at  last  come  to 
th«*  Christian — and  Papal — point  of  view, 
that  since  man  is  tx)und  to  lead  a  good  life, 
end  since  a  decent  Job  with  decent  pay  is  at 
praaent  a  practically  necsssary  means  to  a 
good  life,  there  Is  a  right  to  worX.  to  use 
one's  skills  for  just  wages  which  will  support 
a  man.  and  his  family  in  decent  comfort. 

Recent  years  have  seen  this  right  extended. 
•t  least  in  theory,  to  worklngmen  in  general. 
Yet  here  In  the  United  States,  many  of  those 
who  have  come  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
nature  of  this  right  to  work  are  falling — cut 
of  a  false  self-interest — to  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  bame  principle  applies  to  the  mi- 
nority-group working  man  (notably  the 
Negro)  exactly  as  it  applies  to  all  working 
men,  or  to  working  men  In  general. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Negro 
worfeer  has  been  the  special  object  of  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  work.  That  is  known 
to  all  of  us.  It  has  also  became  known  to 
us  that  even  a  war-induced  shortage  of  white 
manpower  In  the  face  of  a  most  grave  Inter- 
national situation  could  not  break  down  the 
barriers  to  any  appreciable  dejfree.  not  only 
In  Industry,  but  also  lu  many  branches  of 
government. 

QVM.ITTSD    BUT   BLACK 

As  an  example  In  point,  there  is  the  case  r,f 
the  large  and  extremely  Important  Federal 
agency  which,  not  long  Efter  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  was  engaged  in  most  vital  war  re- 
search. The  research  was  impeded  by  a  lack 
of  skilled  electrochemlsts.  A  young^  man.  a 
university  graduate  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge in  the  very  field  of  research,  was  rent 
to  the  agency  by  a  FFderal  referral  office. 
The  young  man  was  a  Negro.  But  ths  per- 
sonnel officer  of  the  agency  shook  his  hetd 
sadly  when  the  young  man  presented  him- 
se'f :  "I'm  so  sorry,  but  the  position  has  been 
filled."    The  Negro  chemist  left. 

He  had  forgotten,  however,  to  obtain  the 
personnel  officer's  signature  to  his  admission 
slip,  and  discovered  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  leave  th;  building.  So  he  went  back  to  get 
it  pie  sign  on  the  door  read  "Enter,"  so  he 
entcfed.  The  personnel  officer  was  Ulking 
on  the  telephone  and  did  not  even  look  up. 
He  was  saying:  ••  •  •  the  best  qualifica- 
tions I  have  seen  in  a  long,  long  time.  Just 
what  we  need.  •  •  •  yes;  would  have 
hired  him  on  the  spot  If  he  could  only  erase 
his  color" 

Because  there  was  a  President's  Committee 

on  Fair  Employment  Practice  iP.  E.  P.  C.)  the 

'  Negro  chemist  soon  obt^ned  the  position,  and 

vital  war  research,   halted  by  a  false   labor 

shortage,  went  forward  once  more. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  P.  E  P  C  was 
not  set  up  with  the  whole-hearted  approval  of 
the  American  people,  nor  with  the  united 
support  of  the  majority  (Democratic)  party, 
nor  was  It  even  established  from  an  unalloyed 
sense  of  jtistlce  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration. There  was  a  large  dose  of  the  prag- 
matic in  lU  founding:  the  knowledge  that 
the  war  effort  was  t)eing  seriously  hampered 
by  discrimination  plus  the  effects  of  pressure 
brought  to  l)ear  by  interested  citizens  and 
civic  groups.  It  was  established  by  an  orig- 
inal Executive  order  (8802)  which  was  not 
very  strong  and.  In  addition,  not  too  clear. 
Even  the  amending  Executive  order  (9346) 
under  which  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  now  operates  is 
open  to  Interpretation  on  certain  very  impor- 
tant points,  and  still  does  not  give  the  Com- 
mittee any  powers  which  are  really  effective  in 
practice. 

If  you  March  the  pages  of  the  Congris- 
UONAL  RacottD  you  Will  discover  that  last  sum- 
mer, during  Senate  debate  on  the  F.  B.  P.  C  . 
«.  Democratic  Senator  from  the  South  gave 
vent  to  some  very  Impassioned  phrases  in 
which  he  characterized  the  F.  E.  P.  C.  as  the 


"most  powerful  •  •  •  ruthless"  of  New 
Deal  agencies.  Of  course  this  was  oratory 
which  would  look  good  to  prejudiced  voters 
back  in  the  home  Bute.  But  was  it  truth? 
Examine  the  Executive  or  iers  under  which 
the  F.  E  P.  C.  operates.  Tt  e  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  F.  E 
anything,  cannot  even  stoj 
only  investigate.  Judge,  attrmpt  to  conciliate, 
and.  that  failing,  finally  lequest  the  Presi- 
dent or  some  congresslc  nally 
agency  to  do  the  stoppln ;  for  It.  This  Is 
overwhe:mingly  demonstrs  ted  by  too  many 
cases  to  need  proof. 

But.  to  put  the  matter  ^yond  argument, 
look  at  what  happ3ned  to 
of  flagrant  discrimination 


railroads  and  rallway-lal  or  unions.  The 
F.  E.  P.  C.  after  trying  ir  vain  for  months 
to  negotiate  an  adjustment,  finally  passed 
the  matter  on  to  the  Piesldent — and  the 
President  created  the  speci  li  Stacey  ccmmit- 
tee  whore  original  purpor;  was  to  effect  a 
jtist  settlement  of  th3  cases.  More  than  a 
year  has  passed  now  since  t  »e  Stacey  commit- 
tee took  over,  and  some  pe<  pie  are  beginning 
to  wonder  if  it  is  not  the  Ir  tent  of  the  Stacey 
committee  to  put  the  mat  ,er  on  tC3  forever. 
That  Is  not  good  govemmi  nt.  Rather  than 
having  a  "powerful"  and  "n  ilhless'"  F.  E.  P.  C, 
it  seems  that  we  have  son  e  business  enter- 
prises and  seme  labor  unlc  ns  more  powerful 
than  the  Federal  Governm^  int. 
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F.    I.    P     C  'S    3-TEA|l 

Yet.  In  the  less  than  3 
existence,  the  F.  E.  P.  C. 
negotiation  and  with  the 
businessmen  and  some 
adjusted  thousands  of  case^ 
done  in  almost  all 
without  strikes  or  publicity 

Most   of    us   agree   that 
Executive   order  "   Is 
times  necessary,  but  which 
can  l>e  overdone.     We  are 
Is  the  duty  of  ths  Congress 
are  Just  and  necessary, 
work,  as  outlined,  is 
this  right  has  t>een 
Negro  (13.000.(XX)  Negroes), 
have  here  a  pressing  need 
action.     In  this  case  a  law 
both  fulfill  a  duty  of 
the  necessity  for  what  has 
troveisial    (but   much 
order. 

Shortly  before  the  la5* 
the  Republican  Party 
seen  the  Justice  of  the 
and  that  it  had  also  seen 
speedy  and  effective 
pledged  itself  to  such  actio 
administration  and  its 
saw  the  same  facts  when 
tion  Executive  orders  were 
much  to  hope,  of  course 
as  the  Southern  bloc  In 
seen  the  light;  but  even  w 
that    block  it  seems  that, 
good  faith  on  the  part  of 
representatives   of   the 
very  safe  majority  of  Se 
scntatlves  is  committed   to 
Just  and  intelligent 
Insure  every  worker "s  right 
for  employment  for  which 
skill  and  qualifications. 

NOT  JUST   A    WAt   NEED 

The  present  F.  E.  P.  C. 
erected  under  the  war 
dent.    The  war  was  the 
cessitated  an  attempt    to 
opportunity     to     qualified 
workers.    But  the  war  was 
cannot   be   the   basis   for 
minority  worker  to  decent 
portunlty.    War  does  not 
principles  of  morality  and 
of  the    nlnorlty  worker 
war   (although  It  wu  not 
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nized).  It  exists  during  the  war  (when  It  is 
partially  recognized),  and  It  will  exist  after 
the  war,  despite  the  fact  that  many  may  then 
want  to  deny  It.  On  the  other  hand.  In  the 
light  of  all  experience  with  discrimination  in 
employment,  it  may  be  said  with  almost  equal 
certitude  that  the  injustice  which  existed 
before  the  war  will  flare  to  even  greater  In- 
tensity after  the  war — unless  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  which  purports  to  rep- 
resent all  the  people  and  to  serve  all  the 
people,  does  something  about  it  now. 

There  is  now  before  the  Congress  such  leg- 
islation. The  bill  Is  known  officially  as  S. 
101.  It  alms  to  establish  a  permanent 
F.  E.  P.  C.  with  rights  and  obligations  out- 
lined in  law;  actions  taken  under  It  will  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Federal  courts.  The 
bill  as  it  now  stands.  Is  a  sane,  effective,  con- 
stitutional piece  of  legislation.  If  America 
Is  to  keep  faith  with  the  democratic  credo 
It  Is  supposed  to  have,  that  bill  must  pass. 
If  the  Congress  Is  to  keep  faith  with  Its  own 
promises,  that  bill  must  pas,i  without  im- 
portant revit.on  or  amendment;  emaciated 
substitutes,  such  as  the  Taft  effort,  will  not 
serve  to  keep  congressional  honor  clean. 
Support  of  S.  101  Is  not  action  In  behalf  of 
minorities  alone.  It  is  to  the.  Interest  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


Ad  Answer  to  the  "Have  Nots" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ira  L.  Wright,  general  manager,  Black 
Hawk  Consolidated  Mines  Co.: 

(From  the  Industrial  News  Review  of  May 

19451 

An  Answer  to  the  "Have  Nots" 

(By  Ira  L.  Wright,  gsneral  manager.  Black 

Hawk  Consolidated  Mines  Co.) 

(Reprinted  from  Mining  Yecr  Eorik.  of  the 

Inter-Mountaln   Region.    1945) 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
largest  copper  refinery  of  the  Southwest. 
There,  both  electrolytic  and  fire-refined  metil 
Is  produced  and  in  such  huge  amount  that 
the  visitor  is  lost  in  wonder  at  where 
it  all  comes  from  and  where  it  all  goes. 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is  that  It 
comes  from  mines  right  here  In  the  South- 
west. Those  "have  not"  alarmists  who  advo- 
cate removal  of  Import  duties  to  permit  free 
entry  of  foreign  metal  to  conserve  "'our 
dwindling  supply"  would  find  little  here  to 
support  their  views.  Part  of  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  was  given  by  Lieutenant 
General  Somervell  in  an  address  on  the  eve- 
ning of  November  11  to  visitors  to  the  In- 
ternational Mining  Day  celebration  held  In 
El  Paso.  November  10  and  11,  when  he  said 
the  Southwest  is  furnishing  60  percent  of 
the  copper  needed  In  the  war  effort,  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  zinc,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  lead.  FO  percent  of  the  silver,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  mercury.  He  could  have 
mentioned  the  not  Inconsiderable  amounts  of 
Iron,  manganese.  molyk)denum.  magnesium, 
and  other  metals  furnished  by  the  South- 
west and  the  very  large  production  of  those 
highly  essential  nonmetalllc  minerals  from 
which  potash  salts  are  obtained  as  well  as 
the  Important  output  of  fluorspar,  pumice, 
and  other  usefxil  minerals. 

But  the  "have  nots"  want  the  country  to 
believe  that  this  huge  production  fcr  war 
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purposes  Is  the  last  spurt  of  a  dying  indus- 
try. What  are  the  facts?  Surely  the  great 
copper  mines  of  the  Inter-Mcuntaln  region 
will  be  able  to  supply  our  peacetime  require- 
ments for  many  years  to  come  If  the  metal 
price  Is  such  as  to  enable  our  mines  to  operate 
under  probably  higher  labor  and  supply  costs. 
The  great  production  from  Morencl  alone  can 
for  a  long  time  take  up  any  slack  caused  by 
the  exhaustion  of  many  smaller  mines. 
mant   tears'  supplt 


We  are  told  that  the  zinc  mines  of  the  great 
Tri -State  district  are  nearing  exhaustion  and 
only  a  meager  production  may  be  expected 
when  premium  metal  paymenU  are  with- 
drawn. This  may  be  true  but  to  offset  this 
loss  we  have  large  districts  in  the  Inter- 
Mcuntaln  area  which  are  just  beginning  to 
be  developed.  I  believe  production  from  the 
States  of  Idaho.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico 
added  to  that  from  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern area  can  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  many  years  if  thf;  price  of  the 
metal  is  maintained  at  a  level  that  will  allow 
our  mines  to  pay  the  relative  high  labor  and 
supply  costs  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected. As  an  example  of  a  district  which, 
though  nn  old  producer  of  zinc  ore.  has  only 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  No.  2 
reached  a  production  commensurate  with  its 
poEslbllltles.  the  central  district  in  Grant 
County  Is  cited. 

A  noted  geologist  with  long  experience  In 
the  district  makes  the  guess  that  the  district 
will    prcduce    100.000.000    pounds    of    metal 
annually    for   30    years   from   ore    averaging 
10   percent   zinc.     Seven    large    mining   and 
smelting  organizations  with  both  foreign  and 
domestic  Interests  are  operating  in  the  dis- 
trict.    In    1943  New  Mexico  output   of    zinc 
wcs  second  only  to  that  of  Idaho  among  the 
Western  States.     And  5  years  ago  hardly  any- 
one thought  of  New  Mexico  as  having  other 
than   secondary  Importance   as  a  zinc  pro- 
ducer.    In   predicting    the   early   exhaustion 
of   metals   or   minerals   the    prophets    often 
overlook  a  factor  that   frequently  rises  up 
to  confound  them.     That  factor  is  techno- 
logical advance.     This  may  be  in  improved 
methods  of  finding  ore  by  geological  or  geo- 
physical methods,  our  present  knowledge  of 
which  is  admittedly  hazy— well,  anyway.  In- 
exact—or Improved  metallurgy  of  the  already 
known   ere   deposits.     Even   back   as   far    as 
the    beginning    of    this    century    there    was 
worry  over  the  early  exhaustion  of  our  rich 
copper  mines.    Then  Utah  copper  came  along 
with  a  production  that  has  since  been  nothing 
but  embarrassing  to  those  wise  and  experi- 
enced copper  producers  who  were  so  certain 
of  lU  failure  when  it  was  being  promoted. 
But  its  success  was  only  a  forerunner  of  a 
score  or  more  of  successful  porphyry  or  low- 
grade   mines   with    an   aggregate   production 
which  makes  that  of  the  former  high-grade 
mines  seem  puny.     With  the  advent  of  World 
War  No.  1  there  was  great  uncertainty  of  our 
ability  to  wage  war  with  a  country  on  which 
we  had  depended  for  a  large  part  of  our  chem- 
icals particularly  those  having  a  potash  base, 
since  th-  larger  part  of  the  salts  of  potassium 
came  from   Germany.     Yet    in   a   few   years 
after  the  end  of  that  war  discoveries  of  large 
deposits   of  potash   minerals  were  made  In 
New  Mexico  and  the  operations  since  built 
up  around  these  discoveries  have  freed  the 
Nation  of  any  anxiety  in  regard  to  a  supply 
of  potash  for  chemicals  or  fertilizer. 

WHAT  A  DISCOVERT ! 

Some  of  us  can  remember  when  aluminum 
metal  was  barely  more  than  a  laboratory 
curiosity  yet  the  o?ide.  alumina.  Is  second 
only  to  silica  In  abundance  in  the  earth's 
crust  Then  Hall  developed  his  method  of 
reducing  the  metal  in  the  electric  furnace 
and  so  cheapened  the  production  of  the  metal 
that  it  is  today  a  much-feared  competitor  of 
the  older  known  and  heavier  metals.  Simi- 
larly the  production  of  magnesium  has  be- 


come commonplace  where  It  was   formerly 
shown  to  Etudente  in  chemistry  as  somewhat 
of  a  triumph  of  a  chemist  who  was  able  to 
reduce  even  a  small  piece  from  its  oxide.    And 
yet  magnesia  is  one  of  the  more  abundant 
minerals  in  the  earth.    Not  so  many  years  ago 
some  of  us  can  remember  when  a  prospector 
usually  qualified  his  description  of  his  lead- 
silver  prospect  by  stating  that  there  was  not 
enough   zinc   present   to   carry   a  very  large 
penalty  at  the   smelter.     Large  deposits  of 
zinc  and  lead  were  known  in  the  West,  but 
the  minerals  of  these  two  meuls  were  poison 
to  each  other   at   the   smelter  and   no  one 
knew  how  to  separate  them.    Flotation  was 
known  as  a  method  adapted  to  the  concen- 
tration   of    sui  fides   but   It    was    not   known 
how  to  fioat   one  sulfide  mineral  and  pre- 
vent the  other  fioatlng  at   the  same  time. 
Then   It   was  discovered   that  alkaline  cya- 
nides  would    hold   down   zinc   sulfide   whiie 
lead  sulfide  floated,  and  then  the  zinc  could 
b2   reactivated    with    ccpper   sulfate    and    a 
valuable  concentrate  of  zinc  suitable  for  the 
zinc  smelWr  obtained.     And  what  a  discov- 
ery!    Mine   owners   no  longer   excused   the 
presence  of  zinc  but  bragged  about  the  added 
value  of  their  mines.     At  once  another  Trl- 
State   district,   perhaps   several,    were   made 
ready  In  the  West  for  development  and  pro- 
duction. 


The  Moral 


ONB    or    BEST    MINERALIZED     DIS"rRICTS 

In  a  less  spectacular  way  but  of  great  value 
to  our  western  economy  has  been  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  our  nonmetalllc 
minerals   and   certain   rare   metal   minerals. 
Flucfspar.  that  Increasingly  valuable  mineral 
In  various  manufacturing  and  smelting  In- 
dustries, is  being  developed  in  many  of  our 
Western  States.     New  and  successful  meth- 
ods of  concentration  have  been  developed  to 
render   formerly    valueless    deposits    capable 
of  contributing  important  supplies  of   me- 
tallurgical or  acid  grade  to  Industry.     Space 
does  not  permit  the  listing  of  all  the  valuable 
minerals    produced    In    this    Intermcuntaln 
area  but  It  Is  difficult  to  mention  one  that 
does  not  occur  here.     Recently  I  had  occa- 
sion to  show  a  geologist  around  a  portion  of 
our  mineralized  area  here  in  southwestern 
New  Mexico.     He  Is  a  scout  for  a  very  large 
mining   organization  with    headquarters   in 
the  East  and  has  prospected  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.    One  who  spends  most  of  his 
life  in  one  mUiing  area  is  prone  to  under- 
estimate the  potentialities  In  his  own  back- 
y?rd  and  I  was  therefore  both  surprised  and 
gratified  to  hear  this  gentleman  say  that  this 
Is  one  of  the  best  mineralized  districts  he 
has  ever  visited.     He  had  been  told  that  the 
area  had  been  thoroughly  prospected  but  as 
he  pointed  out,  a  few  sliallow  diggings  by  the 
old    timers    does    not    constitute    thorough 
prospecting. 

LOOK  -rO  THE  HOME  INDUS-rRY 

There  seems  to  be  more   concern  among 
some  of  our  statesmen  about  the  welfare  of 
the    mining    industry    in    foreign    countries 
than  here  at  home.    Whllte  we  in  the  mining 
Industry  realize  that  a  flourishing  home  in- 
dustry requires  a  prosperous   international 
trade   and   to  maintain   such   a   trade   It   Is 
necessary  to  Import  as  well  as  export,  we  do 
not  believe  the  development  of  our  own  nat- 
ural resources  shovUd  suffer  from  the  effects 
of  tariffs  that  too  cheaply  permit  the  im- 
portation   of    minerals    and    metals    from 
abroad.     We  had  a  great  investnpent  In  treat- 
ment plants  before  World   War  No.  2  and 
during  the   war   It  has   been   tremendously 
expanded.    With  some  exceptions  we  believe 
we  can  supply  the  ore  to  keep  these  plants 
busy.     And  it  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
keep  these  plants  working  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  employment  that  a  domestic  proa- 
perlty  requires.    Give   us  the  markets  and 
this  Intermountain  region  wUl  supply  the 
mineral.    "There  is  still  "'gold  in  them  that 
hills." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


KON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Moral"  by  John  W. 
Hillman,  an  outstanding  Journalist  of 
Indianapolis  and  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  is  attracting 
unusual  attention.     The  editorial  is  a 
fine  contribution  to  sound  thinking  in 
this  troubled  era.    The  philosophy  con- 
tained in  this  editorial  points  the  way 
to  the  lilghlands  of  permanent  peace 
and  away  from  the  law  of  the  jungle,  and 
I  wish  everybody  could  read  it.    I  have 
asked  and  have  obtained  permission  of 
the  House  to  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record.    It  is  as  follows: 
In  the  wave  of  horror  and  revulsion  that 
has  followed  the  publication  of  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  the  Nazi  death  camps,  per- 
haps some  of  us  have  lost  sight  of  the  moral 
underlying   these   demonstrations   of    besti- 
ality. 

We  are  not  so  far  removed,  culturally,  from 
the  law  of  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth.""  "That  is  proved  anew  by  the  wave 
of  letters  proposing  that  similar  punishments 
be  meted  cut  to  Nazi  criminals — suggestions 
that  they  be  exhibited  as  beasts  In  a  cage, 
or  tortured  as  were  their  helpless  victims. 

But  such  Is  not  the  way  of  civilized  people, 
however  outraged.  We  can  not  afford  to 
stoop  to  the  level  of  those  we  fought  or.  In 
defeat,  they  will  have  destroyed  us  as  they 
could  not  in  battle.  Rather  we  should  learn 
from  their  example.  And  there  Is  an  Im- 
portant lesson  for  all  of  us  in  those  heaps  of 
broken  bodies,  and  In  the  calloused  souls  of 
those  who.  by  their  cruelty,  have  shown  how 
little  ground  humanity  has  won  In  Its 
struggle  to  rise  from  the  slime  of  the  past. 

WELL  AND  CLEARLY  STATED 

That  lesson  is  well  and  clearly  stated  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial  by  Sgt.  H.  F.  Butler  in 
Top  Billings,  the  weekly  newspaper  published 
at  Billings  general  hospital. 

"If  this  writer  were  the  praying  sort." 
writes  Sergeant  Butler  In  the  current  Issue, 
"he  would  pray  not  merely  for  the  souls  of 
the  miserable  victims  of  Nazi  concentration 
camps,  not  merely  also  for  the  hopele?8ly 
diseased  souls  of  the  criminally  Insane  keep- 
ers, but  still  more  fcr  the  souls  of  all  hu- 
manity. For  what  the  Americans  discovered 
at  Belsen  and  Buchenwald  •  •  •  and 
what  the  Russians  earlier  discovered  at 
Maldanek  represents  the  possibilities  latent 
in  all  people. 

"Cruelty  Is  not  localized,  nor  U  It  a  Nazi 
or  Jap  monopoly.  Popular  Interest  In  blood- 
shed may  take  various  forms,  from  enthu- 
siasm over  bullflghting  to  enthusiasm  over 
lynchhigs.  from  absorption  In  murder  myste- 
ries to  the  irresistible  impulse  to  gape  at  the 
mangled  victims  of  an  automobile  accident. 
The  religious  and  moral  principles  of  a  well- 
ordered  society  impose  restraints  which  keep 
all  but  the  criminally  Insane  from  yielding 
to  obscure  Impulses  to  shed  blood  or  Inflict 
suffering. 

"  'DESTROYED    AS    MtTCH    AS   THEY   COtTLD ' 

"But  the  Nazis  destroyed  as  much  as  they 
could  of  the  religious  and  moral  influences 
that  stood  In  theh-  way.  "They  legalized  th« 
hunting  down  and  torturing  of  their  re- 
ligious and  political   opponents,   and   thus 
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made  possible  the  eventual  horrors  of  Mal- 
danek.  Belsen,  Buchenwald,  and  other  mur- 
<ler  {actorles. 

"Let  Ufl  not  feel  too  smug  and  superior. 
The  rest  of  the  world  knew,  even  before  the 
Nazis  seized  power  In  1933.  what  the  doc- 
trines of  Mein  Kampf  would  almost  cer- 
tainly produce.  Everj-body  could  predict  It, 
but  nobody  did  anything  Important  about  it. 

"The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Belsen, 
Buchenwald.  Maidanek  Is  not  Just  the  com- 
monplace conclusion  that  the  Nazis  are 
fiends.  The  lesson  is  rather  that  those  hor- 
rible places  represent  the  logical  end  of  vio- 
lence and  aggressiveness.  TLere  is  what  can 
happen  to  any  society  that  throws  Its  re- 
straints overboard.  With  a  multitude  of 
lynchlngs  and  bloody  labor  battles  to  cur 
past  discredit,  we  Americans  must  be  care- 
ful to  observe  the  law  and  keep  the  peace  in 
what  may  turn  out  to  ha  otir  most  difB.cult 
years,  the  postwar  era." 

THosz  PICTU1US  Kumro  trs 

Sergeant  Butler  Is  obviously  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  fighting  for.  Just  as  cb- 
vlously,  he  knows  what  we  must  fight 
against — not  only  now  but  In  the  years 
ahead.  And  he  knows  bow  we  must  fight. 
His  are  words  to  remember  lest  we,  like  the 
Pharisees,  praise  God  that  we  are  not  like 
others,  forgetting  that  we.  too.  are  clay  and 
that  only  good  will  and  tolerance  and  hu- 
manity stand  between  us  and  the  spawn  of 
the  Jungle.  Those  pictures  of  the  torture 
chambers,  those  shriveled  skeletons  of  liv- 
ing death,  those  piles  of  bones,  and  rotting 
Cesh  remind  us. 

It  could  not  happen  here? 

Let  us  r^ot  be  too  sure. 

It  cannot  happeri — if  we  learn  well  the 
lesson  of  Buchenwald  and  Maldanek  aud 
Dachau.  If  we  remember  that  they  are  but 
the  last  way  station  on  the  roed  of  vio- 
lence and  Intolerance — the  road  that  leads 
to  destruction. 

We  must  not  let  It  happen  here. 


Wlsi 


The  United  SUtes  Clumber  of  Commerce 
Committee  on  Agriculture  Study  tbe 
Trade  Afreements  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  ItTBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Doughton  b:i]  to  extend  the  trade  agree- 
ments law  for  a  period  of  3  years  with 
permission  to  further  reduce  tariffs  by 
an  additional  50  percent  may  come  be- 
fore the  House  soon. 

The  greater  part  of  the  agreements  al- 
ready entered  into  are  with  nomndustrial 
countries  whose  exports  consist  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials. 
The  relation  of  exports  and  Imports  of 
agricultural  products  to  American  agri- 
culture should  be  given  very  careful 
study. 

The  United  State.s  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce have  what  they  call  a  department 
commitii>«  for  acrlcuUure.  The  chair- 
man l»  Mr.  Elmer  H,  Srxauer.  They 
mad*  a  r«port  on  May  3,  4.  6,  1946.  en- 
titled "Atrrlcuttural  ImporU  and  Export.<« 
In  Relation  to  American  Atrloulture." 
Thu  icpot I  U  a  very  Ihotuugh  and  com- 


prehensive one.    I 
excerpts  therefrom, 
culture  they  say: 
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total  crop  acreage  In 
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1944  increase  over  the 
lent  to  e'/j  percent,  but 
ductlon  has  Increased  32 


to  quote  certain 
Speaking  of  agri- 
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of  these  prod- 
the  domestic  agrl- 
c^ntlnue  to  be  largely 
demand  resulting 
pijoductivity  and  em- 
Industries.     •     •     • 
Wbrld  War  No.  2  the 
United  States  has 
api^roximately  342.000,- 
acres  In  1944,  and 
occur  In  1945.    The 
acreage  Is  equlva- 
the  volume  of  pro- 
percent. 
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Is  being  done  as  a 
national  income  and  raiiin^ 
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grettable  fact  which  may 
that  exports  of   agricultural 
the  United  States  may 
from  these  other  countr  es 
g.ee    hinder    their   economic 
which  from  IxJth  human! 
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Because  of  the  conditions 
and  abroad,  which  have 
agricultural  industry  of 
peculiarly  interested  in 
all  those  conditions  whlc 
the  largest  practicable 
Its  products. 

This  committee  of  tiie  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  concedes  the  de- 
sirability of  not  disturbing  noncompeti- 
tive imports,  but  they  i  lake  a  very  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  effec  t  upon  our  whole 
economy  of  the  compe  itive  imports.  I 
again  quote  from  their  i  eport: 

The  competitive  imports  are  similar  to  the 
products  of  the  United  Scites.  This  class  of 
Imports  contributes  to  t?.e  economic  well- 
being  of  the  country  to  tl  le  extent  that  they 
bring  about  a  better  baUnce  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  may  occur  when  the  imports 
supplement  an  adequate  domestic  supply. 
If.  however,  the  imports  diaplHce  a  portion 
of  the  domestic  supply  dt  any  product  b«- 
cause  the  demand  do«s  nut  increase  m  lm> 
porta  tncreaae,  th«  •ffeiu  may  b«  far- 
rMchlnf.  Tt^e  •(Tteta  to  t«  antlctpatvd  from 
■ueh  a  fitaplHc«m*nt  fti*  num*ix>ua  and 
varitd.  First,  tiuiivta  fiir  di>n)(>«tic  pro(tuo< 
tion  will  \ip  ruii«ii»d  B^uid.  the  price  of 
th«  •ntiMi  dtmtMtit-  supply  will  b«  foverned 
In  lar««  n)(>MKur»  by  thf  irt<^  at  H^Mk  ton* 
poru  art  available.    Thin  ,  the  buytitf  powtr 


of  domestic  producers  subject  to  foreign  com- 
petition will  be  curtailed  to  the  extent  that 
their  Incomes  are  reduced  by  lower  price 
levels  and  curtailed  outlets.  Fourth,  the 
expanded  Imports  will  shift  buying  power 
from  domestic -producers  groups  to  foreign 
producers  in  proportion  to  the  volume  and 
price  of  the  ccmpetltve  Imports,  while  no 
assurance  will  be  given  as  to  the  particular 
domestic-producer  groups  which  will  derive  a 
benefit  from  this  shift;  In  buying  power. 
Fifth,  the  shifts  to  foreign  sources  of  supply 
will  lead  to  displacement  of  labor  and  capital 
of  domestic  producers  until  such  time  as  tlieir 
labor  and  capiUl  can  be  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  acceptable  to  forelga 
markets. 

Because  of  the  lower  price  level  at  which 
It  is  presumed  that  the  foreign  supply  may 
be  obtained.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  buying 
power  generated  by  a  given  volume  of  im- 
ports wiU  be  smaller  than  that  resulting  from 
the  purchase  of  corresponding  amounts  from 
domestic  sources.  Accordingly,  the  amount 
of  labor  and  capital  In  nonagricultural  in- 
dustries required  to  supply  the  new  foreign 
demand  thus  created  will  not  be  so  large  as 
that  formerly  required,  with  the  result  that, 
while  certain  nonagricultural  industries  may 
be  beneflted  by  lower  costs  of  raw  material?, 
other  Industries  may  suffer  from  the  shift 
in  sources  of  supply  and  In  the  volume  ot 
demand  for  their  products. 

In  the  agricultural  industry  from  which 
markets  and  the  resulting  buying  power  have 
been  shifted,  there  will  have  to  be  a  shift 
of  workers  and  capital  to  other  forms  of 
production  and  quite  possibly  to  nonagricul- 
tural industries.  Such  shifts  on  the  part  of 
the  agricultural  Industry  are  especially  .dif- 
ficult, expensive,  and  slow. 

Furthermore,  the  very  conditions  which 
seem  to  make  an  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  desirable,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  the  labor  supply,  will  operate  to  make 
a  migration  of  labor  from  agriculture  to 
other  industries  difficult  and  uneconomic. 

If  the  farmers  of  America  are  to  have 
a  standard  of  living  equal  to  our  indus- 
trial workers,  who  are  protected  by  wage 
and  hour  laws  and  other  legislation,  they 
must  be  protected  in  the  American  mar- 
ket and  they  must  have  every  opportuni- 
ty to  find  new  uses  for  their  products. 
One  of  these  new  uses  is  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber  made  from  alcohol  made 
from  grain  of  this  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  committee  on 
agriculture  says: 

To  produce  from  grain  alone  a  volume  of 
synthetic  rubber  equivalent  In  amount  to 
normal  domestic  requirements  would  require 
about  250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to 
the  production  of  about  22.000.000  acres.  Im- 
proved alcohol  production  methods  might  re- 
duce this  somewhat,  but,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  these  factors,  the  amounts  are 
sufficient  to  Indicate  that  the  production  of 
rubber  alone  could  utilize  all  the  surplus 
wheat  acreage  and  raise  domestic  consump- 
tion to  around  a  billion  bushels  a  year. 

The  detailed  analysis  to  which  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  for  Agriculture  has  made  in 
reference  to  the  problems  of  the  farmer 
is  quite  revealing.  They  point  out  tha 
vast  Imports  into  this  country  of  vege- 
table oils.  They  have  translated  this 
Into  posaible  opportunity  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  and  again  I  quote  the  report: 

Th#  major  eompetUlon  with  domwue  nil* 
la  rurni»t)ed  by  eoeonut  and  palm  uiia  mut 
to  a  lM»0r  •«t#nt  by  b«b«MU  and  p«lm  kt r»oi 
olU.  All  ar«  hard  otla  and  all  but  palm  otl 
aie  quiek  latharlng.  a  charact»riatie  *hifU 
makta  thrm  highly  desired  ai  eonatuu«nui 
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for  high  quality  soaps.  In  1938  the  Imports 
of  these  four  oils  amounted  to  a  billion 
pounds,  of  which  470,000,000  were  used  In 

soap. 

The  amount  of  these  four  oils  used  in 
other  products  than  soap  In  1938  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  production  of  about  4,000.000 
acres  of  soybeans.  The  amount  used  In  soap 
was  equivalent  to  the  fat  production  of 
3  000,000  cattle,  and  the  acreage  required  for 
soap  alone  to  16.850.000  acres.  If  livestock 
and  meats  were  produced  and  consumed  in 
liberal  amounts,  the  supply  of  domestic  ani- 
mal fats  would  be  adequate  to  make  the 
substitution. 

Linseed  oil,  tung  oil,  and  perllla  oil  are 
the  principal  drying  oils  and  are  chiefly  used 
in  paints  and  varnishes.  These  three  oils 
were  Imported  to  the  amoimt  of  430,000,000 
pounds  m  1938.  Linseed  oil  can  be  produced 
in  the  United  States  but  the  flax  area  in  the 
past  has  been  small  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  oU  used.  In  1938.  flax  production  was  a 
little  over  8.000,000  bushels.  This  rose  to 
62,000,000  bushels  In  1943.  This  latter 
amount  is  sufficient  to  produce  nearly  a  bil- 
lion pounds  of  oil.  The  1944  production  was 
24.000.000  bushels.  There  Is  an  import  duty 
of  65  cents  a  bushel  on  flaxseed,  but  the  large 
'  amount  of  seed  Imports,  chiefly  from  Argen- 
tina. Indicates  that  this  tariff  Is  not  sufficient 
to  encourage  the  domestic  industry. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  significance  of  these  Imports  of  the 
three  major  drying  oils  Is  Indicated  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  equivalent  In  volume  to 
the  linseed  oU  which  might  be  produftd  from 
about  3.875,000  acres  In  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  cottonseed,  peanut,  soybean, 
and  corn  oil  are  of  particular  Interest  be- 
cause of  the  large  domestic  production. 

These  Imports  supplied  a  portion  of  the 
domestic  demand  and  were  equivalent  to  the 
production  of  over  800,000  acres. 

Obviously  these  amounts  would  go  far  to 
offset  the  estimated  reduction  of  25.000.000 
acres  which  many  believe  will  be  necessary 
after  the  war.  As  the  acreage  of  soybeans, 
peanuts,  and  flax  in  1944  was  10,676,000  acres 
above  the  1938  level  It  Is  evident  that  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  country  is  ample 
to  supply  the  needed  oils  and  that  If  domestic 
consumption  were  supplied  from  domestic 
sources  the  additional  acreage  would  utilize 
practically  all  and  possibly  much  more  than 
is  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  oil  seed 
other  than  cottonseed. 

In  reference  to  animal  fats  and  oils 
the  committee  says: 

These  fats  supplement  the  domestic  sup- 
ply which  is  a  byproduct  of  the  meat  In- 
dustry. The  domestic  supply  Is  largely  de- 
termined by  the  consumption  cf  domestically 
produced  meats.  If  the  beef  and  pork  im- 
ported in  1938  had  been  produced  domestl- 
caUy  the  supply  of  animal  fats  would  have 
been'  Increased  by  about  61,000.000  pounds 
and  thus  would  have  reduced  the  needed  Im- 
porte  to  about  32,000.000  pounds.  A  more 
liberal  consumption  of  domestic  meats  will 
reduce  the  need  for  fat  imports,  except  pos- 
Blbly  that  of  cod  oils  and  cod  liver  oU. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce committee  supports  the  conten- 
tion of  the  beef  producers  by  saying: 

In  comparison  with  the  domestic  produc- 
tion of  beef  cattle,  the  total  number  Im- 
ported la  not  large,  but  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  imported  anlmfli  compete  on 
the  domeatio  nuu-ket  on  a  pt»  •  with  anlmala 
produced  In  thla  country  and  constitute  a 
part  of  tha  total  nupply,  they  Introduce  »j\ 
ttdvarav  prlca  influenee  on  the  «»niire  dom«tic 
production  which  would  not  olherwiae  be 
pretent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

KubatantiKl  ivmounta  of  ftwh  beet  were 
rtetlved  (rum  Canada  and  Nvw   Kealand. 


Nearly  all  the  imported  pork  came  from 
Canada  and  Lithuania.  Corned,  canned,  and 
cured  beef  were  Imported  almost  entirely 
from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Uru- 
guay. Cured  ham  and  bacon  were  Imported 
from  29  countries,  nearly  75  percent  of  this 
ham  and  bacon,  as  well  as  more  than  half 
the  salted  pork  having  come  from  Poland. 
Sausage  casings  have  come  from  37  coun- 
tries, half  of  them  from  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Morocco.  These  meat  Imports 
are  equivalent  to  a  volume  of  domestic  meat 
which  would  require  about  4,000,000  acres 
to  produce. 

As  production  costs  In  the  domestic  live- 
stock Industry  are  largely  dependent  on  wage 
rates  and  the  amount  of  capital  Invested, 
large  reductions  are  not  possible  without  seri- 
ous Impairment  of  living  standards  and  the 
wiping  out  of  capital  values  in  agriculture. 

In  reference  to  butter,  the  agricultural 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  says: 

Butter  Imports  were  larger  than  usual  In 
1938  because  of  a  high  price.  About  two- 
thirds  W£is  from  New  Zealand.  The  remain- 
der came  from  many  countries,  including 
those  In  central  and  eastern  Europe.  Tlie 
amount  Imported  from  all  sources  was  eqxial 
to  the  production  of  about  380,000  acres. 

Supply  and  demand  for  butter  in  the 
United  States  are  generally  so  nicely  bal- 
anced that  comparatively  small  imports  cre- 
ate very  definite  depressing  effects  on  prices 
of  the  entire  domestic  supply. 

Much  of  the  time  the  tariff  of  14  cents  a 
pound  Is  not  fully  effective,  but  it  does  op- 
erate to  prevent  the  domestic  price  from 
falling  to  the  level  of  other  countries  which 
could  not  supply  the  entire  requirements  of 
so  large  a  market  as  the  United  States,  but 
which  could  have  a  depressing  Influence  on 
the  market  price. 

In  reference  to  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  this  committee  said: 

In  1938  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial 
imports  of  turkeys  came  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  Chickens  and  guineas  came  from 
a  larger  number  of  countries,  including 
Japan.  Hungary,  Poland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Birds  and  poultry,  prepared  and  preserved, 
came  from  still  inore  numerous  sources,  in- 
cluding China,  Poland,  Prance,  Japan,  and  10 
other  countries.  It  ia  possible  that  In  some 
cases  the  source  named  was  not  the  original 
source. 

Most  of  the  eggs  and  egg  products  were 
imported  from  China.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  with  the  egg-producing  capacity  and 
egg-drying  capacity  of  the  United  Stetes. 
there  will  be  no  future  need  for  the  domestic 
supply  to  be  supplemented  by  Imports. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  66.000  acres 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  equivalent 
of  these  imports. 


Grain  production  in  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  imports  was  analyzed  by 
this  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee  as  follows: 

At  times  the  Importation  of  limited 
amounts  of  hard  wheat  may  be  desirable  for 
mixing  with  softer  domestic  wheats  in  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  flour  and  there  la 
some  deficiency  of  malting  barley.  It  ia  poa- 
alble  however,  that  the  availability  of  barley 
malt  in  Canada.  Caeehoalovakla.  Hjingary.. 
and  Belgium,  with  a  duty  of  only  4  centa  a 
pound  may  have  had  aomethlng  to  do  with 
cftualng  barley  production  In  the  United 
attttea  to  be  lniu»clent  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. 

Many  of  the  Uema  In  thu  mniu  vroup  are 
Imported  In  «\ich  unall  amounu  a*  to  lUf- 
geftt  that  they  are  odd  loM.  However,  moal 
o(  thvee  cuutribuie  a  bit  to  M  evereupply 


already  tending  to  accumulate  from  domestic 
production.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  production  from  over  600.000 
acree  of  farm  land  in  the  United  States. 

Cotton  has  for  several  years  been  a 
problem  crop.  In  the  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  showing 
was  made  that  Brazil  has  become  the 
fourth  largest  producer.  They  undersell 
us  in  the  world  market  in  spfte  of  our  ex- 
port subsidy.  If  the  Doughton  bill,  as 
written,  is  enacted  into  law  and  the  pres- 
ent embargo  on  cotton  is  removed,  cotton 
growers  will  soon  become  high-tariff  ad- 
vocates, because  Brazil  with  its  new  mer- 
chant fleet  would  soon  be  providing  New 
England  textile  mills  with  Brazilian  cot- 
ton. The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  committee  on  agriculture 
makes  these  observations: 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton  In  1938  were 
equivalent  to  184.000  bales.  Of  these.  alMUt 
145.000  bales  were  under  l>8-lnch  staple. 
Of  this  amount,  about  half  came  from  India 
and  China,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from 
Mexico.  The  equivalent  of  about  39,000 
bales  was  imported  from  Egypt,  and  4,500 
from  Russia. 

These  imports  combined  were  equivalent 
to  the  production  of  about  370,000  acres  of 
domestic  cotton. 

Jute  Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
bagging  where  Its  comparative  cheapness  en- 
ables It  to  displace  cotton.  The  Imports  in 
1938  were  equal  to  approximately  190,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  on  the  basis  of  current 
yields,  to  the  production  from  585.000  acres 
of  cotton. 

Other  vegetable  fibers  imported  Include 
sisal,  manlla  or  abaca,  kapok.  Itsle  or  Tam- 
plco.  orla  vegetal,  coir,  as  well  as  several 
others  In  small  quantities.  These  fillers 
have  distinctive  characteristics  so  that  cot- 
ton v/ould  not  in  all  respects  be  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  a  similar  weight  of  cotton  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  about  1335,- 
000  acres. 

Wool  was  commented  upon  by  this 
committee  in  their  report  as  follows: 

The  amounts  of  the  competitive  type  wools 
which  are  Imported  vary  widely  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  1938-39  year  the  amount 
Imported  was  approximately  66.000,000 
pounds.  Two  years  earlier  It  was  181.000,000 
pounds.  These  amounts  are  equivalent  to 
the  average  production  of  8.000.000  and  22,- 
000,000  sheep,  respectively,  in  the  United 
States. 

Starch  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  great  quantities.  The  agricul- 
tural committee  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  says: 

To  produce  In  the  United  SUtes  an  amount 
of  starches  equivalent  to  that  Imported  in 
1938  would  require  about  325,000  acres  of 
corn.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  im- 
portation of  these  products  valued  at  W,- 
500,000  displaced  farm  products  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labor  m  transportation  and  proceaalng  In- 
dustries to  the  extent  cf  111,000,000. 


Import  disadvantages  for  American 
agriculture  were  summarized  by  Um 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerco 
committee  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  prevalent  demend  for 
higher  living  atandardi  among  agricultural 
pioducert  It  U  a  queatlon  whether  MOdOe- 
ttOA  wUI  oottttnue  U»  export  at  u«  foMMr 
volvMM  U  •upori  pru^»  are  melutalned  •• 
level!  at  whiett  toietfii  prodtMUt  •m^*  wi^l- 
ini  Vo  maintain  ihe4r  prodtMtlM. 
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A  Mcond  featUTT  Is  that  the  export  trade 
does  not  ne-ressaiily  or  even  usirally  result 
In  a  direct  exchange  of  gcods  between  two 
groups  of  producers  or  even  two  regions. 
Vor  example,  the  export  of  oranges  to  Canada 
may  be  paid  for  by  impcrts  of  Canadian  beef 
cattle  or  Canadian  bacon  fnto  mldwestern 
or  eastern  markets  where  these  products 
come  Into  competition  with  livestock  pro- 
ducers who  enjoyed  no  apparent  benefit  from 
the  export  of  the  oranges. 

Likewise  the  export  of  grain  to  Europe  may 
be  paid  for  by  Importations  cf  vegetable  oils 
from  the  Netherlands  Indies  which  compete 
Vlth  beef  tallow,  lard,  and  soybeans  from 
the  Corn  Be.t  and  with  cottonseed  oil  and 
peanut  oil  from  the  South. 

Because  of  these  conditions  there  la  an 
open  question  as  to  whether  groups  produc- 
ing primarily  for  the  domestic  market  and  in 
volume  approximately  sufQclent  for  that 
market  will  continue  to  countenance  the 
competition  on  the  domestic  market  of  the 
Imports  resulting  from  export  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products. 
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EXTENSION  OF  JIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  a  series  of 
articles  by  N.  E.  A.  Washington  Corre- 
spondent Peter  Edson  concerning  the 
establishment  of  our  joint  committee 
on  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  in 
which  he  .'^tresses  the  need  for  improve- 
ments to  strengthen  Congress.  The  fol- 
lowing editorials  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  each  Member: 

CONCntXSSIONAL  SEU--RxroRM 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Washtnctcn,  D.  C. — The  S?venty-nlnth 
Congress  will  probably  have  before  it  this 
year  no  domestic  issue  of  greater  importance 
than  Its  own  reform. 

The  Hou8<)  has  approved  a  proposal  by 
Congressman  A.  S.  (Mike)  Monrontt  of 
Oklahoma.  cUllng  for  a  joint  committee  of 
six  Senators  iind  six  Representatives  to  study 
congressional  reorganization.  Senate  con- 
firmation Is  expected  and  the  new  Joint  com- 
mittee is  expected  to  organize  a  staff  and 
maJce  ita  first  report  by  April  1. 

Every  one  of  the  more  than  500  Con- 
gressmen haf<  a  few  Ideas  on  how  Congress 
could  he  "streamlined"  but  that  Is  only  the 
beginning.  Books  have  been  written  about 
It  and  magazine  articles  by  the  score.  Pri- 
vate organizations  like  American  Political 
Science  Association  and  National  Planning 
Association  have  made  independent  studies. 


A  rrw  stJGCEsnoNs 

Suggestions  range  all  the  way  from  remov- 
ing the  snuffbox  which  by  Senate  rule  must 
be  filled  daily  with  fresh  sneezes,  to  remov- 
ing many  of  the  Congressmen  themselves, 
making  the  Congress  a  smaller  body,  paying 
the  Memljers  more  money,  giving  them  pen- 
sions to  boot,  and  providing  them  with  more 
help  at  higher  pay  so  they  can  do  more  work 
and  keep  a  better  check  on  the  rest  of  the 
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Government.     The 
one   of  getting  any 
what,  If  any,  changes 
down  all  the  propose< 
gram  acceptable  to 
ous  of  their  historical 

That  being  the  case 
alterations   simply 
place  at  all.    Many  of 
the   silliest— like   the 
the  right  to 
traditional  rules  whicl 
over  some  solons*  dead 
Is  the  fact  that 
bills  and  resolutions 
of  Congress  have  beei  i 
gressmen  In  the  last 
reform   bills   offered 
Congress — the    last 
1921. 

As  Governor  Dewey 
It's   time   for   a  chani 
Dewey  found  out. 
changes  made. 

A  straw  in  the  wind 
cent  House  vote  to 
mlttee  to  Investigate 
making  It  a  permanenjt 
rary  committee. 
IXTTE  of  Wisconsin 
down  the  number  of  S< 
to  streamline  and 
Members.     The  need 
kind  Is  generally 
sippl  Congressman 
ntbve   to   keep   the 
going,  the  House  voted 
manent  committee 
subtraction. 


problem  Is  going  to  be 
cf   agreement  on 
should  be  made,  boiling 
reforms  Into  a  pro- 
prsfctical  politicians  Jeal- 
prerijgatlves. 
many  of  the  suggested 
t   going   to   get  any 
he  things  which  seem 
Senate   snuffbox   and 
a  part  of  ncw- 
wlll  be  changed  only 
bodies.    Proof  of  that 
although  several  hundred 
change  the  structure 
Introduced  by  Con- 
years — there  were  50 
the   Seventy-eighth 
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This  whole  business 
form  In  Its  broader 
you  want  vour  Congre^ 
you  find  suggestions 
less  to  do  alongside 
should  do  nore.    Part 
latter  direction  comes 
others  who  feel  that 
the  Government  has 
islatlve  functions  and 
regain  lost  powers 
way  would  therefore 
sional  staff,  give  it 
executive  departments 
President   himself. 

Counter  to  this  Is 
reforms  of  Congress 
ing  It  further  out  of 
and   keeping   it   what 
Intended  to  l>e — a  law 
making  group,  leavirg 
ecutlon  of  Its  orders 
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(By  Petei 

Washingtok,  D.  C 
dumped    in    the    legislbtive 
Seventy-eighth    Congr^i 
December  1944.     That 
than  16  bills  per 

Only    about    1    out 
or  989  of  them,  became 
of  1  public  and  1  privite 
man   In    2   years   makjs 
the  solons  do  with  the 
a  false  impression  and 
the  story. 

The    sheer    bulk    of 
which  must  be  studied 
wlU  know  which  bills  t 
to  vote  against  ts  sta^erlng 
this   brings  up   one 
which  has  been  suggested 
Congress — Increasing 
Congressmen  claim  the  r 
ter  and  better-paid 
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of  congressional  re- 
Is  hinged  on  what 
to  do.    That's  why 
giving  Congressmen 
sugficstions  that  Congress 
the  agitation  In  the 
1  rom  Congressmen  and 
executive  branch  of 
usurped  many  of  the  leg- 
that  Congress  should 
who  think  this 
up  a  big  congres- 
ice   powers  over   the 
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sounder  belief  that 
shbuld  ^  aimed  at  tak- 
Ihe  executive  business 
the   founding  fathers 
making  and  a  pollcy- 
4dminlstratlon  and  ex- 
others. 
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were  8,852  bills 
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ss.    January    1942    to 

IS  an  average  of  more 
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of  9  of  these  bills, 
laws.  If  this  average 
bll  f)er  Congrers- 
you  wonder  what 
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proposed    measures 
so  that  Congressmen 
3  vot<!  for  and  which 
In  Itself,  and 
the   major   reforms 
for  modernizing 
1  Improving  Us  staff. 
nee<l  more  and  bet- 
to  do  their  jobs. 


In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session. 
CongresEmen  voted  themselves  an  extra  clerk 
to  help  them  take  care  cf  the  business  of 
their  districts  and  States.  This  will  give 
each  Representative  $9,500  a  year  to  hire 
not  more  than  four  clerks.  Each  Senator 
may  hire  up  to  six  clerks  or  seven  if  the  San- 
ator  comes  from  a  State  of  more  than  3.O0O.- 
000  Inhabitants.  Pay  of  these  clerks  Is  from 
$1,500  to  $4,500.  and  averages  less  than  S2.5C0. 

CONGRESS    HAS    STAFF    OF    300 

In  addition  to  these  personal  assistants, 
the  congressional  staff  consists  prlnclpnlly 
of  clerks  and  counsels  assigned  to  the  81 
standing  congressional  committees.  Tliey 
number  about  300  In  all— 300  for  the  Sen- 
ate, 100  for  the  House,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions they  are  limited  to  tops  of  $3,903 
In  the  Senate.  $3,300  In  the  House.  Many 
congressional  clerks  are  relatives.  resuUlng 
In  nepotism,  which  Is  considered  bad. 

To  help  Congressmen  draft  laws,  there  Is 
an  office  of  legislative  counsel  consisting  of 
four  lawyers,  one  assistant,  and  two  clerks  for 
each  Chamber.  Total  cost  for  this  serv.ce 
Is  $33,000  a  year. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue has  a  full  time  professional  staff  of  15 
headed  by  an  $8,000-a-year  tax  expert,  but 
aside  from  this  the  only  research  staff  avail- 
able to  Congressmen  Is  In  the  66-employee 
legislative  reference  service  of  the  L.br^ry 
of  Congress.  In  all.  Congress  has  less  than 
2.500  employees  Including  pages,  msssengers, 
and  Janitors  whose  combined  pay  Is  less 
than  f6 .000 .000  a  year. 

Compare  these  figures  with  the  staffing  In 
the  executive  departments.  As  Congressman 
Mike  Monhoney,  leader  of  the  congressional 
reformers,  h&s  pointed  out.  th3  Solicitor's 
Office  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  alone 
has  600  employees.  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  alone  have  30  or  40  banking 
specialists  at  $6,000  a  year.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  legislative  arm  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding Congressmen's  llO.OOO-a-year  salary, 
Is  only  fifteen  raillicn — less  then  half  of  what 
it  costs  to  run  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  STAFF  PROPOSED 

In  short.  Congressmen  Interested  In  mod- 
ernizing their  honorable  Assembly  feel  that  if 
It  has  been  a  bit  backward  and  dumblsh  at 
times  It  may  be  because  It  was  not  properly 
staffed  to  do  a  good  Job.  In  a  way,  this  may 
be  Congress's  own  fault.  It  approprlaus  the 
money  for  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
Itself. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  Congress 
build  up  a  permanent  sUff— removed  frcna 
any  temptation  of  patronage  appointments— 
to  keep  constant  check  on  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Government  and  see  that 
they  live  up  to  and  within  the  mandates  of 
Congress. 

Against  both  of  these  reforms  It  has  been 
argued  that  they  would  merely  duplicate 
work  already  done  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  so  would  merely  ad-J 
a  congressional  bureaucracy  to  that  of  the 
administrative  agencies. 

Before  streamlining  the  staff  of  Congress 
4t  Is  argued  that  the  entire  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  Congress  must  be  reorganized. 
This  win  be  considered  In  the  succeedir.g 
article. 


Congress  and  John  Q.  Ptmuc 
(By  Peter  Edson) 
Washington.  D.  C  — Of  all  the  proi>c63d  re- 
forms of  Congress,  those  which  would  seeX 
to  change  the  relationships  between  Congress 
and  the  people  arc  most  controversial. 

Basis  for  the  belief  that  somr;  change  la 
needed  Is  the  fact  that   Congressmen  have 
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to  run  too  many  errands  and  do  too  many 
petty  chores  for  their  constltw  nts.  This  la 
supposed  to  keep  the  Congressmen  so  busy 
they  don't  have  time  to  leglsla.e  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  Yet  If  all  the:ie  tasks,  like 
helping  their  people  get  Jobs,  pensions,  war 
contracts,  or  settlement  of  clalir.s  against  the 
Government,  were  taken  away  from  Con- 
gressmen and  given  to  some  other  agency, 
there  Is  possible  danger  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  representative  governmint  would  be 
weakened.  After  all.  Congressm  ?n  are  elected 
to  represent  the  people  of  their  district  In 
Washington  and  look  out  for  their  Interests. 
If  Congressmen  don't  look  after  the  Interests 
of  their  constituents,  they  don't  get  reelected. 
Most  of  the  would-be  reformers  of  Congress 
forget  that. 

Yet  It  Is  seriously  proposed  that  all  routine 
requests  for  Information  sent  by  voters  to 
their  Congressmen  be  turned  over  to  an  In- 
quiries Service,  set  up  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. That  might  ruin  one  of  the  Congress- 
man's best  contacts  with  his  people. 

CLAIMS    committee    SWAMPED 

Since  the  Federal  Government  can't  be 
sued  without  its  consent,  anyone  with  a 
claim  against  the  Government  must  have  his 
Congressman  Introduce  a  prlvare  bill  for  his 
relief.  These  private  bills  make  up  about 
half  the  number  of  acts  passed  by  Congress 
each  session.  Some  are  reintroduced  year 
after  year.  The  Claims  Comralttee,  which 
handles  them,  is  usually  swamped.  To  rem- 
edy this  situation  It  Is  proposed  that  the 
Claims  Committee  be  abolished  and  this  work 
turned  over  to  the  Claims  Diiislon  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  all  claims  of  under 
$5,000.  For  bigger  claims,  relief  could  be 
sought  through  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims. 

To  relieve  Representatives  of  the  necessity 
of  running  for  office  so  frequently  that  It 
amounts  to  all  the  time,  It  has  been  proposed 
that  their  terms  of  office  be  lengthened  from 
2  to  6  years,  like  Senators.  It  would  take  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  put  this  over, 
and  the  chances  are  slim.  It  can  be  argued 
that  forcing  Representatives  to  run  for  office 
every  other  year  makes  them  watch  their 
-step  and  behave  batter,  keep  In  closer  touch 
with  their  districts  than  If  they  were  cut 
loose  for  6-year  terms. 

Other  Ideas  for  Improving  tl-.e  relations  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  peopU  range  all  the 
way  from  having  Congress  hlr<'  a  press  agent, 
to  doing  a  much  better  editing  job  on  the 
daily  Congressional  Record  and  putting 
Congress  on  the  radio. 

congress  on  the  air 
This  last  Is  particularly  intriguing.  To 
watch  visitors  come  Into  the  galleries,  hnger 
a  few  memento,  then  leave  in  disgust  gives  a 
faint  Idea  of  how  fast  listeners  might  spin  the 
dial  If  they  happened  to  tune  In  on  the  con- 
gressional frequency.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  there  Is  the  thought  of  how  congres- 
sional spellbinders  might  be  tempted  to 
make  political  speeches  for  rome  consump- 
tion. If  they  knew  they  were  on  the, air  and 
It  wasn't  costing  them  anything.' 

The  whole  question  of  lmp:-cvlng  relations 
between  Congress  and  the  people  really  boils 
down  to  a  problem  for  the  el*ctorate,  not  to 
a  problem  for  Congress.  It  lii  the  matter  of 
choosing  better  Congressmer.  It  has  been 
proved  time  and  again  that  m^st  people  don't 
know  who  their  Congressman  Is.  Too  few 
good  men  want  to  make  public  service  a 
career,  considering  the  risks  tco  great. 

There  are  many  able  men  In  Congress  In 
spite  of  this  situation,  and  I",  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  them  that  Congress  could  be  made 
much  more  efficient,  even  under  its  own  anti- 
quated lules  and  procedures,  if  only  the  vot- 
ers  would   elect   better   Ccusressmen.     And 


that  puts  the  responsibility  for  the  primary 
congressional  reform  right  where  It  belongs, 
on  the  people  who  cast  the  ballots. 

Modernization  Is  Not  Easy 
(By  Peter  Edson) 
Washington,  D.  C— The  122  standing  and 
special  committees  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  pose  one  of 
the  toughest  problems  which  must  be  con- 
sidered In  studying  the  modernization  of 
Congress.  - 

In  1927  the  number  of  congressional  com- 
mittees was  reduced  from  55  to  42.  principally 
by  merging  Into  2  committees  the  11  which 
had  previously  considered  expenditures  for 
the  executive  departments.  Since  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  however,  the  number  of 
committees  has  grown  like  twin  Topsys.  In 
the  last  session  of  Congress  there  were  47 
standing  and  8  special  committees  In  the 
House,  33  standing  and  12  special  conunlt- 
tees  In  the  Senate,  4  Joint  conmilttees,  18 
commissions  and  boards. 

Each  of  these  committees  Is  a  little  min- 
istry in  itself,  with  powers  and  privileges 
duly  appreciated  by  the  members  thereof, 
who  win  see  the  merging  or  liquidation  of 
their  group  effected  only  over  their  political 
dead  bodies. 

Btn  the  reformation  must  come 
Yet,  reform  of  the  committee  system  mus-t 
come  If  Congress  Is  to  be  made  Into  a  more 
efficient  organization.  So  much  of  the  work 
of  Congress  has  to  be  done  In  committees, 
yet  the  Congressmen  simply  haven't  the  time 
to  attend  all  the  meetings  of  all  the  commit- 
tees of  which  they  are  members.  No  Senator 
serves  on  less  than  five  committees,  the 
House  average  Is  two.  membership  on  big 
committees  being  exclusive. 

It  has  b3en  estimated  that  of  the  122  com- 
mittees m  Congress  only  27  are  really  Im- 
portant—16  m  the  House  and  11  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Many  of  the  committees  duplicate  each 
other. 

Creation  of  more  joint  committees  has  been 
proposed  as  a  remedy  for  this.  And  Instead 
of  having  one  committee  In  Congress  to 
match  every  department  or  activity  In  the 
executive  departments.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  be  created  only  9  or  10  policy 
committees,  each  to  deal  with  1  broad  field 
of  public  affairs. 

Ml  such  oversimplification  might  In  the 
end  defeat  Itself.  A  few  big  committees 
might  be  much  more  cumbersome  than  a 
lot  of  little  ones.  And  If  all  the  work  must 
be  done  anyhow.  In  the  end  there  may  be 
122  or  even  more  subcommittees  carrying  on 
just  as  usual  under  a  purely  paper  reorgani- 
zation. 

seniority  rule  called  vicious 
Far  more  vicious  than  the  committee  sys- 
tem itself,  perhaps.  Is  the  unwritten  senior- 
ity rule  by  which  a  member  once  assigned  to 
a  committee  may  stay  with  that  committee 
during  his  career,  advancing  In  rank  In  his 
committee  as  he  Is  reelected  term  after 
term  untU,  being  the  oldest  In  point  of  serv- 
ice he  Is  eligible  to  become  its  chairman 
regardless  of  his  ability. 

Modification  of  congressional  custom  to 
permit  the  election  of  chairmen  is  opposed, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  It  would  en- 
courage leg  rolling  and  deals  among  Con- 
gressmen for  votes  on  coveted  chairman- 
ships. One  compromise  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion would  be  to  limit  the  number  of  years 
a  Congressman  might  hold  a  chairmanship. 
Whatever  reform  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee system  may  be  decided  upon  and 
recommended  to  Congress,  there  Is  a  stUl 
fiu-ther  reform  suggested  by  Roland  Young, 
former  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations  Committee,   to  create   a  leglslatlva 


cabinet  In  each  House,  made  up  of  tb« 
chairmen  of  the  major  committees.  The 
function  of  this  legislative  cabinet  would  be 
to  work  more  closely  with  the  President, 
create  a  coordinated  legislative  program  in 
each  session  of  the  Congress  and  then  work 
for  the  passage  of  that  program.  Such  a 
legislative  cabinet  would  replace  the  pres- 
ent party  leadership  of  Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REORCANIZATIOW 

(By  Peter  Edson) 
WASHiNdTON,  D.  C— Every  Idea  for  reorgan- 
izing Congress,  regardless  of  lU  desirability, 
meets  with  some  more  or  less  valid  objection. 
There  Is  In  Congress  Itself  considerable  sen- 
timent to  change  the  procedure  which  re- 
quires two-thirds  Senate  approval  for  any  In- 
ternational treaty  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Tills  rule  is  considered  bad  for  three 
reasons.  First,  33  Isolationist  Members  of  the 
Senate  might  block  a  broad  International 
post-war  security  plan.  Second,  the  House  Is 
cut  out  of  any  participation.  Third,  the 
Praskient  is  driven  to  making  executive  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries,  not  requiring 
congressional  approval  when  It  was  the  In- 
tent of  the  founding  fathers  that  the  Senate 
should  participate  In  making  foreign  policy 
and  treaties. 

Letting  the  full  Congress  ratify  or  reject 
all   International   deals   by   simple   majority 
vote  Is  proposed  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils. 
Yet  students  of  Congress  point  out  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  U  the  most  unpre- 
dictable  thing    In   Government,   subject   to 
strange  moods  and  temperamenUl  acta  which 
at  times  defy  reason.    Recent  action  of  the 
House    In    bringing    to   life    tlie    committee 
formerly  headed  by  Martin  Dies,  after  every- 
one thought  It  was  safely  dead  and  burled,  is 
cited  as  an  example  of  this  whimsy.    And  If 
foreign  relations  are  to  be  subjected  to  such 
Irresponsible  actions  as  this,  say  the  experts 
In  International  affairs,  the  country  would  be 
letting    Itself    In    on    many    strange    upseU 
should    the   Congress    be    reformed    In    this 
manner. 

St^TRAGE  FOR  D.  C.  CITIZENS 

Another  desirable  reform  of  Congress  Is  the 
proposal  that  the  governing  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  taken  away  from  Congress 
and  given  back  to  the  people  who  are  resident 
m  the  CaplUl,  along  with  the  right  to  vote. 
Granting  suffrage  to  the  D.  C.  InhabiUnta 
is  a  long  and  Involved  Issue  In  Itself.  But 
the  necessity  for  Congress  to  turn  Itself  Into 
a  city  councU  every  so  often  and  worry  about 
local  schools,  sewers,  garbage  collection,  and 
such  matters  is  unquestionably  a  handicap 
to  Congress,  besides  which  It  doesn't  exactly 
make  Washington  the  best  governed  city  in 
the  world. 

Changing  the  rules  of  Congress  to  remove 
a  few  traditional  though  questionable  pro- 
cedures presents  a  problem  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, and  the  Investigating  committee  will 
be  restricted  in  this  effort.  However,  there 
are  just  grounds  for  criticism  of  the  Senate's 
rule  which  permits  unlimited  debate  on  any 
subject  and  mtikes  it  possible  for  one  Senator 
to  hold  the  fioor  until  he  has  talked  to  death 
a  bill  to  which  he  alone  may  be  opposed.  A 
strengthened  cloture  rule  of  some  kind, 
limiting  debate  on  any  one  Issue,  would  cor- 
rect that  procedure.  Yet  It  Is  pointed  out 
that  no  essential  piece  of  legtelatlon  has  ever 
been  defeated  by  a  filibuster.  And  the  right 
to  filibuster  Is  held  up  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
minority's  rights  In  a  democracy. 

UNDESIRABLE    RIOEaS 

Another  procedural  trick  In  which  the 
Senate  sometimes  indulges,  though  House 
rules  limit  the  practice.  Is  the  passing  of 
riders    to    pending    legislation.    The    rider 
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may  Incorporate  the  pet  project  of  Eome  one 
Senator  or  one  congreasloDal  bloc.  The  rider 
may  have  no  bearing  on  the  legislation  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Yet  because  the  main 
bill  is  deslrabit?.  the  less-desirable  rider 
sometimes  gets  adopted  along  with  it.  the 
President  preferring  to  save  the  bad  with  the 
good  than  to  let  the  good  die  with  the  bad. 

Creating  some  83rstem  of  party  responsi« 
billty  wh'ch  would  make  individual  members 
of  a  p3litlcal  party  live  up  to  the  principles 
of  a  party  platform  has  been  advanced  by 
some  students  of  government.  But  again 
that  may  lead  to  a  political  dictatorship  of 
the  most  vicious  sort,  and  It  involves  a  limit 
to  freedom  of  Individual  thought  and  action. 

Opponents  of  any  kind  of  congressional  re- 
form have  their  points.  The  present  system 
has  worked  for  IflO  years,  giving  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  they  believe  Is  the  best  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  for  all  Its  faults.  No 
change  Is  new  proposed  in  the  form  of  Ameri- 
can Government,  but  limited  strengthening 
of  Congre.-s  through  modlficr^tlon  of  some 
of  its  procedures  to  meet  changing  times  and 
conditions  may  be  needed.  Radical  reform 
iB  not. 


InteraaUonal  Office  of  Education 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or  MEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  May  14.  1945 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  item  I  have  asked  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  today  deals  with 
a  subject  about  which  we  shall  soon  have 
legislation  to  consider. 

I  have  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  bureau  of  education. 

It  is  my  contention  and  the  contention 
of  a  great  many  Americans  that  it  does 
not  suflBce  to  feed  children  and  adults 
with  good  democratic  food  for  their 
stomachs  if  we  do  not  provide  some 
means  of  getting  to  them  good  demo- 
cratic ideas  for  their  minds.  We  know 
what  has  happened  in  Europe  and  the 
tragedy  involved;  we  al.«;o  know  that 
many  people  in  this  country  have  come 
from  Europe,  including  Germans,  who 
through  American  education,  good  demo- 
cratic education,  have  Income  oustand- 
Ing  citizens. 

I  hope  when  that  legislation  comes 
before  this  House  the  House  will  give  it 
serious  consideration. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  education  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  August  1944: 

The  Interest  of  labor  In  the  extension  of 
educational  opportunity  and  in  the  need  for 
education  for  world  understanding  and 
peaceful  international  relationships  has  long 
been  expressed  Labor  has  taken  a  leading 
role  In  every  effort  to  raise  the  standards  of 
education  and  to  help  bring  about  a  genuine 
tmderstanding  among  peoples,  nations,  and 
races  the  world  over. 

At  its  sixty-third  annual  convention  In 
October  of  1943  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  expressed  itself  vigorously  in  t>ehalf  of 
a  world  educational  agency. 

We  wholeheartedly  support  that  decision 
and  call  upon  our  constituent  bodies  to  take 
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Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Sp^ker,  I  might  say 
to  the  Membership  of  ihe  House  that  I 
was  gratified  with  tl:e  statement  of 
Prime  Minister  Churc  lill  that  Japan 
with  all  her  treacherj  and  greed  re- 
mains unsubdued.  THat  the  injuries 
she  has  inflicted  again!  t  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  other  countries 
and  her  detestable  crue  ties  call  for  jus- 
tice and  retribution.  \^e  must  now,  he 
said,  devote  all  our  sirength  and  re- 
sources to  the  completion  of  our  task 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  state- 
ment from  the  British  Prime  Minister 
indicates  to  me  that  th ;  British  Empire 
will  go  all  out  with  the  necessary  support 
to  the  United  States  to  bring  total  vic- 
tory in  the  South  Pacific. 

We  can  now  await  an?  iously  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Prime  *  [inisters  of  the 
British  Dominions  as  to  their  positions — 
to  determine  what  poll(  ies  and  support 
we  are  to  receive  from  t  leir  countries  in 
the  South  Pacific  war:  are.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  create  good  will  to 
bring  closer  unity  and  solidarity  on  the 
North  American  Contin  ?nt. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  ibout  the  "good 
neighbor"  policy  and  "hands  across  the 
border"  slogans,  but  rei  ently  we  heard 
loudly  proclaimed  over  t  le  radio  that  no 
Canadian  troops  would  ne  transferred  to 
the  South  Pacific  unless  Ihey  volunteered 
for  South  Pacific  service!  We  also  heard 
that  all  future  induction*  will  be  stopped 
in  Canada.  So,  it  will  >e  interesting  to 
watch  the  course  of  future  events  from 
our  Canadian  neighbor  1 3  ascertain  what 


help  we  are  to  receive  in  this  all-out  ef- 
fort for  total  victory  to  erase  the  Jan 
menace  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  It 
is  time  for  plain  speaking. 

Certainly  this  war  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific is  not  just  our  war.  Britain  and 
her  dominions  have  as  much  at  stake, 
and  far  more,  than  we  have  in  oil,  rubber, 
spices,  and  minerals.  And  the  question 
is  what  are  wc  to  gain  in  fighting  to  re- 
cover and  return  these  possessions  to 
our  allies? 

It  would  bolster  the  American  morale 
if  our  Canadian  brothers  would  loudly 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  they  expect 
to  see  the  South  Pacific  warfare  through, 
with  us,  to  the  bitter  end.  I  feel  if  the 
great  majority  of  Canadian  people  had 
their  way,  that  is  exactly  what  would 
happen.  So  we  anxiously  await  a  proc- 
lamation from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
as  to  the  support  we  are  go*ng  to  receive 
in  the  South  Pacific  war  effort. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  American  Paper 
and  Palp  Association 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 

I  am  appearing  before  your  commltte?  to- 
day as  the  representative  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  central 
organization  of  the  United  States  paper  in- 
dustry, including  manufacturers  of  every 
grade  of  paper  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  United  States  paper  industry  will  be 
adversely  affected — probably  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  major  American  indus- 
try— by  further  reduction  of  rates  of  duty. 

The  United  States  paper  Industry  is  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  foreign  competition,  for 
it  Is  unique  among  American  industries  In 
being  forced  to  compete  with  foreign  na- 
tions whose  production  methods  and  abilities 
are  identical  with  ours,  but  whose  wage  rates 
are  substantially  lower  than  the  wage  rates 
of  American  workers  in  comparable  Jobs. 

Broadly  speaking.  United  States  paper  mills 
have  no  advantage  by  reason  of  mass  pro- 
duction- or  improved  techniques  over  mills 
abroad.  This  Is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
truly  mass  grades  such  as  newsprint,  book. 
sulfite  writing,  kraft,  and  so  forth.  This 
fact  may  be  startling  at  first  blush  and  Its 
Implications  difficult  to  appreciate  because 
of  the  general  conception  which  nearly 
everyone  has  of  American  industry  as  being 
much  more  geared  to  straight-line  and  mass 
production  than  that  of  other  countries;  but 
it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which  must  be  thor- 
oughly understood  if  the  economics  of  paper 
tariffs  are  to  be  properly  appraised. 

The  automobUe  industry  seems  to  have  be- 
come In  nearly  everyone's  mind  the  typical 
example  of  all  American  Industry  and  when 
contrasted  with  foreign  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, the  typical  example  of  superior  abil- 
ity of  Americans  to  manufacture.  In  that  in- 
dustry  (in  this  country)   we  have  straight- 
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line  assembly  in  great  volume  with  a  tre- 
mendous number  and  variety  of  automatic 
single  and  multipurpose  tools  t  nd  a  very  high 
production  per  man  per  day.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  process  of  automobile  manufacture 
ranges  from  hand  production  of  individual 
machines  to  wliat  appears  to  us  to  be  rudi- 
mentary assembly-line  technique  applied  to 
relatively  small  volume  with  nj  tooling  at  all 
comparable  to  ours  and  the  res  lit  is  that  pro- 
duction per  man  per  day  is  ve;7  low.  Inevi- 
tably in  the  United  States  automobiles  can 
be  made  much  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
country  even  though  higher  wages  are  paid  In 
the  United  States. 

This  situation  may  be  typical  of  many  or 
possibly  most  Industries  but  ii  emphatically 
is  not  at  all  true  of  the  paper  Industry. 

In  the  paper  industry  we  find  a  situation 
where    in    Sweden,    Norway.    Japan.    Russia, 
Czechoslovakia.  Germany.  Chilr,  Mexico.  Can- 
ada. Austria,  Finland.  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  anywhere  and  eveiywhere  else  in 
the  world  where  paper  is  made,  it  is  made  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  of  the  Siime  materials, 
with   the  same  kind   and  quimtlty  of  ma- 
chinery, by  the  same  kind  of    abor  (that  is. 
labor  long  familiar  with  paper  jjroccsses)  and 
in  quantities  which  reflect  the  savings  due 
to  mass   production.    No   country   has   any 
manufacturing  or  "know-how"  edge  on  any 
other  country.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
paper  manufacture  is  Inherently  a  completely 
straight  line,  machine-made  prt)ductlon  prop- 
osition.     Paper  machines  require  the  same 
number  of  workers  to  operate  them  in  any 
country.    With  identical  machine  crews,  what 
makes  capacity  of  the  machlno  and  per  man 
per  hour  production  Is  the  width  and  speed 
of  the  machine  and  the  weight  of  the  paper 
made,   not   the   number  of  workers.    Paper 
machines  In  all  countries  are  comparable  In 
size,   speed,   and   weight   of   product   made. 
Consequently  the  productivity  of  workers  is 
Identical  everywhere.    This  is  nothing  new, 
as  in  the  automobile  or  aircraft  industries, 
for  example,  but  has  existed  for  over  a  hun- 
dred   years.    There    have     been     no     basic 
changes  In  the  method  of  manufacturing  any- 
where in  all  of  that  time  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  the  process  can  hardly  be  Im- 
proved, since  from  the  first  It  has  been  100- 
percent  mechanized  and  straight  line.    What 
developments  there  have  been  are  In  the  na- 
ture of  refinements  and   in  Increasing  the 
capacity  of   the   individual   paper   machine. 
Tills  Is  accomplished  by  Increasing  the  speed 
or  building  wider  machines,  or  both.     Any 
such  developments  have  been  equally  avaU- 
able  to  and  have  been  availed  of  by  all  manu- 
facturers everywhere. 

The  result  of  this  situation  Inevitably  Is 
that  the  only  advantage  in  cost  any  country 
can  have  over  another  country  is  In  wages — 
wages  In  the  paper  mill,  in  woods  operations, 
and  in  the  production  of  other  raw  materials. 
In  the  production  of  steel  and  the  fabrication 
of  paper-making  machinery  from  steel.  The 
country  with  the  lowest  wages  and  the  poor- 
est standard  of  living  Is  automatically  the 
lowest-cost  producer  of  paper.  Every  paper- 
making  country  In  the  w6r'd  Is  a  lower-cost 
producer  of  paper  than  the  United  States. 
This  Is  Inevitable  in  any  industry  where  equal 
machinery  and  equal  know-how  are  avail- 
able to  all,  as  they  are  In  paper. 

With  these  facts  understood.  It  Is  as  clear 
as  two  plus  two  equals  four  that  If  the  United 
States  paper  industry  is  to  survive  it  must 
either  be  by  meaiis  of  reduced  wages  and 
living  standards  or  by  means  of  such  tariff 
equalization  as  will  permit  the  continuance 
of  United  States  standards  of  wages  and  liv- 
ing.   There  can  be  no  other  alternative. 

Even  were  raw  material  and  production 
costs  equal,  foreign  mills  could  deliver  paper 
to  this  country  at  less  than  American  cost 


to  deliver  at  the  stone  port.  Foreign  mills, 
whether  by  s\ibsldles  to  shipping,  or  by  lower 
wages  to  workers  in  transportation  fields,  can 
deliver  paper  in  this  country  at  a  freight 
cost  of  less  than  that  Involved  in  a  shipment 
from  important  United  States  mill  points  to 
New  York.  An  average  freight  rate  from 
Sweden,  for  instance,  to  New  York  Is  $5  to  W 
per  ton.  This  is  lower  than  the  freight  from 
many  eastern  mills  to  New  York.  Tj-plcal 
rates  from  Important  production  centers  are 
as  follows:  Printing  paper.  Ohio  and  Wiscon- 
sin to  New  York,  $8  to  $9.80;  wrapping  paper, 
Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  to  New  York, 
♦7.40  to  $1150  per  ton. 

In  support  of  my  statements   as  to  the 
relative  cost  of  producing  paper  In  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  I  am  including 
with  this  statement  as  appendix  A  a  tabu- 
lation showing  comparable  wage  rates,  Job  by 
Job,   in   Norway,   Sweden,   Canada,   and   the 
United  States.      These  figures  are  for  1939. 
since  which  time  it  has  been  impossible  to 
secixre  any  comparable  data.    A  survey  by 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
however,  shows  that  average  wage  rates  In 
paper  mills  In  the  United  States  increased 
37  percent  between  1939  and  January  1945. 
The  United  States  paper  Industry  Is  not 
a  proponent  of  high  tariffs.    The  record  made 
of   the   hearings   before   this   committee   In 
1929  and  1930  demonstrates  that  It  asked  no 
Increased  rates  at  that  time  on  any   mass 
production  grade,  even  though  the  printing- 
paper  duty  rate  was  then  only  15  percent  as 
against  much  higher  rates  In  other  countries. 
The  same  was  true  as  to  other  basic  paper 
grades,  and  when  the  act  of  1930  was  passed 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  on 
any  major  grade  of  paper  above  those   in 
effect  under  the  Act  of  1922.    At  that  time, 
as  in  1922,  the  United  States  paper  Industry 
did   not   seek   a   high   protective  tariff,   but 
asked  only  that  rates  be  established  suffi- 
cient to  enable  its  manufacturers  to  compete 
in  Its  home  market  on  even  terms  with  com- 
parable foreign  papers.    It  takes  the  same 
position  today.    However,  it  has  no  choice 
except  to  opF>ose  any  measure  which  would 
permit  drastic  reduction  of  duties  already 
Insufficient  to  equalize  foreign  and  domestic 
production  costs. 

The  United  States  experimented  with  reci- 
procity in  1911  and  the  United  States  news- 
print industry  in  particular,  and  the  entire 
industry  in  consequence  were  the  victims  of 
that  experiment.  When  the  United  States 
made  newsprint  duty-free  as  Its  part  of  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada — an 
agreement  which  Canada  failed  to  ratify — 
the  newsprint  Industry  moved  to  Canada. 
Since  that  time  American  mills  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  that  field,  while  it  has 
had  tremendous  growth  outside  the  United 
States,  principally  in  Canada,  England,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries;  In  1944  the 
United  States  produced  only  22  percent  of 
her  consumption  when  before  1911  she  pro- 
duced between  80  and  100  percent. 

Following  the  Irreparable  loss  of  that  great 
industry  to  the  American  economic  system 
there  were  no  further  efforts  to  negotiate  spe- 
cific reciprocal  trade  agreements  until  the 
present  administration  came  Into  power. 

The  United  States  paper  Industry,  because 
of  Its  experience  in  the  newsprint  reciprocity 
deal,  and  the  loss  of  domestic  markts  which 
has  followed  each  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  negotiated  since  the  present  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreement  Act  was  passed,  1» 
opposed  to  such  agreements.  The  paper  in- 
dustry has  been  forced  to  give  up  Its  own 
markeU  to  foreign  competitors  on  the  tin- 
spoken  but  actual  theory  that  the  national 
economy  wlU  be  strengthened  by  allowing  the 
sacrifice  of  some  American  industries  in  the 
interest  of  other  Industries  which  seek  export 
market*. 


The  United  SUtes  ranks  as  a  great  Indus- 
trial Nation,  but  when  this  phrase  is  used 
people  think  of  Its  tremendous,  highly  cen- 
tralized industries  such  as  steel.  automobUes. 
and  chemicals.  The  paper  industry  is  not 
sufficiently  recognized  as  one  of  the  Nation's 
major  Industries  because  It  Is  not  central- 
ized and  but  few  of  Its  Individual  units  are  of 
tremendous  size.  Its  mills  are  located  In  38 
States.  Also,  its  product  is  of  such  every- 
day tise  that  the  consumer  does  not  realize 
Its  essentiality  in  his  daily  life,  Jtist  as  he 
gives  little  thought  to  the  air  he  breathes. 
Neverthelass,  the  United  States  paper  In- 
dustry represents  a  capital  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $2,900,000,000. 

The  United  States  paper  Industry  Is  es- 
sentially what  might  be  called  a  "Main 
Street"  or  a  "home  town"  Industry.  It  con- 
sisted in  1939  of  969  units  located  largely  in 
smaller  manufacturing  conmiunities  where 
water  power  is  available.  Approximately  half 
of  the  industry's  investment  Is  In  towns 
wholly  or  largely  dependent  on  the  business 
developed  through  these  mUIs.  Fifty-eight 
percent  of  the  Nation's  mUls  are  In  commu- 
nities with  a  population  of  under  10,000,  and 
the  largest  percentage  of  the  primary  indus- 
try is  In  communities  estimated  to  be  from  70 
to  100  percent  dependent  on  the  mills.  Ap- 
pendix B  Is  a  comprelienslve  analysis  of  the 
dependency  of  communities  on  the  paper 
mills  In  the  various  States. 

But  paper  Is  a  great  Industry  even  when 
compared  with  steel  and  automobiles.    The 
United  States  paper  Industry  is  the  largest 
paper  Industry  In  the  world  and  now,  dur- 
ing the  war.  the  United  States  is  making  and 
consuming  about  70  percent  of  the  world's 
entire  supply.    Its  export  markets  are  negli- 
gible and  a"  ways  have  been  largely  because  Its 
high  wage  rates  do  not  permit  competition 
with  low-wage  producers  In  other  countries. 
The  United  States  should  not  permit  its  pa- 
per inotistry  to  be  so  hamstrung  by  tariff 
concessions  to  other  countries  that  this  Na- 
tion win  become  more  and  more  reliant  on 
foreign  mills  for  Its  own  needs,  as  has  already 
become  the  case  with  newsprint.    That  the 
placing   of   newsprint   on   the  free   list  has 
not  even  yet  ceased  to  have  its  effect  on  the 
American  industry  Is  shown  by  an  article  In 
Editor   and  Publisher,   April   7,   1945.     This 
publication  said  that  the  profit  margin  In 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint  has  become  so 
slim  that  many  mUls  are  turning  to  other 
paper  products  and  added:  "This  is  particu- 
larly true  In  domestic  mills,  and  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  dozen  years." 

Paper  manufacturing  Is  an  Industry  which 
must  maintain  a  high  rate  of  production, 
roughly  75  percent  of  capacity,  in  order  to 
carry  its  overhead  costs.   The  value  of  annual 
output   under   present,   conditions   Is   about 
equal  to  the  capital  investment.    This  ratio 
is  the  smallest  of  any  major  Industry,  but 
prior  to  1939  the  ratio  of  ^les  to  capital  was 
much  lower.    Other  great  industries  produce 
a  sales  volume  averaging  from  two  to  four 
times  the  dollar  investment.    Even  a  slight 
reduction  of  sales  volume,  such  as  that  caused 
by  foreign  importations,  has  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  paper  manufacturer's  balance 
fiieet.    This  is  demonstrated  by  a  recent  10- 
year  Income  survey  covering  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  the  Industry.    This  survey  shows 
the  operations  were  at  a  loss  in   1934  and 
1935,  and  that  a  peak  was  reached  in  1941 
when  the  profit  after  taxes  was  7.18  percent 
on  the  capital  investment.    In  1943  the  profit 
was  4.58  percent,  and  In  only  2  at  the  10 
years  was  profit  above  5  percent.    The  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  In  Its  April 
1945  review  of  economic  conditions  shows  the 
very  low  relative  earnings  position  of  the 
paper  Industry  In  comparison  with  other  in- 
dustries.   The   industrial   group.  Pulp   and 
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Paper  Products,  comprifiiog  74  corporations 
with  a  total  net  worth  of  over  •711.000.000  is 
39  In  a  list  of  44  groups  In  which  the  financial 
return  is  shown  as  a  percentage  of  net  worth. 
The  Industry's  own  analysis  of  earnings  in 
comparison  to  production  shows  the  loaws 
were  In  years  when  production  was  low,  and 
the  peak  of  profit  was  when  the  Industry 
operated  at  its  maximum  level  In  history. 

Labor  Is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  cost 
of  producing  paper.  The  paper  Indxistry 
leads  all  major  industries  in  the  amount  of 
capital  Invested  per  worker.  The  mill  pay 
roll  alone  amounts  to  about  25  percent  of 
the  toUl  sales  value  of  the  finished  sheet. 
This  does  not  include  such  labor  costs  as 
those  Involved  In  transportation,  pulpwood 
cutting  and  delivery,  and  production  of 
other  raw  materials. 

Tte'lmportance  of  labor  can  be  appre- 
ciated when  we  estimate  the  production  of 
paper  on  the  basis  of  man-hours  Involved. 
An  over-all  estimate,  covering  mill  employ- 
ment only,  shows  that  paper  Is  produced  at 
an  average  rate  of  111  tons  per  man  per  year. 
Every  ton  of  paper  Imported  deprives  an 
American  paper  mill  worker  of  3  days'  em- 
ployment to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment by  subsidiary  workers.  The  num- 
ber of  man-hours  required  to  make  a  ton  of 
paper  varies  with  the  grade  produced,  from 
10  to  14  hours  In  the  coarse  grades  to  45 
hours  in  writing  paper.  On  the  average 
every  ton  of  paper  Imported  deprives  1 
American  worker  of  3  days'  employment,  but 
In  the  writing-paper  mills  1  ton  of  such  pa- 
per would  represent  a  full  week  of  work. 
Any  tariff  reduction  which  increases  Imports 
thus  results  In  an  Immediate  proportionate 
Idleness  of  American  p.^per  mill  employees. 
Just  as  the  placing  of  newsprint  on  the 
free  list  caused  an  American  industry  pro- 
ducing a  commodity  valued  at  $200,000  OCO 
a  year  to  move  to  Canada,  reductions  made 
by  later  trade  agreements  are  causing  other 
grades  of  paper  to  disappear  from  the  list 
of  American -made  products. 

The  manner  in  which  reciprocity  acts  as 
a  "one  way  street"  as  far  as  the  United  States 
paper  industry  is  concerned  Is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  In  agreements  which  have  been 
concluded  with  27  countries,  concessions  on 
American  paper  have  been  granted  by  only 
8,  and  these  of  a  minor  character.  No  con- 
eemions  on  paper  were  granted  by  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  Belgium,  Brazil.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Fcuador,  Finland,  Guatemala.  Haiti, 
Holland.  Honduras.  Iceland.  Iran,  Mexico. 
Nicaragua.  Peru.  Salvador,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, United  Kingdom,  and  Turkey.  Inas- 
much as  we  could  not  compete  with  other 
foreign  countries  in  these  markets,  conces- 
sions to  the  United  States  paper  industry 
were  unimportant  In  the  eyes  of  our  negotia- 
tors, thus  demonstrating  the  manner  in 
which  we  made  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of 
others  • 

Argentina  granted  the  United  States  pref- 
erential exchange;  Costa  R!ca  cut  its  rate 
of  duty  on  paper  napkins.  Colombia  on 
printed  wrapping,  and  Prance  increased  its 
allowable  quotas  of  Imports  of  vulcanlred 
fiber,  cardboard,  and  printing  paper.  Uru- 
guay cut  its  rates  of  duty  on  hygienic  papers, 
building  boards,  and  impregnated  cardboard. 
Venezuela  reduced  its  duty  rate  on  writing 
and  toilet  paper.  Cuba  reduced  Its  rates 
to  a  comparatively  minor  extent.  In  most 
or  all  of  these  cases  the  items  involved  were 
not  an  Important  part  of  the  production 
of  these  countries,  which  were  therefore  will- 
ing to  reduce  duties  on  goods  which  they 
could  not  make. 

A  striking  example  of  reclprcdty  aa  It  is 
known  to  the  United  States  paper  Industry 
is  foimd  in  the  1930  agreement  with  Canada. 
Paper  of  all  kinds  not  otherwise  provided 


for.    including   printlni     paper,   was   bound 


rate  of  22',  percent, 
m  average  of  about 
from  9  to  12  percent 


at  the  former  Canadian 
but  oxir  rate  was  cut 
40  percent  and  now  is 
as  against  the  Canadiatl  rate  of  22 4  percent, 
although  Canada  also  nas  a  10-percent  ex- 
change advantage  over  us.  Canada  levies  a 
duty  on  newsprint  if  va  ued  at  over  2*4  cents 
per  poxrnd,  but  its  newi  print  comes  into  the 
United  States  duty  fiee.  Rate  reductions 
granted  by  Canada  weie:  Prepared  roofings, 
wallboards.  paper  and  Iber  Ixjards,  from  25 
percent  to  22 '-a  percent  electrical  insulating 
pressboard.  from  25  peicent  to  12^/2  percent; 
hanging  paper,  from  32  i^  percent  to  30  per- 
cent; electric  cable  anc  Insulating  and  con- 
denser paper  from  22 Vi  aercent  to  10  percent; 
wrapping  paper  from  5  0  percent  to  25  per- 
cent, and  manufactun «  of  paper  from  30 
percent  to  27'^  percen  .  Canada  made  ma- 
terial reductions  only  sn  papers  which  she 
does  not  herself  manuf  icture  in  volume  suf- 
ficient to  supply  her  cwn  demand.  On  its 
part  the  United  States  reduced  its  rates  on 
paper  as  much  as  50  p«  -cent,  and  in  addition 
Canada  enjoys  under  most  favored  nation 
treaties  the  reduced  rates  on  paper  granted 
in  other  trade  agreements. 

A  tabulation  of  tari:  I  rates  now  In  effect 
shows  that  the  rates  on  many  principal 
giades  of  paper  are  i  lot  only  lower  than 
those  In  effect  under  tie  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 
but  even  below  those  fi:  :ed  by  the  Underwood 
Taril?  Act  of  1913.  To  lay's  rates  on  18  out 
of  23  grades  of  paper  on  which  rate.s  have 
been  reduced  in  various  trade  agreements 
are  at  or  below  thoee  In  the  act  of  1913, 
which  set  the  lowest  rates  In  American 
history.  The  propose  1  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  would  f>ermlt  a  reduction  in 
t&rlll  rates  to  as  muct  as  50  percant  below 
those  in  effect  under  hat  act,  known  as  a 
"tariff  for  revenue  only  " 

The  appended  table,  appendix  C.  lists  the 
papers  already  subject  ?d  to  rate  reductions 
under  the  existing  nciprocal  trade-agree- 
ment program  with  a  c<  imparison  to  the  rates 
in  the  Tariff  Acts  of   1913,    1922,  and   1930. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  one  of  the  nations 
whose  spokesmen  have  been  loudest  in  criti- 
cizing the  "high  tariff  I  arriers"  of  the  United 
Sutes.  Average  Brltis:  i  duty  rates,  however, 
are  18  percent  highei  than  those  of  the 
United  States  before  tl  e  war,  and  have  been 
sharply  increased  sine;  that  time.  An  ap- 
pended table,  appendlr  D.  gives  comparable 
rates  of  duty  on  stanlard  grades  of  paper 
In  which  it  Is  Eeen  that  In  10  out  of  19 
items  the  British  rates  are  higher  than  cut 
own. 

There  is  no  Intent  In  this  discussion  to  at- 
tack Canada  or  the  I  nlted  Kingdom.  We 
are  using  figures  and  I  llustratlons  Involving 
these  two  countries  m<  rely  because  In  many 
grades  the  effects  of  reM  luctlons  of  duty  rates 
were  not  apparent  as  t )  any  other  countries 
because  of  the  war.  I  should,  however,  be 
emphasized  that  any  cc  ncessions  made  by  us 
would  be  even  more  c  isastrous  in  the  case 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  other  European 
countries  through  open  tlon  of  most-favortd- 
natlon  treaties  with  those  nations. 

The  problem  before  American  Industry  is 
not  solely  one  of  spscifl*  r^.tes.  It  is  also  con- 
fronted with  other  acu  :e  problems.  Foreign 
cartels,  not  subject  td  American  antitrust 
laws,  by  fixing  prices  in  their  own  countries 
set  the  values  at  whl(  h  the  United  StatCo 
authorities,  under  existing  customs  laws, 
must  compute  duties.  Antidumping  laws, 
as  they  now  stand,  are  not  enforced  because 
irapcsiticn  of  any  antl  Jumping  duty  Is  op- 
tional with  Governmert  agencies,  not  man- 
datory. By  means  of  currency  depreciation, 
foreign  countries  are  able  to  ship  paper  Into 
this  country  at  prices  not  compensated  by 
existing  duties.  In  any  form  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion, including  the  proposed  extension  of  the 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  some  steps 
should  be  taken  to  correct  these  abuses. 

Prom  the  foregoing  the  position  of  the 
United  States  paper  indxistry  should  be  per- 
fectly clear.  It  opposes  the  proposed  change 
In  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  per- 
mitting a  60-percent  reduction  in  present 
duty  rates.  In  taking  this  position,  the  in- 
dustry is  not  forgetting  the  basic  economic 
premise  behind  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ment theory;  that  is.  that  we  must  have  more 
international  trade  if  there  is  to  be  peace  on 
earth,  »nd  that  the  United  States  cannot 
year  after  year  export  unless  it  imports  in 
substantially  equal  dollar  volume,  so  as  to 
create  dollar  exchange  with  which  payment 
can  be  made  for  our  exports.  We  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  argument.  Eut  the  indus- 
try does  claim  that  it  has  contributed  its 
share,  and  far  more  than  its  share,  in  the 
acceptance  of  Imports  and  the  creating  of 
dollar  exchange  available  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Imports  of  paper  and  pulp  into  the 
United  States  are  far  larger  than  the  imports 
of  any  other  commodity.  In  1938.  for  ex- 
ample, importations  of  paper  and  pulp 
amounted  to  over  $185.750,000 — approxi- 
mately 25  percent  more  than  the  importa- 
tions of  coffee,  the  next  largest  commodity, 
and  still  a  larger  percentage  above  cane 
sugar,  crude  rubber,  and  raw  silk,  the  three 
next  largest  importations,  all  of  which  are 
produced  either  in  very  small  quantity  or  not 
at  all  in  the  United  States.  Paper  and  pulp 
Imports  were  over  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
chemicals,  which  constitute  the  second 
largest  Importations  of  manufactured  goods 
produced  in  sut>stantial  quantity  In  the 
United  States.  That  last  pre-war  year  is  no 
exception;  the  facts  are  the  same  for  the 
10-year  period  1930-39.  inclusive.  No  other 
Imported  commodity  came  anywhere  near 
equaling  paper  and  pulp.  During  that  same 
period  the  net  dollar  exchange  created  by  the 
absorption  of  imported  paper  and  pulp  by  the 
paper  market  of  the  United  States  was 
$1,635,889,769.  ToUl  imports  in  these  years 
were  $1.957,4o8.412  and  expicrts  only  1321,- 
548.613.  In  view  of  these  flfi,ure8.  the  paper 
Industry  feels  that  it  can  fairly  assort  that 
further  tariff  reductions  on  paper  ihsu'd  not 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  contribution  to 
the  furtherance  of  international  trade  but 
must  be  considered  on  their  own  merits. 
The  question  of  whether  or  not  paper  tariffs 
should  further  be  reduced  must.  In  all  fair- 
ness, be  determined  by  considering  v/hethcr 
or  not  the  United  States  wishes  to  become 
further  dependent  for  one  of  its  prime  neces- 
sities on  foreign  countries  and  whether  or 
not  it  wishes  directly  to  displace  United 
States  workers  engaged  hi  the  paper  and  pulp 
Industry.  It  is  the  paper  industry's  conten- 
tion that  this  is  a  specific  decision  to  be  made 
by  Congress,  not  something  to  be  decided 
indirectly  as  a  part  of  generally  determined 
policy  to  foster  international  trade. 

In  terms  broader  than  the  scope  of  Its  own 
Industry,  the  United  States  Tp&per  industry 
believes  that  it  is  impossible  under  present 
conditions  to  appraise  the  economic  sltxia- 
tion  which  will  exist  2  or  3  years  from  now 
and  after  the  war  !a  over.  To  mortgage  the 
future  of  American  Industry  in  advance 
wlthovrt  any  knowledge  of  what  may  tran- 
spire in  that  time  seems  to  us  to  imperil 
the  entire  financial  structure  of  cur  industry. 
If  not  the  entire  country.  We  IjeHeve  that 
the  limit  to  which  Congress  chould  now  sub- 
mit the  industrial  economics  of  the  country 
is  a  continuance  of  the  present  reciprocal 
trade-agreemenr  legislation  for  a  year,  or 
perhaps  as  much  as  18  months,  which  we  rll 
hope  will  mean  that  both  wars  will  bs  ovsr, 
and  until  known  economic  developments  c:n 
permit  a  consideration  of  tariff  problems  cu 
a  realistic  basis. 
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ArrxMDiz  A 

Comparison  of  waget  in  Eu  ropean  and  American  mills 
(Average  rates  per  hour  on  comparabi*  machines) 


A22S3 


Position 


Machine  tender.. 

Back  U-nder 

Third  hand , 

Fourth  haud 

oners 

Head  beaterman. 

Electricians 

Acid  maker 

Laborers 


Norway 


$0.41  to  $0.44 

taMH  to  $0.33^. 
t0.30>>ito$U.32... 

$0J0to$U.31 

$0J3 

•0.31W 

•0.32^ , 

tOMH 

$0.31« 


Bwedeo 


»MH 

$0J3H 

$0.32^ 

$0.30M 

KMH 


$0.35^. 

$0JWj. 


United  Stales 


$1.16  to  $1.37... 
$0.Wto$1.16... 
$0.84to$0JU... 
$0.64  to  $0.68... 
$0.Mto$0.e6... 
SO  68 

$0".60Vo'$6"f7"." 
$0.63  to  $0.83... 
$0.63.ti  to  ta.TO. 


Canada 


Wac*  rates  in  niilb  avervs 
)    10    to    12    p<TrMit    bck>* 
American  wmkcs. 


American  Paper  4  Pulp  AKodation.    Avenures 


Sourws:  Special  committee  of  American  Members  of  InteFnat  ional  Brotherhood  of  Pulp.  Sulphite,  and  Pai)er  Mill  Workers, 
include  mills  comparabi*  to  foreign  mill  in  site  and  speeds  of  ojierations.  ^         ,.      .aok 

KoTt  -The  union  committee  roromcrtinE:  on  t^e  relative  cost  of  Ilvinp  in  Scandinavia  and  the  United  States  states  that  it  takes  the  worker  in  Norway  and  tMreden  lOO  hours 

"'  Ta^l^a'rK^^'x'-The*  w£"r;:t:;":ll"h'^rvte  '^ncc  that  time  American  wares  have  risen  mafori.ny,  b„,  there  b  no  Intonnalion  on  the  result,  of 

the  »  ar  on  Scandinavian  rates.    No  eOort  lias  been  made  to  weight  the  wape  rales  Riven  to  compensate  for  any  depreciations  of  currency. 

Appendix  C 
Duty  rates  on  paper  1913  to  1945 
(Grades  on  which  duty  rates  have  been  reduced  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements) 


Grade 


Printing. 


Paper  board: 

Plain 

ProcesMd. 


1913 


1122 


Jan.],  1945 


Actual  ra*« 


Kqalvalent  to 

tic\  valorem 

computed  on 

latest  available 

statistirxof 

Importap 

Uons 


Pulpboard  In  rolls  for  use  in  manu- 
faciure  of  wall  board. 

Same,  piooessed... — 

Tissue: 

Lightweight" 


Beavywcigbt  > 


Stereo,   carbon,   pottery.   Mfht- 
weight.' 
Same,  heavyweight ' 


India  Bible  (over  10  pounds) 

Crepe  paper 

Simplei  decalcomania 

Drawing  paper • 


Hand-made  paper. 
firistolboarcL 


Uanpingraw  stock. 
Filtering 


Blotting 

Wrapping  kraft . 

Wrappinf,  other 

Vegetable  parchment 

tuaw  board  and  iiaiier,  less  than  12- 

point,  not  less  tnan  ?-point. 
Cigarette 


PercfHi 
12 


ss 

fi 

25 

30 

30 

30 

30 

12 
SO 
35 

26 

23 

25 

12 
30 

30 
25 
25 
25 

:-25 

50 


M  cent  per  pound  and  10  percent.. 


10  percent. 
31)  percent. 


H  cent  per  pound  and  10  percent. 


10  percent..... — 

30  percent — 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent.. 

5  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent.. 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

a  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

4  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 
6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

fioents  per  pound 

i  ceuta  per  pound  and  15  percent.. 


.do., 
.do. 


10  percent 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

30  percent.... i 

■'"do""""""""!"-"-"" 

3  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 
10-;W  percent 


10  percent. 
30  percent. 

10  percent. 


30  percent ..' — .. 

6  cents  per  pound  and  20  percent. 

5  cents  i>er  pound  and  15  percent. 

6  cents  per  pound  and  20  percent. 

5  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

4  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

6  cents  i>er  pound  and  15  percent. 
6  c«nts  per  pound  and  10  percent. 
3  veuls  i-fs  pouuU  and  10  pti'cant. 


.do. 
.do. 


eo  percent. 


10  per  cent 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 

30  percent 

do .— 

do - 

3  cent'  per  pound  and  15  percent. 
30  percent 


60  percent. 


H  cent  per  pound  and  5  percent....... 


10  percent  (houndi 

$14.^  per  ton,  not  less  than  18  percent 

or  more  than  30  percent. 
5  percent 


15  percent ~... 

If  valued  at  not  over  IS  cents,  3  cents 

pc-r  ixmiKl  anil  in  |M>rcent. 
If  valued  at  not  over  15  oenU.  2H  cents 

per  pound  and  'H  percent. 
If  valued  at  more  than  IS  cents,  4  cents 

per  pound  and  15  percent. 
If  valued  at  more  than  Ueents.  4  cents 

per  fM)un(l  and  10  percent. 

2  cents  jkt  [xjund  and  10  percent 

3  cents  p»>r  pound  and  7}5  jieroent 

2H  cenu  (ler  pound  and  10  iierociit  — 
2  cc:its  Kr  pojaJ  a.nJ  10  po^cijat.  if 

over  40  cents  i>er  iHMind. 
2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent,  if 

veltiecl  at  over  SO  eents. 
2  cents  i>er  i>cund  and  10  percent,  if 

valuoi  at  not  over  15  cents. 

7)  i  jiercenl 

2}  j  cents  per  pound  and  7H  percent. 
'  if  valued  at  75  cents  or  more. 

15  percent ...... 

20  percent . 

25  percent — 

2  cmts  per  pound  and  10  percent 

15  percent- — 


10.ft  to  12  per- 
cent. 


45  percent. 


10  percent. 
S.7  percent. 
21 J5  percent, 
17  percent. 

13.6  perrent. 
32.5  percent. 
22.1  percent. 

13.7  porceul. 

12.0  percent. 
33.7  percent. 

S.SpCTcent.  , 


29peroent. 


1  Lightweight  refers  to  paper  weighing  not  over  6  pounds  per  ream  of  28S,000  square  inches.    Heavy  weight  is  paper  6  pounds  or  over,  less  than  10  pounds. 

Appendix  D 


Comparative  tariff  rates — United  States  and  United  Kingdom 


Orade 


Actual  rate 


United  Hate*  rate— equivalent  id 
valorem  iiatied  on  latest  acliiiil  avail- 
able import  data 


Printing - 

Paverboard.  plain ......,...—...—.—.—.-- 

Same,  processed 


Pulpboard  In  rolls  for  manufacture  ol  wallboard. 

Same,  vat  lined . 

Sheathing  laper — .- 

India  ancl  Bible <— 

Simplex  ciecalcomania- 

Vegetable  par chnient 

Tinve,  lightweight - 

Same,  heavy 

l>rawirig  paper,  over  40  cents  per  pound 

Hand-n.ade  paper 

Brinoltward,  not  over  15cents l 

W  rapping: 

Kraft. - — 

Other 

Ftrawboard — — 

Bluitine  paper .-- 

Filtering  paper,  if  75  cents  or  more 


M  cent  per  pound  and  5  percent 

10  percent 

$14..W  per  ton  not  under  15  rwoent  or  over  30 

lercent. 
6  percent 

15  peicent .......... 

lOjieroent - 

2  rents  per  pound  and  10  percent 

2H  cents  iier  pound  and  10  percent 

2  cents  fer  jound  and  10i>erc«'nt 

3  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent . 

2>4  cents  per  poimd  and  7  H  percent . .... 

Scents  per  pound  ant  10  percent 

do — 

20  peffce^r..... .................... ...»-........- 

25  percent . -.. — — ■ 

16  percent 

do - •— -■ 

2W  cents  per  pound  and  74  percent 


10.8  to  12  i)ercent. 

10  percent 

15  to  SO  percent — 


5iiercent 

I.";  j-erceiit-.. 
10  percen  t-.- 

13.0  leroent. 

22.1  percent. 
2S  percent... 
aoj-eroent.-. 
28.7  percent.. 
13.7  percent. 
13.Vi)ercent. 
33.7  percent. 

ao  percent... 
SSpenant... 
Uperceot.,. 

....^o...... 

H.5  percent.. 


British  rate 


20peroHit. 
15  to  X)  percent. 
Do. 

aOr«*rcer.t. 

DC 

Db 

Do. 

Do. 
leHjpereent. 

30  percent. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

I«9- percent. 
aoto25peKMt. 
■  5  to  ao  percent. 
20  percent. 
Do. 
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Public  Housinf  and  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herewith  a  letter  from  one  of  the  largest 
home  builders  in  the  city  of  Detroit, 
Mich.  His  experience  reflects  that  of 
many  other  builders  and  property  own- 
ers in  the  Etetroit  area.  His  views  are 
those  of  a  loyal  American  who  beheves 
in  American  principles  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  and  our  long  established 
American  way  of  life. 

MiLLi«  Homes,  Inc., 
Detroit.  Mich..  May  1.  1945. 
Representative  Ceobce  A.  Donteko, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Dondero:  There  are  two  matters 
coming  before  this  Congress  that  are  of  vital 
Interest  to  me  and  to  all  people  Interested  In 
the  home-buiiding  industry.  The  first  Is  the 
subject  of  the  continuance  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration;  and,  secondly,  the  sub- 
ject of  homes  built  by  the  Government. 

I  do  not  believe  any  well-thlnklng  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  objected  to  the  purposes  of 
the  O.  P.  A.  as  set  up  by  Congress.  If  we  had 
any  complaint.  It  was  that  Congress  had  not 
gone  far  enough  and  Included  everything  In 
price  control  at  the  Inception  of  the  war. 
Ovur  "beef."  if  you  wish  to  call  It  that.  ha« 
been  due  entirely  to  the  administration  of 
the  act. 

The  O.  P.  A.  was  captured  by  left-wingers 
»t  the  very  beginning  and.  although  you  have 
seen  fit  to  change  the  leadership,  the  proper 
Job  of  housecleanlng  has  never  been  done. 
Therefore,  the  O.  P.  A.  has  been  used  con- 
tinuously to  advance  the  purpose  of  left- 
wing  planners  rather  than  a  fair  and  honest 
administration  of  price  control,  and  nowhere 
has  this  been  more  evident  than  In  rent  con- 
trol. There  haa  been  no  attempt  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  In  the  administration  of  this 
part  of  the  act.  My  organization  has  suf- 
fered tremendously  because  of  this  policy, 
and  I  am  acquainted  with  numerous  others 
who  have  likewise  been  unfairly  dealt  with. 

I  recommend  an  Immediate  housecleanlng 
of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  a  definite  decision  by  Con- 
gress that  its  wUl  be  carried  out  so  that  in- 
stead of  allowing  groups,  such  as  the  C.  I.  O. 
to  enforce  their  wishes,  a  fair  deal  be  given 
to  everyone  alike.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
when  the  truth  Is  actually  told,  you  are  going 
to  be  very  red  faced  regarding  what  has 
gone  on  in  this  organization  right  under  your 
nose. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  public  housing  at 
governmental  expense,  there  Is  a  movement 
on  to  further  establish  public  housing  as  a 
part  of  our  national  economy.  This  program 
Is  entirely  out  of  step  with  our  traditionally 
American  way  of  life.  If  you  are  not  very, 
very  careful,  you  will  find  that  in  spite  of 
his  very  admirable  attitude  while  holding 
public  hearings  on  housing.  Senator  Tait 
has,  apparently  l>een  Inoculated  with  the 
Idea  that  we  should  have  a  little  bit  of 
pregnancy  in  the  housing  field,  a  matter  of 
about  8  percent,  or  something  like  that,  of 
families  that  private  enterprise  cannot  serve. 
I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  Senator  Tait 
would  finally  see  the  fallacy  of  the  publlo 
housers"  position,  but  I  have  now  t)een  led  to 
believe  this  U  not  the  case.  The  history  of 
bousing  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  prl- 
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made 
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(if 
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that 
ho  ising 
fare 
ig  <a 
hoi  sing 

o: 
pu  >lic 


vate  enterprise  built  mucli 
ter  than  public  hoxisers 

Senator  Tatt  has  failed 
these  people  are  In  our 
be  made  wards  of  the 
people   turned  out  to  be 
mental  delinquents,  or 
that  was  proven  Incapable 
own  livelihood,  certainly 
to  institutionalize  these 
ner.    However,  society  as 
of  one  complete  economic 
people  in  the  low-rent 
in  the  middle  or  high 
row.  and  even  be  able  to 
of  their  own. 

Society  Is  not  made  up 
percent  class,  it  Is  not 
third,  the  middle  third. 
do  not  have  a  caste  systen  i 
don't  believe  we  want  on 
benefits    of    low    Interest! 
amortization,  low  tax  ratei 
er  can  do  the  entire  Job 
it  cheaper  and  better 
hands  of  the  Oovernmenjt 
of  these  homes,  and  thli 
in  the  spirit  of  socialisni 
mocracy  ot  governmental 
need  not  fear  anything 
fascism,  or  nazlsm.  It  w 
simple  American  way 
equal  to  do  the  best 
ever  been  done  on  the 

Private  home  building 
compete  with  public 
asked  Dr.  Hayek,  author 
dom,   his  opinion  of 
housing.     His  first  words 
two  cannot  exist  togethei 

If  you  men  In  Congreis 
Job  of  housing  properly 
houEers  cold,  give  them 
stead.    Instruct    the 
that  are  Interested  In 
private  enterprise  all 
up  ways  and  means  of 
our  society  with  suitable 
tive  that  this  will  result 
sary  housing  being 
labor,  materials,  and 
nanclng  are  available  f o 
these  homes  will  mark 
over  any  other  period  to 
life. 

It  is  worth  a  note  that 
increases  in  cost  of 
some  as  much  as  200 
O.  P.  A.  has  not  grante^ 
crease   in   rentals — this 
wage    Increase    of   250 
alone  Is  positive  proof 
have  been  compelled  to 
portion  of  the  cost  of 
must    be    remedied    as 
properties  are  to  be 
The    loss    is   fast    becom 
personally  have  homes 
with  monthly  mortgage 
and  total  Income  of  $50. 
need  painting  and  repairs 
money  come  from? 

It  is  not  my  thought 
housing  that  the  Congre^ 
erate  with  private 
cooperation  Is  positively 
of  progress  and  national 
ever,  this  cooperation 
already  been  exemplified 
P.  H.  A.,  an  Institution  thkt 
benefit  to  both  the  honie 
home  owner  and,  Insteac 
at  national  expense,  hai 
at  a  profit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

MiLLZX 

Gbo.  W 
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HoMXB,  Inc., 
MnxxR. 

President. 


Sheepmen  Oppose  Extension  of  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  wrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15, 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  inserting 
the  statement  of  J.  M.  Jones,  secretary 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion, before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee : 

The  National  Wool  Growers  Association  is 
a  voluntary  organization  with  permanent 
headquarters  In  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  This 
organization  was  founded  In  1805;  first,  in 
order  to  secure  for  the  business  of  wool 
growing  equal  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion with  the  other  great  Industrial  interests 
of  our  coimtry;  second,  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  sheepmen  In  the  framing  of  a 
protective  tariff  on  wool. 

The  history  of  tariff,  as  far  as  the  sheep 
industry  Is  concerned,  dates  back  to  1867, 
and  there  has  been  a  continual  fight  as  to 
where  duties  should  be  placed.  In  1913,  the 
Underwood  Simms  Act  placed  wool  on  the 
free  list,  but  following  the  last  war  when 
almeist  all  of  our  agricultural  commodities 
were  In  need  of  some  protection,  this  pro- 
tection was  given  under  the  Elmergency 
Tariff  Act  of  1921.  Just  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1921,  Imports 
of  meat,  wool,  butter,  and  other  products  were 
so  large  that  all  interests  united  in  the 
passage  of  this  act. 

The  present  market  for  domestic  wool  la 
the  military  market.  Ordinarily  consump- 
tion of  wcxil  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
prcxluction  by  25  to  35  percent.  Today  for- 
eign wexsls  are  sold  here  at  Government-fixed 
prices  which  are  below  our  own  ce>6t  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  result  Is  that  consumption 
of  wool  under  the  present  conditions 
amounts  to  approximately  75  percent  for- 
eign and  25  percent  domestic. 

This  deprives  the  American  wool  grower  of 
practically  his  entire  civilian  market,  and 
a  large  share  of  the  temporary  wartime  mar- 
kets. The  question,  therefore,  resolves  Itself 
down  to  the  effect  that  these  large  importa- 
tions of  foreign  wools  under  the  present  price 
schedules  will  have  on  the  domestic  market. 

ASSOCIATION    EEPEZSENTS 

The  membership  of  the  association  con- 
sists principally  of  wool  growers  In  Texa.*;  and 
12  other  Western  States  which  have  State 
wool-grower  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
national.  Over  70  percent  of  the  sheep  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States  Is  located  In  this 
area  representing  an  investment  of  three- 
fourths  billion  dollars  and  requiring  the  serv- 
ices of  175,000  operators.  These  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  January  1,  1945.  have  29,- 
335.000  head  of  stcx;k  sheep  out  of  a  total 
of  41,315,000  head  in  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  a  decrease  of  Ifl  percent 
in  numbers,  however,  since  1942. 

IMPORTANCZ     or    LIVESTOCK    TO    THE    WEST 

Nlnety-slx  percent  of  the  western  range 
laneis  occupied  by  this  great  Industry  U 
adapted  only  to  the  raising  of  livestock. 
Also,  a  large  percentage  of  the  remaining 
land  is  used  in  raising  feed  for  livestock. 
Except  for  the  livestock  Industry,  this  land 
would  be  nonprcducing  and  nontaxat>le.  and 
the  whole  region  would  be  of  little  value 
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for  the  mineral  deposits — and  oil — but  these 
resources  are  expendable  and  are  being  ex- 
pended at  a  rapid  rate— they  are  not  replace- 
able. Livestock  utilizes  only  *he  annual  re- 
source of  this  country,  and  over  the  years 
to  come  will  be  the  principal  source  of  wealth. 
In  1943  the  cash  Income  received  from  the 
principal  commodities  produced  In  the  12 
Western  States  and  Texas  was  divided  Into 
the  following:  All  minerals  amounted  to  »1.- 
652,000.000.  The  livestock  Industry  ranked 
seexjnd  In  Importance  with  a  total  Income  of 
11.238.766.000.  or  over  three-fourths  as  much 
as  the  Income  from  minerals.  Petroleum 
ranked  third  with  a  total  cash  Income  of 
$887,404,000.  Prult  crops  followed  with  over 
$700,000,000;  vegetable  crops  $626,000,000; 
dairy  products  over  $409,000,000:  focd  grains 
$334,000,000:  poultry  $156,000,000;  and  sugar 
beets  $41,638,000.  It  Is  readily  recognized 
from  these  figures  that  the  financial  stability 
of  the  West  Is  dependent  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  llve£te)ck  Intlustry  which  will  continue 
to  Increase  In  Importance  as  the  natural 
resources  are  depleted. 

AsaociATtoN's  posmoM 
The  position  of  the  wool  growers  and  their 
associations  has  t)een  consistent.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  eightieth  annual  convention  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1945: 

"The  present  administration  Is  committed 
to  the  revision  of  tariff  through  reductions 
and  replacements  by  international  and  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements.  We  oppose  this 
program  because  the  successful  contribution 
of  meat  and  fiber,  and  of  agrlcultvire.  Indus- 
try, and  labor  has  shown  that  those  Indus- 
tries having  protective  tariffs  have  been  able 
to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  than  those  not  having  such  protection 
and  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  sup- 
ply." 

This  association's  representatives,  on  May 
1,  1934,  gave  extended  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  Concern  of  the  wexjl- 
growers  and  their  representatives  was  so  great 
that  SenatejT  O'Mahonet.  of  Wyoming,  se- 
cured from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  date  of  June  5.  1934,  a  letter 
giving  assurance  that  nothing  wcu^d  be  done 
under  this  act  to  injure  wcwl  prices.  This 
letter  from  former  President  Roosevelt  fol- 
lows: 

"Mt  Dear  Senator  CMahonit:  My  con- 
cern that  agricultural  prices  should  be  pro- 
tected and,  where  possible,  substantially 
raised  ought  to  be  well  known  by  this  time. 
That  Is  why  I  was  surprised  that  a  question 
should  be  raised  about  wool.  The  new  tariff 
bill  has  been  thought  of  as  one  of  the  emer- 
gency meastires  which  would  help  In  the  gen- 
eral effort  to  rehabilitate  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry together.  The  wool  industry  Is  one 
of  those  which  needs  price  protection,  and 
the  suggestion  that  the  new  tariff  bill  might 
be  used  to  lower  those  prices  is  one  which 
would  not  have  eKcurred  to  me.  That  Is  the 
thought  I  expressed  to  you.  Senator  Ceistigan, 
and  others  on  May  9.  I  have  read  the  state- 
ment which  you  issued,  and.  as  I  might  ex- 
pect, it  correctly  reports  the  facts. 

"I  hope  you  have  no  further  concern  for 
fear  that  something  damaging  to  the  Indus- 
try may  result  from  the  legislation. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Frankun  D.  RoosEvn-T." 
Congressman  Reed  asked  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace, on  March  8.  1934,  if  he  believed  that 
lower  tariff  woiUd  help  agrlcultxue.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, then  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  replied, 
"Well,  I  am  to  some  extent  a  partisan  of 
agriculture,  and  I  would  hold  on  to  all  the 
agricultural  tariff  I  could  get;  from  the  na- 
tional point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  that 
agriculture  is  entitled  to  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  tariff  benefit  as  Industry,  to  that,  and 
no  more." 

Mr.  Francis  B.  Sayre.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1934,  stated:  "I  can  say  this,  »lr,  and 


I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone,  that  no 
blanket  tariff  revision  is  contemplated.  It  Is 
not  to  my  mind  a  proceetiing  which  will  mean 
a  tariff  revision.  It  Is  a  proceeding  which 
will  mean  finding  barglns  which  will  prove 
to  advantage  to  foreign  trade  without  undue 
injury  to  American  preiducers. 

"Now  those  responsible  for  this  program 
will  have  the  pre)gram  and  a  reel  problem  of 
finding  Just  how  trade  can  be  Increased  with- 
out undue  injury  to  American  producers.' 
The  record,  of  cotirse.  shows  that  Mr.  Sayre 
was  wrong  In  his  opinion  that  no  blanket 
tariff  revision  would  be  made  because  aa 
the  record  shows,  many  commodities  have 
been  affected  by  these  tariff  changes. 

In  every  instance  when  the  interests  of  the 
sheep  Industry  were  affected,  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  has  submited  a 
brief  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation m  regard  to  the  various  proposed 
agreements. 

The  submission  of  these  briefs  to  this  com- 
mittee has  been  a  formality  to  conform  to 
the  law.  So  far  as  anyone  can  determine, 
neither  the  'Jtate  Department  nor  the  com- 
mittee gave  any  consideration  to  these  briefs. 
The  agreements  entered  into  under  the  act 
have  t)e€n  made  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and 
without  regard  to  opinions  of  Industries 
affected. 

Tariff  reductions  have  been  made  with 
countries  In  which  the  commodity  under  con- 
sideration was  of  little  Importance,  but  under 
the  "favored  nations"  agreements,  the  reduc- 
tions apply  to  all  of  the  other  countries  In 
that  group.  The  State  Department  has 
said  that  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  m  negotlaUng  trade  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  to  consider  concessions  only 
on  products  of  which  the  other  country  is 
the  chief  or  an  important  source  of  our 
imports. 

Apparently  this  is  Just  another  policy  state- 
ment that  Is  not  adhered  to.  For  example, 
in  the  agreement  with  Mexico,  In  1942,  the 
duty  on  sheep  and  lambs  was  reduced  60 
percent,  or  from  $3  to  $150  per  head.  The 
year  before  the  Uade  agreement,  however, 
Mexico  Imported  Into  the  United  States  only 
4.000  head  of  live  sheep,  which  Is  very  unim- 
portant when  considering  the  sheep  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  over  forty  mil- 
lion bead. 

The  country  for  which  the  reduced  duty 
was  particularly  effective  was  Canada.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  November  1944,  93.647  head 
of  lambs  were  Imported  from  Canada.  On 
the  days  those  imports  were  received  the 
effect  was  to  lower  the  market  price  of 
domestic  lambs.  During  the  time  these 
Canadian  lamtw  were  being  imported  into 
this  country,  agencies  of  our  Government 
were  sending  large  quantities  of  meat  to 
Great  Britain.  The  question  naturally  arises 
as  to  why  Canada  did  not  send  this  meat 
to  Great  Britain  Instead  of  shipping  the 
lambs  to  this  coUntry  while,  at  the  same 
time,  our  Government  was  shipping  large 
quantities  of  meat  to  Great  Brtain  imder 
lend-lease.  • 

Another  point  deserving  serious  consider- 
ation Is  the  fact  that  the  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation  paid  the  packers  the  same  sub- 
sidy for  the  Imported  lamb  as  was  paid  on 
domestic  lamb. 

SEASON   rOR  RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT 

When  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
bill  W.TS  being  considered  in  1934.  former 
Secretary  Hull  stated  repeatedly,  and  partic- 
ularly, when  important  questions  were  asked 
of  him  which  were  not  answered  In  a  direct 
manner— "the  bill  frankly  proposes  an  emer- 
gency remedy  for  emergency  conditions. 
Most  persons  are  still  passing  through  a  grave 
economic  crisis,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
extraordinary  conditions  call  for  extraordi- 
nary methods  of  treament.  Its  support  is 
only  urged  as  an  emergency  measure  to  deal 
with  a  dangerous  and  threatening  emergency 
■ituatiou.    It    is    an    emergency    measure, 


temporary  in  Its  nature,  to  meet  emergency 
conditions.  Of  ocxirse,  you  know  what  an 
awful  condition  the  world  Is  In  economically 
and  socially.  We  hare  had  as  high  aa 
fourteen  and  fifteen  million  unemployed  per- 
sons in  this  country  who  were  accustomed 
to  employment  and  who,  with  their  families, 
would  amount  to  thirty-five  million  human 
souls  of  our  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
living  an  utterly  hopeless  existence,  out  of 
emplo3mient. 

In  asking  for  the  extension  at  this  time, 
the  economic  situation  Is  reversed,  partic- 
ularly from  the  standpoint  of  workers.  In 
fact,  as  far  as  the  sheep  industry  Is  con- 
cerned, the  threat  of  future  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  made  In  this  manner  is  causing 
grave  concern.  It  Is  not  impossible  that,  un- 
der the  propejsed  provisions  of  the  extension 
of  this  act.  more  and  more  farm  and  live- 
stock people  will  be  forced  Into  cities  to  con- 
stitute a  surplus  of  industrial  labor. 

SOME  REDUCTIONS  SINCE  1934 

Throufh  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Argentina,  and 
Mexico,  duties  on  wex)l  and  lambs,  and  on 
wool  imported  in  manufactured  form  have 
been  reduced. 

The  duty  on  wexjl  Imported  In  the  form 
of  rags  was  reduced  ffom  18  to  9 
cents  per  pound.  This  agreement  became 
provisionally  effective  on  November  17,  1938. 
In  the  next  2  years,  the  Imports  of  rags, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  increased  over 
200  percent,  from  the  average  Imports  the 
past  8  years,  which  of  course,  displaced  the 
use  of  that  much  domestic  wool.  The  In- 
creases in  Imports  of  two  types  of  cloth  and 
clothing  In  the  same  year  were  219  percent 
and  69  percent,  making  a  total  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  20.000,000  pounds  of  wool.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  domestic  mantifacturer 
is  our  only  customer,  any  reduction  In  the 
duty  of  wool  In  the  manufactured  form  has 
an  effect  upon  domestic  wool.  It  being  Im- 
possible to  export  wool  from  this  country  due 
to  our  higher  costs  of  production.  Con- 
sequently, the  domestic  producer  Is  con- 
cerned over  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties  on 
manufactured  products  made  of  wool. 

In  1936,  an  agreement  with  Prance  re- 
duced duties  on  yam,  pile,  and  knit  fabrics, 
thus  Increasing  the  Imports  of  foreign  wool 
and  decreasing  the  potential  demand  for 
domestic  wool  by  American  manufacturers. 
On  October  14,  1941,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  Argentina  which  reduced  the 
rate  on  dutiable  wexils  not  finer  than  40s 
from  24  to  13  cents  per  pound  clean 
content.  On  wools  not  finer  than  14 "s.  the 
reduction  was  from  29  to  17  cents  per  pound. 
An  agreement  with  Mexico,  signed  Decem- 
ber 23,  1942,  reduced  the  duties  on  sheep  and 
lambs  from  $3  per  head  to  $1.50  per  head. 

We  also  know  that  negotiations  with  Aus- 
tralia were  under  discussion  until  Interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  and  of  course, 
the  war  situation  makes  It  Impossible  to  fairly 
determine  the  effect  of  these  tariff  decreases 
on  the  imports  of  wool,  rags,  and  wastes  and  - 
the  manufacturers  of  wexjl.  However.  Aus- 
tralians recently  asked  a  reduction  in  the 
usual  duty  and  suggested  that  our  wool  grow- 
ers be  given  a  subsidy  In  place  of  It.  As  ex- 
plained above,  we  have  had  an  example  of 
what  effect  the  reduced  duties  em  sheep  and 
lambs  have  had  on  our  domestic  products. 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  this  re- 
ciprocal agreement  program  is  a  continuous 
threat  to  the  domestic  sheep  industry  as  long 
as  It  Is  handled  in  the  present  manner. 

THE  ETTBCT  OF  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ON 
AGRICULTURE 

The  United  States  Tariff  CommLssion  pre- 
pared material  showing  the  value  of  agrlcul- 
tiiral  imports  and  export*  for  the  years  1934, 
1937.  1938.  1939,  and  1940.  Because  of  th« 
effect  of  the  war  upon  foreign  trade,  only 
the  comparison  of  the  1934  figuree  with  those 
of  1939  are  shown.     Of  course,  it  must  b« 
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BtAted  that  this  study  does  not  Include  trade 
with  Argentina,  Uruguay,  or  Mexico,  since  the 
agreementa  with  those  countries  were  nego- 
tiated after  11)40.  In  this  report,  noncom- 
petitive agricultural  Imports  are  not  sepa- 
rated from  competitive.  But  Inasmuch  as 
noncompetitive  Imports  are  practically  duty 
free  and  have  not  been  affected  by  trade 
agreements.  It  would  seem  fair  to  consider 
that  Increases  in  imports  were  on  competi- 
tive ccmnr.cdities. 

Prom  1934  to  1939  agricultural  Imports 
from  trade-acreement  countries  increased 
from  $512.000"()00  to  $717,000,000.  or  40  per- 
cent. Exports  during  that  same  period  to  the 
same  countries  Increased  t57.C00.000  or  14 
percent.  The  net  effect  was  an  additional 
volume  of  agricultural  Imports  amou  ting  to 
$148  000.000. 

We  feel  that  H.  R.  2652  should  be  amended. 
"Provided,  houcver.  That  nothing  In  this  act 
shall  ba  construed  to  give  the  President  any 
authority  to  reduce  any  existing  rate  of  duty 
on  any  agriculture  or  llvestoclt  product  on 
which  ceiling  prices  have  been  established 
as  a  war  mea;;ure.  until  such  time  as  the 
stocks  of  such  material  within  the  United 
States  have  be<'n  reduced  to  the  quantity  on 
hand  at  the  time  celling  prices  were  estab- 
lished." 

The  policy  of  Increasing  agricultural  im- 
ports In  order  to  promote  Industrial  exports 
will  ultimately  place  the  United  States  In 
the  position  of  some  other  countries  which 
have  produced  chiefly  manufactured  goods 
and  were  dependent  for  food  from  other 
countries. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
for  domestic  production  of  both  food  and 
fiber. 

This  whole  qusstion  as  far  as  sheep  Indus- 
try .Is  concerned  Is,  Does  our  Government 
want  a  domest.c  sheep  Industry  In  this  coun- 
try? If  the  answer  Is  in  the  affirmative, 
then  assurance  must  be  given  the  Industry 
that  It  will  r«»celve  prices  for  Its  products 
which  will  cover  the  cost  of  production. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  in 
Its  report  on  costs  of  production  of  wool, 
sheep,  and  lambs,  released  January  1945, 
shows  a  loss  of  $1.22  per  head  of  sheep. 
These  losses,  brought  on  largely  by  Govern- 
ment regulations,  coupled  with  threats  of 
lower  tariffs  and  other  adverse  factors,  are 
occasioning  tremendous  liquidation.  It  Is 
our  considered  opinion  that  reduction  in 
breeding  stock  since  1943  has  been  25  percent. 

In  spite  of  ikU  of  these  adverse  conditions 
»  remarkable  :-ecord  has  been  set  up  by  the 
sheep  Industry  In  the  supplying  of  meat  and 
fiber.  But  using  the  words  of  former  Secre- 
tary Hull,  when  speaking  during  the  discus- 
Bton  of  the  re<nprocal  trade  agreements  bill, 
"commodities  will  not  long  be  produced 
unless  they  can  be  distributed  and  sold  at 
cost  or  more.  •  •  •"  The  sheep  Industry 
Is  exactly  In  this  position.  Production  is 
decreasing  beciuse  costs  are  not  being  met. 

This  preser  t  conflict  has  undoubtedly 
taught  us  the  need  for  our  ow  nproduction  of 
raw  materials.  Agriculture  and  labbr  of  the 
United  SUtes  have  produced  for  the  aUles, 
and  without  doubt  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  defeat  of  our  enemies.  George  Washing- 
ton said:  *If  we  desire  to  avoid  Insult,  we 
must  be  able  to  repel  It;  If  we  desire  to  secure 
peace.  It  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all 
times  ready  for  war."  That  Is  the  price  of 
peace. 

Protection  ol  Industries  producing  raw  ma- 
terials through  a  protective  tariff  Is  very  In- 
expensive insurance.  This  fact  Is  brought 
very  forcibly  to  mind  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  $()00.000,00b  to  construct  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industry  In  this  country  during 
the  present  war. 

The  executive  branch  of  our  Government, 
Including  the  t  ureaus,  are  continually  grasp- 
ing for  more  power,  more  control.  The  re- 
quest for  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  A^eemeats  Act  in  the  bill  under  con- 


fro  m 
Agreemi  tnts 


slderatlon  Is  an  example  of 
power,  but  a  continuation 
sound  delegation  of  powe^ 
branch  of  the  Governmen 

In   the   words   of   Hon. 
United  States  Senator 
Reciprocal   Trade 
vade  the  field  of  treatles-4lt 
field  of  revenue  leglslatlcp 
the  field  of  regulation  of 

All  that  Is  asked  by  our 
of  the  Congress  of  the 
tht   representatives  of  thf 
democracy.    The  request 
our  representatives  certainly 
strued  by  foreign  nations 
In  International  relations. 
22  out  of  the  26  coun 
have  negotiated  trade 
some  form  or  another  the 
of  such  agreements. 

Our  people  of  the  West 
gress  of  the  United  States 
sponaibilltles  by  not  pass 
tend  the  authority  of 
section  350  of  the  Tariff 
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urge  that  the  Con- 
qssume  again  Its  re- 
ng  this  bill  to  ex- 
President,  under 
0-'  1930. 
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REMARKS 


JOKKMAN 


15.  1945 


Mr.  JONKMAN.  Ml .  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ren  arks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  fcl  owing  letter: 

ABTHtJR   l;.   HXTRST   CO.. 

Grands  Rapids.  M\ch.,  May  9.  1945. 
Hon.  Babtel  J.  Jonkman 

House  of  Representat  ves, 

Washin  gton,  D.  C. 

Dbax  Bahntt:  I  have  seen  Interested  In 
reading  the  reports  of  you  r  Washington  com- 
ments on  the  sugar  si  tuatlon,  and  Just 
thought  I  would  menti  >n  once  more  the 
Washington  O.  P.  A.  o£l  ce  still  refuses  to 
-ezone  Michigan  so  tl  lat  Puerto  Rican 
and  Cuban  granulated  lugar  coming  Into 
this  country  through  I  Jew  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile, and  Pensacola  csnnot  be  shipped 
into  Michigan,  althougl ,  as  I  wrote  you 
recently,  there  are  plen  y  of  these  sugars 
stored  by  dealers  In  pubic  warehouses  at  a 
point  as  near  as  Gary,  Ii  d.  We  need  these 
sugars  badly,  even  a  fev  thousand  bags  a 
month  would  help. 

A  letter  from  our  New  York  connections 
this  morning  makes  the  plain  statement: 
"National  Sugar  Refining  i  Jo.  are  still  tremen- 
dously handicapped  by  he  enormous  de- 
mands made  on  them  by  Government  agen- 
cies, which  are  taking  almost  their  entire 
bulk  granulated  product." 

The  Inconsistency  of  this  program,  details 
of  which  are  not  given  th<  public.  Is  brought 
to  light  when  you  consiier  the  Interstate 
Creameries  at  Cedar  Sprini  ;s.  Mich.,  are  work- 
ing 100  percent  on  sweeter  ed  condensed  milk 
for  W.  P.  A.  and  yet  the;  can't  get  enough 
sugar  to  operate  conslsten  ly.  and  otir  friends 
the  W.  R.  Roach  Co.,  wha  wUl  have  to  set 
aside  about  half  of  theli  pack  of  peas  for 
Government  agencies,  can  t  be  sure  they  will 
have  sugar  with  which  ti  i  pack  these  peas, 
even  though  the  local  O.  I .  A.  gave  them  the 
sugar  certificates  6  week  i  ago.  Orders  for 
3.200  bags  were  placed  with  tlie  eastern  re- 
finery who  Is  accustomed  t  >  supplying  Roach's 
demands,  and  only  one  o'  it  of  the  four  cars 
involved  has  been  shipped . 

The  local  O.  P.  A.  ration  ng  office  wUl  begin 
to  issue  coupons  for  honxt  -canning  sugar  on 


the  basis  of  15  pounds  per  person  by  the  end 
of  this  week,  and  there  Isn't  enough  sugar  In 
distributors'  hands  around  here  to  take  care 
of  the  demand  that  will  come  from  the  "cash- 
ing" of  these  coupons. 

You  are  probably  well  aware  that  through- 
out the  South  and  Central  States  the  home- 
canning  program  went  Into  effect  some  time 
ago  and  those  fortunate  persons  were  Issued 
canning-sugar  coupons  on  the  basis  of  20 
pounds  per  person,  but,  of  course.  In  this 
fruit  and  berry  raising  State  the  cut  from  20 
to  15  pounds  per  person  was  made  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  any  canning  coupons,  so  our 
good  citizens  are  the  ones  who  suffer. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  R.  Hurst. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  Department  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
siONAL  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  May  6,  1945, 
In  Boston.  Mass.,  at  a  convention  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts : 

We.  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Department  of  Massachusetta 
In  convention  assembled  at  Boston,  on  May 
6,  1945,  are  meeting  In  a  time  replete  with 
problems  staggering  to  a  world  bled  and 
bleeding  in  Its  effort  to  overcome  tyranny 
and  reestablish  civilized  processes.  We  are 
met  at  a  moment  |?hen  the  second  of  th« 
three  beasts  that  attacked  the  civilized  na- 
tions Is  gasping  Its  last  and  when  we  are 
assured  that  the  third  will  soon  do  likewise. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  we  are  meeting 
on  the  eve  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  national  organization  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  well,  therefore,  and  timely  that  we  give 
expression  to  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  our 
aspirations  and  refiect,  as  we  plan  for  th« 
future,  on  the  happenings  of  the  past  which 
brought  about  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

We  pause  as  we  open  our  deliberations  in 
solemn  reflection  upon  the  memory  of  otir 
departed  President,  Pranklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt. Deeply  do  we  mourn  his  loss.  A  great 
American;  a  great  humanitarian;  beloved  of 
the  whole  world,  he  symbolized  in  human 
form  true  Americanism,  liberty,  and  democ- 
racy, courage,  and  perseverance  and  the  ad- 
herence to  the  death  to  principles  which  were 
right.  The  world  will  long  remember  his 
valiant  fight  to  which  he  truly  gave  his  last 
full  measure  of  devotion.  Yet.  while  wa 
mourn  his  passing,  we  stand  firmly  behind 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  In  these  short  weekj 
has  proven  himself  a  true  leader  of  our  great 
Nation.  To  him  the  Jewish  War  Veteran* 
of  the  United  States  pledge  their  whole- 
hearted support  In  the  great  tasks  which  It 
has  fallen  to  his  lot  to  fiu-ther  and  complete. 
For  this  Is  America;  Government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men.  A  Government  which  knows  no 
dictatorship  whether  benign  or  tyrannical; 
a  dictatorship  which  appoints  Its  successor 
irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
without  their  counsel. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  smoke  of  horrible 
battle  and  approach  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
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of  peace,  we  are  constrain  ?d  to  think  back 
to  recall  the  things  that  I'-d  up  to  the  con- 
flagration which  has  envtlcptd  the  entire 
world.  Economic  want,  ur  just  distribution, 
greed,  ambition  for  polltUal  and  economic 
power;  all  played  their  prrt  in  th3  rise  of 
fascism,  Hltlerlsm,  and  iggresslon.  Then 
followed  persecution  of  a  peaceful  people 
who  afforded  the  aggressors  a  fcrprgoat. 
Propaganda  was  one  of  the  many  means  used 
to  deflect  attention  from  tte  real  aims  of  the 
aggressors.  Scaijegoatism,  isolationism,  and 
nationalism  were  nuitured  by  the  agjre^sors. 
How  very  nearly  they  £ucce<?ded  is  something 
which  should  cause  the  WDrld.  as  it  grcpoa 
for  a  future  cf  peace,  to  ever  keep  before  it 
as  a  constant  reminder  of  tow  close  we  came 
to  the  brink  of  the  abyss. 

One  hundred  and  thlity-elght  million 
Americans  were  so  firmly  imbued  with  the 
true  spirit  of  Americanlsn:  and  all  that  It 
embodies,  so  firmly  steeped  in  right  that  thsy 
stood  as  a  solid  barrier  agal  ist  all  the  under- 
mining forces  directed  agiinst  them.  For 
this  posterity  will  be  forev.jr  grateful. 

In  the  great  struggle  r'or  freedom  the 
veteran  organizations  of  o\u  country  stood 
s'de  by  side  harmonious  and  cooperative  for 
they,  above  all  others,  know  exactly  the  path 
along  which  America  must  \',o.  Be  It  known 
that  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  are  grateful  to  the  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Spanish-American 
Veterans,  and  the  rest  of  the  veteran  organ- 
izations for  having  stood  sld;  by  Eldc  with  \:b 
during  the  very  trying  periods  thrcu-'h  which 
we  had  gone  with  the  advent  of  Hltlerlsm 
and  dictatorship. 

At  this  moment  the  United  Nations  are 
Bitting  in  conference  at  San  Francisco  plan- 
ning for  an  organization  of  the  powers  of 
the  WO' id  to  make  for  future  world  peace. 
In  this  planning  It  Is  our  hope  that  the 
principles  laid  down  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference  and  at  the  Bret  ton  Woods  Con- 
ference will  be  adopted  recognizing  that  In 
planning  world  security,  economic  problems 
He  at  the  very  foundation.  That  the  solu- 
tion of  economic  problems  Is  as  Important 
in  the  maintenance  of  pea?e  as  the  use  of 
military  power.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  the 
plans  for  a  security  organization  we  afford 
Buch  an  organization  necessary  and  practi- 
cable police  powers  which  c£  nnot  be  nuUiflfd 
by  a  handful  of  men  from  any  one  or  more 
of  the  powers.  Withal,  it  .s  our  hope  that 
such  an  organization  may  be  speedily  estab- 
lished even  if  perfection  cannot  at  once  be 
attained.  Once  establlshel,  like  our  own 
Constitution,  we  may  strive  for  Improvement 
as  experience  points  the  wsiy.  One  thought 
presents  Itself  In  these  plans  for  stopping 
future  aggression;  That  is,  it  shall  be  an  act 
of  aggression  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
which  fosters  or  permits  t  le  persecution  of 
any  of  Its  minorities  because  of  race,  color, 
or  religloiis  preference.  It  was  the  first 
means  used  by  Hitler. 

Recalling  that  12.000.000  American  men  and 
women  of  all  faiths,  creeds,  and  colors  will 
be  giving  of  their  all  In  the  armed  services 
of  our  Nation  and  of  whom  all  too  many  will 
have  sacrificed  life,  limb,  and  career,  we  urge 
upon  all  Americans  the  et.option  of  a  pro- 
gram which  will  establish  permanently  the 
security  for  which  they  made  their  sacrifices. 
Quibbling  over  benefits  to  the  returning  vet- 
eran should  not  be  tolerated.  Interpretation 
of  the  so-called  G.  I.  bill  cf  rights  must  be 
liberal.  For  those  who  re<iulre  It.  the  best 
in  hospital  and  medical  cure;  financial  as- 
sistance where  needed  wittcut  embarrassing 
red  tape.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  In 
mind  that  veterans  benefits  are  not  doles, 
they  are  not  charity,  they  tre  not  gifts,  they 
are  not  even  compensatlor..  For,  be  it  re- 
membered that  these  12.(K)0,000  men  and 
Tvomen  were  deprived  of  those  years  of  their 
lives  upon  which  In  clvlllaa  life  they  would 
have  built  their  entire  futtu-e. 


At  the  end  of  this  war  more  than  500.000 
men  and  woman  of  the  Jewish  faith  will  be 
eligible  for  mtmbershlp  In  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  To  them  we 
extend  an  Invitation  and  an  opportunity  to 
join  with  us  In  our  prcgram  of  Americanism 
and  service. 

L3t  our  memorials  to  those  who  mad?  the 
supreme  sacrifice  In  the  wars  of  our  Nation 
be  more  than  mere  monuments  of  stone. 
We  urge  such  memorials  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  permanent  reminders  of  the  things  lor 
which  they  fought;  beautiful  roads  in  their 
memory,  great  forests  In  their  name,  camps 
for  needy  children,  hospitals,  homes  and 
humanitarian  projects  generally. 

As  cur  men  have  fought  for  freedom  let 
us  Implement  their  tuccesses  by  the  universal 
adcption  of  fair  employment  and  antidis- 
crimination and  practices  ects.  We  favor  the 
enactment  In  Massachusetts  of  legislation 
patterned  after  the  so-called  Ives-Quinn  biil 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

We  favor  the  immediate  bringing  to  trial 
and  the  punishment  of  the  war  criminals 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

As  a  civilized  and  democratic  people,  we 
recognize  the  humanities  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference with  respect  of  war  prisoners  but 
notwithstanding  that  recognition,  we  urge 
the  adoption  of  methods  in  their  treatment 
which  would  Indicate  our  awareness  of  the 
inhtmian  treatment  suffered  by  our  own 
men  who  had  tlie  misfortune  of  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Axis  powers.  Being  civilized 
we  cannot  invoke  the  rule  of  "an  eye  for  an 
eye."  but  we  can  and  should  stop  nonsensical 
coddling  of  arrogant  whelps  mothered  by 
Inhuman  beasts. 

Finally,  we  urge  upon  the  United  Nations 
tlie  adoption  of  the  proposals  by  our  Sen- 
ator VANDiNBrao  of  Michigan  to  effect  the 
permanent  and  total  disarmament  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  for  the  safety  of  the  world 
and  the  happiness  of  cur  future  generations. 
Be  it  resolved.  That  the  foregoing  be  adopted 
by  this  convention  of  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  SUtes  of  the  Department 
of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  on  May  6,  1945, 
as  a  statement  of  policy. 

Joseph  H.  Cinamon, 
Past  Department  Commander, 

National  Vice  Commander, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Resolutions. 


H.  R.  2788 
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OF 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

of  MINNr.SOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  soon 
be  able  to  complete  its  study  of  and  report 
out  favorably  H.  R.  2788.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose  a  letter 
which  sets  forth  clearly  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  both  business  and 
labor  are  operating  and  which  this  bill 
would,  in  part,  relieve: 

Vaucntiwi  Clawc  Corporattom, 

St.  Paul,  April  27,  194S, 
The  Honorable  Waltek  H.  Judd, 
The  House  of  Rejtresentatives. 

Washington,   D.    C. 

Mt  Dear  Sa:  I  take  the  liberty  of  invitir,« 
your  attention  to  Representative  John  H. 
G WYNNE'S  bill.  H.  R.  2788.  which  would  amend 
the  Judicial  Code  to  establish  time  limita- 
tions within  which  public  and  private  action 
coiUd  be  brought,  based  on  Federal  law.  This 


is  quite  important  In  the  light  at  present 
conditions 

So  Ions;  ab  we  In  the  lumbering  Industry 
dealt  only  with  union  organizations,  we 
found  they  did  observe  their  conti-act  obliga- 
tions after  the  usual  period  of  negotiation 
and  discursion  liad  resulted  In  a  signed  con- 
tract. Then  along  came  the  wage-and-hour 
law  and  the  various  controls  set  up  by  the 
Manpower  Commission,  and  the  evolution  of 
that  was  that  the  employer  knew  that  at 
least  once  a  year  his  entire  procedure  would 
bs  cubject  to  tlie  routine  labor  negotiations 
wifi  the  union,  and  then  In  due  time  the 
matter  wru  d  be  referred  to  the  War  Labor 
Board  where  they  sat  on  It  for  months  and 
months,  and  finally  a  panel  would  appear, 
t.'ike  up  a  few  more  days'  time  and  expense 
fo/  all  concerred.  and  then  the  situation 
would  be  reviewed  again  somewhere,  and 
sometimes  a  year  alter  the  discussion  sUrted 
a  ruling  is  handed  down  which  is  just  filled 
up  with  decisions  that  change  the  entire 
understanding  under  which  industry  haa 
been  working.  They  always  give  something 
in  the  way  of  a  raise  or  a  ruling  that  Increase* 
the  income  and  they  make  it  retroactive. 

It  is  Impossible  to  set  up  reserves  antici- 
pating these  belated  decisions,  and  with  juct 
three  of  cur  men  in  the  plant  here  the  last 
year  we  have  already  gone  back  over  the 
records  twice  to  catch  up  on  some  retroactive 
pay.  pluf  overtime,  plus  Social  Bicurlty.  less 
withholding  tax.  Now  wp  have  to  go  over 
the  records  back  2  years  for  the  same  men, 
all  because  the  labor  panel,  in  its  fiual  con- 
clusions, left  out  a  couple  of  words  that  both 
tiie  union  organiz<»tlon  and  the  employers 
had  agreed  to  for  years.  It  is  another  one  of 
those  cases  where  people  who  know  nothing 
about  the  industry  they  are  dealing  with 
apply  the  same  interpretation  they  made  on  a 
slaughterhouse  or  peanut  fartory. 

This  accumulation  of  retroactive  adjust- 
ments is  getting  to  be  so  complicated  that 
wc  never  know  whether  we  are  doing  it  right 
or  not,  and  we  notice  that  the  workers  have 
gotten  to  the  state  of  mind  where  they  are 
completely  bev  ildered  and  admit  that  they 
simply  cannot  figure  out  whether  they  were 
correctly  paid  or  not. 

In  view  of  this  it  certainly  seems  reason- 
able to  us  that  Mr.  Gwtnne's  bill  Is  going 
to  be  almost  necessary  if  we  are  going  to 
retain  our  sanity  In  trying  to  operate  a  busi- 
ness, as  there  certainly  must  be  a  definite 
period  established  within  which  these  mat- 
ters must  be  disposed  of  or  be  outlawed. 

May  I  urge  your  consideration  and  interest 
In  supoort  of  this  measure. 
Respectfully  yours. 

If.  H.  Sptmr. 


Salaries  of  Memberi  of  Congress 
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or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAlXrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmca 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  42 
Joint   resolution    relative   to   memorializing 
Congress  to  adjust  the  salaiies  of  iU  Mem- 
bers 

Whereas  the  salaries  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Sutes  have  not  been 
changed  for  several  years;  and 

Whereas  a  Member  of  Congress  usiially 
must  maintain  a  borne  In  hi.s  resident  State 
as  well  as  in  Washington,  D.  C;  and 
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Whereas  living  expenses  have  greatly  In- 
creased and  ta:ces  are  very  high  and  will  likely 
remain  so  for  a  number  of  years  alter  the 
war:  and 

Whereas  the  Members  of  Congress  occupy 
positions  of  gieat  Importance  and  responsi- 
bility, which  demand  men  and  women  of 
ability,  integrity,  industry,  honesty,  and 
character:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Asaembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  (jointly) ,  Tliat  the 
Legislature  of  California  hereby  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide,  as  soon  as  may  be.  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  salaries  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  so  that  each  Member  will  receive 
not  less  than  1-12.500  nor  more  than  $15,000 
annually:    and   be  it  further 

Resolved.  Thnt  the  chief  clerk  of  the  assem- 
bly is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


Org:aiiization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  CXORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  following  summary  of  recom- 
mendations and  statement  of  Hon.  Lind- 
say C.  Warren,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States: 
Recommendatic>ns  or  the  Honor.\ble  Lind- 

SAT    C.    WAaaEN,    COMPTBOLLIB    GENERAI.    OT 

~--~^  THE  U.vrrED  SrATEs,  Included  in  His  State- 
ment Before  the  Joint  Commitee  on  the 
Okganization  or  Congress,  Mat  15,  1945 

1.  Better  informed  scrutiny  by  appropria- 
tions commltteiis  of  Budget  estimates. 

a.  More  information  In  Budget  as  to  agency 
programs. 

b.  Increased  stafi  for  appropriations  com- 
mittees. 

c.  Increased  use  of  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  particular  matters  relating  to  expendi- 
ture and  application  of  funds. 

d.  Closer  cooperation  between  Congress 
•nd  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

2.  Joint  committee  to  receive,  act  on.  and 
route  to  other  committees  reports  of  Comp- 
Uoller  General  on  expenditures,  economy, 
and  efficiency. 

3  Reexamination  of  statutes  exemptlr.g 
administrative  agencies  from  general  laws 
controlling  expenditures. 

4.  Removal  ot  many  small  statutory  re- 
strictions which  hamper  administration  with- 
out accomplishing  legislative  thought. 

5.  More  careful  scrutiny  of  requests  by  dis- 
bursing or  certifying  officers  or  sureties  for 
legislative  relief  from  charge?  raised  by  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  Improper  payments. 

8.  Audit  of  Government  corporations  (al- 
ready enacted). 

a.  Development  of  techniques  for  furnish- 
ing Congress  Increased  information,  which 
may  prove  applicable  In  some  degree  to  reg- 
ular departments. 

Statement  or  the  Honor-^ble  Lindsat  C. 
Warren,  Co:vtPTROLLKR  General  or  ths 
United  Statis.  Bctors  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee ON  THE  Organization  or  Congress,  Mat 
15.    1945 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  Invitation  which  you 


have  extended  to  me  to  appear  before  you 
and  discuss  methods  of  i  traiigthenlng  con- 
gressional control  of  Fedei  al  expenditures.  In 
connection  with  the  studio  is  which  your  com- 
mittee is  making  of  various  phases  of  the 
organization  of  Congress. 

Becaiise  of  my  long  ser  rice  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  contlnuln  j  clofe  relationship, 
official  and  personal,  with  Its  Members.  I  am 
Intensely  Interested  In  th !  whole  problem  of 
strengthening  the  Congre  is  and  equipping  it 
with  modern  machinery  to  enable  It  to  per- 
form properly  Its  approprli  itlni;  and  other  leg- 
islative functions.  The  e  umber  of  proposals 
made  to  this  end.  both  ^rithin  and  without 
Congress,  and  the  high  standing  and  char- 
acter of  the  proponents,  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question.  Aid  indeed,  it  is  im- 
portant. \t  present  w«  have  a  situation 
where  Congress  annually  s  pproprlates  billions 
to  the  executive  branch,  but  treats  itself  so 
poorly  that  it  has  to  g)  to  the  executive 
branch  and  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  personnel 
to  help  run  its  business. 

I  am  generally  familiar  with  the  proposals 
In  the  field  of  reorganize  tion  and  reduction 
of  committees,  improving  the  staffing  of  Con- 
gress and  of  its  committees  and  members, 
formalizing  the  relatlonn  of  Congress  with 
the  executive  branch  thri  ugh  such  measures 
as  the  "question  period,"  and  Increasing  the 
control  of  Congress  over  administrative  pro- 
cedures, actions,  and  ex  aenditures.  All  of 
these  have  their  good  polr  ts  and  many  should 
be  adopted  without  too  much  delay.  The 
most  constructive  step,  I  think,  was  the 
establishment  of  this  con  mitfee  to  study  the 
organization  and  operatian  of  the  Congress 
and  recommend  improver  lents.  I  only  rej;ret 
that  your  authority  do  !s  no*  go  further. 
However,  I  shall  confii  e  my  remarks  to 
those  matters  w^lch  co;  icem'  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Congress  ar  d  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  the  aroader  question  of 
legislative  control  of  expenditures. 

Control  of  the  purse  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant prerogatives  of  tt  e  legislative  branch. 
It  was  virritten  into  the  ( Constitution  as  sec- 
tion 9  of  article  I,  provl<  ing  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  '  "reasury  but  In  con- 
sequence of  approprlatl  3ns  made  by  law. 
Ever  since  the  Congress  :  las  sought  in  many 
ways  and  with  varying  s  access  to  give  effect 
to  this  principle.  As  earl  r  as  1802  the  Nichol- 
son committee  of  the  Hi  >use  of  Representa- 
tives, appointed  to  ij  quire  and  report 
whether  moneys  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
had  been  faithfully  apflled  to  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  appropriated  and 
whether  they  had  been  1<  gaily  accounted  for, 
said: 

"There  are  two  previous  requisites  which 
are  necessary  to  Justify  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  and  wlth)ut  which  no  legal 
expenditure  can  be  male:  First,  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  object  to  which  It  Is 
applied  should  be  authorized  by  law:  amd, 
secondly,  that  an  appropriation  should  have 
been  made  to  cover  that  i  uthorized  expense." 

In  Its  efforts  to  put  testh  Into  these  rules 
Congress  has  written  c<untless  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  into  ap]roprlution  statutes, 
but  those  restrictions  sccnetimes  have  been 
evaded,  sometimes  have  b  >en  Impractical,  and 
sometimes  have  defeatei  their  own  ends. 
At  other  times,  such  as  :^he  present,  due  to 
war  or  emergency  condl  ions.  Congress  haa 
practically  given  a  blank  check  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  la  the  mati  er  of  expenditures. 
I  feel  that  it  Is  not  too  sc  on  to  begin  to  reex- 
amine these  large  grants  In  the  light  of  the 
progress  of  the  war  and  o  draw  back  to  the 
Congress  the  control  of  e  cpenditures. 

For  the  enforcement  jf  all  of  its  direc- 
tions as  to  the  expend  ture  of  the  public 
funds  Congress  has  relle<  upon  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  Government.  Until  1921 
these  officers — the  comptroUera  and  auditors 
of  the  Treasury — were  in  one  o'  the  executive 
departments.    A   principal   purpose    of   the 
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Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was  to  make  the 
Accounting  Office  of  the  Government  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Executive  and  responsible  to 
Congress.  This  Intent  is  shown  not  only  by 
the  language  of  the  act  but  by  its  legislative 
history. 

The  act  created  the  General  Accounting 
Office  as  an  establishment  independent  of 
the  executive  departments.  It  gave  the 
Comptroller  General  and  the  Assistant 
Comptroller  General  a  15-year  term  and 
made  the  Comptroller  General  ineligible  lor 
reappointment  and  both  officers  removable 
only  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  or  by 
Impeachment.  It  provided  that  all  claims 
and  demands  in  which  the  Government  was 
concerned,  either  as  debtor  or  creditor, 
should  be  cettled  and  adjusted  In  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  and  that  the  balances 
certified  by  the  Comptroller  General  should 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  executive 
branch.  It  directed  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  Investigate  all  matters  relating  to 
the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  application  of 
public  funds,  and  to  make  reports  to  Con- 
gress, either  House,  and  certain  committees 
of  either  House. 

As  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  act, 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  Representative  Bjrrns,  of  Tennessee, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  Budget,  which  had 
Initiated  similar  legislation  in  the  preceding 
Congress,  and  later  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  majority  leader, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House,  said:  "The  Comp- 
troller General  Is  the  representative  of  Con- 
gress. He  does  not  repreient  the  Executive 
In  any  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  whole  Idea 
of  the  Budget  Committee  was  to  make  him 
absolutely  and  completely  independent  of 
the  Executive.  (Sixty-first  Congressional 
Record  1081.) 

A  little  further  on.  Mr.  Byrns  stated  with 
respect  to  the  Comptroller  General: 

"He  acts  as  the  auditor  for  Congress,  to 
see  that  the  appropriations  made  have  been 
expended  properly  and  honestly  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Intent  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  appropriating  act."  (Id.,  p. 
1082.)  And  on  page  1857  of  the  Record, 
Representative  Garner,  later  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Vice  President,  one  of  the  House 
conferees  on  the  bill,  said  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  "I  wanted  him  to  be  abso- 
lutely Independent." 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  not  a  part  of  the  executive  branch 
but  Is  the  institution  of  Congress  in  fiscal 
matters,  under  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  as  the 
agents  of  Congress. 

Today  there  Is  a  widespread  misconception 
of  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  not  only  among  the  pub- 
lic, but  among  Members  of  Congress  Itself. 
There  are  less  than  25  Members  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  who  were  here  when  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  was  enacted  in  1921. 
This  seeming  lack  of  knowledge  has  un- 
doubtedly been  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  invite  interviews  or  give  out  re- 
leases or  propaganda  statements.  To  do  so 
would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office. 

Within  the  past  year  a  highly  respected 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  chairman  of  an 
Important  committee,  who  was  a  Member 
vhen  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  was 
passed,  made  the  startling  statement  that 
the  principal  duty  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  to  detect  fraud.  Even  recently  it 
was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  we 
were  merely  an  auditing  and  bookkeeping 
establishment.  Of  course,  the  General  Ac- 
cotmtlng  Office  Is  doing  the  biggest  auditing 
Job  in  the  world,  as  an  agent  of  the  Congress. 
But  against  the  comments  I  have  Just  noted, 
set  this  statement  made  during  the  debates 
on  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  by  Repre- 
sentative Good,  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  In  charge  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  : 


"It  was  the  Intention  df  the  committee 
that  the  Comptroller  Oeneml  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  bookkee])er  or  accountant: 
that  he  should  be  a  real  critic,  and  at  all  times 
should  come  to  Congress,  no  matter  what 
the  political  complexion  of  Congress  or  the 
Executive  might  be,  and  point  out  ineffi- 
ciency. If  he  found  that  money  was  txing 
misapplied — which  is  another  term  for  ineffi- 
ciency— that  he  would  bring  such  facts  to  the 
notice  of  the  committees  lisvlng  Jurisdiction 
of  appropriations."  (61  Congressional  Rec- 
ord 1090.) 

In  order  to  Insure  the  carrying  out  of  this 
desire  the  Congress  In  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  provided  In  considerable  detail 
as  to  the  investigating  and  reporting  func- 
tions of  the  General  Accoun.ing  Office.  These 
functions  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Of- 
fice ever  since.  There  ha?  been  criticism, 
some  well-founded,  of  the  manner  in  which 
It  has  been  done.  However,  It  has  been  my 
constant  effort  since  assunr  Ing  the  office  of 
Comptroller  General  to  Improve  this  service 
to  Congress.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  233 
reports  were  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  the  Congress  or  tc  Its  committees. 
Besides  these  reports,  a  detailed  list  of  which 
appears  in  the  House  hearings  on  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill  for  1946 
commencing  at  page  112",  184  cases  of  erro- 
neous or  extravagant  payments  were  reported 
to  the  House  Committee  (3n  Appropriations. 
Many  of  these  reports,  ho'vever,  are  little 
used,  and  it  has  even  been  reported  to  me 
that  some  could  not  be  found  up  here  In 
Congress.  I  will  come  back  to  this  in  a  mo- 
ment with  a  specific  recommendation. 

The  Investigating  and  rep-jrtlng  functions 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  are  very 
broad,  but  little  understood.  Section  312  (a) 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  requires 
the  Comptroller  General  to  investigate,  at 
the  seat  of  government  or  elsewhere,  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  receipt,  disbursement, 
and  application  of  public  fur  ds.  and  to  make 
annual  reports  to  the  Conf;re?8  containing 
recommendations  concemlnj;  the  legislation 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  accurate  rendition  and  settle- 
ment of  accounts  and  concerning  such  other 
matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  disbursement, 
and  application  of  public  funds  as  he  may 
think  advisable.  This  subiectlon  also  re- 
quires him  to  make  recommendations,  in  his 
regular  report  or  in  special  reports,  looking  to 
greater  economy  or  efficiency  in  public  ex- 
penditures. 

Section  312  (b)  requires  the  Comptroller 
General  to  make  Investigations  and  reports 
ordered  by  either  House  of  Congress  or  by 
any  committee  of  either  House  having  Juris- 
diction over  revenue,  appropriations,  or  ex- 
penditures, and  at  the  request  of  any  such 
committee,  to  direct  assistants  from  his 
office  to  furnish  the  committee  such  aid  and 
Information  as  It  may  request.  Other  pro- 
visions of  section  312  require  still  further 
reports  from  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress. 

It  Is  under  this  general  authority,  as  Im- 
plemented by  annual  appioprlatlons.  that 
the  Investigating  and  reporting  functions  ot 
the  General  Accounting  Offl<«  have  been  car- 
ried on  ever  since  the  Office  came  Into  ex- 
istence. However,  the  function  of  making 
Investigations  and  reports  crdered  by  either 
House  or  by  any  committee  of  either  House 
having  Jurisdiction  over  revenue,  appropri- 
ations, or  expenditiires — that  Is.  the  House 
and  Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  on  Expenditures  In  ttie  Executive  De- 
partments, the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee— has  been  emphaslz<;d  by  a  new  pro- 
vision In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropri- 
ation Act  for  1946  making  an  appropriation 
of  $67,980  to  the  General  ,\ccnuntlng  Office 
for  Investigations  fcr.  and  detail  of  assistants 
to,  committees  of  Congress  as  authorized  In 
section  312  (b)  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act. 


This  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 312  (b)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  does  not  affect  the  general  duty  of  the 
Comptroller  General  to  Investigate  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  receipt,  disbursement, 
and  application  ot  public  funds  and  to  make 
to  Congress  reports  concerning  such  matteis 
and  recommendations  concerning  economy 
or  efficiency  In  public  expenditures,  as  set 
out  In  section  312  (a),  or  other  reporting 
functions  covered  by  the  remaining  portions 
of  section  312.  However,  It  may  result  In 
Increased  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  by  the  committees  desig- 
nated in  section  312  (b),  especially  the  Ap- 
propriations and  Expenditures  Committees. 

The  foregoing  statements  show  the  close 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Informa- 
tion and  assistance  being  furnished  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Office,  in  addition  to  the 
performance  of  its  function  as  the  agent 
of  Congress  to  settle  and  adjust  all  accounts 
and  claims  in  which  the  United  States  is 
concerned.  I  believe  that  analysis  of  thece 
statements  will  also  show  the  possibility  of 
Congress  obtaining  increased  help  from  the 
Office. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  set  up  the 
machinery  for  executive  compilation  and 
revision  of  the  budget  estimates,  and  for 
their  presentation  to  the  Congress  through 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President. 
It  also  set  up  the  machinery  for  the  Inde- 
pendent audit  and  settlement  of  the  public 
accounts,  and  the  furnishing  of  reports  coa- 
cemlng  the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  ap- 
pllcat'on  ot  such  funds,  by  the  Comptroller 
General  as  the  agent  of  Congress.  However, 
with  all  the  Information  the  Congress  is 
receiving  as  to  budgetary  requirements  and 
expenditures,  I  have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion, previously  expressed  to  committees 
of  th2  House,  that  Congress  has  no  Idea 
how  appropilated  funds  are  spent.  Since  I 
first  made  that  statement  steps  have  been 
taken  to  strengthen  the  staffs  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Co-nmittees,  and  we  are  co- 
operating with  the  Senate  committee  by  fur- 
nishing two  men  for  their  staff. 

This  brings  me  to  my  first  recommendation 
concerning  measures  to  strengthen  the  con- 
trol of  Congress  over  expenditures;  that  is, 
a  closer,  better-informed  scrutiny  and  anal- 
ysis by  the  Congress — the  Appropriations 
Committees — of  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  Government  agencies.  This  could 
be  dene  without  destroying  the  concept  of 
the  executive  budget  as  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  In  fact,  to  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  parallel  legislative  budget 
would  completely  duplicate  the  work  which 
you  hav?  set  up  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  do.  Now  It  is  the  Job  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  not  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  to  prepare  the  budget.  I  think, 
however,  that  If  you  could  have  the  budget 
show  more  of  the  programs  they  expected 
to  undertake  with  the  money  which  ycu 
appropriate,  that  is,  state  the  Job  to  be  done 
In  specific  terms  within  the  general  authority 
of  the  agency  rather  than  merely  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  man-years  and 
salaiies,  and  other  Information  classified  ac- 
cording to  type  of  expenditure,  you  would 
have  a  better  idea  of  what  that  money  is 
really  to  be  spent  for. 

Then,  by  increasing  the  staffs  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  perhaps  even  be- 
yond the  limited  Increase  which  has  already 
taken  place,  and  by  Increasing  use  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  on  particular  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  expenditure  and  applica- 
tion of  funds,  the  Congress  could  better  In- 
form Itself  as  to  how  expenditures  have  been 
made  and  as  to  the  soft  spots  in  the  organi- 
zation or  activities  of  the  agencies  requesting 
funds.  This  information  would  be  available 
for  use  when  the  agencies  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Committees  requesting 
funds.  In  other  words,  the  committee 
would  have  both  sides  of  the  story.    While 


the  present  manpower  situation  and  the  tre- 
mendous Job  the  General  Accounting  Office 
now  has  due  to  war  expenditures  and  the  new 
corporations  audit  work  enjoined  upon  us  by 
the  George  Act  would  make  it  impossible  for 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake 
the  Job  immediately  on  a  Government-wide 
basis,  this  function  could  be  developed  grad- 
ually and  I  sincerely  believe  would  in 
time  become  a  great  aid  to  the  Congress  and 
lU  committees  dealing  with  appropriations 
and  expenditures.  I  feel,  too,  tliat  notwith- 
standing the  distinction  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  here  could  be 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Congress  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  Information  as  to  the  standards 
applied  by  the  Bureau  In  reducing  or  approv- 
ing partlcvUar  estimates. 

My  second  recommendation  Is  that  a  Joint 
committee  be  set  up  by  Congress  to  rccelvtj 
and  act  upon  reports  submitted  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  expenditures,  efficiency, 
and  economy  in  the  executive  branch,  and  to 
route  them  to  other  interested  committees 
such  as  the  Expenditures  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  Upon  receipt  of  such  reports, 
representatives  of  the  department,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  could  be  called  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts  and  the  whole  matter 
could  be  threshed  out.  This  would  keep  our 
reports  from  getting  lost,  or  simply  being  dis- 
regarded, and  would  encourage  us  to  make 
more  and  better  reports. 

A  third  and  a  most  Important  step  would 
bs  the  reexamination  of  the  numerous  stat- 
utes enacted  by  the  Congress  granting  au- 
thority to  administrative  ofOclals  to  make 
expenditures  without  regard  to  general  laws 
controlling  and  safeguarding  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds.  Many  such  statutes  are  listed  in 
my  annual  reports  for  the  fiscal  years  1941 
to  1944,  inclusive.  While  Congress  no  doubt 
deemed  It  necesary  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  to  authorize  administrative  officials  to 
act  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  many 
laws  otherwise  controlling,  the  present 
progress  of  the  war  makes  continued  grant- 
ing of  such  authority  highly  questionable  If 
the  Congress  is  to  regain  its  control  over 
the  purse.  Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  to  draw 
In  this  authority. 

Closely  related  to  tlie  suggestion  Just  made 
Is  another  concerning  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  on  the  use  of  public  funds.  It 
may  be  that  In  some  cases,  you  will  find  that 
the  reason  for  exempting  so  many  agencies 
from  a  particular  restriction  is  that  the  re- 
striction has  become  outmoded  or  unwork- 
able. In  such  cases  the  solution  will  not  be 
to  put  the  agencies  back  under  the  restric- 
tion, but  to  remove  the  restriction  and  hold 
the  agency  accountable  for  Its  actions  under 
its  general  .grant  of  authority  from  Congress. 
It  will  take  careful  study  to  determine  Just 
when  this  should  be  done,  but  I  can  see  a 
fertile  field  for  study  in  the  removal  of  many 
small  limitations  which  hamper  admlnlsta- 
tlon  and  do  not  always  accomplish  the  legis- 
lative  thought. 

A  fifth  Improvement  would  be  more  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  requests  by  disbursing  or 
certifying  cfScers  for  relief  from  charges  oa 
account  of  Illegal  or  improper  paymenU. 
These  charges  are  raised  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  as  the  agent  of  the  Congress 
in  the  settlement  of  the  public  accounts.  A 
liberal  treatment  of  such  requests  for  relief 
tends  In  the  long  run  to  encourage  a  careless 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  spending  officers 
and  to  discourage  the  General  Accounting 
Office  In  Its  efforts  to  apply.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  the  accounts,  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  Consress  to  control  expenditures. 

Another    potable    step    toward    Increased 
congressional  control  of  expenditures,  long 
recommended    by    the    General    Accounting 
Office,  has  already  been  taken  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Government  corporation  audit 
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provUlons  of  Public  Law  4.  approved  Febru- 
ary 24.  1S45 — the  George  A«.    That  act  pro- 
vides that  the  financial   transactions  of   all 
Government   corporations   shall    be   audited 
each   fiscal  year  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and 
procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corpo- 
raU  transactions,  beginning  with  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  and  that  a  report  of  each  such 
audit  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  the  following  January  15.    The  complete 
program  for  financial  control  of  Government 
corporations  Is  set  lorth  in  the  Byrd-Butler 
bill.  8.  469.  and  the  Case  and  Whittlngton 
bills.  H.  R.  2051  and  H   R.  21T7,  now  penduig. 
This  legislation  will  give  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual review  and  report  of  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  all  Government  corporations.    In 
the  meantime,  the  audit  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  under  the  George  Act  will  be  a 
laboratory  in  which  we  can  develop  and  test 
the   techinques   for   providing   the   Congress 
with  better  information  as  to  the  use  of  pub- 
lic funds  by  these  corporate  agencies — tech- 
niques which  experience  may  prove  suiUble 
for  application  in  some  degree  to  the  regular 
Government     departments     and     establish- 
ments. 

With  these  suggestions  for  improving  the 
control  of  Congress  over  expenditures,  I  will 
close  my  general  remarks,  gentlemen.  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  which  you 
may  have  on  these  matters. 


Vermont  Leads  the  Wovld  With  Its 
46  Ton-of-Gold  Cows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VOtMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Information  of  those  who  would  really 
like  to  rate  as  representatives  from  dairy 
States,  let  m?  modestly  and  facetiously 
offer  the  advice  that  they  come  to  Ver- 
mont to  learn  the  business.  This  is  said 
in  all  kindness  and  only  with  an  intent 
to  be  helpful  to  those  to  whom  I  have 
had  to  listen  patiently  for  the  last  12 
years  as  they  have  tried  to  make  me  be- 
lieve they  came  from  a  real  dairy  State. 

Now,  they  should  read  of  the  world 
record  made  by  the  Jersey  herd  ov/ned 
by  their  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
E.  S.  Brigham.  of  St.  Albans.  Vt..  and 
Montpelier,  Vt..  and  forever  after  hold 
their  peace:  or  at  least  they  should  ac- 
knowledge the  correctness  of  my  state- 
ments, that  when  it  comes  to  the  dairy 
business  Vermont  leads  the  world,  and  it 
takes  second  place  for  nobody  either  as  to 
quality,  or  as  to  quantity  of  cows  per 
capita. 

Under  p;rmission  heretofore  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article 
from  the  Burlington  Free  Press  of  date 
May  11.  1945.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Bbicham  Wn-H  48  Ton-of-Goid  Cows  in  St. 
Albans  Has  M*dk  Worli)  Recoeo  Among 
E?.EEDCXS — MoEEO\Ea.  Hx  Ha3  H.*d  for  5 
Years  Hmo  of  100  or  Motie  Producers 
Which  Have  Unusual  Place  in  Jersey  An- 

NAU 

New  fcorors  have  be»n  heaped  upon  the 
outstanding  Jerseyi  herd  of  Brigham  Farm, 
owned  by  E.  8.  Brigham.  St.  Albans.  He  has 
built  up  the  grcwtejt  numter  cf  ton-of-gcld 
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cows  of  any  breeder  in  the 
he  has  had  for  5  years  the 
Jersey  herd  of  100  cows  or 

•This  great  producing  he^d 
record   Into   the   annals   of 
reported   the   American 
Brigham  shares  all  credit  w 
Cesalre  Lacoste,  and  his 
Ing  farm  manager,  E.  Oupre 
of  141  head  Is  by  8  sires,  as 
records. 

The  herd  Is  made  up  of 
milk,  twenty-seven  2-year- 
year-olds,    nine   4-year-olds 
olds,  five  animals  over  10 
balance  of  the  herd  betweeh 

In  1944.  with  141  cows  in 
pounds  of  5.11  percent  mile 
fat  were  produced,  with 
strictly  twlce-a-day  milklni 
with  127  cows.  10.058  pounqs 
milk.  529  pounds  of  fat;  1 
10.116    pounds    of    5.11 
pounds  of  fat;  In  1941,  wi 
pounds  of  5.26  percent  m 
fat;   in  1940,  with  118  cows 
5.12  percent  milk,  484  pouni 
withV104  cows.  8,798  pounc^ 
milk.  455  pounds  of  fat; 
cows.  8.398  pounds  of  5.21 
pounds  of  fat;    and   In 
7,617  pounds  of  5.06  percent 
of  fat. 


world — 46.    And 
h  ghest  producing 


nlore. 

has  carved  Its 

Jersey  history." 

Jersey   Cattle   Club. 

his  herdsman, 

pasture  grow- 

His  entire  herd 

shown  by  latest 


five  yearlings  in 
4lds.  nineteen  3- 
fifteen    5-year- 
old,  and  the 
6  and  10. 
the  herd.  10.171 
520  pounds  of 
made  on  a 
basis.     In  1943, 
of  5.26  percent 
.  with  112  cows, 
milk,    517 
124  cows.  9.734 
512  pounds  of 
9.441  pounds  of 
s  of  fat;  in  1939, 
of  5.18  percent 
1938,  with   102 
jercent  milk.  438 
with  94  cows, 
milk.  386  poimds 
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re  ;ords 
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recoi  ds 
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The  eight  sires  and  their 
ages   are   in  themselves 
tributes  to  a  breeder's  ability 
sire  that  I  have  had  the 
finding  in  20  years  of 
comments  the  American 
representative.    Their 
the  basis  of  what  the  cow; 
days  a  year  with  twlce-a 

Sy'  11  Ashbum  Baronet 
rior  sire.  22  daughters 
pounds  of  5.41  percent  mi 
fat.    His  23  classified  daughters 
percent. 

Josephine's  Royal  King 
91  daughters,  10,605  poun(  s 
milk.  567  pounds  of  fat 

Floss  Dukes  Model  3690$8 
daughters.    10,248    p>ounds 
milk.  549  pounds  of  fat. 

Kllllngly  Torono  Lass' 
sire.  47  daughters.  10.175  pounds 
cent  milk.  511  pounds  of 

Lilac  Remus  Unrlvale< 
daughters,  10.431  pounds 
milk,  549  pounds  of  fat. 

Lucille's  Golden  Owl 
47   daughters.   9.150   poun^ 
milk.  485  pounds  of  fat. 

Smoky  Pure  Gold  Duke 
10  daughters.  10.471   poun 
milk.  518  pounds  of  fat. 

K.  Torono  Lass  Lad's  Oitar 
daughters,    10.629    pounds 
milk,  524  pounds  of  fat 


RECORD  IS   10.831 
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The  highest  record  made 
hams  cows  was  10.831 
pounds   of   fat,    credited 
Sybil    Owl    Verinda 
daughter    of    Sybil 
296681.  himself  one  of  the 
In  the  Bureau  of  Dally 
and  a  superior  sire  son  of 
sire.  Sybil  Ashburn  Barone 

The  highest  of  the  46 
K.  Torono  Lass  Lad's  Olga. 
with  56.385  pounds  of  mil) 
fat.  She  Is  a  daughter  of 
Lass'  Lad  and  out  of  the  co 
Owl's  Ina.  773938.  The 
of -gold  cows,  who  is 
cow.  is  K.  Torono  Lass  Lad' 
dam  of  4  ton-of-gold  cows 

The  1944  herd  improv 
tiflcate   Issued   to  Brighann 
following  production 


grou  )5 


tested  sire  aver- 

of   the   finest 

to  select  herd 

privilege  of  ever 

herd  analysis." 

Cattle  Club 

calculated  on 

produced  In  305 

milking,  follow : 

4)wl  396881.  supe- 

averaged   10,930 

k,  591  pounds  of 

average  83.15 


^214.  tested  sire, 
of  5.35  percent 

tested  sire.  37 
of    5.36    percent 


Lid 


291790.  tested 
of  5.02  per- 


409293.     three 
of    5.26    percent 

241626.  tested  sire, 
of  5.3  percent 

;  56655,  tested  sire, 
s  of  4.95  percent 

,  361613,  seven 
of    4.93    percent 


POUNDS 


for  1944  by  Brig- 
pounds  of  milk,  683 
the  3-year-old, 
She    Is    the 
Baronet    Owl. 
highest  ever  proved 
Indu  itry's  sire  program 
he  great  superior 


gre itest 
hers  slf 


of -gold  cows  Is 
1026871,  credited 
2,553  pounds  of 
Kllllngly  Torono 
■  Lucille's  Golden 
dam  of  ton- 
a  ton-of-gold 
Nerissa,  1000269, 


Client  registry  cer- 

farm  shows  the 

into  which  all 


COWS  milked  270  days  or  more  fell.    Actual 
records  only  are  quoted: 

Twelve  cows,  600  pounds  of  fat  or  more;  41 
cows,  500-699  pounds  of  fat;  37  cows,  400-499 
pounds  of  fat;  eight  cows,  300-399  pounds  of 
fat;  and  only  1  cow  under  300  pounds  of 
fat. 


Views  of  the  Ball  Beanngs  Tariff 
Committee 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15.  1945 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  inserting 
the  views  of  the  Ball  Bearings  TarifT 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act: 

I.    THE    IMPORTANCE    OF   THE    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 
ACT 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  whatever  may 
be  its  other  aspects.  Its  primary  purposes  are 
economic.  This  fact  may  be  seen  In  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  act  Itself.  (See  transcript 
attached.)  Time  and  the  war  have  altered 
these  purposes  which  may  now  be  stated 
as:  The  prevention  of  a  recurrence  of  eco- 
nomic depression;  the  provision  of  sufiBcient 
employment  for  returning  veterans  and  oth- 
ers; and  the  preservation  of  peace.  These 
purposes  being  entirely  worthy  and  of  vital 
Importance,  the  question  Is  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  will  achieve  Its  purposes. 

n.   ACT  AS   AMENDED   BT   H.   R.    2652   SHOULD   NOT 
BE  EXTENDED 

For  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated  the  com- 
mittee Is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
2652.  Statistics  have  shown  that  In  the 
years  before  the  war  and  after  the  conclusion 
of  trade  agreements  under  the  act.  Its  avowed 
purposes  were  not  accomplished.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  further  extension  of  the 
policy  Inherent  In  the  act  would  result  In  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

in.  FURTHER  •ntTATT  REDUCTIONS  WOUID  PAVB 
THE  WAY  FOR  FLOODING  OF  THE  DOMESTIC 
M.'VRKET 

The  State  Department,  which  In  the  last 
analysis  has  and  will  carry  this  legislation 
Into  effect,  has  stated  .ts  case  over  the  radio 
and  has  distributed  copies  to  the  press  and 
public.  In  the  March  10  broadcast  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish  asked,  "If  we  lower  tariffs,  wouldn't  we 
be  flooded  with  cheap  goods?"  To  which 
Mr.  Clayton  replied.  "I  don't  think  so.  I'd 
like  to  point  out  that  there  Is  an  implied 
contradiction  In  that  phrase  'flooded  with 
cheap  goods."  The  consumer  would  like  to 
be  flooded  with  cheap  goods  that  are  hon- 
estly cheap — that  Is  cheap  In  price,  because 
other  countries  can  make  them  more  eClci- 
ently  than  we  can  these  are  exactly  the  goods 
we  should  import." 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  produc- 
tive efSclency  has  little  to  do  with  it.  with 
further  tariff  reductions  every  nation's  goods 
will  be  cheap  but  our  own  and  the  consumer 
will  buy  them.  No  good  will  derive  from 
Increased  exports.  If  achieved.  If  domestic 
consumption  is  supplied  largely  by  imports. 

IV.  FURTHER  T.tarTF  REDUCTIONS  WILL  CAUSE 
CONVSSSION  OF  INDUSTP.Y 

At  another  point  in  the  same  broadcast 
Mr.  Clayton  said:  "After  victory  most  plants 
will  have  to  convert  from  war  to  peace  pro- 
duction.   They  can  convert  in  various  ways. 
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and  if  they  see  tariff  rates  coming  down  and 
foreign  markets  opening  up  tliey  will  convert 
to  the  things  that  offer  the  best  opportu- 
nities under  those  conditions  " 

There  you  have  the  proponents  of  lower 
tariff-  telling  you  what  Is  gclng  to  happen. 
United  States  industries  whlcli  can  only  meet 
foreign  competition  with  th.}  aid  of  tariffs 
must  convert  to  something  else,  if  they  can, 
and  if  they  can  bear  the  cost  of  conversion 
and  find  convertible  labor. 

T.    Pt'ECT   ON    THE    ANTIFRIcnON    BEARING 
INDUSTRY 

The  antifriction  bearing  Industry  did  not 
have  to  convert  for  war  because  It  Is  vital  to 
the  vast  majority  of  other  war  industries. 
Antifriction  bearings  are  essential  compo- 
nents In  the  following  combat  units:  air- 
planes (a  Flying  Portress  uses  approximately 
1.700  ball  bearings),  aircraft  propellers,  air- 
craft engines,  gun  mounts.  Instruments  (In- 
cluding bomb  sights),  electric  motors,  ma- 
chine tools  (on  which  all  other  industries  are 
dependent) ,  tanks,  and  trucks. 

The  antifriction  bearing  Industry  had  Its 
Btart  In  Europe,  and  had  It  not  been  for  tariff 
protection  It  would  never  have  been  able  to 
develop  in  this  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  would  have  been  dependent 
on  others  In  this  war,  as  we  could  not  have 
built  up  the  Industry  without  experienced 
technicians  and  laborers.  In  1939  the  Indus- 
try employed  an  average  of  18.248  workers  for 
•  total  of  35,481.311  man-hours  annually. 
It  now  employ*  approximately  70.000  workers 
for  an  estimated  155,000.000  man-hours  for 
this  year.  As  far  as  America's  ability  to  de- 
fend Itself  In  the  future  is  concerned,  the 
further  reduction  of  duties  on  Its  products 
^ould  prove  even  more  disastrous  to  America 
than  was  the  bombing  of  Bchwelnfurt  to 
Germany. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  the  duty  on 
these  Items  was  45  percent  and  10  cents  per 
pound.  Under  the  Swedish  trade  agreement 
this  was  reduced  to  35  percent  and  8  cents 
per  pound.  The  duty  on  balls  and  rollers 
only  was  further  reduced  to  25  percent  and 
8  cents  per  pound  under  the  United  Kingdom 
trade  agreement.  If  H.  B.  2652  Is  passed  as 
written  these  duties  may  be  reduced  to  17  »A 
percent  and  4  cents  per  pound,  and  12 Vi  and 
4  cents  per  pound,  respectively. 

If  this  Is  dene  It  la  gravely  doubted  that 
the  American  industry  can  survive.  As  it  Is, 
the  Industry  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvant- 
age after  the  war  with  labor  representing 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  Its  product. 
In  1938  hourly  wages  In  the  various  compet- 
ing countries  were  United  States  80  cents, 
England  40.  France  381/2.  Germany.  35.  Swed- 
en 30.  Belgium  24,  Italy  16.  and  Japan  9\i,. 
The  present  average  hourly  wage  in  the 
United  States  U  $1,233.  Moreover,  while 
American  Industry  enjoys  no  technological 
advantage,  foreign  industry  In  some  cases 
enjoys  an  advantage  In  raw  material  costs  as 
well  as  In  the  productive  rate  per  hour. 
These  advantages  may  be  further  accent- 
uated by  the  depreciation  of  foreign  curren- 
cies In  post-war  years. 

The  State  Department  has  branded  this 
Industry  Inefficient  and  ther^ore  unworthy 
of  protection,  but  its  loss  would  be  an  ir- 
reparable disaster  to  our  economy,  our  tech- 
nical Independence,  and  our  safety. 

VI.    EFFECT    OF    CONVERSION    OF    PROTECTED 
INDUSTRIES 

Further  along  these  lines  Mr.  Clayton  said : 
"U  they  have  to  depend  on  protection  it  Is 
because  they  are  less  efficient.  Our  export 
Industries  are  able  to  pay  the  highest  wages 
because  they  are  the  most  efficient  indus- 
tries." 

Formerly  protected  Industries  then  must 
become  more  efficient  or  convert  to  more 
efficiently  produced  products.  These  Indus- 
tries will  then  either  employ  less  people  for 
the  same  value  of  product  or  develop  export- 


able surpluses  which  must  produce  more  im- 
ports. 

Vn.  THl  QUSSnON  OF  EXPORTS 

As  to  our  export  Industries,  we  have  the 
automobile  Industry  for  example,  though  it 
Is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clayton.  If  all  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States  were  as  effi- 
cient as  the  auto  Industry  we  would  probably 
have  to  export  30.000.000.000  annually  In  or- 
der to  maintain  full  employment,  and  take 
only  money  In  return.  The  exports  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Clayton  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
grain.  Must  we  reduce  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  everyone  In  the  coimtry  to  that  of  the 
producers  of  these  products? 

vol.    RAISING  OF  FOREIGN  LIVOTO  STANDARDS 

Dean  Acheson  gives  the  answer:  "Of  course. 
In  the  long  run  and  not  too  long  a  run  either, 
living  standards  in  other  countries  must  be 
brought  closer  to  owes  •  •  •.  As  their 
standards  are  raised,  and  become  equalized 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  they  will  be 
less  likely  to  tindercut  our  market  by  pro- 
ducing gocls  that  are  low  In  price  because 
of  sweated  labor." 

EC.   CONCLUSION 

"When  and  if  that  mlllenlum  arrives  will 
be  time  enough  to  cut  tariffs  further,  but 
until  then  we  must  protect  our  economy 
from  the  results  of  our  unique  position.  Low 
wages,  longer  hours  of  labor,  depreciated 
currencies,  and  even  technological  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  foreign  indus- 
trialized countries  makes  It  impossible  for 
us  to  trade  with  them  on  a  nearly  free  basis, 
without  suffering  ruinous  competition  and 
resultant  unemployment. 
Respectfully  submitted. 
The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 
Thx  Marlin-Rockwbll  Corporation. 

Jamestown,  S.  Y. 
The  Federal  Bearing  Co., 

Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 
The  Fafnir  Bearing  Co., 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
The  New  Departure  Division 

OF  General  Motors. 

Bristol,  Conn. 


Presidential  Veto  of  House  Joint 
Resolation  106 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of  • 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  viRcnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  men,  if  their  names  were  not  men- 
tioned, could  be  identified  by  their  obitu- 
aries. The  same  is  true  of  the  obituary 
written  in  the  form  of  a  veto  message  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  106.  Wero  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  the  resolution  is  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  veto  message  no 
one  would  ever  suspact  that  the  President 
was  administering  the  last  rites  to  the 
Tydings  amendment  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  106.  InsteaJ  of  quoting  from 
the  Tydings  amendment  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  106  in  order  to  establish  a 
premise,  whoever  penned  the  message 
simply  set  up  a  straw  man  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  knock  him  down  with  a  sledge 
hammer. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  hold  a  post 
mortem,  because  in  spite  of  the  veto  the 
policy  laid  down  by  Congress  in  the  Ty- 
dings amendment  is  not  dead  unless  we 


are  going  to  kill  food  production,  and  no 
one,  of  course,  is  going  to  let  that  happen. 
My  purpose  is  simply  to  acquaint  the 
Congress  and  the  country  with  just  what 
has  happened.    It  is  this:  The  Tydings 
amendment  declared  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  farm  labor.    The 
policy  so  declared,  after  being  respected 
for  over  2  years,  was  annulled  by  c  direc- 
tive issued  by  the  Selective  Service.    The 
Congress  then  passed  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 106  reaffirming  its  policy  a.;  set 
forth  in  the  Tydings  amendment  and  di- 
recting Selective  Service,  notwithstand- 
ing its  directive,  to  respect  that  policy. 
The    President    vetoed    the    resolution 
which,  in  effect,  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  an  act  of  Congress  can  be  annulled 
by  a  directive  issued  by  some  governmen- 
tal agency.    There  can  be  no  question  as 
to  this  because  the  veto  killed  the  reso- 
lution thereby  reviving  the  directive.    Of 
course.  I  do  not  believe  the  President  in- 
tended to  do  such  a  thing;  nevertheless 
that  is  exactly  what  he  has  done  by  his 
veto. 

THE  TTDINGS  AMENDMENT 

Let  me  first  give  you  the  background  of 
this  amendment.    After  the  passage  of 
the  selective-service  law  industries  es- 
sential to  the  war  effort,  such  as  muni- 
tion factories,  and  so  forth,  were  classi- 
fied as  critical  industries,  and  provision 
made  to  keep  those  industries  supplied 
with  sufficient  help,  even  though  young 
men  of  draft  age  working  in  those  in- 
dustries had  to  be  deferred  from  mili- 
tary service.    This  was  right,  because  we 
all  realized  that  it  would  be  foolish  to 
draft  an  army  unless  we  supplied  the 
army  with  the  necessary  implements  of 
warfare.      Strange    as    it    may    seem, 
though  everyone  recognized  that  food 
was  just  as  essential  in  warfare  as  gtms 
and  tanks,  agriculture  was  never  classi- 
fied as  a  critical  industry,  and  hence 
farm  boys  prior  to  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment, were  drafted  into  the  armed  forces 
regardless  of  their  essentiality  to  the 
production  of  food.    Realizing  that  farm 
labor,  simply  because  farming  had  not 
been  classified  as  a  critical  war  industry, 
was  being  draUied  cff  in  an  alarming 
manner,  not  only  by  the  draft  boards  but 
by  industries  paying  a  higher  wage,  the 
situation  was  taken  up  with  the  Selec- 
tive Service  by  those  in  Congress  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  the  farmers  were 
given  the  necessary  help  to  produce  the 
food  so  essential  to  our  war  effort,  to 
see  if  a  solution  could  be  found  whereby 
the  farm  boys  who  were  found  by  their 
local  boards  to  be  essential  to  the  war 
food  effort  would  be  Jeft  on  the  farms. 
And  to  those  who  seemingly  think  the 
farm  representatives  were  attempting  to 
put  something  over  that  would  give  the 
farm  boys  preference,  let  me  state  that 
the  Tydings  amendment  was  not  only 
agreed  to  by  the  Selective  Service  but 
was  prepared  by  the  Selective  Service. 

Now  let  me  quote  the  text  of  this  much 
mahgned  amendment,  which  when  it  was 
up  in  the  Senate  for  pi. '.sage,  was  favored 
by  the  author  of  the  veto,  who,  of  course, 
was  then  Senator  Truman: 

(k)  Every  registrant  found  by  a  selective 
service  local  board,  subject  to  appeal  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10  (a)  (2),  to  be  neces- 
sary to  and  regularly  engaged  In  an  agricul- 
tural occupation  or  endeavor  essential  to  the 
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war  effort,  shall  be  deferred  from  training  and 
service  In  the  land  and  naval  forces  bo  long 
as  he  remains  so  engaged  and  until  sucl.  time 
as  a  satisfactory  replacement  can  be  ob- 
tained :  Provided,  That  should  any  such  per- 
■on  leave  uch  occupation  or  endeavor,  ex- 
cept for  Induction  Into  the  land  or  naval 
forces  under  this  act,  his  selective  service 
local  beard,  subject  to  appeal  in  accordance 
with  section  10  (a)  (2),  shall  reclassify  such 
registrant  in  a  clasa  Immediat-'.y  available 
for  mlliUry  service,  unless  prior  to  leaving 
such  occupation  or  endeavor  he  requests  such 
local  board  to  determine,  and  such  local 
board,  subject  to  appeal  In  *  accordance  with 
section  10  (a)  (2).  determines,  that  It  Is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  war  effort  for  him  to 
leave  such  occupation  or  endeavor  for  other 
work. 

The  amendment  had  two  purposes, 
namely: 

First.  To  give  the  local  draft  board  the 
authority,  in  the  event  it  found  the  regis- 
trant "necessary  to  and  regxilarly  en- 
gaged in  an  agricultural  occupation  or 
endeavor  essential  to  the  war  effort."  to 
defer  the  registrant  "so  long  as  he  re- 
mains so  engaged  and  until  such  time  as 
a  satisfactory  replacement  can  be  ob- 
tained." 

Second.  To  freeze  the  farm  boy  to  the 
farm  in  the  event  he  was  found  by  the 
local  board  "to  be  necessary  to  and  reg- 
ularly engaged  in  an  agricultural  occupa- 
tion or  endeavor  essential  to  the  war  ef- 
fort." This  was  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  such  boys  from  leaving  the  farm 
and  going  to  work  for  some  war  industry 
paying  several  times  the  farm  wage,  and 
this  purpose  was  accomplished  by  pro- 
viding 'that  should  any  such  person  leave 
such  occupation  or  endeavor,  except  for 
induction  into  the  land  and  naval  forces 
under  this  act.  his  Selective  Service  local 
board  shall  reclassify  such  registrant  in  a 
class  immediately  available  for  military 
service." 

That  part  of  the  amendment  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  106  attempted  to 
preserve  from  the  death  knell  of  the 
Selective  Service  directive,  and  which  is 
dealt  with  In  the  Presidential  veto,  is 
plain  and  unambiguous.  The  Congress, 
and  so  did  Selective  Service  until  its  di- 
rective of  January  3.  1945.  construed  the 
amendment  to  mean  exactly  what  it  said, 
namely,  that  if  the  local  draft  board 
found  a  registrant  to  be  "necessary  to  or 
regularly  engaged  in  an  agricultural  oc- 
cupation or  endeavor  essential  to  the  war 
effort"  the  board,  having  made  such  de- 
termination, was  required  to  defer  the 
registrant  "from  training  and  service  in 
the  land  and  naval  forces  so  long  as  he 
remains  so  engaged  and  until  a  satis- 
factory replacement  can  be  found."  The 
only  question  under  the  amendment  the 
local  draft  board  was  called  upon  to  de- 
termine was  the  essentiality  of  the  farm 
boy  to  the  war  feed  effort.  No  question 
of  comparative  essentiality  between  the 
farm  and  the  armed  forces  was  ever  con- 
templated. 

The  effect,  and  the  only  efTect,  of  the 
first  provision  in  the  amendment,  which 
Is  the  provision  dealt  with  in  the  veto 
message,  was  to  classify  agriculture  as  a 
critical  war  industry  and  place  the  farm 
boy  upon  the  same  footing  as  boys  en- 
gaged in  critical  war  industries.  Had 
not  this  amendment  been  passed,  the 
local    draft    boards   would   have    been 
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modify  in  any  manner  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment. The  opinions  and  findings  contained 
In  State  directors  advice  No.  288  were  for  the 
consideration  of  the  local  boards  in  deter- 
mining the  classifications  of  registrants  in 
the  age  group  18  through  25. 

Section  5  (k)  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act,  known  as  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment, places  upon  each  local  board  the  re- 
Eponsibllity  to  determine,  subject  to  appeal. 
In  the  case  of  the  individual  registrant, 
whether  or  not  the  registrant  meets  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  this  section. 

Notify  all  local  boards  immediately. 

Everyone  was  now  satisfied,  cs  we 
thought  the  matter  had  been  amicably 
settled.  Then  what  happened?  Why 
this  is  what  happened:  In  the  January 
issue  of  a  publication  gotten  out  by  Se- 
lective Sorvice.  published  subsequent  to 
January  22,  1945,  General  Hershey  in- 
serted a  signed  editorial  in  which  he 
wiped  out  the  interpretation  he  placed 
upon  the  Tydings  amendment  in  the  cor- 
rective directive  of  January  22,  1945, 
which  was  the  interpretation  Congress 
had  always  placed  upon  the  amendment, 
and  which  was  also  the  interpretation 
Selective  Service  had  agreed  to  January 
22.  1945,  and  reafiflrmed  the  interpreta- 
tion set  forth  in  directive  No.  288  of 
January  3.  1945.  In  other  words  Gen- 
eral Hershey  went  back  on  everything 
he  told  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  January  22.  1945.  and  which  he 
confirmed  by  the  directive  of  that  date. 

Directive  No.  288  of  January  3.  1945, 
and  the  editorial  appear  in  my  remarks 
to  the  House  on  February  7.  1945,  and 
as  they  are  rather  lengthy  I  will  not  re- 
insert them. 

On  February  5,  1945.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  again  held  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  and  examined,  among 
other  witnesses.  General  Hershey.  It 
was  at  this  meeting  that  General  Her- 
shey. after  much  hedging,  finally  admit- 
ted that  he  placed  upon  the  Tydings 
amendment  the  erroneous  construction 
that  I  have  referred  to.  Having  ob- 
tained this  admission,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  to  do  but  introduce  House  Joint 
Resolution  106  if  we  intended  to  protect 
the  production  of  food  and  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Congress. 

The  record  on  this  point  is  as  follows: 

The  Chaisman.  Now  I  Just  want  to  get  the 
issues  clear.  As  I  understand  It.  the  Issue 
Is  this:  The  Congress  believes  that  under 
the  Tydings  amendment,  the  determination 
for  the  local  board  to  make  is  whether  or 
not  the  boy  is  essential  to  the  farm.  Under 
your  Interpretation.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the 
relative  needs  of  the  farm  and  the  Army. 

General  Hershet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  local  board 
should  determine,  when  they  examine  a  farm 
Inductee,  whether  or  not  he  is  more  essential 
to  the  farm  than  he  Is  to  the  Army,  or 
whether  or  not  he  is  more  essential  to  the 
Army  than  he  is  to  the  farm? 

General  Hershet.  Yes. 

THE  VETO  MESSAGE 

The  veto  message  is  predicated  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment gave  a  blanket  deferment  to  farm 
labor.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  message: 

The  Indicated  purpose  of  the  amendment 
Is  to  cause  the  deferment  of  a  large  number 
of  registrants  engaged  In  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 
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Congress,  when  It  passed  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act  in  1940  wisely  pro- 
vided •  •  •  no  such  deferment  shall  be 
made  of  individuals  by  occupational  groups. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1  do  not  believe  It  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress  that   agricultural    worlcers   should    be 

given  blanlEet  deferment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  my  opinion  no  group  should  have  any 
special  privUeges.  and.  therefore.  I  return  the 
Joint  resolution  without  my  approval. 

Now  the  Tydings  amendment  does  not, 
as  set  forth  in  the  veto  message,  attempt 
to  defer  a  particular  class  or  some  par- 
ticular group.  It  only  attempted  to  keep 
on  the  farms  those  boys  who  were  essen- 
tial to  our  war-food  effort,  and  these 
boys,  regardless  of  their  essentiality  to 
the  farm,  were  only  to  remain  on  the 
farm  until  satisfactory  replacements 
could  be  obtained.  The  language  of  the 
amendment,  as  I  have  stated,  is  "every 
registrant  found  by  a  selective  sen'ice 
local  board  to  be  necessary  to  and  regu- 
larly engaged  in  an  agricultural  occupa- 
tion or  endeavor  essential  to  the  war  ef- 
fort, shall  be  deferred  from  training  and 
service  In  the  land  and  naval  forces  so 
long  as  he  remains  so  engaged  and  unUl 
such  time  as  a  satisfactory  replacement 
can  be  obtained." 

If  the  farm  worker  was  found  essential 
to  the  war  food  effort  by  the  local  board 
he  was  left  on  the  farm.  If,  on  ♦he 
other  hand,  the  local  Iward  found  that 
the  farm  worker  was  not  essential  to 
the  war  food  effort  he  was  inducted  into 
the  armed  forces.  Tlie  farm  worker  was 
dealt  with  by  the  local  beard  as  an  in- 
dividual. And  remember  House  Joint 
Resolution  1C6  was  simply  a  reaflfirmation 
of  this  amendment.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 106  did  not,  in  any  way,  change 
the  Tydings  amendment.  It  only  at- 
tempted to  force  Selective  Service  to  re- 
spect the  amendment.  And  also  :e- 
member  the  Tydings  amendment  left 
with  the  local  draft  boards  to  determine, 
with  respect  to  each  individual  regis- 
trant, the  essentiality  of  such  registrant 
to  war  food  production.  There  Is  just 
as  much  reason  in  arguing  that  we  gave 
blanket  or  group  deferment  to  men 
v;orking  in  some  factory  producing 
bombers  simply  because  we  deferred  men 
working  therein  found  essential  to  the 
successsful  production  of  bombers,  as  it 
is  to  argue  that  we  gave  blanket  or  group 
authority  to  men  on  the  farm  under  the 
Tydings  amendment,  simply  because  un- 
der said  amendment  we  deferred  men 
working  on  the  farm  found  essential  to 
the  successful  production  of  food.  Of 
course,  blanket  or  group  deferment  was 
not  given  in  either  case. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
ascume  that  Congress  under  the  Tydings 
amendment  gave  blanket  or  group  defer- 
ment to  those  working  on  the  farm;  and 
let  us  admit  that  the  Selective  Service 
Act  passed  in  1940  contained  a  provi- 
sion providing  that  "no  such  deferment 
shall  be  made  of  individuals  by  occu- 
N  pational  groups."  This  violent  assump- 
tion and  frank  admission  does  not.  in 
any  way.  fortify  the  veto  message.  Con- 
gress is  the  policy-making  body  of  our 
Government  and.  of  course,  if  it  has 
power  to  establish  a  jiolicy  it  has  the 
power  to  change  a  policy.  The  policy 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  original 


Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  was  that 
"no  deferment  shall  be  made  of  individ- 
uals by  occupational  groups."  Now  as- 
sume—of course,  it  did  not — that  the 
Tydings  amendment  subsequently  passed, 
changed  this  policy  with  respect  to  those 
engaged  in  farming  as  contended  in  the 
veto  message.  Will  anyone  familiar 
with  our  system  of  Government  contend 
that  Congress  did  not  have  the  power 
to  make  this  change  In  policy?  The 
executive  branch  cannot  establish  or 
change  a  policy  of  Congress.  That 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  is  vested 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Congress 
alone.  It  can  only  execute  the  policies 
promulgated  by  Congress.  Yet  the  veto 
message  assumed  a  power  never  granted 
to  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  that  it  upheld  a  directive  that 
absolutely  changed  a  policy  laid  down  by 
Congress. 

HOUSE  JOINT  EESOLimOK    106 

Having  at  last  found  out  that  Selective 
Service  intended  to  wipe  out  the  Tydings 
amendment  by  directive.  House  Joint 
Resolution  106  was  introduced.  This 
resolution  directs  the  Selective  Service 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  the  Tydings  amendment.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  change  the  Tydings 
amendment.  All  it  does  Is  to  wipe  out 
Selective  Service  Directive  No.  288  of 
January  22,  1945.  and  direct  Selective 
Service  to  construe  said  amendment  ac- 
cording to  its  plain  mearung  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intent  of  Congress, 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  the  same  way 
Selective  Service  itself  had  construed  the 
amendmenb  up  to  January  3,  1945. 

The  resolution  reads: 

That  section  5  (k)  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  selective-service  local  board  in 
clafsifying  the  registrant  shall  base  its  find- 
ings solely  and  exclusively  on  whether  the 
registrant  Is  necessary  to  and  regularly  en- 
gaged in  an  agricultural  occupation  or  en- 
deavor essential  to  the  war  effort  and  whether 
a  satisfactory  replacement  can  be  obtained, 
without  reference  to  the  relative  essentiality 
of  the  registrant  to  an  agricultural  occupa- 
tion or  endeavor  as  compared  with  any  other 
occupation,  service,  or  endeavor;  and  the 
foregoing  provision  of  this  sentence  shall 
apply  upon  any  appeal  or  review  of  a  decision 
made  thereunder  by  a  selective-service  local 
board.  Such  deferment  shall  be  made  by  said 
beard  without  consideration  of  any  other  cir- 
cumstance or  condition  whatsoever;  and  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  deferment  for  such 
purpose,  no  other  classification,  of  said  regis- 
trant, shall  be  made  by  said  board :  Provided, 
That  no  registrant  who  Is  qualified  to  serve 
In  the  armed  forces  shall  be  deprived  thereby 
of  the  right  to  volunteer  for  such  service." 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
Hearings  were  held  and  General  Her- 
shey appeared  before  the  committee  in 
opposition.  The  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, after  hearing  testimony  and  care- 
fully considering  the  resolution,  made  a 
favorable  report.  A  rule  was  asked  for 
in  order  to  speedily  bring  the  resolution 
before  the  House.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee held  a  hearing  and  General  Hershey 
again  appeared  in  opposition.  The 
Rules  Committee  after  a  full  hearing 
granted   a   rule.    The   resolution   then 


came  before  the  House  where  after  full 
debate  it  was  pas.sed  and  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  where  it  was  incorporated  in 
what  is  known  as  the  work-or-flght  bill 
and  passed.  The  work-cr-fight  bill  hav- 
ing been  killed,  the  resolution  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee.  It  then  came  before 
the  Senate,  was  fully  debated,  and 
passed.  I  give  this  recitation  in  order 
to  show  that  tlie  resolution  was  thor- 
oughly and  carefully  considered. 

Now  permit  me  to  quote  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  observations  made  by  Sena- 
tor TYDINGS,  the  author  of  the  Tydings 
amendment,  on  directive  No.  238  and  the 
Hershey  editorial,  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
On  February  8.  1945: 
Mr.  Reed.  On  January  3  of  this  year  Gen- 
eral Hershey  addressed  to  all  State  directors 
a  letter,  the  concluding  langucge  of  which 
is  as  follows: 

••In  considering  the  classification  or  reten- 
tion of  such  registrants  in  class  II-C,  local 
boards  wiU  consider  the  President's  find- 
ing"— I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  to  that  particularly— "wiU 
consider  the  President's  finding  that" — now 
I  read  what  General  Hershey  quotes  as  the 
President's  finding — "further  deferment  of 
all  men  now  deferred  In  the  18-  thro\igh  25- 
age  group  because  of  agricultural  occupation 
is  not  as  essential  to  the  best  Interest  of  our 
war  effort  as  is  the  urgent  and  more  essential 
need  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  young  men." 
Does  the  Senator  from  Maryland  find  in 
the  language  of  the  Tydings  amendment 
anywhere  a  direction  or  authority  or  permis- 
sion or  requirement  of  the  local  draft  board 
to  give  consideration  to  the  need  of  the  Army 
for  men? 

Mr.  Tydings.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  all  other  Senators  know  that  the  head 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  cannot  do 
anything  except  In  accordance  with  the  acts 
of  Congress.  He  cannot  on  his  own  motion 
draft  anybody  for  the  military  service.  He 
can  only  draft  those  within  age  limits  and 
restrictions  fixed  by  the  Congress.  He  has  no 
more  authority  to  draft  a  man  for  the  mUi- 
tary  service  than  I  have,  unless  he  is  given 
the  authority  by  law.  Therefore  my  answer 
to  the  Senator  is  that  what  he  has  Just  read, 
contravening  as  It  does  the  act  of  Congress, 
is  worthless,  and  the  fact  that  a  Government 
omcial  occupies  a  high  position  does  not 
make  his  action  any  more  valid  than  if  he 
were  a  mere  Justice  of  the  peace. 

I  should  like  to  say  for  General  Hershey — 
and  I  have  had  numerous  dealings  with 
him— that  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  very 
able  man,  who,  until  this  recent  action,  it 
seemed  to  me  was  trying  to  stay  within  the 
acts  of  Congress  and  to  perform  at  the  same 
time  a  very  arduous  and  difficult  task,  namely 
to  supply  men  for  our  armed  forces.  That 
is  the  reason  I  feel  all  the  more  shocked  that 
in  this  sweeping  order,  a  part  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  read,  and  the  remainder 
of  which  I  shall  shortly  read,  the  whole 
amendment  known  as  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment has  been  completely  brushed  aside 
Insofar  as  what  General  Hershey  said  Is  con- 
cerned. Actually  the  Tj'dings  amendment  Is 
Just  as  valid  and  effective  today  as  it  was 
the  day  it  was  signed.  No  man  coming  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  Tydings  amendment 
can  be  drafted  for  any  service  until  Congress 
changes  the  policy  it  adopted  at  the  time 
It  enacted  that  amendment,  and  the  Ti'dlngs 
amendment  provides  "that  if  a  man  is  regu- 
larly employed  In  an  essential  agricuKiiral 
endeavor  he  cannot  be  taken  for  any  other 
service  unlets  a  replacement  for  him  shall 
first  be  found." 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Ttdings.  Mr.  President,  It  will  be  found 
that  the  third,  the  fifth,  the  seventh,  and 
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the  ninth  paragraphs,  particularly,  of  th« 
editorial  in  effect  say.  "It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  a  man  is  employed  on  a 
farm  In  an  essential  agricultural  endeavor, 
and  whether  or  not  no  replacement  for  him 
Is  available:  if  the  draft  board  wants  to  draft 
him  I  say,  "Go  to  it.'  ' 

That  is  exactly  what  the  language  means. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  Congress 
Is  going  to  stand  for  that  sort  of  interpreta- 
tion of  its  clear  and  express  purpose  in  this 
matter,  not  only  because  of  the  merits  of 
the  legislation  itself,  inherent,  in  my  opinion, 
in  its  wording  and  In  the  circumstances 
which  now  confront  the  country,  but  because 
the  Congress  will  not  be  worth  its  salt  unless 
it  shall  see  to  it  that  Its  acts  are  respected 
by  those  in  executive  position  who  are  called 
upon  to  administer  and  enforce  them. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Ttoings.  •  •  •  Now  we  have  a  to- 
tal striking  down  of  that  amendment,  not 
by  \is.  not  even  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  vhe  head  of  the  Selec- 
tive S?rvlce  System.  I  know  that  the  pres- 
sure on  General  Hershey  to  provide  men  Is 
tremendous  and  I  sympathize  with  him. 
The  way  to  obtain  a  change  In  anything  we 
may  have  done  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
country  to  the  situation  is  by  a  new  policy 
of  the  Congress:  but  so  long  as  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  remains  unchanged  it  must 
be  interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  up 
to  now. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  106  came 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration,  the 
Record  of  April  18,  1945,  reveals  that  the 
following  proceedings  took  place: 

"  Mr.  Ttbings.  A  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  House,  have  during  the 
past  6  weeks  asked  for  legislation  reafflrmlng 
the  provisions  of  the  so-called  farm  defer- 
ment or  Tydincs  amendment  to  the  Selective 
Training  and  Service  Act.  A  measure  doing 
that  has  passed  the  House.  When  It  came  to 
the  Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  The  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  has  unanimously  reported  it  fa- 
vorably. The  proper  place  to  offer  it  would, 
of  course,  be  on  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate  However,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
Is  not  anxious  to  have  the  bill  extending  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  go  to  con- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  recent 
practice.  I  think  the  farm-deferment  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  restated  and  reafllrmed. 
Iruismuch  as  I  know  of  no  objection  to  it, 
witb  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Sanator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Thomas)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  House  Joint  Resolution  IOC  be 
now  considered.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  pro- 
yoke  any  debate.  In  that  way  we  can  avoid 
the  necessity  of  offering  it  as  an  amendment 
to  some  other  bill. 

The  PntBTorrrr  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  Baskuct.  li«r.  President,. will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Blr.  Ttdincs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BA»xutT.  Is  the  Joint  resolution  In  ths 
same  language  as  the  amendment  which  th« 
Senate  adopted  when  It  had  under  considera- 
tion the  manpower  bill? 

Mr.  Ttdincs.  It  is  in  the  original  language, 
^Ith  an  interpretative  sentence  at  the  end,  so 
••  to  aToid  the  conflict  of  opinion  which 
seems  to  have  resulted.  There  is  nothing  new 
In  it. 

The  Prksident  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  TL-quest  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  WHTrr  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  Ttdincs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Whiti:.  When  was  the  Joint  resolution 
repcarted  from  the  ccmmittee? 

Mr.  Ttct-.-'-s.  It  m!s  repor^wl  on  April  11. 

Mr.  Whits.  And  It  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since? 


Mr.  Ttdincs.  Yes. 
from   any  quarter.     I 
House  unanimously.    I 
it  as  an  amendment  to 
Selective  Training  and 

Mr.  Whiti.  I  have  no 

Mr.  GuRNTT.  Mr. 
tor  yield? 

Mr.  Ttdings.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GtJBNET.  Let  me 
Maryland  if  the  Joint 
exact  wording  indicated 

Mr.  Ttdincs.  That  is 
from  the  Committee  on 

The  Phesident  pro 
tion  to  the  present 
resolution? 

There  being  no 
ceeded  to  consider  the 
Res.  106)  to  amend 
lective  Training  and 
amended,  with  respect 
registrants  engaged  in 
tlons  or  endeavors 
fort,  which  had.  been  re 
mittee  on  Military 
ment,  to  strike  out  all 
clause  and  Insert: 

(Here  follows  the  text 

The  amendment  was 

The   amendment   was 
grossed,  and  the  Joint 
a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution 
time  and  passed. 


Th*re  Is  no  objection 

beieve   it   passed   the 
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Se  rvice  Act. 
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resolution  is  in  the 
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First.  The  Tydings 
and  unambiguous  and 
the  policy  of  the  Conf 
to  the  drafting  of  essen  tial 

Second.  Whether  thi? 
or  wrong  it  could  not 
by  Executive  order  mu^h 
tive  isoued  by  some  gov 

Third.  The  President 
been  overridden  becau 
policy  of  Congress  and 
for  an  entirely  differei^t 

Fourth.   Moreover, 
lished  by  Congress 
drafting  of  essential 
only  policy  that  will 
like  an  adequate  fooc 
policy  is  not  established 
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the  Senate  pro- 
resolution  (H.  J. 
sectit)n  5  (k)  of  the  Se- 
Act  of  1940,  as 
the  deferment  of 
Agricultural  occupa- 
to  the  war  ef- 
pdrted  from  the  Com- 
Affaifs  with  an  amend- 
after  the  resolving 

Df  H.  J.  Res.  103.) 
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ordered   to  be   en- 
r^olution  to  be  read 

fas  read  the   third 


ainendment  is  clear 
definitely  defines 
ress  with  respect 
farm  workers, 
policy  was  right 
be  changed  even 
less  by  a  direc- 
irnmMital  agency, 
s  veto  should  have 
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substituted  there- 
policy, 
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workers  is  the 
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supply.     If  this 
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EXTENSION  OF|  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or  MICHI  BAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Mai  15.  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  f)llowing  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Hav?n  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune  of  May  9,  19^5: 

BIO    BUSINESS    AND    CO^EKNMZNT    POUCT 

the  war  effort! 

entertainment  curlew  and 

racing  were  lilted 

transportation  facilities 

seekers  who  like 

lay  a  bet  on  the 


east  re 


What  a  contribution  U 

The  midnight 
the  ban  on  horse  and 
today.     Once  again 
will  be  crowded  by  pi 
to  stay  out  all  night  oi 
ponies. 

VE-day  seems  to  be  the 
the  idea  that  the  Jap  wtir 

Lifting  the  brown-out 
This  Is  summer   and   th  i 


signal  for  spreading 

will  be  a  picnic. 

made  some  sense. 

downtown  lights 


don't  go  on  until  late,  anyway.  Now.  If  our 
Government  will  only  do  something  to  make 
certain  that  there  will  be  enough  coal  to 
keep  those  lights  burning. 

They  say  A-card  holders  may  get  a  break, 
too.  They  deserve  it,  if  anybody  does.  Most 
of  them  won't  use  their  spare  gas  to  go  to 
the  races  but  they  could  use  a  little  more  for 
shopping  trips. 

This  whole  question  of  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  enjoy  themselves  in  wartime  once 
again  comes  to  the  fore.  Just  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  lor  the  people  to  do? 

Motorists  were  asked  first  to  save  gasoline 
to  save  tires.  Finally  they  were  asked  to  save 
gasoline  to  save  their  autos.  That  makes 
sense.  But  a  fellow  with  an  airplane  can  get 
all  the  gas  he  wants.  A  fellow  with  a  boat, 
which  has  no  tires,  can  get  very  little.  It  is 
a  crime  this  year  to  own  a  boat  and  use  it  for 
more  than  an  afternoon  or  two.  But  you  can 
burn  up  fuel  of  one  kind  or  another  to  see 
the  horses  run. 

It's  all  right  to  go  to  the  resorts  If  you  can 
get  there.  It's  all  right  to  play  golf,  tennis, 
or  baseball,  or  to  pay  to  see  these  games 
played.  It's  all  right  to  let  the  miners  strike 
even  if  you  do  have  to  burn  less  in  yovir 
homes  this  winter. 

The  Government  conserves  on  the  one 
hand  and  wastes  on  the  Other.  It  asks  people 
to  be  war  conscious  and  makes  >them  play 
conscious. 

Would  it  have  been  too  much  to  ask  that 
civilians  who  must  gamble  and  gallavant 
around  should  conffne  their  fun  to  their  own 
neighborhoods?  Would  it  not  have  been 
much  better,  at  the  war's  outset,  11  all  play 
centers  were  completely  closed,  all  pleasures 
and  devices  for  pleasure  put  on  the  shelf 
for  the  duration? 

Most  of  us  would  not  answer  these  ques- 
tions without  prejudice.  Most  of  us  would 
not  agree.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  of 
course,  for  the  value  of  wholesome  recreation 
m  wartime,  a  value  which  even  England  re- 
tained while  under  the  fire  of  Nazi  bombs. 
But  while  conceding  that  the  Governme"nt 
has  made  many  worth-while  efforts  to  bring 
a  balance  between  the  grim  business  of  win- 
ning a  war  and  beneficial  relaxation,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  big  busi- 
ness, rather  than  moral  Judgment,  has  been 
the  determining  factor  too  often  In  Govern- 
ment decisions. 

Horse  racing  Is  a  big  business.  The  night 
clubs  are  big  business.  Least  worthy  of  any 
consideration  on  an  economic  basis,  they  are 
the  first  to  get  consideration  when  \^-day 
comes. 

We  don't  know  how  far  the  Government 
will  go  to  meet  other  civilian  and  business 
demands  for  relief,  but  Judging  by  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  on  the  racing  ban,  the  boys 
With  the  best  organized  pressure  group  are 
getting  relief  first. 

Which  makes  one  wonder  why  the  varloui 
bans  and  prrhlbltlons  on  pleasurable  activi- 
ties were  enacted  in  the  first  place. 


Reseryes  of  Bauxite  in  Arkacsai 


EXTENSION  OP  TEMARKC 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
from  the  Bureau  of  M  nes: 

Several  million  tons  of  bauxite — an  alumi- 
num ore  vital  In  the  war  program — have  been 
marked  out  by  Bureau  of  Mines  engineers 
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during  the  past  3  years  In  an  area  of  about 
1,400  square  miles  in  the  central  Arkansas 
bauxite  belt.  Bureau  officials  have  reported 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
The  plotting  of  these  additional  reserves 
of  bauxite  followed  extensive  geophysical 
surveys  started  by  the  Bureau  early  in  1942, 
or  Just  a  few  months  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
With  sensitive  geophysical  Instruments,  the 
Bureau  explored  underground  formations  to 
weed  out  unfavorable  areas  and  furnish  a 
blueprint  for  the  drlUing  program  that 
followed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  geophysical  explora- 
tion, a  total  of  1.300.245  feet  of  holes— more 
than  246  miles— were  drUled  by  other  Bureau 
crews  or  contractors  In  subsequent  months, 
and  an  estimated  9.307.000  tons  of  bauxite 
of  a  grade  suitable  for  direct  use  by  Industry 
for  metals,  abrasives,  and  chemicals  were 
blocked  out  In  Saline  and  Pulaski  Cc unties. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  12-year  supp'.y  of  com- 
mercial bauxite  at  the  normal  peacetime  rate 
of  consumption  in  the  United  States. 

An  additional  3.825,000  tons  of  marginal 
ore  described  as  usable  for  metal  cr  chemical 
purposes  were  charted,  together  with  several 
million  tons  of  high-alumina  and  bauxlttc 
clays  that  must  await  further  metallurgical 
developments  before  it  can  be  used  com- 
mercially. 

A  new  Bureau  of  Mines  publication  Jtist 
released  to  the  public.  Geophysical  Survey 
of  Arkansas  Bauxite  Region,  describes  In 
detail  the  early  geophysical  work.  The  drlU- 
Ing  program  and  the  estimated  tonnages  of 
bauxite  are  covered  in  other  Bureau  manu- 
script reports,  some  of  which  have  been  issued 
and  some  of  which  have  not  been  published 
because  of  wartime  security  regulations. 

Significant  Is  the  fact  that  the  geophysical 
work  eliminated  many  geological  formations 
where  there  was  little  likelihood  of  finding 
bauxite,  according  to  Bureau  officials,  result- 
ing In  economy  and  speed  In  the  drilling  and 
discovery  program  later.  Although  geophys- 
ical surveys  were  made  In  "seven  Arkansas 
counties,  the  search  narrowed  down  to  two 
counties— Pulaski  and  Saline— and  It  was 
here  that  the  bulk  of  the  reserves  were 
charted. 

At  the  peak  of  the  drllUng  activity,  there 
were  20  drill  crews  in  the  field  in  Arkansas, 
but  the  project  is  now  nearlng  completion 
and  there  are  only  12  crews  working.  Much 
bauxite  was  found  at  depths  supposed  to  pre- 
clude economical  exploitation,  and  the  Bu- 
reau has  undertaken  studies  to  develop  new 
methcds  of  mining  the  material. 

A  break -down  reveals  that  since  May  1, 
1942.  the  drilling  program  has  blocked  out 
28  621  000  tons  of  bauxite  and  bauxltlc  clays 
in  Arkansas,  and  this  figure  includes  the 
9,807000  tons  of  commercial  grade  bauxite. 
Another  29.821.000  tons  of  bauxite  and  baux- 
ltlc clays  are  estimated  to  be  present  but  this 
has  not  been  completely  delineated  and 
proven.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  crews  chart- 
ed 17.917,000  tons  of  high-alumina  clay,  and 
they  p:ace  the  indicated  and  Inferred  Clays 
at  about  73.C0O.00O  tens. 

As  the  supply  of  native  high-grade  bauxite 
In  the  United  States  Is  limited  and  the  war 
has  made  heavy  drains  on  resources,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  is  building  a  50-ton-a-day  pilot 
ore-dressing  mill  at  Bauxite,  Ark.,  to  test  the 
commercial  feasibility  of  a  Bureau  process  for 
concentrating  low-grade  bauxite  for  use  In 
existing  Bayer  Alumina  plants.  Expected  to 
go  Into  operation  this  summer,  the  pilot  mill 
is  another  step  In  the  Bureau's  program  of 
utilizing  large  reserves  of  low-grade  ores  to 
make  the  United  States  as  independent  as 
possible  of  imported  strategic  minerals  and 
meUls.  Only  by  charting  accurately  and  ex- 
ploiting fully  its  second-grade  bauxite,  alu- 
nlte  and  alumina  clays  can  the  Nation  be  as- 
sured of  supplies  of  aluminum  In  time  of  war, 
Bureau  offlclals  maintain. 

In  the  3  years  preceding  1941,  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  bauxite  Uied  in  the  United 


States  was  Imported,  largely  from  South 
America,  according  to  the  newly  publUhed 
report  on  the  Arkansas  geophysical  surveys 
written  by  J.  R.  Thoenen.  district  engineer  in 
Arkansas,  M.  C.  Malamphy,  project  engineer, 
and  J.  L.  Vallely.  mining  engineer.  Soon 
after  the  war  began,  aluminum  consumption 
increased  so  rapidly  that  it  became  difficult 
to  Import  enough  bauxite  under  convoy  pro- 
tection to  supply  the  domestic  aluminum  in- 
dustry. 

To  offset  this  emergency.  Congress  passed 
the  Second  Supplemental  National  Defense 
Act  of  1941,  authorizing  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  the  Geological  Survey  to  Investigate  do- 
mestic reserves  of  bauxite  and  alunite  ores 
and  alumina  clays.  Since  Arkansas  already 
produced  mcwe  than  95  percent  of  the  baux- 
ite mined  in  the  United  States  and  hed  vir- 
tually all  of  the  known  reeerves,  the  Bureau 
drew  up  an  exploration  program  for  that  State 
calling  for  geophysical  surveys  of  the  entire 
region  surrounding  the  known  bauxite  de- 
posits and  core  drilling  to  check  the  results 
of  the  surveys. 

Bauxite  is  usually  found  near  the  earth's 
surface.  The  geophysical  surveys  in  Pulaski 
and  Saline  Counties  showed  that  the  erosion- 
exposed  outcrops  where  bauxite  was  concen- 
trated were  domes,  or  a  huge,  irregular  buried 
mass  of  rocks,  leading  Bureau  engineers  to 
believe  that  other  similar  domes  existed  below 
the  surface.  Core  drilling  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  10  such  domes,  but  only  two  pro- 
truded through  the  Midway  geological  forma- 
tion and  offered  possibilities  for  the  occur- 
rence of  bauxite. 

Incomplete  drilling  on  these  two  newly 
discovered  domes  has  disclosed  showings  of 
bauxite,  and  one  hole  has  Indicated  an  ore 
body  of  considerable  size.  However,  further 
drilling  will  be  necessary  to  block  out  this 
and  any  other  bodies  of  ore  which  may  be 
present. 

A  copy  of  Report  of  Investigations  3791, 
Geophysical  Survey  of  Arkansas  Bauxite 
Region,  which  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
instruments  and  procedures  employed,  map 
Illustrations,  and  logs  of  holes  drilled,  may 
be  obtained  without  charge  by  applying  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Let  Us  Be  Realistic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWA6E 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  of  mine,  who,  as  I  under- 
stand the  facts,  has  been  a  lifelong  Dem- 
ocrat and  is  a  practicing  attorney.  He 
is  a  student  of  history  and  political 
science,  is  an  accountant,  and  has  a  good 
understanding  of  the  science  of  finance. 
He  is  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  family  and  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry.  His  family  has  contributed 
liberally  to  the  present  war  effort,  both 
in  the  armed  forces  and  financially. 

The  letter  which  this  constituent  has 
sent  me  is  thought  provoking,  and  from 
a  historical  and  prophetic  standpoint, 
challenges  our  most  earnest  considera- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  quote  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  the  letter  of  this  gen- 
tleman: 


Now  take  the  proposed  peace  formula 
called  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  and 
Yalta  Conference  which  is  to  be  summed  up 
at  the  San  Francisco  Peace  Conference 
and  let  us  look  at  the  thing  in  a  realistic 
manner.  In  the  first  place,  no  peace  agree- 
ment or  plan  can  amount  to  anything  If  it  is 
Just  a  mere  paper  document.  There  must  be 
something  more  behind  it:  some  reason  for 
its  existence — a  real  moral  and  spiritual 
backing  by  the  contributing  powers. 

The  fact  that  we  want  peace,  that  England 
would  like  to  have  peace  and  pursue  her 
dreams  of  empire  undisturbed,  and  that 
Russia  wants  petice  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  peace  is  to  be  achieved.  Peace  must  t>e 
established  upon  a  sound,  moral,  natural, 
geographical,  and  economic  foundation;  oth- 
erwise, it  can  never  exist  except  at  the  point 
of  a  gun,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  peace  to  endure  must 
be  grounded  upon  the  fundamental  promise 
that  there  is  a  reason,  naturally,  geographi- 
caUy,  and  economically  for  the  three  con- 
tributing governmental  units  to  exist.     For 
esample,  Russia  has  everv  reason  for  a  con- 
tinued and  expanding  pwlitlcai  and  economic 
existence.     She  has  manpower,  natural  re- 
feoxirces.  territory,  and  a  working,  virile  peo- 
ple.   France  and  England  are  two  counUies 
whose  manpower  and  virility  are  decidedly  on 
the  decline.    Both  of  these  countries'  colonial 
systems  were  outmoded  50  years  ago  and  have 
continued    to    function    only    becatase    the 
United  States  came  to  their  aid,  first  In  1317 
and  now  again.     In  fact,  France's  colonial 
empire  Is  at  an  end  now.    England's  colonial 
empire  will  fall  also  unless  we  maintain  It. 
If  we  are  to  und'^rtake  the  proposition  of 
maintaining  colonial  empires  for  Ergland  and 
France,  we  have  taken  on  a  very  large  Job 
indeed.     When  our  leaders  make  the  state- 
ment that  our  frontier  is  on  the  Rhine  we 
are  in  fact  saying  to  the  world  that  we  intend 
to  maintain  the  French  and  British  empires 
in  status  quo. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  world,  if  It  Is  ever 
to  echleye  any  degree  of  stability  and  peace, 
must  fall  Into  about  three  or  four  political, 
geographical,  and  economic  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. 

Rursia  would  dominate  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  China  and  India  dominating 
the  other  portion  of  Asia.  The  United  States 
would  dominate  North  and  South  America. 
Some  country,  possibly  England  or  France, 
would  dominate  a  portion  of  Europe  and  a 
portion  of  north  Africa.  A  peace  agreement 
which  does  not  recognlae  these  political  and 
economic  factors  is  artificial  and  can  only 
mean  another  war. 

The  present  peace  proposal  called  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposal,  as  I  see  It.  is  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  England  to  secure  the 
comn  Itment  of  the  Jnlted  States  to  a  plan 
which  will  protect  her  against  Russia  and 
which  will  guarantee  her  colonial  position, 
particularly  In  India  and  China.  That  Is  a 
large  responsibility  for  the  United  States  to 
undertake. 

At  the  rUk  of  being  called  a  mldwestern 
isolationist  I  say  to  you  that  this  country 
never  had  any  business  and  does  not  now  have 
any  business  trying  to  dominate  European 
politics,  unless  It  Is  our  intention  to  become 
an  imperialistic  world  power.  If  that  is  to 
be  our  future  then  we  must  insist  on  setting 
up  our  own  controUed  satellite  European 
and  Asiatic  states  and  not  permit  Russia  or 
England  to  establish  them  and  then  call  on 
us  for  aid  in  maintaining  some  artificial  eco- 
nomic or  political  unit.  We  must  either 
stay  out  of  European  politics  or  get  in  with 
both  feet.  We  cannot  have  England  and 
France  attempting  to  dominate  European 
politics  on  one  side  and  Russia  on  the  other 
and  when  a  clash  comes  have  one  or  the  other 
call  on  us  to  aid  them. 

If  we  are  to  b.  continually  pushed  Into 
European  wars  and  get  the  country  involved 
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out  of  trouble,  then  we  must  be  the  on« 
who  win  dominate  the  European  political  -It- 
iiatlon  and  tay  how  and  when  these  buffer 
countrlea  ahall  be  set  up  and  how  they  shall 
be  maintained:  otherwise  we  waste  our  man- 
power and  our  substance  on  innumerable 
war*  and  accompll'sh  nothing  except  to  sup- 
port luropean  political  units  which  shall  b« 
•elected  by  us  from  time  to  time.  In  the  past 
tboM  selected  by  our  politicians  have  been 
England  and  Prance. 

The  Russians  and  ♦he  English  as  well  a« 
the  French  have  adopted  very  realistic  view- 
points on  the  whole  matter.  Never  at  any 
time  have  their  ever  aided  our  Government 
In  any  of  our  dlfflcullles  except  if  It  pleased 
or  suited  their  then  ruling  powers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  England  has  been  against  our 
country  for  years  and  even  now  is  attempting 
to  put  us  under  trade  disadvantages  by  the 
cmnlre-domlnated  plan. 

S^ntlmentallflts  have  played  upon  our 
sympathies  saying  that  Prance  was  the  coun- 
try to  whom  we  owed  our  Independence. 
This  Is  partly  true.  History  does  not,  how- 
ever, bear  out  that  unqualified  statement. 
The  fact  of  the  business  Is  that  Prance  was 
fighting  England  at  the  time  and  came  over 
here  as  a  means  of  forwarding  her  fight 
against  England.  England  and  France  had 
been  at  war  with  each  other  for  over  a  hun- 
dred years,  prior  to  1T76.  Prance  has  since 
proven  herself  to  be  realistically  Inclined 
when  she  sent  her  governmentally  backed 
Maxlmlllian  with  his  dream  of  an  empire  to 
Mexico  and  brought  about  a  very  unpleas- 
ant situation  lor  us.  England  has  always 
been  practical  and  has  wasted  no  sentiment 
on  us.  She  has  cared  little  for  this  country 
except  for  what  could  be  extracted  by  her 
from  our  people. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  we  had  the  War 
of  1812.  She  then  aided  the  Confederacy 
In  Ita  attempt  to  break  up  our  country.  Less 
than  50  years  ago  we  almost  had  a  break 
over  the  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  situa- 
tion. England  sent  a  number  of  warships 
to  enforce  her  demands  and  we  very  nearly 
came  to  blows.  When  we  built  the  Panama 
Canal  the  Hays-Pauncefote  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  a  gun  at  our  head  and  we  got 
the  short  end  of  the  trade  there.  Inci- 
dentally this  treaty  ought  to  be  abrogated 
and  set  aside  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
or  whenever  the  final  wind-up  of  this  affair 
In  Europe  and  Asia  Is  worked  out. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  situation.  We 
have  been  sending  our  manpower  into  the 
Southwest  Pacific  and  we  have  withstood  all 
of  the  attacks  and  all  of  the  war  there,  have 
recaptured  many  islands  taken  by  the  Japs 
and  almost  before  oiu"  men  got  out  of  battle 
the  British  flag  was  t>elng  raised  over  the 
Islands  which  we  had  captured  and  the  Brit- 
ish High  Commissioners  were  taking  over 
the  functions  of  running  the  islands'  affairs. 
This  has  been  done  time  after  time  In  the 
Pacific  but  not  a  word  has  been  breathed  to 
our  people  about  It. 

Mention  is  being  made  that  we  are  going 
to  recover  Borneo  and  Java  and  other  areas 
by  our  manpower  and  our  conduct  of  the  war, 
•cd  then  hand  them  back  to  the  Dutch  who 
in  turn  will  hold  us  up  again  on  tin  and 
rubber  as  they  have  been  doing  in  the  past 
In  coop)eration  with  their  English  financiers. 

Turning  to  the  western  war  front  we  find 
there  our  men  who  have  been  drafted  by  the 
millions,  but  do  we  find  any  men  drafted  by 
the  British  Dominions?  Not  a  one.  Aus- 
tralia has  never  sent  a  drafted  man  anywhere 
outside  of  Australia.  Canada  has  not  drafted 
a  man  to  fight  anywhere  outsde  of  Canada. 
The  same  is  true  with  South  Africa  and  India. 
Only  a  few  E.".glish  or  British  soldiers  have 
ever  appeared  on  the  western  front.  Less 
than  one  army  out  of  all  the  British  Isles 
•nd  the  Brltisii  Dominions  is  fighting  on  the 
western  front  while  we  have  millions  of  men 
over  there  fighting  in  a  European  War  ex- 
pending our  substance  and  our  manpower  in 
an  attempt  to  maintain  the  English  Empire. 
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almoet  complete  within  our  continental 
areas.  This  only  brings  more  emphasis  upon 
that  which  I  have  just  stated— that  we 
should  bring  Canada  and  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  and  at  least  a  large  part  of 
South  America  within  our  economic  and 
political  spheres  of  Influence,  With  these 
countries  added  we  would  have  our  reserves 
Immensely  supplemented. 

If  we  do  not  undertake  some  long  range 
planning  of  this  sort  we  shall  find  ourselvea 
out  of  these  important  reserves  without 
which  no  country  can  exist  economically  for 
a  period  and  without  which  no  country  can 
prosecute  a  successful  war.  and  we  will  find 
EIngland  or  some  other  country  controlling 
the  seas  and  dominating  our  country. 

Another  thing  Is  that  our  Government  Is 
winning  the  war  and  should  be  the  one  to 
make  the  decisions.  Instead,  it  is  being 
pushed  Into  the  background.  We  are  told 
that  when  Germany  Is  finally  conquered  that 
the  Russians  will  control  all  of  northern  and 
eastern  Germany.  The  Brllsh  will  control  all 
of  the  rich  Ruhr  area  containing  all  the 
mines  and  Industries;  whereas,  the  Ameri- 
cans will  control  the  mountainous  areas  and 
the  poor  part  of  Germany,  The  French  will 
control  the  rich  Rhine  province. 

In  other  words,  we  are  being  pushed  Into 
the  position  where  we  will  be  obliged  to 
support  a  large  part  of  the  German  people 
because  the  area  which  Is  proposed  to  be  as- 
signed to  us  win  be  nonsupportlng.  The 
area  which  the  British  control  will  be  sup- 
porting; likewise  the  Russian  and  French 
areas  of  control.  This  again  simply  shows 
the  manner  In  which  American  diplomats 
seem  to  get  whatever  nobody  else  wants  and 
foots  the  bill  for  all. 

I  trust  that  the  above  has  not  been  too 
long,  nor  too  rambling,  and  that  It  gives  you 
some  of  my  ideas  on  the  problems  sought  to 
be  solved  by  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal 
and  the  coming  San  Francisco  Conference. 


Farley  on  Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  15. 1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  May  10. 1945,  touching  upon 
statements  contained  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley 
at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Presidential  succession.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  subject  of  this  speech  will 
be  the  basis  for  legislative  action  shortly. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

FAKLZT    ON    PRESIDENTIAI.    8TJCCESSION 

James  A.  Parley,  in  an  address  at  Hazle- 
ton, Pa.,  yesterday,  stressed  an  important 
matter  which  rises  above  politics  to  the  plane 
of  statesmanship  and  far-reaching  publio 
policy— namely,  the  defects  and  dangers  ia 
the  present  provisions  for  Presidential  suc- 
cession. 

Pointing  to  the  existing  statute  which  puts 
the  Secretary  of  State  next  In  succession  after 
the  Vice  President,  followed  by  other  Cabinet 
members,  Mr.  Farley  says: 

"Under  our  present  method,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  is  In  the 
unique  position  of  being  able  to  choose  hla 
own  successor  without  reference  to  the  elec- 
torate.   In  his  case,  a  vacancy  caused  by  his 
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death,  resignation,  or  removal.  Is  filled  by 
the  SecreUry  of  SUte  wfom  he  appoints, 
subject  only  to  Senau  coiflrmatlon.  This 
possible  short-circuiting  of  the  electorate  Is 
a  gap  in  our  democratic  procedure  that  we 
have  not  yet  solved." 

Mr.  Farley  also  notes  fist  In  the  event 
of  a  President-elect  an.  a  V  ce  President-elect 
both  dying  before  they  took  office,  the  choos- 
ing of  a  President  would  spparently  devolve 
upon  the  House  of  Repreientatlves.  But  if 
the  House  should  divide  and  deadlock  be- 
yond Inauguration  Day,  ihe  "appallng  re- 
sult" might  be  that  "until  such  time  as  the 
deadlock  was  broken  this  country  would  be 
without  a  Chief  Executive." 

The  time  has  come.  Mr  Farley  urges,  for 
a  thorough  study  of  this  whole  question  by  a 
special  commission  compoHed  of  Senate  and 
House  Members,  one  or  more  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  "perhaps  one 
Supreme  Coiut  Justice  sehcted  by  the  Chief 
Justice."  The  comralsslou  should  recom- 
mend such  constitutional  amendment  or 
Buch  legislation,  or  both,  as  may  be  needed. 

The  Farley  suggestion  Is  not  pwlitlcal. 
Neither  is  It  academic.  Death  Is  no  re- 
specter of  democratic  procetses.  There  is  but 
duty  and  common  sense  in  oeing  prepared. 


WACs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  15,  19i5 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  to 
the  WAC's  on  yesterday,  their  third 
birthday: 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  pride 
that  I  greet  the  Women's  Army  Corps  on  still 
another  birthday  and  offer  my  congratula- 
tions on  a  Job  well  done.  Able  Colonel  Hobby 
and  her  WACs  can  well  lie  proud  of  their 

record.  ,  ^^  . 

You  are  today  proven  soldiers  of  the  armed 
forces.  You  are  doing  a  vital  work  at  home 
and  on  foreign  shores  that  was  a  mighty 
factor  in  speeding  victory  over  Germany,  and 
will  be  even  more  helpful  against  the  Japa- 
nese. Women  everywhere  in  this  country  of 
ours  could  thrill  with  a  new  pride  when  the 
surrender  of  Germany  came  just  a  few  days 
ago  with  the  knowledge  that  they  have  a 
new  and  tremendously  important  status  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country.  The  work  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  has  been  a  source  of  pride 
to  us  for  many  years,  but  you  have  written 
a  new  and  very  important  <  hapter  in  history. 
More  glorious  pages  will  lie  written  before 
the  peace  we  all  pray  for  can  be  brought  to 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  doubters  today. 

By  your  work  you  have  made  yotir  place  In 
the  Army.  High-ranking  officers  continue  to 
testify  to  your  value  in  their  reports  of  oper- 
ations abroad  and  preparations  at  home. 
Calls  for  your  services  continue" to  come  in. 
Jobs  that  were  entrusted  only  to  highly 
trained  officers  and  enlisted  men  are  now 
yours.  And  you  are  doing  them  as  they  never 
were  done  before.  Other  jDbs  never  thought 
of  before  you  have  quietly  set  up  and  made 
them  function. 

As  these  records  of  th<-  efficiency  of  the 
Women's  Army  Corps  ccme  in  day  after 
day— as  hard-boiled  comniandlng  cfBcers  at 
home  and  abroad  contlnui;  to  demand  more 
and  more  be  sent — as  men  who  but  a  short 


time  ago  saw  no  place  In  the  Army  for  women 
now  rise  day  after  day  to  sing  your  praises, 
you  can  understand  my  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Pride  and  satisfaction— yes.  But  not  siu-- 
pr.se.  I  knew  the  capabilities  of  the  Amer- 
ican woman  and  I  knew  that  she  desired  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  her  menfolk  in  this, 
the  greatest  strtiggle  to  preserve  civllluition 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  And  I  knew,  fur- 
ther, that  she  was  capable  of  any  job  that 
the  Army  demanded  of  her. 

Tlie  very  fact  that  your  work  today  Is  not 
dramatized  now  as  it  was  2  years  or  even 
a  year  afo.  Is  testimony  to  your  own  effi- 
ciency, your  own  modesty,  and  your  own 
ability.  The  Army  and  the  country  have 
accepted  you  In  the  status  you  asked  for, 
that  of  soldier  on  equal  terms  with  ycur 
men.  Ycu  have  been  so  accepted  because 
you  have  earned  It.  You  have  earned  it  by 
quietly  fitting  Into  the  Army  routine,  by 
doing  your  work  as  soldiers  do  it,  with  no 
thought  of  self,  but  of  duty.  In  other  words, 
you  have  become  soldiers — and  there  Is  no 
higher  tribute. 

There  Is  much  ahead  for  the  WAC's.  The 
job  is  not  finished.  Even  with  the  close  of 
hostilities  In  the  Pacific,  which  I  pray  may 
be  sooner  than  we  now  expect,  there  will 
be  a  great  need  for  your  services.  You  have 
become  such  a  vital  part  of  the  Army  ma- 
chinery that  you  will  be  demobilized  on  a 
point  system,  just  as  the  male  members  of 
the  Army.  No  special  privileges  »or  demo- 
bilization plans  were  considered  for  the 
WAC's,  they  were  so'.dlers.  and  that  ic  all 
there  was  to  It.  That  in  itself  indicates  your 
worth  to  the  war  effort  and  better  still. 
that  the  Army  has  accepted  ycu  as  you  wished 
to  be  accepted.  It  is  not  now  the  time  to 
speak  of  the  future  of  the  Women's  Army 
Corps,  but  I  can  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  it  has  well  earned  a  plai 
In  the  peacetime  establishment. 

I  can  visualize  for  you  a  greater  part  In 
the  peace  because  of  your  service  In  the  war. 
Certainly,  you  will  have  a  greater  understand- 
ing of  the  tremendous  problems  ahead.  Ycu 
most,  certainly,  have  a  greater  hatred  for 
war  than  ever  before,  and  will  therefore 
be  more  effective  In  the  fight  to  maintain 
future  peece. 

You  win  understand  more  clearly  the  prob- 
lems of  rehabilitation  of  our  men.  You  can 
have  a  great  and  worth-while  share  In  solv- 
ing that  very,  very  important  obligation. 
Your  place  in  the  peacetime  world  will  most 
certainly  be  greater,  because  you  will  speak 
from  knowledge  and  the  strength  of  service 
and  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Ycu  have  earned 
the  right  to  speak  and  the  right  to  equality 
of  participation  in  the  future  of  o\u-  country. 
On  your  third  birthday,  then,  members 
of  the  Women's  Army  Corps.  I  gieet  ycu  and 
congratulate  you.  1  speak  from  the  depth  of 
my  heart  when  I  say  that  you  have  Justified, 
many,  many  times  over,  all  the  efforts  that 
v;cre  necessary  to  give  you  this  opportunity. 
I  am  proud  of  you,  each  and  every  one.  officer 
or  enlisted  personnel — In  the  eternal  routine 
on  the  home  camps,  or  In  the  exciting  battle 
areas  abroad— one  and  all,  at  home  or  abroad, 
you  have  well  merited  the  accolade  of  "Good 
soldiers," 


Editors'  Report  on  German  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  May  15, 1945 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 
0peaker,  the  congressional  committee's 


report  presented  to  Congress  today  as 
a  result  of  their  Investigation  of  German 
atrocities  Is  a  splendid  document,  which 
presents  logically,  clearly,  and  forcefully 
the  facts  relating  to  the  brutalities  and 
atrocities  which  they  found  In  Germany 
from  their  recent  visit  there,  as  a  result 
of  an  Invitation  from  General  Eisen- 
hower. 

Several  days  ago  there  was  released  a 
report  by  18  American  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, who  also  investigated  the  Ger- 
man prison  camps  at  the  Invitation  of 
General  Eisenhower,  and  this  report 
should  also  be  incorporated  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  under  leave  granted,  same  Is 
submitted  herewith. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  report  con- 
firms and  corroborates  that  of  the  con- 
gressional committee  with  reference  to 
the  calculated  and  organized  brutality 
of  the  Nazis,  which  makes  the  blood  of 
civilized    people    everywhere    boll   with 
righteous  indignation. 
The  report  follows: 
Editors  Condemn  Nazis'  BBUTALrrr — Eight- 
een Who  Toured  German  Camps  Call  for 
Punishment  or  Paett  and  Armt  LEAOExa 
Washington,  May  5.— Eighteen  American 
editors  and  publishers  who  toured  German 
prison    camps    at    the    invitation    of    Gen. 
Dwlght    D.    Elsenhower    today    urged    the 
United   States  to  adopt  a  strong  policy  on 
war  criminals  and  to  empower  speedily  the 
War  Crimes  Commission  to  put  such  a  policy 
Into  effect. 

The  statement,  released  by  the  War  De- 
partment while  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
men  were  still  abroad,  said  the  investigation 
convinced  them  that  the  Nazis  pursued  a 
master  plan  of  calculated  and  organized 
brutality. 

TEXT  or  statement 

The  text  of  the  statement  follows: 

"This  delegation  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine editors  was  brou:;ht  to  Europe  at  the 
tuggestlon  of  General  Eisenhower  to  Investi- 
gate reports  of  German   atrocities. 

"We  have  visited  and  spent  considerable 
time  investigating  the  prison  camps  at 
Buchenwald  and  Dachau.  We  have  inter- 
viewed recently  freed  political  prisoners, 
slave  laborers  and  civilians  of  many  nation- 
alities. We  have  studied  a  great  mats  of 
documents  covering  the  German  occupation 
of  France  which  contained  photographic  evi- 
dence and  testimony  taken  In  many  places 
and  painstakingly  authenticated  with  the 
sworn  statements  of  witnesses  and  victims. 

"The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that  the 
Nazis  had  a  master  plan  for  their  political 
prison  camps.  That  plan  was  based  upon 
a  policy  of  calculated  and  organized  brutal- 
ity. The  evidence  we  have  seen  Is  not  p  mere 
assembling  of  local  or  unassoclated  Incidents. 
It  Is  convincing  proof  that  brutality  was  the 
basic  Nazi  system  and  method. 

"This  brutality  took  different  forms  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  with  different  groups.  The 
basic  pattern  varied  little. 

"Actual  Nazi  methods  ran  the  gamut  from 
deliberate  starvation  and  routine  beatings 
to  sadistic  tortures  too  horrible  and  too  per- 
verted to  be  publicly  described.  Murder  was 
a  commonplace. 

"Prisoners  whose  only  crime  was  that  they 
disagreed  or  were  suspected  of  disagreeing 
with  the  Nazi  philosophy  were  treated  with 
uniform  cruelty.  When  death  came,  as  to 
multiplied  thotisands  of  them  it  did.  It  mtist 
have  been  a  relief  from  worse  than  death. 

"By  these  tortures  most  of  the  Jews  In 
prison  camps  had  already  been  destroyed. 
After  the  Jews,  the  most  cruelly  treated  vic- 
tims were  the  Rtisslans  and  the  Poles. 

"To  the  basic  policy  of  brutality  toward 
political  prisoners  there  were,  however,  no 
significant  exceptions. 
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"This,  we  believe,  Is  the  Inexorable  conse- 
quence of  the  whole  Nael-Oerman  phlloeo- 
phy.  By  this  philosophy  and  the  cunning 
and  persistence  with  which  It  was  propa- 
gated the  German  mind  became  contami- 
nated and  diseased. 

'•Por  theee  crimes  the.  German  people  can- 
not be  allowed  to  escape  their  share  of  the 
responsibility.  Just  punishment  mujst  be 
meted  out  to  the  outstanding  party  leaders 
and  the  German  general  staff,  to  party  cflice- 
holders.  to  all  members  of  the  Gestapo,  all 
member  of  the  SS  (elite  guard).  Simple 
Justice  and  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
require  that  all  these,  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion, be  Indicted  as  war  criminals. 

"In  punishing  these  crimes  the  historic 
principle  of  Individual  and  personal  responsi- 
bility must  be  preserved  and  all  those  respon- 
sible for  these  atrocities  mvist  be  punished  In 
accord  with  the  accepted  laws  of  civilized 
nations. 

"We  strorgly  urge  that  United  Nations  pol- 
icy In  regard  to  w^ar  criminals  be  speedily 
agreed  to  and  the  War  Crimes  Commission 
speedily  empowered  to  put  those  policies  into 
action. 

"As  we  witness  the  collapse  of  the  Nazis' 
experiment  In  ruthlessness  and  totalitarian- 
ism, we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  on  earth  until  the  right 
of  the  earth's  peoples  to  life,  llt>erty.  and  the 
pxirsult  of  happiness  Is  recognized  and  pro- 
tected under  law." 

Signed  by: 

Julius  Ochs  Adler.  the  New  York  Times. 

Malcolm  Blngay,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Amon  Carter.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

Norman  Chandler.  Los  Angeles  Times. 

William  L.  Chenery.  Collier's. 

E.  Z.  Dlmltman.  Chicago  Sun. 

John  Randolph  Hearst.  Hearst  newspapers. 

Ben  Hlbbs.  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Stanlev  High,  Reader's  Digest. 

Ben  McKelway,  Washington  Star. 

William  I.  Nichols.  This  Week  magazine. 

L.  K.  Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Tlmes- 
Plca3rune. 

Joseph  Pulitzer.  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 
Gideon  Seymour.  lllnneapoUs  Star-Journal. 

Duke  Shocp.  Kansas  City  Star. 

Beverly  W.  Smith.  American  Magazine. 

Walker  Stone.  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance. 

M.  E.  Walter.  Houston  Chronicle. 


Benefits  for  Serricemen,  Ex-Servicemen, 
and  Their  Dependents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15,  1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
several  times  pointedly  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  benefits  intended  by  Congress 
for  servicemen,  ex-servicemen,  and  their 
dependents  are  frequently  not  received 
by  them,  generally.  I  believe,  because  of 
the  failure  of  potential  boneflciaries  to 
know  what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  un- 
der what  circumstances. 

The  technical  language  as  to  the  many 
laws  pertaining  to  those  serving  actively 
In  our  Nation's  armed  forces,  or  to  those 
who  have  so  served,  and  to  their  depend- 
ents, is  very  confusing. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
valid Pensions,  the  oldest  committee  m 
Congress  having  jurisdiction  over  legis- 


lation affecting  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. I  have  been  ir  tensely  Interest- 
ed In  such  legislation  foi  many  years.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  very  diBcult  for  me  to 
coordinate  all  such  legislation  in  my 
mind.  Not  all  of  such  la  ws  are  applicable 
to  all  such  persons:  in  fact,  most  of  them 
are  applicable  only  to  certain  groups, 
under  certain  condition;. 

How  to  bring  order  c  ut  of  this  chaos 
so  that  those  in  each  si  ch  groups  might 
be  put  on  notice  as  to  ;he  rights,  privi- 
leges preferences,  and  )enefits  to  which 
they  might  be  eligible,  without  requiring 
them  to  read  too  much  rbout  other  bene- 
fits to  which  they  could  never  be  entitled, 
has  been  very  baffling. 

The  key  to  the  solut  on  of  this  maze 
of  material  was,  I  beieve.  formulated 
about  2  years  ago  by  my  good  friend. 
Millard  W.  Rice,  the  national-service 
director  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, now  the  de;.n  an  ong  the  national 
legislative  representatives  of* the  major 
veteran  organizations. 

Mr.  Rice  has  recently  revised  the  out- 
line then  prepared  as  o  all  such  bene- 
fits, a  scanning  of  wtiich  will  speedily 
inform  any  servicemai  .  ex-serviceman, 
or  his  or  her  dependen  as  to  what  gov- 
ernmental benefits,  if  any.  he  or  she 
might  be  entitled  to  under  the  circum- 
stances indicated. 

Those  who  read  such  outline  should  be 
cautioned  that  more  c  etailed  informa- 
tion concerning  each  sach  point  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion, or  from  such  otter  governmental 
agency  as  may  b«  coi  cerned  with  the 
application  of  the  particular  law  indi- 
cated. 

Active  servicemen,  discharged  veter- 
ans, and  the  dependent!  of  veterans  have 
the  privilege  of  request  ng  needed  advice 
and  assistance  from  the  service  officers 
of  any  of  the  several  congressionally 
chartered  service  organizations:  The 
Disabled  American  Vet  jrans — D.  A.  V. — 
which  is  comjx)sed  exclusively  of  those 
American  citizens  who  have  been  either 
wounded,  gassed,  inji  red,  or  disabled 
while  serving  honorably  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Spates,  or  of  some 
country  allied  with  it,  during  time  of 
war:  the  American  Legion,  composed  of 
honorably  discharged  iJeterans  of  World 
War  No.  1  and  World  War  No.  2;  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  \^ars — referred  to 
as  the  V.  P.  W. — coiiposed  solely  of 
America's  campaign-t  adge  war,  cam- 
paign, and  expedition  'eterans:  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Most  applicants  wou  d  be  wise  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tec  mical  knowledge 
and  exp>erience  of  the  service  officers  of 
such  organizations.  The  D.  A.  V.,  in- 
cidentally, has  made  arrangements  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  whereby 
handicapped  veterans  ( if  World  War  No. 
2,  having  the  necessars  educational  pre- 
requisites and  qualifications,  and  deeply 
imbued  with  a  desire  t3  assist  their  fel- 
low disabled  veterans,  i  nd  their  depend- 
ents, are  being  trained,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  ^  o.  16,  toward  the 
objective  of  becomin  : 
ployees  of  the  Disable  1  American  Vet 
erans,  as  national  serv  ce  officers 

Such  vocational  traning  consists  of 
6  months  of  academic 
American    University, 


training  at  the 
in    Washington. 


D.  C,  supplemented  by  up  to  18  months 
of  on-the-job  placement  training  under 
three  different  experienced  national 
D.  A.  V.  service  officers.  Such  rehabili- 
tated trainees  will  then  be  employed  by 
the  D.  A.  V.  as  full-time  national-service 
officers,  and  will  be  located  in  the  many 
regional  offices  and  facilities  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  in  Army  and 
Navy  discharge  centers. 

During  such  period  of  vocational 
training,  these  D.  A.  V.  national-service 
officer  trainees  have  their  disability  pen- 
sions from  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Increased,  If  not  already  entitled  to  more, 
to  $92  per  month,  plus  $11.50  for  a  wife, 
and  plus  $5.75  for  each  minor  child  or 
dependent  parent.  In  addition  thereto, 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
D.  A.  V.  pays  them  $25  per  month  while 
at  the  University,  and  thereafter  $50  per 
month,  with  periodic  Increases  on  the 
basis  of  their  respective  Increased  effec- 
tiveness as  assistant  national  service 
officers. 

The  first  class  was  started  at  the 
American  University  on  October  16, 1944. 
Additional  groups  of  up  to  50  have  since 
then  been  enrolled  each  10  weeks  and 
will,  after  May  21.  1945.  be  enrolled  each 
12  weeks,  into  such  training  course,  for 
at  least  an  additional  year. 

This  expansion  of  Its  Nation-wide 
service  setup  by  the  D.  A.  V.  is  considered 
essential  in  order  to  extend  needed  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  increasing  number 
of  disabled  dischargees,  as  to  their  varied 
rights  under  complicated  laws,  and  as 
to  how  factually  and  technically  to  es- 
tablish entitlement  to  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  and  equitably  en- 
titled, and  also  to  assist  them  In  becom- 
ing integrated  back  into  useful,  self- 
sustaining,  self-respecting  civilian  living. 
Mr.  Rice  assures  me  that  the  outline 
prepared  by  him  has  been  carefully 
checked  by  members  of  his  staff  and  by 
the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  make  sure 
of  Its  accuracy. 

I  here  insert  the  outline  prepared  by 
Mr.  Rice,  as  follows: 
Outline   of  Benettts  fos   Servicemen,   Ex- 

sebv^cemen,  and  their  dependents 

i.  benefits  fob  and  as  to  persons  serving  in 

armed  forces 

1.  Base  pay  ranges  from  $50  to  $138  per 
month  for  enlisted  personnel,  from  private 
or  apprentice  seaman,  up  through  seven 
grades  to  master  sergeant  or  chief  petty 
officer.  Base  pay  for  commissioned  person- 
nel begins  with  $150  per  month  for  second 
lieutenants  or  ensigns.  All  base  pay  of  en- 
listed men  Is  Increased  by  20  percent,  and 
of  all  officers  by  10  percent,  while  on  sea  duty 
or  serving  outside  the  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska.  Active  flying  duty,  in- 
cluding flights  In  gliders,  or  active  sub- 
marine duty.  Increases  the  base  pay  by  50 
percent,  and  active  parachutist  duty  by  $100 
per  month  for  officers  and  $50  per  month  for 
enlisted  men.  Enlisted  men  of  the  combat 
ground  forces  of  the  Army  who  are  author- 
ized to  wear  the  expert  Infantryman  badge 
or  combat  Infantryman  badge  are  entitled 
respectively  to  extra  pay  of  $5  and  $10  per 
month.  Certain  other  pay  Increases  ar« 
provided  for  specially  skilled  or  dangerous 
types  of  service.  Longevity  pay  Is  provided 
by  adding  5  percent  to  the  base  pay  for  each 
3  years  of  active  or  Reserve  service,  up  to 
30  years. 

2.  Monthly  allowances  will  be  granted  after 
June  1,  1942,  the  dependents  of  any  enlisted 
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individual,  male  or  female,  w  th  Cfrtaln  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  first  seven  grades,  upon 
written  application  therefor  by  the  service 
member  or  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  dependent 
in  class  A.  class  B.  or  class  B-1.  $50  for  a 
wife  alone,  plus  $30  for  the  flrst  child  and 
$20  for  each  additional  child;  for  a  child 
alone  $42  plus  $20  for  each  additional  child; 
for  one  dependent  parent  alone,  $50.  or  $68 
for  both,  plus  $11  for  each  dependent  brother 

or  sister.  . 

The  monthly  pay  of  the  service  member 
will  be  charged  with  the  amount  of  $22  per 
month  and  an  additional  amount  of  $5  per 
month  If  the  allowance  Is  payable  to  more 
that  one  class  of  dependent-^.  Class  A  In- 
cludes a  wife,  child,  or  former  wife,  divorced; 
class  B  includes  a  parent,  brother,  or  sister 
dependent  upon  the  enlisted  man  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  or  her  support.  Class 
B-1  includes  a  parent,  brother,  or  sister  de- 
pendent upon  the  enlisted  man  for  the  chief 
portion  of  his  or  her  support.  In  the  event 
of  death  during  active  service  the  next  of 
km  Is  entitled  to  a  gratuity  equal  to  the 
monthly  pay  of  the  deceased  for  a  period  of 
6  months. 

3.  National  service  life  fnsurance,  obtain- 
able without  examination  during  first  120 
days  of  active  service  and  thereafter  if  found 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be  a  good 
insurance  risk  (with  prlvUege  of  conversion 
after  1  year;  mandatory  conversion  before 
end  of  fifth  policy  year),  In  multiples  of  $500. 
from  $1  000  to  $10,000.  for  those  In  active 
service  since  October  8,  1940,  maturable  only 
by  death  of  the  Insured,  with  proviso  that 
premiums  may  be  waived  during  continuous 
total  disability,  which  commenced  after  he 
was  insured,  but  before  he  became  60  years 
of  age.  which  has  continued  for  6  consecutive 
months. 

4  Musterlng-out  payments  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  with  certain  exceptions, 
discharged  or  relieved  from  active  service 
under  honorable  conditions  on  or  after  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  In  the  amount  of  $100  for 
those  who  served  less  than  60  days.  $200  for 
those  who  served  60  days  or  more  only  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  $300  for  those  having  performed  active 
service  of  60  days  or  more  who  served  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States 
or  In  Alaska. 

5  Certain  protection  for  those  In  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  American  citizens,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, m  the  active  service  of  some  country 
allied  with  it  during  time  of  war  with  refer- 
ence to  private  hfe  Insurance  and  property 
rights  and  personal  Indebtedness,  when  abil- 
ity to  meet  obligations  Is  Impaired  by  such 
service,  through  judicial  process,  under  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors*  ClvU  Relief  Act  of  1940.  as 
amended.  (All  matters  affecting  real  cr  per- 
sonal property  rights  should  be  referred 
promptly  to  competent  local  attorneys  for 
assistance  and  advice.) 

6.  Allowances,  In  varying  amounts,  for 
clothing,  subsistence,  and  quarters  made  to 
officers  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  en- 
listed men,  as  well  as  up  to  $1,500  of  their 
base  pay  and  musterlng-out  payments,  upon 
their  discharge  from  service,  are  excluded 
from  Income  for  tax  purposes. 

7.  Nalurallzatlon  as  an  American  citizen 
by  the  easy  petition  method  as  to  any  alien 
while  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  as  well  as 
for  certain  war  veterans. 

n.  MONETARY  BENEFTrS  FOR  EX-EERVICE  PERSONS 

1.  Compensation  or  pension  for  disabilities 
proven  to  h.ive  been  incurred  In.  or  aggra- 
vated by  leason  of.  active  service  In  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  ranging 
from  $6.90  to  $300  per  month,  depending 
upon  the  nature,  desrce.  and  permanency  of 
the  disability,  and  the  time  of  Incurrence. 
Including  the  l5-percent  Increase  effective 
July  1.  1944.  in  the  monthly  rates  for  service- 
Incurred  disabilKy  exclusive  of  Uie  specal 
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awards  or  allowftnces  fixed  by  law.  but,  U  sin- 
gle and  without  dependents,  not  more  thaa 
$20  per  month  while  being  furnished  hos- 
pital treatment  or  domiciliary  care  by  any 
governmental  agency. 

2.  Retirement  benefiU  at  three-fourths  of 
base  pay  for  ceruln  Regular  officers  with 
permanent  handicapping  disabilities,  or 
after  a  certain  period  for  certain  types  of 
service,  or/and  the  attainment  of  certain 
ages;  and  for  certain  emergency,  provisional, 
probationary,  and  temporary  officers  with 
permanent  disabilities  of  requisite  degree, 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  acquired  in  ac- 
tive service.  In  fact,  in  line  of  duty. 

3.  Pensions  on  the  basis  of  age,  degree  of 
Inability  to  earn  a  living  and/or  length  of 
service  for- 


(1)  ClvU  War  veterans  In  the  amount  of 
$75  per  month,  and  Indian  wars  veterans, 
in  amounts  ranging  from  $20  to  $60  per 
month,  or  $100  if  in  need  of  a  regular  at- 
tendant, but  not  In  excess  of  ibc  as  to  those 
in  a  United  States  National  or  State  sol- 
diers' home  on  July  13,  1943,  but  if  thereafter 
furnished  hospital  treatment  or  domlcUlary 
care  by  any  governmental  agency,  only  $20, 
where  the  veteran  has  no  dependents. 

(2)  Veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer  Re- 
bellion, In  amounts  ranging  from  $12  to  $75 
per  month,  plus  varying  amounts  If  In 
need  of  regular  attendant,  with  total  not  to 
exceed  $100,  but  not  more  than  $50  monthly 
as  to  those  In  a  United  States  National  or 
State  soldiers'  home  on  July  13.  1943.  but 
where  the  veteran  has  no  dependents.  If 
thereafter  furnished  hospital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care  by  any  governmental 
agency,  only  $20. 

4.  Pensions  of  $50  per  month  for  veterans 
of  the  Spanish-ATnerlcan  War,  PhUipplne 
Insurrection.  Boxer  Rebellion,  World  War 
No.  1,  or  World  War  No.  2,  with  90  days  or 
more  of  service  and  a  discharge  under  con- 
ditions other  than  dishonorable,  or  where 
less  than  90  days,  if  discharged  for  disability 
Incurred  In  line  of  duty,  who  suffer  with 
permanent  total  disability,  regardless  of 
service  connection,  if  not  due  to  miscon- 
duct; this  rate  Is  Increased  to  $60  per  month 
of  rated  permanent  and  total  and  In  receipt 
of  pension  for  a  continuous  period  of  10  years, 
or  when  the  veteran,  suffering  from  per- 
manent and  total  disability,  attains  the  age 
of  65  years,  but  only  $8  per  month  Is  paid 
to  men.  without  dependenU,  while  being 
furnished  hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary 
care  by  a  governmental  agency. 

5  Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army,  or 
of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  who  have  served 
20  years  or  more  and  who  have  become  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  active  service  due 
to  physical  (disability  incurred  In  line  of 
duty,  may  be  retired  at  75  percent  of  the 
average  monthly  pay  received  for  6  months 
prior  to  retirement.  This  retirement  pay.  or 
so  much  thereof  as  would  equal  the  amount 
or  pension  or  compensation  to  which  such 
person  may  be  entitled,  may  be  waived  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  pension  or  com- 
pensation. 

6  Enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Navy 
whose  service  began  after  July  1.  1925.  may. 
after  20  yecrs'  service,  be  transferred  to  the 
Fleet  Reserve  at  one-half  base  pay  received 
at  time  of  transfer,  and.  after  the  comple- 
tion of  30  ^ears  cf  service,  are  transferred  to 
the  retired  list  wUh  75  percent  cf  the  pay 
of  their  rank  at  date  of  retirement,  plus  aU 
permanent  additions  thereto,  plus  allowances 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  after  CO 
years'  active  service.  If  their  service  com- 
menced on  or  prior  to  July  1.  1925,  they  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  upon  com- 
pl»tlon  of  at  least  16  years'  service,  with  one- 
third  of  base  pay.  and  after  20  years  of  serv- 
ice or  more,  one-half  the  base  pay  received  at 
time  of  transfer,  plus  all  permanent  addi- 
tions.   This  pay  to  Increased  by  10  percent 


for  aU  men  cr«llted  with  extraordinary  hero- 
Ism  m  line  of  duty  or  whose  average  marks 
in  conduct  for  20  years  or  more  shall  be  not 
less  than  95  percent  of  the  maximum.  After 
30  years  of  service  they  are  transferred  to  the 
retired  list  of  the  Regular  Navy  with  75  per- 
cent of  the  pay  of  their  rank  at  dat-*  of  re- 
tirement plus  allowances  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  after  30  years'  active  service. 

7.  Enlisted  men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps,  after  30  years  of  service,  are  en- 
titled to  retirement  with  monthly  pay  at 
75  percent  of  their  last  base  pay  plus  allow- 
ances. Members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
and  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  may  also  be  re- 
tired after  30  years'  service,  or  at  the  age  of 
60  years  after  20  years'  service.  Temporary 
commissioned  rank  hitf  been  provided  for 
members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  fe- 
male dietetic  personnel  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  Army  with  adjustment  in 
their  retirement  pay  on  the  tjasis  of  such 
commissioned  service. 

8.  Statutory  award  of  $10  per  month  is  pay- 
able to  all  medal-of-honor  men  after  age  of 
65  years 

9.  Adjxisted-servlce  credit  up  to  $50.  pay- 
able m  cash,  or.  If  more,  an  adjusted -serv  tee 
certificate  based  upon  adjusted-service  credit 
for  active  World  War  No.  1  service  In  excess 
of  60  days,  computed  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
day  for  domestic  service,  and  $1.25  per  day 
for  oversea  service,  with  maximum  limita- 
tions, exchangeable  for  United  States  bonds 
bearing  Interest  at  3  percent,  redeemable 
at  any  time.  In  the  event  any  allowance  lix 
the  nature  of  adjusted  compensation  Is  here- 
after authorized  for  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans, any  benefits  received  by  or  paid  for 
any  such  veteran  under  the  so-called  G.  I.  bUl 
of  rights  will  be  deducted  from  any  such  ad- 
lusted  compensation. 

10  Government  life-insurance  policies,  as 
to  death  or  total  or  permanent  total  dis- 
ability in  multiples  of  $500  up  to  $10,000 
for  insurable  veterans  of  (1)  World  War  No. 
1  or  (2)  World  War  No.  2  and  (3)  of  peace- 
time servicemen  who  applied  therefor  prior 
to  October  8.  1940.  with  Hen  loans  permis- 
sible up  to  94  percent  of  reserve  value,  at 
Interest  of  5  percent  per  annum. 

11.  Incompetent  end  minor  beneficiaries 
generally  receive  their  monetary  benefits,  if 
any  through  gtwrdlans,  whose  accountings 
are  perlodicallv  Inspected  by  regional  attor- 
neys of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but 
paj-ment  may  be  made  to  the  wife  of  an 
incompetent  veteran  having  no  guardian  or 
to  a  minor  widow  for  herself  and  chUd  or 

children.  ^  .,      „  »  . 

12  All  monetary  benefits  from  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  as  well  as  supplemental 
pay  from  an  employer-trainer  during  on-the- 
job  placement  training  under  Public  16,  are 
excluded  from  Income  for  tax  purposes,  and 
ere  exempt  from  the  claims  of  private  credi- 
tors cr  of  the  United  States,  except  as  to  the 
indebted  beneficiary  and  except  as  to  over- 
payments or  Illegal  payments  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  are  not  liable  to 
attachment,  levy,  nr  seizure  by  or  under  any 
legal  or  equitable  process  either  before  or 
after  receipt  by  the  beneflclai7. 

in.    MEDICAL  TEEATME>rr  AND   DOMICILIART  CAR* 
FOR  VETERANS 

1  Hospital  treatment,  or  out-patient  medi- 
cal or  dental  treatment,  including  necessary 
medicines  and  prosthetic  appliances,  with  in- 
stitutional training  In  the  use  of  such  appli- 
ances, may  be  furnished  certain  persons  medi- 
cally determined  to  be  In  need  Iherof  for 
service-connected  disabilities.  Out-patient 
f-atment  may  also  be  authorized  for  any  non- 

s^rvlce-connected  conditions,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  and  aggravating  a  service-con- 
nected disability,  as  adjunct  treatment. 

2  Hospital  treatment  or  domlcUlaiT  care 
for  non-cervlce-connected  disabilities  under 
csrtaln  conditions  may  be  furnished  when 
needed  for  any  war  veteran  discharged  unaer 
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conditions  other  th«n  dishonorable,  or  for  any 
peacetime  veteran  discharged  from  service  for 
disability  Incxirred  In  line  of  duty  or  who  la 
in  receipt  o(  pension  for  senrice-connected 
dlaablllty. 

8.  Transportation  may  be  furnished  to.  and 
back  from.  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties, when  authoruted  in  advance,  for  exami- 
nation, medical  treatment,  hospitalization,  ae 
domiciliary  care. 

4.  Clothing  may  be  furnished  at  Govern- 
ment expense  to  beneficiaries  receiving  hos- 
pital treatment  or  domiciliary  care  in  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  when  neces- 
sary for  protection  of  health  or  for  sanitary 
reasons  and  when  such  beneficiaries  are  with- 
out means  and  receiving  less  than  $10  per 
month  for  their  own  personal  use.  Toilet 
articles,  barber  service,  tobacco,  etc..  are  fur- 
nished beneficiaries  receiving  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities,  whoee  total  income  is  less  than 
W  per  month. 

IV.  MiscsxANCors  BXMzrrrs  rot  vitekans 
1.  Vocational  rehabilitation  courses  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  years,  including  placement  in  suit- 
able gainful  employment,  furnished  by  the 
Veterans"  Administration  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2, 
Including  persons  who  served  in  active  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  on  or  after  September 
18,  1940.  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable,  who  are  feasible  therefor 
and  in  need  thereof  to  overcome  a  service- 
incurred  handicap,  with  tuition  and  bocks 
paid  for  by  Veterans'  Administration,  with 
training  allowance  of  $93  per  month,  plus 
$11  50  for  wife,  plus  $5.75  for  each  minor 
child  and  dependent  parent,  unless  entitled 
to  more  on  the  basis  of  service-connected 
disability. 

a.  Education  or  training,  not  to  exceed  1 
year,  at  any  institution  of  the  veteran's 
choice,  for  veterans  of  World  War  No.  2.  in- 
cluding persons  who  served  in  active  military 
or  naval  service  on  or  after-  September  16, 
1&40,  discharged  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable  after  90  days'  service  or  more  or 
for  disability  Incurred  in  service  in  line  of 
duty,  plus  1  month  for  each  month  of  service, 
but  not  to  exceed  4  years  of  education,  under 
certain  conditions,  with  subsistence  allow- 
ance of  $50  per  month,  or  $75  per  month  if 
the  veteran  has  dependents:  tuition  and  all 
other  fees  and  expenses  not  to  exceed  $500  per 
school  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

3.  Guaranty  by  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion ol  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  a  loan  or 
loons,  the  aggregate  amount  guaranteed  not 
to  exceed  $2,000  for  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  homes,  farms,  and  business  property. 
Such  loans  may  bear  interest  not  to  exceed 
4  percent  and  are  payable  in  20  years.  This 
benefit  is  available  to  World  War  No.  2  vet- 
erans and  persons  who  served  on  or  after 
September  16.  1940.  with  service  requirements 
the  same  as  those  for  education  or  training. 

4.  Readjustment  allowances  of  $20  per  week 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  52  weeks  for  unem- 
ployed World  War  No.  2  veterans.  Including 
those  persons  who  served  after  September  16, 
1940.  under  the  same  service  requirements 
as  for  education  or  training.  Self-employed 
veterans  earning  less  than  $100  per  month 
are  eligible  for  readjustment  allowances  rep- 
resenting the  difference  between  their  net 
earnings  and  $100  per  month. 

5.  A  seeing-eye  or  guide  dog  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  may  t>e  provided  blind  vet- 
erans entitled  to  disability  compensation. 
Also,  there  may  be  provided  mechanical  and 
electronic  equipment  to  aid  them  in  over- 
coming the  handicap  of  blindness.  Blind  vet- 
erans, as  well  as  other  blind  individuals,  are 
allowed  to  deduct  $500  from  adjusted  gross 
Income  in  determining  net  income  under  the 
Federal  income-tax  law. 

6.  Certain  preferences  as  to  Federal  civil 
service,  as  to  physical  and  age  prerequisites, 
examinations,  ratings,  appointments,  reten- 
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ministered  by  the  Veterans*  Administration, 
but  its  members  are  entitled  to  hospitaliza- 
tion and  domiciliary  care  by  the  Veterans" 
Administration.  Members  of  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  which  are  components 
of  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard,  on  the  basis  of  active  duty,  are  eligi- 
ble for  veterans'  benefits. 

As  to  rights  to  hospitalization,  domiciliary 
care,  and  burial  benefits,  on  a  parity  with 
war  veterans,  under  laws  administered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  term  "active 
military  or  naval  service"  Includes  active  duty 
as  a  member  of  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps,  Women's  Reserve  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Women's  Reserve  of 
the  Coast  Guard.  Members  of  the  V/omen's 
Army  Corps,  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Women's  Re- 
serve of  the  Coast  Guard  are  also  eligible  for 
these  benefits  as  members  of  components  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard  on  the  basis  of  active  service  In  World 
War  No.  2. 


Statement  on  Behalf  of  American  Jewele  J 
Watch  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  Walter  W.  Cenerazzo,  national 
president  of  the  American  Watch  Work- 
ers' Union,  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  April  30,  1945: 

Gentlemen,  during  the  last  few  days  I 
have  sat  In  this  hearing  room  and  have  tried 
to  project  myself  mentally  Into  your  posi- 
tion. You  sit  here  for  hours  and  patiently 
listen  to  prepared  briefs,  loaded  with  sta- 
tistics, and  It  is  small  wonder  the  end  of  the 
day  does  not  find  you  completely  confused 
and  exhausted.  You  should  be  commended 
highly  for  the  fine  understanding  attitude 
you  take  In  listening  to  a  cross-section  of 
America  present  its  case. 

Democratic  discussion  of  this  type  guaran- 
tees America  a  sound  future. 

Much  has  been  said  here  in  the  last  few 
days  regarding  the  American  Jeweled-watch 
industry.  It  Is  impossible  for  any  group  of 
men  to  know  all  the  facts  about  every  in- 
dustry, and  by  the  exhibits  and  facts  which  I 
will  present  to  you  today  I  trust  you  will 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  American  watch  industry  to  the 
United  States,  the  part  that  Industry  plays 
in  time  of  war  and  what  it  can  do  for  the 
Nation  In  time  of  peace.  I  shall  prove  to 
you  that  the  American  watch  industry  is  as 
vital  to  national  defense  as  are  the  generals 
of  our  Army,  the  admirals  cf  our  Navy,  the 
G.  I.'s,  chemicals,  guns,  shells,  planes,  tanks, 
and  ships. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  will  tell  you  that 
It  is  Impossible  to  conduct  any  military 
maneuvers  without  the  mechanical  timing 
mechanisms  which  the  American  watch 
workers  produce. 

In  all  the  world  there  are  but  two  soiirces 
available  for  these  timing  devices — one  Is 
the  United  States  and  the  other  is  Switzer- 
land. 

You  are  here  as  the  elected  representative* 
of  the  people  and  I  come  before  you  as  tlM 
elected  representative  of  over  8,000  Amerl- 
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can  Jeweled  watch  workers.     It  Is  not  our 
job  to  match  wits  but  to  solve  a  problem. 

Every  one  of  the  8.000  workers  I  represent 
stands  here  with  me  today  as  definitely  as 
though  he  were  physically  present  in  this 
room.  These  American  watch  workers  de- 
sire that  I  speak  frankly  to  you  on  this  prob- 
lem because  management  err  not  or  dares 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  sword  of 
Damocles  Is  held  over  the  head  of  manage- 
ment by  the  Swiss  watch  monopoly  and 
trtist  for  this  cartel  has  under  its  absolute 
control  the  stream  of  life  without  which 
watches  cannot  be  made — the  lupply  of 
watch  Jewels.  It  is  sad  to  note  that  if  it 
chooses  to  do  so,  the  Swiss  monopoly  can 
by  simply  placltg  the  same  embargo  on  the 
export  of  watch  Jewels  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past  on  watch  machinery  put  the  American 
jeweled  watch  Industry  out  of  business  for  a 
while  at  least. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
you  what  the  Jewels  are. 

The  jewels  referred  to  are  not  precious 
stones  as  the  name  implies.  In  the  watch 
Industry  they  are  small  bearing  pieces  used 
to  save  the  wear  of  metal  against  metal. 
These  stones  are  mostly  synthetic  and  I  un- 
derstand are  made  from  aluminum  oxide. 

The  manufacture  of  these  synthetic  Jewels 
Is  a  highly  specialized  business  In  Switzer- 
land: In  America  we  did  not  prior  to  1941 
produce  them  In'quantlty.  We  were  depend- 
ent on  the  Swiss  monopoly  because  they  had 
the  "know-how"  and  could  produce  Jewels  at 
lower  costs.  In  1941,  at  the  start  of  this  war, 
the  Axis  shut  off  completely  the  use  of  Jewels 
of  over  forty-thousandths  diameter  which 
were  essential  for  military  use.  There  was 
no  American  Industry  to  supply  them. 

The  Defense  Supply  Corporation,  with  the 
War  Production  Board,  enlisted  the  services 
of  two  of  our  American  Jeweled-watch  manu- 
facturers and  they  started  to  produce  Jewels 
under  the  handicap  of  not  having  sufficient 
equipment  or  skilled  workers.  We  lacked 
the  "know-how"  of  experience. 

With  American  Ingenuity,  plus  the  skill 
of  engineers,  the  American  Jeweled-watch  In- 
dustry was  able  within  2  years  to  get  into 
production  and  produce  these  parts  for  80 
percent  less  than  the  cost  of  the  original  lot 
produced  here  in  1941;  given  more  time  we 
would  have  been  able  to  reduce  production 
cost  even  more.  V.'e  would  not.  of  course, 
ever  be  able  to  compete  with  Swiss  Jewel 
monopoly  becaiise  the  employees  of  the  Swiss 
Industry  receive  wages  of  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  less  than  the  wages  paid  to  the  Amer- 
ican watch  worlTcrs,  but  at  least  we  would 
have  freed  ourselves  from  the  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

However,  in  October  1944.  after  the  Swiss 
border  had  been  freed  of  Axis  control,  the 
Defense  Supply  Corporation  canceled  almost 
all  of  its  contracts  and  we  found  a  thousand 
persons,  members  of  cur  union,  shifted  from 
Jewel  production  to  other  production.  Thus, 
the  experimentation— the  progress  that  had 
been  made  on  the  production  of  Jewel  bear- 
ires  in  this  country  for  2  years— was  scuttled. 
I  ask  you,  gentlemen.  Is  It  good  Judgment 
for  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  was  set  up  to  establish  national 
defense  industries  in  order  to  guarantee  na- 
tional security  by  issuing  a  constant  supply 
of  critical  material  for  war  purposes  to  scut- 
tle this  Industry? 

The  scuttling  of  the  watch-Jewel  Industry 
was  protested  by  me  to  the  War  Production 
Board  in  1944  and  statements  were  released 
in  the  name  of  the  War  Production  Board 
denying  this  cut-back.  However,  this  cut- 
back did  take  place  and  gentlemen  I  Invite 
you  to  investigate  the  record.  You  will  truly 
find  ghost  plants  in  Aurora,  111.;  Lancaster. 
Pa  and  Waltham.  Mass..  where  Jewels  were 
once  made.  These  buildings  are  now  used 
on  other  production  but  so  far  as  Jewels  are 
concerned  they  have  become  a  haunted  house 
of  the  past.  Thus,  for  no  conceivable  reason, 
other  than  the  possible  influence  ol  those 


who  are  a  part  or  represent  this  Swiss  mon- 
opoly, we  now  again  find  the  American 
Jeweled-watch  industry  dependent  upon  the 
supply  of  Swiss  watch  Jewels. 

I  present  this  display  of  war  equipment 
made  at  the  Waltham  Watch  Co.  by  American 
watch     workers.    This    picture     of     timing 
mechanisms  for  war  made  at  the  Elgin  Watch 
Co.  by  American  watch  workers.    This  pic- 
ture  of   timing   mechanisms   made   at   the 
Hamilton    Watch  Co.    by    American    watch 
workers.    This  equipment  was  fvirnished  In 
great  quantities  for  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  our  allies,  because  the 
American  watch  workers,  whom  I  represent, 
had  the  skill  and  know  how  to  make  them. 
These  men  and  women  have  skills  to  work 
In  many  other  industries,  but  no  other  in- 
dxistry  can  supply  the  skills  or  the  machine 
tools   necessary  for   the  American   Jeweled- 
watch   Industry.     Highly    skilled  men  come 
into  the  machine  shops  of  Elgin,  Hamilton, 
and  Waltham,  look  at  the  work  and  often 
refuse  to  take  Jobs  because  they  feel  they 
cannot  do  the  precision  work. 

Please  look  at  these  exhibits  and  see  for 
yourself,  gentlemen,  what  the  American 
watch  worker  has  done  In  this  war.  and  re- 
member there  are  only  two  scvirces  in  the 
world  for  this  equipment — one,  the  United 
States:  the  other,  Switzerland.  Kill  the 
American  Industry  and  you  will  have  only 
one  source  left — Switzerland. 

I  point  out  to  j-ou  that  a  Jeweled-watch 
factory  Is  not  easy  to  start;  It  takes  from 
4  to  5  years  to  get  a  plant  ready  for  produc- 
tion; and  I  submit  to  you  the  record  that 
in  the  past  century  over  60  watch  factories 
have  started  in  this  country— only  3  are  left. 
Th3se  are  ths  three  remaining  companies: 
V/alrham,  which  is  95  years  old:  Elgin,  which 
Is  60  years  old:  and  Hamilton,  which  la  53 
years  old.  All  the  rest  are  dead— ghost 
plants  of  our  Industry. 

By  allowing  uru-estrlcted  importations,  by 
cutting  the  tariff,  by  disregarding  warnings 
by  competent  military  men.  our  State  De- 
partment has  shirked  Its  obligation  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  House  biU 
No.  2652  seeks  to  further  this  great  wrong. 

In  June  1935,  when  the  State  Department 
was  considering  our  entry  into  a  trade  treaty 
with  Switzerland,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
WTOte  the  State  Department  and  Tariff  Com- 
mlssion— and  I  quote :  "The  War  Department 
Is  vitally  concerned  In  keeping  the  watch 
and  clock  Industry  alive,  for  the  Department 
is  depending  on  It  in  an  emergency  to  as- 
semble and  regulate  the  large  quantities  of 
antiaircraft  and  bomb  mechanical  time  fuzes 
which  will  be  required  in  an  emergency." 
I  submit  to  you  for  the  record  copies  of  two 
letters  which  were  written  on  June  24,  1935, 
and  June  20,  1935,  by  Douglas  MacArthur, 
then  general.  Chief  of  Staff,  and  George  H. 
Dern,  then  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 

States. 

The  emergency  arrived  in  1941.  The  Amer- 
ican watch  and  clock  Industry  was  under- 
staffed because  Swiss  ccinpetitlcn  had  thrown 
out  of  employment  thousands  of  capable 
v.oik3rs.  This  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  tariff  reduction  had  permitted  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Swiss  Government  watch  monop- 
oly to  take  over  a  large  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican watch-purchasing  market.  This  same 
Swiss  industry  was  at  that  time  completely 
under  Axis  domination  and  working  In  lull 
cooperation  with  our  enemy. 

Tnottsands  of  dead  American  heroes  lie 
buried  ia  foreign  lands  due  entirely  to  the 
fal'ure  cf  cur  State  Department  officials  to 
heed  the  foreslghted  warning  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Faced  with  a  terrific  handicap  the  Amer- 
ican watch  worker  and  his  employers  met 
the  challenge,  though  the  delay  was  costly 
in  loss  of  lives  and  dollars.  The  Axis  Pow- 
ers did  not  have  this  handicap  for  the  Swiss 
Industn'  whlcn  was  stimulated  and  built  up 
by  our  own  State  Department's  action  was 


on  its  toes  rendy  to  help  our  enemies  with 
the  skill  and  equipment  which  should  have 
been  ours.  They  were  ready  to  time  the 
blltzkrelg.  ,        ^^       _ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  less  than  B 
percent  of  the  contracts  given  our  Industry 
were  cost-plus  contracts. 

Gentlemen,  history  repeats  Itself.  The  rec- 
ord as  made  bv  General  MacArthur  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  later  by  the  action 
of  cur  armad  forces  In  taking  over  ths  entire 
production  of  the  three  American  watch 
Industries  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
proven  conclusively  that  the  watch  and 
clock  industry  is  as  essential  to  our  national 
defense  as  any  muniticn  or  any  other  product 
used  by  our  armed  forces. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Swiss  Watch 
Monopoly  supplied  the  world  with  naviga- 
tion watches,  chronographs,  time  and  stop 
watches,  elapsed  time  clocks,  and  other  highly 
precise  timing  Instruments  and  timing  mech- 
anisms. Following  Pearl  Harbor  and  our  en- 
try into  the  World  War,  all  such  equipment 
other  than  watches  for  civilian  use  made  by\ 
the  Swiss  V/atch  Monopoly  went  exclusively  to 
the  Nazis,  and  most  likely  to  the  Japs,  to  be 
used  to  kill  and  malm  our  airmen,  soldiers, 
and  sailors. 

Is  it  possible  that  American  watch  workers 
are  to  be  deprived  of  a  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  and  that  market  turned 
over  to  those  who  for  years  aided  the  Nazis 
to  kill  those  who  went  overseas  and  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  that  democracy  might  be 
preserved? 

No  tariff  alone  can  properly  protect  a  vital 
national  defense  Industry  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  watches  and  other  highly  precise 
timing  instruments  and  mechanisms  against 
the  competition  of  a  world-wide  cartel. 
When  one  considers  the  relations  and  influ- 
ence the  Germans  have  In  Switzerland  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Department  of  Justice  reports 
on  cartels,  he  finds  a  condition  which  Is  a 
hazard  to  our  national  security. 

Legislation  should  be  speedily  enacted  pro- 
viding that  products  of  foreign  countries 
which  are  competitive  with  highly  essential 
national-defersa  items,  such  as  certified  by 
the  Joint  Staff  of  the  Army  and  Navy  should 
be  limited  entry  into  American  markets  to 
not  more  than  30  percent  of  the  domestic 
production  of  such  items,  under  normal 
conditions,  with  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
such  imports  of  products  of  any  one  foreign 
country. 

Surely  in  view  of  the  experiences  which 
we  have  hed  twice  in  the  past  25  years,  it  Is 
simply  good  Judgment  to  assure  ourselves 
that  those  American  industries  which  fur- 
nish items  highly  essential  to  national  de- 
fense should  at  all  times  be  in  a  strong 
position. 

Gentlemen,  members  of  this  committee.  I 
submit  to  you  that  American  watch  workers, 
all  of  whom  have  been  awarded  the  Army 
and  Navy  E  for  producing  these  essential 
war  timing  mechanisms,  are  in  a  quandry. 
On  one  hand  they  are  told  through  our  Army 
and  Navy  Departments  they  are  doing  s 
fine  Job.  while  on  the  other  hand  a  bill 
(No.  2652)  Is  Introduced  which.  If  passed  in 
its  present  form,  will  take  away  their  post- 
war Job  opportunities. 

Congressman  CtraTis  developed  in  his  ex- 
amination of  Chairman  Ryder,  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  that  up  to  a  few  months  ago 
all  exports  of  Swiss  watches  to  the  Ameri- 
can market  were  shipped  through  Axis  mili- 
tary lines  with  the  help  and  consent  of  the 
Germans.  Considering  the  tactics  used  by 
the  Na*s,  Is  It  possible  that  these  watches 
were  permitted  free  movement  through  their 
lines  without  the  Swiss  Watch  Monopoly  and 
those  representing  them  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  Axis  war  effort? 

Under  questioning  by  members  of  this 
committee.  Chairman  Ryder  admitted  that 
his  Tariff  Commission  had  never  bothered 
to  check  Into  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
ducing jeweled  watches  In  this  country  and 
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In  Switzerland.  Without  thcfe  facts,  hew 
can  any  Commission  ma&e  Intelligent  recom- 
mendations? Are  you  going  to  allow  an  In- 
dustry vital  to  American  national  defense  to 
be  scuttled  by  a  Commission  which  does  not 
even  bother  to  lock  up  all  the  facts  In  the 
case? 

Chairman  Ryder  may  not  consider  the 
vatch  Industry  in-portant  but  the  8  000 
American  watch  workers  I  represent  consider 
i;  extremely  Important.  The  military  ard 
nava'  leaders  of  the  United  8iates  know  It  is 
vital,  and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  facts  at 
all  will  see  that  House  bill  No.  2652  will  deal 
a  aeath  blov/  to  the  American  watch  Industry 
for  all  time. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
admitted  as  stated  in  their  digest  cf  the 
concessions  panted  In  the  trade  treaty  with 
Swltaerland:  "There  Is  no  doubt  that  smug- 
gled watches  have  contributed  a  competitive 
problem  of  some  Importance  not  only  for 
domestic  manufacturers  but  for  legitimate 
Importers." 

Incidentally.  I  submit  to  you  two  excerpts 
from  a  recent  report  of  the  president  of  the 
Araerlcan  Watch  Assemblers'  Association 
(The  Swiss  Inr.port  Trade  Association)  which 
may  be  of  Interest  to  the  members  of  this 
committee.  The  first  deals  with  the  fact 
that  the  Swiss  watch  monopoly  has  appar- 
ently placed  the  United  States  under  a  quota 
and  notified  its  distributors  here  that  they 
win  temporarily  perhaps  have  to  get  along 
with  the  supply  of  Ave  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lions of  Sw:f8  watches  annually.  This  rep- 
resentative of  the  Swiss  watch  importers  in 
his  report  staged  that  "Under  the  general 
terms  and  conditions  prevailing  now  total 
watch  imports  for  1945  may  well  drop  to  five 
and  one-half  million  units,  which  Is  ap- 
proximately the  Swls"  export  quota  for  move- 
ments and  watches  to  the  United  States,  but 
as  already  stated  the  agreement  concluded 
In  Berne  changes  the  aspect  of  the  quota 
problem — and  Is  expected  to  permit  us  to 
trade  imder  fewer  restrictions." 

The  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee dealing  as  you  are  with  the  problems 
of  foreign  trade  may  have  been  advised  of  the 
terms  of  the  Berne  agreement.  I  assure  you 
that  the  American  watch  worker,  vitally 
affected  by  imports  of  Swiss  watches,  has  not 
been  Informed  of  the  terms  of  such  agree- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  the  American  people 
by  representatives  cf  the  State  Department. 
The  other  excerpt  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  legislation  now  under  consideration 
by  this  committee  reads  as  follows:  'In  my 
last  report  I  mentioned  that  a  special  asoess- 
ment  might  be  needed.  There  are  certain 
plans  afoot  which  prompt  the  directors  after 
a  full  discussion  to  rcconunend  the  raising  of 
an  Important  contingency  fund.  We  hope 
you  will  approve  the  recommendation."  This 
recommendation  was  subsequently  approved. 
I  submit  to  you  for  the  record  a  copy  of  this 
sp3ecb,  which  was  printed  In  the  April  1945 
Issue  of  the  National  Jeweler.  This  report 
after  the  statement  of  this  so-called  contin- 
gency fund  then  goes  on  and  deals  almost 
wholly  with  the  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  trade-treaty  program  and  the  legislation 
now  pending  l)efore  this  committee. 

Many  Swiss  watches  masquerade  as  Amerl« 
can.  and  to  illustrate  this  point  I  would  like 
to  present  an  advertisement  of  the  Gruen 
Watch  Co.  We  pick  up  national  publica- 
tions, odd  dally  newspapers,  we  listen  to  the 
radio,  and  we  find  high-pressure,  subtle 
advertising,  such  as  this  advertisement  which 
I  clipped  from  the  April  1945  issue  of  the 
National  Jewelers  magazine.  This  type  of 
advertising  disturbs  every  American  watch 
worker.  We  find  the  Army  and  Navy  E 
awarded  this  importer,  the  Gruen  Watch  Co., 
for  work  performed  on  manufacturing  elec- 
trical measuring  Instruments  in  its  assembly 
plant.  All  of  Gruen's  watches  or  parts  are 
manufactured  In  a  foreign  country  under  the 
Swiss   watch   monopoly,    yet    they    pretend 
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I  believe  that  this 
misinformation  to  the 
Swiss  watch  importers 
to  certain  reports  of  Dur 
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porters  of  Swiss  watches 
the  Gruen  Watch  Co. 
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used  In  manufacturing 
This    report   further   sta ; 
pany  has  a  large  modern 
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ments  and  movement 
one  plant  in  Cincinnati 
manufactured  and  watc 
regulated  for  civilian  us( 
our  American  companies 
are  all  devoted  to 
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Friday  afternoon  one 
American   Jeweled  Watcti 
Albert  Potter,  president 
Watch  Co.,  appeared 
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signatories    to    that 
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The   American    watch 
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The  Dun  &  Bradstree 
Bulova  owns  a  plant  at 
where    watch   movement^ 
are    manufactured 
Bulova   it  may   interest 
know    that   evidence 
House   select   committee 
Federal    Communicatloi^ 
radio   activities  which 
of  those  who  used  and 
of  several  of  the  radio 
Bulova     were     Interned 
shortly   after  Pearl 
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This  same  report  refers 
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Treasury      Department 
against   Bulova    (p.   46' 
smuggling  watches  which 
by  the  payment  on  the 
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I  seek  to  shew  the 
to   be    benefitted    by 
Contrast  these.  If  you 
honest,    hard-working 
and  I  both  represent. 

At  this  point  I  wouk 
term  "American"  as 
watch   Industry.     By 
I  mean  purely,  simply. 
do  not  mean  half  Swiss 
do  not  mean  one-quarte: 
ters  American.     I  do  no 
Swiss    and   one-tenth 
mean  part  Jap,  part 
man  or  part  American 
and  directly,  and  honestly 
American.    A."?  American 
in  mind  when  lit  pledg^ 
flag,   the   kind   of  stuff 
their  hearts  when  they 
of  Liberty.    As  American 
Banner,  as  American  as 
United  States, 

Many    Swiss     importer  i 
Benrus,  Longines,  and 
numerous    to     mention 
American  public  day  in 
their    advertising,    and 
nothing  that  we  as 
(an  do  but  sualghten  ou 
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Even  In  this  campaign  to  bring  attention 
to  what  this  bill  would  do  to  our  Industry 
we  have  been  denied  radio  time  and  news- 
pap  sr  advertising  in  one  of  the  three  com- 
munities that  our  Industry  Is  located  in.  In 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  radio  station  WGAL  refused 
to  allow  a  radio  transcription  of  a  talk  which 
was  given  on  another  radio  station  In  Boston 
on  their  station,  unless  they  were  allowed  to 
delete  and  to  change  most  of  the  language 
which  was  effective  In  this  speech. 

American  radio  time  signals,  Bulova  watch 
time,  Benrus  watch  time,  etc.,  are  dominated 
by  the  Swiss  monopoly.  These  time  signals. 
are  not  available  to  any  American  watch 
manufacturer  on  any  important  hours. 

The  Hamilton  watch  factory  Is  a  vital  In- 
dustry In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  yet  the  Lancas- 
ter newspapers  •  •  •  incidentally  owned 
by  the  group  that  control  radio  station 
WGAL  refused  to  accept  a  paid  pdvertise- 
ment  which  was  carried  In  the  Waltham  and 
Elgin  newspapers.  I  present  to  you  a  copy 
cf  that  advertisement. 

\^Tiere  can  the  American  watch  worker  seek 
redress  against  these  wrongs?  Tho  only  place 
Is  here,  gentlemen,  the  legislative  halls  of 
Congress.  Either  this  Congress  Is  going  to 
preserve  this  Industry  by  forbidding  the  Im- 
portation of  Swiss  parts  or  the  American 
watch  worker  will  lose  his  Job. 

Mr.  Potter,  In  his  statement,  which  was 
signed  by  not  only  the  American  Jewcled- 
watch  Industry  but  by  the  American  clock  in- 
dustry, warned  "if  Congress  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  the  clouds  of  Importation  that  have 
been  hanging  over  our  heads  to  get  too  black, 
a  part  of  the  Industry  may  have  to  trans- 
plant Itself  In  order  to  survive." 

Gentlemen,  do  you  need  any  language 
plainer  than  that?  The  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  The  Swiss  are  gaining  control  of 
our  Industry.  House  bill  No.  2652  is  designed 
to  deliver  the  knockout  blow  to  the  American 
watch  industry  which  we  have  proven  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense. 

I  now  wish  to  present  to  you  a  petition 
which  we  call  "the  ghost  town  petition". 
Thousands  of  American  citizens  are  petition- 
ing for  protection  of  our  industry  because  it 
is  essential  to  national  defense  and  because 
it  can  create  60.000  new  Jobs  In  America. 
House  bill  No.  2652  can  make  "ghost  towns" 
out  of  any  Industrial  community  in  this 
country  where  labor  costs  represent  more 
than  half  the  factory  costs.  Included  in  this 
petition  are  the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and 
daughters  of  those  new  serving  in  the  armed 
forces  overseas,  and  other  Interested  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  wish  to  present  separately  and  ns  an 
Indication  of  the  Intelligence  and  Interest 
which  those  in  our  armed  forces  have  in  what 
is  going  on  here,  a  sheet  of  this  "ghost  town* 
petition  signed  by  some  of  those  serving  on 
the  U.  S.  S.  Hermitage,  appealing  to  this  com- 
mittee to  protect  their  Job  opportunities 
while  they  sacrifice  their  lives  if  necessary 
to  preserve  democracy. 

I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  contrast  this  peti- 
tion and  this  plea  for  economic  protection  of 
Jobs  for  American  workers  against  the  pica 
made  last  Sattirday  by  the  C.  I.  O.  representa- 
tive. His  attitude,  his  argument,  and  that 
of  the  college  professor  who  is  now  research 
director  of  the  C.  I.  O..  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Walsh, 
who,  in  debate  on  Town  Meeting  of  the  Atr, 
With  Senator  Brewster,  took  the  attitude  thp.t 
if  American  industries  could  not  compete, 
American  workers  should  be  willing  to  trans- 
fer into  other  Industries. 

Gentlemen,  the  fate  of  America  Is  at  tha 
crossroads.  House  bill  No.  2652  will  decide 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  full  opportunity 
for  employment,  or  whether  we  are  to  give 
our  markets  to  foreign  lands  so  that  im- 
porters may  benefit. 

The  American  Watch  Worker  says  you  need 
our  industry  for  national  defense.  We  want 
to  work  In  this  industry,  our  homes,  our 
lives,  our  families  are  tied  into  these  com- 
mtinities  where  watches  are  manufactured. 
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I  a.k  you  to  save  America  against  the  day      his  168-acre  farm  besides  milking  25  cows  marized  on  a  State  level  Pive  the  fo^ 

when  we  may  need  this  vital  Industry  again,      and  keeping  l.OCO  laying  hens.    He  has  lowing  approximate  figures  for  the  year 

Gentlemen.  I  rest  my  case  knowing  that  It       operated  this  farm  for  the  past  21  years,  1944: 

is  m  the  hands  of  25  good  Americans  who       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  owner  for  17  years.  offlc?  calls: 

bavf  the  Interest  of  our  Nation  at  heart  and           Herman  Hanson,   chairman  of  Dunn  Farmers. ^ll'lin 

are  not  going  to  allow  importers,  whose  only            "™  ,"  .^e  larsest  DOUltryman.     He  Others. 70.252 

interest  is  profit-making  and  whose  profl^       ^°^"5on  Jpr«if  of  1  200  1^^^^^^^           his  Communications: 

are  not  subjected  to  renegotiation,  to  scuttle        keeps  an  average  Of  1,200  layers  on  rus  Letters    written 673.  852 

lur  indStry.                                                       392-acre  farm  which  he  has  operated  for  i?,'^"e^V«Pbed   letters 1. 814. 272 

Thank  you.                                                     the  last  28  years  and  owned  for  the  last  Letters  received 825. 600 

24  years.                                                    ,      ^  Telephone  calls: 

-^^—^"■■~~"  Ray  O.  Staupe  in  Douglas  County  is  the  incoming - 132.260 

youngest  county  commJUeeman  in  the  out  going 78.780 

See  the  Triple-A  Man                      g^^^g     jjg  ^ow  owns  a  160-acre  farm  Meetings: 

which  he  bought  a  year  ago  and  had  pre-  Number  held.      -.-         ».  wa 

wiin,ii  lic  uu"6          J  Number    attending 2(4.992 

EXTENSION  OF  REI^ARKS                viously  operated  it  for  18  years.  contracts: 

OF                                           Harvey  Spriggs.  in  Racne  County,  is  By  county  committee 216,044    . 

the  oldest  county  committeeman:  at  76  community  committee...     614.104 
unN    AIV1NF    O'KONSKl              he  is  still  hale  and  hearty.   He  has  owned 

HON.  ALVin  t.  U  fVUnDIVl              hfs  good  449.acre  Racine  County  farm  Over  one-half  milUon  farmers  thus 

OF  WISCONSIN                               for  the  past  54  years.   In  the  time  Spriggs  made    personal    calls    at    their    county 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES                j.  -^  agriculture  he  has  become  con-  triple  A  offices  in  the  State.    These  calls 

rr      ^«,.  M,,,,  11   fflii                     nected    with    about    every    agricultural  may  have  been  for  information  on  their 

Tuesday,  May  15,  IHo                     Siovethrrhas  developed  in  the  last  50  regular  triple-A  program  practices,  to 

Mr  O'KONSKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  new        ^^^^      He  is  a  general  farmer,  milks  order  limestone,  for  assistance  in  ob- 

farm  machine— more  gas  for  the  trac-      '^^^^^  23  cows,  feeds  over  100  hogs,  has  taining  tractor  gasoline,  or  information 

tor— a  crop  loan— a  slaughter  permit—      ^^^  laying  hens  and  has  about  50  sheep,  or  assistance  under  any  of  the  various 

the  guy  who  runs  the  Government's  big            ^^^  produced  hemp  for  the  mill  at  war  programs  previously  listed.    A  large 

farm  program  takes  care  of  all  com-      union  Grove  amount  of  traffic  to  the  county  offices 

plaints— and  runs  his  farm  besides.                 j^^^^.  ^f  ^^le  committeemen  produce  the  during  the  period  January  through  Sep- 

Organized  programs  to  further  Wis-      ^^^  j^^.  ^j^^^j.  ^^^^^  ^jth  the  exception  tember  was  in  connection  with  the  ma- 

consin's  war-food  production  have  for      ^^    supplements    to    balance    up    their  chinery  rationing  program  which  was 

the  most  part  been  conducted  by  and      _  tions     Tiactors    and    other    modern  suspended  in  September, 

through  the  A.  A.  A.  county  committees.      n-achines   are   used  on  most   of   their  Under  the  triple-A  farm  program  the 

Wisconsin  has  213  elected  county  com-                                                     .  county  committeemen  were  directly  re- 

mitteemen    who    are   all    farmers    and               tabulation  of   horsepower  on  our  sponsible  for  the  participation  of  93^3 

operate  40.683  acres  of  land.                          county  committeemen's  farms  revealed  percent  of  the  toUl  crop  acreage  in  the 

Just  recently  a  survey  was  made  into           average  of  3.3  horses  per  farm.   Many  state.    This  in  itself  is  a  major  achieve- 

the  details  of  these  men's  farming  activ-      "           ^       g  ^^^  ^q  horses  at  all  and  ment.  and  is  the  result  of  the  conduct 

ity  and  volume  of  production,  as  they  are      "^      entirely  mechanized  as  can  be  seen  of  an  efficient   administration  on  the 

leaders  in  the  State  campaign  for  in-      !^^^^  ^^^  ^^Jg^  acreages  operated.    The  county  level.   The  conduct  of  the  various 

creased  production  of  milk,  meat,  dairy                 ^^^^  average  for  horses  could  not  rationing  programs,  maximum  transpor- 

products,  and  eggs.                                         possibly  furnish  the  power  to  operate  tation  conservation,  farm  lumber,  and 

It  is  found  that  200  of  the  213  county      P°J    ^          ^  maximum  capacity.  the   nonhighway   gasoline   Prograin    In 

committeemen    own   their   own    farms.      ^"«««                                  „,^  particular  made  necessary  the  holding 

Rvpraee  length  of  ownership  23  years.                        vovm^  dut  innumerable  committee  meetmgs  af- 

to  education  177  of  them  finished  eighth         In  addition  to  ther;;eflar  farm  man-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^3  ^ere  done.    The 

grade   168  went  to  high  school,  and  58      aeement    r^sPO^^^bL^^^j,^f '   ^°fi  °hores  time,  gasoline,  and  tires  for  these  meet- 

^ent   0  college.   They  average  52.9  years      commit.e^^^^^^  f  J^lS^n/S  dS  '^ :Zl^^^.r'''  ''''  '°^"^'  "' 

On  the  40.683  acres  they  operate  these      the  day  carry  o^^^eir  f  sponsibihties  as  ^^.^  ^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  activities  of  some 

Badger  farm  community  leaders  in  1944      administrators  of  their  county  A^  A.  A^  prominent  Wisconsin  farmers  who  in  ad- 

produced    23,874.000    pounds    of    milk.      Program  with  its  many  varied  a^^^  dition  to  their  farm  operations  are  ac- 

1  012  200  pounds  of  pork.  3.144.400  eggs,      lated  war  activities     The  programs  lor  administering  their  own  farm  pro- 

and  8  980  pounds  of  wool.     They  milk      which  these  ^^^"^^"f  ^g^^VaJe  tS'^foT^  gram  for  the  benefit  of  their  friends  and 

3  880  cows  on  these  farms.                             sible  during  the  year  1944  are  the  fol  j^g^g^bors.  the  agricultural  industry  and 

'in  thp  A  A  A  program  three  county      lowing:  the  Nation  as  a  whole.    Triple  A  is  a 

committeemen  are  elected  to  administer         Lime,  superphosphate  aerial  mappir^  ^^^^^^^,        g^^  ^^ich  it  can  be  truly 

the  Srm  program,  their  term  of  office  is      hay-seed    harvestmg,    commodity-loans  ^  ^y  farmers. 
1  year^hey  are  elected  by  delegates  who      program,   crop-insurance   prograi^  re-         ^^^   ^^   ^^  ^^^  Wisconsin  triple-A 

rn«ic°h  in  molt  cases  represents      -p  goa.  pr^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^,   ^„  p_^,,,^  p„„.,. 

^^E^Z'^'^'^^^S^      t^J^^r^^ii^^^^^  ^ENSIO^^REMARKS 

mmMm^^m  -■"^^"" 

worth  counts.  Is  the  largest  dairyman      program     »'^'^°^tJ^„^'«/„ J/,°IS  Tuesday.  «a,  IS.  mi 

V'V  '',??,°»l'Sfv'  ar'iT^^eS^and*^  -  "locaTon  of  n^^farm  trucks,  copper-  ^  ^goj,.    „,.  speaker.  1  offer  th. 

has  for  the  last  3o  »'"  °"^„,  fh^'!  "Zl,,  „,„  program,  milkweed-floss  program.  ,„,^i.|,  observations  on  present-day 

V"^  ''L'^T;.rf  .1  the  Darlen  Znt  surpl.^  Government  trucks,  farm  slaugh-  [J»°«^  "J^J^?  .^ese  remarics  for  th. 

S  ^IfS  on  fanS  pmchLsed  from  ter 'permits,  and  pubUc  auction  of  surplu.  ?„„,i,„,tio„  „(  „,  colleagues  on  botH 

him    Besides  his  large  dairy  herd  he  has  equipment.                   „.  tv,.  ,m„„nt  of  sides  of  the  aisle. 

J^ut!rothe?'cattfe,  and  raises  about  To  f^„,->y^Se°cUdlcro'i"?ie°s:  ^      •  TTeZZ  Tn^The  world 

"L^ILS/r'd^^vlce  chalrmanln  Grant  ^^^'^^,S^^  ^  ^^  «--S\S'd  S   s£a\  the  a. 

S^aii'^arra'gTofa^^^ols'pry^ar  ?n  Z%^^  «ems  which  whet,  sum-  tacks  that  are  now  be.ng  made  upon  th. 
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Catholic  Church  by  the  Russian  press  in 
general  and  the  official  Soviet  newspaper, 
Pravda.     in     particular.    The     Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Austria  has  been  at- 
tacked as  an  obstacle  in  the  Russian  at- 
tempt "to  create  a  democratic  form  of 
government  for  Austria."  and  it  is  urged 
that  both  the  Catholic  Party  and  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Austria  (the  only  politi- 
cal parties  in  Austria )  be  purged  so  that 
a  "patriotic  front"  can  be  established. 
Stalin's  policies  in  Poland  and  Rumania 
have    long    since    brought    disquiet    to 
Prance  and  England;  but  now  his  pro- 
posal to  occupy  Denmark  and  also  his 
direct  interference  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Austria  have  intensified  this  disquiet 
and  brought  it  home  to  the  whole  west- 
em  European  world.     Of  course.  Eu- 
rope and  her  problems  and  worries  are 
some  3,000  miles  away.    However,  the 
same  disquiet  is  being  brjught  home  to 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
because  Elias  Laferte,  the  president  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Chile,  speaking 
in  Mexico  City,  May  J  8,  1944.  singler'.  out 
Catholicism    as    the    most    formidable 
enemy  of  communism  in  America.    He 
even  pointed  out  the  methods  that  com- 
munism must  employ  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  disparage  and  destroy  the 
religious  forces  which  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  advancement  of  communism  in 
America.   The  Catholic  Church  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  congratulated  for  being  sin- 
gled out  as  "the  most  formidable  enemy 
of    communism    in    America."     Every 
Protestant  Church  should  Join  up  with 
the  Catholic  Church  in  a  crusade  to  pre- 
vent the  Sovietization  of  the  world — 
Weekly  News  Letter.  May  7,  1945. 

THE  ONtT  Sina  FOUNDATION  FOR  PEACS 

In  February  1941.  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America — a 
Protestant  organization — issued  a  rather 
remarkable  pronouncement  to  the  world. 
It  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  only  sure 
foundation  for  lasting  peace  are  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the 
Gospels.  In  a  recent  pronouncement  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  America  the 
world  has  again  been  told  the  same  thing. 
In  stronger  and  more  specific  words.  In 
the  bishops'  pronouncement  the  state- 
ment Is  made  that  we  must  seek  "the 
establishment  of  an  international  order 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall  rule 
the  hearts  of  men  and  of  nations."  The 
pronouncement  suggests  that  only  when 
this  is  accomplished  can  we  expect  last- 
ing peace.  Men  of  good  will  of  all  na- 
tions, all  races,  and  all  creeds,  can  take 
heart  today  because  of  the  similarity  of 
thought  and  the  unity  of  spirit  that  have 
been  expressed  in  these  two  great  pro- 
nouncements, one  by  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  America  and  the  other  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Church  of 
America — Weekly  News  Letter,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1944. 

DT7MBARTON  OAKS  AND  SAN  ntANCISCO 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  held 
last  summer  constructed  a  skeleton 
organization  for  world  peace.  Tlie  San 
Francisco  Conference  is  expected  to  put 
flesh  and  clothes  upon  that  skeleton  in 
order  to  make  it  a  living,  functioning 
organization.  Every  American  is  In  full 
accord  with  the  objective  of  v.-orld  peace 
and  is  hoping  and  praying  that  the  ob- 


jective will  be  accomp^shed.  We  must 
not  blind  ourselves,  holwever,  to  the  fact 
that  the  concessions  liiade  to  Stalin  at 
Yalta  and  the  secret  aireements  arrived 
at  by  the  Big  Three  at  Valta  will  hamper 
and  handicap  the  delegates. at  San  Fran- 
cisco in  their  efforts  tojcomplete  the  task 
of  building  an  organization  that  will  in- 
sure world  peace. 

The  Dumbarton  Oakk  peace  plan  is  not 
a  new  one.  It  has  be4n  tried  twice  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  tne  world  and  failed 
both  times.  First  it  wis  tried  by  the  Big 
Pour — Great  Britain,!  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria — In  1815.  when  they  formed 
the  Holy  Alliance  to  feep  the  peace  of 
Europe  after  they  haji  defeated  Napo- 
leon. The  Dumbarton!  Oaks  plan,  based 
uj)on  a  Big  Three  gre4t-power  dictator- 
ship to  keep  the  F>eace  of  the  world,  is  in 
all  its  basic  essentials  yery  similar  to  the 
Big  Four  alliance  thai  was  created  fol- 
lowing the  Napoleonii  wars.  The  Big 
Pour  Holy  Alliance  bicame  a  Big  Five 
in  1818  when  it  admitted  a  chastened, 
penitent  Bourbon  Prance.  Its  life  was  a 
short  one,  however,  because  in  1823  Great 
Britain  seceded  from 
broke  up. 

Woodrow  Wilson's 
was  patterned  after 
It  was  similar  in  manj 
more  universal  and  m( 
son's  League  of  Nations  was  doomed  to 
failure  before  it  began!  to  function.  Be- 
cause Wilson  would  not  accept  some  pro- 
tective amendments.  His  plan  for  world 
peace  was  turned  down  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  Without  the  United 
States    as    a    full-fleqged    partner    the 


le  alliance  and  it 

?ague  of  Nations 

le  Holy  Alliance. 

respects,  but  was 

re  idealistic.   Wil- 


League  was  doomed  to 
same  thing  happen 


failure.    Will  the 
igaln?     Will   our 


leaders  become  so  enamoured  over  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  when  it  has  been 
made  into  a  living  functioning  organi- 


zation for  world  peace 


as  Wilson  did,  "It  cannot  be  changed;  it 


must  not  be  amended 


that  they  will  say. 


in  any  respect;  it 


must  be  accepted  as  It  is"?  If  so.  will 
the  Senate  again  turn  humbs  down  on  a 
program  for  world  peafe? — Weekly  News 
Letter,  April  23,  1945. 

SLAVE  LABOK  AS  WAli  PTTNISHldENT 

Should  Stalin  be  pe  mitted  to  use  2, 
000.000  German  soldie  s  as  slaves  for  10 
years  to  rebuild  that  p  irt  of  Russia  that 
has  been  destroyed?  i  hould  we  agree  to 
such  a  program?  How 
man  soldiers  fought 
choice,  and  how  many 
to  fight  when  ordered 
told  that  Stalin's  pla 
OOO.OOO  Germans  for 
full  approval  of  Roosevfelt.  Hopkins,  Hill 
man,  and  Frankfurter.  |  We  know  the  Ro 
mans  in  the  time  of  Ca 
war  prisoners.  But 
with  the  coming  of 
brutal  degrading  custo 
Is  it  to  be  resurrected  and  given  approval 
by  the  Big  Three?  Is  Uncle  Sam  to  be  a 
party  to  forced  slaveryf  We  realize  that 
such  a  barbaric  custon  of  enslaving  war 
prisoners  is  in  line  wit  i  the  Asiatic  des- 
potism and  the  serf  tmditions  of  Russia 
and  Stalin.  Hitler  made  slaves  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  countries  his 
army  overran  and  conquered.  The  civil 
ized  world  condemned 


many  of  the  Ger- 
f  their  own  free 
ad  no  choice  but 
o  do  so?  We  are 
for  enslaving  2,- 
0  years  had  the 


r  enslaved  their 

also  know  that 

hristianity   that 

was  abandoned. 


now  to  approve  the  same  act  because 
Stalin  desires  to  retaliate?  What  be- 
comes of  the  Golden  Rule,  "Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  have  them  do  unto 
you"?— Weekly  News  Letter,  April  23, 
1945. 

POSTWAR   IMMIGRATION   QUESTIONS 

After  World  War  No.  1  this  Nation 
faced  a  very  serious  immigration  prob- 
lem. A  flood  of  European  immigrants 
were  pouring  in  through  our  gates, 
threatening  our  economic  life.  To  stem 
this  Incoming  tide  Congress  In  1924 
passed  our  quota  immigration  laws,  set- 
ting up  immigration  quotas  for  the  var- 
ious countries  of  Europe.  These  quota 
laws  were  both  restrictive  and  selective 
and  have  worked  wonderfully  well  during 
the  past  20  years. 

Following  this  war.  we  will  again  be 
faced  with  a  serious  immigration  prob- 
lem. Millions  of  Europeans  will  be 
clamoring  for  admission  to  the  United 
States.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
people  of  the  subjugated  countries  of 
E^irope  who  have  been  forced  to  do  slave 
labor  by  the  Germans  say  they  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  their  own  country 
when  released ;  they  want  to  emigrate  to 
America,  What  shall  our  postwar  im- 
migration policy  be?  Shall  we  retain 
our  quota  system  as  it  is?  Shall  we  sus- 
pjend  all  quotas  for  a  period  of  10  years? 
Shall  we  reduce  present  quotas  or  in- 
crease them?  Shall  we  suspend  quotas 
of  enemy  countries  and  increa.se  the 
quotas  of  Allied  countries?  Germany 
today  has  a  yearly  immigration  quota  of 
27,000.  Shall  we  increase  the  Polish 
quota  so  that  the  250,000  Polish  patriots 
who  have  been  fighting  so  bravely  with 
our  Allied  armies  may  find  a  home  here? 
We  are  told  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  return  to  Poland  after  the  war  be- 
cause they  are  persona  non  grata  to 
Stalin.  Perhaps  these  freedom-loving. 
Christian  Poles  would  make  better  Amer- 
ican citizens  than  Russian  immigrants 
wittr  their  communistic  background  and 
their  scorn  of  religion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  au- 
thorized its  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  to  investigate  this 
whole  problem  of  postwar  immigration 
and  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  so 
that  the  problems  involved  can  be  acted 
upon  intelligently.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  It  places  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility upon  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Committee  of  the  House.  The 
writer  will  be  serving  on  that  committee 
♦and  will  welcome  suggestions  from  back 
home — Weekly  News  Letter,  May  14, 
1945. 


Address  of  Archbishop  Cashing  Before 
Jewish  War  Veteraos'  Auxiliary 


his  action  as  in- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHC&ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  15.1945 
Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 


human,  the  act  of  a  madman.    Are  we      to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres 
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SIGNAL  Record.  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  address  of  Archbishop  Cushing 
before  the  Newton  Post.  No.  211.  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  meeting  in  Bo^on.  Mass. 
The  address  appeared  in  the  May  14, 
1945,  issue  of  the  Boston  DaUy  Globe: 
Archbishop  Warns  Jews  and  Cathoucs  o» 
DISCRIMINATION— Both  Victims  of  Intoler- 
ance—Are Often  Set  Against  Each  Other 
When  totalitarian  states  get  going.  Cath- 
olics and  Jews  are  the  first  victims  of  dis- 
criminatlon.  Archbishop  Cushing  told  mem- 
bers of  Newton  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  Post  at  their  annual  luncheon 
at  the  Copley  Plaza  this  afternoon. 

H«  warned  his  listeners,  too,  that  Catholics 
and^Jews  are  sometimes  mischievously  led  to 

think  111  of  each  other  ."There 

"Let  us  be  very  careful."  he  said.     "There 

are  those  who  would  gladly  embarrass  both 

"'•vi  the  Archbishop  of  the  Catholic  Arch- 
dlcc-se  of  Boston  I  ofacially  tell  you  that  t  Is 
contrary  to  the  dictates  and  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catholic  faith  for  any  CathoUc  to  hate 

Bnvonc 

"Catholics  have  many  things  In  common 
with  the  people  cf  Israel."  began  the  Arch- 
bl<=hop  "We  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of 
cur  religion  and  as  the  son  of  God.  Jesus 
Christ  a  Jew.  The  first  followers  and  apostles 
of  Christ  were  Jews,  men  proud  of  their  Jew- 
ish race.  Today.  In  the  midst  of  a  world 
that  Ignores  the  right  of  God  to  speak  to 
men  In  Divine  revelation,  both  Catholics  and 
Jews  lespect  the  revelation  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  acceptance  of 
this  right  of  God  to  dictate  to  men  their  con- 
duct and  of  the  obligation  of  mank  nd  to 
follow  these  dictates,  Jews  and  CathoLcs 
stand  on  a  platform  of  mutual  agreement  and 
concord. 

COMMON  enemies 

"We  have  a  common  respect  for  the  voice  of 
God  expressed  In  the  Old  Testament  which 
we.  as  Catholics,  are  boucd  to  hear  and  which 
the  Jews  cannot  Ignore.  Names  that  are 
sacred  to  you  are  hallowed  to  us.  Names 
that  you  are  not  permitted  to  forget,  we  are 
charged  to  remember- Moses.  Isaiah,  David, 
Daniel  are  your  heroes  and  ours. 

"I  might  add  that  our  enemies  and  our 
critics— we  also  frequently  have  In  common. 
Abroad,    the    Jews    and    the    Catholics    are 
usually  the  first  objects  cf  the  nationalist  to- 
talltarlan's  ban.    At  home,  the  vested  inter- 
ests  which  discriminate  on  one  day  against 
our   people,    discriminate    the    next    against 
yours,  and  the  next  agf.lnst  both  of  us      I 
mention   this    because   it   Is   extremely    Im- 
portant to  be  on  guard  against  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  both  our  groups,  a  danger  the  more 
mischievous  because  it  sometimes  comes  In 
the  guise  of  friendship  :or  one  or  the  other 
of  us.    Some  of  your  people  are  occasionally 
led  to  think  HI  of  some  of  mine;  some  of  my 
people  are  similarly  victimized  with  regard  to 
you     Let  us  each  be  verf  careful.    There  are 
these  who  would  gladly  embarrass  both  of  us. 
"We  have  common  etemles  and  they  are 
hard  at  work  here  In  thl'i  city  and  elsewhere, 
trying  to  divide  your  people  from  ours.    They 
have  even  tried  It  on  occasion  In  the  name 
of  good  will  and,  I  regret  to  say,  of  democracy. 
"But   far  more  Imporlant  among  the  ties 
that  bind  us  are  those  which  are  positive     In 
an  era  that  is  striving  to  dethrone  Almighty 
God.  Catholics  and  Jews,  by  reason  of  our  re- 
ligious belief,  feel  a  need  of  the  God  above  us. 
We  as  Catholics  believe  In  prayer  and  worship, 
and  we  go  to  heroic  ext«  nts  to  manifest  this 

•The  Jews  who  adhere  to  the  faith  of  their 
lathers  do  the  same.  Faithful  Jews  have 
their  days  of  worship,  sacrifice,  and  seU- 
denlal,  and  they  keep  them.  So  do  we. 
Faithful  Jews  have  thtlr  schools  in  which 
they  teach  the  young  the  rights  of  the  living 
God  and  make  sacrifices,  fUianclal  and  other- 


wise, to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  render 
their  tribute  of  devotion  to  the  God  of  na- 
tions and  of  men.  .So  do  we. 


the  bole  or  WOMEN 

"Pslthful  Jews  recognize  the  need  of  the 
love  of  God  In  the  midst  cf  a  godless  world; 
they  warn  their  adherents  against  Indiffer- 
ence In  modern  paganism;  they  recognize 
the  need  of  placing  the  light  of  faith  in  their 
window,  not  Just  once  a  week  or  once  a  year, 
but  of  showing  It  at  all  times,  without  of- 
fense to  anyone,  and  without  neglect  of  God. 
And  so  do  we.  Being  so  sympathetic  In  mat- 
ters moral  and  spiritual.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  to  you  today  on  a  very  controversial 
subject  with  profound  moral  and  spiritual 
implications:  woman's  role  In  the  modern 
world 

"Women  In  modem  times,  like  men.  can 
play  the  game  of  life  on  the  side  of  the  angels 
or  with  the  forces  of  evil.  Rallying  behind 
what  Is  best  In  life  you  have  a  twofold 
contribution  to  make  to  a  new  and  better 
world.  You  can  reintroduce  Into  modern 
life  the  lost  sense  of  reverence,  and  you  can 
help  in  the  reestabllshment  of  the  family, 
the  unit  of  society  which  must  be  saved  if 
democracy  is  to  survive     •     *     *• 

"A  wise  man  remarked  some  years  ago, 
when  feminism  had  done  Its  work.  'Women 
were  once  our  superiors— now  they  have  be- 
come our  equals.' 

"But,  equal  or  not.  this  la  still  a  man- 
made  and  man-run  world.  The  only  differ- 
ence since  the  feminist  movement  Is  that 
women  figuratively,  and  In  some  cases  liter- 
ally have  put  on  trousers  to  take  men's 
places.  Men  may  be  flattered  by  this  Imita- 
tion—though I  doubt  It— but  the  world  haa 
profited  nothing  from  It.  .      ,   ,  ♦ 

"With  the  miscarriage  of  the  feminist 
movement  and  with  woman's  consequent 
donnlrs  of  trousers  to  take  her  place  as  a 
man  in  a  world  of  men.  the  famUy  and  home 
began  to  sulTer  a  decline.  Woman's  career 
as  a  politician,  a  professional  or  business  or 
social  worker  began  to  supersede  her  natural. 
God-given  career  as  mother  and  home- 
builder  Divorce  laws,  certain  economic  fac- 
tors, and.  finally,  contraceptives  completed 
the  ruin  cf  a  marriage  and  threaten  to  sabo- 
tage the  social  unit  which  Is  the  family. 

"If  you  think  I  exaggerate,  I  ask  you  to  con- 
sider with  me  the  fact  that  there  exists  In  the 
world  today  powerful  political  and  social 
movements  which  are  based  on  the  theo- 
retical and  factual  promise  that  the  family 
no  longer  exists,  nor  has  It  any  right  to 
exist  These  movements  are  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  state  Is  the  only  legitimate 
social  unit.  The  family,  representing  as  it 
does  a  social  unit,  which  guarantees  the  in- 
dividual certain  rights  and  prlvUeges  prior 
to  and  independent  of  the  state  has  no  place 
In  the  totalitarian  state. 

"Perhaps  you  think  the  family  is  safe  here 
In  our  counry?  The  facts  prove  the  con- 
trary We  have  the  largest  divorce  record  of 
any  nontotalltarian  state  in  the  world— a 
fact  which  shakes  the  family  at  Its  source. 
We  are  now  having  about  250.000  divorces  a 
vear  In  this  country— 1.000.000  dreams  of 
marital  bliss  ending  in  disaster  In  every 
4-ye"r  period.  We  may  well  Imagine  how  the 
children  of  these  families  are  being  trained. 
And  yet  the  prime  purpose  of  the  home  Is 
chUdren— their  rearing  as  well  as  their  pro- 
creation. Can  we  really  express  surprise  at 
the  great  number  of  our  delinquents?  And 
the  end  Is  not  yet.  The  war  has  made  the 
family  situation  worse. 

"Truly  only  gigantic  efforts  will  accom- 
plish the  task  of  reconstructing  our  family 

life 

"My  dear  Jewish  women,  from  these  and 
other  noble  women  of  the  Old  Testament 
have  come  your  Ideals.  Do  not  sacrifice  them 
for  the  fictitious  heroines  or  the  glamour 
clrls  of  modern  life.  If  you  hold  fast  to  the 
iacred  traditions  and  types  of  womanhood  in 
the  old  law  you  wlU  make  a  grand  contribu- 


tion to  the  rebU^h  of  reverence  and  to  the 
rebuUdlng  of  the  family  life  so  vitally  needed 
In  the  remaking  of  a  world  that  came  very 
close  to  annihilating  Itself  with  the  sword  or 
a  war  which  exploded  from  the  poisonous 
gases  of  secularism  and  immorality." 


Prime  Minister  Churchill'i  Review  of  tbe 
War  and  Pledge  for  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16, 1945 
Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  as  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14.  1945: 
It  was  6  years  ago  on  Thursday  last  that 
His  Majesty  the  King  commissioned  me  to 
form  a  national  government  of  all  parties  to 
carry  on  our  affairs. 

Five  years  Is  a  long  time  In  human  lire, 
especially   when  there   is   no   remission   for 
good  conduct.    However,  this  national  gov- 
ernment was  sustained  by  Parliament  and 
by  the  entire  British  Nation  at  home  and 
by  all  our  fighting  men  abroad,  and  by  the 
unswerving    cooperation   of   the    Dominions 
far  across  the  oceans  and  of  our  Empire  in 
every   quarter  of   the  globe.     After   various 
episodes  that  occurred,  it  became  clear  last 
week   that   so  far  things  have   worked   out 
pretty  well  and  that  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  Empire  stands  more  united  and 
more  effectively  powerful  than  at  any  time 
m  Its  long  romantic  history.     Certainly  we 
are  In  what  may  well,  I  think,  be  admitted 
by  any  fair-minded  person— certainly  we  are 
in  a  far  better  sttte  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems and  perils  of  the  future  than  we  were 
5  years  ago. 

For  a  while  our  prime  enemy,  our  mighty 
enemy— Germany— overran  almost  a"  Eu- 
rope Prance,  who  bore  such  a  frightful 
strain  In  the  last  Great  War,  was  beaten  to 
the  ground  and  took  some  time  to  recover. 
The  Low  Countries,  fighting  to  the  best  of 
their  strength,  were  subjugated.  Norway 
was  overrun.  Mussolini's  Italy  stabbed  us 
in  the  back  when  we  were,  as  he  thought,  at 
our  last  gasp.  But  for  ourselves,  our  lot— I 
mean  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire— we  were  absolutely  alone. 

BATTLE  OF  BRTTAIN  EECALLED 

In  July,  August,  and  September,  1940,  40 
or  50  squadrons  of  British  fighter  aircraft 
m  the  Battle  of  Britain  broke  the  teeth  of 
the  German  air  fleet  at  odds  of  7  or  8  to  1. 
May  I  repeat  again  the  words  I  used  at  that 
momentous  hour— never  In  the  field  of  hu- 
man conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many 
to  so  few     The  name  of  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Lord  Dowdlng  wUl  always  be  linked  with  this 
SDlendid    event.      But    conjoined    with    the 
Royal   Air   Force   lay   the.  Royal   Navy    ever 
ready  to  tear  to  pieces  the  barges,  gathered 
from   the  canals  of  HoUand   and  Belgium. 
In   which   a   German    Invcdlng   army    could 
Aione  have  been  transported.    I  was  never 
one  to  believe  that  the  Invasion  of  Britain 
with  the  tackle  that  the  enemy  had  at  that 
time  was   a  very  easy  task   to  accomplish. 
With   the   autumn   storms,   the   immediate 
danger  of  invasion  in  1940  passed. 

Then  began  the  "blitz,"  when  Hitler  saW 
he  would  rvb  out  our  cities.  That's  what  he 
said-rub  out  our  cities.  This  was J>orn« 
without  a  word  of  complaint  or/he  »»«^^«i 
signs  of  flinching.  whUe  a  very  large  number 
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trf  people — honor  to  them  all — proved  that 
London  could  take  it,  and  so  could  our  other 
ravaged  centers. 

But  the  dawn  of  1&41  revealed  us  still 
In  Jeopardy.  The  hostllJ  aircraft  could  Cy 
acroati  the  approaches  to  our  Island,  where 
forty-six  millions  of  people  had  to  Import 
half  their  dally  bread  and  all  the  materials 
they  needed  for  peace  or  war.  These  hostile 
aircraft  could  fly  across  the  approaches  from 
Brest  to  Norway  In  a  single  flight  or  back 
again.  They  could  observe  all  the  move- 
ments of  cur  shipping  In  and  out  of  the 
Clyde  and  Mersey  and  could  direct  upon  our 
conv  ys  the  large  and  Increasing  numbers 
of  U-boats  with  which  they  the  enemy  be- 
spattered the  Atlantic — the  survivors  or  suc- 
cessaors  of  which  U-boats  are  now  being  col- 
lected in  British  hartiors. 

The  sense  of  envelopment,  which  might 
at  any  moment  turn  to  strangulation,  lay 
heavy  upon  us.  We  had  only  the  northwest- 
ern approach  between  Ulster  and  Scotland 
through  which  to  bring  In  the  means  of  life 
arul  to  send   out   the  forces  of  war. 

PC  vALiKA  DsaiojmcrD 

Owing  to  the  action  of  Mr.  De  Valera.  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  temper  and  in- 
stinct of  thousands  of  southern  Irishmen 
who  hastened  to  the  battle  front  to  prove 
their  ancient  valor,  the  approaches  which 
the  southern  Irish  ports  and  airfields  cou'.d 
so  easily  have  guarded  were  closed  by  the 
hoetlle  aircraft  and  U-boats.  This  was  in- 
deed a  deadly  moment  in  our  life  and.  If  It 
had  not  been  for  the  loyalty  and  friendship 
of  northern  Ireland,  we  should  have  been 
forced  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  Mr. 
de  Valera  or  perish  forever  from  the  earth. 
However,  with  a  restraint  and  poise  to  which, 
I  Bay,  history  will  find  few  parallels,  his 
Majesty's  Oovemment  never  laid  a  violent 
hand,  although  at  times  it  would  have  been 
quite  easy  and  quite  natural,  and  we  left  the 
De  Valera  government  to  frolic  with  the  Ger- 
mans and  later  with  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentatives to   their  heart's   content. 

When  I  think  of  these  days,  I  think  also 
of  other  episodes  and  certain  personalities. 
I  think  cf  Lieutenant  Commander  Esmonde, 
V.  C;  of  Lance  Corporal  Keneally,  V.  C;  of 
Captain  Fegen,  V.  C.  and  other  Irish  heroes 
that  I  cculd  easily  recite  And  then  I  must 
confess  that  the  bitterness  by  Britain  against 
the  Irish  race  dies  in  my  heart.  I  can  only 
pray  that  in  years  which  I  shall  not  see  the 
shame  will  be  forgotten  and  the  glories  will 
endure,  and  that  the  peoples  of  the  British 
Isles  and  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  will  walk  together  In  mutual  com- 
prehension  and   forgiveness. 

My  friends,  when  our  minds  turn  to  the 
northwestern  approaches,  we  will  not  forget 
the  devotion  of  our  merchant  6ean>en  and 
our  minesweepers,  out  every  night  and  so 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  headlines,  nor  will  we 
forget  the  vast.  Inventive,  adaptive,  all-em- 
bracing and.  In  the  end.  all -controlling  power 
of  the  Royal  Navy  with  its  ever  more  potent 
new  ally,  the  air.  These  have  kept  the  life- 
line open.  We  were  able  to  breathe;  we  were 
able  to  live:  we  were  able  to  strike.  Dire 
deeds  we  had  to  do.  We  had  to  destroy  or 
capture  the  French  Fleet,  which,  had  it  ever 
passed  undamaged  Into  Oerman  hands, 
would,  together  with  the  Italian  Fleet,  have 
perhaps  enabled  the  Oerman  Navy  to  face  us 
on  the  high  seas.  This  we  did.  We  had  to 
make  the  dispatch  to  General  Wavell — all 
round  the  cape  at  our  darkest  hour— of 
tanks — practically  all  we  had  In  the  island— 
and  this  enabled  u«.  as  far  back  as  Novem* 
ber  1940  to  defend  Egypt  against  invasion 
and  hurl  back,  with  the  loss  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  captives  and  a  heavy  slaughter,  the 
Italian  annles  at  whoae  utl  Muaaollnl  had 
•lT«ady  pfannMl  to  ride  Into  Cairo  or  Alex* 
andrla. 

AMBUCAN   ANXnCTT  CTTIO 

Ortat  anxiety  waa  felt  by  President  Rooee- 
Vtlt  and.  Indeed,  by  thinking  men  through*' 
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We  were,  however.  In  t  fairly  tough  con- 
dition by  the  early  montia  of  1941.  and  we 
felt  very  much  better  abaut  ourselves  than 
m  those  months  Immediately  after  the  col- 
lapse of  Prance.  Our  Dunkerque  army  and 
field  force  troops  in  Britain,  almost  a  million 
strong,  were  nearly  all  eqi  lipped  or  re-equip- 
ped. We  had  ferried  cer  the  Atlantic  a 
million  rifles  and  a  thoi^sand  cannon  from 
the  United  States,  with 
tion,  since  the  previous  Jtne.  In  our  muni- 
tion works,  which  were  hEComlng  very  pow- 
erful, men  and  women  hid  worlied  at  their 
machines  till  they  drop|>ed  senseless  from 
fatigue.  Nearly  l.OOO.OOC  of  men.  growing 
to  2.000,000  at  the  peak,  although  working 
all   day.   had   been   formed   into   the   home 
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guard.  They  were  armed 
and  armed  also  with  the 
die." 

Later  in  1941.  when  we 
we  sacrificed  \inwilllngly, 
wittingly,  our  conquest 
Cyrenalca  and  Libya  In 
Oreece,  and  Greece  will 
much  we  gave,  albeit  uhavaillngly,  of  the 
little  we  had.  We  repressed  the  German 
Instigated  rising  in  Iraq.  We  defended  Pal- 
estine. With  the  assistance  of  General  de 
Gaulle's  Indomitable  Free  French,  we  cleared 
S3rrla  and  the  Lebanon  <f  Vlchyites  and  of 
Oerman  alienators  and  intriguers.  And  then 
In  June  1941,  another 
event   occurred. 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed  In  your  read- 
ing of  British  history — and  I  hope  you  will 
take  pains  to  read  It — it  la  only  from  the  past 
that  one  can  Judge  the  ft  ture,  and  It  Is  only 
from  reading  the  story  of 
of  the  British  Empire,  tliat  you  can  feel  a 
well-grounded  sense  of  pri  de  to  dwell  in  these 
Islands  as  you  have  sometimes  noticed  in 
your  reading  of  British  h  story  that  we  have 
had  to  hold  out  from  time  to  time  all  alone, 
or  to  be  the  mainspring  oi  coalitions,  against 
a  continental  tyrant  or  dl  ;tator,  and  we  have 
had  to  hold  out  for  quite  a  long  time 
against  the  Spanish  Arnada,  against  the 
might  of  Louis  Xrv.  whei  we  led  Europe  for 
nearly  25  years  under  William  III  and  Marl- 
borough, and  150  years  age)  when  Nelson.  Pitt, 
and  Wellington  broke  itapoleon,  but  not 
without  assistance  from  tjhe  heroic  Russians 
of  1812.  In  all  these  world  wars  our  Islands 
kept  the  lead  of  Europe  orlelse  held  out  alone. 

And  If  you  hold  out  alone  long  enough, 
there  always  comes  a  tlnw  when  the  tyrant 
makes  some  ghastly  mistake  which  alters  the 
whole  balance  of  the  stnig^l*  On  June  22, 
1941,  Hitler,  master,  as  h£^  thought  himself, 
of  all  Europe,  nay  Indeed  soon  to  be  master 
of  the  world,  to  we  thousht,  treacherously, 
without  warning,  wtthoutjthe  sltghteet  prcv- 
ooatlon,  hurled  himself  oa  Russia  and  came 
face  to  f.ce  with  Marshal  Stalin  and  the 
numberleaa  millions  of  t)ie  Ruaalan  people. 
And  then,  at  the  end  cf  the  year,  Japan 
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tacked  us  in  Malaya  and  Singapore.  There- 
upon Hitler  and  Mussolini  declared  war  on 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

Years  have  passed  since  then — indeed, 
every  year  seems  to  me  almost  a  decade — 
but  never  since  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  have  I  had  the  slightest  doubt  but 
that  we  should  be  saved  and  that  we  only 
had  to  do  our  duty  In  order  to  win.  We  have 
played  our  part  in  all  this  process  by  which 
the  evil-doers  have  been  overthrown,  and  I 
hope  I  do  not  speak  vain  or  boastful  words, 
but  from  Alamein  in  October  1942.  through 
the  Anglo-American  Invasion  of  north  Africa 
of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  and  with  the  capture  of 
Rome,  we  marched  many  miles  and  never 
knew  defeat. 

And  then  last  year,  after  2  years'  patient 
preparation  and  marvelous  devices  of  am- 
phibious warfare — and,  mark  you.  our  sci- 
entists are  not  surpassed  in  any  nation  In 
the  world,  especially  when  their  source  of 
supply  Is  considered — last  year,  on  June  6, 
we  seized  a  carefvilly  selected  little  toe  of 
German -occupied  France  and  pKJured  mil- 
lions In  from  this  island  and  from  across 
the  Atlantic  until  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  and 
the  Rhine  all  fell  behind  the  advancing 
Anglo-American  spearheads.  France  was  lib- 
erated. She  produced  a  fine  army  of  gallant 
men  to  aid  her  own  liberation.  Germany 
lay  open. 

And  now,  from  the  other  side,  the  mighty 
military  achievements  of  the  Russian  people, 
always  holding  many  more  German  troops 
on  their  front  than  we  could  do,  rolled  for- 
ward to  meet  us  in  the  heart  and  center  of 
Germany. 

At  the  same  time.  In  Italy,  Field  Marshal 
Alexander's  army  of  so  many  nations,  the 
largest  part  of  which  was  British  or  British 
Empire,  struck  their  final  blow  and  compelled 
more  than  a  million  enemy  troops  to  sur- 
render. This  Fifteenth  Army  group,  as  we 
call  It,  British  and  American,  Joined  together 
in  almost  equal  numbers,  are  now  deep  In 
Austria,  Joining  their  right  hand  with  the 
Russians  and  their  left  with  the  United 
States  armies  of  General  Eisenhower's  com* 
mand. 

It  happened,  as  you  may  remember,  but 
memories  are  short,  that  in  the  space  of  3 
dajrs  we  received  the  news  of  the  unlamented 
departures  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  and  In 
3  days  also  surrenders  were  made  to  Field 
Marshal  Alexander  and  Field  Marshal  Mont- 
gomery of  over  2.500,000  soldiers  of  this  terri- 
ble warlike  Oerman  Army. 

I  shall  make  It  clear  at  this  moment  that 
we  have  never  failed  to  recognize  the  im- 
mense superiority  of  the  power  used  by  the 
United  States  In  the  rescue  of  France  and 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  For  our  part,  British 
and  Canadians,  we  have  had  about  one-third 
as  many  men  over  there  as  the  Americans. 
But  we  have  taken  our  full  share  of  the  fight- 
ing, as  the  scale  of  our  losses  shows.  Our 
navy  has  borne  Incomparably  the  heaviest 
burden  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  narrow 
seas  and  the  Arctic  convoys  to  Russia,  while 
the  United  States  Navy  has  had  to  use  Its  Im- 
mense strength  mainly  against  Japan.  We 
made  a  fair  division  of  this  latter  and  we 
can  each  report  that  our  work  Is  either  done 
or  going  to  be  done. 

It  is  right  and  natural  that  we  should 
extol  the  virtues  and  Joyous  servlcee  of  our 
own  most  famous  commanders,  Alexander 
and  Montgomery,  neither  of  whom  was  ever 
defeated  since  they  began  together  at  Ala- 
meln.  Both  of  them  have  conducted,  In 
Africa.  In  Italy,  In  Normandy,  and  In  Ger- 
many, batUw  of  the  first  magnitude  and  of 
dectalTt  consequence. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  how  great  la  our 
debt  to  the  combining  and  unifying  com- 
mand and  high  ttrateglo  direction  of  General 
Bleenhower.  And  here  Is  the  moment  when 
I  must  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  whon  I  have  worked  in 
the  cioMtt  intimacy  throughout  theae  heavy, 
•tormy  ytam.     Thtr«  have  been  very   tew 
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changes  in  this  small  parcel  and  capable  body 
of  men.  who.  sinking  all  service  differences 
and  Judging  the  problems  of  vhe  war  as  a 
whole  have  worked  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony' with  each  other.  In  Field  Marshal 
Brooke  Admiral  Pound,  succeeled  after  his 
death  by  Admiral  Andrew  Cunr.lngham.  and 
in  Marshal  of  the  Air  Portal,  a  team  was 
formed  who  deserve  the  highest  honor  in  the 
direction  of  the  whole  British  war  strategy 
and  in  its  relation  with  that  of  our  allies. 

ALLIES'  COOPnWTION  PK/.ISED 

It  may  well  be  said  that  our  strategy  was 
conducted  so  that  the  best  combinations  in 
closest  concert  were  Imparted  Irto  the  opera- 
tions by  the  Combined  Staffs  ot  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  with  whom,  from  there 
onward,  the  war  leaders  of  Russi.i  were  Joined. 
And  it  may  also  be  said  that  never  have  the 
forces  of  two  nations  fought  side  by  side  and 
intermingled  in  the  lines  of  bittle  with  so 
much  unity,  comradeship,  and  brotherhood 
as  In  the  great  Anglo-American  armies. 

Some  people  say:  "Well,  what  would  you 
evpect  if  both  nations  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, have  the  same  laws,  hav.;  a  great  part 
of  their  history  in  common,  anBl  have  very 


much  the  same  outlook  upon  lUe  with  all  its 
hope  and  glory?"  or  "Isn't  It  Just  the  thing 
that  would  happen?"  And  others  may  say: 
"It  would  be  an  ill  day  for  all  :he  world  and 
for  the  pair  of  them  If  they  tlld  not  go  on 
working  together  and  marching:  together  and 
sailing  together  and  flying  together  whenever 
something  has  to  be  done  for  tte  sake  of  free- 
dom and  fair  play  all  over  the  world."  That 
is  the  basis  of  the  future. 

There  was  one  final  danger  f  -om  which  the 
collapse  of  Germany  has  saved  us.    In  Lon- 
don and  the  southeastern  counties  we  have 
suffered  for  a  year  from  various  forms   of 
fiylng  bombs— but  you  heard  a^out  this — and 
rockets  and  our  air  force  and  our  ack-ack 
batteries  have  done  wonders  against  them. 
In  particular  the  Air  Force,  turned  on  In  good 
time  on  what  then  seemed  very  slight  and 
doubtful  evidence,  hampered  and  vastly  de- 
layed all  German  preparations.     But  It  was 
only  when  our  armies  cleaned  up  the  coast 
and  overran  all  the  points  of  discharge — and 
when  the  Americans  captured  vast  stores  of 
rockets' of  all  kinds  near  Leipzig,  which  was 
added   to   our   information   only   the   other 
day.  and   when   all   the   preparations   being 
made  on  the  coast  of  France  and  Holland 
could  be  examined  In  detail,  In  scientific  de- 
tail, that  we  knew  how  grave  had  been  the 
peril,  not  only  from  rockets  ard  flying  bombs 
but     from     multiple     long-runge     artillery, 
which  was  being  prepared  against  London. 

Only  Just  in  time  did  the  Allied  armies 
blast  the  viper  In  his  nest.  Otherwise  the 
autumn  of  1944,  to  say  nothing  of  1945,  might 
well  have  seen  Lorklon  as  shattered  as  Ber- 
lin. For  the  same  period  the  Germans  had 
prepared  a  new  U-boat  fleet  and  novel  tactics 
which,  though  we  should  have  eventually 
destroyed  them,  might  well  have  carried  antl- 
U-boat  warfare  back  to  the  high  peak  days 
of  1942. 

Therefore  we  must  rejoice  and  give  thanks 
not  only  for  our  preservation  when  we  were 
all  alone  but  for  our  timely  cellverance  from 
new  suffering,  new  sorrows,  new  perils  not 
easily  to  be  measured. 

WARNS  or  TASKS  AHEAD 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  ton  ght  that  all  our 
tolls  and  trouble*  were  over.  Then,  Indeed, 
X  could  end  my  8  years'  service  happily,  and. 
If  you  thought  you  had  had  enough  of  me 
and  that  I  ought  to  be  put,  out  to  gran,  X 
assure  you  I  would  take  It  with  the  beat  of 
grace.  But.  on  the  contraiy.  I  must  warn 
you,  as  I  did  when  I  begun  thla  8  yeara' 
taak<-and  no  on*  knew  th«n  that  It  would 
last  ao  long— that  there  la  atlll  a  lot  to  do 


back  Into  the  rut  of  Inertia,  the  confusion 
of  aim  and  the  craven  fear  of  being  great. 
You  must  not  weaken  in  any  way  in  your 
alert  and  vigilant  frame  of  mind.  Though  a 
holiday  of  rejoicing  is  necessary  to  the  human 
spirit,  yet  It  must  add  to  the  strength  and 
resilience  with  which  every  man  and  woman 
turns  again  to  the  work  they  have  to  do  and 
also  to  the  outlook  and  watch  they  have  to 
keep  on  public  affairs. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  we  have  yet 
to  make  sure  that  the  simple  and  honorable 
purposes  for  which  we  entered  the  war  are 
not    brushed    aside    or    overlooked    in    the 
months  following  our  success  and  that  the 
words  "freedom,"  "democracy,"  and  "libera- 
tion" are  not  distorted  from  their  true  mean- 
ing   as   we   have   understood    them.     There 
would  be  little  use  in  punishirg  the  Hitlerites 
for  their  crimes  if  law  and  Justice  did  not 
rule  and  if  totalitarian  or  polics  governments 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  German  in- 
vaders.   We  seek  nothing  for  ourselves.    But 
we  must  make  sure  that  those  causes  which 
we  fought  for  find  recognition  at  the  peace 
table  in  facts  as  well  as  words.     And,  above 
all,  we  must  labor  that  the  world  organiza- 
tion which  the  United  Nations  are  creating 
at  San  Francisco  does  not  become   an  idle 
name,    does    not   become    a   shield    for    the 
strong  and  mockery  for  the  weak.    It  is  the 
victors  who  must  search  their  hearts  in  their 
glowing  hours  and  oe  worthy  by  their  no- 
bility of  the  immense  forces  that  they  wield. 
We  must  never  forget  that  beyond  all  lurks 
Japan,  harassed  and  falling,  but  still  a  people 
of    a    hundred    million,   for    whose    warriors 
death  has  few  terrors.    I  cannot  tell  you  to- 
night how  much  time  or  what  exertions  will 
he  required  to  compel  the  Japanese  to  make 
amends    for     their    odlotis    treachery     and 
cruelty.    We,  like  China  so  long  undaunted, 
we  have  received  horrible  Injuries  from  them 
ourselves,  and  we  are  bound  by  the  ties  of 
honor  and  fraternal  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  to  fight  this  great  war  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world  at  their  side  without  flag- 
ging or   falling.     We  must  remember  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Canada  were 
and   are   all  directly   menaced   by  this  evil 
power.     They  came  to  our  aid  In  our  dark 
times  and  we  must  not  leave  unfinished  any 
task  which  concerns  their  safety  and  their 
future.    I  told  you  hard  things  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  last  5  years;  you  did  not  shrink, 
and   I  should   be  unworthy   of  your   confi- 
dence and  generosity  If  I  did  not  still  cry: 
•Forward,  unfilnching.  unswerving,  indomi- 
table, till  the  whole  task  Is  done  and  the 
whole  world  Is  safe  and  clean." 


One  fact  is  evident  and  that  Is  that 
the  amounts  of  the  subsidy  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  juggled  as  long  as  the  present 
political  agriculturists  stay  in  power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
for  each  State  for  the  various  months  of 
the  year  up  to  April  1,  1946: 


Catf  per  hundred 
wcignt,  milk  de- 
livered 


Ariiona. 

ArkHiisH-s. 

California. 
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Florida 
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Iowa 
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Muisissippi 
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Montana 

Nebraska 
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New     Uamp- 

skire. 
New  Jcrspy.... 
New  Mpxieo... 
New  York . . . 
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Imrerial,  T/OS  An- 

feles,  Orantte, 
tiversidc,  ?an 
Bernardino.  Fan 
Diejto,  Santa 
Barbara.  Ven- 
tura. 
All  other  counties 

All  counties 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Benewali,  Eonner, 
Boundry,  Clear- 
water, Kootcral, 
Latah,  Ix?wis, 
Ne«  Perce.  Sho- 
shone. 
All  other  counties 

Allcounliw 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

.....do.. ......... 

do.. 

do 

do..^ 

do.. 


do 

do.. 

do 


Thia  Subsidy  Juggling  1$  Difficult  to 
Explain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  how  the  War 
Pood  Administration  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusions they  come  to  when  they  decide 
on  the  milk  subsidy  for  the  various 
States.  The  fact  that  the  milk  produc- 
tion has  not  been  Increased  10  percent 
even  though  millions  were  spent  as  milk 
subsidies  indicates  that  other  factors  are 
Involved.  The  amount  of  the  subsidy  Is 
not  baaed  on  the  cost  of  labor  nor  on  the 
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What  Is  Behind  Bretton  Woods 


fleet  to  great  ctu»e>  u  you  are  not  to  fall      cal  dairy  farms  of  the  various  states. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NCJtTK  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVM 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1945 
Mr,  LEMKE.    Mr,  Speaker,  every  mall 
brlnps  us  letters  from  innocent,  propa- 
gandized people  10  vole  for  this  and  vot« 
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for  that  Too  often  these  people  do  not 
even  know  what  they  ar«  asklnt  us  to 
vote  for.  They  h«\T  been  askrd  to  send 
us  these  demands.  Thpy  do  not  even 
know  the  people  who  are  asking  them  to 
do  this.  They  do  not  know  that  some  of 
these  that  are  propaRandit  ng  them  rep- 
resent foreign  nations  rather  than  our 
own. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to 
know  what  we  are  doing,  and  where  we 
are  going.  All  the  plans  submitted  to  the 
American  people  by  high  pressure,  well 
financed  groups  in  New  York  and  other 
large  cities,  will  not  bring  salvation  but 
destruction. 

When  this  propaganda  comes  from 
organizations  that  think  more  of  other 
nations  than  of  our  own.  it  is  time  to 
read  something  that  originates  from 
people  who  feel  that  their  first  duty  Is  to 
our  own  people.  It  is  refreshing  to  know 
that  there  are  still  a  few  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  conviction  and  who 
speak  with  knowledge  and  authority  on 
the  subject  that  they  discuss.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  submit  an  article  by 
former  Democratic  Congressman  Charles 
A.  Binderup: 

It  was  President  Lincoln  who  said  In  sub- 
sUnce  this:  If  I  should  find  a  piece  of  wood 
in  Waahlngton  neatly  carved  with  curves  and 
notches,  and  later  find  another  piece  In 
New  York  City,  and  again  another  piece  In 
Bretton  Woods,  and  when  placing  these  to- 
gether they  nt  and  mkke  a  completed  some- 
thing. 1  have  reason  to  believe  back  of  all 
was  a  concerted  plan. 

So  it  didn't  Just  happen,  as  stated  In  for- 
mer letter  to  Congress — (1)  That  we  con- 
scripted all  the  gold  from  the  people  and 
gave  them  Federal  Reserve  notes,  not  legal 
tender.  (2)  And  that  there  was  secretly  do- 
nated to  the  Federal  Reserve  banKing  system, 
the  arm  of  the  International  bankers,  ap- 
proximately twenty  billions  of  the  conscripted 
gold.  (3)  After  which  they  are  raising  the 
flat  value  of  gold  certificates  15  percent,  again 
donating  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
(strictly  private  banks)  approximately  an- 
other M.800.0C0.0C0.  (4)  That  sold  gold  to 
some  40  natlor^s  and  tcklng  In  return  their 
worthless  bonds  for  free  gold  In  the  United 
States  Treasury.  (5)  So  they  could  qualify 
and  go  on  the  gold  standard  at  Bretton 
Woods. 

Thus  was  built  up  and  pieced  together 
"the  something."  the  edifice,  a  throne  for 
the  gold  standard  of  the  world,  the  most 
hideous  and  hated  dictator,  money  monopoly. 
A  thousand  times  more  cruel  and  ruthless 
than  any  other  dlcUtor  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

And  thus  was  planned  a  sneak  attack  on 
the  children  ol  Uncle  Sam — In  darkness  for 
.8  years  or  more,  that  the  people  might  be 
kept  In  Ignorance,  born  in  England  to  be 
controlled  by  foreign  nations — a  plan  to 
steal  from  our  people  their  representative 
government  and  substitute  the  secret  In- 
visible government,  the  vicious  power  behind 
the  throne,  money  monopoly,  whose  busi- 
ness It  la  to  promote  wars  and  disturb  peace. 
Giving  over  to  the  pirates  of  finance  com- 
plete control.  The  same  power  that  has 
been  wrecking  us  for  170  years  with  money 
panics  and  depressions  In  the  midst  of  plenty 
and  w.ir8  and  strife  between  nations. 

On  this  gold-standard  throne,  there  Is  to 
be  crowned  and  decorated  with  the  veil  and 
diadem  of  the  Bretton  Woods  conspiracy,  an 
International  bank  with  an  $8,800,000,000 
International  monetary  fund  and  a  $9,1C0.- 
OOO.OOO  world  bank  capitalization  all  In  con- 
trol of  foreign  nations,  and  over  and  around 
thl*  throne  a  mighty  Frankenstein  armed 
With  the  weapon  we  have  given  it,  $20,000,- 
000,000  in  pure  gold  represented  by  gold  cer- 


UilcatM  and  tht  rtght 
ao  addMt  Oo\<«rnm»nt 


to  lncr*aat  thta  with 
fiat  of  four  ttmM  tta 


valu«  (25  percent  nfw^Yti,  maklnff  tht  hugs 
turn  of  MOOOOOOO.OO^  out«id«  ths  bank,  a 
inon«y  power  aimust  10  times  stionc*'  ^han 
tbs  bank  itself. 

But  that  Isn't  near  ^U.  Wr  have  added  to 
this  by  allowing  the  banking  system  to  tasus 
approximately  aTSOOOjOOO  000  in  check-book 
money,  fountain -peuj  money,  mere  ledger 
entries  on  the  bank's  books  subject  to  check. 

But  we  have  done  inuch  more.  We  have 
donated  to  these  international  banks  ap- 
proximately |75.O0O.0<K).0OO  In  Government 
bonds.  Given  these  Ijfcnds  to  them,  as  com- 
pletely as  you  ever  gav;  a  blind  man  a  penny. 
While  the  people  pall  dollar  for  dollar  to 


buy  their  bonds,  and. 


remember,  we  pay  the 


banking  system  interest  on  these  gifts. 

But  we  still  have  lone  more.  We  have 
made  everything  taj  exempt.  We  have 
agreed  to  let  lal»r  ami  the  farmer  pay,  that 
these  might  be  made  i&x  free. 
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ated  no  less  than  27 
slons.  and  recisfions 
our  Nation,  thereby 
products  of  their  hanct 
let  me  say  it  religious  y 
how  long  will  the  . 
wields  the  whip  of 

Members  of 
trusted  the  welfare  of 
isn't  170  years  enougt 
corruption  of  these 
oly  that  In  the  past 
to  the  cause  of  liberty 
there  is  not  one  of  you 
Bretton    Woods 
There  is  not  a  Memljei 
gress  who  will  thus 
Yours  truly, 

C.  G.  BlNDEHtTP, 

Former  Member  of  Confresi  /rom  Nebraska. 
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Reclassifying  5  alaries  in  the 
Postal  service 

EXTENSION  C  P  REMARKS 


HON.  HUQ 


or  WASHINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday, 


Representatives 
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Mr.  DE  LACY.    Mr 
whelming  sentiment 
pressed  today  upon 
than  200  Members  w 
sented  statements  to 
great  tribute  to  the 
pur  Postal  Service. 


DELACY 


Speaker,  the  over- 
)f  Congress,  as  ex- 
floor  and  by  more 
appeared  or  pre- 
he  committee,  is  a 
ihen  and  women  of 


It  ts  a  loni>overdu«  tribute.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Not  sUnce  IMS  has  this  Con* 
gress  taken  action  to  recoffnlte  the  nee<ti 
and  the  service  of  those  men  and  thesa 
women  who  have  served  us  so  well  and  m 
tirelessly.  Not  since  1925  has  Uielr  basic 
pay  been  aijusted. 

COMtCCTINQ  10  T«AaS"  WJUSTICl 

So  today  we  are  correcting  20  years  of 
Injustice.  It  was  injustice  which  became 
so  manifest  when  wartime  living  costs 
crowded  in  upon  these  workers'  meager 
Incomes  that  there  was  hardly  a  man 
alive  who  could  not  see  it  and  did  not 
recognize  it. 

I  desire  to  compliment  the  committee 
for  its  deep  understanding  and  concern 
and  for  its  earnest  efforts  in  developing 
H.  R.  3035.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  they 
had  before  them,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
most  diCBcult  to  adjust  all  inequities, 
grown  up  with  the  years.  It  is  difficult, 
too,  to  attempt  to  bring  the  salaries  of 
these  employees  in  line  with  those  paid 
in  private  industry,  under  restrictive  reg- 
ulations set  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  Certainly  I  know  of  no  group  of 
privately  employed  workers  which  has 
received  no  advance  in  basic  wages  since 
1925. 

Yet,  within  the  framework  afiforded 
them,  the  able  committee  did  an  excel- 
lent and  praiseworthy  job. 

I  do  not  desire  to  belabor  the  point. 
We  are  doing  Justice  today. 

THUS  TIME  AND  ONK  HALT 

Yet  there  Is  one  additional  point  I  do 
desire  to  make.  This  bill  provides  true 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  This 
section  is  long  overdue.  It  has  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  this  Congress, 
through  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
estabhshed  the  basic  40-hour  week  and 
time  and  one-half  overtime  pay  above 
40  hours  for  industry,  and  yet  neglected 
to  apply  this  same  rule  to  our  own  em- 
ployees. Somehow  it  reminds  me  of  an 
employer  I  once  knew.  He  owned  a 
newspaper.  In  the  columns  of  his  paper 
he  praised  the  achievements  of  labor. 
He  advised  workers  to  organize  and  pro- 
tect their  rights.  He  talked  of  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages.  But  when  the 
employees  in  his  own  plant  began  to  or- 
ganize, he  opposed  them.  What  he  ad- 
vocated was  good  for  everyone  else  but 
himself. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  today  we  are  ex- 
tending to  those  whom  we  employ  some 
of  the  benefits  we  have  advocated  and 
enacted  into  law  for  employees  generally. 
We  are  not  following  the  course  pursued 
by  the  employer  I  mentioned,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  belatedly  also  seen  the  wisdom 
of  practising  what  he  preached. 

NEED  TO  MAKE  PERMANENT 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  one  de- 
fect in  my  eyes.  Section  20  of  the  legis- 
lation provides  that  during  the  emer- 
gency and  6  months  thereafter  employes 
shall  be  paid  overtime  for  services  re- 
quired on  Saturdays.  This  is  not  in  line 
with  true  time  and  one-half  overtime 
pay. 

Overtime  pay  Is  compensation  for 
overtime  no  matter  what  the  cause. 
Perhaps  it  is  true  that  after  the  emer- 
gency we  will  not  need  to  ask  these  em- 
ployees to  put  in  longer  hours  by  Sat- 
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xu^ay  work.  If  not.  of  course,  they  wlU 
receive  no  overtime  pay.  Yet.  they  are 
entitled  to  overt  line  pay  for  all  the  o\-er- 
tlmo  they  work.  There  is  no  other  an- 
s^x'er.  While  1  know  It  is  not  Uie  intent 
of  this  Icgl.'^latlon  to  pi-ovide  other  than 
true  tlme-and-one-half.  the  temporary 
wartime  character  of  this  particular  sec- 
tion might  possibly  allow  for  payment  of 
the  first  8  hours  of  overtime  on  Satur- 
days at  the  old  rate  during  emergencies, 
such  as  the  Christmas  rush. 

MCST    PASS    H.    K.    303S 

I  would  like  to  see  this  section  of  the 
bill  made  a  permanent  feature,  not  just 
a  provision  for  the  duration. 

However,  because  over  all  this  legis- 
lation is  a  great  step  forward,  and  be- 
cause during  the  course  of  its  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  I  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  members  of 
the  committee  and  to  discuss  with  them 
the  many  difficulties  they  faced  and  to 
see  the  over-all  solution  which  they  de- 
veloped, I  do  support  H.  R.  3035  in  its 
present  form  and  I  urge  its  quick  pas- 
sage by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Then 
later,  as  the  few  defects  which  may  re- 
main become  clearer,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  we  will  correct  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
support  such  a  measure. 


Manganese  Producers  Association 
Opposed  to  Trade  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  statement  of  J.  Carson  Adkerson, 
president  of  the  American  Manganese 
Producers  Association,  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House, 
with  reference  to  the  extension  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act: 

I  have  been  In  the  manganese  Industry 
continuously  for  more  than  30  years.  Since 
the  First  World  War  I  have  constantly  worked 
for  the  full  development  of  our  manganese 
resources.  *-^- 

Manganese  first  became  strategic  mineral 
No.  1  In  1914  and  has  always  remained  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  military  emergency  pro- 
curement problems.  Mangan^^  Is  the 
•starch"  In  steel.  Without  manganese, 
there  can  be  no  satisfactory  steel  product. 
There  Is  no  known  substitute  for  manganese. 
It  stands  In  a  category  all  its  own. 

Col.  C.  T.  Harris.  Director  of  the  Planning 
Branch,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  in  testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  February  9,  1937, 
stated: 

"Naturally  some  of  the  materials  have  a 
higher  importance  and  are  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  others.  I  place  manganese  at 
the  top  of  the  list,  chromium  next,  and  the 
minerals  more  or  less  at  the  top  of  the  list. 
Rubber  would  have  a  high  priority  also.  I 
put  manganese  and  chromliun  at  the  top." 


"Researches  have  been  made  for  years  and 
have  not  been  particularly  successful  in  de- 


v«>lopin8  mat*rlalt  to  supply  th»  »hv^rt«te. 
Thrrf  u  n  >  »ubtUtut«  for  m»nt««««».  WUh- 
out  n>«n|»nw  th»  *x^\  tnduiuy  would 
product  a  wry  infwior  quAluy  of  awtl.  and 
xhttt  it  no  »ub»t4tut«.'' 

Tht  rtason  for  Xh*  •trattfttc  poaUlon  of 
manganese  l»  plain.    During  the  war  w«  con- 
sumed over  1.300.000  long  tons  ot  high  gradt 
manpanese  ore  per  y«ar.    In  prewar  years  our 
average    consumption    was    around    800,000 
tons.    According  to  the  U.  8.  Bureau  cf  Mines 
the    domestic    production    of    high    grade 
manganese  ore  conUlnlng  35  percent  or  more 
manganese  In  the  year  1944.  was  the  largest 
since  1918,  and  the  second  most  productive 
year  on  record.    During  1944,  output  of  high 
grade  manganese  ore  as  measured  by  ship- 
ments from   mines   Is  estimated   at  243,000 
short  tons.    Domestic  shipments  of  low-grade 
ore  containing  5  to  35  percent  manganese 
In  1944  totaled  1,660,000  short  tons.    Under 
normal  conditions  our  major  sources  of  sup- 
ply  of   high   grade    ore   are   Russia,    Africa, 
India  and  Brazil,  all  more  than  4,000  miles 
away. 

The  tariff  covers  ore  containing  10  percent 
or  more  manganese.     The  main  reason  for 
the  tariff  on  manganese,  originally  granted 
in   1922.  was  to  stimulate  developments  In 
the  United  States  and  help  remedy  this  dan- 
gerous  dependency   on   foreign   ores.     Pro- 
ducers have  had  to  face  almost  unbelievable 
and   at  times  devastating  opposition,  both 
from  within  and  without  the  United  States. 
The  prize  being  fought  for  was  a  major  basic 
Industry,  Including  ferromanganese,  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $40,000,000  annually  in 
our  domestic  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
making  It  possible  for  foreign  countries  to 
acquire  a  stranglehold  on  the  security  of  this 
country  If  we  remained  wholly  dependent  on 
foreign  orea.    But,  Ua  spite  of  all,  the  indua- 
.  try  Is  proud  to  give  a  good  report  to  this  com- 
mittee today. 

The  domesUc  Industry  produces  practically 
all  the  low-grade  manganese  ore  needed. 
Since  1940,  with  the  war  In  Europe  and  the 
beginning  of  our  own  stock-piling  program, 
producers  In  the  United  States  have  supplied 
the  war  effort  757,432  tons  of  high-grade 
manganese  ore — 35  percent  and  al)ove  man- 
ganese— and  around  2,000.000  tons  of  low- 
grade  ore— 10  to  35  percent  manganese.  Thla 
ore  was  produced  at  a  time  when  the  situa- 
tion was  seriously  uncertain.  This  was  done 
during  the  war  years,  when  the  top  officials 
m  the  war  agencies  were  saying  that  they 
were  getting  not  only  every  ton  but  every 
pound  of  manganese  ore  available  in   the 

world.  ^   ^ 

Under  the  treaty  of  1902  there  Is  no  duty 
on 'Cuban  ore.  The  American  tariff  stimu- 
lated developments  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  1940,  Cuba  produced  and  shipped 
Into  the  United  States  a  total  of  more  than 
1  000,000  tons  of  high-grade  manganese  ore, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  1,757,000  tons 
of  high-grade  ore  from  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  combined. 

Without  this  tonnage  from  United  States 
and  Cuban  sources  during  the  war  years,  the 
situation  In  manganese  would  have  reached 
the  point  of  alarming  shortage.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  production  In  both  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  has  come  from  mine  devel- 
opments, research  on  processes,  and  work 
Initiated  and  carried  forward  over  a  period 
of  years,  solely  through  encouragement  under 
the  tariff.  Without  the  tariff,  the  major 
mine  developments  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
during  the  peacetime  years.  Thla  alone 
should  serve  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  tariff  on  manganese  ore  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

It  Is  often  said  that  dontiestic  manganese 
ores  are  low  grade.  During  World  War  No.  1 
domestic  shipments  of  high-grade  ore  con- 
tained 40-percent  manganese.  During  peace- 
time high  grade  Imported  ores  contained  48 
percent  manganese.  Today,  under  the  stimu- 
lation of  war  demand,  United  States  minera 


are  produelnt  from  one  plant  alona  mora 
than  100.000  ton*  a  y*»r  i4  inanganvM  or* 
runninf  a»  high  as  60  prrcent  meuUle  man- 
iraneee,  which  u  h\t.\\*t  gi«de  thna  any  era 
from  any  ^Mr•tfa  eovmiry.  Thu  >•  producwl 
from  lowsp*^  or*  which  at  mined  run* 
from  15  to  as  percent  manfaneM,  tormwiy 
unknown  and  considered  worthlesa.  Sodm 
of  It  Is  mined  at  a  depth  of  2.000  feet  below 
the  surface.  Additional  milling  plant  facil- 
ities have  been  Insullcd  since  tliie  start  of 
the  war,  but  such  deep-mine  developments 
would  never  »>e  undertaken  after  the  start  of 
a  war.  They  must  be  carried  forward  over  a 
long  period  of  years  during  peacetime. 

It  Is  often  stated  that  we  have  become  a 
"have-not"  nation — that  we  need  to  conserve 
our  minerals.  This  Is  not  true  In  the  case  of 
manganese.  We  have  an  abundance  of  low- 
grade  manganese  ore  which  Is  now  being 
mined  and  concentrated  into  a  product 
higher  In  grade  than  foreign  ores.  Our  total 
known  reserves  of  low-g'ade  manganese  ore 
In  25  States  exceeds  200000.000  tons  and 
further  work  discloses  additional  reserves.  It 
simply  takes  time  for  development  of  under- 
ground ore  bodies. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton, 
testifying  before  this  committee,  recently 
stated : 

"Of  course,  the  things  that  we  lacked  prin- 
cipally were  the  metals  and  minerals,  which, 
of  course,  we  did  not  have.  They  were  not 
stored  In  the  earth  here  and  we  had  to  go 
elsewhere  to  get  them.  Principally  that  la 
the  thing." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  Ickes.  be- 
fore the  Small  Buslneea  Committee  of  the 
Senate  In  1943,  stated: 

"We  stlU  have  here.  15  months  after  Pearl 
Hart>or.  an  anomalous  situation.  In  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  Is  a  serious  need  for 
raw  materials  to  feed  our  war  plants,  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  large  numbers  ot 
small  entrepreneurs — owners  and  operators 
of  small  mining  and  milling  properties — beg- 
ging for  an  opportunity  to  produce  for  war." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  furthermore  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  sustain  small  enterprise  If  we  wish 
to  rebuild  and  retain  the  America  that  we 
have  known,  with  Its  concepts  of  Individual 
freedom  and  opportunity. 


"The  Bureau  of  Mines,  by  examination  of 
1.600  ore  deposits  Involving  31  different  min- 
erals in  25  States  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska, 
has  found  28,000.000  tons  of  Iron  ore.  10,- 
000.000  tons  of  marganese  ore,  8.000.000  tons 
of  bauxite,  6,000.000  tons  of  low-grade  nickel, 
4,000,000  tons  of  chromite  ore,  2,000.000  tons 
of  antimony  ore,  1,000,000  tons  of  tungsten 
ore,  and  1.000,000  tens  of  mercury  ore. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Only  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  total 
newly  discovered  mineral  resources  has  so 
far  been  brought  Into  production. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"On  manganese:  We  presented  a  program 

for  doriestlc  manganese  production  In  the 
fall  of  1941.  In  January  1942  we  had  de- 
veloped the  program  to  the  point  of  provid- 
ing for  the  domestic  production  of  all  needed 
manganese,  with  the  exception  of  the  impor- 
tation of  130,000  tons  from  Cuba.  We  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  dependence  on  risky  Im- 
portations from  Russia,  India,  and  Africa, 
all  long  hauls  requiring  convoys.  We  kept 
pressing  for  the  adoption  of  the  program 
that  we  had  worked  out.  And  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  we  thought  we  were  getting  some- 
where when  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
started  to  take  preliminary  steps  to  set  up 
seven  or  eight  projects  called  for  In  our 
program. 

"Today  most  of  these  projects  have  fallen 
Into  the  class  of  good  Intentions. 

.  •  •  •  • 

"There  has  been  far  too  much  tendency  to 
resolve  all  our  problems  of  minerals  short- 
ages in  favor  of  importation.    This  has  been 
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discouraging  to  our  western  mining  Industry, 
which  has  properly  looked  forward  to  an 
Immediate  utilization  of  the  discoveries  of 
the  Bureau. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  see  no  cause  for  alarm  In  any  projected 
rate  of  depletion  of  our  mineral  resoxirces. 
provided  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to 
insure  that  as  a  given  mineral  resource  is 
deple;  d.  other  mineral  resourcs  are  de- 
veloped which  will  take  Its  place." 

One  of  the  greatest  setbacks  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry  was  the  cut  in  the  duty. 
The  manganese  ore  tarUI  was  cut  60  percent 
by  the  trade  agreement  w^lth  Brazil,  a  minor 
supplier.  This  was  done  In  1935  without 
notice  or  any  consideration  whatsoever  to 
manganese  prodticers  and  without  regard  to 
national  defense. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  has  paid  a 
severe  penalty.  After  the  cut  in  the  tariff 
a  number  of  manganese  operations  In  this 
country  were  abandoned  and  the  mines  al- 
lowed to  collapse;  many  new  developments 
which  would  have  proceeded  during  the  years 
preceding  the  war  wera  not  undertaken;  the 
Government  has  lost  more  than  $20,030X00 
which  formerly  went  Into  the  Treasury 
through  tariffs  collected  on  Imported  man- 
ganese; the  Government  has  spent  untold 
millions  In  a  desperate  effort  to  get  man- 
ganese throughout  the  world  after  the  out- 
break of  war;  the  large  tonnage  of  man- 
ganese now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the 
excessive  number  of  manganese  ships  sunk 
and  the  lives  of  seamen  lest  in  an  effort  to 
transport  manganese  from  far-away  countries 
Into  the  United  States  is  a  story  that  will  not 
be  told  until  after  the  war,  but  the  respon- 
sibility. In  a  large  part,  rests  squarely  on 
the  doorstep  of  the  administrators  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Proper  foresight  and  wisdom  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  precious  pre- 
war years.  1935  to  1940,  would  have  dic- 
tated a  £0-percent  Increase  rather  than  a 
50-percent  decrease  In  the  duty  on  manganese 
ore.  This  would  have  announced  to  produc- 
ers that  the  country  encouraged  rather  than 
discouraged  the  further  development  of  man- 
ganese deposits  In  the  United  SUtes.  In- 
stead the  officials  of  the  Department,  while 
other  nations  were  preparing  for  war,  pur- 
sued their  single-minded  policy  of  sacrific- 
ing our  own  national  defens*  to  what  proved 
to  be  a  Utopian  dream  of  peace  and  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Clayton  has  already  specifically  men- 
tioned before  this  committee  the  manganese 
duty  as  being  excessive.  This  is  added  evi- 
dence of  the  misinformation  which  still  pre- 
vails In  the  State  Department.  Our  natural 
conclusion  is  that,  if  authority  to  further  cut 
duties  IS  granted,  manganese  is  destined  for 
a  further  reduction  in  tariff. 

Considerable  new  investments  have  been 
made  and  plant  facilities  installed  in  the 
Inauotry  during  the  war  period.  Some  of  it 
was  Government  money,  some  private  funds. 
It  operates  today  as  an  essential  asset  la 
the  war  program  but  most  of  it  will  be  lost 
to  Che  Nation  luiless  tariff  protection  is  pro- 
vided or  a  satisfactory  market  assured  for 
domestic  ores. 

Congress  in  the  prewar  years  has  re- 
peatedly and  In  no  uncertain  terms  ex- 
pressed its  will  and  Intent  to  bring  forth 
development  of  our  own  manganese  resources. 
It  la  generally  recognized  that  the  State 
Department  made  a  mistake  in  reducing  the 
duty  on  manganese  and  we  hope  some  way 
Will  be  foimd  to  rectuy  It  before  the  cut- 
twcks  after  the  war. 

In  order  to  Insure  the  continued  develop* 
ment  of  domestic  manganese  deposits  in  the 
postwar  period  producers  need  to  have  re- 
•tored  to  the  industry  the  full  measure  of 
protection  contemplated  by  Congress  In  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  We  further  seek  assur- 
anc  that  our  destinies  henceforth  shall  not 
be  pawns  in  the  hands  of  persons  wholly  un- 
tamlhat    with    the    present   status   oX    Iho 


ard 


\ast 


domestic  Industry 
ties   as  a  result  of 
serves  and  revolutionary 
making  available  In 
sonable   prices   the 
grade  manganese  oret 
in  the  United  States. 

I  submit  for  the 
domestic  production 
ganese    ore    from    19|0 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  |?EPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  kay  16. 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  pTork.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  exten<i  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  tfoUowing  statement 
of  Charles  W.  Hoiman.  representative 
Of  the  National  Ooo  ?erative  Milk  Pro- 


ducers' Federation,  before  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House,  on  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements: 

My  name  Is  Charles  V/.  Hoiman.  My  ad- 
dress for  purposes  of  this  hearing  is  1731 
Eye  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers* 
Federation.  This  is  a  Nation-wide  organiza- 
tion in  which  approximately  350.000  farm 
families  residing  in  46  States  are  banded  to- 
gether into  73  voting  membership  units.  All 
of  these  units  are  cooperative  dairymen's 
associations  owned  and  controlled  by  pro- 
ducers. About  half  of  our  members  supply 
fluid  milk  end  cream  to  urban  millished?. 
The  remainder  are  mainly  interested  in  sup- 
plying manufactured  dairy  products  made  in 
their  own  plants.  These  plants  number 
about  800  and  vary  from  cooling  stations  to 
the  most  highly  modernized  all-purpose 
dairy  plants  in  the  United  States.  Within 
our  organization  every  type  of  dairy  product 
is  manufactured  with  the  possible  exception 
of  some  products  prepared  for  medicinal 
purposes.  I  am  asking  permission  to  file,  as 
an  appendix  to  my  statement,  a  list  of  tho 
member  associations  with  their  addresses 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  our  ofHcers 
and  board  of  directors. 

I  am  appearing  in  opposition  to  H.  R.  2652. 
Dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States  who«e 
products  enter  into  commercial  channels 
number  more  than  2.500,000.  About  l.OCCOOO 
sell  their  product  as  whole  milk  and  the  re- 
mainder sell  farm  separated  cream. 

These  producers  constitute  America's 
largest  group  of  agricultural  producers  rely- 
ing almost  entirely  upon  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. In  normal  years  relatively  small  quan- 
tities of  evaporated  milk  are  constantly 
shipped  abroad.  Some  specialty  shipments 
of  butter  are  exported  but  they  are  mainly  to 
our  dependencies  in  the  Pacific,  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  and  to  a  few  South  American 
countries,  x  Our  normal  demand  for  im- 
ported dairr  products  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  certain  types  of  cheeses  such  as 
Enunenthaler  Swiss,  the  Holland  Edam,  and 
the  Italian  types.  For  all  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, we  have  abundant  capacity  to  produce 
every  need  of  the  American  consumers.  This 
applies  particularly  to  Cheddar  cheese  and 
to  casein,  the  admission  of  which  Into  this 
country  has  been  stimulated  by  trade  agree- 
ments with  Canada  and  the  Argentine. 

Our  organization  In  the  winter  of  1920-21 
became  aroused  to  the  need  of  tariff  pro- 
tection, which  then  was  nonexistent  because 
of  spectacular  Imports  of  butter  and  other 
fats  into  this  country.  Tliese  imports  were 
having  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  markets. 
As  a  result,  the  Congress  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Tariff  Act  of  1921,  which  pieced  a  duty 
of  6  cents  a  pound  on  butter  and  5  cents  a 
pound  on  chease. 

Dtu-ing  the  following  year  we  learned  a 
little  about  the  tariff  problem  and  went  be- 
fore the  Congress  in  connection  with  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922.  SllghUy  higher  rates  were 
then  put  into  effect.  These  included  a  rate 
of  8  cents  per  pound  on  butter.  Between 
the  passage  of  that  act  and  the  act  of  1930, 
it  was  found  Uiat  this  rate  on  butter  wan 
insufficient  to  protect  American  domestic 
markets  from  speculative  price  fluctuations 
due  both  to  sporadic  and  to  planned  im- 
ports. Accordingly,  we  sought  relief  through 
the  oost-of -production  powers  vested  In  the 
President  and  were  successful  in  having 
started  a  comparative  cost-of-prcduction  in- 
vestigation which  was  handled  by  the  United 
States  Taim  Commission.  The  Commission 
chose  Denmark,  the  one  country  in  the  world 
whose  costs  would  be  highest  next  to  ours, 
and  sent  to  that  country  a  bcdy  of  Investi- 
gators. These  Investigators  were  to  make  in- 
vestigations on  the  grotmd,  herded  by  the 
late  Dr.  George  W.  Warren,  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultural  Economics  of  Cor- 
nell, an  eminent  authority  on  farm  cost*. 
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similar    Investigations    were    made    in    the 
United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  this  body,  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommended,  and  the 
President  raised  the  duty  on  butter  from  8 
to  12  cents  p3r  pound.  However,  in  our  im- 
porting months  prices  of  New  Zealand  butter 
at  London  and  our  92-score  butter  at  New 
York  continued  out  of  balance,  the  former 
often  being  over  13  cente  lower  in  price. 

When  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  being  pre- 
pared  our  organization  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress the  resulU  of  a  long  investigation  and 
proposed  to  the  Congress  the  first  scientifi- 
cally coordinated  set  of  duties  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  American  history.     These  duties  were 
based  upon  the  fat  relationships  in  milk  and 
its  products,  or  the  skim-milk  relationships. 
With  the  exception  of  casein,  every  recom- 
mendation made  by  us  to  the  Congress  was 
adopted.     As  to  casein,  we  had  recommended 
7  C3nts  a  pound  and  succeeded  only  in  ob- 
taining  5' 2    cents,    an    Inadequate   duty    in 
the  light  of  then  known  costs  of  production 
and  market  practices  of  Argentine  exporters. 
With  respect  to  dairy  farmers,  t^     Tariff 
Act  of  19S0  was  a  Ufcsaver.    Without  It  rlur- 
Ing  the  depression  years  we  would  have  been 
unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  protection  from 
the  outside  while  we  were  going  through  the 
tortuous  conditions  of  low  prices,  poor  mar- 
kets and  Federal  purchases  of  surpluses  to 
maintain  producers  and  supply  some  needed 
nutritious  food  to  those  on  relief. 

We  viewed  the  advent  of  the  trade-agree- 
ment  program    with   distrust   and   we   look 
upon     its     continuance     with     trepidation. 
•  Dairying  is  more  vulnerable  to  International 
competition  than  are  some  other  agricultural 
-commodities   since   dairying   does   not   lend 
itself  to  any  high  degree  of  mechanization. 
It  is  true  that  some  394.000  dairy  farmers  use 
milking  machines.     These  machines  are  gen- 
erally of  the  two-cow  type,  that  is  to  say, 
two  cows  can  be  milked  at  one  time  by  the 
same   machine.     But   the   milking   machine 
has  been  with  us  a  long  time,  and  further 
labor  saving  through  the  use  of  milking  ma- 
chines is  likely  to  be  small.     Labor  and  pur- 
chased feed  continue  to  be  the  largest  factors 
in  milk-production  costs,  and  dairymen  in 
the  United  States  cannot  maintain  American 
standards  of  living  if  forced  to  sell  in  compe- 
tition with  the  surplus  products  moved  to 
our  markets  from  other  countries. 

American  dairy  farmers  are  faced  with  con- 
sUntly  rising  labor  costs,  with  the  prospect 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  that  hired 
farm  help  may  become  unionized  and  Insist 
upon  a  40-hour  week.  These  developments 
may  make  themselves  quite  apparent  in  the 
post-war  period,  and  our  people  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  since  we  do  not,  espe- 
cially under  Government  controls,  have  the 
opportunity  which  manufactvirers  have  to 
pass  our  Increased  costs  on  to  consumers. 

Long  a-TO  we  learned  that  whatever  benefits 
might  flow  from  tariff  are  not  confined  to 
pr:c2  stabilization.  Domestic  market  outlet 
is  Just  as  important  as  price.  Often  our  peo- 
ple can  get  by  with  moderate  prices  on  large 
volume  marketing,  which  they  would  prefer 
rather  than  to  being  forced  Into  an  economy 
of  scarcity  which  Is  foregllmpsed  in  the  fu- 
ture operation  of  the  Doughton  bUl  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  authorities. 

It  shoulc'  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  new 
program  for  trade  agreements  contemplated 
by  the  bill  is  Intended  to  be  one  of  a  fow- 
leg^ed  post-war  world  policy  for  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  second  leg  is  the  world  agri- 
cultural organization  devised  by  the  Hot 
Springs  Conference,  to  be  set  up  under  the 
United  Nations,  and  which  Is  authorized  in 
the  Bloom  bill  which  has  passed  the  House. 
The  third  leg  is  the  international  financing 
and  currency  manasement  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
and  Including  legislation  enlarging  the 
feport-Import  bank.  The  fourth  leg.  pre- 
simiably.  wUl  b3  determined  at  the  San 
Francisco  Coiiference.  and  is  supposed  to  pro- 


vide a  means  for  keeping  the  world  In  order— 
at  least  for  a  time. 

From  testimony  offered  this  committee  by 
proponents  of  the  bUl,  and  from  propaganda 
widespread  throughout  the  country,  the 
credulous  and  unwary  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  failure  to  adopt  any  part  of  this 
four-legged  program  would  result  in  toppling 
over  the  peace  table. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  policy  of  a  rea- 
sonable economic  self-suflaclency  for  any  na- 
tion is  the  cause  for  war.  We  do  not  believe 
that  low  tariffs  and  free  trade  have  ever  pre- 
vented wars.  Despite  wishes  to  the  contrary, 
the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1934  did  not  keep 
us  out  of  war.  War  results  from  the  pressure 
of  the  populations  and  the  struegles  for  the 
control  of  new  lands  on  which  to  settle 
bursting  populations,  or  to  obtain  greater 
control  over  raw  material  resources,  or  to 
place  imperial  mandates  over  economic  and 
political  lives  of  weaker  peoples,  and  from 
the  clash  of  ideologies.  These  are  self- 
evident  facts  of  history.  But  much  of  the 
arguments  for  this  program  of  low  tariffs 
and  free  trade  have  been  based  upon  Jthe 
psycholcgy  that  it  is  "the  eye  of  childhood 
that  fears  a  painted  devil." 

OBJECTIONS  TO  TKADE  AGREEMENT  ACT  OF   1934 

1.  Section  350  (a)  states  that  the  act  Is 
"for  the  purpose  of  expanding  foreign 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  by  regulating  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  goods  into  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  characteristics  and 
needs  of  various  branches  of  American  pro- 
duction so  that  foreign  markets  will  be  made 
availatle  to  those  branches  of  American  pro- 
duction which  require  and  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping such  cuaets  by  affording  corre- 
sponding market  opportunities  for  foreign 
products  in  the  United  States     •     •    .••" 

The  committee  will  note  that  the  objec- 
tive of  the  bill  is  to  satisfy  the  -needs"  of 
American  producers  not  only  as  to  exports 
but  as  to  imports.     A  strict  administrative 
construction  of  this  mandate  would  require 
the  President  to  eliminate  from  considera- 
tion    any     American-prcduced     commodity 
which  is  produced  in  quartlty  sufficient  to 
meet  American  consumption  or  which  can 
be     with    flight    stimulation,     brought    to 
achieve  this  position.     It  would  also  auto- 
matically erase  from  consideration  commod- 
ities produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
American  consumption  and  to  export  abroad. 
The  language  of  the  act  does  not  contemplate 
reduction  of  Import  duties  or  the  making  of 
other  concessions  which   will  cause  foreign 
commcditles  to  enter  the  United  States  and 
displace  In  volume  domestic  outlets  for  do- 
mestic producers.    The  act  contemplates  con- 
cessions v.hlch  would  meet  the  export  needs 
of  producers,  but  not  injure  their  internal 
market  outlets  or  prices.     The  act  further 
contemplates  our  making  tariff  concessions 
only  on  commodities  produced  in  America  on 
a  deficit  basis  in  return  for  concessions  made 
by  other  nations  on  our  commodities  which 
are  definitely  of  a  surplus  production  char- 
acter. 

If  this  corstructlon  of  the  language  of  the 
act  Is  correct,  the  Executive  has  not  carried 
out  the  congressional  mandate,  but  has  made 
reductions  and  other  concessions  with  re- 
spect to  agricultural  products  which  are  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  in  competition  with  the 
products  of  American  farms  and  which  In 
many  Instances  can  only  be  produced  In  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  meet  American  consump- 
tion with  the  help  of  tariff  protection  or  some 
other  governmental  device. 

2  We  object  to  the  absence  of  any  con- 
gressional rule  to  guide  the  Executive  in  de- 
termining modifications  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  Such  a  broad  delegation  of  power  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Executive  is  particularly 
odious  with  respect  to  revenue,  which  Is  dis- 
tinctly the  pmvince  of  the  Congress  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution.  In  this  act 
only  two  fundamental  limitations  are  placed 


upon  the  power  of  the  Executive.  He  Is  for- 
bidden to  transfer  articles  from  the  free  to 
the  dutiable  list  or  from  the  dutiable  to 
the  free  list,  and  he  may  not  Increase  or  de- 
crease import  duties  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. On  the  other  hand,  the  power  to  bind 
an  article  at  a  given  rate  of  duty  or  to  bind 
it  on  the  free  list  is  exercised  by  the  Execu- 
tive In  administering  th^  act. 

3.  The  act  removes  from  application  to 
operations  under  it  those  provisions  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  whereby  citizens  might  ob- 
tain tariff  changes  as  a  result  of  studies  and 
reports  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  Exec- 
utive on  the  comparative  cost  of  production 
and  comparative  competitive  conditions  af- 
fecting a  commodity  in  this  country  and 
the  country  of  principal  competition.  Aban- 
doning this  soimd  rule  to  guide  the  Execu- 
tive, which,  with  some  modifications  had 
been  on  the  statutes  for  -nany  years,  shuts 
off  any  opportunity  for  an  American  citizen, 
producer,  or  otherwise,  to  initiate  possible 
changes  In  existing  tariff  rates. 

4    By  specifying  that  '.he  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 516  (d)   of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  "shall 
not  apply  to  any  article  with  respect  to  the 
Importation  ol  which  in  the  United  States 
a   foreign   trade   agreement   has    been   con- 
cluded pursuant  to  this  act  or  to  any  pro- 
visions of  any  such  agreement,"  opportunity 
of  American  citizens  to  obtain  court  review 
has  been  denied.     This  legal  device  makes 
the  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  June  12.  1934, 
as  extended,  the  most  dictatorial  law  on  the 
Federal   statutes.     In    addition   to   denying 
the  constitutional  rights  of  citizens,  this  de- 
vice affords  opportunities  for  destruction  of 
whole  groups  of  American  producers  wholly 
upon  the  often  untested  Judgment  of  per- 
sons whose  knowledge  of  commerce  Is  small, 
whose  comprehension  of  the  complicated  re- 
lationships  of   one   Industry   to   another   is 
limited,  and  who  under  pressure  for  advan- 
tage  by  representatives   of   foreign   govern- 
ments, show  little  desire  to  please  any  but 
the  foreign  diplomats. 

5.  We  object  to  the  "triangular"  system  of 
making  duty  reduction  and  trade  conces- 
sions applicable  to  "articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  all  foreign 
countries,  where  imported  directly  or  in- 
directly    •     •     ••" 

This  provision  carries  with  It  a  generaliza- 
tion to  nontrade  agreement  countries,  with- 
out commensurate  returns  of  tariff  conces- 
sions. It  provides  a  field  day  for  brokers  and 
speculators  in  foreign  countries  who  Can 
purchase  products  and  trans-ship  them  from 
one  country  to  another  and  stUl  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  act. 

For  example,  the   duty   on  Emmenthaler 
process  Swiss  cheese  was  reduced  in  a  trade 
agreement  with  Switzerland.     This  type  of 
cheese  might  be  purchased  In  Finland  by  a 
London    broker,    shipped    to    England    and 
transshiped  to  New  York.     Thus,  the  London 
broker  would  garner  whatever  benefits  might . 
come  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  made 
to  Switzerland.     In  other  Instances.  Cheddar 
cheese  made  In  New  England  or  Axistralla, 
but  reaping  the  benefit  of  duty  reductions 
made  to  Canada,  could  be  dropped  off  at  any 
American   port   from   a  cargo    en    route    to 
London  without  extra  freight  rate  being  paid. 
Now  I  ask.  what  do  we  get  out  of  either  of 
these  two  transactions?     The  so-celled  tri- 
angular system  of  world  benefits,  so  Ingeni- 
ously explained  to  the  committee  on  other 
occasions  by  Dr.  Sayre.  Is  plausible  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  believe  that  It  represented 
anything  but  a  hope  or  a  dream. 

The  provision  In  the  act  for  generalizing 
tariff  concecslons  to  all  countries  of  the  world 
not  otherwise  prescribed,  inevitably  washes 
out  any  posslbUlty  of  America's  maintaining 
a  favorite  balance  of  trade  and  automatically 
reduces  our  bargaining  power. 

In  a  later  section  of  this  statement  I  wui 
reTer  to  the  admission  of  Under  Secreuur  of 
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State  Will  L.  Clayton  that  the  Tmde  Agree- 
ment Act  h£S  already  gone  bankrupt.  Ap- 
parently few.  If  any,  other  nations  have  any- 
thing more  to  take  from  us  by  this  method. 
So  Mr.  Clay  and  hlB  colleagues  are  seeking 
through  the  Doughton  bill  the  opportunity 
for  further  reduction  of  our  import  duties, 
thus  making  of  the  present  legislation  a 
Btrip-tease  act.  The  logical  sequence  would 
be  for  the  administration  at  the  end  of  an- 
other 3  years  to  seek  a  further  50  percent  cut 
T;hich  would  Just  about  put  us  on  the  basis 
of  free  trade  on  the  greater  part  of  our 
Import}. 

I  suspect  that  this  program  has  consid- 
erable backing  from  international  manufac- 
turers and  bankers  who  desire  to  locate  fac- 
tories in  foreign  countries  equipped  with 
American  machinery  but  operated  by-  much 
cheaper  labor,  and  to  then»brlng  the  prod- 
ucts of  thoce  factories  back  into  America 
on  the  lower  levels  of  import  duties.  Prom 
the  testimony  given  by  administration  wit- 
nesses there  seems  to  be  no  other  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  certain  groups  of 
big  business  in  this  country.  We  already 
have  an  excellent  example  in  the  operation 
of  sugar  plantations  and  sugar  mills  in  Cuba 
by  New  York-controlled  capital.  Reduction 
of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  forced  reduction 
of  beet  sugar  and  £ugar-cane  acreage  in  the 
United  Suites  did  not  preserve  this  country's 
self-sufllclency  as  to  that  type  of  food;  but  it 
undoubtedly  poured  millions  into  the  coffers 
of  the  American  owners  of  the  Cuban  cen- 
trals. 

6.  We  object  to  the  language  of  the  act 
which  permits  trade  agreements  to  ba  exe- 
cuted without  ratification  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes.  We  are  aware  that  leg- 
islation is  pending  before  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  a  coi^tituticnal  omeudment 
whereby  treaties  may  be  ratified  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  We 
are  not  opposed  to  this  amendment  and  our 
people  see  considerable  merit  in  it.  However, 
the  path  of  any  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  long  and  tortuous  and  until 
the  pecpls  settle  the  question,  we  are  ad- 
hering to  article  II  of  the  Constitution  which 
requires  all  treaties  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

For  many  years  we  have  maintained  that 
the  traJe  .agreements  contained  considerable 
material  which  is  of  a  treaty  character.  As 
an  Illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  "treaty  ma- 
terial," I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  ask  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Ricou)  as  an  appendix  to  my  testimony  a 
memorandum.  This  memorandum  shows 
much  slmlltrlty  of  thought,  and  identity  of 
language,  between  the  standard  sanitary 
provisions  embodied  In  trade  agreements  and 
th«  proposetl  Argentine  "Convention"  of  1035 
which  was  negotiated  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment  and  offered  to  the  Senate  for  ratlflca- 
tlnn.  Just  what  m«y  b«  the  dutlnctlon  be- 
tween  a  treaty  and  a  "convention."  I  can- 
not ta?.  except  that  the  dividing  line  could 
be  raejAured  by  a  hair. 

Members  of  iho  committee  will  recall  that 
In  the  Tarur  Act  of  1030.  Congreaa  impoeed 
an  embar^.^  airetnst  the  shipment  of  freeh 
and  tnmen  beef  from  Uie  Argentine  because 
ol  widespread  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  At  least  one  epidemic  costing  mll- 
lloiis  of  dollars  to  livestock  producers  of  the 
United  St<tiea  was  traced  to  Argentine  sources. 
Despite  the  act  that  Argentina  had  done 
little  or  nothing  to  clean  up  this  disease, 
a  "convention"  permitting  the  admission  cf 
these  products  into  the  United  States  was 
framed  by  the  State  Department  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  still  has  this  docu- 
ment in  Its  files. 

Members  of  the  committee  will  note  that 
•ome  of  the  standardised  phrases  used  in 
the  trade  agreements  (which  now  do  not  have 
to  be  approved  by  any  congressional  body) 
are  IdenUcal  with  the  phrases  used  In  the 
proposed      Argentine       "Convention."    The 
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question  therefore   e 
partment  recognized 
ratification  to  remcv* 
the    importation   of 
from  the  Argentine 
in  a  number  of  thesd 
guage  similar  to  that 

To  a  layman  it  woiild 
or  a  "convention" 
ment  at  the  option 
The   mere  existenca 
visions   in  the  trade 
sloned  administrativi> 
tempts   to   bring   at>4u 
restrictions  on  the 
from   abroad   which 
standards    required 
This  Includes  fallur( 
strictions  to  the  Im 
ucts  as  unpasteurlzec 
Ized  cheese  in  which 
been  known  to  live 

This  line  of  reasoning 
ministration   offlciala 
ing  that  any  effort  oi 
public  health  is  to  b< 
barrier."    Much  evidence 
responsible  officials, 
of  Agriculture,  are 
city  health  ordinances 
to  protect  their  own 
barriers." 


ises:  If  the  State  De- 

that  It  required  Senate 

the  quarantine  against 

fresh   and  frozen   beef 

can  it  justify  placing 

trade  agreements  lan- 

"conventlon '? 

appear  that  a  treaty 
become  a  trade  agree- 
the  Secretary  of  State, 
of  these  sanitary  pro- 
agreements   has  occa- 
cppositlon  to  any  at- 
t   additional   sanitary 
importation  of  products 
do   not   meet   sanitary 
(»f   American   producers, 
to  apply  sanitary  re- 
j^ortation  of  such  prod- 
butter  and  unpasteur- 
tubercular  germs  have 
6  to  9  months. 

on  the  part  of  ad- 

Is  equivalent   to  say- 

our  part  to  protect  the 

Interpreted  as  a  "trade 

exists  to  show  that 

even  In  the  Department 

{rone  to  Interpret  even 

devised  by  city  people 

health,  as  being  "trade 
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countries.    Even  the 
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through  the  "portal. 


But  the  machinery 
Ing,  holding  hearings 


Ing  the  policy  for  the 


saying  to  themselves  " 
ter.'    Isolated  as  they 


TO  MtOCBDOBE 


Chairman  Ryder,  o;  the  United  States  Tar- 
iff Commission,  desciibed  to  this  committee 
the  elaborate  mechJ  nism  which  has  been 
set  up  lor  negotiation  and  effectuation  of 
trade  agreements.  ,U  an  example  of  co- 
ordination, of  Interdepartmental  effort,  it 
leaves  nothing  to  b;  desired  by  a  foreign 
country 

Mr.  Ryder  described  how.  In  most  Instances, 
the  Initiative  is  Uke  i  by  the  United  SUtes. 
The  list  of  commod  ties  on  which  we  are 
willing  to  give  concessions  and  the  list  on 
which  we  are  secklni ;  concessions  are  made 
public  after  many  corferences  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  with  re  )resentatives  of  foreign 


Flews  of  American  cltl- 


aens  are  allowed  to  le  expressed  to  a  portal 
committee  known  as    he  Committee  on  Reel- 


But  few,  iftny.  Ameri- 


can citizens  have  ev<  r  succeeded  in  getting 


Contrary  to  the  cus- 


tom of  some  of  the  countries  with  which  we 
have  negotiated  agieemenis,  few  if  any 
American  producers  (if  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial products  havB  been  called  In  to  ad- 
vise with  regard  to  ptlicy. 


of  initiating,  negotlat- 
making  recommenda- 


tions, and  finally  obt;  lining  the  signature  of 
the  Executive,  Is  In  (ood  working  condition 
to  Accomplish  the  obiectlvea  of  thoee  mak- 


administration  of  thla 


act.  Our  experience  « 1th  a  number  of  agree- 
menta  in  which  we  had  a  direct  interest  haa 
convinced  us  that  th  >  consistent,  uudevlat- 
ing  policy  directi  \s  ihU  machine  it  to  UM 
the  trade  agreement  a »  a  mech,■^nlam  for  uni- 
formly and  proffreaavtiy  reducing  import 
duties  until  the  doeef  t  poealble  approach  to 
tree  trade  Is  reached.  In  furtherance  of  that 
program,  the  present  I  loughton  bill  Is  sought. 
This  policy  naturally  percolates  downward 
to  each  active  ofllclal  In  any  department  con- 
nected with  the  program.  It  inevitably  cre- 
ates a  cast  of  mind  sc  that.  In  making  a  re- 
duction In  the  duty  en  any  commodity,  the 
bureaucrats  ehrtig  away  consideration  of 
possible  effects  on  ary  particular  group  by 


^is  is  but  a  little  mat- 
are  from  any  real  con- 


tact with  the  people  uho  must  produce  and 
distribute  prooucts,  tbey  cannot  know  the 
serious  effect  upon  t^de  practices  of  their 
policies. 

As  to  cur  people,  tils  program  disregards 
trade  practices,  price  interrelations  of  dairy 
products,  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  the 
entire  production  and  price  structure  of  milk. 


I  cannot  but  recall  my  own  experiences  In 
appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Reci- 
procity Information.  Never  have  I  testified 
before  a  more  Indifferent,  somnolent  body  of 
men. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  public  hearing  pro- 
cedure, we  were  not  even  furnished  with  a 
list  of  the  commcditlee  as  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  any  intention  of  reducing 
duties.  Our  organization  made  a  Nation- 
wide campaign  against  this  star-chamber 
method.  Finally,  we  were  furnished  lists  of 
commodities.  We  were  also  required  to  fur- 
nish written  briefs,  8  days  In  advance,  and 
then  were  forbidden  to  present  any  oral  testi- 
mony on  any  matter  contained  In  the  brief, 
a  ruling  wholly  contrary  to  normal  procedure. 
Onc3  on  the  witness  stand,  we  found  our- 
selves facing  a  silent,  indifferent  bod^  of  men. 
Their  only  attitude  appeared  to  be  "Get  rid 
of  this  witness  as  quickly  as  possible  and  let 
us  go  about  our  own  business  of  negotiating 
this  agreement."  Certainly  the  public-hear- 
ing system  as  operated  in  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  is  a  travesty  and  a  farce. 

WHY  WI  OBJECT  TO  H.  «.   2653 

1.  Even  If  the  act  were  extended,  we  object 
to  its  extension  for  more  than  1  year  under 
the  present  condition  of  world  relations.  It 
seems  to  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  relin- 
quish, even  partially,  Its  control  over  acts  of 
the  Executive  with  respect  to  foreign  trade 
when  every  foreign-trade  agreement  is  now 
written  for  a  period  of  3  years  and  is  subject 
to  automatic  renewal  unless  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  gives  6  months'  notice 
of  abrogation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  even  then  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  denounce  these 
agreements  by  resolution,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  Congress  wUl  seek  to  serve 
notice  of  denunciation  except  In  connection 
with  the  6-month  advance  notice  provided 
for  in  the  agreements.  It  Is  also  not  likely 
that  an  executive  responsible  for  negotiat- 
ing such  an  agreement  would  sign  such  a 
congressional  resolution  unless  It  were  so 
drawn  that  he  would  save  face. 

2.  The  bill  Intensifies  all  of  the  duty-reduc- 
tion evils  of  the  original  act  by  empowering 
the  President  to  go  over  the  list  again  and 
reduce  any  or  all  duties  by  another  60  per- 
cent of  rates  In  existence  on  January  1,  1945. 

I  know  of  no  sadder  admission  of  the  futil- 
ity of  the  present  trade-agreement  program 
and  the  trend  toward  total  free  trade  than 
was  made  to  this  committee  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Win  L.  Clayton,  when  he  ad- 
mitted that  our  authorities  have  now  prac- 
tically exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  and  must  begin  all  over  again 
a  program  of  reducing  duties  which  haT« 
already  been  reduced,  In  order  to  obtain  any 
further  trade  oonceastons  from  the  coun- 
tries with  whom  we  have  negotiated  trade 
ajreemenu,    Mr.  Clayton  aald: 

"The  authority  under  the  preaent  act  to 
reduce  duties  by  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  1034  rates  haa  been  fully  exhausted  with 
respect  to  4a  percent  of  our  total  dutiable 
Imports  from  all  countries  on  the  bosta  of 
the  1939  import  values.  The  authority  haa 
been  partially  exhausted,  and  In  many  cases 
almost  fully  exhausted.  In  respect  of  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  of  our  total  dutiable  Im- 
port* from  all  countries.  Of  the  authority 
which  has  not  been  used  at  all,  which  applies 
to  37  percent  of  our  dutiable  Imports  from 
all  countries,  a  considerable  part  relates  to 
a  type  of  goods  formerly  supplied  by  Axis 
coim tries,  some  of  which  authority  may  be 
tinusable  because  to  use  it  would  require 
negotiation  of  trade  agreements  with  the 
Axis  countries."  (Cf.,  p.  16.  pt.  1.  hearings 
on  H.  R.  2652.  AprU  18.  1945.) 

With  whom  then  can  we  Increase  our  trade? 
Mr.  Clayton  said  very  frankly  that  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  constituted  our  two 
largest  customer-!.  I  quote  again  from  his 
testimony  on  the  same  page  of  the  hearings: 
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•  In  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  rates 
of  duty  have  baen  reduced,  under  the  trade 
agreement  program  r.-  a  whole,  on  about  90 
percent,  by  value  of  cur  total  dutiable  im- 
ports from  that  country  in  1939.  In  the  case 
of  Canada,  the  figure  is  about  92  percent. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  are  our 
two  largest  customers.  These  two  countries 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  cur  total  export 
trade  in  1939.  In  the  case  of  France.  Sweden, 
and  Mexico,  other  Important  peacetime  buy- 
ers of  American  experts,  rates  of  duty  have 
been  reduced  about  70  percent,  60  percent, 
and  90  percent,  respectively,  on  our  total 
dutiable  Imports  from  those  countries. 

"The  conclusion  *s  clear  and  is  particularly 
unsatisfactory  to  me  as  a  businecsman.  Un- 
der the  act  as  it  stands  today  we  are  unable  to 
negotiate  to  the  extent  required,  new  and 
mutually  advantageous  business  with  cur 
oest  customers.  As  a  public  servant,  I  would 
consider  the  failure  to  remedy  such  a  situa- 
tion unwise  In  th?  extreme.  Only  by  re- 
lating the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  our  pres- 
ent situation  can  we  make  It  a  fully  effective 
device  for  the  expansion  o?  world  trade." 

POST-WAR  DAIRTING  UNDER  THE  DODGHTCN  BILL 

Let  us  look  at  the  Doughton  bill  as  It  may 
arect  some  2.500.000  dairy  farmers  who  sell 
milk  and  separated  cream  Into  commercial 
channels  for  consumption. 

Tae  dairy  price  structure  Is  very  delicate 
and  complicated.  Butter,  being  the  residual 
depository  of  any  surplus  milk,  for  genera- 
tions has  been  the  basis  of  pricing  most  dairy 
products.  For  example,  the  price  of  Cheddar 
cheese  at  Plymouth.  Wis.,  customarily.  Is 
about  one-half  the  price  of  92-8Core  butter 
in  Chicago. 

The  price  of  cream  Intended  either  for 
fluid  consumption  or  for  Ice  cream  depends 
entirely  upon  the  price  of  sweet  cream  butter. 
Likewise,  the  price  of  evaporated  milk  car- 
ries a  certain  differential  above  the  market 
price  of  butter. 

Products  made  out  of  skim  milk  have  a 
fairly  constant  relation  to  each  other.  When 
the  price  of  casein  shifts  it  affects  the  price 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  (dry  skim  milk): 
for  If  the  casein  market  should  decline  dairy 
manufacturers  would,  within  a  week,  shift 
their  production  Into  the  nonfat  dry  milk 
solids.  Similarly,  changes  In  the  price  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  solids  affect  the  price  of  casein. 
Even  when  protected  by  tariff  walls  tem- 
porary shifts  In  production  or  demand  upon 
one  product  have  an  instantaneous  effect  on 
the  others. 

Prices  of  domestic  dairy  products  are  also 
affected  by  world  prices.    This  Is  particularly 
true  when  tariff  protection  Is  very  low.    In 
normal  yeurs  about  1.400.000,000  pounds  of 
butter  la  In  transit  across  the  seas  from  the 
producing  to  the  consuming  nations  and  the 
fawners  cf  thlt  butter  art  not  particular  aa 
Ho  who  buys  it.    It  »iU  »?«k  the  beat  market 
anywhere.    In  the  twenties,  on  many  occa- 
alona.  the  unexpected  or  even  the  anticipated 
arrival  of  a  shipload  of  New  Zealand  butter  in 
New  York,  or  the  unloading  of  that  butter 
and  placing  it  in  bond,  haa  been  known  to 
Bhnke  the  price  of  buiterfat  downward  aa 
much  aa  5  cents  per  pound  in  every  cv^m- 
munlty  of  the  United  States.     In  the  tew 
years  preceding  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  the  disparity  between  the  prices  of 
92-score  butter  at  New  York  and  New  Zea- 
land butter  m  London  ranged  from  about  2 
cents  a  pound  to  as  high  as  21  cents  a  pound 
m  favor  of  American  butter— the  price  dif- 
ferentials depending  upon  the  season  of  the 
year     It  will  be  recalled  that  the  production 
season  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Is  the 
reverse  of  ours.     When  out  butter  is  going 
into  storage,  they  are  in  the  winter  season. 
Aa  our  butter  begins  coming  out  of  storage, 
their  flush  season  comes  on  and  their  exports 
iQcrc&sc 

During  the  depression  years  the  price  dif- 
ferential between  London  and  New  York  nar- 
rowed; but  in  1937  the  differential  In  favor 


of  American  butter  ranged  from  6.2  cents  to 
as  high  as  15.5  cents  per  pound.  The  year 
closed  with  American  butler  selling  in  De- 
cember at  13.7  cents  per  pDund  more  than 
New  Zealand  in  London.  The  years  1938  and 
1939  were  depression  years  for  dairying,  and 
In  our  surplus  months  of  1938  our  prices  ran 
lower  than  London  prices.  In  1939  the  price 
spread  was  almost  Indiscernible  due  to  the 
continuation  of  tragically  low  prices  In  the 
United  States. 

During  the  7-month  period  beginning  with 
July  1,  1938,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stabilized  the  price  of  butter  at  75  per- 
cent of  parity  which  gave  a  wholesale  price 
of  approximately  26  to  27  cents  per  pound. 
The  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Association, 
operating  as  the  agent  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  during  this  period,  took 
off  the  market  114.000.000  pounds  of  butter. 
This  butter  was  not  permitted  to  be  returned 
to  commercial  channels. 

But  what  has  happened  In  the  past  may 
happen  again.    We  still  need  our  1930  Inte- 
^ated  tariff -rate  schedule  for  dairy  products. 
With  our  entry  into  the  World  War  we  en- 
tered a  period  of  controlled  economy.    The 
competitive  price  of  butter  at  Chicago  having 
reached  46 1^  cents  per  pound  wholesale  was 
rolled  back  5  cents  per  pound  and  a  sut>sidy 
inaugurated   in   its  place.    This  subsidy   is 
being  paid  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.     Besides     the     first     roll-back 
subsidy  on  butter,  other  subsidies  have  been 
paid  amounting  to  3*4  cents  per  pound  on 
cheese  and  varying  amounts  on  fluid  milk. 
In  addition  to  this,  dairy  production  pay- 
ments are  being  made  In  lieu  of  fair  prices 
and  these  payments  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
have   been   authorized   by   Congress   not   to 
exceed  $568,000,000. 

Dairy  farmers  are  today  the  most  com- 
pletely subsidized  of  any  group  in  agricul- 
ture. Approximately  14  p-ircent  of  their  to- 
tal national  Income  is  derived  from  subsidies. 
In  some  sections  the  fluid-milk  subsidies 
will  run  as  high  as  from  20  to  30  percent. 
The  combined  subsidy  payments  in  connec- 
tlorrwlth  butter  and  butterfat  for  the  month 
of  April  of  this  year  will  total  53  percent 
of  the  market  value  of  the  fat. 

Under  the  stimulation  of  Government  re- 
quests, despite  rising  costs  and  lessened  man- 
power, dairy  farmers  last  year  produced  119,- 
000,000.000  pounds  of  milk  at  the  farm,  ex- 
ceeded only  m  1942  when  feed  and  manpower 
were  more  plentiful.  But  during  the  war 
many  of  their  customary  domestic  markets 
have  been  at  least  temporarily  lost  to  them 
because  of  the  set-aside  policy  to  csre  for 
our  military  needs  and  the  lend-lease  re- 
qulremenU.  The  eet-aslde«  thU  month 
(M.,)  are  a.  follow.:  ^^^^^^ 

Cheese •* 

Butter °* 

Nonfat  dry  milk  lollda  (apray  prooeu) ..    75 

Pl\Ud  milk  and  fresh  cream  are  being 
allowed  to  go  Into  civilian  coneumjniou  at 
rrlntiveiv  high  levaU.  Production  of  ca»eln 
has  declined  noUbly  becauae  the  pricing 
policy  of  the  Federal  Oo\-ernment  was  In- 
tended to  divert  akim  milk  fi-om  casein  to 
the  driers.  In  consequence.  Argentina  haa 
redeveloped  a  great  market  for  caaeln  In  thla 
coiuMrv.  aided  by  the  cut  of  60  percent  In 
the  import  duty  In  the  trade  agreement  made 
with  her. 

Dplry  leaders  are  much  perturbed  over  the 
post-war  outiook.  Sudden  stoppages  of  Gov- 
ernment purchase  may  bring  disastrous  price 
falls.  Reeducating  the  American  public  to 
eat  butter,  persuading  American  bakers  to 
use  adequate  quantities  of  nonfat  dry-milk 
solids  in  their  bread,  getting  enovgh  fat  back 
into  the  Ice  cream,  and  reeducating  the  peo- 
ple to  eat  good  cheese  are  among  our  serious, 
unsolved  problems. 

A  low  cushion  has  been  provided  by  the 
Congress  to  help  tide  over  a  part  of  the  tran- 
sition period  following  cessation  of  hostUl- 
tles     This  is  the  Inclusion  of  milk  and  but- 


terfat among  the  Steagall  commodities  which 
are  entitled  to  a  90-percent-of-parity  support 
price.  However,  a  fall  from  present  dairy  In- 
come returns  to  a  level  of  90  percent  of  parity 
would  mean  a  drop  In  the  price  returns  on 
fluid  milk  at  the  farm  of  34  percent  and  on 
butterfat  of  36  percent.  Should  there  be  a 
general  decline  In  the  Income  level  of  the 
Nation,  the  present  parity  Index  will  also 
decline,  and  pric«  returns  to  dairy  farmers 
will  be  even  less. 

Confronted  with  this  outlook,  we  must  now 
face  the  possibility  of  losing  what  protection 
lias  been  afTorded  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

This  prospect  is  fraught  With  dire  conse- 
quences to  our  domestic  markets.     It  is  not 
even  necessary  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  butter 
below  14  cents  for  the  Doughton  bill  to  affect 
the  price  of  butter.     An  amendment  to  tne 
Canadian  trade  agreement  reducing  the  price 
of  Imported  Cheddar  cheese  to  2  cents  per 
pound  would  immediately  throw  out  of  gear 
the    customary    price    relationship    between 
cheese    and    butter    in    the    United    States. 
Larger    quantities    of    Cheddar-type    cheese 
would    flow    into    the    United    States    from 
Canada    and    other    countries.     This    would 
cause  diversions  from  butter  to  cheese  manu- 
facture in  foreign  countries,  thereby  raising 
the  world  price  of  butter.    As  the  world  price 
of  butter  rises,  opportunity  of  coming  over 
our  tariff  wall  Increases.    With  the  price  cf 
butter  adversely  affected  domestically,  prices 
of  all  other  dairy  products  containing  fat  will 
suffer  similar  declines. 

Under  such  conditions.  American  prices  for 
dairy  products  can  only  be  maintained  by 
continuing  indefinitely  some  form  of  govern- 
mental subsidy.  Even  then  dairy  farmers 
wiU  suffer  In  competition  for  per  volume 
outlet,  a  most  imporUnt  factor  in  preserva- 
tion of  the  dairy  industry. 

Restoration  of  the  duties  embodied  in  the 
act  of  1930  would  make  it  possible  for  dairy 
farmers  grr-duallv  to  recover  and  enlarge  com- 
mercial channels  of  distribution  and  take 
care  of  their  own  affairs.  Should  surpluses 
arise,  and  they  were  permitted  to  export,  a 
mechanism  similar  to  the  Dairy  Products 
Marketing  Association  could  easily  stabilize 
prices  remove  temporary  surpluses  from  the 
markets,  and  place  them  either  into  foreign 
channels  cf  trade  or  Into  new  uces,  with  the 
losses  on  such  an  operation  sustained  by  the 
dairy  farmers  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    THE    TRADE    AGaEIM«NT 
ACT 

1  We  are  opposed  to  continuation  of  the 
act  but  If  It  U  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
extend  it.  It  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
June  12.  1048.  Changing  world  conditions 
within  another  year  will  require  reappraisal 
of  the  uade  agreement  program. 

a.  Application  of  the  conoeaalona  written 
Into  trade  agrecroenu  should  be  limited  to 
the  nation  which  U  signatory  to  an  agree- 
ment. Oonoessions  made  by  us  should  be 
commensurate  only  with  coneeaaioua  made 
to  ua  by  the  other  nation.  Conetsslona 
should  be  made  only  to  nations  whl^  are 
the  principal  producers  of  the  commodities 
covered  in  any  afi««ttent.  _..-^  »., 

3.  Trade  agreemenu  should  be  raUflcd  by 
the  Scnaw  cf  the  United  States.  ,^     • 

4.  The  right  of  Court  review  should  be 

wstored.  ^  ^  »      w.   — 

5.  Tlie  act  should  be  amended  to  change 
the  public  hearing  procedure  from  a  farcical 
pretension  to  an  Important.  Integral  part 
of  the  negotiations.  The  rlcht  of  wltneases 
to  discuss  the  subject  matter  of  their  briefs 
should  be  made  statutory.  Those  actual^ 
negotiating  trade  agreements  should  be 
present  and  conduct  the  public  hearings. 

6  A  congressional  rule  to  determine  modi- 
fication cf  import  duties  and  the  making  of 
commodity  concessions  should  be  Inaerteo 
Into  the  legislation.  We  suggest  the  rein- 
corporation of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930    as  a  sound  method  of  testing  the 
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need   of  tariff  changes  on   any  given  com- 
modity. 

7.  The  act  should  prohibit  lowering  of  any 
duties  when  landed  coats  of  an  imported 
article,  plus  the  duties,  are  less  than  the 
Ameri^n  wholesale  selling  price  of  the 
article. 


The  Road  to  Serfdom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MnrNXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating, widely  read,  and  influential  books 
In  modem  times  is  the  Road  to  Serfdom, 
by  Priedrlch  A.  Hayek.  Equally  enlight- 
ening is  a  recent  article  by  the  author. 
in  which  he  warns  against  using  portions 
of  the  book's  arguments  to  support  cer- 
tain economic  views  while  ignoring  other 
essential  portions  of  the  argument  which 
are  not  so  favorable  to  those  views.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
a  condensation  of  his  article  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of 
May  13.  1945: 

Rxcsmoti  Grvnt  "Road  to  Sraroou"  in 
United  States  SuapaiSES  Author 
(Condensed  from  an  article  by  Priedrlch  A. 
Hayek,   author  of  The  Road   to  Serfdom, 
in  the  Chicago  Sun) 

Per  an  author  who  never  intended  to  write 
•  popular  book  a  reception  like  that  accorded 
Uj  The  Road  to  Serfdom  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise but  also  an  embarrassment. 

The  book  was  intended  mainly  for  a  small 
circle  of  people  actively  struggling  with  the 
difficult  questions  which  arise  In  the  fleld 
where  economics  and  politics  meet,  and  the 
chief  purpose  in  writing  It  was  to  persuade  a 
few  leaders  in  the  current  movement  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  on  an  extremely  dangerous 
path. 

I  wrote  mainly  with  the  British  public  and 
the  British  progressives  in  mind.  Mj  ex- 
pectations concerning  any  effect  the  book 
might  have  in  the  United  States  were  small. 

Yet.  that  a  boci:  which  has  sprung  from  a 
very  different  background  and  experience 
should  be  felt  to  have  so  much  Immediate 
application  to  American  problems  seems  to 
me  a  quite  remarkable  confirmation  of  my 
main  conclusions. 

NO  PAKTT  BOOK 

1  was  at  first  a  little  puzzled  that  a  book 
written  in  no  party  spirit  should  have  been 
so  exclusively  welcomed  by  one  party,  and 
•o  thcroughly  excoriated  by  the  other. 

It  seems  that  not  only  arguments  similar 
to  some  of  mine  had  for  some  years  been 
used  by  the  opponents  of  recent  economic 
^>olicy.  but  also  that  some  of  the  more  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  reforms  have  often  employed 
a  phraseology  disturbingly  similar  to  that 
which  I  have  learned  to  fear  in  Europe.  Yet 
I  still  feel  that  the  Interpretation  of  my 
book  as  a  party  document  is  the  result  of 
some  misapprehension. 

In  Britain  the  movement  toward  some  kind 
of  collectivism  had  gone  on  so  much  longer 
than  In  the  United  States  and  had  so  much 
infected  all  parties  that  there  is  now  little 
organized  political  opposition  against  It.  On 
the  other  band,  as  consequences  of  this 
movement  have  become  more  visible,  many 
thoughtful  people  had  begun  to  question  the 
underlying  philosophy. 


Thxis,  while  Britain  may  In  «ne  sense  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  niuch  further  and  the  old 
opposition  has  becdme  almost  silent,  there 
Is  noticeable  a  certa  n  disillusionment  and  a 
readiness  to  reexamine  cherished  beliefs 
which  I  do  not  yet  ^e  in  the  United  States. 
My  book  aimed  ndt  merely  at  restating  an 
It  redefining  It,  redraw- 
ing boundaries  betveen  legitimate  and  Ule- 
gitimate  governmen;  activities,  and  provid- 
ing a  set  of  princip  es  which  would  help  to 

confusion.  I  derived 
more  help  from  thi  liberal  philosophers  of 
the  nineteenth  cer  tury  than  the  popular 
falre  suggests. 
But  much  remalred  to  be  done,  and  the 
main  task  seemed  i  o  be  to  elaborate  prin- 
ciples which  would  help  us  to  decide  in  par- 
ticxilar  instances  whether  government  action 
was  dangerotis  or  unobjectionable. 

b  x)k  was,  on  the  whole. 
In  which  it  was  written. 


In  Britain  the 
received  in  the  spirit 
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APPLIES 

The  argument  for 
law  applies  equally 
Even  as  great  a  coun 
cannot  hope  long  to 
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United  States  leads 
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greater  care  not  to  be 
against  all  kinds  of 
which   are   lumped   to- 
vague  word  "planning." 
I  leal  about  the  positive 
in  my  book  which,  be- 
sfccord  with   any  of  the 
pMlosophies,  has  not  re- 
atteftlon  as  the  rest.    There 
pick  and  choose  from 
uriltary  philosophy  which 
rejected  as  a  whole. 
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n    internal    affairs   and 
qu^lly  strong  case  against 
same  principles;   or  to 
rest:ictlons  of  Gov- 
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argument  for  the  Gov- 
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My  main  concern  Is  now  that  I  find  fnr 
too  many  people  talking  about  what  I  am 
represented  to  have  said  rather  than  about 
the  argument  that  I  have  actually  used.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  held  responsible 
for  all  the  Interpretations  of  my  views.  If 
those  who  want  to  use  part  of  my  argument 
for  special  pleading  are  allowed  to  get  away 
with  it,  this  Is  not  my  fault:  there  is  enough 
in  the  book  to  answer  and  refute  them. 

If  an  argument  is  true,  it  does  not  cease  to 
be  so  by  being  used  in  the  service  of  particu- 
lar interest;  this  will  always  happen,  and  has 
always  happened  to  the  true  philosophy  of 
freedom. 


Men  Without  Medals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  R.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  THOMASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edward  T.  Leech: 
MEN  wrrHOtrr  medals — they're"  the  membeks 

OP  THE  LOCAL  DRAFT  BOARDS,  WHO'VE  SHOWrf 
HOW   DEICOCRACT    WORKS 

(By  Edward  T.  Leech) 
They've  never  seen  action,  and  never  will- 
yet  the  war  couldn't  be  won  without  these 
10  American  divisions. 

They  have  served  for  4%  years  without  a 
fm-lough  or  relief.  And  it  has  been  hard 
service,  trying,  tiresome,  and  frequently  sor- 
rowful— performed  without  pay,  without 
acclaim,  without  decorations,  with  almost  no 
public  recognition. 

These  10  divisions  consist  of  about  150,000 
men  who  comprise  the  Nation  s  6,500  draft 
boards  and  their  related  agents  and  agen- 
ci28 — appeals  boards,  appeals  agents,  legal 
advisers  to  registrants,  examining  physicians, 
medical  advisers  and  reemployment  commit^ 
teemen. 

They  are  the  human  element  of  selective 
service — the  machinery  that  put  the  major 
part  of  12.000.000  men  into  uniform  without 
disrupting  the  home  front. 

They've  been  on  the  job  since  late  In  1940, 
when  America's  first  peacetime  draft  began 
functioning  with  the  drawing  of  blue  cap- 
sules from  a  gigantic  bowl  in  V/ashington. 
Remember  when  No.  158  came  out  first? 
They  were  working  then. 

Today,  as  victory  approaches,  they  are  still 
feeding  men  into  the  war;  but  increasingly, 
their  work  now  is  with  men  returning  from 
war  to  seek  Jobs  back  home.  For  selective 
service  has  the  double  duty  of  putting  men 
into  uniform  and  getting  them  back  into  Jobs 
when  those  uniforms  are  put  aside. 

The  men  who  make  up  sj'.ective  service  are 
yoiu-  neighbors.  Fcr  the  basis  of  selective 
service  is  local  control.  Washington  fixes 
general  policies;  St.ite  headquarters  admin- 
ister them;  but  the  local  draft  board  applies 
them  and  determines  who  shall  go  and  who 
shall  stay.  And  the  local  board  is  a  neigh- 
borhood group,  living  with  these  whom  it 
must  Judge. 

On  your  board  ycu  will  find  men  who  are 
the  backbone  of  your  community.  Not  only 
the  Judge,  the  banter,  the  merchant,  and  the 
teacher,  but  the  man  around  the  comer, 
that  civlc-mlnded  citizen  who  has  given  up 
the  time  In  which  he  used  to  putter  around 
the  house,  play  with  his  kids,  and  who  has 
volunteered,  instead,  for  this  important  war 
Job  at  home. 
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The  draft  board  has  more  pxrwer  than  any 
group  of  unpaid  volunteers  in  our  history. 
Yet,  lor  aU  its  troubles,  for  al.  the  conflicts 
and  complexities  of  the  manpower  question. 
It  has  v.'crked  with  efficiency  and  freedom 
from  major  scandal,  accusation.  <x  politics. 

There  have  been  faults,  of  caurse;  but  no 
such  scandals  as  marked  Civil  War  drafting 
and  some  World  War  hto.  1  Instances. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  in  crjaUng  a  mass 
cttiaen  army  fcr  all-out  war  tnere  would  be 
confusion  of  regulations,  frequ-;nt  shifting  of 
policies,  border-line  interpretations,  and  all 
the  other  uncertaintiee  of  conntantly  chang- 
ing situations  both  at  the  Iron :  and  at  home. 
Plagued  by  those  conditions  iiod  by  all  the 
quc-Jtions  they  created  among  registrants 
and  their  families,  the  local  drift  boards  had 
to  carry  on  the  most  delicate  cf  asaignments. 

Working  usually  In  small  and  untnvttlaif 
quarters  in  a  schoolhouse  or  fire  statlim  or 
borough  or  township  hall  or  name  available 
public  room,  with  a  modest  assortment  of 
old  furniture  and  makeshift  equipment,  these 
groups  of  neighbors  have  decked  the  fate  of 
their   home   town   and   home    street    young 

men.  ,     ^ 

Draft  headquarters  is  seldom  much  to  look 
at.  Some  patriotic  poster*,  mimeographed 
notices  and  newspaper  clippings  on  the  wall; 
a  few  desks  and  uncomfortable  chairs;  groups 
of  boys  and  their  fathers  anc  mothers  and 
employers  waiting  outside.  This  is  where 
some  little  group  of  men  has  given  many 
hours  daily  and  several  nights  a  week  for 
over  4  years  to  unpaid  public  service.  Only 
the  clerical  help  receives  pay. 

Often  the  work  has  been  agonieing.  It 
has  involved  the  lives  of  the  sons  of  netgh- 
bon  and  friends,  the  disruption  of  homes, 
all  the  deep  domestic  dialocauons  and  griefs 
of  war.  The  draft  board  laembers  must 
rule — and  then  continue  to  live  with  the 
neighbors  so  vitaUy  affected. 

They  have  been  able  to  go  on  living  among 
their  neighbors  becaxiee  they  have  done  a 
hard  Job  honestly.  They  mtist  teU  otbere 
to  fight;  they  deal  In  lists,  file;  and  folders — 
the  cold  stuff  of  paper  and  steel  cabinets. 
Yet  they  also  work  with  flesh  and  blood,  out 
of  which  has  come  an  armed  force  baUling 
without  reprieve  to  finish  the  war  and  gain 
the  goal  of  peace. 

After  victory,  when  our  aim  once  again 
will  be  happy  living,  these  men— whose  only 
badge  is  "local  board  member.  Selective  Serv- 
ice"—can  feel  real  satisfaction.  They  have 
fhown  the  world  that  democtacy  can  act — 
quickly  and  effectively. 


VE-Day 


EXTENSKW  OP  RE^IARKS 

or 

HON.  CORDON  CAHFIELD 

or  NTW  jERarv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr,  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  observed  VE-day  a  week  ago. 
The  solemnity  of  the  event  was  appreci- 
ated and  throughout  the  area,  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  war 
effort,  there  was  a  grim  cetermination 
to  carry  on  and  go  forward  until  VJ-day. 

The  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  located  in 
Passaic,  N.  J.,  observed  the  ilaynn  a  most 
fitting  manner  and  I  am  fure  that  the 
House  will  be  interested  to  hear  the  pro- 
gram of  this  eiiterprising  mill,  now  en- 
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gaged  almost  100  percent  on  Govern- 
ment orders.  Production  during  the  day 
was  continued  almost  without  Interrup- 
tion in  accordance  with  plans  made  by 
the  mill's  vice  president  and  general 
manager,  Mr.  Charles  F.  H.  Johnson,  Jr., 
several  weeks  before. 

The  company  has  a  radio  and  loud- 
speaker system  that  reaches  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  Wg  mill  and  when  the 
news  dispatch  of  unconditional  surren- 
der was  received  the  word  "attention" 
was  heard  over  the  radio  by  the  mill's 
thousands  of  workers.  The  voice  was 
that  of  Mrs.  Genevieve  Green.  Botany's 
radio  announcer.  She  went  on  to  say  to 
the  expectant  workers  that  news  had 
been  received  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  Europe  axul  she  asked  all  to  join 
reverently  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  Ma- 
lotte.  sung  by  Neison  Eddy,  the  record 
having  been  held  in  readiness  for  this 
occasion. 

Tension  was  relieved  immediately  and 
then  all  were  asked  to  join  in  singing  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  Ivlrs.  Green  fol- 
lowed with  a  brief  announcement  to  the 
effect  that,  now  that  the  European  phase 
of  the  war  was  over,  it  was  everybody's 
duty  to  t>end  eveiT  effort  tov\'ard  an  early 
victory  in  the  Pacific,  in  keeping  with 
the  wishes  of  our  national  leaders  and 
the  heroes  who  the  week  before  had  cau- 
tioned against  any  let-down  and  had 
called  for  increased  production  on  VE- 
day  itself.  "L-t's  all  help  finish  the  job 
now!"  urged  Mrs.  Green  and  as  other 
appropriate  and  fitting  music  was  played 
everyone  went  back  to  his  <m:  her  ma- 
chine. 

**It  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
Americanism  am!  the  splendid  spirit  of 
our  workers  determined  to  do  their  part 
to  the  last  bit  to  back  our  boys  fighting 
the  battle  for  freedom,"  said  Col.  Chafles 
F.  H.  Johnson,  president  of  Botany.  "It 
WAS  thrilling  and  we  are  certainly  proud 
of  our  workers'  observance  of  VE-day. 
It  is  this  kind  of  sticking  to  the  war  Job 
that  is  going  to  spell  an  early  finish  for 
our  foes  in  the  Pacific." 

Botany's  own  radio  also  picked  up 
President  Truman's  speech,  the  workers 
receiving  the  official  i-iews  quietly  and 
resuming  work  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  White  House  program. 
The  story  of  Botany's  observance  of 
VE-day  will  be  well  received  by  our  fight- 
ing men  everywhere. 


A4^res*  •£  Hon.  H.  Strore  Heatel,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wednesday.  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  SHEWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORB,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  H. 
Struve  Hensel  at  the  annual  dinner  ol 


the    Buffalo    Chamber    of    Commerce, 
Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  May  9, 1945: 
I  have  chosen  for  tonight  a  much-dlscuased 
and  verv  Important  subject.    It   is  the  ad- 
visability of  consolidating  the  exisUng  War 
and  Navy  DepaitmenU  into  a  siJigle  Depart- 
ment of  Armed  Services.     While  I  reaiuM  tlia* 
final  determination  of  that  proposal  must  be 
left  to  the  post-war  period,  there  has  already 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  public  attention 
given  to  the  problem.    Some  cltiaena  seem 
to  have  reached  a  decision.    A  full  cryatal- 
liaaticn  of  pui>Uc  opinion  without  complete 
understanding  would,  however,  be  most  un- 
desirable.   Therefore,  I  should  like  to  present 
to  you  some  of  the  considerations  v/hlcb  I 
beUeve   must  be   fully  appreciated   and  ap- 
praised before  a  final  deci&ion  can  be  made. 
The  merger  or  continued  separation  of  the 
two  Departments  meanc  nothing  to  me  that 
it  does  not  mean  to  every  other  citizen.    My 
sole  debire  is  that  we  make  no  mistake.    This 
country  must  have  the  most  com.petent  armed 
service  or  group  of  armed  services  which  our 
ingenuity  can   provide.    On  that   objective, 
I  am  sure  we   aie  all   agreed.    Our   future 
security  is  so  Important  that  It  cannot  be 
risked  in  the  slightest.    The  orgaulaalioo  of 
our   armsd   forces    must   meet    the    teet   of 
effectiveness  in  peaoe  and  In  war. 

To  meet  that  test,  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try must  remain  a  strong  sea  power.  I  agr<«e 
with  Admiral  King  that  sea  power  consists 
of  seven  essential  element* — surface  ahipe. 
sulMnarlnee,  aircraft,  merchant  ships,  naval 
bases,  trained  pcnonnel,  and  the  productive 
capacity  to  buUd,  equ^>.  operate  and  fight 
them.  I  am,  thMefore,  opposed  ;o  all  or- 
ganizational changes  which,  IntentlonaUy  c»- 
unintenlonaUy,  might  weaken  our  sea  power. 
I  hope  you  start  from  the  same  premise. 

In  approachir^g  this  organiaational  prob- 
lem, one  other  fact  is  basic.  Our  problem 
Is  whether  an  effective  group  of  fighting 
foffoes  can  be  made  more  effective.  We  are 
not  dtecuaslng  armed  eervicss  which  have 
failed.  Our  present  departments  have  es- 
tabllshea  themselves  in  this  war  as  success- 
ful, going  concerns.  We  and  our  allies  have 
won  the  first  phase  against  what  was  once 
a  militsry  ooloaeu*.  We  are  wincing  the 
phase  against  Japan.  The  Japanese  Navy  has 
been  driven  from  the  Pacific.  Our  ground 
troops  are  firmly  entrenched  on  the  threehold 
of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Palling  organia- 
tions  could  not  have  achieved  these  vtctorJes. 
We  owe  It  to  posterity  to  be  certain  of  Im- 
provement l)efore  we  dtecard  a  victorious 
combination. 

I  wish  I  could  lay  before  you  a  reasoned 
conclUBion  one  way  or  the  other.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  not  arrived  at  any  final  de- 
cision. I  cannot  present  a  plan  cf  consoli- 
dation. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  recommer>d 
that  no  change  In  that  direction  be  made.  I 
see  disadvantages  aixl  advantages  In  the 
present  system.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
wUl  be  an  equal  number  of  disadvantages  and 
advantages  In  a  single  department. 

My  main  difficulty  is  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  the  blueprint  of  an  effec- 
tive single  department.  I  cannot  accept  a 
theoretical  "general  principle  o*  consolida- 
tion" In  the  abstract  and  trust  that  the  de- 
tails will  later  fail  In  line.  Siiccessfid  or- 
ganlEatlonal  forms  exist  only  In  the  concrete 
and  depend  on  careful  attention  to  many 
details.  All  mergers  are  not  beneficial.  Our 
national  experienoe  with  corporate  mergers 
is  eloquent  in  that  respect.  Some  mergers 
produce  compact  and  eCBclent  unl*.  Others 
result  in  loose,  diffused,  and  unprofitable 
concerns,  disappointing  to  the  stockholders 
and  the  public  alike.  None  of  you  would  ap- 
prove a  merger  of  two  Industrial  concerns 
without  having  a  detailed  plan  presented  and 
studied.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  would  want 
to  envision  where  each  cleik  would  sit.  Tou 
would,  however.  Insist  on  preparing  a  reason- 
ably clear  forecast  as  to  the  effect  of   the 
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merger  on  the  important  divisions  of  both 
companies.  You  would  probably  want  to 
study  th«  experience  of  any  other  company 
which  might  have  tried  the  "Same  type  oX 
merger.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  follow 
the  identical  cautious  approach  in  thinking 
through  this  defense  problem. 

Let  us  start  with  a  quick  glance  at  his- 
tory— first  at  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
The  United  States  started  on  Its  national 
career  in  1789  with  a  single  department  for 
the  armed  services.  The  Department  of 
War  was  given  authority  over  both  the  land 
and  naval  forces.  At  tiiat  time  we  had  no 
lutyal  vessels.  The  depredations  of  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  In  1794  started  our  naval 
growth.  In  1798.  we  drifted  into  an  unde- 
clared sea  war  with  Prance.  Ship  construc- 
tion was  further  Increased.  Agitation 
started  for  a  separate  Department  of  the 
Navy.  On  March  22,  1798,  the  Secretary  of 
War  himself,  as  one  alternative,  proposed  the 
separation  of  naval  affairs  from  the  War  De- 
partment. The  debates  In  Congress  are 
worth  examining.  Some  of  the  opponents  of 
separation  feared  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
great  Navy.  These  favoring  a  separ  ite  Navy 
urged  that  Important  economies  would  re- 
sult throui^h  closer  supervision  of  naval  mat- 
ters. It  was  also  said  that  one  department 
could  not  so  spread  Itself  efBclently  to  ad- 
minister the  business  of  both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  After  considerable  debate  and  a 
close  vote,  our  present  separate  Navy  De- 
partment was  created  on  April  30.  1798. 

Germany  and  Russia  have  each  experi- 
mented with  a  single  department.  The  Ger- 
man  Navy  of  World  War  No.  1  was  built  under 
a  separate  admiralty.  After  1918.  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  Navy  were  placed  under  a 
single  ministry  of  defense.  There  was  at 
that  time  no  Germany  Navy.  It  had  been 
scuttled  at  Scapa  Plow.  By  1936.  the  German 
war  organization  had  been  split  Into  three 
separate  departments — the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  air  force.  In  1938.  a  single  supreme 
military  command,  which  Included  fairly 
complete  control  over  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation,  was  established.  Whether  It 
resembled  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  a  sin- 
gle department,  we  do  not  as  yet  know. 

Riissla  started  her  first  5-year  plan  by 
placing  her  armed  forces  unde^a  single  com- 
mittee. Later  this  committee,  or  commis- 
sariat as  it  was  called,  was  replaced  by  a 
single  minister  of  defense.  On  December 
7.  1937.  wnen  the  Idea  of  a  strong  Russian 
Navy  was  revived  for  the  first  time  since  1918, 
the  navy  was  transferred  to  a  separate  naval 
commissar.  Porelgn  Commissar  Molotov  then 
declared  that  Soviet  Russia  was  determined 
to  have  a  fleet  equal  to  her  great  mission. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  should  draw  no  final 
conclusions  from  such  history.  I  realize  that 
the  vitality  of  institutions  depends  greatly 
on  environment.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
clear  enough  about  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  our  early  combined  department.  We 
know  much  less  about  the  environments  of 
the  Russian  and  German  experiments.  Even 
■o.  the  need  for  caution  seems  considerably 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  on  several  occa- 
sions on  this  globe  a  single  department  was 
tried  and  abandoned. 

The  argTiments  in  favor  of  a  consolidated 
department  are  basically  simple  and  are 
grounded  entirely  in  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  situation.  Separate  departments 
are  charged  with  three  fundamental  de- 
fects. It  is  said  that  separate  departments 
lead  to  (1)  uncoordinated  cperations  in  the 
field.  (2)  duplicating  services  and  efforts. 
and  (3)  competitive  Interferences  accom- 
panied by  a  waste  of  manpower,  material, 
and  money.  Consolidation  Is  presented  as 
the  organizational  panacea  for  such  defects. 
At  this  point  I  suggest  an  examination.' 
At  least  two  questions  can  well  be  asked— 
can  these  defects  be  eliminated  without  con- 
solidating the  departments?  Will  these  de- 
lecta  surely  be  eliminated  by  consolidation? 
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elimination  of  all  Inapproprlite  duplications 
and  overlapplngs. 

Unification  will  not  necessarily  remedy  all 
the  criticized  defects.  The  resulting  single 
department  would  be  so  large  that  existing 
duplications  might  possibly  become  accen- 
tuated and  more  numerous.  As  organiza- 
tions expand,  executive  control  becomes  more 
and  more  tenuous  and  weakened.     There  is 

limit  to  the  direct  executive  control  which 
ran  be  exercised  by  any  one  man.  In  almost 
direct  proportion  to  size  and  decentraliza- 
tion the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  coordination 
multiply.  In  Industry,  mass  production  has 
provided  savings  which  have  counter- 
balanced the  InetBclencles  of  diffused  execu- 
tive direction.  What  the  counter-weight  In 
the  armed  services  might  be,  I  do  not  know. 

The  War  Department  provides  an  excellent 
clinical  study  of  the  operation  of  a  huge 
organization.  Size  has,  In  my  opinion,  forced 
Army  management  to  separate  and  decen- 
tralize much  more  than  the  Navy.  That  Is 
not  said  in  criticism.  In  an  organization  of 
the  Army's  size,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
option.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  Inescapable  that 
considerable  duplication  exists  within  the 
War  Department. 

I  have  also  watched  another  phenomenon 
of  evolution  in  the  Army  which  I  attribute 
to  size.  At  the  start  of  this  war  the  Army 
voluntarily  split  Into  three  parts — the  Army 
Ground  Forces,  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  a 
Joint  Service  of  Supply,  now  known  as  the 
Army  Service  Forces.  The  Air  Forces  sought 
and  obtained  a  high  degree  of  autonomy,  even 
In  respect  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Air 
Forces  established  their  own  separate  Air 
Judge  Advocate,  Air  Surgeon,  Air  Inspector 
General,  Air  Chaplains  Division,  and  Civil 
Affairs  Division.  The  Air  Forces'  procure- 
ment organization  Is  now  also  quite  separate 
from  the  Army  Service  Forces.  The  trend 
toward  complete  separation  is  continuing. 
As  late  as  September  27,  1944,  there  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Army  Service  Forces  to  the 
Air  Forces  Independent  authority  over  auto- 
motive maintenance,  repair  of  real  property, 
operation  of  utilities,  contracts  with  commer- 
cial laundries,  and  several  other  nonspeclal- 
Ized  operations  with  respect  to  Air  Forces  In- 
stallations. Duplication  in  administration 
was  thus  deliberately  created.  It  was  prob- 
ably wise. 

Personally,  I  expect  to  see  a  continued  trend 
toward  separation  in  the  huge  War  Depart- 
ment. It  may  we!,  be  that  complete  auton- 
omy of  the  Air  Forces  is  Inevitable.  That 
may  be  dictated  not  only  by  logic  but  by 
the  natural  limitations  with  respect  to  size. 
No  one,  I  fear,  knows  how  large  an  organiza- 
tion can  become  before  a  separation  Into 
parts  Is  essential  to  maintain  effective  con- 
trol. 

Many  urge  a  merger  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  interests  of  economy.  As  you  un- 
doubtedly noted,  the  same  argument  was 
made  in  1798  in  favor  of  separation.  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  knows  the  path  to  true  econ- 
omy. War  is  not  economical.  It  Is  the 
apotheosis  of  waste  and  destruction.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  as  yet  Impossible  in  respect 
of  this  war  to  estimate  the  waste  in  duplica- 
tion as  compared  with  the  waste  through 
haste,  changes  In  strategic  plans,  and  diffused 
administration  Inside  the  two  huge  Depart- 
ments. 

And  let  me  add  that  in  war  we  cannot 
sacrifice  effectiveness  to  economy.  That 
could  be  the  path  to  defeat. 

Quite  apart  from  my  worries  about  the  loss 
of  efficiency  In  organizations  of  huge  size.  I 
do  not  think  the  plan  of  combining  the  de- 
partments, which  was  publicly  proposed  last 
year.  Involves  unification.  It  Is  really  a  plan 
of  separation.  You  will  recall  that  such  plan 
envisaged  a  single  department  headed  by 
one  secretary  supported  In  turn  by  four 
subordtcates — three  separate  Under  8*cre- 
tarles,  one  each  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Army 
Air  Forces — and  then  an  independent  Direc- 


tor of  Supply  on  a  level  somewhat  below  that 
of  the  Under  Secretaries.  The  only  signs  of 
vmlfication  in  that  plan  lie  in  t^^e  name  ol 
the  overall  department  and  In  th;  person  of 
the  single  Secretary.  Unity  in  «n  organiza- 
tion of  that  SiSe  will,  in  my  op.nion.  need 
many  more  aids.  All  criticisms  ot  the  exist- 
ing situation  will.  I  think,  apply  tqually  well 
to  that  type  of  organization. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  substaaoe  of  such 
plan  Is  the  further  separation  o:  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  the  Service  of  Suoply.  Such 
thought  Is  supported  by  the  position  taken 
by  one  of  Its  proponents.  On  April  28.  1944. 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  Uie  House  on 
Post-War  Military  Policy  a  high-ranking 
Army  Air  Forces  cfficer  was  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  made  the  following  an- 
swers; 

"Question.  Then,  you  think  thiit  unity  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  merging  together  cf 
the  two  armed  services  In  their  entirety;  the 
Army  and  the  Navy? 

"Answer.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 
"Question.  You  think  the  unity  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  further  division? 
"Answer.  Yes.  sir;   1  do." 
Unification    through    separation    may    be 
practicable,  but  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
clear  demonstration. 

If  the  real  purpose  of  this  pc-oposal  is  to 
establish  the  Army  Air  Forces  on  a  separate 
and  Independent  ba&is.  I  think  It  should  be 
discussed  from  that  angle  and  cot  presented 
as  unincatlon.  That  separation  may  well  be 
an  appropriate  change.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
advised  to  comment  on  the*wiscom  of  a  sep- 
arate Army  Air  Force.  I  know,  however,  that 
It  is  an  entirely  different  subject  from  con- 
solldaUon  of  the  two  present  departmenU. 

I  realize  that  tonight  I  have  <lone  nothing 
more  than  sketch  a  shadowy  tutUne  of  an 
Important  national  problem.  You  must  fill 
In  the  details  yourself.  A  real  burden  is  thus 
cast  upon  you.  You  must  beccme  informed 
and  you  must  make  your  views  known.  You 
cannot  let  this  question  go  by  iefault.  Our 
national  security  and  power  cannot  be 
weakened. 

If  I  have  seemed  tonight  to  favor  the  pres- 
ent situation,  such  impression  was  not  In- 
tended. I  am  still  sincerely  en  the  fence. 
Although  I  am  satisfied  that  a  change  In  the 
present  victorious  combination  ::hculd  not  be 
hastily  made.  I  am  anxtous  that  we  think 
this  proposal  through.  If  I  seiuued  to  deal 
too  emphatically  with  the  disadvantages  of 
size.  It  was  because  I  fear  sucl.  dangers  are 
usually  glossed  over.  I  have  tried  simply 
to  emulate  the  watchman  at  a  dangerous 
rallrord  crossing.  My  whole  appeal  was  In- 
tended to  be  one  of  caution— a  cry  of — 
"Stop.  look,  and  listen." 


Treat  Captured  Naiis  at  the  Criminals 
Tliey  Are 
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Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr 
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The  captured  Nazi,  whate 
should  be  treated  like  an3 
dealt  with  when  appreh< 
American  people  should  not 
in  my  opinion,  tolerate  the 
eacy  v/hich  is  being  shov.n. 


newspaper  reports,  some  of  these  crimi- 
nals.   The  time  to  begin  to  cease  such 
nonsense  is  now.    It  should  never  have 
been  begun. 
The  article  follows. 

THE  GEXMAN   CENERAI.   STAFF 

It  IS  Interesting  to  ot>serve  how  the  Ger» 
man  admirals  and  field  marshals  act  these 
days.  They  have  been  humbled,  they  have 
surrendered  unconditionally,  but  they  still 
carry  themselves  EUavely,  even  arrogantly, 
dressed  up  In  their  smartest  uniforms  and 
wearing  their  flashiest  medals. 

Some  make  speeches  and  some  grant  inter- 
vle'ws  and  some  maintain  an  ostentatiously 
haughty  silence,  but  It  Is  clear  that  all  cf 
them — Doenltz.  Rundstedt.  Kesselrlng,  Jodl, 
Keitcl,  to  name  but  a  few — are  of  the  same 
frame  of  mind.  Neither  by  gesture  nor  word 
do  they  give  the  slightest  indication  of  feel- 
ing sorry  for  having  planned  and  let  loose 
the  SecoiKl  World  War.  There  Is  not  the 
faintest  admission  of  guilt,  no  contrition,  no 
regrets,  no  apparent  leellng  of  responsibility 
for  a  holocaust  that  has  wiped  cut  millions 
of  lives. 

Possibly  these  men  experience  some  Inward 
pangs  of  conscierice,  but  If  they  do,  the  fact 
Is  hidden  from  us  by  their  outward  man- 
ners— by  the  cold,  prldeful  manners  of  the 
Prussian  military  aristocrat.  Let  us  note 
this.  Let  us  remember  that  in  these  peacock - 
like  characters  we  see  the  German  general 
staff  parading  befo\e  us — the  once  all-pow- 
erful archltecU  of  death  and  destruction  on 
a  grand  scale,  the  master  minds  of  the  blitz 
on  Poland  and  of  all  the  other  blitzes  that 
followed  that,  the  builders  of  the  U-bcnt 
fleet,  the  Luftwaffe  arnl  the  Wehrmacht,  toe 
high  and  mighty  makers  of  war  wlthcut 
whose  ardent  support  Hitler  and  the  Nazis 
would  never  have  been  able  to  convulse  the 
world. 

Let  us  note  this  well  Let  us  note  that 
these  beaten  but  unbowed  titans  of  battle, 
when  they  speak  at  all.  still  speak  raspect- 
fully  of  the  Fuehrer's  "genius"  and  shew  no 
comptmctlon  whatever  for  having  organized 
and  launched  the  war.  The  German  general 
staff  has  been  like  that  ever  since  Bismarck's 
day.  The  membership  now  Is  different,  but 
the  viewpoint  remains  the  same — the  fixed 
\iewpolnt  of  ap  old  conspiratorial  military 
organization  in  Germany.  Long  before  the 
First  World  War,  It  plotted  for  that  war, 
and  after  losing  it  began  almost  Immediately 
plotting  again,  and  It  will  do  the  same  thing 
once  more  If  It  Is  but  given  the  chance. 

The  shattering  of  the  Nazi  party  does  not 
remove  the  danger.  Prussianjsm  must  be 
shattered  as  well.  The  cold,  bemonocled 
Starr  of  the  Keltels,  the  hauteur  of  the  Jodls 
end  the  smugness  of  the  Kesselrlngs  are  fit- 
ting symbols  of  a  mentality  traditionally 
crowded  with  thoughts  cf  how  to  wage  new 
vrars  after  old  ones  are  lost.  As  was  agreed 
at  Yalta,  the  German  General  Staff  must  be 
troken  up  for  all  time  if  Germany  is  to  be 
permanently  cured  of  its  liking  for  aggres- 
sion. 
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Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter  received  by  Hon. 
Fbkdseick  C.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  frcm  Henry 
R.  Hayes,  of  New  York  City: 


Nfw  Yosk.  April  24,  194S. 
Hon.  FUsomicK  C.  Bmtth, 

HOuae  Office  Building, 

Washtnffton,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Oongresbman  Smtth:  With  further 
reference  to  the  Bret  ton  Woods  Stabilization 
Fund  (so-called)  agreement,  I  continue  to 
believe,  consistently  since  the  summer  cf 
1944,  that  the  most  objectionable  feature  is 
that  proposal  about  scarce  currencies    (art. 

vn). 

It  would  seem  to  be  correct  to  anume — 
(n)  That    United    States   dollars    are    the 

strongest  currency:  and 

(b)   In  the  post-war  years  our  dollars  will 

be  the  strongest  currency  In  demand. 

AanCIX    VII.   SCABCE   CUBSEMCI^ 

(a)  Under  this  article  provision  Is  made 
for  the  rationing  of  a  member's  currency 
when  such  currency  Is  declared  to  be  scarce. 

(b)  When  formally  declared  scarce,  the 
fund  (sse  sec.  3  (a))  "shall  thenceforth  ap- 
portion Its  existing  and  accruing  supply  of 
the  scarce  currency  with  due  regard  to  the 
relative  needs  of  members,  the  general  later- 
national  economic  situabiom  and  any  other 
pertinent  considerations." 

(c)  Such  a  declaration  (see  sec.  3  (bM 
"shall  operate  as  an  authorization  to  any 
member  temporarily  to  Impose  limitation  on 
the  freedom  of  exchange  operations  In  the 
scarce  currency." 

(d)  Here  we  see,  temporarily  at  least,  a  re- 
striction In  the  freedom  of  exchange  opera- 
tions. That  spells  Instability  of  exchange — 
not  stabilization. 

(e)  With  the  power  for  borrowing,  with  no 
prior  stabilization  of  domestic  currencies, 
and  with  the  United  States  as  a  creditor- 
exporter  naticn,  it  is  correct  to  assume  that 
Uncle  Sam's  dollars  would  be  declared  scarce. 
Then  our  dollars  would  be  rationed.  Thus  we 
would  be  forced  to  restrict  exchange  opera- 
tions in  dollars  or  lend  the  fund  additional 
dollars — the  limit  of  amount  Is  Indetermin- 
able. 

(f)  Thus,  too.  our  trade — agricultural.  In- 
dustry, and  our  services  of  export  and  Import 
oouid  readily  be  seriously  affected.  Under 
such  conditions  the  production  of  wealth 
would  be  curtailed.  Such  an  Impact  on  our 
business  and  workers  could  damage  our 
whole  domestic  economy  seriously.  The  so- 
cial aspect  of  such  serious  conditions  need 
only  to  be  mentioned.  I  would  think 

I  cannot  conceive  of  contentment  at  home 
with  this  rationing  practice  in  operation. 
And  Eo.  I  believe  this  authority  under  this 
article  VII  #ould,  if  exercised,  unduly  and 
adversely  Infliienbe  cur  economic  conditions 
and  our  ability  to  perform  for  world  peace. 

Wc  have  suffered  too  much  and  too  often 
from  foreign  influences  which  have  adversely 
affected  cur  domestic  economy.  The  last 
time  vras  in  1926  when  forces  outside  our 
borders  vrore  set  in  action  to  put  gold  to  a 
premium.  Those  forces  were  potent  factors, 
too  little  known.  In  bringing  about  the  crash 
of  1929,  at  a  time  when  we  had  a  sadly  ex- 
tended credit  structure.  For  detaUed  studies 
about  that  manipulation  In  the  value  of  gold 
I  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  for  the 
years  1932.  1933.  and  1934. 

Stabilization  of  exchange  Is  a  highly  de- 
sirable obJectlTe.  Our  willingness  and  our 
ability  to  perform  In  this  field  must  not  be 
weakened  and  otherwise  Impaired.  Our  co- 
operation must  not  become  ineffective. 

If  we  play  our  part  In  world  peace  we  must 
first  put  CMjr  domestic  fiscal  and  monetary 
operations  In  strong  condition.  Then.  I 
have  confidence,  we  can  and  wQl  be  noore  en- 
lightened than  In  the  I920's  as  to  Importing 
goods  and  exporting  capital  In  the  Interests 
of  lmpro\'ed  world  trade. 

Also,  I  am  convinced  such  a  course  is  with- 
in our  power.  If  followed  we  can  then  best 
serve  the  post-war  interests  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Incidentally  these  domesUc  fiscal  ana 
monetary     policies     are     truly     bi-partisan. 
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That  is  because  they  cut  horizontally  across 
the  social  and  economic  interests  of  all  our 
people. 

The  economic  phases  of  lasting  peace  to 
me  are  every  bit  as  important  as  those  which 
are  currently  emphasized  under  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Charter  and  the  need  to  set 
up  military  power  to  enforce  peace. 

Going  beyond  this  discussion  of  scarce 
currencies  there  are  many  other  features  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  fund  agreement  which 
can  be  criticized.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  de- 
tailed study  of  them,  but  will  pass  along 
some  further  observation  and  views  as  perti- 
nent to  my  objection  to  that  agreement. 

Currencies  in  the  fund  would  range  from 
those  which  are  good  to  those  which  are 
weak,  and  those  which  are  poor,  or  of  un- 
known value 

Under  conditions  for  borrowing,  with  no 
requirements  for  domestic  stabilization  of 
currencies,  we  find  debtor  countries  which 
are  poor  or  Insolvent,  to  be  in  the  majority. 
As  I  see  it,  then,  the  power  of  management 
of  the  fund  could  be  with  the  countries  which 
do  the  borrowing.  That  would  put  the  debtor 
and  not  the  creditor  in  the  saddle— clearly 
unsound  relationship. 

Such  a  condition  in  the  long  run  is  bound 
to  result  in  a  lack  of  that  kind  of  confidence 
which  is  needed  at  all  times. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  now  consider  gen- 
eral stabilization  of  exchanges  until  we 
change  our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  and 
tackle  the  difficult  problem  of  British-blocked 
sterling  balances. 

Also.  I  do  not  see  how  many  of  these  cur- 
rencies In  the  fund  could  be  valued  reliably 
until  nationals  put  their  own  houses  in  order. 

I  sense  out  of  this  whole  scheme  Just  a 
continuance  of  paper  currency  practices  for 
the  same  temporary  political  Joy  rides  we 
have  witnessed  by  politicians  who  will  not 
solve  fiscal  and  monetary  policies. 

For  me  therefore,  as  I  have  orally  stated 
to  you.  we  see  in  this  effort  of  the  adminis- 
tration a  continuance  of  the  cockeyed  prac- 
tice of  wasteful  exhaustion  of  our  people's 
money  and  credit  and  an  assured  weakening 
of  our  ability  to  do  our  best  in  the  post-war 
world. 

Thus  it  is  I  conclude  that  the  Bretton 
Woods  Stabilization  Fund  agreement  would 
make  for  unsettled  economic  conditions  in 
post-war  years  and  thereby  would  make  for 
an  unstable  peace. 

It  is  of  prime  Importance  that  there  be  a 
better  public  understanding  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  fund  agreement.  ^  hope  that 
the   hearings  will   develop  Just  that. 

There  are  very  serious  Jobs  ahead  on  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  since  they  have  been 
unsound  for  a  long  time. 

Not  only  must  we  consider  new  ways  by 
which  we  must  attain  more  stability  in  our 
monetary  yardstick  of  value,  1.  e.,  money, 
and  make  it  more  difBcult  for  men  or  gov- 
ernment to  manipulate  the  value  of  that 
yardstick,  but  we  must  teach  both  political 
parties  and  the  public  the  true  importance 
and  big  role  which  such  stability  plays  in 
domestic  and  world-wide  peace. 

J.  M.  Keynes  (now  Lord  Keynes)  writing 
The  Economic  Consequences  of  the  Veace 
said: 

"Lenin  is  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
_Jbe8t  way  to  destroy  the  capitalistic  system 
was  to  debauch  the  currency.  By  a  con- 
tinuing process  of  inflation,  governments 
can  confiscate,  secretly  and  unobserved,  an 
ImporUnt  part  of  the  wealth  of  their  citi- 
■ens.     •     •     • 

"Lenin  was  certainly  right.  There  Is  no 
subtler,  no  surer  means  of  overturning  the 
existing  basis  of  society  than  to  debauch 
the  currency.  The  process  engages  all  the 
hidden  forces  of  economic  law  on  the  side  of 
destruction,  and  does  it  in  a  manner  which 
not  one  man  in  a  million  is  able  to  di- 
agnose." (Pp.  235.  236,  Ilarcotirt,  Brace  & 
Howe,  Ice.  1920  Ed.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

HxiniT  R.  Hates. 
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York.    Mr.  Speaker, 

?xtend  my  remarks  In 

brief  in  opposition 

i  sporting  Arms  and  Am- 

Institute: 
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Arms 


We  wish  to 
Sporting   Arms 
turers"  Institute,  t 
sition  to  H.  R.  265i 

The  Sporting 
vifacturers'  Inslltu 
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the  following 
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present,  in  the  name  of  the 

Ammunition  Manufac- 

e  following  brief  in  oppo- 


and  Ammunition  Man- 

I  e  is  an  association  of  arms 

manufacturers  comprising 

companies:   E.  I.  du  Pont  de 

Iiic..  Federal  Cartridge  Cor- 

Powder  Co.,  Inc.;  Ithaca 

Ms^lin   Firearms   Co.;    O.   F. 

1  nc;  Remington  Arms  Co., 

Arn  IS    Corporation;     Western 

Wipchester   Repeating   Arms 
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is  designated  as  the 
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that  at  no  timt 
of  either  Mnall 
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All  of  our  members 
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upward.  No  corresponding  wage  scales  exist 
In  Europe;  in  fact  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  for  some  extended  period,  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  will  be  far  more  important  con- 
siderations than  wage  and  living  standards. 

In  the  gtin  industry,  practically  80  percent 
of  the  cost  ic  represented  by  labor.  It  la 
therefore  readily  apparent  that  differences  in 
wage  and  living  standards  play  a  tremendous 
role  in  the  cost  of  our  product. 

A  reduction  of  tariff  on  the  products  of 
the  ammunition  industry  will  have  the  same 
injurious  effect  as  that  already  indicated 
for  guns. 

The  institute  has  already  protested 
against  the  cuts  in  tariff  which  are  now  in 
effect  and  w^hlch  were  beginning  to  seri- 
ously affect  us  when  the  war  started.  Obvi- 
ously the  full  effects  of  the  present  tariff 
have  not  as  yet  been  felt  so  that  the  Industry 
is  concerned  about  the  present  low  duties  and 
is  entirely  opposed  to  any  further  reduc- 
tions on  its  products. 

To  summarize,  it  Is  our  sincere  view  that 
(a)  an  ability  to  turn  out  substantial 
amounts  of  small  arms  and  small  arms  am- 
munition, on  comparatively  short  notice,  is 
vital  to  this  country's  future  defense;  (b) 
such  ability  cannot  be  present  unless  we  have 
in  peacetime  a  sound  small  arms  and  ammu- 
nition Industry  to  provide  the  nucleus  of 
specialized  know-how  and  skilled  labor  upon 
which  expanded  wartime  production  can  be 
built;  (c)  the  existence  of  ruch  a  sound 
peacetime  small  arms  and  ammunition  in- 
dustry is  already,  in  Jeopardy  by  reason  of 
the  low  tariff  duties  presently  in  effect;  and 
(d)  any  further  tariff  reductions  would  so 
weaken  this  Industry  as  to  ruin  Its  ability  to 
play  an  important  part  In  the  country's  de- 
fense If  it  should  ever  again  be  called  upon 
so  to  do. 

We  wish  again  to  registe  our  strong  pro- 
test against  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  ask 
that  It  be  reported  unfavorably. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sporting  Arms  and  Ammunition 

Manufacturers'  Institute, 
C.  Sttwart  Comeam,  Secretary. 


Oil  in  Three  Wart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16, 1945 

•  Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Dr.  Paul  H.  Giddens,  head  of 
the  political  science  department  at 
Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  and 
one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  the  petroleum  industry.  This 
article  was  published  in  the  Orange  Disc 
for  March  and  April  1945.  the  magazine 
of  the  Gulf  companies: 

on.  IN  three  wars 

In  World  War  No.  2.  with  thousands  of 
planes,  tanks,  Jeeps,  trucks,  tractors,  sub- 
marines, motor  torpedo  boats,  and  other  ves- 
sels to  be  fueled  and  lubricated,  we  appre- 
ciate the  way  in  which  oil  has  revolutionized 
the  conduct  of  war  and  is  determining  the 
outcome.  In  thinking  of  the  importance  of 
petroleum  in  this  war,  however,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  It  played  a  decisive 
role  In  two  other  crises  in  our  history — th* 
ClvU  War  and  World  War  No.  1. 

Less  familiar  to  us  Is  the  part  played  by 
petroleum  In  our  Civil  War.  In  writing 
about  its  value  to  the  North,  sir  S.  Morton 
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pett).  the  English   ban^r,  pointed   out   in 
1868  tr.at  "tt  is  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
to  such  a  blessing  bestowed  upon  a  nation 
in  the   hour   of   her   dtrest   necessity."    Of 
coTirse,  it  was  not  used  as  a  fuel  or  lubricant 
for  mechanized  units:    It  prored  to  be  cf 
utmost  importance  In  other  respects.     At  the 
Battle  ot  Gettysburg,  for  example,  petroleum 
was  used  to  treat  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers. 
Petroleum's    special    contribution,    however, 
was  the  fact  that  it  provided  the  world  with 
a  cheap,  safe,  and  efficient   illuminant  and 
lubricant.    With  the  decline  of  the  whaling 
industry  and  the  Inadequacy  of  lard  oil.  the 
shortage  of  oil  became  Increasingly  serious 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  between  1840  and 
1860.     At  the  sanre  time,  the  invention  cf 
new  machines,  the  rapid  growth  of  factories, 
and    the    extension    of    the    railroads    made 
heavier  demands  upon  the  diminishing  sup- 
ply.     Under    the    circumstances,    scientists 
everywhere  made  scores  of  experiments  and 
Kperrt  large  sums  of  money  trying  to  find  a 
new  lubricant  and  a  new  source  of  artificial 
light.     In    1859    Col.    E.    L.    Drt^e   tapped    a 
vast  subterranean  deposit  of  petroleum  In  the 
great  OU  Creek  Basin,  demonstrated  bow  pe- 
troleum could  be  secured  in  abundance,  and 
gave  to  the  world  that  long-sought-Jor  Illumi- 
nant and  lubricant.     This  marked  the  birth 
of  a  new  industry— the  petroleum  industry. 
Bom  m  tlie  darkest  hour  In  the  life  of  the 
Union,  the  petroleum  industry  was  a  power- 
ful force  in   strengtlienlng  the  economy   of 
the  North.     At  the  outset  the  North  was  cut 
off  from  tlie  turpentine  districts  at  the  South, 
and  the  small  supply  on  hand,  being  inade- 
quate   for     painting    and    otlJer     purposes, 
brought    exorbitant    prices.     A    sattxfactxjry 
.«ubstittrte  was  soon  derived,  however,  frcm 
some  of  the  products  discovered  in  refined 
petroleum.     Furthermore,  the  new  Industry 
was  a  factor  in  developing  the  phenomenal 
wartime  prosperity  of  the  North.     Thousands 
of  teamsters  were  employed  in  hauling  oil 
from  OU  Creek  to  the  nearest  railroad  points. 
Refmeries  sprang  up  all  over  the  oil  field. 

In  Pittsburgh  alone  there  were.  In  1885, 
58  refineries,  valued  at  $2,533,000,  with  an 
annual  pay  roll  of  $500,000.  Railway  lines 
were  hurriedly  extended  Into  the  oil  region 
and  they  hauled  thousands  of  passengers  and 
tons  of  freight:  nor  was  this  all.  As  the 
petroleum  Industry  developed,  it  provided  a 
stimulus  to  all  other  branches  of  Industry; 
coopers  worked  to  capacity;  the  rolling  mills 
found  a  market  for  an  immense  amount  of 
lioop  iron;  tinners  made  5-  and  lO-gallon 
cans;  chemical  laboratories  ran  to  capacity 
in  producing  acid  and  alkali;  machinists  had 
more  orders  for  steam  engines  and  boilers 
than  they  could  handle;  and  glass  manufac- 
turers benefited  largely  from  the  trade  in 
manufacturing  lamps,  globes,  and  chimneys. 
Although  In  its  infancy,  the  petroleum 
industry  rendered  outstanding  service  in 
helping  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war.  Under 
the  law  of  July  1,  1863.  and  that  of  June  30, 
1664,  levying  a  tax  on  crude  and  refined 
petroleum,  the  United  States  collected  about 
$7,000,000.  In  addition,  the  Oorernment  se- 
cured considerable  Internal  revenue  from  a 
newly  created  occupational  group — the  oil- 
men—under the  income-tax  law.  The  In- 
dustry assisted  in  another  respect.  In  1861 
the  balance  of  trade  was  running  strongly 
against  the  Union.  By  1865  our  export  trade 
in  petroleum  amounted  to  $15,727,881.  and  it 
ranlied  sixth  among  our  exports.  Petroleum, 
therefore,  not  only  helped  to  offset  the  un- 
favorable balance  of  u-ade  but  it  constituted 
a  medium  of  exchange  and  enabled  us  to  buy 
abroad. 

These,  then,  were  the  ways  by  which  petro- 
leum substantially  assisted  in  the  successfiU 
prosecution  of  the  Civil  War.  When  Presi- 
dent Grant  visited  the  oil  re?lon  in  Septem- 
ber 1871.  he  spoke  briefly  at  a  dinner  in 
Franklin,  saying  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
visit  the  oU  region— "a  pleasure  which  Is 
enhanced  by  remembering,  not  alone  bow 
promptly  Pennsylvania  contributed  her  war 


Cfuota  during  the  Rebellion  but  also  the  Im- 
portance of  her  oil  products  as  an  element 
of  national  wealth  and  resource  during  the 
same  period." 

Between  the  CivU  War  and  19M  two  things 
occurred    to    revolutionize    the    condvict    of 
the  war — the  introduction  of  petroleum  as 
a  fuel  for  warships  and  the  development  of 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  and  Its  ap- 
plication    to     vehicles     for     war     purposes. 
Probably  no  one  In  naval  circles  appreciated 
more  the  part  fuel  was  destined  to  play  In 
future  naval  warfare  than  Capt.  John  Fisher, 
of  the  British  Navy.    "You  can  take  it  from 
me."  said  Fisher  In  18G2.  "that  the  general 
adoption  of  oil  Instead  of  coal  as  fuel  for 
ships  wcrald  Immediately  Increase  the  fight- 
ing capacity  of  every  fleet  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent."    His  colleagues  dismissed  the  idea  as 
visionary,  and.  for  many  years.  Fisher  was 
known  tn  the  British  Navy  as  the  oil  ma- 
niac.    But  he  continued  to  pound  away  at 
the  Idea  that  "ell  will  absolutely  revoltitlon- 
Ize  naval  strategy."    In  1912.  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Winston  Churchill,  1  Irst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Fisher,  now  an  admiral,  the 
British  Government  made  a  momentous  de- 
clslon- to  bum  oil  fuel  tn  the  British  Navy. 
Thr/  therefore  laid  the  keel  of  the  Quern 
Elizabeth.,  the  first  laige  warship  to  burn  oil 
exclusively.    Wlthfti  2  years  the  British  had 
partially  converted  Its  fleet  to  binn  oil.     The 
same  was  true  of  the  Central  Powers.    By  the 
end  of  World  V/ar  I  more  than  48  percent  of 
the  BrttlFh  fleet  was  tistng  oil. 

After  ISOO  the  United  States  Navy  made 
rapid  strides  toward  adopting  oil  as  fuel  for 
iu  warships.  By  1910  all  new  destroyers  and 
submarines  were  designed  to  bum  oil  ex- 
clusively. whUe  battleships  like  the  Delawcre 
and  North  Dakota  were  fitted  to  carry  oil  as 
an  auxiliary  fuel.  After  1912  all  battleships 
were  to  bum  oil  exclusively.  In  the  tprlng 
of  1916  we  launched  the  dreadnaughts  Ne- 
vada, Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  first 
of  our  battleships  to  burn  oU  exclusively. 

The  demand  for  petroleum  to  fuel  and  lu- 
bricate ships  in  the  World  War  I  and  to 
power  trucks,  tanks,  submarines,  and  air- 
planes—new weapons  of  war  which  made 
their  appearance  for  the  first  time— was 
enormous.  The  British  Army  alone  con- 
sumed on  an  average  23,000  tons  of  oil  per 
month  and  the  French  Army  35,000  tons, 
or  700,000  tons  a  year  for  these  two  armies 
alone.  Oil  had  really  gone  to  war  in  1914. 
It  was  an  absolute  essential. 

So  great  was  the  British  dependence  upon 
petroleum  that  a  very  serious  crisis  devel- 
oped during  the  spring  of  1917.  German 
U-boats  had  sunk  so  many  tankers  that  tta 
British  oil  reserves  became  perllovsly  low. 
Instead  of  a  reserve  of  some  5  or  6  months. 
It  was  recuccd  to  one  of  about  8  weeks.  Iu 
June  Lord  Northclifle,  head  of  the  British 
war  mission  to  the  United  Sl.atea,  Uolcrmed 
our  Government  that,  owing  to  the  shortag* 
of  oil,  the  British  Fleet  had  been  partlaily  de- 
mobilized  and  that  desUoyers  on  patrol  had 
reduced  their  speed  from  26  tnots  to  18  in 
order  to  conserve  fuel.  The  stocks  of  motor 
gasoline  and  aviation  gasoline  were  at  such 
a  dangeroU5ly  low  level  that,  if  the  Germans 
had  sUrted  a  major  oflensivc,  the  Allied 
forces  would  not  have  had  sufficient  supplies 
to  pull  a  retreat.  The  United  States  imme- 
diately responded  to  the  call  for  help,  and  by 
the  end  of  1017  the  British  situation  had 
greatly  Improved. 

Frances  plight  was  even  more  precarious 
than  Britain's.  On  Decem'oer  15.  1917.  Pre- 
mier Clemenceau  frantically  appealed  to 
President  Wilson,  poinUng  out  that  the 
minimum  stock  of  petioleum  for  the  French 
armies  was  44.000  tons;  that  the  monthly 
consumption  was  25.000  tons;  that  the  stocks 
had  dropped  to  23,000  tons;  and  that  they 
threatened  to  fall  to  nothing  If  immediate 
relief  was  not  forthcomicfi.  "A  failure  in 
the  supply  of  petrol,"  wrote  Clemenceau. 
"would  cause  the  Immediate  paralysis  of  our 


armies  and  might  comprt  tis  to  a  peace  tm- 
favorable  to  the  Allies.  •  •  •  The  safety 
of  the  Allied  nations  Is  tn  the  bahince  "  The 
note  bad  the  desired  effect.  The  United 
States  soon  had  a  stream  of  tankers  headed 
for  France. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Interallied  Petro- 
letmi  Council,  which  had  hstn  created  In 
the  fall  of  1817.  was  entertained  by  the 
British  Government  at  a  dinner  on  Ncvem- 
ber  21,  1918.  Lord  Curzon,  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  presided  and  spcke.  In 
pointing  out  the  decisive  role  petroleum  had 
played  tn  bringing  aboiit  ultimate  victory 
for  the  Allies  he  said:  "Without  oil  how  could 
they  have  procured  the  mohfllty  of  the  fleet. 
the  transport  of  their  troops,  or  the  manu-  • 
facture  of  several  explosives?  All  products  of 
oil  fuel,  gas  oil,  aviation  spirit,  motor  trans- 
port spirit,  lubricating  oil.  etc.,  played  an 
equally  important  part  in  the  war.  In  tect, 
we  m^ht  say  the  Allies  floated  to  victory  on 
a  wave  of  oil."  He  could  have  added  that  the 
United  States  had  fu. nlshed  about  83  par- 
cent  of  the  oU  tised  by  th?  Allies.- 

The  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  was  due. 
In  a  large  measure,  to  an  inadequate  EUpply 
of  oil.    Germany  possessed  no  petroleum  de- 
pcslts  of  any  consequence.    Auitrla-Bu&gary 
owned  wells  in  Galicla,  but  these  w«re  far 
frcm  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of   the 
Central  Powers.    The  shortage  of  petroleum, 
therefore,  led  the  Germans  to  develop  the 
synthetic  process  of  extracting  oil  from  shale 
and  coal.     Banzol.  extracted  from  coal  tar, 
served  as  one  of  the  chief  fuel  oils  for  motor 
vehicles,    sutMnarines.    and   airplanes.     Fur- 
thermore, the  lack  of  petroleimi  forced  Ger- 
many to  direct  its  military  operations  toward 
Gallcla.  Rvmjanla,  and  the  Caucasus  because 
there  were  rich  oil  deposits  in  those  places. 
Tlianks  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  British  in 
wrecking  tlie  Rumanian  oil   field,  Germany 
faUed  to  obtain  anything  like  the  quantity 
upon  which   it  had  counted.     Nor  did   the 
conquest  of  the  Caucasus  region  in  the  spring 
of  1918  bring  any  relief;  pipe  lines  and  drUl-    ^ 
tng  towers  had  been  to  a  large  extent  de- 
stroyed   during    the    Internal    disturbances 
through  which  the  country  had  passed. 

The  failure  to  secure  adequate  petroleum 
supplies  was  ixndcubtedly  a  prime  factor  in 
Germany's  defeat.  During  the  winter  of 
1916-17.  according  to  General  Ludendorff, 
"The  shortage  of  oil  at  home  was  serious. 
The  country  districts  did  not  obtain  sufficient 
for  the  winter.  The  peasants  had  to  pass 
the  longer  v/inter  evenings  in  the  dark,  which 
was  very  bad  lor  their  morale.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  Germany  that  little  was  ever 
said  about  this  great  Inconvenience.  For  a 
time  some  of  our  transport  difficulties  were 
due  to  bad  lubricants  used  In  locomotives. 
They  froze  very  easily.  Private  cars  v;ere 
practically  not  us«d  at  all  in  G«rmany.  The 
whole  rolling-stock  situation  was  one  of  the 
greatest  anxiety  and  called  fear  incessant  at- 
tention." 

With  tire  outbreak  of  World  War  No.  2  in 

1939.  the  character  of  warfare  had  been  com- 
pletely changed.  It  Is  clearly  the  day  of 
mechaniz?d  war.  The  internal-combustion 
engine,  whose  potentialities  were  only  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  in  1918  has  been  per- 
fected end  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  engines  cf 
war.  Thousands  of  them  are  now  being  used 
in  the  light  around  the  world,  and  they  con- 
sume oceans  of  oil.  Furthermore,  petroleum 
reqtiirements  for  nonmilitary  but  «a$enUel 
Fc:ivltles  pre  vast.  Never  has  the  fate  of  so 
many  nations  depended  upon  an  adequate 
supply  of  petroleim. 

In  19^9  none  of  the  belligerents  w.is  self- 
sufficient  in  petroleum.  The  oil  resources  ol 
the  British  Empire  were  small,  amounting  to 
only  2.5  percent  of  the  world's  production  In 

1940,  but  the  output  cf  the  fields  throughout 
the  world  upon  which  It  could  draw  were  very 
much  larger.  The  entry  of  Russia  Into  the 
war  with  10.6  percent  of  the  world  s  supply 
and    the    United   States    with    60J   percent 
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bviUt  up  unlimited  resources  for  the  Allied 
Bide. 

Germany's  oil  resources  since  1914  have  not 
Increased  materially,  yet  her  war  machine 
has  been  far  more  powerful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  dependent  upon  petroleum. 
When  Hitler  came  to  power  in  1933,  Germany 
was  producing  about  one-fourth  of  its  oil 
requirements.  He  sought  to  make  the  coun- 
try self-sufllclent  through  the  drilling  of  new 
wells,  economy  in  consumption.  Improving 
the  synthetic  process,  the  annexation  of 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia,  and,  ultimately, 
the  control  of  foreign  fields.  Italy's  position 
was  far  weaker  than  its  Axis  partner,  and  It 
depended  at  the  outset  almost  exclusively 
upon  Rumania  for  Its  supply.  Japan  de- 
pended upon  other  countries  for  about  66 
percent  of  Its  annual  consumption.  Because 
of  the  Axis  shortage  of  oil  resources  in  World 
War  No.  2,  those  countries  with  a  large  sup- 
ply have  been  the  object  of  every  Axis  diplo- 
matic and  military  drive — Rximanla,  the 
Caucasus,  Iraq,  Iran,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies. 

The  Allied  military  strategy  In  World  War 
No.  2  has  been  twofold;  the  Allies  have  tried. 
so  far  as  possible,  to  keep  the  Axis  countries 
from  capturing  those  areas  where  oil  Is  pro- 
duced In  large  quantities;  and  to  reduce  the 
Axis  oil  supply  through  uninterrupted  and 
systematic  bombing  of  their  synthetic  oil 
plants,  refineries,  and  storage  depots. 

The  results  of  5  years  of  bombing  81  major 
oil  targets  In  Germany  Is  now  becoming  ap- 
parent. As  this  is  written.  Allied  Intelli- 
gence reports  that  all  of  Germany's  crude  oil 
refineries  are  Inoperative,  and  that  only  4  of 
her  synthetic  oil  plants  are  producing.  The 
Germans  are  reported  as  producing  only  103.- 
000  tons  of  gasoline  a  month  compared  with 
500,000  a  month  early  last  year.  A  steady 
Improvement  of  bombing  weather  from  now 
on  may  render  German  industry  Incapable  of 
producing  any  but  the  most  insignificant 
amount  cf  gasoline  needed  to  keep  the  Wehr- 
macht  and  the  Luftwaffe  in  action.  So  once 
again,  as  In  1918,  the  lack  of  oil  Is  proving 
to  be  "the  Achilles  heel  of  Germany's  motive 
power."  As  the  war  in  the  Pacific  draws 
closer  to  Japan  and  the  line  of  communica- 
tions be*ween  Japan  ar.d  the  rich  oU  re- 
sources In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Is  severed, 
the  lack  of  oil  will  also  be  a  prime  factor  In 
Japan's  inevitable  defeat. 

It  Is  now  clearer  than  ever  before  that 
what  the  great  French  Industrialist  and  war- 
time oil  commissioner,  Henry  Berenger, 
prophesied  in  1919  has  ccme  true.  He  wrote: 
•"He  who  owns  the  oil  will  own  the  world,  for 
he  will  rule  the  sea  by  means  of  the  heavy 
oils,  the  air  by  means  of  the  ultra  refined  oils 
and  the  land  by  means  of  petrol  and  Illumi- 
nating oils." 


Estimates  of  Namber  of  People  Who  Will 
Earn  Li^rings  From  Agriculture  at  War's 
Conclusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16.  1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  it  is  highly  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  that  there  be  an  abun- 
dance of  employment  when  the  war 
ceases.  For  this  to  obtain,  farms  must 
nece.ssarily  employ  a  pood  many  more 
people.    Particulaiiy  do  I  think  that  ev- 


ery returning 
should  have  the 
and  operate  a 
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service  man  or  woman 
opportunity  to  buy,  own, 
arm  who  desires  one.  I 
was  heartened]  to  learn  recently  from 
the  Secretary  ^f  Agriculture  that  farms 
can  probably  aisorb  a  million  and  a  half 
additional  people  in  the  first  5  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
I  wish  to  include  in  the  Congression.m. 
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from  Hon.  Claude  Wick- 
of  Agriculture,  and  Hon. 

J.  C.  Capt,  Direjctor  of  the  Census.    They 

follow: 

DSPAaiMENT  OF  Agriccltxjkb, 

Washington,  May  5,  1945. 

BECKWORTH. 

0/  Representatives. 

We  have  fairly  satls- 
of  the  persons  and  families 
[arms   and   the    number  of 
on  farms.    According  to  es- 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Bureau  of  Asrlcultural 
1944.  there  were  25.870,- 
on  farms  In   the    United 
were  6,490,000  farm  families, 
of  these  households  liv- 
d  not  contain  a  farm   op- 
hoiiseholds  with  a  head  engaged 
employed  as  a  farm  laborer, 
HboT  force.    The  number  of 
on   farms   2   or  more  days 
in  April  1944  Is  estimated 
.000. 
dilflcult  to  answer  the  question 
sdditlonal  people  farms  will 
war.    Although  the  demand 
war  cannot  be  measured 
likely  will  be  materially 
supply  of  good  farms  avail- 
normal  situation.    The  farm 
long   produced   many   more 
needed  to  replace  farm  opera - 
(Forkers  on  farms.     In  1940 
five  young  men  reaching 
fa4ms  were  needed   to  replace 
farm  population  who  died 
of  the  heavy  loss  of  young 
because  of  the  war.  In  1944 
enough  young  men  aged  from 
to  replace  all  of  the  older 
die  or  retire  during  the  next 
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House 

Dear  Mr 
factory  estimate! 
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greater  than  the 
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population   has 
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tors  and  other 
only  three  out 
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older  men  in 
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men  from  farn^a 
there  were  still 
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men  who  would 
10  years. 
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and   returning 
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The  number  of 
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maintains  full 
level   of   national 
the  number  wbi » 

It  is  estimated 
000  farms  will 
operators  durlns 
the    war    thrcu 
change   in  occu 
and  through 
addition  to  farm 
an  unknown 
ers  it  has  been 
survey,  that 
seeking  farms  to 
and   porsibly 
time  farms. 

In    addition 
farm  operators 
half  to  three 
Jobs   In 
veterans  and 
ties  will  arise 
children  who 
the   war   return 
Because  the 
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farm  youth  now  on  farms 

'eterans.  some  war  workers 

ret  irn  to  farms  after  the  war. 

such  will  depend  to  a  large 

wl  lether   or    not    the   country 

«mployment;  the  higher  the 

employment    the   smaller 

will  return  to  farms. 

that  around  800,000  to  9C0,- 

b^cme  available  for  new  farm 

the  first  5  years  or  so  after 

;h    death,    retirement,    and 
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boys  reaching  mattirlty  and 

number  of  returning  war  work- 

tlmated.  based  on  an  Army 

alxjut  900.000  veterans  will  be 

ooerate  on  a  full-time  basis 
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opportunities   to   become 

here  will  probably  be  some 

of  a  million  nonoperator 

available  for   returning 

These  work  opportunl- 

women,  youths,  and  even 

worked  on  farms  during 

to   their   normal   pursuits. 

capacity  of  these  tcmpo- 

generally  less  than  that  of 

the  number  of  such  work- 

be  greater  than  the  number 

In  many  cases  the  replace - 

bj  a  returning  son;   in 
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many  other  cases  a  man  will  be  hired  to  re- 
place a  person  only  temporarily  in  the  labor 
force  during  wartime. 

In  other  words,  agriculture  may  be  ex- 
pected to  absorb  approximately  1,500,000 
persons  during  the  first  5  years  after  the  war, 
but  some  of  these  opportunities  will  be  filled 
by  young  people  now  living  on  farms. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Claude  R.  Wickard. 

Secretary. 

Department  or  Commerce. 

Bureau  or  the  Census, 
Washington,  May  7,  1945. 

Hon.    LiNDLEY    BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  Secretary  Wal- 
lace has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
April  23,  1945.  In  answer  to  your  questions, 
I  am  sending  you  our  most  recent  estimates 
of  farm  population  and  agricultural  employ- 
ment which  may  help  you  In  your  analysis 
of  the  problem  of  full  employment  after  the 
war. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Censxis,  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  In 
cooperation  have  prepared  estimates  of  the 
farm  population  for  1940  and  1944.  (See  Es- 
timates of  Farm  Population  and  Farm  House- 
holds. April  1944  and  April  1940.  and  Farm 
Population  Changes  in  1944.  enclosed.)  Es- 
timates of  agricultural  employment  are  Is- 
sued each  month  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  based  on  the  results  of  a  sample  sur- 
vey of  30.000  households.  (See  Monthly 
Report  on  the  Labor  Force,  enclosed.) 

The  latest  date  for  which  the  three  Items 
you  specify  have  been  estimated  Is  April 
1944.  At  that  time,  there  were  25,870,000 
persons  living  on  farms  and  6.490,000  fam- 
ilies or  private  households.  In  April  1944. 
an  estimated  7,500,000  persons  14  years  of 
age  and  over  were  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  current  farm  population  is  probably  at 
about  the  same  level,  while  agricultural  em- 
ployment Is  slightly  higher  because  of  the 
early  spring  In  many  areas   this  year. 

In  estimating  the  conditions  of  full  em- 
ployment in  the  poet-war  period,  most  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  assume  that  we  shall 
need  an  agricultural  labor  force  not  much, 
If  any,  larger  than  that  which  we  have  cur- 
rently. If  full  employment  obtains,  there  Is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  any  substantial  In- 
crease in  the  farm  population  would  occur, 
since  the  number  of  agricultural  workers  re- 
quired to  meet  the  total  demand  for  farm 
products  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
at  present. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  C.  Capt,  Director. 


German  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  report 
from  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  May  13, 
1945,  of  a  report  by  its  executive  editor, 
Mr.  Gideon  Seymour,  on  what  he  an4 
other  editors  saw  on  their  recent  trip  to 
Germany.    He  corroborates  the  conclu- 
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slon«  of  our  own  congressional  delegation 
and  makes  other  observations  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  Nazi  movement  which 
I  believe  are  most  significant: 
"Nazi  PtouricAL  Prtsoktrs  IteATED  Wotar" — 
Sktmous 

Necessity  for  dtetlngutehlng  between  the 
three  main  types  of  German  prison  camps  to 
get  a  valid  appraleal  of  German  treatment 
of  prisoners  was  emphasiaed  heavily  Sat- 
urday by  Gideon  Seymour,  executive  editor 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Trib- 
une, in  «  public  report  at  Minneapolis  audi- 
torium on  his  visit  to  the  German  camps. 

SeTTnouT,  1  of  18  American  editors  and 
publishers  Invited  by  the  War  Department 
to  view  conditions  In  the  German  camps, 
spoke  under  sponsorship  of  the  Minneapolis 
Hospital  council  and  Minneapolis  Foreign 
Policy   Association. 

"American  boys  who  were  prisoners  of  the 
Germans  will  come  home  and  say,  yes;  they 
were  underfed:  yes:  they  were  often  kicked 
and  slapped  atd  some  were  treated  worse;  but 
they  will  say  they  weren't  victims  of  whole- 
sale' atrocities."  Seymour  explained. 

POLITICAL  PRISONDtS  HURT 

He 'warned  his  sudleru:e:  "Eton't  assume 
from  this.  then,  that  the  so-called  aUoclty 
stories  were  faUe.  For  the  wholesale  atroci- 
ties wen  those  committed  against  political 
prisoners  in  the  concentration  camps,  not 
the  war-prisoner  camps. 

The  three  types  of  camps.  Seymour  said, 
are  those  for  prisoners  of  war.  those  for 
political  prisoners,  and  otliers  for  the  so- 
called  -free  laborers"  recruited  from  invaded 
countries. 

"All  the  prisoners  of  war  were  kept  In 
special  camps."  he  said.  "We  did  not  find  a 
single  American.  British,  or  Rus-slan  soldier 
In  the  concentration  camps  we  visited  who 
were  captured  In  uniform  or  on  the  battle- 
field. 

TOOD  CLAtrSC  IGNOSEa 

"Germany  had  signed  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion on  war  prisoners,  which  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  also  slf.ned.  and  it  ap- 
parently made  a  pretense  of  living  up  to  the 
rules  of  treatment  of  war  prisoners." 

The  Germans,  however,  didn't  feed  our 
trocpo  who  were  captured  nearly  as  well  as 
their  own,  as  required  of  signers  of  the  con- 
vention. Seymour  added. 

"High  American  officers  told  me  that  among 
the  several  thousand  American  troops  lib- 
erated the  average  weight  was  about  100 
pounds.  Lots  of  the  Americans  told  me 
they  were  slapped,  kicked,  and  spit  upon. 

"Persona  in  the  free  labor  camps  received 
pratty  good  food  and  life  wasn't  too  bad  for 
them — probably  not  as  bad  in  many  cases  as 
If  they  had  stayed  in  their  own  countries." 

These  facts.  Seymour  said,  may  lead  some 
people  to  question  the  veracity  at  the  stories 
of  atrocities,  as  well  documented  as  those 
stories  may  be. 

TOT7NG  BOTS  HELD 

Contrasting  sharply  with  the  two  camps 
described,  he  continued,  were  the  political 
prisoner  camps,  first  established  when  the 
Nazis  rose  to  power  in  1933 — for  those  the 
Germans  called  "trouble  makers."  boys  of 
8  and  10  years  old,  clergymen,  and  others  of 
all  types  and   descriptions. 

Sifted  from  the  maze  of  reports,  much  of  It 
obviously  false,  and  the  unconfirmable  re- 
ports,  uufl  combined  with  his  first  observa- 
tloiu.  Seymour  said,  are  the  stories  every 
person  must  know — that  and  the  basis  on 
which  the  Nazis  were  able  to  perpetrate  their 
crimes  against  humanity. 

At  Dachau.  Seymour  recounted,  the  group 
found  the  esecutlon  chamber  disguised  as 
a  shower  bath,  where  prisoners  were  told  they 
were  to  go  for  baths  before  being  given 
uniforms  and  assigned  to  barracks. 


No  one  still  alive  In  the  camp  when  the 
Americans  came  ever  had  bathed  there,  he 
was  told. 

"Outside  the  execution  chamber  was  a 
cheery  reception  room,  done  In  white,  with 
a  stack  of  towels  and  smnll  bars  of  6or>p  tn  a 
comer — on  a  table  still  remained  a  vase  for 
flowers. 

"We  went  to  the  crematorium  and  looked 
behind  It  at  the  two  embankments  inside 
high  walls  where  prisoners  of  high  degree 
were  executed  in  really  formal  style — by  put- 
ting them  on  their  knees,  blmdf  olded.  against 
the  embankment,  and  shooting  tliem  in  the 
back  of  the  neck." 

"TiranaissoME"  killed 

In  the  infamous  Buchenwald  camp  was 
another  crematorium.  Seymctir  continued, 
where  prisoners  were  ordered  for  execution 
because  of  misbehavior  or  becatife  they  were 
troublesome. 

"On  a  railroad  sidetrack  beside  the  Buchen- 
wald camp  were  29  open  cars,  like  our  rail- 
way coal  cars,  on  the  floors  of  which  were 
scattered  the  bodies  of  the  starved."  he  said, 
"Records  show  the  Germans  started  moving 
4.600  prisoners  in  the  path  of  the  advancltg 
Allies  and  when  the  prisoners  arrived  a  week 
later  only  2,'n9  were  alive." 

In  Buchenwald  also  Seymour  and  the  oth- 
ers found  iron  hooks  on  a  wall  where  pris- 
oners were  hanged  by  rcpes  tied  to  the  back 
of  their  wrists. 

Among  the  prisoners  there  were  some  1 ,600 
Polish  clergymen  and  a  smaller  group  of 
other  nationalities. 

Because  the  clergymen  could  do  no  work 
in  most  cases.  Seymour  said,  they  were  used 
for  experiments. 

"One  priest  told  me  he  and  177  others  had 
been  Infected  with  malaria.  Three  died  aud 
the  others  were  all  left  with  the  disease," 
Seymour  related. 

Others  were  starved  deliberately  to  the 
point  where  they  developed  a  disease  which 
results  from  malnutrition,  so  the  Germane 
could  experiment  in  finding  a  cure  for  the 
disease. 

"They  hcver  found  the  cure,"  Seymour  said. 
Hundreds  of  others,  he  was  told  authori- 
tatively, were  immersed  tn  salt  water  at  sea 
temperature  to  see  how  long  they  oould  re- 
main there  after  various  diets.  The  German 
said  they  were  trying  to  find  a  cure  for  lesions 
which  develop  from  the  sustained  Immersion. 
In  some  of  the  prison  camps  the  Germans 
employed  the  worst  criminals  from  regular 
penal  institutions  as  cell-block  lecders. 

On  one  occasion  Seyomur  reported,  a  po!it- 
Ical  prisoner  was  beaten  to  death  by  a  cell- 
block  leader  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  latter  wanted  to  Impress  the  German 
guard  in  control  of  the  section. 

For  the  best  evaluation  on  the  degree  to 
which  the  German  people  are  responsible  for 
nazlsm  and  what  happened  in  the  politi- 
cal prison  camps,  Seymour  referred  to  the 
statement  made  to  him  and  others  in  the 
group  by  General  Eisenliower. 

OHIGIN   IN   AXXOCANCZ 

"At  the  bottom  of  It  is  the  arrogance  of 
the  German  people." 

"I  do  not  think  for  a  moment,"  Se3rmour 
declared,  "that  the  average  German  approved 
of  what  was  going  on  In  Buchenwald,  Dachau, 
and  the  others. 

"I  do  not  think  he  knew  about  It.  I  think 
he  would  have  been  horrified  if  he  had. 

"But  I  do  think  the  average  German 
brought  all  over  again  from  Hitler  the  propo- 
sition that  Germany  was  the  master  race, 
that  the  German  people  had  a  right  to  push 
and  trample  others  If  they  thought  they 
could  get  way  with  it.  and  that  Hitler  built 
nazlsm  on  that  foundation  and  could  not 
have  built  It  on  any  other. 

"It  was  the  un-Christlan  principle  that  one 
man  is  better  than  another  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin  or  his  racial  origin.  It  was 
the  un-Araerlean  principle  that  all  men  are 
not  created  equal." 


*^0n  the  Other  HaiuT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALUGHER 

OF   MUINKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  ask  to  include  this  article  writ- 
ten by  the  distinguished  columnist,  Mr. 
Lowell  Mellett.  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Star,  May  14: 

"On  THi  Othoi  Hand" — Ir  Hoovra  Was  Good. 
WarTEn  AactTES,  Jones-Bowles  Team  Excel- 
lent, Indeed 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

There  sue  those  now  engaged  In  telling 
the  American  people  what  a  terrible  time  we 
have  had  during  this  war;  reminding  us  of 
how  we  have  suffered,  and  seeking  to  con- 
vince us  that  this  Is  aU  unnecessary,  due 
solely  to  bad  management.  It  Is  an  easy  line 
to  take.  The  war  period  has  been  filled  with 
Irritations  and  discomforts.    But — 

For  those  who  have  not  had  the  agonized 
suspense  that  goes  with  having  children 
overseas  In  tmlform.  the  awful  shock  of  the 
news  that  loved  ones  have  been  killed  or 
maimed,  this  has  been  a  very  easy  war  in 
most  respects.  It  has  been  a  period  of  pros- 
perity. Business  houses  have  done  well, 
farmers  have  paid  off  mortgages,  workers  have 
received  hl^h  wages,  professional  men  have 
collected  excellent  fees. 

We  haven't  had  all  the  new  cars  or  the 
gasoline  we  could  have  used.  We  haven't 
had  all  the  meat  we  could  have  eaten.  We 
haven't  been  able  to  replace  worn-out  re- 
frigerators and  vacuum  cleaners.  We've  had 
to  save  more  money  than  we  wanted  to  save. 

All  this  has  been  irritating,  but  It  doesn't 
add  up  to  national  stifferlng.  Look  at  the 
pictures  in  the  papers  and  In  the  newsraels 
of  lil>erated  populations  dragging  themselves 
back  to  their  homes — homes  they  may  find 
leveled  to  the  ground  when  they  arrive.  Read 
the  official  reports  of  mass  starvation  in 
other  lands. 

It  hasn't  happened  here. 

SHOULO   BE   TBAWKm. 

Don't  listen  to  those  who  magnify  cur  dis- 
comforts into  real  suffering.  Be  thanklul 
for  the  vision  of  the  man  who  elected  to  fight 
our  enemies  overseas  rather  than  wait  for 
their  appearance  on  this  side  of  the  ocean, 
thankful  that  all  our  homes  are  Intact  as  a 
consequence.  Be  thankful  that  he  found 
competent  men  toiiandle  the  thankless  prob- 
lems of  production,  distribution,  pricing,  and 
rationing  and  so  enabled  us  to  have  some- 
thing close  to  normal  living  during  the  years 
when  that  was  true  of  no  other  people  on 
earth. 

This  prayer  to  the  better  Instincts  of  the 
American  people  Is  offered  after  reading  a 
typical  appeal  to  our  latent  selfishness.  The 
Utter  appeal  Is  based  on  the  usual  text  of 
htingllng  bureaucracy.  President  Truman  Is 
admonished  to  get  rid  of  the  "cracked  ma- 
chinery" beqtkeatbed  to  him  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  is  offered  this  interesting  ad- 
vice: 

"If  he  does  not  know  whet  to  do  he  might 
take  counsel  with  the  man  who  concededly 
knows  more  about  the  problem  of  food  pro- 
duction, distribution,  pricing,  and  rationing 
than  any  other  man — Mr.  Herbert  Hoover. 
That  would  be  the  sensible  thing  to  do." 

Suppose  we  agree  that  Mr.  Hoover  demon- 
strated this  ability  In  the  last  vrar.  Imrtead 
of  making  us  dlssatirCcd  with  what  has  been 
done  In  the  present  war.  It  wdl  make  us  posi- 
tively proud.     For   we   find   that,  although 
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relatively  few  farmers  were  draftsd  by  the 
Army  in  tbe  last  war.  food  production  in- 
creased only  6  percent  from  1914  to  1919. 
whereas,  despite  the  drafting  of  some  mil- 
lions of  farmers  in  this  war.  food  production 
increased  35  percent  between  10C9  and  1944. 
Ac  for  distribution,  pricing,  and  rationing — 
well,  we've  certainly  eaten  better  than  we  did 
during  World  War  No.  1. 

OaCCtntED  BY    CLAMOR 

The  truth  may  be  obscured  now  by  the 
clamor  of  special  Interests,  who  are  doing 
well,  but  want  to  do  better— the  packers,  for 
example,  who  succeeded  in  so  confusing  Con- 
g.ess  that  they  were  granted  increased  sub- 
sidies a  few  weeks  ago  despite  the  fact  that 
their  average  wartime  profits,  after  paying 
taxes,  have  been  more  than  double  their 
profits  in  the  comfortable  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  The  trutti  may  be  ob- 
scured now,  but  onz  day  It  will  be  understood 
that  Marvin  Jones  and  the  farmers  have  made 
a  proud  record  in  food  production  and  that 
Chester  Bowles  and  his  tens  of  thousands  of 
unpaid  assistants  have  made  a  proud  record 
tn  distribution. 

With  the  war  in  Europe  at  an  end  the  pres- 
sure is  on  to  wreck  that  record.  The  pressure 
comes  from  those  who  put  their  own  profits 
ahead  of  the  national  interest  and  from  those 
who  seem  honestly  to  believe  that  uncon- 
trolled inflation  would  do  the  country  no 
harm. 

Piesident  Trximan  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  prepared  to  resist  this  pressure.  Most 
of  us  have  pledged  ourselves,  silently  or  out- 
spokenly, to  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  see 
the  country  through  the  present  national 
ciisla.    He  needs  that  support  now. 


Petrolcttm  AdmlnistratioD  for  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHXTSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
Tuesday.  March  6. 1945. 1  included  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  a  constituent, 
Mr  Ernest  C.  Bratt.  to  the  Aitorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  under  date  of 
March  2.  1945. 

The  letter  was  written  on  behalf  of  the 
small  oil  companies  doing  business  in 
wartime  and  finding  themrelves  in  an 
unfavorable  position  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  directive  59  and  certain  orders 
issued  by  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War. 

Under  further  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  at  the  request  of  those  for 
whom  Mr.  Bratt  speaks,  I  include  at  this 
point  copies  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Bratt  by  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
under  date  of  April  23. 1945,  and  reply  by 
Mr.  Bratt  under  date  of  April  28.  1945: 

Depmtmknt  of  JxreTTCE, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  23.  1945. 
Mr.  ■.  C.  BtLATT. 

Sterling  Stations.  Inc.. 

Fitchl>urg.  Mass. 
UuB  Sis:  Reference  is  made  to  your  letter 
of  April  17.  1945.  Your  letter  of  March  2, 
1945.  to  the  Attorney  General  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
tha  Petroleiun  Administration  for  War.  and 
tbe  Defense  Supplies  Corporation. 
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Justice  asking  for  relief  from  practices 
which  we  considered  to  be  discriminatory, 
monopolistic,  and  detrimental  to  the  war 
effort.  We  believed  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  full  consid- 
eration of  the  Issues  we  brought  to  Its  at- 
tention and  for  the  benefit  of  all  business- 
men and  companies  in  ovu-  own  situation, 
that  It  would  render  a  decision  as  to  the 
validity  of  our  charges,  and  moreover,  take 
remedial  action  if  such  charges  were  sus- 
tained. 

It  aopears.  however,  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  simply  taken  the  replies  of  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  and  the 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  and  passed 
along  to  us  excerpts  therefrom  as  its  reply. 
In  this  action  we  are  of  the  opinion  our 
charges  have  not  been  considered  on  their 
merits,  hence,  that  your  letter  Is  not  prop- 
erly either  an  opinion  as  to  validity  of  said 
charges  or  a  denial  that  grounds  for  them 
exist. 

For  these  reasons,  we  respectfully  urge  a 
reconsideration  of  the  compialnt  and  a  thor- 
ough Investigation  of  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  directive  59,  Defense  Supplies  Cor- 
poration and  the  activities  of  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  War  which  we  charge  have 
had  the  effect  of  changing  directive  59  from 
a  voluntary  agreement  to  a  compulsory  or- 
der which  Is  monopolistic  in  Its  eSact  on  the 
whole  petroleum  industry. 

We  feel  it  Incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
reply  to  your  references  to  D.  S.  C.  and 
P.  A.  W.  answers  to  your  queries.  These 
follow: 

D.  S.  C.  states  In  effect  that  it  is  required 
to  administer  its  regulations  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  orders  and  directives  of 
P.  A.  W.  From  its  Inception,  until  March  1, 
1944.  when  it  issued  its  amendment  No.  6, 
D.  S.  C.  did  not  consider  such  bilateral  ac- 
tions necessary. 

Pull  proof  of  this  Is  In  the  fact  that  claims 
were  paid  by  D.  S.  C.  on  Imports  in  direct 
violation  of  P.  A.  W.  orders.  Its  regulation 
No.  1  was  not  written  to  cover  this  point 

What  took  place  to  cause  this  change  of 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  di- 
rectors of  D.  S.  C.  and  what  Is  the  documen- 
tary evidence  to  point  out  that  such  action 
is  necessary  or  even  premissible  under  the 
law  which  gave  birth  to  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation? 

P.  A.  W.  apparently  defends  its  action  In 
our  case  by  stating  we  are  doing  business  of 
a  different  nature  than  our  normal  pre-war 
business.  Is  such  a  statement  germane  to 
the  issues?  We  are  of  contrary  cpinion.  No 
oil  company  is  doing  precisely  the  same  kind 
of  business  it  did  before  the  war.  Our  ap- 
peals to  P.  A.  W.  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton (copies  were  furnished  to  you  under 
dates  of  March  28  and  April  8)  clarify  our 
position  on  this  point. 

We  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
we  "sell  to  ortglnal  suppliers  instead  of  to 
consimiers."  We  sell  to  consumers  and  re- 
sellers of  all  kinds  including  such  original 
suppliers  as  we  can  accommodate. 

P.  A.  W.  states  that  our  rejected  applica- 
tions for  permits  to  Import  were  "denied 
because  the  areas  of  destination  were  ade- 
quately supplied."  If  there  Lave  been  ade- 
quate supplies  of  gasoline  and  heating  oils 
in  the  areas  In  which  we  operate,  how  can 
P.  A.  W.  explain  the  persistent  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  shortages.  These  shortages  ex- 
ist while  materials  and  the  tank  cars  to 
transport  It  are  available  to  us  In  district  3 
but  lack  of  P.  A.  W.  permits  prevent  Imports. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  charge  that 
tank  cars  we  use  can  be  "used  more  effi- 
ciently under  directive  50  shipping  sched- 
ules." Actually,  it  takes  no  longer  for  a 
tank  car  to  reach  our  destinations  than  it 
does  to  reach  terminals  of  original  suppliers. 

As  to  P.  A.  W.  statements  relative  equitable 
d^tribution  of  supplies   to  all   companies: 
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We  reiterate.  It  seems  that  P.  A.  W.  is  more 
interested  In  protecting  relative  sales  posi- 
tions of  original  suppliers  than  In  expediting 
imports  to  district  1.  There  is  nothing  In 
P.  A.  W.'s  Petroleum  Administrative  Order 
No.  1  that  guarantees  equal  distribution  to 
secondaries.  The  provisions  are  so  ambigu- 
ous that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  two  sup- 
pliers using  the  same  formula  for  distribu- 
tion of  either  gasoline  or  heating  oils. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  a  complete  Inves- 
tigation will  be  made  by  the  Dep>artment  of 
Justice  and  would  appreciate  a  statement  to 
this  effect. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Sterling  Stations,  Inc., 

E.  C.  Bratt. 


ing  to  use  their  own  money.  It  is  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Amerfcan  Government  after  it 
has  been  taken  from  the  American  taxpayers. 
Surely,  the  Government  vnll  not  make  us 
pay  for  the  weapons  with  whlc  hour  alien 
competitors  plan  to  cut  our  throats. 

This  business  of  helping  the  world  will 
need  a  lot  of  revising  as  soon  as  the  war  has 
been  won. 


Sabsidizing  Our  CompeHtors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHW ABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN. THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  subsidizing  seems  to  be  the  or- 
der of  the  hour.  Subsidizing  at  home 
and  subsidizing  abroad  seem  to  have 
captured  the  thinking  of  some  of  the 
leaders  in  our  Government.  Many  think 
that  subsidizing  will  ultimately  be  the 
downfall  of  our  American  system  of  free 
enterprise.  It  is  bad  enough  to  subsidize 
at  home.  But  what  about  subsidizing 
oiu"  alien  and  foreign  competitors? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  the  following  from 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan,  published  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
of  the  Southwest,  under  the  topic  above 
indicated : 

SUBSIDIZING   OUR   COMPTTrrORS 

Is  It  the  design  of  our  official  planners  to 
compel  American  producers  to  pay  taxes  to 
subsidize  foreign  competitors  to  the  point 
where  those  competitors  will  be  strong  enough 
to  put  the  American  producers  cut  of  busi- 
ness? Or  is  the  financial  help  we  are  extend- 
ing to  foreign  production  an  essential  part  of 
all  out  war  and  something  that  will  be  dis- 
continued Just  as  soon  as  the  war  has  ended? 

Under  our  foreign  loan  and  rehabilitation 
program  we  have  financed  a  steel  plant  in 
Brazil  to  compete  effectively  with  American 
steel.  We  have  financed  the  development  of 
Mexican  mines,  which  are  outright  competi- 
tors of  our  own  mining  Industry.  And,  by 
the  terms  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
we  are  pledged  to  supply  several  billion  dol- 
lars for  world  rehabilitation,  a  large  part  of 
which  Is  Intended  to  be  world  Industrializa- 
tion. 

In  the  days  when  the  A.  A.  A.  was  restrict- 
ing cotton  acreage  the  production  of  cotton 
increased  enormously  in  Brazil.  A  congres- 
sional committee  was  told  recently  that  cot- 
ton can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Brazil 
and  Mexico  than  it  can  be  in  the  United 
States.  We  lost  a  large  part  of  the  world's 
cotton  market  by  the  policies  we  practiced 
at  home. 

Unquestionably,  Americans  would  be  deep- 
!.•  disturbed  if  It  should  develop  that  foreign 
nations  were  promoting  wltii  their  own 
money  and  resources  a  program  of  full  Indus- 
trialization. Of  course,  the  BU<x;es8  of  such 
a  program  would  curtail  our  export  trade 
drastically,  cut  American  employment  seri- 
ously, and  close  many  an  American  factory. 
But,  apparently,  foreign  nation.^  are  not  go- 


Old-Age     Pensions — Address     by     Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOiMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16. 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congrbs- 
EiOKAL  Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  conducted  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Social  Security  Association,  Inc., 
Sunday.  May  13.  1945,  at  the  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  subject  of 
old-age  pensions: 

The  Scripture  says.  "1  am  my  brother's 
keeper."  But  too  many  nations  and  too 
many  men  have  closed  their  minds  and 
hearts  against  their  fellow  men  and  the  world 
Is  pajring  a  terrible  price  for  that  denial. 

With  the  coming  of  the  wealth -producing, 
labor-saving  machine  age.  we  thought  that 
economic  security  would  be  guaranteed  for 
all.  The  very  reverse  took  place.  We  saw 
fantastic  wealth  piling  up  on  one  side  and 
mass  unemplo3rment  and  destitution  on  the 
other.  The  false  prosperity  of  the  1920'b 
gave  way  to  the  want  and  despair  of  the 
1980's.  and  all  of  us  wondered  why  this 
should  be;  why  mUllons  should  have  little 
or  no  purchasing  power  In  the  richest  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen.  Our  whole 
economy  was  out  of  balance.  The  machine 
age  had  solved  the  problem  of  production, 
but.  in  turn,  had  raised  the  new  and  vexing 
problem  of  adequate  distribution. 

Our  social  thinking  was  lagging  behind 
the  development  of  machines.  The  new 
system  was  leading  to  a  concentration  of 
economic  power,  and  the  men  who  controlled 
that  power  had  not  learned  that  with  power 
goes  responsibility.  Their  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  pyramiding  wealth  in  their  hands. 
They  did  not  care  to  see  that  the  machines 
which  were  making  profits  for  some  were 
taking  jobs  away  from  others. 

Greed — the  one  great  danger  to  our  mate- 
rial clvUlzatlon— had  taken  the  bit  in  lU 
teeth  and  all  of  us  were  on  the  run-away 
ride  to  destruction.  Economic  tensions  led 
to  civil  strife  and  tyranny  in  many  countries. 
Greed  had  broken  away  from  spiritual  con- 
trols and  the  world  was  plunged  into  war — 
a  war  that  destroyed  human  and  material 
resources  at  a  rate  that  threatened  us  with 
the  complete  ruin  of  our  civUlzatlon. 

As  we  look  back  a  few  years,  it  Is  ironic  to 
note  that  some  men  in  our  own  country  ob- 
jected strenuously  to  the  proposal  that 
$2,000,000,000  should  he  appropriated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  old-age  pensions. 
They  cried  that  it  would  lead  to  national 
bankruptcy.  They  resisted  every  effort  to 
help  our  own  people.  Yet.  when  we  became 
Involved  In  war— a  war  which  will  cost  us 
close  to  WOO .000.000.000  to  fight  and  win— 
these  same  men  said  not  a  word.  Perhaps 
they  now  realize  that  we  must  protect  in  old 
age  the  men  and  women  who  labored  to 
create  our  national  wealth.  Economic  secu- 
rity in  this  country  and  every  other  country 


will  serve  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  war. 
The  cost  for  p>enslons  now  seems  so  trifling 
as  compared  with  the  cost  of  destructive  war 
that  we  wonder  why  there  remains  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  investment  tn  national  well- 
being. 

This  Is  not  a  special  Interest  that  we  favor, 
because  the  majority  of  people  in  our  country, 
even  th«  infants  in  the  cradle,  will  reach  old 
«age,  for  the  life  span  is  ever  lengthening. 
Age  Is  entitled  to  freedom  from  want  and 
worry.  It  is  entitled  to  dividends  from  the 
investment  of  labor  and  sklU  which  It  has 
made  through  the  years  In  the  buUdlng  of  our 
Nation. 

Private  charity  cannot  do  the  job.  and  it 
must  not  try  to  do  the  Job.  for  charity  Is 
repugnant  to  the  dignity  of  American  man- 
hood. We  cannot  depend  upon  sons  and 
daughters  to  support  the  aged,  because  youth 
has  its  own  life  to  lead  and  its  own  homes  to 
establish.  Today  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  thck  Nation  as  a  whole  and  In  terms  of 
mutual  responsibilities.  The  aged  have  fin- 
ished their  life  work.  They  deserve  the  se- 
curity and  serenity  of  work  well  done.  It  Is 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Nation  to  fulfiU 
its  part  of  the  Implied  contract  so  that  the 
aged  may  have  personal  and  economic  peace 
in  their  declining  years.  To  Co  less  is  to 
default  on  the  men  and  women  who  have 
made  this  country  strong,  free,  and  prosper- 
ous. 

The  days  of  an  expanding  America  are 
gone.  No  longer  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
carve  a  home  cut  of  the  wilderness  and  there 
live  a  self-sufficient.  Independent  life.  Fmi- 
thermore,  none  of  us  would  like  to  return 
to  such  a  hard  and  primitive  way  of  life. 
The  machine  age  has  brought  tis  higher 
standards  but  at  a  price  that  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  pay.  The  price  is  cooperation. 
We  are  all  Interdependent.  The  health  and 
wealth  and  happiness  of  any  community,  of 
any  nation,  is  tied  in  with  the  welfare  of 
its  humblest  citizens.  Today  we  have  learned 
that,  in  the  economic  senses,  no  nation  can 
prosper  half  slave  and  half  free. 

Strangely  enough,  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  last  nations  to  provide  security 
for  the  aged.  In  1934  there  were  only  three 
large  countries  which  had  failed  to  enact 
such  protection.  Those  countries  were  India. 
China,  and  the  United  States.  India  and 
China  are  undeveloped  countries  while  oura 
has  the  highest  standard  of  living  In  the 
world.  In  spite  of  our  vaunted  progress,  we 
had  actually  fallen  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  social  and  economic  adjustments. 
It  took  the  depression  of  the  1930i  to  re- 
veal a  dangerous  weakness  in  our  way  of  life. 
The  problem  of  old  age  In  security  has 
been  created  by  our  modern  Industrial  sys- 
tem of  mass  production  with  its  efBciency 
experts  who  try  to  make  man.  with  his  physi- 
cal limitations,  compete  with  tireless  ma- 
chines. This  relentless  competition  reached 
such  a  stage  a  few  years  ago  that  a  man  over 
40  foxmd  it  difficult  to  get  a  job.  He  was 
considered  burned  out  and  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  machine. 

In  this  furious  race  for  production  and 
profits  we  were  creating  wealth  for  some  and 
poverty  for  others.  The  Government,  act- 
ing through  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  stepped  In  to  correct  these  abuses. 
At  first  Indxistry  and  capital  fought  against 
this  adjustment  with  every  weapon  at  their 
command.  The  basis  for  a  pension  system. 
Inadequate  though  it  was.  came  into  being. 
Belatedly,  the  corporations  began  to  see  the 
light. 

Already,  the  ghost  of  a  needy  old  age  has 
been  laid  for  2.OOO.OC0  America.*  workers  by 
the  greatest  corporate  pension  rush  in  his- 
tory. In  1940  only  about  1.000  corp>ora tions 
had  pension  plans.  At  present,  over  6.000 
such  plans  have  been  filed  for  Treasury  ap- 
proval, with  more  coming  almost  every  day. 
Private  industry  may  eventiiaUy  pay  aged 
workers  a  billion  dollars  each  year.  Thesa 
annual  payments  are  guaranteed  either  by 
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Insurance    company    funds    or    guaranteed 
trusts. 

The  average  Government  p<tyment  to  old 
corples  ranges  between  $50  and  960  a  month, 
enough  to  provide  for  the  bare  necessities  cf 
life.  Additional  contributions  by  employers 
spell  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
misery. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  social  security 
programs,  both  In  scope  and  liberality,  was* 
started  not  lone  *So  by  Schenley  Distillers. 
Schenley's  pension  plan,  provided  without 
cost  to  the  employee,  alms  at  assuring  even 
♦l.SOO-a-year  workers  a  minimum  retirement 
income  of  $1,200  after  30  years,  with  propor- 
tionate payments  to  workers  with  shorter 
periods  of  service.  A  66-year-old  married  em- 
ployee, for  example,  who  has  averaged  91.500 
a  year  for  30  years  gets  SSd.50  monthly  from 
Social  Security  and  |t7  from  the  company,  a 
total  of  •1.243  annually.  Equally  Important, 
and  contrary  to  most  group  life-insurance 
plans,  an  additional  security  measure  started 
by  this  company,  the  employee  who  leaves 
the  company  can  exchange  his  Insurance  for 
any  cash  which  has  been  accumulated.  He 
also  has  the  choice  of  obtaining  paid-up  In- 
stirance  or  an  ordinary  life  policy,  or  convert 
bis  policy  Into  an  annuity. 

In  connection  with  this  the  board  chair- 
man of  the  company  has  said :  "What  we've 
done  Is  to  concentrate  on  the  actual  needs 
of  the  lower-salaried  worker.  We  set  aside 
funds  for  the  depreciation  of  machinery,  why 
abouldn't  we  take  care  of  the  depreciation 
of  men?"  Pensions  make  it  possible  for  work- 
ers to  experience  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
later  years.  Pensioners  sre  pursuing  hobbfVs 
or  operating  small  businesses  which  Interest 
them.  Worker  benefits  sponsored  by  em- 
ployers demonstrate  that  American  business 
is  rapidly  awakening  to  Its  responsibility,  and 
Its  opportunity. 

Why  this  wholesome  change  In  the  attitude 
of  American  business?  I  bel'eve  It  was  due  to 
the  educational  activities  cf  such  groups  as 
yours  and  the  successful  efforts  of  your 
representatives  In  Government  to  write  social 
legislation  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

American  biisiness  is  now  cooperating  In 
establishing  a  strong  economic  base  for  our 
national  life  but  It  cannot  possibly  do  the 
Job  alone.  Many  millions  of  our  citizens  are 
not  covered  by  pension  plans,  either  of  Gov- 
ernment or  of  Industry.  Many  more  became 
aged  before  the  country  was  shocked  Into  the 
realization  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
them.  Our  aim  today  is  to  make  old-age 
pensions  all-embracing  in  scope  and  more 
liberal  In  allowance. 

We  believe  this  should  be  done  not  only 
as  a  reward  for  your  life's  work,  not  only  to 
provide  you  with  security,  but  for  sound 
oponomic  reasons  as  well.  Industry  and  agrl- 
culttire  cannot  thrive  unless  we  have  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  consumers  to  use  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  fields  and  factories.  Bare  sub- 
sistence Income  is  not  enough.  You  must 
have  eufllcient  purchasing  power  to  stimu- 
late our  national  economy,  for  the  greater 
good  of  all.  Inadequate  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power  continues  to  be  the  bottle- 
neck of  our  economic  traffic  Jam.  Ehlarge 
the  area  of  that  purchasing  power.  Increase 
its  velocity,  and  we  shall  have  the  full  flow 
of  goods  and  services  needed  to  promote 
prosperity. 

The  principle  of  old-age  pensions  or  de- 
ferred wages,  is  a  dignified  and  natural  de- 
mand. Those  entitled  to  It  have  given  val- 
uable service  to  society  during  their  produc- 
tive years.  The  Government  spends  large 
■urns  to  subsidize  business  and  agriculture. 
Surely  our  human  resources  have  the  same 
or  better  claim  for  assistance.  The  care  of 
the  aged  must  become  the  major  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Federal  Government  even  betore 
the  war  is  completely  won.  The  youth  of  our 
land  are  In  favor  of  It.  The  millions  of  re- 
turning veterans  will  support  it.  The  na- 
tional welfare  demands  it  in  order  to  cushion 
the  shock   of  reconversion   to  a  peacetime 
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are  sending  workers  Into  Industry  at  higher 
ages  than  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  over  50  having  still  a  life  expectancy 
of  about  23  years,  finds  it  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  permanent  peacetime  connec- 
tions again  if  he  loses  his  Job  or  to  get  a 
satisfactory  Job  at  all  at  decent  wages.  The 
modern,  more  exacting  nature  of  many  fac- 
tory processes  places  a  high  premium  on  en- 
durance and  the  agility  of  youth.  Higher 
standards  of  efficiency  established  by  man- 
agers, ever  more  watchful  of  costs  and  com- 
petitive advantages,  have  similar  results. 
Standardization  of  production  inevitably  de- 
mands a  swifter  pace  which  produces  greater 
nervous  strain  tending  to  wear  out  workmen 
more  rapidly.  Many  friends  of  labor  have 
recently  urged  that  trade-union  organizers 
stress  this  phase  of  the  modem  setting  in 
order  to  Induce  unionization. 

Standardization  destroys  the  former  pre- 
mium on  experience  and  skill.  Each  new  in- 
vention and  the  introduction  of  each  new 
machine  diminishes  the  value  of  the  old 
mechanic's  experience  and  frequently  renders 
it  worthless.  Henry  Ford,  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, frequently  discounts  experience  and 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  when  a  man 
becomes  an  expert  he  Is  fired  and  that  the 
Ford  car  is  made  with  unskilled  labor.  Of 
coiu^e  this  does  not  hold  true  for  foundry 
work  in  the  same  degree.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  great  majority  of  Jobs  at  Ford's  can 
be  learned  In  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  This 
applies  to  all  other  great  indxistrles  as  well. 
During  this  war  we  have  seen  men  and 
women  by  the  millions  go  Into  war  plants 
and  shipyards,  leaving  offices  and  homes  to  do 
mechanical  work  they  had  never  touched 
before. 

Children  are  less  able  to  give  support  to- 
day due  to  the  late  marriage  of  their  parents 
compared  with  the  older  custom,  and  the 
resultant  smaller  families.  These  children, 
marrying  lale  In  their  txirn,  may  be  expected 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  rearing  their  own  fam- 
lies  Just  at  the  time  when  their  parents  are 
in  need  of  aid.  F^irthermore.  family  ties 
having  largely  broken  down  and  many  of  our 
city  dwellers  being  forced  to  live  In  small  and 
confined  apartments  or  fiats,  the  aged  wage 
earner  is  no  longer  a  welcome  burden  even 
to  his  own  children. 

Due  to  the  change  from  agriculture  to 
urban  industrialism,  larger  numbers  of  the 
population  are  wage  earners  and  renters, 
while  a  smaller  percentage  are  farmers,  small 
shopkeepers,  and  home  owners.  In  the  agri- 
cultural period  the  aging  farmer  was  likely 
to  find  both  a  home  and  a  livelihood  on  the 
farm  which  he  had  acquired  and  Improved. 
The  industrial  era  has  crowded  men  into  the 
cities  where  housing  problems  are  acute  and 
the  cost  of  real  estate  makes  home  owner- 
ship difficult  for  the  average  workman.  The 
percentage  of  those  engaged  In  agricultural 
pursuits  declined  from  44.4  percent  of  the 
total  population  gainfully  employed  In  1880 
to  26.3  percent  in  1920. 

The  growing  tendency  toward  celibacy. 
Including  the  great  increase  in  divorces  is 
leaving  an  increasing  number  cf  people 
without  support  in  old  age. 

That  society  has  a  duty  to  care  for  Its  needy 
aged  is  being  less  and  less  questioned.  Mr. 
Epstein,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  problem, 
concludes  that  "the  underlying  causes  of  old- 
age  dependency  today  He  outside  the  control 
of  the  individual."  The  true  causes  he  finds 
to  be  "industrial  superannuation,  waning 
earning  power,  sickness,  industrial  accidents, 
unemployment,  inadequate  wages,  industrial 
disputes,  and  business  and  banking  failures." 
Thus  old-age  dependency  is  caused  by  our 
social  and  economic  order,  and  the  society 
which  has  created  that  order  must  protect 
the  aged  from  its  unfortunate  consequences. 

There  are  now  In  existence  in  the  United 
States  two  main  tjrpes  of  Government  old- 
age  pensions — the  "privilege"  type  and  the 
"charity"  type.  The  privilege  type  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  pensions  of  certain  public  eni» 


ployees— teachers,  firemen.  poUcianeo:  In 
same  States  Judges;  Pedertl  Jud»«s.  postal 
clerks.  Army  offloere,  veterans  and  ii»eir  wid- 
ows, widows  of  former  Presidents.  There  Is 
no  stigma  attached  to  receipt  of  these  pen- 
sions. The  larger  they  are  the  mere  honor- 
able they  are. 

The  general  old-age  pension  laws  of  the 
States  for  other  than  public  eiftployeee  are 
of  tke  charity  type.  Ttmld  and  sensitive  per- 
socu  who  most  need  aid  are  prom;  to  suffer 
privation  aixl  hardship  rather  thiJ»  ask  lor 
it.  The  system  Is  expensive  to  sdmlntster. 
requiring  a  large  force  to  check  on  applicants 
and  their  children. 

The  appearance  of  t>oth  the  privileged  and 
the  charity  type  of  pension  Is  a  r.^ockery  In 
a  democratic  nation.  The  granting  of  full 
pay  to  our  high-salaried  Federal  Judges  on 
their  retirement  after  10  years  of  service  at 
the  age  of  70  smacks  of  the  specifJ  lavors  of 
ihe  disappearing  monarchies  of  Evtrope.  The 
patronizing  gesture  of  jirovldlng  n  pittance 
to  the  proved  poor  intensifies  the  i«eneral  im- 
pression of  class  legislation  and  clasa  dis- 
tinctions. It  Is  abarurd  to  aamnr.e  that  the 
ordinary  citizens  of  the  Nation  iire  capable 
of  providing  for  their  old  age  In  comparison 
with  the  luxurious  old-age  pensions  provided 
for  these  well-paid  public  servants. 

Our  raal  need  Is  not  xnerely  a  pension  for 
the  absolute  poor;  it  Is  for  a  niinlmum  of 
security  for  all.  rich  and  poor.  It  Is  for  the 
cheapest  pMBtUe  old-afe  liMuranot,  not  only 
for  the  peraon  who  has  not  a  cent  saved,  or 
who  has  loat  every  penny  he  hfd.  but  alco 
for  the  peraon  who  has  a  litUe  hetne  and 
wants  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  Ufa  In  It;  yes, 
even  for  the  person  who  Imb  tctey  a  com- 
fortable Income. 

To  land  a  monthly  check  to  all  otot  a  cw- 
tatn  age  Is  much  simpler  than  to  tavwtl- 
gate  need.  It  is  certainly  much  more  demo- 
cratic, and  takes  the  curse  of  charity  off  the 
gift  to  thoae  who  are  m  actiml  need  of  it. 

In  the  eaUbllshment  of  an  old-age  security 
service  for  all.  regardless  cf  press  at  wealth  or 
poverty,  we  have  a  precedent  In  the  service 
which  has  been  set  up  for  youth  security. 
Th^re  was  a  ttme  when  schools  were  ■prtvatc 
and  only  those  wil*i  means  could  obtain 
schooling.  Then  we  establlshei  a  public- 
school  system,  primarily  for  Ihu  benefit  of 
those  who  otherwise  could  not  attend  sciiool. 
But  we  did  not  shut  the  rich  out  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  We  dW  not  say  to  tliem.  "If  you 
have  as  much  as  •S.tWO  worth  of  jiroperty  you 
roust  pay  for  your  child's  sohooLng.  To  get 
your  child  into  the  public  schools,  you  mtist 
give  proof  of  f>overty." 

There  are  still  private  schools  lor  the  rich 
who  want  to  patronize  them.  Hut  with  all 
t-beee  advantages,  the  rich  are  not  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  with  the  poor  the 
nunimum  standards  of  training  providad  by 
the  public  school  which  is  supported  out  of 
public  funds. 

Accident  compensation  for  woikmen  is  an- 
other Illustration  of  equal  troatnient  for  rich 
and  poor.  An  Injured  employee  may  be  a 
well-to-do  man;  he  may  own  a  good  home. 
That  makes  no  difference  undtr  the  work- 
man's compensation  laws. 

If  It  is  reasonable  to  establish  educational 
security  for  all  youth,  and  to  «tabl»«li  acci- 
dent compensation  for  i  11  worl:ere,  in  boih 
cases  disregarding  t^e  flnaiusial  status  of  ti>e 
Insured.  It  is  certainly  not  unieasonable  to 
advocate  a  system  of  penslonj  which  will 
■■f^uard  the  old  age  of  even  citlzsn,  re- 
fBrtlless  of  his  financial  status. 

The  oM-aRe  Insurance  provided  by  Gov- 
ernment should,  however,  be  lie  same  for 
ail.  Democratic  goverrunent  stouid  coacem 
Itself,  not  with  providing  epetial  privileges 
for  the  few  but  with  guarantee  Jig  miixlBium 
safety  and  comfort  for  all. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  se  idtng  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  food,  clothing,  and  the 
nec?8Siaee  of  life  to  help  people  all  over  the 


wortd.  but  we  have  done  little  or  nothing  to 
broaden  the  base  €Uid  irnrrease  the  payments 
of  pensions  to  ova  aged  at  home. 

It  strikes  me  that  if  the  United  States  U 
to  play  her  proper  role  In  world  affairs  she 
must  make  certain  that  she  is  strong  at  home 
before  she  goes  forth  to  help  strangers.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  the  world, 
but  common  senee  says  that  our  first  duty 
is  to  our  own  people.  Only  If  our  own  social 
and  economic  system  Is  strong  can  we  hope 
to  help  others. 

Many  people  aay  that  after  the  war  wa 
shall  extend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  em- 
brace e^ery  person  in  this  country,  but  I 
say  the  time  to  overhaul  our  makeshift  oW- 
aga  panalOB  fttm  is  now.  As  soon  as  the 
war  with  Japan  is  over  we  shall  be  faced 
with  a  host  of  donrestlc  problems,  and  in 
the  ensuing  legtalatlve  tangle  and  the  clamors 
for  priority  the  cause  of  old-age  pensions 
might  suffer. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  this  Nation  will 
have  to  start  all  over  again.  Youth  coming 
up  from  the  schools  will  want  to  find  a  place 
In  life.  Millions  of  veterans  will  come  back 
to  compete  for  Jol»  in.  the  labor  market. 
War  workers  will  have  to  make  adjustments. 
What  Is  to  become  of  the  aged  unless  we 
retire  them  now,  and  honorably,  on  a  pen- 
sion that  brings  security  and  dignity  for  the 
rest  of  their  years. 

Out  of  all  the  groups  on  the  home  front 
during  the  agony  of  this  war.  the  aged  have 
sofrered  most  severely.  Their  Income ,  small 
at  best,  has  been  further  shrlnkened  by  the 
increasa  in  the  coat  of  Mving,  The  price 
intM  bm  gone  «p  'W  percent,  while  pension 
ratM  have  ramained  fixed  Each  dollar  of 
pension  money  can  now  buy  only  74  cents 
wortii  of  goods  and  sprvlce*.  Tlie  truth  of 
the  matter  is  your  pensions  have  decreased. 

1  mention  this  fact  to  stir  you  to  greater 
efforU.  At  this  moment  we  ha-ve  no  guar- 
antee that  prices  may  not  go  even  higher. 
No  pension  plan  Is  fair  or  Just  that  falls  to 
compensate  for  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
necessities. 

This,  then,  is  all  the  more  reason  why  we 
must  have  more  generous  peiulons  and  with- 
out delay — for  ywur  right  to  security  and  as 
a  cornerstone  fc»r  economic  stability  as  our 
Nation  goes  forward  to  solve  the  problems 
of  peace  and  recovery.   , 


Bflr.  Vandenberf 'i  Rt\t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENn  BEALL 

or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16, 19i5 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  hi  the  Rec- 
ord. I  inclnde  the  f oHowmg  editorial  from 
the  Baltimore  Sim,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Tues- 
day, May  15,  1945: 

MS.    VANOSNBEKC'S    BOLE 

Mr.  Roosevelt  s  decision  to  make  Senator 
Vani>knbebc  a  member  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
and  Senator  Vanbenberg's  decision  to  accept 
the  appointment  have  already  yielded  and 
are  continuing  to  yield  large  restums  to  the 
pocple  of  this  country. 

TTiere  were,  of  course,  good  pcrfitical  reasons 
for  the  selection  of  the  Michigan  Ssnatcr. 
Letaving  out  of  account  the  question  of  hia 
ability,  it  was  clearly  Important  to  have  an 
outstandiiTg  Republican  Senator  on  the  dele- 
gation.   On  him  woold  fall  a  large  part  of  the 


responsttelHty  of  winning  the  neceaeary  Re- 
publican votes  for  an  undertaking  for  which, 
m  the  nature  of  things,  a  Dtmocratic  Presi- 
dent could  claim  a  large  share  of  the  credit. 
There  was  no  secret  abotrt  tills  aspect  of  the 
Vandentoerg  appointment. 

As  matters  have  transpired.  Senator  VfcK- 
DKNBEiic  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  men  at 
the  Conference.  He  has  been  mnre  than  a 
Republican  willing  to  go  along.  He  has  been 
a  positive  force  in  the  ri'solutlon  of  the  al- 
most innumerable  dtflkultles  which  the  con- 
ferees have  faced.  It  Is  not  too  xnv:h  to 
say  that.  In  addition  to  raUlng  almost  alngle- 
handert  the  moral  level  of  the  present  un- 
dertaking, he  has  contributed  much  uf  tha 
necessary  firmness  and  decision  to  the  Amer- 
ican delegation. 

His  first  achievement  along  this  line  Is 
well  known.  He  called  for  and  aaowad  tlie 
Inclusion  m  the  charter's  list  of  objectives 
the  concepts  ot  Justloa  and  InteruaUonal 
law.  It  is  true  that  these  are  vague  terms, 
or,  if  not  vague,  th/t  they  Involve  varying 
definitions.  What  is  Justice  to  an  Ameiicwi 
may  not  be  Justice  to  a  Russian.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  coaamon  effort  to  define 
theM  terms  must  iu>w  be  made.  Out  of  this 
common  efiort  a  oosuaon  principle  muat  A- 
)^al:y  emerge.  The  conmltmaut  to  agree  oa 
such  a  priJK-lpls  has  beaa  given. 

But  Senator  VANBCwaaac'a  effort  has  gone 
beyond  this  insistenoe  upon  Including  guid- 
ing principles  In  the  charter.    He  has  dis- 
played raa>ai4ahta  glfu  as  a  toogh  and  ra- 
slUant  n^otlator.    The  most'  recant  acaapia 
of  his  aklU  In  this  wearing  bitslneas  cana  to 
UCht  o^'er  the  weak  end  In  tl>e  mattar  of  «t- 
ting  rrfUinal  i^reroDenti  RUch  as  the  art  of 
Otoapuliei>er    tnto    U\v   world-wide   organiaa- 
tlon.    Therr    were    pjxiJovind    aiRereiioe*    of 
opinion  tKtween  the  Dratsh  and  American 
dalagatlona  and  a  oartaln  natural  auaptcton 
among  the  repreaentatlves  of  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican eountrtea.    The  latter  naturally  rafard 
tha  act  as  their  chief  bulwazk  against  ac* 
mf  I  II  from  wtthni  atxi  wtttwMt  atMl  tkey 
hesitate  to  make  its  application  subject  to 
the  sanction  of  an  untmd  and  perhapa  over- 
bordencd  oonncil. 

The  debate  raged  for  days  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  tempers  were  In  evidence. 
The  American  advisers,  especially  Mr.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  finally  worked  out  a  formula 
which  seemed  to  meet  the  Issue.  But  the 
negotiators  were  tired  and  worn  out.  and 
there  was  a  certain  t«nde»cy  to  yteld  where 
yle!dl»g  was  perhaps  not  necessary. 

It  was  in  this  Juncture  that  the  toughneae 
and  resiliency  of  Senator  Vattoewbebc  dis- 
played itself.  It  was  he  who  carried  tlie  bur- 
den cf  the  argument,  he  who  stood  firm  when 
firmness  was  essential.  His  attitude  gave 
lift  and  spirit  to  all  the  negotiators,  and  be- 
fore the  long  meeting  was  over  the  essence 
of  the  proposal  as  described  in  the  news 
colrmns  hud  been  generally  accepted. 

Such  achievements  as  this  cannot,  natu- 
rally, command  headlines.  The  man  respon- 
sible for  them  is  prevented,  by  the  nattme 
of  the  undertaking,  from  bcastirg  about  ryhat 
he  has  done.  Mr.  Hull,  as  Secretary  of  Stats, 
was  a  master  of  this  kind  of  negotiation,  but 
because  so  few  had  seen  the  accomplishment 
or  understood  the  maioner  in  which  victory 
was  achieved,  it  was  often  impossible  to  por- 
uay  to  the  people  of  the  country  precisely 
what  h£d  happened.  So  it  has  been  w.th 
Mr.  VANDEHBiac  in  the  present  Instance. 
Only  time  and  the  work  cf  the  historians  can 
finaJUy  make  a  lair  estimate  of  his  oontribu- 
tlou. 

But  we  can  now  see  deeply  enough  to  know 
tliat  a  rugged  and  determined  character  lies 
beneath  the  Jolly  affability  cf  this  Araertcaa 
politician,  and  that  his  stature  has  new  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  the  word  states- 
man Is  not  too  larg;  for  htm. 
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Foreis;!!  Tr&de  and  Shipping  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  an  article  How  Trade  Can 
Expand,  by  Merlo  Pusey,  on  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Special  House  Committee 
on  Post-War  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  15,  1945: 

COLMZX  REPOBT 

Hope  for  development  of  a  healthy  foreign 
trade  In  the  decade  ahead  of  xis  has  reached 
a  new  peak  with  the  Issuance  of  the  Colmer 
committees  report  on  post-war  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  report  Is  unanimous. 
That  in  Itself  suggests  the  approach  of  the 
millennium.  For  this  Committee  on  Post- 
War  Economic  Policy  and  Planning  Is  com- 
posed of  10  Democrats  and  8  Republicans.  It 
Is  the  first  time  within  my  memory  that  such 
a  forward-looking  report  on  this  subject  has 
emerged  from  Congress  with  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Can  It  be  that  a  new  common  ground  for  a 
progressive  foreign  economic  policy  has  been 
found?  Certainly  our  efforts  at  Ban  Fran- 
clrco  to  create  a  new  center  of  world  power 
calls  for  a  worldwide  approach  to  economic 
problems.  The  Nation  Is  now  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  one-world  Idea.  Peace 
and  world  order  have  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  nations  acting  together.  Only 
one  economic  policy  Is  consistent  with  this 
undertaliing  and  that  Is  a  policy  of  expand- 
ing International  commerce.  We  cannot 
move  politically  In  one  direction  and  eco- 
nomically In  another  without  tangling  cur 
objectives  and  inviting  chaos. 

The  Colmer  report  Is  not  blunt  enough  to 
say  so.  but  it  clearly  shows  that  we  have  not 
had  a  sound  foreign  trade  policy  since  World 
War  No.  1.  In  the  twenties  we  made  foreign 
loans  on  a  large  scale  and  sharply  raised  our 
own  tariffs.  In  the  thirties  we  lowered  our 
tariffs,  while  withholding  foreign  loans  and 
making  it  otherwise  difQcult  for  commerce  to 
flourlsli.  Both  policies  were  products  of  Iso- 
lationist thinking 

Judged  by  the  results  obtained,  the  policy 
of  the  twenties  was  much  more  successful 
than  that  of  the  thirties.  Take,  for  example, 
the  4-ycar  periods  at  the  end  of  the  two 
decades.  Exports  from  1926  to  1930  were 
much  greater  than  from  1936  to  1940  and  im- 
ports were  not  far  from  being  twice  as  great 
In  the  earlier  period.  The  clear  implication 
Is  that  the  trade  agreements  in  effect  In  the 
pre-war  years  did  not  offset  the  other  Im- 
pediments that  had  gotten  in  the  way  of 
foreign  trade. 

"The  disturbing  aspect  of  our  foreign  lend- 
ing," says  the  Colmer  report,  "was  not  so 
much  Its  magnitude  during  the  twenties  as 
Its  sudden  cessation  In  1930."  We  continued 
to  be  a  creditor  nation.  Yet  we  shipped  more 
goods  abroad  than  we  bought  abroad.  We 
took  capital  from  other  countries  at  the  rate 
of  8500.000.0CO  a  year.  We  drained  away  their 
gold  and  thus  contributed  to  the  world's 
monetary  chaos.  "Our  record  In  the  thirties." 
says  the  committee,  "cafi  hardly  be  described 
as  reflecting  anything  but  a  temporary,  and 
in  some  respects  harmful,  expedient." 

At  the  same  time,  we  artificially  raised 
agrlcuitural  prices,  thus  making  it  more  difS- 
cult  to  trade  with  other  countries.  8  aperlm- 
posed  upon  our  Iscletlcnlst  recovery  efforts 
of  the  thirties,  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments «ere  necessarily  disappointing  in  re- 
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unproductive  purposes.  As  a  whole  our  for- 
eign lending  between  the  two  wars  appears 
to  have  been  quite  profitable.  Indeed,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  estimates  the 
amount  Americans  invested  In  other  coun- 
tries during  that  period  at  » 13, 400 ,000, 000 
and  the  amount  of  Income  received  from 
these  Investments  at  $12,300,000,000.  To  this 
latter  figure  must  be  added  the  value  of  for- 
eign Investments  in  1940,  estimated  at  nine 
and  eight-tenths  billions.  In  short,  we  put 
into  foreign  Investments  thirteen  and  four- 
tenths  billions  and  got  out  twenty-two  and 
one-tenth  In  spite  of  defaults  and  depres- 
sion. 

If  we  Intend  to  go  forward  with  the  one- 
world  Idea,  lending  for  Industrial  advance- 
ment In  other  countries  will  have  to  be 
stepped  up  after  the  war.  We  shall  have  to 
seek  an  expanding  economy  on  a  world  basis. 
Fit  Into  that  picture,  the  reduction  of  tariffs 
becomes  a  constructive  aid  to  prospeMty  and 
not  merely  a  matter  of  horse  trading  over 
increasingly   restrictive   markets. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  table  is  oCacial 
evidence  of  Wisconsin's  contribution  to 
the  national  milk  production  and  the 
dairy  war-food  program: 
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1,352 

1,461 

1.242 

1.053 

906 

f31 

715 

770 


11,673 
106,792 


1940 


(49 

881 
1,046 

lisS 

1.4M 
1,310 
1,124 
970 
£00 
7.W 
>'34 


1941 


621 

908 

1.101 

1,227 

1,.S60 

1..VH 

l,3(i6 

1,196 

1.U33 

991 

854 

927 


I2,6(i5 
109.  510 


13,625 
115,498 


1942 


1,027 

1,031 

1,263 

1,.357 

1.671 

l.(J20 

1.412 

1,239 

1,006 

C29 

fOO 

884 


li239 
119,240 


1643 


1.002 
1,010 
1.250 
1,336 
1.613 
1,719 
1.486 
1.239 

109 
FOa 
908 


14,334 
118,140 


1944 


1,009 

1,070 

1,2S6 

1,358 

1,662 

1,667 

1.481 

1,25.1 

1,090 

883 

870 

973 


14.635 
118,952 


Wisconsin  produces  nearly  one-eighth 
of  the  milk  of  th(i  Nation.  Wisconsin's 
milk  is  v.-ar  milk  since  a  large  percentage 
of  its  milk  is  diver  ed  into  manufactured 
dairy  products  usei  I  in  the  war  dairy-food 


comparatively    small 


amount  of  its  annial  production  is  cort- 


Wisconsin  produces 
cheese,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  evaporated  milk,  and  over 
one-third  of  the  p|)wdered  whole  milk  of 
are  all  war  foods. 
Wisconsin  has  ihcreased  its  milk  pro- 
duction every  yea  •,  even  when  the  pro- 
duction in  other  c  airy  States  was  being 
reduced,  and  when  the  national  produc- 
tion was  being  reduced.  You  will  note 
that  of  the  incre  ise  in  national  milk 
production  of  194  over  1943  that  Wis- 
consin alone  acc<  unted  for  over  one- 
third  of  the  increiise  in  the  Nation. 


This  miracle  of  milk  production  has 
been  performed  in  spite  of  all  the  sense- 
less persecutions  and  prosecutions  by  the 
O.  P.  A.,  and  In  spite  of  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Food  Administration 
that  have  harmed  the  dairy  program. 

If  the  dairymen  of  the  United  States 
had  increased  their  milk  production  the 
same  as  Wisconsin  dairymen  have  in- 
creased their  production,  the  national 
milk  goal  of  120.000,000,000  pounds  would 
have  been  attained.  Wisconsin's  milk 
production  would  have  been  further  in- 
creased in  amount  by  an  additional  10 
to  20  percent  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unwise  persecutions,  prosecutions,  and 
machinations  of  the  O.  P.  A.  and  the 
silly,  senseless  rulings  of  the  political 
W.  F.  A.  •  At  this  late  hour  $1,300,000  is 
included  in  the  pressnt  agriculture  bill 
to  hire  a  few  hundred  more  bureaucrats 
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to  promote  the  rationing  of  crt-am  and 
milk.  The  products  made  from  milk  are 
war  products  and  have  the  O.  P.  A.  for 
master,  while  the  milk  and  cream  boys 
with  a  home  market  have  dodged  the 
O  P.  A.,  and  at  this  late  hour  h£ive  com* 
under  the  wing  of  the  W.  F.  A.  for  at 
least  gentle  consideration. 

Having  bureaucrats  call  our  constit- 
uents to  put  pressure  on  us  to  keep  us 
from  following  our  honest  convictions 
is  not  in  keeping  wUh  constructive  legis- 
lative processes  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 


Mclntirc  Kaew  BeUer 


EXTENSION  OP  REHtAKKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPEESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  considerable 
talk  recently  among  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  others  concerning  the  ad- 
visability of  requiring  candidates  for  the 
high  office  of  President  of  tirte  United 
States  to  submit  to  a  rigid  physical 
examination.  The  views  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  vary 
considerably.  But  there  is  somewhat  of 
a  prevailing  opinion  that  since  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  ex  officio 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  since  all  Army  and  Navy  per- 
.sonnel  are  required  to  undergo  examina- 
tions periodically,  the  head  of  the  armed 
forces  should  likewise  be  required  to 
pass  satisfactorily  some  such  physical 
tests.  Some  argue  that  the  passing  of 
.such  physical  examinations  should  be  a 
prerequisite  qualification  for  each  candi- 
date for  President. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  thinking  of 
the  people  on  this  subject,  I  am  pleased 
to  quote  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tulsa  Daily  Tribune  of  April  30,  1945: 

Mr.  George  Sokolslty  Is  a  reporter  whose 
opixxlana  are  always  respected  because  he  is 
r^laUe.  Recently  he  made  a  very  pertinent 
suggestion  that  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
Congress  cf  the  United  States  and  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  establish  a  fixed  rule 
foe  the  (rfBcial  physician  attenoing  every 
President. 

In  support  of  this  move  he  suggested  that 
the  lUneas  of  our  late  President,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, be  studied. 

It  Is  a  common  practice  for  corporation* 
to  requUe  tbeU  ofltaers  to  undergo  periodic 
medical  Inspection,  just  as  the  Army  and 
Navy  require  regular  medical  and  physical 
examinations  of  our  officers.  We  don't  want 
a  sick  officer  to  get  in  the  front  of  battle. 

Precisely  so  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  true  condition  of  their  President. 
Above  all.  they  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth,  and  not  be  misled  by  falsehoods,  when 
a  President  is  asking  the  people  to  retain  him 
in  ofllce. 

There  never  was  a  political  convention  in 
American  history  Uke  the  Democratic  Ck)n- 
vention  in  Chicago  last  summer.  The  whole 
concern  of  that  convention  was  who  shall 
be  Vice  President?  In  selecting  the  Vice 
Preaidoit  every  del^ate  knew  he  was  select- 
ing the  next  President. 


AlthotJgh  our  late  President's  official  physi- 
cian. Vice  Admiral  Mclntlre.  assured  the 
delegates  and  the  American  people  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  in  fine  physical  condition  and 
fuUy  able  to  carry  the  burdens  of  his 
high  office  for  another  4-year  term,  the  dele- 
gates suspected  that  Dr.  Mclntlre  was  not 
telling  the  truth.  Dr.  Mclntlre  was  not  tell- 
ing the  truth,  and  now  it  is  completely  estab- 
lished that  Dr.  Mclntlre  knew  he  was  not 
telling  the  truth.  Dr.  McIntire  lied  to  the 
American  people.  Not  a  boeomlng  perform- 
ance. 

Dr.  Mclntlre  wae  a  servant  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  was  paid  by  the  American 
pec^Ie.  having  taken  his  oath  to  be  true  to 
the  peopls.  Had  he  been  true  to  his  Uvmt. 
he  would  have  told  the  people  the  truth. 
He  knew  In  midsummer,  and  In  October  he 
knew  absolutely,  the  President  could  not  live 
more  than  a  matter  of  weeks  after  his  In- 
auguration. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
the  physical  condition  of  the  candidates  they 
are  asked  to  vote  for.  The  stiggestlon  is 
altogether  proper.  Congress  should  provide 
that  a  soldier  In  uniform,  acting  as  the  Presi- 
dent's physician,  murt  tell  the  people  the 
truth  about  the  President  vhen  h2  asks  the 
people  for  another  4  years  In  office. 


McGregor  Favors  Increase  for  Postal 
Emsrtoyees  Under  H.  R.  3035 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  May  15.  1945 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly favor  H.  R.  3035,  a  new  bill  to  re- 
place the  original  measure,  H.  R.  2071. 
This  legislation  grants  a  permanent  in- 
crease in  pay  for  postal  carriers  and 
clerks  and  has  been  long  overdue.  There 
is  no  branch  of  our  Federal  Government 
which  has  worked  harder  than  this  group 
and  additional  compensation  should  he 
given  them  by  this  Congress. 

This  legislation,  in  a  small  way,  merely 
provides  tardy  recognition  for  the  fine, 
efficient  service  rendered  by  these  faith- 
ful workers. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  bill,  H.  R.  3035, 
will  be  speedily  enacted  into  a  law. 


Foo4  Muddle — How  It  Grew 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16. 1945 

JTOTHINO  CAW  BB   MORE   IMPORTAWT  TO   AMEKICA 

AN»     TO     TOT      WOBL*      THAN      FOOB A      FEW 

MONTHS  AGO  WASHINGTON  WAS  PBOMIBINC  US 

BTCPENUOUS    SUBFLtrSKS     TO     BK TOOAT     THE 

HOUSEWIFE      FINOS      THE      GIIOCEH'S      SHELVES 
ALMOST    EMFTT HSU    AEE   SOMS   REASONS 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  more  important  problem 
confronting  the  American  people  today 
than  the  befuddled  food  situation.    We 


have  seen  an  example  of  the  old  adag« 
that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 
A  myriad  of  governmental  agencies. 
working  at  cross- pur pos«:s  and  often 
with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  red 
tape,  have  carried  us  to  today  s  predica- 
ment. 

The  Nation's  Business  for  May  carried 
a  very  thorough  analysis  of  this  situation 
by  that  woll-known  writer,  Lawrence 
Sullivan.    His  article  follows: 

Food  Mudble — How  It  Gkiw 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 
For  millions  of  Americans,  1945  will  be  a 
yoar  of  belt  tighten Inp. 

If  the  weather  is  favorable,  we  may  have 
a  bumper  food  crop — the  seventh  In  a  row — 
tut  even  so,  there  will  be  bately  enoi^gh  food 
for  our  domestic  needs,  military  needs,  and 
relief  commitments.  Should  a  severe 
drought  hit  th?  country,  a  disastrous  food 
shortage  cou!d  result. 

Many  bas*c  fooas  wtH  be  short.  The  sup- 
ply of  mo.st  secondary  Items  will  be  spotty. 
People  will  have  to  take  what  they  can  get, 
and  hope  their  victory  gardens  will  help  see 
them  through.  Until  October  we  are  going 
to  have  to  accentuate  the  broccoli. 

The  consumer  recalls  that  only  last  sum- 
mer many  foods  were  taken  off  the  ration 
list,  and  point  values  were  reduced  on  others. 
Washington  anticipated  at  the  time  that  the 
vrar  in  Europe  would  be  over  before  Christ- 
mas. The  air  waves  crackled  with  alarms  of 
stupendous  focd  surplusess  to  be.  Congress 
was  asked  to  set  up  a  price-support  revolving 
fund  of  f 2, COO, 000, COO  to  prevent  a  collapse  of 
idim  prices. 

That  was  last  summer.  The  war.  of  course, 
did  not  end  before  Christmas.  This  mis- 
calculation is  one  root  of  today's  food  dif- 
ficulties.    O   P.  A.  reports: 

"Civilian  supplies  of  meats,  sugar,  butter, 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  at  the  lowest 
polrk  since  the  war  began." 

As  CoDgress  proceeds  with  Its  food-shortage 
Inquiry,  the  consumer  finds  himself  confused 
by  rpparently  conflicting  official  figmes.  So 
he  wants  to  know,  "Is  there  a  focd  shortage, 
a  food  muddle — or  a  food  scandal  ?"  And  no 
wonder. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  calculates 
our  fo>-)d  supply  for  the  year  as  adequate, 
but  does  so  by  a  strar>g3  statistical  device. 
A  TiisEing  pound  of  butter  or  beef,  tb-  De- 
partment offsets  with  a  pound  of  cabbage — 
and  makes  the  grand  totals  look  encoureging. 
"But,"  the  Depertment's  forecasters  hasten 
to  point  out,  "tuijplles  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  foods  will  continue  smaller  than  the 
average  con&um,ptlcn  In  the  pre-war  years 
1935-39  on  a  psr  capita  basis." 

Those  were  the  lamentable  years,  Congreas 
notes,  when  advocates  of  "the  mcwe  abun- 
dant life"  were  telling  the  Nation  that  one- 
third  of  the  population  was  "Ul  fed,  ill 
elothed.  and  ill  hotised." 

tons  op  poor  NTrraiTIOM 
In  tonnRge  (not  In  nutritional  value,  un- 
derstand )  the  Department's  figures  show  that 
we  will  produce  35  percent  more  focd  this 
year  than  the  average  for  the  years  1935-39. 
Included  in  this  predicted  tonnage  are  tre- 
mendous Increases  in  cabbage,  kale,  carrots, 
peanuts,  and  soybeans.  This  incretse  in 
total  farm  production  as  compared  with  the 
pre-war  years  thus  vindicate?,  as  It  were,  the 
Governnaent's  various  price-support  pro- 
grama.  But  the  same  official  report  tells  us : 
"Supplies  of  all  meats,  chicken,  butter, 
lard,  potatoes,  sweetpotatocs,  dry  beans, 
some  fresh  vegetables,  deciduous  fruits,  and 
sugar  probably  will  be  reduced  from  the  194* 
levels." 

In  butter,  for  eiample,  clvUlans  will  get  an 
estimated  10.5  potmds  per  capita  compared 
with  16.7  poxmds  per  year  In  the  6  pre-war 
ysars. 
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Civilian  EuppUes  of  bwf  ere  estimated  at 
52  pounds  per  capita  this  year  against  a  pre- 
war avera:;e  of  54  8  pounds:  total  mUK,  770 
pounds  agalns'  801;  total  fats  and  oils.  In- 
cluding butter.  419  pounds  against  48:  sugar, 
78  pounds  against  9€  5. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  knows  ycu 
cannot  substitute  peanuts  and  tpinach  for 
beefsteak  and  butter.  So,  In  its  of&clal  out* 
look  report,  it  warns : 

"V/hen  the  quantities  of  food  expected  to 
1  e  available  to  civilians  in  1945  are  translated 
In  nutritive  value,  the  number  of  calories 
appears  to  be  down  about  4  percent  from 
1944." 

Here  Is  one  small  Instance  of  how  guessing 
wrong  abcut  the  war's  end  affected  the  food 
situation:  In  the  spring  of  '44 — on  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  fighting  in  Europe  would 
be  over  that  year — the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration signaled  United  States  farmers  to 
curtail  hog  production  20  percent.  Wben  the 
figures  were  in.  it  turned  out  that  the  re- 
duction was  actually  about  34  percent,  leav- 
ing us  with  plenty  of  hog  feed  but  not 
enough  hcgs. 

This  Illustrates,  incidentally,  what  can 
happen  when  price  Is  eliminated  as  the  con- 
troller of  supply.  The  parity  technicians  in 
Washington  may  hit  the  supply-demand 
squarely  on  the  nose,  but  cannot  persuade 
the  farmers  or  the  bogs  to  go  by  slide-rule 
calculations. 

The  principal  factor  In  muddling  our  food 
problem,  however,  was  not  the  wrong  guess 
about  when  the  Etiropean  war  would  end, 
but  was — and  still  is — short-sighted  manage- 
ment and  lack  of  coordination  on  the  part  of 
the  various  Federal  agencies  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  responsible  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  Nation's  food. 

Take  a  look  at  the  War  Pood  Administra- 
tion, by  way  of  example.  Because  of  Its  tre- 
mendous Inventories.  W.  P.  A.  sometimes 
holds  great  stores  of  food  until  It  Is  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  In  January  of  this 
year.  Pood  Administrator  Marvin  Jones  an- 
nounced the  release  of  20,000.000  pounds  of 
off-condition  prime  steam  lard.  The  entire 
consignment  went  to  soap  manufacturers. 

This  release  of  spoiled  lard  was  announced 
January  17.  Next  day.  O.  P.  A.  ordered  the 
resiunptlon  of  lard  rationing  at  retail,  effec- 
tive January  22.  Lard  had  been  removed 
from  the  ration  list  as  of  March  3.  1944.  It 
was  returned  to  the  ration  list  due  to  In- 
creased military  and  export  commitments. 
Since  January  the  Oovemment  has  been 
virtually  commandeering  alxiut  60  percent 
of  all  lard  production,  leaving  only  about  40 
percent  for  civilian  needs. 

Congress  has  found  it  difScult  to  get  at  the 
official  truth  concerning  food  stock  piles  and 
spoilage.  W.  P.  A.  reported.  February  25.  1944. 
that  It  had  on  hand  only  380.873  pounds  of 
food  In  storage  since  1941.  or  earlier.  But 
an  on-the-spot  survey  by  the  Warehouse  In- 
spection Division  between  January  and  April 
1944  "discovered  a  total  of  28.619.710  pounds 
of  various  food  products  that  were  packed  or 
entered  In  storage  In  1941" — more  than  75 
times  as  much  as  W.  F  A.  reported  In  Febru- 
ary. 

'This  situation."  the  Mead  committee  In- 
formed the  Senate,  "Indicates,  first,  that  rec- 
ords on  food  stocks  were  Incomplete  and  In- 
accurate; second,  that  sufficient  care  was  not 
taken  to  use  older  stocks  first;  third,  that 
more  food  had  been  piu'chased  than  was 
needed." 

U'TVSMTORIXS  SLICRTI.T  REDUCKD 

Following  this  sharp  criticlsnj  from  the 
Senate.  W.  P.  A.  revised  its  inventory  system. 
reducing  total  stocks  from  $852,000,000  In 
AprU  1943  to  $477,000,000  on  December  1. 
1944.  Of  tlila  latter  figure,  however,  the  com- 
mittee found  "35  percent,  or  $168,000,000, 
represents  shell,  dried  and  frozen  eggs." 
This  mventory  of  5O4.C00.0O0  dozen  was  equal 
to  abcut  48  eggs  for  every  peison  in  the  coun- 
try. 
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Most  of  these  «?rgs  vere  acquired  In  the 
Government's  p'"- ^-s^uPFO'"*  program.  In 
powdered  eggs  aloi  e,  as  of  December  1944  the 
Mead  committee  reported  a  supply  on  hand 
"sufficient  for  aboi  it  13  months  for  the  Army 
and  for  all  our  all  es." 

By  overpricing  eggs  In  relation  to  other 
farm  products,  the  Government  Is  calling  out 
millions  of  dozens  more  eggs  every  month 
than  It  can  dispose  of  under  lend-lease.  At 
the  same  time,  dickens  are  underprlced  In 
relation  to  eggs,  and  W.  P.  A.  now  has  com- 
mandeered all  ctaicken  meat  offered,  both 
fresh  and  canned,  to  supply  basic  military 
requisitions. 

Another  exampi  j :  February  17,  W.  F.  A.  in- 
creased the  Goveiment  set-aside  on  canned 
orange  Juice  from  30  percent  to  56  percent; 
but.  March  12.  ar  other  section  of  W.  P.  A. 
offered  for  sale  1.566  cases  of  1943  pack 
orange  Juice,  "the  balance  of  a  larger  amoimt 
previously  offered  for  sale." 

This  is  a  specif  c  Instance  of  Government 
clearance  of  2-yeir-old  surplus  food  Items, 
to  make  way  for  sven  larger  requisitions  on 
the  new  pack.  It  shows  hew  faulty  manage- 
ment perpetuates  food  shortages — by  carry- 
ing them  over  frona  year  to  year  as  W.  F.  A. 
Inventory. 

Other  surplus  1  ood  Items  offered  for  sale 
by  W.  p.  A.  In  Pel  ruary  and  March  this  year 
Included:  728.850  cases  of  canned  paas  from 
the  '42  and  '43  pa  ;ks;  100.000  cases  of  evapo- 
rated milk  packed  In  '42;  46.139  cases  of  pork 
and  beans  from  the  '42  pack;  10.000.000 
pounds  of  froeen  eggs;  400.000  cases  of  green 
beans  packed  in  '42;  2.778  cases  of  fancy- 
grade  tomato  Julc  e  from  the  '42  pack;  15.600 
cases  of  canned  tomatoes  from  the  '41.  '42, 
and  '43  packs;  1.5J  3.797  pounds  of  shortenicg. 

When  Congress  demanded  an  itemized  in- 
ventory of  W.  P.  i  L.  stocks,  it  learned  that  as 
of  December  12.  1944,  Government  store- 
houses still  held  1  2.853.339  pounds  of  canned 
and  dried  foods  fr  sm  the  "41  crop.  The  Items 
had  been  contlnii  DUsly  In  Government  stor- 
age for  3  years. 

As  of  the  sam  5  date,  combined  Govern- 
ment holdings  o;  "42  packs  were  57,000.000 
pounds,  plus  325.C  00.000  pounds  still  on  hand 
from  the  '43  pack-  -when  the  '44  pack  already 
had  been  completed.  The  report  also  dis- 
closed 400.000  cas^  of  evaporated  milk  ptir- 
chased  In  1941  an  i  still  in  Government  stor- 
age, "unfit  for  bt  man  consumption." 

On  the  floor  o;  the  Kouse  on  March  21, 
Representative  Ciwaus  A.  PLtJMLET,  of  Ver- 
mont, pointed  ou :: 

"W.  F.  A.  has  been  trying  since  last  De- 
cember to  dlspos<  of  9.600,000  No.  2  cans  of 
string  beans  of  tlie  '42  and  '43  packs.  Mean- 
while, a  No.  2  car  of  string  beans  is  still  ra- 
tioned at  10  blue  points  a  can.  •  •  • 
There  are  some  tl  ings  about  this  food  situa- 
tion which  smell  worse  than  spoiled  toma- 
toes, ranc.d  larc ,  and  carloads  of  rotten 
potatoes.  " 

March  12.  W.  P  A.  off-red  for  sale  217.360 
pounds  of  dried  whole  milk  "stored  in  Phila- 
delphia." The  Tuxl  day,  W.  P.  A.  Increased 
the  set -aside  on  8]iray  process  dried  milk  from 
50  to  75  percent  (f  production  for  April  and 
May.  Here's  sur  )lus  milk  In  Government 
storage  at  Philadelphia  and  a  simultaneous 
shortage  in  Washington. 

Without  going  urther,  it  Is  apparent  that 
W.  P.  A.  has  mad(  mistakes.  Under  pressure 
of  wartime,  that  could  happen  In  any  Gov- 
ernment agency,  i  ind  is  to  be  expected. 

The  trouble  Is.  however,  that  In  the  food 
flsld  we  have  no  real  program.  There  has 
never  been  In  Wi^hlngton  anyone  with  au- 
thority to  map  such  a  program  and  see  it 
through. 

Instead  of  having  one  responsible  agency 
with  a  definite  ai  n — making  occasional  mis- 
takes as  it  goes  slong,  and  being  In  a  posi- 
tion to  correct  itj  mistakes,  always  keeping 
In  mind  the  ult  mate  goal — we  have  nine 
agencies  working  lat  cross  purposes  In  an  at- 
tempt to  guide  o;^r  production  and  distribu- 
tion o£  food: 


1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  still  ad- 
ministers b^ic  production  aids,  through 
county  agents  and  local  crop-edjustment 
committees. 

2.  The  War  Food  Administration  allocates 
all  basic  foods  between  civilian,  military,  and 
lend-lease  claims. 

3.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
finances  all  Government  price-support  pro- 
grams, stores  siuplus  holdings,  estimates  an- 
nual requirements. 

4.  The  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  ad- 
ministers distribution  subsidies  on  butter, 
flour,  meats,  sugar,  and  several  lesser  com- 
modities. 

5.  The  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
handles  all  lend-lease  transactions. 

LEND-LEASE  CHOCIRT  BASKET 

In  January  our  lend-lease  shipments  of 
food  were  equivalent  to  a  month's  supply  at 
American  standards  for  6,500,000  persons. 
January's  lend-lea£e  shipments  were  r97,- 
600000  pounds  compared  with  391.000,000 
pounds  In  December  1944. 

Some  of  the  major  Items  In  the  lend-lease 
food  total  for  January: 

Pound-^ 

Butter  and  milk  products .     65. 103.95,'> 

Meats 185.  539. 241 

Pats  and  oils. 38,577.906 

Fruits  and  vegetables .     65. 243.  3f  0 

Grain  products 157.601.186 

Sugar... 55.795,  5C8 

Food   specialties 24,467.973 

Cigarettes 731, 124 

In  addition  to  lend-lease  shipments  we 
also  consigned  foods  abroad  through  U.  N. 
K.  R.  A.,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  other 
relief  organizations.  Other  consignments 
from  W.  P.  A.  stocks  went  to  Alaska,  the  Co- 
ordinator of  Inter -American  Affairs,  the  Brit- 
ish Colony  Mission  in  Washington,  the  Neth- 
erlands Purchasing  Commission,  Greek  War 
Relief,  and  the  Rubber  Reserve  Corporation. 
None  of  these  items  is  Included  in  the  pub- 
lished lend-lease  totals. 

6.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  fixes 
wholesale  and  retail  ceilings  but  Is  without 
authority  to  hold  basic  farm  prices  within 
its  retail  ceilings. 

7.  The  War  Production  Board  allocates  fer- 
tilizers and  basic  materials  for  farm  machin- 
ery, trucks,  and  equipment,  but  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  type  of  production  which  may 
be  called  for  with  the  machinery  made  avail- 
able. 

8.  The  War  Manpower  Commission  and 
Selective  Service  have  full  authority  over 
farm  manpower,  the  crux  of  the  production 
problem. 

9.  Finally,  Rural  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  Rural  Electrification  Authority  are 
fussing  around  the  fringes  of  every  farm- 
production  problem. 

In  addition,  through  cpeclal  treaty  ar- 
rangements, the  State  Department  has  a 
voice  in  fixing  our  annual  supply  of  sugar 
and  coffee. 

When  the  war  came  a  demand  arose  for  a 
centralized  food  administration  to  bring  to- 
gether all  aspects  of  national  food  manage- 
ment. A  War  Pood  Administration  was 
created  by  Presidential  sxecutive  order  early 
in  1942.  but  that  agency  has  been  through 
reorganization  upheavals  four  times  In  3 
years. 

Never  has  there  been  a  central  agency  to 
say — 

"Next  year  we  will  need  so  much  food.  We 
shall  get  It  by  this  production,  plus  these  Im- 
ports; with  this  much  fertilizer,  so  much 
farm  machinery,  so  many  trucks,  and  this 
much  manpower." 

In  1944.  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates.  21  percent  of  our  food  production 
was  diverted  from  normal  civilian  channels. 
In  round  numbers.  90  percent  of  ovir  popu- 
lation got  about  79  percent  of  the  food  sup- 
ply. Our  military  forces  got  14  percent,  and 
the  remaining  7  percent  went  to  lend-leas* 
and  other  exports. 


This  year,  military  needs  are  considerably 
larger,  first  because  we  are  feeding  about 
1  000.000  more  prisoners  of  ^Tnr;  second,  be- 
cause food  shipments  sre  increasing  weekly 
to  provide  subsistence  diets  in  the  liberated 
areas;  third,  because  we  are  building  up  food 
stock  pilw  for  expanded  operations  in  the 

Pacific. 

In  the  face  of  these  Increasing  overseas 
demands,  our  food  production  Is  smaller  this 
year  than  last,  limited  sharply  by  manpower, 
farm  machinery,  and  fertilieers.  Distribu- 
tion is  restricted  by  transportation  difficul- 
ties, a  shortage  of  farm  trucks,  and  malad- 
justments in  O.  P.  A.  celling  prices. 

Facing  the  most  critical  planting  season 
of  the  entire  war.  United  States  farmers  be- 
gan 1945  with  lofs  labor  than  at  any  time 
■^ince  the  Department  of  Agriculture  bsgan 
keeping  these  records.  21  years  ago.  Total 
farm  employment  In  March  was  reported  at 
8.400.000,  Including  all  family  workers — 
many  of  them  older  men  and  women— about 
150.000  fewer  than  a  year  earlier,  and  aJJOtit 
2.000,000  below  the  pre-war  average. 

EEPAIR  PASTS  6CA«CE  AT  HOUK 

Next  to  manpower,  machinery,  and  fer- 
tilizers, trucks  are  the  farmer's  biggest  head- 
ache. Because  repair  parts  are  hard  to  get. 
a  disabled  truck  may  be  out  of  service  4  to  « 
weeks  W.  P.  B.  reporU  that,  since  auto  ra- 
tioning began.  March  9,  1943,  only  376,401 
trucks  have  been  released  for  civUlan  aUoca- 
tlon  here  at  home.  Farmers,  of  course,  got 
only  a  few  of  these.  In  the  same  3  years, 
1942-44,  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
reported  lend-lease  shipment*  of  855.069 
trucks  to  Russia  alone.  Several  hundred 
thousand  additional  trucks  went  to  Great 
Britain,  Prance.  Australia,  India,  China,  and 

Africa. 

Moving  from  the  fields  of  primary  produc- 
tion! we  encounter  a  new  set  of  Government- 
made  bottlenecks  in  food  distribution,  prin- 
cipally because  cf  artificial  price  dislocations 
flowing  from  conflicting  Federal  orders. 

As  compared  with  August  1939.  average 
food  prices  to  city  consumers  had  advanced 
4«  percent  by  Pebruary  this  year.  Govern- 
ment price-support  prop-ams  have  hiked  all 
farm  prices,  while  O.  P.  A.  ceilings  have 
sought  to  hold  the  1942  line  at  the  retail  out- 
let. Between  these  two  policies,  food  proc- 
essors and  distributors  have  been  caxight  in  a 
vise  of  steadily  diminishing  operating  mar- 
gins. 

Dairy  Industry  net  earnings  dropped  from 
8  5  percent  of  sales  In  1939  to  2.2  percent  In 
1943.  So  it  went  with  meat  packers,  flour 
millers,  canners,  bakers,  confectioners,  coffee 
roasters,  and  sugar  refiners. 

These  are  the  principal  reasons  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  finds  basic  foods  increasingly 
scarce  In  the  grocery  stores  and  butcher 
shops.  Housewives  now  must  spend  hours 
trudging  from  store  to  store  to  find  the  par- 
ticular Item  needed. 

The  Labor  Department  checks  once  a 
month  on  the  availability  of  24  food  staples 
In  56  cities.  As  of  January  16.  It  found  34 
percent  of  the  stores  without  beefsteaks  and 
roasts,  against  24  percent  In  Decemfc>er;  66 
percent  had  no  veal,  compared  with  33  per- 
cent m  December;  36  percent  were  out  of 
shortening,  against  13  percent  In  December. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole.  18  percent  of 
the  stores  had  no  sugar,  but  In  New  York 
33  percent  were  without  this  item.  In  San 
Francisco,  83  jjercent  were  without  bacon, 
81  percent  without  veal,  and  66  percent  with- 
out shortening. 

For  all  citlBE,  35  percent  of  the  stores  were 
out  of  butter,  but  In  New  York  the  "no 
butter  today"  sign  was  displayed  by  53  per- 
cent of  the  stores,  and  In  Boston  by  52  per- 
cent. 

If  you  can't  find  beef,  remember  all  pack- 
ers now  are  required  to  set  aside  for  Govern- 
ment account  70  percent  of  their  utility-grade 
beef  for  canning.  Prior  to  Pebruary  the  set- 
aside  requirement  on  this  Item  was  60  per- 
cent. 


An  beef  graded  "choice-  or  "good"  must  be 
held  by  the  packing  plant  until  Government 
buyers  make  their  purchases.  The  Govern- 
ment serves  notice  It  may  buy  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  slaughter  In  these  preferred 
grades.  But  In  no  event  may  the  packer 
offer  such  beef  for  sale  until  Government 
procurement  agencies  have  made  their  bids. 
This  regulation  has  the  effect  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  market  the  entire  pi-oduction  of 
choice  and  good  heft,  althoush  <0  percent 
later  may  be  rel(?ased  to  civilian  channels. 

AMPLE  SUPPLT — A  SCABCrTT 

Potatoes  went  under  Government  control 
January  SI.  War  Food  Order  120  prohibits 
shipments  of  potatoes  from  the  principal 
production  areas  except  "under  permits  ts- 
susd  by  W.  P.  A."  Only  those  cars  the  Gov- 
ernment rejects  are  released  to  civilians. 

By  all  previous  experience,  our  potato 
supply  was  ample.  But  growing  shortages  of 
other  food  threw  an  extraordinary  demand 
on  the  potato  market,  and  this  unanticipated 
consumption  was  tending  "to  divert  seed  po- 
tatoes away  from  planting  areas." 

Fruit  canners  now  must  set  aside  almut  90 
percent  of  their  total  pack  for  Government 
account,  and  vegetable  canners  must  hold 
48  percent  for  W.  F.  A.  orders.  Regulations 
cover  13  major  fruits  and  18  major  vegetable 
packs. 

In  other  words,  about  half  the  new-pack 
canned  goods  Is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market  before  the  125.000.003  civilian  popu- 
lation gets  even  a  chance  to  "cash"  Its  ration 
coupons. 

The  butter  set-aside  for  April  was  40  per- 
cent, and  for  May  Is  58  ptercent  of  total 
production,  against  20  for  February  and  25 
for  March. 

March  10  W.  P.  A.  increased  the  set-aside 
on  rice  from  60  percent  to  100  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  present  crop  year. 

March  15  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  re- 
ported Moscow  looking  forward  to  the  "best 
spring  and  summer  seckson  of  the  war." 

"The  best  news  In  many  months,"  this 
report  continued,  "la  a  second  reduction  In 
prices  In  Russia's  commercial  food  stores, 
where  you  can  buy  unrationed  quantities  of 
everything  from  filet  mignon  to  day-old  eggs. 
"The  finest  cut  of  beef  have  been  reduced 
by  15  percent,  pork  18  percent,  mutton  16 
percent,  and  salt  p)ork  14  percent.  Bacon 
and  chicken  remain  the  same,  but  turkey 
Is  down  11  percent  and  goose  9  percent. 

"Butter  has  been  reduced  25  percent,  cheese 
Is  cheaper  by  about  10  percent,  and  choco- 
late— which  Russians  love  so  well— is  down 
18  percent." 

Will  Congress  find  out  why  United  States 
rationed  food  Items  are  becoming  cheaper  in 
Moscow,  while  still  going  up  at  home— when 
they  are  to  be  had  at  all? 

A  pinch  In  food  was  bound  to  develop  as 
the  war  dragged  on,  but  lack  of  coordination 
and  hit-or-miss  controls  have  made  our  sit- 
uation immeasurably  worse. 

Bo  far  as  one  may  Judge  the  present  tem- 
per of  Capitol  HUl,  the  time  has  come  to  do 
something  about  it. 


Aa  Unpud  Account 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  COMNBCTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  16, 19i5 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  by 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Chwalek,  deUvered  over 


Station  WTHT,  Hartford,  Conn.,  as  a 
feature  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
hour,  Hartford  couucU,  on  April  17. 1945: 

Fellow  Americans,  the  Polish  question  is 
not.  as  many  people  imagine,  a  closed  chap- 
ter in  European  hisicH'j'.  nor  is  It  a  mere 
subject  for  sentimental  attention  of  Ideal- 
ists. It  happens  to  be  a  substantial  actuality 
from  which  our  eyes  would  hardly  be  averted 
If  it  significance  were  understood. 

It  is  my  intention  this  evening  to  lead 
our  Itsteneis  to  the  hall-closed  casket  of 
murdered  Poland,  and  there  In  silence  medi- 
tate over  the  remains  of  the  inrnjceut  vic- 
tim, who  this  time  was  sacrificed  by  her 
friends.  There  as  we  stand  we  cannot  help 
bu  hear  that  pitiful,  smothered  voice  calling 
from  amongst  the  dying,  for  Poland  is  not 
dead.  It's  only  that  the  mighty  of  the  day 
are  trying  to  bury  her  alive.  Her  land  is  di- 
vided, the  sUrvLng  and  suffering  children 
dispersed  over  the  entire  unlvers;.  but  her 
^ptrlt  lives  on.  much  to  everybody's  stirprlse, 
as  it  was  once  said.  I  quote:  "It  is  Impossible 
to  kill  a  people  that  has  the  will  to  live." — 
Dnquote. 

COMPlXTt  DrSTRXTCnON  OF  POLANB 

Poland  today  Is  a  cemetery.  Look,  here's  a 
mound  of  corpses  half  covered,  the  torn 
limbs  protruding  are  those  of  Innocent  Polish 
women  and  children.  Over  there  is  a  ceme- 
tery containing  the  10.000  bodies  of  PolUh 
officers  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  one 
who  today  calls  himself  a  friend  of  the  Polish 
people.  Prom  the  east  to  west,  west  to  east, 
war's  bloody  scythe  mowed  and  mowed  again. 
Finally  today  20.000.000  Polish  workmen. 
women,  and  children  gnaw  roots  and  the 
bark  of  trees.  They  shiver  In  caves,  swamps, 
and  thickets,  because  the  so-called  liberator 
absolutely  forbade  the  AUies  to  send  relief 
Into  Poland.  To  this  very  day  not  a  single 
ounce  of  food,  not  a  stitch  of  clothing  Is  al- 
lowed Into  Russo-occupled  Poland  from  the 
abundant  resources  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  storehouse,  because  Russia,  the  so- 
called  friend  of  Poland,  does  not  desire  It, 
That  Is  a  fact  admitted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  authorities  in  Washington. 

Down  on  her  knees,  suppliant  Poland 
raises  her  voice  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
I  quote:  "Hear,  I  pray  you.  all  ye  people, 
and  see  my  sorrow;  my  virgins  and  my  young 
men  are  gone  Into  captivity.  I  called  for  my 
friends  but  they  deceived  me."  (Lamenta- 
Uons  I:  18-19.) 

VOICE  or  THE  DTTNO 

Why  Is  It.  she  pleads,  that  the  sad  pa^es 
of  my  history  repeat  themselves  and  only 
the  aggressors  change  their  roles?  Asia  and 
Germany,  as  in  the  past,  play  with  me  the 
selfsame  game.  Ssvcn  hundred  years  ago 
Mongolian  Asia  marched  against  me — I  was 
aljandoned  on  the  battlefields  of  Ugnlca — 
and  then  Germany  merely  stood  by  to  watch 
my  agony.  Today,  while  I  bled  against  Ger- 
many, AsUtic  Russia  stood  by  and  abandoned 
my  brave  warriors  on  the  streets  of  Warsaw. 
Now  I  starve,  and  she  refuses  to  give  me  a 
helping  hand.  Yet  liefore  I  breathe  my  last  I 
shall  plant  my  banner  deep  Into  the  ground 
and  tell  the  enttie  world  It  matter  not  that 
I  perish,  let  my  banner  at  least  wave  vic- 
toriously. That  banner  emblazoned  with  the 
unstained  feathCTs  of  the  White  Eagle  above 
whicii  dominates  the  Holy  Cross,  is  fittingly 
the  emblem  of  Christ  the  King,  and  remains 
unsUined  except  with  the  blood  of  my  brave 
children. 

From  the  immense  tomb  that  is  my  land, 
the  hand  of  my  defenders  sUetches  forth  la 
an  oath.  "Unto  death,  for  the  rights  for  the 
temple,  for  the  city,  for  the  nation,  and  Its 
citizens."  (U  Mach.  xin:  14.)  I  have  fought 
for  Christian  principles  without  ostentation 
beoatise  they  are  engraved  deeply  In  the 
hearta  of  all  my  children  from  earliest  child- 
hood. 

But  now  the  powers  that  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  humanity  in  this  age  have  scrapped 
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these  principles  at  the  last  conference  In 
the  Crimea;  to  them  these  principles  are  non- 
existent— so  now  I  present  another  bill,  a 
debt  to  he  paid,  a  compensation  owed  to  my 
humanity. 

This  1»  what  I  contributed  to  the  Allied  war 
effort — who  Is  going  to  repay  me?  This  bill 
as  prepared  by  the  Polish  underground  reads 
as  follows:  First  to  fight.  Poland  as  a  nation 
has.  on  the  basis  of  population  flgiires,  suf- 
fered more  terrible  ics^es  than  any  other  of 
the  United  Nations. 

More  thai  28  percent  of  the  population  of 
Poland,  some  10.000.000  persons  in  a  country 
whose  pre-war  censxis  showed  35.000.OCO.  have 
been  killed,  deported,  or  have  fallen  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Military  losses  total  1.045.000  casualties. 
During  the  September  1939  campaign  in  Po- 
land, the  Polish  armed  forces  suffered  831.000 
casualties,  mcludlng  220.000  killed  and 
wounded,  4'2U,000  prisoners  taken  to  camps 
In  the  kelch,  181.000  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Russians,  and  the  remainder  interned  in  sev- 
eral countries  at  that  time  neutral. 

Since  then.  In  the  Norwegian  and  French 
campaigns  of  1940.  the  Libyan  campaign  of 
1941^42.  the  Italian  campaign  of  1944.  and 
on  the  western  front,  up  to  December  31. 
1944.  the  Polish  Army  has  lost  more  than 
32.000  men  killed,  wounded,  or  missing. 

BOMK  ASMT   LOSSES 

Casualties  of  the  Polish  Home  Army  that 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  Great  BriUln  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Polish  armed  forces  with  full  belligerent 
status,  total  more  than  180.000  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing.  This  figure  Includes 
losses  suffered  by  the  Home  Army  during  the 
63-day  battle  of  Warsaw  in  1944.  In  that 
luBurreetlon  alone  more  than  250,000  troops 
and  clTtllans  were  casualties. 

CIVILIAN  C.\StJALTIES 

Of  the  9.000.000  civilian  casualties  suffered 
by  Poland.  5.000.0CO.  that  is,  14  percent  of  the 
popiilation.  were  killed,  starved,  or  perished 
In  concentration  camps.  Approximately 
3,000.000  of  this  number  were  Jews,  extermi- 
nated In  the  notorious  German  lethal  and 
torture  chambers  and  death  camps.  The 
German  practice  of  taking  first  5,  later  100. 
Polish  hostages  for  every  German  victim  of 
the  Polish  underground  accoimts  hi  part  for 
these  high  flguree.  The  2,000.000  Polee— 
men,  women,  and  children — met  death  In 
mass  round-ups  or  were  executed  as  hostages 
In  concentration  camps  or  prisons,  or  merely 
starved  to  death.  Many.  too.  paid  with  their 
lives  for  participating  In  the  underground 
or  by  resisting  the  Germans  m  some  way  or 
another. 

StUl  others  were  killed  in  punitive  expedi- 
tions staged  by  the  enemy  In  the  guise  of 
retaliatory  measvares.  Such  expeditions  were 
carried  out  against  8C0  Polish  villages,  of 
which  300  had  been  totally  dfestroyed  and 
all  of  their  occupants  murdered. 

More  than  3.000,000  Poles  have  been  de- 
ported to  Germany  since  Poland  was  occu- 
pied in  1989.  Including  able-bodied  men, 
women,  and  children  taken  for  slave  labor, 
or  men  forcibly  drafted  Into  the  Wehrmacht. 

Poles  deported  to  Russia  total  about  1,250,- 
000.  of  whom  some  150,000  men.  women,  and 
children  have  been  evacuated  after  the 
Polish-Russian  pact  of  July  1941.  About 
150.000  men  were  drafted  into  the  Red  Army, 
Some  270,000  perished  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  another  662.000  Poles  taken  to  Russia 
are  still  unaccounted  for. 

KCONOkCIC    LOSSES 

Polish  economic  losses  have  been  equally 
tragic.  In  order  to  make  room  for  German 
colonists  and  to  incorporate  various  terri- 
tories Into  the  Reich,  the  Germans  had  de- 
ported some  1,500.000  Poles  from  the  western 
provinces  Into  the  former  Government  Gen- 
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goeth  before  destruction."  and  "They  that 
take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword." 
But  the  Book  they  banned  or  burned. 

Today  the  whole  world  knows  that  nations 
which  specialize  in  waging  wars  can  no  longer 
win  wars.  Wars  are  won  by  men  who  hate 
war,  but  who  dare  die  so  that  their  loved 
ones  may  live. 

The  house  that  Hitler  built  became  a  house 
of  carnage.  Mussolini  lay  dead  In  the  dust. 
Joined  together  In  sin  and  shame  and  In  the 
untold  suffering  that  they  Inflicted,  these 
twins  of  terror — If  actually  both  are  dead- 
may  together  now  be  crawling  upward,  as 
crawl  they  must  from  the  depths  to  which 
they  had  descended,  to  enter  the  pit  of  eter- 
nal punishment. 

Almost  on  the  same  date  that  the  fighters 
for  freedom  met  In  the  heart  of  what  had 
been  Germany,  the  swaggering,  breast-beat- 
ing Mussolini  met  his  deserved  death.  The 
Allied  troops  had  traveled  far  and  long,  trav- 
eled a  total  of  2.300  miles,  the  Russians  from 
the  foothills  of  the  Caucasus,  from  which 
they  started  In  1942.  and  the  Americans  and 
British,  journeying  since  last  June,  Irom  the 
flooded  beaches  of  Normandy. 

Then  came  May  Day  and  the  report  that 
Hitler,  proclaimed  by  his  successor  rs  "one 
of  the  greatest  heroes  of  German  history." 
was  dead.  How  appropriate  was  the  date.  On 
every  May  Day  since  the  beginning  of  his 
dictatorship  this  man,  who  in  his  oravlng  for 
might  became  a  mass  miuderer,  each  year 
had  harangued  his  hordes.  On  Tempelhof 
airfield  bordering  Berlin  he  each  year  ordered 
a  million  or  more  of  his  subjects  to  aseemble 
and  cheer  his  speeches.  It  was  on  this  field, 
with  Its  "faceless  sea  of  faces,"  that  there  was 
born  the  German  mass  man,  and  there  the 
individual  died. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  his  philosophy  Hitler 
lived  to  see  Germany  Insolvent,  lived  to  prove 
that  the  business  of  aggression  leads  to  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  leads  to  the  loss  of  all 
that  Is  l)e8t.  In  the  end  he  willed  more  than 
a  Wagnerian  holocaust.  He  saw  Germany, 
"a  fabric  woven  through  the  centuries  and 
knit  together  under  Bismarck."  torn  to  shreds. 
Now,  for  world  safety,  we  know  that  there 
must  be  no  return  of  the  ravclings. 

Let  the  man  who  says  "there  have  always 
been  wars  and  there  will  always  be  wars" 
learn  his  lesson  .from  Germany  as  she  came 
to  be  under  the  heel  of  Hitler. 

There  was  a  Germany  of  great  capital 
wealth,  of  stalwart  men  and  women,  of  learn- 
ing and  culture.  Great  once  was  the  glory 
of  Germany.  Today,  weak  and  v/recked  In  a 
war  of  her  own  making,  nobody  fears  her 
military  might.  She  Invested  aU  In  war  and 
lost  all.  "In  every  asset  that  makes  for  civi- 
lization she  Is  Insolvent."  She  gave  all  not 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  but  for  a  post  of  per- 
sonal power. 

If  Germany,  once  so  strong  In  most  that 
makes  for  national  strength,  was  able  to  do 
no  more  than  prove  the  futility  of  waging 
aggressive  wars,  surely  there  Is  a  lesson 
worthy  to  be  learned  by  the  whole  world. 

I  repeat  that  today  we  do  not  fear  the 
mUltary  might  of  Germany.  Complete  and 
crushing  has  been  her  defeat. 

The  Nazi  war  machine  Is  wrecked,  but 
from  the  land  that  Hitler  ruled  and  ruined 
there  comes  a  threat  greater  than  that  of 
physical  force.  I  refer  to  what  has  been 
described  as  "the  power  of  an  Idea  conceived 
In  hell  and  gestated  with  fiendish  genius." 
It  was  such  a  power  that  caused  this  most 
destructive  war  In  all  history. 

Hitler  may  be  dead.  It  matters  little.  His 
teachings,  his  philosophy,  still  live  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  misguided  German 
youth  whose  lives  have  been  shaped  In  the 
Hitler  mold. 

I  might  compare  the  Germany  of  today  and 
our  own  beloved  America,  but  for  purposes  of 
comparison  there  must  be  two  objects.    There 


Is  an  America.  There  was  a  Germany.  So  I 
suggest  that  we  contrast  the  lives  of  two 
Germans,  one  a  musician,  the  other  a  busy 

nobody. 

Beethoven  lived  In  Bonn  until  he  was  21. 
He  then  went  to  Vienna.  At  the  same  age, 
but  150  years  later,  a  paper  hanger  and  un- 
successful art  student  left  Vienna  In  dis- 
gust to  make  a  start  in  Munich.  His  name 
was  Hitler.  History  tells  that  there  were 
bitter  movements  and  angiy  moments  in 
Beethoven's  life,  but  these  were,  as  a  price- 
less gift  to  the  world,  translated  into  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  In  the  other  case  there 
followed,  from  the  nightmare  of  a  madman, 
not  a  symphony,  but  suffering  and  shame. 

All  wars  are  terrible.  This  one  has  been 
especially  tough.  More  tough  fighting  must 
come  before  the  Jap  serpent  that  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  has  been  beheaded.  There 
should  follow  a  tough  peace. 

If  any  sympathy  Is  to  be  shown,  let  It  be 
not  for  those  who  started  this  war,  but  for 
those  who  are  stopping  It.  This  Is  no  time 
for  sniveling  softness  for  the  foe;  no  time  for 
condoning  the  cruelty  suffered  by  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  in  Nazi  prison  camps:  no 
time  for  suggesting  that  the  awful  atrocities, 
the  fiendish,  brutal,  and  Inhuman  treatment 
as  reported  and  now  known  to  be  thie  repre- 
sents the  exception  rather  than  Hbe  rule. 
Let  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  be  told. 

I  would  be  derelict  of  duty  if  I  did  not  refer 
to  a  class,  not  "F.  F.  V.'s,"  once  the  proud  title 
of  "first  families  of  Virginia."  but  "F.  F.'s." 
short  for  faultfinders.  We  had  them  after 
World  War  No.  1.  We  will  have  them  after 
World  War  No.  2.  Even  now.  with  but  one 
part  of  the  war  won  and  with  the  peace 
problem  yet  to  be  solved,  fault  Is  found. 
After  total  victory,  after  there  Is  safety  and 
security— as  with  the  convalescent  patient, 
whsn  the  doctor  Is  no  longer  needed— there 
win  follow  a  more  pronounced  peevish  pe- 
riod. Criticism  of  those  who  risked  most 
and  gave  most  will  Increase.  It  will  be  said 
of  the  returning  veteran  that  he  expects  too 
much,  that  he  demands  more  than  his  just 
deserts.  When  you  hear  an  F.  F.  making 
such  charges  ask  him  what  his  charge  would 
have  been  to  take  the  veveran's  place  In 
battle.  Ask  him  Just  that  and  don't  be 
mealy-mouthed  about  It. 

We  owe  to  the  men  and  women  of  this 
war.  to  them  and  their  loved  ones,  more  than 
we  can  ever  pay.  Mere  money  for  veterans 
Is  not  enough. 

In  the  present  war,  as  in  no  other,  mine 
sweepers  have  played  a  necessary  part  in 
making  the  seas  safe.  In  the  post-war 
period  there  will  be  need,  even  greater  need, 
for  mind  sweepers.  These  the  Government 
cannot  supply.  So  you  and  I  must.  With 
these  mind  swcepsrs  there  must  be  swept 
out  terrible  Impressions  such  as  war  puts 
In— the  cries  and  moans  of  wounded  and 
anguished  men,  the  sight  and  smell  of  un- 
burled  bodies,  the  memories  of  cruel  hand- 
to-hand  combat,  the  indescribable  loneliness 
of  a  night  vigil  In  some  far-away  place  amid 
strange  surroundings. 

Yes;  there  Is  a  cell  for  mind  sweepers  right 
now  as  we  think  on  VE-day.  Some  of  the 
men— boys  no  longer— are  coming  home.  To 
delay  in  providing  all  help,  including  guid- 
ance (they  do  not  want  sympathy,  in  the 
\i£Ual  sense)  will  mean  "too  little  -and  too 
late." 

On  an  old  sundial  near  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital In  Baltimore  I  have  paused  to  read  and 
reflect  on  these  words: 
"One  hour  alone  Is  In  thy  hands. 
Tlie  hour  on  whlca  the   shadow  stands." 
And  In  the  Bible  we  read.  "Lift  up  now 
thine  eyes  from  the  place  where  thou  art. 
Lift  up  now  thine  eyes."    When  called,  the 
men  )n  service  did  not  delay.     We  should  not. 
In  this  connection.  I  digress  to  congratu- 
late  Columbia   and   Boone   County   on   the 


commendable  movement  to  provide  a  vet- 
erans' Information  and  service  center  In  our 
city. 

With  but  one  war  won — and  there  are  two — 
many  of  our  best  youth  have  died,  and  their 
dreams — dreams  of  homes  of  their  own.  of 
returning  to  their  loved  ones,  of  living  In  a 
better  world  which  they  had  helped  to 
make — died  with  them. 

Mothers  and  fathers,  particularly  these 
whose  sons  sleep  overseas  or  whose  bodies  are 
burled  In  the  waters  of  the  deep,  know  much 
of  the  cost  of  war.  Their  sons  walked  with 
death,  fought  and  fell  In  far  strange  places 
that  we  and  their  loved  ones  might  live. 

"They  lived  with  us.  who  rest  so  far  from 
home,  and  In  the  dawning  they  will  be  close 
to  us." 

As  we  keep  the  spirit  of  VE-day  we  realize 
that  while  we  may  reach  the  peaks  of  national 
Joy  we  cannot  plumb  the  depths  of  Individual 
sorrow.  The  great  tragedies  are  not  world 
calamities,  but  happenings  In  our  own  homes. 
We  want  wars  to  end,  want  to  see  all  battle 
flags  furled  In  a  "parliament  of  man.  a  fed- 
eration of  the  world,"  so  that  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  may  be  safe. 

It  Is  with  this  hope  that  we  look  to  the 
Conference  now  convened  In  California,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  a  name  for  peace. 
This  Conference  has  been  referred  to  as 
"the  loom  of  peace."  Of  It  there  has  been 
written.  "Here  on  the  loom  of  God's  will  and 
understanding  there  may  be  woven  a  won- 
derful new  world."  With  this  hope  In  our 
hearts  there  Is  cause  for  encourcgsment.  but 
throughout  there  must  be  greatness  and  the 
presence  of  Gcd. 

Since  World  War  No.  1.  we  as  a  people  have 
suffered  much  and  learned  much.  We  knov/ 
that  Isolation  Is  dead,  gone  as  Is  distance. 
Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  are  neighbors 
to  the  whole  world.  Your  address,  as  Is  mine, 
is  no  longer  Main  Street,  U.  S.  A.  We  live 
at  the  crossroads  of  the  continents. 

We  have  learned  In  the  school  of  bitter 
experience  that  any  effective  program  calling 
for  enduring  peace  must  be  predicated  upon 
both  Justice  and  power.  As  Pascal  put  it, 
"Power  without  Justice  is  tyranny.  Justice 
without  power  Is  meaningless." 

It  Is  well  that  the  conference  In  California, 
called  at  the  time  and  place  suggested  by 
one  who  gave  his  life  for  peace,  should  be 
held  while  the  forge  of  war  Is  hot  enough  to 
weld  the  nations.  With  the  stress  and  strain 
of  war  still  on.  despite  this  VE-day.  the  unity 
of  the  purpose  of  the  power  of  the  people 
has  not  been  lost. 

As  we  thank  God  for  victory  In  Europe,  as 
we  work  for  victory  In  the  far  Pacific,  and 
pray  for  peace  the  wide  world  over,  we  re- 
member the  men  and  women  In  uniform.  We 
shall  be  grateful  to  them  so  long  as  men 
plow  and  plant,  so  long  as  the  passing  years 
blossom  roselike  from  the  thorny  stem  of 
time,  so  long  as  church  spires  point  to  the 
common  heaven  of  the  Christian's  God,  so 
long  as  heroism  Is  honored  and  courage  com- 
mended, so  long  as  childhood  brings  cheer 
and  motherhood  has  meaning,  so  long  as  un- 
failing forces  hold  the  waters  of  the  sea  to 
the  shore. 

As  we.  members  of  the  Columbia  Klwanls 
Club,  a  body  of  builders,  consider  the  mean- 
ing of  VE-day.  we  firmly  resolve  that  a  way 
must  be  found  to  prevent  war,  all  wars. 
Proudly  and  with  thanksgiving,  but  with 
some  grief,  we  read  the  more  than  5,000 
names  on  our  Boone  County  service  board, 
some  of  them  studded  with  stars  and  In- 
scribed on  the  scroll  eternal.  Then,  looking 
to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  pray  that  there 
may  be  built,  on  the  sacrifices  of  America's 
sons  and  daughters,  a  monument  In  the  form 
of  enduring  peace,  strong  enough  to  equal 
their  valor. 

Such  Is  the  meaning  of  VE-day  to  you  and 
to  me. 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered 
from  San  Francisco  on  May  9  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Con- 
nally],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  from  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  at  San  Francisco.  Why  are  we 
here?  We.  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  gathered  here  In  response  to 
anguished  cries  from  every  stricken  land, 
from  every  home  from  which  a  gallant  son 
has  poured  out  a  hero's  blood,  from  the  heart 
of  every  mother  who  has  suffered  for  her 
loved  ones — anguished  cries  that  war  shall 
be  banished  and  security  shall  be  established. 
VE-day  is  here.  The  wicked  power  of  Nazi 
Germany  has  been  broken.  Victory  has  re- 
warded the  heroic  struggle  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  success  of  the  Conference  has 
become  even  more  Imperative  than  before. 
Our  valiant  soldiers  have  purchased  with 
their  blood  the  right  to  live  In  a  peaceful 
world.     This  time  we  must  not  fall. 

The  United  Nations  are  assembled  here 
with  high  hope  and  determination  to  erect 
an  international  organization  which  will  be 
strong  enough  to  outlaw  war  and  to  help 
bring  about  those  conditions  In  the  world 
necessary  for  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 

The  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United  Nations 
Declaration,  the  Moscow  Declaration  In  which 
Secretary  Hull  participated,  and  the  results 
of  the  Conference  at  Cairo,  Tehran,  and  the 
Crimea  together  constitute  a  magnificent 
background  for  the  charter  we  propose  to 
draft  here.  They  express  the  hopes  and 
asptratloiis  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
reflect  the  noble  purposes  and  high  objec- 
tives which  we  have  In  mind. 

The  international  organization  which  is 
envisaged  will  Include  a  General  Assembly 
In  which  the  smallest  and  weakest  state  will 
have  equal  representation  with  the  mightiest 
and  strongest.  The  Assembly  will  serve  as  a 
democratic  world  forum  and  center  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  whatever  their  origin, 
that  may  relate  to  International  peace  and 
security. 

The  Security  Council  will  be  endowed  with 
wide  authority  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  It  may  employ  sanctions, 
both  of  an  economic  and  military  character, 
If  such  action  becomes  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  world  peace.  However,  this 
is  a  peace  organization  and  before  sanctions 
can  be  employed,  recommendations  shall  be 
made  to  the  parties  to  settle  their  dltferences 
by  negotiation,  diplomacy,  conciliation,  or 
arbitration;  to  maintain  the  processes  of 
peace  and  not  to  employ  the  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  armed  force  until  all  other  remedies 
have  failed. 

Here,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  old  League  of  Nations  and 
the  new  organization.  At  San  Francisco  we 
propose    to    combine    might    and   right    by 
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creating  an  International  organization  rtrong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace.  The  League  of 
Nations  CDUld  not  go  that  far.  It  csuld 
recomnMnd.  It  cculd  propoee.  it  cculd  sug- 
gest, but  it  was  not  able  to  take  effective 
action  to  stamp  out  aggression. 

The  or^nlzatlon  will  also  establish  a  num- 
ber of  commissions  which  will  aid  In  ths  so- 
lution of  international  social,  economic,  cul- 
tural, and  hunuuiitarian  problems  and  will 
promote  regard  for  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms.  This  work  is  second 
In  Importance  only  to  the  task  of  keeping  the 
peace.  For  no  matter  how  carefully  we  build 
the  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
that  machinery  will  fail  unless  the  nations 
of  the  world  also  take  steps  to  root  out  the 
basic  causes  of  war. 

Ample  provision  will  be  made  for  amending 
the  charter  or.  If  the  need  should  arise,  for 
calling  a  special  conference  of  the  s'gnatory 
powers  for  a  reoonsideration  of  the  entire 
document.  Clearly,  the  charter  must  be  flex- 
ible enough  to  enable  the  new  organization 
to  function  smoothly  In  a  rapidly  changing 
world. 

The  Conference  has  now  been  in  session 
3  weeks.  All  things  considered,  a  splendid 
beginning  has  been  made.  As  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation.  I  am  glad  to 
adTlse  the  people  of  our  country  that  the 
Conference  has  been  effectively  organized  and 
has  already  made  great  progress  toward  the 
6ucce.^=ef\il  conclusion  of  Its  work  under  the 
leadership  of  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus. 
We  are  seeking  to  carry  on  the  policies  cf 
President  Roosevelt.  President  Truman,  and 
Secretary  Hull.  Secretary  Stettlnlus  hts 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the 
delegation,  co-president  of  the  Conference, 
and  chairman  of  the  Important  steering  and 
executive  committees. 

The  Conference  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  commleslons  and  committees  have 
bsgwi  their  work  on  the  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals.  We  face  a  tremendous  task  In 
considering  the  hundreds  of  amendments 
that  have  already  been  proposed.  They  must 
recsive  detailed  consideration,  first  in  the 
commltteea.  then  In  the  commtaeions.  and 
finally  In  the  plenary  sessions. 

Members  of  the  United  States  delegation 
have  been  assigned  to  membership  on  all  four 
important  commissions  and  on  the  respective 
committees  of  the  commissions.  It  will  thus 
be  possible  for  the  delegation  to  keep  In  cloac 
touch  with  all  developments  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  discusion  of  all  proposals  ad- 
vanced at  the  Conf<;rencc. 

Tou  have  probably  read  In  your  newspa- 
pers reports  of  disagreements  and  so-called 
controversies  at  San  Francisco. 

The  nations  are  not  yet  wholly  united  on 
the  question  of  trxisteeahlps;  certain  points 
remain  to  be  settled  The  vote  on  the  seating 
of  Argentina  was  net  unantmou.«.  but  the  d3- 
clalon  was  reached  by  the  democratic  method 
of  discussion  and  u  vote  which  cleared  the 
way  for  the  real  work  of  the  Conference. 
That,  to  my  mind,  was  what  counted  most 
In  this  matter. 

Of  eoUTse.  there  have  b?en  divergencies  of 
Tlew.  That.  howev««r.  is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness but  rather  an  evidence  of  strength  and 
of  wholehearted  effort  by  the  frank  exchange 
of  vlevTs  to  reach  final  agreement  upon  Im- 
pcHtant  quesuons.  When  the  Constitution  of 
the  Umted  States  was  drafted,  there  were 
many  disagreements  and  many  different  In- 
terests that  had  to  be  tumnoniaed.  Yet 
there  was  final  agreement  upon  the  great 
documsnt  which  has  served  us  so  long  and 
so  well. 

Here  at  San  Francisco  the  disagreements 
which  have  occurred  have  bien  far  less  im- 
portant and  far  less  nvunerous  than  the 
agreements  which  bave  already  been  reached. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  success  of  the 
Conference  and  the  long-range  security  of 
the  Uniud  States  and  unanimous  agreement 
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advantage.  This  ts  not  a  domestic  political 
problem.  It  is  an  American  problem  allect- 
lag  evr»ry  citizen  under  our  flag.  Every  farm, 
every  factory,  every  tU3lness,  every  home  la 
the  land  Is  affected.  Its  Euccesa  la  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  any  political  party.  It 
rises  above  the  political  fortunes  of  any 
individual.  It  lifts  its  head  among  tha  sub- 
lime things  that  affect  human  lives  and  hu- 
man happiness  by  bringing  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  goodwill. 

The  necessity  to  secure  Senate  ratification 
is  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  United 
States  Delegation.  The  resolution  of  the 
Senate  adopted  in  1843  favoring  participa- 
tion in  an  international  organization  for 
peace  was  an  important  step  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  are  exerting  every  effort  to  reach 
agreement  on  a  world  organization  whlrh 
will  meet  with  Lenate  approval.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Gt  ths  Senate.  I  am  deeply  desirous  and 
highly  hopaful  that  the  Delegation  may  be 
suec?sslul  In  Its  purpose.  Ssnator  Vandtn- 
BZRG  and  I  jhall  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
in  carrying  back  to  the  Senate  an  instru- 
ment which  we  can  endorse  and  which  we 
can  submit  to  the  Senate  with  a  feeling 
that  it  wUl  be  approved. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  brief 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Conference  and 
tha  activities  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion. It  is  devoting  earnest  and  latwrtoua 
effcH^  to  represent  the  best  interests  of  tho 
United  States.  It  nevar  loses  sight  of  the 
sublime  objective  of  world  peace  and  se- 
curity. In  approaching  that  goal  It  does 
not  neglect  our  own  national  rights  and 
Interests.  It  feels  that  the  United  States 
has  been  singularly  blessed  by  a  generous 
providence.  Rich  In  material  resources  and 
possessing  tremendous  mlllUry  and  naval 
power,  she  stands  foremost  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  With  stich  a  noble 
heritage  we  feel  that  the  United  States  has 
a  great  destiny.  We  feel  keenly  that  our 
tremendous  national  power  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  peace  rather  than  in 
the  cause  of  war.  We  feel  that  the  United 
States  has  a  particular  duty  to  civilization 
to  do  all  within  her  power  to  curb  agpvssors 
and  to  crush  and  overwhelm  cruel  and  savage 
attacks  upon  p?aceful  peoples.  Only  In  peaco 
can  nations  attain  their  highest  cultural  and 
moral  levels.  The  United  States  U  respond- 
ing to  a  clear  and  urgent  call  to  meet  this 
challenge.  We  shall  answer  that  challenge 
for  the  United  States.  Rising  to  her  high 
deitiny.  the  United  States  will  strive  to  roak« 
its  contribution  to  a  mighty  edifice  of  peace 
and  security.  Let  us  be  the  architecU  of  h 
stiuctuie  more  marvelous  than  one  built  of 
granite  and  steel.  Lst  us  create  a  temple 
of  law  and  reason  and  Justice  at  which  the 
nations  of  the  earth  may  submit  their  dis- 
putes for  peaceful  settlement. 

We  have  reached  the  crossroads.  Oue 
dark  and  sinister  sign  points  the  way  to  the 
old  order.  Another,  bright  and  shining,  di- 
rects  the  traveler  to  international  peace. 
There  is  no  question  which  road  we  must 
take. 
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KITENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NKBaAflKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16).  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
speech  on  the  subject  Our  Future  in  the 
Pacific,  which  I  delivered  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  on  May  15, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
radio  audience.  I  want  to  thank  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  for  this  op- 
portunity to  think  with  you  for  a  few  minutes 
on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  you  and 
to  me — and  to  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

That  subject  Is  the  disposition  of  the  Is- 
lands which  our  finest  young  men  are  pur- 
chasing with  their  blood  in  the  far  reaches 
of  the  Pacific.  Even  as  we  think  on  this 
subject,  some  American  marine,  or  soldier, 
or  sailor.  Is  dying  In  battle  tonight  for  Islands 
of  which  we  had  never  heard  before  the  war. 
The  subject  of  our  discussion  Is  as  close 
as  your  son  who  has  gone  forth  to  keep  Amer- 
ica free;  It  Is  as  Important  as  his  future  and 
the  future  of  millions  of  other  men  like 
him;  It  Is  as  urgsnt.  In  some  respects,  as  the 
battle  he  Is  now  fighting. 

It  Is  urgent  because  tonight.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  representatives  of  our  Nation  are 
meeting  with  the  represcintatives  of  other 
nations.  Our  representat  ves  are  helping  to 
determine  the  future  world  policy  In  regard 
to  the  Islands.  We  can  anl  should  help  them 
to  make  this  policy  because  they  represent 
us.  We  can  let  them  know,  through  letters, 
through  Congress,  through  editorials, 
through  speeches,  that  we  are  supporting 
them  every  step  of  the  v(ay,  particularly  In 
regard  to  American  possession  of  these 
Islands. 

There  Is  little  doubt  f.bout  what  should 
be  our  attitude  In  regard  to  these  Islands,  I 
think,  although  there  maj  be  seme  who  won- 
der whether  or  not  we  should  keep  them. 
Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  cf 
the  men  who  are  capturing  the  Islands. 
They  have  made  it  clear  that  our  Nation 
should  keep  the  islands,  I  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  to  make  sure  that  other  Americans 
will  never  die  in  again  a-;tacklng  the  Pacific 
beachheads  which  are  stained  with  American 
blood. 

Our  future  world  posit  ion,  our  most  im- 
mediate concern  must  be  with  the  control 
of  suitable  bases  both  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  In  the  Pacific  Ocsan.  But  because  our 
position  Is  more  secure  in  the  Atlantic  and 
bec.iuse  the  average  cltlten  Is  more  or  leas 
familiar  with  the  Atlantic  and  cur  needs 
there,  I  want  to  discuss  he  Pacific  area  to- 
night. 

We  as  a  nation  have  suffered  much  because 
we  had  Insufficient  bases  In  the  Pacific.  We 
have  now  been  fighting  for  more  than  3  years 
and  have  not  yet  reached  the  mainland  of 
Japan.  Had  we  possessed  adequate  bases,  we 
would  have  been  able  to  attack  the  Japanese 
on  their  own  mainland  long  ago— Just  as  we 
were  able  to  attack  Gerirany  using  the  land 
of  one  of  our  allies  as  a  base. 

This  war  has  taught  as  that  the  nation 
with  bases  Is  in  a  power  ul  position  to  con- 
trol th3  tradeways.  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, the  water  routes,  and  the  air  routes 
which  course  through  or  about  the  bases. 
We  have  seen  that  a  rini;  of  bases  can  make 
an  outlying  bsstion  thai  prevents,  or  makes 
costly,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  the 
homeland. 

These  bases  are  Impcrtant  now,  as  they 
will  be  Immediately  after  the  war  is  over. 
But  in  the  decades  to  come  they  will  be  far 
more  Important,  for  we  are  entering  the  air 
age.  By  air  Montreal  1j  300  miles  nearer  to 
Liverpool,  England,  than  is  New  York  City. 
The  airplane  saves  4  000  miles  between 
Chungking     and     Washlnston.    D.     C.    Air 


travel  cuts  down  distances  far  beyond  what 
most  people  think.  The  enemy  may  always 
be  near. 

Our  air  lines,  which  will  encircle  the  globe 
In  peace  as  In  war,  will  need  a  strip  of  land — 
an  atoll,  an  Island,  or  a  coral  reef— where  they 
can  seek  refuge  from  the  storms,  repair  a 
broken  part,  or  replenish  their  depleted  fuel. 
We  need  such  ports  of  call  everywhere — 
and  especially  In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific. 
More>  especially  do  we  need  them  for  pos- 
sible aerial  warfare  of  tomorrow.  What  we 
have  seen  In  this  war  of  the  work  of  the 
deadly  bomber  is  a  mild  display  of  military 
mischief  compared  to  the  devastating  ruin 
which  may  be  heaped  upon  populations  In 
any  future  war. 

If  mankind  were  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  en- 
gage In  another  World  War,  there  would  be 
gigantic  bombers  that  could  aim  their  de- 
molition charges  with  deadly  accuracy  to 
wipe  out  all  the  means  of  a  nation's  life. 
Even  more  terrifying  than  the  battleships 
of  the  air  may  be  developments  In  aerial  war- 
fare as  characterized  by  robots  and  rockets. 
Robot  planes  undoubtedly  will  be  developed 
that  can  be  maneuvered  by  remote  control 
and  be  able  to  strike  their  target  with  re- 
markable precision.  Rockets  will  be  so  per- 
fected that  their  power  for  destruction  will 
be  devastating. 

The  bases  to  which  I  am  referring.  If  they 
were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  could  be 
used  for  giant  robot  and  rocket  launching 
installations  to  carry  demolition  charges 
against  us — or  any  other  nation  they  wish  to 
destroy.  We  must  remember  that  on  these 
Islands  could  be  constructed  vast  warehouses 
for  supplies,  great  machine  shops  for  repairs, 
and  extensive  military  Installations  of  every 
kind.  The  nearer  these  bases  are  to  the 
country  which  Is  to  be  attacked,  the  better 
It  Is  for  the  attacking  power.  Therefore.  It 
is  essential  for  us  to  establish  real  control 
over  every  Island  territory  near  our  shores. 
Wr  usually  think  of  what  can  be  done  to 
our  seaboard  cities  If  an  enemy  with  bases 
nearby  should  attack  tis.  But  now  cities  do 
not  have  to  be  on  the  coast  to  be  destroyed. 
The  enemy  could  point  his  veapon  Just  as 
well  on  inland  cities,  to  cur  crowded  centers 
and  Industrial  areas.  The  whole  of  this  con- 
tinent would  be  a  part  of  the  battle  line  In 
any  future  war. 

We  have  an  unwritten  pledge  to  fulfill  to 
those  who  have  suffered  and  died  far  from 
their  native  land  to  gain  these  strategic  blU 
of  soil.  Shall  we  forget  the  2,000  marines 
who  suffered  and  bled  for  Kwajaleln?  Shall 
wo  forget  the  3,000  marines  who  either  fell 
dead  or  were  wounded  taking  Tarawa?  Will 
we  forget  the  7,000  Americans  who  offered 
their  blood  for  Peleliu?  Can  we  overlook 
tho  great  sacrifices  made  for  Iwo  Jlma  and 
Salpan  and  Okinawa,  where  the  flower  of  our 
American  youth  bled  and  died  that  you  and 
I  might  be  free? 

All  of  these  islands  must  be  ours.  Without 
any  further  negotiation  except  that  of  the 
recognition  by  the  other  powers,  we  should 
become  the  outright  possessors  of  ths  Mar- 
Ehalls,  the  CaroUnas.  the  Palaus,  the  Mari- 
anas, the  Bonins  and  the  Ryukyus. 

There  are  those  who  label  such  demands 
as  ••imperialism."  They  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  we  are  going  to  keep  these  islands 
to  exploit  the  poor  natives.  Such  a  thing  is 
not  In  my  mind,  as  I  know  it  Is  not  In  yours. 
We  would  not  keep  these  Islands  because  we 
wish  to  exploit  them.  V/e  would  not  stay 
there  with  a  whip  or  a  club,  but  with  the 
honest  desire  to  protect  our  children's  future 
and  to  lift  the  natives  to  higher  standards 
of  life  In  this  rapidly  developing  world. 

Our  possession  of  the  Philippines  serves 
as  an  example  of  what  we  would  do  in  aU 
the  other  islands.  We  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines unwelcomed  by  the  natives  and  with 
great    misgivings    In   America.     We    paBsed 


through  years  of  careful  administration  de- 
voted to  the  best  Interests  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Islands.  We  suffered  Indignities,  but 
finally,  when  we  were  understood,  the  great 
mass  of  the  Philippine  population  made  com- 
mon cause  with  \is  in  theh:  own  develop- 
ment. 

The  Islands  have  prospered  under  our  ad- 
ministration. The  natives  no  longer  consider 
themselves  subjects  of  Amerlcii,  as  do  colo- 
nials of  other  great  powers.  We  have  raised 
them  to  the  dignity  of  free  men — and  It  was 
as  free  men  that  they  fought  and  died  with 
our  soldiers  in  the  long  dark  years  when  they 
were  under  the  heel  of  the  Jap. 

Today,  there  Is  talk  of  a  trusteeship  for 
the  Islands  we  are  discussing.  What  would 
anyone  call  our  administration  of  the  Philip- 
pines? Could  any  trusteeship  have  given 
more  to  the  credit  of  the  trustee  than  that 
of  the  Philippines  to  its  American  adminis- 
tration? Yet,  we  owned  the  Philippines  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  By  all  the  concepU  of 
International  law,  we  had  complete  title  to 
them  and  annexed  them.  They  were  ours. 
And  yet,  there  Is  nothing  in  colonial  history 
which  matches  our  unselfish  stewardship  of 
the  interests  of  the  native  population. 

The  cultural,  political,  and  economic  ad- 
vance of  the  Philippines  is  what  would  take 
place  In  any  territory  consigned  to  our 
charge.  We  know  it.  Every  nation  knows  It. 
We  have  not  gone  Into  the  Pacific  seeking 
plunder.  We  have  never  waged  war  there  as 
aggressors.  We  were  not  animated  by  love 
of  conquest  when  we  took  Guadalcanal  and 
Tarawa  and  Iwo  Jima  and  Salpan.  Our  sol- 
diers took  those  Islands  as  the  defenders  of 
humanity.  They  fought  to  keep  our  country 
on  the  map  of  the  world  and  our  flag  flying. 

And  we  are  not  seeking  to  keep  the  islands 
to  oppress  the  natives.  We  are  seeking  to 
keep  them  so  tha*  no  future  aggressor  can 
shackle  us  and  so  that  we  can  remain  sover- 
eign and  free  as  a  nation  not  for  one  or  two 
decades,  but  for  all  the  long  years  to  come. 
We  want  to  put  the  shining  band  of  friend- 
ship around  the  globe,  so  that  when  our  aol- 
dicrs  come  back  this  time,  they  will  know 
that  their  comrades  did  not  die  In  vain. 

As  momentous  as  Is  the  present  great  strug- 
gle, just  as  momentous  are  the  deciaions 
v/hlch  we  must  make  In  the  interests  of  our 
continued  security.  I  believe  we  shall  not 
be  found  wanting  in  the  wisdom  which  our 
position  and  mission  in  the  world  demands, 
Great  men  In  the  past  secured  the  heritage 
we  enjoy  today.  Long  ago,  we  purchased 
the  Louisiana  Territory  for  oxir  southwestern 
defense.  We  bought  Alaska  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  bought  the  Virgin  Islands  from 
Denmark  to  bolster  our  defense  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal. 

We  do  not  envisage  conflict  with  any  great 
people  In  the  Pacific.  Our  stake  In  the  com- 
ing peace  Is  as  great  as  that  of  any  nation. 
We  want  to  construct  a  substantial  peace 
organization,  but  we  must  protect  our  own 
interest  in  whatever  may  be  the  structure 
of  any  post-war  concert  of  nations.  Our 
own  future  demands  it. 

As  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the  world, 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  very  central 
bastion  and  light  of  the  peace  to  come,  we 
are  entrusted  by  those  who  have  sacrificed 
EO  much,  with  the  Inescapable  responsibUlty 
cf  safeguarding  the  future  peace  by  perfect- 
ing ovir  strategic  position.  We  have  fought 
for  this  line  of  defense  and  spilled  the  blood 
of  our  best  men  to  secure  It.  If  we  abandon 
It  after  victory,  all  history  T7111  condemn  us 
r.s  having  been  unequal  to  the  glorloxis  taalc 
of  world  leadership  that  Is  ours  today. 

Let  us  think  tonight  of  the  men  who  died 
for  these  'slands— cf  those  who  sleep  in  ur- 
knovim  graves,  whose  name3  are  only  In  the 
heart  of  those  they  loved.  And  let  tis  re- 
solve that  their  sacrifice  shall  net  have  been 
In  vain. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CX)NGI5  ESSIOKAL  RECORD 


Cflilestones  on  the  Road  to  Peasce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

OF  MVk    JKBS£Y 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Map  17  (leoislative  dag  of 
MoH4aM.  April  16K  194$ 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th<!  Rscgbs  an  address 
entitled  "MDestones  on  the  Road  to 
Peace."  which  I  delivered  on  Sunday. 
May  13  1945.  before  the  Schley  Street 
Jewish  Congregatior .  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toaatmaster,  Rabbi  Kahcra  md  hon- 
ored fue«t»,  I  feel  It  *  Tery  special  honor  ro 
be  your  gtiest  spenker  here  this  evening,  and 
I  was  parttcuJarlT  happy  to  accept  yotir  Invi- 
tation lor  two  Important  reasons 

PSrst.  I  welcome  thi?  opportunity  for  Mrs. 
Smith  and  myself  to  bfcome  better  ac- 
quainted with  you  all  peraonolly.  We  are 
happy  V>  m«et  ht^rc  with  you  on  thla  Im- 
portant oceaalon  wlien  you  are  ceiebratlnK 
th«  thn^leih  annlvenary  of  the  fcan<hng  of 
your  synagogue  In  Newark. 

My  itecond  reaaon  for  wantinf  to  be  here 
la  to  express  to  you  In  person  the  profound 
feeling  of  gratitude  I  hB\-«  m>-aelf.  ar>d  I 
fe*i  all  the  ctvUtzed  peoples  of  the  world 
should  hare,  to  the  Jewish  people  who  as  n 
raot  "cradled"  the  fine  spiritual  heritage  of 
tbe  world  today.  At  a  time  when  the  Ro- 
man Bmplrt  dominated  the  world  and  was 
teAehhig  the  fol»e  doctrine  of  polytbetsm. 
your  ancestors  discovered  the  profound  tru  h 
that  there  was  one  God— your  Jehovah — ^the 
aame  Jehovah  v:ho  Is  now  the  God  of  all 
mankind.  You  gave  to  tbe  world  Moaes  and 
th«  Ten  Cooamandmeat^.  but  beyond  th^t, 
you  gave  to  the  Christian  world  tlic  founder 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Sxmon  on 
the  Mount. 

And  now  we  are  all  worklni?  toother  here 
In  America  as  clt'.iens  of  one  great  country, 
demonstrating  that  government  of,  by.  and 
for  ail  tbe  people,  without  regard  to  race, 
creect,  or  color,  is  able  to  tmite  otn*  people, 
and  by  that  united  effort  to  prevail  against 
the  forces  of  evil  whlcfa  only  recently  have 
tbreatened  the  destruction  of  ovir  dviiiza- 
tlon. 

I  am  profoundly  interested — and  I  know 
you  are — la  the  post-war  world  that  will 
emerge  after  all  these  present  strug^Vcs  have 
t>«en  brought  to  a  conclusion.  I  rejoice — 
as  I  know  you  do — In  feeling  that  our  great 
country  is  going  to  take  its  sbare  of  reapon- 
siUltty  In  the  organlsaUon  of  the  world  for 
the  preservation  of  the  future  peaca, 

DurLug  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen 
In  the  United  States  the  evolution  of  a  na- 
tional conviction.  We  have  moved  from 
hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
safety  of  our  cooperation  in  some  form  of 
world  program  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  to  a  deep  national  conviction  that  thia 
is  very  definitely  tbe  way  ahead  for  us. 

In  IMJI  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
the  April  and  December  meetings  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  which  went  on 
record  committing  cur  party  to  the  principle 
of  international  cooperation.  In  September 
of  1943  there  assembled  at  Mackinac  Island. 
In  Michigan,  a  group  of  Republican  leaders. 
which  included  Senators.  Members  of  the 
House,  all  of  our  Republican  governors,  and 
certain  members  of  the  national  comooittee. 
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of  which  I  had  the  priviJege 
which  group  formatly  Issuef 
declaration. 

Here  were  three  steps  In 
psrty  looking  toward  a 
shortly    afterward    tbere 
bright  resolution  tn  tbo 
aUves,  and  the  CcniiaUy 
S:Miate.  both  paased  by 
tisan  votes. 

AlmosA  siaaultaneously 
tlopated  for  tbe  United 
agreement,  whicb  declared 
p!e.    At  both  tbe  Republican 
Conventions   of    1944    the 
firmed. 

In  the  fall  of  1944  and  fol 
ventlons.   tbe  Dunibartou 
were  lield  under  tUe  leaders 
ent  Secretary  of  State,   and 
lowed,  as  is  now  well  known 
ference,  the  Mexican  couiei 
tepee,  and  now  the  United 
ei;ce  in  San  PrancUco. 

This  succession  of  events 
upon  as  milestones  on  Uie 
ir  we  look  upon  tbem  as 
rood  tiiat  we  are  traveling, 
that  no  one  of  these  mi 
deaUuatiou,  we  can  get  the 
of  the  entire  movement, 
will  make  us  realize  that  w 
Ing  is  nut  flual  perfecttcn 
groplugs  for  a  new  world, 
rers.    Yalta  was  a  very  distinct 
this  progress  With  all  Its 
all  Its  subsequent 
aie  real  difllcultles  at  San 
will  be  more,  but  I  predict 
contradiction  that  San 
other  and  signlQcant  mllestche 
us  far  along  the  road.     Le 
perfection  from  San  Franc 
expect  progress  and  let  us 
progress  Is  made. 

In  all  these  discussions  I 
Interested  m  the  way  in  which 
nations  of  the  world  will  lool : 
of  the  right  relationship  of 
nations   to    the    whole 
And  within  all  of  the  states 
weak,  which  the  organization 
protect,  it  will  be  vitally 
mine  the  right   approach 
minorities  and  the  ways  in 
norities  can  be  most  effeeti 
In  the  liie  of  the  peoples 
live. 

We  cannot  find  the  answer 
of  the  weak  states  and  th 
at  once,  but  we  must  realize 
lem  is  also  one  of  evoluttoi 
milestones  of  progress  alorg 

There  has  been  much  taih 
tional   bill  of  rights  being 
tiie  San  Francisco  agreenaenie 
cerely  that  there  can  be  a  stf  rt 
direction,  but  here  again  we 
we  are  dealing  wtth  peoples 
widely  separated  geographic 
by  racial  traditions,  and  p'ej 
ail.  by  diverse  ideologies  and 
minds  of  western  Europe 
function  differently  from  th<i 
tral  Europe,  the  Near  East, 
the    Par    East.     Because    w 
think  that  certain  standards 
right,  it  does  not  necessarily 
other  minds  will  have  the 
of  right,  and  it  certainly  w 
for  us  to  try  and  impose  ou' 
others. 

It  does  seem  to  me.  howevjer 
find  a  universal  conunon 
think  of  freedom  In  Its 
absence  of  physical  control 
or  group  of  Individuals  over 
other  individuals  or  groups: 
of  tlie  right  of  those  who  arc 
lect  thc£e  who  are  to  govern 
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ntily  above  ail  and  underlying  all.  If  we  crm 
tlunk  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity as  a  fundamental  ngirt  of  both  indi- 
viduals and  nations. 

These  simple  conceptions  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity  seem  to  give  us  a 
neiv  vision  of  what  we  mean  wl^en  vre  oppose 
ditcrimlnaitons  because  of  raee.  creed,  or 
color;  when  we  fight  all  prejudices  or  perse- 
cutions because  of  race,  creed,  or  color; 
what  we  mean  when  we  look  forward  eagerly 
to  tbe  flowertng  of  an  ultimate  human  broth- 
erhood of  understanding  and  toloranca. 

With  the  bringing  to  a  suocesslul  coiu;lu- 
sioA  of  the  war  in  Europe,  A<mericans  every- 
where are  doing  some  new  and  haid  think- 
ing— thinking  of  each  otter,  thinking  of  the 
real  caiises  of  the  war.  thinking  of  our  prcs- 
pccts  of  avoiding  a  future  war — which,  if  it 
does  come,  may  well  destroy  the  civilised 
v;-orld.  Tills  problem  is  yours  and  miixe.  It  is 
every  AmerKan's  problem  to  study  with  tL« 
utmost  care  the  tremendous  and  magnificeut 
results  aclileved  in  this  present  war  by  the 
cooperation  between  the  workers  ard  maBage> 
ment  In  Indtutry,  the  farmer,  Government 
and  business,  between  all  groups  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Whca  the  heart  of 
America  was  threatened  from  enetuies  with- 
out, the  ranvparts  were  guarded  by  a  spirit 
of  national  unity  never  before  cchleved  iu 
tills  cuuniry.  Tbe  results  of  Americ.''.n  p.o- 
(iuctiou  tiiat  has  brought  about  the  destiuc- 
tion  of  tl:e  international  gaxkgtter,  dictator 
nations  and  their  evil  leader*,  weie  achieved- 
becauae  the  forces  of  this  country  united  to- 
gether  in  the  bond  of  a  comnaon  purpose. 

It  Is  of  that  unity  that  we  are  talking 
tonight,  because  if  we  lose  that  unity 
through  carelemneM  or  laok  of  de&ire.  then 
tlie  things  for  which  many  of  our  sons  have 
died,  are  lost  to  us  forever.  The  grave  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  this  post-war  period  cannot 
be  solved  if  the  American  people  divide  into 
hostile  groups,  sections,  or  classes.  Racial 
and  religious  hatreds  have  no  place  in  build- 
ing the  freedom  which  we  hold  so  dear  in 
America.  If  they  are  allowed  to  come  into 
existence  and  flourish,  then  we  too  in  tiiia 
country  will  be  threatened  with  the  same 
danger  that  has  destroyed  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  these  hatreds  are  beinij  constantly 
nourished  from  evil  sources.  To  claim  that 
thoy  do  not  exist  is^  but  a  way  of  closing 
our  eyes  to  their  existence.  This  is  not  the 
true  American  way  to  treat  diseases  of  this 
n.iture.  We  must  recognize  these  whisper- 
ing campaigns  not  only  against  Jews,  but 
against  Catholics  and  Negroes  also.  It  is  our 
duty  to  counteract  the  constant  stream  of 
propaganda  that  would  destroy  the  national 
unity  that  placed  this  Nation  iu  the  fore- 
front of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

If  the  day  ever  comes  In  this  country  when 
tolerance  gives  way  to  internal  enmltieG, 
persecutions,  and  discrimination,  the  end 
of  this  glorious  Nation  will  be  in  sight.  It 
is  well  to  remember  right  now  that  the  dan- 
gers of  Intolerance  must  be  faced  by  the 
Government.  If  Intolerance  succeeds,  then 
free  government,  as  we  know  it  in  this  coun- 
try, is  at  an  end. 

I  have  noted  wtth  keen  Interest  the  In- 
troduction in  certain  of  our  States  of  legis- 
lation such  as  the  F.  E.  P.  C,  which  is  de- 
signed to  combat  Intolerance  and  preju- 
dice. This  legislation  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  a  law  such  as  this,  properly 
administered,  will  be  of  tremendous  aid  in 
bringing  enlightenment  to  our  people.  We 
have  before  us  in  the  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  Federal  measure  for  the  creation 
of  a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee, 
While  I  am  not  one  who  belie vee  that  we  can 
legislate  riglit  human  relationshipa,  certainly 
a  measure  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
elimination   of    the    accumulation    of    cen- 
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turles  of  hatred  will  be  another  milestone 
on  the  road  to  peace. 

There  are  many,  and  I  place  myself  among 
them,  who  believe  that  what  we  have 
achieved  during  the  last  5  yeiirs  in  this  coun- 
try in  national  unity,  may  be  possible  of 
accomplishment  on  an  international  scale. 
We  cannot,  of  cotirse.  solve  a  problem  of  this 
size  overnight,  but  Just  as  we  are  gathered 
here  tonight  to  give  thanks  \X)  Almighty  God 
for  His  aid  In  this  great  con  lict  for  the  sur- 
vival of  free  men,  so  do  we  ask  His  divine 
guidance  in  the  Conference  now  being  held 
at  San  Francisco.  From  all  parts  of  the 
world,  men  of  practically  all  nations  have 
gathered  in  a  sincere  endeavor  to  create  some 
sort  of  organization  that  may  bring  into 
existence  an  International  unity  so  that  our 
civilization  may  survive.  In  San  Francisco 
today  these  delegates  are  gathered  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  of  solving  problems  that 
have  caused  our  unrest  and  that  have  re- 
sulted in  chaos  and  destruc-ion  in  8d*many 
countries  of  the  world. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of 
the  situation  which  I  know  is  very  close  to 
the  hearts  of  everyone  here  I  refer  to  the 
tragic  plight  of  th«  Jewish  people  brought 
about  by  the  devasUtlng  and  shamelers 
persecutions  of  the  Hitler  regime  in  Germany 
and  the  Nazi  control  of  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Europe.  These  horrors  have  shocked  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us.  and  I  look  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  the  pitiful  remnam;  of  the  Jewish 
people  who  formerly  lived  hi  central  Europe 
as  the  first  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  after  the  world  o-ganlzation  now 
being  formed  In  San  Francisco  is  set  up. 

With  the  liberation  of  Europe  we  all  hope 
and  pray  that  many  of  these  now  homeless 
Jews  may  be  able  to  return  to  their  former 
homes  In  Europe,  where  they  may  take  their 
places  m  the  new  clvlllzatlcn  being  brought 
to  life.  Where  that  cannot  be  done,  homes 
must  be  found  for  them,  and  it  is  certainly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  tradltlDnal  home  of  the 
Jews  in  Palesthie  which  so  many  of  them 
ardently  hope  to  return  to.  may  be  opened  to 
their  further  Immigration  and  settlement 
under  the  guiding  protection  of  a  soundly 
conceived  United  Nations  trusteeship.  This 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  the  Immediate 
approach  to  the  Palestine  problem. 

In  discussion  with  ofBclals  of  the  War  De- 
partment recently.  I  learned  of  the  large 
number  of  men  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  are 
serving  In  the  various  branches  of  our  armed 
forces.  Official  figures  shew  that  approxi- 
mately 500.000  men  are  serving  at  thte  time 
and  that  more  than  8.200  h:ive  received  cita- 
tions for  valor  and  merit— many  of  them 
posthumously.  The  splendid  record  also  in- 
cludes over  226  rabbis  who  are  serving  as 
chaplains  and  3  have  already  given  their  lives 
that  boys  of  all  faiths  mlgh*.  have  the  spirit- 
ual strength  to  carry  on. 

You  may  be  Justly  proud  of  this  magnlfl- 
cent  contribution  to  the  forces  of  freedom. 
It  Is  only  natural  In  reviewing  thU  great  con- 
tribution of  your  people  that  names  of 
Jewish  men  who  have  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice come  quickly  to  mind— such  as  General 
Rose,  Lieutenant  Berman.  cf  Paterson;  Pvt. 
Bernard  Goldberg,  of  Atlantic  City,  and  your 
own  Pvt.  (1st  cl.)  Louis  Schiffler,  of  Newark, 
one  of  the  very  first  to  give  his  life  so  that 
we  might  all  gather  here  tonight  as  free 
men.  The  names  of  the  heroes  are  endless- 
all  of  your  faith— how  proud  you  are  of 
these  men  and  Justly  so.  How  proud  I  feel 
tonight  that  in  this  great  land  of  ours,  men 
of  all  faiths  have  Joined  in  heart  and  mind  to 
guard  the  ramparts  so  that  the  cradle  of 
liberty  may  forever  remain  the  beacon  light 
of  freedom  to  all  people  everywhere. 

We  are  soberly  rejoicing  over  the  news  of 
the  victory  in  Europe.  This  victory  has  been 
achieved  by  the  blood,  sweat,  and  toll  of 
millions  of  people  of  all  races,  religions,  and 


creeds.  Our  United  States,  composed  of  peo- 
ple whose  ancestors  came  from  every  corner 
of  the  earth  know  now  that  it  can  no  longer 
live  alone  and  should  no  longer  live  alone. 
We  will  emerge  from  this  war  the  most  pow- 
erful and  Influential  Nation  in  the  world,  but 
It  Is  vitally  important  for  us  to  accept  that 
position  with  humility  and  consecration. 
We  cannot,  if  we  would.  Ignore  the  resposi- 
bllities  of  leadership  that  will  l>e  ours,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  we  will  accept  our  share 
of  that  responsibility. 

Let  us  lock  forward  courageously  and 
with  faith  to  the  victory  of  human  freedom 
throughout  the  world  and  to  the  setting  up 
of  a  world  organization  to  preserve  that  free- 
dom. Freedom,  the  unity  of  people,  and 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  mankind,  are 
the  ultimate  conditions  of  lasting  peace. 


Arthur  Wcichel  Wins  National  Farm 
Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  news  item  from  the 
Clinton  Daily  News,  of  Clinton,  Okla., 
honoring  Arthur  Weichel  of  Custer 
County.  Okla.,  on  his  winning  a  national 
farm  honor: 

All  Staftoiid  iNvrriD  As  Neighbor  Weichix 
Wins  National  Farm  Honor 

Unless  It  rains  and  the  roads  mire  up.  about 
two-thirds  of  Stafford  community  will  be 
in  attendance  next  Saturday  morning  at  a 
breakfast  honoring  Arthxir  Weichel,  Custer 
County  farmer  chosen  for  Skelly  Oil  Co.'a 
agricultural    achievement    award    for    next 

week. 

A  gocxl-sized  segment  of  the  Stafford  popu- 
lation will  be  there,  because  when  Weichel 
was  informed  of  the  honor  and  asked  to  invite 
his  neighlwrs  to  the  breakfast,  he  inquired. 
"All  of  them?"  In  Stafford,  he  explained, 
one's  neighbors  are  everybody  who  lives  in 
the  school  district. 

The  Weichel  well-wishers,  with  the  Weichel 
family  and  relatives,  will  meet  at  6:30  a.  m. 
at  Harry's  Cafe  to  eat  breakfast  as  guests  of 
Skelly  Oil  Co.,  then  they  will  listen  to  the 
N.  B.  C  radio  program  at  7  that  will  spot- 
light Arthur  Weichel  as  top  agricultural 
news. 

The  way  Arthur  Weichel  makes  news.  In 
the  opinion  of  Lloyd  Burllngham.  Skelly's 
farm  reporter.  Is  by  his  agricultural  produc- 
tion record  of  the  past  year,  combined  with  a 
bit  of  history  for  the  past  6  or  7  years. 

EIGHT  HUNDRED  ACRES  IN  7  TEARS 

Weichel  Ijegan  farming  in  Custer  County  11 
years  ago.  With  a  minimum  of  livestock  and 
second-hand  equipment,  he  rented  a  farm,  but 
In  1938,  he  had  scraped  together  a  small  down 
payment  and  bought  three-fourths  of  a  sec- 
tion. In  2  years  that  480  acres  was  paid  for. 
By  1940,  by  hard  work  and  saving,  the 
Welchels  had  their  present  800  acres  paid  for. 
had  built  a  well-furnished  new  home  and  new 
barns,  and  had  accumulated  a  fine  layout  of 
machinery  and  a  Hereford  herd  of  65  head. 

Last  year  the  Weichel  farm  produced  6.500 
bushels  of  wheat,  300  of  oats,  130  tons  of  grain 
sorghum.  300  bushels  of  com,  5,600  pounds  of 
sweetclover  seed,  12.000  pounds  of  pork,  30.- 
640  pounds  of  beef,  and  1.900  dozen  eggs. 


This  year  the  Weichel  prospects  include 
300  acres  of  wheat,  100  acres  of  oats.  150 
cattle,  and  100  acres  of  sweetclover. 

Weichel  has  signed  an  agreement  with  the 
upper  Washita  soU-conservatlon  district  to 
put  into  effect  a  complete  soil  and  moisture 
conservation  program  on  his  800  acres. 

"COMMTTNTTf    MAN" 

His  farm  work  is  heavy,  but  Weichel  still 
finds  time  for  community  work.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Stafford  Board  of  Education, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion administration  board,  a  trlple-A  com- 
mitteeman, a  member  of  the  Kiawasha 
R.  E.  A.  ccxjperative  and  active  in  Red  Cross 
and  Lutheran  Church  work. 

These  are  the  factors  that  the  agricultural 
achievement  award  committee  considered  in 
naming  Weichel  for  next  year's  honor. 

The  Weichel  family  will  receive  a  $100  War 
bond,  an  achievement  pennant,  and  a  scroll 
In  recognition  of  their  achievement.  On 
hand  for  the  presentation  will  l>e  Mrs. 
Weichel  and  the  three  children,  Oleta,  13; 
Clifford,  7;  and  Eloise,  2. 


Presidential  Succestioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or   OEORCU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recgkd  an  editorial 
from  the  Savannah  Evening  Press  for 
Thursday.  May  10,  1945,  commenting 
upon  the  suggestion  advanced  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  former 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  Postmaster  General,  re- 
garding presidential  succession. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  reported  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 

A  very  timely  and  Important  suggestion  has 
come  from  James  A.  Farley,  former  Democratic 
national  chairman  and  Postmaster  General, 
and  now  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Coca- 
Cola  Export  Corporation.  Speaking  in  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa..  Mr.  Farley  has  directed  attention  to 
the  Presidential  succession  and  the  possibUlty 
of  grave  complications  arising  under  the  laws 
as  they  now  stand. 

After  presenting  statistics  Ehowlng  that 
seven  times  in  our  short  hlBt<3ry  the  Vice 
President  has  succeeded  to  the  highest  office 
because  of  the  death  of  the  man  the  people 
had  selected  as  Pr<»ident  and  that  at  eight 
other  times  the  country  has  been  without  a 
Vice  President  because  seven  Vice  President* 
had  died  in  office  and  one,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
resigned,  Mr.  Parley  thinks  it  is  high  time 
that  serious  attention  be  given  to  the  laws 
governing  the  succession  beyond  the  Vice 
Presidency.  He  also  directs  attention  to  the 
complications  that  might  arise  between  the 
election  of  a  President  and  Vice  President  and 
the  Inauguration  should  death  remove  the 
principals. 

With  constitutional  and  congrewional  au- 
thority. It  is  now  provided  tliat  should  a 
Vice  President  who  had  become  President 
die  in  the  latter  office,  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, based  on  seniority  and  beginning  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  would  succeed  to  the 
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PrKMency.  "But.''  Mr.  Pteicy  points  out.'* 
this  Tulma  »  qowtiosi.  XJattr  aar  prtmvt 
method,  a  Viee  Pmidect  vteo  suocee<ta  to 
the  Prastdencf  it  tn  tbe  uzuqv*  poaltlon  of 
beiBg  able  to  dieoae  his  o«n  turcMKir  witb- 
o«t  nferrace  to  tbe  electorate.  In  his  case, 
a  vacancy  caoaed  by  bis  daath.  resignation, 
or  removal  U  OUed.  as  I  bave  stated,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  whom  he  appoints,  sub- 
ject only  to  Senate  conftrmatlon.  This  poe- 
Elhle  short -clrcuttlng  of  tbe  electorate  Is  a 
gap  In  our  democratic  procedure  that  "we 
have  not  yet  aolved." 

Tbere  are  other  u^MCts  to  the  problem 
of  succession  that  Mr.  Farley  sees  as  possi- 
ble sources  of  conftislon.  "U."  he  points  out, 
'the  President-elect  and  tbe  Vice-President- 
elect should  both  die  before  January  20. 
there  Is  now  no  provtaion  either  in  the  Con- 
.  Btltntlon  or  In  the  literal  statutes  which 
would  provide  for  a  sacoeesor  to  the  highest 
office  In  tbe  land.  Presumably,  tbe  Hotise- 
e:ect  meeting  on  January  3  could  pass  some 
kind  of  law  of  succession  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, but  here  once  more  another  real  pos- 
sibility arises.  If  the  House-elect  should  be 
closely  divided  in  iu  membership,  so  closely 
divided  that  a  deadlock  might  result,  then 
conceivably  the  date  of  January  20  might 
arrive  and  pus  wiill*  tbe  Houaa  fought  over 
the  question  of  control." 

It  Is  Mr.  Kr)ey*B  Mem  that  a  commission 
should  be  set  up  to  study  the  whole  problem 
of  the  succession  to  tbe  Presidency,  report- 
ing for  coniMcratioii  nicb  leglalatian  as  may 
be  necessary.  As  toual.  Mr.  Parley's  sugges- 
tion appears  to  be  aoond. 


Discharge  Petitim  far  Aifi-f«ll-Tax  Bill 


EXnEO^SfON  OF  REIifARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORCE  M.  KNDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  itSPBESENTATIVES 

W^nesiap.  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  BENOeR    lilr.  Spe&ker,  I  have 
been  askiaff  my  ooUe*CMes  to  sign  a  di^ 
charge  petition,  to  bring  the  anti-poll- 
tax  bill  onto  tbe  floor  of  tbe  House  of 
Representatives  so  tbat  it  can  be  voted 
on.    The  House  Judkuary  Committee,  it 
is  o^ioQs.  viil  never  rqpcut  this  bill  oat. 
The  House  Judicterjr  OMunlttee  is  well 
aw»re  that  ttie  Bouae  lifeinbers  approve 
of  this  bill.    It  has  bad  thorong h  discus- 
sion both  In  comznlttee  and  tn  debate  be- 
fore this  body.    Two  similar  bills  have 
had  overwhelming  approval  of  the  House 
memberaihip. 
Oaring  the  yeais  fewer  and  fewer  peo- 
--jple  have  aciiv^  defended  the  poll  tax. 
SotiK  have  been  persuaded  that  it  is  not 
consonant  wtUi  a  republic:  some,  need- 
ing its  protection,  have  simply  changed 
their  tactics.    They  no  longer  defend  the 
iaiMeasibie  poll  tax  as  a  preooBdition  to 
veUag.    They  ciaiai  violation  of  States' 
rights:  they  chdan  that  the  educntjofnal 
system  of  poll-tax  States  would  suffer  for 
lade  of  this  in-gotten  tax. 

This  year  they  have  chosen  another 
argumffit  OMder  which  to  operate.  They 
ajw  tririag  to  dIscMdtt  the  method  of  dis- 
cJnrgiog  a  ooaHAittee  by  petition.  Lei 
us  lUUHlBe  the  boldness  of  ttiis  attempt. 
"Hj*  Tight  of  petition  is  an  ancient  and 
honorable  ono.  embedded  in  the  BfTl  of 
Rights.  Petition  by  majority  combines 
two  old  American  principles — the  right 


of  petition  and  majority  rule.  When  a 
bill  is  brought  to  the  flior  of  the  House 
by  the  discharge-petition  route  over  half 
of  our  Members  have  J  signified  either 
their  belief  in  the  virtu^  of  the  cause  or 
their  belief  in  the  wisdokn  of  the  major- 
ity. I 

AtMi  is  this  discharge-l petit  ion  method 
sotne  new  and  insidious  Innovation?  No. 
Our  founding  fathers  thought  through 
and  around  the  proble^i  of  how  to  get 
good  bills  before  the  Hbuse  for  consid- 
eration. They  thought  lof  two  methods: 
One  is  con^deration  by  i  legislative  com 
mlttee  after  hearings;  the  other  is  that 
a  majority  of  the  Memisers  can  ask  for 
the  right  to  vote  on  a 
petition.  One  is  as  old 
second  method  was  us 
the  House  and  Senate 
Standing  Rules  of  Senai 
XXVI.  The  use  of  thejmotion  was  dis- 
continued from  the  Foriy-first  Congress, 
1869  to  1871.  through  tie  Forty-seventh 
Congress.  But  a  real  need  for  such  an 
alternate  route  to  the  flpor  of  the  House 
caused  it  to  be  reestablisned  in  the  Forty- 
eighth  Congress.  1883  ti)  1885.  In  1910, 
in  tbe  Sxty-flrst  Congrks.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  reported  aj  rule  which  was 
adopted  without  amenc  ment  as  section 
4  of  rale  XXVIII.  Sorie  changes  have 
been  made  In  the  rule  since  then 
been  considered  an  es.sfntial  tool  which 
needed  sharpening  occ4sionally.  But  it 
is  very  clear  that  from 


ill  by  dist±arge 
the  other.   The 

d  frequently  in 
in  early  days, 
section  2,  rule 


charge  petition  has  been  an  established 
legislative  procedure.  It  is  not  only  re- 
spectable and  correct,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  circulation  In  the  House  system. 
We  must  not  let  our  arteries  harden.  We 
must  guard  the  flexibility  of  our  proced- 
ure Just  as  carefully  as  we  guard  the 
purity  of  majority  rule. 

If  you.  my  colleagues,  are  annoyed  at 
having  to  sign  discharge  petitions,  I  can 
see  you  being  annoyed  next  at  having  to 
vote  on  bills  in  subcommittee  and  in 
committee— eventually  you  can  become 
just  too  annoyed  at  having  to  vote  at  all. 
Government  by  decree,  without  the  pos- 
sibitity  of  popular  opinion  acting  as  a 
pressure,  would  be  so  much  simpler, 
would  it  not? 


I■^)•rts  Subject  to  Duty,  but  Admitted 
Free  by  Executive  Action 


1919  on  the  dis- 


Imports  subject 
(Free  entry  oi  "W  ar  Materials 


to  duff  but  admitted  free  of  duty  by  Executive  aeticn 

I  wrcbasad  atwaad,"  uader  F.  vctHire  Order  yi'l  o(  May  30.  1M2.  aaJ  free  entry  ol 
"mrrchaodise  ls  an  act  «r  inlernationai  court^sy'^ 


Comn  odity 


JM<i<tulT»  and  hevnw^- 

fanned  beef,  including  «>ni(*l  hoef. 

Tailov.  beef  wd  nuiUon  (e<l|ble). 

'i^wnatoes.  canned 

f  nnO»rw(T  nil  fedit<!r> 

.MoJa.««es  fhlw^strap) „ 

Malt  liquor?  ■  heer) 

Aoinwl  and  vrs«rtai>le  prnducts  (hrmfnod)'. 

Tallow.  he«fan<j  mutton  (inedible;. 

Brlsties,  sorted  sr  prepared. 

Fe«ttier8  for  beds 


r.crepeiwle 

Kubber  ttr««  and  lubes  (or  ai 
Cooonut  oil 


lUMDoUlea. ^. 


imd  ratton  ntidn.  n.  s.  p.  f. 
(at>rks,  uM  i>lvmofaaii 


type  rapparrl«-ool): 


iu4nubetaMs.  n.  s.  p.  L 

aad  VKtr) 


(KXVaeiBc 


Bapweed  ail  (not  dcnalurcd) 

S'Oatiowft  oO  tdenatared;...].. 

Linae«d«il 

Rrpreased  oil.  n.  s.  p.  1. 
Textiles: 

Cotvm  falnics  with  fnt 
Jul*'  burlaps  ukI  otkerwow 

Silk  puo<is.  niisdUaoeous 

Wortl.  finer  than  .'fts,  worsted 

Cifti  CMifent. , 

ArLaalarviirfat 

Wool,  carhouired: 

deati  ertrif€iit».,,.. ... 

ActimI  «ki*iaM 

Wooi  wearing  apparel  and 

PiPtreVuni  prw»a«^: 

A\  HtHMi  ("awilinr  (I 

U»$  <ikl  an«l  (uflofla ^ 

01a!<g  for  optk«I  instnuoenu. 

Vkn  (varloas  srsrtc?) 

V!rt»Tiesi»e.  do»d-h«ira«l. 

tlraphrip  frvst.-illir;^ 

Meioi^  jutd  LmmufcictMMB: 

S'et-l  nil-;  

Tsrlct  rr  nwsel.'.  fnr  hflMrtnr  i 
Iftm  and  )n«<el  manufarturrs.  i 
Hrass  ui^aauiacturesi.  n.  <:  |i.  f^ 
.\Iaii4r.in4aie  ores  i/njctpt  tiaii     . 
TiiTjr.^pn  are  and  pon<wtrat/f 
M«)yh*»M]»Hi  iir»or  twitwili 
Aliuaamni: 

Meuiaad  ottoys,  criida  . 

TTtjIp?!.  >hr«  I*.  lr,;r>i.  rnd?. 

Manufac'iur*-.-;.  n.  s.  p.  f.. 
Copiw  (ore.  ronceniratex,  rei4ilu5.  unrcflned,  and  refined  in 
111)^013.  plates,  or  bars;  U'-  c. 


tc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A,  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 


Imports  free  of  duty,  1942 


Colt 


Quantity 


.  8,  p.f „ 


(xade)  m.  r.).. 

(t  r.)_- 

<«.<•.) 


Poonda. . 
Pounds... 
Pflcmdfi... 

Pounds 

Ualkms.. 
OaioM... 

Poonda... 

Pouads... 

PmiDds 

Pouads... 

N'uaaber.. 

Pounds... 
rOallons... 
\PDnnds.... 

Poands... 


Pounds 


Pooada.. 


Ponnds. . 
Ponnda. . 

Peonrb.. 
Pounds.. 


Barrete.. 

JatrebL-^ 

Pounds. 


Po 
Po«ii4s. 


N' 


Pounds. 
Pcmutls. 

Pooada. 

founds. 


Short  tons 


i4.im.m 

Z«7.401 

5.M3.»U 

15.  S:i.  773 

W.fln?.3N 

i.fln.iei 

7.  ass.  two 

41.337 

]3,aBi.;» 

1.46?.  688 
ll.W'.SW 

s.7n.«ii 
3.258.aeo 


SSMM 


2S8.>iS5,m 
4M.M(X112 

s.««.m; 

6,<33.4a5 


fiS.«)2 

1(0S.C&1 

9BLf8H 

Kcn-vtai 

M.2I8.bl4 
12,8M.RIf) 

«M.i«e 


S«,  2M,  S2.'5 

13.1lt,<W2 

7M.K8 

aw.  218.  707 

n.:47.coi» 


Value 


liOSs  of 

dtity  cir 
revenue 


»1,liI«.4fiO 

2*2,437 
1,381.644 
8.176,W» 

67«ki>» 

413,  »7 
187.796 
]».  WO 

iK.m 

4iH.04« 
7«3.  Ul 

'    t3>.£eo 

334. 4S2 
1.  IS5.f<?» 

172. 23B 
I61.1ti6 

140.«&.n.3» 


2,  7R7.MR 

emrTs 


378.  MH 

iin.9M 

4.77I.K4 
S]4.l«a 

?,iai,OM 

1.M.1I4 

7, 173.  ens 

It;  274.  rat 

ssKsm 

31.300. 1G7 

?.im.rzs 

l.KI8,171 


(35.877    137,0E5,GC5 


$444.4)19 

(.3.  Mn 

4HS.  .MS 

42.394 

{4U.M0 

130^%' 

I,S79 

2S.280 

27.4*'* 

4H,«M 

:;:«>7.836 

501. 37> 
M.273 

caa4a4 

ai.340 

178. 4M 
K.Sfil 

104.  757 

88.A3m932 


2.  537. 384 


fifc.417 
4in,u31 

.VS.  277 
:,  .'M.  (44 

7X«30 
l.'i^.)«M* 

1t8M 

rti,tai 

7S2.,H5l 

iJQ.37>l 

1,  ('71,  321 

C  N9,  541 


6.03S..<Sfil 
fiB2. 875 
719,222 

a),8n),ao7 
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Imports  subject  to  duty  but  admitted  free  of  duty  by  Executive  oction— Continued 


Imports  free  of  duty,  1943 


Commodity 


Cnit 


Metais  and  manufacturers— Continued. 

Copper  wires  and  cables,  covered  with  materials 

Ores,  flue  dust,  and  mattes  0.  c.) 

Bullion  or  base  bullion,  pigs  and  bars  fl.c.) 

Zinc: 

Ores  (1.  c.) - 

Blocks,  pigs,  or  slabs 

Quicksilver  or  mercury - 

Metal  manuftictures,  n.  s.  p.  f * -< 

Machinery  and  vehicles: 

Radio  apt>aratus  and  parts • 

Tolepraph  and  telephone  apparatus  and  parU 

Electrical  goods  and  parts,  n.  e.  s .- 

Klectrical  machinery,  such  as  locomotives,  etc 

Steam  ensines,  reciprocating -- 

Intcrnal-c<mibuslion  engines y-" 

Mctal-worting  machinery,  power  driven,  and  parts 

Machinorv  an<l  parts,  n.  e.  s.  (ptcept  apricultural) 

Automobile  truck.t,  valued  $1,000  or  more  each 

, Airplanes  and  parts: 

Airplanes .......... • ..... 

Engines ...........— -- -- 

Other  parts .-" i.W"i"""C 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles  (metal  chief  value) 

Chemicals  and  related  products: 

Coal-tar  products:  ..  •     ,> 

Acetanilide.  etc.  (not  medicmal) . . 

Explasives  (except  smokeless  powder) 

Ethyl  alcohol. '- 

Ammonium  nitrate ................. 

Liquid  anhydrous  ammonia 

Lime,  chlorinat*<l  (bleaching  powder).. 

Aluminum,  hydroxide  (refined  bauxite) • 

Phosphorus - ."uVn 

Chemical  elements,  salts,  etc.  (no  alcohol) 

Explosives  and  umraunition: 

.Smokeless  powder 

Cartridges  and  shells,  empty 

All  other,  n.  e.  s 

Miscellaneous  war  materials:  „j.  ...„  x 

S^cientinc  instruments,  etc.  (optical  goods,  etc.) 

Rifles,  breech-loading,  valued  over  $50  each 

Guns,  parts  and  accessqries ----- — • 

MUitary  equipment  and  supplies,  miscellaneous 

Taoers,  fuses,  night  lights,  and  chemical  signals      

Enuipment  and  supplies  for  reiJairing  and  outfitting  vessels. 
AU  commodities,  less  than  $100,000  in  value 

Total  under  Executive  Order  9177 

Total  under  international  courtesy 


Pounds... 

Pounds. . . 
Ponnds... 

Pounds... 
Pounds.. 
Pounds.. 


Quantity 


Valuo 


1,582.503 

98.300.484 
850, 37t.  £82 

454.773.406 

41.024.712 

2,778.879 


Number.. 


40 


liossof 

duty  or 
revenua 


Number-. 

.Number. - 
Number.. 


Pounds... 
Pounds... 
(lallons... 
Pounds . . . 
Pounds... 
Pounds... 
Pounds... 
Founds- . . 


Founds... 


Number-. 


20 

5 
31 


112,000 

924,100 

982,291 

1(17,345,236 

»,  063, 950 

1.3, 079.  500 

43.002,403 

286,075 


538,000 


614 


Grand  total. 


C  456. 144 

2. 932.  R.15 
35.  797.  159 

8,  712. 336 

1.086.081 

6,303.627 

6S2.880 

13,578.030 

1,007,060 

3.587,971 

160,785 

699.021 

775,628 

5, 332. 477 

3,951.991 

191,489 

13.S,000 

251,  ««7 

7.  746. 240 

H)3,790 


151.049 
445,538 
342.839 

3,292.061 
982,019 
243.  471 

1.414,847 
102, 987 
420,790 

193,705 

9. 389, 002 

15.237.664 

370. 515 
106,600 
7, 250. 166 
4.543.035 
117.  (M4 
9, 374, 841 
3,877,119 


$222,985 

147.451 
17, 009,  396 

6, 457. 281 
564,090 
694.719 
307,291 

3,399,4.''>3 

325.612 

896.  WS 

42.  44S 

69.9(12 

13.%  735 

l..Vi9,74l 

1.  a*!.  793 

47.  !<72 

40.500 

75.  497 

2, 323.  872 

73.706 


68.260 

2(i5,179 

147.344 

1,073,452 

7'M,5»3 

39,239 
215,012 

22.886 
105, 197 

116,223 
2,816.701 
3.047.533 

148.201 

34.645 

1,57a  034 

908,607 

46.81S 

1,874,96 

775.424 


41 4. 761,. '•20 
100, 522, 582 


524, 2S4, 102 


164,142,813 
.•«,  343, 057 


214,485.870 


Summary  of  imports  and  revenue  loss.  1942 

ECcct  of  Executive  action   In  transferring  dutiable 
items  to  free  list) 


Dutiable  imports  that  were 
admitted      into      Lnited 
States  free  of  duty  under— 

Value  of  im-    Revenue  or 
porU,  1942      duty  loss 

■)  Ex(?cutivc  Order  9177.  as 
w  ar     materials    ,  pur- 
phnvr.)  ahroad     ........ 

1414,761,520 
109. 522.  562 

$164, 142,81o 

(6)  As  an  ac-t  of  international 
courtesy 

50,  343.  C57 

Total "- 

624.284,102 

214,4S.\870 

source:  Compiled  from  official  report  of  United  States  imports  (or  1942.  issued  by  '^■^^^^^^^^l^,^;^^^^ 
Kf^T-The  items  in  this  table  were  subject  to  duly  in  1942  but  were  made  free  of  duty  by  Executive  action  aa 
india^aboteTtso  the  table  lists  only  commodities  of  $100,000  or  over  m  value. 

his  death,  in  Los  Angeles,  over  radio 
station  KFWB  by  Judge  J.  P.  T.  O'Con- 
nor.   AU  of  the  radio  stations  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  upon  announcement  of 
the  death  of  our  great  President,  im- 
mediately canceled  all  of  their  programs 
and  devoted  their  time  to  expressions  of 
regret  and  eulogies  of  our  fallen  leader. 
Judge  OConnor  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  late  President,  having  served  as 
Comptroller    of    the    Currency    of    the 
United  States  from  1933  to  1938;  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  ex  officio  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  P.  D.  I.  C.    Immediately  after 
passage  of  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  bill  by  Congress 
he    organized    the    Corporation    which 
commenced  its  activities  upon  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  the  two 
other  members  of  the  board.    In  1940 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
as  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  California. 
Judge  O'Connor's  tribute  follows: 
The  sudden  passing  of  President  Roosevelt 
a  few  hours  ago  has  shocked  the  entire  world. 
We  met  In  Madison  Square  Garden  21  years 
ago  on  opposing  sides  of  a  great  political  con- 
troversy.   He  nominated  Alfred  Smith  for  the 
Presidency,  while  I  seconded  the  nomination 
of  William  O.  McAdoo  for  the  same  office. 
Returning  from  the  platform  to  my  seat  in 


Franklin  DeUno  Roo$eTelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 
Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  t  ibute  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  President,  Prankhn  Delano 
Roosevelt,  deUvered  about  2  hours  after 


my  delegation,  Roosevelt  put  hla  hand  out 
and  greeted  me.  commending  my  addr«n. 
The  friendship  that  began  at  that  moment 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  It  haa 
been  a  warm  friendship  down  through  the 
years. 

From  1933  to  1938  I  served  under  this  great 
leader  as  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
United  States,  and  In  this  capacity  and  also 
as  Vice  President  of  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  and  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  official  matter  frequently.  During 
the  first  year  when  we  were  rebuilding  th« 
banking  structure  of  the  Nation  these  con- 
ferences were  rather  numerous. 

It  is  dlflRcult  to  speak  of  the  passing  of  a 
great  friend  when  one  Is  still  stunned  by  the 
blow  of  his  passing.  The  emotion  one  expe- 
riences retards  the  process  of  reasoning — yet 
I  could  not  forego  the  Invitation  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend. 

While  I  have  many  personal  memories  of 
the  President,  time  did  not  permit  a  search  of 
memory  nor  an  examination  of  my  records  to 
disclose  some  of  the  more  important  inci- 
dents while  I  was  In  Washington.  Let  me 
mention  Just  one  or  two. 

I  sat  at  President  Roosevelt's  desk  one  aft- 
ernoon during  the  latter  part  of  his  second 
term.  I  told  him  the  country  would  demand 
that  he  run  for  a  third  term.  He  thought 
for  a  moment,  lighted  his  cigarette,  and  said, 
with  a  trace  of  sadness  In  his  face,  "No.  Jefty; 
I  want  to  go  to  Hyde  Park.  My  library  la 
about  finished;  I  am  tired;  I  want  to  do  some 
writing  and  make  an  occasional  speech." 
President  Roosevelt  meant  that;  and  if  it 
had  been  left  for  him  alone  to  decide,  he 
never  would  have  been  a  candidate  for  a 
third  term,  and  never  a  candidate  for  a 
fourth  term. 

On  another  occasion  I  was  discussing  with 
the  President  plans  for  celebration  of  Lis 
birthday.  I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  one 
of  the  committees  In  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
was  extremely  happy  over  the  way  the  coun- 
try had  been  celebrating  his  birthdays  and 
the  relief  that  had  come  to  crippled  chil- 
dren through  the  contributions  made.  He 
said  "I  hope  If  the  people  Ond  it  convenient 
to  remember  me  on  my  birthday  after  I 
have  gone  that  It  will  be  used  for  some 
humanitarian  purpose." 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  his  birthday  will 
always  be  remembered;  and  when  we  have 
won  the  battle  against  the  disease  of  In- 
fantile paralysis,  then  we  should  continue 
to  stamp  out  other  diseases,  such  as  cancer 
and  tuberculosis,  and  make  this  work  the 
greatest  monument  to  his  memory.  It 
should  be  a  living,  breathing  monument, 
rather  than  one  cast  In  bronze  or  cold  stone. 
Some  called  him  Chief;  some  called  him 
Skipper;  his  secretarial  staff  called  him  Boss. 
I  recall  hearing  a  speech  he  made  honoring 
the  memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  under  whom 
he  had  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  when  he  said,  "Woodrow  WUson  wUl 
always  be  my  Chief.' 

The  skipper  has  gone  to  sea— his  last  voy- 
aee  I  am  sure  If  he  could  have  selected 
a  place  to  say  farewell  to  the  world.  It  would 
have  been  Warm  Springs,  Ga.— a  quiet,  peace- 
ful spot,  far  from  the  political  storms  whlc^ 
broke  above  hla  head  during  his  long  and 
distinguished  career.  Warm  Springs,  a  mcd- 
est  place  far  from  official  life,  among  the 
crippled  children  whom  he  loved  and  helped. 
"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me  '  is 
a  message  that  has  come  down  through  th3 
ages— he  lived  that  gospel— not  with  empty 
words,  but  In  actual  deeds.  Amid  these  quiet 
surroundings  with  no  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment near  him,  the  greatest  man  living  in 
the  world  sUently  set  sail  on  his  voyage  to 
the  distant  port  from  whence  vo  traveler 
has  ever  returned.  The  turbulent  seas  upon 
which  he  haa  sailed  for  no  many  years— at 
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times  through  hurricanes  which  have  broken 
other  craft,  became  instantly  calm,  and  the 
skipper  wa«  at  last  at  peace. 

FTesldent  Harry  8.  Truman  will  carry  on 
the  work  of  cur  great  fallen  leader.  Harry 
8.  Truman  is  a  strong  man  of  wide  expe- 
rience, a  fearless  man.  a  man  who  came  out 
of  the  very  aoU  of  the  Middle  West.  His  out- 
standing work  as  chairman  of  the  Important 
committee  which  saved  the  Government 
many  hundre<f8  of  millions  of  dollars  In 
wasteful  war  spending,  is  only  one  criterion 
of  the  work  of  this  great  public  servant.  I 
count  him  a  warm  friend  of  many  years.  He 
needs  the  help  of  every  citizen  to  carry  this 
tremendous  burden  that  has  fallen  upon  his 
fboulders.  Tou  will  not  fall  him.  If  you  do 
you  have  failed  our  great  leader. 

I  fully  realize  how  futile,  bow  inadequate, 
these  few  extemporaneous  remarks  are  In 
paying  tribute  to  otir  late  President.  Prob- 
ably at  some  future  time  when  recovery  from 
the  shock  sflords  clearer  thinking  and  emo- 
tions are  less  dominant,  a  worthier  expres- 
sion on  this  tragic  event  will  be  pos&ibie. 

For  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  the  troubled 
years  have  passed.  The  critics  are  silent. 
The  lovers  of  liberty  over  the  world  bow  their 
beads  In  prayer.  The  boys  in  battle  witness 
their  Commander  In  Chief  stricken  on  the 
very  threshold  of  victory — an  irreparable  loes. 
The  ages  claim  him.  Honored  with  his 
friendship.  I  can  sUll  hear  his  voice  and  see 
the  light  in  his  kindly  eyes;  an  Inspiration 
for  the  years  ahead. 

Only  one  comforting  thought — God  knows 
best. 


Air  Power  Doomed  Reich 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cAurosKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concluding  phase.s  of  the  war  in  Europe 
have  turned  up  many  new  and  terrify- 
ingly  convincing  demonstrations  of  the 
role  of  air  power  in  modem  warfare. 
Among  these,  however,  is  one  that  espe- 
cially should  be  pondered  by  Americajxs 
because  it  was  the  carefully  assayed 
opinion  of  the  Nazi's  highest  land  gen- 
eral, the  strategist  who  en'^lneered  the 
break-throughs  m  1939-40.  Marshal  von 
Rundstedt.  Receiving  Allied  corre- 
.^pondents  immediately  following  his 
capture,  von  Rundstedt  told  them  that 
air  power  was  the  most  decisive  factor 
in  the  defeat  of  Germany.  One  news- 
paper headlined  this  story.  'Air  power 
won  war  for  Allies,  says  von  Rundstedt." 
Another.  "Air  power  doomed  Reich." 

Therefore.  I  have  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  first  paragraphs  of  the 
news  story  of  May  4  on  the  von  Rund- 
stedt Interview  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rkcord.  where  they  may  be 
studied  by  the  country  and  preserved  as 
a  testament  to  this  terribly  potent 
weapon  which  in  the  future  shall  help 
keep  the  peace  it  haa  so  Importantly 
helped  to  win. 

In  view  of  this  most  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  efBcacy  of  air  power,  it  also 
seems  appropriate  to  include  a  news- 
paper column  by  Marquis  Childs  that 
appeared  a  few  days  later — May  7 — pay- 


ing tribute  to  our  own  Get  i 
commanding  general, 
I  also  ask  unanimous 
tribute  follow  the 
von  Rundstedt. 


H.  H.  Arnold. 

Artiy  Air  Forces. 

consent  that  this 

quotation  of  Marshal 


German 


Jut It r 


[Prom  the  Washington 
May  4,  1945 
An  PowxR  or  Aixiia  Seal^ 

voM      RcNDsrrEDT     Sat: 

DxAO  But  Not  bt  Sxhcidk 

Told 

(By  Louis  P. 

WrrH  DxiTED  States  S 
4  —Field  Marshal  Karl  Gerd 
admitting  complete  German 
day  he  regarded  air  power 
sive  factor  in  the  Releh's  mi 

Wearing  his  marshal's  ui 
Knights  Cross  of  the  Iron 
decorations,  the  former 
la    the   west    received    c 
chateau  where  he  Is  held 

Marshal    von    Rundstedt 
the   other   factors   in 
order: 

1.  Lack  of  fuel,  both  oil 

2.  Destruction  of  the 

3.  Germany's  loes  of  raw 
such  as  Romania. 

4.  Smashing  of  the  hom< 
tions  such  as  Silesia  and 
attacks. 

Bowing  stiffly  to  the 
shal  von  Rundrtedt  seated 
sofa  and  replied  to  every 

He  said  in  his  opinion 
not    by    suicide.     He 
Fuehrer  died  In  Berlin. 


Byenlng  Star  of 

RocH's  Fate. 

KzLicvEs     Hm.Ea 

CoaaxspoNDENT 

Locdner) 

Evt^H  Armt,  May 

von  Rundstedt, 

defeat,  said  to- 

the  most  decl- 
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SLMTD  GXNEXALS 

Nervously  ptifSng  at  an 
and  in  crisp  Prussian  tones. 

1.  American  generals  are 
as    Is    Marshal    Montgomery 
Army.     They  have  learned 
World  War. 

2.  The  D-day  Invasion 
both  regarding  the  exact  tl 
although  the  locality  had  figifred 
man  calculations. 

3.  The  western  Allied  arm 
cessfuJ  a  war  of  movement 
the  Reich  made  on  France  1; 

4.  The  so-called   von 
offensive  in  the  Ardennes 
ordered  by  Hitler  with  the 
scapegoat.     It  was  Germany 
chance  to  avert  disaster.     It 
ceeded  if  supplies  and  resetves 
been  brought  up  as  quickly  ai 
could  move  up  from  the  souih 

5.  Germany    Qghts    on 
utterances,  both  in  the  east 
cate  that  it  is  a  fight  for 

6.  Germany  would  have  wo^i 
for  British  certainty  that 
would  help. 

TAKKN    PRISOIfI|t 

After  answering  the  first 
Ing  Hitler,  von  Rundstedt 
fore  I  say  anything  else  I  mi^st 
personal    remark.     I'm    not 
choice.     I  was  taken  by  forc^ 
a    military    hospital.     I 
yielded  myself  up  voluntarily- 
have  been  the  most  desplca 
cer  ccu'd  do.     I  would  have 
in  hand." 

Regarding  Hitler's  death, 
not  heard  the  radio  for  days 
current  bad  been  cut  off  at  h 

"I  feel  satisfied,  however 
la  dead.    Either  he  was  wounded 
a  result  of  these  wounds 
fell  fighting,  or  he  died  unde  ' 
the  pressure  of  events  uixm 
never  will  I  believe  he  put  an 
1  fe.     That  was  not  in 
i:attire." 
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(Prom  the  New  Tork  Post  of  May  7,  1945] 

Blastino  or  Rzich  bt  Am  a  Testimonial  to 
Arnold 

(By  Marquis  W.  ChUds) 

Washington. — In  most  newspapers,  if  it 
got  in  at  all.  it  v.-as  a  email  item  buried  on 
the  inside  by  the  sensational  news  of  mass 
surrender  In  Europe.  Tet  It  marked  the 
homeward  progress  of  one  of  the  very  great 
heroes  of  this  war — one  of  the  authors  of  the 
victory. 

The  one-paragraph  item  reported  that  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold.  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
had  stopped  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a  visit  on 
his  way  back  from  an  inspection  tour  of 
European  air  units.  In  Rio,  President  Vargas 
had  given  htm  a  top  Brazilian  decoration. 

During  the  past  week,  Gsrmau  field 
marshals  and  industrialists  have  testified 
that  it  was  our  air  power  which  blasted  away 
their  hope  of  victory  before  Allied  lorces  In- 
vaded the  continent.  Those  of  us  who  have 
traveled  through  shattered  Europe  did  not 
need  that  testimony.  We  saw  something — 
inevitably  a  small  fraction — of  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  from  the  air. 

The  author  of  that  destruction  was  Gen- 
eral Arnold  He  had  the  courage  to  go  all 
out  on  a  program  of  fighter  and  bomber 
construction  that,  In  its  inception,  seemed 
fantastic.  He  bullied  that  program  through. 
He  risked  everything  on  Its  success. 

On  Arnold's  judgment,  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  thrown  into  the  con- 
struction of  B-178  and  fighter  bombers.  If 
they  had  failed,  then  the  blame  would  have 
fallen  on  Arnold.  It  would  have  come  down 
on  him  like  a  ton  of  brick. 

General  Arnold  has  been  perfectly  well 
aware  of  that.  It  was  one  reason  why  h3 
sometimes  seemed  to  b^  boastful  and  brash. 
That  was  a  defensive  reaction. 

battled  skxpticism 

Then,  too.  he  was  constantly  battling  the 
s'^eptlclsm  and  doubt  of  the  ordinary  indi- 
vidual, who  simply  could  not  take  In  the 
meaning  of  this  new  weapon.  Intelligence 
reports  showed  what  was  happening,  but 
there  were  few  who  could  credit  those  re- 
ports. Sometimes  when  we  met  with  him  in 
off-the-record  sessions.  General  Arnold  blus- 
tered at  us. 

I  can  understand  that  bluster  now.  We 
were  still  back  in  the  preair  age.  We 
couldn't  believe  what  this  big  man  with  the 
bellicose  look  was  telling  us. 

There  were  times  when  he  himself  found 
It  hard  to  credit  the  secret  reports  out  of 
Germany.  It  didn't  seem  possible.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  any  people  could  stand 
up  under  so  much  punishment. 

Field  Marshal  von  Rundstedt  told  how  his 
armies  lost  their  mobility.  The  bridges  and 
rail  lines  of  France  were  destroyed.  That 
was  von  Rundstedt's  explanation  for  the 
German  failure  to  drive  the  Allies  cut  of 
Normandy. 

The  Ardennes  offensive  succeeded  during 
the  first  stages,  said  the  old  field  marshal, 
with  a  little  show  of  pride.  But  massive  at- 
tacks from  the  air  made  It  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  Germans  to  move  up  reserves. 


Contribution  of  Motion  Picture  Industry 
to  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  califobnla 
IN  THE  HOtJSB  OF  REPRESEirTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1945 

Mr.    PATTERSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  say  a  fe  7  words  on  the  ma- 
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jor  contribution  to  the  war  effort  that 
tiie  motion-picture  industry  has  made. 

Our  boys  overseas  have  received  a  valu- 
able form  of  entertainment  and  relaxa- 
tion in  this,  America's  favorite  indoor 
sport.  It  has  brought  home  closer  to 
these  fighting  men.  and  given  them  a 
few  hours  of  escape  from  the  necessary 
hardships  they  are  undergoing. 

On  the  home  front,  civilian  workers, 
and  families  of  service  people  have  been 
brought  to  understand  the  nature  of  this 
total  war  and  the  enemy  we  fight, 
through  the  mediiun  of  the  screen. 

These  two  points.  I  behtve  make  up 
the  greatest  part  of  the  job  dons  by  the 
motion-picture  industry,  in  the  name 
of  the  war  effort.  The  other  factors  it 
has  contributed  are  many.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  acting  profession  have  given 
of  their  time  most  generously;  to  enter- 
tain our  troops,  to  develop  pitched  en- 
thusiasm on  the  bond  drives  and  for 
Army  and  Navy  relief.  The  other  pro- 
fessions represented  in  this  vast  indus- 
try have  also  given  in  whatever  manner 
they  could  do  best.  The  technicians 
have  left  their  positions  and  entered 
into  services  where  they  are  most  need- 
ed: writing,  directing,  filming,  and  pro- 
ducing training  films  for  the  armed 
forces. 

The  motion -picture  industry  has 
worked  In  the  proverbial  manner  of  the 
theatrical  world.  They  have  carried  on 
the  show  for  our  country  in  Its  need. 

We  cv^e  our  thanks  to  th3  men  and 
women  of  this  group  for  proving  that 
it  too,  can  go  all  out  'o.  war,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  We  may  certainly 
be  proud  of  our  mot  ion -picture  Industry. 


Salaries  of  Federal  Judges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
in  the  Record  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  State  bar  of  California,  the  Los  An- 
geles Bar  Association,  and  the  Lawyers' 
Club  of  Los  Angeles  ursing  the  passage 
of  H  R.  2181,  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
all  Federal  judges.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Hobbs,  and  I  un- 
derstand is  receiving  considerable  sup- 
port. , 

It  seems  that  the  time  is  opportune 
to  make  a  real  examination  of  the  sal- 
aries of  Federal  judges,  as  well  as  ol 
other  officers  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  appears  to  be  an  extremely  wide 
range  In  Judicial  salaries.  Judges  of  the 
highest  court  in  New  York  are  each  paid 
$25  000  a  year,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
S25  500  The  Intermediate  Appellate 
courts  are  paid  from  $17,000  to  $27,000 
with  larger  salaries  to  the  presiding 
Judges,  while  the  trial  courts'  salaries 
range  from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  There  is 
a  wide  range  of  salaries  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  for  State  judges.    In  my 


own  State.  California,  the  legislature  Is 
considering  bills  increasing  the  salaries 
cf  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  from 
$13,000  to  $15,000:  the  Chief  Justice  from 
$14,000  to  $16  090  and  the  appellate 
courts  from  $12,000  to  $14,000;  and  in- 
creases are  being  considered  by  Connec- 
ticut. Delaware.  Maine,  and  Fiorida  and 
other  States. 

The  voters  are  taking  a  deep  interest 
in  this  matter.  In  a  recent  municipal 
election  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
is  my  home  city,  the  voters  increased  the 
salary  of  the  mayor  by  a  large  majority— 
from  $10,000  to  $18,000,  and  other 
municipal  officers,  including  members  of 
the  city  council. 

The  supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County 
have  endoi-sed  by  resolution  the  increase 
in  salaiies  of  State  judges. 

Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
legal  profession  appreciate  the  need  for 
increased  salaries  for  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary <f  we  are  to  altract  men  of  wide 
experience  to  these  positions.  A  very 
careful  study  and  argument  for  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  2181  has  been  prepared 
by  Judge  Harold  Stephens,  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  I  wish  to  direct  the  members'  at- 
tention to  this  carefully  prepared  argu- 
ment which  is  on  file  with  the  committee 
con.'-idering  the  matter. 
The  resolutions  referred  to  follow: 

BESOLtmON    or    LOS    ANGELES    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar 
Association  that  a  measure  has  been  Intro- 
duced in  Congress.  H.  R.  2181.  which  is  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  salaries  of  all  Federal 
judges  by  €5.000  a  year:  snd 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  increase  In  the 
salaries  of  the  Federal  judiciary  since  1926; 

and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Ckjurt  of  the  United 
States  in  1939  upheld  a  statute  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1932  imposing  income  taxes  on 
the  salaries  of  all  judge  appointed  after  the 
ennctment  of  such  statute:  and 

Whereas  recently  In  the  Public  Salary  Tax 
Act  of  1939  Congress  has  provided  that  the 
salaries  cf  judges  who  took  office  before  the 
passage  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  should 
be  Included  in  gross  income  for  Federal  in- 
come-tax purposes:  and 

Whereas  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  very 
BubstantlaUy  in  the  last  20  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Increase  In  the  salaries  of  all 
Federal  judges  by  15.000  a  year  will  only 
have  the  effect  of  approximately  restoring  to 
the  Federal  Judges'  Income  the  amount  taken 
therefrom  by  income  taxes  and  the  increaced 
cost  of  living:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Jtesolved,  That  this  asEOCiaticn  favors  the 
Increase  In  the  salaries  of  the  Federal  judges 
in  the  amounts  provided  for  in  said  measure. 
H  R  2181,  and  recommends  that  said  in- 
crease be  put  Into  effect  immediately;  and 
be  It  further 

Risolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  to  each  Congressmen  from  dis- 
tricts within  Los  Angeles  County. 

BXSOLtmoN  or  the  state  bar  or 

CALirCWNLA 

Resolved.  That  the  SUte  bar  approves  the 
Increase  in  salaries  of  United  States  judges 
provided  for  in  H.  R.  2181.  but  favors  such 
Increases  being  put  into  effect  Immediately, 
and  not  being  delayed  as  In  said  bill  pro- 
vided: and  It  was  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Callfoml*  Senators  and  Rep- 
resenUtives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 


SUtes   and  to  such  other  persons  as  m>y 
be  Interested. 

EESOLtrrioN  or  the  lawtibs"  club  or 

LOS   ANGELES 

-Whereas  there  is  now  pending  In  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  bill  H.  R.  2181,  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  certain  judges  of  the  United 
States:  and 

•Whereas  raid  bill,  if  passed,  would  In- 
crease the  salaries  of  the  officers  therein 
named:  and 

•Whereas  bill  H.  R.  2181  appears  to  provide 
for  more  fair  and  adequate  compensation  for 
Federal  judges  than  Is  now  allowed:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

•'Resolved  by  the  Lawyers'  Club  of  Los 
Angeles.  That  the  aims  and  objects  of  bill 
H.  R.  2181  appear  to  t>e  in  the  best  public 
interest,  and  we  therefore  approve  said  bill. 
We  recommend  that  it  be  made  effective  Im- 
mediately." 

The  above  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
members  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Lawyers'  Club  of  Los  Angeles  at  Its  meeting 
held  on  Tuesday.  April  10.  1945.  and  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  the  members  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  members  on  Wednesday,  April  18. 

1945. 

Irving  E.  Read. 

Prcsidettt. 


V/hich  Road  Shall  We  Follow  In  Our 
Postwar  Era? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/ILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  offi- 
cially proclaimed  VE-day  Tuesday.  May 
8  he  announced  an  event  which  the 
American  people  have  long  desired. 
This  date  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
multitude  of  developments  which  will 
claim  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Unless  these  new  situations  are 
solved,  then  the  serious  matter  of  pre- 
serving our  form  of  government  and  our 
American  way  of  life  challenges  atten- 

When  the  historian  chronicles  the 
story  of  the  present  age  he  will  relate 
how  the  Nations  Capitol  was  trans- 
formed on  December  7. 1941.  Into  a  place 
v,^here  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  centered 
and  where  domestic  and  foreign  policies 
vere  shaped,  the  effect  of  which  directly 
concerned  all  peoples  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  That  was  the  date  when  the 
Japanese  made  their  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  and  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  declarations  of  war  by  the 
United  States  of  America  against  Axis 
Nations. 

In  the  march  of  events  from  that  day 
until  Sunday.  May  6.  1945.  when  Ger- 
many signed  an  unconditional  surrender 
document  In  favor  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  oc- 
cupied a  position  which  it  had  never  be- 
fore taken  throughout  its  history.  It 
had  to  undertake  preparations  for  a 
world  war  and  at  the  same  time  change 
over  from  a  domestic  peacetime  econ- 
omy to  a  wartime  economy.     In  all  of 
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these  developments  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  v,as  placed  in  a  position 
of  world-wide  importance. 

Public  pronouncement  has  been  made 
following  VE-day  that  the  job  is  only 
half  done  and  that  there  must  be  no  let- 
down in  our  war  effort  until  Japan  sur- 
renders. We  are  all  in  accord  with  this 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  As  your  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  during  these  history - 
making  days  I  have  supported  the  war 
effort  in  every  way  possible.  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so. 

When  World  War  developments  made 
necessary  the  boilding  of  an  Army  and  a 
Navy  and  an  Air  Force  in  this  country 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  industrial 
East  was  ready  and  willing  to  grab  all 
orders  for  war  goods  and  leave  the  Mid- 
west stranded  with  its  unemployment 
problems  and  other  imprints  of  the 
depression.  Men  were  out  of  work. 
They  were  leaving  home  and  going  else- 
where to  seek  employment.  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  Midwest  found  it  nec- 
essary to  battle  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  demanded  that 
the  Government  and  the  administration 
place  orders  for  war  contracts  and  mate- 
rials in  the  Midwest  and  opposed  the  pol- 
icy of  giving  all  contracts  to  the  indus- 
tries located  in  the  East.  I  joined  with 
my  colleagues  in  this  program,  and  we 
were  eventually  successful.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts,  industries  were  devel- 
oped in  Minnesota^  At  the  head  of  the 
Lakes  shipyards  were  constructed  and 
boats  were  built  for  the  United  States 
Government  in  Its  war  effort,  and  in  this 
industry  employment  wax  furnished  to 
large  numbers  of  men.  In  one  of  these 
shipyards  alone,  if  I  remember  correctly. 
a  well-informed  man  told  me  that 
$80,000,000  had  been  paid  out  during  the 
war  period  in  wages.  I  call  attention  to 
this  fact  t>ecause  we  will  want  to  keep  the 
record  straight. 

We  are  now  faced,  with  the  surrender 
of  Germany,  with  the  problem  of  recon- 
verting from  a  wartime  economy  to  a 
domestic  economy.  Our  task  of  the  fu- 
ture will  no  longer  be  the  manufacture 
of  weapons  of  destiniction.  It  will  be  a 
problem  of  producing  goods  and  mate- 
rials needed  by  a  nation  at  peace  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  means  that 
fmetories.  for  example,  which  have  been 
busy  with  orders  for  war  materials  and 
war  goods  will  face  the  necessity  of  fiil- 
inir  orders  for  manuj'actured  goods  which 
are  to  be  used,  not  only  by  the  American 
people  but  In  other  countries,  if  full  em- 
ployment Is  to  be  given  to  American  citi- 
zens who  are  working  in  these  factorie?. 
Small  business  and  small  war  plants  are 
vitally  concerned  In  these  immediate 
plans  of  the  future. 

In  this  connection  there  are  already 
signs  that  the  industrial  East,  with  its 
factories,  its  mills,  and  Its  other  re- 
sources, will  attempt  to  keep  Its  indus- 
tries KOing.  regardless  of  what  happens 
to  the  industries  of  tlieI4idwest.   We  face 
the  seme  tetUe  in  the  Midwest  that  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  when  the  country  was  trans- 
fermed  from  a  domestic  economy  to  a 
war  economy,  and  the  industrial  East  was 
trying  to  get  all  the  business  and  let  the 
Midwest  suHer  and  be  forgotten.    We 
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propose  to  carry  on  activities  which  will 
give  small  business  and  small  war  plants 
in  our  section  of  the  couttry  their  share 
of  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  goods 
for  domestic  purposes.  This  problem  is 
of  direct  interest  to  eferyone  in  the 
Eighth  District  and  I  sh 
suggestions. 

While  VE-day  broug 
of  rejoicing,  it  is  well  t 
to  some  of  the  proble; 
that  are  immediately  a] 
fore  the  war  L«;  over  we 
tional  debt  of  $300  000.' 
a  figure  so  enormous  th 
imagination  to  think  a 
hope  the  amount  will 
this  connection,  the  Government  will  be 
faced  with  interest  payments  of  prob- 
ably $7,000,000,000  annually  on  tlie  public 
debt;  probably  $5,000,0^0X03  annually 
for  veterans'  benefits,  hdspitals,  disabil- 
ity payments,  and  so  fort  a;  and  probably 
another  $5,000,000,000  fof  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  the  proposed  plan  to  have 
the  United  States  police  the  world;  and 
add  to  this  another  five  Ui  ten  billion  dol- 
lars which  the  do-goo  lers  will  want 
for  the  purpose  of  reconsi  ructing  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Well,  do  yc  u  not  think  you 
have  something  to  talk  about  and  to 
think  about?  Governments  either  meet 
their  obligations  or  the  r  blow  up  and 
turn  communistic,  and  his  is  followed 
by  a  dictator,  and  the  pec  pie  become  vir- 
tually slaves.  You  know  what  happened 
in  Europe  in  past  years  where  just 
exactly  such  procedure  tlook  place.  We 
do  not  want  it  to  happen!  here. 

Hand  in  hand  with  tpls  problem  of 
public  debt  and  income  wjth  which  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  Goverr^ent  goes  the 
subject  of  taxes.  This  s 
teresting.  uninteresting 
cut.  painless  or  painful 
how  you  look  at  it.  T 
has  to  have  revenue,  despite  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  pink  park  r  socialists  and 
counterfeits  who  have  niver  given  con- 
cern to  the  subject  of  a  balanced  budget 
or  Government  revenue!  or  any  other 
matters  which  have  to  hiive  attention  if 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  operate  un- 
der our  constitutional  f ( rm  of  govern- 
ment, where  freedom  exjsts  for  the  in 
dlviduaL  A  budget,  for 
with  the  question  of  how 
required  for  a  given  purpose  ar.d  then 
with  the  question  of  howj  the  revenue  is 
going  to  be  raised.  Soi^e  of  our  self- 
styled  economists  never  hjave  gotten  past 
the  stage  where  a  budget  i  has  to  do  with 
anything  except  spending  yourself  into 
prosperity,  which,  of  course,  mean.-;  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin.  i 

Just  remember  that  the  enormous  war 
Income  is  very  shortly  goi^  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  pest.  We  are  going!  to  have  to  look 
to  other  income,  and  this  means  keeping 
up  production  on  the  fa(ni  and  in  our 
factories  so  that  people  Ihave  earnings. 
If  they  do  not  have  an  Intome,  they  will 
not  have  money  to  pay  taxes.  If  they 
do  not  pay  taxes,  the  G^ernment  will 
not  pay  interest  on  the  wiar  debt,  and  if 
that  time  ever  comes,  ouij  life  insurance 
companies  and  other  institutions  which 
have  invested  in  Oovemment  bonds  will 
fail  to  get  interest  on  tha  bonds  and.  in 


jject  canlae  in- 
intricate,  clear- 
depending  on 
Government 


example,  deals 
much  money  is 


plain  language,  they  wil 


This,  of  course,  is  just  i^hat  the  Com 


all  go  broke. 


munlsts,  and  the  fellow  travelers,  and 
those  who  preach  class  hatred  and  so 
forth  would  like  to  have  take  place  in 
this  country.  If  they  could  develop  a 
crisis  that  would  lead,  of  necessity,  to  a 
one-man  Government  in  the  interest  of 
the  masses.  Historically,  this  would  soon 
be  a  dictatorship  and  that  is  why  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  call- 
ing attention  to  The  Road  to  Serfdom, 
has  attracted  so  much  attention.  Mcst 
of  us  have  known  for  the  past  12  years 
that  a  lot  of  people  believe  in  a  planned 
economy,  where  the  Goverrmient  does 
evenrthing  for  you,  and  winds  up  by  put- 
ting you  in  jail  if  you  do  not  do  every- 
thing the  Goverment  tells  you  to  do. 

With  this  brief  background,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  convinced  that  our  entire  tax 
structure  is  bad,  and  needs  overhauling. 
We  put  up  with  it  under  the  guise  of  a 
war  emergency. 

Taxes  of  every  kind  have  been  levied 
and  increased  to  the  point  where  the 
American  citizens  do  not  have  the  incen- 
tive to  carry  on  productive  work  or  busi- 
ness for  a  profit,  because  such  earnings 
beyond  a  small  margin  are  simply  taken 
away  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of 
taxes.  The  theory  is  beautiful,  but  it 
is  not  working  out.  For  example,  under 
the  present  tax  structure  it  is  easy  and 
convenient,  if  you  feel  like  it,  to  make 
substantial  contributions  to  various  pur- 
poses and  these  amounts  are  deducted 
from  the  tax  bill  instead  of  being  paid  to 
Uncle  Sam.  There  are  numberless  ex- 
amples. There  are  many  other  illustra- 
tions and  reasons  for  a  change  in  our  tax 
structure. 

Of  course,  our  pinks  and  counterfeit 
economists  who  always  yell  "soak  the 
rich"  will  give  foith  weird  vocal  lamenta- 
tions at  any  suggestion  that  our  tax 
system  be  changed  to  again  encourage 
people  in  productive  enterprises,  to  keep 
on  producing  or  go  back  into  business, 
because  they  can  make  a  profit.  This 
motive,  by  the  way.  Is  characteristic  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  has  always 
worked  successfully. 

With  a  proper  program,  people  will 
want  to  produce  things,  not  only  on  th9 
farm,  but  they  will  want  to  manufacture 
articles  and  they  will  want  to  go  into 
business.  This  sort  of  development 
means  that  there  will  be  jobs  in  num- 
berless places  and  numberless  ways  for 
the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  work. 
We  are  not  going  to  have  jobs  unless 
you  have  your  business  institutions  and 
your  factories  operatmg.  You  have  to 
make  it  worth  while  for  them  to  do  this 
and  if  you  don't  make  it  worth  while,  you 
face  the  possibility  of  bread  lines  and 
unemployment.  These  people  who  are 
opposed  to  this  sort  of  Government 
philosophy  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of 
noise  when  Congress  is  called  on  to  re- 
adjust tax  problems  and  make  other 
concessions  to  agriculture  and  industry 
In  order  to  help  these  groups  meet  the 
reconversion  problems  and  in  that  way 
avoid  a  large-scale  unemployment  con- 
dition. So  will  there  be  loud  outcries 
when  plans  are  made  to  adjust  our  tax 
structure  so  as  to  encourage  individuals 
to  engage  in  business  for  a  profit.  But 
these  things  are  going  to  have  to  be 
done.  When  the  demagog  talks  about 
"big  business "  and  fans  the  flames  of 
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class  hatred,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
most  business  organizations  are  owned  by 
stockholders  and  that  stocks  and  bonds 
are  recognized  as  legitimate  ways  in 
which  to  invest  money.  The  Library  of 
Congress  told  me  the  other  day  that 
figures  dealing  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroads  show  approximately  500,- 
000  stockholders,  and  this  is  an  incom.- 
plete  list  of  stockholders.  Stockholders 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  number  over  650,000  people,  and 
those  owning  stock  in  General  Motors 
1  alone  number  over  400,000  people.  I 
cannot  here  add  to  the  list.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  .-stockholder  is  a 
part  owner  in  the  business.  He  is  defi- 
nitely interested  in  the  \a\  structure.  If 
the  factory  is  idle,  he  gets  no  dividends. 
Likewise,  if  the  factory  is  idle  the  wage 
earner  gets  no  pay  check. 

Which  road  shall  we  follow?  One  is 
the  highway  of  progress  and  encourages 
our  productive  agencie.s  to  give  us  food, 
to  operate  factories,  and  make  possible 
for  employees  to  earn  wages.  At  the 
same  time,  those  who  devote  time  and 
energy  to  this  end,  are  encouraged  to  do 
so  because  they  will  eain  a  profit. 

The  other  road  is  the  planned-econ- 
omy highway,  and  those  who  travel  it 
adopt  the  philosophy  -,hat  the  Govern- 
ment must  plan  for  its  individuals;  that 
private  enterprise  is  harmful  because  it 
recognizes  the  profit  method,  and  that 
this  partakes  of  the  element  of  crimi- 
nality; that  Government  alone  can  give 
us  a  grand  Utopia  where  each  shares 
in  the  other  peoples  property  and  earn- 
ings. This  is  what  viill  happen  if  the 
pinks  and  fellow  travelers  have  their 
way.  It  can  only  be  avoided  by  an  alert 
and  serious-minded  American  public 
which  will  study  these  postwar  prob- 
lems and  support  such  plans  and  meas- 
ures that  will  keep  the  torch  of  liberty 
lighted  in  this  Repubhc  of  ours. 


How  Come? 
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OF  WlSCONSnf 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  indicates 
the  position  of  a  part  of  the  press  of  the 
Nation.  The  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily 
Tribune  is  located  in  a  city  of  about 
15  000.  The  city  is  strongly  organized 
by  labor.  One  of  Its  large  industries  is 
the  paper-and-pulp  business.  Paper 
from  these  mills  is  u.sed  in  some  of  our 
leading  magazines. 

Large  groups  of  lalior  have  had  their 
wages  frozen  and  car  not  be  expected  to 
support  legislation  that  provides  any 
additional  incomes  to  public  officials. 
This  newspaper  is  an  independent  paper 
and  expresses  its  views  as  it  sees  them. 
The  representative  of  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  protested  the  waiv- 
ing of  all  polnts-of -order  rule  and  voted 


against  the  rule.  He  was  subjected  to 
plenty  of  criticism  by  those  who  wanted 
to  get  the  "dough." 

The  bill  was  passed  without  the  incon- 
venience of  a  roll  call. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

HOW    COMZf 

The  House  last  we«k  voted  a  tax-free  I2.5C0 
"expense  account'  for  Congressmen.  This 
Is  tantamount  to  a  salary  increase  of  25 
percent.  It  can  also  l>e  considered  as  off- 
setting a  Congressman's  share  of  the  Federal 
income  tax.  But  no  matter  bow  one  looks 
at  It,  the  action  la  In  direct  contradiction  to 
the  "hold  the  line"  and  "no  raise"  policies 
which  Washington  would  have  John  Q.  Citi- 
zen observe.  Maybe  Congressmen  can't  live 
on  a  measly  810,000  a  year.  We  wouldn't 
know.  But,  In  the  face  of  gigantic  war  ex- 
penditures and  strict  controls  over  the  public 
pocketbook,  we  think  the  legislators  hava 
acted  in  poor  taste  and  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  kill  the  effort  until  such 
tune  as  a  legitimate  raise  can  be  put  through 
on  merit  and  without  subterfuge.  Other- 
wise, throughout  the  country,  the  cry  will  be 
heard,  "We  want  an  expense  account,  too." 

It  is  hoped  that  this  legislation  will 
be  killed:  otherwise  the  O.  P.  A.  might 
as  well  fold  up  and  the  W.  L.  B.  might 
as  well  quit. 

The  new  legislative  technique  operat- 
ing at  this  time  here  in  the  House  ap- 
pears to  let  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee take  over,  and  continually  place  legis- 
lation in  the  appropriation  bills.  The 
evident  objective  of  the  leaders  is  to  put 
additional  thousands  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll.  Use  your  own  judgment  why  these 
thousands  are  added  to  the  Federal  pay 
roll  at  this  time.  When  the  war  came 
along  many  of  these  peacetime  depart- 
ments made  every  effort  to  show  where 
they  had  a  place  in  the  war  program,  and 
make  the  war  agencies  now  appear  to  be 
anxious  to  keep  their  agencies  alive  in 
peacetime. 

If  Congressmen  can  be  sweetened  up 
with  a  $2,500  expense  account,  no  doubt 
he  could  be  expected  to  be  more  amena- 
ble In  providing  more  and  more  jobs  for 
more  and  more  unnecessary  employees. 

If  any  governmental  official,  regardless 
as  to  his  position,  says  that  present  taxes 
should  be  maintained,  he  must,  to  be 
fair,  insist  that  unnecessary  Federal  ex- 
penditures be  immediately  curtailed.  In 
other  words,  an  appropriate  way  to  re- 
duce taxes  is  to  curtail  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral expenditures  and  remove  a  portion 
of  the  need  for  higher  taxes. 

No  one  can  expect  to  see  taxes  re- 
duced as  long  as  appropriations  for 
unnecessary  expenditures  is  constantly 
continued. 


Victory  of  the  Ideal  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 


entitled  "Tlie  Force  of  en  Ideal  Proves 
Stronger  Than  the  Ideal  of  Force,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Raleigh  (N.  O  News  and 
Observer  of  May  9,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH£  r02CK   OF  AN   IDSAL  PROVK8   ST»ONGKH  THAM 

THi  U.ZAL  or  rCRCB 
The  day  of  victory  spells  the  day  of  democ- 
racy. Of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  the  doom  of  totallUrtanlsm. 

This  was  not  only  a  war  waged  for  conquest 
and  inspired  by  greed.    It  was  a  war  begun  to 
destroy  the  principles  of  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  gov3rnment  of  the  people 
and  for  the  people  throughout  the  universe. 
i;az:sm  In  Germany,  fascism  in  Italy,  shln- 
tolsm  In  Japan  formed  the  trinity  of  creeds 
which  the  Axis  Powers  conspired  to  put  In  the 
plnce  of  Christianity,  democracy,  and  self- 
government.    Nothing  was  sacred  to  them  If 
it  stood  In  the  way  of  the  resolve  of  the  saw- 
dust Caesars  bestride  the  earth  and  destroy 
aU  the  advances  toward  democracy  during 
centuries  since  Christ  Incarnated   the  dot- 
trine  of  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  and  the  right  of  people 
everywhere  to  think,  spep.k.  write,  worship, 
and  vote  In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  and  their  love  of  Ubertf, 
and  Es  the  Atlantic  Charter  promised,  "tte 
right  of  all  people  to  choose  the  form  of  go^•- 
ernment  under  which  they  will  live." 

In  every  country  controlled  by  the  Axis 
the  totalitarian  creed  was  put  Into  practice. 
The  first  things  the  Axis  rulers  did  were  to 
destroy  free  speech,  free  press,  free  worship, 
and  free  government — boons  won  by  free- 
men by  long  battles  and  costly  sacrifice.  If 
the  victory  had  gone  to  the  Axis  Powers, 
these  Inherent  blessings  enjoyed  by  the 
many  wouM  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

The  war  was  a  conflict  between  the  two 
Ideas,  each  contending  for  the  mastery.  The 
emperor  worship  of  Shlntolsm  T?as  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  enforced  adulation  of  the 
Fuehrer  and  the  abasement  of  Italians  to  the 
sawdust  Caesar.  All  ttiree  nations  believed, 
or  acted  on  that  belief,  that  some  men  are 
born  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  on  the  backs 
of  others  EUid  that  force  was  above  human 
rights.  And  they  practiced  it  in  their  do- 
main and  forced  its  accepUnce  In  every  land 
they  conquered.  To  be  sure,  the  conquerors 
Invoked  rapine  and  murder  and  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  goods  of  all  peoples  who  could 
not  stand  up  against  the  weight  of  their 
mliltary  machine.  But  It  was  belief  that  the 
Ideal  of  force  could  destroy  the  force  of  an 
Ideal  that  endangered  the  world,  and.  as  they 
understood  that  the  fate  of  all  free  people 
today  and  tomorrow  was  at  stake,  that  sum- 
moned those  who  preferred  death  to  tlavery 
to  unite  to  destroy,  not  peoples,  but  the  creed 
of  force  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
democracy.  * 

If  the  Axis  Powers  had  won,  there  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  earth  another  era  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  the  light  of  learning  would 
have  been' extinguished,  and  the  glory  of 
ChrUtlanlty  submerged  Into  the  worship  of 
mliltary  power.  And  at  one  time  It  seemed 
that  this  throw-back  to  the  Dark  Ages  might 
Eucceed.  Fear  sat  in  every  free  government 
chancery,  on  every  schoolhouse  door,  on  the 
threshold  of  every  Christian  Institution. 
However,  in  the  darkest  hour,  even  In  the 
zero  route  at  Dunkerque  and  In  the  robot 
blasting  of  London,  In  the  day  of  Infamy  at 
Pearl  Harbor— there  was  high  resolve  to  do 
and  dare  and  die  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
man,  the  equality  and  dignity  of  the  common 
man,  and  never  to  yield  to  the  engines  that 
had  long  been  fashioned  for  the  destruction 
of  democracy. 

The  valor  of  freemen,  guided  by  provi- 
dence, has  d-monstrat-d  that  the  power  of 
an  Ideal  la  greater  than  the  ideal  of  force, 
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That  is  the  sl?nJfic«r.ce  of  the  day  ot  yes- 
terday s  wcrld-wide  celrt>ration. 

We  have  won  a  seond  time  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  1  sr  demccracy.  There 
are  two  more  victories  ubat  will  call  for  both 
courage  and  wi£dcm — to  write  the  victory  by 
•oldlers  into  a  lasting  ccT2nant  of  peace  and 
make  democracy  safe  far  the  worJd. 

Kavicg  won  the  first  battle,  there  la  call 
for  full  consecration  io  crown  the  vic-tory 
with  a  pact  that  will  iik^ure  a  warleaa  world, 
and  guarantee  to  eve"y  individual  in  the 
world  the  right  of  celf -government  and  the 
enjoyment  cf  the  "four  freedoms." 

Let  us  say  with  Josbua  of  old:  "We  are 
able." 


The  "U«t  Delegation' 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
oi- 

HON.  ALVIN  £.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  l^EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Mirror  of  May  7,  1945: 

THK    "LOST    CELBOATION" 

Red  RiMBia  has  given  the  epider-and-th?- 
fly  treatment  to  a  delegation  of  Polish  pa- 
triot's and  Secretary  ol  State  Stettinlus  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Edci.  on  behalf  of  their 
respective  governmenti.,  are  not  only  diplo- 
matically but  openly  shocked. 

Tha  story  of  ths  "'lest  delegation."  which 
It  now  develops  was  i>ever  lost  at  all.  but 
thrown  into  prison  in  Moscow,  Is  briefly  .-xs 
follows : 

The  Yalta  agreements,  announced  in  a 
special  Big  Three  ccrataunique.  February  11. 
1945.  provided  for  the  the  reorganiratlon  of 
the  Lublin  (Communist)  Government  cf 
Poland  "on  a  broader  ciemoeratic  basis,  with 
the  inclusion  of  democratic  leaders  frors 
Poland  itself  und  from  Poles  abroad  " 

S")  16  "democratic  leaders  from  Poland 
Itself"  were  induced  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  Polish  (London)  Qovemment- 
tn-exlle  to  reveal  themf«lves  to  the  Russians 
so  that — they  believed— they  could  partici- 
pate in  the  formation  of  a  truly  representa- 
tive Polish  Oovernmenr. 

They  had  been  fighting  underground  since 
th£>  start  of  the  war.  fleptember  1.  1938  at 
which  time  Stalin  was  the  virtual  ally  of 
Hitler. 

On  March  77  and  28,  of  thl<i  year,  the  Ifl 
Polish    resistance    ieadei-s.    assured    t>y    both 
their    own    and    the    British    Governments. 
appeareC  at  Prtuzkow.  on  the  invitation  of 
Onl.  Oen.  Ivanov  of  the  l^ed  Army,  acting  for 
Marahal  Zhukov. 
Than  they  dropped  frsra  sight. 
For  mora  than  a  month,  both  the  United 
Btatca  and  British  Governments  have  been 
asking    Russia    for    information    about    the 
mtasing  Poles.    All  requests  were  ignor»d  until 
Saturday,    when    Stettlriua    and    Eden    an- 
nounced In  San  Francisco  that  they  had  been 
oAelally  Informed  by  Foreign  Commissar  Mo- 
lotov  that  the  16  had  b«"en  arrested  for  "dl- 
Tcralonary  activities  ai^lnst  the  Red  army." 
Suboeqtiently.  the  Moscow  radio  elaborated 
by  sajrtng;    "All   these  persons,   or  some  cf 
them,  as  investigations  may  warrant.  wlU  be 
committed  for  trial." 

Red  duplicity  in  this  instance  is  compara- 
ble to  Inviting  a  friend  to  one's  home,  then 
barhing  htm  with  a  w;udow-welght  a«  he 
dta  at  dinner. 
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But  the  Imprisonment  of 
gation  In  itself  Is  less  an  Ind 
morality  than  the  concealment 
pri£onment    from    the    other 
TalU — Britain  and  the  Dni 

It  must  be  renMmbeied 
concealment.  Mr.  Molotcv  was 
cow  with  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
bassador.  and  Sir  Archihald 
ish    Ambassador,    to 
Government  in  ticcordance  wi 
of  Yalta. 

It  must  also  be  remembered 
three-man  commission  literal  y 
the  Soviets  seized  upon  the 
CUS3   to   press   their   own 
Lublin     (Communist) 
aione.  represent  Poland  at 

Molotov.  only,  was  aware, 
mission  met  to  broaden  the 
of  the  Polish  Government,  thajt 
gation  of  democratic  Polish  1 
clapped  into  prison  on  appari 
up  charges. 

Sincere  friends  of  Russia — 
but  Americans  and  Engliehmen 
hoped    for   amity    and 
the  world's  three  foremost 
wonder. 

Is    Rinsla   determined    to 
ground  upon  which  the  can 
nations,  but  only  the  shifty 
pledges   and  diplomacy  by  di 
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Thursday.  May  17 


Mr.     HARNESS     of     lidiana.     Mr 


Speaker,  the  case  against 


1945 


the  bunglers 


in  the  OfiBce  of  Price  Admir  istration  and 
the  War  Food  Administrat  on  who  have 
driven  this  Nation  into  a  fi)od  crisis  has 
already  been  overwhelmingly  docu- 
mented. But  even  thoug  i  more  evi- 
dence is  unnecessary,  I  hcl  I  in  my  hand 
a  statement  which  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  )f  the  Flouse. 
and  which  I  wish  to  file  wt  h  our  special 
committee  investigating  the  food  .•situa- 
tion. 

Here  is  a  simple  accountli  \g  of  the  pur- 
chase of  a  single  beef  anims,!  by  an  inde- 
pendent packer,  and  of  thj  sale  cf  the 
carcass  and  byproducts.  I  ote  that  the 
packer  paid  $96  for  this  Uv(  animal  as  it 
came  across  his  scales,  a  brlce  strictly 
in  compliance  wfth  schedules  estab- 
lished by  the  O.  P.  A.  Nov  notice  that 
the  packer  received  "a  total  return  of 
$93.30  when  his  whole  transictlcn  on  this 
animal  was  closed.  That! 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  c\ 
edible  meat.  It  Includes | 
from  all  the  byproducts, 
bones,  and  talJow.  It  ever 
Item  of  $12.48  paid  by  the  Government  as 
a  subsidy. 

In  short,  the  packer  actiially  received 
$2.70  less  for  the  finished  animal  than  he 
paid  for  it  on  the  hoof.  This  statement, 
understand,  does  not  attemf  t  to  show  the 
packer's  normal  operating  rost  in  proc- 
essing this  particuiar  anim^  1.     What  he 
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paid  for  labor,  plant  facilities,  and  gen- 
eral overhead  in  this  case  is  all  total  loss, 
and  must  be  added  to  the  $2.70  loss 
shown  on  this  statement. 

Tliis  statement  is  submitted  under 
oath  by  two  responsible  citizens  of  my 
home  community  who  are  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  this  Standard  Packing  Co., 
which  processed  this  animal.  One  of  the 
signers  is  Hon.  Charles  V.  Orr.  the  maycr 
of  my  home  city.  The  other.  A.  H. 
Schwartz,  is  a  prominent  and  respected 
businessman  there. 

If  any  further  explanation  were  needed 
to  shew  why  honest  independent  meat 
packers  are  going  cut  of  business,  and 
the  black  market  gangsters  are  handling 
rrost  of  America's  msat  supply,  this  sort 
cf  report  ought  to  supply  the  answer: 
Stanb.mu)  Packing  Co.. 
Kokomo,  Ind..  March  30.  194S. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  ths  beef  herein  de- 
scribed as  1  roan  heifer,  was  weighed  on 
standard  scales,  and  the  actiial  live  wei^^ht 
was  640  pounds,  r.t  IS  cents.  t90  (O.  P.  A. 
price  oa  grade  A  beef,  top.  $15.70;  bottom 
price.  114.20.) 

A.  H.  SCHWAETZ,  Witness. 
Cost ^ $96. 00 

1  Roan  heifer,  854  pounds,  at  20 

cents 70  80 

1    Tongue.    IVs    pounds,    at    24 

cents .33 

1   Liver.  7  pounds,  at  25  cents..  1.75 

1  Haart.  2<3  pounds,  at  15  cents.  .33 

1  Ox  tail ,03 

Heardmeat.  6  potmds.  at  9  cents..  .54 
Subsidy,     640    pounds,     at     1.95 

cents 12.  43 

1  Hide — green  hide.  49  potmds,  at 

12',4    cents.. 6  00 

Bones.  15  pounds,  at   I'j    cents.  .23 

Tallow,  15  pounds,  at  4>/i]  ceats..  .63 

Total £i.  3D 

Loss 2.  70 

We.  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify 
that  the  data  herein  set  out  is  correct  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief. 

A.  H.  SCHWAHT/, 

Chas.  V.  Onn,  Mayor. 
County  of  Howard, 

State  0/  Indiana,  ss: 
Subscribed  and  Fworn   to  before  me  this 
9th  day  of  April  1945. 

Pawst  O'Leabt, 

Notary  Fublic. 
My  commission  expires  January  11,  1943. 


The  Mtttoori  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  17  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  April  16),  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  delivered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
MtJRHAYl  before  the  first  conference  of 
the  friends  of  the  Missouri  Vaiiey  Au- 
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thority  on  May  11. 1945.  In  Jefferson  City, 

Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  of  the-  Missouri  Val- 
ley, I  am  Indeed  glad  to  be  w:th  you  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  conference  of  the  friends 
and  sponsors  of  the  Mlssovirl  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

Conferences  have  been  held  on  many  occa- 
sions m  the  past  dealing  with  problems  of 
the  Missouri  River.  None,  however,  have 
been  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Idealism  or 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  tho  people  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  than  the  conference  now  in 

session. 

Past  conferences  have  failed  because  their 
basic  approach  and  proposals  were  generally 
Influenced  by  selfish  motives  and  interests. 
The  people  of  the  valley  and  the  country 
at  large  have  become  aware  cf  this.  Due  to 
the  tireless  and  effective  efforts  of  such  lead- 
ing newspapers  as  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch the  Star-Times  of  St.  Louis,  and  other 
newspapers  in  the  Valley,  the  people  of  the 
valley  have  now  become  a*akened.  The 
people  of  the  valley  are  demanding  new 
leadership  in  this  cause,  and  I  am  confident 
that  from  this  conference  will  come  the 
requisite  leadership  and  guidance  for  the 
support  and  final  establishment  of  a  truly 
constructive  program. 

We  must  search  beneath  the  hidden  mo- 
tives of  the  opponents  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  to  find  the  true  explanation  of 
their  bitter  opposition.  Tliey.  too.  clalin 
that  they  want  flood  control,  irrigation,  navi- 
gation and  power  and  all  the  other  beneflts 
which  can  be  derived  from  successful  ex- 
ploitations of  the  resources  of  the  valley. 

Our  opponents  have  had  a  free  hand  lor 
decades  to  bring  about  a  solution  of  these 
problems.  They,  have  been  given  hundreds 
rf  minions  Of  dollars  with  which  to  accom- 
plish results.  But  what  ha^■e  they  to  show 
for  such  expenditures  and  rflorts?  Despite 
the  labors  ol  competent  engineers  and  Plan- 
ners and  contractors  to  do  the  Job  the  old 
l"y.  the  unruly  river  is  still  a  liability  and 

*  Throws  still  rage  on  from  reason  to 
season.  Droughts  contlnu^J  to  pa/ch  the 
earth  and  ruin  our  farms.  Our  natural  re- 
sources  still  He  undeveloped.  Population 
continues  to  dwindle.  I^^usUles  faU  to 
multiply.  Increased  opportunities  for  the 
youth  Of  the  valley  fall  to  ,^«^"^^f  "^^^^^j 
And  while  this  great  emplr«^-the  Missouri 
Vallev— continues  neglected,  the  need  for 
new  fr^t^ws  and  new^ppo.tunitles  is  grow- 
Tng  rapidly.  A  new  frontier  in  Alaska  Is  now 
swgested-this  Is  the  usual  recommendation 
of  diUmers  who  fall  to  see  the  opportu"  t^s 
at  hand  They  would  seek  new  opportunl- 
Ues  Seyond  the  horizon  ratt  er  than  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  boundless  (.pportunltles  be- 

'"S/'lSendrthe  future  of  our  couijtry  in 
the  poLt-war  period  as.  in  fact,  the  future  of 
the  whole  world,  depends  upon  the  eJTejtha 
resource  development  and  expansion  of  In- 
iuTt^Hn  America.    To  have  world  pnjper- 
ity,   we   mi-.st    have   a   prosperous   America^ 
Such    expansion     ar.l    prosperity    cari    be 
achieved  only  by  going  out  to  ;;«>  jreat  u,  - 
develoced    regloiis    of    our    country.    B.nce 
tlmlnlt  the'scnate  more  thaii  10  ye.r-  ago. 
1  have  bad  an  excellent  oPPortunUy  to  cb- 
serve  the  economic  trends  of  the  Nation      In 
"cent  years,  there  has  been  much  criticism 
leveled  against  the  Government  because  of 
the    centralization    of    American    Industry 
The  regional  authority  for  the  development 
ifrivef  ?alleys  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
decentralization  and  future  growth 

If  the  outstanding  and  unquestioned  ac- 
complishments of  the  T.  y  A.  taU  to  con- 
vmce  our  opponenU  in  and  ov^t  of  Congress 
that  the  unified  grassroots  method  is  better 
tixan  the  antiquated  piecemeal  method,  then 


there  Is  little  that  you  or  I  can  do  to  make 
them  change  their  mind.  Their  opposition 
Is  either  due  to  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  change — any  change,  no  matter  how 
worthy — or  It  Is  the  result  of  motives  which 
resist  conviction.  Of  course,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  anyone  to  remain  Ignorant  on 
this  subject.  For  example,  only  a  lew  weeks 
ago.  the  legislature  of  this  great  State  of 
Missouri  created  a  commission  to  study  the 
T.  V.  A.  on  the  spot.  This  Is  the  wise  way. 
Instead  of  listening  to  the  harangues  of  men 
sponsored  by  well-known  lobbies  which  are 
nothing  more  than  fronts  for  various  vested, 
monopolistic  interests,  and  then  adopting 
stereotyped  resolutions  against  the  M.  V.  A. 
plan.  It  would  have  been  far  better  If  the 
legislatures  of  our  States  had  foUowed  the 
example  of  Missouri  by  dispatching  commis- 
sions to  learn  at  first  hand  what  the  T.  V.  A. 
has  actually  done. 

The  people  who  live  In  the  lower  Missouri 
Valley,  where  floods  are  frequent,  and  in  the 
vaUeys  of  Its  lower  tributaries,  also  subject 
to  destructive  overflows,  are  much  concerned 
about  the  proposals  of  the  Army  engineers 
for  dams  and  reservoirs  In  this  State.  The 
Missouri  Farmers  Association,  which  has  en- 
dorsed an  M.  V.  A.,  has  qusstloned  the  plans 
of  the  Army  engineers  for  larpe  reservoirs 
on  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Osage,  Gasco- 
nade, and  Grande  Rivers.  They  know  that 
their  reservoirs  will  submerge  permanently 
thousands  of  fertile  acres. 

They  want  flood  protection,  of  course, 
but  they  want  to  know  If  there  isn't 
a  better  way  to  achieve  It.  They  think  an 
M  V  A  will  be  more  likely  to  find  that 
better  way.  and  M.  V.  A.  will  look  upstream 
to  the  headwaters  and  more  actively  pro- 
mote storage  of  the  rainfall  in  the  land. 
They  believe  that  an  M.  V.  A.  will  under- 
stand better  how  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  SoU  Conservation  Service  and  Mis- 
souri's own  excellent  agencies  for  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  the  State's  won- 
derful resources  In  farm  lands,  forests,  rivers, 

and  minerals.  „    ,r    *    ..,.11 

They  think  that  through  an  M.  V.  A.  win 
come  a  better  balance  in  the  conservation 
of  these  resources.  They  are  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  control  of  the  floodwaters.  the 
utilization  of  stored  waters  for  navigation 
and  electric  power  production  and  the  co- 
ordination of  these  lower  valley  facilities 
will  promote  the  fullest  utilization  of  -he 
upstream  waters  for  Irrigation. 

Down  here  In  the  lower  Missouri  Valley 
the  people  have  wisely  shown  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  rights  of  others  and  the  Im- 
portance of  a  unified  plan  for  developmeiit 
of  the  river  for  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  entire  valley. 

My  friends,  even  If  the  T.  V.  A.  lessons 
were  not  available  to  us.  we  should  ^eel  Im- 
pelled by  past  failures  to  try  a  new  method, 
Instepd  of  that,  we  are  being  pressed  by  well- 
rtalled  lobbyists  parading  under  high-sound- 
ing names  to  continue  vftth  the  discredited, 
obsolete  methods  which  have  robbed  the  Na- 
tlon  of  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dollars  and 
produced  next  to  nothing  in  return. 

Of  course,  there  Is  plenty  of  pork  In  the  old 
pork  barrel— tho  piecemeal   method.     That 
Is  why  these  oppoalng  propaganda  associa- 
tions, which  are  mere  fronts  for  seekers  of 
special  privileges,  are  giving  out  loud  *«»!•  to 
be  heard  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  tha 
other  in  opposition  to  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority     Just  as  the  Intrcductlon  of  my  bill 
on  August  18.  1944.  brought  about  a  shotgun 
marriage    between     two    formerly     Irrecon- 
cllab'e  Government  bureaus— the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  and  the  Army  englneerfr-so  It 
has   likewise   brought   about   shotgun   mar- 
riages among  the  squabbling  lobbyists.    For 
example,  only  a  few  months  ago.  the  Mis- 
Eissippl  Valley  Association  and  the  powerful 
National  Reclamation  Association  were  stub- 
bornly fighting  each  other  over  the  question 
of  division  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  River 
system.    Each   was    accusing   the    other   of 


trying    to    arbitrarily    usurp    the    available 
water  for  selfish  purposes. 

NaturaUy.  they  have  been  driven  to  cur- 
render  their  claims  and  unite  their  forces 
because  of  the  growing  demanfl  on  the  part 
of  the  people — the  plain  people— for  a  work- 
able and  Just  solution  of  these  perplexing 
problems— the  T.  V.  A.  way.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee sat  down  to  take  testimony,  the  St. 
Louts  Chamber  of  Commerce  announced  the 
results  of  the  referendum  taken  among  lU 
members.  The  majority  of  that  chamber 
voted  for  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  Will 
the  opponents  have  the  courage  to  charge 
that  the  leading  businessmen  of  St.  Louis 
who  voted  for  the  M.  V.  A.  are  advocating 
socialism,  totalitarianism  and  similar  non- 
sense? 

If  a  similar  referendum  were  held  in  other 
cities  throughout  the  valley,  and  If  the  peo- 
ple were  honestly  Informed  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved. I  am  sure  that  the  results  would  be 
the  same. 

The  representatives  of  labor  and  agricul- 
ture  spoke   In   unmistakable    terms   fcr   an 
M.  V.  A.  In  their  testimony  before  the  Com- 
merce subcommittee.    They  voiced  the  sen- 
timents of  millions  of  people,  the  same  peo- 
ple who  bear  the  brunt  of  the  floods  and  the 
droughts,  whose  sons  and   daughters  must 
migrate  to  other  sections  of  the  country  In 
search    of    economic    opportunities    denied 
them  In  their  native  States.    They  want,  and 
we    want,  the   entire   river  and   its   related 
problems   considered    as   one    problem,    one 
river  one  problem.    They  want,  and  we  want, 
the  traditional  policy  of  divided  Jurisdiction 
and  remote  control,  with  all  the  Inefficiency 
and  waste  It  entails,  ended  now  and  forever. 
All  of  us  want  a  unified  regional  agency, 
responsible   to  the  Congress   of   the   United 
States,  and  to  the  President,  to  do  the  re- 
gional Job    in  cooperation  with  the  people 
of  the  valley  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve. 

This  my  friends,  is  the  voice  of  the  people 
we  are  hearing,  the  very  people  who  have 
elected  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  pass 
upon  such  legislation.  We  in  the  Congress 
must  not  Ignore  their  wishes.  We  must  not 
betray  their  confidence. 

Incidentally.  I  might  say  that  the  opposi- 
tion have  resorted  to  the  well-known  Hitler 
method  In  their  endeavor  to  discredit  the 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  bill.  Hitler  be- 
lieved as  he  so  frankly  admitted  In  his  book, 
Mem  Kampf.  and  carried  It  out  In  practice, 
that  the  bigger  the  lie  and  the  more  often 
repeated,  the  more  readily  will  people  believe 

it.  ,  » 

In  a  letter  asking  for  contributions,  aent 
out  April  13,  1945,  the  so-called  Mlsaotirl 
Valley  Development  Association  informed  lU 
would-be  victims  that  the  proponents  of  my 
bUl  (I  quote)  "are  unusually  well  financed.  • 

Of  course,  they  offered  no  proof.  At  the. 
same  time,  they  attached  a  membership  card 
for  their  own  organization,  bearing  In  Italics 
the  following  line:  "Larger  contributions 
very  acceptable."  In  other  words,  they  were 
willing  to  do  you  a  great  favor  by  accepting 
larger  contributions,  to  help  carry  on  their 
nefarious  work  against  a  M.«ourl  Valley 
Authority.  ^         ...  »    . 

It  might  also  Interest  you  to  know  that  of 
the  10  directors  of  the  so-called  Missouri 
Valley  Development  Association.  4  are  bank 
presidents:  the  chairman  and  treasurer  are 
presldenu  of  banks  In  Bloux  City.  Iowa,  and 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  respectively. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
another  one  of  the  opposing  groups,  tinder 
date  cf  AprU  13,  1945.  Informed  its  friends 
that  my  bUl  Is  backed  by  (I  quote)  "powerful 
interests."  That  charge,  of  course,  I  do  con- 
cede. The  supporters  of  my  measure  are 
powerful,  becaufce  they  represent  the  will  01 
Ihe  majority  of  the  farmers.  lf»^«"-  ^°"*" 
bUBlne-csmen,  and  professionals  within  the 
valley  and  throughout  th«  Nation.  Th^ 
seek  to  overcome  cur  strength  by  the  free  use 
of  money  and  false  propaganda. 
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Howerer.  our  nxnsbers  tlone  will  not  be 
■ufflcient  if  we  rematn  unheard.  We  are 
well  familiar  with  the  technique  which  the 
minorities  xisually  employ  In  order  to  out- 
chout  the  majority.  Before  leaving  Washing- 
ton. I  waa  reliably  Informed  that  a  New  York 
advertialng  agency  haa  recruited  nine  propa- 
gandists to  be  dispatched  to  the  nine  Missouri 
Valley  States,  where  they  are  to  organize  a 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  against  the 
M.  V  A.  bill.  Another  leading  advertising 
agency  In  Chicago — note  that  they  are  all 
outalde  the  vailey— was  engaged  some  months 
ago  to  work  for  the  vested  Interests  against 
the  creation  of  an  M.  V.  A. 

The  adverse  report  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  should  bring  no  discouragement 
to  the  friends  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity project.  Upon  the  Introduction  of  my 
bill,  1  protested  its  reference  to  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  becaiise  I  knew  It  was  op- 
posed to  this  legislation. 

My  friends,  the  mllllcns  of  people  In  the 
Missouri  Valley  must  make  themselves  heard 
en  this  Issue.  When  the  opponents  of  the 
M.  V.  A  come  to  them  with  unfounded  ar- 
gunoents.  the  people  must  uncover  the  mo- 
tives behind  these  propagandi-sts;  they  must 
make  it  their  business  to  ascertain  the  sources 
of  the  flnnncial  backing  of  the  press  agents 
and  advertising  agencies.  The  public-spirited 
cltlaena  of  the  Missouri  Valley  must  realize 
that  the  Improvements  which  they  must  have 
and  can  have  will  not  come  by  merely  wishing 
and  hoping  for  them. 

Between  August  18,  1944.  when  I  flr«t  In- 
troduceu  the  M.  V.  A.  bill  and  Pebrxiary  15, 
1945.  when  I  Introduced  S.  5S5,  our  great 
late  Piesident  Roosevelt  voiced  on  several  oc- 
casions his  support  cd  the  creation  of  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority. 

President  Truman,  too,  has  given  the  proj- 
ect unquallOed  support.  In  addressing  the 
most  rabid  enemies  of  a  regional  auiho.-lty  In 
the  Missouri  watershed,  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley Association.  President  Truman  said,  on 
October  12.  1944: 

•"There  are  many  projects  of  merit  which 
have  been  given  the  attention  of  your  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  tn  recent  months.  Of  these, 
none  exceeds  In  importance  the  proposed 
Missouri  Valley  Authority      

President  Ttimaan  called  the  M.  V.  A.  proj- 
ect the  American  way  of  solving  the  serious 
Missouri  Valley  problems. 

He  warned: 

**Selilah  Interests  must  be  submerged  to  the 
common  good  "' 

He  justified  his  endorsement  of  the  M.  V  A. 
In  the  following  statement: 

"There  Is  ample  evidence  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley — If  the  opposition  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  Inquire  about  It — that  free  enterprise 
is  still  very  much  alive  and.  yes.  It  Is  thriv- 
ing and  healthy.  In  fact,  twth  big  business 
and  little  business  In  the  valle  *  are  boom- 
ing.    •     •     •■' 

President  Truman's  renominatlon  of  the 
able  chairman  of  T.  V.  A.  for  another  9-year 
term  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  stands 
wholeheartedly  with  the  people  and  for  the 
regional  authority  method  of  administration. 

The  people  of  the  valley,  therefore,  should 
not  be  dl5COur«iged  In  the  least  by  the  un- 
justified conclusions  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  I  am  confident  my 
bill  will  receive  fair  and  friendly  treatment 
when  It  comes  bef<we  the  other  committees 
having  jurisdiction  over  this  legislation,  and 
when  It  comes  before  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  Is  freely  and  fully  debated. 

The  cause  in  which  we  are  all  Interested 
Is  not  the  flm  to  be  misrepresented  and  dis- 
credited by  the  enemies  of  progress.  Every 
step  of  human  achievement  is  beset  with  ob- 
stacles placed  In  Its  way  by  the  kind  of 
people  who  are  today  trying  to  obstruct  the 
creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  But 
if  the  masses  of  farm«^,  workers,  business- 
men, and  professionals  will  be  fully  arovised. 
there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  ob- 
structionists will  be  defeated. 


It  Is  within  your  reach  t<i  provide  the  lead- 
ership which  will  see  the  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority project  translated  Into  reality, 
numerous  groupings  of 
valley — the  progressive  a 
ganlzatlons  of  business,  la! 
llglon,  education,  and 
rally  to  your  call  and  do 
bring  opportunity  and  prosperity 
great  Mlssovirl  watershed. 


The 
e  people  In  the 
d  aggressive  or- 
r,  agriculture,  re- 
rofesslonals — will 
heir  full  duty  to 
to    the 
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Mr.   SMITH,     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the 
and  inspiring  editorial 
Great  Tribulation — Triumph 
James  E.  Craig 
York  Sun  of  May  8. 
with  VE-day. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  print^ 
as  follows: 


'resident.   I   ask 

have  printed  In 

Record  a  significant 

entitled  "Out  of 

by  Editor 

publi^ed  in  the  New 

and  dealing 
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OUT   or   GKEAT   TaiBULA'  lOK — "nXXTUFH 

"Mine   eyes   have   seen   the   glory   of    the 
coming  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  victory  at  last  In  Ei*x)pe — victory  com- 
plete and  conclusive.  Af:er  the  long  dark, 
dawn.  After  despair,  disaster,  and  disillu- 
sionment, an  inevitable 
German  radio,  then  by  i^ormal  word  from 
Allied  headquarters,  and  oday  formally  and 
olBclally  from  Washing!  Dn.  London,  and 
Moscow,  came  the  electrif  ring  news  that  the 
civUized  world  had  com(  up  out  Of  great 
tribulation  into  the  full  light  of  day. 

First  of  all  we  give  thanl  s  to  Him.  the  great 
Jehovah,  who  throughout  the  ordeal  has  up- 
held our  hearts  and  the  liearts  of  our  brave 
allies.'  We  give  thanks  to  indomitable  Brit- 
ain, which  for  SO  long  hell  the  bridge  alone. 
We  give  tJianks  to  our  klismen  of  Australia, 
Canada.  New  Zealand,  and 
helped  sustain  the  burdei 
to  gallant  Russia,  which 
flood  of  German  conquest 
Ing  back  until  Germany  itieif  was  submerged 
We  give  thanks  to  the  faithful  French,  who 
first  lost  then  found  tlumselves 
thanks  to  the  Norwegiaqs 
landers,  Poles,  Belgians 

Greeks,  Maltese.  North  Africans,  and  others 
who  fought  underground]  when  they  could 
no  longer  fight  In  the  opeii.  We  give  thanks 
for  the  support  of  our  loyal  friends  in  Latin 
America.     We  give  thanks  for  brave  China. 

We  give  thanks  for  the  salor  of  our  Ameri- 
can boys  from  city,  farmj  and  factory,  who 
after  a  few  short  months  pf  training  met  In 
combat  the  proudest  anf  best  disciplined 
armies  In  the  world  and  proved  themselves 
masters.  We  give  thanks  to  our  American 
girls,  who  m  sacrificial  service  matched  the 
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South  Africa,  who 

We  give  thanks 

first  dammed   the 

then  sent  It  roll- 


We  give 
Danes.  Nether- 
Dzechs,  Yugoslavs, 


We  give  thanks  to 
for  supplying  the 


courage  of  their  brothers 

Annapolis  and  West  PointI ._. ^^.j...„  

nucleus  of  as  capable  a  ^rsonnel  of  com- 
missioned ofBcers  as  th4  world  has  ever 
known.  We  give  thanks  fijr  our  military  and 
naval  leadership.  We  givej  thanks  to  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  America^  workers  for  sup- 
plying In  unprecedented  land  unbelievable 
sufflciency  all  the  essential  tools  of  victory 
and  all  the  necessary  meapis  of  subsistence. 
We  give  thanks  for  our  Merchant  seamen. 


who  turned  the  seven  seas  Into  open  high- 
ways for  the  transportation  of  men,  supplies. 
and  eqtilpment.  We  give  thanks  for  the 
matchless  skill  of  those  who  fought  on  land. 
In  the  air,  on  the  sea.  and  under  the  sea.  We 
give  thanks  for  the  steadfastness  of  our  peo- 
ple at  home,  who  In  the  mass  were  firm  as 
a  rock  at  the  front  behind  the  front.  We 
give  thanks  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  quall- 
tlea  handed  down  to  us  by  our  God-fearing, 
freedom-loving  ancestors.  But  for  these — 
but  for  any  of  these — defeat  Instead  of  victory 
might  today  have  been  cur  portion. 

•'He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where 
the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored." 

But  the  day  of  victory  must  also  be  a  day 
of  Judgment.  The  soft  of  heart  among  us 
•jpill  say  that  now  Is  a  time  for  generosity, 
not  for  vindlctlvenesK.  Generosity  to  whom? 
To  th?  Judases  who  sold  clvUlsation  for  less 
than  thirty  pieces  of  silver?  To  those  who 
tore  down  the  Crcfs  of  Christ  and  erected 
in  Its  t>l-:kce  the  blood -drenched  swastika? 
To  the  Gestapo,  its  chiml)ers  of  torture  and 
1*^  black  death  of  systematic  espionage  and 
cruelty?  To  the  butchers  In  a  thousand 
churnel  housew?  To  the  murderers  of  Lublin 
ant*.  LlUlce?  To  the  builders  of  barracoons 
into  which  non-Gemtan  men  were  herded 
fcr  slavery  and  non-German  women  were 
herded  for  an  even  more  sinister  fate,  the 
unc«->mely  to  be  made  Into  drudges,  the  love- 
Iie.<>t  and  most  virtuous  to  be  forced  into 
prostitution? 

Shall  we  be  generous  to  those  who  tortiu'ed 
and  murdered  millions  of  Jews  and  sought 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  Nletzschean 
doctrine  that  Christian  morality  is  slave 
morality?  To  those  who  In  the  twentieth 
century  have  bowed  down  before  a  deity  of 
expediency  more  dreadful  than  the  blood- 
thirsty HultzUopochtll  cl  ancient  Mexico? 
Shall  we  now  be  tender  with  men  who  con- 
sider tenderness  the  vice  of  weaklings — who 
have  gloried  In  their  breaking  of  every  pledge, 
their  violation  of  every  code  of  moral  law, 
their  perversion  of  every  decent  principle 
which  2.000  years  of  civilization  had  de- 
veloped in  the  human  breast? 

No  The  day  of  victory  is  not  a  day  for 
geneio&ity,  but  neither  is  It  a  day  for  vin- 
dictivcness.  It  Is  most  emphatically  a  day 
for  the  firm,  cold,  and  Impartial  adminis- 
tration of  Jiistlce.  To  us  of  the  United 
States  this  war  has  ocst  more  lives  than  we 
have  lost  in  any  other  war  In  our  history. 
Th^  voice  of  the  blood  of  our  sons  crleth 
out  unto  us  from  the  groand.  We  owe  It  to 
their  memory  that  we  make  sure.  Insofar  as 
lies  Ir^  our  power,  that  this  thing  shall  not 
happen  to  our  people  again. 

"He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of 
His  terrible  swift  sword!" 

As  one  awaking  at  daybreak  who  still 
trembles  from  a  nightmare,  we,  too,  tremble 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  narrowness  of  our 
escape.  Three  years  ago  the  enemy's  causo 
was  approaching  floodtlde.  In  the  Far  East 
the  pride  of  our  Pacific  Fleet  lay  broken  or 
drowned  at  Pearl  Hartwr.  Hongkong.  Malaya, 
Singapore,  the  Netherlands  Indies,  the  Philip- 
pines were  In  Japanese  hands  and  Australia 
was  In  terrible  danger.  The  continent  of 
Europe,  from  Leningrad  and  Moscow  west  to 
the  Pyrenees,  from  the  North  Cape  south  to 
the  Aegean,  lay  prostrate  before  the  legions 
of  the  Axis.  In  north  Africa  the  Axis  was 
knocking  imperiously  at  the  doors  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Cairo.  But  In  the  east  at  Stalin- 
grad, and  In  the  south  at  El  Alamein,  the  tide 
began  to  ebb.  Foot  by  foot,  then  mile  by 
mile,  then  league  by  league  the  enemy  fell 
back  before  the  terrible  swift  sword  which  a 
righteous  cause  had  forged  for  Allied  hands. 
The  enemy  lost  Africa,  he  lost  Sicily,  he  lost 
southern  Italy,  he  lost  Prance  and  Belgium, 
he  lost  the  Crimea,  he  lost  the  Ukraine,  he 
lost  Poland,  and  finally  he  was  driven  to  bay 
within  his  own  Festung  Germanla.  Now 
even  this  has  been  breached.  Now  also  we 
may  ask:  "Where  be  your  tongxjes  that  late 
mocked  at  heaven  and  hell  and  fate?"    Most 
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of  them  are  mocking  no  longer  but  are  cry- 
lug  "kameradi" 

"His  truth  Is  marching  on!" 

•*We  hold  these  truths  to  b<j  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed,  by  their  Creator,  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  govetnmonts  are  Insti- 
tuted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

The  unpardonable  sin  which  totalitarian- 
ism has  committed  has  been  l'«  repudiation 
of  this  basic  doctrine  upon  which  self-gov- 
ernment alone  bases  Its  validity,  from  which 
self-dlECipllne  derives  its  only  cynamlc.    The 
authors  of   totalitarianism   in   Europe   have 
not  only  ravaged  their  continent;  they  have 
also  debased  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
own      peoples.     Nazi      authoritarians      have 
taught  hatred  to  yoimg  Germans  and  hard- 
ened  the   hearts  of   old  Germans.    By   lies 
they  have  raised  a  fantastic  md  demoniac 
racism  Into  a  national  cult.     By  lies  they  have 
Instilled    in    the    German    mind    an    almost 
ineradicable  suspicion  and  distrust  of  every- 
thing, however  noble,  that  Is  non-Gennan. 
They  have  transformed  into  rs.venlng  wolves 
a  people  normally  exhibiting  many  kind  and 
affectionate  traits.    Generations  must  pass 
away  Ijefore  these  foul  roots  of  dogma  can 
be    wholly    extirpated.     Meanwhile    the   rest 
of  the  world  must  protect  Itself  against  any 
recrudescence  of  a  heresy  so  diabolical  and 
destructive. 

Germany  has  fallen.  On  to  the  Orient. 
The  war  Is  by  no  means  over.  There  must 
be  no  slackening  of  effort  until  Japanese  mil- 
itarism has  also  gone  crashing  down  to 
irretrievable  ruin. 


Price  Control 
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HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mrs.   DOUGLAS   of   California.    Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Thursday,  May  3.  1945, 
entitled  "What  Price  Control  Has  Done." 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  the  criticism  of  the 
OflBce  of  Price  Administration,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  jobs  done  during  the 
war  has  been  accomplished  by  the  O.  P.  A. 
The  O.  P.  A.  has  saved  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars, both  on  the  home  front  and  in  the 
actual  cost  of  the  war.    The  O.  P.  A.  in 
holding  the  price  line  has  insured  the 
value  of  all  the  bonds  that  the  American 
people  have  invested  in  to  prosecute  this 
war.    The  O.  P.  A.  by  holding  the  price 
line  has  protected  the  livelihood  of  the 
families  of  our  servicemen  and  all  those 
who  work  for  a  fixed  salary. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize,  but  we  had 
better  be  .sure  that  in  the  unjust  criti- 
cism too  often  leveled  at  the  O.  P.  A.  we 
do  not  destroy  the  very  foundation  of 
our  economic  future. 

The  O.  P.  A.  was  set  up  as  a  protection 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  just  that. 
The  O.  P.  A.  and  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  has  acted  as  a  great  dike 
which  has  held  back  the  noodwaters  of 
inflation. 


WHAT  PRICE  CONTROL   HAS   DONC 

President  Truman  has  called  upon  Congress 
to  extend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
for  another  year  l>eyond  Its  expiration  date 
of  June  30  1945.  In  his  statement  the  Pres- 
ident emphasized  that  "our  price-control  and 
stabilization  program  has  been  one  of  the 
•Tiost  remarkable  achievements  of  this  war." 
The  amazing  over-all  record  of  economic  sta- 
bilization is  often  overlooked  In  the  frequent 
criticisms  directed  at  many  of  O.  P.  A.'s  price 
and  rationing  actions.  During  the  last  war 
wholesale  prices  doubled  and  the  cost  of 
living  rose  64  oercent.  In  this  war  wholesale 
prices  have  risen  less  than  40  percent  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  about  30  per- 
cent. 

The  difference  In  the  magnitude  of  the  In- 
creases does  not  reflect  fuliy  the  outstanding 
record  achieved  during  this  war.     The  pres- 
sures  for  price    Increases   have   been   enor- 
mously greater  this  time,  no  matter  what 
basis  is  used  for  measuring  them.     We  are 
diverting  almost  half  of  our  national  Income 
to  the  war  effort,  as  compared  with  about 
one-quarter  in  the  last  war.    Our  total  war 
costs  to  date  have  aggregated  about  9275,- 
000,000.000,  as  compared  with  only  $32,000,- 
000,000  the  last  time.    At  our  current  rate  of 
costs  we  sp>end  more  In  5  months  than  we 
did  in  aU  of  the  last  war.     In  1918  the  public 
had  a  spendable   income  of  $56,000,000,000; 
in    1944   the   spendable   Income   after   taxes 
has  been  estimated  at  $137,500,000,000.     In 
the    other    war    the    amount    of    money    in 
circulation  Increased  by  $1,800,000,000;  In  this 
war  the  Increase  has  been  10  times  as  great. 
Checking   accounts    In   banks   increased   by 
$5,000,000,000  last  time  and  by  $25,000,000,000 
this  time. 

Many  of  the  monetary  totals  which  have 
been  attained  in  this  war  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. In  the  absence  of  control  a  tremen- 
dous inflationary  price  rise  would  have  taken 
place.  Moreover,  this  relative  price  stability 
has  been  achieved  In  the  face  of  actions  by 
Congress  to  raise  farm  prices  and  of  the  In- 
adequacies of  our  fiscal  and  wage  programs. 
O.  P.  A.  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
pressures  created  by  these  developments. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that,  despite 
many  mistakes,  a  highly  creditable  Job  of 
economic  stabilization  has  been  done. 

Economic  stabilization  will  be  required  un- 
til the  end  of  hostilities  In  Japan.  It  seems 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  should  be  extended  for  another 
year,  as  requested  by  Mr,  Truman. 


Shall  We  Sell  America  Short? 
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Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry  Journal  for  May  1945 : 

SHALL  WI  SELL  AMERICA  SHORT  SCIZNTIFICALLT? 

The  present  complacency  of  the  American 
public  while  Selective  Service  officials  con- 
tinue "to  fiddle  while  Rome  burns"  Is  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  We  have  already  lost 
one  generation  of  future  scientists  because 
we  have  denuded  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  qualified  students  enrolled  In  scien- 
tific courses  in  order  to  supply  a  few  divi- 


sions to  the  armed  forces,  and  we  are  well 
on  the  way  toward  losing  a  second  genera- 
tion unless  prompt  and  favorable  action  is 
taken  by  Congress  on  the  McDonough  bill, 
H.R,a827. 

In  strange  contrast  to  our  unwillingness 
to  defer  bona  fide  studenU  In  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  Is  the  current  en- 
rollment of  foreign  students  In  this  coun- 
try. One  of  our  largest  and  best-known 
institutions,  which  was  particularly  popular 
with  foreigners  prior  to  World  War  No.  2, 
experienced  this  year  an  Increase  In  enroll- 
ment of  100  percent  in  foreign  students  over 
the  average  attendance  In  the  period  1920-39, 
and  has  on  Land  applications  representing 
an  increase  of  over  400  percent  above  the 
1920-39  period.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  India  Is  sending  to  this  country  In 
September  250  Individuals  holding  masters 
degrees,  and  that  France  Is  establishing  na- 
tional fellowships  m  this  country. 

Recently  released  data  from  the  Clearing 
House  on  Student  Interchange!  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  fhows  that 
there  is  a  minimum  of  3.256  students  from 
other  American  republics  enrolled  in  United 
States  colleges  and  universities.  Of  this 
rather  surprising  number  68  are  in  chem- 
istry courses  and  68  are  enrolled  In  chemical 
engineering.  Scholarship  or  fellowship  aid 
for  this  group  comes  from  several  different 
sources.  Including  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. We  applaud  this  growth  In  en- 
rollment of  young  men  and  women  from 
Latin-American  countries  In  our  colleges  and 
universities  and  quote  the  figures  merely  to 
indicate  the  present  contrasting  policies 
as  regards  foreign  students  and  American 
students. 

Among  the  lay  public  lend-lease  ts  sup- 
posed to  provide  an  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  for  the  sole  purpose  of  winning  the 
war.  Yet  American  manufacturers  of  equip- 
ment, scientific  apparatus,  and  other  highly 
technical  commodities  are  deluged  with 
orders  under  lend-lease  which  any  10-year- 
old  child  would  recognize  are  to  be  employed 
In  post-war  for  equipping  plants  and  research 
laboratories  In  countries  with  which  we  are 
now  allied  in  a  common  war  effort. 

If  American  citizens  desire  partly  to  finance 
the  post-war  research  of  our  present  allies 
through  large  shipments  of  equipment  and 
scientific  apparatus,  and  If  they  wish  to  edu- 
cate large  groups  of  foreign  studente  In  our 
universities  and  colleges  to  staff  research  In- 
stitutions In  these  countries,  while  at  the 
same  time  those  who  would  be  the  future 
American  scientists  automatically  are  In-, 
ducted  Into  the  armed  forces,  it  Is  their 
sovereign  right  to  do  so.  But  we  doubt  that 
the  American  public  has  any  knowledge  of 
what  Is  actually  being  permitted  under  the 
guise  of  lend-lease  and  the  so-called  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

Certainly  we  must  have  In  Congress  enough 
public-spirited  men  and  women  and  those 
imbued  with  a  fundamental  love  for  America 
and  concern  for  Its  future  welfare  to  demand 
that  the  true  facts  be  brought  to  light  In 
order  that  their  constituents  may  know  what 
their  Government  Is  doing  with  funds  raised 
through  heavy  taxation. 

We  bow  to  no  man  In  our  Intense  desire 
for  better  and  long -continued  Improved  in- 
ternational relationships.  No  one  Is  more 
desirous  than  we  that  America  assist  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  We  do  Insist,  however,  that  at  least 
we  make  adequate  provision  for  the  future 
scientific  and  technological  advancement  of 
America.  We  deplore  th-  sh'pment  of  equip- 
ment and  scientific  apparatus  to  an  extent 
which  Is  certain  to  cripple  serlovisly  American 
research  and  development.  We  protest  the 
education  of  large  numbers  of  foreign  stu- 
dents when,  at  the  same  time,  we  refuse  to 
defer   even   a  limited  number   of  qyaliflea 
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young  Americans  so  that  they  can  continue 
in  Eclentiflc  courses  In  the  colleges  and  unl- 
versitlea  of  this  country. 
- — With  reckless  abandon,  our  Oovernment  Is 
selling  America  technologically  ehort.  Un- 
less an  aroused  public  demands  an  Immediate 
Investigation  and  appropriate  action,  our 
country  is  headed  for  a  second-  and  third- 
rate  role  In  the  post-war  period.  God  help 
us  if  we  become  engaged  in  a  Third  World 
War  In  the  next  25  years. 
The  time  for  congressional  action  Is  now  I 
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Address  of  Admval  Russell  R.  Waesche, 
Coaoiaadant,  Uaitcd  SUtes  Coast 
Guard 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  \-nciMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Afojr  17.  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohckes- 
FioNAL  Record.  I  include  an  addre?s  by 
Admiral  Russell  R.  Waesche.  Comman- 
dant. United  States  Coast  Guard,  deliv- 
ered at  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Maritime  Law  Association  on  May  4. 1945, 
at  New  York,  N.  Y..  dealing  with  various 
matters  pertaining  to  safety  at  sea  and 
other  problems  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Coast  Guard  and  pertaining 
to  the  American  merchant  marine: 

At  the  outset  I  want  you  to  know  that 
when  tbe  preskdent  of  your  associaUon,  Mr. 
Betta.  Invited  me  to  address  this  annual  din- 
ner meeting  I  felt  highly  compUmented; 
also,  that  I  accepted  with  eagerness  because 
it  seamed  to  ms  that  this  would  b«  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  some 
matters  o(  common  Interest  and  to  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on 
Eome  subjects  ot  mutual  concern.  I  ho{>e 
that  you  have  not  expected  me  to  devote  my 
time  this  evening  to  relating  war  stories  and 
anecdotes  Uliistrative  of  Coast  Guard  combat 
ftctivltiieB,  because  I  do  not  Intend  to  do  so. 
I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  aware 
that  coast  guardsmen  are  doing  their  duty 
in  the  combat  tbeaters.  and  I  shall  address 
ixiyaelf  to  a  few  Coast  Guard  problems  that 
concern  you  in  your  professional  relations 
with  t^  mftTitiaae  Indiistry. 

First.  howeTer.  I  want  to  outHne  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  to  mention 
something  of  Its  history.  The  Coast  Guard 
stems  from  the  old  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
which  was  conceived  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1790. 
Its  functions,  as  outlined  by  the  creating 
statute,  were  to  enforce  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms duties  and  tonnage  taxes;  the  law  pro- 
vided that  oiBcers  of  the  Service  should  be 
deemed  olBcera  of  the  customs.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Service  loglcaUy  belonged  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Treasury. 
There  it  was  put,  and  there  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  It  became  apparent  soon  after 
the  Service  began  functioning  that  an  agency 
organised  to  enforce  the  customs  laws  was 
ntted  for  related  police  duties.  With  the 
enactment  of  our  country's  first  navigation 
hrws.  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  became  the 
enforcement  agency  for  such  laws  also. 
Thus  the  amoelatlon  t>etween  the  Coast 
Ooard  and  the  merchant  marine  dates  back 
almost  to  the  founding  of  the  Republic. 


From  these  beginning],  the  Revenue  Cut- 
ter Service,   now  the   C^ast  Guard,  evolved 
into  the   agency   of   thd  United   States   re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  a  1  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas,  and  on  territorial 
and  Inland  waters.     Thin  enforcement  to&ci.- 
ground  of  the  Coast  Gutird  Is  significant  be- 
cause It  answers  the  qudstlon:  Why  was  the 
Service  organlEsd  along  Imllltary  lines?    The 
duties  of  enforcement  Agencies,  particularly 
those  operating  over  lai-ge  areas  and  using 
arms,  have  traditionall!    called  for  military 
organization,      notwithstanding      that      the 
duties     are     civil.    Th(i     Canadian      Royjd 
Mounted  Police  Is  an  enample.     It  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  Intentlori  of  Congress  In  the 
founding  statute  to  estibllsh  the  organisa- 
tion as  one  for  the  waging  of  war.     Indeed. 
Hamilton.  In  hU  requesl  to  the  Congress  for 
the    establishment    of     ;he    Revenue    Cutter 
Service,  recommended  ttat  the  officers  of  the 
Service  be  commis8ion<d  as  officers  of  the 
Navy.    Congress  refused  to  follow  his  recom- 
mendation In  this  regard. 

In  the  laaO's  the  Re'renue  Cutter  Service 
began  to  assume  Its  flrrt  duties  relating  to 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea.  First,  cut- 
ters were  sent  on  cruise^  along  the  coast  to 
assist  vessels  in  distress  and  to  administer  to 
the  needs  of  shipwreck^  crews.  From  this 
origin,  the  Revenue  Cu 
Into  the  Nation's  safe 
agency  offshore.  The: 
established,  under  the 
shore  facilities  for  the 
was  the  inception  of 
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Now,  while  the  Coast  Guard  operates  under 
the  Treasury  Departnunt  In  time  of  peace. 
In  time  of  war  It  operat  js  as  part  of  the  Navy 
subject  to  the  dlrectiois  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Congress  had  two  excellent  reasons 
for  so  providing.  First,  the  training  which 
coast  guardsmen  receiv »  In  carrying  out  our 
various  clvU  activities  and  the  equipment 
that  Is  developed  In  ttat  connection  are  of 
great  value  to  the  Nav; '  In  combat  activities 
and  are  Immediately  available  for  those  pur- 
poses. Thus,  for  exam]>le,  our  surf  men  were 
perhaps  the  most  comp(  tent  small-boat  oper- 
ator* In  the  world,  an^  I  need  not  remind 
you  of  the  remarkable  performances  that 
they  have  given  In  amphibious  landings  in 
the  Pacific  and  In  Europe.  Likewise,  the  ice 
patrol  In  northern  waters  gave  us  training 
and  equipment  that  haa  paid  great  dividends 
In  the  Greenland  patrol  during  this  war. 

The  second  reason  fof  the  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard  as  part  of  Ithe  Navy  diirlng  time 
of  hostilities  derives  fnom  the  wartime  Im- 
portance to  the  mUltaijy  of  the  various  civil 
functions  of  the  Coast  [Guard.  These  func- 
tlcms,  being  all  Intimately  connected  with 
maritime  activities,  miBt  be  subject  to  mili- 
tary or  naval  control  during  war.  The  Con- 
gress, therefore,  detern<lned  that  It  was  de- 
sirable that  the  agenc^  charged  with  those 
functions  should.  In  ^iartlme,  become  part 
of  the  Vwry  azxl  shoaHl.  at  «U  times,  be 
prepared  for  that  eventuality. 


Since  the  Coast  Guard  must,  In  time  of 
peace,  be  prepared  to  assume  Its  platre  In  the 
naval  system  In  thne  of  ■war  and  to  Integrate 
Its  officers  and  men  Into  the  naval  scheme, 
It  is  obvious  that  the  service  had  to  be  or- 
ganized on  military  lines  so  that  the  wartime 
transfer  could  always  be  effected  with  the 
mlnlmxmi  of  friction. 

From  this  brief  outline  you  can  see  that 
the  Coast  Guard  is  unique  among  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  for,  although  it 
Is  military  In  organization,  its  functions  and 
duties  are  primarily  civil,  not  military.  Its 
normal  place  Is  In  the  civil  establishment, 
not  the  military  branch  of  the  Government. 
Should  the  Coast  Gtiard  be  absorbed  by  the 
military.  It  Is  clear  that  the  civil  branches 
would  have  to  establish  additional  facilities 
to  carry  out  those  civil  functions  now  vested 
In  the  Coast  Guard. 

In  view  of  the  consolidation  in  the  Coast 
Guard  of  all  safety  at  sea  functions.  It  was 
natural  that  last  summer,  when  the  sugges- 
tion was  made  for  a  new  International  Con- 
ference on  Safety  cxf  Life  at  Sea.  the  Navy 
Department  and  the  State  Department 
rhould  fix  upon  the  Coast  Guard  as  the 
agency  to  prepare  the  groundwork  for  the 
new  conferenoe. 

It  is  now  16  years  since  the  last  Interna- 
tional Safety  Conference  was  held,  and.  In  the 
meantime,  notable  advances  have  been  made 
In  the  scientific  fields  affecting  safe  naviga- 
tion. The  present  war  with  its  emphasis  on 
electronics  and  Us  other  developments  has 
given  added  impetus  to  progress  in  the  field 
of  marine  safety.  If  much  of  this  progrecs 
is  not  to  be  lost  tiu'otigh  economic  pressure  In 
the  post-war  period.  It  behooves  us  to  take 
steps  now  that  will  Insure  that  the  merchant 
fleets  of  the  world  nMy  take  advantage  of 
new  safety  measures  and  still  compete  on  an 
equal  basis.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  be  giving 
effect  to  the  policy  expressed  In  article  61 
of  the  1929  International  Convention  for 
Safety  of  life  at  Sea,  wherein  the  contracting 
nations  agreed  to  hold  conferences  from  time 
to  time  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  the 
International  treaty.  There  Is  another  factor 
that  makes  modernization  of  the  treaty  de- 
sirable. There  have  been  remarkable  tech- 
nical advances  resulting  In  the  reduction  of 
both  the  time  required  for  ocean  voyages  and 
the  Importance  of  distance  as  a  factor  there- 
in. Accordingly,  some  of  the  requirements 
which  were  modern  and  desirable  16  years 
ago  are  today  imnecessary  and  obsolete.  It 
is  time  that  the  whole  problem  was  re- 
examined and  the  dead  wood  cleared  away. 

Accordingly,  we  have  set  to  work  sifting 
suggestions  and  seeking  to  formulate  pro- 
posals that  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  present  to  the  other  maritime  powers  at 
the  proposed  conference.  Th«-e  has  been  set 
up  a  framework  of  committees  "to  carry  the 
ball"  on  this  nxatter.  There  Is  one  over-all 
general  committee  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  the  various  agencies  of  government 
having  an  Interest  In  the  subject  matter 
and  of  represoitatlves  of  industry  and  the 
maritime  fraternity.  The  purpose  of  this 
general  committee  Is  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
liaison  between  industry  and  Government 
agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  actual 
working  committees  on  the  other.  It  Is  not 
expected  that  this  general  committee  will 
do  much  of  the  fKTtual  spade  work.  That  will 
be  the  Job  of  the  various  technical  com- 
mittees, but  the  general  committee  will 
serve  rather  as  a  board  of  overseers  to  pass 
on  matters  of  broad  general  policy  and  to 
guide  the  programs  developed  by  the  work- 
ing technical  committees.  There  are  14  of 
these  working  technical  committees  divided 
Into  three  groups:  1.  construction:  2,  life- 
savlng  procedures,  and  3.  rescue  procedures. 
Each  group  Is  heeded  by  what  is  termed  a 
group  committee,  izuide  up  In  most  Instances 
of  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
yarious  working  technical  committees  com- 
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prising  the  group.  It  Is  the  pvtrpose  of  these 
group  committees  to  correlate  the  activities 
of  the  working  committees,  to  prevent  them 
from  overlapping  or  working  at  cross  pxir- 
poses,  and  to  bring  about  vmifled  coherent 
proposals.  Both  Industry  and  government 
are  represented  on  the  group  committees  and 
on  the  technical  committees.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that  13  meml>ers  of  this  association  are  serv- 
ing on  the  various  committees. 

This  evening  I  can  report  significant  prog- 
ress by  the  various  committees.  The  gen- 
eral committee  has  met.  all  3  group  com- 
mittees have  met,  and  11  of  the  14  subcom- 
niUlees  have  convened.  Several  have  met 
more  than  once.  An  examination  of  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  these  commit- 
tees has  convinced  me  that  we  may  antici- 
pate a  well-considered  program  as  a  result 
of  their  work.  As  you  know.  It  Is  too  often 
the  case  In  committee  activities,  where  the 
members  have  other  pressing  duties,  that  the 
study  of  ropcsals  Is  perfunctory.  The  min- 
utes of  these  committees  reveal  nothing  of 
that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they  indicate 
that  the  members  are  literally  going  over 
the  matters  assigned  to  them  with  "a  flne 
tooth  comb."  I  am  sure  that  the  American 
proposals  will  be  as  well  studied  as  those  of 
any  other  maritime  power. 

This  evening  I  thought  that  I  might  men- 
tion a  few  suggestions  that  have  been  made 
relative  to  the  proposed  International  con- 
vention. You  will  understand  that  they  are 
only  suggestions,  and  that  I  am  calling  them 
to  your  attention  so  that  you  may  think 
them  over  and  give  the  committees  the  bene- 
fit of  your  Judgment. 

One   of   the  suggestions   concerns  a  per- 
manent secretariat  of  safety  of  life  at  sea.     It 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  gentlemen 
that    International    conferences,    with    their 
diplomatic  etiquette  and  protocol,  their  stiff 
formality,  and  the  difficulty  and  inconven- 
ience Inherent  In  getting  them  under  way, 
are  a  most  cumbersome  means  of  bringing 
about  continued  cooperation  and  agreement 
in  any  particular  field  of  endeavor.    To  try 
Internationally  to  regulate  maritime  safety 
by  diplomatic  conferences  every  15  years  is 
like  trying  to  run  Interstate  commerce  among 
the  48  States  by  holding  constitutional  con- 
ventions every  decade  or  so.     In  a  growing 
and  dynamic  field,  such  as  the  one  In  which 
we  are  interested.  It  Is  necessary  that  some 
organization  be   Instituted  to  provide  con- 
tinuity, to  receive  and  explore  new  proposals, 
to  make  studies  on  how   the  requirements 
established  by  the  high  contracting  powers 
are  being  met  and  how  they  are  working  out 
in  practice.     These  would   be  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  secretariat.     It  would  also 
provide  an  establishment  for  giving  various 
services  to  maritime  nations  such  as  hydro- 
graphic,  meteorological,  and  navigational  ^lu- 
formation.  "* 

I  am  convinced  that  by  providing  some 
continuing  organization  for  keeping  the  field 
constantly  under  review  and  for  receiving 
proposals  and  circulating  them  among  the 
contracting  powers  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional convention  can  make  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  maritime  world. 

There  has  been  no  thought  of  placing  In 
the  proposed  Secretariat  any  power  to  amend 
the  convention.  Neither  Is  It  anticipated 
that  the  convention  provisions  will  be 
amended  by  less  than  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  high  contracting  powers.  There 
are  certainly  grave  constitutional  questions, 
so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  that 
such  procedures  could  be  adopted,  even  were 
they  deemed  desirable. 

Most  Important,  from  my  point  of  view,  Is 
that  some  independent  organization  be  estab- 
lished to  receive  ,  and  circulate  proposed 
amendments  to  all  the  signatory  powers. 
Which  proposals  could  be  adopted  by  all  of 
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such  powers.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there 
Is  nothing  particularly  new  in  this  sugges- 
tion. Article  61  of  the  1929  convention  now 
provides  that  modifications  may  be  propKMed 
by  any  contracting  power  to  the  United  King- 
dom, which  shall  communicate  them  to  the 
other  contracting  powers.  If  the  modifica- 
tions are  adopted  by  all  the  contracting  gov- 
ernments, the  convention  Is  deemed  amended 
accordingly.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  there 
Is  merit  in  the  proposal  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility for  circulation  out  of  the  hands  of 
any  one  of  the  contracting  powers  and  to  vest 
It  In  an  international  establishment. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  what  con- 
nection. If  any.  Is  envisaged  between  the  pro- 
posed Secretariat  and  any  world  organization 
that  may  eventually  result  from  the  San 
Francisco  meeting.  That  Is  a  question  that 
can  be  answered,  of  course,  only  when  the 
pattern  adopted  at  San  Francisco  becomes 
more  clear,  but  I  believe  we  can  all  agree 
that  a  service  bureau  such  as  we  have  been 
discussing  might  fit  In  very  well  with  a  world 
organization  which  would  probably  contain 
several  slmUar  offices  In  different  and  related 
fields. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 
1  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question 
of  amending  and  clarifying  the  international 
rules  of  the  road.  Those  rules  were  adopted 
In  1889  and  have  remained  without  amend- 
ment for  well  over  half  a  century.  Parts  of 
them  are  obsolete,  and  some  definitely  need 
clarification.  The  technical  committee  In 
charge  of  rules  of  the  road  has  prepared  a 
questlormaire  In  which  several  proposed 
changes  or  clarifications  are  listed.  This 
questionnaire  has  been  sent  out  to  various 
admiralty  lawyers,  ship  masters,  pilots,  oper- 
ators, and  naval  and  Coast  Guard  officers. 
It  has  been  sent  to  all  of  your  membership. 
You  have  been  asked  for  your  comments  and 
for  any  additional  proposals  that  you  may 
have  with  respect  to  amending  or  clarifying 
the  International  rules.  If  any  of  you  pres- 
ent here  tonight  has  not  received  such  a 
questionnaire,  and  you  are  interested  In  the 
matter,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  write 
me.  I  am  anxious  that  any  proposals  we 
make  at  the  International  conference  have 
the  fullest  and  best  consideration  from  the 
maritime  legal  profession  and  from  the  mari- 
time Industry.  I  hope  It  Is  clearly  under- 
stood that  In  these  proposals  we  are  doing 
nothing  that  would  in  any  way  make  changes 
In  the  Inland,  Great  Lakes,  or  western  r.ver 
rules. 

The  second  matter  which  I  shovild  like  to 
discuss  with  you  tonight  concerns  the  futtire 
of  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Nav- 
igation functions  transferred   to  the  Coast 
Guard  by  Executive  Order  No.  9083  of  Febru- 
ary  28,    1942.     As   you   are   all    aware,   that 
Executive  order  stems  from  the  reorganiza- 
tion authority  granted  to  the  President  m 
title   I  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act,   1941. 
That  legislation  expressly  provides  that  title  I 
shall  remain  In  force  only  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  war  and  for  6  months 
after  the  termination  thereof,  unless  the  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  designate  an  earlier  time.    The 
First  War  Powers  Act  was  approved  on  De- 
cember 18,  1941.    As  of  that  date,  a  formal 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  existed  between 
the    United   States   and   Japan,   the   United 
States  and  Italy,  and  the  United  States  and 
Germany.    I   take    It,   therefore,   that   not- 
withstanding  the    developments    heretofore 
In  Italy  and  those  that  may  be  anticipated 
shortly    In    Germany,    the    authority    upon 
which  Executive  Order  No.  9083  depends  will 
not  lapse  until  after  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war. 

How  long  the  Japanese  War  will  last  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  doubt  whether  anyone  is  In 
a  position  to  predict  V-day  In  the  Pacific 
with  great  accuracy.     I  am  sure  In  my  own 


mind  that  a  tough,  hard  struggle  lies  ahead 
of  us  against  a  well-armed  and  stubborn 
enemy  whose  ethical  standards  have  little 
In  common  with  those  of  the  western  world. 
At  all  events,  we  have  already  had  over 
8  years  of  experience  in  administering  these 
merchant  marine  Insjjectlon  functions,  and 
from  that  experience,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  give  serious 
thought  and  study  to  the  future  status  of  the 
organization  and  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation.  The 
uncertainty  Inherent  In  the  present  situa- 
tion does  not  make  for  good  administration. 
I  think  that  as  practical  men  you  can  vis- 
ualize the  difficulty  that  arises,  under  thos« 
circumstances.  In  any  attempt  properly  tc 
Integrate  the  marine  inspection  activities 
with  the  rest  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Congress  has  been  conscious  of  this 
dlffictilty  and  of  the  unsatisfactory  results 
that  spring  therefrom.  Only  recently,  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  In  Its 
report  on  the  Navy  Department  appropriation 
bill  Included  a  statement  that  I  feel  I  should 
read  to  you: 

"With  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard,  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  conunltt?e  that  there  Is  con- 
siderable room  for  Improvement  In  the  or- 
ganization and  administrative  procedures  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Inspection  Service, 
which  temporarily  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Coast  Guard  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive.  The  committee's  complaint  no 
doubt  results  from  the  temporary  nature  of 
Coast  Guard  Jurisdiction,  because  If  such 
organization,  the  committee  feels  certain, 
had  permanent  supervision,  there  early  would 
have  been  applied  the  efficient  methods  and 
procedures  which  long  have  t>een  Coast  Guard 
virtues.  If  the  Merchant  Marine  Inspection 
Service  is  to  remain  permanently  under  the 
Coast  Guard,  there  should  be  early  legis- 
lation for  effecting  the  transfer,  because 
Inefficiency  very  likely  will  continue  xmder 
a  temporary  arrangement." 

In  the  light  of  that  statement,  it  Is  manifest 
that  we  In  the  Coast  Guard  would  be  remiss 
In  our  duty  If  we  did  not  now  commence  to 
study  and  prepare  proposals  and  plans  for 
fixing  the  permanent  place  of  the  marine- 
Inspection  functions  In  the  governmental  es- 
tablishments and  for  taking  action  In  that 
regard  at  the  proper  time. 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  the  Coast  Guard  Is  de- 
sirous of  retaining  the  B.  M.  I.  N.  functions. 
I  sincerely  believe  In  the  wUdom  of  vesting  In 
one  agency  all  safety-at-sea  functions,  and  I 
suggest,  too,  that  It  Is  desirable  that  regula- 
tory safety-at-sea  functions  should  be  In  the 
hands  of  an  agency,  one  of  whose  functions  is 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas  and  Territorial  waters. 
Having  stated  the  Coast  Guard's  position  In 
this  matter,  I  feel  that  It  Is  only  appropriate 
to  outline  to  you  as  lawyers  the  attitude  that 
the  Coast  Guard  takes  with  respect  to  regu- 
latory functions  in  general,  with  particular 
reference  to  those  of  the  B.  M.  I.  N. 

The  marine-Inspection  fie!d  Is  one  of  many 
in  which  the  Congress  has  found  It  necessary 
to  vest  In  an  administrative  agency  both  rule- 
making powers  and  decision-making  powers — 
that  is,  both  kinds  of  authority  ordinarily 
exercised  by  agencies  making  and  enforcing 
administrative  law.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
me.  from  time  to  time,  that  a  military  organ- 
ization is  not  properly  geared  to  carry  out  ad- 
ministrative law  functions.  This  attitude 
seems  to  stem  from  a  suspicion  of  what  la 
often  called  the  military  attitude  and  of  the 
Ideas  of  rank  and  military  command.  My 
answer  has  always  been  that  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  an  organization  that  for  generations  has 
been  carrying  on  civil  functions  and  which, 
in  time  of  peace,  operates  not  under  the 
military  branches  cf  the  Government  but  un- 
der a  civil  branch,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury.  All  Its  primary  functions  are  civil 
In   natxu-e,   and  it  is  organized  on  mUltary 
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lines  pecatM*  It  Is  an  enforcement  agency  and 
because  In  time  of  war  It  m\ist  fit  Into  the 
navai  organization  In  order  to  carry  out  its 
civil  functlcns  under  naval  supervision  and 
control.  If  military  organization  in  itself  is 
an  obstacle  to  efficient  and  proper  adminis- 
tration of  civil  functions,  then  the  whole 
theory  of  a  Coast  Guard  is  wrong  and  has  been 
wrong  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

One  of  the  fundamentals  of  administrative 
law  to  which  we  have  sought  to  adhere  in  the 
Coast  Guard  is  that  In  the  malting  of  rxUea 
and  the  rendering  of  decisions,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  rule  or  decision  squares 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  Under  the 
American  system  of  government,  legislative 
power  as  such  Is  vested  In  the  Congress,  and 
it  Is  elementary  that  that  power  cannot  be 
delegated.  Only  the  power  to  fill  In  details 
or  to  carry  out  In  concrete  application  a  gen- 
eral standard  established  by  the  Congress 
can  be  granted  to  an  administrative  body. 
It  follows  necessarily,  therefore,  that  when 
such  a  body  seeks  to  go  beyond  the  standard 
established  by  Congress  and  to  make  rules 
or  decisions  that  do  not  square  with  the  con- 
gressional intent,  that  agency  Is  guilty  of 
sheer  usurpation  of  a  fimctlon  which  it  does 
not  have,  -vhlch  it  cannot  have,  and  which, 
under  the  oath  which  every  executive  officer 
takes,  he  must  avoid. 

We  are  all  a.vare  that  the  great  growth  of 
modem  economic  and  social  machinery,  with 
Its  accompanying  augmentation  of  complexi- 
ties, has  created  a  demand  on  governments 
for  a  type  of  control  that  Is  flexible  and  based 
on  specialized  Information.  The  democratic 
nations  of  the  world  have  answered  that 
demand  with  specialized  administrative 
agencies  operating  under  a  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  democratic  legislature.  No  one 
can  question  the  value  or  desirability  of  this 
system  when  the  procedures  and  processes 
followed  by  the  agencies  are  in  keeping  with 
fair  play. 

In  rule-making  activities,  fair  play  re- 
quires that  there  be  provision  for  consulta- 
tion with  affected  members  of  the  Industry 
and  opportunity  for  full  discussion.  The 
powers  of  administrative  agencies  over  pri- 
vate enterprise  are  Immense,  and  sound  rea- 
son dictates  that  before  subjecting  persons 
to  requirements  that  may  have  great  eco- 
nomic repercussions  the  affected  parties 
should  be  heard,  not  only  to  protect  their 
own  interests,  but  in  order  that  the  adminis- 
trative body  may  function  as  it  is  Intended, 
that  Is.  with  special  knowledge  of  the  clrcum- 
sUnces.  Anyone  with  government  experi- 
ence in  the  last  3  decades  knows  how  often 
untold  damage  and  embarrassment  can  re- 
stilt  from  Ill-advised  or  ill-considered  admin- 
istrative action.  It  was  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  a  forum  for  consultation 
•nd  discussion  that  we  created  the  Coast 
Guard  Merchant  Marine  Coiuicil.  This  body 
Is  made  up  of  the  chief  offlce/s  of  the  Coast 
Guard  charged  with  responsibility  In  connec- 
tion with  merchant-marine  activities.  It 
meets  weekly  and  sometimes  more  often. 
Prior  to  the  Issuance  of  important  new  rules 
and  regulations,  affecting  the  Industry.  It  is 
the  policy  to  provide  for  notice  and  open 
hearing  before  the  council.  In  this  way. 
parties  In  Interest  can  present  their  views  to 
the  Coast  Guard  officers  most  concerned  with 
their  problems.  At  any  time,  any  person  in 
the  maritime  Industry  can  petition  for,  and 
secure,  a  hearing  with  regard  to  his  particu- 
lar problems  as  affected  by  the  existing  rules 
and  may  request  modification  and  amend- 
ments of  the  rules. 

The  council  Is  also  charged  with  keeping 
Itself  advised  at  all  times  of  developments, 
trends,  and  viewpoints  of  the  Industry.  It 
Is.  In  effect,  the  ear  of  the  Coast  Guard  by 
which  Information  can  pass  from  the  indus- 
try to  the  commandant.  In  this  manner  we 
seek  to  acquire  and  keep  that  specialized 
knowledge,  which  Is  one  of  the  foundations 
on  which  the  administrative  agency  device 
Is  based. 
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ly a  board  was  not  convened  untU  after  a 
complaint  had  been  filed  with  the  Inspectors, 
then  several  days  elapsed  before  the  board 
began  Its  Investigation.  In  days  of  quick 
turn-around,  It  is  obvious  that  that  pro- 
cedure meant  that  vessels  had  departed  and 
witnesses  had  become  scattered  when  action 
commenced. 

As  you  can  see.  the  system  was  cumber- 
some and  not  adapted  to  the  Intensified  dis- 
ciplinary problem.  How  inadequate  it  was 
can  be  understood  when  It  is  realized  that 
while  over  a  hundred  thousand  men  were 
going  to  sea  In  the  last  year  of  Its  operation, 
disciplinary  action  was  taken  in  only  207 
ctises. 

Inasmuch  as  Executive  Order  9083,  In  trans- 
ferring the  B.  M.  I.  N.  functions  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  centralized  in  the  Commandant  the 
authority  of  the  various  boards  and  officers 
concerned  with  disciplinary  activities,  it  was 
concluded  that  the  Commandant  could  ex- 
ercise that  authority  under  a  streamlined 
procedure. 

Here  was  a  situation  that  called  for  the 
most  careful  application  of  good  principles 
of  administrative  law.  for  we  were  dealing 
with  the  right  of  a  seaman  to  a  livelihood  in 
their  profession  or  calling.  The  sanction  In 
disciplinary  action  pursuant  to  section  4450 
is  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  license  or 
certificate  of  the  seamsin,  and  without  such 
license  or  certificate  a  seaman  cannot  sail  on 
American  vessels. 

In  our  exploratory  study  we  carefully  re- 
viewed the  criticism  of  B.  M.  I.  N.  procedures 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Committee  on  Administrative  Proce- 
dure In  1940,  Senate  Document  No.  8.  We 
examined  the  general  recommendations  of 
that  committee  on  administrative  procedure 
and  also  reviewed  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  In  its  study 
which  led  to  the  Walter-Logan  bill.  We 
made  comparisons  with  the  systems  set  up 
by  statute  for  other  agencies.  The  present 
disciplinary  system  Is  the  result  of  our 
studies 

In  rough  outline  the  present  procedure  Is 
as  follows: 

1.  Every  vessel  arriving  In  port  Is  boarded 
before  she  docks  by  a  Coast  Guard  officer 
who,  after  first  reporting  to  the  master, 
makes  Inquiry  whether  there  has  been 
trouble  on  the  voyage.  This  is  done  by  talk- 
ing to  the  master,  officers,  crew  members, 
and  checking  the  log.  In  this  preliminary 
Investigation.  Coast  Guard  officers  have  been 
enjoined  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to  avoid 
In  any  way  undermining  the  authority  of  the 
master.  If  it  appears  that  there  has  been 
trouble  calling  for  disciplinary  action,  the 
Coast  Guard  examining  officer  Is  called. 

2.  The  examining  officer  considers  all  the 
Information  available  and  permits  the  per- 
sons Involved  to  state  their  side  of  the  case. 
If^the  examining  officer  feels  that  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances  or  that  the  of- 
fense Is  of  minor  Importance,  he  issues  an 
admonition  to  the  offender  instead  of  com- 
mencing action  against  him.  This  elimi- 
nates many  first  offenses  and  reduces  the 
number  of  hearings  required.  No  action  is 
taken  against  a  seaman  who  is  admonished, 
but  the  admonition  is  made  a  matter  of 
record  and  may  be  considered  In  fixing  pun- 
ishment In  case  of  a  subseqvient  offense. 

3.  If  the  examining  officer  feels  that  the 
offense  Is  a  serious  one  he  prepares  written 
charges  and  specifications  and  serves  them 
on  the  person  accused.  He  fixes  a  time  for 
hearing  and  issues  subpenas  for  necessary 
witnesses. 

4.  At  the  hearing,  the  examining  officer 
acts  as  prosecutor  and  an  Independent  Coast 
Guard  officer  who  has  heard  nothing  of  the 
case  sits  as  hearing  officer.  These  hearing 
officers  sit  every  day  and  have  the  position 
of  quasl-Judges.  At  the  trial,  the  attributes 
of  a  fair  hearing  are  observed.  The  person 
charged  has  right  to  counsel  and  the  right 
to  cross-examine  and  call  witnesses. 
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5.  At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  the  hear- 
ing officer  makes  his  decision  of  "charge 
proved"  or  "charge  not  proved."  In  case  the 
decision  is  "charge  not  proved."  no  further 
action  Is  taken.  If  the  decision  Is  "charge 
proved."  a  suspension,  revocation,  or  pro- 
bation Is  Imposed  against  the  seaman's  li- 
cense or  certificate. 

6.  The  person  charged  has  30  days  to  ap- 
peal to  the  district  Coast  Guard  officer  from 
a  finding  of  "charge  proved."  and  If  he  has 
been  "beached."  that  Is,  If  there  Is  revoca- 
tion or  suspension,  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
commandant  from  the  district  Coast  Guard 
officer. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  the  new  system, 
you  can  see  that  we  have  separated  the  func- 
tions of  investigator,  prosecutor,  and  Judge. 
The  man  who  hears  the  evidence  makes  the 
decision  and  Imposes  sentences.  There  Is 
provision  for  reasonable  notice,  safeguards 
for  a  fair  hearing,  and  the  right  to  appeal. 
Furthermore,  the  boarding  technique  enables 
us  to  hear  the  cese  when  the  witnesses  are 
present  and  without  interfering  with  the 
ship's  turn-around. 

We  have  now  had  over  2  years'  experience 
with  the  system,  and  we  have  made  minor 
changes  here  and  there,  but,  all  In  all,  we 
believe  that  discipline  has  definitely  Im- 
proved and  that  both  operators  and  labor 
organizations  have  generally  been  pleased 
with  the  results  of  the  system. 

Finally,  I  want  to  deal  with  a  matter  that 
several   persons  have  raised  with   me  from 
lime   to  time.     It  has  to  do   with   possible 
conflicting  Interests  of  the  Coast  Guard  In 
the  exercise  of  the  Investigatory  powers  under 
section    4450    of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
amended,  in  cases  where  a  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sel may  be  Involved  In  a  collision  or  other 
marine  casualty.      Collisions  between  Coast 
Guard   vessels  and   private  ships  In  peace- 
time are  so  rare  that  I  doubt  that  this  is 
any  real  problem,  but  should  such  collisions 
occur.  I  wish   to  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  I  shall  do  everything  In  my  power  to 
Insure  that  the  Coast  Guard  will  never  use 
those    governmental    powers   to    secure   any 
advantage   as   against   private   parties.      To 
me  it  Is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  smacks  of  downright  chicanery  for 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  use  the 
subpena  power  and  the  great  Investigatory 
weapons  which  Congress  has  granted  for  tise 
in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  pecuniary  advantage  or  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  culpable  action. 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  have  no  part  of  It. 
Closely  connected  with  this  matter  Is  the 
question  of  making  available  to  all  parties 
In  Interest  the  records  of  formal  marine  cas- 
ualty investigations  imdertaken  pursuant  to 
section  -'  150  of  the  Revised  Statutes.    We  all 
realize  that  military  security  sometimes  de- 
mands that  such  records  be  treated  confl- 
dentlally.    We   are   all   aware   and   desirous 
that  the  winning  of  the  war  should  come 
first.     Furthermore,  we  can  agree  that  often, 
while  security  reasons  do  not  dictate  that 
the  whole  record  be  treated  as  confidential, 
parts  of  It  must  be  so  treated.    To  make  the 
records  generally  available  with  those  parts 
deleted  might  In  many  cases  present  an  un- 
fair and  untruthful  picture.    We  can  also  set 
aside  as  Inappropriate  for  public  examination 
Informal  memoranda  and  reports  made  by 
examining    officers    as    a    preliminary    step. 
Such   documents   reflect   only   the   personal 
views  of  the  officer  involved,  are  often  based 
on  ex  parte  and  unsworn  Information,  and 
are  Intended  usually  as  only  a  basis  on  which 
other    officers    may    determine    whether    a 
formal    InvestlgrUon    should    be    made.      I 
doubt  that  there  is  any  compelling  reason 
or  demand  for  making  such  Interoffice  com- 
munications open  to  examination  by  parties 
In  Interest.     Aside  from  such  classes  of  rec- 
ords, I   am  of  the  opinion   that  the  Coast 
Guard  policy  sliould  be  to  make  casualty  re- 
port records  available  without  partiality  to  all 
parties  in  interest.    That  this  Is  In  keeping 


with  the  sense  of  Congress  is  evidenced  by 
the  express  direction  In  the  first  subsection 
of  section  4450  that  all  reports  on  casualties 
Involving  loss  of  life  shall  be  public  records 
open  to  inspection  at  reasonable  times  by  all 
persons. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  consonant  with 
the  standard  of  ethics  which  the  American 
I>eople  have  a  right  to  expect  from  tnelr 
Government  to  make  available  Information 
to  one  party  and  not  to  the  other,  particu- 
larly when  the  parties  are  Involved  in  litiga- 
tion concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the 
report.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  particu- 
larly true  where  one  of  the  parties  is  an 
agency  of  the  United  States.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  attempting  at  this  time  to  work 
out  arrangements  under  which  this  policy 
can  be  more  effectively  pursued.  We  should 
always  keep  In  mind,  however,  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  investigative  authority 
granted  In  section  4450  Is  to  determine  the 
cause  of  casualties  so  that  they  can  be  pre- 
vented In  the  future,  not  to  serve  as  a  detec- 
tive agency  to  ascertain  the  facts  making 
for  pecuniary  liability  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
terests concerned. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
this  evening  and  also  for  the  understanding 
cooperation  which  the  Coast  Guard  has  al- 
ways received  from  this  association.  The 
fine  professional  attitude  dlsployed  by  the 
American  bar  Is  one  of  the  factors  that  has 
made  the  democratic  experiment  in  America 
a  successful  one.  Let  us  now  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  proving  that  under  the 
rule  of  law  a  democratic  nation  can  prose- 
cute a  great  war  to  a  final  victorious  con- 
clusion and  can  then  buUd  a  lasting  and 
Just  peace. 
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Thursday,  May  17,  1945 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  petition  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman,  by  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  of  America,  of  Chicago. 
111.  It  Is  a  very  timely  and  righteous 
plea  for  the  Polish  cause : 

PousH  Roman  Catholic 

Union  of  America, 
Chicago,  III.,  May  10.  1945. 
Hon.  Hahst  8.  Tkuman, 

President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mb.  Pbesident:  The  executive  council  of 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of  Ameri- 
ca, assembled  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  May  8. 1945,  at  its  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
lU.,  considered  the  present  situation  of  our 
ally,  Poland,  who  has  been  freed  from  Ger- 
man occupation. 

This  meeting  fell  on  VE-day.  the  day  of 
the  official  ending  of  the  war  in  Europe— a 
day  of  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  Never- 
theless, our  Joy  is  tempered  by  anguish  and 
fear  becatise  the  Polish  nation,  which  was 
the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  the  ag- 
gressors who  now  have  capitulated  before 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations,  prin- 
cipally the  forces  of  America,  cannot  be  found 
among  the  other  free  nations  at  the  Con- 
ference at  San  Francisco  and  cannot  express 
her  views.     This  situation  is  all  the  more 


appalling  when  we  note  how  the  Soviet 
regime  is  arresting,  liquidating  by  deporta- 
tions or  executions,  Polish  patriots,  who  for 
over  5'i  years  have  been  fighting  heroically 
with  great  sacrifices  against  our  common 
enemv. 

Soviet  Russia  Is  supposed  to  be  an  ally 
of  the  Allied  Powers  but  she  deals  with  Po- 
land, one  of  the  staunchest  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  whom  the  Immortal  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  called  "the  Inspiration  of  na- 
tions." as  one  of  her  and  our  worse  enemies. 
Soviet  Russia  Imposing  on  Poland  a  com- 
munistic government  which  has  nothing  In 
common  with  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  nation, 
renders  more  difficult  the  formation  of  a  rep- 
resentative government  in  Poland;  forma 
new  communistic  organizations;  allows  not 
freedom  of  religion,  and  acts  toward  Poland 
as  a  dictator. 

Deporting  16  leaders  of  the  Polish  under- 
ground to  Russia  under  false  pretenses  es- 
tablishes new  proof  that  the  Soviet  regime 
is  not  dealing  honestly  with  the  Polish  na- 
tion but  by  all  possible  means  Is  trying  to 
destroy  Poland's  vital  strength  and  to  sub- 
Jugate  her  to  slavery. 

Tht  executive  council  of  the  Polish  Roman 
Catholic  Union  of  Amerlce  hereby  fervently 
appeals  to  you,  Mr.  President,  as  the  execu- 
tive head  of  this  country  and  the  Command- 
er In  Chief  of  our  armed  forces.  In  which 
serve  thousands  of  members  of  our  organiza- 
tion, to  demand  from  Soviet  Russia,  our  ally: 

1.  That  she  give  the  Polish  nation  freedom 
In  selecting  her  own  government; 

2.  That  she  discontinue  mass  arrests  In 
Poland  and  the  deportation  of  Its  Inhabi- 
tant; and  promptly  release  the  16  arrested 
Polish  patriots; 

3.  That  she  allow  American  relief  organl- 
Eatlons  entrance  to  Poland. 

Moreover,  we  also  request: 

1.  That  Members  of  Congress  and  the  press 
be  sent  Into  Poland  and  the  territory  taken 
away  from  Poland  east  of  the  so-called  Cur- 
eon  line  to  Investigate  the  existing  condi- 
tions there; 

2.  That  the  delegates  of  the  legal  Polish 
Government  In  London  be  Invited  to  the 
conference  in  San  Francisco. 

Above  all.  Mr.  President,  the  executive 
council  of  the  Polish  Roman  Catholc  Union 
of  America  resolves  unanimously  to  continue 
strongly  and  loyally  to  support  all  the  war 
efiorts  of  our  Government  In  the  victorious 
fight  against  Japan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  lasting  and  Just  peace  on  earth.  We  believe 
unshakingly  tha*  you,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
caamplon  of  freedom,  security,  and  the  rights 
oi  nations  will  not  allow  harm  to  befall 
Poland,  and  will  not  permit  that  en&lavement 
be  the  reward  of  this  brave  and  trtistworthy 
ally  of  the  United  SUtes.  Therefore,  we 
plac  the  fate  of  Poland  In  yovu'  able  hands 
and  your  august  judgment. 

Per  the   executive   council   of   the   Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union  of  America, 

John  J.  Olejniczak, 

President. 

Stephcn  8.  Ghabowski, 

Secretary  General. 
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Congreit  Faces  a  Great  Issue 
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OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PINNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1945 
Mr.  EBERHARTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  today: 
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CONGRESS  FACES  A  GREAT  ISSCX 

The  House  Ways  and  M?ans  Committee 
approved  yesterday  the  proposed  extension 
and  expansion  of  ,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  Thus  the  first  step  has 
been  taken  toward  enactment  of  one  of  the 
most  necessarj-  of  all  measures  for  post-war 
international  economic  cooperation.  Yet 
committee  approval  came  by  the  rather  nar- 
row majority  of  14  to  11.  One  Democrat  and 
all  10  Republicans  on  the  committee  voted 
against  the  bill.  Such  a  line  up  indicates 
that  the  vote  on  this  measure  in  the  full 
Congress  may  be  on  traditional  party  lines, 
with  a  few  Democrats  wavering  because  of 
special  interests  which  ark  for  tariff  protec- 
tion in  their  districts.  A  vote  of  this  t3rpe, 
wholly  apart  from  its  danger  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  act.  would  be  an  outstanding 
example,  particularly  from  the  Republican 
Side,  of  the  triumph  of  historic  party  tradi- 
tion over  common  sense  and  present  logical 
consistency. 

Traditionally  the  Republican  Party  has 
been  the  party  of  strong  central  government. 
It  has  been  the  party  cf  the  tariff.  These 
two  alms  were  voiced  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, and  to  a  large  extent  they  went  logically 
together.  Tlje  Democratic  Party,  on  the 
other  hand,  following  the  intellectual  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  been  tradi- 
tionally the  party  of  restricted  central  gov- 
ernment, the  party  of  States'  rights,  and  the 
party  of  free  trade — or  at  least  of  a  tariff 
"for  revenue  only."  These  alms  also  went 
logically  and  consistently  together. 

But  in  the  long  period  in  which  the  Demo- 
crats have  recently  been  in  power,  the  two 
parties  have  in  some  fundamental  respects 
changed  tholr  historic  position.  Under 
Franklin  D  Fioosevelt  and  th'  New  Deal,  the 
Democrats  ex'  ended  the  power  of  the  central 
Government  in  many  directions.  It  was  then 
the  Re^nblicans  who  began  to  talk  most  of 
restricting  the  central  Government,  of  re- 
storing States'  rlgl)^,  of  abolishing  a  multi- 
tude of  governmental  controls,  of  protecting 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  tariff,  both  parties  kept  their 
traditional  positions.  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democratic  majority  supported  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  cf  Cordell  Hull. 
The  R -publicans  in  both  Houses,  on  the 
other  hand.  opp>osed  that  program  in  1934 
by  an  adverse  vote  of  127  to  7,  In  1937  by 
an  adverse  vote  of  95  to  3.  and  In  1940  by 
an  adverse  vote  of  166  to  6;  though  they 
fortxinatc'y  broke  this  record  in  the  war-time 
year  of  1943  by  voting  In  favor  of  extension 
by  163  to  66. 

In  recent  years.  Indeed,  Insistence  of  Re- 
publicans on  high  tariff  barriers  has  led  them 
Into  obvious  self-contradictions.  They  pro- 
test against  "Government  Interference  with 
business"  whUe  asking  for  the  greatest  in- 
terference with  business  in  the  tariff  field. 
They  demand  the  -economic  freedom  of  the 
Individual  at  the  same  time  that  they  try 
to  prevent  the  Individual,  by  prohibitive 
tariff  barriers,  from  buying  foreign  goods. 
High  tariffs  distort  the  whole  structxire  of 
production  in  America.  They  build  up  arti- 
ficial industries  and  force  the  American  con- 
sume either  to  take  a  poorer  product  or  to 
pay  more  for  the  same  product  than  he 
would  have  to  do  without  the  tariff.  By  thxis 
artificially  restricting  what  we  can  buy  from 
abroad,  the  tariff  in  the  long  run  restricts 
by  an  equal  atcount  what  we  can  sell  abroad, 
and  so  shrinks  our  export  industries  by  at 
least  as  much  as  it  expands  the  protected 
Indxistries.  The  resxilt.  In  other  words,  la  to 
protect  our  comparatively  ineCQcient  Indus- 
tries at  the  cost  of  hobbling  our  most  efficient 
iDdustries.  World  tariff  barriers  mean  a 
shrinkage  of  the  total  wealth  that  the  world 
ean  produce  and  consume. 

By  an  Inconsistency  similar  to  that  of  the 
Republicans,  some  of  our  extreme  national 
planners  have  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  freedom  of  world  trade,  not  recognizing 
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to  free  world  trade 
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Thursday,  May  17 
Monday, 
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Mr.  HILL.     Mr. 
imous  consent  to  ha\ 
pendix  of  the  Record 
"Victory  in  Europe 
Birmingham  (Ala.) 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

VICTORY 


and 


It  is  faith  again,  aft  !r 

It  is  hope  again,  af  er 
stru^les  against  desp^i 

It  is  belief  in  man.  i 
or  restored.     It  is  th( 
world  making  sense 
It  is  a  lift  and  a  light 
dwelling  In  the  depthi 

Great  realities  prodf  ce 
cence. 

Intolerable  evil  has 
low.    The  moral  law  ol 
vindicated. 

The  awful  slaught* 
least  in  Europe — have 

We  have  won  another 
world  in  which  men 
satisfaction  and  Joy 
each  other. 

Profound  as  are 
for  the  end  of  the 
can  be  no  frivolous, 

Our  first  thoughts, 
those  who  have  died 
those  who  grieve  for 

Even  now,  we  canno 
pect  still  confronting 

Millions  of  men, 
sands  of  our  own,  ha^- 
justice,  decency,  and 
leave  with  the  rest  ol 
ten — not  even  in  this 

It  is  a  terrlQc 
upon  us.    Surely  no 
can   now   simply  reti*-n 
ways.     We  face  a  wofld 
horror,  still  subject 
many  places  fighting 
ger,  everywhere  facing 

We  miist  not  suffer 
Is  now  well.    We  mus  ; 
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those  who  have  made  possible  this  new  op- 
portunity. This  is  a  time  for  solemn  re- 
dedlcatlon.  So  far  we  are  victorious.  But 
awful  dangers  remain.  If  we  fall  to  fight  on 
against  them,  all  that  we  have  won  can  still 
be  lost. 

Not  yet  has  the  world  been  wholly  deliv- 
ered from  war.  Far  from  It.  A  terrible 
struggle  continues  In  the  Pacific.  Even  now 
the  news  is  emphasizing  the  awful  costliness 
of  that  confiict.  But  the  end  there,  too,  is 
asstired.  Its  coming  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  utter  downfall  of  Germany — perhaps 
greatly  accelerated. 

Every  American's  critical  duty  now  Is  to 
do  nothing  to  retard  the  coming  defeat  of 
Japan,  to  do  everything  possible  to  hasten 
it. 

It  Is  a  fearful,  unprecedented  responsibility 
which  comes  with  the  victory  In  Europe. 
We  Americans  share  that  responsibility.  The 
Continent  Is  In  a  state  of  acute  catastrophe. 
Immediate  urgencies  in  meeting  human 
need  and  establishing  order  now  confront  us. 
Beyond  is  the  vastly  complex  and  danger- 
ously difficult  business  of  reconstructing  a 
world.  It  is  a  business  in  many  ways  more 
difficult  and  demanding  than  the  making  of 
war.  If  there  is  to  be  abiding  hope  that  the 
great  new  opportunity  now  won  will  not  be 
dissipated  and  lost,  supreme  qualities  and 
heroic  sacrifices  will  continue  to  be  de- 
manded. 

The  fate  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world,  Is 
In  the  making  of  the  victors. 

What  is  going  to  be  done  about  it? 
It   took  sacrifices   to   the   death.   Infinite 
courage,  absolute  devotion,  to  win  the  war. 
It  will  take  the  same  spirit,  the  same  fidel- 
ity, to  achieve  genuine  peace. 

But  we  had  to  fight  to  save  the  Nation, 
and  the  world.  Yes,  and  we  still  have  to  fight 
In  another  way,  we  still  have  to  go  on  giving 
out  uttermost,  if  the  Nation  and  the  world 
are  to  continue  safe,  if  victory  is  to  be  con- 
solidated and  completed. 

The  hardest  tests  still  He  before  us. 
In  Europe  the  destructive  duties  have  been 
done. 

Now  the  creative  tasks  must  be  assumed. 
Unless  those  challenges  are  met  adequately, 
our  victory  will  start  slipping  away  from  us 
before  we  realize  it.  There  will  be  no  victory. 
Onward  the  battle  must  go,  now  to  crea- 
tive and  final  victory. 


New  York  Foreign-Trade  Zone  Vital  in 
War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Thomas  E.  Lyons,  executive  secretary, 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board.  Department 
of  Commerce,  before  the  Lions  Club,  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  at  the  Chateau  Pronte- 
nac,  May  16,  1945: 

Now  that  the  paramount  task  of  defeating 
the  Axis  is  well  on  Its  way  to  completion, 
both  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  faced  with  the  responsibility  of 
readjusting  their  giant  industrial  machines 
to  meet  peacetime  needs  and  what  Is  even 
more  important,  to  providing  new  jobs  for 
war  workers  and  former  service  men  and 
women.  The  Immensity  of  this  task  mtist 
not  be  tinderstated. 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  says  that 
60,000,000  jobs  must  be  provided  in  the  United 
States  and  that  this  pay  ro;i  would  translate 
ino  an  annual  national  income  of  from 
one  hundred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy  billion  dollars.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  believes  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  foreign  trade,  botli  imports  and  ex- 
ports, is  essential  to  the  achievement  of 
these  goals. 

Consquently,  every  device  capable  of  ac- 
celerating our  trade  relations  with  other  na- 
tions will  be  utilized  fully  in  attaining  this 
Important  post-war  objective. 

In  searching  for  ways  and  means  of  this 
character,  we  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 
were  again  impressed  by  the  possibilities  of 
foreign-trade  zones,  known  in  some  countries 
as  free  porta. 

A  foreign-trade  zone  is  a  sort  of  hospitable 
fenced-ofl  vestibule  In  or  adjoining  the  cus- 
toms port,  where  products  from  abroad  may 
be  deposited  and  stored  Indefinitely,  re- 
handled,  assorted,  relabeled,  reclassified,  proc- 
essed, repackaged,  manipulated,  and  trans- 
shipped to  foreign  climes— without  passing 
through  the  customs  gates  or  barriers.  While 
the  goods  remain  In  the  lorelgn-trade  zone 
they  may  be  regarded  as  st.U  in  foreign  terri- 
tory and  not  subject  to  duty  or  customs  re- 
quirements. Vessels  entering  the  zone  may 
discharge  foreign  cargo  without  delay  Inci- 
dent to  customs  entry. 

One  of  the  little  known  but  highly  sig- 
nificant acts  in  the  field  o.-;  foreign  trade  was 
the  establishment  of  a  foreign  trade  zone  on 
Staten  Island  in  1937.  Congressman  Emanuel 
CiLLiR  who  sponsored  the  1934  legislation 
which  made  this  development  possible,  had 
hoped  that  in  addition  to  New  York,  other 
zones  would  be  established  on  the  several 
coastal  regions  of  the  U:ilted  States.  Un- 
fortunately, the  war  intervened  before  other 
zones  could  be  developed  and  even  the  Staten 
Island  zone  had  to  be  renr.oved  to  temporary 
locations  in  the  New  York  harbor  to  make 
way  for  war  needs. 

In  spite  of  these  set-lmcks.  preparations 
are  now  being  completed  for  the  opening  of 
a  foreign-trade  zone  at  New  Orleans,  I^a., 
and  a  similar  facility  v/lll  be  established 
in  one  of  the  leading  California  ports  as  soon 
a;  war  conditions  permit. 

It  should  te  under8to<xl  that  the  Celler 
Act  is  merely  permissive  legislation.  Under 
the  law,  corporations — bcth  public  and  pri- 
vate— may  apply  to  the  Federal  Board  for  a 
license  to  operate  a  foreign-trade  zone.  Pri- 
vate corporations  first  must  be  authorized  by 
the  Ste.tD  legislature  before  making  applica- 
tion for  a  license. 

Ports  of  the  United  States  are  controlled 
by  the  States  or  municipalities  rather  than 
by  the  National  Government,  as  In  the  case 
oi  the  harbor  here  in  Quebec  and  certain 
other  Canadian  ports.  Therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  dci  llttl")  to  develop 
these  foreign-trade  zone*,  except  encourage 
our  major  port  officials  to  provide  such  fa- 
cilities in  the  interest  of  International  trade. 
When  a  zone  has  been  authorized  and  estab- 
lished, the  Foreign  Trade  iones  Board,  creat- 
ed under  the  Celler  Act,  and  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  chairman,  super- 
vises the  operation  as  a  public  utility.  The 
other  members  of  the  Board  are  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Treasun'. 

In  my  capacity  as  executive  secretary  of 
this  Board  I  have  had  emp'.e  opportunity 
to  observe  first  hand  the  operations  of  the 
New  York  foreign-trade  s.one  since  it  was 
established  on  the  municipally  owned  piers 
on  Staten  Island  early  in  1937.  Built  shortly 
after  the  First  World  War,  '-hese  facilities  had 
seldom  been  used  during;  the  intervening 
years. 

Like  any  other  commercial  activity  under- 
taken during  a  major  business  depression, 
the  zone  was  slow  to  get  under  way.  Be- 
cause there  was  little  cargo  attracted  during 
the  first  days  or  weeks  of  Us  existence,  skep- 


tics quickly  pointed  out  that  the  zone  Idea 
was  without  merit.  They  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  obvious — that  t^e  zone's  prospective 
customers  and  merchandise  were  located  in 
distant  foreign  countries  and  that  time  and 
energy  would  be  required  to  acquaint  foreign 
businessmen  with  the  advantages  and  pur- 
poses of  the  zone.  Later  on  when  an  effective 
znne  operation  had  been  created,  business 
began  to  clamor  for  admission  to  the  foreign- 
trade  zone.  Even  before  war  clouds  began 
to  hover  over  Europe.  152  different  commodi- 
ties from  50  foreign  countries  had  already 
been  handled  successfully  In  the  New  York 
foreign-trade  zone. 

That  this  zone  has  successfully  performed 
Its  function  of  fostering  and  promoting  for- 
eign commerce  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
cumulative  summary  of  activities  for  the  first 
5  years  that  it  was  in  operation  on  Staten 
Island.  During  this  period,  11,790  lots  of 
merchandise,  weighing  451, OCC  tons  and 
valued  at  $205,000,000.  have  passed  through 
the  zone.  Duties  collected  on  that  part 
which  entered  the  United  States  amounted  to 
16.688,745.  The  gross  operating  income  of  the 
5-ycar  period  totaled  more  than  »1 ,500,000. 

During  1  year  (1940)  70,000  tons  of  foreign 
merchandise,  valued  at  more  than  $13,000,- 
000  or  60  percent  of  all  foreign  goods  handled 
that  year  was  transshipped  to  60  foreign 
countries. 

Alongside  its  transshipment  trade,  the  New 
York  foreign-trade  zone  has  built  up  an  im- 
portant consignment  market  for  Imports. 
This  market  has  proven  a  bonanza  for  small 
importers  who  heretofore  have  been  depend- 
ent on  larger  buyers  to  Import  and  parcel  out 
their  raw-material  requirements.  At  the 
foreign-trade  zone  an  importer,  however 
small,  deals  direct  with  the  foreign  owner. 
In  a  number  of  instances  this  practice  has 
already  proved  a  distinct  advantage  to  both 
foreign  suppliers  and  to  small  American  man- 
ufacturers. 

Canadian  farmers  have  been  materially 
benefited  by  the  New  York  foreign-trade  zone. 
In  former  years  substantial  quantities  of 
potatoes  were  shipped  direct  from  the  ports 
of  the  maritime  provinces  to  the  Caribbean 
region  and  to  South  America.  War  needs  ne- 
cessitated the  suspension  of  this  service.  As 
an  emergency  measure,  thousands  of  bushels 
of  potatoes  were  shipped  by  rail  to  the  New 
York  foreign-trade  zone  where  as  a  protective 
measure  they  were  repacked  in  baskets  and 
loaded  aboard  steamers  lor  forwarding  to  final 
destinations. 

Following  are  a  number  of  ot!ier  Important 
activities  which  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
New  York  foreign-trade  zone:  Critical  ores, 
including  tungsten  and  antimony  from  China 
and  South  America,  are 'classified,  sampled, 
refined,  mixed,  and  repacked  in  drums  of 
domestic  manufacture.  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  we  depended  on  Germany  for  re- 
fining and  processing  these  vital  ores. 

Tobacco  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
Is  matured,  reconditioned,  sampled,  weighed, 
repacked,  and  auctioned  according  to  the  age- 
long custom  of  the  Dutch. 

Diamonds  from  South  America  are  ex- 
amined, graded,  and  repackaged  for  Indus- 
trial purposes. 

Brazil  nuts  are  ripened,  ventilated,  sorted, 
cleaned,  bagged,  weighed,  and  repacked. 

Drugs,  grains,  and  seeds  are  cleaned  and 
graded. 

Cotton  and  woolen  piece  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  are  examined,  cut.  sampled, 
and  various  lots  are  combined  for  reexport. 

Spirits,  brandy,  rum,  wine,  and  whisky 
are  stored  to  age,  containers  are  examined 
for  leakage,  barrels  recoopered  and  recondi- 
tioned. 

An  exporter  of  scotch  whisky  at  Glasgow 
may  ship  bogheads  of  that  now-preclous  liq- 
uid to  New  York's  foreign-trade  zone,  where 
they  can  be  emptied  into  bottles,  cased,  and 
shipped  Into  customs  territory,  to  State  dis- 
pensary and  bottle  stores  for  sale  to  the  con- 
suming public.     That  cauny  Scot  exporter 


could  save  the  cost  of  excess  sea  freight  on 
bottles  and  cases  and  avoid  damage  resulting 
from  glass  and  case  breakage. 

South  American  canned  meats  are  In- 
spected, labeled,  keys  are  affixed  to  cans  and 
cans  repacked  In  cartons  for  domestic  mar- 
kets or  reexpoit. 

Manipulations  maj^  change  the  customs 
classification  of  a  cotamodity.  For  example. 
Peruvian  and  Chilean  peas  processed  and 
split  at  the  zone  enjoy  an  especial  advantage 
since  duty  on  split  peas  Is  less  than  on  whole 
ones. 

Importers  find  It  advantageous  to  use  the 
zone  when  the  tariff  classification  of  mer- 
chandise is  undetermined  or  subject  to  d's- 
pute.  The  formalities  of  adjustment  b?- 
tween  the  amount  of  duty  assessed  on  entry 
and  that  finally  determined  to  be  correct  are 
elminated. 

Fish-liver  oils  are  a  case  In  point.  Ssveral 
weeks  &re  required  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  conduct  tests  to  gage  the  vitamin 
potency  of  these  medicinal  products.  Only 
then  Is  It  known  w'leiher  the  oil  is  dutiable 
or  nondutlable. 

Imported  merchandise  affected  by  con- 
sumption quotas,  pure  food  and  drug  regula- 
tions or  other  laws  can  be  kept  at  the  zone 
until  such  regulations  are  complied  with. 
For  example,  while  the  restriction  quota  is 
in  effect  the  goods  may  still  come  Into  the 
zone  to  await  the  lifting  of  said  quota. 

Despite  the  handicaps  of  the  war.  here  Is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  how  the  zone  op- 
erates.   During  the  year  1943.  6.000,000  pounds 
of  plain,  ordinary  cotton  thread  was  shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  New  York 
foreign-trade  zone  where  It  was  redistributed 
to  26  foreign  countries,  including  all  of  Latin 
and   South   American   countries   as   well    as 
Soviet  Russia  and  British  West  Africa.    This 
one  shipment  was  valued  at  nearly  $6,000,000. 
Here  is  another  Illustration  which  should 
appeal  to  the  ingenuity  of  every  foreign  trad- 
er.   Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Japan 
had  taken  over  the  market  for  cheap  cotton 
textiles  worn  by  the  natives  of  the  Belgian 
Congo    and    east    and    west    Africa.     These 
articles    of    clothing,    shirts,    and    so-called 
singlets  had,  in  times  past,  been  supplied  by 
British  mills.    When  the  Jap  supply  was  cut 
off,  orders  again  reverted   to  Great  Britain 
which    was    unable    to    manufacture    them. 
New   sources  of  supply  were  sought   to   no 
avail  in  the  United  States  and  finally  the 
United  States  pre\-alled  upon  Mexico  to  man- 
vifacture    these    particular    cotton    articles. 
This   business,   estimated    at    approximately 
$15,000,000  a  year,  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  through  the  New  York 
foreign -trade  zone.     During  the   past  year, 
over  15,000  cases  of  these  goods,  destined  for 
the  natives  of  Africa  and  valued  at  81,500.000. 
have  been  shipped  to  the  zone  for  repacking 
and  transshipment.    As  Mexico  has  no  direct 
services  with  Africa,  obviously  if  this  business 
is  to  be  continued  after  the  war,  it  will  have 
to  be  transshipped  from  New  York  or  some 
other  foreign-trade  zone  on  our  east  or  Gulf 
coast. 

A  distinct  advantage  of  the  foreign-trade 
zone  Is  that  it  brings  a  new  competitive 
facility  into  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  In 
years  past,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  the  need  for  segregating  that 
part  of  our  foreign  trade  known  as  transship- 
ments and  reexports  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  the  application  of  our  customs  laws. 
To  accomplish  this  purpose,  bonded  ware- 
hou.se  and  drawback  laws  were  early  enacted. 
I  will  not  get  into  a  technical  description  of 
those  measures  for  I  understand  that  simi- 
lar provisions  have  been  made  In  Canadian 
trCiriff  1&W8. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  First  World 
War  considerable  egitation  arose  in  the 
United  States  to  authorize  foreign  trade 
zones.  Bills  were  introduced  to  this  effect 
but  Congress  comoromlsed  or  temporized  by 
authorizing  bonded  warehouses  to  permit 
manipulation  of  foreign  merchandise  under 
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customs  supervision  (sec.  562  of  the  Tariff 
Act.  1922^ .  E>e8plte  the  granting  of  the  privi- 
lege to  manipulate  In  cuBtoms  bonded  ware- 
houses, few  importers  took  advantaige  of  this 
provision.  As  In  the  case  of  the  drawback 
laws,  many  lmp>orters  considered  there  were 
too  many  formalities  Involved.  Warehouse- 
men generally  had  little  desire  to  encourage 
Importers  to  utilize  this  newly  authorized 
privilege  until  the  foreign  trade  zone  came 
into  operation  on  Staten  Island. 

Records  show  that  few  customs  bonded 
warehouses  offered  manipulating  facilities 
until  the  foreign-trade  zone  announced  this 
service  to  the  shipping  public.  A  compari- 
son of  1937.  the  year  the  zone  opened,  with 
1944  bonded  warehouse  listings  in  the  Cus- 
toms House  Guide,  published  in  New  York 
City  for  the  past  75  years,  will  serve  to  Illus- 
trate this  situation.  Although  the  1937 
Guide  does  not  have  a  single  listing  of  a 
class  8  manipulating  warehouse  In  the  port 
of  New  York — note  this,  the  1944  Guide  lists 
S9  warehouses  In  the  port  of  New  York  offer- 
ing this  service. 

This  belated  additional  service  to  shippers 
was  not  restricted  to  New  York  for  bonded 
warehouses  in  other  ports  obtained  customs 
manipulating  privileges  to  minimize  argu- 
ments advanced  by  local  foreign-trade  zone 
proponents.  For  instance,  according  to  the 
Guide.  Boston  did  not  have  a  single  ware- 
house authorized  to  permit  merchandise 
manipulations  in  1937  but  In  1944  this  class 
of  service  was  offered  by  18  bonded  ware- 
houses. Philadelphia  had  only  3  manipulat- 
ing warehouses  In  1937,  but  by  1944  22  ware- 
houses had  obtained  authority  to  manipu- 
late. For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  number 
rose  from  38  In  1937  to  140  In  1944.  an  in- 
crease of  270  percent.  Prior  to  the  enact- 
me  of  the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Act.  ware- 
housemen in  only  one  United  States  port 
(New  Orleans)  attached  importance  to  the 
manipulating  privilege  of  the  Tariff  Act.  In 
1937  New  Orleans  had  21  manipulating  ware- 
houses, although  strangely  enough,  by  1944, 
this  number  had  been  reduced  to  18. 

The  advantage  of  manipulating  imported 
merchandise  In  the  New  York  foreign-trade 
zone  is  mainly  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Importer  has  free  access  to  his  merchandise 
at  aJ'  times.  I'  he  desires,  he  may  carry  on 
iL.anlpulations  and  any  other  activity  short 
of  manufacturing  on  a  24 -hour  basis.  If 
the  occasion  arises,  he  may  erect  his  own 
building  to  meet  his  peculiar  requirements. 
Bonded  warehouse  regulations  limit  manipu- 
lations .\nd  examinations  of  goods  to  regiilar 
working  hours. 

Merchants  who  have  established  operations 
In  the  New  York  foreign- trade  zone  state 
that  It  is  akin  to  the  satisfaction  of  owning 
yoxir  own  home.  On  many  occasions,  up- 
ward o'  500  people  have  been  engaged  in 
the  various  zone  manipulations  at  the  same 
time.  Some  operations  have  been  conducted 
on  a  24-hour  basis. 

You  may  ask — Why  encourage  us  to  estab- 
lish facllltlea  which  may  adversely  affect  the 
New  York  foreign-trade  zone  or  other  trade 
■ones  which  may  be  planned  in  the  United 
States?  I  frankly  admit  that  a  few  years 
ago  »  selfish  desire  to  retain  Bont  benefits 
exclusively  for  our  own  ports  would  have 
made  this  assignment  quite  unattractive  to 
me.  Today,  however.  I  have  a  somewhat 
different  viewpoint  and  I  am  happy  to  be 
^•r*  to  counsel  with  you,  at  your  request, 
on  the  poaatbiutles  which  the  forelgn-trado 
■one  offers  In  the  postwar  period. 

6ho\ild  Quebec  decide  to  go  ahead  with 
•uch  plans.  I  entertain  no  lears  that  they 
would  injure  our  own  ports.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  think  the  results  wou'd  serve  to 
stimulate  them.  If  foreign-trade  Bones  or 
free  ports  are  authorized  In  Canadian  har- 
bors, our  own  gateway  ports  will  of  necessity 
be  put  on  their  toes  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  commerce.  Furthermore. 
If  •  foreign -trade  zone  or  free  port  Is  estab- 
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France  becatise  he  feared  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians.  Those  who  are  Interested  In  Intro- 
ducing this  new  principle  Into  the  field  of 
foreign  trade  may  also  encounter  hostile  In- 
dians In  the  guise  of  selfish  Interests.  Unless 
the  sponsors  have  the  courage  to  meet  and 
overcome  such  opposition,  It  would  be  better 
to  abandon  the  Idea  altogether. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  It  has  not 
been  my  purpose  to  come  here  to  sell  you  on 
the  foreign-trade  zone  plan,  or  to  Influence 
any  possible  legislation  In  your  country. 
Rather,  my  Intention  has  been  to  try  to  clear 
up  the  misunderstandings  which  have  been 
associated  with  this  facility.  If  you  good 
people  of  Canada  decide  to  go  ahead  with  such 
plans,  you  may  rest  assured  that  you  will  have 
our  full  cooperation. 


Care  of  Veterans  at  Wakeman  General 
Hospital,  Qmp  Atterbury,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Eli  E.  Stone  on  the  fine  medical 
care  and  treatment  given  to  our  disabled 
and  sick  veterans  of  this  war  by  the  of- 
ficers— doctors  and  nurses — and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Wakeman  General  Hospital,  located  at 
Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.: 

March  27,  1945. 
Congressman  John  W.  McCormick, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  visit  the  United  States  Army  Wake- 
man General  Hospital  at  Camp  Atterbury, 
Ind..  on  March  10.  1945,  and  to  have  been 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  tour  the  Installa- 
tion. As  I  understand  It,  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  combined  hospital  and  convalescent 
facilities  in  the  country. 

It  has  accomplished  much  under  the  In- 
spiring leadership  and  untiring  effort  of  Its 
commanding  officer.  Col.  Haskett  L.  Conner, 
of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  his  superior 
professional  staff.  The  institution  has  been 
established  less  than  a  year,  yet  In  a  period 
of  8  months  2,896  major  surgical  procedures 
have  been  performed.  Nineteen  thousand, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients  have 
been  admitted  for  hospital  care  up  to  the 
present  time.  Almost  a  thousand  patients 
are  being  prepared  for  plastic  surgical  cor- 
rection of  deformities;  700  of  these  require 
dental  and  head  and  neck  surgery.  Three 
hundred  are  being  prepared  for  the  painstak- 
ing neurosurgical  procedures  necessary  for 
recovery  of  function  of  severed  nerves. 
Many  of  the  excellent  staff  are  physicians  who 
rere  formerly  faculty  members  of  some  of 
the  leading  medical  Instltutlona  in  the 
country. 

It  leaves  one  with  a  feeling  of  tremendous 
comfort  and  pride  to  witness  the  high  spirit 
and  morale  of  our  young  men  who  have  dis- 
figuring facial  scars  and  deformed  extremU 
ties.  The  observation  of  a  bedside  neighbor 
who  has  shown  a  dramatic  restoration  to  a 
normal  appearance  and  function  gives  a 
dynamic  spirited  assurance  to  the  new  ar- 
rival from  the  theater  of  operations.  The 
most  effective  uplift  of  hope  and  confidence 
In  full  recovery  is  the  chance  for  a  soldier 


to  observe  a  buddy  In  the  process  of  being 
restored  to  normal  by  modern  scientific  sur- 
gery. It  is  apparent  that  there  Is  no  other 
circumstance  where  the  doctor-patient  rela- 
tionship is  more  harmonious  than  this;  the 
sick  or  wounded  soldier  witnesses  an  Army 
surgeon  laboriously  throwing  himself  into 
restoring  the  health  of  his  (»mrades  with  the 
same  Intense  Industry  and  imxlous  effort  that 
the  field  soldier  demonstrates  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  at  the  battle  front. 

Colonel  Conner  has  a  deep  conviction  that 
be  has  In  his  command  sDme  of  the  finest 
medical  and  surgical  talent  available  in  this 
Nation  and  he  has  shown  unwearying  effort 
to  place  every  available  Instrument  of  mod- 
ern science  In  the  hands  of  his  medical  of- 
ficers for  the  restoration  of  the  battle-Injured 
youth  of  this  country.  Th«  convalescent  pa- 
tient program  unit  attachf-d  to  this  hospital 
has  been  In  operation  for  8  months  and  Is 
conducting  an  active  program  for  Its  4.700 
patients,  returning  officers  and  enlisted  men 
to  duty  In  excellent  condition,  and  conduct- 
ing classes  in  crafts,  trades,  and  academic 
subjects  for  those  who  are  to  be  returned  to 
civilian  pursuits. 

Last  summer  the  hosplttl  had  an  Interest- 
ing twofold  function.  In  addition  to  general 
hospital  care,  the  entire  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  Division,  which  as  you  know  has  been 
publicly  lauded  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  re- 
ceived Its  medical  care  at;  this  hospital  In 
preparation  for  Its  valorous  performance  on 
the  western  battle  front. 

Commendation  from  suiTOundlng  medical 
groups  In  the  State  of  Indiana  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  Its  scientific  caliber  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Invitations  for  the  professional 
staff  to  speak  before  several  scientific  and 
lay  assemblies  on  the  latent  developments  In 
the  treatment  of  the  war  Injured.  Numerous 
scientific  meetings  have  been  conducted  at 
the  hospital  for  the  visiting  military  and  ci- 
vilian physicians.  Such  achievement  Is  all 
the  more  praiseworthy  beciiuse  It  is  one  of  the 
newest  Army  general  hospitals  In  the  coun- 
try, having  been  in  operation  for  less  than  1 
year.  It  is  centrally  located  In  the  Midwest 
and  enables  convalescent  patients  to  visit 
their  homes  in  the  adjacer  t  States  of  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia. 

The  medtcal  program  Is  quite  diversified 
and  includes  the  Medical  Technicians  School 
ot  the  Women's  Army  Corps  program  which 
h98  been  fruitful  in  developing  technical 
talents  which  result  in  well  skilled  and 
schooled  effective  personnel  for  the  various 
medical  departments  and  laboratories  of  the 
Army  general  hospitals  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  are  800  students  enrolled  In  this 
technical  educational  program  at  the  present 
time  who  will  be  dlstrlbtited  to  the  various 
Army  hospitals  as  they  request  technicians. 
The  self-effacing  Industry  of  the  civilian 
nurses  aides  from  the  surioundirg  towns  has 
been  extremely  helpful  in  lightening  the 
burden  of  excessive  denrands  placed  upon 
tre  /rmy  nurses.  No  verbal  commendation 
can  describe  the  toll  and  endeavor  that  the 
nurtea  at  this  hospital  are  administering  In 
the  care  and  comfort  of  tlie  sick. 

The  facilities  are  constiintly  expanding  to 
meet  the  increased  nee<l  of  beds  for  the 
casualties  from  both  hemispheres.  The  re- 
cent appropriation  of  ll.l-OO.OOO  to  the  con- 
valescent and  reconditioning  program  at  this 
institution  will  effect  projreas  and  develop- 
ment of  the  program  in  which  we  may  take 
Ju*t  pride.  A  visit  to  a  hiepltol  Installation 
o*  this  type  will  prove  to  all  clllieni  of  this 
Nation  that  they  can  rest  assured  that  de- 
V  )ted  and  painstaking  scientific  care  la  being 
given  to  the  men  and  women  In  the  service 
In  the  best  American  tradition.  The  entire 
staff  has  been  fully  conscious  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  a  gratelul  nation  seeks  lu  the 
care  of  Iks  heroic  sick  and  wounded. 
Very  tiuly  ycurs, 

Eli  E.  Stonk. 


Case  of  BootUckinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Daily  Mirror  of  May  14,  1945: 

CASX   or   BOOTLICKING 

The  one-way  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  was  never 
better  Illustrated  than  In  the  story  from 
Washington  dated  May  6  In  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

It  reveals  as  nothing  else  can  the  distrust 
of  the  Russian  Government  for  the  United 
States  and  makes  a  mockery  of  all  the  glib 
promises  of  the  charming  Mr.  Molotov  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  and  his  treacherous 
boss  In  the  Kremlin. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  Is  about  to 
send  20.000  copies  of  a  monthly  Illustrated 
magazine  to  Russia  to  explain  America's 
government  and  people  to  the  Russians. 

The  reciprocal  nature  of  our  friendship 
for  Russia  comes  to  light  In  this  paragraph 
of  the  story: 

"This  Russian-language  O.  W.  I.  magazine 
Is  the  first  magazine  carrylrg  American  ma- 
terial to  circulate  freely  In  tlie  Soviet  Union 
since  1917." 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  has  every  kind 
of  Russian  (Communist)  magazine  circulated 
freely  In  the  United  States  of  America  since 
1917  but  dozens  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
have  circulated  freely  here  which  have  not 
only  directly  advocated  the  overthrow  of  our 
form  of  government  but  a  Moscow  financed 
and  directed  political  party  was  set  up  here 
to  carry  out  that  revolution. 

Could  anything  better  Illustrate  the  fraud- 
ulent nature  of  the  Russian  democracy? 

And,  we  may  add,  could  anything  better 
illustrate  the  Infantile  trustfulness  of  our 
own  democrecy? 

Here  Is  the  way  the  O.  W.  I.  in  Its  publica- 
tion Is  compelled  to  lick  the  booU  of  the 
Soviet  Government.     We  quote: 

"The  material  for  each  Issue  Is  dispatched 
to  Moecow  for  review  by  the  O.  W.  I.  there 
and  by  the  Soviet  foreign  office  and  then 
returned  to  New  York,  where  It  is  set  in 
type  and  printed." 

This  word  "review"  is  a  polite  Elmer  Davls- 
ism  for  censorship. 

In  other  words,  an  American  publication 
Is  subject  to  the  censorship  of  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office. 

Meanwhile.  Messrs.  Molotov  and  Stalin  and 
their  Red  "heels"  In  America  drip  honey  from 
their  lips  about  free  democratic  Russia. 

No  Communist  publication  In  America  Is 
subject  to  censorship  by  our  Government. 

But  we  must  smirk  and  crawl  before  the 
cenaors  of  Moecow. 
Again: 

"No  frivolous  aspects  of  American  life  are 
treated.  Instead,  subjecu  akin  to  Russian 
lntere*u  are  treated." 
Why  Ruslan  Interests? 
Why  not  American  intereetat— eeelng  that 
the  uxpayers  of  America  are  paying  Uie 
O,  W,  1  somolhlng  like  •MOOO.OOO  a  year  lor 
their  services. 

Does  not  this  sort  of  fawning  before  the 
Russian  slave  sUte  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try— the  United  BUtes  of  America— which 
has.  according  to  SUlln.  won  her  war  for 
Russia  against  Germany,  make  all  real  Amer- 

icaia  gag? 

One  section  of  the  magazine  la  devoted  to 
a  study  ol  the  American  form  of  govera- 
ment. 


*rhls  Is  the  form  of  (rovemment  that  Russia 
has  been  plotting  to  destroy  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  commintern  by  Lenin  in  1918. 

So  cold  and  Impudently  open  was  the 
continuous  attempt  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  destroy  our  form  of  government  that 
President  Roosevelt  In  1936  protested  to 
Russia  against  activities  on  the  part  of  Mos- 
cow Involving  interference  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

On  August  27  of  that  year  Russia  declined 
to  accept  the  protest.  (Events  Leading  Up  to 
World  War  No.  2.  Government  Printing 
Office.) 

Is  It  not,  then,  almost  comic  that  at  this 
late  day  we  should  print  a  magazine  for  the 
Russians  explaining  our  form  ol  government? 
The  Red  Russians  know  the  form  of  our 
Government  too  well.  They  hate  It.  They 
have  tried  to  destroy  it  for  27  years. 

And  will  the  Soviet  Foreign  Offlce  censor 
our  Bill  of  Rights  as  printed  In  the  Elmer 
Davis  magazine  or  will  all  20.000  copies 
stealthily  disappear — es  did  the  recent  dele- 
gation from  Poland  to  Moscow  and  Messrs. 
Ehrllch  and  Alter,  the  Jewish  Polish  Socialists 
who  were  secretly  executed  by  the  Russian 
Government? 


For  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

.  Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Portland  Oregonian  of  April  26. 1945: 

rOH   THE   FUIUKZ 

Oregon  has  reason  to  be  proud  that  when 
the  great  emergency  came  her  sons  were 
ready.  The  percentage  of  rejections  by  Se- 
lective Service  for  physical  reasons  was  lower 
In  Oregon  than  In  any  other  State.  The 
Oregon  rate  was  24  4  percent,  the  national 
average  39.2  percent.  But  Oregon  has  no 
cause  for  complacency. 

Many  factors  contributed  to  the  good 
health  of  Oregon's  youth — climate,  attrac- 
tion, and  availability  of  outdoor  life,  medical 
care,  and  health  programs  for  parents  and 
children,  sports  and  fitness  programs  In  the 
schools— and  It  would  be  Impossible  to  give 
to  each  Its  relative  value. 

Educators  and  health  officers  have  knovTi 
for  years,  however,  that  the  health  and 
physical  training  courses  In  elementary  and 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  particularly 
in  some  rural  districts,  have  not  always 
achieved  the  standards  which  are  desirable. 
The  range  has  been  from  virtual  neglect  to 
excellent,  depending  upon  the  affluence  of 
the  school  dwtrlct  or  the  ability  and  Interest 
of  Instructors. 

To  remedy  these  defects  and  to  enforce  a 
uniform  and  carefully  planned  program  of 
physical  and  health  education  In  all  aohools, 
the  Oregon  State  Jumt  Committee  for  Health 
and  Physicnl  ntneito  brought  to  the  legis- 
lature a  bill  approved  by  medical,  physical 
education,  and  military  authorities  of  this 
State  and  the  Nation.  The  assembly  ap- 
proved the  bill  and  Oovernor  Bnell  signed  It 
Into  law. 

The  State  mperlntendent  of  public  In- 
Btructlon  Is  directed  by  this  act  to  employ 
field  workers,  under  an  approprlstl:n  of 
WC.OOO,  to  see  that  the  school  district  boards 
carry  out  lu  provUlons.  which  are  to  e"t»b- 
llsh  well-defined  programs  of  physical  fit- 
ness, health  education,  and  health  examina- 
tion*  in   aU   elementary   and   high  school* 
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The  superintendent  will  rate  the  schools  on. 
the  basts  of  their  records,  and  will  set  up  the 
standards. 

The  assembly  was  well  advised  In  defeat- 
ing a  bin  for  compulsory  military  training 
of  all  high-school  students  and  passing  the 
law  to  bring  the  health  and  physical  stand- 
ards of  Oregon's  boys  and  girls  to  the  highest 
possible  point. 


Bif  Three  Meeting 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  May  15.  1945: 
MzmNG  OF  Big  Thkie  Doubted  at  Pariet — 

Thuman  WotJLD  Do  Well  to  Spike  Such 

PaOPOSALS.  SaTS  OBSERVEa 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

San  PaANcisco.  May  16. — The  persistent 
predictions  that  a  meeting  of  ths  Big  Three 
Is  soon  to  be  held  In  Europe  find  little  cre- 
dence here.  The  idea  la  occasionally  referred 
to  also  in  Paris  dispatches,  where  suRgestions 
are  made  that  General  de  Gaulle  khould  ba 
Included  In  any  such  meetings. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Truman 
would  make  the  biggest  kind  of  a  hit  with 
the  American  people  If  he  squelched  all  the 
plans  and  proposals  and  suggestions  looking 
toward  personal  diplomacy  and  if  he  returned 
Intercciuse  with  foreign  nations  to  their  nor- 
mal channels. 

Provision  was  made  at  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence for  frequent  meetings  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  This  is  a  very  good  formula  and 
does  not  Involve  any  embarrassments  for  the 
heads  of  governments. 

President  Truman  did  not  come  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  because,  he  said, 
the  United  States  had  a  good  delegation 
which  hnd  his  complete  confidence.  He 
added  that  he  would  stay  at  his  desk  where 
he  felt  he  b?longed. 

Marshall  Stalin  never  leaves  Rtissla,  but 
requires  the  heads  of  other  states  to  come 
to  him.  He  always  pleads  pressure  of  busi- 
ness. The  American  people  can  hardly  relish 
the  Idea  of  sending  their  President  on  roving 
micslons  to  other  distant  parts  of  the  globe 
to  conduct  their  foreign  affairs. 

talta  handicaps  known 

The  handicaps  imposed  by  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference are  well  known.  Seme  of  the  persons 
who  attended  that  meeting  say  privately  that 
It  was  a  mistake  for  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt to  stake  cvervthlng  on  personal  conver- 
sat;ons  with  the  other  heads  of  state  without 
even  keeping  a  stenographic  record  of  what 
wr.3  said.  Also  the  haste  with  which  the 
Yalta  agreement  was  written  is  today  proof 
of  the  jll-advised  nattire  of  the  whole  con- 
ference. 

Thus,  the  Russians  are  claiming  that  even 
the  Polish  question  was  not  to  he  submitted 
to  Interallied  consultations  unless  "in  the 
opinon  of  the  governments  concerned"  It 
was  deemed  desirable  to  do  so.  If  this  phrase- 
ology had  been  carefully  examined  or  if  there 
had  been  time  for  the  text  to  he  transmitted 
to  Washington  to  be  reviewed  by  the  State 
Department.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  the  am- 
biguity would  have  been  removed.  Today 
Russia  stands  on  that  ambiguity  and  insists 
that  the  qusotion  of  what  to  do  about  the 
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A  new  O.  P.  A.  regulation  made  with  the 
Intent  of  forcing  more  meat  Into  packer 
channels,  has  limited  small  local  slaughterers 
to  75  percent  of  the  beef  and  60  percent  of 
the  pork  they  killed  a  year  ago.  Will  this 
help  the  situation?  It  is  doubtful,  but  it 
will  force  a  lot  of  small  butcher  slaughterers 
into  the  black  market. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  keep  tab  on  all 
the  smaller  butchers,  locker  plants,  and  the 
like.  These  men  can  buy  cattle  and  hogs 
direct  from  the  farmer  and  kill  them,  report- 
ing only  the  amount  of  their  quota.  Since 
they  can  show  only  75  percent  of  the  red 
points  they  collected  last  year  they  can  sell 
a  certain  amount  of  meat  without  points. 
Not  all  the  butchers  will  do  this,  but  there 
will  be  enough  of  them  who  do.  to  make  It 
tough  on  the  honest  man.  The  over-all 
result  will  be  to  Increase  the  black  market 
without  Increasing  the  meat  supply  in  the 
centers  of  population. 

The  big,  federally  Inspected  packer.  Into 
whose  hands  O.  P.  A.  Is  trying  to  force  more 
meat,  receives  a  subsidy  payment  of  2.9  cents 
per  pound  on  beef  or  $29  90  on  a  1.000-pound 
critter.  This  money  from  the  Government 
must  come  from  the  people  in  taxes,  and  yet 
O.  P.  A.  thinks  to  cut  down  the  high  cost 
of  living  by  keeping  down  celling  prices  and 
paying  the  packer  a  subsidy.  Why  not  in- 
crease the  celling  by  2.9  cents  per  pound 
and  let  the  user  of  the  meat  pay  th»  cost 
direct,  rather  than  adding  it  to  the  tax^bill? 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  every 
pound  of  meat  diverted  from  small  slaugh- 
terers to  the  large  packers  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment 2.9  cents  per  pound.  This  Is  added 
to  our  tax  bill  and  provides  a  bonanza  for 
the  big  packers. 

The  real  reason  for  the  shortage  of  meat 
Is  Government  regulations.  These  change 
so  often  that  feeders  are  afraid  to  feed  cattle 
on  a  very  large  scale  for  fear  some  new  bu- 
reaucratic whim  might  change  the  market 
and  lose  them  money.  They  have  always 
been  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  back  their 
own  Judgment  on  the  open  market  con- 
trolled by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  O.  P.  A.  meddling  la 
the  market. 

Give  the  feeder  some  kind  of  assurance 
that  he  can  make  a  fair  profit,  and  put  the 
ceilings  at  a  level  that  will  permit  a  fair 
profit  to  producer  and  processor  and  it  will 
not  be  very  long  until  the  meat  shortage  Is 
considerably  relieved.  The  pork  situation 
wUl  take  longer  to  mend,  since  many  hog 
raisers  sold  their  sows  to  the  packer  after 
running  into  trouble  with  the  O.  P.  A.  con- 
trolled market  a  year  ago  in  December. 

Congressional  Investigating  committees 
have  been  very  sharp  in  their  criticism  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  meat  situation 
has  been  handled.  It  appears  that  O.  P.  A.'s 
trouble  has  not  been  the  lack  of  good  advice, 
but  rather,  their  failure  to  follow  it.  It 
seems  that  the  bureaus  in  charge  of  focd.s 
have  taken  the  stand  that  some  form  of  sub- 
sidy is  a  panacea  for  food  shortages,  and  they 
are  not  willing  to  give  ear  to  any  other  ad- 
vice. 

Price  control  Is  all  right,  and  so  Is  ration- 
ing, but  they  must  be  wisely  administered 
or  chaos  will  result.  I  think  that  most  of 
us  wUl  agree  that  the  meat  situation,  at 
least,  is  chaotic. 

Congress  as  a  whole  has  been  slow  to  real- 
ize the  true  state  of  affairs,  but  the  constant 
urging  of  farm  district  Congre£smen,  and  the 
shortage  ot  meat  on  their  own  tables  Is 
starting  to  get  results.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  -^xjn  curb  the  O.  P.  A.'s 
m3ddllng  and  that  the  food  situation  will  be 
put  under  the  management  of  one  bureau 
Iniitead  of  three,  as  at  present. 

To  get  tack  to  the  small  private  slaugh- 
terer. whQ^  kills  for  sale  in  his  own  shop. 
Curbing  the"ai  will  not  force  more  meat  into 
federally  inspected  cutlets.  People  In  ths 
area  where  the  beef  cattle  are  produced  are 
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going  to  have  their  meat.  Living  in  a  small 
mldwestern  town  has  lU  drawbacks,  but  one 
of  the  advanUges  is  plenty  of  good  meat. 
Many  folks  in  this  area  are  not  willing  to 
give  up  that  advantage,  and  they  will  get  the 
meat  they  want  In  spite  of  O.  P.  A.  rules  and 
bungling. 

Many  small  slaughterers  feed  out  the  cattle 
they  butcher,  and  they  wUl  not  feed  them  for 
the  city  market. 

Almost  any  man  In  this  area  knows  more 
about  the  real  facts  in  the  meat  situation 
than  the  high  powered,  alleged  specialists  of 
O.  P.  A.  Recently  an  O.  P.  A.  man  met  with 
the  smaU  slaughterers  of  this  area  to  explain 
the  new  regulations.  He  read  several  pages 
of  regulations  from  a  bulletin  and  then  said, 
"are  there  any  questions?"  There  were  but 
he  could  answer  but  a  very  few  of  the  many 
questions  asked.  Many  of  these  men  drove 
60  to  60  gaUes,  on  thin  tires  and  scarce  gas 
to  have  a  man  read  them  a  few  pages  from 
a  book,  which  he  could  not  explain  after 
he  read  it.  That  is  a  sample  of  O.  P.  A. 
regulation.  It  is  one  of  the  keys  to  O.  P.  A.'s 
failure  to  clear  up  the  meat  shortage. 


ceipt  of  a  report  from  overseas,  the  War  De- 
partment, through  its  general  counsel,  said : 

"This  report  from  the  overseas  command 
■ubstantially  confirmed  the  facts  as  set  forth 
In  the  attached  correspondence.  Conse- 
quently, the  headquarters  of  the  European 
theater  of  operations  has  directed  Private 
Dashlell's  unit  commander  to  restore  him  to 
his  former  grade  of  technician  fourth  grade, 
provided  the  soldier's  conduct  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  his  reduction  has  been  such  as 
not  to  preclude  this  action. 

"You  will,  no  doubt,  be  Interested  to  know 
that  during  the  period  that  this  case  was  un- 
der Investigation,  the  War  Department  has 
rescinded  the  specific  provision  of  Army  reg- 
ulations under  which  this  enlisted  man's 
reduction  was  accomplished." 

Elmer  B.  Dashlell.  Salisbury,  father  of  Ser- 
geant Dashlell,  received  a  letter  frcm  him  to- 
day stating  that  his  stripes  had  been  restored. 


Wounded   Salisburian   Gets   His   Stripes 
Back  After  Army  Probe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  news  item  from  the 
Salisbury  Times. 

Sgt.  Kenneth  B.  Dashlell.  of  Salisbury, 
Md..  in  the  engineering  branch  of  the 
service  was  wounded  on  D-day  and  spent 
3  months  in  a  hospital  in  England  recov- 
ering from  his  injiu'les.  Upon  being  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital,  he  was  de- 
moted to  the  rank  of  private. 

I  requested  the  War  Department  to  in- 
vestigate this  situation,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  that  Sergeant  Dasliiell  has  been 
restored  to  his  rank,  and  the  War  De- 
partment has  rescinded  the  provisions  of 
the  Army  regulations  wliich  permitted 
this  demotion. 

The  article  follows: 
WotrniOD  Salisburian  Gets  His  Stripes  Back 
AmcR  Armt  Probk 

An  Army  Investigation  of  the  unwarranted 
reduction  in  rank  of  a  wounded  Salisbury 
soldier  has  brought  revision  of  Army  regula- 
tions to  prevent  such  action.  Representative 
Dudley  G.  Roe  reported  today. 

Sgt.  Kenneth  B.  DashleU.  technician  fourth 
grade,  was  woundled  in  Europe  and.  after  hos- 
pitalization, returned  to  service.  Assigned  to 
a  new  unit,  he  was  reduced  in  rank  to  private 
because  there  was  no  authorized  vacancy  as 
T-4  in  the  new  organization  to  which  he  was 
assigned. 

On  the  basis  that  Private  Dashlell  and 
many  other  wounded  soldiers  were  receiving 
unfair  treatment:  a  protest  was  made  by  the 
Times  to  Representative  Roe.  The  War  De- 
partment, conducting  an  Investigation  lasting 
several  months,  rejected  one  report  from  the 
European  theater  of  operations  as  unsatisfac- 
tory and  conducting  a  part  of  the  Investiga- 
tion overseas. 

BEFORT  TO  BOl 

Reporting  to  Representative  Rc«  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  investigation  and  the  re- 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Marquis  Childs,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  15.  1945: 

Washington  Callhco 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

polish   QinSBLE 

If  any  case  history  were  needed  to  Illus- 
trate the  obstacles  In  the  way  of  a  true 
understanding  between  the  western  Allies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other. 
It  was  furnished  by  the  note  that  Marshal 
Stalin  sent  to  Prime  Minister  Churchill  last 
Wednesday.  Somehow  news  of  the  note 
leaked  out  and  a  small  but  noisy  section  of 
the  press  in  this  country  spread  sensational 
reports  that  Stalin  had  declared  any  further 
effort  to  work  with  Britain  and  America 
was  hopeless.  This  is  the  section  of  the 
press  that  is  deliberately  trying  to  sabotage 
any  International  cooperation,  apparently 
with  the  objective  of  making  World  War  No. 
3  Inevitable. 

The  Stalin  note  was  concerned  solely  with 
Poland.  In  effect.  It  served  notice  on  Britain 
and  America  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
accept  in  Poland  only  a  security  govern- 
ment: that  is  to  say,  the  Lublin  government 
dominated  by  Moscow.  In  other  words,  the 
note  closed  the  door  on  any  further  discus- 
sion of  Poland  in  accord  with  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment. Thus,  while  It  went  a  long  way.  It 
did  not  Justify  the  sensationalized  accounts 
that  In  turn  served  to  Increase  Russian  sus- 
picions and,  consequently,  was  merely  an- 
other step  In  the  tragic  circle  In  which  this 
whole  matter  has  heen  moving. 

Since  Yalta  almost  everything  that  has 
happened  with  r-^spect  to  Poland  has  pointed 
to  this  final  declaration  by  the  master  of  the 
Kremll  ••  It  may  be  uecful  to  set  forth  here 
some  facts  that  have  not  been  generally 
known. 

After  the  Yalta  Oonfe-ence,  Britain  and  the 
United  States  submitted  to  Moscow  a  list  of 
30  names  of  Poles  who  were  considered  to  have 
popular  following  and  support  from  demo- 
cratic groups  within  Poland.  From  this  list. 
It  was  hoped,  responsible  men  would  be 
chosen  who  would  Join  with  responsible  mem- 
bers of  the  Lublin  Polish  Government  to 
form  a  new  administration. 


That  was  the  hope.  Moscow  Insisted  that 
Lublin  should  have  the  right  of  veto  over 
the  selection  of  any  men  to  go  in  the  new 
government.  Plainly,  from  the  start,  this 
made  any  new  coalition  government  all  but 
impossible,  since  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
coalition  was  handed  the  veto  power. 

The  result  was  as  expected.  After  week* 
of  discussion  only  1  name  on  the  list  of  80 
was  approved,  and  that  was  the  name  of  an 
elderly  professor  whose  inclusion  in  the 
Lublin  government  would  have  made  no 
essential  difference  in  its  character. 

That  was  the  Impasse  when  the  news  of 
the  detention  of  the  16  missing  Polish  lead- 
ers was  officially  verified  by  Foreign  Com- 
missar Molotov  at  San  Francisco,  Out  of 
th's  came  a  new  Impasse. 

The  Russians  Insisted  on  talking  about 
1  of  the  16.  MaJ.  Gen.  Leopold  Okullckl.  whom 
they  Invariably  refer  to  as  a  "Fascist  sabo- 
teur ••  Neither  the  western  Allies  nor  such 
Poles  m  exile  as  SUnlslas  Mikolajczyk,  leader 
of  the  present  party,  are  anxious  to  make  a 
stanf  owr  General  Okullckl.  It  la  quite 
possible,  they  concede,  that  his  reputation 
has  been  clouded  by  some  form  of  coUabora- 

What  deeply  concerns  America  and  Britain 
Is  the  fate  of  14  of  the  16— men  of  Integrity 
and  position  who  have  proved  themselves 
Polish  patriots  in  the  best  sense.  The  Rus- 
sians have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
these  men.    Tliey  talk  about  Okullckl. 

Those  who  know  Russia  best  would  be  com- 
pletely pessimistic  about  the  future  were  It 
not  for  one  thing.  There  Is  no  objective  rea- 
son why  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  this 
unyielding  stand.  The  Russians  have  every- 
thing to  gain  by  making  a  few  concessions 
and  nothing,  in  their  present  position  of 
world  power,  to  lose.  Therefore,  say  those 
who  continue  to  cling  to  hope,  common  sense 
must  sooner  or  later  prevail. 

But  there  ia  not  likely  to  be  any  change 
untU  the  facts,  as  seen  from  London  and 
Washington,  are  put  frankly  before  Stalin 
himself.  Only  ChurchUl  and  Truman  can 
do  that. 

By  making  concessions,  by  keeping  the 
Yalta  agreement,  by  bringing  a  few  men  such 
as  Mikolajczyk  Into  the  Lublin  government, 
Russia  would  win  over  world  opinion  over- 
whelmingly. Credits  and  technical  assist- 
ance from  America  would  undoubtedly  ba 
forthcoming.  Russia  could  make  an  Ines- 
timable contribution  to  at  least  50  years  of 
peace.  * 

Following  the  present  course,  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  bring  on  what  apparently  they 
fear  most— a  new  hcstile  ccalltlon  that  will 
mean  a  new  war.  They  cannot  bring  them- 
selves. It  seems,  to  overcome  old  suspicions 
and  old  fears. 

The  difference  between  the  two  paths  is  so 
slight.  It  can  happen,  but  not  without  a 
change  of  attitude  at  the  top. 


Seventh  War  Loan  DriTe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  martland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive  is  now 
in  progress  and  I  think  everyone  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  we  have  one  Con- 
gressman who  has  been  devoting  his  ef- 
forts to  the  sale  of  these  bonds.  I  refer 
to  Congressman  GonocN  Canfield.  of  New 
Jersey,  who  last  night  appeared  before 
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the  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  Board  of  Trade 
and  through  his  efforts  the  membership 
purchased  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  bonds.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Repre- 
sentative Cantield  for  his  efforts  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  Seventh  War  Loan  a 
success  in  western  Maryland. 


Rechriiten  Flying  Fortress  "Smiling  Jack" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  tribute  to  Lt.  Jack  J. 
Wangelin,  son  of  Herman  G.  Wangelin. 
postmaster  at  Belleville,  111.,  who  was 
killed  in  action  in  World  War  No.  2, 
which  appeared  in  the  Illinois  Post- 
masters News. 

Jack  Wangelin  died  a  hero's  death 
fighting  for  the  perpetuation  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
many  young  men  of  German  ancestry 
from  my  congressional  district  who  have 
given  their  life  in  this  cause. 

The  tribute  follows: 
Tkaoedt 

This  war  has  left  Its  cruel  imprint  upon 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  Nation's  best.  It 
has  brought  grief  and  suffering  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  homes  through  the 
sacrifice  of  loved  ones  upon  the  altar  of  free- 
doom. 

When  tragedy  such  as  this  deals  Its  crush- 
ing blow,  it  Is  the  thoughtfulness  of  friends 
that  helps  to  heal  a  broken  heart.  It  Is 
through  tributes  such  as  the  following,  that  a 
bereaved  father  gives  his  friends  a  glimpse 
Into  the  character  of  the  son  he  has  lost. 
This  appeared  In  Postal  News,  a  publication 
Issued  monthly  by  the  Belleville  Service  Re- 
latlo-iS  Council,  and  was  written  by  money- 
t)rder  clerk,  Joe  Rels  its  editor. 

rntST  LT.  JACK  J.  WANGELIN 

1  never  knew  the  lad.  I  know  his  father. 
Be  thought  the  world  and  all  of  the  lad.  His 
picture  stands  on  his  desk.  A  determined 
looking  chap. 

I  never  knew  the  lad.  I  met  a  young  man 
who  had  been  with  him  In  grade  school. 
He  tells  me  the  lad  was  a  good  kid — never  too 
formal  or  bold — not  a  bully — yet  In  for  good 
clean  fun — a  real  boy.  In  high  school,  a 
classmate  tells  me,  he  was  a  true  sport — a 
square  shooter — he  co-captained  his  football 
team — he  was  a  real  leader — an  outstanding 
ttudent — he  was  given  the  citizenship 
awaid. 

I  never  knew  the  lad,  but  his  Army  record 
Is  hard  to  beat.  Various  camps  enjoyed  his 
happy-go-lucky  smile  while  In  training.  He 
worked  hard  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  and  got  his  wings  at  Stewart  Field, 
N.  Y. 

I  never  knew  the  lad.  but  he  was  a  pilot  of 
•  Flying  Fortress  and  his  plane  was  "wing" 
for  the  formation.  He  was  training  for 
squadron  leeder  and  he  would  have  made  It, 
they  say.  had  not  enemy  flak  cut  him  short — 
stopped  him  In  the  one  determination  of 
b«««  indomitable  will — the  wUl  to  carry  on, 
to  fuimi  the  mission. 

I  never  knew  the  lad,  but  one  of  his  crew 
said:  "There  was  an  airman  and  a  man,"  and 


thi! 
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they  rechrlstened 
called   It    Smiling 
wonderful  tribute  to 
like  a  diamond  wreath 
of  the  Purple  Heart 
Cluster. 

I   never   knew   the 
friends,  true  friends, 
the  Postmaster  a  fine 
been  a  fine  lad. 


Ex-Soldiers  Wa 


Flying  Fortress   and 

In  his  memory.     A 

wonderful  pilot.    It's 

to  his  previous  awards 

the  Air  Medal  with 


aad 


lad,  but  I  know  his 
md  I  know  his  father, 
man.    Jack  must  have 


low  in  Red  Tape 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DWIGUT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  F  .o&n>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  19,  1945 


Mr.  ROGERS  of 
guaranties  in  the 
failed  to  eliminate 
thereby  preventing 
all  rights  that  shoilld 
ex-soldier.    This  ok 
around  the  necks 
servicemen  that 
they  could  get  relief 
that  Congress  shoi|ld 
piece  of  work  by 
tape  as  is  revealed 
tide  taken  from 
aid  of  March  28 
Jack  Kofoed: 


Horida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
G.  I.frbill  of  rights 
ind  cut  out  red  tape, 
he  full  enjoyment  of 
be  enjoyed  by  the 
red  tape  is  so  wound 
ex-soldiers  or  ex- 
could  choke  before 
It  is  my  opinion 
do  a  constructive 
(Jutting  out  such  red 
in  the  following  ar- 
Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 
945,  and  written  by 


)f 
th<y 


tie 


EX-SOLOIERS    WAl  LOW    IN     RED    TAPE 

(By  Jacc  Kofoed) 
Hundreds  upon  hi  ndreds  of  soldiers  are 


being  released  from 


the  armed  forces  every 


day.      They  have  bs(  n  told  what  the  G.  I. 
bill  of  rights  guarante  es  them.     Huh !    Guar- 


antee!     All   right,   1: 
they  expect,  let  them 


Just  the  other  day 


shock  and  malaria  in 


Into  the  service  long 
Malaria  struck  him 


whom  he  is  staying, 
Memorial   Hospital. 


they  don't  get  what 
go  ahead  and  sue. 


The  strong  and  the  fit  are  not  being  re- 
leased. A  good  mary  of  those  returned  to 
civilian  life  have  been  battered  about  until 
they  no  longer  fit  In  o  the  military  pattern. 
The  crippled  men  si;  fferlng  from  battle  fa- 
tigue, malaria,  and  other  ills,  are  coming 
back  to  us. 

So  far  the  number 
pared   with   the  floo< 


is  only  a  trickle  com- 
that  will  come  later. 
Yet  apparently  red  tape  prevents  handling 
some  cases  as  they  s  lould  be  handled. 


the  Miami  Herald  car- 


ried a  story  about  a  inan  who  suffered  nerve 


New  Guinea.     He  had 


been  released  from  tl  e  Army  3  weeks  before, 
this   22-year-old   youagster,   who   had   gone 


before  he  could  vote, 
again.     He  was  a  sick 


boy,  and  needed  atteation.      His  aunt,  with 


took  him  to  Jackson 
Nothing   doing.      The 


Jackson  people  woul  In't  handle  him.  He 
was  an  Army  case.  jst  the  Army  take  care 
of  its  own. 

All  right.  The  aufct  called  the  Biltmore 
and  Pancoast  Hospita  Is.  She  got  a  brushoff. 
See  the  Veterans'  >!  dmlnlstratlon.  There 
must  be  a  doctors  c<  rtlflcatlon.  Bay  Pines 
had  to  be  notified.  Bay  Pines  would  con- 
tact the  admintstratic  n  oflQce  In  Montgomery, 
Ala.  Montgomery  v  ould  In  Its  own  good 
time,  contact  Bay  Pin  «,  and  the  result  would 
be  forwarded  to  Miacti. 

Meanwhile  ^the  kic  could  be  sick  as  he 
pleased.     He  was  on  bis  time,  wasn't  he? 

The  G.  I.  bill  of  rig  its  didn't  say  anything 
about  that,  did  it?  C'h,  no.  Nothing  would 
be  too  good  for  the  boys  when  they  came 
marching  home.  Not  ling  should  be  too  good 
for  those  who  came    narching  home  in  ad- 


vance of  the  big  parade.  If  this  Is  a  sample 
of  what  to  expect  it  won't  cheer  up  those  who 
are  still  fighting,  when  they  hear  about  It. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  machinery?  If  it 
creaks,  with  comparatively  little  burden 
placed  on  It,  what  will  happen  when  this 
case  Is  duplicated  thousands  of  times? 

In  other  wars  a  man  was  a  hero  as  long  as 
he  wore  the  uniform.  When  he  took  It  off, 
he  became  another  bothersome  problem,  un- 
less he  was  able  to  handle  his  affairs  him- 
self. Many  a  fellow  who  won  medals  In  bat- 
tle during  the  last  war  sold  apples  on  street 
corners  and  ran  Into  the  strangling  grip 
of  red  tape  when  he  sought  hospitalization, 
and  was  clubbed  on  the  Anacostla  Flats.  The 
pawn  shops  were  full  of  medals.  They  be- 
came a  glut,  and  even  the  Medal  of  Honor 
wasn't  worth  more  than  half  a  dollar  to  the 
pawnbrokers. 

The  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  was  going  to  take 
care  of  that.  The  old  story  would  never  be 
repeated.  This  time  everything  would  move 
smoothly. 

That's  the  story.  But,  don't  tell  It  to  the 
kid  with  malaria.    He  might  not  believe  It. 

This  red-tape  procedure  is  vitally 
affecting  the  full  and  complete  admin- 
istration of  the  constructive  acts  of  Con- 
gress. It  appears  that  the  various  bu- 
reaus and  some  of  the  departments  of 
the  Government  are  so  full  of  red  tape  • 
that  relief  is  difficult  to  obtain  by  our 
citizens. 

Red  tape  might  be  compared  with  the 
tapeworm  or  hookworm  that  sap)s  the 
vitality  out  of  human  beings — they  suck 
the  very  lifeblood,  and  so  it  is  that  red 
tape  removes  the  vitalizing  force  of  not 
only  the  guaranties  of  the  G.  I.  bill  of 
rights  for  our  ex-soldiers,  but  for  giving 
relief  to  many  of  our  citizens  who  have 
to  deal  with  certain  bureaus  passing 
rules,  regulations,  and  directives  in  com- 
pliance with  which  the  relief  afforded  is 
hardly  worth  the  price  or  burden  of 
complying  with  such  red  tape. 

Let  us  hope  that  Congress  will  destroy 
the  hookworm  of  red  tape  so  that  our 
people  can  get  relief  from  the  laws  passed 
by  this  body. 


Russia  Doesn't  Understand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  of  May  9, 
1945: 

KtrSSIA  DOESN'T  tINDERSTANO 

Maybe  America  does  not  understand  Rus- 
sia, but  neither  does  Russia  understand 
America.  This  Is  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  all  Russians  who  believe  that  the 
true  Interests  of  both  nations,  and  of  all 
other  nations,  are  alike.  Those  who  do  not 
believe  an  international  organization  for 
peace  can  succeed  are  happy  at  every  symp- 
tom of  disagreement.  They  exaggerate  and 
misrepresent  every  point  of  conflict.  To 
combat  the  doubters,  misunderstandings 
should  be  weighed  calmly. 

The  present  difficulty  Is  the  arrest  by  the 
Soviet  Government  of  16  leaders  of  Polish 
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democrats  who  had  been  Invited  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  to  come  to  Moscow  and 
discuss  Polish  affairs.  This  has  so  shocked 
American  and  British  minds  that  It  has 
caused  a  serious  Interruption  In  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference. We  have  not  expected  perfection 
from  that  Conference.  We  have  known  that 
no  one  would  be  satisfied  wholly.  But  it 
was  Commissar  Molotov  himself  who,  In  his 
opening  speech,  emphasized  the  need  of 
trust.  There  must  be  a  degree  of  mutual 
understanding. 

Secretary  Stettlnlus'  statement  made  It 
clear  that  the  other  allies  understood  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  Polish  leaders,  who  were 
Invited  In.  were  part  of  the  process  of  broad- 
ening the  Polish  Provisional  Government  set 
up  by  the  "Soviet  Government  at  Warsaw.  To 
this  Premier  Stalin  had  agreed  at  Yalta. 
Nothing  was  accomplished,  but  the  Russian 
Government  twice  asked  that  iU  Warsaw 
puppet  government  be  invited  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  Just  as  if  it  had  kept 
Its  promise.  Even  after  President  Roosevelt 
and  President  Truman  had  both  refused  the 
request,  Mr.  Molotov  stUl  tried  at  San  Fran- 
cisco to  have  the  Warsaw  government  asked 
to  the  Conference. 

This  is  too  one-sided  a  course  for  Ameri- 
cans to  understand.  We  know  there  is  a  dif- 
ference In  background  between  the  two  na- 
tions. We  have  always  been  used  to  our 
Government's  explaining  its  course,  even  of 
giving  an  accounting  to  other  nations.  It 
has  been  very  different  in  Rxissla,  where 
public  Information  Is  limited  to  what  the 
government  wants  the  public  to  know.  But 
any  government  must  understand  that  It 
cannot  treat  other  nations  In  thli:  fashion. 
Mr.  Stettlnlus  did  only  his  duty,  only  what 
American  opinion  required  of  him,  when  he 
Insisted  on  an  explanation  of  the  arrest  of 
these  Polish  guests  of  Moscow. 

American  and  British  aid  to  Russia  was 
vital  4  years  ago  when  Russia's  national  ex- 
istence was  at  stake.  We  were  cooperating 
to  defeat  the  Axis.  Our  true  interests  are 
still  the  same,  and  will  be  In  this  narrowing 
world.  But  there  must  be  understanding. 
There  are  too  many  groups,  too  many  per- 
sons In  this  country,  who  for  various  reasons 
do  not  want  America  to  Join  with  Russia  in 
assuring  the  peace  of  the  world  for  the 
Soviet  Government  to  leave  unexplained  an 
incident  which  invites  distrust. 

Secretary  Stettlnlus  and  President  Tru- 
man are  both  handicapped  when  such  dis- 
trust grows.  There  must  be  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  understanding.  It  Is  what  we  should 
ask  of  Britain  or  any  other  country  In  any 
similar  case.  A  government  must  show  some 
responsibility  to  the  opinion  of  mankind,  or 
It  is  not  mature  enough  for  collaboration 
with  others. 

It  is  time  for  Russia  to  show  such  ma- 
turity, if  she  does  not  want  to  find  herself 
Isolated  again  because  of  dlstiust.  It  seems 
to  be  beyond  Russian  understanding  that  In 
this  country  public  opinion  rules;  and  pub- 
lic opinion  does  not  like  the  spectacle  of  men 
being  invited  to  sit  In  a  conference  and  then 
finding  themselves  clapped  In  JaU. 


An  Open  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NIW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lesve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
DRD  I  take  pleasure  in  including  an  open 


letter  from  the  Liberal  Party  in  New  York 
to  the  delegates  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  Although  a  stanch  Dem- 
ocrat I  appreciate  the  broad  and  pro- 
gressive views  of  the  liberal  Party  as  ex- 
pressed in  this  letter,  which  follows: 

AN  OPEN  LETTEB  TO  THI  PEOPLE'S  DELEGATES  AT 
THE  BAN  FRANCISCO  CONFERENCE  FROM  THE 
LIBERAL    PARTY 

We  are  confident  that  you  share  our  con- 
viction that  the  deep  moral  commitments 
made  by  the  United  Nations  In  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  war  must  not  be  forgotten  now 
that  the  Immediate  military  crisis  has  begun 
to  pass. 

In  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt  the 
peace  forces  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world, 
have  lost  ttelr  greatest  leader.  His  untimely 
death  deepens  the  responsibility  of  those 
who  represent  the  plain  people  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference  to  see  that  the  millions 
who  have  suffered  the  agony  of  this  war 
shall  not  have  suffered  and  died  In  vain. 

As  President  Roosevelt  clearly  discerned, 
if  the  United  Nations  effort  to  organize  a  last- 
ing peace  Is  to  succeed.  It  must  avoid  two 
pitfalls.  On  the  one  hand.  It  must  not  per- 
mit perfectionist  demands  to  destroy  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  a  working  agreement  of 
the  United  Nations.  An  Imperfect  organiza- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  security  and 
peace  will  be  better  than  no  organization  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand.  It  must  not  permit 
considerations  of  expediency  to  lead  to  com- 
promises so  unjust  that  they  destroy  the 
moral  authority  of  the  world  organization. 
Unless  the  organization  which  results  from 
San  Francisco  wins  the  approval  of  the  con- 
science of  mankind  It  wlU  not  endure. 

We  offer  the  following  seven  basic  test* 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference : 

1.  The  rights  of  the  great  powers  must  be 
compatible  with  independence  and  security 
of  the  smaller  and  weaker  countries.  Reali- 
ties m  International  affairs  require  that  the 
major  powers  be  given  a  leadership  commen- 
surate with  their  responsibilities.  These  spe- 
cial rights,  as  now  provided  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  for  the  Security  Council,  will  not, 
however,  make  for  security  If  they  become 
In  practice  means  by  which  the  great  states 
dominate  their  weaker  and  smaller  neigh- 
bors. To  guard  against  this  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  assembly  should  be  strength- 
ened, and  all  nations — great  and  small — 
should  be  under  the  authority  of  a  common 
international  law. 

2.  Colonial  countries  and  peoples,  Irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  color,  should  be  assured  their 
right  to  political  and  economic  self-deter- 
mination within  the  framework  of  the  gen- 
eral International  organization.  No  mutual 
security  system  can  or  should  last  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  the  dominance  of  the 
white  over  the  colored  peoples  of  the  world. 

3.  The  post-war  International  structure 
must  have  economic  and  cultural,  as  well  as 
political  and  military,  foundations.  Only  as 
the  International  organization  utilizes  the 
resources  of  science  and  technology  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  standards  of  living  of 
everybody,  everywhere,  can  peace  be  main- 
tained. The  organization  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  CouncU  is  a  subject  of  supreme 
importance. 

4.  A  statement  of  the  basic  liberties  and 
rights  of  all  men,  groups,  and  nations  should 
b?  Included  In  the  charter  of  the  world  or- 
ganization. 

5.  The  world  organization  should  be 
founded  on  definite  plans  for  progressive  dis- 
armament. Unless  a  program  of  general  dis- 
armament is  followed  by  the  major  powers  we 
shall  not  have  succeeded  In  creating  condi- 
tions essential  to  lasting  peace.  Increasing- 
ly reliance  must  be  placed  upon  interna- 
tional policing. 

6.  The  International  organization  should 
not  seek  to  freeze  for  all  time  the  territorial 
and  political  arrangements  established  at  the 


end  of  this  war.  Senator  Vaniknbrro  is 
wholly  right  in  his  Insistence  that  only  peace 
which  is  concerned  with  Justice  for  all  can  be 
maintained.  Because  we  recognize  that  no 
perfect  world  settlement  can  come  at  the  end 
of  this  war,  his  seventh  amendment  to  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  should  be  vlgcr- 
oiisly  supported.  This  amendment  declares 
that  "If  the  Security  Council  finds  that  any 
situation  which  It  shall  investigate  Involves 
injustice  to  peoples  concerned  It  shall  rec- 
ommend appropriate  measures  of  adjust- 
ment which  may  Include  revision  of  treaties 
and  of  prior  international  decisions." 

7.  Finally  the  delegates  of  the  people 
should  recognize  that  the  task  of  developing 
machinery  for  keeping  the  peace  cannot  in 
any  ultimate  sense  be  divorced  from  the  task 
of  making  the  peace.  Hence  the  aim  should 
be  to  extend  the  work  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  so  that  real  account  may  be 
taken  of  the  present  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  Elg  Three  to  seek  security  primarily  by 
unilateral,  rather  than  by  cooperative, 
means.  Indeed,  If  the  prosent  tendencies 
toward  power  politics,  epeclal  spheres  of  In- 
fluence, and  Imperialistic  domination  are  not 
arrested,  these  great  powers  cannot  serve  as 
trustees  of  the  world  community. 


Aid  for  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  calling 
attention  to  the  needs  of  Eiu-ope.  I  am 
not  forgetting  our  allies  In  the  Orient, 
and  particularly  India.  It  .sometimes 
seems  as  though  India  were  the  forgotten 
nation. 

Her  people  have  sufTered  tremendously 
from  this  war.  Her  famine  and  the 
aftermath  were  the  results  of  war.  Yet 
she  is  not  eligible  to  receive  help  from 
U.  N.  R.  R.  A.,  since  her  territory  was  not 
occupied  by  the  enemy. 

A  year  ago,  in  large  measure  as  a  result 
of  agitation  by  the  India  Famine  Relief 
Committee  of  which  I  was  a  member, 
American  aid  was  extended  to  India 
through  the  channel  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  The  Na- 
tional War  Fund  provided  the  funds,  but 
then  withdrew  its  support  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  "liberated  areas."  Al- 
though general  funds  from  the  National 
War  Fund  were  withheld,  the  two  na- 
tional labor  organizations — the  National 
C.  I.  O.  War  Relief  Committee  and  the 
A.  F.  L.  Labor  League  for  Human 
Rights — succeeded  in  having  some  of 
their  contributions  allocated  to  continue 
the  work  for  a  time.  Together,  they 
have  supplied  more  than  half  of  all 
American  funds  for  this  purpose. 

I  feel  that  It  would  be  an  injustice  'o 
this  great  neighbor  of  ours  in  the  Par 
East  to  withhold  further  help  In  med'cal 
.supplies  which  can  be  given,  I  am  in- 
formed, without  even  curtailing  domestic 
uses.  A  group  of  outstanding  Americans 
have  organized  under  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican ReUef  for  India  to  raise  funds  to 
continue  this  work. 

The  new  organiz«?tion  Is  registered  by 
the    President's    War    Relief    Control 
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Board.  Its  work  is  described  admirably 
in  a  memorandum  iisued  by  the  board 
ol  American  Relief  for  India. 

American    Rzliet  for    India.   Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  india,  victim  of  both  tamini  and  tflt  war 

India,  which  holds  more  than  one-sixth 
of  the  wor'.d  8  population.  Is  the  forgotten 
nation  of  tlie  world.  Her  Impoverished  mil- 
lions, who  even  In  normal  times  were  able 
to  eke  cut  only  a  bare  existence,  have  suf- 
fered pitifully  during  the  past  3  years,  rav- 
aged by  a  combination  of  famine  and  war. 

The  great  famine  that  raged  through 
Bengal  and  other  provinces  from  the  middle 
of  1943  to  February  1944,  caused  at  least 
l.OOO.OOO  deaths  and  left  a  tragic  legacy.  For 
every  person  who  died  from  starvation  a 
dozen  survived.  Undernourished  and  lacking 
the  food  to  restore  their  health  they  are  easy 
prey  to  diseases  which  dally  claim  victims. 
Malaria,  amoebic  and  bacillary  dysentery, 
cholera,  skin  diseases,  night  blindness,  pneu- 
monia, and  bronchial  infections  are  the  foes 
which  old  and  young,  their  bodies  wasted  by 
hunger,  are  ill-prepared  to  flght. 

Those  who  siofler  most  are  the  -vomen  and 
children.  In  Bengal  alone  the  famine  left 
100.000  orphans  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  in  the  ravaged  areas  were  left  desti- 
tute. They  subsist  principally  on  rice  or  a 
native  variety  of  sweetpotato.  Fish,  meat, 
•ggs,  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruit,  vital  to 
rebuilding  undernourished  bodies,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  meager  funds  of  these  peo- 
ple. Many  thousands  of  the  men  in  rural 
populations,  due  to  the  war's  dislocations, 
are  without  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

India's  tragic  plight,  moreover,  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  war.  The  Govern- 
ment, through  fear  of  an  invasion  by  the  Jap- 
anese, put  2.000.000  natives  Into  uniform.  In 
addition.  India  was  a  base  for  concentration 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  American  and  British 
troops.  On  top  of  all  this  the  war  cut  off 
much  rlce-growlng  territory,  upset  an  al- 
ready frail  tansportatlon  system,  paralyzed 
the  fishing  Industry  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  and  created  coimtless  other  hard- 

ShlDS. 

Other  hlBhlights  of  this  war-created  situa- 
tion are:  The  country's  transportation  sys- 
tem, always  inadequate,  is  virtually  monop- 
olized by  the  military.  Deteriorated  rolling 
stock,  depleted  by  shipments  to  the  Middle 
East  to  meet  the  Axis  threat  there,  moves 
troops  and  military  supplies.  The  same  is 
true  of  India's  roads.  Normally  bad,  there 
now  Is  no  labor,  materials  or  money  to  keep 
them  In  r»!palr.  There  are  too  few  truck* 
for  civilian  supplies.  The  inevitable  result 
of  this  situation  on  railroads  and  highways 
Is  that  movement  of  desperately  needed  food 
and  medical  supplies  to  stricken  areas  Is  cur- 
tailed and  sometimes  stymied.  In  one  area. 
East  Bengal,  where  the  network  of  the  Gan- 
ges River  makes  life  virtually  amphibious, 
the  people  are  without  boats  because  the 
government  requisitioned  them  early  In  the 
war  when  a  Japanese  Invasion  seemed  Im- 
minent. Today  the  vast  majority  of  these 
txsats  have  been  lest,  destroyed,  or  else  have 
rotted  into  disuse.  Thus  there  is  both  a 
complete  break-down  of  transportation  In 
.this  area  and  the  people  are  deprived  of  the 
fish  which  formerly  provided  them  with  much 
of  their  food. 

Food  prices,  stimulated  by  vast  purchases 
by  the  military,  have  skyrocketed  from  three 
to  seven  times  pre-war  levels.  Wages  have 
lagged  and  an  Indian  laborer  who  earns  from 
8  to  20  cents  a  day,  can  afford  only  rice  or 
other  foods  deficient  In  vitamins.  Meat,  fish, 
fruit,  and  vi?getables  are  beyond  his  purse. 
The  Japanese  occupation  of  Burma  cut  off 
one  of  the  principal  sources  of  India's  rice 
supply  and  shipments  from  other  countries 
for  civilian  needs  have  been  drastically  re- 
duced as  a  military  neceisity.  Thousands  of 
war  reftigees  who  fled  from  Burma  and  other 


countries  settled  in  Bengal 
areas,  bringing  new 
additional   strain  on 
The  British  and  Indiati 
face  of  the  war  and 
found  It  impossible 
the  situation.     India 
half  starving  and  wracled 


and  neighboring 

and  imposing  an 

meager  food  supplies. 

Governments,  in  the 

)olltlcal  tension,  have 

cope  effectively  with 

lies   almost  prostrate, 

by  disease. 


dli  eases 
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2.    AMERICANS  RCSPO  >fDED  TO  INDIA'S  SOS 


Qv aker 


The  cry  of  the  dylni 
was  answered  in  1944 
the  President's  War 
Informed  by  the 
Delhi     (diplomatic 
United  States  of 

1.  That  the  relief 
ulatlon  are  abnormal 

2.  That   there   is 
areas  where  great 
are  concentrated. 

3.  That  it  Is  Im 
the  Indian  people  tha)t 
ferent. 

4.  That  supplies 
money. 

5.  That    the 
American  Friends  .Ser  f 
ers)  should,  with  the 
personnel,  organize 
pll?8  in  India. 

The  President's 
Friends  Service 
lief    effort    in    Bengal 
Indian  areas.     The 
to    service    with    the 
American  Governmen 
the  Governor  of 
of  every  group. 

The  National  War 
support  and 
up  to  September 
Relief    Society.    Wheh 
financial  aid  from  tw 
the  Quakers  to  carry 
C.  I.  O.  earmarked  $20 
tlons  to  the  War  Funt 
ernor  Casey  of  Ben 
minister    to    the 
Quakers  a  substantia 
civil  relief  fund. 

American  Relief  foi 
sens'   committee 
mobilize  the  necessar 
continuation  of  the 
in  India. 

Its  board  of  directors 
Jones,  honorary 
chairman;  J.  Edgar 
liam  Phillips,  vice 
treasurer;    Frank 
David    Hlnshaw,    Johji 
Albert     Linton, 
Medalie,  Philip  Murra  r 
Stunner  Welles 


and  starving  in  India 
On  January  13,  1944, 
Rillef  Control  Board  was 
AmiTlcan  mission  in  New 
r  spresentation    of     the 
Am  (rlca  in  India) : 
nqeds  of  the  civilian  pop- 
due  to  the  famine, 
extreme  distress   In   the 
of  American  forces 


num  bers 


por^nt  to  demonstrate  to 
Americr  is  not  indif- 

hcluld  be  sent  rather  than 

American   Red  Cross   or  the 
Ice  Committee  (Quak- 
ald  of  some  American 
distribution  of  relief  sup- 
Boa  rd  asked  the  American 
Comnjittee  to  organize  a  re- 
and   other   distressed 
rs  accepted  this  call 
full    approval    of    the 
,  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
and  Indian  leaders 


Ben(  al 


contribu  ed 
1941 


chaliman 


S.  WHAT  AMERICANS 


When  the  Quakers 
work  they  found  thai 
halted  by  vigorous 
Ish  Government,  the 
and  the  provincial 
rated.     Grain,    shippejd 
Australia,  had  been 
Ing  and  price  control 
canteens   and   medica 
and  a  campaign 
additional  12,000,000 
Indian  businessmen 
clal     support.     Essen 
were  lacking  and  wer< 
United  States. 

At  the  start  the 
established  an 
principles  that 
the  success  of  their 
even  when  augmen 
the  Friends  Service 
voted  themselves  to 
India  how  they  could 
agencies  were  used  to 
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nand  promised  financial 

more  than  $540,000 

through  the  British 

its    support    ceased 

other  sources  enabled 

on.     The  A.  F.  L.  and 

).000  of  their  contrlbu- 

for  India  relief.    Gov- 

,  one  time  Australian 

States,    gave    the 

sum  from  the  Bengal 


igal 
Un  ted 


India,  Inc.,  is  a  cltl- 

late  in   1944  to 

support  to  assure  the 

Aknerlcan  relief  program 


orgs  nlzed 


comprises:  Rufus  M. 

Henry  P.  Grady, 

Ithoads.  president;  Wil- 

Ouy  Emerson, 

William  Green, 

Haynes    Holmes,    M. 

R.     Luce,     George 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  and 


pr  ffiident; 
Ayd  ?lotte. 


HAVE  DONI  FOR  INDU 


go^  ernments 


■eached  India  to  begin 
the  famine  had  been 
acltlon  In  which  the  Brit- 
Government  of  India, 
had  collabo- 
from    Canada    and 
distributed;  food  ration- 
had  been  Instituted; 
stations   established; 
undertaken  to  cultivate  an 
4cres.    The  British  and 
rallied  with  finan- 
medlcal     supplies 
available  only  In  the 


tiad 

tial 


Aiaerican  relief  workers 

organisational  blueprint  and 

contriluted  immeastirably  to 

^rk.     Few  in  number, 

by  British  Quakers, 

ClDmm:ttee  workers  de- 

ahowlng  the  people  of 

li  elp  themselves.     Local 

( li£  tribute  supplies  and 


these  outlets  included  such  diverse  groups  as 
only  India  offers — Hindu,  Moslem,  Baptist, 
Red  Cross — 200  agencies  in  all  maintaining 
4,500  different  centers.  Included  were  88 
Christian  missions,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 
It  was  decided  that  supplies  would  be  dis- 
tributed without  distinction  as  to  religion, 
caste,  or  politics.  The  people  were  told  that 
the  aid  had  come  from  Americans. 

American  aid,  administered  by  Americans, 
has  brought  to  India's  suffering  humanity 
the  food  to  build  wasted  bodies,  drugs  to 
fight  disease,  and  funds  and  counsel  to  aid 
in  their  rehabilitation.  Milk,  vitamins,  and 
sulfa  drugs  share  with  the  relief  workers 
the  credit  for  the  success  so  far  attained. 
More  than  150,000  daily  attend  canteens  set 
up  In  many  villages,  for  children  and  moth- 
ers, nursing  and  expectant.  Evaporated  milk 
sent  from  the  United  States,  and  some  from 
other  countries,  too,  is  distributed  by  the 
India  Red  Cross  under  Quaker  supervision. 

Multi-vitamin  tablets — 30,000.000  of  them 
from  the  United  States — have  been  distrib- 
uted by  local  committees  through  a  dis- 
tribution that  is  systematic  and  controlled. 
The  reputation  of  the  little  black  pills  pre- 
viously unknown  to  the  natives  has  spread. 
To  them  it  Is  magic  as  It  builds  vitality  to 
fight  disease  that  menaces  them  and  com- 
bats night  blindness  and  skin  alEictlons  from 
which  many  suffer. 

Two  million  sulfa  tablets  have  served  as  a 
spectacular  aid  to  the  medical  men's  battle 
to  combat  streptococcal  Infections,  dysen- 
tery, cholera,  sores,  and  venereal  disease. 
Other  basic  medicines,  such  as  atabrlne  to 
fight  malaria,  have  been  supplied  from  Amer- 
ica to  supplement  the  Government's  meager 
supplies. 

Rehabilitation  has  been  aided  through  es- 
tablishment of  training  centers  where  weav- 
ing, cane  making,  pottery,  sewing,  and  em- 
broidery are  taught.  Widows  and  children 
eagerly  attend.  With  small  loans  destitute 
fishermen,  cane  workers,  carpenters,  and 
weavers  are  aided  to  buy  nets,  boats,  cane, 
tools,  and  thread  to  again  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

4.    FUNDS  ARE  VITAL  TO  SUSTAIN  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Approximately  (100,000  monthly  is  needed 
to  enable  the  Quakers  to  carry  on  this  prac- 
tical and  effective  humanitarian  work  of 
mercy  in  the  name  of  America. 

American  Relief  for  India  is  making  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  con- 
tribute $1,200,000  to  sustain  the  relief  work 
during  1945. 

This  direct  appeal  Is  made  necessary  by  the 
decision  of  the  National  War  Fund  which  re- 
jected the  request  of  American  Relief  for 
India  to  allocate  a  share  of  the  money  con- 
tributed by  American  citizens  for  this  work. 
The  War  Fund  expressed  the  hope  that  "your 
Important  program  may  be  financed  ade- 
quately in  some  other  way"  but  that  the  War 
Fund  "must  of  necessity  concentrate  it* 
resources  on  liberated  areas." 

The  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 
recognized  the  relief  work  In  India  as  a  war 
relief  measure  in  Authorizing  American  Relief 
for  India  to  undertr.ke  an  independent  ap- 
peal for  financial  support.  The  Board  Itself 
recommended  the  relief  program  to  the  Com- 
munity Chests  of  the  Nation  in  an  unprece- 
dented endorsement.  It  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  approving  the  independent 
appeal : 

1.  The  program  proposed  by  American  re- 
lief for  India  must  be  construed  as  a  Var 
relief  measure. 

2.  Increasing  Importance  of  military  opera- 
tions in  the  China-Burma-India  theater  and 
continued  presence  of  American  forces  In 
India  make  it  desirable  to  express  American 
interest  in  conditions  In  the  areas  where 
the  American  soldiers  are  stationed. 

3.  The  program  serves  a  significant  hu- 
manitarian objective  in  addition  to  being 
important  to  the  war  effort. 


4.  The  British  and  Indiin  authorities  have 
expressed  their  approval  and  the  American 
Minister  In  New  Delhi  vlfjorously  urges  con- 
tinuation of  the  relief  program. 

In  addition,  the  Ameri<«n  Relief  for  India 
Committee's  program  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  United  States  State  Department,  the 
President's  War  Relief  (Control  Board,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Indian  Ag<nt  General  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Labor  League 
for  Human  Rights  (A.  F.  of  L.),  the  National 
C.  I.  O.  War  Relief  Committee,  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference,  and  the  Field  Depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Coiuicll  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  m  America. 

The  committee,  responding  to  these  re- 
quests, and  in  recognition  of  the  tragic  need, 
will  make  a  direct  appeal  for  funds  to  the 
American  people  and  Community  Chests  to 
support  this  work. 


Prices  Will  Go  WUd  if  Food  CeiUngs  Fall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

Mr,  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude the  fourth  of  a  scries  of  six  articles 
written  by  Malcolm  Lofjan  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Post  of  April  12, 
1945. 

I  believe  this  article  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate for  the  rea-son  that  not  only 
New  York  City,  but  the  entire  country,  is 
facing  the  worst  meat  shortage  of  the 
century.  It  Is  evident  that  increasing  the 
price  to  the  meat  packers  will  not  solve 
the  problem — the  demand  for  meat  is  too 
great.  Such  increase  would  only  increase 
the  price  to  the  housewife.  The  Navy 
has  held  down  the  prices  of  uniforms  for 
Its  officer  and  petty  officer  personnel  by 
a  licensing  program  that  has  kept  down 
the  price  of  uniforms,  has  prevented  the 
mulcting  of  its  personnel  by  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  and  has  b*?en  generally  effec- 
tive. Why  not  apply  the  licensing  system 
to  meats  and  keep  the  ceilings  on  food 
firm? 

Malcolm  Logan  has  the  answer  to  the 
question  "What  will  happen  if  the  ceil- 
ings on  food  collapse?"  in  the  following 
article: 

Prices  "LL   Go   Wild   if   Food   Ceilinc^  Fall 
(By  Malcolm  Logan) 

At  this  moment,  while  we  are  entering  the 
first  stage  of  the  worst  food  shortage  of  the 
war,  a  powerful  drive  to  smash  O.  P.  A.  food 
price  ceilings  is  under  way  in  Washington. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  be- 
gun an  investigation  to  lind  why  we  are  short 
of  meats,  fats  and  oils,  sugar,  dairy  product*, 
and  other  foods  most  Virgently  needed  here 
and  in  liberated  Europe 

During  the  first  week  this  inquiry  was 
turned  Into  an  all-out  attack  upon  the  O.  P.  A. 
The  meat  packers  spearheaded  this  offensive 
against  price  control  by  charging  that  O.  P.  A. 
ceilings  were  bankrupting  them. 

If  meat  subsidies  are  increased,  or  meat 
prices  raised,  or  both,  thsy  told  the  com- 
mittee, the  meat  shortage  and  the  black  mar- 
ket wiU  automatically  cisappear. 


TT  WOULD  8KTROCKIT  PRICES 

Should  Congress  accept  that  theory,  house- 
wives may  soon  be  paying  80  cents  or  a  dollar 
a  pound  for  hamburger. 

But  that,  In  the  opinion  of  many  Govern- 
ment olBcials,  will  be  only  the  beginning  of 
a  wild  rise  in  prices  which  will  end  In  un- 
controlled Inflation.  If  the  packers  get  more, 
the  other  food  processors  will  want  more,  too; 
labor  win  demand  wage  rises,  and  everyone 
who  employs  labor  will  want  higher  prices. 

AS  THE  CHAIRMAN  SEES  IT 

The  Senate  committee's  hearings  will  go 
on  most  of  this  month.  Yet  after  the  first 
week  of  hearings  the  committee  chairman. 
Senator  Elmer  Thomas,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, told  this  reporter: 

"Packers  are  losing  money  at  present  prices. 
O.  P.  A.  policies  are  restricting  meat  for  the 
Army,  lend-lease,  civilians,  and  Europe,  and 
are  building  up  the  black  market.  If  the 
O.  P.  A.  doesn't  get  resulU,  Congress  will  step 
in  and  get  results." 

As  to  the  argument  that  a  price  rise  would 
end  the  meat  shortage.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Wickard  told  the  committee: 

"There  is  one  cold,  hard  fact  that  must  be 
faced:  that  is,  black  marketing  cannot  be 
controlled  by  price  celling  manipulations, 
since  the  demand  for  meat  is  far  in  excess  of 
available  supplies." 

HOGS,   SHEEP,   CATTLE  DWINDLE 

These  are  the  basic  facts  about  oiu-  meat 
situation: 

The  supply  of  hogs,  which  furnish  most  cf 
our  meat,  has  fallen  almost  30  percent  in 
the  past  year  because  of  the  record-breaking 
slaughter  of  1943-44  brought  alxjut  by  War 
Pood  Administration  policies.  And  no  large 
Increase  is  possible  before  next  spring. 

The  number  of  sheep  on  United  States 
farms  on  January  1  was  51,769,  compared 
with  55,775  a  year  earlier  and  an  average  of 
52,777  during  1934-43. 

The  number  of  cattle,  excluding  milk  cows, 
was  53.965  on  January  1 — very  slightly 
under  the  all-time  record  of  54.708  a  year 
earlier.  But  because  of  a  break-down  in  our 
system  of  meat  distribution  this  plentiful 
supply  of  beef  is  going  largely  into  the  black 
market  or  into  small  country  towns. 

As  the  meat  shortage  grows,  less  and  less 
of  the  available  livestock  supplies  are  being 
sold  to  the  large,  federally  inspected  pack- 
ing houses.  More  and  more  of  the  dwindling 
animal  supply  is  being  killed  on  farms  and  in 
nonfederally   inspected   slaughterhouses. 

HOT  NEARLY  ENOUGH  LEFT 

"The  diversion  problem  is  serious,"  Deputy 
O.  P.  A.  Administrator  Brownlee  testified. 
"Federally  Inspected  slaughter  is  the  sole 
source  of  supply  for  government  purchase 
and  no  other  meat  can  move  acrcjss  State 
lines. 

"Consequently,  when  meat  Is  diverted  from 
these  slaughterers,  and  military  needs  are 
met  from  the  diminished  volume,  what  is  left 
is  far  too  little  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  large  cities  and  other  low-production, 
high-consumption  areas.  The  resulting 
shortages  In  turn  stimulate  the  black 
market." 

That  is  why  New  York  is  getting  less  meat, 
while  even  today  there  is  an  abundance  in 
rural  communities  and  In  small  country 
towns  which  have  nonfederally  inspected 
Blaughterhouses.  Many  of  these  small 
slaughterers  are  supplying  the  black  market 
and  are  outbidding  the  big  federally  in- 
spected houses  and  paying  prices  far  over 
ceilings  for  livestock. 

we'd  all  pat  mo:;e 

If  ceUings  were  raised  the  black-market 
slaughterers  would  simply  raise  their  prices, 
and  diversion  of  meat  from  the  armed  forces, 
the  large  cities,  and  Europe  would  continue. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  everyone 
would  pay  more. 

So  far,  despite  talk  of  stern  enforcement, 
the  O.  P.  A.  has  failed  to  make  any  effective 


attack  upon  the  black  market.  But  two 
radical  methods  of  dealing  with  it  were  pro- 
posed on  July  31.  1943,  in  a  report  of  a  Ctov- 
emmcnt  food  advisory  committee. 

This  committee  pointed  oUt  that  people 
with  plenty  of  money  could  easily  evade 
rationing  by  dining  In  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  fcxjd  advisory  committee  recommended 
that  if  diners-out  had  to  give  up  ration 
stamps  for  their  meals  serlotis  inequality 
could  be  to  some  extent  corrected. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    ACXNT    PLAN 

The  committee  proposed  another  remedy: 
"Whenever  a  serious  black  market  develops 
in  rationed  focd,  despite  aggressive  enforce- 
ment attempts,  consideration  should  b9 
given  to  a  plan  whereby  the  rationed  food  In 
question  would  be  purchased  by  licensed 
dealers  In  the  trade,  acting  as  agents  of  the 
Government  and  buying  for  Ocvernment 
account." 

Applied  to  the  meat  Industry,  this  would 
mean  that  every  slaughterer,  large  and  small, 
vould  be  made  a  Government  agent.  Any- 
one who  bought  or  sold  above  celling  prices 
could  be  prosecuted  for  misappropriation  cf 
Federal  funds,  carrying  penalties  more  severe 
than  those  Imposed  for  violating  O.  P.  A. 
regulations. 


United  States  Army  Forces,  PaciGc  Ocean 
Areas 
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HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mr.  Prazier  Hunt,  distinguished  World 
War  No.  1  and  No.  2  correspondent,  re- 
cently returned  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Faciflc,  from  the  March  24,  1945, 
Army  and  Navy  Journal. 

With  Germany  now  defeated,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  is  turning  with  full 
intensity  to  the  Pacific,  and  one  of  the 
first  places  on  which  it  will  focus  will  be 
the  command  known  as  the  United  States 
Army  forces.  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hunt's  article.  Impor- 
tant as  the  command  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  areas  has  been  since  the  war  be- 
gan, it  will  have  far  greater  importance 
from  now  en  because  of  its  intimate  rela- 
tionship to  the  war  against  Japan. 
Through  that  area  will  pass  the  bulk  of 
the  troops  diverted  from  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and  in  it  they  must  be 
trained  for  the  special  kind  of  battle  ac- 
tion required  against  the  fanatical  Jap- 
anese. The  responsibility  for  the  disci- 
pline, training  and  efficiency  of  the 
troops  will  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Richardson,  Jr. 

The  article  follows: 

with  Its  headquarters  In  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  that  command  stretches  across  some 
20.000,000  square  miles  of  island-dotted 
ocean,  stops  only  when  it  touches  the  China 
coast,  and — of  extreme  interest  to  the 
enemy — it  Is  the  command  which  Includes 
the  Japanese  mainland.  It  is  the  Jump-off 
point  for  units  going  into  combat.  It  Is  the 
area  into  which  thousands  of  men  and  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  material  pour  each  month 
to  be  fused  together  and  sent  out  as  a  fln- 
l&hed  task  force  agilnst  the  enemy.    It  !• 
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the  place  where  the  trained  Infantryman  re- 
ceives further  training  that  will  make  him 
more  than  a  match  for  hla  tricky  and  danger- 
ous enemy — the  Japanese  soldier.  It  is  the 
point  where  standard  weapons  are  adapted 
Into  more  deadly  instruments  for  the  special- 
ized requirements  of  amphibious  warfare. 
Its  mission  is  offensive  and  defensive  at  th« 
same  time.  It  must  train  and  plan  and  pro- 
vide everything  needed  by  the  Army  to  carry 
the  assault  against  Japan,  and  It  must  train, 
plan,  and  provide  forces  to  protect  what  It 
takes. 

Atop  the  sprawling  command  Is  Lt.  Oen. 
Robert  C.  Richardson.  Jr..  commanding  gen- 
eral, known  by  his  short  title  as  "Comgen- 
poa."  A  cavalry  officer  with  41  straight  year* 
of  military  experience  behind  him.  General 
Richardson  runs  his  command  with  regula- 
tion metlculousness.  Insisting  on  what  he 
terms  "command  attention"  to  the  details  of 
his  vast  organization.  He  exercises  personal 
command  attention  partly  by  traveling.  It 
may  be  a  short  trip  in  the  area  of  his  head- 
quarters where  he  suddenly  appears  to  ques- 
tion the  enl  Jted  men.  Or  It  may  be  an  8,000 
miles  or  more  flight  from  Island  to  Island 
through  his  area. 

To  manage  an  area  so  widespread.  General 
Richardson  has  broken  it  down  into  two  sub- 
ordinate, but  almost  autonomous  commands, 
and  soon  will  establish  a  third.  The  first  one 
he  created  was  the  Central  Pacific  Base  Ck)m- 
,  mand.  which  encompassed  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Canton,  and  Christmas  Islands.  The 
second,  with  its  headquarters  in  Noumea,  is 
known  as  the  South  Pacific  Base  Command. 

Above  the  base  commands,  directing  the 
entire  area,  is  the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas.  Gen- 
eral Richardson  has  established  it  as  a  plan- 
ning and  giant  logistical  operating  command. 
Its  general  and  special  staffs  are  housed.  In 
a  single  building  which  General  Richardson 
had  built  fspcclally  for  it.  Their  work  be- 
gins when  the  War  Department  presents  them 
with  a  mission  and  directs  them  to  obtain 
the  necesssiry  men  and  material  and  pre- 
pare the  force  for  the  assault.  Because  of 
the  speed  with  which  American  forces  have 
driven  across  the  Pacific,  it  means  an  unend- 
ing Job  with  no  time  out  to  relax  when  a 
task  force  is  embarked  and  moving  toward 
Its  target.  For  there  remains  the  garrison 
forces  to  be  established,  and  behind  each 
new  Invasion  there  are  the  islands  we  have 
captured  which  must  be  maintained  and 
supplied. 

The  P.  O.  A.  staff  Is  operated  Independently 
but  the  results  it  accomplishes  are  meshed 
Into  the  plans  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Ocean  areas.  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nim- 
Itz.  and  other  commanders  In  the  Pacific.  It 
Is  to  ti'iem  that  the  assault  forces  are  finally 
d'ellVered  for  the  attack.  With  the  naval 
leaders  General  Richardson  maintains  close 
and  harmonious  relations,  which  Insure  team 
work  that  brings  victory. 

Its  traming  task  is  largely  specialized.  An 
example  of  the  training  necessary  for  Pacific 
fighting  was  a  command  which  would  incor- 
porate all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  live  and 
fieht  in  the  jurgle-llke  areas  and  tropical 
climates  of  the  Pacific.  The  result  was  the 
establishment  of  the  unit  Juntrle  training 
center  which  recently  graduated  lt.s  fifty- 
thousandth  Jap-wise  and  Jungle-wise  fighter. 
Infantr3mien  first  were  put  through  the  pro- 
gram. They  learned  to  fight  with  their  bare 
bands,  to  fight  with  knives.  They  learned 
to  live  on  fruits  and  vegetables  which  they 
had  never  heard  of  before.  They  learned  to 
ahoot  from  the  h.p  with  everything  from 
carbines  to  30-caUber  mftchine  guns,  to  stalk 
and  to  detect  cleverly  hidden  Japanese  snip- 
ers. As  the  reputation  of  the  Jungle  train- 
ing center  grew,  more  and  more  command- 
ers asked  to  send  the  men  of  all  their 
br9r.ches  to  it.  and  today  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  the  company  cook  carefully  pick- 
ing his  way  across  a  swaying  rope  bridge 
with  explosives  blasting  around  him.  Just  in 
front  of  a  soldier  from  the  Quartermaster 


Corps.     In  fighting  the 


that  rear  area  units  fiequently  had  to  drop 
their  work  and  start  •]  looting  at  Infiltrating 


Japs. 

General   Richardson, 


day  of  Island  fighting  i|  ending,  converted  hla 
Jungle  training  center  nto  a  combat  training 
command  to  prepare  hi  i  troops  for  large-scale 
land  battles  comparable  with  those  now  rag- 


ing In  £urope. 
Also  high  on  the  list 


came  amphibious  warfire.    Beaches  were  se- 
lected in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  moat  nearly 


approximating    those 
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foreseeing   that   the 


of  specialized  training 


which   would   be   en- 


countered in  future  optrations.  Loading  and 
unloading  was  practiced,  landings  were  made 
until  they  became  as  1  amillar  to  the  men  as 
their  O.  I.  shoes.  Various  type  of  matting 
were  tried  to  enable  vehicles  to  croas  the 
sandy  beaches  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  innova- 
tions which  resulted  are  now  SOP  in  am- 
phibious attacks. 

Two  of  the  most  el  ective  weapons  deyel- 
oped  by  the  P.  O.  A.  i  re  the  flame-throwing 
tank,  and  the  mortar  >oat.  The  tank,  which 
has  been  used  with  jreat  success  by  both 
marine  and  Army  fore  ;8.  grew  from  the  need 
for  a  more  effective  nethod  of  cleaning  out 
Japanese  pill  boxes,  i  nd  at  the  same  time 
cutting  down  the  casu  altles  which  our  forces 
suffered  in  attacking  the  well-built,  well- 
camouflaged  strong  1  olnts  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  few  tested  in  combat  worked  so  well 
that  work  was  soon  c  jmpleted  on  hundreds 
of  the  modified  vehlc  es. 

The  mortar  boat  Is  a  newer  development, 
designed  by  P.  O.  A.  to  Increase  the  fire  power 
against  beaches  and  to  maintain  that  fire 
power  until  the  last  m  nute  when  the  men  of 
the  first  waves  hit  th<  shore.  The  boats  are 
small  and  have  a  shall  dw  di-aft.  They  mount 
4.5  chemical  mortars,  and  move  In  with  the 
assault  waves  to  poun  1  any  Jap  Installations 
visible  on  the  beach  a  ad  defensive  works  be- 
hind the  beaches. 

The  record  of  the  P  O.  A.  In  the  Pacific  is 
a  record  of  successful  assaults  that  began 
with  the  offensive  in  he  Gilberts.  For  each 
operation  in  which  the  Pacific  Ocean  area 
headquarters  has  part  icipated.  General  Rich- 
ardson has  prepared  a  complete  report  show- 
ing what  the  commai  id  contributed.  These 
reports  make  a  rich  lource  of  historical  in- 
formation, but  the  p  irpose  behind  them  is 
mere  than  historical;  they  are  keenly  analyt- 
ical critiques  of  the  c  uties  and  reEponsibili- 
tles  which  were  assl(  ned  to  the  command, 
and  the  manner  in  w  tiich  they  were  carried 
out.  In  these  report  5  the  general  lets  the 
chips  fall  where  they  nay.  and  this  objectiv- 
ity gives  them  their  (  reatest  value.  On  the 
basis  of  each  report,  succeeding  operations 
are  steadily  improved 

One  of  the  bast  examples  Is  the  report  on 
the  planning  that  ltd  to  the  capture  of 
Makin  Island,  one  of  the  Gilbert  group.  It 
was  the  first  offensive  operation  in  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  and  ha  i  few  precedents  to 
follow.  Several  mon  hs  in  advance  of  the 
attack,  a  dispatch  came  to  General  Richard- 
son from  the  Joint  Ch  iefs  of  Staff  giving  him 
the  mission,  the  conce  pt  of  operations,  avail- 
able forces,  target  dati.  and  instructions  to 
formulate  his  plans,  fiis  staff  went  to  woik. 
The  Twenty-seventh  Infantry  Division  was 
des  gnated  as  the  un  t  to  make  the  attack, 
and  special  training  vas  instituted  for  the 
elements  of  the  divUi<  m  to  be  used.  The  as- 
sault units  were  brou{  ht  up  to  full  strength. 
Troops  were  gathered  rom  other  units  and  a 
garrison  force  formed  to  take  over  and  de- 
fend the  island  after  It  was  captured.  In- 
telligence training  pro  ^ama  and  schools  were 
established  and  lectu  -es  were  arranged  for 
general  and  special  staff  officers  covering 
such  subjects  as  geogi  aphy.  topography,  cli- 
matic conditions.  aii([  enemy  installations. 
Objective  folders  wer(  prepared,  Interpreter 
teams  were  assigned  t  >  the  division,  and  be- 
gan to  train  with  It  Complete  plans  for 
Army  land  and  air  1  urces  wer«  drawn  up 
along    with    a    tralnl  ig    program    In    three 


phases:  Intensive  training  and  land  opera- 
tlons,  preshipboard  amphibious  training,  and 
final  ship-to-shore  exercises.  The  supply 
task  was,  in  many  respects,  unlike  any  pre- 
viously faced  by  a  unit  of  the  United  States 
Army.  A  show-down  Inspection  was  held  to 
determine  equipment  condition  and  short- 
ages. A  detailed  study  of  the  objective  led 
to  the  development  of  many  special  require- 
ments, including  additional  bulldozers,  water 
distillation  units,  pack  howitzers,  extra  ra- 
dios, flame  throwers  and  chemical  mortars. 
Special  staff  sections  such  as  the  engineer, 
chaplain,  surgeon  and  ordnance  officer,  pre- 
sented their  plans  and  went  to  work. 

When  the  troops  were  finally  loaded  onto 
their  transports  and  ready  to  depart  for 
their  target  they  had  everything  which 
advance  planning  could  give  them.  Along 
with  them  were  observers  from  General 
Richardson's  staff,  officers  who  bad  done  the 
planning  and  who  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  criticizing  their  own  work  as  the  results 
showed  themselves  in  battle. 

Next  on  the  list  was  Kwajaleln,  where  the 
P.  O.  A.'s  well-known  Seventh  Infantry  Divi- 
sion went  into  action  for  the  second  time 
In  the  war.  The  stepping-stone  drive  across 
the  Pacific  brought  battle  experience  to  two 
other  divisions — the  Seventy-seventh  at 
Pelellu.  the  Eighty-first  at  Anguar.  The 
Twenty-seventh  went  into  battle  for  the 
third  time  when  it  Joined  the  marines  in  cap- 
turing Salpan.  The  largest  single  action  of 
any  of  the  P.  O.  A.  divisions  was  on  Leyte. 
where  General  Richardson  provided  General 
MacArthur  with  the  Twenty-fourth  Corps, 
completely  equipped  and  ready  to  attack.  It 
was  used  throughout  the  campaign,  and  Its 
performance  there  brought  a  radio  from  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  General  Richardson  which 
said:  "The  splendid  efficiency  of  your  Twenty- 
fourth  Corps  reflects  the  careful  training  it 
has  received  under  your  able  command.  The 
corps  has  performed  most  gallantly."  Other 
units,  such  as  the  Twenty-fifth  Division,  vet- 
erans of  the  Solomons  and  now  Luzon,  have 
been  trained  under  General  Richardson's 
command  and  sent  out  of  his  area  to  fight  In 
the  Pacific. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  work  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  Areas  Command  is  the  por- 
trayal of  the  Job  done  by  the  Eighty-first 
Infantry  Division  at  Anguar  in  the  motion 
picture.  Eighty-first  Division  at  Anguar, 
which  is  being  released  to  the  Nation  by  the 
Treasury  Department  as  part  of  the  Seventh 
War  Loan  drive. 

One  of  the  little-publicized  and  undra- 
matic  tasks  performed  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
Areas  Command  Is  the  cleaning  up  of  back 
areas  which  the  war  has  swept  over  and  left. 
The  islands  are  swiftly  built  up  and  pro- 
tecte'\  and  as  they  recede  further  from  the 
fighting  front,  they  are  slowly  closed  up. 
Equipment  Is  Inventoried,  packed,  and 
shipped  to  areas  where  It  Is  needed.  It  Is  in 
marked  contrast  to  some  of  the  World  War  I 
areas  where  tons  of  equipment  could  not  be 
reclaimed.  Hopeful  natives  who  eye  Ameri- 
can Jeeps,  food,  and  clothing  are  disappointed 
when  they  suddenly  find  the  Island  cleaned 
up  and  bare.  Outstanding  examples  of  this 
can  be  found  In  the  South  Pacific  Base  Com- 
mand, where  MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  Gilbreath 
Is  in  command.  General  Gilbreath  is  busy 
reha'iilitating  soldiers  returning  from  the 
front  lines  wounded  or  sick,  and  la  doing  an 
ouutanding  Job  with  the  same  care  In  re- 
claiming and  salvaging  American  property, 
thus  carrying  out  the  grea.  economic  policy 
for  which  General  Richardson  Is  so  well 
known. 

As  the  P.  O.  A.  divisions  learned,  so  did  the 
staff,  and  today  it  is  an  experienced  command, 
battle  tested  and  proved,  and  It  knows  that 
the  Jobs  it  faces  in  the  future  v/ill  dwarf 
those  which  it  has  solved  in  the  past.  Al- 
ready It  is  deeply  involved  In  those  solutions. 

For  the  veteran  trocH38  who  will  come  ever 
to  the  Pacific  from  the  European  theater, 


General  Richardson  is  planning  a  training 
course  which  will  implement  their  flghtlm? 
knowledge  with  the  experience  already  gained 
by  PaciLc- veterans  In  3  years  of  combat 
against  the  Japanese. 


New  Jersey'f  Need  for  a  General  Medical 
Hospital  for  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW  JKRfIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mv  remarks.  I  include  herein 
an  editorial  from  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
Union  City.  N.  J.,  of  May  9,  on  the  need 
for  the  establishment  in  New  Jersey  of 
a  general  medical  hospital  for  veterans 
of  all  our  wars: 

NEW  JEBSETS   WOUNDED  KEED   HOSPTTAL  IM 
OWN    STATS 

In  the  midst  of  celebration  over  victory  In 
Europe,  and  heightened  confidence  that  the 
might  of  the  Allies  can  bring  Japan  to  a  con- 
dition of  unconditional  surrender  even 
sooner  than  experts  predicted,  a  war-created 
problem  is  developing  with  great  urgency. 

It  Is  the  problem  not  only  of  proper  care, 
but  of  sufficient  hospiU.l  room,  for  the 
wounded.  These  are  the  men  who  gave  arms 
or  legs  or  lungs  or  eyes  so  that  the  victory 
In  Europe  might  be  accomplished.  There 
will  be.  and  In  time  of  Jubilation  we  can- 
not hide  the  fact,  many  more  before  the 
conquest  of  Japan. 

New  Jersey  has  sent  a  large  proportion  of 
Its  manhood  Into  the  armed  services,  as  It 
has  m  every  war  In  which  this  country  has 
participated.  And  New  Jersey's  wounded 
are  coming  home,  week  by  week,  from  many 

foreign  fronts.  .,-    _,    »^ 

Where  can  they  go  for  treatment?  To  the 
United  States  hospital  at  Lyons?  That  Is 
being  used  almost  exclusively  now  lor 
psycopathlc  cases. 

Then  where?  A  New  Jersey  delegation  of 
American  Legionnaires,  meeting  with  the 
States  congresfclonal  representatives,  said 
that  New  Jersey  veterans,  including  thou- 
sands from  previous  wars,  have  to  go  to 
Philadelphia  Naval  Hospital  and  veterans' 
hospital  m  the  Bronx.  Both  these  Institu- 
tions already  are  overcrowded. 

There  Is  no  hospital  available  for  "veterans 
In  New  Jersey  now.  Thfit  was  why  the  Le- 
gion delegation  went  to  Washington  to  plead 
for  construction  of  a  Federal  hospital  In  this 
State  for  New  Jersey's  men  returning  from 
this  war  in  need  of  med  cal  aid.  The  dele- 
gation said  that,  from  Its  survey,  a  750-bed 
hospital  Is  needed  Immediately,  and  that  by 
1952  1,000  beds  will  be  required. 

United  States  Senator  Albert  W.  Hawkis 
is  cooperating  with  the  delegation,  having 
convened  the  delegation  at  the  Legion's  re- 
quest "to  discuss  this  vltiiUy  Important  Eub- 
Ject  of  !  hospital  for  all  veterans  of  all  wars, 
regardless  of  what  organization  they  belong 
to."  He  said  no  site  has  been  recommended 
as  yet.  and  that  the  matter  of  a  site  Is  up  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Veterans'  kospltalizatlon  Is  a  matter  of 
national  importance  nov/.  Four  Investiga- 
tions of  veterans'  hospitals  are  currently  In 
progress,  two  by  congressional  groups  and 
two  by  the  Veterans'  Aiiministration.  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Griffith,  medl(;al  director  of  that 
Administration,  replying  to  critics,  upholds 
the  surgical  record  and  high  caliber  of  oper- 
ating surgeons  of  its  faculties.     The  Admin- 


istration admits,  answering  an  attack  In  the 
House,  "that  some  of  our  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded, but  not  to  the  point  where  the 
health  of  the  patient  Is  endangered." 

But  how  long,  at  the  present  rate  of  return 
of  the  wounded  and  with  an  all-out  Pacific 
war  still  to  be  waged,  before  the  hospitals 
are  overcrowded  "to  the  point  where  the 
health  of  the  patient  Is  endangered"?  Must 
we  wait  until  that  point  is  reached? 

Build  a  hosplUl  in  New  Jersey  now.  Our 
veterans  deserve  better  than  to  be  forced  to 
go  to  the  Bronx  or  Philadelphia  for  treat- 
ment of  wounds  suffered  In  their  country's 
service.  Build  a  hospital  in  New  Jersey  before 
Philadelphia  and  Bronx  become  too  crowded 
to  accommodate  New  Jersey's  wounded. 

Before  a  serious  situation  becomes  critical, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  should  give 
thought  and  action  to  New  Jersey's  prob- 
lem. If  the  Veterans'  Administration  needs 
prodding,  then  New  Jersey's  delegation  In 
House  and  Senate  should  prod,  hard  and 
firmly  and  persistently.  There  can  be  no 
excuses;  no  answer  except,  "Yes,  new !" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  New  Jersey 
congressional  delegation  has  met  to- 
gether on  several  occasions  and  has  made 
strong  representations  to  Prig.  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines  of  the  dire  and  impera- 
tive need  for  such  an  institution.  This 
need  is  well  described  in  the  above  edi- 
torial. 

At  its  last  meeting,  which  was  presided 
over  by  Hon  Albert  W.  Ha'wkss.  the  con- 
gressional delegation  was  delighted  to  be 
advised  by  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines, 
Administrator  of  "Veterans'  Affairs,  that 
he  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  general  med- 
ical hospital  for  New  Jersey  veterans 
should  be  established  in  that  State.  Sen- 
ator Hawkes  having  been  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  congressional  delegation. 
Issued  a  statement  regarding  the  meet- 
ing with  General  Hines.  as  follows: 

The  entire  New  Jersey  congressional  dele- 
gation met  this  afternoon  with  Brig.  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  and  presented  to  him  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  prove  the  need  for  Immediate  action 
for  a  general  medical  hospital  in  New  Jersey 
for  the  medical  care  of  all  veterans. 

General  Hines  has  authorized  the  New  Jer- 
sey delegation  to  say  to  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  that  he  will  recommend  such  a  new 
hospital  with  at  least  l.OCO  beds  to  the  Fed- 
eral board  within  30  to  60  days. 

He  thoroughly  understands  and  appreci- 
ates the  veterans'  needs  for  this  hospital  at 
the  earliest  moment  it  can  be  completed. 

The  New  Jersey  delegation  is  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  this  progress  to  the  New  Jersey 
citizens. 

Every  member  of  the  New  Jersey  con- 
gressional delegation  is  intensely  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  for  that  State  such  a 
hospital  as  has  been  described.  They 
have  good  reason  to  hope  that  hospital 
accommodations  which  New  Jersey  vet- 
erans are  entitled  to  will  be  provided. 


privilege  to  incorporate  in  the  Record 
the  VE-day  prayer  delivered  by  Rev. 
Charles  Fi-edericks.  of  St.  Paul's  Lu- 
theran Church.  East  Northport.  Long  Is- 
land. N.  Y.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  VE-day 
services  held  by  this  church  on  May  9. 

This  prayer  by  Reverend  Fredericks.  I 
think,  typ.fl2s.  in  a  most  salutary  way. 
our  hopes  and  our  faith  in  these  critical 
days.    The  prayer  follows: 

O  Almighty  God.  Supreme  Ruler  and  GoT- 
ernor  of  all  things,  who  art  a  strong  towar 
of  defense  to  them  that  fear  Thee,  and  whOM 
power   no  creature   Is   able  to   resist:  Unto 
Thee  do  we  give  thanks  on  this  day.  which 
marks  the  end  of  hostUltlea  In  Europe.    We 
acknowledge  this  to  be  a  blessing  which  came 
down  from  Thy  hand,  for  Thou  art  the  only 
giver  of  all  peace.    Make  us  tnJy  appreci- 
ative of  this  great  gilt,  that  we  may  not 
misuse  It.  but  cherish  it  and  do  what  we  can 
henceforth   to  promote  peace   among  men. 
Look  In  mercy  upon  the  wounded,  and  upon 
those  who  have  been  exposed  to  peril,  sick- 
ness, and  death:  comfort  those  who  In  our 
national  hospitals  are  bearing  the  marks  of 
conflict,    and    give    them    that    consolation 
which  Is  brought  through  the  ministry  of 
Thy  word.    If  it  be  Thy  will,  cause  also  the 
conflict  in  the  Pacific  to  come  to  a  speedy 
end.     Unite  the  hearts  of  the  mighty  ones 
on  earth  and  establish  peace   and  concord 
among  them.    Remove  offenses,  hatred,  and 
111  will.    Preserve  to  us  and  to  ovir  children 
the  preciom  liberties  which  we  as  a  Nation 
have  enjoyed  to  the  present  time.    Let  Thy 
word  be  the  power  unto  salvation  to  everyone 
that  believeth.    Grant  us  true  peace  of  heart 
and  soul  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away:  and  finally  give  us  the  victory 
of  faith,  even  the  life  to  come.     Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


VE-Day  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  SHARP 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  SHARP.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  my  great 


Those  German  Generals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  very  timely  and 
constructive  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Tuesday, 
May  15,  1945.  entitled  "Those  German 
Generals": 

THOSE   GERMAN   CINERALS 

German  generals  should  be  speechless.  We 
can  and  should  dispense  alike  with  their 
subtle  praises  of  Allied  generalship,  their 
sinister  attempts  to  make  the  Nazis  the  scape- 
goats of  defeat,  and  their  sickening  efforts  to 
treat  the  war  as  simply  a  game  lost.  The  ban 
on  press  Interviews  should  be  extended  to  all 
public  utterances,  particularly  to  German 
generals'  radio  speeches. 

General  Eisenhower's  warning  about  treat- 
ing German  officers  as  "friendly  enemies"  l» 
welcome.  The  pattern  of  the  German  pur- 
pose is  plain.  This  ia  General  Guderlan  (we 
omit  his  tiUes) : 

"A  soldier  after  battle  soon  feels  at  home 
with  other  soldiers.  It's  like  a  foot:-)all  match 
when  you  shake  hands  and  wish  each  other 
luck." 

And  here  Is  General  Palkenhorst,  com- 
mander in  Norway,  who  is  allowed  to  tell  the 
German  people  by  radio  that  the  Allies  have 
liberated  the  German  Army  and  people  from 
the  Nazi  yoke.  And  we  have  General  Busch, 
reported  broadcasting  to  Germans  that  he 
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Is  In  charge  of  northwestern  Germany  with 
the  consent  of  the  Allies. 

Military  necessity  may  still  dictate  to  Allied 
commanders.  They  have  6.000,000  prisoners 
on  their  hands.  They  may  have  to  rely  on 
the  German  military  organization  to  trans- 
mit and  carry  out  their  orders  until  civil 
government  can  take  over.  B«t  11  the  Ger- 
man generals  have  to  keep  their  voices,  let 
mufflers  be  put  on  public  speeches. 

The  Allies  have  been  spared  the  last-ditch, 
guerrilla  fighting  that  was  feared  a  month 
ago.  But  Insofar  as  organized  surrender 
leaves  any  chance  for  the  German  General 
Staff  to  play  the  hero  role  as  final  rallying 
point  and  protector  of  the  German  people. 
It  will  not  be  an  vmmlxed  blessing.  For  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  de-Nazlfying  Germany 
would  be  less  difficult  than  demilitarizing  It. 
It  is  already  almost  Impossible  to  find  a  Nazi. 
but  there  are  still  plenty  of  worshipers  of  the 
generals. 

We  trust  General  Elsenhower  Is  moving  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  leave  the  generals  un- 
employed. We  trust  no  false  sense  of  mili- 
tary courtesy  will  delay  their  early  transter 
to  a  clear  prlsoner-cf-war  status.  Many  of 
them  deserve  arraignment  as  war  criminals. 
In  any  case.  It  is  going  to  be  necessary  to 
disgrace  them  completely  and  finally.  If 
these  men,  who  either  used  Hltlerlsm  or 
were  used  by  it  to  produce  this  holocaust 
(■•football  match,"  Indeed),  are  received  with 
respect  or  allowed  to  talk  and  act  like  leaders 
of  the  German  people,  disgracing  them  will 
be  that  much  harder. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  at  YtJta,  Britain, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States  declared  their 
"Inflexible  purpose": 

"To  break  up  for  all  time  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  that  has  repeatedly  contrived  the 
resurgence  of  German  militarism." 
When  do  we  begin? 


H.  R.  1270,  if  It  Becomes  a  Law,  Might 
Cost  the  Taxpayers  Over  $16,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK'!; 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  notice 
where  the  Rules  Committee  has  re- 
ported a  rule  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.  R.  1270.  which  is  a  private 
bill  authorizing  an  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  from 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
a  suit  instituted  by  George  A.  Carden 
and  Anderson  T.  Herd.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond time  the  Rules  Committee  has  pro- 
vided for  special  consideration  of  this 
claim.  On  the  first  occasion  several 
years  ago  the  House  defeated  the  bill. 
I  want  to  warn  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  it  is  their  duty  es  repre- 
sentatives of  the  taxpayers  to  carefully 
consider  this  legislation  before  it  is  called 
up.  because  there  are  many  millions  of 
dollars  involved. 

It  is  an  old  claim  growing  out  of  the 
transfer  of  some  ships  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  outset  of  World  War  No.  1. 
Tlie  report  of  the  committee  does  not  tell 
tlie  entite  story. 

In  view  of  this  let  me  say  the  bill  would 
authorize  Carden  and  Herd  to  appeal  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  the  Supreme  Court 
from    the   judgment   of   the   Court   of 


Claims  in  the  su 
by  them  against 
which  was  decidei 
Court  of  Claims. 


heretofore  brought 
e  United  States  and 
against  them  by  the 
Ordinarily  the  right 


to  secure  a  review  jy  the  Supreme  Court 
of  a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
is  obtained  by  ai  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari, 
which  is  granted  i  i  the  discretion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  li^arden  and  Herd  had 
this  privilege. 

The  claimants  s  jek  to  recover  the  sum 
of  $7,161,000  with  interest  from  May  3, 
1917.  or  a  total  o  about  $16,000,000.  as 
just  compensation  for  ships  owned  by 
them  and  taken  o^  er  by  the  Government 
during  the  World  '  Var.  At  the  time  that 
the  ships  were  tacen  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, Carden  i  nd  Herd  were  paid  the 
sum  of  $6,778,000  for  the  ships.  Subse- 
quently they  received  an  additional 
award  of  $550,00( .  thereby  making  the 
total  amount  rece  ved  by  them  from  the 
Government  $7,32  J,000.  They  have  been 
prosecuting  their  claim  to  seciu-e  still 
further  compensa  ion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  concern- 
ing the  present  b  11 — House  Report  258, 
Seventy-ninth  C(  ngress — refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  findifigs  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  C  ourt  of  Claims  support 
tho  contentions  of  the  claimants.  The 
Commissioner's  foldings,  however,  were 
unanimously  ovenuled  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  after  a  ful  hearing,  and  the  final 
findings  made  by  hat  court  were  favor- 
able to  the  Govjrnment.  Carden  and 
Herd  v.  United  S  ates  i87  C.  Cls.  189  >. 
Justice  Green  of  hat  court,  an  eminent 
jurist  who  had  been  an  outstanding 
Member  oi  the  I  ouse  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  jench.  wrote  the  opin- 
ion. The  follow  ng  extracts  from  his 
opinion  tersely  summarize  the  facts  of 
the  claim  and  the  reasons  for  the  un- 
favorable conclu  sion  reached  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  ill  respect  to  it: 

It  appears  from  t  le  evidence  that  on  April 
5.  1917.  the  plainti  Is  acquired  by  purchase 
££ven  Austrian  ship ;  wh!ch  had  taken  refuge 
In  American  harbo  s.  About  April  7,  1917, 
the  plalritlffs  sold  t  lese  ships  to  a  New  York 
syndicate.  The  di  fendant  wanted  these 
ships,  and  negotlat  ons  were  commenced  for 
their  purchase  by  Ihe  Government  through 
Bernard  M.  Baract  under  the  direction  of 
President  Wilson.  3n  atcertalning  that  the 
eh^ps  had  been  sold  to  the  syndicate,  Baruch 
requested  the  plp.l!  tiffs  to  get  the  sale  to 
tho  sjmdicate  rescl  nded,  having  previoi'sly 
Informed  plaintiffs  that  the  President  had 
expressed  a  desire  t  >  obtain  the  Ehlps  at  the 
original  cost  price.  Plaintiffs  complied  with 
the  request  made  b  7  Baruch  and  obtained  a 
rescission  of  the  sale  to  the  syndicate. 
Thereafter  the  ne<  otiatlons  were  resumed 
between  Bnnich  an  1  the  plaintiffs  and  Ba- 
rt'ch  told  them  to  go  to  William  Denman. 
Chairman  of  the  Sh  pplng  Boa^d,  who  would 
close  the  transact  on.  Accordingly  plain- 
tiffs met  Denman  ar  d  after  some  preliminary 
conversations  th3  plaintiffs  executed  a  bill  of 
sale  to  the  defendat  t  for  each  of  the  ships 
and  signed  a  recelp  t  reciting  that  they  had 
received  $6,778.005 '  0  in  payment  for  the 
seven  ships  and  had  executed  and  dslivcred 
to  the  United  Stat  ;s  bills  of  sale  therefor, 
the  receipt  being  ex  scuted  without  prejudice 
to  the  further  payi  aent  of  $23  p;r  ton  for 
the  transfer  of  the  \  esscls  free  of  restrictions 
in  the  trade.  At  tl  e  time  of  the  execution 
of  the  bills  of  sale,  there  was  also  executed 
by  Denman,  the  pltlDtiffs.  and  Phelps  Bros. 
&  Co.,  agents,  an  Instrument  denominated 


"Memorandum  of  closing"  which  recited  that 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  ships  was  the 
Btim  stated  above  and  that  there  was  a  fur- 
ther balance  of  $20  per  ton  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  for  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  the  ships  and  certain  minor  details  of  the 
transactions  relating  to  the  closing  of  the 
registers  of  the  ships.  Including  what  was 
to  be  done  with  stores  and  supplies,  repairs, 
and  a  payment  to  the  original  owners  of  the 
ships.  (See  finding  6.)  Shortly  thereafter 
defendant  paid  the  further  sum  of  $1,053,020 
for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
ships  and  has  paid  nothing  since  except 
$550,000  as  an  award  which  will  be  consid- 
ered further  on. 

So  far  we  have  recited  matters  as  to  which 
there  Is  no  dispute.  The  plaintiffs  allege  In 
their  petition  that  they  transferred  title  to 
the  ships  to  the  United  States  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  part  of  the  compen- 
sation to  be  paid  them  for  the  transfer  was 
the  operation  of  the  ships  by  them  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  commission,  which  was  5 
percent  of  the  gross  freight  receipts,  that  the 
United  States  has  denied  that  the  operation 
of  the  ships  by  the  plaintiffs  was  a  part  of 
the  compensation,  and  took  and  used  the 
fchips  without  the  plaintiffs  ever  having  re- 
ceived Just  compensation  therefor. 

The  defendant  enters  a  general  traverse 
of  the  allegations  of  the  petition  and  Us  «rgu- 
ment  contends  that  there  was  no  other  con- 
sideration for  the  sale  of  the  ships  than  the 
price  paid  therefor:  also  In  substance  that 
the  plaintiffs  had  no  reason  to  understMH)  or 
believe  that  they  were  to  have  the  cperatlon 
of  the  ships  after  they  were  sold;  and  finally, 
as  a  matter  of  law.  It  Is  argued  that  the 
written  Instruments  signed  and  delivered  by 
plaintiffs  at  the  time  the  ships  were  pur- 
chased constitute  the  sole  and  only  contracts 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendant  for 
the  purchase  of  the  ships  and  cannot  be 
varied  by  oral  testimony  as  to  any  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  plaintiffs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  we  have  here  Is  a  written  contract 
In  connection  with  which  plaintiffs  allege 
they  understood  there  was  an  oral  agree- 
ment. Defendant  denies  the  existence  of 
such  an  agreement  and  plaintiffs  make  no 
claim  that  it  was  made  but  content  that  the 
minds  of  the  parties  have  not  met  and  the 
written  contract  becomes  invalid.  If  a  writ- 
ten contract  can  be  vitiated  In  this  manner, 
then  all  that  Is  necessary  to  be  done  In  or- 
der to  break  a  contract  In  writing  is  for  or* 
party  to  claim  and  testify  that  he  under- 
stood that  there  was  an  additional  oral  con- 
tract upon  which  the  written  contract  de- 
pended. Then,  when  the  other  party  rests  Its 
case  on  the  written  contract,  a  "mutual  mis- 
understanding" can  be  pleaded  and  the  writ- 
ten contract  held  Invalid  although  It  Is  per- 
fectly plain  and  unambiguous  In  its  lan- 
guage. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  rule  for  which  plaintiffs  contend  Is  In 

effect  that  when  a  written  contract  Is  en- 
tered into  and  nothing  else  is  agreed,  but  one 
party  believes  that  there  was  an  oral  con- 
tract preliminary  to  the  written  contract, 
this  fact.  If  proved,  invalidates  the  written 
contract.  With  this  doctrine  we  cannot 
agree  and  we  find  no  authorities  that  sus- 
tain It. 

•  •  •  •  • 
What  we  have  said  above  Is  sufficient  to 

dispose  of  the  case  but  It  may  be  that  some- 
thing should  be  added  with  reference  to  the 
claim  firesented  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
plaintiffs  against  the  defendant  for  $7,500,030. 
This  claim  was  made  under  what  Is  called  the 
E>ent  Act  and  set  up  the  same  matters  that 
are  now  made  the  basis  of  plaintiffs'  suit; 
namely,  the  failure  of  the  defendant  to  turn 
the  ships  over  to  plaintiffs,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  of  the  ships  there  was  no 
meeting  of  the  minds  between  the  parties  to 


the  contract  and  thereforu  plaintiffs  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  fair  market  value 
thereof  less  what  had  been  paid.  The  War 
Claims  Board  denied  relief  but  on  July  16, 
1921,  the  claim  having  been  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  John  W.  Weeks,  he  made 
an  award  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
sum  of  $550,000.  •  •  •  The  plaintiffs 
presented  to  the  defendant  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  claim  In  substance  and  effect 
the  same  as  that  which  they  now  make  and 
upon  which  they  seek  to  recover  Judgment. 
The  plaintiffs  were  paid  and  accepted  a  cer- 
tain sum  In  full  payment  and  discharge  of 
their  claim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  13.  1940.  this 
question  was  thoroughly  debated  in  the 
House.  The  debate  will  be  found  in  vol- 
ume 86.  part  9,  of  the  Congressional 
Record  starting  on  page  10258. 

Prior  to  that  time  I  received  several 
letters  In  reference  to  this  bill  and  with- 
out making  any  investigation  I  wrote  and 
said  I  did  not  oppose  ordinary  private 
claims  bills.  While  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  that  letter  nevertheless  I  evidently 
stated  at  the  time  that  I  would  offer  no 
objection  to  the  measure,  but  after  a 
thorough  investigation  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  certainly  was  not  jus- 
tified in  supporting  any  such  bill  and 
I  opposed  it  in  1940  for  which  I  was 
criticized  by  some  Members  of  the  House 
who  took  the  position  that  after  writing 
a  letter  I  should  not  have  assumed  such 
an  attitude. 

Mr.  Carden  and  Mr.  Herd,  who  are 
named  in  the  bill,  were  not  alone  by  any 
means  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  the  ships  involved.  The  syn- 
dicate was  organized  and.  as  the  debate 
In  1940  shows,  members  of  this  syndicate 
are  the  ones  who  advanced  the  money  at 
the  time  of  the  purchase  of  the  ships.  At 
that  time  there  was  another  bill  pending 
before  the  House,  introduced.  I  think,  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walter  1 ,  who  wanted  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  recognized. 

L3t  it  be  remembered  that  these  ships 
were  not  in  possession  of  Mr.  Carden  and 
Mr.  Herd  or  the  syndicate  30  days  before 
they  were  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
Not  a  dime  had  been  spent  on  them  in 
the  way  of  repairs  between  the  time  the 
ships  v.'ere  secured  from  the  Austrian 
Government  by  the  syndicate  and  the 
time  the  Government  took  them  over. 
Mr.  Walter  in  his  statement  said  that  all 
the  evidence  showed  the  ships  were  se- 
cured by  a  down  payment  of  $730,000. 
which  was  advanced  by  the  syndicate 
and  he  further  stated  not  a  dime  was 
spent  by  Mr.  Carden  and  Mr.  Herd. 

It  will  also  be  seen  in  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Claims,  which  is  included 
in  these  remarks,  that  the  Government 
paid  $1,053,020  for  certain  restrictions  on 
ships  and  that,  further,  under  the  Dent 
Act  the  Secretary  of  War  allowed  Mr. 
Carden  and  Mr.  Herd  $550,000  additional 
over  the  amount  the  Government  paid 
for  the  ships.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  any  part  of  this  money  went  to 
tlie  members  of  the  syndicate. 

In  my  long  service  in  the  House  I  do 
not  recall  where  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ever  before  on  two  occasions  granted  a 
special  rule  for  the  consideration  of  a 
private  bill. 
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When  this  legislation  was  pending  in 
1940  I  offered  an  amendment,  which 
read  as  follows: 

Provided  no  Interest  shall  be  included  In 
the  Judgment  rendered  by  the  court. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
fMr.  Weaver]  accepted  the  amendment. 
That  amendment  certainly  should  be  of- 
fered in  connection  with  the  pending  leg- 
islation and  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Weaver],  who 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  bill  when  it  is  be- 
fore the  House,  will  again  accept  the 
amendment. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  In  the  hos- 
pital at  the  present  time,  I  might  not  be 
able  to  be  present,  but  if  I  am  not  pres- 
ent some  Member  should  certainly  offer 
that  amendment,  although  I  will  admit 
I  would  not  even  vote  for  the  bill  If  the 
amendment  were  included.  The  report 
submitted  with  this  bill  does  not  contain 
the  letter  written  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  all  fairness,  that  letter  should  be 
included  in  the  report.  That  letter 
stated,  in  part,  the  following  language: 

On  the  other  hand,  after  a  full  trial  on 
the  merits,  the  Court  of  Claims  has  held 
that  there  was  no  legal  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  pay  to  the  claim- 
ants any  compensation  In  addition  to  the 
amount  which  they  had  already  received, 
to  wit,  $8,391,028.70.  By  the  award  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  they  realized  a  profit  of 
$550,000  on  this  transaction.  They  now  seek 
a  further  profit,  for  which  they  did  not  stipu- 
late In  their  original  contract. 

As  Messrs.  Carden  and  Herd  accepted 
the  award  of  the  Dent  Board,  certainly 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  pay  an  additional 
amount.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  defeated. 


Nazi  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  from  Pvt.  (1st 
cl.)  William  Vavra,  of  Madison,  111.,  giv- 
ing his  eye-witness  story  from  an  Amer- 
ican soldier's  point  of  view,  of  Nazi  atroci- 
ties.   Private    (1st    cl.)    Vavra's    letter 
was  published  in  the  Granite  City  (111.) 
Press-Record.    It  follows: 
P\T.  (1st  cl.)  William  Vavra  WarrES  Vividlt 
OF  Nazi  Horeor  Scenes 
The  following  letter,  vividly  describing  con- 
ditions m  one  of  Germany's  bomb-destroyed 
metropolitan   cities,    was    written    to    E.   A. 
Friedman  by  Pvt.   (1st  cl.)    William  Vavra, 
a  former  clerk  in  the  Friedman  store  and 
now  an  M.  P.  somewhere  In  Germany. 

"We  rolled  into  the  town  on  the  heels  of 
the  Infantry.  What  had  once  been  a  pros- 
perous city  was  now  a  mass  of  rubble- 
strewn  streets.  It  was  our  Job  to  route  traf- 
fid  through  this  bombed-out  metropolis.  At 
one  glance  I  knew  we  had  more  than  traffic  to 


contend  with.  The  streets  were  teeming  with 
slave  laborers.  Most  of  them  were  roam- 
ing the  streets  aimlessly.  After  anywhere 
from  5  months  to  5  years,  they  were  free  and 
they  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  It.  From 
some  bombed-out  wine  cellar  they  were 
dragging  huge  wicker-cased  bottles  of  wine 
and  schnapps.  The  starved  and  beaten  look 
was  gone  from  their  faces.  They  were  lUia 
a  bunch  of  children  with  some  new  toys. 
Everyone  wanted  to  shake  our  hands  and  say 
a  few  words  to  the  American  soldats.  The 
ones  that  could  speak  a  little  American  lost 
no  time  In  making  it  known.  With  It  and 
my  little  knowledge  of  the  Slavic  tongue, 
this  Is  what  we  gleaned. 

"  Me  Russki  flyer.  I  am  here  for  2  years. 
Work  on  farm  12  hours  a  day."  This  came 
from  a  young  muscular  lad  of  23.  He  wore 
German  boots  and  riding  pants.  He  had 
blond  hair  and  looked  more  like  a  German 
than  mcst  of  the  P.  O.  W.  I  have  seen.  'M« 
Polskl.  Five  years  I  have  been  In  Germany 
a  laborer.  Nothing  to  eat  but  soup  and 
sometimes  a  little  bread.  Meat?  What  are 
you  talking  about,  panl;  never  tasted  it  ia 

3  years.' 

"There  were  Poles.  Russians,  CMChs. 
Croats,  and  Serbs.  The  majority  of  them 
were  Russians  and  Poles.  They  were  the  oaM 
who  had  been  mistreated  the  most.  SoBM 
wanted  to  go  to  America  as  soon  as  they 
would  be  allowed.  They  had  heard  how  rich 
everyone  was  and  had  everything  he  needed. 
Most  of  them  were  content  Just  to  be  free. 
They  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Amer- 
icans. They  had  no  more  fears.  As  long  as 
the  American  soldau  were  there  they  would 
be  taken  care  of.  It  made  me  feel  good  Ju«t 
to  see  them  in  their  enthusiasm.    The  n«Kt 

4  hours  I  spent  on  duty.  With  heavy  traf- 
fic and  the  civilians  blocking  the  streets,  I 
was  kept  busy." 

SEE  ATROCITT  CAMP 

"That  evening  after  chow  the  fellows  asked 
me  If  I  had  heard  of  the  concentration  camp 
and  If  I  wanted  to  go  and  see  the  place.  It 
was  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and 
covered  a  good  many  acres.  It  had  also  been 
bombed  and  the  buildings  were  In  shambles. 
The  Army  had  already  taken  over,  and  civilian 
workers  were  laying  the  bodies  of  the  victims 
In  rows. 

"The  stench  was  terrible.  I'll  never  forget 
It  as  long  as  I  live.  The  first  rows  of  bodies 
consisted  of  the  ones  that  had  been  starved 
to  death.  They  were  skeletons  covered  with 
skin.  The  Joints  of  their  bones  were  swollen 
to  twice  their  normal  size.  Their  faces  were 
lined  with  pain  and  agony. 

"Next  came  the  bodies  of  the  ones  who  had 
been  shot  or  beaten  to  death  for  various 
reasons  and  had  been  stacked  like  cordwocd 
in  some  of  the  buildings.  Their  features 
were  unrecognizable  as  some  decay  had 
already  set  In.  Long  lines  of  civilians  were 
bringing  In  more  on  makeshift  stretchers. 
Tliese  bodies  came  from  the  fields  and  a  small 
creek  that  bordered  the  camp.  Some  had 
been  shot  while  trying  to  escape  and  some 
had  been  thrown  Into  the  creek  after  dying 
from  some  terrible  torture. 

"I  even  saw  some  burned  ones.  They 
looked  like  half-burned  logs.  My  stomach 
started  to  turn.  I  had  seen  enough.  By 
the  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  other  'Joes'  there, 
no  one  would  ever  forget.  This  was  nazlsm 
staring  us  In  the  face.  This  is  what  we  had 
beard  about  but  didn't  think  actually  existed. 
"And  then  these  same  civilians  have  the 
nerve  and  gall  to  stop  me  on  duty  and  want 
to  know  who  is  going  to  fix  the  windows 
that  have  been  broken  In  their  homes  during 
the  bombing  or  shelling  of  their  city.  What 
kind  of  people  are  they?  Do  they  think  we 
are  blind?  I  wonder  how  many  of  them  w.ll 
be  punished  for  these  terrible  crimes  they 
have  committed.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
such  a  race  of  people?    I  hate  to  think  or 
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the  Job  we  have  on  our  hands.    I  slept  very 
little  that  night." 

Private  (1st  cl.)  Vavra  Is  married  and 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Angela  Vavra.  resides  at  1003 
Washington  Avenue,  Madison.  He  has  been 
In  the  service  a  little  over  a  year. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or   MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17,  1945 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  delivered  last 
Sunday  evening  from  the  McDowell  Pul- 
pit ol  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  in 
Washington.  D.  C,  of  which  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Senate,  is  pas- 
tor: 

When  our  American  armies  began  liberat- 
ing prison  camps  in  Germany,  General  Eisen- 
hower himself  made  a  personal  visit  to  the 
political  prison  camp  near  Gotha.  He  was  so 
horrlfled  at  the  atrocities  committed  there 
that  he  cabled  General  Marshall  to  Invite  a 
delegation  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  see  for  themselves  the  real  situation 
before  time  elapsed  and  It  was  cletuied  up.  la 
order  that  they  might  report  their  true  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Twelve  Members  of  Congress — six  Senators 
and  six  Representatives — were  selected  by  the 
leadership  of  the  two  Houses  to  make  an 
unexpected  and  hurried  trip  of  inspection. 
It  was  my  opportunity  and  duty  to  go  on 
this  unpleasant  but  necessary  mission. 

Most  Americans,  no  doubt,  by  this  time 
have  read  much  In  the  press  and  have  seen 
many  pictures  in  periodicals  and  on  the 
screen  concerning  these  abominations.  Al- 
though the  reports  are  from  reliable  sources 
and  pictures  do  not  wholly  lie,  it  is  next  to 
Impossible  to  believe  them.  The  whole  sad 
and  sordid  story  Is  so  fantastic  that  It  is  be- 
yond human  comprehension.  It  staggers 
man's  Imagination. 

I  beard  about  it.  I  read  about  it.  I  saw 
pictures — but  I  could  not  believe  it. 

Being  a  Misscurian.  I  have  to  be  shown. 
And  though  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I 
•till  pinch  myself  and  ask,  "Is  it  true?" 

For  14  days  we  fiew  over  and  rode  through 
France  and  Germany,  seeing  for  ourselves 
whether  the  stories  about  Nazi  atrocities  are 
true  or  false. 

There  is  no  artist  skillful  enough  to  paint, 
no  linguist  trained  or  clever  enough  to  de- 
scribe, the  unspeakable  scenes  upon  which 
we  have  painfully  looked. 

Only  Buchenwald.  Nordhausen,  and  Da- 
chau have  I  personally  v.slted.  They  are  only 
three  out  of  perhaps  100  camps  in  Germany, 
but  they  are  typical.  The  same  pattern  runs 
through  them  all.  The  evidence  is  convinc- 
ing and  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that 
the  Nasls  deliberately,  intentionally,  and  In 
cold,  calculated,  premeditated  manner,  set 
out  In  an  organized  and  systematic  way  to 
destroy  all  who  dared  oppose  their  sinister 
and  Satanic  regime. 

The  cruel  and  universal  weapon  Is  that  of 
(tarvatlon.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
miserable  men  have  I  looked  at — with  hollow 
tyee,  fevered  cheeks,  emaciated  bodies,  with 
Bkln  dried  to  the  bone,  and  all  hope  died  out 
of  their  eyes.  Most  of  them  were  dead — and 
the  Uvmg  dead  were  more  awful.    They  could 
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still  open  their  eyes. 
They  had  ears,  but 
racked  bodies  and 
duced  them  to  a  leve 
were  helpless  skeleto4s 
departed  souls. 

The  dead  were  mor^ 
live  corpses.    They 
did  not  live.     They 
not  have  the  streng 
lift   their  hands.   bu| 
dying  dcg  whimpers 
hopeless  eyes  and 

All  this  made  me 
by  the  foul  odors  in 
racks:  by  the  squalor 
in    which    these 
prisoners  slept.    One 
2.300  of  these  poor 
who   slept    In    long 
men  occupied  a  sini 
feet,  and  the  bunks 
men.     They   were   li 
sardines  in  a  can 
one  to  turn  over, 
and  the  test  had  onl 
on.     Their   bodies 
which  served  as  a 

Tuberculosis  was 
spread,  and  nearly 
dysentery  due  to  un 
day's  ration  tosually 
of  bread  and  a  thin 
more  than  water  with 
piece  of  cabbage  d 

The  prisoners  at 
pelled  to  work  In  a 
Joining  the  camp, 
esting  to  note  that 
factured  machine 
munition  was  totally 
cision    bombing    of 
many  prisoners  beinj 
of  the  pleasant  sights 
only  bright  spot  in  a 
would  think  that  the 
prisoners  well  in  ord^r 
work.     A  normal 
ox  or  a  slave.     This 
persecuted  Inmates 
had  strength  but  whe^ 
to  labor  they  were 
and  die  of  starvation 

Prisoners  were  com 
dead  and  we  were 
talk  that  often  they 
days  the  death  of  a 
bunk  in  order  to  receive 
Insanitary     condition  i 
shocking.    There  were 
and  many  victims 
walk  to  them.    A 
to  these  cesspools  oi 
cried  out,  "O  God! 
to  such  depths  of 

For  the  slightest 
prisoners    were 
the  cruelest  Instincts 
such  barbarous 
sand  prisoners  perish^ 
and  some  reliable 
high  as  75.000.     I  can 
seeing  many  of  the 
like  cordwocd.  and 
with  dead  men  not 

Many  of  their 
great  ovens  in  the 
and   ashes   were    usee 
tanned  human  skins 
b?rs   and   often   their 
upon  them  were  used 
vile  and  corruptible, 
women  of  the  Gectap^ 
was  a  coal  shortage 
not  be  flred,  prisoners 
own  graves. 

Thousands  upon 
beaten,     tortured, 
burned,    relegated    to 
wonder,  "Can  it  be?" 
Let  us  not  speak  of 
human  race  is  most 
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tqrtured  minds  had  re- 

below  animals.    They 
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fortunate  .than  these 

breathed,  but  they 

1  rled  to  smilo,  tut  did 

Some  could  barely 

would  murmur  as   a 

"Then  you  look  Into  his 
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verted to  a  thousand  years  of  barbarism  be- 
cause Nazi  rule  was  worse  than  the  Dark 
Ages.  All  that  Is  beautiful,  sweet,  dear,  and 
decent  to  this  life  has  b-^n  killed — and 
beastly  men  with  brutal  tendencies,  with 
vile  impulses  and  vulgar  feelings,  have  robbed 
the  world  of  its  beauty,  killed  hope,  destroyed 
faith,  stabbed  love  in  the  back,  and  are  no 
longer  capable  of  human  compassion.  "The 
soul  Is  a  pearl  of  great  price,"  but  Its  dignity 
has  been  outraged. 

Worse  than  the  broken  bodies  of  these 
prisoners  are  thtir  broken  spirits.  Modern 
civilization  In  diabolical  Germany  Is  but  a 
thin  veneer  covering  the  savage  nature  of 
men.  One  might  expect  these  atrccitic-s  and 
enormities  to  be  committed  by  a  hon -Chris- 
tian, heathen  nation  like  Japan,  but  It  Is 
unthinkable  and  certainly  unpardonable  for 
them  to  be  committed  by  thp  German  peo- 
ple. No  doubt  there  are  many  people  la 
Germany  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
these  atrocities,  due  to  the  strict  Nazi  cen- 
sorship and  propaganda. 

One  of  our  lieutenant  generals  and  a  young 
Dutch  doctor  who  had  been  a  political  pris- 
oner for  4  years  In  several  Nazi  camps  felt 
that  many  of  the  German  people  d»d  not 
know  about  these  heinoiis  crimes.  I  agree 
with  them,  but  I  am  also  convinced  that 
many  of  the  most  guilty  now  nervously  pro- 
fess innocence  and  falsely  declare  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  these  horrible  events.  They 
are  now  cowardly  trying  to  save  their  own 
evil  hides.  It  Is  very  strange  and  rather 
amusing  that  so  few  people  In  Germany  today 
knew  Hitler  or  care  anything  about  him  or 
his  fate. 

At  Nordhausen  the  prisoners  were  com- 
pelled to  work  In  the  great  underground  fac- 
tory which  produced  V-1  and  V-2  bombs. 
Thirty-five  thousand  of  these  prisoners 
worked  In  the  vast  subterranean  pass&ges, 
30  mUes  long,  which  were  fully  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  machine  tools  and 
would  compare  In  size  and  efiQclency  with 
the  assembly  line  at  Alcoa,  Boeing,  or  at 
Willow  Run.  The  buzz  bombs  and  rocket 
bombs  were  being  produced  on  a  gigantic 
scale  when  we  liberated  Nordhausen.  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  we  reached  there  In  time. 
We  saw  the  awful  havoc  wrought  and  the 
frightful  destruction  which  these  instru- 
ments of  death  caused  both  in  London  and 
Antwerp. 

Three  weeks  before  our  armed  forces  cap- 
tured this  camp,  135  Riissians  were  publicly 
hanged  and  their  fellow  inmates  were  forc:?d 
to  look  upon  the  ghastly  scene.  No  worker 
in  this  underground  factory  ever  came  cut 
alive  to  reveal  any  secrets. 

At  Dachau  near  Munich,  we  witnessed  even 
more  gruesome  scenes  than  at  Nordhausen 
or  EuchenwalG.  We  arrived  there  only  a  few 
hours  aTter  the  camp  was  liberated  and  saw 
thousands  of  dead  men — 50  carloads  in  1 
train  with  14  to  20  men  In  each  little  car— 
with  many  corpses  thrown  on  the  right-of- 
way  as  we  see  ties  scattered  along  railroad 
tracks  In  America.  Thece  prisoners  were 
brought  from  Buchenwald,  with  other  civil- 
ians from  divers  places,  and  were  locked  in 
cars  for  2  days  and  nights  without  any  food 
or  water.  Naturally,  thousands  of  them  In 
their  weakened  condition  died  before  they 
could  be  unloaded  at  Dachau. 

When  we  entered  the  camp  Itself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  electrified  barbed  wire 
fence,  we  saw  Innumerable  dead  bodies  scat- 
tered all  over  the  prison  grounds.  In  the 
cremator^  with  several  furnaces  and  a  gas 
chamber,  called  a  shower  bathhouse,  about 
20  feet  square  in  which  thousands  perished, 
we  saw  at  least  500  naked  bodies  promiscu- 
ously piled  In  1  adjoining  room  and  about 
400  other  bodies — some  partly  clad  In  rage- 
neatly  stacked  In  another  room. 

The  Americans  moved  In  so  quickly  the 
SS  guards  did  not  have  time  to  burn  these 
bodies  and  fortunately  some  of  the  Russian 
prisoners  succeeded  lii  killing  three  of  those 
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guards  before  the  others  escaped.  Their  dead 
bodies  were  the  only  pleasant  sight  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  carnage. 

Dachau  has  been  a  nightmare  to  me  and 
I  now  almost  faint  when  I  think  of  it  and 
the  reeking  stench  of  dead  men.  Oh,  you 
cannot  get  the  picture.  You  have  to  move 
and  walk  In  the  midst  of  all  that — and  touch 
It,  and  feel  It,  and  smell  It. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  was  a 
vast  difference  In  the  treatment  accorded 
political  and  military  prisoners.  On  the 
whole  our  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Ger- 
many were  fairly  well  treated  and  I  never 
spoke  to  one  who  had  received  cruel  or  brutal 
treatment.  Germany  tried,  I  believe,  to  live 
up  to  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
gave  our  boys  a  fair  amount  of  food — as  much 
as  conditions  at  the  time  and  place  per- 
mitted. Thank  God  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  it  kept  many  of  our  boys  from 
starving. 

On  the  other  hand  the  political  prison 
camps  were  filled  with  the  most  Intelligent 
and  democratic  leaders  from  all  the  Nazi- 
occupied  countries  In  Europe,  Including  Ger- 
mans themselves  who  dared  to  oppose  Hitler 
and  his  murderous  bunch  of  gangsters. 
Political  prisoners  consisted  of  four  classes: 

1.  Those  who  rejected  the  Nazi  philosophy 
or  Ideology  of  government. 

2.  Habitual  criminals. 

3.  Religious  or  conscientious  objectors. 

4.  Those  who  refused  to  work. 

Tlie  most  fanatical  and  ruthless  members 
of  the  Schutzstaffel  were  selected  as  guards 
over  these  prison  camps.  Often  the  worst 
convicts  in  prison  were  released  to  carry  out 
the  executions  of  the  prisoners  and  to  burn 
their  bodies.  These  hardened  criminals  were 
promised  their  freedom  to  work  In  these 
human  slaughter  pens.  They  were  well  fed 
and  clothed  during  the  time  of  their  diabol- 
ical service,  but  when  they  gained  too  much 
knowledge  they  were  given  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  and  were  told  that  they  were  free. 
Before  they  could  get  out  of  the  prison  camps, 
however,  some  Gestapo  agent  always  put  two 
or  three  bullets  in  the  back  of  their  heads 
so  that  the  convicts  could  not  tell  secrets  to 
people  on  the  outside. 

Contrarlly  and  surprisingly  a  few  of  the 
political  prisoners  who  had  rich  relatives 
were  given  their  freedom  after  paying  a  high 
ransom,  but  not  until  the  prisoner  was 
broken  in  body  and  spirit  and  then  only 
that  he  might  tell  his  friends  back  heme  of 
the  fate  awaiting  them  If  they  dared  oppose 
the  Nazis  in  the  least  degree.  We  now  know 
why  the  German  people  have  fought  on  so 
long  and  hard.  They  had  a  pistol  held  to 
their  temple  and  a  bayonet  to  their  back. 
Terrorism   and  Nazism  are  synonomous. 

Nazi  Germany  and  old  Germany  are  really 
quite  different.  Old  Germany,  with  its  Kant, 
Luther,  Goethe.  Schiller,  and  Hegel;  Its 
Wagner,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Einstein,  and 
Mann,  was  certainly  different  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many with  Its  Hitler,  Goerlng,  Goebbels, 
Himmler,  and  Hess;  its  Henleln,  Terboven, 
Quisling,  Inquart,  and  Frank. 

It  is  amazing  to  the  most  disinterested 
observer  from  an  objective  point  of  view  to 
note  the  difference  between  men  who  have 
contributed  much  to  the  world's  civilization 
and  those  who  have  all  but  destroyed  it. 
The  inconsistency  and  contradictory  nature 
of  the  German  people  will  make  one  wonder 
how  they  can  be  so  smart  and  so  dumb  at 
the  same  time.  Technically  they  are  unsur- 
passed, but  socially  and  polltlcaUy  they  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Having  studied  In  Heidelberg  and  Berlin 
following  the  last  war,  I  thought  I  knew  the 
German  people,  but  between  the  two  wars 
of  our  generation  they  have  been  changed  by 
a  pagan  philosophy.  Ideas  are  powerful 
weapons.  Often  they  are  more  dangerous 
than  dynamite.  "As  a  man  thinketh,  so  Is 
he."  Fed  on  a  crass  materialism,  believing 
with  Nietzsche  In  the  superman  and  in  the 


will  to  power,  following  Treltschke  and  Bern- 
hardt with  a  slogan  that  "might  makes  right," 
these  fanatical  youngsters,  without  histori- 
cal knowledge,  without  foreign  travel,  and 
with  little  experience,  have  blindly  accepted 
and  slavishly  followed  the  poisonous  doc- 
trines of  the  Nazi  Party. 

Under  one-party  system  of  government  and 
one-man  rule,  they  have  forgotten  all  about 
courts  •  and  parliaments  and  have  followed 
only  the  fuehrer — their  leader.  To  them 
Hitler  was  an  indispensable  man.  He  was 
a  messiah — their  saviour.  This  Is  the  man- 
ner In  which  tyranny  grows. 

There  Is  no  Indispensable  man  In  any 
country  In  all  this  world.  Men  come  and 
men  go,  but  the  world  goes  on.  Thank  God 
America  Is  not  a  one-man  country!  This 
land  of  freedom  under  God  Is  bigger  than 
any  man,  party,  or  section  of  the  country. 
As  long  as  we  have  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment in  America,  each  to  act  as  a  check  and 
a  balance  on  the  other  two;  as  long  as  we 
have  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free  worship: 
as  long  as  we  have  the  right  to  petition  and 
a  trial  by  Jury  of  our  peers,  our  liberties  are 
safe.  Our  only  hope  or  chance  we  have  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  Hitler  and  Nazi  Germany 
is  to  preserve  the  Republic  by  preventing  one- 
party  government  or  one-man  rule. 

So  much  for  the  atrocities  committed  In 
these  political  prison  camps,  which  was  our 
chief  and  really  only  mission.  In  closing, 
however,  I  want  to  make  a  few  observations, 
and  what  I  shall  say  Is  not  In  the  least  dog- 
matic, but  Is  given  from  a  troubled  mind  and 
a  heavy  heart,  In  order  that  I  might  stimu- 
late your  thinking  and  arouse  your  feelings, 
that  out  of  our  collective  mind  will  come  a 
sane  solution  of  our  baffling  problems. 

In  the  last  war  Germany  was  not  Invaded. 
Today  she  has  been  not  only  Invaded  but 
blasted  to  bits,  overrun  and  thoroughly  de- 
feated. Heidelberg,  an  old  university  town 
without  military  value  and  with  only  80,000 
Inhabitants.  Is  about  the  only  city  In  all  Ger- 
many that  Is  Intact.  The  people  there  had 
sense  enough  to  surrender. 

One  may  travel  from  Mannheim  and  Lud- 
wlgshaven  on  the-  Rhine  down  through 
Darmstadt,  Frankfurt-on-the-Maln,  past 
Coblenz,  Remagen,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Aachen, 
and  Duren,  and  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  one 
habitable  building  standing.  The  utter 
devastation  and  complete  destruction  of  Ger- 
many's Industries  and  her  large  cities  Is  as 
difficult  to  believe  as  the  atrocities  commit- 
ted in  their  political  prison  camps.  Not  one 
or  a  few  In  isolated  spots,  but  all  the  cities  in 
Germany  have  been  reduced  to  ruins.  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Osnabruck,  Kassel.  Hannover, 
Halle,  Leipzig.  Berlin,  Dresden.  Nuremberg, 
Augsburg,  Ulm,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Karls- 
ruhe— all  of  them  are  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  Is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  Hitler 
should  perish  In  the  ashes  of  his  own  Relchs- 
chancellety. 

Hitler  promised  the  world  that  Germany, 
when  conquered,  would  be  a  mass  of  rubble, 
rats,  and  ruin — and  this  promise  was  cer- 
tainly fulfilled.  The  Ruhr  with  Its  vast  and 
diversified  Industries  has  been  blotted  out. 
What  our  armies — the  Eighth  and  Fifteenth 
American  Air  Forces  and  the  R.  A.  F. — did  not 
blast  to  rubble,  the  Nazis  themselves  wan- 
tonly destroyed:  they  blew  up  every  bridge 
and  sank  every  barge.  Caught  like  rats  In  a 
trap  these  desperate  men  frantically  carried 
out  to  the  last  their  demoniacal  dreams. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  describe  In  de- 
tail all  the  demolition  and  destruction,  but 
It  certainly  will  take  years  for  Germany  to 
rebuild  her  Industries.  I  seriously  doubt  If 
many  of  their  cities  will  ever  be  rebuilt,  and 
It  might  be  well  for  us  to  let  the  smolder- 
ing ruins  remain  as  a  monument  to  their 
colossal  folly  and  as  a  living  example  that  war 
Is  a  crime  and  that  crime  never  pays. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Frankly, 
I  do  not  have  the  answer  nor  have  I  met  any 
man  who  has  the  solution.  Of  course,  there 
are   extremists — some    of    our    blood-thirsty 


people — unfortunately  some  In  Congress- 
would  shoot  every  German  and  bum  every 
home.  This  position  is  so  Irrational  and  un- 
balanced that  It  Is  untenable  and  needs  no 
discussion.  It  is  Impossible,  Impractical,  and 
even  undesirable  to  destroy  70,000.000  peo- 
ple. For  our  own  welfare,  we  need  a  strong, 
stabilized  state  in  Central  Exirope.  These 
extremists  are  fit  subjects  for  the  Nazi  Party, 
They  have  not  learned  that  two  wrongs 
never  make  a  right  and  that  we  should  not 
stoop  to  the  level  of  our  enemies.  The  other 
extreme  view  is  to  be  complacent — forget 
and  forgive  everything.  There  are  some  silly 
sentimentalists  who  would  allow  these  arch 
criminals  who  have  sinned  against  God. 
civilization,  and  humanity,  to  go  unharmed, 
and  escape  their  Just  and  deserved  punish- 
ment.   This,  we  must  not  allow. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  every  bona  fide 
member  of  the  Gestapo  and  member  of  the 
SS — who  was  not  forced  to  Join  the  organi- 
zation m  the  last  months  of  the  war — as  well 
as  the  high  command  of  the  Wehrmacht. 
the  Potsdam  Prussian  military  caste,  should 
be  liquidated.     Rub  them  out. 

Though  German  cities  have  been  destroyed 
the  spirit  of  the  youth  has  not  yet  been 
broken.  The  old  people  and  little  children 
are  to  be  pitied  but  we  had  better  keep  an 
eye  on  all  persons,  men  and  women,  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  30.  They  are  sullen,  arro- 
gant, and  still  defiant.  They  have  never 
known  anyone  but  Hitler.  It  Is  the  youth 
of  Germany  which  was  poisoned  by  Hitler's 
philosophy  and  the  Nazi  doctrines  that  must 
be  watched  and  controlled.  It  will  require 
many  years  to  make  over  these  people  but 
we  must  be  patient,  brave,  Just,  and  always 
alert. 

I  was  highly  pleased  with  a  note  which  my 
fellow  Missourian,  our  good  President  Tru- 
man, addressed  to  the  Japanese  people.  He 
demanded  complete  and  unconditional  sur- 
render but  at  the  same  time  he  promised,  In 
good  faith,  that  even  the  Japs  who  are  worse, 
if  possible,  than  the  Nazis  would  neither  be 
exterminated  or  enslaved.  We  are  not  seek- 
ing extermination  or  enslavement  but  we 
are  going  to  do  the  right,  honorable,  and 
Just  thing  by  all  men.  America  Is  a  Chris- 
tian land.  As  Lincoln  once  said,  this  fair 
Republic  is  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth  and 
America  Is  God's  last  chance  to  make  a 
world. 

It  Is  great  to  be  an  American.  The  more 
one  sees  of  other  countries  the  more  he  mtost 
love  this  one.  Providence  has  smiled  upon 
and  blessed  us.  We  have  the  greatest  Army 
In  the  world.  The  cooperation  and  efficiency, 
the  spirit  of  comradeship  existing  between 
all  our  officers  and  enlisted  men  Is  something 
that  warms  one's  heart.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  them.  All  our  field  com- 
manders and  our  Chiefs  of  Staff  back  home — 
these  men  who  have  fought  and  won  this 
war — the  ones  who  have  suffered  most,  want  it 
never  to  occur  again.  We  shall  trust  God  but 
keep  our  powder  dry.  We  shall  speak  softly 
but  will  carry  a  big  stick.  We  must.  If  we  are 
wise,  maintain  a  superior  Air  Force,  the 
largest  Navy,  the  best  trained  and  equipped 
Army  In  all  this  world.  We  shall  carefully 
guard  against  becoming  militaristic  but  we 
have  suffered  too  much  not  to  learn  some 
things. 

Advice  Is  cheap.  It  is  easily  given  and  diffi- 
cult to  follow.  I  am  still  not  old  enough  to 
offer  it  and  I  am  still  too  young  to  follow  it. 
Perhaps  we  would  do  well  to  listen  and  to 
carry  out  the  admonition  of  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  all  time.  St.  Paul  In  Romans 
xll:   17-21  tells  us: 

"Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.    Pro- 
Vide  things  honest  In  the  sight  of  all  men. 
"If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lleth  In  you, 
live  peaceably  with  all  men. 

"Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but 
rather  give  place  ion  to  wrath;  for  it  is  written, 
vengeance  Is  mine;  1  wUl  repay,  aaith  the 
Lord. 
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"Therefore  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
him;  If  he  thirst,  give  him  drink:  for  In 
so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
his  head. 

"Be  not  overcome  of  evU.  but  overcome 
evil  with  good." 


Wake  Up !    The  Food  Situation  Is  Critical 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  16, 1945 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  me  by 
unanimous  consent.  I  am  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  country  additional  information 
as  to  the  shortage  of  meat,  lard,  sugar, 
and  other  essential  and  necessary  food 
products. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  and  Senate 
have  for  some  time  urged  the  adminis- 
tration to  modify  Its  policies  as  to  the 
production  of  food.  The  farmers  and 
farm  workers  have  been  handicapped 
and  obstructed  in  many  ways  in  carrying 
out  their  farming  operations  and  in  the 
production  of  food.  We  have  the  great- 
est number  of  cattle,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  number  of  hogs,  that  we  have 
had  on  the  farms  at  any  one  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  There  is  a  great 
surplus  of  wheat  and  other  farm  com- 
modities that  are  not  reaching  the  le- 
gitimate markets  and  the  people,  because 
of  the  regulations,  directives,  and  poli- 
cies of  those  charged  with  aiding  in  the 
production,  processing,  and  distribution 
of  farm  commodities. 

The  black  markets  have  grown  apace, 
and  the  American  people  are  now  in  the 
clutches  of  these  black-market  racket- 
eers in  every  town  and  section  through- 
out the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  not  threat- 
ened with  a  food  shortage.  The  farmers 
of  Canada  are  not  hampered  by  a  lot  of 
restrictions,  regulations,  and  directives 
that  have  been  imposed  on  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  meat.  lard,  and  other  foods  in  Canada. 

The  food  condition  in  this  country  can 
be  placed  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  present  administration  here  in 
Washington.  Unless  the  farmers  are 
protected  and  encouraged  and  common 
sense  is  used,  this  Nation  will  find  our 
food  shortage  growing;  and  if  we  should 
have  a  drought  for  any  considerable 
period  throughout  any  large  section  of  , 
this  Nation,  the  American  people  will  go 
hungry.  This,  of  course,  means  that  our 
war  effort  will  be  hurt  and  the  American 
people  who  must  produce  our  ships  and 
other  munitions  of  war  and  the  people 
generally  will  suffer.  Their  productive 
capacity  has  been  and  Is  being  greatly 
curtailed  because  of  this  shortage  of  food. 

The  scarcity  of  food  is  not  confined  to 
cities  and  populous  centers.  We  find  it 
everywhere. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Caldwell,  of  Saylor,  Ky.,  dated 
May  13,  1C45.     Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  very 


reliable  farmer  ani  businessman  in  a 
strictly  rural  community: 

tl  is 


As  the  people  in 
no  other  man  to  ask 
you,  they  have  aakec 
letter.    What  they  wa  it 
they  going  to  do  aboi^t 
There  are  more  than 
dress  that  have  no 
want  to  know  what 
their  children  on.    I  j^ 
families  that  haven' 
for  more  than  30  days . 
know  of  any  other  min 
CTongressman.  so  ple4se 
tell  the  people  where 


community  know  of 
their  questions  of  but 
n\e  to  write  you  this 
to  know  is,  What  are 
some  meat  and  lard? 
iOO  families  at  this  ad- 
neat  or  lard  and  who 
they  are  going  to  feod 
rsonally  know  of  some 
had  any  lard  or  meat 
Now,  please,  we  don't 
to  appeal  to  but  our 
advise  me  so  I  can 
the  trouble  is. 


We  received  the 
Mr.  C.  C.  Byrley,  o: 
May  11,  1945.    Mr. 
extensive  business, 
quires  him  to 
my  congressional 
telligent.  conserv 
vouch  for  all  that 
subject: 


following  letter  from 
Pineville,  Ky..  dated 
Byrley  carries  on  an 
and  his  business  re- 
cover many  counties  of 
district.    He  is  an  in- 
at  ve  person,  and  I  can 
le  has  to  say  on  this 


fits 


line 


DE.^R  Mb    Robsion 
ready  know  scmethin  ; 
age  of  meats  and 
bacon.  In  our  sectioi 
much   concern,   you 
enough  to  know  thai 
ties  of  pure  hog  lard 
can  do  without  beef 
products,    of    course 
been  a  thing  of  the 
working  people  can't 
diet  without  proper 
bacon  cr  lard. 

The  writer  was  in 
a  working   man   ca 
1  pound  of  lard.  I 
but  he  was  so  pleas4d 
1  pound  that  he  had 
me  that  he  had  been 
trying  to  find  either 
was  the  only  store 
1  pciiufl. 

On   yesterday  a 
writer  who  resides  J 
limits  and  his  wife 
If  I  could  advise 
Pineville  that  would 
of  lard  or  a  piece 
advised   me   that 
store  that  sells  this 
buy    1    single    pounc 
people  that  have  t 
the  country  and  can 
bacon  or  laid  by  pay 
Is  becoming  very 
they  can  be  found 
60  cents  a  pound, 
very  scarce. 

I  was  talking  with 
erates  a  mine  in  CI 
vises  that   over   in 
Impossible    to    buy 
course,  I  know   ycu 
worry   you.   but   I 
to  know  of  these 
Kind  regards 


May   11,    1945. 
Although  you  may  al- 
about  it  but  the  short- 
especially  lard  and 
Is  causing  our  people 
know  our   people   well 
they  ufce  large  quanti- 
and  white  bacon,  they 
much  better  than  pork 
breakfast    bacon    has 
>ast  for  some  time,  but 
produce  on  a  vegelabJe 
seasoning   with   white 


hin 


<f 
thsy 


scaice 


aie 
po  lit 


We  call  your  attention 
editorial  which  apjieared 
Mine  Workers  Journal 
which   is  most  enl. 
effect  that  the  meat 
age  is  having  on  th^ 


UNUCSS  O.  p.  A.  IS 
8TESN,  AU.  nUCS 
BLOW    UP PIUESIDENI 

Bert  Williams,  the 
of  all  time,  registered 
Follies  singing  You 
on  Tea. 

Coal  miners  cannot 
Cola,  a  doTtghnut,  an( 


C&a 


Evarts  last  week  and 

cut  of  a  store  with 

vas  a  stranger  to  him 

at  being  able  to  get 

to  break  down  and  tell 

to  every  store  In  Evarts 

lard  or  bacon  and  this 

ttiat  could  let  him  have 

vAn  well  known  to  the 

1st  outside  of  the  city 

:ame  to  me  and  asked 

of  any  store  here  In 

let  him  have  a  pound 

seasoning  bacon,  he 

had    been   to   every 

I  ^nd  could  not  locate  or 

of   either,    some    few 

nsportation  go  out  In 

buy  some  home-killed 

I  Dg  high  prices,  but  this 

.  country  hams  when 

being  sold  as  high  as 

ry  Is  high  priced  and 


Dewey  A^her  who  op- 

y  County  and  he  ad- 

tlay   that   It   Is   almost 

iny    meat    or    lard,    of 

have  many  things   to 

tllougbt  you  would  like 

CO  editions. 


C.  C.  Btrlet. 


to  the  following 
in  the  United 
of  May  15,  1945, 
ghtening  as  to  the 
ind  other  food  short- 
production  of  coal: 


K  OUSK-CLIANED    STtM    TO 

CqNTBOLS-RATIONING    WIU. 

TRUMAN    SHOUU)    ACT 

greatest  Negro  comedian 
his  greatest  hit  In  the 
"t  Shake  Yova  Shimmy 


produce  coal  on  Coca- 
a  cigarette  for  break- 


fast: macaroni  and  peas,  a  peanut-butter 
sandwich,  and  a  cookie  for  lunch;  and  for 
dinner,  rice,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
coconut  cuStard  pie.  It  doesn't  matter  what 
the  calories  add  up  to,  or  what  the  profes- 
sional dietitians  say,  or  what  the  women  who 
never  saw  a  kitchen  may  assemble  as  menus 
and  print  In  the  columns  of  the  papers  and 
magazines,  the  facts  are  that  the  men  en- 
gaged in  coal  mining,  the  most  laborious  work 
of  all  American  industries,  cannot  produce 
unless  they  are  furnished  an  adequate  meat 
diet  that  builds  and  maintains  muscle. 

We  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  O.  P.  A., 
the  S.  P.  A.,  and  other  Government  agencies 
that  eventually  coal  production  would  de- 
cline unless  the  meat  supply  of  American 
coal  miners  was  Increased.  The  Journal  has 
repeatedly  pointed  to  the  decreased  coal  pro- 
duction In  England  resulting  from  a  reduced 
meat  diet. 

Representatives  of  the  British  Government 
and  of  the  British  mine  workers  visiting  this 
country  have  all  said  that  it  was  a  monu- 
mental mistake  on  the  part  of  the  rationing 
authorities  to  hold  coal  miners'  meat  and 
other  rations  to  the  same  comparable  amount 
allowed  city  workers  and  others  employed  in 
light  industry. 

Leaders  of  various  U.  M.  W.  A.  districts  have 
called  upon  the  O.  P.  A.  In  Washington  with- 
out results.  It's  always  the  same  old  run- 
around.  It  was  already  difficult  for  miners' 
families  to  spread  the  meat  supply  over 
various  stews  and  macaroni  dishes  and  boiled 
dinners  before  ration  points  were  reduced 
and  the  total  meat  supply  for  clvUlans  cut 
20  percent. 

In  actual  practice  the  reduced  supply  of 
meat  furnished  by  packers  to  distributors  in 
coal  areas  leaves  many  communities  entirely 
meatless  for  a  week  or  2  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
local  distributor  can  reduce  his  delivery  ter- 
ritory by  half  and  still  not  have  enotigh 
meat  to  supply  the  customers  served.  There 
Is  an  Incentive  for  the  distributor  to  do  this. 
With  his  total  volume  of  business  being  cut, 
he  sees  an  opportunity  to  reduce  h's  delivery 
costs,  use  less  gas.  and  save  wear  on  tires  by 
limiting  the  territory  he  serves. 

In  a  few  Isolated  coal  areas  far-vlsloned 
operators  had  local  slaughterers  scour  the 
countryside  for  cattle  and  buy  cattle  to  serve 
their  company-store  requirements.  But  In 
the  great  reformation  of  the  O.  P.  A.  policy 
that  was  to  put  the  city  black-market  rack- 
eteers under  control,  the  O.  P.  A.  boys,  simply 
without  regard  for  the  necessities  of  Iccal 
communities,  canceled  all  local  slaughtering 
permits.  The  result  has  been  that  operators 
In  many  coal  regions,  recognizing  that  pro- 
duction and  working  forces  would  continue 
to  decrease  unless  an  adequate  meat  d!et  Is 
obtained,  began  appealing  to  the  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  War  Food  Administration  for  relief. 

The  National  Coal  Association  took  the 
matter  up  with  Government  agencies,  but 
like  the  U.  M.  W.  A.,  it  has  run  into  a  stone 
wall.  The  N.  C.  A.'s  experiences  have  been 
the  same  as  those  of  the  U.  M.  W.  A.  Its 
representatives  have  been  lied  to  and  given 
the  run-around.  In  all  of  Washington's  his- 
tory there  probably  never  existed  an  agency 
which  practiced  deception  and  locked  the 
understanding  of  the  adequacies  and  equa- 
tions of  a  given  situation  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  Chester  Bowles  and  his  O.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Bowles  Is  an  advertising  man.  Soma 
35  years  ago  the  advertising  clubs  of  Amer- 
ica created  the  slogan  "Truth  In  advertis- 
ing." It  was  a  short-lived  slogan.  Only  the 
clerks  and  copy-runners  ever  reckoned  with 
It  in  the  first  place  as  possible  of  attainment. 
Insofar  as  our  dealings,  and  all  the  dealings 
of  those  we  know  who  have  had  dealings 
with  the  O  P.  A.,  can  be  totaled,  as  the  spirit 
or  creed  of  an  Institution.     *     •     ♦. 

A  bulletin  prepared  by  N.  C.  A.,  now  being 
sent  to  bituminous  coal  operators  everywhere, 
asserts  that — 

"Reports  are  coming  In  from  various  sec- 
tions that  the  stores  serving  miners  have  far 
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less  meat  than  is  needed  and  many  have 
none.  Working  forces  are  being  seriously 
reduced  In  many  sections.  •  •  •  The 
men  will  not  work  without  proper  food. 
Coal  production  Is  being  reduced  by  reason 
of  Insufficient  food  primarily  needed.  O.  P.  A. 
and  the  War  Food  Administration  have  dem- 
onstrated that  pleas  from  management  are 
of  no  avail." 

Then  the  bulletin  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
there  is  nothing  left  but  lor  the  men  to 
act  for  themselves  and  through  their  ac- 
credited representatives  raise  their  voices 
and  demand  meat.  The  N.  C.  A.  charges  that 
this  Is  Just  another  "clean-cut  case  of  bu- 
reaucratic bungling  and  Impractical  men 
handling  matters  In  which  they  have  no 
practical  knowledge." 

The  N.  C.  A.  then  calls  upon  Its  member- 
ship to  acquaint  their  representatives  "In 
Congress  with  the  facts — protests  to  the 
O.  P.  A.  fall  on  deaf  ears  In  this  as  well  as 
other  matters." 

In  Wyoming  coal  towns  refrigerated  cases 
are  filled  with  locally  slaughtered  native  beef 
and  lamb.  In  this  territory  where  the  soil 
Is  not  conductive  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
and  chickens  and  turkeys  are  novelties, 
miners'  wives  are  forced  to  gaze  upon  the 
butchers'  layouts  and  go  home  empty- 
handed  because  of  the  lack  of  red  points, 
while  the  miners  overtax  their  strength  in 
an  endeavor  to  produce  coal  on  an  Inade- 
quate diet. 

Tlie  Journal  believes  In  an  over-all  legit- 
imate price  control.  We  believe  In  equal 
distribution  of  food  products,  but  under  the 
scheme  of  price-fixing  and  distribution  now 
in  operation  by  the  O.  P.  A.,  the  people  of 
coal  regions  as  well  as  other  segments  of 
our  population  who  most  need  protection 
become  the  innocent  victims  of  bureaucratic 
incompetency. 

Unless  the  O.  P.  A.  reforms  its  methods  and 
does  it  right  away,  the  whole  program  of 
price-fixing,  rationing  and  distribution  Is 
going  to  blow  up.  The  peonle  are  fed  up; 
they  are  tired  of  discrimination;  they  are 
tired  of  inefficiency.  The  present  directing 
heads  of  O.  P.  A.  have  fully  demonstrated 
their  inability  to  meet  the  responsibilities 
of  the  duties  Imposed  upon  them. 

It's  a  house  cleaning  Job  that  only  Presi- 
dent Truman  himself  can  perform,  and  re- 
gardless of  how  many  statements  Director 
Bowles  gives  out.  or  how  many  visits  he 
makes  to  the  White  House  to  display  the 
physiognomies  of  his  regional  directors,  or 
financial  or  political  support  he  has  In  the 
background  for  his  methods.  President  Tru- 
man can  no  longer  permit  this  cancerous 
agency  to  ImperU  his  administration. 

On  May  16  I  received  the  following 
telegram  signed  by  Mr.  Sam  Caddy, 
president,  district  30.  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Millions  of  tons 
of  coal  are  produced  annually  in  this  dis- 
trict. He  points  out  that  two  important 
mines  have  already  closed  down  and 
there  is  a  threat  that  others  will  close 
down  because  of  shortage  of  meats  and 
other  foods: 

Lexington,  Ky.,  May  18,  1945. 
Congressman  John  M.  Robsion, 

New  House  Office  Building: 

Two  mines  down  on  account  of  no  meat 
or  fats,  employing  800  men.  One  of  these 
mines,  for  500  employees  with  twelve  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  population  received 
18  pounds  of  meat  and  36  pounds  of  lard  for 
1  week.  In  a  previous  telegram  I  Informed 
you  this  matter  was  serious  as  the  people 
have  waited  for  meat  now  for  several  months 
and  have  received  no  reply  to  their  com- 
plaints, and  have  received  no  meat.  While 
there  are  only  2  mines  down  today  the 
demand  Is  general  and  will  likely  Involve 
18,000  coal  miners  with  75.000  population. 


Miners  cannot   load  coal   for  long  without 
meat. 

Sam  Caddt, 
President,  District  No.  30. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  com- 
plaints and  warnings  we  have  received 
from  people  in  all  walks  of  life  from  my 
district. 

This  situation  is  most  critical.  One  of 
the  very  important  battles  that  we  must 
fight  and  win  is  to  increase  our  food 
supply.  We  cannot  wait  until  next 
winter.    We  must  do  it  now. 


Second  Lt.  Robert  E.  Femoyer 


rones  from  memory,  and  computed  the 
air  speed  and  wind  resistance  so  closely 
that  the  bomber  landed  with  just  enough 
gasoline  to  taxi  to  an  ambulance.  Only 
when  the  plane  had  arrived  over  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  did  he  permit  his  comrades 
to  give  him  a  sedative. 

While  we  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great 
soldier,  his  act  of  heroism  will  live  for- 
ever. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18, 1945 

Mr.  ELUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
quest my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
saluting  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes 
of  this  war. 

Second  Lt.  Robert  E.  Femoyer.  of  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va..  has  been  awarded  post- 
humously the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor— the  Nation's  highest  decora- 
tion—for fighting  off  death  for  3  hours 
to  navigate  his  crippled  bomber  home 
from  deep  inside  Germany,  the  War  De- 
partment announced  a  few  days  ago. 

The  23-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
E.  P.  Femoyer.  formerly  of  Huntington 
and  now  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  died  last 
November  2  at  an  Army  hospital  in  Eng- 
land half  an  hour  after  the  shell-torn 
Flying  Fortress  landed  at  an  Eighth  Air 
Force  base. 

The  citation  said  that  in  fighting  off 
death  long  enough  to  save  the  lives  of 
eight  fellow  crewmen  he  "distinguished 
himself  by  service  beyond  the  call  of 
duty." 

The  target  was  the  Leuna  oil  plant  west 
of  Leipzig,  one  of  the  most  heavily  de- 
fended targets  in  Germany, 

Flak  hit  Femoyer's  Fortress  three 
times.  The  first  burst  smashed  the  nose 
of  the  plane,  severely  wounding  him. 
Two  other  hits  knocked  out  two  engines. 
Unable  to  maintain  speed  or  altitude, 
the  pilot  dropped  the  bomber  out  of  for- 
mation and  ordered  all  possible  equip- 
ment jettisoned  to  keep  the  plane  aloft. 
Mortally  wounded  in  the  side  and  back, 
Lieutenant  Femoyer  was  hurled  across 
the  floor  of  the  bomber  along  with  all  his 
maps,  charts,  and  equipment.  Success- 
ful return  to  the  base  depended  on  his 
charting  a  short  route  across  the  fiak 
fields. 

Too  badly  hurt  to  be  moved  but  refus- 
ing sedatives  which  would  have  deadened 
the  pain  but  dulled  his  senses.  Lieutenant 
Femoyer  asked  to  be  propped  up  on  the 
floor  with  the  equipment  laid  out  in 
front  of  him. 

In  that  position,  bleeding  steadily,  he 
worked  for  2  V2  hours. 

Lieutenant  Femoyer  gave  the  pilot  six 
separate  headings,  recalled  the  route  flak 


Treatment  of  German  Soldiers 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18,  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent newspaper  article  published  in  this 
country  relates  a  story  of  a  further 
coddling  of  the  Germans.  According  to 
this  story,  after  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Germany  on  May  2.  the  rem- 
nant of  that  army  at  Bolzano.  Italy, 
continued  in  authority  for  some  10 
days  thereafter,  doing  just  as  they 
pleased,  but  they  did  finally  agree  that 
the  Eighty-eighth  Division  of  our  Army 
might  establish_a  command  post  In  the 
city;  but  the  Germans  continued  In  full 
authority,  according  to  this  widely  pub- 
licized story,  until  the  12th  day  of  May. 

It  is  further  reported  that  the  G.  I.'s, 
who  had  waged  such  a  gallant  fight  im- 
der  adverse  conditions,  and  who  had  won 
the  war  in  Europe,  continued  to  ask  the 
question,  during  that  10-day  period: 
"Who  won  this  war?"  They  were  justi- 
fied in  propounding  that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  in  the  War  De- 
partment appears  to  have  any  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  The  story  that 
was  published  apparently  came  from  the 
theater  of  war.  If  that  story  is  authen- 
tic, I  am  constrained  to  ask  the  question, 
"Why  did  any  of  our  Army  officers  per- 
mit the  Germans,  In  Bolzano,  Italy,  to 
continue  in  power  after  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender?"  When  we  reflect  on 
the  horrors  of  the  terrible  German  atroc- 
ities, ruthlessly  committed,  which  have 
been  publicized  throughout  the  country, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  constrained 
to  ask  the  question.  "Why  were  the  Ger- 
mans  permitted  to  continue  in  full  power, 
and  authority,  in  Bolzano.  Italy,  after 
the  surrender?"  The  power  of  the  Ger- 
mans ceased  immediately  upon  their  sur- 
render, and  the  victors  were  then  in  full 
command. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  further  reported  in 
the  published  story  that  all  kinds  of 
small  arms,  including  rifles,  machine 
guns,  small  mortars  and  other  war  mate- 
rials were  stored  in  buildings,  and  the 
Germans  had  charge  thereof;  that  Ger- 
man youngsters,  probably  a  part  and 
parcel  of  Hitler's  Youth  Organization, 
goose-stepped  along  the  main  streets  of 
that  Italian  city,  singing  "Hitler  Is  My 
Fuehrer"  and  "Horst  Wessel"  during 
that  period  of  time,  while  our  soldiers 
stood  by  and  watched  with  much  chagrin. 
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Since  this  story  was  published,  the  peo- 
ple throughout  our  country  have  been 
amazed  at  the  apparent  laxity  on  the 
part  of  our  Army  officers  in  that  area 
who  permitted  a  defeated  country,  and 
Its  people,  to  carry  on  in  the  manner  re- 
lated in  that  story  after  the  surrender. 
When  Germany  surrendered  that  was 
the  end  of  her  authority.    That  was  the 
time  for  our  Army  to  take  full  and  com- 
plete charge  of  the  city  of  Bolzano.  Italy, 
and  of  every  function  thereof.    The  min- 
ute Germany  surrendered  that  was  the 
time  to  stop  the  high-handed  methods 
she  had  employed  throughout  this  war. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  know,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain the  people  of  this  country  want  to 
know,  why  those  Germans  in  that  area 
were  coddled  and  pampered  by  our  mili- 
tary forces  after  the  surrender,  and  this 
request  is  urgently  requested  since  those 
German   arch-criminals   have   so   ma- 
licioiasly  and  shamefully  mistreated  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  prisoners  of 
war  In  their  custody. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that 
_,  those  In  authority  in  our  Army  who  were 
'^  at  Bolzano.  Italy,  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete answer  to  this  entire  matter  In 
order  that  the  people,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
the  service,  may  know  all  of  the  facta 
lurrounding  thl.^  highly  publicised  story. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  one 
newspaper  article  on  this  happening, 
published  In  the  Washington  Post,  on 
Wednesday,  May  16,  1945.  which  article 
follows: 

Zm     Bolsano— HANOovnt     or     Germans     is 

Ended 

(By  Sid  Feder) 

Bolzano,  Italt,  May  13  (Delayed). — The 
Nazis  In  this  wartime  nest  of  the  8S  have 
finally  learned  that  the  war  Is  over  and  that 
Germany  has  been  whipped. 

For  the  iMt  10  days  they  have  been  swag- 
gering around  doing  about  as  they  pleased, 
granting  the  United  States  Eighty-sixth  Di- 
vision permission  to  set  up  a  command  post, 
driving  through  the  streets  in  powerful  cars, 
fraternizing  with  civilians  or  eating  in  res- 
taurants catering  almost  exclusively  to  Ger- 
man soldiers. 

But  now  the  honeymoon  Is  over. 

DISTRICT  or  COLtTMBIA  COLONZL  TAKZS  OVTX 

Col.  James  C.  Pry  of  4801  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  assistant  divi- 
sion commander  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  took 
over  yesterday  as  commandant  of  the  town 
and  told  the  Nazis  bluntly  they  were  a  de- 
feated army  and  from  now  on  would  be 
treated  as  such. 

I  had  written  a  story  last  week  about  what 
was  going  on  In  Bolzano — headquarters  of 
both  SS  troopers  and  the  German  Armry — 
after  spending  1  days  looking  over  the  town 
and  listening  to  our  soldiers  by  the  dozen 
a."Jting,  "What  the  hell's  cooking — who  won 
this  war?"    But  the  story  was  stopped. 

There  has  been  no  official  explanation  of 
why  the  situation  was  permitted  to  exist  for 
10  days  after  the  German  surrender  in  Italy 
on  May  2. 

Until  today  Gen.  Karl  Wolff,  head  of  the 
88  In  Italy  and  In  charge  of  Gestapo  Chief- 
tain Helnrlch  Himmler's  personal  staff,  and 
Gen.  Helnrlch  Von  Vietlnghoff-Scheel,  Ger- 
man commander  in  northern  Italy,  retained 
^~~^abont«  headquarters  here. 

The  oOoers  and  men  in  their  outfits  pa- 
raded around  the  streets  and  bad  everything 
Just  about  their  own  way.  The  Eighty- 
eighth  was  told  to  keep  Its  hands  off. 


For  at  least  3  nights 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  ISprnker.  1  have 
the  highest  respect  for  ttie  proponents  of 
this  allowance  of  $2,5(K  for  Members  of 
Congress.  I  know  thdr  sincerity.  In 
the  44  years  I  have  been  around  this 
Capitol  as  a  member  of  the  press  and  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  never 
known  a  finer  or  a  bett  ;r  representative 
of  the  people  than  the  gentleman  who 
has  sponsored  this  proposal.  And  I 
thoroughly  understand  Irom  personal  ex- 
perience, as  well  as  f  i  om  observation, 
the  reasons  which  prompted  the  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation.  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  16  years  and  every 
year  I  have  grown  poorer.  That  is  the 
usual  experience.  Fev  people  realize 
the  financial  drains  on  1  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  this 
Is  a  time  to  increase  the 
Members  of  Congress, 
hold  against  inflation 
highest  importance  in  the  national  in- 
terest that  the  line  shall  be  held.  I  sin- 
cerely fear  that  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  may  imperil] that  line.  How 
can  we  Members  of  Ct)ngress  increase 
our  Income  25  percent  ind  at  the  same 
time  say  to  vast  group 
tlon  who  are  in  distre 
the  high  costs  of  living  t 
content  with  the  pay 
ceiving? 

I  have  many  constitiients  In  the  In 
dianapolis  district  —  thousands 
thousands  of  them — wh 
tween  the  lower  millstoi^e  of  fixed  wages 
and  salaries  and  the  uptoer  millstone  of 
Increased  costs  of  livint,  and  who  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  increased  com- 
pensation as  I  am.  I  cmnot  find  It  In 
my  heart  to  vote  myself  nore  compensa- 
tion until  their  situatior  Is  ameliorated. 
I  will  take  potluck  with  tnem. 
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Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grand  op- 
portunity awaits  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  the  $50,000,000  appropriation 
comes  up  for  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. This  war  agency  should  be 
abolished  to  save  $50,000,000  for  the  tax- 
payers and  a  lot  of  headaches  to  the 
American  people. 

On  Monday.  June  21.  1943. 1  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House: 

Now  along  comes  Director  Davis — and  I  am 
referring  to  O.  W.  I.  Elmer  Davis— and  he 
threatens  to  resign  unless  Congress  restores 
the  funds  to  the  domestic  branch  of  O.  W.  I. 
If  he  wants  to  resign,  he  can  resign,  and  X 
know  the  press  will  be  only  too  plea.sed  to 
rtoord  it  under  the  heading  of  public  im- 
provtmeuta. 

What  I  said  then  still  goes  now— dou- 
ble for  the  whole  O.  W,  I.  .^ot-up.  MarJc 
me.  there  will  be  no  threats  to  resign  thU 
time.  The  last  suggestion  mado  by  O. 
W.  I.  Elmer  Davis  to  bar  henceforth  all 
American  newspapers  and  ma«aiinc« 
from  occupied  Oermnny.  a  proposal  that 
was  vetoed  by  General  Eisenhower  and 
President  Truman,  Is  evidence  enough  to 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  that  this 
$50,000,000-a-year  program  should  be 
blotted  out  and  the  O.  W.  I.  definitely 
taken  out  of  the  picture  and  war  prop- 
aganda turned  over  to  the  Army  and 
Navy,  where  It  belongs,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  domestic  information  back  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  save 
$50,000,000  for  the  boys  who  are  doing 
the  fighting — boys  who  will  come  home 
to  go  to  work  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
the  taxes  to  pay  this  wartime  bill.  When 
this  appropriation  bill  for  O.  W.  I,  comes 
up  let  us  give  the  boys  a  break  and  take 
a  lot  of  literary  genius  out  of  lush  pas- 
ture and  let  them  go  to  work. 

Certainly  It  is  one  of  the  wartime 
agencies  that  has  outlived  Its  usefulness 
and  one  that  will  never  be  missed — will 
never  be  missed. 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May 
16.  1945) 

cAprroL  sTurr 

(By  John  OT>onnell) 

This  Capital's  most  distinguished  graduate 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  the  worthy  Dr. 
Elmer  Holmes  Davis,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  has  Just  had  the  seat  of 
his  pants  booted  way  up  between  his  shoulder 
blades  by  an  official  White  House  rebuke. 

With  the  White  House  directness  and  can- 
dor that  now  makes  a  Presidential  press  con- 
ference a  refreshing  and  Informative  session. 
President  Truman  "reversed"  (to  put  It  gen- 
tly) an  O.  W.  I.  program  which  very  pomp- 
ously and  with  a  "papa  knows  best"  smirk 
Director  Davis  had  proclaimed  from  hia 
O.  W.  I.  Ivory  tower  only  last  Friday. 

This  was  the  Davis  decision,  handed  down 
as  an  expert  on  the  psychology  of  public  in- 
formation In  wartime,  which  would  bar 
henceforth  all  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  occupied  Germany. 
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In  their  place  Davis  proposed  to  use  Treas- 
ury funds  to  print  newspapers  Jn  German 
cities  staffed  by  some  of  the  pay-roll  patriots 
of  O.  W.  I. — whose  draft  exemption  had  been 
requested  and  obtained  months  ago  when 
they  climbed  aboard  the  gravy  train. 

The  Important  fact  behind  all  this  Is  that 
President  Truman's  reversal  of  Director  Davis 
may  not  only  mean  the  end  of  Davis'  turbu- 
lent wartime  career  but  may  also  mean  the 
end  of  O.  W.  I.  and  Its  $50,000,000  a  year 
spending  program. 

And  if  that  happens  few  of  the  working 
press  in  Washington  will  grieve. 

The  great  majority  would  like  to  see  the 
propaganda  set-up  of  the  O.  W.  I.  turned  over 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  where  It  belongs  and 
the  domestic  information  branches  handed 
back  to  the  regular  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, where  reporters  get  their  news  any- 
way because  of  the  Incompetence  or  inability 
of  O.  W.  I.  to  deliver  the  goods  either  on  time 
or   accurately. 

In  making  his  original  announcement 
about  the  decision  to  keep  American  papers 
out  of- the  hands  of  Germany.  Director  Davis 
very  frankly  said  that  a  reading  by  Germans 
of  certain  American  papers  would  give  the 
populace  of  the  conquered  area  under  Amer- 
ican control  the  impression  that  there  mipht 
be  a  division  of  thought  and  policy  among 
the  beloved  Allies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Ilor*  importantly.  Davis  certainly  guv*  th« 
ImprtMlon  to  correspondents  that  this  WM  a 
dtototon  reached  by  the  United  Statw  miu- 
tw7  chief!  in  Etiropt— meaning  General 
EUenhower— that  the  authority  behind  It 
WM  strictly  of  Army  origin  «nd  th«t  O  W.  I. 
had  m»r«ly  "concurred"  with  the  decUlon. 

This  writer,  In  his  report.  Indicated  that 
despite  this  statement  It  was  hla  belief  that 
the  whole  pcheme  was  cooked  up  by  Davis 
and  some  cf  his  brother  "psychological"  ex- 
perts in  and  out  of  O.  W.  I  —including  such 
Individuals  of  the  propagandist  gentry  as 
Archibald  MacLclsh  ant*  other  breast-beat- 
ing hold-overs  from  the  Roosevelt  regime. 

General  Eisenhower,  of  course,  had  never 
heard  of  the  Army  policy  barring  American 
newspapers  from  Germany  as  announced  by 
Davis  until  President  Truman,  moving  with 
simple  directness  and  common  sense,  called 
him  up  and  asked  the  facts. 

The  blunt  statement  which  Truman, 
standing  before  a  group  of  White  House  re- 
porters, read  with  such  crisp  vigor,  was  the 
harshest  indictment  yet  made  of  O.  W.  I. 
He   read: 

"General  Eisenhower  has  advised  me  tnat 
he  has  issued  no  policy  or  order  dealing  with 
the  importation  of  publications  Into  Ger- 
many." ^,  ^  J  J 
In  other  words,  the  information  handed 
out  by  the  head  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation was  100-percent  wrong. 

The  Agency,  set  up  under  Davis  and  given 
miUlons  to  spend,  was  created  to  assure  "an 
accurate  and  consistent  flow  of  war  Infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  the  world  at  large." 
Under  it,  the  news  of  tte  surrender  of  Ger- 
many was  ridiculously  messed  and  botched. 
Under  it,  British  and  Russian  press  had 
consistently  scooped  tht;  American  press  on 
vital  and  Important  war  developments — such 
as  the  meetings  of  alli^  leaders  at  Cairo, 
Teheran,  etc. 

The  reason  for  all  this  Is  that  O.  W.  I.  from 
Its  very  start  has  been  cursed  with  an  over- 
load of  propaeandists,  press  agents,  self- 
appointed  psychlogisu  and  advertUing  ex- 
perts who  wanted  to  sell  the  war  to  America, 
etc.   etc. 

"The  idea  that  If  you're  handling  news  and 
Information  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  few  competent  newspapermen  around  never 
got  very  far  In  O.  W.  I. 

A  few  respectable  members  of  the  craft 
were  lured  into  the  Davis  set-up  to  give  it  the 
window-dressing  of  journalistic  resp3Ctabil- 
Ity.  But  they  were  few  and  most  of  them 
quit  In  disgust. 


In  all  decency  they  couldn't  stand  the 
phony  atmosphere  created  by  the  breast- 
beaters  and  psychopathic  crackpots,  the 
sweepings  of  editorial  rooms,  the  draft  dodg- 
ers who  battled  to  get  on  the  O.  W.  I.  pay 
roll,  and  the  slobbering  do-gooders  and  world- 
savers. 

O.  W.  I.,  of  course,  wants  to  keep  its  gentry 
on  the  pay  roll  for  as  long  as  possible.  But, 
viewing  yesterday's  developments,  we  think 
some  of  the  boys  might  be  looking  around 
for  a  Job — or  possibly  the  younger  and 
healthier  having  a  heart  to  heart  talk  with 
their  draft  boards. 


I  am  Immediately  calling  this  situation 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Vinson  and  Colo- 
nel Johnson  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  I  hope  they  will  re- 
view this  problem  fairly  and  equitably. 
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Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  In 
a  plea  for  a  review  on  transportation  re- 
strictions. A  telegram  received  this 
morning  from  the  Atlantic  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce  stales  the  case  concisely, 
and  I  will  read  it: 

Until  the  Government  canceled  Ita  re- 
•trlctlona  on  horae  racing,  while  denying  the 
right  of  aaaemblnge  to  legitimate  pvibllc 
groups  for  a  discussion  of  war  problems  and 
for  the  purpose  of  backing  up  our  men  who 
are  now  lighting  In  Uie  Pacinc  theater,  every 
group  had  conscientiously  complied  with  all 
official  requests  for  cooperation.  But  when 
the  Government  Itself  decides  that  trans- 
portation problems  are  so  well  solved  that 
horses,  and  Jockeys,  and  race  track  patrons 
can  expend  travel  miles  so  freely,  we  feel 
Justified  in  urging  you,  and  all  other  repre- 
f  jntatives  of  the  American  public,  to  raise 
a  vigorous  voice  of  protest  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  Insisting*  on  the  right  of  unre- 
stricted assemblage  within  each  State  of  es- 
sential groups  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  war  effort,  and  a  discussion  of  peacetime 
problems  In  agriculture,  industry,  reemploy- 
ment, public  health,  religion,  veterans'  assist- 
ance, education  and  community  problems, 
all  of  which  are  no  less  important  than  the 
resumption  of  horse  racing. 

I  have  heretofore  received  pleas  from 
a  number  of  religious  orgaiiizations  who 
are  restrained  from  convening  to  discuss 
their  problems  by  the  transportation  ban, 
and  they  say,  and  rightly  so,  that  their 
constitutional  rights  are  thus  being  im- 
p>aired. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  now  in  effect  a 
general  rule  against  increasing  seasonal 
travel  to  resort  areas.  This  has  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  great  seashore  resorts  in- 
cluded within  my  district,  and  seriously 
interferes  with  the  vacation  plans  of  the 
American  people.  Recreation  is  highly 
important  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  a 
nation's  people,  who  have  undergone  and 
are  still  undergoing  great  strain. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  continue  our  sacrifices  for  all 
necessary  support  of  the  war  effort,  but 
I  most  strenuously  object  that  serious 
public  conventions  and  travel  for  neces- 
sary recreation  and  health  should  be  re- 
garded by  the  Government  as  less  essen- 
tial than  travel  to  race  tracks. 
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Mr.  FlGOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  Committee,  H.  R.  3035  is 
now  before  this  honorable  body.  It  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  proud  record  of  the  Postal 
Service  that  there  Is  today  no  serious 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  will  be  more  than  a  vote  or 
two  against  the  measure  In  the  entire 
House.  By  all  means  it  should  pau 
unanimously. 

It  li*  only  f\t  and  proper  that  at  last 
the  pooiT.st  paid  of  nil  the  FtKleral  em- 
ployees ."Should  have  an  equlUble  adjust* 
mrnt  of  their  pay  rates,  which  certainly 
Is  Ions  past  due.   By  the  same  token  It  Is 
well  to  point  out  that  besides  the  raise  In 
pay  to  the  workers  the  Postal  Service 
stands  to  benefit  from  this  bill  In  the 
guarantee  of  maintaining  a  high  degree 
of   efficiency.     The   good   and    faithful 
worker  of  high  quality  and  service  will 
remain  and  an  invitation  Is  made  to  de- 
sirable personnel  to  enter  the  service. 
The  problem  of  morale,  of  which  so  much 
Is  said,  is  a  problem  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  today  this  bill  will  go  far  in  building 
up  a  proper  morale  among  the  employees 
of  the  Service  who  were  beginning  to 
think  they  were  really  the  "forgotten 
men."    This  is  a  record  for  legal,  faith- 
ful,  and   competent   service.     We    are 
making  a  conscious  effort  to  meet  and 
solve  the  basic  pay  and  adjustment  of 
wages  problem  of  the  white  collar,  as 
well  as  the  industrial  worker  of  America. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  branch  of  the 
Government  that  is  near  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  in  whose  welfare  they 
have  deep  concern.    When  you  speak  of 
big  business  do  not  forget  the  Postal 
Service  is  one  of  the  biggest  employers 
of  men  and  women  in  the  country.    And 
of  all  the  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  normal  times  it  is  the  greatest 
employer  and  Nation-wide. 

The  obvious  inequalities  that  exist  will 
be  removed  by  this  legislation,  and  those 
with  a  low-bracket  wage  scale  wUl  be 
placed  at  a  reasonable,  proper  level  in 
keeping  with  the  work  they  do  and  in 
recognition  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
standard  of  living  desirable  for  our 
people. 

I  shall  not  dwell  en  the  technical  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  These  were  fully  dis- 
cussed before  the  committee  and  will  be 
outlined  more  fully  on  the  floor  by  the 
gentlemen  sponsoring  the  measure.  But 
I  do  mention  the  $400  per  year  increase 
over  the  present  base  pay  in  place  ol  the 
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1300  temporary  bonus  about  to  run  out 
on  June  SO  of  this  year.  And  I  do  men- 
tion a«  wrll  the  theory  of  lonstrvUy  pay 
provUlon*  In  many  of  the  Service 
aiiencl»:<,  and  the  equallalng  of  a  number 
of  unfair  MUiatlon'*  thai  were  golnu  on 
between  dillerent  branrhri^  of  the  serv- 
ice. In  the  time  and  one* half  provision 
9mA  the  10  percent  crant  over  the  day 
rate  for  nighi  work  were  a  Ions  dnlred 
ImprovtBMDt.  Aud  luroly  the  IS  days 
with  pay  leave  and  the  10  dayii  with  pay 
•Ick  leave  aecUona  are  among  the  most 
desirable. 

It  Is  Indeed  high  time  that  Congreu 
acted  on  thin  law.  I.  for  one,  feel  that  the 
poalal  workers  have  been  patient  and 
MMlf-sufrcrlng  with  their  problem.  In 
reoocnitlon  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  merits  of  the  case.  I  know  this 
House  will  meet  Its  responsibility  and 
give  justice  where  Justice  is  due. 

I  cin  say  that  the  postal  workers  in  my 
district  have  always  been  kind  and 
friendly  to  me.  Many  times  they  have 
aided  me  In  helping  the  good  people  of 
my  district.  Never  have  they  failed  me. 
Nothing  is  too  small  an  effort  for  these 
exceptional  public-spirited  servants  to 
undertake.  I  am  proud  to  call  them  all 
my  friends  and  doubly  proud  to  number 
them  among  my  constituents.  Their 
noblest  nature  is  the  public  good.  And 
my  experience  has  been  the  experience 
of  every  one  of  my  neighbors  back 
home,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the  same 
throughout  the  Nation.  Everyone  is 
almost  daily  in  touch  with  postal  em- 
ployees. The  citizens  know  them  as  fel- 
low "citizens,  friends,  and  neighbors,  in 
rain  or  shine,  fair  weather  or  foul,  in 
gladness  and  in  sorrow.  And  they  repre- 
sent to  most  people  thQ  great  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  this  measure.  H.  R.  3035.  I  want 
to  do  my  part  in  the  vital  public  interest 
of  preserving  our  essential  and  efBcient 
postal  system  at  American  standards  and 
In  the  American  way  for  a  truly  great 
group  of  American  workers. 


Mother's  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw   TORK 

IS  THE  HOU8I  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  18. 1945 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RxcoRO,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  delivered  by  me  before 
Mother's  Day  mass  meeting  in  Hooper 
School,  at  Endwell.  N.  Y.,  Sunday,  May 
13.  1945: 

Today  we  pause  to  honor  our  mothers 
throughout  the  Nation.  As  we  do  so.  we  And 
that  the  war  in  the  Pacific  la  edging  nearer 
and  near^  to  Japan. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  saw  the  might  of  the 
Japanese  stretching  almost  to  Australia,  to 
Quam,  and  making  inroads  into  India.    lu 


<\  -aoi 


till 


baeooM  oX  Am  irloaa 


•lmultau*oua,  deft  thr\uu, 
her  domain  over  untold  tho< 
mUes  la  Asia.    Few 
more  territory, 

On*   by   on*,   hnwever, 
Which  ccmprlard  litr  outar  c 
tmplre'S  dafanaea   hav«  (al 
armlw.     A   hundred   blot 
and  Btlflini  Junglaa  rtprva^nt 
won  land  tvar  fought  rnr  by 
On  a  day  such  aa  thi«,  w 
mothars  ot  so  many  haroi 
died  ooaquerlBf  those  Paeirje 
la  timely  to  aak  a  few  qu 
future  Amtrtcan  foreign  |)«flry 

What  la  to  baeoma  oX 
of  thaaa  hard*won  areaat 
othar  than  ours  coma  in 
no  right  to  hold  theae 
spilled  our  blood  and  treasu 
have  we  to  put  forth  for  gltlng 
of  land  we  take  from  Japa^? 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear 
day,  when  mothers  of  our 
they  have  not  died  In  valit 
Old  Olory  must  continue  to 
boys  have  planted  her.    On 
Aleutians,  In  the  China  Sea 
have  broken  the  power  of 
We  must  not  retreat  from 
that  power  from  rising 

Let  us  keep  what  we  hav< 
American  and  never  haul  dqwn 
Stripes  lu  the  East. 
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EXTENSION  OF  F  EMARKS 

OF  I 

,      HON.  MIKE  MAltSFIELD 

OF  MONTAnI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl  LESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18, 1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  it  only  proper  that  at 
this  time  I  should  once  again  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  while  re- 
strictions have  been  lifted  for  the  hold- 
ing of  horse  races,  the  light  of  assem- 
blage to  legitimate  public  groups  has 
been  denied.  I  am  refer -ing  specifically 
to  such  outstanding  orga  lizations  as  the 
Billings  Market  Week,  \rhlch  has  been 
forced  to  go  out  of  existence  for  the  time 
being  because  of  the  supposed  heavy 
drain  on  transportation  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  dele  ration  of  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  f  om  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  met  with  Col.  J.  Monroe 
Johnson,  Director  of  thit  OfBce  of  De- 
fense Transportation,  and  pleaded  with 
him  that  this  market  we€k  be  allowed  to 
continue  because  of  the  Elne,  necessary, 
and  economical  service  It  rendered  to  the 
merchants  of  Montana,  [western  North 
and  South  Dakota,  and  northern  Wyo- 
ming. Even  though  this  Particular  mar- 
ket week  did  not  put  a  strtUn  on  the  rail- 
roads going  to  Billings  or  the  hotels  In 
that  city,  our  request  wals  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  th  at  this  .worth- 
while project  is  being  unduly  discrimi- 
nated against  when  r?strictlons  are 
lifted  on  such  nonesseiitials  as  horse 
racing.  I  feel  it  Is  only  prbper  that  legiti- 
mate public  groups,  such  us  the  one  men- 
tioned, church  groups,  anil  fraternal  and 
veterans'  groups  should  ihave  the  right 


to  meet  within  their  re»ipecUve  States 
when  they  can  show  there  will  bo  no 
undue  drain  on  the  tranKportatlon  ttys- 
tema  and  on  the  hotel  rnpucltlcs,  These 
troupe  do  a  real  good  in  the  furtherlni 
of  their  respective  Intorcsta,  an&  I  ureo 
the  HotMf  to  give  this  matter  Its  moat 
earnest  and  serious  consideration. 


Improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River 
VilUy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18.  1945 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  statement  made  by  me 
ai  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  May  7.  1945, 
beforF.  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed improvement  of  the  Arkansas 
River.    The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Fadjo  CaAvrNS.  I 
am  a  resident  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Since  1939 
I  have  represented  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Arlcansas  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Availing  myself  of  the  Invitation  extended 
to  interested  parties  by  this  board  to  offer  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  comprehensive 
plan  now  under  consideration  for  the  pro- 
tection, development,  and  Improvement  of 
the  Arkansas  River  Valley  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing ot)8ervation8: 

The  city  of  Fort  Smith  Is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  situated  on  the  Arkansas  River. 
The  agricultural  lands  in  the  valley  in  the 
so-called  Fort  Smith  area  are  among  the 
richest  and  most  productive  In  this  country. 
As  a  lifelong  resident  of  Fort  Smith  and  with 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  in  that  and  adjacent  areas  I  feel  that 
I  can  give  the  Board  some  helpful  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  problems  of  the  area  and  its 
inhabitants  created  by  a  treacherous  and  so 
far  uncontrolled  river.  To  say  the  least  of 
the  matter,  and  as  one  «ho  has  seen  and 
suffered  from  the  recurrent  havoc  wrought  by 
the  Arkansas  River  I  can  qualify  as  an  Inter- 
ested party  in  any  plan  or  project  calculated 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  existing  hazarda  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Based  upon  hundreds  of  contacts  with  peo- 
ple In  the  Arkansas  Valley  I  am  convinced 
that,  without  exception,  they  are  chiefly  and 
primarily  concerned  with  protection  against 
the  damages  occasioned  by  the  recurrent,  dis- 
astrous floods  which  have  occurred  in  the 
valley  at  disheartenlngly  frequent  intervala 
This  attitude  is  easily  understandable  when 
It  is  remembered  that  these  people  have,  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  seen  human  lives  lost, 
witnessed  Incalculable  damage  to  property, 
have  faced  pestilence  and  disease  and  fam- 
ine, all  of  which  unavoidably  accompany  or 
follow  In  the  wake  of  a  flood  on  a  rampant 
and  unpredictable  river.  The  dangers  they 
have  faced  and  the  anxieties  they  have  lived 
through  as  a  result  of  floods,  naturally  make 
protection  against  these  disasters  of  para- 
mount Interest  to  them. 

If  we  were  forced  to  choose  t>etween  the 
beneflts  of  flood  control,  navigation,  or  the 
production  of  power,  we  would,  I  believe, 
unquestionably  select  flood  control  as  our 
most  urgent  need  and  the  thing  we  desire 
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above  sll  uthara.  We  hnve,  however,  as  a 
raault  of  recant  floods  becoms  intouaely 
"rivar  mind«»d."  What  can  be  dont  to  tha  . 
Arkansn*  Kiv««r  to  protect  ua  from  It  and  at 
ths  lamo  tltna  maka  that  ilver  an  nii»nt 
tor  the  economic  development  of  our  area, 
hns  Rl«o  romv  within  tha  realm  of  our  con- 
•Idarstion  on  tho  aubjeot,  Most  all  of  us 
tpt>\  thnt  thi>r«»  can  ha  nttrd  into  the  plan  for 
tha  trtinmu  ot  ihs  rlvfr  fpaturw  which  will 
provide  tor  navigation,  tha  production  of 
power  and  other  bencnts  and  that  thaae 
things  can  be  done  without  in  any  w»y 
jaopardlKlng  the  protection  from  flovid*.  on 
the  eontraiy,  we  are  convincod  that  tho  com- 
plcta  all -purpose  development  of  the  river 
will  enhnnce  rather  than  endanger  the  flood- 
control  phases  of  our  objective,  Our  conclu- 
sion In  thin  respect  Is  supported  by  the  de- 
velopment of  tlie  plan  propoi^d,  after  care- 
ful study,  icscnrch,  and  investigation  by  tha 
Corps  of  Engineers  cf  the  United  SUtas  Army, 
and  which  plan  you  now  have  under  consid- 
eration. We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the 
plan  Is  sound  and  feaalble.  We  know  that 
without  consummation  of  some  such  project 
we  win  continue  to  face  the  disastrous  condi- 
tions of  the  past  and  present,  and  that  the 
economic  development  of  our  area  will  be 
substantially  retarded. 

Granting  the  need  for  the  consummation 
of  th*  proposal  under  consideration,  there 
naturally  arises  the  question  of  how.  by  what 
menns.  and  through  what  instrumentalities 
is  the  proposal  to  become  a  reality.    While, 
as  is  to  be  expected,  there  Is  some  difference 
of  sincere  opinion  the  conclusion  is  Inescapa- 
ble that  an  overwhelming  proportion  favor 
the  discharge  of  this  respyonsibllity  by  the 
Army   engineers.     In    the    first   place.    It    is 
widely  kjiown  that  the  Army  engineers  have 
a   vast  experience   In  designing,  developing 
and   operating  river  projects   and   improve- 
ments; that  they  have  already  in  existence 
trained  personnel  capable  of  prompt  action; 
that  their  actions  and  policies  are  nonpollt- 
ical  and  are  dictated  solely  by  hard  facts, 
realistic  concepts,  and  a  true  devotion  to  a 
public  duty.     It  is,  moreover,  recognized  that 
river  improvements  cannot  be  based  on  con- 
siderations involving  only  one  river  or  one 
area.     An  over-all.  coordinated  program  of 
construction  and  operation  is  the  only  means 
by  which  satisfactory  results  may  be  assured. 
Dividing  authority  among  different  groups  to 
be  carried  Into  execution,  each  In  its  own 
way.  in  various  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country,  with  each  consUntly  Jockeying  for 
advantcge  over  some  other  area  or  authority, 
will    produce    only    confusion    and    chaos. 
Lastly,  we  know  from  experience,  that  the 
Army  engineers  not  only  have  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  our  problems  but  have 
as  well  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  them 
and  a  real  desire  to  Intelligently  help  us  reach 
a  solution. 

Today  the  outlook  for  a  river,  controlled  to 
prevent  flood  c'.amage.  and  harnessed  to  serve 
our  material  needs.  Is  nearer  to  realization 
than  ever  before.  Those  of  tis  who  recall  the 
long  years  of  struggle  to  Improve  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Valley  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  all  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  should  be  tossed  out  of  the  window  and 
the  process  of  development  begun  all  over 
again  under  the  auspices  of  an  unknown, 
and  as  j'et  uncreated  agency,  about  which  we 
know  nothing  and  about  which  we  cannot 
learn  until  It  may  be  too  late.  To  cast  aside 
certainty  for  uncertainty  would  be,  In  my 
considered  Judgment,  but  little  short  of 
t.agic.  This  view,  I  believe,  is  shared  by  a 
great  preponderance  of  those  in  the  valley. 

One  further  matter  before  closing.  Some 
apprehension  has  been  Intimated  that  Im- 
proving the  Arkansas  River  to  make  It  navi- 
gable would  cripple  and  weaken  already  exist- 
ing transportation  facilities  to  their  detri- 
ment and  to  the  detriment  of  the  public 
whom  they  serve.    I  venture  the  asaertioa 


that  the  effect  would  be  fsacily  the  oppo- 
Bita  and  I  believe  experience  rlsewhsre  will 
•upixtrt  my  o<m  tent  ion.    With  the  general 
nnp'^'v*"*'"*  "'  the  economy  of  any  area 
bu»ini«a«  Is  batter  for  avrry  Individual  per> 
son  and  concern  in  that  area.    Improvement 
t>f  any  Industry  feeds  aud  iiourlahM  other 
Inrtvutrles  with   the  end   rmult   that  rach 
help  the  other.   It  is  a  w»ll  known  tact  that 
river  transportation  Is  neceasarily  slower  than 
other  tvpea  and  hance  U  utillied  moetly  In 
rnrrying  bulky,  raw  matcrisls  where  speed 
In  r«Aohlng  distlnntlon  Is  not  an  imt>oitnnt 
ronalderatlon.    Wntar  transportation  is  nUo 
cheaper,  glvini,  a  compctliiv*  advantage  to 
those  who  msy  usp  it  in  trnniportatlun  u( 
raw  materials  for  further  procesaini  or  other 
purpoees.    They  ere  thereby  enabled  to  in- 
crease production  and  new  Industry  Is  at- 
t  RCted  to  the  area,    Tlie  transpnrtatlon  of 
this  new  and  Increased  production  createa  an 
additional  volume  of  business  for  established 
systems  of  transportation  and  thus,  In  the 
final  analysis  and  In  an  ever  Increasing  way, 
the  use  of  all  methods  of  transportation  are 
enlarged  to  the  benefit  of  their  employees 
and  others  dependent  upon   the  operation 
o'  th2  transportation  system  of  the  country 
anc".  of  the  public. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  lay 
before  you  the  picture  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Valley  as  It  Is  seen  by  many  of  us  who  reside 
in  that  valley.  I  hope  that  what  has  baen 
brought  out  will  be  of  some  aid  to  you  In  the 
discharge  of  your  duties.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  thece  hearings  together  with  the  investi- 
gations heretofore  made  will  conclusively  es- 
t.ibllsh  the  economic  soundness  of  the  plans 
for  the  Arkansas  River  Valley  which  you  are 
now  considering  and  will  enable  you  to 
re;ommend  that  they  be  undertaken.  You 
may  confidently  count  upon  the  full  coop- 
eration of  practically  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  In  tha  area  Involved. 


Polish  Constitation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
a  talk  given  by  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Attorney  B.  J.  Adamkiewicz,  over  radio 
station  WISN,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the 
occasion  of  Polish  Constitution  Day,  May 
3,  1945: 

My  fellow  Americans,  in  Milwaukee,  and 
In  communities  throughout  the  land,  the 
Polish  Constitution  Day  observance  will 
crystallize  In  patriotic  manifestations.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  for  in  the  lives  of  Poles 
and  Americans  of  Polish  birth  or  extraction. 
May  3  always  shall  be  a  truly  great  day.  Just 
as  July  4  always  will  be  a  great  day  to  all 
Americans. 

To  the  Polish  people  generally.  May  3  had 
always  been  a  day  of  great  rejoicing  for  It 
ever  brings  to  their  mind  the  resplendent 
glories  of  their  native  land.  For  more  than 
5  years,  Poland  had  lain  racked  In  the  tor- 
ture chamber  that  was  Nazi  Europe,  and 
more  than  2.000.000  Poles  had  died  so  that 
the  very  shadow  of  disaster.  Less  than  5 
years  later.  Poland  was  totally  dismembered; 
democracy  and  civilization  would  live.  Be- 
cause that  is  Polish  tradition.  The  Polish 
Constitution   was  drawn  up  by  patriots  In 


and  for  lai  years  there  waa  no  P*>lisb  atate. 
But  tht  IH>luh  nation  did  not  rtit;  the  Poliali 
spirit  was  not  crushed.  And  evary  year  the 
Koles  everywhere  celebrate  Polish  OQnstlt\f 
tion  Day.  as  they  are  even  now  singing,  de- 
flantly  their  nstlonsl  anthem:  "Poland  la 
Not  Yet  Loat,"  •inning  It  with  a  fervor  that 
pt'luwi  uiut  '••  throuiiho\it  the  world 

na  tl\t>y  t>h'  ure  wllnraaing  another 

crime  of  a  millennium  -the  nrth  partition  uf 
IH)land. 

This  year  there  Is  greater  slgnltlcanee  to 
Polish  ConKtiiutinn  Day.  and  PolUh  hfsrts. 
ym.  and  American  hcaita  loo.  era  heavy. 
They  are  heavy  with  fear  that  Poland,  which 
had  fought  so  gallantly  when  Its  soil  was 
lorn  by  the  Invasion  of  NnrI  hordes  In  Bap- 
tember  of  lOSO.  Is  about  to  emerge  from  Its 
rulna.  even  before  peace  is  declared,  oom- 
paratlvely  a  small  and  shrunken  state, 
shrunken,  yes.  because  Soviet  Ruaala.  with 
the  approbation  of  Poland's  allies.  Great 
Britain  und  the  United  etates.  had  seleed  and 
holds  the  eastern  half  of  Poland,  and  has 
proclaimed  It  to  be  an  integral  part  of  her 
vast  domain  under  the  guise  that  she  must 
have  the  boundaries  of  June  1941. 

Why  do  the  Allies  countenance  and  par- 
ticipate in  Russia's  sinister  designs  toward 
Poland?  It  Is  wholly  obvious  that  Russia 
Is  determined  to  have  Poland  emerge  from 
the  ruins  of  war  weakened  to  such  degree 
that  she  will  be  utterly  unable  to  defend 
her  renascent  national  freedom  and  territo- 
rial integrity  in  the  future,  and  that  she  will 
become  easy  prey  to  Russia's  imperialism. 

During  a  pontifical  high  mass  for  the  vic- 
tims of  Warsaw,  the  Reverend  Monslgnor 
James  Griffiths  said,  and  I  quote: 

"Poland  and  the  Poles  have  unquestion- 
ably vindicated  themselves  as  Invaluable  and 
loyal  allies,  and  they  have  vindicated  their 
rights  to  their  lawful  aspirations — nation- 
hood." It  is  for  this  reason  that  Americans 
and  people  everywhere  who  believe  In  God. 
who  love  Poland,  who  have  even  a  rudimen- 
tary regard  for  natural  Justice  are  today 
appalled  as  they  witness  the  travesty  on 
international  Justice  which  is  being  enacted 
as  Poland  is  pounded  between  the  diplo- 
matic anvil  and  the  imperialistic  hammer, 
in  the  name  of  petu:e.  It  is  all  so  redolent  of 
th^  period  of  Poland's  partitions,  when 
Maria  Theresa  wept  for  Poland  but  with 
each  tear  drop  took  another  mile. 

Poland  has  time  and  again  been  called  the 
bastion  of  western  civilization.     Today  she 
Is    something    infinitely    more — she    is    the 
litmus  test  of  our  war  aims.    If  she  must  of 
necessity  turn  red  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  her  people — and  It  has  become  apparent 
up  to  the  time  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
had  been  convened  that  the  A'lles  sought  to 
have  Poland  turn  red,  and  become  fully  sub- 
servient to  Moscow  rule;  if  Poland  must  sac- 
rifice her  national  sovereignty,  her  national 
aspirations,  her  national   honor   and   Inde- 
pendence to  gratify  and  satisfy  and  appea*e 
the  imperialistic  greed,  then  tnily  has  this 
war  been  fought  In  vain,  and  "all  the  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears."  of  which  Mr.  Churchill 
had  spoken  so  eloquently  at  the  outset  of 
the  war,  shed  not  only  at  Warsaw  but  at 
Dunkerque.  at  El  Alameln,  at  Guadalcanal, 
at  Iwo  Jlma,  and  Okinawa,  will  have  iMcn 
expended  In  vain— and  Poland  and  western 
civilization  will  stand  In  perfect  Juxtapoai- 
tlon.  where  they  were  on  September  1,  18M. 
If  this  should  happen,  then,  as  the  Reverend 
Monslgnor  James  Griffiths  had  furtlier  said, 
and  I  quote:  "The  Atlantic  Charter  must  go 
down  In  history  as  a  pact  made  not  merely 
geographically  but  ideologically  aa  well— at 

sea." 

The  Polish  people  have  hailed  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  8  ma 
a  great  step  forward,  for  under  that  Con- 
stitution the  Poles,  not  unUke  the  Amerlcar- 
people  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  endowed  with  the  right  to  We. 
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liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  And 
today,  with  Poland  once  again  threatened 
with  ertmcticn,  even  powerful  Russia  cannot 
usurp  these  rights,  notwithstanding  anything 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  may  bring  to 
the  Polish  people,  be  that  life  of  partial  or 
complete  servitude  under  a  despotic,  tyranni- 
cal, and  arbitrary  government  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

For  many  weeks  now,  much  of  our  Ameri- 
can press  has  been  In  a  great  make-believe 
campaign  to  sell  to  the  American  people  our 
supposedly  great  diplomatic  triumph  at 
Yalta.  Of  course,  we  won  absolutely  nothing 
at  Yalta,  neither  for  ovrrselves  nor  for  the 
cause  we  are  fighting.  And  the  defenders  cf 
this  triumph,  finding  themselves  out  on  a 
limb,  excuse  this  by  telling  the  American 
people  that  a  perfectionist  attitude  is  as  bad 
as  isolationism.  Indeed,  no  one  expected  per- 
fection We  were  prepared  to  accept  compro- 
mises. But  there  were  no  real  compromises 
At  Yalta:  there  was  surrender,  nothing  else. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  was  desecrated  while 
It  was  praised.  One -half  of  prostrate  Poland 
was  handed  over  to  Soviet  Russia  outright, 
to  be  communlzed  and  absorbed  Into  the 
Soviet  orbit,  without  the  Pol'sh  people  l)€lng 
asked  whether  they  would  like  to  turn  theif 
homes  and  farms,  their  factories  and  stores, 
to  the  coUectlvlst  system  and  their  personal 
liberty  to  the  dictatorship  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Stalin.  And  upon  the  remainder  of  Poland, 
a  Soviet  chosen  government  was  foisted,  with 
full  American  and  British  recognition.  The 
Polish  Government  at  London,  which  had 
organized  and  directed  the  Polish  resistance 
to  the  Nazis,  under  whose  banner  thousands 
cf  Polish  airmen  had  died  over  England  and 
Germany,  which  was  the  acknowledged  or- 
ganizer and  leader  of  the  Polish  underground 
movement,  was  deserted  and  thrown  over- 
board. 

Thank  God  that  at  least  the  Moecow- 
sponsoi^d  so-called  Polish  government  was 
denied  participation  In  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence was  not  a  diplomatic  triumph  for  our 
Government,  but  the  very  synthesis  of  abject 
surrender.  It  Is  pitiful  Indeed  that  on  the 
morning  after  Yalta  we  were  presented  with 
spheres  of  Influence  covering  Central  Exirope. 
Poland  was  betrayed,  Germany  was  to  be  di- 
vided Into  three  parts,  and  the  Russians  were 
to  ho!d  sway  In  the  Balkans. 

What  destiny  Is  planned  for  the  people  of 
the  54  small  nations  of  the  world?  Certainly 
the  American  people  axe  entitled  to  know 
this.  Have  we  any  fear  of  war  with  any 
of  these  small  nations?  Only  the  Big  Three 
can  and  will  once  again  precipitate  the  world 
Into  another  maelstrom  of  destruction  if 
Russia  Is  not  checked  In  her  imperialistic 
designs  In  Europe.  That  Soviet  Russia  is 
even  now  laying  the  foundation  for  a  major 
war  by  her  seizure  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Poland  Is  now  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a 
doubt. 

Whether  Soviet  Russia's  determination  to 
retain  seized  Polish  territory  as  her  own  is 
aimed  towards  security,  as  she  claims,  rather 
than  territorial  lmF>erlallsm,  which  Is  ob- 
vious. Is  at  the  moment  not  at  Issue.  But  It 
should  be  born  In  mind  that  beyond  argu- 
ments and  theories  are  hard  facts,  and  the 
will  of  the  Polish  people  to  preserve  their 
birthright  is  a  hard  fact. 

The  magnificent  spirit  displayed  by  the 
Polish  people  In  the  face  of  oppression  and 
the  spirit  that  emanates  from  the  hearts  of 
Poles  and  Americans  of  Polish  birth  who  ara 
now  fighting  In  American  columns  against 
•  common  foe  Is  a  gleaming  flash  of  that 
resolve  that  lifts  the  hearts  of  men  and 
nations  and  springs  from  the  spiritual  foun- 
dations of  life  Itself.  The  Poles  are  experi- 
encing an  ordeal  which  by  far  exceeds  any- 
thing that  can  be  pointed  to  In  the  darkest 
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Mr.  REED  of  New 
under  leave  to  extend 
RecO'.d,  I  include  the 
ment  presented  for  th< 
ation  of  Textiles,  Inc., 
on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  manufacturers  of 
yarn  fabrics  respectfully 
sltlon  to  H.  R.  2652.  to 
of  the  President  under 
Tariff  Act  cf  1930,  as 
so  doing  also  record  their 
that  section  350  not  be 
Its  original  or  proposed 
that  the  flexible  tariff  pr 
by  section  336  of  the 
originally  enacted. 

This  statement  Is 
the  rayon  and  synthetic 
facturers,  members  of 
tlon    of    Textiles,    Inc 
members  of  the  federation 
percent   of   the    rayon 
fabrics   made   in    the 
operate  textile  mlUs  In 
York.   Pennsylvania,   New 
Virginia,    North    CaroUni 
and  Georgia.     The  mills 
former  members  of  the 
America,     Inc.,    and    th« 
Weavers'  Association, 
of  this  group  In  1944  was 
lion  yards  of  fabric,  of 
percentage  is  going  into 
m:nt  for  the  armed 
million  and  a  quarter  em 
textile  manufacturing 
the  rayon  weaving  mills 
total  $143,000,000  annual!  r 
one   In   which   the   Indlv^l 
the  major  part  In  the 

This  group  Is  conscious 
of  maintaining  a  liberal 
tional    trade.     The   textil 
tlcularly  conscious  of  this 
haps,  the  most 
tries.     It  Is  found  in  n 
where  there  Is  any  Indust 
majority  of  cases  it  will 
industry    to    be    revived 
countries. 

Continuation  of  section 
Act,  however,  in  its 
potential   power  of  c: 
textile  industry.     The 
dustry  is  sufficiently  lmp< 
of  employment  to  a 
workers  In  many  localltle^ 
wide   area  and  as  an 
economic  life  of  this 
ered  as  a  major  means  of 
people  of  the  United  States 
portance.  from  the  vlewpol 
conditions,  Is  the  American 
contribution  to  national 
articles  of  clothing  and 
of  the  servicemen  are 
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products  of  the  textile  Industry,  but  In  this 
war  we  manufacturers  of  synthetic  materials 
have  not  only  provided  materials  for  clothing, 
but  have  seen  whole  new  chapters  of  military 
action  made  possible  by  the  development  of 
special  synthetic  textiles  In  this  country. 
The  Industry  was  able  to  provide  these  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  fabric  In  the  time  of  need 
only  because  It  had  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  in  the  United  States  in 
competition  with  the  longer  established  tex- 
tile Industries  of  other  countries  of  the  world. 
That  opportunity  was  through  the  use  of 
tariffs  on  imported  goods  tliat  would  com- 
pensate In  part  lor  the  vast  dlfferenca  in  wages 
paid  in  this  country  and  others.  For  e.xam- 
ple.  wages  paid  to  the  American  textile 
worker  are  from  3  to  10  times  those  received 
In   other  countries. 

Without  that  American  synthetic  fabric 
Industry,  the  armed  forces  of  this  and  other 
countries  would  have  found  themselves 
without  parachutes  for  men.  supplies,  and 
bombs;  without  tire  cord  for  use  with  syn- 
thetic rubber;  without  vermin-proof  netting 
for  Jungle  use;  without  bullet-proof  gaso- 
line tanks;  life-raft  sails;  decontamination 
cloth  for  chemical  warfare;  and  without 
many  other  wartime  specialties  made  from 
rayon  and  synthetic  yarns.  The  ability  of 
those  manufacturers  to  supply  fabrics  to 
meet  uses  specified  by  the  armed  forces  Is  a 
factor  In  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  that  will  be  vouched  for  by  the  Air 
Corps,  the  Navy,  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
and  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemical  Warfare,  and  many  other 
procurement  agencies. 

Our  opposition  to  H.  R.  2652  and  to  the 
present  section  350  of  the  tariff  act  Is  based 
on  the  following  reasons: 

the  economic  conditions  for  which  section 
350  was  originally  enacte3  no  longer 
e::ist 

Its  original  purpose,  as  stated  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  section  Is  no  longer  tenable. 
The  purpose  says  that  It  Is  "a  means  of  assist- 
ing in  the  present  emergency  In  restoring  the 
American  standard  of  living.  In  overcoming 
domestic  luiemployment  and  the  present 
economic  depression.  In  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  American  public,  and 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  better 
relationship  among  various  branches  of 
American  agriculture,  Industry,  mining,  and 
commerce."  Since  the  war  we  have  seen  the 
American  standard  of  living  rise  to  new 
heights.  There  Is  no  domestic  unemploy- 
ment nor  at  present  an  economic  depression. 

A   FLEXIBLE  TARIFF   NEEDS    A   KNOWN   MEAStJRlNO 
STICK   FOR  FAIR   ADMINISTRATION 

Where  there  is  need  for  an  adjustment  of 
tariffs  to  permit  freer  importation  of  prod- 
ucts from  another  country,  that  adjustment 
should  be  based  on  a  careful  Investigation 
as  to  costs  of  production  in  the  countries 
concerned.  The  adjustment  should  be  made 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  proved 
needed  after  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  of  relative  costs  of 
production  between  the  domestic  article 
under  consideration  and  the  foreign  article. 
Only  where  the  results  of  such  investigation 
show  that  the  existing  duties  do  not  equalize 
the  difference  In  cost  of  production  shall 
there  be  an  adjustment  of  rates.  The  system 
of  change  of  duties.  Incorporated  in  section 
336  of  th?  Tariff  Act  of  1930  Is  the  system  that 
we  consider  the  only  equitable,  safe  method 
of  adjusting  rates. 

RATR  ADJUSTMENTS  SHOULD  APPLY  ONLY  TO 
COUNTRY  TO  WHICH  ORIGINAL  CONSIDERATION 
WAS  GIVEN 

Moreover,  the  adjustment  should  apply 
only  to  the  particular  country  or  countries 
whose  costs  were  Investigated.  The  stand- 
ard of  living  varies  widely  In  the  world.     For 
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example,  an  adjustment  of  duty  agreed  upon 
for  Great  Britain  with  a  relatively  high 
standard  of  living  and  wage  scale  should  not 
be  applicable  to  China  with  a  lower  wage 
scale, 

SIASS  PRODUCTION  OF  AMERICAN  TEXTILES  FOR 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE  IS  THREATENED  BY  PRESENT 
METHOD  OF   INTERNATIONAL   BARGAINING 

No  single  Industry  In  this  country  should 
be  considered  expendable  on  the  interna- 
tional trading  counter.  The  textile  Industry 
appears  to  be  lair  prey  In  such  negotiations. 
Because  the  worker  plays  so  vital  a  part  In 
production  of  each  yard  of  fabric,  every  yard 
Imported  has  a  direct  bearing  or  the  dally 
wage  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  American 
textile  workers. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  developed  to 
a  high  degree  mass  production  of  textiles  for 
the  population   at  large— not  the  cheapest, 
not  tue  most  e::penslve.  but  the  finest  me- 
dium-priced   and    usable    textiles    anywhere. 
The   clothing   and   home   decoration   use   of 
textiles    In    this   country,   compared   to   the 
quality  and  amount  used  elsewhere  In  the 
world.   Indicate   the   high   degree   of   success 
the  industry  has  achieved  in  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  American  consumers.    Our  domes- 
tic consumption  of   textiles   Is  part  of  our 
higher  standard  of  living.     However,  textile 
manufacturing  efficiency  Is  not  necessarily  a 
monopoly  of  the  United  States.     From  the 
post-war   competitive   standpoint,   we   know 
we  will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of  not 
only    our    old    competitors.    Great    Britain. 
Fiance,    Switzerland.    Czechoslovakia,    Italy, 
etc.,    but    the    many    new    countries,    South 
America,  for  example,  who  have  had  a  chance 
to  see  American  machinery  and  to  use  Amer- 
ican textiles.     They  will  soon  sectire  similar 
machinery  either  through  their  own  highly 
skilled  textile  machinery  engineers  or,  as  is 
Indicated  by  recent  visits  from  British  mis- 
sions of  both  cotton  and  synthetic  fiber  men 
through  the  purchase  of  American  machinery. 
Furthermore,  in  contrast  to  our  heavy  con- 
sumption  of  our  own  textile  products,  the 
low^r  standard  of  living  In  other  countries 
forces  them  to  export  a  large  percentage  cf 
their  output. 

TARIFF  RATES  ADJUSTMENT  MUST  CONSIDER  REL- 
ATIVE COSTS  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  EFFECT  ON 
I  fRGE  GROUPS  OF  AMERICAN   WORKERS 

Wages  are  the  major  item  In  textile  cost  of 
operation  whether  in  the  United  States  of 
America  or  In  Russia.  From  pre-war  experi- 
ence the  Industry  knows  that  the  big  advan- 
tage for  the  foreign  manufacturer  Is  the 
great  disparity  In  wages,  and  the  much  lower 
standard  of  living  that  exists  abroad. 

During  this  war,  the  American  textile  work- 
er's weges  have  risen  rapidly.  In  1939,  the 
aveiage  weekly  earnings  for  rayon  and  silk 
workers  were  $15.78.  In  November  1944  that 
average  had  risen  to  $30.04  or  approximately 
100  percent.  This  trend  Is  one  that  progres- 
sive manufacturers  welcome  and  Intend  to 
continue.  If  they  can.  Such  a  general  rise 
In  the  American  textile  worker's  economic 
position,  however,  makes  all  the  more  marked 
the  wide  disparity  between  his  income  and 
that  of  his  foreign  fellow  textile  worker. 
Before  the  war.  this  difference  ranged  from 
8  to  10  times  the  foreign  worker's  vragcs. 
After  the  war.  the  difference  will  undoubtedly 
be  even  more  marked.  Tlie  danger  to  his 
economic  welfare  must  be  apparent  If  these 
differences  are  not  kept  In  mind  during  Inter- 
national trade  negotiations. 

We  advocate,  therefore  most  urgently  that 
adjustments  of  tariff  rates  be  subject  to  the 
type  of  Investigation  on  cost  of  production 
which  unfortunately  section  350  does  not 
require.  It  Is  true  that  the  President  Is  un- 
dei  obligation  to  hold  a  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  final  consummation  of  a  trade  pgree- 
ment  and  that  he  is  also  instructed  to  "seek 
Information  and  advice  '  from  the  Tariff 
Commission.    But  we  believe  that  the  com- 


ing years  need  a  more  definite  and  specific 
provision  that  duties  shall  not  be  Increased 
or  decreased  until  the  costs  of  production  in 
the  countries  to  be  affected,  are  carefully 
checked  by  an  experienced  agency  wUCh  as  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  Section 
336  of  the  tariff  act  provides  such  a  method 
of  procedure. 

ANT  RENEWAL  OF  SECTION  350  SHOULD  BE 
LIMITED  TO  1  YEAR  ON  EMEBG^J*CY  GROUNDS 
ONLY 

If,  from  the  emergency  viewpoint,  Congress 
wishes  to  give  the  President  something  to 
work  with  In  the  pending  discussions  with 
Allied  National  representatives  and  for  that 
reason  wishes  to  extend  tiiC  present  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement  Act,  section  350,  then  we 
urgently  recommend  that  the  extension  be 
limited  to  1  year  only.  Under  present  war- 
time conditions,  we  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  textile  industry  of  this  country 
will  have  to  provide  employment  for  return- 
ing war  veterans  and  returning  textile  work- 
ers from  war  industries.  The  textile  Industry 
as  the  country's  second  largest  peacetime 
employer  among  the  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries has  a  major  stake  In  that  program. 
Therefore,  It  Is  advisable  to  us  that  a  law 
affecting  employment,  as  does  the  reclpro- 
cal-trade-agreement  provision,  should  be 
continued  only  for  a  comparatively  short 
period. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  more  specific 
method  of  adjusting  duties,  in  section  336, 
and  thus  give  American  Industry  a  chance 
to  know  what  they  have  to  measure  up 
lo  In  competing  with  corresponding  Indus- 
try In  ether  countries.  That  competition 
affects  only  the  million  and  a  quarter  people 
directly  employed  In  the  textile  Industry  (en 
a  peacetime  basis)  but  a'so  the  small  busi- 
nessmen, the  many  thousands  of  people  em- 
ployed In  service  Industries  that  depend  upon 
tlie  incomes  of  those  workers  In  the  hundreds 
of  large  and  small  communities  In  which 
textile  plants  are  located.  Other  nations 
should  b3  given  a  chance  to  supply  us  with 
what  they  can  produce  but  not  to  the  extent 
cf  injuring  the  operation  of  the  correspond- 
ing industry  in  the  United  States  and  thus 
undermining  the  standard  of  living  of  many 
thousands  of  working  people,  disrupting  local 
trade  and  community  Interests  and  endan- 
gering the  national  security  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. 

B.\SE    RATES    SHOtTLD    NOT    BE    CHANCED 

Furthermore,  If  section  350  Is  renewed,  It 
should  certainly  not  be  amended  so  as  to 
make  January  1,  1945,  the  base  period  for 
adjustment  of  rates.  We  do  not  know  as 
yet  the  effect  cf  rate  adjustments  already 
made  In  reciprocal  trade  agreements  previ- 
ously signed.  These  adjustments  have  never 
opsrated  In  a  normal  world  market.  They 
came  Into  being  when  the  major  European 
textile  countries  were  In  the  throes  of  war 
preoaration. 

What  they  will  mean  In  peacetime  opera- 
tions such  as  the  years,  cannot  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  records  from  1937  to  date.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  if  It  Is  deemed  nec- 
essary, for  reasons  of  national  policy  to  re- 
new the  reciprocal -trade  agreements  proce- 
dure at  this  time,  there  should  be  no  pyra- 
miding of  changes  above  the  £0  percent  orig- 
inally contemplated.  The  use  of  January  1, 
1945,  as  a  base  period  would  have  this  re- 

iUlt. 

CONCLUSION 

We  are  In  hearty  accord  with  Mr.  Roose- 
vlt's  statement  in  his  message  to  Congress 
o:  March  26,  1945,  on  this  subject  that 
"•  •  •  we  cannot  succeed  In  building 
a  peaceful  world  unless  we  build  an  eco- 
nomically healthy  world."  We  believe  that 
the  present  standard  of  living  of  American 
workers  should  be  protected  If  we  are  not  to 
find  them  the  first  victim  of  an  economically 
unhealthy    world.      The    Reciprocal    Trade 


Agreements  Act,  either  in  Its  present  form  or 
In  the  proposed  form,  does  not  give  the 
American  worker  or  his  employer  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  challenge  of  sub- 
standard wage  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  we  are  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
healthy  economically,  we  must  observe  the 
greatest  care  in  seeing  that  the  products  of 
those  substandard  wages,  all  other  costs  of 
production  being  equal,  shall  not  be  given 
the  encouragement  of  unfairly  low  rates  of 
duty  so  as  to  permit  use  of  American  mar- 
kets as  a  dumping  ground. 

The  answer  Is  elimination  of  section  350 
of  the  tariff  act.  and  reinstatement  of  sec- 
tion 336.  now  Inapplicable  to  any  products 
covered  by  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Irene  Blunt,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
the  National   Federation  of   Tex- 
tiles, Inc.,  New   York,  N.  Y.;    on 
behalf    of    the    tariff    committee: 
Paul  Whltln,  Paul  Whltln  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Northbrldge,  Mass., 
West   Warwick.   R.   I.,   chairman; 
G.  H.  Conze,  Susquehanna  Mills, 
Inc.,    Sunbury.    Pa.,    Randleman, 
N.  C.  Phllmont,  N.  Y.;   Franklyn 
D.    Griffin,    Cheney    Bros.,    Man- 
chester,   Conn.;     John    J.    Gold- 
smith, Hess,  Goldsmith  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Kingston,     Pa.,     Plymouth,     Pa., 
V.'ilkes-Barre,   Pa.;    R.   G.   Emery, 
Dunean    Mills,    Greenville,    S.   C, 
Watts  Mills,  Inc.,  Laurens,  S.  C, 
Aragon-Baldwin  Mills,  Rock  Hill, 
8.  C,  Vlctor-Monaghan  Co.,  Inc.. 
Greenville.    S.    C;    O.    D.    Frost, 
Crompton     -     Shenandoah       Co., 
Waynesboro,   Va.,   West   Warwick, 
R.   I..   Griffin.   Ga.;    A.   B.   Sibley. 
Judson    Mills,    Greenville,    S.    C, 
Abbeville  Mills  Corporation,  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C,  Laurens  Cotton  Mills, 
Laurens,  S.  C;   William  G.  Lord, 
ex -officio.  Galey  &  Lord,  Inc.,  sell- 
ing  agent    lor    Cramerton     Mills, 
Inc.,  Cramerton.  N.  C,  and  Aber- 
foyle.  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.,  Chester, 
Pa. 
May  11,  1945. 


America's  Share  in  the  Total  Out-of- 
Country  Purchases  of  All  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Trading  Nations  of  the  World 
Grows  Smaller  Under  the  So-called 
Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram. Instead  of  Expanding  It,  Our 
Foreign  Trade  Is  Now  Threatened  With 
Extinction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18,  1945 
Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  so  many  times  assured  by  earnest 
advocates  of  the  so-called  reciprocal- 
trade  agreement  program  that  our  trade 
opportunities  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
were  constantly  improving  under  its 
beneficent  influence,  that  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  study 
of  various  more  important  foreign  mar- 
kets to  ascertain  just  how  America  has 
fared  in  each  of  them,  first,  under  the 
bumper-protective  tariff  years  of  1928 
to  1929.  inclusive,  second,  under  the  de- 
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pression  years  from  1930  to  1934.  in- 
clusive, and  third,  under  the  trade-agree- 
ment years  from  1935  to  1938.  inclusive. 

Accoroing  to  figures  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  League  of  Nations  sources, 
it  is  revealed  that  in  nearly  all  of  the 
countries  of  the  world,  our  share  in 
those  markets  has  dwindled,  the  lowest 
figure  u:>ually  appearing  during  the  years 
that  reciprocal  trading  has  been  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Can  we  infer  from  this 
that  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  has 
served  us  well?  Well,  let  the  figures 
speak  tor  themselves. 

Unanimous  consent  of  the  membership 
having  been  granted,  I  hand  the  results 
of  these  studies  to  the  Public  Printer 
to  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  part  of  my  in- 
stant remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tabulations  to  which 
I  have  just  referred  are  the  following: 

Value  of  total  imports  for  specified  foreign 
countries  and  the  proportion  coming  from 
trie  United  States 

rViJua   of  feures  in   tbounnds  oi   doUarr — old  goM, 
IWR-S?.  irclosivr:  curremy.  1933-38) 


Value  of 

total 
imports 

Per- 
cent 

Imports 

from 

United 

States 

Per- 

CCLt 

TNrrCb   KINGDOM 

J>rotective-tari(f 
Tram: 

1925. 

1«7 

NS3L 

»». 

6.030.925 
5.W.067 

5.M4.873 

100 
100 
100 
100 

l.ll?.r05 
974.208 
917.  <*0 
952.083 

18.4 
1(>.4 
15.7 
IRO 

ATcrage....... 

It;.  6 

ThedMnsioB  years: 

5,0MlS06 
S.  cot.  130 
%46f,354 
1.784.334 
3,081^815 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

748, 131 
472.689 
293.772 
42^.  716 
413.001 

14.7 

nu 

12.  t 

mo. 

II. 9 

ion 

11.2 

1904. 

11.2 

AreraKe. ...... 

1Z2 

Trade-agrremeot 
mi. 

IflM. 

HST  

■t   . 

S.  081.  564 

4. 495, 847 

100 
100 
100 
100 

420. 015 
463,785 
.'«M.  137 
576.854 

11.3 
10.9 
11.  1 

12.8 

Arance.... 

11.5 

HALT 

PrateetlTe-tariff 

MB 

ISW 

iw 

n» 

1.0(W,«J8 
1.051.340 

1.  i.'a.ci,^ 

I.  12P.  381 

ICO 
100 
1110 
100 

?1«.  141 

204,237 
211.198 
187.  259 

21  6 
19.4 
IS.  3 
If.  7 

Avcraf*....i_. 

.       1 

19 

'                                                                  ' 

The  (*eoression  jrars: 

ijao_ 

l«l 

i«a.    

912,432 
006,603 
424.136 
065.136 
657,146 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

] 

133;.  497 
00.137 
56.850 
98,267 
82.  OW 

14.6 
11.3 
13.  4 

isas . 

14  9 

IZI 

ATWi«e 

1 

1     13.3 

Trade  acreemeot 
years: 

was. 


1«7 


ATerafe 


rKA.XCB 


642.440 
44C.361 
738,530 
501.021 


WO 
100 
100 
100 


72.r07 
6S.270 

n.9as 

»1406 


11.3 
14.8 
11.0 
11.8 


iza 


ProteetiTt-tariff 

TMTS: 

JMO.... 

1«7_ 


Artnca. 


1.931. 917 
2. 077. 444 
2.  K4, 674 
X  284.  757 


100 
100 
100 
100 


253.350 

243.  r83 
281.371 


13.1 
13L8 

II. 6 
12.3 
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TO  THE  CON( 

Value  of  total  imports 
countries  and  the  pro  ► 
the  United  States— Ck  i 

1  Value  of  f\(rnres  In  thcnsai 
U26-C2.  fncIuai%o;  ei  i 

GIRESSIONA 

or  specified  foreign 
ortion  coming  from 
itlnued 

ia  ct  dollars— old  fo'd, 
Tency,  1433-38] 

Value  ( 

toUl 

import 

Per- 
cent 

fir  ports 

from 

United 

states 

Per- 
cent 

ra  A  KCK— continued 

Tbe  depression 
yaan: 

1930. 

1931 

1932 

1W3 

1934. 

2.C58.4: 
1.654.41 
1.188.41 

1.885.7! 
11.517.21 

100 

100 
KiO 
100 
100 

241.  r07 
148.979 
113.C64 
184. ««« 
143.872 

11.7 
9.0 
9.7 

10.3 
9.4 

ATcnw 

10. 0 

Trade-acreement 
jArs: 

1935.._ 

1936 

19!I7 

IMS.    

1.284.  a 

1.  .'sao,  H 

1.701.71 
1,336,U 

100 
100 
100 

100 

1  in,  032 
151.  123 
161.914 
153, 126 

9.9 

9.5 

11.4 

ATcrace. ...... 

9.8 

CAXADA 

Protective-tariff 
jrars: 
1936 

C2T,  .■!; 

ti,cai,M 

1.  M«,9J 
1.2t>5,6; 

ICO 
100 
100 
100 

609,720 
687, 023 
719,436 
868.012 

6.'?.7 

1927 

C6.  6 

1928 

C4.8 

ly29 

C8.5 

Average . 

67  4 

i                ' 

The    depression 
years: 

1930 

1931 

1,  :48,  r 

106.  f.l 
452.01 
401.2! 
511.2; 

ICO 
ICO 
100 
ICO 
100 

f  47, 442 

im.  <07 

263.  f  49 
217. 291 
291.  775 

C7.8 
£4.4 

1932 

58.2 

1933 

.'4  I 

1934 

57  0 

Aver^>e 

fO.3 

1 

Trade-agreement 
J  ears: 

IC35 

19.Ki 

:44.7: 

C32.8f 

t08.r/ 
fTxs; 

ICO 
IW) 
100 
100 

208,  .'09 
2C8. 127 
4911.  UK) 
421,  .'21 

56.6 
f8.  1 
CO  6 

1937 

1938 

6Z0 

Average....... 

59  4 

, 

KKTBCBLA.^DS 

Protective-tariff 
years: 
1933 

979.2: 

1.(122,3^ 
1,078,<.5 
1.  106, 42 

100 
lU) 
100 
ICO 

103.  445 

107,  bra 

106.796 
109.400 

10  5 

1927 

10.  5 
9.8 
9.8 

192S 

1929 

Average 

10  1 

19:10 

972.13 
760^87 
M2,.'7 
822.15 
600.62 

100 
ICO 
100 
100 
100 

f4.f43 
59,547 
34.450 
!-2.f« 
46,633 

8  7 

1931 

1932 

1933 

7.8 
6.2 
6.  4 

1934 

6  6 

-\verage...    ..^ 

7  1 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
193.S 

«?,75; 

647. 3» 
85.1. 3r>i 
778. 2S( 

ICO 

,    100 

100 

100 

4.3,883 
46.015 
75.052 
84.367 

6  9 

1936 

7  1 

1937 

8  7 

1938 

10  8 

Average 



1 

8.3 

BKLOIVM 

Protective-tariff 
ywrs: 

1926 

1927 

1938 

1929.._ 

751,  28- 
808. 28( 
888,  K£ 
I9a341 

100 
100 
100 
100 

85,575 
88,971 
86,119 
14.702 

11.3 

11.0 

9.6 

9.5 

Average 



1 

10.3 

The  depression  years: 
1930 

r64,43( 
666, 2« 
456.  i9> 
716,  £« 
638. 1» 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

{6,  .747 
58,447 
39,543 
67,208 
46.529 

9.9 

nsi 

8.7 

i«a 

MW..„ 

M34 

8.8 
9.3 
7.2 

ATWMi. 



! i 

1 
1 

10.7 

t              t 

Value  of  total  imports  for  specified  foreign 
countries  and  the  proportion  coming  from 
the  United  States — Continued 

[Value  of  fljrures  in  thousands  of  dollarr— old  gold, 
190-32,  inclusive;  currency,  1933-38] 


Valne  of 

total 
imiiorts 

Per- 
cent 

Imports 

from 

Unite«l 

futcs 

rer- 
un! 

• 

BELGiCM-continued 

Trade-agreement 
years: 

1935 

19« 

19K7 

1983 

630.  r32 
730.641 
927.  762 
763,  518 

100 
lU) 
100 
100 

47,7r6 
49,912 
79.916 

7,5 

6.0 

8.6 

11.0 

Average....... 

; 1 

8.5 

1 

DENMARK 

rrotective- tariff 
years: 
1926    _ 

424.  e."* 

444.  163 
46.S.  231 
480.677 

IIKI 
I'W 
100 

68.923 
67.221 
aO.hbO 
61.071 

16  3 

1927 

I.\l 

1928.... 

i:t.o 

1929 

13.3 

Average .... 

1     14.4 

The     depression 
year?: 
1930    

463.409 
367. 9C1 
214.  S29 
320. 1^7 
304.697 

100 

100 
1(10 
100 
100 

1 

52.059 

38.708 
Ifi.  479 
19,  220 
18.509 

11.2 

1U31 

1832.. „ 

ia5 

7.8 

1933 

6.0 

1934      

6.0 

Avera5»  ...... 

.^ 1 

8  2 

Trade-agreement 
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1S«5   

291.082 
329.736 
3f-9.  385 
354.738 

100 

100 

100 
100 

l.\283 
17. 5.32 
10,  CI  7 
27.920 

5  2 

1936 

19C7 

1338..„ 

5.3 
5.2 
7.8 

Average....... 

5.8 

SWEDE.H 

Protective-tariff 
yesrs: 

1936 

1927 

1928..„ 

1929 

39^f73 
424.  7«8 
457.  732 
477.  784 

100 

1«J 

100 

100 

M.3.'.4 
63.«<28 
67.  474 
70,057 

13.3 
12.6 
14.7 
14.6 

Average....... 

i.r  8 

The  depression  years: 

19*1 

1031 

44.%  4f  3 
36.3.448 
213.303 
320.  141 
339.  MJO 

ino 
100 

100 

100 
100 

fl.430 
44.977 
23.058 
32.9.53 
39.il2 

1.3.7 
12.3 

1932 

10.8 

iy:« 

la  2 

1934 

11.7 

Average....... 

11.7 

^ 

Trade-agreement 
ye.ars: 
yxvi 

373,  OHl 
418.3^8 
541.20.5 
624.  579 

ICO 

100 
100 

47.729 
64.0i-4 
74.932 
fe5.2C4 

12  7 

19.36 

1937 

1S38.._ 

129 
I.IR 

Average 

13.9 

mriTZKRLAXD 

Protcrtive-tarifi 
years: 
l«3ij 

455,636 
4ti2,490 
512,171 
515.785 

100 
100 
100 
100 

86.  252 
42.  iM 
47,ra2 
46,  i7;t 

7.9 

1927 

8  7 

1928 

9  1 

1929 

8.9 

Average.. 

8.6 

The-   depression 
years: 
1930 

487.527 
427,458 
33<l,  147 
506,458 
457, 166 

100 
100 
leo 
100 
100 

3*',.'528 
31,  o7i» 
22.1K3 
29.483 
24. 574 

Swl 

7.3 

6.7 
5.8 
5.3 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Average 

&6 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
1935 

408,336 
368.  (V;5 
412.227 
363,322 

100 

100 
ICJ 

100 

22.592 

20,i62 
28,r44 

2^,648 

5.5 
5.6 
7.0 
7.8 

193J 

1937 

1938 

ATcrage....... 

6.4 

L. 
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Value  of  total  imports  for  specified  foreign 
countries  and  the  proportion  coming  from 
the  United  States — Continued 

I  Value  of  figure    in   thousands  of  Collars— tld  fold, 
192IV-32.  inclusive;  currency,  1933-38) 


Value  of 

total 
imports 

Per 
cent 

Imports 
from 

Inited 
SUtes 

Per- 
cent 

AROENTINA 

rrolectivc-tarifl 
years: 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1939      

757,931 
K.\  103 
807.256 
820,018 

100 
KJO 
100 
100 

186,880 
209.  757 
187, 439 
216,112 

24.0 

25.4 
23.2 
26.3 

Average 

1 

29.7 

The  depresaJon  years: 
jgi) 

618.  217 
344.702 
215.  ()34 
484.911 
602.360 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

136,204 
54,420 
28,968 
61,537 
44,  782 

22.0 

igai 

15.7 

J933    

13.4 

1033           

1Z6 

1034 

14.8 

Average 

15.7 

Trade-agreement 
years: 

1935 

1096 

334,099 
:«8,197 
469,  (*2 
43a  374 

IOC 
100 
100 
100 

46,564 
56,512 
76,824 
75,960 

14.3 
14.5 

1937 

16.3 

1938    

17.6 

Average 

1     15.6 

BRAZIL 

Protective  tariff 
years: 
ly.fj       

390,682 
387. 542 
442,290 
416,t>26 

100 
100 
100 
100 

114,638 

■    111,180 

117.  .511 

125.  552 

29.3 

1927 

28.6 

1928 

26.5 

1929 

30.  1 

Average 

28.6 

The    depression 
years: 
1930 

251.011 
132,230 
108.131 
3i:<.  970 

207,738 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

60,638 
b3,  212 
32,532 
6<-.,034 
49,045 

24.1 

1881 

Z5.1 

1982 

20.0 

1P33         

21.0 

1934 

23.6 

Average 

1 

24.7 

Trade-agreement 
years; 

l'.«,5 

jy36 

224,796 
246,718 
330,554 
295,369 

100 
100 
100 
100 

52.328 
54.661 
76, 410 
71,  518 

23.2 
2^1 

1937., 

2;i.  I 

1938 

24.2 

Average 

,1     23.1 

CERMANT 

Protective-tariff 
yecrs: 

192li 

1927       

2, 280, 3S6 
3, 380,  .587 
3. 340,  700 
3.201,081 

2.475,C48 
1.002.LIO 
1.111, .560 
1.694.199 

1.  752. 600 

1.674.187 

l.»:«t.  707 

2.  198.  rM 
2.430.C02 

100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

.381,  528 
492,  G45 
483,452 
425, 67t 

311,272 
1S.S,520 
140,968 
194.  573 
146.743 

96.891 

93.581 
li;i.506 
182. 562 

l&O 
14.5 

H»28       

14.4 

1U29 

1X2 

The  depression 
vears: 
IKin 

12.: 

1931  

11.7 

1?!:!2. 

1933 

l'W4 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
19,;5       

12.6 
11.4 

8.3 

5.7 

1936 :.... 

1W7    

.5.5 
5.1 

1938 

7.5 

JAPAV 

Protective-tariff 
years: 

1926 

1927 

19ai 

1929 

.  1.130.271 
.  1,03:<.  137 
.  1,019.310 
.  1,021.CS7 

100 
100 
lUl 
100 

320,504 
319. 394 
2<J0.311 
310,519 

2S.6 
30.9 
2S.4 
29.5 

Average 



.      29.3 

The  depression  years 
1930 

■      763. 595 
.      tHhi.  9'-'9 
402. 3S4 
.      6:.3. 3.^.5 
.      678.282 

100 

mo 

110 
100 
10>) 

218,739 
168,954 
143,325 
211,276 
22«,663 

28.6 

1931 

1932 

KTiS 

1934 

27.7 
3.5.6 
32  3 
33.7 

Average 

1  — 



31.7 

=."  '" 

Value  of  total  imports  for  specified  foreign 
countries  and  the  proportion  coming  from 
the  United  States — Continued 

lvalue  of  figures  in  thousands  of  (dollars— old  ;old» 
1926-32,  inclusive;  currency,  1933-38] 


Value  of 

total 
imtwrts 

Per- 
cent 

Imports 
from 

United 
Sutes 

Per- 
cent 

JAP  A.N —con. 

Trade-agreement 
years: 
\ms 

1936 

19:^7 

193« 

709,697 

^  02, 076 

l,0»i8,344 

767. 775 

100 
100 
100 
100 

232,  .507 
246,062 
365.502 
260,667 

32.7 
30  6 
33  5 
34.3 

Averase 

32.7 

The  Over-all  Picture  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Education  Program  for 
Returning  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reocrd,  I  include  a  talk 
given  by  Maj.  O.  W.  Price,  Chief,  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Education  Di- 
vision. Veterans'  Administration,  before 
the  State  board  of  vocational  and  adult 
education  and  the  directors  of  local  voca- 
tional schools,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  April 
26,  1945: 

There  Is  no  problem  so  close  to  the  hearts 
of  all  of  the  people  as  concern  over  tbe  wel- 
fare of  the  returning  veterans. 

They  must  be  provided  with  decent  bomea 
In  which  to  live. 

They  must  be  given  Jobs  whereby  they 
may  obtain  the  necessities  and  comforts 
of  life. 

They.  If  previously  employed,  must  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  Jotw  with  promotions 
which  they  missed. 

They  must  be  given  a  chance  to  make  up 
for  lost  educational  opportunities. 

They  must  be  given  credit  for  their  mili- 
tary education  and  experience. 

If  they  return  disabled,  they  must  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  new  skills  and 
new  knowledge  whereby  they  may  become 
useful  citizens. 

The  returning  veterans  will  have  been 
away  for  a  long  time,  they  will  have  been 
busy  fighting  the  most  devastating  war  of 
all  times  against  the  most  ruthless  enemy 
of  all  times.  After  the  hardships  and  suf- 
ferings which  they  have  undergon%,  they  will 
not  be  over  impressed  by  the  problem  of 
post-war  reconstruction.  They  will  be  real- 
istic and  practical;  they  will  expect  that  we 
do  without  too  much  talk  whatever  needs  to 
be  done.  They  will  not  expect  to  find  lack 
of  planning  for  them  while  they  were  away; 
they  will  expect  to  find  the  schools  ready  to 
receive  them  with  courses  suitable  to  their 
needs  and  in  occupations  suitable  for  the 
post-war  period. 

These  men  have  fought  the  good  fight;  they 
have  kept  the  faith.  It  is  up  to  us  to  show 
that  we  ha'-e  kept  faith  with  them.  "Every 
citizen" — to  use  the  words  of  President  Wil- 
son—"Is  endorser  on  the  general  obligation." 
Among  the  endorsers  on  this  general  obliga- 


tion are  the  vocational  schools  of  Wisconsin. 
They  have  had  an  Important  roll  to  play  In 
winning  the  war  and  will  have  a  still  more 
important  role  to  play  after  the  war  is  wen. 
Never  has  a  war  required  so  much  knowl- 
edge ai.o  Skill  as  this  one.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  train  millions  of  workers  in 
how  to  make  new  weapons  and  mUllons  of 
soldier  and  sailors  In  how  to  use  them.  When 
the  Nation's  call  came,  the  schools  Imme- 
diately placed  all  of  their  resources  at  the 
service  of  the  Government.  Many  thou- 
sands were  trained  in  your  fine  vocational 
schools.  Wisconsin's  vocational  schools  lit- 
erally went  to  war  just  as  Wisconsin  factories 
went  to  war.  Your  schools,  like  factories, 
will  be  faced  with  a  problem  of  reconversion. 
There  will  need  to  be  a  retooling  of  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  teaching  In  order  to 
adequately  serve  the  post-war  period.  What 
happened  after  the  last  war  has  little  rela- 
tion to  what  we  may  expect  this  time.  The 
situations  are  not  analogous. 

After  the  last  war  we  had  no  law  providing 
general  educational  benefits  for  all  veterans. 
There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  edu- 
cational levels  of  men  of  World  War  No.  1 
and  World  War  No.  2.  In  World  War  No.  1, 
80  percent  of  the  men  were  in  the  grade- 
school  level  as  compared  with  34  percent  In 
this  war.  and  Wisconsin  would  make  a  still 
better  snowing.  In  the  last  war  4  percent 
were  high-school  graduates;  In  this  war  24 
percent.  In  the  last  war  only  5  percent  were 
college  men  as  compared  with  14  percent  for 
World  War  No.  2. 

A  scientific  sampling  made  by  the  Army 
showed  that  8  percent  of  the  men  In  the 
armed  forces  had  definite  plans  to  enter 
school  in  full-time  attendance  and  that  18 
percent  planned  to  take  \\p  schooling  on  a 
part-time  basis.  Of  those  who  wanted  full- 
time  training.  92  percent  were  single  and 
93  percent  were  under  25  years  of  age. 
Those  who  signified  their  Intention  of  taking 
part-time  training  were  older  men  with  many 
of  them  married  men.  These  were  the  men 
who  prefer  to  work  at  a  Job  and  attend  school 
part  time  or  to  take  training  on  the  job 
where  they  may  receive  training  wages  In 
addition  to  the  subsistence  allowance  pro- 
vided in  Public  Law  No.  346.  A  majority 
of  the  men  who  will  attend  part-time  in- 
struction win  select  vocational  schools,  com- 
mercial schools,  extension  courses,  etc. 

Let  us  take  the  above  figures  and  break 
them  down.     Take  8  percent  of  the  estimated 
13,000.000  veterans  after  the  war,  and   you 
have   1,040.000  who  will  want  training  full 
time.     Take  18  percent,  and  you  will  have 
2.240,000  who  will  want  training  part  time. 
Make  this  sanre  computation  on  Wisconsin's 
estimated  300,000  veterans  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  and  you  have  23,400  veterans  who 
will  want  training  full  time  and  84.000  who 
will  want  training  part  time.     These  figures 
are  startling  when  you  consider  that  there 
undoubtedly  will   be   Increased  civilian   de- 
mands for  education.     V/e  have  never  had 
such  a  situation  before.     Never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  have  we  had  millions 
of  people  eligible  for  education  up  to  the 
college  level  and  beyond  with  all  expenses 
paid.     Heretofore  education  above  the  high- 
school  level  was  generally  dependent  upon 
the   parents'   ability   to  pay   the  bUl.     How 
many    will    take    advantage    of    educational 
opportunities  no  one  knows.     I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  survey  at  this  time  will  ac- 
curately  foretell— it   all    depends   upon   the 
availability  of  Jobs.     The  number  who  take 
training   will   Increase   in  direct   proportion 
to  the  scarcity   of  Jobs.    Thus,  you  see  an 
old-fashioned  revival  In  education  is  in  the 
making.    Schools  should  get  ready  for  it  by 
retooling  of  subject  matter  to  make  It  fit 
changed  conditions,  by  revamping  methods 
of  teaching  so  that  they  will  appeal  to  the 
Interest  of  the  adult  veteran  and  by  stream- 
lining   and    tailoring    to   fit   the   Individual 
needs  of  the  veteran. 
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Thi8  has  b«€n  a  long  war.  These  nren  will 
have  lost  valuable  time  in  their  careers — 
many  will  be  married,  with  family  responsi- 
bilities. I  do  not  believe  that  they  will  tol- 
erate loosely  organized  and  time-consuming 
courses,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  will  want 
well-organized  courses,  clearly  outlined  and 
closely  focused  upon  an  objective.  One  cf 
the  noticeable  traits  of  the  retiornlng  vet- 
erans now  In  training  Is  Impatience  over  hav- 
ing to  wait  so  long  before  they  are  ready  for 
employment.  The  armed  forces,  by  stream- 
lining and  acceleration,  as  well  as  your  own 
experience  In  training  war  workers,  has 
shown  that  men  can  be  trained  in  shorter 
periods  of  time  than  heretofore  was  be- 
lieved. While  such  methods  may  not  seem 
sound  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional 
practices  and  as  applied  to  certain  courses, 
nevertheless,  they  will  have  an  Important 
effect  on  all  educational  policies  in  future 
years. 

Individuals  differ  as  to  ability  and  applica- 
tion. The  time  required  to  complete  a  course 
should  not  be  rigidly  fixed  at  so  many  hours 
or  years  of  education  or  training  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  permit  acceleration  on 
the  basis  of  individual  ability  to  acquire  skill 
and  knowl?dge.  Especially  should  this  be 
true  of  veterans  who,  because  of  maturity 
and  experience,  may  be  expected  to  advance 
much  faatpr  than  the  teen-age  student  or 
trainee.  The  ideal  educational  plan  Is  one 
such  as  we  use  for  the  handicapped  veterans, 
whereby  we  fit  the  individual's  need  on  a 
basts  of  his  education  and  explerence,  abil- 
ity, aptitudes,  interests,  social  adjtistment, 
and  physical  capacity. 

In  getting  ready  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans, schools,  of  course,  should  study  the 
post-war  occupational  needs,  especially 
with  reference  tb  their  local  community. 
The  veteran  generally  has  better  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  in  his  commiinity  where 
he  Is  rooted  through  family  ties. 

Emphasis  In  Wisconsin  in  recent  months 
has  been  in  the  Industrial  field  and  espe- 
cially In  the  metal  trades.  Will  tills  empha- 
sis continue?  One  Important  field  which 
has  been  more  neglected  than  any  other  is 
distributive  education.  Business  leaders 
realize  that  the  dlstributiva  trades  bear  a 
heavy  rcspcnsiblllty  In  making  futxirc  Amer- 
ica prosperous.  This  field  must  furnish  mil- 
lions of  Jcbs  for  veterans.  Many  thousands 
of  veterans,  entirely  too  many.  I  suspect,  will 
want  to  go  Into  business  of  their  own  under 
the  libeial  provisions  of  the  O.  I.  bill.  Statis- 
tics show  that  nearly  50  percent  of  all  new 
businesses  fail  and  that  the  principal  cause 
of  failure  is  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
successfully  operate  the  business.  Practical 
courses  should  be  available  which  will  ap- 
peal to  the  veteran,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  you  are  developing  such  courses. 
Whether  sxich  courses  shoxild  be  2  months.  6 
months.  1  ye«ur,  or  2  years  Is  for  you  to  decide. 
There  arc  other  fields,  of  course,  which  should 
be  empha.slzed.  Some  occupational  fields 
which  appear  better  than  usual  Include: 
Building  and  construction,  retail  merchan- 
dizing, transportation,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ments, teaching,  medicine,  social  work,  and 
the  Jobs  growing  out  of  electricity  and  chem- 
istry. The  veteran  will  expect  sound  advice 
In  keeping  out  of  overcrowded  occupations. 

Many  hundreds  of  veterans  will  take  train- 
ing on  the  Job.  In  many  Instances  the  place 
of  training  ^rlll  be  Insolated  communities  not 
served  by  vocational  schools.  Most  of  these 
men  should  have  related  training.  What 
should  this  related  training  lonsist  of,  and 
how  can  it  be  provided?  This  is  an  im- 
portant problem  affecting  the  vocational 
schools,  the  extension  division  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  superintendent  of  public  In- 
struction. 

With  casuiiltles  exceeding  1.000.000  the  fur- 
nishing of  rehabilitation  training  to  the 
handicapped  veterans  imposes  an  important 
responsibility.  These  veterans  must  ever  and 
always    be    ^iven    first    consideration.      We 
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want  these  men  to  be 
thoroughly   In  order 
ployment   possibilities 
too  narrow  or  too 
satisfactory  for  the 
vocational  schools.  In 
Instruction,  can   be  o: 
helping  to  rehabilitate 
example,  by  assisting 
suitable   housing,   by 
training  opportunities, 
sentiment  among  em 
munlty,  and  In  many 
be  discussed  at  this 
the  housing  situation 
ing  acute  In  some  of 

While  the  vocational 
concerned    with 
should  not  lose  sight  oi 
cation  is  for  citlzenshl  > 
right  of  the  veteran  to 
his  place  In  the 
courses    should     be 
broaden  and  enrich 
to  how  far  the  vocati 
Into  this  phase  of 
decide.     It   Is  highly 
phase  which  was 
Navy.    It  is  a  phase 
the  veteran  may  not 
value. 

Individuals  differ  in 
talent.    Obviously,  th< 
tlonal  planning  is  to  a 
abilities.  Interests,  and 
is  to  design  a  trainini ; 
enable  him  to  realize 
tions.     The    Veterans 
tried  to  make  this  plan 
provide  a  convenient 
established   branch 
Claire,   Green   Bay, 
waukee   where   free 
available  to  all  eligibly 
branch  oflBces  we  utll 
counseling  and  testinj 
verslty  of  Wisconsin 
Eau  Claire  State 
Norberfs  College.     In 
men,  it  should  be 
the  importance  of  this 
that  we  feel   that 
urged  to  take  advan 
ance  before  embarking 
training  program.     Un 
will  get  into  wrong 
ment  and  failure  will 
the  veteran  is  entitled 
guidance  that  modern 
and  are  trying  to  make 

We  should  not  forget 
side  of  education 
are  in  the  armed 
will  want  further 
ber  are  In   training, 
year  women  are  com 
the  business  and  induj 

The   responsibility 
schools  and  training 
proved  for  training 
vested  In  the  Governor 
Is  an  Important 
that  the  education  of 
Is  placed   in  the  hands 
authorities,  and  if  it 
fault  will  be  theirs. 
istratlon  will  not  in 
the  operation  of  the 

In  this  State.  Govembr 
Ignated  an  educational 
composed   of   the 
approving  agency:    Th« 
normal  regents;  the 
Ics.  University  of 
Marquette    University; 
tendent  of  public 
veterans'    recognition 
State   vocational   and 
State  supervisor  of  a 
and  the  chief,  vocation^ 
education  division. 
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trained  broadly  and 
enhance  their  em- 
Courses    which    are 
generally,  are  not 
case.    The 
iddltlon  to  providing 
assistance  to  us  in 
;he  handicapped.    For 
veteran  in  locating 
lelplng   us   to   locate 
by  creating  favorable 
iloyers   in  your  com- 
other  wa3rs  which  will 
Incidentally, 
or  veterans  is  becom- 
;  'our  cities, 
schools  principally  are 
vocationally,    we 
the  fact  that  all  edu- 
It  is  the  duty  and 
equip  himself  to  take 
In  other  words. 
4vailable     which     will 
veteran's  life.     As 
al  schools  should  go 
is  for  you  to 
mportant.     It   Is  one 
by  the  Army  and 
education  In  which 
able  to  see  its  full 
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I  lative  endowment  and 
first  step  In  educa- 
alyze  the  individual's 
needs.    The  next  step 
program  which  will 
lis  talents  and  ambl- 
Admlnlstratlon    has 
possible.     In  order  to 
service,  we  now  have 
at  Madison,  Eau 
in   downtown   Mil- 
v^atlonal    guidance    Is 
veterans.    At  these 
.  under  contract,  the 
services  of  the  Unl- 
ilarquette  University, 
College,  and  St. 
talking  to  you  school 
for  me  to  stress 
lervlce,  except  to  state 
veteran  should  be 
of  vocational  guid- 
on any  education  or 
ess  they  do  so.  many 
xses  and  discourage^ 
result.     We  feel  that 
to  the  best  vocational 
{ sychology  can  provide 
this  possible, 
or  neglect  the  distaff 
thousand  women 
and  many  of  them 
Already  a  num- 
dore  and   more  each 
into  prominence  lu 
rial  world. 

determining   what 
establishments  are  ap- 
u4der  the  G.  I.  bill   Is 
of  each  State.    This 
ity.     This  means 
returning  veteran 
of   the   educational 
not  successful,  the 
Veterans'  Admin- 
way  Interfere  with 
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This  committee  Is  fully  cognizant  of  Its 
responsibility  and  has  taken  appropriate 
steps  to  see  that  the  returning  veteran's  edu- 
cational rights  are  protected.  Inferior 
schools  and  fly-by-nlght  schools,  which  might 
be  set  up  as  a  commercial  venture,  thereby 
short-changing  the  veteran  as  well  as  the 
Government,  are  banned  from  operation  in 
Wisconsin.  Every  shop,  store,  office,  and 
garage  Is  a  potential  training  facility.  With- 
out control,  schools  could  spring  up  over- 
night. Without  proper  administration  and 
control  the  program  could  turn  into  "boon- 
doggling" of  the  worst  kind.  Wisconsin  is  the 
only  State  that  I  know  of  where  the  leaders 
of  the  various  educational  fields,  immedi- 
ately after  the  passage  of  Public,  No.  346, 
got  together  and  are  working  on  9,  program 
for  providing  the  best  possible  education  for 
the  returning  veteran.  This  is  very  Im- 
portant. We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  great 
educational  program  fail  because  of  Inade- 
quate courses  and  poor  training  facilities. 

Recently  the  State  veterans'  recognition 
board  allocated  $25,000  to  the  Governor's 
educational  advisory  committee  to  employ 
four  liaison  officers  who  will  work,  respec- 
tively, with  the  State  vocational  board,  the 
university  extension  division,  the  State  ap- 
prenticeship supervisor,  and  the  State  office 
of  public  Instruction.  These  men  will  help 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  educational 
advisory  committee. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state,  as  I  did  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  retumi':  veteran 
has  placed  upon  all  of  the  schools  a  sacred 
obligation.  The  schools  are  endorsers  on 
that  obligation.  As  public  service  institu- 
tions they  must  give  a  good  account  of  their 
stewardship.  In  this  regard,  I  know  the  vo- 
cational schools  of  Wisconsin  are  going  to 
keep  faith.  Your  schools  are  the  leaders  in 
the  field  of  vocational  education.  With  your 
staff  and  our  staff  working  hand  in  hand,  the 
problem  will  be  easier  and  the  accomplish- 
ments greater. 


British  Imperial  Preference  Plan 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yorlc.  Mr.  Soeaker, 
this  presents  only  one  of  the  discrim- 
inations practiced  against  the  United 
States  by  Great  Britain  under  the 
imperial  preference  plan  by  which  Eng- 
land monopolizes  the  world  trade  by 
bringing  a  population  of  394,235,338 
within  the  orbit  of  her  exclusive  trade. 

The  idea  of  imperial  preference  start- 
ed as  far  back  as  1903  during  the  tariff 
reform  campaign  of  1903.  The  idea  was 
further  developed  in  1915-17.  and  In 
1919  a  decree  of  imperial  preference  was 
instituted.  This  was  on  a  limited  basis 
but  the  principle  had  become  well  estab- 
lished by  this  time. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  Great 
Britain's  future  with  respect  to  the  mo.«;t- 
favored-nation  clause.  It  was  declared 
by  the  Empire  Governments  at  Ottawa. 
that  the  grant  of  Imperial  preference 
must  override  all  considerations  of  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  and  that 
any  such  treaties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  it  should  be  cenounced  forthwith — 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ot- 
tawa, page  11. 
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Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
the  following  tabulation: 

Countries  coming  under  the  British  Imperial 
preference  system  and  population  of  each 

United  Kingdom 47,888,958 

Australia. 7. 177,  590 

New    Zealand - 1,631.414 

Canada 11.  506,  655 

Union  of  South  Africa... 10,708,500 

India    (British,   295.808,722;    na- 
tive states,  93,189.233) 388.997.955 

Newfoundland — 300,  000 

Southern    Rhodesia. ._  1,448,393 

Agreements  with  limited  purpose  and  scope 


71,474 
61,068 


Bahamas 

British  Honduras 

Fiji  Islands 220,787 

Federated  Malay  States 2,212,052 

Bermuda 

V/lndward    Islands 

Leeward   Islands 

Barbados -- — - — - 

British    Guiana 

Jamaica. 1.  241,  420 

Trinidad —       506,  316 


32.451 
262.  006 

97,644 
197,956 
354,219 


RecoTery  Under  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
as  Compared  to  Recovery  Under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Prof^'am 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  loose  talk  to  the  effect 
that  economic  recovery  following  the  de- 
pression was  very  much  more  rapid  un- 
der the  trade-agreements  program  that 
it  might  be  well,  it  occurs  to  me,  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressionm-  Record  a  sta- 
tistical statement  which  has  just  been 
furnished  me  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  which  thu  results  of  their 
study  of  recovery  from  1932,  the  bottom 
year  of  the  depression,  "vO  1938,  the  last 
normal  prewar  trading  j'ear,  is  set  forth 
with  a  break-down  which  reveals  the 
percentage  of  this  recovery  which  oc- 
curred between  1932  and  1935,  inclusive, 
under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill,  and, 
the  percentage  of  recovery  which  oc- 
curred between  1936  and  1938,  inclusive, 
under  the  trade-agreements  program, 
this  with  a  similar  break-down  in  the 
figures  from  1932  to  1939,  inclusive. 

It  will  be  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
the  proponents  of  this  i)rogram  to  learn 
that,  on  the  average,  more  than  half  of 
the  total  recovery  from  1932  to  1938,  in- 
clusive, sometimes  all  of  it  and  more, 
occurred  in  the  years  of  1932  to  1935,  the 
years  in  which  the  trade-agreements 
program  was  yet  unheard  of. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average 
national  Income  during  the  years  1932 
to  1935.  inclusive,  was  $47,129,000,000  and 
the  national  income  for  1936-38,  inclu- 
sive, was  $66,879,000,000.  the  more  favor- 
able results  obtained  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  law  becomes  the  more  sig- 
nificant. 

The  statement  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  which  I  have  juist  referred,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  following: 


United  States   foreign   trade:  National  income  by  industrial  diviMons  and  distributive 
shares,  and  farm  income;  actual  and  percentage  increases  in  selected  years 


Item 


Foreign  trade  of  the  United  States: 

Exports  of  United  States  merchandise 

Genoral  imports.... 

National  incimc  (total)  ' 

By  industrial  divisions  (total): 

AfTicullure .. .... 

Manufacturing . . .......... 

Finance 

By  distributive  shares:       , 

Salaries  and  wares 

Net  incnme  of  incorporated  businissts... 
Net  income  of  unincorjwrated  businesses. 
Farm  Income  and  net  cash  available  to  rersons 
on  farms  after  farm  CTi'cnditurcs: 
Cash  income.    Incl'idinp  Government  pay- 
ments  

Casli  income  from  farm  marketings  (exclud- 
ing Government  payments) 


Actual  increa.se  of  various  years  over  1932,  the 
low  point  of  depression 


1935  over  1932 


$667, 000. 000 

724. 000, 000 

15, 756, 000, 000 

2,  609, 000, 000 

6.  573. 000, 000 

380.000,000 

4,  589.  000, 000 
6, 314.  mX),  000 
4. 627. 000, 000 


2,916,000,000 
2,343,000,000 


1»3S  over  1032 


$1,481,000,000 

(37. 000, 000 

24,  237, 000, 000 

2,619,000,000 
7,  35.^  000, 000 
1,3»I,000,000 

10, 1.14, 000, 000 

5,  304. 000, 000 
6, 273, 000, 000 


3,425,000,000 
2,043,000,000 


1930  over  1932 


$1.  ,547, 000, 000 

095, 000, 000 

30,  b(%  000, 000 

2, 876, 000, 000 

10, 748,  (00.  (100 

1,  496,  000,  OUO 

13,209,000,000 
7, 874, 000, 000 
6,302.000,000 


8,941.000,000 
3, 134, 000, 000 


Increase  to  1935 

as  a  pcrccntajie 

of  total  increase 

to— 


1038 


Pereeni 

45.0 

113.7 

65.0 

59.6 
89.4 
27.3 

4.V2 

ia).2 

87.7 


85.1 


70.6 


10S9 


Pereeni 
43.1 
72.7 
61.0 

90.0 
61.1 
25.4 

34.7 
67.4 
73.4 


74.0 
74.7 


WAGES,  FACTORT  AND  FARM 


■NVapes,  factory  and  farm: 

Factory  (averape  weekly  wapes) 

Farm    (average    monthly    wa«es    without 
board) 


$3.08 
1.36 


$5.25 

7.30 


$6.81 

6.94 


6a7 

18.6 


45.2 
19.8 


'  Avcrace   national   income,    1932-35,    inclusive     $i7. 129,000,000;    average   national    income,    1036-38,    inclusive, 
$6«i,879,000,000. 
Eource:  StatLstical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Agricultural  Statistics  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Cut  of  Billions  in  Extra  Pay  Hits 
Consumer-Goods  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONpUGH 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Cut  of  Billions  in   Extra  Pat  Hits   Con- 
strMER-GooD6  Industry 

Washington,  May  16.— A  stake  of  $12,000,- 
000,000  In  national  income  is  Involved  in 
overtime  and  extra  pay  now  being  paid 
American  workers,  statisticians  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  here  declare. 

If  present  overtime  pay  is  dropped  In  the 
present  rush  from  war  to  peace  conditions, 
millions  of  workers  will  .ose  fa*^  overtime  pay 
returns  which  mean  the  difference  In  their 
Income  from  living  in  relative  luxury,  to  just 
making  both  ends  meet. 

A  slash  of  $12,000,000,000  In  national  In- 
come also  means  a  blow  to  manufsicturers 
of  consumers'  goods,  who  would  see  their 
potential  market  reduced  by  that  much,  if 
overtime   pay  is  eliminated. 

These  are  factors  In  one  of  the  biggest 
struggles  that  is  c'.eveloplng  in  the  Industrial 
transition  period  through  which  the  country 
is  now  going. 

Trade  union  leaders  are  putting  up  a  stiff, 
but  probably  unsuccessful  fight,  to  continue 
the  same  "take-home  wage"  for  the  normal 
peacetime  40-hour  week,  which  workers  have 
been  getting  for  the  48-hour  war  week,  in 
which  time-and-a-half  overtime  is  given  for 
the  extra  l»bor. 

testing  period  for  unions 

American  trade  unions  are  facing  a  test- 
ing period  cf  major  proportions. 

Most  of  the  war  Industries,  where  ma- 
chinery Is  used  to  the  uttermost,  are  also 


organized  by  unions,  and  well  paid.  With 
the  exception  of  the  construction  industry, 
the  peacetime  trades  that  will  come  into 
prominence  with  VJ-day,  are  less  well  paid, 
and  less  well  organized. 

Thus,  John  Jones,  who  goes  from  a  war 
Industry  to  a  peace  Industry,  Is  apt  to  move 
Into  a  new  environment.  Hourly  pay  may 
be  lower,  overtime  may  be  eliminated,  and 
the  union  may  be  weak. 

Many  locals  are  expected  to  disappear,  and 
some  big  unions  will  be  sharply  affected, 
notably  the  oversize  Automobile  Workers' 
Union,  affiliate  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  which  is  swollen  with  war 
jobs. 

MORE    leisure,    LESS    PAT 

The  peace  Industries  expected  to  show  em- 
ployment gains  are  construction,  textiles, 
apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  and  service  and 
trade  branches  of  all  sorts. 

Take  the  case  of  Mary  Smith,  who  now 
faces  demobilization  in  6  months  or  so.  She 
has  been  getting  85  cents  an  hour  In  an  air- 
craft plant,  amounting  to  $34  for  40  hours, 
plus  time-and-a-half  overtime  of  8  hours 
weekly,  amounting  to  $10.20.  That  Is  good 
pay — at  $44.20  a  week. 

When  the  airplane  plant  closes  down,  as 
many  are  likely  to,  Mary  Smith  may  have  the 
choice  of  work  In  a  store  as  clerk,  or  in  a 
laundry  with  pay  at  about  $25  a  week,  for  40 
hours.  Mary  will  have  more  leisure  and  less 
pay.    She  probably  will  long  for  her  war  Job. 

This  Is  the  situation  that  faces  millions 
of  workers.  Widespread  estimate  here  Is  that 
the  Japanese  war  will  be  within  sight  of 
conclusion  in  another  year.  In  any  event, 
big  war  supply  orders,  poured  out  to  factories 
when  the  Army  took  alarm  at  the  "battle 
of  the  bulge"  in  France,  are  likely  to  be 
canceled  soon.  The  Army  probably  has  all 
the  supplies  it  can  handle  in  many  lines,  if 
present  orders  continue  another  3  to  6 
months.  Informed  opinion  here  Is  that  dras- 
tic shut-downs  and  contract  cancelations  will 
develop  around  November  1,  if  not  earlier. 

That  win  be  a  time  of  test  and  strain. 
Later  on  a  postwar  boom  may  solve  matters. 
In  the  meantime  going  may  be  hard. 
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In  hto  economic  forecast  last  week  Fred 
U.  Vinson.  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion Director.  Included  the  following  esti- 
mates: 

Total  civilian  workers.  62.000.000. 

Total  In  munitions  plants.  9.000.000. 

Jobs  to  be  lost,  next  6  months.  1.500.000. 

Jobs  to  be  lost,  succeeding  6  months, 
3.000.000. 

Army  to  demobilize,  within  the  next  year. 
2.000.000. 

The  sum  total  of  workers  who  will  lose 
their  Jobs  ar.d  of  soldiers  demobilized  would 
therefore  reach  6.500.000.  according  to  these 
rough  estimiites,  in  the  next  12  months.  Mr. 
Vinson  does  not  think  this  means  cumulative 
unemployment  of  that  size,  for  new  jobs  will 
be  open  as  others  close  down. 

Twelve  months  from  now  he  only  antici- 
pates 2.500.000  Jobless,  as  against  1,000.000 
at  present 

The  unemployment  compensation  fund, 
accumulated  in  the  States,  will  cushion  some 
of  the  shock  of  this  transition.  An  esti- 
mated 16.000,000.000  has  been  set  aside.  This 
will  be  Its  first  great  test. 

The  funds  have  been  accumulated  on  a 
State  Instead  of  a  national  basis,  due  to  the 
•xertlons  of  Senator  WAtm  F.  Gkokoe,  of 
Georgia.  «h(jee  bUl  was  substituted  for  the 
Kllgore  bin.  which  would  have  set  up  a  na- 
tional system. 

The  unemployment  romprnstttton  funds, 
•coordingly,  Vi\ry  widely  from  Bute  lo  State, 
An  unemployed  worker  m  one  State  may  get 
at  high  aa  139  a  week,  while  in  another  U 
may  be  aa  low  aa  M  or  19  a  week.  Also,  the 
period  (U  r<.impensatinn  may  vary  from  M 
Greeks  down  to  half  thMt  time. 


A  Prtytr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MIMNBSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSKNTATIVK3 
Tuesday.  May  IS,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  war 
In  Europe  came  to  an  end.  Americans 
did  not  wildly  celebrate  the  event.  In- 
stead most  of  us  gave  fervent  thanks  to 
our  Creator  that  the  butchery  in  Europe 
was  at  an  end.  and  humbly  implored  the 
Almighty  to  so  guide  the  leaders  of  all 
nations  that  a  true  and  lasting  peace 
would  settle  down  upon  the  war- torn 
world. 

Following  out  the  sxiggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman,  the  churches 
throughout  the  country  held  special 
prayer  services  last  Sunday,  May  13. 

My  family  and  I  worship  at  the  church 
closest  to  the  Nation's  Capital — the  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Reformation,  the 
pastor  of  which  is  Dr.  Oscar  P.  Black - 
welder.  I  consider  him  one  of  the  out- 
standing preachers  in  the  world  today. 
He  is  ably  assisted  by  Rev.  Roy  L.  Sloop. 

In  his  incomparable,  sincere  style.  Dr. 
Blackwelder  delivered  the  main  prayer  of 
the  service.  The  prayer  was  a  revised 
version  of  a  prayer  service  suggested 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  for  use  by  the 
churches  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

Because  it  was  so  inspiring  to  those 
who  heard  it.  I  am  making  it  a  part  of 
these  remarks: 

Almighty  Ood.  who  has  tatight  us  to  make 
luppllcatlons,  prayers  and  intercessions  for 


all  men.  we  pray  this 


day  for  all  those  who 


are  hungry  and  withbut  bread;  for  those 
made  homeless  by  war's  desolation;  for  sep- 
arated families;  for  these  whose  kindred  have 
been  ruthlessly  slaug  itered;  for  orphaned 
children:  and  for  all  those  who  have  suffered 
under  the  heavy  scoun  e  of  war. 


For  the   men   and 


'ffomen    of    our    armed 


homes  that  they  may 


zatlons  that  serve  our 


throughout  the  world; 


forces  at  home  and  thr  jughout  the  world;  for 
the  sick  and  woundec  In  the  hospitals;  for 
doctors,  nurses,  and  aJl  who  minister  to  the 
sick  and  suffering;  anc  for  all  those  who  are 
prisoners  of  war. 

For  oxir  beloved  Natlfcn  and  all  those  whom 
we  have  placed  In  pulillc  authority;  for  otir 


be  Christian;   for  all 


schools  and  the  teache  rs  of  our  children;  and 
for  all  our  American  listltutlons  and  organl- 


coun try's  welfare. 


For  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 


for  all  ministers  who 


serve  in  His  name;  for  missionaries  at  home 
and  abroad:  for  all  cliaplalns  In  the  armed 
forces:  for  those  who  pave  suffered  for  their 
Christian  faith. 

For  the  uprooting  o| 
the  ending  of  prejudl< 
for  the  confounding 
m  war  and  the  stren 
maker*. 

For  the  triumph  of  Jv 
relationship:  for  the 
the  oppressed  and  fur 
all  thy  children, 

For  the  coming  ot  ^t  day  when  «n  men 
•hall  know  the  Lor«J  i  nd  the  realms  of  thla 


all  causes  of  war;  for 
of  race  and  nation; 

all  those  who  delight 
teolQg  of  all  peace- 

ustlce  la  every  human 
enduring  liberation  of 
ihe  iMtinf  freedom  of 


world  ahali  beoonte  th< 


for  the  coming  uf  th<?  4rm  when  nattoa  ihall 
not  lift  up  R^-ord  ac^tnat  nation  nor  learn 
war  any  more. 

O  Merciful  Father,  W  beatech  Tht«  to  to 


Mnd  forth  Thy  spirit 


all  leader*  of  men  erei  ywhere,  the  rulere  and 
opokesmen  of  Uie  nations,  may  be  Instructed 


In   the  ways  of  peacr 


and  evil  ambitions,  and  so  guided  In  all  their 


make  Thy  ways  known 
•avlng  health  among 


doings  thAt  they  may 
upon  the  earth.  Thy 
all  nations 

Our  father's  Odd,  to  thee. 

Author  of  liber  y. 

To  Thee  we  s  Jig; 
Long  may  our  Ii  ,nd  be  bright 
With  freedom's! 
Protect  us  by  T  ly  might. 

Great  Ood,  o^  King 
Amen. 


wfak 


CO]  isolation 


We  now  remember 
sorrow,    and    tenderiiess 
company  of  those  whase 
flee    have    made    this 
died    for   us.     "Greater 
than  this  that  a  man 
his  friends."    To  thoae 
ones  in  this  war,  perhip 
ham   Lincoln,   written 
Ave  sons  died  In  batt 
He  said.  "I  feel  how 
be  any  word  of  mine 
to  beguile  you  from 
overwhelming.    But  ] 
tendering  you  the 
found  in  the  thanks 
died    to    save.     I    prar 
Father  may  assuage 
reavement.  and  leave 
memory  of  the  loved 
emn  pride  that  must  t 
costly  a  sacrifice  upon 

To  all  who  sorrow 
Lincoln   has  said.   'Xit 
troubled;  ye  believe  li 
Me.    In  My  Father's 
sions;   If  It  were  not 
you.    I  go  to  prepare 
I  go  and  prepare  a  pla^e 
again,   and   receive   yd 
where  I  am.  there  ye 

Amen. 


rttlm  ot  jMua  ChrUt; 


Into  Thy  world  that 


kept  dean  ot  pride 


pride,  gratitude,  love, 

the     irmumerable 

courage  and  sacri- 

hour   possible.    They 

love   hath   no   man 

lay  down  his  life  for 

who  have  lost  loved 

IS  the  words  of  Abra- 

to   a  mother   whose 

e.  may  be  of  comfort. 

and  fruitless  must 

which  should  attempt 

ihe  grief  of  a  loss  so 

cannot  refrain   from 

that  may  be 

of  the  Republic  they 

that    our    Heavenly 

anguish  of  your  be- 

;  ou  only  the  cherished 

md  lost,  and  the  sol- 

yours  to  have  laid  so 

the  altar  of  freedom." 

day  a  greater  than 

not  your   heart   be 

God,  believe  also  In 

Itouse  are  many  man- 

jo.  I  woxlW  have  told 

place  for  you.  and  if 

for  you,  I  will  come 

u   unto   Myself;    that 

inay  be  also." 


tie 


tils 


What  Ne^t7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  May  18, 1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Warren  B.  Francis,  from  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  of  May  13,  1945: 
Wh.\t  Next? 
(By  Warren  B.  Francis) 

Washinoton,  May  12. — Final  arrival  of 
VE-day  brought  not  only  Incomplete  an- 
nouncements about  Industrial  production 
cut-backs  and  Initial  reconversion  steps  but 
new  proof  of  continued  confusion  and  un- 
certainty about  procedures  for  resuming  nor- 
mal manfacturlng  as  well  as  still-existing 
disputes  about  disposal  of  Oovernment- 
Onanoed  plants,  excess  real  estate,  and  sur« 
plus  goods  worth  many  billions. 

Despite  the  months  of  study  and  ronver* 
sion  In  anticipation  of  the  end  of  Euro* 
pean  hostUUle*.  Qerroasya  sudden  eotl«|M« 
finds  Federal  at*>)<^i<^  *^^>'  gmppling  inde- 
cisively with  a  variety  of  policy  questions  and 
operating  prot>lema.  Evidence  of  unpre* 
parednesa  to  outline  the  cimrae  ft^r  tit* 
•MO&d  phase  of  the  war  wss  iiven  this  week 
In  widely  separated  quarters, 

•ASIC  Qt^BSTtONS 

The  degree  to  which  industrial  production 
capacity  diverted  to  Whr  needs  will  be  released 
for  resumptloti  of  peacetime  operations  still 
cannot  toe  gaged. 

Aside  from  War  Moblltcatlon  Director  Vin- 
son's sketchy  rtmarks,  few  lines  of  enterprise 
yet  can  get  answers  to  inquiries  about  acqui- 
sition of  machine  tools,  avaUablllty  of  raw 
materials,  easing  of  labor  restrictions,  and 
related  topics  of  basic  Importance. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  aircraft  Industry. 
Reflecting  changed  tactical  requirements,  the 
Army  has  ctirtalled  orders  and  approved 
closing  of  certain  plants.  The  War  Produc- 
tion Board  has  advised  makers  of  commercial 
models  It  favors  stepped -up  manufacture 
of  these  types  at  the  earliest  moment.  How- 
ever. Industry  even  now  has  no  concrete  In- 
formation on  which  to  formulate  plans  or 
begin  retooling. 

ONLY    UINOB   STEP 

widespread  worries  of  management  are 
heightened  by  delays  In  making  known  vital 
features  of  the  policies  for  liquidating  the 
Government  Interests  in  factories  of  all 
kinds,  stock  piles  of  materials,  costly  ma- 
chinery, and  unused  stores  of  articles  rang- 
ing from  ships'  clocks  to  tractors. 

Minor  steps  only  have  been  made  toward 
a  solution  of  the  disposal  problem.  Attorney 
General  Blddle,  holding  broad  power  to  In- 
fluence the  flnal  policy,  has  made  several 
advisory  reports  to  Congress — for  Instance, 
he  suggested  Immense  Government-financed 
plants  should  be  leased,  not  scld  Immediately, 
and  turned  over  to  enterprises  which  guaran- 
tee future  operation  at  maximum  capacity — 
and  a  special  Senate  Investigating  committee 
has  sounded  stern  warnings  about  the 
dangers  of  indecision. 

8PEO  T7KCCO 

Aside  from  giving  particular  Federal 
agencies  responaibHlty  for  getting  rid  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  surplus  goods,  the  Surprjs 
Property  Board  has  made  slight  progress  in 
eliminating  fears  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment may  encourage  some  modernized  "pro- 
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ductlon  for  use"  scheme  oi-  dump  on  retail 
markets  large  volumes  of  articles  badly 
wanted  by  the  public. 

More  than  6  weeks  ago  tt.e  Senate  investi- 
gators led  by  Senator  Hatch  (Democrat)  of 
New  Mexico,  recalling  the  get-rlch-qulck 
scandals  after  World  War  No.  1,  called  for 
fast  action  to  create  the  nachinery  and  set 
the  rules  for  dlspasal  of  varied  surpluses. 
The  committee  still  Is  waiting  for  response  to 
many  of  its  criticisms  and  suggestions. 

IJIBOR   OBSTAa.JS 

A  still-muddled  manpower  situation  stands 
In  the  way  of  seizing  some  anticipated  op- 
portunities to  begin  heading  back  to  peace- 
time conditions.  Until  the  military  and 
naval  needs  are  measured  more  exactly,  con- 
cerns no  longer  required  to  turn  out  war 
Items  will  experience  trouble  in  rettimlng  to 
habitual  operations  because  of  labor  supply 
obstacles. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  same  Is  true  regard- 
ing materials  and  machinery.  While  the 
W.  P.  B.  has  lifted  restrictions  on  production 
of  urgently  needed  items,  like  telephone 
equipment,  the  ingredients  still  are  tied  up 
by  prtcrlty  regulations.  Outworn  machinery 
cannot  be  replaced  easily. 

CONTINUKO  CON'tmOLa 

Bit  by  bit.  scarce  articlei  will  reappMr  In 
the  stores.  Just  aa  aluminum  and  Uoa  ooofe- 
tni  utenalls  have  been  otunlnf  l>ack,  but 
the  oontinuint  shortages  ot  key  matartals 
like  rubber  and  copper  and  Un  will  greatty 
dalay  ranumed  manufsrtun*  of  a  wide  range 
of  eoiWMmars*  gotKiM,  e^-en  ihcHigh  the  pro- 
iM«*rs  are  freed  from  war  opMaliOM, 

The  Aiuertran  psotti*  mar  dtacover  tventu- 
ally  the  real  algalMiMt  of  O,  W,  M  R. 
Direoior  Vinson's  report  on  The  WaN-Maae 
Two  was  not  in  the  pnvEniMs  of  mon  rmo- 
line  and  immediste  prt)duotion  of  r«rrtier> 
ators  and  washing  mnchinef  but  In  the  softer 
warnings  that  many  unpaHlnble  emergency 
controls  must  be  asteuded  until  after  VJ-day, 


The  Califoraia  Farm  Bureau  Opposes  the 
Extension  of  the  Trade-Agreements 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALirOKN"JI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  li,  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
agricultural  imports  mounting  and  agri- 
cultural exports  dwindling  under  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that 
the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
should  have  taken  a  decisive  stand  in 
favor  of  tabling  the  pending  proposal  to 
extend  the  President's  authority  to  nego- 
tiate more  trade  agreements  under  the 
Hull  formula. 

The  reasons  supporting  this  action 
which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Ray  B.  Wiser,  the 
able  President  of  this  famous  agricultural 
association  In  his  letter  to  me  of  April 
12.  1945  are  not  only  very  interesting 
but  of  most  timely  importance,  a  circum- 
stance which  impells  me  to  ask  the  con- 
sent of  the  membership  to  the  inclusion 
of  a  copy  of  the  communication  In  the 
Congressional  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
instant  remarks. 
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The  letter  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 

Califobnia  Farm  Bttreau  Feoeration, 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  12, 1945. 
Hon.  B£HTR.\ND  W.  Geashakt. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Geashart:  We  have  read  with 
much  interest  H.  R.  2652.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  President  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

We  have  also  read  the  March  26,  1945,  mes- 
sage of  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  position  of  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  has  been  and  still  is  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 
Some  of  the  more  Important  reasons  for  our 
opposition  are: 

(a)  The  need  for  protecting  the  wage  level 
and  standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  transfer  of  functions  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  administration. 

;c)  The  extension  of  negotiated  benefits 
with  one  country  to  all  the  more  favored 
nation*;. 

(d)  The  import  quota  control  of  countries 
that  can  nullify  any  supposed  advantsget 
accruing  to  the  United  States. 

(e)  Ths  Empire  preference  policy  of  Great 
Britain  that  can  operate  to  cancel  st\j  sup- 
posed advantAges  *o  us, 

(f)  The  torelfn  txo))MA|f  contnil  of  coun- 
tries which  ean  bt  and  li  u«e<t  a«  vffectively 
aa  tariff  rates. 

Our  man\bera  »h«r«  vlgoroutlv  In  tht  |«n* 
•ral  desire  for  a  permanent  worra  pMiee,  but 
to  dau  have  not  b«*n  eonvtnred  that  a  tree 
trod*  or  tow  tarttr  policy  la  at  sll  esaenUal  to 
the  looompiuhment  ot  this  purpc^e 

May  wt  sugfest  that  conaidi'iAtiou  ot  the 
extension  ot  U\e  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  be 
tabled  until  after  the  delibrrntlons  of  the 
United  Nntions  World  Peace  conttrenoe  at 
San  Francisco. 

It  Is  of  little  moment  If  the  act  dies  for 
lack  of  action  by  the  Congress,  as  It  Is  prob- 
al>le  that  no  negotiations  under  the  act 
would  be  undertaJcen  for  some  months.  If 
it  Is  found  later  desirable  to  continue  the 
reciprocal  trade  practice.  It  can  be  done  by 
action  of  the  Congress  at  any  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence some  clarification  may  be  made  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Conference  and  of 
the  Economic  Committee  of  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference. 

If  the  outcome  of  the  Peace  Conference 
develops  some  new  facts  or  proposes  some 
new  foreign  policies  that  Involve  reconsidera- 
tion of  tariff  policies  of  the  United  States, 
both  the  public  and  the  Congress  can  give 
consideration  to  the  proposals  In  the  light  of 
the  over-all  objective,  and  act  with  Intelli- 
gence on  a  well-rounded  policy  on  the  whole 
subject,  so  that  action  can  be  consistent  and 
constructive. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ray  B.  Wiser. 

President. 


Ecuador  Honors  Dr.  Thominf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18.1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  with  special  pleasure  that  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington 


Star,  and  the  Americas,  the  latter  a 
scholarly  quarterly  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  inter-Araerlcan  friendship,  that  my 
friend  the  Reverend  Dr.  Jo.seph  P. 
Thorning.  special  lecturer  on  sociology  in 
the  Catholic  University  of  Chile,  had  been 
awarded  the  national  decoration  of  the 
Republic  of  Ecuador,  known  as  the 
Order  of  Merit,  by  a  decree  of  President 
Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra.  This  decree 
was  countersigned  by  Dr.  Camilo  Ponce 
Enriquez,  Foreign  Minister  of  Ecuador. 
We  in  the  United  States  are  happy  about 
the  distinction  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  one  of  the  most  fair-minded  and 
conscientious  North  American  scholars. 
When  I  say  that  Dr.  Thorning  is  my  loyal 
friend  and  a  patriotic  worker  for  the 
good-neighbor  policy.  I  am  basing  my  ob- 
servations on  an  association  and  friend- 
ship of  many  years.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  In- 
clude the  following  notices  from  the  New 
York  Times  and  from  the  Americas: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times  of  April  13.  1845] 

I>AN-AM1CI1CAN  CklkMATlON— HOUBBt  WUX  UTXt 
TOMOaSOW  TO  MASK  BAT  STMSOLIXTNQ  AMfTT 

WAaiUNOTON.  AprU  12— ITie  House  will 
meet  SuturcUy  exprosalT  tor  Its  first  celebi'a- 
Uon  of  Pmu- American  Day. 

To  dallver  the  invocation  It  has  Invlltd  tho 
Reverend  Dr,  Joseph  P.  Thoruing,  OathoUe 
eduoavur  snd  coWounder  ot  the  luWr^AmwU 
o«n  BanUuAiii  «t  lh«  UtttvorMly  ot  R«v«a», 
the  Kattotml  Unlvoratty  ot  lititro,  and  %)M 
UiWverMty  vt  P«n  Mnrm«,  Umi*.  PorU. 

AmbAMsdor  Qnlo  rinirA.  i^t  KrUftttOT.  M« 
nounccd  today  that  President  3\ytt  Maria 
Velasco  Ibarra  had  awarded  Ecuador's  Order 
of  Merit  upon  Dr  Thornliig  for  "scholarly 
contributions  to  hemisphere  soltdArity  ss 
well  as  tor  his  cooperation  with  Ecuadorian 
students  In  the  United  States." 

(Prom  The  Americas  ot  AprU  1M6| 

■CnAOOM    HONOaS   Dt.   THOamNQ 

By  a  special  decree.  Dr.  Jos*  Maria  Velasco 
'  Ibarra,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
has  awarded  the  national  decoration,  Al 
Mfrlto,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thorning. 
co-founder  and  organizer  of  the  Inter- 
American  Seminars  at  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can universities.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  President  Velasco  Ibarra,  the  decora- 
tion was  awarded  in  view  of  "Dr.  Thornlng's 
contributions  to  hemispheric  solidarity  as 
well  as  his  cooperation  with  Ecuadorian 
students  in  North  American  xiniversitles  and 
colleges."  Dr.  Thorning  was  Invested  with 
the  order  In  the  Embassy  at  Washington  by 
Ambassador  Galo  Plaza  Lasso. 


Resolution  of  Northeastern  States  Devel- 
opment Agencies  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OP  MAIMS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Northeastern  States  Development  Agen- 
cies Conference.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York  City,  May  3-4,  1945: 


W 
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Representatives  of  the  development  agen- 
cies of  the  Northeastern  States.  Including 
Connecticut.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  having 
conferred  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  and 
Interest  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City 
on  May  3  and  4,  have  unanimously  adopted 
the   following   resolution: 

The  Northeastern  States  were  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  economic  progress  and  are  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  life 
of  the  Nation.  These  States  are  the  homes 
and  workshops  of  nearly  one-third  of  th« 
people  of  the  Nation  and  therefore  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  consumer  market.  At  the  same 
time  they  stand  as  the  chief  gateway  for  the 
exchange  of  goods  between  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  combine  a  rich  experience  in  industrial 
akllls.  business  judgment,  and  advanced  labor 
relations  with  a  wealth  of  youthful  Ideas  and 
energy,  and  shall  continue  to  expand  our 
contributions  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country. 

We  are  continuing,  as  ever,  to  lead  the  way 
In  progressive  government  and  business 
meastires  for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples,  every- 
where. Our  histories  have  demonstrated 
that  economic  and  political  freedom  are  not 
merely  compatible   but  complementary. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the 
postwar  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly the  reemployment  of  our  returning 
■enrice  men  and  women.  Is  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  development  agencies  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  To  achieve  this  high 
objective  the  Nation  requires  the  mature 
experience  and  skilled  workmanship  of  the 
people  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

In  peace  as  in  war.  we  take  pride  In  the 
Industrial  development  and  prosperity  of  our 
entire  Nation,  and  shall  continue  to  give  our 
best  efforts  and  know  bow  to  the  end  that 
all  States  will  profit  from  the  contributions 
of  each,  so  that  economic  expansion  can  be 
general. 

We  shall  continue  to  resist  any  effort  to 
destroy  the  national  free  market,  the  birth- 
right of  evex'y  American,  or  to  erect  artificial 
trade  and  Industrial  barriers  between  States 
or  regions,  or  to  grant  any  special  privileges 
to  any  sections  of  the  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  others.  Opportunity  for  growth 
la  unlimited  throughout  America,  and  we 
•hall  all  prosper  as  we  expand  together. 

1^ 


Crisis  in  Coal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   H.\MPSHraX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18.  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Manchester  Union,  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  of  May  17.  1945: 

CRISIS    IN    COAL 

Secretary  Ickes'  order  of  Monday  banning 
hard-coal  deliveries  to  consumers  having 
more  than  a  5-day  supply  on  hand  has  now 
been  followed  by  President  Truman's  word 
that  the  anthracite  is  to  be  mined  despite  the 
strike  of  72.000  members  of  John  L.  Lewis* 
United  Mine  Workers.  The  President's  state- 
ment that  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  get  the 
coal  out  Is  the  kind  of  talk  that  New  E^ngland, 
which  makes  up  6  of  the  13  northeastern 
States  affected  by  the  Ickes'  order,  under- 
stands and  appreciates. 


hiis 


cc  arse. 


uppli 


and 


Crises  In  coal  are  not 
but  this  time  the  Solid 
of  which  Mr.  Ickes  is  hea< 
Its  tune.     Hitherto  it 
discrimination  by  talk 
and  what  makes  this  par  : 
Is  the  Inference  that  we 
the  war's  demands. 

That    Isn't    so.    of 
hasn't   expected   to  ob^ln 
amount.     New  England 
temperature.    New  Englfind 
fuel,  tons  upon  tons  of  i 
knows  that  normal  s 
tained  until  after  Japan 
But  this  new  crisis  in 
serted.  Is  not  linked  wit: 
Indeed,  the  fact  is  thai 
that  brought  it  about 
ure.  or  Inability,  quickly 
Ize  not  only  the  conduc , 
bring  increasingly  grav» 
holders. 

More  than  ever  they 
next  winter.    Prior  to 
was   based   on   bureauciacy 
again  cut  allotments — t  tiis 
cent,  thereby  limiting 
mum  of  80  percent  of 
and  which  made  certalr 
after  March  31  were 
"burn." 

As  for  the  present, 
that   shortages   become 
thraclte   not   mined 
backlog  for  use  when 
The   picture    was 
strike.    It  is  more  so 
impasse,  the  more  dist^al 
more  dismal  and  the 
Homes  must  be  heatdd 


1  lew  to  New  England, 

Administration, 

.  win  have  to  change 

sought  to  explain 

sjbout  the  war  effort: 

of  the  country  mad 

have  failed  to  sense 


thfy 


now 


New    England 
coal   in   normal 
has   reduced   home 
has  saved  home 
And  New  England 
es  cannot  be  ob- 
is defeated, 
coal,  it  is  to  be  reas- 
the  drive  tp  victory, 
the  labor  situation 
bureaucracy's  fail- 
to  remedy  it.  penal- 
of  the  war  but  also 
worries  to  house- 


t  le 


are  concerned  about 

strike  their  alarm 

'8   decrees   which 

time  by  IV2  Per- 

cbnsumers  to  a  maxi- 

the  normal  supply — 

that  orders  received 

chaigeable  to  the  1945-46 


are  too  well  aware 

accumulative.     An- 

cannot  become  a 

coal  is  needed  most. 

before   the 

The  longer  the 
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lie  Printer  for  inclusion  in  the  Concres- 
fiioN.'a  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorandum  to 
which  I  have  just  referred  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

Recent  statements  by  Government  ofBclals 
and  some  business  institutions  Indicate  a 
further  tendency  toward  free  trade.  Much 
of  this  thinking  Indicates  that  free  trade  will 
perhaps  result  In  Increased  exports  of  manu- 
factiued  commodities  with  a  resultant 
shrinkage  in  the  domestic  production  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  a  bulletin  Issued  January  1944,  en- 
titled "What  Postwar  Policies  for  Agricul- 
ture?" states  the  following:  "We  believe  that, 
with  due  consideration  for  military  necessi- 
ties, we  should  evolve  programs  that  will  tend 
to  reduce  domestic  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  that  cannot  meet  world  compe- 
tition and  yield  an  American  level  of  living 
to  producers  without  tariffs."  They  further 
state  that  "There  Is  no  outlook  for  an  endur- 
ing world  peace  except  as  It  Is  based  upon  a 
relatively  free  exchange  of  goods  and  re- 
sources." 

Much  of  the  sentiment  for  free  trade  seems 
to  arise  from  the  hope  that  foreign  countries 
will  be  greatly  devastated,  and  will  look  to 
American  manufactxirers  for  supplies  of 
manufactured  goods.  The  fact  that  foreign 
countries,  both  Allies  and  enemies,  have  been 
able  to  produce  untold  quantities  of  mecha- 
nized war  goods  would  definitely  Indicate 
their  ability  to  produce  peacetime  manufac- 
tured supplies  following  the  war  effort.  Both 
their  economy  and  their  labor  will  be  geared 
to  that  type  of  production,  and  If  given  some 
freedom  of  action,  manufactured  goods  will 
be  produced  perhaps  In  an  even  greater 
abundance  than  will  agricultural  commodi- 
ties In  most  foreign  countries.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  only  exception  to  this  will  be 
under  force,  which  was  advocated  during  the 
past  year  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
It  was  his  pronouncement  that  Germany 
should  be  reduced  to  an  agricultural  Nation. 
Under  such  theory,  Mr.  Morgenthau  undoubt- 
edly had  In  mind  the  exportation  of  manu- 
factured commodities  from  this  country  and 
from  Great  Britain  In  exchange  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  which  would  be  produced 
by  German  labor.  History  In  this  country 
has  long  since  proved  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
farm  market  If  our  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation, and  trading  Indiastrles  are  to  be  kept 
In  a  sound  financial  condition.  Certainly, 
the  farm  market  In  this  country  Is  much 
more  Important  to  commercial  industries 
than  are  any  postwar  potential  markets  in 
foreign  countries. 

In  connection  with  our  tariff  policy,  we  are 
frequently  led  to  believe  that  Imports  and 
exports  comprise  a  very  substantial  part  of 
our  total  business  operation.  The  facts  are 
these : 

During  the  prewar  period  from  1920  to 
1940,  93  percent  of  everything  we  consumed 
in  the  United  States  was  produced  here.  Of 
the  7  perceflt  of  consumer  goods  which  was 
Imported,  only  40  percent  paid  any  Import 
duty.  That  represents  2.8  percent  of  our 
total  consumption.  Sixty  percent  of  our  im- 
ports which  came  In  free  of  duty  will  per- 
haps continue  In  that  category  because  It 
comprises  such  articles  as  coffee,  tea.  spices, 
and  rubber,  none  of  which  with  the  recent  ex- 
ception of  the  latter  commodity,  are  produced 
commercially  within  the  United  States. 

From  these  facts  It  Is  evident  that  the 
great  productive  enterprises  here  have  been 
developed  and  maintained  by  selling  their 
products  to  people  In  the  United  States,  who 
have  had  a  high  purchasing  power,  because 
the  earning  power  of  wage  workers  and  pro- 
ducers was  protected  from  the  produces  of 
other  countries  with  low  wages  aL.d  living 
standards. 

Even  with  the  protective  policies  which 
have   been  pursued   until   recently   in   this 
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country,  the  United  States  might  well  bo 
considered  a  free  trader  compared  to  other 
large  countries.  The  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  for  the  period  1922  to  1941,  in- 
clusive, exceeded  $132,000,000,000.  That  was 
more  than  the  total  of  the  foreign  trade  busi- 
ness done  by  all  other  Industrial  countries. 
Yet.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  volume  of 
business,  this  country  has  derived  during  the 
past  many  years  only  about  6  percent  of  our 
national  Income  from  exports. 

The  problem  of  free  trade  versus  a  protec- 
tive tariff  policy  for  the  United  States  sim- 
ply comes  down  to  this  situation:  Are  we 
willing  to  reduce  the  standard  of  living  of 
wage  and  salary  workers  and  agricultural  peo- 
ple to  the  levels  of  other  countries?  Unless 
we  reduce  such  workers  and  agriculture  to 
levels  approaching  theirs.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  compete  on  an  open  world  market 
basis.  Wherever  an  exchange  of  goods  and 
services  can  be  made  without  a  reduction  In 
the  living  standards  of  American  people, 
then  such  exchange  shotild  not  be  hampered. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  never  loee 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try, including  the  Industry  of  agriculture, 
has  been  built  to  the  present  high  level  based 
upon  protective  tariffs.  The  competition 
between  this  and  foreign  countries  can  be  on 
an  equal  basis  only  If  American  workers  are 
willing  to  reduce  their  wages.  Increase  their 
hours,  and  reduce  their  standard  of  living 
comparable  to  conditions  both  In  Europe  and 
in  the  Orient  relative  to  the  output  per 
worker.  Unless  labor  and  Indtistry  are  wiU- 
ing  to  make  these  sacrifices,  certainly  agricul- 
ture should  not  be  placed  on  the  auction 
block  as  was  Indicated  some  months  ago  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  a  specific  recommendation  we  believe 
that  tariff  rates.  Including  adjustments  up- 
ward and  downward,  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  administrative  offices  and  be  placed  In 
the  hands  of  a  bipartisan  tariff  commission 
with  the  Congress  having  the  right  to  veto. 
This  then  places  tariff  rates  In  bands  of  per- 
sons who  are  capable  of  analyzing  the  rates 
based  upon  sound  economic  conditions  pre- 
dicated upon  the  general  welfare  of  all  people 
m  the  United  States. 

Since  the  Inauguration  of  legislation  per- 
mitting reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  per- 
mitting the  administrative  branch  dl  the 
Government  to  make  adjustments  downward 
and  upward  within  the  50  percent  limitation, 
no  upward  adjustments  have  been  made. 
While  some  of  these  downward  adjustments 
have  been  Jiistifled  from  purely  economic 
point  of  view.  It  Is  believed  that  many  of  the 
adjustments  have  resulted  from  the  desire  to 
use  the  tariff  policy  of  this  country  purely  for 
diplomatic  negotiations.  The  distorted  world 
trade  due  to  war  conditions,  which  have  ex- 
isted since  most  of  these  adjustments  have 
been  effective,  has  given  no  oKX)rtunlty  to 
measure  and  appraise  their  effect  upon  our 
economy  In  times  of  peace. 


Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association  Opposed  to  Trade 
Agreements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18, 194S 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the 
following  statement  before  the  Wa3rs  and 


Means  Committee,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  the  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States : 

The  organic  chemical  industry  In  the 
United  States  is  a  beneficiary  and  also  an 
outstanding  Illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
soundly  conceived  tariff  policy.  You  will  re- 
call the  fact  that  we  had  no  such  industry 
when  the  First  World  War  began. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  economic 
value  of  the  industry  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  prices  of  chemicals  and  allied  products 
In  the  First  World  War  went  from  an  index 
figure  of  100  in  1914  to  245  in  1918.  whereas. 
In  the  present  war,  prices  have  risen  from 
100  in  1939  to  130  in  1942.  and  have  since 
declined  somewhat. 

The  value  of  the  Industry  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  and  national  defense 
is  common  knowledge  and  need  not  be 
stressed. 

H.  R.  2652,  while  a  tariff  measure.  Is  said 
to  be  part  of  a  grand  plan  intended  to  pro- 
mote world  cooperation,  both  political  and 
economic.  Like  other  Americans,  we  favor 
the  objective  of  greater  International  coop- 
eration in  the  hope  that  the  goal  of  a  more 
stable,  prosperous,  and  peaceful  world  can 
be  attained. 

Any  legislation  planned  to  Implement  the 
fine  objectives  must  be  examined  to  deter- 
mine whether  It  gives  fair  promise  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  ends.  Likewise,  we  want 
to  be  sure  that  In  our  desire  to  accomplish 
one  thing  we  dr<  not  follow  a  plan  which 
win  cancel  out  or  seriously  interfere  with 
the  realization  of  another  objective  of  even 
greater  Importance. 

It  Is  stlU  obscure  as  to  whether  the  con- 
cept of  H.  R.  2652,  and  some  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  are  not  contrsidlctory.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  can  all  agree  that  full 
employment  in  the  United  States  after  the 
war  Is  of  the  very  first  importance.  Unless 
this  Is  attained,  it  Is  futile  to  exp>ect  that  the 
United  States  can  carry  its  own  burdens, 
much  less  contribute  to  the  help  expected  by 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Proponents  say  that  H.  R.  2652  will  create 
Jobs  to  make  the  things  we  will  export. 
Obviously  this  can  only  be  true  if  the  things 
we  Import  do  not  displace  more  Jobs  than 
the  exports  provide.  We  have  no  objection 
to  the  vast  number  and  quantity  of  com- 
modities we  always  Import  which  do  not 
displace  Jobs. 

The  very  nature  of  H.  R.  2652,  however. 
Indicates  an  Intention  to  Import  commodities 
that  we  now  produce  for  ourselves.  It  natu- 
rally follows  that  If  we  Import  enough  of 
such  competitive  goods  to  be  of  substantial 
benefit  to  other  nations,  we  will  of  necessity 
displace  a  great  many  American  Jobs. 

It  is  not  merely  the  question  of  the  con- 
sximer  price  lowered  to  the  last  point  of 
possible  profit.  If  a  reduction  is  sufficiently 
large,  the  total  supply  can  be  Imported  and 
the  domestic  production  scrapped,  since  no 
quantitative  limitation  of  Imports  is  pro- 
posed. On  the  other  hand,  if  duties  are  not 
reduced  far  enough  to  benefit  the  foreign 
producer,  then  the  whole  thing  is  a  futile 
gesture. 

Compare  the  manufactured  commodities 
W3  export  with  those  we  Import.  There  are 
more  Jobs  for  each  $1,000  value  of  textiles 
produced  than  In  the  same  value  of  auto- 
mobiles. 80,  If  we  increase  imports  of  tex- 
tiles in  order  to  provide  dollars  with  which 
the  other  nation  can  pay  for  our  exports  of 
automobiles,  we  are  displacing,  not  creating, 
employment. 

United  States  exports  of  ten  bUlions  yearly 
are  talked  of,  and.  of  course,  that  means  im- 
ports of  the  same  value,  if  the  exports  are 
to  be  paid  for. 

Even  during  the  war  years,  and  despite 
high  prices,  our  Imports  have  only  slightly 
exceeded  $3,000,000,000  a  year.  It  seems  very 
tmllkely  that  the  United  States  can  Import 


more  than  three  times  this  amount  without 
seriously  crippling  domestic  production. 

It  should  be  clear  that  If  we  can  Import 
and  use  commodities  in  addition  to  what  we 
produce  ourselves,  the  effect  on  employment 
in  the  United  States  wiU  be  quite  different 
than  If  the  Increased  imports  only  replace 
what  we  now  produce.  H.  R.  2652  is  aimed 
directly  at  replEiclng  what  we  now  produce. 
If  full  employment  Is  a  prime  necessity,  even 
If  It  entails  huge  Government  expenditure 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  it  about.  It  becomes 
even  more  Important  that  no  unempl03rment 
be  created  through  a  mistaken  Import  policy. 

Obviously  the  prime  purpose  of  H.  R.  2652 
Is  not  to  ease  our  procurement  of  needed  ma- 
terials, for  many,  if  not  most  of  these,  are 
now  free  of  duty.  The  real  purpose  la  to 
open  our  markets  so  that  other  nations  can 
sell  us  more  competitive  goods  by  reason  of 
the  additional  50-percent  reduction  In  duty. 

It  is  a  proper  objective  If  its  limitations 
are  realized  and  if  it  does  not  result  in  mere 
displacement  of  employment  In  the  United 
States  in  order  to  provide  emplojrment  some- 
where else. 

These  considerations  point  up  soihe  of  the 
original  weaknesses  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934  that  still  exist.  They 
need  reviewing,  for  surely  we  can  base  our 
efforts  at  world  cooperation  on  a  far  better 
foundation. 

The  act.  In  our  opinion,  was  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional. There  was  tacit  admission  of 
that  fact  when  it  was  so  framed,  that  there 
could  be  no  Judicial  review.  The  name  was 
deliberately  misleading  because  had  they 
been  truly  reciprocal,  the  trades  would  have 
been  between  two  nations.  There  was  no 
reciprocity  involved  when  reduced  rates  were 
made  available  without  quid  pro  quo  to  all 
nations  of  the  world,  except  Germany. 

Actually,  the  act  of  1934  wm  an  indirect 
attempt  at  repeal  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
and  H.  R.  2652  would  complete  the  Job. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  a  return  to  the  rates 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  or  for  any  change  lii 
the  rates  reduced  since  1934.  unless  some 
changes  are  or  will  later  become  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  objectives  of  that 
tariff  act  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  to  protect  labor. 

We  believe  those  objectives  are  entirely 
sound  today. 

The  Important  point  we  want  to  bring  out 
Is  that  Congress  should  again  clearly  define 
the  economic  basis  on  which  any  changes  in- 
rates  shall  be  made. 

We  agree  that  free,  unrestricted  trade 
among  all  people  everywhere  is  a  fine  ideal. 
But  an  even  greater  ideal  is  high  living  stand- 
aids  for  those  people.  Up  to  the  present  the 
standards  of  the  United  States  have  not  been 
equaled  anjrwhere  else.  It  should  be  realised 
that  there  must  be  some  equalization  in 
standards  as  these  affect  unit  costs,  either 
bringing  others  up  or  else  lowering  ours,  and 
that  this  must  t>e  a  condition  precedent  be- 
fore free  trade  can  be  put  into  practice. 
Otherwise,  the  cart  is  put  before  the  horse 
and  the  result  can  only  be  ruinous  to  us. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  overlooked  that 
many  nations  could  not  adopt  free  trade 
even  if  they  wanted  to.  Most  of  their  gov- 
ernment revenue  is  produced  by  tariff  duties. 

Besides,  the  record  shows  a  trend  quite 
opposed  to  free  trade,  for  all  about  us  we  find 
nations  increasing  tariffs  and  tightening 
other  restrictions.  What  does  it  profit  xu  to 
pretend  otherwise? 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  miracle  of 
our  war  effort,  Americans  efficiently  organ- 
ized on  a  mass-production  basis,  can  out- 
produce and  undersell  the  world  and  so  need 
no  tariff.  Unquestionably  we  have  outpro- 
duced. But  have  we  imdersold?  What  of 
the  essentials — food,  clothing,  and  shelter? 
Which  of  these  are  cheaper  today?  The  fact 
is  that  despite  rigid  price  controls,  prices  of 
all  commodities  are  about  140  now  con- 
trasted with  100  In  July  1939. 
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Aa  we  read  Government  plans,  the  trend 
Is  toward  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
And  there  seems  little  expectation  of  dras- 
tic reduction  in  taxes.  This  does  not  point 
to  low  production  costs.  Wage  levels  In  thU 
Industry  are  higher  than  the  average  Indus- 
trial wage  level  in  the  United  States.  Wage 
levels  In  the  chemical  industry  of  other 
countries  were  very  substantially  lower  than 
those  In  the  United  States  up  to  1939.  Effl- 
clencv  of  the  foreign  worker  was  also  lower 
than  that  of  the  American,  but  the  difference 
In  efficiency  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  tbe 
difference  In  wage. 

And.  of  course,  any  comparison  of  wages  or 
tariffs  Is  absolutely  meaningless  in  the  ab- 
sence of  stability  of  currencies  and  exchange. 

The  changes  In  exchange  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  France  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  gocd  illustrations. 

The  United  States  made  trade  agreements 
with  each  of  these  countries.  By  contrast- 
ing the  exchange  rate  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ments were  signed  with  the  later  depreciated 
rates.  It  can  be  seen  how  a  foreign  country 
can.  through  a  change  in  exchange  rate,  give 
to  Itself  the  equivalent  of  a  further  drastic 
reduction   In  American  tariff. 

French  trade  agreement,  May  6,  1936 

French  franc: 

May  6.   1938 $0.0658 

June  1.  1937 .044 

June  1.  1939 .026 

Vriited  Kingdom  trade  agreement,  Jan.  1, 1939 

Pound  sterling: 

Jan.  3.  1939 $4  628 

June    1.    1943-.. 4.035 

Temporarily,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
more  productive  facilities  than  anyone  else. 
That  condition  may  not  continue  very  long 
once  the  war  is  over,  for  many  of  these  are 
Government  plants  solely  for  implements  of 
war.  And  it  certainly  does  not  mean  that 
existing  facilities  have  everywhere  else  been 
destroyed.  Eesldes.  when  destroyed  plants 
are  rebuilt  they  will  be  modern.  In  many 
cases  the  equipment  and  the  know  how  will 
be  furnished  from  the  United  States. 

Free  traders  and  protectionists  both  have 
their  theories,  but  who  actually  knows  what 
amount  of  tar'ff  will  be  needed  by  the  United 
States  after  the  world  once  again  gets  down 
to  work? 

More  than  1.200  reductions  In  the  rates  of 
1930  have  already  been  made  since  1934,  but 
as  war  began  In  1939,  there  has  been  no  nor- 
mal trade  since.  Yet,  Ho\ise  resolution  2652 
would  open  the  way  to  even  more  drastic  re- 
ductions before  the  effect  of  those  already 
made  can  be  known. 

This,  in  fact.  Involves  something  far  more 
Important  than  the  mere  determination  of 
what  rates  of  duty  the  United  States  should 
Impose.  It  brings  Into  focus  the  question 
of  whether  we  shall  have  a  government  of  laws 
or  a  government  of  men.  Which  is  to  have 
first  priority  In  our  economic  policy,  world 
politics  or  domestic  welfare? 

If  Congress  fails  to  recover  and  perform 
Its  constitutional  duty  in  respect  to  tariffs, 
world  political  considerations  will  Inevit- 
ably be  dominant  over  the  domestic  economic 
considerations  which  should  govern.  In  the 
laudable  desire  to  reduce  unnecessary  tariffs 
these  facts  should  be  given  proper  weight.  A 
fatal  weakness  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
la  the  lack  of  such  an  essential  economic 
basis  on  which  to  determine  a  change  in  rate. 
Congress  had  provided  it  in  section  336  of  the 
tariff  law  but  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  dis- 
carded it,  making  possible  a  political  rather 
than  an  economic  basis  of  determination. 

Our  principal  objectives  In  the  United 
States  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be: 

High  living  standards. 

High  wages. 

H.gb  level  of  social  security. 

With  such  objectives  we  must  devise  plans 
which,  while  promoting  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  will  on  the  other  b&nd 
not  defeat  our  domestic  objectives. 
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to  be  used,  amend  it  so 
constitutional  method 
be  provided. 
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existing  tariff  rate  Is 
and  (b)   the  amount  of 
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7.  Provide  for  the 
and   effect  of  sections 
Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

8.  Provide  automatic 
to  equalize  undue 
rates    between    currenc 
nullify   United   States 
changes    in    exchange 
moved.     United  States 
or  not  reduced  In  trad< 
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rates  to  apply  wherever 
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Respectfully  submitted 
Organic    Chemical 
tion    of    the    United    S 
president;  C.  A.  Mace. 

April  16.  1945. 
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Speaker,  In  the 

National    Grange 

a  very  timely  ar- 

Brenclcman,  na- 

of  that 

To  Regulate  Coal 


As  there  are  several  bills  pending  in 
Congress  providing  for  the  regulation  of 
prices  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry, 
I  want  to  commend  this  article  to  the 
Congress.  Legislation  similar  to  that 
proposed  is  contrary  to  the  basic  funda- 
mental policy  of  free  competition  which 
has  made  our  country  great.  The  future 
success  of  the  coal  industry  depends 
upon  its  having  a  full  and  free  oppor- 
tunity and  incentive  to  mine  and  sell 
coal  at  a  profit.  The  coal  industry  is  not 
a  national  monopoly  any  more  than 
farms  or  timber,  and  if  Congress  is  to  set 
minimum  prices  based  on  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  this  national  resource,  would 
It  not  be  logical  to  do  the  same  for  pe- 
troleum, farm  products,  and  factory 
products.  This, .of  course,  would  lead  to 
regimentation  and  a  bureaucratic  con- 
trolled domestic  economy.  We  have  just 
defeated  German  national  socialism  at 
an  unparalleled  sacrifice  of  blood  and 
treasure.  Why  support  a  measure  here 
that  leads  down  the  road  to  serfdom? 

The  article  by  Mr.  Brenckman  reads 
as  follows: 

To  Reculatb  Coal  Industry — Pending  Meas- 
ures IN  Congress  Point  Toward  Dangerous 
PossiBn.rnES 

Farmers,  together  with  other  consumers  of 
coal,  both  domestic  and  Industrial,  have  a 
vital  interest  In  several  bills  pending  before 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  reenact  legislation  for  the 
regulation  of  prices  In  the  bituminous  coal 
industry.  As  many  disinterested  people  view 
it,  these  proposals  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  movement  for  Government  control  of  in- 
dustry, as  opposed  to  our  traditional  system  of 
free  enterprise. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Socialists,  both  of 
the  right  and  left  wings,  endorse  reglmenta« 
tion  of  the  bituminous  coal  Industry  in  their 
common  hostility  to  competition  and  in  their 
desire  to  replace  it  by  a  managed  economy. 
If  this  legislation  should  be  enacted,  the 
precedent  thus  established  for  the  coal  Indus- 
try would  likely  be  extended  to  other  indus- 
tries allegedly  charged  with  a  public  Interest. 

ENCOURAGES    COST    INCREASES 

The  proposed  legislation  encourages  cost 
Increases  to  the  point  where  the  price  of  bitu- 
minous coal  will  be  pushed  to  such  levels  as 
to  force  the  consumers,  during  normal  periods 
of  supply  and  demand,  to  turn  to  competing 
fuels,  thus  tending  to  decrease  rather  than  to 
expand  the  existing  market  for  bituminous 
coal.  On  the  face  of  It,  this  would  appetur 
to  penalize  the  industry  as  a  whole  for  the 
benefit  of  high-cost  producers. 

In  a  nutshell.  It  Is  the  cartel  system,  more 
or  less  disguised.  Advocates  of  that  system, 
who  assert  that  free  competition  leads  to 
chaos,  fall  to  recognize  the  essential  role  that 
competition  plays  in  the  functioning  of  a 
system  of  free  enterprise.  Some  of  the  ablest 
students  of  the  question  take  the  position 
that  the  attempt  to  stabilize  prices  arbi- 
trarily, the  attempt  to  keep  inefficient  high- 
cost  producers  In  business,  leads  to  chaos. 

The  stated  objections  of  the  proposed  coal 
legislation  are:  To  conserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  and  to  promote  inter- 
state commerce  in  bituminous  coal.  This 
implies  that  price  fixing  should  be  done  with 
a  view  toward  encouraging  efficiency;  other- 
wise, the  stated  objectives  would  be  funda- 
mentally misleading. 

WOULD  PROMOTE  UNSOUND  POLICIES 

The  estimated  coal  reserves  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  good  for  over  500 
to  700  years;  in  other  parts  for  from  2,000 
to  3,000  years  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption. Other  competitive  fuels  are  much 
more  in  need  of  preservation.  This  being 
true,   our   purpose   should    be    to   promote 
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greater  use  of  coal  through  efficient  means 
of  production,  and  to  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  competitive  fuels,  such  as  oil. 
which  In  many  sections  of  the  country  is 
already  nearlng  the  point  of  exhaustion. 

Under  the  Guffey  Coal  Act,  which  expired 
some  time  ago  and  which  was  not  renewed 
under  th;  stress  of  wartime  conditions,  the 
contrary  procedure  was  followed.  That 
would  be  the  case  under  the  pending  bills, 
which  are  closely  modeled  after  the  Guffey 
Act. 

A  prlce-flxlng  plan  la  prescribed,  not  on  the 
low  side,  but  on  the  high  side;  in  other 
words,  the  proposed  legislation  would  abolish 
competition  and  legalize  a  series  of  organ- 
ized monopolies  under  Federal  regulation. 

The  declared  purjxwes  of  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  these  bills  are  ignored  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  inflated  cost  regulations  that 
would  result  in  a  protective  wholesale  price, 
and  a  scheme  for  the  beneflt  of  certain  coal 
companies,  which  would  be  placed  In  a  po- 
sition to  overcharge  the  consuming  public. 

Members  of  Congress  who  believe  In  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise  will  fmd 
little  difficulty  In  justifying  themselves  for 
voting  against  this  proposed  legislation,  if 
and  when  it  Is  reported  out  of  committee. 
•      Pbed  Brenckman, 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  50 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18, 1945 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORO.  I  include  a  statement  showing  the 
necessity  for  passing  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  50,  If  we  are  to  maintain 
equity  regarding  oil  production  in 
America: 

INTANGIBLE   DRILLING   COSTS 

The  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  case,  filed 
March  8.  is  the  immediate  reason  for  the  in- 
troduction of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
50. 

The  court  held  invalid  section  23-m  (16) 
of  the  Treasury  Regulations  relating  to  Fed- 
eral income  taxes,  which  provides  that  cer- 
tain drilling  and  development  costs  in  the 
case  of  oil  and  gas  wells  may  at  the  option 
of  the  taxpayer  be  deducted  from  gross  in- 
come as  an  expense. 

Section  23  of  the  revenue  act  permits  the 
deduction  from  gross  income  of  necessary 
business  expense.  It  would  be  Impractical 
for  the  statute  to  enumerate  all  Items  of  ex- 
pense. Hence,  the  Congress  delegated  au- 
thority to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  promulgate  regulations.  The 
regulation  granting  the  option  above  referred 
to  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  25 
years  and  has  been  followed  and  recognized 
by  the  Congress,  the  courts,  the  Treasury, 
the  Commissioner,  and  the  taxpayers. 

The  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  had  occasion  to  consider 
the  regulation  in  more  than  a  dozen  cases 
and  have  directly  or  Inferentlally  approved 
the  validity  of  the  regulation.  The  Congress 
has  enacted  and  reenacted  the  revenue  laws 
since  1918,  without  substantial  change  of  the 
provisions  cf  section  23.  In  1940.  the  excess- 
profits  tax  was  made  a  part  of  the  income- 
tax  laws,  and  by  section  711  the  Congress 
expressly  recognized  the  opinion  of  the  tax- 
payer to  treat  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 


ment costs  as  an  expense.  In  1942.  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  advised  Congress 
that  the  regulation  had  by  long  usage  become 
embedded  in  the  statute  and  urged  enactment 
of  language  that  would  change  the  regula- 
tion.    This  Congress  refused  to  do. 

On  petition  for  rehearing  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  May  4  withdrew  the 
original  cpinlon  In  the  F.  H.  E.  Oil  Co.  case 
and  filed  a  substitute  opinion  eliminating  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  the  regulation 
from  consideration.  If  the  original  decision 
had  been  followed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  as  the  law.  it  is  reliably  estimated 
that  it  would  have  placed  an  Immediate  tax 
burden  for  current  and  open  tax  years  on 
the  oil  industry  of  more  than  a  billion  dol- 
lars. The  future  ability  of  the  oil  industry 
to  serve  the  public  interest,  in  war  or  peace, 
would  have  been  Injured  to  an  Incalculable 
extent. 

In  1944  the  Industry  drilled  22.4T7  wells. 
Including  3,881  exploratory  wells  and  18,588 
development  wells.  P.  A.  W.  estimates  that 
27.000  additional  wells  in  1945  wlU  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  necessary  production. 
Abolition  of  the  producers'  right  to  charge 
Intangible  drilling  cost  to  the  expense  of 
finding  and  producing  oil  and  gas  and  re- 
quiring such  cost  to  be  capltallsjed  would, 
according  to  estimates  of  the  industry,  reduce 
exploratory  wells  by  one-third  and  develop- 
ment wells  by  two-thirds,  and  would  have 
a  similar  continuing  effect. 

The  action  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  has 
so  disturbed  and  confused  the  industry  that 
it  is  imperative  that  the  situation  be  clari- 
fied by  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 50.  This  confusion  and  uncertainly 
will  seriously  deter  drilling  activity.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  50  is  designed  to  re- 
move existing  doubt  and  confusion,  and  elim- 
inate uncertainty  as  to  the  question. 


McCarran-Sumners  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  at  an 
early  date  the  bill  known  as  H.  R.  1203. 
now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  will 
come  to  the  floor  of  tlie  Congress  for 
attention. 

I  am  receiving  from  time  to  time  reso- 
lutions strongly  endorsing  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  introduce  into  the  Record  a 
resolution  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
me  from  the  Cass  County  (N.  Dak.) 
Bar  Association,  expressing  their  ap- 
proval and  recommendations  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Cass  County  Bar  As' 
sociation  at  its  meeting  held  at  Fargo,  N. 
Ddk.,  on  April  12,  1945,  That  this  association 
having  studied  and  carefully  considered  the 
McCarran-Sunmers  bill  "to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  prescribing  fair 
administrative  procedure."  now  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  (S. 
7  and  H.  R.  1203),  and  finding  that  said  bill 
contains  the  fundamental  requirements  for 
fair  hearings  and  decisions  before  adminis- 
trative agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  that  Its  passage  now  and  without  wait- 
ing for  the  termination  of  the  present  war 
is  essential  and  in  the  public  interest; 


We  do  hereby  approve  said  bill  and  rec- 
ommend Its  Immediate  passage  by  Ckmgresa, 
and  urge  our  Representatives  and  Senators 
to  actively  support  said  bill  and  diligently 
work  to  secure  its  prompt  passage; 

ITiat  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  Senators  Lander  and  TotrNc  and 
Representatives  Lemke  and  RostRTsoN  by  the 
officers  of  this  association. 


0.  p.  A. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   MA}tTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  letter  in  reference 
to  the  O.  P.  A. 

The  letter  follows: 

Pasaokna.  Md.,  May  12,  1945. 
Hon.  Dtjduet  G.  Roe, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Roe:  Please  accept  my  heartiest 
congratulations  for  your  courageous  stand  in 
advocating  the  termination  of  the  O.  P.  A. 
No  doubt  thousands  of  Americans  who  have 
suffered  financially  and  in  other  ways  as 
the  result  of  the  impractical  activities  of  the 
O.  P.  A.  and  other  bureaus  agree  with  you. 
However,  I  believe  a  new  organization  shovild 
take  its  place. 

A  board  should  be  established  In  all  eco- 
nomic centers  to  supervise  prices  and  produc- 
tion. That  board  shoi'.ld  consist  of  a  legal 
department  as  a  member  of  the  board,  of 
inspectors  and  clerks,  and  mainly  of  per- 
sons with  practical  experience  in  the  kinds 
of  business  that  the  board  would  attempt  to 
control. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  consider  the  rent 
division.  On  the  board  covering  these  activi- 
ties should  be  persons  who  operate  rooming 
houses,  converted  apartment  houses,  larger 
apartment  houses,  smaU  hotels,  and  large 
hotels.  That  board  should  be  the  enforce- 
ment agency  and  should  hear  all  reports  of 
violations,  all  defenses  of  operators,  all  com- 
plaints from  tenants,  and  all  prayers  of  oper- 
ators for  relief.  At  the  present  time  those 
v,ho  are  attempting  to  control  various  kinds 
of  business  know  nothing  about  the  prob- 
lems of  that  business.  The  re^rilt  Is  perse- 
cution for  business  operators,  unfair  and  \m- 
Amerlcan  activities,  and  evils  that  are  worse. 
Among  those  evils  are  the  severe  shortages 
In  the  necessities  nf  life,  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  past  and  continue  to  this  day— short- 
ages of  sugar,  coffee,  gasoline,  tires,  meats, 
cigarettes  and  other  things — shortages  in  the 
midst  of  plenty — artificial  shortage  caused 
by  the  dreams  of  Incompetents  who  rupplant 
practical  experience  with  untried  theories. 
The  O.  P.  A.,  together  with  other  bureaus 
have  achieved  nothing  good.  They  have 
caused  inflation,  have  created  black  markets 
that  the  people  must  patronize  oi  do  with- 
out, and  have  caused  severe  shortages  in 
food. 

Any  group  of  nitwits  can  claim  to  hold 
down  prices  by  making  them  so  low  that 
businessmen  cannot  operate.  Today  Amer- 
icans are  starving  for  meat  and  other  focas 
and  our  returning  war  heroes  will  meet  a 
kind  of  prohibition  that  Is  even  more  sm- 
Ister  and  evil  than  the  kind  cur  armed 
forces  met  here  after  the  last  war.  It  re- 
quired 18  years  to  rid  ourselves  cf  that  yoke; 
the  parasites  who  Infest  our  Federal  bureau* 
today   wiU    cling   to    the    body   politic   like 
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leechM.  sucking  the  life  blood  from  decent 
Government,  from  business,  and  from  th« 
American  way  of  living,  for  years  after  this 
war.  unless  brave  patriots  like  you  end  this 
farce  and  unnecessary  expense  right  now. 

No  time  is  to  be  lost.  Trouble  is  brew- 
ing. Law  Tlolatlons.  persecutions,  race  trou- 
bles, and  riots.  Already  the  saying  is  go- 
ing the  rounds  that  if  gentiles  need  anything 
they  must  go  to  a  Jew  to  get  them — in  the 
black  markets.  That's  not  only  evil,  but 
tuifair  to  many  noble  Jews,  but  it's  being 
said  and  broadly.  When  Americans  know  a 
law  or  legal  methods  are  unfair,  unjust,  and 
contrary  to  their  wishes  they  unite  in  break- 
ing such  laws.  Jtist  as  they  did  with  pro- 
hibition during  and  after  the  last  war.  They 
are  doing  that  today,  in  large  measure,  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  O.  P.  A., 
and  It  is  fooli^  for  our  legislators  to  ignore 
that  fact. 

Therefore.  I  plead  with  you  to  continue 
your  fight  in  trying  to  Influence  your  col- 
leagues in  the  right  direction — at  least,  try 
to  save  Baltimore  and  other  large  cities  from 
a  race  war  that  is  being  agitated  by  special 
groups  of  racketeers  in  real  estate  and  other 
activities.  In  this  connection  I  refer  you  to 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Paul  Patterson, 
president  of  the  A.  8.  Abell  Co..  publishers  of 
the  Sunpapers.  The  letter.  In  part,  relates 
to  the  attack  by  the  Sun  (evening)  on  your 
fight  to  abolish  the  O.  P.  A. 

It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  start  an 
Investigation  of  the  activities  of  the  Sun  and 
other  newspapers  as  to  ownership  and  rates 
charged  the  owners  for  advertising  which  are 
said  on  good  authority  to  be  discriminatory 
and  contrary  to  Pederal  laws.  It  certainly  is 
time  to  start  a  serious  investigation  of  activi- 
ties In  the  award  of  contracts,  of  prices,  of 
the  condemnation  of  various  products,  and 
of  their  disposal  through  salvage  companies. 
In  the  last  war  we  had  our  Hog  Island  and 
other  scandals;  In  this  one  there  are  worse 
evils,  but  our  political  rulers  appear  to  hide 
them  and  to  protect  those  lawbreakers  of 
a  special  group  who  perpetuate  a  reign  of 
graft  and  lawbreaking. 

Knowing  you  personally,  although  you  will 
•  not  remember  meeting  me  in  Sudlersville 
and  other  places  when  I  represented  a  large 
organization  of  Americans  and  was  making 
an  investigation  in  the  coimty  seats  of  Mary- 
land. I  am  confident  that  no  newspaper  edi- 
tor or  any  other  person  will  intimidate  you 
or  force  you  to  refrain  from  doing  what,  in 
your  opinion,  serves  the  best  Interests  of  all 
Americans. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Lix  Uhler. 


Hon.  Junes  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

or  Mississrpi>i 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Friday,  May  18.  1945 

Mr.  McOEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News  of  April 
21.  1945.  in  which  the  question  is  asked 
*'Are  Parley's  services  to  this  Nation  be- 
ing fully  appreciated?" 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  the  editor  in  this  comment 
on  the  wonderful  services  rendered  by 
James  A.  Parley  in  behalf  of  our  Na- 
tion and  its  people  and  feel  sure  that  as 
tme  goes  on  the  people  of  our  country 


will  the  more  realize  ms  unselflah  and 
outstanding  service. 
The  editorial  follows  I 

ABZ    FAKLrr'S   SZSVICI3   TO  HtHIS    nation    BXINa 
rVLLT  APPaxaATKDt 

We  wonder  If  the  significant  service  now 
being  rendered  to  the  Ajmerlcan  people  by 
former  Postmaster  Geneml  James  A.  Farley 
Is  being  fully  appreciated.  He  has  been  going 
about  the  country  In  re;ent  days,  praising 
the  virtues  of  private  enti  irprlse,  and  In  gen- 
eral leaning  toward  demo:racy  of  the  Jefler- 
sonlan  type,  rather  than  the  near-totallta- 
rlanlsm  too  often  practiced  by  the  New  Deal. 
In  an  address  which  he  his  Just  made  to  the 
Maryland  Bankers'  Assoc  ation,  he  warns  of 
perils  from  self-styled  friends  of  free  en- 
terprise, and  deplores  thd  constant  Govern- 
ment goading  of  business . 

It  will  be  interesting  t<i  watch  the  further 
career  of  Mr.  Farley.  It  is  unlikely  he  will 
forego  the  principles  ths  t  he  has  espotised 
which  led  him  to  breal;  with  the  higher 
leadership  of  the  New  IXal.  Doubtless  now 
he  will  enlist  his  resources  In  a  formidable 
fight  to  re-orlent  the  pdicies  of  his  party 
In  order  to  bring  it  more  in  line  with  tradi- 
tional American  prlnclplps.  rather  than  to 
go  In  the  direction  that  Henry  Wallace  ap- 
parently wants  to  go.  W  r.  Farley's  political 
talents  are  concededly  of  a  high  order.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  he  aid  thoee  associated 
with  him  will  be  able  to  i  egaln  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  In  opposition  to  the 
Wallace-Hillman-Browder  group.  The  out- 
come certainly  will  be  watched  by  the  Na- 
tion with  a  keen  degree  ol  interest. 

Therefore  his  remarks,  as  follows,  before 
the  Maryland  bankers  wU ,  arotise  more  than 
passing  study: 

"Just  as  there  has  been  no  absence  of  con- 
vincing assurance  that  all  possible  effort  will 
be  made  to  balance  the  bi  idget  after  the  war, 
so  we  are  left  to  si>eculate  on  the  questions 
of  the  post-war  attitude  of  government  to- 
ward private  business.  Businessmen  are 
aware  of  the  challenge  confronting  them. 
Their  appreciation  of  Ihe  Importance  of 
maintaining  high  employment  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  they  spea  k  of  the  number  of 
post-war  Jobs  which  they  hope  to  offer  as  an 
objective  of  at  least  equal  Importance  with 
the  volume  of  goods  whic  i  they  plan  to  pro- 
diKe.  It  can  be  said  vi  ith  certainty  that 
business  leaders  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
make  free  enterprise  wo  k  more  effectively 
than  ever  before.  But  what  will  be  the  alti- 
tude of  government?  Will  business  be  en- 
couraged to  go  forward,  o  expand  and  im- 
prove plants,  and  to  make  commitments  with 
labor,  with  producers  of  raw  materials,  and 
the  distributors  of  finished  products?  This 
question  Is  uppermost  in  ;he  minds  of  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  throughout  the  Nation. 
Nor  that  we  are  fearful  of  he  avowed  enemies 
of  the  free-enterprise  eysl  em.  They  are  few 
in  number  and  they  seldcm  attain  positions 
of  power.  The  men  who  will  bear  watching 
are  thoee  who  profess  to  bilieve  in  free  enter- 
prise, but  with  certain  conditions  always  at- 
tached, such  as  provided  It  is  helped  by  gov- 
ernment, supplemented  bir  government,  reg- 
ulated by  government,  prstected  by  govern- 
ment against  its  own  weaknesses,  etc..  etc. 
These  are  the  same  eelf-ityled  friends  who 
say.  If  industry  doesn't  povide  full  employ- 
ment, government  must  step  In  and  take 
over."  having  all  the  time  i  plan  for  that  pur- 
pose in  their  inside  pockets,  ready  to  be 
flashed  on  the  public  th  ^  minute  industry 
fails  to  perform  to  their  11  Sting. 

"This  constant  goadin ;  of  business,  cf 
threatening  more  rsgulati  in  and  more  Gov- 
ernment competition  has  prevented  us  from 
realizing  the  full  benefits  of  a  free  economy. 
You  bankers  have  had  firi  it-hand  experience 
with  Government  competi;ion. 

"I  understand  that  in  tl  e  lending  field  you 
are  required  to  compete  with  46  different 


public  agencies,  and  that  you  are  now  being 
threatened  with  more.  You  have  Indeed  had 
a  full  experience  with  that  technique  by 
which  oiBclals  soberly  proclaim  that  credit 
for  this  and  that  Is  needed,  and  that  unless 
the  bankers  meet  the  situation  government 
will  do  the  Job.  This  kind  of  announcement, 
as  we  have  seen  many  times.  Is  an  Invitation 
to  all  groups  to  come  in  and  ask  for  help. 
Soon  a  new  pressure  group  is  organized,  and 
free  enterprise  Is  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  another  foot  of  precious  ground. 

"In  the  early  years  of  the  depression  It  was 
necessary  for  government  to  supply  credit  for 
certain  purposes  which  could  not  for  good 
reasons  be  satisfied  by  private  leaders.  The 
need  then  was  obvious  to  everyone.  Today 
the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  Our  capital 
markets  are  functioning  vigorously  and  ef- 
fectively, both  as  regards  equity  and  long- 
term  debt.  The  banks  are  on  the  Job  look- 
ing for  chances  to  lend  money.  I  know  that 
you  are  pounding  the  pavements  and  push- 
lug  Into  the  byways  looking  for  businesses 
requiring  bank  credit.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  reading  cf  the  formation 
by  banks  in  various  parts  of  the  country  of 
your  so-called  bank-credit  pools.  The  wis- 
dom of  adopting  these  measures  Is  clearly  ap- 
parent. By  these  means  you  have  made  cer- 
tain that  no  credit  ap'pUcation  need  be  de- 
nied before  it  has  been  carefully  scrutinized 
by  a  group  specially  set  up  to  find  ways  of 
satisfying  credit  requirements  which  for  one 
reason  or  aother  fail  to  meet  the  tests  of  a 
particular  lending  Institution.  To  me,  and 
I  am  sure  to  many  people,  these  credit  pools 
are  symbolic  of  the  desire  and  determination 
of  bankers  to  make  sure  that  no  legitimate 
businees  will  be  hampered  by  lack  of  bank 
financing  in  the  great  program  of  produc- 
tion and  empl03m3ent  to  which  we  look  for- 
ward after  the  war." 


Proposed  Missouri   Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  18.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  State  in  the 
Union  is  more  deeply  concerned  with  the 
uses  to  which  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries  can  be  put  than 
is  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  It  should 
be  obvious  to  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  midcontinent,  that 
full  and  complete  use  should  be  made  of 
the  streams  to  buttress  the  country 
against  the  recurring  drought  periods 
which  have  happened  since  the  beginning 
of  time. 

These  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  reasonably  heavily  populated,  and 
in  many  instances  with  large  herds  of 
cattle.  The  natural  advantages  to  come 
to  the  country  as  a  range  country  are 
Impaired  in  these  excessive  drought 
years.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
steps  be  taken  to  fortify  and  to  supple- 
ment the  country  against  these  recur- 
ring droughts. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  the 
great  Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries, 
by  proper  development  of  irrigation,  and 
reclamation.  This  work  can  be  accom- 
plished by  existing  agencies,  or  it  can  be 
accomplished    as   proposed    under    the 
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Murray  bill,  S.  555,  known  as  the  author- 
ity bill. 

I  am  receiving  expressions  on  both 
sides  of  this  issue  from  various  gioups  of 
people  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Lions  Club  of 
Dickinson.  N.  Dak.,  in  which  they  express 
their  disapproval  of  the  principles  of 

Federal  authority. 

Licks  CLtrs, 
Dlckinaon.  N.  Dak..  May  15,  1945. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Dickinson,  N.  Dak..  Lions  Club  on  regu- 
lar motion  at  its  regular  meeting  on  May  1, 
1945: 

"Whereas  the  proposed  Missouri  VaUey 
Authority  region  appears  too  large  and  di- 
verse in  interest  to  be  administered  "work- 
ably"  by  an  authority,  and 

"Whereas  the  subjection  of  Industrial  growth 
and  agricultural  development  to  complete 
domination  by  a  Federal  corporation  clothed 
with  the  power  of  government  and  exercis- 
ing ai  tocratic  control  over  the  two  most  Im- 
portant basic  economic  resources  of  the 
areas:  1.  e.,  land  and  water,  is  deemed  tin- 
wise  and  a  complete  departure  from  the  laws 
and  customs  under  which  this  country  has 
developed   and   prospered,  and 

"Whereas  we  believe  the  rights  of  the  States 
Involved  can  best  be  prtiserved,  their  re- 
sources wisely  developed  and  their  economy 
advanced  most  soundly  by  control  exercised 
by  and  through  representatives  chosen  by 
the  Interested  States,  acting  together  in 
concert  and  in  full  cooperation,  as  hereto- 
fore, with  the  United  Htates  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
tested,  experienced  and  regularly  constituted 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
above  relationship  has  worked  satisfactorily 
and  should  b«  preserved,  t.nd 

"Whereas  the  creation  of  a  Federal  super- 
corporate  authority  with  ^ast  powers  in  the 
lands  of  three  men  appoirited  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  9-year  terms  is  not  In  the  public 
Interest:  Therefore,  be  it 

"Resoh^ed,  That  the  Dlc'clnson,  North  Da- 
kota Lions  Club  recommends  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  '  establltihing  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  be  defeated." 

Dickinson   (N.  D/k  )    Lions  Clttb 
M.  V.  A.  RsBOLtrnoN  Commtitee. 
Prank  P.  WHrrNEV,  Chairman. 

J.  M.  FOSTEl. 
FjOT    PtTLVIR. 


An  Unanswerable  Protest 


The  Postal  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  jriSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  IS.  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  this  bill  is  an 
act  of  simple  Justice  to  postal  employees 
and  is  long  overdue.  I  have  supported  it 
from  the  beginning,  arid  supported  It  in 
committee.  It  is  useless  to  speak  further 
In  favor  of  it,  because  it  will  receive  the 
unanimous  approval  of  this  House.  I  rise 
only  to  compliment  the  committee  on  the 
excellent  work  that  it  has  done,  and  par- 
ticularly my  dlstingulslied  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  New  J<?rsey  I  Mr.  Hart- 
IBT],  who  is  the  rankini?  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  He  has  devoted 
his  time  and  energy  very  generously  to 
the  preparation  and  passage  of  this  bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PSNNSTLVANU 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18. 1945 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  of  April  27, 
1945. 

AN  T7NANSWXKABLX  PROTEST 

The  latest  proof  of  the  harm  done  to  the 
prestige  and  name  of  Canada  in  the  United 
States  by  the  King  Government's  vacillating 
and  piecemeal  policy  on  manpower  comes 
from  a  speech  delivered  last  Monday  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  by 
Mr.  L.  H.  Gavin,  a  Republican  Member  from 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gavin  is  no  habitual  critic 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  he  gave 
unstinted  praise  to  the  valor,  fortitude,  and 
brUliant  exploits  of  the  nghtlng  forces  cf 
Britain  and  her  Dominions.  But,  in  common 
with  millions  of  other  Americans,  he  cannot 
understand  why  there  should  not  be  uni- 
formity of  contribution  and  sacrifice  In  the 
partnership  In  the  common  struggle,  and  he 
resents  the  attitude  of  Canada,  with  whom 
he  links  Australia,  in  keeping  in  her  draft  law 
reservations  which  permit  physically  fit  men 
of  military  age  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  will  fight  overseas  or  stay  at 
home  on  some  garrison  duty,  and  prevent 
the  full  use  of  her  available  fluting  power. 

"I  feel,"  Mr.  Gavin  said,  "that  national 
service  acts  of  our  allies  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  otirs.  and  no  reservations 
made  in  any  of  the  Allied  countries.  Cer- 
tainly, we  made  no  reservations.  There 
should  be  no  reservations.  I  feel  that,  If  the 
British  Domlnloujs  and  our  allies  have  equal 
voting  rights  In  world  affairs,  they  should 
amend  their  national  service  acts  so  that 
they  should  have  equal  fighting  rights." 

No  fair-minded  Canadian  can  take  issue 
with  this  protest.  Our  Government  has 
poured  out  huge  sums  of  money  to  publicize 
In  the  United  States  the  deUlls  of  our  na- 
tional war  effort,  which  Is  highly  creditable 
to  the  people.  But  the  effectiveness  of  this 
expensive  propaganda  largely  has  been  nulli- 
fied by  the  half-hearted  mismanagement  and 
ctilpable  Inadequacy  of  our  so-caUed  man- 
power policy.  Moreover,  episodes  like  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Ralston  from  the  Cabinet  be- 
cause he  advocated  unlimited  conscription, 
the  desertion  of  thousands  of  "zombies'  "on 
eve  of  embarkation  for  overseas,  and  the  anti- 
draft  disturbances  at  Drummondville.  Que- 
bec., and  other  places  have  created  a  most 
unfavorable  impression  In  the  United  States 
about  the  ardor  of  the  Canadian  people  for 
prosecuting  the  wai-  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion. 

Undoubtedly  this  unfavorable  feeling  must 
have  been  deepened  by  the  announcement 
of  our  Prime  Minister  that  Canada's  con- 
tribution to  the  war  in  the  Pacific  would  be 
kept  on  a  ptxrely  voluntary  basis.  A  large 
body  of  the  American  people  ha-^e  aU  along 
been  more  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  Pacific  war  than  with  the  struggle  in 
Europe,  and  the  American  casualties  in  the 
long  series  of  bloody  battles  fought  to  wrest 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  from  the  Japanese  have 
been  very  heavy.  But  Canada  Is  a  Pacific 
power  and,  as  Mr.  Gavuc  points  out,  being 
nearer  to  Japan  than  the  United  States, 
should  be  even  more  Interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  evil  war  lords  of  Japan. 
Biitain.  which  is  far  distant  from  Japan, 
has,  through  Mr.  Churchill,  given  a  solemn 
pledge  that  as  soon  as  the  European  war 
ends  she  will  throw  all  her  available  fighting 


power  and  resources  into  the  battle  In  the 
Pacific. 

When  Canada  refuses  to  do  likewise.  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  Americans  like  Mr.  Gavin 
complain  about  her  laggardness  and  wlgiMl 
that  her  Government's  claims  for  a  greatw 
voice  in  world  affairs  would  come  with  a 
better  grace  If  It  agreed  to  a  uniformity  of 
her  sacrifices  with  those  of  her  partners.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Canadian  people  want 
such  uniformity,  but  their  Government  for- 
bids it  and  exposes  them  to  the  humUiation 
of  such  reflections  on  their  national  repute 
as  Mr.  Gavin  has  made. 


The  Higher  Cost  of  Victory 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  18, 1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  of  May  3,  1945.  Prom  the 
great  number  of  letters  I  am  receiving 
from  constituents  endorsing  the  editorial 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed therein  are  very  widely  held  by 
our  people.  They  are  willing  to  pay  the 
cost  but  they  want  to  be  assured  that 
the  assessment  is  just. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  HIGHER  COST  OF  VICTORT 

Anyone  who  discounted  the  warning  here, 
weeks  ago,  that  victory  would  cost  us  more 
In  both  money  and  food  probably  changed 
his  mind  after  reading  the  slde-by-side  dis- 
patches from  Washington  on  May  1. 

Sugar  will  be  first  slashed  (to  us)  that 
America  may  feed  the  liberated  nations  of 
Europe. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  meat,  nor  will 
any  Army  demands  be  diminished  for  « 
months. 

"We  must  tighten  our  belts" — again — be- 
cause Judge  Rosenman.  the  "White  Hoiise 
adviser."  says  so  and  because  an  Inter -agency 
committee  says  so,  "If  pressing  needs  of  lib- 
erated Europe  are  to  be  met." 

And  there  you  have  It. 

It  may  be  wholly  necessary.  It  may  be  partly 
necessary.  It  may  be  partly  a  scheme  to  keep 
America  under  rationing  after  victory,  that 
the  specialieers  in  planned  regimentation 
may  keep  and  Increase  their  authority  and 
keep  and  Increase  the  Jobs.  It  may  be  all 
three. 

Meanwhile,  wc  know  that  there  Is  plenty  of 
beef  in  Argentina,  with  that  coimtry  all  ready 
to  bargain  where  she  can  get  the  best  deal 
for  it. 

We  all  know  there  Is  plenty  of  meat — and 
butter — for  our  neighbors  to  the  north, 
Canada. 

We  know  that  while  America  may  have  to 
operate  the  cash  register  and  food  dispenser 
to  prevent  chaos  in  Europe,  In  all  probability 
later  well  have  otu:  ears  kicked  off,  as  we  did 
the  last  time. 

We  have  saved  the  British  Empire. 

We  have  saved  Russia,  the  country  that 
held  the  bloody  hand  with  Germany  tmtU 
it  became  necessary  to  do  otherwise. 

The  British  Empire  Is  a  vast  storehouse  of 
food  and  wealth.  Except  for  the  British 
Isles,  little  If  any  of  it  has  suffered  to  any 
extent. 

How  much  are  these  nations,  which  we 
have  saved,  going  to  contribute  to  prevent 
chaos  In  Europe? 

It  is  time  we  knew. 
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It  Is  time  we  sent  a  nonpartisan,  or  bi- 
partisan, committee  of  real  experts  to  Europe 
to  find  out  just  what  we  must  do.  and  It  Is 
time  we  started  telling  our  beneficiaries  what 
they  are  expected  to  do  to  help  themselves 
and  to  help  those  whom  we  have  liberated 
with  our  sons'  blood,  our  food,  our  munitions, 
and  our  money. 

It  is  time  we  checked  up  on  estimates  and 
opinions  of  what  and  how  much  we  should 
do  from  people  who  have  a  personal  interest 
in  Europe,  either  here  or  there. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  believing  the  bunk 
that  they  held  the  fort  for  us  until  we  had 
time  to  get  there.  They  got  themselves  into 
it.  and  it  is  time  they  realized  who  got  them 
out. 

And  it  is  time  we  began  to  watch  closely 
for  future  propaganda  that  to  prevent  revo- 
lution, anarchy,  or  something,  we  must  start 
feeding  the  enemy,  the  Nazis.  We  did  that 
35  years  ago  and  nurtured  the  brats  who  (as 
we  learn  from  first-hand  stories  In  this  paper 
from  our  own  American  prisoners)  fed  our 
"liberators"  a  crust  of  rotten  bread  and  a 
bowl  of  dog-meat  soup  once  or  twice  a  day. 

We  know  from  first-hand  soldier  and  war 
correspondent  stories  that  the  Germans  fed 
pretty  well  on  their  own  products  and  what 
they  stole  fron.  other  nations — and.  what  is 
worse,  on  what  they  stole  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  boxes  our  money  and  loving  hands 
prepared  for  them. 

We  know  that  even  In  the  conquered 
country  of  Prance  oior  "liberators"  found  the 
people  much  better  fed  and  dressed  than 
anyone  dared  suppose. 

If  the  Nazis  could  do  this  while  they  were 
at  war,  why  not  make  them  continue  to  do 
It.  for  their  own  and  for  their  victims? 

Every  American  sympathizes  with  the  af- 
flicted people  of  Europe  and  is  shocked  by 
the  pictorial  and  printed  revelations  of  what 
has  taken  place  there.  Nevertheless,  a«  a 
good  many  far-seeing  writers  and  some 
courageous  statesmen  have  pointed  out, 
America  cannot  bankroll  the  unu-erse,  and  a 
bottle-fed  economy,  with  Uncle  S.im  as  the 
milkman,  caniujt  do  anything  but  produc* 
parallel  coiidiiioiM  in  \h\»  cuuutry. 


^. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or   LOCCBUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  19,  l$45 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herewith  copy  of  a  radio 
speech  made  on  VB-day,  May  8.  1945, 
by  direct  wire  over  radio  station  WOL. 
Washington,  to  radio  stations  WNOE. 
New  Orleans.  La.,  and  KNOE.  Monroe, 
La.: 

It  U  a  privilege  to  speak  today.  VE-day,  to 
the  good  people  of  Louisiana,  and  particular- 
ly to  my  friends  and  constituents  of  the  Plfth 
Congressional  District.  Himibly  do  I  Join 
with  you  in  giving  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
on  this  occasion. 

Today.  May  8,  1945.  VE-day  to  you  and  me. 
Is  one  of  the  great  days  in  history.  It  marks 
the  crumbling  and  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  most  ruthless,  the  most  barbaric,  and 
inhuman  dynasty  in  history.  Nazism;  Ita 
evil  founder — one  Adolf  Hitler  and  his  sneer- 
ing, cruel,  bully-boy  followers — are  no  more. 
The  myth  of  the  superman  has  been  exploded. 
Right.  God-fearing  right,  has  triumphed 
through  the  might  of  Allied  arms,  the  bril- 


liance of  American  ai^  Allied  leadership, 
plus  the  unmatched  resources  and  industrial 
skill  of  the  American  people. 

You.  fellow  Loulsianaks.  have  contributed 
mightily  to  this  great  victory.  The  farmers, 
In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  labor,  machinery, 
and  equipment,  and  the  pestilence  of  floods, 
have  contributed  untold  tons  of  food.  In- 
dustry and  labor  have  ontrlbuted  ships  and 
planes  and  lumber  and  pulp  and  tires,  chem- 
icals, gasoline  and  fuel,  and  lubricating  oils. 
Commerce  has  flowed  through  our  great  Gulf 
ports.  All  of  you  have  i  Iven  your  loved  ones 
to  the  armed  forces.  Many  have  fallen,  but 
we  pray  that  by  the  grice  of  God  and  far- 
sighted,  unselfish  leadership  it  will  not  be  in 
vain. 

To  these  fallen  and  to  their  families  we 
humbly  p&j  grateful  ard  unstinted  tribute. 

We  now  turn  our  energies  to  the  Pacific 
war  with  the  prayerful  lope  that  there,  too, 
we  may  soon  celebrate  V  T-day  and  the  return 
of  our  boys  to  the  boscms  of  their  families 
and  friends.     May  it  b(i  soon — very  soon. 

Meantime  we  must  nc  c  falter  in  oui  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  f  )r  God  and  country 
to  an  everlasting  peace. 


A  Solution  of  the  Meat  Problem 


EXTENSION  O]'  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  D. 


JiRCADE,  JR. 


or  LOUIJ  IAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  7.  1945 

Mr,  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  wish  to  say  thai,  in  order  to  try  to 
help  solve  the  crltica  meat  shortage  In 
the  United  States  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  Joint  res- 
olution for  the  suspejision  for  a  period 
of  90  days,  all  orders.  liegulaUons.  and  dt* 
receives  issued  undi*  the  Kmerkency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1^42.  as  amrndrd.  or 
any  other  provision  o|  law  of  temporary 
operation.  Insofar  aa  they  impose  re- 
quirements. ItmllRtlori;,  or  other  controls 
with  iTspect  to  the  alltocatlon.  slaunhler- 
ing,  sale,  dlstributioni  or  proce.vting  of 
livestock  for  meat  orf  of  meat  or  meat 
products,  but  it  is  provided,  however,  un- 
der the  Joint  resolutian  that  the  same 
shall  not  have  the  effeit  of  suspending  or 
making  inoperative  any  sucli  order,  reg- 
ulation, or  directive  insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  allocation,  slaughtering,  sale,  dis- 
tribution, or  processing  of  livestock  for 
meat  or  of  meat  or  iieat  products  for 
the  armed  forces  of  trie  United  States  or 
for  any  other  govemniental  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration  has 
bungled  the  meat  pifcgram,  and  with 
more  livestock  availatile  than  in  former 
years,  many  of  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  unable  to  obtiin  any  meat,  ex- 
cept through  the  blacM  market,  and  that 
notwithstanding  all  (tf  the  protests  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  Members  qf  Congress,  no  so- 
lution has  been  brought  forward  to  give 
the  people  any  rehef.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  situation  Is  linw^arranted  and 
since  the  governmental  agencies  do  not 
seem  able  or  willing  tio  offer  a  plan  or 
program,  except  the  dne  now  in  effect, 
which  is  unworkable  and  has  brought 


about  the  present  situation,  then  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  take 
some  action  to  give  relief  to  the  country 
in  the  critical  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that  in  my 
own  home  town  the  only  packing  house 
there,  and  all  places  handling  meat  ex- 
cept two,  have  closed,  and  only  a  few 
regular  customers  are  able  to  obtain 
meat.  This  condition  is  general 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  an  effort 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  civilian  popu- 
lation to  obtain  a  reasonable  amount  of 
meat  of  which  they  have  been  deprived, 
I  am  offering  this  resolution  to  suspend 
all  regulations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies  for  90 
days,  in  which  time  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  the  committees  of  Congress  will 
recommend  to  the  Congress  some  plan 
to  solve  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
request  that  my  Joint  resolutioh  be 
printed  in  the  Record  along  with  these 
remarks. 

House  Joint  Resolution  197 
Joint   resolution   to  provide   for   temporary 

suspension  of  the  controls  affecting   the 

distribution  and  sale  of  meat  for  civilian 

consumption 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  for  the  period  of  90 
days  beginning  with  the  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution, 
ai.  orders,  regulations,  and  directives  issued 
under  the  Emergency  Price  Contr^)!  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  of  temporary  operation,  Insofar  as  they 
Impose  requirements,  limitations,  or  other 
controls  with  respect  to  the  allocation, 
slaughtering,  sale,  distribution,  or  processing 
of  livestock  for  meat  or  of  meat  or  meat 
products,  are  suspended  and  shall  be  inopera- 
tive: Provided,  howewr.  That  thU  Joint  reto- 
lutlon  shall  not  have  the  .ffect  of  luspendmi 

0  making  inoperative  any  aueh  order,  rogu> 

1  aion,  or  directive  insofar  aa  U  r«latea  to  th« 
aUooatlon,  tl«u|hteting,  tale,  dlatrlbutlun,  ur 
procMsing  (Af  UvwtoA  for  m—,%  or  of  meat  or 
n.Mtt  pr^Hiiiou  for  lh«  armMI  foroM  ot  tU« 
United  StatM  or  tor  any  other  govemmtnta) 
ua«. 


InjuilritI  W!r«  Cloth  InsHtutc  Opposed 
to  Trade  Afreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  N«W  TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  18.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  memo- 
randum relative  to  H.  R.  2652: 
Wats  and  Mzans  CoMMrrriB, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Memorandlun  re  H.  R.  2652. 

Sas:  The  members  of  the  Industrial  Wire 
Cloth  Institute  are  not  In  favor  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Their  objection  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
In  the  1939  Canadian  agreement,  the  United 
States  rates  of  duty  on  Industrial  wire  cloth, 
90  mesh  and  coarser,  were  cut  by  50  percent 
despite  protests  by  the  Industry  against  that 
action.  To  reduce  by  a  further  60  percent 
the  meager  tariff  protection  thus  left  to  this 
Industry,  It  Is  urgently  felt,  wovild  be— for 
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the  following  reasons — Inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  country. 

Industrial  wire  cloth  is  an  obscure,  but 
nonetheless  vital  factor  In  our  prosecution  of 
World  War  No.  2.  It  is  on  the  War  Manpower 
Commission's  list  of  crltlcallj  essential  ma- 
terials. For  the  past  3  years  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  our  own  Army  and  Navy,  as  well 
as  from  England  and  Russia,  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  Industry's  capacity  to  produce. 
And  Its  production  has  been  zealously  fos- 
tered by  the  War  Production  Beard. 

There  has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
hardly  a  single  military  production  program 
that  is  not  dependent  uix)n  Industrial  wire 
cloth;  either  as  a  specific  component  or  as  a 
vital  element  in  absolutely  ess  entlal  process- 
ing and  manufacturing  operations. 

Industrial  wire  cloth  is  a  "must"  adjunct 
to  the  production  of  powder  for  all  types  of 
ammunition;  It  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the 
cracking  process  employed  In  the  production 
of  high  octane  gasoline;  it  in  used  for  the 
grading  and  sizing  of  raw  materials  such  as 
mineral  ores,  coal,  and  coke;  and  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  processing  of  flcur,  salt,  sugar, 
rice,  and  Innumerable  other  basic  and  sec- 
ondary food  products.  Indiistrlal  wire  cloth 
is  an  Important  factor  in  the  production  of 
synthetic  rubber;  It  Is  extensively  used  in 
th?  manufacture  of  chemlcaLj  and  plastics; 
and  K  Is  essential  to  the  protluctlon  of  alu- 
minum, copper,  steel,  chromium,  manganese, 
molybdenum,  and  tungsten. 

Every  drop  of  blood  plasma  administered 
to  our  wounded  men,  In  the  field  and  behind 
the  Unes.  has  to  be  filtered,  at  the  time  and 
place  of  application,  througti  a  screen  of 
industrial  wire  cloth.  Industrial  wire  cloth 
cleans  dust  and  dirt  out  of  the  air  which 
passes  through  the  carburetor  and  into  the 
engine  of  every  military  aUT>lane.  tank,  truck, 
tractor.  Jeep,  and  motorized  artillery  unit. 
And  oU  for  the  crankcases  of  ill  auoh  equip- 
men";  la  strained  through  Industrial  wire 
cloth.  It  U  reliably  said  thst  without  air 
nitws  our  plonea  would  h»ve  been  grounded 
for  oterhaul  after  only  one  ir.laalon  through 
the  land  and  duit  of  the  African  campalin. 
On  the  farm.  Uuluatrlal  wUe  cloth  la  UMd 
in  lhr««h»rt.  reapers,  huUera,  fanning  mtn», 
corn  •heUcni.  and  uthrr  grulu  haivtatlui, 
elrnnlnjt.  and  irnrtmg  wjulpweiit, 

Pnemtiet  for  the  productlrn  of  Industrial 
Wirt  cloth  cannot  b*  crtatod  owrnlfht.  It 
takM  from  a  to  «  y»«r«  and  mort  to  train 
a  competent  vtater  of  tndunirlal  wir»  cloth, 
dtpendrnt  up<ni  the  typ«  of  material  to  b« 
prxHlured  Hia  U  nn  eMtlrely  different  fklll 
from  that  of  a  textile  wenver.  aiid  the  «iU  p- 
ment  upon  which  he  work*  U  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  textlli-  loivn. 

The  Induttrtal  wire-cloth  industry  la  not 
large:  Its  toUl  production  In  this  country  be- 
fore the  war  being  only  tomei-hlng  like  seven 
or  eight  million  dollars.  Ai:  United  States 
industries,  however,  small  or  large,  should  be 
considered  on  the  strategic  Importance  of 
their  products  rather  than  In  terms  of  dollar 
value  of  output.  And  by  •'strategic  Impor- 
tance" is  meant  strategic  in  terms  of  our 
peacetime  economy  as  well  ai  In  war. 

Repercussions  from  the  50-perrent  reduc- 
tion on  industrial  wire  cloth  In  the  Canadi- 
an agreement  of  1939  were  minimized  by  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Europe.  From  the  in- 
dustry's experience  with  foreign  competi- 
tion on  finer  than  90-mesh  \i'ire  cloth,  how- 
ever— competition  which,  in  1938.  equaled  In 
dollar  value  the  entire  quantity  of  that 
grade  of  wire  cloth  produced  In  this  coun- 
try— it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  would 
have  foimd  ourselves  in  distressing  dlfBcul- 
tles  as  a  result  of  the  1939  5C -percent  reduc- 
tion in  our  tariff  protection  on  wire  clotli 
90-mesh  and  coarser. 

Thla   Industry   feels   that   Its   vitally    Im- 
portant  relationship   to   preient   war   needs 
and  continuing  preparednesj;  against  future^ 
aggression,  coupled  with  th<!  normal  peace- 
time   economic    need    for    adequate    United 


States  production  of  industrial  wire  cloth, 
and  the  obvious  desirabUity  of  post-war  full 
emplojrment  of  labor,  entitles  it  to  relief 
from  a  very  real  threat  of  extinction  due  to 
the  provisions  for  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreexnents  Act  as  incorporated  in 
H.  R.  2652. 

The  Industrial  Wire  Cloth  iNSTmm, 

Raij>h  W.  Bacon,  Secretary. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1945. 


Tribute  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

of  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tribute  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  by  Rev.  Joseph  I. 
Oulick,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  delivered 
in  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  In 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  on  AprU  14,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   TRraUTX    TO    rilANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT 

(By  Rev.  Joseph  I,  Gulick) 
When  a  great  man  leads,  leader  and  people 
are  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life  together. 
Perhapa  that  is  why  the  heart  of  America 
teemed  to  miss  a  beat  when  the  word  flashed 
MoroM  the  Nr.tlon  last  Thursday  that  the 
Pr««ld«nt'a  great  heart  had  OMMd  to  beat. 

For  ao  long  he  had  been  lo  large  a  part 
of  the  Uf«  and  aptrtt  and  pulM  b*at  of  Am»r< 
ioa.  Even  •till,  ovir  hearts,  llkt  mufltod  druma. 
fo  anftly  aa  we  think  of  htm,  Mdom  baa 
natumai  murrt^w  rsaobtd  to  wMaly,  or  p«at« 
trated  ao  deeply. 

Since  the  hour  ht  left  ut,  trlbutst  and 
•ulogtM  have  b»eu  heaped,  like  rragrant 
flowort,  upon  hii  BMmory.  Tilt  offlela)  Mrv- 
lew  m  the  Nation**  Capital  havt  Juit  ended. 
But  m  thoUMUids  of  ciUet  and  town* 
thro\>nho\il  America,  and  in  cviuntlesa  houiea 
and  hearU  throughout  the  world,  the  lamp 
of  sorrow  burns. 

Hs  was  the  good  neighbor  to  humanity— 
an  Intimate,  throbbing  part  of  the  life  of  the 
world. 

Our  service  here  In  Idaho  Falls  today  Is  but 
a  continuing  note  in  the  chorus  of  universal 
sorrow  and  of  universal  tribute. 
Who  was  this  man? 

And  what  gave  him  such  a  hold  upon  hu- 
mcn  hearts? 

Thinking  of  him.  I  find  my  ovm  thoughts 
slipping  back  to  a  windy  March  day  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  in  1933. 

It  was  the  day  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  first  in- 
auguration. We  were  a  part  of  that  great 
throng  of  tens  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens lining  the  avenues  and  hoping  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  this  man,  who  spoke  as  the 
prophet  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
Nation,  and  who  seemed  to  have  taken  the 
hearts  of  the  Nation's  people  by  storm. 

In  a  throng,  packed  so  densely  that  one 
hardly  had  power  of  motion,  people  pressed 
against  the  restraining  ropes  along  the  drive- 
way to  Capitol  Hill.  Others  seated  in  cars 
and  piled  on  top  of  cars,  waited  for  hours 
and  watched  the  passing  parade.  There  were 
airplanes,  helicopters,  and  giant  dirigibles 
overhead.  There  were  bands  and  Army  trucks 
and  tanks  and  Infantry  and  cavalry  on  the 
march  below.    But  all  this  was  inconsequen- 


tial to  a  crowd  waiting  for  its  first  look  at 
the  new  President. 

Finally,  a  thrill  ran  along  the  avenue,  and 
In  a  moment  a  big  open  car  swung  slowly  up 
Capitol  Hill,  and  thousands  had  their  first 
gUmpee  of  *ft".  Roosevelt,  the  president-elect. 
Smiling,  friendly,  hiunan — and  massive — 
he  seemed  that  day  as  he  sat  in  the  rear 
seat  of  the  big  limousine.  The  crowd  went 
tense  as  he  passed.  I  noticed  the  men  around 
me  were  excited.  They  were  enthusiastic, 
and  a  man  in  working  clothes  right  beside 
me  in  the  throng  said:  "Look  at  him.  Look 
at  him.    There's  a  man  for  you." 

So  he  began  his  -^^reer  as  President  12 
years  ago.  The  man  of  the  hour.  The  hope 
of  a  troubled  and  distressed  Nation. 

And  now  he  h.is  come  to  the  end  of  the 
trail.  And  once  again  the  crowds — the  great 
world  crowds — no  longer  JubUant  and  hope- 
fvil:  but  htished.  reverent  and  half  fearful 
and  wondering,  do  him  hoaor. 

Truly,  he  was  one  of  us.  and  our  hearts 
might  weU  skip  a  beat,  when  his  heart  ceased 
to  beat. 

For  him.  the  presidential  traU  led  over  a 
longer  road  and  through  more  changes  in 
American  history  than  any  other  President 
has  known.  It  led  him  through  12  years  of 
time.  It  led  him  through  unprecedented 
power  and  victory  as  party  chieftain  It  led 
him  through  revolutionary  changes  In  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  business,  and  industry.  It 
led  him  into  the  tragedy  of  a  second  World 
War. 

No  former  chieftain  traveled  the  presi- 
dential traU  for  so  great  a  length  nor— for 
good  or  evil— wrought  such  revolutionary 
changes  In  the  American  way  of  life.  And 
In  aU  these  changes  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  sincere. 
I  think  even  his  opponents  will  admit  that. 
History  wlU  have  to  Judge  of  the  wisdom  of 
Bome  of  his  Innovation,  but  history  will  never 
question  his  sincerity.  He  strove  constantly 
for  the  wslfar«  of  the  Nation,  and  for  the 
good  of  the  etnamon  man.  And  when  ho  bad 
no  chart,  and  knew  not  what  would  work,  ht 
tried  out  something. 

Truly,  hs  waa  a  gr^t  Amsrtesn.  a  grMt 
Prtaident.  and  a  grtai  intornatlonaHst.  Nia 
humanitarian  lam,  his  courage,  his  indoasl- 
tabls  will,  his  social  chanu  snd  psrsuaslvMWM 
ct  n>lrtV- aomswinss  his  opponents  would  ro« 
fuas  to  m—\  him  in  p«rti>nal  wnfersneo  of 
would  cut  hit  voleo  off  the  air  Ittt  his  tgry 
tons  and  frankness  and  slneeritt  of  maiiMT 
pet  auade  Xl\rx\\  to  hla  way  of  looking  at  things. 
Admit tfdlv  Mr.  Rooaevtlt  had  his  laultN 
as  all  monnU  have.  But  as  Mr.  Hoover  saui : 
"In  the  rsgreta  of  desth  all  things  trs  bvu  led  " 
And  so  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  trail— 
Amerlcs's  most  rsvolutlonsry  President. 

"As  m  the  falling  dusk  hs  heard  the  final  bell 
And  went  out  In  answer  to  Its  summons." 

What  now  Is  left  to  us— to  the  Nation  hs 
let!— to  the  people  he  loved?  What  Is  left  to 
us?  Two  thliigs— two  great  things,  among  in- 
numerable lesser  things,  are  left  to  us:  First, 
a  name,  a  memory,  a  character  with  tbe  per- 
spsctive  of  history  already  bright  upon  it. 
This  is  left  to  vs.  "What  will  history  say  of 
him?"  Often  doubting  men  asked  that  ques- 
tion during  the  past  12  years.  So  many  dif- 
fered with  him.  So  many  knew  not  how  to 
rate  him.  "Genius  or  demagogue?  E«allst  or 
visionary?  Statesman  or  politician?  What 
color — what  color  will  he  take  when  the  light 
of  history  shines  upon  him?" 

As  an  apprentice  in  the  blacksmith  thcp 
many  years  ago  I  vu>ed  to  watch  the  master 
forgeman  heat  the  steel  and  hammer  it  upon 
the  anvil  to  the  desired  shape  and  pattern, 
and  then  heat  It  again  and  thrust  it  for  an 
instant  Into  the  cooling  vat.  And  after  that 
Initial  thrusting  of  the  steel  into  the  water 
he  wotild  hold  it  up  and  watch  it  Intently  to 
see  what  color  the  metal  would  take.  And  if 
a  line  of  blue  began  nmnlng  up  across  the 
blade,  his  face  would  break  Into  a  smile  and 
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he  would  say.  "Oocd  stuff.  Good  stuff.  Real 
steel."  And  he  would  watch  while  the  line 
of  Indicating  blue  ran  clear  across  the  blade, 
and  then  he  would  plunge  it  a  second  time 
Into  the  cooling  vat,  and  would  lay  it  up>on 
the  anvil — thoroughly  tempered  metal,  the 
finest  steel,  every  forgeman's  pride. 

What  color  will  he  taXe  in  the  light  of  his- 
tory? Friends  and  enemies  alike  asked  that 
often  concerning  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  years 
gone  by.  But  when,  after  the  hammering 
and  the  forging  and  the  furnace  heat  of  13 
hard  years,  a  sovereign  power  plunged  his 
spirit  into  the  chill  river  of  death — in  that 
first  night,  and  In  the  lengthening  hours 
since,  we  have  watched  the  color  tint  that 
history  is  to  give  him.  Watched  It  come  out 
In  clearer,  brighter  blue. 

Shall  he  take  his  place  In  history  as  one 
of  America's  Immortals?  To  that  question 
the  Nations  heart  has  already  answered, 
"Yes:  yes." 

Now  that  he  Is  gone  there  is  left  to  us  a 
name,  a  memory,  a  character  with  the  blue 
of  royalty  shinlrg  from  it — and  to  shine  with 
increasing  brightness  In  the  lengthening  per- 
•I>ectlve  of  history. 

And  then  something  else  Is  left  to  a  lonely 
America  and  to  a  wondering  world,  now  that 
he  is  gone  from  us.  And  that  something  Is 
a  mood.  What  kind  of  a  mrood?  As  near  as 
one  can  sense  it  or  analyze  it,  there  is  in  the 
Nation  today  a  mood  which  thousands  onc« 
felt  in  the  open-air  amphitheater  in  Arling- 
ton on  Memorial  Day. 

It  was  nearly  13  years  ago.  It  was  Mr. 
Roosevelfs  first  visit,  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent, to  the  Memorial  Day  lerTlces  In 
Arlington. 

Memorial  Day  In  Arlington.  It  teemed  m 
If  a  thousand  emotions  thronged  the  hearts 
of  thoee  who  walked  In  Arlington  for  the  first 
lime  that  day.  I  can  never  forget  It.  We 
had  gone  out  early,  ahead  of  the  crowds.  We 
stood  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
We  walked  around  the  tower  commemorating 
the  sailors  from  the  battleship  Maine.  We 
moved  on  the  carpet  of  green  among  the  rowa 
of  markers  aboT*  the  grave*  of  th«  soldier 
dead.  On  each  grave  was  a  red  poppy.  They 
•eemed  like  drops  of  crimson  blood  sprinkling 
the  vivid  green  of  the  cemetery. 

We  passed  under  the  oaks,  the  maples,  the 
Cyprus,  and  lotus  trees.  The  crows  tent 
forth  their  mournful  calls  In  the  distance. 
Tht  baptismal  drop*  of  rain  fell  from  th« 
heavena— the  scattered  drops,  like  taars  from 
the  angels  above,  fell  on  the  grave*  of  the 
hallowed  dead.  And  the  long,  long  thought* 
of  history  and  of  destiny  were  full  In  our 
hearts  that  day. 

And  then  we  came  back  to  the  amphithea- 
ter, where  the  crowd  was  assembled.  It  was 
a  round  marble  structure  with  many  arches 
for  entrances,  and  chiseled  In  the  top  of  the 
marble  the  old  Latin  phrase: 

"Dulce  et  decorum  est 
Pro  patrla  morl." 

"It  Is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die  for  one's 
country." 

In  the  amphitheater  the  President  was 
seated.  And  how  anxious  everyone  was  for 
a  glimpse  of  him.  Young  mothers  with  chil- 
dren lifted  their  tiny  tots  up  to  see  him.  A 
grown  daughter  maneuvered  her  short,  di- 
minutive mother  this  way  and  that  to  help 
her  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  through  the 
standing  crowd.  People  were  wistfully  eager 
to  see  the  President  that  great  day. 

The  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy 
each  delivered  an  oration.  The  Marine  Band 
played  a  wonderfiil  elegy.  And  all  hearts 
were  swayed  like  harps  under  the  spell  of 
that  patriotic  pagentry  for  a  country's  dead. 

And  one  could  see  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
touched  and  moved  by  It  ail. 

But  the  most  wonderftil  moment  in  that 
day  of  sorrow  and  of  memory  was  that  mo- 
ment when.  Just  at  the  close  of  the  service. 
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Speaker,  this  legis- 
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given  due  credit  for  the  splendid  public 
service  being  rendered  by  this  Depart- 
ment. We  are  all  aware  that  the  services, 
even  under  many  handicaps  imposed  oy 
our  present  national  emergency,  are 
most  commendable.  We  must  not  be  un- 
mindful of  this. worthy  and  deserving 
cause.  We  should  and  must  rally  to  it. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  measure 
now  before  this  body  provides  for  the 
authorization  of  a  justifiable  and  deserv- 
ing increase  in  pay  for  these  patriotic 
people.  I  urge  each  and  every  Member 
of  this  House  to  support  it  without  res- 
ervation, and  I  am  confident  that  upon 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  merits 
of  the  legislation  you  will  support  it.  I 
feel  that  it  deserves  to  be  passed  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 
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HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  a  radio  speech 
delivered  recently  by  myself  on  Prascr 
Gardner's  For  the  Veterans'  program 
over  radio  station  WINX: 

We  are  fighting  a  war  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions.  But  the  Job  wilt  be  only 
half  done  with  the  winning  of  the  war  Itself. 
Peace  will  bring  with  It  tht  danger  of  social 
tensions  as  great  m  any  thla  Nation  hM  ever 
experienced. 

The  period  of  economic  readjustment  will. 
In  all  likelihood,  coincide  with  the  tlmt  when 
mlUlont  of  our  fighting  men  are  being 
brought  home  and  demobilised.  They  will 
hav«  a  right  to  expect  every  consideration 
and  aaalttance  In  flndtng  useful  Jobs.  But, 
momenUrlly,  at  least.  Jobs  will  be  scarce. 

In  such  a  situation  unscrupulous  dema« 
gogues  may  try  to  win  the  support  of  the  vet- 
erans by  promising  them  other  people's  Jobs. 
They  may  seek  to  provoke  a  head-on  clash 
between  veterans  and  the  labor  movement. 
Remember  that  wherever  fascism  won  power 
the  first  Institutions  destroyed  were  the  trade 
unions. 

Some,  at  least,  of  our  men  In  uniform  are 
aware  of  the  danger.  The  Army  weekly. 
Yank,  In  an  editorial  published  some  mouths 
back,  mentioned  the  "unscrupulous  people 
who  would  like  to  see  a  wild  scramble  be- 
tween veterans  and  civUlans  for  Jobs  after 
the  war."  Yank  then  went  on  to  say:  "It 
Is  going  to  be  tough  enough  reconverting  to 
full  civilian  production  without  starting  a 
fight  among  the  men  who  will  do  the  pro- 
ducing. And  If  you  begin  by  settlnc  vet- 
eran against  clvUlan,  you  will  end  by  set- 
ting Protestant  against  Catholic,  Catholic 
against  Jew,  white  against  Negro — and  you 
will  wind  up  by  having  the  very  thing  we 
are  fighting  the  war  to  destroy." 

That  process  will  never  start  If  the  vet- 
eran gets  a  chance  to  learn  how  much  labor 
Is  doing  on  his  behalf.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  group  in  our  population  hat 
been  more  concerned  than  the  labor  move- 
ment to  do  everything  that  lies  within  lU 
power  to  protect  the  veteran's  rights  while 
he  Is  away  and  to  ease  his  readjustment  to 
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normal,  satisfying,  and  productive  life  upon 
his  return. 

It  is  natural  that  labor  should  do  this. 
Some  3.000.000  union  memb<!rs  are  In  the 
armed  forces.  Additional  mllions  In  mili- 
tary and  naval  service  are  the  sons,  hus- 
bands, and  daughters  of  union  members. 

By  Its  coUective-bargalnlrg  agreements 
labor  Is  closing  the  loopholes  In  the  reem- 
ployment provisions  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  and  backing  up  enforce  ment  with  the 
full  power  of  the  unions.  Union  agreements 
guarantee  protection  of  the  veteran's  valu- 
able seniority  right  during  his  absence  and 
provide  that  such  rights  accumulate  until 
his  return.  The  law  also  provides  this,  but 
forces  the  veteran  to  go  to  court  to  secure 
his  rights.  Grievance  and  arbitration  ma- 
chinery in  union  agreement.s  provides  for 
swift  settlement  of  the  veteran's  claims  with- 
out the  delays,  the  technicalities,  and  the 
expenses  that  court  procedures  Involve. 

The  law  gives  no  protection  to  the  veteran 
disabled  In  military  service  who  Is  unable, 
as  a  result,  to  perform  the  duties  cf  his 
former  Job.  The  AFL  and  CIO  worked 
out  an  agreement  with  one  of  the  major 
veterans'  organisations  providing  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  thljs  situation  will 
be  remedied  by  union  contract.  The  labor 
organizations  are  seeking,  and  in  many  cases 
have  already  obtained,  agreements  with  em- 
ployers providing  that  disabled  veterans 
should  be  reemployed  In  other  Jobs  which 
they  can  handle  at  the  prevailing  wages 
for  the  Jobs  they  receive.  That  point  about 
wages  U  Important.  It  tvotds  the  danger 
that  aome  grasping  employer  will  pay  less 
than  the  prevailing  wages  for  the  Job  be- 
cauM  Ihe  veteran  is  receiving  a  disability 
allowance  from   the  Oovernment. 

The  law  makes  no  provision  to  compen- 
sate   the    veteran    without    reemployment 
rights  for  the  opportunity  to  aeccumulate 
seniority  and  all  the  privilege*  that  go  with 
It  which  he  had  to  forego  during  the  time 
he  was  In  uniform      I  doubt  whether  there 
la  any  way  this  could  be  done  by  law.    Large 
numbers  of  veteran*  had  no  Job*  when  they 
entered  the  armed  forces.    They  wore  un- 
employed, or  itudeuta,  or  on  the  family  ferm. 
Others  may  not  want  to  go  back  to  their 
old  Jobs  and  will  lose  their  legal  seniority 
protection  If  they  do  not.    An  agreement . 
already  embodied  in  many  union  contracts, 
provides  that  such  veterans  wUl  be  crt^dited 
with  seniority  rights  month  for  month  for 
the  period  of  their  military  service  back  as 
for  as  September   1.   1940.  In  the  first  Job 
that  they  get  alter  leaving  the  armed  forces. 
Union    agreements   with   some   employers 
provide  severance  pay  allowances  for  work- 
ers entering  the  armed  forces.     Many  union 
agreements  call  for  the  payment  to  men  In 
the  armed  forces  of  annual  vacation  allow- 
ances and  Christmas  bonuses  to  which  they 
would   have   been  entitled   If  they   had   re- 
mained   In    the    plant.     Veterans'   rights    to 
wage  increases  granted  In  their  absence  are 
protected  by  union  contract  and   they  wUl 
receive   the  higher  wr\ges  when   they   come 
home.    Under  many  agreements  all  promo- 
tions made  during  the  veterans'  period  of 
service   are  temporary.    The    veteran,   upon 
his  return,  will  get  a  "crack"  at  the  better 
Job   which   he   might  have   gotten   had   he 
not  left  the  plant  in  defense  of  his  country. 
Under   some   union    egreements,   the   dis- 
abled veteran  is  given  plant-wide  seniority 
so  that  when  lay-offs  occur  In  his  plant  he 
can  go  from  department  to  department  re- 
maining   at    work    perhaps    long    after    the 
last  worker  In  his  regular  department  has 
been  laid  o(T.     In  other  caaes.  union  agree- 
ments   provide    that    the    disabled    veteran 
who  cannot  resume   work  immediately  fol- 
lowing  his   discharge   from    service   will   be 
given  an  extended  leave  of  absence  and  that 
his  seniority  will  acccvunulute  dviring   that 
leave. 


Some  of  you  may  wonder,  perhaps,  why 
there  Is  all  this  stress  on  seniority.  To  the 
worker,  however.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant attributes  of  his  Job.  The  covu-ts 
have  held  seniority  to  be  a  property  right 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  Franklin  D. 
Rooosevelt  called  it  "an  institution  in  Amer- 
ican Industry."  Congress  deemed  It  8u£B- 
ciently  important  to  provide  specific  protec- 
tion for  it  in  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  union's  concern 
to  safeguard  the  veterans'  seniority  is  not 
by  any  means  much  ado  about  nothing.  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  the 
unions  could  perform.  Seniority  means  se- 
curity, for  the  greater  the  worker's  seniority, 
the  less  Is  the  danger  that  he  may  be  laid  off. 
Seniority  means  opportunity,  for  In  many 
cases  promotions  are  based  on  length  of 
service.  Seniority  means  Job  privileges,  be- 
cause wage  Increases,  vacations,  and  rights  to 
pensions  and  Insurance  benefits  are  fre- 
quently based  on  length  of  service. 

While  protecting  the  veteran's  Job  rights, 
the  unions  have  not,  by  any  means,  neglected 
to  protect  his  rights  within  the  union.  Most 
unions  exempt,  their  members  from  dues 
whUe  they  are  In  military  service.  Most  also 
preserve  his  right  in  death  benefits  and  simi- 
lar funds  maintained  out  of  the  union  treas- 
ury. Some  permit  members  in  uniform  to 
vote  In  union  elections  held  during  their  ab- 
sence. Most  have  already  decided  to  waive 
payment  of  Initiation  fees  by  veterans  who 
apply  for  membership  after  discharge  from 
mUitary  service.  A  number  of  unions  have 
establlahed  special  veterans'  departments  to 
help  the  veteran  with  all  the  problems  that 
win  confront  him  In  making  the  readjust- 
ment to  civilian  life.  They  are  prepared  to  do 
everything  from  helping  him  to  get  his  bene- 
fits under  the  OI  bill  of  rights  to  finding  him 
a  place  to  live. 

Unions  have  established  special  funds  to 
aid  lu  the  n^hnbiliutlon  of  the  disabled  vet- 
eran. Unions  have  established  special  train- 
ing and  refi-e^her  courses  for  veterans.  These 
wUl  help  skilled  workers  to  catch  up  with 
nsw  developments  tn  their  field  of  work, 
teach  them  to  use  new  Implemenu  devised 
during  the  war.  and  help  them  to  polish  up 
pktlls  grown  rusty  from  disuse.  One  largo 
union  is  providing  all  Its  returning  veterans 
with  a  tool  kit. 

There  is  one  other  activity  of  labor  of  such 
Importance  to  the  disabled  veteran  that  it 
must  be  mentioned.  Some  of  you  may  know 
that  employer!  hiring  handicapped  workerv 
may  have  to  pay  higher  premiums  for  work- 
men's compensation  insurance.  The  result, 
naturally  enough.  Is  that  employers  are  re- 
luctant to  employ  the  disabled.  Yet  we  owe 
it  to  the  disabled  even  more  than  to  other 
veterans — and  Lord  knows  we  owe  all  of  them 
far  more  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  repay — 
we  owe  It  to  the  disabled  veteran  particu- 
larly to  help  him  find  as  good  a  Job  as  he  can 
fill. 

Yet  many  of  them  wUl  have  no  Job  at  all 
unless  oiu-  workmen's  compensation  laws  are 
amended  to  prevent  the  employer  from  being 
penalized  for  hiring  the  disabled.  Labor  Is 
in  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  to  amend 
workmen's  compensation  laws  so  as  to  pro- 
tect both  the  employer  and  the  disabled  em- 
ployee, be  he  veteran  or  nonveteran. 

Though  I  have  been  able  to  tell  only  a 
small  part  of  the  story  of  what  labor  Is  doing 
for  the  veteran,  there  is  enough  to  make  clear 
how  tragic  It  would  be  If  irresponsible  and 
misleading  propaganda  provokes  a  post-war 
clash  between  veterans  and  labor. 

The  working  veteran  will  have  the  same 
Interests  as  any  other  worker.    The  veteran. 

like  other  workers,  will  want  sectirlty,  decent 
living  standards,  and  the  freedom  to  speak 
up  for  his  rights  without  fear  of  reprisal  by 

his    employer.      Some     15,000,000    American 

workers  have  found  It  necessary  to  form  and 

to  Join  unions  to  pursue  these  objectives. 


That  many  people  are  not  likely  to  be  wrong 
about  where  their  Interests  lie.  The  15.000.- 
000  workers  now  in  unions  eagerly  await  the 
time  when  miUiona  of  veterans  will  Join  with 
them.  The  union  activities  I  have  described 
tonight  are  tokens  of  the  bond  of  fellowship 
between  organized  labor  and  the  veteran. 


Farmers  and  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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or  cjU-itornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  include  with  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  a  speech  on 
farmers  and  cooperation  recently  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  Maurice  Wieiing,  of  the 
National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives: 

Parmer  cooperatives  In  the  United  States 
have  been  a  powerful  factor  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  over  26.000.000  people 
who  live  on  the  more  than  8,500.000  farms  In 
otir  Nation. 

What  Is  more,  farmer  cooperatives  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  farm  produce  and  by 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  middlemen. 
have  long  made  It  possible  for  city  consum- 
ers to  purchase  higher  quality  farm  produrts 
at  lower  prices. 

No  movement  of  the  people  In  the  world 
today  offers   greattr  promise  of  Increasing 
n^nss  buying  power,  both  for  the  farxn  pro- 
ducer and  for  the  ultimate  comumer. 
WHAT  Asx  rASMn  coofBurrvwf 

Coop»ratlon  has  always  been  part  of  the 
tradition  cf  the  American  farmer;  nelglihors 
have  always  help«Kl  one  another  with  barn 
raisings,  harvesting,  thrcahlng.  This  has 
nmde  It  possible  for  farmers  to  perform  tasks 
emciently  which  would  hata  been  impossible 
If  they  had  worked  alone  or  competed  with 
one  another  There  are  examples  of  farmer 
cooperation  In  the  United  States  as  early  ss 
1810,  though  the  jrreatest  deirelopment  has 
come  in  the  past  60  years. 

"Agricultural  cooperation  is  a  method  of 
doing  business,"  says  L.  8.  Hulbert  In  his  book 
Lepal  Phases  of  Cooperative  Associations. 
"An  agricultural  cooperative  association  Is  a 
business  organization,  usually  incorporated, 
owned  and  controlled  by  member  agrlcultuial 
producers,  which  operates  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  Its  members  or  stockholders,  as 
producers  or  patrons,  on  a  cost  basis  after 
allowing  for  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  and  any  other  authorized  de- 
duction for  expansion  and  necessary  re- 
serves." 

Most  recent  statistics  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  show  that  there  are  4,390,000 
members  of  10.300  farmer  cooperative  associ- 
ations, who  in  1944  did  a  btislnete  of  $5,160.- 
000,000.  Parmer  marketing  amounted  to  $4.- 
430.000.000.  and  purchasing  to  f730,O00.CO0, 
the  latter  figures  rising  to  H.OlO.C'03.000  when 
the  purcha.slng  business  of  marketing  associ- 
ations Is  considered. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

Today,  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co- 
operatives speaks  for  almost  2.300,000  farmers 
who  are  members  of  4,600  local  cooperatives. 
which  In  turn  belong  to  the  93  regional  or- 
ganizations which  are  direct  members  of  the 
national  council.  It  Is  the  aim  of  the  na- 
tional council  to  promote  "the  Interests  of 
cooperative  business  organizations  of  farmers 
in  the  United  States  by  serving  as  a  medium 
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for;  (a)  a  developing  bond  of  friendship,  un- 
derstanding, and  mutxial  helpfulness  among 
fanner  cooperatives;  and  (b)  formulating  and 
advocafting  policies  of  common  concern  af- 
fecting agrlciiitural  cooperation."  It  has 
consistently  pursued  these  objectives 
throughout  16  years,  marked  by  the  con- 
tinued expansion  and  growth  of  the  coxincil 
in  which  It  has  constantly  helped  farmers 
organize  and  maintain  cooperative  associa- 
tion. 

Because  the  cooperative  movement  Is  dy- 
namic and  growing  It  is  being  attacked  by 
powerful  business  Interests  who  have  a  selQsh 
rcMon  for  wishing  to  monopolize  farm  busl- 
nes.  The  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives is  taking  the  lead  In  defending  the 
Interests  of  all  farmer  cooperatives  and  In 
assisting  small  farmer  groups. 

IMPOKTAWCZ   OP    FARMER   COOPXZATIOM    TO    A 
BALANCED  ECONOITT 

Pew  urban  people  realize  that  the  average 
farrm  In  the  Unlt»id  Slates  has  but  87  tillable 
acres,  and  that  the  average  cash  Income  per 
farm  family  was  only  $1,398  In  1939.  the  last 
normal  pre-war  year.  Even  In  1944,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  average  cash  Income  per  farm 
family  was  only  about  ta.OOO.  With  the  near- 
Ing  end  of  the  war.  farm  prices  already  have 
begun  to  decline,  and  they  may  fall  disas- 
Uously  again  as  they  did  in  the  1920's. 

"Full  industrial  employment  can  hardly  be 
hoped  for  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
agricultural  population  can  be  maintained 
at  high  levels,"  Randolph  Paul,  former  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  in  a  recent 
statement. 

The  need  for  agrlcultiore,  Industry,  labor, 
and  all  consiimer  groups  to  work  for  free 
economy  production  at  a  high  level  has  long 
been  recognized  by  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Cotmcll  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and 
other  farm  organizations. 

HOW    TARUBl    COOPERATIVIS    HILP    TABMEBS 

Farmer  cooperatives  have  made  it  possible 
for  farmers  In  the  United  States  to  preserve 
the  advantages  of  the  family-owned  and 
family -opera  ted  farm,  while  through  their  co- 
operative associations  they  have  been  able  to 
seciire  the  benefits  of  pooling  their  marketing 
and  purchasing  activities. 

Acting  as  an  Individual,  the  farmer  Is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  the  marketing  of  his  product, 
he  Is  forced  to  accept  almost  any  price  the 
marketing  agency  offers  him — often  far  be- 
low true  value. 

Through  marketing  cooperatives  farmers 
are  enabled  to  combine  their  operations  so 
they  all  benefit  by  the  savings  to  be  obtained 
by  large-scale  shipping,  grading,  packing,  and 
bargaining. 

Farmers  have  formed  cooperative  purchas- 
ing associations  because  individual  farmers 
acting  alone  are  forced  to  purchase  their 
supplies  at  retail  prices  and  sell  their  prod- 
Ucu  at  wholesale  levels.  Working  together 
cooperatively,  farmers  now  are  able  to  pool 
their  needs  and  secure  feed,  seed,  fertilizer, 
oil,  and  all  types  of  farm  production  supplies 
at  whole&aie  prices. 

John  H.  Davis,  executive  secretary,  of  the 
Rational  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  has 
simamarized  the  benefits  of  farmer  coopera- 
tives In  this  way:  "Cooperative  management 
Is  interested  in  maximizing  farm  production 
Income  through  providing  better  and  cheaper 
farm  production  supplies:  facilitating  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  distribution;  reducing 
market  gluts  and  shortages:  minimizing 
spoilage  of  products;  stimulating  better 
grading;  Improving  varieties;  developing  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  transportation  and  storage; 
and  encouraging  fair  competition." 
BOW  rAUcex  coopnunvrs  hilp  consttmxks 
Traditionally  the  farmer  has  received  about 
60  cents  of  the  consumers'  food  dollar,  though 
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American  consumers  benefit  by  a  strong 
farmer  cooperative  movement  which  Im- 
proved quality  of  farm  goods,  and  by  added 
efficiency  in  processing,  lowers  many  costs  to 
consumers. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  failure  to  protect  our  watch  manu- 
facturing industry  from  foreign  imports 
has  struck  directly  and  disastrously  at  a 
national -defense  industry.  Lest  this  fact 
be  disputed  by  the  State  Department 
free  trade  oflacials  I  insert  under  leave 
to  extend  a  press  release  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment as  follows: 

TIMEPTZCES  PLAT  VITAL  BOLE  IN   WAR 

Modern  naval  war  is  above  all  a  war  of 
timing.  Just  as  the  effclent  performance  of 
each  individual  ship  and  plane  in  the  fleet  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  accurate  time- 
pieces, so  Is  the  success  of  every  large-scale 
operation,  where  huge  sea  and  air  forces  must 
be  coordinated  lor  split-second  action. 

A  vast  undertaking  like  one  of  our  major 
amphibious  operations  In  the  Pacific.  In- 
volving hundreds  of  fighting  ships,  escort 
vessels,  landing  craft,  transports,  supply  ves- 
sels and  auxiliaries,  hundreds  of  carrier- 
based  and  land-based  aircraft,  and  many 
thousands  of  combined  personnel  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard, 
would  be  utterly  unfeasible  without  the 
close  Integration  made  possible  by  relia- 
ble time-keeping  Instruments.  The  very  fact 
that  such  a  tremendous  assault  on  ene- 
my territory  can  be  staged  with  the  utmost 
precision  is  In  lUelf  a  splendid  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  engaged  In  producing 
fire  timepieces  for  the  armed  forces.  So  Im- 
portant Is  the  element  of  timing  In  an  In- 
vasion, in  fact,  that  every  member  of  the 
Navy's  amphibious  forces  Is  now  provided 
with  a  waterproof,  radium-dialed  wrlstwaLch. 
so  that  each  man  can  carry  out  his  combat 
task  at  the  exact  second. 

On  a  warship,  the  chronometer  and  stop- 
watch are  as  vital  as  guns,  for  without  these 
timepieces,  safe  and  unerring  navigation 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  The 
chronometer,  used  in  connection  with 
celestial  navigation.  Is  essential  In  deter- 
mining the  ship's  position  at  any  specific 
moment.  The  stopwatch,  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  the  navigation  officer's  instru- 
ments. Is  Indispensable  not  only  in  taking 
sights,  but  also  in  identifying  light  by  timing 
the  Intervals  between  flashes.  It  Is  likewise 
valuable  for  checking  chronometers  and  ship'* 
watches  against  radio  time  signals. 

When  It  is  realized  that  a  slight  error  In 
timing  might  prevent  an  Important  rendez- 
voiis  and  thus  foredoom  a  naval  engage- 
ment to  failure.  It  can  be  easily  understood 
why  the  men  of  the  fleet  attach  so  much  sig- 
nificance to  the  accuracy  of  their  timepieces. 

To  insure  maximum  efficiency  of  our  big 
naval  guns.  It  is  necessary  that  the  time- 
clocks  on  various  types  of  fire-control  equip- 
ment be  constantly  checked  by  stopwatch. 
This  Instrument  also  times  the  rapidity  of 
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fire  and  the  flight  of  projectiles,  among  Its 
other  vital  ftractlons  In  naval  gunnery. 

One  of  the  little  known  but  highly  es- 
sential tises  of  a  stopwatch  aboard  our  fight- 
ing ships  Is  to  determine  how  quickly  battle 
stations  can  be  manned  when  the  alarm 
sounds  over  the  battle-announcing  system. 

On  our  submarines.  In  addition  to  the  navi- 
gational aid  rendered  by  various  kinds  of 
timers,  stopwatches  are  often  used  as  a  check 
on  their  torpedo  fire.  By  timing  the  run  of 
a  torpedo  until  the  explosion,  it  Is  possible 
to  discover  which  "tin  fish"  hit  which  target, 
even  when  operating  conditions  prevent  such 
determination  by  visual  means.  Tlie  stop- 
watch Is  also  employed  In  timing  submarine 
dives,  as  well  as  In  keeping  tabs  on  the 
length  of  time  the  valve  is  open  when  firing 
a  torpedo.  In  -order  that  no  excess  water 
enters  to  upset  the  delicate  "trim"  of  the 
craft. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stopwatch  is  also 
an  invaluable  aid  to  our  anti-submarine  ves- 
sels In  tracking  down  Axis  undersea  raiders, 
since  It  helps  them  figure  the  rate  of  speed 
of  the  enemy  craft  they  are  pursuing. 

Timing  devices  are  equally  Indispensable 
to  our  fighting  planes.     With  the  flight  of 


all  aircraft  strictly  limited  to  fuel  capacity. 
It  is  Imperative  that  the  planes  be  provided 
with  accurate  instruments  to  register  elapsed 
time.  Therefore,  the  elapsed  timeclock  is 
standard  equipment  on  our  planes  to  deter- 
mine the  elapsed  time  on  long  missions,  such 
as  long-range  bombings;  while  an  aviation 
stopwatch  is  used  In  much  the  same  manner 
for  shorter  operations.  Besides  these  stand- 
ard timing  devices,  our  big  bombing  planes 
use  master  navigation  watches  for  celestial 
navigation,  and  in  conjiinction  with  them, 
special  stopwatches. 

But  these  do  not  represent  the  full  com- 
plement of  timepieces  which  our  combat 
planes  miist  have  as  regular  equipment.  A 
usual  Installation  on  all  aircraft  Is  the  stand- 
ard aircraft  clock,  and  every  pilot  and  crew- 
man wears  a  wrist  watch  of  proven  accuracy. 

One  of  the  most  common  uses  of  the  stop 
watch  Is,  of  course,  the  timing  of  many  kinds 
of  athletic  events.  The  Navy  places  great 
emphasis  on  building  strength  and  stamina 
through  competitive  sports,  and  stop  watches 
are  widely  used  In  the  intensive  physical-fit- 
ness program  to  prepare  men  for  the  rigors 
of  combat. 


In  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  workers 
manufacturing  timepieces  for  the  Navy  and 
the  armed  forces  in  general  are  making  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  war.  Mil- 
lions of  these  varied  timekeeping  Instru- 
ments are  required  to  regulate  our  com- 
bat effort  on  the  firing  line.  They  are 
needed  not  only  to  help  Insure  victories  but 
to  safeguard  American  lives.  Pinal  victory 
will  come  sooner  If  the  men  and  women  in 
the  watch  and  clock  factories  continue  to 
give  unstintlngly  of  their  skill  and  energy 
in  order  to  meet  these  critical  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  doubt  In  any 
person's  mind  as  to  the  extent  to  wiiich 
the  low-tariff  bureaucrats  have  assassi- 
nated a  national  defense  indu.stry.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  such  perron  to  the 
table  prepared  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, which  I  am  including  under  rmani- 
mous  consent,  showin*:  the  importation 
of  watch  movements  and  parts  by  num- 
bers, value,  calculated  duties,  and  equiva- 
lent ad  valorem — percent: 


Watch  movementt  and  parts:  United  States  imports  for  consumption,  1931-44 


Year 


ini. 


VOL. 

1M4. 

lass 

PreaiticenMot.. 

PostagraeoHiit. 

1937 

ins 

UM. 


IMl... 
IMS... 
tH»K. 
If44>.. 


Watch  moTements  (all  widths) 


i  or  no  Jewels; 


Mon»  than 
1.  not  more 


More  than 
not  more 


than  7  jvvicls  than  ISJcweL'' 


More  than 

1ft.  not  more 

thanl7>>wclg 


More  than 
17  Jewels 


Total  move-  '  Watch  raj^s 
fflents  (all  tjrpetj 


Jewel 

hearlrr* 
iinpart('<l 
separately 


All  other 
wntfh  »<arts 

iil'«l  H.«''«>IU- 

blics 


Niunbrr  (thousanus) 


M81. 
1«32. 
1933. 
]«M. 

igu. 

1U36: 


1987. 

tm. 


rresfreement.. 
Poetagreement. 


IMO... 

mi... 

1M2... 

i»a>. 

1M4*. 


1831.. 
1932.. 


19M.. 


IMS.. 
1839.. 
19M.. 
1«4>.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
1944.. 


PrenKTwment.. 
Posiagrewnent. 


3.1 

n 

14 

79 
M 

6 
82 
1«7 
2S2 
219 
270 
2M 
185 
387 
100 


V> 

16 

24 

lUS 

139 

10 
TV 
182 
303 
2B0 
380 
302 
238 
fill 
235 


S4 

15 
17 
79 
82 

6 
«4 

129 
192 

167 
206 
194 
140 
293 
120 


385 
212 
290 
«K 
838 

4 

1.308 

1,378 

943 

l.»7 
1.3fi2 
1.664 
2.107 
2,117 
9S5 


251 

122 

81 

«119 

150 

1 
218 
206 
209 

209 
319 
491 
737 
1,516 
1,248 


177 
88 
S8 
86 

149 

1 

Ml 
1.311 

982 
1.222 
1.883 
1,806 
2,260 
3.966 
4.540 


8 

2 

850 
433 
445 

0) 

920 

(') 

1,201 
12 

1 

2.210 

2 

3.124 

1 

2.387 

1 

2.918 

2 

3.536 

4 

4.301 

4 

&,2n 

10 

7,9M 

3 

(v016 

«^ 

148 
SO 
34 
S7 

S8 

2 

154 

an 

167 

212 

231 

378 

1.075 

2,987 

2,649 


Value  (thousands  of  dollars) 


9,^2 

4ta 

748 

1,090 

2,140 

10 
2,747 
2,606 
1,940 
2,510 
2.905 
4,022 
5,482 
5.910 
2,950 


822 

3W 
371 

n» 
no 

5 

70S 

986 

776 

918. 

1,1(>5 

1,879 

3,108 

7.874 

7, 826 


887 

SH 

396 

4fi7 

736 

3 

2,189 

4.857 

3,495 

4.308 

5,688 

7,372 

10.299 

X.482 

36,283 

C9 
8 
12 
23 
35 


64 

«7 

49 

62 

82 

113 

85 

209 

125 


2, 745 

1,275 

1.451 

2.834 

3.670 

» 

5,832 

8,177 

6.563 

8.058 

10,220 

13.778 

19.212 

34.«86 

37,227 

US 
48 
47 
'.-■2 

100 

4 

213 

345 

2tW 

347 

402 

625 

1,764 

fli4S9 

7,658 


Calculated  duties  (thousands  of  dollars) 


730 

442 

628 

1.303 

1.803 

7 
1,754 
1,778 
1,196 
1.525 
1,706 
2.078 
%«38 
18RS 
1,178 


821 

744 

380 

356 

282 

333 

400 

335 

W4 

566 

8 

2 

457 

1,412 

552 

3,116 

422 

2,278 

638 

2827 

633 

3,044 

948 

1264 

1,440 

5,150 

2.929 

1770 

2,365 

10,002 

19 

2,348 

2 

1.M6 

3 

1,168 

5 

Z212 

«, 

2,950 
17 

11 

im 

23 

t.aM 

10 

4.0Q8 

15 

8,  (no 

26 

6,213 

46 

7,528 

38 

9,415 

106 

14,780 

35 

13.698 

86 
U 

38 
56 
63 

3 
81 

131 
103 
138 
143 
215 
589 
2.082 
2.315 


12,882 
X9S2 

\417 
22.331 
38.389 


U,100 

82,818 
83,140 
43.713 

«8.77t 
92,547 
88,660 

(*) 

C) 


382 
101 
177 
746 
996 


1.342 

1.Z12 

1,288 

913 

1.831 

2.007 
2,771 


C) 


38 
10 
18  ( 
76 
100 


P) 
(») 


124 
12S 
129 
91 
183 
301 
277 


358 
12f. 
3U7 
42-. 
582 

24 
4M 

7»« 
1)63 
S4U 
82^ 
70S 
294 
365 
865 


165 

75 

UO 

365 

366 

15 
275 
457 
335 
308 
443 
377 
161 
140 
377 


il^etbsQaoo. 


*Pr«IiDiinary. 


>  Not  available. 
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1«31 

1M2. 

1«» 

MtM 

1W6  .  . 

MM:""""" 

PnapMDMot 

NS7 IIIIII 

M«. 

1»41 

HK2. 

1943 

1»44 


Watch  movements  (all 


I  or  DO  jewels 


More  than       Moir  than 

1.  not  more      7,  not  more 

than  7  jewels  than  15  jewels 


More  than 
1.'^.  not  more 
Lban  17  jewels 


134.26 

73.32 
«8.73 
S&U3 

52.60 

7a  57 
63.24 
A4.  20 

saos 

49.54 
5&83 
57.37 
Sa79 


76.89 

W.62 

K3.92 

Kl.W 

M.27 

74.92 

63.83 

68.19 

61.66 

m.-m 

58.72 

51.60 

4a  12 

45.39 

4a  71 

99.83 
9<).  96 
7';.  20 
75.49 
81.32 

62  36 
59. »( 
58.97 
54.35 
58.39 
54.34 
50.44 
46.63 
37.22 
31.35 


Opportunity  for  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

permission  granted.  I  desire  to  insert  in 

the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Daily 

Missoulian.  Missoula,  Mont.,  as  follows: 

opporruNTTT  Fom  thi  west 

The  West  saved  the  Nation  once.  It  can 
do  It  again  If  given  the  opportunity.  That 
Is  the  thesis  of  Representative  Haxolo  Knut- 
SON.  of  Minnesota,  who.  summing  up  the 
situation  soon  to  confront  the  United  States, 
says: 

"We  had  the  same  problem  of  debts  and 
demobilization  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  then  we  solved  them  by  the  same  means 
which  are  at  our  command  today.  To  under- 
stand Just  what  those  problems  were,  think 
of  what  we  would  have  had  to  do  In  1865.  If 
the  Mississippi  River  had  been  the  western 
boundary  of  our  war-wracked  Republic,  and 
If  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  come  to  the  Twin 
Cities  and  St.  Louis. 

"The  factories  of  the  North  were  as  sur- 
charged in  1865  as  they  are  now  with  war 
contracts  which  peace  would  cancel.  To  find 
work  for  the  million  Union  soldiers  who  re- 
turned from  the  battlefields.  2.0O0.00O  work- 
ers would  have  been  dropped  from  the  over- 
lc«ded  pay  rolls.  No  governmenUl  relief  that 
was  then  available  could  have  bridged  such 
a  gap. 

■What  did  we  do?  We  opened  the  great 
frontiers  of  the  West.  We  gave  each  soldier 
•  certificate  good  for  $200  worth  of  land  and 
told  him  to  go  out  and  find  it.  Citizens  who 
were  not  soldiers  could  buy  the  same  home- 
stead at  the  land  office  for  $1.25  an  acre.  W» 
gave  these  men  no  further  help — no  Govern- 
ment-g^amnteed  loans,  no  pledge  of  unem- 
plcymeut  relief,  no  subsidy.  We  said,  "00 
west,  young  man.'  and  the  ambitious  men 
who  went  west  to  open  that  prairie  frontier 
converted  our  Western  States  into  the  world  s 
greatest  agricultural  empire.  For  35  years — 
to  the  turn  of  the  century — It  absorbed  all 
our  surplus  money,  energy,  and  men,  and  half 
of  BxiTope's. 

"The  miracle  of  that  day  can  be  repeated 
now  by  reopening  the  same  frontier  of  the 
West,   this  time   as  the  frontier  of  an  in- 
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dustrial    empire   instea  1 
domain.     For  the  West 
materials  and  power  for 
Its  resources  for 
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The   logic   of  that 
Mr.  Knutson.  for  30 
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student  of  western 
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is  a  frontier,  this  time 
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by  the  manpower  and 
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and  hope.     'The  mlra<ie 
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now.  '    Amen  to  that 

Here  is  something 
said:  "They  tell  us 
individual  Initiative 
were  all  right  when  thi 
Then  land  was  free, 
telng  built.    But  the 
there  is  nothing  left  to 
have    reached    the 
farthest   horizon   lies 
the  abyss  of  disaster 
who  would  march  farther 

"Nonsense.     America 
grow.     Our  future  lies 
that  lie  behind  us — evei , 
into  which  we  have  pou  ed 
our  wealth — are  but  the 
of  the  greatest  Nation 
world." 

There  speaks  the 
renewed  spirit  that  ma^e 
Is  and  established 
ined    today.     The 
world"   can   be   even 
remain  American.     It 
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Total  move- 
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imports 
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76.75 

72  94 
64.51 
71.51 
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64.06 
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.v.  01 
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32  26 
26.  V) 
28.93 
23.  14 
15.34 


20.00 
23.25 
21.10 
23.69 
30.33 
40.31 
44.78 
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8S.54 
94.51 
W.15 
7&05 
W.71 

60.70 
63.41 
68.44 
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4J.25 
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72.02 
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m.96 

57.71 
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S&19 
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a&M 
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33.39 
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Reciprocal  Trad^  Agrreements 
EXTENSION  oi"  REMARKS 


OP  I 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

op  AXXAUSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  JPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Mai   21,  1945 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark^  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  from 


Commerce  repwrts  of  February  17,  1940, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce; 

RESULTS    UNDEl    THE    RECIPBOCAL    TRADE    AGREE- 
MENTS PROGRAM   DURING    1939 

(Prepared  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Unit, 
Bureau  of  Foieign  and  Domestic 
Commerce) 

There  are  given  below  tables  showing  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  trade-agree- 
ment countries  and  non -trade-agreement 
countries  in  1939  compared  with  1938,  as 
well  as  the  average  for  the  postagreement 
years  1938  and  1939  compared  to  the  average 
for  the  preagreement  years  1934  and  1935. 
In  addition  to  a  summary  table  showing  total 
trade  with  the  two  groups  of  countries,  de- 
tailed statistics  are  given  covering  trade  wltli 
the  agreement  countries  and  the  principal 
nonagreement  countries  Individually. 

During  December  1939  total  United  States 
exports  reached  the  highest  monthly  figure 
recorded  since  March  1930.  The  Increase  was 
particularly  marked  in  exports  to  the  agree- 
ment countries,  and  as  a  result  the  statistics 
for  the  full  year  1939  show  an  Increase  of  8.1 
percent  for  this  group  compared  with  1938. 
whereas  for  11  iponths  the  increase  was 
only  4.9  percent.  In  the  case  of  the  nonagree- 
ment countries,  a  decrease  in  exports  of  only 
4.5  percent  is  shown  for  the  full  year,  com- 
pared to  the  decrease  of  7.9  percent  shown  for 
11  months. 

On  the  side  of  imports,  both  groups  of 
countries  also  improved  their  position  dur- 
ing December.  Imports  from  trade-agree- 
ment countries  for  the  fuU  year  1939  show  an 
increase  of  20.1  percent  over  1938,  compared 
to  the  increase  of  17.5  percent  shown  for  11 
months,  and  Imports  from  nonagreement 
countries  for  the  full  year  show  an  Increase 
of  15.6  percent,  compared  to  the  increase  of 
13.2  percent  shown  for  11  months. 

In  the  analysts  of  trade  with  the  agreement 
and  nonagreement  countries  during  the  hist 
11  months  of  1939,  which  was  published  in 
Commerce  Reports  of  January  20,  1940,  ap- 
propriate comments  were  made  on  the  im- 
portant changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
composition  and  direction  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  during  that  period. 
With  few  exceptions,  these  comments  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  12-month  period, 
most  of  the  tendencies  previously  shown  hav- 
ing continued  throughout  December. 

In  the  latter  month  exports  of  aircraft  were 
valued  at  $28,900,000,  compared  to  only  $5,- 
700.000  in  the  same  month  of  1938.  the  total 
increase  for  the  year  compared  to  1938  having 
been  $48.700  000.  Exports  of  Iron  and  steel 
semimanufactures,   including  scrap,  and   of 
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advanced  Iron  and  steel  manufactures  also 
showed  heavy  Increases  In  December,  which 
brought  the  total  Increase  shown  by  these 
groups  for  the  year  up  to  $57,700,000  against 
an  increase  of  $39,800,000  for  11  months.  For 
metalworklng  machinery,  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports for  the  year  was  $15,800,000,  compared 
to  the  Increase  of  $12,700,000  for  11  months, 
and  for  lubricating  oils  $22,100  000  compared 
to  $14,700,000.  Exports  of  passenger  cars  and 
motortrucks  and  accessories  continued  to  de- 
cline In  December,  showing  a  decreese  of 
$18,100,000  for  the  year,  compared  to  the  de- 
crease of  $12,300,000  for  11  months. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  products,  exports 
of  raw  cotton  for  11  months  were  $9,800,000 
below  the  corresponding  period  of  1938.  but 
the  exceptional  increase  of  $24,700,000  shown 
by  December  exports  left  a  net  Increase  of 
$14,900,000  for  the  full  year,  compared  to 
1938.  Also,  In  the  case  of  corn  December 
sliipments  were  somewhat  above  the  Decem- 
ber 1938  level,  thereby  slightly  reducing  the 
decrease  that  had  been  shown  for  the  11 
months'  period. 

On  the  Bide  of  imports,  the  only  major  prod- 
ucts showing  an  appreciably  greater  rate  of 
Increase  during  December  than  appeared  for 
the  first  11  months  of  1939  were  crude  rubber 
and  tin.  For  the  full  year  rubber  imports  In- 
creased $48  500.000  over  1938,  whereas  for  11 
months  the  increase  was  $34,500,000,  while  tin 
imports  increased  $25,700,000,  against  an  In- 
crease of  $17,000,000  for  11  months. 


Table  1.— United  States  trade  with  trade -agreement  countries  and  with  all  other  eountriei, 
1939  compared  with  1938,  and  1938-39  compared  with  1934-3i 
|Vala«  in  millions  of  dollar?! 


Comparison  of  1039  with  lii£    . 

Comparison  of  1938-39  with  luU-ZS 

Items 

1938 
value 

1939 
value 

Change 

1984-35 

average 

value 

1938-39 

averasc 

value 

ChwiCT 

Value 

Percent 

Value 

Percent 

E.XrORTS,  INArDIXG  REEXPORTS 

Total,  trade-aerwment  ctxintrics 

'1  olal,  nonajTW-'mcnt  coautries 

« 1.758 
1.336 

» 1,901 
1.277 

+142 
-69 

+8.1 

-4.5 

«757 
*W2 

=  1,02 
*l,30(i 

+475 
+314 

+«i8 
+31.7 

Total,  all  countries 

3,0M 

>  1,1,15 

806 

3,177 

11,387 
flSl 

-1-83 

-f-23.^ 
+125 

+17 

+30.1 
+15.6 

2;  208 

»774 
»772 

3,136 
>»42 

+928 

+168 
+97 

+42.0 

G£.\EaAL  lUPORTS 

Totftl,  tradp-ap-i^menf  countries 

Toi*l,  noaagrctmtnt  countries. - 

+21.6 
+12.5 

Total,  all  countries 

1.9M 

2,318 

+358 

+18,3 

1,851 

2;  139 

+288 

+  15.6 

'  Including  the  IS  countries  (and  oilonies)  with  which  apr6«^ments  were  in  operation  durini;  the  pt>ater  part  of  the  tost 
V2  months.  Only  1  of  the  agrwmeiit.s  was  in  operation  throne hout  la.i.i,  6  ihrouRhout  1936.  14  ny  the  ma  oi  IWib,  16  by 
the  end  of  1937,  17  hv  the  end  of  1938.  and  U  by  the  end  of  Wiy,  including  the  agreeinent  with  the  lUii^yl  Klnjrdom 
(wvcrinp  afcwi  Newfoundland  and  thi  non-srU-Rovcrninp  »riti,sh  colonies).  The  airreemciit  ooncludod  with  Turkey 
U-rame  jtmvision&lly  ctTcef  ive  only  on  May  S,  1*».  aii<l  the  aptvt'inent  with  Veoexueia  only  on  Dec.  16,  1999.  Statis- 
lice  for  inese countries  are  therefore  rH)t  iiuludeil  in  the  ahove  paloulatioiis. 

«  These  fiiturc,<  do  not  in(  lude  Ecuador,  the  I  iiitcd  Kingdom.  .Ni  wfotmdland,  and  non-self-governinc  British  po1<<- 
i(ies,  Turkey,  and  Veiieiuela  with  whicli  agreements  ha^e  been  ooncluded  but  where  the  period  duriuj  which  the 
agreement  has  been  in  effect  is  too  short  to  justify  hu  lusi<>n  for  puriK<se!<  of  comparwon. 

>  The  ap|i«rent  discrepancy  shown  by  these  figured  in  corat*rison  w  ith  the  other  totals  is  doc  to  the  nonincltision  of 
trade  v»ith  Ecuador  and  tlic  I'nited  Kingdom  and  its  Crown  colonies. 

Orser.il  N'oti.— Percentage  changes  have  been  cakolated  upon  fuller  figures  in  thou.«knds  of  dollars. 
Source:  Latest  records  of  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Foreign  atul  Domestic  Commerce, 


Tabu  2. United  States  trade  with  individual  trade-agreement  countries — 1934-39 

[Values  in  millions  of  dollar;] 


Trade-agreemmt  countries  (in 
order  of  elTecLive  datet>j 


Total.  trade-agreemMit  countries. 

Cuba 

Belgium 

Haiti 

Sweden .. -. 

Brazil 

C'anada 

Krtherlands  (includingover- 
seas  territories).' 

Netherlands  propw 

Netherlands  In<lios 

Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Pwitierland  • 

Honduras j 

Colombia 

(lUaCemala ........ 

France  (including  colonics)  '. 

France  prQiwr , 

Nicanciia ..^ ....... 

Finland 

El  Salvador 

Costa  Rica ..._........ 

Ecuador 

United  Kingdom ...... 

.Newfoundland 

Britisli  colonies. 

Total,  Donagreomenl  couAtriM.. 


Dates  effective 


.Sept. 
May 
June 
Aug. 
Jan. 


3,1834 
1,1935 
3.19$6 
M93B 
1,1936 


.do 


Total,  all  countries. 


Feb.    1, 1936 

Feb.  15,1936 

Mar.  Z1936 

May  20. 19.36 

June  2a  1936 

do 


Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Jan 


.do. 
.do. 


1.1936 
2.1936 

31.  1937 
X1937 

23.1988 
1,1939 


Exports,  Including  reexports 


1934  and 

1936 
average 

value 


757 
53 
54 
3 
86 
42 

313 
75 

CO 

10 

14 

8 

6 

22 

4 

127 

116 

2 

6 

8 

3 

O 

{') 
(•) 
•992 


2;  206 


1938  and 

1939 
average 

value 


1.292 

79 

71 

4 

80 

71 

481 

170 

97 

31 

41 

15 

6 

4« 

3 

174 

186 

4 

13 

4 

8 

(0 

(«) 


•1,306 


8,136 


Percent 
ace 

change 


Peretnt 
+62.8 
+4a8 
+30  7 
+31.3 

+  125.7 
+69.5 

+a:».6 
+ia&4 

+98,4 

+200.8 

+  MK.0 

+82.1 

+4.1 

+111.5 

+93.2 

+36.4 

+36.7 

+43.3 

+110.  2 

+20.0 

+179.9 


+31.7 
+42:0 


1938 
value 


1.758 

76 

77 

4 

64 

02 

468 

168 

97 

28 

43 

11 

6 

41 

7 

148 

134 

3 

12 

4 

5 

3 

521 

8 

71 

1,336 


8,094 


1939 
value 


1,901 

82 

65 

5 

97 

80 

498 

171 

97 

35 

38 

19 

6 

61 

9 

199 

182 

4 

13 
4 

10 

6 

565 

9 

72 
1,277 


8,177 


Percent- 
age 
diange 


rerrmt 

+8.1 

+7.0 

-16.1 

+41.1 

+5a5 

+29.8 

+i6 

+2.3 

+.081 
+28.9 
-Ml  3 
+7&6 

-7.6 
+25.5 
+25.0 
+84.4 
+3&8 
+53.1 
+12.1 
+18.3 
+79.6 
+78.2 

-3.0 
+16.2 

+1-1 

-4.6 


+2  7 


Gtfieral  im|  torts 


1934  and 

1935 
averag* 

value 


774 
92 
S3 
1 
38 
96 

29« 
99 

35 
46 
11 
16 

7 
49 

6 
68 
CO 

2 
11 

4 


h) 


1,851 


1938  and 

1939 
average 

value 


942 
105 

52 
3 

44 
103 
30U 
135 

30 

81 
20 
27 

6 
49 
10 
76 
58 

3 
19 

6 

4 


(•) 
(•) 
n 


Percent- 
age 
cfaaoge 


1938 
value 


Peremt 
+21.6 
+14.9 
+50.1 

+151.6 

+16.1 

+7.3 

+  16.8 

+45.3 

-12.6 
+74.4 
+87.8 
+7a4 

-9.2 

+.8 

+89.5 

+1L7 

-Z3 
+20.8 
+83.1 
+69.0 
+41.2 


+12.5 


2,139 


+15l6 


1,155 

106 

42 

3 

45 

98 

200 

124 

31 

69 

21 

23 

6 

49 

10 

71 

54 

2 

18 

6 

4 

8 

118 

161 
806 


1,960 


1039 
value 


1,387 

106 

63 

3 

42 

107 

340 

145 

29 
93 
20 
31 
7 

49 

11 

81 

62 

3 

21 

7 

3 

4 

l.'* 

9 

208 

931 


Percent- 


PfTcevt 

+20.1 

-.7 

+.M.  r 

+Z2 

-6.4 

-«-9.8 

+3a7 

+  17.2 

-8.0 
+35.2 

-4.3 
+»» 

+a» 

-.8 

+  12.6 

+ia.8 

+  15.5 
+17.1 
+  14.3 
+22.7 
-2L3 
+8ft0 
+26.6 
+31.3 
+28.9 
+  15.6 


2,318 


+ia3 


those  «)untries     Therefore,  too  much  significance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  statustics  of  exports  to  fcwitzerland. 

:  ^Su^tr^^tir^^.'S^S^Sts^fbeen^S'^^^^^^  which  the  agreemenU  have  beenin  elTect  Is  too  short  to  Justify  lne.nsio«  for  j^rp^ 

of  «>';>P«rf^^^p^^  discrepancy  shown  by  these  figures  to  comparison  with  other  totals  is  due  to  the  nontochislon  of  l«de  with  Ecuador  and  the  United  Kingdom  «u{  iU  Crown 
colonies. 

OiNRRii  NOTR.-Peroentage  change*,  have  been  calculated  upon  fuller  f5g^r«5  In  ^o^^^^i^^^^^-^^ 

Source;  Latest  records  of  DivisiMi  off  orwgn  Trade  fitatistjcs,  Bureau  of  Fweifn  and  Domestic  Commerce 


I 

i 
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A2I01 

APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONG 

RESSK 

)NA] 

Tabus.— 

United  States  tratU  with  individual  nonaffrtf^fnt  antntri 

^3— 1934-39 

IVmhM  iu  ir 

niions  of  doilan.  exccp*  thow  Inclosrd  in  parcathms.  which  are  In  theua 

uids  of  dollars] 

Exports.  InchjdinR  rwxports 

0«aenl 

nports 

l«4 

1898 

1984 

1038 

•Bd 

and 

Per- 

Per- 

and 

and 

Per- 

Per- 

CT^tnllttp 

I«U 

1«38 

cent- 

\v» 

19K 

cent- 

1985 

1939 

cent- 

1938 

1039 

cent- 

a%"er- 

aver- 

age 

value 

value 

age 

aver- 

aver- 

age 

value 

value 

age 

aca 

age 

change 

change 

value 

age 

change 

change 

value 

value 

value 

Tirt«Xnona«ree- 

. 

Birnt  rouDtries... 

(63 

1.308 

-»-3l.7 

1.838 

1,278 

-4.5 

772 

868 

+12.5 

S06 

Wl 

+l.i.6 

.Mexico 

W 

73 

+20.4 

ta 

83 

+34.1 

30 

83 

+83.4 

49 

5C 

+14.9 

lankCD*  (in- 

c  1  ti  d  i  n  R 
C'mmI  Zone). 

20 

29 

+43.7 

24 

33 

+83.6 

£ 

4 

-14.2 

4 

4 

+3.5 

Dominican 

Republic 

5 

6 

+30.7 

6 

7 

+19.0 

4 

6 

+32.0 

6 

6 

+1.* 

V«nmwta*.... 

It 

57 

+201.7 

!2 

62 

+18.5 

22 

22 

+.2 

20 

24 

+  17.9 

Al«MltiM.... 

4« 

79 

+71.  &          87 

71 

-18.1 

47 

61 

+8.1 

41 

62 

+8Z1 

T'riMraay 

6 

6 

-17.2 

5 

5 

+2.3 

6 

7 

+21.8 

5 

9 

+!»7. 3 

Bolivia 

4 

5 

+24.7 

5 

5 

-16.4 

(381) 

1 

+454.4 

(865) 

2 

+  134.6 

Chilo 

18 

2S 

+80.5 

2S 

27 

+8.9 

24 

.14 

+46.8 

28 

41 

+44.1 

Pern 

11 
2 

18 

+63.8 

17 
(746) 

19 

+13.9 

7 
3 

13 

+96.0 


13 
1 

14 

+8.9 

liHtrte  * 

Cseehoslo- 

rakia> 

3 

15 

+408.7 

37 

4 

-85.8 

19 

15 

-22.5 

i6 

4 

-81.6 

Denmark...... 

18 

24 

+80.4 

25 

24 

-3.8 

3 

4 

+35.9 

3 

4 

+14.1 

<}«rmany  • 

ion 

77 

-2H.0 

107 

47 

-55.8 

73 

56 

-20.2 

65 

52 

-18.7 

fluniRu-y  1 

(423) 

3 

+541.4 

3 

8 

-1.3 

2 

4 

+66.5 

4 

4 

+19.2 

Irpiand 

7 

18 

+  154.3 

27 

10 

-64.8 

(633) 

1 

+107.7 

(966) 

2 

+74.5 

Norway 

13 

37 

+  ll«l» 

23 

33 

+42.3 

17 

19 

+11.7 

16 

22 

+36.2 

I'niand  and 

I>aiuiir  > 

a 

20 

-8.1 

25 

16 

-35.2 

8 

12 

+63.1 

13 

11 

-14.3 

I'nionofSoTiet 

" 

Social  St  Re- 

I'lthlirs  » 

ao 

83 

+217.  8 

70 

57 

-18.7 

15 

25 

+62.7 

24 

26 

-H.1 

Itaiv    

ffi 

9» 

-14.5 

58 

59 

+1.0 

37 

22 

-4<>.S 

41 

40 

-3.2 

To'tuifaL 

9 

10 

+  11.8 

11 

10 

-8.6 

4 

5 

+34.2 

4 

6 

+62.3 

SpHin 

40 

30 

-SO.K 

12 

27 

+  118.0 

19 

10 

-50.2 

9 

10 

+  11.5 

(■Jre^M* 

6 

7 

+28." 

8 

6 

-20.6 

9 

19 

+  108.7 

15 

22 

+50.3 

Rumania 

3 

6 
3 

+92  0 
+301.0 

ft 
2 

6 

8 

-1.3 
+3a5 

(fi«t) 

8 

2 
6 

+279.  1 
+51.4 

2 

4 

3 
8 

-8.9 

YttftoslaTis 

+42.9 

Iran 

4 

7 

+«S8.9 

9 

4 

-51.4 

8 

4 

+  10.  2 

8 

4 

+85.0 

Tnrlt«y» 

4 

11 

+2oao 

13 

8 

-87.1 

t 

19 

+150.6 

19 

20 

-H.6 

British  India  (In- 

cliidln?  Runsa). 

39 

41 

+40.4 

86 

47 

+31.1 

90 

63 

+7.1 

£9 

67 

+  14.1 

FhllippiM  Islands. 

M 

«3 

+8819 

88 

100 

+15.7 

03 

96 

+.7 

94 

9(3 

-2  5 

China 

£3 

4 

207 

W 

45 

16 

280 

66 

-15.  S 

+30a6 

+1&S 

+3ai 

85 

17 

240 

-  -l» 

56 

16 

281 

62 

+ea7 
-a  6 

-3.4 

-las 

54 

8 

186 

12 

M 

2 

144 

12 

+.7 

-:>4. 0 

+5.8 
+  1.8 

47 
2 

127 
9 

82 
2 

161 
15 

+80.8 

Kwantung.. 

-4.0 

Jafian       

+27.2 

At«.«tr»lia 

+71.1 

New  Zealand 

14 

20 

+30.8 

28 

17 

-29.5 

8 

9 

+  11.4 

i 

11 

+71.0 

Erypt 

0 

14 

+57.8 

.1* 

-     14 

-K9 

9 

6 

-•W.  0 

5 

7 

+47.3 

Morocco 

8 

3 

-4.9 

8 

8 

-«l6 

(786) 

1 

+90.2 

1 

1 

+5.7 

L'uion    of    ^oath 

.\frica     

49 

70 

+41.7 

TO 

•3 

-1.4 

3 

32 

+586.8 

16 

29 

+79.7 

Other     nonagree 

maDt  oaanUieB... 

3B 

34 

+S0.  6 

33 

35 

-f5.9 

16 

27 

+78.6 

28 

31 

+3C.0 

>  Vw  ttatMtei  pi 

arpant,  trade  with  Austrt*  beciniiinK  May  6.  IQSK.  and  trade  with  the 
r  as  aseertainabla.  has  baen  inoDded  with  Germany,  while  trade  with 

^udetan  area  h 

eginning 

N«T.  M,  ItK.  as  tei 

he  other  Pr.ec 

b'lslovac 

1«39 

■  Reciprocal  trade 

by  Oerinany  Huncary,  and  Poland  ha.s  t)eeu  included  with  these  count 

'ies  sinue  Mar. 

18  or  19, 

fUtreamcnt*  with  Turkey  and  Veneiuela  l>ecame  eflecti%-e  on  May  '>  and  D 

c.  16, 1939.  re.sp 

fjctively. 

iMdm  Aa;.  6,  IK 

fl».  a  commercial  agreement  has  been  In  effect  l)etweon  the  Unitvd  Statt 

!  and  the  Sovi< 

>t  Union 

•nder  which  the  lat 

lit  country  eJipre<»ed  ita  intention  to  purchase  aimually  American  !too<i 
L*  part,  the  United  States  undertook  to  accord  to  the  commerce  of  the  Sov 

to  the  value  o 

rat  lewt 

»40.iOn.n(»an.l,on  : 

et  Union  uncoi 

iditioual 

most -f»  vored-nat  inn 

treatment. 

iilXKKAL  NOTK.- 

-Percental*  ehanee*  have  been  calculated  upon  fuller  flpires  n  thooiaiu 

s  of  dollan. 

Bourc«:  LAteet  rm 

X)rds  of  Division  of  Foreign  Trade  Statistics.  Bureau  of  Foreign  aJid  Dot 

catic  Conuucr 

?e. 

w 

ater  1 

>ollati 

on 

posed 

Fede 

ral   le 

gislatj 

)n  d( 

baling 

With 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOeSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Ikfr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  two  letters  which  are  tendered  here- 
with to  be  printed  in  the  Record  deal 
with  an  Important  aspect  and  an  Impor- 
tant cau.«ie  or  tiie  concentration  of  gov- 
ernmental power  in  the  Federal  Govern* 
ment, 

Mr.  J.  E.  Sturrock.  general  manager  of 
TBXaa  Water  Conservation  Association, 
wrote  me  la  opposition  to  certain  pro- 


My  reply  to  that  letter  and  his  further 
communication  are  as  U  lUows.  His  letter 
reflects  a  fine,  commendlable  spirit,  which 
the  people  and  ofiBcials  df  the  States  must 
demonstrate  they  have  If  they  are  to  re- 
tain these  governmental  powers: 

Apbil  24.  1945. 
Mr.  J  E.  BTtrmuocK. 

Oeneral  Manager,  Te  Uis 

Water  Conservation  Association. 
Austin,  Ti'x. 
Mt  Oka«  Ms.  STtnuocy  :  I  am  In  receipt 
of  your  Ittter  of  the  1(  th  indicating  the 
opposition  of  jrour  asaocls  ion  to  Federal  l«g> 
islAtloQ  dealing  with  wat  ir  pollution. 

I  am  very  much  in  tympkthy  with  the  g«n« 
ersl  attitude  of  noncite^lon  of  Federal 
power.  One  of  the  thlnis.  however,  which 
I  hsv)  discovered  from  anlexamtnstion  as  to 


tlon.  Is  the  failure  of  the  SUtee  properly  to 
discharge  their  governmental  reeponslblU- 
tlee.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  failure  of  the 
States  to  discharge  governmental  reeponel- 
bUltiee  within  their  power  would  Justify  the 
FedersJ  Government  taking  over:  but  I  have 
observed  that  the  power  to  govern,  like  all 
other  powers,  la  not  disposed  to  remain 
where  It  is  not  properly  exercised. 

The  river  l)etween  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas, 
for  instance,  is  so  polluted  that  during  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year  It  Is  black,  it 
stinks.  >rom  Dallas  south  It  Is  the  same  con- 
dition. That  condition  has  obtained  for 
many  years.  People  complained  to  me  about 
It,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  done  by  the  State 
authorities.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
that  condition  obtains  with  reference  to 
other  streams.  But  this  Is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  failure  to  exercise  a  State 
power,  and  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  it 
very  diCQcult  for  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to 
prevent  a  further  concentration  of  power  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  it.  much  less 
bring  about  a  necessary  decentralization  of 
government. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  give  this  letter  what- 
ever publicity  you  feel  would  be  helpful  to 
you  in  the  work  which  you  are  doing. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HATTON     W.     SVhrSERS. 


Texas  Wateb  Conservation  Associatiow. 

Austin,  Tex..  April  27,  19iS. 
Hon.  Hatton  W.  ScMNERa. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  Office  Bt'.ilding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  DiAtL  CoNcrJMSMAN :  I  have  your  letter 
of  April  24  regarding  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  this  association  in  opposition  to  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  water  pollution. 

I  appreciate  your  position  and  have  ad- 
vanced the  same  argument  over  and  over 
for  the  last  10  years.  If  this  State  does  not 
exercise  the  power  vested  in  it  with  respect 
to  the  development,  conservation,  protec- 
tion, and  utilization  of  our  water  resources, 
then  the  Federal  Government  is  surely  to 
step  in  and  do  the  Job  itself;  as  our  water 
resources  mean  too  much  to  the  welfare  of 
this  State  and  Nation. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  your 
letter  in  the  next  issue  of  our  Bulletin. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Yovirs  very  truly. 

J.  E.  Sturhock, 
General  Manager. 


Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 


the  causes  of  the  shift  of 
•r  from  tUs  States  to  Xh* 


overnmental  pow* 
Federal  organiaa* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSXTTB 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  sys- 
tem on  May  18.  1945: 

ANNOtmcn.  We  havs  in  the  studio  the 
Honorable  BorrM  NotTsaa  Roosas.  Represent- 
atlvs  to  the  Unitf>d  Btatee  Congress  from 
tht  State  of  Miuia«tchusettJi. 

She  u,  currently,  a  member  of  ths  Rousa 
Commlttes  on  Vttsrans  Affairs,  but  for  many 
ysars  llrt.  Rooaa  has  been  both  personally 
and  ofltolaUy  interested  la  what  happens  to 
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fighting  men  when  they  stop  fighting  and 
return  home — what  happens  to  the  families 
of  those  who  do  not  come  back. 

Mrs.  Roctas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ludlam. 

Last  month  I  introduced  into  the  Congress 
a  bUl  to  establish  a  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  which  would  place  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration on  a  level  with  other  govern- 
mental dlvlslona  of  Cabinet  status  such  as 
the  Department  of  War,  the  Department  of 
Lat>or.  and  the  other  departments.  The 
Veterans  Administrator  would  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  would  be  known  as  the 
Secretary  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Question.  Before  explaining  the  implica- 
tions of  this  bill,  Mrs.  Rooebs,  I  wonder  if  you 
would  give  us  a  thumbnaU  sketch  of  the 
present  size  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Answer.  Sixteen  years  ago  veterans'  affairs 
were  consolidated  under  one  agency.  Now, 
In  addition  to  a  huge  central  office  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Veterans  Administration  has  95 
hospitals  throughout  the  country;  53  re- 
gional offices,  9  area  offices,  branch  offices,  and 
numerous  6ulx)ffices  and  stations.  To  staff 
this  large  organization,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration has  56,000  employees,  more  than 
any  other  Government  agency  except  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Appropriations  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  In  the  current 
year  exceed  by  fotir  hundred  and  seven  mil- 
lions thft  combined  sums  appropriated  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Question.  Mrs.  Rogers,  had  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  No.  1 
slackened  off  considerably  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  before  the  second  World  War 
began? 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Ludlam, 
hOf;pltal  care  for  World  War  No.  1  veterans 
had  not  yet  reached  Its  peak  when  the 
present  war  started.  The  peak  load  of  World 
War  No.  1  patients  will  not  be  reached  until 
1949.  The  number  of  World  War  No.  1  vet- 
erans living  today  is  nearly  four  millions. 

Question.  How  has  World  War  II  expanded 
the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
so  far? 

Answer.  World  War  n  veterans  have  been 
granted  the  same  rights  to  hospitalization 
and  domiciliary  care  as  World  War  I  veterans. 
These  Include  service-connected  and  nou- 
servlce-connected  cases.  Admissions  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  throughout 
the  cormtry  are  so  numerous  that  over  79,000 
are  receiving  treatment  and  2,000  ntirses  are 
needed  immediately — today — to  care  for  pres- 
ent patients  adequately.  And  the  present 
situation  la  but  a  beginning  of  a  constantly 
Increasing  patient  load. 

Today  the  Army  keeps  men  In  the  service 
because  beds  are  not  available  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals. 

In  addition  to  over  a  million  claims  for 
pension  or  compensation  filed  on  the  basis 
of  World  War  I  and  prior  wars,  plus  the 
regular  peacetime  establishment,  for  World 
War  I  cases,  there  were  over  718,000  disability 
claims  and  nearly  150,000  death  pension 
claims  filed  through  February  of  this  year. 
Also,  there  are  claims  for  Insurance:  hos- 
pitalisation and  domiciliary  care:  vocational 
rehablliUtlon  of  World  War  II  service -con- 
nected disabled:  burial  allowances:  educa- 
tional benefits:  guaranty  of  loans  for  homes, 
farms,  and  business  ptirposes:  or  readjust- 
ment allowanoss  under  the  ClI  bill  of  rlghu. 
These  benefits  should  be  given  to  the  vet- 
erans Immedlatsly. 

BsnsfiU  for  veterans  and  their  dn>sndeuU 
are  delayed  because  of  the  U>ck  of  personnel 
In  Um  Vstarans'  Admlnlstistlon,  There 
should  IM  uo  sxouss  for  that. 

There  are  hosplUlistKl  over  18.000  World 
War  II  vetvriuu.  One  inllliun  Ave  hundred 
thousaad  World  War  II  men  and  womta 
havs  beaa  (UschurgoU  irom  servlcs, 
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By  the  end  of  this  war,  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration statistician  Informs  ms  that 
services  for  12.000,000  men  and  women  will 
be  handled  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Some  years  later  services  will  be  handled  for 
15,000.000  persons,  mcluding  widows  and 
dependents. 

Question.  Has  the  tremendous  new  burden 
on  the  Veterans'  Administration  been  recog- 
nized legislatively  in  any  effective  way  so  far? 

Answer.  Not  until  December  1943  was  there 
recognition  of  this  Important  war  and  post- 
war organization  as  a  war  agency.  Then,  the 
.  GI  bill  of  rights  contained  the  first  statu- 
tory provision  requiring  recognition,  second 
only  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
This  amounts  to  a  priority  for  necessary  ma- 
terials and  in  the  hiring  of  personnel.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration  is   not  getting  that  priority. 

And  despite  the  priority  gesture,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  as  it  now  stands,  has 
not  the  necessary  organization,  the  personnel, 
or  the  proper  space  to  meet  the  enormoxis  de- 
mands upon  it. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  a  returning  vet- 
eran thinks  when  he  sees  the  dingy  old  and 
overcrowded  building  which  hovises  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  where  he  goes  for  his 
rights,  and  looks  across  the  street  at  the  large 
and  handsome  and  modern  building  which 
houses  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, where  business  goes  to  secure  its  loans. 

That  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  not 
now  prepared  to  do  the  huge  Job  already 
burdening  It  is  becoming  more  obvious  each 
day.  Detailed  criticism  of  both  the  medical 
and  nonmedical  activity  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  appearing  daily  In  the  press, 
and  the  public  is  beginning  to  be  informed  of 
the  many  Inadequacies  in  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  the  public  is  becoming  impatient. 
Immediate  drastic  action  is  essential  to  as- 
sure a  broader  concept  on  the  part  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  the  Job  to  be 
done,  and  to  activate  a  complete  overhauling 
of  the  outmoded  organization,  methods  and 
paper  work  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Question:  Mrs.  Rogers,  how  will  your  bill 
to  create  a  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
aid  In  solving  ihls  problem? 

Answer.  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  regard- 
less of  the  granting  of  authority  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  its  existing  status  as 
an  agency,  the  fact  that  it  U  given  inadequate 
power  and  dignity  compared  with  depart- 
ments under  Cabinet  officers.  Introduces  or- 
ganizational and  administrative  weaknesses 
which  frustrate  the  agency  from  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  Congress.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  change  and  improvement 
necessary  at  this  time  will  be  made  possible 
by  creating  a  Department  for  Veterans,  and 
In  this  way  will  be  accomplished  the  full 
Intention  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  to  fci- 
sure  the  most  satisfactory  and  prompt  service 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents.  The  vet- 
erans deserve  the  best  there  is  of  everything. 
I  can  see  no  other  way  of  making  the  Admin- 
istration strong  enough  to  care  promptly  and 
adequately  for  veterans'  needs. 

Question.  Would  you  explain  In  some  de- 
tail what  your  bill  would  provide? 

Answer.  My  bUl  would  esUbllsh  an  execu- 
tive department  to  be  known  as  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans'  Affairs.  At  tlie  head 
of  this  Department  there  would  be  a  Sec- 
retary of  Veterans'  Affairs  who  would  bs  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

In  the  Department  there  would  be  an 
Under  Secretary  and  five  Assistant  Seors- 
tariss,  one  of  whom  would  bs  a  Surgeon 
Oeneral  tor  Vstsrans,  a  doctor,  who  would 
be  completely  responsible  for  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  Department.  I  have  bssa 
fighting  fur  a  long  time  for  an  outstanding 
permanent  Medical  and  Nurses  Corps,  Con- 
stant expert  uuisitvf  cars  oftsn  msana  the 


offchance  for  life.  The  new  organmtlon 
would  also  provide  excellent  oppoitunity  for 
the  strengthening  of  other  sections  of  vet- 
eran activity  which  needs  streamlining. 

With  the  esUbllshment  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  department, 
the  head  of  the  Department  would  t>ecome  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  The 
present  contacts  of  the  Administrator 
with  the  President  and  the  Cabinet  members 
are  not  and  cannot  be  as  effective  and  con- 
venient as  they  would  be  with  the  head  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  in  the  status  of  Cabinet 
member.  As  a  Cabinet  member,  he  would 
sit  around  a  table  at  the  Cabinet  meetings 
and  discuss  veterans'  affairs  informally  with 
the  other  Cabinet  members  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — and  then  and 
there  secure  help  for  the  veterans.  Many  of 
the  matters  of  policy  now  handled  through 
the  devious  channels  of  correspondence 
could  be  detennlnrd  promptly  by  direct 
contact. 

Question.  Mrs.  Rocess,  is  it  not  likely  that 
objection  will  be  voiced  to  setting  off  the 
veterans  as  a  separate  class  in  creating  a 
special  department  for  them? 

Answer.  First  of  all  certainly  the  veteran 
group  who  have  fought  for  us  deserve  their 
own  Department.  Further,  my  answer  to 
that  criticism  Is  that  there  are  already  sepa- 
rate departments  for  labor,  for  commerce, 
for  agriculture,  all  of  which  could  be  accused 
of  segregating  certain  groups  of  o\ir  papula- 
tion. 

Question.  Is  there  any  precedent  for  the 
proposal  of  a  separate  department  for  vet- 
erans? 

Answer.  The  proposal  to  handle  veterans* 
affairs  on  a  Cabinet  level  Is  not  an  original 
idea.  Otir  neighbor  to  the  north  has  proven 
the  feasibility  of  such  an  arrangement — for 
Canada  has  successfully  operated  such  a  de- 
partment for  some  time. 

My  bill  H.  R.  2920  would  accomplish  what 
I,  and  numerous  others  who  have  studied  the 
question,  consider  a  necessary  purpose.  It 
Insures  more  efficient  administration  by  en- 
hancing the  authority  of  the  head  of  the 
organization,  and  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  overhauling  the  entire  Admin- 
istration. 

This  Is  a  question,  by  the  way.  that  Is  of 
paramount  Importance  to  you  and  to  me, 
for  the  answer  to  It  wUl  eventually  affect 
the  welfare  of  some  member  of  every  family 
In  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  now  Is  the  time  to  take 
action  to  assure  the  veterans  and  all  con- 
cerned that  the  Congress  will  provide  ade- 
quate organization,  authority,  and  status  to 
the  department  responsible  for  administer- 
ing veterans'  rights  and  ijeneflts. 

We  talk  so  much  about  being  gratefvU  to 
the  service  men  and  women.  Let  us  prove 
It  by  giving  them  every  care  and  assistance 
possible,  and  giving  It  before  it  is  too  late. 


Raral  Electri6cation  Eztentiont 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miitsissipri 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESEKTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  19iS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  toy  re- 
maiks  in  the  RtcoRO,  I  am  iaaertlng  ex- 
cerpts from  the  regulation  Issued  by  the 
War  Production  Board  which  jrou  will 
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see  relaxes  the  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  materials  for  rural  power  lines. 

You  will  note  that  under  this  new  reg- 
ulation any  such  project  may  be  con- 
structed that  does  not  cost  more  than 
$25,000. 

This  win  enable  the  cooperative  power 
associations  to  build  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  lines  that  are  badly  needed 
throughout  the  country. 

I  hope  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short 
time  until  all  restrictions  on  the  con- 
struction of  rural  power  lines  are  re- 
moved; so  that  we  can  proceed  to  elec- 
trify every  farm  home  in  America — at 
rates  the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay. 
"The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

Pait  4500 — Powm.  Wateh.  Oas,  and  Cxntkal 
Stzam  Heat 

ItJtlliUes   order   U-1    as   amendecl   May    13, 
1945 1 

xmLrms 

De/i  nitions 

(»)  Definitions. 

How  to  obtain  material 

(b)  Preference  ratings. 

(c)  CMP  Rllotment  symbol. 

(d)  Certiflcation. 

Restrictions  on  ordering  material 

(e)  ScheduUnt;  deliveries. 

(f)  Exceptions  to  paragraph  (e). 
(ff)  Short  lt«m  delivarlM. 

Kestrictions  on  use  of  matrriat 

fh)   Restrictions  on   use  of    material  (or 

maintenance  and  repair. 

(1)   Restrictions   on   vise   of   material   for 

minor  plant  additions. 

(J)  Restrictions   on   use   of  material   for 

major  plant  additions. 

Selling  material 
(k)   Sales  of  material. 
U)    [Oeieted  May  12.  1M&.) 

tnventory  redistribution 
(m)    (Deleted  Aug.  31,  1»44  ] 
General  provisions 
(O)  Appeals, 
(o)   Records. 

(p)  Communications  to  War  Production 
Board. 

(q)   Violations. 

(r)   AppUcabUity  of  W.  P.  B.  regulations, 
(s)   Special  inventory  directions. 
(t)   Special    proviaiocs   relating    to   Form 
WPB-2774  approvals  issued  prior  to  May  12, 
1»45. 

Schedules 
Schedule  A.  Material  Classes. 
Schedule  B    {Deleted  August  31.  1944.] 
Schedule  C.  Umite  on  Practical  WorlUng 
Minimum  InTentory. 

Schedule  D.  (Deleted  August  31,  1944. 1 
Sic.  4500.1  Utilities  Order  U-1— (a)  Defl- 
r.ltions:  (1)  "Producer"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnarahip,  aaaodation,  corporation, 
governmental  corporation  or  agency,  or  any 
organized  group  of  persons,  whether  incor- 
porated or  note,  located  in  the  United  States. 
Its  territories,  or  possessions,  supplying,  or 
having  facilities  built  for  supplying,  directly 
or  indirectly  for  general  use  by  the  public, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  serTlccs: 
(1)  nectrlc  power. 

(U)  Oas.  natural  or  manufactured,  ezclu- 
■Ive  of  the  production  and  transmission  of 
natural  gae  up  to  the  point  of  its  entry  into 
ga«  transmission  lines  from  field  gathering 


(lil)  ^^ter,  other  than  exclmlTely  for  Ir- 

ligatloa  purpoaee. 

(It)  Oautral  eteun  heating,  or 

(▼)  Aaj  of  the  Xoregotng  services  but  not 

for  general  use  by  the  public,  if  a  specific 


direction  from  the  War'  Prodvwtlon  Board 
entitles  such  person  or  stenry  to  apply  the 
ratings  herein  assigned.  Application  for  such 
a  specific  direction  shou  d  be  made  by  let- 
ter to  the  War  Production  Board.  Washington 
25.  D.  C.  Ref.:  U-1. 

(2)  "Material"  meani  any  commodity, 
equipment,  .iccessory,  par  i,  assembly  or  prod- 
uct of  any  kind. 

(3)  "Controlled  materials"  means  con- 
trolled materials  as  defined  in  Schedule  I  of 
CMP  Regulation   1. 

(4)  "Maintenance"  means  the  upkeep  of 
a  producer's  property  and  equipment  in  sound  ■ 
working  condition.    It  d<ie8  not  Include  any 
plant  addition. 

(5)  "Repair"  means  tlie  restoration  of  a 
producer's  property  and  ( qulpment  to  sound 
working  condition  after  "reer  and  tear  dam- 
age, destruction  of  pcu-ti.  or  the  like  have 
made  such  property  or  i  equipment  unfit  or 
unsafe  for  service.  It  d(es  not  include  any 
plant  addition. 

(8)  "Plant  addition"  means  the  construc- 
tion or  Installation  of  nsw  facilities  or  the 
replacement  of  existing  f  icUlties  with  facili- 
ties of  greater  capacity. 

(7)  "Minor  plant  addlt  ion"  means  a  plant 
addition  having  a  net  a  aterlal  cost  of  not 
more  than  925,000.  No  ob  or  project  may 
be  subdivided  to  come  within  this  limit. 

(8)  "Major  plant  addlt  on'  means  a  plant 
addition  having  a  net  miterial  cost  of  more 
than  •25.000. 

(8)  'Net  material  cost'  means  the  cost  erf 
material  incorporated  la  plant  less  the  cost 
of  material  removed  fron  plant,  priced  In 
accordance  with  the  prcducer's  regular  ac- 
counting practice. 

(10)  "Operating  supplii>e"  means  ooaterlal. 
other  than  fuel,  which  ii  used  or  consumed 
in  the  course  of  a  produ<er's  operations,  ex- 
cept in  mautenanoe.  repiir  and  plant  addi- 
tions. 

(11)  "Inventory"  means  all  material  In 
the  producer'3  possessioni  without  regard  to 
Its  accounting  classincail^n,  excluding,  how- 
ever, (1)  material  incorporated  In  plant.  (11) 
appliances  and  mercharx^sing  supplies.  (Ill) 
fuel,  (iv)  water  purification  and  treatment 
material  except  equlpmedt,  (v)  gas  chemical 
material.  (t1)  material  segregated  for  use  in 
approred  major  plant  additions,  (vll)  scrap 
and  (vii)  war  surplus  ma  aerials  purchased. 

(12)  "Class"  means  an;r  one  of  those  cate- 
gories of  material  established  as  a  basis  for 
classification  of  Inventor  jr  in  Schedule  A  of 
this  order 

(13)  "War  surplus  mat  'rials"  means  mate- 
rial designated  as  surplus  to  the  war  effort 
and  offered  for  sale  by  a  ly  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency  having  Jur  sdlctlon  over  their 
disposal. 

Bow  To  Obtain  Material 
(b)  Preference  ratings;  (1)  A  preference 
rating  of  AA-1  is  hereby  assigned  to  orders  to 
be  placed  by  a  producer  jcor  material  (other 
than  controlled  materials!,  for  use  in  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  as  ope^ting  supplies,  and 
for  minor  plant  addition^  for  which  the  net 
material  cost  is  not  more  than  tlCOOO,  in 
every  class  except  (1)  th^  transmission  and 
distribution  class  and  (il)l  the  meter  class. 

(2)  A  preference  rating  of  AA-1  is  hereby 
assigned  to  orders  to  be  placed  by  a  producer 
for  material  (other  than  controlled  mate- 
rials), for  use  in  the  repair  of  an  actual  or 
Imminent  breakdown,  in  A)  the  transmission 
and  distribution  class  and  (11)  the  meter 
class.  I 

(3)  A  preference  rating  of  AA-3  Is  hereby 
assigned  to  orders  to  be  placed  by  a  producer 
for  material  (other  tha4  controlled  mate- 
rials) .  for  use  in  maintenlmce  and  repair,  as 
operating  supplies,  and  fot  minor  plant  addi- 
tions, except  where  an  ^A-l  rating  Is  as- 
signed in  paragraphs  (bjj 
above. 


(1)  and  (b>    (2) 


(4)  Material  obt.^ined  with  the  AA-1  rat- 
ing may  be  used  for  purposes  which  are  as- 
signed lower  ratings,  but  It  may  be  replaced 
in  inventory  only  by  applying  the  lower 
rating  to  an  equivalent  dollar  value  of  ma- 
terial in  the  same  class.  Material  obtained 
with  the  AA-3  rating  may  be  used  for  pur- 
poses which  are  assigned  the  AA-1  rating  and 
may  be  replaced  In  inventory  with  either  the 
AA-1  rating  or  an  authorized  AA-3  rating. 
The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (b)  (4)  su- 
persede those  of  section  944.11,  paragraph  (a) , 
of  Priorities  Regulation  1. 

(5)  Preference  ratings  for  major  plant  ad- 
ditions may  be  obtained  by  filing  an  applica- 
tion on  Form  WPB-2T74. 

(6)  The  preference  ratings  herein  assigned 
may  not  t>e  applied  by  producers  to  acquire 
material  for  uses  not  permitted  by  para- 
graphs (h)  and  (1)  of  this  order. 

(c)  CMP  allotment  symbol.  (1)  The  CMP 
allotment  symbol  U-9  is  hereby  assigned  to 
orders  to  be  placed  by  a  producer  lor  con- 
trolled materials  for  xtse  iu  maintenance  and 
repair,  as  operating  supplies  and  for  minor 
plant  additions.  Allotments  of  material  for 
major  plant  additions  may  be  obtained  by 
filing  an  application  on  Form  WPB-2774. 

(2)  An  order  for  controlled  materials  for 
use  in  maintenance  and  repair,  as  operating 
supplies  and  for  minor  plant  additions  ttmx- 
ing  the  CMP  allotment  symbol  U-9  and  the 
certification  required  by  paragraph  (d)  of 
this  order  shall  be  deemed  an  autlKniMd 
oontroUed  materials  order.  This  CMP  al- 
lotment symbol  shall  constitute  an  "allot- 
ment number  or  symbol"  for  the  purpose 
of  CMP  Regulation  3. 

(3)  The  allotment  symbol  U-B  herein  as- 
signed may  not  be  applied  by  producers  to 
acquire  material  for  uses  not  permitted  by 
paragraphs  (h)  and  (t)  of  this  order. 

(d)  Ortlficatlon,  The  ratings  assigned  by 
subparagraphs  (b)  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  this 
order  and  the  CBfP  allotment  symbol  U-ft 
may  be  applied  by  a  producer  only  by  the 
use  of  a  certification  In  substantially  the 
following  form  unless  an  order  of  the  War 
Production  Board  affecting  a  particular  Item 
of  material  requires  some  other  form  of  cer- 
tification : 

"Preference  rating ,  CMP  allotment 

sjrmbol  U-8.  The  imdersigned  producer  cer- 
tifies subject  to  the  penalties  of  section 
85  (A)  of  the  United  SUtes  Criminal  Code, 
to  the  seller  and  to  the  War  Production 
Board,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  undersigned  Is  authorized 
under  applicable  War  Production  Board 
regulations  or  orders  to  place  this  delivery 
order,  to  receive,  for  utility  uses  under  Utili- 
ties Order  U-1,  the  material  ordered,  and  to 
use  the  preference  ratings  or  CMP  allotment 
symbol  which  the  imdersigned  has  placed 
on  this  order." 

The  certifications  set  forth  In  Priorities 
Regulation  3  and  CMP  Regulations  1  and  5 
may  not  be  tjsed  but  the  standard  form  of 
certification  provided  in  PrioriUes  Regula- 
tion 7  Is  permiasiUe  if  the  producer  adds  a 
statement  sayixig  that  material  ordered  Is 
for  utility  \ises  imder  Utilities  Order  U-1. 

Restrict  ions  Ordering  Material 

(e)  Scheduling  deliveries.  Bzeept  as  per- 
mitted by  paragraphs  (f)  and  (g)  below,  no 
producer  shall  schedule  for  delivery  to  It  any 
material  to  be  used  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pair, as  operating  supplies,  or  for  minor  plant 
additions,  unless  the  following  conditions 
are  satisfied: 

(1)  (Deleted  Atigtist  31,  1944.1 

(2)  The  producer  does  not  have  reason  to 
believe  that  Its  Inventory  of  material  In  the 
same  class  Is  or  will,  by  virtue  of  its  accept- 
ance of  the  delivery  when  made,  become  In 
excess  af  a  practical  working  minimum.  A 
practical  working  minimum  Inventory  Is  that 
amount  of  material  which  a  producer,  exer- 
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clslng  prudent  operating  judgment,  considers 
the  smallest  quantity  of  material  It  can  hold 
and  render  service  In  accordance  with  sound 
and  economical  operating  standards.  It  may 
be  less  than  the  values  established  in  sched- 
ule C  but  it  ahall  In  no  case  exceed  them. 

(3)  No  producer  may  place  an  order  for 
any  item  of  material,  including  material  for 
major  plant  additions,  if  the  required  Item 
or  a  practical  substitute  therefor  is  in  the 
producer's  inventory  in  excess  of  minimum 
requirements  for  that  Item. 

(f)  E-xceptions  to  paragraph  (e) :  (1)  The 
restrictions  of  paragraph  (e)  do  not  apply 
to  a  producer  so  long  as  its  inventory  does 
not  exceed  $25,000  In  value,  except  that  such 
a  producer  must  restrict  Its  Inventory  to  that 
amount  of  material  which  In  the  exercise  of 
prudent  operating  Judgment,  it  considers  the 
smallest  quantity  it  can  hold  and  render 
service  in  accordance  with  sound  and  eco- 
nomical operating  standards.  Each  purchase 
of  material  by  such  a  producer,  however, 
must  be  treated  as  the  purchase  of  a  short 
Item,  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (g)  below.  A  producer  engaged  In 
furnishing  more  than  one  of  the  services 
named  in  paragraph  (a)  (I)  may  consider  Its 
inventory  for  each  service  separately  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  The  resulctions  of  paragraph  (e)  do 
not  apply  to  material  excepted  from  inven- 
tory by  the  definition  in  paragraph  (a)  (11). 

(3)  [Deleted  August  31,  1944.1 

(4)  IDcleted  August  31,   1944.) 

(5)  The  War  Production  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  esUblish  specific  limits  for  per- 
missible Inventory  for  Individual  producers, 
modifying  the  provisions  of  Schedule  C. 

(0)  I  Deleted  August  31,  1944.) 

(7)  NotwlthsUndlng  the  restrictions  of 
paragraph  (e)  or  of  paragraph  (g)  below  a 
producer  may  schedule  an  Item  of  material 
for  delivery  in  a  minimum  procurable  com- 
mercial quantity,  and  in  the  case  of  cast  iron, 
carbon  steel,  and  nonmetalllc  pipe,  may 
schedule  for  delivery  a  carload  quantity. 

(g)  Short  Item  deliveries:  Even  though  it 
cannot  schedule  deliveries  without  exceeding 
the  limits  of  paragraph  (e),  a  producer  may 
schedule  for  delivery  material  which  it  will 
require  for  use  in  maintenance  and  repair, 
as  operating  supplies  and  for  minor  plant 
additions  during  the  90-day  period  following 
the  date  It  expecU  to  receive  such  material, 
so  long  as  the  producer's  Inventory  of  the  re- 
quired material,  together  with  material  al- 
ready scheduled  for  delivery,  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  requirements  during  such  90- 
day  period. 

(1)  (Deleted  Augtist  81.  1944.1 

(2)  (Deleted  August  31,  1944. j 

Restrictions  on  Use  of  Material 
(h)  Restrictions  on  use  of  material  for 
maintenance  and  repair:  A  Job  which  can  be 
classed  as  maintenance  or  repair,  as  those 
terms  are  defined  In  paragraphs  (a)  (4)  and 
(5) ,  may  be  done  without  regard  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  material  required  when  the  fol- 
lowing standards  are  met: 

(1)  The  Job  must  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain or  restore  service  in  accordance  with 
sound  and  economical  operating  standards  or 
to  prevent  damage  to  facilities  from  serious 
overload,  deterioration,  storm,  flood,  climate, 
sou  conditions,  or  similar  contingencies. 

(2)  Design  must  emphasize  economy  of 
manpower  and  material  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  more  plentiful  for  scarce 
material. 

(3)  [Deleted  May  12.  1945.] 

(1)  Restrictions  on  use  of  material  for 
minor  plant  additions:  A  job  which  Is  a 
plant  addition,  as  defined  In  paragraph  (a) 
1 6),  rather  than  maintenance  and  repair, 
may  be  done  without  sf)ecial  permission  from 
the  War  production  poard.  If  It  Is  a  "minor 
p'ant  addition";  that  is,  If  its  net  material 
cost  does  not  exceed  f25,0O0.    Paragraph  (a) 


(0)  explains  what  Is  meant  by  net  material 
cost.    However,  all  minor  plant  additions  are 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 
.(1)  (Deleted  May  12,  1945.) 

(2)  Design  must  emphasize  economy  of 
manpower  and  material  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  more  plentiful  for  scarce 
material. 

(3)  New  facilities  must  be  necessary  for 
rendering  service  In  accordance  with  sound 
and  economical  operating  standards,  or  to 
restore  the  producer's  facilities  to  safe  and 
economical  operating  condition. 

(4)  No  extension  of  a  line  to  consumer 
premises  may  be  made  or  connected  by  a 
producer  as  a  minor  plant  addition  unless 
the  following  conditions  are  satisfied: 

(I)  The  extension  does  not  duplicate  an 
adequate  service  of  the  same  type  already  in- 
stalled or  constitute  a  standby  service. 

(II )  In  the  case  of  an  extension  of  gas  facili- 
ties, no  extension  may  be  made  to  serve  a 
consumer  not  permitted  to  accept  delivery  of 
gas  under  Order  U-7. 

(5)  (Deleted  May  12,  1945.] 

(J)  Restrictions  on  use  of  material  for  ma- 
jor plant  additions.  No  material  may  be  used 
for  a  major  plant  addition  unles  the  job  has 
been  authorized  by  the  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation filed  on  Form  WPB-2774.  In  an  emer. 
gency  approval  may  be  obtained  by  telephone 
or  telegraph.  Confirmation  must  be  obtained, 
however,  by  the  submission  of  an  application 
on  Form  WPB-2774. 

BELUNO     MATOUAL 

(k)  Sales  of  material:  A  producer  may  sell 
material  which  Is  Ui  lU  Inventory  or  which 
it  acquired  tor  major  plan  additions  to  any 
person.  However,  the  preference  ratings  or 
allotment  .symbol  assigned  by  this  order  may 
not  be  used  to  replace  in  Inventory  material 
sold  by  a  producer  unless  the  sale  Is  to  an- 
other producer  or  to  a  customer  of  a  producer 
for  the  repair  of  the  customer's  faculties. 
Producers  may  sell  material  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  (k)  or  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  PR-13. 

(1)    (Deleted  May   12,   194S.] 

INVKNTORT  BTDISTRIBtrnON 

(m)    (Deleted  August  31,  1944] 

CENERAL  PSOViaiONS 

(n)  Appeals:  Relief  from  any  of  the  re- 
strictions of  this  order  may  be  requested  by 
filing  a  letter  with  the  War  Production  Board. 
Office  of  War  Utilities,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 
Ref.:  U-1,  stating  the  reasons  why  relief  is 
necessary.  If  the  relief  requested  involves  an 
uprating  or  other  special  assistance  for  ma- 
terial needed  for  urgent  requirements,  the  re- 
quest should  be  filed  on  Form  WPB-2774. 

(o)  Records:  In  addition  to  the  records  re- 
quired to  be  kept  under  Priorities  Regulation 
1,  each  producer  who  applies  the  preference 
ratings  or  allotment  number  hereby  assigned 
shall  maintain  a  continuing  record  of  inven- 
tory and  of  segregated  material  in  his  pos- 
sesson. 

(p)  Communications  to  War  Production 
Board:  All  reports  required  to  be  filed  here- 
under and  all  communications  concerning 
this  order  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed,  be 
addressed  to:  Office  of  War  Utilities,  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Ref.: 

U-1. 

(q)  Violations:  Any  person  who  willfully 
violates  any  provision  of  this  order,  or  who. 
in  connection  with  this  order,  willfully  con- 
ceals a  material  fact  or  furnishes  false  infor- 
mation to  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  Is  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  upon 
conviction  may  be  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. In  addition,  any  such  person 
may  be  prohibited  from  making  or  obtaining 
norther  deliveries  of  or  from  processing  or 
using  material  under  priorities  control  and 
may  be  deprived  of  priorities  assistance. 

(r)  Applicability  of  WPB  regulations:  This 
order  and  all  transactions  affected  hereby 


are  subject  to  all  applicable  regulations  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  unless  there  Is  a  conflict  be- 
tween this  order  and  such  regulations.  In 
which  case  this  order  shall  govern.  If  It 
speciflcally  so  provides.  No  producer  Is,  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  restrictions  of  CMP  Regu- 
lation 5.  nor  may  any  producer  in  any  way  use 
the  preference  ratings  therein  assigned. 

(s)  Special  Inventory  directions:  Nothing 
In  this  order  is  intended  to  supersede  any 
special  inventory  base  established  by  a  spe- 
cific direction  from  the  War  Ptoductlon 
Board  to  a  named  producer.  All  such  direc- 
tions shall  remain  In  effect  unless  modified 
by  a  further  specific  direction  to  the  pro- 
ducer affected. 

(t)  Special  provisions  relating  to  Form 
WPB-2774  approvals  Issued  prior  to  May  12, 
1946:  With  respect  to  WPB-2774  authoriza- 
tions issued  prior  to  May  12.  1945.  and  In- 
volving not  In  excess  of  $25,000  net  material 
cost,  producers  may: 

(1)  Use  the  preference  ratings  and  CMP 
allotment  symbol  assigned  in  paragraphs 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  order  In  lieu  of  those 
specifically  assigned  on  such  Form  WPB-2774 
authorization. 

(2)  Treat  as  segregated  under  paragraph 
(a)  (11)  any  material  to  be  used  pursuant  to 
such  a  WPB-2774  authorization. 

Issued  this  12th  day  of  May  1945. 

WaH  PaODUCTION  BOAXS. 
J.  JOOPH  WHSLAN. 

Recording  Secretory. 

SCHKDXTLX   A 
MATCtlAL  CLASSES 

Material  In  the  inventory  of  any  producer 
which  has  an  inventory,  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (a)  (11).  In  excess  of  $25,000  shall  be 
carried  on  the  producer's  own  records  and 
reported  to  the  War  Production  Board  as  may 
be  required,  classified  as  follows: 

WATER  PRODUCERS 

Class  1:  Material  for  sources  of  supply, 
water  treatment  planU.  reservoirs,  elevated 
and  pressure  tanks,  pumping  and  booster 
stations.  Including  related  pipe,  valves,  valve 
parts,  and  fittings. 

Class  2:  Meters. 

Class  3 :  Transmission  and  distribution  ma- 
terial (excluding  meters),  such  as  cast  iron, 
steel,  and  wrought  Iron  pipe,  copper  and 
brass  pipe  and  tubing,  lead  pipe,  pipe  fittings, 
valves  and  valve  parts,  hydrants,  parts  for 
meters  and  hydrants,  and  other  transmission 
and  distribution  material  and  supplies  except 
pipe,  valves,  valve  parts,  and  fittings  included 
In  class  1  above. 

Class  4:  Other  material  and  supplies. 

GAS  PRODCCEBS 

Class  1:  Production  and  pumping  station 
material. 

Class  2 :  Meters  and  house  regtilators. 

Cless  3:  Transmission  and  distribution  ma- 
terial (excluding  meters  and  house  regula- 
tors), such  as  cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought- 
iron  pipe,  copper  and  brass  pipe  and  tubing, 
pipe  fittings,  valves  and  valve  parts,  gover- 
nors and  regulators,  parts  for  meters,  regu- 
lators, and  governors,  other  transmission  and 
distribution  material  and  supplies. 

Class  4:  Other  material  and  supplies. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  PRODUCERS 

Class  1:  Generatlng-station  material. 

Class  2:  Switching  and  substation  material, 
such  as  power  transformers,  other  station 
equipment,  parts,  and  material,  and  other 
material  and  supplies. 

Class  3:  Wire  cable,  and  bxis  bar.  such  as 
bare  copper  and  aluminum  weatherproof 
copper,  underground  cable,  aluminum  and 
copper  shapes. 

Class  4 :  Wood  poles  and  cross  arms. 

Class  6:  Meters. 

Class  6:  Transmission  and  distribution  ma- 
terial (excluding  classes  2,  3.  4,  and  6  above). 
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cuch  as  Iron  and  st«el  poles,  towers  and  parts, 
lice  bardware.  distribution  transformers, 
meter  and  transformer  parts,  and  other  line 
material  and  equipment  (Including  insula- 
tors, lightning  arrestors.  etc.). 

Class  7:  Other  material  and  supplies. 

CSNTKAL   STEAM    HZATINC    PSODUCXKS 

Claw  1:  Production  plant  material. 
Class  2:  Transmission  and  distribution  ma- 
terial. 
Class  3:  Other  material  and  supplies. 

(Schedule  B  deleted  August  31.  1944.] 

BCHSDULS    C 

LlUrrS    ON    PRACTICAL    WORKING    MINIMXTM    IN- 
VSWTORT  « 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (e)  (3)  a  prac- 
tical working  minimum  inventory  (cicept 
for  producers  having  a  total  inventory  of 
$25  000  or  less,  who  a  e  exempted  by  para- 
graph (f ) ).  may  In  no  case  exceed  the  follow- 
ing dollar  values: 

WATKR    PROOT7CERS  ' 

Class  1.  The  dollar  value  of  Items  of  ma- 
terial of  this  class  in  inventory  on  the  most 
recent  date  In  1940  on  which  the  producer's 
Inventory  was  taken,  increased  proportion- 
ately to  the  increase  In  system  output  in  the 
12-month  period  preceding  the  current 
quarter  over  output  In  1940. 

Class  2:  Four-thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of 
authorized  withdrawals  in  this  class  made 
during  the  last  9  months  of  1942  for  use 
as  "maintenance,  repair,  and  operating  sup- 
pUes'  as  those  terms  were  defined  in  Utilities 
Order  U-1  as  amended  September  34,  1943.i 

Class  3:  Sixty  percent  of  the  dollar  value 
of  material  in  this  class  In  inventory  on  the 
most  recent  date  in  1940  on  which  the  pro- 
ducer's inventory  was  taken. 

Class  4;  Two-thirds  oi'  the  dollar  value  of 
authorized  withdrawals  In  this  class  made 
during  the  last  9  months  of  1942  for  use  as 
"maintenance,  repair,  and  operating  sup- 
lies",  as  those  terms  were  defined  in  Utilities 
Order  U-l  as  amended  September  24,   1943  .> 

GAS  PRC»UCERS  ' 

Class  1:  The  dollar  value  of  Items  of  raa- 
terial  of  this  class  in  Inventory  on  the  most 
rscent  date  in  1940  on  which  the  producer's 
Inventory  was  taken,  increased  proportion- 
ately to  the  Increase  in  system  output  In  the 
13-montb  period  preceding  the  current  quar- 
ter over  output  In  1940. 

Classes  2  and  3:  Four-thirds  of  the  dollar 
value  of  withdrawals  in  this  class  made  dur- 
ing the  last  9  months  of  1942  for  use  as 
"maintenance,  repair,  and  operating  sup- 
plies", as  those  terms  were  defined  in  Utilities 
Order  U-l  as  amended  September  24,  1943  ' 

Class  4:  Two-thirds  of  the  dollar  value  of 
withdrawals  in  this  class  made  during  the 
last  9  months  of  1942  for  use  as  "mainte- 
nance, repair,  and  operating  supplies"  as 
those  terms  were  defined  In  Utilities  Order 
U-l  as  amended  September  24,  1943 .» 

BLSCTVC    POWXB    PRODITCKBS  * 

Class  1:  The  dollar  value  of  items  of  ma- 
terial of  this  class  in  Inventory  on  the  most 
recent  date  In  1940  on  which  the  producer  °s 
Inventory  was  taken.  Increased  proportion- 
ately to  the  increase  in  system  output  in  the 
12-month  period  preceding  the  current  qiuur- 
ter  over  output  In  1940. 

Class  2:  The  dollar  value  of  Items  of  ma- 
terial of  this  class  In  Inventory  on  the  most 
recent  date  In  1940  on  which  the  producer's 
Inventory  was  taken. 

Classes  3  and  4:  Foiu-thlrds  of  the  dollar 
value  of  withdrawals  In  this  class  made  dur- 
ing the  last  9  months  of  1912  fur  use  as 
"maintenance,  repair,  and  operating  supplies'* 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


as    those    te.Tns    were 
Order  U-l  as  amended 

Class   5:  Fifty   nreter^ 
headquarters  plus  1*4 
Installed   In   plant  on 
preceding  calendar  quarter 

Class  6:  Four-thirds 
withdrawals  in  this  cl 
last  9  months  of  1943 
nance,    repair,    and 
those  terms  were 
U-l  as  amended 

Class  7:   Two-thirds 
withdrawals  In  this  cl^ss 
last  9  months  of   1942 
nance,    repair,    and 
those  terms  were  defltied 
U-l  as  anrended  Septeriber 


defined    in    Utilities 
September  24,  1943. 

at  each  operating 
ercent  of  the  meters 
the  first  day  of  the 


operating 


defined 
Septei iber 

(.f 


)f  the  dollar  value  of 

iLSs  made  during  the 

for  use  as  "mainte- 

supplles"    as 

in  Utilities  Order 

24.  1943.' 

the  dollar  value  of 

made  during  the 

for  use  as  "mainte- 

supplles"    as 

In  Utilities  Order 

24,  1943.' 


op  prating 


HEJTING 


\al 


CENTRAL    STE-^M 

Class  1:  The  dollar 
terial  of  this  class  in 
recent  date  In  1940  on 
Inventory   was   taken, 
ately  to  the  Increase  in 
12-montb  period  preceding 
ter  over  output  in  1940 

Class  2:  Four-thirds 
withdrawals  in  this  cl 
last  9  months  of  1942 
nance,    repair,    and 
these  terms  were 
U-l  as  amended 

Class  3:   Two-thirds 
withdrawals  in  this 
last  9  months  of  1942 
nance,    repair,    and 
those  terms  were 
U-l  as  amended 


PRODUCERS ' 

lue  of  Items  of  ma- 

idventory  on  the  most 

which  the  producer's 

1  acreased   proportion - 

system  output  in  the 

the  current  quar- 


deflnKl 
Septec iber 

cf 


Septec iber 


[Schedule  D  deleted  August  31,  1944 


The   construction   or 
scribed    in    this    a 
authorized  under  the 
Order    U-l.    as    amende^ 
this  Is  the  case,  the 
the  allotment  symbol 
ties  Order  U-l  may  be 
terial    required    for 
in  this  application,  su 
restrictions  of  that  ortjer 
Lb   therefore   returned 


ths 


Administrator , 


'  These  definitions  ar »  reprinted  here  for 
convenience  in  reference:  please  note  that 
they  differ  from  definitions  used  in  the  cur- 
rent order: 

"Maintenance"    mearfc 
producer's  property  and 
working  condition. 

"Repair"  means  the  ^storation  of  a 
ducer's   property   and 
working  condition  after 


Tariff  Barriers  in  Reverse 


3f  the  dollar  value  of 

,58  made  during  the 

for  use  as  "mainte- 

opferating   supplies"    as 

in  Utilities  Order 

24.  1943.> 

the  dollar  value  of 

diss  made  during  the 

for  use  as  "mainte- 

opjeratlng    supplies"    as 

deflnpd  in  Utilities  Order 

24,  1943.> 
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Mat  10.  1946. 
plant   addition   de- 
pplicitlon    appears    to    be 
provisions  of  Utilities 
May    12.    1945.     If 
prjeference  ratings  and 
assigned  by  UtlU- 
used  to  obtain  ma- 
purpose    described 
to  all  applicable 
The  application 
to   you   unprocessed.' 
Pa  in,  B.  Valle, 
Jttlities  Order  U-l. 


b|ect 


the   upkeep   of   a 
equipment  in  sound 

pro- 

^ulpment   to  sound 
wear  and  tear,  dam- 


means  (1)   material 


age.  destruction  of  par:s.  or  the  like  have 
made  such  property  or  equipment  unfit  or 
unsafe  for  service.  • 
"Operating  supplies" 
which  is  essential  to  t^e  operation  of  any 
ot  the  Industries  or  services  specified  above 
and  which  is  generally  carried  in  a  producer's 
inventory  and  charged  4o  operating  expense 
accounts,  and  (2)  material  for  an  addition 
to  or  an  expansion  of  property  or  equipment 
(Including  a  minor  ezteision  of  lines),  pro- 
vided that  such  additiofi  or  expansion  shall 
not  include  any  work  order.  Job,  or  project 
In  which  the  cost  of  material  shall  exceed 
$1,500  in  the  case  of  underground  construc- 
tion and  $500  in  the  case  of  other  construc- 
tion, ttnd  provided  that  no  single  construc- 
tion project  shall  be  stibdivided  into  parts 


in  order  to  come  below 


*  See  schedule 
tlon  of  classes. 


these  limits. 


A  for  complete  Identlfica- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NIJW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  free- 
tiade  oflQcials  of  the  State  Department  in 
1934  urging  the  adopiion  of  the  trade- 
agreement  program  that  it  would,  aside 
from  assuring  world  peace,  remove  trade 
barriers  and  discriminations  in  the  field 
of  international  commerce.  The  pro- 
gram has  failed  in  every  one  of  its  ob- 
jectives to  the  Injury  of  our  country. 

The  free-trade  negotiators  have  made 
concessions  to  26  nations  in  tariff  rates 
without  a  quid  pro  quo.  and  in  no  agree- 
ment has  there  been  the  elimination  of 
export  taxes  impo-sed  by  those  to  whom 
concessions  have  been  made. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  written  by  an  eminent 
jurist,  Michael  G.  Heintz,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  in  which  he  points  out  the  erttent 
to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  being  flimflammed  by  the  export 
duties  imposed  on  what  we  import  from 
foreign  countries: 

TARirr  BARRIERS  IN  RTVERSS 

(By  Michael  G.  Heintz) 

The  Boston  tea  party  of  December  16.  1773, 
was  a  livelier  affair  than  the  modem  cock- 
tall  party.  It  had  the  charm  of  a  Mardl  Gras 
masquerade.  The  uninvited  guests  met  at 
Paneull  Hall,  disguised  themselves  as  Indi- 
ans, boarded  a  cargo  ship  In  Boston  Harbor, 
and  threw  overboard  a  shipload  of  tea. 

The  provocation  for  this  act  of  sabotage 
was  an  export  tax  on  tea.  King  Geoii;e  III 
and  his  Ministry,  led  by  Lord  North,  had 
previously  set  up  a  comprehensive  Stamp 
Act.  Hardly  anything  In  writing  was  legal 
unless  It  was  wTiten  on  stamped  paper,  fur- 
nished by  the  mother  country.  The  paper 
work  of  the  colonists  was  nothing  compared 
to  the  printing,  typing,  and  manifolding  of 
the  present,  but  it  was  too  much  of  a  tax  for 
the  American  patriots  to  stand  for.  The  fiery 
speeches  of  John  Adams.  Patrick  Henry,  and 
John  Otis  alarmed  the  Ministry  and  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

An  export  tax  on  tea  was  substituted,  not 
with  the  hope  of  balancing  the  British  budg- 
et, but  solely  as  a  face-saving  gesture.  As 
a  face  saver,  it  was  a  dismal  failure.  At 
Charleston  the  tea  was  stored  In  damp  cellars 
until  It  spoiled.  At  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  tea  ships  were  returned  to  Lon- 
don, while  In  Boston  the  tea  was  dumped 
into  the  brine.  The  good  women  of  Massa- 
chusetts sought  cheer,  but  not  Inebriation, 
In  a  sort  of  moonshine  tea  made  of  rasp- 
berry leaves.  It  is  said  that  the  Connecticut 
traders  began  to  adulterate  raspberry  leaves 
with  weeds,  and  the  Yankees  quit  drinking 
tea  and  took  to  coffee.  All  of  this  resulted 
from  a  small  export  tax  on  tea. 

The  United  States  Is  ^he  largest  consumer 
cf  coffee  in  the  world.  No  coffee  is  grown  in 
this  coimtry.  However  there  is  a  Kentucky 
coffee-berry  tree,  whose  fruit  was  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  beans  In  the  days  of 
Daniel  Boone. 

The  largest  coffee  growing  country  is  Brazil. 
It  raises  about  65  percent  of  the  entire  world's 
supply.    The  United  Sutes  takes  about  60 
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percent  of  BraEll's  entire  crop.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  coffee  grown  in  Brazil  is  consumed 
In  that  country.  Consequently  the  growers 
depend  on  the  export  market. 

During  the  past  15  years  the  production  of 
Brazilian  coffee  has  been  entirely  out  of  bal- 
ance with  the  export  demand.  The  average 
yearly  production  is  something  over  20.000,000 
bags  of  132  pounds  each,  while  the  export  de- 
mand is  seldom  over  15,000,000 -bags.  This 
leaves  over  5,COO,000  bags  annually  which  can 
not  be  sold. 

To  get  rid  of  this  coffee,  the  Government 
of  Brazil  buys  it  up  for  elimination.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  of 
170  years  ago.  some  of  the  eliminated  coffee 
rests  on  the  bottom  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  Bay. 
More  of  It  has  been  used  to  pave  streets  and 
roads  and,  of  recent  date.  It  has  been  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  plastics.  Thvis  about 
one  coffee  bean  in  four  has  been  eliminated. 
VJho  pays  for  this  eliminated  coffee?  The 
consumer,  of  course.  You  would  naturally 
expect  the  cost  of  the  destroyed  coffee  to  be 
reflected  In  seme  way  in  the  price  paid  by 
the  coffee  drinker.  We  plowed  under  every 
third  row  of  cotton  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
rest  of  the  crop.  We  killed  pigs  to  raise  the 
price  of  surviving  swine.  But  the  Brazilian 
plan  Is  simpler  than  that.  The  Brazilian 
states  levy  an  export  tax  on  the  coffee  which 
goes  to  the  world's  markets  and  use  the  pro- 
ceeds to  pay  the  growers  for  the  coffee  which 
Is  destroyed.  It  is  so  simple  that  he  who 
runs  may  read.  Presently  the  export  tax  Is 
on  an  a'Verage  of  slightly  more  than  seven- 
tenths  cent  per  pound.  You  pay  that  tax 
every  time  you  buy  a  pound  of  coffee. 

This  tax  costs  the  coffee  consumers  of  the 
United  States  about  $8,000,000  per  year  for 
the  tax  alone.  How  much  it  costs  for  the 
administration  of  the  tax  is  not  known. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  Nation  in 
the  world  which  cannot  levy  an  export 
tax.  Article  I,  section  9.  clause  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  provides:  "No  tax  or  duty 
6ha".  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State."  This  prohibition  against  the  levy- 
ing of  an  export  tax  was  the  result  of  com- 
promise. Without  It  the  Constitution  prob- 
ably could  not  have  been  adopted.  The  wise 
men  who  drew  the  Constitution  did  not  have 
before  them  the  example  of  any  other  nation 
which  had  prohibited  Its  government  from 
levying  export  taxes.  Gouverneur  Morris 
stated  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  that 
all  countries  having  peculiar  articles,  taxed 
the  exportation  of  them,  as  France  her  wine 
and  brandies.  Indeed,  Virginia  and  some  of 
the  other  Colonies  had  been  levying  export 
taxes,  particularly  on  tobacco,  and  had  found 
It  a  convenient,  "if  not  a  necessary,  method 
of  raising  revenue. 

This  compromise  was  the  handmaiden  of 
the  compromise  on  slavery.  Its  author  was 
Mr.  Charles  Plnckney.  of  South  Carolina.  It 
should  have  gone  out  of  the  Constitution 
pt  the  time  slavery  made  Its  exit  via  the 
thirteenth  amendment  In  1866.  If  Thaddeus 
Stevens  had  had  his  way  In  this  matter,  as 
he  did  In  many  others,  this  Nation  would  now 
have  the  power  to  tax  our  exports  as  many 
other  nations  do  theirs.  On  December  5. 
1865.  Mr.  Stevens  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  prohibiting  ex- 
port duties.  This  proposal  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  died 
there.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  John  A.  Bing- 
ham, of  Ohio,  offered  a  similar  proposal,  with 
the  same  reference  and  the  same  result. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  1927  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
articles  on  which  export  taxes  are  levied  by 
foreign  governments.  It  required  mors  than 
200  pages  to  list  these  articles,  together 
with  a  few  explanatory  paragraphs.    Almost 


every  known  commodity  is  found  in  one 
or  more  of  these  lists.  There  Is  a  monoto- 
nous repetition  of  articles  which  we  do 
not  produce,  but  which  we  Import  In  large 
quantities,  as  rubber,  tin,  coffee,  sugar,  tea, 
olive  oil,  almonds,  btmanas,  ivory,  tapioca, 
cocoa,  spices,  mahogany,  diamonds,  and  a 
great  variety  of  chemicals.  Even  now  Cuba 
levies  an  export  tax  on  sugar.  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  list  of  such  taxed  exports  later  than 
the  one  issued,  called  Export  Duties  of  the 
World.  It  would  seem  that  a  list  of  these 
duties  brought  up  to  date  will  be  essential 
for  the  use  of  the  Commissioners  who  are  to 
sit  at  the  peace  table  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  p-esent  war. 

While  we  cannot  levy  export  taxes  by  way 
of  retaliation  against  those  nations  which 
levy  taxes  on  commodities  imported  by  us, 
the  door  is  how  open  to  reach  the  same  result 
by  negotiation.  Congress  recently  authorized 
the  President  to  renew  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  for  a  period  of  3  years.  We  have 
had  a  trade  agreement  with  Brazil  since  1935. 
It  contains  no  provision  with  reference  to 
export  taxes.  Brazil  Imposed  export  taxes 
on  coffee,  before,  as  well  as  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  trade  agreement.  The  United 
States  made  no  effort  to  end  the  impost 
by  negotiation. 

We  have  trade  agreements  with  27  nations. 
In  not  one  of  them  is  there  a  relinquishment 
of  the  power  to  levy  export  taxes  on  articles 
Imported  by  the  United  States.  With  the 
proposed  payments  of  a  subsidy  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  coffee  has  never  occurred  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  negotiate  with  Brazil 
to  waive  the  export  tax  on  the  coffee  ex- 
ported to  her  largest  customer. 

From  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
the  Department  of  State,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  effort  will  be  made  in  the  renewal  of 
the  trade  agreements  which  are  now  being 
negotiated,  to  terminate  this  tariff  in  reverse. 
Scarce  as  coffee  is  at  our  tables,  we,  the  con- 
sumers of  60  percent  of  the  coffee  of  Brazil 
win  continue  to  pay  seven-tenths  cent  per 
pound  to  cover  the  cost  of  coffee  beans, 
thrown  Into  the  ocean,  used  to  make  rdads, 
or  turned  into  plastics,  called  caffellte. 

The  present  trade  agreement  with  Brazil 
contains  the  following  clause: 

"Similarly,  natural  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts exported  from  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  and  consigned  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  other  country  shall  In  no  case 
bo  subject  with  respect  to  exportation  and 
in  regard  to  the  above  mentioned  mat- 
ters, to  any  duties,  taxes,  or  charges  other 
or  higher,  or  to  any  rules  or  formalities  other 
or  more  burdensome,  than  those  to  which 
the  like  products  when  consigned  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  any  third  country  are  or  may  here- 
after be  subject." 

It  would  be  very  simple  and  withal  rea- 
sonable to  Insert  a  clause  In  the  several  trade 
agreements  to  put  an  end  to  this  one-sided 
tax.  We  are  prohibited  by  our  own  Consti- 
tution from  levying  such  a  tax.  We  should 
call  upon  all  the  other  nations  to  assume  a 
like  restriction  In  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. That  would  be  real  reciprocity.  A 
clause  In  the  agreements  like  the  following 
would  do  the  work:  "No  export  tax  shall  be 
levied  on  any  article  listed  in  the  schedules 
hereto  attached." 

Since  this  short  cut  to  remedy  an  Intoler- 
able situation  finds  no  response  In  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  suggest  the  longer  road 
of  going  to  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
with  a  proposal  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution as  follows: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rei^ntatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 


ing amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tht 
United  States  of  America  be  and  hereby  Is 
proposed  to  the  States,  to  become  effective 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  the  sev- 
eral States  as  provided  by  article  V  of  the 
Constitution,  to  wit:  That  section  9  of  arti- 
cle I  of  the  Constitution  be  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'No  tax  or  duty  shall 
be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State." " 
Many  of  our  States  now  levy  sales  taxes. 
It  Is  a  convenient  method  of  raising  revenue. 
The  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  resorted 
to  that  method  of  taxation,  but  It  has  many 
advocates.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  held  that  a  sales  tax  on  articles 
sold  for  export,  and  In  fact  exported.  Is  an 
Impost  or  duty  on  exports  and  Is  therefore 
void.  Such  was  the  ruling  of  the  court  In 
the  case  of  Levick  v.  Pennsyltania  (245  U.  8. 
292).  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  passed 
an  act  requiring  retail  merchants  to  pay  an 
annual  tax  of  1  mill  on  each  dollar  oC  the 
volume  of  business  transacted,  and  a  tax  of 
half  that  amount  on  wholesale  dealers.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  had  declared 
the  law  constitutional,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the 
tax  was  a  direct  burden  on  foreign  commerce 
and  therefore  void. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  decision.  Congress 
has  enacted  appropriate  legislation  to  exempt 
exported  articles  from  the  excise  taxes  which 
have  been  Imposed  on  many  commodities 
and  has  provided  for  drawbacks,  where  the 
vendor  has  already  paid  the  excise  tax  and 
subsequently  the  commodity  Is  sold  for  ex- 
port  and   actually   exported. 

These  exlse  taxes  are  levied  now  on  a  large 
number  of  Items.  Thus  an  American  citizen 
must  pay  excise  tax  on  any  of  these  articles 
which  he  may  purchase,  while  a  Canadian, 
a  Mexican,  or  a  Brazilian  may  buy  a  similar 
article   free   of   the    tax. 

If  one  of  our  fellow  citizens,  building  a 
house,  buys  lumber  he  pays  a  tax  of  $3 
per  1,000  feet  board  measure,  while  the  for- 
eigner gets  the  lumber  tax-free.  If  he  buys 
an  automobile  for  $1,000  he  pays  $20  excise 
tax  and  if  the  purchaser  lives  In  Ohio,  he 
pays  a  State  sales  tax  of  $30,  while  the  for- 
eigner buys  the  same  mal:?  automobile  for 
$50  less.  Mr.  Citizen  pays  $3  on  a  thousand 
on  cigarettes,  while  the  foreign  smoker  pays 
nothing. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in 
1787.  sales  taxes  had  not  come  Into  style. 
Had  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  known, 
that  in  time,  a  large  part  of  the  national 
revenue  would  be  raised  by  such  taxes,  and 
had  they  suspected  that  our  highest  court 
would  hold  that  section  9,  article  I,  of  the 
Constitution  prohibits  the  levying  of  an 
excise  or  sales  tax  on  articles  exported,  they 
would  have  realized  that  this  clause  dis- 
criminates against  Americans  and  In  favor  of 
foreigners.  The  men  who  wrote  this  clause 
Into  the  Constitution  were  not  internation- 
alists. They  did  not  put  It  there  because 
they  wanted  to  favor  Europeans.  We  should 
not  keep  it  there  to  penalize  ourselves,  and 
favor  foreigners.  Whatever  was  the  motive 
for  Its  Inclusion.  It  was  a  mistake.  That  It 
was  a  mistake  was  sensed  by  Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Washington,  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  The  vote  on  Its 
adoption  was  by  States.  There  were  seven 
ayes,  to  wit,  Massachusetts.  Connecticut, 
Maryland.  'Virginia.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia;  four  nays,  to  wit. 
New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware.  Neither  New  York  nor  Rhode 
Island  voted  on  the  proposal.  While  Vir- 
ginia voted  In  favor,  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Washington  took  the  pains  to  record  their 
votes  In  the  negative.  It  seems  clear  that 
their  Judgment  has  been  vindicated. 
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Address  by  Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar,  of 
Tennessee^  at  Thomas  Jefferson  Day 
Celebration,  Knoxvilie,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TTNjassa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  au^k 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
address  delivered  by  my  distingmshed 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  McKellar]  before  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience  in  ELnoxville. 
Tenn..  on  May  17  last,  at  a  delayed 
Thomas  Jefferson  Day  celebration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
▼ery  happy  to  be  In  Knozvllle  on  this  occa- 
sion. Knox  County  and  east  Tennessee, 
though  normally  Republican,  have  always 
been  good  to  me.  and  my  Democratic  frlenda 
here  have  stood  by  me  since  my  hrst  race 
way  back  yonder  In  1915.  I  never  thinJc  of  the 
first  reception  that  I  got  In  east  Tennessee 
that  I  do  not  think  of  the  Biblical  quota- 
tion: 

••Por  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink;  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  In." 

Tou  ard  all  Tennesseans  have  been  far 
better  to  me  than  I  ever  deserved,  but  I  ap- 
preciate your  confidence,  your  friendeh'.p, 
your  support,  and  I  can  assoire  you  that  the 
greatest  pleasure  In  life  that  I  have  is  serving 
you  and  the  people  of  Tennessee. 

And,  confidentially,  this  Is  so  whatever 
some  outsiders  who  are  temporarily  in  Ten- 
nessee may  have  to  say  about  It. 

Qod  and  Tennessee  have  certainly  been 
good  to  me.  Insofar  as  I  know,  the  only  two 
personal  enemies  that  I  have  are  not  Tennes- 
seans. but  are  merely  two  men  from  other 
States  temporarily  sojourning  here  for  what- 
ever personal  benefit  they  can  get  out  of  our 
State.  When  I  see  and  read  of  some  of  their 
foolish  statements  I  sometimes  feel  that  I 
ought  to  be  a  Christian  and  pray  God  to 
"do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for 
them  which  despitefuUy  use  you.  and  perse- 
cute you."  At  all  events.  I  hope  God  may 
fcrglve  them  and  that  they  In  turn  will  stop 
despltefully  using  me  and  persecuting  me. 

They  have  certainly  abused  and  vilified  me 
for  reasons  entirely  unknown  to  me  ever 
since  they  have  been  in  the  State.  I  not 
only  get  along  fine  with  all  Democrats  of 
Tennessee,  but  I  pride  myself  sometimes  that 
I  get  along  pretty  well  with  my  Republican 
friends  who  are  Tennesseans  also.  Insofar 
as  my  public  duty  Is  concerned.  I  try  to  be 
fair  to  all.  for  thore  are  good  people  In  both 
parties. 

Speaking  seriously,  my  friends,  we  are  here 
tonight  to  talk  about  a  great  American,  one 
of  the  very  greatest  Americans.  We  know 
Jefferson  is  great,  because  he  was  tir  a  class 
which  Included  perhaps  the  greatest,  most 
courageous,  moet  versatile,  and  most  honest 
of  them  all,  otir  own  Andrew  Jackson. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  a  Tennessean,  al- 
though he  has  been  called  one.  He  was  a 
Virginian.  He  was  born  on  April  2.  1743, 
and  died  July  4.  1826.  His  father  was  Peter 
Jefferson.  a  Welshman.  Thomaa  Jefferson 
married  Martha  Skelton.  a  widow.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Sayles,  of  Williamsburg, 
a  lawyer  of  large  practice  who  owned  a  dozen 
plantations  and  over  400  slaves.      In  Jeffer- 
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liflc  writers  of  his  day.  He  had  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  all  subjects.  Politics  was  Just 
one  of  them.  He  excelled  in  everything.  He 
lived  to  83  years  old  and  died  on  the  4th  of 
July  the  birth  date  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  he  wrote.  - 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  are  several 
other  topics  beside  the  splendid  life  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
very  briefly  tonight. 

The  first,  of  course,  is  the  war.  Before 
preparing  this  speech  I  looked  over  the 
speech  that  I  was  to  make  here  on  the  13th 
of  April.  Many  things  have  happened  since 
I  prepared  that  speech.  I  did  not  know,  of 
course,  that  President  Roosevelt  was  to  pass 
away,  nor  did  I  know  that  Germany  would 
surrender  so  soon  although  I  predicted  in 
that  speech  that  she  would  have  to  give  in 
within  60  days. 

America  with  the  help  of  Russia  and  with 
the  very  much  smaller  help  of  Great  Britain 
has  won  the  greatest  European  war  ever 
fought  among  men.  We  did  not  declare  war: 
war  was  declared  on  us  both  by  Germany 
and  Japan.  We  were  not  prepared  for  war 
when  they  made  war  on  us.  Some  prepara- 
tion had  been  made,  of  course,  but  after  war 
was  begun  against  us  we  went  the  limit.  We 
raised  the  greatest  Army  in  the  world — the 
best,  the  bravest  and  most  Eucressful  Army 
that  ever  fought  in  the  world.  We  built  the 
greatest  Navy  and  greatest  Marine  Corps.  We 
built  the  greatest  Air  Corps.  We  produced 
more  supplies  for  this  war  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  nations  put  together.  But  fOr  America 
and  American  materials  the  war  could  not 
have  been  won.  We  have  foxjght  it  for  more 
than  3  years  and  the  greater  half  of  it  has 
already  been  won  completely.  Just  as  we 
said  would  happen  when  the  war  began.  Ger- 
many has  had  to  surrender  absolutely  and 
without  conditions. 

THX  JAPANESE   WAK 

Now  as  to  the  Japanese  war.  If  Japan  ex- 
pects to  remain  as  a  nation  she.  will  have  to 
surrender  and  surrender  soon  otherwise  she 
will  be  annihilated  Just  as  Germany  has  been 
annihilated.  And  I  think  her  ruling  powers 
should  be  tried  and  put  out  of  the  way. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  call  attention  again 
to  the  European  war.  In  waging  that  war  our 
country  has  not  made  a  single  mistake.  We 
have  won  every  feature  of  this  war.  We  have 
not  lost  a  battle.  We  won  In  Africa,  we  won 
In  Italy,  we  won  In  Corsica,  we  won  In  France, 
we  won  In  Belglxim,  Holland,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, and  finally  In  Germany.  No  general 
froih  General  Marshall  down  to  the  last  gen- 
eral has  made  any  serious  mistakes.  Every 
soldier  has  done  what  he  set  out  to  do.  Our 
boys  have  made  the  greatest  body  of  soldiers 
that  ever  faced  an  enemy  in  the  world.  I 
made  this  statement  to  some  gentlemen  not 
long  ago  and  one  of  them  Interposed  with 
the  question:  "What  about  our  set-back  at 
the  Belglmn  Bulge?"  I  replied  that  that 
was  a  mere  incident.  It  resulted  in  a  great 
loss  of  lives  to  our  bojrs  and  that  was  tre- 
mendously to  be  regretted  but  that  set-back 
caused  us  to  go  forward  with  gre^iter  activity, 
with  greater  speed,  than  ever  before  and  it 
really  shortened  the  German  war  and  Instead 
of  being  a  set-back  It  was  a  success  as  it 
turned  out.  Our  Army,  our  Navy,  cur  Marine 
Corpc.  and  our  Air  Corps  have  all  done  every- 
thing that  could  possibly  be  expected  of  them 
and  even  more.    They  have  not  even  faltered. 

TUX  PXOPLK  BACK  HOMX 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  people  back  home. 
Our  country  has  furnished  the  materials, 
the  food,  and  the  clothing  to  carry  on  that 
war.  Our  manxifacturers  have  done  their 
fuU  part.  Labor  has  done  its  full  part. 
There  have  been  "Belgium  bulges"  at  times, 
but  they  were  mere  incidents  and  no  cotin- 
try  has  ever  produced  like  American  manu- 
facturers and  labor  have  produced.  E^en 
more  to  be  praised  is  what  our  farmers  have 
done.    They  have  produced  more  food,  bread, 
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meat,  and  every  other  kind  of  food,  than  was 
ever  produced  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  the 
inost  signal  success. 

Lend-lease  has  made  good  too.  As  you  re- 
member Russia  was  almost  conquered.  The 
Germans  had  reached  Stalingrad  but  there, 
through  lend-lease,  our  arms,  ammunitions, 
tanks,  guns,  and  every  other  kind  of  ma- 
terial were  furnished  the  Russians  and  they 
made  probably  what  was  the  most  remark- 
able military  come-back  In  all  history.  They 
-had  been  defeated  time  after  time.  They 
bad  been  driven  across  the  most  important 
parts  of  thrir  country,  but  when  they  got 
our  ammunitions,  materials,  and  food  they 
turned  the  Germans  back,  and  Russia,  to 
my  mind,  has  taken  second  place  In  this 
var.  I  do  not  like  the  Russian  form  of  gov- 
ernment. With  many  of  her  Ideals  I  have 
no  sympathy,  but  every  candid  and  honest 
man  must  admit  that  Russian  conduct  In 
this  war  has  earned  for  her  the  respect, 
esteem,  and  admiration  of  the  world,  and  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  her.  I  do  not  want  her 
peculiar  ideas  of  government  implanted  in 
this  Nation,  but  if  they  suit  her  that  Is  her 
matter.  We  cannot  help  but  admire  what 
6he  has  done. 

As  to  Great  Britain,  she  took  an  honorable 
part  In  the  European  war.  She  came  very 
near  being  conquered  by  Germany.  She 
would  have  been  conquered  by  Germany  but 
for  America.  She  suffered  greatly.  It  is  true, 
but  In  the  great  fight  against  Germany  she 
had  possibly  only  1  army  to  15  armies  of 
America  and  Russia. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  Allies  have 
won  the  greatest  war  in  history,  and  I  am 
proud  of  all  of  our  Tennessee  boys  from  the 
highest  ranking  officer  to  the  last  private. 
They  have  done  their  full  duty.  All  honor 
and  all  glory  to  them. 

PRESroXNT   ROOSE\'ELT 

I  cannot  go  further  without  expressing  my 
admiration  for  another  great  leader  in  this 
war. 

Not  knowing  that  his  life  was  in  danger 
this  is  what  I  intended  to  say  about  him  in 
my  speech  on  April  13: 

"Some  of  you.  possibly  the  most  of  you. 
like  him.  Some  of  you  may  not;  but  I  am 
one  of  his  greatest  admirers.  As  a  planner, 
as  a  diplomat  holding  all  the  Allies  together, 
smoothing  out  the  rough  places,  always  in 
the  lead  in  everything  that  means  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  he  has  the  highest  place.  Of 
course.  I  refer  to  that  great  man  who  has 
been  President  of  the  United  States  longer 
than  any  other  individual  ever  was  and  who 
has  made  not  only  a  wonderful  success  In 
governing  the  United  States  but  he  has  made 
a  wonderful  success  in  winning  this  war.  I 
refer  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  our  own  Pres- 
ident and  Commander  In  Chief." 

I  reiterate  those  words  now:  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  a  military  leader  as  well  as  a  civil  leader. 
He  had  the  means  of  waging  war  and  every- 
one will  admit  that  he  was  the  great  leader 
of  this  war.  He  looked  after  Its  every  detail. 
Crippled  though  he  wiis.  he  went  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  world  in  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  this  war.  and  my  greatest  regret  Is 
-  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  final  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Germany  and  that  he 
win  not  be  here  to  witness  the  final  and 
unconditional  surrender  of  Japan,  which  in- 
evitably must  come. 

PBESIOENT   TRUMAN 

I  now  come  to  the  successor  of  President 
Roosevelt,  President  Truman.  He  has  made 
a  splendid  start.  He  has  made  a  fine  im- 
pression throughout  the  country.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  done  his  duty  as  he  has 
seen  it.  He  has  done  many  things  that  the 
American  people  wanted  done.  For  instance, 
as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  in  Europ>e  he 
made  a  recommendation  to  the  Congress 
that   appropriations   already   made   for    the 


war.  amounting  to  something  like  $7,000,000.- 
000.  be  canceled.  It  was  a  fine  start — a 
splendid  start.  He  Las  made  many  other 
changes  and  taken  many  other  positions  that 
the  American  people  approve,  and  my  great- 
est hope  Is  that  he  will  continue  to  make, 
and  I  believe  he  will  make,  a  splendid  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  If  I  can  say 
that  In  view  of  an  appointment  that  he 
has  recently  made  in  Tennessee,  which  I 
opposed.  I  think  any  other  honest-to-God 
American  citizen  can  say  and  hops  the  same 
thing. 

THE  PEACE 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I 
come  now  to  the  peace.  America  and  the 
various  other  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
writing  peace  treaties  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member, and  I  know  from  history  that  they 
began  long  before.  There  have  been  the 
most  solemn  pledges  written  to  keep  the 
peace.  Agreements  to  keep  the  peace  were 
enteret*.  into  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  by  Taft. 
by  Harding,  by  Coolldge.  and  by  all  the  rest, 
and  yet.  whenever  any  European  or  any  Far 
Eastern  country  wants  to  go  to  war,  they 
simply  call  the  peace  treaties  scraps  of  paper 
and  go  on  and  make  war.  Perhaps  as  great 
a  man  f.s  I  ever  knew,  the  great  and  im- 
mortal Woodrow  Wilson,  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  obtain  a  lasting  peace  of  any  man 
who  ever  lived.  He  was  already  famous,  but 
his  advocacy  of  the  League  of  Nations  made 
him  more  famous.  I  was  a  strong  Wilson 
man.  as  you  all  know.  I  was  a  strong  be- 
liever in  the  League  of  Nations,  as  you  all 
know.  I  fought  for  it  early  and  late,  be- 
lieved in  It  then  and  believe  in  it  now. 

The  peace  treaty  that  is  being  prepared, 
or  which  may  be  prepared  at  San  Francisco, 
is  really  but  a  miodified  version  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  I  hope  they  will  make  an  agree- 
ment that  we  can  all  get  behind  and  stay 
behind.  The  agreement  itself  has  but  one 
opportunity  to  become  permanent,  and  that 
is  for  It  to  have  behind  it  real  force  and  the 
real  force  of  a  nation  that  la  really  for 
peace. 

As  I  have  said  before.  America  has  the 
greatest  Navy,  the  greatest  Marine  Corps,  the 
greatest  Army,  and  the  greatest  Air  Corps  in 
the  world,  and  the  greatest  production  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  a  peace-loving  nation. 
If  we  retain  our  own  power  and  keep  our 
own  agreement,  the  peace  of  the  world  will 
be  established,  because  no  nation,  or  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  together,  would  be  will- 
ing to  make  war  on  us  as  long  as  we  stand 
behind  the  agreement  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world.  We  might  as  well  be  frank  about 
it.  We  might  as  well  be  open  about  it.  and 
we  might  as  well  be  honest  about  it.  It  takes 
the  American  desire  for  peace  and  American 
power  behind  any  peace  treaty  to  make  the 
treaty  effective  and  keep  the  peace. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  First 
World  War  Great  Britain  took  advantage  of 
President  Harding  and  had  our  great  battle- 
ships sunk,  at  the  same  time  sinking  a  few 
old  hulks  of  her  own.  and  Great  Britain 
thereafter  kept  the  largest  navy  in  the  world 
and  America  took  second  place.  I  regarded 
that  as  a  mistake  then.  I  did  not  vote  for 
It.  I  regard  It  as  a  mistake  now.  and  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  never  vote  to  sink 
or  destroy  America's  first  place  on  the  seas 
or  to  destroy  America's  first  place  in  the 
air,  because  without  America's  being  in  first 
place  and  without  a  s-offlcient  army  to  look 
after  keeping  the  peace  no  peace  treaty  will 
be  effective. 

CHANGES  IN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  close  this  addre.=;s 
without  seying  that  we  m'ust  not  let  en- 
thusiasm for  winning  the  war  interfere  with 
our  patriotism  for  America,  or  Interfere  with 
or  have  a  desire  to  change  American  institu- 
tions. Bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  and 
diecusslous  on  the  Senate  and  House  floors 


recently  have  been  many  and  numerous,  all 
wanting  to  change  our  form  of  government. 
Some  want  to  make  it  a  strong  centralized 
government  and  reduce  the  Congress  to  a 
body  whose  principal  duty  will  be  the  record- 
ing of  the  President's  will.  One  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  suggests  that  we  allow 
Cabinet  officers  to  appear  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  advise  and  vote  for 
or  against  laws  that  we  pass.  Others  want 
to  change  the  powers  of  the  Senate  and  still 
others  want  to  change  the  powers  of  the 
House.  Some  want  a  Communist  govern- 
ment; some  want  a  Socialist  government; 
some  want  an  all-powerful  central  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  agree  with  any  of  these 
changes.  I  want  a  government  as  the  great 
Lincoln  said,  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people."  I  want  a  government 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  a  government— 
a  government  of  freemen,  a  government  of 
divided  powers,  a  government  of  divided 
duties.  I  want  to  continue  our  democratic 
government. 

Think  of  it.  my  friends,  the  United  States 
in  156  years  has  grown  from  the  weakest  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  to  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment in  the  world!  It  has  outgrown  all 
other  republics.  It  has  outgrown  all  king- 
doms. It  has  outgrown  all  empires,  and  It 
has  accomplished  more  than  any  government 
that  ever  existed,  and  here  are  some  of  us 
living  under  the  freedom  and  under  the 
beneficent  Influences  and  principles  ot  this 
great  government  who  at  the  height  of  its 
success,  at  the  very  zenith  of  its  prosperity, 
want  to  change  it  and  go  back  to  a  super- 
annuated and  out-worn  government.  Others  " 
want  to  change  it  to  a  Communist  form  of 
government  ^that  has  never  made  a  success. 
Others  want  a  Socialist  government,  and 
others  want  any  kind  of  government  Just  so 
it^s  not  like  the  one  we  have.  Oh.  my  friends 
do  not  let  us  follow  after  these  vagaries.  We 
have  been  successful  but  let  not  success  turn 
our  heads.  We  have  been  victorious  over  the 
nations  who  would  have  destroyed  us.  Let 
us  not  destroy  ourselves  after  they  have  them- 
selves been  destroyed.  Let  us  stand  by  the 
declaration  of  principles  enunciated  by  Jef- 
ferson In  the  long  ago.  Let  us  stand  by  the 
Constitution  of  our  fathers;  let  us  stand  by 
the  Government  that  they  established.  Uet 
us  stand  by  its  principles.  Its  policies,  its 
constitution,  and  its  practices.  Let  not  suc- 
cess turn  our  heads  but  make  us  more  careful 
that  we  continue  in  beaten  paths,  continue  to 
let  the  people  rule,  continue  in  our  peaceful 
ways.  And  another  caution,  in  the  settle- 
ment cf  this  great  war  do  not  let  vis  give 
away  everything  that  we  have. 

OT7S  DEBTS 

We  win  come  out  of  this  war  owing  some 
three  hundred  billion  dollars.  Let  us  begin 
the  work  right  away  of  reducing  and  finally 
paying  that  debt.  Let  us  not  continue  to 
give  away  our  substance.  Let  us  not  spend 
untold  billions  of  money  in  Europe  or  Africa 
or  Asia  or  South  America  or  Atistralta.  Let 
us  be  generous  to  all  our  neighbors  wherever 
they  may  be;  let  us  furnish  relief  wherever 
it  is  necessary,  but  let  us  not  spend  our  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living;  let  us  not  spend  our 
substance  in  giving  away  money  that  will 
never  be  appreciated.  We  gave  billions  to 
Great  Britain  after  the  last  war.  We  gave 
billions  to  France  In  and  after  the  last  war. 
V^^e  were  generous.  V^e  gave  billions  to  Italy 
after  the  last  war.  They  did  not  appreciate 
it.  They  never  returned  any  substantial  part 
of  It.  If  we  were  to  give  everything  we  had 
and  mortgage  our  future  for  further  gifts  they 
would  not  pay  It  back  and  they  would  not 
appreciate  It,  but  as  soon  as  It  gave  out  they 
would  begin  to  figure  on  war  again.  Let  us 
be  practical;  let  us  be  sensible;  let  us  be  just: 
let  us  be  generous,  but  do  not  let  us  be  a 
nation  of  spendthrlfU. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  in  New  York 
City  before  the  American  Polish  Associa- 
tion in  the  East. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  consider  It  a  great  prlrilege  to  be  invited 
to  address  this  great  meeting  of  American- 
Polish  associations.  This  war  began  because 
Roland  was  unwilling  to  surrender  Its  free- 
dom to  the  brutcd  demands  of  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment. No  people  has  suffered  such  de- 
struction and  slavery  and  systematic  extermi- 
nation as  the  Polish  people.  No  soldiers  have 
fought  with  more  bravery  and  determination 
than  Pollsli  soldiers  on  every  front  through- 
out the  world.  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear 
something  of  the  magnificent  work  of  the 
Polish  Army  on  the  Italian  front  under  the 
Ir  spired  leadership  of  General  Anders.  The 
world  has  seen  no  more  heroic  struggle  than 
that  conducted  by  the  Polish  home  army 
under  General  Kor-Komorowskl  in  Warsaw. 

I  cannot  express  too  forclblj  my  resent- 
ment at  the  disgraceful  propaganda  which  Is 
being  carried  on  In  this  country  today  against 
the  Polish  people.  It  has  dared  to  repre^nt 
them  as  pro-Oerman,  when  Poland  alone  of 
the  occupied  nations  produced  not  a  single 
Quisling.  Are  the  memories  of  our  people 
■o  short  that  they  cannot  remember  the  year 
and  a  half  during  which  Poland  fought  with 
the  Allies  and  the  Soviet  Government  sup- 
ported Germany?  This  propaganda  repre- 
sents Poland  to  be  reactionary,  controlled  by 
a  few  landed  proprietors  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  It  has  a  greater  percentage  of  small 
farms  than  England  or  France.  It  has  sup- 
ported the  smear  against  the  16  Polish  patri- 
ots who  were  instructed  to  make  themselves 
known  to  the  Russians  to  aid  the  formation 
of  the  democratic  government  agreed  to  at 
Yalta.  It  Is  a  propaganda  designed  wholly 
for  un-American  political  piu-poses  without  a 
shred  of  fact  to  support  It.  I  can  only  say 
to  you  that  the  American  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  are  not  deceived. 

WOftU)  PKACZ  tS  A  NECKSSTTT 

After  5V4  years  of  the  most  destructive  war 
In  the  history  of  the  wcrld,  the  universal 
longing  Is  for  peace.    Peace  is  a  necessity  be- 
cause, in  the  developments  of  science,  was 
has  become  so  terrible  that  the  alternative  to 
peace  may  well  be  the  complete  destruction 
of  modern  civilization.     The  great  problem 
befcM"e  the  world  Is  how  that  peace  may  be 
best    assured.     At    the    end    of    every    war 
treaties  have  been  written,  all  purporting  to 
assure  perpetual  peace  between  the  parties. 
Time  after  time  International  organizations 
have  been  established  and  have  failed  In  their 
purpose.     What  we  need  Is  not  propaganda 
for  some  partictilar  scheme,  hut  careful  con- 
aideratlon  of  Its  soundness  and  reasonable 
criticism  to  Improve  it.    Among  the  real  serv- 
ices that  have  been   performed  by  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  la  the  substitution  of 
-argtiment  and  careful  thought  for  a  propa- 
ganda of  hullabaloo  to  convince  the  people 
that  the  words  written  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
were  an  unchangeable  revelation. 

•UT  rmnsoM  a  svuf  icoax  essential 

THAN  PBACS 

Peace  is  vital,  but  there  is  one  necessity 
even  above  peace.    That  necessity  is  freedom. 


The  people  of  the 
f erred  freedom  to  peaci  ( 
of  this  country  prefer  ed 
1861.     The  Polish  peofl 
terested   In   a   peace 
their  freedom.    This  Is 
Jectlon  to  a  world  stati? 
a  state  might  insure 
than  any  Intern atlon4l 
would   be   wholly 
fortunes  of  the  Am 
powerful   state,   with 
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citizens  would  have  no 
conception  of  America^ 
celvable  to  me  that 
a  foreign  sovereignty 
fairs  no  matter  what 
world  state  would  havi  t 
cause  it  would  have  al  1 
state   would   soon  "cone 
power  over  our  citizen  i 
the  Federal  Government 
our  48  States.    I  hope 
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the  postwar  world,  foi 
man   determination   tc 
destroy  the  peace. 
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nVZ  POLICIES  NEC  CSS.^RT  rOB  PEACE 

What  are  the  necesaary  steps  to  our  goal 


of  permanent  peace? 


panacea,  and  no  panacea  can  be  found  at 


San  Francisco.     Those 


posed  United  Nations  organization  to  be  tha 
solution  of  every  problem  are  not  its  real 
friends.  Their  propagmda  may  easily  pro- 
duce a  disappointed  reliction  from  the  public 
no  matter  how  desirable  may  be  the  results 
there  achieved.  There  »re  five  principal  con- 
siderations affecting  tie  hope  for  peace  at 
this  moment : 

victory  In  this  war  Is 
insurance    of    future 


First.  Overwhelming 
the    most    Important 
peace.     The  punishmejnt  visited  upon  Ger- 
many   by    modern    wefpons,    and    the    same 


punishment    which    is 


Japan  should  certain!  -  prevent  any  nation 


from  going  to  war  for 
Stirely,  it  has  become 
any  nation  starts  out 
bors  and  the  world.  It 


can  only  lead  to  its  own  destruction.     The 


fate  of  Germany   and 


forgotten.     Our  men  ♦ho  have  died  in  the 
war  have  not  died  in  vi  iln  because  the  defeat 


of  the  aggressors  is  a 
not  ignore. 

Second.  There   must 


public  opinion,  supported  by  all  powerful  peo- 
ples, that  disputes  befveen  nations  must  be 
settled,  not  by  war.  b\  t  by  law,  by  arbitra- 
tion and  by  adjudlca:lon.  I  believe  that 
many  peoples  have  reached  this  conclusion, 
but  evidently  some  ha"e  not.  In  particular, 
~  abandon  its  right  to 

veto  international  action  on  any  matter  in 
which  it  is  concerned. 


Third.  It  Is  essentia 
of  political  boundaries 


nations  be  settled  Justl  r  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  right  of  peopl  e  to  self-determina- 
tion. If  these  prlnci  )les  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  are  not  adoptel,  then  we  shall  have 


perpetual   turmoil   and 
ability    of    war    from 
throtighout  the  world. 

can  be  based  on  natlonil  slavery.  The  peace 
conference  to  come,  therefore,  has  even 
greater  Importance  th^^  that  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fourth.  There  must 
tem  of  sound  economic 
nations.  While  economic  causes  are  not  so 
likely  to  lead  to  war  as  bolitlcal  and  national 
causes,  undoubtedly  an  economic  sore  spot 
creates  constant  protest  and  dissatisfac- 
tion— perhaps  forcing  i  realignment  of  na- 
tions like  the  Austrian  lAnschluss.  The  San 
Francisco  Conference  laj  taking  a  substantial 
step  In  the  right  dlrertion  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  Economic  aid  Social  Council. 


Certainly  there  is  no 


who  claim  the  pro- 


being    visited    upon 


many  years  to  come. 

apparent  that  when 

to  conquer  Its  nelgh- 

arouses  forces  which 


Japan  will  never  be 


lesson  the  world  will 
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l)e  established  a  sys- 
cooperation  between 


Fifth.  On  the  foundations  of  the  flrst  four 
steps,  there  must  be  constructed  an  inter- 
national organization  to  concern  itself  with 
problems  which  lead  to  war.  and  to  take  ac- 
tion where  such  action  can  avert  war.  Surely 
an  International  body,  meeting  constantly 
and  discussing  every  threat  to  peace,  can 
help  to  move  the  world  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  It  will  have  little  hope  for  suc- 
cess unless  the  foundations  are  sound  upon 
which  it  is  built. 

It  is  BignLflcant  that  the  five  conditions 
I  have  outlined  prevail  today  In  the  Amer- 
ican Hemisphere.  Nations  which  desire  to 
be  free  are  free,  and  their  boundaries  are 
almost  universally  satisfactory.  There  is 
active  economic  cooperation.  The  peoples 
of  America  are  willing  to  submit  their  dis- 
putes to  a  decision  by  an  Impartial  tri- 
bunal. They  have  created,  flrst  by  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  then  by  the  act  of 
Chapultepec,  an  International  organization 
which  promises  peace  on  this  continent. 

Unfortunately,  these  conditions  do  not 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  world  .today,  and  so 
the  new  International  organization  starts 
under  a  severe  handicap.  But  with  victory 
In  this  war,  I  believe  It  does  offer  a  hope  of 
future  peace. 

Of  the  five  pxiints  that  I  have  reviewed. 
I  believe  we  can  now  count  on  the  accom- 
plishment  of   overwhelming   victory. 

THERE  MUST  BZ  A  WriLL  TO  PEACE 

But  we  are  not  so  fortunate  in  having  a 
world  public  opinion  supporting  a  law  of 
nations,  and  demanding  that  every  dispute 
must  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  adjudi- 
cation Instead  of  by  war.  The  lack  of  this 
public  opinion,  particularly  in  Russia,  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  an  ideal  international 
organization.  But  even  in  this  country  our 
internationalists  have  emphasized  a  peace 
brought  about  by  force,  rather  than  by  law 
and  Justice. 

I  have  always  favored  a  League  of  Na- 
tions under  which  all  agree  Uiat  they  will 
submit  all  disputes  to  arbitration  and  ad- 
judication, and  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
result  of  an  impartial  international  tribunal. 
This  implies  a  preliminary  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  a  law  of  nations  by  which  disputes 
may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  Justice 
and  not  power.  If  world  opinion  exists  to 
back  such  a  procedure,  the  organization 
should  further  be  empowered  to  call  upon 
its  members  to  provide  force  against  any- 
one which  does  not  keep  its  agreement  to 
abide  by  an  ofDcial  decision.  Undoubtedly, 
we  would  have  found  many  people  in  Amer- 
ica unwilling  to  agree  to  submit  our  own 
international  disputes  to  the  decision  of  a 
foreign  tribunal,  but  I  believe  that  if  the 
Jurisdiction  had  been  carefully  defined  to 
exclude  matters  of  Internal  concern,  the 
American  people  would  have  Joined  such  an 
organization. 

The  question  does  not  now  arise  because 
Russia  has  refused  to  go  along.  Russia  has 
insisted  that  It  must  have  a  veto  power  over 
any  decision  and  over  the  use  of  force.  Con- 
sequently, every  one  of  the  five  great  powers 
Is  given  the  same  veto  power.  I  don't  believe 
the  people  cf  this  country  have  realized  how 
this  changes  the  whole  character  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  existence  of  a  veto  power, 
particularly  on  the  renderir.g  of  a  decision, 
makes  almost  impossible  the  establishment 
of  an  international  law  since  nothing  can  be 
law  from  which  nations  may  exempt  them- 
selves. Not  only  is  the  organization  help- 
less against  the  great  powers  of  themselves, 
but  It  is  helpless  against  all  of  their  satel- 
lites. For  Instance,  if  Bulgaria,  with  the 
consent  of  Russia,  should  attack  Rumania. 
Russia  could  veto  any  action  against  Bul- 
garia, and  this  might  easily  be  arranged  in 
advance. 

Basically,  the  organization  is  only  an 
agreement  between  the  powers  holding  most 
of  the  armament  of  the  world  to  use  that 
armament  if  they  all  decide  at  some  future 
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tlm«  that  it  Is  In  accord  with  the  national 
policy  of  all  of  them  to  do  so.  Assume  that 
after  the  last  war,  the  five  great  powers  would 
have  been  the  United  States,  England. 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  If  Dumbarton 
Oaks  had  been  in  effect.  Japan  would  have 
vetoed  any  action  against  itself  for  the  Inva- 
sion of  Manchuria.  Italy  would  have  vetoed 
any  action  against  itself  for  the  Invasion 
of  Ethiopia.  In  some  ways  the  organization 
would  have  l>e€n  less  effective  even  than  the 
League  of  Nations  whose  weakness  arose 
partly  from  our  failure  to  Join. 

Tiie  truth  Is  that  as  long  as  vetoes  are 
Insisted  upon,  there  is  no  real  will  to  peace 
because  there  is  no  willingness  to  submit 
the  decision  of  disputes  to  anything  but  the 
arbitrament  of  force.  While  that  attitude 
continues,  there  is  little  hope  of  future  peace. 
We  can  only  hope  that  In  time  the  position 
of  Russia  may  change.  We  must  admit  that 
they  have  today  some  reason  to  be  suspicious 
that  tribunals  made  up  of  foreign  nations 
cannot  be  impartial  as  l)etween  Russia  and 
Its  neighbors.  We  can  only  hope  that  the 
continuous  conference  provided  Ijy  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals  will  griidually  con- 
vince Russia  and  other  nations  that  the 
people  of  this  world  propose  to  be  guided 
by  principles  of  Justice. 

THE  POUnCAL  SETTLEMENTS  MTTST  BE   JUST 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  In  which  Po- 
land is  so  much  concerned,  the  danger  that 
we  may  set  up  political  settlements  contain- 
ing in  themselves  the  seeds  of  future  war. 
We  see  today  the  unfortunate  acquiescence 
of  the  world  in  the  incorporation  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into  Ruiaia.  We  see 
boundaries  apparently  determined  by  uni- 
lateral action  before  the  question  has  been 
considered  by  the  world.  The  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Poland  is  certainly  unfair  to  Poland 
today.  Under  the  Yalta  agreement  the 
boundaries  of  Germany  and  of  the  countries 
of  southwestern  Europe  were  to  be  settled 
at  the  peace  conference,  but  they  are  being 
determined  on  the  basis  of  power  and  not 
of  Justice.  It  is  the  apparent  Intention  of 
Russia  to  attach  the  province  of  Branden- 
berg  to  Poland  and  to  establish  Poles  both 
In  Frankfurt  and  Stettin.  The  occupation  of 
that  province  will  provoke  a  constant  protest 
from  the  German  Inhabitants  and  may  give 
Russia  an  excuse  to  maintain  an  army  in 
Poland  to  prevent  its  recovery  by  Germany. 

But  even  more  discouraging  is  the  apparent 
intention  of  Russia  to  dominate  the  govern- 
ments of  Poland  and  other  countries  in  east- 
ern Europe  by  maintaining  in  power  govern- 
ments   whose    members'    flrst   loyalty    is    to 
Russia.     No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that 
the  Lublin  government,  headed  by  a  Soviet 
citizen,  will  prefer  the  dictates  of  Stalin  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Polish  people.    Under  such 
conditions   Poland    is   not    free.    The   loyal 
members  of  the  underground  army  under  a 
specious  pretext  are  railroaded  to  prison  and 
perhaps  to  death,  although  they  fought  as 
bravely  against  the  Germans  as  any  of  our 
Allies.     Surely  the  best   test  of  freedom   is 
whether  the  Polish  armies  flghting  through- 
out the  world  can  return  and  settle  down  in 
their  homes  in  Poland.     It  is  clear  that  they 
cannot  do  so  today  without  the  danger  of 
sudden    transportaton    to    Sit>eria.     Under 
these  circumstances  Poland  is  no  more  free 
than  are  Estonia,  Latvia,  or  Lithuania.    How 
far  the  same  condition   exists  in  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  Hungary,  Vienna,  and  Yugoslavia  it 
is  Impossible  to  say.    The  gravest  suspicions 
are  correctly  aroused  Ijecause   the  Russians 
have  almost  completely  excluded  from  these 
countries  not  only  all  independent  newspaper 
reporters,  but  even  the  representatives  of  its 
allied  governments.    It  Is  ridiculous  to  hop© 
that  future  peace  in  eastern  Europe  can  be 
baaed  on  the  destruction  of  freedom  for  many 
peoples  who  have  been  and  who  yearn  to  be 
free. 

We  can  only  hope  that  this  condition  can 
be  corrected  at  or  l>efore  the  peace  conference. 


Certainly,  we  cannot  and  should  not  go  to 
war  with  Russia,  but  we  can  take  our  stand 
firmly  on  the  principles  of  International  Jus- 
tice, and  unless  we  do  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  is  a  futile  gesttire.  Before  the 
agreement  at  Yalta,  which  was  perhaps  mis- 
understood by  the  Russians,  their  attitude 
was  entirely  different.  Surely  we  can  present 
to  them  forcibly  the  reasons  why  their  pres- 
ent policy  must  be  reversed.  Incidentally, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  continue  lend- 
lease  to  Russia  under  present  conditions. 

Last  Sunday,  Winston  "Churchill  made  a 
notable  statement  of  the  British  position 
when  he  said: 

"There  would  be  little  use  In  punishing 
the  Hitlerites  for  their  crimes  if  law  and 
Justice  did  not  rule  and  if  totalitarian  or 
police  governments  were  to  take  the  place 
of  the  German  Invaders.  •  •  •  We  must 
make  sure  that  those  causes  which  we  fought 
for  find  recognition  at  the  peace  table  In 
facts  as  well  as  words.  And  above  all  we 
must  labor  that  the  world  organization 
which  the  United  Nations  are  creating  at 
San  Francisco  does  not  become  an  idle  name, 
does  not  become  a  shield  for  the  strong  and 
mockery  for  the  weak." 

We  can  well  unite  with  Mr.  Churchill.  Our 
failure  to  insist  upon  a  fair  and  just  political 
settlement  throughout  the  world  will  ntiiiify 
the  finest  possible  work  done  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

THE   ECONOMIC   SOLUTIONS    MTTST   BE   SOtTND 

On  the  surface  the  economic  problems  do 
not  seem  to  present  at  the  moment  the  dan- 
gers of  the  political  problems.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco we  are  setting  up  an  economic  and 
social  council  which  should  give  continuous 
study  to  these  problems.  Many  countries 
require  aid.  and  undoubtedly  that  aid  must 
be  given  in  relief  and  reasonable  loans  for 
rehabilitation.  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  participate  in  such  a  policy.  But 
International  plans  to  reform  the  world  over- 
night and  bring  freedom  from  want  to  mil- 
lions who  hardly  know  what  it  means  should 
certainly  be  critically  analyzed,  particularly 
when  they  are  based  primarily  on  the  con- 
tinued outpouring  of  American  billions. 
Furthermore,  there  are  a  lot  of  dangerous 
economic  fallacies  abroad  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  I  question  whether  we  should  en- 
trust much  power  to  an  international  board 
where  we  have  only  a  minority  interest.  Mis- 
takes m  guiding  our  economy  in  the  1920'5 
brought  down  upon  otor  heads  the  condi- 
tions of  hardship  and  depression  which 
contributed  to  the  causes  of  a  Second  World 
War.  In  my  opinion,  a  completely  unsound 
plan  like  that  of  the  International  stabiliza- 
tion fund  imposed  upon  the  nations  by  our 
Treasury  officials  and  the  British  delegation 
at  Bretton  Woods  is  more  likely  to  hamper 
peace  than  to  assist  it. 

In  the  long  run,  every  country  will  have 
to   solve   Its   own    economic   problems.     All 
we  can  do  is  to  advise  and  help.    Any  coun- 
try can  ruin  itself  economically  or  can  fall 
to  take  advantage  of  its  opportunities.    Too 
much  aid  may  only  postpone  the  adoption  of 
sound  policies.    Loans  should  only  be  made 
of  a  size  which  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  be  paid.     If  they  are  so  large  as  to  lead 
to  repudiation,  they  have  only  created  an 
artificial  Inflation,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  the  reaction   will   produce  de- 
pression and  hardship.    Undoubtedly,  tariffs 
and  restraints  on  trade  should  be  reduced 
as  far  as  possible,  but  they  cannot  be  abol- 
ished without  ruining  industries  and  forcing 
unemployment.     It    is    ridiculous    to    claim 
that  the  rejection  of  the  further  tariff  re- 
duction   provided    in    the    reciprocal    trade 
acts,  or  the  rejection  of  Bretton  Woods,  la 
any    way    Implies   an    unwillingness    to    co- 
operate with  other  nations  or  has  any  great 
bearing  on  future  peace.    Economic  condi- 
tions are   In   no  way   the   threat   to   peace 
which  are   the  political   outrages  to  which 
I  have  referred;  and  they  can  l>e  constantly 
Improved.    The  question  of  sound  methods 


of  increasing  trade  should  be  studied  by  the 
economic  and  social  council  before  vast  and 
untried  experiments  are  adopted. 

A  tTNTTED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATION  MUST  BE 
ESTABLISHED 

The  flfth  step  toward  peace  is  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  organiaation  with 
the  responslbUity  for  maintaining  peace.  I 
cannot  emphasize  too  often  that  this  cannot 
be  a  cure-all.  and  is  only  one  step  In  the 
whole  program.  Machinery  is  Important, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next 
generation  will  only  remain  at  peace  if 
they  have  the  will  to  peace  and  the  public 
opinion  of  that  generation  continuously  de- 
mands the  proper  use  of  the  machinery. 
But  with  all  the  handicaps  arising  from  un- 
solved problems  In  the  political  field,  and 
the  unwillingness  of  key  nations  to  agree  to 
submit  their  disputes  to  lawful  decision  and 
abide  by  the  results,  I  believe  that  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  has  done  a  great  Job 
and  is  proposing  a  plan  v^hlch  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  people  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  failure  to  solve 
the  other  problems  at  Stin  Francisco  in  any 
ground  to  refuse  to  proceed  with   this  In- 
ternational organization,  lor  I  do  not  find 
that  it  freezes  any  injiuitices  or  prevents  a 
constant  effort  to  correct  abiises.     It  is  dif- 
ficult  to   analj-ze   the   ccact   nature   of   the 
new  organization.     It   is  certainly   not  the 
establishment  of  law   among   nations   with 
a  provision  for  legal  enforcement     As  origi- 
nally prepared  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  pro- 
posals appaiently  avoided  entirely  the  con- 
cept of  international  law  or  Justice.     Even 
now  there   is  no  covenant  on   the  part  of 
the  nations  concerned   to   otjserve   interna- 
tional law,  but  only  to  8e«k  a  solution  of  their 
problems  by  peaceful  means.     In  determin- 
ing issues,  the  Council  Is  to  be  guided  by 
considerations   only  of    peace   and   security. 
Conceivably  it  could  make  a  completely  un- 
just decision  If  It  felt  that  such  Injustice 
would  maintain  the  peace.     Many  amend- 
ments  have   been   proposed,   and   I   believe 
many  adopted,  emphasizing  the  Importance 
of  law  and  Justice,  but  I  doubt  if  they  change 
the  fundamental  concept  of  force  and  op- 
portunism which  dominated  the  draftsmen 
of  Dumbarkton  Oaks. 

This  all  becomes  of  much  less  Importance, 
however,  because  of  the  veto  power  given  to 
each  major  nation.  This  veto  changes  the 
whole  nature  of  the  organ  iaation.  and  since 
we  can  veto  any  decision  taken  we  can  ob- 
viously prevent  the  abuses  which  might 
otherwise  arise  from  a  policy  of  opportunism. 
But  It  cannot  be  said  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  that  the  new  agreement  estab- 
lishes a  rule  of  law  throughout  the  world. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  new  or- 
ganization removes  any  of  the  causes  of  war. 
It  is  far  from  the  Ideals  advanced  in  the 
resolution  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  adopted 
at  Mackinac.  All  the  nations  agree  to  is  to 
talk  together  and  try  to  settle  their  disputes 
amicably;  and  to  use  force  if  all  the  large 
powers  agree  together  that  force  ought  to 
be  used.  But  serious  war  can  probably  re- 
sult only  from  aggression  of  one  of  the  big 
powers  which  can  veto  action  against  itself 
or  Its  satellites,  and.  therefore,  the  new  asso- 
ciation is  powerless  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  any  reel  world  war. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  Infinitely  better  than  a 
military  alliance,  and  It  Is  not  a  military 
alliance  for  a  nxunber  of  reasor.s.  We  are 
not  obligated  to  Join  Russia  or  England, 
either  In  an  offensive  or  a  defensive  war.  be- 
cause we  can  everclse  our  veto.  If  •  war 
arises  through  some  nation  attempting  by 
force  to  correct  a  gross  Injustice  In  the  peace 
settlement,  even  though  that  nation  Ije  an 
aggressor,  we  can  refuse  to  permit  the  use 
of  the  new  machinery  against  her.  We  are 
obligated  to  prevent  a  revolution  to  secure 
freedom,  or  adjust  obviously  unfair  boundary 
aettlementfi.    We  do  not  have  to  go  to  tb« 
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defense  of  any  nation  whose  policies  we  dis- 
approve. 

In  abort,  while  there  may  be  Injustices  in 
the  treaty  of  F«ace.  and  pollUcal  and  eco- 
nomic sore  spots  throughout  the  world,  there 
la  nothing  in  the  Dumbarton  Oa^  proposals 
which  freezes  that  condition,  or  guarantees 
the  status  quo.  or  requires  us  to  take  any 
action  leading  to  war  unless  at  that  time  our 
national  policy  so  decrees. 

Furthermore.  It  u  not  a  military  alliance 
because  the  policy  of  the  organization  must 
be  determined  in  the  open  after  consultation 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  With  the 
exception  of  Germany  and  Japan,  It  is  hoped 
that  all  the  nations  may  soon  become  mem. 
bers.  Any  question  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  council  by  any  nation,  aiul 
on  that  council  are  representatives  of  small 
naUons  as  well  as  large.  A  mlllury  alllanre 
would  be  likely  soon  to  produce  a  counter- 
alliance  until  the  world  again  is  divided  into 
two  camps.  If  a  few  nations  try  to  run  the 
whole  international  organization  with  a  high 
hand,  there  is  still  danger  of  that  result. 
But  It  seems  most  unlikely  to  occur,  for  the 
assembly  and  the  council  will  presumably 
afford  continuously  a  forum  where  questions 
can  be  brought  into  the  open  and  freely  dis- 
cussed. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  organization  as 
I  see  it  is  that  it  does  provide  a  continuing 
body  with  represenutives  accredited  from 
every  nation  in  the  world,  giving  constant 
consideration  to  the  situation  which  may 
lead  to  war,  and  taking  constant  thought  as 
to  the  means  by  which  those  problems  may 
be  solved  and  war  prevented.  While  the 
veto  power  makes  it  possible  to  nullify  the 
use  of  force,  nevertheless,  the  presumption  is 
that  some  action  will  be  taken  when  un- 
warranted aggression  by  a  small  power  oc- 
curs, and  at  least  such  action  will  be  con- 
stantly considered  and  may  serve  a.<!  a  de- 
terrent to  aggression  by  smaller  powers. 

Under  all  these  clrCTmistances.  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  should  ratify  the  treaty,  pre- 
serving the  power  of  Congress  over  the  Amer- 
ican member  of  the  council  if  his  decision  is 
likely  to  involve  us  in  a  distant  or  major  war. 
Since  we  do  not  agree  to  abide  by  any  law  or 
the  decision  of  any  International  tribunal, 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  becomes  frank- 
ly and  clearly  a  question  of  national  policy 
on  each  decision  relating  to  the  use  of  force. 
If  that  decision  Involves  the  question  of  go- 
ing to  war,  and  not  a  mere  police  operation  in 
the  Americas,  it  should  only  be  determined 
by  Congress.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  for 
the  statute  of  ratification  rather  than  the 
agreement  Itself. 

BsoioxAi.  coMnnxitcas  abx  kkkokd 
I  frankly  do  not  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  objections  made  to  the  establishment 
of  regional  conferences.  The  nations  of  the 
American  continent  agreed  to  enter  into  a 
league  which  does  establish  a  rule  of  law  and 
JtMtlce  between  nations,  and  does  contain  a 
Willingness  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  an 
Intematicmal  tribunal.  It  proposes  exactly 
the  kind  of  set-up  which  we  would  like  to 
have  throtighout  the  entire  world.  I  cannot 
see  why  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  force,  shoiUd  permit  anyone 
to  veto  the  operations  of  such  a  league. 

It  Is  completely  different  from  the  bi- 
lateral treaties  such  as  that  between  Russia 
and  Caechoalovakl*  which  are  to  be  freely 
permitted.  It  la  utterly  imllke  a  so-called 
Arab  leagiie  made  up  of  a  limited  nxmiber 
of  nations,  but  not  all  of  the  nations  in  the 
ar««.  Mr.  Cburchill  once  proposed  a  Council 
of  Xurope.  I  ahouM  think  that  San  Fran- 
cisco could  permit  subsidiary  leagues  if  they 
indwled  an  the  statss  In  some  continental 
or  other  woria  srs«.  Probably  the  poMlble 
areas  should  b«  Umltsd  to  four  or  five,  if 
•n  the  naUons  ot  Sorops  or  all  the  nations  in 
ths  Psr  Bast  am  work  out  •  regional  agree- 
ment Uks  that  of  Chi^raltcpec.  I  see  no  rea- 
son  why  it  abould  not  toe  permitted.    Of 


course.  If  such  a  league  fails  to  maintain 
peace  in  its  area,  anfl  disturbances  within 
that  area  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 
t±ie  World  Security  QjuncU  should  be  able 
to  step  in.  subject  to  tiie  power  of  veto.  But 
I  believe  that  the  Amiircan  people  will  hesi- 
tate a  long  time  befcre  they  send  another 
army  to  Europe,  for  instance,  in  some  minor 
European  disturbance  until  they  are  con- 
vinced that  that  distui  bance  really  threatens 
the  peace  of  the  worldj  Certainly  we  should 
not  go  unless  invited  qy  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  European  nations.  The  whole  league 
would  be  stronger  through  the  existence  of 
subsidiary  regional  conferences  on  a  conti- 
nental scale.  Those  w  ho  are  hampering  the 
establishment  of  an  Ai  aerlcan  conference  for 
fear  that  it  will  injure  the  prestige  of  a  world 
council  do  not  aid  the  cause  of  peace.  They 
are  putting  their  whoh!  conndeiice  in  the  big 
stick  of  the  major  posters  although  it  is  al- 
most completely  nullif  ed  by  the  existence  of 
the  veto. 

I  may  say  ftirther  that  the  whole  league 
will  be  nulllfled  If  It  i«rmiU  the  making  of 
bilateral  military  allli  nces  unless  they  are 
related  directly  and  excliisively  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  occupation  and  disarma- 
ment of  Germany  anc  Japan.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly the  effect  of  the  Soviet-French  treaty, 
but  the  Soviet-Czechos  lovakia  treaty  may  be 
much  more  broadly  construed,  almost  as  an 
offensive  and  defenslvn  alliance  against  any 
sUte  which  the  Soviet  ionslders  to  be  Fascist. 
It  should  be  clearly  unierstood  that  It  is  only 
to  be  construed  as  an  agreement  to  enforce 
the  treaty  against  Gcrimany. 

PKACE       OKPOmS       ON       EBTABLISHINC       AND 

UAtm/amsG  a  iJaw  or  nations 
In  conclusion.  I  believe  the  result  of  the 
war  assures  peace  for  a|  number  of  years.  We 
must  Insi't  that  that  peace  be  Just  to  Poland 
and  all  of  the  United  Nations.  The  hope  for 
world  peace  26  years  t±)m  now  caruiot  be  so 
strong,  but  the  most  faJvorable  element  Is  the 
creation  of  the  Interilatlonal  organization. 
We  may  hope  that  thfc  will  gradually  allay 
the  suspicions  of  the  peoples  who  come  to 
know  each  other  aroiiid  the  council  table 
and  lead  them  flnallji  to  a  willingness  to 
abide  by  a  code  of  law  land  Justice.  We  may 
hope  that  it  wUl  lead  tfc  a  gradual  correction 
of  some  of  the  terrible  political  mistakes 
which  apparently  are  ia  be  made.  We  may 
certainly  hope  that  through  the  economic 
and  social  council  ass^tance  may  be  given 
to  the  handicapped  liations  and  a  much 
higher  standard  of  ediicatlon  and  economic 
happiness  established  tiiroughout  the  world. 
The  faUure  to  accomjilsh  at  this  time  all 
that  la  essential  for  ultimate  success  should 
not  prevent  the  setting  up  of  this  great  or- 
ganizatioru. 

But  If  it  is  establlsht 
In  the  delusion  that 
must  correct  the  evils 
will  grow  out  of  the  pi 
go  on  to  remove  the 

war.  We  miist  educate!  the  world  to  a  wUU 
Ingness  to  live  by  law.  atid  In  our  educational 
processes  we  must  emphasize  continuously 
the  necessity  of  national  abiding  by  the  prln- 


we  cannot  sit  back 

insures  peace.     We 

^hich  have  grown  and 

sent  war.    We  mtist 

indamental  causes  of 


clples  of  law.  We  must 
tlrely  on  force,  which, 
only  lead  again  to  war. 


not  come  to  rely  en- 
wlthout  Justice,  can 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T^E  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Ma^  21,  1945 

Mr.  WALBH.    Mr.  :  »re8ldent,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Record  a  letter  paying  well -deserved 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Borah  by  the 
well-known  and  much  respected  colum- 
nist. Mr.  Paul  Mallon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mat  15. 1»46. 
Mr.  Rat  McKaio. 

Borah.  Memorial  Statue 

Commission  of  Idaho,  Boise,  Idaho 

Dk%k  Mb.  McK&ig:  I  am  glad  for  the  op- 
portunity to  add  my  estimate  of  Senator 
Borah  to  your  sjTnposium. 

I  knew  him  well  as  a  reporter  covering  the 
Senate  for  the  United  Press  for  more  than  10 
years.  I  have  some  incidents  in  mind  such 
as  yotj  requested,  but  none  would  serve  to  tell 
you  of  my  reactions  to  the  long  contact  with 
this  great,  tmderestimated  man. 

There  Is  not  much  to  single  cut  and  say 
that  particular  thing  was  Borah's  work. 
There  is  no  Borah  law,  for  Instance,  which 
history  will  remember,  no  single  cause  of 
surpassing  consequence,  no  unique  great 
work.  He  was  only  a  participant  with  others 
In  the  League  of  Nations  fight,  and  not  the 
leader  of  It. 

Yet  no  man  so  greatly  Influenced  the  think- 
ing of  his  time — his  important  time,  1817 
to  1932.  His  mind  reached  out  penetratingly 
to  the  heart  of  every  problem  in  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth.  What  he  said  or  thought 
was  what  other  men  did.  The  Harding  Dis- 
armament Conference,  for  Instance,  was  his 
conception  alone.  His  was  the  generative 
spirit  of  the  world  course  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

His  views  were  so  earnestly  sought  by  all, 
he  was  the  only  official  In  all  my  time  iri 
Wasiiington  accustomed  to  holding  dally 
press  conferences.  The  President  and  other 
officials  generally  held  these  twice  a  week. 
But  the  newsmen  sought  him  dally,  not  only 
on  domestic  problems  but  on  remote  Inter- 
nal questions  of  far-flung  nations  and  peo- 
ples, so  great  was  his  acknowledged  authority 
on  all  these  affairs— an  authority  which  was 
not  gained  by  personal  inspection,  for  he 
never  left  these  shores. 

I  have  heard  many  men  question  his  stat- 
ure because  of  what  they  thotight  was  a  per- 
so-ml  tendency  to  avoid  action.  They  do  not 
know  the  measure  of  the  man.  His  was  a 
greatness  beyond  easy  detection,  the  man 
who  guided  the  theories  of  an  era. 
All  good  wishes. 
Yoius  sincerely, 

Patjl  Maixon. 


Why  Sacrifice  National  Defense   Under 
Trade-Ainreement  Fngrua  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  WkW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  insert  the  statement  of  Rus- 
sell B.  Brown,  general  counsel.  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  A.ssociation  of  America,  on 
the  extension  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee: 

I  am  Rtissell  B.  Brown,  general  counsel  of 
the  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  which  association  Is  composed  of 
the  Independent  producers  of  crude  pe- 
troleum and  a  few  compaaies  whose  opera- 
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tlons  include  refining  and  marketing  as  weU 
as  producing.  These  latter  are  known  in 
the  Industry  as  Independent  companies. 

This  association  was  formed  In  1929  when 
the  principal  problem  affecting  the  inde- 
pendent producers  was  Imports  of  oil  from 
South  America  and  Mexico.  It  sought  and 
obtained  the  opportunity  to  dlsciiss  this 
problem  with  the  Congress  in  hearings  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject.  In  1932  an  excise 
tax  of  Vi-cent  per  gaUon  was  imposed  by 
Congress  on  imports  of  crude  oil  and  fuel  oU 
and  2'-^  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline* 

The  tax  on  gasoline  has  not  been  changed 
but  under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
with  Venezuela  In  1939  the  excise  tax  on 
crude  oil  and  fuel  oil  was  reduced  50  percent 
as  to  a  specified  amount,  making  It  14-ceiit 
per  gallon,  or  10»-i  centf  per  barrel. 

That  is  the  -lender  and  the  only  protec- 
tion which  the  oi  producers  of  the  United 
States  have  today  against  whatever  deluge  of 
foreign  oil  may  be  turned  against  them  when 
military  necessities  shall  have  decreased  sub- 
stantially, making  available  the  foreign  oil 
for  civilian  use  and  freeing  the  tankers  to 
carry  it.  The  proposal  in  H.  R.  2652  to  au- 
thorize 50  percent  changes  from  tariffs  and 
duties  existing  on  January  1,  1945,  would  con- 
fer discretion  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on 
crude  and  fuel  oil  to  5^4  cents  per  barrel,  or 
i^-cent  per  gallon. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela  pro- 
vides for  the  Importation  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  10' 2  cents  per  barrel  of  an  amount  of  crude 
end  fuel  oil  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  refinery 
runs  in  the  preceding  calendar  year.  This 
formula  vi'ould  permit  the  importers  to  bring 
In  228.000  barrels  dally  this  year  at  the  low 
rate.  There  la  no  limit  to  the  amount  that 
can  be  Imported  at  the  full  rate  of  21  cents 
per  barrel. 

We  do  not  recognize  that  originally  In  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  it  was 
Intended  to  apply  to  the  excise  or  import 
tax  on  petroleum  and  its  products.  In  due 
time  and  in  appropriate  manner  we  expect 
to  raise  again  the  entire  question  of  the  de- 
sirability or  appropriateness  of  such  law.  We 
do  not  feel  that  In  this  time  of  extreme  war 
emotion  It  Is  desirable  to  attempt  greatly 
to  change  or  modify  existing  laws  under 
which  we  are  now  operating,  nor  do  we  recog- 
nize this  as  a  proper  time  for  the  fixation, 
great  extension,  or  enlargement  of  such  laws. 

That  is  our  situation,  and  the'  independent 
producers  over  the  country  are  fearful  of 
the  future.  Because  of  our  apprehensions, 
we  make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  the  executive  authority  to  alter 
tariff  structures  In  percentage  or  rate  and 
the  authority  to  transfer  to  or  from  dutiable 
lists  be  at  least  confined  to  that  which  it 
now  Is. 

2.  That  the  extension  of  the  act.  If  ex- 
tended, be  for  a  period  of  less  than  the  3 
years  proposed  in  H.  R.  2662. 

3.  That  the  act  be  amended  to  require 
Senate  approval  of  all  trade  agreements  which 
may  be  negotiated,  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  periodical  reviews  by  the  Congress 
of  the  operations  of  trade  agreements  and 
their  effect  upon  Industry  and  agriculture  of 
the  United  States. 

Whatever  authority  Is  provided  will  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  through  tech- 
nical constructions  it  can  be  exceeded,  that 
may  be  done.  We  In  the  petroleum  Industry 
have  already  had  our  experience  with  the 
noncompliance  with  what  we  believed  was 
an  express  understanding.  The  Honorable 
Cordell  Hull,  early  in  1940,  assured  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  in  writing,  that  In 
the  event  of  a  threat  to  Industry — and  the 
petroleum  industry  was  specifically  men- 
tioned— through  the  operation  of  the  trade 
agreement  with  Venezuela,  remedial  action 
would  be  taken  by  those  in  charge  of  the 
trade  agreements.  He  said  that  the  so-called 
escape  clause  provided  ample  protection  to 
our  Industry. 

The  Injuiv  we  feared  did  develop.  Imports 
were  increased  under  the  reduced  duty  to  the 


point  where  their  effect  on  the  domestic 
crude  oil  producing  Industry  was  direct  and 
provable.  In  the  month  that  the  Venezuelan 
trade  agreement  was  announced,  November 
1939.  Imports  of  oU  averaged  165,000  barrels 
per  day.  They  reached  a  high  point  of  289,000 
barrels  dally  In  December  of  the  next  year. 
The  dally  averages  by  years  for  1939  and  1940 
were  162.000  barrels  and  229.000  barrels  re- 
spectively. In  November  1940  an  official  of 
one  of  the  Importing  companies.  In  a  letter 
addressed  "To  Those  Prom  Whom  We  Pur- 
chase Oil"  declared  that,  "In  our  opinion, 
present  conditions  in  the  Industry  are  worse 
than  at  any  time  since  the  chaotic  days  of 
serious  overproduction  In  east  Texas  when  the 
price  of  crude  was  driven  far  below  the  aver- 
age cost  of  production." 

The  growing  Imports  contributed  directly 
to  this  condition.  We  appealed  to  the  com- 
mittee on  reciprocity  information  and  sup- 
plied the  factual  data  to  support  our  appeal. 
Our  protests  and  evidence  were  disregarded. 
It  was  the  familiar  pattern  of  aelegatlon  of 
delegated  authority  without  review  by  the 
sovu-ce  of  that  authority  where  the  remote 
agency  la  entirely  unresponsive  to  the  legis- 
lative intent.  Under  this  system  of  trade- 
agreement  management,  Mr.  Hull  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  great  injury  which  he  had  so 
earnestly  agreed  to  prevent.  When  we  made 
our  protest.  Mr.  Hull  was  closely  occupied 
with  the  many  phases  of  international  rela- 
tions and  the  drift  toward  war  and  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  he  heard  nothing  of  our  problem. 
The  last  official  figures  that  were  released 
on  imports  covered  the  first  9  months  of  1941. 
Then  for  reasons  of  military  security  they 
were  withheld.  For  that  period,  however, 
the  trend  was  still  upward,  averaging  252.000 
barrels  dally.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  that 
period  we  believe  there  was  an  abrupt  de- 
cline; the  submarines  and  not  the  State  De- 
partment being  responsible  for  the  drop  In 
imports. 

Imports  of  petroleum  have  long  been  a  part 
of  the  oU  supply  of  the  United  States.  At 
times,  and  particularly  In  those  years  prior 
to  the  Imposition  of  the  excise  tax  on  oil 
In  1932.  there  were  Imports  of  such  volume 
as  to  depress  the  domestic  price  and  cause 
severe  hardship  to  the  domestic  industry. 

The  proposition  that  the  domestic  Indus- 
try cannot  compete  on  even  terms  with  large- 
volume  foreign  production  cannot  be  con- 
troverted and.  in  fact,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  dispute  the  contention.    The  domes- 
tic producer  faces  several  factors  which  de- 
feat him  at  the  outset  of  any  contest  on 
even  terms.    One  of  those  factors  is  a  natural 
one — it  is  a  matter  of  geology  and  the  phys- 
ical forces  which  formed  and  stored  petro- 
leum and  reservoirs.    The  foreign  oil  fields 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  imports 
stream  entering  the  United  States  have  been 
of  the  large  volume  per  well  type.    Competi- 
tion with  production  from  fields  so  produced 
negatives  and  tends  to  undermine  and  de- 
stroy  our   own   conservation   program    now 
recognized  as  so  valuable  to  our  own  safety. 
The  advantage  of  the  big  volume  wells  in 
respect  to  cost  has  been  still  greater  In  more 
recent   years   because   of   this   conservation 
policy  adopted  by  the  domestic  industry  and 
written  Into  the  laws  of  nearly  all  of  the 
oil-producing  States.    Under  this  policy,  pro- 
ducing rates  have  been  held  at  levels  which 
would    make    effective    use    di    the    natural 
energy  In  the  oil  reservoirs  and  add  to  the 
total  ultimate  yield  of  oil  from  the  reservoir. 
Other  factors  which  distinguish  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  oil  In  the  United  States 
In   comparison   with   that  In  foreign   fields 
is  the  high  wage  standard  and  high  taxes. 
Competition  with  foreign  sources  on  even 
terms  would  be  possible  only  by  reduction 
of  domestic  costs  to  the  level  of  those  In 
foreign  fields,  which  would,  of  course,  mean 
a   substantial   reduction   In   the   wage   and 
salary  rates  In  the  oil  Industry  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  reduction  in  taxes.    I  am  cer- 


tain both  these  methods  would  be  rejected  if 
proposed. 

The  alternative — the  only  alternative — \t 
the  domestic  industry  Is  to  be  encouraged, 
is  protection  from  the  disproportionate  cost 
of  foreign  oil.  That  could  be  accomplished 
in  two  ways:  by  subsidy  from  the  public 
treasury  to  be  paid  on  all  the  oil  produced 
here,  or  by  a  tariff  or  excise  tax  which  would 
tend  to  put  imported  oil  on  the  same  footing 
as  dOTnestlc  oU.  I  believe  the  choice  here 
Is  a  simple  one. 

Tliat  oil  will  be  Imported  there  Is  no  doubt, 
nor  Is  our  position  one  of  opposing  aU  Im- 
ports.   We  recognize  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  situation.     Imports  on  a  scale  that  wlU 
not  usurp  too  great  a  part  of  the  market  for 
domestic  oil  have  Lhelr  place  in  the  general 
flow  of  international  trade.    The  point  should 
be  preserved,  however,  that  any  volume  of 
imports,  produced  at  costs  markedly  less  than 
in  the  fields  of  the  United  States,  operates  to 
affect  realizations  of  the  domestic  producer. 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  fearful  of  the 
menace  of  foreign  oU  in  the  postwar  period. 
Realization  of  such  fear  need  not  wait  on 
final  victory  in  the  Pacific.    There  will  be 
available  for  entrance  into  civilian  channels 
of  consumption  a  far  greater  volume  of  oil 
in  South  America  and  in  the  Middle  East 
than  ever  before.     It  has  also  been  suggested 
m  a  recent  Department  of  Commerce  pubU- 
cation  that  Russia  may  become  an  exporter 
of  oil,  and  other  articles  by  the  staff  of  that 
Department    have    Indicated    that    Russian 
discoveries  of  petroleum  fields  have  In  recent 
years  added  enormously  to  that  covm try's  re- 
sources. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  war's  needs  for 
petroleiun.  our  Government  has  given  great 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  development 
of  foreign  reserves.  This  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  any  single  area.  In  the  Caribbean 
region,  particularly  in  Venezuela  and  Colom- 
bia, great  emphasis  was  placed  on  drilling. 
plpe-Une  construction,  and  refinery  expan- 
sion. Aid  has  been  given  to  Mexico,  both  In 
financing  and  in  obtaining  equipment,  in  the 
expansion  of  the  Government-owned  petro- 
leum resources  and  their  uUllzatlon.  In 
Arabia  and  other  oil  regions  of  the  Middle 
East,  expansion  and  greater  production  were 
stimulated. 

All  these  measures  were  necessary.  It  was 
imperative  to  the  war  effort  that  petroleum 
be  obtained  in  the  places  where  it  was  most 
accessible  to  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  AUled  Nations.  But  the  stimulated 
and  enlarged  oil-producing  capacity  In  these 
foreign  areas  is  not  a  matter  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war  only.  The  fruiU  of  this 
endeavor  will  remain  long  after  the  war's 
end  in  the  form  of  a  great  potential  produc- 
tion, proved  and  substantially  developed,  and 
the  owners  and  operators  of  the  resources, 
epvirred  on  by  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  fields  are  located,  will  bs 
seeking  an  outlet. 

Our  Government  has,  therefore,  as  part  of 
the  war  effort  given  stimulus  to  foreign  de- 
velopment and  has  thus  enlarged  the  danger 
which  the  domestic  petroleum  producer  has 
faced  for  years.  It  has  been  an  enormous  en- 
largement. 

Ours  is  the  best,  the  most  concentrated 
market  for  petroleum  in  the  entire  world. 
The  last  complete  registration  statistics  are 
for  Januaiy  1.  1944.  when  the  total  of  passen- 
ger cars,  busses,  and  trucks  in  the  United 
States  was  30.136.500.  The  latest  available 
figures  for  the  entire  world  outside  the  United 
States,  as  published  by  the  Automobile  Man- 
ufacturers Association  (quoting  Department 
of  Commerce  figures)  was  10,309,670  passen- 
ger cars,  busses,  and  trucks.  Thus,  for  each 
vehicle  outside  the  United  States,  there  were 
S  In  this  country. 

I  quote  these  figures  merely  to  lend  point 
to  the  previotis  assertion  that  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  and  best  developed,  the 
easiest  to  reach  market  in  the  world.    It  Is 
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•n  aUnrlng  market.  Wlxat  Is  there  »vaU- 
able — or  aoon  to  be  available — to  seek  en- 
trance in  this  market? 

There  is  the  Caribbean  area,  nearest  to  us. 
with  a  present  producing  capacity  of  nearly 
1.000.000  barrels  a  day.  This  is  the  highest 
rate  in  the  history  of  that  region.  What  the 
Middle  Bast  could  produce  we  have  no  close 
estimate.  There  has  been  no  time,  since  the 
first  fields  were  found  in  that  oil-rich  region, 
when  the  producing  capacity  did  not  exceed 
the  market,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain.  Tl^e 
indicated  reserves,  according  to  Dr.  E.  De- 
Oolyer,  who  was  head  of  a  mission  to  that 
area  in  the  winter  of  1943-44,  were  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  billion  barrels.  The 
production  from  the  fields  of  Iran.  Iraq,  Bah- 
rein, and  Saudi  Arabia  has  recently  been 
stated  to  be  more  than  400.000  barrels  daily. 
In  a  recently  published  article.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Collier,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
Californxa,  which  company  is  co-owner  of 
the  Arabian-American  Oil  Co.,  said  that  the 
Arabian  and  Bahrein  production  was  then 
more  than  60,000  barrels  a  day  and  would  be 
approximately  doubled  late  thi's  year.  There 
U  every  probability  that  the  Middle  East  pro- 
duction cotild  be  increased  to  l,0OO,0C0  barrels 
daily. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  oil  resources  of 
the  Dutch  and  British  East  Indies  and 
Burma,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
JapancM.  In  due  course,  these  fields  will  be 
recaptured  and  rehabilitated  and  will  add 
subsuntially  to  the  oU  which  is  available 
In  the  markets  at  the  world. 

The  ability  of  South  American  producers 
In  the  past  to  capture  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  through  lower  costs   is  well 
known   to  the  oil  industry.     It  may   be  a 
somewhat  startling  thought  that  the  same  is 
true  of  Middle  East  oil.    Mr.  Ralph  T.  Zook. 
,    president  of  the  association  which  I  repre- 
sent, has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  foreign  oU  production  and  he  as- 
serts that  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area  can 
be  dellTered  f.  o.  b.  New  York  by  tanker  at 
an  out-of-pocket  cost  of  •1.17 H  per  barrel." 
In  comparison  with  oU  from  the  east  Texas 
field,  which  has  a  difference  in  refinery  reall- 
ntlon  of  20  cenu  per  barrel.  Middle  East  oil 
would  represent  a  figure  of  il-a?!^  per  bar- 
rel.    But.  east  Texas  crude  oil  is  now  $1.64 
per  barrel  f .  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
Middle  East  producer  has  an  advantage  of 
36^   cents  per  barrel.     He  found  that  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  could  be  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  at  a  cost  advantage  of  254 
cents  per  barrel  over  that  of  two  representa- 
tive grades  of  California  oil. 

I  attach  to  this  statement  that  portion  of 
•  recent  address  by  Mr  Zook  in  which  he  pre- 
•ented  the  reeulto  of  his  study  of  costs  and 
probable  potential  production  of  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  areas.  In  this  study  are  the 
raaaons  for  oxa  fears  concerning  the  future 
Of  the  oil  industry  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  late  twenties  the  philosophy  of 
reservation  of  our  oil  supply  and  usage  of 
large  amotints  of  foreign  oU  was  being  ad- 
vanced by  some  In  Government.  Some  of 
the  large  oU  companies.  particiUarly  those 
with  foreign  holdings,  favored  and  actively 
supported  that  philosophy.  The  Congress 
after  much  study  of  the  question,  decided  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  rest  of  the  oU  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  The  issues  were 
Xully  and  openly  debated. 

Our  war  experience  has  demonstrated  the 
Wisd(xn  of  the  decision  made  by  the  Congress 
to  1032.  Had  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  been  used  as  the  dumping  ground  for 
Xorelgn  oU.  discovery  and  develcpment  eCore 
at  home  would  have  been  ended  or  so  re- 
stricted as  to  make  lis  dependent  in  war  upon 
foreign  sources.  As  It  was  we  had  an  estab- 
llahed  producing  capacity  that  has  not  only 
provided  tor  all  our  military  needs  but  those 
of  our  allies  as  well  In  a  period  when  no  other 
ms  available. 

In  fact.  I  ^lleve  the  war  would  have  been 
loet   without   our   oU.    We   have    been    the 


principal  and  at  tliaes  the  only  supplier. 
For  a  long  time  thit  British -developed  re- 
serves in  the  Midle  East  were  not  available 
to  Great  Britain.  Japan  seized  the  oil  fields 
of  the  East  Indies  and  Burma.  Russian  oil 
was  available  to  Ruasla  alone  and  the  sub- 
marines prevented  iiny  substantial  move- 
ment from  the  Caribbean  area. 

An  assiired  supply  of  oil  equal  to  any 
emergency  is  essential.  Doubtless  there  is 
no  disagreement  with  that  statement.  OU 
Is  so  firmly  Integrated  Into  the  national 
security  that  it  must  be  the  wish  of  every 
citizen  that  there  be  at  all  times  the  assur- 
ance of  plenty  within  our  own  borders. 

Thtis  far  the  mil  tary  needs  have  been 
satisfied.  It  has  be?n  necessary  to  ration 
civilian  supply  seven  ly  and  to  draw  heavUy 
on  above-ground  stocks,  but  the  supply  pro- 
gram has  been  met. 

Of  that  achievement  the  oil  Industry  of 
the  United  States  ij  proud.  It  lays  claim 
to  credit  only  for  pe-formance  of  a  duty  to 
the  Nation.  It  indulges  in  no  undue  heroics 
In  the  matter.  It  <  oes  ask  now  for  con- 
sideration of  the  pr)blems  it  faces  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

In  the  sense  that  tie  excess  producing  ca- 
pacity established  before  the  war  has  been 
used  up.  we  have  a  loa  in  ability  to  produce. 
The  contintiatlon  of  t  he  present  demand  will 
mean  a  decline  froni  present  high  rate  of 
production.  That  id  anticipated  for  this 
year.  It  is  imperatlv^  that  the  industry  set 
to  work  as  speedily  &k  possible  to  repair  the 
Inroads  that  have  be^  made  on  our  produc- 
ing ability. 

The  domestic  producers  have  been  weak- 
ened. They  have  gone  through  the  war  to 
date  luider  a  frozen  price  and  without  allow- 
ance for  their  increased  costs.  Many  of  them 
have  sold  their  properties  to  stronger  com- 
panies, chiefly  those  Engaged  in  refining  and 
selling  products.  It  i>  rare  and  unusual  that 
one  engaged  exclusively  In  producing  oil 
buys  the  properties  o:    another. 

It  Is  still  the  hope  )f  these  producers  that 
their  needs  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
control  prices.  To  cirry  on  the  campaign 
that  is  needed  for  the  restoration  of  the  na- 
tional position  in  capacity  to  produce  oil. 
more  money  than  is  now  available  will  be 
needed.  It  comes  Iron  one  source — the  sale 
of  crude  oil. 

It  requires  the  exertion  of  "multiple  ef- 
fort." as  one  authorlly  on  oil  discovery  has 
termed  It.  to  produce  -esults;  in  other  words, 
a  great  many  operators  drilling  hiondreds  of 
wells  to  test  new  territory. 

I  have  said  that  th«  financial  resources  of 
the  Independent  producers  have  been  weak- 
ened during  the  war  It  Is  going  to  cost 
more  to  replace  through  new  discoveries  the 
oil  they  produced  anf  sold  during  the  war 
than  they  realized  dilring  this  period. 

They  hope  for  an  mprovement  In  price, 
but  that  improvemen  would  be  nullified  if 
they  became  unable,  through  large  Imports, 
to  sell  the  oil  they  fou  id  and  produced.  The 
machinery  of  dlscovury  and  development 
quickly  falls  apart  unless  used  ftilly. 

The  program  of  unr(  stricted  Imports  of  ell 
which  has  been  advocated  by  some  is  sup- 
ported by  them  on  tvo  principal  groimds. 
First,  they  say.  we  should  conserve  our  oil 
resources  and  use  those  of  other  nations. 
Second,  we  should  enojurage  trade  with  na- 
tions whose  principal  offering  of  commodi- 
ties In  world  markets  is  petroleum. 

As  to  the  first  pro]>osal.  it  woiild  mean 
merely  the  reservation  not  conservation,  of 
the  reserves  that  have  been  foimd.  The  oil 
resources  of  this  Nation  would  be  frozen  and 
they  would  not  be  inireased.  Men  do  not 
discover  new  fields  an  I  lock  them  up.  We 
would  cease  to  find  t  elds  and  the  undis- 
covered reserves  would  remain  undiscovered. 
The  first  impact  of  large-volume  Imports 
would  fall  upon  the  res€  rves.  whose  dally  yield 
per  well  is  small.  Tie  so-called  stripper 
fields  would  be  the  flist  to  be  abandoned. 
Much  Is  being  done  wit  1  these  fields  through 


secondary  recovery  methods  of  increasing  the 
daily  and  the  ultimate  yield.  The  recover- 
able oil  In  such  fields  Is  estimated  at  four 
to  five  billion  barrels.  Progressively,  through 
natural  decline  of  the  larger-volume  pro- 
ducers, this  class  of  reserves  is  increased. 
Every  field  in  time  becomes  a  stripper  field. 
Three-fourths  of  all  the  oU-produclng  wells 
In  the  United  States  today  are  of  the  stripper 
variety.  These  would  be  the  first  to  go. 
With  them  would  go  the  mainstay  of  hun- 
dreds of  communities. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose  so  great 
a  reserve  of  oil. 

The  stimulus  to  foreign  trade  would  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  loss  at  home. 
The  oil-producing  Industry  is  a  large  em- 
ployer of  men  and  women  of  many  skills  and 
crafts.  Most  of  them  would  not  choose  to 
seek  livelihoods  in  foreign  countries.  The 
oil-producing  Industry  annually  pays  out 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  landovimers  for 
the  privilege  of  present  and  future  explora- 
tion and  development  and  in  the  landowners* 
share  of  the  oil  produced.  This  type  of  farm 
income  could  be  greatly  curtailed  with  a 
large  enough  volume  of  Imports.  The  oll- 
prcducing  industry  is  a  principal  taxpayer  in 
several  States  and  an  important  one  in  many 
more.  Revenue  derived  from  oU  production 
Is  of  great  consequence  In  the  support  of 
many  public  and  endowed  educational  insti- 
tutions in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Great 
public  injury  would  be  done  through  a  pro- 
gram of  unrestricted  Imports  of  petroleum 
without  equalization  of  cost  of  production. 
This  Is  Important  to  millions  of  our  people. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer  It  Is 
fortunate  that  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of 
oil  reserves  in  the  United  States.  Their  loca- 
tion avoids  the  shortages  that  could  occur 
because  of  transportation  difficulties.  Dur- 
ing this  war  the  East  and  the  Northeast — the 
shortage  area,  as  it  has  been  known — suffered 
restrictions  earlier  and  more  severely  than 
those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  substan- 
tial quantities  of  oil  are  prtxluced.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  a  program 
of  substantial  dependence  upon  low-coet  Im- 
ports. As  I  have  said,  the  producing  indus- 
try here  would  be  affected  to  the  extent  that 
search  for  new  fields  would  be  curtailed  and 
perhaps  almost  ended.  The  higher-cost  pro- 
ducing properties  would  be  shut  in  or  aban- 
doned: low  price  Invariably  leads  to  the  sale 
of  equipment  salvaged  from  producing  wells. 
The  supply  of  oil  needed  for  the  inland  refin- 
eries would  speedily  decline. 

Just  a  few  of  the  refining  companies  are 
In  position  to  use  foreign  oil— a  bare  half- 
dozen.  Imports  of  oil  historically  have  not 
been  available  to  any  except  the  companies 
that  produce  the  oil  and  transport  it  to  their 
refineries.  The  oil  production  In  Venezuela, 
for  Instance,  Is  not  offered  to  anyone  who 
would  buy  It.  Venezuela  has  no  domestic 
oil  Indtistry;  It  consists  of  American  and 
British  and  Dutch  companies  who  hold  con- 
cessions, operate  them  and  refine  the  oil  in 
their  plants.  Whatever  oil  other  refiners  in 
this  country  would  get  would  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion and  through  the  kindliness  of  the 
producers  in  foreign  countries.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  effective  way  of  establishing 
monopoly. 

To  show  the  ownership  of  refining  facilities 
In  34  States  of  this  country  as  between  com- 
panies with  foreign  producing  position  and 
those  who  rely  solely  on  domestic  crude  oil. 
I  submit  a  table  which  we  have  compiled 
from  the  latest  published  report  on  refinery 
ownership  and  capacity.  It  should  be  ex- 
plained that  ownership  of  refining  capacity  of 
a  stated  amount  by  a  company  with  foreign 
production  Is  not  a  guaranty  that  all  Its 
requirements  could  be  met  from  foreign  pro- 
duction. Generally,  the  coastal  plants  would 
be  the  ones  which  would  utilize  foreign  oil. 
The  capacity  of  these  is  great  enough  to 
handle  a  volume  of  Imports  that  coijld  wreck 
the  domestic  Industry. 


We  In  the  petroleum  Industry  of  the  United 
States  have  no  fear  of  exhaustion  of  our 
domestic  resources;  our  fear  is  that  we  shall 
not  be  encouraged  to  find  and  develop  them. 
We  believe  that  there  are  great  reserves  yet 
to  be  found.  We  are  greatly  impressed  with 
the  size  of  the  unexplored  areas. 

Numerous  specious  arguments  have  been 
published  in  the  past  2  or  3  years  by  some 
who  would  look  everywhere  except  at  home 
for  oil.  They  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
we  are  on  our  last  gasp  in  the  discovery  of 
oil.  It  would  be  an  undue  use  of  time  on 
this  occasion  to  debate  whether  we  will  ulti- 
mately have  produced  100.000.000.000  bar- 
rels of  petroleum  in  the  United  States  (to 
date  we  have  produced  slightly  more  than 
30.000.000,000  barrels),  as  one  outstanding 
authority  has  predicted,  or  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount.  We  know  that  under  encouraging 
conditions  the  oilmen  keep  on  finding  oil 
and,  historically,  they  have  found  the  most 
when  the  Incentives  were  best.  We  also 
know  that  unless  th  exploratory  effort  be 
exerted,  discoveries  will  not  be  made.  It 
would  be  a  simple  task  to  become  a  "have 
not"  nation  in  respect  to  petroleum  supply. 

Back  of  the  natural  petroleum  we  have  a 
second  line  of  defense.  We  have  enormous 
natural  gas  and  coal  reserves  and  huge  quan- 
tities of  oil  shales.  The  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  authorized  a  Government  program 
to  cost  $30,000,000  to  conduct  research  in 
synthetic  motor  fuels  in  plants  to  be  built 
to  adapt  known  techniques  and  if  possible 
to  improve  on  them.  That  work,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Is  under 
way.  Much  Is  already  known  of  methcxls  of 
producing  gasoline  from  coal  and  oil  shale; 
numerous  foreign  countries  lacking  petro- 
leum supplies  have  relied  in  part  on  such 
resources  for  years.  The  commercial  con- 
version of  natural  gas  to  liquid  products  is 
not  far  off. 

We  have  that  second  line  of  defense 
against  shortage.  Would  it  not  be  national 
folly  to  establish  any  p>olicy  that  would  wreck 
the  first  line — the  discovery  and  production 
of  crude  petroleum? 

Daily  crude-oil  capacity  of  refining  industry 
in  the  United  States 

IPoarre:  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Mar.  31,  1945] 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  say  that  the  Republican 
Congressional  Food  Study  Committee 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  an  effort  to  bring 
relief  to  the  thousands,  even  millions, 
who  have  a  just  complaint  by  reason  of 
the  serious  food  shortages. 

The  subcommittee,  having  under  con- 
sideration the  meat  problem,  have  made 
a    report  to  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
which  is  complete  and  comprehensive.   I 
am  asking  that  it  be  printed  as  an  ex- 
tension of  my  remarks. 
Repttblican  Congressional  Food  Sttjdt  Com- 
mittee Report  to  the  Honorable  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  Republican  Leader,  House 
of  Representatives,  Mat  18.  1945 
a  guaranteed  beef-production   program 
The  Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee  submits  this  rep>ort  based  on  in- 
vestigation  of   beef   production    by   a   sub- 
committee  composed   of  Representatives   J. 
Edgar  Chenoweth,  of  Colorado,   chairman; 
Prank    A.    Barrett,    of    Wyoming,    Clare   E. 
Hoffman,  of  Michigan,  and  Frank  L.  Sund- 
strom,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  committee  finds  that  the  major  bot- 
tleneck to  adequate  beef  production  Is  In 
the  feeding  of  beef  cattle.  It  recommends: 
(1)  Establishment  Immediately  of  an  in- 
centive program  under  which  feeders  of  beef 
cattle  can  operate;  (2)  a  guarantee  that  the 
program  will  be  maintained  during  the  feed- 
ing period;  and  (3)  enactment  of  law  re- 
quiring such  a  guaranteed  program  if  re- 
spotusible  administrative  agencies  do  not 
take  action  voluntarily. 

There  have  been  many  suggestions,  both 
official  and  unofficial,  for  relieving  the  meat 
famine  now  gripping  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  of  these  suggestions  are  good 
and  should  bring  about  long-range  Improve- 
ment, if  adopted.  Among  them,  establish- 
ment of  a  single  head  to  have  full  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating 
to  the  production  and  distribution  of  food 
has  long  been  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  way  to  bring 
about  real  Improvement  In  the  situation  la 
to  increase  the  production  and  weight  of 
good  beef  animals  coming  to  market.  It  Is 
equally  obvious  that  new  regulations  and 
controls  which  do  not  remove  that  bottle- 
neck will  not  add  substantially  to  the  retail 
supply  of  this  country,  and  are  mere  empty 
gestures,  designed  to  make  the  public  think 
something  is  being  done  while  the  officials 
responsible  sit  and  wait  In  hope  that  a  heavy 
crop  of  pigs  this  fall  or  home  production  of 
rabbits  will  relieve  the  situation. 

Evidence  presented  to  this  committee  Indi- 
cates conclusively  that  the  major  bottleneck 
In  our  beef  supply  is  in  the  operation  known 
as  "feeding."  Under  normal  conditions, 
range  cattle  do  not  move  directly  to  slaugh- 
ter. They  are  shipped  east  into  the  com  belt 
and  adjacent  States  and  there  are  fed  grain, 
hay,  and  concentrated  feed  for  several 
months.  During  this  period  the  anlm«a  puts 
on  from  300  to  400  pounds  of  weight.  Sine* 
practically  fuU  growth  has  been  reached  be- 
fore feeding  starts,  this  extra  poimdage  is 
almost  all  edible  meat. 


This  feeding  operation  should  continue  for 
a  period  of  4  to  12  months.  Unless  it  is 
carried  out  for  that  length  of  time,  animals 
arrive  at  the  slaughterhouse  underweight  or 
only  "grass  fat,"  with  a  far  lower  ratio  of 
good  meat  to  bone  and  offal  than  should  be 
the  case.  This  is  the  condition  in  which 
most  of  our  beef  is  now  reaching  the  slaugh- 
terhouses. 

As  long  as  this  condition  continues,  those 
who  depend  on  city  markets  for  their  beef 
may  expect  to  have  limited  supplies,  an  ex- 
cessive proportion  of  ox  tails  and  other  un- 
desirable cuts,  and  generally  Inferior  quality 
In  what  they  are  able  to  buy — for  this  Is  the 
kind  of  meat  unfed  animals  produce. 

Tills  Is  the  situation  that  exists  now  and 
will  continue  to  exist  until  Government  offi- 
cials take  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to 
remove  the  squeeze  on  beef  feeders  that  Is 
limiting  production,  and  permit  cattle  once 
again  to  be  fattened  for  market. 

Plenty  of  feed  for  these  cattle  is  available — 
Is.  Indeed,  going  to  waste  now  in  the  Corn 
Belt  because  it  Is  not  being  fed.  But  before 
this  necessary  operation  can  again  be  re- 
sumed, cattle  feeders  must  be  assured  of  two 
things: 

1.  A  fair  margin  of  profit  for  their  oper- 
ation. 

2.  A  guaranty  that  the  rules  will  not  be 
changed  In  the  middle  of  the  game — a  guar- 
anteed production  program  for  at  least  6 
months. 

Unlike  the  range  operator,  who  has  no 
other  occupation  to  which  he  can  turn — and 
whose  cattle  are  going  to  breed,  calve,  and 
grow  into  feeders  In  spite  of  OPA — cattle 
feeders  do  not  have  to  buy  cattle  and  feed 
them.  They  can  use  their  hay  and  grain 
for  other  purposes.  It  Is  a  purely  voluntary 
operation  and  a  risk  they  will  not  assume 
unless  they  can  anticipate  a  reasonable  profit 
on  their  labor  and  capital. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  past  performance 
or  present  regulations  of  OPA  and  WFA 
to  make  cattle  feeders  belie  .-e  they  can  make 
a  profit  or  even  avoid  a  loss,  on  normal 
feeding  of  cattle  into  good  and  choice  mar- 
ket beef.  Evidence  presented  to  this  com- 
mittee within  the  past  few  days  Indicates 
that  feeders  are  not  now  undertaking  the 
risk  of  normal  feeding  and  have  no  Intention 
of  doing  so  until  tiiey  are  allowed  a  reasonable 
margin  and  guaranteed  that  the  rules  will 
not  be  changed  during  the  feeding  period. 

Under  present  OPA  price  structures  cat- 
tle feeders  are  caught  between  the  lower 
millstone  of  demand  forcing  the  price  of  lean 
cattle  up  to  the  OPA  ceUing,  and  the  top 
millstone  of  being  compelled  to  sell  fat  cattle 
at  that  same  ceiling. 

OPA  officials  do  not  understand,  appar- 
ently, the  fact  that  a  feeder  cannot  make 
a  profit  merely  on  the  added  weight  his  corn, 
wheat,  and  hay  put  onto  the  animal.  The 
cost  of  feed  alone  Is  far  greater  than  the 
market  price  of  the  300  or  400  pounds  of 
added  weight.  Feeders  can  operate  only 
when  their  feeding  Increases  the  value  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  animal  by  Improving  the 
quality,  so  that  they  receive  a  higher  market 
price  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  whole  ani- 
mal than  they  paid. 

Normally,  a  feeder  may  pay  $11  or  $12  per 
hundred  pounds  for  cattle  coming  from  the 
ranges,  feed  them  4  to  6  months,  and  sell 
them  as  choice  or  good  beef  for  $16  or  $16 
per  hundred  pounds.  He  can  make  a  living 
doing  that.  But  he  can't  make  a  living  If 
the  demand  for  all  cattle — even  unfed  cattle — 
forces  the  price  of  the  stock  he  must  buy  up 
to  the  price  of  good  or  choice  beef. 

Under  present  OPA  price  regulations,  thers 
Is  no  distinction  between  poor  cattle  and 
those  which  grade  good  or  choice.  If  a 
packer  wants  to  pay  the  ceUing  for  a  lean 
cow  that  should  be  going  to  the  feed  loU. 
he  can  do  so— and  he  cannot  pay  any  higher 
price  for  a  well-fattened  choice  steer.     ThJ« 
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price  squeeze  miist  be  adjusted  before  feed- 
ers will  again  do  their  accustomed  part  in 
bringing  cattle  to  market. 

But  adjustment  of  price  Is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  a  flat  guaranty  by  OPA  and 
WFA  tbat  the  price  structxire  and  the  rules 
of  operation  will  not  be  changed  to  the 
detriment  of  the  feeder  before  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  turn  out  a  crop.  Cattle  feeding 
Is  a  risky  business  at  best.  Those  engaged  in 
It  have  careftilly  calculated  the  risks  they 
are  taking  from  disease,  market  demands, 
feed  supplies,  and  other  normal  factors. 
They  are  familiar  with  these  risks  and  are 
willing  to  take  them.  But  they  can't  pre- 
dict the  risk  of  an  OPA  theorist  suddenly 
changing  his  ideas  about  how  cattle  should 
be  produced,  or  of  a  new  set  of  economlst.s 
suddenly  getting  the  upper  hand  In  OPA  and 
writing  their  own  notions  Into  the  regiila- 
tions.  Before  cattle  feeders  will  again  go 
into  the  business  of  providing  good  and  choica 
beef  for  our  tables  they  must  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  Government  that  the  rules 
•are  not  going  to  be  changed  In  the  middle 
of  the  game. 

This  policy  of  a  guaranteed  program  has 
been  applied  to  vegetables.  After  conflict- 
tog  and  constantly  changing  OPA  prices  and 
regulations  had  reduced  truck  farming  to 
chaos  and  brought  about  unnecessary  short- 
ages of  several  Important  vegetables.  Con- 
gress wrote  Into  the  law  the  requirement 
that  OPA  mu:;t  announce  Its  minimum  ceil- 
ings on  vegetables  at  least  15  days  before 
planting  time  and  not  reduce  them  beyond 
that  point  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

The  act  by  Congress  forced  OPA  to  per- 
mit stabilization  of  vegetable  prices.  It 
gave  growers  the  assurance  that  they  would 
be  able  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit — and 
our  supply  of  vegetables  has  not  since  then 
been  seriously  threatened. 

But  while  vegetable  growers  can  plant 
their  seeds  with  the  assurance  that  OPA 
will  not  be  permitted  to  reduce  ceilings  below 
a  stated  minimum,  or  otherwise  change  the 
rules  to  their  detriment  before  the  crcp  is 
ready  to  market,  feeders  of  beef  cattle  are 
expected  to  Invest  their  money  in  expensive 
livestock,  buy  vast  quantities  of  feeds  and 
hay.  and  take  all  the  normal  risk  of  their 
business,  without  any  assurance  whatever 
that  the  rules  will  not  be  changed  before 
their  crop  is  ready  lor  market.  It  Just  doesn't 
make  sense. 

Feeders  have  lost  confldenee'to  Govern- 
ment policies — and  with  Just,  cause.  In  the 
late  summer  of  1944.  Jusc  when  they  should 
have  been  buying  their  cattle  for  winter  and 
spring  ieedicg.  there  began  to  be  open  dis- 
cussion in  admlnistraiion  circles  about  es- 
tablishing celling  prices  on  live  cattle.  Stock 
raisers  didn't  like  the  idea  of  ceilings,  but 
asked  that  If  they  were  going  to  be  Imposed, 
action  te  taken  immediately,  so  they  couid 
plan  for  the  future. 

In  spite  of  their  pleas  for  action.  O.  P.  A. 
•nd  the  other  agencies  concerned  delayed  and 
quibbled  among  themselves.  It  was  not  until 
January  29,  1S45.  that  ceilings  were  finally 
eetabliahed.  During  those  5  months  of  delay 
and  administrative  Indecision  cattle  feeders 
had  no  idea  what  kind  of  celings  would  evciir 
tuaily  be  established.  They  were  prudent 
enough  not  to  undertake  long-range  feeding 
under  such  uncertain  conditions,  and  we  aie 
reaping  the  result  today  in  a  growing  scarc- 
ity of  beef  for  civilian  use. 

Since  then  there  have  been  two  other  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  price  structure  and  the 
regulations  governing  production  of  beef — 
one  on  April  1.  1945.  and  another  on  April 
23.  1943.  The  latter  Is  the  much-advertised 
*10-polnt  plan"  to  solve  the  meat  shcfftage, 
that  has  had  no  effect  whatever  on  Increas- 
ing supplies  and  Is  obviously  so  inadequate 
that  it,  too,  must  soon  be  revised  or  sup- 
planted. 

Beef    cattle    feeders    cannot   do    business 
Under  those  conditions.     The  only  sensible 


conclusion  is  that  tliey  must  be  given  an  In- 
ducement to  fatten  tattle,  and  a  guaranteed 
production  program  that  will  be  established 
now  and  continued  tfor  a  period  of  at  least 
six  months. 

Congress  should  nit  be  compelled  to  legis- 
late on  every  detail!  of  OPA  administrative 
policy,  but  unless  that  agency  voluntarily 
establishes  such  a  guaranteed  program  for 
the  beef  production  :  ndxistry.  this  committee 
recommends  amendn  lent  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  to  compel  such  t  policy. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

Rkpttbucan  ( 'ongressionai. 

Food  Study  CoMMmrr, 
By  Thomas  A.  Jimkins, 


Harris  Eixswdrth, 
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Restore  Poland's  Boandaries 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extehd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  tile  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  liliriois  General  Assembly 
urging  the  United  States  to  obtain  a 
guaranty  in  the  p;ace  treaty  that  Po- 
land's boundaries  be  restored  as  they 
originally  existed  tefore  World  War  11: 
House  R«  solution  50 
Whereas  the  first  European  nation  to  resist 
the  Nazi  aggressor  i  nd  attempt  to  defend 
the  freedom  of  their  homeland  was  the  val- 
iant and  courageous  nation  of  Poland;  and 

Whereas  the  war  which  Poland  waged 
against  the  Nazi  ha  J  been  unceasing  and 
occupancy  of  their  country  only  Increased 
the  zeal  of  the  PoUih  patriots  attempting  to 
free  their  homeland;  and 

Whereas  the  remains  of  Warsaw  stand  as 
an  international  menorlal  to  the  courage 
and  dauntlessness  of  its  gallant  defenders; 
and 

Whereas  this  nation  that  has  purchased  her 
freedom  with  the  blcod  of  her  sons,  is  now 
being  liberated;   and 

Whereas  with  her  re  !ourc«?s  gone,  her  people 
exhausted  and  with  (mly  her  fighting  spirit 
remaining  this  courageous  country  Is  now 
being  forced  to  delivir  part  of  her  country 
to  a  former  enemy,  Russia;  and 

Whereas  having  reached  the  limit  of  her 
endurance,  the  great  batlon  of  Poland  Is  no 
longer  able  to  resist  f  jrclbly  this  attempt  lo 
annex  part  of  her  territory;  and 

Whereas  freedom-loring  nations  the  world 
over  should  rally  to  tl  e  cause  of  Poland  and 
effectuate  a  return  to  1  ler  pre-war  txjundaries; 
and 

Wheretw  our  own  <  emocracy  Is  obligated 
to  a:d  Poland  In  her  fl?ht;  and 

Whereas  the  Big  TJree  In  their  last  con- 
ference gave  no  Indlcat  ion  of  restoring  Poland 
to  her  former  boundar  es.  but  tacitly  Implied 
an  agreement  to  pern:  It  Russia  to  absorb  a 
part  of  Poland:  Therelore  bs  it 

Resolved  by  the  Ho\ise  o/  Representatives 
of  the  Siiiy-founh  G^eral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  \*e  do  hereby  memorial- 
ize the  Representative^  in  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  two  United  States  Ssnators.  and 
request  them  to  petition  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  h4ve  him  obtain  a  guar- 
antee in  the  peace  Itreaty  that  Poland's 
boundaries  will  be  re^ored  to  her  as  they 
originally  existed  befote  World  War  U,  and 
be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  preamble  and 
resolution  be  prepared  and  forwarded  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  each  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Illinois  and  to  our  two  United 
States  Senators. 
Adopted  by  the  House,  May  16,  1945. 
Hugh  Grsem, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Frsd  W.  Roxgt, 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives, 


The  Dodecanese  and  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLOSTOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori)  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "The  Dodecanese 
and  San  Francisco,"  written  by  Dr.  N.  G. 
Mavris,  and  published  in  the  New  Leader 
for  April  28,  1945.  I  am  sure  that  the 
subject  is  of  Intense  interest  and  close 
to  the  hearts  of  all  who  appreciate  the 
struggle  for  independence  which  Greece 
has  made  in  this  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  DOECCANXSE  AND  SAN   rRANCISCO 

(By  Dr.  N.  G.  Mavris) 
No  people  has  suffered  more  tragically  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  to 
achieve  collective  security  than  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  the  Dodecanese  Islands.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  no  people  have 
contributed  more  to  the  AUled  cause  during 
the  present  war.  Natives  of  the  Islands  are 
serving  in  the  Greek  and  American  armed 
forces.  In  the  Islands  themselves,  the  popu- 
lation has  suffered  starvation  and  unspeak- 
able cruelty,  and  these  conditions  are  con- 
tinuing under  the  German  occupation.  In 
consideration  of  these  facts,  the  United 
States  Government  officially  recognized  the 
Dodccanesians  as  friends  by  removing  them 
in  1942  from  the  enemy  alien  classification, 
although  their  homeland  was  under  Italian 
domination  at  that  time.  Similarly  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  In  an  offlcial  statement  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  declared  on  October 
18,  1944,  that  the  Dodecanes.ans  "will  not  be 
treated  as  enemies  or  ex-enemies  but  as 
friends." 

Yet,  the  inhabltanta  of  the  Dodecanese 
will  be  without  representation  at  the  San 
Francisco  World  Security  Conference.  Since 
the  capituUtlon  of  Italy,  the  Islands  are  not 
Internationally  recognized  as  belonging  to 
any  state,  and  they  have,  of  course,  no  gov- 
ernment of  their  own.  The  repeated  claim 
of  the  Dodecaneslans  to  be  officially  recog- 
nized as  part  of  their  mother  country.  Greece, 
still  awaits  final  confirmation  by  the  great 
powers.  Consequently,  for  technical  reasons, 
the  Greek  delegates  to  the  Conference  wUl 
not  represent  the  Dodecanesian  people.  whUe. 
even  if  Italian  delegates  were  present  there, 
this  would  afford  no  represenutlon  for  the 
Dodecaneslans. 

Inevitably  it  will  be  asked:  Yfhy  have  the 
Big  Three  passed  over  the  issue  of  the  union 
of  these  islands  with  Greece  which  has  been 
repeatedly  sought  by  their  inhabitants?  The 
official  view  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Government  is  that  "territorial  set- 
tlements cannot  be  made  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation   of    hostilities."      Territorial    settle- 
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ments  and  adjustments  refer,  of  course,  to 
changes  In  pre-war  boundaries. 

The  record  shows,  however,  that  terri- 
torial settlements  and  adjustments  of  prewar 
boundaries  have  been  made  "prior  to  the 
termination  of  hostilities"  In  the  following 
areas:  Ethiopia,  Austria,  Korea,  Formosa, 
Manchuria,  the  Pescadores.  Russo-Flnnish 
border,  northern  Bukovina,  Bessarabia,  Es- 
tonia. Latvia.  Lithuania,  southern  Dobruja, 
northern  Transylvania  (subject  to  confirma- 
tion), Polish-German  and  Russo-PoUsh 
boundaries.  Danzig.  We  might  even  Include 
among  "territorial  adjustments."  the  relin- 
quishing by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  extraterritorial  rights  In  China  In 
1943. 

In  order  to  explain  the  settlement  of  the 
above-mentioned  territorial  questions,  de-- 
spite  the  official  declarations  that  they  ought 
to  be  left  in  abeyance  until  the  termination 
of  hostilities  and  be  considered  at  the  peace 
conference,  Churchill  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  14,  1945,  that  "there 
are.  as  is  known,  cases  which  fall  outside  that 
category."  Likewise.  Stettftilus  recalled  on 
December  18.  1944.  what  his  predecessor,  Cor- 
dell  Hull,  had  said :  That  "this  does  not  mean 
that  certain  questions  may  not  and  should 
not  In  the  meantime  be  settled  by  friendly 
conference  and  agreement,"  to  which  the 
present  S?cretary  of  State  added  that  "if  a 
mutual  agreement  Is  reached  by  the  United 
Nations  directly  concerned,  the  [United 
States)  Government  would  have  no  objec- 
tion    •     •     •" 

It  Is,  therefore,  quite  dlfflcxUt  to  tmder- 
stand  why  no  settlement  of  the  Dodecanese 
question  has  been  effected,  when  so  many 
decisions  have  been  reached  upon  territorial 
and  controversial  Issues.  The  Dodecanese 
question  Is  not  a  territorial  one;  It  Is  a 
lef  al  issue.  One  receives  the  Impression  that 
the  Big  Three  consider  it  a  political  matter, 
and  that  they  have  avoided  making  a  clear 
statement  for  fear  that  this  would  consti- 
tute a  commitment.  No  such  fear  can  be 
entertained,  however.  The  commitment  al- 
ready exists,  and  awaits  only  fulfillment. 
There  Is  no  room  for  debate  or  discussion. 
The  decision  was  reached  25  years  ago  by 
the  Allies.  Including  the  United  States.  The 
fact  that  Italy  has  violated  existing  agree- 
ments, and  has  upon  various  pretexts  re- 
mained In  the  Islands,  does  not  alter  their 
legal  status.  Rather  It  calls  more  urgently 
for  speedy  fulfillment  of  this  long-delayed 
obligation. 

Furthermore,  on  February  23.  1924.  Great 
Britain  officially  declared  through  her  Prime 
Minister  that  the  continued  severance  of  the 
Dodecanese  people  from  Greece  "Is  hardly 
conducive  to  that  general  tranquillity  which 
H.  M.  Government  have  so  much  at  heart." 
On  May  17,  1920.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  unanimous  vote  of  their 
Senate,  affirmed  that  the  Dodecanese  must 
be  awarded  to  Greece. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Dodecanese  question 
Is  not  a  political  or  otherwise  controversial 
one  awaiting  a  "decision."  The  Issue  Is 
purely  legal.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  how- 
ever, let  us  consider  It  a  political  question. 
Even  if  this  were  the  case,  settlement  would 
In  no  wav  threaten  the  relations  among  the 
United  Nations.  The  case  Is  entirely  unique, 
for  no  country  claims  these  Islands  except 
Greece.  There  Is  no  counterclalmant,  and 
no  dispute,  local  or  international,  as  to  their 
ownership. 

Even  those  who  might  have  had  objec- 
tions, now  officially  agree  to  the  union  of 
the  Dodecanese  with  Greece.  Moreover,  the 
Inhabitants  have  repeatedly  asked  for  and 
demanded  this  union.  Italy  has  already  sur- 
rendered the  Islands  to  the  Allies,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Armistice  of  September 
8,  1943,  and  she  raises  no  objection  to  the 
union  of  the  Dodecanese  with  Greece.  Tur- 
key has  twice.  In  international  treaties,  re- 
nounced her  "rights  and  titles"  on  the  Dodec- 


anese and  recently  she  has  declared  that 
she  wishes  to  see  them  become  part  of  Greece. 

For  what  reason,  then,  is  this  one  ques- 
tion subjected  to  some  sort  of  taboo?  Jus- 
tice, International  law.  and  the  seemingly 
forgotten  Atlantic  Charter  demand  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Dodecanese  question.  Such 
a  settlement  would  also  demonstrate  to  all 
small  nations  that  the  declarations  of  their 
great  allies  are  not  Idle  phrases  uttered  for 
the  sake  of  expediency. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Great  Powers  may 
Immediately  declare  that  the  Dodecanese  are 
to  be  assigned  to  Greece.  Tlien  the  Dodec- 
anesian people  will  not  be  absent  from  the 
San  Francisco  Conference.  Then  It  will  be 
clear  that  the  great  members  of  the  United 
Nations  have  the  same  regard  for  all.  whether 
they  deal  with  a  mighty  nation  of  150,000,000 
persons,  or  with  a  small  and  weak  group 
of  only  150,000  souls — for  this  Is  about  the 
total  number  of  Dodecaneslans  throughout 
the  world. 


Warning  on  War  Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  well- 
timed  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch: 

WARNING     ON     WAR     C31IMINALS 

"We  again  proclaim  our  determination  that 
none  who  participated  In  these  acts  of  sav- 
agery shall  go  unpunished.  The  United  Na- 
tions •  •  •  will  pursue  the  guilty  and 
deliver  them  up  in  order  that  Justice  be 
done.  That  warning  applies  not  only  to  the 
leaders  but  also  to  their  functionaries 
and  subordinates."  (President  Roosevelt, 
March  24,  1944.) 

A  properly  stern  set  of  principles  for  the 
control  and  disciplining  of  Germany  has  been 
laid  down  by  Maj.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay  and 
other  high  officers  of  General  Elsenhower's 
staff  to  whom  this  vital  duty  has  been  en- 
trusted. 

There  will  be  a  long,  strict  mlUUry  oc- 
cupation, these  officers  declare.  All  that  Is 
left  of  Germany's  war-making  potential  will 
be  smashed.  So  will  all  vestiges  of  nazism. 
And  the  control  group  will  "see  that  all  war 
criminals  are  caught  and  punished." 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  American  people, 
like  those  of  all  other  allied  countries,  wanted 
to  hear  and  expect  to  see  accomplished. 
Uncompromising  treatment  of  the  war  crim- 
inals and  drastic  control  of  Germany  for 
whatever  time  is  required  to  make  sure  she 
can  never  plunge  the  world  Into  bloodshed 
again — these  are  fundamental  war  alms  In 
the  view  of  the  masses. 

The  policy  statement  is  fine,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  comes  a  disturbing  dispatch 
from  Daniel  de  Luce,  a  correspondent  with 
American  occupation  forces  on  the  Rhine. 
Legal  technicalities  are  binding  the  -hands 
of  Army  men  In  their  roundup  of  war  crim- 
inals, he  reports.  Arrests  so  far  are  con- 
fined to  the  higher  Nazi  levels,  while  equally 
guilty  men  of  lesser  rank  are  exempt  and. 
In  the  words  of  an  American  lieutenant, 
"their  neighbors  are  convinced  that  the 
Allied  authorities  are  suckers." 

Here  la  an  Immediate  job  of  issuing  em- 
phatic orders  and  cutting  red  tape  for  Gen- 
eral Clay  and  his  associates.  It  is  important 
to  catch  and  punish  the  big  shots,  of  course. 


but  the  value  of  that  example  in  the  Ger- 
man people  will  be  lost  if  the  village  and 
block  leaders,  the  Nazis  they  know  best,  are 
not  even  investigated. 

The  Nazis  are  known  to  have  high  hopes 
In  the  alleged  soft-heartedness  and  soft- 
headedness  of  Americans.  They  saw  our 
dealings  with  Darlan  and  Giraud  In  north 
Africa,  with  Badogllo  and  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  confidently  expect  the  same  forgiving, 
compromising  course  In  Germany.  Past  mis- 
takes make  a  vigorous  policy  now  more  than 
Imperative. 

Mr.  De  Luce  quotes  an  Army  officer  as  say- 
ing that  swift  action  is  taken  on  crimes 
against  American  prisoners,  while  delays 
come  up  If  the  crimes  are  against  foreign 
workers.  Russia  already  Is  suspicious  of 
American  Intentions  and  methods.  Such 
discrimination  against  Russian  and  other 
victims  Is  a  sure  way  to  cause  a  dangerous 
situation,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  faith  it 
will  create  on  the  part  of  the  liberated 
peoples  in  general. 

The  De  Luce  dispatch  Is  a  valuable  report, 
even  though  It  may  deal  only  with  awkward 
early  moves  that  will  be  replaced  by  swift 
and  efficient  action.  The  point  Is  that  a 
complete  program  for  far-reaching  arrests 
and  early  trials  should  have  been  ready  long 
before  our  troops   took  enemy  territory. 

The  reported  episodes  are  a  powerful  warn- 
ing against  letting  Army  red  tape  Interfere 
with  the  doing  of  Justice.  General  Clay 
Is  noted  as  a  man  of  decisive  and  determined 
character.  The  people  can  have  faith  that 
the  proper  steps  will  be  taken,  now  that  he 
is  on  the  job  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
uncompromising  Eisenhower. 


Lt.  William  Dow  Marldn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Dow  Markin.  of  my  home  city  of 
Ironton,  Ohio,  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try on  December  20,  1944.  under  circum- 
stances that  won  for  him  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross. 

I  am  glad  to  add  my  testimony  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  worth  and  character  and 
sacrifice  of  this  very  splendid  young  man. 
He  comes  from  one  of  the  best  families 
in  my  home  city,  where  his  ancestors  on 
both  sides  of  his  family  have  been  m.ost 
estimable  people  and  have  stood  for  the 
best  in  the  community. 

Lieutenant  Markin  was  a  graduate  of 
Virginia  Military  Institute  and  was 
serving  as  an  artillery  oflBcer. 

The  citation  accompanying  the  award 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  carries 
the  following: 

When  an  enemy  mechanized  attack  threat- 
ened to  overrun  friendly  positions.  Lieuten- 
ant Markin  left  the  safety  of  his  foxhole 
and  mov^  alone  through  Intense  hostile 
fire  to  an  exposed  "position  In  which  he  re- 
mained for  over  3  hours  directing  effective 
artillery  fire.  A  short  while  later,  when  an 
enemy  self-propelled  gun  broke  through  de- 
fensive fire  to  friendly  lines.  Lieutenant 
Markin  personally  led  two  volunteers  In  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  weapon.  In  the  action 
that  followed.  Lieutenant  Markin  was 
wounded  but  immoblllaed  the  enemy  vehicle. 
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While  he  was  being  treated  for  his  wovmds  h« 
was  again  hit  by  enemy  fire  and  tdiled. 

This  heroic  young  man  left  a  wife  and 
one  son,  whcse  sorrow  is  assuaged  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  their  husband 
and  father  died  as  a  hero. 


Reciprocal  Trade  A^eements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WB5T   VIKCINU 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  create  jobs,  I 
submit  the  following  telegrams  from 
West  Virginia  labor  unions: 

Strongly  protest  the  enactment  of  Hotise 
bill  2652.  We  ;ire  gla«s  cutters  and  mold 
makers,  producing  hand-made  glassware,  and 
we  look  to  ycu  to  protect  our  Jobs. 

CUBTta  E.  SOXTTH. 

President.  Local  Union  No.  59,  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glassjcorkers  Union. 

Vigorously  protest  against  the  enactment 
of  House  bill  2852.  We  are  hand  crafts- 
men and  cannot  compete  with  the  sweatshops 
of  Europe  without  adequate  tariff  protection. 
This  we  know  from  past  experience  before  the 
present  war  broke  out.  We  expect  ycu  to 
protect  our  interests. 

Lawxxnck  p.  LmcAN. 
President,  Local  Union  No.  10.  Amer- 
ican Flint  Glassworkers  Union. 

Strongly  opposed  to  bill  2652.  Please  help 
defeat   measure. 

Wkst  VntciNu  Glass  Specialty  Co., 

Weston.  W.  Va. 

Wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  enact- 
ment  of   House    bin    2652.     We   have   sup- 
ported all  the  war  activiiles  and  given  gener- 
ously of  our  earnings  to  help  finance  the  war. 
We  know  from  past  experience  that  we  can- 
not compete  with  European   labor   and   we 
want  to  still  have  our  jobs  when  the  war  Js 
over.    We  look  to  you  to  protect  these  jobs. 
Hamt  W.  Wilson, 
President,     Local     Union     No.     507, 
American  Flint  Glassworkers  Un- 
ion. Moundstille,  W.  Va. 

These  telegrams  are  from  labor  men, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  you 
please,  appealing  to  this  Congress  to  de- 
feat House  bill  2652  and  protect  their 
Jobs  from  cheap  foreign  labor.  If  you 
are  Interested  enough  to  investigate,  you 
will  find  that  our  exports  have  decreased 
under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 


An  Anti-MVA  Slash  Fand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cv 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISEOURI 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBS 

Monday,  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«B,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 


the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  May  15, 
1945: 
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The  Germin  Sarrecder 


EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEOR^  P.  MILLER 

OF   CA)^ORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OFJ  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  it  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  8  |the  Alameda  Times- 
Star,  one  of  the  mott  progressive  papers 
in  the  West,  publisl^  a  front  page  edi- 
torial pertaining  t6  the  surrender  of 
Germany.  I 

Tliat  this  editoria 
of    the    Members    if 


may  be  read  by  all 
Congress,    under 


unanimous  consent,  I  insert  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricord: 

(By  Everett  Johannes) 

The  document  of  unconditional  surrender 
has  been  signed  by  the  Germans.  The  war 
in  Europe  Is  officially  at  an  end.  And  yet. 
what  sort  of  a  victory  have  the  Allies  actu- 
ally won? 

The  Germans  have  not  acknowledged  that 
they  were  wrong.  They  have  not  admitted 
that  Hitler's  ruthless  designs  on  the  world 
and  the  virtual  enslavement  by  Germany  of 
the  nations  In  Europe  were  sins.  The  Ger- 
mans have  surrendered  their  arms  but  they 
have  not  yet  surrendered  their  pig-headed, 
murderous  dream  of  world  conquest.  The 
"Superman"  myth  has  not  been  exploded  in 
_  their  minds. 

There  can  be  no  peace  until  the  people  of 
Germany  are  brought  to  realize  that  they 
are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  all  the  other 
peoples  In  the  world.  There  can  be  no  peace 
xintll  the  people  of  Germany  forsake  their 
arrogance  and  their  narrow,  ferocious  deter- 
mination that  in  time  to  come  the  entire 
world  must  bow  to  them.  The  German  lust 
for  domination  mtist  be  stamped  cut  be- 
fore any  peace  can  be  maintained. 

The  German  Nation,  now  thoroughly 
whipped  on  the  field  of  battle,  now  brought 
to  Its  knees  by  the  gigantic  might  of  the 
Allied  Nations,  has  not  yet  been  cotirageous 
enough,  or  honest  enough,  to  own  up  to  Its 
black  deeds. 

What  do  the  Germans  say  about  the  hor- 
rors of  the  Nazi  prison  camps?  Can  they 
deny  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
German  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls 
reveled  in  the  victories  which  were  theirs 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war?  Can  they  deny 
that  they  willingly  and  In  blind  ol>edience 
to  the  most  arrogant  and  despised  leader  of 
modem  times  tortured  the  bodies  and  the 
minds  of  millions  of  Innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  In  fellow  nations  which  the 
German  machine  raped,  pillage,  and  subjected 
to  slavery? 

The  German  people.  In  their  defeat,  only 
ask  for  generosity.  The  German  official  who 
signed  the  papers  of  unconditional  surrender 
proclaimed  that  the  "German  people  both 
have  achieved  and  suffered  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world." 

What  have  they  achieved?  Do  they  call 
their  barbarous  torture  of  Jews  and  Poles 
and  Russians  achievements?  Do  they  call 
their  degenerate  years  under  Hitler  achieve- 
ments? Do  they  regard  the  war  they  heaped 
upon  the  world  an  achievement? 

The  German  people  have  proven  them- 
selves to  be  the  black  sheep  of  the  world 
family. 

How  generous  were  they  to  their  fellow- 
men  when  the  German  war  machine  romped 
violently  and  notoriously  through  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe?  L«t  the  Allied  soldiers  who 
have  lost  arms  and  legs  and  eyes  In  the  battle 
against  the  Nazis  sit  at  the  peace  table.  Let 
the  Jews  who  have  been  herded  Into  ghettos 
and  forced  to  undergo  vUe  punishments  sit 
at  the  peace  table.  Let  the  Poles  and  the 
Czechs  and  the  Frenchmen  and  all  the  others 
Who  have  suffered  In  Nazi  slave-labor  bands 
and  prison  camps,  sit  at  the  pc?ace  table 
Theyll  deal  out  the  proper  sort  of  generosity 
to  the  guilty  Germans. 

The  Germans  have  not  forsaken  desires  for 
world  conquest.  The  German  nation  should 
be  broken  up  once  and  for  all.  Germany 
should  be  divided  up  among  the  smaller 
European  nations. 

Germany  has  brought  grief  to  the  peace- 
loving  nations  for  hundreds  of  years  By 
wiping  out  Germany  as  a  nation,  the  world 
will  rid  Itself  of  a  ruthless  enemy. 

While  this  editorial  is  attributed  to  the 
very  competent  Everett  Johannes,  the 
pertinent  thought  and  pungent  wording 
is  characteristic  of  the  publisher  and 
owner,  Abraham  Kofman. 


Administration  of  Veterans'  Af  airs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  HISSOT7RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiPRliSENTATrVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  follow.jig  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  on  Sunday,  May 
20,  on  the  Blue  Network  program: 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Gomcalttee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  but  let  It  be  defi- 
nitely understood  that  I  am  expressing  my 
own  opinion  as  a  Representat.ve  in  Congress 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  commit- 
tee. 

My  first  Interest  and  concern  as  one  of  the 
21  members  of  this  Important  committee  Is 
to  do  my  very  test  to  assist  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  seeing  thAt  our  ex-serv- 
ice men  and  women  receive  thi;  consldwatlon 
that  they  so  rightfully  deserve  and  which  we 
as  a  grateful  Nation  so  earnestly  desire  that 
they  shall  have  and  Intend  that  they  shall 
receive. 

Serious  charges  have  been  made  against  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  charges 
have  prompted  the  Congress  to  authorize  an 
Investigation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  Investigation,  now  under  way, 
should  be  thorough  and  cool  and  deliberate. 

If  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
and  Is  now  being  poorly  mf.naged,  if  the 
veterans'  hospitals  are  understaffed  and 
practicing  Inferior-grade  medicine,  and  If  our 
ex-servicemen  have  been  and  are  now  being 
neglected,  certainly  w©  should  find  out  why 
such  conditions  exist  and  take  immediate 
and  positive  steps  to  correct  this  situation. 
If  the  charges  are  based  on  rumor  and  are 
overdrawn,  then  certainly  this  fact  should  be 
generally  known. 

I  am  neither  acctislng  nor  defending  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  What  has  been 
done  for  the  veterans  should  be  Judged  on  Its 
merit  alone.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
should  demand  the  optimum  tervice  for  the 
millions  of  dollars  which  we  so  willingly  spent 
for  veterans  care. 

To  you  who  are  personally  concerned  In 
this  problem  because  you  or  your  relatives 
are  directly  Involved  may  I  say  this;  even 
tliough  cases  of  neglect  may  \>'.  pointed  out. 
Just  remember  that  there  are  thousands  of 
loyal,  efficient,  capable,  and  sympathetic  peo- 
ple In  the  Veterans'  Administration  who 
are  daily  serving  you  and  your  people. 

It  is  my  wish  and  I  believe  that  this  in- 
vestigation will  be  carried  out  with  fairness 
to  all.  Thefacts  will  be  made  known.  On  the 
basis  of  facts  the  American  people  wUl  pass 
Judgment.  We  will  accept  nothing  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  except  the  best 
service  which  a  thankful  Nation  can  give  to 
those  who  have  given  so  much  for  us. 


I  Am  an  American  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI2JTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  the  Washingtcm  Post  had 
an  eoitorial  on  I  Am  an  Are.erican  Day. 
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It  contained  some  very  Important  per- 
tinent observations  and  suggestions.  I 
quote  from  that  editorial: 

It  was  a  happy  Inspiration  that  led  Con- 
fess in  1940  to  proclaim  the  third  Sunday 
of  May  of  each  year  as  I  am  an  American 
Day.  The  occasion  affords  speclitl  recogni- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  nattir&llzed  or 
have  attained  their  majority  during  the  past 
year  and  have  thus  come  inio  the  privileges 
and  obligations  of  citizenship.  The  American 
stream  Is  fed  by  a  multlude  of  springs.  Some 
are  of  such  ancient  American  origin  as 
rightly  to  be  deemed  indigenous — the  herit- 
age of  the  Mayflower,  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
Jamestown.  Others  become  Americans  by 
adoption.  They  are  the  men  and  women 
who  seek,  as  so  many  generations  of  Eu- 
ropeans have  sought,  the  freedom  and  op- 
porttinity  they  cannot  find  at  home. 

The  war  has  shown — the  casualty  lists  are 
an  eloquent  reminder  of  this  fact — that 
these  new  citizens  and  their  children  have 
contributed  and  are  contributing  their  fviU 
share  to  the  defense  of  the  Nation.  •  •  • 
Since  I  Am  an  American  Day  is  a  reminder  to 
the  new  citizens  of  their  newly  acquired 
status  and  what  It  means.  It  should  also  be 
a  reminder  to  the  rest  of  us  not  to  take  lightly 
those  same  duties  we  share  and  privileges  we 
enjoy.  The  day  may  well  bring  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  faith  by  all  Americana  In  their  com- 
mon way  of  life. 

It  was  5  years  ago  that  this  I  Am  an 
American  Day  movement  was  initiated 
at  Hollywood.  I  had  the  honor  to  par- 
ticipate In  that  Initiation,  and  to  deliver 
an  address,  which  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  asking  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service 
to  the  public  interest. 

"I  AM  AK  AMERICAN  DAT" 

(Address   of   Hon.   Hatton   W.   Sumnehs.   of 
Texas,  at  Hollywood,  May  19,  1940) 

Citizens  of  America,  newly  come  to  that 
privilege  and  to  that  responsibility,  we  wel- 
come you  and  declare  with  you  In  the  spirit 
of  dedication  and  high  unyielding  purpose, 
"I  am  an  American." 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  democracy,  the 
serious,  solemn,  sacred  obligation  and  the 
all-but-dlvlne  privilege  of  American  citizen- 
ship must  come  soon  within  the  conscious 
realization  of  our  people.  You  come  to  gov- 
ernmental responslbiUty  with  many  in- 
herited domestic  difficulties  In  what  may 
prove  to  be  for  the  whole  world  the  most 
tragic  epoch  of  the  ages.  Things  long  estab- 
lished are  being  shaken  to  their  foundations. 
The  din  of  battle,  the  cry  of  the  vanquished, 
the  crash  of  democracies  greet  you  today  as 
you  come  to  the  threshold  of  governmental 
responsibility.  Upon  you  as  Americana,  not 
upon  agents  of  government,  depend  the 
mightiest  Issues  of  history. 

You  have  a  great  opportunity.  You  are 
called  to  responslbiUty.  chaUenged  by  a  re- 
sponsibility greater  than  that  which  in  a 
thousand  years  has  come  to  test  the  fiber  and 
make  it  possible  for  a  generation,  your  gen- 
eration, to  tower  above  all  its  fellows  as  they 
pass  again  In  review  before  the  historian,  who 
mtist  now  rewrite  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  use  no  figures  of  speech.  I  declare  the 
solemn,  challenging  truth  that  either  you 
will  be  the  greatest  generation  that  has  lived 
on  this  earth  in  a  thousand  years,  demonstra- 
ting yotir  greatness  by  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment which  in  that  time  has  adorned  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  or  you  wlU  by  your  faUure 
to  measure  up  to  the  challenge  of  your  dif- 
ficulties go  down  in  defeat,  carrying  with  you 
the  wreckage  of  what  will  probably  for  a  long 
time  be  the  last  of  the  remaining  great  pop- 
ular governments  of  the  earth.  Will  you  do 
that?  The  answer  Is.  "I  am  an  American." 
The  battle  cry  Is,  "I  am  an  American."    But 


the  answer  is  not  in  the  waving  of  flags,  the 
saluting  of  flags,  the  singing  of  anthems,  the 
reciting  of  creeds. 

They  have  their  place,  but  they  warn  us 
of  the  danger  of  our  patriotism  becoming 
ritualistic.  Patriotism  without  works,  like 
faith  without  works,  is  dead.  It  is  good  to 
honor  those  who  have  served  their  country 
weU.  but  we  bonckr  them  best  not  by  worship- 
ing at  their  shrines  but  by  emulating  their 
example  with  a  patrloUi>m  of  fiesh  and  blood, 
willing  to  work  at  governing,  willing  to  sac- 
rifice, to  sxiffer  that  the  things  In  government 
for  which  they  sacrificed  and  suffered  may 
live.  It  does  not  matter  how  often  we  salute 
the  flag  and  sing  the  national  anthem. 
Whenever  the  governmental  capacity  of  a 
people  operating  a  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment becomes  less  and  remains  less  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  than  their  govern- 
mental difficulties,  the  form  of  their  gov- 
ernment must  change. 

This  is  a  challenging  thought,  a  challeng- 
ing fact.  May  I  give  you  my  conclusion 
based  on  the  facts  which  I  have  got  as  near 
their  sources  as  it  has  l>een  possible  for  me 
to  approach?  Except  by  conquest,  no  people 
privileged  to  govern  themselvea  ever  lost  that 
privilege  untU  they  h-id  first  lost  their  ca- 
pacity for  self-government.  No  people  who 
failed  to  use  their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment were  ever  able  to  retain  It.  No  people 
who  had  lost  their  capacity  to  govern  them- 
selves were  ever  able  to  remain  free.  I  am 
using  no  Idle  words;  I  am  declaring  the 
solemn  warning  truths  of  history,  that  when 
any  people  t>ecome  so  Inefficient  govern- 
mentally  in  proportion  to  their  goverrunental 
difficulties  that  they  cannot  do  the  business 
of  government,  government  of  necessity 
turns  from  them  and  lays  its  hand  on  a 
Mussolini  or  a  Hitler  to  do  its  work. 

Governments  are  no  more  accidents  than 
worlds  and  trees  and  human  beings  are  acci- 
dents. The  fact  that  there  shall  be  govern- 
ment is  fixed  by  nature  in  human  necessity. 
Human  beings  have  a  choice,  but  the  only 
choice  they  have  is  which  of  two  great  sys- 
tems of  government  they  wIU  have.  It  is 
either  some  form  of  totalitarian  government 
functioning  from  the  top  downward,  or  a 
government  by  the  people  which  by  its  na- 
ture functions  from  the  people  upward.  One 
is  directed  by  men  who  believe  that  might  is 
right;  the  other  is  guided  by  principles  which 
are  fixed  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

Human  wisdom  unaided  Is  not  wise  enough 
to  operate  such  a  system  of  government. 
Confused  and  muddled  by  the  false  belief 
that  men,  some  hu^an  beings  In  convention, 
in  a  creative  sense  gave  to  us  our  system  of 
government,  we  have  been  Icwklng  to  no 
higher  authority  than  human  wisdom  to 
guide  us  in  Its  operation. 

Elach  of  the  basic  provisions  of  our  Con- 
stitution originated  out  of  necessity,  and 
was  tested  by  the  experience  of  a  people 
peculiarly  gifted  with  the  genius  of  self- 
governmsnt  long  before  our  constitutional 
conventions  undertook  the  task  of  oxir  writ- 
ten constitutional  constructions.  If  we  are 
to  emerge  from  the  difficulties  that  now  en- 
danger us.  we  must  rid  our  minds  of  the 
silly,  historically  Incorrect,  humanly  impos- 
sible mythological  tales  about  some  super- 
men having  created  for  us  our  Constitution 
and  system  of  government;  and,  instead  of 
such  tales,  which  have  crowded  out  the  truth, 
and  which  are  as  impossible  of  hiiman  ac- 
complishment as  the  tales  of  the  Grecian 
gods,  we  must  reallae  the  truth  about  our 
Constitution. 

The  constitution  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment comes  from  the  same  sc.urce  that  the 
constitution  of  your  phi^sical  body  comes 
from,  the  same  source  that  a  tree  comes 
from.  No  political  philosopher  or  constitu- 
tional convention  In  a  creative  sense  ever 
fashioned  the  constitution  of  a  living  gov- 
ernment. Constitutions  of  popular  govern- 
ments are  living  things;  they  must  be  rooted 
in  the  governmental  concepts  of  a  peopl* 
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whose  governmental  capacity  is  able  to  sus- 
tain them,  or  they  wither  and  die  as  a  plant 
withers  and  dies  rooted  In  a  soil  which  does 
not  sustain  it. 

We  live  in  a  universe  of  natural  law  gov- 
erning everything  from  the  smallest  atom 
to  the  greatest  systems  of  worlds.  In  this 
universe  of  law  there  is  a  live  God,  a  great 
Intelligence,  a  great  power.  I  say  in  all 
reverence  He  is  the  Big  Boss.  We  may  be 
His  copartners,  if  we  will,  but  we  must  work 
In  obedience  to  His  law.  Only  in  the  field 
of  government  do  human  beings  now  ignore 
this  fact,  and  in  the  field  of  government  is 
the  one  outstanding  failure  of  this  age. 

We  have  the  choice  aided  by  the  guidance 
of  great  principles  which  govern  govern- 
ments, of  governing  ourselves  or  being  driven 
by  the  lash  of  oppression  to  the  discharge 
of  a  neglected  duty.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental law  I  would  Impress.  People  learn 
to  govern  by  governing.  They  retain  the 
ability  to  govern  by  using  it.  They  lose  the 
ability  to  govern  by  not  using  it.  They 
acquire  the  greater  ability  to  meet  the  greater 
problems  of  tomorrow  only  by  using  the 
ability  today  pooseaesed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  today. 

The  difflculties  of  popular  government,  like 
all  other  difficulties,  have  been  provided  for 
the  development  of  i»ople.  Nature  has  no 
disposition  to  avoid  ditflculties  for  people. 
It  creates  them.  The  development  of  people 
Is  the  central  objective  of  Nature.  Difficul- 
ties are  the  gymnastic  paraphernalia  pro- 
vided for  that  development.  We  know  by 
our  own  experience  and  observation  that 
no  Individual  was  ever  greater  than  his 
difficulties.  No  victory  was  ever  greater  than 
the  battle  fought  to  win  it.  The  greatest 
epochs  of  the  world  are  those  in  which 
peoples  with  a  purpose  which  wotild  not 
yield,  with  a  courage  which  sustained,  fought 
their  way  through  the  greatest  difficulties  of 
time.  The  history  of  the  world  is  but  a 
record  of  difficulties  overcome.  Being  on 
top  of  the  hill  is  not  important  in  tha 
scheme  of  Nature.  Had  it  been  so.  we  would 
have  all  been  created  on  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Climbing  the  hill  and  gaining  the 
strength  from  the  climbing  is  what  is  Im- 
portant, instead  of  sitting  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  because  it  is  steep  and 
rugged  and  letting  the  muscles  grow  flabby. 
It  U  a  law.  a  universal  law.  and  therein  lies 
the  philosophy  of  self-government. 

Progress  is  slow.  Progress  is  uphill.  Prog- 
ress is  difficult.  Progress  is  the  road  of  strug- 
gle and  of  strength;  along  that  road  lies  the 
thrill  of  victory,  the  fitness  to  live.  We  are 
getting  soft  in  America.  We  want  the  easy 
way.  the  fast  way.  But  the  easy  way.  the  fast 
way.  Is  the  road  downhill.  It  is  the  road 
of  retreat.  It  may  be  alluring,  but  it  is  the 
lure  of  death.  Study  your  own  life.  Ex- 
amine history. 

When  some  difficulty  comes  to  our  com- 
munities, to  the  smaller  units  of  government, 
to  our  States,  which  function  largely  through 
smaller  units,  where  the  people  choose  their 
chief  officers  and  have   the  opportunity   to 
control,  where  the  individual's  voice  may  b« 
heard  and  his  Influence  felt — instead  of  grap- 
pling with  that  difficulty  and  addmg  thereby 
t     our  governmental  capacity  by  the  use  of 
the  capacity  which  we  possess,  we  cry  out  for 
a  supergovernment  to  come  in  and  do  the  Job 
for  us.     As  a  result  we  not  only  fall  to  receive 
the  increased  capacity  to  govern  which  nature 
gives  aj  a  reward  to  those  whose  use   the 
capacity  already  possessed   but  we   lose  ca- 
parity.     Nature  takes  from  us  the  capacity 
which  we  fall  to  use.     It  is  the  law  of  lire. 
Let  the  greatest  athlete  go  to  bed  and  cease 
to  use  his  muscles:  the  strength  in  his  mus- 
cles will  not  remain.     Let  any  self-governing 
people  shift  their  governmental  responsibili- 
ties sway  from  themselves  and,  in  proportion 
U  they  do.  the  strength  to  govern  departs. 

Basically  considered,  from  the  disregard  of 
these  fundamental  facts.  greAt  laws  of  nature 
wtktGli  goTern.  not  only  In  government  but 
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EXTENSION  pF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEoi  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENK  STLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rema  -ks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John 
CDonnell,  from  thej 
Herald: 

CAPITOi 
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The  OWI  big  shot  is,  and  will  be,  foreign- 
born  George  E.  Taylor,  who  never  applied  for 
American  citizenship  until  he  got  on  the 
OWI  pay  roll  long  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  disclosure  of  Taylor's  foreign  birth  and 
connections  ties  in  with  the  revelation  of  a 
few  days  ago  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Walter 
Trohan.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  OWI 'a 
psychological  twin,  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services,  is  dominated  and  directed  in  the 
Far  East  by  Lt.  Col.  Lynn  M.  Coffey,  of  the 
British  Army,  technically  "on  loan"  to  MaJ 
Gen.  William  J.  "Wild  Bill"  Donovan,  Chief 
of  OSS. 

The  foreign-born  Taylor,  a  self-proclaimed 
"expert"  on  the  Pacific  situation,  came  to 
OWI  from  a  professor's  chair  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  at  Seattle,  where  he 
lectured  on  Life,  Literatuie,  and  Politics  of 
Pacific  Asia. 

This  was  the  Job  formerly  held  by  Upton 
Close,  radio  commentator  and  writer.  Tay- 
lor, in  fact,  succeeded  Close  to  the  lecture 
chair.  Now.  here  is  Mr.  Close's  report  on  OWI 
Deputy   Taylor,    whom   he    knew    well: 

"All  knew  that  he  was  of  foreign  birth. 
Previously  to  Pearl  Harbor  he  had  argued 
favorably  to  Japan  in  the  case  of  Japan's 
seizure  of  Manchuria. 

"When  Taylor  left  his  professorship  to  be- 
come associated  with  the  New  Deal  crowd 
determining  policy  in  the  Pacific,  I  and 
others  naturally  assumed  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  he  had  become  an  American 
citizen.  •  •  •  The  OWI  is.  of  course, 
ostensibly  a  United  States,  not  a  British 
agency.  No  American  citizen  could  hold  a 
similar  position  with  the  British  Ministry  of 
Information. 

"Imagine  then  my  shock  to  learn  that 
Professor  Taylor,  although  drawing  warrants 
from  the  State  of  Washington  for  years  as  a 
State  employee,  had  never  applied  for  United 
States  citizenship  until  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  after  he  had  become  an  official  of  the 
Government. 

"I  learn  from  the  Seattle  office  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  that  he  wrote  there  applying  for 
citizenship  January  27.  1942.  Not  until  April 
22.  1943.  were  the  depositions  of  his  witnesses 
taken — that  was  at  Alexandria.  Va.,  Taylor 
being  with  the  Government  in  Washington." 

The  interesting  Mr.  Taylor,  while  holding 
down  the  Juicy  post  of  OWI  deputy  director. 
Pacific  and  Far  East  area,  found  time  to 
turn  his  hand  to  belles  lettres  and  tossed  off 
a  propaganda  play  on  the  problems  of  Asia 
which  the  young  ladies  of  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  city  produced  last  January. 

We  didn't  see  Brother  Taylor's  opus,  but 
Burton  Rascoe.  dramatic  critic  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  did,  and  here  is  what 
Mr.  Rascoe  thinks  of  the  viewpoint  of  the 
gentleman  who  Is  directing  United  States 
propaganda  in  the  Pacific: 

"The  most  conspicuous  purpose  of  the  play 
Is  to  idealize  the  Red  army  of  China  under 
the  Communist  Party  boas,  Mao  Tzo-tung, 
and  to  defame  the  Chungking  government 
and  forces  under  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

"Incidentally,  the  purpose  of  the  play  Is 
to  slander  and  ridicule  the  United  States  and 
the  political,  social,  and  educational  ideas  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  United  States." 

But  what  interested  us  in  checking  up  on 
the  play  was  to  discover  that  one  of  its  spon- 
sors was  a  gentleman  of  the  air  waves  who 
currently  used  the  name  of  William  8.  Gall- 
mor,  thereby  following  a  not  uncommon 
practice  among  the  most  ardent  admirers  and 
henchmen  of  the  last  administration  of  Ig- 
noring data  on  a  birth  certificate. 

The  gent  who  calls  himself  Oallmor  Is  prop< 
erly  the  exclusive  meat  of  colleague  West- 
brook  Pegler.  who  has  tossed  this  cheap- 
Jack  up  for  grabs  on  several  lusty  occasions. 
But  Oallmor.  in  the  course  of  his  leftist  radio 
blabbering,  hu  cut  loose  with  several  below* 
ibe-belt  slugs  at  this  reporter. 

Henoe.  in  the  interest  of  Informing  the 
tupaytn  of  the  type  of  gentry  who  endorse 
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the  propaganda  plays  of  OWI  Taylor,  we 
present  the  following  thumbnail  biography 
of  Brother  Gailmor: 

William  S.  Oallmor,  38,  born  V7llllam  Mar- 
golls.  In  Passaic.  N.  J.,  was  an  apparently 
successful  rabbl  until  the  lato  'SO's.  On 
March  29.  1939.  under  the  name  of  MargoUs. 
he  pleaded  guilty  In  General  S'jssions,  New 
York,  to  a  charge  of  grand  larceny  in  the  first 
degree,  confessing  he  had  stolen  five  auto- 
mobiles. Gailmor  was  placed  on  probation 
for  5  years  and  sent  to  Hastings  Hillside 
Hospital  for  mental  treatment.  After  a  year 
be  was  released  and  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence on  condition  that  he  charge  his  mode 
of  life  and  profession. 

He  wrote  radio  ads  and  news  scripts  and 
began  radio  commentating  on  V/HN  in  1941. 
Received  repeatedly  favorable  Dally  Worker 
comment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCKWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  critical  food  shortage 
appears  imminent  in  this  country. 
Everyone  is  willing  for  our  armed  forces 
at  home  and  abroad  to  have  first  call  on 
our  food  supplies  and  other  materials. 
But  many  are  beginning  to  think  that  a 
lot  of  our  food  is  being  suppli'3d  to  other 
countries,  and  particularly  to  their  ci- 
vilian populations,  in  preference  to  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  situation  is  acute,  and  its  effects 
are  being  keenly  felt  by  our  r)eople.  By 
all  means,  after  supplying  our  armed 
forces  amply,  our  own  people  should  be 
supplied  with  the  food  produced  in  this 
country  before  it  is  given  away,  or  even 
sold,  to  the  people  of  other  lands.  Home 
folks  should  be  considered  first. 

On  May  9  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rex  Baking  Co..  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  one  of 
the  largest  commercial  bakeries  and 
users  of  sugar,  fats,  and  dairy  products 
in  Oklahoma,  depicting  the  critical  sit- 
uation which  now  exists.  I  immediately 
transmitted  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  Administrator, 
War  Pood  Administration,  requesting  his 
prompt  consideration  and  reply.  To 
date.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Jones. 

Por  the  information  of  this  House.  I 
am  privileged  to  quote  the  letter  from 
Rex  Baking  Co.,  as  follows: 

Ttn-SA,  Okui.,  May  7, 1945. 
Congressman  Georox  B.  Schwabs, 
Bouae  ogict  BuUding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Subject :  Shortage  of  sugar,  fats,  and  dairy 
products: 

DxAx  Congrkssuan:  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  newspapers  and  trade  informstlon.  It  Is 
sppsrent  that  some  action  mvist  be  taken  to 
secure  the  focd  needs  of  clvUlans  and  indus- 
trial users  of  stigar.  fats,  and  oils,  and  dairy 
producU  for  these  United  SUtes  of  America. 

We  do  not  question  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  armed  forces  of  this  country  but 
concern  ourselves  merely  with  the  food  con- 
sumption needs  of  the  clttsens  of  our  com- 
muntty.  This  company  is  a  wholesale  bak- 
•ry,  producing  bread  only  for  approximately 
one-quarter  of  a  million  people  in  this  com- 
munity. 


Our  production  requirements  of  today  are 
approximately  150  percent  of  1941  volume. 
Our  usage  of  sugar  Is  limited  to  75  percent 
of  1942  volume.  Fats  and  oils  are  limited  to 
100  percent  of  1942  volume.  Milk  Is  also 
limited  due  to  a  restricted  supply.  It  la 
easy  to  understand  how  this  "stretching"  of 
our  formula  Is  reducingihe  standard  quality 
of  the  "staff  of  Ufe." 

Further  cuts  in  allocations  of  these  vari- 
ous supplies  seem  Inevitable  unless  those 
people  who  represent  the  food  requirements 
of  civilians  In  these  United  States  are  able  to 
stand  up  and  Justify  their  claims  against 
the  steadily  rising  demands  of  the  armed 
forces  and  other  agencies  concerned  with 
overseas  food  demands. 

The  American  public  has  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  increase  their  consumption  of  cereal 
products  so  long  as  they  are  offered  in  an 
acceptable  and  palatable  form.  We  feel  it 
our  duty  to  warn  those  In  a  position  to  help, 
that  once  the  American  public  becomes  d!s- 
satisfled  with  these  plentiful  cereals,  and 
particularly  bread,  due  to  further  stretch- 
ing of  the  ingredients  that  give  them  palat- 
ability  and  nutritional  value  we  will  all  be 
subject  to  a  serious  situation. 

We  are  informed  that  the  year  1945  will 
bring  the  greatest  shortage  of  meat  that 
the  United  States  has  even  seen.  In  this 
event  it  Is  logical  to  assume  that  the  cltl- 
Eens  of  this  country  must  turn  to  cereal 
fQods  and  dairy  products  as  the  basic  food 
for  their  health  and  well  being.  Can  this 
coimtry  afford  to  further  weaken  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  these  foods  by  further 
stretching  the  formtila  of  the  baking  in- 
dustry? 

We  have  supported  the  program  of  the 
War  Pood  Administration  to  the  ftillest  ex- 
tent. We  have  maintained  our  retail  prices 
at  the  1941  levels.  We  feel  that  Congress 
should  secure  the  food  supply  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  so  that  the  cheapest  and  most 
economical  of  foods  will  not  have  to  be  ra- 
tioned due  to  an  unnecessary  shortage. 

This  Is  not  an  emotional  appeal  but  a  serl- 
otis  realization  of  the  fact  that  this  country 
cannot  supply  the  endless  demands  of  other 
countries  for  critical  foods  under  the  guise  of 
military  necessity.  We  honestly  believe  that 
the  civUian  and  industrial  needs  of  this 
country  have  first  claim  on  oxir  food  supply. 
Your  further  efforts  In  this  direction  are 
earnestly  requested. 

RespectfuUy   yours. 

Rex  Baking  Co., 

<^-.  By  T.  N.  Sloat. 


Tbe  Trade-A^eement  Program  —  The 
Industrialist  Fattens  as  tiit  Farmer 
Thins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALzroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  ac- 
cordance with  permission  just  granted  I 
hand  to  the  Public  Printer  for  inclusion 
in  the  CoNCRKssiONAL  Record  two  ofDcIal 
tabulations,  one  relating  to  exports,  the 
other  to  Imports.  In  which  Is  revealed 
Just  what  has  happened  to  agricultural 
and  nonagrlcultural  products  under  the 
80-called  reciprocal  trad«  agreements 
program. 

With  exports  of  agricultural  products 
falling  off  to  minus  quantities  and  Im- 


ports of  agricultural  products  mounting 
to  unprecedented  heights,  the  farmer  will 
find  little  in  these  tabulations  to  encour- 
age him — when  he  notes  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  both  exports  and  imports  in 
the  nonagrlcultural  columns,  all  this  at 
his  expense,  his  heart  will  be  filled  with 
despair. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  truth  be 
known  concerning  the  program  that  has 
failed.  The  United  States  Tar  ff  Com- 
mission's figures,  to  which  I  referred,  are 
the  following: 

United  States  imports  for  consumption.  1934 
and  1937-40 

[Vbhit  in  millions  of  dollar>l 
A.  rBOM  ALL  couirntixs 


Value 

PcrwDtaco  increa8« 
ovei'  IVH 

Year 

AD 
prod- 
ucts 

Ajrrt- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

Non- 
atrri- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

AH 
prod- 
ucts 

Arri- 
cul- 
tursl 
prod- 
ucts 

Son- 
apri- 
cul- 
tnral 
prod- 
ucts 

1G34  ' 

1,636 
3,010 
l,b5U 
2,276 
2,  Ml 

821 

1.118 
1,28C 

814 

],<31 

VV'4 

1,158 

1,C55 

1037.... 
1B.S8.... 
1V39.... 
1940.... 

84 
18 
36 

85 

52 
16 
3C. 
67 

7« 
22 
42 
54 

B.   FROM  TRAOI-AGMZMCKT  COinfTBIXS 


19341... 

1,««1 

613 

S48 

1937.... 

2,006 

1,037 

969 

89 

102 

77 

1938.... 

1,285 

«12 

673 

21 

19 

23 

18J9.... 

l,6fil 

718 

833 

4« 

40 

.■.2 

1940.... 

1.776 

876 

SOO 

67 

71 

04 

C.   raOM  HOIf-THAOC-ACEKEMKMT  COtTNTBIXS 


1934  > 

s:4 

1.004 

306 

b*3 

2«1    . 
462 

l«;i7 

75 

76 

73 

1938.... 

666 

344 

321 

16 

K 

ao 

1939.... 

725 

400 

32S 

as 

SO 

22 

1940.... 

766 

410 

366 

8S 

» 

33 

'  Imports  from  the  Vfayin  Itlands  bav«  been  d«dacted 
from  toe  tepcffted  totalb  (or  1934  to  permit  oompartsoo 
with  the  later  years. 

Source:  Compiled  from  ofRptaJ  rtatistics  of  the  U.  H. 
Department  of  Coiumerce.  Fijam>s  for  19;m  from  »n 
■rraageineot  of  the  basic  data  by  the  U.  6.  Department 
of  State  making  the  agricultural  and  noniicrlcultural 
(roops  eomparwle  with  those  of  later  years 

United  States  domestic  exports.  1934  and 
1937-40 

(Value  in  millions  of  dollan] 

A.    TO  ALL  COVimiBS 


Valae 

PGrorntaci>  InereaM 
over  1934 

VeM- 

▲a 

prod- 
ucU 

Ami- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 

DCtl 

Bjrl- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucU 

All 

prod- 
neU 

Art- 
cal- 

tuial 
pnd- 

QCU 

Kcm- 
arrt- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucU 

1M4  1... 
1987.... 
19i8.... 
1109.... 
l»IO.... 

I.OM 
1.399 

1,067 
8,133 

i.n4 

7S3 
798 
837 
«M 
616 

i.m 

8.101 
2.280 

8,418 

67' 
46 
49 
87 

...... ^. 

13 
t_jj 

i_30 

a 

ti 

81 
1.10 

>. 

TO  nuoc-AoauMxirr  cooinaai 

1M4«... 
1987.... 
1888.... 
1989.... 
IMO.... 

i.m 

t.MO 

a«tt 

888 
MS 

m 

1.887 
l,U» 
1.481 

•8 
66 

•8 
US 

8« 

48 

14 

1-10 

U 

88 

183 

Pootnotw  At  tnd  ot  Ub)«. 
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United  Slates  domestic  exports.  1934 
and,  1937-40 — Continued 

(VakM  in  millions  of  doUars) 

c.  TO  MON-'nuoB-ACBZXMsirr  cotnrrsns 


Itr. 


Value 

Percenter  tii(Tpas« 
over  lUM 

Tfw 

AD 
pn>d- 
ucts 

AktI- 
col- 
tnrml 
prod- 

UCU 

col- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

AU 
prod- 
ucts 

Aeri- 
nil- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

Non- 
ap-i- 
cul- 
tural 
prod- 
ucts 

UMi... 

827 
1. 1£9 
UOfiT 
1.017 
1,002 

S33 

aE3 

198 
US 

4M 

806 
843 
819 

037 

ias7..„ 

1»M.... 

40 
X2 
23 

32 

»-21 
«-27 
«-41 
»-53 

83 

n 

6S 
00 

>  ExporU  tti  tb«  Vin;iD  Isl&nis  of  th«  United  Sutes 
have  bMO  dcdoctM]  fmin  the  reported  totals  For  1034  to 
periPit  cumpwiaons  with  the  later  years. 

>I>ccTWae. 

Sooree:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce. 


Orifin  and  Dfyelopment  of  4-H  Club 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  the 
other  day  the  House  passed  the  bill  1690 
which,  when  it  becomes  a  law.  will  permit 
a  considerable  expansion  of  4-H  Club 
work,  as  well  as  other  activities  of  the 
extension  service. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  director  of 
information  service  for  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities, 
which  outlines  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  4-H  Club  activities. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  which 
Members  of  Congress  have  always  shown 
in  4-H  Club  work,  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  them  will  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  reading  this  letter.  Under  permission 
heretofore  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  same: 

AssocUTiON  or  Land-Grant 

Colleges  and  UNTvzJismzs. 

May  18.  1945. 
Hon.  Clcttord  Hope, 

Member  o/  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  DZAK  Mb.  Hope:  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  H.  R.  1690  the  bill  providing  for 
the  further  development  of  the  cooperative 
extension  work  of  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  statement  viras  made  in  regard  to  the 
or'gln  of  4-H  Club  work  which  in  the  Inter- 
est of  historical  accuracy  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  statement  referred  to  occurred 
In  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Illinois  on 
page  4562  of  the  Congressional  Record.  May 
14.  and  on  pages  4555-4556  of  the  same  issue 
in  your  remarks  and  in  a  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Johnson.  In  this  colloquy  Mr.  Johnson 
•sks  you.  "Did  the  extension  organization 
Initiate  or  set  up  the  4-H  Club  work?"  etc. 
You  answer  this  question  In  part,  but  In 
the  remarks  by  Mr.  Johnson  it  was  liultcated 
that  the  club  work  was  really  initiated 
by  ^Ivate   business  interests  and  that,  to 


male 


ill 


a;  id 


lagas  Ines 

disct  ssion 

aitd 


quote  directly  from 
"This   work   has   beei  i 
picked  up  by  the 
are  doing  a  good  Job 

I  know  that  your 
Mr.  Johnson  were 
and  that  both  of  you 
bers  of  Congress 
statement   of   facts 
of    this    now    great 
organization. 

As  an  extension 
growth  of  work   In 
the  late   1880's  and 
much  interest  in 
of  agriculture,  in  th( 
country  districts.     In 
was  incident  to  what 
work"    actively 
Bailey  of  Cornell 
superintendents  in 
agricultural  clubs, 
clubs",  among  their 
in  Iowa.  Miss  Mable 
Graham    In    Ohio 
Texas,  Mississippi  anc 
such  clubs.     There 
in   the  school  m 
topic   of  much 
farmers   Institutes 
meetings  of  school 
great  pyramid  of  con 
chase  World  s  Fair  at 
Illinois  "corn  bojrs" 
nois  Department  of 
less.  Secretary  of  Oil 
rlculture     brought 
boys"  to  Washington 
of  this  work  was 
the  public  schools, 
lowing  1904)   Dr 
veloping    his    farm 
Texas  and  other 
was  carried  on  In 
the   Congress   to   the 
dustry    of    the 
This  work  was  at 
only. 

In    1906   the    school 
school    superintendent 
Miss.,  came  to  the 
and  he  made  the 
ator"  in  his  work  and 
stratlons.  and 
corn  clubs  by  farm 
demonstration     work 
throvigh  the  South 
Dr.  Knapp  brought 
a  successful  school  s 
Benson,  to  help 
out   the  South.     A 
tomato  clubs  were 
girls.     A  market  was 
of  sotne  of  these 
stores.     A  trade 
product.     A   three- 
on  each  leaf  had  been 
clubs.     These  Hs  st 
heart.     The  late  O.  B 
special  attention  to 
and  girls  for  Dr.  Knap^ 
clover,  the  good-luck 
tlonal    H    to    stand 
adopted  and  was  used 
of  tomatoes  producec 
clubs.     From  this  the 
Dr.  Knepp's 
called  4-H  Clubs, 
years  came  to 
designation.  Boys  anc 

When   the   Smith- 
passed  this  work  was 
in    both    the    South 
Western  States 
pointed  by  the 
and  it  became  an 
newly  organized 
In  all  of  the  States. 
part  of  extension 
and  a  part  of  the  worh 
men  and  women. 


Johnson's  remarks, 

growing   and    It   was 

Extension  Service  and  they 

ulth  It." 

remarks  and  those  of 

In  perfect  good  faith 

and  perhaps  the  Mem- 

wotild   be   interested  In   a 

regard   to  the  origin 

uid    most   worth-while 


activity.  It  is  a  direct  cut- 
public  schools.     In 
sarly   1890's.  there  was 
schpol  circles  in  the  study 
public  schools  in  the 
a  very  direct  way  this 
1  ras  called  "nature  study 
promoted    by    Liberty    Hyde 
County  school 
several  States  developed 
ui  ually  they  were  "corn 
pupils.     O.   H.   Benson 
( Jarney  in  Illinois.  A.  B. 
superintendents    in 
other  States  developed 
w^re  articles  alx>ut  them 
and   they  were  a 
at   teachers   and 
State  and   national 
teachers.     There  was  a 
at  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
St.  Louis,  produced  by 
tlmulated  by  the  1111- 
A  jrlctilture.    A.  P.  Sand- 
lo  Department  of  Ag- 
trainload     of     "corn 
for  several  years.     All 
do*e  In  cooperation  with 
During  this  time   (fol- 
A.  Knapp  was  de- 
tfemonstratlon    work   in 
soutiern  States.    This  work 
by  appropriation  by 
Bureau    of    Plant    In- 
of   Agriculture, 
with  adult  farmers 


Seal  nan 


part 
:he   I 
Depai  tment 
flist 


promo  ed 


dii  ring 
from 


orgai  ize 


ton  lato 


name 


lea  fed 


01  )d 


the 


demonstr  itlon 
anl 
supphnt 
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exhibit   of  a  county 

in    Holmes    County, 

attention  of  Dr.  Knapp, 

jrlntendent  a  "cooper- 

the  club  boys'  demon- 

the  organization  of 

boys  as  a  part  of  the 

It     spread     rapidly 

the  next  few  years. 

Iowa,  his  home  State. 

u^erintendent.  Professor 

this  work  through- 

Ihtle  later,  garden   and 

promoted  for  the  farm 

found  for  the  product 

clubs  at  the  local 

was  needed  for  this 

Cover  with  an  H 

a  badge  In  some  of  the 

for  head,  hand,  and 

Martin,  who  was  giving 

work  with  the  women 

,  suggested  a  four-leaf 

symbol,  with  an  addi- 

or    health.     This    was 

as  a  label  on  the  cans 

by  the  girls'  tomato 

boys  and  girls  clubs  in 

work  began  to  be 

the  name  In  a  few 

the  earlier  official 

Girls  Club  Work. 

llever   Act   of    1914   was 

I  Iready  well  established 

and    Northern   and 

county  agents  ap- 

of  Agriculture. 

project  In  the 

ve  extension  work 

[t  has  been  ofBcially  a 

from  the  beginning 

of  the  country  agents, 

that  first  boys'  com 


lein 


throu  gh 
Depai  tment 
im  xjrtant 
coop  ;raiv« 


woik 


club,  as  ah  extension  activity  In  1905,  it  has 
grown  up  directly  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  and 
the  colleges  until  there  are  now  nearly 
2,000.000  members. 

Very  early  in  the  work  the  extension  serv- 
ice stimulated  the  boys  and  girls  to  make 
exhibits  of  their  product  at  local,  county, 
and  State  fairs.  Bankers,  businessmen,  and 
ehambers  of  commerce  offered  prizes.  Rail- 
roads offered  trips.  It  was  in  connection 
with  these  exhibits  at  fairs  and  national  ex- 
positions that  the  Interest  of  national  busi- 
ness leaders  and  philanthropists  like  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Moses,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass..  was  aroused.  About  1919  a  na- 
tional club  committee  was  organized,  of 
which  Mr.  Meredith,  afterward  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  was  the  first  president.  This 
committee  was  organized  to  stimulate  this 
work  and  act  as  a  propaganda  agency  In  se- 
curing prizes  for  natlona.'  competitions.  A 
national  4-H  Club  congress  has  been  held  by 
this  committee  each  year  at  Chicago  since 
about  1921.  This  national  committee  em- 
ploys a  full-time  secretary  and  it  has  done 
much  to  help  popularize  the  4-H  Club  work 
of  the  extension  service.  It  is  this  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Johnson  confuses  with  the 
origin  of  4-H  Club  work. 

As  a  national  movement  In  the  Interest 
of  better  agriculture  and  better  boys  and 
girls,  and  as  a  part  of  the  organized  coopera- 
tive extension  service.  It  is  entirely  due  to 
the  vision  and  Industry  of  Dr.  Knapp,  his 
associates  and  successors.  It  was  he  who  took 
an  Incidental  activity  of  a  few  school  super- 
intendents In  scattered  States  and  made  It 
a  great  national  movement  directly  promoted 
by  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

Just  who  organized  the  first  boys'  agri- 
cultural club  Is  unknown.  There  Is  his- 
torical record  of  a  boys'  corn  club  being  or- 
ganized In  Sycamore  Grove  School  on  Dry 
Fork  Creek  In  Butler  County.  Ohio,  by  school 
teacher  William  Bibb  in  1828.  Mr.  Bibb  was 
afterward  Governor  of  Ohio.  He  does  not 
tell  us  where  he  got  the  Idea.  This  club  of 
more  than  a  century  ago  had  most  of  the 
attributes  of  a  1945  model  4-H  Club.  Per- 
haps there  were  such  clubs  before  this  one 
and  undoubtedly  there  were  many  In  the 
period  between  this  first  club  and  the  re- 
surgence of  school  Interest  In  the  matter  In 
the  early  1890's.  "but  the  real  founder  was 
Dr.  Knapp.  Without  his  vision  and  the 
financial  patronage  by  the  extension  serv- 
ice, the  movement  would  have  remained 
sporadic.  While  this  Is  true  It  Is  also  true 
that  as  an  extension  project  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  but  for  the  splendid  work  of 
unpaid  local  leaders  of  the  individual  clubs. 
These  farm  men  and  women  are  the  real 
heroes  and  their  work  has  been  helped  and 
the  young  people's  enthusiasm  kindled  by 
the  prizes  and  trips  made  possible  by  busi- 
nessmen. This  is  Just  a  brief  account  to 
help  keep  the  record  straight. 

W.  A.  Llotb, 

Director, 


Price  CoDtroI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  early  date  this  body 
will  be  concerned  with  legislation  extend- 
ing the  life  of  the  price-control  admin- 
istration. We  shall  of  necessity,  at  that 
time,  give  the  matter  our  most  serious 


consideration.  We  shall  be  compelled  to 
weigh  the  errors  of  OPA  against  their 
accomplishments  and  then  vote  our  deep 
convictions. 

With  the  full  knowledge  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  which  involves  serious  as- 
pects to  the  daily  lives  of  thousands  of 
people,  imder  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
troduce into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  which  has  come  to  me  from 
the  North  Dakota  Implement  Dealers  As- 
sociation, Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  expressing  their 
views  in  the  interest  of  price  adminis- 
tration: 

The  Price  Control  Act  should  be  continued, 
but  legislation  extending  this  act  for  an- 
other year  should  require  some  revisions  in 
administrative  practices. 

Additional  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  requirement  that  proper  industry  ad- 
visory committees  be  consulted  before  any 
new  OPA  regulations  are  Issued,  and  the 
recommendations  of  such  Industry  advisory 
committees  should  be  made  public. 

Recourse  to  established  courts  of  law 
should  be  easily  accessible  for  an  appeal  from 
any  action  taken  by  OPA  enforcement  or 
prosecuting  branches  of  OPA  where  there  is 
any  question  about  the  legality  or  Justice  of 
.their  decisions.  Summary  action  by  a  com- 
tnlssion  that  has  Investigating,  prosecuting, 
antl  Judicial  authority  should  not  be  toler- 
ated without  ready  access  to  established 
courts  cf  law. 

The  Price  Control  Act  should,  as  its  title 
Implies,  control  prices  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing Inflation,  but  should  not  control  profits 
by  fixing  margins.  In  other  words,  costs  all 
along  the  line  should  be  considered  in  the 
writing  of  regulations  controlling  prices. 

The  fact  that  a  business  enterprise  makes 
an  over-all  profit  on  its  entire  business  oper- 
ation does  not  Justify  any  provision  calling 
for  the  absorption  of  losses  on  Individual 
Items. 

When  new  regulations  are  issued  calling  for 
revision  of  price  schedules,  filing  of  reports, 
posting  of  prices,  etc..  a  minimum  of  30 
to  45  days  should  be  allowed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  reports  from  the  time  printed 
copies  of  the  regulation  are  made  avaUable. 

Requirements  for  reports  and  accounting 
records  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Present  practice  places  an  undue  and  unnec- 
essary burden  on  business  by  requiring  de- 
tailed records  which  are  not  essential  for 
the  enforcement  of  price  regulations. 

A  reaffirmation  that  the  policy-making  and 
administrative  branches  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  be  placed  under  the  direction 
of  business  executives  with  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  lines  of  business  under  their 
supervision. 

NoKTH  Dakota  Implement 

Dxaleks  Association. 
Qeorgk  Dixon,  Secretary. 

Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


It  Was  Appropriate 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

of   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  very  appropriate  and  impressive  cere- 
mony we  witnessed  today  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  conferred 
upon  a  soldier  thus  publicly  In  this 
Chamber  the  most  coveted  award  within 


the  power  of  a  soldier  to  earn  from  this 
Government.  Without  my  knowing  this 
young  hero  at  all  personally,  he  im- 
pressed me  as  a  mild-mannered  youth  of 
cultured  mien,  very  likely  illustrating  the 
words  of  the  poet: 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest. 
The  loving  are  the  daring. 

As  General  Marshall  reed  the  citation. 
I  looked  at  the  slender  youth  beside  him 
and  found  myself  wondering  whether 
the  General  could  possibly  have  brought 
the  wrong  man. 

Honoring  the  Infantry  was  a  large  part 
of  the  appropriateness  of  this  ceremony. 
Having  General  Marshall  take  a  promi- 
nent part  In  it  was  another  part  of  the 
appropriateness.  It  was  General  Mar- 
shall who  months  ago  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  vital  part  the  Infantry  must 
play  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  In  tlie 
beginning  some  of  us  thought  the  war 
could  be  won  from  the  air  alone  or  on 
wheels  on  the  groimd.  We  did  not  know 
what  is  meant  by  the  Queen  of  Battles. 
Then  we  heard  General  Marshall  more 
than  a  year  ago  indicate  that  the  hardest 
part  must  be  done  by  the  Infantry.  His 
soldier's  insight,  which  many  of  us  did 
not  have,  makes  appropriate  his  part  in 
the  ceremony  today  even  more  than  his 
high  military  rank  of  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  joint  session  today  withheld  its 
cheers  from  others  for  the  sergeant. 
How  he  must  have  swelled  with  pride 
as  he  heard  that  prolonged  cheering. 
Yet,  undoubtedly,  he  knew  it  was  not  all 
for  him.  He  was  the  one  hundredth 
from  the  Infantry.  Ninety-nine  had 
preceded  him  without  this  distinctive 
honor — some  had  gone  to  their  death 
without  knowing  they  weie  regarded  as 
meriting  it.  All  too  often  the  path  of 
glory  leads  but  to  the  grave.  Not  alone 
for  99  heroic  infantrymen  and  himself 
did  our  sergeant  receive  applause  and 
honor  today.  No;  not  100  heroic  foot 
soldiers  received  our  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation in  this  special  session  but  100,000 
who  have  died  heroically  in  combat  and 
many  times  that  number  who  faced  death 
and  received  wounds  in  the  withering 
fire  of  the  enemy.  He  represented  that 
va.st  host  of  whom  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  so 
understandingly.  Our  sergeant  today 
stood  for  all  of  them.  The  sergeant's 
hair  is  straight  and  black,  but  I  thought 
of  an  infantryman  with  light  and  wavy 
hair — even  so,  we  loved  the  sergeant 
for  himself,  plus  a  lot  of  love  for  some- 
one else  for  whom  he  stands  instead. 

His  parents  were  there.  Most  of  us 
are  parents  of  youths  In  uniform.  We 
understand  his  parents'  feelings  and  join 
them  in  a  prayer  to  be  worthy  to  match 
our  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  off- 
spring. This  gray-haired  generation 
cannot  properly  take  pride  in  our 
achievement,  having  brought  the  world 
to  such  a  sorry  plight.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  pride  it  will  have  to  be  in  the  cour- 
ageous spirit  of  our  soldier  sons.  In  the 
Infantry  theirs  was  the  least  dramatic 
part  but  crudest  In  its  toll,  hardships, 
and  suffering  of  cold-steel  combat.  It 
was  they  who  in  desert  sands  and  moun- 
tain snows;  in  tropic  heat  and  arctic 
cold;  in  sticky  mud  and  choking  dust;  in 
inky  darkness  and  glaring  light  with 
rifles,  bayonets,  and  hand  grenades  faced 


and  defeated  the  evil  forces  which  our 
generation  permitted  to  grow  upon  the 
earth. 

Mother  and  Father  Lindsey.  we  under- 
stand and  appreciate  your  feeling  today. 
Sergeant  Lindsey,  we  love  and  honor  you, 
partly  for  yourself  alone,  and  mostly  for 
those  to  whom  you  cause  our  thoughts  to 
turn  in  this  stark  drama  of  life  and 
death.    Our  blessings  are  upon  you. 


Let's  Mind  Our  Own  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  is  evidence  of  a 
growing  tendency  among  our  people  to 
wonder  just  how  far  oiu*  Government 
should  go  in  intervening  in  European 
politics.  There  are  some  who  think  we 
should  not  participate  at  all.  Others 
seem  to  want  to  participate  In  every  issue 
that  arises  across  the  Atlantic.  There  is 
still  a  third  group,  which  has  thus  far 
expressed  itself  less  often,  the  members 
of  which  are  beginning  to  say  that  we 
have  perhaps  gone  far  enough,  if  not  too 
far.  and  that  we  should  begin  to  watch 
our  step  and  proceed  with  greater  pre- 
caution. 

Some  of  our  independent  journalists 
and  newspap>er  commentators  are  .sens- 
ing the  new  feeling  that  is  developing 
and  beginning  to  find  expression  among 
our  people.  An  Illustration  of  some  of 
the  thinking  of  today  is  found  In  the 
editorial  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  May  16. 1545,  which  follows: 

The  United  States  has  Just  finished  helping 
England  and  Russia  put  down  Germany, 
which  5  years  ago  was  the  first  military  pow- 
er in  E^urope.  Russia  Is  now  the  first  military 
power  In  Europe. 

Nature  abhors  a  vacuxim.  Russian  power 
accordingly  is  flowing  Into  the  vacuum  left 
by  the  destruction  of  German  power — mean- 
ing Russia  Is  setting  up  or  sponsoring  Com- 
munist or  seml-Communlst  governments  all 
over  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe. 

It  swallowed  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 
long  ago.  The  Lublin  Polish  Government  Is 
Communist,  and  everybody  knows  it.  So  is 
Tito's  Yugoslav  regime.  Italy  may  fall  to 
the  Communists.  France's  local  elections  are 
producing  large  crops  of  Communist  local 
officials.  Russia  rushed  an  allegedly  Inde- 
pendent government  of  Austria  into  office 
without  a  by-your-leave  to  the  western  allies. 
As  to  other  European  states — situation  un- 
clear. 

In  his  adroit  and  eloquent  speech  last  Sun- 
day. British  Prime  Minister  ChurchUl  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  England  and  the 
United  States  must  go  on  working  together 
and  marching  together  and  sailing  together 
and  flying  together  whenever  something  has 
to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  fair 
play  aU  over  the  world.  A  few  paragraphs 
later,  he  had  this  to  say: 

"On  the  Continent  of  Europe.  •  •  • 
There  would  be  little  use  In  punishing  the 
Hitlerites  for  their  crimes  if  law  and  Justice 
did  not  rule  and  if  totalitarian  or  police  gov- 
ernments were  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ger- 
man Invaders." 
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That  sounds  u  If  Mr.  Churchill  were  con- 
tetnplattng  an  eventual  war  to  cut  down 
Riissian  power  In  Europe,  with  us  to  be  in- 
duced to  help  England  fight  Russia  In  the 
name  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Churchill,  now  70.  might  n&t  live  to 
see  such  a  war.  But  it  has  been  British 
policy  since  Spanish  armada  times  (1588)  to 
swlrg  the  weight  of  Britain  and  all  the  allies 
It  could  get  against  any  strong  leader  who 
threatened  to  unify  Europe — Louis  XIV  of 
Prance.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ditto.  Wilhelm 
n  of  Germany.  Adolf  Hitler  ditto. 

If  we  are  now  so  deep  in  European  politics 
that  England  can  haul  us  into  any  war  to 
put  down  any  strong  power  on  the  Conti- 
nent, we  are  slated  to  lost  a  lot  more  of 
blood  and  money  in  European  wars.  We  have 
alreRdy  lost  plenty  In  two  of  these  wars. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  none  of  our  business 
what  kind  of  social  and  economic  S3rstems 
exist  in  Europe  or  Asia. 

Russians  like  communism,  or  at  least  they 
stand  for  It.  It  isn't  the  old  simon-pure 
ahare-the-poverty  brand  of  Marxian  com- 
munism. It  is  Stalin  communism,  under 
which  everybody  does  what  the  government 
tells  him  to  do  and  the  smart  fellows  get 
more  of  this  world's  goods  than  the  dumber 
fellows  get.  So  it  was  under  the  czars,  whom 
the  Russians  also  liked  or  at  least  stood  for. 

LETS    Untn    OT7H    OWN    BtTSIKSSS 

If  Russia  Is  strong  enough  to  spread  this 
system  over  most  of  Europe,  and  Into  a  large 
part  of  China  after  the  Japs  are  licked,  that 
is  not  our  afTalr.  and  we  should  not  go  to 
war  with  Russia  about  it. 

The  Kremlin  will  doubtless  go  on  trying 
to  undermine  our  form  of  government 
throxigh  its  American  stooges,  puppets,  and 
dupes,  as  It  has  been  doing  ever  since  the 
1917  Russian  revolution.  But  that  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  fight  the  Russians.  The 
thing  to  do  about  the  local  Reds  Is  to  keep 
ao  eye  on  them  always,  and  jail  any  of  them 
who  violate  any  of  our  laws. 

Should  Russia  try  to  grab  the  Aleutians 
or  Alaska,  or  otherwise  muscle  militarily 
onto  our  territory,  we  should  of  course  fight 
Russia.     Otherwise,  not. 

All  this  illustrates  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said,  as  It  often  and  loudly  is  said  by  a  lot 
of  Influential  people,  that  after  this  war  we 
shall  need  the  world's  strongest  navy,  and 
air  force,  plus  a  highly  trained  professional 
army  preferably  based  on  a  system  of  tonl- 
versal  military  training. 

Given  such  defenses,  we  can  mind  our  own 
business,  and  can  most  probably  keep  the 
Russians  or  anybody  else  from  chiseling  Into 
what  is  geographically  and  logically  our 
sphere  of  Influence;  namely,  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  we  can  keep  out  of  any 
more  of  Europe's  wars. 

That,  we  believe.  Is  tlje  ardent  desire  of 
most  Americans  on  the  home  front  today, 
and  the  even  more  ardent  desire  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  personally  witnessed 
the  blood,  misery,  and  tragedy  of  the  fight- 
ing fronts. 


"Debtmkinf  **  TVA  Bookkeeping 
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Monday,  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
oso,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
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the  Cincinnati  Enquirep*.  of  Thursday, 
May  17,  1945: 

SPZAKINO     OF    TAkDSnCKS 

In  the  last  dozen  years — the  supposed 
twilight  era  of  free  eni  erprise — we  have 
heard  much  about  "yardsticks"  to  measure 
the  failings  of  private  Inltl  ative  as  compared 
with  governmental  undert  ikings 

Perhaps  the  most  celebra  ted  of  these  yard- 
sticks is  the  Teilhessee  Valley  Authority,  that 
vast  electric  power  domain  established  with 
money  from  the  Pederal  Treasury  to  prove — 
along  with  other  things,  o; 
public  utility  Industry 
users  of  electricity. 

It  has  proved  no  such  tklng. 
nomlc  balance  sheet  weighing  TVA  against 
privately      owned      publl( 
promptly  Is  submerged  in 
keeping  whid^has  no  real 
tlon. 
proves 

with   unlimited   access   to 
and   unhampered    by    the 
which   Government   saddles  free  enterprise. 
can  manufacture  power  clieaper  than  a  pri 
vately  owned  public  utilitj — but  then  only  if 
the  bookkeeping  is  taken 

Railway  Age,  replying  ti  a  eulogy  of  TVA 
published  in  a  weekly  paper  of  the  railway 
unions,  did  an  extremely  effective  job  of 
debunking  TVA  bookkeeping  in  Its  May  12 
issue. 

TVA  miikes  a  pretense 
We  say  "pretense"  only  because,  as  Railway 
Age  points  out.  the  Autho'ity  last  year  paid 
6.1  percent  of  its  gross  revenues 
taxes."  The  figure  was  >2, 168.798.  Mean- 
while, the  privately  own»d  electric  power 
industry  was  taxed  at  approximately  23.8 
percent  of  Its  gross  re  enues.  In  other 
words,  applying  the  private  enterprise  "yard- 
stick" against  TVA.  we  find  that  it  fell  short 
by  $6,263,434  of  paying  tiie  taxes  it  would 
have  paid  had  it  been  privately  owned. 

TVA  last  year  charged  IK  1,579  to  interest. 
Its  total  assets  meanwhile  are  listed  as 
•763.666.809.  Any  prlvatelj  owned  utility  has 
to  pay  interest  on  the  moE  ey  it  uses — and  so 
does  the  Government.  A  though  the  Gov- 
ernment enjoys  an  extremely  low  Interest 
rate,  the  fact  remains  thai  the  great  invest- 
ment in  TVA  costs  moncir.  If  it  was  not 
money  Invested  in  the  A  ithority,  It  could 
have  been  money  applied  a  gainst  the  Federal 
debt,  with  a  correspondinf  reduction  of  the 
amount  on  which  the  ta  :payers  must  pay 
interest  annually.  Thus,  e  ren  if  we  flg\ire  an 
interest  rate  of  only  2  percent  against  the 
TVA  investment,  we  find  taat  the  Authority 
Is  overlooking  the  neat  sim  of  $14,651,757 
In  its  allowance  for  Intere!  t  on  capital  used. 
These  two  items  alone — I  axes  not  paid  and 
Interest  not  paid — total  $20  915.191.  And  that 
Is  three  times  the  amount  of  net  Income  re- 
ported by  TVA  last  year. 

In  other  words,  had  t  le  Authority  at- 
tempted to  do  business  las  ;  year  on  Its  pres- 
ent rate  schedule  without  i  he  benefit  of  this 
bookkeeping  evasion.  It  wo  ild  have  lost  $14,- 
333,562.  which  the  taxpayjrs  of  the  entire 
Nation  would  have  been  forced  to  make  up 
as  a  contribution  to  the  pe(  pie  of  the  limited 
area  served  by  TVA.  Or,  conversely,  had 
TV  As  rates  been  increased  to  cover  the  Item 
which  private  enterprise  must  Include  In  Its 
rate  structure,  charges  to  csnstimers  of  elec- 
tric power  would  have  beon  stepped  up  43 
percent. 

It's  quite  a  revelation.  In  other  words,  when 
you  start  to  measure  the  yiirdstlck  of  social- 
ized enterprise  against  the  rigid,  accurate 
yardstick  of  orthodox  ecsnomic  practice. 
The  result  is  not  to  make  tpe  private  utility 
Industry  look  bad,  but  to  mkke  It  look  better. 


Postwar  Position  of  California  Grape  and 
Wine  Industry 
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HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or   CALIFORNIA 
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Monday,  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Wine  Institute 
of  California  which  contains  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  facts  concerning 
the  postwar  position  of  the  American 
grape  and  wine  industry  and  its  produc- 
tion and  marketing  problems,  particu- 
larly In  relation  to  imports.  The  letter 
is  as  follows: 

Wine  iNSTiTxrrE, 
San  Francisco.  May  15, 1945. 
The  Honorable  Foanck  R.  Havenner, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deax  Mr.  Havenner:  In  connection 
with  H.  R.  2652.  we  wish  to  call  attention  to, 
certain  facts  pertinent  to  the  postwar  posi- 
tion of  the  California  grape  and  wine  indus- 
try, particularly  In  relation  to  Imports.  There 
has  been  some  public  discussion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  using  substantial  wine  Imports 
as  a  basis  for  making  credits  available  to  for- 
eign wine-producing  countries.  We  believe 
that  much  of  this  thought  is  based  on  lack  of 
Information,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  our 
internal  market  and  the  type  of  commodity 
which  would  be  available  from  abroad  for 
that  pvirpose.  Hasty  or  Ill-advised  action 
under  the  broad  authority  proposed  In  H.  R. 
2652  would  mean  for  this  Industry  a  return  to 
the  depressed  conditions  of  6  years  and  more 
ago,  which  the  Industry  has  since  put  behind 
It. 

The  California  grape  grower  cultivates 
about  500,000  acres  of  grapes  with  an  aver- 
age annual  yield  of  2,500,000  tons.  This  crop 
is  dependent  on  three  major  outlets  for  Its 
disposal.  Raisin  packing  would  normally 
take  about  1,000.000  tons,  fresh  shipment  for 
table  and  Juice  ptirposes  would  normally  take 
about  half  a  million  tons,  and  the  remaining 
quantity  must  go  to  the  winery.  This  means 
a  crush  of  1,000,000  tons,  or  100.000.000  gal- 
lons of  aimual  average  wine  production.  In 
the  event  of  a  good  crop,  or  If  the  markets 
In  the  first  two  outlets  are  unsatisfactory, 
then  the  wineries  must  be  In  even  a  better 
position  to  absorb  the  excess  IX  they  are  prop- 
erly to  perform  their  function  of  carrying  that 
excess.  If  the  full  crop  cannot  be  absorbed, 
grower  returns,  of  course,  diminish. 

During  the  thirties,  it  became  clear  that 
the  raisin  and  fresh  shipment  outlets  were 
tending  to  reach  their  saturation  point.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  definite  under-consump- 
tlon  of  wine  was  preventing  the  vintners 
from  absorbing  the  remainder  of  the  crop. 
By  1938  the  annual  consumption  of  California 
wine  was  tending  to  level  off  at  about  55.- 
000,000  gallons.  Grape  prices  and  wine 
prices  were  at  dangerously  low  levels. 

In  1938.  a  determined  campaign  to  elim- 
inate underconsumption  of  wine  In  the 
United  States  was  Inaugurated  under  the 
State  Agricultural  Marketing  Act.  Consump- 
tion of  California  wine  began  to  increase  by 
about  10.000.000  gallons  each  year,  reach- 
ing a  total  of  96,000,000  gallons  In  1942.  With 
more  assurance  as  to  his  markets  the  vintner 
was  able  to  afford  the  grower  a  greater  re- 
turn. Where  formerly  prices  as  low  as  $10 
per  ton  had  been  common  annual  average 
returns  to  growers  began  to  Increase,  reach- 
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Ing  $20  In  1941  and  $30  In  1942     Wineries  lieves  that  their  best  Interest  makes  neces-  Another  thing  we  need  to  keep  In  mind  is 

began  to  market  their  own  brands,  Instead  of  sary  a  program   that  would   Insure  further  the  timing  of  these  programs.    Unless  we  are 

selling  off  most  most  of  their  wine  In  bulk  continuance  of  the  gradually  Improving  con-  quite  certain  that  the  demand  for  meat  will 

as  a  semisurplus  commodity  tiseful  prima-  ditlons  first  attained  In  1942.     We  have  con-  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  aU  the  expansion 

rily  to  obtain  current  operating  funds.    Both  tacted  the  wine  growers  in  other  wine-pro-  which  might  be  secured  during  the  latter  part 

grower  and  vintner  finances  have  Improved,  ducing  States  and  find  them  in  a  substan-  of  1946.  It  might  not  be  helplul  to  take  thoee 

and  It  is  estimated  that  vineyard  and  winery  tlally  similar  position  with  respect  to  their  steps   now   and   disappoint   producers   some 

loans  have  now  dropped  to  about  one-sixth  own  production  and  marketing  problems.  12  to  18  mouths  later. 

of  the  amount  formerly  carried  The  im-  It  Is.  therefore,  recommended  that  H.  R.  To  be  perfectly  honest,  we  fcave  two  objec- 
nroved  Internal  market  was  likewise  bene-  2652  be  modified  by  confining  the  authoriza-  tives  In  the  proposals  which  I  am  going  to 
ficial  to  wine-producing  States  other  than  tlon  for  tariff  reductions  to  the  50  percent  make  to  you.  Our  consumers  need  meat  now 
California  and  the  consumption  of  other  reduction  currently  authorized,  and  by  limit-  and  I  would  like  to  see  that  demand  cared 
United  States  wines  Increased  from  about  Ing  the  life  of  the  authorization  to  1  addl-  for  Insofar  as  possible.  Of  equal  Importance. 
9  000  000  gallons  annually  to  10,000.000  gal-  tional  year  Instead  of  3.  however,  from  the  standpomt  of  the  pro- 
Ions  In  1942  Sincerely  yours,  ducer  Is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  In  this 
This  development  of  our  Internal  market  Wine  iNSTmnr,  country  an  all-time  record  number  of  beef 
loUowed  the  patUrn  of  most  wine  producing  H^RRy  A.  Cajdow,  cows  and  heifers  In  our  breeding  herds  We 
countries.    lAgeneral,  not  more  than  about  Secretary-Manager.  feel  that  it  ^  extremely  ^Portant  that  these 

2  percent  of  world  production  Is  shipped  in  cattle  numbers  be  adjusted  before  ^ere  is 

ex^rt,   the   remainder   being   consumed   lo-  ^— ^-^—  a^y  probability  of   a  reduction  In  demand 

cally      Export  trade  In  wine,  other  than  to  ^"^  appreciable  drop  in  the  prices  paid  for. 

oTs?^iX^?ranVlres\rh^r  ZL^T^.  ^^^'^  "P°°  »  "^^^"^"'^  "'"'  ^^-^T  ^'^T^?  ''!  '\T'  X^Sf' 

♦     ^V-VT  »,oH»o   «,Hi/.h   «M,Btitiit*   th»  ma-  ble  m  that  a  reduction  In  the  number  of 

Jom^S  5res"prc^'5?ed~"?orThls"i*earon.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  breeding  cattle  would  also  satisfy  the  de- 

imports  into  '^^^Y^lll^^'^'^J^Zt^Tt^^  **  "^Tsl^l^T^..,  most  of  the  emphasis  now 

been  wines  in  the  ^^"'^J  O"^  «P«^^*y  ^ff"  „^m    ^  ADUWrr  TAMNnN  has   to  do   with   an   encouragement   of   the 

more  than  their  exportation  tended  to  affect  j^^  CANNON  of  Missouii.     Mr.  Speak-  proximately  4,100.000  head  of  cattle  on  feed. 

general   grower   conditions   In   foreign   wine  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.  i'  ^^^     ^^^^     ^^^^     approximately     sU- 

^''in  19«  and  aealn  In  1941   California  pro-  marks  in  the  RECORD,  I  Include  a  letter  sevenths  of  our  cattle  slaughtered  are  not 

duced   anproxlmately    100,000,000   gallons  of  just  received  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Burch,  State  gram  fed  and  almost  that  large  a  proportion 

wme  a^d  was  able  to  market  96.000.000  gal-  director  for  Missouri,  representing  the  of  meat  is  in  ^^^«  '^^f^/J^^l,^/.  ^^^  y^^"" 

Tons  m  1942.    The  Inauguration  of  the  Gov-  University  of  Missouri,  the  Missouri  Col-  ^Ta Ttaf  of's^loTst^erT  anT7  392^^' 

ernment's  wartime  raisln-drylngpro^^^^  lege    of   Agriculture,    and   the   Missouri  ^^^  J.^h  ,?ers'''?^^anThel??™  i^e^ 

the  autumn  of  1942  ^l^'^^^^"^^^'^^^^'  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  52.9  percent  of  all  cattle  slaughtered  under 

t  nua  ion)  ^'^"f^^^  «L^"*  ;,«^"^;^„P'°J^"^^  Mr.  Burch  has  had  a  long  and  distin-  pederVl  inspection. 

..Mnst  th^lo^er  Tem^^^^     that  had    In  guished   service   in   the   educational   in-  a   War   Food   Administration    publication 

1942   been  brought  up  to  the  point  where  It  Stitutions   and   agricultural   activities  of  reports  the  total  production  of  beef,  by  grade, 

began^  correspond  to  the  power's  outlet  the  State,  and  is  in  position  to  speak  with  In  1943  was  distributed  as  follows: 

needs.    Sales  of  California  wine  feU  to  about  authority  on  the  matters  discussed  in  his  Percent 

75.C00.OOO  gallons  In  both  1943  and  1944.  letter.                                                                            Choice 19- « 

In  the  meantime  shipping  space  for  Im-  jj^g  statements  are  on  a  subject  of  vital       Good 31.  1 

portatlon  was  gradually  becoming  available  interest  and  importance  to  the  Nation.      S?,'^"""^ T*  7 

In    1944   importations   about    doubled   their  n^rf  t  tniQt  will  havp  the  earnest  atten-       ^'"^^ ]*  1 

Dre-war  level    and  reached  nearly  8,000.000  and  I  trust  will  nave  ine  eamesi  alien         canner  and  cutter 11.7 

glno^    -fhis  takes  into  account  only  a  nom-  tion  of  the  legislators,  economists    and                                                                         . 

taal  amount  of  Italian  and  French-Algerian  administrative  officials  who  have  the  re-                    Total 100 

production,  for  which  Internal   and  export  sponsibility  of  providing  a  solution  for  ^^y   program    designed   to   Increase    beef 

transportation  was  not  yet  available.  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of  the  marketings   must    Include    consideration    of 

With  an  abnormally  large  percentage  of  the  time.  the  cattle  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the  beef — 

California  grape  crop  being  dried  Into  raisins  j^j.  Burch's  letter  is  as  follows:  butcher  cattle  rather  than  good  and  choice 

durlne  the  war.  the   Internal   wine  market  ,  ^              ^     ,4.,. ..  steers 

2«  not  blen  as'  necessary  an  outlet  to  the  D.a"  f*L?.f^nu«  Sr^No  l^orTt^  ^  "^^  publication  shows  th.t  the  sea- 
grower  as  m  normal  times.  We  are  now.  deal  ol  1"^^^«^' «°"^^^^^^P^f^No^&04^o^^  distribution  of  federally  tarpected 
however,  beginning  to  return  to  the  normal  sbortages     I  am  In  ^"^^^^^^^f^^^P^^^^  slaughter  of  cattle  In  1943  was  as  follows: 

*=r  ^^'°V"t  TuTcLr  ^r^;ed:SloTln  ri;L%ub^  Lttn^L^d^erinly^^r^^^^^  Percent 

r^sflSumn-.  X:Tr^Te'r.:^'iZ,S,  -teps'must  be  taken  In  order  to  remedy  the       J^ua.7  to  March 23.  1 

prilSnuJ  to  90.000^  gallons;  the  itUI  .Ituation  as  soon  as  possible                                    juTv  to  S^ntTmb^'r " 25  4 

fower  drymg'requirements^n  prospect  for  j^^^^:^;^j^;:,f^:izTZT^^^  "^tlSrTiSe"^^;::::::::::::::::::  Si  J 

iat^'a^nro%SoTiLs1:c;;nCv'^^  oTSetwin  StS^e^an'^Sn^onln  te'f'eTdint  oTSLtSe  while  I  do  not  have  any  figures  conven- 

JS^O^'^SSfand  lS^?(5X  gall^s  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  available  meat  lently   available,   there   I.   some   unevennes. 

100000  000  and  ,^20,000^000  gallons.  -uddIv  In  the  seasonal  distribution  of  catUe  mar- 

^SULTnS'ei^'i'^Uetoral'v:^^^  '"S 'previously  stated.  I  am  In  agreement  keted  In  each  grade.    For  example,  a  large 

^S^^uLs^ithLti^  d^^ing  on  for-  with  the  statements  regarding  the  need  for  proportion  of  the  grass  cattle  are  marketed 

^^^n«.  of  stJ^dL-d  averiuje  ^ade  that  encouraging  an  expansion  of  meat  produc-  at  the  close  of  the  pasture  ««son   during 

y^uldn^ilyT^Vl^^co^ZpU^n  tlon.  but  I  think  iVwould  be  a  mistake  to  the  fall  of  the  year.    Since  finished  cattle 

Ibi^d^  (b)    entering  dSictly  Int^  the  overlook  any  methods  which  might  result  in  make   up  such   a   small    proportion    of    our 

Tde^ical  market  u^n  wl5chiS^rl«m  grape  an    appreciable    Increase    In    the    marketing  total  cattle  marketings  that  explains  In  part 

l^owerT^rdy^  a^?n  outletlS?^^^^  of  UvVstock  during  the  next  3  or  4  months.  the  large  proportion  of  «U  cattle  marketed 

Consume?  dL^d  for  wl^e  is  behig  grad-  Both  of  these  proposals  which  I  have  read  during  the  la«  quarter  of  the  year. 

tiaS  deve  opeST^e  UnT^  State^but  we  have  to  do  with  the  encouragement  of  cat-  My  proposal    based  on  the^  fac^  is  « 

ve  Lt  of  t£e  opinion  that  It  has  yet  devel-  tie  feeding.     The  feeding  of  cattle    as  you  follows:   In  addition  to  the  *^P«^_«°°- 

OTed  at  a  ra^  which  would  Justify  large-scale  well  know,  requires  considerable  time,  and  templated,  a  plan  should  be  developed  which 

WrtaU^^vS  toe  volCe  Jl^r  ^  steps  taken  now  will  not  Increase  the  supply  would  stimulate  the  marketing  of  so-called 

S^ria    mSfT  SrstTave  rown  i^e^^^  of  meat  by  this  method  before  early  next  year  butcher  cattle,  tiiose  not  fini^ed  on  ^n 

mitletT    The  industry  ahould  not  return  to  If  we  can  do  that  and  alKJ  take  steps  which  during  the  next  4  months  rather  than  allow- 

S  grower  ai^fTe%^«coSditionr?hat  wUl  give  u.  additional  meat  during  this  .um-  Ing  Producers  ^'^°^^}^^^^'^^^ 

existid  la   the   depressed   thutie«.  and   be-  mer.  we  would  be  that  much  better  off.  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  pasture  season 
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and  marketing  all  of  these  cattle  In  a  short 
period  of  time. 

To  Induce  cattle  owners  to  market  butcher 
cattle  before  froat  will  require  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  that  will  make  the  pro- 
ducer confident  that  marketing  bis  cattla 
early  will  be  more  profitable  than  It  will 
be  for  him  to  wait  and  secure  some  addi- 
tional gain  on  gra«s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  probably  would  b« 
necessary  to  provide  a  support  price  on  the 
market,  not  through  the  packer,  but  direct 
to  the  shipper  for  slaughter  cattle  marketed 
between  now  and  sometime  in  September 
before  the  main  run  of  grass  cattle  starts. 
This  support  price  would  have  to  be  high 
enough  to  make  tt  obvious  that  more  could 
be  secured  for  animals  sold  early  than  late. 
That  support  price  or  guaranty  probably 
should  be  withdrawn  entirely  on  some  date 
in  September  and  an  announcement  of  that 
fact  should  be  made  at  the  time  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  support  price  was  made. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  tor  May  19  an- 
nounces "Effective  May  19,  1945,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  will  pay  a  subsidy 
of  50  cenu  per  himdred  pounds  to  the  seller 
of  AA  and  A  grade  cattle  marketed  for 
slaughter  (sold  for  •14.35  or  more  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  Chicago  basis)  weighing  800 
pounds  or  more,  which  have  been  owned  by 
the  seller  30  days  or  more.     •     •     • 

"<*The  subsidy  will  be  a  lot  of  help  to 
feeders  if  the  packers  don't  take  advantage 
of  it  by  lowering  prices',  Joe  R.  Hoover,  presi- 
dent, of  the  Joe  R.  Hoover  Commission  Co., 
said  last  night     •     •     •.)" 

I  feel  that  producers  may  be  as  skeptical  as 
Mr.  Hoover.  The  assiirance  to  producers 
should  be  In  the  form  of  a  suppwrt  price  on 
the  market  as  lu  the  case  of  the  $13  floor  for 
hogs  at  Chicago. 

This  announced  plan  is  limited  to  AA  and 
A  grade  cattle.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  most 
butcher  cattle  whlcb  make  up  half  our  total 
beef  supply  and  this  plan  wUl  not  seciue 
more  beef  this  summer. 

Last  year  "good"  cows  averaged  as  follows 
diiring  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Average  price 

July tis.  06 

August 13.  43 

September __« 13.  41 

October 13.  62 

November i3.  72 

December 13.81 

January,  1945 14.23 

Obviously  the  support  price  would  have  to 
be  higher  during  the  summer  than  the  mar- 
ket price  is  likely  to  be  and  enough  higher  to 
offset  any  additional  gain  in  weight  that 
might  be  secured  by  holding  these  cattle 
until  October  to  December.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  If  a  uniform  support  price  was  pro- 
vided from  now  until,  say,  September  20  pro- 
ducers would  hold  most  of  their  cattle  until 
about  September  19  in  order  to  get  as  much 
gain  at  this  fixed  price  as  possible. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  submit  a  finished 
foolproof  plan,  but  It  appears  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  having  a  support  price, 
say  at  tlS  per  hundred  for  "good"  cows  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  with  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion each  month  until  September  when  the 
support  price  would  be  $14  per  hundred 
would  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  early 
marketing.  If  It  were  announced  that  the 
support  price  would  be  withdrawn  entirely 
at  some  sp>ecifled  date  In  September  there 
should  be  a  tendency  for  those  producers 
who  could  to  take  advantage  of  the  guaran- 
teed minimum  price. 

That  sort  of  a  program  should  spread  the 
marketing  of  butcher  cattle  over  a  con- 
siderably longer  part  of  the  year  than  is 
normally  used,  and  the  extension  should 
be  back  Into  the  summer  when  our  short- 
age of  meat  to  going  to  be  most  acute. 

The  encouragement  of  the  marketing  of 
cows   and  heifers  whlcli   will   brmg   a   rea- 
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Bonably  good  price  on  the 
tend  to  reduce  our 
the  beef -cattle  Industry  ir 
position  for  postwar 

WhUe  I  have  limited 
support  price  for  good 
to    Imply    that    a    similar 
not  be  developed  for  other 
cattle.    I  recognize  that 
nature  will  be   somewhat 
I  do  think  that  it  Is 
to  secure  meat  now  when 
will  strengthen  the  beef 
the  future. 

Another  way  In  which 
meat  reasonably  soon  wou 
an  expansion  of  the 
during  the  last  half  of 
producers  In  position  to 
As  you  know,  the  OPA 
lovrering  of  the  celling  on 
from  now  until  the  end  ol 

This  year,  with  the 
of   meat.   It   might   be 
courage  the  production  of 
chickens.     Actually  that 
might  reduce  the 
market. 

I  know  that  you  are 
problem  of  the  food 
the    welfare   of   our 
have  talked   this  proposal 
of   the  folks  here  in 
has  possibilities.     I  hope 
opportunity   to   give   it 
and  make  such  dlepoeal 
best. 

Very  truly  yours^ 
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HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  KIW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  1 2,  1945 

Mr.  LEFEVR2.  Mr.  £  peaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  fro  n  Mr.  Seitz.  di- 
rector of  public  relations  in  the  Port 
Ewen,  N.  Y.,  Hercules  Pdwder  Co.  plant. 
This  Port  Ewen  plant  i.'-  in  my  district. 
It  has  done  an  outstanling  production 
job  from  the  beginninsr  of  the  war  and 
expects  to  continue  until  the  Japs  are 
vanquished. 

On  Saturday.  April  l'[,  the  program. 
Bob  Browning  and  the  local  News,  over 
the  Kingston.  N.  Y..  radio  station,  spon- 
sored by  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  asked 
Bob  Browning  to  read  a  prayer  written 
by  a  Herculite.  This  pn.yer,  along  with 
a  prayer  offered  at  the  plant's  VE-day 
celebration  by  the  Reverend  Michael 
Curley.  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Pies- 
entation.  of  Port  Ewen  received  such 
wide  acclaim  that  I  am  placing  both  of 
these  prayers  in  the  FatcoRD  so  more 
Americans  will  have  the]  opportunity  to 
read  them  and  learn  of  tljie  praiseworthy 
work  l)eing  performed  bjj  the  employees 
of  this  Hercules  plant: 

Vr-DAT    PKATEB 

(By  Rev.  Michael  ^rley) 

The  bells  are  ringing  and  llhe  hearts  of  men 

are   cheering,   the    bluebirds    are   over   the 

White    Cliffs    of   Dover,    thi    hideous    black 

night  of  war  has  lifted  fiom  Europe,  tiie 


lights  are  going  on  In  the  world,  O  God,  and 
millions  of  our  loved  ones  have  ceased  firing 
after  their  epic  battle  march  from  the  shores 
of  Oran  to  the  Brenner  Pass,  from  the  bloody 
beaches  of  Normandy  to  Prague  and  the 
center  of  Germany.  Victory  in  Europe  is 
won.  With  a  profound  knowledge  that  with- 
out Thy  help,  O  God.  we  could  never  have 
achieved  this  glorious  day,  we  humbly  say 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  "Thanks  to 
Thee.  O  God!" 

Thanks  for  the  Iron  and  the  ores  that  you 
placed  In  our  land,  thanks  for  the  food  from 
the  fields,  thanks  for  giving  wisdom  to  the 
men  who  guided  us,  thanks  for  the  sinew 
and  the  brawn  of  our  men  and  women  who 
used  the  God-given  resources  of  this  mighty 
Nation — that  loves  peace  and  fights  mightily 
In  war.  Thanks  for  the  ships  and  the  guns, 
for  the  planes  and  the  ammunition,  for 
every  single  item  that  helped  to  win  this 
triumph,  we  humbly  thank  Thee,  O  God  of 
Victory. 

Thanks  for  Thy  protection  to  the  boys 
who  rode  the  sea,  thanks  for  the  fighting 
hearts  that  nerved  brave  men  to  stand  up 
against  the  withering  fire  from  the  ruthless 
foe.  In  their  name  and  in  the  name  of  all 
who  love  them,  we  say  a  thousand  times. 
"Thank  Thee.  God  of  Justice  and  Right." 

Thanks  for  the  peace  that  comes  to  mil- 
lions of  European  people  who  crouched  In 
fear  of  tyrant  forces,  thanks  for  the  light 
that  la  coming  to  their  lives,  thanks  for  the 
freedom  of  body  and  soul  that  starts  once 
again  from  this  hour,  thanks  for  the  bright 
skies  In  Europe  to  which  little  children  may 
once  again  look  without  fear  of  thundering 
bombs,  or  deadly  machine  gun  fire.  Thanks 
to  Thee  that  over  there  on  the  western  side 
of  the  globe  men  may  worship  Thee  as  their 
conscience  dictates — great  and  true  God  of 
the  living  and  the  dead! 

Inspire  us  here  with  renewed  vigor  to  ac- 
complish the  unfinished  task  ahead— to  carry 
the  light  of  llbsrty  to  mUllons  still  hiding 
In  terrible  fear  of  a  pagan  foe  across  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  sea.  Protect  our 
bojrs  there,  O  God,  as  you  did  our  dear  ones 
across  the  Atlantic.  Let  this  work  of  thanks. 
God  of  Justice  and  of  peace  bring  protection 
to  them  as  they  battle  against  a  reckless 
enemy.  Let  there  be  no  Idling  In  the  mar- 
ket place  while  work  is  to  be  done.  Inspire 
in  us  new  zeal  to  push  forward,  let  there 
be  no  slackening  of  pace,  no  patislng  when 
our  brothers  call  for  help,  let  no  obstacle 
block  us,  no  false  enthusiasm  freeze  our  en- 
ergy. Let  the  strong  arms  and  nimble 
fingers  of  those  here  before  me  work  more 
strongly  and  move  more  nimbly  still  to  com- 
plete the  redemption  of  men  from  horrible 
Satanic  war — that  the  whole  wide  world  may 
one  day  Join  In  chorus  and  say  to  Thee. 
"Thank  God  for  victory,  thanks  for  peace — 
peace  In  our  time." 

IN    MCMOSIAM 

O  God  of  the  living  and  trie  dead,  we  pray 
Thee  bless  the  great  soul  of  our  departed 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The 
eyes  that  once  gleamed  have  now  lost  their 
luster  In  death.  The  cheery  voice  that 
brought  hope  to  millions  Is  hushed  forever. 
Because  of  all  he  did  for  irs.  O  God,  vouch- 
safe to  him  grace  and  mercy  before  divine 
tribunal  and  let  him  attain  to  everlasting 
rest  and  happiness  In  Thy  eternal  kingdom. 

Keep  forever  green  In  the  mind  of  every 
American  the  memory  of  his  virtues,  his 
courage  under  difficulties,  his  zeal  to  help 
the  distressed,  his  fight  to  keep  freedom  alive 
In  the  hearts  of  men  all  over  the  world 
crouching  in  fear  of  dictators  and  tyranny 
and  let  no  man  forget  his  magnificent  devo- 
tion to  duty  In  every  trying  circumstance  to 
the  end  and  limit  of  his  mortal  strength. 

Inspire  the  children  of  future  generations 
With  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  began  his 
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administration  with  the  heartening  words, 
"The  only  thing  we  haTe  to  fear  is  fear  it- 
self." Let  the  recollection  of  his  physical 
handicap  spur  others  to  go  forward  in  spite 
of  every  obstacle. 

Bow  down  Thine  ear  In  pity  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  this  good  servant  of  the  people. 
Grant  that  they  may  not  languish  in  un- 
availing grief,  but  through  their  tears  look 
meekly  up  to  Thee,  the  Ood  of  all  oonsola- 
tions.    Amen, 


Office  of  Price  Administration 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1945 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  copies  of  corre- 
spondence which  passed  between 
Thomas  L.  Conlan,  chief  enforcement 
attorney  for  the  Cincinnati  district  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration,  and  Mr. 
C.  Herbert  Clemen.s.  of  Dayton,  Oliio,  an 
investigator  for  the  Cincinnati  district. 

This  Is  evidence  of  reprisals  which  are 
being  visited,  upon  people  within  the 
Cincinnati  district  oflSce  when  they  seek 
to  make  the  OPA  more  efficient  and 
fair  in  its  handling  of  violations.  This  is 
another  sample  of  the  indiscriminate 
attempt  to  break  down  efficiency  within 
the  Cincinnati  district  office. 

Mr.  Clemens  was  one  of  the  best  In- 
'  vestigators  employed  in  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  while  he  is  appar- 
ently being  replaced  by  a  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Yelton,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
an  automobile  finance  company  and 
whose  past  record  as  an  investigator  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  clearly 
shows  that  he  is  not  capable  of  making  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  mat- 
ters which  are  assigned  to  him.  It  is 
proof  again  that  the  Cincinnati  district 
heads  are  bound  and  determined  to  ad- 
minister the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion without  complete  equity  and  fair- 
ness. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  in  which 
this  condition  can  be  corrected  is  by 
instituting  the  congressional  Investiga- 
tion that  is  called  for  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 241,  which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Mat  2.  1945. 
Memorandum  to:  Mr.  C.  Herbert  Clemens. 
Prom:  Thomas  L.  Conlan. 
Subject:  Disclosure  of  Information  prociired 
by  you  In  the  course  of  your  duties  as 
an  investigator  for  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 
Acting  upon  my  request  you  came  to  the 
Cincinnati    district    office    this    morning    to 
discuss  certain  pending  caaes  in  connection 
with  which,  in  the  course  of  your  duties  as 
Investigator  for  this  Enforcement  Dlvlaion, 
you  had  handled.    During  the  course  of  our 
conversation  you  stated  tbat  you  had  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  operations  of  the 
Cincinnati  district  office,  and  to  the  opera- 
tions  of   the   Enforcemeni;   Division   of   the 
Cincinnati  district  office,  which  I,  as  district 
enforcement  attorney  did  not  have  knowl- 
edge of.    I  requested  that  you  disclose  to  me 


in  my  official  capacity,  or  to  any  other  au- 
tborized  personnel  of  the  OtDce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration either  In  the  district,  regional, 
or  national  office,  any  Information  you  may 
have  affecting  the  operations  of  this  Cincin- 
nati district  office,  and  in  particular  the  En- 
forcement Division. 

This  information  you  refxised  to  disclose, 
and  further  stated  you  would  refuse  to  dis- 
close It  to  any  other  employee  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Admlnsltration. 

In  my  official  capacity,  as  district  enforce- 
ment attorney,  I  demand  that  you  furnish 
me  by  the  close  of  business  on  May  3.  1945, 
either  In  writing  or  verbally,  which  you  have, 
and  are  concealing  from  me  pertaining  to  the 
operation  of  the  Cincinnati  district  office  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Enforcement  Division  thereof. 
If  you  persist  In  your  refusal  to  disclose  this 
Information  I  demand  that  you  put  your 
refusal  in  writing  in  a  memorandum  ad- 
dressed to  me  stating  the  reasons  therefore. 

(Not  drtlvered  until  3  p.  m.  May  3.  Exten- 
sion of  time  for  answer  to  cloee  of  btisiness 
May  4,  1946.    Thomas  L.  Conlan.) 

Mat  4,  1946. 
Memorandum  to:  Mr.  Thonuis  L.  Conlan. 
Prom:    C.  Herbert  Clemens. 
Subject:  Memorandum  of  May  2.  1945. 

In  conformity  with  yotir  summons,  I  ap- 
peared at  the  Cincinnati  district  office  on 
May  2  last  to  discuss  with  you  such  matters 
as  you  bad  chosen. 

£  categorlcaUy  deny  that  I  did,  at  any  time 
In  the  course  of  this  interview,  make  any 
statement  or  stateqients  averring,  affirming 
or  even  implying  that  I  was  In  possession  of 
any  Information  pertaining  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enforcement  division  of  the 
Cincinnati  district  office  of  which  you,  as 
district  enforcement  attorney,  had  no  knowl- 
edge. 

I  further  deny  emphatically  any  refusal 
upon  my  part  to  dlscloee  any  such  knowledge, 
since  I  do  not  admit  such  knowledge  to  have 
been  in  my  possession. 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  regret  that  I  confess 
my  inability  to  accede  to  your  demand  that 
I  furnish  you  such  information  verbally  or  In 
writing,  by  the  close  of  business  May  4,  1945; 
how  can  I  furnish  you  with  any  information 
I  claim  never  to  have  possessed  and  which  I 
firmly  deny  concealing  from  you? 

Obviously,  compliance  with  your  request 
that  I  refuse,  in  writing,  yo'.n-  demands  of 
May  2.  1945,  is  impossible,  since  I  do  not, 
cannot  and  will  not  admit  that  I  have  the 
knowledge  to  make  such  refusad. 

OlTTCB  OF  PEICE  ADien*lST«AT10N, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  17,  1945. 
Mr.  C.  Hkbbzbt  Clemens, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Dear  Bte.  Cuaatis:  This  letter  Is  wrlttten 
notice  to  you  that  as  of  the  close  at  business 
May  22,  1945.  you  shall  oe  terminated  from 
service  with  this  agency.  I  am  compelled 
to  take  this  action,  which  I  sincerely  regret. 

You  stated  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Brink.  Jr.,  food  enforcement  at- 
torney, on  May  2,  1946,  and  again  in  my 
presence  alone  on  May  3,  1945,  that  you 
had  certain  information  of  great  Importance 
relative  to  the  operation  of  this  Cincinnati 
OPA  district  office,  and  partlctilarly,  the 
Enforcement  Division.  I  requested  you  to 
advise  me  what  your  Information  was,  so 
that  I  could  act  upon  it.  You  stated  that  you 
would  not  give  me  the  information;  nor 
would  you  release  it  to  any  other  person 
within  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Rather,  you  said  you  would  have  to  decide 
yourself  how  best  to  use  the  Information. 
My  demand  in  writing  to  you  for  sixrh  In- 
formation met  with  a  written  denial  on  your 
part  that  you  ever  admitted  or  stated  that 
you  had  such  Information.  As  I  have  stated 
to  you  verbally,  your  written  answer  is  com- 


pletely contradictory  to  your  statements  on 
May  2  and  3.  and  Is  most  unsatisfactory. 

You  must  recogniie  that  every  employee 
of  tills  agency  (or  of  any  agency).  Including 
yourself,  has  a  firm  responsibility  to  exercise 
his  or  her  be?t  talents  to  Improve  the  opera- 
tion of  this  agency.  This  responsibility  cov- 
ers all  improvements  or  corrections  of  opera- 
tions whether  they  be  procedural  or  other- 
wise, and  compels  you  to  report  to  your  su- 
periors information  at  your  command  affect- 
ing the  operation  of  this  dUtrlct  OPA  office, 
and  particularly  the  Enforcement  Division 
thereof.  This  responslblUty  la  In  addition  t^ 
the  responsibility  you  have  as  an  OPA  In- 
vestigator to  investigate  and  report  to  your 
superiors  fairly  and  honestly  and  without 
limitations  upon  full  disclosure  of  the  truth. 
Prom  your  statements  and  conduct  on  May 
2  and  3.  1945,  I  cannot  determine  which  of 
these  responsibilities  you  have  point-blank 
refxieed  to  carry  out.  Throuph  your  failure 
In  either  respect,  or  both,  which  you  alone 
can  decide,  you  have  compelled  the  action  set 
forth  In  thU  letter. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
position  that  you  occupy  as  an  Investigator 
for  OPA  requires  the  highest  degree  of  ndel- 
Ity  and  trustworthiness.     The  relationship 
between  you  and  your  superiors  within  the 
OPA  must  be  on  the  highest  plane  atuln- 
able.     Your  superiors  must  look  to  you  for 
accurate  and  complete  reports  of  Informa- 
tion which  you  acquire,  having  to  do  with 
your  and  their  official  duties.    Such  Informa- 
tion must  be  transmitted  to  your  superiors 
without  omissions  or  additions.     Your  ac- 
tions on  May  2  and  May  3  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence so   necessary   between    investigators 
and    their    superiors.      I    can    never    know 
whether  you  are  reporting  accurately  to  me 
and  to  your  other  superiors.    I  will  never  be 
able  to  tell  whether  you  are  exercising  your 
own  Judgment  with  respect  to  what  infor- 
mation  that  ycu   shaU  pass  on.     In   brief, 
yon  have  destroyed   the  confidence   that   I 
must  have  In  every  Investigator  in  this  high- 
ly confidential  work.    I  regretfully  conclude 
there  is  no  place  in  my  Division  or  elsewhere 
in  OPA  for  a  person  who  reftises  to  report  to 
his  superiors  matters  affecting  their  respec- 
tive responsibilities.     Therefore,  I  am  com*' 
peUed  to  take  tbis  action. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter  you  afyail  he 
Btispended  from  your  duties  and  shall  re- 
main Busp>ended  untU  the  effective  date  of 
this  release  of  you  from  your  duties  with  the 
OPA.  You  have  5  days  on  receipt  of  this  no- 
tice within  which  you  may  file  a  written 
reply  to  the  foregoing  reasons  for  your  re- 
lease from  duty.  Upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  release  you  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
the  district  director  of  this  OPA  Cincinnati 
district  office  for  re\iew  of  my  actions  in  this 
regard. 

Please  take  lmm«Kilate  steps  to  surrender 
all  property  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  Is  now  under  your  custody  as  the 
result  of  xjour  official  position  with  this 
i^ency. 

Very  truly  yours. 

THOltAS   L.   Conlak, 
District  Enforcement  Attorney. 

Cincinnati  District  Office, 

OmcE  or  Paics  Aomiktstration, 

CiwciHNATi  District  Omcx. 
Dayton.  Ohio,  May  17,  1945. 
Memorandum   to:    Mr.  Thomas   L.   Conlan, 
district  enforcement  attorney,  Clnclimatl 
district  office. 
From:  C.  Herbert  Clemens,  Investigator. 
Subject:  Surrender  of  OPA  lnvestig»*3r*8  cre- 
dential and  credential  case. 
Today,  May  17.  1945.  and  orally  effective 
on  this  day  I  have  been  requested  by  you. 
through  Mr.  Robert  E.  Yelton,  to  surrender 
my  OPA  Investigators  credentials  and  creden- 
tial case.  ,.  ._, 
Please  be  Informed  that  I  will  surrender 
the  above-mentioned  Govemmeat  propertj 
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directly  to  you  there  In  the  Cincinnati  dis- 
trict ct&ce. 

Datton.  Ohio.  Map  19. 1945, 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Conian, 

District  Enforcement  Attorney, 
Office  of  Price  Adminiatration, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Deab  Ms.  Coni^n:  I  am  In  possession  of 
JOUT    letter    of    May    17,    1SM5.    annotated 
6F:  3-«:  4:  TLC. 

You  permit  me  5  days  from  the  receipt 
thereof  to  file  a  written  reply  to  the  rea- 
pons  set  forth  for  my  release  from  duty. 
This  letter  constitutes  such  written  reply. 

I  begin  by  referring  you  to  your  memoran- 
dum to  me  dated  May  2,  1945,  and  reiterate 
my  positive  adherence  to  the  facts  In  reply 
thereto  addressed  to  you  In  a  memorandum 
from  me  dated  May  4,  1945. 

On  April  30.  1945.  an  article  In  regard  to 
the  cp>eratlon  of  the  OPA  In  the  Cincinnati 
district,  based  upon  purported  statements 
by  Congressman  Edward  J.  Gardnis.  Third 
District  of  Ohio,  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  The  same  day  you  and  I  had  tele- 
phone conversations  in  regard  thereto,  and 
on  May  2,  1945.  I  was  summoned  to  your 
o£Dce  for  a  personal  Interview,  during  which 
you  charged  me  with  withholding  from  you 
official  Information  obtained  by  me  In  the 
course  of  my  duties.  From  your  conversa- 
tions via  telephone  and  in  person.  I  am  posi- 
tive that  you  assured  me  that  your  opinion 
was  derived  from  the  article  In  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer  referred  to  above.  A  second 
personal  Interview  between  us  occurred  on 
the  following  day.  May  3.  1945.  At  all  times, 
over  telephone  and  in  person.  I  have  never 
denied  having  an  Interview  with  Congrefcs- 
man  Gakonr.  but  have  always  refvised.  still 
refuse,  and  will  continue  to  refuse  to  admit 
that  I  have  ever  poasessed  any  Information 
relative  to  the  OPA,  and  particularly  to  lU 
Enforcement  Division,  which  you  do  not 
have.  I  specifically  deny  that  I  ever  admitted 
to  you.  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  Mr  Edward 
H.  Brink.  Jr..  food  enforcement  attorney,  the 
possession  of  any  such  data. 

I  left  a  responsible  position  with  the  United 
States  Government  to  become  an  investigator 
for  the  OPA  for  one  reason,  and  one  reason 
only,  to  wit:  I  did.  do,  and  will  continue  to 
beUejfe  in  the  OPA  program,  its  worth  to  the 
Nation,  and  its  contribution  to  our  war  effort. 
Any  and  every  move  I  have  made  since  Join- 
ing OPA  Is  the  result  of  considered  thinking 
toward  the  furtherance  of  our  program,  and 
a  deliberate  withholding  of  Information  from 
you.  as  my  superior,  would,  therefore,  be  not 
only  contrary  to  my  oath  of  office  but  against 
my  Innate  instincts. 

I  believe  that  I  have  served  the  Dayton  and 
Cincinnati  district  offices  both  faithfully  and 
well  for  almost  3  years,  and  apparently  no 
fault  has  been  found  with  my  work  except 
that  I  deigned  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  It 
with  my  elected  Representative  in  Congress. 
This  latter  I  believe  to  be  my  prerogative,  and 
hence  I  object  vociferously  to  my  termination 
on  any  such  account. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  HXSBEXT   CLIMENS. 


Jack  Savage,  Billion-Dollar  Engineer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
tirement of  John  Lucian  Savage.  Chief 
Designing  Engineer   of   the  Bureau  of 


lei.ds 


Reclamation,  Interior 
34  3^ars  of  service. 
few  observations 
men  and  women  who 
in  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Savage  is  a  goot 
faithful  servants.    A 
suming  man.  he  has 
working  years  to  the 
for  wealth,  because  his 
more  than  a  fraction 
could  have  command!  d 
for  glory,  because  whili ; 
neer  belatedly  has 
barrasses  him  more 
but  out  of  loyalty  and 
faction  of  doing  big 
in  comparative 
thousands  like  him  in 
They  give  a  continui 
dignity  to  our 
small  part  of  its  power 

Knowing    some    of 
women,  it  pains  me  t( 
sionally  do,  epithets 
crats"  and  "feeders  at 
carelessly  thrown 
will  all  have  a  greater 
Government    If    we 
Savage. 

Therefore,  Mr. 
sert   at   this   point 
issued  by  the  Interior 
retirement  of  Mr.  Jolin 


Department,  after 

me  to  make  a 

regarding  the  fine,  loyal 

their  country 


s»rve 


example  of  these 
nodest  and  unas- 
tiven  most  of  his 
Government,  not 
Day  never  reached 
of  that  which  he 
elsewhere;  not 
fame  as  an  engi- 
oveHaken  him  it  em- 
it pleases  him ; 
n  the  quiet  satis- 
tl^ings  well,  even  if 
There  are 
the  civil  service, 
y,  strength,  and 
Government  that  is  no 


than 


anonj  mity 


these    men    and 
hear,  as  I  occa- 
;uch  as  "bureau- 
he  public  trough" 
I  believe  we 
confidence  in  our 
kbow    about   Jack 


aroi  nd 


Spea  ^er 


tte 


I  want  to  in- 
announcement 
Elepartment  on  the 
Lucian  Savage: 


St  Iff 

lor 


we!  tern 


Secre  ary 
to 


returt  ed 


sartn  ent 


John  Lucian  Savage,  w^rld 
of  Boulder  and  Grand  C(  ulee 
tired    as    chief   designing 
Bureau   of   Reclamation, 
today  by  Secretary  of  th( 
Ickes.    Member  of  the 
Savage  has  drawn  plans 
of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
Including  the  mightiest 

He  has  been  chief  des 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamatiop 
first  Joined  the  staff  in 
then  known  as  the  Reclalnation 
been  in  existence  less  th  in 
time  the  Bureau  has  bult^ 
harness  the  waters  of 
gatlon.  power  developmeajt 
navigation,  and  the  man 
projects  has  won  International 
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the  Wheeler,  another  of  the  key  structures 
in  the  basln-wlde  development  of  that  nsea; 
Frlant  Dam.  Important  coworker  of  Snasta 
Dam  In  the  Central  Valley  reclam.^tlon  proj- 
ect (California):  and  Madden  Dam  et  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Marshall  Ford  Dam  In 
Texas,  Imperial  Dam  on  the  Arizona-Cali- 
fornia border.  Parker  Dam  on  the  Colorado 
River,  and  American  Falls  Dam  (Idaho)  are 
among  the  numerous  reclamation  dams  he 
has  designed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
Mr.  Savage  in  1944  made  extensive  surveys  for 
the  postwar  development  of  China's  great 
natural  resources,  including  the  huge 
Yangtze  Gorge  project  to  Irrigate  lO.OOO.CCO 
acres  of  land  and  develop  some  10.000.000 
kilowatts  of  electric  power  capacity.  He  also 
spent  several  months  in  India,  visiting  proj- 
ects for  Irrigation  and  other  developments  in 
the  United  Provinces,  Bengal,  Madras, 
Mysore,  and  the  Punjab. 

When  a  cable  came  from  London  in  1940 
asking  the  United  States  for  Mr.  Savages 
assistance  In  connection  with  the  Burrin- 
Juck  Dam  In  Australia,  attention  was  directed 
to  the  law  which  prohibits  officials  of  the 
United  States  from  accepting  emoluments 
from  foreign  countries.  Rather  than  delay 
the  voyage  In  this  emergency.  Mr.  Savage 
wired  former  Commissioner  John  C.  Page  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation:  "Any  assistance 
given  Government  of  New  South  Wales  will 
be  gratis  and  I  shall  not  accept  any  fee  or 
other  form  of  compensation  or  any  reim- 
bursement." He  said  he  needed  a  vacation, 
anyway. 

In  1940.  Congress  passed  a  bill  specifically 
authorizing  the  President  to  send  Mr.  Savage 
to  Australia  and  India  as  an  engineering  con- 
sultant. He  spent  4  months  In  Australia  In 
1941-42  as  consultant  on  two  projects — the 
Upper  Yarra  Dam  for  the  Melbourne  and 
Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  Works  and  the 
Klewa  Dam  for  the  State  Electricity  Commis- 
sion of  Victoria. 

Engineer  Savage  has  been  honored  many 
times  for  his  achievements.  On  his  recent 
visit  to  China  he  received  a  gold  medal  from 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  for  Human- 
itarian Services.  The  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  awarded  him  this  year  the 
John  Fritz  medal,  one  of  the  highest  honors 
of  the  engineering  profession.  In  1934.  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science. 
He  was  presented  In  1937  with  one  of  the 
most  prized  awards  given  to  anyone  In  the 
engineering  profession — the  gold  medal  for 
outstanding  engineering  service  of  the  Colo- 
rado Engineering  Council,  which  represents 
all  engineering  organizations  In  the  State. 
The  award  had  been  made  only  once  In  the 
previous  10  years. 

John  Lucian  Savage,  the  son  of  Edwin 
Parker  Savage  and  Mary  Therese  (Scebblns) 
Savage,  was  born  on  a  Wisconsin  farm  near 
Cooksville.  December  25.  1879. 

His  early  years  were  spent  In  Wisconsin. 
He  attended  private  school  at  Spring  Green. 
He  went  to  high  school  In  Evansville  and 
In  Madison.  In  1903  he  received  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  civil  engineering  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

After  graduation  he  left  Wisconsin  for 
field  work  with  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service,  now  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
on  the  Minidoka  project  In  Idaho.  The  next 
4  years  he  worked  In  the  Boise  office,  design- 
ing Irrigation  structures  under  the  guidance 
of  Arthur  P.  Davis,  chief  engineer:  D.  W. 
Ross,  project  engineer,  and  A.  J.  Wiley,  con- 
sulting engineer.  In  1908  Savage  left  the 
Reclamation  Service  to  become  associated 
with  Wiley  In  an  engineering  practice  In 
Boise. 

During  this  time  he  designed  many  Im- 
portant structural  works.  Including  the 
Salmon  River  Dam.  the  Swan  Falls  Power 
plant  on  the  Snake  River,  the  Barber  Power 
plant  on  the  Boise  River,  the  Oakley  Reser- 
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voir  Dam.  end  the  American  Palla  Power 
plant.  He  also  received  a  8pe<:lal  assignment 
from  the  Reclamation  Service  to  detiign  gatea 
for  the  Arruwrock  Dam  on  thu  Bolee  River. 

In  1910  Mr.  Savage  reentered  the  Recla- 
mation Service  in  charge  of  civil  engineering 
designs  in  the  newly  organized  office  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  at  Denver.  Colo.,  where  Im- 
portant design  work  of  the  Bureau  Is  done. 
In  1924  he  waa  placed  In  chwge  of  all  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  designing  with  the 
title  of  Chief  DesigrUng  Engineer,  the  posi- 
tion which  he  held  untU  his  retirement, 
April  30. 

On  June  1,  1918.  Savage  married  Jessie 
Burdlck  Sexsmlth,  who  died  on  July  17.  1941. 
They  had  no  children.  He  make^  his  home 
in  Denver,  Colo. 


The  Fanner  and  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi^ENTATIVES 
-    Tuesday.  Iday  22, 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  the  following  aiticle  by  Fred 
Brenckman,  Washington  representative 
of  the  National  Grange: 
Thi  Farmer  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
(By  Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  represent- 
ative of  the  National  Orange ) 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was 
passed  In  1934,  it  waa  regarded  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure,  and  It  was,  therefore,  made 
self -repealing  at  the  end  of  3  years.  We  were 
Li  thp  midst  of  a  world-wide  depression,  with 
approximately  13,000,000  people  unemployed; 
large  suipluses  of  farm  commodities  had  ac- 
cumultted,  and  the  theorj  was  that  we 
shi^uld  do  some  "Yankee  trailing"  to  dispose 
or  these  commodities.  The  act  has  been 
thrice  renewed,  the  last  time  for  a  period 
of  2  years.  Unless  again  reneiwed.  It  will  ex- 
pire on  June  13,  1945. 

Under  this  measure,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  raise  or  lower  tariff  rates  to  the 
extent  of  50  percent  in  negotiating  tiade 
agreements  with  other  nations.  In  a  recent 
message,  the  late  President  Roosevelt  in- 
iormed  Congress  that  so  many  concessions 
had  been  made  to  other  countries  under  the 
original  BO  percent  llmlUtion  that  little 
flexibility  remains.  He.  therefore,  suggested 
that  to  give  the  Government  more  bargaining 
power,  'he  act  should  be  brought  up-to-date 
by  amendment,  making  It  possible  to  reduce 
1945  rates  to  the  extent  of  60  percent, 
xnrotnt  orawt  of  power 

Where  the  rates  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
Act  have  already  been  slaslied  50  percent, 
another  reducUon  of  50  pecent  wovild  be 
equivalent  to  a  total  reduction  of  75  percent. 
It  should  be  kept  In  mind  In  this  connection 
that  In  case  of  certain  conunodltles,  rates 
had  already  been  reduced  ur.der  the  flexible 
provUlons  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  before  the 
passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  To 
grant  the  President  authority  to  fiirther  re- 
duce rates  on  such  Items  viould  be  almost 
equivalent  to  granting  authority  to  transfer 
Items  from  the  dutiable  list  to  the  free 
list,  which  is  denied  in  the  T-ade  Agreements 
Act. 

It  tB  likewise  noteworthy  that  while  this 
legislation  empowers  the  President  to  revise 
rates  upward  to  the  extent  of  60  percent,  not 
a  single  rate  has  been  Increased,  for  the  sim- 


ple reason  that  an  upward  revision  of  rates 
would  not  be  well  calculated  to  faclltute  the 
netotlatlon  of  trade  agreemenu  with  other 
natloDt. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  by  since  the  last 
general  tariff  act  was  passed  by  Congress. 
If  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  should  now  be 
extended  for  another  period  of  3  years,  the 
span  would  be  lengthened  to  18  years.  Under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  Congress  has  for 
11  years  delegated  to  the  President,  or  to  the 
State  Department,  one  of  Its  most  Important 
constitutional  prerogatives,  namely,  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  foreign  trade,  which  also  In- 
volves the  raising  of  revenue.  During  this 
period  Congress  likewise  delegated  many 
othe^  extraordinary  powers  to  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government,  and  if  our 
constitutional  system  Is  to  be  preserved,  it 
would  seem  that  the  time  has  come  when 
Congress  should  make  a  manly  effort  to  re- 
capture these  delegated  powers. 

CONTLICTINO    POLICIES    INVOLVED 

In  considering  the  extension  of  this  act  for 
another  period  of  3  years  we  must  not  lose 
Bight  of  the  fact  that  under  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  the  Walfih-Healey  Act.  and  our  social 
security  legislation,  we  have  been  trying  to 
improve  the  American  standard  of  living. 
By  this  process  we  have  raised  our  cost  of 
production  all  along  the  line.  All  this  Is  a 
manifestation  of  a  very  definite  trend  toward 
economic  nationalism.  The  policy  we  have 
been  pursuing  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  might  be  termed  one  of  International 
altruism.  It  Is  manifestly  Impossible  to  suc- 
cessfully ptirsue  both  of  these  policies  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  the  same  country. 

K-)T  must  we  overlook  the  fact  that  before 
the  lapse  of  another  year  the  national  debt 
will  probably  amount  to  »300.000,000,000. 
The  Interest  on  this  debt,  even  at  the  rate  of 
a  percent,  will  amount  to  approximately 
$6,000,000,000  per  year.  This  vlU  call  for 
heavy  taxation,  which  vsrlU  naturally  Increase 
our  costs  of  production.  In  theory  our  tariff 
rates  are  Intended  to  equalize  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  production  as  between  the 
Unli,ed  States  and  foreign  nations.  It  Is  per- 
tinent, therefore,  to  keep  In  mind  the  factors 
which  have  Just  been  enumerated. 

grange  A'rmuuE  defined 
In  appearances  before  the  Ways  «md  Means 
Committee  at  former  hearings  on  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  we  have  always  made  it 
plain  that  we  are  In  favor  of  all  the  foreign 
trade  we  can  get  under  proper  conditions. 
The  attitude  of  the  National  Grange  has  been 
that  In  our  dealings  with  other  nations  we 
should  take  from  them  such  commodities  as 
we  need  and  do  not  produce  domestically,  but 
that  we  should  not  make  it  easier  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  send  us  the  things  that  we 
do  not  need,  or  commodities  of  which  we  al- 
ready have  a  surplus  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

That  Is  the  only  reasonable  basis  upon 
which  a  sound  foreign -trade  jxjllcy  can  be 
built.  Manifestly,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
trade  merely  for  the  sake  of  trade,  nor  is 
there  any  virtue  in  exchanging  Identical  or 
competing  commodities. 

It  has  long  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  admit  free  of  duty  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  countries  that  we  really 
need  and  that  are  not  indirect  competition 
with  articles  produced  domestically.  We  have 
the  biggest  free  list  of  any  country  in  the 
world.  For  many  years,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  our  imports  have  been  entered  free  of 
duty.  These  facts  are  cited  to  show  that  our 
tariff  policies  hare  not  been  as  selfish  as 
many  people  seem  to  believe. 

The  Grange  believes  in  reciprocity  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word. 

IC'KDrLXT  (Mf  RXCIPSOCrrT 

As  William  McKinley  so  well  expressed  it  in 
the  address  which  he  made  at  the  Pan-Amer- 


ican Bxposltlon  at  Buffalo  the  dsy  before  he 
was  assassinated: 

"By  sensible  trade  arrangemenu  which  will 
not  interrupt  our  honac  production,  we  ahould 
extend  the  outlets  for  our  Increasing  surplus. 
A  system  which  provides  a  mutual  exchange 
of  commodities  Is  manifestly  essential  to  the 
continued  and  healthful  growth  of  our  ex- 
port trade. 

"We  must  not  repose  in  fancied  security 
that  we  can  forever  sell  everything  and  buy 
little  pr  nothing.  If  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible. It  would  not  be  best  for  us  nor  for 
those  with  whom  we  deal.  We  should  take 
from  our  customers  such  of  their  products 
as  we  can  use  without  harm  to  our  indus- 
tries and  labor." 

While  we  believe  In  "sensible  trade  arrange- 
ments." there  are  various  features  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  together  wilh  the  way 
in  which  It  has  been  administered,  to  which 
we  have  objected  from  the  beginning. 

finding  the  FACTS 

Under  the  act.  the  President  is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  trade  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  "whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact 
that  any  existing  duties  or  other  import  re- 
strictions of  the  United  States  or  any  foreign 
country  are  unduly  burdening  and  restricting 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States." 
Scarcely  anyone  would  seriously  contend  that 
the  State  Department,  acting  for  the  Presi- 
dent In  this  connection,  has  seriously  under- 
taken to  establish  the  facts  In  any  given  case 
before  entering  into  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations.  The  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  was  established  and  is  main- 
tained as  a  fact-finding  body  to  assist  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  matters  relating 
to  the  tariff.  While  Individual  memt)ers  of 
the  Commission  may  have  been  consulted  by 
the  State  Department  when  trade  agreements 
were  pending  or  In  process  of  being  nego- 
tiated, we  do  not  believe  that  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission as  such  was  ever  consulted. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  we  believe  that  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
provide  that  whenever  the  President  finds  as 
a  fact  that  any  existing  duties  or  other  Im- 
port restrictions  are  burdening  and  restrict- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  he 
should  make  a  detailed  report  to  Congress 
setting  forth  such  facts  as  he  may  have  in 
his  possession.  This  should  be  done  before 
entering  into  any  trade  agreement.  By  fol- 
lowing this  procedure,  the  finding  of  facts- 
would  mean  something  more  than  a  mere 
perfunctory  gesture  on  the  part  of  certain 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State,  which 
we  believe  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  repealed  sec- 
tion 618  (b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  thus 
making  It  Impossible  to  seek  relief  In  the 
courts  or  otherwise  by  the  Injured  party. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  depriving  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  the  right  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  There  has  been 
no  opportunity  to  even  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  act. 

The  act  has  been  administered  as  If  It  were 
surrounded  by  all  the  protection  accorded 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  and  yet  the 
agreements  entered  into  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  treaties. 

OONCEffilONB    NOT   RXCIPROCAL 

We  have  also  felt  that  In  the  agreements 
into  which  we  have  entered  with  other  na- 
tions the  United  States  has  made  greater  con- 
cessions than  it  has  received  in  return  by 
virtue  of  the  unconditional  moet-favored- 
nation  policy  which  we  have  pursued.  We 
do  not  believe  that  this  policy  should  be 
carried  out  to  the  extent  of  granting  con- 
cessions to  all  nations  without  equivalent  or 
reciprocal  concession  on  their  part. 

Again,  some  foreign  nations  hare  found  It 
to  their  advantage  to  devalue  their  curren- 
cies, to  block  credit  balances,  to  enter  mto 
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compensating  agreement*,  or  to  otherwise 
control  and  manipulate  their  monetary  or 
financial  structure.  Through  any  one  or 
more  of  these  processes  they  have  been  able 
to  substantially  modify  the  effectiveness  of 
customs  duties  determined  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment as  fair  and  equitable.  If  the  present 
•ct  Lb  to  be  extended.  It  should  certainly 
maJce  provision  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  market  in  the  event  that  any  for- 
eign nation  engages  in  practices  such  as  have 
been  enumerated. 

The  same  must  be  said  with  reference  to 
rub.^ldles.  embargoes,  quotas,  licenses,  and 
barter  arrangements,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  adversely  affecting  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  Is  found  that  foreign  nations  are 
engaged  in  dumping  or  other  unfair  methods 
of  competition,  or  are  discriminating  against 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  provision 
should  be  made  that  the  Chief  Executive  shall 
take  Immediate  action  to  protect  our  national 
economy. 

WHAT  THE  RKCORD  SHOWS 

In  1934,  when  the  trade  a^eements  bill 
was  Introduced,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
were  told  that  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
delegated  to  the  President  under  this  meas- 
ure it  would  be  possible  to  find  new  markets 
or  restore  old  foreign  markets  for  surplus 
farm  products  but  that  It  would  not  result 
In  any  increase  of  imports  of  competitive 
farm  products. 

In  the  light  of  these  promises,  the  follow- 
ing figures  with  reference  to  farm  imports, 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
make  interesting  reading: 

Value  of  agricultural  imports 


Yw 

Total 

Supplemen- 
tary or  com- 
petitive 

1932. 

$613. 737. 000 

838.952.000 

933.  774.000 

1.141,  Itfl.iino 

1,1.'»,  136.000 

1.155.136.000 

968.648.000 

1. 239. 444.  ono 

1. 475.  288,  000 

l28Z428,0nO 

I93S 

418.  51.5.  Olio 

WM 

497.892,000 

igM 

641.623,000 

MSB 

M37 

M&796.U00 
AW.  316, 000 

1938 „. 

ii«»:n::::::::::::::r:. 

4^165,000 
571,443.000 
627,  fVA,  OOO 

Imports  of  so-called  supplementary  or 
competitive  products  were  admittedly  larger 
,  during  1935-37  because  of  the  drought 
situation  in  this  country.  But  leaving  those 
years  out.  it  is  noted  that  imports  of  com- 
petitive farm  products  Increased  from  $282,- 
428  000  in  1932  and  »418,515.C00  in  1933  to 
»571.443.0C0  in  1939  and  $627,888,000  in  1940. 
Thus  the  value  of  compel  it  ve  farm  Imports 
considerably  more  than  doubled  from  1932  to 
1940.  while  physical  quantity  increased  from 
an  index  number  of  60  In  1932  to  an  index 
number  of  104  in  1940.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  reductions  in  tariffs  on  competitive 
farm  products  let  In  more  imports  and  made 
It  more  difficult  to  build  a  sound  farm  pro- 
gram. Incidentally  this  reduced  the  ability 
of  the  farmer  to  buy  the  products  of  labor 
and  Industry. 

SX?ORTS  OP  FARM  PRODUCTS 

When  It  comes  to  exports,  we  can  find  no 
evidence  that  foreign  concessions  resulted  in 
any  increase  in  volume  of  farm  products  sold 
abroad.  Back  In  1910-14  exports  of  farm 
products  accounted  for  an  even  50  percent 
of  total  experts.  By  1932  farm  exports  were 
down  to  41.7  percent  of  total  exports.  It 
was  to  rebuild  the  erp>ort  market  that  farm- 
ers were  a.sked  to  support  the  trade-agree« 
ments  bill.  Here,  again,  let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture furnished  the  following  daU: 


Value  of  United  S\  ates  exports 


Tear 


19S2 
1U33 
1UR4 

las.'i 

1836 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


Total 

domestic 
exports 


$1, 41.3. 
2.008. 
2,065. 
2,375. 
2,790. 
3,361, 
2.8S4. 
3.743, 
3.959. 


397. 00( 
484,001 
092, 00( 
415. 00( 
8W.00I 
fiW.OOl 
fi«7.00( 
9;«).0fl< 
•J6X00( 
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While  the  dollar  value 
products  was  about  the 
1939  as  during  1932  to 
there  only  because  unit 
and  through  the  paying 
sidies,  and  not  because  of 
to  us. 

AMENDMENTS   AND 

1.  If  the  Trade 
newed.  we  respectfully 
sion  be  limited  to  1  year 
the  war  we  will  be  able  tc 
ful  appraisal  of  the 
to  world  trade  than  under 

2.  The  request  for 
rates  to  the  extent  of  50 
be  granted. 

3.  Before  the  present 
Ing  trade  agreements  is 
have  a  comprehensive 
"reciprocity."    No 
tered  into  unless  conces 
any  country  are  fully 
sions  granted  by  the  Un 
sions  should  not  be 
unless  that  nation   is 
supplier  of  any 
agreement. 

4.  The  right  of  court 
by  section  516  (b)  of  tht 
should  l>€  restored. 

5.  We  favor  an 
viding  that  whenever  the 
any  existing  duties  or 
tlons  are  Interfering  with 
of  the  United  States,  he 
and   findings   In   detail 
entering  into  any  trade 

6.  The   act   should   be 
provide  that  whenever  th( 
imported  commodity 
in  the  United  States  falls 
sale  selling  price,  or  par 
of  an  agrlctiltural 
ident   shall   impose   an 
equalize   competitive 

7.  The  act  should  be 
as  to  provide  that  before 
trade  agreements  shall  be 
Houses  of  Congress  for 
tion  by  a  majority  vote, 
of  1913,  which  empowere  d 
negotiate  trade  agreemer  ts 
tions,  contained  such  a 


SAFEGUARDS 

Agreements  Act  is  to  be  re- 
that  the  exten- 
After  the  close  of 
make  a  more  care- 
situation  with  reference 
present  conditions, 
authbrlty  to  reduce  1945 
percent  should  not 

lystem  of  negotlat- 

cxtended.  we  should 

defultion  of  the  term 

should  be  en- 

!  ions  received  from 

equivalent  to  conces- 

States.     Conces- 

to  any  country 

clearly  the  principal 

covered  by  the 


agreen:  ehts 


ited 
granted 


commodi  ties 


rii 


The  Meat  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A 


OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REf  RESENTATIVLS 


Tuesday,  May 

Mr.   JENKINS.    Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my 
say  that  the  Republi 
Food  Study  Committee 


Agriraltural 
expert* 


$589,650,000 
787.343,000 
666.  713. 000 
766. 303. 000 
732.474,000 
890,771,000 
682,062.000 
737. 64a  000 
349, 821, 000 


Percent 
farms 
of  total 


41  7 
39.2 
32.1 
32.3 
2ti.2 
26.5 
23.7 
19.7 
8.8 


of  exxMrts  of  farm 
same  in  1938  and 
they  were  held 
prices  were  higher 
f  huge  expwrt  sub- 
foreign  concessions 


■eview.  as  provided 
Tariff  Act  of  1930, 

amendnlent  to  the  act  pro- 
'resident  finds  that 
otjier  import  restric- 
the  foreign  trade 
shall  report  his  facts 
o   Congress   before 
agreement, 
so  amended   as   to 
landed  cost  of  any 
con^mercially  available 
below  our  whole- 
price.  In  the  case 
commodity,  then  the  Pres- 
I  idditional    duty    to 


rlty 


cor  ditions. 


further  amended  so 

becoming  operative 

submitted  to  both 

tlflcatlon  or  rcjec- 

rhe  Underwood  Act 

the  President  to 

with  other  na- 

ji-o  vision. 


REMARKS 

.  JENKINS 


22,  1945 


Speaker,   under 

reiiarks,  I  wish  to 

c^n  Congressional 

through  a  sub- 


committee assigned  to  give  a  special 
study  to  the  meat  problem,  has  made  a 
written  report  of  its  study  on  that  sub- 
ject. That  report  is  directed  to  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Martin,  the  Republican  leader 
of  the  House.  I  wish  to  commend  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  the  country 
this  fine  report.  I  hope  it  is  perused  by 
many  for  it  is  informative  and  interest- 
ing. It  comments  with  conviction  on  the 
recent  announcement  made  by  Director 
Fred  Vinson,  to  which  I  refer  as  follows: 

REPUBLICAN  CONGRESSIONAL  FOOD  STUDY  COM- 
MITTEE r«:PORT  TO  THE  HONORABIE  JOSEPH  W. 
MARTIN,    JR.,    REPUBLICAN    LE/.OER,     HOireE    OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,      MAT      22,      194  5 SUBJECT: 

VINSON  MEAT  ORDER 

The  order  concerning  meat  Issued  May 
18,  1345,  by  Mr.  Fred  Vinson,  reportedly  with- 
out clearance  with  the  Office  of  War  lu- 
formation  or  review  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  indicates,  apparently,  that 
Mr.  Vinson  has  been  given  some  measure  of 
personal  responsibility  for  control  of  both 
production  and  distribution  of  meat. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  his  authority  should  be 
announced  openly  by  the  President  and 
should  be  extended  to  cover  all  foods  and  all 
food  production.  Centralized  control  is  es- 
sential, but  to  be  effective  it  must  be  cen- 
tralized control  over  all  foods,  and  it  mtost 
be  a  public  responsibility  for  both  produc- 
tion and  distribution — not  merely  someone 
acting  on  private  orders  from  the  President. 

The  placing  of  some  control  over  meat  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Vinson  Is  not  enough. 
There  is  a  co-relation  between  foods  and  feeds 
and  they  should  be  administered  together. 
Sugar  and  dairy  products  and  farm  machin- 
ery and  farm  labor  are  serious  problems  in 
themselves — and  all  with  direct  bearing  on 
the  volume  of  our  food  supplies. 

The  Vinson  order  does  not  give  cattle  feed- 
ers the  full  assurance  they  need  to  again 
undertake  normal  feeding.  While  It  promises 
that  ceilings  of  Good  and  Choice  cattle  will 
not  be  lowered  without  notice,  it  makes  no 
promise  that  the  price  of  corn  and  other 
feed  will  not  be  permitted  to  rise — nor  in  fact 
that  corn  may  not  again  be  frozen,  as  it  was 
In  April  1944,  when  for  2  months  corn  could 
be  sold  only  to  the  Government  and  not  a 
grain  could  be  purchased  In  most  parts  of 
the  country  for  feed. 

The  subsidies  proposed  by  the  Vinson  or- 
der for  packers  of  beef  may  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  additional  packers  from  going 
out  of  business,  but  they  are  obviously  grossly 
Inadequate  to  serve  as  a  real  Incentive  for 
packers  to  operate  at  fullest  capacity.  The 
promised  additional  subsidy  on  beef  amounts 
to  only  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a  pound  at  the 
wholesale  level.  Testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  has  Indicated  that  an  in- 
crease of  II2  to  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  Is 
required  to  permit  packers  once  again  to 
handle  beef  and  veal  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  bookkeeping  system  on  live  cattle 
which  the  Vinson  order  promises  to  set  up 
will  be  ineffectual  in  eliminating  at  least  one 
major  source  of  black-market  meat— pur- 
chases direct  from  farmers  and  feeders.  No 
set  of  regulations  and  no  system  of  bock- 
keeping  can  prevent  farmers  from  selling 
their  cattle  and  hogs  at  a  price  sufficient 
to  give  themselves  a  reasonable  profit.  If 
such  a  price  Is  offered  to  them. 

The  whole  Vinson  order,  therefore.  Is  stlU 
trying  to  do  by  compulsion  and  by  Insuffi- 
cient subsidies  what  can  only  be  done  by 
an  adequate  profit  Incentive  and  a  return 
to  the  normal  processes  of  orderly  market- 
ing. As  long  as  farmers  are  offered  2  or  S 
cents  a  pound  more  for  beef.  veal,  and  hogs 
by  black-market  operators  than  legitimate 
packers  are  allowed  to  pay,  they  are  going 
to  sell  to  black -market  operators.  We  might 
as  well  be  realistic  about  this  matter. 
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There  Is  only  one  honest  and  effective  way 
to  eliminate  black  markets  and  whip  the 
meat  shortage — and  If  Mr.  Vinson  Is  ac- 
quamted  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In- 
dexes or  retail  food  prices,  he  knows  what 
that  way  is.  It  cannot  be  done  by  punitive 
regulations.  It  can  be  done  only  by  giving 
legitlmiate  producers,  processors,  distributors, 
and  retailers  of  meat  the  Incentive  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  operate  at  top  capacity. 
Thl3  can  be  accompltslied  either  by  bringing 
the  price  structure  of  meats  more  nearly  into 
line  with  the  prices  of  other  food  commodi- 
ties, or  by  subsidies  which  are  so  substantial 
they  will  have  that  effect.  Half-way  mea- 
sures win  not  do  the  lob. 

In  the  summer  of  1939  food  was  relatively 
plentiful  and  was  moving  on  a  free  market. 
Prices  were  at  a  natural  kvel  in  relation- 
ship to  the  cost  of  production,  the  demand, 
and  the  supply.  Between  August  1939  and 
February  1945  ( as  is  shown  graphically  in  the 
accompanying  chart)  the  price  of  all  foods 
was  permitted  to  go  up  46  paxent;  the  price 
of  eggs  advanced  68.8  percent;  the  price  of 
chicken  616  percent;  dalr.'  products  were 
permitted  to  go  up  43.4  perci-nt;  fats  and  oils 
46.2  percent;  sugar  and  sweets  32.1  percent; 
fish  116.1.  and  fruits  and  vegetables  82.8 
percent.  But  in  that  same  period,  the 
price  of  beef  and  veal  was  jjermltted  to  ad- 
vance only  18.9  percent.  Such  a  situation 
doesn't  make  sense. 

In  later  figures  on  specific  food  items  the 
fact  that  the  present  price  structure  on  meat 
Is  seriously  out  of  balance  with  other  food 
prices  is  even  more  evident.  Between  August 
15,  1939,  and  March  13,  1945,  there  have  been 
the  following  increases  In  retail  price  of 
specific  food  items: 

Percent 

Green  beans 180.6 

Apples 159. 1 

Potatoes 125. 0 

Fresh  and  frozen  flsh ,— -  119  9 

Dried  prunes 98-9 

Dry  Navy  beans 94.8 

Lard. - 88-  9 

Other  shortening  In  cartons 70.9 

Wheat  flour.. 79.3 

Sweetpotatoes 70. 9 

Rice- - 70. 6 

Carrots 69.  6 

Butter 82.  5 

Fresh  eggs ^-  1 

Evaporated    milk 

Rolled  oats 

Canned  corn 

Tea 

Coffee 

Fresh   mUk 

Sugar 

Chuck  roast 

Pork  chops 

Rib  roast 

Round  steak 

Sliced  ham 

Veal  cutlets 

It  might  be  noted  that  while  frozen  fish, 
green  beans,  and  wheat  flour  seem  to  be  rela- 
tively plentiful.  It  has  beccme  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  buy  round  steak,  veal  cutlets,  or 
sliced  ham.  It  Is  obvious  that  if  food  prices 
were  anywhere  near  In  balance  in  1939.  they 
are  seriously  out  of  balanc«!  now— and  that  If 
the  subsidy  method  Is  to  be  used  to  bring 
them  into  balance,  the  subsidies  must  prob- 
ably be  considerably  mor<-  substantial  Jian 
those  announced  by  Mr.  Vinson  in  his  order. 
Unfortunately  for  the  city  consumer  of 
meat,  a  reasonable  return  to  producers  and 
distributors  Is  not  the  only  factor  which  de- 
termines when  he  will  be  able  to  go  openly 
to  the  comer  market  and  !)uy  a  good  steak  or 
a  pork  chop  again.  There  ts  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  United  States  a  law  which  makes 
it  illegal  to  transport  across  a  State  line  and 
sell  meat  not  kUled  In  a  federally  Inspectfd 
packing  plant,  and  the  Federal  Government 


49.3 
46.1 
42.3 
40.1 
35.9 
30.0 
28.8 
34.0 
19.7 
13  1 
11.0 
7.8 
2  8 


Is  taking  a  large  portion  of  meat  which  can 
cross  State  lines. 

Again  seeking  to  do  by  compulsion  what 
can  be  done  in  the  United  States  only  by 
adeqtfate  Incentive  and  orderly  marketing, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  recent- 
ly Issued  orders  requiring  the  relicenslng  of 
meat  packers  who  do  not  have  Federal  In- 
spection— ^with  the  announced  Intention  of 
putting  many  of  them  out  of  business — and 
has  severely  restricted  the  amount  of  meat 
those  who  remain  In  business  can  slaughter. 
The  Vinson  order  announces  no  modification 
of  this  program. 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  extent 
to  which  residents  of  the  various  States  are 
dependent  on  these  nonfederally  Inspected 
meat  packers  for  their  supplies: 

Per  capita  supply  of  Txonfederally  inspected 
meat '  by  States  1944,  arranged  according  to 
volume 


Stale 


Total 


Texas 

Montana 

Ore^n .—_»..._ 

Idaho 

North  Dakota. 

Oklaiioma .. 

Nevada 

MWiijan- 

Arkansas 

W  asliiugton 

Ofonria 

Nebrnsks 

Loiiisiaoa 

Ariions 

Colorado ^..._ 

Mississippi 

X'tah...- 

South  Dakota - 

Ohio 

K(in!!as 

Iowa 

WyomiuR 

South  Carolina 

.Ve*'  Nfcxico 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Krnliicky.. 

Floritla 

Vermont 

Wisooo-sin 

Alabama 

Indiana.. 

Virgiuia 

Minncwta >. 

Missouri...". — 

Delaware 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

Maryland -. 

Pennsylvania 

IlNnois 

Connect  icut 

Califomia 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

New  Hsmitshire 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island... 

District  of  Columbia... 


Farm 

siaufEb- 

tcr « 


94.07 
93.06 
91.33 

a.f» 

83.62 
78.37 
75.10 
74.04 
71.14 
68.06 
68  74 
W.95 
M.  66 
MM 
W.  62 
58.22 
!<8  14 
57.91 
57.  M 
56.66 
M>.  .M 
55.56 
.•io.51 
5.S.28 
64.41 
53.  16 
.12.93 
52.52 
.M.94 
51.05 
.V).4» 
.SO.  !3 
4.').  7'J 
45.37 
44.1-1 
44.50 
42.29 
41.31 
»i.  33 
37.14 
30.86 
28.75 
24.74 
23.81 
18.89 
16.41 
16.12 
15.01 
4.53 


Whole- 
sale and 

retail 

slauch- 

ter 


23.42 
86.87 
15.93 
31.80 
67. 35 
27.81 
30  17 
7.70 
35.93 
13.  TA 
3«.71 
33.27 
17.08 
16.51 
16.23 
38.35 
11.67 
43.  m 
11.39 
23.43 
37.00 
34.48 
26.% 
22.38 
32.46 
34  72 
33.83 
12.12 
32.12 
21.13 
30.01 
18.  45 
28.57 
28.  26 
24.60 
14.25 
10.17 
19.27 
10. 95 
8.88 
10.77 
1.93 
1.89 
1.29 
3.44 
9.53 
1.22 
1.21 


■ 


70.65 

SO  16 

75.40 

51.88 

26.27 

Sa56 

44  93 

66.34 

35.21 

."iS.  42 

29.^1 

82. 6S 

47.58 

4h.  13 

42.39 

19.87 

46.47 

14.11 

46.47 

33.2:1 

19.  .M 

21.08 

29.25 

32.90 

21.97 

18.44 

19.  10 

40  40 

19.82 

29.92 

2142 

31.68 

17.22 

17.11 

20.31 

30. 2."; 

32.12 

21.86 

27. 3« 

28.26 

26.  82 
22.81 
22.52 
15  45 

6.88 
14.90 
13.80 

4.53 


'  T<>lal  supply  in  1S44  (Federal  and  non-Federal)  was 

l.«0  founds  i>er  capita-  ._   ,         ,       ,..  _». 

>  No  aprreciable  quantity  o.  the  farm  .slaughter  reach*  a 

city  markfl-«. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  volume  of  meat 
available  to  consumers  from  these  plants 
which  cannot  ship  across  State  lines  is  almost 
a  direct  measure  of  the  acuteness  of  the  pres- 
ent retail  meat  shortage.  In  the  States  where 
most  of  the  per  capita  consumption  normally 
is  provided  by  nonfederally  Inspected  pack- 
ers, the  meat  shortage  has  been  thus  far 
moderate.  Where  the  chief  supplies  nor- 
mally come  from  federally  Inspected  plants, 
there  is  less  meat;  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, where  consumers  depend  almost  entirely 
on  federally  Inspected  plants,  there  Is  none. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  obvious.  Meat  for 
the  armed  i^rvlces  and  other  Government 
uses  is  taken  only  from  federally  inspected 
packers.  During  the  first  3  months  of  1945, 
federally  inspected  plants  produced  a  total 
of  4,000,000,000  pounds  of  meat.    Of  this,  the 


OoTemment  took  almost  exactly  half.    ThiB 

left  only  2.000.000.000  pounds  of  meat  lor 
the  civilian  population  from  federally  In- 
spected plant*— exactly  18  pounds  pef  capita 
for  those  3  months — ^less  than  1  pound  a 
week,  and  this  had  to  supply  restaurants,  ho- 
tels, and  hamburger  stands  as  well  as  retail 
markets.  In  areas  largely  dependent  on  fed- 
erally inspected  packers.  I  pound  a  week  ob- 
viously doesn't  go  very  far. 

The  situation  would  be  bad  enough  in  such 
areas  if  the  packers  without  Federal  inspec- 
tion were  encouraged  to  operate  at  top  ca- 
pacity. But  many  of  them  have  suspended 
operations,  or  ere  slaughtering  only  at  part 
capacity,  because  they  say  they  cannot  oper- 
ate at  existing  prices.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  example,  the  few  slaughterers 
who  served  the  local  market  In  1944  have 
closed  their  doors. 

The  order  further  restricting  production  of 
meat  by  nonfederally  Inspected  plants  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  sensible  solution  to  the 
situation.  The  theory  is  that  this  will  force 
more  of  the  meat  to  go  through  plants  with 
Federal  inspection  so  that  it  can  be  shipped 
interstate.  If  this  move  Is  successful,  the 
meat  shortage  may  be  reversed— with  the 
areas  dependent  on  Interstate  shipments 
finding  It  easier  to  get  meat,  while  those 
normally  dependent  on  nonfederally  In- 
spected plants  feel  the  pinch  of  the  short>- 
age.  And.  ironically,  some  of  these  wUl  be 
areas  where  cattle  are  grown  and  are  today 
more  plentiful  than  ever  before. 

By  its  quota  system  OPA  may  be  able  to 
force  nonfederally  Inspected  plants  to  re- 
duce their  production,  but  It  is  doubtful 
whether  It  can  force  federally  Inspected 
plants  to  Increase  their  output  against  their 
will. 

A  competent  authority  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  Informed  this  committee 
that  federally  Inspected  plants  have  sufftcient 
capacity  that  they  could  be  supplying  l)oth 
the  Government  and  their  tisual  civilian 
customers  today  with  the  normal  amount  of 
meat,  if  they  had  the  incentive  to  operate 
at  top  capacity.  If  they  have  no  such  in- 
centive. It  is  hard  to  see  how  restrictions  on 
nonfederally  inspected  plants  will  Increase 
the  production  of  Interstate  plants. 

That  Is  may  have  serious  consequences  for 
residents  of  States  dependent  chiefly  on  local 
packers  is  attested  to  by  a  national  organi- 
zation of  such  packers,  which  says:  "The 
effect  of  this  order  Is  to  cut  down  very 
sharply,  an^  in  some  Instances  to  cut  In 
half  and  more  than  cut  In  half,  the  pro- 
duction of  these  plants  as  measured  by  their 
1944  output.  •  •  •  All  over  the  United 
States  smaU  plants  are  either  closing. 
Eeverely  curtailing  their  operations,  or  selling 
out  to  chain  stores  or  big  packers." 

Th?s  committee  recommended  a  week  ago 
that  the  quota  restrictions  on  beef  applying 
to  nonfederally  Inspected  packers  be  re- 
scinded at  once.  It  believes  that  failure  of 
Mr.  Vinson's  order  to  take  ftny  action  on  this 
matter  is  a  serious  omission,  and  reiterates 
its  recommendation  that  the  quota  restric- 
tions be  rescinded  immediately. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  A.  Jxirjaws. 

Chairman. 
Hasxis  Ellswobth. 

Secretary. 

Percentage  increase   in  cost  of  foods  from 
Aug.  15.  1939.  to  Feb.  13,  1945 

Percent 

Eggs **■* 

Dairy — - *3.  4 

All    meaU     (including    clucken    and 

fish) 36  a 

All  foods f «  0 

Fish !»••  ' 

Beef  and  veal. — -  *•  • 

Fruits   and   vegetables **  * 

Fats  and  oils. ** ^ 

Sugar  and  sweeU ^^  * 

Chicken - *^  * 
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Ofice  of  War  InfomutioD  Appropriadoas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PINNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
not  as  yet  reached  a  decision  on  the  OWI 
appropriation.  I  have  been  told  the 
committee  has  not  yet  made  up  Its  mind 
as  to  what  they  will  or  will  not  do.  But 
previously  I  understood  the  OWI  was 
requesting  $42,000,000. 

That  is  a  lot  oX  money  for  the  OWI. 
particularly  when  we  are  asking  little 
school  children  to  buy  war  stamps  to  help 
win  the  war  and  then  tossing  it  out 
the  window  on  agencies  such  as  OWI. 
So.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  cut  out  the  OWI  appro- 
priation and.  like  many  other  Federal 
agencies  that  have  faded  out.  It  will  be 
something  to  be  remembered  but  not 
talked  about. 

It  might  Interest  the  Members  to  know 
also  that  the  assistant  to  Dr.  Elmer 
Holmes  Davis.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information,  whose  recent  rulings 
were  reversed  by  President  Truman  and 
General  Eisenhower,  is.  according  to  a 
local  news  story,  none  other  than  for- 
eign-born Georgie  Taylor,  who  never 
applied  for  his  American  citizenship 
until  he  caught  on  with  OWI  and  landed 
on  the  pay  roll  some  time  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Certainly  there  must  have  been  some 
able  American  who  could  have  been 
assistant  to  Dr.  Davis.  Why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  place  in  a  spot  like  Assistant  to 
the  Director  of  War  Information  a  for- 
eign-bom individual  is  beyond  my  powers 
of  comprehension.  We  certainly  have 
developed  talent  here  in  America  which 
could  fill  this  position  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner.  Evidently  American 
news  writers  do  not  rate  too  high  with 
the  doctor.  This  American.  Byron  Price, 
of  the  OflSce  of  Censorship,  has  certainly 
turned  in  a  magnificent  jjerformance. 
which  is  proof  that  we  have  men  of 
ability  who  could  handle  these  jobs.  I 
think  this  spot  as  assistant  to  the  chief 
should  be  held  by  some  native  American, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them  around  who 
could  handle  it  and  not  have  the  bun- 
gling confusion  that  has  characterized 
the  OWI  since  its  inception. 

Everything  today  here  In  Washington 
Is  pro-British,  and  a  lot  of  stuffed  shirts 
in  the  various  departments  think  more 
about  an  invitation  from  the  British  for 
tea  and  cocktails  than  looking  after 
Uncle  Sam's  interests.  You  would  not 
find  the  British  putting  on  the  pay  roll 
some  foreign -born  citizen  as  assistant  to 
the  chief  of  British  War  Information. 
Evidently  a  lot  of  our  executives  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  we  declared  our 
independence  from  Britain  on  July  4, 
1776,  and  it  is  about  time  we  put  sound- 


thinking  Americans  inj  these  key  posi- 
tioiis  in  the  various  agencies  that  have 
to  do  with  the  war  effort  who  can  look 
after  our  interests. 

I  also  note  a  newspa^r  story  that  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Serv: 
buddy  to  OWI,  and  another  outfit  that 
should  be  blotted  out  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Is  dominated  and  di- 
rected in  the  Par  East  by  Lt  Col.  Lynn 
M.  Coffee,  of  the  Britiih  Army,  techni- 
cally on  loan  to  Maj.  Gen.  W.  J.  "Wild 
Bill"  Donovan.  Chief  of  OSS. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  jhe  Members  that 
we  certainly  have  gont  far  afield  from 
what  I  was  taught  In  public  school. 
What  is  the  matter  wiih  getting  a  little 
pro-American  and  sound  off  about  our 
American  press  and  tne  great  job  they 
are  doing  and  have  dbne?  Get  rid  of 
not  alone  the  OWI  bitt  the  OSS.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  Government 
along  with  the  American  people  would 
draw  a  sigh  of  relief  if  both  of  them 
were  booted  out  unceremoniously. 

The  Office  of  Censorihip  under  Byron 
Price  could  handle  the  iar  news  as  could 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  the 
other  departments  of 
could  handle  the  oth^r  news  and  the 
American  press  could  a  )ver  them  all  and 
do  a  good  j  b  with  a  saving  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. 

There  should  be  no 
this  agency  as  it  would 
agony  of  its  existemie.  These  pleas 
which  we  shall  hear  t(i  continue  either 
one  of  these  agencies  as  being  necessary 
are  in  my  estimation  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  not  aloie  the  American 


man  and  woman 
If  we  want  to 


taxpayers  but  to  every 

who  wears  a  uniform. 

start  to  save  money,  andl  we  have  to  start 

soon,  here  is  a  good  pl^ce  to  do  a  little 

housecleaning. 

Next  year  we  are  going  to  be  looking 
for  votes  and  the  voter  j  are  going  to  be 
checking  the  record,  so  f.  want  the  record 
to  show  that  I  am 
viciously  opposed  to  a 


either  one  of  these  agmcies.    And  the 


folks  back  home  in  my 

sylvania.  who  are  saving 

can  to  buy  war  bonds,  f  ;el  the  same  way 

about  it. 

We  have  been  patieiit  now  for  many 
years  on  a  lot  of  this  p4ychological  stuff. 
Let  us  get  back  to  that 
can  common  sense,  lit 
Congress  reasserts  its  jirerogative^  and 
demand  a  voice  in  deteijmining  what  the 
American  j)eople  will  or 
pelled  to  accept. 

(From  the  Washington 


CAPTTOL    ST  TFT 


(By  John   OD^)nnell) 

By  all  the  rules  of  the 
of  past  performances  an 
organization  by  Its  very 
the  working  newspaperman 

Usually,  it  does.     And 
and   on    the   record   of 
established    to    provide 
facts,  provide  them  accurately 
honestly — Just  the  plain, 
should   earn   his 
lusty   support. 


tte 


tie 


benedic  ions 


compromise  on 
just  prolong  the 


vigorously    and 
continuation  of 


district  In  Penn- 
every  dollar  they 


good  old  Ameri- 
is  about   time 


will  not  be  com- 


Tlmes-Herald  ] 


gdme  and  the  record 

official  censorship 

nature  should  rub 

the  wrong  way. 

the  same  r\iles 

past,   an  outfit 

reporter    with 

.     swiftly,  and 

u4vamlshed  truth — 

praise,   and 


l.y 


In  a  reesonable,  intelligent  wartime  so- 
ciety that's  the  way  things  would  have 
worked  out.  They  certainly  didn't  under 
the  Roosevelt  regime.  Things  are  In  the 
process  of  change  under  President  Truman, 
but  the  record  might  as  well  be  kept  straight. 
This  is  what  has  happened. 

Within  a  fortnight  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Office  of  Censorship  was  created  by  White 
House  Executive  order  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Byron  Price,  executive  news 
editor   of   the    Associated  Press. 

Prom  its  first  day  to  the  present.  Office 
of  Censorship  has  operated  Intelligently,  ex- 
ercised sound  and  reasonable  Judgment  and 
so  far  as  this  writer  knows  has  had  the 
professional  respect  and  willing  cooperation 
of  every  honest  reporter  In  Washington. 

Now  this  was  the  outfit  designed  to  whittle 
down,  control  and  restrict  the  one  com- 
modity a  newspaperman  deals  In  and  which 
he  Jealously  defends — news. 

A  few  months  later.  In  June  1942,  the 
White  House  set  up  the  Office  oX  War  Informa- 
tion under  Mr.  Elmer  Davis. 

Its  Job  was  to  see  that  working  news- 
papermen got  the  news  about  the  war  to 
inform  their  readers  and  radio  listeners. 

It  was  welcomed  with  huzzahs  and  cheers 
by  the  newspapermen  who  had  been  be- 
devUed.  misguided,  and  harassed  by  such  New 
Deal  press  agents,  incompetents,  and  screw- 
balls as  those  collected  In  the  world-saving 
and  do-good  menageries  of  Archibald  Mac- 
Lelsh's  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  (known 
as  the  Office  of  Fuss  and  Feathers)  or  Lowell 
Mellett's  Office  of  Government  Reports — bet- 
ter known  as  Mellett's  Mad  House. 

This  was  the  outfit,  greased  up  with  a 
lush  load  of  the  taxpayers'  dough,  passed 
out  by  a  somewhat  confused  Congress  which 
was  to  help  out  the  Capital  correspondent  on 
his  wartime  chore. 

Prom  the  spring  of  1942  on.  the  OWI  of 

Elmer  Davis  has  received — and  deservedly 

nothing  but  Bronx  cheers  and  hoots  of  de- 
rision from  the  working  newspapermen. 

They  would  welcome  its  demise  and  have 
nothing  but  professional  contempt  for  the 
newspaper  ability  of  the  pseudo  reporters,  re- 
write men.  and  editors  who  are  in  fact  a  col- 
lection of  panting  crusaders,  drooling  their 
world-saving  global  goo  to  pervert  and  twist 
simple  statements  of  fact  to  suit  their  pe- 
culiar political,  racial  or  ancestral  affec- 
tions. 

It  now  appears  that  Dr.  Davis  and  his 
OWI  pay  roll  patriots  are  in  for  a  very  tough 
time  in  their  fight  for  more  cash  from  the 
Treasury.  All  of  which  is  very  fine.  Now 
talte  the  case  of  Director  Price's  Office  of 
Censorship. 

Prices  office  has  established  a  splendid 
record  and  deserves  the  thanks  of  news- 
papermen and  the  gratitude  of  the  country. 

Office  of  Censorship  was  a  success,  where- 
as OWI  has  been  a  wretched  and  contempt- 
ible mess,  because  Price  staffed  his  outfit 
with  experienced,  hard-boiled  newspaper- 
men who  knew  their  Job. 

He  cajoled  some  to  working  for  him 
through  personal  friendship  and  appeals  to 
patriotism,  he  put  the  slug  on  publishers  to 
borrow  some  of  their  best  men  on  a  tem- 
porary leave  of  absence  from  their  Wash- 
ington assignments;  he  told  them  what 
their  Job  was  and  let  them  do  it. 

The  system  worked.  There  were  a  few 
bobbles  and  fumbles  on  both  sides — cen- 
sorship and  reporters.  None  was  serious. 
There  was  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
among  fellow  craftsmen. 

Above  all.  there  was  none  of  the  slob- 
bering hyprocrisy  and  phoney  propaganda 
goose-grease  which  reeked  through  the  offices 
of  the  OWI, 
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Jugslinc  Fignrts  and  Contorting  Facts  to 
Justify  Trade-Afrements  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  recently  read  again  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  our  exports  to  trade-agree- 
ment countries  had.  during  the  admin- 
istration of  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram, increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
had  our  exports  to  nonagreemtnt  coun- 
tries during  the  same  period.  I  asked 
my  friend.  Dr.  John  Lee  Coulter,  who 
is.  incidentally,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
experts  on  foreign  trade,  to  make  a 
thorough -going  study  and  analysis  of  the 
facts  and  figures  upon  which  such  asser- 
tions are  based  in  order  that  the  truth 
might  be  revealed. 

Because  the  report  which  Dr.  Coulter 
has  recently  released  demonstrates  quite 
conclusively  some  startling  facts  and  con- 
clusions which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  country.  I  ask  that  the 
results  of  this  study,  a  document  which 
this  eminent  scientist  has  entitled  "Un- 
fortunate Use  of  Statistics  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Connection  With  the  Trade- 
Agreements  Program"  may  be  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  Congrkssion.\l 
Record. 

And  !n  tendering  this  most  Interesting 
manuscript  for  inclusion  in  the  Rkcord, 
I  cannot  help  but  wonder  who  it  could 
have  been  that  so  ingeniously  juggled  the 
figures  and  contorted  the  facts  and  then 
palmed  them  off  up)on  the  then  Chief 
Executive  who.  trustingly.  Incorporated 
them  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of 
March  26.  1945. 

But  all  this,  notwithstanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  report  of  E>r.  Coulter  to 
which  I  have  just  refened  speaks  for  it- 
self.   It  is  the  following: 

Mat  1.  1945. 

owroKTCWATE  tjsi:  or  statistics  bt  the  cov- 

tamtVNT    IM    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    TRADE- 
AOREXMENTS   PROGSAM 

In  order  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  has  served  a  useful  purpose 
and.  among  other  things,  that  it  has  resulted 
In  a  mea&uruble  Increase  la  volume  of  mu- 
tually profitable  foreign  trade.  Government 
agencies  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  combi- 
nations of  figures  which  call  for  objective 
examination. 

The  most  recent  illustration  of  such  use 
of  statistics  in  this  manner  is  the  statement 
put  out  over  the  name  of  the  President  in 
the  form  of  a  special  report  to  Congress 
about  a  month  ago.  on  March  26.  1945. 

In  this  special  report  the  then  President 
Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  record  of  how  trade  agreements  ex- 
pand two-way  trade  Is  set  forth  In  the  1943 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
This  record  shows  that  between  1934-35  and 
1938-89  our  exports  to  trade-agreement  coun- 
tries increased  by  63  percent,  while  our  ship- 
ments to  nonagreement  countries  increased 
by  only  32  percent;  between  these  same  pe- 
riods our  imports  from  agreement  countries 


Increased  by  22  percent  as  compared  with 
only  12  percent  from  nonagreement  coun- 
tries. The  disruptions  and  dislocations  re- 
sulting from  the  war  make  later  compari- 
sons impossible.  The  record,  published  In 
1943,  is  nevertheless  as  valid  today  as  it  was 
then.  We  know,  without  any  doubt,  that 
trade  agreements  build  trade  and  that  they 
will  do  so  after  the  war  as  they  did  before. 
AU  sections  of  our  population — labor,  farm- 
ers, businessmen — have  shared  and  will  share 
Id  the  benefits  which  Increased  trade  brings." 
This  quotation,  or  the  same  figures,  have 
now  been  used  during  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  several  wit- 
neaaee  and  on  several  occasions.  The  table  to 
which  reference  la  made  appears  on  page  7  of 
the  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commlltee 
above  referred  to.  and  reads  u  follows: 

|Valuc«>  in  millions  of  dollars] 


.\rer-    Arec 
age       age 

valQS    valne 

Incftass 

Value 

Per- 
c«nt 

Exports     (including    reex- 
portsV 
Total.  trade-aKr«emeDt 
oniintricA            -- 

1758 
»992 

•1,232 

47& 
S14 

62.8 

Total,    nonagreement 
countries 

SI.  7 

TrtaJ,  all  ooun  tries 

General  imports: 

Total,  trade-agreement 
duntries     

3.208 
«772 

S.130 

IM2 

<868 

028 
168 

4X0 
21.8 

Total,    nonagreement 
ODuntries.  ......... 

•7 1  as 

Total,  all  countries... 

1.S51 

2,139 

288 

15. « 

"  These  figures  do  not  include  Ecuador.  Turkey,  Veiie- 
fuela  luid  the  Tnited  Kingdom,  Newfoundland  and  r.on- 
sclf-gfiveming  British  mlonies  with  which  arrecTrents 
hiive  b^en  otnclixied  but  where  the  i)eriod  during  whicli 
the  SETrementy  have  heen  in  etfect  is  too  short  to  justify 
inclu.sKin  tor  purix)sesof  oiimjiarison. 

»  The  apparent  di8tTe|)ancy  shown  by  these  ngure*  in 
rwmpsriyin  with  the  other  totAls  i.'  due  to  the  noninrhi- 
film  of  irade  with  Ecuador  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Crown  colonies. 

Attention  Is  particularly  called  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  Ecuador.  Turkey.  Venezuela,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Crown  colonies,  be- 
cause of  the  short  time  the  trade  agreements 
were  in  effect.  The  trade  experience  of  this 
group  of  countries,  excluded  from  the  table 
uas  as  follows: 


[Inmillioiwof  dollarsl 

Aver- 

•«e. 

1934- 

85 

Aver- 
age, 
1938- 
30 

InCTcase 

Vahie 

Per- 
cent 

Exports     (meludinf    roex 

470 
32« 

882 
302 

186 
33 

39  I 

10.1 

The  first  observation  la  that  the  trade  ex- 
perience of  the  group  excluded  by  Govern- 
ment spokesmen  was  even  worse  than  the 
experience  of  all  of  the  non-trade-agreement 
countries  combined  (excluding  countries  at 
war).  Little  wonder  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  table. 

The  second  observation  is  that  during  1938- 
39  several  countries  were  already  In  a  state 
of  war  or  interior  revolution  and  yet  these 
were  all  thrown  in  with  the  non-trade-agree- 
ment countries.  These  included  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  China  (including 
Kwantung).  Actually  exports  to  that  group 
fell  off  $20,524  .(XX),  and  Imports  from  them 
feU  off  $14,714,000  between  1934-35  and  1938- 
39.  If  It  waa  proper  to  exclude  one  group 
of  nations  to  make  a  good  showing  for  the 
trade-agreements  group,  would  it  not  be 
equally  proper  to  exclude  countries  engaged 


m  war  or  revolution  In  order  to  get  a  fair 
comparison? 

For  tiie  record.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Japan  seised  Manchuria  during  1931-32  and 
the  invasion  of  Chma  began  In  1937.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  Italy  attacked 
Ethiopia  In  December  1934.  and  the  Invasion 
of  Albania  began  In  April  1939.  In  the  case 
of  Spain,  while  the  Republic  was  established 
in  1931.  the  revolution  l)egan  In  April  1036 
and  was  not  completed  until  March  1939. 
German  occupation  of  Austria  was  during 
1938  and  the  selcure  of  the  Sudetenland  «re» 
of  Caechoslovakl*  took  place  during  the  first 
10  days  of  October  1938.  Tne  general  inva- 
sion of  Csechoslovakla  began  in  March  1939. 
The  Invasion  of  Poland  began  September  1« 
1939. 

Separating  these  two  groups,  we  have  made 
a  comparison  of  our  exports  to  and  Import* 
from  by  groups  of  nations,  which  wai  be 
round  In  the  uble. 

Prom  the  table  It  appeairs  that  when  con- 
trast Is  made  between  (1)  the  completed 
trade-agreement  countries  In  effect  during:  all 
of  193»-3»  and  (2)  the  non -trade-agreement 
countries  carrying  on  normal  trade,  the  In- 
crease In  value  of  exports  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment countries  was  62.8  percent  while  the  In- 
crease In  exports  to  the  non-trade-agreement 
countries  was  67.8  percent  or  differed  only 
slightly.  Prom  this  there  Is  no  Indication 
that  exports  were  stimulated  as  a  result  of 
trade  agreements. 

When  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  gen- 
eral imports  (without  again  listing  the  coun- 
tries omitted  from  the  trade-agreements 
group  or  those  Included  in  the  non-trade- 
agreements  group)  we  find  that  (1)  Imports 
from  trade-agreement  countries  Increased 
21  6  percent  while  (2)  imports  from  the  other 
non-trade-agreement  countries  Increased  24 
percent.  These  were  naturally.  suiDStantlally 
the  same,  since  concessions  to  one  were  ex- 
tended to  all — except  Germany. 

The  only  other  point  of  significance  Is 
that  exports  Increased  almost  three  times  as 
fast  as  imports.  This  is  entirely  accounted 
for  by  the  tremendous  voliune  of  exports  of 
automotive  equipment,  electrical  and  induo- 
trial  machinery,  agricultural  Implements, 
office  appliances,  etc.  These  items  were  large- 
ly exported  by  important  domestic  Industries 
who  believed  that  the  world  market  was  get- 
ting into  position  to  absorb  v*ry  large  quan-. 
titles.  Actually,  exports  of  these  Items  in- 
creased between  1934  and  1937  about  120  per- 
cent. 

Here  again,  the  point  of  greatest  signifi- 
cance is  that  when  the  coimtries  In  a  state 
of  war  or  revolution  are  excluded  the  exports 
were  larger  In  amount  and  Increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  to  the  non-trade-agreement 
countries  than  to  trade-agreement  countries, 
as  follows: 

Increase  to  trade-agreement  countries, 
$144,322,386.  or  117  9  percent. 

Increase  to  non-trade-apreement  countries, 
$216,267,277.   or    126.4   percent. 

In  addition  to  the  reason  Just  stated  for 
more  rapid  expansion  of  exports  over  Im- 
ports. It  Is  important  to  remember  that  dur- 
ing 1937-1938-1939  Important  agrtctiltural 
products  were  exported  with  benefit  of  ex- 
port subsidies.  Puthermore.  many  foreign 
countries  were  already  beginning  to  build 
stock  piles  In  anticipation  of  a  possible  out- 
break of  new  International  conflicts.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  United  States 
exported  unsual  amount*  of  Iron  and  steel 
scrap,  high-octane  gasoline,  and  many  other 
materials  particularly  needed  in  connection 
with  military  operations  All  of  these  fac- 
tors tended  to  stimulate  exports  entirely 
apart  from  any  possible  influence  of  foreign 
concessions  In  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

For  detailed  comparisons  of  exports  to  and 
Imports  from  trade-agreement  and  other 
groups  of  coutnriea.  see  following  table: 
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United  States  exports  and  impcrta  for  the 
period  1934-35  contrasted  witn.  those  for 
193»-39 

[Valun  in  millionj  of  dollars] 


h 
i 

1' 

Increase  ' 

! 

1 
o 

Exports  (including  rrexporU): 
To  trad«i  ntnmwnt  coiintriM 
with  apwBtOU  Id  efleci 
duriiMf— 

All  of  I93H-3Q 

757 
476 

473 

sea 

1,232 
662 

452 
7W) 

475 
186 

-21 
288 

62  8 

Part  of  J9a8-3»  • 

39  1 

To  mw-tride  frewnent  coan- 
tri«9: 
Thorn  tn  war  and  revohi- 
---            tk>n' 

-4.5 

All  othw 

57.3 

Total  exports 

2.206 

2,136 

m 

42.0 

Gtoeral  imports: 

from  tra'lf-ajTT^ment  coun- 
tries   with    aicreetuenta   Id 
effect  daring- 
All  of  !«»-». 

774 
328 

334 
424 

942 
362 

300 
536 

168 
33 

-15 
102 

21.6 

Part  of  189t-3»  « 

10.1 

^    From      iKMj-trade-agrcemcnt 
ivHintrifs: 
Tbotw  in  war  aad  rcrolu- 
tion ' _ 

-4.5 

AU  other 

24.0 

Tt>taJ  imports.. 

l,86i  3.i3g 

388 

lfiL5 

■ 

'  Minos  si(ai  (-)  denotes  decrease. 

«  KcwMlor.  Turicay,  Veoeniela,  United  Kingdom,  and 
tba  Crown  Colonies. 

'Oarmany,  Italy.  Spain.  Japan.  China,  and  Kwaa- 
tuac. 


CoDfress  Shmild  Pass  the  Federal  Aid  Bill 
to  Education  at  Earliest  Possible  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  t^UISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  we  could  greatly 
improve  our  educational  system  in  this 
country  if  we  would  enact  the  Federal 
bill  to  aid  education.  This  bill  gives  Fed- 
eral aid  but  not  Federal  control. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  article  on 
this  subject  which  every  Member  should 
read: 

HOW   TO   AVOID   rXDCKAI.  CONTROL   Or  IBUCATION 

The  threat  of  Federal  control  of  educa- 
tion: Per  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
education  In  the  United  States  has  drifted 
toward  Federal  domination.  This  drift  has 
continued  at  an  accelerated  rate  during  the 
war.  Present  Indications  are  that,  unleaa 
this  movement  is  sharply  checked  by  an  alert 
citlaenry,  it  will  continue  even  more  rapidly 
after  the  war. 

Following  1929  a  mounting  number  of 
school  systems,  especially  those  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  Nation,  found  themselves  In 
a  serious  financial  situation.  The  Federal 
Government  responded  through  a  series  of 
Indirect  measures.  Under  th:  Works  Prog- 
ress Administration,  ftinds  were  made  avail- 
able to  help  keep  schools  open.  Other  relief 
funds  were  vised  to  establish  and  operate 
nursery  schools  and  other  educational  serv- 
ices. 

More  recently,  through  the  Lanham  Act  the 
Federal  Government  Is  distributing  hun- 
dreds of  mUllons  of  dollars  for  educational 
purposes  In  communities  where  war  Indiis- 
tTies  and  training  centers  have  been  estab- 
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gations. That  such  aid  can  be  extended  by 
methods  which  do  not  Invalidate  State  and 
local  control  of  education  has  also  been 
demonstrated. 

The  requirements  accompanying  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  should  be  limited  to 
minimum  items,  such  as  post-audit  and  the 
publication  of  reports  to  assure  the  vise  of 
these  funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  granted. 

By  the  Federal  leadership  function  Is 
meant  all  activities  such  as  research  and 
investigation,  conferences,  the  encourage- 
ment of  Interstate  communication  and  co- 
operation, the  preparation  of  reports  and 
recommendations  for  educational  develop- 
ment, and  all  other  similar  methods  which 
lead  to  educational  progress  on  the  basis  of 
understanding  and  consent,  as  opposed  to 
coercion  and  compulsion. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  limit 
such  direct  control  and  administration  of 
education  as  It  exercises  to  certain  special 
enterprises. 

This  proposition  recognizes  that  there  are 
certain  educational  undertakings  which  the 
Federiil  Government  should  directly  control 
and  administer,  such  as  the  Academies  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  number  and 
scope  of  Federal  educational  enterprises  and 
functions,  however,  should  be  kept  within 
restricted  limits.  There  Is  justification  for 
the  direct  administration  of  an  educational 
activity  by  a  Federal  agency  when  this  activ- 
ity is  an  integral  part  of  some  recognized 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  and  does 
not  duplicate  activities  nor  involve  the  ad- 
ministration of  education  in  the  States. 

4.  The  Federal  Government  in  Its  relations 
to  education  should  recognize  that  this  Is  a 
service  of  primary  importance,  which  makes 
Its  greatest  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare as  a  well  organized.  Integrated  enterprise 
designed  to  develop  well  balanced  citizens  for 
democracy,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancing unrelated  aims  or  special  interests. 

This  proposition  holds  that  education  is  a 
matter  of  primary  concern;  that  youth  can  be 
best  prepared  for  democratic  citizenship 
when  their  activities  are  guided  by  the  ma- 
ture experience  of  qualified  teachers;  that 
the  curriculum  shotild  not  be  a  patchwork  of 
poorly  related  activities  dictated  by  passing 
enthusiasms,  ephemeral  needs,  and  pressure 
groups;  that  the  educational  systems  must 
be  well  organized,  both  as  to  their  general 
control  and  administrative  direction,  elimi- 
nating competition  between  Federal  and 
State  Governments. 

5.  The  decentralized  pattern  of  public  edu- 
cational organization  developed  in  the 
United  States  during  a  period  of  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half.  Involving  basic  control 
and  administration  of  education  by  the 
States  and  localities,  Is  sound  policy  and 
should  be  continued. 

The  Inherent  merits  of  decentralized  con- 
trol derive  from  the  necessity  of  keeping 
education  attuned  to  the  evolving  demands 
of  a  dynamic  Industrial  nation;  from  the 
desire  to  permit  educational  diversity;  from 
the  wish  to  keep  education  close  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  from  the  fear  that  If  education  be- 
came centralized  In  the  Federal  Government 
It  might  more  readily  be  captured  for  politi- 
cal or  other  Improper  purposes.  Educational 
progress  In  this  country  Is  due  in  substan- 
tial degree  to  the  experimentation  and 
adaptation  which  go  on  continuously  in  the 
State  and  local  school  systems. 

The  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  edu- 
cation :  The  mistake  is  often  made  of  assum- 
ing that  financial  aid  for  education  Is 
synonymous  with  control  of  its  program  and 
administration.  This  Is  not  the  case.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  control,  as  a  byproduct 
of  financing,  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the 
legislation.  Federal  funds  for  education 
should  be  allocated  to  the  States  In  terms  of 
the  following  six  policies: 

1.  General  grants  are  preferable  to  special 
grants:  A  grant  of  so  many  dollars  per  pupU 
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m  attendance,  available  for  the  financing  of 
all  phases  of  education,  or  a  grant  to  aid 
States  In  establishing  an  acceptable  mini- 
mum of  financial  support  in  all  districts,  is 
a  general  grant.  A  specific  grant  is  one 
specified  for  use  in  developing  a  particular 
school  subject  or  type  of  service  at  some 
particular  educational  level  or  for  a  limited 
age  group  of  children  or  youths.  General 
grants  permit  the  development  of  balanced 
educational  programs  with  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  of  society  as  a  whole  In  mind.  Spe- 
cial grants  tend  to  direct  attention  unduly 
to  particular  phases  of  education. 

2.  The  proportion  of  a  Federal  grant  for 
education  going  to  each  State  should  br  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  objective  factors: 
Objective  factors  would  be,  for  example,  the 
number  of  children  attending  school,  or  the 
i\umber  of  youth  of  a  certain  age  in  the 
school  district,  or  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the 
district.  An  objective  basis  of  allocation  Is 
one  that  two  competent  persons  can  us"  in- 
dependently and  get  the  same  result  as  to 
the  amount  due  each  State. 

3.  The  granting  of  Federal  funds  for  spe- 
cial educational  purposes,  accompanied  with 
the  requirement  that  similar  sums  be  appro- 
priated from  State  or  local  revenues.  Is  un- 
desirable. The  two  most  serious  objections 
to  such  "matching"  requirements  are:  (a) 
The  richest  States  or  localities  tend  to  receive 
the  largest  amounts  of  Federal  money  since 
they  can  most  readily  match  Federal  appro- 
priations; and  (b)  subsidies  so  granted  result 
In  unbalanced  educational  programs. 

4.  State  plans  for  the  use  of  Federal  educa- 
tional funds  should  be  prepared  prior  to  their 
distribution  and  these  plans  should  be  worked 
out  jointly  between  the  agents  of  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  role  of 
Federal  officials  in  this  process  should  be 
limited  to  advisory  functions. 

5.  Each  Federal  act  to  aid  the  financing  of 
education  should  provide  that  the  State  leg- 
islature must  formally  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  act  and  designate  the  State  office  to 
administer  It. 

6.  Federal  funds  granted  to  a  State  should 
be  available  for  use  in  schools  which  the 
State  itself  recognizes  as  eligible  to  be  sup- 
ported from  public  funds. 

Federal  leadership  in  education:  The  Na- 
tional Government  will  be  unable  to  organize 
properly  its  relations  to  education  until  it 
establishes  an  adequate  Federal  educational 
ofBce.  The  present  inadequacy  of  the  United 
States  OfBce  of  EdiKatlon  results  neither  from 
lack  of  competence  nor  from  lack  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  Its  leadership  and  staff. 
Rather,  it  stems  from  its  lack  of  status  and 
financial  support,  and  from  the  willingness 
of  Congress  to  authorize  or  permit  noneduca- 
tlonal  FedersJ  agencies  to  develop  their  own 
elaborate,  and  often  expensive  and  overlap- 
ping, agencies  for  dealing  with  education  In 
the  States,  and  even  for  the  direct  control 
and  administration  of  major  educational 
functions. 

An  essential  step  in  correcting  this  situa- 
tion would  be  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate Federal  educational  agency  as  an  in- 
dependent office  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  agency  must  not  be  a  subordinate  bu- 
rea;  of  some  powerful  department  or  Inde- 
pendent agency  of  Government.  It  must 
have  stifficlent  rank  to  deal  directly  with 
Congress  and  the  President  so  that  the  voice 
of  education  will  be  heard  in  Washington. 

UntU  such  time  as  Congress  takes  fun- 
damental action  to  establish  an  appropriate 
Federal  educational  office,  the  existing  Of- 
fice of  Education  should  be  granted  more 
adequate  funds.  The  President  In  his  latest 
Budget  message  recommended  more  funds 
for  a  far-reaching  Impiovement  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Such  funds  are  neces- 
sary if  the  Office  la  to  undertake  the  services 
which  should  be  provided  by  such  an 
agency.  These  funds  would  be  a  small 
fraction   of   the   appropriations   now   made 
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annually  by  Congress  for  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational activities. 

The  functions  of  the  reorganized  Federal 
educational  office  should  not  be  mainly  ad- 
ministrative, so  far  as  the  conduct  of  edu- 
cation in  the  States  Is  concerned.  Some  of 
the  principal  duties  of  the  new  office  would 
be:  To  serve  as  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  dealing  with  education  in 
the  States;  to  administer  all  Federal  educa- 
tional undertakings  except  those  which,  for 
peculiar  and  valid  reasons,  are  exercised  by 
some  other  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; to  serve  as  an  agency  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  transmits 
funds  appropriated  for  education  In  States; 
to  conduct  over-all  national  investigations 
and  researches;  to  organize  temporary  dem- 
onstrations of  promising  new  educational 
undertakings;  to  collect  and  disseminate 
useful  information  concerning  education 

Our  democratic  technical  society  requires 
an  abundance  of  good  education.  In  the 
long  run,  the  best  way  to  provide  that  edu- 
cation is  under  a  decentralized  pattern  of 
educational  organization  which  keeps  the 
schools  close  to  the  people  and  responsive  to 
their  needs  and   wishes. 


never  functioned  expertly  or  efficiently.  Say» 
one  writer:  "Under  it  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Germany  was  ridiculously  messed 
and  botched.  Under  it  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian press  consistently  scooped  the  American 
press  on  vital  and  Important  war  develop- 
ments— such  as  the  meetings  of  the  Allied 
leaders  at  Cairo.  Tehran,  etc." 

Fifty  million  dollars  is  more  money  than 
It  takes  to  run  the  largest  newspaper  In  the 
United  States.  What  are  these  thousands  of 
OWI  employees  doing?  Here  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  horrible  waste  of  this  war.  We 
do  not  mind  waste  In  the  case  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  The  winning  of  the  war  is  up  to 
them.  But  what  of  those  costly  excrescences 
which  have  Increased  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment employees  to  3,500,000,  many  of  these 
young  men  who  were  fit  for  the  armed 
services? 

This  is  the  greatest  Job  facing  President 
Truman.  He  must  cut  out  this  waste.  He 
must  see  to  It  that  the  existence  of  theee 
agencies  Is  justified.  The  war  with  Japan 
calls  for  no  such  organization  as  the  OWI. 
War  publicity  is  a  matter  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Why  not  let  General  Elsenhower  han- 
dle it  for  Europe  and  General  MacArthur  and 
Admiral  Nlmits  for  Japan? 


A  Fifty-Million  Baby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  rXNNSYLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22,  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  May  21.  1945: 
A  nrrr-MiixioN  babt 

Do  you  know  what  the  OWI  is?  It  Is  the 
Office  of  War  Information.  This  agency  was 
created  to  propagandize  the  American  people 
and  to  keep  them  Informed  of  what  was 
being  done.  The  Director  of  this  organiza- 
tion Is  Dr.  mmer  Holmes  Davis,  a  graduate 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  It  spends  $50,- 
000,000  a  year  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money. 

Davis  made  a  ruling  which  has  Just  been 
reversed  by  President  Truman.  He  barred 
all  American  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  occupied  Germany.  In  their  place  he 
proposed  to  print  newspapers  In  German 
cities  sUffed  by  OWI  pay-rollers.  American 
funds  were  to  be  tised  for  this  purpose. 

Director  Davis  gave  the  correspondents  the 
Impression  that  this  decision  was  reached  by 
the  United  States  military  chiefs  In  Europe, 
that  the  authority  behind  it  was  of  American 
Army  origin,  and  that  OWI  had  merely  con- 
curred in  this  decision.  Davis  said  that  a 
reading  of  certain  American  newspapers 
would  give  the  people  of  the  occupied  area 
the  Impression  that  there  might  be  a  divi- 
sion of  thought  and  policy  among  the  United 
Nations.  When  this  slttiatlon  was  called  to 
the  attention  of  Truman,  he  called  up  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  and  asked  for  the  facts. 
Then  before  the  White  House  reporters  Tru- 
man made  this  statement:  "General  Eisen- 
hower has  advised  me  he  has  Issued  no  policy 
or  order  dealmg  with  the  Importation  of 
publications  into  Germany." 

Do  we  need  the  OWI  any  more?  Why  does 
It  need  all  of  ♦50.000.000  a  year  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's money?  Do  we  need  paid  propa- 
gandists, press  agents,  psychologiste,  and  ad- 
vertising experts  to  seU  the  war  to  America? 
Fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  agency  ha« 


England  To  Pay  Advertising  Subsidy  to 
the  American  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22. 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  would  appear  from  an  article  published 
in  Printers'  Ink  that  our  Nation's  press 
is  to  be  subsidized  in  part  by  the  British 
Government.  With  further  concessions 
in  our  tarifif  rates  to  Great  Britain  under 
the  proposed  H.  R.  3240  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  Government  subsidized  ad- 
vertising carried  in  the  American  press 
to  sell  goods  exported  to  us.  the  proposal 
of  another  50-percent  reduction  in  tariff 
duties  is  a  bit  realistic  as  well  as  Ironical. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
inserting  the  article  in  Printers'  Ink: 

BMTATN    will   STTBSIDIZX    ADB    Uf    tmiTB)    STATES 
UEDIA   FOR  INVASION   Or   AMERICAN    MARKET 

British  manufacturers  will  make  greater 
use  of  advertising  In  American  media  after 
the  war  in  a  determined  effort  to  "ccMuer 
some  of  the  rich,  lucrative  market  that  the 
United  States  represents."  Gordon  Boggon. 
vice  chairman  of  the  London  advertising 
agency.  Bfather  &  Crowther,  Ltd..  declared  In 
a  press  Interview  in  New  York  last  week. 

In  addition  to  Scotch  whisky  which  Mr. 
Boggon  thinks  is  the  only  British  product 
now  well  sold  In  the  United  SUtes,  British 
firms  intend  to  Increase  their  exports  to  this 
country  of  Irish  linen,  lower-grade  china- 
ware,  glassware,  woolens,  cotton  goods, 
leather  goods. 

Advertising  for  these  products  will  be 
placed  m  American  media  through  offices  of 
the  British  Export  Trade  Advertising  Corp., 
opened  In  this  country  to  represent  British 
advertising  agencies.  The  British  Govern- 
ment win  subsidize  part  of  British  advertis- 
ing in  this  cotmtry  through  the  Trade  De- 
velopment Bank. 

Mr.  Boggon  declared  that  although  Britain 
was  before  the  war  one  of  America's  principal 
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cuatocners  with  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  of  about  4  to  1.  It  will  be  an  even 
greater  customer  for  American  goods  after 
the  war.  Ita  greatest  Immediate  needs  are 
for  prefabricated  hoiises,  lumber  plumb- 
ing, housewares,  hardware,  furniture,  and 
home  furnishings  to  replace  millions  of 
dwellings  destroyed  by  war.  "The  next  three 
governments  will  fall  In  Great  Britain  over 
the  housing  question."  he  asserted.  "We 
will  need  at  least  300.000  new  dwellings  a 
year  for  .nany  years  to  come.  After  the  last 
war  the  Government  was  able  to  supply  us 
with  only  60.000  dwellings  per  year.  I'm 
afraid  the  housing  situation  Is  going  to  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  England." 

The  British  have  learned  much  about  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising  techniques 
from  Americans,  Mr.  Boggon  asserted,  and 
hope  to  learn  more.  He  proposed  that  there 
be  a  two-way  exchange  of  advertising  ideas, 
information  and  knowledge  between  adver- 
tising agencies  and  advertisers  in  the  two 
countries.  Some  40  percent  of  all  advertis- 
ing in  British  publications  has  come  from 
American  firms,  he  estimated,  and  added  that 
this  has  influenced  advertising  done  by  Brit- 
ish Arms. 

Commercial  broadcasting  to  Great  Britain 
Is  inevitable.  Mr.  Boggon  said.  There  is  some 
doubt  that  the  British  Government  will  al- 
low the  export  of  money  to  any  foreign  radio 
stations  to  pay  for  commercial  broadca.sts 
Into  Great  Britain.  "That  will  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,"  he  predicted.  The  Gov- 
ernment eventually  will  be  forced  to  allow 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  to  license  two 
or  three  stations  within  Britain  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commercial  broadcasting." 

Before  the  war  British  manufacturers  did 
an  amateurish  hlt-or-mlss  Job  of  export 
marketing,  said  Mr.  Boggon.  They  will  not 
make  the  same  mistake  In  the  future,  he 
Indicated,  but  will  employ  the  newly  or- 
ganized British  Export  Trade  Research  or- 
ganization to  learn  about  the  requirements 
of  every  market  so  that  British  goods  can  be 
manufactured  to  fit  those  requirements. 
"We're  going  to  make  the  right  goods  for  the 
right  market." 

"After  the  war.  we  shall  do  our  utmost  to 
sell  you  more  than  we  did  before  the  war." 
he  said.  "I  don't  know  whether  you  will  lower 
your  tariff  further.  I  hope  you  do.  But  I 
have  to  proceed  on  the  asstimption  that  you 
may  not  do  so,  and  that  British  exports  must 
do  such  a  good  job  of  merchandising  in  this 
country  that  they  can  Jump  clean  over  your 
tariff  walls.  I  think  we  can  do  It;  anyway  ih 
certain  territories." 


DiscWf  es  From  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  ALMAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRC8SNTATIVX3 

Tuesday,  May  22.  1945 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  SpoAkcr.  I  am 
f  tronsly  impreaiied  that  middle-aged  men 
maii>  of  whom  made  much  greater  sac- 
rincea  to  enter  the  service  than  did  their 
junlora.  whose  age  has  prevented  them 
from  advancing  nearly  m  rapidly,  and 
whoM  age  has  %o  frequently  prevented 
their  p«rUcipatlng  in  battle  or  even  go- 
ing overseas,  should  receive  special  con- 
aideratloQ  In  the  matter  of  being  dis- 
charged. 

A  hurried  penisal  of  the  point  sys- 
tem prompts  me  to  believe  that  they 


should  have  received  more  consideration 
in  its  establishment.  I  am  impressed, 
for  instance,  that  a  cerlain  number  of 
additional  points  should  have  been  given 
to  men  who  are  30  years  old,  a  still 
greater  number  to  thoss  who  are  35. 
and  a  larger  number  to  those  who  are 
39.  Certainly,  the  awarding  of  such 
points  would  not  have  discriminated 
against  anyone  else  but  would  have,  in 
my  opinion,  been  quite  fiiir. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  point  sys- 
tem has  been  fixed  and  finally  estab- 
lished or  whether  it  is  sutject  to  change. 
In  the  event  it  is,  I  ui  gently  suggest 
that  some  such  consideration  be  given 
those  gentlemen  whenevsr  a  change  in 
this  system  occurs. 

I  quote  without  menticning  his  name 
a  letter  from  a  very  high  class  man  who 
finds  himself  in  this  situation  and  who 
is  naturally  thinking  of  the  futui-e,  just 
as  I  am  confident  all  in  his  age  group 
are  doing: 

Mat  g.  1945. 
DiA«  Put:  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
your  long  letter  which  I  rece  ved  many  weeks 
ago.  I  have  read  and  rereal  it  many  times 
and  enjoyed  its  contents  vury  much.  It  is 
my  purpose  to  answer  it  in  the  near  future 
and  discuss  some  of  the  matters  which  It 
contains.  I  apologize  for  net  having  already 
done  so.  but  we  have  all  b»en  straining  so 
hard  to  bring  about  victopj  in  Europe  that 
many  of  our  duties  to  our  friends  have  been 
sadly  neglected.  This  Is  not  an  answer  to 
your  letter,  but  pertain*  to  what  I  think  la 
a  pressing  matter  now  at  ha  ad. 

You  no  doubt,  in  the  couise  of  your  many 
dally  duties,  have  occasioned  upon  a  discus- 
sion of   the  Increasingly  po  sular  subject  of 
the  older  men  in  the  Army.    There  have  been 
so  many  things  said  already  concerning  their 
precarious  plight  that  it  is   nardly  necessary 
for  me  to  enlarge  upon  It  h<  re.    However,  by 
way  of  putting  in  my  bit,  I  night  state  that 
many  of  these  men  left  go<  <d  positions  and 
professions   and   came   into  the   Army   as  a 
good,  bona  flde  dogface  pur?ly  out  of  a  de- 
sire to   do  their  patriotic  cuty  toward  our 
Government.     Most  of  them  were  excellent 
officer  material,   but  due   to  their  physical 
disabilities  they  were  unacceptable.    For  the 
same  reason  they  have  neve'  left  this  coun- 
try and  have  therefore  not  i  ccumulated  any 
points  on  the  proposed  polrt  system.    Most 
of  these   men   have   no  chi  dren.   otherwise 
they    would    never   have    be^n    drafted    and 
would  be  home  with  many  oil  their  compatri- 
ots, making  a  wad  of  money  practicing  their 
I»ofessions.     Many  of  them,  as  In  my  case, 
have  exhausted  their  private  savings  trying 
to  maintain  their  families  |n  a  respectable 
fashion.    A  large  portion  of  |hem  have  other 
dependents  besides  their  wi^.    This  also  is 
true  m  my  caae.     They  ha^s  little  Ume  to 
recover   before   pussing   middle  age.     Thoae 
who  muat  earn  their  living  v»iih  their  h&nda 
will  be  loat  in  »  fl«lct  of  youhg.  robuat  oom> 

PCUtlOQ. 

In  th«  ro»tt#r  of  th«  at  bill  of  rlRhtt 
th«y  are  total  straugera.  Th^lr  bentfJU  after 
the  war  (other  than  ho«pit|kii»tuon)  tttm 
to  be  neiliitble.  About  th>  only  effective 
help  that  1  aee  for  theae  men  \»  to  allow  them 
to  return  to  civilian  life  wherk  they  may  Join 
their  profeealonal  brethren  ifho  were  made 
■ectire  by  the  lowerlnif  of  the  draft  aire  many 
monthe  ago.  and  thereby  allow  them  to 
recoup  eome  of  their  busii^eaa  before  the 
competition  becomea  too  kefn. 

1  em  ready  to  admit  thatjmy  Intereet  in 
thla  matter  1«.  to  a  great  extent,  leinsh,  be- 
caxiae  my  case  la  a  glowing  Example  of  the 
ctrcuffistaneee  stated  above.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  have  the  opportunity  |o  observe  many 
other  caaes  of  extreme  misfor<une  among  my 


fellow  soldiers  In  this  category.  I  acknowl- 
edge my  presumptuousness  in  writing  this 
letter.  In  defense  of  myself,  however,  I 
might  add  that  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  Con- 
gress how  to  run  its  business.  My  purpose 
is  to  do  my  bit  In  conveying  to  Congress, 
through  my  good  oflBces  with  you,  what  I 
believe  It  would  like  to  know.  I  have  never 
written  a  letter  before  regarding  congres- 
sional policy  and  probably  will  never  write 
another  one. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  give  your  sup- 
port and  your  colorful  Influence  to  any  bill 
which  may  arise  calculated  to  give  aid  to 
the  men  described  herein.  I  am  well  aw^re 
that  the  war  must  go  on  even  though  VE-day 
Is  a  matter  of  history.  On  the  other  hand, 
more  than  2.000.000  men  will  be  discharged. 
The  group  herein  referred  to  would  constitute 
an  Infinitesimal  fraction  of  that  group.  Moet 
of  these  men  have  .served  well  In  Improperly 
classified  assignments.  They  have  done  their 
best  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  I  believe 
they  deserve  a  break.  Any  consideration 
they  get  now  will  be  a  landmark  In  their  lives 
and  will  be  enthvulastically  remembered 
many  years  to  come. 

My  wife  Joins  me  In  wishing  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Jarman  the  very  best  of  everything,  and 
hope  for  you  many  years  of  continued  succcm 
in  Washington. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Black  Markets  Are  Treasonable 
by  Oscar  Vogl 


-Article 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  HLLrNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  22.  t945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
an  article  by  Mr.  Oscar  Vogl,  of  Chicago, 
entitled  "Black  Markets  Are  Treason- 
able." which  appeared  in  the  National 
Food  Distributors'  Journal: 

In  Chungking  a  10-cent  package  of  Ameri- 
can cigarettes  Is  sold  for  70  cents.  A  pound 
of  butter  In  Rome,  Italy,  costs  $6.  In  the 
United  States  potato  farmers  are  paid  12.25 
for  100  pounds  of  potatoes  (the  ceiling  price) 
plus  $1  for  loading  it  on  the  truck.  Oji  the 
New  York  Jewelry  market  they  are  paying 
celling  prices  for  watches,  but  lay  down  a 
cash  bonus  for  the  cases  they  come  In.  There 
are  dealers  In  stolen  goods  all  over  the  world. 
Just  as  there  are  black-market  operators  who 
spring  up  like  weeds  every  place  where  re- 
strictions appear. 

The  law-enforclng  agencies  have  not  auf- 
flcient  manpower  to  cope  with  thU  problem. 
War  rcitrlctione.  like  prohibition,  are  not 
popular.  Such  a  lituatlon  always  produce! 
Illegal  tradtn.  who  thrire  and  profltMr  whtit 
honett  mtrvbinti  luller  and  tet  ntrvoua 
proitratton. 

Only  the  other  day  the  head  of  tha  meat 
department  In  one  of  the  Sner  aupermar- 
keu  located  in  a  swanky  Chicago  suburb  be- 
came so  nervous  under  the  high  tension 
created  by  answering  questions  and  spurring 
with  grievances  of  his  beet  customers  that  be 
threw  up  the  sponge.  He  put  on  his  hat  and 
coat  and  walked  out  of  the  place  saying.  "I 
can't  stand  It  any  longer.  Here  we  are  hving 
up  to  the  law.  turning  down  trade,  while  the 
bootlegging  black-market  operators  do  a 
land-office  business  and  make  life  miserable 
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for  us  who   want  to  help  the  country  win 
the  war." 

Virtue  and  honesty  have  their  own  rewards, 
yet  with  temptations  lurking  from  every  cor- 
ner there  will  be  many  who  cannot  stand  up 
as  did  this  one  butcher.  Who  is  to  blame? 
What  causes  these  disastrous  conditions? 
How  can  we  solve  the  problems?  These  are 
most  difficult  questions  to  answer. 

There  are  always  people  who  will  Justify 
any  act  from  forgery  to  murder.  There  can 
always  be  found  defenders  of  Illegal  and  trea- 
sonable acts.  Even  Benedict  Arnold  had  his 
defenders. 

In  a  realistic  world  where  the  principles  of 
morality,  decency,  Justice,  and  Christianity 
have  been  trampled  on  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  another,  it  is  most  difficult  to  find 
a  solution. 

What  is  needed  to  discourage  black  mar- 
kets Is  not  morality  preaching  nor  drastic 
law  enforcement,  though  the  latter  would 
help  immensely,  but  a  general  awakening. 
A  national  consumers'  movement  that  will 
demand  exactly  what  we  are  fighting  for. 
These  bootlegging  black  market  operations 
are  a  defamation.  They  are  an  Insult  to  our 
fighting  forces.  They  are  a  scourge  that 
must  be  eradicated  or  our  national  prestige 
will  suffer  Immeasurably  all  over  the  world. 
What  moral  right  have  we  to  preach  peace 
terms  or  suggest  postwar  policies  if  we  cannot 
control  our  own  back  yard' 

We  made  heroes  out  of  prohibition  era 
bootleggers  and  gangsters.  We  promoted  war 
profiteers  to  high  places.  We  pardon  Income- 
tax  violators,  and  we  give  new  trials  to  sabo- 
teurs. These  actions  are  considered  weak- 
ness by  those  who  look  upon  us  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

Black  marketa  are  a  matter  for  our  con- 
suming public  to  take  Into  hand.  Let  the 
service  organizations,  women's  clubs,  trade 
associations,  labor  unions,  churches,  and 
others  on  the  righteous  side  of  life  institute 
a  general  boycott  of  the  bootleggers  and 
black  markets. 

In  America  we  can  do  things,  once  we  be- 
come sufficiently  aroused  and  convinced  that 
a  condition  which  only  profits  a  few  and  de- 
moralizes the  masses  has  no  place  In  a  demo- 
cratic republic  dedicated  to  Justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

im.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22. 1945 

Mr,  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me.  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  Include  in  the  Ricord  a  speech 
by  Hon.  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  attorney 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the 
Bubject  of  Paleatlne.  ilven  before  the 
Albany  Zionist  District  at  the  Shaker 
Ridge  Country  Club,  on  May  21,  1945.  at 
Albany.  N.  V.  Mr.  Goldstein's  addrew 
Ifl  aa  follows: 

On  all  of  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  has  been  stilled.  The 
madmen  have  died  or  vanished  In  the  no- 
where, but  their  names  will,  forever,  carry 
with  them  a  long  and  lasting  burden  of 
agony  and  misery. 

Democracy  now  sights  Its  guns  toward  the 
eastern  fiend.  The  other  half  of  the  Fascist 
terror  will  soon  be  vanquished  and  with  It 
will  come  the  opening  of  the  floodgates  for 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 


The  barbaric  atrocities  of  the  past  10  years 
Illustrate  what  can  hapi>en  to  the  human 
being  when  he  falls  to  answer  Cain's  ques- 
tion, "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"— what 
has  happened  and  can  happen  are  jwrtrayed 
by  the  si>ecter8  who  stalk  the  highways  and 
byways  of  the  world  today.  li  a  humane 
civilization  Is  to  survive,  based  on  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  sacredness  of  the  Individual, 
the  world  must  be  concerned  with  man's 
treatment  of  man  everywhere. 

Palestine  has  ceased  to  be  a  Jewish  prob- 
lem. It  lives  as  part  of  a  world  problem,  for 
peace  Is  Indivisible  and  can  only  be  pre- 
served on  a  global  plan.  When  I  speak  of 
Zionism,  I  speak  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Jewish  Commonwealth  for  Palestine,  and 
when  I  speak  of  Palestine,  there  are  three 
Important  questions  which  arise  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  not  Zionists.  First: 
Is  Zionism  consistent  with  AmerlcanUm? 
Second :  What  are  the  legal  and  moral  rights 
of  the  Jews  to  Palestine?  And,  thirdly:  Is 
there  any  other  solution  for  the  Jewish 
refugee  problem  of  Europe? 

Is  Zionism  consistent  with  true  Ameri- 
canism? Not  only  Is  there  no  possible  con- 
flict, answers  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis, 
but  there  Is  a  positive  synthesis:  "To  be 
good  Americans,"  he  maintains,  "we  must 
be  better  Jews,  and  to  be  better  Jews,  we 
must  become  Zionists."  Far  from  It  being 
Inconsistent  with  Americanism,  "loyalty  to 
America  demands  rather  that  each  American 
Jew  become  a  Zionist."  "Multiple  loyalties 
are  objectionable  only  If  they  are  Inconsist- 
ent." 

America  is  full  of  nationalities  which  ac- 
cept their  new  American  citizenship,  yet 
look  to  some  center  in  the  old  world  as  the 
source  and  inspiration  of  their  national  cul- 
txu-e  and  traditions.  No  one  Impugns  the 
patriotism  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Belgian, 
the  Italian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Pole,  on  ac- 
count of  their  national  origin  or  because  of 
their  desire  to  help  the  land  of  their  fore- 
bears. 

What  are  the  legal  and  moral  rights  of  the 
Jews  to  Palestine.  Notable  and  crystal  clear 
is  the  fact  that  the  claim  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple to  Palestine  Is  based  on  those  very  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  morality  for  which  free 
democracy  now  fights.  Not  only  does  his- 
tory furnish  us  with  the  facts  on  which  the 
moral  claim  rests,  but  civilized  nations  have 
solemnly  and  formally  recognized  the  legality 
of  such  claim.  For  2,000  years  Palestine 
was  a  Jewish  land.  There  the  Jews  Uved  and 
toUed,  struggled,  and  died,  and  gave  to  civi- 
lization Its  exalted  moral  and  ethical  con- 
cept. Palestine  was  more  than  a  Jewish 
State.  It  was  the  core  of  the  Jewish  religious 
framework.  Tliere  lie  the  greatest  episodes 
with  which  Jewish  history  la  identified. 
When  the  Jews  were  forcibly  exiled,  Palestine 
assumed  a  greater  Importance  to  them. 
The  Jewish  furnish  the  only  Instance  In  his- 
tory of  a  disfranchised  people  neither  losing 
Its  Identity  nor  relinquishing  claim  to  its 
homeland.  Toward  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War  came  the  first  day  of  light. 
Legal  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  was  given  by  the  world. 

The  Allies  recognlaed  that  the  Jews  had 
a  national  character.  The  first  greitt  roan> 
Ifesutlon  of  such  recognition  was  the  his- 
toric Balfour  Declaration  oX  November  ID  17. 
which  d(>clArod: 

"His  llnjNty'B  Oovernment  view  with 
favor  the  establishment  in  Palestinn  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
will  use  their  bNt  endeavors  to  facilitate 
the  Hchlevement  of  that  object." 

Then  came  the  mandate  for  Palestine, 
which  affirmed  with  legal  finality  the  right 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  Palestine.  It  stated 
with  respect  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  that: 
"Recognition  has  hereby  been  given  to  the 
historical  connection  of  the  Jewish  people 
with  Palestine  and  to  the  grounds  for  re- 
constituting their  national  home  In  that 
coimtry.** 


Thla  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
representing  the  will  of  upward  of  60 
powers  conferred  the  mandate  for  Palestine 
on  England.  It  became  the  trustee  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  national  home. 
The  Intention  was  clear.  At  the  peace  con- 
ference President  WUson  stated: 

"The  Allied  Nations  with  the  fullest  con- 
currence of  our  own  Government  and  the 
people  are  agreed  that  in  Palestine  shall  be 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Common- 
wealth." 

The  United  States  Congress,  by  resolution 
adopted  In  1922.  gave  force  to  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  as  to  Palestine,  when  It 
called  for  "the  esUbllshment  In  Pale.stlne 
of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 
Thereafter  the  Anglo-American  Convention 
of  1925  made  British  action  In  Palestine  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  United  States. 

A   quarter   of   a   centtiry   has   passed.     In 
these  25  years,  based  upon  the  representations 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  the  land  has 
tjeen  rebuilt  and  a  people  has  been  reborn. 
Acting  on  the  promise  of  the  Balfovir  Decla- 
ration, the  Jews  brought  over  half  a  million 
people    Into    Palestine.     They    founded    300 
agricultural  colonies  Invested  over  $800,000,- 
000,   built   2.000   Industries,    and    more   than 
5,000   handicraft   establishments.     The   dead 
soil   has  been  revitalized — out   of   the   dirt, 
neglect,  and  stagnancy,  there  has  arisen  a 
new  life,  molded  by  the  sweat,  blood,  and 
tears  of  these  pioneers.    Side  by  side  with  lU 
agricultural  rebirth,  Palestine  has  progres-sed 
Industrially  and  In  this  Great  World  War  had 
already  proven  Itself  as  the  military  arsenal 
for  democracy.     The   waters   of   the   Jordan 
have   been   harnessed   and   electrified;    great 
chemical  plants  draw  minerals  from  the  Dead 
Sea — life  has  been  breathed  Into  the  dead. 
What  wlU  the  world  do  with  the  European 
Jew  for  whom  exile  Is  enforced;  who  cannot 
return  to  his  old  habitat,  and  who  cannot  find 
refuge  In  any  other  free  covmtry  In  the  uni- 
verse?   Unless  civilization  has  so  reverted  to 
the  Nazi  and  Fascist  role,  as  to  wish  the  de- 
struction of  these  homeless  Jews,  It  must  en- 
courage the  proved  medium  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem— Palestine. 

James  G.  McDonald,  chairman  of  President 
Roosevelt's  Advisory  Committee  on  Political 
Refugees,  and  former  League  of  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  German  Refugees,  sums  It 
all  up  when  he  says,  "On  the  record  Palestine 
offers  incontestably  the  primary  hope  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Jewish  refu- 
gees. The  conclusion  which  emerges  In- 
escapably from  a  realistic  r6sumfe  of  25  years 
of  Intergovernmental  dealings  with  refugees 
and  from  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  world 
situation  Is  that  in  Palestine  and  only  there 
can  the  mass  of  Jewish  refugees  hope  to  be 
welcome  and  to  be  assisted  to  integrate 
themselves  into  the  life  of  the  community. 
Only  in  Palestine  will  most  of  them  feel  that 
they  have  returned  home." 

Deeply  imbedded  In  every  people  Is  the 
desire  for  full  development:  the  longing  to 
contribute  their  share  to  history.  NaUon- 
allty  like  democracy  has  been  one  of  the 
potent  forces  making  for  mans  advance.  A 
people  to  survive  need  an  address;  a  symbol 
of  sovereignty;  a  home;  a  fing  and  a  coal 
of  arms,  BwlUfrlsnd.  Norway,  Orefce,  Bel- 
glum.  Holland,  Ireland— we  can  call  the  roll- 
all  have  standing  In  the  world  uf  today  and 
of  tomorrow.  Yeii.  let  us  dearly  keep  In  mind 
that  Blonism  Is  not  a  movement  to  remove 
all  the  Jews  of  the  world  to  Palpwtine;  It  la 
not  a  roovempnt  to  compel  anyone  to  raigrat* 
there.  It  is  a  movement  to  enable  the  Jews 
to  exercise  tbe  same  right  now  exercised  by 
practically  every  other  people  In  the  world— 
to  live  at  their  option  In  the  land  of  thelf 
fathers — or  in  some  other  country.  Zlonlem 
seeks  to  establish  In  Palestine,  lor  such  Jewi 
•a  chooee  to  go  and  remain  there,  and  fo» 
their  descendants,  a  legally  secured  hotne. 
Our  Jewish  pilgrim  fathers  have  laid  the 
toundation.    It  remains  for  you  and  for  aa*. 
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for  the  architects  irho  are  to  draw  the  peace, 
to  build  the  superstructiue. 

The  Jewish  people  have  too  long  been  wait- 
ing m  the  anteroom  of  history.  Ju&t  aa 
frontiers  all  over  the  world  will  be  moved, 
so  must  the  great  nation  return  to  Its  own, 
thotie  rertUe  coastlands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  40  centuries  ago  the  Jews  built  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  practice  of  His  moral  laws. 


Deyeiopment  of  the  Third  Consressioiuil 
District  of  ArksAMs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO,  I  Insert  the  foUowing  address  which 
I  delivered  over  Station  KUOA,  Siloam 
Springs ,  Ark.,  in  my  district  on  February 
19.  1945.  v^ith  additional  comment  as  of 
today: 

Friends.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  about  a  matter  which  is  Important  to 
our  district,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think 
me  presumptuous.  I  think  the  third  district 
is  one  of  the  beet  congressional  districts  In 
the  Diuted  SUtas.  I  say  this  with  quite  a 
bit  of  pride.  When  I  consider  the  10  coun- 
ties, predom^lnantly  agricultural,  which  com- 
prise the  district,  I  know  of  no  comparable, 
compact  territory  In  the  State.  Starting  on 
the  east,  we  have  mlneraLs.  timber,  and 
power;  coming  west  to  the  counties  of  Ben- 
ton and  Washington,  we  have  developed  one 
of  the  greatest  {)oultry  industries  in  the 
United  States,  not  to  mention  the  great 
canning  Industry  and  the  dairy  development, 
where  he  had.  at  one  time,  one  of  the  best 
fruit  sections  In  the  world. 

With    all  of   its   fine   natural    resources.    I 
believe  there  Is  still  ahead  of  lis  our  greatest 
period   of   development.      Believing    this.    I 
have  asked  the  Departm(>nt  of  the  Interior 
to  make  an  Industrial  survey  of  the  district, 
mdlcating   each   locality   and   getting   ready 
with  projects  for  the  time  when  the  war  will 
have  ended  and  we  can  get  back  to  peace- 
time fctatus.  with  the  boys  at  home  from 
the   war.      They   have   agreed    to   do    it   as 
soon  as  the  manpower  situation  eases  to  the 
point  where  they  can  spare  the  men.      The 
Congress    has    already    authorized,    as    you 
kmw.  the  construction  of  Bull  Shoals.  Table 
Rock,   and   Lone   Rock    Dams.     These   dams, 
with  the  power  generated  there  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  private  power  companies  In  the 
State,  will  furnish  plenty  of  power  to  develop 
the  great  mineral   resources  of  the  eastern 
end   of   the   district   where   Tom   Shlras,   of 
Mountain  Home,  has  pioneered  for  years.     He 
la  really  the   inspiration  of  the  Idea.      We 
can  use  to  the  full  one  of  our  greatest  re- 
sources, the  fine  timber.  In  all  the  counties 
and  do  It  In  an  orderly  and  systematically 
planned  fashion  in  order  to  keep  the  supply 
coming  on  through  the  years  by  the  growth 
of    new    stock.       We    have    wasted    enough 
timber  In  the  past  50  years  to  pave  all  the 
roads  in  the  10  counties  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment. 

I  think  Harry  Atwood  at  Berrrville  has  an 
ktoa  that  will  mean  much  to  the  people  of 
cnr  section  of  the  State  in  his  plywood  ex- 
periments. He  has  developed  a  plywood 
which  I  understand  is  revolutionary.  I  am 
told.  also,  that  certain  chemicals  have  been 
recently  discovered   which  make  softwoods. 


like  pine  and  maple  and  e  m — quick  growth 
woods — just  as  durable  as  oak  and  hardwood 
maple,  when  the  lumber  from  them  is 
treated.  I  can  see,  too,  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dams  and  the  flow  of 
power  to  private  companies,  as  well  as  to  the 
REA,  the  various  processing  plants  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  berries,  and  ch  ickens,  will  make 
available  storage  space  for  the  small  farmers 
of  our  section  and  enable  them  to  settle  on 
firm  competitive  ground  I  n  the  production 
and  marketing  fields. 

I  was  amazed  to  learn  wh  ile  at  Yellville,  not 
long  ago.  that  there  is  a  piosperous  little  In- 
dxistry  down  there  distill  ng  the  sassafras. 
That  Is  Just  an  example  o:  what  I  mean.  I 
can  see  In  the  futxire  man  '  ways  for  our  en- 
terprising people  to  find  ne  w  occupations  and 
to  Improve  the  ones  whlct  now  exist.  With 
cur  lakes  and  streams  and  tiills.  we  have  rec- 
reational facilities  untold.  I  can  remember 
as  a  child  that  the  one  vibo  thought  of  an 
airplane  was  a  mystic.  Impractical,  or  just 
plain  crazy.  But  we  lived  ,o  see  the  airplane 
revolutionize  world  thlnklag.  and  today  the 
Congress  is  planning  anl  debating  peace 
proposals  that,  some  yeari>  ago,  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  In  fad  ,  the  airplane  has 
changed  our  whole  future  outlook  in  the 
business  field  as  well  as  In  the  political  field. 
Of  course,  we  cannot  as  a  people,  or  as  a 
nation,  if  we  wished — wh  ch  we  don't — get 
away  from  the  old  f undam  intals  which  made 
our  Nation  great,  of  pat  ence.  hard  work, 
thrift,  faith,  dependabili  y.  and  persever- 
ance.   These  are  basic:  so  is  progress. 

I  hope  I  am  not  beglnniig  too  early,  but  I 
am  asking  the  cooperatioi  of  the  chamtiers 
of  commerce  and  all  the  people  Interested  in 
the  district  to  assemble  p  ojects  peculiar  to 
their  own  localitie.s.  As  loon  as  funds  are 
avaUable  the  Interior  Depirtment  will  have 
a  group  of  men  In  the  field  to  get  right  down 
to  earth  on  a  loog-tlmit  planning  basis, 
foimded  on  the  fundamei  itals  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  good  citizen  ihlp  which  I  have 
mentioned  above.  I  bavi  already  received 
inquiries  from  those  who  are  Interested  in 
our  section  and  who  havt  capital  to  Invest 
In  these  projects.  Tliese  tt  Ings  will  not  come 
in  a  day.  or  a  month,  or  :ear,  nor  will  they 
come  without  the  good  olc  American  process 
of  going  after  them. 

It  might  be  of  interest  u  i  you  to  know  that 
this  week  the  House  passe<l  an  appropriation 
of  »150.0C0  for  preliminary  work  on  Bull 
Shoals.  It  also  pafsed  a  further  sum  for  the 
completion  of  Norfolk.  I  would  appreciate 
the  help  and  suggesttoni  of  everybody  In 
this  work  of  planning.  I  h.-xppen  to  be  one 
of  those  who  believes  ti  ax  there  is  work 
enough,  profit  enough,  and  room  enough  for 
us  all  in  tlie  great  third  dlstiict,  and  that 
the  surface  of  its  potential  itles  has  only  been 
scratched,  as  Indicated  bv  the  little  distillery 
of  sassafras  juice  at  Yeliv  He.  which  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  That  is  a  symbol  of 
the  great  possibilities  at  home  which  await 
the  magic  touch  of  enterp-lse. 

There  are  two  methods  of  approach 
to  the  development  of  t^e  dams  as  dual- 
purpose  projects:  One 
Flood  Control  Act  ad 
Congress,  and  under  w 
Engineers  develops  the 
partment  of  the  Interio 
of  the  power  genera 


set  forth  in  the 
ted  by  the  last 
ch  the  Corps  of 
vers.    The  De- 
makes  the  sale 
by  the  dams. 
The  other  method  is  thai  one  of  the  vari- 


the  Tennessee 
are  authorized 


oiis  authorities,  such 
Valley  Authority,  whic 
by  Congress  to  dispose  olf  the  power  and 
develop  the  industry  aroiund  it.  Appar- 
ently now  the  consensus  if  public  opinion 
is  that  free  enterprl.se  ihould  be  given 
as  much  leeway  in  the  i^  of  power  de- 
veloped from  these  dam^  as  possible,  as 
it  is  more  of  what  we  halve  come  to  con- 
sider a  democratic  procfess,  and  follows 


what  we  have  been  taught  by  long  tra- 
dition and  sound  judgment,  known  as 
the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

However,  if  private  enterprise  cannot 
do  the  job  of  building  and  developing 
the  dams  or  refuses  to  do  it,  then,  of 
course,  some  authority  will  be  established 
in  order  that  the  whole  people  who  really 
own  the  rivers  will  have  the  benefit  of 
their  property. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  make  an  industrial 
and  mineral  survey  of  the  district  and 
that  is  now  being  undertaken.  Of 
course,  we  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
appropriations  but  we  hope  to  have  that 
remedied  before  long.  It  was  my  idea 
in  asking  for  the  survey,  to  secure  a  great 
many  small  Industries  rather  than  a  few 
large  ones.  It  is  my  concept  that  a 
smaller  industry  near  the  towns  in  our 
district — none  of  which  are  large — is 
much  better  than  the  larger.  For  in- 
stance, sju  at  Yellville,  an  industry  em- 
ploying 100  heads  of  families,  who  own 
their  homes  in  the  town  or  near,  and 
who  are  interested  in  seeing  the  industry 
prosper,  has  a  far  more  favorable  .<;et-up 
both  for  labor  and  management,  because 
each  one  has  the  interests  of  the  indus- 
try at  heart. 

One  of  the  chief  handicaps  of  the 
towns  is  the  lack  of  water. 

Another  thing  about  this  industrial 
survey  prospect  for  the  future  that  en- 
courages me  very  much  is  the  fact  that 
the  last  legislature  pas.sed  a  law  which 
has  been  signed  by  Governor  Laney  set- 
ting up  an  Industrial  and  resources  plan- 
ning committee  for  Arkansas.  Already 
this  committee  i.s  at  work  dovetailing  its 
activities  with  those  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment and  I  tiiink  that  In  the  very 
near  future  we  can  pet  some  real  work 
done.  The  University  of  Arkansas  Bu- 
reau of  University  Research,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Brennen,  has  al- 
ready started  out  with  a  piogram  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Forest -products  utilization. 

Second.  Agricultural  processing. 

Third.  Ceramics,  including  both  heavy 
and  light  utilization. 

Fourth.  Minerals,  with  immediate  em- 
phasis on  construction  materials  such 
as  marble  and  cement. 

Fifth.  Study  of  water  resources. 
•The  work  on  each  of  these  will  be  in 
two  parts— laboratory  work  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  field  work  involving  inven- 
tories of  basic  raw  materials  and  present 
utilization.  For  example,  in  the  wood- 
products  field  we  are  conducting  a  close 
study  of  available  timber  stands  with 
information  on  volume,  quality,  location, 
accessibility,  and  so  on.  and  we  are  plan- 
ning to  set  up  a  wood-processing  labora- 
tory at  the  university  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting  with  all  types  of  chrmical 
and  physical  treatments  with  all  wood 
species  common  to  this  State.  The  idea 
of  this  last  is  to  determine  methods  of 
raising  the  value  of  material  and  bring- 
ing about  higher  types  of  utilisation.  For 
example,  our  common  black  oak  timber 
Is  now  used  for  fence  posts,  also  rough 
undressed  lumber  and  the  like.  If  it  can 
be  determined  through  experimentation 
that  this  material,  which  is  fundamen- 
tally of  high  quality  so  far  as  concerns 
strength  and  durability,  can  be  used  for 
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furniture  manufacture,  indoor  construc- 
tion material,  and  other  of  the  higher- 
type  uses,  the  value  of  this  resource 
would  be  greatly  increas'ed  and  some  in- 
crease in  industrialization  would  mate- 
rialize. 

Along  with  this  phase,  close  study  is 
being  made  of  wood-processing  indus- 
tries of  the  higher  type,  such  as  furniture 
factories,  to  determine  the  prospect  that 
these  industries  have  of  continuing  as  at 
present,  or  the  possibihty  that  they  may 
in  the  near  future  begin  to  substitute 
other  raw  materials,  including  plastic 
types.  The  idea  is  to  try  to  get  some 
view  of  the  future  of  good- processing 
Industries  in  the  State. 

In*  most  respects  the  method  of  study 
Is  practically  the  same  for  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth.    In  the  case  of  the 
fifth,  water  resources,  the  Bureau  will 
concentrate  its  attention  on  local  studies 
of  water  as  to  type,  volume,  mineral  con- 
tent, temperature,  or  other  quality,  all 
of  which  would  be  Interpreted  in  terms 
of  industrial  use  of  the  adequacy  of 
water  for  new  industries.    Included  in 
this  phase  will  also  be  close  study  of  al- 
ternative methods  of  producing  water, 
such  as  impounding  through  the  con- 
struction of  dams  on  streams.   This  work 
will  be  done  in  close  coordination  with 
the    United    States    geological    surveys 
that  are  being  made  in  the  State,  and  it 
Is  hoped  that  our  specialized  activity  on 
this  point  will  be  conducted  cooperatively 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey,     We    have    some    promise    that 
this  can  be  worked  out.    In   addition 
to  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau,  as  soon  as 
It  has  more  personnel,  will  cooperate  to 
some     extent     on     postwar     planning 
studies  wherever  po.ssible.   In  fact,  a  lim- 
ited program  Is  already  moving  along 
this  line.    Also  the  Bureau  will  proceed, 
as  early  as  possible  to  study  some  of  the 
over-all  basic  factors  which  constitute 
advantages  or  disadvantages  to  indus- 
trial development  in  the  State,  such  as 
transportation.    Interstate    trade    bar- 
riers, market  outlets,  S:ate  policies  and 
State  taxation,  and  the  like.    This  in- 
formation will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
all  local  situations  where  plans  are  being 
made  for  the  development  of  any  type 
of  industry. 

We  are  on  our  way  la  the  Third  Dis- 
trict.  With  your  help  we  will  not  fail. 


Report  on  Meat  Shortage  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
by  Office  of  Price  Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  critical 
shortage  of  meat  in  the  city  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  a  large  Industrial  popula- 
tion must  be  adequately  supplied  with 
meats  if  war  production  is  to  be  main- 
tained, impelled  me  to  ask  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  at  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  to  send  special  agents  to  that  city 
to  study  the  situation. 

A  full  report  of  this  investigation  has 
now  been  furnished  to  me,  and  I  have 
submitted  it  to  packers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers in  Canton,  Ohio,  for  reading  and 
criticism. 

Out  of  this  discussion  it  is  hoped  that 
measures  will  emerge  to  relieve  appre- 
ciably the  meat  shortage  that  is  now 
troubling  Canton  and  its  vicinity. 

The  OPA  report  follows: 

The  general  conclusions  reached  are: 

1.  Canton  until  recently  probably  has  been 
getting  more  than  Its  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's meat  supply  for  reasons  Indicated 
hereafter. 

2.  At  present  Canton  apparently  Is  getting 
approximately  Its  share. 

3.  The  situation  may  Improve  somewhat  In 
the  near  future  but — 

4.  Canton's  meat  supply  will  not  Improve 
greatly  until  the  Nation's  over-all  civilian 
sxipply  Improves. 

The  basic  reason  why  Canton  until  re- 
cently probably  has  recelvad  more  than  Its 
fair  share  of  meat  Is  this: 

A.  Canton  has  received  65  percent  of  Its 
meat  from  nonfederally  inspected  slaughter- 
houses In  or  near  Canton.  About  35  percent 
of  its  meat  supply  came  from  western  fed- 
erally Inspected  plants.  The  plants  without 
Federal  inspection  which  supply  Canton  with 
most  of  Its  meat  provide  no  meat  for  the 
armed  forces.  All  their  output  goes  to  civil- 
ians. 

Communities  depending  for  their  supplies 
mainly  upon  federally  Inspected  plants  are 
In  a  less  fortunate  position.  They  have  lost 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  civilian  sup- 
plies, because  of  the  large  set-aside  for  the 
armed  services.  At  present  war  needs  are 
taking  60  percent  of  all  pork  and  from  60 
to  80  percent  of  all  the  beef  produced  by 
federally  Inspected  plants  (60  percent  of 
choice  and  good  grades  and  80  percent  of 
utility  and  canner  and  cutter  grades). 

B.  Inasmuch  as  only  federally  Inspected 
meat  may  legally  move  across  State  lines, 
there  was  only  one  way  to  get  to  nonproduc- 
Ing  areas,  especially  the  Nation's  big  cities, 
their  fair  share  of  meat.  That  was  to  cut 
down  on  the  kill  of  nonfederally  Inspected 
slaughterers  and  the  meat  supply  of  areas 
served  primarily  by  such  plants.  Canton 
was  such  an  area. 

C.  Nonfederally  Inspected  slaughterers  on 
May  1  had  their  kill  of  hogs  cut  to  50  percent, 
and  their  kill  of  cattle  cut  to  25  percent  be- 
low their  1944  kill.  This  was  less  than  the 
percentage  set  aside  for  the  armed  services 
by  federally  inspected  plants. 

Broadly,  that  Is  the  reason  why  Canton, 
until  recently;  got*  more  than  Its  Just  share 
of  the  Nation's  meat;  why,  recently.  It  has 
been  cut  to  approximately  Its  just  share.  But 
let's  get  down  to  concrete  facts: 

1.  Pour  nonfederally  Inspected  local  plants 
have  provided  60  percent  of  Canton's  meat 
supply.  It  gets  an  additional  5  percent  from 
4  nearby  plants  and  2  country  slaughterers. 
The  balance  of  Its  supply  has  come  from  12 
western  federally  Inspected  plants. 

2.  One  of  the  four  Canton  plants  has  been 
closed  recently,  due  to  the  fact  that  It  was 
located  on  a  leased  farm,  which  was  sold. 
It  Is  now  out  of  operation.  A  quota,  however, 
remains  with  the  operator.  A  plan  U  being 
worked  out  to  have  one  of  the  other  plants 
kill  his  quota.  This  should  somewhat  In- 
crease the  supply  of  meat  In  Canton. 

3.  The  three  other  Canton  packers  had 
their  pack  cut  about  25  percent  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  compared  with  last  year. 
They  have  had  their  kill  reduced  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  more  recently.  Nearby 
nonfederally  Inspected  plants  have  cut  their 
shipments  of  meat  Into  Canton  from  5  to 
60  percent  since  last  year.    The  federally  In- 


spected western  packers  have  cut  their  ship- 
ments of  meat  to  Canton  from  46  to  90  per- 
cent. The  cut-back  in  nonfederally  In- 
spected plants  should  provide  more  meat  to 
federally  inspected  plants  and  Increase  their 
excess  for  civilians  over  the  large  military 
set-aside.  This  should  in  time  and  to  some 
extent  restore  Canton's  meat  supply  from 
these  sources. 

4.  One  of  Canton's  packing  houses,  buy- 
ing bulls  in  the  Chicago  market  for  manu- 
facture of  sausage,  found  prices  going  too 
high  for  purchase  If  celling  prices  on 
sausaje  were  observed.  As  a  result  it  has 
cut  down  on  production  of  sausage,  and  lay- 
ing off  some  of  Its  help.  The  cure  for  this 
situation  Is  better  enforcement  to  keep  black- 
market  operators  froiA  bidding  too  high  for 
cattle.  Then  the  local  plant  may  restore 
this  production. 

5.  Local  Canton  plants  report  difficulty 
buying  cattle  In  nearby  cattle  auctions,  from 
which  they  formerly  got  many  cattle.  Rea- 
son: Small  newly  established  plants  are  bid- 
ding cattle  up  above  prices  permitted  by 
wholesale  meat  celling  prices.  The  cure  for 
this  Is  better  enforcement.  The  700  addi- 
tional meat  enforcement  Inspectors  just  au- 
thorized by  Congress  should  Improve  this 
situation. 

6.  Of  Canton's  present  three  operating 
plants,  two  are  planning  to  take  Army  inspec- 
tion and  provide  a  set-aside  for  the  armed 
forces.  This  will  Increase  their  kill;  should 
Improve  their  financial  operations.  It  will 
not  provide  more  meat  for  Canton  civilians. 

The  third  Canton  operating  slaughterer 
has  not  yet  decided  to  apply  for  either  Army 
or  general  Federal  inspection;  will  do  so.  It 
Is  suted.  If  the  Government  will  guarantet 
It  against  loss^  The  new  Government  pro- 
gram guarantees  against  loss  those  who  for- 
merly operated  profitably  and  whosetla^h- 
ter  Is  cut  back  by  the  meat  control  program, 
the  purpose  being  to  prevent  anyone  being 
driven  out  of  business  by  the  program. 
There  Is  no  guarantee  against  loss  for 
slaughterers  whose  slaughter  is  not  re- 
stricted. 

7.  Canton  food  stores  report  a  cut  In 
their  meat  supplies  of  55  to  60  percent  over 
a  year  ago;  a  considerable  drop  coming  since 
March  1,  1945. 

These  stores  showed  no  carry-over  of  meat 
of  any  kind  from  Saturday  to  Monday  when 
this  Investigation  was  made.  RecelpU  for 
Monday  were  light,  with  little  meat  on 
display. 

8.  Hotels  and  restaurants  checked  reported 
a  45  to  60  percent  cut  In  meat  supply  from 
a  year  ago.  They  averaged  2  meat  dishes 
on  the  menu  per  meal;  about  the  same  as 
hotels  and  resUurants  in  sUnllarly  situated 
areas. 

9.  All  facts  taken  together  Indicate  that 
Canton  Is  having  a  more  severe  meat  short- 
age than  any  It  has  yet  experienced.  It  Is 
felt,  however,  that  It  Is  not  worse  than  that 
being  experienced  by  similar  areas  elsewhere. 

The  meat  supply  of  Canton  may  be  some- 
what increased  by  these  steps: 

(a)  Opening  of  the  closed  Canton  slaugh- 
terhouse or  by  Immediate  arrangements  for 
the  kill  of  its  quota  by  one  of  the  operating 
plants. 

(b)  Better  enforcement  of  ceilings  on 
cattle  purchases  may  divert  more  cattle  to 
Canton's  packers — ^restore  curtailed  sausage 
production. 

(c)  The  meat-control  program  should  In- 
crease somewhat  the  clvUlan  supplies  from 
federally  Inspected  plants  serving  Canton. 

While  these  developments  may  slightly  in- 
crease Canton's  meat  supply— now  probably 
at  Its  lowest  ebb  there  will  be  no  naarked 
improvement  untU  the  percentage  of  the 
Nation  s  meat  supply,  taken  by  the  armed 
services.  Is  considerably  reduced. 

A  good  Illustration  of  the  advantage  which 
Canton  untU  now  has  enjoyed  In  meat  sup- 
ply is  lllxistrated  when  It  Is  compared  with 
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Cleveland.  Both  cities  have  received  about 
30  percent  of  their  supply  from  western 
packers.  Canton,  however,  received  all  of 
the  rest  of  its  meat  from  plants  providing 
no  meat  fc^  the  armed  services.  Seven  of 
Cleveland's  local  packing  plants  have  Fed- 
eral Inspection  and  have  been  required  to 
set  aside  60  percent  of  their  pork  and  60  to 
80  p«rcent  of  their  beef  production  to  meet 
war  needs. 

There  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Na- 
tion's meat  production.  While  pork  pro- 
duction is  down  from  last  year,  beef  pro- 
duction is  at  an  all-time  peak.  Total  meat 
production  \s  38  percent  above  average  pro- 
duction for  1935-33.  But  millions  of  An.erl- 
can  families  which  formerly  ate  meat  only 
onca  a  week  are  row  able  to  afTord  It  sev- 
eral times  a  week.  And  quite  rightly,  we 
are  giving  our  fighting  men  all  the  meat  they 
want.  That  leaves  less  meat  for  all  of  us 
than  we  ate  on  the  average  before  the  war. 
For  medium  and  well-to-do  families,  ac- 
customed to  meat  two  or  three  meals  a  day. 
It  means  a  very  severe  cut. 

Canton  would  not  If  It  could,  we  believe, 
escape  sharing  with  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  shortage  of  civilian  meat. 

Mat  16.  1945. 


The  Cattle  Industry  Looks  at  Further 
Reduction  in  the  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS    . 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  22.  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
Including  a  stateaient  from  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association  that  pre- 
sents some  very  important  statistical  in- 
formation with  respect  to  this  problem. 
I  trust  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  it  carefully.  The  cattle  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  all  indus- 
tries of  this  country. 

The  statement  follows: 

We  present  below  some  statistical  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  cattle  population  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  Mexico.  Cuba,  and 
In  South  American  countries.  Also  figures 
on  United  States  beef  production,  cattle  and 
calf  slaughter,  and  the  amount  of  beef  ex- 
p<H-ted  from  Canada  in  recent  years.  Also 
figures  as  to  existing  cattle  quotas  and  the 
t.uir  cuts  already  made  under  the  reciprocal- 
trade  program  to  date  on  cattle,  dressed  beef. 
canned  beef,  and  hides. 

Cattle  population 

United  States: 

1940 68.801.000 

1945 81.760.000 

Mexico : 

1930 10.  083.  000 

1940... 11,  603.  000 

No  recent  figure  available.    Cattle  numbers 

thought  to  have  increased  since  that  time. 

Canada: 

1939 _ 8.  37S,  000 

1944 10.  34fl.  000 

Argentina: 

1987 33,  207,  000 

1943-.. 31.460,000 

Decrease  no  doubt  due  to  severe  drought 
of  last  2  or  3  years. 

Uruguay: 

1937 8.  297,  000 

1943 6J56,  000 

Decrease  no  doubt  due  to  severe  drought 
of  last  2  or  3  years. 


Cattle  popula  tum^-Contlnucd 

Brazil 

1938 L 40.  076,  000 

1942 _4- 42.500,000 

Cuba: 

1936-40  average J 5.024,000 

1941 5,  335,  000 

1942 J 4,  897,  000 


Beef  and  veal  production 
United  States: 

1936     (high    for 

time) 

1939 

1944 


peace 


For  first  quarter  1945 
production   345,000.000 
qtiarter  1944. 

Canadian  exports 
Total  Canadian  exports  oJ  cattle 
and  beef  converted  to  djessed- 
beef  basis: 

1938-42    average... 

1944  exceeded 

1945  estimated  to  ex(^ed.. 
Note   1945   figure   is    1 

mately  50  percent  over 
42. 


Pounds 

8,433,000,000 

8,002,000,000 

10.  779,  OOO,  000 

otal  beef  and  veal 

piunds  above  same 


Pounds 
90,  000,  000 
112,000,000 
134,  400,  COO 

cbrease    of   approxi- 
5- year  average,  1938- 


Tofol  slaughter,  cat 

United  SUtes; 

1942 

1D43 

1944  (revised) _. 

ToUl  slaughter   (farm 
eluded)    first  4  months 
above  same  4  months  of  1B44. 


le  and  calves 

Pounds 

27.619,000 

27,683,000 

33,700.000 

slaughter   not   In- 
i>t  1945   14  percent 


Quotas  under  trade 
Canada  and  Mexico  nou 
duration 


1936: 


CANADIAN  AGBIKMKNT 


than    175 


1939: 


Cattle   weighing   less 

pounds 

Cattle  weighing  morcj  than  7C0 

pounds 


Cattle   weighing   less 
pounds  (superseding 
Inal   quota  on   cat 
Ing  leas  than  175  pdunds 

Cattle  weighing  mor« 
pounds 


MEXICAN    ACSX^lKXNT 

1943:     Cattle     weighing 

pounds  and  less  than 

Recently    Canadian 
suggested   that  the  British 
nadlan   beef  may  not 
and  have  suggested  see 
quota   on    cattle    weigh 
pounds  from  225,000   heati 
If  this  request  were  gran^d 
a  total  quota  for  the 
actly  1,000.000  head  of  cattle 


Reduction  in 


CANADIAN   AGUCMSNT 


1936:     Cattle    weighing 
pounds  reduced  from  3  to 


calves  weighing  less  than  1 75  pounds  reduced 
from  2'/2  to  I'^a  cents  per  pound. 

1939:  Cattle  weighing  more  than  700 
potinds  reduced  from  2  to  I'i  cents  per 
pound. 

MXXICAN   ACKXiMENT 

1943:  Cattle  weighing  between  400  and  700 
pounds  reduced  from  2'i   to  IVa  cents. 
cmAN  AcamfENT 
Dressed  beef  reduced  from  original 


agreements  made  urith 
suspended  for  the 


51,933 

155,  799 


than   200 

the  orig- 

le   weigh- 

) 100.  COO 

than  700 
225,000 


over     200 

pounds.  400,  000 

Interests    have 

market   for   Ca- 

beyond    1946 

a  raise  In  the 

more    than   700 

to  500,000  head. 

It  woul    make 

countries  of  ex- 


7(0 
meat 


ejtend 
king 

Ing 


tariff 


more    than    700 
i  cents  per  pound: 


cents  per  pound, 
apply    to    other 


1942 
preferential  rate  of  4Hio  to 
(This    reduction    does    n< 
countries.) 

ASCXNTINA  TRADE  AjCaEEMENT 

1941:  Canned  beef  redui:ed  from  6  cents 


per  pound  to  3  cents  per 
duc«d  from  10  to  5  percent 
low  reduced  from  cme-half 
one-fourth  cent  per  pound, 


pound:  hides  re- 
ad valorem;  tal- 
:ent  per  pound  to 


Tou  will  note  from  the  above  that  the 
cattle  indvistry  In  this  country  is  at  a  peak 
In  numbers  and  that  beef  production  is  ex- 
panded to  a  wartime  basis  and  that  under 
the  existing  trade  agreements  law  the  full 
50  percent  cut  In  tariff  has  already  been  made 
on  most  of  the  important  items  affecting  the 
cattle  IndHstry;  that  further  reduction  of  the 
tariff  as  proposed  In  the  pending  bill  would 
leave  only  a  semblance  of  tariff  protection  for 
this  great  Industry.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  land  acreage  in  this  country  grows  grass 
and  that  much  of  this  area  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose. 

That  use  of  the  power  to  cut  tariffs  has 
not  been  limited  to  items  where  existing 
rates  were  a  barrier  to  imports  is  clearly  evi- 
denced in  practically  all  of  the  above  items. 
Cattle  imports  have  moved  Into  this  conntry 
freely  from  Canada  and  Mexico  under  the 
rates  prescribed  In  the  original  Hawley- 
Smoot  Tariff  Act.  Dressed  beef  has  come  in 
considerable  quantity  from  Cuba  in  recent 
years  and  it  is  now  indicated  that  Canada, 
having  expanded  its  processing  facilities  dur- 
ing the  war,  will  seek  also  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  dressed  beef  in  order  to  send  part  of 
Its  exports  to  this  country  In  that  fashion. 

Our  imports  of  canned  beef  from  South 
America  prior  to  the  war  ran  aroimd  80,- 
000,000  pounds  per  year— some  years  higher 
than  that.  About  the  time  the  war  began, 
when  the  Army  made  its  first  purchases  of 
South  American  canned  beef,  it  was  found 
that  they  could  undersell  the  domestic  prod- 
uct close  to  15  cents  per  pound.  The  cut  in 
the  tariff  from  6  cents  to  3  cents  was  entirely 
gratuitous. 

On  hides  the  original  10  percent  ad  valorem 
was  a  nominal  tariff  and  certainly  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  consid- 
ered a  bar  to  Importations.  Records  show 
large  importations  annually  from  South 
America  and  other  countries.  There  was  no 
exctise  whatsoever  for  the  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  this  Item. 

It  is  our  fear  that  further  cuts  In  the  tariff 
made  at  request  of  foreign  interests  with- 
out regard  to  the  effect  on  American  cattle 
producers  can  bring  disaster  to  this  Industry 
when  the  war  is  over  and  we  have  to  return 
to  a  basis  of  only  domestic  consumption. 
We  have  had  no  export  trade  in  beef  for  more 
than  a  generation  except  during  the  two 
war  periods.  The  possible  heavy  imports  of 
cattle,  dressed  beef  and  canned  bepf  from 
Canada,  Mexico.  Cuba,  and  South  America 
with  cattle  numbers  expanding  particularly 
In  Canada  and  Mexico  constitute  a  major 
threat  to  our  Industry  and  there  should  be 
no  further  reduction  In  the  tariff.  The  only 
way  to  prevent  it  is  to  strike  that  provision 
from  the  pending  tariff  bill. 

Respectfully  submtted. 

American  Nation.u-  Lrvi 

Stock  Association. 
By  P.  E.  MoLLiN, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Denver.  Colo.,  May  18,  1945. 


Development  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Spealcer,  yesterday  I  appeared  before 
the  subcommittee  of  tlie  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  introduced 
a  statement  urging  the  Senate  committee 
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to  view  with  favor  a  restoration  of  the 
Budget  estimate  for  development  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin.  The  appropria- 
tion as  it  passed  the  House  greatly  re- 
duced the  item  for  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation below  the  Budget  estimate  and 
to  a  point  which  flirts  with  danger. 
My  statement  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  many  plans  and 
programs  have  been  advanced  In  recent 
months  as  the  answer  to  our  problem  of 
keeping  the  national  economy  on  an  even 
keel  during  the  postwar  period.  One  of  the 
soundest  of  these  programs,  in  my  estima- 
tion. Is  that  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  calls  for  the  construction 
of  multiple-purpose  projects  by  which  the 
waters  of  our  western  rivers  can  be  more 
fully  utilized  in  developing  the  agricultural 
economy  and  stimulatinr  the  Industrial 
growth  of  the  17  States  lying  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

One  of  the  areas  for  such  proposed  develop- 
ment is  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  The 
Congress  has  already  authorized  more  than 
30  of  the  projects  included  in  tbe  coor- 
dinated program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  War  Department's  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  Irrigation  and  flood  control. 
Needless  to  say,  the  people  of  North  Dakota 
and  the  other  Missouri  Valley  States,  are 
wholeheartedly  back  of  this  program.  I  have 
had  hundreds  of  letters  from  my  constitu- 
ents urging  that  action  be  taken  toward 
harnessing  the  great  river  that  courses 
through  almost  the  entire  width  of  our  State. 
The  people  of  North  Dakota  have  waited 
and  worked  a  long  time  lor  such  a  develop- 
ment program.  They  will  not  take  kindly  to 
suggestions  for  further  delay. 

So  In  their  behalf.  I  want  to  express 
disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  House  in 
making  a  drastic  reduction  In  the  appro- 
priations for  carrying  out  the  preliminary 
work  that  will  be  necessary  before  the  actual 
construction  of  these  development  projects 
can  get  under  way.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
vote  to  restore  those  funds  for  Missouri 
Basin  development  and  for  general  investi- 
gations by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
the  full  amount  originally  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Those  funds 
are  needed  if  we  expect  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  do  Its  Job.  and  if  we  want  the 
preliminary  work  done  on  the  program  which 
the  Congress  has  approved  and  the  projects 
which  it  has  authorized.  In  passing  the 
Flood  Control  Act  last  year,  we  authorized 
$200,009,000  each  for  the  bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
Initial  phases  of  the  work  necessary  In  de- 
veloping the  land  and  water  resources  of 
the  Bilissourl  Basin.  We  are  asked  now  to 
appropriate  W,480.000  as  the  first  funds  to 
be  set  aside  under  that  authorization.  I 
think  that  that  request  should  be  granted 
and  that  there  should  be  no  reduction  In 
that  fund. 

E:ght  North  Dakota  projects  have  been 
authorized  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
plan  for  Missouri  Basin  development.  These 
are  the  Heart  River,  the  Knife  River,  the 
Missouri -Sourls  project,  and  five  pumping 
uniu  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri. 
When  completed,  these  projects  will  Irrigate 
more  than  a  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
State,  and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be  about  $120,000,000.  Let 
me  say  that  I  know  of  no  better  investment 
we  could  make  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
our  grain  and  livestock  Industry  In  western 
North  Dakota.  Back  in  the  drought  years. 
the  Federal  Government  spent  only  a  little 
less  than  that— some  $32,000.000— for  relief. 
Projects  like  those  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  do  much  toward  develop- 
ing our  resources  so  that  we  will  be  better 
able  to  meet  similar  problems  in  the  future. 


All  of  you  realize  that  many  things  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  con- 
struction can  be  started  on  any  of  these 
multiple-purpose  reclamation  projects.  They 
involve  much  more  than  the  mere  building 
of  a  dam,  complicated  as  that  phase  of  the 
operation  may  be.  All  kinds  of  surveys.  In- 
vestigations, and  studies  have  to  be  made  be- 
fore a  shovel  of  dirt  Is  turned.  Engineers, 
economists,  and  other  specialists  have  to  be 
sent  Into  the  field  to  make  studies  of  the 
land,  the  water  supply,  the  types  of  fai-ming, 
the  construction  sites,  and  of  many  other 
factors  that  have  a  bearing  in  determining 
the  feasibility  of  each  project.  Studies  on 
some  of  these  projects  are  already  under 
way.  They  should  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion. On  projects  which  have  been  author- 
ized, work  on  detailed  surveys,  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  and  the  performance 
of  other  work,  preliminary  to  construction 
of  the  initial  stages,  has  not  yet  been  started, 
and  will  not  be  started  if  we  faU  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds. 

The  Congress  gave  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion a  vote  of  confidence  last  year  in  ap- 
proving the  coordinated  program  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  but 
it  takes  more  than  that  to  put  such  a  plan 
into  operation.  I  think  we  ought  to  back 
up  that  vote  of  confidence  with  a  vote  of 
adequate  funds  so  that  the  Bureau  can  go 
ahead  with  the  necessary  preconstruction 
work;  so  that  we  will  be  ready  with  the 
plans  and  blueprints  and  that  construction 
of  these  projects  can  be  started  immediately 
when  our  returning  veterans  and  demobilized 
war  workers  come  back  and  ask  for  Jobs  and 
the  opportunity  of  making  homes. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  be  In  the  position 
of  telling  them  that  they  will  have  to  wait; 
that  before  we  can  provide  those  Jobs  we  will 
first  have  to  do  a  lot  more  preliminary  work 
and  studies  and  draw  up  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications. The  time  to  do  that  preconstruc- 
tion work  is  now.  I  urge  this  committee  to 
recommend  a  full  restoration  of  the  appro- 
priations in  funds  for  Missouri  Basin  develop- 
ment and  the  general  Investigations  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  want  also  to  point  out  to  the  committee 
that  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  item  will  hamper  the  prosecution 
of  this  work. 

I  refer  to  the  proviso  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  transfer 
to  any  other  bureau  or  oflttce  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

This  proviso  apparently  repeals  the  Econ- 
omy Act  Insofar  as  It  would  apply  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  bureau  since,  un- 
der the  Economy  Act,  which  Is  the  existing 
law,  an  agency  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation can  employ  the  experts  of  another 
bureau  or  office  that  is  better  qualified  to  do 
special  parts  of  its  work.    This  seems  like  a 
wise  provision  In  our  basic  law  and  I  do  not 
see  how  this  prohibition  in  the  bill  as  It  is 
before  you  serves  any  good  purpose.     If  the 
Geological  Survey  or  the  Indian  Bureau  or 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  can  render  ex- 
pert assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
in   the   prosecution   of   this   Missouri   River 
Basin  work,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
60.     As  I  know  the  plan  and  the  program, 
there   will   Inevitably   be  times  when   these 
other  Interior  bureaus  can  be  helpful.     Any 
work  these  other  Interior  agencies  do  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  be  chargeable 
to  the  appropriation  made  in  this  Item.    As 
contemplated  in  the  Economy  Act,  these  other 
agencies  would  actually  save  money  in  the 
process  by  eliminating  the  necessity  on  the 
part  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  otherwise 
to   hire   such    experts   as    biologists,    special 
hydraulic   engineers,    and    air   photographic 
experts  that  are  already  on  the  staff  of  the 
other  agencies. 


Address  by  Hon.  Josiah  W.  Bailej,  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Commencement  of 
Meredith  College,  June  3,  1940 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24.  194: 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  commence- 
ment address  delivered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  B.uley]  at 
Meredith  College.  Raleigh.  N.  C,  on  June 
3,  1940.  This  address  was  prophetic  in 
nature  and  reveals  how  clearly  Senator 
Bailey  visualized  the  developing  condi- 
tions. I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Young  ladles  of  the  class  of  1940,  you  are 
now  to  receive  your  diplomas  and  enter  upon 
your  respective  careers  under  circumstances 
without  precedent.  It  Is  the  hour  of  the 
death  throes  of  a  great  epoch  In  history— of 
vrorld  convulsion,  surely  marking  the  end  of 
an  age,  and,  since  humanity  will  carry  on, 
and  an  extension  of  existing  conditions  is 
unthinkable,  marking  also  the  birth  of  an 
age  that  la  to  be. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  your  first  obliga- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  terrors  and  alarms.  Is 
not  to  be  either  terrified  or  alarmed;  and  In 
the  presence  of  circumstances  darker  than 
the  blackest  prophecies  of  the  pessimists, 
not  to  yield  to  pessimism.  Nothing  may  be 
gained  by  despair,  nothing  by  cynicism, 
nothing  by  the  philosophy  of  escape.  Calm- 
ness and  hope,  when  there  Is  no  argument  for 
either,  and  the  poise  that  they  give,  are  their 
own  argument  and  Justification.  Faith  It- 
self is  founded  in  hope — It  Is,  said  the  great 
apostle.  "The  substance  of  things  hoped  for," 
which  Is  to  say  that  where  there  Is  no  hope 
there  can  be  no  faith. 

And  this  reminds  me  to  say  that  faith, 
hope,  and  love  are  still  the  great  trinity  of 
life,  and  so  long  as  they  are  available  even 
to  one  human  being,  come  what  may  for  the 
moment,  the  structure  of  the  good  life,  the 
good  society,  the  redeemed  race  may  be  re- 
built. And  they  are  guarded  by  a  citadel 
which  no  earthly  power  can  ever  reduce. 

It  Is,  therefore,  your  first  duty  to  face  the 
circumstances  as  they  are.  without  excite- 
ment, to  be  calm  and  confident  even  though 
all  in  this  world  that  you  have  tmtll  now 
been  looking  to  for  standards,  for  security, 
for  reassTorance,  may  seem  to  be  sinking  out 
of  sight.  "Well  roars  the  storm  to  him  who 
hears  a  greater  voice  across  the  storm." 

Of  the  character  of  tbe  age  that  Is  now 
dying  this  occasion  affords  me  no  time  for 
description.  I  must  be  content  to  refer  you 
to  your  studies  in  history.  It  was  the  age 
of  the  New  World,  of  liberty  and  democracy, 
of  the  relief  for  a  time  of  that  economic 
pressure  which  had  crowded  down  all  pre- 
ceding generations;  tbe  age  of  an  exceedingly 
great  and  happy  release  of  the  minds  and 
the  energies  of  men;  of  matchless  progress 
and  general  elevation  of  cur  race;  and.  I 
regret  to  say.  cf  a  gross  worldliness  and 
materialism  and  moral  degeneration  In  itc 
latter  stages. 

Of  what  the  new  age  Is  to  be,  1  dare  not 
make  prophecy;  and  It  would  be  idle  to  at- 
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tempt  It.  But  I  can  say  that  at  once  you 
are  to  discover  vast  differences.  Individual- 
ism ta  gone.  Precdom  long  since  gave  way 
to  ordered  liberty;  and  ordered  liberty  new 
demands  economic  liberty  and  security.  A 
people  who  bav^  heen  thinking  In  terms  of 
what  they  coulfl  gtt  cut  of  their  government 
must  now  khlnx  in  terms  of  what  they  must 
do  for  their  government  In  order  that  It  may 
preserve  to  them  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
clviliaatlon  and  progress. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  that  new  phrase  you 
ar»  now  so  often  hearing — the  national  de- 
fense, the  common  defense,  as  our  fathers 
put  it.  We  have  been  living  under  a  regime 
of  personal  privilege,  of  the  exploitation  of 
personal  rights,  and  generally  of  a  gay  self- 
indulgence.  We  must  now  live  under  a 
regime  of  duty  and  sacrifice,  of  those  self- 
impoGed  restraints  known  as  morals  and 
of  those  law-imposed  restraints  known  as 
statutes.  We  mvist  gird  our  Republic  to  de- 
fend her  people  and  her  shores  from  any 
invader  from  without  or  any  conspirator 
within,  and  that  girding  mtist  be  both  per- 
sonal and  collective.  We  may  not  make  war. 
but  if  we  shall  escape  that  ordeal,  It  will  be 
because  we  convince  all  who  rely  upon  force, 
that  we  can  match  them  unit  for  unit  and 
overmatch  them  with  a  faith  In  Ood  besides, 
to  which  they  are  stranger;  that  our  Republic 
can  unite  and  move  as  one,  not  under  the 
command  of  a  dictator,  but  imder  the  im- 
pulse of  self-preservation,  and  of  devotion  to 
our  historic  ideals.  It  is  perhaps  for  us  alone 
to  demonstrate  that  freemen  are,  after  all, 
stronger  than  slaves — or  failing,  to  surrender 
to  force  that  last  citadel  of  democracy,  the 
rights  of  the  soul,  and  tho^  spiritual  quall- 
"  ties  which  we  embrace  in  two  words — Chris- 
tian religion.  At  once  we  must  purge  the 
Republic  of  the  selfishness  of  its  people. 

Tour  second  duty,  therefore,  for  the  pres- 
ent. Is  to  consider  that  nothing  that  you  have 
or  may  acquire  is  yours.  You  and  all  you 
have  is  your  country's  until  the  hour  of  peril 
shall  have  passed,  and  those  responsible  for  it 
shall  have  been  disposed  of. 

We  do  not  know  what  will  be  the  outcome 
In  Europe,  and  there  Is  Uttlo  we  can  rrow  do 
to  determine  that  outcome.  We  do  know 
that  in  any  view  of  that  outcome  we  must  at 
once  prepare  otu-  country's  defenses  and  keep 
them  prepared  for  years  to  come,  and  that  to 
do  so  will  require  of  each  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  lacriflee.  It  means  a  new  order  of 
living,  new  discipline,  new  attitude,  a  new 
patriotism,  a  patriotism  cf  piety,  but  I  would 
not  say  that  we  will  be  the  worse  off  for  It. 
1\  is  not  \mllkely  that  at  length  we  will  be 
tlSB  better  and  happier  for  it.  for  there  has 
been  too  much  soft  living,  too  much  soft 
thinking,  too  much  easy  living  In  our  land, 
and  If  we  may  now  learn  how  each  may  live 
for  all  and  all  for  each  in  a  free  Republic,  not 
only  ourselves  but  the  whole  world  and  all 
generations  will  be  the  gainers  thereby. 

Many  have  long  been  convinced  that  we 
could  not  hope  to  go  on  much  longer  after  the 
manner   we  have  maintained   these  last  20 
years.     Our  national  scene  has  presented  the 
spectacle — immeasiwably  depreaslng — of  indi- 
viduals and  groups  In  unashamed  and  unre- 
strained   scramble    for   advantages    of   their 
government  and  their  fellows  and  of  public 
leaders  who  dared  not  deny  any  demand  lest 
they  he  thrust  out  of  office  by  even  more  sub- 
servient successors.     If  the  necessities  of  the 
common    defense    of    the    firesides    of    o\ir 
fathers  and  the  altars  of  our  Ood  shall  serve 
to  make  an  end  of  this  and  substitute  for  it  a 
universal  devotion  to  the  common  good  and 
shall  bring  on  an  era  in  which  the  public 
aervant  who  dares  to  serve  all  and  therefore 
yields  to  none,  who  seeks  the  right  and  refuses 
to  pander  for  votes.  If  we  may  have  an  end  of 
pandering    in   politics    and   a    beginning    of 
genuine  service,  if  the  hour  of  opportunism 
shall  pass  and  the  hour  cf  that  righteousness 
which  exalteth  a  nation  shall  come  on  in  this 
new    necessity    for    unity    in    the    common 
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Problem  In  a  Dying  Age 

You  wish  to  know  how 
a  period  of  so  vast 
not  know.    But  what  I 
own  so  much  as  it  Is  th 
confirmed  at  length  by 
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hold  a  true  course  undei 
In  the  conviction  that 
making  for  righteousness 
defeated,  and  that  its 
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new  time  and  they  will 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  l.  MORSE 

or  OItJBC<  iN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH3  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Mai '  24,  1945 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr 

unanimous  consent  to 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rpccrd 

address  on  the  subject 

Industry  in  the  West, 
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Thz  Light -Metals 
These  are  very  busy 
governor  in  any  State, 
conference  of  nearly  all 
the  11  Western  States  is 
appraisal  of  the  importance 
ing  and  of  their  interest  ir, 
problems  to  be  considered 

One  of  these  questions 
metals  Industry  in  the 
that  topic.    It  seemed 
necessary  to  prepare  ever 
slon  simply  was  not  availa  )le 
that  the  great  important  b 


West 

ttat 


IN  THZ.  West 

in  the  office  of 

presence  at  this 

the  governors  of 

indicative  of  their 
of  this  gather - 

the  questions  and 


a  the  future  light - 
I  was  assigned 
the  extra  time 
this  brief  discus- 
Yet,  I  realized 
of  this  industry 


to  the  future  development  of  the  West  sug- 
gested the  burning  of  a  little  more  midnight 
oU  on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  It  has  a  particu- 
lar application  to  my  own  State  of  Oregon. 

A  unanimity  in  thought  and  action  is  nec- 
essary on  the  part  of  the  western  governors 
in  connection  with  some  of  these  problems  If 
we  are  to  obtain  the  results  desired.  Hence, 
the  primary  purpose  of  thlc  conference. 

And  so.  for  the  purpose  of  our  dlsctisslon, 
I  submit  these  few  thoughts  for  considera- 
tion and  subsequent  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  discussion  of 
industrial  development  there  are  certain 
fimdamental  questions  thst  must  receive 
early  consideration.  Indeed,  the  retention 
and  further  development  of  the  light-metals 
industry  in  the  West  Is  no  exception. 

Three  of  the  more  Important  questions 
which  come  to  mind  and  which  I  would  list 
for  early  exploration  and  analysis  are  these: 
Raw  materials,  cost  of  manufacture,  markets. 

UCHT   HETALS 

Magnesium 

In  discussing  the  light-metals  industry, 
altmiinum  properly  occupies  the  spotlight 
position  but  the  importance  and  utility  of 
magnesium  is  not  to  be  minimized.  Even 
though  lighter  than  aluminum,  the  tensile 
strength  of  its  alloys  Is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  best  steels.  Apparently  its 
most  practical  use  and  its  greatest  commer- 
cial value  are  derived  from  being  alloyed  with 
other  metals,  principally  aluminum. 

The  ore  or  raw  material  for  magnesium 
Is  found  In  each  and  all  of  the  11  Western 
States.  However,  there  was  no  production 
whatever  of  light  metals  here  prior  to  the  war. 
Now  several  large  plants  are  operating  in  a 
number  of  our  Western  States  producing  a 
major  portion  of  the  Nation's  magnesium 
capacity.  The  use  of  magnesium  may  be  ex- 
panded considerably  In  the  postwar  period. 
Beryllium 

Beryllium  Is  another  light  metal,  but  Its 
total  use  is  very  small. 

Aluminum 

In  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  during 
this  war  emergency  period,  the  West  has  es- 
tablished records  which  are  the  envy  of  the 
entire  Nation.  Our  case  has  been  proved. 
Howevet,  the  retention  and  continued  opera- 
tion of  these  plants  Is  a  question  not  quite 
that  simple  iiuits  solution. 

In  my  approach  to  the  question  I  shall 
follow  the  steps  previously  outlined — namely. 
raw  materials,  cost  of  manufacture,  and 
markets. 

Raw  materials 

Bauxite  Is  the  accepted  raw  material  for 
aluminum  manufacture.  From  bauxite 
comes  alumina.  Alumina  Is  then  processed 
with  electric  power  Into  aluminum. 

The  known  supply  of  high-grade  bauxite 
ore  In  this  country  Is  very  limited.  The 
greatest  reserve  of  bauxite,  known  and  po- 
tential, lies  In  the  State  of  Arkansas.  There 
are  scattered  deposits  In  some  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  but  the  supply  is  either  very 
small  or  the  quality  deficient.  Large  quan- 
tities of  bauxite  ore  have  been  Imported  from 
Dutch  Guiana. 

The  question  of  costs  will  be  discussed  a 
bit  later,  but  I  think  it  Is  timely  at  this  point 
to  mention  that  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
Northwest  aluminum  plants  recently  mads 
the  statement  that  the  costs  of  manufacture 
of  aliunlnimi  at  this  particular  western  plant 
were  so  low  that  the  raw  material  could  be 
shipped  to  the  West  from  Arkansas,  processed 
here,  and  the  finished  product  shipped  across 
the  continent  again  to  the  East,  all  at  a  cost 
less  than  the  like  aluminum  product  could 
be  processed  In  the  East.  However,  the  need 
for  a  bauxite  or  alumina  plant  In  the  West 
la  obvious.  According  to  Admiral  Emory  S. 
Land.  Chairman  of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, transportation  savings  from  such 
an  Installation  would  total  about  $13  per  ton 
of  aluminum. 
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Materials  other  than  bauxite  from  which 
alumina  may  be  extracted  offer  promise  here 
in  the  West. 

Alunlte  Is  fovmd  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  and  laige  deposits  of  alumina  clay 
have  been  discovered  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Idaho. 

An  alunlte  reduction  plant  is  located  In 
Utah.  and.  through  the  facilities  of  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corp..  the  Columbia  Metals  Corp., 
and  the  Chemical  Construction  Corp.  are 
constructing  and  will  operate  In  Salem.  Oreg., 
a  four  and  one-half  million  dollar  alumlna- 
from-clay  reduction  plant.  The  economic 
success  of  this  process  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  if  successful,  it  should  open  the 
door  to  a  great  development.  An  experimental 
plant  also  has  been  located  at  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  where  large  anorthosite  deposits  appear. 

Recently,  extensive  deposits  of  Iron-bauxlte 
have  been  diacovered  In  Oregon.  Some  of  the 
tests  show  the  alumina  content  to  be  nearly 
50  percent.  It  is  estimated  to  average  about 
35  percent  and  the  Iron  content  25  percent. 
Eastern  officials  are  now  making  additional 
tests.  This  discovery  is  cau&e  for  much  op- 
timism and  encouragement. 

COST  or  MANUTACTTJHE 

Electric  power  represents  a  big  Item  and 

major  classification  of  cost  In  the  operation 

of  a  light  metals  indtistry.    The  West  haa 

the  biggest  block  of  cheap  electric  power  to 

be  found  any  place  In  the  Nation. 

The  11  Western  States  possess  68.7  percent 

of  the  potential  water  power  of  the  United 

States.     Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 

alone  have  over  50  percent. 

The  ultimate  rated  capacities  of  the  bigger 

hydro  installations  are  as  follows: 

Kilojjcatts 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  (Washington)  .  1.  620,  000 

Boulder   Dam    (Arizona   and   Ne- 
vada)   1,322.000 

UmatlUa  Dam  (authorized)    (Ore- 
gon and  Washington) 690,  000 

Bonneville     Dam      (Oregon     and 

Washington)  - 518, 000 

fihatta  Dam  (California) 375,000 

A  grand  total  of 4,525.000 

To  be  added  to  these  figures  are  the  capac- 
ity ratings  of  the  plants  of  the  private  util- 
ities, both  hydro  and  steam  as  well  as  many 
smaller  hydro  installations  under  public 
ownership.  And  there  yet  remains  in  the 
West  a  tremendous  amount  of  undeveloped 
water  power,  a  great  never-enditig  source  of 
cheap  electrical  energy. 

Likewise  Is  the  West  rich  In  the  expend- 
able items  which  are  used  for  power  develop- 
ment, for  fuel  and  for  Industrial  produc- 
tion— coal,  wood,  gas,  and  oil.  Coal  Is  found 
In  all  of  the  II  Western  States,  the  chief 
producers  being  Colorado.  Wyoming,  Utah. 
Montana,  and  New  Mexico.  Gas  and  oil  are 
found  In  California.  Colorado,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
Substantial  drilling  operations  are  now  un- 
derway in  Oregon  and  I  understand  In  some 
of  the  other  States  as  well. 

Twenty-three  million  tons  of  coal  annually 
are  produced  In  the  West,  as  well  as  25  percent 
of  the  crude  petroleum  •  supply  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Three-fifths  of  all  wood  produced  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

LABOR 

Another  Item  to  be  considered  under  the 
general  heading  of  costs  of  manufacture  is 
labor.  The  availability  of  a  stable  and  de- 
pendable labor  stipply  is  important  to  the 
success  of  any  Industry.  In  the  West  we 
have  just  that.  The  western  spirit  prevails. 
On  the  whole,  labor  relations  In  the  West 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  men — and 
women,  too — have  been  cooperative  and  un- 
derstanding. They  are  definitely  Interested 
in  the  development  of  new  industries  in  the 


West  and  can  be  counted  on  to  cooperate  and 
assist  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  take  pride  In  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
during  this  emergency,  labor  relations  in 
Oregon  have  been  outstanding  In  the  Nation. 

At  this  point  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
the  most  favorable  and  desirable  cllmatlo 
conditions  prevail  In  the  Western  States. 
Such  is  an  asset  of  great  advantage  when 
measured  in  terms  of  costs. 

TAXZ8 

The  next  subhead  I  would  Include  Is  that 
of  taxes.  The  Western  States  have  adopted 
the  usual  and  accepted  forms  and  methods 
of  levying  and  collecting  taxes. 

Partly  because  of  our  limited  population, 
no  doubt,  we  find  that  the  average  per  capita 
tax  in  the  11  Western  States  Is  148.57  as 
against  a  national  average  of  $42  &8.  The  per 
capita  tax  runs  from  a  low  of  $34.95  in 
Wyoming  to  a  high  of  $75.74  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  The  per  capita  Income,  how- 
ever, of  residents  of  the  11  Western  SUtes 
totals  $1,068  a3  against  a  national  average 
of  $1,031. 

Several  of  the  Western  States  are  now  un- 
dertaking thorough  studies  of  their  tax  struc- 
tures with  a  view  to  Improving  the  systems 
and  providing  greater  Incentive  to  prospective 
Industrial  development. 

One  Item  of  great  Importance  and  one  that 
gives  rise  to  conslderaule  concern  Is  the  large 
bloc  of  federally  owned  lands  In  the  11 
Westefn  States.  The  Federal  Government 
now  owns  nearly  50  percent  of  the  total  area 
of  lands  in  these  Western  States — 47  percent, 
to  be  exact. 

Such  Federal  ownership  runs  from  a  low 
figure  of  26  percent  In  Washington  to  a  high 
of  78  percent  In  Nevada.  Obviously,  those 
lands  are  not  on  the  tax  rolls. 

There  is  a  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
which  Is  designed  to  remedy  this  situation, 
as  far  as  the  question  of  taxation  is  Involved. 
The  proposed  law  would  provide  that  the 
States  be  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  amounts  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the 
loss  In  taxes  sustained  by  the  States  on  ac- 
count of  such  Federal  ownership.  Such  a 
law  would  be  very  beneficial  in  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  tax  load  In  these  Western 
States  and  would  In  effect  broaden  the  tax 
base  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Recent  reports  Indicate  that  passage  of 
this  proposed  law  this  year  Is  quite  lUtely. 
We  western  governors  should  give  unanimous 
support  to  the  measure. 

TRANSPOKTATION 

The  Western  States  have  access  to  all  mod- 
ern iorms  of  transportation — rail,  water, 
highway,  and  air.  Barges,  ships,  and  tugs 
operate  on  the  inland  waters  and  streams, 
while  oceangoing  vessels  ply  from  the  ports 
of  the  Coastal  States.  Tianscontlnental  rail- 
roads and  truck  operations  serve  practically 
all  of  the  main  cities  of  the  11  Western 
States.  Thus  is  assured  dependable  trans- 
portation at  low  cost.  The  States  likewise 
are  served  by  transcontinental  air  lines, 
which  service  is  to  be  extended  and  Improved 
In  the  postwar  period. 

MARKETS 

The  subject  of  markets  and  foreign  trade 
undoubtedly  will  be  discussed  extensively  at 
another  period  during  this  conference.  How- 
ever. I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  attention 
to  a  few  Items  which  I  deem  pertinent  and 
which  have  particular  application  to  this 
subject  of  light  metals. 

Looking  out  over  the  broad  Pacific  toward 
the  Orient — China — Russia — we  can  visualize 
a  postwar  potential  market  in  the  llght- 
metals  field  of  tremendous  proportion. 
Then,  too,  we  can  anticipate  a  vast  amount 
of  business  from  the  Americas  alone — 21  na- 
tions, with  a  population  of  250,000,000  people. 

Let  us  for  a  moment,  however,  give  con- 
sideration to  the  possibilities  of  our  own 
western  division  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
In  our  11  Western  States  we  have  a  popu- 


lation of  15,000,000  people.  Inclusion  of  th« 
western  Territories  and  possessions  adds 
another  17,000,000.  for  a  grand  total  of  over 
80,000,000,  and.  In  my  opinion,  the  West  la 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  growth  and  develop- 
ment. However,  with  our  very  low  cost  of 
manufacture  in  the  Ught-metals  field,  to- 
gether with  the  advantage  of  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities,  we  are  placed  In  a  favor- 
able competitive  poeltlon  in  the  markets  of 
the  East. 

The  low  production  costs  of  aluminum 
here  In  the  West  give  rise  to  the  likelihood 
of  greatly  expanded  use  of  this  light  metal. 
Consideration  Is  now  being  given  to  Its  use  in 
the  building  of  trains,  trucks,  busses,  boats, 
various  building  materials,  irrigation  pipe, 
and  an  endless  number  of  appliances,  uten- 
sils, and  gadgets.  Here  lies  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  untold  numbers  of  small 
business  concerns.  Include  also  the  necessary 
numbers  of  small  plants,  shops,  and  foun- 
dries turning  out  castings,  forgings,  and  the 
Uke. 

With  proper  development  there  is  real  op- 
portunity in  this  western  llght-metals  field 
to  provide  for  the  economic  rehabilitation  of 
large  numbers  of  otir  returning  veterans. 

Aside  from  a  considerable  use  of  aluminum 
by  the  aircraft  Indusuy,  a  big  jxitential  field 
for  expanded  use  of  the  product  rests  with 
the  automotive  Industry.  It  has  been  pre- 
dicted that,  if  and  when  the  cost  of  alumi- 
num is  lowered  and  there  ceases  to  be  vir- 
tually a  monopoly  of  the  product,  there  then 
would  develop  a  wide-scale  use  of  this  light 
metal  In  automotive  eqtilpment.  Lighter- 
weight  equipment  obviously  means  longer  life 
for  our  highways. 

Ltist  month  the  circuit  court  of  New  York 
handed  down  its  Alcoa  antitrust  decision, 
which  may  have  far-reaching  effect  in  the 
disposal  of  the  Goverrunent  aluminum  plants 
and  the  future  cf  the  Industry  in  the  West. 
In  discussing  the  question  of  plant  disposi- 
tion, the  court  said  that  the  disposal  agency 
"may  well  believe  that  It  cannot  do  so  with- 
out some  plan  or  design  for  the  Industry  as 
a  whole,  some  comprehensive  model  which 
shall,  BO  far  as  practicable,  reestablish  free, 
independent,  private  enterprise,  discourage 
monopoly,  strengthen  small  competitors,  fos- 
ter independents,  and  not  foster  monopoly 
or  restraint  of  trade." 

The  Western  States  have  an  unusual  Inter- 
est in  the  program  of  disposition  that  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Surplus  Property  Board. 

Another  policy  of  Government  of  vital  In- 
terest and  concern  to  the  future  of  the  Indus- 
try In  the  West  and  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole, 
for  that  matter,  is  the  one  having  to  do  with 
the  American  subsidized  Shlpshaw  aluminum 
plant  in  Canada. 

In  1941,  the  United  States  Government 
loaned,  without  Interest,  to  the  Canadian 
Aluminum  Co..  $68,500,000.  This  money  was 
used  In  the  construction  of  the  power  dam 
at  Shlpshaw  and  the  adjacent  aluminum  in- 
got plant.  Not  only  was  the  money  loaned 
without  interest  but  the  obligation  was  to  be 
repaid  by  the  sale  of  aluminum  to  the  United 
States  Government.  Furthermore,  the  price 
at  which  It  was  sold  is  higher  than  the  price 
paid  for  aluminum  to  firms  In  the  United 
States. 

The  amount  of  aluminum  Involved  in  the 
Canadian  deal  totals  1,370.000.000  pounds, 
with  245,000.000  pounds  to  be  delivered  in 
1946. 

There  is  Just  cause  for  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested In  the  postwar  development  of  the 
llght-metals  industry  in  the  West  to  view  this 
entire  transaction  with  considerable  alarm 
and  much  concern. 

CONCLUSION 

In  developing  this  dUcusslon  I  have  a 
tempted  to  point  out  the  great  posslbillti 
for  future  development  of  the  llght-metals 
Industry  In  the  Western  States  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  to  focus  attention  on  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  met  and  these  things  that  need 
action  now  and  in  the  future. 
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Briefly,  tben.  may  I  summaxiat  with  the 
following   statemenu   and  suggostlons: 

1.  The  11  Western  States  should  become 
actively  Interested  in  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  the  disposition  of  aluminum  plants 
by  the  Surplus  Property  Board  that  gives 
promise  of  a  long-range,  systematized  pro- 
gram of  devdopment  of  the  light-metals  in- 
dustry In  tbe  Weet. 

2.  The  future  success  of  the  industry 
strongly  suggests  a  suspension  of  settlement 
of  the  Shipshaw  Canadian  aluminum  con- 
tract. 

3.  A  bauxite  or  alumina  plant,  properly  lo- 
cated, should  be  constructed  In  the  West. 

4.  The  Government  should  render  assist- 
ance In  making  available  to  the  West  low- 
cost  raw  materials,  particularly  from  foreign 
countries  at  least  until  local  sources  and 
methods  have  been  proved. 

5.  It  seems  highly  desirable  for  the  Gov- 
ernn\ent  to  create  emergency  stock  piles  of 
alximlnum  as  well  as  exercise  care  In  the  dis- 
posal of  surpluses,  if  any.  following  the  war. 

6.  The  Western  States  should  conduct  sur- 
veys for  future  markets  both  here  and 
abroad,  as  well  as  surveys  looking  to  the 
location  of  Ught-metal  plants,  shops,  and 
factories. 

7.  Through  the  medium  of  advertising  and 
through  the  facilities  of  appropriate  agen- 
cies, both  public  and  private,  we  should  "tell 
the  Nation"  of  the  great  manufacturing  ad- 
vantages of  the  West. 

8.  Some  of  our  educational  Institutions 
should  establish  courses  in  the  llght-raetal 
fields  and  promote  research  in  new  uses  and 
processes. 

8.  The  Western  States  should  review  and 
analyze  their  tax  structures  with  a  view  of 
offering  every  possible  inducement  to  future 
growth  and  development.  Immediate  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  the  bill  providing 
for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  federally 
owned  lands. 

10.  This  conference,  by  resolution,  should 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a  select  and  quali- 
fied conunlttee.  appointed  by  the  Governors 
of  these  11  Western  States,  to  pursue  actively 
all  phases  of  this  question  so  Important  to 
the  future  welfare  and  development  of  the 
West.  In  unity  there  Is  strength.  The  time 
for  action  is  now. 
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American  UiUTeraty  of  Waihinfton,  D.  C, 
Graduates  Class  of  Nahonal  Service  Of- 
ficers for  Disabled  American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  22.  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  recognizing 
the  need  of  furnishing  expert  advice 
and  assistance  to  their  veteran  members 
who  are  seeking  compensation  or  other 
benefits  from  the  Crovemment.  are  send- 
ing candidates  from  their  membership 
for  the  position  of  national  service  of- 
ficer to  the  American  University,  of 
Washington.  D.  C.  to  participate  in  its 
special  course  for  such  a  career. 

On  Simday  night.  May  20.  a  class  of  22 
World  War  n  veterans,  all  disabled  and 
a  number  of  them  having  lost  an  arm  or 
leg  In  combat,  graduated  from  American 
University  after  completing  its  course  for 


national  service  oflBcjrs.  Appropriate 
ceremonies  were  held  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Memorial  Church  in  Washington, 
presided  over  by  the  argressive  and  pop- 
ular president  of  the  American  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  Paiil  Dougli 

The  graduates  afterjan  apprenticeship 
in  several  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities will  become  permanent  employees 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
will  be  stationed  as  representatives  of  the 
DAV  at  facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration  where   qompensation   and 
pension  claims  are  adjudicated. 

It  was  my  privilege  t  a  deliver  the  grad- 
uation address  for  th  s  cla.ss.  and  I  am 
appending  herewith  tie  text  of  my  ad- 
dress: 

Perhaps  some  of  you  rill  be  properly  in- 
quisitive as  to  why  out  of  435  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  Bhoul*  be 
selected  to  take  part  In  this  graduation  cere- 
mony. The  answer  is  tliat  one  of  the  class 
members,  Mr.  Albert  Hisler,  is  a  native  of 
Massillon,  in  my  Cong  ressional  District — 
that  city  known  so  wldjly  as  the  home  of 
General  Coxey  who  marc  led  the  unemployed 
to  Washington  back  In  :he  nineties;  of  the 
Gish  sisters  so  beloved  by  moving  picture 
devotees;  and  lastly  of  ihe  Massillon  Tigers 
football  team.  If  any  of  tonight's  gradtiates 
is  In  Ignorance  of  the  record  of  the  Tigers. 
Mr.  Uasler  and  I  are  in  ac  :ord  that  this  ought 
easily  to  deprive  him  of  t  le  right  to  graduate. 
The  standard  pattern  for  an  address  to  a 
graduating  class,  il  I  remember  those  of  my 
school  days  correctly,  1;  to  be  profo\indly 
philosophical,  to  moral:  ze  broadly  and  to 
supply  an  all  too  liberal  measure  of  counsel. 
With  due  apology  to  any  educators  who  may 
be  in  the  audience,  I  mui  t  say  that  this  type 
of  discourse  too  often  bewilders,  and  some- 
times leaves  the  graduate,  on  the  threshold 
of  his  departure  into  the  world  of  affairs, 
wondering  whether  things  are  real!y  so  com- 
plicated and  so  difficult  of  comprehension. 

I  have  determined  to  s  xay  from  this  usual 
tendency  and  to  say  something  to  this  class 
that  will  touch  Intlmatjly  on  the  type  of 
work  its  members  have  c  tiosen,  to  analyze  if 
I  may  the  scope  of  their  duties;  all  of  which 
observations  1  hope  will  itxalt  in  their  minds 
the  profession  of  servlc  ;  officer,  and  cause 
them  to  leave  this  colhge  that  has  served 
them  so  well  with  a  higlier  consciousness  of 
their  responsibilities,  "his  Is,  indeed,  no 
mean  calling  they  are  abiut  to  pursue. 

This  class  of  graduates,  all  of  whom  were 
Injured  In  the  line  of  dul  y.  Is  just  a  pitifully 
small  segment  of  the  thousands  who  will  go 
through  life  imder  a  pi  yslcal  disability  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  I  am  fearful  that  as  the 
Job  opportunities  diminish— and,  of  course, 
this  iB  sure  to  occur — and  ac  the  emotional 
uplift  of  war  Tanlahes,  efnployers  will  begin 
to  prefer  men  who  are  sc^und  physically  and 
without  any  physical  Im^dlments.  That  Is 
why  Government  through  the  Congress  will 
have  to  be  vigUant  to  kaep  the  door  of  op- 
porttmlty  open  to  these  battle  casualties,  es- 
pecially when  the  natural  sympathy  aroused 
by  their  plight  begins  to  disappear. 

It  is  difficult  in  these  dJ  ys  to  And  anything 
In  the  recent  history  of  (iermany,  corrupted 
and  dishonored  as  it  Is  hy  the  cruel  fanati- 
cism of  the  Nazis,  to  appli  lud.  but  It  is  a  his- 
torical fact  that  the  German  Republic  in  its 
constitution  promulgated  at  Weimar,  com- 
pelled employers  to  provide  Jobs,  in  certain 
ratio  to  the  total  emplojment  afforded,  for 
German  soldiers  of  Wor^d  War  I,  crippled 
or  maimed,  and  therefore  ooked  upon  as  un- 
desirable. With  the  reveU  tions  of  their  con- 
centration c&mps  I  am  aln  lost  perstwded  that 
this  was  not  so  much  an  e  vidence  of  human- 
itarlanism  and  fair  play  an  it  was  a  token  of 
encouragement  to  future   wldiers  who  might 


be   worried-  about    being   left   permanently 
crippled. 

This  program  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  by  which  It  enables  handicapped 
soldiers  of  World  War  II  to  equip  themselves 
for  trained  and  Important  civilian  service, 
and  to  Insure  to  their  families  a  proper  in- 
come, is  a  significant  step.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  as  an  institution.  Is  not  Just 
patriotically  preaching  to  others  about  aid 
to  the  crippled  soldier  but  as  an  employer  It 
Is  making  room  in  Its  own  household  for  the 
disabled  soldier. 

With  this  example  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  have  a  right  In  the  future  to  ask 
the  thousands  of  employers  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  likewise  to 
find  in  their  organizations  certain  types  of 
Jobs  under  their  control,  that  by  their  nature 
can  be  set  aside  for  disabled  soldiers  and  per- 
manently occupied  by  them.  That  would  be 
a  comparable  approach  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  handicapped  soldier  with 
what  the  DAV  are  themselves  doing.  With 
assured  knowledge  that  stifflclent  employers 
were  ready  to  receive  into  their  employment 
disabled  veterans,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, through  its  educational  aid,  could  keep 
a  steady  flow  of  soldiers  emerging  from 
schools  and  colleges,  such  as  American 
University,  prepared  and  technically  trained 
for  the  Jobs  they  know  woiild  be  awaiting 
them. 

In  this  instance  these  graduates  are  being 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  certain  career,  and  whilst 
in  this  course  of  preparation  they  are  as- 
sured that  when  they  leave  the  school  they 
will  not  have  to  stand  In  the  out-of-work  line 
at  a  factory,  perhaps  to  discover  that  the 
training  they  received  Is  not  needed,  or  tliat 
there  Is  a  surplus  of  workers  with  similar 
aptitudes.  The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
have  managed  to  correlate  training  and  ac- 
tual Jobs  in  existence. 

It  was  only  when  I  began  reflecting  about 
what  I  should  say  tonight,  that  it  suddenly 
dawned  upon  me  that  I  have  some  peculiar 
right  to  talk  to  men  aspiring  to  the  position 
of  service  officer  for  veterans.  I  came  to 
Washington  back  in  1910  as  private  secretary 
to  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  In  those  days, 
when  local  organizations  of  veteraiia  did  not 
advise  their  members  through  locaJ  post  and 
chapter  service  offlcejs,  the  Congressman — 
or  more  accurately,  his  secreUry— was  the 
service  officer  extraordinaiy  for  all  the  vet- 
erans of  his  district — then  confined,  of 
course,  to  Civil  War  and  Spanish -American 
veterans.  I  struggled  enough  with  soldiers' 
folders,  bulky  with  letters  from  pension  de- 
partments, affidavits  of  doctors,  and  peti- 
tions from  neighbors,  to  give  me  a  picture 
cf  what  you  are  going  to  face  when  you  take 
your  apprentice  training  In  the  facilities  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Even  when 
I  came  back  here  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  were  still 
depending  upon  theh-  Congressman  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance,  and  I  suppose  I  had  as 
many  as  1.000  soldier  cases  in  my  office 
Other  Congressmen  iiad  at  times  two  or  three 
thousand  cases,  eepecially  If  they  were  lo- 
cated In  a  district  where  a  veterans'  hospital 
operated. 

Going  back  to  my  secretarial  days,  I  recall 
the  many  trips  I  made  to  the  old  Pension 
Building,  that  Immense  red  structure  still 
standing  in  this  city,  where  the  pension 
files  were  kept  and  where  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensiona  and  his  force  were  located.  Old 
Grand  Army  men,  proudly  displaying  in  their 
coat  lapels  the  little  Grand  Army  button  of 
bronze,  met  you  kindly  and  courteously. 
After  you  revealed  the  pension  case  you  were 
Interested  In.  the  clerk  at  his  individual  desk, 
talked  socially  with  you  until  a  colored  mes- 
senger, after  sometimes  a  prolonged  wait, 
airived  on  the  scene  with  the  bulky  roll  of 
papers,  designated  by  case  number,  and  hav- 


ing Inscribed  In  handwriting  on  its  face  the 
name  of  the  veteran.  If  you  were  lazy- 
minded,  you  let  the  clerk  give  you  his  opinion 
on  the  case,  but  if  you  were  inquisitive  and 
al^rt,  you  listened  respectfully  to  his  Judg- 
ment, than  you  asked  for  the  papers  and 
began  the  arduous  task  of  beginning  at  the 
Inception  of  the  case  and  hastily  reading 
over  the  innumerable  reports  and  papers, 
sometimes  yellow  with  age,  specially  not- 
ing medical  examinations.  Then  if  you 
amounted  to  anything  you  decided  for  your- 
self whether  the  pensioner's  stattis  could  be 
Improved  and  you  acted  acccordingly. 

The  most  active  cases,  of  course,  back  in 
1910,  were  those  of  Spanish-American  War 
veterans.  As  a  boy,  I  had  seen  the  soldiers 
of  this  war  come  back  to  my  community, 
emaciated  and  some  almost  skeletons.  Every 
time  I  see  the  current  views  of  Inmates  of 
German  concentration  camps,  my  imagina- 
tion summons  up  pictures  of  our  Spanish 
War  veterans  being  lifted  into  horse  cabs 
and  old-time  street  cars  to  be  hauled  from 
the  depot  to  their  homes.  Fevers  and  malaria 
had  brought  most  of  them  low.  Invariably, 
dysentery  had  haunted  them  all  the  days  they 
were  in  Cuba  or  other  islands  occupied  in 
the  Caribbean. 

When  their  pension  cases  came  up  for  ad- 
judication, there  was  in  uncounted  cases,  the 
same  old  medical  opinion  that  dysentery  and 
malarial  fever  had  no  lasting  effects,  and 
that  the  applicants  therefore  were  not  en- 
titled to  relief.  I  never  venture  to  question 
medical  science,  especially  when  I  am  In  ur- 
gent need  of  It  myself,  but  I  never  as  a  lay- 
man could  swallow  the  Judgment  that  those 
Spanish  War  veterans  whom  I  had  seen — 
mere  shadows  of  themselves,  for  I  had  known 
thsm  before  they  marched  away  from  my 
home  town — did  not  carry  In  their  systems 
to  their  dying  days,  vestiges  of  the  poison 
that  during  their  service  filled  their  bodies. 

Reviewing  my  experience  in  this  field,  I 
want  to  teU  you  after  examining  the  curricu- 
lum of  your  present  course,  how  much  better 
equipped  you  will  be  than  was  I  to  handle 
and  dispose  of  pension  and  compensation 
claims.  You  have  had  a  course  of  elementary 
physiology.  Come  to  think  of  it.  I  never  In 
my  study  of  claims  ever  tried  to  reinforce  my 
limited  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and 
the  diseases  It  is  heir  to.  Upon  reflection,  I 
should  say  that  my  work  was  Imperfectly 
done.  If  I  could  not  properly  Interpret  medi- 
cal reports  and  apply  to  them  well-known 
rules  of  medical  science.  You  see,  now,  the 
great  advanUge  of  educational  guidance, 
such  as  this  college  has  given  you. 

It  is  properly  suggested  that  you  will  lean 
heavily  in  your  work  on  the  technique  and 
methods  of  the  lawyer  to  Interpret  pension 
laws,  and  more  particularly  the  regulations 
that  flow  from  them.  I  presume,  above  all. 
that  you  must  obey  some  of  the  professional 
ethics  of  the  lawyer,  in  that  the  conversations 
you  have  with  applicants  for  aid  must  be 
received  in  confidence  and  fo  kept.  As  ad- 
visor and  confidante,  you  will  often  find  your- 
self in  the  role  of  priest  or  preacher,  and 
that  which  Is  whispered  into  your  ear  must 
remain  your  exclusive  possesjilon. 

I  can't  help  relate,  at  this  juncttire,  an  ob- 
servation during  my  career  is  congressional 
secretary  It  was  before  I  had  entered  the 
legal  profession.  The  Memb<;r  of  Congress  I 
served  had  been  a  lawyer.  Whenever  a  dis- 
pute abcut  some  phase  of  liiw  arose  in  our 
office,  the  participants,  including  myself,  ven- 
tured our  opinion  about  wkut  the  law  said, 
but  It  was  only  my  chief  who  had  sense 
enough  to  end  the  dispute  by  calling  for  the 
law  volume.  I  can  see  him  yet.  adjusting 
his  steel-rlmmed  spectacles,  then  leafing  the 
pages  of  the  volume — without  uttering  a 
word — and  then  finally  terminating  the  dis- 
pute, now  grown  hot,  by  calmly  reading  the 


letter  of  the  law.  There  was  the  answer,  and 
not  in  our  speculations.  I  think  your  in- 
structors wUl  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an 
Invaluable  rule  always  to  follow,  to  get  the 
law  books  down  from  the  shelf  and  see  what 
they  say.  That  example  of  my  old  chief  was 
never  forgotten  whUe  I  was  In  the  active  prac- 
tice of  the  law. 

But.  then,  you  can  never  succeed  as  a 
service  officer,  endowed  as  you  may  be  with 
medical  and  legal  knowledge,  and  possessed 
of  an  acquaintance  with  methods  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  unless  you  have  a 
patient  and  equable  disposition  that  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  advise,  without  being 
irritable  or  dictatorial;  that  enables  you  to 
reduce  instead  of  Inflaming  the  tempers  of 
some  men  who  believe  themselves  unfairly 
dealt  with;  that  enables  you  to  look  far  and 
study  deeply  how  to  extricate  unfortunate 
men  from  their  dilemmas  that  have  over- 
whelmed them  and  oftentimes  have  left  them 
fighting  mad.  I  know  the  unreasonable  visi- 
tor, and  however  difficult  at  times.  It  muft 
be  yovir  aim  to  bring  him  into  an  attitude 
where  he  can  be  made  to  see  the  right  and 
wrong  of  a  position. 

I  cannot  help  saying  to  you  that,  however 
much  the  disabled  American  veterans  will 
want  to  retain  your  services  if  they  are  In- 
telligently and  conscientiously  performed, 
your  entrance  into  this  field  does  not  by  any 
means  freeze  you  In  an  occupation  and  pre- 
clude you  from  either  promotion  or  success- 
ful performance  in  other  capacities.  The 
truth  is  that  if  you  assimilate  the  body  of 
intelligence  which  the  university  has  tried 
to  Introduce  you  to  in  this  course,  you  will — 
providing  the  end  of  the  training  Is  not  the 
end  of  your  search  for  knowledge — become  a 
personality  endowed  with  the  talents  of 
lawyer,  doctor,  and  diplomat.  With  such 
qualities,  the  doors  of  ambition  to  many 
other  fields  will  be  opened  to  you.  especially 
those  fields  where  experience  in  social  service 
is  valued,  and,  not  least  of  all,  you  will  be 
ably  equipped  to  fill  offices  of  responsibility 
in  your  city.  State,  and  National  Govern- 
ment. 

Besides  your  family  interest,  your  occu- 
pational attachment,  you  will  remain  above 
all  in  your  community,  a  citizen  of  the 
country  you  have  all  served  so  recently  with 
so  much  sacrifice.  I  plead  of  you  to  keep  In 
one  corner  of  your  mind  a  faith  that  will 
survive  all  C3mlclsm  and  outlive  as  many 
temporary  defeats  as  may  come,  in  the  even- 
tual creation  of  a  world  where  war  will  be 
banished  as  a  determinator  of  national 
rivalries  and  differences.  No  one  more  than 
you,  who  have  seen  war,  should  realize  Its 
insanity,  and  should  therefore  for  the  sake 
of  the  generations  that  follow  you,  dedicate 
yourselves  to  the  present  movement  for  the 
preservation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Men  once  slew  each  other  over  a  line  fence 
dispute.  Courts  took  over  these  personal 
controversies,  and  adjusted  them  without 
violent  behavior.  Until  less  than  100  years 
ago,  educated  men  in  colleges  were  Insistent 
that  honor  required  them  to  participate  In 
duels,  but  this  brutality  has  succumbed  to 
the  demands  of  public  sentiment.  Preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  has  moved  from  the  local 
community,  to  the  State,  to  the  Nation, 
and  less  slowly  to  the  relationships  between 
separate  and  Independent  states.  Who  would 
have  prophecled  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  when  they  entered  a  treaty  to  keep 
their  long  boundary  line  unfortified  and  the 
great  waters  that  separate  them  free  of  men 
of  war,  would  have  remained  p>eaceable 
neighbors  so  long  that  there  has  grown  up  an 
atmosphere  today  that  makes  war  unthink- 
able among  their  peoples.  No,  the  whole 
trend  is  toward  a  world  of  peace  and  however 
much  we  shall  falter  on  the  way.  the  ob- 
jective, I  firmly  believe,  wUl  be  reached  some 
day. 
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HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  between  Mr.  W. 
L.  Clayton  and  myself  with  respect  to 
certain  products  upon  which  the  United 
States  offered  to  reduce  our  tariffs  in  its 
negotiation  of  the  trade  agreement  with 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Clayton  pleads  diplomatic  immunity  in 
refusing  to  furnish  the  desired  informa-  . 
tlon.  This  is  a  perfect  sample.  Mr.  * 
Speaker,  of  the  secrecy  surroimding  the 
administration  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act: 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  16,  1945. 
Mr.  William  Clatton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Re  letter  May  11  received  May  14  in  reply 
my  letter  May  1:  Your  letter  artfully  dodges 
questions  asked  you  in  hearings.  List  you 
mailed  published  prior  to  public  hearings  on 
proposed  agreements  and  prior  to  negotia- 
tions of  such  agreements.  What  I  want  as 
you  know  is  list  of  items  on  which  conces- 
sions were  offered  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  last  stages  of  negotia- 
tions whether  accepted,  rejected,  or  accepted 
In  par%  Request  immediate  reply  either  giv- 
ing information  or  stating  basis  for  your  re- 
fusal. Believe  information  essential  to 
proper  consideration  of  renewal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  proper  for  committee  member. 

R.  M.  Simpson. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington.  May  18,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Simpson, 

House  of  Representatives.  * 

My  Deah  Mr.  Simpson:  Your  telegram  of 
May  16  reached  me  yesterday.  I  am  afraid 
you  have  misunderstood  my  letter.  The  list 
enclosed  was  exactly  what  I  had  at  least  un- 
derstood you  to  ask  for,  namely,  the  items 
which  were  considered  by  the  trade-agree- 
ment organization  for  possible  concession  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  for  the 
British  negotiations  but  on  which  no  con- 
cessions were  in  fact  made.  The  list  I  maUed 
you  is  not  the  list  published  prior  to  the 
public  hearings  but  something  quite  differ- 
ent, namely,  a  carefully  compiled  list  of  the 
things  which  were  ( 1 )  Included  in  the  public 
list  and  (2)  not  Included  in  the  final  agree- 
ment. 

What  you  now  ask  for  is  something  quite 
different,  namely,  items  on  which  "conces- 
sions were  offered  representatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  last  stages  of  negotiation 
whether  accepted,  rejected,  or  accepted  In 
part."  In  otiier  words,  you  are  now  asking 
for  the  detailed  contents  of  negotiations  with 
a  foreign  government.  I  think  you  must  be 
aware  that  since  the  time  of  President  Wash- 
ington the  view  has  been  taken  by  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government  that  the 
detailed  course  of  negotiations  with  a  for- 
eign government  leading  up  to  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  cannot  in  general  be  dis- 
closed consistently  with  the  pubUc  interests. 
1  agree  with  this  view  and  even  il  I  did  not 
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I  regard  myselX  as  bound  b?  the  Icng  practice 
of  the  executive  branch  in  this  respect. 

1  mu£t  therefore  res^pectfully  decline  to 
make  available  the  Information  now  re- 
quested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Clatton, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


ture,  and  spokesman 


EIHson  DuRant  Smith 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  May  23. 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ellison  Dt:RiNT  SunH.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  observ- 
ing today  the  time-honored  custom  es- 
tablished by  the  First  Congress,  we  pause 
amidst  our  arduous  tasks  to  pay  tribute 
to  departed  (x>mrades. 

Our  thougiits  for  the  moment  are  of  a 
distinguished  Senator,  the  Honorable 
Ellison  DuRAirr  Smith,  who  departed 
this  life  on  November  17.  1944,  after  hav- 
ing served  continucujsly  in  the  Senate 
for  a  period  longer  than  any  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

Prom  my  eiirliest  recollections  of  South 
Carolina's  political  history  I  have  known 
the  name  of  Senator  Smith.  By  reason 
of  his  active  life  in  the  State's  political 
arena,  extending  over  a  period  of*hclf  a 
centuiT  and  his  strong  convictions  in 
reference  thtreto.  the  name  "Cotton  Ed" 
Smith  has  become  a  household  word. 

Upon  my  election  to  Congress,  thus 
being  thrown  closer  to  Senator  Smith  in 
my  official  capacities.  I  found  him  to  be 
patient,  sjmpathetic,  and  courteous. 
Eager  to  serve  my  own  constituents  I 
often  drew  helpful  sugfee.<;tions  from  the 
long  and  valued  experience  of  Senator 
Smith.  His  office  was  most  cooperative 
with  the  offices  of  other  members  of  our 
State  delega.ion  In  Congress  and  took 
pride  in  rendering  effective  coordinated 
service. 

President  Taft,  the  only  individual  who 
ever  attainetl  the  distinct  honor  of  be- 
ing both  President  and  Chief  Justice, 
said  on  one  occasion: 

Indecision  is  worse  than  adverse  decision; 
one  who  cannot  make  up  hia  mind  is  not  to 
be  dealr  with,  wtjereas  one  who  decides 
against  you  at  least  takes  a  position  and 
can  be  dealt  with. 

Anyone  who  knew  Senator  Smith 
knows  that  he  was  a  man  of  firm  con- 
victions, one  who  could  and  would  make 
up  his  own  mind,  and  when  having  thus 
done  so  he  stood  his  ground  'though  the 
heavens  fall  and  the  hells  boil  over. ' 

With  many  of  his  views  we  did  not 
agree,  but  none  ever  doubted  that  he 
spoke  the  strength  of  his  own  convictions 
and  none  qu(»Uone<l  the  courage  of  bis 
determination.  In  the  storms  of  hfe 
he  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

The  unswerving  champion  of  State.*?' 
rights,  of  white  supremacy,  of  agricul- 


he  liked  to  say,  was  ']his  king"  and  again 
"his  sweetheart." 

As  chairman  of  thi  mighty  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Senitor  Smith  wielded 
great  influence  in  bringing  better  ways 
of  living  to  those  v^ho  till  the  soil  for 
their  livelihood. 

His  family  has  th^  ssmipathy  of  those 
who  agreed  with  him  and  those  who  did 


not — all  of  whom  jo 


for  cotton — cotton, 


n  in  paying  tribute 


to  his  long  service  aid  in  acknowledging 
his  devotion  to  the  principles  in  which 
he  believed. 

Senator  Smith  was  a  master  on  the 
stimip  and  was  nevei  happier  than  when 
participating  in  the  many  political  bat- 
tles of  our  State,  froin  which  he  emerged 
victoriously  over  muny  formidable  op- 
ponents, save  only  his  last. 

Quietly,  surrounde  1  by  members  of  his 
own  family,  at  his  ancient  and  impres- 
sive country  home  near  Ljnchburg, 
S.  C,  the  Senator  ar  swered  his  last  roll 
call.  His  passing  was  sudden,  without 
struggle  or  pain,  as  I  am  satisfied  he 
would  have  chosen. 

Many  gathered  fiom  the  highest  to 
the  humblest  on  thit  bleak  November 
day  for  the  funeral  si  (rvice:^  at  the  Smith 
home.  It  was  my  pr  vilege  to  attend,  as 
one  of  the  official  honorary  escorts,  and 
to  stand  with  imcove  -od  head  in  the  rain 
as  we  paid  our  last  lespecis  to  a  states- 
man worthy  of  his  st  ;el. 

Gently  borne  to  hi;  final  resting  place, 
in  the  midst  of  ferti  e  fields  white  with 
unpicked  cotton,  s  x  husky,  faithful 
Negroes  over  whose  dark  skins  coursed 
tears  of  regret,  Cardlina's  stalwart  son 
now  sleeps. 

Viewing  the  multi  udes  of  those  who 
came  from  far  and  n  ?ar  expressing  their 
sorrow,  I  thought  "  ^ere  every  one  for 
whom  he  did  some  lo "ing  s<?rvice  to  bring 
a  blossom  to  his  grav  ;  he  would  sleep  to- 
night beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers." 
Sorrowing  at  the  lassirg  of  a  friend 
should  remind  us  a  lew  that  all  of  us 
shall,  one  by  one,  be  carried  to  the  tomb 
by  those  in  turn  wh )  shall  follow  after 
us. 

"  Often  amid  the  cl  ish  of  conflict  and 
the  whirl  of  business,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  forget  the  gravity,  f  not  the  certainty, 
of  this  last  great  call.  But  we  here  pay  a 
sincere  tribute  to  a  r  oble  man  who  car- 
ried in  his  soul  a  fearless  answer  to  the 
last  great  summons. 

Senator  Smith  hed  off  tlie  shadowy 
fern  man  from  acmss  the  uncharted 
sea  of  eternity  as  long  as  possible  because 
life  was  sweet  and  h(  hated  to  leave  his 
loved  ones  and  his  numerous  friends,  to 
whom  his  devotion  ar  d  loyalty  were  out- 
standing. 

In  his  love  of  goo<  1  literature,  in  his 
honesty  of  dealing,  in  his  purity  of  pur- 
po.«^e,  in  his  devotion]  to  truth,  Senator 
Smith  was  an  ideal  [gentleman.  Here 
we  can  strew  sweet  wbrds.  knowing  that 
they  are  no  sweeter  'than  the  life  and 
memory  of  our  departed  friend.  I  am 
glad  that  though  w*  cannot  hear  his 
voice,  we  can  still  feel  his  life.  His  body 
rests  in  peace,  but  he  ajtill  lives  within  our 
hearts.  The  good  Injfluence  of  his  life 
shall  never  die. 

Senator  Smith  was  [no  Mammon  wor- 
shiper.    Though  oppDsed  by  the  high 


and  mighty,  he  stood  his  ground.  He 
was  frugal,  yet  unstlntingly  gave  of  his 
means.  He  placed  human  service  above 
price,  and  always  the  man  above  the 
dollar.  Had  he  lived  other  than  as  he 
did.  had  he  majored  in  material  pur- 
suits, he  would  not  have  been  the  exem- 
plary man,  the  outstanding  character 
whom  we  honor,  and  to  whose  memory 
we  now  pay  tribute. 

An  outstanding  citizen,  a  devoted  and 
faithful  husband  and  father,  whose  name 
is  written  across  the  sky — such  was  our 
friend.  To  think  of  him  is  to  think  of 
all  that  is  best  in  life. 

Our  friend  is  not  dead;  he  Is  sleeping 

There  is  no  death!  The  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore, 

And  bright  In  heaven's  jewelled  crown. 
They  shine  forevermore. 

And  ever  near  us,  the"  unaeen. 

The  dear  Injmortal  spirits  tread. 
For  all  the  boundless  universe 

Is  life — there  are  no  dead. 

There  is  no  more  mystery  about  death 
than  there  is  about  birth.  If  his  dear 
heart  grew  tired  with  the  labor  of  years, 
if  weary  with  a  life  of  suffering,  he  sought 
oblivion  in  peaceful  .slumber,  shall  we 
complain  or  deny  to  him  this  boon? 

What  men  call  death  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  richer  life;  it  Is  but  the  transi- 
tion from  worthy  strife  to  that  bigger, 
better  fuller  life  which  our  friend  so 
richly  merits.  He  is  gone  on.  the  one- 
way trail  where  all  who  were  worthy 
since  the  beginning  of  time  have  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  all  to  the  end  of 
time  shall  follow 

In  the  glory  and  reward  beyond  the 
grave,  Senator  Smith,  whose  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  fellow  men, 
will  be  bathed  in  the  waters  of  that  foun- 
tain from  which  ail  mercy  and  justice 
flow. 

We  miss  him.  But  think  of  him  mere- 
ly as  on  a  trip.  Partings  are  of  the 
essence  of  Nature;  as  the  butterfly 
emerges  from  the  cocoon  into  God's 
sunlight,  as  the  bird  leaves  its  nest  to 
try  its  wings  in  the  far  heavens,  as  our 
children  forsake  the  paternal  roof  and 
build  their  homes  in  far  distant  lands, 
we  do  not  complain,  we  must  not  grieve; 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  fol- 
lowing Nature's  plan,  nor  would  we  deny 
them  the  happiness  and  the  opportunity 
that  is  theirs. 

Our  lives  have  been  made  brighter  and 
better  by  having  had  the  oppoitunity  to 
associate  with  Senator  Smith  and  to 
know  him  so  well.  He  was  always  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  aims  and  the  noblest 
thoughts.  He,  indeed,  believed  that  "an 
honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
He  has  gone  to  his  reward,  but  has  left 
a  record  of  which  his  family,  friends. 
and  acquaintances  may  well  be  proud. 
The  world  is  better  because  he  lived  here 
and  mingled  with  his  fellow  men. 

Far  from  grieving,  let  us  rejoice  that 
his  was  the  life  full  and  rich  and  strong, 
and  that  we  were  privileged  to  know  and 
share  it.  Let  us  rejoice  in  the  example 
of  courage,  hope,  and  service  that  he 
gave  to  the  world. 

A  great  man.  a  prince  among  people, 
has  ended  his  earthly  career;  a  man  rich 
in  the  many  gifts  with  which  God  en- 
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dowed  him,  who  devoted  himself  for  a 
generation  to  the  service  of  his  country 
and  the  people,  winning  the  confidence 
and  affection  of  all  his  countrymen, 
passes  from  us  mourned,  honored,  and 
loved. 

Senator  Smith,  hall  and  farewell! 
Light  lie  the  earth  upon  you;  soft  be 
the  .':ands  that  cover  you;  green  be  the 
carpet  beneath  which  your  ashes  rest. 

And  now  let  us  go  forth  resolved  that 
his  life  has  not  been  in  vain;  that  the 
high  principles  which  actuated  him  shall 
henceforth  have  an  uplifting  influence 
upon  us  so  that  the  good  which  he  did 
may  endure  forever. 

Let  us  not  mourn  his  going; 

Let  us  rejoice  to  kt»ow 
That — earthly  labors  finished — 
He  was  prepared  to  go. 

Let  us  emulate  his  virtues, 

That  men  of  us  may  say 
The  world  Is  brighter,  better. 

Because  he  passed  this  way. 

May  the  Lord  deal  with  him  as  one  who 
has  gained  the  palm  and  may  his  place 
in  the  world  beyond  the  grave  be  even 
higher  and  more  glorious  than  that 
which  he  won  for  himself  among  men. 

Peace  to  his  ashes!  Honor  to  his 
name!    And  immortality  to  his  memory! 


James  Vandaveer  Heidinger 


mind  that  understood  the  great  funda- 
mentals upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded.  Growing  up  in  the  very  heart 
of  America,  he  had  absorbed  the  prin- 
ciples, the  precepts,  and  the  basic  teach- 
ings that  is  America,  and  that  will  be 
the  foundation  stone  that  shall  guide 
and  direct  us  throughout  the  perilous 
period  of  civilization  that  will  follow  the 
end  of  this  great  catastrophic  struggle 
which  we  are  now  forcing  to  a  victorious 
conclusion. 

I  was  influenced  by  his  sound  thinking, 
his  balanced  judgment,  his  calm,  quiet 
and  judicious  decisions.  Everyone  loved 
him  for  his  purity  and  his  Americanism. 
No  picturesque  oratory,  loud,  ringing 
phrases  or  demagogic  appeals  to  preju- 
dice affected  his  balanced  thinking. 
The  House  was  better  qualified  to  come 
to  conclusions  because  of  his  influence. 

To  his  dear  wife,  his  son  and  family,  I 
express  my  sympathies  in  his  passing, 
and  may  a  Divine  Spirit  grant  them  un- 
derstanding and  give  them  courage  to 
carry  on  in  the  spirit  for  which  James 
Heidinger  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLOaABO  I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23, 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Vandaveeb  Hetoinger,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  pauses  a 
few  moments  In  memory  of  our  dear 
friends  who  in  the  past  year  have  folded 
their  tents  and  quietly  slipped  into  the 
Great  Beyond.  Those  of  us  who  must 
struggle  on  in  this  finite  world  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  we  have  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  principles  and  the  concepts 
our  friends  had  of  this  great  Govern- 
ment, and  the  unfailing  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  they  exhibited  in  the 
service  they  rendered  to  our  great  de- 
mocracy. 

One  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
passed  away  on  March  22,  1945,  was  the 
Honorable  James  V.  Heidinger  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois. 

Congressman  Heidingkr  .was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  mine.  Ho  came  into  the 
House  the  beginning  of  1941,  the  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
I  was  a  freshman  Member  of  that  Con- 
gress. Together  we  learned  the  routine 
and  the  procedures  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. We  visited  together  on  the 
great  issues  facing  this  Nation  as  we 
gradually  drifted  closer  and  closer  to  the 
great  war  we  must  prosecute  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Congressman  Heid- 
inger was  a  man  of  clear  vision,  with  a 


swarm  of  Members  who  greeted  him 
right  and  left  as  he  moved  away.  Who 
could  imagine  at  that  time  that  I  was  to 
see  him  no  more. 

The  news  of  his  passing  away  stunned 
me  a  short  time  later.  I  listened  to 
speeches  from  his  colleagues  all  over  the 
States  when  this  House  mourned  his  de- 
parture. I  came  to  know  more  about 
him.  He  had  outgrown  the  boundaries 
of  his  district,  liis  State,  and  colleagues 
from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
Nation  paid  tribute  to  his  memory.  Out 
in  the  West.  I  am  sure,  the  Indians, 
whom  he  loved  so  well  and  for  whom  he 
fought  his  whole  life,  at  the  news  of 
his  departure  must  have  stood  in  silent 
prayer  by  the  setting  sun. 

I  am  sure  he  was  also  a  good  friend 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Had  he  lived  to  see  the 
days  to  come  he  would  have  been  the 
ally  of  the  dependent  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

May  the  Lord  reserve  for  James  F. 
O'Connor  a  place  beside  Him  for  eter- 
nity. His  love  and  kind  heart  for  all 
humanity  in  the  life  he  led  fully  war- 
rants it. 


James  Francis  O'Connor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JESUS  T.  PINERO 

IlZSn>ENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    PUERTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23, 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  services  of 
Hon.  James  Francis  O'Connor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Montana 

Mr.  PINERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, a  great  day  for  any  baby  Congress- 
man like  myself  awaiting  the  moment  of 
being  sworn  in,  after  being  stopped  by 
the  doorkeeper  for  identification,  I 
quietly  and  cautiously  looked  for  a  seat 
in  this  Chamber.  As  I  sat  gazing  around 
watching  my  future  colleagues  gathering 
up  and  exchanging  greetings  after  their 
reelections,  one  of  these  gentlemen  came 
and  sat  by  my  side.  He  introduced  him- 
self as  a  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Montana,  James  F.  O'Connor.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  to  me  in  a  very  friendly 
way.  He  had  singled  me  out — a  new  face 
in  Congress — and  was  trying  to  make  me 
feel  at  home  in  my  new  environment.  I 
talked  to  him  about  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  its  products,  its  people,  our  war 
activities,  our  hopes,  and  desires.  To  my 
amazement  the  westerner,  with  an  Irish 
name,  who  lived  more  than  5,000  miles 
away  from  my  island,  was  quite  versed 
in  the  affairs  of  my  birt.hplace. 

He  told  me  that  I  had  a  big  job  before 
me.  The  only  way,  he  said,  to  get  any- 
where was  to  fight  one's  way  through 
like  an  old-timer  would  do.  He  prom- 
ised to  give  me  guidance  and  help  at  any 
time  I  would  like  to  call  on  him. 

The  Speaker's  gavel  calling  the  House 
to  order  ended  the  conversation  with  my 
new  acquaintance.  I  was  feeling  most 
fortunate.  My  friend  left  and  my  eyes 
followed  him  until  he  was  lost  in  the 


James  Vandaveer  Heidinger 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23. 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Vandaveer  Heidincer,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
saddest  features  of  one's  service  in  this 
great  legislative  body  is  the  time  when 
a  colleague  by  the  stroke  of  inscrutable 
destiny,  is  removed  from  our  midst.  The 
handclasp  which  once  gladdened  our  day 
is  no  more — yet  the  memory  of  the  fel- 
lowship and  of  the  statesmanship  will 
linger  with  us  throughout  the  years. 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  Mount  Erie, 
Wayne   County,   111.,   James   Vandaveer 
Heidinger  loved  his  fine  people  of  the 
Twenty-fourth    Congressional    District 
who  made  possible  his  serving  in  Con- 
gress.   He  has  served  and  served  well.   A 
lover  of  the  soil  he  wanted  to  be  known 
at  all  times  as  a  dirt  farmer,  and  en- 
deavored to  farm  his  land  which  today  is 
producing  oil.     Having  been  a  farmer 
boy,  a  school  teacher,  a  lawyer,  a  judge 
and  Congressman,  a  Mason,  a  Shriner, 
and  an  active  member  in  the  Methodist 
Church,   "the  judge   was   known   to   a 
large  circle  of  friends  who  cherished  his 
excellent  counsel  and  advice.     He  was 
kind.     He   was  never   too   busy   to   be 
courteous  and  was  a  favorite  with  the 
people  in  all  walks  of  life.    He  was  just 
naturally  big-hearted.    His  honesty,  sim- 
plicity, ruggedness,  and  stainless  char- 
acter are  priceless  heirlooms.     He  la- 
bored   antt)ng    many    nationalities,    of 
many  creeds  and  many  faiths.    He  la- 
bored in  the  office  and  in  the  mart,  in  the 
sick  ward,  in  the  temples,  and  In  the 
halls  of  justice;  but  his  labors  were  aU 
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united  In  one  great  cause,  the  betterment 
of  humanity. 

A  wonderful  family  man.  he  loved  very 
dearly  his  son.  James  8..  a  lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  his  grandchil- 
dren, Sharon  Elizabeth  and  James  V. 
and  their  charming  mother,  and  the 
beautiful  association  which  he  and  his 
fine  wire  enjoyed  will  ever  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  example  to  us  all.  As  a  states- 
man, he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Consti- 
tution, having  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  at  heart  always.  For  the  4 
years  that  I  have  known  Judge  and  his 
fine  family  they  became  our  very  closest 
friends.  We  cherished  the  companion- 
ship and  our  visits  together.  During  my 
last  visit  with  him  In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  he 
realized  that  his  stay  on  earth  was  short 
but  had  every  confidence  in  the  future, 
appreciating  the  comradeship  of  and  as- 
sociation with  his  friends  and  colleagues 
in  the  Hou."=e  of  Representatives.  I  know 
that  my  life  has  been  made  richer  be- 
cause of  intimate  contacts  and  genial 
fellowship  with  this  great  and  grand 
friend  and  fellowworker. 

Within  the  last  few  months  of  his  life, 
James  V.  Hkidimger  reached  a  decision  to 
retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term.  His  cherished  dreams  was 
to  return  to  his  beloved  State  "to  live  by 
the  side  of  the  road  and  be  a  friend  to 
man."  It  is  mysteriously  strange  how  a 
beautiful  dream  can  be  realized — the 
magnificent  preparation  to  live  becoming 
the  magnificent  preparation  to  die.  The 
Judge  has  returned  to  his  beloved  State 
to  rest  forever  beneath  its  peaceful, 
cloudless  sky.  No  amount  of  hardships, 
no  obstacles  ever  daunted  his  courage. 
He  faced  the  frontiers  of  the  next  world 
confidently  and  with  the  same  serene  and 
courageous  spirit.  He  fought  a  good 
fight.  He  kept  the  faith.  We  recall  here 
his  zeal  and  unselfish  interest,  and  we 
glory  In  his  accomplishments.  These 
shall  remain  with  us — our  heritage  for- 
ever. 
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Oar  Departed  Colletf  ues 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALXrOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RiPRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  23, 1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  our  most  fitting  desire,  on 
this  day  when  we  honor  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  have  died  In  pursuit  of 
their  duties,  is  to  forward  those  goals 
toward  which  they,  and  all  of  us,  were 
striving.  These  goals  were  the  complete 
eradication  of  fascism  the  world  over, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
pc'ce  and  increasing  prosperity. 

Our  colleagues,  and  their  comrades  on 
the  battlefields,  will  not  have  died  in 
vain  If  we  can  outlaw  war  for  all  time; 
If  we  are  a  step  nearer  to  the  brother- 
hood of  man  in  a  real  and  practical 
sense. 


Let  us  put  our  own  house  In  order. 
Racial,  rehgious,  najtional.  prejudice,  and 
discrimination  of  etery  kind  must  be  ab- 
solutely destroyed  nere  in  America,  as 
well  as  In  every  [land  of  the  earth. 
Prejudice  and  discillmination  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  fascism  we  are  striving  to 
destroy. 

There  must  be  u:  ilty  and  understand- 
ing between  the  rations  of  the  earth. 
If  we  break  faith  with  our  allies,  with 
Britain,  or  Russia,  or  China,  or  Prance, 
or  others,  then  we  Ireak  faith  with  those 
who  have  died,  our  colleagues  and  our 
sons  and  brothers  c  n  th«!  fighting  fronts. 

Let  us.  then,  with  quiet  and  indestruc- 
tible determinatior ,  dedicate  ourselves, 
strengthened  by  th»  memory  of  our  col- 
leacues  who  fough  so  long  and  well,  to 
the  goals  of  unity,  between  men  and  na- 
tions of  men.  and  permanent  peace. 


James  Vaadaveer  Heidinger 


James  VaDdsveer  Heidni;er 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  II  LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, 


On  the  lUe,  charactei 
Hon.    Jauzs    V \rraA  TTTjt 
Representative  Xrui^ 


May  23,  1945 


and  public  service  of 

Ekidinger.   late   a 

the  State  or  Qlinois 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Spealter.  each  year 
the  House,  in  memorial  service,  pauses 
to  pay  respect  andjtrlbute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  departed  colleagues  who  dur- 
ing the  past  12  m(inths  have  passed  on 
from  this  busy  wond.  Today  we  honor 
our  former  colleagues  in  this  fitting  cere- 
mony, remindful  th  it  they  too  gave  their 
lives  In  the  service  of  their  coimtry. 

On  March  22.  1945,  Congressman 
James  V.  Heidinceu  passed  away.  He 
came  to  Congress  <in  November  3,  1942. 
and  capably  serv^  hl.s  district  with 
honor  and  distinction  until  the  Angel  of 


me  and  the  Judge, 
knew  him.  answered 


Death  called  his 
as  we  affectionate! 
his  last  roll  call 

I  am  glad  I  wai  privileged  to  know 
Judge  HETOmcER.  1  We  became  fast 
friends  during  the!  years  we  were  per- 
mitted to  serve  together  In  the  House 
of  Representatlve.si  He  was  a  true 
American.  His  hohesty,  sincerity,  and 
personality  made  oie  love  him.  He  was 
kind  and  generotis.  lalwajs  Intent  on  be- 
ing helpful  to  his  ffellow  man.  He  ren- 
dered great  service  Ito  his  district,  State, 
and  Nation.    We  au  miss  him. 


Death  Is  only  a 

Set  In  a  garden 
On  gentle  hinges 

When  the  thrushes 
Along  the  lintel 

Beyond  the  1 
Very  wUllng  and 

Go  over  that 
There  Is  nothing 

Nothing  to  huri 
Death  is  only  a  qjlet 

In  an  old 


qiiiet  door 
wall; 
It  gives,  at  dusk, 

call, 
re  green  leaves, 

lies  still; 
xreary  feet 
•til. 


liglit 


t3 


gard  ;n 


trouble  any  heart, 
at  aU. 
door 
wall. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23. 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Vandaveir  Heidinges.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State*  of  lUlnols 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  meet  today  to  pay  our  respect  to  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleagues,  we 
face  the  realization  of  the  deep  personal 
loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
our  beloved  and  esteemed  friend  and 
coworker,  James  Vandavees  Heidinger,  of 
Illinois,  Throughout  the  years  of  his 
service  In  this  great  lawmaking  body 
he  was  ever  at  his  post  of  duty  as  long  as 
his  health  would  permit.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal privilege  to  express  the  very  high 
esteem  and  the  warm  affection  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  Members  of  Congress. 
He  was  my  personal  friend,  and  it  is  with 
that  treasured  memory  of  him  that  I 
speak  these  few  words  in  eulosry  of  his 
attainments.  He  was  an  outstanding 
American,  a  good  citizen,  a  great  states- 
man, and  a  loyal  and  sincere  friend. 

Judge  Heidinger,  as  we  affectionately 
called  him,  was  a  splendid  legislator. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  the  great 
State  of  Illinois,  and  he  loved  that  great 
commonwealth  and  her  people  with  the 
ardor  and  affection  of  an  illustrious  son. 
In  that  environment,  and  among  his  own 
people,  he  came  to  the  bar  and  became 
one  of  the  great  lawyers  in  his  State. 
His  practice  of  his  pr6fes.sion  was  exten- 
sive and  successful.  His  people  called 
him  to  render  a  greater  service  for  his 
country,  and  he  was  sent  as  their  rep- 
resentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Ehiring  his  service  In  that  great 
law-making  body,  as  the  years  passed, 
he  grew  in  stature  and  in  his  attain- 
ments. He  was  sound  in  thought  and 
deliberate  in  action.  He  was  as  kindly 
a6  he  was  brave. 

When  I  first  met  our  friend — and  that 
was  at  the  commencement  of  his  servica 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives— I  then  recognized  in  him  those 
rare  and  outstanding  qualities  which  ap- 
peal to  all  of  us;  he  was  a  man  of  tlie 
highest  character  and  his  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  his  sturdy  honesty  was 
never  doubted.  I  conferred  with  him 
when  we  faced  the  stress  of  turmoil  and 
anguish  respecting  our  country,  and  Its 
future:  I  knew  him  when  his  constant 
concern  was  for  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  all  the  people  In  our  land;  I  knew 
him  when  he  was  gravely  concerned  re- 
specting our  form  of  government  and 
for  our  Constitution.  He  loved  our  form 
of  government,  and  he  revered  the 
American  way  of  life;  he  was  a  true 
patriot.    He  was  a  constant  American. 

When  great  men  pass  across  the  pages 
of  life  and  disappear,  their  acts  and 
deeds  will  continue  after  them;  the 
precedent  which  they  have  established 


will  be  followed  by  others  So  with  our 
friend.  He  has  fixed  the  standard.  He 
has  touched  Into  activity  forces  which, 
influencing  still  others,  will  move  on  for- 
ever. I  will  long  cherish  the  memory 
of  my  friend  because  of  his  unswerving 
Americanism,  for  his  constant  struggle 
for  the  people  he  loved,  and  for  his  ster- 
ling character  and  honesty.  With  these 
high  ideals  he  lived,  and  w  ith  these  same 
ideals  before  him  he  di(?d.  Thus,  the 
outstanding  career  of  thLs  brilliant  man 
has  passed  from  the  stage  of  life,  leaving 
the  rest  of  us  to  take  up  his  labors  where 
he  left  them. 

Judge  Heidinger  needs  no  eulogy  to- 
day. His  life  and  the  living  of  It  stand 
before  us  In  pristine  beauty  and  in  splen- 
dor— a  beacon  light  for  others.  In  bid- 
ding a  fond  and  a  last  farewell  to  him,  I 
speak  those  words  which  \i.rere  uttered  at 
the  passing  of  a  great  hero  in  the  years 
gone  by — 

"This  was  a  man!" 


Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  CRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAEOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIBENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  23. 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Hampton  Pms  Fulmiir,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  ol  South  Carolina 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  hour 
is  full  of  solemnity  and  inspiration. 

It  is  full  of  solemnity  because  it  re- 
minds me  that  I.  like  my  late  colleague 
and  friend.  Congressman  Hampton  P. 
PuLMER.  who  departed  this  life  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  1944.  shall  some  day  be  called 
upon  tc  close  my  books  for  the  last  time, 
to  write  my  last  brief,  to  make  my  last 
plea  before  the  courts  of  this  world,  and 
to  stand  in  final  judgment  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  universe. 

Inspiration  flows  from  the  life  of  this 
distinguished  statesman  to  all  who  knew 
him  because  of  the  contributions  he 
made  to  the  age  and  generation  in  which 
he  lived. 

Years  ago  in  conversation  with  a  fine 
young  college  student,  I  learned  from  her 
that  a  successful  country  merchant  and 
banker  was  making  it  possible  for  her  to 
continue  her  education.  It  was  from 
her  that  I  first  learned  of  Hampton  P. 
Fulmer,  whom  later  I  met  as  a  member 
of  South  Carolina's  General  Assembly, 
and  still  later  as  my  yokefellow  here  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  friend  has  parted  the  curtain  and 
passed  behind  the  scenes  off  the  stage 
of  life  from  whence  he  C£ime.  For  a  few 
fleeting  moments,  we  who  remain  must 
play  our  parts  in  the  drama  of  life,  then 
silently  follow  him.  Our  late  colleague. 
"Uncle  Hamp."  as  he  was  affectionately 
called,  lived  the  maxim  of  Emerson,  "the 
only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one." 
Ours  is  a  rich  heritage  Irom  the  life  of 
this  friend.  For  us,  yet  live  in  our 
memories   the   eyes   with   their   merry 


twinkle,  the  keen  and  whimiscal  humor 
of  speech,  the  generous  hand,  the  heart 
of  gold.  Let  us  grasp  and  hold  fast  to 
this  precious  gift  that  flowed  from  him 
to  us.  May  the  virtues  of  him  whom  we 
call  dead  ever  live  in  our  hearts  that 
ingratitude,  meanest  of  all  vices,  may 
never  gain  entrance  therein. 

Congressman  Fulmer  was  one  of  the 
noblest  men  in  our  ranks.  The  welfare 
of  humanity  was  always  in  his  heart.  His 
like  adorn  the  State  and  honor  humanity. 
As  a  storyteller,  recalling  the  many 
experiences  he  had  had  in  the  always 
successful  political  battles  in  which  he 
engaged,  he  had  no  peer.  To  have  served 
for  a  longer  per-  ^d  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  South  Carolina  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  is  of  itself  a  very 
high  distinction. 

Undertaking  the  task  of  this  hour,  I 
stand  with  bowed  head  and  trembling 
heart.  To  speak  words  that  shall  be 
worthy  to  the  memory  of  this  good  man 
Is  a  diflScult  if  not  hopeless  task.  I  never 
craved  more  than  today  the  gift  of  clear 
insight  and  accurate,  sympathetic  state- 
ment. For  I  think  that  the  real  lessons 
of  this  man's  life  are  tremendously  im- 
portant to  us  at  this  hour.  His  spirit 
would  arise  to  smite  me  if  I  simply  gave 
way  to  eulogy.  You  would  neither  be 
comforted,  nor  strengthened,  to  carry  on 
by  simple,  formal,  conventional  words. 
I  must  try,  therefore,  to  speak  of  him 
as  I  knew  and  loved  him. 

Would  that  we  could  do  justice  to  his 
memory,  and  properly  express  the  high 
need  of  praise  so  justly  his  due.  We  can 
truly  say  none  knew  him  but  to  love 
him,  nor  named  him  but  to  praise. 

Congressman  Fulmer  was  a  man  of 
fine  character.  Though  born  and  reared 
poor,  by  reason  of  his  energy  and  devo- 
tion to  business,  he  was  able  to  accu- 
mulate and  leave  his  widow  and  children 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  was 
cheerful  and  always  had  an  understand- 
ing attitude  for  others,  especially  his 
juniors. 

A  place  is  left  vacant  that  will  not  soon 
be  filled.  A  bright  light  at  the  fireside, 
the  social  circle,  the  sick  chamber,  is  ut- 
terly extinguished,  and  the  sad  wail  of 
lamentation  for  his  death  vibrates  and 
finds  an  echo  in  every  heart. 

Kindly  will  we  remember  him  until  our 
hearts  have  ceased  to  beat  their  "funeral 
marches  to  the  grave." 

And  so.  In  the  quiet  and  peace  of  this 
hour,  let  us  turn  again,  the  leaves  of 
memory  and  pay  tribute  of  love  and 
friendship  to  our  beloved  friend  and 
neighbor  whose  chair  is  vacant. 

Congressman  Fulmer  was  a  genial, 
gracious,  kindly  gentleman,  who  treated 
all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his 
infiuence,  rich  or  poor,  exalted  or  lowly, 
with  the  same  rare  and  exquisite  cour- 
tesy. He  was  the  noblest  type  of  Amer- 
ican manhood,  self-reliant  and  self- 
made.  Incorruptible  In  private  and  pub- 
lic Ufe.  To  the  poor  and  humble,  he  was 
always  accessible. 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
so  mi?ed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand 
up  aid  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was 
a  good  man." 


His  long  and  practical  experience  as  a 
dirt  farmer  preeminently  qualified  him 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
beheved  in  the  words  of  Henry  W.  Grady 
that— 

When  every  farmer  in  the  Scuth  shall  eat 
bread  from  his  own  fields  and  meat  from 
his  own  pastures  and.  disturbed  by  no  cred- 
itors and  enslaved  by  no  debt,  shall  sit  down 
among  his  teeming  gardens  and  orchards 
and  vineyards  and  his  dairies  and  barnyards, 
pitching  his  crops  in  his  own  wisdom  and 
growing  them  In  Independence,  making  col- 
ton  his  clean  surplus,  and  selling  it  in  his 
own  time  in  his  chossn  market  and  not  at 
a  master's  bidding:  getting  his  pay  in  cash 
and  not  in  a  receipted  mortgage  that  dis- 
charges the  debt  but  does  not  restore  his 
freedom — then  sltall  be  breaking  the  fullness 
of  our  day.  ., 

Congressman  Fulmer  was  preeminent 
among  his  fellows.  He  loved  mankind 
and  all  who  felt  the  kindly  touch  of  his 
hand  or  caught/  the  inspiration  of  his 
honest  eye,  felt  their  enchantment  and 
loved  him,  too.  He  was  a  man  of  unsul- 
lied honor,  of  unswerving  integrity  and 
unwearing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  right.  In 
every  assembly  he  was  recognized  as  a 
masterful  force. 

Congressman  Fulmer  had  a  golden 
heart,  a  generous  mind,  and  a  knightly 
soul  that  inspired  friendship,  trust,  and 
confidence.  He  was  true  to  his  friends 
and  loyal  to  his  convictions.  He  was  an 
upright,  conscientious,  and  Industrious 
public  servant.  The  world  is  better  for 
his  having  lived  in  It.  The  infiuence  of 
his  life  and  his  goodly  deeds,  will  never 
die. 

As  evidence  of  this  good  man's  popu- 
larity  he  was  repeatedly  elected  over 
strong  opposition  by  larger  majorities 
each  succeeding  term,  and  when  at  last 
his  voice  was  silenced  his  constituents 
further  honored  him  by  electing  his 
widow,  the  Honorable  Willa  E.  Fulmer, 
his  successor. 

He  came  into  life  and  performed  his 
part  to  the  grand  delight  of  those  who 
knew  him.  and  to  the  great  benefits  of 
those  who  may  read  the  record  for  their 
future  guidance.  He  was  as  unselfish  as 
any  man  we  ever  knew.  He  knew  his 
facts  in  everything  he  undertook.  He 
had  a  temperament  that  fitted  him  pe- 
culiarly for  the  burdensome  task  that  he 
had  to  perform  during  this  troublesome 
period. 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  sympathies.  He 
had  humanitarian  views.  His  sym- 
pathies were  as  earnest,  as  tender,  and 
as  generous  as  his  conceptions  of  his 
duty  to  humanity.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  vision.  He  did  not  live 
in  the  valley  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, but  scaled  the  heights  of  knowl- 
edge. He  was  able  to  look  far  and  wide 
and  had  a  broad  vision  of  the  activities 
of  men.  To  all  of  these  he  measured  up 
magnificlently  and  nobly. 

Good  will  and  cheerfulness  were  gos- 
pels his  conduct  radiated,  his  life  pro- 
claimed. Harsh  words  or  words  unclean 
were  aUen  to  his  lips.  He  wished  Ul  fata 
to  none.  With  charity,  he  Judged  the 
race  of  men;  and  multitudes  who  came 
within  the  circle  of  his  benefaction  and 
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regard  will  hold  him  in  the  gentlest 
memory. 

"What  Is  the  real  good?" 
I  asked  In  musing  mood. 
"Order,"  said  the  law  court; 
"Knovledge."  said  the  school; 
•Truth."  sa!d  the  wise  man; 
"Eome."  said  the  sage: 
-Panre,"  said  the  soldier; 
-^  -Equity,"  the  seer. 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly, 
"The  answer  Is  not  here." 
Then  within  my  boeom 
Softly  this  I  heard: 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret; 
Loyalty  is  the  word." 

Our  friend's  work  here  is  finished.  His 
enfranchised  spirit  has  departed  hence 
to  join  in  sweet  and  perfect  harmony  and 
comradeship  that  innumerable  host  of 
Immortals  who  wrought  fait^f ul  and  well 
'Iftre  and  who  are  enjoying  their  just 
deserts  on  the  other  shore. 


Attitade  of  the  Sooth  on  the  FEPC  BUI— 
Article  by  Thorman  Sensing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
outstanding,  worth-while,  and  influential 
industrial  organization  in  the  South  is 
known  as  the  Southern  States  Industrial 
Council,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Nash- 
viHe,  Tenn.  The  director  of  research  of 
the  council  is  Hon.  Thurman  Sensing. 
who  Is  one  of  the  most  correct  thinking 
leaders  of  the  entire  South. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "The  South  Takes  a 
Stand,"  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Sen- 
sing and  recently  released  for  publica- 
tion. I  ask  to  have  it  printed  at  this 
time  because  I  noticed  during  today's 
proceedings  that  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  the  much-discussed  FEPC  bill. 
It  should  be  known  as  the  L^EPC  bill,  be- 
cause many  of  us  take  the  position  that 
Instead  of  it  being  a  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  bill  it  is  an  "unfair 
employment  practice  commission"  bill. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  read  the  article 
which  I  have  asked  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  ;  but  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  because  it  is  the 
most  convincing  argument  which  I  have 
seen  in  print  against  the  provisions  of 
the  FEPC  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix as  follows: 

Down  SotTTH 
(By  Thurman  Sensing,  director  of  reaearch. 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  Nash- 
Tiile.  Tenn.) 

TRX  SOXTTH   TAKES   A  STAITD 

During  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  promulgated   In   this   country   certain 
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they  can  hardly  be  so  tgnorairt  as  not  to  real- 
ize that  actual  enforcement  of  the  bill  would 
lead  to  certain  racial  conflict  more  far -reach- 
ing and  more  disastrous  than  any  this  coun- 
try has  ever  experienced.  In  other  words,  re- 
action against  the  Negro  race  would  set  back 
Immeasurably  its  chances  for  self-Improve- 
ment and  advancement  of  Its  position  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached, 
therefore.  Is  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
are  mainly  Interested  in  securing  bureau- 
cratic control  over  the  business  and  Industrial 
life  of  the  Nation  by  throwing  control  of  em- 
ployment Into  the  hands  of  a  central  govern- 
mental bureau  rather  than  leaving  It  to  the 
decision  of  the  Individual  employer,  and  that 
they  are  interested  in  doing  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  It  must  be  forced  upon  the 
people  of  the  South  who  of  themselves  and  In 
accordance  with  their  own  beliefs  and  prin- 
ciples would  never  accept  such  restrictions 
and  regulations. 

The  Pair  Employment  Practice  Act  ts  bad 
enotigb  In  Itself  and  In  the  various  restric- 
tions and  regulations  which  It  provides.  In 
the  light  of  its  Intentions  and  purposes,  how- 
ever, and  in  view  of  the  administration  It 
would  receive  at  the  hands  of  its  proponents. 
It  Is  Immeasurably  worse.  The  South  can, 
and  would  want  to.  do  no  other  than  take  a 
steadfast  stand  against  this  measure  and  all 
it  represents.  Visits  to  many  sections  and 
correspondence  throughout  the  whole  region 
are  convincing  that  the  people  of  the  South 
are  determined  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  Its  passage. 

Other  regions  of  the  country  would  do  well 
to  examine  the  bill  carefully  in  the  light  of 
their  own  self-interests  and  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 


Wood-Pa!p  and  Paper  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REI^URKS 
or 

KON.  ROBERT  S!KES 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  new  southern  in- 
dustries is  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. It  is  providing  a  profitable  mar- 
ket to  timber  growers,  providing  Jobs  for 
workers,  and  providing  a  stimulus  to 
trade.  The  industry  is  jiist  establishing 
itself  on  a  firm  footing.  lis  continued 
well  being  is  of  great  moment  to  the 
southeast.  But  unless  there  is  reason- 
able protection  from  ruinous  foreign 
competition  in  postwar  years,  I  cannot 
feel  that  the  industry  will  survive  the 
postwar  slump. 

We  must  realize  that  the  wood  fiber 
business  now,  in  volume,  is  greater  than 
the  cotton-fiber  business.  We  shipped. 
last  year,  the  equivalent  of  16  000.000 
bales  of  cotton,  in  wood  flber.  This  busi- 
nesses too  large  to  be  ignored,  and  the 
utilization  of  our  fine  trees  has  brought 
such  a  demand  for  cut-over  pine  lands 
that  this  a.^set  and  the  jobs  it  creates 
are  playing  a  far  rnore  fundamental  part 
in  the  expansion  program  of  the  South 
than  any  of  us  dream  that  it  is.  We 
must  have  protection  for  tiie  tree  farm- 
ers of  the  Soutli.  for  the  forc.ft  workers 
In  the  South,  and  for  those  who  have 


investments  in  the  South.  Capital  in- 
vestment in  this  industry  now  has 
reached  over  $600  000.000,  and  the  jobs 
in  the  woods  and  in  the  mills  now  exceed 
75,000. 

I  have  this  suggestion  to  make:  For- 
estry itself  can  succeed  only  if  we  have, 
as  a  condition  precedent,  a  healthy,  prof- 
itable market  for  the  tre?s  that  we  pro- 
pose to  raise  in  our  forests.  If  we  give 
foreign  nations  our  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry, or  if  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  consumed  in  the  United 
States  is  made  out  of  trees  raised  in  for- 
eign countries,  our  forestry  program  shall 
receive  a  set-back  that  will  put  back  into 
the  public  domain  millions  of  acres  of 
land  now  owned  privately,  and  whose 
owners  are  managing  same  for  the  prof- 
itable production  of  trees.  No  forestry 
program  in  the  United  States  can  carry 
on  without  income,  and  American  for- 
estry will  not  have  an  income  if  we  are 
called  upon  to  compete  freely  with  for- 
ests located  in  countries  that  have  sub- 
standard wage  scales. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks.  I  want 
to  present  a  statement  presenting  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Wood  Pulp 
Industry  on  the  subject  of  adequate 
protection  for  this  promising  and  grow- 
ing industry: 

SrATSMSMT   PaiSSMTING  THE   POSITION   OT   THE 

UroTED  States  Wood-Pulp  Industby  in 
Respect  to  the  Proposed  Extension  or  the 
Recipbocal  Tsaob  Agreements  Act 

The  Interest  of  United  States  producers 
of  wood  pulp  in  the  proposed  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
centers  In  the  potential  use  of  that  act  to 
deny  to  American  producers  the  opportunity 
to  protect  themselves  against  Imports  of  for- 
eign pxilp  at  prices  which  they  cannot  meet 
and  continue  to  provide  maximum  employ- 
ment of  the  Industry's  labor  and  capital  un- 
der American  standards. 

VBCKSsmr  roB  a  stbong  domestic  pulp 
industrt 

The  domestic  wood-pulp  industry,  recog- 
nizes as  its  paramount  consideration,  the 
welfare,  security,  and  economic  progress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  convinced  that  It 
can  operate  successfully  only  when  our  na- 
tional economy  is  on  a  healthy  and  profitable 
basis. 

The  Industry  believes  that  the  Interest 
of  this  country  will  be  best  served  by  the 
adoption  of  trade  policies  and  practices  which 
mnke  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
and  vigorous  domestic  wood-pulp  industry, 
with  maximum  emplojrment  of  Its  labor  and 
capital. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  do- 
mestic pulp  indiistry  has  been  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Industry's  contribution  to 
oar  national  war  effort. 

When  war  came.  It  was  necessary  for 
American  industry  and  commerce  to  con- 
centrate immediately  on  the  production  of 
essential  goods  and  services.  The  wood-pulp 
Industry  of  the  United  States  met  that  chal- 
lenge. Despite  increasing  difficulties  result- 
ing from  shortages  of  labor,  wood,  and  trans- 
tAM-tatlon.  thl  basic  American  industry  in- 
creased its  production  of  the  specialized 
pulps  essential  to  the  war  effort,  and  at  the 
same  time  also  Increased  Its  production  of 
the  pulps  required  by  the  Government  agen- 
cies ano  the  civilian  population  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  many  of  the 
Allied  Nations. 
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It  seems  assured  that  the  demand  for  wood 
pulp  will  Increase  substantially  In  the  post- 
war period.  Ihe  domestic  pulp  Industry  must 
of  necessity  provide  most  of  the  wood  pulp 
needed  to  satisfy  that  demand.  Therefore, 
In  order  to  ensure  both  our  national  security 
and  economic  progress,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  the  wood-pulp  Industry  of  the  United 
States  must  be  maintained  In  a  strong  and 
vigorous  condition.  Its  normal  and  logical 
growth  must  not  be  prevented  by  unfair  for- 
eign competition  if  this  country  is  to  be 
assured  of  the  supplies  of  wood  pulp  which 
may  be  needed  In  both  war  and  peace. 

The  wood-pulp  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  seeking  tarilT  protection.  It 
will,  however,  endeavor  to  maintain  Its  es- 
sential position  in  our  national  economy  by 
seeking,  through  every  possible  legitimate 
means,  to  prevent  unfair  competitive  trade 
pi-act  ices  which  enable  foreign  producers  to 
dump  wood  pulp  In  this  market  at  less  than 
fair  values  based  on  equalized  currency  rela- 
tionships and  United  States  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  domestic  wood-pulp  Industry  will  con- 
sider as  unfair  competition  any  form  of 
dumping  or  sales  of  foreign  pulp  which  are 
fostered  by  depreciation  of  foreign  curren- 
cies, foreign  subsidization  and  other  Inequi- 
table practices. 

WOOD  pulp  "bound"  on  the  fbei  ust 
Wood  pulp  was  placed  on  the  duty-free  list 
by  paragraph  1716  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
conforming  to  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress In  previous  tariff  laws.  Under  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  this  duty-free 
status  was  bound  by  agreements  with  Swe- 
den. Finland,  and  Canada.  These  countries, 
with  Norway,  have  always  been  the  principal 
shippers  of  foreign  pulp  Into  the  United 
States  market. 

A  duty-free  status  tends  to  restrict  ex- 
pansion of  American  productive  capacity, 
needed  to  meet  the  economic  growth  of  this 
country.  When  such  duty-free  status  Is 
coupled  with  depreciation  of  foreign  currency 
the  resultant  situation  becomes  so  serious  as 
to  necessitate  legislative  action  to  preserve 
the  essential  position  of  the  domestic  pulp 
industry  In  our  national  economy. 

pboposed  amendment  to  orrsBT  curbxnct 
oifxxciation 

United  States  producers  of  wood  pulp 
therefore  ask  that  if  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  Is  extended,  amendments  be 
Included  which  will  automatically  make  ac- 
tion mandatory  to  offset  any  b\irdensome 
differences  In  currency  values  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  shipping 
into  this  market. 

Although  the  present  agreements  stipulate 
that  terms  shall  be  changed  if  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency  of  a  nation  shall  burden 
the  commerce  between  them,  no  Govern- 
ment action  has  ever  been  taken  to  change  or 
cancel  any  trade  agreement.  The  currencies 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Canada 
have  depreciated  from  8  to  11  percent  since 
these  agreements  were  made.  This  deprecia- 
tion Is  sufficient  to  seriously  burden  the  pulp 
industry  In  peacetime. 

pubposb  or  pboposed  amendment 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  amendment 
Is  to  provide  for  an  automatic  control  of 
import  competition  based  on  foreign  cur- 
rency dspreciatlon,  so  as  to  eliminate  that 
t3rpe  of  unfair  foreign  competition  which 
utilizes  depreciated  foreign  currencies  as  a 
means  of  pricing  competitive  foreign  prod- 
ucts In  the  United  States  market. 

This  requested  amendment  Is  designed  to 
enable  domestic  producers  to  sell  competitive 
products  in  this  market  on  a  basis  of  equality 
of  opportunity  with  foreign  producers  and 
continue  to  provide  adequate  employment  of 
lalxtr  and  capital  under  American  standards. 


In  the  absence  of  tariff  protection,  the 
domestic  pulp  Industry  Is  entitled  to  a  legis- 
lative guaranty  of  currency  relationship* 
which  will  prevent  Ihe  sale  of  foreign  com- 
petitive products  in  this  market  at  prkses 
which  do  not  equalize  the  difference  betwMii 
foreign  and  American  currency  values,  and 
which  therefore  are  not  on  an  equivalent 
basis  with  our  national  competitive  domestic 
prices.  Without  such  legislative  guaranty  of 
currency  equalization,  the  domestic  pulp  In- 
dustry win  continue  to  be  subjected  to  un- 
fair foreign  competition  based  on  foreign 
currency  depreciation,  with  resultant  peri- 
odic domestic  imemploymeut,  the  profitless 
destruction  of  forest  capital,  and  other  eco- 
nomic Ills  which  follow  market  demoralisa- 
tion. 

rOREIGN   CURKENCT    DEPKECIATION    AND   DOMESTIC 
MARKET   PRICES 

Prom  1931  to  19S3  foreign  currency  depre- 
ciation resulted  In  ruinously  low  prices  for 
pulp  and  many  other  commoditlea  In  our 
domestic  markets.  When  the  United  States 
left  the  gold  standard  In  1933.  normal  foreign 
exchange  rates  were  restored.  This  resulted 
in  increa.<«ed  prices  in  the  United  States.  A 
period  of  recovery  followed,  which  reached  Its 
peak  in  1837.  Then  came  the  prewar  for- 
eign currency  depredation  and  further 
dumping  of  foreign  pulp  in  this  market. 

Wiien  war  came  In  September  1939.  hlgh«r 
ocean  freight  and  Insurance  rates,  together 
with  Interruptions  in  shipping,  removed  the 
pressure  of  abnormal  foreign  competition, 
whereupon  domestic  pulp  prices  advanced  to 
levels  more  In  line  with  domestic  costs  of 
production.  It  is  that  relationship  which  we 
are  seeking  to  have  maintained  by  the 
amendment  advocated  In  this  statement. 

The  cost  of  a  product  in  any  given  country 
largely  depends  on  the  wages  paid  for  man- 
hour  output.  Including  the  wage  costs  of  the 
materials  used.  It  Is  obvious  that  domestic 
prices  must  reflect  these  costs  if  the  national 
economy  Is  to  remain  solvent  and  healthy. 
Our  high  American  living  standards  are  sup- 
ported by  wages  far  higher  than  those  of 
other  countries  which  sell  competitive  prod- 
ucts in  this  market. 

Foreign  competitors  have  the  same  effi- 
ciency In  their  machines  and  technique  that 
we  have:  but  the  wages  paid  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  of  Europe,  where  most  of 
our  foreign  competition  has  come  from,  range 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  the  American 
wages  paid  in  the  woods  and  pulp  mills.  Also 
foreign  ships'  low  ocean-freight  rates  to  our 
Atlantic  and  Great  Lakes  porU.  during  nor- 
mal peacetimes,  permit  European  producers 
to  deliver  pulp  to  our  domestic  markets  for 
about  one-half  of  the  freight  cost  of  our 
Pacific  coast  producers,  who  tupply  much  of 
the  domestic  pulp  sold  in  our  markets. 

Despite  these  conditions  imported  pvilp  Is 
still  on  the  free  list,  and  foreign  producers 
can  stUl  dictate  prices  of  pulp  In  our  domestic 
markets. 

Since  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
by  the  trading  nations  of  tlae  world  in  1931 
and  the  formation  of  the  sterling  bloc  there 
has  been  a  close  relation  between  variations 
In  the  pound-dollar  exchange  rate  and  the 
differential  between  price  levels  In  the  United - 
States  and  In  countries  which  belong  to  the 
sterling  bloc.  Their  currencies  follow  the 
pound.  Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian 
countries  have  been  members  of  that  bloc 

Wlien  the  exchange  rate  Is  lovered  for  the 
pound  and  the  currencies  of  sterling  bloc 
countries,  in  terms  of  dollars  (foreign  cur- 
rency depreciation ) .  our  prices  are  lowered  In 
relation  to  prices  in  such  countries,  because 
their  producers  can  sell  in  our  domestic  mar- 
kets at  prices  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
depreciation  In  their  currency  and  yet  receive 
as  much  for  the  goods  In  their  own  money  as 
they  did  before  such  currency  depreciation. 
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Example:  If  a  foreign  producer  Is  satisfied 
to  sell  a  ton  of  pulp  for  205  Itronor.  then  In 
order  to  get  this  same  return  at  the  varying 
rates  of  exchange  Indicated  below  he  would 
only  have  to  ask  the  indicated  prices  In 
United  States  money: 


Exchange  rate 

Would 
aeUat- 

Wtmmm  pnOmr  to 
rt- 

2K  kronor 

306  kroBor 

Atmat  1031,   u  26.8 

wnts.' 
December  1932.  at  17.9 

cents. 
January  1934.  at  36.8 

cents. 
January    1939,    at    24 

cents. 
July  1939,  at  23.8  cenu. 

t55.00 
36.70 

5&00 

W  kronor 

49.30 

205  kronor 

48.80 

•  Par  ralue. 

NxzD  rot  crmaxNCT  exchamgk  control 

Competition  of  foreign  low-wag<j  producers 
■elling  competitive  products  In  this  market 
at  prices  based  on  depreciated  foreign  cur- 
rencies tends  to  lower  our  domestic  prices 
below  those  dictated  by  otir  costs  under 
American  standards.  This  makes  it  dlfBcult 
to  maintain  our  high  living  standards  and 
buying  power,  and  tends  to  undermine  our 
national  economy. 

Thxu  the  effect  of  thla  type  of  unfair 
foreign  competition  clearly  demonstrates  the 
need  for  such  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  as  is  herein  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States  Wood  Pulp 
Industry. 

XJtnTTD  States  Pvtlp 

Production  Association. 

(On  behalf  of  the  Wood  Pulp  Industry  ) 

April  19.  1945. 


Rhode  Island  Indastries  in  Relation  to  the 
Trade-Afreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  gaODE  ISUiND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  on  the  industries  in  my 
home  State  of  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  a  number  of  tables: 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed  in 
June  1934  and  thereafter  a  number  of  trade 
agreements  were  made  which  affected  the  in- 
dustries of  Rhode  Island,  notably  the  French 
agreement  of  June  15.  1936  and  the  United 
Kingdom  agreement  of  January  1,  1939. 

Rhode  Island  income  in  1939  approximately 
equal  to  1927:  Rhode  Island  s  industrial  pro- 
duction increased  very  materially  from  the 
early  thirties  to  1939,  but  It  had  not  recov- 
ered by  1939  to  the  level  of  1927-29.  Net  In- 
come of  both  Individuals  and  of  corporations 
In  Rhode  Island  rose  from  the  low  level  of 
the  early  thirties  until  they  reached  a  level  In 
1939  about  the  same  as  that  of  1927.  Since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  production  and  Income 
In  Rhode  Island  has  Increased  very  sharply. 
(See  table  1.) 


Woolens  and  \7orstedi  :  The  principal  In- 
dustries of  Rhode  Isknu :  ore  the  production 
of  woolens  and  worsteds,  various  other  tex- 
tile products  (such  asjBradford  spun  and 
French  spun  yarn,  lace,  etc.,  cotton  fabrics, 
rayon,  etc.).  machlneryl  jewelry,  and  Insu- 
lated wire  and  cable.    (Bee  table  3.) 

The  Rhode  Island  w^lens  and  worsteds 
consist  largely  of  medium  and  high  priced 
materials.  The  principil  type,  men's  suit- 
ing and  panting  worsteds,  was  valued  at 
S1.34  per  pound  In  19:9  which  was  about 
equal  to  the  average  unit  value  of  the  total 
United  States  products  n.  tl  32  per  pound. 
The  average  foreign  uni'  value  of  the  United 


States  imports  was  $1.33 


lent   to   a  duty   paid    Unded   United   States 


price  of  at  least  %233. 
fore,  that  the  importec 
much  higher  price  In  tMs  country  than  the 
bulk  of  the  Rhode  Islaid  production.  Im- 
ports supply  a  substai  tlal  portion  of  the 
domestic  market  for 
and  worsteds,  but  th< 
counted  for  from  1  to  4 
domestic  market  for  wxjlens  and  worsteds 
since  1929.  The  Unitsd  States  duty  on 
woolens  and  worsteds  \'&a  reduced  from  50 
or  60  percent  ad  valorenn.  under  the  act  of 
1930.  to  35  or  45  penient  In 
Kingdom  trade  agreemeit,  January  1.  1939 — 
the  specific  duty  of  40  to  50  cents  per  pound 
compensatory  on  wool  in  the  woolens  and 
worsteds  remaining  virtually  unchanged  by 


It  Is  apparent,  there- 
materials  sell  at  a 


ligh-priced  woolens 
Imports  have  ac- 
percent  of  the  total 


the    trade    agreement . 
woolens    and    worsted 


The    Rhode    Island 
ndustry    reported    a 


higher  net  Income  in  16  39  and  1940  than  in 


the 


preceding     decade. 


any     year     during 
(See  table  3.) 

Other  industries;  Cotton  fabrics  represent 
an  Important  textile  Inlustry  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, although  much 
worsted  Industnr-.  The|-e  are  various  rates 
of  duty  on  cotton  f abrlci  and  very  little  duty 
change  has  been  made  en  cotton  fabrics  un- 
der the  trade  agreements  act.  The  principal 
prewar  competition  cane  from  cheap  Jap- 
anese cotton  textiles. 

Rhode  Island  Is  a  largi  producer  of  Jewelry, 
an  Item  upon  which  tirlff  reductions  have 
been  made  under  the  tride  agreements.  The 
duty,  after  the  rcducti)ns.  ranges  from  30 


percent  to  110  percent 


Id  valorem,  many  of 


the  Items  being  dutiable  at   65  percent  ad 


valorem.     United  States 
Czechoslovakia,  France, 

before    the    war.     Impotts  supplied    only   a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  domestic  mar- 
ket.    The  United  State  i  exports  of  Jewelry 
were  many  times  larger 
Machinery.   Iron,   and 
insulated  wire  and  cablej  i 
ucts  In  Rhode  Island. 

be  a  large  export  markel  In  Europe  and  Asia 
for  such  products  after  the  war  If  those 
foreign  countries  are  atle  to  sell  something 
In  this  country  to  obtaii  the  means  of  pay- 
ment for  American  mac  linery  and  iron  and 
steel  products. 


Tablx  3. — WoolcTis 


Production. 

Imports 

Exports 


Production . 

Imports 

Exports..... 


In  that  year,  equlva- 


imports  came  froni 
Germany,  and  Japan 


than  imports, 
steel   products  and 
are  important  prod- 
There  will  probably 


Tabls  1. — Rhode  Island:  Manufdbtures  and 
State  income 

■  Money  flmires  in  1.000  dollars] 


Manufactures  > 

Net  income  from 
all  sources' 

Wajte 
earners 

Wages 

Value 
of  prod- 
uct 

Individual 
returns  and 
taxable 
fiduciary 
returns 
without 
income 

Torpo- 
ratiou 
rt-ums 

1"J27 

1929 

19.31 

li)33 

1»3.'> 

1937 

1939 

19*1 

120.lt09 
12K.M8 
95,434 
92,512 
lOl.Slfi 
108.031 
106,275 

138,896 

144,172 

98.023 

76.124 

94,990 

112.933 

10,1,407 

502.233 

6M,Sa4 
4«»..'i24 
^')).04(> 
418. 8<W 
517.196 
516. 391 

157.  <65 
1H4.531 
111.159 
92,580 
113.641 
151.295 
1.W.47I 
2.'fl.  8tH 
455,710 

32,85:1 

34,7.'W 

-37. 183 

-14,67X 

-11.357 

30.109 

36,  .V>2 

SO  3m 

1941 

119,792 

>  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  8tntistic«l. Abstract. 

'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Stntiiitic!!  of 
Income.  Note  that  ihe2c<)lunins  .•shown  here  should  not 
bo  "dded,  as  a  portion  of  the  corporation  income  a|>(>ears 
evcntiirilly  as  individual  Income. 

Table  2.— Rhode  Island:  Principal  industries, 
1939 


Ail     indu.^tries, 
Kbode  Island... 

Alloyinjt:  Rollinfr  and 
drawing;  of  nonf»'rTot« 
metals,  exoefit  alu- 
minum  

Bread  and  other  bakery 
products,  except  bis- 
cuit?, crackers 

Costume  jewelry  and 
costume  novelties  (ex- 
cept fine  jewelrj) 

Cotton  broad  woven 
itoods.  

Cotton  narrow  fabrics. . 

Dyeinfc  and  finishing 
cotton,  rayon,  silk, 
and  linen  textiles 

Insulated  wire  and 
cable..- 

Jewolry  (precious  met- 
al.-!)   

RayoB  broad  woven 
goods  (regular  fac- 
tories)   _ 

Rubber  prwtuct.^  not 
elsewhere  classified . . . 

Woolen  and  worsted 
manufactures  (reirular 
factories) 

Textile  mill  products 
and  other  fiber  man- 
ufactures  

Iron  and  steel  and  their 
products,  except  ma- 
chinery  

Machinery,  except  elec- 
trical  


Num- 

hwof 

waije 

earners 


Wages 


Vahieof 
prodaot 


106. 27S,$lO5.4O7.000;$516,aw.000 


962 


5,522 

7.304 
3,930 


7.753 
1,407 
2.492 

7.  208 
3,332 

22,139 

£^636 

3,4(» 
3,911 


1,300,  W  13,612, 


2,154.000 


000 
10,111,000 


4.105,000    13.940,000 

6.449.000'  20,927.000 
3,322,000    12,470.000 


8,764.000|  33,979.000 
1,478,00«  10,661.000 
2,353,000    11,170,000 


6,134.000^  28,781,000 
3.611,000    16,253,000 

21,  23C,  000  125,  641, 000 


4.682,000 

3,954.000 
6,4a),000 


24, 182;  000 

15,112,000 
30,119.000 


Source:  U.  S.  Bureau 
»2&-927. 


of  Census,  1939,  vol.  m,  pp. 


»nd  tcorsfedj.-  United  States  production,  imports,  and  exports 


1929 


1931 


1933 


1935 


1937 


1939 


Quantity  (1,000  pounds) 


260,501 

9.873 

460 


193.606 

2,636 

201 


225.874 

a;  774 

92 


304.442 

3.129 

289 


314.228 

5,603 

216 


308,947 

6,636 

310 


Vahie  (1,000  dollan) 


485.093 

19,577 

933 


2»i065 

4,897 

431 


270,974 

3,910 

129 


401.165 

4,854 

330 


460.628 

9,058 

374 


408,541 

8,801 

440 
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Tablx  S. — Woolens  and  worsteds:  United  States  production,  imports,  and  exports — Continued 


1929 

1931 

1933 

lass 

1037 

1939 

Value  per  pound 

Prtviuclion      ^ ..................... 

11.80 
1.08 
1.90 

$1.6t 
L86 
2.14 

$1.1! 
1.41 
L40 

•1.83 
I.U 
1.17 

$1.47 
1  Qt 
1.73 

$1  Its 

Imports '..... ....................... 

1.S3 

Fxuorts-       ............................ 

1.4i 

Peroent- 

-ratio  of  domestic  production  to— 

Imports    ........ .................... 

3.7 

1.4 
.1 

1.30 
.04 

LOO 
.00 

ISO 
.07 

2.1 

Pxports 

.1 

>  Foreign  value,  not  including  duty,  landing  charges  of  transportation  costs  from  the  foreign  country. 

NOTI. — According  to  the  Bureou  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of  Income,  corporate  lax  returns  of  tbe  United 
states  "woolen  and  worst*xl  nianufHt'lurers,  iiicludiug  dyeing  and  finishing."  showed  the  following  net  income  (-f ) 
or  deficit  (-):  1929,  -$10.2l«.000;  1931,  -$31,245,000;  1933,  -I- 119,424 ,000;  1S85,  +$19,497,000;  1937,  -$182,000;  1999, 
+$36,612,000;  1940,  +$34,3684)00. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Rhode  Itland:  Corporation  returns 
[Money  figures  in  thousands  of  doUar^il 


Number 
of  items 

a  row  inoome 

Net  income  (+) 
or  dencit  (-) 

Inoorae 
tax 

Excess 
profits  tax 

Total  tax 

Retoms  with  net  ioromr. 

1927        

1,536 
1.660 
1.317 
846 
1,071 
1.164 
1.336 
1,4<H 
1,911 

947 
l,0fi7 
1.6U 
3.143 
3,197 
2,063 
1,876 
1,768 
1,278 

735,728,000 
683,002.000 
*».  321.000 
314.  SHI,  00(1 
411,M.S.0i)0 
519, 630. 000 
589,  752.  OX) 
702, 619. «« 
1  1,167,112,000 

100,030,000 
331. 893.000 
873.103.000 
217. 065.  aw 
27Q,^9I.UI0 
273.252,000 
2n2.3n6.OOO 
1S2.<»,00() 
'73.106,000 

+49. 04f.,  000 
+54,  4M7. 000 
+  1M84.000 
+22.401,000 
+25.  39K,  Olio 
+42.  474.  OOO 

+45,eg^ooo 

+39, 700, 000 
+  13M37,000 

-16.103.000 

-19.731.000 

-55.367.000 

-37.070.000 

-311,765,000 

-13.365,000 

-0.336. 600 

-9.401.000 

-5.345.000 

6.791,000 
5, 504. 000 
1.887,000 
3.093,000 
3.492.000 
6,887.000 
6^668,00(1 

ll,«M,ono 
^^  300, 000 

5,791.000 

1929              

6,804.000 

1931    

1,887,000 

1S33    _ 

5.1.000 

84.000 

442.  OOU 

a-ii,  000 

4,  .\>.T  000 
38,006,000 

3,148,0(«) 

1035- 

lOM 

3,576,000 
«S  339, 000 
fs  928,000 

ISM        4 

lfi.3.w,ono 

l»il-.—  

Returns  with  no  net  income: 
1937 

K30B,000 

19<i9 

mi           . 

1933 

1935 

1037 

N90                     

N40 

liMI     ' 

•  Total  compiled  receipts. 

Soiutx:  Bureau  of  Internal  Reveiiur,  Statistics  of  Income,  pt.  II.  1940,  p.  302;  1934,  p.  lOS. 


Rhode  Island:    Individual  returns  and  tax- 
able fiduciary  returns  with  net  income 


Ice  Cream  a  Food 


Year 

Number  of 
returns 

Net  Income 

Total  tax 

1927 

25. 184 
a6,4Sl 
■22,  375 

2o.««e 

33.009 

4.?.r3 

51.207 

1(13,271 

203,  :{47 

184.531,C)U 
111.  15W.(Kl(l 

92,  soaouo 

113,&11,0(«) 

i.';i.2P.s,(X)o 

l.Vi.  471.01KI 
250,  )>04,  UU) 
45J,  710, 000 

$fi.332.onO 

loao 

1931 

7.1iol,(XJ0 
2,8H9,UW 

1983 

3,453,000 

IKU.... 

1087 

<^.  002,000 

in.  ()f,7,  noo 

lOSO 

7,  524,  (XII 

1040 

IJKl 

12,6M,aUI 
32.  ICo.  000 

Source:  Bureau  of  Int<'mal  Revenue,  pt.  1,  1941,  p. 
BS.  and  pt.  1. 1937.  p.  1(». 

United  States  woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures, including  dyemg  and  finishing — • 
Corporation  returns 

I  Thousand  dollarsl 


Returns  with 
net  income 

Returns  with 
no  net  income 

ToUl 
net  in- 
come, 
or  def- 
icit (-) 

Year 

Total 
00m- 
pile<l  re- 
ceipts 

Net  in- 
oome 

Total 
com- 
piled re- 
ceipu 

Deficit 

1929 

1931 

1933 

367,144 
130L877 
317,811 
454.423 
326,683 
533,838 
0301  360 

14.629 
6,642 
26,315 
2^00« 
flll47 
33^180 
38,140 

307,191 
291.405 
73.330 
98,010 
273,011 
am  117 
70.609 

24,923 
37,785 

6,aui 

5,612 
9.320 
6,5n 
8,775 

-10,  ZM 

-31,243 

1W.434 

1935 

19,497 

1937 

-182 

1939 

1940 

26.612 
34,365 

Sonrce: 
Income. 


Bm-i-au  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistics  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  understand  that  a  representative  of 
OPA  testified  before  the  special  commit- 
tee investigating  foods  that  the  sugar 
quota  for  industrial  users  would  be  cut  to 
50  percent  of  the  base  period  use. 

What  a  tremendous  loss  of  milk  such  a 
cut  would  entail  if  applied  to  the  ice- 
cream Industry.  For  the  third  quarter 
alone  the  ice-cream  industry  would  have 
to  turn  back  over  a  half  billion  pounds 
of  milk  to  dairy  farmers. 

Tlie  ice-cream  industry  produces  36 
percent  of  Its  gallonage  during  the  3 
months  July,  August,  and  September. 
If  the  cut  suggested  by  OPA  Is  applied  to 
the  ice-cream  industry,  it  would  save  only 
10,000  tons  of  sugar.  But  with  that 
sugar  the  industry  can  produce  34,000,000 
gallons  of  ice  cream  and  would  utilize 
522.000,000  ix)unds  of  milk.  I  would  like 
at  this  point  to  place  in  the  RicoRD.a 
short  table  which  was  prepwired  by  the 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 


Manufacturers,  which  shows  the  disas- 
trous eflect  if  a  cut  in  the  sugar  quota 
from  70  percent  to  50  percent  is  put  in 
effect  on  Ice  cream,  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritious  foods  known 
to  man. 

The  following  t«ble  was  prepared  by 
the  International  Association  of  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers,  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C: 

What  a  cut  In  sugar  quota  trom  70  to  50 
percent  in  tbe  third  quarter  of  1945  would 
mean  to  the  Ice-cream  induetry'a  ability  to 
take  care  of  flush  milk : 
1942.  WFO-6  baae:  Percent 

July  1 13.86 

August _ _ 12.42 

September ^ 10.08 

Percent  of  year's  gallonage 38  88 

The  Ice-cream  industry  In  July.  August,  and 
September  will  use  for  civilian  make  1.854.- 
000,000  pounds  of  milk  ■  at  the  present  WPO- 
8  quota. 

Sugar:  July,  August,  and  September 

Tons 

1941  base» 54.904 

70    percent 38.433 

50  percent 27,451 

Difference   10,983 

Ten  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  tons  of  sugar  will  make  34,863.490  gal- 
lons of  Ice  cream,  34.863.490  gallons  of  Ice 
cream  use  a  milk  eqtiivaleut  of  522.952.350 
pounds  of  milk;  therefore,  a  cut  in  sugar 
quota  from  70  to  50  percent  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1945  will  cripple  the  ice-cream  in- 
dustry's ability  to  absorb  the  summer's  flush 
milk  to  over  one-half  billion  pounds. 

*  Based  on  an  estimate  of  annual  usage  of 
5,100.000.000  pounds  of  milk. 

'Based  on  daU  from  OPA  that  Ice-cream 
industry's  base  in  1941  was  151,000  short  tons 
of  sugar. 


Data  for  State-Wiiic  PlanaiBg  of  Veteraat' 
Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  iriAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  excerpts  from  United 
States  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  4, 
1945,  which  Commissioner  John  W. 
Studebaker  sent  me.  The  bulletin.  Data 
for  State-Wide  Planning  of  Veterans' 
Education,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ernest  V. 
Hollis,  shows,  by  States,  the  age  and  edu- 
cation of  7,144.401  Army  enlisted  men 
and  of  729.123  Army  officers  at  the  time 
they  entered  service  and  provides  some 
cues  for  estimating  the  number  likely  to 
return  to  school  and  college. 

This  bulletin  should  be  read  by  all  citi- 
zens who  are  interested  in  the  further 
education  of  men  now  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  required  reading  for  lead- 
ers who  are  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  the  education,  training, 
and  placement  of  veterans.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  wUl  be  interested  in  the 
table  which  shows  the  situation  in  his 
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own  State.  I  have  particular  pride  in 
the  showing  made  by  soldiers  from  Utah. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  comments  by  Dr.  Hollis  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Data  roa  Stati-widk  Planning  of 
Vm*AN3'  Education 

<The  bulletin  Is  based  on  data  supplied  by 
the  Adjutant  General's  Office  and  the  Infor- 
mation and  Education  Division  Headquarters 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  and  on  published 
data  from  other  sources.) 

Age  and  previous  education  are  the  two 
most  important  factors  to  use  in  estimating 
the  number  of  men  now  in  the  armed  forces 
who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  for  further  schooling  to  fit 
themselves  for  good  postwar  Jobs.  These  es- 
timates must  be  made  on  a  State-wide  rather 
than  a  national  basis  because  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  men  are  expected  to  return 
to  their  home  States  for  schooling  and  em- 
ployment, and  because  the  States  individu- 
ally are  responsible  for  planning  programs 
of  education   and  training  for  veterans. 

The  accompanying  table  1  has  been  con- 
structed from  data  supplied  by  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  to  show  the  educational 
status  of  two-age  groups  at  the  time  they 
entered  the  Army.  Since  it  Includes  approx- 
imately half  the  expected  total  size  of  all  of 
the  armed  forces,  by  doubling  the  number 
of  men  in  any  category  one  can  get  a  rough 
approximation  of  the  total  postwar  veteran 
load  for  each  State.  Age  25  years  was  taken 
for  separating  the  men  into  two  groups  be- 
cause the  Research  Branch  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division  Headquarters  of 
the  Army  Service  Forces  had  found  from  a 
study  of  20,000  enlisted  men  that  only  10 
percent  of  the  soldiers  who  In  the  simimer  of 
1944  planned  to  return  to  school  full-time  at 
the  end  of  the  war  were  over  25  years  of  age. 
Said  another  way,  the  branch  found  that 
over  90  percent  of  the  men  who  had  such 
plans  were  under  25  years  of  age.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  90  percent  of  all 
men   iwder   26  years  of   age  plan   to  come 
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Distribution  showing 
Of  Army  personnel  by 
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Tablz  1. — Distribution  of  Army  enlisted  men   to  show  the  educational  level  of  men  25   years  of  age  and  under  ^ 
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needs.  It  follows,  then,  that  in  planning 
postwar  educational  opportunities  for  vet- 
erans. State  leaders  face  anew  most  of  the 
perennial  unsolved  problems  of  prewar  days. 

Those  who  are  Interested  in  understanding 
the  situation  in  the  States  will  find  useful  a 
comparative  study  of  the  education  of  Army 
personnel  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Selec- 
tive Service  rejections  for  the  two  States  (see 
table  92  of  the  bulletin),  indicate  over-all 
educational  differences  greater  than  are  war- 
ranted by  their  difference  in  ability  to  sup- 
port education  and  greater  than  the  differ- 
ences in  the  education  of  their  Army  enlisted 
men.  New  Mexico  rejected  40  percent  of  its 
military-age  men — 9  percent  of  them  for  edu- 
cational deficiency — as  compared  to  26  per- 
cent rejections  in  Utah,  where  only  1.1  per- 
cent was  rejected  for  educational  deflctency. 

The  vastly  different  social  composition  of 
the  population  and  equally  different  educa- 
tional history  of  the  two  States  account 
largely  for  New  Mexico's  having  33.4  percent 
of  its  enlisted  men  who  are  25  years  of  age 
and  younger  at  the  eighth  grade  or  below,  as 
compared  with  5.2  percent  in  Utah.  The 
favorable  elementary  and  secondary  school 
situation  In  Utah  combined  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  comparatively  well  developed  group 
of  Junior  colleges  was  perhaps  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  State's  superior  showing  In 
the  category  of  men  eligible  to  begin  or  re- 
sume college  work.  In  other  words,  educa- 
tional facilities  In  Utah  carry  the  macs  of 
its  youth  through  Junior  college,  but  it  will 
be  noted  that  Utah  does  not  equal  bl-cul- 
tural  New  Mexico  in  the  proportion  of  young 
enlisted  men  who  have  completed  4  or  more 
years  of  college  work. 

Table  1  shows  more  pronounced  educa- 
tional differences  in  the  17  States  that  main- 
tain separate  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
white  and  Negro  races.  References  must  be 
made  to  the  bulletin  for  tables  showing  a 
composite  or  average  picture  of  educational 
achievement  of  Negroes  in  the  17  States  and 
In  other  States  of  the  Nation.  However,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  the  first  row  of 
figures  in  table  1  show  the  average  education 
of  7,000,000  soldiers  from  all  of  the  States. 
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Tabic  1. — Distribution  of  Army  enlisted   men 

to  show 

the  educational  level  of  men    25  years  of  age  and  v 
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White.—... ...- 

641 

68 

880 
68 

1,150 
68 

2,036 
137 

407 
366 

88 
4M 
885 

6« 
322 
203 

474 

136 
4,303 

1.3 

.6 

Negro... ... ........ 

Louisiana: 

Wbite  _ 

2.0 
.3 

Negro 

Oklahoma: 

White — 

2.1 
1.3 

Texas: 

Whit« 

Negro          ...........-....---.-.- 

1.3 

.5 

Mountain: 

Montana......... 

Idaho        ... - 

3.2 
2.0 
1.1 

1.0 
4.1 

x'pw  Niexioo            ............... 

Arjyonft                       ...■_.---.--..-.-- 

1.8 

6.5 

Utah - 

Pacific: 

Washington — 

1.2 

r 

Z4 

Califoroia- 

Tablb  2. — Educational  pla 

ns  of  Negro  and  white  enlisted  men.  classified  by  previous  education, 

summer,  1944* 

Percent  among  men  who  have— 

Grade  school  1-8 

High  school 

College 

Flam 

1, 2.  3  years 

4  years        * 

1.2.3years 

4  years  and  over 

Kegro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

. . 

White 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

n 

Plans  for  full-lime  school: 

Definite 

TenlAlivA                            ............... 

0.8 
6.8 

7.7 
23.7 
61.2 

0.4 

1.6 

3.6 

8.8 

85.6 

3.6 
6.6 

10.8 
23.7 
57.3 

2.2 
Z2 

4.8 
12.6 
78.3 

10.0 
10.7 

10.8 
10.0 
48.6 

7.7 
i.0 

8.0 
12.4 
66.9 

36.0 
10.6 

10.0 

18.3 
34,2 

25.5 
6.0 

8.8 
10.6 

48.4 

16.0 
16.  U 

13.6 
16.4 
30.1 

■      5u8 

Plans  for  iwrt-time  school: 

Would  prefer  full-time  school,  but  plaimuig 
ncirt-time  onlv             ....... ..... — 

9.5 

Want  t>art-time  .school  only — 

No  plans  lor  furllier  education. 

Total 

88.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  <J 

I  Reproduced  from  Keport  .\o.  B-i33.  Postwar  Educational  Plans  for  Soldiers,  Army  Service  Torces.  1044. 
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Farther  Invasion  of  States'  Rigbts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 
Thursday.  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Jeave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Cooperation  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
relative  to  the  proposal  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  grant  permits  and  issue 
licenses  for  the  development  of  oil  upon 
tide  and  submarginal  lands  lying  off- 
shore in  States  of  the  Union  bordering 
upon  the  oceans  and  its  tributary  waters. 

This  language  could  be  interpreted  to 
Include  all  land  bordering  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  its  tributary  waters  because 
these  waters  find  their  way  to  the  oceans. 
Such  a  proposal  Is  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  which  tributary 
waters  to  the  oceans  exist  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  State  would  be  excluded.  It 
Is  a  well  declared  policy  that  the  States 
are  the  owners  of  all  land  beneath  navi- 
gable waters  within  their  boundaries.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee  a  sharp  con- 
flict arising  between  State  rights  and  the 
Federal  encroachment  contained  in  this 
proposal.  It  is  well  for  the  people  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  be 
alert  to  the  danger  that  confronts  them 
and  especially  In  the  States  abutting  the 
oceans  and  its  tributaries.  Including  the 
Great  Lakes  States  and  their  tributaries. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the 
continuing  and  increasing  threat  to  the 
sovereign  States  of  the  Nation  to  invade 
their  rights  and  centralize  all  govern- 
ment and  authority  in  Washington.  This 
Is  the  method  by  which  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments are  established  and  by  which 
freedom  perishes. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  Information  Indicates  that  the 
United  States  Government  la  contemplating 
the  granting  of  permits  and  issuance  of  leases 
for  the  development  of  oil  upon  certain  tide 
and  submerged  lands  lying  offshore  along 
States  of  the  Union  abutting  upon  the  oceans 
and  tributary  waters  thereof;  and 

Whereas  such  a  policy.  If  engaged  upon, 
would  Invade  the  rights  of  the  States  and  ul- 
timately might  affect  the  State  of  Michigan 
by  virtue  of  its  proximity  to  International 
waters:  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  the  sovertlgnity  .of 
the  respective  States,  the  States  have  here- 
tofore been  declared  to  be  the  absolute  own- 
ers of  all  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within   their   boundaries;    and 

Whereas  tiie  proposal  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  Issue  prospecting  permits  for 
oil  and  gas  leases  beneath  tidewater  and  on 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  the  United  States  to  be 
the  owner  of  such  lands,  thus  creating  clouds 
-upon  the  titles  of  the  true  owners  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  policy.  If  pxu^ued,  would 
work  great  harm  to  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  would  constitute  an  Invasloa 
of  the  sovereign  rights  of  such  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Interaiats 
Cooperation  0/  the  State  0/  Michigan,  Tbat 


protest  be  entered 
that  copies  of  this 
by  the  chairman  of  thij  1 
to  all  Members  of  the 
tives  and  the  United 
senting  the  State  of 
to  tise  their  best 
prevent  the  Department 
any  other  agency  of 
emment  from  adopting 
policy  invading  the 


against  such  a  policy  and 

resolution  be  transmitted 

committee  forthwith 

House  of  Representa- 

States  Senate  repre- 

Bfclchlgan  urging  them 

efforis  in  the  Congress  to 

of  the  Interior  or 

United  States  Gov- 

or  pursuing  any  such 

rljhts  of  the  State. 


Fig  Garden  Center  farm  Bureau  Vigor- 
ously Opposes  Continuance  of  Trade 
Agreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
01  f 

HON.  BERTRANP  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  A  ay  24.  1945 


Mr.    GEARHART 
further  and  most 
the  rising  tide  of 
tural  circles  to  the 
called  reciprocal 
gram,  I  ask  that  a 
Garden  Center  of  t 
Bureau  Federation 
the  pages  of  the 
as  a  part  of  my 

The  area  in  which 
Is    established 
acres  planted  to  fig:; 
profitable  enterprise 
veIoi)ed  under  the 
tern.    If  this  tariff 
drawn  and  the  fig 
this  neighborhood 
compete  with  the 
duced  figs  of  the 
would  be  the  lot  of 
perous  American 
consequence  which 
contemplate  with 

The  resolution  of 
ter,  Mr.  Speaker,  tc 
referred,  is  the 


Mr.   Speaker,   as 
jrafcresslve  evidence  of 
of  position  In  agricul- 
rxtension  of  the  so- 
trade  agreements  pro- 
rssolution  of  the  Fig 
le  California  Farm 
nay  be  spread  upon 
Cgngressional  Record 
instant  remarks. 

Pig  Garden  Center 

represents    some    15.000 

a  great  and  most 

which  has  been  de- 

lirotective-tariff  sys- 

P'otection  were  with- 

growers  residing  in 

should  be  required  to 

n  (ar-slave-labor-pro- 

Near  East,  ruination 

thousands  of  pros- 

falmilies,  an  unhappy 

it  is  impossible  to 

eqtianimity. 

he  Fig  Garden  Cen- 
which  I  have  just 


and 
wages 
pjwer 


"Be  it  resolved  by  th 
the  Farm  Bureau 
ing  assembled: 

"That  we  vigorously 
extend  the  Reciprocal 
and  give   the   President 
reduce  tariff  protectlo 
try  and  agriculture 
tlon    mtist    reduce 
destroy    purchasing 
emplo3rment  to  retxirnitig 
ployed  munition-factory 
imp>alr    American    ability 
burden  of  interest  and 
maua  war  debts,  dest^y 
United    States,    and 
holding    hundreds   of 
city,  county.  State 
other  forms  of  receivab 
by  increasing  the  value 

"We  declare  that 
represent  the  agricultjural 
country  who  favor 
cot  represent  us  In 
port  the  statement  of 
Ray  Wiser,  that  such  ti  riff 
ttroy  California  agriculture 


ami 


any 

OtT 


folio  ving : 

Farm  Burzau  Federation, 

Fig  Garden  Center, 

Fresno.  Calif. 
Fig  Garden  Center  of 
Fedeiation  in  regular  meet- 


oppose  H.  R.  2662,  to 
Trade  Agreements  Act 
arbitrary   power   to 
for  American  Indus- 
labor,  which  reduc- 
and    Income    and 
needed    to    give 
veterans  and  unem- 
workers;  also  It  will 
IX)    carry    the   tax 
principal  of  our  enor- 
agrlculttire  in  the 
benefit    creditors 
billions   of   dollars   of 
na'ional  bonds,  and 
es  and  money  on  band 
of  money, 
pei-sons  claiming  to 
Interests   of   the 
tariff  reduction  do 
opinions.    We  sup- 
our  State  president, 
reduction  will  de- 
tnd  we  support 


cnly 


the  position  of  the  California  Fig  Institute, 
the  Walnut  Growers  Association,  the  Almond 
Growers  Association,  the  Raisin  Growers 
Association.  Orange  and  Lemon  Growers, 
Livestock  Growers,  Dairymen,  and  others: 
'We  cannot  sell  at  home  unless  we  buy  at 
home.'  " 

I.  E.  A.  Munler,  secretary  of  the  Fig  Garden 
Center  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
a  resolution  duly  adopted  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Fig  Garden  Center  held  on  the  11th 
day  of  May  1945. 

E.  A.  MUNQX, 

Secretary. 
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United  States  Must  Eat  Less  or  Watch 
Europe  Starve 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24. 1945 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Ameri- 
can is  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  liberated  countries  are  starving. 
The  disclosure  of  the  condition  of  these 
people  has  horrified  our  country.  It  is 
un-American  to  stand  by  and  watch 
other  people  suffer.  America  has  never 
failed  to  respond  to  the  call  of  people  In 
distress.    It  will  not  now. 

How  we  can  respond  is  told  In  an  arti- 
cle by  Malcolm  Logan,  published  in  the 
New  York  Post  on  April  17,  1945,  as  the 
fifth  of  a  series  of  six  articles  which  he 
has  written  on  the  food  situation.  I  de- 
sire to  Include  in  my  remarks  this  article 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Untteo  Statxs  Must  Eat  Lxss  or  Watch 
Europe  Starve 

(By  Malcolm  Logan) 

This  country,  despite  our  food  shortage,  is 
In  no  danger  of  going  hungry. 

But  to  most  of  liberated  Europe,  already 
underfed  and  in  some  areas  starving,  this 
shortage  Is  not  an  Inconvenience;  It  is  a 
potential  disaster. 

During  the  years  that  preceded  our  inva- 
sion of  the  Continent,  we  repeatedly  prom- 
ised that  we  would  relieve  the  hunger  whlcli 
the  Nazis  planned  to  leave  behind  them. 

Yet  today  food  shortages  In  most  of  Eu- 
rope are  actually  much  greater  than  they 
were  under  Nazi  occupation. 

rr  MKANS  WE  CAT  LZS8 

We  can  meet  European  food  needs  only  In 
grain  (except  rice)  and  dried  beans  and 
peas.  But  we  are  short  of  the  meat,  fats, 
and  oils,  sugar  and  milk  which  Europe  most 
desperately  needs.  We  cannot  keep  out 
promises  unless  we  ourselves  go  on  slimmer 
rations. 

"Our  civilians  during  the  war  have  eaten 
more  food  per  capita  than  they  did  pre- 
war." War  Food  Administrator  Jones  said 
last  March  21 .  We  are  the  only  major  United 
Nations  power  of  which  this  is  true. 

Last  year,  according  to  Agrlcult\ire  Depart- 
ment figures,  American  civilians  had  an  aver- 
age of  3.236  calories  a  day.  In  every  liber- 
ated European  country,  up  to  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  dally  food  consumption  averaged 
considerably  under  the  minimum  2,000 
calories. 

Etnioi>x's  rooo  vtxoa  crow 
Last  June,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agrlcul- 
tural  Relations  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment in  its  monthly  publication,  Foreign 


Agriculture,  warned  that  the  need  for  food 
In  Europe  would  probably  be  greater  than 
we  had  estimated: 

"The  outlook  for  domestically  produced 
food  supplies  in  continental  Europe  during 
1944-45  IS  by  no  means  favijrable.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  over  the  war  years  of  the  short- 
ages in  agricultural  manpower,  in  fertUizers 
and  manure,  and  in  draft  |>ower  and  machin- 
ery does  not  augur  well  for  crop  production 
In  1944. 

"For  the  first  time  6ln<«  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  there  Is  also  an  imminent  prospect 
that  the  Impact  of  military  operations  upon 
general  production  and  transportation  may 
have  significant  repercussions  upon  the  out- 
put, distribution,  and  iitUization  of  food 
supplies  during  1944-45." 

BYRNES    WAS    OPTIMISTIC 

Most  of  that  prediction  has  come  true. 
But  apparently  the  WPA  did  not  believe  It. 
Only  last  September  9  War  Mobil izer  Byrnes, 
who  must  have  relied  upcn  the  WFA  for  his 
figures  on  food,  painted  a  very  optimistic 
picture  of  food  for  Europe  after  VE-day. 

"It  Is  estimated."  Byrnes  said,  "that  in  the 
year  following  VE-day  our  military  food  re- 
quirements will  decline  alxiut  50  percent,  or 
approximately  4.000.000  tons  "  This  food,  he 
said,  would  be  available  far  European  relief. 

But  it  Is  now  clear  that  this  was  a  tragi- 
cally optimistic  estimate,  e  mistake  as  serious 
MS  refusal  to  stock  pile  fo.xl  when  we  had  it 
and  to  run  the  risk  of  food  shortages  rather 
than  take  a  chance  on  surpluses. 

AIX-TIME    HIGH   TO:*   DEMANDS 

For  the  last  week  Assistant  War  Secretary 
Patterson  said,  "In  1045  the  schedule  of  Army 
food  purchases  Is  20  percert  above  1944.  The 
fact  Is  that  as  the  year  IMS  brings  the  war 
to  a  climax  It  also  brings  food  demands  to  an 
all-time  high." 

The  situation  generally  In  liberated  Europe 
reached  its  most  desperate  point  early  this 
year.  Little  of  the  food  which  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  UNRRA  wero  able  to  buy  here 
could  be  moved  to  Europe  Itecause  practically 
all  Atlantic  shipping  was  being  used  to  carry 
arms  for  the  smash  into  Germany, 

DRA.STIC  ACTION  IXJRCED 

But  shortly  after  the  Yalta  Conference  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  announced  a 
big  increase  in  the  number  of  ships  allocated 
for  civilian  relief  supplies  for  France.  This 
was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
agency,  headed  by  Forelgr  Economic  Stabi- 
lize/ Crowley,  to  determir.e  what  food  and 
other  relief  materials  the  United  States  could 
send  abroad. 

These  two  actions  were  Interpreted  In 
Washington  as  a  recognizatlon  of  the  fact 
that  liberated  Europe's  civilian  economy  was 
so  near  disaster  that  immediate  action  was 
Imperative. 

When  it  becomes  possHole  to  release  the 
bulk  of  United  States  troops  from  Europe, 
our  officials  expect  a  period  of  about  3  months 
during  which  a  large  number  of  shlpe  wUl 
have  food  cargo  space. 

But  unless  Americans  are  willing  to  share 
their  reduced  food  suppHcH  with  Europe,  and 
unless  extraordinary  stepn  are  taken  to  get 
the  food  to  Atlantic  ports,  we  will  not  have 
the  food  to  fill  those  freighters. 


Collective  Bargaining 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUNTON  P.  ANDERSON 

or  ttVW  MKCICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Mew  Mexico.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  lecl  that  there  should  be 


printed  In  the  Congkkssional  Rccord  an 
excerpt  from  the  Introduction  to  the 
recently  published  book.  Management  at 
the  Bargaining  Table,  by  Lee  H.  Hill,  vice 
president  of  Allis-Chalmers  and  industry 
member  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
Charles  R.  Hook.  Jr..  secretary.  Rustless 
Iron  &  Steel  Corp. 

While  there  is  much  In  this  book  with 
which  I  disagree,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  Integrity  of  its  authors.  In 
the  following  paragraph  I  believe  they 
have  kerneled  the  right  approach  to 
postwar  stability  between  the  forces 
which  work,  and  which  must  work  to- 
gether, in  a  system  of  free  enterprise: 

The  goal  of  collective  bargaining,  like  that 
of  the  complete  industrial-relations  program, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  sound  and  stable 
relationship  between  employees  and  manage- 
ment. That  goal  cannot  be  reached  by  blind- 
ly refusing  to  grant  any  demand  made;  nor 
can  it  be  reached  by  simply  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  union  negotiators;  nor  can  it  be 
attained  by  engaging  in  what  might  appear 
on  the  surface  to  be  a  good  trade. 


Increased  Pay  for  OTer-Point  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

or  MINNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
17  I  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
recognize  special  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  individual  members  of  our  armed 
forces,  a  bill  that  would,  so  far  as  mone- 
tary reward  can  do  so,  compensate  en- 
listed personnel  of  the  services  who,  be- 
cause of  long  and  meritorious  service, 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  released  but 
who  cannot  be  discharged  because  they 
are  indispensable. 

This  bill.  H.  R.  3258,  entitled  "A  bill 
providing  for  additional  pay  to  military 
and  naval  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  where  I  hope 
it  will  be  given  early  consideration  and 
reported  to  this  House  for  passage. 

With  VE-day  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced its  partial  demobilization  plan 
for  the  Army,  which  soon  will  have  re- 
leased and  returned  to  their  loved  ones 
more  than  a  million  men  who,  by  their 
long  service  and  other  considerations, 
have  earned  the  right  to  return  to  civil- 
ian pursuits,  now  that  some  reduction  in 
the  armed  forces  is  possible. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  evolved  after  many 
months  of  study,  and,  I  believe,  about  as 
fair  in  most  respects  as  it  is  possible  to 
devise. 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  plan  is  in- 
adequate. That  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
men  who  drew  it  up.  for  It  falls  short  in  a 
matter  for  which  only  the  Congress  holds 
the  correction. 

Under  the  plan  not  all  men  who  have 
earned  their  release  will  receive  dis- 
charges. Some,  because  of  their  high 
technical  knowledge  or  skills,  will  be  de- 
clared indispensable.  For  almost  all  of 
these  men  were  engaged  in  combat  and 


exposed  to  its  dangers.  Many  bear  hon- 
orable wovmds  suffered  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Many  others  proudly 
wear  decorations  for  heroism,  earned  in 
the  struggle  with  our  Nazi  and  Jap 
enerfiies. 

Unfortunate  though  it  be,  the  Army 
cannot  ^are  these  men  and  must  keep 
them  in  service  until  adequate  replace- 
ments for  pressing  the  fight  against  Ja- 
pan can  be  obtained. 

Because  the  Army  cannot,  on  its  own. 
make  some  concrete  recognition  of  the 
invaluable  service  of  these  indispensables, 
I  am  asking  that  the  Congress  do  so. 

H.  R.  3258  will  increase  the  pay  of  men 
who.  with  sufficient  points  for  discharge 
under  the  Army's  plan,  either  are  re- 
quired to  remain  in  service  or  who  elect 
to  do  so  until  the  war  is  won. 

The  idea,  the  suggestion,  comes  from 
Mr.  George  Connery.  able  special  writer 
of  the  Washington  Post.  Writing  in  the 
May  17  issue  of  his  newspaper,  he  said : 

The  Army  has  one  group  of  dependable* 
who  merit  more  consideration,  and  right 
away. 

They  are  those  privates  and  uoncoms  the 
Army  cannot  get  along  without,  the  little 
men  who  are  doing  their  own  particular  Jobs 
so  well  that  even  high-point  scores  wont  get 
them  out  of  service. 

Tou  cannot  buy  sacrifices  like  this.  But 
is  it  practicable  and  reasonable  to  give  them 
something  on  pay  day  to  show  they're  not 
forgotten? 

I  will  answer  that  question.  It  is 
practicable,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  do 
this. 

Let  the  Members  of  this  body  imagine 
themselves  in  the  position  of  one  of  these 
indispensables,  yearning  to  return  to  his 
home  and  loved  ones,  knowing  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  do  so,  and  being 
denied  that  opportimity  only  because  he 
is  just  too  good  in  his  job  to  be  spared. 
Would  any  extra  compensation  on  pay 
day  seem  adequate  reward  for  months 
more  of  the  restrictions  all  .soldiers  ex- 
perience— willingly  in  time  of  war  but  not 
so  willingly  when  they  know  thousands 
of  men  with  less  service,  less  reason  than 
they  for  discharge,  are  going  home? 

Besides  the  indispensables  there  are 
other  adventurous  spirits  of  high  patri- 
otic purpose  in  the  service  who  do  not 
want  to  leave  until  the  Job  is  finished. 
These,  if  they  have  the  privilege  of  release 
under  the  point  system  but  still  are  will- 
ing to  take  the  rigors  of  Pacific  combat, 
with  all  the  dangers  entailed,  also  are 
deserving  of  extra  pay  in  recognition  of 
such  willingness.  For  every  one  who  so 
elects  to  stay  in  service  another  can  be 
released. 

The  Navy,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard 
do  not  yet  have  a  partial  demobilization 
plan,  because  it  is  not  yet  feasible  to  re- 
lease large  numbers  of  the  men  in  these 
cervices  now  vitally  needed  in  the  Pacific 
war.  But.  if  they  had  a  point  system  like 
the  Army's,  thousands  of  these  sailors 
and  marines,  too,  would  be  eligible  for 
discharge.  They  are  indispensables  too, 
because  the  Nation  must  have  them  where 
they  are.  It  would  not  be  fair,  therefore. 
not  to  recognize  these  men  just  as  the 
men  of  the  Army  would  be  recognized 
under  the  bill  I  have  introduced.  It  is 
no  fault  of  theu-s  that  there  is  not  yet 
a  point  system  to  cover  their  case*. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  of  the 
Navy.  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard  who 
would  be  eligible  for  discharge  if  the  same 
plan  as  that  used  in  the  Army  were  ap- 
plied to  their  cases,  are  included  in  the 
bill. 

There  Is  merit  in  the  bill  in  addition  to 
^ust  recognition  of  our  most  deserving 
men.  If  there  should  be  a  tendency  on 
the  pMirt  gf  the  services  to  delay  or  pro- 
crastinate in  the  discharge  of  men  who 
have  earned  it.  the  extra-pay  provisions 
undoubtedly  would  spur  ofBcialdom  of 
the  services  to  speed  their  releases,  en 
masse  or  as  individuals. 

If  there  is  fear  that  the  extra  cost  to 
the  Nation  of  this  extra  pay,  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  approved  by  a  grateful  peo- 
ple, will  prove  a  burden  on  the  Budget,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  amount 
involved  will  be  slight  in  comparison  to 
the  total  pay  roll,  plus  dependency  bene- 
fits, for  all  our  armed  forces.  It  would 
be.  I  might  say.  virtually  infinitesimal  on 
a  monthly  pay  roll  and  dependency  bene- 
fits over-all  that  tops  the  $1,000,000,000 
mark. 

There  also  may  be  fear  that  the  extra 
pay  would  encourage  many  eligible  for 
discharge  to  remain  in  the  service.  This, 
I  am  sure.  Is  a  groundless  fear.  Except 
for  those  few  who  have  a  natural  attrac- 
tion for  the  military  life,  as  enlisted  men, 
virtually  no  monetary  consideration 
r'ould  keep  them  in  the  service  once  they 
are  offered  release. 

Neither  will  this  bill  mean  a  perma- 
nent raise  in  pay  for  members  of  the  reg- 
ular service,  the  career  men  who  plan  to 
stay  in  the  service  when  the  war  is  over. 
The  extra-pay  provision  expires  6  months 
alter  the  President  shall  have  declared 
the  termination  of  the  war. 


Patternmakers'  League  DenouDces  Bill  To 
Contuiae  the  So-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Prof^am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAurouoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  add  to  the  long  list  of  offi- 
cial communications  from  Industrial  or- 
ganizations which  have  heretofore  been 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
protest  against  the  renewal  of  the  so- 
called  reciprocal  trade  agreement  pro- 
gram, a  statement  which  has  just 
reached  my  hands  from  the  Patternmak- 
ers' League  of  North  America,  an  affiliate 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a 
statement  in  which  a  case  is  made  out 
which  will  have  a  most  convincing  appeal 
to  ail  of  those  whose  minds  have  not  be- 
come confused  by  the  Juggling  of  figures 
and  the  contorting  of  facts  which  have 
become  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  propon- 
ents of  this  unhappy  measure. 

The  statement  of  the  Patternmakers' 
League  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  following: 


rAT-mUXli  iAKZKS 


STATXICCNT  OT  THK 

MOKTH    AMEUCA     (AmLIAT$D 
CAN  rXSERATION  OF  LABO^) 
RECIPSOCAL   TRADE    AGREEMENTS 
MAT   23,    1945 


O 


The  Reciprocal  Trade 
1934    (Public  No.  316.  73d 
President  the  power  to  cut 
ports  as  provided  In  the 
of  1930  by  any  amount  up 

H.  R.  3240  now  being  debited 
of  Representatives  enlarges 
ently  conferred  on  the  Preslpent 
ing  him  to  cut  all  tariff 
ary-  1.  1945.  by  an  addltioiial 
he  deems  such  action  expedient 

In  the  early  days  of  this 
tlon  was  devoted  primarily 
raw  materials  and  foodstutfs 
policy  which  was  later  ad<  pted 
was  In  effect  until  1934  whun 
Trade  Agreements  Act  aboie 
enacted,  brought  about  a  c 
United  States  became  the 
Nation  in  the  world  and 
It  to  produce  the  munltiojis 
resulted  In  the  winning  of 
with  Germany.    It  Is  our  belief 
policy  of  the  Reciprocal 
Act  been  In  effect  for  a 
of  time  that  we  would  hav 
hslpless  when  the  European 

We  are  bitterly  opposed 
of  any  law  which  perrailts 
tariffs  on  molders'  patterns 
bership  produces.     While 
are  made  of  plaster,  wax. 
the  great  majority  of  patterns 
of  wood. 

Under  the  1922  tariff  law 
were  not  even  mentioned, 
of  wood  were  admitted  uncler 
under  the  same  classlflcati 
which  are  automatically 
which  carry  a  duty  of  33 
wood  used  In  constructing 
Is  an   infinitesimal  portion 
pattern,  for  on  some  of 
as  much  as  350  hours  of 
upon  a  pattern  requiring 
worth  of  white  pine. 

In   1929  when  the  Hawle  ' 
under  consideration,  our  o 
ed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Me4ns 
the  House  and  the  Finance 
S?nate  these  facts.     (See  Hi)use 
9960;    and    Senate   hearings 
statement    set    forth    the 
pattern  makers  in  Canada, 
and  the  United  SUtes,  whicl 
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of  pay  in  any  lo- 
«lis   41   cents   per 


Canada . . 

London 

United  States 

The  rates  set  forth  above    ., ^^ 

pattern  makers'  rate  of  paj    In  Canada  and 
the    United    States,    but    for    the    European 
countries  the  highest  rate 
callty   was   taken,   which 
hour  in  London.  England. 

Large  corporations  had  bi«n  In  the  habit 
of  sending  their  blueprin  a  out  of  thla 
country  to  England  and  Canada  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  their  patten  is  made  by  men 
In  those  countries  receiving 
than  Is  received  by  our 
United  States,  and  thereby 
sums  of  money.  Th«  HoeJCo.,''o«  Boston, 
which  manufactures  printing  machinery, 
was  one  of  these  offenders,  tnd  our  organl- 
»tlon  carried  the  questlcn  through  the 
highest  court  but  lost  the  cise  because  of  a 


misplaced   punctuation  mart. 


the  open  market 
the  aole  purpose 


Patterns  are  not  sold  on 

but  are  manufactured  for      _. ^_., , 

of  producing  casUngs  needi  by  a  partTcu- 
lar  manufacturer,  and  they  are  of  no  value 
to  any  other  Arm.  It  Is  simply  a  case  in 
this  Instance  of  permitting:  patternmakers' 
work  to  be  transferred  from  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  country  in  order  to  cut 
tabor  costs,   and  naturally  we  etrenuoualy 
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object  to  such  procedure,  as  in  normal  times 
about  6  percent  of  all  patternmakers  In  the 
United  States  are  unemployed. 

As  a  result  of  our  presentation  to  the 
congressional  committees  In  1929.  the  law 
was  changed  and  the  tariff  on  molders'  pat- 
terns for  use  In  the  manufacture  of  cast- 
ings was  Increased  to  50  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  patternmakers  of  the  United  States 
have  the  skill,  the  ability,  and  there  are 
more  than  enough  of  them,  to  produce  all  of 
the  molders'  patterns  required  In  this  coun- 
try. We  object,  therefore,  to  the  Importation 
of  any  patterns  for  reasons  set  forth  above. 

Our  trade  requires  the  highest  skill, 
knowledge,  and  general  understanding  of  all 
the  metal  trades.  Our  wage  rates,  as  a  re- 
sult, are  higher  than  those  of  other  metal 
trades.  At  the  present  time  we  are  advised 
that  the  highest  skilled  trades  in  London 
receive  two  shillings — equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 40  cents — per  hovir.  The  average 
rate  for  flrst-class  patternmakers  In  Canada 
In  Sl.lS'i  per  hour,  and  the  average  rate  for 
the  flrst-class  men  In  the  United  States  is 
♦1.77  per  hour.  Under  these  wage  rates  If, 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
tariff  rates  are  lowered  It  means  to  us  that 
much  of  the  molders'  pattern  work  will  be 
done  abroad  and.  In  our  opinion,  none  of  It 
should  be  done  outside  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  Congress  Insists  upon  enacting  the 
bill  now  under  consideration,  we  feel  that 
the  tariff  rate  on  molders'  patterns  should 
be  Increased  to  100  percent,  or  an  amend- 
ment enacted  barring  the  entry  of  any  pat- 
terns whatsoever  into  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  Q.  Lynch. 

President. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Insurance  of  Full  Employment  Is  Essential 
to  the  Survival  of  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.«:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix,  following  the  list  of  65  co- 
authors and  cosponsors  of  H.  R.  2202,  the 
full  employment  bill  of  1945,  my  remarks 
at  an  informal  meeting  of  the  coau- 
thors and  cosponsors,  Tuesday  May  22,  in 
the  House  caucus  room: 

Responsible  spokesmen  for  all  parties  and 
all  nations  are  on  record  for  postwar  full 
employment.  The  full-employment  bill  of 
1945  seta  up  machinery  for  Implementing 
that  purpose.  Since  Its  Introduction,  the 
need  for  practical  steps  to  Insure  full  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  full  consump- 
tion has  becooae  more  apparent,  not  only  to 
mllllona  of  war-workers  facing  lay-offs  and 
shifts  to  peacetime  jobs,  but  also  to  returning 
servicemen,  far-alghted  businessmen,  and  lu- 
dustrlallsu. 

Critic*  and  opponents  of  the  bill  have  not 
yet  offered  practical  alternatives,  except  a 
return  to  conditions  which  produced  the 
craah  of  1829  and.  even  In  1939.  left  us  with 
more  than  9,000.000  unemployed.  We  have 
had  some  scare  propapanda  to  the  effect  that 
we  cannot  have  both  full  employment  and 
free  enterprise. 

As  the  war  draws  toward  final  military 
victory,  we  again  iace  the  final  chaUenge  of 
the  industrial  revolution — how  to  consume 
under    normal    peacetime    condition*    the 
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abundant  production  which  our  farms  and 
factories  are  at  all  times  cajsable  of  produc- 
ing. The  tMudc  assumption  In  the  fuU-em- 
pioyment  bill  of  1945  is  that  American  democ- 
racy can  insure  lull  employment,  full  pro- 
duction, and  lull  consumption  without 
abridging  genxilne  free  ent'irprlse,  that,  on 
the  contrary.  Insurance  of  full  employment 
is  ee»ential  to  the  survival  cf  free  enterprise, 
the  further  flowering  of  our  democratic  free- 
doms and  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  Mo- 
nopoly, cartels,  totolitarltniBm,  and  war 
thrive  oa  unemployment  and  want  in  the 
midst  oi  plenty. 

The  bill  denies  the  contention  made  by 
some  that  democracy  cannot  provide  full 
employment  and  live:  thit  democracy  to 
survive  must  have  fewer  jctis  than  workers, 
more  farm  and  manufactured  products  than 
consumers.  The  bill  seU  up  a  thoroughly 
democratic  method  and  machinery  whereby 
a  democratic  people,  acting  through  their 
elected  represenUtives  in  the  Congress,  can 
bring  about  a  transition  to  a  postwar  econ- 
omy of  abundance  and  full  employment  plus 
our  Individual  liberties  thst  wUl  strengthen 
and  buttress  those  liberties  and  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  that  BriUln. 
Russia.  Prance,  or  any  other  nation  can 
achieve. 

After  the  war.  American  democracy  can- 
not stand  the  comparison  of  large  scale 
chronic  mass  unemplo3rmeut  here  with  full 
employment  plus  German  workers  in  other 
countries.  Such  a  comparison  is  unneces- 
sary. But.  unless  steps  such  as  are  proposed 
in  the  full -employment  bill  are  taken,  and 
soon,  such  a  comparison  s  all  too  likely. 
We  cannot  afford  such  a  return  to  the  scan- 
dalous and  tragic  spectacle  of  idle  machines. 
Idle  land,  idle  money,  and  Idle  men,  want 
In  the  midst  of  plenty,  want  caused  by  the 
very  "threat"  of  plenty.  The  full  tide  of 
production  we  have  attalne<i  to  win  the  war 
can  and  must  be  maintainwl  and  surpassed 
to  win  the  peace  on  any  lasting  basis. 
Democracy,  which  grew  strcisger  by  exercise 
of  Its  muscles  to  win  the  wir.  cannot  afford 
to  lei.  those  muscles  grow  flabby  through 
mass  Idleness  in  peace.  The  full-employment 
bill  provides  the  means  for  more  effective 
exercise  of  those  muscles,  year  by  year  and 
manth  by  month,  both  In  productive  work 
and  in  seeing  to  It  that  the  President  and 
tne  Congress,  the  elected  servants  and  agents 
of  the  people,  accept  and  discharge  the  final 
responsibility  for  insuring  job  opportunities 
and  business  opportunities  for  all. 


the  revival  and  the  upbuilding  of  our  foreign 
commerce.  In  1934  Congress  provided  the 
requested  machinery  In  the  form  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  which  ha*  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  May  3  the  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  foreign  trade  com- 
mittee and  the  foreign  trade  association  of 
the  chamber,  unanimotisly  endorsed  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  Doughton  bill,  H.  R.  2652.  calling  for  the 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  United  States 
must  be  propwrly  equipped  to  negotiate  with 
other  nations  for  reciprocal  trade  advantages. 
This  chamber  believes  that  during  the  past 
decade  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  we  have  had  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  reciprocal  modlflcatlon  of  trade 
and  tariff  barriers.  United  States  industry 
and  agriculture  have  been  provided  with  ade- 
quate safeguards  through  the  provision  of 
prior  announcement  of  intention  to  negotiate 
a  trade  agreement  and  through  subsequent 
public  hearings.  Thot^h  some  1.200  rates  of 
duties  have  been  modified  under  the  trade 
agreements  program,  to  the  best  knowledge 
and  belief  of  the  members  of  this  chamber 
no  American  industry  affected  has  suffered 
any  real  Injury. 

San  Francisco  as  the  host  city  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation is  proud  of  its  long  and  consistent 
record  in  support  of  the  trade  agreements 
program.  The  house  currently  being  built  by 
the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  will  be 
a  frail  structure,  lacking  firm  foundations, 
unless  business  and  government  build  with 
care  the  essential  framework  on  which  post- 
war prosperity  and  international  economic 
collaboration  will  depend. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Aijreements 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAl-irORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  repre-^ents 
practically  all  of  the  business  and  indus- 
trial Interests  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Prancisco,  has  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  Doughton  biU.  H.  R.  2652.  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  foUowing  Is  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  Henry  P.  Grady,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Piancisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

On  February  4.  1933,  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  enunciated  a  Urllt 
policy  calling  for  machinery  for  reciprocal 
concessions  for  tariff  rates  In  the  Interest  of 


Prayer  of  Thanksgiving  on  National 
Prayer  Day  by  Archbishop  Francis  J. 
Spellman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of 
the  prayer  of  thanksgiving  offered  by 
Archbishop  Francis  J.  Spellman  at  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedre'.  New  York,  on  May 
13.  1945— the  day  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  as  NaUonal  Prayer  Day 
in  memory  of  our  complete  victory  In 
Europe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

ptATB  or  TRANKBonrmo  Am»  vicrotT 

O  Ood  of  Destiny  I 

Our  Nation,  »tUl  bleeding  from  the  wound* 

of  war. 
Thanks  Thee  for  the  Victory  of  thl*  hour. 
Won  by  our  valiant  dead. 
Our  soldiers'  blood. 
Our  country'*  tear*. 
We  were  not  alone  when  we  groped  through 

the  night  of  war, 
When  we  drank  the  cup  of  grief. 
Thou.  Lord  Ood  of  Host*,  wert  with  u*. 
For  we  were  with  Thee, 


O  God  of  Mercy! 

Thou  didst  t>ecome  our  shield  and  sword. 

When  lawless  nations  rose  against  u*. 

Thou  didst  save  us. 

By  Thy  power  that  works  in  justice. 

By  Thy  compassion  upon  our  passion. 

O  God  of  Nations! 

Thou   h.ast  bullded   this   Nation   in   a   rast 

wilderness. 
Quickening    It    with    the    blood    of    many 

peoples. 
Thou  hast  nurtured  us  in  a  chosen  land 
Potent  with  the  riches  of  the  earth. 
Thou  hast  made  us  into  a  mighty  Nation 
Loving  peace,  yet  terrible  in  war. 

O  God  of  Law! 

Thy  laws  are  force,  ruling  planet  and  plant. 
Disposing  aU  things  mightily  and  gently. 
Thy  laws  are  light,  guiding  mens  hearts  and 

minds. 
By  the  measure  of  Thy  laws  nations  and  men 

wax  and  wane. 
For  what  they  sow.  they  also  reap. 
Thou  wilt  not  be  mocked.  O  Ood  of  Law. 
Make  us  to  know  and  to  obey  Thy  will. 

O  God  of  Justice! 

Repwnt  not  making  of  us  an  instrvunent  of 

right. 
Spending  our  blood,  spilling  it  freely,  curbing 

mad  nations. 
But  grant  that  In  victory  we  not  offend  Thy 

justice 
By  revenge,  sinning  against  mercy. 
By  hate,  destroying  also  o\u-selves. 
Turning  upon  ourselves  the  wrath   of  Thy 

judgment. 

O  God  of  Peace! 

We  thank  Thee  that  the  clouds  of  war  are 

lifting. 
We  pray  Thee  that  the  peace  that  comes  be 

Thy  peace. 
Thy  peace,  which  alcne  is  our  good, 
A  peace  in  ol>edience  to  Thy  laws. 
Thou  callest  us 
To  feed  the  hungry. 
To  clothe  the  naked. 
To  defend  man's  right*. 
And  God's  rights. 
And  in  that  service. 
To  win  back  men's  hearts  to  Thee, 
And  make  man  worthy  of  Thy  trtist  in  him 
By  man's  trust  In  Thee. 

— Francis  J.  Spellman. 
Archbishop  o/  New  York. 


Steering  Committee  for  Passage  of  Full 
Employment  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

Oy  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  when  our  NaUon  and  the  world  face 
the  great  problems  and  the  great  oppor- 
tunities of  the  change-over  from  war  to 
peace  production  as  final  military  vic- 
tory approaches.  I  want  to  place  in  the 
RicoRD  the  names  of  65  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  so  far  elected  to  become 
coauthors  and  cosponsors  of  H.  R.  2202, 
the  full -employment  bill  of  1945.  which 
provides  policies  and  machinery  for  in- 
suring full  production  employment,  and 
consumption  after  the  war. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  a  bill 
may  carry  the  name  of  but  one  sponsor. 
In  times  past  when  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber wished  to  sponsor  a  bill,  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  identical  bills  would 
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be  introduced,  printed,  referred,  and  re- 
corded by  a  number  of  Members,  at  con- 
siderable expense  in  paper,  printing,  and 
clerical  time.  In  the  interest  of  con- 
serving scarce  paper,  and  general  econ- 
omy, I  propose,  with  the  consent  and 
agreement  of  the  colleagues  who  wish, 
or  who  may  hereafter  wish,  to  be  re- 
corded as  coauthors  and  cosponsors  of 
H.  R.  2202  simply  to  enter  the  facts  in 
the  Record  Thus,  in  time  to  come,  when 
the  bill  shall  have  become  law — or  if.  un- 
happily, such  action  is  not  taken  in  time 
to  prevent  a  return  of  chronic  mass  un- 
employment and  depression — there  will 
be  easily  available  the  roll  of  those  who 
favored  early  action  on  this  bill. 

Following  the  initial  list  of  coauthors 
and  cosponsors.  appearing  immediately 
below.  I  should  like  to  have  inserted  the 
text  of  my  remarks  at  an  informal  meet- 
ing of  these  cosponsors  held  Tuesday, 
May  24  in  the  House  caucus  room. 

The  65  Members  who  have  so  far  elect- 
ed to  become  coauthors  and  cosponsors 
are: 

William  a.  Barrett,  of  Pennsylvania: 
ANDRrw    J.    BiouLLEH,    of    Wisconsin; 
Walter  E.  Brehm.  of  Ohio;  William  T. 
Btrnie.  of  New  York;  Kmancbl  Celler, 
of  New  York;  Johw  M.  Cottei.  of  Wash- 
ington: Hugh  D.  De  Lacy,  of  Washing- 
ton;  James  J.  Delaney.  of  New   York; 
Samuel  Dickstein,  of  New  York;  Emily 
Taft  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas,  of  California;  Clyde  Dottle,  of 
California;  John  E.  Pogarty.  of  Rhode 
Island;  Aims  J.  Porand.  of  Rhode  Island: 
William   J.   Gallagher,   of   Minnesota; 
James  P.  Geelan,  of  Connecticut;  Thom.as 
S.  Gordon,  of  Illinois:  William  T.  Grana- 
han.  of  Pennsylvania;  W.  K.   Granger. 
of   Utah;    E.   J.   Hart,   of   New   Jersey; 
Prancx  R.  Havenner,  of  California;  Ned 
R.  Hbaly.  of  California;  Chet  Holiitkld, 
of  California;  Frank  E.  Hook,  of  Michi- 
gan; Ed.  V.  IzAc,  of  California;  Henby 
M.     J.ACKSON.     of     Washington;     Estes 
Kefauver.    of    Tennessee;    Michael    J. 
KiRWAN.  of  Ohio;  H.  P.  Kopplemann,  of 
Connecticut;  Thomas  J.  Lane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts;  John  Lesinski,  of  Michigan: 
W.  W.  Link,  of  Illinois;  R.  J.  Madden, 
of  Indiana;  Vrro  Marcantonio,  of  New 
York;  G.  P.  Miller,  of  California;  M.  M. 
Neely.    of    West    Virginia;     Mary    T. 
Norton,    of    New    Jersey:     George    D. 
O'Brien,  of  Michigan;  Thomas  J.  O'Brien, 
of  Illinois;  Alvin  E.  O'Konski,  of  Wis- 
consin;   George    E.    Outland,    of    Cali- 
fornia; Wright  Patman.  of  Texas;  Luther 
Patrick,  of  Alabama;  E.  E.  Patterson. 
of  California;  Joseph  L.  Pfeifer,  of  New 
York;  Adam  C.  Powell.  Jr..  of  New  York; 
Melvin    Price,    of    Illinois;    Louis    C. 
Rasaut.  of  Michigan;  Homer  Ramey.  of 
Ohio;  A.  J.  Resa.  of  Illinois;  G.  F.  Rogers, 
of  New  York;  W.  A.  Rowan,  of  Illinois; 
Joseph  F.  Ryter.  of  Connecticut;  A.  J. 
Sabath.  of  Illinois;  G.  G.  Sadowski.  of 
Michigan:  Charles  R.  Savage,  of  Wash- 
ington; H.ARRY  R.  Sheppard.  of  California! 
Frank  T,  Starkey,  of  Minnesota;  John 
H,  Tolan.  of  California;  J.  H.  Torrens, 
of  New   York:    Phiup  A.  Traynor.   of 
Delaware;  Jerry  Voorhis.  of  California: 
Samuel    A.     Weiss,     of    Pennsylvania; 
Victor  Wickersham,  of  Oklahoma;  C.  G. 
WooDHOUsE.  of  Connecticut. 


Racial  Disciiminationsj  and  Govem- 
menUl  Policy  io  Forei  gn  Countries 


EXTENSION  OF  : 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  DJ 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE 


lEMARKS 


Thursday,  May 


24.  1945 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Ut  ih.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  some  months  ago,  when  I  was  still 
chairman  of  the  Senati  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  :  requested  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  to  prepare 
for  the  committee  a  stu(  y  on  racial  dis 
criminations  and  govern  nental  policy  in 
foreign  countries.  It  se<  med  to  me  that 
the  interest  in  the  sub, 
Nation  made  it  desirable 
the  experience  of  othei 
face  similar  problems. 

The  full  report  is  on  f\. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  may  be  conjsulted  there  by 
any  Member  interested. 

So  that  Members  may 
of  its  content,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  i  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  outline  of  t  le  contents  and 
an  abstract  of  the  repoit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
of  contents  and  abstract  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


THOMAS 

UNITED  STATES 


ect  in  our  own 

that  we  explore 

nations  which 

e  in  the  ofiBce  of 


enow  something 


OUTLINE    or    CONTENTS 


1. 

2. 


Introductory  statement. 
Discriminated  peoples. 

3.  Russia. 

4.  South  Africa. 
India. 
Hawaii. 
New  Zealand. 
Australia. 

Some  miscellaneous  c^es  (Japan.  Bra- 
zil and  Arabia). 

Relerences. 


6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


ABSTKACT   Or   THE 


peo  >1 
and 


Disci  Im 


In  many  countries  racial 
been  synonymous  with  sp^ial 
Invidious    discriminations, 
have     been     discriminated 
called    "discriminated 
especially  In  India,  Japan, 
countries  but  are  not  unknown 
and    elsewhere.     They   are 
with    disliked    occupations 
ferent    racial    traits 
been  somewhat  ameliorated 
tury  due  to  revolutions  and 
action  of  governments. 

In  imperial  Russia  there 
ferent  groups  who  were  dlscfimlnated 
In  the  Interest  of  the  rus.si  ication 
the  czars.     Under  the  Bovist 
ferent  policy  has  beea  adopted 
nority  groups  and  this  has 
tenance  of  those  ciiltural 
norlties  which   did   not  co4flict 
munlst  Ideology. 

In  South  Africa  the  treild 
been  toward   the  strict  residential 
tion  of  the  colored  races 
restriction   to   particular 
suits  and  very  limited  poll 
discriminations   here    are 
minority,  the  whites,  agalns^ 
colored  peoples. 

In  India  the  chief  divisions 
Hindus  who  constitute  a 
two   very   large   minorities 
imtouchables.     Dtscriminatiims 
Hindu  group  proper  have 


keport 

distinctions  have 
privileges  or 
Groups    which 
against,     herein 
es."    are    found 
other  Oriental 
In  Europe 
often   associated 
as    well    as   dlf- 
inatlons    have 
in  the  last  cen- 
to the  volxintary 


were  many  dlf- 

against 
gplicy  of 
regime  a  dlf- 
toward  mi- 
led  to  the  mam- 
qifferences  of  mi- 
with  Com- 


of  events  has 

segrega- 

toward  their 

occupational   pur- 

actlvity.     The 

i^aintained    by    a 

a  majority,  the 


and 


are  the  accepted 

tAajority  and  the 

>f   Moslems  and 

within    the 

>een   largely  re- 


moved by  the  Caste  Disabilities  Removal 
Act  but  the  larger  problem  of  customary  dis- 
crimlnat4ons  against  untouchables  remains. 
The  chief  of  these  are  residential  segregation, 
occupational  restrictions  and  all  barring 
from  use  of  public  conveniences  and  facilities. 
Many  of  these  restraints  have  been  abolished 
in  recent  years. 

Discriminations  against  minority  races  are 
not  marked  under  the  legal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  Hawaii.  In  New  Zealand  the  Maori 
minority  were  granted  rights  of  education 
and  health  Instruction  which  have  led  to  a 
rehabilitation  of  self  respect  and  progress 
on  the  part  of  that  race.  In  Australia  the 
native  policy  of  the  different  States  has 
t>een  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the 
aborigines  while  giving  them  the  advantages 
of  European  culture.  The  policy  has  been 
criticized  as  inadequate  and  marked  by  de- 
cline of  full  bloods  and  the  rise  of  malad- 
justed half-castes.  In  Japan  the  Eta  minor- 
Ity  have  been  discriminated  against  for  cen- 
turies in  schools,  the  army,  temples,  and  In 
everyday  community  life,  being  forced  to  live 
in  segregated  quarters.  Some  attempt  to 
improve  their  condition  has  been  made  in 
recent  years.  In  Brazil  the  abolition  of  slav- 
ery removed  the  last  legal  handicaps  on  the 
Negroes  of  that  country.  Since  the  emanci- 
pation they  have  made  progress  but  are  still 
in  an  inferior  position.  In  Arabia  discrimi- 
nations have  been  maintained  against 
Negroes  as  In  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
but  on  a  different  basis. 


Censorship  of  News  Published  in  Germany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  John  W.  Hillman,  published  in  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  relating  to  censor- 
ship of  the  news  in  Germany. 

There  being  no  obJ3ction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RETLKmONS QtTESTlONS 

(By  John  W.  Hillman) 

The  occupation  of  Germany,  admittedly, 
is  a  grave  problem.  It  will  call  for  stern 
measures.  There  can  be  no  soft  peace  for 
a  nation  Ingrained  with  Nazi  Ideologies  and 
warped  by  a  generation  of  Nazi  training. 
The  evil  growth  must  be  rooted  out  and. 
until  it  is.  strict  controls  will  be  necessary. 

Granting  all  this,  however,  the  details  of 
American  occupation  plans  announced  this 
week  by  Philip  c.  Hamblet.  head  of  the 
European  Branch  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, are  startling  and  alarming.  The 
thoughtful  citizen,  breed  In  the  tradition  of 
American  liberalism,  may  well  wonder  if 
the  Allied  Government  is  not  to  be  nazlsm 
in  reverse. 

Particularly  Is  this  true  of  the  cen.sorshlp 
policy  which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
OWI,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army's  Psycho- 
logical Warfare  Division  and  the  British  For- 
eign Office. 

ONLT    OWI    PXraUCATIONS    PEHMrTTED 

Under  the  plan  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Hamblet. 
the  only  newspapers  and  magazines  to  be  per- 
mitted In  the  territory  administered  by  the 
American  forces  will  be  those  published  by  the 
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OWI.  These,  he  aays,  will  feed  "obJectlTe 
news"  to  the  Germaiis.  reminding  them  of 
their  crimes  and  playing  up  Jap  defeats. 

American  magazines,  such  as  Time  and 
rewBweek  and  the  Reader's  Digest — ail  of 
which  publish  foreign-langtmge  editions- 
will  be  barred.  The  reason  given  for  this  ar- 
bitrary prohibition  is  the  shortage  of  paper 
and  shipping  space.  But,  If  past  perform- 
ance la  any  criterion.  OWI  wUl  not  stint  the 
paper  nor  the  space  for  Its  own  publications— 
and  informed  sources  say  that  the  real  reason 
Is  that  inspired  propagandists  fear  that  the 
freedom  of  expreesion  permitted  in  American 
publications,  including  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, might  not  give  the  Germans  the 
picture  of  democracy  which  is  desired  for 
them. 

Is  democracy  so  Tulnerable.  then,  that  we 
must  color  and  censor  the  news  about  our 
country?  If  such  magazines  as  Time  and 
Newsweek,  such  newspapers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  do  not  present  objective  news — who, 
m  heaven's  name  does? 

IS  rr  DEMOCRACT  or  TOTALrrAHIANlSMT 

There  are  those  in  this  country  who  be- 
lieve that  the  truth  U  the  best  argument  for 
democracy;  who  lielieve  that  freedom  of  the 
press  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  de- 
mocntcy,  whether  on  a  world  or  on  a  national 
scale;  who  believe  that  the  greatest  service  we 
can  give  to  the  future  welfare  of  Germany 
and  the  peace  of  the  r-orld  is  to  teach  the 
Germans  to  think  for  themselves  and  not  to 
accept  without  question  the  ready-made  doc- 
trines handed  them,  whether  by  their  rulers 
or  by  their  conquerors. 

And  what  is  this  announced  policy  but 
another  version  of  the  gooee-step?  Is  it 
democracy,  or  is  it  totalitarlaniam? 

Win  it  work?  Not  If  we  can  read  the  prec- 
edents of  history.  What  people  ever  trusted 
or  believed  a  controlled  preae?  What  subject 
nation  ever  failed  to  reach  out  for  truth 
through  underground  newspapers  and  clan- 
destine radios?  If  we  take  this  course,  fail- 
ing to  heed  the  warning  of  others'  folly  and 
failure,  we  shall  be  sowing  the  wind,  and  in 
some  not  far-distant  day  we  shall  reap  the 
whirlwind.  No  mental  strait-jacket  is  so 
tight  that  an  unwilling  people  will  not  wrig- 
gle free. 

And  how  can  we  criticize  such  regimes  as 
the  one  In  Argentina  which  in  recent  years 
banned  American  magaslnea  If  we  ourselves 
forbid  them  to  the  people  who  have  the  most 
to  learn  of  the  advantages  ol  our  freedom? 

StTCH  CXNSORSHIP  IS  DANCEKOUS 

Such  censorsliip.  under  the  guise  of  mili- 
tary necessity,  is  dangerous.  From  it.  there 
Is  but  one  step  to  simUar  controls  over  the 
news  that  reaches  the  people  at  home — 
again  under  the  Justification  that  "It  is  for 
their  own  good."  that  they  are  being  edu- 
cated by  force-feeding  of  "objective  news." 
Meaning,  of  course,  news  that  agrees  with 
and  rervee  the  viewpoint  of  those  in  {>ower. 

And  who  are  the  mature  master  minds 
who,  at  the  point  of  American  bayonets,  are 
to  tell  the  Germans  how  they  are  to  think 
and  what  they  are  to  read?  Mr.  Hamblet, 
according  to  a  dispatch  by  Charles  Stevenson 
of  the  Washington  staff  of  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspaper  Alliance.  Is  the  36-year- 
old  head  of  the  European  Branch  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information.  And  the  dispatch  has 
a  significant  postscript:  "Mr.  Hamblet  has 
t»een  In  Government  work  for  8  years." 
ThP-e's  food  for  thought  there. 

But  that  la  beside  the  point.  The  real  L:- 
sue  is  clear:  Are  we  afraid  of  news,  accurate 
and  uncolored.  as  reported  by  able  men  with 
years  of  training  in  their  profession? 

And  for  what  did  we  fight  this  war:  Free- 
dom of  expression  or  official  Indoctrination? 
The  Atlantic  Charter  or  Mem  Kampi?  Prop- 
aganda or  truth? 


Indnstrial  Situation  in  Micbig;an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  joint  state- 
ment of  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Michigan  delegation  relative  to  our 
views  as  to  the  present  industrial  sit- 
uation in  Michigan  in  Its  relation  to  the 
war  and  reconversion.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

House  or  REPaESENTAiTvxs, 
Washington,  D.  C  May  24.  1945. 
We.  the  undersigned  Members  of  the 
Michigan  Democratic  delegation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Join  in  the  following 
statement  expressing  our  views  as  to  the 
present  Industrial  situation  in  Michigan  and 
lu  relation  to  the  war  and  reconversion: 

The  war  in  Europe  lias  ended,  and  all  of  us 
rejoice  in  our  victory.  We  have  shown  that 
freemen  can  outproduce,  outgeneral,  and 
outfight  the  forces  ol  tyranny  and  dictator- 
ship. 

The  war  with  Japan  Is  now  our  primary 
objective  and  there  are  certain  problems 
which  must  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  objective.  The  greatest  war 
arsenal  in  America — Detroit — faces  a  grave 
crisis.  Unemployment  Is  already  widespread. 
Overtime  has  t>een  eliminated  at  Ford's,  the 
Murray  Corp..  and  other  plants.  There  Is 
no  definite  program  evident  in  the  handling 
of  cut-backs.  There  are  numerous  threats 
of  long  delay  in  reconversion.  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  consternation  and  fear  are 
growing  among  Detroit's  war  workers.  The 
rest  of  Michigan  is  affected  by  the  conditions 
existing  In  the  metropolitan  area. 

We  recommend  immediate  relaxation  of 
War  Manpower  controls  in  Detroit  to  meet 
the  actual  manpower  picture  so  that  referral 
to  Jobs  at  lower  wage  scales  will  not  be  used 
to  deny  unemplojrment  compensation.  Un- 
less labor  and  industry  Join  together  in  the 
spirit  of  the  recent  management-labor  char- 
ter, the  outlook  for  our  war  effort  and  for 
the  postwar  period  is  not  promising.  Por  the 
cut-backs  and  lay-offs  now  taking  place,  we 
recommend  emergency  unemployment  com- 
pensation— expanded  benefits  and  expanded 
coverage.  We  also  believe  that  transporta- 
tion allowances  should  be  paid  to  those  who 
must  return  from  war  Jobs  to  their  homes 
or  shift  from  one  war  Job  to  another.  We 
recommend  immediate  revision  upward  of 
the  basic  wage  scales  in  order  to  offset  the 
reduction  of  wages  caused  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  overtime.  To  take  up  the  slack  in 
purchasing  power  there  must  be  no  loss  In 
take-home  pay. 

We  recommend  most  careful  planning  of 
cut-backs  and  reconversion  to  minimize  the 
hardships  and  confusion  already  apparent. 
Executive  Order  No.  9240  has  served  it*  pur- 
pose and  should  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Krug  of  the  War  Production 
Board  is  quoted  as  saying  that  300,000  war 
workers  would  have  to  leave  Detroit  after 
VJ-day.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
wUl  happen  after  VJ-day,  but  we  believe  tliat 
with  Industrial  peace,  and  the  great  need  for 
cars  and  other  commodities  In  America  and 
abroad,  a  great  many  of  the  war  worker* 
now  in  Detroit  wUling  and  able  to  work  can 
and  should  be  employed  In  civilian  produc- 
tion. 


Our  workers  have  made  a  mcgnlficent  con- 
tribution to  oiu  war  effort.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  announce  In  advance  that  they  will 
l>e  unemployed  after  the  war  is  over. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  shall  do  all  in 
our  power  to  see  that  Congress,  In  coopera- 
tion with  labor  and  Industry,  will  act  to  main- 
tain full  emplojrment  and  full  production. 
To  us,  "the  right  to  useful  and  remunerative 
Job,"  which  the  late  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed In  the  economic  bill  of  rights,  is 
basic  for  the  stu-vival  of  democracy.  It  is  an 
elementary  duty  we  owe  to  our  servicemen 
and  veterans,  to  our  war  workers,  and  to  our 
communities. 

John  D.  Dinokli.. 

Prank  E.  Hook. 

John   Lxsinski. 

George   D.   CBriin. 

Louis  C.  Raeaut. 

GsoROX  C.  Sadowski. 


Mexico  and  the  Intracoastal  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  ttxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  various  agencies  of 
transportation,  all  of  which  have  done 
and  are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  the 
winning  of  the  war,  none,  I  am  sure,  is 
rendering  more  valuable  service  than  our 
inland  waterways.  For  security  reasons 
definite  figures  may  not  be  revealed,  but 
when  they  are  made  public  they  will  fur- 
nish convincing  proof  of  that  fact. 

Among  all  of  our  splendid  Inland 
waterways,  I  am  quite  sure  that  none  is 
making  a  more  valuable  contribution  to 
the  assurance  of  final  victory  than  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  This  great  transportation  facil- 
ity skirts  the  fertile  coastal  area  "from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio  Grande,"  a 
territory  in  which  vast  stores  of  essential 
raw  materials  abound  in  prodigal  abun- 
dance. 

For  instance,  Louisiana  and  Texas  to- 
gether produce  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
supply  of  oil,  gasoline,  and  other  petro- 
leum products.    Together  they  contrib- 
ute practically  all  of  the  sulfur  produced 
In  the  United  States.    These  and  similar 
commodities  lend  themselves  perfectly 
to  transport  by  water.    As  a  result  of 
their  existence  in  that  area,  with  prac- 
tically unlimited  quantities  of  natural 
gas,  great  industries  have  been  and  are 
being  built  in  many  localities  in  both 
States   contiguous   to   the   canal.     The 
canal  has  provided  an  impulse  to  indus- 
trial growth  and  development  which.  In 
the  years  to  come,  is  certain  to  make  the 
great  Southwest  an  industrial  empire  of 
almost  limitless  proportions. 

About  3  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  increase  the  dimensions  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Canal  from  a  depth  of  9  feet 
and  a  bottom  width  of  100  feet  to  a  depth 
of  12  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  125 
feet.    This  bill,  which  became  law  July 
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23.  1942.  also  authorized  similar  dimen- 
sions for  the  intracoastal  waterway  east 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Apalachee  Bay. 
Pla..  and  also  authorized  construction  of 
a  barge  canal  across  Florida  with  like 
dimensions  to  connect  with  the  Atlantic 
intracoastal  waterway  already  completed 
and  in  oF>eration  with  a  12-foot  depth 
from  Jacksonville,  Fla..  to  Trenton.  N.  J. 
The  measure  also  authorized  the  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  intracoastal 
canal  from  Corpus  Christl  to  the  Mexi- 
can border  at  Brownsville. 

For  many  years,  indeed  ever  since  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Texas  was  organized  nearly  40 
years  ago,  there  has  been  much  interest 
in  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico  in  the 
extension  of  this  great  waterway  south 
along  the  coast  to  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz.  In  this  connection,  the  following 
exchange  of  letters  between  Hon.  R.  B. 
Creager  of  Brownsville.  Tex.,  a  leading 
citizen  of  Texas  and  Republican  Na- 
tional Committeeman  from  that  State, 
and  Mr.  Roy  Miller,  acting  president  of 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  of  special  in- 
terest: 

Brownsvuxe,  Trx.,  May  18.  1945. 
Hon.  Rot  Miixzh. 

The  Mayflower  Hotel.  y 

Washinffton,   D.   C. 

Dbai  Rot:  Prom  a  News  Letter  being 
publlthed  In  Mexico  City  I  quot«  the  fcUow- 
ing. 

■•Intracoastal  Canal:  Mexico  City  newspa- 
pers said  this  week  that  the  Mexican  Oov- 
ernment  la  now  drawing  plans  for  an  Intra- 
coastal canal  that  will  connect  the  cities  of 
Tuxpan.  SUte  of  Veracru*.  Tampico,  and 
Matamoros,  in  the  State  of  TamauUpas.  The 
latter  city  Is  located  across  the  Rio  Grande 
River  from  Brownsville.  Tex.,  and  Is  C  mllea 
from  that  city's  deep  water  port. 

"Should  this  construction  be  completed  it 
would  connect  with  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
of  Texas  and  Louisiana,  giving  southwestern 
Mexico  water  rates  on  barge  lines  for  their 
oU.  lumber,  coffee,  etc.,  and  direct  connec- 
tions with  the  American  ports  of  Corpus 
Chrlatl,  Houston,  and  New  Orleans. 

"It  Is  imderstood  that  the  Hlgglns  Co,  of 
New  Orleans  Is  the  engineering  contracting 
company  that  will  construct  the  canal." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  least  some 
character  of  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  by  Mexico  to  the  extension  of  the  In- 
tracoastal Canal. 

I  know  this  Is  part  of  the  dream  you 
dreamed  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  exten- 
sion from  Brownsville  to  Tampico  would  be 
simple  and  inexpensive  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  land-locked  bays  most  of  the  way. 
•  •  •  •  « 

The  beat  to  you.  as  always. 
Cordially, 

R.  B.  CaEACER. 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  23,  194S. 
Bon.  B.  B.  Cr£aceb, 

BrowruvUle,  Tex. 

DcAa  Rennix  :  I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for 
your  letter  of  the  18th  in  which  you  quote 
from  a  news  letter  published  in  Mexico  City 
having  reference  to  plans  for  an  extension  of 
the  Intracoastal  Canal  from  Matamoros  south 
•long  the  coast  of  our  sister  republic. 

While  I  was  not  present  at  the  first  two 
meetings  of  our  Canal  Association,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  at  either  the  first  or  sec- 
ond meeting  two  representatives  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  were  present,  being  inter- 
ested at  that  time  In  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  A  similar  project  along  the  Mexican 


coast.  If  I  remember  co  rectly.  the  repre- 
sentatives were  appointed  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Diaz. 

I  would  like.  If  possible,  to  get  some  more 
information.  Indeed,  if  y  m  couid  give  me  a 
suggestion  as  to  the  pro  ser  official  to  ad- 
dress, I  would  like  very  mu  ;h  to  communicate 
with  Wm  in  behalf  of  our  Canal  Association 
and  ass'ure  him  of  our  lnt?rest  and  desire  to 
cooperate.  I  presume  su  ;h  a  letter  would 
not  trespass  the  proprletie  3.  Maybe  you  can 
make  a  suggestion  along  t  aat  line. 

The  history  of  our  Canil  Association  and 
the  development  of  Its  pis  ns  present  a  fasci- 
nating picture,  lUustrativ'  of  the  old  adage 
that  "great  oaks  from  litle  acorns  grow." 
The  original  Idea  which  Influenced  our  late 
friend,  Clarence  Holland,  o  call  the  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Vlctorli ,.  August  1906,  was 
merely  an  inland  waterwa  '  "from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Rio  Grande."  It  was  based  upon 
a  survey  made  by  Goverrment  engineers  In 
1875  and  only  had  in  ml  3d  the  connecting 
of  the  shallow  bays  and  lal  ;es  along  the  coasts 
of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  initial  effort  resultc  d  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Isolated  and  disi  connected  sections 
of  a  canal  5  feet  deep  wi  h  a  bottom  width 
of  40  feet.  In  due  coursd.  a  canal  of  those 
dimensions  was  completed  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Sabine  River  on  the  Texas 
border.  A  canal  of  like  di  mensions  was  con- 
structed between  Galveiton  and  Corpus 
Christl.  comparatively  lit  ,le  dredging  being 
necessary  since  the  canal  1  ollowed  the  waters 
of  the  open  bay.  This  project,  however, 
proved  Inadequate  becawe  of  its  small  di- 
mensions. 

Just  before  Congress  adjourned  March  3, 
1923,  a  Joint  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
late  Senator  Morris  Shepird  In  the  Senate, 
and  the  late  Representative  Garland  Dupre, 
of  Louisiana,  In  the  Hcu.sc ,  was  adopted  pro- 
viding for  a  survey  for  a  hrough  connected 
waterway  "from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio 
Grande."  The  report  v  pon  this  survey 
recommended  a  canal  9  [eet  deep  and  100 
feet  wide  "from  the  Mlsssslppl  River  at  or 
near  New  Orleans  to  Cor  )us  Christl"  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  »16,000  OOO.  You  will  re- 
call that  such  a  project  v  as  authorized  and 
finally  completed  to  Corp  lis  Christl  about  3 
years  ago. 

On  July  23.  1942,  the  lilansfleld  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Preside  it.  This  bill  not 
only  authorized  the  enlarg  ement  of  the  canal 
to  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of 
125  feet  but  also  its  extension  to  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  on  the  basis  of  the  same  di- 
mensions. It  also  provid(d  for  the  enlarge- 
ment to  the  same  dlmenilons  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  from  th»  Mississippi  River 
east  to  Apalachee  Bay,  Fla.  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  of  the  same  dimensions  across 
Florida  to  connect  with  the  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal Waterway,  leading  from  Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  to  Trenton.  N.  J.,  which  already  had  a 
denth  of  12  feet. 

Thus,  we  now  have  an  authorized  project 
for  an  Intracoastal  waterway  12  feet  deep 
and  126  feet  wide  all  the  ivay  from  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  to  Trenton.  N  J.,  a  distance  of 
approximately  2.400  mllea. 

Pending  before  the  Con  ;re83  is  a  proposal 
to  construct  a  barge  canal  across  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  v  ill  connect  this 
through  waterway  with  New  York  and 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  with  Boston.  Miiss.  Every  section 
of  the  waterway  from  Mexico  to  Boston  Is 
now  authorized  with  the  exception  of  the 
connecting  link  across  t  ie  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

While  no  actual  constru(  tlon  work  has  yet 
been  undertaken  on  the  st  retch  of  the  canal 
from  Corpus  Christl  to  thd  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ley, an  appropriation  of  ^l. 600.000  to  start 
It  was  made  by  the  Congress  something  more 
than  a  year  ago.   An  effort  la  now  being  madt 


to  obtain  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et In  order  that  actual  construction  work 
can  be  commenced.  The  connecting  barge 
canal  across  Florida  Is  In  a  somewhat  similar 
situation,  although  no  funds  have  yet  been 
appropriated  for  it.  Plans  and  speclficatlbns 
are  being  prepared  and  no  doubt  construc- 
tion -vork  win  be  started  as  soon  as  war  con- 
ditions permit. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  come 
a  long  way  since  the  meeting  In  Victoria, 
Te*..  a  little  more  than  38  years  ago.  I 
wonder  If  any  of  those  valiant  pioneers  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  who  were  present  at 
that  meeting  had  any  idea  of  what  the  ulti- 
mate culmination  of  their  efforts  might  be. 
Texas,  of  course,  has  grown  tremendously 
since  that  time  and  great  Industries  have 
been  established  along  our  coast,  supplying 
commodities  for  transportation  on  the  canal 
amounting  to  millions  of  tons  annually. 

Indeed,  the  canal  itself  hra  been  the  ma- 
jor factor  In  promoting  that  development. 
While  definite  figures  may  not  be  publicized 
for  security  reasons,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  has  rendered  a  more  val- 
uable service  to  the  war  effort  than  any  other 
water^'ay  project  in  the  United  States.  It 
can  at  least  be  said  that  the  tonnage  it  han- 
dled last  year  was  six  times  greater  than  the 
maximum  estimate  of  the  United  State* 
Army  engineers  when  they  recommended  Its 
construction  20  years  ago. 

That  the  canal  would  supply  the  same  Im- 
pulse for  progress  and  development  along  the 
coast  of  Mexico  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  goes 
without  saying.  It  would  provide  the  cheap- 
est form  of  transportation  for  the  products 
of  that  area  which  might  seek  export  Into 
the  United  States.  It  would  also  open  up 
a  new  and  virgin  market  for  the  products  of 
the  United  States. 

We  are.  of  course,  entering  upon  a  new  era 
In  our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  will  be  more 
helpful  to  both  of  our  countries  than  the 
extension  of  this  great  waterway  project 
down  and  along  the  coast  of  our  sister  re- 
public. It  would  multiply  its  utility  and 
services  manyfold, 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  warmest  good  wishes, 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

Rot  Muxn, 


Ernie  Pyle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  William  E.  Keleher  at  a 
memorial  service  held  in  honor  of  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle,  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex,. 
on  Sunday.  May  13.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Words,  however  chosen,  are  Inadequate  to 
express  here  today  the  depth  of  the  regret 
of  Albuquerque  and  New  Mexico  because  of 
the  passing  of  Ernest  Taylor  Pyle.  Any 
eulogy  that  might  be  offered  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  desired  goal.  One  of  the  out- 
standing personalities  to  emerge  from  th* 
millions  of  men  participating  In  World  War 
II.  Ernie  Pyle'e  place  Is  secure  In  any  history 
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of  that  war.  Countless  Americans  in  the 
military  service,  everywhere,  movirn  his  pass- 
ing. Millions  of  civilians  In  every  part  of 
America  Join  In  that  mourning,  and  this  too, 
at  a  time  when  death  has  laid  a  heavy  tribute 
on  the  nation,  touched  the  lives  of  so  many 
of  our  people. 

Those  who  knew  Ernie  Pyle  best,  and  some- 
thing of  his  homespun  philosophy  of  life, 
are  well  aware  that  he  would  not  wish  here 
today  any  undue  display  of  emotion,  any 
unseemly  dramatization  of  his  going.  He 
would  wish  for  no  parade  of  bright,  shining 
swords.  Ernie  Pyle  was  a  brave  man,  and  a 
courageotis  one,  but  modesty  was  the  out- 
standing trait  of  his  character.  No  man 
achieved  more  In  his  field  of  endeavor  with 
greater  humility  than  Ernie  Pyle.  No  man 
brushed  aside  with  greater  modesty  and 
looked  away  more  quickly  from  the  tendered 
glory  and  acclaim  of  fellow  citizens.  Ernie 
Pyle  loved  the  simple  things  of  life.  He 
was  a  specialist  concerning  the  thoughts 
lodged  In  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  common 
man.  That  gift  made  possible  his  profes- 
sional greatness.  Fame  came  to  Emle  Pyle 
unsought.  His  preference  would  have  been 
that  the  farne  be  bestowed  on  some  other 
correspondent.  With  patience  and  apprecia- 
tion, he  thrust  aside  the  honors  and  rewards 
that  weje  offered  to  him. 

Emle  Pyle  liked  Albuquerque  and  Its  people. 
Here  he  had  many  friends  whose  companlon- 
^ip  he  enjoyed. 

Albuquerque  was  proud  that  Emle  Pyle 
had  selected  this  town  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  was  Intensely  proud  In  turn  of 
bis  little  white  house  In  the  hUls  In  the 
eastern  part  of  our  town.  When  here,  back 
from  the  trlpa  that  called  hUn  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  he  never  tired  of  looking  east 
toward  the  Sandla  mountains  In  the  early 
morning.  When  he  left  Albuquerque  each 
time  on  his  assignments,  he  carried  with 
him  unforgettable  memories  of  views  from 
his  front  porch,  of  the  be^uttes  of  our  west- 
ern akiea  at  sunset,  of  the  Rto  Grande,  aa 
It  meandered  south  toward  the  Mexican 
border,  of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  as  he  saw 
them  from  his  own  front  porch. 

Here  In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  with  an 
ancient  cultural  background.  In  New  Mexico, 
his  home  by  Inclination  and  adoption,  Ernie 
Pyles  peraonallty  was  In  harmony  with  Its 
iurroundings.    Here  he  found  happiness  and 
contentment.     Here   he  found  true  frlend- 
ahlp.     Thousands  of  people  here  and  else- 
where, who  never  saw  Ernie  Pyle  In  person, 
felt  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  him 
and  liked  him  Instinctively.    They  felt  they 
knew  "Jerry."  his  beloved  wife,  companion 
of  so  many  journeys  up  and  down  America, 
participant  in  so  many  of  his  adventtires  in 
far  off  lands,  to  whom  constant  reference  was 
made  as  "that  girl."  in  his  writings.     They 
felt  that  they  knew  his  father,  and  his  Aunt 
Mary,    back    In    Indiana,    his    native    SUte, 
which  gave  us  James  Whltcomb  Riley,  Eugene 
Pleld.   and   so   many   other   literary   people. 
They  could  visualize  the  white  picket  fence 
around  the  Pyle  home  here  In  Albuquerque. 
A  brave  man,  a  courageous  man.  a  mtodest 
man.  with  the  whole  world  as  his  assignment. 
Ernie  Pyle  looked  out  on  the  field  of  light 
and  life  with  eyes  that  were  kind  and  chari- 
table and  understanding.     He  was  generous 
and  tolerant  toward  hla  feUow  man.    He  had 
a  great  and  generous  heart,  a  mind  that  was 
quick   and   all-embracing.     He  hated   sham 
and    hypocrisy.     As    a    war    correspondent. 
Ernie  Pyle  could  have  written  his  articles.  In 
all  good  conscience,   behind  the  lines,  and 
from  safety  aones  at  the  war  front.    Spurn- 
ing safety,  he  preferred  to  rUk  his  life,  as  the 
fighting  men  risked  their  lives,  and  to  write 
about  the  things  he  had  seen  at  first  hand 
pertaining  to  the  ordinary  soldier.    He  aban- 
doned the  customary  routine  of  reporting  a 
war     He  walked  and  talked  with  the  men  at 
the  front.    He  traveled  with  them,  lived  with 


them,  shared  In  their  dangers  and  hardships. 
In  his  column  reports,  Ernie  Pyle  gave  the 
names  of  men  who  otherwise  would  not  be 
mentioned  in  dispatches  from  a  war  front. 
He  not  only  gave  their  names,  but  the  names 
of  their  outfits,  and  a  broad  hint  now  and 
then  for  the  comfort  and  assurance  of  the 
folks  back  home  as  to  where  their  men  were 
fighting  and  how  they  were  faring.  He  made 
the  war  understarxdable  to  millions  of  people 
In  America.  Without  any  effort  to  do  so, 
Ernie  Pyle  Joined  the  ranks  of  immortals  as 
a  war  correspondent,  became  an  unforget- 
table character,  an  Irreplaceable  man.  Con- 
ceding that  his  talent  was  a  gift  and  an 
achievement  beyond  their  reach,  fellow  cor- 
respondents did  not  resent  his  success,  or 
become  Jealous  of  him  because  of  It.  They 
wore  proud  to  have  a  fellow  craftsman  re- 
ceive the  highest  praise  from  grateful  coun- 
trymen. Quick  to  detect  Insincerity  in  any 
man,  the  correspondents  recognized  in  Ernie 
Pyle  a  true  patriot,  remembering  that  our 
heroes  are  our  patriots,  that  patrlotlsin  Is 
that  other  and  higher  form  of  love  for  which 

men  die.  ^    »..  ».    ♦ 

Ernie  Pyle  not  only  lived  up  to  the  highest 
and  best  uaditions  of  his  profession  but  he 
created   and   established   ««'Li^°^'^,'?f  J^^ 
new  frontiers  In  Journalism.    These  will  serve 
as  Kuldeposts  In  the  years  to  come  for  those 
who  wlllVome  after  him  and  undertake  sei|v- 
ice  m  a  field  calling  for  the  highest  Integrity, 
the  greatest  loyalty,  the  most  exacting  devo- 
tion to  causes  and  to  principles.    Ernest  Tay- 
lor Pyle.  in  his  many  months  at  the  battle- 
fields, had  ample  oportunlty  to  search  the 
hearu  of   men.  to  learn   their   fears,   their 
hopes,  their  amblUons.  to  know  the  cruellies. 
Uxravarlce.  the  selfishness  of  those  respon- 
Bible  for  the  plight  of  the  world.    He  had  ob- 
served at  close  range  the  Oethsemane  of  hu- 
manlty.    He  had  seen  the  aftermnU^  of  the 
crucifixion  of  everything  that  humanity  loved 
and  revered  and  held  sacred.    And  yet  he  did 
not  lose  faith  In  humanity.    He  did  not  be- 
come  cynical.    He  believed  that  In  God  s  good 
time  the  last  shot  of  the  war  would  be  fired, 
that  some  day  the  soil  would  no  longer  be 
scarred  by  the  blood  of  American  youth,  that 
ixistlce  and  liberty  would  again  prevail,  that 
man   himself   would   be   rehabilitated,   that 
battlefields  would  revert  to  their  highest  and 
best  use  and  again  yield  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  man's  sustenance. 

It  has  been  aald  that  the  dead  take  with 
them  clutched  tightly  In  their  hands  oiUy 
the  things  they  have  given  away.    If  that  be 
true,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  Is.  Ernie  Pyle  took 
much  with  him  In  death,  because  he   had 
given  much  In  life.    Ernie  Pyle  gave  freely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  America,  of  his 
talent  and  his  time,  and  the  best  that  was  In 
him  every  day  of  his  adult  life.    America,  aU 
of  America.   Is   richer   far  because   of   Ernie 
Pyle's  splendid  contributions  to  American  lit- 
erature.   America  will  always  remember  the 
Integrity  and  steadfastness  of  his  character, 
his  Interest  In  and  compassion  for  the  com- 
mon man.    In  death  Ernie  Pyle  took  with  him 
to  that  other  land  the  deep  and  abiding  love 
of  the  people  of  America,  the  gratitude  and 
appreciation  of  a  great  nation,     Ernie  Pyle  la 
gone,   but   he   leaves  behind   him   In   Albu- 
qtierque.  In  all  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  America,  and  In  the  hearts 
of  the  fighting  men  In  Europe  and  In  the  far- 
off  Pacific,  a  name  and  a  memory  that  will 
never  fade  or  tarnish.    The  love  that  he  gave 
to  men  and  the  devotion  that  he  displayed 
for  hU  coimtry.  aU  without  stint  or  selfish- 
ness, will  bless  his  memory  a  hundredfold  In 
th;  days  to  come.    To  pai-aphrase  the  words 
of  Lawrence  Blnyon  In  his  beautiful  poem. 
Ode  for  the  Pallen,  may  I  say:  "He  shall  not 
grow  old,  SB  we  that  are  left  shall  grow  old. 
Age  shall  not  weary  hUn,  nor  the  years  con- 
demn.   At  the  going  down  of  the  Bun  and  in 
the  morning  we  wUl  remember  him." 


Trouble  With  Tit<^— We  Asked  for  It 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  delegations  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  In  San  Fran- 
cisco is  that  of  Yugoslavia.  Its  novelty 
hes  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  one 
of  eastern  Europe's  new  Russian- 
sponsored,  Communist-led  dictatorships. 
The  only  ether  Balkan  state  represented 
at  San  Fiancisco  is  Greece,  which  has 
an  old  line.  British -imposed  government. 
The  fact  that  Yugoslavia  is  by  far  the 
largest,  strongest,  and  most  dynamic 
United  Nation  in  southeast  Europe  and 
the  only  one  under  Russian  control  gives 
it  unusual  significance  and  provokes  a 
question  as  to  Yugoslavia's  basic  sta- 
bility. 

Facts  beyond  dispute  are  that  Marshal 
Josip  Broz-Titos  revolutionary  regime 
will  control  the  whole  armed  force  of  the 
country:  that  the  main  ojHJOsition  lead- 
ers have  been,  or  soon  will  be.  killed  or 
exiled;  that  the  opposition  will  be  com- 
pletely exhausted;  that  the  administra- 
tion wUl  be  as  firmly  in  Tito's  hands  as 
the  army;  that  the  only  positive  state- 
wide political  force  is  Tito's  Cooununist- 
led  Partisan  movement;  and  that  it  en- 
Joys  Russia's  unreserved  and  aggressive 
backing. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  does  more  com- 
plete or  enthusiastic  international  ac- 
cord exist  than  that  between  Marshal 
Tito  and  Marshal  Stalin.  All  these  fac- 
tors point  to  stability  for  the  time  being. 
It  seems  beyond  question  that  Tito's 
Yugoslavia  will,  for  a  time,  exercise  unri- 
valed hegemony  over  the  Balkans,  out- 
shining and  outshouting  every  other 
state  south  of  Poland.  It  will  even  exert 
much  influence  on  Greece,  making 
Great  Britain's  self-imposed  task  there 
increasingly  difBcult. 

Nothing   succeeds— for   a   while — like 
success,   and   since   the   Yugoslavs  like 
playing  important  roles,  many  of  them 
will  feel  Tito's  lure.    Slovenia  will  gain 
wide  strips  of  territory;   Croatia  may 
annex  certain  areas,  and  Macedonia  will 
serve  as  an  octopus,  stretching  its  tenta- 
cles toward  northern  Greece.    Such  ex- 
pansion, power,  and  glory  will  tend  to 
please    most    Yugoslavs.      In    addition, 
mighty  Slav  Mother  Russia  will  aid  the 
enlarged  state  in  aU  its  efforts  to  play  a 
vital    European    role.      If    Yugoslavia 
serves  as  the  pilot  of  southeast  Europe 
and  makes  itself  felt  in  international 
conferences,  that  will  be  only  to  the  ad- 
vantage   of    Soviet    Russia.      And    if 
through   Moscow's  intervention.  Yugo- 
slavia succeeds  In  establishing  a  close 
federative  alliance  with  Bulgaria  which 
will  make  Belgrade  the  head  and  center 
of  the  20.000.000  Balkan  Slavs,  that  will 
enhance  Tito's  regime  still  moi-e. 

It  seems  cerUin.  therefore,  that  f or  • 
time  Tito  will  be  master  of  Yugoslavia 
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and  that  Nation  will  lord  it  over  the  lower 
Danube.  However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  regime  is  basically  secure  or  that 
Yugoslavia  itself  is  fimdamentally  stable. 
The  fact  is  that  Yugoslavia,  as  at  present 
set  up.  carries  within  its  bosom  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  that  may  eventually 
tear  it  to  pieces.  That  conflict  springs 
from  the  furious  and  abiding  enmity 
caused  by  Tito's  attempt  to  suppress  the 
nationalist  Serbs. 

Tito's  regime  in  all  provinces,  except 
possibly  Montenegro,  is  supported  only 
by  a  minority  and  opposed  by  the  major- 
ity of  Yugoslavs.  This  in  itself  is  of  ho 
immediate  importance,  inasmuch  as 
Lenin.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  have  abun- 
dantly shown  that  a  dynamic,  ruthless, 
armed  minority,  holding  power,  can 
maintain  itself  indefinitely  in  defiance  of 
popular  desires.  In  fact  it  can  mold 
popular  desires  to  fit  its  bayonets.  Pur- 
^  thfrmore.  most  Yugoslavs  have  borne 
oppressive  yokes  during  most  of  their 
history,  and  ordinary  j)easants  who  for 
centuries  endured  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
Sultans  might  be  expected  indefinitely  to 
suffer  Tito,  who  is  a  very  clever  autocrat 
and  could  "divide  and  conquer"  as  well  as 
Pranz  Joseph  or  Suleiman.  However. 
the  Croatian  base  is  too  small  to  impose 
subjugation  long,  and  the  Serbs  are  too 
d3mamic  and  vigorous  to  endure  it.  And 
when  they  throw  off  the  hegemony  of 
Croatians  and  Communist  Serbs,  it  may 
shatter  Yugoslavia. 

The  Serbs  are  the  most  nationalistic, 
dynamic,  and  indomitable  of  the  Balkan 
peoples.  It  was  they  who  first  rose 
against  the  Turks,  fought  longest  and 
hitrdest,  and  accomplished  most  with 
least  outside  help.  They  alone  of  all  the 
eastern  Europeans  created  their  own 
native  dynasty  by  putting  a  fellow  peas- 
ant on  the  throne.  They  like  strong 
leadership,  when  it  serves  them,  and  are 
devoted  to  faithful  kings,  as  symbols  and 
champions  of  Serbia.  When  kings  be- 
come unfaithful.  Serbs  assassinate  them. 
This  is  the  way  they  "vote"  on  royalty. 

They  are  very  democratic  in  a  patri- 
archal way;  seldom  bow  the  head,  bend 
the  knee,  or  kiss  the  hand.  They  have  a 
marvelous  collection  of  folk  songs,  most 
of  which  are  epic  and  revolutionary. 
Their  religion  is  nationalistic,  their  lit- 
erature is  nationalistic,  their  costumes 
are  nationalistic,  and  they  naively  be- 
lieve God  speaks  Serbian. 

In  many  respects  they  resemble  Tex- 
ans.    They  are  samples  of  Europe's  Wild 
East.    I  am  not  saying  they  are  pleasant 
people:  indeed,  they  are  often  disagree- 
able and   dominating.     They  are  quite 
Illogical,  fighting  tyrants  at  certain  times 
and  acting  a.s  tyrants  at  others.     They 
frequently  swagger  like  Yankee  carpet- 
baggers and  strut  about  like  Lone  Star 
Rangers  with  an  Alamo  on  each  shoulder 
and  a  San  Jacinto  in  each  hand.     And, 
like  Texans.  they  are  tall  and  strong. 
They  resent  being  dominated  by  Croats 
as  much  as  Texans  would  by  Jay  Hawk- 
ers.     Many    Serbian    priests    resemble 
Kansas'  John  Brown,  with  beards  two 
Inches  shorter.    There  are  about  7.000- 
000   Serbs — largest   Slav    group   in    the 
Balkans.    All  are  members  of  the  East- 
ern Church. 

Now,  what  ha.s  hapoened  to  there  peo- 
ple since  1940?     On  March  27,  1941.  they 
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pulled  off  a  revolution 
Yugoslav  Governmen  , 
made  a  pact  with  Hitler.  This  was  the 
most  heroic  popular  ac  t  in  the  history  of 
this  war.  Hitler  at  ihat  moment  was 
master  of  the  Continei  it  and  Russia  was 
with  him.  The  Nazi  army  was  at  the 
peak  of  its  power  and  free  to  act.  Eng- 
land stood  utterly  alor  e.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment the  Serbian  people  by  a  revolution- 
ary act  set  up  an  anti-Hitler  government 
and  stoned  Nazis  on  [the  street.  They 
simply  invited  destruction.  No  people 
among  the  45  United  Nations  has  a  more 
heroic  initial  record  than  that.  Only 
two  can  match  it. 

In  contrast  with  this,  the  Croats,  who 
formed  an  integral  piirt  of  Yugoslavia, 
welcomed  the  invadin?  Nazis  into  their 
capital,  Zagreb,  with  drums,  flags, 
flowers,  and  songs.  Thus  contrast 
stands,  writ  large,  in  he  eternal  annals 
of  human  events.  An  1  in  every  Serbian 
heart.  The  Serbs  recall  that  the  Russian 
Stalin  and  the  British  Chamberlain  made 
pacts  with  Hitler  as  th  jir  people  cheered, 
and  they  also  recall  th;;  t  when  a  Belgrade 
government  trafficked  with  Hitler  the 
Serb  people  threw  it  1 1  jail. 

The  record  of  manyjserbs  in  opposing 
the  Nazis,  even  before  March  1941,  is  ex- 
cellent. While  Tito,  his  comrades,  and 
his  master  were  help  ng  Germans  and 
denouncing  t)oth  Chur<  hill  and  Roosevelt 
as  capitalist  imperialists,  the  Serbs  were 
beating  Nazis  in  bund  camps  and  killing 
them  in  ambush. 

After  the  Croatian  Quisling,  Ante 
Pavelich,  had  impose  1  a  bloody  Nazi- 
Fascist  regime  in  Crdatia,  he  and  his 
fellows  massacred  in  cold  blood  at  least 
a  third  of  a  million  Seibs,  perhaps  half  a 
million.  This  was  one  of  the  most  hor- 
rible acts  of  modern  ti  nes.  Nothing  the 
Turk.  Abdul  Hamid,  did  to  the  Ar- 
menians equaled  it.  Pavelich's  Croats 
swept  through  western  Yugoslavia  as  a 
wild  conflagration,  lievouring  Serbs. 
They  laid  whole  proviices  waste.  This 
fact  is  disputed  by  n)  one.  The  only 
question  is  how  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands were  massacred 

The  Germans  and  Hungarians  also 
took  terrible  reprisals  in  Serbia,  and 
killed  scores  of  thousan  Is  of  Serbs,  shoot- 
ing men  and  boys  en  m;  isse  and  stringing 
scores    to    electric-ligfit    pillars.      The 


Serbian  Nation  alone 

losses  than  the  whole  British  Empire 

The  present  Tito  regime  has  capped 
the  climax  by  trying  to  exterminate  Serb 
nationalism.     It  is  to  be  recalled  that 
Eden  made  Ivan  Subasich,  a  Croatian, 
head  of  the  Yugoslav  goji^eriunent  in  exile, 
last  June.    Under  Briti 
new  Premier  went  to  It 
of  Vis  to  see  Tito.    T 
spired  to  finish  off  S 
munist  resistance.    T 
lowing   appraisal   of   t 
least  150.000  Serbs  we 
prisoners  of  war.     W 
know  under  what  terrible  conditions  they 
lived.  Germany  was  exjermlnatlng  these 
young  Serbs  in  their  prison  camps  be- 
cause they  had  dared  fiflht  against  Hitler 
and  were  still  against  Hitler.    They  had 
been  seized  at  a  time  wnen  Tito,  his  com- 
rades and  his  chief  wei  e  helping  Hitler. 
In  addition,  another  IC  0,000  Serbs  were 
doing  forced  labor.    Tiis  meant  much 
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ly  and  the  island 
ether  they  con- 
bian  anti-Com- 
y  made  the  fol- 
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in  Germany  as 
Americans  now 


of  the  fighting  power  of  Serbia  was 
neutralized.  Also  the  Serbs  were  largely 
disarmed.  The  Croatians.  Subasich,  Tito, 
and  Ivan  Ribar.  felt  it  was  a  very  pro- 
pitious moment  to  give  the  Serbs  a  knock- 
out blow.  So  they  decided  to  strike  with 
all  their  might. 

As  Hitler  was  annihilating  Serbs  in 
foul  prisons,  the  Croatian  partisan  chiefs 
and  Serb  Communist  comrades  decided 
to  liquidate  those  still  resisting  in  Serbia. 
Tito  directed  practically  all  his  military 
efforts,  not  against  the  Germans,  but 
against  the  Serbs.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  this  plot.  Tito  won  the  support  of  Brit- 
ain and  to  a  certain  extent  of  America. 
Every  day  and  night  the  British  radio 
urged  the  Serbs  to  join  Tito.  For  Tito. 
American  airmen  twice  bombed  Belgrade, 
killing  a  few  Germans  and  thousands  of 
Serbs.  We  even  outdid  the  Nazis  in  kill- 
ing Serb  civilians — for  Tito.  Also,  for 
him  we  bombed  other  Serb  towns,  killing 
almost  exclusively  Serb  civilians,  and  the 
British  radio  exultantly  announced  that 
we  were  doing  it  for  Tito.  We  publicly 
revelled  in  killing  Serbs  for  Tito. 

The  British  and  Americans  collected 
food,  clothes,  and  weapons  for  Tito's 
men.  They  even  went  in  as  missionaries 
to  urge  the  simple  Serb  peasants  to  join 
Tito.  And  to  top  it  all  they  got  the  Ser- 
bian King  to  order  his  Serbian  Nation  to 
join  Tito. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  the  dramatic 
situation,  as  that  plot  to  crush  Serbia 
was  being  carried  out  by  Croatians,  Serb 
Communists,  and  the  great  Allies.  Every 
few  hours  Moscow  and  London  urged  the 
Serbs  to  give  way.  As  150,000  Serb  sol- 
diers languished  in  German  prison  hells 
for  having  dared  fight  on  the  side  of 
England,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
denounced  as  traitors  their  fathers  and 
brothers  who  dared  oppose  Communist 
revolutionists.  American  weapons  /ere 
being  sent  in  to  kill  Serbs.  Tito's  men  en- 
gaged in  killing  Serbs  were  wearing 
British  battle  dress — made  in  America. 
Britishers  were  personally  on  the  spot 
trying  to  decoy  Serbs.  It  is  a  literal  fact 
that  Nazis,  Communists,  and  the  great 
Allies  were  united  in  trying  to  destroy  the 
Serbs. 

But  still  the  Serbs  did  not  give  way. 
Tito  and  Subasich  and  all  the  Croat 
partisans  and  all  the  Serb  Communists, 
aided  by  British-Russian  propaganda 
and  American  supplies,  could  not  take 
Serbia.  The  Red  army  took  it.  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Serb  nationalists, 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  Communist- 
led  partisans.  No  Serbs  opposed  mother 
Russia's  soldiers.  It  was  the  Red  army 
that  made  Tito  and  the  Serb  Commu- 
nists masters  of  Serbia.  And  the  new 
masters  proceeded  to  execute  anti-Com- 
munist Serb  leaders. 

In  1389  the  Moslem  Turks  crushed  the 
Serbs  at  the  battle  of  Kossovo.  but  the 
Serbs  never  ceased  to  sing  of  liberty  and 
first  of  all  the  Balkan  peoples  rose  in 
revolution  against  their  masters  from 
Asia.  That  was  in  1804  and  for  120  years 
they  kept  up  that  fight  to  free  and  unite 
the  Serbs.  They  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Sultanic  and 
Hapsburg  Empires. 

They  made  their  whole  national  life  for 
half  a  millennium  center  about  the  recti- 
fication of  the  Kossovo  catastrophe.   Now 
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the  Serbs  say  that  in  1944  they  went 
through  another  Kossovo.  inflicted  not 
by  hostile  invaders  only,  but  also  by  their 
allies,  their  Croat  fellow  citizens  and  Serb 
Communists.  And  in  Iheir  hearts  the 
Serbs  add  that  this  blow  was  dehberately 
inflicted,  as  150,000  of  their  soldiers  were 
held  in  Nazi  dungeons. 

If  the  Serbs  did  not  forget  the  old  Kos- 
sovo. will  they  forget  tte  new?  Did  the 
Jews  in  Babylon  forget  Jerusalem? 
Would  a  Texan  forget  such  a  plot?  Or 
any  man  who  cherished  loyalty  to  his 
nation?  The  Croatisns,  Bulgarians, 
Macedonians,  and  Serb  Communists  may 
continue  their  unified  action  for  some 
time  and  keep  the  &;rbs  down.  But 
those  men  and  women  of  the  Shumadian 
Mountains  will  sing  of  that  1944  plot  in 
a  thousand  new  folk  songs.  They  will  tell 
stories  of  it  in  a  thousand  dingy  inns. 
Priests  will  tell  worshippers  of  it  in  all 
the  village  churches.  Mothers  will  con- 
secrate their  boy  babies  at  baptism  to 
the  restoration  of  "Serfc  honor"  as  moth- 
ers did  for  400  years  after  the  death  of 
Tsar  Lazar  at  Kossovo. 

I  am  not  saying  this  will  be  nice.  I  am 
not  praising  Serb  nationalism.  Greater 
Scrbism  was  an  evi'.  Great  Serbs 
aroused  as  much  justified  resentment 
among  Croatians  as  Yankee  "carpetbag- 
gers" in  Mississippi.  I  am  not  extolling; 
I  am  just  reporting.  As  I  might  report 
the  emotions  centcrin?  about  Harpers 
Ferry.  Maybe  the  Virginians  had  a  rea- 
son to  execute  Old  John  Brown,  but  his 
soul  went  marching  on,  as  men  sang 
and  fought  to  sweep  away  a  regime.  A 
million  Serbian  souls  wiU  be  marching 
on.  Pour  million  Serbian  voices  will  be 
singing.  The  memory  of  an  allied  plot 
against  a  helpless  nation  will  burn  as  the 
deep  flames  in  Mount  Vesuvius.  And 
some  day  it  will  explode. 
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Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude an  address  given  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York  City.  May  22.  at  a  memorial 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion 01  World  War  III: 

Who  said  war  doesn't  pay? 

In  thovisands  of  hamlets,  towns,  and  cities 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  tonight  there  are 
legions  of  friends  and  klnfolk  gathered  to- 
gether expectantly,  hopefully,  awaiting  the 
return  of  loved  ones.  Of  those  who  marched 
m  the  organized  ranks,  most  will  surely  come 
back.  A  brief  Imprisonment  for  six  or  seven 
million  German  soldiers  and  even  they  will 
then  be  reunited  with  their  families.  And 
of  course  some  day  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion win  return  to  their  native  soils  to  re- 
iimie  the  pursuits  of  peacetime. 

But  there  are  millions  who  will  never  re- 
turn.   No  one  wants  to  be  the  first  to  drive 
that  spark  of  hope  from  ".he  hearts  of  count- 
•       less  men.  women,  and  children  who,  them- 
•elves  now  liberated,  saw  their  cotmUies  en- 


gulfed by  the  German  hordes  and  their 
loved  ones  carried  away.  But  I  know,  and 
my  colleagues  know,  that  these  millions  will 
never  return.  We  have  looked  on  their 
places  of  torture,  on  the  very  Implements  of 
torture.  We  have  seen  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  their  poor  emaciated  bodies 
lying  cold  In  death,  strewn  indiscriminately 
about  the  German  countryside.  In  railroad 
cars,  and  in  concentration  camps,  all  bearing 
the  \inml8takable  signs  of  brutality  and  tor- 
ture. 

And,  as  at  Dachau,  on  the  outskirts  of  that 
center  of  culture  that  was  Munich,  we  viewed 
the  thousands  of  naked  bodies  piled  high  In 
the  warehouss.  next  to  the  gas  chamber, 
awaiting  disposal  in  the  furnaces  a  few  yards 
away. 

But  these  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  who 
will  never  return.  The  fate  of  millions  can 
be  read  in  the  ashes  from  the  crematoria 
used  In  each  concentration  camp  for  the 
disposal  of  the  dead— yes.  and  perhaps  of 
some  not  quite  dead.  It  is  literally  truj  that 
the  ashes  of  the  starved  and  tortured  cap- 
tives from  all  parts  of  Europe  fertUlzed  the 
fields  of  Germany.  That's  what  It  means  to 
have  a  "master  race"  In  the  world. 

But  who  are  these  millions  who  will  not 
return?  They  are  Russians,  Poles,  Czechs. 
French.  Belgians,  Dutch.  Jews,  and  practically 
every  nationality  in  Europe.  They  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  old  folks  gathered 
m  these  hamlets  tonight.  They  are  hus- 
bands torn  from  theU-  wives'  embrace.  I'hey 
are  mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  ab- 
ducted and  forced  to  do  their  captors'  bid- 
ding. They  are  whole  families  Impressed  to 
do  the  work  of  the  Reich. 

As  my  colleagues  tell  you,  we  all  saw  the 
same  sights,  we  talked  with  the  same  people, 
and  we  traveled  together  thro\ighout  Ger- 
many In  our  Investigation  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  Germans  in  their  him- 
dred-odd  concentration  camps  for  political 
prisoners.  Our  findings  and  conclusions  as 
contained  in  our  report  to  Congress  were 
unanimous.  However,  there  still  remains  to 
be  said  a  word  about  the  real  significance  of 
this  ghastly  thing.  The  design  is  not  hard 
to  Interpret. 

The  general  scheme  of  the  German  leaders 
appears  to  have  been  both  Immediate  and 
long  range.  Having  destroyed  all  military 
resistance  and  gathered  what  remained  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  conquered  nation 
Into  prison  and  concentration  camps,  they 
first  tried  by  means  of  intimidation,  of  force, 
and  of  terrorism  to  reduce  the  opposition  of 
the  civilian  population  and  thus  render  more 
simple  and  less  costly  the  saddling  of  the 
German  yoke  on  the  "Inferior"  race  who 
would  be  expected  to  provide  the  slave  labor 
necessary  to  help  feed  the  German  armies 
and  furnish  some  of  the  manpower  and 
womanpower  for  the  German  war  Industries, 
Then  later,  having  gained  an  Impregnable 
position  militarily  among  the  nations,  the 
permanence  of  this  position  would  be  guar- 
anteed by  a  studied  policy  of  Interference 
with  the  human  reproductlvlty  of  neighbor- 
ing populations.  This  latter  was  the  reason 
for  much  of  the  biological  experimentation 
that  went  on  continuously  In  prison  camps 
throughout  Germany. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  IntelU- 
gencla  in  overrun  countries  were  approached 
and  urged  to  spread  the  Nazi  doctrine,  and 
when  they  refused  or  failed  they  soon  found 
themselves  in  one  of  these  prison  camps.  In 
one  camp  there  were  seven  generals  of  the 
French  Army,  numerous  doctors,  lawyers, 
professors,  and  churchmen  of  many  nation- 
alities. All  these  apparently  were  unwilling 
to  do  the  German  bidding  and  so  were  com- 
pelled to  suffer  Indescribable  hardships  and 
torture.  According  to  Geneial  de  Gaulle, 
about  600,000  French  Army  personnel  and 
perhaps  a  like  number  of  French  civilians 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  most  of  the  latter 
having  been  compelled  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, working  In  conjunction  with  the 


French   Vichy   Government,   to   leave   their 
homes  and  Isecome  slave  laborers  in  Germany. 
The  food  ration  for  the  slave  laborers  was 
so  inadequate  that  slow  starvation  was  In- 
evitably their  fate     At  the  same  time  that 
Germany    was    abducting    from    twelve    to 
twenty  millions  of  human  beings  from  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  she  took  at  least 
half  the  food  supplies  and  half  the  livestock 
from  each  occupied  country.    This  resulted 
In  wholesale  hunger  and  reduced  vitality  for 
whole  populations — end  practical  starvation 
for  countless  men,  women,  and  children  re- 
maining in  those  cotmtries.     In  addition  to 
this   designed   effort   to   reduce   millions   to 
Impotence,  there  is  evidence  that  French  and 
perhaps  other  prisoners  of  war  held  In  Ger- 
many were  subjected  to  treatments  calcu- 
lated to  render  thtm  sterile.     All  of  this  goe» 
to  make  up  a  pattern,  not  aloae  of  brutal 
and  inhuman  treatment,  but  also  a  deliberate 
plan  of  extermination  of  neighboring  popula- 
tions, all  aimed  at  making  impregnable  the 
German  nation  of  tomorrow. 

The  conclTOsion  reached  by  the  congres- 
sional delegaUon  after  seeing  and  reviewing 
all  the  facts  was.  and  I  quote:  "The  policies 
herein  described  constituted  a  calculated  and 
diabolical  program  of  planned  torture  and 
extermination  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
In  control  of  the  German  Government." 

Hence  for  5  years  while  neighboring  peoples 
were  subjected  to  a  studied  program  of  star- 
vatlon  and  terrorism  and  extermination,  the 
German  people  reveled  In  abundance  and 
luxury.  The  loot  of  conquered  Europe  was 
theirs.  Millions  of  slave  laborers  were  there 
to  wait  upon  their  masters  and  do  their 
most  menial  tasks.  From  works  of  art  to 
machinery  and  raw  materials,  everything 
desirable  found  Its  way  Into  Germany.  The 
store  shelves  bulged  with  stolen  food  and 
Hitler  could  weU  repeat  his  early  assurance 
that  the  German  people  would  be  the  best 
fed  In  Europe. 

Even  today  the  only  leather  shoes   to  be 
seen   on   the   Continent   of    Europe   are   onti 
German  feet.     As  we  drove  through  towns 
and   cities    and   covmtryslde.   German    men. 
women,  and  chUdren.  fat,  weU  clothed,  and 
prosperous  looking,  presented  a  stArUing  con- 
trast to  the  thousands  of  emaciated  victims 
of  their  cruelty.    For  the  evidence  of  planned 
starvation    can   be   seen   wherever   a    naked 
corpse  or  a  salvaged  prisoner  Is  encountered. 
In  life  or  In  death  It  Is  the  same— the  tightly 
drawn  almost  transparent  skin  encases  ths 
bones  with  scarcely  a  pound  of  flesh  between. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  air  forces,  both  the  British 
and  our  own.    Since  most  of  the  larger  war 
Industries  of  Germany  were  In  or  near  the 
great  cities  In  order  to  be  close  to  the  aotirce 
of  labor,  the  bombing  of  these  factories  en- 
tailed the  destruction  of  the  cities  as  well. 
Cities   like  Essen.  Ludwlgshaven,  Frankfurt 
are  almost  totally  destroyed   although  somcj 
walls  stUl   stand   and  many    of  the  f ormci" - 
Inhabitants  live  In  the  basements. 

Until  very  recent  months  the  damage  to 
these  war  plants  was  quickly  repaired  after 
each  bombing  raid  so  new  Mid  repeated  raids 
were  necessary.    This  finally  brought  about 
the  destruction  of  most  of  the  houses  and 
other  buUdlngs.  cut  production  of  fuel  and 
supplies  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  hastened 
the  end  of  the  war.    8o  while  it  Is  true  that 
some  suffering  has  been  experienced  by  some 
of  the  German  people  due  to  being  bombed 
out  of  their  homes.  It  Is  not  so  extensive  as 
one  might  think.    Besides  this  has  obtaUied 
for  only  a  relatively  short  time.    It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  the  successive  bomb- 
ings of  one  of  the  greatest  war  plants  of  the 
Ruhr,  continuing  over  a  period  of  3  years, 
only  70  persons  lost  their  Uvea  m  the  plant. 
Over  50,000  workers  were  continuously  em- 
ployed in  that  factory  which  »«^*?<**y  »°  • 
state  of  complete  ruin.     But  In  Allied  te^ 
tory  I  saw  one  spot  In  Antwerp  "herejew 
than  3  months  ago.  an  exploding  V-2  bomb 
launched  by  the  Oermwis  kiUed  nearly  l,'^ 
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Innocent  Belgian  men.  women,  and  children 
whoae  only  fault  wa«  that  they  were  within 
range  of  German  weapons.  In  the  caae  of 
the  world's  largest  synthetic  oil  plant,  the 
German  managers  Informed  us  that  although 
It  was  considered  completely  ruined,  they 
would  require  only  3  weeks  to  get  a  portion 
of  the  plant  In  operation  and  in  10  months 
they  would  be  In  full  production. 

Our  artillery  caused  considerable  damage 
to  some  cities  near  the  Rhine,  but  after  the 
break-through,  our  spearheads  of  armor 
traveled  so  fast  and  so  far  that  in  only  a 
few  places  did  the  Germans  make  a  stand, 
and  therefore  no  damage  to  towns  and  cities 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  flying  from  the 
Rhine  eastward  to  Weimar  to  visit  the  con- 
centration camp  at  Buchenwald.  we  passed 
over  the  heart  of  Germany  for  200  miles. 
Plying  only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the 
ground,  we  could  observe  every  detail  of  the 
country.  I  noticed  as  we  passed  over  vil- 
lages and  towns  that  not  one  tile  of  any  roof 
was  damaged  or  disturbed.  I  saw  not  even 
a  bomb  crater  alongside  the  highways.  And 
I  counted  the  c&ttle  in  the  fields  over  which 
we  flew.  From  «  to  30  head  of  cattle  grazed 
Itt  Mich  pasture;  the  farmers  were  in  the 
fields  plowing  with  oxen,  some  with  horses, 
and  the  fruit  trees  were  in  full  bloom  for  it 
was  April.  Altogether  a  peaceful  scene. 
War  had  not  seared  the  heart  of  the  Reich. 
We  traveled  in  a  Jeep  with  Patch's  army  for 
100  miles  surrounded  by  tanks,  ducks,  artil- 
lery, and  supply  trucks  of  all  kinds.  True, 
there  was  some  damage  to  Ulm  and  Augsburg 
and  Munich,  but  the  people  were  still  living 
In  the  undamaged  portions  of  the  cities  and 
In  the  basem«'nt8  of  damaged  houses.  Even 
in  much  bombed  and  battered  Munich,  where 
many  of  the  beautiful  architectural  gems 
were  damaged  almost  beyond  repair,  the 
massive  men^orlals  Hitler  erected  to  his  fallen 
beer-putwh  comrades  remain  untouched  as 
If  prophetic  of  hit  dreams  of  permanence. 

On  the  highway  ilruggUng  ugniniit  this  on- 
nmhiiig  wuve  of  armor  came  the  thousands 
of  displaced  persons — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. Singly,  by  twos  and  threes,  and  somt- 
tlmes  In  groups,  these  ctvlluns  of  every  na* 
tlonalltjr  clung  to  a  narrow  strip  of  highway 
M  they  trvidgcd  tmwsrd,  ever  onward  »<im» 
Were  released  prisoner*  of  war,  some  slnve 
Inbopprs.  sornn  werr  German  famlllm  bombed 
friim  I  heir  homes  A  few  rtxie  bicycles,  some 
pushed  carts  filled  with  bundlM.  One  hay- 
rack fliled  with  Krenrh  civilians  and  snidiera 
was  pulled  by  an  old  steam  eniint,  nUvano- 
ini  about  2  milM  per  hour  aa  It  roartd  down 
the  highway 

I  mwvtitd  that  these  rtturnlng  slavw  did 
not  Hop  long  enough  to  wreak  their  ven- 
fvanct  on  the  perpetrators  of  this  flend'sh 
kind  of  life  to  which  they  had  been  aubjectrd 
for  so  long.  But  I  suppoaad  soma  were  re- 
strained by  the  military,  aome  were  too  wenk. 
and  some  Just  wanted  to  get  out  of  this 
cursed  land  even  though  there  might  b«  no 
home  to  return  to 

80,  of  course,  a  few  will  return  miraculously 
as  from  the  grave.  There  are  some  who  have 
known  the  starvation  diet  too  short  a  time — 
they  may  live.  The  American  nied:cal  men  at 
Buchenwald  have  reduced  the  death  totals 
from  50  per  day  to  25  almost  overnight — and 
American  care.  American  genius,  and  Ameri- 
can food  is  today  keeping  alive  that  spark  of 
hope  that  shines  from  the  eyes  of  those  kln- 
folk  In  the  little  hamleU  of  war-ravaged 
Europe  who  await  the  return  of  a  loved  one 
tTor\  the  hell  that  Is  Germany. 

This  has  a  lesson  for  us.  Rememlwr  the 
ogre  or  the  bad  giant  in  the  fair  stories? 
Because  he  is  bigger  and  stronger  he  works 
his  will  on  (Mhers  And  so  it  is  in  true  life — 
the  strong  and  unprincipled  can  bend  his 
nslghtxir  to  his  will,  and  proceeds  to  do  so. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hitler  and 
his  people  are  exponenu  of  and  believers 
in  the  phlloaophy  of  force.  They  practiced 
the  art  and  they  have  become  more  profi- 
cient than  any  other  modern  nation  In 
every  country  ovairun  by  the  Oermau  araUea 
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In  this  war.  we  have  the 
seizure  of  the  men  for 
the   women,   excesses  both 
battlefield;    the  burning 
with  women  and  children; 
surrendered  soldiers;  the  a 
the  indiscriminate  bombing 
object  In  view;   the 
other  humans  born  In  thd 
likeness. 

But  It  Is  all  a  part  of  the 
and   the   German   way   of 
rest  of  the  world  doesn't 
and  take  steps  to  elimina 
all  time,  there  will  be  no 
nor    in    our    children's. 
Frederick  the  Great 
war  and  given  to  the 
highest    adulation.     In 
the  German  nation  has 
in  6  different  wars.    The 
must    understand    the 
have  had  full  opportunity 
the  moral  teachings  of 
Niemciler  and  the  Catholic 
many  on   the  one   hand 
General  Staff  on  the  othei 
follow    the    General    Stafl. 
pagan  concepts  of  super 
overcome  the  gentle 

So  for  5  years  the  p>eopl« 
basked  In  the  favor  of  the^r 
gods  and  only  now  for  a 
have  they  tasted  the  bitter 
defeat.     Who  wouldn't 
of  hardship  and  failure 
fort  and  success?     Hence 
members    of    the    terrorla 
ScheutzstafTel  and  Ge«tap< 
well  as  the  members  of 
must  be  eliminated.    And 
of  the  German  people  mutt 
suffer,  at  least  from  some 
and  through  some  of  the 
strtctlons  as  were  the  lot 
Inferior  neighbors,     Stern 
that  much;  the  preservation 
requires  it. 

Therefore,  unltaa  a  pun 
Buratt  with  the  crimes 
out,  I  warn  that  agnln 
elapsed,  thla  aama  peopi 
world  into  a  holocaust 
the  one  we  are  now  pnuin 
feot  vehicle  will  nlwnyi 
it  waa  the  Kaiser— this  ti 
and  naxt  time  it  will  be 
If  no  one  else  can   furn 
symbol,   depend   on   tha 
Staff  to  supply  one. 
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EXTENSION  OP  |l  EM  ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LEIsINSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  tESENTATTVlS 

Thursday.  May  :  4.  1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmatka  In  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  an  article  [entitled  "WLB 
Reconversion  Wage  Policy  '  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  edition  of  the  Re- 
search Report,  which  is  piubll.shed  by  the 
International  Research  Department. 
United  Automobile.  Aircraft  and  Agricul- 
tural Implement  WorkeiB  of  America — 
UAW-^IO— with  ofBces]  at  411  West 
Milwaukee  Street.  Dotroil  2.  Mich.  This 
Is  a  very  informative  article  and  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Irving  Rlchter, 
national  legislative  representative  of  the 
Uiiited      Auto      Worker^— UAW-CIO— 


whose  office  Is  at  1729  F  Street   NW., 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

WLB    RECONVTHSION    Wagi    Polict 
Despite   labor's    repeated   warnings    for    a 
new  wage  policy  to  gear  Into  the  60.000.000- 
Job  program,  the  WLB  stUl  has  not  devel- 
oped any  over-all  reconversion  program. 

Recently,  however,  it  has  given  some  indi- 
cation of  what  Its  position  may  be  on  the 
issue  of  wage  cuts  to  prewar  levels  during 
reconversion. 

WAGX  CUTS 

In  the  Cuneo  Press  Inc..  case  (22  WLR  No. 
3.  p.  xxn)  the  employer  proposed  to  cut 
wages  of  plant  guards  to  1942  levels — though 
Job  content  had  not  changed — after  war  con- 
tracts had  been  completed.  The  Board 
unanimously  denied  the  request  because  the 
decreases  "were  not  necessary  either  to  cor- 
rect gross  inequities  or  to  aid  in  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war."  The  Board  over- 
ruled a  recommendation  of  Its  review  com- 
mittee to  allow  the  employer  to  reduce  rates 
to  the  bracket  maximum. 

The  Dunbar  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  (22  WLR 
No.  3,  p.  XXII)  converted  from  furniture  to 
wooden  plane  parts  manufacture  In  1942. 
when  it  secured  wage  Increases  to  bring  Its 
rates  in  line  with  those  of  other  plants  in  the 
area.  Upon  completing  war  work,  the  com- 
pany asked  to  retain  the  higher  rates  in  fur- 
niture manufacturing.  The  Board  unani- 
mously approved  the  request,  because  Job 
content  remained  substantially  the  same 
after  reconversion. 

On  the  basis  of  these  decisions.  It  appears 
that  the  WLB  will  not  approve  rate  reduc- 
tions upon  reconversion  where  Job  content 
remains  the  same,  even  when  existing  rates 
are  higher  than  the  maximum  of  the  bracket. 
In  only  one  case,  however,  has  the  Board 
approached  the  question  from  an  over-ail 
point  of  view. 

In  a  case  between  the  Richmond  Radiator 
Co.  and  UAW-CIO  Local  «fl  (23  WLR  120,  and 
No.  3.  p.  VII)  the  third  RWLB  denied  the  com- 
pany's application  to  reduce  raua  to  1043 
levels  After  reconversion.  The  Board,  with 
Industry  dissenting,  ordered  adjuitments  to 
maintain  rnrninua  nt  wmtlmo  lovtMs,  The 
chairman  smied: 

"8ueh  a  p«ilicy  (reduction  of  ratea  to  pre- 
war level!)  If  pursued  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  other  atnblltrntlon  agenrlea  un- 
doubtedly would  produce  a  subalnnttnl  de- 
flstionary  pressure  on  the  national  economy. 
Real  d()Ui)l  rxiata  mm  to  whether  xuch  a  pies, 
sure  would  be  cunslstent  with  tha  national 
mtereits.  •  •  •  There  la  much  to  sug- 
vest  that  when  the  eoonomy  Is  In  process  uf 
being  fully  reconverted  an  Industry-wide 
wage-stabllliatlon  approach  will  be  de- 
■Irable," 

A  genuine  reconversion  policy  must: 

Allow  no  wa^e  rfductlons. 

Authorize  rate  increescs^to  compensate  for 
loss  of  overtime  and  premium  pay. 

Abandon  wage  brackets  for  Industry-wide 
stabilization. 

Raise  substandard  wages  to  86  cents. 

Remove  limitations  on  advancement  im- 
posed by  GO  31. 

Release  controls  on  fringe  Issues. 


Cabinet  Ch&nges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HklCli 

or  Niw  Mzxico 

IN  THE  8KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  Pretident.  1  have 
Men  quite  interested,  u  everyone  elM 
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has.  In  the  recent  changes;  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  editorials  from  the  Washington 
News,  the  Washington  Star,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News] 

THE  CABINET  SHAKE-ITP 

President  Truman  took  three  good  steps 
yesterday  toward  making  his  Cabinet  what 
a  Cabinet  ought  to  be. 

Each  change  he  announced  Is  a  distinct  im- 
provement. Together,  they  will  strengthen 
the  Cabinet  greatly. 

We  see  In  his  selections  no  evidence  that 
he  is  steering  "left"  or  "right."  but  only  evi- 
dence that  he  Intends  to  go  forward,  conduct- 
ing his  own  administration,  putting  strong 
secretaries  over  Federal  departments,  and  re- 
quiring them  to  be  department  heads  In 
fact  as  well  as  name. 

Torn  C.  Clark,  of  Texas,  chosen  for  Attorney 
Ganeral.  Is  an  able  lawyer  of  long  experience 
in  the  Justice  Department  His  record  en- 
courages belief  that  he  will  enforce  the  anti- 
trust and  other  laws  vigorously  and  fairly. 

Representative  Clinton  Andekson.  of  New 
Mexico,  now  serving  his  third  term  In  Con- 
gre&B  is  a  practical  rancher  and  grain  grower. 
As  chairman  of  the  House  Investigation  of 
wartime  food  problems  he  tas  made  himself 
an  authority  In  that  field.  This  Is  fortu- 
nate because  as  Secretary  vt  Agriculture  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  V/ar  Food  Admin- 
istration If  Mr.  Truman  goes  through  with 
his  plan  to  put  WFA  under  the  Agriculture 
Department.  _    ^,     . 

Louis  B.  Schwellenbach,  of  Washington 
State,  who  will  leave  the  Federal  bench  to 
become  Secretary  of  Labor,  waa  one  of  Mr. 
Tiun\an'8  oloaest  frlenda  when  both  were 
Senators.  He  waa  a  conalaunt.  effective  aup- 
porier  o!  New  Deal  measunta.  Whether  he, 
or  anyone,  can  please  the  leadera  of  Doth 
big  factions  of  oruMnl/ert  Intor  la  a  queatlon. 
But  If  he  doea  what  we  think  tha  Prealdent 
lntfnd»-that  la,  If  ha  gahers  m>c1  coor- 
dinataa  in  the  Labor  Dep.iriment  all  the 
•oattered  agenolea  now  stunibllng  over  each 
other  as  they  try  to  admin  inter  onnnictmi 
labor  policlea.  and  if  ha  he  ps  to  «l»v»U)p  a 
IlitKlt.  ci'herenl  Federal  labor  policy- he  will 
■crve  the  workers  and  the  country  well. 

A  Cabinet  with  half  of  tia  10  membrra 
from  beyond  the  Mualaaippl-the  other  two 
westerners  being  Commerca  iecreiary  Wa  - 
lace,  of  Iowa,  and  the  new  I'oatmaaUr  Oen. 
iral.  Mr.  Hannegan,  of  WlMourl-wlll  be 
unique.    But  we  like  this  western  breete. 

We  hope  Mr.  Tiumnn  hat  In  mind  other 
Changes. 

IFrom  the  Waahlngton  (D.  C.)  SUr) 
TMi  CASiNiT  anim 

Some  changes  In  the  Cabinet  have  been 
accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  ever  alnce 
President  Truman  took  offlos.  The  cho  ce  of 
members  of  a  President's  "<'«clal  family  la 
a  peculiarly  personal  prerogutlve  of  the  Chief 
Executive  with  which  the  legislative  branch 
•eldom  interfere*,  and  there  »»  8enef»\r*^: 
ognltlon  of  the  personal  as  well  as  political 
considerations  which  naturally  dictate  the 
aelectlon  of  those  upon  whDm  the  President 
so  heavily  leans  in  carrying  out  adminis- 
tration policies. 

The  shifts  Just  announce«l  are  In  each  case 
supported  by  a  background  of  developments 
which  make  them  highly  logical.  Secretary 
Perkins  had  made  known  an  earnest  desire 
to  leave  the  Department  of  Labor,  after  a 
long  public  service  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Deal.  Tt.e  Attorney  Oen- 
eral.  more  so  perhapa  than  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  Rooaevelt  Cablnat.  waa  regarded  a* 
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a  willing  Instrument  for  his  former  chieftain 
rather  than  as  one  who  brought  any  marked 
distinction  to  the  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Secretary  Wickard  had 
been  bypassed  hi  the  handling  of  affairs 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  resulting  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  increasing 
criticism,  to  meet  which  required  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  reshlft  of  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

The     new     appointments     have     already 
brought  expressions  of  approval  from  Capi- 
tol HUl  and  wlU  sit  well  with  the  country 
generally.     The    appointees    are    good    men, 
neither  leftists  nor  rightists,  with  records  of 
achievement  behind  them.     Judge  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach  belongs  in  a  category  of  men 
which  has  become  small  because  of  the  Jeal- 
ousies  and  conflicts  between   the  country's 
great  labor  organizations — being  one  of  the 
few  In  public  life  acceptable  to  all  of  them 
as  Secretary  of  Labor.     His  former  Senate 
colleagues,  of  whom  the  President  was  one, 
regarded  him  highly.     Representative  Clin- 
ton P.  Ande«son,  to  be  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, will  find  himself  In  the  sometimes 
unenviable  position  of  being  made  respon- 
sible for  matters  which   have  been,  in  the 
recent   past,   a   target   of   his  own   effective 
criticism  as  chairman  of  a  special   investi- 
gating committee  of  the  House.    But  behind 
this  more  recent  activity  on  his  part  Is  a 
record   for   public   service   which   Impressed 
those  who  knew  him  before  he  ever  came  to 
Congreas.     The  Attorney  General-designate. 
Thomas  C  Clark,  enjoys  the  respect  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  worked  as  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General  since  1987  In  charRC.  first, 
of  the  Antltrtut  and  later  of  the  Criminal 
Division.    He  is  young,  likable,  and  regarded 
as  fair. 

While  the  President's  disclaimer  of  any 
intent  to  appoint  new  Secretaries  of  State 
and  of  the  Treaaury  waa  intereatlng,  in  view 
of  paat  conjecture.  It  la  atlll  more  algnlfl- 
cant  that  the  question  of  any  chaugea  In 
the  agenclea  conducting  the  military  aspects 
of  war  waa  not  even  raised.  There  la  com- 
forting evidence  that,  as  far  aa  the  war  goea. 
there  will  be  uo  chanfe  until  It  la  won. 


I  Prom  the  Waahlngton  (D.  0)  Pott  I 

NfW  ILOOD  IN  OAMNrr 

Prealdent  Truman  moved  vl|orj)UBly  yeater- 
day  to  reorganlre  hU  Cabinet  for  the  Immenae 
feapohHibilitie*  that  will  fall  upon  It  In  the 
remalninB  months  of  war  and  the  poatwar 
period.  In  a  aingle  day  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  new  chiefa  for  the  Depart- 
mtnu  of  Juatlee,  Agriculture,  and  Labor, 
Theee  ahlfta,  together  with  the  change  al- 
ready announced  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, go  a  long  way  toward  reoonatltutlon 
of  hU  Cabinet, 

The  mere  fact  that  such  changes  are  being 
made  la  a  hopeful  sign.  Being  shifted  un- 
expectedly into  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  Presidency.  Mr.  Truman  was  naturally 
reluctant  to  effect  immediate  changes.  As 
hla  grip  on  the  reins  of  authority  tightens, 
however,  he  is  moving  resolutely  to  put  the 
Government's  own  house  In  order.  That  la 
not  surprising,  for.  as  the  Post  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out.  the  Cabinet  has  long  been  in 
need  of  reorganization.  It  has  had  no  shake- 
up  comparable  to  that  of  yesterday  since 

1933 

There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  why 
President  Truman  eased  Francis  Blddle  out 
of  the  Attorney  Generalship,  some  of  them 
personal  reasons.  What  is  most  Important 
is  that  Mr.  Biddies  chief  service  often 
seemed  to  lie  in  providing  legal  Justification 
for  whatever  action  the  Chief  Executive 
wished  to  take,  even  though  he  aometlmea 
admitted  that  he  had  very  little  to  go  on. 
In  aafeguardlng  clvU  liberties  Mr.  Blddle  haa 
earned  widespread  commendation.  HU  rec- 
ord  in   dlacouraglng  war  hysteria  and   in 


Judicious  prosecution  of  wartime  offenses 
does  not.  however,  offset  his  blunder  in  ask- 
ing Congress  for  criminal  penalties  for  news- 
papermen or  others  found  guilty  of  divulging 
information  which  Government  officials  wish 
to  keep  secret.  Hearty  support  of  civil  lib- 
erties is  not  the  sole  measure  of  an  Attorney 
General's  services.  We  hope  that  Tom  C. 
Clark  the  new  Attorney  General,  who  Is 
promoted  from  within  the  department,  will 
attain  a  higher  degree  of  statesmanship 
In  providing  the  Administration  with  legal 
guidance. 

Secretary  Frances  Perkins'  resignation  had 
long  been  foreshadowed.    Indeed,  she  wanted 
to  retire  months  ago.  and  only  the  difficulty 
of  selecting  an  able  successor  who  would  be 
acceptable  to  both  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  pre- 
vented her  resignation  from  being  accepted. 
Undoubtedly  the  appointment  of  Judge  Lewis 
B    Schwellenbach  to  succeed  her  will  mean 
a  reorganization  of  the  Labor  Department. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate's  committee  In- 
vestigating the  war  effort.  Mr.  Truman  was 
sharply    critical   of   loose   organ'iZatlon    and 
inefficiency    In    the    executive    branch.     He 
pointed  to  "conflicting  authority  over  and 
responsibility  for"  various  war  programs  as 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failures  and  ahort- 
comlngs.     The    scattering   of    governmental 
agencies  dealing  with  labor  is  one  of  the  most 
notorious     examples     of     such     coufUctUag 
authority. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  ap- 
pointment of  Representative  Cunton  Andx«- 
aoN  effects  a  large  measure  of  reorganization. 
He  will  succeed  both  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Wickard  and  War  Food  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones.     During  most  of  the  war  years  the 
Department  has  been  split  between  these  two 
officials.    That  impoaslble  patchwork  could 
not  stand  for  any  length  of  time.    Apparently 
It  was  tolerated  only  because  the  late  Presi- 
dent Rooaevelt  could  not  And  a  satisfactory 
aaalgnment  outalde  of  the  Department  for 
Mr  Wickard  and  could  not  bring  hlmaelt  to 
the  point  of  dlarolulng  a  faithful  aubordlnate. 
Repreaentative  Anowwon  brlnga  to  hU  as- 
almment  a  wide  experience  in  invaatlgatlng 
our  war  food  controls.    Hia  reportf.  as  Preal- 
dent Truman   noted   yesterday,  have  baan 
rich  Bouroea  of  infonnttilon  and  constructive 
In  approach.    Now  the  critic  and  adviser  will 
become  the  executive  of  the  war  <ood  jpro- 
■ram,    Much  will  be  expected  of  him,  and  we 
hope  that  his  executive  oparatloni  will  bt  m 
elTKtlve  as  his  investigallona  have  been. 

In  taoh  case  the  new  Cabinet  membert 
will  be  teated  by  their  performance.  lacn 
will  have  numeroua  lesponsibiUiiM,  for  Ptm- 
ident  Truman'B  technique  in  adminiatratlon, 
ai  we  underiiand  it,  la  to  choose  able  men 
to  head  governmenlivl  departmenU.  to  group 
the  great  majority  of  gov«nmanial  agenclea 
under  them,  and  to  give  the  <l*Pw^'««';^ 
heada  a  large  measure  <>'  f«»Po"'!»'"'7„'" 
their  reapectlve  ephtirea,  Tliat  method  truly 
calU  for  new  blood  In  the  Cabinet,  and  we 
ere  glad  to  see  that  the  President  la  acting 
reeolutely  to  provide  it. 


(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sunl 

THS  NEW  CABINET 

There  U  no  escaping  the  fact  t^**  **r. 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet  was  a  left-over.  A  Cabi- 
net is  peculiarly  the  creation  and  the  ih«ru- 
ment  of  a  President.  And,  though  Mr.  Tru- 
man inherited  the  going  administration  oX 
Mr  Roosevelt,  his  differences  In  tempera- 
ment and  outlook  made  It  Inevitable  that  he 
would  presently  begin  to  surround  hlinaelX 
with  men  of  his  own  choosing.  Now  he  haa 
done  so  after  a  seemly  interval.  Ut  ua  aee 
how  the  new  Cabinet  shapes  up. 

First.  Mr.  Stettlnlus  remains  as  Secretary 
of  State.  That  will  eurprlse  no  one.  «»  ite 
general  outili.e,  our  foreign  policy  la  now 
fairly  well  ahaped  up.  Mr.  Stettlnlua.  though 
be  may  not  be  the  greatest  Secretary  of  Bute 
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In  tht  country's  history,  la  a  capwblf  udmJn- 
Utrator  and  eiecutant.  It  would  b«  tuolUh 
to  change  him  now. 

Mr.  Morgeuthau  llkewla*  ataya  on  aa  8ac> 
rttAry  of  the  Treasury.  To  many,  thla  will 
_  be  surprUlng.  since  Mr.  Morgrnthau's  long 
Unure  h<u  been  felt  to  be  a  cr^naequence  of 
hu  close  personal  relattonahlp  with  Mr. 
RooMvelt.  But  again,  the  Treasury  u  at 
pr— aat  deeply  Involved  in  what  might  ba 
called  the  economic  half  of  our  foreign  pol* 
ley — that  la.  the  shaping  up  of  the  program 
developed  at  Bretton  Wuoda. 

Mr.  Truman  appointed  no  new  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  said  nothing  about  Mr. 
Irkes  Poaalbly  that  door  la  still  ajar.  Nor 
did  he  mention  Mr.  Wallace.  Secretary  of 
Comrrrrce  Considering  the  staggering  polit- 
ical obligation  which  Mr.  Truman  owes  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  we  may  be  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Wallace  will  remain.  Likewise  there  are 
no  changes  In  the  service  poets. 
N(  w  lor  the  changes. 

Mr  Wickard  Is  succeeded  a.-?  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  Reprejentailve  Cltmtom  An- 
DEBSON.  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Anddwoi*  has 
been  emerging  m  the  Hovise  as  a  particularly 
well-informed  and  trenchant  critic  of  the 
administrations  food  policies.  He  has  been 
head  of  the  House  Food  Committee  which 
recently  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  the 
meat  situation.  Its  recommendations  having 
been  adopted  almost  entirely  as  the  new  meat 
program  of  the  OPA.  and  an  equally  able 
report  on  the  stigar  situation.  Mr.  AwDra- 
80H  may  be  expected  to  do  some  vigorous 
work  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  he  likewise  becomes  War  Pood 
Administrator,  a  post  until  now  held  by  Mr. 
Marvin  Jones,  who  has  resigned.  A  bringing 
together  of  these  two  Jobs  Is  in  line  with 
gocfl  sense  and  effldent  administration. 

Secretary  Wickard  in  stepping  out  of  the 
Cabinet  t>ecomes  administrator  of  the  Rural 
Kectrlflcatlcn  Administration— In  itself  a 
significant  appointment.  The  REA  is  one  of 
those  agencies  which  occupies  the  touchy 
border  line  between  private  enterprise  and 
public  enterprise.  To  a  very  substantial 
degree  its  administrator,  whether  zealot  or 
moderate,  can  Influence  its  policies  Mr 
Wickard  is  a  moderate. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Lewis  B.  Schwel- 
lenbach.  formerly  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Washington  and  at  present  a  Federal 
Judge,  will  succeed  Secretary  Perkins.  Mr. 
Schwellenbach  is  known  as  an  ardent  friend 
of  labor  in  the  New  Deal  sense.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  received  his  present 
Federal  Judicial  appointment  largely  on  the 
strength  of  his  vigor  in  behalf  of  labor.  His 
appointment  now  to  the  secretaryship  ia  not 
ixnexpected;  and  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  assignment  will  be  to  draw  together 
Into  a  coherent  pattern  the  almoet  endless 
and  widely  distributed  Federal  labor  actlv- 
liiee.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view, 
this  makes  good  sense. 

Finally.  Attorney  General  Biddle  has  re- 
signed and  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr  Tom 
Clark.  Texan.  Mr.  Clark's  background  is  that 
of  a  career  lawyer  in  the  Federal  service 
rather  than  a  politician.  He  was  for  6 
years  in  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  At- 
torney General's  office  under  that  truculent 
antitrust  crusader.  Mr.  Thurman  Arnold. 
When  Mr  Arnold  was  appointed  to  the  bench. 
Mr  Clark  succeeded  him  as  chiei  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  He  is  an  ardent  antimonopo- 
llst,  and  under  him  we  may  expect  a  vig- 
orous enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

There  are  the  changes.  What  do  they 
•dd  up  to?  It  Is  a  bit  too  early  to  try  to 
pass  a  blanket  judgment.  But  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  new  Cabinet  seem  fairly 
clear.  First,  Mr.  Truman  expects  his  Cab- 
inet members  to  be  competent  administra- 
tors, and  In  general  the  new  Cabinet  gives 
promise  of  providing  a  more  tightly  knit  ad- 
nUnlstratlon.  Second,  as  evidenced  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Truman  Ls 
not  afraid  of  critics  of  administration  poli- 
cies.   Third,    Mr.    Tniman    evidently    takes 


^■he 


aeriously  his  pledge  to  carfy 
policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
of  Mesars.  Schwellenbach  aril 
continuance  In  thslr  posts  o' 
lus  and  Morgenthnu,  are  c  icar 
this.    If  Mr.  Truman  la  moving 
he  Is  not  moving  very  far 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OP  I^EMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MICHtOAIl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPF  ESENTATTVIS 
Thursday,  May  2k,  194S 


Mr.  LESINSKI     Mr 

permission  granted  me  tc 
marks  in  the  RscoaId.  I 
ing    very    informative 
"Poland."  which  was  writ 
Member  of  the   House, 
Sam  B.  Pettengill.  of 
my  opinion  one  of  the 
fair  articles  I  have  read 
Russian  situation.    The 
preached  the  subject 
angle    than    generally    v 
umnists  and  it  shoiUd  be 
dents  of  this  important 
been  printed  in  more  than 
in  this  country  under  the 
tengil] — the  gentleman 
inside  your  Congress." 
The  matter  referred  to 


inc  ude 


In(!iana. 
most 


from 


Ight  on  Russia's 

.he  east  half  of 

The   figures 

8,173.550  square 

square     miles. 

of  Poland.     The 


POLAND 

The  follovrtng  facts  throw 
claim  that  she  must  have 
Poland   for   her   own   securi  :y 
given  are  prewar. 

Russia  has  a  land  area  of 
miles;     Poland     has     150  47C 
Russia  Is  54  times  the  size 
State  of  Texas  would  conti  in  Poland  with 
enough  left  over  to  accommi)date  all  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvinia,  Massachu 
setts,  and  Connecticut. 

From  east  to  west  Russlf  is  6.500  miles 
long — a  distance  as  great  as 
Cisco  to  Berlin. 

Russia  is  twice  the  size  o^  all  the  rest  of 
E"urope.     It  has  one-sixth  of 
the  globe.     Poland  has  one 
cent.     Russia  is  almost  thre«  times  as  large 
as  continental  United  States. 

The    population    of   Rueels    is    170.467.0C0; 
that  of  Poland  36.000.000. 
Russia  has  21  people  to 
Poland   has   230.     Poland's 
sure   per   square   mile   is 
Russia. 

Since  the  war  started  Rissla  has  seized 
from  Finland  16.000  square  miles,  or  approx- 
imately one-half  of  Kentucky  She  has  com- 
pletely absorbed  Latvia  with  20,056  square 
miles,  or  roughly  the  other  hdlf  of  Kentucky 
She  has  taken  over  Lithuan 
miles,    the    size   of    We.st   'V'i 


taken  over  Estonia,  18.353  square  mUes.  and 
"  19,300    square 


on  the  broad 

appointment 

Clark,  and  the 

Messrs  Stettin - 

evidence  of 

to  the  right, 


Speaker,  under 

extend  my  re- 

the  follow - 

Article    entitled 

en  by  a  former 

the  Honorable 

It  is  in 

61  concise  and 

on  the  Polish - 

writer  has  ap- 

a  different 

awed    by    coi- 

I  ead  by  all  stu- 

^bject.    It  has 

60  newspapers 

caption.  "Pet- 

f^om  Indiana^* 


follows: 


t  le  square  mUe; 

population  pres- 

11    times    that   of 


u.  22.958  square 
rjinla.     She    has 


from    Rumania    has     taken     -_, _^ 

miles— the  two  nearly  equaling  the  size  of 
Ohio. 

Omitting  Poland  for  the  moment.  Ruscia 
has  therefore  added  to  her  ^rea  land  equal 
to  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  We4t  Virginia. 

By  agreement  with  HiUer'  in  September 
1939  (which  has  now  been  sul^tantlally  con- 
firmed by  Messrs.  Chvirchill  tnd  Roosevelt) 
Russia  has  taken  over  from  Poland  77," 
square  miles — the  equivalent  :jf  Nebraska. 

The  population  taken  frore  Poland  is  12,- 
775.000,  which  is  about  tha^  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


The  area  of  Citechoelovakia  la  S4  244  square 
m  lie*— the  slae  of  Arkansas,  Bulgarls  has 
39.830  square  milee— the  size  of  Virginia. 
Hungary  has  S6.878  square  mile*-— the  bIm 
of  Indiana,  Yugoslavia  has  8S,A70  square 
miles — the  size  of  Wyoming. 

These  latter  four,  by  the  agreements  at 
Yalta  or  Tehran,  are  apparently  assigned  to 
Russia's  sphere  of  Influence  If  not  eventual 
Incorporation  Into  the  Soviet  empire. 

Ruaala's  direct  and  Indirect  conquests  of 
territory,  so  far,  as  the  result  of  the  war, 
therefore  equal  the  land  area  of  Nebraska, 
iMilana.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Virginia,  and  Wjromlng. 

AU  this  added  to  a  country  three  times  the 
else  of  continental  United  States. 

It  Is  now  wondered  in  Washington,  as  the 
next  secret  to  be  brought  to  light,  if  Russia 
has  not  also  been  promised  a  free  hand  in 
Korea  with  65.246  square  mUee — the  slee 
of  Utah,  and  In  Manchuria,  with  503.013 
square  mllce — which  Is  twice  the  size  of 
Texas,  or  twice  the  size  of  France  plus  Italy. 

Reams  of  pages  have  been  written  about 
the  Curzon  line  in  Poland.  Regardless  of 
all  other  considerations  of  Justice  and  fair 
dealing,  the  Curzon  line  Is  not  a  mountain 
range  or  a  broad  river;  it  Is  not  a  natural 
military  barrier.  The  claim  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  Russia's  military  security  seems 
nothing  but  an  excuse  for  Stalin's  expanding 
real -estate  operations. 

But  Justice  to  Poland  cannot  be  disre- 
garded In  building  a  "Just  and  endurlhg 
peace. "  On  that  point,  I  quote  the  Polish- 
American  priests  of  Detroit:  "It  is  Incon- 
ceivable to  punish  an  ally  for  Its  contribu- 
tions to  victory.  History  never  recorded  such 
a  case. " 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power 
Development 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  ^-ERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Philadelphia  Indus- 
trial Union  Council  asking  Philip  Mur- 
ray, president  of  the  CIO,  to  instruct  all 
CIO  councils  of  the  Nation  to  throw  their 
full  weight  into  the  fight  to  have  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  undertaken 
in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

UNION     COtJNCn,     BACKING     SEAWAY PHILADXL- 

PHIA,  PA.,    LABOB  OBOtn'  ASKS  CIO  MAKE  FIGHT 
FOB   PBOJECT  DEVKLOPMXNT 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  May  11  —The  Phfladel- 
phia  Industrial  Union  Council  recently  ap- 
proved a  resolution  asking  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  CIO  to  instruct  all  CIO  coun- 
cils In  the  Nation  to  throw  their  full  weight 
Into  the  flght  to  have  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  development  started. 

The  coimcu  said  that  the  project  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  ^he  realiza- 
tion for  the  program  for  60,000,000  Jobs  after 
the  war. 

The  resolution  follows. 

"Whereas  tlie  CIO  went  on  record  in  Its 
1944  national  convention  for  full  support  of 
a  legislative  program  that  wUl  make  possible 
60.000.000  Jobs  In  a  poetwar  period:  and 

"Whereas  this  program  of  prosperitv  and 
full  employment  cannot  be  realized  unless 


the  Nation  uudvrtakeM  vast  projects  which 
are  beyond  the  capacity  ot  private  induiuy 
for  the  full  utlllSAilon  of  our  great  natural 
resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  kenway  and 
power  project  Is  the  greatest  undeveloped 
natural  resource  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent; and 

"Whereas  a  few  selfish  interests  continue  to 
think  In  terms  of  a  static  economy,  an 
economy  of  scarcity  and  not  the  life  of  use- 
ful employment  and  abundance  that  should 
h9  available  to  all  ctir  people  because  ot  our 
great  natural  rcxourcea.  our  highly  skilled 
millions  of  workers,  and  the  inventive  genius 
and  enterprise  thot  has  made  unique  tl^o 
history  of  our  Nation:  and 

"Whereas  the  reallantlon  of  the  promise  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks  for  greatly  expanded  world 
trade  and  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
opening  up  of  a  fourth  seacoast  In  the  In- 
dustrial heart  of  our  countiy:  and 

"Whereas  progressive  and  forward-looking 
Industrialists,  farmers,  workers,  and  con- 
sumers are  uniting  In  an  effort  to  secure 
favorable  legislative  action  on  this  great 
project,  which  will  aid  our  country  In  the 
immediate  postwar  period  and  contribute  to 
our  future  weU-belng  and  prosperity  Ua  the 
years  to  come :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"ilesoli^d.  That  we  call  upon  Philip  Mur- 
ray to  Instruct  all  CIO  councils  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union  to  throw  their  full  weight 
into  this  flght  which  Is  In  the  Interests  of 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  realization  of  the 
program  for  60,000,000  jobs." 


The  President  Should  Stay  Home 


arise  he  will  be  travcUni  h  good  part  of  the 
time.  No  man  can  possibly  discharge  the 
heavy  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States 
and  also  act  as  roving  ambassador  exuaordl* 
nary. 

But  that  Is  not  the  moat  serious  objection 
to  the  President  going  overseas  to  settle  du- 
putes.  Every  time  he  goes  to  meet  Stalin,  or 
the  head  of  any  other  government  who  re- 
fuses to  come  to  the  United  States,  he  places 
himself  and  the  United  States  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Stalin  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  Truman 
comes  to  Russia  he  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  make  concessions  than  if  he  remains  In 
Waahlngton.  That  happened  at  Yalta  and 
presumably  at  other  conferences  Rooeevelt 
attended. 

The  United  SUtes  will  never  be  able  to 
negotiate  on  an  even  basis  with  Russia  if 
our  President  chases  over  to  see  Stalin  every 
time  he  kicks  up. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  Truman 
shouldn't  make  a  practice  of  leaving  the 
country  for  such  conferences. 

No  Government  head  should  Imperil  his 
health  trying  to  do  the  work  of  several  men. 
Cliurchlll  contracted  pneumonia  and  very 
nearly  died  on  one  of  his  trips.  And  It  is 
now  admitted  that  President  Roosevelt  never 
recovered  from  the  Illness  which  followed  his 
Tehran  trip.  The  Journey  to  Yalta  prac- 
tically finished  him. 

Let  the  President  of  the  United  States 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
and  conserve  his  strength  by  negotiating 
with  the  heads  of  other  governments  through 
d'lly  accredited  representatives. 

If  the  world  Is  in  such  a  parlous  state  that 
It  can  only  be  saved  through  periodical  meet- 
ings of  heads  of  states.  It  probably  can't  be 
s.ved  anyway. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Piper,  editor 
of  the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa: 

THE  PBKSIDKNT  SHOULD  STAT  HOME 

President  Truman  has  been  In  office  only 
a  little  more  than  a  month.  He  hasn't  had 
oportunlty  to  famllarlze  himself  with  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Presidency.  Scores  of 
tough  problems  are  crying  for  solution.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  he  can  give  most  of 
them  adequate  consideration. 

Yet  he  is  being  urged  to  rush  off  to  a 
Big  Three  meeting  right  away.  The  Polish 
question,  the  Austrian  situation,  the  ruckus 
at  Trieste,  conditions  In  Rumania  and  Yugo- 
slavia and  international  affairs  in  general  are 
threatening  to  make  trouble.  Only  the  Pres- 
ident can  compose  the  difficulties  and  get 
things  running  smoothly  again,  we  are  told. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  thousands  of 
American  prisoners  liberated  by  the  Russian 
army.  They  aren't  being  released.  So  Tru- 
man must  hurry  right  over  and  see  Stalin 
about  It. 

We  wonder  If  the  editors  and  columnists 
who  urge  the  President  to  make  such  a  trip 
realize  what  they  are  doing. 

They  are  saying  In  effect  that  whenever 
trouble  develops  anywhere  in  the  world  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  deal  with 
It  personally. 

Conditions  are  going  to  be  very  unsettled 
during  the  next  few  years.  If  the  president 
endeavors  to  settle  aU  the  difficulties  tliat 


Postwar  Economic  Planning — Full 
Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
victory  in  Europe  has  thrown  postwar 
economic  planning  into  sharp  focus. 
Suddenly  the  problems  which  we  have 
so  long  anticipated  are  upon  us. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in 
this  country  on  ways  and  means  of  assur- 
ing high  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
full  job  opportunity  after  the  war.    The 
first,  and  so  far  the  only,  concrete  step 
toward  action  is  represented  by  the  full- 
employment  bill  sponsored  in  the  Senate 
by    the    Senator    from    Montana    IMr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahonit],  and  myself,  and 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Patman. 
This  measure  is  intended  to  "establish 
a  national  policy  and  program  for  assur- 
ing continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  industry,   agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government."    Public  hear- 
ings are  being  planned  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  before  whom 
the  measure  is  pending. 

Other  nations,  like  England.  Australia, 
and  Canada,  have  already  made  consid- 


erable progress  In  working  out  a  gov* 
ernment  policy  for  awurlng  postwar 
Jol>s,  and  ensctlm  speoiflc  leflslation 
to  that  end.  This  gives  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  profit  by  an  analysis  of 
what  they  have  done. 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  recent  developments  acroM 
the  border  In  Canada.  In  April  of  this 
year  a  white  paper  on  employment  was 
presented  to  the  Parliament  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Reconstruction.  This  paper 
clearly  indicates  the  extent  of  the  post- 
war responsibility  assumed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  quote  the  following  para- 
graph from  it: 

The  Government  has  stated  unequivocally 
lu  adoptloi\  of  a  high  and  stable  level  ot 
employment  and  Income.  The  effort  to 
achieve  It  must  pervade  ail  Oovernment  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  must  be  wholeheartedly 
accepted  by  all  economic  groups  and  other 
organizations  as  a  great  national  objective 
transcending  in  importance  all  sectional  and 
group  Interests. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  parallel- 
ing the  full-employment  bill,  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Canadian  Government 
stresses  that  reconstruction  measures 
should  "provide  opportunities  for  useful 
employment  for  all  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  In- 
serted in  the  Record  a  memorandiun 
prepared  in  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  the  developments  in  Canada 
with  respect  to  postwar  full  employment. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Developments  in  Canada  WriH  Respect  to 
PosTWAH  Full  Employment 
Next  to  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  war, 
the  problem  of  Insuring  fuU  employment  ( or, 
aa   some  Canadians   prefer   to   call    It,   high 
employment)   during  the  postwar  years  has 
been  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  most  Cana- 
dians.    The  broad  outlines  of  a  postwar  re- 
construction policy  has  been  laid  down  by  a 
special  cabinet  advisory  committee  on  recon- 
struction, which  was  headed  by  Dr.  F.  Cyril 
James,  principal  and  vice  chancellor  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal.     The  committee 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  success  of  Can- 
ada's reconstruction  policy  will  be  realisti- 
cally measured  in  terms  of  the  numt>er  of 
Jobs  that  it  offers  to  men  and  women  who 
are  seeking  them.    The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  tabled  In  the  House  of  Conunons 
and    printed    by    the    King's    printer.     The 
recommendations  contained  In  the  report  are 
discussed  in  the  attached  article,  Canada's 
Postwar    Reconstruction    Aims,    which    ap- 
peared in  the  AprU  15.  1944  issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly,  official  publication  of  the 
Department   of   Commerce.      These   recom- 
mendations have  apparently  served  as  guide 
posts    to    the    Government's    reconstruction 

policy. 

The  program  of  the  current  (Liberal)  Oov- 
ernment»  was  outlined  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  In  Jantiary  1944.  At  that  time  It 
was  said:  "Postwar  planning  falls  naturally 
Into  three  broad  fields— preparation  for  the 
demobilization.  rehabUitation,  and  reestab- 
lishment  in  civil  life  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces;  the  reconversion  of  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  basis  and  Its  reconstruction 
In  a  manner  which  wUl  provide  opportunities 
for  useful  employment  for  all  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  work;  and  the  provlalon  of 


'  A  general  election  has  been  caUed  In  Can- 
ada for  June  11,  1945. 
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Insurance  Against  major  economic  and  social 
hazards.*' 

Several  specific  measures,  all  of  which  had 
either  a  direct  or  an  indirect  bearing  on  the 
postwar  situation,  have  since  been  passed  by 
Parliament  and  as  a  result  of  them  it  may 
be  said  that  the  postwar  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  begun  to  take  shape.  On  April  13, 
1945  the  Dominion's  broad  aims  and  general 
policy  were  further  outlined  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  a  white  pap>er  on  employment 
and  income  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Minister  of  Reconstruction. 

The  white  paper  stated  that.  "The  govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
and  stable  level  of  employment  and  Income 
as  a  major  aim  of  government  policy.  Its 
program  inaugurates  policies  which  break 
new  ground."  The  paper  stated  further  that 
the  employment  of  about  900.000  over  the 
3.700,000  working  In  1939  would  provide  a 
high  postwar  level  of  emplo3rment  on  the 
basis  of  the  June  1944  population.  The 
paper  also  estimated  that  this  figure  will  be 
increased  by  about  60.000  annually  through 
the  natural  increase  of  population. 

With  Canadian  employment  and  income 
dependent  on  export  markets  the  Minister 
of  Reconstruction  in  the  paper  also  set  a 
goal  of  $1,750.000.000 — Canadian— worth  of 
exports  annually  during  the  postwar  period 
as  being  essential  to  high  employment.  This, 
the  report  declares,  is  about  one-half  of 
current  wartime  exports  in  dollar  value,  but 
only  about  15  percent  higher  than  the  pre- 
war volume  in  the  amount  of  goods  exported. 
The  white  paper  also  advocates  reduction  of 
taxation,  encouragement  of  private  invest- 
ment, maintenance  of  low  interest  rates,  and 
government  investment  in  public  works  ad- 
Justed  to  fluctuations  of  private  enterprise. 

The  reconstruction  program  of  the  Cana- 
diaa  Government,  as  it  now  stands,  was  dis- 
cussed In  a  number  of  public  speeches  made 
by  government  leaders  shortly  before  the 
presentation  of  the  aforementioned  white 
paper.  Specifically  these  plans  or  programs 
were  summariaed  by  Mr.  Brooke  Claxton, 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
under  three  general  headings  of;  aids  to  pro- 
duction, the  provision  of  purchasing  power, 
and  the  housing  and  public  works  develop- 
ment. Additional  statements  were  made  by 
Mr.  C.  D.  Howe.  Minister  of  Reconstruction, 
In  A  press  interview  on  March  5.  (Mr.  Howe 
is  also  Minister  of  Munitions  and  Supply.) 

The  following  outline  has  been  drawn  up 
under  Mr.  Claxton's  three  general  headings 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  given  in  the 
various  public  statements  referred  to  above. 
It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
summary  includes  projects  of  a  temporary 
nature  aimed  to  tide  Canada  over  the  imme- 
diate ixjetwar  rough  spots,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  permanent  nature.  In  some  of  these 
measures  the  dividing  line  between  these 
two  classifications  may  prove  to  be  quite  thin 
with  temporary  measures  conceivably  be- 
coming a  permanent  part  of  the  set-up. 

A.  AIDS  TO  MMJOTJCTTON— COWViasiON  AWB  DFVIX- 
OPMXNT      OF      nfDTTST»T      AWD      CONSIBVATTON 

Am  UKVEjLOPMxirr  or  katuhal  axsoxnicrs 
1.  The  development  of  new  Industries  to 
assist  in  the  conversion  of  war  Industries  and 
the  encouragement  of  further  technical  im- 
provements In  assisting  industries.  Under 
thl»  general  heading  Mr  Howe  stated  in  hl« 
presa  interview  on  March  5  that  In  the  sale 
of  war  plants  encouragement  would  be  given 
to  Industries  which  manufactured  goods  not 
prevloiisly  made  in  Canada. 

a.  The  elimination  of  restrictions  upon 
output  by  government,  business,  or  labor 

3.  AaalsUnce  In  the  development  of  small 
bualneaa.  primarily  through  the  Industrial 
Development  Bank  which  was  establUhed  by 
an  act  of  Parliament  In  liM4  and  which  be- 
fan  operations  on  m  aaudl  scale  in  Novem- 
ber 1044. 

4.  To  encourace  and  promote  the  Canadian 
export  trade  and  international  trade  gener- 
ally by  continuing  to  preas  other  nations  to 
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having  stated  that 
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Public  projects  to  provide 
being  surveyed  by  the  prov^ces 
palities.   according  to  Mr 
projects  would  be  coordinated 
Department  of  Reconstruc^on 
give  advice  as  to  their 
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Regional  committees 
develop  plans  so  that  publ 
ready    if    needed    In    any 
Establishment  of  a  system 
cils  to  assist  the  Departme 
tlon  In  handling  the  conversion 
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announced  by  Mr.  Howe 

O.  OTBXa  MSASlhuS 

1.  Assistance  in  the  rehaliilitatlon  and  re- 
establishment  of  veterans,  ^cifically  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Departiaent  of  Veterans 
Affairs  which  was  set  up  in  1944. 

2.  The  extension  of  coojeration  between 
government,  business,  and    abor. 

3  Cooperation  between  'he  federal  and 
provincial  governments  on  pbstwar  problems. 
In  one  of  his  recent  speec^ies  Mr.  Claxton 
stated  that  a  conference  lor  this  ptupose 
would  be  held  as  soon  as  it  c  mid  be  after  the 
next  general  election. 

The  objectives  of  fxill  employment  aimed 
at  in  these  various  pieces  tof  rehabilitation 
legislation  are.  In  principle,  accepted  by  mem- 
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bers  of  all  political  parties,  exception  being 
taken  however  to  the  degiee  of  Government 
participation  considered  necessary.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  following  full-emplo>-ment 
platform  of  the  Progressive-Conservative 
Party  presented  by  John  Bracken.  Its  leader. 
"Every  person  able  and  willing  to  work 
must  be  assured  of  gainful  occupation  with 
sufficient  means  to  maintain  a  home  and 
family.  The  objective  is  full  employment  at 
fair  wages  under  progressively  Improving 
standards.  We  oppose  relief  as  a  substitute 
of  work. 

"For  the  achievement  cf  that  objective — 
full  employment  at  fair  wages  under  progres- 
sively Improving  standards — and  for  the  wel- 
fare and  development  of  society,  we  strongly 
advocate  the  strengthening  of  the  basic 
Canadian  tradition  of  Individual  initiative 
and  Individual  enterprise  and  opportunity, 
and  the  freeing  of  economic  activities  from 
bureaucratic  controls.  Government  author- 
ity, however,  should  be  maintained  and  exer- 
cised wherever  necessary  to  protect  primary 
producers,  workers,  and  consumers  from  ex- 
ploitation through  such  abuses  as  piice-flx- 
ing  combines,  monopolies,  and  patent  cartels. 
To  those  ends  we  believe  that  government 
should  seek  to  create  conditions  under  which 
the  maximum  volume  of  employment  and  the 
maximum  national  Income  may  be  assured 
through  the  initiative  and  enterprise  of  the 
people  themselves." 

The  large  expenditures  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  apparently  committed  itself  for 
the  postwar  period  has  met  with  some  criti- 
cism. Specifically.  R.  B  Hanson,  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party  veteran,  complained  In  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Canada  has  been 
committed  to  expenditures  "over  and  above 
those  which  are  the  ordinary  Inheritance  of 
Parliament  to  the  amount  of  $1,000.0(X).0(X)." 
This  criticism  of  government  expenditures  is 
in  line  with  the  Progresplve-Conservative 
Party's  aim  of  limiting  government  controls 
and  participation  in  business  to  a  minimum. 
By  contrast  with  the  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive Party's  stand.  M.  J.  Coldwell.  spokesman 
of  Canada's  Socialist  Cooperative  Common- 
wealth Federation  Party  (popvilarly  known 
as  the  C.  C  F.)  rose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, expressed  dissatisfaction  over  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Government's  efforts,  and  advo- 
cated Government  expenditures  of  »5,000,- 
000.000  In  the  2  years  following  the  war.  In 
line  with  the  Socialist  viewpoint  of  the 
C.  C.  P.,  Mr.  Coldwell  stated  that  "private  en- 
terprise, by  Itself,  has  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  meeting  this  total.  H^-en  the  optimistic 
forecasts  of  its  propagandists  fall  far  short 
of  it.  What  Is  needed  is  a  new  freedom  to 
organize  production  In  the  public  interest. 
We  mtist  bid  good-by  to  the  restricUve  prac- 
tices of  orthodox  finance  and  orthodox  In- 
dustry whose  only  care  has  been  the  making 
of  private  profit." 

The  Liberal  Party  has  contended  right 
along  that  it  is  pursuing  a  middle  course 
between  the  C.  C.  P.  demands  for  complete 
socialization  of  business  and  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  platform  of  freeing  economic 
activities  from  bureaucratic  controls. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  pertinent  to  note 
that  while  the  previously  referred  to  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Reconstruc- 
tion went  to  great  pains  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  Government  in  the  poet- 
war  period  It  did  not  neglect  placing  due 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  private  enterprise  In 
creating  full  employment.  It  declared  that 
every  business  enterprLse  must  accept  the 
clear  responslbUlty  for  planning  lU  operations 
in  a  manner  that  will  provide  continuous  em- 
ployment at  steady  wages  for  appropriate 
numbers  of  workers.  A  record  high  turn-over 
of  labor  In  normal  times  must  be  universally 
recognized  as  business  Insfflciency.  The  com- 
mittee urged  management  to  assume  the  re- 
sp«;nsibllity  for  the  maintenance  of  a  level 
of  earnings  for  all  lu  workers  that  is  as  high 
as  possible  In  the  light  of  prospective  market 
prices,  current  costs  of  materials,  and  a  rea- 
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Eonable  return  on  the  capital  Invested  In  the 
business. 

In  approaching  this  Ideal  the  committee 
stated  that  the  annual  income  of  the  worker, 
rather  than  the  hourly  rate  or  the  weekly 
wage,  should  be  the  figure  on  which  atten- 
tion is  concentrated,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  comprehensive  plans  involving 
profit  sharing*  regtUar  holidays  with  pay,  or 
company  pension  plans  to  provide  retirement 
allowances  for  all  employees  may  constitute 
an  important  part  of  this  total  annual  In- 
come. 

Other  Important  steps  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  solving  the  problem  of  post- 
war employment  In  Canada  include  a  Postwar 
Employment  Stirvey  begun  in   the  summer 
of    1944    by    the    Research    and     Statistics 
Branch    of    the    Dominion    Department    of 
Labor  to   determine  such  matters  as  plans 
which  private  Industry  has  already  laid  for 
postwar   conversion,   the   facilities   available 
for   postwar  occupational   training,   the  re- 
turn  of   members  of   the  Armed  Forces   to 
their    former    employment,    estimated    de- 
creases in  staff  on  the  termination  of  war 
contracts    and    plans   for    the   development 
of  new  products  or  services  in  the  postwar 
era.     The  only  establishments  surveyed  are 
those  with  200  or  more  employees  and  the 
key  question  asks  how  many   workers  will 
be  employed  when  the  war  is  over  and  peace- 
time production    is  reestablished. 

As  part  of  this  general  survey  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  also  began  In  March  1945, 
a  sample  survey  to  determine  where  Ca- 
nadian workers  Intend  to  live  and  work  1 
year  after  the  surrender  of  Germany.  Sixty 
thousand  workers  across  the  Dominion  are 
now  being  asked  this  question.  Labor  De- 
partment ofacials  sute  that  the  survey  will 
help  in  gaging  the  extent  of  the  probable 
postwar  migration  of  workers  back  to  their 
home  areas. 

The  resulU  of  these  surveys  have  not  yet 
been   made  public.     However,  a  similar  In- 
vestigation of  employment  possibilities,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  was  completed   by   the 
Toronto    Financial    Post,    one    of    Canada's 
leading  financial  Journals.    This  survey  cov- 
ered industries  providing  12  V2  percent  of  all 
employment  In  Canada  (or  22 Vj  percent  of 
all  employment  in  manufacturing  Industries 
and  services) .    Replies  to  the  Journal's  ques- 
tion, "How  many  do  you  expect  to  employ 
1  year  after  hostilities  cease?"  Indicate  that 
Canadian  firms  expect  to  employ  25  percent 
more  workers  than  they  did  In  1939.    Manu- 
facturers  were   also    asked    to   break   down 
their     working    force     between    men     and 
women   today   and   their   expectation  for    1 
year  after  victory.     Replies    from    manufac- 
ttirers     indicated     that     they     like     women 
«   workers.     Their  Indicated  plans  for   1   year 
after  victory  called  for  employing  17  percent 
fewer  women  than  in  1943  but  for  the  em- 
ployment of  58  percent  more  women  than 

In  1939. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  a  Gallup  poll  survey  for  the  Toronto 
Reconstruction  Council  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  1944  found  that  one-half  of  the 
married  women  now  working  want  to  go  on 
working  and  that  three-quarters  of  all 
women  now  working  want  to  go  on  working. 


one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  America. 
Its  editorial  page  is  replete  with  grip- 
ping, challenging,  and  courageous  dis- 
cussions of  the  issues  of  the  day. 

One  of  the  dangers  now  lurking  upon 
the  international  horizon  is  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union.  Powerful  and  subtle  forces  are 
behind  the  scenes  pulUng  strings.  The 
future  peace  of  the  world  is  menaced  by 
frantic  efforts  of  reactionaries  to  foment 
hostility  between  the  two  most  powerful 
members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Let  no  intelligent  American  delude 
himself  into  thinking  that  UNCIO  wiU 
succeed  if  we  alienate  Russia.  Now  is  the 
time  to  mitigate  exacerbations  growing 
out  of  relatively  minor  issues.  Let  us 
work  together  for  the  common  good.  Let 
us  give  some  reassm-ance  to  the  parents 
of  America  that  the  sacrifices  made  by 
their  sons  and  daughters  in  this  war  will 
not  be  in  vain. 

The  only  reasonably  definite  hope  we 
can  give  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  that 
there  will  be  no  recurrence  of  war  within 
the  measurable  future  is  by  welding  a 
powerful  coalition  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  two 
major    powers,    coupled    with    France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Chira  and  the  other 
nonaggressor  nations  of  the  world.     If 
Russia  is  alienated,  the  world  will  con- 
tinue as  an  armed  camp    White  civili- 
zation will  face  destruction.    The  mate- 
rial resources  of  civilized  humanity  will 
probably  be  wiped  out.    The  world  today 
is  standing  at  the  very  threshold. 

The  State  Department  has  it  within  its 
power  to  thwart  all  these  dangerous  at- 
titudes and  programs,  the  effect  of  which 
cumulatively  and  inevitably  will  be  to  of- 
fend the  USSR  and  drive  it  from  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

It  is  imperative  that  Stettinius  call  a 
halt  to  the  sniping  at  our  Russian  ally. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  published 
an  editorial  on  April  24  entitled  "Our 
Link  With  Russia,"  in  which  it  refers 
feeimgly  to  Russia's  part  in  this  war  and 
to  her  record  of  historic  friendship  for 
the  United  States  through  the  years. 
Thia  is  the  editorial: 


Stop  Goading  the  Soviet  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINCTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  194S 

Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  8t, 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  is.  unauestionably, 


OUm  UNK  WTTH  BUSSIA 

When  Alexis  de  TocquevUle,  in  1835.  pub- 
lished the  first  volxune  of  his  monumental 
study  Democracy  In  America,  he  ended  the 
book  with  the  following  amazingly  prophetic 

words :  ^ . 

"There  are  at  the  present  time  two  great 
nations  In  the  world,  which  started  from 
different  points,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the 
same  end.  I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  the 
Americans. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits,  and  they  have 
only  to  maintain  their  power,  but  these  are 
still  m  the  act  of  growth.  All  the  others 
have  stopped  or  continue  to  advance  with 
extreme  difllculty;  these  alone  are  proceeding 
with  ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to  which 
no  limit  can  be  perceived.     •     •     *    ^  ^^  , 

"Their  starting  point  Is  different  and  their 
courses  are  not  the  same,  yet  each  of  them 
seems  marked  out  by  the  wUl  of  heaven  to 
.    sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe. 

This  must  have  seemed  a  wUd  statement 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 
•When  the  French  political  scientist  wrote, 
America  was  a  youthful  Republic;  its  Presi- 
dent the  frontiersman  and  fighter,  Andrew 
Jackson.  Russia  was  rtiled  by  Czar  Nich- 
olas I,  an  absolute  monarch  who  gave  hl« 
people  few.  If  any,  liberties. 

Today  the  prophecy  of  110  years  ago  U 
being  brlUlantly  fulfilled.     The  two   great 


nations  have  proved  not  only  to  "tend  toward 
the  same  end"  but  to  be  well  on  the  way  to 
achieving  It.  Their  progress  toward  that 
end— the  smashing  of  Nazi  power  and  the 
creation  of  enduring  peace— has  been  re- 
corded m  the  headlines  for  months  past. 
Momentarily  the  tangible  symbol  of  that 
epochal  cooperation  is  exp>ected  In  the  Join- 
ing of  their  military  forces  In  the  heart  of 
Hitler's  empire. 

The  two  great  military  forces  have  Indeed 
"started  from  different  points."  as  Tocque- 
ville  put  it— points  some  7.800  miles  apart- 
separated  by  vast  expanses  of  land  and  sea 
ruled  bv  the  hlgh-ridlng  Nazi  enemy. 

The  Russians  started  their  victorious  march 
from  far  behind  their  own  goal  line  at  a 
point  not  far  from  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
Americans  sUrted  on  the  far  side  of  the 
Atlantic— at  that  time  a  sea  of  perU  where 
U-boats  took  a  continuing  toll  of  ships  and 
men  and  cargoes.  They  advanced  to  north 
Africa,  to  Sicily,  to  lUly,  then  to  Normandy, 
and  Into  the  Reich,  while  the  Russians,  stag- 
ing the  greatest  military  comeback  of  all 
time,  were  steadily  recovering  their  own  ter- 
ritories, liberating  Poland,  and  at  last  smash- 
Ing  their  way  Into  Berlin. 

Shortly,  the  two  forces  will  Join.  The  bond 
between  the  two  great  nations  will  be  ratified 
b  the  hearty  handshakes  and  embraces  of 
fighting  men  on  the  field  of  battle.  Each  side 
will  have  tributes  to  pay  the  other  on  military 
prowess  and  skill  In  strategy.  G.  I.  Joe  ad- 
mires Ivan  as  a  first -class  fighting  man.  The 
Russian  is  grateful  to  the  American  for  the 
outpouring  of  arms  and  equipment  through 
kad-lease.  The  weary  foot  soldiers  of  both 
sides  understand  each  other,  better  than  do 
their  ^ome  fronts. 

This  is  a  time  for  the  handful  of  distrustful 
Americans  to  banish  their  enmity  toward  our 
Russian  ally.  Let  them  consider  the  sacri- 
fices the  Soviet  armies  and  people  have  made 
to  make  possible  the  coming  Juncture,  prel- 
ude to  victory  In  Europe.  Let  them  consider 
that  alliance  with  Russia  does  not  bind 
America  to  adopt  Communist  doctrines,  any 
more  than  alliance  with  Britain  obliges  us 
to  set  up  a  monarchy. 

It  is  a  time,  too,  for  Russian  diplomacy  to 
Implement  the  Impending  symbol  of  the 
battlefield.  Soviet  acceptance  of  a  fair  com- 
promise on  the  thorny  Issue  of  Poland  s  Gov- 
ernnien*  and  representation  at  San  Francisco 
would  greatly  gratify  American  opinion.  We 
can  see  the  Justice  of  Russia's  demand  for  a 
friendly  Poland  on  her  border,  but  we  cannot 
understand  the  Rtosslan  Insistence,  despite 
the  Yalta  pledge,  on  seating  the  Warsaw 
group  without  change.  A  broadening  of  that 
Government,  as  agreed,  would  not  harm 
Russia.  It  would  start  off  the  world  confer- 
ence with  a  sense  ol  tension  released,  and 
higher    hopes    for    achievement    of    lasting 

^*Tlf«  Juncture  of  armies  will  be  a  military 
triumph  of  highest  Importance.  May  the 
buoyant  fraternallsm  of  the  battlefield 
cirry  ov«?r  now  to  the  conference  table  In 
San  Francisco.  And  may  each  of  the  two 
nations  fulfill  the  high  responsibilities  of  its 
pover  "to  sway  the  destinies  of  half  the 
globe." 


The  Late  Most  Reverend  J.  R.  Crimonl, 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLEH 

DELBGATl   rBOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 
Mr   BARTLETT.    Mi.  Speaker  there 
Is  being  laid  to  eternal  rest  today  in 
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Alaska  one  of  that  Territory's  great  citi- 
zens. I  refer  to  the  Most  Reverend  J.  R. 
Crimont,  Catholic  bishop  of  AlasJca.  By 
proclamation  of  Governor  Ernest  Grue- 
ning  flags  are  at  half-mast  throughout 
Alaska  today  in  mourning  for  this  prel- 
ate, who  by  reason  of  outstanding  gtiall- 
ties  had  won  for  himself  a  sure  place 
in  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all 
Alaskans  of  whatever  creed  or  race. 

Bishop  Crimont  was  87  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  carried 
on  the  good  work  in  Alaska  for  51  years, 
having  arrived  there  in  1894.  Although 
old  as  we  coimt  years,  Bishop  Crimont 
was  always,  and  up  to  the  very  end. 
mentally  youthfxil  and  enthusiastic  and 
filled  with  the  same  passion  for  service 
which  had  actuated  him  during  his  resi- 
dence of  more  than  a  half  century  in 
Alaska.  He  was  the  oldest  active  Ameri- 
can bishop  and  the  first  Catholic  bishop 
of  Alaska.  His  was  the  largest  ecclesi- 
astical ^risdiction  in  this  coimtry. 

Of  him  it  could  truly  be  said  he  was  a 
great  man  and  a  saint  on  this  earth. 

Much  as  Bishop  Crimont  will  be 
mourned  and  missed  there  is  some  con- 
solation at  least  in  the  thought  that  his 
work,  so  solidily  foimded,  will  go  on  for- 
ever in  Alaska. 


Address  of  Prime  Minister  DcValera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
requests  have  been  received  by  me  from 
people  unable  to  hear  the  radio  broad- 
cast, or  to  read  the  text  of  the  speech  de- 
livered on  May  16  by  Prime  Minister 
DeValera,  of  Eire,  that  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  as  received  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  and.  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  it  in  the  Concrks- 
siONAL  Rkcoro,  so  that  those  who  are  in- 
terested may  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  it: 

Tb*  long,  fearful  war  whicla  haa  devastated 
Europe  has  at  last,  mercuully  come  to  an 
end.  Uy  first  object  In  speaking  to  you  to- 
night must  be  to  try  to  express  the  gratitude 
to  Almighty  Ood  with  wlilch  all  our  hearts 
ar«  full. 

I  am  sure  that  we  ahould  be  able  to  arranj?e 
for  a  day  of  national  thanlcssiving  in  which 
we  may  publicly  express  our  due  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  great  mercy  in  our  time. 

To  the  peoples  of  all  nations  who  have 
been  directly  involved  in  the  war  our 
thoughts  go  out  in  sympathy  in  their  deliv- 
erance from  the  dally  terrors  in  which  they 
lived  and  In  the  sorrow  that  they  must  still 
endure — inevitable  sufferings  of  the  after- 
math. 

We  have  been  spared  what  so  many  nation* 
have  ha4  to  undergo  and  there  lies  upon  us 
accordingly,  the  duty  within  our  limited 
power  to  assi«t  in  succoring  those  who  have 
been  less  fortunate  than  we  have  been. 

I  see  here  before  me  penciled  notes  from 
which  I  broadcast  to  you  on  September  3. 
1939.  I  had  eo  many  other  things  to  do 
on  tlut  day  that  I  could  not  find  time  to 
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Prom  these  notes  I  see 
that  march  of  events  your 
decided  its  policy  and 
slon  to  the  world."    Elreaii 
wUl  be  to  keep  our  people 
reminded  you  of  what  I 
that  in  our  circumstances, 
and  our   experience   alter 
would  have  (few  inaudibl 
have  to  go  Into  any  details 
precisely  were  the 
referred.     Nor  had  I  to  go 
what  were  our  experiences 
Nor  had  I  to  point  out 
in  our   altuation   was   the 
country.     I  had  merely  to 
I  felt  sure  you  would 
I  do  not  think  It  necessary 
tonight.     I  pointed  out  th^ 
adopted  had  the  support 
entire  dall  and  entire 
tlve   of  any   personal 
held  on  the  merits  of 
casloned   the   conflict. 
That  national  policy 
thus    s-ipported    by    a 
amongst  democratic  peopl 
through  three  general 
1944.  a  unity  which   happ^y 
us  to  the  end.     All  politic) 
sections  are  entitled  to  the  . 
ct  what  that  unity  has  achi<  v 
a    triumph   of   national 
good  sense. 

There  were  times  when 
danger,  but  we  hare  been 
calamity  of  invasion,  and 
we  have  suffered  in  our 
been  by  comparison  very 
economic    consequences 
been    anticipated    were 
united  efforts  of  our  people 
tion  of  public  representatives 
by  hard  work,  by  careful 
being  enabled  to  obtain 
countries,    particularly    Bridal 
States  and  Canada. 

I  know  you  all  feel  with 
of  gratitude  we  owe  to  all 
personal  sacrifice  Joined  tht 
the  marine  service  and 
fense    organizations    who 
against  the  most  serious  of 
threatened.    Officers. 
ficers  and  men  of  the  regulai 
Eervlce  at  the  beginning  of 
with  the  reserve  and 
trained  nucleus  around  which 
ble  in  an  incredibly  short 
an    efficient    fighting    force 
thousands  of  young  men 
peals  of  the  Government 
all   political   parties   In   the 
ence  to  Join  the  army. 

We  have  survived  a  heavy 
sure  you  all  realize  that 
in  Eiuope  does  not  mean 
even  early  ending  of  the  sta^e 
The  world  Is  stlH  In  a  most 
end    what    may    still 
prophesy.     Many  difficulties 
plies    and    essential    goods 
created  will  still  continue.  _ 
no  relaxation  of  the  regtila 
the  distribution  or  use  of  co 
have  had  to  be  kept  under 

We  believe  it  probable 
supplies   of   some    important 
scarcer   than  ever.     A  great 
progress  in  the  Par  East  the 
which  will  be  at  first  aemanc 
tlve  resources  and  shipping 
which  in  time  of  peace  we 
to  import  great  quantities  of 
moreover,  a  grave  shortage 
pean  countries  and  the 
many  parts  of  the  continen 
cannot   therefore   safely     * 
countries  to  make  good  ihe 
own  production. 
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Not  merely  will  international  transport 
difficulties  remain  acute,  but  other  peoples 
(have?)  prior  call  on  such  supplies  as  may 
be  available.  Rationing  and  other  forms  of 
control  of  distribution  and  use  of  goods  will 
have  to  be  maintained  so  long  as  scarcity 
continues. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance,  therefore, 
that  there  should  be  no  relaxatton  whatever 
in  efforts  to  produce  aU  the  food  possible  from 
our  own  soil.  There  is  every  indication  the 
world  food  situation  w:ill  be  very  serious, 
not  only  this  year  but  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come,  and  that  within  the  next  few  years 
we  shall  have  to  rely  on  ovn*  own  efforts  to 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  food  required  to 
maintain  the  life  and  health  of  our  people. 
We  must  Indeed  not  only  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum our  dependence,  on  imported  foodstuffs 
but  by  increasing  production  endeavor  to 
make  substantial  quantities  available  also 
to  the  peoples  who  have  been  less  fortunate 
than  oxirselves. 

8o  far  as  this  year  Is  concerned,  the  inten- 
tion to  provide  food  from  our  cwn  resources 
to  help  In  warding  off  starvation  in  European 
countries  can  be  put  into  effect  only  by  reduc- 
ing the  supplies  available  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. This  means  not  merely  a  reduc- 
tion for  a  time  of  the  present  rations  of 
some  commodities  but  also  the  extension  of 
rationing  to  other  commodities  not  now  sub- 
ject to  control.  As  to  the  future,  there  Is 
no  likelihood  of  any  material  change  in  re- 
quirements In  regard  to  compulsory  tillage 
in  the  year  194«  as  compared  with  those 
in  operation  In  1945. 

The  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced 
in  past  years  with  regard  to  fuel  wUl  also 
remain.  There  are  no  prospects  whatever  of 
any  early  resumption  of  coal  Imports  on  any- 
thing approaching  a  normal  scale,  and  our 
domestic  fuel  needs  and  the  requirements  of 
industry  must  In  the  coming  winter  be  met 
by  the  turf. 

The  Government  desires  to  restore  normal 
trading  conditions  as  early  as  possible  and 
no  control  or  regulations  will  be  kept  in 
force  for  I  day  longer  than  Is  strictly  neces- 
sary. The  controls  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prevent  inflation  mxist  also  Ije 
maintained  for  the  time  being.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  It  was  after  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities In  1918  and  because  of  a  too  early 
removal  of  wartime  checks  on  expenditure 
that  inflationary  forces  got  out  of  controL 
The  economic  disorganization  which  caused 
so  much  hardship  and  distress  in  later  years 
had  Its  origin  at  that  time.  I  know  these 
restrictions  are  Irksome,  but  In  the  national 
interest  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  ask  you  to 
accept  and  bear  them  patiently  untU  the 
danger  Is  pa-st.  The  Government  will  remove 
them  as  soon  as  It  Is  found  safe  to  do  so. 

Certain  newspapers  have  been  very  per- 
sistent   In    looking   for    my    answer   to   Mr. 
Chtn-chlU's   recent   broadcast.     I   know   the 
kmd  of  answer  I  am  expected  to  make.     I 
know  the  answer  that  first  springs  to  the 
lips  of  every  man  of  Irish  blood  who  heard 
or  read  that  speech  no  matter  In  what  cir- 
cumstances or  in   what  part  of  the  world 
he  found  himself.    I  know  the  reply  I  wotild 
have  given  a  qiiarter  of  a  century  ago.    But 
I  have  deliberately  decided  that  that  Is  not 
the   reply    I   shall    make    tonight.     I   shall 
strive  not  to  be  guilty  of  adding  any  fuel 
to  the  flames  of  hatred  and  passion,  which, 
if  continued  to  be  fed.  promise  to  bum  up 
whatever  is  left  by  the  war  of  decent  human 
feelings  in  Europe.    Allowances  can  be  made 
for  Mr.  Churchill's  statement,  however  un- 
worthy.   In    the    first   flush    of    his    victory 
No  such  excuse  could  be  found  for  me  In 
this  quieter  atmosphere.     There  are    how- 
ever, some  vhfcgs  which  it  is  my  duty  "to  say 
some   things   which   it   la   essential   to   say! 
I  shall  try  to  say  them  as  dispassionately  as 
I  can.     Mr.  ChurciiiU  n^ake.  u  clear   that 
In  certain  circumstances  he  would  have  vio- 
lated our  neutrality  and  that  he  would  Just- 
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Ify    his    action    by    Britain's    necessity.      It 
seems  strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Churchill  doee 
not  see  that  this.  If  accepted,  would  mean 
that   Britain's  necessity   would  become  the 
moral   code   and    that   when   this   necessity 
was  sufficiently   great  other  peoples'   rights 
were  not  to   count.     It    is  quite   true  that 
other  great  powers  believe  in  this  same  code 
in   their  own  regard   and   have  behaved   In 
accordance  with  it.     That  Is  precisely  why 
we  have  the  disastrous  successions  of  wars; 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  and  shall 
It  be  World  War  III?     Surely  Mr.  Churchill 
must  see  that  If  his  contention  be  admitted 
m   oiu-   regard,    a  like  Justification   can   be 
framed  for  similar  acU  of  aggression  else- 
where and  no  small  naUon  adjoining  a  great 
power  could  ever  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
go  Its  own  way  In  peace.    It  Is  Indeed  for- 
tunate    that    Britain's     necessity     did     not 
reach  the  point  when  Mr.  Churchill  would 
have  acted.     All  credit  to  him  that  he  suc- 
cessfully  resisted   the   temptation   which,   I 
have  no  doubt,  many  times  assailed  him  In 
his  difficulties  and  to  which  I  freely  admit 
many  leaders  might  have  easUy  succumbed. 
It  Is  Indeed  hard  for  the  strong  to  be  Just 
to  the  weak:  but  acting  Justly  always  has  Its 
rewards.     By    resisting   his    temptation    In 
this  instance,  Mr.  ChurchUl.  Instead  of  add- 
ing  another   sordid   chapter  to  the   already 
bloodstained  record  of  the  relations  between 
England  and  this  country,  has  advanced  the 
cause   of   International   morality   an   Impor- 
tant step:  one  of  the  most  Important  Indeed 
that  can  be  taken  on  the  road  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  sure  basis  for  peace.     As 
far  as  the  peoples  of  these  two  Islands  are 
concerned.  It  may  perhaps  mark  a  fresh  be- 
ginning toward  the  realization  of  that  mu- 
tual comprehension  to  which  Mr.  Churchill 
has  referred  and  for  which  he   has  prayed 
and  for  which  I  hope  he   will   not  merely 
pray  but  work  also,  as  did  his  predecessor 
who  will  yet.  I   believe,   find  the   honored 
place  In  British  history  which  Is  due  to  him: 
certainly  he  will  find  it  in  any  fair  record 
of  the  relations  between   Britain   and  our- 
selves.    That   Mr.  Churchill   should   be    Ir- 
ritated   when   our   neutrality   stood    In    the 
way  of  what  he  thought  he  vitally  needed, 
I  understand,  but  that  he  or  any  thinking 
person  In  Britain  or  elsewhere,  should  fail 
to  see  the  reason  for  our  neutrality  I  find 
It  hard  to  conceive.     I  would  like  to  put  a 
hypothetical    question:    It    Is    a    question    I 
have    put    to    many    Englishmen    since    the 
last  war.     Suppose  Germany   had  won   the 
war,    had    Invaded    and    occupied    England, 
and  that  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  and  many 
bitter   struggles  she  was  finally  brought  to 
acquiesce   in    admitting   England's   right   to 
freedom   and   let  England   go.  but   not   the 
whole   of  England,  all  but,  let  us  say.  the 
six  southern  counties. 

Those  six  southern  counties,  those  com- 
manding the  entrance  to  the  narrow  seas. 
Germany,  however,  singled  out  and  Insisted 
on  holding  herself  with  a  view  to  weakening 
England  as  a  whole  and  maintaining  the 
security  of  her  own  communications  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  Let  us  suppose  fur- 
ther that  after  all  this  had  happened  Ger- 
many  was  engaged  In  a  great  war  In  which 
she  could  show  that  she  was  on  the  side  of 
the  freedom  of  a  number  of  small  nations, 
would  Mr.  Churchill,  as  an  Englishman  who 
believed  that  his  own  nation  had  as  good 
a  right  to  freedom  as  any  other,  not  free- 
dom for  a  part  merely  but  freedom  for 
the  whole:  would  he.  whilst  Germany  still 
maintained  the  partition  of  his  country  and 
occupied  six  counties  of  It:  would  he  lead 
this  partitioned  England  to  Join  with  Ger- 
many In  a  crusade?  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Churchill  would.  Would  he  think  the  people 
of  partitioned  England  an  object  of  shame 
If  they  stood  neutral  In  such  circumstances? 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Churchill  would.  Mr. 
Churchill  Is  proud  of  Britain's  stand  alone 
after  France  had  fallen  and  before  America 
entered  the  war.    Could  he  not  find  In  his 


heart    the    generosity    to   acknowledge   that 
there  is  a  small  nation  that  stood  alone  not 
for   1   year   or   2.   but  for  several   hundred 
years  against  aggression:  that  endured  spo- 
liations, famines,  massacres  In  endless  suc- 
cession: that  was  clu'bbed  many  times  into 
Insensibility,  but  that  each  time  on  return- 
ing consciousness,  took  up  the  fight  anew; 
a  small  nation  that  could  never  be  got  to 
accept   defeat    and   has    never    surrendered 
her  soul.     Mr.  Churchill  Is  Justly  proud  of 
his  nation's  perseverance  against  heavy  odds. 
But  we  In  this  Island  are  still  prouder  of  our 
people's   perseverance   for   freedom   through 
all    the    centuries.     We    of    our    time    have 
played  our  part  In  that  perseverance,  and  we 
have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  dead  genera- 
tions who  have  preserved  intact  for  us  this 
glorious  herltege  that  we,  too,  will  strive  to 
be  faithful  to  the  end  and  pass  on  this  tradi- 
tion vmblemlshed.    Many  a  time  In  the  past 
there  appeared  little  hope  except  that  hope 
to    which    Mr.    Churchill    referred,    that    by 
standing  fast,  the  time  would  come  when, 
to  quote  his  words,  "the  tyrant  would  make 
some  ghastly  mistake  which  would  alter  the 
whole  balance  of  the  struggle."     I  sincerely 
trust,  however,  that  it  Is  not  thus  our  ulti- 
mate unity  and  freedom  will   be  achieved, 
though  as  a  younger  man.  I  confess  I  prayed 
even  for  that  and,  Indeed,  at  times  saw  no 
other.    In  later  years  I  have  had  a  vision  of  a 
much  nobler  and  better  ending;   better  for 
both  our  peoples  and  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind.   Por  that  I  have  now  been  long  work- 
ing.    I  regret  that  It  is  not  to  this  nobler 
purpose   that  Mr.   ChurchUl   Is   lending  his 
hand  rather  than  by  the  abuse  of  a  people 
who  have  done  him  no  wrong,  trying  to  find 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present  an  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing the  injustice  of  the  mutUatlon  of 
our    country.    I    sincerely    hope    that    Mr. 
Churchill   has   not   deliberately    chosen   the 
latter  course,  but  If  he  has.  however  regret- 
fully we  may  say  It.  we  can  only  say  "Be  It 
so."    Meanwhile,  even  as  a  partitioned  small 
nation  we  shall  go  on  and  strive  to  play  otir 
part  in  the  world,  continuing  unswervingly 
to  work  for  the  cause  of  true  freedom  and 
for    peace    and    understanding    between    all 
nations.     As  a  community  which  has  been 
mercifully  spared   from   all  the   major  suf- 
ferings as  well  as  from  the  blinding  hates 
and  rancors  engendered  by  the  present  war, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  render  thanks  to  God 
by  playing  a  Christian  part   In  helping,  so 
far  as  a  small  nation  can,  to  bind  up  some  of 
the  gaping  wounds  of  suffering  humanity. 


beloved  President.  Mr.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  We  realize  perfectly  well  what  it 
means  to  you.  to  the  United  States,  to  de- 
mocracy, and  also  to  the  world,  because  he 
belonged  not  only  to  you  but  also  to  everyone 
who  loves  freedom. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


What  Economic  Policies  Will  Insure  the 
Peace? 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1945 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  set  forth  in  the 
Record  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Seiior  Ricardo  Valdes-Flores,  one 
of  the  official  reporters  of  debates  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Cuba,  to  one 
of  the  members  of  our  own  corps  of 
Official  Reporters.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  our  late  beloved  President, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

In  my  name,  representing  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  staff  of  the  office  of  official  report- 
ers of  debates  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Cuba,  and  In  the  name  also  of  all 
the  Cuban  reporters.  I  want  to  express  to  you 
and  aU  the  good  friends  of  yotir  staff  our 
sentiment  of  condolence  for  the  loss  of  your 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrtssional  Record, 
I  include  herein  a  radio  address  jlelivered 
by  me  on  the  regular  Tuesday  night  na- 
tional broadcast  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  over  some  140  radio  sta- 
tions on  May  22,  1945. 

This  is  a  sustaining  program  of  that 
broadcasting  system  which  appears  each 
Tuesday  night  under  the  name  of  "Con- 
gress Speaks." 

My  speech  was  sponsored  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Lobby,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ad- 
dress is  as  follows: 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  walking  down  the 
street  of  his  native  Springfield  one  day  ac- 
companied by  his  two  sons.  Both  lads  were 
bawling  out  loud. 

"Why  are  your  boys  crying?"  Lincoln  was 
asked.     "What's  the  matter  with  them?" 

"Just  what's  the  matter  with  the  whole 
world."  sighed  Honest  Abe.  "I've  got  three 
walnuts  and  each  of  the  boys  wanto  two." 

In  his  simple,  homespun  idiom,  Lincoln 
was  putting  his  finger  on  a  problem  that  has 
been  plaguing  the  earth  for  centuries.  Na- 
tions, like  chUdren.  have  cried  for  more— 
whether  It  was  for  more  breathing  space, 
raw  materials,  or  markets.  They  have  lived 
by  the  creed  of  "Loot  thy  neighbor.'  and. 
falling  to  gratify  their  desires,  have  taken  up 
arms  against  each  other. 

This  time.  If  we  really  mean  to  have  a  last- 
ing peace,  the  world  must  learn  to  stop  liv- 
ing with  its  economic  fists  clenched.  We 
must  live  by  sounder  economic  policies. 
Otherwise,  before  long,  any  dove  of  peace  wUl 
soon  become  a  shrUl  mocking  bird.  Peace 
and  economic  warfare  will  not  mix.  There 
must  be  none  of  the  bitterness  which  fol- 
lowed the  last  war.  Por  it  was  this  bitter- 
ness— and  our  own  blindness — which  gave 
wings  to  the  dictators,  to  the  sawdust  Caesars, 
and  the  fulminating  Fuehrers. 

In  Washington  these  days  I  occasionally 
hear  some  cynics  wisecrack.  "Peace.  It  will  be 
horrible!"  I  don't  believe  our  returning 
servicemen  will  consider  that  very  funny. 
They  have  paid  too  dearly  in  this  war  to  look 
forward  to  graduating  from  the  battlefield  to 
the  breadline,  from  front-line  action  to  back- 
street  apple  selling- 

If  this  war  has  taught  us  anything.  It  U 
that  the  world  Is  merely  one  big  neighbor- 
hood. And  if  our  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire, 
we  can  scarcely  live  in  peace  ourselves  by 
snuggling  off  to  sleep — as  we  did  a  generation 
ago.  This  time,  we  must  put  our  own  eco- 
nomic house  In  order  and  ask  our  neighbor 
to  do  likewise.  We  can  hardly  close  the  door 
on  him  without  expecting  it  to  be  slanuned 
right  back  in  our  own  face. 

A  peaceful  world  is  a  world  In  which  all 
people  live  in  freedom  from  the  fear  of  uii- 
provoked  violence  by  their  neighbors.    U  i» 
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•  world  of  freedom  from  the  gnawing  fear 
of  want.  Should  a  neighbor's  Individual 
frustrations  multiply,  aggression  is  Inevitable 
and  peace  will  not  remain  where  starvation 
lingers.  The  hungry  nation  and  hungry 
neighbor  can  break  the  peace.  So  can  the 
Idle.  Insecxire  neighbor  without  a  useful,  cre- 
ative Job.  Only  full  employment  will  keep 
the  peace.  And  security  from  war  can  only 
stem  from  economic  security. 

If  we  truly  mtan  to  live  In  harmony  with 
oiir  neighbors,  we  must  be  fair  and  above 
board  In  dealing  with  them.  We  must  wipe 
out.  gradually,  artificial  trade  restrictions 
and  unnatural  tariff  barriers.  There  must  be 
no  hindrances  to  our  trade.  We  need  our 
neighbors'  business  as  much  as  they  need  our 
-^^merchandise.  Aod  the  higher  their  living 
standards  the  better  elastomers  they  make 
for  us  We  must  xise  our  enormous  produc- 
tive c^jaclty  to  export  to  the  utmost  and 
take  our  payments  In  Imports. 

On  the  domesilc  side,  high  tariffs  are  b«l- 
leu  aimed  at  cur  pocketbooks.  For  years 
some  isolationist  businessmen  have  hidden 
behind  a  high  tariff  smokescreen  to  conceal 
their  true  monojwllstlc  practices.  They  have 
been  mor©  eonwmjd  with  dividing  up  their 
own  lucrative  m.trkets  than  In  expanding  our 
IntemaUonai  tnide. 

It  is  only  common  sense  that  we  produce 
the  things  we  make  best  and  let  our  neigh- 
bors do  likewise  The  channels  of  free  com- 
merce must  be  ojiened  up  rather  than  choked 
oS  with  economic  pressures  and  prohibitions. 
Those  who  are  scheming  to  make  trade  a  one- 
way street  are  letiding  us  down  the  dead-end 
road  to  war.  Per  nations,  like  small  boys, 
retaliate  when  repressed.  They  answer  boy- 
cott* with  boycotts,  economic  nationalism 
with  more  economic  nationalism.  And,  be- 
fore long,  the  guas  are  again  roaring. 

That  is  the  chl»l  reason  why  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement  Act,  which  the  House 
of  Representativta  began  debating  today, 
must  be  passed  overwhelmingly  in  line  with 
President  Trumar's  recommendation.  Con- 
gress should  not  only  extend  this  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreement  legislaUon  but  bring  It 
up  to  date. 

Nevertheless,  tlie  administration's  tariff 
reduction  program  is  being  bitterly  opposed. 
And  by  whom?  By  a  die-hard  element  which 
still  seeks  special  privilege  under  the  old 
^^high-tariff  policy  of  the  dizzy  twenties. 
These  bltter-enden;  are  not  even  being  subtle 
In  their  shabby  efforts  to  protect  the  arti- 
ficially high  prices  of  certain  American  In- 
dustries from  the  wholesome  competition  of 
other  nations.  They  would  rather  we  scorned 
o\ir  neighbors  and  embarked  upon  a  reckless 
spree  of  economic  nationalism.  But  they  are 
being  short-sighted.  I  believe  they  would 
be  dolnkj  a  disservice  to  any  honest  attempt 
at  world  peace.  Their  way  out  has  been — 
and  could  become  again — the  road  to  war. 

We   ses  these  economic   Isolationists   and 
cultural    imperialists    bobbing   up    In    many 
places,  even  though  their  ostrich  heads  are 
still    buried   deep  In   the  sands  of  reaction. 
We   see   them   opposing  the   Bret  ton   Woods 
proposal  for  a  world  bank,  which  is  a  basic 
requirement  In  any  lasting  peace.     Led  by 
conaervatlTs  big  business  bankers,  they  are 
sniping  at  th*  Brecton  Woods  plan,  simply 
because    they  yearn    for   the   good   old   days 
of  uncontrolled  currency  manipulation,  un- 
regulated lending  and  speculative  profits  for 
the  few.     They  prefer  rlaklng  a  recurrence 
of  the  financial  chaos  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  rather  tban  establish  the  ma- 
cbinery  for  settling  our  currency  questions. 
with  our  44  neighbor  nations  tlirough  an  In- 
ternational moneta]7  fund  and  world  bank. 
Can  our  memories  be  so  short  that  we  al- 
ready  have  forgotten   that   the   Nazis   used 
blocked  marks  and  other  pecuniary  piracy  to 
carry  out  their  blood  baths?     The  Bretton 
Wood*  plan  would  enable  ravaged  nations 
such  as  Prmnce.  China  and  Russia  to  buy 
food,  grain,  clotiilng,  maclilne  tools — things 


they   need    to   reconstruc;   their   economies 
more  desperately  than  oui   pity  or  charity. 

You  can  see,  then,  hew  terribly  urgent 
It  is  that  Congress  immetl  lately  approve  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  and  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  plan.  It  would  give  the  San 
Francisco  delegates  concrete  proof  that  we 
are  really  serious  about  1  iternutlonal  coop- 
eration. We  must  take  Ihe  lead  In  this  if 
only  because  we  are  th(  only  unravished 
nation  In  this  war. 

But  something  more  th!  n  lon-er  tariffs,  in- 
ternational banks  and  wcrld  food  organiza- 
tions are  needed  to  Insure  the  peace.  Some- 
thing more  even  than  full  employment  and 
higher  living  standards  for  people  every- 
where. What  I  am  think  ng  of  Is  vigilance. 
Eternal  vigilance  Is  the  jrlce  we  must  pay 
for  eternal  peace.  For  iixample,  we  must 
never  again  permit  th<  cartel  ctzrse  to 
plague  us.  Cartels  put  e:onomlc  handcuffs 
upon  the  plain  people  of  t  le  world.  A  cartel 
is  global  monopoly,  an  liternatlDnal  black 
market,  an  economic  big.  bad  wolf. 

We  must  never  again  psrmlt  those  In  our 
midst,  whose  conception  (if  democracy  is  so 
cheap  and  C3mlcal  to  res  ime  prewar  cartel 
deals.  Once  and  for  all,  tie  power  of  cartels 
must  be  broken  and  free  opportunity  made 
possible  In  all  democrats  nations.  Cartels 
are  the  exact  opposite  (1  free  enterprise. 
Never  again  must  we  allowl  deals  affecting  the 
pocketbook.'',  health,  and  jeven  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  people  be  secretly  d  jcided  by  cartelers. 
not  subject  to  any  publ  ,c  accounting  for 
their  deeds.  We  must  no  permit  these  Im- 
perialistic freebooters  to  plot  against  the 
peace  and  sow  the  seeds  ol  another  war. 

But  no  peace  will  ever  prevail  without  a 
fully  employed  people.  I.  or  one.  do  not  be- 
lieve that  depressions  an  1  poverty  are  In- 
evitable. 

Some  business  Interests  are  now  speakicg 
of  satisfactory  employment  for  postwar 
America.  The  only  kind  oi  employment  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  our  returning  service- 
men and  displaced  war  wsrkers  is  full  em- 
ployment, which  means  a  steady  Job  at  good 
wages  for  every  American,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex.  This  is  rot  only  practical 
Idealism  on  our  part  but  enlightened  self- 
interest. 

Without  a  genuine  lull  employment  and 
social -security  program,  wa  can  never  live  In 
peace  with  cur  neghbors.  We  mU5t  plan  for 
full  employment.  The  Fe<leral  Government 
must  accept  the  responsibility  and  not  leave 
It  to  chance  and  private  Irdustry  Full  em- 
ployment Is  not  only  our  number  one  do- 
mestic postwar  problem,  but  also  the  citadel 
upon  which  we  must  build  a  sound  interna- 
tional policy. 

Regionalism,  too,  can  be  lelpful  In  provid- 
ing full  employment  and  ihaping  a  lasting 
peace.  As  an  example,  my  c  vrn  Pacific  North- 
west region  for  some  time  lias  been  held  in  a 
kind  of  colonial  economic  bondage  by  cer- 
tain eastern  monopolists.  During;  this  war, 
however,  we  have  develop*  >o  a  magnificent 
light  metals  production  prdgram.  which  can 
furnish  thousands  of  Jobs  lor  our  boys  now 
coming  home  from  the  froit.  Bui  there  are 
sinister  forces  toiling  oveitime  to  strangle 
this  lusty  Infant  enterprlsi  I  promise  the 
rmall  businessmen,  the  wor  ters,  the  farmers, 
and  the  plain  people  of  my  feglon  that  I  shall 
do  everything  within  my  dower  to  see  that 
this  does  not  happen. 

America's  Job  of  reconstru  ctlon  l3  far  easier 
than  that  of  the  European  nations  devas- 
tated by  this  war.  We  have  rich  resources  In 
the  United  States  and  we  must  use  them 
Wisely.  We  have  abundance  within  otir  grasp 
and  must  not  forget  It.  Ye'  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  world  is  one  economic 
family  with  one  futiwe  and  that  democracy 
will  work  for  the  free  peoples  of  the  world 
only  if  they  have  a  solid  Itake  In  it  We 
mtist  not  use  our  position  as  la  creditor  nation 
to  exact  special  privileges  frcim  our  neighbors 
as  some  myopic  Americans  ai  e  now  urging  us. 


Of  course,  there  are  the  faint-hearted  in 
our  midst,  who  are  spreading  the  seeds  of 
doubt  and  distrust.  Selfish  men  will  always 
seek  to  pronyte  disimity  In  peace  as  they 
have  In  war.  'But  I  say  to  you  tonight  that 
we  can  live  at  peace  with  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  If  we  pay  more  heed  to  economic 
cooperation  and  less  to  power  politics.  We 
must  show  the  world  that  we  mean  to  have 
full  employment  and  full  production  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  member 
of  the  world  economic  family.  We  must  not 
fall  to  put  our  own  economic  bouse  in  order 
and  set  an  example  for  others.  For  it  Is  only 
by  doing  our  full  duty  as  a  family  member 
that  we  can  ever  stop  war. 

I  dont  think  very  much  can  be  added  to 
the  poignant  words  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt in  his  message  to  Congress  exactly  one 
month  before  he  lay  down  to  his  final  sleep. 
I  quote: 

"The  f)olnt  In  history  at  which  we  stand  Is 
full  of  promise  and  of  danger.  The  world  will 
either  move  toward  unity  and  widely  shared 
prosperity  or  it  will  move  apart  Into  neces- 
sarily competing  economic  blocks.  We  have 
a  chance,  we  cltlaens  of  the  United  States  to 
use  our  Inlluece  In  favor  of  n  more  united 
and  cooperating  world.  Whether  we  do  so 
Will  determine,  as  far  as  It  Is  In  our  power 
the  kind  of  lives  our  grandchildren  can  live  *• 


Security  for  Western  Hemitph 


ere 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, with  reference  to  secuiity  for  Uie 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial of  Spencer  A.  Canary,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Sentinel  Tribune.  Bowling 
Green.  Ohio: 

PEISEBvr   ACT  0»  CHAPtJtTIPEC 

There  seems  to  be  fear  that  the  republics 
of  this  hemisphere  wUl  wreck  a  world  peace 

A  f '!'■;,,!'  ^^'^  '""*^^  "P°"  Prewrving  the 
Act  of  Chapultepec  on  which  they  agreed  at 
Mexico  City  last  March.  J  -Ri^  «>  ai 

But.  if  there  be  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
other  powers,  the  preservation  of  that  pact 
should  prove  no  stumbling  block  It  pro- 
vides that,  if  any  of  these  republics  Is  at- 
tacked by  another  nation,  the  rest  of  the 
republics  shall  rush  to  its  assistance  to 
preserve  its  territorial  sovereignty 

Our  Secretary  of  State  Stettinlus  has  made 
a  suggestion  which  these  republics  are  now 
considering.  It  is  that  the  authority  of  the 
proposed  security  council  shall  be  accepted 
to  order  international  use  of  force  against 
an  aggressor  but  that,  if  any  such  member 
Of  a  mutual  defense  system  like  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  should  be  attacked,  it  could 
immediately  call  on  other  members  for  heln 
at  once.  ^ 

It  WUl  be  well  for  the  nations  of  this  hem- 
isphere to  insist  upon  this  prlvUege  of  mu- 
tual assistance.  Although  some  of  them  are 
not  as  liberal  In  their  form  of  government 
as  tte  Republic  of  the  United  States.  stlU 
they  are  republics  in  name  and  constitu- 
tional authority.  They  are  already  trained 
In  what  a  representative  form  of  government 
is  meant  to  mean.  Many  other  nations  of 
<he  world  are  not  so  trained  by  experience. 

We  know  that  real  peace  of  the  world  must 
Ultimately  depend  upon  the  citizens  of  each 
country  having  a  real  voice  in  their  govern- 
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ment  through  such  representative  form. 
We  cannot  afford  to  risk  scrapping  represent- 
ative form  of  government  by  tying  ourselves 
up  with  countries  that  do  no*,  have  it. 

We  know  that  what  the  United  States 
pledgee  to  do.  It  will  carry  out  regardless  of 
what  party  Is  In  power.  So  we  do  not  want 
to  pledge  our  word  to  something  which  we 
would  later  regret. 


United  Stales  Delegates'  Work  at 
Cooference  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OF  RilMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1945 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  22.  1945: 

Unitkd  States  Delegates'  Work  at  Confer- 
ence Hailed — Stethnius  and  Dulles  Have 
Done  Outstanding  Job.  Says  Observl-r 

(By  David  Lawnnce) 
Almost  the  first  question  heard  here  on  re- 
turning from  San  Francisco  is  "What  kind  of 
a  delegation  Is  representing  the  United  States 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference?" 

The  answer  Is  that  In  no  world  conference. 
In  my  own  recollection,  has  the  United  States 
been  represented  as  well.  This  is  due  to  a 
variety  of  reasons,  but  primarily  to  President 
Truman's  good  sense  In  placing  the  responsi- 
bility squarely  on  the  American  delegation  to 
advise  him  on  concrete  matters  up  for  final 
decision,  instead  of  trying  himself  to  formu- 
late the  policies  at  long  range. 

It  Is  also  due  to  the  good  sanse  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Edward  Stettinlus,  who  does 
not  approach  the  work  of  the  delegation  with 
preconceived  notions  about  p<;rsonal  publicity 
or  explotatlon.  If  anything,  the  Secretary 
might  be  criticized  for  being  overmodest  and 
overcautious  in  seeking  the  detaUed  views  of 
every  one  of  his  colleagues  bi'fore  arriving  at 
a  conclusion.  This  takes  time,  but  no  one 
can  say  we  have  had  a  one-man  show  in  San 
Francisco  or  a  rubber  stamp  for  someone  in 
Washington  to  utilize. 

Obviously,  the  strength  of  the  delegation  Is 
in  the  ability  and  keenness  of  Senator  Van- 
DENBERC,  of  Michigan,  and  former  Gov.  Harold 
Stassen,  of  Minnesota,  coupled  with  the 
commen  sense  and  wise  counsel  of  Senator 
Connallt.  of  Texas.  This  l.s  not  to  say  the 
other  members  of  the  delegation  do  not  play 
a  useful  and  helpful  part,  lor  they  do,  but 
the  brunt  of  the  work  has  fiillen  upon  those 
named. 

DULLES*  work  OUTSTANDING 

Outstanding  behind  the  delegation,  how- 
ever, is  one  figure  who  doesn't  appear  in  the 
head  lines,  but  to  him  more  than  any  one 
man  goes  the  credit  for  steering  the  American 
delegation  throvigh  many  difficult  situations. 
He  is  John  Foster  Dulles,  perhaps  the  best 
trained  and  experienced  man  in  International 
law  and  world  affairs  In  the  entire  group  of 
49  delegations.  It  was  a  master  stroke  of  Mr. 
Stettinlus  to  persuade  Mr.  Dulles  to  accept 
the  inconspicuous  post  of  adviser,  and  it 
would  be  about  the  best  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly happen  to  the  evolution  of  American 
foreign  policy  In  the  critical  years  ahead  if 
the  President  could  find  some  way  to  preserve 
the  team  of  Stettinlus  and  Dulles. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  say  pri- 
vately that  Mr.  Stettinlus  has  proved  him- 
self an  extraordinarily  capable  manager  and 


that  his  organizing  genius  is  something  that 
the  Department  of  State  should  not  lose. 
Yet  it  has  been  predicted  by  nearly  all  the 
correspondents  that  some  change  in  the  sec- 
retaryship of  State  might  be  made  when  the 
Conference  Is  concluded.  When,  however,  an 
effort  is  made  to  mention  someone  who  has 
the  organizing  ability  of  Stettinlus,  so  vitally 
needed  In  an  expanding  State  Department, 
and  also  the  diplomatic  background  which 
Mr.  Stettinlus  lacks,  the  solution  is  not  read- 
ily found. 

The  name  most  often  mentioned  for  Sec- 
retary of  States-  is  that  of  James  F.  Byrnes. 
He,   however,   is   advanced    in   years   and   Is 
said  not  to  be  in  the  best  of  health.     Per- 
haps the  best  thing  Mr.  Truman  could  do 
would  be  to  keep  Secretary  Stettinlus  on  the 
Job  and  put  In  either  Mr.  Dulles  or  someone 
of  his  training  in  European  affairs  alongside 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State.     The  experience 
of  Mr.  Grew,  the  present  Under  Secretary, 
will  be  needed  In  the  delicate  Far  Eastern 
problems  that  He  ahead,  and  he  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  concentrate  on  that  field  with- 
out  being    burdened   with    all    the   difficult 
European    situations    that    the    Department 
of  State  must  also  face  In  the  future. 
pitjalls  ahead 
It  would  be  a  good  thing,  too.  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  gees  abroad  to  meet  Messrs. 
Stalin  and  ChurcliiU.  if  he  took  along  Sena- 
tors   Connallt    and    Vandenberg    and    Mr. 
Dulles,  for  It  will  be  hard  to  keep  out  oi 
the    plllalls    that    must    Inevitably    be    en- 
countered   unless    Mr.   Truman    has    at    his 
elbow  the  men  who  have  learned  first-hand 
at  San  Francisco  something  about  the  con- 
flicting  currents   of   world   affairs   in    these 
critical  times.     It  would  be  fine  if  he  could 
keep  Commodore  Stassen.  too.  though  he  is 
reported   to   be    anxious    to    get   back    with 
Admiral  Halseys  fleet  for  the  decisive  opera- 
tions of  the  war  with  Japan. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  has  brought 
out  clearly  the  main  outlines  of  American 
policy  that  wUl  be  guiding  us  in  the  many 
strained  situations  that  are  likely  to  develop 
soon.  The  most  significant  achievement,  of 
course.  Is  our  close  relations  with  the  Latin- 
American  countries,  and  in  that  field  tho 
skill  and  magnetic  personality  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been  an  Invaluable  factor  in  keeping  high 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  It  Is  in  the  realm 
of  European  affairs  that  the  Department  of 
State  needs  more  personnel  and  more  trained 
diplomats. 


Bretton  Woods  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  days 
this  House  will  consider  one  of  the  most 
vital  Issues  affecting  the  future  of  our 
economic  welfare,  in  fact,  if  mistakes  and 
misunderstandings  come  as  a  result  of 
our  embracing  this  new  and  untried  pro- 
gram of  a  world-wide  currency  manipu- 
lation and  management  it  could  easily 
lead  to  complete  chaos  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  disastrous  break-down  of  our 
own  national  economy. 

Over  the  NBC  network  on  May  19. 
1945  I  delivered  the  following  address 
entitled  "A  Look  at  Bretton  Woods": 

There  have  been  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress numerous  schemes  for  putting  into  ef- 


fect that  spirit  of  world  cooperation  which 
now  seems  to  be  demanded  by  our  people. 
It  la  our  task  to  examine  these  projecu  and 
to  Judge  whether  they  are  the  best  means  of 
integrating  our  own  efforts  with  those  of 
other  nations  in  the  various  international 
bodies  and  suborganizatlons. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
a  bill  called  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  Proposals  in  this  act  provide  for  an 
international  fund  of  $8,000,000,000  to  sl^t- 
lize  the  currencies  of  the  world  and  an  in- 
ternational bank  with  a  capital  of  10  bil- 
lions to  finance  the  recovery  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  been  ravaged  by  the  war. 
The  stabilizing  of  currency  Is  a  laudable 
aim.  The  proposal  to  rehabilitate  ruined 
lands  is  equally  praiseworthy.  But  what  we 
are  concerned  about  Is.  do  these  proposals  of 
Bretton  Woods  accomplish  the  purpose? 

While  we  are  filled  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  do  whatever  we  can.  for  international  con- 
cord, we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  in  our  zeal,  toward  making  a 
false  step.  A  false  step  could  mean  that  we 
would  not  be  cooperating  in  the  restoration 
of  world  economy  nor  would  we  be  doing 
anything  for  the  good  of  ourselves. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  project  will  help  the 
flow  of  International  commerce.  Resump- 
tion of  world  trade  wUl  give  sincere  satis- 
faction to  us  all.  No  one  will  disagree  with 
the  desire  to  establish  an  economic  balance 
that  will  mean  not  alone  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  but  also  the  prosperity  of 
all  the  countries  In  the  world.  Everyone  of 
us  would  certainly  be  favorable  to  such  an 
effort.  But.  do  we  flnd  these  alms  fulfilled 
In  these  proposals? 

What  we  must  consider  is  whether  this 
conference  of  Bretton  Woods  really  gives  us 
what  we  are  looking  for  In  this  endeavor 
to  restore  trade  to  lift  the  world  up  from 
Its  shattered  economy  and  from  the  wreck- 
age which  the  ferocity  of  war  has  caused. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  dark  and  chaotic 
confusion  which  struck  Europe  as  a  plague 
after  the  last  war.  I  realize  the  painful  ef- 
fects of  the  postwar  difficulties,  the  great 
wave  of  unemployment  and  Industrial  stag- 
nation which  swept  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent immediately  after  the  arms  were  laid 
down  and  which  continued  for  two  decades 
until  war  broke  out  again. 

We  have  been  assured  by  those  who  are 
seeking  the  passage  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposals,  that  this  is  a  method  which  will 
precent  these  human  calamities  from  re- 
curring in  the  coming  postwar  period.  We 
are  asstued  that  Europe  will  be  able  to  find 
Its  own  way.  will  be  able  to  get  *i  Its  feet  by 
the  establishment  of  this  International  fund 
and  by  the  organization  of  an  international 
bank.  No  one  is  more  wlUing  that  I  am.  to 
give  my  full  and  hearty  approval  to  this 
great  aim. 

But  do  I  flnd  that  It  Is  In  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  that  the  key  to  world  pros- 
perity Is  found?  I  do  not.  Instead.  I  am 
filled  with  anxiety  and  misgivings  lest  we  be 
led  into  a  contract  which  binds  us  to  all  and 
returns  to  us  nothing.  As  the  greatest 
creditor  nation,  we  pledge  a  great  deal.  As 
the  greatest  humanitarian  nation,  we  can 
expect  nothing— not  even  the  good  wUl  of 
those  of  whom  we  become  the  benefactors— 
for  thus  is  is  written  In  the  bond  we  sign. 

To  restore  a  normal  economic  balance,  we 
must  face  the  question  of  Europe's  industrial 
and  commericial  chaos  with  bold  and  level- 
headed realism.  To  approach  the  problem 
otherwise  Is  to  delude  ourselves.  We  have 
got  to  be  assured  ol  strict  political  integrity 
by  the  leaders  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
We  have  to  know  that  stem  measures  are 
taken  to  restore  economy  through  honest 
trade  and  industry  rather  than  the  easy  way 
of  manipulating  credit  and  tampering  with 
printed  money,  which  despite  Bretton  Woods, 
they  win  always  be  able  to  do.  U  they  are  so 
minded  and  mallntentioned. 
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These  past  20  years  have  seen  the  cur- 
rencies of  all  countries  rlae  and  fall,  so  that 
It  aometlmes  happened,  what  was  once  a  great 
standard  of  value  all  over  the  world,  had 
time  and  aijaln.  fallen  to  be  worth  barely 
more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed. 
It  Is  now  known  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
the  Ume  between  the  wars  that  currencies 
were  allowed  to  run  headlong  toward  an  In- 
flationary and  bottomless  pit  In  their  value. 
Th^^ffects  of  this  on  world  trade  were  catas- 
trophic. We  were  among  the  first  to  realize 
that  with  such  ruinous  inflation,  trade  was 
at  a  standstill. 

Through  inflation,  the  Germans  were  able 
to  undersell  every  country  in  the  world.  This 
, ^crippled  all  competitors.  Then  they  paid  for 
their  raw  materials  and  other  necessary  Im- 
pKjrts  in  their  worthless  specie.  This  crippled 
their  creditors. 

Not  alone  did  this  practice  become  the 
rule  In  the  ordinary  channels  of  finance  and 
trade,  but  also  In  the  payment  of  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  Itself.  The  German  Govern- 
ment paid  Its  huge  Internal  debts  by  simply 
printing  money.  What  It  had  set  up  as  the 
standard  of  value  was  an  idle  symbol.  We 
know  of  the  millions  of  American  dollars 
which  were  poured  Into  Germany  and  which 
were  never  paid  back  because  of  the  delib- 
erate policy  of  the  German  Government  in 
-^    making  Its  money  worthless. 

The  manipulation  of  currency  and  credit 
is  one  of  the  tricks  of  International  economic 
strategy,  it  was  not  Germany  alone  who 
paid  her  debt  this  way.  A  large  part  of  the 
debt  of  France,  of  Italy,  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries, and  many  others  was  paid  In  worth- 
less paper.  By  debasing  their  currencies,  all 
of  their  internal  and  much  of  their  external 
obligations  were  wiped  clean  from  the  cred- 
itor's slate. 

We  have  based  our  money  on  gold  and 
have  kept  It  sound.  Germany  had  little  gold 
when  Hitler  came  to  power.  And  yet.  with- 
out gold.  Hitler  buUt  up  a  strong  Indxistrlai 
state.  How  did  he  do  It?  Craftily,  he  manlp- 
iilated  the  money  of  Germany.  He  estab- 
lished artificial  price  leveU.  He  tried  to  cor- 
ner some  markets — especially  those  of  essen- 
tial war  material*— and  fiood  others  to  de- 
stroy his  competitors.  He  made  bilateral 
trade  agreements  to  give  temporary  advan- 
tage to  some  nation*  at  the  expense  of  others 
All  In  all.  with  his  dictatorial  power,  be  tried 
to  Jockey  all  world  trade  to  the  profit  of  Ger- 
many and  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

In  regard  to  currency,  in  his  book  The 
Gentlemen  Talk  of  Peace,  William  Ziff  says: 
"The  Reich  used  a  deliberately  deprecUted 
currency  as  a  whip  whenever  she  found  it 
d«irable.  The  Nazi  government  Instituted 
a  large  number  of  currencies  whose  monthly 
range  fluctuated  widely.  These  included 
more  than  20  kinds  of  marks,  each  with  its 
separate  purchasing  power.  Utilizing  the 
bewildering  complexities  of  this  system  of  de- 
valuated money,  the  Reich  would  export  on 
the  basis  of  one  type  of  mark  and  invoice 
her  sales  on  that  of  still  another. 

Now  this  is  the  kind  of  international  de- 
eepUon  that  U  possible  with  credit  ex- 
change and  currency.  How  can  we  ever  be 
expected  to  Join  with  an  international  au- 
thority where  we  can  be  subjected  to  such 
trickery  and  fraud  by  any  future  predatory 
power?  ' 

The  evidence  of  willful  manipulation  is 
right  before  our  eyes.  And  in  that  connec- 
tion, we  can  at  least  take  note  that  with  his 
artiflcial  credit  and  tinkered  exchange  Hit- 
ler buUt  up  that  powerfvU  army,  navy  and 
air  force— five  or  six  million  men.  with  some 
twelve  thousand  airplanes.  6,000  tanks  3C0 
submarines  and  a  big  German  high  "seas 
fleet. 

Hitler  mustered  this  gigantic  army  and 
navy  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
fltates  which  were  his  nearest  neighbors,  if 
•  powerful  army,  navy,  and  air  force  could  be 
mobilised  by  a  conniving  leader  In  secret. 
bow  inflnltely  easier  to  print  treasury  notes 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPfeESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  )^4,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord.  I  wish  to!  include  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  editorial;  which  appeared 
in  the  May  17.  1945.  is^e  of  the  Law- 
rence  (Mass.)  Evening  Tfribune: 

OTTK   AJCXBICt 

I  Am  an  American  Day  wlU  be  observed  In 
this  community  on  Sundajj  next  simultane- 
ously with  programs  througfhout  the  Nation, 


A  day  has  been  set  aside  each  year  by 
Presidential  proclamation  upon  which  all 
new  citizens,  either  by  becoming  of  age  or  by 
naturalization,  are  welcomed  to  the  status  of 
full-fledged  American  citizenship.  The  local 
observance  will  consist  of  a  radio  program 
Sunday  morning  and  special  Impressive  exer- 
cises Sunday  evening  in  Oliver  School  hall. 

The  piorpose  of  the  day  as  originally  In- 
tended was  to  Impress  upon  those  recently 
admitted  to  American  citizenship  through 
the  process  of  naturalization  and  those  who 
arrived  at  the  age  of  full  rights  of  citizenship 
the  greatness  of  that  citiaenship.  It  was 
Intended  to  help  them  to  arrive  at  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  privileges  coincident  with 
that  sutus  and  to  Instruct  them  along  lines 
that  would  help  them  to  Intelligently  exer- 
cise those  great  privileges. 

No  people  on  earth  have  rights  and  privi- 
leges comparable  with  those  that  are  ac- 
corded American  citizens.  The  right  to  vote 
and  to  participate  in  political  campaigns,  the 
right  to  aspire  to  and  hold  public  office,  the 
right  of  self  determination  and  many  others 
are  what  make  America  the  horizon  to  which 
all  oppressed  people  of  the  world  look  with 
hope.  America  has  always  been  s^-mpathetic 
toward  those  who  suffered  from  tyranny  and 
despotism.  She  has  championed  the  causes 
of  those  who  suffered  and  gave  asylum  to 
many  through  the  years. 

Never  was  there  more  reason  to  be  proud 
of  American  citizenship  than  now  and  never 
did  America  stand  for  more  than  she  does 
right  now.  The  might  of  America  was  never 
greater,  nor  was  she  ever  more  respected 
by  the  other  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world. 
Every  American  today  has  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  country  which 
have  during  the  past  avi  years  dealt  such 
a  crushing  blow  to  the  greatest  and  most 
fanatical  armies  that  Europe  has  ever  seen, 
and  today  they  are  continuing  to  crush  other 
great  fighting  forces  mustered  by  the  Japs  In 
the  carefully  and  long-planned  program  of 
conquest. 

America,  with  her  great  prlvUeges  and  free- 
doms, her  expansive  rellglotis  and  educational 
programs,  and  deep  love  of  peace,  was  struck  - 
a  foul  blow  from  a  foul  enemy  in  December 
of  1941.  Unprepared  for  war,  almost  over- 
night her  great  resources  were  molded  and 
welded  into  programs  for  the  development 
of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  organizations 
that  became  the  most  feared  In  all  history. 
That  great  war  machine  wrought  uncondi- 
tional surrender  from  a  maddened  and  fanat- 
ical foe.  It  Is  repeating  the  same  program 
with  the  pagan  forces  of  Japan. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  we 
should  be  proud  to  be  Americans  and  why 
on  Sunday  next  we  should  at  least  In  spirit 
Join  in  the  welcome  to  our  new  citizens  and 
renew  our  own  pledges  of  loyalty  to  our  flag 
and  country. 

I  Am  an  American  Day  might  give  rise  to 
Inspirations  within  us  to  dedicate  ourselves 
to  at  all  times  foster  and  propagate  the  fine 
principles  of  life  and  Government  as  ex- 
pounded In  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Cotton  on  the  Cross 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  Nrw  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RecoRD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Tom  Linder,  commissioner  of  agri- 
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culture  of  Georgia,  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. House  Agriculture  Committee, 
May  14.  1945: 

Cotton  on  the  Ckc-ss 

Dm  TOU  KNOW  THAr? 

1  From  1931  to  1941  Imports  of  cotton  and 
cotton  substitutes  into  the  United  States 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  33,000,000 
bales. 

2.  If  these  Imports  had  been  50  percent 
less  we  would  have  been  shor*.  of  our  needs 
of  cotton  on  August  1,  1941,  4,000,000  bales. 

3.  Under  reciprocal  trade  agreements  four 
principal  industrial  exports  Increased  384 
percent — four  principal  agricultural  crops  ex- 
ports decreased  50  percent. 

4.  Proof  of  these  statements  Is  contained 
In  the  attached  document.  Proof  taken  from 
the  office  records  of  the  governmental  de- 
partments. 


WHAT  IS  THS  IIEM«DT? 

1.  Abandon  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

2.  Regulate  all  tariffs  by  congressional  act 
as  required  by  the  Constitution. 

3.  Debar  imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  sub- 
stitutes. 

4.  Construct  cotton  mills  to  process  cotton 
for  consumption. 

5.  Maintain  domestic  farm  price  In  line 
with  domestic  Industrial  prices. 

The  story  of  cotton  from  1933  to  1941  is 
without  parallel  In  all  the  history  of  eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Cotton  has  been  In  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies.    Apparently  It  has  had  no  friends. 

The  story  of  cotton  as  told  by  the  official 
figures  of  the  United  States  governmental 
agencies  Is  beyond  belief. 

When  reading  the  story  of  cotton  In  these 
official  figures  it  is  impossible  to  escape  a 
conclusion  that  powerful  influences  have  de- 

TABLB  A. — The  4  main  industrial  export  commodities 
I  In  thousands  of  dcllarsl 


llberately  set   about  to  destroy   otir  cotton 
industry.     They  have  almost  succeeded. 

In  1933  Congress  passed  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Under  this  act  America's 
production  of  cotton  has  been  sharply  cur- 
tailed. _     ^ 

In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  haa 
been  administered  by  two  or  three  powerful 
corporate  Interests.  Our  State  Department 
has  been  used  to  bring  about  a  tremendous 
Increase  In  business  for  these  two  or  three 
conxjrate  Interests.  The  American  cotton 
grower  and  other  farmers  have  been  cruci- 
fied in  the  Interest  of  Internationalism. 

Do  these  statements  seem  strong?  Then 
listen  to  the  evidence  on  which  these  state- 
ments are  based.  The  following  table  A. 
shows  the  exports  of  the  four  principal  In- 
dustrial commodities  for  the  years  1931  to 
1941,  mclusive. 


1031-3J 
average 


Automobile!"  and  olhw  vehiclfs 

Indtistrinl  inschliwry 

Iron  mid  steel  soiiiimsnufaclurw 

tlt-el  niill  nianufacturfs  pro<lucla 


Total  pxiwrts  of  4  above  comm  idities.. 

Total  exi>or1s,  all  indaslrial  wminodities 

i  oial  eiporis  of  domestic  merchandiJe 


167,292 
M.702 
37,061 
24, 870 


1930 


1937 


279,514 

l.W,  493 

79,845 

32,014 


324.925 

1,00H,956 
1,968,914 


649,866 
1,424,223 
2,418,896 


409,930 

240, 471 

Zn.  149 

67,937 


1938 


362,493 

209,908 

132, 471 

51, 771 


1930 


393,946 

289,896 

169,123 

m.  552 


930,487 
2,  i:»,  961 
3,298,929 


816,643 
1,938,285 
3. 0.')7, 169 


919,  517 
2,  i:a,  536 
3. 123, 343 


1940 


1941 


£41,313 
450, 718 
371,185 
144,810 


1,608,026 
3,002.114 
3, 934,  lU 


1, 1.39,  5.Vi 
475,  7.')7 
327,354 
m,  74« 


2.096,409 
3, 842,  226 
6,019,877 


Chart  582,  pp.  514  and  515,  SUtLstical  .^bstr»<-t  of  the  United  SUtes  1943. 


In  the  last  line  of  the  above  chart  the 
total  exports  from  1931  to  1935  averaged 
$1,988,914,000  per  year. 

You  will  note  a  rapid  Increase  of  these 
exports.  In  1941  total  expoits  reached  $5.- 
019.877,000. 

This  was  an  Increase  in  total  exports  of 
$3  030,963,000. 

We  are  told  that  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  are  responsible  for  this  Increase 
of  foreign  trade. 

Maybe  reciprocal  trade  agreements  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  Increase  m  trade.  Who, 
then,  was  benefited  by  these  trade  agree- 
ments? .  , 

During  the  period  of  1931-35.  industrial 
exports  averaged  annually  $1,008,956,000 


In  1941  total  exports  of  industrial  prod- 
ucts rose  to  $3,842,226,000. 

This  was  an  increase  in  Industrial  prod- 
ucts annually  of  $2,833,270,000. 

Total  exports  of  agricultural  products  In- 
creased only  $197,694,000  while  exports  of 
industrial  products  Increased  $2,833,270,000. 

Exports  of  Industrial  products  Increased 
384  percent.  During  the  same  period  exports 
of  agricultural  products  increased  only  20 
percent. 

I  made  the  statement  that  two  or  three 
large  corporate  Interests  had  controlled  the 
State  Department  and  had  received  all  the 
benefits  from  this  increase  in  foreign  trade. 

Let  us  see  if  these  governmental  figures 
Justify  that  statement. 


Prom  1931  to  1941.  total  Industrial  exports 
increased  $2,833,270,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  four  Items  of  automobiles,  indus- 
trial machinery,  iron  and  steel  semimanu- 
factures and  steel  mill  products  increased 
$1,771,484,000. 

These  four  commodities  received  62  per- 
cent of  all  the  increase  in  Industrial  ex- 
ports. All  other  Industrial  commodities  com- 
bined enjoyed  only  38  percent  of  the  In- 
crease in  industrial  exports. 

Let  us  see  how  the  farmers  fared  under 
the  administration  of  these  trade  trestles 
by  great  corporate  interests. 

The  following  table  will  show  us  how  the 
farmer  has  been  crucified: 


TABix  B. Four  main  agricultural  export  commodities 

[In  thousands  of  dollars  I  


1931-35 
arerai^e 


Cotton,  unmanufacturod 

Tobacco  and  manulactures...—...— .— — 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Uraiu  and  prupwiUona 

Total  main  <  agricultural  Items 

Total  agricultural  extwrts 

Total  cxporu  ol  all  domestic  mercbandue. 


366.540 

111,601 

84,798 

6.S,392 


1930 


618,331 

979, 957 

1, 968, 914 


361,028 

147.898 

80.607 

29,556 


619,060 

904,746 

2,418,896 


1937 


368,660 

147,772 

82,164 

04,143 


1938 


228,647 

170, 028 

99,061 

223,490 


1939 


1940 


242,965 
93,341 
83,216 
09,59(1 


600,739 
1,158,968 
3,296,020 


213,  400 
57,  4.56 
3.5.  .'08 
76,:i60 


1941 


82,563 
82, 90S 
52.399 
81,209 


721.  235 
1,118,884 
3.057,169 


519, 072 

9H9,8a5 

3,123,343 


382,724 

932,067 

3, 034. 181 


29*,6.S3 
1, 177, 651 
6, 019, 877 


Chart  No.  562.  pp  514  and  515,  StatUtical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUles,  1943. 


The  last  line  of  the  above  table  shows  that 
total  exports  increased  from  $1,988,914,000  to 
$5,019,877,000. 

Total  exports  Increased  252  percent. 

The  last  line  of  the  above  table  shows  that 
total  exports  of  agricultural  products  In- 
creased   from   $979,957,000   to   $1,177,651,000. 

This  was  an  increase  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  $197,694,000  or  20  pencent. 

Exports  of  Industrial  commodities  In- 
creased  384  percent  while  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  increased  only  20  percent. 

Exports  of  industrial  products  increased 
19  times  as  fast  as  exports  of  agricultural 
products. 

I  wonder  If  there  Is  a  reasonable  man  wno 
would  say  that  the  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment have  not  been  infiuenced  and  con- 
trolled by  a  few  large  corporate  interests  In 


their  every  act  In  connection  with  these  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreements. 

I  say  to  you  that  these  facts  are  so  plain 
that  '  He  who  rtms  may  read."  I  say  to  you 
that  these  facts  are  so  convincing  that  "A 
wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  err 

therein."  ,  .    ^    _  .  , 

We  have  shown  that  exports  of  Industrial 
products  Increased  19  times  as  fast  as  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture. 

This,  however,  Is  not  all  the  story,  it  is 
only  half. 

Take  the  basic  farm  crops. 

Take  those  crops  which  the  AAA  was  sup- 
posed to  stabilize. 

Take  those  crops  which  represent  th© 
sweat  and  toU  of  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren  in  the  fields  and  see  how  these  crops 
fared  while  2  or  3  great  corporate  InteresU 


controlled  our  State  Department,  Let  us 
see  what  happened  to  the  men,  women,  and 
children  on  the  farms  while  they  were  being 
deliberately  sold  down  the  river  by  a  few 
great  corporate  Interests  and  a  few  aelfisli 
poUticlans  who  had  gained  access  to  the 
State  Department. 

Let  us  see  how  the  laws  written  by  you 
men  of  Congress  have  been  used  to  oppress 
the  very  people  whom  you  were  trymg  to 
help. 

Refer  back  to  table  B.  the  last  table  above 
in  the  first  line,  unmanufactured  cotton. 

Dtiring  the  period  1931  to  1935  our  exports 
of  raw  cotton  averaged  $366,540,000  per  year. 
In  1941  this  export,  notwithstanding  in- 
creased prices  of  cotton,  had  gone  down  to 
$82,562,000. 
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In  the  second  line  of  uble  B  take  tobacco 
manuXwrturers.  Prom  1931  to  1935  our  aver- 
age yearly  exports  amounted  to  $111,601,000. 
In  1941  in  spite  of  increased  prices  these  ex- 
portB  had  shrunk  to  $82,393,000. 

On  the  third  line  of  table  B  we  find  fruits 
and  nuts.  EKarlng  the  period  1931  to  1935  our 
annual  exports  averaged  $84,798,000.  In  1941 
this  had  shrunk  to  $62,399,000. 

On  line  4  of  table  B  we  find  grains  and 
preparations.  During  the  period  1931  to  1935 
our  exports  of  grains  and  grain  preparations 
averaged  annually  $55,392,000.  In  1941  this 
had  Inceased  to  $81,299,000. 

Now  let  us  take  these  four  principal  export 
Items  of  agriculture  and  total  them  and  com- 
pare with  the  total  of  the  four  major  Indus- 
trial export  items. 

Line  5  of  table  B  shows  that  during  the 
period  1931-35  ovir  total  exports  of  these  four 
main  agrlctiltural  items  totaled  $818,331,000. 
In  1941  the  total  of  these  four  main  agrlcul- 
tiu-al  groups  had  dropped  to  $298,653,000. 

Exports  of  these  mam  farm  crops  had  actu- 
ally fallen  off  $319  678,000.  Otir  exports  of 
these  main  crops  had  actually  fallen  more 
than  50  percent. 

Remember  that  exports  of  the  four  main 
Industrial  items  increased  384  percent. 

Remember  that  exports  of  the  farmers* 
main  crops  declined  more  than  50  percent. 

Can  any  sane  man  doubt  that  the  men  who 
control  Iron,  steel,  and  automobiles  in  this 
coimtiT  alBo  controlled  our  State  Department 
In  making  these  trade  sgreemenls? 

In  ylew  of  these  figures,  should  sane  patri- 
ots consider  giving  more  authority  to  such 
men  as  Stettinius  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co  to 
such  men  as  Will  Clayton  of  Anderson- 
Clayton  Cotton  Co .  to  such  men  as  Rocke- 
feller? It  Is  inconceivable  that  men  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Congress  and  the  United  States 
Senate  should  think  for  one  moment  of  do- 
ing this. 

The  greatest  enemies  on  earth  to  this  Na- 
tion could  not  plan  or  scheme  anything  more 
destructive  to  our  civilisation  and  our  de- 
mocracy than  the  things  which  have  been 
going  on  right  here  in  Washington  in  this 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  following  Uble  C  shows  that  in  the 
period  1931-35  our  exports  were  almost  equal- 
ly divided  between  Industry  and  agriculture. 
Industry  and  agriculture  were  about  50-50. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  trade  agree- 
menU  this  picture  has  rapidly  changed  and 
In  1941  agricultural  exports  had  fallen  from 
60  to  24  percent  while  industrial  exports  had 
risen  from  60  to  78  percent. 

Table  E. — Selected  groups  of 


Tablx  C. —Total  exports, 
sion    in   agricultural 
exports 

rio  thousands 


if  dollars) 


Year 


lWl-35... 

1«36 

1837 

IWS 

1089 

ISMO 

IMl 


Total. 


Por- 
cpnt 
agri- 
cul- 
ture 


SO 
i2 
37 
37 
33 
23 
24 


Agricul- 
tural 


97«.M 
OM.  746 
I,  158,  968 

1.  11X.HM 

wa.w.';; 

fl32.0fi7 
1.177, 661 


>  onan'i 
c  iltural 


$1 


ll.ri.9u6!is 


Chart  5«2.  pp.  .SM  and  ilj. 
United  States.  1M3. 


:  tatistical  Abstrart  of  the 


ti 
(if 


It  Is  generally  concede  1 
be   balanced   largely   wi 
now  look  at  the  picture 
has  happened  to  Importj 

The  following  table  D 
the  same  influences  coi 
are  also  taking  care  of 
when  it  comes  to  imports 
porate  interests  working  t 
lings  and  partners  in  th ; 
are  not    traveling  a  or 
are  working  both  ends 
The  farmer  and  his  wlf^! 
paying     the     freight 
white-collar  people,  and 
will  be  made  the  victims 
tice  If  .our  Senators  and 
call  a  halt  to  their  deadl  ' 


that  exports  must 
Imports.     Let  us 
Imports,  see  what 
from  1931  to  1941. 
demonstrates  that 
controlling  our  exports 
their  own  interests 
These  great  cor- 
through  their  hire- 
State  Department 
oneway  street.     They 
itgatnst  the  middle, 
and  children   are 
]  ndustrial     workers, 
the  general  public 
of  this  same  prac- 
(^ongressmen  do  not 
scheme. 


Tabli  D. — Total  imports 
sions  into  agricultural 
imports 

[In  thousands  n 


Year 


Agricnl- 
tural 


lS3i-« 

1M7 

IWH 

1U30 " 

IWO 

IMl 

Total,  1931-41 


1,3M,348 
1.899.933 
X34<l.<m 
1. 494.  £02 

1.7%  an 

i,a86,a*< 

Z37Z1«0 


18,  air:,  464 


Tablp.W,  pages  51S- 519,  S 
!>lat«-s.  IW*. 


In  the  last  line  of  the 
Will  see  that  total  imports 
reached  the  sima  of  $23,94; 


imports  of  cotton,  cotton 
(In  thousands  of 


to  square  jwri). 


Cotton,  nnmanttfaftured 

Cotton  yr^te -——...-- 

Cotton  cloth  'p*tiniateii'2'onn^-Vn  s(Vna"iV  yardi 
i  ottou  mo  and  floor  coverinM  (esumated  h 

Cotton  btkiiig  wjd  nes . 

Jute  and  manuracturps  ..  "**        **  ~ * 

Klax  and  hemp * 

Alanuiicture  of  flax.  i>emp,'im<i'Tva)tlllliliy///,llll 

Total  pounds 

E<iuiv«tent  to  thousands  erf 47i'p^ijdijal"«irwtum .".*".".":: 


1931-35 

(averag*') , 


64.  MO 

38.620 

&,237 

5,330 

IT.f.lH 

6lMi«)7 

20,436 

4.3.272 


61.^«2V 
1.  7l)2 


F^J!lfl''x^r  *"'  "*  **•  ^'^'^^'^  -^t^^ct  of  United  State^  1942. 
to  tKw'Tii  l^^,S^jP:::SiJ''^';L^'^^'r^^^-'  "•P^^^'t  import,  average 
Uiciixl.vkliIalyea«^rSM$t^ljSr^J'L^L"Sy-^  hj  5.    TbT* 

—•  w  uf«».  gj\  mg  the  total  agiUTS  in  the  last  nrtt-hand  column. 


IJne  1  of  table  E  shows  that  from  1931  to 
1940  we  Imported  a  total  of  904  849  000 
pounds  of  raw  cotton.  This  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  1.802.880  bales  "iu.ya 

^n^"^^  '°  "w**  ^  **  ir  ported  a  total  cf 
d0.729i)00   pound*   of   cotton    waste.     This 


cotton    waste    In    weight 
880,186  bales. 

Line  6  shows  that  we 
6.  906.  989,000  pounds  of  Jut ! 
factures. 

The  amount  of  Jute 
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1931-41.  with  divi- 
nd   nonagricultural 


ooe^Me 

424.233 

i.w.fln 

93K285 
133.  .'06 
002.114 
(M2.22& 


52\129 


Per- 
cent 
in- 

dBS- 

try 


to 

w 

63 
63 

67 


Total  of 
alln- 
poru 


1.988.^13 
2, 418.  aw 
3,298.929 

3.  av,  im 

.T.123.WI 

3, 934.1*1 
5. 019. 877 


30i797,03l 


1931-41.  with  divi- 
nd  nonagricultural 

dollars] 


Nonap-i- 
cultural 


38a  919 
524.044 

fra.a» 

455.121 
54S183S 
644,449 
8*fll775 


ToUlofall 
imports 


5^63)1033 


1,704.366 

4  423,977 
3, 009.  S,'52 
1.949,634 
4  276,099 
45ia656 
3,221,954 

23,94:1.492 
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ibove  table  D,  you 
from  1931  to  1941 
,492,000. 


Of  this  $23,943,492,000  Imports,  $18,307.- 
464,000  were  agricultural  imports. 

Total  Imports  o(  agriculture  was  $18,307.- 
464,000,  while  total  imports  of  Industry  was 
only  $5,636,032,000. 

More  than  75  percent  of  total  Imports  was 
agricultural.  Less  than  25  percent  of  total 
Imports  was  Industrial. 

We  have  seen  how  the  farmer  has  been 
made  the  goat  as  to  exports  and  as  to  Im- 
ports. 

We  have  seen  how  the  AAA  cut  the  farm- 
ers' production  In  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  here  for  agricul- 
tural products  from  foreign  lands. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  used  to  flood  this 
country  with  foreign  agricultural  products. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  used  to  destroy  the 
American  farmers'  foreign  market  In  order 
to  create  a  foreign  market  for  favored  indus- 
trial products. 

The  farmers'  crops  were  cut.  The  farmers' 
foreign  market  was  destroyed.  The  State  De- 
partment was  used  as  the  tool  of  a  few  gr^t 
corporate  interests  to  drink  the  blood  from 
the  open  wounds  of  a  prostrate  agriculture. 
These  leeches  like  all  leeches  are  no  longer 
satisfied  with  the  amount  of  blood  they  are 
getting.  They  are  now  asking  that  prostrate 
agriculture  be  bled  anew  so  there  wUl  be  more 
blood  on  which  these  leeches  may  feed. 

We  have  seen  how  agriculture  as  a  whole 
has  fared  as  to  imporu.  Let  us  now  take  a 
look  and  see  how  cotton  has  fared  as  to  im- 
ports. How  much  .otton  and  cotton  sub- 
stitutes has  been  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements. 

I  refer  to  a  statement  entitled  "Imports  of 
Merchandise  by  Commodities.  Groups,  and 
Articles,  1931  to  1940"  (general  Imports  1931 
and  1932;  imports  for  consumption  there- 
after). This  table  619  is  on  pages  634  to 
889  of  StatistKal  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  for  1942. 

Table  619  is  very  long  and  Includes  nu- 
merous items  so  that  it  is  Impossible  within 
the  limits  of  this  discussion  to  undertake  to 
go  into  the  entire  table. 

Por  your  specific  Information  I  have  pre- 
pared some  tables  by  selecting  a  number  of 
specific  items  of  Imports  of  cotton,  cotton 
manufactures  and   cotton  substitutes  from 
said  table  619. 

The  following  table  E  shows  eight  Items  of 
Imports  of  cotton  and  cotton  substitutes  I 
invite  your  careful  study  and  consideration  • 


manufactures,  and  cotton  substitutes.  1931^0 


ounds] 


19:<6 


105.686 

90,100 

14.274 

7.945 

35.636 

813,385 
3r^»«8 
53.430 


1937 


134,  121 
71,204 
Ifl.  41.-) 
8,.S71 
30.408 
1.  04.5,  127 
29.254 
52.44.5 


19:« 


146.334  I 
Z398  I 


1,380.545 

2,3m 


106,382 

U.aR4 

7.385 

4.  .WO 

18. 'W 

7(M,3U9 

*i.90B 

31.932 


1939 


I»40 


Total 


]na,57S 
17,003 
13,728 
6.  320 

N348 

581.  U3() 

28,017 

37,404 


131.  7>« 

2S.»i5 

10,  .'■.43 

3.H72 

1. 695 

«'iS,983 

JU,  971 

17.246 

«M,R4» 
4/1.  729 

■.i(t,43;j 

57.  72B 

172.86$ 

.  U(l>i.  9)ill 

213, 148 

4<i«,817 


891.302 
1,864 


796.236 
1.665 


882.975 
1,847 


9.175.637 


over  a  period  of  5  ypsr". 
figures  in  column  JUCil  J5a 


s    equivalent    to 

liT^orted  a  total  of 
and  Jute  manu- 


impoi  ted  from  1931  to 


In  arrivinp  at  fipures  hMuivii  -Toiak"  in  the  last  rolunin 
vera*.,  ulitu  muiuplad  by  5.  ar.  Mldcd  -o  th.  ti^r^lU 

1940  is  the  equivalent  In  478-pound  bales  cf 
cotton  to  14.449.726  bales. 

The  eight  items  covered  In  table  E  aggre- 
gate 9.175.537.000  pounds.     This  is  the  e|Siv- 

19%.^  bVl'es'""""    '"'^'    °'    ^°"«"    ^° 
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Table  F. — Imports 

(Thousands  of  poundsj 


\un?  and  warps  mainly  bleached,  dyed,  combed,  or  plied. 
Blankets  

Tablecloths 


Velvet  and  velveteens — 

PedsprPa*'''  and  quills , 

(iloves  and  mittens 

Hosiery .—...— -- 

MuffliTS  and  handkerchiefs...  ....- ■,,■-'- 

Mufr.ers  and  handkerchief?,  embroidery  and  lace.. 

Manu(acturin?s  flax  hemp,  handkerchiefs 

Towfb,  napkin?,  and  bedclothes 

Other  vegetable  fibers,  unmanufactured 

Bindiiift  twine,  ctjrdai'c.  and  other 

AVool.  mohair,  etc.,  unmanufactured...  .... .. 

Hsir  of  ancon  and  mshmere  and  carhonieed  wool- 
Wool.  semimanufacturini{s 

Wool  manufactures — — 


1931-35  (aver- 
age) 


1,644 
.076 


Total  weight - 

Equivalent  bales  of  cotton,  478  pounds 

Kquivalent  bales  of  tft Ion  from  t«ble  E -v:--^---,"  VuLT  p" 

Total  equivalent  to  478-poimd  bales  of  cotton,  table  E  plus  table  r. 


148 

1.074 

2,467 

554 

1,830 

.OM 

1.2:4 

3.234 

*>.%  758 

47.  14o 

135.  824 

1,045 

4,8(» 

.1.401 


1936 


1937 


572. 351 
1,197 
1.702 
2,89$ 


2.126 

.029 

883 

1.303 

1,587 

1,942 

2.313 

6, 165 

.005 

1,3.''4 

3.  ion 

4.58.  626 
SO,  146 

257.  725 

3,738 

21,330 

10, 624 


851,996 
1,782 
2.396 
4,180 


2.019 

.068 

1,916 

998 

2.796 

2.237 

1.619 

3.247 

.009 

l.fi49 

3.441 

478.  582 
68.  1 W 

326.  a35 

3.784 

15.463 

12.333 


1938 


924,384 
1,933 
2.907 
4.840 


1,0.54 

.031 

1,479 

258 

Z228 

1,286 

713 

1,866 

.036 

1,540 

1.997 

245.  W2 

67.  446 

104.274 

1,554 

4.770 

7,683 


1939 


.009 

S.479 

4:^4 

2,611 

804 

1.061 

2,737 

.035 

1,465 

1.690 

440.437 

fiti.  576 

24.'..  971 

2.903 

111.  762 

13.934 


1940 


443,907 

928 

1.864 

2792 


804.524 
1.683 
1,665 
3.348 


0.811 

.006 

3.4.38 

594 

1,807 

.563 

1.345 

a.  544 

.03$ 

1.727 

1.064 

621.  457 

41.367 

360.637 

2,943 

15.  SW 

11.148 


967,065 

zaQ3 

1.847 
4. 030 


From  table  619.  pp.  631-669.  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States.  1942.  .,..„™c  „„r  n  ivri.wl  of  S  \oar>     In  arriving  at  figures  headed  "Totals"  in  the  last  column 

of  the  iildividual  yeanof  1936  to  1940.  giving  the  toUl  figures  In  the  last  right-hand  column. 


Table  P  shows  17  Items  of  Import. 
We  imported  the  equivalent  of  14,614.000 
bales  of  cotton  of  these  17  items  from  1931 
to  1940.  inclusive. 

When  we  add  the  14,514.000  bales  equiv- 
alent shown  in  table  F  to  the  19.195,573  bales 
equivalent  as  shown  In  table  E,  we  find  that 
we  imported  of  the  25  items  shown  la  tables 
E  and  F  enough  poundage  of  cotton  and 
cotton  substitutes  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
33  709,573  bales  of  cotton. 

Remember  that  only  25  selected  Items  of 
imports  were  equal  to  33,000,000  bales. 

Remember  there  are  a  great  number  of 
other  items  of  Imports  of  cotton  and  cotton 
substitutes  which  are  not  incorporated  In 
these  figures. 

It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  some  cotton 
manufactures  Included  In  these  figures  were 
produced  from  raw  cotton  grown  In  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 
Should  It  be  true,  however,  that  some  of 
these  Imports  were  produced  from  American 
cotton,  these  will  be  fully  offset  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  Items  of  Imports  which  are 
not  In  any  way  Included  In  this  estimate. 

Total  production  of  American  cotton  for 
the  10  years  of  1931  to  1940  was  132.646,000 
bales.  ^  , 

On  August  1.  1941.  the  carry-over  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  was  12,166,000  bales. 

I  have  shown  you  where  we  have  used  cot- 
ton and  cotton  substitutes  during  the  same 
period  to  the  equivalent  of  over  33,000,000 
bales. 

Had  we  used  American  cotton  In  place  of 
only  50  percent  of  these  Imports  Instead  of 
carrying  over  12.000,000  bales  of  cotton,  on 
August  1.  1941,  we  would  have  been  *,000,000 
bales  short. 

It  Is  crystal  clear  from  the  above  figures 
that  all  cotton's  troubles  are  Imported.  It  Is 
equally  clear  that  all  of  agriculture's  prob- 
lems are  Imported.  We  can  almost  see  with 
equal  certaUity  that  all  our  troubles  are 
Imported. 

What  should  this  committee  and  Congress 
do  for  cotton? 

1.  Repeal  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
Stop  importing  cotton  and  cotton  substitutes. 

2.  Increase  cotton-processing  plants.  Peo- 
ple cannot  wear  bales  of  cotton;  they  cannot 
Bleep  on  bales  of  cotton.  Build  cotton  mills 
to  make  cotton  bagging  for  cotton  bales. 
Build  cotton  mills  to  make  sacks  for  fer- 
tilizer, corn,  and  wheat.  Build  cotton  mills 
to  make  every  grade  of  cloth  from  the  coars- 
est to  the  finest.  Put  our  cotton  In  mer- 
chantable form  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  use  It  and  the  world  will  cry 
for  It. 


3.  Give  the  farmer  a  price  for  his  cotton. 
We  know  from  experience  and  from  Govern- 
ment figunSe  that  high  prices  mean  high  con- 
sumption and  low  prices  mean  low  consump- 
tion. We  know  from  Government  figures 
that  every  dollar  the  cotton  farmer  receives 
turns  Into  $14  In  national  Income. 

4.  Keep  protective  tariff  high  on  manufac- 
tured cotton  goods.  It  is  Impossible  for  the 
American  manufacturer  to  pay  American 
wages  and  then  sell  his  product  at  world 
prices   m   competition   with   foreign   pauper 

labor. 

5.  Quit  trying  to  control  the  farmer.  Dis- 
continue the  imports  of  things  that  destroy 
the  farmer. 


A  Newspaper  Editor  Appraises  President 
Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Seattle  Star,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Is  a  dy- 
namic and  enterprising  daily  newspaper 
of  the  progressive  and  providence-fa- 
vored Pacific  Northwest.  Its  publisher  is 
Howard  W.  Parrish.  well  known  in  the 
journalistic  fraternity  and  for  many 
years  an  operator  of  newspapers  In  Flor- 
ida for  the  Parry  interests.  He  has  now 
returned  to  his  erstwhile  bailiwick  of 

Seattle. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  Howard  Parrish 
and  his  associates  purchased  the  Seattle 
Star  from  its  former  owners.  The  Star, 
at  that  time,  had  run  down  and  was  skirt- 
ing the  dangerous  cliffs  of  bankruptcy, 
but  under  the  brilliant,  energetic,  and 
skillful  management  of  Howard  Parrish 
the  newspaper  has  prospered. 

When  newsprint  again  becomes  avail- 
able in  unlimited  quantities,  I  predict  for 
the  Star  transcendent  success  and 
enormously  increased  circulation. 

Cliff  Harrison,  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Star.  Is  a  genial  and  capable  journal- 


ist, who  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. .  ^  ^ 
Four  days  after  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt,  there  appeared  an  editorial  in 
the  Star  which  struck  me  as  a  most  fit- 
ting tribute  to  our  new  President.  Espe- 
cially was  I  impressed  by  its  reference 
to  Harry  Truman's  inspiring  humility. 
Here  is  the  editorial: 

HAEBT   TSeMAN.  THE   MAN,   HAS   FKIZNDS   AT 
HAND 

The  President  Is  dead— but  government 
lives  on  In  Washington. 

We  thought  of  that  one.  even  though  we 
can't  remember  Its  author,  when  the  sad 
news  came  and  even  more  forcibly  when  we 
read  President  Truman's  speech  to  the  Con- 
gress this  morning;  a  speech,  which,  fol- 
lowing his  precedent-breaking  call  on  con- 
gressional leaders  Friday,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  greeting  both  then  and  today,  called  for 
a  unity  of  purpose  that  seemingly  cannot 
be  denied. 

His  reiteration  of  the  "unconditional  sur- 
render "  theme,  his  statement  that  those  who 
have  fought  for  the  peace  must  have  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  peace."  his 
promise  of  Justice  to  the  smaller  nations,  of 
an  honest  attempt  to  Improve  world  condi- 
tions, aU  had  a  solid  ring. 

Here  Is  part  answer  to  the  many  In  this 
country  and  abroad  who  know  little  about 
Karry  Truman.  He  has  a  mind  of  his  own, 
but  he  works  well  with  people.  Those  who 
know  him  best.  Senators  with  whom  he  has 
worked  for  10  years,  are  those  who  rate  him 
highest  ,  ^,        , 

One  of  Mr.  Truman's  characteristics  is 
frankness.  May  we  emulate  that  virtue  by 
citing  the  chief  criticism  of  the  past  from 
some  who  did  not  know  him?  He  was  elected 
Senator  from  Missouri  with  the  aid  of  the 
Pendergast  machine. 

In  the  past  century  history  does  not  record 
a  single  President  who  has  climbed  to  that 
high  office  without  the  aid  of  political  bosses 
of  some  kind.  What  matters  Is  whether  an 
official  is  under  control  of  such  a  machine. 

Mr.  Truman  has  not  been.  That  was 
proved  by  his  Senate  votes  and  by  his  inves- 
tigation of  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  financ- 
ing over  machine  protest.  Yet,  when  the 
broken  and  powerless  Pendergast  died.  Mr. 
Truman  had  the  cotu^e  to  defy  political 
expediency,  leaving  a  public  engagement  «id 
going  across  the  country  to  attend  bis  fu- 
neral.    The  balance  there  is  on  the  credit 

side.  J,- 

It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  man  wno 

has  entered  the  White  House  with  so  Utue 
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criticism  against  him.  If  Harry  TYioman  has 
an  enemy  in  Washington,  nobody  knows  it. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  main  reason  for  his 
political  rise.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  by  the  badly  split  Democratic 
convention  because  he  was  the  only  avail- 
able man  acceptable  to  all  factions. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  In  politics  he  is 
rich  in  friends  and  pxxir  in  purse.  That  tells 
a  lot. 

But,  aside  from  his  character,  what  of  his 
policy  and  of  his  ability  for  the  hardest  job 
on  earth? 

On  the  record  his  policy  In  general  is  the 
same  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  has 
the  same  determination  to  make  military 
victory  complete. 

His  belief  in  American  leadership  for  world 
peace,  through  a  democratic  International 
organization  for  security  and  Justice,  Is  deep. 
His  concern  for -building  an  ever  bettfr 
America  for  the  future,  where  men  may  wo.-lc 
and  live  in  freedom  and  fellowship,  is  domi- 
nant. 
He  made  that  emphatic  today. 
Whether  he  is  a  New  Dealer  depends  on 
your  definition.  He  is  not  a  sealot.  not  a 
radical,  not  an  extremist  in  temperament  or 
dogma.  He  is  an  old-fashioned  liberal.  Civil 
liberties  matter  greatly  to  him.  He  does  not 
believe  In  authority  that  kicks  people  around. 
As  one  of  humble  birth,  and  still  without 
wealth,  he  does  not  have  to  put  himself  in 
the  pUce  of  the  people— he  Is  one  of  them. 
HJs  voting  record  generally  has  been  pro- 
labor,  profarmer.  prove teran,  propublic. 

But  he  is  an  independent.  Often  he  has 
voted  against  the  New  Deal  administration, 
against  the  dicUtes  of  party  machines, 
against  the  pressures  of  this  lobb^  and  that! 
He  has  proved,  without  parade,  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

He  has  intimate  knowledge  of  American 
affairs,  though  less  of  the  details  of  foreign 
policy.  Next  to  the  late  President  and  to 
the  former  assistant  president  in  charge  of 
the  home  front.  Mr.  Byrnes.  Chairman  Tru- 
man of  the  Senate  InvesUgatlng  committee 
gained  more  Information  on  this  subject 
than  any  other  official. 

K  the  ability  he  showed  In  that  investiga- 
tion Is  indicative,  he  will  make  an  able 
President.  He  ran  it  with  little  administra- 
tion encouragement  and  with  much  opposi- 
tion from  Interested  parties.  His  were  the 
brains  and  the  will,  but  he  worked  quietly 
and  gave  others  the  limelight.  He  used  the 
best  technical  assistance  he  could  find.  He 
hit  hard  but  fairly.  His  emphasis  was  con- 
structive He  ended  up  with  reform  of  the 
war  effort,  and  with  a  unanimous  commit- 
tee regardless  of  party  or  group.  There  was 
no  minority  report,  a  miracle  of  unity  In  such 
a  situation.    That  Is  the  way  he  operates. 

His  humility  Is  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
timidity.  He  has  the  great  potential  power 
of  a  President  without  pergonal  ambition  or 
political  debts.  He  did  not  seek  the  Vice 
Presidency  and  Is  Indebted  for  his  ofBce  to 
no  living  man.  He  has  no  personal  com- 
mitments to  any  American  group  or  foreign 
government.  Few  P.-esldents  ever  have 
started  with  such  complete  freedom  to  serve 
the  Nation  according  to  his  conscience.  Let 
thoEe  who  would  disparage  his  humility  re- 
member that  he  was  chosen  for  this  high 
offlce  by  the  one  who  knew  it  beat— Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House  breaks  and  makes  repu- 
tations, and  the  test  ahead  Is  greater  than 
ever.  But  we  believe  he  wUl  provide  a  lead- 
ership of  integrity,  of  Uberalism,  and  of  na- 
tional unity.  The  outcome  will  depend  not 
only  on  him  but  also  on  his  fellow  citiaens. 

Ood  grant  our  President  wisdom  and 
strength,  and  the  patriotic  loyalty  of  all 
Americans. 


Three  Outstaadiiif  Appoinfanents  by 
President  Truman 


t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONtANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  F  EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  jf  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  with  President 
Truman's  appointments  of  three  western 
men  to  Cabinet  positions.  The  designa- 
tion of  Tom  Clark,  of  [Texas,  as  Attorney 
General;  of  Judge  Lei-is  Schwellenbach, 
of  Washington,  as  S^retary  of  Labor; 
and  our  own  respectec  colleague,  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  of  New  N!  exico,  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  meets  I  am  sure,  with 
widespread  approval.  We  of  the  western 
United  States  feel  distinctly  honored  in 
these  appointments  because  we  feel  that 
signal  recognition  ha4  been  given  to  our 
area.  It  Indicates  a  ^al  interest  on  the 
part  of  President  Truinan  in  our  part  of 
the  Nation,  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  to 
him  for  the  consideration  he  has  shown 
us.  These  appointments  are  in  line  with 
the  sound  policy  whidh  has  marked  our 
President's  position  since  he  has  assumed 
ofiBce  and,  as  such,  giv^  an  indication  of 
how  fair  and  considei 
be.  Again  may  I  say  i 
deeply  grateful  to  Prf 
these  outstanding  a] 
Cabinet. 


lie  he  is  and  will 

ve  of  the  West  are 

^ident  Truman  for 

pointments  In  his 


Report  From  the 


eutian  Islands 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  L.  BilRTLETT 

DELSGATi;    noil    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  tPRISENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Ma  j  24.  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  A  >.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  published  In  the  way  of  poetry 
during  the  war,  but  most  of  that  which 
has  been  written  has  b^n  of  only  topical 
and  fleeting  interest. 

This  month,  a  poem  appeared  which 
I  venture  to  predict  wi  U  endure  and  will 
have  a  firm  place  in  iny  anthology  of 
war  poetry. 

I  refer  to  Report  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  by  Corp.  Erwl  i  Spitzer.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  May  12  ssue  of  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post,  a  id  Is  copyrighted 
by  the  Curtis  Publishic  g  Co.  The  poem 
is  reproduced  below  b7  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Post. 

In  38  lines  Corporal  Spitzer  has  told 
better  than  could  be  tc  Id  In  a  volume  of 
uninspired  words  what  every  man  who 
has  served  In  the  Aleitians  feels.  He 
has  done  so  with  remar  cable  economy  of 
language  and  with  ma?niflcent  expres- 
sion. 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wea  her  in  the  Aleu- 
tians is  not  the  world's  worst.  It  can  be 
borne.    The  lack  of  action  is  depressing 


but  can  be  borne  likewise.  The  terrible 
monotony,  the  inability  to  get  away  even 
for  a  brief  hour  from  service  life,  is  de- 
pressing but  bearable.  But  combine  all 
these  things — weather,  and  inaction,  and 
monotony — and  after  a  time  no  man  can 
fail  to  react. 

They  are,  indeed,  these  men  of  the 
Aleutians,  waiting  for  an  enemy  who  will 
never  come.  It  is  2  years  ago  this  month 
since  the  Japanese  garrison  on  Attu  was 
defeated  and  annihilated  in  the  first 
major  land  action  against  the  Pacific 
foe.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Jap  garrison 
was  evacuated  from  Kiska,  and  since 
then  the  invader  has  never  returned  to 
this  continent. 

And  he  will  not  return  because  of  the 
men  of  whom  Corporal  Spitzer  writes. 
Theirs  is  a  lonely  duty  and  an  especially 
lonely  duty  for  young  men  to  whom  there 
is  no  greater  enemy  than  monotony,  day 
after  day,  week  after  week,  and  month 
after  month. 

"We  whose  rifles  are  ready  but  never 
called,  have  you  forgotten  us?"  asks  the 
author  of  the  poem.  I  hope  I  may  be 
privileged  to  answer  for  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  "We  have  not  forgot- 
ten you  and  we  never  shall.  You  may 
wear  no  battle  decorations  but  you  have 
served  as  valiantly  and  as  well  as  any 
American  soldiers  anywhere.  We  of 
Alaska  owe  to  you  a  debt  freely  acknowl- 
edged, and  that  debt  extends  through 
the  land.  You  have  fought  a  winning 
fight  against  a  foe  more  diCQcult  to  con- 
quer than  the  one  who  is  faced  on  the 
battle  line,  and  history  will  have  a  sure 
place  for  you." 

The  poem  follows: 

RXPOn  FROM  THK  ALEUTIAN   ISLANDS 

(By  Corp.  Erwln  Spitzer) 
We  fight  phantoms  here. 
Bayonet  and  rifle  are  useless. 
Shells  gather  dew  under  tarpaulin  hocds. 

Would  you  use  a  grenade 

Ag^Q£t  loneliness? 

How  large  a  cannon  Is  necessary 

To  demolish  monotony? 

Where  is  the  bombing  plane 

That  can  destroy  a  land  already  barren? 

How  many  rifles,  tanks,  battleships 

To  conquer  the  people 

Of  these  unpeopled  islands? 

How  can  we  keep  our  memories  from  dying 

When  time  and  place  murder  them  every  day? 

We  fight  no  thundering  battles. 

Suffer  no  plty-lnspirlng  wounds. 

Are  never  found  In  the  boisterous  headlines 

Or  even  the  minor,  modest  print. 

Only  unnatural  Nature 

To  snipe  at  our  sanity. 

Only  the  deceitful  muck 

Setting  Its  traps  for  our  feet. 

Only  the  strangler  fog 

Creeping  down  the  hills 

To  blind  our  eyes  and  minds. 

Only  the  deilberate  madness  of  the  willlwaw 

Shrieking,  striking  at  each  of  us 

With  its  mil  lion -pointed  spears. 

We  whose  rifles  are  ready  but  never  called 

Have  you  forgotten  us? 

We  who  only  dig  and  build  and  mend 

And  wait; 

We  whose  fate  is  not  to  attack 

But  to  hold.  ho:d. 

Say  you  remember  usf 

Say  you  remember  the  men 

Who.  fighting  only  phantoms. 

Still  fight  for  you. 
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VE-Day  Address  by  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 
Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Washington  Chapel  on  VE-day,  May  8. 
1945  by  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  prominent 
Washington  attorney  and  member  of  the 
Washington  Stake  Presidency  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  1917  the  Ger- 
man   Ambassador  handed   President  Wocd- 
rcw  Wilson  a  note  from  his  Government  an- 
nouncing iU  determination  to  declare  a  sub- 
marine blockade  about  England.  France,  and 
Italy  and  warning  this  and  all  other  nations 
to  respect  the  blockade  on  penalty  of  hav- 
ing their  ships  and  their  citizens  sunk  with- 
out   notice.      Up    to    that    time    Wilson,    In 
spite  of  the  sinking   of  the   Lusitania  and 
other    offenses    made    against    mankind    by 
the     Imperial     German     Government,     had 
tried  his   best  to  keep  this  country  out  of 
war.    He  had  even  stated  that  lasting  peace 
could  only  be  secured  by  a  "peace  without 
victory."     But  this  breach  of  International 
warfare  was  too  much  for  our  peace-loving 
President.     Without  a   moments  hesitation 
he  dismissed  the  German   Ambassador  and 
requested    Congress    to    declare    a    state    of 
armed   neutrality.     Later  on  April  6,   1917, 
at  his  request  Congress  declared  war  and  we 
entered     the    first    world    conflict    for    the 
avowed  purpose  of  making  "the  world  safe 
for  democracy." 

From  that  time  on  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
looked  upon  as  the  world  leader  of  unselfish 
war  aims.  Until  the  end  of  the  war  his 
career  Is  In  great  part  world  history;  he 
swayed  the  world  as  no  other  statesman 
then  or  probably  since,  ever  swayed  It.  An 
English  liberal  has  said  that  "It  was  like  the 
voice  of  God  talking  over  our  heads  to  the 
continent  and  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

His    world    Idealism    and    leadership    was 
summarized  In  his  superb  address  of  January 
8    1918.  in  which  he  outlUied  In  14  salient 
points    he  Ideals  for  which  this  Nation  was 
fighting,  and  the  basis  upon  which  It  would 
conclude   peace.     These    14    points   Included 
an  insistence  upon  open  covenants  of  peace 
openly  arrived  at  between  nations,  absolute 
navigation  upon  the  seas  alike  in  peace  and 
war    tte  adjustment  of  colonial  claims   In 
which  the  Interest  of  the  population  con- 
cerned should  have  equal  weight  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  government  whose 
title  Is  to  be  determined,  the  evacuation  of 
all  RvEslan,  Belgium,  French  Romania,  Ser- 
bia  Austria-Hungary,  and  Montenegro  terri- 
tory.  Including   the   righting   of   the  wrong 
done   to   France   by   Prussia   in    1871    in    the 
matter    of    Alsace-Lorraine,    the    establish- 
ment of   an   independent  Polish  state,  and 
finally  a  general  association  of  nations  under 
specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing mutual  guaranties  of  political  Independ- 
ence  and  territorial   integrity  to  great  and 
small  states  alike. 

His  eloquent  summarization  of  the  Ideals 
of  democracy  was  accepted  \n  public  state- 
ments by  European  leaders  and  It  Is  no  over- 
statement to  say  that  uncounted  mUllona 
carried  on  the  war  In  the  belief  that  It  was 
"a  war  to  end  wars."  .     *ui- 

I  start  at  this  point  to  remind  us.  In  thU 
hour  of  triumphant  celebration,  that  it  is 
much  easier  m  this  selfish  world  to  agree 


upon  lofty  and  unselfish  principles  of  peace 
while  in  the  agony  of  war  than  It  Is  to  ad- 
here to  those  principles  when  once  the 
shackles  of  war  are  removed  and  the  specter 
of  peace  appears,  and  to  direct  our  minds  to 
some  of  the  tragic  mistakes  made  after  the 
last  war  which  permitted  the  struggle  now 
partly  ended. 

For  even  before  World  War  I  had 
ended  Wilson,  not  unaware  of  human  na- 
ture, had  remarked  to  a  friend  that  he  al- 
most dreaded  to  think  of  the  end  of  the 
war,  for  then  every  nation  of  Europe  and 
every  group  of  Interests  in  the  United  StaUs 
would  begin  to  think  of  selfish  ends.  His 
intuition  unfortunately  proved  true.  For 
after  the  opening  of  the  peace  conference 
m  Europe  In  January  of  1919  the  European 
leaders  for  1  full  month  endeavored  to  ar- 
range the  preliminaries  of  peace  without 
accepting  the  principles  which  In  their  hour 
of  despair  they  had  professedly  accepted.  In 
February,  however,  the  whole  conference  met 
and  accepted  the  Idea  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions as  a  part  of  the  treaty. 

Wilson  then  returned  to  America.  On  re- 
turning to  Paris  1  month  later  he  found  the 
conference  had  abandoned  the  League  of 
Nations  Idea  and  with  national  interesU 
paramount  had  informally  agreed  upon  a 
peace  of  indemnities,  annexations  and  re- 
prisals. By  vigorous  protests  Wilson  was  able 
to  rescue  the  League  and  have  it  Incorporated 
as  a  part  of  the  treaty,  but  many  of  his 
14  points  were  abandoned. 

On  returning  again  to  this  country  we  ex- 
perienced the  worU  tragedy  of  neither  the 
President  nor  the  Congress  being  willing  or 
able   to   collaborate   with   each   other.     The 
result   was    that   while   our   own   President 
more  than  any  other  man  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  League,  his  own  coun- 
try by  refusing  to  become  a  member,  rejected 
that    opportunity    for    world    leadership    in 
International  peace.    Many  of  us  recall  that 
President  Grant  and  other  leaders  of  religious 
and  political  thought  pleaded  with  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  the  League  of  Nations  as  writ- 
ten.   But.  right  or  wrong,  because  we  did  not. 
the  League,  from  the  outset,  was  deprived  of 
the  motivating  force  of  its  creation. 

And  the  peace  concluded  was  not  the  peace 
for  which  millions  had  borne  arms. 

The  history  of  the  world  since  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles  has  been  a  history  of  national 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  many  and  of  supine 
indifference  on  the  part  of  other  nations  to 
unrighteous  events  leading  up  to  the  catas- 
trophe which  followed. 

The  only  real  bright  spot  In  that  history 
was  the  treaty  signed  In  Washington  In  1922 
by  nine  great  powers  guaranteeing  the  terri- 
torial integrity  of  China  and  agreeing  upon 
a  limitation  of  armaments. 

Other  major  events  had  evil  forebodings. 


MANCHimiAN    CRISIS 

Thus,  while  a  financial  panic  was  engulfing 
the  Bank  of  England  and  sweeping  upon  New 
York,  on  September  18.  1931,  the  Japanese 
Army  suddenly  seized  certain  cities  In  Man- 
churia on  a  pretext  of  protecting  against 
Chinese  banditry.  China  Immediately  ap- 
pealed to  the  League  of  Nations.  Henry 
Stlm.son.  then  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a 
strong  note  to  Tokyo  reminding  the  Japa- 
nese of  the  Nine-Power  Pact  and  authorized 
our  observer  at  the  League  of  Nations  to  sit 
with  the  League  in  consultation.  The  British 
representative  at  the  League,  Lord  Cecil, 
favored  marking  time.  The  Japanese  member 
assured  the  League  that  the  troops  would  be 
withdrawn  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and 
the  Council  of  the  League  adjourned  for 
2  weeks. 

On  October  9  the  Japanese  bombed  Chin- 
chow  temporary  capital  of  Manchuria,  and 
4  days  later  the  League  voted  to  call  upon 
Japan  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The  call  was 
Ignored  and  by  January  1932  all  Manchuria 
had  been  occupied.    On  January  7.  Secretary 


Stlmson  sent  an  ominous  note  to  Japan  »Ut- 
Ing  that  the  United  States  would  not  recog- 
nize any  situation  brought  about  by  force. 
He  urged  the  British  Foreign  OfBce  to  send  a 
similar  note,  but  England  was  indifferent  and 
declined  to  act.  ,On  January  29,  1933,  the 
Japanese  bombed  the  Chinese  section  of 
Shanghai  at  the  very  moment  that  a  new 
disarmament  conference  was  assembled  in 
Geneva.  Again  Stlmson  urged  Britain  to 
take  Joint  action  with  this  country,  but  Brit- 
ain declined  to  act.  The  League  did  nothing 
effective.  Japan  went  ahead  and  declared 
the  independence  of  Manchuria. 

Finally,  In  1938.  the  League  adopted  a  re- 
port condemning  Japan  and  recommending 
that  all  states  i-efuse  to  recognize  Manchuria. 
But  Japan  thereupon  withdrew  from  the 
League,  thus  giving  encouragement  to  one 
Adolf  Hitler,  who  had  Just  become  Chancelor 
of  the  Third  Reich. 

1933:    HITLER  BETO"*^  CHANCXLOR  OF  GERMANY 

As  a  young  man.  Hitler,  the  son  of   an 
Atistrian  customs  official,  aa.  later  revealed  In 
Mein  Kampf ,  had  already  acquired  an  intense 
hatred  for  the  "motley  collection  of  Czechs. 
Poles.      Hungarians.      Ruthenians,      Serbs. 
Croats"  within  Vienna,  and.  above  all.  "for 
that  ever-present  fungoid  growth— Jews  and 
again  Jews."     From  being  a  feeble  world  citi- 
zen, he  had  become  a  fanatical  anti-Semitic. 
In  1920  he  designed  the  swastika  flag  as 
the  party  emblem  and  organized  the  Storm 
Troops    to    prevent    interference    with    his 
meetings.     His    Nazi    party    gained    ground 
so  fast  that  on  November  8.  1923.  they  at- 
tempted to  gain  control  of  the  government 
in  the  "Beer  Hall  Putsch."     HiUer  was  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  5  years  In  prison. 
There  he  wrote  Meln  Kampf.     He  was  re- 
leased 8  months  later.    But  he  was  smarting 
with    resentment    and    thereafter    followed 
consistently     an     adroit     political     strategy. 
This  was  it — 

Never  use  force  against  those  with  superior 
force  unless  you  are  certain  they  will  not 
use  their  weapons  against  you: 

Terrorize  the  weak  and  timid  among  your 
foes  by  unrelenting  pressure; 

Hypnotize  the  multitude  with  promises 
and  pageantry; 

Promise  everything  and  keep  each  promise 
only  so  long  as  it  Is  expedient  to  do  so; 

Insist   upon    military   discipline   and   un- 
questioning obedience  from  your  followers: 
Never  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  objective— 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

The  depression  was  seized  upon  by  Hitler 
to  apply  his  doctrines.  His  oratorical  powers 
enabled  him  to  play  on  the  emotions  of  the 
masses  by  promising  them  a  return  to  order 
and  security.  Within  3  years  the  Reichs- 
tag membership  of  the  Nazi  Party  had  In- 
creased from  12  to  230.  In  January  1933. 
Hitler  was  appointed  chancelor  by  Presi- 
dent von  Hlndenburg. 

GERMANY  wrfHDRAWS  FROM  LEACXJS  OF  NATIONS 

After  World  War  I  the  dreams  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  symbolized  In  the  League  of  Na- 
tions had  caught  the  imagination  of  Ger- 
man liberalism.  The  German  Republic  un- 
der Stressemann's  leadership  had  Joined  the 
League  at  Geneva  in  1926.  But  the  ambl- 
tlons  of  Hitler  were  not  consistent  with  the 
League's  idealism.  So  in  October  of  1933. 
sonie  8  months  after  Hitler  become  chan- 
celor and  Just  a  few  months  after  the  with- 
drawal of  Japan,  the  Third  Reich  also  re- 
siened  from  the  League  of  Nations.  In  ret- 
rdpect  we  can  now  see  this  was  ominous. 

ITALT     ATTACKS     ETHIOPIA 

During  these  same  years  II  Duce  was  wam- 
ine  his  subjects  that  the  half  decade  between 
1935  and  1940  would  be  an  epic  of  conflict, 
and  that  1935  In  particular  would  be  Italy  s 

year  of  destiny.  w««-,« 

Mussolini's  objective  flnaUy  became  known. 
It  was  Ethiopla-the  only  native  kingdom 
of  Africa  which  still  retained  lUi  ^^^^^% 
ence.    Italy  had  attempted  the  conquest  ol 
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Ethiopia  in  1896  but  was  so  badly  beaten 
that  the  venture  bad  been  abandoned.  In 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  that  followed  Italy  recog- 
nized the  "absolute  and  unreserved  Independ- 
ence of  the  empire  of  Ethiopia  as  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  state  " 

In  eight  subsequent  trealles  Italy  pledged 
herself  to  safeguard  Sthlopta's  Integrity  and 
Independence  or  to  submit  disputes  with 
Ethiopia  to  conciliation  or  arbitration. 
Seven  of  the  nine  treaties  forbidding  aggres- 
sion against  Ethiopia  had  been  negotiated. 
signed,  and  ratl&ed  by  the  regime  of  Mus- 
solini. But  II  Duce  was  a  dlBciple  of  the 
philosophy  of  Machlavelll  that  "a  prudent 
pnnce  cannot  and  ought  not  to  keep  his 
word,  except  when  he  can  do  It  without  In- 
Jury  to  himself  or  when  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  contracted  the  engagement 
still  exist." 

He  had  therefore  no  remorse  of  conscience 
In  seizing  upon  a  border  dispute  to  have  his 
army  attach  the  Echloplan  troops  Ln  the 
African  desert  In  December  1934.  The  prim- 
itive weapons  of  the  Ethiopians  were  no 
match  for  Italian  tanks  and  planes.  Ethio- 
pia proposed  arbitration  but  Mussolini  re- 
fused Ethiopia  then  appealed  to  the  League 
of  Nations  for  protection  Great  Britain. 
more  sensitive  to  this  aggression  which  was 
near  at  home,  than  it  had  been  to  the  rape 
of  China,  moved  a  large  part  of  Its  Atlantic 
fleet  Into  the  Mediterranean  and  brought 
pressure  on  the  League  to  threaten  Italy  with 
penalties  for  resorting  to  war  in  dehance  of 
the  League. 

But  Mussolini  bad  witnessed  the  Man- 
churian  debacle  So  In  the  face  of  the  bluff 
of  the  British  Navy,  for  It  was  subsequently 
revealed  that  Great  Britain  had  no  substan- 
tial amount  of  ammunition  to  fire  from  the 
guns  on  iU  battleships.  Italian  troops  con- 
tinued to  pour  Into  Ethiopia. 

In  spite  of  impassioned  and  tragic  pleas 
for  help  by  Halle  Selassie,  neither  the  League 
nor  other  nations  offered  any  resistance.  On 
May  9,  1935.  Mussolini  announced  to  a  howl- 
tog,  frenzied  Italian  throng  that  Ethiopia 
had  fallen,  that  at  last  Italy  had  her  empire. 

CCSMANT    aZMIUTARIZED   THE    RRIN« 

Encouraged  by  Mussolini  a  success.  Hitler 
watched  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to 
further  his  purposes.  He  had  designs  on  Aus- 
Ula.  CaechoslovaJtia.  and  Poland  but  he  knew 
that  before  he  could  make  a  move  eastward 
he  would  have  to  protect  his  rear  from  at- 
tack by  Prance.  This  meant  he  would  have 
to  seize  and  fortify  the  Rhine  Valley  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  the  Pact 
of  Lacamo  of  October  16.  1925.  He  would 
have  to  And  some  way  of  circumventing  the 
treaty  obligations  of  Britain.  Italy.  Belgium, 
and  Soviet  Russia  to  come  to  Prance's  aid 
In  the  event  Germany  armed  this  demilitar- 
ized zone. 

Feeling  his  way  cautloiisly.  Hitler  began 
sounding  out  the  other  nations  with  respect 
to  whether  they  intended  to  perform  their 
treaty  obligations,  and  concluded  that  they 
wotild  not. 

Consequently,  he  Invited  the  British. 
French,  Belgium,  and  Italian  envoys  to  cail 
at  Wilhelmstrasse  on  the  morning  of  March 
7.  1936.  On  arrival  they  were  Informed  that 
German  troops  had  marched  across  the  Rhine 
•t  dawn. 

That  afternoon  Hitler  delivered  a  long  and 
self-righteous  address  to  the  Reichstag  In- 
dicting the  Treaty  of  VersaUles.  Then  he 
declared  the  Reichstag  dissolved,  and  asked 
the  German  people  to  support  him  in  a  new 
election.  Ninety-eight  and  seventy-nine 
one-hundredths  percent  of  the  voters  did  as 
they  were  told. 

The  French  Cabinet  then  made  the  most 
disastrous  decision  In  modern  times  by  an- 
nouncing to  the  press  that  FYance  would  do 
nothing  in  the  Rhineland  but  would  appeal 
to  the  League.  It  Is  now  known  that  had 
France  decided  to  occupy  the  Rhineland, 
German  troops  were  under  orders  to  retreat. 
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and  80,000  reserves  to  defend  the  border. 
Moreover.  Prance  which  Hitler  had  expected 
would  desert  Czechoslovakia,  this  time  came 
to  her  support.  London,  the  appcaser,  which 
was  caught  off  guard  had  no  option  but  to 
support  Paris.  In  the  face  of  this  French- 
Czech  and  Anglo-French  solidarity  Hitler 
decided  upon  peace.  In  humiliation  the  Ger- 
man troops  were  withdrawn. 

Prom  the  outside  it  looked  as  though  the 
crisis  had  been  averted.  The  following  sum- 
mer months,  however,  were  filled  with  politi- 
cal negotiation  and  diplomatic  Intrigue.  On 
September  1.  1938,  Hitler  violently  demanded 
that  the  opposition  of  3,500,000  Sudeten 
Germans  in  Czechoslovakia,  which  was  not  a 
fact,  shall  cease  and  be  replaced  by  the  free 
right  of  self-determination.  He  declared  that 
if  these  tortured  creatures  cannot  obtain 
rights  and  assistance  by  themselves,  they 
can  obtain  both  from  us. 

Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  then  speeded 
up  his  appeasement  program.  On  September 
15  he  flew  to  Berchtesgaden  only  to  be  con- 
vinced that  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Sude- 
tan  problem  would  be  on  Hitler's  terms. 
The  next  few  days  were  used  by  him  to  per- 
suade the  Czechs  to  agree  to  transfer  to  Ger- 
many all  areas  in  which  more  than  half  the 
people  spoke  German.  Prague  agreed  to 
this  under  the  threat  that  if  It  did  not. 
and  war  resulted.  It  would  get  no  aid  from 
France  or  Britain.  With  this  offer  in  hand. 
Chamberlain  went  back  to  Hitler  and  found 
the  Ftihrer  had  new  demands  to  make.  To 
these  Chamberlain  refused  to  agree. 

Again  war  threatened.  The  Czech  forces 
were  mobilized  once  more.  The  British 
fleet  was  put  in  readiness.  France  and 
Russia  also  agreed  to  act.  With  this  united 
military  front  against  him.  Hitler  decided 
again  to  substitute  intrigue  for  force.  He 
Invited  Chamberlain,  Daladier.  and  Musso- 
lini to  Munich  for  a  conference.  No  repre- 
sentatives of  Czechoslovakia  were  present. 
At  this  conference  on  the  solemn  .promise 
by  Hitler  that  "This  Is  the  last  terrttotial 
claim  which  I  have  to  make  In  Europe," 
Chamberlain.  Daladier.  and  Mussolini,  In 
what  has  become  derisively  known  as  "the 
peace  of  Munich  "  decided  to  turn  over  the 
Sudeten  area  demanded  by  Hitler. 

But  an  appetite  grows  by  what  It  feeds  on. 
Shortly  thereafter,  the  Nazis  extended  their 
encroachment.  Two  small  areas  were  added 
to  Poland  and  the  whole  narrow  eastern  end 
of  Czechoslovakia  was  turned  over  to  Hun- 
gary. Germany  assumed  direct  or  Indirect 
control  over  all  the  rest.  In  short,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Munich  Pact,  the  attempt  to  pur- 
chase peace,  was  to  turn  over  to  Hitler  the 
powerful  Czech  Army  with  all  Its  powerful 
equipment — possibly  a  superior  fighting  force 
to  that  maintained  on  the  British  Isles. 
Czechoelovakia  as  an  Independent  nation 
ceased  to  exist. 

The  following  spring,  in  March  of  1938. 
Hitler  demanded  of  Lithuania  that  it  cede 
Memel  to  Germany.  Simultaneously  there- 
with the  Germans  swept  in  from  East  Prussia 
and  took  the  email  province  with  little  oppo- 
sition. Again  the  other  natlsns  of  the  world 
made  little  or  no  protest. 

GBUC&NT  ATTACKS  POULND 

Lees  than  a  month  after  the  annexation  of 
Memel  German  newspapers  began  to  print 
stories  urging  that  Danzig  and  the  Danzig 
area  be  returned  to  Germany  and  that  a 
broad  pathway  acrcss  the  Polish  Corridor  be 
granted  to  Germany. 

Concerned  over  this  threat  of  further  Ger- 
man expansion.  In  violation  of  categorical 
pledges,  England  began  negotiations  with 
Prance  and  Russia  for  a  treaty  designed  to 
stop  Hitler  from  expanding  eastward.  If 
Russia  would  agree  to  join  this  alliance,  aid. 
in  the  event  of  an  attack,  could  be  given  to 
Poland.  Germany,  sensitive  to  these  negotia- 
tions, felt  It  could  not  attack  Poland  until, 
contrary  to  the  plan  of  England  and  France, 
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It  had,  by  subterfuge  or  otherwise,  neutral- 
ized Rvissla. 

The  negotiations  between  France.  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia  began  to  drag.  Russia 
was  distrustful  of  the  western  democracies^ 
they  in  turn  were  distrustful  of  Communist 
Russia.  Poland  was  fearful  that  If  Russian 
armies  ever  came  to  occupy  any  part  of  its 
land,  even  In  its  defense,  they  would  never 
leave  It  again. 

This  distrust  gave  Hitler  his  opportunity. 
And  he  made  the  most  of  It.  For  on  August 
21,  1939.  the  world  was  shocked  with  the  an- 
ncunceinent  from  Moscow  that  Germany  and 
Russia  had  agreed  on  a  nonaggression  pact. 
With  that  agreement  a  reality.  Hitler  was 
now  ready  to  proceed  against  Poland.  The 
prior  newspaper  suggestions  were  converted 
into  formal  demands,  which  Poland  refused. 
On  September  1.  only  10  days  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  German-RusJilan  Pact,  Poland  was 
Invaded  by  German  armies,  and  the  Polish 
leaders  decided  to  fight. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  her  leaders  in  deciding  whether 
France  and  Great  Brltuln  would  make  good 
on  their  promises  of  help,  as  they  had  not 
with  her  neighbors,  hen;  at  last  waa  a  country 
willing  to  fight  for  its  existence. 

This  time  also,  at  loiig  last.  Britain  ended 
Its  policy  of  appeasement,  stood  by  Its  obli- 
gation, and  2  days  latar,  September  3,  took 
its  stand  beside  Pol£.nd.  The  ultimatum 
which  it  sent  Germany  gave  that  country 
only  2  hours  in  which  to  cease  further  at- 
tacks on  Poland  and  to  sUrt  withdrawing 
Its  troops.  Failing  this.  Great  Britain  would 
be  at  war  with  Germai>y.  When  the  2  hours 
expired.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  at 
war. 

A  few  hours  latar  France  respected  Its 
pledge  to  Poland  and  lAso  declared  war.  But 
what  actuaUy  happened  was  that  when  Ger- 
many was  overrunnning  Poland  from  the 
west.  Russian  troops  moved  in  from  the  east. 
Although  it  was  expected  by  Informed  observ- 
ers that  the  Polish  Army  and  "General  Mud- 
would  be  able  to  hold  off  the  Germans  for  a 
substantial  period  of  t-me— until  the  British 
and  French  could  effectively  atUck  on  the 
western  front,  the  conquest  of  Poland  was 
completed  within  1  month.  A  boundary  line 
separating  the  part  of  Poland  claimed  by  Ger- 
many from  the  part  claimed  by  Russia  was 
agreed  upon.  One  more  country  was  con- 
quered. 

PHONEV    WAR,   WTNTER    1939-40 

After  the  conquest  of  Poland  and  during 
the  entire  winter  of  1939-40,  the  Western 
front  tjecame  relatively  inactive.  It  was  some 
more  psychological  waj-fare  on  Hitlers  part. 
Many  people  began  once  more  to  think  that 
probablv  with  Poland  he  was  at  last  satisfied. 
Many  were  hoping  England  and  France  could 
now  find  a  way  cut  of  the  war. 

AFRIL  1940.     SSnrtTRE  OF  DENMARK  AND  NORWAY 

Hitler  assisted  In  lull,  ng  the  appeasers  Into 
a  sense  of  security  bj  making  pretensions 
about  the  territorial  integrity  of  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands. 

Then  suddenly  at  5  o  clock  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday.  April  9.  1940.  German  land  forces 
crossed  the  mternationia  boundary  and  with- 
in a  few  hours  there  were  more  than  45.000 
German  soldiers  In  Denmark.  When  this 
became  known,  the  Danish  Government  de- 
cided to  make  no  resistance.  The  only  op- 
position seems  to  hava  been  made  by  the 
Palace  Guard  which  lo.-Jt  three  men. 

NORWAY 

At  11  p  m.  on  April  8  some  6  hours  before 
ihe  Germans  crossed  the  Danish  borderline,  a 
German  armada  of  125  German  troopships 
and  warships.  accom;3anled  by  airplanes, 
waa  first  noted  steaming  northward  along 
the  Danish  Coast  toward  Norway,  running 
without  lights. 

To  be  successful  In  their  invasion  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  secrecy  and  simultaneous 
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landing  at  various  ports  was  necessary.  Their 
success  in  keeping  their  plans  secret  was  as- 
tonishing, the  more  so  because  they  made  In- 
tensive use  of  "fifth  columnists"  within 
Norway. 

In  the  matter  of  timing  the  arrival  of  their 
troopships  the  Germans  were  almost  as  suc- 
cessful. On  the  morning  of  April  9  between 
5  and  6  a.  m.  German  troop  transports 
reached  seven  Norwegian  ports — Oslo,  Aren- 
dal.  Krlstlansand.  Egersund.  SUvanger,  Ber- 
gen, and  Trondhelm,  and  Copenhagen  and 
other  points  In  Denmark,  and  In  a  few  days 
Norway  was  captured.  

M.^T  1940:  NETHERLANDS BELCITTM  AND  LTTXKM- 

BOURG    OVERRUN    BT    6ERMANT — TITB    NETHER- 
LANDS  AND  BELGIUM   ATT.\CKED 

On  May  10,  1940,  1  month  after  the  Inva- 
sion of  Denmark  and  Norway,  at  5:30  a.  m., 
without  warning.  German  forces  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  by 
land,  sea,  and  air. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  Invasion  began, 
but  not  until  then,  the  troops  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium  were  mobilized  and  of- 
fered such  resistance  as  they  could.  But  4 
days  later  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Netherlands  armies  directed  his  troops  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Two  weeks  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  Dutch  armies  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  announced  the  surrender  of  the 
Belgian  Army  to  the  Germans. 

THE  CHURCHILL  CABINET   AND   FTS   POLICY 

On  May  11,  1940,  the  day  after  the  Invasion 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.  Neville 
Chamberlain,  whose  policy  of  appeasement 
had  so  completely  failed,  resigned.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Winston  Churchill.  On  May 
14.  the  very  day  that  the  Netherlands  armies 
were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Church- 
ill was  given  a  vote  of  confidence  motion  In 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  381  to  0. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  uttered  his  now 
famous  saying:  "I  have  nothing  to  offer  you 
but  blood,  toll,  tears,  and  sweat.  We  have 
before  us  an  ordeal  of  the  most  grievous 
kind.  We  have  before  us  many,  many  months 
of  struggle  and  suffering.  You  ask.  what  is 
our  policy?  I  say  It  is  to  wage  war  by  land, 
sea.  and  air.  War  with  all  our  might  and 
with  all  the  strength  God  has  given  us,  and 
to  wage  war  against  a  monstrous  tjrranny 
never  surpassed  in  the  daik  and  lamentable 
catalog  of  human  crime.  That  Is  our  war 
policy." 

JUNE   10 :   rrALY  taken  into  war  by  MUSSOLINI 

Within  12  days  after  the  fall  of  Belgium 
and  when  the  encirclement  of  the  Maglnot 
line  was  in  rapid  progress  and  the  spoils  of 
victory  appeared  certain.  Mussolini,  by  de- 
claring war  on  June  10.  gave  France  what  he 
thought  would  be  a  fatal  stab  in  the  back. 

FRANCE    SURRENDERS 

After  the  conquest  of  Holland  and  Belgium 
the  Germans  continued  Into  France,  by-pass- 
ing the  Maglnot  line  On  June  17.  only  1 
month  and  1  week  after  the  attack  on  Hol- 
land began.  Marshal  Petaln  asked  for  an 
armistice,  which  was  signed  In  Italy  on  June 
24,  only  14  days  after  the  entry  of  Italy  into 
the  war. 

With  the  surrender  of  the  Belgians  and  the 
French,  the  Germans  believed  the  whole  of 
the  British  force  would  tn  wiped  out  or 
forced  to  surrender.  But  a  large  part  of  that 
force,  with  some  French  and  Belgians,  suc- 
ceeded m  retreating  to  the  shore  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  There,  on  the  beach  near 
Emnkerque,  they  made  a  last  heroic  stand 
In  an  Inferno  of  shells  and  bombs.  In  any- 
thing which  would  float — rowboats,  ferry- 
boats, troop  ships,  destroyers,  cruisers,  and 
even  collapsible  boats  of  various  kinds — 
some  200.000,  without  their  equipment,  es- 
caped acrcss  the  channel  to  England.  This 
heroic  rescue  was  the  only  bright  spot  on 
the  Allied  side  in  the  summer  of  1C40. 

It  was  during  this  valiant  reueat  that 
Winston  ChurchUl  rallied  the  British  Nation 
with  his  declaration:   "We  shall  defend  o\ir 


Island  whatever  the  cost  may  be;  we  shall 
flight  on  beaches,  landing  grounds.  In  fields, 
in  streets,  and  on  the  hills.  We  shall  never 
surrender,  and  even  if.  which  I  do  not  for 
the  moment  believe,  this  island  or  a  large 
part  of  it  were  subjugated  and  starving,  then 
our  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  armed  and 
guarded  by  the  British  Fleet,  will  carry  on  the 
struggle  until  in  God's  good  time  the  New 
World,  with  all  Its  power  and  might,  sets 
forth  to  the  liberation  and  rescue  of  the  Old. " 

THE  HEROIC  STAND   OF    BEITAIM 

After  the  retreat  at  Dunkcrque.  Hitler  took 
a  month  to  regroup  his  armies  and  assemble 
them  on  the  shores  of  Prance  for  a  crossing 
of  the  Channel.     In  July  the  German   Air 
Force  started  oc-sasional  raids  with  a  view  to 
terrorizing  the  English  Into  submission.     In 
August  It  began  a  series  of  systematic  at- 
tacks to  knock  out  British  industrial  plants. 
By  this  time,  however,  a  new  invention,  the 
radar,    had    given    the    British    a    means   of 
knowing  when  planes  were  approaching,  so 
that  the  small  British  Air  Force  could  rest  be- 
tween attacks  and  still  be  on  the  alert  at  all 
times.     Late  In   August  the  Germans  made 
an  all-out  attack,  losing  over  600  planes  In 
1  week  and  286  In  1  day— a  record  which  still 
stands   lor    actual    battle    In    air.     If   Hitler 
had   known   In   June   that   the   British   had 
only  a  few  dozen  field  guns.  12  tanks,  and 
enough  rifles  for  only  half  a  million  men.  he 
probably   could   have   crossed    the    Channel. 
By  September  our  Army  had  sent   1.500.000 
rifles    and    thousands    of    old.    though    still 
usable,  field  guns,  and  Britain  was  too  strong 
for  Invasion  from  the  sea. 

APRIL  1941:  GERMANY  ATTACKS  YVC08LAVIA  AND 
GREECE— HITLER  AND  THE  BALKAN  TIME 
TABLE 

At  the  same  time  that  heroic  England  wu» 
withstanding  the  German  bombing  the  Eng- 
lish Navy  WHS  outfighting  the  Italian  Navy. 
Hitler,  thwefcre.  determined  to  reach  the 
Mediterranean  by  way  of  the  Balkans.  His 
success  in  thlf  regard  U  revealed  by  the  fol- 
lowing time  table: 

1.  On  November  20,  1940.  Hungary  yielded 
to  German  pressure  and  came  Into  the  AxU 
sphere  of  influence. 

2.  Rumania  did  so  3  days  later. 

3    On  the  next  day,  Slovak!.^  capitulated. 
4.  But  it  was  not  until  February  22.  1941. 
that  Bulgaria  allowed  German  troops  to  enter 
the  country,  and  It  did  so  unwillingly. 

5  On  March  29  Germany  announced  that 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Yueoslavia,  through  rep- 
resentatives of  his  appointment,  had  signed 
a  pact  with  Germany. 

But  at  this  point  the  peaceful  penetration 
of  the  Balkans  ceased.  The  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia oblected  to  the  pact  signed  by  their 
Prince  Regent  and  overthrew  his  government. 
The  Prince  Regent  and  bis  advisers  fled  the 
country,  and  yoimg  King  Peter  was  called  to 
the  throne. 

On  April  16,  1941.  however,  the  powerful 
German  force  struck  tlie  Balkans,  cnwhed 
Yugoslavia  within  a  month,  cr.irhcd  on  into 
Greece,  forcing  the  British  to  withdraw,  and 
capturing  many  of  them.  The  island  of  Crete 
was  taken  by  an  ah--bome  German  divUlon— 
first  large-scale  air-borne  operation  In  his- 
tory Thus  by  May  of  1941  the  Germans  had 
opened  a  way  from  the  Danube  Valley  to  the 
Black  Sea  and  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  had  control  over  all  Europe  as  far  east 
as  Russia. 

ATTACK    ON   RUSSIA 

Flushed  with  success.  Hitler  then  made 
possibly  his  greatest  mistake,  for  on  June 
22, 1941,  despite  the  nonpRgrcsslon  pact  which 
he  had  signed  with  Russia  less  than  2  years 
previously  (Augtist  1939).  he  declared  war 
on  that  country,  and  without  warning 
launched  an  atUck  on  a  2.000-mlle  front. 

His  only  excxise  was  that  be  had  never 
trusted  Stalin,  that  he  had  signed  the  nau- 
aggrewlon  pact  with  a  heavy  heart  and  with 
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mlaglTlnga,  and  that  It  was  necessary  to 
criish  communism  before  It  engulfed  the 
continent.  At  first  RuMlan  resistance  was 
weak  and  the  Germans  drove  300  miles 
within  a  few  days.  However,  when  they 
reached  the  Stalin  line,  they  found  a  new 
t3rpe  of  army,  one  which  could  receive  heavy 
blows  without  being  knocked  out  or  broken 
through.  Nevertheless,  by  November  of  1941, 
the  Germans  had  advanced  1.000  miles  to 
within  40  miles  of  Moscow  and  except  for 
an  outlet  to  the  sea,  had  entirely  sur- 
rounded the  great  city  of  Leningrad. 

But  Stalin's  scorched  earth  policy  was  a 
new  experience  for  the  Germans  and  for 
the  first  time  they  failed  to  replenish  their 
stocks  of  clothing,  food,  and  weapons  at 
the  expense  of  the  enemy.  The  coldest 
winter  In  almost  100  years  set  In  with  such 
devastating  effect  that  the  German  drive 
broke  down  and  on  December  8,  1941,  the 
day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  HitUr  announced 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  take  Moecow 
that  year.  At  that  time,  the  great  Russian. 
General  Tlmoshenko,  started  his  winter 
campaign  which*  brought  Hitler  his  first 
taste  of  defeat  and  drove  the  Germans  back 
about  200  miles  amid  snowstorms. 

PEARL  HARBOR 

The  day  before  Hitler  realized  that  he 
could  not  take  Moecow  until  the  following 
year,  the  other  great  mistake  of  the  Axis 
Powers  was  made — the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  By  November  of  1941  our 
Government  had  cut  ofl  the  flow  of  steel  and 
gasoline  to  Japan  and  was  actively  aiding 
the  Chinese  by  sending  supplies  up  the 
Burma  Road.  On  November  26  Secretary 
Hull  banded  the  Japanese  emissary  a  note 
setting  forth  In  detail  the  changes  In  policy 
toward  Japan.  This  message  was  never  re- 
plied to.  although  Japanese  emissaries  were 
at  the  White  House  supposedly  to  deliver  the 
Japanese  reply  at  the  time  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
t>or  attack. 

Suddenly  at  7:55  a.  m  ,  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 7,  the  Japanese,  without  warning  or  any 
formal  declaration  of  war,  struck  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

On  the  night  of  December  9.  1941,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  addressed  the  country: 
"The  sudden  criminal  attacks  perpetrated 
by  the  Japanese  In  the  Pacific  provide  the 
climax  for  a  decade  of  international  Im- 
morality. •  •  •  The  course  that  Japan 
had  followed  In  the  past  10  years  in  Asia 
has  paralleled  the  course  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini in  Europe  and  Africa.  Today  it  has 
become  far  more  than  a  parallel.  It  is 
collaboration,  so  well  calculated  that  all  the 
continents  of  the  world  and  all  the  oceans 
are  now  considered  by  the  Axis  strategists 
as  one  gigantic  battlefield.  We  are  now  In 
this  war.  Every  single  man,  woman,  and 
child  Is  a  partner  In  the  most  tremendous 
undertaking  of  our  American  history.  We 
must  share  together  the  bad  news,  the  good 
news,  the  defeats,  and  the  victories — the 
changing  fortunes  of  war." 

The  first  hero  of  the  war  to  be  decorated 
with  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  was 
our  Capt.  Mervyn  S.  Beimlon,  formerly  of 
Chevy  Chase  bishopric,  who  died  command- 
ing our  then  largest  warship,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia.  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Since  this  is  in  commemoration  of  our 
Victory  In  Europe,  time  will  not  permit  an 
exposition  of  the  changing  fortune*  of  war 
In  the  Pacific — our  Initial  defeau  at  Waka 
Island.  Guam,  and  the  Philipplnea— then  our 
victories  In  the  Coral  Sea,  the  Battle  of 
Midway,  Guadalcanal,  and  lately  our  recon- 
quMt  of  the  Philippines  and  the  bloody  vie- 
torlea  at  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 

AnUCAN   CAMPAION 

In  the  spring  of  1942  the  Germans  con- 
tinued their  land  victories,  and  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  had  driven  within  60  miles  of 
Cairo  and  the  great  British  naval  base  of 
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Within  48  hours  thereafter  came  the  word 
that  Hitler  and  Goebbels  were  also  dead. 
The  world  of  "might  makes  right",  which 
they  had  created,  may  have  consumed  them 
also.  Marshal  Petaln  reentered  France  to 
stand  trial  for  his  life.  Kurt  Schuschnlgg. 
Premiers  Daladler,  Blum  and  others,  General 
Gamelln  and  others  were  liberated.  We  have 
witnessed  the  spectacle  of  a  million  men  sur- 
rendering within  1  day.  One  company  of 
American  soldiers  Is  reported  to  have  taken 
60,000  men  as  prisoners  within  24  hours. 
Eleven  months  almost  to  the  day  from  the 
time  we  landed  on  D-day  the  Allies  have 
recaptured  France.  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Austria.  Rumania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  others.  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  Norway  had  been  liberated.  Germany 
had  unconditionally  surrendered. 

Never  before  In  our  hlsto-y  has  there  been 
such  a  demonstration  of  the  truism  that  he 
who  lives  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the 
sword. 

But  the  cost  has  been  without  parallel  In 
world  history.  Disregarding  the  exaggerated 
claims  of  both  sides,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  12.000,000  men  have  been  killed; 
that  Poland  alone  suffered  fatalities  ol  over 
3,000.000  men;  Germany  probably  about  the 
same  number;  and  Russia,  around  4.000.COO. 
This  country  with  deatlis  now  around  200,- 
000  has,  by  comparison,  escaped  easily,  al-  , 
though  our  total  casualties  aggregate  nearly 
a  million.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
more  wounded  than  killed  and  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  10.000.000  men  have  been 
taken  prisoners.  Those  killed,  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners  may  well  total  around  40,- 
000,000  men. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  over  11.000,- 
000.000.000  has  been  expended  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  This  country  will  emerge 
with  a  national  Indebtedness  of  over  {300.- 
000.000,000.  It  was  less  than  10  years  ago 
when  President  Roosevelt  said  he  had  been 
Informed  by  bankers  that  this  Nation  could 
stand  a  national  indebtedness  of  seventy-five 
billion.  We  now  have  an  Indebtedness  of 
four  times  that  amount.  This  means  a  na- 
tional Indebtedness  of  nearly  $2.5C0  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  this  country.  As- 
suming an  average  family  to  be  composed  of 
five  persons,  this  would  be  enough  to  build 
and  pay  for  a  $12,500  home  for  evei7  family 
in  this  land — something  which  most  families 
never  own. 

This  Is  a  day  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  end  of  this  terrible  war — for  the  op- 
portunities for  loved  ones  to  come  home  and 
be  able  to  sleep  away  from  the  blood  of  battle. 
We  pay  homage  at  this  time  to  those  who  have 
borne  the  battle  and  express  our  gratitude  to 
our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  safe  deliverance 
of  those  who  return. 

But  It  is  not  a  day  for  purposeless  cele- 
bration. Rather.  It  is  a  day  for  world  re- 
pentance for  ever  permitting  this  great  con- 
suming war  to  come  upon  us.  It  is  a  day  of 
great  consecration  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems that  will  soon  confront  us.  the  like  of 
which  have  not  faced  any  other  generation. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  first  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  with  Japan  and  the 
organization  of  a  concert  of  free  nations 
dedicated  to  Justice— not  "my  Nation,  right 
or  wrong."  but  my  NHtion  only  if  it  Is  right. 
And  this  concert  of  free  nations  must  realize 
that  If  It  has  to  choose  between  peace  and 
righteousness.  It  will  make  a  second  mistake 
of  Munich  If  It  does  .not  choose  righteousnesa. 

We  must  never  forget  we  are  our  broth- 
er's keeper,  although  in  the  application  of 
thla  we  must  always  remember  that  the  best 
way  to  help  our  brother  is  to  so  guide  him 
that  he  will  help  himself.  We  can  never  ex- 
pect to  exert  leadership  that  la  worth  a 
continental  through  seducing  other  nations 
With  our  wealth. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  also  to  bring- 
ing economic  order  out  of  world  chaos  If 
we  are  not  to  see  world  starvation.    At  the 
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best  we  can  expect  that  mUtlons  and  millions 
of  people  will  go  hungry  this  next  winter- 
there  may  be  aa  much  suflerlng  aa  In  thU 
last  year  of  war. 

If  economic  order  l*  to  be  restorea  in  thU 
country  and  In  the  world,  we  must  learn,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  to  be  tolerant  and 
fair  with  each  other  and  work  as  brothers  for 
the  common  good  of  all.  This  country  and 
the  world  needs  a  renaissance  of  good  will, 
and  an  end  to  political  demagoguery  by  ex- 
tremists on  both  sirtes. 

Classifying  people  as  liberals  and  conserv- 
atives   or    otherwise    is    always    dancerous. 
Some  people  who  parade  as  (;reat  liberals  are 
liberals  only  In  the  sense  trat  they  are  lib- 
eral with  other  people's  mcney— under  the 
guise  of  governmental  forms  they  profligately 
spend    money    earned    by   sweat    and    saved 
by  privation.    Others,  who  In  the  Jargon  of 
the  day  are  sometlmee  Imprc  perly  character- 
ized OS  reactionaries,  are  those  who  would 
preserve  for  this  country  seme  of  the  most 
enduring  liberal  principles  upon  which  this 
country  Is  founded— the  rl?;ht  through  In- 
dustry and  hard  work  to  get  ahead  in  the 
world;  the  right  through  th>3  exercise  of  our 
talents  and  property  to  acquire  new  talents 
and  property;    the   right  to  order  our  own 
lives  free  from  unnecessary  Interference  of 
government;  the  right  to  live  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  which  apply  alike  to  all  men. 
rather  than  under  a  government  of  men  who 
m  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  can   favor  their  friends  and    punish 
their   enemies.    In   the   exercise   of   govern- 
mental functions,  the  rich  have  no  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  poor,  but  neither  have 
the  poor  the  right  to  confiscate  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rich. 

No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  to  our 
country  by  any  man  than  to  array  class 
against  class.  There  Is  no  more  room  for 
a  labor  government  In  this  country  than 
there  is  for  a  government  representing  vested 
wealth  Representatives  in  Congress  should 
represent  all  of  their  constltxients,  not  merely 
those  who  voted  for  them. 

There  can  be  no  greater  menace  to  our 
country  than  the  doctrine  preached  by  some 
In  high  places — that  our  country  owes  us 
a  living  If  that  doctrine  be  accepted  by  the 
malorlty  of  our  people,  we  are  In  great 
danger  as  a  Nation.  While  the  Government 
should  work  for  the  people,  that  does  not 
mean  It  should  support  the  people,  for  to 
the  extent  It  does,  the  other  people  In  turn 
become  the  slaves  of  the  Government.  The 
postulate  of  Jefferson  that  that  government 
governs  best  which  governs  least  Is  still  en- 
titled to  some  place  In  our  political  affairs. 

In  the  days  ahead,  there  will  be  great 
pressure,  as  In  the  days  of  the  1920's.  to 
seriously  reduce  the  taxes  of  all,  and  there 
will  be  many  demagogues  who  will  want  to 
retiirn  to  the  method  whereby  only  a  small 
percentage  of  our  people  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  taxes.  While  I  realize  that  some  adjust, 
ment  in  taxes  must  be  made,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  prefer  to  have  this  Nation  pay  off 
tu  dcbti  by  a  continuance  of  high  taxes 
rather  than  to  have  our  children  Inherit  a 
bankrunt  Nation  and  I  have  a  deep  feeling 
that  this  country  will  be  better  morally, 
spiritually,  and  flnanclRlly  if  we  pattern  our 
tax  systwn  after  the  Lord's  law  of  tithing, 
and  have  even  the  widow  contribute  her 
mite  to  the  txpuitm  of  the  Oovemment.  If 
we  all  help«!  to  support  our  Government 
rather  than  planned  to  live  off  U,  the  right 
thinking  that  would  result  would  at  onoe 
•llminaie  much  of  the  reckle«  expenditure 
of  public  funds. 

Finally,  and  this  U  the  most  important 
tho\ight  for  our  country  at  this  time,  there 
should  be  a  reallMtlon  that  peacs  will  come 
to  the  world  only  to  the  extent  that  Indi- 
viduals as  a  whole  worship  the  U>rd  and 
ke«p  His  commandment*. 

In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Lincoln:  "at 
Is  the  duty  of  nations  as  well  as  of  men  to 


own  their  dependence  upon  the  ever-ruling 
power  of  God.  to  confess  their  sins  and  trans- 
gressions in  humble  sorrow  •  •  •  and 
to  reoognlee  the  sublime  truth  that  thoes 
nations  only  are  blessed  where  God  Is  ths 
Lord." 

On  another  occaslrn  he  said;  "We  have 
been  the  recipents  of  the  choicest  bounties 
of  heaven.  We  have  been  preserved  these 
many  years  In  peace  and  In  prosperity.  We 
have  grown  In  numbers,  wealth,  and  power 
as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown;  but  we 
have  forgotten  God.  We  have  forgotten  the 
gracious  hand  that  preserved  us  In  peace, 
and  multiplied  and  enrl^ed  and  strength- 
ened us;  and  we  ha^P^ainly  Imagined, 
In  the  deceltfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all 
these  blessings  were  produced  by  some  su- 
perior wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  In- 
toxicated with  unbroken  success  we  have 
become  too  self-sufBclent  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  God  that  made  us.  It  be- 
hooves us  then  to  humble  ourselves  before 
the  offended  power,  to  confess  our  national 
sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and  forgive- 
ness." 

On  two  historic  occasions  the  Inhabitants 
of  this  hemisphere  were  promised — once  to 
the  Jaredltes  and  once  to  the  Nephltes— 
that  they  would  be  free  from  despotic  power 
If  they  but  worshiped  their  Lord  On  both 
occasions  they  failed.  The  promise  Is  still 
open  to  this  people. 

May  we  so  resist  evil  that  we  or  our  de- 
scendants win  be  ready  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah— when  "They  shall  bend  their 
swords  Into  plough  shares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning  hooks."  when  "nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more." 


The  Task  Ahead  of  Uf 
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or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bo? id 
of  Trade  in  New  York  City  on  Thursday, 
May  10: 

Today,  with  victory  In  Europe  won  at  last. 
we  face  one  of  the  most,  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous periods  In  our  history— a  period  which 
will  demand  the  best  of  all  of  us.  Each  one 
of  us  carries  a  very  heavy  responsibility— 
from  President  Truman,  loaded  with  all  the 
problems  of  the  White  House,  down  to  the 
most  bumble  cltlaen. 

During  the  months  that  He  ahead  of  us. 
the  war  must  be  fought  with  the  utmost 
vigor  on  all  remaining  fronts.  This  Is  our 
first  and  most  Important  Job.  for  everything 
else  dcp«n<l*  "PO"  ow  winning  the  final 
victory. 

During  the  months  ahead,  we  must  also 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace. 
The  pesos  for  which  mankind  has  prayed 
so  lonfe.  The  peace  for  which  we  are  paying 
and  will  continue  to  pay  so  great  and  so 
bitter  a  price. 

During  the  naontha  ahead,  we  must  rededl- 
eate  ourselves  to  the  undramatlc  but  vi- 
tally ImporUnt  Job  of  preventing  the  In- 
fUtlonary  blow-up  which  has  characterised 
•vsry  war  In  the  past,  As  of  today.  It  can 
be  said  that  all  of  us  working  together 
have  kept  the  American  economy  on  a  sound 


foundation  In  spite  of  enormous  strains  and 
pressures.  Having  with  so  much  pain  man- 
aged to  keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel 
BO  far,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain lu  balance  until  the  pressures  of  war 
and  the  turbulence  of  transition  are  past. 
Plnally.  during  the  coming  months,  we 
must  develop  plans  and  policies  and  adapt 
these  plans  and  policies  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances require  to  the  ta»k  of  attaining  full 
production  and  full  employment  when  the 
war  Is  over.  A  prosperous  postwar  economy, 
with  good  steady  Jobs  at  high  wages  for  our 
workers,  with  high  Income  for  our  farmers 
and  good  profits  for  our  businessmen  is  quite 
properly  the  dream  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. It  Is  a  dream  which  must  be  realized. 
Er.ch  of  these  four  tasks  Is  great  In  Itself. 
Taken  together,  they  constitute  the  greatest 
challenge  to  our  vision  and  courage  and  good 
sense  that  we  have  ever  faced. 

And  they  must  be  taken  together,  for  each 
task  Is  closely  related  to  the  others.  If  we 
fall  down  on  any  one  of  them,  we  shall  be 
less  likely  to  succeed  with  the  others. 

The  war  will  not  be  truly  won  unless  we 
succeed  In  estabUshlng  the  political  founda- 
tions for  an  enduring  peace.  If  we  fail  on 
this  front  as  we  did  a  generation  ego  the 
end  of  war  will  not  mean  peace.  It  will  mean 
merely  a  state  of  nonbelligerence  while  the 
forces  are  gathering  lor  a  conflict  which  will 
shatter  everything  that  has  any  value  in  our 
civilization. 

Peace.  In  turn.  Is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
political  arrai>gements.  Back  of  these  polit- 
ical arrangements,  there  must  be  well-being, 
productive  employment,  and  high  standards 
of  living  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 
World  peace  requires  good  neighbors.  Na- 
tions whose  economies  have  broken  down, 
whose  peoples  go  hungry,  cannot  be  good 
neighbors. 

After  the  last  war.  we  failed  to  build  a 
durable  basis  for  world  prosperity.  Alter  a 
few  hectic  years  of  lake  prosperity,  the  world 
was  engulfed  In  the  great  depression.  Out 
of  that  depression  caxne  the  forces  which. 
In  1939.  plunged  the  world  into  war. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  Nazis 
drew  their  strength  from  the  desttuctlon 
of  the  middle  classes  during  the  run-away 
inflation  in  Germany  in  1921-23.  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  entire  nation  In  the 
run-away   deflation  of   1930-33. 

If  we  faU  this  time  to  build  a  solid  basis 
lor  world-wide  prosiwrlty  and  security.  If  we 
permit  another  cycle  of  explosive  Inflation, 
foUowed  by  paralyzing  deflation,  the  polit- 
ical arrangements,  the  world  organ  iaation — 
which  I  am  confident  will  come  out  of  San 
Francisco — wllll  be  powerless  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  new  tensions,  new  hates,  and  new 
dictatorships.  In  such  clrcurasuuces  there 
can  be  but  one  outcome — World  Wm  HI. 
This  time  we  simply  dare  not  fall. 

It  is  only  fah-  to  say  that  many  expert 
foreign  observers  are  not  too  optimistic  about 
our  ability  to  solve  the  stupendous  economic 
problems  which  lie  ahead.  In  my  posiilou 
as  Price  Administrator.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  some  of  the  leading 
economists  and  statesmen  from  Australia, 
Canada.  England.  France,  and  othw  natloi«. 
Without  exception,  they  are  fetrful  of  our 
ability  to  cooperate  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  In  building  world  trade  and 
commerce,  in  assuming  the  respotwibllltles 
of  a  creditor  nation. 

Indeed,  they  go  even  further.  They  doubt, 
our  ability  to  take  the  measures  which  r.re 
necessary  to  sustain  a  high  level  of  produc- 
tion and  national  income  here  In  this  coun- 
try. They  even  doubt  our  capacity  to  resist 
the  forces  of  inflation  In  the  months  shead 
of  us.  despite  the  excellence  of  our  record 
to  date. 

Ounnar  Myrdal.  a  leading  Swedish  econo- 
mist who  spent  some  3  years  In  America  aa 
a  close  obaerver  of  our  people  and  our  in- 
stitutions, has  stated  that  America,  the  land 
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of  such  tremendous  wartime  production  and 
such  capacity  for  prcapertty.  lacks  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  experience  to  make  the 
econumy  function  efficiently  under  peacetime 
ccndtiions. 

I  emphatically  disagree  with  these  pessi- 
mistic experta  from  overseas.  I  am  positive 
that  America  doM  poaaesa  the  political  and 
economic  wisdom  to  ae«  ua  through  the  dif- 
ficult yeara  that  lie  ahead  of  us. 

But  I  vould  be  leas  than  frank  If  I  did  not 
say  once  more  that  these  years  will  teat  our 
courage  and  out  vlalon  and  our  wisdom  aa 
they  have  never  been  tested  before.  To  come 
through  with  a  whole  skin  will  call  for  the 
best  there  in  In  all  of  us.  More  than  that.  It 
will  call  for  an  honest  facing  of  our  difflcul- 
Ues 

My  own  responsibility  lies  on  the  Inflation 
control  front.  On  this  subject  of  inflation 
control  I  believe  that  plain  talk  and  blunt 
worda  are  called  for. 

Wartime  price  control  In  America  has  been 
sticcaaaful  beyond  our  greatest  hopes.  During 
the  period  when  Government  exptendttures, 
first  for  defense  and  then  for  war,  have  grown 
from  practically  nothing  to  a  level  of  al- 
most tlOO.OCO,COO.OOO  per  annum,  we  have 
succeeded  in  holding  the  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  living  since  1940  to  something  between  25 
and  30  percent.  With  regard  to  Industrial 
prices,  the  record  since  1940  has  t>een  even 
better. 

Even  more  important  la  the  price  control 
record  of  the  last  2  years — the  period  in  which 
our  present  price  and  rent-control  program 
has  been  In  effect.  Since  May  1943  when  the 
President  Issued  the  hold-the-llne  order. 
3  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Labor  states 
the  retail  prices  of  those  items  which  go 
Into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  average  low- 
er middle-income  family  ha.s  risen  only  1.5 
percent.  Industrial  prices — the  prices  of  the 
basic  items  going  into  the  total  cost  of  the 
war — have  risen  only  2  percent. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  some  prices  have 
risen  sharply.  It  la  equally  true  that  many 
commodities  are  in  extremely  short  supply 
and  are  very  hard  to  get  But  the  fact  Is 
that  In  spite  of  the  most  tremendous  In- 
flationary pressures  to  which  any  country  at 
any  time  has  ever  been  subjected,  the  price 
level  has  been  held  to  a  very  modest  increase 
and  for  2  solid  years  have  been  held  to  almost 
no  rise  whatsoever. 

During  this  same  period  of  effective  price 
control  industrial  and  farm  production  have 
been  at  all  tlmr  i>eak  levels  Business  has 
had  its  greatest  period  of  prosperity,  with 
business  profits  (even  after  taxes)  more  than 
double  their  prewar  levels. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  has  not  been  so 
fortunate.  Iti  Prance,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
In  Italy,  the  Balkans,  and  China,  in  Mexico 
and  in  most  of  South  America  people  are 
struggling  today  with  runaway  prices.  To- 
day. In  Paris,  a  meal  may  cost  $100.  A  pair 
of  shoes  $300.  In  China  prices  have  risen 
1.300  percent — 250  percent  in  the  last  60 
days. 

We  might  have  had  a  100  percent  rise  In 
prices  here  with  purchasing  power,  savings, 
and  Investment  50  percent.  But.  thanks  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people, 
thanks  to  the  support  which  the  OPA  has 
received  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  and  from  every  class  of  citizen, 
It  hasn't  happened  here 

Nonetheless.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  recent  attacks  which 
have  been  made  on  price  control.  It  Is  not 
the  attacks  as  such  which  dlstiurb  me.  The 
OPA  has  taken  plenty  of  punishment  before 
this  and  has  weathered  it 

What  worries  me  is  that  the  present  at- 
tacks come  ar  a  very  dangerous  time.  It 
was  Just  at  thi?  stage  of  the  last  war  that 
we  lost  the  fight  against  inflation  And  the 
fear  that  is  in  my  mind  Is  that  we  may 
make  the  same  tragic  mistake  again. 
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are  puny  indeed  compared  with  the  pres- 
sures which  face  us  today.  These  pressures 
can  only  be  controlled  by  all  of  us  working 
together,  the  OPA,  the  Congress,  all  of  the 
hundreds  of  industries  which  have  such  a 
huge  sUke  In  our  future,  and.  finally,  the 
American  people. 

We  in  the  OPA  carry  a  particularly  heavy 
responsibility  In  the  months  that  lie  ahead. 
Let  me  list  for  you  some  of  the  problems 
to  which  a  solution  must  be  found: 

Our  first  concern  Is  the  meat  supplies. 
This  subject  of  meat  has  been  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  and  some  ways  most 
misrepresented  problems  which  has  faced 
us  in  many  months. 

While  beef  production  is  at  an  all-time 
high,  hog  production  is  off  35  percent.  If 
we  are  to  even  out  the  distribution  of  our 
1  educed  supplies  we  must  see  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  live  animals  are  sent  to  Fed- 
erally Inspected  plants  for  slaughter  only. 
This  Federally  inspected  meat  can  then  be 
shipped  into  Interstate  commerce  to  our  city 
areas  which  are  now  short. 

The  new  program  of  slaughter  control,  for 
which  OPA  was  finally  delegated  authority 
early  in  April,  will  go  Into  effect  Monday. 
This  new  program  will  not  increase  the 
total  supply  of  meat — that  can  only  come 
over  a  period  of  several  months.  But  I  am 
confident  that  It  will  prove  a  long  atep  for- 
ward in  maintaining  fair  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, particularly  in  the  city  areas  of  the 
East,  where  the  shortages  have  been  most 
acute. 

OU'-  second  problem  Is  that  of  the  meat 
black  market.  Our  staff  of  investigators  has 
been  ridlculottsly  small  in  comparison  to  the 
enforcement  problems  which  we  have  faced. 
On  the  average,  we  have  had  only  one  In- 
vestigator for  every  county  in  the  United 
States.  With  this  small  staff,  we  have,  how- 
ever, gone  a  long  way  during  the  last  year 
toward  breaking  dangerous  black  markets 
In  gasoline,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
a  dozen  other  products.  Now  we  are  out  to 
lick  the  black  market  In  meat. 

The  new  slaughter-control  program  will 
give  us  for  the  first  time  the  authority  to 
control  meat  tightly  at  the  starting  point — 
the  slaughterhouses.  Togetfier  with  the  in- 
creased enforcement  staff  recently  granted  us 
by  Congress,  we  can,  I  believe,  make  real 
progress  in  breaking  the  meat  black  market 
during  the  next  60  to  90  days.  But  I  might 
as  well  warn  you  now  that  from  coast  to 
coast  you  will  hear  cries  from  black  mar- 
keteers that  honest  businessmen  are  being 
persecuted.  Only  through  a  drastic  program 
can  these  chlselers  and  profiteers  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Oiu-  third  problem  is  the  pricing  of  the 
thousands  of  peacetime  products  which  will 
result  from  the  reconversion  of  many  of  our 
war  plants.  This  is  a  problem  on  which  we 
have  been  working  hard  for  nearly  10 
months — consulting  with  dozens  of  Industry 
groups,  getting  cost  figtires  and  other  essen- 
tial Information. 

Dtiring  the  reconversion  period  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  full  pro- 
duction and  full  employment.  Businessmen 
must  be  assured  of  good  profits,  based  on 
high  production.  Individual  adjustments 
must  be  made  for  small  high-cost  firms.  En- 
couragement must  be  given  to  new  manu- 
facturers anxious,  in  the  typical  American 
way,  to  make  a  start  in  their  own  business. 

We  must  make  certain  that  our  prices  on 
reconverted  products  are  not  so  low  that  they 
will  In  any  way  restrict  or  hamper  produc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  so  high  as  to  throw 
otir  entire  price  level  out  of  balance  and 
start  \i8  on  the  inflationary  spiral  which  we 
have  fought  so  hard  to  avoid. 

Tomorrow  in  Washington  I  expect  to  an- 
nounce the  full  details  of  the  reconversion 
pricing  policy  which  we  will  follow  during  the 
next  few  months,    I  would  like  to  emphasize 
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now  that  this  program  Is  a  flexible  program. 
ard  that  It  wUl  change  to  meet  changing 
conditions. 

The  fovuth  major  problem  which  we  face  is 
that  of  clothing  supplies  and  clothing  prices. 
The  Department  of  Labor  tells  vis  that  food 
prices  during  the  last  2  years  have  dropped 
some  4  percent  at  retail,  while  clothing 
prices  for  lower-  and  middle-Income  families 
have  risen  12  percent.  This  rise  In  clothing 
prices  has  endangered  our  whole  balance  of 
prices  and  wages.  It  has  Jeopardized  our 
over-all  ability  to  control  the  forces  of  In- 
flation. 

The  clothing  program  which  has  been  an- 
nounced will  stablUze  apparel  prices  for 
middle-  and  lower-Income  groups  at  slightly 
below  their  present  levels.  It  should  pull  the 
over-all  cost  of  clothing  down.  Again.  It  Is  a 
difficult  program  and  one  which  is  certain 
to  cause  problems  In  many  areas.  I  can 
assure  you  we  will  do  all  In  cur  power  to 
eliminate  hardships  wherever  they  result. 

The  fifth  problem  which  lies  ahead  Is  the 
continued  stabilization  of  the  cost  of  living, 
including  rente,  food,  and  other  products 
which  have  been  under  price  control  during 
the  entire  war  period.  EKirlng  the  first  2 
months  of  the  year  the  cost-of-living  index 
showed  a  very  slight  rise.  During  the  last  3 
months.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  it  has 
shown  a  slight  drop.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  maintain  it  at  a  stable  level  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  sixth  problem  is  the  selection  of  the 
right  tune  at  which  to  begin  to  drop  our 
controls.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  Amer- 
ican btisinessmen  are  fed  up  with  regula- 
tions and  red  tape.  In  general.  I  believe 
they  will  put  up  with  any  necessary  Incon- 
venience, but  they  will  be  the  first  to  resent 
controls  which  are  left  In  effect  any  longer 
than  they  are  actually  needed.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  am  in  emphatic  agreement 
with  them  on  this  point.  Perhaps  it  Is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  there  Is  no 
group  In  the  United  States  more  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  controls  and  regu- 
lations than  the  people  In  OPA.  who  have 
been  faced  with  the  dlfllctilt  and  often  un- 
pleasant task  of  administering  these  con- 
trols during  the  period  of  war. 

These  six  problems  must  be  met  and  solved 
during  the  next  12  months.  They  are  stu- 
pendous problems,  but.  If  we  fall  to  solve 
them,  the  catastrophe  which  can  overcome 
us  will  be  far  reaching. 

The  coming  year  will  be  made  doubly 
dllficult  by  our  own  natural  weariness  with 
war  and  the  regulations  that  go  with  war. 
There  are  danger  signs  of  this  all  around 
us  It  expresses  itself  In  the  willingness 
of  some  normaUy  honest  citizens  to  Justify 
their  own  participation  in  the  black  mar- 
ket. It  expresses  Itself  In  blind,  bitter  edi- 
torial attacks  on  the  bureaucrats  and  bun- 
glers. It  expresses  itself  In  statements  by 
ordinarily  responsible  people  that,  regard- 
less of  all  consequences,  price  controls  and 
rationing  should   be   abandoned. 

OPA  organization  today  has  the  trained 
personnel  and  necessary  experience  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  prices  of  inflation  In  check 
during  the  explosive  months  that  lie  ahead. 
Whether  we  can  successfuUy  carry  out  our 
responsibilities  will  depend  to  a  major  de- 
gree on  American  business,  oui  Congress,  and 
the  people  themselves. 

Do  we.  as  a  people,  have  the  good  sense, 
the  patience,  and  the  courage  to  finish  what 
we  have  begun?  WUl  we  continue  to  put 
up  with  the  nagging  U-ritations.  the  occa- 
sional hardship,  the  bother  and  nuisance  of 
wartime  regulations  and  red  tape  which  are 
an  Inevitable  byproduct  of  the  controls  nec- 
essary to  lick  inflation? 

I  have  been  working  for  the  Government 
for  3Vi  years.  During  this  period  I  have  de- 
veloped a  supreme  faith  In  the  basic  good 
sense  of  the  American  people.  Once  they 
are  given  the  facts  and  an  opportunity  to 


understand  them,  they  Invariably  come 
through  with  the  proper  answers. 

Otu-  people  from  one  end  of  this  land  to 
the  other  have  their  hearU  »et  firmly  on  a 
new  America.  In  the  postwar  world  the  will 
lEslst  upon  a  free  America  with  individual 
right  guaranteed  to  everyone.  They  will 
BlTo  insist  on  a  prosperous  America  with  full 
production  and  lull  employment  for  every 
citizen  who  Is  able  and  willing  to  work. 

During  the  next  year  and  the  years  that 
stretch  beyond,  the  whole  world  will  be 
watching  to  see  what  we  do — and  what  we 
fall  to  do.  Probably  no  people  on  earth  have 
ever  carried  the  responsibility  which  we 
A^nericans  will  carry.  I  have  confidence,  a 
firm,  deeo-seated  confidence,  that  we  as  a 
people  will  come  through  with  flying  colors. 


Opposition  to  Trade-Apretmenti  Progrmm 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  the  following  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  manufacturers  of  vitrified 
china  at  the  hearing  on  the  Doughton 
bill,  H.  R.  2652,  made  by  James  K.  Love, 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  the  Shen- 
ango  Pottery  Co.,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
a  member  of  the  foreign  trade  commit- 
tee of  the  Vitrified  China  Association, 
Inc.,  in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements: 

I  am  James  K.  Love,  vice  president  and 
secretary  of  the  Shenango  Pottery  Co..  of  New 
Castle.  Pa.,  and  a  member  of  the  foreign 
trade  committee  of  the  Vitrified  China  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.  I  am  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  vitrified  china  Industry.  Other  state- 
ments have  been  or  wlU  be  made  on  behalf  of 
this  industry  and  I  wiU  try  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary repetition. 

The  principal  factories  manufacturing 
vitrified  chinaware  are  located  in  these 
States:  California.  Georgia.  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia. 

The  States  producing  the  raw  materials  for 
the  production  of  vitrified  chinaware  are: 
Alabama,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado.  Con- 
necticut, Florida.  Georgia.  Illinois.  Kentucky, 
Maine.  Maryland.  Missouri.  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  North  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina.  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Utah.  Vermont  Virginia.  Wyoming. 
Any  reduction  in  tariff,  therefore,  on  china- 
ware  or  pottery  would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  labor  and  business  in  communities 
not  only  in  the  States  in  which  the  product 
is  produced  but  in  the  other  States  men- 
tioned above  which  supply  the  raw  materials 
for  the  product. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  this  is  not  a  hear- 
ing with  reference  to  a  particular  tariff  rate. 
We  fully  realize  that  H.  R.  2652  Is  designed 
only  to  continue  In  the  State  Department 
j>ower  that  It  has  had  for  11  years  to  nego- 
%ate  reciprocal  trade  treaties.  The  blU,  how- 
ever, greatly  Increases  the  latitude  within 
which  the  negotiators  may  work. 

In  the  light  of  past  performance  we  are 
■  not  reassured  by  the  oft-repeated  statement 
made  In  this  hearing  that  all  that  Is  wanted 
is  the  authority  to  operate  under  this  in- 
creased latitude,  and  that  this  authority  may 
not  be  used.  Our  opposition  to  this  bill  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  authority  once 


given  will  be  used,  and  to  explain  this  oppo- 
sition we  naturally  use  our  own  Industry  as  a 
background. 

One  thing  which  ccncerns  us  deeply  is  the 
fact  that  these  treaties  with  raapea  to  atiy 
commodity  were  intended  to  b«  inatf*  with 
the  country  which  U  the  principal  supplier 
of  that  commodity.  In  1939  a  reciprocal 
agreement  was  made  reducing  the  rate  on 
china  containing  26  percent  of  calcined  bone 
by  approximately  one-third  and  certain  items 
of  earthenware  by  approximately  40  percent. 
Notwlthsundlng  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
and  for  years  before,  by  far  the  largest  Impor- 
tations of  household  rhlna  both  in  number 
of  unite  and  in  value  had  come  from  Japan, 
this  trade  treaty  was  not  made  with  Japan, 
but  with  the  United  Kingdom 

Under  our  moet-favored -nation  policy  the 
rate  extended  to  one  country  Is  automatically 
extended  to  all  countries  manufacturing  the 
same  conunodlty  unless  they  discriminate 
against  us.  It  must  be  obvious  that  a  rate 
extended  to  the  United  Kingdom  to  even 
Inadequately  protect  the  American  potter 
against  an  average  wage  rate  of  26  cents  per 
hour  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  'utterly 
useless  as  a  protection  against  the  Japanese 
average  wage  of  7  centt  per  hcvir. 

Now,  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  In  De- 
cember 1941  might  be  loosely  Interpreted  as 
a  discrimination  against  the  United  States, 
and  thus,  of  course,  prevent  Japan  from  tak- 
ing any  further  advantage  of  this  treaty.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  note,  however,  that  even  In 
1941,  79.1  percent  In  quantity  and  41.9  per- 
cent  In  value  of  Importation  of  hotisehold 
china  came  from  Japan.  This  was  more  than 
eight  times  in  quantity  and  only  a  little  over 
15  percent  less  In  value  than  the  Importe  of 
the  same  commodity  from  the  United  King- 
dom. (Table,  p.  34,  U  S.  Tariff  Conunlsslon^ 
No.  7,  pottery  tableware.  1944  ) 

Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
used  as  examples  as  they  represent  the  IxJt- 
tom  and  top  wages  in  foreign  china  table- 
ware production.  A  similar  comparison  ex- 
ists In  v.ar3rlng  degrees  between  these  two 
extremes  as  to  Prance,  Germany.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Sweden,  and  many  foreign  china-pro- 
ducing countries.  It  may  be  contended  that 
for  a  long  time  after  the  war  Japan  and 
Germany  will  not  be  factors  to  reckon  with. 
It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  with  re- 
spect to  our  industry  the  exact  reverse  is 
true. 

According  to  plans  given  wide  newspaper 
publicity,  these  countries  are  In  the  future 
to  be  excluded  from  the  manufacture  of  any 
heavy  producte  which  might  conceivably 
be  used  in  maktag  war.  In  this  case  their 
very  existence  depends  upon  their  making 
the  best  use  of  what  art  and  facilities  they 
are  permitted  to  employ. 

As  to  manufactured  producte,  this  will 
mean  peacetime  articles,  and  what  is  more 
nattiral  than  that  they  concentrate  on  thoee 
IndtjBtrles  such  as  pottery,  in  which  their 
low  labor  cost  gives  them  such  a  wide  advan- 
tage. 

Undoubtedly,  at  least  two  new  competitors 
to  this  Industry  appear  in  the  field  also.  Rus- 
sia and  China.  Under  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram American  machinery  which  we  are  send- 
ing abroad  can  produce  a  mechanization 
equal  to  that  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  The  combination  of  machines  and 
low  wages  will  present  a  vastly  great«r  threat 
to  American  living  standards. 

There  has  arisen  In  some  quarters  In  this 
country  a  disturbing  philosophy  Illustrated 
by  a  definition  given  the  other  day  in  this 
hearing.  An  Inefficient  Industry  was  defined 
as  one  which  could  not  compete  in  world 
markets.  While  I  do  not  recaU  whether  or 
not  It  was  exactly  stated,  the  inference  was 
plain  that  an  Inefficient  industry  was  on* 
which  could  not  compete  in  world  markets 
without  the  aid  of  tariff  protection.  The  in- 
ference was  also  plain  that  such  an  indus- 
try should  be  abandoned  In  this  ccontry.  and 
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th«  product  which  It  manufactvires  be  pur- 
chased from  those  countries  which  by  reason 
of  their  low  labor  rates,  could  manufacture 
the  product  much  more  cheaply  than  It 
coxild  be  manufactured  m  the  United  State?". 

The  Tltrlfled  china  Industry  gives  employ- 
ment to  eight  or  nine  thousand  workers  di- 
rectly, and  indirectly  to  many  more.  By  far 
the  greater  proportion  are  skilled  workers  in 
their  own  craft,  but  not  In  any  other  craft. 
Years  have  been  spent  in  learning  their  Jobs 
and  many  have  done  nothing  else  for  as  many 
as  50  years.  They  are  paid  an  average  hourly 
wage  of  almost  34  times  the  highest  average 
wage  of  any  foreign  potter,  which  American 
wage  is  60  to  66  percent  of  the  selling  price 
of  the  china. 

If  this  philosophy  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above  is  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, it  can  mean  only  one  of  two  things. 
Xther  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  of  the 
American  potter  must  be  reduced  to  such  a 
point  as  to  retain  the  American  business,  or 
the  Industry  must  be  abandoned,  which  is 
_the  Implication  of  the  philosophy  expressed 
above. 

We  contend  that  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  worker  should  be  still  fur- 
ther raised.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  ftirther  Increase  wages.  We  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  philosophy  expressed 
in  the  foregoing,  but  our  opposition  may  t>e 
challenged  as  representing  a  selfish  vlew- 
p>olnt. 

It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  support 
In  this  opposition  from  a  source  which  should 
carry  a  great  deal  of  weight  with  most  cit- 
izens of  this  country.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  April  5,  1945.  as 
follows: 

"We  have  got  to  de-lndustrlallze  Germany 
and  Japan — at  least  for  a  generation — eo 
they  wont  go  to  war  again.  Also,  we  have 
got  to  see  that  those  subsidized  slave-labor 
countries  do  not  again  flood  the  world  with 
their  cheap  products,  lowering  the  standards 
of  living  of  the  United  Nations." 

This  statement  was  not  made  by  Mr  Her- 
bert Hoover  or  Senator  RosniT  TArr.  or  any- 
one else  who  might  be  accused  of  a  continu- 
ing bias  toward  protective  tariff.  Those  are 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bernard  M  Baruch.  Now. 
Mr.  Baruch.  as  all  of  you  know,  Is  a  logical 
and  forthright  man.  The  most  casual  read- 
ing of  the  above  quotation  would  Indicate 
that  he  does  not  favor  the  philosophy  which 
would  lead  to  the  purchase  of  products  wher- 
ever In  the  world  they  can  be  obtained  at 
the  cheap)est  price.  Also  that  he  does  favor 
the  protection  of  the  wages  and  living  stand- 
ards of  the  American  workman. 

We  think  It  a  fair  statement  also  that  If 
Mr.  Baruch  thought  that  the  simple  replace- 
ment of  an  American  earning  power  with  a 
foreign  earning  power  many  times  less  would 
produce  an  increased  world  trade  and  result 
in  a  world  peace,  he  would  have  said  so. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  any  certain  Industry 
should  be  abandoned,  but  It  is  not  so  easy 
when  the  results  are  contemplated.  We  have 
been  speaking  only  of  the  vitrified  china 
industry  which  represents  only  approxi- 
mately one-third  the  number  of  workers  of 
the  entire  pottery  tableware  Industry.  There 
•re  a  number  of  other  smaller  Industries. 
such  as  some  major  branches  of  the  glass. 
textile,  and  watch  industries,  etc..  which  have 
l>een  Included  In  the  category  of  ineffi- 
cient industries  because  they  require  a  tariff 
to  protect  the  living  standards  of  their  work- 
ers. 

If  the^e  Industries  are  to  be  abandoned  It 
would  mean  taking  thousands  of  workers 
from  the  jobs  with  which  they  are  familiar 
and  which  they  have  performed  (or  years,  to 
Jobs  entirely  new  to  them.  This  is  assuming 
that  such  transfer  Is  realistically  possible. 
It  will  mean  the  practical  desertion  of  many 
small  communities  and  the  serious  crippling 
of  others. 
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been  cut  60  percent.  It  has  been  further 
stated  that  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
United  States  and  the  greatest  trading  ben- 
efit win  be  gained  from  further  cuts  on 
those  Items  which  have  already  been  cut 
50  percent.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  no 
Industry  has  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
cuts  which  have  already  been  made. 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  situation  as 
to  all  other  Industries.  We  will  agree  that 
the  vitrified  china  Industry  has  not  been 
seriously  Injured  as  yet.  but  for  a  very 
obvloiis  reason.  The  trade  agreement  pro- 
viding the  reduction  In  the  rate  on  bone 
china  was  effected  in  1939.  All  of  Europe 
was  either  at  war  or  preparing  for  war. 
Japan  was  at  war  with  China.  Early-  In 
1940  the  United  States  started  preparations 
for  war  on  a  large  scale.  The  vitrified  china 
Industry  was  called  upon  for  immense 
quantities  of  china  tableware  for  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  the  civilian  requirements  for 
this  product  were  also  vastly  Increased.  Pro- 
duction In  all  Industries  was  largely  stepped 
up.  Some  of  the  vitrified  china  factories 
foiuid  their  existing  equipment  Insufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  sharply  Increased  de- 
mand for  chlnaware  and  found  it  necessary 
to  greatly  enlarge  their  plants.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  understand  that  In  such  a  situa- 
tion there  should  be  no  serious  Injury  to 
the  vitrified  china  Industry.  The  reason  of 
course  was  the  war.  and  the  war  alone. 

However.  It  Is  rather  naive  to  assume  that 
because  no  serious  Injtiry  was  caused  under 
war  conditions  an  additional  cut  of  50  per- 
cent will  cause  no  Injury  under  peacetime 
conditions.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  the  part 
of  good  business  to  give  authority  to  make 
further  cuts  In  th  tariff  when  the  conditions 
have  been  such  that  we  have  been  absolutely 
unable  to  learn  what  the  effect  of  the  present 
cuts  would  be  in  normal  peacetimes. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  philosophy 
as  to  inefficient  Industries  as  defined,  and 
their  possible  abandonment  In  this  country 
under  this  theory,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  plight  of  our  returning  veterans.  From 
the  Information  at  hand  It  would  appear  that 
the  vltrlfled-chlna  Industry  has  furnished 
approximately  2.000  men  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices. They  ha\e  been  promised  their  old  jobs 
when  they  return,  and.  of  course,  this  means 
their  old  jobs  at  wages  not  less  than  when 
they  went  away.  If  serious  cuts  are  made 
In  the  tariff  rates,  the  industry  will  not  be 
able  to  furnish  those  jobs  at  the  wages  In 
existence  when  the  men  went  away.  If  at  all. 

We  are  also  Impressed  with  the  problem 
which  arises  In  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Right  now  Its  department  of  coivservatlon 
and  development  Is  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  build  up  a  pottery  Industry  In  that  State. 
Paced  with  the  prospects  of  cheap  labor  com- 
petition from  first  English,  then  continental 
E'uropean.  and  then  Oriental  wage  scales, 
there  Is  no  likelihood  of  this  part  of  this 
State's  economic  gains  being  achieved  unless 
their  labor  standards  are  adequately  pro- 
tected against  26-cent  British.  12-cent 
Czechoslovakian  and  German,  and  7-cent 
Oriental  competition.  The  figures  mentioned 
are.  of  course,  average  hourly  rates  in  pot- 
tery Industries  of  the  cotintrles  mentioned, 
and  compare  with  an  average  hourly  rate  of 
85  cents  per  hour  In  the  American  pottery 
Industry,  this  being  the  rate  reported  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  In  its  1944 
report,  page  39. 

The  opinion  has  been  voiced  at  this  hear- 
ing that  practically  all  protective  tariff  advo- 
cates desire  exclusion  of  competing  products. 
While  we  do  not  know  all  protective  tariff  ad- 
vocates, yet  we  have  failed  to  see  any  wide- 
spread confirmation  of  this  statement.  The 
creed  of  this  Industry  Is  comparatively  simple 
in  this  respect.  The  profits  never  were  large 
nor  can  they  ever  be  large.  All  we  want  is 
a  tariff  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor 
costs  so  that  the  workers  In  this  industry  in 
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the  United   SUtes   may  maintain   and   en- 
hance their  standards  of  living. 

If  foreign  goods  are  landed  at  a  cost  no 
less  than  It  costs  to  produce  similar  Ameri- 
can goods,  then  If  the  American  manu- 
facturers cannot  secure  a  stifBclent  propor- 
tion of  the  business  to  keep  them  operating 
at  a  profit  they  deserve  to  go  down. 

For  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  the 
argument  for  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments as  Instruments  of  peace  leaves  thU 
Industry  rather  unimpressed.  The  past  rec- 
ord is  of  course  unconvincing  and  we  would 
inquire  with  whom  these  agreements  would 
be  effective  as  Instruments  of  peace. 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  any  of  our  allies 
would  go  to  war  with  \»  because  we  would 
not  contlnuaUy  and  progressively  reduce  our 
tariffs  and  thus  lower  the  American  living 
standards  toward  the  standards  of  European 
and  Asiatic  nations.  There  remain,  then, 
Germany  and  Japan.  Are  we  to  teU  them 
that  In  order  to  avoid  another  war  20  years 
hence  we  win  purchase  from  them  vasUy 
increased  quantlUea  of  manufactured  goods, 
of  the  same  type  that  we  manufacture  in 
this  country,  but  mantifactured  In  Germany 
and  Japan  at  low  wages,  at  the  expense  of  the 
labor  of  Americans?  ETven  if  we  did  so.  we 
believe  that  It  will  be  agreed  that  we  could 
not  rely  on  their  keeping  their  part  of  the 
bargain. 

It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  there  Is  a  ten- 
dency to  give  less  consideration  to  small 
industries,  simply  because  they  are  small 
It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  degree  of 
mechanization  in  an  Industry  is  taken  in 
too  large  an  extent  as  a  measure  of  Its  effi- 
ciency. 

Some  industries  can  never  be  completely 
mechanized,  and  the  vitrified  china  Industry 
is  one  ol  them.  Machines  are  rapidly  com- 
ing into  use  in  this  Industry  in  operations 
irtilch  can  be  mechanized.  There  are.  how- 
ever, certain  skills  of  handicraft,  certain  arts 
which  can  never  be  replaced  by  machinery. 
To  reduce  the  opportuznlty  of  these  artists 
and  craftsmen  to  use  their  art.  or  to  deny 
It  to  them  altogether,  and  to  purchase  siKh 
artistry  and  such  craftsmanship  abroad  be- 
cause it  can  be  furnished  much  more  cheaply 
abroad,  would  provide  an  insignificant  vol- 
ume of  world  trade.  The  suffering  and  un- 
happlness  produced  by  the  dislocation  in 
part  or  in  whole  of  Etich  craftsmanship  would 
not  be  Justified. 

In  china  dinnerware,  the  reciprocal  Uade 
agreements  have  thus  far  largely  affected  only 
Bngliab  bone  china  Imports.  That  this  Is 
the  case  Is  due  to  the  war.  but  in  spite 
of  the  war  and  its  disruption  to  civilian  goods 
production  in  Great  Britain.  British  ^PorU 
of  bone  china  dinnerware  to  the  United 
SUtes  have  been  about  four  times  as  great  In 
units  m  the  years  1941-43  as  the  Brltl^ 
exports  of  the  same  commodity  to  the  United 
States  in  1935-36  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  with  Great 
Britain. 

That  English  bone  china  exports  to  the 
United  States  could  increase  so  greatly  de- 
spite the  obstacles  in  clvUian  goods  produc- 
Uon  which  have  existed  during  the  war  in 
■ngland  suggests  that  present  tariff  ratea  on 
bone  china  can  be  expected  In  a  more  normal 
peacetime  period  to  produce  a  vasUy  greater 
Increase  in  British  exports  here  than  the  In- 
crease thus  far  experienced.  This  would 
seem  to  be  certain  under  the  present  tariff 
rates  not  to  menUon  any  different  or  lower 
rates. 

The  preferential  treatment  of  bone  china 
has  been  based  upon  two  misconceptions, 
and  the  need  for  its  ellminaUon  seems  clear. 
The  first  one  U  that  bone  china  is  non- 
oompetitlve  because  It  contains  bone.  It  Is 
•  very  farfetched  conclusion  that  the  com- 
petitive or  noncompetitive  character  of  an 
article  can  be  determined  by  its  raw  material 
compoaltion.     The  whole  economy  l«  filled 


with  the  meet  directly  and  keenly  competi- 
tive articles  and  commodities  of  entirely  dif- 
ferent composition  in  the  fields  of  both  raw 
material  and  manufactured  goods.  Of 
cotirse,  the  question  of  the  competitive  or 
noncompetitive  character  of  an  article  Is 
not  determined  by  its  raw  material  composi- 
tion, but  rather  by  whom.  how.  and  for  what 
purpose  it  is  used  as  well  as  how  It  is  dis- 
tributed, bovight,  and  sold,  and  the  personal 
preferences  of  the  buyer. 

An  examination  of  bone  china  as  to  price 
range,  as  to  channels  of  distribution,  as  to 
types  of  consumers,  and  as  to  ultimate  use 
all  indicate  the  highly  competitive  character 
pf  bone  china  in  the  United  States  market. 
The  second  misconception  upon  which 
the  preferential  treatment  for  bone  china 
was  based  was  that  the  use  of  bone  as  a  raw 
material  In  china  was  uniquely  characteris- 
tic of  British  production  and  that  bone  was 
not  used  in  the  production  of  china  else- 
where. 

While  this  has  been  largely  true  In  the 
past  or  In  an  historical  sense,  there  Is  little 
reason  to  believe  it  can  remain  true.  On  the 
contrary,  known  facts  indicate  the  opposite. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  the  tise  of  bone 
in  producing  china.  Bone  china  has  been 
produced  In  Japan,  Prance,  Germany,  and  the 
United  SUtes  In  addition  to  Great  Britain. 
It«  technique  is  -elatlvely  simple  and  is  unl- 
veraally  known  throughout  the  pottery  Indtis- 
try  in  all  china-producing  countries. 

Over  a  period  of  time  preferential  teeat- 
ment  for  china  containing  bone  will  serve  less 
in  providing  a  preferential  position  for  Brit- 
ish china  manufacturers  than  It  will  to  bring 
about  a  vsrldespread  production  of  china  con- 
uming  bone  In  all  countries  desiring  to  ex- 
port to  the  United  SUtes  rather  than  other 
and,  Incidentally,  superior  types  of  china. 

Therefore,  If  the  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded bone  china  In  the  present  Urlff  Is 
intended  to  provide  a  preferential  sUtus  for 
the  British.  It  will  plainly  not  serve  this  pxir- 
pose  over  any  coiislderable  period  of  time 
and  will  merely  have  the  effect  of  altering 
the  raw  material  compostlon  In  china  pro- 
duced in  other  coimtries  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  subsUntlally  lower  rates 
for  china  which  merely  happens  to  contain 
bone  in  its  composition. 

We  contend  that  there  Is  no  justification 
for  the  reduced  rate  on  bone  china  and  urge 
the  restoration  of  the  rates  on  certain  Items 
of  earthenware  and  bone  china,  existing  be- 
fore the  trade  agreement  which  was  con- 
cluded with  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  also  urge  that  the  present  most-favored- 
nation  policy  be  made  Ineffective  In  the  op- 
eration of  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

Our  present  position  on  H.  R.  2652  Is  as 
follows : 

We  respectfully  sviggest  the  following 
amendments : 

A.  Limit  the  authority  to  change  rates  to 
the  degree  now  existing  instead  of  the  In- 
creased degree  expressed  In  the  bill. 

B.  Provide  for  congressional  approval  of 
all  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

C.  Limit  the  operation  of  the  act  to  1  year. 
The  problems  in  post-war  will  admittedly  be 
vastly  different  from  those  which  have  here- 
talore  been  encountered  during  the  operation 
of  the  act.  It  would  seem  highly  advisable 
f<w  Congress  to  retain  a  high  degree  of  con- 
trol over  the  operation  of  the  act,  so  that  it 
couJd  quickly  make  such  changes  in  the  act 
as  might  be  Justified  by  changing  circum- 
stances. 

With  these  amendmenU  included  we  would 
not  oppose  H.  R.  2662.     Without  them,  or 
others  which  would  produce  subsUntlally  the 
same  effect,  we  do  oppose  the  bUl. 
Rcspeetftilly  submitted, 

jAMxs  K.  Love, 
Jiemher  of  Foreign  Trade  Committee. 

Vitrified  China  Jtidustrjf. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  19iS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  House  further  con- 
siders the  very  important  question  of 
lowering  the  Urifl  on  goods  from  foreign 
shores,  we  must  not  overlook  its  effect 
upon  the  men  who  labor  in  America. 
This  Congress  by  Its  own  acts  ha.  passed 
laws  that  have  placed  labor  in  a  position 
In  the  complex  social  structure  of  our 
American  life  that  gives  it  many  ad- 
vantages it  heretofore  did  not  enjoy. 

I  should  not  want  to  be  construed  as 
disapproving  what  the  Congress  has  done 
m  this  respect,  but  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  what  the  Congress  does  with  the 
tariff  today,  because  what  wc  do  today 
with  he  tariff  is  closely  interrelated  with  , 
what  the  Congress  has  done  with  labor. 

There  are  many  throughout  the  land 
who  hold  to  the  principle  that  only  by 
large  turn-over  of  business  between  the 
countries  can  we  maintain  the  standard 
of  living  in  America.    Let  us  not  be  mis- 
led with  that  principle  or  theory.    To  me 
this  would  seem  a  perfectly  logical  situa- 
tion If  an  the  countries  to  whom  we  sold 
goods  or  from  whom  we  bought  goods  had 
a  living  standard  comparable  with  ours. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  enjoys  the 
position  we  enjoy.    All  other  countries 
will  be  Inspired  in  the  postwar  period  to 
batter  at  the  gates  of  America  with  their 
products  on  their  backs,  hoping  to  gain 
entrance  to  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world,  and  if  they  make  this  appioach 
they  will  have  due  regard  for  the  fact 
that  price  will  be  a  consideration. 

Their  products  will  come  from  the 
hands  of  laborers  whose  wages  are  vastly 
lower  than  America's  wages;  and  if  by 
our  acts  in  the  Congress  we  make  it 
possible  for  these  men  with  their  packs 
to  enter  our  doors,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question— the  lowering  of 
the  wages  of  the  American  worker.  And 
by  this  process  we  challenge  the  tradi- 
tions that  have  made  this  the  great  Na- 
tion that  it  is. 

Truly,  the  combination  of  our  labor 
plus  the  ingenuity  of  our  Industrialists, 
the  enormous  proportions  of  our  plants 
and  their  high  efHciency.  was  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war. 
Let  us  not  be  neglectful  of  the  fact  that 
we  must  move  with  caution  in  this  direc- 
tion.    These  great  forces  must  not  be 
destroyed  by  international   minds  who 
hope   and  think,   perhaps  honestly,  in 
terms  of  establishing  a  better  interna- 
tional relationship  in  the  world.    I.  for 
one.  hope  for  that  day  to  come.    But  I 
am  not  willing  that  that  day  shall  come 
if  with  its  arrival  comes  a  program  which 
automatically  reduces  the  Mving  rtand- 
ards  we  have  produced,  both  by  law  and 
by  practice,  in  our  own  country  to  our 
laboring  men. 
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In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  paper  called  Labor, 
issued  under  date  of  Saturday.  May  19, 
1945: 

AJrriLABOR     JOKES    COMC     HOME     TO    SOOST RX- 

TUWINC  nCHTTRS  DISCOVnt  PROPAGANDISTS 
UrO  ABOTTT  WAGES  PAXD  ICKN  AND  WOMEN  ON 
HOME    FRONT 

"Where  are  those  blg-salarled  Jobs  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  at  the  battle  front?" 

That's  one  of  the  difBcult  questions  pro- 
pounded by  returning  veterans,  says  J.  R. 
Kinder,  war  manpower  commissioner  for  Ne- 
biaalca.  In  an  Interview  printed  In  Lincoln 
newspapers 

These  Oght;ng  men.  according  to  Mr.  Kin- 
der, or  at  least  many  of  them,  believe  that 
tlOO  a  week  has  been  the  prevailing  wage  in 
this  country,  and  that  no  particular  skill  is 
.^required  to  earn  it. 

Naturally,  they  would  like  to  have  some  of 
those  Jobs  and  they  are  disappointed  when 
they  find  that  they  are  not  available  and  thnt 
the  workers  who  did  the  big  Job  on  the  home 
front  did  not  receive  such  compensation. 

Actually,  at  this  time.  Government  em- 
ployment offices  are  finding  it  hard  to  place 
veterans  in  new  Jobs  at  55  cents  per  hour  and 
up 

"Their  hopes  built  up  high,  due  to  circula- 
tion of  harmful  rumors  and  misstatements 
regarding  wages  paid  at  home,  the  returning 
servicemen  are  at  first  unwilling  to  accept  the 
fact  that  wages  are  not  fantastic,  and  they 
cannot  realize  that,  in  addition,  the  take- 
home  pay  is  still  further  reduced  by  tax  de- 
ductions of  more  than  20  percent,"  Mr.  Kin- 
der discloses 

The  Jolces  at  the  past  are  now  providing  a 
problem  that  must  be  tackled  and  solved  at 
once  by  the  people  at  home. 

Sunllar  reports  are  coming  from  New  York 
and  other  large  centers. 

Who  circulated  those  costly  Jokes  and  why 
did  they  IndtUge  In  such  dastardly  propa- 
ganda? Of  course,  readers  of  Labor  know  the 
answer.  The  newspapers,  the  radio,  and 
hard-boUed  antiunion  employers  all  over  the 
land  are  responsible.  They  hoped  to  inflame 
the  soldiers  against  the  workers. 

Fortunately,  the  retiuTilng  soldiers  are  be- 
ginning to  discover  the  truth.  For  once,  the 
propagandists  may  become  the  victims  of 
their  own  lies. 
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Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  and  article 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  May 
22.  1945: 

Abolish  thx  OWI 

Congress  should  abolish  the  Office  of  War 
Information. 

This  agency  had  about  158.000.000  to  spend 
In  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  was  budgeted 
to  spend  fifty-four  mUlion  in  the  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  President  Truman  asked 
Congresfl  to  cut  that  to  forty-two  million. 
saying  that  victory  in  Europe  had  ended  the 
need  for  psychological  warfare  there.  Con- 
rrcaa  should  give  OWI  Just  enough  money  to 
liquidate  its«lf  in  a  hurry. 

On  May  1  OWI  had  9,385  people  on  it« 
pay  roil — in  this  country.  4,033.   elsewher« 
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throughout  the  world,   1 
United  States  and  3.701 
then  it  has  been  recruiting 

Some   OWI  employees 
meaning.     Many   are 
do-gooders,  and  persons 
a  chance  to  spread,  at  publi^ 
propaganda   which  would 
please  the  American  people 
that  goes  on. 

What  OWI  does  in  this 
made  work.     It  assembles 
the  press  information  from 
partments  and  bureaus, 
overstocked  with  press 
Having   power  to  select 
shape  the  form  of  the 
mlts.  the  OWI  Is  under 
to  be  a  censor. 

It's    unlikely    that 
knows  all  its  plans  for 
much  that  is  known  Is 
it  wants  to  publish  Germa^ 
papers  and  magazines  in 
to  operate  radio  stations 
tries.     UntU  President 
Elsenhower  called  a  halt.  1 
scheme  to  bar  privately 
and  British  newspapers 
many. 

The  American  people 
ment  owned  and   operated 
radio  stations  in  this 
distrust   the  information 
transmitted.     Justifiably 
propaganda.     The  German) 
recognize   the   OWI   outpu  ; 
They    would    conclude    thajt 
plays    the    same    game    as 
Much    better    let    people 
countries  publish  such  ne^- 
erate  such  radios  as  they 
own    expense,    under    stric , 
censorship  and  control. 

At  home  or  abroad,  there 
for  continuing  the  OWI. 
any,  has  ended.    At>ollsh  It 


1  sent  from  the 
hlr^  abroad.    Since 


able   and   well 

professional 

making  the  most  of 

expense,  strange 

iiurprise  and  dis- 

if  they  know  all 

(ountry  is  mostly 

and  passes  on  to 

Government  de- 

of  which  are 

of  their  own. 

sutMtance   and 

InfotTnatlon  It  trans- 

coiistant  temptation 


doii 


country 


anydne    outside    OWI 
opeiBting  abroad,  but 
For  Instance, 
-language  news- 
Germany.    It  wants 
occupied  coun- 
Tn4nan  and  General 
even  Joined  in  a 
piiblished  American 
frcjm  occupied  Ger- 


bid 


t  want  Govern- 
newspapers  and 
They  would 
nd  opinion  thus 
sjuspecting     it     as 
and  Japs  would 
as   propaganda . 
our   democracy 
their    tyrannies. 
In    the    occupied 
spapers  and  op- 
afford,  at  their 
Allied    military 


cin 


is  no  good  reasoi^ 
Its  visefulneas,  If 


How  OWI  Spends  Is  Co^itnc  to  Light 
(By  Daniel  M  Kidney) 

Some  of  the  things  for  mplch  the  Office  of 
War  Information  Is  expending  Its  current 
appropriation  of  958.625.367  will  be  brought 
to  light  soon  with  the  publication  of  House 
A  proprlatlons  Committee  |  hearings  on  the 
war  agencies  bill. 

Personnel  is  the  big  item  with  OWI.  On 
April  30  they  were  employing  9.385.  Of  this 
number  4.023  were  wUh  Owl  m  the  United 
States  and  5.362  overseas.  |  This  "overseas" 
force  consisted  of  1.661  Amjerlcans  and  3,701 
foreigners,  which  OWI  designates  as  "locals. 

What  thtc  army  of  emplo;  ees  has  done  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  crjtlclsm  tiefore  the 
Appropriations  Committee, 
tor  Elmer  Davis  is  asking  tor  $42,000,000  to 
keep  the  outfit  going  for  aiiother  fiscal  year. 

BOW   TO   SA1Z 

Both  Democrat  and  Republican  Congress- 


In   favor  of   its 
that  they  know 


^ORi  (Democrat, 
spent  consldera- 
jrOKx  ac  a  soldier 


men   have   t>een   outspoken 

abolition.     Some  have  said 

of  no  easier  way  to  save  94  2,000.000  than  to 

end  OWI. 

Representative    Albirt 
Tennessee)  and  others  who 
ble  time  at  the  front  (Mr 
on  special   assignment)    salti   they  were  un 
familiar  with  Just  what  It  w  is  OWI  was  doing 
over  in  Europe. 

One  Congressman  said  tllat  he  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  OWI  ir  London,  but  it 
mostly  was  trivial,  atx>ut  low  some  of  its 
personnel  were  spending  th>ir  time  in  cock- 
tail lounges 

A  sample  of  what  he  called 
alertness"  of  OWI  was  related  by  Representa- 
tive RoBzrr  Grant  (Republican.  Indiana), 
who  flew  to  Australia  as  i 


'the  lack  of 


House  Naval  Affairs  Commiilee. 


memljer  of  the 


"We  were  in  Sydney  2  days,"  Mr.  Grant 
said.  "We  had  been  greeted  by  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  and  our  pictures  with  stories 
about  our  Inspection  trip  had  been  in  all 
of  the  Sydney  papers.  At  last  an  OWI  man 
showed  up  and  began  questioning  us — first 
he  had  heard  of  it. 

"I  saw  where  Elmer  Davis  said  that  OWI 
must  spoon  feed  the  Germans  with  its  plan 
for  newspapers  and  magazines  to  Ije  printed 
and  distributed  in  United  Slates  occupied 
territory.  In  fact,  he  was  quoted  as  saying. 
'Germany  is  a  sick  man.'  That  is  true 
But  OWI  also  is  sick,  and  it  isn't  worth 
»42,000.000  to  restore  it  to  health.  It  never 
can  recover. 

'STOBT    or    WASTE 

"The  whole  history  of  the  OWI  has  been 
a  sad  story  of  wasted  funds.  It  is  time  to 
put  a  stop  to  It." 

On  the  domestic  front  OWIs  function  Is 
to  funnel  handouts  from  the  myriad  other 
Government  agencies,  making  most  of  the 
original  writers  mad  because  of  the  poor 
rewrite  Job.  They  also  function  as  a  barrier 
between  the  press  and  public  departments. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  of  Hon.  John  W. 
McCormack,  of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  dxlawark 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, delivered  in  Wilmington.  Del., 
May  21.  1945: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  my  collengue  and  valued 
friend.  Congressman  Tkatnox.  distinguished 
and  invited  guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  hx 
a  speech  that  I  made  several  years  ago  I 
stated:  "This  generation  of  Americans  has  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny."  The  events  of  the 
past  13  years,  and  particularly  the  last  6 
years,  clearly  establish  that  fact. 

An  economic  depression  that  threatened  to 
stagnate  and  paralyze  our  future,  thereafter 
the  danger  that  threatened  us  from  abroad, 
and  afterward  our  forced  entry  Into  this  war 
all  have  happened  during  this  period  of 
time.  What  a  place  the  events  of  this  period 
will  occupy  In  history.  This  period,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  several  years,  constitutes  the 
most  important,  historic,  and  tragic  period 
in  the  known  history  of  man. 

During  this  time  we  have  seen  the  peoples 
of  some  cotmtrles.  in  their  despair  and  de- 
featism, in  their  loss  of  faith  and  conscience, 
responding  to  the  appeals  of  the  demagogue 
and  the  false  prophet,  turn  to  the  dictator 
and  accept  the  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  tjjelr  despair  they  gave  up  every  noble 
and  uplifting  principle  and  thing  they  pos- 
sessed and  which  decent  mankind  believes  In 
for  what  they  were  promised — economic  se- 
curity. And  they  received  slavery  through 
the  establishment  of  the  state  supreme,  with 
the  resultant  destruction  of  personal  liberty 
and  human  dignity.  We  have  seen  them  in- 
doctrinated and  molded  individually  and  in 
mass  fashion  into  nations  of  hate,  determined 
upon  the  conquest  of  their  smaller  and 
weaker  neighboi-s,  and  after  that  the  conquest 
of  the  world. 

Here.  In  America,  with  our  democratic 
institutions  of  government,  we  also  had 
serious  problems  confronting  us  which  had 
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to  t>e  met  and  solved  in  the  national  interest. 
But.  unlike  Germany  and  other  countries, 
in  the  dark  days  of  our  depression  the  faith 
and  sound  Judgment  of  the  American  people 
remained  undaunted,  and  our  people, 
through  the  use  and  the  power  of  the  bal- 
lot, tiu-ned  to  leadership  that  had  vision, 
that  was  consUuctlve,  that  was  noble  and 
eourageous.  We  turned  to  leadership  that 
dnfiwitrfl  the  depression,  that  saw  years 
ttk**^  of  others  the  danger  approaching  us 
from  abroad,  and  prepared  our  country  for 
defense.  Yes;  we  turned  to  the  leadership 
that  saved  our  country  and  preserved  de- 
mocracy throughout  the  world. 

That  leadership  waa  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  the  Democrat  Party. 

In  1933.  the  people  of  Germany  abdicated 
everything  that  decent  people  ho!d  near 
and  dear  and  give  their  very  life  to  preserve, 
and  they  ttirned  to  Hitler,  the  cruel  dictator, 
the  destroyer,  the  mass  murderer. 

In  the  same  year,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  turned  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
great  humanitarian,  the  builder,  the  pre- 
server of  a  decent  way  of  life,  the  man  of 
destiny. 

During  our  lifetime  we  have  seen  theee 
two  men  clash.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stand- 
ing for  love  of  neighbor,  for  decency,  for  con- 
structive progress.  The  other  standing  for 
hate,  for  persecution  and  death,  for  world 
conquest  and  destruction.  And.  thank  God. 
under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  the  forces  of  decency  and  progress 
have  won. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  America's  con- 
tribuUon  of  this  era  to  the  great  men  of  all 
time. 

It  was  through  the  Democratic  Party,  sup- 
ported by  independent  Republicans  and  in- 
dependent voters,  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
became  our  President  to  give  to  our  people 
and  to  the  world  the  sound.  posiUve.  con- 
structive, humane,  dynamic  leadership  that 
even  long  before  his  death  gave  him  his  place 
In  history  as  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
of  all  time. 

In  1789.  the  immortal  George  Washington 
was  Inaugurated  for  his  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtee.  His  leadership 
and  his  contributions  properly  place  hUn  for 
all  time  as  the  Father  of  Our  Country. 

In  1861.  72  years  later,  the  Immortal  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  inaugurated  for  his  first 
term  as  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  leadership  and  his  contributions  properly 
place  him  for  all  time  as  the  savior  of  our 
country. 

In  1933.  72  years  after  Lincoln.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  for  his  first  term 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
leadership  and  his  contributions  will  prop- 
erly place  him  in  history  as  the  preserver  of 
democracy  throughout  the  world. 

During  his  12  years  as  President,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  in  his  fight  for  the  people,  re- 
ceived and  met  bitter  and  uncompromising 
opposition.  But  his  love  of  the  common 
man,  his  vision,  his  constructive  service,  his 
courage,  never  became  dimmed.  He  did  not 
know  the  meaning  or  the  feeling  of  fear  in 
his  fight  for  the  cause  of  the  people. 

His  love  for  the  common  people,  the  aver- 
age American,  for  mankind  in  general,  was 
intense.  And  the  people  knew  it.  The  com- 
mon man  and  woman  of  America,  the  back- 
bone of  our  country,  in  turn  loved  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt,  and  it  was  they,  in  the  main, 
that  gave  him  the  support  which  elected 
him  for  four  consecutive  times,  and  enabled 
our  late  President  to  give  to  us  and  to  the 
world  the  noble  character  of  service  that  is 
now  a  part  of  the  heritage  of  America. 

We  can  always  point  with  pride  that  he 
and  the  Democratic  Party  gave  our  people 
the  positive  leadership  that  was  needed  from 
1933  on.  and  which  was  denied  them  from 
1923  to  March  of  1933.  the  kUid  of  leadership 


necessary   to  meet  tixt  trying  problems  of 
the  past  12  years. 

Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  used  the  powers  and 
the  machinery  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions to  bring  about  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion ne'icssary  for  the  common  welfare  of 
oxir  people,  supported  by  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Congress,  and  he  did  this  in  the 
democratic  way.  In  1933.  when  he  assumed 
his  great  ofBce.  our  people  were  in  despair; 
business  and  indtistry  were  stagnated,  want 
and  suffering  existed  throughout  the  land. 
Fear  existed  In  all  sections  of  our  country. 
He  Inherited  that  state  of  American  society 
and  Government  from  his  Republican  prede- 
cessor. Upon  his  death,  be  left  us  virile, 
strong,  confident,  victorious  in  defeating  the 
vicious  depression,  and  victorious  in  defeat- 
ing the  cruel  and  powerful  enemies  of  this 
war. 

The  internal  Improvements  he  brought 
about,  his  fight  for  the  economic  freedom  of 
our  people,  his  great  progressive  and  reform 
measures,  all  of  a  stimulating  and  strength- 
ening nature  to  our  people  and  to  our  country, 
will  always  remain. 

No  future  President  or  political  party  would 
darr  attempt  to  repeal  the  lieneficlal  laws 
brought  about  by  the  Democratic  Party  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
No  such  President  or  political  party  would 
dare  attempt  this  and  expect  to  be  successful 
at  the  polls  for  many  succeeding  national 
elections.  A  future  President  or  political 
party  might  try  to  strengthen  the  laws  he 
recommended,  or  to  adjust  them  to  future 
coi"  ditlons  as  experience  may  require,  but  no 
President  or  political  party  placed  in  control 
of  our  Government  would  dare  try  to  repeal 
any  of  his  great  measures  which  were  neces- 
sary to  preserve  our  basic  political  rights  by 
bringing  economic  freedom  and  security  to 
our  people. 

Yes.  under  the  leadership  of  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  the  depression  was  defeated.  Un- 
der Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  our  Institutions 
o  Ooveriunent  were  strengthened,  faith  and 
confidence  restored.  Under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  against  great  odds  and  bitter 
opposition,  our  country  was  prepared.  Un- 
Ct  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  plans  were 
laid  and  carried  out  that  defeated  Hitler  and 
Nazi  Germany,  and  it  will  be  under  those 
same  plans,  the  plans  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, that  the  defeat  and  unconditional  sur- 
render of  cruel  and  imperialistic  Japan  wUl 
be  brought  about. 
But.  that  Is  not  all. 

While  giving  to  us  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  win  the  war  •  •  •  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  was  also  giving  us  the  leadership 
to  win  the  peace. 

God  In  His  infinite  wisdom  has  acted,  but 
the  spirit  of  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt  is  with 
us  today.  It  will  always  live  as  long  as 
human  beings  exist.  His  name  and  memory 
is  and  will  always  be  enshrined  for  all  time 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  decent  men  and 
women  everywhere. 

It  was  my  pleasure  and  honor  as  majority 
leader  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  In  close  touch  with  the  late 
President  for  the  past  6  years.  I  can  see  him 
now,  his  indomitable  will  and  courage.  In  the 
dark  days  of  the  year  and  more  following 
the  dastardly  Jap  attack  on  Peafl  Harbor. 
Even  shortly  after  our  forced  entry  into  this 
war,  with  the  first  task  of  winning  the  war 
confronting  him,  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  was 
then  looking  ahead,  confident  of  ultimate 
victory,  and  laying  the  plims  for  an  enduring 
peace. 

When  the  sudden  attack  came  that  took 
him  from  us,  with  the  knowledge  that  Nazi 
Germany  was  defeated,  and  that  meant  that 
Japan  alone  could  not  win  the  war.  he  was 
giving  primary  consideration  to  planning  an 
enduring  peace.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I 
have  heard  him  say  "that  man  was  created 
by  God  for  peace — not  war.    It  is  the  greed 


and  selfishness  of  human  belctts  and  nations 
that  produce  wars.  It  is  regrettable,  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  we  must  slao  fight  to  bring 
about  peace." 

How  often  in  our  talks  did  he  mention  the 
efforta  of  another  ereat  democrat  and  Ameri- 
can— Woodrow  Wilson— to  bring  about  world 
peace  25  years  ago.  How  often  did  he  men- 
tion and  show  his  determination  (as  well  as 
his  prayers  and  hopes)  that  this  would  be  the 
last  war.  that  based  upon  the  national  Inter- 
est of  each  nation,  large  or  small,  they  shotild 
recognise  that  the  world  could  not  with- 
stand another  global  conflict  25  or  SO  or  more 
years  from  now,  and  tliat  the  national  In- 
terest of  each  and  all  nations  (as  well  as  the 
best  interests  of  each  individual)  calls  for 
peace  and  not  war. 

He  recognized  also  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  but  he  also  recognized  the  necessity 
of  its  accomplishment.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  devoting  all  of  his  eflorU  to 
bring  alwut  an  enduring  peace. 

He  recognized  that  a  sound  and  lasting 
pence  had  to  be  based  on  equity  and  Justice 
among  nations,  and  that  the  origin  of  such 
a  peace  was  to  be  found  in  the  moral  law. 
the  law  of  God. 

Yes;  he  recognized  to  obtain  this  gr^at 
goitl  that  rfi.«;oning  and  decent  mankind 
have  dreamed  of  and  strlved  for  for  count- 
less generations,  that  in  order  to  control  the 
lust,  and  hate,  and  other  baser  and  selfish 
influences  that  produce  wars,  that  we  had 
to  be  realistic  in  our  approach,  that  all  na- 
tions had  to  cooperata  in  this  effort  with 
the  willingness  to  make  etich  proper  contri- 
butions to  this  end.  and  that  our  country 
should  take  Ita  place  as  a  leader  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  In  a  cooperative  elTort 
or  movement  to  bring  about  an  enduring 
peace  by  the  outlawing  of  war. 

He  knew,  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  past,  and  particularly  oT  the  last  war.  and 
this  war,  that  mankind  was  traveling  the 
road  of  war  and  the  only  way  to  travel  the 
road  of  peace  was  to  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  prevent  future  wars.  He  knew  that 
unless  something  wns  done  that  another 
global  war  more  destructive  than  this  one 
was  Just  a  matter  of  time.  The  world  now 
remembers  that  it  is  only  35  years  ago  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  foresaw  and  predicted  this 
war  unless  some  steps  were  taken  then  to 
establish  international  order  for  peace. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  we  should  learn  from 
this  and  the  last  war.  it  Is  that  if  we  let 
things  go  on  after  this  war  as  they  have 
been,  that  a  war  between  two  nations  even 
in  some  remote  spot  of  the  earth  means  that 
the  whole  world — all  natlona— would  even- 
tually become  drawn  Into  war. 

President  Roosevelt  knew  that  ■  challenge 
to  liberty  and  human  freedom  anjrwhere  was 
a  challenge  to  llt>erty  and  human  freedom 
everywhere,  and  that  positive  action  had  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  another  conflict  far  more 
destructive  than  this  one,  from  occurring 
again. 

It  was  that  great  goal  he  was  flghUng  for 
at  the  time  of  his  death— enduring  peace  for 
manltlnd. 

While  he  Is  not  with  us  in  person;  whll« 
his  great  leadership  is  denied  us.  the  influ- 
ence of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  exlsta  and  leads 
us  m  our  determination  for  ultimate  victory 
over  our  remaining  foe,  and  in  our  eflorta 
for  an  endtirlng  peace. 

Yes;  his  spirit  is  present  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference;  it  will  always  be  present 
as  a  potent  influence  for  gcod.  It  w  our 
duty.  It  Is  to  our  interest,  to  carry  on  hu 
work  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We  must 
and  will  do  our  part,  but  all  other  nations, 
large  and  small,  must  also  do  their  part. 

God  having  willed  as  He  did  on  AprU  12. 
In  accordance  with  our  Constitution,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
then  Vice  President.  Harry  S.  Truman,  took 
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tb*  oath  and  the  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  uct  and  Judgment  that  President 
Truman  has  shown  we  can  all  take  a  strong 
sense  of  faith  and  pride  In  democratic  in- 
stltutlons  as  they  exist  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  our  country  haa 
experienced  a  change  in  the  Presidency  dur- 
ing a  war,  and  with  grsve  problems  of  such 
weight  and  scope  as  have  ever  t>een  traos- 
ferred  by  one  man  to  another  so  suddenly 
and  in  such  a  critical  time. 

President  Triiman  assumed  his  office  and 
responsibilities  with  Inspiring  courage  and 
confldence.  Realizing  his  trying  position  of 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  becoming  Presi- 
dent after  the  death  of  the  immortal  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  the  people  of  the  country 
have  closed  In  their  ranks  behind  him. 
President  Trunian  will  give  to  our  people 
the  best  type  of  leadership  possible  in  the 
trying  days  ahead.  He  will  fearlessly  carry 
on  the  effort  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
finally  gave  up  his  life  to  achieve,  future 
permanent  peace. 

While  this  dinner  Is  political  in  character, 
being  a  postponed  victory  dinner,  it  Is  fit- 
ting that  it  should  become  a  memorial  oc- 
casion to  honor  the  memory  of  our  great 
leader 

In  1933.  the  people  turned  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Party  for  the 
leadership  they  needed  at  that  time.  Again, 
in  193e.  in  1940  and  In  1944.  they  did  the 
same  thing.  In  the  most  important  and 
tragic  period  of  the  known  history  of  man. 
when  If  our  country  did  not  have  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  we  would  not  only  lose 
a  war  but  lose  our  country.  The  Democratic 
Party  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  have  kept  the  faith  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

With  our  record  of  achievements  we  can 
approach  future  national  elections  confident 
of   victory. 

As  Democrats,  we  can  feel  proud,  and  as 
Americans,  we  can  thank  Ood.  that  in  this 
tryli\g  psrtod  of  our  country's  history  ws 
had  as  our  Prsatdent  and  our  Commander- 
tn>chisf,  hs,  who  only  a  fsw  wssks  ago  was 
With  us,  but  who  has  now  taken  his  BlMt  tn 
history  as  ons  of  the  greatest  of  IM  fOI)« 
struotivs  figures  ul  all  time,  Pianklin  D«l«no 

ROOMVflt. 


Return  to  Standard  Tlm« 

IXTINtlON  or  RCMARIU 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  H0U8B  Or  REPRB8ENTATIVII 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  OWYNNE  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  today  Introduced  a  House  con- 
current  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
turning the  country  to  standard  time. 

The  so-called  war  time  was  adopted 
by  Ihe  act  of  January  20.  1942 — United 
States  Code,  1940,  supplement  IV,  title 
15,  section  261.  Section  2  of  this  act 
provides  as  follows  : 

This  set  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  6  months 
after  the  termination  of  the  present  war  or 
at  such  earlier  date  as  the  Congress  shall  by 
concurrent  resolution  designate. 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  fix 
such  earlier  date  as  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
House  and  Senate.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation is  identical  with  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  introduced  by  Senators 


Wilson  and  HicKnaqopn  of  Iowa. 
The  House  resolution  i^  introduced  at 
the  direction  of  all  thei  Members  from 
Iowa:  Ben  F.  Jensen,  Ka^l  M.  LeCompte, 
Thomas  E.  Martin,  Henriv  O.  Talle,  Path. 

CUNNXNCHAM,    CHARLES    B-    HOBVBN,    and 

James  I.  Dolliver. 

The  winning  of  the  ^r  against  Ger- 
many has  been  followed  py  modifications 
of  certain  wartime  controls.  For  in- 
stance, the  curfew  regulations,  the  ban 
against  horse  racing,  ^nd  the  brown- 
out have  been  eliminated.  It  has  been 
decided  that  the  reason^  for  these  regu- 
lations no  longer  exist.  With  equal  pro- 
priety it  can  be  said  thaib  the  reason  for 
war  time  no  longer  exists. 

It  is  now  evident  that  lone  of  the  great 
problems  still  unsolved  relates  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food.  Every!  encouragement 
^should  be  given  the  farnlers  of  the  coun- 
try to  enable  them  to  pr^  duce  the  neces- 
sary food  which  we  sha  1  so  badly  need. 
It  is  generally  concede^  that  artificial 
time  rather  than  sun 
detriment  in  the  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country. 

It  is  my  hope  that  mmediate  con- 
sideration be  given  to  tli  is  resolution 


Tbe  Rise  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  ItEMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

or  ThOHlDA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May   \4,  1945 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  8p<  Rker,  I  recom- 

Mend  for  the  raieful  jreading  of  the 
HouHi^  mt<mbt;rbhip,  an  [article  by  Art 
Brown  In  the  Nntlon'a  BnnlneM  for  Aprtl 
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the  Rfolprooal  Trade  >  ^ireementa  Act 

la  undor  con«tdrratiOtt. 

Thi    Rial   OP  fn 
(By  Art  Brof  n) 

Peanuts  have  cnme  intc 
many  yean,  peanuta  hav« 
with  the  inconsequential 
tlonary.  one  definition  for  the  word  "peanut" 
U  "small,  petty." 

But  the  peanut  has  out  ;rown  that  cate- 
gory. 

Peanuts  today  represent  big  money.  Th« 
war  has  been  largely  respot  sible.  After  vlc- 
:ory,  the  peanut  industry- -along  with  cur 
other  newly  developed  veg?table  oil  indus- 
tries— may  face  a  serious  ni«e  dive. 

Curtailment  of  vegetable  (dl  Imports  (coco- 
nut oil  from  the  Phlllppin(3,  palm  oil  from 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  ol  ve  oil  from  tbe 
Mediterranean  area)  great  y  expanded  the 
market  for  peanut  oil — as  w  !ll  as  for  soybean 
oil.  com  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

At  the  same  time,  shortages  of  certain 
f  >ods  and  of  certain  ingiedients  used  In 
candy  and  bakery  goods  ere  ited  an  unprece- 
dented demand  for  peanuts  and  peanut 
product*. 


their  own.    Tor 

been  associated 

Even  in  the  die- 


The  peanut  growers  rose  to  the  occasion, 
practically  doubled  their  output,  and  more 
than  quadrupled  their  income. 

Ooobers  are  now  one  of  the  South's  major 
money  cropa. 

Last  year  3,177,670.000  pounds  of  peanuts 
were  picked  and  threshed,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  compared  with 
1,211,700,000  in   1939. 

The  1944  harvest  netted  the  growers  1188,- 
000,000  tn  cash  as  against  141,00,000  In  1939 

Add  to  the  1944  crop  the  value  of  the  pea- 
nuts raised  for  seed,  for  home  use  and  for  hog 
feed — and  the  farmers'  return  waa  well  over 
$230,000,000. 

Nrw   US18 

The  peanut  possesses  wide  possibilities.  Its 
oil  can  be  used  to  make  soap,  shaving  cream, 
cosmetics — also  such  food  products  as  mayon- 
naise, salad  dressing,  and  margarine  (though 
margarine's  principal  raw  materials  are  soy- 
bean and  cottonseed  oil).  The  peanut  Is 
richer  In  vitamin  B-complex  than  liver. 

From  the  peanut  can  be  made  plastics,  ad- 
hesives,  dyea,  and  a  new  silklike  fiber  which 
can  be  used  with  wool  or  woven  into  cloth 
by  Itself. 

Peanut  flour  Is  finding  new  uses,  particu- 
larly in  the  confectionery  field.  Peanut  but- 
tfiT  Is  becoming  increasingly  popular  (nearly 
a  third  of  the  1943  crop  went  Into  peanut  but- 
ter). 

In  recent  experiments,  the  Hillman  Clinic 
of  Birmingham,  found  that  persons  suffering 
from  undernourishment  diseases  respond  fa- 
vorably when  peanut  butter  mixed  with  25 
percent  yeast  is  added  to  their  diet.  Appe- 
tites Improve,  weight  and  strength  increaae. 

Teaat-peanut  butter,  tbe  clinic  points  out. 
contains  more  protein  than  steak,  as  much 
carbohydrate  as  potatoes,  and  half  as  much 
fat  a«  butter. 

Peanut  meal  is  becoming  more  and  mora 
Important  as  a  high  protein  content  feed  (or 
liveatock. 

Even  the  shells  have  value.  Peanut  sheila 
acrvt  as  a  linoleum  baaa  and  aa  a  subatituia 
for  eork  in  bottle-top  liners.  Peanut  thella 
are  used  to  clean  carbon  from  aircraft  en- 
llnaa,  for  making  paparboard,  flour  sweeping 
compuunds.  inMUlnting  matartala,  and  aa  ft 
bH*«  (or  ouramcrvliU  (ertlliMra, 

l»OeTWAA  ovnooN 

What  will  tha  paanut  induatry  b«  up 
HiKlnst  whan  peaee  eomaat  In  tome  reepteta, 

iha  outlook  u  none  too  biiHhii 

\,  Oamana  for  pnnuu  lor  war  ua^i  will 
end. 

I.  Other  feodi,  for  whioh  paanuti  have 
bean  ptneh*hmin|.  win  afaiit  b»  planttrul, 

8.  Imported  vagelabla  oila  will  again  be 
available,  and  at  l<>nnt  aomt  of  tlia  mnnurac* 
turvra,  who  have  baen  iialiig  p^nnut  oil  us  a 
a\ibBtttute,  wnnt  to  switch  back  to  coconut 
oil,  "Coconut  oil  la  an  ideal  audsmakar." 
aomt  of  tha  sonprnnkers  say,  "and  cheaper  " 
.  Some  of  the  baking  companies  and  aaltara 
now  using  pennut  oil  as  an  alternative  ma- 
terial want  to  return  to  coconut  oil, 

"For  making  flllera  for  cookies  and  Icings 
for  cakes,  coconut  oU  Is  satisfactory— and  is 
cheaper.' 

4.  The  peanut  will  doubtless  have  a  new 
competitor  after  the  war  In  the  babassu 
palm  nut.  ^ 

About  13.000,000.000  babassu  palms  grow 
wild  in  Brazil.  Each  tree  bears  two  to  four 
bunches  of  200  to  600  nuts  twice  a  year. 

The  babassu  nut  is  as  large  as  a  lemon, 
contains  two  to  six  kernels — and,  by  weight, 
the  kernels  are  two-thirds  oil.  The  oil  has 
a  pleasant  taste,  is  a  substitute  for  olive 
oil,  lard,  and  coconut  oil.  It  can  be  made 
into  soap  varnish,  artificial  silk,  can  be  used 
as  a  lubricant,  and  can  even  serve  aa  a  fuel 
for  internal  combustion  engines. 

5.  In  addition  to  facing  new  and  renewed 
competition  from  foreign  oils  after  the  war. 
the  peanut  industry  will  be  up  against  do- 
mestic cottonseed,  soybean,  and  corn  oils,  all 
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of  which  are  slmUar  enough  chemically  to  be 
strong  contenders  for  the  same  markets— 
and  all  of  whoee  markets  have  expanded  dur- 
ing the  war.  for  the  same  reasons  the  peanut 
lnuustry'8  markets  have  expanded. 

But  the  peanut  tndxistry  la  not  planning 
to  crawl  back  Into  its  shell.  To  hold  its 
preaent  gains,  develop  new  and  better  prod- 
ucts, and  to  win  new  markets,  the  National 
Pennut  Council  expects  to  raise  and  spend 
♦300,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  years  on 
research,  advertising,  and  promotion. 
roasiQN  ooMPnmoN 

Biggest  stumbling  block,  of  course,  will  be 
foreign  competition.  Business  men  In  gen- 
eral feel  that.  If  the  peanut  industry  is  to 
be  preserved  at  anr*here  near  its  preset 
line— if  any  of  cur  newly  developed  vegetable 
oil  Industries  are  to  be  preserved,  for  that 
matter— adequate  protection  must  be  had 
against  cheap  oils  from  abroad. 

The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  on 
record  as  favoring  reasonable  tariff  projec- 
tion for  any  branch  of  agriculture  which  is 
of  benefit  to  any  considerable  section  of  the 
country  and  which  Is  subject  to  destructive 
foreign  competition. 

How  worth  while  is  It  to  try  to  keep  the 
peanut   Industry   from  slumping   after   the 

war?  .  , 

Compared  with  agriculture's  toUl  annual 
income  (it  was  $22,700,000,000  In  1943,  latest 
ye.ir  for  which  complete  figures  are  avail - 
aUe)  the  mUlions  of  dollars  which  the  South 
receives  for  lU  peanuts  may  not  seem  very 
Important. 

But  the  buying  power  which  these  mil- 
lions represent  is  vitally  Important  to  the 
southern  farmers  who  otherwise  might  have 
little  or  no  cash.  And  It  U  Important  to  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

If  the  peanut  growera  and  dlatrlbutors  In 
Hugo,  Okla..  Thomasvllle.  Oa..  and  Suffolk. 
Va       have     mllllona     to     apend     postwar, 
those  mUllons  will  create  Jobs  for  the  auto- 
mobile worker  in  Detroit,  the  clothing  maker 
In  Rochaater.  the  paint  maker  in  Pittsburgh. 
Tha    Boutharn    farmers    with    money    to 
isend  will  buy  waahlng  machlnaa.  Tefrlgera. 
Vm,  bathtuba,  and  pUunbing  naturat— a  I 
Swhich  require  eteel  to  buUd.    T|»ey  will 
buy  farm  machinery,  ferm  loola.  and  houaa- 
held  fumlehlnia-all  of  which  require  ma- 
chine  tooli  to  manufeeiure. 
Ail  down  ihe  line  and  ^  •«•'»«»•. J*^ 

.      farmn"  '     '  Will  help  bulJrt  ythar 

Kiliijju  ,, whiwh  will  hPlp  kaap 

industrial  Ama.  w  «  >»ui.y ,    Tlia  ahallar.  i-iush- 

ufftoiurer  of  p^M^nvii  Ijodiwu.  JJ•«»»»»J*«^ 
rauuer.  eaeh  wilt  earn  hie  ehere  of  profit  on 
thepeAttttt erop.  and  each  will  buy  more  in- 
diuirlal  goods.  As  a  result,  tha  induatrlal 
worker  hlmaelf  will  have  more  employment 
and  will,  in  turn,  become  a  belter  customer 
for  both  Induatrlal  producU  and  farm  goods. 
The  time  la  past,  of  course,  when  America 
can  afford  to  be  Isolationist.  But  while  we 
are  accepUng  our  responsibUltles  overeeas. 
we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  our  opportunl- 
tlea  at  home  to  bolster  our  own  markets  for 
our  own  producU.  to  ke«p  producUve  our 
farm  acreage  which  otlxerwlse  mlgbt  remain 
idle  or  be  devoted  to  crops  already  In  excess 
supply— and  to  step  up  our  standards  of 

li'*n8-  ...  .  ♦ 

Within  the  48  SUtes.  opportunities  exist 
lor  a  volume  of  trade  among  the  different 
sectlona  of  America  which  most  nations  can 
equal  only  through  Uiternational  Uade.  The 
sole  hitch  is  that  the  various  sections  of  our 
country  must  be  able  to  develop  their  re- 
sources so  that  they  will  have  the  wheiJ- 
withal  with  which  to  buy. 

The  peanut  industry— and  our  other  re- 
cently developed  vegetable  oil  industries— 
,  have  brought  new  wealth  and  buying  power 
to  the  southern  farmer.  If  these  industries 
can  be  prevented  from  taking  a  postwar  nose 
dive,  our  whole  economy  wUl  benefit. 


Sgt  James  P.  Connor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  OBLAWAXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o»D.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Dela- 
ware: 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  8 
Concurrent   resolution   commemorating   the 
distinguished  and  courageous  services   of 
Sgt.  James  P.   Connor   rendered   at  Cape 
Cavalalre,  southern  Prance,  on  D-day.  Au- 
gust 15  A.  D.  1944,  m  World  War  U. 
Whereas  it  appears  by  the  announcement 
of  the  War  Department  released  Uarch  12. 
1945.  that  Sgt.  James  P.  Connor,  of  Wilming- 
ton  Del.,  made  a  forced  landing  on  D-day, 
August   16   A.   D.    1844.  on   Cape   Cavalalre. 
southern  France,  with  a  batUe  patrol  of  38 
men    selected    from    among    the    invasion - 
trained  veterans  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of 
the  Third  Infantry  Division;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  mine-infested 
areas,  machlne-gvm  nests.  artlUery  and  mor- 
tar positions  around  Cape  Cavalalre.  rated 
high  In  lU  Importance  by  the  Germans  for 
defensive  purposes,  the  battle  paUol  of  the 
American  forces  was  soon  cut  to  shreds  and 
reduced  by  one-half  of  lU  men.  including  the 
platoon  lieutenant,  who  was  killed  by  a  nUne 
explosion  while  standing  near  Bargeant  Con- 
nor who  also  susUined  his  first  serious  wound 
therefrom;  and 

Whartaa  ••riaant  Connor,  fully  reallalng 
the  tremandoua  imporUnce  of  the  roisaiou  of 
his  patrol,  took  over  tbe  leadership  of  the 
rerananU  theraol  and  througl^  his  Uidom- 
lUUlP  fighting  aplrlt  and  faarlaaa  dUrogaid 
for  hU  own  life,  though  now  having  auffarwi 
hla  aaoond  aarlous  injury  by  bt'iug  fchut 
ihTouMh  hU  lad  hhouidei  by  a  OermAn  •aui>er, 
oonunued  lu  givo  iMdere  and  eommAoas  ut 
aVUch.  ever  utasting  (orvAidi  by  atiikiitg 
down  vha  conimuaa  reeletAi^e  ol  m  auaiHi( 
«verwurimingl>  -viperlor  lit  numbjf  Ultft 
■•raeaui  V^mm  wae  e|*Ui  eltet  Ui  tna  bnee 
by  a  Oarn»»»u  ai.iper.  iheraby  eualAlniiMt  at«- 
tUm  aarlnua  lujury.  ihla  Vtng  Ula  third 

vottttdi  Attd 

WhwoAi  thmigh  aertoualy  woundvU  and  ad- 
vleed  by  hla  eomradee,  who  nuw  ruuitted 
about  a  dooeu  Itt  oumber.  to  utek  oovar  and 
await  medical   atlantlott.  Sergeant  Connor 
neverthelaaa  again  gave  orders  fur  fianking 
attacka  and,   while  ahoutlng   words  ot*n- 
couragement   to   his   comrades,   said,   'They 
can  hit  tne.  but  they  cant  stop  me.      His 
comrades,  though  now  reduced  to  nine  m 
number  and  thus  imbued  with  the  fighting 
inspiration  of  thU  fearless  son  of  Delaware, 
went  on  to  complete  the  successful  mission 
of  a  most  dangerous  undertaking   In  total 
disregard   of   their  own   lives   and  bringing 
back  with  them  40  German  prisoners;   and 
Whereas   as  the   result  of   the   successful 
completion  of  thU  very  important  mission. 
Sergeant  Connor  has  been  honored  by  his 
country  and  has  been  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest   award 
that   can    be    bestowed    upon    an    American 
fighting  man  and  protwbly  the  second  time 
that  this  award  has  been  made  to  a  Dela- 
ware soldier:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Besolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Delayjare  {the  Senate  con- 
curring therein): 

Sec  1.  That  public  acknowledgment  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Delaware  and  grate- 
ful appreciation  be  expressed  at  some  future 
time  to  be  toed  and  arranged  by  the  com- 


mission hereinafter  authorize  commemora- 
tive of  the  distinguished  and  honorable  serr- 
Ices  of  a  son  of  Delaware,  whose  heritage 
and  fighting  words.  "They  can  hit  me.  but 
they  cant  stop  me,"  fiung  at  hla  enemy  after 
having  been  wounded  three  times  while  on 
one  mission,  are  an  irispiraliou  to  this  and 
future  generatlona. 

8«c.  2.  That  the  Governor  be.  and  he  la 
hereby,  authorined  and  requested  to  appoint 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Sergeant 
James  P.  Connor  Commission,  composed  of 
thi^e  members  and  of  which  the  Governor 
shall  be  a  member  ex  officio,  to  commemorate 
In  a  fitting  way  the  memorable  services 
which  Sgt.  James  P,  Connor  rendered  to  his 
country  and  his  country's  allies  at  C^?« 
Cavalalre,  southern  France.  August  15  A.  D. 
1944  in  World  War  II. 


Whet  Our  Cburch  Teaches  About 
Christian  Marriage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24, 1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Altibama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Oliver,  former  Congressman  from 
Alabama  and  one-time  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
letter: 

Washincton    D   C  .  Hay  21.  JMI. 
Hon.  Otoaoi  W.  AMMvva. 
Hou»t  0/  Rtprttentativea, 

Wathington,  D  C 
DiCAS  Qaoaoi:  On  Mother's  Day  I  had  tbe 
good  fortune  to  hear  a  very  tln>ely  aarmon, 
delivered  by  tha  Reverend  Hubert  1  AnerrUI, 
paalor  of  ibe  Wn»hii>ut<>i>  Holghta  freiAf" 
lerlAn  Ohureh,  vya*hiitM<<'ni  d.  r,,  on  ine 
aubleol.  What  Our  OUurcb  lathee  Aboul 

a  flew  of  AiWni  eome  Me«>w  twi|  tw  luie 
to  inaan  II  lb  fhe  OiMIMMMk  ■■■•**•  J* 
I.  a  aerttton  nUUf  detp  mm%  S*J  •{•^S' 
and !  em  eura  will  be  AppreSied  Jl  ftj  blJ: 
■ana  of  our  btat*  aa  well  Ai  otHev  lUtee.  erho 
rteomlie  hnw  important  tbe  tAtnlly  lite,  auoli 
M  our  forefsthem,  always  practiced  ani 
raeommpndMl  lu  other«t.  has  meant  to  Amer- 
ica. If  after  reading  the  aermon  you  letl  that 
my  evaluation  of  it  l«  not  overstated.  I  hope 
you  will  request  perroisalon  to  insert  It  in 
the  Rbcoko. 

May  I  say  In  this  connection  that  a  copy 
of  It  will  be  sent  by  me  to  the  pastor  of  every 
church  in  Alabama,  and  a  copy  will  also  be 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

I  feel  that  It  may  yet  be  the  batAs  of  an 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  opinion  rendered 
in   the   case   of    WlJIiamj   v.  North  Carolina, 
reported  in  volume  317.  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Reports,  page  287.  and  m  which 
opinion  Associate  Justice  Black  from  Alabama 
concurred,  overruling  the  case  of  Haddock  ». 
Haddock,  which  overruled  case,  in  my  opinion, 
stated  the  law  correctly. 
•       Rememtwring  that  maiiy  of  the  dtssentuiK 
opinions  ol  JusUce  Holmes  have  since  beconw 
malorlty  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
am  led  to  hope  that  the  two  diasentmg  opin- 
ions in  tbe  ci«  of  WiUu,ms  V.  North  C^roUna 
by  Associate  Justices  Jackson  and  Murphy 
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wUl.  In  the  near  future,  become  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Covtrt.  Certainly  the 
two  diasenttnf;  opinions.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  members  of  the  bar  as  well  as  many 
citizens,  acquainted  with  what  has  made 
America  great,  should  be  the  unanimous  de- 
cision of  our  highest  Court. 

This  letter  Is  hastily  written,  since  I  am 
on  my  way  to  catch  the  train  for  home,  and 
I  will  appreciate  your  writing  me  what  action 
you  have  taken  on  this  request. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  best 
wi&hes. 

Sincerely  your  friend. 

William  B.  OLivra. 
(Enclosure) 

WHAT  oim  cinnecH  rtACHta  Asotrr  chmstian 

MASRIACC 

During  this  past  weelc  we  have  witnessed 
the  official  proclamation  of  victory  In  Europe. 
As  our  President  so  aptly  phrased  It.  "By 
Gods  guidance  and  help"  we  have  been  able 
to  overcome  the  demonic  forces  set  loose  by 
the  ruthless  dictators  of  that  land.  We  are 
humbly  but  jtistly  proud  of  the  splendid 
courage  and  supreme  sacrifice  revealed  by 
those  In  the  armed  forces  of  our  Nation. 

Yet  I  wonder  If  we  on  the  home  front  have 
ever  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  face 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  white  flag  flying  In 
our  midst — the  flag  of  a  shameful  stirrender. 
It  Is  the  emblem  of  our  mlsfortunate  mar- 
riages and  broken  homes.  This  flag  has  been 
mrvlng  forward  to  a  perilous  position  at  the 
front  of  our  civilization  with  each  passing 
year  We  do  not  have  to  speculate  on  the 
matter — the  records  tell  us  the  facts.  There 
were  some  31.000  divorces  in  America  during 
the  year  1839  and  over  246,000  in  1940.  Even 
this  Is  a  prewar  record  and  the  total  is  much 
higher  today.  The  1944  record  of  a  neigh- 
boring city  and  county  shows  9,981  mar- 
riages and  3.637  applications  for  divorce — 
over  one-third  as  many  applications  for  di- 
vorces as  there  were  marriages.  This  is  not 
the  record  of  Reno.  It  is  the  ordinary  city  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Cotinty. 

Perhaps  Instead  of  talcing  this  one  day  to 
pay  sentimental  lip  service  to  our  mothers — 
for  we  owe  them  more  devotion  than  we  could 
pay  in  a  lifetime — perhaps  It  would  be  better 
to  try  to  regain  our  bearings  on  this  all-lm- 
^  portant  matter  of  stable  Christian  homes — 
for  after  all,  isn't  that  the  thing  to  which 
they  gave  their  lives?  Where  did  they  learn 
the  standards  that  kept  them  true?  They 
gained  them  from  the  Christian  church, 
whatever  the  denomination,  for  that  was  the 
accepted  social  custom  of  their  day.  To 
relearn  the  principles  by  which  they  lived, 
we  must  ask  again.  What  does  our  church 
teach  about  Christian  marriage? 

Por  one   thing,   our  church   teaches   that 
marriage  Is  based  on  the  sacred  and  not  the 
secular.     Certainly   It  Is  no  secret  that  for 
the  public  In  general,  marriage  has  been  re- 
duced to  that  which  is  secular  and  that  which 
Is  legal.     This  change  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  our  new  sources  of  education.    Edu- 
cation   was   formerly    in    the    hands   of    the 
church  and  the  public  schools,  but  no  longer. 
The  church   today  makes  scarcely  any  im- 
pression at  all.  and  the  public  still  demands 
that  the  schools  shall  limit  their  curriculum 
to  the  accepted  academic  studies.     The  re- 
•vilt  being  that  young  people  end  most  adults 
receive  their  real  education  from  three  other 
sources — the  movies,  the  radio,  and  the  press. 
All  of  these  may  be  used  for  good  or  111,  but 
In  the  matter  o^  training  for  marriage,  the 
total  results  have  been  definitely  detrimental. 
Most  of  the  movies  have  placed  the  marital 
standard    at    what    the    young    people    call 
**SA" — sex  appeal.     It  Is  not  revealed  as  one 
of  the  minor  qualities  along  with  others  of 
•qual   Importance  but  is  played  up  as   the  • 
major  motive  for  all  human  affection.     And 
do  not  think  for  one  moment  that  young 
people  can't  comprehend  the  sug«:estlve  con- 
versation that  pretends  to  hide  the  trash— 
they  get  it,  without  a  miss.     The  record  along 
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this  line  Is  quite  amazin ; 
tures  analyzed  some  tim( 
minister,  there  were  fouid 
tions  of  sex  morality  and 
dred  and  seven  out  of 
centage,  isn't  It?     Thanlts 
Dr.  Daniel  S.  Lord,  the 
cency  was  adopted  and 
provements  over  a  numt 
less  to  say,  there  is  still 

Nor  is  the  general  press 
much  higher.    What  are 
glare  out  at  us  on  nearl; ' 
it  something  like  this— 
engaged,  slie  uses  Pond 
wife  if  It  was  Pond's  that 
words,  complexion  is 
marriage. 

Then  a  beautiful  sym^h 
be  interrupted  with  the 
you  losing  your  man? 
Is  blowing  him  away, 
the  rescue." 

Humorous  It  may  soeln 
about  the  secular  standai'd 
the  legal  standard  is  not 
The  major  requirements 
age  limit  and  the  price 
few  States  are  at  last 
the  matter  of  health 
but  that  is  all. 

In    direct    contrast    to 
teaches  that  marriage  is 
and  not  the  secular.     Dc 
troduction     to     the 
"Dearly  beloved,  we  are 
the  presence  of  God,  to 
this  woman  In  holy 
stituted  of  God,  regulate* 
ments,  blessed  by  our  Loi  d 
to  be  held  in  honor  amon  ; 

Look  at  those  words: 
Marriage  was  begun  and 
It  is  blessed  with  dlvlnt 
divine   purpose,   given   tc 
heritage     It  is  nothing 
self,  nothing  for  which 
nothing  for  which  he 
misuse    as    he    pleases, 
holy,  sacred,  ordained  of 
accept    these    standards 
church.    I  wonder  if  we 
its   right   level?     A   few 
their  lives  have  shown 
my  friends  was  telling 
the  event  that  took  place 
his  wedding.     He  and  h 
into  the  quietness  of  thei^ 
there   with    their   mln 
sacrament  of  Holy 
cated  their  lives  unto 
dence  they   had   been 
would  wager  my  life  that 
never  be  one  of  the 
rocks. 

Instituted   of  God — i 
commandments — our 
after  the  vows  have 
begun.    Here  is  another 
mencement  of  which  we 
Is  our  privilege  and  duty 
"ould  have  us  order  cur 
on  our  own.  we  are 
Included  our  family  dev 
prayers    that    keep    us 
spiritual  best.    With  this 
It  is  blessed   by  Christ  ; 
honor  among  all  men.     ' 
and  sacred  is  always 
riage   Is   based  on   the 
secular. 

Our  church  teaches 
maintained  by  self-sacri 
satisfaction.     We  have 
a    heavy   diet    of    self- 
satisfaction  in  our  day 
sick  without  knowing  w 
been  carried  over  Into 
riage  as  well.     We  must 
satisfies  our  physical 
requirements,  our  social 
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some  time  ago  of 
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ure  concept.  If  any  of  these  be  frustrated 
In  the  least,  we  are  ready  to  throw  up  our 
hands  and  use  that  very  modem  word  that 
covers  all — Incompatible. 

Well,  marriage  was  never  ordained  to  be 
merely  a  source  of  self-satisfaction.  If  we 
are  so  infatuated  with  ourselves,  we  should 
learn  to  "live  alone  and  like  It"  (by  the  way. 
the  woman  who  wrote  that  book  betrayed 
her  principles  and  got  married).  Hear  a 
line  from  the  constitution  of  our  church 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  series  of  study: 
"Marriage  was  ordained  for  the  mutual  help 
of  husband  and  wife."  How  can  there  be 
mutual  help  unless  there  la  mutual  under- 
standing and  sacrifice,  one  toward  another? 

We  do  not  have  to  theorize  on  the  matter, 
we  need  only  look  at  some  lives  to  see  the 
truth.  One  recalls  the  beautiful  biography 
of  Eve  Curie,  depicting  the  loving,  sacrificial 
life  of  her  parents  in  their  long  and  arduous 
scientific  search  for  the  source  of  radium. 
Here  was  a  blending  of  two  lives  in  mutual 
helpfulness,  dedicated  to  a  high  purpose. 
Their  marriage  was  worthy  the  name.  Nor 
do  we  have  to  search  for  it  in  the  professional 
realms.  Thousands  of  devoted  couples 
throuehout  America,  in  the  country,  town, 
and  city  are  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
most  worthy  profession  In  Jlfe — the  creation 
of  a  Christian  heme  But  at  the  best,  we 
still  need  some  help  in  making  the  most  of 
marriage. 

We  try  to  Impress  upon  the  young  people  of 
our  day  two  important  facts  as  they  reach 
the  age  of  serious  friendships  One  Is  not 
to  proceed  under  the  illusion  that  any  one 
person  will  have  all  the  qualities  that  we 
might  desire — and  certainly  they  will  not 
have  all  the  wisdom  and  expen.-^nce  that  the 
long  years  have  brought  to  our  parents  It 
reminds  us  of  the  your.g  married  couple  who 
were  not  quite  adjusted  to  their  new  situa- 
tion and  while  eating  one  night,  the  husband 
said  very  sourly,  "You  certainly  can't  make 
bread  like  my  mother" — to  which  the  young 
wife  replied  tartly,  "Is  that  so?  Well,  neither 
can  you  make  dough  like  my  dad." 

We  say,  select  those  with  whose  total  per- 
sonality you  are  most  likely  to  agree  and  take 
the  little  differences  in  your  stride.  Your 
differing  qualities  may  well  complement  each 
other  and  give  a  far  better  balance  to  the  at- 
mosphere  of  a  home  than  your  own  personal- 
ity would  give  alone 

The  second  fact  we  stress  is  the  knowledge 
that  though  scientific  progress  has  given  us 
many  conveniences  that  make  life  easier, 
the  very  specialization  of  our  modern  age 
has  often  made  marital  relations  far  more 
difficult.  In  the  days  of  our  grandparents 
and  before,  much  of  the  dally  activity  was 
shared  in  common  by  husband  and  wife. 
They  both  pushed  back  the  frontier  and 
shared  in  the  perils  and  rewards  alike.  They 
both  labored  on  the  farms  and  shared  In  the 
making  of  the  home.  They  both  spent  long 
hours  with  their  children  and  created  a 
unified  family  group.  There  was  mutual 
help  and  sacrifice  and  understanding. 

Today  the  husband  is  likely  to  have  a  high- 
ly specialized  business  In  which  the  wife  can- 
not hope  to  share — and  which  makes  the 
problems  of  both  the  home  and  the  office 
more  difficult  for  the  other  to  understand. 
We  have  even  moved  to  the  place  of  having 
our  separate  social  and  recreational  activ- 
ities— and  even  worse,  we  have  shoved  our 
children  into  a  little  world  of  their  own  and 
expected  them  to  grow  up  as  they  will.  Yes, 
we  are  proud  of  our  modern  achievements, 
but  the  present  day  world  is  a  perilous  place 
for  marital  happiness.  We  shall  have  to  put 
forth  all  the  more  effort  (not  less)  toward 
developing  a  spirit  of  mutual  help  and  under- 
standing and  sacrifice.  Marriage  was  or- 
dained for  the  mutu.ll  help  of  husband  and 
wife. 

Finally,  our  church  teaches  that  marriage 
contains  the  element  of  that  which  is  eternal 
and  not  merely  that  which  is  temporal. 
"This  ring  I  give  thee,  in  token  and  pledge. 
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of  our  constant  faith  and  abiding  love." 
What  could  be  more  permanent  than  that? 
A  hxisband  and  wife  who  have  lived  together 
for  long  golden  years  do  not  begin  to  count 
the  time  and  figure  If  they  have  given  enough 
In  faithfulness  and  love.  They  know  that 
with  the  passing  years  there  has  developed  a 
trust  and  love  that  no  price  could  ever  pay 
and  that  no  peril  could  ever  threaten. 

This  past  week  we  viewed  another  one  of 
those  heart-rending  pictures  from  the  bar- 
tjarlsm  of  Europe.  It  showed  a  large  box 
filled  with  wedding  rings  that  had  been  torn 
from  the  hands  of  the  helpless  victims  of 
the  concentration  camps  of  Germany.  There 
were  none  left  to  tell  the  story,  but  we  can 
well  imagine  that  even  wlien  the  Gestapo 
had  done  Its  worst  and  had  written  the  final 
page  m  death  (which  It  always  did)— even 
In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil  and  terror,  those 
beautiful  words  gave  courage  and  consolation 
in  the  last  hour— "In  token  and  pledge  of 
our  constant  faith  and  abiding  love  " 

Our  faith  and  our  love  begins  with  one 
another,  and  from  there  It  moves  to  the 
family  and  the  community,  and  from  there 
to  the  State  and  Nation,  and  from  there  to 
Its  small  but  vital  influence  In  the  world. 
And  our  Christian  faith  does  not  stop  there, 
for  the  deeds  of  lives  become  a  part  of 
His  Kingdom— and  "His  Kingdom  Is  an  ever- 
lasting Kingdom,  and  Hl£  dominion  endttfeth 
throughout   all   generations." 

That's  what  our  church  teaches:  Marriage 
Is  ordained  of  God.  for  the  mutual  help  of 
husband  and  wife,  that  by  our  constant  faith 
and  abiding  love  we  may  be  builders  and 
creator?  of  His  Kingdom  here  on  earth  and 
throughout  all  of  eternity. 


though  they  are  among  those  who  wo>uld  Ilka 
tq  strengthen  private  enterprise. 

'it  will  be  bad  bu«in«H  if  schemes  for 
fancied  party  advant«g«  lead  the  Repub- 
llcana  to  demand  a  return  to  the  old  political 
trading,  boodle  tariffs.  The  reciprocal  trade 
pacts  are  no  final  solution,  but  they  have 
worked  to  our  advantage.  Trade  has  in- 
creased with  those  countries  with  which  we 
have  agreements.  And  the  balance  has  been 
In  our  favor.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Taft  re- 
minded the  Congraasmen  who  heckled  him, 
he  has  always  been  a  Eepublican.  and  reci- 
procity m  foreign  trade  has  been  Republican 
doctrine. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
May  17: 

ACTION   ON   TRADE  rACTS 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  Republican 
Congressmen  are  trying  to  make  a  party  is- 
sue  of  our  trade  pacts.  Historically,  of 
course,  the  tariff  was  long  a  party  Issue. 
But  there  are  many  leading  men  In  the  Na- 
tion's business  circles  who  realize  the  dis- 
aster the  Uriff  acts  of  1922  and  1930  brought. 
They  now  support  the  reciprocal  trade  ar- 
rangementa. 

Charles  P.  Taft  of  the  State  Department,  a 
brother  of  Republican  Senator  Tatt,  testi- 
fied recently  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  In  support  of  the  propoaed 
8-year  extension  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments The  department  want*  Increased 
bargaining  power,  that  is.  authority  to  re- 
duce rates  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Mr  Taft  pointed  out  that  delay  U  making 
other  countries  uneasy  about  postwar  trade. 
In  Britain  and  France  there  are  suggestiona 
of  putting  aU  foreign  trade  under  Govern- 
ment control,  such  action  would  make  it 
more  difficult  to  trade  with  these  countries 
and  would  result  in  pressure  to  put  our  own 
foreign  commerce  in  tiie  handa  of  Govern- 

ment. 

Obviously  this  would  he  a  movement  away 
from  private  enterprise.  Yet  the  danger  of 
thla  development  comes  from  those  who  oi>- 
Ject  to  granting  larger  bargain  powera.  ftl- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Thursday,  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobd,  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

Johnston  MANXjrACTtJBiNC  Co., 
Aftnncopolts.  Minn..  May  21,  1945. 
Hon.  Waltoi  H.  Jxjdd, 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Sa:  May  I  present  a  few  figures? 
Men  In  armed  services.  11.300,000. 
Probable  total  through  service,  including 
replacements,  at  least.  15,000,000, 

These  men  are  mostly  young  and  In  8  to 

15    years    their    families    should    consist    of 

father,  mother,  and  three  children,  total  five. 

Servicemen  and  their  dependents  wUl  be 

more  than  half  the  population,  75.000,000. 

If  It  takes  25  years  to  pay  the  Federal  debt, 
now  approaching  $300,000,000,000.  for  each 
food  subsidy  doUar,  the  interest  will  be  $1.09 
or  $2.09.  and  the  servicemen  will  have  to 
pay  for  each  dollar  of  subsidy,  one-half  of 
this,  or,  $1  05. 

Or,  if  It  takes  50  years  to  pay  the  Federal 
debt,  for  each  food  subsidy  dollar,  the  inter- 
est will  be  $330  or  $4.38.  and  the  servicemen, 
for  each  dollar  of  subsidy,  will  have  to  pay 
one-half  of  this,  or  $2.19. 

These  servicemen  whose  lives  have  been 
In  danger  and  who  have  given  of  their  best 
years  in  the  service  of  their  country  should 
not  have  to  pay  also  for  the  food  consumed 
by  persons  now  living  at  home  comfortably 
and  safely  during  the  war. 

Food  costs  must  include  subsidies  and  in- 
terest. Pood  subsidies  are  therefore  a  scheme 
by  which  OPA  IS  trying  to  get  unmerited 
credit  for  holding  prices  while  actually  in- 
juring everybody  and  building  the  Federal 
debt  BtUl  further  toward  national  bank- 
ruptcy. We  should  pay  now  for  what  we  use 
and  eat  now. 

Yours  very  truly,  

Johnston  Manufacturino  Co., 
W.  E.  Johnston,  President. 


marks,  I  wish  to  call  the  House's  atten- 
tion to  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of 
Manitowoc.  Wis.: 

Whereas  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  has 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  neceaaary  to  develop 
the  Great  Lakea-St.  Lawrence  waterway  Im- 
mediately upon  termination  of  the  war;  and 
Whereas  the  city  of  Manitowoc,  having  the 
finest  harbor  on  the  Great  Lakea.  U  vitally 
Interested  In  having  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way completed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  our 
city  will  receive  all  the  benefits  of  Increaaed 
shipping  from  our  harbor:  Now.  thereftfe.  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  mayor  and  eommon  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Manitowoc,  That  we  urge 
our  Represenutlves  in  Congress  to  do  all 
within  their  power  to  expedite  the  passage 
of  necessary  legislation  to  complete  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon 
be  sent  to  our  Congressman  from  this  dis- 
trict and  to  our  United  States  Senators  from 
the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Emil  Bsnishxk. 

Introduced  May  21.  1945, 
Adopted  May  21.  1945. 
Approved  May  22,  1945. 

Mastin  GsoacENSoN,  MoyoT. 
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The  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  Waterway 

.    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24,  1945 
Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker;  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKUtHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  24.  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous-consent  privilege  extended  to 
me,  I  am  happy  to  extend  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  M,  E. 
Siebert,  master  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Orange,  directed  to  certain  members  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress, 
in  respect  to  the  bill  now  being  consid- 
ered for  the  extension  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements. 

Cbickasha.  Okla..  May  21.  194S. 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson, 
Hon.  GaoaoE  Schwabs. 
Hon.  Lti^  H.  Boren. 
Hon.  A.  8.  MncE  Monronft. 
Hon.  Victor  WicicrasnAM. 
Hon.  Roes  Rizlxt. 

Dear  Conortssmkn:  The  Oklahoma  State 
Grange  is  opposed  to  extending  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  a  longer  period  than  1 
year.  We  nlso  oppose  empowering  the  Presi- 
dent to  reduce  rates  to  the  extent  of  50  per- 
cent. The  rates  have  already  been  slashed 
50  percent  la  the  past. 

I  xmderstand  the  Dough  ton  bill  (H.  R. 
2652)  is  about  to  be  voted  upon.  We  hope 
you  will  vote  against  the  paaaing  of  this  WH. 
We  see  great  danger  ahead  in  poatwar  agri- 
cultural policies,  m  competitive  producU 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  foreign 

countries.  _.      «    » 

Lets  take  a  stand  to  jwotect  America  nrss. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  E.  SrsBBtT. 
Master.  Oklahoma  State  Oranpe. 
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HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  nw  Ti 


Df  THE  HOUSB  C*  B2PRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  May  2i.    945 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me,  it 
Is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to  include  in 
the  Rbcoui  the  address  of  Mr.  Walter 
Hoving  on  the  occasion  of  the  American 
design  awards  luncheon  held  at  the 
Waldorf-A-Ooria  Hotel  on  Apnl  19.  1945. 
azui  part  of  the  proceedings,  as  follows: 

ABOCZIS  or   WAI.TTS   BOTTMC 

Lftdic*  and  gentlemen,  we  are  glad  to  wel- 
come you  bere  today  for  the  eighth  annual 
American  design  awarda.  When  the  awarda 
were  Inaugurated  In  1937.  their  purpoac  was 
to  stimulate  American  creatlre  genius,  and 
to  encourage  an  eTer-rtsln^j  standard  at  civil- 
ian living.  As  ycu  maj  recall,  the  first 
•wards  went  to  designers  of  clothes  and 
textiles,  household  appliances,  and  similar 
conaumer  products  which  touch  our  dally 
lives. 

When  America  went  to  war.  our  creative 
thinners  turned  their  hearts  toward  the 
achievement  of  victory.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  the  American  deslipi  awards  should  pa^ 
trltmu  to  them  for  their  great  work.  What 
more  significant  creative  work,  after  all. 
than  tiiat  which  keeps  America  secure. 

As  our  forces  move  into  Berlin  snd  ap- 
prt»ach  ever  closer  to  Tokyo,  such  names  as 
Elsenhower,  Nlmltz,  and  MacArthur  are  on 
everyone's  lips.  Thene  men  and  the  armies 
under  their  leadership  are  making  and  shap- 
ing world  history. 

But  there  are  other  armies  not  In  uniform 
fighting  battles  as  great  as  those  l  the 
front.  These  armies  are  the  thousands  of 
men  of  science  who  have  focused  the  search- 
light of  research  on  every  phase  of  the  war 
effort.  Prom  tndusuies.  from  tinlverslties, 
from  labc^atoriea  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  these  men  were  mobilized 
for  the  gigantic  task  of  research  required 
by  global  war. 

In  times  of  peace  it  takes  years  for  a  new 
scientific  discovery  to  reach  the  public. 
After  the  Jap  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  we 
could  not  wait  that  long.  The  very  survival 
of  our  Nation  depended  upon  speeding  up 
the  work  of  our  laboratories.  Good  weapons 
were  not  enough.  We  needed  weapons  bet- 
ter tiian  those  of  the  enemy.  And  we  needed 
them  fast 

What  took  15  years  of  preparation  by  the 
Germans,  our  scientists  accomplished  almost 
overnight.  How  they  did  It,  no  one  will  ever 
know;  but  what  they  did  Is  evident  wherever 
men  are  fighting.  The  doughboys  in  the  fox- 
holes, the  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  the  ma- 
rines at  their  beachheads — they  may  not 
know  the  names  of  their  silent  partners,  but 
they  know  their  work.  Ten  mUllon  of  them 
are  relying  every  moment  on  the  test  tubes 
and  microscopes  of  research.  Our  scientists 
have  not  let  them  down. 

Mobilizing  the  scientific  brains  of  a  great 
Nation  was  as  tremendous  a  task  as  assem- 
bling an  army.  An  administrative  body  had 
to  b«  established  to  coordinate  the  products 
of  tb«  Uboratory  with  the  needs  of  the  Army 
aad  the  Navy.  This  vlui  Job  was  assigned 
by  the  President  to  the  Office  ol  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  which  serves  as  the 
general  staff  of  our  research  scientists.  The 
•rmlaa  it  marshaled  Included  every  kind  of 
scientist — chemists,  doctors,  physicisu.  met- 
allurgists, engloaers.    One  great  army  fought 
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ing  trllnite  to  '..^e  .ejciers  faf  these  vast  araales 
of  ■elentlsts.  These  men  wear  no  uniforms; 
they  have  xx>  insignia;  bui  they  merit  a  salute 
from  the  whole  world.  When  this  Nation 
emerges  from  the  ravages  of  war.  it  will  have 
been  our  research  men  wl  \o  implemented  the 
hands  of  your  sons;  it  s  their  knowledge, 
their  foresight,  their  [inselfish  devotion 
which  made  American  lUierty  sectire.  Their 
victories  will  go  down  U  history.  The  Na- 
tion owes  them  a  debt  t  can  never  repay. 
They  vnU  live  forever  an  oug  the  immortals 
of  science. 

Dtirlng  the  past  few  yeiirs.  military  secrecy 
has  shrouded  the  iabora*.  arles  of  the  Nation. 
This  was  Imperative.  Cur  enemies  wotild 
have  welcomed  any  crumbs  from  the  Amer- 
ican table  of  science.  Er  ;n  today,  the  safety 
of  our  own  fighting  men  ri  quires  that  we  keep 
silent  alxmt  our  certain  ^  eapons.  But  there 
is  much  that  can  be  toll.  It  will  be  told, 
told  over  and  over  again  like  the  stories  of 
the  early  settlers,  or  the  ;  iloneers  who  forged 
new  frontiers.  These  are  stories  we  can  only 
marvel  at,  stories  that  «lll  take  their  place 
in  the  legends  of  Amerl(  a. 

One  might  Im  called  tl:  e  saga  of  the  wind 
tunnel.  It  would  tell  of  i  group  of  scientists 
who  devised  mammoth  tunnels  and  filled 
them  with  air  so  that  oiir  planes  might  be 
tested  within  them.  Tl  Is  spared  our  test 
pUots  from  risking  their  ives.  We  have  de- 
manded fantastic  requirei  nents  from  our  air- 
planes. We  needed  plares  capable  of  un- 
believable speed,  able  U>  fly  thousands  of 
miles  without  refueling,  a  :  heights  well  in  the 
stratosphere.  Por  these  new  conditions  of 
war.  new  planes  and  new  plane  parts  had  to 
be  designed.  Once  designed,  they  had  to  be 
tested. 

At  the  three  laboratory  centers  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committte  for  Aeronautics, 
wind  tunnels  seem  to  gro  w  from  the  grotind. 
The  inform.itlon  they  provided  the  armed 
forces  and  the  aircraft  Irdustrles  vastly  im- 
proved the  Liberators  bcmblng  Ploesti,  the 
B-29's  over  Japan,  the  fai  -ranging  Mtistangs. 
Every  one  of  our  new  fl<  hters  and  bombers 
was  batched  in  a  wind  t  mnel. 

The  flrstwlnd  tunnel  was  only  S  feet  In 
diameter.  ^*e  biggest  on ;  now  covers  8  acres 
at  MofT^t  fteld  in  CalUomla.  It  contains 
24.000.000  cubic  feet  of  air.  In  the  high- 
altitude  tunnels  winds  hirtle  through  at  500 
miles  an  hour. 

In  its  wind  tunnels  the  committee  Is  pres- 
ently investigating  Jet-prc  pelled  planes  which 
will  fly  up  to  2.000  miles  a:  i  hour.  Just  think. 
In  such  a  plane  you  coulc  leave  New  York  at 
lunch  time,  have  lunch  in  San  Francisco,  and 
be  back  in  New  York  for  an  early-afternoon 
appointment. 

Sounds  like  a  tall  story  but  it's  true.  And 
so  are  the  other  storlej .  The  one  about 
penicillin,  for  example.  Now  everyone  has 
heard  of  penicillin.  Signs  on  all  drug-store 
windows  tell  us  we  can  buy  all  the  penicillin 
we  want,  yet  only  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
not  enough  penicillin  to  treat  one  single 
patient.  Even  before  Aiaerica  entered  the 
war.  the  Committee  for  Medical  Research 
recognized  the  value  of  thi  s  little-known  sub- 
stance for  saving  the  Hies  of  our  fighting 
men.  They  helped  to  orEr^nlze  penicillin  pro- 
duction in  America.  Thi$  was  no  easy  task. 
The  extreme  difficulties  ot  producing  it  on  a 
commercial  basis  at  a  lov 
quantities  seemed  an  lm{ 

The  impossible  was  ac 
committee  in  collaborate 
Production    Board    and 
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Laboratory  research  was!  intensified.  New 
methods  of  production  we^e  explored.  Today 
there  Is  enough  penicillin  for  oxir  armed 
forces,  for  otir  allies,  and  for  total  civilian 
needs,   besides.    Thousands  of  soldiers  snd 


saQor?  are  alive  and  weD  who  wou'd  other- 
wise have  been  dsad  €t  wounda.  Infections, 
pnetunonla,  and  fmgrane.  This  is  but  one 
more  tnstance  at  setssitlflc  ussarch  at  war 
ons  oaore  vivid  inusUatkm  at  sctaaes  rsach- 
Ing  to  the  heart  of  every  Amerieaa  faatly. 

Tbe  story  of  DDT  f  oUovrs  the  saoM  pattsm. 
Prom  an  obscure  chemical,  it  became  a  neces- 
sity for  waging  war.  If  you're  not  sure  what 
It  Is.  ask  the  soldier  In  your  family.  HeU 
tell  you  that  m  tbe  last  war  epidemics  of 
typhus  raged  wherever  lice-breeding  condi- 
tions existed.  Hell  also  tell  you  that  none 
of  his  buddies  bats  bad  typhus  in  this  war. 
Why?  Bseaose  toM  aad  tosia  of  DDT  baws 
been  prodocsd  txy  labdratary-dCTlsed  methotte. 
and  DDT  kills  lice.  It  also  kills  the  files, 
mosquitoes,  and  other  insects  which  infest 
many  of  the  regions  where  our  men  are 
fluting.  It  was  discovered  that  one  im- 
pregnation of  this  chemical  keeps  clothing 
free  from  insects  for  several  months:  that 
It  can  be  sprayed  by  airplane  over  huge 
areas;  that  it  was  easy  to  handle  in  powder 
form.  Typhus  epidemics  in  north  Africa  and 
Naples  were  completely  stamped  out  by 
spraying  every  man.  woman,  and  child  with 
DDT.  Science  again  defeated  one  of  the 
great  killers  of  mankind. 

The  Committee  for  Medical  Research  has 
also  helped  develop  other  vaccines  and  in- 
sectiades  which  prevent  such  deadly  dis- 
eases as  malaria,  yellow  fever,  influenza,  and 
cholera.  One  of  the  most  recent  is  a  cream 
which  men  in  the  Tropics  smear  on  their 
faces  to  keep  the  malaria- bearing  insects 
away.  All  of  these  came  straight  from  the 
laboratory  and  went  to  every  comer  of  the 
globe. 

These  have  been  stories  of  our  men  of 
medicine.  There  are  other  stories  to  be  told 
of  other  scientists  who  have  wrought  seem- 
ing miracles.  The  very  materials  from  which 
otur  ships  and  guns  and  tanlcs  are  made  were 
first  produced  in  ovir  laboratories.  When 
aluminum  ores  were  scarce,  but  the  need  for 
more  airplanes  became  greater,  the  Metal- 
lurgical Division  of  the  National  Research 
CovmcU  went  to  work  testing  until  It  suc- 
ceeded in  making  aluminum  from  clay  and 
plentiful  ores.  When  our  supplies  of  tung- 
sten, nickel,  and  other  alloys  were  shut  off 
by  the  Jape,  the  Council  spent  endless  hours 
working  out  substitutes  for  these  critical 
materials.  When  the  use  of  new  metals  re- 
quired new  types  of  welding,  the  Council 
met  the  demands  with  electronic  welding 
which  Is  faster  and  better  than  previous 
methods.  The  Japanese  and  Germans  used 
to  sneer  at  our  statements  that  we  could 
produce  an  airplane  an  hour  or  a  Victory 
ship  in  5  days.  They  did  not  realize  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  scientists  wera 
engaged  in  intensive  and  painstaking  labora- 
tory research  to  make  the  best  materials  in 
the  world  in  the  fastest  way  possible. 

Certainly  the  enemy  cannot  sneer  now. 
They  know  that  their  cities  were  not  cap- 
tured by  exaggerated  statements.  Their  cap- 
tors were  men — men  with  superior  materials 
and  weapons — men  who  detected  the  enemy 
hundreds  of  mUes  off  by  radar  equipment 
from  the  physics  lat>oratories — men  who 
withstood  mud  and  rain  t>ecau8e  their  cloth- 
ing had  been  waterproofed  with  synthetic 
resins  from  the  chemistry  laboratories — men 
who  built  bridges  at  a  moment's  notice  by 
techniques  developed  in  engineering  labora- 
ttvies. 

When  the  war  is  over  and  all  the  stories 
have  t>een  written  one  of  the  most  Incredible 
will  concern  the  bombing  of  Japan.  Did 
you  know  that  more  damage  has  been  done 
to  Tokyo  than  to  Berlin?  The  explanation 
for  this  U  provided  by  our  research  scientists. 
They  designed  an  incendiary  bomb  and  con- 
structed it  solely  for  the  type  of  building 
In  Japan.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  laboratory. 
This  chemical  went  to  war  and  from  it 
emerged  the  JeUy  with  which  our  incendiary 
bombs  are  now  filled.  A  combination  of  soap 
suds   and   gasoline,   this   Jelly   spurts   In   a 
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vicious  stream  of  flame  when  the  bomb  hits 
the  target.  Our  March  10  raid  alone  caused 
as  much  damage  in  Japan  as  the  earthquake 
which  struck  in  1983. 

When  Germany  began   sending  its  inhu- 
man   buzz    Ixambs    over    England,    we    were 
desperate  for  a  way  to  combat  them.     No  one 
knew   whether   an   ammunition  depot  or  a 
children's  school  would  be  the  next  target. 
Oxu-  early  efforts  succeeded  in  shooting  down 
only  20  percent.     Then  the  National  Defense 
Research  Committee  went  to  work.    Its  radar 
division    Joined   forces  with    its   fire-control 
experts.     Together   they   devised   an   instru- 
ment combining  both   radar   and   fire  con- 
trol   which    works    like    magic.     In    a    split 
second  this  machine  computes  automatically 
the   exact   location   of    the    buzz   bomb— so 
our   guns   can   knock   it  from   the   heavens. 
Pormerly  this  whole  operation  had  been  left 
to  guesswork,  for  by  the  time  the  location 
could    have    been    computed    mentally,    the 
bomb  would  have  accomplished  its  destruc- 
tive  purpose.     As   soon   as   this   instrument 
was  put  into  operation,  74  percent  of  the 
buzz  bombs  were  destroyed.    This  is  an  in- 
stance  where    American    scientific    research 
went  to  work  for  us  and  for  our  allies. 

There  are  many  more  such  examples.     The 
duck  equally  at  home  on  land  or  water;  the 
plastic  films  which  keep  our  guns  dry  even 
though    the   men   carrying   them    are   neck 
high  In  water,  the  propellers  which  permit 
unbelievable  airplane  speeds:  the  shoe  soles 
which  outlast  prewar  leather  8  to  10  times; 
the  new  methods  of  chest  surgery  and  brain 
operations;   the  shrinkprooflng  of  all  Army 
and  Navy  woolens;  the  tranfftision  cf  wiiole 
blood   and   blood   plasma;    the   life   Jackets 
stuffed  with  a  light,  noncombustlble  mate- 
rial; the  torpedoes  which  have  smashed  the 
Jap  Navy  to  bits;  the  smoke  generator  veU- 
Ing  our  movements  from  enemy  eyes;    the 
chemical   sterilization   of   water   saving   our 
men  from  dysentery  and  other  enteric  dis- 
eases: the  flame  thrower  by  which  many  a 
Jap  on  Iwo  and  Okinawa  met  death  at  the 
hands    of    a    marine    who    carried    his    own 
flame-making   chemicals   on   his    back;    the 
advances  In  aviation  medicine;  the  de-icing 
equipment   for  planes;    the   pressure   treat- 
ment of  burns;    the  rockets  shooting  from 
planes,  tanks,  and  landing  craft  to  take  every 
Jap  Island  on  the  long  sea  route  to  Tokyo. 

Yes.  and  that  is  why  victory  is  in  the  air 
today.  And  that  is  why  we  are  paying  tribute 
today  to  the  scientists  who  brought  victory 
within  our  grasp — without  whom  the  war 
could  not  have  been  waged.  When  peace 
reigns  again,  and  we  turn  ovu  energies  to 
rebuilding  our  great  land,  the  work  of  these 
men  will  be  reflected  in  all  of  the  Nations 
endeavors.  As  we  enter  the  aerial  age  about 
which  men  have  dreamed,  the  wartime  find- 
ings of  the  aeronautical  researchers  will  keep 
America  first  in  the  air.  Our  new  knowledge 
of  food,  of  clothing,  of  metal  wUl  give  us 
products  we  cannot  now  imagine.  The  mir- 
acles of  medicine  will  save  millions  of  world 
citizens  from  disease  and  from  death. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  humility  that  I  Intro- 
duce to  you  the  leaders  of  our  armies  of 
scientists.  We  salute  first  the  man  who  co- 
ordinated the  laboratories  of  the  Nation  with 
the  fighting  fronts  of  the  globe,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment. Dr.  Vannevar  Bush;  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Defense  Research  Commit- 
tee and  the  president  of  Harvard  University 
who  unfortunately  is  iU  at  Cambridge.  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant;  the  chief  of  the  field  service 
of  the  National  Defense  Research  Committee, 
Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton;  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  Dr.  Ross  G.  Har- 
rison; the  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
Medical  Research.  Dr.  A.  Newton  Richards: 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  Dr.  Jerome  C  Hun- 

ssker.  ,       ^.  ^ 

And  representing  the  scientists  wearing  the 

uniform  of  our  country  who  are  responsible 

for  the  steady  and  unbroken  flow  of  those 


newly  developed  weapons  and  these  products 
of  clvUlan  research  to  the  flghUng  fronts, 
we  are  also  glad  to  honor  tbe  Director  of  the 
Special  Planning  Division  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Coordinator  of  Research  and 
Development  of  the  Navy  Department— Ma j . 
Gen.  William  P.  Tompkins  and  Rear  Adm. 
Julius  A.  Purer. 


AWAIO  TO   Oa.   FSANK    B.    jrwiTT 

In  appreciation  of  the  war  work  of  the  sci- 
entists of  America,  it  is  now  my  honor  to 
present  the  American  design  award  to  their 
distinguished  representative.  Dr.  Piank  B. 
Jewett.  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Ir  BO  doing  we  express  the  earnest  prayer 
that  after  this  war  we  will  avoid  the  kind  of 
normalcy  that  robbed  our  country  in  the 
past  of  its  adequate  preparedness  and  de- 
fense. It  is,  therefore,  our  hope  that  this 
award  will  be  used  to  further  and  encourage 
the  kind  of  scientific  research  which  will 
keep  oin-  country  strong  and  secure. 

Dr.  Jewett,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  pre- 
sent through  you  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  American  design  award  for 
1945.  and  with  it  Lord  &  Taylor's  check  for 
$25,000. 

AWASO   TO    UITOKS    SECaZTAaT    Or    WAR    ROBERT    P. 
FAITSRSON 

There  has  been  no  man  in  this  war  who  has 
been  closer  and  more  helpful  to  the  scientific 
world  Ui  carrying  out  these  tremendotis  proj- 
ecu  than  the  Under  Secretary  of  War. 

It  is,  therefore,  extremely  fitting  that  he 
be  here  on  this  occasion  honoring  the  scien- 
tists of  America.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
Under  Secretary  of  War.  the  Honorable  Rob- 
ert P.  Patterson. 


Strange  Tariff  ArgumenU 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  25,    945 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  a  very  excellent 
editorial  fr&m  the  New  York  Times  on 
the  subject  of  the  reciprocal  trade-agree- 
ments program. 

The  editorial  follows: 

.  STRANGE  TARIFF  ARCTTMENTS 

The  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the 
proposal  to  extend  and  expand  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  are  likely  to  represent  the 
highest  level  that  the  congressional  debate 
on  the  subject  wlU  take.  These  reports  are 
prepared  by  the  Jiouse  group  that  has  studied 
the  subject  longest  and  most  carefully.  That 
group  has  had  the  benefit  of  prolonged  hear- 
ings and  expert  assistance,  and  in  this  writ- 
ten report  tha  majority  and  minority  repre- 
sentatives may  be  assumed  to  have  made  a 
fuller  and  abler  statement  of  their  case  than 
Is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  debate  on  the  floor. 

The  majority  report  in  this  case  U  an  ad- 
mirable document.  weU  reasoned,  well  docu- 
mented, oontainUig  a  lucid  statement  of 
principles  and  detailed  answers  to  objec- 
tions. The  minority  report,  unfortunately, 
lacks  even  the  meriU  of  clarity  and  Internal 
consistency.  Thus  it  Is  not  possible  to  make 
out  from  this  report  exacUy  what  the  mi- 
nority is  willing  to  agree  to.  It  seems  to 
declare  at  one  point  unreservedly  '-in  favor 
of  a  short  extension  of  the  original  Trade 


Agreements  Act."  But  prior  to  that  it  has 
listed  seven  amendments  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority. It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  considers 
their  implication  that  these  seven  amend- 
ments, if  adopted,  would  among  them  reduce 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  a  dead  letter, 
under  which  practically  no  further  conces- 
sions whatever  in  tariff  schedules  could  be 
made. 

Again,  the  Republican  members  who  signed 
this  report  object  to  being  called  economic 
Isolationists.  Yet  they  can  hardly  bring 
themselves  to  talk  of  Imports  without  ex- 
pressing the  fear  that  we  are  going  to  "give 
away  the  American  market."  "become  a 
dumping  groiuid  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  world."  open  "the  floodgates  to  the 
products  of  countries  whose  standards  of  liv- 
ing are  considerably  below  those  prevailing  in 
the  United  States,"  and  so  on. 

The  Republican  Members  insist  that  they 
"have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity"   in    tariff    reduction.      They    even 
quote    President    McKinley's    statement    In 
1901  that  "We  must  not  repose  In  fancied 
security  that  we  can  forever  sell  everything 
and  buy  little  or  nothing.     •     •     •     The 
periof'    of    exclusiveness    has    passed."    etc. 
But    tbe    next    moment    they    are    saying: 
"There  is  no  better  way  of  promoting  eco- 
nomic warfare  than  trying  to  dump  our  sur- 
pluses abroad  and  launching  a  campaign  for 
a  huge   export   trade   In   competition   with 
other  producing  countries."     They  seem  to 
forget  that  we  should  in  any  esse  be  able 
to  sell  abroad  only  what  the  voluntary  Uriff 
reauctions  of  other  nations  permitted  us  to 
sell  abroad.     But  It  is  at  Icnst  an  advance 
of  a  sort  when  the  minority  Members  recog- 
nise that  to  attack  imports  to  this  market 
logically  obliges  them  also  to  attack  Ameri- 
can exports 

Some  of  the  arguments  in  the  minority 
report  will  cause  a  few  readers  to  hold  their 
heads  in  incredulity— for  example,  the  ex- 
pressed fear  that  the  proposed  mutual  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  trade  bairiers  will 
cause  "the  establishment  of  even  greater 
and  more  powerful  bureaucratic  controls 
over  the  movement  of  men  and  goods." 

Let.  us  hope  that  the  full  Republican  mem- 
bership in  Congress,  when  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
comes  to  a  vote,  will  show  more  respect  for 
logic  and  more  practical  wisdom  than  its 
representatives  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


A  G«od  Example  for  GovemmeDt  Bureaus 
To  Follow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25.  1945 
Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  important  item  in  today's 
newspapers,   so    far    as    the    people    of 
America  arc  concerned,  is  a  Uttle  story 
to  the  effect  that  Preadent  Tnraian  will 
reduce  the  large  number  of  attendants 
that  have  formerly  been  pre.sent  at  the 
White  House.    While  he  does  not  save 
the  Government  much  money,  only  the 
salary  of  20  unnecessary  people,  he  does 
set  a  glorious  example  for  the  "Alice  in 
Wonderland"  boys  who  head  the  Ooyern- 
ment  bureaus-some  of  them  subliead 
them— and  whose  great  aim  in  hfe  is  to 
enlarge  their  bureaus,  hire  people  they 
don't  need,  make  a  big  sbowmg.  and 
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charge  It  all  up  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. That  Is  the  rule,  and  I  have  yet 
to  And  the  exception  In  any  Government 
bureau,  department.  Independent  agency 
mame  the  baby)  in  downtown  Washing- 
ton. 

This  Is  what  the  Times-Herald  for  to- 
day. May  25.  1945.  has  to  say  in  part: 

Thwit  is  th«  WKrr«  Hou«»— T«uman8  To 
Dior  ao  SsavANTs  and  Lrvs  in  Simpls 
Mannss— Do  Not  lUQvnt  MccR  Hxlt 
Bkcacsk  Thet  Akc  Not  Cscd  to  It  amo 
Cam't  ArroRO  It 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 
In  keeping  with  the  Trumans'  long  habit 
of  thrift — they  did  all  their  own  housework 
until  he  became  President— the  First  Family 
Is  paring  down  the  White  House  staff  of  serv- 
ants, it  was  learned  yesteday. 

Rumor  has  it  that  20  servants,  a  number  of 
whom  have  already  departed,  were  "given 
notice." 

The  staff's  salaries  are  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  the  President  must  pay  for  their 
food  from  what  be  has  left  after  income  tax 
of  his  $75,000  yearly  salary. 

NOT   MUCH    8ALABT 

Reason  for  the  economy  move  is  easily  ex- 
platned  by  the  fact  that,  after  taxes,  the 
President's  salary  is  only  $28,000  a  year. 
From  this.  Roosevelt  paid  out  $2,000  a  month 
for  food  for  his  family  and  staff  leaving  a 
Presidential  income  of  $4,000  a  year  for  all 
other  expenses. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
foregoing  policy  adopted  by  President 
Harry  Tnunan  is  really  significant.  It 
might  well  be  followed  by  some  of  the  de- 
partment heads  who  maintain  a  large 
retinue  of  employees,  the  most  expensive 
limousines — this  is  plural — that  they  can 
buy.  and  otherwise  conduct  themselves 
like  oriental  potentates. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Man  17.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoro.  I  am  inserting  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Vincent  D. 
Nicholson.  Deputy  Administrator  and 
Associate  Solicitor.  Rural  Electrification 
Administration,  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association.  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
January  17.  1945. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 

The  total  energies  of  oiir  Nation  are  now 
devoted  to  a  war  In  which  we  seek  to  pre- 
aerr*  for  oxirselves  and  our  po«tertty  the 
American  way  of  life.  There  la  no  need  for 
me  to  attempt  to  define  thla  way  of  life. 
Bach  of  us  feels  it  within  the  marrow  of  hlj 
bonee.  This  great  convention  is  concerned 
with  a  new  Nation-wide  enterprise  that  rep- 
resents American  tradition  at  its  best.  I  be- 
IMv*  thla  for  four  outstanding  reasons  which 
constitute  the  four  cornerstones  of  your 
program: 


First.  Thla  program  of  rours  embodies  the 
Incentive  of  free  private  unterprise. 

Second.  It  has  the  st length  that  comes 
with  the  organized  cooperative  effort  ot  in- 
dividuals and  groups. 

Third.  It  utUlzes  the  jasslstance  of  your 
Government,  articulated  ihrough  democratic 
processes,  for  the  promojlon  of  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country  as  [a  whole 

Fourth.  Ir  la  correlate^  closely  with  pre- 
vailing and  general  pubic  opinion. 

In  this  solemn  hour  o[  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, when  every  activity  must  be  measured 
by  lU  relation  to  the  conduct  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  war.  we  nc}d  to  think  clearly 
and  deeply  of  those  th  ngs  which  consti- 
tute the  American  way  i>f  life.  Let  me  re- 
peat these  four  sigulflcunt  aspects  of  the 
rural  electrification  progiam  because  I  want 
you  to  analyze  them  vlth  me  for  a  few 
minutes. 

This  program,  with  it  800  electric  coop- 
eratives owned  by  a  mllllan  rural  consumers, 
financed  by  their  Governr  lent,  rests  upon  four 
foundation  stones:  (1)  Free  private  enter- 
prise; (2)  organized  cooserative  effort;  (3) 
assistance  of  the  Government;  (4)  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion. 

Free  private  enterprise  has  built  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  In  that  tiiie-worn  phrase  the 
word  "free"  is  more  impo  -tant  than  the  word 
"private."  It  connotes  fre  edom  for  all.  There 
are  countries  In  the  worl  1  where  a  few  irdi- 
vlduals  or  a  few  powerful  groups  enjoy  great 
freedom  in  promoting  their  private  Interest. 
But  In  these  countries  tl  e  great  maes  of  the 
people  have  little  freedoii  in  the  exercise  of 
initiative  and  the  solution  of  their  economic 
problems.  Throughout  the  whole  of  our 
American  economy  where  can  you  find  a  more 
perfect  embodiment  of  tlie  spirit  of  free  en- 
terprise than  a  rural  electric  cooperative? 

When  a  consximer-mer  iber  of  one  of  your 
cooperatives  drives  to  tov  n  along  the  lines  of 
the  cooperative  system  hi  i  can  say  to  himself. 
"I  own  a  part  of  that  liie."  When  he  pays 
his  light  and  power  bill  at  the  cooperative 
office  he  Is  not  dealing  at  arm's  length  with 
another  business  Interest  controlled  from  a 
distant  city.  He  Is  paying  a  rate  which  he 
helped  to  determine  an<!  a  part  of  his  pay- 
ment goes  to  increase  th«  value  of  his  owner- 
ship. His  enterprise,  worth  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  is  a  local  enterprise.  Its 
poles  are  sunk  in  the  noil  from  which  he 
earns  his  living;  its  wlrts.  in  a  literal  and 
also  a  symbolic  sense,  ki  it  together  a  grass- 
roots community  which  1  s  Interdependent  In 
Its  social  structtire  and  11  s  business  economy. 

Such  communities  ar«  the  foundation  of 
our  civilization,  cities  ar»  merely  the  super- 
structure. The  superstriicture  is  Important 
but  the  foundation  muit  be  strong  If  our 
democracy  is  to  endure  It  a  world  that  Is  tot- 
tering because  of  the  evl  ambitions  of  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  iiany.  Cooperatives 
have  become  big  buslneiB  but  they  are  the 
people's  business. 

You  may  search  the  Iwhole  of  American 
history  and  all  our  Institutions  of  1945  and 
you  will  find  nothing  i^hich  better  repre- 
sents the  American  tradition  at  its  best, 
have  no  desire  to  Idealiie  these  electric  co- 
operatives of  yours.  Th«y  share  this  Ameri- 
can tradition  with  countless  other  expres- 
sions. They  are  far  frcim  perfect  In  their 
achievement  of  their  basi;  ideals. 
In  a  whUe  I  find  that  a  cooperative  board  or 
a  cooperative  manager  actually  made  a  mis- 
take. Once  In  a  while  I 
admit  It.  But  your  eiiterprlse  can  stand 
proudly  before  public  opinion  In  any  forum 
of  any  State  and  claim  tiat  yoiir  private  In- 
terest Is  peculiarly  consls  ient  with  the  public 
Interest. 

Let  us  look.  now.  at  fhe  second  of  these 
foundation  stones — the 
ized  cooperative  effort. 


strength  of  organ- 
I  ;kx>peratlon  was  the 


keynote  of  the  early  settlers  as  they  estab- 
lished the  footholds  of  clvllintton  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
Quakers  who  lived  the  first  winter  In  caves 
dug  into  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  the 
Colonists  at  Jamestown  and  in  the  Caro- 
Unas,  had  to  cooperate  in  order  to  survive. 
In  the  great  trek  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  later  to  the  broad  reaches  of  the  West 
and  Southwest,  community  activity  paral- 
leled individual  enterprise.  Road  building, 
bam  raisings,  spinning  bees,  harvesting  of 
crops,  ecores  of  other  activities  i-equired  the 
organized  efforts  of  all  to  conquer  and  tame 
raw  nature  and  a  physical  wilderness.  Then, 
for  generations,  the  farmer  lost  step  with 
growing  national  prosperity  partly  t>ecause 
of  his  individualism  and  his  failure  to  keep 
step  with  the  practice  of  organization.  The 
biggest  economic  problem  of  the  farmer  has 
been  the  simple  fact  that  when  he  took  his 
products  to  market  he  had  to  take  the  price 
that  was  offered  and  when  he  wanted  to  buy 
he  had  to  pay  the  price  that  was  charged. 

Cooperative  enterprise  alone  cannot  solve 
this  basic  and  enormously  complicated  prob. 
lem  But  cooperation  la  a  sound  step  in 
equalizing  the  position  of  the  farmer  within 
the  whole  national  economy.  I  know  of  no 
single  chapter  in  American  agricultural  his- 
tory which  records  so  vividly  the  power  of 
organized  effort  as  this  rural  electrification 
program.  Ten  years  ago  90  percent  of  all 
farmers  had  lighting  facilities  that  were 
almost  medieval.  Despite  our  machine  age, 
much  of  the  power  on  a  farm  was  the  back- 
breaking,  heart-rending  labor  of  human 
muscle.  Here  and  there,  close  to  town,  a 
farmer  with  electricity,  at  the  cost  of  a  nickel, 
could  pump  a  thousand  gallons  of  water. 
Further  along  the  road  most  of  his  neighbors 
and  his  neighbors'  wives  and  children  had  to 
pump  it  by  hand  and  then  carry  It  to  house 
and  barn. 

These  farmers  couldn't  get  anyone  else  to 
help  them  so  they  organized  and  arranged  to 
help  themselves.  The  Government  assist- 
ance In  this  program  Is  often  overplayed. 
When  we  In  REA  did  our  first  thinking  and 
planning  nearly  10  years  ago  we  thought  of 
cooperatives  and  talked  with  cooperative 
leaders.  But  we  had  no  concept,  even  In 
our  dreaming,  of  this  cooperative  enterprise 
of  yours  as  it  has  developed.  The  initiative 
was  yours.  Indiana  created  an  electric  co- 
operative law  before  we  were  created.  Even 
In  1935  we  were  bombarded  with  loan  appli- 
cations from  existing  or  prospective  coopera- 
tives beyond  our  available  funds.  That  situ- 
ation continued  and  grew  during  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Rural  electrification  is  often  called  a  Gov- 
ernment program.  It  Is  much  better  to  call 
It  your  program  The  several  million  farm 
people  now  served  (including  men,  women 
and  children),  the  many  more  millions 
awaiting  service,  have  voiced  an  Increasingly 
Insistent  demand.  The  organization  of  thla 
demand  has  been  In  large  part  the  task  of 
the  persons  gathered  here  In  this  room.  The 
disparity  between  urban  and  rural  electrifi- 
cation became  a  national  problem  and  the 
Federal  Government  stepped  In.  not  to  own 
or  dominate  but  merely  to  render  you  the 
assistance  which  you  needed  and  which  was 
available  only  fpom  the  Government. 

The  principle  of  organization  and  the 
strength  that  comes  with  organization  Is 
being  developed  further  each  year.  Many 
of  the  problems  are  State-wide  and  to  an 
Increasing  degree  many  are  national  in  scope. 
So  you  have  developed  your  State-wide  or- 
ganizations of  one  kind  and  another.  Tour 
national  association,  like  all  other  develop- 
ments In  the  program,  has  come  along  in  due 
cotirse,  in  response  to  matured  and  clearly 
outlined  needs.  I  have  attended  many  im- 
portant gatherings  but  your  convention  in 
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8t.  Louis  a  years  ago  was,  for  me.  a  rare  exam- 
ple of  inspiring  enthusiasm  linked  with  the 
qualltlM  Ot  determined  purpose  and  con- 
■cloua  r«QK>&alblllty.  A  year  ago  at  Chicago 
you  were  experiencing  certain  inevitable 
growing  pains  and  your  meetliig  was  a  tri- 
umph of  true  democracy  and  cooperation. 
Thla  year  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  prlv- 
ll«f«  of  sharing  again  the  li\splratlon-of  thla 
great  aaaembly. 

Bepr«aenting  REA.  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  I  want  to  say  Just  a  few  things 
concerning  the  part  of  the  Oovernmont  on 
this  program.  You  will  remember  that  this 
was  the  third  of  my  four  cornerstones.  I 
have  said  that  this  has  been  your  program; 
the  farmers'  program.  Essentially  that  Is 
true.  It  often  happens,  however.  In  a  democ- 
racy like  ours,  that  Government  action  la 
necessary  to  give  voice  to  a  great  public  de- 
mand that  has  been  largely  Inarticulate;  nec- 
essary to  crystallize  a  program  that  can  trans- 
late this  demand  Into  accomplishment.  This 
Is  what  happened  when  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  was  created  by  Executive 
order  under  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of 
1935.  then  continued  for  a  long  time  pro- 
gram by  the  act  of  1936,  and  later  given  the 
Important  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the 
solution  of  many  agricultural  problems  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  function  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  George  Washing- 
tons  first  annual  address  to  Congress  In 
1790.  he  said: 

"The  advancement  of  agrlculttire.  com- 
merce, and  manvifactures  by  all  proper  means 
will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation.  The 
welfare  of  our  coxmtry  Is  the  great  object 
to  which  our  cares  and  efforts  ought  to  be 
directed  and  I  shall  derive  great  satisfaction 
from  a  cooperation  with  you  In  the  pleasing 
though  arduous  task  of  Insuring  to  our  fel- 
low-citizens the  blessings  which  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  a  free,  efficient,  and 
equal  government." 

Six  years  later  In  Washington's  final  mes- 
sage to  Congress  he  said: 

"It  will  not  be  doubted  that  with  refer- 
ence to  Individual  or  national  welfare  agri- 
culture Is  of  primary  Importance.  In  pro- 
portion as  nations  advance  In  population 
and  other  circumstances  of  maturity  this 
truth  becomes  more  apparent  and  renderr  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an 
object  of  public  patronage.  Institutions  for 
promoting  It  grew  up.  supported  by  the 
public  purse;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be 
dedicated  with  greater  propriety?" 

The  well-being  of  agriculture  has  always 
been  regarded  as  Implicit  In  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  country.  Washington's  words 
seem  prophetic  as  we  now  contemplate  this 
rural  electrification  program.  He  spoke  of 
the  function  of  Government  In  Insuring  the 
equal  distribution  of  blessings.  One  of  the 
greatest  gaps  of  inequality  In  the  blessings 
of  our  present  civilization  Is  the  gap  between 
kerosene  lamps  and  electric  light;  between 
hard,  hand  labor  and  the  electric  motor. 
When  Washington  spoke  of  agriculture  and 
the  public  purse  and  asked  the  question.  "To 
what  object  can  It  be  dedicated  with  greater 
propriety?"  be  voiced  a  time-honored  policy 
which  now  finds  significant  fruition  In  these 
loans  for  rural  electrification. 

It  should  be  noted  that  I  say  "loans"  not 
"grants."  And  let  no  one  assume  that  you 
and  I  mean  anything  other  than  loans  when 
I  speak  for  the  Government  and  you  speak 
for  the  borrowers.  Aa  a  lawyer.  In  25  years 
of  active  practice,  I  have  had  dealings  with 
many  creditors  and  many  debtors.  Most  peo- 
ple want  and  expect  to  pay  their  debts  but 
I  have  never  known  any  group  of  debtors 
who   take  their  obligations  more  seriously 
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than  the  boards  of  directors  of  your  co- 
operatives. 

Recently  I  read  a  publication  of  a  cham> 
ber  of  commerce  in  this  great  State  to  the 
effect  that  the  operations  of  the  Rural  Blec« 
trtflcatton  Administration  showed  a  deficit 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  of  about  |7.- 
000.000.  That  figure  was  arrived  at  by  a 
ntunber  of  calculations  but  waentially  it 
represents  appropriations  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  REA.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
critical  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  becauae 
It  quoted  a  Government  publication,  but 
any  such  statement  needs  a  lot  ot  analysis. 
This  REA  program.  In  reality,  shows  black 
Ink  rather  than  red  ink.  even  when  our  ad- 
ministrative expenses  are  Included.  The 
spread  between  the  Interest  rate  which  you 
have  paid  and  the  actual  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government  has  been  much  more  than 
the  amount  of  our  administrative  expenses. 
That  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  true 
even  under  ycur  new  2-percent  rate  which 
Congress  fixed  last  year.  This  program  has 
not  cost  the  American  taxpayer  a  dime. 

Furthermore,  and  more  Important  than 
mere  figures.  Is  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  risks 
of  this  program  constitute  an  investment  in 
the  prosperity  and  general  welfare,  not  only 
of  the  farmer  but  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
No  coimtry  can  be  considered  prosperous 
when  there  are  wide  gaps  of  Inequality  in  the 
standards  of  living  of  great  groups. 
Agencies  of  Government — Federal.  State,  and 
local — under  sound  policies  of  promoting  the 
general  welfare,  have  given  the  farmer  and 
his  family  good  roads,  good  education,  and 
rural  mail  delivery.  REA  is  merely  lending 
him  the  funds  with  which  he  is  securing  for 
himself  the  modern  necessity  of  electric 
light  and  power. 

My  fourth  cornerstone  is  the  support  of 
public  opinion.  Many  private  Institutions 
and  programs  need  to  blaze  new  trails  ahead 
of  established  public  opinion.  Much  less  fre- 
quently Is  this  true  of  Government  programs. 
An  outstanding  attribute  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation Is  the  fact  that  It  Is  no  longer  a  voice 
crying  In  the  wilderness.  It  Is  no  longer  ex- 
perimental. Most  of  the  voices  of  skepticism 
and  defeatism  have  become  silent.  Town 
people  and  city  people;  the  public  press  by 
and  large;  most  of  the  voices  which  articulate 
public  opinion,  r^ard  the  completion  of  the 
task  of  rural  electrification  as  one  of  the 
musts  of  our  generation. 

Your  local  cooperatives,  In  their  efficient 
management,  are  doing  a  grand  Job  In  Justi- 
fying and  maintaining  this  favorable  public 
opinion.  Let  us  guard  this  asset.  Let  us 
conduct  our  relations  with  each  other  at  a 
high  level  of  mutual  respect  and  tolerance, 
forgiving  our  mistakes  In  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  a  conunon  cause.  Let  us  demonstrate  be- 
fore public  opinion  a  highly  successful  part- 
nership of  private  enterprise  and  Government 
assistance,  each  party  to  this  great  adven- 
ture playing  Its  proper  part. 

As  your  lawyer,  I  am  proud  of  my  clients. 
For  nearly  10  years  I  have  tried  to  protect 
and   guide   this   program   according  to   the 
highest   standards   of   the   legal    profession 
which  I  love.  We  have  won  most  of  our  legal 
battles  becaxise  Justice  and  right  were  on 
our  side.    In  your  appearances  before  courts 
and  regulatory  bodies.  In  your  many  other 
contacts  with  public  officials.  In  all  of  yotir 
public  relations  you  need  not  walk  with  hesi- 
tant or  apologetic  tread.    Some  of  your  mem- 
bers   may    appear    In    overalls,    with    good 
American  soil  on  their  boots,  as  has  hap- 
pened In  some  of  the  cases  I  have  tried. 
These  farmers,  however.  In  their  demand  for 
the  right  to  solve  their  own  problems  by  their 
own  efforU.  are  building  on  the  home  front 
that   democracy   for   which  their  sons   are 
fighting  and  dying  on  the  far-flung  battle 
fronts  of  the  world. 


Adiircu  of  Karl  Taylor  Compton  at  tlia 
Eighth  Annual  Americaa  Deaigii 
Awanli  Luncheon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  W.  HALL 

or  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  25, 1945 

Mr.  LEONARD  W.  HALL.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  me.  It  Is  a  real 
privilege  for  me  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  address  of  Dr.  Karl  Taylor  Compton, 
president  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  made  on  the  occasion  o'  the 
eighth  annual  American  design  awards 
luncheon  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  on  AprU  19,  1945.  Dr.  Compton's 
address  follows: 

INTRODtJCnON  or  DR.  KAKL  T.  COBOTOW 

So  that  the  organized  effort  of  sclentiflo 
research  which  has  made  victory  possible  will 
go  forward  In  the  years  of  peace,  a  new  re- 
search board  for  national  security  has  been 
established.  Our  last  speaker  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  this  board.  His  experi- 
ence during  this  war  fits  him  particularly  well 
for  this  task.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
president  of  the  Ma8.sachU8etts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton. 

ADDRBM  BY  DE.  KAEL  T.  COMPTOW 

Mr.  Hoving,  Judge  Patterson.  Dr.  Jewett. 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  receive  recognition 
for  achievement  la  both  gratifying  and  In- 
spiring.   It  is  doubly  so  when  this  achieve- 
ment has  been  In  a  field  of  real  concern  to 
all  good  men  and  true.  In  the  present  In- 
stance to  every  citizen  of  our  great  country. 
We  scientists,  privileged  to  be  present  at  to- 
day's ceremony,  are  only  representatives  of 
many    thousands    of    scientists    who    have 
joined  In  the  national  effort  to  back  up  ova 
splendid  fighting  forces  In  this  total  struggle 
to  preserve  the  way  of  life  we  all  hold  dear. 
Our  scientists  are  serving  In  many  places 
and  capacities.     Most  of  us  are  engaged  in 
research   and  development  to  produce  new 
and   more   potent   weapons — devices   which 
can  reduce  our  battle  casualties,  protect  from 
enemy   action   our   cities   or   our   ships,   or 
which  can  multiply  manyfold  the  striking 
power  of  our  troops.    Many  of  us  have  devel- 
oped those  new  medicines  and  surgical  meth- 
ods which  are  saving  the  lives  and  restoring 
the   effectiveness   of   tens   of   thoxisands   of 
yoiing    men    who    would    otherwise    be    lost 
through  disease  or  battle  casualty.    Some  of 
us  have  been  concerned  with  better  rations 
and  more  durable  or  comfortable  clothing. 
Some  hundreds  of  us  are  In  the  active  thea- 
ters of  war,  assisting  the  armed  forces  to  In- 
troduce the  newest  weapons.    We  serve,  some 
as  civilians  snd  some  in  the  armed  forces. 
All  of  us  are  grateful  for  today's  recognition 
of  the  contributions  of  scientists  to  Amer- 
ica's success  In  this  war. 

But  the  really  useful  pvupose  of  an  award 
Is  not  simply  to  please  the  recipient;  it  Is  to 
encourage  him  to  even  better  efforts  and  to 
inspire  others  to  do  likewise.  Hence,  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  we  should  look  forward, 
not  back.  What  Is  the  significance  of  science 
to  our  future  national  seciirlty.  and  what 
should  we  do  about  It?  To  high  light  the  fu- 
txire  against  the  past,  let  me  remind  you 
that  this  Is  Patriots  Day.  commemorating 
the  Battle  of  Lexington.  Paul  Revere  rods 
170  years  ago  last  night. 
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-On  the  eight«enth  of  AprU  In  seventy-five. 
Hardly  »  •oul  Is  now  alive 
Who  remembers  th*t  famous  day  and  year. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"You  know  the  re«t  in  the  books  you  have 
read. 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled. 
How  the   farmers  gave   them   ball   for   ball 
From  t)ehlnd  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall." 

Thcee  were  days  of  primitive  warfare.    Now 
we  have  Unks.  televiaion,  radar  seeing,  au- 
tomatic  fire   control,   smoke   screens,   flame 
throwers,    battleshlpe,   amphibious   vehicles, 
warfare  under  water  and  In  the  air,  rocket 
missiles,  and  scores  of  other  new  weapons. 
The  epirlc  today  Is  the  same  as  In   1775— 
patriotism,     courage,     determination,     skill. 
But  the  techniques  are  very  different:   Ad- 
vancing science  makes  more  powerful  devices 
poaalble.  for  war  as  well  as  for  peace.     It 
we  are  not  to  become  an  easy  and  Inviting 
prey   to   the    next    well-prepared    aggreaaor. 
we  must  be  alert   to  be  ourselves  prepared 
to  meet  what  may  come.     What  this  may  be. 
who  can  tell?    Pilotless  aircraft?     Automati- 
cally guided  missiles?     Disease  germs?     Su- 
per   long-range    bombardments    with    super 
exploBlTea?     Devices  not  now  even  envisaged? 
What  can  we  do  to  keep  such  horrors  from 
being    unleashed,    or    to    protect    ourselves 
against  them  If  they  are? 

In  order  that  the  United  States  may  be 
safe,  it  must  be  Just  and  cooperative  In 
Its  international  dealings,  but  It  must  also 
be  strong  Internally.  One  aspect  of  this 
strength  must  be  scientific  preparedness  so 
that  we  cannot  be  caught  technically  at  a 
disadvantage.  This  Is  important  as  never 
before  because  no  other  nation  would  again 
attack  us  unless  It  were  convinced  that  It 
couM  secure  a  speedy  victory  by  superior 
tedualeal  methods  While  scientific  prepar- 
edness Is  only  one  aspect  of  national  prepar- 
sdxMW.  It  Is  an  essential  aspect.  It  could 
protMtbly  prevent  future  war;  it  could  cer- 
tainly save  enormous  loss  if  we  should  again 
be  forced  Into  war. 

TO  this  end  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Mavy  have  Jointly  broiaght  about  the  for- 
matloQ  of  a  Research  Board  for  National 
Securtty.  for  the  explicit  piirpose  of  insur- 
ing the  future  scientific  preparedness  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  peaeetlnw  organization 
which  starts  out  based  on  the  effective 
partnership  that  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
scientists  during  this  war.  Its  main  body 
Is  composed  of  20  high-ranking  Army  and 
Navy  ofllc«rs  and  ao  dvlUan  sclentisU,  en- 
gineers, and  Industrialists.  It  held  Its  second 
meeting  yseterday.  and  it  is  planning  to  go 
Into  full-seals  operation  when  the  emer- 
gency war  orgmnisatlons  like  OSRD  dis- 
band. As  its  chairman.  I  solicit  your  In- 
tereet  and  support,  for  it  is  a  new  approach 
to  peacetime  security  and  It  wlU  need  in- 
tenet  and  support  if  It  is  to  succeed  in  the 
Job  wlklcta  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

Amsrlcsk  with  Its  material  resources,  its 
•dentttc  sklUs.  and  Its  industrial  produc- 
tivity, should  bs  able,  with  only  reasonable 
attention  and  effort,  to  keep  Itself  in  a  posi- 
tion too  tmpregnable  to  give  any  encourage- 
BMBt  to  mny  woald-be  mgii— or.  By  rea- 
sonable effort  I  mean  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  mautj,  which  would  be  Insignificant 
Indeed  hi  compwrlsoa  with  the  ooat  of  fight- 
ing another  war.  Wowheie  that  I  can  think 
(rf  le  It  Bwre  true  that  "an  ounce  of  preven- 
tkm  Is  worth  •  pound  of  cure." 

FlnaOy.  a  word  about  practical  idealism. 
I  hope  that  this  program  for  adenttflc  pre- 
paredBeas  win  not  draw  a  ^large  that  Ameri- 
can adentlste  have  beuoaie  war-minded. 
They  have  beeoeae  wv-mlndcd  only  to  the 
estcBt  of  renllMng  what  tfaey  should  do  to 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  again  incurring 
needleai  waste  and  sacrifice  In  war. 

There  Is  no  danger  of  America's  becoming 
war-minded  or  seeking  conquest.  We  are 
too  fundamentally  desirous  of  going  about 


our  Independent  peacetime  pursxilts  without 

interruption.     The  strong  pacifist  sentiment 

of  the  1920  s  and  1930*8 

objectives,  to  which  we 

The  trouble  was  that  the  . 

for  achieving  these  objeciives  were  HI  suited 

to   the   facts   of   life   In  jthls   era.     Oatrich- 

llke.  the  pacifists  Ignore 

solinls,   Hlrohitos,   and 

a  result,  the  Nazis,  Fasc( 

encouraged,  not  deterret 

our  youth   never  to  bef 

refusal  to  strengthen  the 

or  to  uiount  modem  gun^ 

We  have  learned  our  lisson  the  bard  and 
terrible  way.  We  want  ptace  more  fervently 
than  ever  before  The  scientists  of  America 
want  to  do  their  bit  in  safeguarding  the 
peace  which,  thank  Ooi,  we  can  now  see 
ahead  If  we  do  not  faltir  but  press  stead- 
fastly ahead  until  victory  Is  complete  and 
this  generation  of  International  aggressors  is 
BO  completely  subdued  afe  to  remain  forever 
an  object  lesson  to  any  iirio  might  some  time 
again  be  tempted  to  gaii^  their  ends  by  war. 


had  basically  fine 
all  still  subscribe, 
pacifist  techniques 


the  Hitlers.  Mus- 
lelr  followers.  As 
Bts,  and  Japs  were 

by  the  pledges  of 

arms,  or   by  our 

defenses  of  Guam, 

on  Ccaregldor. 


The  Benefits  of  Btetton  Woods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  lAHERSON 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May\25.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  [Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  been  In  Washiiigton,  I  find  that 
more  and  more  people  ire  thinking  ahead 
to  the  hour  when  thei  war  will  be  over. 


^hat  do  you  think 
^e  going  to  have  a 


r?     Will  we  have 
^r  are  we  going  to 
ige?" 

about  the  most 
i^e  can  ask  today. 


My  friends  ask  me, 

of  the  future?     Are 

depression  or  prosperity  right  after  the 

surrender?      And  whit  about  this  talk 

of  a  Third  World  W 

another  in  25  years. 

live  in  peace  for  a  ch 

I  think  that  these 
important  questions  , 
What  hath  it  availed  lis,  O  Lord,  to  fight 
through  the  long  years  of  this  war.  to  see 
so  many  of  our  California  boys  killed  and 
wounded.  If.  after  it  all.  we  come  back  to 
a  world  of  unemployment,  depression, 
and  World  War  m?  1  Life  is  not  worth 
living  if  we  cannot  h^ve  more  hope  for 
the  future  than  that.]  Hope.  Hope  for 
full  employment  and  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  us  here  ini  the  United  SUtes. 
Hope  for  the  reconstn^tion  of  the  devas- 
tated areas  of  the  wo^ld,  and  hope  for  a 
condition  of  peacefui  living  that  will 
stretch  as  far  into  th^  future  as  we  can 
see.  I 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  now  have 
the  possibility  of  realizing  that  hope. 
We  had  It  once  befor^  when  the  League 
of  Nfttioiis  might  have  been  made  a  going 
cimcem  and  we  lost  it  If  we  lose  it  now, 
I  have  no  doubt  wmtsoever  that  the 
destruction  which  hasilaid  waste  so  much 
of  Europe  and  Asia  t|us  time  will  then 
be  literally  world-wide.  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  citisen  to  ponder  over  this  fact, 
and  to  think  as  cleany  as  he  can  how 
we  may  break  what  \o  some  seems  an 
inevitable  cycle  turn 
to  slaughter. 

Economic  prosperi 
world  is  a  fundamen 
world  peace.    When 


every  generation 

throughout  the 
requirement  for 
he  wheels  of  our 


economy  slow  down  look  out  for  danger 
ahead.  After  this  war.  to  avoid  unem- 
ployment and  depression,  we  must  pro- 
duce even  more  than  now.  We  must 
have  markets  abroad  that  will  absorb 
more  than  peacetime  foreign  markets 
have  ever  taken  before. 

This  means  that  every  possible  barrier 
to  trade  between  nations  must  be  re- 
moved. We  must  have  stable  exchange 
rates  so  that  a  man  who  wants  to  buy 
or  sell  abroad  today  will  know  what  his 
money  will  be  worth  tomorrow.  We 
must  be  able  to  sell  overseas  without  fear 
that  a  foreign  government  will  arbitrar- 
ily refuse  payment  or  make  it  difficult 
to  obtain.  Such  practices  had  much  to 
do  with  the  drying  up  of  trade  in  the 
years  between  wars. 

To  keep  trade  flowing  and  keep  the 
people  of  the  world  employed  we  must 
have  an  international  organization.  We 
must  keep  the  peace  by  force  if  necessary, 
but  if  we  remove  the  causes  of  economic 
aggression  we  may  not  have  to  use  force. 
That  is  why  I  see  so  much  hope  for  the 
future  in  the  meeting  last  stimmer  of 
representatives  of  44  nations  at  Bretton 
Woods,  N.  H.  The  whole  purpose  of 
their  discussions  was  to  smooth  the  way 
to  expanding  trade  between  nations. 

I  want  you  to  consider  for  a  few  min- 
utes what  that  can  mean  for  a  single 
California  industry.  The  motion-pic- 
ture Industry  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, affects  virtually  everyone  In  our 
State. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals  provide 
for  the  formation  of  two  organizations, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development.  The  fund  is  to 
deal  with  problems  of  current  interna- 
tional exchange  transactions;  the  bank 
is  concerned  with  the  long-run  develop- 
ment of  industry  in  the  member  nations 
and  the  improvement  of  their  strindards 
of  living. 

The  bank  will  facilitate  long-term  In- 
ternational investment  by  guaranteeing 
loans  made  by  private  investors  or  itself 
making  loans.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  the 
expansion  of  production  in  the  member 
countries.  Increased  production  will 
mean  increased  income,  and  increased 
income  will  provide  a  greater  market  for 
American  products.  If  the  standard  of 
living  in  foreign  countries  Increases  they 
will  demand  more  American  films.  They 
will  be  able  to  pay  more  in  royalties  to 
the  producers  if  the  films  can  be  shown 
to  larger  audiences.  The  bank  will  af- 
fect the  motion-picture  industry  largely 
through  its  indirect  effects  upon  the 
standard  of  living  in  foreign  countries. 
The  American  motion -picture  industry 
has  made  heavy  Investments  abroad  and 
it  will  continue  probably  to  invest  di- 
rectly in  foreign  production  and  dis- 
tribution facilities.  It  is  Important  to 
the  industry  that  the  forei^m  countries 
in  which  investments  have  been  made 
be  prosperous. 

The  operation  of  the  fund,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  directly  affect  the  prosperity 
of  the  moving-picture  industry.  Prwn 
1939  to  1943  the  annual  royalties  and 
rentals  of  films  in  foreign  countries  pro- 
duced an  average  of  $73,400,000  for  the 
American  industry.  F^or  some  of  the  film 
producers  almost  one-third  of  their  rev- 
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enue  from  the  rental  of  films  came  from 
foreign  sources.    About  57  percent  of  this 
royalty  income  was  derived  from  Great 
Britain.    Obviously  the  use  of  American 
films  in  English-speaking  countries  in- 
volved fewer  difficulties  than  in  countries 
using  other  languages.    A  further  factor 
in  the  situation,  however,  is  that  in  non- 
English-speaking  countries  there  have 
been  greater  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  American  films,  largely  because 
of  their  adverse  balance  of  payments' 
position  with  regard  to  the  United  States. 
Contracts  for  the  rental  and  royalties 
on  films  are  made  in  foreign  currencies; 
that  is,  the  theaters  using  American  films 
in  England  agree  to  pay  pounds  sterling. 
The  American  companies,  to  derive  any 
benefit,  must  have  this  sterling  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  dollars.    If  the  foreign  country  re- 
duces its  exchange  rate  on  the  United 
States,  the  amount  which  the  American 
companies   get   is   reduced   proportion- 
ately.  Thus,  if  the  French  franc  is  worth 
6    cents,    100,000   French   francs   mean 
$6,000  income.    If  the  franc  is  2  cents, 
however,  it  will  amount  to  only  $2,000. 
Since  royalties  are  paid  generally  on  a 
percentage  basis  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  American  producer  gets  de- 
pends  directly  on   the   exchange   rate. 
Consequently,  it  is  Unportant  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  know  that  this  exchange  rate 
will  not  be  lowered.    The  proposed  fund, 
by  requiring  countries  to  maintain  their 
exchanges  at  par  and  not  permitting  re- 
ductions in  exchange  without  consent  of 
the  fund,  will  mean  that  the  American 
film  producers  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  expected  earnings. 

The  moving-picture  industry  has  also 
suffered  seriously  in  the  past  from  the 
blocking  of  exchange  which  it  has  earned. 
In  the  formulation  of  exchange  policies 
most  countries  have  been  more  liberal  in 
permitting  pajrment  for  goods  or  ship- 
ping services  than  they  have  for  pay- 
ments of  royalties,  rentals,  or  the  earn- 
ings of  investments.    With  the  declara- 
tion of  war  the  United  Kingdom  froze 
the  balance  of  the  American  movie  pro- 
ducers in  England.     In  July   1942  the 
amount  involved  was  about  $50,000,000. 
These  accumulated  earnings  could  not 
be  withdrawn  and  the  stockholders  of 
the  American  companies  could  not  ob- 
tain the  money  earned  on  their  invest- 
ments.   Earnings  of  the  movie  industry 
were  regarded  as  a  claim  subordinate  to 
those  of  the  export  trade.    In  addition, 
other  profits  of  foreign  subsidiaries  could 
not  be  repatriated.    As  the  industry  well 
knows,  this  was  a  source  of  considerable 
friction. 

In  1942  Britain  agreed  to  unblock  these 
balances  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year  they  were  repaid  to  the  American 
holders.  At  the  present  time  American 
movie  producers  still  have  about  $5,000,- 
000  in  other  assets  which  they  cannot 
convert  into  dollars.  The  fund  agree- 
ment will  prevent  this  type  of  control  in 
the  future.  While  member  countries  are 
permitted  to  impose  certain  restrictions 
on  capital  movements,  principally  to  pre- 
vent the  flight  of  "hot  money."  they  are 
prohibited  by  the  agreement  from  im- 
posing restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
current  earnings  for  payment  for  serv- 


ices. If  the  agreement  is  put  into  effect, 
the  American  motion  picture  industry 
will  not  find  that  it  has  frozen  assets  as 
a  result  of  foreign  covmtries'  excliange 
policies  and  exchange  difficulties. 

The  fund  and  the  bank  together  will 
contribute  to  raising  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing in  all  of  the  meml)er  countries.  To- 
gether they  will  enable  the  countries  to 
maintain  their  trade  and  exchange  rela- 
tions on  a  more  stable  basis.  Whatever 
contributes  to  raising  the  standard  of 
living  abroad  will  increase  the  market 
for  the  products  of  American  industry. 
The  motion  picture  industry  has  suffered 
in  the  past  from  restrictions  which  the 
proposed  plan  will  eliminate.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  industry  that  this  pro- 
gram should  come  into  operation  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  have  used  the  motion  picture  indus- 
try only  as  an  illustration  of  benefits 
which  American  industry  in  general  can 
expect  from  adoption  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals.  Tliink  what  greatly 
increased  trade  will  mean  to  our  ship- 
ping industry  and  the  many  workers  in 
it,  to  all  the  air  lines,  and  to  our  tourist 
trade.  On  the  basis  of  the  international 
prosperity  that  is  bound  to  follow  from 
expanding  world  trade,  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  a  world  of  peace. 


How  High  Are  United  States  Tariffs? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  25. 1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted.  I  desire  to  Insert  in  the 
Pecord  a  reprint  frpm  the  Cut  Bank 
(Mont.)  Pioneer  Press,  which  speaks  for 
Itself: 

HOW    HIGH    ARE    UNnXD    STATES   TAalFTS? 

(By  Harold  Knutson,  In  his  paper,  the 
Wadena  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Journal) 
When  America  was  young  and  undeveloped, 
the  tariff  was  the  big  Issue  In  American  poli- 
tics, the  need  was  for  Industrial  development. 
A  series  of  tariff  acts  beginning  with  the 
Civil  War.  and  fostered  by  the  Republican 
Party  gradually  paved  the  way  for  such  ex- 
pansion to  a  point  where  we  became  the  fore- 
most manufacturing  country  In  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  Industries  fostered  under  the 
protective  tariff  system  enabled  the  Allies 
to  win  World  War  I.  American  Industries 
have  played  an  equally  Important  part  m 
this  war. 

Following  World  War  I,  agrlcviltural  and 
industrial  Imports  from  the  pauperized  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia  attained  such  vol- 
ume that  It  was  necessary  for  the  C3ongres8 
to  repeal  the  Underwood  Free  Trade  Act. 
then  In  force,  and  substitute  for  It  the  so- 
called  emergency  tariff  law  which  gave  a 
considerable  degree  of  protection  to  the 
American  farmer,  workingman  and  Indus- 
trialist m  their  flight  to  hold  on  to  the 
American  market. 

We  have  frequently  heard  It  charged  that 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act.  enacted  In 
1930.  was  responsible  for  the  depression. 
Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
depression  began  In  Great  Britain  In  1926 


and  It  was  merely  an  Incident  that  It 
reached  America  at  about  the  time  that  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  went  Into  effect. 

People  with  long  memories  believe  In 
tariff  protection  because  they  know  from 
bitter  exi>erlence  that  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  differential  tax  ImpKwed  to  equalize 
the  great  difference  In  labor  costs  here  at 
home  and  abroad  If  we  are  to  eat,  but  the 
younger  generation  know  comparatively  little 
about  the  subject,  unfortunately.  It  has 
therefore  been  easy  to  sell  them  on  the  Idea 
that  protective  Import  taxes  are  barriers  to 
trade,  and  promote  international  discord. 
History  does  not  bear  out  this  charge.  We 
were  on  a  free-trade  basis  when  World  War  I 
broke  out  and  the  depression  of  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  that  war. 

When  the  Democrats  came  into  power  In 
1933,  after  having  made  the  tariff  the  main 
Issue  in  the  campaign  of  the  preceding  year. 
the  country  naturally  expected  them  to  repeal 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  which  they  had 
denounced  in  moat  severe  terms  throughout 
the  campsilgn.  Strange  to  say.  they  did  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  Instead,  they  passed  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  as  an  amendment 
thereto,  which  permitted  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  trade  treaties  with  other 
countries  without  reference  to  the  Congress, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  We 
were  then  told  that  the  new  method  of  deal- 
ing with  foreign  imports  would  mean  pn  end 
of  wars.  After  having  negotiated  29  treaties, 
one  or  vhlch  has  since  been  abrogated.  World 
War  n  burst  out  In  a  fury  theretofore  un- 
known, so  It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  tariff 
has  little  to  do  wlt^  peace  and  war. 

The  American  Tariff  League  began  a  scl- 
entlflc  study  of  tariffs  some  5  years  ago  and 
their  findings  were  recently  made  public.  In 
a  study  of  the  tariffs  of  19  countries,  it  Is  dis- 
closed that  the  United  States  was  seventh 
from  the  bottom  of  protected  countries  while 
the  United  Kingdom,  popularly  considered 
a  free  trade  nation,  was  ninth  from  the  bot- 
tom. Taking  the  American  ad  valorem  tariff 
ac  100  percent.  Spain  leads  with  an  average 
of  465  percent;  Germany  279  percent;  Mexico 
149  percent:  United  Kingdom  118.3  percent. 
Sweden  ranks  nineteenth  with  an  average  of 
32.8  percent.  In  five  groups  studied,  the 
United  States  ranks  among  the  bottom  six  In 
foods,  fuels,  metals,  building  materials,  and 
chemicals.  In  textiles  and  house  furnish- 
ings, we  rank  tenth,  and  In  only  one  group, 
farm  products,  are  we  second  from  the  very 
top  with  a  rating  of  95.8  percent  as  against 
119.8  percent. 

In  his  Chicago  speech  last  October,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  promised  to  provide  60,000,000 
Jobs.  That  is  a  big  order  and  can  only  be 
filled  if  we  embark  upon  a  program  of  com- 
parative self-sufficiency.  Whilst  we  must 
have  commercial  Intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, we  definitely  feel  that  this  commerce 
should  be  confined  to  the  export  of  those 
things  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  and  those 
thing?  that  we  need  but  do  not  ourselves 
produce. 

As  the  struggle  for  the  American  market 
develops  after  the  close  of  this  war.  the 
tariff  wiU  come  more  and  more  to  the  fore 
because  of  the  keen  competition  that  we  wiU 
have  to  meet  from  the  pauperized  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  When  that  time  comes, 
as  It  surely  will,  the  American  people  will 
have  to  decide  whether  they  are  going  to 
look  after  themselves  first.  We  believe  that 
we  should  look  after  our  own  welfare  before 
we  engage  In  the  thankless  Job  of  playing 
Santa  CHaus  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  want  to  be  friendly  with  other  coun- 
tries and  we  sure  going  to  help  them  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can  in  their  titanic  task  of 
rehabilitation,  but  the  "do-gooders"  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  degree  of 
help  that  we  can  give  other  nations  wlU  be 
In  proportion  to  our  weU-belng  and  prosperity 
at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E,  PATTERSON 

or  cAvaxmiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  promise  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  California  State  Legislature, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  certain 
memorializations  they  would  like  pre- 
sented to  this  great  body. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  for  10 
years,  prior  to  my  serving  as  a  Member 
here.  I  realize  the  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness behind  each  memorialization  I  have 
In  my  hiuid.  They  are.  each  one.  care- 
fully considered  recommendations;  and 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  them. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  3:  Rela- 
tive to  cooperation  among  nations  to 
curtail  the  production  and  traffic  of 
opium. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  5:  Rela- 
tive to  memorializing  Congress  to  con- 
sldei  early  return  to  this  State  of  the 
administration  and  cbntrol  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  part  of  a  Na- 
tion-wide employment  problem. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  8:  Rela- 
tive to  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance following  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  during  the  period  of  recon- 
version to  normal  peacetime  operation  to 
those  communities  which  have  suffered 
deterioration  of  facilities  owing  to  the 
impact  of  war  industry  and  war-in- 
creased population. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9:  Rela- 
tive to  memorializing  Congre-ss  to  provide 
for  the  prompt  removal  of  temporary 
war  hotising  which  violates  local  building 
regulations  and  relative  to  the  timing 
and  method  of  such  removal  and  con- 
sultation with  local  legislative  bodies  to 
determine  the  need  for  retaining  any 
such  housing. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  10:  Rela- 
tive to  memorializing  Congress  to  appro- 
priate additional  and  adequate  funds  an- 
nually for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  San  Joaquin  experimental 
range. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  26  and  House 
Resolution  No.  36:  Relative  to  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  enact  stringent  laws 
adequate  to  control  the  disposition  of 
ship's  garbage  in  the  harbors  and  ports 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  36  and  House 
Resolution  No.  87:  Relative  to  memo- 
riali^ng  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  providr 
ing  for  universal  military  training  for 
the  youth  of  the  country. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  12:  Re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  the  seat  of 
goyemment  of  the  Allied  Nations  of  the 
world  In  the  redwood  empire  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  14:  Rela- 
tive to  memorializing  Congress  to  enact 


ion  No.  16:  Rela- 
the  Congress  in 


H.  R.  2347,  Seventy-ni  ith  Congress,  first 
session,  relating  to  gu^yiile  rubber 

Senate  Joint  Resolu 
tive  to  memorializinfi 
relation  to  prices  for  fresh  fruits 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  6:  Rela- 
tive to  making  available  to  the  Palo 
Verde  Mesa  lands  certain  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River.  I 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  15:  Relat 
ing  to  claim  of  ownership  of  lands  by  the 
sovereign  State  of  California 

Assembly  Joint  Resi 
ative  to  memorializin 
a  seamen's  bill  of  rig 

Assembly  Joint  Resi 
ativc  to  memorializin 


lution  No.  7:  Rel- 
Congress  to  enact 
s. 

lution  No.  30:  Rel- 
Congress  to  pro- 


vide educational  opp  )rtuniUes  for  war 
widows. 

Assembly  Joint  Resc  lution  No.  32:  Rel- 
ative to  memorializin?  Congress  of  the 
desire  of  the  people  olj  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  suchi  appropriate  lands, 
utilities,  and  facilities!  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  establishmenli  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  State  of  tiie  permanent  site 
of  activities  of  the  wofld  security  organ- 
ization. 

Assembly  Joint  Resdlution  No.  31:  Rel- 
ative to  memorializing  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Surplus 
Property  Board  to  estiiblish  or  designate 
a  .speciad  agency  withjwhich  municipali- 
ties and  other  public  bodies  may  deal  in 
the  purchase  of  Fed^al  surplus  prop- 
erties. 

Assembly  Joint  Resdlution  No.  35:  Rel- 
ative to  Income  and  nesources  of  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  the  age^  and  of  aid  to  the 
blind. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  36:  Rel- 
ative to  makinr  President  Roosevelt's 
birthday.  January  30,]a  legal  holiday. 

Hou.se  Resolution  I^.  153:  Relative  to 
the  enactment  by  Congress  of  legislation 
amending  the  revenue  laws  to  validate 
depletion  allowances  i  Electing  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

House  Resolution  No.  208:  Relative  to 
memorializing  Congress  to  study  the  need 
for  postwar  recreational  facilities  on 
Government -owned  properties  in  Cali- 
fornia and  to  earmark  an  adequate  por- 
tion of  postwar  construction  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

I  think  you  will  a^rree.  Mr.  Speaker. 


all  well-conceived 
hope  that  my  fel- 


that  the  foregoing  are 

recommendations.    I 

low  Members  will  givje  them  their  con 

sideration,  as  being  re  oresentative  of  the 

legislative  thinking  of 

California. 


the  great  State  of 


Assessment  of  Unioi  Fees  on  Eastern 
SiMre  Trt  ickers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or! 

HON.  DUDlir  G.  ROE 

or  MAXliAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R|5PRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  iJ^aji  25, 1945 
Mr.  ROE  of  Maryli  nd.    Mr.  Speaker, 


most  evenrone  knows 
Shore  of  Maryland  is 


that  the  Eastern 
the  garden  spot  of 


the  world,  and  that  we  produce  the  most 
delicious  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  in 
the  United  States. 

A  very  serious  situation  has  just  de- 
veloped. In  spite  of  the  manpower  short- 
age on  the  farms  with  which  to  grow  food 
for  the  Nation,  and  in  spite  of  the  dire 
need  in  the  city  for  the  food  which  the 
country  produces,  labor  agitators  have 
forbidden  the  receipt  of  Eastern  Shore 
produce  in  either  the  Philadelphia  or 
New  York  markets,  unless  the  farmers 
pay  the  union  a  hold-up  fee  of  $56  for  the 
drivers  of  their  trucks.  It  is  amazing 
that  Americans  would  take  such  action 
in  these  serious  times.  How  they  can 
call  themselves  Americans.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand; but  I  think  the  people  resid- 
ing in  the  cities  need  food  worse  than 
the  Eastern  Shore  farmers  need  to  be 
paid  for  the  crops  they  grow. 

I  attach  two  news  items  from  the  Sal- 
isbury Times  of  Salisbury,  Md.: 

AFL  Teamstees  Thszatkn  To  Halt  Produce — 
Dealeks  Hope  to  Divebt  to  Other  Markets 
Atteb  Untons  Ultimatum 

Philadelphia,  May  16. — Paced  with  an 
AFT,  teamsters  iinion  local  threat  to  em- 
bargo produce  deliveries  today  on  trucks 
not  manned  by  union  members,  many  prod- 
uce dealers  said  they  planned  to  divert  tbelr 
products  to  other  markets. 

Representatives  ol  20  farm  organizations 
with  membership  extending  from  Maine  to 
Florida  met  in  Philadelphia  yesterday  to  dis- 
cviss  the  situation  and  following  the  meeting 
spokesmen  for  the  conference  said  a  majority 
of  the  growers  wotild  divert  their  trucks  to 
other  markets  if  the  union  Insists  on  carry- 
ing out  its  edict. 

Abe  Goldberg,  president  of  Local  929.  team- 
sters union,  said  that  drfvers  of  produce 
trucks  coming  into  Philadelphia  "can  Join 
any  AFL  teamsters  local,  but  they  must 
have  a  pai<;-up  card  or  produce  bandleis  for 
commission  merchants  and  carlot  receivers 
won't  handle  their  merchandise."  The  union 
also  demanded  a  5-day  week  for  produce 
handlers.  Goldberg  said  last  night  the  em- 
bargo would  start  today. 

EDICT   WOTTLDN'T   APPLY 

Carroll  R.  Miller,  of  Martinsburg.  W.  Va.. 
chairman  of  the  growers'  group,  said  the 
union  edict  would  not  apply  to  bona  fide 
farmers  and  their  sons. 

Following  the  meeting,  called  by  the  North- 
east Vegetable  and  Potato  Council,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  issued : 

"The  5-day  week  now  In  effect  for  the  sum- 
mer months  at  the  Philadelphia  produce 
terminals  threatens  heavy  loss  of  highly 
perishable  farm  products  •  •  •  which 
must  be  harvested  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

"When  growers  are  unable  to  make  de- 
liveries of  highly  perishable  fruits  and  vege- 
tables on  Saturdays,  the  produce  may  be 
ruined  by  Monday. 

"We  contend  that  free  movement  of  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  con- 
sumer, at  lowest  possible  cost.  Is  to  the  best 
Interest  of  both  the  consumer  and  producers. 

"Arbitrarily  imposed  costs  for  unnecessary 
services  defeat  this  end  and  induce  wastage 
of  food     •     •     •. 

•This  situation,  together  with  the  need 
for  acquiring  union  membership  for  farm 
hands  who  drive  farmers'  trucks,  puts  grow- 
ers In  a  tight  spot." 

UmoN  Halts  Shore  Produce  m  New  York— 
Te.^msters  Clamp  Dovrw  on  Trttckess,  Ask 
•56  UmoN  Fee 

New  York  teamsters  damped  down  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  produce  truck  fleet,  aaeessing 
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$56  in  union  fees  for  each  truck  unloaded  at 
the  market  last  night. 

"They  picked  the  worst  night  of  the  week 
for  us,"  R.  P.  Richardson,  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange  said. 
"We  were  blocked,  we  couldn't  even  unload 
for  cold  storage." 

He  explained  that  the  trucks  had  to  be  un- 
loaded last  night  or  produce  would  be  spoiled 
as  the  market  would  not  be  open  on  Saturday 
and  produce  would  not  stand  a  layover  imtU 
Monday. 

The  $56  fee  was  for  union  membership  for 
each  truck  driver,  he  said,  and  the  drivers 
had  to  Join  the  union  before  the  trucks 
would  be  unloaded. 

Many  of  the  trucks  entering  the  New  York 
market  had  been  diverted  from  Philadelphia, 
Richardson  said.  On  Tuesday  the  AFL  team- 
sters there  had  embargoed  nonunion  driven 

trucks. 

unloadincs  ucht 

Unloadings  at  Philadelphia  of  produce 
trucks  were  the  lightest  last  night  of  any 
•  night  in  the  last  12  months,  he  said,  Eastern 
Shore  drivers,  and  those  operating  in  North 
Carolina,  have  flatly  refused  to  drive  to  the 
Philadelphia  market. 

The  Cooperative  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  Is  appealing  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  relief  and  a  committee 
of  growers  Is  arranging  a  meeting  with  the 
House  Agricultural  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  faced  with  what 
may  possibly  develop  Into  a  fruit  and  vege- 
table shortage  in  Philadelphia.  Is  conducting 
Its  own  Investigation  of  the  impasse  between 
truckers  and  the  union. 


nue  In  eight  cities — Bedford,  Va.,  Belleville, 
Kans.;  BrownsvUle,  Tex.;  Cushlng,  Okla.;  Ell- 
wood  City,  Pa.;  Front  Royal,  Va.;  Gastonia, 
N.  C;  and  Tallahassee.  Fla. 

A  study  of  the  128  municipally  owned  elec- 
tric utUilles  In  Kansas  shows  that  118  cities 
contribute  an  average  of  26.2  percent  of  their 
gross  revenues  to  city  operating  funds. 

A  survey  of  the  amounts  contributed  In 
22  cities  over  50.000  population  having  city- 
owned  electric  utilities  shows  that  in  one- 
half  of  the  cities  no  contribution  of  any  kind 
Is  made  to  city  operating  funds.  The  utUltles 
In  the  other  11  cities  contribute  an  average 
of  slightly  less  than  17  percent  of  their  gioss 
revenue  to  the  city. 

The  report  compares  the  information  about 
municipally  owned  electric  utilities  with  In- 
formation available  on  taxes  paid  by  pri- 
vately owned  utilities.  The  president  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Institute  recently  estimated 
that  24  percent  of  the  gross  revenues  of  pri- 
vately owned  elecUlc  utilities  Is  paid  out  In 
taxes.  This  estimate  agrees  substantially 
with  a  detaUed  analysis  of  245  privately  owned 
utilities  made  In  1943.  showing  they  paid  In 
taxes  an  average  of  22.6  percent  of  their  gross 
revenues. 


Tacoma's  Municipally  Owned  Light  and 
Power  System  Makes  Fine  Showing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  record  made  by  my 
home  town  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  its 
operation  of  its  publicly  owned  light  and 
power  plant.  Tacoma  is  the  outstand- 
ing example  of  efficiency  and  effective 
operation  of  a  publicly  owned  light 
system. 

It  sells  light  and  power  at  the  lowest 
over-all  average  rate  per  kilowatt  of  any 
publicly,  or  privately,  operated  power 
plant  In  America. 

Recently,  the  Public  Administration 
Clearing  House  of  Chicago  issued  a  re- 
port, which  is  illuminating  and  very  en- 
couraging and  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Here  it  is: 

CITT    OWNED     ELECTRIC     L'TIJJTIES    MAKE    LARGE 
REVENUE  PAYMENTS  IN  UEU  OE  TAXES 

Municipally  owned  electric  utilities  con- 
tribute from  one-slxth  to  one-fourth  of  their 
groM  revenue  to  city  operating  funds  In  lieu 
of  taxes,  a  report  to  the  International  City 
Manager's  Association  shows. 

The  amount  of  the  gross  revenue  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  city  government  ranges 
from  1  percent  In  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  to 
465  percent  In  JucksonviUe.  Fla. 

Contributions  average  a  little  more  than 
29  percent  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  utlUtle* 
m  81  counrU-manager  cities.  Contributions 
were  more  than  60  percent  of  the  gross  reve- 


Young  America  Speaks  From  the 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  24,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  met  a 
brilliant  young  American  boy.  who  was 
raised  and  educated  in  Chicago  public 
schools.  He  is.  likewise,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  from  which 
he  received  his  diploma  at  an  unusually 
early  age. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  yoimg  man 
is  typical  of  the  generation  now  appear- 
ing upon  the  political,  professional,  and 
economic  horizon  of  our  country. 

As  I  have  observed  this  young  man. 
both  before  his  entry  into  the  Army  and 
subsequent  thereto,  I  have  been  Increas- 
ingly impressed  with  his  adaptability, 
warm-heartedness,  tender  solicitude  for 
the  underprivileged,  and  penetrating 
grasp  of  the  national  and  international 
problems  l>esetting  world  statesmen. 

Recently,  he  wrote  me  a  letter  from 
the  Philippines,  where  he  is  now  sta- 
tioned. Because  this  letter  is  so  well 
written  and  because  it  reveals  how  re- 
flective Is  the  author,  as  well  as  his  philo- 
sophic and  analytical  appraisal  of  the 
Philippines  and  of  the  war  and  Its  im- 
plications, with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  my  colleagues,  I  am  inserting  it  here- 
inbelow  in  the  Record. 

The  letter,  which  was  written  by  A. 
Sheldon  Newberger,  is  as  follows: 
Somewhere  in  the  PHnoppiNES, 

Friday,  March  30,  1945. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  John:  Received  yours  of  February 
8  and  read  with  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
your  speech  delivered  In  Madison  Squar* 
Garden  last  January.  My  only  regret  Is  that 
I  couldn't  have  sat  tn  the  hall  on  that  mo- 


mentous occasion  and  lent  my  voice  to  those 
championing  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
Spain.  I  fear  It  would  be  an  understate- 
ment If  I  told  you  your  address  was  magnl- 
flcent:  Emphasizing  not  only  what  needs 
to  be  done,  but  also,  how  It  can  be  done.  It 
was  a  clarion  call  for  action,  and  your  cru- 
sade is  a  glorious  undertaking. 

Perhaps,  being  where  I  am  today,  I  can 
sympathize  even  more  with  your  position. 
For  the  Philippine  Islands  are  a  product  of 
3  years  under  fascism;  and  whether  the 
brand  be  Hirohito.  Hitler,  or  Franco— the 
results  are  always  the  same.  The  little  man 
is  inevitably  on  t'he  outside  looking  In. 

We  had  a  quiet,  uneventful  voyage  across 
the  Pacific,  crossing  the  Equator  a  couple 
of  times,  basking  In  the  warm  tropical  sun, 
and  taking  a  good  lock  at  the  fabulous  South 
Seas.  And  somewhere  along  the  way  I  found 
myself  shoved  out  of  the  Infantry  and  placed 
b?hind  a  typevio-iter,  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  for  the  Par 
East   (USAFFE). 

What  first  strikes  the  new  arrival  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  Is  the  startling  contrast 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  Side  by  side 
are  the  horse-drawn  cartellas  and  the  latest 
autos,  candles  and  electric  light^;,  thatch 
huts  and  modern  buildings.  The  culture 
Is  a  composite  of  native  traditions  mixed  with 
the  ways  of  the  American.  Chinese,  and 
Spanish.  The  result  Is  a  country  fascinating 
In  numerous  ways. 

The   western   world    has   made   Its    mark. 
Along  the  muddy  roads  of  Tacloban.  Leyte. 
every   third   store   Is   a   beauty   parlor,   each 
advertising  the  latest  1941  version  of  Holly- 
wood style — and  the  remainder  are  taverns 
offering  Tom  CollHis,  specially  prepared  by 
American  trained  bartenders.    Farther  north 
Inflation  runs  rampant  with  handkerchiefs 
selling  for  something  like  $15  and  a  dozen 
eggs  for  ten.    In  fact,  John,  the  longer  I  stay 
In  this  portion  of  the  world  the  more  I  be- 
come   convinced    that    Henry    Wallace    was 
merely  predicting  the  not  to  distant  future, 
when  he  talked  about  a  quart  of  milk  a  day — 
even  for  Hottentots. 

The  Filipinos  are  a  proud,  generous, 
friendly  people.  Their  attitude  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  continual  resistance — passive  in  some 
places,  active  In  others.  And  their  welcome 
to  American  troops  could  hardly  have  been 
heartier.  The  youngsters  line  the  streets. 
raising  their  fingers  in  the  symbolic  V  sign 
and  hollering  their  "Hello  Joe's"  from  dawn 
until  dark.  And  the  remainder  of  the  popu- 
lace never  seems  to  be  able  to  do  too  much  for 
their  visitors. 

But  aU  Is  not  rosy.  There  is  widespread 
famine  and  around  the  Army  mess  halls 
hundreds  of  people  gather— begging  for 
whatever  scraps  they  can  find.  You  some- 
how gain  a  notion  of  what  It  means  to  be 
himgry  when  you  look  at  the  lean  haggard 
faces  of  the  children  and  the  emaciated 
bodies  of  the  women. 

And  when  you  see  pictures  of  the  prewar 
islands,  as  I  did  the  other  night,  and  com- 
pare them  with  what  the  war  has  left  today, 
you  realize  fully  something  that  has  merely 
been  a  cliche  to  most  Americans  sitting  com- 
fortably in  their  homes  In  the  States.  Those 
who  suffer  moet  are  the  people — the  common 
people  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  chaos  they  now  find  themselves  in.  And 
you  can't  help  but  wonder:  Will  man  ever 
learn  how  to  live  peacefully  and  happily 
with  his  brother? 

I  think  I  learned  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion yesterday.  We  attended  a  vaudeville 
show  performed  by  an  entire  Filipino  cast— 
and  presented  before  a  mixed  axidlence  of 
civilians  and  soldiers.  Tlicre  was  a  language 
barrier— a  handicap  winch  at  first  might 
seem  difficult  to  overcome. 

These  people  are  talented.  No  one  can 
dispute  that.  Graceful  dancing  and  beauti- 
ful music  inundated  the  stace.  and  out  of  m 
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eomman  enjoyment  sprang  a  unity  within 
tbe  crowd.  We  laughed  at  the  same  Jckes, 
hummed  the  same  tunes,  demanded  the  same 
encores.  And  I  understood  then  and  there, 
John,  that  peoples  of  different  lands,  cus- 
toms, envlrcnments.  and  traditions  could 
find  •  meetlnt;  ground  In  culture.  Art  and 
music  are  unlversals  that  neither  home- 
made barriers  nor  home-grown  despots  can 
destroy.  There  Is  a  link  between  the  peo- 
ples of  this  wcrld — and  it  U  that  link  that 
we  must  cultivate  and  strengthen  and  make 
ao  potent  that  neither  guus  nor  bombs  can 
•ver  again  have  any  effect. 

If  I  can  extract  any  meaning  out  of  the 
experiences  that  I  have  had — It  Is  that  our 
generation  Is  at  the  crossroads  of  history. 
We  have  the  opportxmity  to  create  a  mlllen- 
ium  of  plenty;  to  use  the  great  productive 
capacity  of  man  in  building  a  world  where 
■ecunty  and  prosperity  are  a  heritage  of  all 
tbe  people;  where  want  and  poverty  are  out- 
lawed, and  where  all  men  will  be  free  to 
make  their  fullest  contribution  to  society. 
Or  we  can  have  dlstnut  and  hypocrisy  and 
ultimately  World  Wars  m  and  IV — and  30 
and  40.    It  Ls  we  who  must  make  the  choice. 

That  la  why,  John.  I  could  appreciate  your 
theme  in  the  Garden  speech :  "Cry  out  In 
the  night,"  make  your  voices  so  strong  that 
even  the  mightiest  will  be  forced  to  stop 
and  take  heed.  We  must  awaken  the  peo- 
ple— we  must  educate  them — we  must  show 
them  that  they  will  have  to  choose  the  path 
over  which  the  hvunan  race  will  move.  The 
roads  must  be  clearly  defined,  and  once  the 
common  man  understands  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  his  decision. 

For  no  matter  how  much  we  would  like  to 
blame  Hitler  and  Hlrohlio  for  all  that  has 
happened,  and  no  matter  how  much  we 
would  like  to  leave  the  pi  .inning  up  to 
Churchill.  Roosevelt,  aiul  Stalin — the  futxirs 
rests  with  us.  and  us  alone.  We  owe  it  to 
ail  the  peoples  who  have  suffered  and  slaved 
under  the  yoke  of  fascism,  we  owe  it  to  the 
boys  who  fight  in  the  front  lines  and  dig  out 
the  enemy  with  their  bayonets — above  all,  we 
owe  It  to  oiiTselves  and  our  children  to  make 
our  voices  sound  forth  bold  and  clear:  an- 
nouncing to  all  concerned  that  the  little  men 
In  the  world  have  resolved  to  uinite  in  a 
brotherhood  of  justice  and  peace  and  are 
determined  to  make  that  resolution  a  real- 
ity. Then  we  can  tell  ourselves  that  the 
•acrlfloes  made  in  this  war,  were  not  made 
In  vain. 

Yoius, 

Shxu 


GoTenuBcnt  Sponsored  Medical  Care 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

or  ILUMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Friday.  May  25,  1945 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  the  Carbondale  Free  Press,  Car- 
bondale,  HI.,  carried  an  editorial  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  Ooyemment- 
BpoDsored  medical  care.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  that  editorial: 

On  the  question  of  aovemment-sponaored 
mwUeal  care,  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
pUoed  oa  the  doctors  versus  the  Oovem- 
ment.  In  between  are  the  people,  and  they 
are  tbe  ooee  who  stand  to  gain  or  lose  the 
aast.  As  more  tbaa  one  doctor  has  pointed 
out.  If  State  medicine  Is  thrust  upon  the 
aadloat  profeaalon  and  the  doctors  don't  like 
tt.  thoM  wbo  wish  can  escape  by  merely 
•witching  to  sotne  other  Un*  ot  business. 
But  for  the  people,  there  is  no  escape.     If 


State  medicine  is  adopted  and  result  in  low- 
ered medical  standards  t  jere  will  be  noth- 
ing the  people  can  do  ab<iut  it — socialism  Is 
a  one-way  road.  The  pef)ple  will  be  social- 
ized, not  the  doctors.         i 

The  medical  profession  pppoees  State  med- 
icine because  it  has  stuaied  the  lessons  of 
history  and  knows  that  jtoo  much  govern- 
ment In  medicine  will  not  bring  adequate 
medical  care  to  all  thejpeople.  A  tragic 
example  of  State  medicine  can  be  seen  In  the 
veterans'  hospitals.  Mansr  veterans  are  get- 
ting worse  than  poor  medical  care  all  because 
their  treatment  is  swan4)ed  in  red  tape — 
;>olltics  takes  precedencei  over  the  require- 
ments of  good  medlcln4.  And  who  has 
suffered  the  consequences,  the  veteran  or 
the  doctor?     Ask  the  veterans. 


Brctton  Woods  Aj^reements 

- 
REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOINC  WOODHOUSE 

or   CONNKTflCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REt'EESENTATTVES 
Friday,  May  15.  1945 


Mrs.    WOODHOUSE 
under  leave  to  extend 
Record.    I    Include    a 
Americans  United  for 
tion.  Inc..  relative  to 
Agreements : 


the 


Ulrlc  Bell,  executive 
Amerlcaiu  United  for  ^rld  Organization, 
Isscd  today.  B4ay  21.  a  report  of  the  public 
endorsement  of  the  BretUin  Woods  Monetary 
Agreements.     Mr.  Bell  atited 

"One    of    the    most 
In    the  entire   picture   of 
operation   has   been    the 


Mr.    Speaker, 

i^y  remarks  in  the 

statement    from 

World  Organiza- 

Bretton  Woods 


vice    president    of 


that: 
encouraging    aspects 
international    co- 
widespread   public 


Woods  Monetary 
our  conviction  of 
adoption    by    the 


support    of    the    Bretton 

Agreements.     Because  of 

the    Importance    of    the 

United  SUtes  of  the  Breitton  Woods  Agree 

ments.  Americans  United  nas  followed  closely 

the  stand  of  various  puolic  giroups  on  this 

subject.  I 

•"These  national  orgai^lzatlona  endorsing 
the  agreements  represent  women's,  farm, 
labor,  religious,  and  business  Interests.  It 
Is  obvious  from  the  var^ng  groups  repre- 
sented that  the  America!^  public  as  a  whole 
is  clearly  aware  of  the  significance  of  Bretton 
Woods  and  determined,  moreover,  that  noth- 
ing shall  Interfere  with  lis  prompt  adoption 
by  the  Congress. 

"Americans  United  believes  that  this  cru- 
cial  test  of  our  willingness    to    work  with 
other  nations  for  peace  taust  pass  the  Con- 
gress without  delay  and  without  amendments 
which   will    require    the   tailing   of    another 
International  conference."* 
The  list  of  organlzatloni  follows: 
American  Federation  ofj  Labor. 
Advertising  Committee  pn  Public  Affairs. 
American  Association  of  [University  Women. 
American  Farm  Bureau  {federation. 
American   Labor    Confefence    on    Interna- 
tional Affairs.  , 

Americans  United  for  world  Organization. 
Board  of  Governors  of  tiie  Federal  Reserve 
System.  ' 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
Central-Penn    NaUonal    Bank     (Philadel- 
phU). 

Citizens  Conference  on  [ntematlonal  Eco- 
nomic Union. 
Congrass  of  Industrial  Cfrganizations. 
Oommlttee  for  ■ocmoinlc  Development 
(with  one  slight  amendmpnt  which  can  be 
negotiated  without  caUlx^  another  confer- 
ence). 

Com  bchange  National 
(Philadelphia) . 


Bank  *  Trust  Co. 


Council  of  Blshcq;>s  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Ccmgrega- 
tlonal  Christian  Churches  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the. 

Camden -Rockport  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Camden,  Maine). 

Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of 
Peace. 

Export  Managers  Club  of  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  ^Damariscotta,  Maine) . 

Glrard  Trust  Co.  (Philadelphia). 

Girls  Friendly  Society  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Independent  Bankers  Association. 

Independent  Committee  for  the  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

International  Federation  of  Architects, 
Engineers,  Chemists  and  Technicians. 

Land  Title  Bank  St  Trust  Co.  (Philadel- 
phia). 

Market  Street  National  Bank  (Philadel- 
phia). 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  (San  Francisco  Branch). 

National  Association  of  Women  Lawyers, 
North  Middle  Atlantic  Conference. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 

Natiorial  Cotton  Council. 

National  Cotmcll  of  Alnerlcan  Importers, 
Inc. 

National  Coimcll  of  Catholic  Men. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Women  of  the  United 
States.  Inc. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Foreign  Trad-  Coimcil,  Inc. 

National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
America. 

National  Peace  Conference. 

Pennsylvania  Bankers  Association.  Com- 
mittee on  International  Finance  (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.). 

Penn.«!ylvanla  Company  for  Insurance  on 
Lives  and  Granting  Annuities. 

Philadelphia  National  Bank. 

Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society. 

Provident  Trust  Co.  of  Philadelpiiia. 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Tradesmen's  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
(Philadelphia). 

Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  jTistlce. 

United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy. 

Women's  Action  Committee  for  Victory  and 
Lasttng  Peace. 

Women's  Conference  on  International  Af- 
fairs. 

Women's  Division  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

Women's  Division  of  Christian  Service  of 
the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Exteiislon 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

Western  Saving  Fund  Society  (Philadel- 
phia). 

Fedtfal  CouncU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America. 

Business  and  Industry  for  Bretton  Woods. 

National  Association  of  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Importers,  Inc. 

Organizations  which  have  filed  resolutions 
or  statements  in  opposition  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  legislation  with  the  House  or  Senate 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency; 

American  Bankers  Association. 

American  Coalition. 

Bankers  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 

New  York  State  Bankers  AssociaUon. 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Grange. 
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Contra  CoiU  County  (Calif.)  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  Protest  Applica- 
tion of  Most-Favored-Nation  Treatment 
to  Trade  Agreements  and  Demands 
That  They  Be  Made  Subject  to  Con- 
grressional  Approval 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CALIFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  agri- 
culture's deep  concern  over  the  future 
of  this  basic  industry  under  the  Hull 
trade  agreements  is  further  evidenced  in 
a  resolution  of  the  Contra  Costa  County 
(Calif.)  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
which  I  am,  with  permission  of  the  mem- 
bership, extending  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  these  instant  re- 
marks. 

With  the  importation  of  agricultural 
products,  the  American  farmer's  com- 
petition, increasing  during  the  years  of 
so-called  reciprocal  trading  by  71  per- 
cent, and  the  exportation  of  agricultural 
products,  the  American  farmer's  oppor- 
tunity of  profiting,  falling  off  in  1940  to 
10  percent  less  than  our  exports  of  1934, 
It  is  high  time  that  the  American  farmer, 
especially  the  western  farmer,  should 
"stop,  look,  and  listen." 

The  resolution  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 

Contra  Costa  County  Walnttt 

GsowiBS'  Association, 
Walnut  Creek.  Calif..  May  23.  1945. 
Hon.  Bektrand  W.  Gearhart, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Contra  Costa  County  Walnut 
Growers*  Association,  held  in  Walnut  Creek. 
Calif.,  on  May  7,  1945,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  offered  and  passed  unanimously : 

'Whereas  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act 
represents  a  further  surrender  of  authority 
by  the  people  and  Congress  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government:  and 

-Whereas  it  permits  tariff  reductions  by 
such  undemocratic  processes  as  prevent  af- 
fected Industries  from  obtaining  full  and  un- 
biased hearings:  and 

•Whereas  the  facts  and  figures  reveal  that 
prior  to  the  war  the  act  failed  in  its  purpose 
of  stimulating  American  exports  commensu- 
rate with  the  increase  in  imports,  and  that 
the  treaties  were  not  truly  reciprocal;  and 

"Whereas  many  California  agricultural  in- 
dustries, and  specifically  the  nut  Industries, 
'  are  placed  in  constant  Jeopardy  by  threatened 
tariff  reductions  and  would  be  subjected  to 
ruinous  competition  if  tarifT  protection  were 
reduced  as  permitted  under  the  act:  There* 
fore  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  Contra  Costa  County 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  which  in  1944 
packer  $1,976,601  worth  of  walnuts  for  Its  780 
members,  at  its  annual  membership  meeting, 
opposes  H.  R.  2653  which  would  extend  the 
act  for  3  years  and  would  empower  the  Pres- 
ident to  make  even  deeper  tariff  cuts  than 
were  heretofore  permitted;  and  be  It  further 
••Resolved.  That  this  association  approves 
the  principle  of  reciprocal-trade  treaties  only 
if  such  treaties  are  subject  to  congressional 
aoproval.  thereby  safeguarding  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  Industries  af- 
fected, and  fuither.  if  the  inequitable  effects 


of   the  most -favored-nation   clause   are  re- 
moved;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  Members  of  Congress  rep- 
resenting this  association's  growers  be  urged 
to  oppose  H.  R.  2652  and  to  support  the  viewi 
expressed  herein." 
Respectfully  submitted. 

D.  SADORorr. 
Assistant  Secretary.  Board  of  Directors. 


Suggested  Methods  of  a  Good  Under- 
standing and  Appreciation  of  the  Im- 
portance of  Immediate  Collaboration 
Between  and  Among  Three  of  the 
Great  Powers,  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Rassia,  in  the  Interest  of 
Peace  and  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  25. 1945 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  text  of  broad- 
cast by  Sumner  Welles  over  Station 
WMAL.  Washington,  D.  C,  Tuesday, 
May  22.  1945: 

It  would  be  far  more  agreeable  for  me  to- 
night to  limit  myself  to  telling  you  of  the 
nature  of  the  progress  which  has  this  week 
been  made  at  the  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  one  critical  issue,  which  has  up  to  now 
been  a  major  stumbling  block,  a  solution  has 
been  found.  The  Soviet  delegation,  after 
some  delay,  has  agreed  with  the  delegations 
of  the  other  major  powers  as  to  the  way  in 
which  regional  systems  of  collective  security 
wUl  be  enabled  to  function  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  world  organization.  This  formula 
is  acceptable  to  most  of  the  other  American 
republics  which  have  been  Insistent  that  the 
inter-American  security  system  should  not  be 
prevented  by  the  world  organization  from  op- 
erating if  some  country  of  the  new  world  is 
attacked. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  makes  it  now 
seem  probable  that  the  conference  can  com- 
plete its  work  by  June  9,  and  that  all  of  the 
United  Nations  will  then  agree  upon  the 
final  charter  for  a  new  international  organi- 
zation. 

But  there  Is  nothing  more  dangerous  than 
for  an  enlightened  democracy,  such  as  ours, 
to  shut  its  eyes  to  facts  and  to  think  that, 
because  the  charter  of  the  new  international 
organization  will  be  agreed  upon  at  San 
Francisco,  we  can.  as  soon  as  our  victory  over 
Japan  is  won.  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  peaceful  world.  For  there  is  little  use 
In  concentrating  upon  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  at  San  Francisco,  and  less  than 
any  use  in  believing  that  that  alone  implies 
an"  end  to  future  wars  and  the  security  of  our 
own  country,  so  long  as  the  present  tension 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ourselves  be- 
comes constantly  more  serious. 

For  while  a  charter  for  International  or- 
ganization will  be  agreed  upon  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  can  neither  function  effectively,  nor 
even'  perhapw  be  prevented  from  breaking 
down  completely,  unless  this  country  of  ours 
Is  able  with  vigor  and  determination  to  es- 
tablish in  the  immediate  future  a  wholly 
different  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  than  that  which, 
unfortunately,  exists  today. 


When  the  final  history  of  these  times  la 
written,  I  believe  it  wiU  be  realized  that  ons 
of  the  greatest  contributions  which  President 
Roosevelt  made  to  the  future  Interest  of  this 
coimtry  was  his  effort  to  establish  a  working 
agreement  between  our  Government  and 
Moscow.  For  President  Roosevelt  saw  clearly 
that  no  world  organization  can  operats  suc- 
cessfully In  the  first  years  after  the  war  un- 
less it  is  based  on  understanding  and  cooper- 
ation between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
He  knew  that  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  whatever  tempo- 
rary difficulties  might  arise,  could  alwayr  be 
achieved.  He  knew  that  in  the  long  run  co- 
operation between  our  country  and  Prance  or 
China  would  be  possible. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
alwavs  had  in  mind  these  facts. 

Russia  has  t>een  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  of  the  policies  of  the 
great  powers  during  the  years  between  the 
two  great  wars,  deep-rooted  suspicions  of  the 
western  powers  are  imbedded  in  the  minds 
of  Russian  leaders  and  of  the  Russian  people. 
Because  of  the  stupendous  vletories  which 
the  Russian  armies  have  won  against  Ger- 
many, the  Russian  Government,  the  Russian 
military  leaders  and  the  Russian  people  have 
today  a  feeling  of  almost  unlimited  physical 
power  In  their  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Russian  concept  of  legitimate  postwar 
security  differs  very  materially  from  the  Ideas 
which  the  western  powers  hold  on  that  point. 
Present  and  traditional  reasons  for  rivalry 
and  antagonism  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  are  very  deep  Indeed. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  for  reasons  of 
ideology  as  well,  the  President  foresaw  that 
the  establishment  of  any  true  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion would  prove  to  be  one  of  tiie  most  dif- 
ficult tasks  which  our  Government  was  go- 
ing to  confront. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  remem- 
bered that  during  the  whole  of  our  Independ- 
ent history  the  United  States  has  never  had 
any  basic  causes  for  hostility  towards  the  ^ 
Soviet  Union.  He  knew  that  there  are 
neither  geographic,  political  or  economic  rea- 
sons for  rivalry  or  for  antagonism  between 
the  Russian  people  and  th«  people  of  the 
United  States. 

He  saw  that  in  its  own  Interest  and  In  the 
highest  Interests  of  world  peace,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  a  patient,  construc- 
tive and  continuing  attempt  to  serve  as  mod- 
erator when  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  great  powers,  tnd 
particularly  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

He  never  had  the  faintest  Idea  of  permit- 
ting the  United  States  to  l>e  used  as  a  cafs- 
paw  either  by  the  'Soviet  Union  or  by  Great 
Britain.  But  he  did  believe  that  when  dis- 
putes arose  between  those  two  countries,  as 
he  knew  they  would  arise,  the  United  States 
could  aci  as  a  mediating  and  conciliating  in- 
fluence, and  by  refraining  from  serving  the 
Individual  interests  of  either  nation,  under- 
take to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the 
world. 

In  five  short  weeks  since  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  the  policy  which  he  had  so 
painstakingly  carried  on  has  been  changed. 
Our  Government  now  appears  to  the  Russians 
as  the  spearhead  of  an  apparent  bloc  of  the 
western  nations  opposed  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  four  out- 
standing causes  for  friction  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  bitter  controversy  over  what 
kind  of  a  democratic  government  of  Poland 
Is  to  be  set  up  tinder  the  agreement  of  Yalta; 
the  action  of  the  Soviet  Government  In  estab- 
lishing a  government  of  Austria  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  cf  the  United  States  or 
of  Great  Britain:  the  action  of  the  Moscow- 
dominated  government  of  Yugoslavia  in  oc- 
cupying Trieste  and  the   Istrian  Penlns\ila 
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and  regions  In  southern  Austria;  and  tlie  per- 
■Istent  refusal  of  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
give  the  western  powers  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  Is  going  on  In  such  countries  as 
Poland.  Hungary.  RTunania.  and  Bulgaria,  all 
occupied  by  the  Soviet,  as  well  as  In  that 
sector  of  Oermany  which  Is  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian troops.  To  these  grounds  for  dissension 
there  may  well  be  added  the  inexplicable 
policy  ptirsued  by  the  Russian  armies  with 
regard  to  American  and  Britl£h  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  liberated  by  tHe  Russian  forces 
from  Oerman  prison  camps. 

Now,  In  my  Judgment,  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Sonet  Dnlon  in  regard  to  every  one 
of  theae  isauea  la  wholly  unjustifiable.  What 
will  do  more  harm,  perhaps.  In  the  long  run 
is  the  failure  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
explain  clearly  to  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  its  own  reasons  for  what  it  has  done. 
There  are  few  Instances  In  modern  times 
where  the  policy  of  a  great  nation  has  been  so 
Ineptly  presented  to  public  opinion  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  in  this  instance. 

The  result  has  been  that  a  certain  section 
of  the  American  press  which  thrives  on  Its 
effort  to  create  ill  will  t«tween  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  people  of  certain  other 
countries  has  been  able  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fan  the  Barnes  of  resentment  This 
elenoent  of  the  American  press  has  been 
helped  by  many  powerful  groups  within  the 
United  States  which  hate  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Every  shred  of  alleged  evidence  which 
could  be  presented  to  foster  prejudice  and 
suspicion  here  has  been  utilized.  Blind  pas- 
sion Is  rapidly  rising. 

And  at  the  same  time  the  Russian  press  ap- 
pears to  have  given  quite  as  biased  a  picture 
of  American  policy  and  of  American  Inten- 
tions to  Russian  public  opinion. 

But  if  we  here  in  the  United  States  Intend 
to  be  fair  in  our  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
the  present  situation,  we  will  have  to  confess 
that  the  Russian  press  has  been  able  to  cite 
nuuiy  evidences  of  American  policy  which 
can  understandably  stimulate  popular  mis- 
understanding and  resentment  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  Russian 
armies  and  the  American  armies  have  as  al- 
lies won  their  bloody  victory  against  the 
common  enemy.  Oermany,  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia are  informed  of  the  increasingly  bitter  at- 
tacks which  are  daily  being  made  In  the 
Umted  SUtes  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  are  told  to  their  amazement  of  the 
extraordinarily  cordial  treatment  accorded 
to  leading  Nad  criminals  by  the  American 
armies  which  have  captured  them.  They 
learn  of  Mr.  Churchill's  official  announce- 
ment that  German  authorities  will  be  per- 
mitted to  administer  Germany  because  It 
will  be  too  much  trouble  for  authorities  of 
the  United  Nations  to  undertake  the  task. 
They  learn  that  no  contrary  view  has  as  yet 
been  expressed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

To  the  average  Russian  such  reports  as 
these  are  quite  as  incomprehens'ible  and 
quite  as  infuriating  as  the  reports  which  we 
Americans  receive  with  regard  to  those  re- 
cent actions  of  the  Soviet  Government  which 
I  recited  a  few  moments  ago. 

And  what  are  in  reality  the  chief  causes 
for  the  present  situation? 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  committee,  or  ccun- 
cll,  of  high-ranking  authorities  of  the  major 
powers  through  which  political  disputes,  such 
as  those  which  now  exist,  can  be  threshed 
out,  and  settled.  If  Russia  enters  the  war 
against  Japan,  such  machinery  would  be  all 
the  more  necessary. 

Tliere  Is  no  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  postwar 
policy  toward  Germany. 

There  Is  no  agreement  as  to  the  treatment 
to  be  given  German  war  criminals. 

Tlicre  la  no  agreement  whatever  upon  m 
joint  policy  toward  Poland,  toward  Hungary, 
toward   Ruznanla,    YugoslaTla,   or    Bulgaria, 


toward  Austria,  or  with  regard  to  the  major 
economic  questions,  sqch  as  reparations, 
which  have  to  bs  decidet^  promptly  If  the  sit- 
uation in  Europe  is  not  to  degenerate  into 
a  state  of  open  anarchy^  and  If  relations  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  not  to  deteriorate  into  open  and 
bitter  hostility. 

There  exists  as  yet  nc  basis  for  that  kind 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  greatest 
powers  of  the  world  which  is  indispensable 
If  world  order  Is  to  be   restored. 

If  this  situation  continues  in  the  powder 
keg  which  is  Eiffope,  Jlmost  anything  can 
happen. 

There  are  two  Immec  late  remedies  which 
can  be  tned. 

The  first  is  for  President  Truman.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  ani  Marshal  Stalin  to 
meet  without  ftu-ther  d01ay  in  order  to  seek 
equitable  and  constructive  solutions  for  the 
difficulties  which  have  already  arisen,  and  In 
order  to  set  up  adequa  «  intergovernmental 
peace  machinery  capabl  >  of  working  out  pre- 
cise agreements  upon  every  one  of  the  set- 
tlements which  must  b;  had  if  a  real  peace 
is  to  be  restored  to  Europe. 

And  the  second  step  is  for  us  here  in  the 
United  States  to  refute  to  be  stampeded 
Into  that  blind  popular  hostility  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  into  whici  i  many  powerful  and 
Mune  sinister  forces  li  this  country — and 
by  no  means  least  amcng  them  those  Ger- 
man propagandists  whc  are  in  otir  midst — 
are  endeavoring  to  drlvii  us. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  everlastingly  cer- 
tain, and  that  is  that,  unless  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  find  the  means 
of  constructing  a  rela  lonship  of  coopera- 
tion 80  that  we  can  wort  together  in  solving 
the  Innumerable  probi  ;ms  with  which  we 
will  all  be  faced  durlni;  the  years  to  come, 
not  only  will  the  interi  latlot^  organization 
to  be  founded  in  San  Francisco  prove  to 
be  ineffective,  but  ch&os  throughout  the 
world  may  well  become  inevitable. 


^ 
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Reciprocal  Tradje  Afreements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PINNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  Mai  25.  194S 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Sp^er  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Repijesentatives,  in  dis- 
cussing this  bill  extending  the  life  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agre<  ments  and  reduced 
tariffs,  I  would  suppoft  1  year's  extension 
at  this  particular  tim<  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
what  some  have  teimed  good  will  to 
foreign  countries,  or  to  render  psycho- 
logical assistance  In  sringing  about  the 
desired  results  of  the  Ean  Francisco  Con- 
ference to  outlaw  w4rs.  However,  I  do 
not  want  any  reciptocal  trade  agree- 
ments when  they  sell, America  short. 

However,  to  my  miid  the  present  bill 
will  not  do  that.  This  bill  digs  down  to 
the  roots  of  Americaii  prosperity  and  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

In  169  years  America  has  grown  and 
prospered  as  no  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  w£have  had  a  happy, 
contented  people.  We  have  given  our 
people  a  fine  educatlcti.  We  have  raised 
Dur  standard  of  llTidg.  until  today  we 
have  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  iTo  be  sure,  we  have 


had  ups  and  downs,  and  they  may  come 
again,  but.  from  the  knowledge  gained  of 
experience,  we  want  to  prevent  that  if 
possible.  Our  laws  are  becoming  broader 
and  take  care  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong;  they  look  after  the  poor  by  mak- 
ing the  rich  pay  more  taxes.  Our  wage 
rates  are  high,  and  our  hours  of  work  are 
few.  Our  recreation  is  plentiful.  We 
have  freedom  of  religion,  speech,  and 
press.  Oh,  what  a  grand  country  we  have 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  our  Consti- 
tution, given  us  by  sound-thinking,  hard- 
working ancestors.  We  should  be  grate- 
ful to  them. 

What  has  been  the  one  thing  which 
has  aided  most  in  reaching  our  high 
standard?  I  should  say  a  protective 
tariff.  A  tariff  for  revenue  Is  one  thing, 
but  the  protection  is  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Protection  for  what  and  for 
whom?  Protection  for  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  for  our  workingmen.  To  be 
sure,  if  we  have  no  tariff,  we  can  buy 
cheaper  goods,  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries  by  cheap  lalxir  rates.  No  one 
disputes  that.  If  we  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen, then  where  do  our  markets  go?  To 
foreign  countries.  And  who  gets  the 
work  to  do?  Foreign  manufacturers. 
And  who  does  the  work?  Foreign  labor. 
What  happens  to  American  manufac- 
turers? They  close  down  and  go  out  of 
business.  What  happens  to  American  la- 
bor? They  have  no  jobs  and  have  to  go 
on  relief.  What  happens  to  the  Federal 
Treasury?  It  continues  to  go  in  the  red 
and  eventually  into  bankruptcy. 

Gentlemen,  this  bill  proposes  to  grant 
to  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  authority  to  further  reduce  the 
tariff  to  the  extent  50  percent  on  the 
1944  scale  of  tariff,  which  means  a  75- 
percent  reduction  in  the  tariff  under  our 
last  act  and  I  am  opposed  to  it.  It  is 
wrong  in  theory;  it  is  wrong  in  principle. 
It  means  a  wreck  ahead  for  our  Amer- 
ican business.  It  means  less  jobs,  and 
poorly  paid  jobs  for  labor.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  vote  for  that.  Congress  is  the 
board  of  directors,  and  I  am  one  of  Its 
Members,  and  shall  do  what  I  think  l>est 
for  our  people,  and  as  I  see  it,  it  is  best 
to  vote  against  this  bill. 

So  many  of  our  people  today  are  talk- 
ing loudly  for  foreign  countries,  and  for- 
getting America.  There  are  too  many 
dreamers  and  idealists.  Our  troubles  are 
due  to  human  errors,  and  can  be  cor- 
rected. If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  Nation, 
we  must  correct  many  things  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  10  years.  First 
we  must  finish  the  war  with  Japan  and 
bring  the  boys  home.  Aid  and  assist 
foreign  countries  by  good  will,  by  kind- 
ness, and  by  our  limited  dollars,  but  stop 
playing  Santa  Claus.  We  should  termi- 
nate lend-lease  to  all  countries  not  at 
war  with  our  enemy  at  once,  get  rid  of 
the  Johnson  Act  and  do  business  on  a 
business  basis.  Stabilize  the  gold  stand- 
ard, terminate  the  executive  power  to 
devaluate  the  dollar,  and  terminate  the 
broad  powers  granted  by  Congress  to 
the  Chief  Executive  and  bureaucrats.  Do 
the  things  that  Congres.*-  should  do,  by 
looking  after  the  interest  of  our  Amer- 
ican citizens  at  home.  Remember  that 
as  you  spend,  so  you  must  tax.  As  you 
sow,  so  shall  you  reap.  As  the  board  of 
directors  looking  after  American  inter- 
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e.sts,  it  Is  our  duty  to  do  that.  Do  not  de- 
stroy those  things  that  we  know  have 
made  America  great.  Vote  against  this 
bill  and  save  America  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  This  should  not  be  a 
party  measure;  It  is  an  American  issue. 


Reduction  of  Sugar  for  Canning 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Friday.  May  25,  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
shocking  to  learn  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  again  given  the  green 
light  to  the  distillers  of  the  country, 
permitting  them  to  manufacture  almost 
unrestricted  quantities  of  beverages. 
This  astounding  announcement  follows 
recent  further  reductions  in  sugar  al- 
lowances to  householders  for  preserving 
and  canning  of  fruits  and  berries.  Such 
policies  do  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
people  for  whom  I  speak.  I  attach  here- 
to an  editorial  from  the  Spartanburg 
Herald  of  May  24,  as  follows: 

SUCAB   TO    CAN    PEACHES    SHOtHJ)    BE    GRANTED 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  OPA  can  see 
fit  to  release  more  canning  augar  for  pre- 
serving peaches. 

Millions  of  trees  In  Spartanburg  County 
and  other  South  Carolina  orchards  are  loaded 
down  with  a  bumper  crop  of  this  livcioua 

fruit. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  crop  wUl  have 
to  be  disposed  of  through  canning.  It  would- 
be  a  shame  if  any  of  it  went  to  waste  be- 
cause sugar,  is  not  avaUable  in  the  needed 
quantities. 

The  financial  loss  to  the  growers  in  hav- 
ing to  abandon  part  of  their  crop  would 
-be  bad  enough,  but  evem  worse  would  be 
the  food  loss  when  nSlllions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  are  going  hungry. 

Peach  growers  who  met  here  yesterday 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  action  in 
asking  the  OPA  to  increaae  home  canning 
sugar  allotments  in  order  that  peach  pre- 
serving needs  may  be  taken  care  of. 

Although  the  sugar  supply  situation  is 
admittedly  tight,  it  seems  that  some  sort  of 
emergency  plan  could  be  devised  to  permit 
the  canning  of  the  huge  quantities  of 
peaches  that  will  be  avaUable  for  preserving. 


Oil  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25.  1945 
Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  of  the 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America : 

The  Independent  producers  of  petroleum 
Of  the  United  States  oppose  further  enlarge- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  State  Department 
over  Import  policle*  and  restrictions. 


These  are  the  producers  of  the  type  who 
have  discovered  the  majority  of  the  fields  lu 
the  United  States. 

We  submit  two  broad  considerations:  An 
unrestricted  oil  Import  program  such  as  Is 
Implied  In  the  declarations  of  those  who  seek 
the  enlarged  authority  wUl  (1)  establish  oil 
monopoly  at  home;  (2)  It  will  place  In  Jeop- 
ardy the  national  security. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  there  Is  no  do- 
mestic petroleum  industry  in  the  countries 
which  have  large  reserve?  of  petroleum  avail- 
able for  Importation  Into  our  markets.  A  few 
American.  British,  and  Dutch  companies  have 
found  and  developed  those  reserves.  The 
funds  for  such  foreign  ventures  came  In  large 
part  from  profits  made  In  the  United  States. 
Venezuela  would  not  export  oil  to  the  United 
States;  these  few  companies  would  bring  It 
In  and  further  depress  and  control  the  inde- 
pendent petroleum  Industry. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  national  se- 
curity in  this  war  was  assured  by  the  oU  of 
the  United  States.  For  a  long  enough  period 
to  have  lost  the  war,  no  other  oil  was  avil- 
able  to  ourselves  of  our  aUles.  The  German 
submarine  campaign  made  temporarUy  use- 
less all  outside  reserves  of  oil. 

Years  ago,  the  program  now  being  advo- 
cated as  to  oil  was  urged  upon  this  Nation. 
Had  it  not  been  prevented  by  Congress,  we 
would  have  entered  this  war  with  a  large 
refining  industry  at  home,  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  companies,  dependent  upon 
a  supply  of  crude  oil  that  was  water-borne 
and  vulnerable  to  enemy  action. 

The  domestic  producers  of  petroleum  have 
already  felt  the  effect  of  the  exercise  of  auth- 
ority to  maXe  trade  agrements.  Following 
are  a  few  facts  which  we  hope  will  be  given 
proper  weight  In  considering  the  bill  which 
would  make  It  possible  to  still  further  re- 
strict the  size  and  the  energy  of  the  domestic 
Industry. 

The  policy  of  Congress  made  possible  a 
strong,  vlrUe  domestic  petroleum  industry 
to  which  the  world  Is  Indebted  for  our  pres- 
ent strength  In  winning  this  war.  The  policy 
of  the  Stete  Department  in  creating  mo- 
nopoly is  greatly  weakening  thU  Industry. 

Under  the  policy  of  Congress  imposing  re- 
strictions on  imports  passed  July  1.  1932,  im- 
ports of  petroleum  fell  from  388.000  to  about 
106.000  barrels  a  day  for  the  balance  of  1932. 
The  State  Department  In  1937  announced 
the  Intention  to  negotiate  a  trade  agreement 
with  Venezuela  that  would  affect  oil.  It  was 
finaUy  concluded  In  1939,  reducing  the  tax 
50  percent,  or  10  Vi  cents  per  barrel. 

Concurrently  with  the  announcement  of 
the  State  Department  to  negotiate  the  trade 
agreement,  the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil 
began  to  fall  off  imtil  In  1940  It  reached  the 
level  of  $1.02  per  barrel,  a  drop  of  16  cents 
per  barrel  from  the  1937  average  price. 

The  Imports  of  petroleum  In  the  2  years 
foUowlng  1939  were  62  percent  greater  than 
for  the  2  years  preceding  1939. 

Consumption  and  export  demands  for  pe- 
troleum rose  Bubstentlally  In  1939.  continu- 
ing through  1940  and  1941,  yet  following  an- 
nouncement of  the  trade  agreement  new  well 
completions  In  1939  were  5.223  less  than  In 

1937.  In  spite  of  our  greatly  Increased  need, 
the  completions  have  not  again  reached  the 
total  of  1937. 

According  to  the  Petroleum  Administration 
for  War,  new  crude  oil  discovered  In  1939 
was  less  than  half  of  that  found  In  1937  or 

1938.  The  average  annual  amotmt  of  oil 
found  since  1939,  according  to  that  author- 
ity, has  not  exceeded  half  of  the  1937  or  1938 
figures. 

In  1938  there  were  5.992  corporations  en- 
gaged exclusively  In  the  production  of  oil 
and  gas  who  filed  Income-tax  returns  with 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Pevenue.  In  1942 
there  were  only  4,496  such  returns  made;  25 
percent  of  the  number  of  corporations  en- 
gaged in  the  oU  business  In  1938  had  gone 
out  of  btislness. 


Economic  Paradoxes  in  Goyemment 
Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  17.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  ip  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article,  which  is 
one  of  the  soundest  and  soberest  state- 
ments I  have  seen  of  the  economic  dif- 
ficulties our  country  faces,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  them  by  any  pan- 
aceas, whether  tariffs  or  otherwise,  un- 
less we  are  more  willing  to  make  certain 
adjustments  than  we  have  been  in  the 
recent  past.  The  article  is  one  of  the 
weekly  letters  to  businessmen  and  In- 
vestors by  a  financial  adviser  who  has  a 
remarkable  record  in  forecasting  eco- 
nonuc  events  to  come: 

ECONOMIC   PARADOXES    IN    GOVERNMENT   POLICIES 

It  is  obviously  very  easy  for  an  Individual 
or  a  corporation  to  do  rather  absurd  things 
in  the  realm  of  policy,  and,  granting  this  to 
be  true  with  Individuals  and  small  groups. 
It  is  doubly  trui?  In  a  democratic  government. 
where  long  and  short  views  have  to  be 
merged,  where  political  conditions  are  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  where  policy,  right 
or  wrong,  has  to  be  fundamentally  popular 
to  be  acceptable. 

The  last  10  years  of  our  history  have  been 
particularly  full  of  such  problems.  We  have 
pursued  contrary  courses  without  apparently 
any  realization  that  history  would  record 
that  we  were  negating  our  own  efforts  and 
doing  so  with  extreme  bursts  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm. A  few  Instances  might  llltistrate 
the  trend.  Not  so  long  ago  we  went  aU-out 
for  the  NRA,  apparently  without  the  least 
reall2ation  that  tl«  long  groundswell  of  anti- 
monopoly  legislation  and  the  NRA  would  run 
into  a  head-on  collision  at  some  future  time 
and  that  we  would  face  some  economic  prob- 
lems entirely  unacceptable  to  the  American 
people.  At  a  UtUe  later  date,  while  preach- 
ing abundance  and  more  sustenance  for  the 
underprivllege<l,  we  went  through  a  period  of 
killing  little  pigs  and  plowing  up  crops  on 
some  theory  that  price  maintenance  and  wide 
abundance  were  good  bed  fellows.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  unexpected  and  Indirect 
difficulties  of  such  programs  broke  them  down 
of  their  own  weight  and  we  have  been  able 
to  discard  and  forget  some  of  these  fantastic 
experiments. 

The  two  examples  that  I  have  cited  seem 
like  an  indictment  of  the  New  Deal,  which 
Is  not  my  sole  Intent.  It  is  very  easy  to  go 
back  Into  the  previous  Republican  adminis- 
tration and  review  some  economic  abstirditiea 
that  even  to  this  day  enter  deeply  Into  the 
thinking  of  many  people. 

The  days  after  the  last  war  found  us 
btirdened  for  the  first  time  In  our  history 
with  the  responsibilities  of  being  a  great 
creditor  nation,  a  responsibility  that  U  a 
serious  economic  abstraction  understood  by 
few  people.  As  a  nation,  we  were  delighted 
at  our  new  prcepect  but  had  little  sense  of 
the  difficulties  that  our  new  position  de- 
velop for  VIS.  It  Is  Interesting  to  think  back 
to  the  financial  undertakings  of  the  early 
twenties.  We  were  a  creditor  nation  with 
the  balance  of  payments  tending  to  come 
our  way.  We  had  a  greatly  expanded  In- 
d'-strlal  and  agricultural  potential  and  for 
the  first  time  In  our  history,  really  needed 
a  great  export  market.  Many  people  In  aU 
classes   of   society,   both   Industrlallsta   and 
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worken.  felt  that  we  had  prospered  vmder 
a  highly  protective  tariff  system  and  the 
arerage  man  seemed  to  be  quite  Incapable  of 
realizing  that  the  poetwar  world  was  math- 
ematically barred  from  buying  from  us  un- 
leij  they  balanced  such  purchases  with  sales 
to  us. 

One  clement  after  another  of  our  domestic 
Industry   began   to  break   under   the   strain 
and  the  temporary  expedient  was  Indulged 
In.  of  lending  generously  abroad  with  many 
such  loans  Including  the  provision  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  should  be  spent  in  our 
country.     Simultaneoiisly  we  "upped"  our  al- 
ready  high   tariff   on   the   theory    that   this 
would   stem    a   deluge    of    so-called    under- 
priced  foreign  goods.     For  a  while  we  sailed 
on  under  our  own   momentum   but   finally 
the  pay-off  came:  The  foreign  loans  were  not 
good,  alto«rether  as  the  result  of  the  exchange 
relationship    that    surrounded    them.      Our 
agricultural  economy  broke  down  most  seri- 
ously.    As  we  view   the  late   twenties  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  present,  it  is  very 
clear   that  we  as  a  people  tried  to  get  an 
economic  rabbit  out  of  a  hat  that   had  a 
hole  in   It.     The  troubles  and  emergencies 
that  we  have  gone  through  and  even  the  war 
that  we  are  new  facing  are  In  no  small  de- 
gree the  result  of  mis-inderstandings.  Igno- 
rance, domestic  selftshneas.  supplemented  by 
a  leadership  which   might   have   been   good 
in   some  ways,   but   was   Inadequate   to   the 
problems  that  It  faced. 

The  question  Is  whether  our  experience  has 
brought  an  end  to  these  contrary  and  In- 
compatible tendencies  In  our  national  policy. 
1  dislike  being  a  pessimist  but  I  see  troubles 
looming  for  the  next  few  years  very  much 
akin  to  those  that  have  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  in  the  past  Let  me  discuss  one  of 
them  briefly.  Our  economic  status  from  a 
world  point  of  view  is  undoubtedly  a  further 
exaggeration  at  our  great  creditor  position. 
If  our  wealth  Is  the  means  of  producing 
social  requirements,  the  United  States  will 
be  not  only  richer  than  it  ever  was  before  but 
relatively  richer  and  more  productive  than 
any  other  nation  ever  was  In  history.  There- 
fore, from  a  foreign  exchange  point  of  view, 
we  are  going  to  be  burdened  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  receiving  dr&fta  of  foreign 
credit  as  an  offset  to  any  lend-lease  repay- 
ments that  are  made  plus  foreign  relief  and 
foreign  reconstruction.  There  are  only  three 
known  ways  of  absorbing  such  payments: 
First,  we  must  accept  dollars  or  their  equiv- 
alent; second,  we  miut  extend  long-time 
credit  or  make  foreign  investments;  third. 
we  miut  receive  great  quantities  of  foreign 
goods  In  liquidation  of  our  accounts. 

In  addition  to  this  very  definite  back- 
ground, we  have  certain  Intangible  social  as- 
pirations, namely  the  expectation  of  a  high 
national  Income,  an  ever  higher  standard  of 
living,  this  supplemented  by  a  very  general 
and  hasy  Idea  that  we  can  run  otir  economy 
so  as  to  absorb  and  distribute  the  potential 
productiveness  of  that  economy. 

In  this  general  conglomeration  of  very 
definite  trends,  there  are  some  serious  incon- 
sistencies that  may  cancel  out  any  prospect 
of  an  ultimate  successful  solution.  In  the 
first  place.  •  large  section  at  our  society  feels 
very  strongly  that  we  should  be  reimbursed 
for  our  lend-lease  and  relief  extended.  Of 
course,  there  U  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
be.  but  U  it  is  paid  for,  it  must  be  done  by 
the  importation  of  goods  and  not  by  foreign 
exchange. 

In  another  direction.  I  am  much  Impressed 
with  the  fact  that  all  classes  of  society  are 
taUng  a  one-aided  view  of  foreign  markets. 
Many  a  manufacturer  today  has  an  Interested 
eye  on  the  potentials  of  South  America,  a 
reconstructed  Surope.  and  an  expanding 
Asia.  He  aeee  endless  posslbUltlee  for  the 
diatritution  of  his  product  and  for  bis 
ability  to  give  enaployment  at  good  wages  and 
to  ship  that  product  Into  other  paru  of  the 
world.  Again.  I  say  that  such  plans  are 
faulty  unless  the  concept  is  added  that  we 


must  armnge  to  buy  ^  that  we  can  be  paid 
for  what  we  sell. 

It  IS  a  fact  that  v^e  have  an  enormously 
expanded  manufactuk'ing  plant  and  appar- 
ently will  have  a  surplus  to  send  to  many 
parts  of  the  world  but  we  also  have  a  greatly 
expanded  agricultural  plant  that  mtist  send 
its  product  into  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  on«.  assumes  that  iend-lease  is  to  be  ter- 
minated at  some  fui^re  time,  we  will  have 
a  fantastic  number  dt  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  and  tons  of  la^,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
that  must  find  Its  &tlai  resting  place  in  for- 
eign lands,  or  we  wllu  again  face  the  agrictil- 
tural  congestions  of  ^le  early  twenties. 


It  would  take  grea 
affairs  constructive! 
cupled  a  much  mor 
world  than  we  do.  I 
we  might  ship  our 
paid  for  by  the  im 


wisdom  to  handle  our 
even  though  we  oc- 
modest  status  In  the 
we  were  less  Important. 
Lllions  and  have  them 
nation  of  other  mil- 
iiorts,  thereby  balancing  the  transaction  but 
we  not  only  have  our  millions  to  ship  but  we 
have  a  residue  from  |the  past  in  the  way  of 
credits  or  lend-lease j  that  may  rack  our  ex- 
change markets  to  tne  bone  unless  bandied 
constructively. 

There  Is  one  othet  Important  element  of 
Incongruity  that  sheuld  be  mentioned  and 
this  is  the  general  Effect  of  our  expanding 
labor  costs  and  social  security  costs  on  the 
price  structure  of  ou^  production.  It  can  be 
pretty  definitely  saldithat  as  a  national  poli- 
cy, our  shorter  hou^s  and  minimum  wages 
and  our  general  effc^-ts  to  supply  economic 
privileges  to  the  underprivileged  is  having  its 
effect  on  our  price  structure  and,  after  the 
peace  comes,  which  ^e  are  dedicated  to  win, 
we  face  the  ineeca^ble  fact  that  as  the 
months  roll  by  wej  will  be  the  high-ccst 
market  of  the  world  {as  far  as  basic  material 
is  concerned.  i 

Under  such  circui^tances,  the  automatic 
response  Is  apt  to  pe,  let  us  increase  the 
tariff,  let  us  protect  our  cost  structure  so  that 
our  workers  can  enj^y  In  peace  and  comfort 
the  high  earnings  i  which  an  enlightened 
policy  has  given  them.  If  this  is  done  we 
are  again  apt  to  facf  the  incongruities  and 
the  twenties.  We  may 
ractlcally  Isolated  our- 
ng  world  and  that  a 
alue  of  our  dollar  will 
it  did  in  1933. 


crushing  pressures 
find  that  we  have 
selves  from   the   trs 
further  cut  in  the 
appear  as  necessary 


At  the  best,  we  hive  pretty  grim  news  to 


face  and  serious 
going  to  be  very  expe^ 
by  methods  that  we 
and  found  wanting. 


lems  to  solve  and  It  is 
ive  to  try  to  solve  them 
have  tried  in  the  past 
I  We  bear  it  preached  on 
all  sides  that  we  are  now  one  world,  that  we 
have  got  to  cooperate,  that  we  have  got  to 
trade  and  that  the  siandards  of  aU  mankind 
must  be  based  on  leasonable  living  condi- 
t'ons.  I  firmly  believe  in  these  aspirations, 
but  are  we  preparea  to  adopt  the  national 
policy  and  make  tie  contributions  to  the 
cau".  which  econom  c  reality  will  eventually 
demand  to  accompIL  h  ovir  aspirations. 

EcoifOM  re  TkEND  Link  Stxtdixs. 
Chzstb  D.  Tripp. 


Heftt  Sk«rtaft  a^  Sckcaeciady,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  iffw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  ^ay  25. 19 iS 

Mr.  KEARNEY.]  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mjj  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
oiD.  I  wish  to  callJ  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  worsi  meat  famine  in  the 
history  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  which  is 


Included  In  the  Thlrty-flrst  New  York 
Congressional  District. 

This  situation  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  demand  immediate  action  for  relief. 
The  meat  supply  there  is  practically 
at  rock  bottom  in  both  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments,  and  the  meat  fam- 
ine will  last  a  long  time  unless  something 
is  done  immediately.  This  situation  has 
reached  its  critical  sta^e  and  it  was  ap- 
parent even  as  lats  as  last  night  that  con- 
sumers who  were  turned  away  at  the 
meat  markets  will  find  little  relief  in  the 
restaurants,  which  also  are  seriously 
feeling  the  present  pinch.  Locally  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers  have  no  fresh 
meat  at  all;  no  fresh- meat  shipments 
have  come  into  the  city  during  the  week; 
and  in  some  instances  dealers  have  even 
given  cutters  part  of  their  annual  vaca- 
tion because  there  was  nothing  to  do. 
Restaurateurs  said  the  situation  was  very 
bad  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  All 
legitimate  meat  sources  are  now  dried 
up;  and  prices  for  chicken  and  other 
fowl,  if  they  can  be  obtained,  are  way 
beyond  reason. 

In  this  coimection  it  is  believed  that 
the  black  market  is  intensely  active  in 
this  area;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  press 
the  FBI  for  an  immediate  investigation. 

At  Ellis  Hospital,  where  more  than  400 
patients  are  being  fed  daily — in  addition 
to  the  several  hundred  staff  members  and 
employees — the  shortage  is  also  being 
felt. 

This  Is  an  unbearable  situation  and 
exists  not  only  in  that  locality  but  else- 
where, despite  the  fact  that  the  War  Food 
Administration  cites  figures  showing  the 
Nation  now  has  more  live  cattle  than 
ever  before  in  its  history. 

Five  hundred  members  of  the  Sche- 
nectady Constimers  Corporation  are  un- 
able to  obtain  meat  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  jjackers  allege  they  cannot  supply 
meat  at  ceilings  without  great  loss.  In 
the  meantime,  to  the  crying  shame  of 
the  Nation,  the  black  market  is  still 
active. 


We,  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAfiaAcumxrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing most  timely  and  forceful  editorial 
from  the  May  20.  1945.  Sunday  Item. 
Lawrence,  Mass..  in  oi^x)sition  to  any 
further  reductions  In  the  tariff  rates 
under  oxir  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  all  the  Members 
may  have  a  chance  to  read  the  very 
interesting  article: 

w«,  TH«  rmoPLK — wx  must  ncur  »o«  oum  own 

The  bill  calling  for  Presidential  power  to 
reduce  tariffs  a  further  50  percent  under  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaties  comes  up  for  con- 
gressional action  in  the  early  days  of  June. 
Tor  the  social,  business,  and  Uidustrial  lead- 
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ers  and  organizations  of  this  textile  center 
the  time  for  a  concerted  crescendo  of  protest 
against  this  measure  ha«  arrived.  Prom  now 
untU  the  bitter  end  of  a  bitter  battle  there 
can  be  no  let-up  vmtU  victory  perches  on  our 
banners. 

And  in  this  fight  for  our  very  economic 
existence,  be  it  remembered  that  we  have  all 
the  strength  of  American  tradition  on  our 
side  One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
founding  fathers  In  wrltUig  the  greatest  po- 
litical document  ever  to  come  from  human 
hands  was  to  afford  protection  and  assistance 
to  American  commerce  and  Industry.  They 
were  practical  Idealists  who  knew  that  po- 
litical freedom  withers  unless  it  is  rooted 
deep  in  the  soil  of  economic  stabUity 

Despite  an  original  difference  In  tariff  views 
between  the  two  great  political  parties  In  this 
country  the  whole  purpose  of  both  of  them 
m  levying  duties  on  foreign  Imports  has  been 
to  favor  domestic  industries  and  economic 
interests.  Any  disagreement  between  the 
parties  has  been  more  political  than  real. 

In  the  olden  days  of  the  young  Republic 
our  infant  industries  had  to  compete  against 
the  better  machinery  and  the  admittedly 
superior  managerial  abUity  of  Europe.  As  a 
resiilt  we  had  to  have  tariff  walls.  But  the 
change  that  has  come  is  in  the  labor  cost. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  world  the  war  has 
brought  a  terrific  drop  in  living  standards. 
To  save  their  national  economies  and  to 
recapture  and  expand  lost  business  In  the 
postwar  world,  European  and  Asiatic  nations 
which  are  fast  becoming  Industrialized,  will 
resort  to  slave  labor  and  huge  governmental 
subsidies.  This  last  measure  is  itself  a  dis- 
guised tariff. 

Already  In  the  halls  of  Parliament  and  In 
the  pages  of  the  London  Economist  there 
have  appeared  unmistakable  signs  that  Eng- 
lish interests  are  growing  aggressive,  not  to 
say  truculent,  in  their  plans  to  dig  into  our 
trade  Russia,  with  her  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment flushed  by  victory  In  the  field,  is 
entering  a  period  of  Intense  nationalism  in 
politics  and  economics. 

In  the  face  of  these  growing  signs  of  in- 
ternational   economic    bitterness,    and    sus- 
tained by  our  knowledge  that  we  are  holding 
fast  to  the  American  tradition  and  way  of 
life  It  Is  high  time  we  let  the  Congress  know 
m  very  decided  terms  that  we  crave  a  bit  of 
economic  rest   after   12  breathless  years  of 
economic  crusading,  that  we  feel  the  need  to 
consolidate  our  great  gains  before  we  dis- 
pense any  more  largess  to  the  world  at  large. 
The   sliderule   boys   with   their   beguiling 
theories  have  made  a  murderous  mess  of  our 
food.   gas.   oil.   paper,   and  rubber   supplies. 
Why  let  them  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  our 
very  Uvelihocds?    We  have  given  the  world 
our  armaments,  our  ships,  our  clothes,  our 
food— and.  dearest  of  all.  our  boys  and  girls. 
Let  us  keep  at  least  our  Jobs  so  that  we  can 
have  something  to  offer  our  veterans  when 
at  long  last  they  do  come  home. 


like  a  shooting  star  In  the  firmament,  we 
learn  of  individual  citizens  who  are  con- 
tributing a  particular  human  touch  to 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  I 
think -every  one  of  my  colleagues  has  un- 
doubtedly had  this  experience  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  great  help  to  us  to  bring  such 
incidents  to  each  other's  attention. 

In  my  district  at  Belmar.  N.  J.,  there 
Is  a  great  American  couple  who  are  con- 
tributing from  the  bounty  of  their  hearts 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  our  wounded  vet- 
erans. Pat  and  Sandy  Breslin  operate  a 
fishing  concession  at  the  Belmar  Marine 
Basin  where  they  rent  boats,  bait,  and 
fishing  tackle  for  those  who  are  so  in- 
clined. Throughout  this  whole  war  Pat 
and  Sandy  have  never  charged  any  man 
in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  a 
cent  for  the  rental  of  their  boats  or  their 
fishing  equipment,  and  they  have  also 
furnished  free  hot  dogs,  soda  pop.  and 
the  like  to  them.  Once  every  month  the 
entire  gross  proceeds  of  their  business 
was  given  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Now  these  generous-hearted  Ameri- 
cans have  set  aside  every  Monday  for  the 
rest  of  the  season  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  wounded  boys  who  are  located  at 
the  hospitals  near-by.  They  are  given 
free  use  of  the  boats,  bait,  and  lunch, 
and  they  are  urged  to  enjoy  themselves 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

Pat  and  Sandy  practice  practical  pa- 
triotism. They  do  not  wear  their  Amer- 
icanism on  their  sleeve:  it  is  dteply  en- 
trenched In  their  hearts  and  they  are 
setting  us  all  an  example  as  to  what  we 
should  do  to  make  tliis  great  country  of 
ours  a  better  place. 


Practical  Patriotism 


Stettiniui  and  the  San  Francisco 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25. 1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

_  Friday,  May  25. 1945 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  beloved  country  of  ours  there  are 
literally  millions  of  fine  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  are  making  many  sacrifices  and 
are  bending  every  effort  to  bring  about 
the  ultimate  victory,  yet  once  in  a  while, 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune,  of  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  dated  May  18. 1945,  and  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  24, 
1945  both  having  to  do  with  the  good 
work  being  done  at  San  Francisco  by  our 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  feel  that  these  two  expressions  of 
opinion  are  important  enough  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  so  that 
it  can  see  for  itself  the  type  of  leader- 
ship and  activity  Mr.  Stettinius  is  bring- 
ing to  the  Conference.  I  know  that  as 
he  faces  the  many  problems  which  con- 
front a  world  meeting  of  the  kind  now 
being  undertaken  at  San  Francisco  that 
he  is  doing  his  best  to  settle  them  in  a 
business-like  manner  and  with  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  feelings  of  our  country 
and  our  people.  He  Is.  as  Mr.  Porter 
points  out  in  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle growing  in  stature  as  each  issue 
comes  up  for  settlement,  and  further- 


more It  is  well  to  note  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Porter  to  the  efTect  that  the 
Secretary  has  kept  constantly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  charter  must  be  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate  and  has 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability  endeavored 
to  act  accordingly. 
The  editorial  and  article  follow: 

IProm  the  Great  Palls   (Mont.)   Tiibune  of 
May  18.  1945] 
Leadership  at  San  Francbco 
Following    informative    comment    In    this 
column  on  Tuesday  morning  the  clear-cut 
•  positions  taJcen  by  Secretary  of  State  Stet- 
tinius  may   well   inspire  confidence   in   the 
mind  of  every  American  citizen.     His  force- 
ful statements  encompass  Just  what  needs  to 
be  said  as  he  placet,  the  world  policy  of  thU 
country  before  the  delegates  from  48  other 
nations  at  San  Francisco.    There  is  satisfac- 
tion as  he  Is  reported  to  have  pounded  the 
desk  to  emphasize  his  statement  that  the 
world  security  council  of  U  must  have  prece- 
dence and  authority  In  making  aerlous  deci- 
sions. 

The  Secretary  expresses  the  impressive  wish 
that  we  may  write  into  the  general  frame- 
work satisfaction  to  Latin -American  coun- 
tries. He  is  entirely  willing  to  take  into  con- 
sideration all  existent  bilateral  treaties  and 
agreements.  That  is  fair  enough,  and  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  would  faU  In  Its 
mission,  if  the  security  council  cannot  take 
effective  action  as  occasion  arises. 

It  is  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Stettinius. 
and  others  who  are  willing  to  follow  that 
leadership,  which  would  enable  a  world  peace 
to  stand  the  test  of  history. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  May  24,  19451 
S-rrmNius    Hailed    roa    Part    in    Parlet — 
DtJRiNG  Absence  in  Washington  Observers 
Stress  Contributions  to  Contkrenci  Suc- 
cess 

(By  Russell  Porter) 

San  Pranctsco,  May  23.— Secretary  of  State 
Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr.  is  expected  to  re- 
turn here  tomorrow  to  make  renewed  efforts 
to  bring  the  World  Security  Conference  to 
an  early  end.  While  he  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington conferring  with  President  Truman, 
observers  here  have  been  evaluating  his  con- 
tributions to  the  Conference  as  one  of  Its 
four  copresl  dents  and  his  achievements  In 
protecting  American  Interests  as  chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegation. 

Despite  minor  criticism  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Stettinius  does  not  appear  to  as  much 
advantage  at  plenary  sessions  and  press  con- 
ferences as  do  some  of  his  more  experienced 
colleagues,  especially  Anthony  Eden,  Foreign 
Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  and  Foreign  Com- 
missar Molotoff,  of  Russia,  It  Is  generaUy 
agreed  that  he  has  made  Important  contri- 
butions to  the  success  of  the  Conference. 


PROMOTES   FEELING    OF  TTNTTT 

The  most  Important  contribution  is  the 
feeling  of  unity  which  he  has  promoted,  first 
among  the  members  of  the  American  delega- 
tion and  lU  advisers  and  consultants,  then 
among  the  Big  Five,  and  finally  throughout 
the  Conference.     As  one  Issue  after  another 
came  to  the  fore,  and  had  to  be  settled  In 
the    give-and-take    of    croes-table    negotia- 
tions, the  Secretary  of  State  grew  in  stature. 
His  approach  is  that  of  the  practical  busi- 
nessman and  he  has  a  genuinely  friendly 
way  of  dealing  with  people.     Foreign  dele- 
gates seem  to  like  It.  especially  the  Russians, 
regarding  It  as  typically  American. 

Throughout  the  Conference  he  has  stood 
consistently  for  decisions  which  would  make 
the  charter  of  the  new  world  organliatlon 
more  effective.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
regional  question.  Mr.  Stettinius  took  a 
strong  sUnd  for  the  amendment  which  pre- 
vaUed,   maintaining  the  superiority  of   tn« 
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worid  orE«nkxatlon  without  any  question, 
while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the  Pan- 
American  region  83r8tem  and  retaining  the 
confidence  of  the  Latin-American  group  that 
Washington  Intended  to  stick  to  the  act  of 
Chapultppec. 

On  another  line  he  has  stood  for  Itberalle- 
ing  the  charter  as  much  as  possible,  consistent 
with  Its  effectiveness.  He  put  his  full  In- 
fluence enthusiastically  behind  the  fight  for 
the  human  rights  amendment  and  was  In- 
strumental in  getting  unanimous  agreement 
on  It.  He  also  played  a  leading  role  In  the 
moTe  to  strengthen  the  economic  and  social 
council. 

Mr.  Stettmius  has  stood  firm  for  the  pro-  • 
tectlon  of  American  interests,  particularly  In 
the  trusteeship  question  At  the  same  time 
he  has  persuaded  the  British  to  go  far  enough 
along  the  trusteeship  road  to  offer  real  hope 
for  the  Independent  peoples  of  the  world  in 
the  future. 

It  was  largely  the  Influence  of  Secretary 
Stettlnlus  that  persuaded  Ux.  Molotov  to 
stay  here  a  weeks  longer  than  he  had  In- 
tended and  join  In  the  negotiation  of  the  joint 
four-power  amendments  which  took  several 
controversial  Issues  out  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Stettmius  also  took  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  late  President  Roosevelt's 
Yalta  pledge  to  support  the  admission  of  the 
White  Russians  and  Ukrainian  delegations. 
Despite  disturbing  factors  such  as  the  Polish 
question,  a  remarkable  degree  of  cooperation 
developed  between  the  Russian  and  United 
States  delegations,  and  Mr  Molotov  left  the 
Ck>nference  voicing  very  friendly  sentiments 
toward  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  did  Mr.  Eden 
•lao. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Eden  left  San  Francisco 
the  regional  Issue  was  still  unsettled  at  3 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Stettinlus  pro- 
posed that  British  and  American  experts  put 
m  an  intensive  survey,  and  3  hours  later  Mr. 
Cden  presented  a  British  proposal  acceptable 
to  us.  which  the  Russians  later  adopted  with 
•light  changes 

"  The  Secretary's  friends  say  h«  has  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  charter  must  be  ratl- 
ftod  by  the  United  States  Senate. 


Witnesses  for  and  Afaiast  Extension  of 
tkc  Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  WKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  25.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  analysis  of  witnesses  appearing 
against  the  extension  of  the  trade- 
agreement  bill  and  those  appearing  for 
the  extension  is  revealing.  Those  r.gainst 
the  extension  of  the  bill  outnumber  those 
for  the  extension  of  the  bill  by  practi- 
cally two  to  one. 

Those  persons  and  firms  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  the  trade-agreement  bill 
are  largely  in  favor  of  keeping  up  our 
national  defense.  These  patriotic  per- 
sons and  firms  do  not  want  the  inter- 
nationalists to  put  the  United  States  in 
a  position  where  it  will  be  caught  short 
of  essential  war  materials  and  obliged  to 
depend  oa  foreign  nations  for  those  ma- 
terials, whether  mineral,  agricultural, 
chemical,  or  mechanical,  which,  if  ade- 
quately protected,  will  underwrite  our 
safety  in  time  of  either  peace  or  war. 


It  is  significant  also  ihat  many  of  those 
appearing  for  the  trade-agreement  bill 
extension  have  an  inierest  as  exporters 
or  importers,  or  as  Advertisers  of  for- 
eign-made goods,  sugar  brokers,  and 
those  interested  in  promoting  luxury  ex- 
ports to  be  paid  for  by  the  competing 
products  of  the  lowest -paid  labor  in  for- 
eign countries. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  th^  line-up  of  witnesses  and  briefs 
filed  for  and  againstj  the  trade-agree- 
ment progr£un  during  the  hearing  on  the 
bill:  I 

Analysis   or   Wrrmasc^   Apfe.uiing    and   or 

Buixrs  PiLio  With  t|«  W.^ys  and  Means 

COMMTTTR    or    THE    U^USE    OF    REFRESENTA- 

Tivis  IN  Connection  jwrrn  Hearings  Per- 
taining TO  H.  R.  2652  ;  »RoviDiNG  FOR  Exten- 
sion or  Rbcipvocai.  TiaoE  Acreements  Act 

Por  the  bill: 

Administration  oflldtsls 
Members  of  Congr^. 
Other  witness-es  . . 
Parties  filing  briefsL 


ToUl 


Against  the  bill: 
Members  of 
Oth€r  witnesses 
Parties  filing  briefs 


Congrtss 


ToUl 


7 

1 

25 

21 

54 


4 
54 

SO 

88 


been  filed  and  may 
reports    following 


Other  briefs  may  hair'> 
appear    In    final   prinUd 
part  19. 

WrrNBSSXS    AOAINST    THI^    DOUCHTON     bill     .(IN 
WHOLE  Oa  IN   PART) 

Oral  statements 
Members  of  Congress   (4) 
Carl  Hinsbaw  ( Repucjlican ) ,  of  California. 
Earl  R.  Lewis    (Republican  ,  of  Ohio. 
Reld    F.    Murray    (aspubllcan),    of    Wis- 
consin. 

Jennings  Randolph  Democrat),  of  West 
Virginia. 

Others   (54) 

Arthur  Besse.  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufac  urers. 

T.  Albert  Potter,  president.  Elgin  National 
Watch  Co..  American  Watch  Industry. 

Joseph  C.  Mahoney,  I  loft  Fibres  Manufac- 
turing Institute. 

H.  Wlckliffe  Rose,  American  Tariff  League, 
Inc. 

Claudius  T.  Murchls<in,  president.  Cotton 
Textile  Institute  (also  American  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cotton  Manufa:turers) . 

Irene  Blunt,  secretarr-treastirer.  National 
Federation  of  Textiles,  [inc. 

B.  R.  Van  Vltet.  vl*e  president.  Tublze 
Rayon  Corp.,  Rayon  Ytrn  Industry. 

Charles  B.  J.  Molltor.  ^Lmerlcan  Lace  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

J.  Carson  Adkerson.  I  president.  American 
Manganese  Producers  Aescclation. 

RusseU  B.  Brown,  general  council.  Inde- 
pendent Petroleum   Association  of  America. 

Ernest  V.  Oent,  secretary,  American  Zinc 
Institute,  Inc.  I 

Charles  W.  Holman,  secretary.  National  Co- 
operative Milk  Produce^'  Federation. 

F.  E.  Mollin,  American  National  Livestock 
Association.  I 

Kenneth  O.  Bates,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.. 
Linoleum  and  Pelt-Basi  Floor  Covering  In- 
dustry. I 

Don  E.  Mowry,  Pountiitn  Pen  and  Mechani- 
cal Pencil  Manufacture^. 

Robert  S.  Palmer,  manager,  Colorado  Min- 
ing Association. 

Norrls  E.  Phillips,  vice 
ell  of  America. 

J.  B.  WUson,  National  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation. 


president.  TUe  Coun- 


FellE  Edgar  Wormaer,  secretary-treasurer. 
Lead   Industries   Association. 

Fred  Q.  Taylor,  vice  president.  United 
States  Beet  Sugar  Association  (also  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League.  Farmers  and  Manu- 
facturers Beet  Sugar  Association,  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters  Association). 

Charlp  A.  Turner,  president,  Chester 
Lace  Mills,  National  Association  of  Lace  Cxir- 
taln  Manufacturers. 

WUwyn  Herbert,  secretary.  Narrow  Fabrics 
Institute. 

D.  K.  Brown.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation. 

H.  L.  Coe.  Bicycle  Institute  of  America. 

Alvardo  M.  Garcia,  president  Cigar  Manu- 
facturers' Association   of  America. 

Carl  H.  Wllken,  National  Association  of 
Commissioners.  Secretaries  and  Directors  of 
Agriculture. 

D.  H.  Angney.  Rhode  Island  Textile  Asso- 
ciation. 

Tom  Llnder,  Georgia  commissioner  of  ag- 
riculture. 

H.  K.  Thatcher,  Arkansas  commissioner  of 
agriculture. 

John  Burns,  Amalgamated  Lace  Operatives 
of  America. 

Albert  O.  Trostel.  Jr.,  Tanners'  Council  of 
America. 

Edward  B.  Benjamin,  president.  Bay  Chem- 
ical Co.  and  Myles  Salt  Co. 

O.  W.  BUharz.  Bllharz  Mining  Co. 

MUlard  D.  Brown,  president.  Continental 
MllU.  Inc..  Philadelphia  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

James  K.  Love.  Shenango  Pottery  Co. 

C.  W.  Carlson,  president.  U.  S.  Glass  Co.. 
American  Glassware  Association,  handmade 
glasswar*  aectlon. 

Frederick  Dixon,  Amalgamated  Lace  Oper- 
atives of  America. 

Walter  W.  Generaszo.  national  president, 
American  Watchmakers  Union. 

Harry  H.  Cook.  International  president. 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers  Union  of  North 
America. 

John  G.  Lerch.  attorney.  Toy  Manufactur- 
ers of  U.  8.  A.  and  Industrial  Wire  Cloth 
Institute. 

J.  M.  Jones.  National  Wyoming  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association. 

C.  J.  Uhrmann,  vice  president.  Imperial 
Glass  Corp. 

E.  L.  Torbert,  vice  president,  Onondaga 
Pottery  Co. 

J.  M.  Wells,  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co. 

James  Duffej.  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters,  AFL. 

Alfred  C.  Guant.  Merrlmac  Mills. 

Otto  Herres,  Combined  Metal  Reduction 
Co. 

George  E.  Colby,  International  Braid  Co. 

Dr.  Leo  M.  Chrlstensen,  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Frank  F.  Payan.  French  Worsted  Co. 

Norman  Randall,  Elastic  Webbing  Industry. 

H.  B.  Van  Dorn,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

J.  M.  Welsh,  Farms  Crops  Processing  Co. 

Matthew  Woll.  president,  American  Wage 
Earners  Protective  Conference,  AFL. 
Parties  Who  Filed  Briefs  or  Statements  With 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(Francis  Hopklnson). 

National  Orange  (Fred  Brenckman). 

American  Mining  Congress  (Julian  D.  Con- 
over ) . 

American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association. 

United  States  Pulp  Producers  Anoclatlon. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers. 

Book  Paper  Manufacturers  Association. 

Julius  B.  Beatty  in  behalf  of:  Calumet  & 
Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co.;  Consolidated 
Copf>ermlnes  Corp.,  Nevada;  Copper  Range 
Co..  Michigan;  Magma  Copper  Co..  ArlBona: 
Miami  Copper  Co..  Arizona;  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.,   AriBona   and   Texas;    Qunlcy   Mining 
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Co.  of  Michigan:  Shattuck  Denn  Mining  Co., 
Arizona:  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  Tennessee. 

Beet   Growers   Association,   Nyssa.  Oreg. 

Idaho  Sugar  Beet  Growers.  Shelley.  Idaho. 

Pacific  Wool  Growers,  Portland,  Oreg. 

8  Stroock  &  Co..  Inc.  (woolen  manufac- 
turers ) . 

Institute     of    Carpet     Manufactvu-ers     of 

America. 

Clock  Manufacturing  Industry.  ^    ■ 

Domestic  Manufacturers  of  Carpets,  Rugs, 

and  Mats. 

Leather  Goods  Manufacturers  of  America. 

Plastic  Materials  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Washington.  D.  C. 

Hooven  Allison  Co.  (rope  and  twine). 

Cambridge  TUe  Manufacturing  Co..  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

Service  Tools  Institute.  N.  T. 

Elastic  Fabrics  (James  R.  Kendrick) ,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sportlngs  Arms  and  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturing Institute. 

Paper  Makers  Felt  Industry. 

Wool  Hat  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America. 

Shears,  Scissors,  and  Manicure  Implements. 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

National  Association  of  Hot  House  Vege- 
table Growers.  V/ashlngton.  -D.  C. 

Vegetable  Growers  Association  of  America. 

Eiiglish  Walnuts  (Paul  A.  Dobson ),  Calif or- 

nla. 

Paul  T    Beardsley,  Sloan,   Iowa. 

wrrNESSEs  in  favor  of  the  doughton  bill 

Oral  stittements 

Administration  Officials  (7) 

Hon.  William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tarv  of  State. 

Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Assistant  Sec- 
retarj-  of  State.  ^  „^  ^ 

Oscar  B.  Ryder.  Chairman,  United  States 
Tariff  Commission. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Director.  Office  of 
Wartime  Economic  Affairs. 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  War  Mobllleation 
Director.  ^  ^ 

Hon.  Henry  A.  WaUace,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. ,    .     , 

Hon.  Claude  Wlckard.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. . 

Member  of  Congress   (1) 

Cleveland   M.   Bailey,  Democrat,   of   West 

Virginia. 

Others  (25) 

Irving  Richter,  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers. CIO. 

Byrl  A.  Whitney,  assistant  general  counsel. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Emll  Rleve,  general  president.  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America. 

Jacob  8.  Potofsky.  chairman,  CIO  Latin- 
American  Affairs  Committee. 

Bjarne  Asper,  president.  Overseas  Automo- 
tive Club. 

Benjamin  Marsh,  the  Peoples'  Lobby. 

Franklin  Johnston,  publisher,  the  Amer- 
ican Exporter. 

Mrs.  J.  Austin  Stone,  National  Women  s 
Trade  Union  League. 

Anna  Lord  Strauss,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Dr.  Caroline  F.  Ware,  American  Association 
of  University  Women. 

Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders.  Research  Committee, 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 

Louis  Marbe  Cohn.  Importer. 

Ernest  Kaniler.  chairman  of  board.  Uni- 
versal C.  I.  T.  Credit  Corp. 

Stacev  May,  assistant  to  president.  James 
H.  McGraw.  Jr.,  president,  McGraw-HiU  Pub- 
lishing Co.  ^ 

R  E  Short,  president.  Arkansas  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. 

James  W.  Bevans,  National  CouncU  of 
American  Importers. 


Samuel  Fraser,  International  Apple  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Vyrgll  Atkinson.  Reld  Robinson,  presi- 
dent. International  Union  of  Mine,  MUl  ft 
Bmelter  Workers.  CIO. 

James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer.  CIO. 

George  Harrison.  Railway  Clerks'  Union. 
AFL. 

Clark  H.  Minor,  director.  United  State* 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  former  Chairman. 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

Maurice  T.  McGovern,  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Cuba. 

R.  H.  Patchin,  vice  president,  W.  R.  Grace 
&  Co. 

Parties  Who  Filed  Briefs  or  Statements  In 
Favor  of  the  Doughton  Bill   (21) 

Hon.  E.  R.  Stettinlus,  Jr. 

Hon.  Cordell  Hull. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

California  CIO. 

Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  ( Allen  Dean ) . 

Export  Division.  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  (C.  A.  Richards). 

International  Economic  Council,  Chicago, 

HI. 

Women's  Action  Committee  for  Victory 
and  Lasting  Peace. 

International  Harvester  Co..  foreign  oper- 
ations. Chicago  (G.  C.  Hoyt.  vice  president). 

American  Watch  Assemblers'  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  New 

Ycrk. 

American  National  Retail  Jewelers  Asso- 
ciation. New  York. 

YWCA  of  United   States   (Mary  S.  Ingra- 

ham). 

Typewriter  Manufacturers  Export  Associa- 
tion. Washington.  D.  C. 

United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America   (CIO). 

National  Farmers'  Union,  Denver.  Cola 
(James  G.  Fatten,  president). 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council  (Eugene 
P.  Thomas). 

List  of  1.3(X)  American  economists, 

James  A.  Farley. 

H.  H.  Pike  &  Co..  New  York  (sugar  brokers) . 

Drug.  Chemical,  and  Allied  Trade  Section 
of  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 


suiting  improvements  and  inventions  in 
surgery  and  drugs  and  methods  on  the 
other. 

I  thought  it  might  interest  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  have  me  call  attention 
to  a  peacetime  invention,  almost  com- 
pletely overlooked  in  the  more  striking 
inventions  of  the  war,  which  many  people 
believe  can  revolutionize  orchard  culti- 
vation in  agriculture. 

The  invention  is  very  simple.  It  is  a 
new  tj'pe  of  disk  plow,  invented  by  Mr. 
Steven  Toth.  of  Perris.  Calif.,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  new 
plow  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  allow 
operation  on  a  much  shorter  turning 
radius  than  present,  more  conventional 
designs.  It  will  also  allow  right-hand 
turns  and  backing,  maneuvers  which  Mr. 
Totli  says  are  unknown  in  any  similar 
implement  presently  in  use.  It  permits 
close  cultivation  around  trees  and  other 
obstacles,  or  in  fence  corners.  At  the 
beginning  and  during  a  turn,  the  disk 
assembly  is  automatically  raised,  and  the 
turning  is  facilitated  without  hand  op- 
eration and  without  stopping.  Another 
advantage  is  said  to  be  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  raising  and  locking  the  disks 
or  the  plow  while  moving  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  or  along  the  road. 

There  is  a  novel  feature  which  gives 
a  higher  than  normal  suspension,  and 
which  consequently  prevents  the  plow 
from  accumulating  weeds  or  otiier 
debris.  This  removes  the  frequent  stops 
which  the  older  models  required.  The 
plow  can  be  rigged  for  tractor  hitch  or 
for  pulling  by  draft  animals,  and  the 
disk  blades  are  interchangeable  with 
moldboard  types  of  plowshares. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a 
very  practical  demonstration  of  what  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world  want  to 
see,  the  beating  of  swords  into  plow- 
shares. 


New  Type  of  Disk  Plow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25.  1945 

Mr.    PHILLIPS.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
whole  world  is  marveling  today  at  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  men  and  women, 
many  of  them  Americans,  who  have  con- 
tributed the  ideas  which  have  been  built 
by  American  engineers  and  industries 
into  the  tanks,  guns,  planes,  ships,  and 
all  the  other  items  which  the  industrial 
genius  of  the  world  is  turning  out  in  im- 
plements of  war.    We  are  aghast  at  V-1 
bombs  which  fly  without  human  control, 
and  at  V-2  bombs  which  go  into  the 
stratosphere  and  travel  at  an  unbeliev- 
able speed  before  they  drop  on  the  des- 
ignated objective.    We  wonder  what  Jet 
planes  will  do  to  future  aviation  plans. 
We  realize  what  inventions  in  light  met- 
als and  plastics  will  do  to  post-war  liv- 
ing.   We  try  to  determine  in  our  minds 
this  strange  balance  of  the  cruelties  and 
sufferings  of  war  on  one  side  and  the  re- 


Ellison  DuRant  Smith 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23.  1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ellison  DuRant  SMrrn,  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  comes 
a  time  in  every  man's  career  when  he 
must  lay  down  his  working  tools  and  de- 
part this  life  for  the  Great  Beyond. 

Our  good  friend  Senator  Ellison 
SMiTh,  of  South  Carolina,  was  a  great 
leader,  an  energetic  Senator,  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  those  things  of  benefit  to  his 
country.  He  was  especially  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  own  State  of  South 
Carolina.  His  interest  in  cotton,  and  the 
farmers  engaged  in  agricultural  ptu-- 
suits,  earned  nim  the  title  of  "Cotton 
Ed"  Smith, 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  live 
at  the  same  hotel  as  Senator  Smith  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  both  were  mem- 
bers of  the  same  college  fraternity,  Phi 
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K^pa  Psi.  As  a  result  of  these  associa- 
tions I  learned  to  know  "Corrow  Ed"  in- 
timately. He  was  a  big-hearted  man. 
unse'flsh  and  Interested  in  the  welfare 
of  others.  He  was  truly  a  great  Phi  Psi 
and  our  national  fraternity  will  miss 
him.  Our  Federal  Government  has  sus- 
tained a  great  loss,  and  his  own  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  lost  a  good  friend  to 
whom  its  people  are  indebted  in  a  great 
many  ways. 

Now  his  work  here  is  over  and  Senator 
Smith  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest.  To 
this  old  friend  and  fraternity  brother,  I 
might  say.  We  miss  you.  and  we  shall 
continue  to  miss  you.  But  some  day  we 
hope  It  shall  be  our  privilege  to  join  you 
around  the  Great  White  Throne. 

It  Is  an  old  belief 

That  on  some  solemn  shore, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  grief, 

Dear  friends  shxdl  meet  once  more. 


Foreign  Trade  in  a  Stable  Postwar  World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOTTrH  CAKOUKA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  26,  194S 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  observ- 
ing National  Foreign  Trade  Week  and 
National  Maritime  Day.  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  Propeller  Club,  port 
of  Charleston.  S.  C.  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  speaker  the  Honorable 
Amos  E.  Taylor,  Director.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

I  had  often  heard  my  very  dear  friend, 
C.  W.  Martin,  of  Charleston,  who  repre- 
sents the  Commerce  Department  in  my 
city,  speak  of  the  outstanding  ability  of 
Dr.  Taylor.  I  have  known  of  the  splen- 
did work  being  done  by  Mr.  Martin  in  mj 
city  and.  therefore,  knew  that  his  direc- 
tor would  have  a  fine  message  for  the 
people  of  my  community. 

In  obtaining  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Recobd.  I 
am  privileged  to  Include  therewith  a 
copy  of  the  excellent  address  made  by 
the  distingiiished  Director  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  Dr.  Amos  E.  Taylor. 

I  have  Just  come  from  Savannah  whence 
the  ste&mahip  bearing  that  city's  name  sailed 
on  May  22,  1819.  on  what  was  an  historic  mis- 
sion. We  have  good  reason  to  celeDrate  this 
event,  the  real  signlflcance  of  which  was 
hardly  understood  at  the  time.  The  Inter- 
vening period  of  IM  yean,  tboxigh  represent- 
lac  perhaps  a  relatively  short  span  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  has  bridged  a  wide  gap  In 
our  Industrtai  history.  The  period  encom- 
paiSM  our  growth  from  a  nation  of  less  than 
10,000,000  facing  a  broad  western  frontier 
to  an  oesan-to-oeesn  eeonomlo  empire  of 
mors  than  180,000.000.  In  1810  we  were  en- 
gafsd  in  the  dsvslopment  of  a  syttem  of 
intsmal  transportation  which  after  another 
half  oaatuiT  earrlsd  us  to  the  Pacmc.  At 
tht  tlms  th«  foponns^  set  tall  the  Iris  Canal 
was  la  proGSM  of  eoostrucuon  and.  like  mont 
ondsftaklBiS  of  that  type,  it  was  flnance<l 
largsly  by  loroptaa  eapttal.  The  Atlantio 
was  not  a  barrltr  but  an  avaous  of  contact. 


The  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  during  the  nineteenth  century  was 
accelerated  and  In  facti  made  possible  largely 
through  the  use  of  ca]  Ital  borrowed  abroad. 
It  was  as  a  debtor  nation  that  this  country 
began  its  rapid  phystca  I  growth  and  develop- 
ment. With  a  rapid  licrease  In  wealth  and 
national  Income  and  u  growing  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  agricultural  products  the  meet- 
ing of  Interest  and  dividend  payments  was 
simply  part  of  a  happy  process  which  assured 
ready  and  profitable  w<  rid  markets. 

Our  ability  to  produ(  e  and  transport  goods 
in  laige  volume  was  clsarly  demonstrated  to 
the  world  during  the  !  'irst  World  War  when 
the  weight  of  our  parti  cipatlon  quickly  made 
Itself  felt  on  both  the  sconomlc  and  military 
fronts.  Private  and  public  loans  granted  to 
foreign  governments  vith  which  we  even- 
tually became  associate  id  In  a  common  effort, 
together  with  a  subsantial  liquidation  by 
Great  Britain.  Franci!.  and  other  foreign 
countries  of  their  hcldlngs  In  the  United 
States,  shifted  our  International  position 
almost  overnight  from  that  of  net  debtor  to 
net  creditor. 

I  shall  not  be  surprised  If  the  historian 
of  the  future  should  1  nd  that  the  year  1945 
marked  the  close  of  o  le  era  and  the  begin- 
ning of  another.  Tor  It  so  happens  that  we 
are  on  the  threshol<  of  Important  deci- 
sions. Whatever  the  final  Import  of  those 
decisions,  I  believe  that  the  Conference  at 
San  Francisco  reflects  a  universal  acknowl- 
edgment that  the  reUtlonshlp  of  each  part 
of  the  world  to  all  otl  lers  requires  not  only 
a  code  of  law  and  order  but  a  permanent 
basis  of  mutual  understanding.  We  have 
long  been  conscious  of  a  growing  degree  of 
economic  Interdependence  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  but  It  Is  somewhat  Ironic 
that  It  required  two  <iestructlve  world  wars 
and  a  world  depression  to  Impress  upon  us 
the  need  for  concerUd  action.  While  na- 
tions vere  moving  cloier  and  closer  together 
they  were  totally  unpr spared  to  live  together 
In  peace.  The  failure  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  the  world  we  live  In  led  us  to  the 
brink  of  disaster  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
repeat. 

The  war  Itself  has  produced  far-reaching 
changes  which  have  ^^phasized  the  neces- 
sity for  cooperative  acjtion  and  organization. 
Compelled  by  the  necessity  to  utilize  our 
human  and  natural  rssources  to  the  maxi- 
mum we  have  found  new  means  for  apply- 
ing energy  drawn  fron  nature's  bounties  for 
the  production  of  goo<l  s  and  services  in  ever- 
Increasing  volume  'This  fact  alone  is  of 
tremendous  significance  as  we  contemplate 
utilizing  these  same  [sources  of  power  in 
time  of  peace.    There  \a  virtually  no  limit  to 


what  we  can  produce 
of  production  is  to  be 


capacity  we  must  find  means  whereby  each 

person   able   and   willing  to  work  can  con- 
tribute his  share  and  Jiartlclpate  In  the  final 


result.     It  is  only  by 
contribution  that  all 


but  if  the  machinery 
kept  operating  at  full 


making  possible  such 
of  us   can  enjoy  the 


things  which  we  prdduce.  If  we  achieve 
this  desirable  end.  It  Iwin  necessarily  mean 
a  higher  standard  (if  living  for  all  of 
us.  Such  an  accomslishment  cannot  be 
achieved,  however,  by  one  region  within  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  another.  Nor  can 
It  bs  achieved  by  one  country  or  world  area 
at  the  szpenss  of  another. 

If  we  assume,  then,  ihat  a  maximum  level 
of  employment  and  a  s^tem  of  international 
collaboration  are  both  essential  we  can  ap- 
propriately turn  our  attention  to  the  Impor- 
tancs  of  forslgn  trade  ks  a  means  of  achiev- 
ing sffsotlvs  rssults.  for  tt  Is  in  the  field  of 
forslgn  trads  whsrs  the  practlcs  of  making 
a  living  and  InstrumsoM  of  internatloiul  un- 
darstandlng  can  b«  ihost  sSsctiveiy  com- 
blnsd  Into  a  practical  formula.  The  free 
flow  of  goods  and  sertlees  in  largs  volums 
Is  ths  only  msana  whereby  all  nations  csn 
hops  to  participate  la  Common  opportunltiss 


for  maintaining  high  standards  of  living. 
Countries  dependent,  for  example,  upon 
shipping  as  an  Important  source  of  national 
Income  will  find  a  necessary  means  of  liveli- 
hood cut  off  If  world  trade  falls  to  the  low 
levels  experienced,  for  example,  dxiring  the 
early  thirties.  Moreover,  it  is  only  under 
conditions  of  unhindered  world  trade  that 
many  countries  can  find  real  opportunities 
for  acquiring  the  foreign  buying  power  so 
essential  to  the  purchase  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts In  foreign  markets. 

The  primary  requirement  In  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  the  development  of  a  state  of  eco- 
nomic health  throughout  the  world.  Export 
trade  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  end  In 
Itself:  It  Is  part  of  a  process  which.  If  It  is 
to  be  maintained,  requires  a  good  economic 
climate  and  sound  economic  conditions  at 
each  end  of  the  transaction.  It  Is  only  un- 
der such  conditions  that  business  can  long 
be  maintained  on  a  basis  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  benefit. 

The  United  States  constUutcs  the  most  Im- 
portant free  marketing  area  In  the  world. 
Our  unhappy  experiences  under  the  articles 
of  federation  prompted  us  to  guard  against 
any  system  of  tariffs  or  trade  restrictions 
between  the  States  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. We  have  thus  been  able  to  de- 
velop our  resources  and  to  exchange  goods 
and  services  freely  throtighout  the  whole  Na- 
tion. That  even  national  frontiers  need  not 
be  viewed  as  difficult  barriers  to  the  exchange 
of  goods  and'  services  In  the  larger  world 
community  Is  evidenced  by  the  high  volume 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Our  heavy  expenditures'  for  travel  In 
Canada  and  the  large  net  purchases  by  Cana- 
dians of  our  merchandise  represent  recipro- 
cal processes  whereby  the  Individual  de- 
mands of  thousands  of  people  on  each  side  of 
the  border  are  met  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  break-down  of  the  International 
financial  machinery  in  1931  and  the  subse- 
quent developments  were  the  byproducts  of 
an  unstable  world  order  that  we  are  finally, 
let  us  hope,  In  the  process  of  reconstructing 
on  a  firm  foundation.  While  we  may  differ 
on  details  we  are  generally  agreed  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  establishing  by  international  co- 
operation a  program  for  stabilizing  world 
currencies.  We  view  with  sympathetic 
understanding  the  need  for  other  steps  such 
as  the  establishment  of  an  International 
bank  which  would  by  direct  action  or  By  its 
guaranty  of  private  loans  a.ssure  the  avail- 
ability of  long-term  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  resources  wherever  such  develop- 
ment can  be  profitably  undertaken.  Ths 
proposed  legislation  providing  tor  the  re- 
moval of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  10C4 
is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
exchange  further  concessions  with  other 
countries,  to  the  benefit  of  all. 

If  we  should  view  the  period  of  a  century 
and  a  quarter  since  the  historic  crossing  of 
the  Savan7iah  as  a  cycle  in  otir  economic  his- 
tory we  may  perhaps  be  Justified  in  hoping 
for  a  new  era  of  good  feeling  such  as  our 
political  historians  have  long  associated  with 
the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  our 
foreign  trade  shows  that  our  prosperity  index 
and  the  volmne  of  our  Imports  follow 
parallel  lines.  Since  foreign  buying  power 
In  the  United  States  depends  largely  upon 
ths  dollar  payments  made  by  us  when  we 
Import  It  follows  that  our  ability  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  prospsrous  economy  de- 
termines in  largs  part  our  success  in  de- 
veloping foreign  markets  for  our  products 
on  a  sound  and  sustaining  basis.  Bscauss 
of  ths  tmportaaos  of  our  export  and  import 
trads  In  ths  total  itrsam  of  world  commsrcs 
it  la  evident  that  our  postwar  isvsl  of  do* 
msstio  buainsss  activity  will  maUrlally  In- 
fluencs  ths  dscrss  to  which  ths  outslds 
world  win  bs  frsa  of  tht  prsasura  which 
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might    otherwise    perpetuate    a    system    of 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  restrictions. 

Assuming  a  sound  international  invest- 
ment policy  and  the  effective  reconversion 
to  full  civilian  production  and  employment 
after  the  war  we  believe.  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  that  this  country  may  look  for- 
ward to  total  merchandise  exports  of  110.000,- 
000  000  or  more  a  year.  On  the  basis  of  an 
estimated  national  Income  of  $150,000,000,000. 
which  a  program  of  full  employment  should 
make  possible,  such  a  goal  reflects  a  con- 
servative ratio  of  export  to  total  output. 
Also,  with  our  expanded  Industrial  capacity 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  major  American  in- 
dustries will  necessarily  expect  wider  world 
markets  If  they  are  to  operate  at  maximum 
capacity  and  under  full  employment.  They 
will  look  for  larger  markets  abroad  for  capital 
goods  produced  In  this  counUy.  Any  sound 
program  of  Industrialization  In  undeveloped 
areas  will  mean  not  only  a  wider  demand 
for  equipment  produced  In  this  country  but 
will  also  contribute  toward  the  attainment 
of  higher  standards  of  living  and  thus  broader 
world  markets  generally.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century 
as  a  world  borrower  bears  ample  testimony 
to  this  kind  of  mutually  profitable  develop- 
ment. 

It  Is  only  under  conditions  of  a  rising  level 
In  world  trade  that  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
these  objectives.     If  we  should  assume  that 
larger  and  larger  markets  for  American  goods 
were  to  be  developed  under  conditions  of  a 
stationary  level  of  international  commerce. 
we  would  have  to  view  International  trade  as 
necessarily  a  form  of  economic  warfare  and 
plan   our   trade-promotion   problem   accord- 
ingly.    Unfortunately.  In  the  past  national 
trade  policies  were  too  frequently  formulated 
on  the  assumption  that  the  volume  of  total 
world  trade  was  more  or  less  fixed  and  that 
If  we  allowed  the  other  fellow  to  get  Into 
a  market,  we  would  be  deprived  of  such  a 
market  In  direct  proportion  to  his  success. 
Foreign  trade  and  domestic  trade  cannot 
be     cataloged     In     separate     compartments. 
They  go  together,  since  imports  In  the  long 
run  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  exports. 
To  us   in   the   United   States   many   of   the 
former  are  essential  and  are  not  produced  at 
home.     Foreign  markets  absorb  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  the  output  of  certain  In- 
dustries as  well  as  of  certain  regions  even 
though  total  exports  may  be  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  our  total  national  output.    You 
are  all  familiar  with  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment as  It  relates,  for  example  to  such  export 
commodities  as  cotton  and  tobacco.    As  has 
been  demonstrated  during  periods  of  national 
adversity  a  decline  In  exports  and  Imports 
deprives  our  consumers  and  our  Industries  of 
many  products  and  raw  materials  which  we 
can  either  not  replace  at  all  or  replace  only 
with  difficulty.    At  the  same  time  American 
Indtistries  are  deprived  of  profitable  outleU 
for  their  products. 

Under  conditions  of  full  employment  in 
the  United  States  our  ability  to  save  Is 
enormous.  Our  Industries  have  achieved  a 
much  more  advanced  sUge  of  development 
than  have  those  of  other  countries.  In 
many  countries  capital  la  relatively  scarce  and 
opportunities  for  profitable  investment  will 
be  open  to  us  throughout  the  world.  Such 
opportunities  If  directed  along  sound  lines 
are  bound  to  result  In  higher  levels  of  em- 
ployment and  Income,  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  stable  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions. Ths  net  result  U  a  sure  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace. 

Ths  resources  of  all  parts  of  our  country 
ars  sssfntiul  to  ths  malntsnancs  of  a  sound 
national  economy.  Ths  industrial  capacity 
of  certain  sections  has  risen  sharply  at  a 
result  of  wartims  dsvslopmsnU.  In  thess 
ntwsr  Industrial  trsas  labor  and  resources 
ars  avallabls  for  continued  development 
after  ths  war.  This  U  true,  for  examplt.  In 
ths  South   whsrs   ths  posslbiutlss  for  si- 


panded    world   trade   are   enhanced    by    the 
existence  of  excellent  ports  open  throughout 
the  year,  ports  located  at  what  we  might 
call    our   gateways    to    Latin-American    and 
other    markets.      A   sound   development   of 
these    markets    wUl    contribute    to    higher 
standards  of  living,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In    Its    recent    report.    The    Postwar    For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  United  States, 
the   House   Special   Committee   on   Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning   emphasized 
the  fact  that  our  foreign  trade,  even  though 
small    In    relation    to    national    Income,    Is 
bound  to  have  a  very  Important  Impact  upon 
the     economy     of     foreign     nations.     Many 
countries      depend      heavily      upon      Inter- 
national trade  as  a  source  of  national  In- 
come.    Since  the  United  States  is  in  posi- 
tion to  contribute  most  to  United  SUtes  and 
world  prosperity,  the  full  utilization  of  our 
enormous  capacity  to  produce,  to  consume, 
and  to  save  must  result  during  the  postwar 
years  In  an  expansion  of  exports,  expansion 
of  Imports,  and  an  expansion  in  foreign  in- 
vestments.   It  Is  Important,  therefore,  that 
national   policies   relating   to   foreign   trade 
and   foreign   Investments   be   properly   syn- 
chronized in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the 
unfortunate     consequences    of     the     1920'8. 
The  scarcity  of  capital  In  undeveloped  areas 
and  In  countries  devastated  by  the  war  pro- 
vides   broad    opportunities    for    Investment. 
Under  programs  of  economically  sound  In- 
dustrial expansion  both  lender  and  borrower 
will  benefit.     Such  form  of  mutual  partici- 
pation  In   an   expanding  world   economy  Is 
refiected  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
during  the  century  following  the  event  which 
we  are  now  celebrating. 

Since  trade  and  finance  are  interdepend- 
ent It  Is  well  that  we  examine  the  case  for 
future  foreign  lending.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  our  experience  during  the.  1920s.  It 
was  not  an  entirely  happy  experience,  but 
It  Is  Important  that  we  do  not  confuse  cause 
with  effect.  Our  mistakes  lay  less  in  the 
fact  that  we  engaged  In  foreign  lending  than 
In  the  fact  that  we  failed  to  understand  the 
nature  of  our  position  as  a  world  creditor. 
We  continued  to  be  ruled  by  a  debtor  psy- 
chology and  thus  pursued  policies  which 
were    Inconsistent    with    each    other. 

American  business  has  long  had  a  tremen- 
dous stake  abroad  In  the  form  of  Industrial 
and  other  Investments.  These  Investments 
range  all  the  way  from  mineral  developments 
in  Latin  America,  plantations  in  Central 
America  and  Middle  East,  to  branch  plants 
in  Canada.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent 
of  ETurope.  These  Investments  taken  as  a 
whole  have  proved  profitable  to  American 
business  even  during  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  and  have  provided  a  source  of  for- 
eign buying  power  to  the  countries  In  which 
they  have  been  made.  Foreign  sources  of 
raw  materials  become  of  Increasing  Impor- 
tance to  us  as  our  domestic  reserves  are 
being  more  and  more  heavily  drawn  upon  by 
our  highly  developed  Industrial  machine. 

Although   the  United   States  has    become 
the   temporary   guardian   of  billions  of   the 
outside  world's  capital  funds,  this  country 
Is  destined  to  continue  lU  strong  creditor 
role  after  the  war.    It  Is  not  possible  to  draw 
up  a  blueprint  showing  In  statistical  terms 
the   exact   position   the   United   States   will 
occupy  In  the  world  economy  after  the  war. 
We  do  have,  however,  a  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors  which  are  available  as  guides 
If  we  would  turn  to  universal  advantage  the 
opportunities  Implicit  In  the  country's  eco- 
nomic    power.      Ths     United     States     has 
achieved  a  dsgrss  of  maturity  in  technologi- 
cal expsrlsnos  which  has  stood  the  world  in 
good  atsad  during  ths  prsssnt  war.    This  ex- 
psriencs  can  bs  utillssd  sftsr   ths  war  to 
ths  advantags  of  both  ourselves  and  ths  rsst 
of  the  world.    Indeed,  our  responsibility  as 
a    natlf)n    wielding   an    unprecedented   bal- 
anos  of  sconomlc  powsr  psrmiu  no  other 
courts. 


During  the  period  between  the  two  wars 
the  international  economic  and  financial  po- 
sition of  this  country  reflected  many  signs 
of  instability.  The  causes  lay  partly  wlthm 
the  United  States  but  yet  not  entirely  so. 
The  modem  IndustrUl  world  is  exceedingly 
dynamic;  Impulses  generated  by  develop- 
ments In  a  given  world  area  do  not  auto- 
matically spend  themselves  when  they  reach 
a  national  frontier.  The  periodic  disturb- 
ances In  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments during  the  two  decades  following  the 
last  war  had  world-wide  repercussions.  Yet 
In  a  world  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  more 
and  more  highly  integrated  economic  unit 
it  Is  safe  to  suggest  that  such  disturbances 
are  Inevitable  so  long  as  machinery  for  in- 
ternational collaboration  and  for  the  effec- 
tive handling  of  International  economic 
problems  does  not  exist. 

The  wide  fluctuations  between  boom  and 
slump  and  the  erratic  behavior  of  capital 
movements  during  the  twenties  and  thirties 
reflected  not  only  conditions  of  instability 
in  the  United  States  but  they  impressed  upon 
us  the  Important  fact  that.  In  view  of  the 
International  repercussions,  steps  must  be 
taken  In  the  future  to  guarantee  a  closer 
coordination  of  the  business-cycle  policies 
of  all  the  principal  Industrial  nations.  The 
possibility  of  such  coordination  rests  upon 
a  frank  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
the  modern  Interdependent  world  must  do 
business  with  Itself  If  peace  and  security  are 
to  be  more  than  a  distant  hope. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  Is  more  im- 
portant than  the  details  of  means  and 
methods  for  achieving  results.  We  cannot 
safely  refuse  to  recognize  the  need  for  In- 
ternational exchange  stability  Just  because 
every  detailed  operation  cannot  be  demon- 
strated In  advance  by  a  miniature  model  or 
because  of  a  vague  fear  that  a  particular 
nation  has  ulterior  motives  whenever  Its 
spokesmen  comment  favorably  upon  some 
particular  anticipated  benefits. 

The  balance  of  economic  power  held  by 
the  United  States  after  the  war  carries  with 
It  definite  responslbUlties  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  goods  and  services  to  move  and  In 
making  an  adequate  contribution  to  the 
total  volume  of  world  trade.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  must  be  recognized  that  certain 
rights  attach  to  such  responsibilities.  In- 
ternational cooperation,  to  be  effective,  re- 
quires that  all  parties  be  as  wUllng  to  recog- 
nize each  other's  rights  as  to  receive  bene- 
fits from  the  common  effort. 


Fallacious  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  194S 
Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
today.  Saturday,  May  26.  entitled 
"Strange  Melting  Pot"  Itf  unfair  to  tha 
House  Committee  on  Immigration  In  gen- 
eral and  to  me  in  particular.  This  edi- 
torial, among  other  things  In  referring 
to  me.  states:  "He  does  not  Intend  to 
have  any  German  or  Italian  glrh  ad- 
mitted to  thla  fair  land."  No  sUtcment 
ever  made  by  me  Is  subject  to  such  in- 
terpretation. As  a  matter  of  fact.  X 
would  not  exclude  or  reduce  the  Immi- 
gration quotas  from  Germany  or  Italy 
without  making  slmilai'  reductions  In  tha 
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quotas  from  all  other  nations  now  per- 
mitted Immigration.  I  favor,  and  I  am 
sure  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Immigration  Committee  favor,  the  ad- 
mission of  all  bona  fide  spouses  of  Amer- 
ican cltlaens  who  are  not  subject  to  ex- 
clusion under  existing  laws.  I  do  op- 
pose the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
might  encourage  promiscuous  foreign 
marriages.  Fiu"thermore.  I  am  advocat- 
ing and  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  ex- 
clude from  this  country  persons  who  ac- 
tively served  in  the  armed  forces  of  any 
nation  while  such  nation  was  at  war  with 
America.  The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
exclude  Insofar  as  possible  Nazis  and  Pas- 
cists. 

I  have  both  German  and  Itahan  com- 
munities within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica are  of  German  and  Italian  extrac- 
tion. Some  of  us  on  the  House  Com- 
mitee  on  Immigration  feel  that  we 
should  reduce  the  number  of  persons 
permitted  to  immigrate  to  this  country, 
regardless  of  their  national  origin.  Most 
of  us  feel  that  we  should  be  much  more 
selective  in  the  matter  of  aliens  who  are 
given  admission  to  these  shores. 

However,  neither  I  nor  any  member 
of  the  Immigration  Committee  has  made 
any  statement  justifying  the  erroneous 
and  fallacious  editorial  above  referred  to. 


Spaia  and  tbc  International  Situation 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASBINCTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVIS 
Friday.  May  25.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  edito- 
rial writers  in  numerous  newspapers 
throughout  America  have  commented 
critically  and  caustically  upon  the  effect 
of  our  continued  collaboration  with 
Franco  Fascist  Spain  and  with  the 
Argentine — a  Fascist  camp  follower  of 
Franco. 

With  the  consent  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  Including  herelnbelow  some  edito- 
rials typical  of  the  viewpoint  of  out- 
atandixif  newspapers  of  America. 

(Pntm  the  Ailanu  (Oa.)  Journal  ot  April  aS. 
19431 

OCT  m  mi  COLD 

Wh«n  the  c1«l(>K«tM  oi  th»  40  IJnlted  Na- 
tlOlia  MWmble  today  in  San  rrnnclsco  to 
form  k  world  •«curlty  leAgu«.  no  nation  will 
new  the  proceodlngs  with  the  same  forlorn 
misgivings  that  mu>t  b««et  Fi^srlst  Spain  at 
thia  moment  of  Ails  defeat.  Spain,  aa  a  neu- 
tral, la  out  In  the  cold,  aa  are  6  other  neu- 
tral nations,  but  only  Spain's  Fascist  leaders 
can  grasp  the  tarrtble  significance  uf  eventa 
l>oth  In  Germany  and  In  San  Francisco. 

German  and  Italian  aid  during  the  c1t:1 
war  of  IWG-M  enable  Oen.  Francisco  Franco 
to  fasten  fascism  on  Spain.  Grateful  for  this 
support,  the  Spanish  dictator  made  no  secret 
of  his  sympathy  as  long  as  Hitler  held  the 
uppo"  hand  in  Europe.  But  after  the  fall  of 
Italy  In  1943.  Spain  abandoned  ber  status  as  a 
nonbelligerent  ally  of  the  Nazis  and  became  a 
neutral.  Now  Spain,  the  only  neutral  that 
openly  aided  the  Axis,  sees  every  blow  of  the 
Allies  bringing  cloaer  the  day  when  she  will 
becoGQ'?  an  Island  of  faacism  on  the  Conti- 


stirgent  forces  of  world 


nent  of  Europe.    Whe  i  the  war  is  over,  can 
this  single  Fascist  stat  t  stand  against  the  re- 


democracy?    It  hardly 


seems  likely.  No  wonf er  General  Franco  re- 
cently has  attempted  :to  ingratiate  his  gov- 
ernment with  the  Al  les. 

The  victorious  force  i  of  democracy  are  cot 
an  that  Franco  has  to  fear.    He  is  In  danger 


at  home.    High  prices 
ages,  and  the  bitter 


.  low  wages,  food  short- 
nemorles  of  civil  war 


make  him  as  unpopul  ir  with  his  own  people 
as  with  those  abrcac! .  He  is  sustained  in 
power  principally  though  fear  of  more  civil 
war  that  might  follow  his  overthrow. 

There 'are  two  prln<  ipal  groups  contesting 
to  succeed  the  Fascia  t  regime.  One  Is  the 
monarcliists.  led  by  Ion  Juan,  pretender  to 


the  Spanish  throne 
Franco  Government 


^  ho  has  denounced  the 
and  Is  expected  to  seek 


British  support  in  res  oration  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  as  the  on'.j  way.  he  claims,  to  re- 
establish peace  In  Spain. 

The  other  is  the  Be  jublicaixs.  who  contend 


that  an   attempft   to 
throne   would   lead 


)ut   I3on  Juan  on  the 
1 3   civil    war,   and    that 


Spaniards  will  have  m )  trouble  in  getting  rid 


of  Franco  if  foreign 


governments  will   keep 


hands  off.  Furtherm  in.  Republican  leaders 
feel  that  Franco's  fa]  1  would  be  hastened  If 
the  Allies  withdrew  d  plomatlc  and  economic 
support.  It  also  wouli  I  be  hastened,  we  might 
add.  If  the  Bepublicai  i  factions,  at  home  and 


In  exile,  could  unite 


Representative  Coitb  ;  of  Washington  has  In- 
troduced In  the  Hoi  se  a  resolution  tirglng 
the  President  to  brea  c  relations  with  Franco 
and  send  arms  and  iiedlcal  supplies  to  Re- 
publican guerrlla  fones  In  Spain. 

Now  that  the  Axis  U  In  Its  death  throes 
and  Spain  no  longer  f  asea  any  military  threat 
on  the  Continent,  tie  Allies  can   afford   to 


withdraw  diplomatic 


lU  tyranny.     If  It  is 


the  Franco  regime  in 
looked.  Spain  must 
seedbed  from  which  t 
easily  sprout. 


It   urges   Uint   tK>th 


Into  so-calUd  ncutra 


on  a  course  of  action. 


and   economic  support 


from   the  Franco  rej  ime  and  permit    it  to 
suffer  from  Its  own  jeople  the  full  fruits  of 


oiir  purpose  to  rid  tlie 


world  of  fascism  once  and  for  all.  certainly 


Spain  cannot  be  cver- 
not  remain  a  Fascist 
third  world  war  might 


[From   the  San   Antjnlo   (Tex.)    Express  of 
April   rr.  19451 

SnUIWINO  AT  A  ONAT  *  NO  SWALLOWIWO  A  CAI«L 

Sometimes  one  wnnders  about  Congress, 
particularly  now  on<  wonders  at  the  weird 
menUl  processM  aaltnatlng  the  House  For- 
eign  Affairs  Commlltsss  resolution— which 


branches   pass    calling 


upon  the  Government  to  us«  fores  and  ig- 
aor«  traatlva  in  pun  ilng  wai-  criminals  even 


countrlM.    The  am«rg« 


ing  picture  of  Conir«ss'  bahlnd-tbe-bruw 
W(>rktuga  la  almu«t  licrcdlblt. 

Tbs  obvious  thit^  in  such  a  ptcturs  1« 
that-  wheiijer  or  no;  It  knows  it— Congress 
ther«b]r  would  be  calling  fur  war.  That  it 
what  armed  suasion  it  Invasion  of  a  neutral 
country  would  be.  K  or*  tlian  that.  It  would 
be  Bggre.'tslve  wiu:.  rhird.  It  would  conttl« 
tute  uggrc.'Sion  by  U :•  Nation  that  prtMntly 
Is  putting  forth  such  large  gaatUTM  against 
aggreskive  war  now  aid  In  future.  Again,  by 
the  same  token,  tfait  invasion  would  de- 
stroy— probably  foreirer — any  confidence  In 
tb«  Dnlt«d  Sutes  good  faith  which  ths 
smaller  countries  nov  may  feel.  Nor  would 
this  Nation's  assurai^ces  that  It  sought  only 
war  criminals  have  ^ny  effect. 

The  picture  boldk  something  even  more 
alarming:  It  reveals  the  unhappy  lack  of  per- 
ception In  Congress  jconcernlng  the  present 
natiire  and  situation  of  the  enemy's  real 
strength.  What  surely  Is  plain  to  anyone 
except  some  Congressmen  is  that  German 
war  criminals  are  nol^  worth  such  high  politi- 
cal and  other  prices — jbecause  they  are  known. 
marked  men  and  thtis  ere  relatively  useless 
In  future  to  their  misters.  They  should  be 
hounded   down,   taken,   and   punished  where 


that  can  be  achieved  through  normal  proc- 
esses; but  they  are  not  worth  the  kind  of 
action  or  attitude  which  Congress  proposes 
that  this  Government  take. 

What  Congress  had  far  better  concern  Itself 
with  Is  the  fact  that  real  German  strength 
and  brains  today  are  ensconced  in  most  "neu- 
tral" European  nations  and  In  Argentina, 
and  that  those  brains  and  that  strength  are 
t>elng  turned  to  use  in  Latin  America  through 
Spain's  embassies  and  legations  there. 

What  Congress  had  better  learn  la  that 
German  agents — working  with  and  through 
the  Spanish  Falange — already  have  created 
subversive  organizations  that  are  strong, 
tightly  disciplined  and  growing  and  that 
reach  Into  the  United  States.  Federal  agen- 
cies dealing  with  such  matters  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  scope,  strength,  and  vicious 
means  of  appeal  and  command  which  Fa- 
lange. Stnarqulsmo.  and  similar  subversive 
movements  have  here,  as  well  as  largely 
throughout  Latin  America.  It  is  high  time- 
indeed,  well  past  time — that  Congress  learn 
something  about  that  menace 

The  armed  warfare  with  Germany  In  Eu- 
rope is  about  over — for  this  time — but  the 
war  with  Germany  has  not  stopped  and  will 
not  step.  It  merely  has  moved  Its  loci  of 
operations  from  Germany  to  Argentina. 
Spain.  Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Portugal — 
to  name  them  in  the  probable  descending 
order  of  their  Importance  to  the  German 
General  Staff. 

No  guesswork  is  Involved.  The  Germans 
are  here,  in  this  hemisphere — now.  Thfy 
have  Investments  in  Argentina  alone,  which 
an  Argentine  official  In  1944  estimated  at 
not  less  than  a  billion  dollars — and  probably 
by  now  one  and  one-half  million — as  against 
BrtUln's  approximately  $700,000,000  Those 
investments  do  not  represent  the  total  of 
German  resources  in  Argentina,  let  alone 
throughout  Latin  America. 

The  Germans  have  boasted  and  still  boast 
that  they  will  succeed  In  dljniptlng  this 
country  from  within  and  take  It  in  the  next 
armed  phase  of  the  continuing  World  War. 
They  already  have  a  long  head-start  in  Latin 
America  and  a  strong  bridgehead  in  the 
United  States. 

If  Congress  b«  feeling  Its  oats  enough  to 
want  to  Invade  something— fight  some  enemy 
force — let  it  take  on  the  German  General 
Staff,  the  Falangs.  and  the  Sinarqulsmo. 


Resolution  of  Northeastern  States  Dt- 
vtlopment  Afencies  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

09 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NEW  TOMI 

IN  THE  HCUfil  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVBa 

Saturday.  May  29,  1945 

Mr.  LtFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recohd.  I  Include  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Northeastern  States  Development 
Agencies  Conference  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  City 
on  May  3  and  4.  1945.  The  resolution 
was  received  by  me  this  morning  from 
M.  P.  Catherwood.  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Representatives  of  the  development  agen- 
cies of  the  Northeastern  States,  including 
Connecticut.  Maine,  Massachusetts.  New 
Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont,  having 
conferred  on  matters  of  mutual  concern  and 
Interest  at  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City 
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on  May  9  and  4.  have  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

"The  Northeastern  States  were  the  cradle  of 
liberty  and  economic  progress  and  are  the 
heart  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  life 
of  the  Nation.  These  States  are  the  homes 
and  workshops  of  nearly  one-third  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  and  therefore  America's 
greatest  consumer  market.  At  the  same  time 
they  sUnd  as  the  chief  gateway  for  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  this  country  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

"We  combine  a  rich  experience  in  Industrial 
skills,  business  Judgment,  and  advanced  labor 
relations  with  a  wealth  of  youthful  ideas  and 
energy,  and  shall  continue  to  expand  our 
contributions  to  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country. 

•'We  are  continuing,  as  ever,  to  lead  the  way 
In  progressive  government  and  business  meas- 
ures for  the  benefit  of  all  peoples  everywhere. 
Our  histories  have  demonstrated  that  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom  are  not  merely 
compatible  but  complementary. 

"It  Is  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
postwar  prosperity  of  the  Nation,  particu- 
larly the  reemployment  of  our  returning 
service  men  and  women,  is  the  first  order  of 
business  of  the  development  agencies  of  the 
Northeastern  States.  To  achieve  this  high 
objective  the  Nation  requires  the  mature  ex- 
perience and  skilled  workmanship  of  the 
people  of  the  Northetistcm  States. 

"In  peace,  as  in  war.  we  take  pride  In  the  In- 
dustrial development  and  prosperity  of  our 
entire  Nation,  and  shall  continue  to  give  our 
t)e8t  efforts  and  "know-how"  to  the  end  that 
all  States  will  profit  from  the  contributions 
of  each,  so  that  economic  expansion  can  b« 
general. 

"We  shall  continue  to  resist  any  effort  to 
destroy  the  national  free  market,  the  birth- 
right of  every  American,  or  to  erect  artificial 
trade  and  Industrial  barriers  between  States 
or  regions,  or  to  grant  any  special  privileges 
to  any  sections  of  the  country  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  Oppcwtunlty  for  growth  Is  un- 
Umlted  throughout  America,  and  ^e  shall  all 
prosper  as  we  expand  together." 


Tkoofhtt  of  a  Rfhthix  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOD8I  OF  RIPRSSKNTATIVIS 

Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Ut.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  glad 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  poem  written  by  my  lUelong  friend, 
Col.  Lester  J.  Abele. 

This  poem  portrays  the  thoughts  of  a 
fighting  soldier  on  the  front  line  who 
knows  that  his  son  is  also  wearing  the 
same  uniform  and  fighting  the  same  big 
battle: 

SoMxwHBtx  Dear  m  OnMANT. 

March  27.  1945. 
Mr  Dkak  Son  Tokt  : 
I  wUh  I  had  the  power  to  write 
Tbe  thoughts  weclged  In  my  heart  tonight 
As  I  ait  here  watching  that  great  big  star 
And  wondering  how  and  where  you  are. 
You  know.  Tony,  Ifs  a  funny  thing 
How  close  a  war  can  always  bring 
A  family,  who  for  years  with  pride 
Has  kept  emotion  deep  Inside. 
I'm  sorry  that  when  you  were  smaU 
I  let  reserve  build  up  that  wall — 
I  told  you  real  men  never  cried 
And  it  was  mommie  who  always  dried 
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Your  tears  and  smoothed  the  hurt  away 

Bo  that  you  soon  went  back  to  play. 

But,  Tony,  deep  down  within  my  heart 

I  longed  to  have  some  little  part 

In  drying  that  small  tear -stained  fac«. 

But  we  were  men — men  don't  embrace. 

Now  suddenly,  I  find  my  son 

A  full  grown  man,  with  cbildbood  done. 

Tonight  you're  far  away  across  the  sea 

But  soon  you'll  be  waging  war  for  men  like 

me. 
WeU,  somehow  pride  and  what  Is  right 
Just  doesn't  seem  to  go  tonight. 
I  find  my  eyes  won't  stay  quite  dry; 
I  find  that  sometimes  men  do  cry. 
And  if  we  stood  here  face  to  face 
I'm  afraid  we'd  find  men  do  embrace. 
Tony,  dads  are  quite  a  funny  lot 
And  If  I've  failed  you  In  some  spot 
It's  not  because  I  loved  you  less. 
It's  just  this  cussed  manliness. 
But  If  I  had  the  power  to  write 
The  thoughts  wedged  in  my  heart  tonight 
The  words  would  ring  out  loud  and  true 
I'm  proud,  my  Tony,  so-o-o  proud  of  you. 

Your  dad. 

LCSTEB  J.  ASEUt. 

Colonel,  JAGD,  Staff  Judge  Advocate. 

Twelfth.  Corps. 


It  Should  Be  Permanent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include  a 
splendid  editorial  that  api)eared  on  May 
11.  1945,  In  the  Home  News. 'the  leading 
publication  In  Bronx  County.  N.  Y. 

The  Home  News  has  long  been  noted 
for  the  soundness  of  its  editorial  policy 
and  Its  ability  to  clearly  reflect  the  opin- 
ion of  the  great  community  It  serves.  In 
Its  advocacy  of  a  permanent  FEPC  It 
unquestionably  expresses  the  firm  con- 
viction of  almost  the  entire  population  of 
our  Bronx  County. 
The  editorial  follows: 

rr  sHotTLD  n  mMANSMT 
A  (sw  montiia  bafor*  the  war  begaa  for 
the  UnltMl  StatM.  Prasldent  nooMvtU.  by 
iBMUtive  order  In  the  summtr  of  IMl,  ert* 
At«d  tha  Pair  Bmployinent  Practlct  Commla- 
slon.  to  hslp  aMurt  that  tho  intaxMlfytug 
national  need  for  Induauial  manpower 
ihould  not  b«  balktd  by  dlscrimlnHtton  ou 
account  of  rao«.  cr««d.  or  color.  This  year, 
with  tha  turopaan  hostUltlaa  naarlng  their 
predaatlniKJ  close,  New  York  State,  through 
legislation  strongly  endoreed  by  Oowrnor 
Dewey,  provided  for  establishment  of  an  ef- 
fective antlblas  agency  of  lu  own,  becoming 
the  first  State  to  Uke  such  action. 

The  Federal  PKPC  has  functioned  to  ex- 
cellent purpose.  Though  without  power  to 
enforce  Its  decisions.  It  has  successfully 
handled  thousands  of  cases,  thereby  playing 
a  sienlficant  role  for  msximum  manning  of 
war' industry  while  protecting  Americans  of 
every  race  in  their  basic  right  to  earn  a 
living.  But  It  remains  nonetheless  purely  a 
wartime  bureau,  temporary  and  due  for  dis- 
solution when  the  war  ends.  Unless  Con- 
gress moves  for  a  permanent  FEPC.  hard 
times  may  loom  for  multitudes  whose  Job 
prospects  will  be  poorer  in  the  postwar  econ- 
omy than  they  could  possibly  have  been  in 


the  general  wartime  cry  for  workers  of  any 
description,  and  no  questions  afckeU — save  in 
those  numerous  yet  relatively  exceptional 
Instances  where  FEPC  Intervention  has  been 
necessary. 

The  Empire  State  has  shown  the  way.  For 
the  Implementation  of  a  principle  deep- 
rooted  In  American  philosophy,  Washington 
should  take  a  lesson  from  Albany.  New 
York  projects  Its  thinking,  its  idealism,  and 
its  respect  for  human  rights  into  a  coming 
era  when  Job-finding  may  be  less  easy  than 
during  the  past  few  years — and  when,  by 
every  canon  of  Justice,  the  willing  and  quali- 
fied worker  ought  not  to  confront  extra  dlA- 
cuities  because  of  his  race  or  religion. 

New  York  State  formally  asseverates  that 
persons  good  enough  to  hold  wartime  Jobs 
without  regard  to  their  ancesUy  or  complex- 
ion are  good  enough  for  peabetlme  employ- 
ment, too — especially  after  a  war  In  which 
this  countTT's  sons  of  all  races  and  religions 
have  Liled.  and  still  bleed,  to  wipe  out  foreign 
tyrant  enemies  of  democracy,  equality,  and 
fraternity.  If  the  State  of  New  York  can  do 
anything  about  It,  none  of  those  men  (or  any 
other)  Is  going  to  be  an  economic  victim 
of  prejudice.  And  since  the  State  of  New 
York  Is  very  definitely  trying  to  do  something 
about  It.  the  United  States  Oovernment  ought 
to  do  no  less  for  aU  its  people. 

Pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  a  bill  by  Congresswoman  Mart  T.  Norton. 
of  New  Jersey,  to  set  up  a  permanent  FEPC 
as  an  administrative  agency  with  adequate 
powers  of  its  own  to  prevent  discrimination 
and  proceed  against  violators.  The  House 
Committee  on  Labor  has  reported  the  meas- 
ure favorably,  but  it  lies  dormant  In  the  Rules 
Committee.  To  bring  the  bill  before  the 
House  for  an  immediate  vote,  218  Congress- 
men must  sign  a  petition  now  circulating. 
Many  have  signed,  but  more  are  required. 

It  is  true  that  legislation  of  this  kind 
flies  In  the  face  of  widespread,  unenlight- 
ened, age-old  prejudices.  It  is  true  that  In- 
judicious administration  of  antlblas  laws 
might  spur  serious  resentments.  But  the 
social  good  and  individual  Justice  which  such 
laws  are  designed  to  foster  are  considerations 
incomparably  surpassing  any  real  or  fancied 
Issues  of  expediency.  This  country  should 
have  a  permanent ,  commission  for  faUTjeas 
In  employment,  and  tbe  people  must  teU 
Congress  us  much. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.TARVER 

or  oBoaou 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRttlNTATTVW 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  TARVFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  In  llic  Rrc- 
oao,  I  Include  the  following  letter  written 
by  Judge  Samuel  H.  Sibley,  .tenlor  Judge 
of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to 
Mr.  Jesse  F.  Orton.  of  Jackson  Heights. 
NY.: 

A-rukNTA.  Ga  ,  May  i.  194S. 
Mr.  Jbsbe  F.  0«ton, 

Jackson  Heights,  N.  7. 
DxAa  Ma.  Oeton:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  copy  of  your  brief  on  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional powfjr  to  require  abolition  of  poll 
tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  Federal 
elections.  I  find  your  argument  against  the 
power  unanswerable,  though  I  myself  needed 
no  persuasion,  for  I  have  never  tinderstood 
how  such  a  power  could  be  claimed  by  Con- 
gress. 
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I  am  Interested  too  In  the  statement  the 
pSmpblet  bears,  that  you  are  personally  op- 
posed to  limitation  of  siiffrage  by  require- 
ment of  poll-tax  payment.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  of  State  policy.  I  am  provoked 
to  make  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  policy 
and  Its  history  in  my  State,  Georgia.  I  see 
in  you  a  fair-minded  man,  really  Interested 
In  the  matter. 

The  pwll-tax  States  are  commonly  spoken 
of  as  having  Invented  the  system  to  prevent 
the  Negro  from  voting.  The  Idea  is  mere 
provincialism  and  Ignorance  on  the  part  of 
■ome;  of  willful  misstatement  on  the  part  of 
others.  I  think  southe.m  people  ought  to 
take  more  trouble  to  explain  to  outsiders  their 
ideas  and  position  on  many  matters  which 
the  latter  undertake  to  criticize. 

In  Georgia,  the  poll  tax  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Negro,  and  the  requirement  of  its 
payment  for  voting  Is  not  special,  but  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  taxes.  So  far  as  I  know 
ttk»  poll  tax  dates  way  back  before  the  Negroes 
paid  any  taxes,  and  so  far  as  I  knew  It  has 
always  been  required  of  everyone  in  Georgia 
that  they  pay  what  they  owe  In  support  of 
the  government  before  they  are  allowed  to 
help  run  the  government.  This  Idea  still 
seems  Just  and  right  to  me,  especially  as  to 
recent  taxes  and  those  not  so  burden.some 
as  to  be  unpayable.  The  poll  tax  in  Georgia 
la  OBaU.  so  small  that  a  man  ct\n  deprive 
hlmaelf  of  tobacco  for  a  week  and  pay  it. 
If  he  can  work  at  all,  he  can  pay  It  If  Inter- 
ested enough  to  take  the  trouble.  The  dues 
In  every  labor  union  are,  so  far  as  I  know 
them,  at  least  12  times  more  onerous,  but  no 
union  permits  a  m!»n  who  does  not  pay  his 
dues  to  vote,  hold  office,  or  have  any  benefits 
of  the  union  if  it  can  be  prevented.  The 
clubs  of  the  country  are  the  same  way.  I 
cannot  see  why  the  citizen  should  not  pay 
moderate  personal  dues  to  his  government  In 
recognition  of  the  benefits  he  daily  receives. 
X  would  not  take  away  the  benefits  if  he  will 
not  pay,  but  I  would  deny  him  the  privilege 
of  helping  to  control  taxation,  expenditure, 
and  other  policies  of  government.  My  State, 
in  sponse  to  pressure  from  unions  and 
others  who  seek  to  have  as  many  irresponsi- 
ble voters  as  {xjssible,  has  recently  abolished 
the  poll  tax.  but  I  regard  it  as  the  result  of 
pressure,  and  not  the  expression  of  any  real 
principle,  unless  it  be  to  let  everybody  vote. 
This  principle  would  also  remove  educa- 
tional, age.  cjrtme-free  qualifications  as  well. 
Georgia  has  also  imitated  Soviet  Russia, 
though  I  have  never  seen  any  allusion  to  the 
imitation,  in  putting  the  age  down  to  18, 
males  and  females. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  point:  When  In 
1888.  the  Negro  having  become  a  voter,  and 
the  carpet  baggers  being  In  control  of  the 
State,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  the 
law  stood  thus: 

A  poll  tax  existed  on  "every  free  white  per- 
son between  the  ages  of  21  and  60."  (Irvlns 
Code,  sec.  809  (3).) 

The  then  )nstitutlon,  as  Its  predecessors, 
required  as  a  condition  of  voting  that  all 
taxes  should  be  paid..  (Art.  V,  par.  1,  Irvlns 
Code.  sec.  4980  ) 

The  nrw  con5tltutlon  (art.  11.  sec.  11)  con- 
tinued the  requirement  for  voting:  "And  shall 
have  paid  all  taxes  which  may  have  been  re- 
quired of  him  and  which  he  may  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  paying." 

In  article  I.  section  XXVTI,  for  the  first 
time  among  the  objects  of  taxation  was  in- 
cluded this:  "To  provide  a  general  school 
fvmd."  Theretofore  the  State  by  statute  had 
extended  aid  for  schools  in  the  coiintles, 
though  quite  inadequate,  but  there  was  no 
State  system  of  common  schools.  This  Is 
remarkable,  aeelng  that  Georgia  pioneered  In 
State  higher  education,  establishing  Its  uni- 
versity in  1784,  the  oldest  of  the  State  uni- 
versities. 

Article  I,  section  XXIX,  read:  "No  poll  tax 
ahall  be  levied  except  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  such  tax  shall  not  exceed  91  an- 
nually on  each  poll." 
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Article  VI.  section  I. 
a-^sembly    at   its   first 
system   of   general 
free  to  all  children  of  th« 
sets    up    the    educational 
among  other  special 
general  ad  valorem  tax 
the  fund  as  needed.    . 

In  Georgia  the  poll  taa 
thus  Interwoven  with  thf 
of  common  schools  In 
Negroes  ruled  the  State, 
being  disfranchised  by 
late  war.     The  good  an{  1 
then  made  about 
retained  in   the 
13T7.  along  with  the 
poll  tax  to  the  public  i 
the  law  today.     It  is  a 
not  pay  $1  per  year  for 
of  the  government.     It 
will  not  pay  It  for  the 
and  his  neighbor's  chlfl 
how  he  can  live  at  all 
sp?j-e  that  dollar  for  t 
always  think  he  oviglit 
only  way  to  call  the 
fellow  to  his  duty  to 
not  worth  the  tax 
collect  it  In  any  other 

In  operation,  as  many 
been   disfranchised    as 
been  an  abuse,  whereb  ' 
floe  have  offered  to  pay 
or  black  to  enable  them 
dldate.     This    was    fair 
cases.    In  others,  there 
Such  sorry  citizens  will 
votes  all  the  more  freelj 
to  them  Instead  of  golni ; 

The  point  is  that  In 
came    Into   the 
action    of    the    Negroes 
guardians,  and  to  aid 
tion,  and  this  Is  Irrev 
use;  and  the  thought 
a  man  who  would  not 
pose  was  simply  not  a 
was  the  other  thought 
had  no  property  could 
to  pay.     Being  an  old 
think  both   ideas  sounA 
making  a  constltutlona 
by  taxes  for  only  a  few 
required  to  be  paid,  anc 
we  had  stopped  there. 

The  danger  I  foresee 
are  departing  from  the 
ought  to  support  the 
now  clamoring  that  the 
them.     This  can  be 
by  taxing  those  who 
to  those  who  have  not. 
of  private   life,   but   a 
Government.     It  is 
the  Irresponslbles  who 
are   multiplied   over 
to  help  support  the 
rect  tendency  Is  to 
communism,  or  disaster 
In  the  wisdom  of  our 
stand  a  thing,  and 
am    chiefly    worried 
speed  up  many  things 
but  which  ought  to 
solidly.     Among  these  I 
to  attain  a  general  social 
fairly  on  all,  and  does 
ganized  groups;  and  the 
racial    antipathies 
south,  east  and  west, 
both    these   fields   we 
more  slowly. 

With  renewed  thanks 
the  matter  to  which  you 
thought,  and  hoping 
you  some  insight  Into  th( 
question. 

Yours  truly. 
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Furioogh  Crests  for  Members  of  the 
Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  particular  time  in 
the  Nation's  history  the  country  is  con- 
cerned with  returning  veterans  from  all 
phases  of  this  war.  The  question,  there- 
fore, foremost  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  is  to  the  best 
methods  of  treatment  to  be  accorded 
them  by  the  Government,  the  length  of 
their  furlough  periods,  as  well  as  an 
equitable  recognition  of  rights  between 
enlisted  men  and  commissioned  officers. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  set  of  resolutions 
by  the  American  Legion,  Grafton  Post, 
No.  41,  Graiton,  N.  Dak.: 

Whereas  military  and  naval  personnel  of 
the  United  States,  under  existing  regula- 
tions, may  be  gianted  a  total  of  30  days' 
leave  or  furlough  each  year  with  full  pay 
and  allowances,  by  their  commanding  of- 
ficers, if  such  leave  or  furlough  does  not 
Interfere  with  the  requirements  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  situation;  and 

Whereas  commissioned  officers  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  if 
they  have  not  been  granted  leave  or  fur- 
lough In  a  total  amount  of  30  days  for  each 
year  of  active  service  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces,  art  granted  a  "terminal  leave"  on 
separation  from  such  active  service,  with  full 
pay  and  allowances  for  such  time  as  would 
equal  such  acccvimulated  leave  that  they 
have  not  received;  and 

Whereas  many  enlisted  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  have  been 
and  are  now  being  released  from  such  ac- 
tive service,  who  have  served  honestly  and 
faithfully  for  periods  of  time  varying  up  to 
several  years  and  who  have  not  been  and 
are  not  being  granted  furlough  or  leave,  or 
pay  therefor  as  would  have  been  due  them 
had  they  been  granted  the  same  privilege 
as  Is  granted  commissioned  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  members  of  this  post  that  enlisted 
personnel  are  entitled  to  equal  considera- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  leave  or  furlough,  as 
commissioned  officers,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  prlvlllege  of  leave 
or  furlough  that  they  have  earned  and  not 
received :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  membership  of  Grafton 
Post.  No.  41,  American  Legion,  Department  of 
North  Dakota,  That  legislation  now  be  enacted 
to  the  effect  that  commissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  be  granted  leave 
or  furlough  credit,  to  be  computed  at  the 
rate  of  2'2  days  for  each  month  In  which 
they  are  in  active  service  from  and  after 
December  7,  1941.  and  continuing  until  tha 
date  of  separation  from  such  active  servic* 
or  until  6  months  after  the  present  war  shall 
have  been  declared  to  be  over,  whichever 
date  Is  the  sooner,  such  leave  or  furlough 
if  not  received  to  be  ciunulatlve  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  upon  separation  from  sucb 
active  service  of  any  conunissloned  officer 
or  enlisted  man  of  the  mlltlary  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  if  such  person 
has  not  received  a  total  of  2^  days  of  leave 
or  furlough  for  each  month  of  such  activ* 
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service  between  the  afore-mentioned  dates, 
then  those  persons  shall  receive  a  sum  of 
money  computed  at  the  regular  rate  of  their 
pay  for  such  length  of  time  as  equals  the 
total  time  of  such  leave  or  furlough,  accum- 
ulated and  not  received,  and  such  pay  and 
allowances  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other 
pay  and  allowances  that  may  be  then  due 
them;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  post  and 
be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives now  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  who  were  elected  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  with  our  earnest  request  that 
they  consider  the  Jtistlce  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  take  such  legislative  action 
as  is  indicated  titrein  and  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  placed  In  the  hands  of 
the  proper  officers  of  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  North  Dakota,  that  they  may 
be  acquainted  with  the  desirability  of  such 
legislation  and  that  they  may  ask  the  as- 
sistance of  other  posts  and  departments  of 
the  American  Legion  to  the  end  that  such 
legislation  as  la  indicated  may  be  enacted. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  a  regular  meeting  of  Grafton 
Post,  No.  41.  Department  of  North  Dakota. 
American  Legion,  May  15.  1945. 

A.  G.  KniAM, 

Commander. 

B.  F.  SCHTIMACHEH, 

Adjutant, 


Some  Farther  Aspects  of  Aluminam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINOTOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  25.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
there  has  been  so  much  discussion  In  the 
press  lately  relative  to  dealings  between 
the  United  States  and  subsidiary  Govern- 
m.ent  corporations  and  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  Canada,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Alu- 
minium. Ltd.,  I  thought  it  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  Congress  and  the  country  to 
read  a  recent  article  In  the  New  York 
daily  newspaper,  PM,  which  discusses  the 
aluminum  plant  at  Maspeth,  Queens, 
New  York,  operated  by  ALCOA  for  the 
Defense  Plant  Corporation  during  the 
time  it  was  producing  aluminum.  How- 
ever, the  plant  is  now  in  disuse. 

Tor  a  long  time.  ALCOA  exulted  in  a 
decision  it  secured  somehow  In  the  United 
States  District  Court,  holding  that  it  was 
not  a  monopoly,  but,  on  March  12,  1945, 
the  United  SUtes  Qrcult  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reversed  the  lower  court  and  offi- 
cially declared  that  ALCOA  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  monopolistic  conspiracy  to 
violate  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

However,  the  United  States  continues 
to  employ  this  gigantic  enterprise  as 
operatoi,  or  manager,  of  the  major  share 
of  the  Nations  aluminum -producing 
plants. 

The  article  from  PM  is  as  follows: 
Ma^bpeth  ALUMTictJM  PLANT  l9  OovraNanaTT's 

White  Elephant — ^Bmr  MRC  Btjtb  Metal 

Prom  Shipshaw  Canadian  Plant 
(By  James  Parlatore) 

There  is  no  indication  today  that  the  $33,- 
700,000  alxuninum  plant  in  Maspeth,  Queens, 


will  provide  a  alngle  postwar   Job  for  New 
Yorkers. 

Sam  H.  Husbands,  president  of  the  DPO 
(Defense  Plant  Corporation),  owner  of  the 
installation,  told  PM  that  "no  definite  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  postwar  use" 
of  the  plant,  "but  (we)  would  welcome  any 
guggestlons." 

Largest  DPC  metal-producing  unit  in  the 
country,  the  plant  was  ordered  to  stop  pro- 
duction in  June  1944,  after  operating  for 
only  16  months,  because  the  WPB  (War  Pro- 
duction Board)  decided  we  had  an  oversupply 
of  the  light  metal  on  hand.  Several  months 
later  the  Navy  was  given  permission  to  use 
the  plant  to  recondition  Diesel  motors  and 
to  produce  ordnance  material. 

How  long  the  Navy  will  use  the  site  no 
one  in  authority  could  say.  because  the  Navy 
considers  Its  Job  in  the  Pacific  to  X)e  "a  long 
and  tough  one."  Naval  headquarters  in 
Washington  told  PM  that  "the  final  decision 
concerning  all  plants  to  be  retained  by  the 
Navy  has  not  yet  been  determined."  But 
a  spokesman  added  that  "vhen  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  the  plant,  the  Navy  un- 
doubtedly will  not  use  it." 

OONSPIKACT 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  which  ran 
the  plant  for  the  DPC  during  the  time  It 
was  producing  aluminum,  does  not  expect 
"ever  again  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
operate  that  place."  since  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  on  March  12.  de- 
clared the  company  was  a  participant  In  a 
monopolistic  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Sher- 
man Antitrust  Act. 

The  Maspeth  plant  was  planned  and  built 
to  meet  the  Increasing  need  for  alumlnimt 
dtirlng  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  Since 
one  of  the  biggest  Items  In  the  construction 
of  such  a  plant  Is  the  avaUabllity  of  tre- 
mendous electrical  power,  to  run  the  "pot 
lines"  which  smelt  the  metal,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  build  its  plants  wherever  it 
could  find  sufOclent  electrical  energy.  Be- 
cause of  this  consideration.  New  York  City 
was  included. 

KLECTKICAL  COSTS 

Ordinarily  the  soundest  competitive  cort 
of  electrical  energy  is  less  than  2  cents  per 
pound  of  aluminum,  and  It  requires  about 
10  kilowatt-hoiu^  for  every  pwund  of  the 
metal.  For  this  reason,  most  of  these  big 
aluminum  plants  are  built  near  sources  of 
hydroelectric  power,  but  becatise  the  Gov- 
ernment was  more  interested  in  getting  the 
material  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  it  decided  to  overlook 
this  cost  factor. 

Consolidated  Edison  went  as  far  as  possi- 
ble In  furnishing  cheap  power  to  run  the 
Maspeth  plant,  "but  the  cost  of  electricity 
there  was  too  high,"  according  to  an  official 
of  Alcoa. 

On  the  basis  of  this  factor,  then,  this 
aluminum  executive  declared  It  was  his  opin- 
ion that  "It  would  not  pay  anyone  to  op- 
erate that  plant"  as  an  aluminum-producing 
unit  "unless  he  were  willing  to  take  a  ter- 
rific loss." 

The  plant,  which  began  to  operate  in 
February  1943,  had  an  estimated  annual  out- 
put of  260,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum  and 
employed  about  1,600  men.  On  May  1.  1944, 
the  WPB  ordered  an  annual  reduction  of 
about  72.000,000  tons  In  production  of  alumi- 
num, "as  another  step  to  bring  alumrtnum 
metal  production  more  closely  In  line  with 
constmiptlon."  As  a  result  of  this  ruling, 
not  only  the  Maspeth  plant  but  also  another 
m  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  abut  down. 

UNION   CHABCES 

Soon  after  Nicholas  A.  Zonarlch,  president 
of  the  Aluminum  Workers  of  Amrrlca.  CIO. 
charged  that  curtailments  of  domestic  alumi- 
num production  were  ordered  because  Alcoa 


was  preparing  to  restore  a  carefully  eon- 
troUed  market  in  the  light  metal  after  the 


war. 

In  the  spring  of  1943  PM  exposed  how  the 
United  States  Government  bought  aluminum 
from  Canada  at  a  higher  cost,  while  domestic 
operations  were  being  shut  down  In  tha 
United  SUtes  of  America.  These  purchaaea 
continued  under  secret  contracts  negotiated 
by  Jesse  Jones,  former  Chairman  of  the  DPC. 

In  May  1941,  the  United  States  Government 
advanced  $68,500,000  as  a  down  payment  to 
help  finance  construction  of  Alcoa's  sister 
Canadian  corporation,  the  8hipf^.h8W  Plant 
in  Air: da.  Quebec. 

ALCOA   OPTIONS 

Under  this  contract,  the  United  States  Oov- 
eriunent  was  to  get  1,370.000.000  pounds  of 
aluminum  in  exchange  for  the  money  ad- 
vanced. Records  show  that  the  first  1.000.- 
000.000  pounds  have  cost  the  United  States 
of  America  an  average  of  18.56  cents  a  pound 
delivered  from  Canada.  On  the  basis  of  this 
experts  feel  that  Alcoa  will  have  repaid  its 
debt  to  the  United  States  by  the  middle  of 
this  year.  This  also  means  tbat  Alcoa  gets 
Its  Canadian  plant  free. 

While  the  United  SUtes  Government  was 
shutting  down  the  Maspeth  plant  and  sev- 
eral others  in  this  country,  we  continued  to 
take  aluminum  from  Canada  because,  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  that  was  the  only 
way  the  United  States  of  America  could  get 
back  the  money  a<Jvanced  to  Alcoa. 

Although  there  have  been  rumors  that 
Alcoa  had  an  option  on  several  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned planU  In  the  United  States 
of  America.  Including  the  Maspeth  site.  Hus- 
bands told  PM  that  "Alcoa  does  not  have  an 
option  or  any  purchase  rlghU  of  any  char- 
acter in  this  plant,  nor  does  any  other  party." 
The  electrical  equipment  and  machinery 
was  installed  in  the  plant  during  a  critical 
copper  shortage.  To  meet  this  shorUge,  the 
Treasury  Department  permitted  use  ^  sliver 
for  bus  bars  (conductors  uted  lor  carrying 
electrical  current). 

When  PM  acked  a  top  Alcoa  official  if  ttoe 
amount  of  silver  insUUed  at  the  plant 
amoimted  to  "several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars," the  executive  said: 

'Tf  you  added  a  great  deal  more  ciphers  to 
that  figure,  you'd  be  nearer  the  truth." 

Alcoa  declared  that  the  company  "acting 
as  an  agent  for  a  fjeneral  contractor  for  the 
DPC,  supei  vised  the  Uking  out  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  stored  it  In  Queens  for  such  dis- 
position as  the  DPC  sees  fit."  When  DPC 
confirmed  that  the  machln(?ry  and  equip- 
ment Btlll  is  located  m  the  plant,  Alcoa 
added: 

NEW  CONT»ACT 

"Some  of  the  machinery  that  can  stay  out 
of  doors  without  being  damaged  Is  out  of 
doors,  while  that  machinery  which  Is  subject 
to  corrosion  is  set  aside  In  storage  space  es- 
pecially designated  for  it." 

In  the  meantime,  the  MRC  (Metals  Re- 
serve Company),  acting  on  a  request  of  the 
WPB  last  month,  signed  a  new  contract  with 
the  Shipshaw  plant  for  an  additional  250,- 
000,000  pounds  of  aluminum,  because  petro- 
leum production  of  the  light  metal  ""would 
be  below  the  estimated  requirements  for  the 
rest  of  the  year."  The  cost  to  this  Govern- 
ment, under  the  aijreement,  will  be  about  14 
cents  a  pound  plus  an  allowance  of  seven- 
tenths  cent  for  transportation,  or  less  t^i^an 
15  cents  a  pound  a"livered  to  lu  destination 
In  this  country.  Since  its  debt  to  the  United 
States  of  America  soon  will  be  paid,  this  sale 
represents  a  clear  profit  for  the  Canadian 
plant. 

Because  the  Maspeth  plant  mtwt  use  elec- 
trical power  manufactured  wholly  from  coal, 
the  cost  of  aluminum  would  be  about  16 
cents  a  pound.  Since  It  would  uke  about 
2.500.000  kilowatt-hours  to  malie  the 
amount  of  aluminum  called  for  in  the  new 
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contract,  the  Government  feela  the  coal 
needed  to  make  this  energy  can  be  used  for 
other  war  purposes. 

WA«  VirWPOINT 

Experts  point  out,  however,  that  had  the 
power  potential  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
been  developed,  enough  cheap  electricity 
could  have  been  brought  to  New  York  to  op- 
erate the  Maspeth  plant  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  that  paid  to  Canadian  Interests. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  entire  war  ef- 
fort, here  Is  what  actxially  happens: 

Canadians  must  Import  bauxite  from  Brit- 
ish Guiana  by  ships  either  to  New  York  or 
to  Portland.  Maine.  Prom  these  ports  the  ore 
must  go  by  train  to  Canada.  Since  It  takes 
about  4  pounds  of  bauxite  to  make  1  pound 
of  aluminum,  about  1,000.000.000  pounds  of 
the  mineral  must  be  hauled  by  rail.  And 
coal  is  needed  for  this  ride. 

Critics  of  the  Canadian  contraC  declare 
that  great  quantities  of  coal  still  are  being 
consumed  In  transportation  and  that  ship- 
ping space,  used  to  Import  the  bauxite  from 
South  America,  could  be  used  for  other  war 
purposes  If  the  aluminum  were  made  In  this 
country  from  domestic  ore. 


crat.  of  Louisiana,  said 
beginning   to   wonder   If 
States  la  not  the  biggest 

Well,  let's  look  at  the 
are  feeding  the  whole  wcjrld 

LT^RRA,   which  faces 
Gresce,  Yugoslavia,  Cze 
land,  set  Its  meat  requirehient 
the    year    at    633.0C0.000 
amount,  only  33,000,000 
and  every  ounce  Is  com^i; 

"Of  all  fo^d  Items  In 
products,  all  meats  and 
says  Andrew  Cairns,  chfef 
division,   "we   are   gettli  g 
during  the  second  quarljer 


We  Mast  Feed  Europe  to  Guarantee  World 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF   NrW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdau.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am 
Including  the  sixth  and  last  of  a  series  of 
splendid  articles  on  the  food  situation, 
written  by  tlie  distinguished  newspaper 
correspondent,  Malcolm  Logan.  These 
articles  have  appeared  at  various  times 
In  the  New  York  Post,  which  has  been 
endeavorinsc  to  bring  the  food  scarcity 
and  the  rea.«;ons  for  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public.  Mr.  Logan  has 
placed  the  blame  where  it  belongs.  That 
he  has  placed  that  blame  properly  can 
he  fairly  adduced  from  the  recent  change 
in  the  War  Food  Administration. 

The  article  which  I  presently  Include 
in  my  remarks  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
the  New  York  Post  of  April  18.  1945.  and 
reads  as  follows: 
We  Must  Ftxo  Evrtort  To  Gu.^«ANT5«  Woru> 

PlACS 

(By  Malcolm   Logan) 

When  Senator  Tiiomas.  Democrat,  of  Okia* 
boma.  appointed  five  members  of  th  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  Investigate  our  food 
shortages  last  month,  he  announced: 

"War  workers  should  not  be  robbed  of  an 
adequate  diet  so  that  people  of  other  na- 
tions can  be  fed." 

That  remark  was  symptomatic  of  a  strong 
ten4ency  In  Congress  to  welsh  on  our  Gov- 
ernment's repeated  promises  to  avert  huneer 
In  liberated  Europe  rather  than  ask  the 
American  people  to  give  up  some  of  their 
food. 

President  Roosevelt  answered  this  argu- 
ment by  saying  that  he  believed  America  as 
•  whole  would  make  the  necessary  sacrifices 
•s  a  matter  of  decency  to  prevent  starvation 
abroad. 

■rrr  amx  wk  doing  that** 

••We  are  feeding  practically  all  the  people 
of  the  world."  Representative  hLixit.  Demo- 


lecently,  "and  I  am 
maybe   the  United 
sucker." 
facts  and  see  If  we 


the   Job   of   feeding 

■cposlovakla,  and  Po- 

s  for  the  rest  of 

pounds.     Of    that 

)Ounds  Is  In  sight — 

from  Canada, 
short  supply— dairy 
111  fats  except  lard." 
of  UNRRA's  food 
little  or  nothing 
of  this  year." 


THI  HOPE   AND   '  HI  RIALrrT 

Lehman,  of  UNRRA,  said 

oi  ganlzation's   request 

country  for  the  second 

pound  out   3f  every 

rivilian  supply  would 

whom  UNRRA 


Director  General 
last  month   that  his 
for  meat  from  this 
quarter  "means  that  1 
350  of  the  United  States 
go  to  war  victims  in 
expects  to  help  with 

But  UNRRA  isn't   ev 
three-tenths  of  1  percen 

We  have  begun  to 
France,  yet  every 
vestlgated    the    food 
that   It   Is   far   more 
realize.     Belgium 
most  of  Its  food,  is  as 
pied  Holland  people  are 
vatlon. 


en 
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The  question  is  not  w 
sv.ckei-s  of  ourselves  In 
We   are   not   providing 
food   needs  of  Europe 
months. 

The  real  question  whlfch 
we  can  afford.  In  our  owp 
let  Europe  go  hungry 

Many  officials  In 
tlons  abroad  are  f earfii  I 
rebellions  In  liberated 
mass  meetings  have 
Pood  Minister. 

The  Dutch   are   reported 
the  Allies  because  of 
the  starving  occupied 

A  hungry  Europe  ml 
cratlc;  and  If  that 
£;anl7atlon   which    Is    t< 
Francisco   may   be 
starts  to  operate.     The 
world   may  come  dowr 
whether  America  Is  willing 
of  iU  food  now. 


Et  irope 
foid." 

going  to  get  that 
of  our  meat  supply, 
lend-lease  food  to 
who  has  In- 
sinuation   there    agrees 
than   we   here 
always    Imported 
b4dly  off.  and  In  cccu- 
dylng  dally  of  star- 
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Enflish  as  a  W(^rld  Language 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONROMEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  1  tEPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  Miy  26,  1945 


Mr.  MONRONEY. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  insert  a  letter  from 
Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  a  former  United 
States  Senator  from  <  >klahoma.  with  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  progress  of  his 
heroic  undertakino;  qo  establish  English 
as  the  world  language. 

Our  difficulties  inlhe  postwar  period 
will  be  greatly  magnified  by  our  lack  of 
understanding  of  thej  languages  of  other 
people  and  their  laci  of  understanding 
of  ours.  Senator  Ow^n  has  perfected  the 
global   alphabet  comprising  a  phonetic 


system  of  33  letters 


and  9  digraphs  by 


which  any  language  in  the  world  can  be 
read  and  correctly  pronounced.  More 
than  200  leading  linguists  of  the  world 
have  endorsed  this  system. 

It  is  said  that  the  global  alphabet  can 
be  learned  in  1  day  by  a  child  of  8  or 
10  years  of  age.  Senator  Owen's  recent 
letter  briefly  outlining  the  purpose  and 
need  for  such  an  alphabet,  and  the  ease 
vsath  which  it  can  be  studied,  is  incor- 
porated in  my  remarks. 

I  would  like  also  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 33  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Legisla- 
ture recently  passed  commending  the 
global  alphabet  to  all  educators  and  lan- 
guage students,  and  requesting  that  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  President  devise  ways 
and  means  to  promote  the  study  and  use 
of  it  to  encoiu-age  English  as  a  world 
language. 

As  a  further  supplement,  I  include  a 
list  of  publications  further  explaining 
the  global  alphabet  as  published  in  the 
Congressional  RECORb  since  1942: 

W.\sHiNGTON.  D.  C,  May  24,  1945. 
Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet,  M.  C. 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject:  English  spelling  and  pronunciation. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  English  is  the 
most  widely  distributed  language  In  the 
world.  It  Is  known  to  200,000,000  people.  It 
Is  the  official  language  of  India  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  million  people,  but 
It  is  unknown  as  a  spoken  and  printed  lan- 
guage to  approximately  2,000.000.000.  It  has 
one  serious  obstacle,  to  which  I  call  your 
especial  attention.  As  ciurently  printed,  for- 
eigners find  the  pronunciation  and  spelling 
Impossible  except  through  a  professional 
tutor  who  will  teach  them  the  pronuncia- 
tion word  by  word. 

Our  revered  ancestors.  In  spelling  English, 
gave  multiple  meanings  to  the  letters,  espe- 
cially the  vowels  and  the  compound  vowels. 
For  example,  the  letter  "a"  baa  9  different 
sounds,  as  in  the  words  "man."  "plate."  "far." 
"fall."  "ask."  "fare."  "prelate."  'errant.'* 
"Persia."  The  letter  "e"  has  6 — for  example, 
"met,"  "meet,"  "her,"  "Episcopal,  "prudent." 
"the."  The  letter  "I"  has  3— "pin."  "pine." 
"machine."  The  letter  "o"  has  7— "not." 
"note."  "move,"  "nor,"  "eulogy."  "actor." 
"women."  The  letter  "u"  haa  6— "tub." 
"mute."  "pull."  "singular,"  "nature." 

I  have  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  R.  Wrenlck, 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  Slmplt- 
flcd  Spelling  Society.  Ashley  Rise,  Walton-on- 
Thames.  England.  Mr,  Wrenlck  in  a  printed 
article  sent  me  says: 

"Muddle  in  pronunciation:  In  addition, 
the  d  graph  OO  has  5  sounds,  OU  has  7,  BA 
has  5,  and  EI  6,  making  a  total  of  22  sounds 
for  4  digraphs. 

"Muddle  In  spelling:  The  sound  A  in  eh, 
aid,  lady,  may,  they,  weigh,  great,  grate,  gaol, 
and  gauge  Is  spelled  In  10  ways.  Similarly 
the  sound  E  Is  spelled  In  10  ways,  I  In  11,  O  In 
11,  and  U  In  11,  making  a  total  of  53  ways  of 
spelling  5  sounds.  In  addition  to  this,  short 
I  sound  Is  spelled  In  10  ways,  long  OO  in  10 
ways  AA/AR  In  II,  AU/OR  in  11,  making  a 
total  of  42  ways  of  spelling  these  4  sounds. 

"This  muddle  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion Is  the  despair  of  foreigners  and  the  con- 
ftision  of  our  children,  necessitating  con- 
stant correction  for  which  no  adequate  rea- 
son can  be  given.  In  Italy  and  Germany, 
where  the  spelling  is  phonetic,  children  of 
7  and  8  can  read  as  well  as  English  of  9  and 
10." 

Mr.  Wrenlck  further  asks: 

"In  order  that  English  may  become  a  com- 
mon world  language  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  why  not  Join  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Society?" 
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Tht  great  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  learn 
to  spell  English  correctly  and  pronounce  It 
correctly  is  well  known  to  all  teachers.  The 
amount  of  mental  energy  consumed  In  learn- 
ing to  spell  and  correctly  pronounce  English 
words  could  be  advantageously  employed  In 
learning  the  facts  of  life  of  Importance  to 
children  and  adults  alike. 

The  silent  letters  employed  In  English 
spelling  multiply  the  dlfflctdtlea  cited  above, 
because  nearly  foux-flfths  of  English  words 
contain  from  one  to  three  silent  letters,  add- 
ing to  the  difficulties  of  foreigners  In  learning 
to  pronovmce  English  words 

The  global  alphabet  requires  the  memory 
to  deal  with  only  33  letters  and  9  digraphs 
composed  of  such  letters.  The  letters  of  the 
global  alphabet  are  In  form  the  simplest 
humanly  possible  and  easily  remembered. 
They  can  be  learned  In  I  day  by  a  child  of 
8  or  10  years  of  age. 

With  this  alphabet  any  person  In  the  world 
can  write  any  language  In  the  world,  and 
read  and  correctly  pronounce  the  words  of 
any  language  printed  In  the  global  alphabet. 
Emring  the  last  3  years  I  have  given  thou- 
sands of  hours  to  the  perfection  of  this 
alphabet  and  explaining  It  to  others. 

As  you  request,  I  enclose  a  memorandum 
giving  some  of  the  particulars  where  the 
global  alphabet  has  been  explained  in  the 
records  of  Congress,  which  I  hope  may  be  of 
lntere-5t  to  students  of  the  subject  matter. 
Within  these  records  are  the  endorsements 
of  Prof.  Mario  A.  Pel,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  Rev.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  Ph.  D., 
director  of  the  Committee  on  World  Literacy, 
and  many  of  their  associates. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  endorsement  of 
the  Oklahoma  delegation  In  Congress  of  Feb- 
ruary 10  last,  particularly  your  friendly  atti- 
tude. 

Since  dictating  the  above  letter  I  have  Just 
received  from  the  Honorable  Robert  8.  Kerr. 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  a  copy  of  a  conciir- 
rent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
which  the  Governor  sent  me  as  having  passed 
the  two  houses.  I  enclose  it  as  a  part  of 
this  letter  to  you  for  jour  information. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
and  to  Governor  Kerr  for  their  study  of  this 
matter  and  for  their  approval.  I  submitted 
the  global  alphabet  and  an  explanation  of  it 
to  over  200  leading  linguists  and  have  the 
approval  of  many  and  the  disapproval  of 
none  of  them. 

With  kind  regards, 

ROBorr  L.  QwiN. 

House  Cbncurrent  Resolution  33 
Concurrent  resolution  in  appreciation  of  ths 
work  of  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  per- 
taining to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
world  language  through  a  global  alphabet, 
and  memorlallcing  the  President  and  Con- 
gress 

Whereas  the  Honorab'e  Robert  L.  Owen. 
who  was  elected  United  States  Senator  by 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  In  1907,  and  who 
served  for  18  years  consecutively  In  that  high 
office,  has  devoted  much  time  and  study  In 
recent  years  to  the  development  of  a  global 
alphabet  to  promote  International  under- 
standing by  the  use  of  English  as  a  world 
language:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Houte  of  Representatives 
o/  the  Twentieth  Legislatvre  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  (and  by  the  Senate).  That  the  pro- 
posed global  alphabet  Is  hereby  commended 
to  educators  and  laiiguage  studenf  in  schools 
and  colleges  for  their  study  and  evaluation 
as  a  means  to  encourage  the  use  of  English 
as  world  language  to  promote  International 
good  will  and  understanding;  and 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  President  are  hereby  memorialized  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  promote  the  study 
and  use  of  the  global  alphabet  as  a  means 


to  encourage  the  use  of  English  as  a  world 
language. 

LIST  OP  global  alphabet  PUBLICATIONS 

December  15,  1942,  published  by  Jeut 
Voorhts.  volume  88,  part  10,  page  A4326.  of 
the  Recoko. 

May  20.  1943,  published  by  Bliczb  Thomas, 
Senate  Docvunent  49,  volume  89.  part  4.  page 
4650,  of  the  Recobd. 

June   18,   1943,  published  by   A.   S.  Mikx 
MoNHONiY,  volume  89,  part  11,  page  A3062,  _ 
of  the  RxcoBO. 

July  8,  1943,  published  by  A.  S.  Mik«  Mon- 
RONTsr,  volxmie  89,  part  11,  page  A3675,  of  the 
Record. 

October  18,  1943.  Senate  Doc\unent  133, 
petition  to  Wallace,  volume  89,  part  6,  page 
8404,  of  the  Record. 

December  21,  1943,  published  by  A.  S.  Mikb 
Monronet,  volume  89,  part  12,  page  A5660. 
of  the  Record. 

January  24,  1944,  published  by  Jibbt 
VooRHis,  letter  to  Cordell  Hull,  volxime  90, 
part  8.  page  A373,  of  the  Record. 

February  29,  1944.  published  by  Victor 
WiCKERSHAM,  letter  to  Studebaker,  volyme  90, 
part  8,  page  A997,  of  the  Record. 

May  24.  1944,  published  by  Ltlb  Boren, 
volume  90,  part  9.  page  A2552,  of  the  Record. 

June  22,  1944.  publUhed  by  Victor  Wicker- 
sham,  volume  90,  part  10,  page  A3284,  of  the 
Record. 

December  4,  1944,  published  by  Elmer 
Thomas.  Senate  Document  250,  volume  90, 
part  7,  page  8718.  of  the  Record. 

January  24,  1946,  published  by  A.  8.  Mike 
Monronet,  letter  to  Judson  King,  page  A277 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

February  1,  1945,  published  by  Victor 
WiCKTRSHAM,  letter  to  Boudinot,  page  A393 
of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

February  8,  1945,  published  by  Jcb  John- 
son, birthday  luncheon  proceedings,  page 
A514  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

March  22,  1945.  published  by  A.  8.  MrKE 
MoNRONTT.  page  A 1389  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

AprU  6,  1946,  published  by  Elmer  Thom.\s, 
letter  to  Alice  Paul,  page  A1668  of  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rbcow). 

AprU  17,  1945,  published  by  William 
Lancer.  Phonetic  Alphabet,  page  3401  of  the 
Rxcoro. 


school  employees'  salaries,  says  the  New  Jer- 
sey Taxpayers  Association. 

Under  this  bill,  the  taxpayers  of  New  Jersey 
would  pay  $11,288,000  to  get  back  $5  983.868 
In  Federal  funds.    Our  $2  brings  back  $1. 

It  Just  isn't  a  game  New  Jersey  ought  to  be 
playing  in.  Now  watch  the  dealer  closely. 
And  the  map.  Here's  the  pay-off:  Arkansas. 
Alabama,  and  Kentucky  each  receive  $3  for 
e\ery  dollar  they  pay  in.  And  the  State  at 
Mississippi  gets  four  bucks  for  Its  one. 

So  It  goes  all  the  way  down  the  line.  Peter 
pays  for  Paul  because  Paul  has  a  good  location 
on  the  map.  Paul  Is  one  of  the  so-caUed 
"poorer"  States,  many  of  which  have  big  cash 
surpluses  in  their  State  treasuries  but  still 
like  to  lean  on  their  big-hearted  Uncle  Sam. 

The  old  shell  game  on  the  c.rcus  grounds 
would  give  New  Jersey  as  good  a  break  for  Its 
doUars. 


Wkat  Kind  of  Sb«Danis«ns  WouU  You 
Call  This  7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OP  Nxw  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Hillsdale  Herald,  Hillsdale.  N.  J., 
which  speaks  for  itself: 

what  kind  op  shenanigans  would  TOtJ  CALL 

THIS? 

Mr.  Taxpayer,  would  you  shell  out  $2  to 
get  back  $1?  Or  would  you  rather  receive 
three  bucks  for  your  one? 

Well,  don't  laugh.  Both  of  these  proposl- 
tlonr  are  being  readied  at  Washington  for  the 
taxpj  yers  of  the  Nation  In  the  psndlng  Fed- 
eral $300,000,000  ald-to-educatlon  bill.  It 
all  depends  uporf  what  State  you  live  In — 
whethe"  you  draw  the  big  end  or  the  little 
end  of  the  Federal  hand-out.  Most  of  the 
money   would   go  for  school   teachers'   and 


The  American  Railroad  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Congressional  Record  a  brief 
statement  on  the  American  railroad  sys- 
tem. It  contains  much  information, 
said  in  few  words.  I  believe  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  Member  of  the  House: 

THE  AMSRICAN  RAILROAD  STSTEM 

(By  Carlton  J.  Corliss) 

I  am  the  burden  bearer  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  the  Nation's  No.  1  delivery  boy. 

I  carry  the  products  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican farms  to  thousands  of  American  factories 
and  to  millions  of  American  homes. 

I  take  the  coal  from  the  mines,  the  ore 
from  the  hills,  the  stone  from  the  quarries 
and  carry  them  to  the  market  places. 

I  keep  the  factories  of  the  Nation  supplied 
with  raw  materials.  I  distribute  the  prod- 
ucts of  these  factories  to  cltlss  and  towns 
and  hamlets  from  Mains  to  CaUfornU.  from 
Oregon  to  Florida. 

I  meet  the  ships  of  the  sevsn  ssas  at  our 
seaports.  I  receive  the  coffee,  tha  sugar. 
the  spices,  the  rubber,  the  copra,  and  tbs 
countless  other  things  which  these  ships 
bring  to  our  shores,  and  I  deliver  them  to 
the  factories  and  stores  and  homes  where 
they  are  wanted.  I  gather  up  the  surplus 
products  of  farms,  forests,  mines,  and  mills, 
and  carry  them  In  endless  stream  to  ttll  the 
ships  that  come  for  cargo. 

I  brUig  the  circus  to  your  city,  the  enter- 
tainers to  your  theaters,  the  Aims  to  your 
movies. 

I  speed  across  America,  from  city  to  city, 
from  town  to  town,  with  your  express  ship- 
ments— parcels  and  crates  and  boxes. 

I  am  the  mall  carrier  for  the  Nation.  I 
carry  93  out  of  every  100  pounds  of  mall 
In  this  country.  I  bring  you  letters  from 
distant  relatives  and  friends— letters  that 
mean  so  much  In  yoxu  life.  I  also  twlng 
you  post  cards,  registered  packag;es,  and  your 
favorite  magazines. 

I  am  the  Nation's  safest  carriijr  of  passen- 
gers. I  am  the  swiftest  carrier  of  passengers 
by  land. 

Not  only  do  I  carry  the  American  people  on 
their  myriad  errands — I  provide  them  with 
comfortable  beds  In  which  to  sleep.  I  serve 
them  food  and  refreshments,  and  I  lock  after 
their  every  want  while  they  are  my  guests. 

I  am  an  employer  as  weU  as  a  transporter. 
Almost  a  mlUlon  and  a  half  men  and  women 
work  for  me  and  with  me  In  performing  my 
great  transportation  tasks. 
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I  am  one  of  the  chief  shoppers  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  constantly  bU3rlng;  yet  my  want* 
are  never  satisfied.  Yesterday  I  spent  mil- 
lions; today  I  am  spending  mill  Ions  more; 
tomorrow  I  will  spend  other  millions  with 
mines  and  mills  and  factories  and  wholesalers 
for  the  many  things  I  must  have  to  keep  my 
millions  of  wheeli:  rolling. 

I  am  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  govern- 
ment. The  taxes  I  pay — amounting  to 
•2.000.000.000  a  year — help  to  support  our 
Army  and  Navy,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  oxir 
put3ltc  officials,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our 
public  schools,  to  maintain  our  Qre  depart- 
ments and  our  police  forces,  to  build  and  re- 
pair our  city  streets  and  our  public  highways 
»nd  to  defray  the  cost  of  oxir  public  insti- 
tutions. 

I  am  an  empire  builder  and  a  promoter  of 
unity.  I  have  knit  this  far-flung  Nation  to- 
gether, linking,  North  with  South.  East  with 
West,  in  one  great  community  of  common 
Interest  and  common  understanding. 

I  never  sleep.  Night  and  day,  month  In  and 
month  out,  year  after  year,  summer  and 
winter,  rain  or  snow,  in  storm  or  flood — I 
carry  on. 

I  am  a  vital  part  of  the  Nation's  economic 
life. 

j     I  am  Indispensable  in  wartime. 
t     I  am  the  American  railroad,'  system. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude a  resolution  adopted  by  American 
Legion,  First  District  of  Indiana,  on  the 
death  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt : 

Whereas  God,  the  Almighty  Commander, 
has  summoned  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  hts  immortal  realms:   and 

Whereas  words  are  not  at  our  command 
to  fully  describe  the  life  of  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces  of  America,  who  suddenly  departed 
this  life  on  the  12th  day  of  April  1945.  at 
3:35  p.  m..  without  being  able  to  see  the 
frtilts  of  his  toll  for  an  enduring  peace,  so 
nobly  rendered  by  him  for  the  United  States 
of  America  and  for  all  liberty-loving  people 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  he  was  truly  a  great  man;  a  cham- 
pion of  the  right  of  the  wage  earners,  of  the 
oppreawd.  and  at  the  crippled  children,  a 
guiding  light  in  tha  darkest  hour  of  peace 
and  the  guiding  light  in  the  darkest  hour  of 
war;  and 

Whereas  his  voice  convinced  America  and 
the  world  that  liberty  and  justice  must  first 
be  attained,  upon  which  foimdatlon  we  could 
build  a  lasting  peace;  and 

Whereas  he  was  sincerely  the  world  eman- 
cipator and  the  herald  '^f  freedom;  and 

Whereas  he  died  on  the  battlefield  as  a 
courageous  man  for  his  country,  and  no  cita- 
tion can  be  given  to  this  great  soldier  by 
Congress  except  through  a  special  act;   and 

Whereas  be  was  called  away  from  our  midst 
by  the  Commander  of  all,  without  leaving  a 
written  will  to  the  people,  but  his  acu  and 
deeds  in  the  past,  manlfected  love  and  affec- 
tion of  mankind  and  unity  of  the  people  of 
America  and  of  the  world,  which  unbounded 
energy  and  courage  filled  the  hearts  of  those 
who  needed  cotirage;  and 


Whereas  the  tragic  grief  that  engtilfed 
America  and  the  woild  by  said  loss,  catised 
the  humble  and  great  to  feel  the  most  solemn 
and  deep  sorrow  over  the  departed  President 
of  the  United  Statesiof  America,  as  he  was 
the  most  understan4ing  and  a  great  man: 


Therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the 


American  Legion  of  the 


First    District,    Depai  tment    of    Indiana,    in 
district  convention  aeembled,  do  on  this  2d 


record  as  expressing  its 
tils  loss:  and  be  It  fur- 


day  of  May  1945  go  on 
profound  sorrow  for 
ther 

Resolved,  That  a  fcopy  of  this  resolution 


be  furnished  to  the 


members  of  his  family. 


one  copy  to  the  Anicrican  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Indiana,  one  copy  to  Hon.  Rat  J. 
Maddxn,  Congressmaa  of  the  First  Dis'trlct 


of  Indiana,  one  copy 


Attest: 


Establishment  of 
in 


EXTENSION 

HON.  GEORIGE 


to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  recorded  in 
Its  minutes,  and  required  copies  to  the  press, 
published  in  Lake  Cdunty.  State  of  Indiana. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  the  American 
Legion  of  the  First  pistrlct.  Department  of 
Indiana : 

Lotru  H.  GiORCX. 
Chairman,  1  esolution  Committee. 
Moa  N.  Oppman. 
District  Commander. 


A.  L.  Krttxger. 
District  Adjutant. 


Veterans'  Hospitals 
Indiana 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 

W.  GILLIE 


or  Indiana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  oi'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday. 


May  26,  1945 


Mr.    GILLIE, 
leave  to  extend  mj 
ORD,  I  include  the 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 
remarks  in  the  Rec- 
fbllowing  resolution : 


rlr 
Admlnlstrt  tlon 


hosplta  jzatlon 

t3 


Concurrent   resolutlcn 
gress  of  the  Unltqd 
funds  for  the  ear 
erans" 

the  State  of  Indlkn 
charged  ex-service 

Whereas  the  Worltl 
1924.    as   amended, 
mlnlstrator  of  Veter4n8 
to    furnish 
traveling  expenses 
military  occupation, 
not    dishonorably 
gard  to  the  nature  oi 
ties:  Provided,  That 
to  any  Government 
tion  under  the  provisions 
shall  be  given  to  thosf 
daily  unable  to  pay 
their  necessary  traveling 

Whereas  as  a  result 
ment  of  Congress 
tinues    to   be   an 
missions  to  hospitals 
military    to    the 
hospitals,  and  as  thii 
is  expected  to  continue 
and 

Whereas  In  this 
Veterans 

Marlon  facility  and 
which  are  constantly 

Whereas  those  ex-i 
ice  persons  of  World 
ber  in  the  service  in 
be  It 

Resolved   by   the 
Indiana  (the  House 
curring)  : 


Administration 


requesting  the  Con- 
States  to  appropriate 
establishment  of  Vet- 
hospitals     within 
a,  for  honorably  dls- 
persons 

War  Veterans'  Act  of 

provides   that   "the   Ad- 

'  Affairs  Is  authorized 

and    necessary 

veterans  of  any  war. 

or  military  expedition 

d|lscharged.    without    re- 

origln  of  their  dlsablli- 

preference  to  admission 

lospltal  for  hospltaliza- 

of  this  subdivision 

veterans  who  are  flnan- 

for  hospttaliaatien  and 

expenses,  etc.;  and 

of  the  above  enact - 

there  has  been  and  con- 

ali  arming    increase   of   ad- 

from  the  services  of  the 

Administration 

increase  of  admissions 

for  years  to  come; 


V(  terans" 


3tate  there  is  only  two 

hospitals,     the 

he  one  at  Indianapolis, 

filled  to  capacity;  and, 

Service  and  present  serv- 

War  II  triples  the  num- 

World  War  I:  Therefore 

ft 

i  enate  of   the   State  of 
3/  Representatives  con- 


That  the  United  States  Government  is 
hereby  respectfully  urged  and  requested  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  hospital  centers,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  Indianapolis  facility  be 
increased  to  1,000  beds. 

That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  Is  hereby 
directed  to  send  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  of  the  United  States  Senators 
and  each  Congressman  from  Indiana. 
RlCBARO    T.    Jamis, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

HOBART    CaeiCHTON. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Approved  March  6.  1946. 

Ralph  F.  Gates, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 


Portland,  World  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  May  23, 1945; 

PORTT-AND.  WORLD  PORT 

One  of  the  marvels  of  the  maritime  world 
Is  the  rate  at  which  ships  have  been  built  In 
the  Portland-Vancouver  area.  In  4  years 
local  shipyards  have  turned  out  1.100  new  and 
reconverted  ships  aggregating  11.000.000  tons. 
We  have  done  a  shipbuilding  business  in  this 
Vicinity  approximating  12 ,000 ,000 .000  in  the 
4-year  period.  The  fleet  buUt  here  Is  Just 
about  20  percent  of  the  anticipated  postwar 
American  fleet  of  6,300  vessels,  totaling 
64.000.000  tons  and  representing  an  Invest- 
ment of  $18,000,000,000.  In  passing,  the 
American  merchant  fleet  will  have  the  pre- 
ponderance of  weight  in  the  postwar  world 
fleet  which.  It  Is  estimated,  will  aggregate 
90.000,000  tons. 

No  iwrt  In  the  United  States  has  given.  In 
shipbuilding  record,  a  more  salutary  demon- 
stration of  its  capacity  to  be  a  world  port 
than  has  Portland-Vancouver. 

But  the  fleet  built  here  is  a  one-way  fleet. 
Its  vessels  depart  from  the  Columbia  River. 
In  most  Instances  not  to  return.  Its  vessels 
sail  the  seven  seas  and  reach  the  ports  of 
many  lands,  but  after  leaving  their  launching 
slips  are  not  seen  here  again. 

National  Wartime  Maritime  Commerce 
Week  brings  home  to  Portland— brings  home 
to  the  ports  of  the  Columbia — the  urgency 
of  steps  that  must  be  taken  now  to  reestablish 
Pacific  coast  leadership  of  this  port  in  gen- 
eral cargo  movement.  These  are  practical 
steps.     We  need; 

1.  Home-owned  steamship  lines  to  make 
this  turn-around  port,  leaving  the  values 
of  their  operation  here  A  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  ships  we  build  could 
establish  for  Portland  a  conspicuous  position 
in  ship  operation. 

2.  Modernized  sea  terminals.  Portland 
has  now  berthing  capacity  for  only  28  work- 
ing ships  at  8  private  and  3  municipal  docks. 
A  $3,000,000  bond  Issue  voted  last  year  for 
port  Improvements  Is  in  the  control  of  the 
dock  commission,  and  full  public  Information 
concerning  the  commission's  plans  is  ex- 
tremely desirable. 

3.  Service — economical  and  efficient — to 
shippers  and  to  trade  territory. 

4.  Reestablishment  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
rate  differential,  which  was  Justly  won  by 
dint  of  hard  fighting  before  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission,  and  lost  for  technical 
reasons  that  no  longer  exist.  The  original 
set  of  factors  which  won  the  10-percent  rate 
differential  favoring  this  port  should  win  the 
reestablishment  of  the  rate,  and  this  la 
learned  on  high  authority. 

6.  The  tie-in  of  cheap  and  abundant  pow- 
er, ol  industry,  and  of  highway,  rail,  water, 
arid  air  transportation,  should  be  vividly 
pictured. 

In  5  tracts,  4  inside.  1  outside,  the  city,  the 
port  of  Portland  has  obtained  569  acres 
available  for  Industrial  sites.  Will  this  area 
meet  demands  of  new  Industry  or  should 
conversion  of  Vanport  be  a  prominent  con- 
sideration? 

6.  Studies  should  be  thorough,  dealing  with 
raw  materials,  processing,  education  and  re- 
search, and  marketing. 

7.  UndersUndlng  should  be  clear  of  the 
importance  of  a  deep  harbor  entrance,  the 
widened  and  deepened  channel  from  the  sea, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  fresh  water  harbor, 
with  long  shorelines  and  great  potential 
berthing  areas.  Also  the  barnacles  drop  off 
the  ships. 

8.  Taxes:  Ability  to  meet  competition  or 
other  States  In  a  tax  structure  that  encour- 
ages Industry,  and  Investment  Is  an  essential 
feature  of  any  program  that  Involves  the 
port,  the  city,  or  the  SUte. 

9.  Coordination:  In  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration Mayor  Riley  has  done  nothing 
more  creditable  than  to  announce  that  he  will 
appoint  a  committee  assigning  to  It  the  co- 
ordination of  the  activities  and  related  in- 
terests of  the  port  and  the  community. 

Competition  will  be  Increasingly  keen 
among  Pacific  coast  ports.  By  aggressive 
policy  capitalizing  natural  advantages,  Port- 
land can  stand  out  In  the  list  that  Includes 
Puget  Sound,  San  Francisco  Bay.  Los  Angeles, 
and  San  Diego.  Or.  by  apathy  and  lack  of 
concerted  effort,  we  can  be  lost  In  the  hiuly- 
burly  of  shouldering  competition. 

This  is  the  time  to  decide.  This  Is  the 
time  for  action. 


War  Food  Administrator 


While  the  war  was  being  fought  on  both 
fronts  there  was  considerable  logic  In  hav- 
ing an  Independent  War  Food  Administra- 
tion. It  has  worked  well.  In  each  of  the 
war  years  there  has  been  an  outetandlng 
record  of  production.  There  has  been  com- 
plete cooperation  between  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  myself. 

Now,  however,  that  victory  In  Europe  has 
been  achieved,  I  feel  that  the  work  of  the 
Department  and  War  Food  could  well  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  prob- 
ably with  somewhat  less  expenditure  of 
funds. 

I  shall  await  your  pleasure  in  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  Jones. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  President's 
letter  of  reply: 

Mat  23.   1945. 

Dear  Marvin:  In  view  of  your  desire  ex- 
pressed to  me  last  month  to  return  to  your 
place  on  the  Court  of  Claims,  I  regreUully 
accept  your  resignation.  I  understand  that 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  Is  now  anxious 
that  you  resume  your  Judicial  work  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Let  me  express  my  own  appreciation,  and 
also  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  hard,  conscientious,  and  ef- 
ficient work  you  have  done  as  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministrator. 

It  was  a  most  dlfflctilt  assignment.  The 
needs  of  our  armed  forces,  of  our  allies,  and 
of  our  own  civilian  population  called  for  the 
highest  degree  of  competence  In  food  pro- 
duction, management,  and  distribution.  It 
Is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  War  Pood 
Administration  that  even  after  supplying  the 
great  demands  made  up'^n  us  from  all  over 
the  world,  the  American  people  as  a  whole  not 
only  did  not  go  hungry  but  actually  enjoyed 
a  better  diet  than  In  the  days  before  the  war. 

It  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  you  can 
be  very  proud. 

With  best  wishes  for  continued  success  and 
happiness  in  your  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or   NTW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  received  the  following  let- 
ter from  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones: 

Mat  22.   1945. 

Dear  Mr.  Puesioent:  At  the  time  I  ten- 
dered my  resignation  as  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator to  you  In  April  I  advised  you  of  my 
desire  to  return  to  my  work  on  the  Court 
of  Claims.  You  requested  that  I  stay  on  a 
while  as  War  Food  Administrator  which  I 
agreed  to  do.  You  Indicated  that  I  should 
let  you  know  when  I  felt  I  should  leave. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  said  that  he  would 
like  for  me  to  return  to  the  bench  as  soon  as 
my  work  here  will  permit.  The  Court  has 
been  very  generous  in  giving  me  leave  of 
absence.  However,  I  feel  that  I  should  re- 
turn to  my  regular  assignment  at  an  early 
date. 

If  It  meets  with  your  approval  I  should  like 
for  the  resignation  to  become  effective  not 
later  than  June  30.  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
although  of  course  the  date  could  be  adjusted 
to  suit  your  convenience. 

In  this  connection  I  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration the  advisability  of  merging  the 
War  Pood  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


One  Master  for  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Saturday.  May  25,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  of  May  23,  1945: 

ONE    MASTER    EOH    RAILROADS 

Representative  Btn, winkle,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, has  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  to 
remove  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  antitrust 

IftW. 

Out  of  the  half -century -old  laws  creating 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
regulation  of  railroads  has  grown  the  con- 
cept of  a  national  railway  system,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  large  number  of  strongly 
Independent  and  vigorously  competing  rail 

lines.  ^  ^        . 

The  spirit  of  the  Transportation  Act  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported the  organliatlon  by  rail  lines  of  rate 
bureatis  committees,  and  associations  which 
deal  collectivelv  with  rates,  services,  Inter- 
change of  equipment,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  matters  which  In  the  days  when  com- 


petlUon  had  full  sway  produced  flagrant  dis- 
criminations in  behalf  of  large  communities 
and  large  shippers  and  to  the  prejudice  of 
small  communities  and  small  shippers. 

The  products  of  co-operative  and  collec- 
tive action  by  competing  lines  have  been 
subject  to  clearance  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  That  agency  Is  now  em- 
powered on  Its  own  motion  to  inquire  Into 
the  reasonableness  of  railroad  agreements, 
and  the  agreements  are  also  subject  to  con- 
test by  Interested  shippers. 

But  last  August  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice filed  an  antitrust  suit  alleging  that 
rate  schedules  filed  by  western  railroads 
were  agreed  upon  In  advance,  and  were  coer- 
cive and  In  restraint  of  trade,  and  there- 
fore in  contravention  of  antitrust  laws. 
At  the  time  some  commentators  cynically 
remarked  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  have  included  among  the  defendants 
another  arm  of  the  Government — th*  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Shippers'  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  the  railroads,  dep- 
recated the  filing  of  the  suit,  foreseeing 
aggravating,  if  not  chaotic,  results  If  the  at- 
tempted dispersal  of  railroad  committees  and 
associations  were  successful. 

The  l5sue  Is  not  new.  In  1M3  it  was  pre- 
sented In  a  Senate  committee  hearing.  At 
that  hearing  the  late  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  who 
had  been  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  quarter  of  a  century  and  was  then 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, told  the  committee  he  did  not  see  how 
the  railroads  could  comply  with  mandates  of 
the  Transportation  Act  and  orders  of  the 
ICC  unless  they  consulted  and  conferred 
with  one  another,  and  that.  Inasmuch  as  a 
public  remedy  for  abuses  existed,  he  laelleved 
the  carriers  should  be  relieved  of  antitrust 
provisions,  and  was  not  sure  but  that  may 
be  the  law  now. 

The  Bulwlnkle  bill  puts  Into  effect  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Mr.  Eastman.  It  is  also  the 
recommendation  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  representing  shippers  of  all 
types  In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  Is  sup- 
ported widely  by  shippers'  associations.  The 
bill  authorizes  rail  cairiers,  and  ilso  common 
and  contract  carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  or  by 
water,  who  are  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  to  apply  to  the  IntersUte  Com- 
merce Commission  for  approval  of  agree- 
ments between  two  or  more  carilers.  requires 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  re- 
lieves the  lines  from  the  operations  of  the 
antitrust  laws  when  the  agreements  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  automatically 
dispose  of  the  antitrust  case  now  pending. 
The  bill  is  not  new  In  principle.  Agreemenu 
of  the  same  type  entered  into  by  atr  car- 
riers and  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are  relieved  from  operations  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  as  are  agreements  by  water 
carriers  who  come  under  the  regulation  of 
the  Maritime  Commission. 

In  short,  the  bill  relieves  the  carriers  In- 
volved from  the  Impossibility  of  serving  two 
masters  whose  orders  conflict.  It  will  put 
them  exclusively  under  the  mandates  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  where  they  belong. 


Abject  Surrender  of  United  States  Market 
to  Low  Paid  Labor  Countries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NtW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 
Mr  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Spepk'^r, 
XV hat  has  been  the  American  traditional 
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Interpretation  of  most-favored-nation 
treaties?  Let  me  quote  from  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Tarif!  Information  as  follows: 

It  (the  mo6t-favore^natlon  clause  accord- 
ing to  Its  traditional  Interpretation)  rest« 
not  only  upon  sound  reason  but  upon  con- 
tinuous precedent.  Mr.  John  Qulncy  Adams 
declared  the  same  view  In  1817  in  respect 
to  Prance — that  the  "most-favored-natlon 
clause  only  covered  gratuitous  favors  and 
did  not  touch  concessions  for  equivalents 
expressed  or  Implied."  President  Monroe,  In 
his  annual  message  of  1821.  speaking  of  the 
most-favorcd-natlon  caluse  appealed  to  by 
Prance,  said:  "If  this  should  be  so  construed 
as  that  France  should  enjoy,  of  right,  and 
without  paying  the  equivalent,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  conditions  as  might  be 
allowed  to  other  powers  In  return  for  Im- 
portant concessions  made  by  them,  then  the 
whole  character  of  the  stipulations  would 
be  changed  SUe  would  not  only  be  placed 
on  the  footing  of  the  most-favored-nation 
but  on  a  footing  held  by  no  other  nation." 
Mr  Oallattn.  In  1823,  in  a  note  to  the  Vis- 
count de  Chateaubriand,  took  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  said  that  "when  not  otherwise 
defined  the  ritjht  of  the  most-favored-natlon 
treatmer\t  Is  that,  and  can  only  be  that,  of 
being  entitled  to  that  treatment  gratuitously, 
if  such  nation  enjoys  it  gratuitously,  and 
on  paying  the  !«ame  eriuivalent  if  it  had  been 
granted  In  consldpratlon  of  an  equivalent." 
Mr.    Livingstons.    Secretary    of    State    under 

^..President  Jackson  (1832),  reaffirmed  this  po- 
•ttlon.  Mr  Frelinghuysen.  Secretary  of  State 
tinder  President  Arthur  (1884),  Instructing 
the  United  States  Minister  In  Japan,  ap- 
proved the  like  position  when  taken  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  said  "that  if  a 
favor  for  a  specific  condition  be  stipulated 
with  any  one  nation,  no  other  may  enjoy  the 
favor  except  upon  identical  or  equivalent 
conditions."  In  another  instruction  (to  the 
Minister  in  Spain),  speaking  of  the  most- 
favored-natlon  clause,  he  wrote:  "This  coun- 
try has  that  clause  in  many  of  its  compacts 
with  forelsrn  states,  but  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them  or  to  us  to  suppose  that  we  were 
thereby  constrained  to  grant  those  treaty 
powers  without  equivalent  the  privileges 
which  we  had  by  special  engagements  stipu- 
lated to  concede  to  countries  like  Hawaii  and 
Canada  for  a  valuable  consideration."  In 
the  case  of  our  reciprocal  treaty  with  Hawaii, 
both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  acquiesced 
In  the  construction. 

The  question  here  discussed  was  presented 
In  1853  for  consideration  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Caleb  Cushing  being  then  Attor- 
ney General.  That  eminent  lawyer.  In  the 
course  of  his  opinion,  commenting  on  the 
favored-nation  clauses  of  our  treaty  with 
Denmark  (1836).  said  that  such  clauses  "are 
not  applicable  to  advantages  growing  out  of 
treaties  containing  various  articles  of  recip- 
rocal pact  and  stipulation:  for  such  advan- 
tages are  purchased  upon  consideration,  upon 
mutual  and  correlative  engagements    •    •    • 

-with  perfect  reciprocal  obligation  in  terms 
and  manner  as  to  the  things  to  l>e  done  or 
suffered.  Such  treaty  benefits  are  not  favors. 
boons,  or  conceesioiu.  These  expressions  ap- 
ply only  to  things  proceeding  from  the  mere 
wUl  or  pleasure  of  the  state  granting  them. 
In  matters  within  its  own  sole  Jurisdiction, 
and  which  the  other  party,  to  whom  they 
are  proffered,  may  or  may  not.  In  Its  own 
good   pleasure,  accept." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  1887  had  this  precise  question  before  it 
upon  a  claim  made  by  importers  of  Danish 
•ugar.  The  claimants  asserted  their  right 
under  the  moet-favored-natlon  clause  of  the 
United  States  treaty  with  Denmark  (1826, 
renewed  1858)  to  the  admission  of  their  sugar 
Imported  from  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Crolz 
free  of  duty,  because  the  United  States  by 
a  reeeat  convention  of  reciprocity  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Hawaii  had  conceded  to  the 
•ugar  of  Hawaiian  prodtictlon  that  privilege. 
Tliia  claim  requlrad  a  construction  by  the 
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supreme  tribunal  of  the 
clause  of  our  treaty  wlih 

The  decision  of  the 
following  language: 

"0\ir  concliision   Is 
Denmark  does  not  bind 
extend  to  that  countrj 
tlon.  privileges  which 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  In 
concessions"    {Bertram 
collector  of  the  port  of 
Ct.  Rept.,  vol.  122)  ). 

The  construction  abo|re 
In  question  has  been 
s.  generally  acquiesced 
that   it  may  now  be 
part  of  International 


moet-favored-natlon 
Denmark. 
0ourt  Is  stated  In  the 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 


It  was  only  during  thi;  period  when  Great 


Britain  felt  she  was 


l|hat  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States  to 
without  compensa- 
have  conceded  to 
exchange  for  valuable 
et  al.  V.  Robertson, 
New  York  (U.  8.  Sup. 


given  to  the  clause 

long  continued,  and 

In  by  other  nations. 

Irly  considered  as  a 
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I  Striking  fact  that 


so  far  superior  to 


all  other  nations  In  1  ndustrial  efUciency. 
and  therefore  able  to| compete  with  every 
other  country  in  tt^e  world's  markets. 


that  she  shifted  to 
most-favored-nation 


was  done  In  the  hore  of  either  forcing 


or  inducing  other  nat 


the  unconditional 
principle.      This 


ons  to  remove  every 


obstacle  to  her  penetration  and  complete 
capture  of  the  world's  markets. 

The   uncondltlona! 
tlon  trade-agreeme 


most-favored-na- 

pollcy  is  now  and 
onditlon  precedent 

why  the  New  Deal 
aditional  policy  of 
ored-nation    prin- 

into  the  hands  of 
untries  of  the  world 


always  has  been  a 

to  free  trade.    This 

departed  from  our 

conditional    most-f 

ciple  in  1934  to  pla 

the  low-paid-labor  c 

by  giving  them   acciess  to  our  market 

without  conslderatiofi  from  them  or  con 

cessions  comparable  to  those  generalized 

to  them.  j 

Now  that  our  New  Dealers  have  been 
maneuvered  into  th«  position  of  gradu- 
ally surrendering  our  market  under 
the  unconditional  riost-favored-nation 
principle,  the  low-paid-labor  nations 
have  cleverly  set  up  29  trade  barriers  to 
shut  the  United  Statjs  out  of  their  mar- 
kets while  they  have  free  access  to  ours. 

An  historical  review  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  in  political  treaties, 
commercial  treaties,  and  trade  agree- 
ments covering  policies  adopted  and 
changes  made  even  n  the  more  impor- 
tant nations  of  the  'vorld  would  involve 
a  book  of  many  pag^s.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  there  have  been  periods  of  50  years 
during  which  the  trend  has  been  toward 
unconditional  mopt  -  favored  -  nation 
treatment  and  other  pimilar  periods  dur 
ing  which  the  tren 
conditional  most-fa 
ment. 

Most  treaties  h 
largely  to  matters  o 
ternational  shippin 
ments.  and  a  multit 
matters.  The  prob 
been  the  treatmen 
right  of  vessels  flyi 
nations,  the  protec 
of  people  of  other  coantries.  and  similar 
matters.  Needless  t?  say.  in  this  vast 
field  of  Intemationkl,  economic  rela- 
tions the  effort  con^sintly  has  been  in 
the  direction  of  uniform  treatment  for 
the  people,  ships,  investments,  and  so 
forth,  of  all  countries.  In  that  vast  area 
of  foreign  relations  the  trend  generally 
has  been  toward  ithe  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment. 


has  been  toward 
ored-nation  treat- 

ve  been  devoted 
foreign  travel,  in- 
foreign    invest- 

de  of  other  similar 

ms  involved  have 
of  travelers,  the 
flags  of  different 
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This  principle  has  been  steadily  modi- 
fled  during  the  past  100  years  or  longer 
by  the  development  of  dominions,  col- 
onies, and  other  territorial  possessions, 
immigration  between  nations  and  vast 
developments  of  merchant  marine  and 
foreign  investments,  with  the  result  that 
a  multitude  of  exceptions  including 
preferential  treatments  have  arisen. 
This  in  turn  has  led  important  nations 
to  legislate  reservations  intended  to 
modify  the  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  provisions  in  treaties.  Thus, 
when  the  Tariff  Act  of  1942  was  passed, 
two  major  reservations  were  made  by 
the  United  States:  One  provided  for 
methods  of  conduct  in  the  case  of  unfair 
methods  of  competition,  dumping,  and 
so  forth:  the  other  provided  for  action 
in  foreign  discriminations  against  the 
trade  of  the  United  States.  Thus  while 
in  form  we  and  many  others  were  tend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  unconditional 
most-favored-nation  treatment  in  trea- 
ties, nonetheless  we  were  reserving 
methods  of  protection  again.st  anything 
considered  by  us  to  be  unfair  or  dis- 
criminatory. 

While  the  above  statement  indicates 
the  general  direction  toward  uncondi- 
tional treatment  In  the  writing  of  treat- 
ies, it  Is  significant  that  while  the  United 
States  had  such  treaties  with  32  coun- 
tries In  1934,  these  countries  supplied 
only  18.8  percent  of  our  total  imports  and 
took  only  14.2  percent  of  our  total  ex- 
ports. The  total  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  these  countries — the  sum  of 
the  Imports  and  exports — amounted  to 
only  16.2  percent  of  our  total  trade  with 
the  World.  Thus  we  had  unconditional 
arrangements  with  32  countries  but  they 
provided  less  than  one-sixth  of  our  for- 
eign trade.  And,  furthermore,  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  and  again  In  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  we  preserved  conditional 
treatment  with  all  nations  by  specifically 
reserving  the  right  to  act  in  our  own  de- 
fense in  the  case  of  any  unfair  method  of 
competition  and  in  the  case  of  any  for- 
eign discrimination  against  our  exports. 

During  the  world  depression  which  be- 
gan In  some  parts  of  the  world  as  early 
as  1925-26  and  extending  through  the 
war  period  and  has  continued  for  a  pe- 
riod of  20  years,  the  general  trend  has 
been  toward  literally  hundreds  of  spe- 
cial bilateral  trade  agreements  In  which 
special  concessions  have  been  granted  in 
return  for  equivalent  concessions.  These 
are  generally  defined  as  reciprocal  agree- 
ments on  the  assumption  that  equivalent 
concessions  are  granted  and  received. 
The  United  States  is  the  only  principal 
nation  which  has  attempted  to  apply 
the  unconditional  principles  of  uniform 
treatment  to  travelers,  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, investments,  and  so  forth,  to  this 
field  of  reciprocal  trade. 

Over  a  long  period  of  time  most  foreign 
nations  have  maintained  from  two  to  five 
different  or  alternative  sets  of  tariff  rates 
to  apply  to  commodities  which  enter  into 
international  trade.  Generally  there  has 
been  either  free  trade  or  preferential 
rates  of  duty  as  between  national  govern- 
ments and  their  several  dominions, 
crown  colonies,  possessions,  and  so  forth, 
with  various  degrees  of  higher  rates  ap- 
plied to  various  other  countries  and  used 
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as  a  basis  for  negotiating  preferential 
areas.  Many  of  these  have  taken  the 
form  of  bilateral  trade  agreements. 

The  United  States  has  generally  main- 
tained a  uniform  rate  of  duty  in  the  case 
of  each  commodity  applied  to  that  com- 
modity without  regard  to  its  foreign  ori- 
gin. Cuba  has  been  the  most  outstanding 
exception  to  that  rule.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  even  the  United 
States  over  a  long  period  has  with  me- 
ticulous care  distinguished  between  com- 
modities by  applying  ad  valorem  rates  ol 
duty  in  some  cases,  specific  duties  in 
other  cases,  and  other  combinations. 
Furthermore,  by  classifications  based 
upon  values,  prices,  and  other  charac- 
teristics, the  United  States  adjusted  her 
tariff  to  the  national  economy  of  differ- 
ent foreign  nations  depending  upon  the 
character  of  commodity  received  from 
each. 

When  It  is  said  that  the  United  States 
has  extended  uniform  treatment  or  un- 
conditional, most-favored  treatment  to 
most  or  all  foreign  nations  by  general 
act  of  Congress,  that  is  literally  not  true. 
Prior  to  1934  the  unconditional,  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  was  never  ex- 
tended to  any  foreign  country  except  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty  subject  to  Senate 
approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  that 
body.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  June  12.  1934.  is  the  first 
specific  act  by  Congress  purporting  to 
grant  universal  unconditional,  most-fav- 
ored-nation treatment — except  in  the 
case  of  specific  discriminations— to  all 
nations  without  securing  In  return  a 
treaty  agreement  to  extend  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  United  States. 


Two    Thooiand    Five    Hundred    Dollari 
Expenses  Held  Fair  for  Lawmakers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
OUD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  26,  1945: 

Two  THOUSAND  FlVl  HUNDSn)  DOLLAKS  EX- 
PENSES Held  Faib  roR  Lawmakers— Writer 
URGES  Congress  Members  To  Faci  Pat 
QUESTION   Squarely 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Members  of  Congress  are  going  through  a 
rather  uncomfortable  experience  these  days 
on  the  matter  of  their  salaries.  Some  of 
them  are  frank  and  outspoken  about  the 
need  for  more  money  to  meet  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  line  of  duty  and  others  are  fear- 
ful they  may  be  criticized  for  boosting  their 
pay  at  a  time  when  wages  are  froaen. 

This  is  the  kind  of  question  which  Is  dlflB- 
cult  to  handle  because  the  Members  who  are 
up  for  reelection  next  year  can  be  attacked 
In  the  primaries  and  also  In  the  final  elec- 
tions by  opponents,  whereas  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  do  not  come  up  for  reelection 
next  year  and  will  not  have  to  face  the  Issue. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  cleavage  that 
has  appeared  thus  far  Is  confined  to  those 


who  are  up  for  election  and  thorn  who  are 
not.  On  the  contrary.  In  the  ranks  of  op- 
ponents of  the  proposal  will  be  found  many 
Members  who  are  not  required  to  face  an 
election  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  problem  Is  one  that  ought  to  be  faced 
squarely  and  without  hypocrisy.  The  Little 
Steel  wage  formula  provides  for  an  Increase 
of  15  percent  In  wages  over  and  above  Jan- 
uary 1941.  Also  workers  have  been  able  by 
overtime  pay  and  other  devices  to  Increase 
their  earnings.  They  also  have  been  able  to 
leave  one  job  for  another  with  higher  pay  and 
get  more  earnings  that  way.  Yet  Members 
of  Congress  have  had  no  increase  in  salary 
for  many  years. 

ATTXCTCD   BOTH   WATS 

The  real  reason  why  the  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives deserve  an  increase  In  pay  is 
that  their  ezpenaee  have  gone  up  and  their 
salaries  are  subject  to  taxes  Just  the  same 
as  everybody  else  to  that  they  have  been 
affected  both  ways. 

Most  people  m  the  white-collar  close  have 
also  suffered  a  reduction  in  take-home  pny 
and  moreover  hsve  not  been  able  to  switch 
Jobs  during  the  war  period.  But  the  heavy 
expenses  of  a  Member  of  Congress  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  theoretically  he  U  supposed 
to  maintain  a  residence  In  his  district  and 
In  Washington,  too.  Congress  long  ago  recog- 
nized that  a  Member  should  bo  paid  trans- 
porutlon  going  from  and  coming  to  Wash- 
ington when  a  special  session  Is  called,  and 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  regular  ses- 
sion. Tet  again  and  again  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress finds  it  necessary  to  go  home  to  see  his 
constlttients  and  he  has  to  pay  his  own  trans- 
portation . 

Then  there  Is  the  matter  of  entertainment. 
Oonstltuento  come  to  Washington,  and  many 
of  them  feel  the  Member  of  Congress  should 
buy  them  a  lunch  or  take  them  out  to  din- 
ner. If  the  constituent  Is  particularly  In- 
fluential, the  Member  wants  to  be  the  host. 
In  the  long  run,  and  year  In  and  year  out. 
this  amoimts  to  a  sizable  sum.  Tet  no  tax 
deductions  are  given  for  such  purposes, 
whereas  a  businessman  or  sales  manager  In 
private  business  who  makes  tripe  does  get 
a  chance  to  charge  the  expense  to  his  firm 
and  the  company  Is  allowed  to  deduct  the 
Item  as  an  expense  for  tax  purposes. 

The  courts  ruled  recently  that  a  Judge  who 
maintained  a  home  at  a  State  capital  where 
the  court  was  in  session  could  not  get  as  a 
deduction  from  Federal  taxes  the  expenses  he 
Incurred  In  maintaining  a  home  In  his  orig- 
inal place  of  residence. 

LOOK  TO  O  Ill's  IDE  SOURCES 

While  $10,000  a  year  seems  like  a  lot  of 
money.  It  Is  nearer  $7,500  after  the  tax  col- 
lector takes  his  share.  Out  of  this  sum  the 
Member  mxist  pay  for  two  residences  and 
entertain  hundreds  of  his  constituents  a 
year.  The  unfortunate  consequence  of  this 
Is  that  too  many  Memt>ers  of  Congress  have 
financial  worries  and  arc  tempted  to  look  for 
outside  sources  of  Income.  Some  of  them 
practice  law  and  take  fees  on  cases  presum- 
ably unrelated  to  Federal  business.  Others 
deliver  lectures  and  accept  fees  from  organ- 
izations that  have  been  known  to  make  the 
fees  larger  than  usupI  In  the  hope  of  currying 
favor  with  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Job  of  Senator  or  RepresenUtlve  is 
worth  at  least  $12,000  a  year  to  the  Nation. 
For  members  of  the  Cabinet  get  that  s\im. 
and  they  have  all  sorts  of  perquisites  to  go 
with  the  job.  such  as  an  auto  at  Government 
expense.  There  are  various  plans  but  what 
Is  being  proposed  In  the  main  now  is  an  ex- 
pense allowance  of  about  $2,500  a  year  for 
each  Member  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  fair  solution  of  the  jmiblem  and 
Members  of  Congress  ought  to  vote  that  for 
themselves  with  a  feeUng  that  It  U  more 
important  to  put  an  end  In  the  possible 
abuses  through  outside  sources  of  Income  for 
Members  of  Congress  than  It  Is  to  face  the 
criticism  of  a  self-grante**  increase  In  pay. 


The  Paper  Indostry  and  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Saturday,  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  out- 
standing facts  as  to  the  relationship  of 
the  paper  Industry  to  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  by  H.  R.  2652.  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  The  paper  Industry  \n  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  foreign  competition  be- 
cause foreign  nations  have  machinery 
of  equal  efUclency.  and  its  workers  have 
the  same  know-how  as  our  own.  with  the 
result  that  every  country  in  the  world 
Is  a  lower  cost  producer  of  paper  than 
the  United  States,  due  to  lower  wage 
and  lower  standards  of  living.  If  the 
United  States  paper  Industry  is  to  sur- 
vive. It  must  either  be  by  means  of  re- 
duced wages  and  living  standards,  or  by 
means  of  such  tariff  equalization  as  will 
permit  the  continuance  of  United  States 
standards  of  wages  and  living. 

Second.  Every  ton  of  imported  paper 
Is  the  equivalent  of  3  days  of  lost  time 
by  one  skilled  American  paper  maker. 

Third,  American  wage  rates  are  from 
two  to  three  times  those  for  comparable 
workers  abroad. 

Fourth.  Reciprocity  cost  the  United 
States  three-quarters  of  its  newsprint 
industry.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  has  resulted  in  a  progressive 
loss  of  markets  for  American  manufac- 
turers. For  instance,  novel  news,  a 
dutiable  printing  paper  was  formerly 
produced  In  the  United  States  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  consumption  require- 
ments. United  States  mills  made  35.000 
tons  of  this  paper  in  1939.  less  than  1.000 
tons  in  1944.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  potential  employment  by  United 
States  paper  makers  of  over  100,000 
working  days  by  skilled  American  work- 
men. The  same  condition  is  developing 
In  four  other  printing  paper  grades,  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  domestic 
market  being  taken  over  by  lower  cost 
Canadian  producers.  This  has  trans- 
pired in  5  years,  and  when  the  war  Is 
over  the  influx  of  Scandinavian  paper 
will  accelerate  the  destruction  of  do- 
mestic production  of  these  grades. 

Fifth.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
South  is  the  effect  of  duty  reductions  on 
kraft  paper.  Foreign  machine-glazed 
kraft,  under  the  impact  of  duty  reduc- 
tions effected  by  trade  agreements  with 
Sweden  and  Finland,  was  sold  in  this 
market  at  $2.87  per  hundredweight,  as 
against  a  domestic  price  of  $5.25.  The 
entire  domestic  market  was  affected  by 
reductions  made  to  hold  customers  who 
were  transferring  their  business  to  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

Sixth.  Paper-mill  profits  are  not  ex- 
cessive. In  only  two  of  the  past  10  yean 
has  the  average  profit  been  above  5  per- 
cent, and  the  top  figure  was  in  1941.  a 
yea^  of  maximum  prosperity,  when  the 
profit  was  7.18  percent. 
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Seventh.  Proponents  of  the  Doughton 
bill  state  that  the  objective  is  to  reach 
the  low -tariff  level  of  the  Underwood  Act 
of  1913.  In  the  paper  field,  rates  on  18 
out  of  23  grades  of  paper  on  which  reduc- 
tions have  already  been  made  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  are  as  low  or  lower 
than  those  in  the  act  of  1913.  The 
Doughton  bill  would  jiennlt  reductions  to 
half  of  the  rates  in  effect  in  1913.  The 
appended  table  gives  the  comparative 
paper  tariff  rates  in  detail  under  the  acts 
of  1913. 1922.  and  1930.  and  those  now  in 
effect  under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Eighth.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  binds  the  hands  of  Congress, 
denying  Congress  its  constitutional  duty 
to  determine  tariff  rates.  Under  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  the  Nation  is 
bound  by  any  action  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  pledged  not  to  make  any 
changes,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  in 


conflict  with  the  decision  of  the  State 
Department  to  reduce  duty  rates.  No 
duty  rate  fixed  by  ajny  trade  agreement 


can  be  altered  by 


3  years  from  the  e  f ective  date  of  any 


he  agreements  are 

3  years,  and  auto- 

inless  formal  notice 

of  a  wish  to  nullify 


such  agreement, 
placed  in  effect  for 
matically  extended 
is  given  in  advance 
any  such  agreemen 

Ninth.  The  United  States  paper  indus- 
try represents  an  investment  of  $2,900,- 
000,000,  and  must  b?  maintained  at  ap- 
proximately 75  per  :ent  of  capacity  to 
keep  "out  of  the  re4."  Its  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  38  States. 

Tenth.  Of  particdlar  interest  to  Flor- 
ida is  the  effect  of  i  rade  egreements  re- 


ducing paijer  mill 


)utput  on  the  pros- 


perity of  communiti  5s  where  paper  mills 
are  located.  Appro  cimately  half  of  the 
industry's  entire  investment  is  in  towns 


AppxNont  C. — Duty  rates  on  paper,  1913  to  1S45 — Grades  on  whi 


fh  duty  rates  have  been  reduced  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
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>  Licbtwricht  refers  to  pater  weigbicg  not  o\er  6 pounds  per  leanj  of  288.000  squaii 


Will  the  Peace  Agreement  Stick? 


WILL  THI  PZ.^CZ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  uaaovti 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRCHENTATIVK8 

Saturday,  May  26.  19  iS 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  Ipave  to  extend  my  re- 
markx  In  the  Rrcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Columbia 
(Mo.)  Dally  Tribune  of  May  23.  1945: 


tit 


ba(k 


Some  of  the  major 
Btand  In  the  way  of 
Iratlon  and  a  lastlug 
than  old  sore*  cau£e( 
Inflicted  soon  after 

The  rquabble  over 
for  in^itance.  dntea 
attacked    ntutia.    a 
French   aid.    flouted 
afraamenta  of  the 
tArrltory  taat  of  tha 
land    absorbed 
awarded  to  Lithuania, 
with  tora  up  another 
taklt  R  over  Metnel. 

LlktfwUe,  the  ttoub 
With  Marbhal  Tito  can 


nl 


torrli  ory 


ct  of  Congress  for 


wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  the  busi- 
ness developed  through  those  mills. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  Nation's  mills 
are  in  communities  with  a  population  of 
under  10.000  and  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  primary  industry  is  in  communi- 
ties estimated  to  be  from  70  to  100  per- 
cent dependent  on  the  mills. 

Eleventh.  The  paper  industry  is  one  of 
Florida's  infant  industries  with  possi- 
bilities of  extensive  enlargement  unless 
tariff  concessions  to  foreign  competitors 
suppress  efforts  to  expand  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  the  South.  Fernandina  and 
Port  St.  Joe  are  from  90  to  100  percent 
dependent  on  their  paper  mills  for  their 
existence.  Panama  City  is  from  25  to  50 
percent  dependent  on  the  paper  indus- 
try for  community  prosperity  and  Hla- 
leah.  Jacksonville,  and  Pensacola  are 
class-fled  as  being  up  to  25  percent 
dependent  on  the  mills  in  those  localities. 
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Jan  1.  1945 


Actoat  rate 


pound  and 

pound  and 

pound  and 

pound  and 

pound  and 
pound  and 
pnund  and 
pound  and 


20  percent. 

15  percent. 

20  percent. 

15  percent. 

15  percent. 
15  percent. 
10  percent- 
15  percent. 


10  percent 

5  cents  («   pound  and  15  percent.. 


30percen 
do... 


3  cents  pe   pound  and  IS  percent.. 
30  percent 


H  cent  per  round  and  5  percent 

10  percent  (nound) 

114.50  per  ton.  not  lcs.s  than  15  percent  or 

more  than  30  percent. 
5  percent 

15  percent 

If  vaJued  at  not  over  15  cents.  3  cents  per 

pound  and  10  percent. 
If  valued  at  not  over  15  cent«,  2H  cents  per 

pound  and  TJi  perront. 
If  valued  at  more  than  15  cents,    cents  per 

pound  and  15  percent. 
If  vaJued  at  more  than  \l  cents  4  cents  per 

pound  and  10  percent. 

2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent 

3  cent.'  per  pound  and  T'j  fx>rcent 

2/3  cents  per  pound  and  Iti  iierccnt 

2cenU  per  pound  and  10  percent,  if  over  40 

cents  per  pound. 
2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent,  if  valued 

at  over  50  cents. 
2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent,  If  valued 

at  not  over  15  cent*. 

7V3  percent 

iH  cents  per  pound  and  7\u  percent,  it 

valued  at  75  cents  or  mere. 

15  percent „ 

2Diiercent 

25  percent ... 

2  cents  per  pound  and  10  i>ercent '. 

15  percent 

45  percent 


Kquivalont  to  ad 
valorem  com- 
puted on  Intost 
availilile  statis- 
tics of  artiial 
importations 


10.8  to  IS  percent 


30  percent. 

28.7  percent 

21.5  percent. 

17  percent. 

1^.'"'  percent. 
32..';  percent, 
22.1  percent. 
13.7  percent. 

12.9  percent. 

33.7  percent, 

i^  percent 


29  percent. 


inches.    Ii<>av> veisht  is  rarer  C  pounds  or  over,  less  than  10  pounUs. 


I  iCSEZMENT  STICK? 


disagreements  that  now 

world  security  organ - 

•eace  are  nothing  more 

by  wounda  that  were 

end  of  World  War  X. 

f^land  at  San  Pranclsco. 

to  1030  when  Poland 

after    victory    with 

one   of   the  territorial 

pa  tcemakera  by  annexing 

furaun  line.    Later  Po- 

which    had    beeti 

atrd  Lithuania  forth* 

peace  aettlement  by 


9  the  AUlea  are  having 
be  traced  back  to  Mus- 


sollnrs  annexation  of  Plume,  which  had 
been  reserved  to  Yugoslavia  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles.  By  making  demands  In  Poland 
and  Trieste.  Premier  Stalin  and  Marshal  Tito 
are  simply  righting  what  they  consider  to 
be  wrongs  inflicted  upon  their  respective 
countries  by  the  failure  of  other  nations  to 
abide  by  the  promises  they  made  at  the  peaoa 
table.  And  while  thia  may  not  be  the  way 
to  harmony  and  lasting  peace,  it  la  moet  cer- 
tainly a  natural  reaction.  Therefore,  tba 
chancea  for  establuhlng  a  laatlng  peaoa  thla 
time  depend  largely  upon  the  kind  of  peaoa 
aettleroenta  that  are  made  and  whether  tboM 
aettlemenu  will  stick. 

World  War  U  could  hardly  have  broken  out 
If  the  aettlemenu  of  the  armed  conflict  of 
1914-18  had  stuck— If  the  League  of  Nations 
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l^r  l^ns  nj^lly  trbm  the  United  States  Clock  and  watch  manulacturers..        20.  287  tlon  and  preservation  of  Independent  amall 

But   reparations   were   scaled   down   by   the  Surgical   InstrumenU 14.339  bualneas                   ,,^_-i-_ 

DRwes  plan  of  1924.  which  also  ended  the  Hat  manufacturers 23. 369  sac«otc« 

French  Belelan  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  Lace  manufacturers 7.264  xhe    glib    answer    of    those    who    espoUM 

^re  scaled  down  still  further  by  the  Young  Lumber    manufacturers __.       360,613  lower  tarlfl.   that  "It   may  be   necessary  to 

Dlan  of  19*^      Only   2  years  later— In  1931—  Cutlery,  tools,  and  hardware  man-  sacrifice  one  Industry  to  promote  another." 

renaratlons    as  well  as  war  debt  payments,  ufacturers 73.664  overlooks  entirely  the  importance  to  the  Na- 

RtoDoed   completely      The  general   dlsarma-  Cotton  weaving 312.249  tlon  of  the  small  Industries  they  propose  to 

ment  conference  of  that  year  got  nowhere.       Footwear..     1 218.028  sacrifice. 

Jaoan   was   allowed   to   absorb   Manchukuo.  Woolen   and   worsted 1*0.  iUA  ^^^^  small  businesses  and  farms  cannot  be 

And  early  In  1933  Adolf  Hitler  was  allowed  Cotton  yarn 70,462  moved.     It  would  be  uneconomic  and  antl- 

to  come  to  complete  power  in  Germany,  al-  EUyon  weaving 00a' Tqa  social  to  move  them  to  Detroit,  even  If  De- 

thouBh  his  program  called  for  flat  repudia-  Chemicals fZ  «f„  trolt  Is  boomlnR  with  export  orders.    More- 

tlon  of  the  peace  treaty.  Tableware 27.  MO  over,  not  all  small   businessmen   and  their 

After  this  there  followed  a  series  of  open       Shoes 18.  845  workers  wish  to  uproot  themselves  and  their 

and  official  repudiations  of  the  peace  treaty.  Glass    manufacturers 67. 000  j^mes  from  their  small  communities. 

?n   1935  Hltle?  formally  flouted  the  clauses  Toys..           15.610  wool  growing,  for  Instance,  Is  an  occupa- 

In   19Ja  "\""    "1"„.  '      fHsrmanv  and  for-       S^igar  refining 14. 133  ^j      j     almost  every  State,  and  the  most  Im- 

SSfnJ'^n^SS^on.   °?)n?Te"' it^  "e  Vl^eous  and  potterlea. 33.106  p^^ant  occupatlo^of  11  States,  which  have 

violated  theTeatys  prohibition  on  refortl-  Beet  sugar 0.  410  ^  ^ural  population  and  small  towna. 

fi?ne    the    Rblneland.     Mussolini    annexed  Perfumes ^°-^<"  To  Increaae  the  activity  and  congestion  and 

wthionla  and  was  allowed  to  get  away  with  o  aili  ^.=7  concentration    In    big    centers,    while    small 

Ethiopia  ana  was  ax                  b                                          ^otal 2.054.357  oommunltlea  go  on  WPA,  Is  certainly  a  con- 

^L^  S   leJ  Oeiiany   buUd   up   to   one-  ^  *«  these  are  added  such  of  the  owner-  ^j^^^^          ^jj'^j  ^   ^^^  to  avoid. 

SJS^ofthlBrSTnaL  strength.  operated  farms  and  farm  product*  proo^r.  ^^^                ^  ^^       ^^   ^^.^ 

^  10-.7  ^^.n^^  left   unaided   against  »°<»  ^^  °^"«  ^""^  °^V^  °°',  ^  ^ome    may    call    an    Inefficient    Industry    Is 

In    1937   China   was   '«"   "^^^7°   "*r,'  ._  who  ask  or  need  protection.  It  la  unques-  direct   variance   with    that   of   President 

the  ^-P--;^^^^^'^'Zse^e^^^it'^^l  tlonably  fair  to  say  that  tens  «'  thcua^<i«^  WoSrTw  ^JTlson  whe^  he  said,  •^eVefe^'ab- 

annexed  Aus^a  _  ^^P^^^^^^J^*      Poland  °^  ^°^"  business  concerns,  and  the  jobs  of  „         ^  ^he  world  on  cheml- 

Sudeten    areas    of    <^'^^<»*°^*''^*-     .*^™"„  several  millions  of  their  employees.  wUl  be  .       ^              ^    '         ^        .  caueht  that 

took  the  Teschenarea.  Hur^^  t^k  i«me  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  .^  ^^^  reduction  of  tariff  ^^^  JjJ^  TiiS  tIrS  ^011^  ifunSSl 

of  ^°^'^l'l,f}°]^^^'l^f'J^^  01^  '^**^^   ^^'^  increased   Import^  of  lower-  ^loVtly  thereafter  turned  what  many  thought 

"^^l^^^^aL^nv^T^^^^  labor-cost  products  fix^m  abroad  to  under-  ^  /„   inefficient   lndustry-<hemlcals  and 

Slovakia,    and    0"^°"^^^  ,f^\^r*^f'-    J^  cut   them.     The   long   period   of   depression  dyestuffs-lnto  one  that  now  leads  the  world. 

April  of  that  year   ^^''^J^^^^"^^^^,'  followed  by  tarUf  cuU  had  already  put  mul-  ^^^^^^  .j,,,   ^^^^^   ^,   country    would 

and  on  September    .  Wc^^^  War  "  0'^°^°^J-  tltudes  of  smaU  Industries  out  of  business.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,„  ^  disastrous  position  for 

These  are  the  highllghta   Ui  the  story  or  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^yself  were  "hangUig  ^^^^^j.  and  ammunition.     Without  the  tex- 

the   years   between   wars.     It   is  «  "^^y   "»  on  the  ropes"  when  we  were  saved  by  the  ^jj^  industry— also  erronemisly  characterlred 

jealousy  between  the  big  powers    secret,  in-  cessation  of  Imports  when  war  came.  ^    ^^^^  ^g  inefficient— our  boys  would  have 

trigue.  and  broken  promises  leadli^  up  to  ,j,^  demonstrate  to  you  that  these  Indus-  '           ^^  ^nd  short  of  shelter, 

open    repudiation    of    agreements    solemnly  ^j               genuinely   smaU   business,   may   I  ^             HAftnitinn     of    "inefficient     Industry 

entered    Uito   at    the   peace    Uble     SimUar  ^^^  break-down  of  the  buslne£s  I  Any    definition    °Lifll^?'^''^C*'i?S 

agreemenu  are  now  bemg  made  at  another  l^^^^he  best,  the  woolen  business,  which  ^^^^^  ^av.    low    ^S'^ought    to    be    «- 

;^ace  conference     Will  they  stick  any  better  j   ^^,^^   ^   ^,,y   ^ypi^^i   of   these   snaall  ^^^^^/ej^ Sy  iT  ut  an^Sist^  markil 

than  they  did  before?  businesses   listed.     In    the    woolen    business  f^^^Snrt^'^^V  teit^fe Indus^  would 

^^^^^^^^^^^  there  were  In  1937—  almost  Immediately  qualify  under  this  definl- 

^  Plants  employing  from  1  to  100  persons..  241  tlon  as  inefficient  unless  one  gets  the  whole 

Plants    employing    from     101     to    600  story.    If   we   say,   for    Instance,    that   the 

Reciprocal  Trade  Afreamenta  persons - — -  293  automobile  industry   is  efficient  because   It 

Plants    employing    from    600    to    2.600  pays  an  average  of  $1.25  an  hour  then  the 

^.o-T-^xTCTr^xi  /-.w  RVM ARK'S                      persons 43  textile  Industry  Is  Inefficient  as  Its  average 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^^^^  employUig  over  2,600  persons....      6  is  81  cents  an  hour. 

OF  But  here  is  the  fallacy.     In  the  automobile 

iirtM    rvr\tirv   I    DATPC  Total 583  industry   there   Is   normally   one   worker   hi 

HON.  bhUKbt  J.  BAILO  ,^^^     ^^    ^^     restrictive     practice,     or  eax:h  famlly-the  man.  jnie  variety  and  light- 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs  -^tent    or     price     agreements     among     the  ness  of  work  In  the  textUe  Uidustry  me*es  It 

™  ™  HOUS.  OP  H.PKB.K.TATIVES  woolen    mlUs^Th^e    -r^^l^S^l^^^r.  ^^  Se^  o^yJ^fSei^^^t  S 

Saturaay,  May  26,  1945  .a^n|  I-Jhan  ^^njnt  -  fhe ^-^  Lofh^rhoVom  hTa^n^TniVe'h^.^" 

Mr.    BATES    of    Massachusetts.      Mr.  ^Ir  ^miJ?S?n.  Sd  fr^l^tJ^lli^^n^^  and  daughters  and  a  crippled  son  t«s  in  over 

Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend  ^^    ^he  unit,  are  generally  located  $200  every   ''^^.'i'y   P»y/*y„^^f,,^''^!^ 

my  remarks  In  the  RtcoRD,  I  Include  the  ^^  .^^j,   communities   of   which    they   are  family  ^^«  »"  ^„«"*  fvTr^e    amlli  l" 

Snowing  speech  of  Alfred  C.  Gaunt  for-  the  chief  support.    They  are  over  95  per-  grea    or  Sn^^^^-^V^^-^^^^^^^X^J^, 

mer  president  of  the  New  England  Small  cent  resident-owner  oP«>-«ted  fn^lnduS^  orTther^  Where  ?he  rates  per 

Business  Association,  on  reciprocal  trade  ^^-n^«  "«  ^^SfpoS^eS*^  tSI  lumS?  E^-re  apparently  higher. 

agreements:  STnufacuSe™,  the  haV  and  shoe  and  lace  ^°'''^''^'''']}r  Zr^'ti^r  ri^^o^ tul\ 

I  am  an  owner  of  a  small  worsted  ni  U.  ^^ufacturers.  and  others,  and  their  «n-  duatry  is  a  diawsrvlce  to  our  plans  for  full 

1  was  the  flrtt  preatdent  of  the  N.  «.  Smaller  p,oy^„    ,,.   likewise   all   of   the   type   and  employment.                                        i„..,„,^ 

BuMnea.  As^Klatlon   and-chalrman  of   the  J^,phjcai  distribution  that  are  .Mentlal  The  P^'^blem  of  aurv  Ival  ojamaU  bt«l^ 

National   Advisory   Council   of  Independent  ^Ihe  healthy  eeonomlc  and  social  Ufa  ot  laireryraal.   T^*  »»o'-^»*y  •^^•^^„»^ 

Small  nuainess     I  Come  a*  a  private  cltleen  vL^r,,,  !,  -  i,hole  «»•<»  baoauM  of  war  condition*  has  been  over 

fnuJlaS? TnTh.  promotion  and  preaervatlon  ^;^"p„VnJ  ^S^ii"  ,  would  Ilk.  to  make.  800.000,    Big  btulaaa.  meanwhile  hM  thrived 

of  small  independent  bualne*  In  America.  ^j^^^  j  ^^,  ^,^  baa  not  occurred  to  you.  la  and  grown  gr»at«.            ,„„„,„^  .„  _,,. 

Tou  gentlemen  of  the  commlttaa  poaalbly  ^^^^  ^^e  -ufTerert  from  lowered  tariffs  wUI  not  Tou  gentlemen  of  the  «o?»'"^ ,VV, ''^ 

havi  not  bad  Drawntad  to  you  tba  particular  J,^  ^  laumlnum  or  atMl  or  OeneraJ  Bac-  urally  turning  your  eye.  u,  the  P«»t*»'  ?*/»«» 

^luo\  th.  'IIo^ll*!  raclproclty*>op*m  JJ,^  SSnobile  big  bu-ine...  In  your  atudy  of  thU  trada-agrecment  bill, 

aa  It  affects  small  btt»lnt».  and  I  ihoiJltt  wotrw  nvton 

Ilka  to  lay  before  you  •o»«7j*Jr;J^  ^^  ..  „«  y^  the  Uttle  feUows  and  tbelr  am-  Altar  the  Wapoleonlc  war.,  with  the  low 

help  you  in  arrlrmg  at  a  wmnd  decision.  It  ^™JS*«2?n»l  thrown  tothe  woh^  protective  dutteTthen  exutlng  In  our  ooun- 

You  may  be  lntereat«l  to  note  that  the  ployeea  who  will  *^,^^^^°''"^^i^^J^°bu?:  tJy^gland  «>nt  shipload  .rter  shipload  o« 

remonstrants  against  lowered  tartfla  are  al-       It  U  "^* 'Jf  ,^°^  °L^^""™^^^^^^       ^.  advent  rn^ucS  Into  the  U^ted  Bute,  and  nearly 

moat    without    exception    from    »nflustrtf.  neaaea  that  Is  now  threatened  by  the  advent  P^^^^^^^^  y^^^^  industry  we  iud  at  thai 

which  are  not  monopoUetlc.  but  primarily  of  peace.  "»*"'^ 
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time.  We  were  saved  by  erecting  tariff  bar- 
nere,  as  the  Hollanders  have  been  saved  from 
the  sea  by  raising  their  dikes. 

You  perhaps  remember  the  period  after  the 
last  war.  The  replacement  of  destroyed  ma- 
terial kept  all  Industries  booming,  until  the 
tumble  that  came  about  18  months  after  Ar- 
mistice Day.  We  were  at  that  time  operating 
under  the  low-tariff  Underwood  bUl  of  1913. 
A  tremendous  flood  of  foreign  goods  started 
to  overwhelm  this  country.  We  pulled  out  of 
that  slump  by  raising  the  tariff.  The  Under- 
wood low  tariff  was  replaced  with  an  antl- 
dtimplng  bin  and  an  emergency  tariff  In  1921, 
followed  by  the  Fordney-McCximber  tariff  In 
1922. 

While  the  world-wide  destruction  of  goods 
will  keep  productive  facilities  going  at  top 
speed  for  a  period  after  the  war,  we  know 
that  the  world's  productive  capacities  will 
soon  overtake  the  demand.  It  Is  time  right 
now  to  put  cur  tariff  house  In  order. 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  already  have 
•ent  scouts  and  "reaearch  men"  to  this  mar- 
ket. They  have  appropriated  subsUntlal 
sums  of  money  to  place  agents  here  who  have 
already  canvassed  the  users  of  fine  woolens 
and  worsted  goods. 

These  British  propaganda  missionaries  are 
earnestly  working  to  revive  the  old  Idea  that 
tometlUng  imported  from  abroad  Is  better 
than  can  be  made  In  this  country,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  has  been  demon- 
sUated  now  over  many  years  that  the  Amer- 
ican craftsmen  and  workmen  are  as  skilled  as 
any  that  exist  anywhere.  They  used  to 
tell  us  that  only  from  Germany  could  be 
had  such  wonderful  dyestuffs.  Today  our 
laboratories  produce  products  which  sur- 
pass any  things  that  Germany  ever  did.  It 
used  to  be  that  if  a  man  wanted  a  fine  au- 
tomobile he  went  after  a  foreign  make.  To- 
day our  automobiles  lead  the  world  In 
beauty  and  value  and  serviceability.  Certain 
Interests  still  promote  the  propaganda  that 
imported  woolens  are  superior  to  American 
woiplens  They  even  go  so  far  as  putting  a 
tag  on  certain  fine  American  woolens  and 
stamp  them  •'imported."  I  have  seen  where 
this  very  thing  had  been  done  on  products 
of  our  own  mills  by  some  unscrupulous  per- 
son. Today  American  Ingenuity  and  skill 
and  good  taste  produce  woolens  ^  fine  or 
finer  than  those  made  anywhere  In  the 
world:  and  In  sufficient  volume  to  serve  this 
greatest  luxury   market  In  the  world. 

Headlines  In  British  papers  frankly  state 
they  are  looking  to  the  "rich  American  mar- 
ket."   In  the  prewar  year  1939.  the  first  year 
BrlUln  got  the  benefit  of  reduced  tariff  on 
woolens,   she   jumped   her   shipments   to   us 
over  350  percent.     Only  the  war  prevented 
further  distress  to  our  woolen  mills,  most  of 
»hlch  are  owner -operated  small  independent 
bXislnesses      Britain     already      Is     "squared 
away"  to  jump  In  at  the  advent  of  peace, 
even   under  the  present  50-percent  conces- 
sion.   She  needs  no  further  50  percent.    She 
should  get  less  than  50  percent.    This  drive 
of  hers  Is  going  to  hit  most  especially  the 
smaller  mills  like  my  own.    You  see  the  finer 
goods    requiring    higher    skills    are    mostly 
made  In  the  smaller  units;  and  Inasmuch  as 
the  finer  cloths  have  the  greater  labor  con- 
tent. Britain  with  her  much  lower  standard 
of  living  for  workers  Is  In  a  preferred  posi- 
tion on  finer  goods  to  knock  out  our  smaller 
mills.     Our  wage  scale  Is  more  than  double 
that  of  Britain.    Czechoslovakia  and  Italian 
and  Japanese  wage  rates  are  still  lower,  and 
they  all  have  the  same  modem  machinery 
that  we  have. 

The  tariff  rates  as  now  In  effect  under  the 
Reciprocity  Act  on  the  products  of  these 
•mall  mills  are  today  lower  than  those  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  the  Underwood  Act  was 
la  force,  and  when  the  1920  poetwar  flood 
9t  foreign  goods  submerged  us. 

VXTSKANS 

Under  no  clrcumsUnces  should  the  power 
<rf  making  still  further  reductions  be  granted, 


seel  Ling 
trag  sdy 


fair 


hai  e 


expect 


ai  d 
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unless  you  wish  to  kill  o 
pendent  businesses 
the  return  of  the  veteran 
new  small  btisinesaes,  we 
with  seeing  that  he  gets 
show.     In  Svmc'ay'8  New 
c  •  a  returned  veteran 
woolen  mill.    What  a 
one  that  must  stand  Idle 
run  night  and  day 

The  small  businessman 
dies.    He  does  not  fear 
big  business  neighbor  or 
you  note  I  say  faljr  co: 
protectiOL.   from   unfair 
must   small  business 
u  ilair  business  practices 
no  40-hour  week.    He  doek 
a  half.    H3  pays  his  labor 
business  has  a  right  to 
representatives  la^a  that 
this  unfair  competition, 
that  as  between  North 
that  It  was  unfair  com. 
to   make   profits   out   of 
Exactly  the  same  sort  of 
directed  between  North 
established  as  between 
domestic  producers 
nessman   asks   Is   a   parity 
takes  care  of  the  cost 
labor)   and  other  tjnfalr 
tages  that  foreigners  em 

The  farmer  has  a 
p  rlty.   but   we   do   not 
standard  of  practice  or  . 
a  parity  tariff  for  Industry 

The  reciprocal  trade 
no  practicable   rule  or   s 
changes   in   any   tariff 
mined.     They  are  left  to 
direction  of  the 
llTilt  being  that  he  may 
crease  any  duty  by  more 
Although  we  have 
here  and  abroad  and 
parative  labor  rates,  we 
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tribute   that   change   of   her  policy   to   our 
American    "weather-vane"  policy? 

aECIPKOClTT 

As  to  foreign  trade — of  course,  we  want 
foreign  trade.  But  It  should  be  true  reci- 
procity— on  the  basis  of  our  buying  from 
the  other  fellow  what  we  can  use  without 
detriment  to  ourselves;  and  selling  to  the 
other  fellow  what  he  wants  to  buy.  This  can 
be  done  either  in  direct  trade  or  In  the  so- 
called  three-way  trade.  Rubber  or  tin  or 
coffee  or  a  certain  amount  of  Australian  wool 
Imported  do  not  displace  American  labor, 
and  such  Imports  promote  prosperity  In  the 
countries  of  the  exporters.  In  return  we  sell 
them  what  they  want,  machinery,  automo- 
biles, gadgets.  That  produces  prosperity  and 
employment  In  otir  coimtry.  That  Is  true 
reciprocity. 

Then  as  they  raise  their  standard  of  living 
and  the  labor  differential  Is  narrowed  we 
gradually,  not  violently,  reduce  our  tariffs, 
keeping  them  at  a  level  where  there  Is  a  basla 
for  them  to  enter  our  market  In  fair  compe- 
tition, not  with  an  overwhelming  flood  such 
as  hit  and  prostrated  us  In  1921. 

The  tariff  should  not  be  a  football  of  poll- 
tics  or  diplomats.  A  policy  having  been  laid 
down,  It  shoiild  be  consistent,  based  on  scien- 
tific determination;  and  subject  to  super- 
vision not  by  the  State  Department  or  bu- 
reaucrats far  removed  from  public  control, 
but  by  our  Senators  and  Congress,  who  are 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  interests 
and  workers  affected. 

DECRXI 

You  gentlemen,  the  duly  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  people  themselves,  are  in  a  far 
superior  position  to  know  what  Is  good  for 
your  constituents  than  are  any  bureaucrats 
or  State  Department  officials  trading  behind 
closed  doors.  Opposition  to  referring  back 
for  ratification  to  you  or  the  Senate  Is  either 
a  refiectlon  on  you  or  the  assumption  of  a 
very  great  superiority  on  their  part.  If  they 
fear  to  submit  their  agreements  to  you,  they 
should  not  make  them.  If  they  are  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  Its  small  Independent 
businesses,  they  will  be  ratified.  If  they  are 
not,  they  should  not  be  ratified.  No  one  man 
should  have  the  power  to  decree  the  death 
of  any  Industry  and  the  unemployment  of 
Its  workrs:  and  no  few  big  exporting  Indus- 
tries should  be  artificially  glantlzed  by  kill- 
ing off  small  businesses  which  supply  our 
domestic  market  and  do  not  need  to  export. 

The  State  Department  la  open  to  severe 
crltlcum  because  of  the  method  used  In 
negotiating  these  treaties.  Interested  par- 
tie*  of  small  btulness  or  agriculture  were  not 
Invited  to  attend  preliminary  mapping  out  of 
concessions  to  be  dl-icussed.  Pormal  nego- 
tiation* on  the  last  British  agreement  began 
three  weeks  before  the  public  hearings 
opened.  The  hearings  given  were  so  per- 
functory and  apparently  so  boring  to  our 
officials  that  everyone  In  attendance  felt  that 
the  stage  was  already  set.  Announcement 
of  the  final  agreements  only  confirmed  our 
worst  fears.  The  small  businesses  and  small 
farmers  had  been  made  the  sacrificial  goats, 
and  we  had  no  forum  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  whom  we  could  appeal. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  hope  of  some  that  the 
lowering  of  tariff  on  Imports  wUl  afford  mar- 
kets for  Increased  American  production,  but 
the  lowering  should  not  be  haphazard  or 
done  in  star-chamber  sessions.  It  Is  little 
consolation  to  a  small  business  Industry  and 
Its  employees  that  la  crippled  or  destroyed 
by  foreign  competition,  that  some  big  In- 
dustry In  some  other  section  of  the  country 
Is  profiting. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  committee  and  the 
State  Department  have  not  fully  appre- 
ciated the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  authority 
to  reduce  tariff  protection  has  been  highly 
discriminatory  and  has  been  unwittingly  ap- 
plied to  the  detriment  of  small.  Independent, 
competitive  btisiness.    Not  only  should  th*r* 
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be  no  further  cut  of  another  60  percent  of 
existing  rates,  but  a  policy  of  protection  of 
small  business  having  been  established,  let 
there  be  a  reappraisal  of  all  rates  to  the 
end  that  reciprocity,  like  charity,  shall  begin 
at  home,  with  fair  play  and  fair  trade  first 
of  all  to  our  own  small  Industries  and  their 
employees. 

If  shortness  of  time  and  expediency  Indi- 
cate temporary  measures,  may  I  suggest  that 
renewal  be  for  but  1  year;  and  with  rate* 
frozen  right  where  they  are  against  any  fur- 
ther reduction  that  will  harm  any  independ- 
ent competitive  small  business.  Then  dur- 
ing this  ensuing  year  let  a  survey  be  made 
and  recommendations  be  brought  In  for  a 
parity  tailff  that  will  not  discriminate 
•gainst  American  Independent  competitive 
small  businesses  sind  their  employees. 


The  Tariff  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cAuroKNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  article 
by;  George  E.  Sokolsky,  from  the  New 
York  Sim  of  May  8,  1945 : 

JHX  TAHirr  Problkm 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

To  the  fore  again  Is  the  question  of  the 
American  tariff — a  political  and  economic 
Irritant  since  Alexander  Hamilton  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  fiscal  policies.  The  Re- 
publican Party  ha*  generally  been  for  a  high 
tariff;  the  Democrats  have  supported  a  lower 
tarlffff.  except  on  such  agricultural  product* 
as  they  desired  to  have  protected. 

The  author  of  the  doctrine  of  reciprocal 
tariffs  was  a  Republican,  William  Howard 
Taft,  and  his  concepu  have  been  expanded 
by  Mr.  Hull  In  the  present  tariff  treatle*. 
Tho*e  treatle*  are  obvloiuly  obsolete  becatue 
of  the  war  and  the  alteration*  In  the  econo- 
mlM  of  all  countrle*  that  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  When,  for  Instance,  our 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  with  England  wa*  ar- 
ranged, that  country  was  the  principal  trad- 
ing nation  of  the  world.  What  Is  her  trading 
position  today?  I  think  the  British  would 
like  to  know. 

SIXTT  UnXION   JOBSf 

Henry  Wallace  ha*,  with  characterlsUc  self- 
a8s\irance.  hurled  himself  into  thl*  tariff 
argument  and  It  seems  to  be  hU  conclusion 
that  If  otir  tariff  U  low  we  shall  enjoy  60.- 
000.000  Jobs,  for  which  there  can  be  no  more 
than  46.000.000  workers,  if  any  attention  is 
paid  to  arithmetic.  How  does  Henry  Wallace 
or  anybody  else  know  what  will  bring  more 
Jobs  out  of  foreign  trade  unless  and  until  he 
knows  the  economic  state  of  trading  cotin- 
trles.  the  value  of  money — ours  and  theirs — 
rates  of  exchange,  controls  of  production, 
wage  scales,  standards  of  living?  For  In- 
stance, what  Is  the  purchasing  power  of 
Germany  today:  what  wUl  It  be  10  years  from 
now?    How  can  anyone  tell? 

A  inSSIAN  LOAN? 

Much  Is  made  of  our  poetwar  trade  with 
Soviet  Russia,  yet  every  report  indicate*  that 
that  country  Is  trying  to  borrow  $6,000,000.- 
000  for  postwar  purposes.  In  a  word.  Soviet 
Russia  will  pay  us  with  our  own  money, 
which  increases  our  national  debt  and  our 
tax  load.  Is  that  kind  of  trade  worth  while? 
Maybe.    But  I  should  like  to  see  some  figure* 


proving  It.    Henry  Wallace's  excitable  word* 
arc  not  proof. 

SHALL   "W«  KtTSH   TO   WHHB,"   TTC.f 

Before  we  can  approach  this  question  of 
a  tariff  rationally,  we  need  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  oxir  own  economy. 
We  need  to  know  what  we  shall  be  compet- 
ing against,  not  only  In  the  markets  of  the 
world  but  in  our  own  market  at  home. 
Against  what,  let  us  say,  are  goods  manufac- 
tured at  $1  an  hour  to  compete?  Against 
goods  manufactured  at  20  or  50  cents  an 
hour,  or  perchance  against  slave  labor? 

That  is  what  we  need  to  know  before  we 
decide  for  a  high  tariff,  a  low  tariff,  a  recip- 
rocal tariff,  or  any  kind  of  tariff.  We  need 
facts  which  are  today  unavailable  and  with- 
out which  no  Intelligent  person  can  form  an 
opinion. 

UtnPr    AND   SKODA 

For  Instance,  we  know  that  the  Krupp 
works,  the  Skoda  works,  and  similar  Euro- 
pean competitors  of  our  steel -products  com- 
panies have  been  bombed  perhaps  out  of 
existence.  Skoda  used  to  manufacture  loco> 
motive*  and  such  heavy  producu  In  compe- 
tition with  us  of  excellent  ouallty  but  lower 
price,  the  differentials  coming  out  of  their 
lower  wage  scale  plus  a  subsidy  from  the 
French  Government.  Our  plants  had  no 
such  subsidy  from  any  source  and  paid  a 
higher  price  for  wage*  and  raw  materials. 

CAN  THXY  PAT? 

Their  destruction  Is  to  our  advantage.  If — 
and  that  Ls  the  big  word — if  somebody  will 
discover  a  way  for  European  cotintrie*  to 
pay  for  what  they  want  to  buy.  Up  to  now 
the  only  solution  offered  U  that  the  United 
States  lend  them  money,  through  credits  or 
by  exchange  maniptilations.  That  means 
that  the  American  people  pay  for  the  goods 
that  we  sell  to  the  Europeans  and  we  agree 
to  be  repaid  In  goods,  which  we  can  ourselves 
manufacture,  when  they  have  them  to  offer 
us.  and  we  pay  for  their  goods  in  credits  or 
cash.  Then  they  pay  the  debts  with  our 
cash  or  their  cheaper  goods  to  compete  with 
our  wage  scale. 

LST**  ITOP.  LOOK,  AND  LISTEN 

Maybe  that  U  the  only  way  It  can  be  dor.e. 
Maybe  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can  keep  our 
overexpanded  Indvistry  going.  But  It  will 
break  us  in  the  end  becatose  It  1*  unsound. 
We  need  figure*  on  all  thl* — and  accurate 
figure*  are  *tUl  auppreased  or  unavailable. 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  statement 
on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Congress,  an  afBliate  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress: 

Polish  Ameeican  Congkess.  Ihc., 

Eastern  Massachusisttts  District. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts Congress,  which  represents  150,000 
Americans,  an  afflllate  of  the  Polish -Ameri- 
can Congress,  Inc.,  numbering  6,000,000 
Americans  of  Polish  descent.  In  a  meeting 
assembled  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston.  Mass., 
April  22,  1945,  reallEing  the  historical  Im- 
portance of  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
express  the  following: 


Today  the  entire  world  1*  looking  to  Amer- 
ica for  enlightened  leadership  to  lasting 
peace.  Much  blood  has  been  shed  for  the 
ideal*  we  American*  cherish.  New  hope  is 
given  in  the  assurance  made  by  the  new 
President  that  he  wiU  support  these  ideals 
with  aU  his  strength.  Consequently  we  are 
certain  that  America  will  never  beconae  a 
party  to  any  plan  for  partial  victory.  To 
settle  for  merely  another  temporary  respite 
would  surely  jeopardise  the  future  security 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  grave  respoixsibllity  of  prociirlng  p>eace 
must  rest  with  the  defenders  of  {)eace — Uie 
United  Nations.  We  realize  that  In  this 
shrinking  world.  It  is  futile  to  seek  safety 
behind  geographic  barriers.  Real  sectuiiy 
can  only  be  found  in  Justice  and  charity, 
based  on  dirlne  law. 

A  sovmd  world  organisation  is  not  an 
titopian  dream.  Wlih  the  bonest  goodwill 
of  nations.  It  can  l>e  reallBcd,  and  a  new  era 
in  international  relations  would  be  created. 
We  call  upon  our  leaders  not  to  yield  to  de- 
featism, but  rather  to  show  courage  and 
firmness,  so  that  right  may  prevail  over 
might. 

The  present  war  began  with  an  tmpro- 
voked  attack  on  Poland  by  Germany,  with 
Russia  JoUilng  in  the  attack.  We  entered 
war  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  loudly  proclaiming  tlie  '•four 
freedoms"  to  the  whole  world.  We.  the 
American  people,  are  cognizant  and  agreeable 
for  the  necessity  of  a  cooperative  and  har- 
monious war  effort  against  Germany.  But 
we.  the  American  people,  do  not  see  the 
necessity,  much  less  the  Justice,  of  achieving 
such  an  effort  through  the  despoliation  of 
the  Polish  Nation. 

Poland  Is  the  test  of  our  sincerity.    Poland 
was   and   is    a   faithful   ally   of    the   United 
Nations.     She  should  not  have  been  treated 
a-    a  conquered   or   liberated  country.     We 
should  not  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity.     Both  ChurtJilll  and  our 
late  President  have  frequently  referred  to  the 
great  part  Poland  played  In  our  general  vic- 
tory.   Rightly  she  was  called  the  Inspiration 
of  nations.     Contrary  to  promises  and  ele- 
mentary fairness.  Poland  wa*  not  represented 
at  Yalta.    Her  people,  as  was  pledged,  were 
not  consulted  concerning  their  fate.     Heroic 
Poland  wa*  not  treat«>d  as  an  aily.  but  more 
like  an  enemy.     Amor  g  the  nations  of  Europ* 
none  ba*  a  more  heroic  history  than  Poland. 
The  teat  for  the  pofl*lbtllty  of  world  order 
may  well  be  found  in  considering  the  Nation 
that  has  sacrificed  so  mticb  in  the  cause  of 
liberty    and    Indejwndence.     Poland    should 
have  a  prominent  place  within  the  circle  of 
the  Big  Three  or  the  Big  Five.     Instead  she 
was  adjudged  at  Yalta  and  now  excluded  from 
Ban  Francisco. 

The  CrimeRn  Charter  may  have  given  new 
promises  of  peace,  security.  International  co- 
operation, and  new  life  to  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy.  But  the  Crimean  pro- 
posial*  a*  regards  to  Poland  are  shocking  to 
all  those  who  adhere  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ahd  the  right  of  self-determination, 
Poland  Is  made  a  victim  of  Injustice.  It* 
Government  Is  delUered  Into  the  hands  of 
an  unfriendly  -power,  contrary  to  all  rules  of 
right  and  Justice — that  Poland  which  has 
suffered  more  than  any  other  nation  in  this 
world  holocaust:  that  Poland  which  stood 
against  Nazi  aggressors  from  the  very  liegln- 
nlng  of  the  war;  that  Poland  where  you  find 
no  collaborators  with  nazism;  that  Poland 
which  has  fought  and  U  fighting  courageously 
with  otir  armies  on  every  Etiropean  front — l* 
being  forced  by  her  allies  to  surrender  half  of 
her  territory. 

Our  late  President  pledged  otir  country 
that  In  the  choice  of  a  p-rmanent  Pollab 
Government  the  people  of  Poland  would  ba 
guaranteed  the  right  of  a  free  Becret  bailat 
and  no  foreign  power  would  be  permitted  to 
influence   this   election.    Tlie   peace  of   the 
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world  demands  a  free,  Independent,  and 
democratic  Pol«.nd.  Poland,  secure  In  her 
rigbta  ol  freedom  and  Independence,  will 
make  further  great  aacrlflces  for  humanity 
and  will  continue  to  contribute  her  share 
toward  the  international  welfare. 

LfCt  not  the  new  security  organization  start 
oCr  with  the  blttemeae  of  the  small  nations 
and  the  fixed  impressions  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  that  the  seeds  of  a  future  war 
have  been  planted  In  the  field  of  broken 
pledges  and  Injustice.  We.  the  American 
people.  thei»fore  must  see  to  it  that  at  San 
Francisco  the  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the 
Atlai\tlc  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms." 
under  which  we  marched  to  conflict,  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  letter. 

We  aok  that  these  Ideals  be  Invoked  not 
only  for  Poland  but  for  all  small  nations. 
We  have  sacrificed  flesh  and  blood:  let  us 
not  sacrifice  principles.  Palth  must  replace 
force;  law  and  not  the  gun  must  reign; 
freedom  and  not  enslavement;  liberty  and 
not  tyranny;  God  and  not  Belial  must  rule. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  our  Nation's 
sacrifices  may  not  prove  to  be  in  vain  but 
that  the  San  Francisco  Conference  be  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  about  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.     We  therefore  propose; 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
all  nations  be  t>ound  by  the  moral  law. 

a.  An  International  bill  of  rights  for  all 
Individuals  and  all  peoples  that  would  guar- 
antee freedom  of  worship,  freedom  from  fear, 
and  respect  for  human  rights. 

A  copy  of  the  above  has  been  forwarded  to 
President  Harry  8.  Truman,  the  Senators 
and  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull.  Hon.  Harold  E.  Stassen.  Senator 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally.  Representative  Charles  A.  Eaton.  Rep- 
resentative Sol  Bloom,  and  Dean  Virginia 
Oildersleeve.  with  the  earnest  request  that 
the  decisions  reached  at  Yalta  regarding  Po- 
land be  revised  at  the  forthcoming  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco,  so  that 
Justice  may  be  accorded  Poland  and  all  small 
nations  who  have  remained  steadfast  with 
the  Allies. 

Rev.    LADtSLAUS    A.    SlKOEA. 

President. 

AWTHONT   TtACZ. 

Vice  President. 
Mrs.  A.  Dabsowska. 

Vice  President. 
John  PimAszxx. 

Treamrer. 
Miss  Maht  V.  PiKoa, 

Secretary. 


Plcdfe  of  Support  to  President  Tnimai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxmois  * 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdat.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oiD.  I  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
pledging  support  to  President  Tnunan 
and  expressing  confidence  in  his  leader- 
ship: 

Whereas  divine  providence  has  placed  the 
flupreme  direction  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  command  of  our  armed  forces 
In  the  hands  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
In  this  moat  critical  hoxir  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory; and 

Whereas  the  decisions  to  be  taken  by  our 
Federal  Government  in  the  immediate  fu- 
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mass  demonstration  and  day  of  public  prayer 
for  divine  guidance  In  behalf  of  President 
Truman  and  the  American  people;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
properly  engrossed,  be  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  that  other  copies  be  sent 
to  both  Members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  Illinois  and  to  all  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Chicago  Con- 
gressional districts.  ' 

State  of  Illinois, 

County  of  Cook,  ss: 

1,  Ludwig  D.  Schrelber,  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  the  certain  resolution  adopted  by 
the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  by 
a  vote  of  yeas  44.  nays  none,  at  a  regular 
meeting  held  on  Monday,  the  23d  day  of 
April  A.  D.  1945. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  corporate  seal 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  the  18th  day  of  May 
A.  D.  1945. 

IsEALj  Ludwig  D.  Schreibie, 

City  Clerk. 


Sol  Bloom,  Delegate  to  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Murray  Prank,  from  the  Jewish  Ad- 
vocate of  May  10,  1945: 

Sol  Bloom,  Delegate  to  San  Francisco 
(By  Murray  Prank) 

Sol  Bloom's  selection  as  one  of  the  eight 
American  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  is  no  accidental 
twist  of  circumstances.  It  Is  a  public  tribute 
to  his  accomplishments  and  a  recognition  of 
his  capabllltes  as  a  statesman,  which  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  on  many  occasions  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades. 

Today  Sol  Bloom,  the  only  Jewish  member 
of  the  American  delegation,  is  locked  upon 
by  the  State  Department  as  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  and  highly  regarded  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  of  invaluable  assisUnce  in 
the  conduct  of  this  country^s  foreign  rela- 
tions. And  that  was  frankly  admitted  by 
none  other  than  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R. 
Stettlnlus  at  a  testimonial  dinner  recently  in 
honor  of  Sol  Bloom. 

In  appearance  Bloom  has  a  striking  simi- 
larity to  George  ArUss,  and  immediately  the 
thoiigbt  flashes  through  one^s  mind  of  Arliae' 
characterization  of  Disraeli,  the  great  British- 
Jewish  statesman  of  the  last  century.  Bloom 
is  somewhat  shorter  than  average  height,  has 
a  lively,  mobile  fa»e,  and  brown,  thinning 
hair.  Always  nattily  dressed,  clean-shaven, 
and  carefully  groomed  down  to  the  broad 
black  ribbon  on  his  pince-nez  eyeglasses. 
Bloom  looks  every  bit  the  statesman  that  he 
is  as  he  mpkes  his  way  through  the  maze  of 
the  Capitol  corridors  or  receives  his  visitor 
In  his  private  office  In  the  Capitol  Building. 

INTERESTING    CHARACTERISTICS 

TTiere  are  many  other  interesting  features 
which  characterize  Sol  Bloom.  A  native  of 
Illinois,  raised  In  San  Francisco,  to  which  he 
is  now  returning  as  an  official  American  dele- 
gate to  the  international  parley.  Bloom  later 
settled  In  New  York,  which  to  him  became 
houie.  but  is  actually  a  resident  of  Wash- 
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Ington  ever  since  he  was  flrsn  elected  to  Con- 
gress more  than  22  years  a(;o.  Originally  a 
Tammany  Democrat,  he  has  far  outgrown 
that  bailiwick  and  is  today  u  national  flgvire, 
known  as  an  ardent  liberal  and  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  progressive  leglslatioa. 

As  chairman  of  the  Housj  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
parliamentarian  and  d'ploncat  of  first  rank, 
EkillfuUy  guiding  important  legislation  on 
national  and  International  affairs  of  great 
6  gnlflcance  to  the  United  States  in  times  of 
war  or  peace.  By  faith  an  Orthodox  Jew, 
Bloom  Is  very  much  perturbed  by  the  lack  of 
unity  in  Jewish  ranks,  particularly  so  when 
dealing  with  governments  and  world  leaders 
and  at  international  confenmces.  such  as  at 
San  Francisco. 

When  the  eight  American  delegates  to  the 
International  conierence  first  divided  among 
themselves  the  respective  spberes  of  respon- 
sibility. Bloom  was  delegated  with  authority 
to  select  and  recommend  tlie  representative 
groups  of  the  three  religious  faiths  in  the 
country.  At  once  his  cry  ^ent  out  for  one 
united  Jewish  representation  to  be  prepared 
to  present  the  most  pressing  and  most  im- 
portant problems  of  present-day  Jewish  life. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  Uterally  cried 
his  heart  out  to  this  corr>Jspondent  com- 
pUinlng  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  American  Jewish  leiidershlp,  saying, 
"I  am  hitting  my  head  up  against  a  stone 
wall."  The  result,  as  we  arc  all  aware  of  It 
now.  is  that  American  Jewiy  is  coming  to 
San  Francisco  widely  torn  a:mnder  and  rep- 
resented by  two  organizations  possessed  of 
conflicting  views  on  major  Jewish  problems. 

IN  THE   MIDST   OF  PLANinNG   AT    78 

Bloom  celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day on  March  9  last.  He  was  born  at  Pekin, 
111  the  son  of  poor  Polish  Je^vlsh  immigrants. 
After  the  family  moved  to  San  Francisco 
young  Sol  had  to  go  to  work  at  the  age  of  8, 
because  of  his  father's  111  health.  In  hia 
later  teens  he  was  very  successful  in  the 
theatrical  and  musical  fleldK.  where  his  en- 
terprising business  career  was  most  success- 
ful, particularly  In  real  estate  and  construc- 
tion of  apartment  houses  and  theaters  in 
New  York. 

By  the  early  1920's  he  was  ready  to  retire 
"to  devote   his   life   to   pubic    service."     In 
January  1923  he  was  elected  to  Congress  In  a 
special  byelectlon,  winning  by  a  majority  of 
145  votes  in   a  Republican  stronghold.     He 
has  been  a  Member  of  Congress  ever  since, 
having  been  reelected  11  times.     During  his 
long    incumbency    of    the    legislative    office 
Bloom  was  a  member  of  s<;veral  important 
congressional  committees,  btit  his  statesman- 
ship   and    diplomatic    skill    developed    and 
reached  full  maturity  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  whose  chairman  he  Is  since  1939. 
As  a  result,  he  found  himself  in  the  thick  of 
American  war  planning  throughout  the  war 
years,  and  at  present  is  gradually  emerging 
In  the  midst  of  international  peace  planning. 
It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  recount 
his   manifold   efforts   In   guiding   important 
legislation  throtigh  OongreHs,  a  story  which 
is  by  this  time  well  known  and  universally 
recognized.    Suffice  it  to  merely  mention  hla 
guidance  and  leadership  in  recent  years  in 
obtaining    the   enactment   of   the   Selective 
Service  Act,  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  and  of  the  ban  on  arming 
merchant     ships,    UNRRA     legislation    and 
others.    He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Rooeevelt  administration  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  our  late  beloved  President.    Bloom 
was  a  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  congres- 
sional leaders  who  were  in  constant  touch 
with  President  Rooeevelt  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue 
In  the  same  capacity  under  President  Truman. 
Despite  his  advanced  age.  Bloom  retains 
hla  clarity  and  freshness  of  mind,  his  Joviality 


and  quick  wittcdness,  and  his  pleasant  per- 
sonaUty.  His  greatest  pride  Is  the  fact  that 
political  friends  and  foes  alike  admit  freely 
and  frankly  that  he  is  fair  and  Just,  oourteoua 
and  tolerant,  in  his  role  as  committee  chair- 
man. On  his  birthday  recently,  the  members 
of  his  committee  gathered  in  the  Speakers 
dining  room  in  the  Capitol  at  a  surprise 
luncheon,  to  pay  tribute  and  express  their 
admiration  for  Sol  Bloom. 

His  only  daughter.  Vera,  lives  with  him  In 
Washington.  Prior  to  his  wife's  death  several 
years  ago,  the  Blooms  led  an  active  and  en- 
joyable social  life.  Since  her  death,  and  more 
recently  due  to  exigencies  of  war.  Bloom  has 
sharply  curtailed  his  attendance  at  social 
functions,  limiting  it  to  the  most  necessary. 
He  now  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  intricate 
prob-ems  of  foreign  affairs,  and  lately  to  the 
problems  of  building  a  lasting  peace  and  per- 
fecting world  security. 

BLOOM   AT  SAN  ITIANCISCO 

Bloom  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  of 
Invaluable  assistance  at  San  Francisco,  no 
less  then  he  has  been  in  recent  years  to  the 
State  Dspartment  on  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  He  will  be  a  perfect  representative 
of  the  American  people,  steeped  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  American  history,  a  true  patriot  and 
a  great  humanitarian  at  heart. 

Shortly  before  he  left  for  San  Francisco, 
I  had  a  lengthy  chat  with  him  In  his  private 
office.  We  talked  of  San  Francisco,  of  lasting 
peace  for  the  world,  of  the  possibility  of 
Jewish  problems  coaalng  up  at  the  Secxirity 
Conference,  and  of  Jewish  affairs.  He  had 
spent  several  hours  that  morning  conferring 
with  the  other  American  delegates  at  the 
State  Department.  He  looked  somewhat 
tired,  but  nevertheless  was  full  of  enthusi- 
asm about  the  Conference. 

"Murray,  despite  all  the  talk  you  hear  about 
disagreements  and  dissension."  he  said.  "I 
tell  you  that  San  Francisco  will  be  a  success. 
We  shall  come  away  from  there  with  a  se- 
curity agreement  that  will  assure  lasting 
peace  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  more  than  that.  I  should  like  to 
see  all  countries  adopt  and  put  into  practice 
equal  rights  for  all  people  all  over  the  world. 
To  me  the  Individual  counts  most,  and  the 
people  are  above  all.  A  true  enactment  of 
equal  rights  wUl  automatically  eliminate  the 
troublesome  minority  problems  with  which 
the  world  has  been  afflicted  in  recent  decades. 
"As  for  purely  Jewish  problems.  Judging  by 
the  agenda  of  the  Conference.  I  do  not  see 
where  they  will  come  up  at  San  Francisco 
except  In  the  discussion  of  the  trusteeship 
plan  for  expanding  the  number  of  trustees 
over  certain  mandates,  in  which  case  Palestine 
may  be  Involved.  The  mandates,  as  such, 
will  not  be  changed.  It  is  merely  a  plan  for 
widening  the  responsibility  for  the  mandates 
to  two  or  more  countries.  You  can  be  assured 
that  where  Palestine  is  involved,  the  Jewish 
representatives  at  San  Francisco  will  be  called 
In  for  consultation." 

Sol  Bloom,  who  is  known  as  a  down-to- 
earth  realist,  is  at  heart  really  a  dreamer 
of  a  happier  and  better  world,  a  philosopher 
of  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Though 
he  mingles  among  the  mighty  of  this  earth, 
he  stands  humbly  l)efore  God,  in  fuU  humility 
that  Ood  has  bestowed  upon  him  a  keen 
sense  of  understanding  human  needs  and 
troubles,  and  has  given  him  wisdom,  sagacity, 
and  good  Judgment  in  reshaping  and  building 
the  world  of  tomorrow. 

San  Francisco,  we  are  sure,  will  prove  to  be 
the  crowning  glory  of  an  active  public  life, 
in  the  intereeta  of  his  coimtry.  and  In  the 
interests  of  his  people  and  all  people  of  the 
world  over.  Godspeed  to  San  Francisco.  Sot 
Bloom!  We  shall  pray  that  your  dreams  are 
fully  realised  there,  In  the  land  of  sunshine 
and  newborn  hope  I 


Reciprocal  Trade  A  B  C  of  American 
Protperily 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PAHERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  26,  1945 

Mr,  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
ciprocal trade  is  the  A  B  C  of  American 
prosperity,  of  world  prosperity,  and  of 
economic  cooperation  between  nations. 
It  substitutes  economic  cooperation  for 
economic  warfare.  It  gives  substance  to 
our  good-neighbor  policy.  It  lays  the 
only  possible  basis  upon  which  permanent 
peace  and  prosi)erity  can  be  founded. 

The  United  States,  in  order  to  utilize 
its  full  productive  capacity  and  provide 
jobs  for  all,  can  and  must  produce  more 
goods,  farm  and  industrial,  than  can  be 
sold  profitably  to  the  American  market. 

Thes'  surpluses  must  be  sold  abroad. 
For  if  they  are  permitted  to  pile  up,  un- 
sold, here  in  this  country,  farmers  and 
manufacturers  lose  money,  wages  go 
down,  i-he  home  market  is  able  to  buy 
less,  and  the  depression  spiral  is  already 
twisting  swiftly  downvard. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  sell  our  sur- 
pluses abroad,  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers have  larger  and  more  numerous 
markets,  the  home  market  is  expanded 
because  more  workers,  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing products  for  foreign  as  well  as 
home  markets,  have  more  Jobs.  With 
more  employment,  more  goods,  and  more 
purchasing  power,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  whole  Nation  is  raised.  For- 
eign trade  can  supply  5.000,000  of  the 
60,000,000  job  goal.  The  spiral  of  pros- 
perity twists  swiftly  upward. 

Foreign  trade  is.  and  must  be,  a  two- 
way  street.  We  cannot  export  unless  we 
import.  For  our  purchases  from  other 
nations  give  them  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  our  goods.  The  more  we  buy  from 
them,  the  more  they  can  buy  from  us. 

High  trade  barriers,  tariffs,  hinder  the 
free  flow  ol  trade.  By  making  it  difQcult 
for  its  own  people  to  buy  the  things  they 
need  and  want  from  other  countries,  a 
nation  makes  it  difBcult,  and  eventually 
impossible,  for  Its  own  producers  to  sell 
their  exportable  surpluses  in  other  coun- 
tries. This  of  course  means  depression. 
Tlie  purpose  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Acts  is  to  increase  foreign  markets  for 
United  States  products.  This  is  done  by 
reciprocal  adjustment  of  too-high  trade 
barriers.  The  President  is  given  power, 
by  the  act,  in  order  to  obtain  lower  tariffs 
from  other  nations  on  oui  exports  to 
them,  to  cut  our  tariffs  on  cerUin  of  our 
imports  from  them.  He  can  bind  existing 
tariff  rates  on  imports  against  increase, 
and  guarantee  continued  duty-free  en- 
try of  products  now  on  the  free  list. 

The  President,  by  the  terms  of  the  act, 
cannot  modify  tariff  rates  except  under 
a  trade  agreement  with  another  nation 
whereby  our  exports  to  them  benefit 
through  their  lowered  tariffs.  He  can- 
not reduce  the  duty  on  any  import  by 
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more  than  50  percent,  nor  can  he  trans- 
fer any  Item  from  the  dutiable  list  to 
the  free  list. 

Trade  agreements  can  only  be  con- 
cluded, under  the  terms  of  the  act.  after 
the  Departments  of  State,  Agriculture, 
and  Commerce,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  other  appropriate  Government 
agencies  have  been  consulted,  and  only 
after  public  notice  and  full  opportunity 
for  presentation  of  information  and 
views  by  any  interested  person. 

Lowered  barriers  on  imports  similar  to 
United  States  products  will  be  granted 
only  when  they  are  in  the  national  in- 
terest, when  reciprocal  concessions  are 
obtained  therefor,  and  then  only  after 
careful  study  of  the  whole  question.  Us- 
ually such  imports  are  limited  in  amount 
and  time. 

Reciprocal  trade  protects  American 
producers  against  foreign  tariff  and 
other  discriminations.  It  makes  for 
American  prosperity  and  world  prosper- 
ity. Among  other  direct  advantages,  re- 
ciprocal trade  will  encourage  a  large 
merchant  marine,  which,  as  an  industry 
in  itself,  can  be  responsible  for  one-half 
million  jobs  and  serve  as  an  important 
arm  of  our  national  defense.  Reciprocal 
trade  ends  economic  warfare.  Economic 
dog-eat-dog.  cutthroat  Jungle  life  is 
supplanted  by  cooperation  for  the  mu- 
tual benefit  of  all. 

Today  our  trade  agreements  with  the 
other  American  republics  form  one  of  the 
strongest  pillars  in  the  structure  of  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  and  of  our  global  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

These  agreements  stand  today  for  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  war  and  peace.  It 
took  a  second  world  war  to  teach  the 
American  people  that  political  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  pre- 
vent, but  rather  breeds,  wars.  We  must 
not  allow  a  third  world  war  to  teach  us 
that  economic  isolation  is  Just  as  surely 
a  breeder  of  war.  Economic  insecxirity 
and  unrest,  depression,  caused  in  large 
part  by  excessive  trade  barriers  and  dis- 
criminatory trade  policies,  proved  a  fer- 
tile breeding  groimd  for  fascism  and 
helped  bring  about  this  war. 

Secure  peace  after  victory  must  and 
can  only  be  built  on  the  solid  foundation 
of  economic  cooperation.  The  passage 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Acts  will 
strengthen  our  determination  to  win  a 
victory  that  will  be  worth  the  cost.  It 
will  Inspire  confidence  that  the  United 
States  will  undertake  its  responsibility  in 
building  a  permanent  peace.  It  will  help 
build  that  peace. 


Tbc  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreeaKats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  orxoAitA 
Of  THE  HOD6S  OF  REPRESSNTATIVIS 

Saturday,  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  % 
worth  while  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion In  connection  with  the  reciprocal 


present  for  pub- 


trade  agreements  bill.  I  ^ ^ 

lication  in  the  Congre3^onal  Record  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Eli  Lilly 
International  Corporation  of  Indianap- 
olis. The  operattions  o(  this  corporation 
Include  many  countries  and  it  is  well 
known  throughout  the  vorld.  Its  letter 
follows: 

Eli  IJT.I.T  Intern Ai  [ON AL  Ck>RP., 
IndiaTiapolis.  Ind.,  May  16.  1945. 
Hon.  Louis  Ludlow. 

House  of  Reprcsentatwes, 

Washtfigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  ways  and  means  to  secure  a 
peaceful  world  are  occup;  ing  the  attention 
of  all  thoughtful  pe<.>ple.  [n  order  to  accom- 
plish such  an  objective,  an  economically 
healthy  world  Is  necessary. 

One  of  the  essential  miiasures  tested  and 
approved  by  10  years  of  notably  successful 
experience  toward  the  attaining  of  this  ob- 
jective has  been  the  Trac  e  Agreements  Act 
of  1934. 

H.  R.  2652.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  from  June  12,  1945,  Is  soon 
to  be  acted  on. 

We  have  carefully  revUwed  the  pros  and 
cons  of  what  the  extension  of  such  a  measure 
will  mean  and  It  Is  our  conclusion  that  in  the 
Interest  of  a  sound  and  piosperous  economy 
for  our  country,  this  bill  atiould  be  passed. 

The  Increased  authority  to  decrease  or  in- 
crease duties,  which  this  lilll  also  grants,  we 
believe  will  be  advantageous  In  the  further- 
ance of  the  export  busfhtss  of  the  United 
States  and  helpful  to  world  trade. 

We  hope  that  In  the  Interest  of  our  coun- 
try  and   International   co<iperation   you   will 
lend  your  support  by  voti:ig  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
Tours  very  trtily, 

K.  L.  YouNO. 
Vice  President  and  C  eneral  Manager. 


Reciprocal  Trade  ij^ecments 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 


or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REF  RESENTATIVES 


Saturday,  May 


26.  1945 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  speech 
on  this  bill  will  be  sho;t  and  sweet,  as 
the  sajrinc  goes.  Here  it  is.  Ever  since 
the  great  spending  New  Dealers  have 
been  in  power  they  hav»  becomo  so  en- 
grossed and  proficient  in  the  art  of  giving 
away  that  they  have  com  pletely  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  unless  ve  begin  now  to 
think  and  act  for  America's  interests 
not  only  will  we  sink  ta  the  depths  of 
want,  misery,  and  strife  :  n  our  great  land 
but  also  the  whole  world  will  lose  its  one 
last  bright  ray  of  hope  fir  a  better  world 
because  of  our  inability  lo  show  the  way. 

Our  first  and  greatest  responsibility  is 
to  keep  America  strong  ip  every  sense  so 
as  to  hold  the  respect  ^rhich  the  great 
majority  of  the  liberty-lbving  peoples  of 
the  world  holds  for  us  today.  I  would 
have  voted  to  extend  this  reciprocal - 
trade  treaty  as  is  for  arjother  2  years  if 
section  2,  which  provides  jauthority  by  the 
State  Department  to  funther  reduce  our 
tariffs  an  additional  50  percent,  had  been 
eliminated;  but  I  shall  certainly  vote 
against  the  bill  now  slice  that  section 
Is  left  In  the  bill.    Dux  ng  this  debate 


it  has  been  proven  beyond  any  question 
of  a  doubt  that  to  permit  another  50  per- 
cent reduction  in  our  tariffs  on  farm 
commodities  will  sooner  or  later  bring 
about  a  greatly  reduced  farm  income. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  for  every  dollar  decrease  in  farm 
income  we  always  suffer  a  $7  reduction 
in  our  national  income.  Our  American 
farmers  and  our  American  laboring  men 
cannot  compete  with  two-bit  land  and 
two-bit  labor  and  continue  to  live  like 
Americans  are  entitled  to  live. 


The  Sugar  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  opposition 
to  H.  R.  2652  we  find  not  only  many 
manufacturing,  mining,  and  agricultural 
interests  but,  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
labor  organizations  are  almost  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  provision  in  the 
measure  granting  the  Secretary  of  State 
authority  and  power  to  make  direct  tar- 
iff reductions  as  high  as  50  percent. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Colorado  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  signed  by  its  president,  Mr.  George 
Brayfleld,  and  the  following  labor 
unions: 

Colorado  Stati  FitacRATioN  or  Labor, 

Denver.  Colo.,  April  27.  1945. 
Hon.  William  S.  Hill. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

I%AK  Congressman  Hill:  Information  has 
been  directed  to  this  office  advising  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held  before  a  committee  on 
H.  R.  2652,  which,  if  passed,  would  give  the 
President  and  his  administration  the  right 
to  direct  cuts  in  the  tariff  rates  on  various 
commodities.  As  much  as  60  percent  is  being 
proposed  on  tariff  rates  in  effect  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1945. 

I  am  particularly  Interested,  which  no 
doubt  you  would  be.  if  this  applies  to  sugar. 
IX  such  would  be  the  case,  the  State  fed- 
eration of  labor  Is  seeking  your  opposition 
and  full  cooperation  In  any  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  sugar. 

Our  reasons  being  that  we  have  been  able 
to  effect  an  almost  100-percent  organization 
in  our  State  and  because  of  this  have  built 
up  a  continuous  excellent  labor  and  manage- 
ment relationship  with  a  good  standard  of 
living  for  the  sugar-refinery  workers.  Fur- 
ther, the  largest  consumers  of  sugar  are  the 
working  people;  therefore  If  a  further  reduced 
rate  in  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  passed  whereby 
Cuba.  Peru.  West  Indies,  and  other  countries 
could  import  their  wares  to  the  United  States 
under  this  reduced  rate.  It  would  mean  a 
wholesale  lay-off  of  our  sugar  workers,  a  re- 
duction in  sugar-beet  raising,  which  would 
mean  a  considerable  loss  to  our  farmers;  and 
last  but  not  least,  thj  closing  of  plants  with 
a  great  loss  in  taxes  to  our  State  Ueastiry, 
which  is  a  very  important  item.  To  think 
of  such  a  thing  is  not  only  alarming  but 
would  end  In  disaster  if  such  should  happen. 

A  few  figures  I  have  before  me  show  that 
under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  entered 
Into  with  Cuba  in  1934.  the  duty  on  sugar 
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was  reduced  to  90  cents  per  hundred  poiindB. 
In  1941  there  was  a  further  reduction  to  76 
cents  per  hundred,  and  In  July  1942.  under 
a  trade  agreement  with  Peru  and  other  coun- 
tries, reduced  the  duty  to  93*4  cents  per  hun- 
dred; this  did  not  apply  to  Cuba. 

In  conclusion,  again,  I  wish  to  call  to  yotir 
attention  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  our  own 
sugar-refinery  workers  so  far  exceeds  otir 
competitive  workers  of  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
that  a  further  tariff-rate  reduction  would  be 
not  only  unstablllzing  but  unsound. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  in 
this  matter,  and  with  kindest  personal  re- 
gards, I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gkorgk  W.  Brayfield, 

President. 


Colorado  Statk  Association 
or  JointNXTMEN  Barbers. 
Hairdressers,  and  Cosme- 
tologists, International 

Union  or  America, 
Denver.  Colo..  May  3.  1945. 
Hon.  WILLIAM  S.  Hill. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Honorable  Sir;  We,  the  barbers  of  the  State 
of   Colorado,   wish    to  ask   that   you   oppose 
House  bill  2652  to  the  point  of  adding  any 
proposal  to  lower  tariff  on  sugar. 

We  request  that  the  workers  In  the  beet- 
sugar  field  be  allowed  to  maintain  their 
present  standard  of  living  and  not  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  competition  of  cheap  labor 
of  other  countries. 

With  a  minimum  wage  of  approximately 
65  cents  per  hour  now  being  paid  where  the 
Industry  is  organized  by  the  beet-sugar  in- 
dustry, how  can  they  maintain  that  stand- 
ard of  wages  if  they  are  forced  to  meet  the 
competition  of  Cuba,  Peru,  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  top  wages  are  $1.10  per  day 
to  the  highly  skilled  and  as  low  as  25  cents 
per  day  to  the  average  worker? 

Trusting  that  you  will  keep  this  In  mind 
when  the  measure  comes  up  for  considera- 
tion, we  are. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  R.  Hamilton. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
.—.  • 

Beet  BtroAR  Retinert  Empiotees, 

Union  No.  21767, 

Brighton.  Colo. 
Hon.  William  S.  Hnx, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deir  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion H.  R.  2652.  which  has  to  do  with  foreign 
trade  agreements. 

Such  an  act  has  l)een  in  effect  for  some 
time  and  as  you  know  it  authorized  a  reduc- 
tion of  60  percent  in  the  tariff  on  imported 
sugar.  However,  if  the  present  bill  Is  al- 
lowed to  pass  it  will  authorize  another  re- 
duction of  60  percent  in  sugar  tariff.  If  the 
power  sought  to  be  granted  by  the  pending 
act  should  be  exercised,  the  Urlfl  against 
Cuban  sugar  could  t>e  cut  to  37  «4  cents  and 
against  other  foreign  sugars  to  a  little  over 
46  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  rates 
would  for  practical  purposes  amount  to  no 
tariff  at  all.  if  the  proper  level  of  a  tariff  Is 
to  be  measured  by  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  because  of  higher  living  stand- 
ards. 

We  earnestly  request  that  sugar  be  ex- 
empt from  the  provislnos  of  this  bill,  for  any 
further  reduction  In  the  tariff  on  sugar  im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  would  tend  to 
tear  down  the  higher  living  standards  which 
have  been  built  up  over  a  period  of  years 
through  the  efforts  of  the  imlons  of  this 
country. 

We  are  appeaUng  to  you  as  our  Repre- 
sentative   In    the    Congress    of    ths   United 


States  to  do  all  In  your  power  to  have  sugar 
exempted  from  H.  R.  2652,  thereby  protect- 
ing the  sugar  Industry  In  the  United  States. 
Thanking  you  very  kindly  for  your  co- 
operation In  this  matter,  we  remain. 
Youn  very  truly. 

Dana  K.  Wilub, 

Secretary. 

Bart  Sugar  Rktinert  Emplotees, 
Union  No.  23807, 
Sterling.  Colo..  May  18.  1945. 
Hon.  William  S.  Hill, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  under  the  impression  that 
House  bill  2652  extending  the  power  of  the 
Executive  to  enter  Into  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments, for  a  period  of  3  years  from  June  12. 
1945,  may  authorize  a  further  reduction  of 
approximately  50  percent  in  tariffs  existing 
January  1,  1945.  We  believe  that  the  present 
law  works  undue  hardship  upon  American  In- 
dustry and  agriculture,  but  the  conditions  in 
House  bill  2652  would  be  unbearable,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  sugar. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  how  we.  In  the 
sugar  Industry,  have  labored  to  produce,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  capacity,  the  sugar  so 
vitally  needed  in  the  economy  of  a  Nation  at 
war;  this  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse  condi- 
tions ever  experienced  in  the  industry.  The 
problemo  of  trying  to  raise  beets  In  the  face 
of  inequalities  In  subsidies  to  other  agricul- 
tural products — of  manufacturing  costs  enor- 
mously increased,  while  sugar  prices  remain 
at  near  prewar  levels;  of  obtaining  sufficient 
labor  for  proper  factory  operation— have  pre- 
sented practically  insurmotmtable  obstacles, 
but  we  have  been  able  to  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties. We  hear,  however,  that  If  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  our  tariff  system  Is  re- 
moved. It  may  well  spell  the  doom  of  the 
domestic  sugar  Industry  and  the  economy  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens  who  depend 
upon  the  manufacture  of  sxigar  for  their 
livelihood. 

We  earnestly  urge  you  to  use  every  means 
at  your  disposal  to  defeat  House  bill  2652. 
Sincerely  youi-s. 

Oliver  Swanet, 

Secretary. 


Beit  Sugar  Retinert  Employees 

Union.  Local  No.  22573. 
Eaton.  Colo.,  May  12. 1945. 
The  Honorable  William  S.  Hill, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
House  bill  No.  2652,  which  is  now  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  provides  for 
r  reduction  of  60  percent  in  the  tariff  now 
existing  on  sugar  Imported  Into  the  United 
States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sugar  tariff 
in  the  past  10  years  has  been  reduced  from 
$2  per  hundred  pounds  to  75  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  sugar  Imported  from  Cuba 
and  on  other  foreign  countries  the  tariff  has 
been  reduced  from  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds 
to  93»4  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

It  Is  needless  to  say  that  the  living  stand- 
ards which  have  been  built  up  In  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  result  of  higher  wages  will  be 
torn  down  by  the  further  reduction  in  tariff 
rates  now  existing  on  sugar  Imports  from 
countries  where  sugar  Is  produced  at  a  much 
lower  wage  scale  and  by  people  whose  living 
standards  are  much  lower. 

As  you  know,  the  sugar-beet  Industry  la 
one  of  the  most  Important  agricultural  In- 
dustries In  the  State  of  Colorado.  We  wish 
to  protest  the  provisions  of  House  bUl  No. 
2652,  permitting  the  executives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  grant  a  50-percent  reduction  In 
the  tariff  now  existing  on  sugar  impwrted 
into  the  United  SUtes,  and  request  that 
sugar  be  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
House  bill  No.  2652. 


Thanking  you  In  advance  for  yotu"  consid- 
eration in  this  matter,  we  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rot  E.  Biools, 

President. 

BeA  Sugar  Retinxrt  Bmplotbb 

Union,  No.  23637, 
Oi'^.  Colo..  May  12.  1945. 
Hon.  William  S.  Hill, 

Congressman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  employees  of  sugar  manufactur- 
ing are  protesting  House  bUl  No.  2652  relative 
to  tariff  on  Imported  sugar.  This  bill  Is  be- 
fore the  House  now  for  action. 

If  the  tariff  on  imported  sugar  into  the  . 
United  States  is  reduced  It  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  tear  down  the  higher  living  stand- 
ards which  have  been  built  uo  over  a  period 
of  years  through  the  efforts  ol  the  unions  of 
this  country. 

American  la'oor  employed  In  factories  today 
have  a  much  higher  sUndard  of  living,  based 
on  a  much  higher  wage  scale  than  the  $1  to 
$1.10  per  day  for  8  hours  work  that  was  paid 
to  Cuban  sugar  factory  workers  in  the  year 
1938.  and  the  proposed  reduction  In  House 
bill  2652  would  mean  there  would  be  practi- 
cally no  tariff  at  all  on  foreign  sugars  meas- 
ured in  the  difference  in  the  higher  living 
sundards  of  the  American  workers  as  com- 
pared to  the  standards  of  workers  producing 
sugar  that  Is  Imported  into  the  Unlteil  States. 

Therefore  the  employees  of  American  sugar 
manufacturing  are  asking  you  to  do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  this  bill  being  passed. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  X 
remain. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Flotd  Wheeler, 
Recording  Secretary. 

Beet  Sugar  Retinert  Employees, 

A.  F.  or  L.  Local,  No.  22443, 
Fort  Morgan.  Colo.,  May  11.  1945. 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 
Senator  Eugene  Millikin, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sirs  :  We  are  vn-iting  to  you  pro- 
testing against  the  authorization  provided 
for  in  House  bill  2652.  which  allows  the  exec- 
utives of  our  Government  to  grant  50-per- 
cent reduction  In  the  tariff  existing  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1945.  jon  sugar  Imported  into  the 
United  States  and  also  that  sugar  be  exempt- 
ed from  the  provisions  of  House  bill  2652. 

We  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  in 
the  last  10  years  the  Urlff  on  Cuban  sugar 
has  been  reduced  from  $2  to  $0.75  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  On  other  foreign  sugar  the 
Urlrf has  teen  reduced  from  $250  to  $0.9375 
per  hundred  pounds. 

We  greatly  fear  that  any  further  reduction 
In  tariff  would  seriously  endanger  the  higher 
standards  of  living  which  have  been  built  up 
by  the  unions  over  a  long  period  of  time  in 
this  country.  American  labor  has  a  much 
higher  standard  of  living,  based  on  a  higher 
wage  scale,  than  $1  to  $110  per  day  lat>or. 
which  was  Cuban  wage  scale  for  1938. 

This  bill  is  still  m  a  committee  hearing, 
we  understand  from  the  press,  but  we  want 
to  present  our  protest  so  you  will  be  fully 
Informed  that  we  wish  your  support  In  re- 
moving sugar  from  the  provisions  of  Housa 
bill  2652. 

Very  truly  yours. 

George  L.  Spence, 

Secretary. 
Copy  to  Elepresentative  William  8  Hnx. 

Loveland,  Colo.,  April  25.  1945. 

Hon.  William  S.  Hnx. 

Congressman.  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Hnx:  We.  as  employees 
engaged  in  the   refining  of  beet   sugar,   are 
deeply  Interested  In  any  action  the  Cccgress 
may  uke  concerning  this  Industry. 


XCI — ^App. 
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HftTtng  Doted  to  the  press  that  the  above 
bill  U  up  for  a  hearing  before  a  House  com- 
mittee, we  wish  to  emphatically  protect 
against  any  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tariff  has  already  been 
reduced  by  previous  action  from  $2  to  75 
cents  per  100  pounds  on  Cuban  sugftr.  and 
from  t3.50  to  93\  cents  per  100  povmds  on 
sugar  from  other  foreign  countries;  and  also 
realizing  that  this  bill.  If  enacted  Into  law, 
would  make  a  further  reduction  to  37'-,  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  Cuban  sugar,  and  to  about 
48  cents  per  100  pounds  on  other  foreign 
"ug«r — which  would.  In  effect,  be  no  tariff  at 
all.  we.  as  workers  depending  on  this  In- 
dustry for  our  standard  of  living,  find  It 
difficult  to  see  how  we  can  maintain  this  high 
standard,  and  compete  with  labor  in  other 
countries  which  realizes  |1  a  day  or  less,  lor 
8  hours'  work,  or  more. 
Very  truly  yours. 

W.  R.  MooKX. 

President.  Lccai  Beet  Sugar  Refinery 

Emploj/ees  Union  No.  23791. 

Eett  SucAa  BoTNniT  Emplotzes 

UmoN,  No.  23801. 
Greeley.  Colo..  April  30.  1345. 
Congressman  William  S.  Hill, 
United  States  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAB  Snt  ANT)  CoNcasssjuAN :  The  news  of 
today  Is  of  great  importance  to  us  all,  as 
the  course  taken  on  many  matters  will  have 
direct  effect  on  us  Individually;  however,  we 
look  forward  with  confidence. 

Just  recently  It  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  svigar-factory  workers  at  Greeley  that 
the  House  bill  2S52  would  permit  authoriza- 
tion of  a  50-percent  reduction  In  the  tariffs 
existing  January  1,  1&46. 

During  the  past  10  years  the  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar  has  been  reduced  from  $2  per 
100  pounds  to  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  a  trade  agreement  with  Peru  In  1942,  other 
foreign  Imports  of  sugar  were  reduced  to 
93  \|  c^nts,  which  formerly  was  $2.50  per  100 
poimds.  This  reduction  in  the  protective 
tariff  has  had  direct  effect  on  the  beet -sugar 
Industry  without  any  doubt. 

Any  further  reduction  In  the  tariff  on 
sugar  would  do  even  greater  damage  to  the 
Industry,  as  it  would  reduce'  the  tariff  down 
to  where  there  wotUd  be  hardly  any  tariff 
•t  all.  when  comparing  coats  of  production 
with  that  of  foreign  markets.  When  con- 
sidering the  dally  wage  of  •!  to  $a.lO  per 
day  paid  in  Cuba  to  sugar -factory  workers 
during  1938.  to  the  American  wage  scale. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  sugar  can  be  Imported 
at  a  cheaper  price  and  the  only  protection 
given  the  beet-sugar  refinery  workers  Is  the 
tariff  on  sugar  Imports. 

All  of  the  sugar -factory  workers  In  our 
local  union  would  not  want  to  be  forced  to 
reduce  our  standard  of  living,  which  took  the 
unions  of  the  country  so  many  years  to 
build  up.  In  order  to  compete  with  cheaper 
markets  elsewhere. 

The  si^ar-factory  workers  employed  at  the 
Greeley  factory  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  implore  you  at  this  time  to  give  us  the 
protection  we  need  at  this  time  and  do  what- 
ever you  can  possible  to  exempt  sugar  from 
the  provtslcais  of  Hotiae  bill  2652.  • 

Thanking  you  for  any  persona;  considera- 
tion you  may  extend  us  regarding  this  im- 
portant matter,  and  with  the  kindest  per- 
soaal  regarda.  we  remato. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

RoaxBT  BaxswARAif , 

Vice  President. 
Tto  Saoxs.  Secrttary. 
TtwD  Bkcthxxs,  Tnutee. 


BXXT  SUGAK 

Bmploytes  Um^N 
Longmont,  Colit 

Representative  Willum 


ipna 


Dkax  Six:   I  am  wrltlni : 
In  behalf  of  the  385  me 
imlon,  to  ask  you  to  em. 
exemption  of  sugar  from 
H.  R.  2662 

In  the  last  10  years 
sugar  has  been  reduced 
pounds  to  75  csnts  per 
on  other  foreign  countries 
reduced  from  »2  50  per 
93  »4  cents  in  a  trade 
in  1942. 

We  earnestly  feel  that 
tlon   In   tariff  of  imported 
United  States  will  have 
down  the  higher  living 
been  built  up  over  a  perlci|l 
the  efforts  of  the  imlons 

I  believe  you  will  agree 
bor  employed  In  sugar 
a  much  higher  standard  o 
much    higher    wage    scale 
•  1.10  per  8-ho\ir  day  that 
sugar  factory  workers  In 
th£.t  the  proposed 
2652  would  mean  there 
no  tariff  at  all  on  foreign 
in  the  difference  In  the 
ards  of  American  workers 
standards  of  workers 
is  imported  Into  the  United 

Therefore   as  good 

earnestly  appeal  to  you 
offices  and  vote  against  an 
In  sugar  tariff. 

Thanking   you  for  youi 
with  best  wishes,  and 
Yours   truly, 

William 


FpcmrxxT, 

No.  22128, 
April  28,  1945. 
Hill, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
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cooperation  and 
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Hamilton, 

President. 
Secretary. 


Statement  •(  Hon.  Edwird  R.  Stettiniui, 
Jr.,  at  San  Franciscd  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  ]  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  sj  CORDON 

op  ILLINOli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REpjlESKNTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  ks.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Ispeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remalrks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  fonoking  statement 
made  by  Hon.  Edward  r[  Stettinius.  Jr.. 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference: 

The  provisions  on  humai  rights  proposed 
by  the  four  sponsoring  governments  for  the 
Charter  of  the  Intematlofaal  Organization 
represent  a  long  step  towartt  the  realization 
of  social,  economic,  and  political  Justice  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world.     | 

It  is  a  far-reaching  step  because  It  would 
pledge  the  members  of  the^  world  organiza- 
tion to  cooperate  effectively  In  promoting 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
aU  Individuals  and  peopli,  regardless  of 
race,  language,  religion,  or  sfx. 

These  provisions  are  essential  If  we  are  to 
build  peace  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
freedom  for  all.  Never  bef^  have  the  de- 
Btructlon,  the  turmoil,  and 
war  affected  the  llTea  of  so 


»U  parts  of  the  world,     h  lUlons  of  men. 


the  hatreds  of 
many  people  In 


wcmien,  and  children  are  homeless  and  desti- 
tute. Established  customs  and  long-stand- 
ing habits  have  been  broken  down.  Racial 
tensions  have  been  built  up  since  the  rise 
of  Nazism  and  Pasclsm  by  systematic  cam- 
paigns of  hatred  and  prejudice.  Every  na- 
tion must  overcome  the  severe  dislocations 
of  w&r  In  the  transition  to  peace. 

Nor  are  these  the  sole  reasons  why  the 
provisions  on  human  rights  and  fre«loms 
are  easentlal.  Prom  malnutrition.  dlsMse, 
ignorance,  unemployment,  low  wages,  bad 
housing,  and  racial  and  religious  persecu- 
tlona  arise  many  cl  the  conditions  that  lead 
to  war 

The  people  of  the  world  will  not  be  satis- 
fied simply  to  retvirn  to  an  order  which  offers 
them  only  worn  out  answers  to  their  hopes. 
They  rightly  demand  the  active  defense  and 
promotion  of  basic  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.  It  Is  a  matter  of  elemen- 
tary Justice  that  this  demand  be  answered 
affirmatively. 

That  is  the  compelling  purpose  of  the 
amendments  on  human  rights  which  the 
lour  sponsoring  governments  propose. 

These  provisions  are  not  mere  general  ex- 
pressions In  a  preamble;  they  are  woven 
through  and  through  the  document.  More- 
over they  are  closely  tied  to  the  all -Important 
provisions  on  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  four  amendments  on  human 
rights.  The  first  would  establish  the  pro- 
motion of  human  rights  and  freedoms  as 
one  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  or- 
ganization stated  In  chapter  I  of  the  Dum> 
barton  Oaks  prop>o8als. 

Prom  this  amendment  stem  three  other 
amendments.  These  provide  the  constitu- 
tional basis  upon  which  the  members  of  the 
world  organization  can  build  as  they  work 
toward  translating  these  purposes  Into 
reality. 

One  of  these  amendments — in  chapter  V— . 
would  give  the  general  assembly  the  power 
to  assist  In  the  realization  of  these  rights  and 
freedoms. 

The  other  two  amendments  are  In  chapter 
IX,  covering  International,  economic,  and 
social  cooperation.  By  these  amendments 
the  awembly's  responsibility  on  human 
rights  wUl  be  exercised  through  the  economic 
and  social  council,  which  will,  in  turn,  es- 
tablish a  commission  for  the  promotion  of 
human  rights.  This  commission  represents 
the  heart  of  the  matter. 

The  amendments  on  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  are  closely  linked  with 
the  amendments  establishing  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Both  have  a  significant  relationship 
to  the  legitimate  hopes  of  peoples  of  de- 
pendent areas. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  where 
the  United  States  stands  on  this  issue.  As 
a  Nation  which  has  been  devoted  through- 
out Its  history  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
United  States  wUl  continue  to  exert  Its  full 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  govern  themselves  according  to  their  own 
desires  whenever  they  are  prepared  and 
able  to  assume  the  responsibUities  of  freedom 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  its  rights. 

We  are  proud  of  our  own  record  In  the 
Philippines,  which  have  stood  so  valiantly 
beside  us  against  the  Japanese  and  are  soon 
to  become  Independent.  This  record  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  the  long-standing  and 
frequently  demonstrated  policy  of  the 
United  States.  «—    /  «io 

We  beUeve.  furthermore,  that  it  Is  a  special 
obligation  of  the  greater  and  more  powerful 
nations  to  respect  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, not  only  in  their  relaUonahlp  with  the 
peoples  of  dependent  areas,  but  In  their 
relationship  with  the  peoples  of  small  na- 
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tlons  whc  are  already  independent  and  wish 
to  remain  so. 

The  provisions  proposed  for  the  Charter 
win  not,  of  course,  assure  by  themselves  the 
realization  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  for  all  people.  The  provisions 
are  not  made  enforceable  by  any  interna- 
tional machinery.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  the  member  governments  to  carry  them 
out.  We  can  here  make  only  a  beginning, 
but  I  believe  it  is  a  good  and  substantial 
beginning. 

Through  the  Charter  we  can  place  In  the 
hands  of  the  international  organization  both 
the  possibility  and  the  responsibility  of  using 
powers  of  report  and  recommendation  with 
great  potentialities  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. Whether  the  opportunity  Is  used 
effectively  or  not  will  depend,  as  it  must, 
upon  the  governments  of  the  member  na- 
tions and  upon  the  peoples  who  elect  them 
to  office. 

Tlic  Bill  of  Rights  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  over  150 
years  ago.  It  Is  not  yet  fully  realized,  but 
we  have  made  good  progress  and  Its  effect 
upon  our  history  has  been  decisive. 

The  four  sponsoring  governments  agreed 
that  an  enumeration  of  Individual  and  col- 
lective human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms In  the  charter  could  not  be  attempted 
at  this  conference.  It  would  take  much  too 
Ion?'  to  obtain  agreement  upon  such  an 
enumeration  among  more  than  two  score  na- 
tions of  differing  social  systems,  environ- 
ments, and  traditions.  I  believe  that  when 
the  organization  Is  established  the  economic 
and  social  council,  through  the  conunlsslon 
on  human  rights,  should  promptly  under- 
take to  prepare  an  International  bill  of  rights 
which  can  be  accepted  by  all  the  member  na- 
tions as  an  integral  part  of  their  own  sys- 
tems of  law,  Just  as  our  Bill  of  Rights  has 
been  an  Integral  part  of  our  system  of  law. 

The  "four  freedoms"  stated  by  President 
Roosevelt — freedom  cf  speeph.  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear— are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
United  States,  the  fundamental  freedoms 
which  encompass  all  other  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

Freedom  of  speech,  for  example,  encom- 
passes freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  In- 
formation, and  freedom  of  communications. 
Freedom  frorh  want  encompasses  the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  social  security,  and  the 
right  to  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Freedom  from  fear  encompasses  the  pro- 
tection from  persecution  or  discrimination 
of  all  men  and  women,  regardless  of  race, 
language,  religion,  or  sex.  and  the  protection 
of  their  equal  right  to  enjoy  all  other  funda- 
mental rights  and  freedoms. 

Tlie  United  States  Government  will  work 
actively  and  tirelessly.  l)oth  for  Its  own  peo- 
ple, and.  throu'^h  the  International  organ- 
ization, for  peoples  generally,  toward  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  these  rlghta  and 
freedoms. 

We  must  be  eternally  vigilant  against  as- 
saults upon  them.  We  must  also  act  af- 
firmatively to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  pro- 
tection and  to  nourish  their  growth.  As 
long  as  rights  and  freedoms  are  denied  to 
some,  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all  are  en- 
dangered. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to  bring 
to  effective  life  not  only  the  commission  on 
human  rights,  but  the  other  vital  agencies 
and  functions  of  the  economic  and  social 
council. 

I  believe  the  charter  and  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  the  world  organization  should 
and  will  provide  the  means  for  full  con- 
sideration of  the  views  and  interests  of  all 
branches  of  organized  labor,  and  of  agricul- 
ture and  business.  Without  such  ftill  con- 
sideration, effective  performance  by  the  or- 
ganization in  economic  and  social  matters 
would  obviously  be  Impossible. 


It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  foundation 
which  we  are  laying  here  for  the  economic 
and  social  collaboration  of  nations  In  the 
cause  of  fundamental  human  rights  and 
freedoms  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  things  we  do  here  for  the 
peace  and  advancement  of  the  peoples  cf 
the  world. 


Cooperatives,  Taxation,  and  Small 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  correspondence 
between  myself  and  Mr.  John  Carson,  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Co- 
operative League  of  the  United  States, 
dealing  with  a  number  of  questions 
which  are  currently  being  sisked  regard- 
ing the  relationship  of  cooperative  busi- 
ness to  the  Government,  to  taxation,  and 
to  small  business. 

Mr.  Carson  was  for  many  years  the 
secretary  of  Senator  James  Couzens  of 
Michigan,  has  had  also  many  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent,  and  at  present  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  Cooperative 
League  is  imusually  well  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss these  questions: 

April  28,  1945. 
Mr.  John  Carson, 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the   United 
States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Me.  Carson:  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  small -business  men  who^express 
their  concern  over  what  they  believe  are 
special  concessions  and  special  tax  treatment 
from  the  Government  to  cooperatives.  I  am 
much  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  small - 
business  man.  I  am  sure  that  every  Intelli- 
gent man  who  believes  In  democracy  must 
be  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  small  busi- 
ness. 1  also  have  been  Interested,  as  you 
know.  In  cooperatives  and  look  on  them  as 
small  business  because  they  are  organizations 
of  Individuals  who  contribute  their  little 
money  to  organize  the  small  business.  It 
seems  to  me  that  cooperatives  and  small 
business  should  be  allies,  and  whether  they 
know  It  or  not,  they  are  allies  In  fact  against 
a  common  foe — monopoly. 

I  think  I  know  something  about  coopera- 
tives and  their  associations  with  Government, 
but  In  view  of  these  letters,  I  am  wondering 
whether  I  do.  I  think  I  am  Justified  in 
asking  you  some  questions,  and  even  chal- 
lenging you  with  them.  That  I  am  doing, 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  have  your  answer, 
an  answer  which  I  can  make  use  of  for  any 
purpose  I  think  It  would  serve.  The  ques- 
tions are: 

1.  Have  cooperative  organizations  been  un- 
friendly to  small  business,  or  opposed  to  small 
business? 

2.  Have  cooperatives  done  anything  to  in- 
jure small  business? 

3.  What,  If  any,  special  tax  concessions  are 
given  to  cooperatives  by  the  Government? 

4.  Many  of  the  letters  refer  to  the  exemp- 
tion given  "consumer  cooperatives."  Is  thera 
any  exemption  of  that  kind? 


8.  Because  some  of  the  letters  refer  to 
"savings,"  I  suspect  the  writers  believe  that 
what  cooperatives  refer  to  as  "patronage  re- 
turns" should  be  taxed,  and  perhaps  that  la 
why  they  refer  to  "exemptions"  for  "con- 
sumer cooperatives." 

6.  One  criticism  of  the  cooperatives  Is 
that — and  I  quote — "they  are  permitted  to 
keep  their  profits  and  use  them  for  buying 
other  business,  and  they  do  not  pay  taxes  on 
the  profits  they  keep." 

7.  Many  writers  of  letters  Inquire,  "Where 
Is  the  Government  to  get  revenue  If  theae 
exemptions  are  continued?" 

8.  What  other  concessions  are  accorded  to 
cooperatives  by  the  Government? 

I  shall  be  happy  If  you  will  answer  these 
questions  and  permit  me  to  make  any  use  of 
your  answers  that  I  wish  to  make.  I  think 
I  am  entitled  to  make  this  request  because 
of  my  Interest  In  cooperatives,  as  well  as  In 
the  small -business  man. 
Very  truly  yours, 

jerrt  voorhis. 

The  Cooperativk  Leacut  of  thx 

United   States  or  America, 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  10.  1945. 
Hon.  Jerrt  Voorhis. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Tour  request  that 
I  comment  on  the  many  letters  you  have 
had  from  small-business  men  who  express 
their  concern  over  what  they  believe  are 
special  concessions  and  special  tax  treat- 
ment from  the  Government  to  cooperatives 
comes  as  a  challenge  which  our  cooperative 
organizations  could  not  Ignore  even  If  they 
wished  to  do  so.  And,  I  assure  you,  they 
would  have  no  fear  of  any  Inquiry  or  chail- 
lenge. 

I  am  answering  now,  not  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  l>ecause  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  to  the  league. 
I  am  answering  as  a  member-owner  of  con- 
sumer cooperative  enterprise.  And  to  qual- 
ify myself  as  a  witness.  I  recall  to  yovi  that  I 
spent  more  than  a  score  of  years  writing 
en  taxation  and  finance,  that  I  initiated  and 
directed  an  extensive  Inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  tax  laws  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  that  I  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  helped  to  organize  the  com- 
mittee, that  I  was  once  an  owner  of  small 
business  and  that  I  also  was  associated  with 
big  business  for  many  years. 

Every  member-owner  of  cooperative  en- 
terprise will  have  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
the  small-business  man.  He  was,  and  is,  a 
vital  part  of  the  community  life  In  our 
country.  He  was,  and  Is,  a  man  of  good- 
will; In  fact,  his  most  important  business 
asset  was,  and  Is,  goodwill.  He  expressed  the 
goodness  of  a  decentralized  society  as  con- 
trasted against  the  steady  encroachment  of 
centralization  and  totalltarlnlsm.  Our  co- 
operatives will  applaud  you  for  your  Interest 
In  his  welfare.  And,  Incidentally,  I  shall 
gladly  testify  that  you  have  always  been  fair 
to  cooperative  enterprise. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  tax  Issues 
which  are  presented  In  this  correspondence. 
The  questions  can  be  answered  readily  and 
no  bona  fide  cooperative  organization  will 
worry  what  the  decision  will  be.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  refiected  in  this  propaganda.  I  am 
certain  that  very  few  of  our  small-business 
men  are  conscious  of  the  forces  which  are 
at  work  and  which  threaten  our  democratic 
Institutions.  I  should  like  to  present  that 
all-important  phase  of  this  correspondence 
some  time,  to  show  you  the  contribution  to 
democracy  the  cooperatives  are  making  and 
to  demonstrate  that  all  of  us  have  an  obli- 
gation to  be  interested  in  cooperatives. 
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Before  I  answer  yotir  questlona.  I  would 
Lke  to  establish  these  general  facts: 

The  small-btulneas  men  who  are  writing  to 
you  are  small  merchants.  But  we  must  not 
forget  the  farmer,  and  the  wage  earner  are 
also  small-business  men.  that  the  cooperatives 
are  the  federations  of  these  small-business 
men.  and  that  the  farmer  and  the  wage- 
earner  have  always  paid  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  tax  burden  than  they  would 
if  we  respected  the  rule  of  the  "ability  to 
bear  the  burden." 

Your  questions  and  the  answers  are  aa 
follows: 

Question:  Have  cooperatives  organized  to 
Injure  small  business,  and  do  they  operate 
to  injure  small  business? 

Answer.  Cooperatives  have  never  acted  to 
Injure  any  legitimate  form  of  business.  They 
are  the  uncompromising  foes  of  monopoly. 
But  monopoly  is  the  enemy  of  the  farmer 
and  the  wage-earner  and  of  the  small -busi- 
ness men  of  all  kinds,  so  that  the  coopera- 
tive in  attacking  monopoly  Is  aiding  the 
small-business  man  who  writes  to  you.  And 
It  is  Important,  and  true,  that  the  only  ef- 
fective attack  on  monopoly  In  this  country 
and  In  foreign  countries  la,  and  has  been, 
made  by  cooperative  organizations.  That  is 
why  these  attacks  are  being  made  now  on 
cooperatives,  and  why  I  suspect  that  there 
Is  monopoly  support  for  these  attacks,  and 
Why  the  propaganda  Is  directed  at  consumer 
cooperative  organisations. 

It  U  Important  also,  and  true,  that  In  our 
country  and  in  other  countries  cooperatives 
have  helped  to  Improve  the  bxislness  oppor- 
tunlUes  for  small  business.  Our  consumer 
cooperaUvee  have  operated  to  free  the  econ- 
omy. They  have  done  that  In  Sweden.  They 
have  done  it  In  some  of  our  States  in  this 
country.  Through  cooperative  action  they 
have  strengthened  the  buying  power  of  oon- 
fiumera  and  have  helped  to  keep  that  buying 
power  at  home,  rather  than  have  It  drained 
off  to  distant  financial  centers.  The  -unall 
merchant  has  been  helped  by  this  service 
from  consumer  cooperative  organizations. 

Question.  Do  cooperative  organizations  en- 
Joy  any  special  tax  concession  from  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  The  word  "cooperaUve"  embraces 
»  wide  expanse.     There  are  many  kinds  of 
cooperative  organisation*.     They  develop  to 
perform  some  particular  serrlce  or  function. 
Insofar  as  the  common  good  or  public  in- 
terest   Is    concerned,    cooperatives    must    be 
dassined.  broadly,  according  to  the  purpose 
they   serve   or    the   fiinctlon    they    perform. 
we  find  them  performing  that  fxinction  In 
the  market  place  where  they  are  either  sell- 
ing or  buying.    Thus  the  only  sound  classi- 
fication of  cooperatives  la  that  of  •'market- 
tog   eooperntlvea"   and    -consumer    coopera- 
tives."     The     marketing     cooperatives     are 
owned,  usually,  by  those  who  produce  goods 
•Bd  hence  they  are  called  producer -market- 
rag   cooperatives.     The   consumer   coopera- 
tives reach  Into  many  fields  of  buying  and 
■ometimes    they    are    called    consumer -pur- 
^Mlng  cooperatives.    But  the  simple  classi- 
fication   of    "marketing    cooperatives"    and 
consumer  cooperatives"  Is  sound.    Indden- 
tally.  our  labor  unions  are  marketing   co- 
operative* which  are  organised  to  help  the 
workers  market  their  raw  labor  Just  as  the 
^ra  marketing  cooperatives  are  organised  to 
help  the  farmer  market  his  Ubor  In  the  form 
of  vegetables  and  fruit,  etc    Now.  these  broad 
claaslflcaUons  may  bs  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: 

^^oducer-marketlng    cooperatives:     Farm 
production-marketing  cooperatives  of  many 
kind*,  such   aa   citrus  fruit,   tobacco,   milk. 
SrmlB.    livestock,    and     other    cooperatives 
Orfulaed  labor.  ^^ 

^Onksamar-pundUMlng  cooperatives:  Gro- 
cery. oU.  sesd,  feed,  and  other  c.ioperatlves 
In  almost  unlimited  ntunber.  Credit  co- 
operaUve*. such  as  credit  unions,  banks,  etc 
Instirance  cooperaUvse.  health  cooperatives, 
burial  cooperaUves.  Rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, etc. 


Many  years  ago  Congrees  decided  to  assist 
otir  farmers.  Agriculture  ^^  prostrate.  Its 
markets  were  disappearing.,  Its  credit  lines 
were  slashed.  The  welfare  of  the  entire 
country  was  In  Jeopardy.  Cbr.greas  then  be- 
came Interested  In  helping  the  farmer  to 
help  himself  through  coopetatlve  enterprise. 
I  was  a  newspaper  correspor  dent  then  and  I 
covered  the  hearings  before  the  House  com- 
mittee. I  am  confident  thiit  no  one  of  us 
had  an  understanding  of  cjoperatlves.  We 
thought  only  ^f  cooperatives  as  agencies  to 
market  the  goods  of  the  farrier  and  coopera- 
tives developed  for  that  purj  lose.  They  have 
rendered  excellent  service. 

Several  years  passed  and  then  some  very 
able  farm  leaders  began  to  i  eallze  that  they 
were  not  making  any  markeq  progress  toward 
remedying  the  ills  which  vtere  causing  the 
farmers  to  suffer.  They  learned  then  that 
their  marketing  cooperatives  were  Jxist  one 
more  agent  in  the  market  place  where  more 
powerful  monopolistic  agent!  competed  with 
them.  The  farmers  then  Warned  they  had 
to  organize  as  buyers,  or  com  umers,  and  gain 
ownership  of  the  market  plsce  to  make  cer- 
tain that  It  would  be  a  free  narket.  And  the 
ablest  of  these  farmers  realized  they  could 
not  restrict  their  operations  to  any  class,  to 
farmers  or  to  city  workers,  if  they  wished 
to  compete  successfully  with  the  monopolists 
who  did  not  restrict  their  operations.  These 
farmers  organized  Rochdale  |consumer  coop- 
erative organizations  with  niembsrship  open 
to  everyone.  They  have  had  outstanding 
success.  It  is  at  these  organizations  that  the 
monopolists  are  now  striking 

There  is  a  natural  law  in  operation  here. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  free  ec<nomy.  and  free 
enterprise,  and  political  frefdom.  we  must 
have  a  free  market.  If  we  are  to  be  assured 
of  a  free  market,  then  the  market  must  be 
owned  by  all  who  use  It.  I:  must  be  con- 
trolled and  operated  for  the  common  good, 
and  not  for  the  profit  or  welfare  or  any 
particular  class  or  individual.  The  consumer 
cooperative  organizations  assure  us  of  free 
ownership  of  a  free  markel.  which  is  the 
common  good. 

We  have  revealed  here,  al^,  the  inherent 
power  in  the  consumer  cooperatives.  Their 
strength  Is  not  to  be  fouild  in  tax  pro- 
visions. It  is  found  In  that  they  are  built 
on  the  broadest  of  foundatiois.  or  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  people!^  They  inspire 
Individual  responsibility  to  the  common 
good.  They  offer  the  opportunity  for  class 
Interests  to  serve  the  common  good. 
Through  their  patronage  ntum  principle 
they  assure  the  Individual  of  |ust  reward  for 
his  participation  and  he  thus  gains,  materi- 
ally, and  spiritually. 

We  have  had  buying  coopsratlves  organ- 
ized by  labor  unions,  and  far  the  members 
of  labor  unions.  But  they  ilso  failed  be- 
cause they  were  restricted  td  a  class.  But 
we  have  many  cooperatlvea  organized  In 
cities  with  membership  open  to  overyone,  to 
members  of  labor  organlzatiuns,  to  white- 
collar  workers,  to  farmers — rnd  they  have 
succeeded. 

I  know  that  Congressmen  believe  that 
bona  fide  cooperatives  cotild  not  have  In- 
come, and  thus  they  wrote  nto  the  reve- 
nue laws  a  provision  exemp  ;lng  farm  co- 
operatives from  Income  taxution.  It  was 
discovered  later  that  cooperatires  might  have 
Insignificant  receipts  of  money  which  could 
be  legally  declared  to  be  income  but  there 
is  fact  and  reason  behind  the  Statement  that 
the  tax  revenue  from  income  b  taxes  which 
might  be  levied  against  the  little  Income 
cooperatives  could  have  would  not  equal  the 
cost  of  administering  the  law.  You  will  find 
In  the  legislative  history  of  t  lis  exemption 
complete  Justification  for  the  ^atement  that 
Congress  recognized  also  that  in  extending 
this  aid  to  as^riculture,  Congresi  was  attempt- 
ing to  aid  the  entire  Nation  ind  all  of  the 
pecple. 

Question.  Many  of  the  lettei  s  refer  to  the 
exemption  given  consumer  cooperatives.     Is 


there  any  exemption  given  to  consumer  co- 
operatives? 

Answer.  Yes.  Tliere  are  many  coopera- 
tives which  are  sometimes  called  farm  co- 
operatives, which  are  buying  cooperatives. 
Thus  they  are  consumer  cooperatives.  That 
Is  their  function,  to  buy  in  their  own  market. 
These  consumer  cooperatives  may  be  exempt. 
There  are  however,  many  consumer  coopera- 
tive organizations  which  are  organiz.jd  In 
urban  areas  and  tney  have  no  exemption, 
whatsoever.  I  am  confident  that  these 
urban  organizations  have  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment large  sums  of  tax  money  on  re- 
ceipts which  were  not  Income  and  that  they 
have  a  legitimate  claim  for  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  refunds  if  they  wish  to  press  for  the 
refunds. 

Question.  Because  some  of  the  letters  re- 
fer to  savings.  I  suspect  the  writers  believe 
that  cooperatives  should  be  taxed,  through 
the  income-tax  laws,  on  what  cooperative  or- 
ganizations refer  to  as  patronage  returns. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  they  refer  to  exemp- 
tions for  consumer  cooperatives. 

Answer.  I  suspect  that  you  are  reaching 
the  vital  part  of  the  discussion.  I  suspect 
that  some  of  these  small  merchants  have 
bsen  misled  Into  believing  that  cooperatives 
are  granted,  by  law,  some  exemption  when 
they  are  permitted  to  return  money,  or  prop- 
erty, to  the  owners  tax  free.  That  is  all  the 
patronage  return  Is — property  or  money  re- 
turned by  the  trustees  to  the  owners  of  the 
property. 

The  constitutional  amendment  provides 
for  taxation  of  Income.  The  word  "income" 
has  been  defined  and  refined  by  the  courts 
and  as  law  is  a  living  thing,  it  will  continue 
to  be  defined  and  refined.  But  now,  and 
henceforth,  income  will  mean  income.  You 
cannot  have  taxable  Income  unless  you  have 
an  Increase  in  wealth,  wealth  which  you  own 
and  control. 

Bona  fide  cooperatives  do  not  have  Income. 
They  do  not  have  an  increase  in  wealth  which 
t'aey  own  and  control.  There  are  two  excep- 
tions to  this  general  statement  and  I  shall 
refer  to  them  later.  But  the  general  rule 
stands.  Every  cooperative  has  the  natural 
and  the  legal  right— and  obligation— to  re- 
turn property  to  the  owners.  It  Is  the  obli- 
gation of  tnisteeshlp.  There  is  no  exemp- 
tion involved  in  the  patronage  return. 

The  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
about  Income  are  as  follows:    Cooperatives 
may  do  biisiness  with  nonmembers  and   it 
may  be   impossible   to  discover   these   non- 
members  and  return  their  property  to  them, 
although  every  cooperative  endeavors  to  re- 
store aU   property   to   the  owners.     If   thl* 
property,  receipts  of  money,  or  savings  can- 
not be  restored  to  the  nonmembers,  it  may 
become  income   to   the  cooperative   organi- 
zation.    Any   exemption    which    applies    to 
that    income    would    involve    Insignificant 
sums  of  money.     The  second  exception  is  re- 
lated to  the  payment  of  a  wage  for  money 
used  as  capital.    Cooperative  organization* 
lisually  are  authorized  by  their  charters  to 
pay  a  certain  wage  for  capital  Invested  in 
the   business.     The   cooperative   has.   there- 
fore, ownership  and  control  over  that  part 
of  its  receipts  of  money  and  that  would  be- 
come income.     The  amount  is  Insignificant 
however,  and  It  is  not  going  to  affect  th^ 
cooperative  organisation  or  Its  operations  If 
a  tax  is  paid  on  It. 

The  answer  then  Is  that  no  law  can  be 
written  and  supported  under  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  permit  the  placement  of 
an  Income  tax  on  patronage  returns  or  sav- 
ings. The  member -owners  of  a  cooperative 
might  have  income  through  the  operations 
of  their  cooperative,  and  they  should  and  do 
pay  Income  taxes  on  this  Income. 

The  further  answer  Is  that  I  am  afraid 
some  small  merchants  are  being  miUcted  by 
some  Irresponsible  higher-ups.  If  they  are 
contributing  money  to  an  organization 
Which  Is  deluding  them  into  believing  that 
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an  Income  tax  can  be  applied  against  co- 
operative savings. 

Question.  One  criticism  of  the  coopera- 
tives is  that,  and  I  quote:  "They  are  per- 
mitted to  keep  their  proflu  and  use  them 
for  buying  other  businesses  and  they  do  not 
pay  taxes  on  the  profits  they  keep." 

Answer.  Cooperatives  do  not  have  profits. 
If  they  are  bona  fide  cooperatives.  A  co- 
operative which  retains  some  property  It  re- 
ceives does  so  only  when  the  member-own- 
ers of  that  property  authorize  the  coopera- 
tive to  do  so  That  does  not  produce  a  situa- 
tion where  the  cooperative  would  have  in- 
come. If  the  member-owners  of  coopera- 
tives want  to  invest  their  savings,  and  I 
mean  savings  of  all  kinds  and  from  any  ahd 
Ell  sources.  In  the  purchase  of  property  of 
any  kind,  there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  do  so.  If  the  small  merchant  wants  to 
save  his  money  and  buy  another  biosiness, 
the  law  does  not  prevent  blm  from  doing 
so. 

You  are  touching  here  on  another  point 
on  which  you  will  hear  much.  If  you  have 
not  already  had  letters  on  It.  The  point 
Is  summed  up  In  the  word  "reserves."  The 
argument  often  made  Is  that  a  speculative 
profit  corporation  can  retain  the  Income  of 
the  corporation:  that  is,  keep  It  In  reserves, 
only  after  the  corporation  has  paid  a  tax  on 
those  profits  but  that  the  cooperative  cor- 
poration can  keep  Its  receipts  of  money  In 
reserves  and  use  them  for  any  purpose  with- 
out paying  a  tax  on  them. 

That  Is  a  true  statement,  but  It  Is  an 
avoidance  of  fact.  The  speculative  profit 
corporation  takes  proi>erty  or  money  from 
others  and  owns  and  controls  that  money  it 
has  taken.  That  is  "Income."  Obviously, 
as  long  as  there  is  a  corporation  Income-tax 
schedule,  the  profit  corporation  must  pay  an 
Income  tax  on  Income.  But  the  cooperative 
corporation  takes  nothing  that  It  owns  and 
controls.    It  does  not  have  an  "Income." 

I  would  have  to  admit  that  under  certain 
conditions  where  a  cooperative  corporation 
might  retain  money  or  property  over  a  long 
period,  and  even  though  It  did  so  with  the 
consent  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
member-owners  of  that  property,  the  coopera- 
tive corporation  might  develop  a  situation 
where  It  had  "Income  in  reserves."  There 
are  rare  situations  where  a  cooperative  might 
have  "Income"  through  retaining  "reserves" 
but  they  are  so  rare  we  need  not  discuss 
that  point  unless  someone  raises  another 
question. 

Question.  Many  writers  of  letters  Inquire 
"where  Is  the  Government  to  get  revenue  if 
these  exemptions  are  continued?" 

Answer.  I  have  stated  that  exemptions 
are  given  only  to  one  class  of  cooperatives 
and  that  It  will  be  found,  on  Investigation, 
that  the  exemptions  affect  an  insignificant 
amount  of  revenue.  There  1*  very  little  ad- 
ditional revenue  the  Government  can  get 
from  cooperatives  through  any  kind  of  an 
"income"  tax  which  would  l)e  constitutional. 
But  there  Is  an  answer  to  your  question, 
or  rather  the  question  submitted  by  your 
correspondents.     It   is   as  follows: 

Through  wiping  out  the  exemptions  from 
taxation  given  to  powerful  Industrial  Inter- 
ests, many  of  which  are  monopoly  Interests, 
the  Government  can  get  more  than  $1,000,- 
000.000  of  revenue  each  year.  I  refer  to  the 
exemptions,  the  subsidies,  given  oil-produc- 
ing corporations,  to  other  natural  resources 
Industries,  to  the  owners  cf  tax-exempt  se- 
curities, to  the  charitable  and  educational 
trust  funds,  et  cetera.  I  am  curious,  in  fact, 
when  the  small  merchant  U  silent  when  his 
national  representatives  Incite  him  to  attack 
cooperatives  and  when  thef.e  same  represen- 
tatives are  so  considerate  of  the  tax  subsi- 
dies given  the  monopoly  industries.  Is  It 
possible  that  these  national  representatives  of 
small  merchants  are  also  overly  friendly  with 
monopoly  Interests? 

Then  we  could  and  should  reorganize  our 
Income-tax  laws  and  provide  that  all  corixj- 


rate-lncome  tax  be  abolished,  but  provide  also 
that  every  dollar  of  net  Income  of  the  cor- 
poration be  taxed  against  the  individual 
owners  of  the  corporation.  Under  this  plan, 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  would  be  compelled  to 
notify  Its  owners  that  the  net  Income  of  the 
corporation  was  so  many  millions  of  dollars 
and  that  the  stockholder,  who  owned,  let  us 
say,  100  shares  of  stock  was  actually  the  own- 
er of  his  part  of  that  total  net  Income  of  the 
corporation — let  us  say  $10.  The  owner  of  a 
million  shares  of  stock  would  be  notified  that 
his  share  of  the  net  income  was  1100.000,  let 
us  say.  Then  the  individual  stockholder 
would  be  compelled  to  report  his  portion  of 
the  total  net  Income  In  his  individual  in- 
come-tax report  and  he  would  pay  taxes  on 
It  regardless  of  whether  the  corporation  sent 
him  his  $10  or  his  $100,000. 

Then  we  would  have  a  system  of  Income 
taxation  whereby  the  profit  and  nonprofit 
corporations  -of  all  kinds  would  be  classified 
alike  for  tax  purposes. 

The  absentee  managers  of  corporations,  the 
powerful  Inside  groups  which  assert  arbitrary 
authority  to  manage  and  control  the  proper- 
ty of  others,  are  opposed  to  this  plan.  Why? 
They  know  that  if  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporations  have  to  pay,  directly,  a  tax  on 
the  earnings  of  the  corporations,  the  stock- 
holders will  Insist  on  having  their  portion  of 
the  earnings  of  the  corporation.  They  will 
insist  on  a  distribution  of  the  corporate  earn- 
ings. 

By  that  act  we  shall  contribute  to  the 
common  good.  We  cannot  maintain  and  de- 
velop our  democracy  unless  we  develop  among 
our  people  that  characteristic  we  know  as 
responsibility.  Our  corporations  are  now 
organized  and  operated  to  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  millions  of  investors  in  corporations. 
These  Investors  are  often  called  owners  In 
the  propaganda  of  the  apologists  for  cor- 
poration practices  but  they  are  not  owners 
because  they  cannot  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  ownership.  They  merely  lend  their 
money  to  the  corporation  and  then  permit 
a  few  Inside  managers,  or  directors  and  nuoi- 
agers,  to  use  that  money  as  they  wish. 

Through  putting  a  direct  tax  on  the  Indi- 
vidual's portion  of  the  earnings  In  the  cor- 
poration we  will  take  one  step  toward  en- 
couraging the  Individual  owners  to  assume 
responsibility  for  their  Investment  In  the 
corporation. 

Incidentally,  through  minimizing  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Inside  managers  of  corpo- 
rations to  use  other  people's  money  as  they 
wish,  and  through  compelling  distribution  of 
corporation  funds,  we  will  take  one  step 
toward  discouraging  the  concentration  of 
money  or  financial  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  Inside  managers  of  corporations.  Thu* 
we  will  discourage  monopoly. 

But  there  are  other  arguments  against  the 
corporation  income-tax  structure. 

It  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  small  stockholder. 
Where  the  corporation  pays  the  tax.  the  in- 
come of  the  small  stockholder  is  assessed  at 
a  rate  exactly  similar  to  the  rate  assessed 
against  the  millionaire  stockholder.  That 
violates  the  basic  principle  of  the  Income-tax 
law. 

It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  the  consumer  and 
the  common  good.  The  corporation  endeav- 
ors to  pass  on  to  the  consxuner  the  tax  bur- 
dens of  the  corporation  and  usually  It  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  so.  The  result  Is  the  consumer 
pays  the  tax  and  pays  It  pyramided  many 
times.  Thus  the  powerful  and  wealthy  In- 
side managers  of  corporations  favor  the  cor- 
poration tax  Instead  of  the  Individual  In- 
come tax  because  they  know  they  have  every 
possibility  of  passing  the  tax  on  and  thus 
escaping  its  btirden.  But  If  they  had  to  pay 
an  individual  Income  tax  they  would  have 
relatively  little  chance  of  passing  It  on. 

Any  tax  Imposed  on  the  threshold  of  pro- 
dvictlon  Is  a  deterrent  to  production.  The 
corporation  tax  thus  discourages  full  pro- 
duction and  thus  is  antagonistic  to  the  com- 
mon good.    If  we  would  get  rid  of  the  corpo- 


ration tax  and  provide  for  taxation  of  all 
income  to  individuals  we  would  have  an 
equitable  base  for  our  Income  tJiratlon. 
Then  we  could  adjust  the  rates  of  taxation 
to  take  Just  as  much  of  the  total  national 
Income  as  we  needed  to  take. 

Question.  What  concessions  are  accorded 
to  cooperatives  by  the  Government  which 
might  be  referred  to  In  the  phraae  "other 
concessions"  which  Is  common  in  these 
letters : 

Answer.  I  have  seen  many  of  these  letters 
and  I  shall  try  to  list  what  are  termed  "con- 
cessions."    They  are  as  follows: 

Roblnson-Patman  law:  This  law  attempts 
to  prevent  large  and  powerful  buyers  from 
forcing,  or  Inducing,  the  sellers  of  goods  to 
give  to  them  discriminatory  prices.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  Is  to  prevent  discrimination 
between  the  patrons  of  a  seller  of  goods. 
The  cooperatives  do  not  and  cannot  discrim- 
inate between  buyers.  Cooperatives  are  open 
membership  organisations.  Their  books  are 
open  books.  There  Is  nothing  to  hide.  More- 
over, If  they  did  discriminate  In  any  way 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  law,  as  they  are 
not  exempt  from  its  application.  The  law 
merely  states  the  obvious  fact,  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied,  that  patronage  returns  are 
not  a  violation  of  the  law.  There  is  no  con- 
cession to  cooperatives  in  this  law. 

Antitrust-law  exemption:  Some  coopera- 
tive organizations,  farm  cooperatives,  are 
granted  exemption  in  the  antitrust  laws,  but 
to  qualify  for  exemption  they  must  conform 
to  rigid  regulatory  provisions  of  law  which 
are  more  stringent  in  fact  than  are  the  anti- 
trust regtilations.  Bona  fide  cooperatives 
operate  to  destroy  trusts  and  monopolies. 
They  cannot  operate  to  constitute  a  monop- 
oly. I  cannot  Imagine  any  situation  where 
this  provision  of  the  law  Is  of  any  value  or 
of  any  Importance  to  a  cooperative  organi- 
sation. 

Farm  Credit  Administration:  Through  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  a  credit  system 
was  established  for  agriculture  becatise  con- 
trol of  the  credit  system  by  the  Industrial - 
financial  groups  gave  them  power  to  destroy 
agricultvre.  and  they  used  the  power.  The 
story  of  1920-21  cannot  be  written  out.  A 
committee  of  the  Congress  has  investigated 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  recently. 
The  facts  are  available  to  the  Congress.  It 
is  certain  that  this  cedit  machinery  is  In  the 
public  Interest.  It  would  be  very  Interest- 
ing to  compare  any  of  the  alleged  benefit* 
of  this  system  to  agriculture  with  the  actual 
benefits  given  to  other  forms  of  business 
through  our  commercial  banking  s>'stems 
which  have  had  tremendous  benefits  from 
Government. 

If  there  are  any  other  questions  you  wish 
to  present  or  which  your  constituents  wish 
to  present.  I  shall  be  happy  to  attempt  to 
answer  them.  I  repeat  again  that  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  you  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  our  country,  and  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  are  Impairing  our 
democracy.  I  am  certain  that  our  coopera- 
tive Institutions  are  rendering  tremendous 
service  In  preservlnij  democracy. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Cabson. 


National  Maritime  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

or  NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  26,  1945 
Mr.  HEFFERNAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcxjrd,  I  include  the  following  address 
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delivered  by  Capt.  John  L.  Beebe.  super- 
intendent. United  States  maritime  train- 
ing station.  Sheepshead  Bay,  Brooklyn. 
N.  T..  on  National  Maritime  Day,  May 
22,  1945: 

Tbday  meroes  this  Nation,  National  Mari- 
time Day  ceremonies  and  tributes  are  being 
held  In  countless  cities  and  towns  in  honor 
of  America's  merchant  marine  and  the  men 
who  sail  the  ships. 

This  is  Ota  third  National  Maritime  Day  e.t 
Sheepshead  Bay,  and  It  Is  an  occasion  upon 
which  we  may  pause  to  look  back  upon  our 
acoompliahments.  This  station  has  oertifl- 
eated  more  than  70.000  men  for  service  on 
the  freighters,  tankers,  and  transports.  They 
have  carried  the  name  of  this,  the  largest 
training  station  for  merchant  seamen  in  the 
world,  into  ewry  port  where  the  tide  of 
battle  has  made  it  necessary  for  our  ships 
to  go  with  all  the  supplies  of  combat.  Many 
have  b«en  killed  or  listed  as  missing  In 
action. 

Our  men.  and  all  the  men  of  the  maritime 
•ervlce  are  serving  valiantly  and  are  adding 
new  luster  and  honor  to  the  high  tradition 
of  the  merchant  marine. 

Merchant  seamen  as  perhaps  never  before 
in  history  have  formed  a  battle-front  part- 
nership with  their  brothers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  Marines.  They  are 
not  an  armed  force,  but  they  have  foxight 
and  died  to  get  the  goods  delivered.  The 
ennny  has  fought  the  merchant  ships  with 
all  the  weapons  and  fury  at  his  command. 
Six  thousand  movhant  seamen  have  been 
lost  In  action  in  the  war.  On  this  day  we 
pay  them  honor,  and  avow  our  own  renewed 
determination  to  carry  on  in  that  combat 
partnership. 

We  are  especially  honored  that  today  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard  are  represented 
here  with  us  and  will  have  assigned  units 
of  their  men  and  women  to  march  In  this 
review  with  the  ofllcers  and  men  of  Sheeps- 
head Bay. 

We.  In  turn,  take  the  Maritime  Day  to 
salute  these  other  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  whom  we  collaborate  and  whose 
enthusiastic  aid  has  helped  to  ease  our  Job. 
We  hall  tlie  comrudeahip  and  recognize  the 
Interdependence  of  all. 

We  are  together  a  team,  a  team  that  has 
been  formed  and  tested  in  the  greatest  war 
in  history.  Bach  force  In  Uiat  team  has 
shared  with  dignity  and  honor  in  the  recently 
achieved  victory  in  Europe.  We  are  confident 
that  the  team  will  grow  even  stronger  and 
gain  even  greater  realisation  of  our  mutual 
interdependence,  imtil  our  vlctwious  forces 
march  through  Tokyo  and  our  ahlps  unload 
their  cargoes  on  the  docks  of  Kobe  and  Yoko- 


ainnira  aocui. 
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We  salute  on  this  day  too,  the  workers  in 
every  shipyard  ot  the  country  whoc«  efforts 
have  produced  the  ships.  And  we  salute 
most  of  all  the  people  at  home  whose  stead- 
fastness, faith,  and  support  made  all  our 
achievements  possible. 


Expuidiiif  Social  Sccnrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSQt 

nf  IBM  HODSS  OP  RS>RESB3«TA'nVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxoou.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
26.  1M5: 


wlth(jut   danger- 
of  the  Central 

Is  it  Ls  more  than 


Identical  bills  to  expanc]  and  liberalize  the 
social -security  program  h4ve  been  offered  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  W/mcnu.  of  New  York. 
and  MussAT,  of  Montana;  and  in  the  House 
by  Representative  DnnctLX,  of  Miciiigan. 
Tlie  measures  would  esUfall^h  a  naUonal  so- 
cial insurance  system  co^aisting  of  prepaid 
personal  health  service;  Unemployment  and 
temporary  disability  insiirance  benefits  up 
to  $30  a  week  on  a  unifotm  national  basis; 
and  retirement,  s\irvlvor8.  ^d  total  disability 
insurance  with  more  UberU  benefits  than  in 
existing  law.  They  would  provide  grants  to 
States  for  expansion  of  health  services,  ma- 
ternity, and  child  health,  and  welfare  serv- 
ices. They  would  inaugiirate  a  program  of 
Federal  grants  and  loans  far  construction  and 
expansion  of  hospitals  aftd  health  centers. 
They  would  extend  the  coverage  of  the  social 
insurance  system  to  an  estimated  15,000,000 
additional  persons — farm  and  domestic  work- 
ers, employees  of  nonprofit  institutions,  in- 
dependent farmers,  professional  perA)ns,  and 
small  businessmen.  | 

It  is  a  central  aim  of  social  progress  to 
mitigate  the  hazards  of  unemployment, 
need,  sickness,  disability,]  and  old  sge  for 
the  individual.  Every  step  is  to  be  welcomed 
by  which  this  can  be  dona  without  itself  in- 
troducing eq\ial  or  greater] hazards.  This  in- 
dicates the  questions  to  Be  asked  of  a  pro- 
posal like  the  Wagner -MJurray-Dlngell  bill, 
Wlil  It  provide  relief  wherd  it  Is  needed  with- 
out producing  it  where  it  Is  not  needed? 
Will  It  mitigate  the  penalties  for  failure  or 
misfortune  without  weaJ^enlng  the  incen- 
tives to  production  and  sutcess?  Will  it  pro- 
vide aid  to  individuals  without  making  them 
politically  dependent  an< 
ously  extending  the  po 
Government? 

Under  the  bill  as  It  sta 
doubtful  whether  these  jquestions  can  be 
answered  satisfactorily.  I  Even  under  the 
present  social -security  nrogram  we  face 
problems  for  which  we  have  not  yet  produced 
adequate  answers.  Yet  utider  the  new  bUl 
vast  new  programs  would  ije  undertaken  and 
existing  programs  would  I  l>e  tremendously 
"liberalized."  Unemploymfent  insurance,  for 
example,  would  be  taken  o^t  of  the  hands  of 
the  States  and  placed  In  tjiat  of  the  Federad 
Government.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  imemployment  benefits  for  26 
weeks  (far  beyond  the  average  length  of  time 
for  which  such  benefits  are  now  paid  by  the 
States ) ,  and  It  is  even  provided  that  the  dura- 
tion of  benefits  may  be  expended  to  a  maxi- 
mum total  of  53  weeks. 

A  schedule  Is  provided.  >lso,  under  which 
a  worker  making,  when  employed,  an  average 
of  940  a  week  could  draw  as  high  as  $30  a 
week  xinemployment  benellt.  This  schedule 
is  also  far  atxive  the  avetage  of  what  the 
States  now  pay.  Would  nit  such  payments 
tempts  the  creation  of  thi  very  unemploy- 
ment they  are  designed  to  meet?  If  a  man 
who  can  get  $40  a  week  '■  for  working  can 
draw  $30  a  week  for  not  (working,  then  so 
long  as  he  Is  entitled  to  draW  benefits  he  is  in 
effect  working  for  only  $l6  a  week;  that  Is 
the  way  many  wUl  natxirallt  look  at  the  mat- 
ter when  they  are  asked  yi  take  a  Job,  or 
when  they  consider  giving  themselves  a  va- 
cation at  Government  expetise. 

Again,  old-age  benefits  u^ider  the  new  bill 
would  be  raised  from  a  present  maximtim  of 
$86  a  month  to  $120.  In  miny  cases,  in  fact, 
workers  who  have  received  an  average 
monthly  wage  of  $100,  would  receive  a  larger 
monthly  sum  than  that  f(Jr  retiring.  Still 
again,  the  bill  provides  for  differential  grants 
to  the  States  ranging  from  gS  percent  of  the 
total  payments  to  the  rlchei<  States  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  to  the  poqrer.  This  differ- 
ential treatment  sets  the  stage  for  political 
Jockeying  among  the  States  for  formulas  es- 
pecially favorable  to  this  ^ne  or  that.  In 
addition.  It  provides  for  large  payments  to 
individuals  In  States  with  k  low  per  capita 
Income,  without   considering   whether   tliis 


may  accompany  a  proportionately  lower 
State  cost  or  standard  of  living. 

A  qtiestion  must  be  raised  about  the  total 
costs  of  this  bill,  which  its  sponsors  seem 
to  treat  so  lightly.  An  8-percent  tax  on 
pay  rolls  (4  percent  to  be  paid  by  workers 
and  4  percent  by  employers)  is  in  itself  an 
extremely  high  tax.  It  is  a  direct  tax  on 
employment.  Hence  it  tends  to  discourage 
employment,  the  very  thing  upon  which  our 
whole  welfare  and  prosperity,  including  the 
success  of  social-security  plans,  must  de- 
pend. Yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  have 
greatly  underestimated  the  cost  of  their 
measiu-e,  and  that  this  8-percent  tax  would 
not  be  nearly  adequate,  after  a  few  years, 
for  what  they  propose. 

The  tremendous  financial  commitment  in- 
volved in  the  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
ought  to  Involve  the  most  careful  study, 
even  in  a  period  when  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced and  on  a  relatively  manageable  level. 
Tb  und«^ake  It  Ughtly  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  budget  is  already  unbalanced  to 
an  unparalleled  extent  by  war,  and  when 
the  path  back  to  balance  and  manageability 
is  already  far  from  clear,  would  be  an  as- 
sumption of  obligations  without  considering 
how  they  are  to  be  paid. 


Hie  Paper  and  Palp  Industry  and  the 
Proposed  SO-Percent  Redaction  in  Daty 
Provided  ia  H.  R.  2652 


REMARKS 


HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

<»  WTSCONSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  becoming  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  facts  about  this  Industry.  The 
paper  and  pulp  industry  is  an  Impor- 
tant industry  in  the  United  States,  in 
Wisconsin  and  In  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Wisconsin.  Some  of 
the  imions  In  the  paper  mills  have  for 
many  years  Indicated  an  interest  In  the 
duty  and  have  felt  an  additional  duty 
shmtld  be  levied  in  order  to  protect  the 
jobs  of  the  American  paper  and  pulp 
workmen. 

The  National  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion presented  the  facts  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Among  the 
points  and  facts  they  brought  out  were: 

First.  That  the  paper  industry  would 
be  more  adversely  affected  than  any 
other  major  industry  by  a  further  re- 
duction of  50  percent  In  the  duty. 

Second.  That  the  United  States  paper 
Industry  is  easily  affected  by  duty 
changes  because  foreign  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  very  similar  to  ours. 

Third.  That  the  wage  rates  of  other 
countries  are  lower  than  In  the  United 
States  as  shown  in  the  following  table 
taken  from  their  testimony: 
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Appindix  a 
Comparison  of  wages  in  Eu  ropean  and  American  mills 
[Average  rates  per  hour  on  comparable  machines) 


Position 

Norway 

Sweden 

I'nited  States 

Canada 

^lachine  tender 

$0.41  to  $0  44             

$0.38M  

$1.16  to  $1.37 \ 

Back  tender ... . 

S0.31H  to  $0.33U 

$0.33H 

SO.W  to  $1.16 „ 

10.84  to  SOW) 

Third  hand ....... 

SOJOJ^  to  $0.32 

f0.32>i 

Fourth  haud ........ . ..... 

$0.30  to  $0.31 

$0.30*4 

$0.64  to  $0.68 

Waire  rates  In  nttlto  averace 

Oilen 

$0.32 

$0.31H 

$0.31H  to  $0.38H 

SOM  to  $0.68 

$0.68 

10    to    12    percent    tekm 

Head  heaternian . 

tOMH 

American  wages. 

Fleotricians  

$0.32«4 

$0.60  to  $0.77 

$n.3fiH 

$0.3.11^ 

$0.W  totO.82 

$0.31*4 

$0.30*4 

$0.C2Ji|  to  $0.70 

Sources:  Special  comjiiittee  o(  American  Members  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association.  Aver- 
ages include  milb  cumparable  to  foreign  mill  in  size  and  speeds  of  operatious. 

Note.— The  union  committee  commenting  on  the  relative  cost  of  hving  in  fcandinavia  and  the  United  States  states  that  it  takes  the  worker  in  Norway  and  Sweden  100 
hours  of  work  to  buy  what  the  American  worker  can  [lurchase  with  6,-.  hours  of  work.  »     » 

Genekal  Note.— The  wage  rate?  arc  thcfo  avcilaMe  in  Jniui;iry  IJHCt.  Since  that  time  American  wapcs  have  risen  materially,  but  there  l£  no  information  on  the  results  of 
the  war  on  Scandin.ivian  rates.    No  etiort  has  been  made  to  weipht  the  wape  rates  given  to  com!>ensale  for  any  depreciations  of  currency. 


Fourth.  That  the  paper  made  in  Japan, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  is  mad<i  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  the  United  States  and  of 
the  same  materials,  same  machinery,  and 
by  the  same  kind  of  employee,  which  em- 
ployees must  be  familiar  with  paper 
processes. 

Fifth.  That  paper  machines  require 
the  same  number  of  workers  to  operate 
them  in  any  country. 

Sixth.  That  the  only  advantage  in  cost 
of  production  of  paper  can  have  over  an- 
other country  is  in  wages.  This  means 
wages  in  the  mill,  in  the  cutting  of  the 
pulp,  and  other  raw  materials. 

Seventh.  That  the  country  with  the 
lowest  wages  and  the  lowest  standard  of 
living  can  easily  be  the  lowest  cost  pro- 
ducer of  paper. 

Eighth.  That  when  foreign  mills,  by 
subsidies  in  shipping  or  by  lower  wages  in 
transportation,  can  deliver  paper  on  our 
seaboard  cheaper  than  the  paper  from 
prominent  United  States  mills  can  be 
shipped  to  New  York. 

Ninth.  The  average  freight  rate  for 
paper  from  Sweden  to  N?w  York  is  be- 
tween $5  and  $6  per  ton  while  the  freight 
rate  from  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  mills  to 
New  York  is  $8  to  $9.50  per  ton.  The 
freight  rate  on  wrapping  paper  from 
Michigan.  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  to  New 
York  Is  $7.40  to  $11.20  per  ton. 

Tenth.  That  the  paper  industry  is  not 
In  favor  of  a  high  tariff.  The  industry 
evidently  asks  only  a  duty  rate  that  will 
allow  it  to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
other  countries  for  the  United  States 
paper  market. 

Eleventh.  The  United  States  experi- 
mented with  a  one-way  reciprocity  in 
1911  and  many  paper  mills  moved  to 
Canada   and   newsprint  in  the  United 


States  has  been  practically  abandoned 
although  Canada  never  ratified  the 
treaty. 

Twelfth.  That  following  this  loss  of  the 
newsprint  industry  no  further  attempts 
to  negotiate  special  treaties  have  been 
made  until  the  ones  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. 

Thirteenth.  That  the  United  States 
paper  industry,  because  of  its  experience 
in  the  1911  newsprint  reciprocity  deal 
has  opposed  these  so-called  treaties  since 
that  time. 

Fourteenth.  That  paper  mills  are  lo- 
cated in  38  States  and  that  if  American 
labor  Is  to  be  found  jobs  in  paper  and 
pulp  plants  the  industry  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  protection. 

Fifteenth.  That  there  are  thousands  of 
Jobs  incident  to  the  paper  and  pulp  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  and  there 
is  a  capital  investment  of  nearly  $2.- 
900,000,000  in  the  United  States. 

Sixteenth.  That  In  1939  there  were  939 
paper  and  pulp  units  in  the  38  States. 

Seventeenth.  Approximately  one-half 
the  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  in  towns 
wholly  or  largely  dependent  on  the  busi- 
ness developed  through  these  mills. 

Eighteenth.  That  58  percent  of  the 
Nation's  mills  are  located  in  towns  of 
less  than  10,000  population. 

Nineteenth.  The  export  markets  for 
paper  is  negligible  due  to  the  lower  wage 
rates  of  other  countries. 

Twentieth.  That  the  United  States 
should  not  permit  its  paper  industry  to 
be  so  hamstrung  by  tariff  concessions  to 
other  countries  that  the  United  States 
markets  will  become  more  and  more  re- 
liant on  foreign  mills  for  the  paper  needs 
of  our  country. 

Twenty-first.  That  the  paper  industry 
is  an  enterprise  that  must  maintain  a 


75  percent  of  capacity  production.  The 
value  of  the  output  is  about  equal  to  the 
investment,  a  ratio  smallest  of  any  ma- 
jor industry. 

Twenty-second.  That  labor  is  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  cost  of  producing 
paper.  The  paper  industry  leads  all  ma- 
jor industries  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  per  employee. 

Twenty-third.  Every  ton  of  paper  im- 
ported deprives  an  American  paper  mill 
employee  of  3  days'  employment. 

Twenty-fourth.  A  tabulation  of  tariff 
rates  on  many  principal  grades  of  paper 
are  not  only  lower  than  those  in  effect  in 
1922,  and  some  rates  even  below  those 
fixed  by  the  1913  act. 

Twenty-fifth.  In  1938  imports  of  paper 
and  pulp  were  over  $185,000,000,  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  more  than  the  impor- 
tation of  coffee,  the  next  largest  com- 
modity, and  still  a  larger  percentage 
above  cane  sugar,  crude  rubber,  or  raw 
silk,  the  three  next  largest  importations, 
all  of  which  are  produced  either  In  very 
small  quantities  or  not  at  all  in  the 
United  States. 

Twenty-sixth.  Paper  and  pulp  imports 
were  over  twice  as  large  as  those  of  chem- 
icals from  1930  to  1940. 

These  26  statements  are  taken  from 
the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  the  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  when  they  opposed  a  further 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  paper  and  paper 
products. 

Wisconsin  Is  one  of  the  leading  paper 
and  pulp  States.  Many  large  and  suc- 
cessful mills  are  located  in  the  Seventh 
Wisconsin  District. 

The  following  table  shows  the  duties  on 
various  paper  products  and  was  also  in- 
cluded in  this  testimony: 


Appendix  C 

Duty  rates  on  paper,  1913  to  1945 

fOrades  on  which  duty  rates  have  been  reduced  by  reciprocal  trade  agrremcDlsl 


Grada 


Printing 

Paperboard: 

Plain 

rroeesaed 


1913 


PereeiU 
12 


t 
26 


1»22 


a  cent  per  pound  and  10  percent. . 


10  percent. 
30  percent. 


1990 


H  cent  per  pound  and  10  percent — 


10  percent. 
SUperoant. 


Jan.  1,  1945 


Actual  rata 


^  cent  per  pound  and  C  percent 


10  percent  (t>ound) 

$14.50  per  ton,  not  legs  than  15  percent 
or  mare  tiiau  30  percent. 


Equivalent  to 
ad  valorem 
compute  I  on 
latest  available 
statistics  of 
actual  impor- 
tations 


10.8  to  12  per- 
cent. 
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Duty  rates  on  paper,  1913 
(Grades  on  which  duty  tiave  been 


to  J  945— Con tlnupd 
reduced  by  reciprocal  trade  agreements! 


Orada 


ni3 


Pnlpboard  In  roUs  for  ase  io  maun- 
toetnra  of  wall  board. 


LlgbtwaJcbt  > 


Stereo,   carbon,   pottery.    Ught 
»  eight.' 
Same,  bearyweigtat ' 


India  Bihle  (oTer  10  poands)_. 

Cretw  paper _ 

61inp)<-\  il<>ca!comaDia .,.„.. 

Drawing  paper  .. 


Haad-made  paper. 
Bristolboard 


Hanirinir  raw  stock. 
Filterinc 


Blotting 

Wrapptn*  kraft , 

Wrapping,  otb^r .—....„„„„ 

VeuetAtile  purchment " 

Str»w  board  uui  |4kper,  lem  tban  li- 
point,  not  leas  than  8-poiat. 


Percent 

i 

ao 

30 
M 
10 
12 

ao 

36 

2S 

2S 

2S 

U 
30 

30 

» 

li 

2S 

6-25 


ivaa 


10  percent .^ 

SO  percent 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent.. 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent.. 

8  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. . 

6  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. . 

4  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent . . 
«  cents  per  iwund  and  15  percent. 

8  cents  per  pound 

3  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent. 


Iparo  nt 


lOperefnt 

30 

Scents 

Scents 
e  cents 
Scents 


)er  pound  and 
)er  pound  and 
>er  pound  and 
ler  pour  d  and 


-do- 
.do. 


lOperoefit 

6  eeou  per  pound  and  is  pwoenti 

30  pereaat 

do ....... „ 

do ' 

lerats  per  pound  and  is'pereent' 
percent 


00  percent. 


4  cents 
P  cents 
Scents 
Scents 


>er  pound  and 

•er  pour.d  and 
ler  pouiKl  and 
ler  poui.d  and 


do. 
.do. 


10 
Scents 


perceit 


I  ler  poood  and  IS  percent. 


peroeit. 


30 

'.do. 
...do. 
3  cents 
30 


percekt. 


I  er  pound  and  15  percent. 


60  peroa  it. 45  percent. 


'  Llghtweitht  refers  to  paper  weishin*  not  over  6  pound?  per  ream  of  28»,000  square  Inch.  a. 


The  following  table  was  the  one  included  in  the  testimony 
Kingdom : 


Heavyweight  is  paper  6  pounds  or  ov«r.  lees  than  10  pounds. 

s]  lowing  the  tariff  rates  of  the  United  States  and  the  United' 


Appofnix 
Comparative   tariff  rates— United  rotates  and  United  Kingdom 


Grade 


^^P|ji» 

PuJpboar.1  in  roila  far  maaofteCura  oC  waObOMd 

Same.  vat-liDc.1 

Sheaihinic  paper 

India  and  Bible ^. 

Simplex  decnlcomania . JIJ^I"!  *' 

Vegetabie  r'archment.._..„m.IUirimir" — — 

TiMue,  Ufhtweight 3.. 1111^111*       ~— — - 

Same,  heavy """!"I"II 

Prawing  f)«per.  over  iO  cents  pw^^pound.*™!! 

Hand-made  paper ,  "'"" 

Bristolboanj.  not  over  16  eent»."mir™"**™""* 
Wrapping;  "*  "**     "***  -— — 

Kmft „ 

Other ^^.. 

Ptrawbcard 

Blotting  paper..  r.^*:":::::::::::::::::":::::: 

lutering  paper,  if  75  cents  or  mora 


H  cent  per  poand  and 

10  percent 

tl4  V)  {)er  ton  not  un<|er 
percent. 

5  percent 

15  percent , 

10  percent 

2  cents  [)er  pound  and 
2H  cents  per  pound  an 

2  cents  per  pound  an<1 

3  cants  per  pound  and 
2H  cents  per  pound  an 
2  cents  per  pound  and 

- — do 

— do , 


30  percent 

3S  percent . 

16  percent 

...do 

3H  cents  per  pound  an< 


The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  imports  of  paper 
value  thereof: 

United  States  imports  of  paper  base  stocks  and  paper  and  paper 


1930 


Taper  taw  lUocks: 

Pulpwcxxl  (1.000  cords) 

W(x>d  pulp  n.OOO  short  tOfM). 

Other  pajier  stock  (1.000  ahart  toM)  "* 
Taper  and  manufacturca  (i,(x)0  sbiMt  toM^* 


1W7 


1938 


Quantity 


Paper  base  stocks: 

Pulpwood . 

W'ood  pulp .^ 

other  paper  stodl ..,^ 

Paper  and  manufacturea^ 


Total. 


2,420 

2,278 

185 

2,835 


3,0i5 

*3»8 

181 

3,404 


2,589 

1,711 

79 

^336 


Value  (in  thouaands  of  do  Uars) 


9,483 

ta;837 

^602 

lla  113 


309,034 


u;3M 

98,389 

7.190 

ir.071 


254,923 


11.038 

72,778 

2,550 

112,973 


199,341 
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um 


Jan   I.  1946 


Actual  rate 


20  percent. 

15  percent. 

ao  percent. 

15  percent. 

15  percent. 
15  percent. 
10  [lereent.. 
15  percent. 


Efinivalent  to 

ad  valorem 

computed  on 

latest  available 

statist ics  of 

actual  impor* 

la  I  ions 


6    percent. 

15  percent.. 


If  valued  at  not  over  15  cents.  3  cents 

f*:  pound  and  10  percent. 
If  valued  at  not  over  15  rents.  2H  cents 

per  pound  and  7'^  percert. 
If  valued  at  more  than  I. ^  certs  4  cents 

per  i)ound  and  15  percent. 
II  valued  at  more  than  15  cents,  4  cents 

per  i>our  d  and  10  percent. 

2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent 

Scents  per  pound  and  7U  [>ercent 

2h  eents  tier  iwund  and  10  r>ercent 

2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent,  i/ 

over  40  cent.s  p<>r  [xjund. 
2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent,  ii 

valued  at  over  StJ  cents. 
2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent,  il 

valued  at  not  over  15  cents. 

7H  percent 

2V4  cents  t>er  pound  and  7H  percent, 

if  valued  at  75  cents  or  more. 

15  percent 

20  percent 

25pereert '" 

2  cents  per  pound  and  10  percent""" 
15  percent 


30  percent. 

28.7  percent. 

21.5  percent. 

17  percent. 

13.«  percent. 
.12.5  prrrent. 
22.1  percent. 
13.7  percent. 

12.9  percent. 

33.7  percent. 

8.5  percent. 


29  percent 


▲cti  al  rata 


Lnited  States  rate-e<iuivalent  ad 
valorem  based  on  latest  actual  avail- 
able import  data 


5  percent. 

IS  percent  or  over 


0  peccant 

10  percent 

0  percent 

0  percent [[ 

4  percent... 

0  percent. 


30 


TH  percent.. 


10.8  to  12  percent 

10  percent . 

15  (o  30  percent.^ 

S  percent 

15  percent. 

10  percent [ 

13.8  percent 

J2.1  percent 

29  percent *" 

30  percent "*' 

38.7  percent ','," 

13.7  percent 

12.9  percent " 

33. 7  percent '. 

20  percent „ 

25  percent "'.,."'. 

15  percent 

do ........ 

8.5  percent "l." 


British  rata 


prolucts  and  the 


20  percent. 
IS  to  20  percent 
Do. 

20  percent. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
16H  percent. 

Do. 
20  percent. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

ie»4  percent. 
20fo25riercent. 
15  to  ao  percent 
aoperoenu 
Do. 


ma-nufacturet 


1039 


1940 


2,281 

2,026 

116 


2.872 

1.33S 

79 

2,812 


9,437 

75,892 

3,097 

la6,783 


216,209 


12,194 

60,  IM 

3,027 

132,611 


208,020 


The  exports  of  paper  base  stock  and 
paper  and  paper  manufactures  had  a 
dollar  value  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
miUion  doUars  although  in  1940  these 
exports,  due  to  foreign  demands  no 
doubt  influenced  by  the  war,  rose  to 
about  $100,000,000  in  value. 

One  can  readily  see  that  the  exports 
of  paper  and  Its  products  is  rather  ynall 
in  comparison  to  the  imports  of  these 
Items. 

One  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  said 
on  the  floor  that  the  paper  and  pulp  in- 
dustry was  presented  as  an  Industry  that 
was  subject  to  harm  by  further  duty  re- 
ductions, it  was  not  an  industry  of  much 
importance  and  not  many  people  were 
affected.  This  is  not  a  true  picture.  As 
shown  In  the  testimony,  the  Industry  Is 
a  large  Industry,  has  a  large  number  of 
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employees  and  should  noi;  be  subjected 
to  a  cut  In  the  duty  rate  at  this  time. 

We  hear  about  the  60,0<J0,000  postwar 
Jobs,  but  if  we  do  not  change  our  course 
and  quit  allowing  a  few  ])eople  to  have 
complete  control  over  the  pay  rolls  and 
the  grocery  bills  of  our  citizens  we  may 
see  the  60,000.000  jobs  somewhere  else 
than  in  the  mills,  factori<^,  and  manu- 
facturing plants  of  the  United  States. 

First.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  measure 
Is  a  vote  in  favor  of  legislation  by  men  In- 
stead of  legislation  by  law. 

Second.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation is  a  vote  that  Jeopardizes  the  Jobs 
of  millions  of  American  employees. 

Third.  A  vote  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  vote  to  delegate  additional  legi  >- 
lative  powers  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  our  Government. 

Fourth.  The  American  people  want 
the  Government  given  back  to  the  peo- 
ple. They  do  not  want  to  see  any  new 
schemes  to  give  away  their  Jobs. 

Fifth.  Five  years  before  the  war  the 
United  States  did  not  even  produce 
enough  food  to  feed  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Sixth.  If  H.  R.  2652  is  put  into  opera- 
tion the  American  people  will  not  only 
have  to  depend  on  food  produced  in 
other  countries  to  feed  their  families  as 
they  did  for  5  years  before  the  war.  but 
the  American  people  will  be  compelled 
to  depend  on  people  of  foreign  countries 
for  more  of  their  paper  products  as  they 
do  now  for  newsprint. 

Seventh.  Logrolling  was  supposed  to 
have  been  in  operation  when  tariff  bills 
were  presented  to  the  Congress.  This 
was  not  a  scientific  approach,  that  is 
sure.  We  now  have  sectional  logrolling. 
Under  the  present  administration's  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce  policy,  we 
find  embargoes  placed  on  exports,  near 
embargoes  on  imports,  subsidies  paid  on 
exports,  hmited  quotas  of  world  markets 
provided  American  producers,  the  crea- 
tion of  Import  quotas,  the  domestic  sub- 
sidy payment  arrangem(!nts,  and  the 
price  floors  established  for  2  years  after 
the  war  and  then  we  see  the  duty  Jug- 
gling, the  sectional  favoritism  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  manipulators  of  the  duty 
rates  under  the  reciprocal  treaties. 
Then  I  question  whether  or  not  the  log- 
rolling is  a  more  offensive  approach  than 
the  program  of  the  treaties  where  they 
are  honeycombed  with  deceit  and  drip- 
ping with  deception.  This  bill  is  a  bill 
to  create  unemployment. 


The  Public  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.     HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NORTH  CAROIINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  24),  1945 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent and  request  unanimous  consent  for 
publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, an  address  on  the  public  health  de- 
livered by  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 


lina. Hon.  R.  Gregg  Cherry,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  health  center  at  Monroe, 
N.  C.  on  May  14.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Every  American,  regardleas  of  creed,  color, 
or  economic  status.  Is  entitled  not  only  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  bapplneas, 
but  also  to  good  health.  In  order  that  he  may 
properly  enjoy  these  blessings — not  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  but  as  bla  or  her  Inherent 
right. 

Health  Is  the  basis  of  human  happiness; 
the  cornerstone  upon  which  resta  not  only 
the  welfare  of  the  individual .  but  of  the  Na- 
tion as  well.  I  emphasized  this  i^inciple  in 
my  platfotm  when  seelung  the  nomination 
for  the  office  of  Governor;  also  In  my  inaug- 
ural address.  In  each  case,  I  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  a  program  that  would  provide  for  the 
medical  examination  of  and  adequate  care  for 
all  children  in  the  State  whose  parents  are 
not  able  to  provide  these.  I  pointed  out 
then,  and  I  reassert  now.  that  such  a  pro- 
gram is  in  no  sense  Intended  to  be  a  plan  of 
socialized  medicine;  but  It  Is  my  earnest 
conviction  that  where  parents  are  unable  to 
finance  the  cost  of  remedying  physical  de- 
fects among  their  children,  the  State  should 
assume  that  cost.  This  Is  neither  "federal- 
ized."' "socialized,"  nor  "State"  medicine,  but 
the  fulfillment  of  a  solemn  human  obligation. 

Altogether  too  many  of  our  young  men  have 
been  turned  down  by  draft  boards  because 
of  physical  defects  which  could  have  been 
remedied  by  proper  medical  care  In  child- 
hood. Until  this  whole  subject  finally  Is 
reviewed,  the  question  of  our  standing  as  to 
the  percentage  of  rejectees  will  remain  a 
debatable  subject:  but,  whatever  our  rank  In 
this  matter,  we  should  determine  to  give  our 
children  the  l3est  In  the  way  of  health  oppor- 
tunities. In  order  that  they  may  be  fitted 
for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  We  know  that 
upon  their  shoulders  will  fall  responsibilities 
unparalleled,  perhaps.  In  human  history,  as 
they,  taking  our  places — picking  up  where  we 
left  off — strive  to  build  a  world  in  which  the 
barbarities  cf  the  immediate  past  can  never 
be  repeated. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  millions 
we  are  investing  In  public  education,  we  must 
make  certain  that  our  children  are  healthy. 
Education  cannot  reach  Its  full  fruition  in 
the  mind  that  Is  housed  in  a  diseased  body, 
or  one  that  Is  Impaired  by  defects.  If  these 
defects  can  be  remedied,  but  are  not,  because 
of  our  Indifference,  then  upon  our  shoulders 
the  blame  must  rest. 

It  Is  as  much  the  right  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  In  North  Carolina  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  public  health  as  it  la  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  public  safety,  public  roads, 
public  schools,  and  the  many  other  things 
for  which  we  pay.  In  taxes,  and  take  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

We  labor  under  no  llltisiona  of  having  re- 
ceived charity  when  we  send  our  children 
to  the  public  schools,  when  we  ride  alorg 
our  highways,  when  we  look  about  us  and 
Bee  policemen  ready  to  protect  us  against  the 
criminal  element.  Such  services  belong  to 
UB.  as  citizens. 

Public  health  is  simply  mass  protection. 
It  In  no  way  Jeopardizes  the  livelihood  of 
the  private  practitioner,  who  has  Invested 
his  money  In  a  medical  education  and  has 
the  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  return  there- 
for. In  fact.  It  takes  many  burdens  from 
his  shoulders,  enabling  him  to  give  his  time 
to  those  who  are  able  to  and  who  should 
pay  for  his  professional  services.  The  aver- 
age doctor  cannot  be  expected  to  be  respon- 
sible for  mass  protection  against  communi- 
cable diseases  for  which  preventives  have 
been  discovered.  That  Is  a  matter  for  the 
State.  Just  aa  the  State  provides  the  legal 
machinery  for  guaranteeing  all  Its  cltlzena 
Justice  In  the  courts.  But  because  such 
machlney  has  been  provided  for  mass  pro- 


tection agalnet  crime  and  Injustice,  this  doea 
not  mean  that  the  private  practitioner  of 
law  mtut  go  out  of  buatneaa.  Not  at  all. 
Els  services  are  made  to  fit  into  those  pro- 
vided by  the  State. 

The  same  is  true  of  medical  doctors,  as  to 
their  relation  to  public  health.  In  fact.  In 
the  early  years  of  Ita  existence,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  consisted  of 
the  entire  State  medical  society,  which  acted 
through  a  conunittee,  and  today  fotir  of  the 
nine  members  comprising  the  board  are 
elected  by  and  from  the  memberablp  of  the 
State  medical  society. 

As  most  of  us  know,  there  are  two  branches 
of  medicine — curative  and  preventive.  These 
are  so  Interdependent  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  one  means  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  other.  The  line  of  demarcation  la 
often  very  faint,  perhaps.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
laymen.  It  Is.  therefore,  highly  advisable 
that  each  person  who  Is  able  to  do  so  go  to 
his  private  physician  for  periodic  check -upjs. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  preventable  while 
there  Is  yet  time.  The  Psalmist  declared: 
"I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made;  mar- 
velous are  thy  works."  The  htunan  body 
Is  a  delicate  piece  of  machinery,  fashioned 
by  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe;  and 
to  the  declaration  of  the  Psalmist,  St.  Paul 
declared:  "Your  body  Is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  This  Imposes  upon  man  an 
added  respoiulblllty.  He  should  protect  his 
body  against  disease,  not  only  because  of 
Its  value  as  the  Instrument  with  which  he 
must  work  and  receive  wages  to  care  for 
himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him  for 
support,  but  also  aa  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  highest  Ideals  of  life. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual,  and  to  preserve  that 
dignity  mlUlons.  during  the  past  five  and  a 
half  years,  have  suffered  and  died.  Unless  we 
make  their  great  loss  our  prlcelesa  gain,  their 
blood  will  have  been  spilt  in  vain,  and  we 
can  never  hope  for  that  final  brotherhood  of 
man  toward  which  we  look  forward  and  for 
which  we  so  earnestly  pray.  We  have  won 
great  mUitary  victories;  we  have  overcome 
enemies  which  appeared  to  be  all  but  In- 
vulnerable, as  they  went  up  and  down  the 
world  spreading  death  and  destruction  among 
Innocent  men,  women,  and  children.  But  un- 
less we  translate  these  military  victories 
Into  spiritual  gains,  we  may  well  ask  cur- 
selves  that  searching  question:  "For  what 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  wbols 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 

Jvist  over  a  month  ago  this  Nation  and 
the  world  suffered  a  staggering  loss  in  the 
death  of  our  late  Pr«?sldent.  FrEnklln  Delano 
Roosevelt,  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  the 
highest  Ideals  of  mankind,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  helping  the  weak  and  the  under- 
privileged. He  was  truly  a  friend  of  man, 
and  he  left  us  an  Incentive  unparalleled, 
perhaps,  in  history.  Though  himself  afflicted 
In  body,  his  great  mind  towered  into  the 
blue  skies  of  clear  and  sympathetic  think- 
ing, and  "seeing  the  multitudes,  he  bad 
compassion  upon* them." 

Through  the  agencies  at  our  disposal,  It 
is  possible  for  us  to  achieve  much  toward 
the  uplift  of  humanity — and  I  know  of  no 
more  Important  medium  through  which  this 
can  be  accomplished  than  through  the  or- 
ganization we  know  as  public  health,  to 
which  this  building  stands  as  a  magnificent 
tribute — a  tribute  to  our  efforts  In  behalf  of 
mass  protection  against  preventable  dis- 
eases. 

We  have  in  North  Carolina  a  State  health 
department  which  is  regarded  as  one  among 
the  very  best  In  the  United  States.  This  Is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  In  time  of  peace. 
when  international  travel  Is  pennlttcd.  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health  is 
visited  by  public  health  workers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  come  to  study  the 
methods  we  employ.  Preceding  the  op>enlng 
of  hostUltles  that  grew  Into  World  War  II 
we  bad  visitors  from  every  contlnentr— Irom 
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Turkey.  Hungary,  Great  Britain.  India,  the 
Philippines.  Hawaii,  the  West  Indies,  and 
many  other  places.  During  the  past  year, 
publle  health  workers  have  come  from  the 
Argentine.  Brazil,  Ecuador.  Chile.  Mexico. 
OmU  Rica,  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and 
etlMr  South  American  and  Central  American 
•mntrles.  They  came,  for  the  meat  part, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  In  whose  eyes  the  North  Caro- 
lina Sut«  Board  of  Health  occupies  an  Im- 
portant place,  not  for  any  sentimental  rea- 
•on.  to  be  sure,  but  becauae  of  lu  achleve- 
menta. 

Public  health,  aa  I  have  aald,  la  dedicated 
to  the  prevent  Ion  of  dtaMie;  and.  1  might 
add.  to  the  alleviation  o(  luffertng  among 
the  underprivileged. 

Now.  let  ua  consider,  briefly,  some  of  the 
game  we  hare  made  In  North  Carolina  that 
might  be  attributed  to  preventive  medicine. 
1  mlgnt  aUnd  here  and  Ulk  for  hourt  in 
general  term*— I  might  make  all  soru  of 
claims,  but  unleea  theae  clalma  could  be  sub- 
stantiated, there  would  be  .Ittle  profl.  or 
encouragement  In  what  I  might  have  to  say. 

During  the  year  1B17.  when  we  became  an 
active  belligerent  In  World  War  I.  more 
than  14  out  of  every  1.000  persons  In  North 
Carolina  died,  many  from  diseases  that  could 
have  been  prevented.  During  the  following 
year,  that  Is,  1918,  when  we  were  visited  by 
the  great  Influenza  epidemic,  nearly  18 
out  of  every  1.000  died.  No  one  who  sur- 
vived that  dreadful  year  will  ever  forget 
It.  The  plague  struck  In  our  homes.  In  our 
armed  camps,  here  and  overseas — everywhere 
peopl-  were  dying  by  the  thousands.  On  the 
platform  of  every  railroad  station  cofBn  boxes 
containing  the  remains  of  Influenza  victims 
were  piled  high  on  trucks,  awaiting  shipment. 

As  compared  with  our  general  death  rate  of 
more  than  14  per  thousand  In  1017  and 
nearly  18  In  1918.  North  Carolinas  death 
rate  last  year  was  only  7  9  per  1,000  popula- 
tion, which  was  the  lowest  In  the  history  of 
this  State.  We  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  preserve  that  record— yes.  to 
lower  it. 

In  1917.  North  Carolina's  infant  mortality 
'^rute  was  nearly  100  out  of  every  thousand 
babies  born.  Last  year  It  was  Just  44  7.  the 
lowest  In  OUT  hlstoi/.  Even  that  rate  is 
entirely  too  high,  but  It  shows  that  we  have 
TTcde  gains.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go, 
and  It  Is  going  to  take  much  hard  work  and 
the  spreading  of  much  Information  among 
prospective  mothers — but  we  can  do  It.  if  we 
set  our  hands  and  our  hearts  to  the  task. 

Another  encouraging  achievement  In  North 
Carolina  last  year  was  the  reduction  of  the 
maternal  death  rate  to  2.9  for  each  thousand 
l*ve  births,  which  was  also  the  lowest  In  the 
States  history.  In  1917.  7.8  mothers  died 
as  the  result  of  every  I.OOO  live  births,  as 
comoared  with  less  than  three  such  deaths 
In  1944.    . 

There  are  In  North  Carolina  aporoxlmately 
200  public-health  maternity  and  infant  clin- 
ics to  which  the  Indi'^ent  of  all  races  go  for 
esamlnatlon  and  treatment,  if  they  need  It. 
Expectant  mothers  are  supplied  with  the  very 
best  information  that  will  help  them  over  the 
period  through  which  they  are  passing. 
These  mothers  and  their  babies  are  given  the 
same  treatment  they  would  receive  if  they 
were  able  to  pay  for  It. 

In  addition  to  all  thla.  the  North  Carolina 
State  Board  of  Health  Is  the  agency  through 
which  the  Federal  Government  administers 
funds  for  carrying  on   the   emergency   ma- 
ternity   and    infant    care    program    in    this 
6Ute.     This  program  provides  for  free  ma- 
ternity care  for  all  women  whose  husbands 
are  In  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
pay  grades  of  the  armed  forces,  and  for  free 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  infanu  of  men 
m  these  classes  dtiring  their   first   year   of 
life.    At   the   present    time,    between    1,000 
and  1.:m>0  wives  ol  servicemen  are  being  de- 
livered every  month  that  passes.    Through 


March  of  this  fiscal  year  the  United  States 
Children's  Bureau  channeled  through  the 
North  Carolina  State  Btard  of  Health  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  jirogram  the  sum  of 
•1, 018. 178— that  is.  frcm  July  1,  1944. 
through  March  31,  1941 1.  making  a  grand 
total  of  $1,855,703  since  tie  program  got  well 
under  way  about  3  y!ars  ago.  Of  this 
amount,  the  sum  of  $1.1196.625  has  actually 
been  spent  In  North  Car  )lina.  under  public- 
health  supervision,  for  prenatal,  obstetrical, 
and  post  parium  care,  »nd  hospitalisation 
for  wives  and  babies  of  tervloemen.  Under 
this  program,  the  famllWs  are  allowed  abso- 
lute freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  of 
•electing  their  doctors  ana  hospitals,  who  are 
paid  out  of  the  EMIC  fu^d.  However,  there 
murt  be  %ilected  a  caiptrating  hosplui.  m 
these  were  chosen  bccniue  they  measured  up 
to  the  standard  requlren  ents  and  were  »'U1- 
Ing  to  have  a  part  in  th  •  work. 

There  has  been  a  peiceptlble  decline  In 
both  maternity  and  Infunt  mortality  since 
the  Inauguration  of  this  program,  which  m- 
cures  standard  medical  a  re  at  no  cost  to  the 
beneficiaries. 

We  have,  through  Immunization  and  sani- 
tation, all  but  stamped  out  typhoid  fever 
in  North  Carolina.  Thioughout  last  year, 
there  were  only  12  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
In  our  State,  as  compand  with  19  m  1943. 
and — believe  It  or  not — 1139  In  1914  and  129 
as  late  as  1933. 

We  have  gone  for  yeai  s  without  a  single 
death  from  smallpox,  but  this  does  not  mean 
we  should  relax  our  effor  :s,  for  it  is  through 
constant  vigilance  In  oir  vaccination.  Im- 
mimization.  and  sanltatlc  n  efforts  that  com- 
municable diseases  are  ■llmmated  or  con- 
troUed.  Tills  was  demonstrated  In  Canada 
several  years  ago.  In  a  community  that  had 
neglected  vaccination.  A  pullman  porter  de- 
veloped the  disease  en  route  to  one  of  the 
Canadian  cities,  where  h(  made  contacts  on 
his  way  to  a  hospital.  Shortly  thereafter, 
a  very  serious  epidemic  jroke  out  that  re- 
sulted In  numerous  deatt  s.  We  must  never 
let  that  happen  in  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina's  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis In  all  forms  dropped  last  year  to  a 
new  low  of  36.6  per  100,00)  population,  com- 
pared with  39.1  in  1943.  Twenty  years  ago 
that  same  rate  was  approiimately  100.  while 
30  years  ago  It  was  appro^cimately  140.  But 
we  can  never  be  sale  frbm  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis  until  all  oper  cases  are  detected 
and  segregated  for  treament.  We  must 
separate  the  well  from  th^  •  sick  If  this  dread 
disease  is  to  be  controllec  . 

The  United  States  Go 'emment  recently 
made  available  the  sum  of  «10.000.000  to 
aid  the  States  In  a  great  case-finding  pro- 
gram, and  the  North  Carolina  Legislature, 
at  Its  1943  session,  appioprlated  approxi- 
mately •40.000  with  which  to  match  Federal 
funds  for  the  next  blennliim.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  approxim  itely  eig.OOO  has 
been  made  avnUable  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  work  In  North  Carolina  untU  July 
1,  this  year,  when  State-appropriated  fimds 
will  become  available. 

The  continued  downwaid  trend  In  North 
Carolina's  pneiunonla  deat  i  rate,  as  reflected 
in  the  1944  vital  statlsti:s  report,  is  also 
highly  gratifying.  Durini;  last  year  there 
were  In  North  Carolina  1 .555  deaths  from 
pneumonia,  with  a  death  rate  of  41.5  per- 
100.000  population,  as  compared  with  1.692 
deaths  and  a  death  rate  cf  43.7  per  100  000 
during  the  preceding  year  of  1943.  Thanks 
to  the  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin. 

During  the  entire  year  or  1944  there  were 
only  37  deaths  from  diphthi  srla  In  North  Car- 
olina, comparec  with  66  lii  1943— but  from 
now  on  there  should  be  no  such  deaths,  and 
diphtheria  is  a  preventable  disease  and  the 
law  provides  for  the  immu^iizaUon  of  every 
North  Carolina  baby  before  it  reaches  the 
age  of  1  year.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  death 
rate  from  diphtheria  in  thl^  Slate  was  nearly 
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12  for  every  100,000  poptilatlon.     Now,  It  is 
Just  one. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  much  about  efforts 
designed  to  conquer  cancer,  which  continues 
to  make  terrific  inroads  Into  our  population. 
It  la  hoped  that  all  such  efforts  will  con- 
tinue- and  that  this  dread  disease  may  some 
day  be  brought  under  control;  but  even  now 
cancer  deaths  can  be  greatly  reduced  by  early 
diagnosis,  surgery,  radium,  and  X-rny.  North 
Carolina's  cancer  death  rate  last  year  was 
61.4  per  100.000  inhablUnts— too  high,  to  be 
sure,  and  growing  all  the  time;  but,  at  that, 
the  North  Carolina  cancer  death  rate  Is  only 
about  one-haif  of  the  national  rate,  which  is 
artund  122  per  100.000  population.  Moreover, 
North  Carolina  has  the  lowest  cnncer  death 
rate  of  any  State  In  the  South  Atlantic  group. 
While  this  Is  gratifying,  it  should  cause  no 
:cUxation  in  our  efforts  to  bring  the  disease 
under  control,  as  our  own  cancer  death  rate 
has  risen  about  10  polnu  in  the  past  10 
years.  Cancer  is  now  fourth  among  the  lead- 
ing causes  of  death  In  thU  Blnte,  having 
passed  tuberculosis,  which  has  dropped  to 
eighth  place.  As  late  as  1918,  tuberculosis 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

No  State  In  the  Union  has  made  greater 
strides  hi  the  war  against  venereal  diseases 
than  North  Carolina.  For  the  control  and 
final  eradication  of  this  form  of  psstilence. 
North  Carolina  has  within  Its  borders  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  public-health  clinics  in  the 
United  States.  In  combatting  Venereal  dis- 
eases and  bringing  them  under  control,  our 
publlc-health  officials  have  kept  abreast  of 
the  times.  With  the  aid  of  Federal,  philan- 
thropic, and  State  funds,  the  results  have 
been  definite.  At  the  present  rate  of  the 
decline  of  sj-philLs  deaths— from  421  In  1940 
to  241  In  1944 — the  disease  undoubtedly,  in 
the  opinion  of  publlc-health  officials,  will 
appear  as  a  minor  cause  of  death  10  years 
from  now.  That  wotlld  be  the  earliest  date 
that  death  reports  would  reflect  the  true 
sltuaJon  in  regard  to  today's  syphilis  mor- 
bidity, which  shows  a  reduction  In  late  syph- 
ilis in  the  past  4  years  of  more  than  53 
percent. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  outstanding 
reductions  In  mortality  rates  in  North  Caro- 
lina m  recent  years,  most  of  them  In  connec- 
tion with  preventable  and  controllable  dis- 
eases. As  I  have  previously  told  you.  public 
health  is  chiefly  concerned  with  preventive 
medicine.  It  has  not.  does  not.  and  will 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  private 
practitioner  of  medicine.  It  will  cooperate 
but  it  will  not  seek  to  dictate.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  private  practitioner  should  give 
and  has  given  public  health  a  cooperation 
that  Is  commendable  and  which  emphasizes 
the  interdependence  of  the  two  great 
branches  of  medicine. 

This  health  center,  which  today  we  are 
dedicating  in  the  progressive  ccunty  of 
Union,  stands  as  a  tribute  to  preventive  med- 
icine, and  Its  importance  will  be  demon- 
strated to  a  greater  degree  with  the  passaze 
of  time.  ^ 

This  Is  one  of  seven  such  centers  that  have 
been  erected  In  North  Carolina  defense  areas 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  provided  by 
the  Lanham  Act.     'Whether  there  are  more 
such  centers  will  depend  upon  the  passags 
of  what  Is  known  as  Senate  bill  191    now 
pending  In  Congress,  which   would   p^vlde 
aid  to  States  wishing  to  erect  such  centers 
not  only  in  defense  areas  but  anywhere  they 
are  needed  and  counties  will  match  funds 
Hence  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  public-health  picture   as 
It  would  make  available  the  sum  of  tlio- 
COO.OOO    for    hopltals    and    health    centers 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Lanham  Act  was  passed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  Senate  bill  191  would  pro- 
vide a  continuing  fund  for  postwar  construc- 
tion of  such  centers  as  this  and,  under  cer- 
tain ojnditlons,  it  could  result  in  the  erec- 
tloa  of  centers  in  many  other  counties  where 
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they  are  so  sorely  needed  in  the  promotion 
of  publlc-health  activities. 

A  public-health  worker  recently  made  thla 
suggestion,  which  I  pass  on  to  you  as  food 
for  thought.  "What,"  he  asked,  "could  be  a 
finer  monument  to  men  In  the  armed  services 
from  any  county  who  have  made  and  will 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  than  a  health 
center?"  Some  communities  are  considering 
the  erection  of  auditoriums,  others  play- 
grounds, and  etui  others  monuments,  but- 
what  finer  monument  could  be  erected  In 
any  county  than  a  health  center  dedicated 
to  the  saving  of  human  life  and  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  disease  prevention?" 

Tou  have  only  to  consider  the  quarters 
In  which  your  county  health  department 
formerly  waa  housed  to  tppreclate  this  mag- 
nificent plant,  which  stands  out  ns  a  beacon 
of  progress.  It  Is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the 
advance  of  public  health,  but  a  clvlo  asset, 
as  well. 

The  plant  we  now  dedicate  not  only  sym- 
bollaes  the  dignity  and  importance  of  health, 
but  the  dignity  of  the  individual,  who,  to  be 
St  his  best,  must  be  healthy. 

North  Carolina  has  come  a  long  way  down 
the  path  of  material  progress  during  the  past 
two  or  three  decades.  We  have  kept  abreast 
of  the  times,  and  In  many  Instances  we  have 
blazed  new  trails.  We  have  not  achieved 
perfection,  and  we  never  will,  because  per- 
fection Is  something  that,  at  best,  can  only 
be  approximated,  but  never  reached.  Yet  we 
have  many  reasons  to  rejoice  In  our  achieve- 
ments, especially  those  reached  through  our 
desire  to  serve  humanity. 

Long  ago.  we  realized  we  could  not  live  In 
mud  and  ignorance,  and  we  provided  facili- 
ties for  our  emergence  from  both.  We  now 
know  that  we  cannot  make  terms  with  any 
disease  that  can  be  prevented.  We  must, 
with  the  help  of  science,  prevent  the  pre- 
ventable. We  intend  to  do  Just  that.  We 
have  provided  the  means  for  universal  edu- 
cation, and  each  of  us  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  not  only  more  than  95  percent  of 
our  people — as  Is  now  the  case — enjoy  the 
benefits  of  organized  public  health,  but  100 
percent.  What  has  been  done  here  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  furnishing  an  Incentive 
for  that  goal. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  28  (legislative  day  o/ 
Thursday.  May  24).  1945 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  First  Peace  Issue,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times.  May  28. 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

THE   FTRST   PSACI   ISStTK 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  sharp  debate, 
which  culminated  in  a  personal  appeal  by 
President  Truman  for  favorable  action,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  give  the  Government 
power  to  continue  and  expand  the  Hull  pro- 
gram of  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  No 
more  important  legislation  has  come  before 


Congress  In  many  months  than  this  first 
test  of  American  policy  toward  the  nature 
of  the  postwar  peace.  For  at  least  three  chief 
reasons  a  continuation  of  the  Hull  program 
Is  Indispensable — so  Indispensable  that  the 
defeat  of  this  legislation  at  this  time  would 
have  been  a  major  political  calamity. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  evident  that  both 
public  and  private  loans  from  the  United 
States — loans  made  on  a  sound  basis — will  be 
necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
a  task  which  needs  to  be  undertaken  as  much 
In  our  own  Interest  as  In  the  Interest  of  our 
European  allies.  Such  loans  cannot  possibly 
be  made  on  a  sound  basis  unless  thers  la 
reasonable  hope  of  repayment.  And  since 
tlie  only  practicable  method  of  repayment  is 
In  terms  of  goods,  the  whole  problem  of  post- 
war reconstruction  la  tied  up  intimately  with 
the  problem  of  achieving  reasonable  reduc* 
tlons  of  barriers  to  trade. 

In  the  second  place,  even  more  than  In  the 
years  before  the  war.  many  American  indus- 
tries are  now  geared  to  a  production  which 
will  require  profitable  foreign  markeU  If  the 
existing  volume  of  domestic  employment  la 
to  be  maintained.  Again  we  face  the  fact 
that,  In  the  long  run,  and  particularly  since 
we  have  already  acquired  most  of  the  world's 
gold.  American  goods  can  be  bought  abroad 
only  with  the  proceeds  of  goods  sold  In  our 
own  markets,  and  bought  there,  because  they 
represent  good  values  at  reasonable  prices. 
by  American   consumers. 

Finally,  since  the  United  States  Is  ad- 
mittedly the  most  powerful  economic  unit 
anywhere  In  the  world  today.  It  Is  obvious 
that  our  action  will  be  the  most  Important 
single  Infiuence  In  establishing  the  whole  eco- 
nomic pattern  of  the  postwar  years,  and  in 
determining  from  the  very  start  whether  the 
trend  will  be — as  It  would  certainly  have  been 
If  the  Hull  program  had  been  rejected — to- 
ward a  narrow  economic  nationalism,  with 
foreign  trade  largely  In  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment monopolies,  or  whether  the  trend  will 
be — as  there  is  now  more  reason  to  hope — 
toward  a  freer  exchange  of  goods,  a  relaxation 
of  governmental  controls,  a  survival  of  the 
private  enterprise  system,  and  an  era  of  eco- 
nomic good  will  which  will  lap  a  sound  basis 
for  the  work  of  the  new  International  peace 
organization  which  Is  now  being  established 
at  San  Franslco. 

This  is  the  first  Important  International 
Issue  to  come  before  Congress  since  the  end 
of  the  war  In  ETurope.  and  the  vote  on  It 
must  give  cause  for  second  bought  to  many 
of  those  who  felt  In  the  last  election  that 
It  was  safe  to  trust  the  Republican  Party  In 
Congress  with  the  direction  of  International 
Issues,  on  the  ground  that  that  party  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  seen  a  new  light 
since  the  days  of  Its  opposition  to  lend-lease, 
to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  to  Selective 
Service,  and  to  the  original  grant  of  authority 
to  Mr.  Hull  to  negotiate  his  trade  agree- 
ments. For,  on  the  critical  test  which  this 
new  legislation  met  on  Saturday — the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  to  kill  the  bill  by  recom- 
mitting It — only  7  Republicans  could  be 
found  in  the  entire  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  willing  to  give  their  support  to  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  the  Hull  program. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Republicans — a 
majority  of  23  Republicans  to  1 — voted  to 
send  the  new  bill  back  to  coirmlttee. 

Such  a  performance  as  this  can  profit  the 
Republican  Party,  politically,  only  on  one 
afstimptlon:  Only  on  the  assumption  that 
there  Is  a  swing-back  of  public  sentiment  in 
this  country  to  the  old  days  of  political  and 
economic  Isolation  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  On  any  other  assumption  the  House 
Republicans  have  taken  a  position  and  wTlt- 
ten  a  record  that  must  be  a  heavy  handicap 
to  any  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  next  election. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  happen 
In  the  Senate. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  GoTeniment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  24k  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRO  an  address 
entitled  "Reoi-ganlBAtlon  of  the  Podrral 
Government,"  delivered  by  Mr.  David  A. 
Simmons,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  The 
length  of  the  address  is  a  little  In  exceu 
of  the  two  pages  allowed,  and  I  have 
therefore  attached  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  showing  the  cost  of  print- 
ing to  be  $156. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Last  week,  as  one  of  Its  last  acts  before 
the  Christmas  recess,  the  Congress  passed 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  23.  known  as 
the  Maloney-Monroney  resolution.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  committee  of  12,  6  Senators  and 
6  Congressmen,  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  and  to  recom- 
mend improvements  with  a  view  toward 
strengthening  the  Congress,  simplifying  Its 
operations,  improving  its  relationship  with 
other  branches  of  the  Goverrunent.  and  en- 
abling It  better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities 
under  the  Constitution.  The  appropriation 
for  the  committee,  $10,000,  Is  a  .mere  pit- 
tance in  these  days  of  bllUon-dollar  appro- 
priation bills,  but  the  announced  function 
of  the  committee  is  one  that  Is  of  special 
interest  to  us  both  as  lawyers  and  as  citizens. 

Newspaper  reports  from  Washington,  In 
the  pithy  language  of  the  press,  said  the 
purp>ose  of  the  legislation  is  to  lift  Con- 
gress out  of  the  "snuffbox  and  wig  era"  by 
Improving  its  cumbersome  machinery. 

One  Congressman.  In  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  said  that  he  expected  to 
submit  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators should  be  prohibited  from  acting  as 
messenger  boys  for  their  constituents  and 
would  be  required  to  give  their  entire  time 
to  their  legislative  functions.  He  said  he 
thought  another  Representative  should  be 
elected  from  each  district  to  a  second  Con- 
gress, and  the  function  of  these  offlclals 
would  be  to  keep  In  touch  with  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  bureaus,  run  errands 
for  constituents,  and  do  that  mass  of  detail 
which  now  takes  90  percent  of  the  time  of 
the  present  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Ot 
course,  being  a  realist,  he  aald  they  would 
have  to  provide  that  the  new  Representative 
errand  boys  should  be  prohibited  from  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  or  Congress  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  obviously  they  would  have  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  statesmen,  who  thereafter 
would  be  functioning  solely  la  the  higher 
legislative  atmosphere. 

"Congressmen  should  be  elected."  thla 
Member  said,  "on  the  basts  of  their  grasp  of 
national  problems  rather  than  their  ability 
as  errand  boys  and  favor  extractors.  Per- 
sonal demands  on  a  Congressman's  time 
should  not  be  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
legislating  intelligently.  The  present  system 
is  not  fair  to  the  majority  of  the  people  nor 
to  the  Congressmen.  ITie  executive  branch 
has  expanded  to  me«t  modern  conditions  and 
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■o  must  the  legislative  branch.  Most  cf  our 
laws  today  do  not  originate  in  Congress. 
They  come  from  the  executive  branch  or  else- 
where." 

The  last  sentence  Is  particularly  intriguing. 
In  a  recent  address  Sonator  McCarran  elabo- 
rated the  same  thought  as  follows: 

"Only  a  few  decades  ago  the  Congress  repri- 
manded most  severely  a  Cabinet  member 
who  had  the  unprecedented  temerity  to  send 
to  the  Senate  the  text  of  a  bill  which  he 
wished  to  see  enacted.  Today  this  procedure 
not  only  is  common  practice,  but  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  Cabinet  members.  If  you 
list  the  major  bills  which  have  been  enacted 
Into  law  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years,  you 
will  find  that  a  substantial  number  of  them 
originated,  not  in  response  to  popular  de- 
mand expressed  through  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  in  the  brain 
of  some  one  member  of  the  executive  branch 
ot  the  Government,  or  some  small  group 
within  that  branch:  and  were  drafted,  not 
in  the  balls  of  Congress  but  in  some  admin- 
Istratlve  olBce,  or  executive  conference  room, 
or  in  the  cubbyhole  of  some  second  assistant 
supervisor  of  aiixUlary  functions.  Such  a 
bill,  however  brilliantly  written,  cannot  be 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people,  but 
only  a  mirror  of  the  Ideas  and  ideals  of  its 
author  and  of  the  mood  of  his  executive  and 
administrative  superiors." 

When  the  new  committee  clears  its  deck 
for  action.  I  think  it  will  discover  that,  in- 
stead of  wanting  to  escape  from  the  "snuff 
box  and  wig  era."  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  fundamenta!  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  "snuff  box  and  wig  era"  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  it  has  in 
mind.  It  will  also  discover  that  legislative 
efficiency  under  our  form  of  Government  is 
no  simple  matter.  The  edicts  of  a  powerful 
executive,  be  he  emperor  or  what  not,  are 
much  more  efficient  to  formulate  than  the 
enactments  of  a  Senate  of  96  Senators  and 
a  House  of  Representatives  of  435  Congress- 
men. Our  form  of  Government  has  three 
branches,  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
efficiency  but,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  said  in 
the  case  of  Afyerj  v.  United  States,  to  preclude 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  founders 
were  determined  to  save  the  people  from 
autocracy. 

Consequently,  I  hope  the  lawyers  of  our 
country  will  give  serious  thought  to  the 
functioning  of  this  new  committee  on  re- 
organization of  the  Government  and  will 
give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  their  Ideas 
as  to  the  scope  and  extent  of  that  reor- 
ganization. Obviously,  we  may  leave  to  the 
committee  the  details  of  the  functioning  of 
Congress  itself,  that  la.  such  matters  as  the 
consolidation  of  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  and  the  legislative  procedtire  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law.  However,  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  Government  requires  much  more  than 
that. 

We  are  well  aware  that  ovur  form  of  Gov- 
ernment, presumably  much  the  same  as  It 
was  in  the  beginning,  has  changed  radically 
these  last  50  years,  due  to  what  we  now  call 
-bureaucracy."  Let  us  give  a  little  thought 
and  attention  to  the  historical  bacigrcund 
of  our  form  of  Government  to  see  tf  we  can 
suggest  something  that  may  be  helpful,  not 
only  In  promoting  efflclency  but  in  preserv- 
ing tbe  checks  and  balances  originally  de- 
riatd. 

As  a  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  govemmenTs  of  the  world. 
the  men  who  founded  this  Nation  decided 
Upon  a  republican  form  of  government,  with 
checks  and  balances  against  the  mls^l8e  of 
power.  Recognizing  that  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  Judicial  were  separate  functions 
of  government,  they  placed  thoee  powers  la 
••Pirate  departments.  There  la  no  equlv- 
ocattim  about  the  language.  The  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  legislative  powers 
Cr»at*d  ahall  be  vested  in  a  CongreM  whlcb 
1.1  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  Rouse  of 
RspreMQUtivee.    All   tbe  execuUv*  powers 


are  given  to  the  ft-esident.  and  all  Judicial 
powers  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  in  such 
Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish. 

Notwithstanding  the  eitpress  mandate  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  litent  of  the  found- 
ers to  vest  all  legislative  xiwer  in  the  Con- 
gress, we  now  find  that,  cr  the  multitude  of 
regulat|riias  being  issued  1 1  the  name  of  the 
Federal  Government.  90  percent  are  the  prod- 
uct of  executive  bureaucracy  and  less  than 
10  percent  are  from  acts  of  Congress.  This 
administrative  growth  Is  due,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  incessant  demand  hy  some  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  others  and  to  1he  belief  that  effi- 
cient regulation  requires,  1  a  addition  to  puni- 
tive Justice,  more  regulat  ve  and  preventive 
Justice  than  can  be  supp  led  readily  by  the 
Injunctive  process.  There  ore  our  legislators, 
In  their  desire  to  please  ttie  executive  or  on 
demand  from  some  bloc  or  pressure  group, 
have  taken  it  upon  themi  elves  to  give  away 
a  large  pirt  of  the  power  entrusted  to  them 
by  our  Constitution.  Sc:ne  of  their  power 
of  regulation  has  been  timed  over  to  the 
Executive:  a  large  part  of  it  has  gone  to  the 
more  than  a  hundred  biueaus  and  commis- 
sions set  up  as  Independei  t  figencles  and  In- 
vested by  the  Congress  w  th  power  to  make 
laws,  administer  them,  and  try  tbe  alleged 
offenders. 

Today  the  business  of  regulating  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  the  citizeis  is  not  only  the 
largest,  but  the  most  important,  activity  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  n  y  purpose  at  this 
time  to  decry  that  fact.  let  us  forego  name 
calling  and  leave  to  otheri  the  debate  as  to 
whether  this  bureau  systein  is  faacistlc.  com- 
munistic, or  foisted  upon  us  by  naturalized 
citizens  of  European  baclfground  who  have 
never  assimilated  the  thejorles  of  our  Gov- 
ernment but  are  familiar  with  the  inter- 
mingling of  all  power  in  i|he  same  hands  In 
the  countries  from  which  t|iey  came.  Neither 
is  it  necessary  to  assert  that  the  Executive, 
New  Deal  or  old  deal,  is  ingaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  strip  the  Congress  and  the  courts 
of  theu-  power  and  reduce!  them  to  subordi- 
nate positions.  Although  I  do  not  believe  It, 
I  shall  admit  for  the  sake  (of  argument  that 
all  the  laws  passed,  all  ih(  bureaiis  created, 
and  all  the  people  employed  were  necessary  to 
correct  abuses  in  the  lif«  of  the  national 
community. 

My  present  purpose  is  to  insider  this  mat- 
ter of  governmental  organ!:  sation.  look  at  the 
abuses  which  have  grown  f r  am  the  concentra- 
tion of  all  powers  in  the  same  hands,  and 
see  if  we  can  stiggest  a  renedy  for  some  of 
them. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  numbers  and  ex- 
pense,   the   so-called   equa     and   coordinate 
departments  of  government  today  are  any- 
thing but  equal.     In  the  legislative  branch 
we  have  96  Senators.  435  Representatives,  and 
a  few    thousand    miscellaaeous    employees, 
mainly  clerks  and  stenogriphers.     The  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  year  is  approxi- 
mately tia.DOO.OOO  for  salar  les  and  other  ex- 
pense.    The  Judicial  department  consists  of 
255  Judges,  supreme  and  irferior,  and  a  few 
thousand    clerks,    commiss  oners,    stenogra- 
phers, reporters,  and  bailiffs,    The  current  ap- 
propriation for  that  department  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  including  Juiors"  fees  and  ex- 
penses, is  $13,618,000.     With    136.000.000  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  the  cost  of  the  finest  Ju- 
dicial establishment  in  the  world  is  10  cents 
each.    The  cost  of  the  congre  sslonal  establish- 
ment is  a  fraction  over  10  cents.     The  two 
combined  cost  20  cents  per   lerson. 

Since  taxation,  direct  ai  d  indirect,  now 
reaches  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  you  ire  paying  some 
Federal  Uxes  this  year.  Any  amount  you  pay 
in  excess  of  20  cents  goes  to  he  executive  de- 
partment for  either  routine  or  war  pvu-poses. 
The  last  tabulation  that  caiue  to  my  atten- 
tion showed  3.018.000  civllli  n  employeet  of 
the  executive  department  w  th  c-xpendlturee 
of  iix  or  eight  blllloa  bolters  or  their  Mlariei 


and  expenses.  This  does  not  include  the 
military  and  naval  personnel  nor  the  direct 
war  expenditures. 

Let  us  be  optimistic  and  assume  that  after 
th?  war  the  civilian  personnel  of  the  execu- 
tive department  will  be  reduced  one-half,  I 
think  we  may  still  hazard  the  assertion  that 
there  will  be  10  times  as  many  persons  in  the 
executive  department  and  the  so-called  in- 
dependent establishments  and  bureaus  en- 
gage<<  in  legislative  research  and  drafting  as 
there  are  in  Congress  itself.  We  may  also 
safely  assert  that  there  will  be  10  times  as 
many  people  in  the  executive  branch  Judg- 
ing controversies  between  the  citizens  and 
the  Government  and  hearing  alleged  viola- 
tions of  governmental  regulations  as  there 
will  be  in  the  entire  Judicial  department. 

That  this  commingling  of  the  three  powers 
in  the  executive  branch  would  produce  abuses 
should  have  been  apparent.  That  it  was 
a  violation  of  our  tradition  should  have  been 
a  warning,  for,  after  all,  tradition  is  but  the 
memory  of  past  experience.  Why  is  it  that 
man  learns  but  to  forget  and,  forgetting, 
must  relearn? 

One  could  document  at  great  length  the 
specific  instances  of  abuses.  Zealots  have  leg- 
islated. Investigated,  prosecuted,  tried,  and 
Judged  in  their  own  tight  little  bureaus,  and 
the  wails  of  those  who  have  suffered  there- 
from have  been  heard  In  all  parts  of  the 
land.  To  anyone  who  thinks  that  the  right 
of  trial  by  Jury  has  remained  inviolate  in  the 
present  decade  I  suggest  that  he  read  the 
recent  case  of  Yakxis  v.  United  States  to  see 
the  device  perfected  to  prevent  those  ac- 
ctised  of  crime  not  only  from  having  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  on  essential  issues,  but 
from  even  raising  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  very  laws  and  regula- 
tions tinder  which  they  are  threatened  witli 
penitentiary  sentence. 

The  National  Government,  by  congres- 
sional action.  Executive  directives.  Judicial 
decisions,  and  administrative  activity  has 
abolished,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  cer- 
tain of  the  powers  of  the  State  legislatures, 
contrary  to  the  founders'  intention  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  tenth  amendment,  and  has 
drawn  into  the  Federal  vortex  in  Washington 
those  powers  which  the  people  had  reserved 
to  themselves.  Are  these  results  necessary 
and  Inevitable  in  connection  with  the  gov- 
ernmental process?  If  not,  why  do  we  have 
them,  and  what  Is  the  remedy? 

The  standard  Jtistlflcatlon  of  the  bureau- 
crats for  withdrawing  the  legislative  power 
from  Congress  and  conferring  it  upon  these 
ex-offlclo  experts,  as  Dean  Pound  calls  them. 
Is  that  Congress  simply  has  neither  time  nor 
experience,  even  if  It  has  the  canaclty,  to- 
investigate,  and  legislate  in  detail  on,  all 
the  multitude  of  matters  with  which  bu- 
reaucracy concerns  Itself.  As  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son, then  Attorney  General,  said  In  1941 : 

"Serious  practical  consequences  wait  upon 
the  distribution  of  power  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  When  the  Court 
held  that  NIRA  code  making  could  not  be 
delegated  to  the  President  and  the  executive 
agencies,  it  destroyed  any  possibility  of  the 
code  technique  in  industry,  for  everybody 
recognized  the  Impossibility  of  Congressional 
action  on  hundreds  of  codes." 

In  other  words,  the  standard  apology  for 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  act,  and  the  Justi- 
fication for  giving  broad  legislative  powers  to 
the  executive  department,  is  that  Congress 
Is  so  welched  down  that  most  of  the  legisla- 
tive functions  must  be  performed  by  K)me- 
bcdy  else  alter  Congress  has  granted  In  broad 
terms  the  general  authority  in  a  particular 
field,  PersonaUy,  I  think  that  Is  an  after- 
thought. Because  the  bureaus  now  enact  10 
Urnes  as  much  legislation  as  Congress,  -and 
because  CongreM  itself  is  swamped  with  such 
lepiaiatlon  as  it  Is  enacting,  it  is  easy  to  sav 
that  Uie  impossibility  of  performing  the  task 
neceesiuted  giving  leglslatlvs  powers  to  a 
hundred  alphabetical  agenclet,  even  though 
NIRA  code  making  fell  by  Uie  wuysiUs. 
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Someone  may  rise  to  say  I  have  conceded 
that  the  increasing  complexity  of  life  In  our 
society  has  made  necessary  vastly  Increased 
legislation.  I  am  also  familiar  with  the 
cases  which,  little  by  little,  have  Justified  the 
executive  encroachment  upon  the  powers  of 
the  legislative  and  Judicial  departments.  In 
essence,  the  dictum  of  the  bureaucrats  has 
been  accepted:  that  the  legislative  t::sk  is 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  Judicial 
task  beyond  the  power  of  the  courts,  at  least 
in  those  lesser  fields  that  now  govern  90  per- 
cent of  the  activities  of  the  people. 

I  deny  this  dictum  and  believe  that  Con- 
gress has  unwittingly  defaulted  In  Its  written 
duty  and  in  its  obligation  to  the  people. 

Does  this  have  a  strange  sound?  Every- 
one else  is  denouncing  the  Executive  for 
grasping  at  power.  Who  created  the  agen- 
cies? The  Congress.  Who  appropriated  the 
money  to  finance  them?  The  Congress.  Who 
gave  them  the  power  to  make  laws  govern- 
ing the  liberty  and  property  of  the  citizens? 
The  Congress.  Who  Inserted  In  those  laws 
that  there  should  be  no  appeal  In  the  average 
case  from  their  bureaucratic  courts?  The 
Congress.  Who  provided  that  if  there  was 
any  evidence  to  sustain  the  finding  of  the 
bureaucrat,  the  finding  should  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  courts?    The  Congress. 

How  was  It  possible  in  the  greater  republic 
in  the  world,  dedicated  to  equal  Justice  under 
law,  that  Congress  set  up  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment not  dedicated  to  the  even-handed  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  but  using  all  three 
powers  of  Government  to  whip  into  line  those 
who  did  not  eagerly  embrace  this  latest  off- 
spring of  paternalism?  In  days  of  govern- 
mental sanity  who  would  have  dreamed  that 
a  great  governmental  agency  would  be  set 
up  with  the  power  almost  of  life  and  death 
In  the  matter  of  employment,  its  member- 
ship frankly  composed  of  pressure  blocs  whose 
members  seem  to  vote  the  views  of  their 
affiliated  organizations? 

The  newspapers  a  little  while  ago  pub- 
Wshed  the  demand  of  the  leader  of  an  inde- 
pendent union  for  equal  representation  on 
the  War  Labor  Board  with  the  CIO  and  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  There  you  have  the  key  to 
bureaucracy.  Special  interests  demand  spe- 
cial representation  and  special  treatment. 
This  is  true  whether  it  be  an  Independent 
union  or  any  other  group  that  wants  legis- 
lation in  the  hands  of  its  friends.  We  under- 
stand and  may  even  sympathize  with  the 
alms  of  some  or  all  of  these  proups.  but  how 
did  It  happen  In  a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  that  pressure 
groups  were  able  to  establish  so  many  bu- 
reaus and  agencies  free  of  general  control? 

The  groups  and  blocs  securing  enactment 
of  the  great  variety  of  legislation  setting 
up  a  hundred  different  bureaus  to  regulate 
a  hundred  different  activities  each  wanted 
its  pet  law  zealously  enforced  by  Its  friends, 
without  having  their  energies  dissipated  In 
other  fields  of  endeavor.  The  natural  re- 
sult has  been  that  every  bureau  and  agency 
has  felt  that  It  must  expand  Its  Jurisdiction 
and  personnel  in  geometric  proportion  in 
order  to  Justify  the  faith  of  Its  friends  and 
lay  a  foundation  for  more  and  bigger  ap- 
propriations to  come.  The  blocs  or  groups 
lobbying  these  acts  through  Congress,  some 
of  whom  were  acting  through  and  with  the 
executive  department,  and  some  strictly  on 
their  own,  also  wanted  and  secured  the  power 
of  legislation.  Neither  did  they  wish  any 
control  by  the  Judiciary. 

Their  alms  and  views  are  perfectly  under- 
standable. What  is  not  understandable  is 
how  Congress,  as  the  representative  of  all 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation  ever  pei^ 
mltted  Itself  to  be  led  Into  so  altering  the 
form  of  our  government  that  It  Is  now 
hardly  recognl«able.  I  ssy  that  it  not 
only  was  not  Justifiable.  It  was  not  even  nec- 
essary. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  I  think  there  are 
Mvtrtl,  Boms  dsal  with  attitudes,  some 
with  governmental  organization,  and  some 
with  fundamental  principles.     For  instancs, 


In  the  last  category  It  would  help  If,  as  a 
people,  we  could  formulate,  approve,  and 
observe  certain  reasonable  and  attainable 
personal  ethical  standards.  A  little  more 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  business  might 
conceivably  have  obviated  the  necessity  for 
several  of  the  present  bureaus  and  com- 
missions. A  little  more  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  in  the  future  may  bring  about  a 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  present  restrictions. 

Not  long  ago  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  commenting  on  the 
desire  of  businessmen  for  a  more  favorable 
Government  attitude  toward  business  la  the 
postwar  era.  said  that  such  ap  attitude  was 
possible  "if  illegal  price  cutting,  if  mis- 
branding, if  misrepresentation  are  stopped; 
if  large  distributors  are  precluded  from  arbi- 
trarily favoring  certain  customers;  if  there 
Is  an  end  to  commercial  bribery,  inducing 
breach  of  contract,  bogus  independents,  of 
'lifting'  and  then  advertising  a  competitor's 
product  at  greatly  reduced  prices  to  the 
Injury  of  the  product's  reputation,  exclu- 
sive sales  and  purchasing  agreements,  rebates, 
and  preferential  contracts:  acquisition  of  ex- 
clusive or  dominant  control  of  machinery  cr 
raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing;  if 
there  is  an  end  to  stealing  copjrrlghts  and 
patented  articles,  mergers  to  suppress  com- 
petition, or  interlocking  directorates  to  create 
monopoly;  and  if  there  is  an  end  to  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade." 

Just  before  the  war.  Reader's  Digest  pub- 
lished several  articles  reporting  on  Nation- 
wide surveys  of  the  repair  and  service  trades 
and  professions,  particularly  garages,  radio 
repair  shops,  watchmakers,  and  one  or  two 
others,  which  Indicates  what  they  called 
"chiseling"  or  "over-reaching"  In  49  to  64 
percent  of  the  places  tested.  This  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  those  trades,  and  a  mass  of 
Indignant  letters  following  the  articles 
charged  that  the  situation  was  little  differ- 
ent in  a  multitude  of  other  businesses.  Such 
conditions  cannot  fall  to  bring  about  a  de- 
mand for  Government  regulation  and  control 
of  all  such  activities  in  the  public  interest. 

I  mentioned  that  a  change  of  attitude  by 
our  people  might  help  toward  a  solution  of 
this  problem.  Hatton  W,  Sumners  some 
time  ago  wrote  an  article  entitled,  "Don't 
Blame  the  Bureaucrat."  He  said  bureaucracy 
was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves  at  the  city,  county,  and 
State  level,  and  the  demand  of  those  people 
that  the  Federal  Government  intervene  and 
attempt  a  solution  of  every  problem,  na- 
tional or  not.  This  attitude  Is  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  saying,  "Let  George  do  it," 
Instead  of  pitching  in  and  solving  our  own 
and  our  commvmlty  problems  as  they  arise. 
The  attitude  that  Mr.  Sumners  referred  to 
Is  a  fundamental  cleavage  in  personal  and 
political  philosophy  between  those  who  poli- 
tically believe  in  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment and  those  who  believe  In  local  self- 
goverrunent  and  States'  rights. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  these 
forces  are  similar  to  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  in  nature;  and  I  think  it 
is  no  accident  in  government  that  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  trends  outward,  ends 
in  the  calm  water  of  local  self-government, 
while  the  centripeUl  force,  drawing  all 
things  Into  the  center,  ends  in  a  vortex  of 
absolutism.  I  am  not.  however,  concerned 
here  with  whether  we  should  aline  ourselves 
with  either,  but  we  can  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  centripetal  force  and 
perhaps  prevent  the  vortex  stage  by  vigi- 
lantly preserving  the  three  channels  into 
which  It  was  directed  by  iU  founders.  The 
power  conferred  upon  or  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  overflowed  those  three 
channels,  and  the  Executive  channel  is  tend- 
ing to  cut  Into  the  banks  separating  It  from 
the  leglslatlvs  and  Judicial,  and  which  were 
pUce<l  thart  for  control  purposes. 

A  philosophical  snalysU  will  easily  dem- 
onstrats  that  th«  IsfUlatlvs,  sxseutlvs,  and 


Judicial  are  not  one  power  which  has  been 
artificially  divided  into  three  parts,  but  are 
actually  three  separate  functions  which  quite 
properly  should  be  separatedly  performed.  A 
rearrangement  of  Federal  power  by  congres- 
sional enactment  could  reestabllEh  the  checks 
and  balances  in  our  Government,  and  main- 
tain them  without  in  any  respect  detracting 
from  the  present  enormous  power  of  the  cen- 
tral government. 

How  could  this  be  done?  First,  let  Con- 
gress recapture  its  legislative  power  by  the 
creation  of  a  bureau  of  legislation,  under 
the  immediate  direction,  supervision,  and 
control  of  Congress  and  its  committees,  to 
Investigate  and  draft  all  subordinate  rules 
and  regtilatlons  needed  to  supplement  any 
acts  of  Congress.  Take  out  of  the  executive 
departments  and  administrative  agencies  all 
the  people,  or  as  many  as  may  be  needed, 
who  are  engaged  in  composing,  writing,  and 
expertizing  these  minor  laws.  How  many? 
I  do  not  know.  If  there  were  10,000  It  would 
probably  be  a  very  minor  fraction  of  those 
now  presumably  engaged  in  those  functions. 
There  would  be  this  additional  advantage: 
that  the  bureau,  being  under  the  direction, 
supervision  and  control  of  Congress  and  act- 
ing in  its  various  divisions  under  the  author- 
ity of  congressional  committees,  would  have 
a  legislative  esprit  de  corps  and  a  broad 
general  outlook  on  these  problems  distinct 
from  that  of  administrative  bureaucrats  in- 
tent on  expanding  their  authority.  Certainly 
the  draftsmanship  of  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions would  become  more  uniform  and  more 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  otir  laws  and 
Institutions. 

Second.  Create  a  system  of  petty  Federal 
courts.  Take  out  of  the  departments  and  ad- 
ministrative agencies  all  employees,  or  as 
many  as  are  necessary  and  qualified,  now 
exercising  Judicial  functions,  placing  them 
under  the  courts  as  masters,  commissioners 
and  examiners,  to  become  a  part  of  the  Ju- 
dicial establishment  with  the  outlook.  Im- 
partiality, and  esplrlt  de  corps  of  the  Judge. 
Again  I  say.  If  there  were  10.000  of  these, 
that  would  be  less  than  there  are  now.  Lo- 
calize them  throughout  the  country  In  Fed- 
eral courthouses  to  be  available  for  the 
prompt  hearing  of  complaints  Involving  the 
thousands  of  minor  governmental  regula- 
tions. 

Third.  Create  a  department  of  Federal 
police  headed  by  a  Cabinet  member,  placing 
in  it  all  the  necessary  police  officers,  experts, 
and  investigators  now  scattered  throughout 
all  the  departments  and  agencies.  Let  it  be 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  Just  as  our 
State  and  city  police  are  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  all  State  and  local  laws  and 
regulations,  instead  of  having,  as  now.  one 
set  of  Federal  police  to  investigate  violations 
of  liquor  laws,  another  for  narcotic  laws, 
another  dealing  with  counterfeit  money,  an- 
other with  stolen  automobiles  and  Interstate 
crimes,  another  to  serve  court  process,  and 
others  to  trail  aliens  illegally  within  the 
country,  smugglers,  or  writers  of  letters  ob- 
scene or  deceptive,  and  a  multitude  of  in- 
spectors for  a  long  list  of  agencies  dealing 
with  everything  from  boilers  on  ships  or 
trains  to  bugs  coming  over  the  borders.  We 
would  Immediately  eliminate  tremendous 
duplication  of  effort,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
traveling  and  other  expenses  of  the  limited 
and  special  sleuths  who  now  roam  the  coun- 
try from  one  end  to  the  other  searching  for 
violators  of  their  particular  little  laws  and 
regulations.  Locallzo  the  offices  throughout 
the  country  so  that  citizens  concerned  with 
the  enforcement  of  tlie  laws,  as  well  as  thoae 
who  are  being  investigated,  may  know  where, 
how,  and  by  whom  the  laws  are  being  en- 
forced. Need  I  add  that  this  would  bring 
the  Federal  power  to  tiMlMMne  locality  where 
the  citiasn  could  rtprwmt  himself  or  be  rep- 
resented  by  his  home-town  lawyer  in  his 
conirovsrsiss  with  Uis  Fsderal  OottnuDMtt 
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_  with  their  detective  forcee.  their  leglsla- 
tt>e  powers,  and  their  ]\idges  and  magistrates 
■tripped  away  and  placed  where  they  belong, 
the  remaining  fiinctions  of  most  of  the  agen- 
cies would  be  admlntstratlve.  and  we  would 
then  realize  that  such  funcrtlona  could  well 
be  performed  by  the  great  executive  depart- 
ments, with  perhaps  few  and  minor  excep- 
tions. One  such  change,  urgently  needed.  Is 
to  put  all  the  lawyers  now  engaged  in  agency 
•oforcement  work  back  under  the  superrl- 
■lon  of  the  Federal  district  attorneys  and  the 
X>ep«utment  of  Justice. 

Slowly  at  flnt,  then  with  ever-Increasing 
momentum,  our  form  of  government  would 
change  back  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  size 
and  shape,  envisioned  by  the  founders.  There 
would  still  be  blocs  and  groups  seeking  reg- 
ulation of  their  competitors  and  favors  for 
tbemselvee:  but  the  laws,  if  enacted,  would 
be  written  by  the  legislators  or  under  their 
Immediate  control  and  supervision.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  would  be  aided  by  an 
even-handed  investigation  and  presentation 
of  alleged  vlolaUons.  lioat  important  of  all. 
the  acctued  cltlien  would  have  his  day  in 
eourt.  in  his  own  vleinlty,  before  trained  and 
ImparUal  members  of  the  judicUl  establish- 
ment. 

-  Tou  will  recall  ICadiaon's  warning  against 
the  encroachments  by  tyranny: 

"In  framing  a  government  which  Is  to  be 
administered  by  men  over  men,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  this :  You  mvist  first  enable  the 
government  to  oantrol  the  governed  and,  in 
the  next  place,  oblige  it  to  control  Itself:  and 
It  Is  of  great  importance  In  a  republic  not  only 
to  guard  society  ugalnst  the  oppression  of  its 
rulers,  but  to  guard  one  part  of  the  society 
•gainst  the  injustice  of  the  other  part." 

In  a  message  to  Congress  on  January  3, 
1030,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"In  34  months  we  have  built  up  new  In- 
struments of  public  power.  In  the  bands  of 
a  people's  government  this  power  is  whole- 
some and  proper.  But  In  the  hands  of  polit- 
ical puppets  of  an  ecotKxnic  autocracy  such 
power  would  pre  vide  shackles  for  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people." 

In  other  words.  Instruments  have  been 
forged  which  in  the  hands  of  philosophers 
will  not  injure  the  people,  but  in  the  hands 
of  ambltiotis  men  will  prove  ruinous.  Since 
when  have  men  changed  their  character? 
Since  when  have  men  put  away  ambition  and 
lust  for  power?  Since  when  have  men  re- 
nounced selfishness? 

In  1036  it  was  still  reasonable  to  believe 
that  we  had  beoome  dvUlaed  and  that  no 
longer  would  men  grasp  for  power  and  use  it 
ruthlessly  against  their  fellows;  but  our  ex- 
perience with  centralised  power  \n  Europe 
and  Asia  these  last  5  years  is  sulSclent  to  In- 
dicate that  ambitious  men  hsve  not  changed 
their  ways,  and  that  governmental  power 
must  be  so  checJced  and  balanced  that  no 
one  man  or  set  of  men  can  use  that  power  to 
provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  either 
their  own  peoph;  or  their  neighbors.  We 
must  relearn  what  Jefferson  said: 

"In  questions  of  power  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  him 
down  from  misclUef  by  the  chains  of  the 
Const!  tutlon." 

We  have  the  greatest  Nation  In  the  world, 
the  best  labor,  iJie  best  management,  the 
best  Inventors  and  scientists,  the  greatest 
production,  the  highest  standard  of  living. 
the  most  liberty,  *Jie  finest  administration  of 
Justice.  We  knaiv  the  form  of  government 
under  which  these  gains  were  made.  Let  us 
reatrengthen  the  foundations  while  we  pre- 
Mrre  and  magnify  the  superstructure  of  that 
Oovcmment.  Let;  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
the  cause  of  Justice  azKl  liberty,  and  of  their 
•nanoe.  raaaco.  Let  us  accept  the  full  re- 
^Kxulbuny  at  out  pocltlon  as  lawyers  and 
etftaaM.  Then  may  «•  face  the  future  with 
tall  eonfldenee  that  ««  shall  preserve  the 
gains  for  which  our  forefathers  fought  and 
died,  for  they  left  us  the  noblest  heritage 
Uut  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man — a  land  rich 


In  natural  resources,  rich  In  history,  and  rich 
in  the  form  of  govemmeat  l>y  and  through 
which  the  people  rule.  Lft  us  look  with  as- 
surance down  the  corildqrs  of  time  and  en- 
vision the  great  nation  ^  that  day,  with  a 
material  magnificence  bfyond  our  concep- 
tion, with  a  people  wortliy  of  the  sacrifices 
of  their  ancestors,  and  f^th  a  government 
based  upon  reason  and  tlhe  consent  of  the 
governed,  oppoeed  to  forcp  in  whatever  form 
It  may  manifest  itself  anditrue  to  the  ancient 
American  ideal  of  liberty  under  law.  Then' 
may  we  say  with  Rousan^:  "These  wonders 
are  the  work  of  law.  It  |i  to  law  alone  that 
men  owe  Jtuti^  and  liberty." 


The  Presidential  jSaccetsion 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 


or 

HON.  EUGENE  il.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  iloaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May\28.  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarksl  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  Yoik  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  14.  1945: 

THX  PKXSHSNTTALTSUOCESSIOK 

Mr.  James  A.  Parley  suggests  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  qu^lon  of  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  pe  po:nta  out  that 
when  a  Vice  President  bejcomes  President  he 
can  name  his  own  succeisor.  who  will  be  a 
nonelected  official.  The!  provision  for  the 
succession  is  first  the  Sea|etary  of  State,  then 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on  in 
appointed  order  through  ihe  Cabinet.  Since 
Cabinet  oflScers  are  most  often  from  the 
President's  party  and  knbw  his  policies  and 
commitments,  this  seenis  fair  enough — at 
least,  as  a  temporary  arr^gement. 

In  any  ordinary  courafe  the  chance  of  a 
Cabinet  menit>er  becomin|  President  is  alight. 
It  hasn't  happened  in  th^  country's  history. 
However,  it  could  happen.  Back  in  1844,  in 
President  Tyler's  term.  th#  Presidential  party, 
including  several  of  tha  Cabinet,  boarded 
the  war  steamer  Princerojrt.  One  of  its  new 
guns  was  fired  in  a  salute!  It  exploded,  kill- 
ing the  Secretaries  of  siate  and  the  Navy 
and  several  others.  Had  ihe  otliers  included 
the  President — Tyler  had  iuccee<led  President 
William  Henry  Harrison;  so  th.it  there  was 
no  Vice  President — and  one  cir  two  mora 
Cabinet  members,  the  s\|pply  of  successors 
would  have  been  pretty  we^  drained.  A  com- 
mission might  recommend  that  provision  b« 
made  for  a  special  election  should  the  suc- 
cession of  a  nonelected  oflclal  ctime,  say,  less 
than  half-way  through  ja  4-y»ar  term  or 
should  It  go  beyond,  saf.  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Partlcxilarly  well  taken  ^  Mr.  I'^rley's  point 
regarding  the  period  bel^iveen  election  and 
Inauguration.  Should  soirrethlng  happen  to 
both  the  President  and  vice  President -elect 
in  the  time  between  ea|"ly  November  and 
January  20,  the  country  c^uld  eially  be  with- 
out a  President  for  some!  time.  The  choice 
would  apparently  devolvel  Mr.  Parl*^  notes, 
upon  the  House  of  Repmsentatlves,  and  a 
deadlock  there  Is  not  Inopncelvable.  Provi- 
sion for  new  conventlonsi  and  another  elec- 
tion in  such  a  case  would  Iseem,  definitely,  to 
be  caUed  for. 

Mr.  Farley  suggests  a  icommisslon  repre- 
senting all  three  branches  of  Oovemment  to 
recommend  leglslatioh  or  a  constitutional 
amendment.  If  that  Is  necessary,  which  would 
establish  a  better  and  a  Ibetter-safeguarded 
•ucceaton.    The  sugge«ti<m  is  a  sound  one. 


Ten-Cent  Piece  Bearing  Likeneu  of  the 
Late  Franklin  Delano  RootCTelt  Will 
Soon  Be  Produced 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOXnSIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  In- 
troducing a  bill  which  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  a  memorial  10-cent  piece 
bearing  the  likeness  of  our  late  beloved 
President,  PrankUn  J3elano  Roosevelt. 
My  primary  purpose  in  introducing  such 
a  measure  was  in  creating  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  remarkable  good  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  establishing  the 
annual  March  of  Dimes,  which  so  greatly 
benefited  thousands  upon  thousand.s  of 
youthful  victims  of  Infantile  paralysis 
and  which  promises  to  contribute  greatly 
to  the  eventual  eradication  of  this  dread- 
ful affliction. 

MOBCXNTHAU   GIVXS   O.   X. 

As  a  result  of  introducing  this  bill,  I 
have  received  widespread  favorable  com- 
ment, emanating  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  even  from  foreign 
countries,  in  regard  to  this  measure.  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  been  Informed 
by  the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that  plans 
have  been  formulated  by  the  Treasury 
to  prepare  a  striking  10-cent  piece  bear- 
ing the  likeness  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  to  release  the  first  con- 
signment of  the  new  issue  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1946. 

This  also  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Some  time  ago  the  fact  was  brought  to 
my  attention  that  the  presently  circu- 
lated Mercury  dime  has  more  than  com- 
pleted its  25 -year  span  of  usage,  as  it 
was  adopted  in  1916.  While  this  Is  one 
of  our  most  beautiful  coins,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  my  able  colleagues,  as  well 
as  the  millions  of  Americans  who  share 
my  keen  admiration  for  our  late  Presi- 
dent, will  agree  that  it  should  properly 
be  replaced  in  tribute  to  one  of  our  great- 
est leaders  in  all  history. 


Duf  er  of  Centraliied  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  letter  written  by  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Army  following  our 
victory  in  Germany.  This  letter  points 
out  the  danger  of  centralized  govern- 
ment. The  writer  traces  the  change  of 
government  in  Germany  from  the  local 
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communities  to  the  central  organization 
headed  by  Kitler.  Our  Nation  might  well 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  ever  in- 
creasing control  and  expansion  of  our 
national  affairs  from  Washington.  We 
can  maintain  a  democracy  only  as  long 
as  we  maintain  our  government  in  State, 
local,  and  municipal  subdivisions. 

It  is  often  said  that  "it  can't  happen 
here"  but  it  will  happen  hi^re  unless  we 
continually  oppose  further  bureaucratic 
control  of  our  own  Government. 

The  letter  follows: 

Somewhere  in  Germant, 

April  30.  1945. 
-:  I  wrote  a  letter  just  the  other 


Deab 


day  so  I  really  haven't  any  ne\7s  to  tell,  but  I 
have  been  doing  Kome  thinking  and  I  have 
a  little  spare  time  this  evening  so  111  ju?t 
unload  them  on  you  (I  mean  my  thoughts). 
You  can  use  it  as  you  see  Li — it  may  be  that 
coming  from  overseas  as  it  Is,  it  might  carry 
a  little  more  weight.  Incidentally.  I  picked 
up  a  fancy  German  officer's  dress  sword  the 
otber  day  that  I  thought  someone  there 
might  like  for  a  souvenir.  I'm  sending  it  to 
you.  hoping  that  you  will  like  it;  however,  if 
you  don't  care  for  it.  Just  pass  it  on  to  Sedg- 
wick or  someone  else  who  might  want  it. 

Now  that  most  of  the  fighting  on  this  front 
has  been  completed  we  have  been  taking  time 
out  to  study  a  little  of  the  background  of  the 
people  that  wp  h'lve  Just  dcfeiited.  We  have 
had  ample  opportuiiity  to  make  a  hasty  study 
of  them,  as  they  are  today,  dxuing  our  battles 
and  our  advances  across  the  (greater  part  of 
Germany.  In  all  our  contacts  so  far.  the 
common  expression  from  all  American  sol- 
diers is  the  same:  "Why.  they  appear  to  be 
Just  like  us.  They  live  Just  like  we  do  at 
home,  their  homes  and  theu-  furnishings  are 
as  nice  or  nicer  than  ours  are  What  in  the 
world  are  they  fighting  for?"  I'U  venture 
to  say  that  I  have  heard  essentially  that  same 
statement  by  a  doaen  dlfTerent  American  sol- 
diers around  my  headquarters.  I  don't  know 
why  they  are  fighting;  I  am  not  an  advanced 
etudent  of  government.  I  know  why  we  are 
flghtlnc.  and  I  think  that  every  red-blooded 
American  also  knows  why.  But  as  to  why 
the  German  people  are  fightlrg— I'll  have  to 
leave  that  question  for  some  expert  to  an- 
swer. 

The  Allied  Powers  have  decreed  that  Ger- 
many shall  be  occupied  by  a  military  force 
for  an  Indefinite  length  of  time  so  that  the 
people  wUl  have  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  horrors  and  the  inconvenience  of 
waging  war.  In  as  much  as  we  In  the  Army 
are  the  people  who  will  do  the  actual  occu- 
pying of  this  defeated  natior.  we  feel  that 
all  unit  commanders  should  be  oriented  as 
to  the  governmental  background  of  the  Ger- 
man communities  in  which  their  troops  will 
be  billeted.  According  to  the  best  informa- 
tion that  we  can  get.  local  government  in 
Germany  was  very  much  decentralized  until 
shortly  after  Hitler  took  o\er  the  power. 
Each  city  and  county  was  pretty  much  its 
own  boss  as  far  as  local  matters  were  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  after  the  Plrst  World  War 
most  of  them  felt  free  to  aabble  into  a  num- 
ber of  businesses.  All  public  utilities  were 
taken  over  by  the  municipalities  and  then 
they  branched  Into  the  theaUT  business,  the 
boapltal  business,  and  some  others.  It  was 
•My  to  borrow  money  and  they  all  went 
heavily  Into  debt,  thinking,  apparently,  that 
they  would  be  able  to  repay  the  loans  out 
Of  the  profits  of  the  enterprites. 

The  profits  didn't  materialize,  though.  In 
a  lot  of  cases,  and  the  CentJ-al  Government 
In  Berlin  felt  it  necessary  to  put  some  kind 
of  a  control  on  the  proceedings.  It  did  the 
natural  thing  for  a  government  to  do — even 
If  It  was  Hitler's  government — it  took  from 
the  counties  and  the  cities  the  self-govern- 
ment that  they  were  enjoying  and  in  IM 
piacn  It  substituted  a  very  centralized  gov- 


ernment— with  one-man  rulers  of  each  town 
and  area  who  was  acccountable  only  to  those 
above  him  in  the  chain  of  command.  The 
fact  that  the  municipalities  already  owned 
a  lot  of  the  local  business  made  it  very  con- 
venient for  the  Hitler  government  in  Berlin 
to  gain  control  over  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  a  great  many  of  the  people  in  every  local- 
ity. Either  the  people  who  were  working 
for  the  municipally  owned  business  evi- 
denced loyalty  for  the  Nazi  Party  or  they  were 
out  of  «  Job  and  also  probably  out  of  some- 
thing else.  too.  Naturally,  the  schools  were 
sifted  carefully  for  nonparty  instructors  and 
officials.  Eveiything  was  organized  on  a  na- 
tional basis — nothing  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  svate  or  the  counties  and  cities. 
Of  course,  they  used  the  argument  that  the 
local  government  had  failed  and  that  the 
central  government  was  the  solution  to  all 
the  troubles. 

Now  Germany  Is  beaten.  All  of  her  indus- 
trial centers  have  been  practically  destroyed. 
Millions  of  people,  both  soldiers  and  civilians, 
have  been  killed,  wounded,  or  forced  from 
their  homes.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see 
old  men,  women  with  babies,  and  small 
children  trying  to  escap>e  the  horrors  of  war 
by  moving  along  the  roadside  in  rain  and 
wind.  They  don't  have  cars  and  trucks  to 
take  them:  Just  a  very  small  percent  of  them 
even  own  a  horse  or  an  oxen.  However.  Just 
before  the  war  started  their  government, 
who  controlled  the  automobile  Industry, 
promised  every  family  an  automobile — an 
automobile  on  which  it  had  forced  the  indus- 
try to  standardize.  It  looks  like  the  first 
step  we  will  have  to  do  in  occupying  Ger- 
many will  be  to  see  that  the  government  is 
decentralized  back  to  the  local  cities  and 
counties.  I'm  sure  that  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments will  Insist  on  that— I  hope  they  will 
go  further  and  take  those  local  governments 
out  of  business  and  complete  the  decentral- 
ization of  power  to  the  individual  again. 

Now  that  the  heavy  fighting  is  over  in 
this  theater  for  many  of  our  troops,  I  sup- 
pose that  we  should  experience  a  great  feel- 
ing of  relief.  We  do.  But  there  is  one  little 
dark  spot  in  the  back  of  the  minds  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  doing  some  thinking 
about  the  causes  and  effects  of  this  hor- 
rible experience.  In  the  first  place  we  think 
that  a  condition  should  never  l>e  permitted 
to  exist  where  It  would  be  possible  for  one 
person  to  seize  complete  power  of  a  nation. 
Those  of  us  who  are  doing  some  thinking 
on  this  matter  have  been  away  from  both 
government  and  business  for  a  number  of 
years  so  we  think  that  we  are  not  prejudiced 
either  way.  We  think  that  there  are  two 
ways  with  which  one  man  or  a  small  group 
of  men  can  seize  power  in  a  country.  If 
monopolies  and  the  merger  of  large  corpora- 
tions are  allowed  to  go  on  unrestricted  it  Is 
possible  that  the  man  who  ultimately  Is  in 
charge  of  the  controlling  interest  may  find 
himself  in  a  position  to  wield  complete 
j)ower  over  the  nation.  We  think  that  the 
administration  of  laws  controlling  those  two 
developments  will  keep  that  threat  well 
under  control. 

The  other  way  with  which  an  Individual 
or  small  group  of  individuals  can  gain  com- 
plete control  is  through  a  national  social- 
istic arrangement  such  as  Germany  had  be- 
fore her  defeat.  It  is  an  insidious  thing. 
Prom  the  history  of  Germany  it  would  ap- 
pear that  It  begins  with  the  local  govern- 
ments dabbling  in  business.  As  they  take 
over  the  businesses  from  the  Individuals 
they  find  that  It  is  expedient  to  Uke  over 
another  business,  too.  Until  before  long 
the  local  people  all  find  that  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  local  government  for  a  living. 
Then  something  happens  as  it  did  in  Ger- 
many and  the  local  governments  becom* 
unable  to  handle  what  they  have  started; 
but  Instead  of  turning  them  back  to  the 
Individuals  the  central  government  takes 
them  away  from  the  local  government  and 
then  all  the  people  are  working  for  one  gov- 


ernment— not  the  government  working  for 
the  people,  as  aU  governments  should. 

We  know  that  this  all  must  sound  like  a 
lot  of  idle  thinking  to  you.  You  are  there 
all  secure  in  the  United  States.  Of  course. 
It  cant  happen  there.  And  we  would  be 
Inclined  to  agree  with  you  if  we  were  sit- 
ting there  as  you  are,  secure  from  enemy 
bombings,  secure  in  the  thought  that  the 
American  people  are  better  educated  and 
freer  thinkers  than  those  in  Germany  or  any 
other  country.  But  we  are  not  sitting  there 
where  we  can  feel  fully  safe  from  enemy 
bombings  and  we  are  here  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  heart  of  Germany.  We  can  see 
that  these  people  are  Just  as  well  educated 
as  we  are  over  there  in  the  States.  We  can 
see  that  their  living  conditions  before  the 
war  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  ours. 
We  can  see  that  the  German  people  look 
Just  like  the  American  people.  In  fact  we're 
wondering  if  we  aren't  doing  them  Just  a 
little  injustice  when  we  place  the  whole 
blame  for  this  horrible  war  en  their  shoul- 
ders. We  say  that  they  should  have  refused 
to  support  the  Hitler  regime.  Yes.  that  is 
true;  but  the  Hitler  regime  owned  a  large 
part  of  the  commercial  enterprises  and  it 
very  closely  controlled  all  the  others  that 
it  didn't  owTi.  How  would  they  have  been 
able  to  get  food,  clothing,  and  even  shelter, 
in  some  cases,  if  they  didn't  support  the 
Hitler  regime?  We  are  not  defending  the 
German  people,  we  thlixk  they  were  to  blame 
for  this  war.  but  they  made  their  mistake 
years  ago  when  they  allowed  their  GoTern- 
ment  to  step  in  and  take  over  the  railroads, 
the  telephone  and  telegraph  system,  the 
power  system,  the  theaters,  and  the  dozens 
of  other  businesses  that  the  Government 
absorbed. 

The  thing  that  worries  us  Is  the  thought 
that  whUe  we  are  busily  engaged  in  con- 
demning the  German  people  for  aUowlng 
their  Government  to  get  them  Involved  In 
this  war,  we  may  be  overlooking  the  same 
tendencies  on  the  part  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment back  there  at  home.  It  would  be  a 
great  disappointment.  Indeed,  if,  after  seeing 
our  buddies  killed  beside  us  on  the  battle- 
fields here,  we  were  to  come  home  only  to 
learn  that  our  Government,  both  local  and 
Federal,  was  stepping  into  the  businesses 
tliat  we  left;  only  to  see  our  own  Govern- 
ment taking  the  same  steps  that  Hitler's 
government  took  nearly  10  years  ago.  The 
American  GI  appreciates  his  Government's 
offer  of  assistance  to  him  if  he  desires  to  go 
into  business  for  himself.  He  also  hopes 
that  his  Government  will  not  go  into  busi- 
ness, too,  to  compete  with  him. 
Respectfully, 


In  Memoriam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing memorial  speech  delivered  by  me 
at  Arlington  Memorial  Cemetery  on  May 
27. 1945: 

While  the  whole  world  is  resounding  with 
Jubilation  over  VB-day,  the  nations  hare  not 
forgotten  the  cost  of  this  victory.  Nations. 
as  well  as  individuals,  pay  dearly  for  conflicts. 
Nations  attempt  retribution  for  damages  In- 
curred, but  nothing  can  ever  repay  to  nations 
or  to  Individuals,  the  loss  of  prized  manhood. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Spanish -American  War, 
shortly  after  tlie  first  nurse,  Mrs.  Anita 
Campos,  was  burled  In  Arlington  Cemetery, 
this  plot  was  M't  aside  as  a  burial  groxind 
expressly  for  nurses.  Three  years  later  In 
memory  of  women  who  gave  their  lives  as 
nurses  during  Uie  conflict,  a  monument  to 
Spanish  War  nurses  was  dedicated.  SiiM:e 
that  beginning,  more  than  150  nurses,  45  of 
tiiera  with  Spa olsh- American  War  service, 
have  been  burie<l  here.  The  others  all  have 
been  Army  or  Navy  nxorses,  and  are  com- 
memorated by  tlie  fine  monument  dedicated 
in  1938.  All  of  them,  like  nurses  in  military 
service  today,  served  loyally  in  whatever  Jobs 
they  were  given.  Many  of  them  experienced 
adventiires  that  set  them  apart  from  the  rest 
of  women.  Still  others  attended  to  routine 
tasks,  the  unimportant,  unglamorous  nursing 
duties  that  have  occupied  the  time  of  nurses 
but  have  attracted  small  Interest  compared 
with  the  dramatic  services  of  the  former 
group. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish -American  War, 
although  nursen  were  allowed  to  work  with 
surgeons  In  the  Army,  they  were  not  Army 
nurses.  Contract  nurses,  they  were  called, 
and  they  did  Jieroic  work  in  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Thirteen  of  them  died  in  the  service.  One 
ot  them  bad  allowed  herself  to  be  infected 
In  the  Interest  of  yellow -fever  research,  and 
died  a  martyr  tc  science  and  humanity. 

No  one  wlsheji  to  become  maudlin  or  over- 
sentimental  in  litlnking  of  the  dead.  But  it 
is  fitting,  when  we  gather  In  memory  of 
nurses  burled  in  this  plot,  that  we  reflect  on 
those  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  present 
conflict.  Our  whole  Nation  felt  the  blow 
when  it  was  an;aounced  that  six  ntirses  had 
been  killed  on  the  Anzio  beachhead,  when 
enemy  shells  an<l  bombs  fell  In  hospital  areas 
there.  People  »ere  reawakened  to  the  sacri- 
fices nurses  are  currently  making  when  news 
was  received  of  the  death  of  Lt.  Prances  Y. 
81  anger,  an  Army  nurse  from  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  saw  her  at  the  hospital  at 
Liege  In  October.  One  evening  later  In  Octo- 
ber, she  wrote  a  beautiful  appreciation  of  the 
wounded  which  appeared  in  Stars  and  Stripes. 
She  was  killed  the  next  morning  when  her 
hospital  was  bombed.  Two  other  nursss  also 
were  killed  as  a  resxilt  of  enemy  action  In  the 
European  theater.  Only  recently  we  all  were 
aghast  at  wcM?d  of  a  suldde  plane  attack  on 
one  of  our  Army  hospital  ships  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean  area. 

These  are  nurses  whose  deaths  awakened 
Nation-wide  interest  and  comment.  Few  of 
tis  consider  that  many  others  have  given  their 
lives  in  line  of  duty,  while  servtcg  their  coun- 
try. They  were  mourned  qtiletly  by  friends 
and  relatives.  No  headlines,  no  editorials 
about  their  passing.  They  are  the  ones  who 
succtnnbed  qule^y  to  the  rleors  of  life  in  the 
Tropics,  to  the  strain  of  enforced  hardships, 
who  were  In  }eep  or  automobile  or  plane 
accidents. 

All  of  us  gathered  here  today  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  military  nursing  services.  Many 
of  you  are  wearing  the  uniforms  of  the  N.'ivy 
or  the  Army  nurse  corps.  Others.  I  am  sure 
have  sisters,  cotisins.  or  friends  who  are 
nurses.  I  myself  am  vitally  interested  in 
nurses  and  their  work.  My  visit  with  ntirses 
at  every  type  of  hospital  Installations,  at  the 
front  line  or  in  the  rear  Kuropean  theaters 
of  war  strengthened  my  admiration  for  them. 
Everywhere  I  went.  I  heard  the  soldiers  sing 
their  praises.  And  by  soldiers,  I  mean  ofOcers 
as  well  as  enlisted  men.  Wounded  men  de- 
clare, "You  nurses  deserve  a  medal  for  com- 
ing up  hers  to  look  after  boys  like  tis."  And 
as  we  know,  many  of  them  have  medals  for 
•ervioe  abovs  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

On*  surseon  ttom  a  clearing  company 
•eroaa  the  road  from  a  field  hospital,  in  my 
taearlnK  aald  to  Its  commanding  officer,  "If 
our  monUa  gets  low,  all  we  have  to  do  Is  to 
look  acroaa  tbe  field  and  see  your  nurses  slog- 


ging around  In  the  mud]   If  they  can  take  it, 
we  certainly  can."  [ 

And  the  nurser  themielves?  They  do  not 
care  for  praise.  Most  of  Ithem  pooh-pooh  the 
idea  that  they  are  herold.  The  Klmplicltles  of 
life  In  a  combat  Eone  nave  brought  them  a 
certain  contentment  not  to  be  found  In  ci- 
vilian life.  Bdany  of  th^m  declare,  we  would 
not  trade  our  }obs  herejfor  the  highest-paid 
Job  back  home.  Somet^nes  you  want  to  cry 
over  them,  but  we  are  tio  busy  for  that.  Wo 
asked  for  this  Job.  Tnere  ts  sense  to  oiu: 
work  and  we  are  staying  here  imtll  it  is  fin- 
ished. > 


le  of  their  work  Is 

can   welcome  them 

heroes.     They    are 

know,  for  they  have 

and  death. 

leroes.  tinsung,   who 

disease  behind  the 

both   Army   and 

for  4  or  more  yeai;8 

/ice  overseas.    No  In- 

le  stepped   responsl- 
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Now,  praise  Ood, 
slowing    up.     Later,  wfl 
back    with    otu-    flghtii 
fighting  heroes,  too,  yc 
foxight  disease,  slatight^ 

What  of  the  other 
have  fought  death  an^ 
lines?  There  are  ni 
Navy,  who  have  served 
and  never  have  seen  ser 
deed,  they  have  not  si 
biatles.  Many  of  ther 
creasing  burdens  In  he 
States,  thus  lightening 
active  Bones.  Many  h4ve  chaffed  under  en- 
forced inactivity  In  sm^ll  installations,  only 
half  realizing  that  all  tsoldlen  at  sometime 
must  endure  a  waiting  war.  None  of  these 
many  thousands  of  nuries  will  wear  a  service 
ribbon,  nor  win  an  awird  for  service,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  but  Just  as  sure- 
ly as  the  nurses  who  [have  endured  ahell- 
flre,  the.;  have  helped  in  our  recent  victory 
In  Europe,  and  they  ^ill  continue  to  servo 
long  after  VJ-day.  I 

When  we  evaluate  tne  price  we  shall  have 
paid  for  a  free  world,  wje  must  not  forget  she 
has  paid  with  her  health,  her  life,  her  cour- 
age, and  her  love,  we  must  never  forget 
her.  J 

So,  on  this  day.  while  we  aj-e  gathered  in 
tribute  to  the  service  ol  the  nurses  now  rest- 
ing In  this  plot,  we  pay  a  tribute  to  the 
nurses  who  have  glveq  thlr  lives  In  World 
War  n  and  we  salute  tl^  Uvlng  with  a  hearty, 
•Well  done,  and  Godsiieed." 


Tangled  Tap^try  of  Hate 

EXTENSION  dp  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  t).  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K£PRE£>ENTATIV£S 

Monday,  Mdy  28.  1945 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  myi  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  trie  following  article 
by  Marquis  Chllds,  Irom  the  Washing- 


ton Post  of  May  28, 


1945: 


TAMGLJrO    TAPKS"HT    OP    HATS 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

It  is  hard  for  an  American  to  understand 
the  blood  feuds  of  cent!  al  Europe.  While  wo 
have  otir  own  racial  tens  Ions  within  our  coun- 
try, they  are  not  fed  bj  the  memory  of  cen- 
turies of  conflict,  war  pxtd  pillage  and  con- 
quest unending.  j 

"niat  Is  the  framewori  of  the  present  Polish 
disptrte,  it  seems  to  me.  |  To  ignore  the  blood- 
stained backgrotmd.  to  Overlook  the  long  his- 
tory of  horrors  and  hati  eds.  is  to  get  a  wrong 
penpectlve  on  what  is  npt  so  much  a  political 
Issue  as  it  is  another  outbreak  of  the  hatred 
between  Rtissian  and 
up  so  often  in  the  past, 
this  moment  how  it  gro^rs  and  feeds  on  itself. 
It  is  Instroctlve  to  take  a  single  example 
the  Ptrie  whom  Stalls  |  lersonally  denounced 
In  his  outbtirst  of  a  v  tek  ago. 


F>ole  that  has  flared 
We  <:an  see  now  at 


This  is  Gen.  Leopold  Okulickl.  one  of  the 
16  arrested  at  Moscow's  orders.  When  I  wrote 
about  General  Okulicid  some  time  ago  I  said 
there  was  a  suspicion  he  had  collaborated 
with  our  common  enemy,  the  Nazis.  That 
was  an  injustice  to  General  Okulickl,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  it. 

HiS  record  In  this  war  Is  remarkably  reveal- 
ing. As  a  full  colonel,  he  took  part  in  the 
Polish-German  campaign  of  1939,  when  the 
Nazi  blitzkrieg  overwhelmed  In  a  few  weeks 
Poland's  pitiful,  romantic  nineteenth  century 
army.  Not  wanting  to  be  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans. General  Okulickl  gave  himself  up  to 
the  Russians  In  Lwow   In  the  fall  of   1939. 

He  was  put  In  a  GPU  prison  In  Moscow. 
Anyone  who  has  read  Arthur  Koestler's  ex- 
traordinary Darkness  at  Noon  will  know  what 
this  meant.  It  appears  that  the  Rtissians 
wanted  Okulickl  to  head  up  Polish  tinlts 
within  the  Red  army.  He  refused,  and  his 
refusal  did  not  make  his  position  any  easier. 

Released  from  prison  in  the  summer  of 
1941  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  reached  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  London  and 
the  Polish  exile  government,  Okulickl  went 
to  work  at  ouce  on  the  organlration  of  the 
Polish  army  in  Russia,  although  he  was  in 
very  poor  physical  condition.  At  that  time 
he  became  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Anders. 

The  following  year  the  Polisli  forces  v»eie 
evacuated  from  Russia  and  Okulickl  went 
with  Anders  to  Italy,  where  the  Second  Pollsij 
Army  Corps  played  an  important  part  in  tha 
long,  costly  battle  up  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
Still  a  colonel,  Okulickl  was  Anders'  right- 
hand  man  during  most  of  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. 

Then,  although  he  was  50  yenrs  old,  ho 
went  through  regular  para  troop  training,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1944  he  was  dropped  from 
an  Allied  plane  into  German-occupied  Po- 
land. At  the  side  of  General  Bor  he  took 
part  in  the  Warsaw  uprising.  When  Bor  was 
arrested  by  the  Germans  he  w.ia  made  chief 
of  the  Polish  underground  army,  with  the 
rank  of  general.  On  August  29.  1944.  that 
army  was  o/Bcielly  recognized  by  Britain  and 
the  United  States  as  a  full-fledged  combatant 
force. 

As  the  Poles  see  it.  the  Russian  failure  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  this  force  amounted  to 
betrayal.  After  a  long  and  terrible  siege  in 
Warsaw,  they  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Germans. 

All  the  time,  of  course,  the  Germans  were 
exploiting  these  differences  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  propaganda  beamed  to  the  Poles. 
With  dlal>oIlcal  persistence  and  ingenuity, 
they  have  fanned  the  flames  of  these  blood 
hatreds  wherever  they  found  them  in  Europe, 
as  part  of  a  calculated  policy.  Mere  libera- 
tion has  not  overcome  the  cons<!quences  of 
this  sinister  business. 

The  story  of  Oereral  Okulickl  could  be  re- 
peated many,  many  times  over,  both  out  of 
contemporary  history  and  out  of  the  czarist 
past.  Nor  are  the  cruelty  and  Injustice  all 
on  one  side  by  any  means.  These  are  the 
bloody  threads  that  make  up  the  tapestry  of 
reprisal  and  revenge. 

Certainly  we  .Vmerlcans  cannot  unweave 
this  tangled  tapestry  of  hate.  We  cannot 
make  it  come  rlgnt.  Even  If  we  had  physical 
power  in  that  area,  even  if  we  were  to  go  in. 
which  is  unthinkable,  as  conquerors,  we  could 
not  undo  the  work  of  centuries. 

What  we  can  do,  In  my  opinion,  is  to  stand 
firm  for  what  we  believe  to  be  right.  W© 
can  work  as  mediator  and  friend,  trying  not 
to  become  involved  in  the  quarrel  as  a  par- 
tisan. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  patience.  Wo 
mtist  realize  how  deep  are  the  roots  of  this 
feud.  We  must  understand  that  it  has  little 
to  do,  really,  with  contemporary  political 
forms  and  tluit  Its  cure  will  not  come  over- 
night. 

Some  of  otir  politicians  would  ignore  tho 
historical  perspective.  They  would  make  us 
a  party  to  this  ancient  quarrel.  Down  that 
path  lies  certain  disaster. 
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Mr.  Farley's  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NSW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBE  ENTATl VES 

Monday.  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Sptaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfc;  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  of 
May  14,  1945: 

us.  rasLET's  pboposal 

Seven  times  in  its  history  the  United  States 
has  experienced  the  tragedy  a'  the  death  of 
its  President  in  office.     In  each  insUnce  for 
periods  of  time  ranging  from  1  month  short 
of  4  years,  in  the  case  of  TyliT's  sticcession. 
to  18  months  in  that  of  Coolldce's  succession, 
the  country  was  without  an  elected  successor 
to  the  incumbent  in  the  White  House.    This 
has  led  James  A.  Farley  to  propose  that  a 
special  commission   be  created   not  only   to 
study   this   problem   but   to   reexamine   the 
question  of  succession  if  botii  a  President- 
elect and  Vice  President-elect  die  between 
the  time  of  their  election  and  the  date  of  in- 
auguration.   He  would  have  Uiis  commission 
decide  whether  a  constltutioral  amendment 
is  desirable  or  whether  it  would  be  sufOcient 
to   change   the    present   Act   of   Succession 
adopted  In  1886.  when  the  deaths  of  Lincoln 
and  Garfield  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 
Possibly  a  misguided  sense  of  delicacy  has 
prevented  some  action  of  this  sort  before  now. 
Some  are  inclined  to  feel  that  debating  such  a 
problem  can  be  coiistrued  as  a  reflection  on 
the  President  and  his  Cabimt.  members  of 
which  succeed  him  In  order  of  the  seniority 
of  their  departments  when  no  Vice  President 
Is  available.    To  prevent  any  such  strained 
construction   of   the   commission's   purpose, 
Mr.  Parley  vrould  have  some  of  its  members 
appointed  by  the  President   In  addition  to 
those  designated  by  the  Congress  from  among 
the  Members  of  both  Houses. 

No  question  of  personalities  is  involved  in 
admitting  that  there  are  flawis  in  our  present 
procedure  or  In  setting  up  machinery  de- 
signed to  correct  them.  The  matter  has  been 
dlsctissed  often  In  general  conversation  in 
recent  weeks.  Mr.  Farley  simply  happens  to 
be  the  first  to  have  attracted,  general  atten- 
tion with  a  speech  on  the  subject.  There 
are  many  suggestions  which  present  them- 
selves such  as  an  amendment  to  provide  for 
the  election  of  a  new  Vice  iTesident  within 
90  days  after  that  office  shf.U  have  become 
vacant  becatise  of  death.  A  commission 
would  find  no  shortage  of  ideas  and  from 
them  might  advocate  changes  which  would 
strengthen  our  constitutional  structure. 


Cooperation  Versos  Government  Control 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALUOBNTJl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  herewith  further  cor- 
respondence between  myself  and  Mr. 
John  Carson,  the  Wasliirigton  represent- 
xca— App. 161 


ative  of  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States,  dealing  with  the  reasons 
for  the  current  attack  upon  cooperatives 
as  well  as  the  function  of  the  cooperative 
method  of  doing  business  in  our  country 
at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future: 

Mat  12, 1945. 
Mr.  JOBH  Cabson. 

The  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  Ms.  Cabson:  I  have  your  very  inter- 
esting letter  of  May  10.    Unless  you  have  ob- 
jection to  making  it  public.  I  shall  offer  it  for 
the  CoNCBSssiONAL  RxcoRo  and   perhaps  in 
doing  so  shall  Inspire  some  of  my  good  friends 
among  the  small -btisiness  men  to  ask  some 
questions  which  you  might  answer. 

But  I  think  In  all  fairness  you  should  ex- 
plain what  you  mean  by  "the  hidden  forces 
which  are  behind  this  attack  on  coopera- 
tives." You  agree  that  the  small-business 
man  is  not  consciously  a  part  of  this  propa- 
ganda. You  must  believe  then  that  they  are 
unwitting  victims  of  some  force.  What  is  it? 
I  think,  for  example,  that  we  can  all  agree 
tha*  a  new  world  is  developing,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  the  small-business  men  wovild 
bJ  interested  in  knowing  what  they  can  do 
about  it.  You  have  asstuned  to  Uke  a  posi- 
tion, and  1  think  you  should  help  us  to 
aL.swer  that  question. 

Now.  I  wovUd  like  to  ask  you  a  quesUon 
which  Is  often  put  to  me  and  which  I  think 
I  might  answer.  But  I  would  like  your 
answer.  It  is.  Why  do  not  cooperatives  de- 
velop more  rapidly  if  they  are  so  sound? 
The  question  is  Jtistified  because  If  we  are 
going  to  be  subject  to  rapid  change  in  our  way 
of  life,  and  if  we  have  to  depend  somewhat 
at  least  on  cooperatives,  we  should  Itnow  why 
they  develop  so  slowly.  It  seems  to  me  my 
friends  may  ask  why  anything  so  sound  as  you 
say  cooperatives  are  do  not  appeal  more  to 
our  people. 

Ono  thing  more.     I  am  concerned  about 
your   reference  to   "class  organizations."     I 
do  not  know  Just  what  you  mean  and  I  fear 
others  may  not  know  what  you  mean. 
Yours  sincerely, 

jxrbt  vooshis. 

Thx  Coopssattvs  Lxacxtk  of 
THE  UNrrED  States  or  Amxbica, 
Vfashington.  D.  C,  May  IS.  1945. 
Hon.  Jerrt  VooEHra, 

House  Ofp.ce   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DsAB  Ms.  Cowcsessmam:  I  am  answering 
your  letter  of  May  12.  in  which  you  suggest 
that  "in  ail  fairness"  I  should  expUin  what 
I  mean  when  I  refer  to  "tho  forces"  which 
are  at  work  In  the  current  attacks  on  co- 
operative organizations.  1  did  not  wish  to 
burden  you  with  this  further  discussion,  but 
I  sincerely  believe  that  I  am  Jtistified  in 
doing  so.  Otir  democratic  way  of  life  is  suf- 
fering now  from  terrific  pressures,  largely 
economic  in  character.  The  common  good  is 
being  attacked  In  these  attacks  on  coopera- 
tives I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  answer  your 
additional  questions  and  any  more  that  you 
might  wish  to  ask. 

You  ask,  firstly,  "What  are  the  hidden 
forces  behind  this  attack  on  cooperatives?" 

1.  It  is  significant  that  tho  first  rumor 
about  a  forthcoming  attack  on  cooperatives 
was  heard  around  the  Congress  some  3 
years  ago  and  that  rumor  was  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  aggressive  of 
our  monopolistic  industrial  groups. 

2.  It  is  significant  that  tho  antlcoopera- 
tlve  propaganda  organization  which  calls  it- 
self the  National  Tax  Equality  Association 
Is  devoted  much  of  its  effort  to  attacks  on 
constimer  cooperatives.  This  organization, 
nevertheless,  is  building  its  propaganda  on 
tax  exemption  granted  to  organizations  by 
the  Oovomment,    Constimer  cooperatives  are 


granted  no  tax  exemption  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Why  then  IsVtEA  atucklng  constim- 
er cooperatives  and  distorting  facts?  Tbo 
answer  is  that  consumer  cooperatives  are.  and 
always  have  been,  the  most  effective  defend- 
er of  free  enterprise  and  the  most  eflecUvc 
enemy  of  monopoly. 

8.  Is  it  not  probable  then  that  monopoly 
Is  the  real  force  behind  these  attacks  on  co- 
operatives? We  mtist  remember  that  it  was 
monopoly  and  cartels  in  Germany  which, 
in  hours  of  economic  distress,  fanned  the 
flames  of  economic  hatreds  and  race  and  class 
pre jtid  ices  and  thus  developed  the  horrible 
state  we  know  as  nazlsm. 

4.  We  are  in  a  period  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty and  most  of  us  are  suffering  from  a 
state  of  mind  which  can  t)e  stimmed  up  in 
the  word  "Insectirlty."  It  is  in  these  periods 
that  evil  forces  make  use  of  bigotry  and 
prejudice  and  ill  will  to  esUblish  their  powar 
and   put   "men   on  horseback." 

5.  An  entirely  new  economic  order  Is  go- 
ing to  evolve  out  of  our  economic  necessities. 
Wo  mtMt  have  an  "economy  of  abundance"  U 
democracy  Is  to  survive.    Monopolism   and 
its  "economy  of  scarcity"  must  go.     As  the 
conflicts  and  pressures  develop,  will  we  be 
able  to  hold  fast  to  democratic  principles 
and  make  the  trar«ition  period  one  of  peace- 
ful, evolutionary  change?     Or  will  the  mo- 
nopolists and  the  beneftclarles  of  monopoly 
cause  to  be  repeated  In  this  country  what 
was  experienced  in  other  countries?    We  are 
complacent  in  the  belief  that  our  freedom- 
loving  people  will  make  certain  that  democ- 
racy will  survive.    But  is  there  not  danger 
in  the  very  fact  that  we  are  so  tolerant  of 
monopoly   and   so   indifferent    when    others 
warn    us   about   the   menace  of    monopoly? 
We  have  been  warned  that  "eternal  vigUance 
is  the  price  of  freedom." 

"You  must  believe  then."  you  continue  to 
another  question,  "that  they— the  smaU-busi- 
ness  men— are  tinwittlng  victims  of  some 
force.     What  is  It?" 

I  endeavored  in  my  flrst  letter  to  em- 
phasize that  the  small  merchant  and  the 
small  manufacturer  was.  and  is.  a  man  of 
good  wiU.  that  his  primary  business  asset 
was  and  Is  good  will.  In  those  years  be- 
fore our  industrial  economy  became  so  domi- 
nant, before  power  was  concentrated  in  so 
few  bus'ness  and  financial  groups,  the  asset 
of  "good  wfll"  was  very  influential  In  de- 
termining the  success  of  the  small -business 
man.  But  as  the  forces  in  that  economy — 
which  I  shall  continue  to  describe  as  the 
"speculative  competitive  profit  economy" — 
Influenced  the  concentration  of  power  In 
fewer  hands,  the  small  merchant  had  to 
realize  that  his  primary  asset  of  good  will 
was  not  powerful  against  the  ruthless  com- 
petitive forces  which  confronted  him. 

I  think  the  small  merchant  might  look 
at  the  story  of  newspaper  advertising  over 
the  last  few  decades  and  discover  where  hU 
enemy  la  to  be  fotind  He  would  be  im- 
pressed by  the  constant  increase  In  "national 
newspaper  advertising"  and  the  constant 
diminution  of  'local  advertising  copy."  He 
would  thus  realize  that  an  incessant  appeal, 
dinned  into  the  ears  and  through  the  eyes 
into  the  brain,  was  made  to  his  customers 
to  buy  something  manufactured  in  some 
distant  city  and  by  some  monopoly  organi- 
zation. That  should  help  him  to  realize 
what  force  it  Is  behind  this  attack  on  co- 
operatives.   That  force  is  "monopoly." 

You  say,  "I  think  we  can  aU  agree  that 
a  new  world  is  being  developed  and  I  thhik 
that  most  of  these  small -business  men  would 
be  interested  in  knowing  what  you  Uiink  they 
can  do  about  it." 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  you  make  a  speech 
In  which  you  said  that  "an  old  world  is  dying 
all  around  us."  and  that  "it  began  to  die  In 
1929  •  and  that  "it  was  sick  long  before  that." 
Events  have  proved  how  factual  wae  your 
statement. 
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Our  "old  world"  began  to  expire  rapidly 
after  tbt  last  war  because  the  debt  load,  pub- 
lic and  private,  waa  too  much  for  the  econ- 
omy ot  scarcity  to  bear  The  only  escape  of- 
fered to  our  people  was  that  of  Inflation,  in- 
stallment selling,  and  bank-credit  Inflation. 
We  had  a  ]oy  ride  which  ended  in  1929  with 
the  first  death  rattle.  This  war  Is  an  ex- 
treme convulsion.  The  patient  will  linger 
for  some  time,  and  should  if  we  are  to  avoid 
revolutionary  surgery,  but  you  were  right — 
"an  old  world  began  to  die  in  1929." 
-^  You  have  presented  many  times  and  most 
effectively  the  national  debt  picture — a  na- 
tion of  people  sinking  in  the  quicksands  of 
debt  and  sinking  deeper  as  we  struggle  to 
escape.  1  think  you  have  demonstrated  that 
we  will  not  free  ourselves  from  this  quick- 
sand until  we  create  a  monetary  system 
which  will  liquefy  our  conunerce  without 
creating  more  debt.  It  is  encouraging  now 
to  notice  that  more  Members  of  Congress  are 
afllrming  what  you  have  stated  so  many 
times. 

We  must  then  create  an  economy  of  plenty. 
We  must  produce  wealth  sufficient  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  standard  of  living  for  all 
and  also  surplus  wealth  which  we  can  use  to 
retire  the  debt. 

How  can  we  create  and  compel  an  economy 
of  plenty? 

Experience  should  tell  us  that  the  economy 
we  have,  the  speculative  competitive  profit 
economy,  hna  forces  inherent  In  It  which 
compel  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

It  is  daugeroua  to  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
cubject  briefly,  to  b«  tempted  by  overaimpll- 
flcaUon.  but  cannot  wt  think  of  thla  acoDomy 
as  a  "selling  economy"?  We  obtain  proftt»— 
and  I  am  using  Uie  word  In  lt«  commonly 
accepted  cense  for  thu  discussion— through 
■elling  something  for  more  than  It  has  cost 
us  Obviously  the  seller  Is  Intent  upon  mak- 
ing the  articles  for  sale  at  acarc*  as  la  poi> 
alble  so  that  the  buyer  or  consumer  must  pay 
a  higher  price  Jor  them.  That  exposition  can 
be  expanded  almost  Indefinitely.  1  think,  to 
prove  that  as  long  as  we  are  interested  in 
"selling  something  for  a  profit"  we  will  hava 
on  economy  of  scarcity. 

I  know  that  some  of  our  more  enlightened 
businessmen  are  now  xu^ing  that  business 
must  Insist  on  a  program  of  lower  margins 
of  profit  ani  lower  prices  so  that  otir  na- 
tional buying  power  will  be  increased.  That 
Is  a  step  toward  the  goal  we  must  achieve, 
the  goal  of  economy  of  plenty,  and  these  men 
must  be  commended  for  their  enlightened 
Interest.  They  may  succeed — In  fact  they 
have  to  succeed  if  we  are  to  have  evolutionary 
changes  In  our  national  life  Instead  of  revo- 
lutionary changes  But  how  they  will  suc- 
ceed In  the  degree  necessary  to  preserve  the 
speculative  competitive  profit  system  when  it 
Is  "profit"  which  makes  the  wheels  of  the  sys- 
tem go  round.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  to 
me  we  must  create  machinery  of  production 
and  distribution  which  invites  and  Induces 
"abundance"  If  we  are  to  have  an  economy 
of  abundance. 

If  we  are  to  have  abundance.  I  think  we 
must  develop  a  "buying  economy"  or  a  "con- 
■rumera  economy."  Then  we  will  think  of 
getting  as  much  in  goods  as  is  possible  for 
our  dollars  and  the  natural  forces  Inherent 
In  that  system  will  Influence  the  production 
of  abundance. 

I  am  pleading  for  peaceful,  evolutionary 
processes  of  change.  We  have  Institutions 
and  customs  with  roots  established  in  great 
depth  and  over  a  long  period  of  years.  We 
cannot  tear  those  roots  out  without  doing 
great  violence.  Constimer  cooperatives  have 
established  a  business  system  which  influ- 
ences evolutionary  changes.  Incidentally, 
that  system  and  the  evolutionary  featxires 
of  It.  are  made  possible  by  what  we  know 
u  "the  patronage  return."  And  the  enemies 
or  cooperatives  are  now  seeking  to  destroy 
"the  patronage  return"  device.  It  seems  to 
me   that   wisdom  would  dictate  that   they 
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sway  our  people, 
ipidlty.  or  cupidity, 
?ould  tear  down  the 
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should  assist  us  in  malting  use  of  coopera- 
tives while  we  yet  have  time  rather  than  to 
coiurt  conditions  where  advocates  of  revolu- 
tion and  violence  maj 
When  I  think  of  the 
of  the  monopolists  who 
house  If  they  cannot 
selfish  purposes,  and  whp  are  now  expressing 
their  will  through  attacks  on  coop>eratlves,  I 
become  angry. 

You  ask  me.  or  rathir  repeat  a  question 
which  you  are  asked  and  which  I  am  asked 
very  often,  and  it  Is:  "Why  do  not  con- 
sumer cooperatives  devilop  more  rapidly  If 
they  are  so  good  and  so  sound?" 

The  answer  is.  as  I  think  you  know  better 
than  I  do,  that  coopeiatives  develop  from 
voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  people. 
They  cannot  be  Impose  d  by  flat  of  govern- 
ment or  of  any  group.  They  develop  out  of 
the  hearts  and  minds  oi  people  and  through 
an  educational  procefis. 

It  is  only  natural  tb  kt  you  will  find  the 
fisheimen  of  Nova  Scot  a  who  are  member- 
owners  of  cooperatives  to  be  the  best  edu- 
cated of  men.  It  is  onl  j  natural  that  farm- 
ers in  our  country  wh  >  participate  In  co- 
operatives are  exceptto  lally  well  Informed. 
Only  recently.  In  one  M  dwestern  State,  rep- 
reBenlatlves  of  organl»d  labor  participated 
In  a  cooperative  ( ducatlonal  course. 
Through  consumer  cooperative  activity,  our 
people  are  helpe<!  to  a  iply  Instruction  and 
theory  to  concrete  prob  ems  and  there  Is  no 
better  process  of  educa  Hon. 

Incidentally,  I  must  inject  here  that  It  Is 
only  natural  that  in  Novi  i  Scotia.  In  one  town, 
where  some  thousand  ai  d  more  persona  used 
to  parade  on  May  day  m  members  of  a  Com- 
munist organisation.  Uere  Is  no  parade  ot 
that  kind  today.  Thos<i  men  became  Inter- 
ested In  consumer  cooperatives  and  they 
were  no  longer  interes.ed  in  revolutionary 
force.    They  became  educated. 

Then  the  developmei  t  of  cooperative  en- 
terprise Is  impeded  by  t  loes  at  us— all  of  us, 
in  fact — who  are  hesitai  it  to  change  our  way 
of  life.  The  wage  earner,  the  farmer,  the 
professional  man.  the  unall  merchant — all 
of  us  who  have  only  our  labor  to  sell-^should 
know  from  the  experience  of  1929-39  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  e  ijoy  success  In  an 
economy  of  scarcity  wh  ich  Is  controlled  by 
monopoly.  But.  nevertheless,  we  cling  to 
our  "selling  economy"  ind  "bear  the  ills  we 
have"  rather  than  moie  Into  a  new  order 
and  a  new  world.  Ths  monopolists  make 
use  of  our  infirmity  also  and  use  every  device 
to  prejudice  us  against  :hange.  I  warn  you 
against  this  firopagand  a  campaign  of  the 
National  Tax  Equality   Association  again. 

Now.  you  ask  me  to  vhat  I  refer  when  I 
mention  the  developmei  it  of  class  organiza- 
tions. 

The  "selling  economy"  was.  inherently,  an 
economy  which  enco\|raged  self-interest, 
sometimes  sugar-coated  frith  the  word  "indi- 
vidualism "  It  was  an  eiconomy  of  force.  It 
encouraged  leaders  to  iirise  and  to  induce 
others  with  similar  lnter(  sts  to  become  a  part 
of  a  militant  army.  The  first  class  group 
formed  was  probably  ;he  corporation.  In 
which  the  owners  of  capital  organized  to  im- 
prove their  bargaining  power.  Tbe  immedi- 
ate brunt  of  their  attack  fell  on  the  wage 
earners  and  eventually  tl^ey.  or  we,  were  com- 
pelled to  struggle  on.  through  blood  and  tears, 
to  organize.  The  farmer  vas  less  Interested  In 
militant  class  organizations  until  about  1921, 
but  he  then  organized.  The  small  merchant 
Is  now  organized.  The  professional  men  are 
organized,  etc. 

It  was  comparatively  eiisy  to  organize  capi- 
tal or  money  Into  a  claas  group.  It  was  far 
more  dilSciUt  to  organlaf  people,  wage  earn- 
ers or  farmers  or  profifssional  men.  The 
advantages  had  from  thi  it  kind  of  economic 
development  and  class  c  evelopment  will  al- 
ways be.  over  a  long  run  |of  years,  with  those 
who  have  the  most  pov^erful  weapons,  and 
In    a    profit    economy     he    most    powerful 


weapon  Is  the  "dollar"  or  credit  which  has 
been  controlled,  and  will  be  controlled  In  a 
selllug  economy  by  monopolists. 

The  conflicts  between  these  groups  becomes 
sharper  as  the  volume  of  goods  becomes  less 
and  an  economy  of  scarcity  Incites  us  to 
greater  degrees  of  selfishness  and  of  militancy 
and  eventually  to  destructive  competitive 
warfare.  It  Is  then  that  Interest  In  the 
common  good  becomes  of  less  concern  to  all 
of  us.  It  Is  then  that  we  become  a  prey  to 
Intolerance  and  bigotry. 

Now  as  the  new  era  Is  being  forced  upon 
us.  we  find  the  greatest  number  of  our  people 
from  all  of  these  class  groups  Interested  In 
holding  fast  to  that  which  they  have  and 
resenting  change.  That  Is  true  of  the  small 
merchant,  the  wage  earner,  and  the  farmer. 
It  is  true  of  all  of  us. 

But  there  are  two  other  groups  of  people 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  become  better 
Informed  as  to  Impending  change  and  they 
are  active  now  to  direct  and  control  the 
processes  of  change.  One  group  believes — 
and  let  us  be  charitable  and  a,<^ee  that  theso 
people  are  sincere — that  the  force  of  politi- 
cal governments  must  be  used  to  remove 
Injustice  and  to  compel  an  econemy  ot  abun- 
dance. They  believe  that  men  must  exist 
for  the  State  because  only  through  the  power 
of  the  State  can  men  be  compelled  to  be 
fair  to  their  fellowmen.  They  believe  In  the 
policeman.  Sometimes  these  people  favor  a 
plan  which  we  know  as  "communism"  and 
others,  sometimes,  favor  a  plan  we  know  as 
"fascism." 

It  Is  difficult  to  discover  wherein  the  ulti- 
mate objectives  of  these  advocates  of  stateism 
will  dltrer.  Man  Is  either  going  to  be  gov- 
erned from  within  or  without.  Men  who  love 
freedom  and  who  are  willing  to  accord  equal 
rights  to  their  fellowmen.  who  love  demcc- 
racy,  are  going  to  be  willing  to  govern  them- 
selves In  fairness  to  thetr  fellowmen.  Men 
who  have  no  faith  In  self-control  will  turn 
to  the  state  and  submit  to  force,  or  the 
policemen.  One  of  the  great  philosophers 
once  said  that  when  a  man  becomes  an  Im- 
becile his  friends  put  him  Into  an  asylum 
but  when  a  nation  becomes  bankrupt  and 
Imbeclllic  the  people  who  make  up  the  na- 
tion turn  themselves  over  to  the  state. 

Then  there  Is  always  the  little  and  much 
more  powerful  group  which  Is  assisted  by 
the  wealth  It  has  accumulated  and  all  the 
special  pleaders  who  can  be  employed  with 
that  wealth.  It  Is  the  monopolistic  group. 
Those  men  are  anxious  to  recover  the  power 
they  feel  slipping  from  them.  They  Inspire 
men  In  the  other  groups  to  war.  They  em- 
ploy propagandists  to  organize  the  war.  They 
have  long  been  dominant  In  our  Government 
and  In  other  governments  and  they  wish  to 
recover  that  position  they  onec  held.  As 
they  become  pressed  by  the  economic  changes 
which  are  now  coming,  they  will  become  more 
desperate.  They  will  also  become  Interested 
In  stateism  If  they  can  own  and  control  the 
state. 

There  is  the  middle  way  out  of  these  dan- 
gers. It  Is  the  cooperative  way  In  which  men 
are  encouraged  to  become  owners  In  a  free 
society.  In  which  they  a/e  permitted  to  as- 
sume responsibility  and  to  grow  as  they  ex- 
ercise that  responsIbUity.  If  man  Is  to  bo 
a  freeman,  he  must  own  and  control  the 
state  and  he  can  only  be  a  freeman  and  own 
the  state  through  cooperating  with  his  fel- 
lowmen to  make  certain  that  his  fellowman 
Is  granted  every  opportunity  to  express  his 
personality  and  to  obtain  respect  for  his 
human  dignity. 

Our  job  Is  an  educational  job,  then.  If  we 
woxald  ward  off  these  dangers  and  preserve 
democracy.  Cooperatives  are  Instruments  of 
education.  They  cannot  exist  In  a  monopo- 
listic state.  They  can  only  exist  In  a  de- 
mocracy. Their  task  Is  to  oppose  tyranny 
of  all  kinds,  to  expose  and  atUck  Intolerance 
and  bigotry,  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
class    organizations    to    serve    the   ccmmoa 
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good,  and  to  make  certain  -Jiat  they  will 
serve  the  common  good. 

I  am  asked,  often,  what  you  will  be  asked. 
I  am  sure.  That  le.  do  I  wiint  the  entire 
economy  to  become  cooperative.  Let  us  deal 
with  the  present.  The  cooperatives  are 
educational  and  let  us  make  use  of  every 
method  of  assisting  our  people  to  educate 
themselves.  Presently,  I  think  the  coop- 
eratives can  be  most  effective  In  an  economy 
where  there  will  be  public  corporations  and 
profit  corporations  and  cooperative  corpo- 
rations. They  can  be  the  yardstick  to  in- 
fluence evolutionary  processes  of  change. 
As  to  the  future,  let  us  leave  that  to  the  peo- 
ple to  decide  and  as  their  education  ad- 
vances, we  need  not  fear  what  their  choice 
wUl  be. 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Cabson. 


Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TOKX 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  28.  194S 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 
May  12.  1S45: 

rsSSIDSNTI&L   StraCBSSION 

la  the  IM  years  of  the  Presidency,  all 
seven  Vice  Presidents  whom  death  has  ele- 
vated to  the  Nation's  highest  offloe  fortu- 
nately have  lived  to  complete  their  terms. 
Allhouph  this  has  consistently  happened  la 
the  past,  the  American  people  have  no 
guarantee  of  Its  unbroken  continuance  in 
any  like  emergencies  the  future  years  may 
bring.  This  tact  gives  weight  to  ex-Post- 
master General  Farley's  proposal  for  creaUon 
of  a  special  commission  of  Senate  and  Hout* 
Members,  perhaps  amplified  by  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  offi- 
cers, to  examine  the  need  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  covering  all  possible  exigencies 
with  relation  to  the  Presidential  succession. 

To  be  sure,  section  3  of  the  twentieth 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  empowers 
Congress  to  provide  by  law  for  successors.  In 
case  of  the  death  or  disqualification  of  both 
the  President-elect  and  the  Vice  President- 
elect In  the  Interim  between  their  election 
and  the  January  inauguration.  But  Con- 
gress could  become  involved  in  a  protracted 
deadlock  on  this  duty,  a  possibility  that  war- 
rants further  attention.  And  If  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident whom  death  has  advanced  to  the  Presi- 
dency should  die,  his  appointee  as  SecreUry 
of  SUte  (having  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
electorate)  wotild  carry  on.  These  possi- 
bilities make  the  Farley  suggestion  one  which 
deserves  consideration. 


Full  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 
Mr.  BIEMILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts,  I  include  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  news  article 
and  an  editorial  on  the  subject  of  full 
employment  published  in  the  May  24  is- 
sue of  Kenosha  Labor,  which  is  the  olB- 
cial  organ  of  the  AFL  and  CIO  unions 
of  Kenosha.  Wis.: 

Darvs   roa   Ftnx   Emplotmint   Bnx   Starts 
Up — Sponsored  bt  60  in  CoNoazss — Labos 
Gboitfs  PaxPAKK  ros  Ssnats  Hsasino 
Washington. — A   committee   of   "60   Con- 
gressmen for  60.000,000  jobs"  was  Informally 
set    up    here    this    week    by    Representative 
Wright  Patman   (Democrat)   of  Texas.     The 
60  Congressmen,  all  cosponsors  of  the  pend- 
ing full  employment  bill,  will  act  as  an  un- 
official steering  committee  when  the  legisla- 
tion starts  Its  way  through  Congress. 

Hearings  on  the  full  employment  bill  will 
probably  start  late  In  June  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  First. 
however,  price  control  renewal  and  Bretton 
Woods  ratification  must  be  disposed  of. 
House  hearings  on  the  full  employment  legis- 
lation are  expected  to  start  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Executive  Expenditures  only  after 
the  Senate  committee  has  finished. 
JOINT  arrosT 
Establishment  of  the  committee  of  60  Con- 
gressmen for  60  000.000  jobs  was  In  groat  part 
the  result  of  combined  efforts  on  labor  and 
farm  leaders  and  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action  whose  top  committee  lists  both  AFL 
and  CIO  national  leaders. 

Meanwhile  union  groups  continued  to  pre- 
pare their  testimony.  Scores  ot  AFL.  CIO, 
Railroad  Brotherhood,  and  Independent 
unions  are  planning  statements  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  and  Senate  oommlttees. 
Senator  WAOiraa,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
full  employment  legislation,  has  announced 
thst  the  SenaU  oonunittee  hearings  would 
be  "a  democratic  forum." 

oaowxMa  coifciaN 
Labor  oSelala  are  becoming  increasingly 
eoneemad  about  the  fuU  employment  bUl 
becaxjse  of  the  reconversion  mess  and  becauae 
they  know  that  labor  will  have  to  put  on  a 
full  drees  fight  over  renewal  of  the  Price 
Control  Act. 

The  need  for  the  swiftest  possible  passage 
of  the  full  employment  bill  was  pointed  out 
by  one  union  official  who  said  that,  'The 
antiunion  forces  have  been  planning  their 
strategy  against  the  full  employment  bill  for 
months,  and  also  for  removal  of  price  con- 
trols which  would  make  possible  more  profit 
grabbing.  If  they  win  on  the  price-control 
blU  It  will  encoiirage  them  to  concentrate  on 
the  worst  hatchet  job  on  the  full  employ- 
ment bUl  that  Congress  has  seen  since  the 
war  started. 

Kicking  Labor  in  thi  Pants 
American  war  workers  whose  miracles 
of  production  made  possible  the  defeat  of 
Germany  and  Italy  are  about  to  be  kicked 
m  the  pants.  And  already  they  are  being 
told  they  had  better  like  It.  As  war  contracts 
are  being  terminated  and  cut  back  all  over 
the  country,  newspapers  and  magazine 
writers  and  radio  commentators  stooging 
for  corporations  are  ridiculing  labor  de- 
mands for  full  employment  and  maintenance 
of  purchasing  power. 

Two  tjrpical  attacks  on  the  workers  were 
those  of  the  Hearst  sycophant,  Paul  Mallon. 
In  his  column  In  Tuesday's  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel and  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post's 
Washington  editor,  Forrest  Davis,  In  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  that  magazine. 

MaUon  hit  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
UAW-CIO,  that  basic  wage  rates  be  re- 
vised to  provide  the  equivalent  of  48  hours 
pay  for  40  hours  work.  It  Is  obvious  that 
widespread  cuts  In  take-home  pay  wUl  have 
a  seriously  depressing  effect  on  the  whole 
economy  but  Mallon  does  not  see  that.  He 
says.  "How  much  good  the  wage  Increases 


wlU  aeeompllsh  Is  sub>ect  to  objective  ques- 
tioning." He  says  Increases  in  basic  wage 
rates  would  "necesaltate  great  price  in- 
creases"  and  would  "sponsor  further  Infla- 
tion." 

Well,  price  Increases  and  Inflation  wotild 
not  necessarily  foUow  maintenance  of  take- 
home  wages,  especially  if  price  conuols  by 
the  Government  are  not  lifted. 

But  the  true  position  of  Hearst's  man 
Mallon  Is  told  In  this  comment  of  his: 

"Millions  of  war  workers  are  inefficient, 
unskUled  labor,  which  receive  far  more  pay 
than  their  services  were  worth,  but  which 
Is  now  determined  to  keep  those  overpaid 
Jobs  m  preference  to  ret\imlng  to  their 
former  lower  paid  work." 

Mallon  s  column  reveals  him  to  be  a  de- 
splser  of  the  workers  and  an  Ignoramus  In 
economics,  but  aU  oX  that  Is  not  unique  In 
a  Hearst  paper.  The  purpose  of  notmg  his 
column  here  is  to  show  the  kind  of  stuck 
being  made  on  the  American  war  worker 
these  days. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post  article,  entitled 
"The  Slxiy-Million-Job  Myth."  Is  a  vicious 
effort  to  club  down  labor's  demand  for  full 
employment  In  the  postwar  period. 

The  article  Is  contemptible  in  motive  and 
dishonest  m  lU  presenUUon.  Its  moUve  is 
to  obstruct  a  national  program  for  full  em- 
ployment, lu  method  of  presenution  U  to 
make  side  cracks  about  Henry  Wallace  and 
Sidney  HlUman.  to  tell  half-lies  and  whole 
lies  about  the  full  employment  program,  and 
flnaUy,  to  miss  completely  the  point  of  the 
slxty-mllllon-Job  Slogan. 

In  hU  article  Davis  says  that  60,000.000 
Jobs  "became  the  slogan  of  a  left-wing  cult— 
a  cult,  energetically  captained  by  Wallace  and 
HlUman.  determined  to  put  job-finding  at  the 
center  ot  a  siate-controUed  economy  and  the 
wage  worker  in  the  naUonal  saddle.  U 
democracy  Is  govarnmant  ot  the  people,  the 
Wallace-HlUman  Junta  may  be  called  a  Job- 

ocracy.** 

In  the  above  sentence  Davla*  object  Is  to 
direct  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  mlddle- 
claas  raadert  of  the  Post  against  the  work- 
Ingmsn.  to  scare  tlie  reader  Into  believing 
that  grimy.  overaUed  factory  workers  are 
going  to  run  the  Oovemment  and  that  such 
control,  called  jobocracy.  Is  quite  different 
from  control  by  the  people,  which  Is  democ- 
racy, and  which  apparenUy  does  not  include 
the  tUthy  workeis. 

A  little  later  In  the  article  Davis  Insinu- 
ates that  this  jobocracy  or  control  by  the 
workers  is  the  same  as  nazlsm  and  that  that 
Is  really  what  Henry  Wallace  Is  advocating. 
He  says  that  when  Wallace  testified  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  January 
he  advocated  "jobs  guaranteed  to  the  worker. 
farms  for  the  tenant,  capital  to  the  small 
businessman,  homes,  education  and  medical 
care  for  all  flowing  from  the  ever -bountiful 
Government — what  more  did  the  heralds  of 
National  Socialism  offer?" 
Dirty.  Isn't  It? 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  is  opposed  to  job  opportunities  and 
homes,  education  and  medical  care  for 
everybody. 

A  sideswipe  is  taken  in  the  article  at  the 
full  employment  bill  of  which  Senator  Jamks 
E.  MuHRAT  Is  a  sponsor.  Davis  says  the  bUl 
"is  surely  the  farthest  north  In  the  left- 
wing  campaign  for  a  planned  economy  here." 
Of  course,  Davis  does  not  tell  what  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  are.  Nor  does  he  tell 
what  Its  purpose  Is. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  annual  report  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  jobs  which  private  enterprise  can  of- 
fer, and  on  the  total  numt>er  of  Job  seek- 
ers] with  recommendations  on  how  the  Oov- 
emment can  assist  private  enterprise  in  pro- 
viding more  jobs  and  how  Government  can 
make  up  whatever  deficit  exists  In  the  job 
budget  in  order  to  attain  full  employment. 
Clearly,  the  bUl  U  a  move  to  save  private 
enterprise. 
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Davis,  like  other  reactionaries,  keeps  on 
repeating  the  false  argument  that  advocates 
of  full  employment  want  the  Government  to 
provide  Jobs  for  everybody.  The  truth  Is  that 
they  only  want  the  Government  to  provide 
Jobs  for  those  whom  private  enterprise  can- 
not employ.  If  private  enterprise  can  pro- 
vide fiiil  employment  Jobs  for  everybody, 
then  hurray.  Government  will  not  have  to 
do  It. 

Another  below-the-belt  blow  In  the  article 
Is  the  assertion  that  the  CIO's  main  Interest 
in  full  employment  It  Its  greed  for  dues.  No 
kidding,  here  Is  what  the  writer  says.  "A  mass 
labor  movement  such  as  the  CIO  needs  an 
abundance  of  workers  who  can  be  levied  on 
lor  cash  and  regimented  at  the  polls." 

The  big  point  In  the  article  Is  that  nobody 
can  tell  how  many  Jobs  will  be  necessary  for 
full  employment  In  the  postwar  period  tut 
tlM  figure  of  60.000.000  Is  too  high.  Bjcause, 
says  the  Poet,  there  will  not  be  that  many 
workers. 

Well,  the  point  of  labor's  demand  is  that 
Jobs  be  available  for  every  person  who  can  and 
wants  to  work.  To  bring  about  that  situa- 
tion there  will  have  to  be  more  Jobs  than 
workers.  It  Is  Jobs  that  labor  wants — Jobs 
for  workers.  Not  workers  for  Jobs.  IX  60.- 
000.000  Is  too  many,  if  America  can  get  full 
employment  with  57.000.000  Jobs,  shall  we  say 
we  have  failed? 


Soldiers'  Deposits 
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Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  has  a  postwar  plan.  Supple- 
mented by  elaborate  charts,  graphs,  and 
statistics,  we  are  all  preparing  blueprints 
for  reconversion.  Our  American  GI's, 
however,  have  quietly  formed  their  own 
plans  for  the  future.  Prom  their  meager 
salaries  the  doughboys  have  deposited 
$150.C00.000  with  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  invested  ad- 
ditional millions  in  War  bonds. 

This  is  potent  evidence  that  our  fight- 
ing men  realize  their  stake  in  the  future, 
and  are  intelligently  planning  for  It. 

Today  I  introduced  a  bill  which  will 
I)ermit  the  soldier,  at  his  option,  to  leave 
his  deposit  with  the  Treasury,  to  be  re- 
paid in  three  or  six  equal  monthly  in- 
stallments after  his  discharge. 

Under  the  present  law  the  entire  de- 
posit with  the  Treasury  is  repaid  to  him 
on  the  day  of  his  discharge.  Usually  he 
has  no  immediate  need  for  the  money. 
If  it  can  be  paid  to  him  after  he  returns 
home  to  familiar  surroundings,  he  will  be 
less  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  unwise 
expenditures — he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  orient  himself — to  adjust  him- 
self to  civilian  life  before  drawing  upon 
his  savings. 

In  other  words.  I  have  constructed  a 
little  asbestos  lining  for  his  pocket  to 
prevent  the  money  from  "burning  a  hole 
in  it."  It  will  be  his  own  decision,  how- 
ever, whether  he  needs  it,  or  uses  it. 
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Mr.   MORRISON, 
following  is  a  speech 
gins  which  is  of  trentndous 
every  American: 

Thursday.  April  12  will 
bered  as  one  of  the  fatef|il 
lean  history. 

In  the  sudden  death 
velt  our  grief -stricken 
that  tested  both  the 
and  the  new  Chief 
possibilities  for  panic  or 
such  a  great  personal 
velt. 

That   the   American 
ment  never  once  fall 
grief  and  sense  of  persoiia 
highest  tribute  that  car 
Truman. 

The  mldwesterner 
desired    the    Vice 
shoulders  as  he  saw 
the  grave — and  we,  the 
States,    figuratively 
with  him  and  said, 
6o  step  In  there  and 

My    own    estimate    o! 
was   summed   up   In 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt's 

"President   Truman 
prepared  to  do  the  Job 
ble  American   way.     H< 
designate  authority 
activities,  his  position 
ticularly  as  head  of 
Ing    committee    that 
his  ability  to  select 
him    well.      His 
causes  us  to  have 
new  President. 

"There  should  be  no 
part  of  our  allies  as 
terest   In   world   aflalrs 
has  said  he  will  carry 
peace  policies  of  his 

The  following  mornli^ 
for  half  an  hour  or  so 
I  was  Impressed  by  hi 
cislve  manner  and  by 
was  a  certain  heroic 
he  grasped  the  reins  ol 
firm  hands  that  had  hel 
sourl  Valley  plains,  and 
himself  gave  reassuranc^ 
him  and  to  the  stricken 

When  he  went  to 
ence  he  became  the  first 
two  decades  who  had 
such  a  meeting.    Humbltr 
his  congressional  friends 
he  Just  wanted  to  assurp 
his  intense  desire  for 

His  audience  in  the 
scribed  as  "warmly  sy 
Just  that. 

Here  Is  how  Time 
first  few  days  In  office: 

"In  a  few  breathless 
people  got  an  Idea  of 
dent   would  carry  on. 
quick,  decisive,  seemed 
working   hard  without 
losing  his  temper." 
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3y  Hon.  A.  J.  Hig- 

interest  to 
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moments  in  Amer- 

of  President  Roose- 

Itatlon  faced  a  crisis 

chi  iracter  of  our  people 

Ex4cutive.     There  were 

worse  In  the  loss  of 

Jkader  as  Mr.  Roose- 


)eople   and   Govern- 
withal  the  Intense 
1  loss  is  perhaps  the 
be  paid  to  Harry  S. 


neither  sought  nor 

squared    his 

chief  lowered  Into 

people  of  the  United 

sqi  ared    our    shoulders 

I  arry.  we're  for  you. 

pjtch." 
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de  ith : 
( omes   to   office   ably 
in  a  simple,  sensl- 
has  the  abUity   to 
knowledge  of  war 
In  the  Senate — par- 
Senate  Investlgat- 
his    name — and 
soiind  advisers  qualify 
Americanism 
complfete  confidence  In  our 


disturbance  on  the 
oxir  continued  In- 
President  Truman 
the  broad  war  and 
predecessor." 
In  talking  to  him 

It  the  White  House, 
confident   and  de- 
is  humility.     There 
qi^ility  In  this  man  as 
government  In  the 
a  plow  on  the  Mis- 

the  way  he  handled 
to  those  who  saw 

Nation. 
Caj^ltol  Hill  for  confer- 

President  In  at  least 

up  the  hill  for 

and  simply  he  told 

of  both  parties  that 
them  In  person  of 
c(^peratlon. 

nate  has  been  de- 
thetlc"  and  it  was 


gone 


!;er 
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magazine  describes  his 
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s  the  United  States 

their  new  Presi- 

Harry  Truman  was 

o  have  a  talent  for 

jetting  confused  or 


The  past  Is  prologue  to  the  future.  Let  us 
look  at  the  background  and  the  character 
of  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  there  we  may  find 
evidence  of  the  kind  of  President  he  will  b«. 

Our  thirty-third  President  was  born  In 
Lamar.  Mo..  May  8.  1884.  but  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  on  the  famUy  farm  at  Grand- 
view.  In  Jackson  County,  near  Kansas  City. 

His  forebears,  of  Scottish  and  English 
stock,  came  to  Missouri  from  Kentucky.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  horse  trader,  who  had 
served  In  the  Confederate  Army.  Perhaps 
that  accounts  In  part  that  President  Tru- 
man's viewpoint  is  more  southern  than  mid- 
western,  for  the  fact  that  on  the  walls  in  hla 
Senate  office  hung  the  pictures  of  Robert  B. 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson. 

He  grew  up  on  a  farm.  His  91 -year-old 
mother  recalls  that  he  could  plow  the 
straightest  row  of  corn  In  the  quarter.  He 
knows  well  the  struggle  with  the  soil  and 
the  heartbreak  and  happiness  of  working  on 
the  land,  both  as  a  child  and  later  as  an 
adul*^  partner  with  his  father  on  their  600- 
acre  farm. 

Low  family  finances  prevented  college,  so 
he  went  to  work.  His  early  Jobs  Included 
wrapping  papers  In  a  newspaper  circulation 
department,  washing  bottles  in  a  drugstore, 
and  clerking  In  a  bank. 

Few  know  it,  but  Truman  was  a  decorated 
hero  of  the  last  war.  He  led  his  tough  Kan- 
sas City  outfit  through  heavy  fighting  at  St. 
Mlhlel  and  the  Meuse-Argonne,  winning  a 
citation  for  calming  a  panicky  company  In 
action.  One  of  his  favorite  souvenirs  is  In- 
dicative of  the  high  regard  his  men  felt  for 
him.  This  Is  a  lO-gallon  loving  cup  pur- 
chased by  the  men  of  Battery  D  from  the 
dice-game  kitty  on  the  troopship  Journey 
homeward. 

After  the  war  he  started  life  anew  by  set- 
ting up.  with  a  war  buddy,  a  haberdaj.hery  in 
Kansas  City.  In  the  depression  of  1921-22 
It  failed,  as  did  many  another  small  business 
at  that  time.  Truman  went  Into  debt  920.000 
but  paid  off  every  one  of  his  creditors  over 
a  period  of  15  years. 

His  business  gone,  he  went  back  to  the 
farm,  where  we  find  him  approaching  the 
age  of  40  back  at  h!s  boyhood  Job  of  plowing. 

I  have  heard  President  Truman  say— and 
his  experience  has  special  significance  today 
as  our  boys  begin  to  come  home  from  World 
War  n— that  the  starting  point  In  his  po- 
litical career  ^as  his  overseas  military  serv- 
ice. /  Mark  It^  well  that  overseas  military 
service  started  Harry  Truman  off  In  politics, 
because  we  will  have  Its  parallel  many  time* 
again. 

Because  he  was  beloved  by  the  men  In  his 
battery  he  was  put  forward  by  a  group  of 
these  comrades  for  the  office  of  Judge  of  th» 
Jackson  County  court.  One  of  the  loyal  sup- 
porters m  Battery  D  was  Sgt.  Jim  Pendcrgast. 
nephew  of  Tom  Pendergast.  the  Kansas  City 
political  boss.  Jim  Pendergast  told  his  uncle 
that  "the  boys  In  Battery  D  want  Harry 
Truman  on  the  ticket." 

Truman  was  elected.  In  1926  he  was  made 
presiding  Judge.  For  the  next  8  years  he 
supervised  public  works,  levying  taxes,  build- 
ing highways,  and  directing  the  spending  of 
impressive  sums  of  money.  He  served  in 
that  capacity  until  a  few  months  before  his 
election  to  the  Senate  In  1934,  dispensing 
more  than  $25,000,000  for  road  building  with- 
out a  shadow  of  a  doubt  ever  having  been 
cast  on  his  honesty  or  Integrity. 

Paul  Wooton.  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Tlmcs-Picayune.  who  knows  Truman 
Intimately  and  likes  and  respect  him,  had 
this  to  say  of  his  association  with  the  Mis- 
souri organization: 

"This  was  also  true  at  Nicholas  Long- 
worth.  It  has  been  true  of  a  large  niuuber 
of  men  who  have  made  great  contributions 
to  public  service.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact 
corrupt  bosses  often  select  impeccable  men 
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to  hold  Jobs  in  the  Nation's  Capital  where 
they  necessarily  live  In  a  goldfish  bowl.  In- 
sofar as  President  Truman  Is  concerned,  his 
private  life  and  personal  Integrity  are  above 
the  slightest  suspicion." 

After  taking  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  Truman 
quickly  won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  by 
hla  quiet  but  efficient  activity. 

He  played  a  leading  part  in  the  raihx>ad 
finance  Inveetigatlon— an  inquiry  that  re- 
sulted in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940.  He 
also  helped  plan  the  Civil  Aeronautic^  Act. 

Now  we  come  to  his  most  important  con- 
tribution In  the  Senate — his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  War  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, which  became  known  by  the  work  of 
Its  chairman,  as  the  Truman  committee. 

I  once  gave  Harry  Truman  a  chuckle  when 
I  said  the  United  States  now  has  four 
branches  of  government — the  executive,  the 
legislative,  the  Judicial,  and  the  Truman 
committee,  and  although  It  was  said  in  Jest. 
It  came  close  to  the  truth. 

The  history  and  conduct  of  the  Truman 
committee  are  of  Interest  to  v»  becatise  they 
RlTord  the  best  yardstick  by  which  to  ap- 
praise the  methods  President  Trimian  may 
use  In  administering  the  vastly  greater  prob- 
lems which  now  face  him. 

Truman  urged  that  It  would  be  smarter, 
more  efficient  and  more  economical  to  do  the 
Investigation  and  checking  up  on  thU  war  at 
the  same  time  the  money  was  being  spent. 

He  introduced  a  resolution  setting  up  • 
special  corrunlttee  to  Investigate  expenditures 
In  the  rapidly  expanding  defense  program  of 
1940-41.  T>-*  Senate  voted  him  a  $15,000 
appropriation  and  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee. 

The  first  thing  he  did  w«»  to  name  as  com- 
mittee couiisel  a  brlUlant  young  Midwestern 
lawyer.  Hugh  Pulton,  who  Is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  committee's  good  work.  Pulton 
directed  a  small  but  exceedingly  able  staff  of 
fact-finders.  The  committees  work  began 
with  an  Investigation  of  military  camp  con- 
struction, which  resulted  in  an  estimated 
saving  of  »200.000W0  In  that  activity  alone. 
And  here  the  Missouri  Senator  found  his 
World  War  No.  1  mUltary  experiences  of  great 
help  to  the  committee. 

Truman's  conduct  at  the  committee  Inves- 
tigations reveals  a  good  deal  of  his  political 
and  administrative  methods.  He  did  not,  as 
some  other  congressional  figures,  operate  his 
committee  as  a  one-man  show  for  his  own 
aggrandizement.  He  delegated  responsiblUty 
to  other  committee  members,  notably  Sena- 
tor Mead,  of  New  York,  who  is  now  the  com- 
mittee's able  chairman,  and  Senator  Kiuiomx, 
of  West  Virginia.  Senator  Pebcuson,  of 
Michigan,  and  Senators  Burton  ,  Ball,  and 
Barwsm,  among  others.  Yet  with  all  this 
delegation  of  authority,  when  it  came  to  deci- 
sions they  were  made  by  the  chairman,  or  in 
accordance  with  his  Ideas. 

Senator  Truman,  who  In  1942  and  1943  had 
emerged  as  a  national  figure,  was  now  well 
along  his  way  for  a  date  with  destiny  In  ths 
White  House. 

Anyone  who  knows  Harry  Truman*knows 
that  he  neither  sought  nor  desired  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  On  June  4. 
1944.  about  6  weeks  before  the  Democratic 
Convention  In  Chicago,  it  so  happened  that 
I  made  a  talk  there  before  a  meeting  of 
Rotary  International.  In  this  talk.  I  referred 
to  the  outstanding  record  of  the  Truman 
committee,  and  went  on  to  say  that  Senator 
Truman's  knowledge  of  the  administration 
of  government  and  Amerlcai^  industry  made 
him  the  best  qualified  man  to  be  a  strong 
right  arm  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  In  the  postwar  diplomatic 
conferences  to  secure  a  workable  and  endur- 
ing peace. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  a  letter  from 
Senator  Truman.  He  said  for  me  please  not 
to  run  him  for  Vice  President,  that  he  had 


no  ambition  to  be  the  Vice  President.  He 
added  that,  while  it  is  a  most  honorable  office 
and  anyone  ought  to  be  honored  to  fill  it, 
he  liked  his  Job  as  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  that  is  where  he  wanted  to  stay. 

Truman  not  only  did  not  seek  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  but  he  felt  the  Pres- 
ident might  not  want  him  because  of  the 
sla&hlng  criticism  of  some  phases  of  the 
administration  made  by  the  Truman  com- 
mittee. 

Well,  we  all  know  what  happened  at  the 
Chicago  convention.  Other  candidates  who 
were  prominently  mentioned  were  considered, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  unacceptable  to 
certain  groups.  Senator  Truman  was  nom- 
inated as  the  outstanding  man  for  that  high 
office. 

Vice  President  Truman  made  himself  ex- 
ceedingly useful  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  matters 
concerning  relations  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Senate.  Many  times  In  his 
4  months  as  Vice  President  he  helped  to 
smcx>th  over  differences  and  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  and  more  harmonious 
relations. 

The  Vice  President  of  tiie  United  States 
occupies  a  rather  pectillar  office  which  Is  not 
exactly  what  It  appears  to  be.  In  a  busi- 
ness firm  the  vice  president  Is  an  assistant 
to  the  president  and  relieves  him  of  much 
erf  the  burden  and  detail  of  running  the 
company.  Uxxfortunately.  In  the  early  days 
ot  our  Nation,  it  seems  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  BO  little  to  do.  besides  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
representing  the  President  at  social  func- 
tions.   The  tradition  was  set. 

However,  now  that  we  find  ourselves  with- 
out a  Vice  President  for  one  of  the  few  times 
In  American  history,  t»ould  It  not  be  weU  for 
Congress  to  reexamine  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities ot  that  office  and  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  make  him  actuaUy  an  As- 
sistant President?  Let  the  Senate  elect  Its 
own  Presiding  Officer  and  have  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  the  White  House  where  he  belongs  in- 
ftead  of  listening  dally  to  senatorial  oratory 
which.  Interesting  as  it  sometimes  is,  Js  not 
BXiflVclently  Important  to  claim  all  the  working 
time  of  the  No  2  ofBclal  of  our  Gcfvernment. 
From  the  background,  character,  and  pub- 
lic acts  of  Mr.  Truman  we  may  draw  certain 
conclusions  as  to  what  his  policies  will  be  as 
President.  HU  greatest  strength  is  hU  ability 
to  work  with  different  personalities  with 
varying  viewpoints. 

He  believes  that  Congress  should  share  with 
the  President  in  deciding  Important  issues. 
His  standing  with  Congress  Is  high.  As  a 
Senator  he  had  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
practically  everyone  on  Capitol  Hill.  That 
he  values  his  relationship  with  Congress  Is 
shown  by  his  luncheon  visit  to  Capitol  Hill 
within  24  hours  after  taking  the  oath  as 
President.  ThU  relatlomrtilp  will  undoubt- 
edly be  of  the  greatest  significance  when  the 
end  of  the  war  terminates  the  present  coa- 
gresBlonal  grant  of  extraordinary  Presldental 
powers. 

The  Increased  Influence  of  Congress  has 
already  been  seen  in  the  Invitation  extended 
by  the  President  to  Senator  McKillas,  the 
Senate's  new  Presiding  Officer,  to  sit  in  at 
Cabinet  meetings.  Mr.  Truman's  belief  In  a 
balanced  constitutional  government  may  be 
expected  to  have  far-reaching  changes.  If 
other  Allied  Nations  have  had  fears  that  Con- 
grees  and  the  Senate  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization  and 
security  treaties,  they  should  take  note  of 
this  relationship  and  find  In  It  reassurance. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  there  should 
be  no  Important  changes. 

In  the  domestic  management  of  our  Gov- 
enunent  President  Truman  will  expect  and 
demand  efficient,  common  sense  operation  of 
executive  departmenU.  If  he  does  not  get  it. 
I  predict  that  those  at  fault  will  feel  the 


effect  of  the  old  Truman  committee  tech-  • 
nkjues  in  acUon.  Offenders  will  be  called  to 
the  White  House  and  given  a  deadline  to  get 
right— or  else.  He  brings  Into  the  executive 
department  a  desire  for  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  governmental  operations  which  do 
not  meet  these  standards. 

As  to  his  political  philosophy,  let  us  turn 
to  his  own  words  on  that  subject.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  in  making  a  Washington  Day  ad- 
dre»  to  the  Jefferson  City  High  School,  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

"I  like  to  think  at  our  State  of  Missouri  as 
situated  near  the  heart  of  America  and  politi- 
cally—like its  physical  counterpart — )ust  a 
litUe  left  of  center." 

He  has  described  himself  as  a  "common- 
sense  liberal."  His  liberalism  was  born  of 
struggle  and  eaperience.  Mors  so  than  per- 
haps any  other  President  in  history,  he  is  the 
average  Amerlean  in  heritage.  In  appearance, 
and  In  experience.  The  farmer's  boy  who 
plowed  the  rtraightest  row  in  Jackson 
County,  the  war  hero  who  fought  bravely 
In  his  country's  service:  the  merchant  who 
failed  during  a  great  depression;  the  man 
who  would  not  be  licked. 

Our  new  President  is  as  much  a  symbol  of 
the  American  people  as  Winston  Ohurchlll 
Is  of  the  British.  He  U  of  the  people  more 
than  any  President  since  Lincoln.  He  Is 
ipipeccably  honest,  fair-minded,  and  loyal. 
He  has  a  remarkable  talent  for  making  and 
keeping  friends.  He  is  a  hard  worker  His 
patriotism  runs  deep,  and  he  has  shown 
ability  to  rise  to  his  responsibilities.  He  is 
cautious  but  he  Is  also  courageous.  He  meets 
Issues  squarely.  He  can  be  tough  when  he 
thinks  the  public  Interest  Is  not  being  served. 
His  humility  and  modesty  Is  demonstrated 
by  his  remarks  the  morning  after  Mr.  Rocme- 
velt's  death.     Here  is  what  he  said: 

"There  have  been  few  men  in  all  history 
the  equal  of  the  man  into  whose  shoes  I  am 
stepping.  I  pray  God  I  can  measure  up  to 
the  task." 

He  Is  a  clubbable  person.  He  likes  jjeople. 
enjoys  playing  poker,  spinning  yams,  and 
taking  an  occasional  drink.  He  is  unassum- 
ing, quiet,  and  unspecUcular.  He  has  a  de- 
sire for  privacy  and  moderatipo  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  public  figure  I  know.  He 
plays  the  piano  for  relaxation. 

He  Is  the  holder  of  several  "firsts."  He  is 
the  first  President  from  Missouri,  the  first 
war  veteran  to  be  President  since  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  statesmen  of  other 
nations  he  will  be  a  shrewd  bargainer  and 
quite  lilcely  unyielding  on  certain  points. 
Bvents  have  already  demonstrated  that  our 
State  Department  has  toughened  up  in  cer- 
tain of  Its  relations. 

In  recent  months  Mr.  Truman  has  empha- 
sized that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
peace  Is  his  one  major  objective  above  all 
others  and  that  he  wlU  put  aside  all  other 
considerations  to  obtain  It.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  his  sincerity  on  this  point. 

His  understanding  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can— what  he.is  and  what  he  wants  of  life- 
may  weU  make  of  Harry  Truman  a  mighty 
leader  for  this  Nation  In  the  years  Just  ahead. 
In  concluding  these  Impressions  of  Presi- 
dent Truman,  let  U"?  recall  the  words  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  left  behind.  In  a  speech  he 
had  prepared  only^  a  few  hours  before  his 
death.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said:  nrhe  only  limit  to 
our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be  our  doubts 
of  today.  Let  us  move  forward  with  strong 
aud  active  faith." 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  a  great  Captain  of  the 
Ship  of  State  has  passed  on.  Another  now 
stands  at  the  helm.  The  coxxne  Is  plotted, 
the  chart  prepared.  The  log  records  our  vic- 
tories on  all  the  seas.  In  the  air,  and  upon 
lands  strange  to  us.    There  awaiu  but  to 
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record  oxxr  complete  triumph  In  the  final  bat- 
tles ahead  and  to  bring  permanent  peace 
upon  the  world. 

May  I  here  paraphrase  the  Imrmortal  words 
of  Longfellow: 

Our  Ship  of  State  will  sail  on — a  Union  strong 
and  great. 
Humanity,  with  all  its  fears  and  hopes  of 
future  years. 
lilay  safely  hang  upon  its  fate. 
And  we  tow  to  the  new  Captain  of  our  Ship 

of  State — 
We  will  not  fear  to  breast  the  sea; 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,   our 

tears. 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee. 


EdaoitioB  Mast  Play  a  Vital  Role  in  tlie 
Postwar  World  if  PermaBcnt  Peace  Is 
To  Be  More  Than  a  Global  Political 
Phrase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  is 
a  way  of  life  which  requires  preparation 
and  training  Just  as  training  and  prepa- 
ration are  required  for  war.  The  world 
must  train  itself  to  want  and  practice 
peace  if  the  world  is  to  enjoy  it  perma- 
nently. 

The  action  taken  by  this  House  last 
Tuesday.  May  22.  when  it  voted  its  ap- 
proval of  my  resolution  (H.  Res.  215)  ad- 
vocating the  creation  of  an  International 
OfBce  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Af- 
fairs and  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
approving  a  companion  resolution  the 
following  Thursday  are  steps  in  the  di- 
rection of  creating  a  world  desire  and  a 
world  demand  for  peace.  I  am  glad  to 
report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  word  has  just 
reached  me  from  San  Francisco  that  a 
wording  committee  representative  of 
over  30  nations  has  agreed  upon  the 
wording  of  an  amendment  to  the  San 
Francisco  charter  which  would  incor- 
porate the  gist  of  the  resolution  which 
we  approved  last  week  as  a  part  of  the 
document  to  come  out  of  the  present 
United  Nations  Conference.  This  is  an- 
other big  step  of  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  possible  a  world  con- 
sciousness which  will  understand  and 
utilize  the  ways  of  peace. 

Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  House, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the  Sioux 
Palls  Daily  Argus  Leader,  published  in 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.  This  editorial 
thoughtfully  discusses  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  will  challenge  the  forces  of 
education  and  statesmanship  in  the  post- 
war world: 

xnn-oscxD  dcmocsact 

Tou  cant  make  people  good  by  law,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  maxim,  and  a  demonstrably  true 
one.  Neither  can  you  browbeat  or  sandbag 
any  people  Into  accepting  democracy  as  a 
form  of  government  and  way  of  life.  Thi« 
la  especially  true  11,  In  their  origins  and  tra- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RtPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Afaj  28.  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reiiarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  tWe  Brooklyn  Eagle 
on  May  24.  1945: 

rot    UNTTED    STATES    COTI8THOU8B    IW    CIVIC 

CEKTHl 

With  the  plans  for  a  ^rooklyn  civic  cen- 
ter rapidly  approaching  a  8Ut«  of  asstir- 


ance,  the  Eagle  is  delighted  to  learn  of  the 
possibility  Of  the  inclusion  of  still  another 
important  governmental  building  In  the 
group  planned  for  this  area.  We  refer  to  a 
Federal  courthouse 

At  present  the  Federal  courts  are  all 
housed  In  the  so-called  Post  Office  Build- 
ing along  with  various  other  Federal  of- 
fices. But  the  existing  court  accommoda- 
tions are  becoming  more  and  more  inade- 
quate as  the  volume  of  business  in  them 
increases  due  to  the  numerous  war-con- 
nected cases  now  coming  before  them.  It 
is  the  belief  of  Federal  officials — to  which 
we  subscribe — that  the  calendars  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  will  increase  constantly  during 
the  postwar  era. 

We  were  therefore  glad  to  learn  of  the 
action  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association  In 
appointing  a  committee  to  try  to  bring 
about  the  erection  of  a  new  and  separate 
Federal  courthouse  and  the  endorsement 
of  that  move  by  Representative  Bugxnk 
KiocH  and  Lewis  C.  Ryan,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Association. 

Postmaster  Frank  J.  Quayle  also  warmly 
approved  this  plan  because  the  new  court- 
house would  give  more  badly  needed  room 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  area 
suggested  for  the  new  courthouse  is  the 
block  bounded  by  Washington,  TUlary, 
Adams,  and  Sands  Streets. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  buildings  In  the  Man- 
hatUn  Civic  Center  is  the  striking  Federal 
Courthoiise.  The  situation  of  the  court 
calendars  here  fully  warrants  such  a  struc- 
ture in  Brooklyn. 


Albert  Deutsch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  people 
and  press  of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin 
are  alarmed  by  the  contempt  charges 
voted  by  the  Veterans'  Committee  against 
Albert  Deutsch,  reporter  for  the  news- 
paper PM.  Many  people  have  written 
me,  protesting  what  they  believe  is  a 
serious  violation  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

I  personally  concur  in  that  view.  I 
further  believe  it  is  high  time  that  either 
the  charges  are  formally  revoked  by  the 
committee  or  are  brought  on  the  floor 
for  imftiediate  action. 

As  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the 
press  of  Wisconsin,  I  include  two  edi- 
torials, one  from  the  Capitol  Times,  of 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  the  other  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal: 

JProm  the  Capital  Times  of  May  22,  1945) 

rRzxDOM  or  rarss  is  at  st.mcx  in  thi  pm 

CONTEMPT  CASE 

A  real  Issue  flf  freedom  of  the  press  has- 
popped  up  in  the  Nation's  CapiUl.  the  out- 
come of  which  may  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  historic  rights  of  newspapers  and  their 
correspondents. 

The  case  Involves  Albert  Deutsch  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  the  liberal  New  York 
daily,  PM.  Using  information  supplied  to 
him  in  confidence  by  inmates  and  employees 
of  veterans'  hospitals,  Deutsch  published  sev- 
eral articles  critical  of  the  adminlstxatlve 
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policies  of  those  institutions.  He  was  called 
before  the  Veterans'  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ostensibly 
to  testify  concerning  the  charges  made  In  the 
articles. 

However,  when  Deutsch  appeared  before 
the  committee  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
get  at  the  subject  matter  of  the  articles. 
Instead,  the  committee,  which  is  headed  by 
the  Mississippi  medievalist  and  demagog. 
Representative  John  Rankin,  sought  to 
force  him  to  divulge  the  names  of  those  who 
had  supplied  the  information.  This  Deutsch 
refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  journalistic  confi- 
dences. 

Rankin,  who  has  carried  on  a  malicious 
campaign  of  vilification  against  PM,  sotight 
and  secured  a  citation  of  contempt  of  Con- 
gress against  Deutsch.  The  swift  action 
Rankin  was  able  to  obtain  against  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  liberal  organization  is  in 
notable  contrast  to  the  hesitancy  shown  by 
congressional  committees  when  the  spokes- 
men for  reactionary  groups  refuse  to  divulge 
Information  to  official  committees. 

The  reactionary  propaganda  organization, 
the  Committee  for  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, one  of  whose  high  officials  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  in  the  last  war 
for  collaborating  with  the  German  Govern- 
ment, Is  a  good  case  in  point.  Summoned 
before  a  congressional  committee  last  fall, 
spokesmen  for  this  tory  outfit  bluntly  and 
arrogantly  refused  to  provide  a  list  of  its 
contributors.  There  was  a  lot  of  loud  talk 
about  contempt  at  the  time,  but  no  action 
was  taken. 

When  a  liberal  organization  like  PM  la  in- 
volved, however,  strutting  Congressmen  sud- 
denly become  aware  of  their  majestic  dignity. 

The  Capital  Times  believes  that  a  news- 
paper has  as  much  right  to  withhold  confi- 
dential information  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor. 
Thla  right  is  indispensable  to  one  of  the 
most  vital  functions  performed  by  the  press — 
the  exposing  of  graft,  corruption,  and  injus- 
tice. If  this  right  can  be  nullified  it  will 
result  in  encouraging  administrative  officials 
to  conduct  their  duties  in  their  own  interests 
rather  than  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 

If  the  House  votes  to  hold  Deutsch  in  con- 
tempt, it  will  have  established  a  precedent 
fraught  with  danger  for  the  future  freedom 
of  the  American  press. 

[From   the   Milwaukee  Journal   of   May   24, 
1945] 

THE  "contempt"   of  DETJTSCH 

After  committee  members  had  twice  re- 
fused Chairman  Rankin's  demand  that  they 
cite  for  contempt  Albert  Deutsch,  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  newspaper  PM,  they 
were  bullyragged  into  a  vote  of  13  to  5  for 
doing  it.  But  before  they  met  again,  the 
committee  members  had  decided  that  the 
matter  should  not  go  to  the  House.  Now 
Congressman  Enrrn  Rocess,  Republican,  says 
the  contempt  charge  Is  dead.  A  wise, deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Deutsch.  who  had  written  a  long  series 
of  articles  on  the  care  of  veterans,  including 
abuses,  was  called  before  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. There  he  offered  to  give  them  all  the 
Information  he  had.  But  Chairman  Rankin 
wanted  to  know  where  and  from  whom  he 
got  It.  Mr.  Deutsch  wan  ready  to  give  him 
aU  his  sources,  except  th«i  names  of  five  phy- 
sicians who  had  asked  and  been  given  his 
pledge  of  secrecy. 

These  five  names  Rankin  demanded  and 
Deutsch  refused.  Rankin  wanted  none  of 
Deutfich's  information.  Apparently  he  want- 
ed to  drive  Deutsch  into  a  corner  with  his 
threat  of  contempt  proceedings  In  the  House, 
which  could  be  punished  by  fine  and  Impris- 
onment for  30  days. 

That  is  Congressman  Rankin's  Idea  of  » 
free  press.  The  country  was  benefited  by  the 
revelations  Deutsch  maile.  but  he  proposed 
to  keep  his  word.    Everyone  who  knows  any- 


thing about  newspaper  work  knows  that  use- 
ful information  is  frequently  obtained  in 
this  way.  Government  officials  say  many 
things  off  the  record,  with  confidence  that 
the  source  will  not  be  revealed.  A  promise 
given  physicians,  presumably  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  afraid  of  reprisals,  is  just 
as  much  a  promise. 

Whether  Mr.  Rankin  had  In  mind  perse- 
cuting doctors  who  had  talked  is  not  known. 
He  certainly  did  not  have  in  mind  getting  the 
best  and  fullest  Information  for  the  use  of 
his  committee  and  the  service  of  the  public. 


Twenty-two  Groaps  Support  Extension  of 
OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  28, 
1945: 

TWENTT-TWO   GtOUPB    SUPPOtT    EXTENSION    OF 

OPA — Inflation    Dancei    Oreatek    Than 
Evn,    Sat    Heads    Who    Urge    Fight    on 
Amendments — Taft    Proposal    Assailei>— 
Leader  of  UNrvERsrrr  Women  Favors  Price 
Cbilinos  and  PiooRs  for  Two  More  Years 
Washington,   May    27. — Heads    of   22    na- 
tional organizations  today  Issued  a  call   to 
their  memberships  to  join  in  a  Plght  Infla- 
tion Week,  June  10  to  17,  In  a  move  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  extend  for  1  year  the  Price 
Control  Act,  which  expires  June  30.     Their 
call  to  action  declared: 

"The  danger  of  Inflation  Is  greater  than 
ever  before.  There  must  be  no  negotiated 
peace  with  inflation.  There  must  be  no  com- 
promise with  black  markets.  Rationing  must 
continue  to  assure  fair  sharing  and  to  enable 
us  to  prevent  starvation  of  liberated  peoples." 
In  a  press  conference,  spokesmen  for  the 
organizations  assailed  two  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  price-control  bill — the  Taft 
amendment  and  the  Thomas  amendment. 

Both  Paul  Sifton.  of  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  and  Don  Montgomery,  of  the 
CIO,  asserted  that  the  Taft  amendment 
would  end  price  control  by  compelling  OPA  to 
figure  cost  plus  profit,  item  by  item,  putting 
an  end  to  the  price-freeze  system  which  has 
thxis  far  been  used  to  control  prices. 

wants  riders  taken  off 

Bdr.  Montgomery  defined  the  Thomas 
amendment  as  "a  plan  to  make  each  indus- 
try show  a  profit,  more  profit  than  In  peace- 
time '  Once  that  got  sUrted,  he  said.  It 
would  soon  become  a  profit-Insurance  law 
instead  of  a  price-control  law.  He  reported 
300,000  unemployed  in  Detroit  due  to  cut- 
backs, as  a  warning  that  inflation  would  add 
to  other  threatened  economic  Ills.  He  con- 
tinued: 

"We  want  the  riders  taken  off.  such  as  were 
put  on  by  the  canners.  preventing  OPA  from 
using  the  Government  definition  of  quality 
to  set  prices,  so  that  all  grades  were  put  at 
top  ceiling." 

Dr.  Caroline  Ware,  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  declared: 

"Remembering  the  last  war,  and  the  fact 
that  the  real  Inflation  came  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  my  organization  favors 
price  floors  and  ceilings  for  2  years  after 
the  war  Is  over.  But  Capitol  Hill  committees 
are  wedded  to  the  1-yeai  idea." 


Representatives  of  the  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women,  the  National  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Women,  and  the  League  of  Women 
Shopp>ers  said  they  were  certain  their  organi- 
zations would  carry  out  Intensive  campaigns 
in  Plght  Inflation  Week. 

OFFICIALS    BICNnro    CALL 

Officials  signing  the  call  for  their  organiza- 
tions were: 

Katharine  Armatage.  League  of  Women 
Shoppers,  Inc.;  Mary  McLe«xl  Bethune.  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Negro  Women;  Elisabeth 
Chrlstman,  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League;  Nathan  B.  Cowan,  Congreas  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations;  Ruth  Craven,  National 
CouncU  of  Catholic  Women;  Laura  Essman, 
Ladles  AuxUiarles.  Railroad  Labor  Organi- 
zation; Mrs.  Herman  Lowe.  Women's  Auxil- 
iaries of  Labor,  A.  F.  of  L.;  WlUard  E  Olvens, 
National  Education  Association;  Mildred  Out- 
willig,  National  Federation  of  Settlements; 
Mrs.  James  W.  Irwin,  National  Board.  YWCA; 
Elizabeth  McGee,  National  Consumers 
League;  Kathr3m  McHale,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Universlly  Women;  Rev.  Francis  Mc- 
Peek,  Legislative  Committee.  CouncU  for  So- 
cial Action,  Congregational  Christian 
Churches;  Leila  Massey,  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association;  James  G.  Patten.  Nation- 
al Farmer*  Union;  Leslie  Perry.  NaUonal  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People;  Millard  W.  Rice,  Disabled  American 
Veterans;  Mrs.  Faye  Stephenson,  Congress  of 
Women's  Auxiliaries,  CIO;  Colston  Warne, 
Consumers  Union;  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Welt,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women;  A.  P.  Whit- 
ney, Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and 
Mrs,  Stftou,  Union  for  Democratic  Action. 


Urgent  Nee<l  for  InTestif ation  of  Our 
Veterans'  Hospitals 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

<DF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  2:iMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
veterans  of  my  home  town,  and  all  over 
the  country  for  that  matter,  are  deeply 
concerned  over  conditions  reported  to 
exist  in  our  vet<;rans*  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  Our  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, particulary  the  American  Legion, 
feel  that  a  speedy,  thorough,  and  search- 
ing investigation  should  be  made  of  the 
facilities  now  offered  our  wounded  and 
disabled  veterans  by  our  veterans'  hos- 
pitals and  the  policies  and  practices  pur- 
sued by  those  in  charge  of  these  insti- 
tutions. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
of  Congress  charged  with  this  responsi- 
bility will  go  into  these  charges  and  re- 
ported conditions  at  the  earlist  possible 
date  and  make  its  report  back  to  Con- 
gress so  that  remedial  action  may  be 
promptly  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  wounded  and  dis- 
abled veterans  are  entitled  to  tb.e  best 
facilities,  treatment,  and  care  that  • 
grateful  Nation  can  give  them.  What- 
ever is  necessary  to  be  done  to  insure 
them  these  benefits,  care,  and  treatment, 
must  be  done  and  done  speedily. 

As  a  member  of  the  Samuel  T.  Adams 
Post,  No.  66,  I  know  personally  the  fine 
group  of  veterans  who  adopted  the  reso- 
lution their  commander  mailed  to  me  and 
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their  deep  concern  for  a  thorough  house- 
cleaning  if  found  necessary.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  country  should  know 
the  facts. 

Under  the  leave  granted.  I  am  Inserting 
the  letter  of  the  commander  of  our  post 
and  resolution  adopted  by  its  members, 
which  are  as  follows: 

Thi  Ameucai*  Lecion. 
Samuxl  T.  Aoaks  Post,  No.  66, 

Kennett.  Mo.,  May  23,  1945. 
Hon.  Orvuxe  Ziumxkman. 

House  of  Representatives  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAS  Sir:  I  ara  herewith  enclosing  a  reso- 
lution which  was  passed  by  Samuel  T.  Adams 
Post.  No.  66,  of  the  American  Legion,  relative 
to  the  reported  conditions  which  are  pre- 
▼aillng  In  a  great  many  oX  our  Government's 
veterans'  hospitals 

There  was  approximately  90  members  of 
our  post  present  when  this  action  was  taken 
end  the  membeii  of  this  post  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  our  veterans'  hos- 
pitals If  these  conditions  which  the  news- 
papers and  the  magazines  are  relating  are 
true. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  the  present  com- 
mittee which  Congreea  has  set  up  to  Inves- 
tigate this  situation  can  depend  100  percent 
on  every  veteran  and  American  Legion  mem- 
ber to  lend  his  full  cooperation  to  the  end 
that  such  conditions  can  be  eliminated  and 
remedied  to  a  jxeat  extent. 

We  have  full  confidence  in  you  to  the  end 
that  you  will  exert  every  effort  to  give  the 
needy  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  11  every 
consideration,  tind  especially  those  who  are 
In  need  of  hospitalization. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Hugh  R   Cawthow. 

Commander. 

Whereas  Samuel  T.  Adams  Post.  No.  66.  of 
the  American  l*glon  at  its  regular  meeting 
held  on  May  3.  1945,  did.  among  other  things. 
discuss  the  conditions  relative  to  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  and 

Whereas  the  said  membership  of  the  Sam- 
uel T.  Adams  Post.  No.  66.  was  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress should  miJie  a  thorough  investlKation 
of  the  conditions  which  are  said  to  exist  in 
the  veterans'  h.Dspltals  relative  to  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  II:  Now    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  bv  Samuel  T.  Adams  Post,  No.  6$. 
of  the  American  Le0on,  assembled  at  a  reg' 
ular  meeting  in  the  city  of  Kennett,  Mo., 
respectfully  requests.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Spates  reqtiire  of  its  special  com- 
mittee appointed  to  Investigate  veterans' 
hospitals  to  malce  a  thorough  investigation 
of  each  and  every  veterans'  hospital  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  so  that  the 
American  public  may  have  a  true  and  correct 
picture  of  the  situation  which  prevails  among 
said  hospitals  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
disabled  veterans;  and 

Resolved.  That  if  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  Congress  to  make  said  investi- 
gation finds  that  the  same  have  been  oper- 
ated In  a  careless,  unskillful,  and  haphazard 
manner,  then  to  reprimand,  discharge,  and 
relieve  the  present  personnel  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  from  their  duties  In  the 
operation  of  sa.d  hospitals  and  place  the 
operation  of  said  hospitals  in  safe  and  careful 
hands  In  order  that  disabled  veterans  shall 
have  the  proper  care  and  treatment  while 
patients  in  such  Institutions;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  said  committee  shall  and 
wlU  make  public  Its  findings  and  facts  and 
Its  reconunendatlons  to  Congress  so  that  the 
American  public  and  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  n  will  know  that  such  conditions. 
If  true,  wlU  at  once  be  remedied  and  that  the 
veterans  wUl  be  supplied  with  the  kind  of 


medical  treatment  that  I  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  8ta|tes  have  always  in- 
tended for  them  to  havei 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 


each  of  Missovu-l's  Unit< 
our  Congressmen,  and  th( 
headquarters  of  the  Ami 
request  that  they  exert  e^ 
the  situation  In  order 
soon  be  a  national  scan( 
Respectfully  submitt 

KUCH 

Geor< 

ELBEfl 


States  Senators, 
National  and  State 
lean  Legion  with  a 
?ry  effort  to  remedy 
stop  what  might 
il. 

R.  Cawthok, 

T.  ClLMORK, 

L.  Ford, 


Resolutions  Committee. 


Blessed  Is  the  Peacefiaker — Tribute  to 
Franklin  Delano  R(foseTelt  by  Fuller 
Warren 


EXTENSION  Oil  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDt  PEPPER 

or  floe:  DA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TKE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday,  May  24) .  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Prej;ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  ha^'e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  hecord  a  very  able 
and  moving  address  entitled  "Blessed  Is 
the  Peacemaker,"  by  ]^uller  Warren,  an 
eminent  and  beloved  c  tizen  of  the  State 
of  Florida.  The  address  i.s  a  eulogy  of 
and  tribute  to  Presider  t  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prin  ,ed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  President  Roo  evelt  died  yester- 
day, desolation  laid  Its  cold  and  numbing 
hand  on  the  heart  of  humanity  all  over  the 
world.  With  his  body  wUl  Xm  buried  the 
brightest  hopes  for  mank  ind's  deepest  yearn- 
ing— permanent  peace.  Se  Is  gone,  and  no 
man  can  fill  his  place. 

"I  am  one  among  the  t  bcasands  who  loved 
him.  and  I  stand  with  t  le  millions  who  la- 
ment his  death."  Thess  tender,  beautiful 
words,  spoken  a  little  iiore  than  55  years 
ago  of  another  great  and  good  man  who  also 
died  In  Georgia,  express  my  feelings  about 
President  Roosevelt. 

No  person  in  all  the  1  )ng  and  tragic  his- 
tory of  the  world  ever  mes  nt  so  much  to  man- 
kind. No  man  ever  did  so  much  for  so  many 
people.  No  man  was  ev  ?r  needed  so  badly. 
No  death  ever  left  the  wcrld  in  such  a  liu-ch. 
No  death  was  ever  so  uiiversally  mourned. 
No  such  man  ever  before  lived.  "He  caught 
the  heart  of  humanity  iii  the  fervid  glow  of 
his  own.  and  sweeping  i  rom  triumph  unto 
triumph,  died  on  yesterday  the  foremost 
statesman  In  all  the  world. 

For  thousands  of  cruel  years  mankind  has 
groped  In  vain  for  peace,  Billions,  literally 
billions,  of  living,  breathing,  feeling  himian 
beings  have  been  bruta'.lj  slaughtered  in  the 
unending  succession  of  wprs  which  have  rav- 
aged the  world.  God's  okvn  son  came  down 
from  heaven  and  tried  to  stop  war,  but  He 
failed.  Since  the  Savj 
talked"  with  men,  there 
of  about  one  war  every  12 
of  the  world.  Each  succeeding  war  has  be- 
come increasingly  more  destructive  and  ruin- 
ous. World  War  I  killed  Something  like  25,- 
000.000  human  beings.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  people  have  been  sliiughtered  In  World 
War  n.  It  Is  estimated  Qhat  the  ntmit>er  of 
slain  and  starved  Is  near  100.000,000 — almost 


3ur     "walked     and 

^as  been  an  average 

years  in  some  part 


as  many  as  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  generally  believed  that 
one  more  world  war  will  destroy  the  human 
race. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  one  bright 
hope  of  humanity  that  another  world  war 
could  be  prevented.  By  common  consent  he 
was  the  world's  ablest  and  most  ardent 
apostle  of  peace.  He  created  the  good-neigh- 
bor policy  for  the  western  world,  which  was 
and  is  a  practical  demonstration  that  a  large 
and  Important  part  of  mankind  can  live  to- 
gether In  peace,  concord,  and  good  will. 

He  had  gone  a  long  way  toward  extending 
the  good-neighbor  policy  throughout  aU  the 
civilized  earth.  His  good  will,  genius  for 
friendship,  and  great  heart  enabled  him  to 
harmonize  the  two  most  diverse  and  dis- 
sonant nations  in  the  world — Russia  and 
Great  Britain.  He  had  lifted  up  fallen  France. 
He  gave  help  and  hope  to  charred  and  crtished 
China.  He  saved  Italy  from  actual  starva- 
tion. 

President  Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  unify- 
ing Influence  in  the  universe.  He  was.  In 
fact,  the  only  unifying  Influence  in  a  be- 
wildered world.  I  have  seen  his  smiling  pic- 
ture alongside  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  In  the  humble  hovels  of  the  poor  and 
propertyless  in  Europe  and  Africa.  Even  In 
the  Islands  of  the  sea,  his  name  was  uttered 
with  affection — almost  with  reverence.  In 
every  land  I  have  been,  he  was  well  beloved. 
Truly,  he  was  the  Incarnate  triumph  of  a 
heartftil  man. 

The  deep  devotion  that  freedom -loving 
peoples  of  all  lands  felt  for  President  Roose- 
velt, his  marvelous  gifts  of  mind  and  heart. 
and  the  almost  universal  belief  that  he  more 
than  any  other  man  was  responsible  for  de- 
feating the  most  terrible  assault  ever  made 
upon  civUization,  placed  this  brave  and  be- 
loved man  in  thr  best  position  any  person 
ever  has  been  to  make  a  peace  that  would 
prevent  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  another  world 
war.  President  Roosevelt  had  dedicated,  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  terrific  task  of  elim- 
inating war  forever.  Before  death  struck 
him  down  yesterday,  he  had  already  gone  a 
long  way  toward  doing  It.  He  had  avoided 
all  the  tragic  mistakes  President  Wilson  had 
made.  He  made  isolationism  a  hissing  in  the 
cars  of  most  Americans.  He  personally 
brought  into  being  and  named  the  great 
coalition  known  as  the  United  Nations.  His 
unrivaled  genius  for  diplomacy  guided  the 
Grand  Alliance  through  the  crucial  Confer- 
ences at  Ccsablanca,  Cairo,  Tehran,  and  the 
Crimea.  He  watered  the  soil  of  Internp.tional 
cooperation  and  planted  In  It  the  seeds  of 
enduring  peace  for  all  peoples. 

This  marvelous,  mighty  man  had  prepared 
the  blueprint  of  permanent  peace.  He  was  In 
a  fair  way  to  erect  from  it  a  lasting  structure 
at  San  Francisco.  He  had  already  planned  a 
message  for  that  momentous  meeting.  Why 
he  was  not  spared  for  that  great  and  sorely 
needed  service  at  San  Pranclsro  is  something 
I  caft't  understand.  Inscrutable,  Indeed,  are 
the  dispensations  of  fate.  No  man  ever  bad 
a  better  and  brighter  opportunity  to  bring 
the  priceless  blessing  of  lasting  peace  to  a 
war-weary  world.  He  was  taken  Just  when 
we  needed  him  most.  What  will  it  profit  us 
if  we  win  this  war  and  are  forced  to  Qght  an- 
other one  a  few  years  from  now — all  because 
he  could  not  be  there  to  make  the  peace 
permanent? 

No  death  was  ever  so  untimely.  No  death 
was  ever  so  fraught  with  terrible  danger  for 
all  mankind.  I  cannot  help  fearing  that 
President  Roosevelt's  death  means  that  the 
earth  will  agam  run  red  with  the  blood  of 
countless  millions  of  innocent  victims  of  an- 
other and  Infinitely  more  horrible  world  war. 

The  world  never  owed  so  much  to  any  man. 
When  the  new  barbarians  of  Germany  set  out 
to  reduce  civilization  to  ruins  President 
Roosevelt  was  the  first  statesman  to  chal- 
lenge the  cruel  killers.    No  friend  of  freedom 
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can  ever  forget  the  "quarantine  speech" 
against  aggressors  which  he  raade  at  Chicago 
In  1937.  He  clearly  foresaw  «md  foretold  the 
brutal  nature  of  the  Nazis,  anl  he  took  timely 
steps  to  repel  the  ruthless  killers.  But  for 
President  Roosevelt  mllllom;  of  Americans 
very  Ukely  would  be  In  German  concentra- 
tion camps  or  In  mass  graves,  and  the  cities 
of  our  country  a  charred  pile  of  ruins.  A 
hundred  years  from  now  people  will  kneel  In 
gratitude  to  God  that  Roosevelt  was  here  to 
lead  America  and  the  world  in  their  darkest 
hour. 

It  la  a  cruel  and  bitter  iro^iy  that  he  was 
not  permitted  to  witness  the  )p-eaC  victory  he 
did  so  much  to  bring  about.  But  it  Is  some 
consolation  to  the  millions  who  loved  and 
admired  President  Roosevelt  ;;hat,  like  Moses 
who  looked  across  Jordan  to  the  Promised 
Land  and  then  died,  he  was  spared  long 
enough  to  see  ultimate  victory  not  far  off. 

Out  beyond  the  stars  amid  the  amaranths 
that  bloom  perermially  In  tbe  garden  of  the 
immortelles,  may  his  great  sdul  find  the  rest 
which  was  denied  his  weary  body  here  on 
earth  is  the  hope  and  prayer  of  one  who  loved 
him  In  life  and  mourns  blm  in  death. 


Retrocession  of  Sooth  TjtoI  to  Austria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or    NOKTU   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thw^sday.  May  24) ,  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  prepared  by  me  for 
delivery  in  New  York  CUty  which  the 
business  of  the  Senate  prevented  me 
from  delivering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apart  from  Vienna,  there  Is  no  geographi- 
cal designation  so  characteristic  of  Austria  as 
Is  the  name  of  Tyrol.  Though  Tyrol  Is  only 
one  of  Atistrla's  province!).  It  has  left  a 
deeper  Impression  on  the  imagination  of  the 
world  than  almost  any  otlier  European  re- 
gion. It  has  always  stood  for  untouched  na- 
ttire,  plnewoods.  pastures,  and  a  bewltch- 
ingly  beautiful  and  majestic  mountain  land- 
scape. It  Is  a  country  of  mighty  mountain 
ranges,  which,  like  Switzerland,  have  pro- 
duced a  hard-working,  pious,  stubborn,  and 
freedom -loving  people — the  Tyrolese. 

The  favorable  and  protected  position  of 
their  country  has  filled  the  Tyrolese  with 
the  love  of  freedom  and  democratic  Institu- 
tions which  is  unmatched  even  in  the  famous 
Swiss  cantons.  Indeed,  tlie  Tyrolese  pre- 
ceded Switzerland  In  their  peasant  democra- 
cy. While  everywhere  else  In  Etirope.  the 
farmers  were  mere  serfs,  the  peasants  of 
Tyrol  were  free  and  formcil  one  of  the  sov- 
ereign provinces  of  the  country.  Their  army, 
like  that  of  the  Swiss,  was  a  people's  army. 
and  each  Tyrolese  Jealously  guarded  the  right 
to  keep  his  own  weapons  La  his  home.  This 
long  tradition  of  uncomprcmlslng  independ- 
ence produced  fighters,  who.  In  1809.  guided 
by  their  peasant  leader  Andreas  Hofer  In- 
flicted the  first  crtishlng  defeat  on  Napoleon, 
at  a  time  when  even  the  powerful  naUons  of 
Europe  were  unable  to  fig  at  him. 

Since  1919  the  name  of  Tyrol  has  become 
■ynonymoua  with  one  of  I.-urope's  most  ach- 
ing questions — the  problem  of  south  Tyrol. 
The  Treaty  of  St.  Gernialn  allocated  to 
lUly  half  of  Tyrol,  placing  230,000  Austrian 


Tyrolese  against  their  will  under  Italian  rule, 
creating  thereby  a  new  minority  problem 
hitherto  unknown.  To  understand  the 
tragic  mistake  one  must  reallre  that  Tyrol, 
except  for  a  short  while  at  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  war.  has  never  known  foreign 
masters.  Tyrol  has  been  an  individual  state 
tmlt  ever  since  the  seventh  century  and  the 
north  had  never  been  separated  from  the 
south.  They  had  always  remained  loyal  to 
Austria. 

The  annexation  of  south  Tyrol  was  made 
In  shocking  violation  of  President  Wilson's 
14  points.  Point  11.  dealing  with  Italy's 
future  border,  reads :  "A  readjxistment  of  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected  along 
clearly  recognizable  lines  of  nationality." 

Lloyd  George,  writing  about  south  Tyrol, 
says:  'It  must  be  admitted  that  the  hack- 
ing off  of  essentially  Tyrolese  villages  from 
the  rest  of  Tyrol  was  Incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  self-determination  Implicitly 
embodied  In  the  original  war  alms  of  the 
Allied  statesmen." 

Colonel  House  writes:  "I  have  often  won- 
dered Just  why  Wilson  consented  to  this 
(Brenner)  line.  Clemenceau,  Uoyd  George, 
and  I  disctissed  It  during  the  armistice  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  three  of  us  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Tyrolese  should  not  be 
taken  from  Austria." 

And  Dr.  Charles  Seymour  explains  that 
President  Wilson  admitted  that  the  Injustice 
"has  been  due  to  Insufficient  study." 

Even  prominent  democratic  leaders  in  Italy 
are  now  sliarlng  this  view  and  are  willing  to 
retturn  this  border  region  to  Austria  as  It 
does  not  represent  a  material  or  Ideological 
value  to  Italy. 

During  the  Fascist  regime  In  Italy,  south 
Tyrol — as  neutral  reports  sent  to  the  League 
of  Nations  show  i — has  suffered  worse  mis- 
treatments than  any  other  minority  In 
Europe.  The  Italian  attempt  of  denational- 
ization Included  the  prohibition  of  their  lan- 
guage in  schools  and  churches,  and  the  word 
"Tyrol"  was  banned  by  law.  Singing  of  Tyro- 
lese songs  was  punished  by  Jail  sentences  or 
even  depxjrtatlon.  Even  tombstones  had  to 
be  Italianized.  All  towns  and  villages  re- 
ceived Italian  names.  And  the  population 
was  forced  to  accept  all  Italian  Institutions 
and  were  compelled  to  It  by  Fascist  brutality. 
Finally  part  of  the  unyielding  and  heroic 
Tyrolese  population  was  deported  by  force  to 
Germany  following  an  agreement  reached 
between  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  For  the  first 
time  In  12  centuries  this  highly  civilized  and 
profoundly  democratic  people  had  lost  their 
freedom. 

Now  it  Is  time  to  repair  this  miscarriage  of 
Justice  as  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  calls 
the  partition  of  Tyrol. 

Under  the  guarantee  of  self-determination 
of  nations  and  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  south 
Tyrol  must  be  permitted  right  now  to  rejoin 
northern  Tyrol. 

Tbe  first  step  ought  to  be  to  put  southern 
Tyrol  under  Allied  military  government  de- 
pending from  the  commander  of  the  Allied 
occupational  force*  In  Austria.  South  Tyrol, 
today  liberated  from  Fascist  tyranny,  ought 
to  be  under  the  same  administration  as  north 
Tyrol,  liberated  by  American  troops.  Local 
Tyrolese  administration  should  be  reinstated 
and  the  Italian  administration  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  fvmctlon  again  in  southern 
Tyrol. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  give  back  to 
Austria  and  to  lU  province  of  Tyrol  the  100 
percent  Austrian  part  of  southern  Tyrol  un- 
til Salurn.  In  the  southern  part  then,  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Trentino.  a  demo- 
cratic plebiscite  tinder  Allied  supervision 
ought  to  determine  its  futtire. 


All  liberal-minded  and  demneratlc  Italian* 
agree  with  Austrian  liberals  and  democrau. 
that  in  the  future  the  best  possible  relation 
must  exist  between  Austria  and  Italy.  Thla 
good  relaUon  can  only  exist  If  south  TjtoI 
U  returned  to  Austria  in  the  forthcoming 
peace. 


Mi'sbty  New  Veteran*'  OrfuuntioB  See* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


•  Memolres  of  Sir  WUloughby  Dickinson  and 
Sir  Walter  Napier.  Union  Internationale  des 
associations  pour  la  SDN  Commission  per- 
manente  des  Minorltlea:  Bruxelles  1927. 


OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  194S 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Bill  Cunningham,  from 
the  Boston  Herald  of  May  27,  1945: 
MiGHTT  New  Vrrs'  Ocakization  Grrn—Cavio 

EVIN     BX     iKTiaiNATIONAI^MAlN     FUWCTIOW 

To  End  All  Wars 

(By  Bill  Cunningham) 
Washtnoton,  May  2«.— So  far  as  the 
machinery  of  Congress  Is  concerned,  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  War  Veterans'  hospitals  has 
provided  most  of  the  clanking  and  creaking 
thU  past  fortnight.  The  distinguished  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  t)een  up 
front  in  this  laudable  effort  to  get  at  the  f acu. 
Representative  Philbik  has  made  the  Issue  of 
veterans'  hospital*  a  prime  personal  mission 
and  Congreeswoman  EDrrn  Nouaax  Rooxas  Is 
also  prominent  In  the  subject. 

What  will  or  will  not  come  out  of  this  In- 
vestigation Is  vital,  but  it's  only  a  part  of  the 
general  war  veteran  subject,  and  that  general 
subject  Is  due  to  be  a  very  Important  one  for. 
at  least,  the  next  20  years.  It's  coming 
freshly  home  to  us  because  we're  beginning  to 
meet  the  real  alumni  of  the  battlefields  now. 
and  we're  due  soon  to  meet  more  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Personally,  I've 
never  seen  finer  nor  more  self-assured  m'^n. 

THRXX   CLASSnriCATIONS 

As  Of  the  moment,  the  veterans  fall  Into 
three  classifications.  These  are  the  able- 
bodied  veterans,  the  disabled  veterans,  and  a 
temporary  category  consisting  of  veterans 
who've  had  a  long  stretch  as  prisoners  of  war. 
We  all  know  the  case  of  the  disabled  veteran 
and  are  consecrated  to  the  determination  that 
he  have  every  comfort  and  care. 

It's  his  case  that's  been  getting  the  atten- 
tion In  Congress.  The  charge,  right  or  wrong. 
Is  that  there  has  been  laxity  and  negligence  in 
the  field  of  his  hospitalization.  These 
friendly  with  the  officials  who  have  had  It  In 
charge  are  claiming  that  the  agitation  la  more 
poUtlcal  than  patriotic,  but  the  facta  wUl  no 
doubt  wash  out  eventually. 

The  veteran  who's  been  a  war  prisoner. 
especially  If  he  stood  behind  the  wire  for  a 
string  of  endless  months,  may  call  for  some 
83rmpathetlc  vmderstanding  for  a  while.  Army 
officials,  especially  doctors,  who've  been  pro- 
ceasing  these  men  toward  their  homes  on  the 
other  side,  send  word  that  they  may  need  a 
little  help  getting  back  Into  the  swing  of 
things. 

"sna  caAXT"  nr  held  long  kwouch 
If*  known  that  incarcerated  people  get 
what  Is  known  In  the  argot  as  "stir  craxy"  if 
held  long  enough,  even  If  their  time  is  kept 
occupied  with  work  and  recreation  as  it  la 
in  most  of  our  modern  j>enal  systems.  The 
everlasting  monotony  finally  moves  In  on 
them  to  Induce  a  mental  lethargy  they  cant 
seem  to  ahake.  And  theee  are  people  wltn 
something  to  do. 

Tbe  war  prisoner,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently has  nothing  to  do.  tmlea*  be  and 
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his  fellow  prisoners  organize  It  themselves, 
and  then  they  have  pitifully  little  to  work 
with.  D&"  follows  dreary  day  and  month 
follows  endless  month  with  the  same  deadly 
and  chloroformlc  monotony.  Finally.  In 
many  cases,  all  sense  of  time  Is  lost,  ability 
tc  concentrate  Is  temporarily  impaired  and, 
if  the  dos«  Is  especially  long,  the  man  may 
become  something  of  an  automaton. 

The  doctors  abroad  have  reported,  for  In- 
stance, that  some  of  the  long-held  prisoners 
find  It  extremely  hard  to  concentrate. 
Something  will  appear  to  the  man  to  be 
▼ery  Important,  but  If  some  Interruption 
breaks  Into  the  conversation  or  the  thing 
he  Is  doing,  he  will  find  it  hard  to  get  back 
to  the  subject.  If  It's  something  he's  been 
talking  about,  he  may  not  be  able  to  remem- 
ber what  It  was. 

KTXaS   TO   BS   UNDSaSTOOD 

They  hasten  to  say  that  there's  nothing 
about  this  that  Is  serious,  but  the  situation 
needs  to  be  understood  by  those  the  men 
come  home  to.  They  simply  need  a  little 
help  to  get  things  back  into  gear.  There's 
but  a  limited  number  of  these,  however,  and. 
given  the  right  sort  of  help,  they'll  be  as 
good  as  new  in  short  order. 

Those  are  the  two  categories  of  veterans 
who  need  special  handling.  There've  been 
a  lot  of  stuffed  prophets  and  pseudo-scien- 
tific bilge  peddlers  who've  tried  to  say  that 
all  veterans  should  be  pasted  with  the  bill- 
ing. "Handle  with  care."  Bearing  down 
especially  in  the  women's  magazines  and  in 
some  of  the  weepier  radio  programs,  they've 
practically  scared  the  women  of  this  country 
Into  nervous  wrecks.  They've  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  sell  the  idea  that  the  mother  or 
wife  or  sweetheart  of  a  GI  had  best  repair 
herself  to  the  nearest  academy  of  learning 
that  boasts  a  course  in  psychology,  and  drink 
deeply  from  that  font,  lest  she  get  walked 
out  on,  or  get  her  everlovln'  block  knocked 
off. 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  way  to  make 
money,  but  if  It  was  anything  else,  that  has 
yet  to  be  proved. 

DKVSLOPUXNT  OF  THX  GI 

All  of  U3  in  this  land  have  watched  the 
GI  grow  up.  I  can  remember  the  first  awk- 
ward and  bewildered  group  of  him,  gath- 
ered north,  east,  south,  and  west  in  those 
great  raw  cantonments  in  uniforms  that 
didn't  fit.  trying  to  get  the  swing  of  a  life 
that  didn't  either.  We  can  remember  them 
4  years  ago  on  the  streets.  In  the  hotel  lob- 
bies, the  bars,  and  the  cocktail  lounges. 
Many  of  them  were  away  from  home  for 
the  first  times  in  their  lives.  Many  of  them 
had  money  to  spend  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives — some  even  Jobs,  or  at  least,  steady 
pay  for  the  first  time  In  their  lives. 

Many  of  them  were  noisy,  silly,  some  even 
obnoxious.  I  havent  seen  a  dozen  men  in 
uniform  really  drunk  in  practically  5  jrears 
of  compulsory  ssrvlce  and  in  travels  that 
have  cruLsed  from  coast  to  coast,  and  all  sta- 
tions between.  But  in  those  early  days,  I 
saw  quite  a  number  who  had  smelled  a  few 
beers  and  then  put  on  an  act. 

It's  Interesting  to  recall  how  rapidly  those 
young  men  grew  up.  You  could  practically 
see  discipline  straighten  the  shoulders  and 
pull  up  the  chins.  You  could  see  the  pride 
that  came  with  those  shoulder  patches,  and 
the  dignity  that  came  with  those  campaign 
ribbons. 

THOUGHT  rr  SMAXT  AT  FTmST 

Probably  the  whole  story  is  best  summed 
tip  In  f  e  words  of  the  manager  of  a  hotel 
that  has  a  bar  that,  from  the  first,  has  been 
especially  popular  with  the  enlisted  men  of 
all  services. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,"  he  said,  "We  got  a  lot  of  kids 
that  obviously  didn't  knew  much  about  city 
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life,  and  who  seemed 
to   get    plastered    and 
humor  them  along,  but 
We  had  trouble  aplenl^ 
of  serious  trouble,  but 
It  might  get  serious. 

"Finally,  I  went  to 
police  and  told  them 
men    in  our  place, 
have  the  men.     I  told 
to  go  to  the  city  poli<^ 
a   riot,   or   somebody 
asked  me  not  to  do 
assigned  us  a  couple  of 

"Their  presence  coolel 
but  I  began  to  notice  ai 
that  it  was  the  custoniers 
who  wire  cooling  the 
ices  were  Jtist  naturall^ 
into  men.    They  had  a 
a  pride  In  the  uniforr^ 
drink  or  two  but  they 
men. 


think  it  was  smart 

noisy.     We    tried    to 

it  mostly  didn't  work. 

none,  fortunately, 

I  never  knew  when 
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Tliey 
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shore  and  military 

they'd  better  post 

said  they   didn't 

them  then  I'd  have 

as  I  couldn't  risk 

ttlng   killed.    They 

and  they  finally 

men. 

the  place  off  a  little, 

the  months  went  by 

,  not  the  coppers, 

ace  off.     Their  serv- 

turnlng  these  kids 

^ense  of  responsibility. 

They  still  took  a 

liandled  It  like  gentle- 
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"We  still  have  the 
shore   patrol    and 
know  where  they  are 
for  them  up  on  the 
come  In  every  night 
opens,  have   their 
around  reading  tly 
zlnes.     Not  once  in 
ever  called  them 
for  them  to  do.    Those 

They  have  grown  up 
testimony  of  the 
polltan  oases.    They've 
portant    ways.     We're 
especially    these 
Europe    with    the 
their  sleeves.     There's 
of  many  of  them  that 
something  of  maturity 
cases,  suffering,  but 
that  seems  to  call  for 
preciation    and 
thing  needed 
leal    approach.     The 
gentleman   want   is  "t<: 
to  have  anybody  thini 
be  understood." 

Instead.  It's  pretty 
stand,  and   that   they 
things  that  maybe  we 
them,  the  war  is  not  ye 
much  in  business  still 
will  be  In  uniform   in 
other  until  the  world  is 
in  the  past  tense,  too. 

GOING  TO  (Organize 
It's   pretty   certain 
around   to  It,   they're 
mighty  veterans'  cssocia 
en  masse  into  one  of 
associations  and  take  it 
they  can  be  the  most 
of  the  Nation  and 
ganized  labor  at  the 
13.000,000  members  In 
organized  labor  is  split 

The  veterans,  men. 
all  who've  been  in  and 
equal   that   number 
gether  they'll  outnum 
they  11  do  then  remains 
guessing  is  that  from 
temper  they'll  be  a  mor« 
postwar  affairs  of  their 
veterans  have  ever  been 

The  bidding  for  thel- 
ready  active.    Hundreds 
have  already  Joined  both 
and  the  Veterans  of 
these  organizations  are 
perpetuate    themselves 
mammoth  membership 
around  that  Sau  Franciako 


representatives  of  the 

police,   but   you 

Aow?     I  have  a  room 

mezzanine  fiocr.    They 

the  time  the  place 

up  there  and  sit 

n^spapers  and  maga- 

past  year  have  we 

There's  nothing 

kids  have  grown  up." 

and  never  mind  the 

ors  of  such  metro- 

[rown  up  in  more  Im- 

meetlng    them    now, 

veterans    of 

of    gold    slats    on 

sftmethlng  In  the  faces 

wasn't  there  before, 

of  strain,  of,  In  some 

8  certainly  nothing 

rnything  but  our  ap- 

The    very   last 

is  a  psycholog- 

last    thing    these 

be   understood."  or 

that  they  need  "to 


s*re  that  they  under- 
understand  a  lot  of 
don't.  For  many  of 
over.  Japan  is  very 
and  many  of  them 
one  capacity  or  an- 
speaking  of  Hlrohito 


1  hat    when    they   get 
;olng   to   organize   a 
Ion.  or  perhaps  move 
existing  veterans' 
over.     When  they  do 
powerful  organization 
of  the  world.    Or- 
is said  to  have 
United  States,  but 
lijto  two  hostile  camps, 
d  women,  Including 
out,  will  practically 
if   they   Ftlck   to- 
all  the  rest.    What 
to  be  seen,  but  the 
■ir  present  poise  and 
positive  force  In  the 
ion  than  organized 
up  to  now. 

membership  Is  al- 

)f  thousands  of  them 

the  American  Legion 

Wars,  and  both 

naturally  hoping  to 

with   this   new   and 
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where.  If  anywhere,  they  oould  buUd  for  the 
future. 

It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  when 
it  all  shakes  down  the  men  of  this  war  will 
have  their  own  organization,  working  with 
the  others,  perhaps,  along  the  lines  of  bene- 
fits and  rehabilitation,  but  definitely  break- 
ing new  ground  from  there. 

STTBJECT  ALIVE  IM  nUSCO 

Reports  at  varlctis  times  seemed  to  say 
that  at  least  100  starts,  major  and  minor, 
have  been  made  toward  organizing  the  vet- 
erans, or  their  relatives,  or  both,  into  some 
sort  of  postwar  unit.  The  subject  was  defi- 
nitely alive  at  San  Francisco,  with  at  least 
two  groups  of  this  war's  veterans  publicly 
stating  their  plans  while  representatives  of 
the  existing  organization  watched  them  care- 
fully from  the  sidelines. 

If  not  the  most  articulate  of  the  younger 
generation,  the  one  that,  at  least,  was  getting 
the  more  publicity  was  still  very  near  and 
very  elastic  In  form,  amd  it  called  Itself  the 
American  Veterans  Committee.  One  gath- 
ered that  that  is  merely  the  name  of  the 
organizing  group,  and  that  the  organization. 
If  formed,  would  have  a  more  typical  name 
eventually. 

The  spokesman  for  this  crowd  was  a  young 
Dartmouth  alumnus  named  Charles  G.  Bolte. 
His  class,  as  I  remember  it,  was  1940.  Through 
the  era  of  paciflstic  excitement  on  many 
coU-'ge  campuses  he  campaigned  vigorously 
In  the  college  newspaper  for  all  the  get-ready 
Issues  of  the  time.  To  show  that  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  he  enlisted  In  the 
British  Army  as  soon  as  he'd  received  his 
degree,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  King's  Rifles, 
he  fought  with  Montgomery  against  Rommel 
in  Africa,  and  lost  his  right  leg  at  El  Alameln. 

CIXA2ING  HOUSE  OF  VIEWS 

Back  In  this  country  eventually  and  work- 
ing for  the  OWI  he  found  a  group  of  serious- 
minded  young  veterans,  and  some  soldiers 
who  still  were  in  action,  who  were  exchang- 
ing letters  constantly  upon  the  subject  of 
what  the  war  meant  to  them,  and  what  sort 
of  world  they  hoped  to  see  after  it.  He  not 
only  Joined  the  correspondents,  but,  at 
length,  he  was  the  clearing  house  for  it. 
He  finally  left  the  OWI  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  it,  and  now  he  Is  openly  trying  to 
promote  this  Interest  into  the  big  new  vet- 
erans' organization  that  will  bind  the  men  of 
these  wars  together. 

Men  of  these  wars  may  say  It,  too.  If  his 
plan  goes  all  the  way,  because  when  I  left 
San  Francisco,  he  was  thinking  In  terms  of 
an  International  veterans'  organization,  an 
Idea  that  is  strictly  new.  Some  jroung  ma- 
rines are  out  there,  too.  with  some  organi- 
zational Ideas  of  their  own.  They  and 
Bolte's  crowd  seemed  to  get  this  International 
Idea  at  the  same  time,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  some  prospect  that  they  might  Join  forces. 

Many  men  of  this  war  have  done  some 
serious  thinking,  and  one  constructive  idea 
expressed  Is  that  no  organlxation  of  these 
new  veterans  will  have  the  requisite  appeal 
unless  It  devotes  itself  to  something  more 
serious  than  Just  keeping  old  memories  alive. 
Those  who  feel  that  way  say  that's  the  chief 
weakness  of  the  older  organitatlons.  Tlieir 
original  platforms  were  big.  but  they've  really 
done  little.  Annual  conventions  and  choral 
renditions  of  "Hlnky  Dinky  Parley  Voo"  are 
scarcely  enough. 

great   RESEARCH    SCHEME 

This  time,  for  example.  If  the  new  organi- 
zation, or  even,  perhaps.  If  one  of  the  exist- 
ing organizations  would  set  up  and  support 
a  great  foundation  to  research  the  causes  of 
war,  to  spot  them,  and  prescribe  for  them 
If  they  show  up  anywhere  In  the  world,  the 
appeal  to  the  new  veteran  would  possibly  be 
strong.  That  Is  Included  In  what  the  San 
Francisco  Security  Conference  is  striving  to 
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achieve,  of  course,  but  there'd  still  be  room 
for  a  great  and  serious  labontory. 

Thoae  enthusiastic  about  ttils  plan  think 
top  experts  in  the  various  fl<;lds  should  be 
hired  and  paid  salaries  level  with  their  status. 
They  could  work  like  the  Trunian  committee, 
delving  Into  the  uncolored  facts  and  giving 
theh-  findings  the  fullest  publicity.  That  or 
some  other  real  excuse  for  being  is  necessary 
In  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  In  this 
fashion. 

That,  however.  Is  looking  aliead. 

In  terms  of  merely  looking  around,  the 
veteran  of  this  war  is  the  fellow  you  said 
good-by  to  3  or  4  years  ago,  broadened, 
matured,  poised,  and  self-reliant.  There'll 
be  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the  average 
amongst  him  Is  exactly  the  same  stuff — hun- 
gry for  home,  for  the  folks,  for  things  pretty 
much  as  they  were,  so  far  as  the  comforts 
and  the  good  times  go.  Certainly  he  needs 
no  understanding,  nor  any  6p<>clal  handling, 
beyond  a  little  common  sense.  The  purvey- 
ors of  all  that  bunk  need  to  be  especially 
handled  themselves — preferably  by  a  kick  in 
the  pants. 


Who  started  this  thing  this  newspaper  does 
not  know.  It  might  Interest  Congress  to  find 
out.  But  that  it  shotild  stop  Is  clear.  It  can 
do  nothing  but  harm  to  both  church  and 
state. 


Bretton  Woods  in  the  Pnlpit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal : 

bretton   WOODS   IN   THE   FtnJTT 

A  special  dispatch  from  this  newspaper's 
Washington  bureau  opened  with  the  words, 
"Bretton  Woods  will  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit"  and  proceeded  to  state  that  the  Treas- 
ury   Department    was    conducting    "educa- 
tional" sessions  for  clergymen  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements,  with  the 
idea  that  they  should  In  turn  educate  their 
congregations  concerning  the  merits  of  these 
proposals  and  the  importance  of  their  ratifi- 
cation by  the  Congress.    These  sessions  were 
held    off    the    record    In    Federal    offices — 
among    others.    In    the    State    Department 
BuUdlng  and  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Com- 
mittee room — and  no  official  reports  of  their 
proceedings  have  been  available.     Our  cor- 
respondent describes  it  as  part  of  the  general 
effort  of  the  Treasury  to  "buUd  a  fire  under 
Oongrees"  and  hasten  its  affirmative  action. 
Assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  reported  [jr* 
have  no  doubts  on  the  point],  this  sort  of 
thing  almost  beggars  comment.     It  Is  hard 
to  decide  whether  effrontery  or  stupidity-  is 
the  main  characteristic  of  the  idea  of  har- 
lulniT  chiuxh  pulpits  to  advocacy  of  a  highly 
OQBplex    matter    of    international    finance, 
upon  which  expert  opinions  differ  widely  and 
sharply,  in  order  to  infiuence  the  actions  of 
Oongress. 

It  Is  not  that  church  pulpits  have  not  been 
often  used  In  the  past  for  political  propa- 
ganda. A  few  church  preachers  have  always 
been  found  willing  so  to  use  them.  But  to 
the  best  of  this  newspaper's  recollection,  cov- 
ering some  two  generations  of  time,  this  Is 
the  first  time  that  a  department  of  our  Gov- 
ernment has  evei  sought  to  bend  them  to  Its 
purposes.  If  Individual  churchmen  are  wiU- 
Ing  to  misuse  their  office,  that  Is  their  own 
private  affair  for  them  to  settle  with  their 
own  consciences  and  their  congregations. 
Not  so  when  the  arm  of  the  state  attempts  It. 


The  Place  of  Metal  in  Our  National 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON 1.  WHITE 

or  roAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est factor  in  the  advancement  of  our 
country  to  its  present  preeminent  posi- 
tion among  the  powers  of  the  earth  has 
been  the  utilization  of  our  metal  and 
mineral  resources. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  the  ad- 
dress of  Frank  Lilly,  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
at  the  regional  conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development: 

POSTWA*   PROSPECTS  rOB   THE   BASE   METALS   AND 
BASE-METAL  MINING 

(By  Frank  Lilly,  statistician.  Mines  Research 
Bureau,  Spokane,  Wash.) 
In  my  discussion  of  the  postwar  prosF>ects 
for  the  base  metals  and  base-metal  mining 
it  Is  not  my  Intention  to  "accentuate  the  pos- 
itive, eliminate  the  negative,  or  mess  with 
14r.  In-Between." 

I  am  neither  a  producer  of  the  base  metals 
nor  a  manufacturer  of  base-metal  products. 
My  Interest  In  the  subjsct  is  technical  and 
academic,  for  I  am  a  statistician.  I  hope  that 
this  word  will  not  disturb  you  too  much,  al- 
though I  am  well  aware  that  It  has  been 
said  that  a  statistician  Is  a  man  who.  given 
a  few  figures,  can  Jump  off  Into  any  body 
of  water,  go  down  deeper,  stay  down  longer, 
and  come  up  drier  than  a  profes."=lonal  diver. 
I  promise  to  use  only  a  few  figures — Just 
enough  to  give  you  the  essential  facts,  which 
are  both  good  and  bad  because  this  picture 
has  both  Its  lights  and  shadows. 

What  Is  a  base  metal?  What  are  the  base 
metals?  Why  Is  a  discussion  of  thrtr  pros- 
pects pertinent  to  a  conference  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development? 

According  to  Webster  the  word  "base"  la 
applied  to  certain  metals  in  distinction  from 
the  precious  metals.     However,  in  practice 
the  nonpreclous  metal.  Iron,  Is  not  regarded 
M  a  base  metal;  nickel,  tin.  chromium,  and 
others    are   classified    as    alloy    metals    and 
aluminum  and  magnesltmi  as  light  metals. 
The  t)ase  metals  are  copper,  lead,  and  ainc, 
which,    although    nonpreclous   In   terms   of 
weight  price    su-e  essential  and  precious  In 
their  usefulness  to  mankind.    Man  had  gold, 
silver,  and  Iron  back  in  the  stone  age,  but 
gold  and  sliver  were  useless  to  him  except  aa 
ornaments,  and  iron  at  best  waa  only  tem- 
porarily useful  because  It  soon  rusted  away. 
Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  cop- 
per,  lead,   and/or   zinc,   provided   man   the 
first  useful  meUl  because  It  was  nonferrous — 
not  subject  to  rust — and  had  the  required 
hardness,  weight,  and  workability  to  provide 
the  tools  man  needed.    Thereafter,  civiliza- 
tion grew  apace  and  more  or  less  In  propor- 
tion as  mankind  learned   to  mine   and   to 
utilize  the  base  metals. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  cur  position 
wovUd  be  without  the  base  metals.  No 
practical  use  of  electricity  without  copper; 


no  self -starting  autonioblles.  very  little  glaas 
without  lead;  and  a  severely  restricted  use  of 
Iron  without  rlnc  galvanizing  to  protect  it 
against  rust.  These  are  only  a  few  of  literally 
thousands  of  uses  of  the  base  metals,  without 
which  otir  modem  industrial  dvillzation 
would  crumble  almost  overnight. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  would 
have  been  no  VE-day  except  for  the  base- 
metal  superiority  over  the  Axis  Powers  pro- 
vided by  the  production  of  the  mines  of  North 
America  and  especially  the  United  States. 
(Our  iron  and  steel  could  not  have  functioned 
without  the  base  metals.)  We  are  also  as- 
sured of  VJ-day.  and  by  proper  economic  de- 
velopment, dlstributtor .  and  use  of  the  base 
metals  a  permanent  end  prosperous  world 
p?ace  can  be  maintained. 

Thus  we  see  why  a  discussion  of  these 
metals  is  pertinent  to  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  There  are,  however, 
two  important  supplementary  reasons,  which 
In  a  certain  sense  are  paramotmt  to  us  as 
businessmen  and  patriotic  citizens. 

First,  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  Pacific  Northwest  States,  pnxiuce  enor- 
mous tonnages  of  each  of  the  Iwwe  metals. 
And  now  I  mxist  cite  you  some  of  the  figures 
you  have  been  expecting,  but  I'll  give  them  to 
you  In  sugar-coated  round  figures. 

World  production  of  the  three  base  metals 
normally  averages  around  6,000.000  tons  of 
which  two-fifths  is  copper  and  three-tenths 
each  is  lead  and  zinc.  Of  the  6.000,000-ton 
world  total  the  United  States  produces  about 
one-third,  of  which  five-twelfths  Is  copper, 
one-fourth  lead,  and  one-third  zinc. 

The  States  Included  In  your  Pacific  North- 
west Regional  Conference,  Idaho.  Utah. 
Washington  and  Oregon  produce  one-fourth 
of  the  copper  produced  In  the  United  States, 
nearly  one-half  of  the  lead  and  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  nnc.  If  to  these  States  we  add 
the  output  of  another  Northwest  State,  Mon- 
tana, the  proportion  of  the  total  output  Is 
one-third  of  the  copper,  over  one-half  of 
the  lead  and  over  one-fifth  of  the  zinc.  This 
In  turn  Is  one-tenth  of  the  world  production 
of  copper,  one-eighth  of  the  lead  and  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  zinc. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  the  base 
metals  In  the  United  SUtes  Is  big  business, 
the  averags  annual  yield  for  the  United 
States  approximating  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars and  for  the  Northwest  States  nearly 
$150,000,000. 

And  may  I  In  passing  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  this  metal  output  Is  clean,  new, 
permanent  wealth  that  takes  nothing  from 
our  sou,  nothing  out  of  another  man's  pocket 
even  on  a  basis  of  a  fair  and  square  trade  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  new  wealth  for 
this  generation,  and  also  by  its  permanency 
for  the  many  generations  to  come. 

The  second  supplementary  reason  why  this 
matter  of  the  base  metals  Is  pertinent  to 
this  Conference  and  your  committee  la  the 
important  relation  It  bears  to  the  Jobs  It 
can  and  must  provide  for  the  boys  In  uni- 
form. I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  un- 
portant  this  matter  of  Jobs  Is  nor  that  now 
is  the  time  to  do  something  about  It. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  talked  and 
written  about  this  matter,  but  most  of  it 
has  dealt  with  businesses  rather  than  Jobs. 
Much  of  what  I  have  heard  and  read  was 
Inane.    One  high  Government  official  In  an 
article  In  Colliers  wrote  mosUy  about  how 
the   boys  would  want  to  go  Into  buslneaa 
as  garage  or  service   station   owners.    ThU 
emphasis   upon   business  rather   than   Jcb« 
would  disturb  me  except  for  the  fact  that  I 
think    the    average    rettiming    soldier    and 
sailor  will  not  want  a  ready-made,  hand- 
picked  Government  financed  buslneaa  but  a 
decent  paying  Job  that  will   in  dxie   tune 
provide  him  through  his  savings  the  neces- 
sary capital  to  establish  a  business  of  hla 
own  chooalng  and  suited  to  his  own  capa- 
blllUes. 
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Far  be  It  from  me  to  suggest  that  I  have 
any  nue-tlre  plan  for  providing  the  neces- 
sary jotM  In  connection  with  the  produc« 
tion  of  the  base  metals  or  the  manuiactur- 
ing  of  base  metal  products.  I  do.  however, 
contend  that  the  baa«  metals  can  and  should 
provide  far  more  jobs  than  ever  before. 

The  consumption  of  the  base  metals  In  our 
war  effort  has  practically  exhausted  our  sup- 
ply of  these  metals,  and  to  a  far  larger  extent 
than  In  any  previous  war.  the  metals  have 
been  utterly  destroyed.  Prom  all  indications 
the  percentage  of  metal  salvage  will  be  very 
amall  m  compared  with  the  First  World  War. 
•■4  much  of  this  salvage  will  be  needed  and 
need  in  Europe  before  the  war  with  Japan  Is 
finlsbcd.  Salvage  of  metals  from  the  Pacific 
area  will  probably  be  negligible  becaiise 
weather  conditions  will  eat  up  much  cf  it  and 
also  because  It  will  be  so  widely  scattered. 

Meanwhile  we  are  wearing  out  our  manu- 
factured metal  products  at  home  at  a  rate 
that  is  alarming  In  view  of  the  continuing 
war  in  the  Pacific  and  the  rapid  depletion 
of  our  mines.  Few  mining  companies  have 
been  able,  because  of  manpower  shortage,  to 
do  any  development  work  for  the  last  3 
years,  and  nearly  all  of  the  mining  compan- 
ies have  patriotically  drawn  most  of  their 
ores  from  their  best  ore  bodies. 

Therefore,  we  will  face  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  what  I  predict  will  be  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  the  base  metals  and  base  metal 
products  on  the  one  hand  and  a  heavily  de- 
pleted mine  ore  reserve  on  the  other  hand. 
At  the  same  time,  mining  men  fear  that 
they  will  also  be  faced  with  continuing  high 
taxes,  high  wages  and,  worst  and  most  dan- 
gerous of  all,  bureaucratic  regimentation, 
interference  and  control. 

Right  now  mining  men  have  another  fear. 
and  that  is  the  poeslblllty  of  a  further  lower- 
ing of  the  tariff  on  the  base  metals  on  the 
pretext  of  being  a  good  neighbor.  If  this  is 
done  it  will  actually  mean  creating  for  for- 
eign cheap  labor  jobs  which  by  right  belong 
to  our  boys  who  are  winning  the  war.  Per- 
sonally. I  doubt  that  President  Truman,  who 
comes  from  one  of  the  largest  lead-zinc  pro- 
ducing States  in  the  United  States,  is  going 
to  go  along  on  any  proposal  to  reduce  the 
tariff — and  Jobs  for  Missouri  boys — on  these 
znetals. 

Singing  the  same  tune  as  the  good  neigh- 
bor boys,  but  using  different  words,  are  the 
bave-not  lads,  who  argue  that  this  coim- 
try  has  reached  a  have-not  stage  in  our  min- 
eral resouices  and  that  we  should,  therefore, 
conserve  them  by  obiaining  our  metals  from 
abroad.  This,  of  coujrse.  is  Just  another  way 
of  depriving  our  boys  of  Jobs,  because  It  goes 
Without  saying  that  the  Job  we  create  abroad 
deprives  one  of  our  boys  of  a  Job. 

There  la  one  other  thing  that  must  be  cor- 
rected  if   the   base   metals   ard   base   metal 
mining  are  to  supply  a  maximum  number  of 
Jobs.     I  refer  cow  to  the  impossible  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  financing  of  mining 
ventures  by  the  administration  of  our  State 
laws  and  the  national  SEC  law.     The  laws 
In  themselves  appear  Innocuous  enough  in 
the  reading  of  them,  but  in  practice  and  as 
•dmlnlstered   they   have   all   but   eliminated 
prospecting.     That    "noble   experiment"   the 
prchibltion  law,  created  the  bootlegger  and 
corrupted  our  young  people.     Blue-sky  and 
EEC  restrictions  are  sidetracking  and  driv- 
ing venture  capital  into  slot  machines  and 
other  gaming  devices. 

Looking  at  this  audience  consisting  of  a 
goodly  number  of  200-pounder  "he  men."  it 
Is  at  first  thought  hard  to  realize  that  they 
*ere  ever  little  D-pcunders  in  three-cornered 
pants.  Ey  way  of  analogy,  every  one  of  our 
big  mines  was  once  a  little  prospect. 

The  fact  that  these  prospects  were  devel- 
oped into  mines  and  that  this  country  devel- 
oped the  greatest  mining  industry  under  pro- 
cedures now  outlawed  and  Illegal  should  be 
proof  enough  that  there  was  something  fun- 
damentally good  in  the  old  free-enterprise 
methods. 
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Monday,  Mdy 
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Shortages  are  due  to: 

1.  Government  regulations 

2.  Set-aside  orders  fr(im  the  Army, 

3.  Lack  of  profit  to  tie  producer. 

4.  Black  markets. 
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price  on  cattle  above  118  at  Chicago.  For 
a  packer  to  pay  above  the  OPA  level  Is  a 
criminal  offense  and  means  Inflation.  Ap- 
parently the  Government  may  exceed  the 
price  and  they  call  It  preventing  Inflation. 
The  planners  do  a  Jig  dance  in  trying  to  find 
a  logical  explanation.  The  Government 
would  not  think  of  letting  the  buyer  pay 
the  extra  money  by  letting  him  have  a  price 
for  meat  that  would  warrant  a  prcfit.  The 
planners  must  have  lots  of  red  tape  and 
have  the  money  pass  through  several  hands 
before  It  actually  gets  to  the  feeder  of  cat- 
tle. They  would  not  think  of  letting  cattle 
reach  their  own  level  in  a  free  market. 

Packers,  after  June  4,  may  now  collect  up 
to  ♦3.40  on  the  best  grade  of  cattle.  This 
■will  mean  that  $13  cattle  will  be  selling  for 
$21.40.  and  If  we  add  the  50-cent  subsidy  to 
the  producer.  It  makes  a  ceiling  price  of 
$21.90.  Now,  if  these  New  Dealers  would  es- 
tablish a  celling  price  of  $21.90  and  forget 
about  the  subsidies,  it  would  not  take  long 
for  the  feeder  and  the  packer  to  supply  all 
the  necessary  meat  to  the  armed  forces  and 
our  civilians.  It  would  also  eliminate  the 
black  market.  Meat  would  flow  through  free 
channels  to  the  public.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  free  -  channels.  Government 
regulations  and  red  tape  made  it  possible  for 
the  black  markets  to  flourish.  It  often  seems 
that  the  OPA  and  WFA  have  had  a  desire  for 
more  power  over  the  civilians.  They  know 
that  if  they  can  control  the  food  supply  they 
can  control  a  nation. 

SET-ASnJE    ORDERS   PBOM  THE  ARMY 

Set-aside  orders  for  the  military,  lend-lease 
and  other  Government  services  Is  60  percent, 
of  the  good,  choice,  and  commercial  beef.  It 
is  80  percent  of  the  cheaper  grades  and  53 
percent  on  pork.  This  meat  comes  from 
federally  Inspected  plants.  Uninspected 
meat  cannot  cross  State  lines:  hence,  the 
shortages  in  centers  of  poptilatlon.  A  recent 
estimate  showed  as  high  as  550  pounds  of 
meat  per  soldier,  either  In  Europe,  or  in  the 
pipe  lines  to  Europe.  Slaughter  quotas  for 
uninspected  plants  may  give  the  Government 
more  meat  but  will  create  additional  short- 
ages in  the  cities. 

In  my  humble  Judgment,  the  military  has 
entirely  too  large  a  set-aside  order  of  meat. 
When  the  war  is  over,  this  country  may  well 
find  that  it  has  a  tremendous  surplus  of 
meat  on  hand. 

LACK  OF  PROFIT  TO  THE  PPOD0CER 

Hundreds  of  small  packing  plants  have  b?en 
forced  to  close  because  of  slaughter  quotas 
and  Inability  to  make  a  profit.  Cattle  feed- 
ers cannot,  under  present  regulation,  finish 
cattle  and  make  a  reasonable  prcfit.  The 
Government  has  been  taking  meat  from  the 
small  packers,  at  less  than  cost.  In  doing 
this.  OPA  Is  violating  Its  own  regulations. 
Feeders  and  packing  plants  must  have  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit  or  face 
bankruptcy.  The  OPA  has  been  trying  to 
limit  profits  Instead  of  encouraging  produc- 
tion. Their  downright  destructive  policy  has 
reduced  the  supply  of  meat. 

The  OPA  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  pack- 
ers and  feeders  were  making  money.  Their 
argument  falls  by  Its  own  weight  because 
packers  have  had  to  quit  by  the  hundreds. 
Feeders  have  not  finished  their  cattle.  If 
such  enormous  profits  are  baing  made,  why 
do  they  pay  additional  subsidies?  Certainly, 
the  hand  of  the  Government  agencies  has 
had  a  paralyzing  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  meat  through  so  many  unnecessary 
regulations.  Rules,  regulations,  and  charts 
do  not  produce  meat.  Certainly.  Congress 
does  not  expect  any  one  group  to  ser\e  the 
war  effort  and  serve  the  public  at  a  loss. 

Government  agencies  have  failed  to  co- 
operate with  each  other.  They  have  been  at 
loggerheads.  Issuing  bickering  and  contra- 
dictory statements.  If  this  continues,  addi- 
tional "No  meat"  signs  will  appear  over  mauy 
counters  in  this  country. 
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BLACK  ISJLMJUm 

Bureaucratic  arrogance,  v^rong  guessing.  Ill- 
advised  control,  and  general  Incompetence  by 
the  OPA  and  WPA  have  caused  black  markets 
to  flourish.  The  housewife,  if  she  gets  meat, 
must  pay  black-market  prices.  Unless  food 
is  ample  for  the  civilian  population,  ration- 
ing will  be  destroyed  through  black  markets. 
There  are  only  nine  meals  between  man  and 
revolution.  People  have  money  and  will  in- 
sist on  getting  food;  regardless  of  price. 
When  price  control  breaks,  dangerotis  infla- 
tion is  on  over  doorstep. 

The  only  way  to  beat  the  black  market  Is 
through  ample  production.  Black  markets 
pay  no  taxes.  The  housewife  who  must  re- 
sort to  black  market  prices  In  order  to  get 
meat  for  her  family  pays  far  more  thap  the 
present  fictitious  price  ceilings  which  the 
OPA  is  trying  to  maintain.  The  regulations 
will  cause  the  legitimate  operator  to  either 
work  at  a  loss,  go  into  bankruptcy,  close  his 
shop,  or  go  into  the  black  market.  The  OPA 
and  the  WFA  cannot  escape  their  responsi- 
bility in  the  present  shortage  of  meat.  To 
have  production,  there  must  be  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  food  commodity  must  sell  within 
the  range  of  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  proflt.  Canada  has  not  had  a 
shortage  of  meat  and  they  have  fewer  regula- 
tions than  In  this  countiry.  Under  a  free  pro- 
duction, without  celling  prices,  their  meat 
costs  are  less  than  In  the  United  States. 

•nje  uncontrolled,  extensive  and  growing 
black  market  will  produce  a  shortage  of  all 
kinds  of  food.  Any  Oovenunent  regulation 
which  discourages  production  and  a  reason- 
able proflt  leads  to  black  markets. 

I  believe  It  Is  possible  to  write  on  a  post 
card  a  few  suggestions  which.  If  put  mto 
effect,  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  shortage 
of  meat.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Permit  a  reasonable  proflt  to  the  grower 
and  the  processor. 

2.  Remove  all  unnecessary  Government 
controls. 

3.  Encourage  production. 

4  A  coordinated  food  program  under  one 
individual  with  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  over  all  other  agencies  now  han- 
dling food,  which  Inf'ludes  production,  dis- 
tribution, rationing  and  price  of  food. 

5.  First  priority  on  production  of  food 
with  suf&clent  manpower  and  machinery  to 
do  the  Job. 

In  the  matter  of  responsibility  and  author- 
ity. It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Ahdcbson,  who  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
Director  of  Agrtculttire  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  War  Food  Administration. 
will  have  xmdiTlded  authority  to  put  into 
effect  the  recommendations  he  made  to  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves.  If  there  is  a  di- 
vided authority,  then  Mr.  Anderson  will  have 
no  more  success  than  his  predecessors,  Mr. 
Wlckard,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Jones. 


Protest  Federal  Lcasinf  of  Submerf e«i 
Land* 


Whereas  Information  indicates  that  the 
Dnlted  States  Government  is  contemplating 
the  granting  of  permits  and  Issuance  of  leases 
for  the  development  of  oU  upon  certain  tide 
and  submerged  lands  lying  off  shore  along 
States  of  the  Union  abutting  upon  the  oceans 
and  tributary  waters  thereof;  and 

Whereas  such  a  policy,  if  engaged  upon, 
would  invade  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
ultimately  might  effect  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan bT  Ylrtue  of  its  proximity  to  Interna- 
tional waters;  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
respective  States,  the  States  have  heretofore 
been  declared  to  be  the  absolute  owners  of 
all  lands  beneath  navigable  waters  within 
their  boundaries;  and 

Whereas  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  issue  prospecting  permits  for 
oil  and  gas  leases  beneath  tidewater  and  on 
lands  beneath  navigable  waters,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  asserted  the  United  States  to  be 
the  owner  of  such  lands,  thus  creating  clouds 
upon  the  titles  of  the  true  owners  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  policy,  if  pursued,  would 
work  great  liarm  to  the  people  of  the  several 
States  and  would  constitute  an  invasion  of 
the  sovereign  rights  of  such  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Cooperation  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  That 
protest  be  entered  against  such  a  policy  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee  forthwith 
to  all  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  United  States  Senate  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Michigan,  tirging  them 
to  use  their  best  efforts  In  the  Congress  to 
prevent  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment from  adopting  or  pursuing  any  such 
policy  invading  the  rights  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Cooperation  of  the  State  of 
Michigan.  A  like  resolution  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  State  of  Michigan: 


«8  a  means  of  preparedness  against  foreign 
aggression,  in  whatever  form,  the  aggressor 
will  And  his  way  into  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere and  our  War  III  will  be  on. 

As  to  opponents  of  the  bill,  a  showing  has 
been  made  by  representatives  of  the  mining 
industry,  for  example,  that  tariff  rcductloi« 
caused  a  drastic  ctirtallment  of  the  domestic 
sine  industry  not  in  the  public  Interest  and 
resulted  in  a  very  critical  condition  -at  the 
start  of  the  war.  Today  there  U  a  aerlous 
shortage  of  lead,  and  reserves  of  ore  In  sight 
and  developed  are  limited.  But  under  nor- 
mal peacetime  conditions  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  lead  and  zinc  is  entirely  adequate 
for  all  needs  if  given  reasonable  tariff  pro- 
tection. Cut  the  lead  tariff  another  50  per- 
cent and  mineralized  ground  available  for 
the  development  of  new  ore  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  after  the  war  wUl  stand  idle 
while  capital  and  technical  skill  move  to  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  Burma,  or  Africa  to  pro- 
duce new  wealth  wherever  they  wiU  be 
Ueated  kindly. 

It  will  be  no  waste  of  time  if  the  commit- 
tee learns  that  a  bipartisan  tariff  commis- 
sion nnri  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  have 
not  solved  the  tariff  problem  by  permitting 
administrative  officials  to  write  regulations 
and  manipulate  schedules.  Then  perhaps 
Congress  will  decide  it  U  time  to  take  a  hsnd 
In  the  game  and  protect  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  at  home.  It  may  be  that 
destruction  added  to  depression  equals  peace 
and  prosperity,  and  that  free  trade,  great 
public  debt,  and  high  taxes  will  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  his  60,000,000  Jobs,  but 
somehow  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  right 
answer.  Congress  might  And  that  we  can  do 
more  to  help  the  world  by  keeping  this  coim- 
try  prosperous. 

Orro  Hkrres. 
Salt  Lake  Crrr,  Utah. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  entitled  "Protection  at  Home"  by 
Otto  Herres  to  the  editor  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal: 

PBOTBCnON  at  ROMS 

Editos,  the  Wall  Stueit  Joi^wal: 

Perhaps  an  answer  to  your  editorial,  TYade 
Act  Ir  relevancies  (AprU  28)  is  given  in  the 
succeeding  editorial,  Glfte  Are  Not  Exports 
(April  27).  However,  when  the  observation 
was  written  that,  "so  far  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  bill 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  widen  the  President's  au- 
thority to  reduce  tariff  rates  without  ref- 
erence to  Congress  have  accomplished  little 
more  than  a  waste  of  time,"  only  high  offi- 
cials of  the  administration  supporting  the 
bill  had  been  heard. 

No  doubt  It  was  a  waste  of  time  for  admin- 
istration proponents  to  assert  that  the  de- 
pression in  the  thirties  was  cstised  by  our 
tariff  laws.  Certainly  Secretary  Wallace  was 
wasting  time  in  saying  that  we  must  be  able 
to  cut  our  tariffs  another  50  percent  to  avoid 
World  War  m. 

The  surest  way  to  bring  on  World  War  III 
Is  to  impair  our  capacity  for  effective  selX- 
defense  and  destroy  our  s^-sulBfetency.  If 
we  fall  to  protect  our  productive  resources 


Reciprocal  Trade  Asreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NSBSASXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
on  the  subject  of  roll  call  M,  which  ex- 
tended reciprocal  trade  agreements,  I 
found  it  necessary  on  this  roll  call  to 
pair  my  vote  with  the  Honorable  Cuhton 
Anderson  of  New  Mexico.  He  voted  for 
and  I  voted  against  the  bill.  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  I  paired  our  votes  to  keep  a 
e:15  appointment  with  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  to  disctiss  the  prob- 
lem. "What's  Causing  the  Meat  Short- 
age?" 

I  vot<d  against  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  not  because  I  do  not  believe 
in  reciprocal  trade,  but  because  of  the 
provision  In  the  bill  which  would  give 
the  State  Department  the  further  right 
to  cut  our  present  tariffs  as  much  as  50 
percent.  I  honestly  believe  that,  if  this 
were  done,  we  would  find  widespread  un- 
employmmt  in  the  United  States  because 
we  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  slave  wages  and  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  exist  in  many  countries  with 
whom  we  would  trade.  I  am  a  firm  be- 
liever In  trading  with  other  countries  but 
we  should  export  those  things  of  which 
we  have  a  surplus  and  import  those  items 
which  are  not  suflttcient  for  our  needs. 
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—  It  Is  possible  for  parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica to  raise  their  market  beef  cattle  for 
as  httle  as  4  cents  a  pound  and  realize  a 
profit.  It  Is  not  hard  to  realize  what  a 
treaty  might  do  to  the  cattle  business  in 
this  country  if  we  were  to  permit  this 
cheap  beef  to  take  our  domestic  markets. 
Before  the  war  with  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
modest  survey  of  the  so-caUed  variety 
stores  In  Nebraska.  I  found  in  these 
variety  stores  that  about  75  percent  of 
all  the  articles  were  marked  "made  In 
Japan"  or  "made  in  Germany."  Many  of 
them  were  cheap  imitations  of  what  we 
make  in  the  United  States.  However,  the 
fact  that  these  goods  dominated  the 
shelves  meant  that  someone  in  America 
was  thrown  out  of  a  Job  because  it  was 
Impossible  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
material  coming  in  from  Japan  and  Ger- 
many. 

If  America  Is  to  remain  strong  and  be 
able  to  help  a  weak  world,  then  we  must 
accept  the  first  law  of  Nature  and  that 
Is  self-preservation.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  voted  against  the  bill  which 
would  permit  a  further  reduction  in  oiir 
tarlff  regulations. 


Tribute  to  Dead  and  Misting  Merchant 
Seaaea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  viKcuru 
IN  TH«  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  Com- 
missioner Thomas  M.  Woodward.  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  at  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  ceremony  to  pay 
tribute  to  dead  and  missing  merchant 
seamen,  and  the  memorial  dedication  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Hall  in 
New  York  City  on  Maritime  Day: 

War  la  tlie  moat  terrible  thing  In  human 
experience.  It  can  be  justified  only  to  pre- 
aerve  feedom  and  dvUlzatlon.  It  brlnga  to 
aurface  all  the  hldeoua  paaalona  and  barbarl- 
tlea  that  civilized  man  thought  had  been  put 
l>ebind  him.  It  also  dlaclcses  the  finest 
qualities  In  cmiUed  man.  All  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,  yet  how  many 
a  man  has  held  Ideals  and  purposes  worth 
more  than  life  In  this  holocaust. 

It  la  most  fitting  on  this  Maritime  Day. 
IMS.  that  we  pause  for  a  moment  in  tribute 
to  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine  who 
have  laid  down  their  Uvea  In  a  holy  cause. 
Words  are  so  futile  to  express  gratitude  to 
those  who  gavH  their  lives  that  we  might 
live — the  thousinds  who  went  bravely  forth 
over  the  seven  iieas  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
a  ruthless  enemy  in  the  face  often  of  almost 
certain  death. 

We  have  todi.y  the  largest  merchant  ma- 
rine in  the  world,  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  before  the  war.  We  hope  to  operate 
In  domestic  and  foreign  commerce  more  than 
15.000.000  dead-weight  tons.  This  depends, 
however,  on  our  having  sufScient  commerce 
to  employ  tbeae  ships.  It  depends  upon  na- 
tional and  International  measures  which  will 
make  for  the  free  flow  of  commerce.  It 
meaxis  that  we  cannot  Uve  to  oiu^elves  alone. 


No  group  knows  better  ihan  those  assem- 
bled here  that  our  raerchaiit  marine  la  made 
up  of  men  as  well  as  of  ships  and  that  how- 
ever good  the  ships  they  can  be  no  better 


The  Maritime 

try  know  and  are 

magnificent   Job 

irar.    You  brought 

silvered  the  tanks 


than  the  men  that  ran  tht 
Commission  and  the  cci 
today  recognizing  what 
you  men  have  done  In  this ) 
the  ships  through.  You 
and  guns,  the  food  and  supplies  to  the  battle 
fronts  in  the  four  corners]  of  the  world  and 
on  practically  every  voyage  you  yourselves 
passed  through  battle  fronlts  often  more  ter- 
rible than  the  very  ecenlp  of  conventional 
battle.  Without  your  greajt  performance  the 
war  of  Europe  would  nol;  have  been  won. 
These  are  not  idle  wordii.  They  are  bald 
facts.  The  country  will  never  forget  that 
you  fought  a  good  fight,  that  you  kept  the 
faith,  that  you  kept  youi  no-strike  pledge, 
that  not  a  ship  was  delayed  by  you  because  of 
cessation  of  work.  The  r^en  on  the  battle- 
fields and  the  mothers,  slst  ;rs.  brothers,  wives 
win  be  eternally  grateful.  You  saved  count- 
less lives  by  your  faithfulness  and  what  a 
glorious  record  you  wrots  for  the  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

Congress,  In  the  Merchnnt  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  laid  out  a  clear  lonij  range  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine  anl  established  the 
Maritime  Commission  to  administer  the  act. 

It  is  significant  that  tl  ;le  UI  of  this  act 
Is  captioned  "Merchant  seamen."  It  recog- 
nizes a  broader  govemmcatal  obligation  to 
these  seamen.  It  directs  the  Commission  to 
Investigate  employment  ar  d  wage  conditions 
aboard  ships  and  to  incon: crate  Into  operat- 
ing differential  subsidy  agr  >ement8  minimum 
manning  scales,  minlmuni  wage  scales,  and 
minimum  working  condit  ons. 

Almost  immediately  upon  its  organization 
in  1937.  the  Commission  made  an  Investiga- 
tion pursuant  to  these  pi  ovislons.  It  held 
hearings  in  various  port).  It  took  many 
hundred  pages  of  testimony.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, your  long-time  president  was  one  of 
the  witnesses.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
the  Commission  drew  up  and  Incorporated 
minimum  scales  in  its  operating  differential 
contracts.  No  one  knows  better  than  your 
president  and  some  of  the  <ither  olBcials  what 
were  the  living  and  working  conditions  aboard 
many  American  ships  10  rears  ago.  I.  too. 
had  some  direct  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
for  I  conducted  some  of  th  e  hearings,  and  in 
their  course  went  aboard  about  80  ships,  ex- 
amining quarters  and  wdrking  conditions. 
The  Commission  set  up  i.  Crews  Quarters 
Committee.  This  committee  examined  many 
ships.  It  made  specific  re<;ommendatlons. 
which  the  Commission  adopted.  Certain 
definite  Improvements  were  brought  about 
by  the  Commission's  actio  i  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  Improve  greatly  oil  vessels  that  had 
been  built  with  an  antique  concept  of  the 
minimum  needs  of  Ameiaricans  on  board 
ship.  It  was  in  the  new  ships  where  sub- 
stantial Improvements  wen  able  to  be  made 
and  today,  generally  speaking  our  new  ships, 
particularly  the  long-range  ships,  offer  decent 
living  conditions  for  Amer  cans.  The  Crews 
Quarters  Committee  still  operates  and  will 
continue  fo  operate. 

Collective  bargaining  hai ,  of  course,  had  a 
great  part  in  Improving  conditions  and  com- 
pensation. Both  the  men  and  the  operators 
have  greatly  profited  by  ijt.  It  has  been  a 
mutual  educational  proce^  and  few  Indus- 
tries today  would  contemtolate  abandoning 
this  method  of  dealing  l>etween  employer 
and  employe*. 

The  act  thus  recognlzef  men  as  well  as 
ships  and  provides  that  ou^  ships  be  manned 
by  American  citizens.  Thfc  obvious  conclu- 
sion of  this  Is  that  these  lAmericans  should 
be  well  housed,  decently  compensated,  have 
all  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and  that, 
so  far  as  practicable  undef  differing  condi- 
tions, compensation  and  Ifvlng  and  working 
conditions  comparable  to  Ishore-side  stand- 
ards.   They  have  a  right  ih  reality  and  not 


In  theory  only  to  stifflclent  compensation  to 
live  decently  and  maintain  a  family  and  as 
much  of  a  family  life  as  seafaring  will  allow. 
Axlomatlcally.  they  should  be  secured  in  the 
four  freedoms — freedom  from  want,  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
religion. 

We  have  exp>ended  hundreds  of  thoxisands 
of  live  and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  these  freedoms  that  are  at  our  masthead. 
What  we  can  do  in  war,  we  can  do  In  peace 
if  we  are  as  determined  in  peace  as  we  were 
In  war.  We  have  demonstrated  that  we  do 
not  regard  democracy  as  an  Idle  word  but 
that  we  intend  to  translate  it  into  realities. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  too  often  we  have  failed 
In  Instances  to  make  democracy  a  reality  even 
In  our  own  Nation.  We  intend  that  this  shall 
not  be  in  the  future.  Labor  iinloiu  and  col- 
lective bargaining  have  come  to  stay. 

All  groups  in  the  past,  whether  they  be  of 
management,  of  government,  or  of  working 
men,  have  at  times  laeen  shortsighted  and 
frequently  selfish.  This  Is  the  price  of  all 
progress.  But  we  have  learned  during  this 
war  the  tremendous  power  of  cooperative  ac- 
tion. The  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  of  labor  unions  and  of  oper- 
ators which  has  done  such  magnificent  things 
in  war,  if  continued  In  peace,  and  it  must 
be,  will  make  our  merchant  marine  one  of 
our  greatest  national  assets  to  serve  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  and  to  approach  more 
nearly  the  democracy  we  dream  of,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

"Sail,  sail  thy  best  ship  of  democracy. 
Of  value  is  thy  freight,  'tis  not  the  present 
only,  the  past  is  also  stored  in  thee." 


Admission  to  the  United  States  of 
Fiancees  of  American  Soldiers  and 
Sailors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WIST  VIHCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  was  attracted  by  a  very  interest- 
ing article  appearing  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Times-Herald.  It  says:  "Dan 
Cupid  gets  a  lift — Government  to  cut 
red  tape  to  bring  GI's  fiancees  here." 

The  State  Department  proposes  to  fa- 
cilitate the  entrance  into  this  country 
of  the  brides-to-be  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

First.  I  question  the  wisdopi  of  this 
action,  and  further,  as  a  member  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Com- 
mittee, I  question  the  authority  of  the 
State  Department  to  arbitrarily  set  aside 
any  United  States  statute. 

We  now  have  about  70,000  wives  of 
servicemen,  married  abroad,  who  await 
passage  to  America.  This  constitutes  a 
serious  problem  which  has  not  yet  been 
solved.  In  the  new  proposal  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  fiancees,  I  see  possibil- 
ities of  grave  consequences.  You  are 
reminded  that  throughout  Europe  there 
are  four  or  five  women  to  every  three 
men.  Everyone,  both  men  and  women, 
are  clamoring  to  come  to  America.  If 
their  entrance  is  made  simple,  there  is 
a  possibllty  that  we  open  the  way  for 
wholesale  engagements — for  conven- 
ience— and   in   the   natural    course   ol 
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events,  marriage  for  convenience.  If  and 
when  these  marriages  are  consummated, 
then  comes  the  hardship  cases.  We  will 
find  that  the  new  wife  from  abroad  is  the 
only  support  of  aged  parents  or  the  sole 
support  of  minor  sisters  and  brothers. 
So  eventually  the  whole  crowd  will  clamor 
for  admittance  to  America. 

I  want  to  tell  every  American  soldier 
and  sailor,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  that 
we  have  a  fine  American  girl  here  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come  back  home.  Our 
girls  are  beautiful  and  healthy  and  want 
to  Uve  here  in  America,  marry  Ameri- 
can men,  and  raise  American  families. 

Let  our  boys  get  back  and  away  from 
the  strain  and  drama  of  war  and  they 
will  want  a  girl  just  like  the  girl  that 
married  dear  old  dad.  0\ir  girls  do  not 
need  a  break.  Just  do  not  handicap 
them.  Again,  let  us  think  of  our  own 
for  a  while. 


Bank  of  Ceredo  occupies  first  place  In  the 
Nation  in  number  of  OI  loans  granted.  A 
Texas  bank,  with  six  loans,  occupies  second 
place. 


Loans  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  vracnnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Siaeaker,  according 
to  the  following  news  item,  it  seems  that 
an  article  appearing  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing weekly  magazines  a  few  days  ago 
critical  of  the  loan  provision  of  the  GI  bill 
is  to  some  extent  in  error. 

Contrary  to  the  ar;icle,  Mr.  Pitt  H. 
Stark,  vice  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Ceredo.  W.  Va.,  states  that 
his  bank  considers  that  the  loans  that  it 
has  made  are  good  and  sound  and  in- 
volve no  great  amount  of  paper  work. 

This  bank  Is  located  in  a  town  of  about 
1,300  inhabitants  and  leads  the  Nation 
in  loans  granted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  G.  I.  bill: 

CI   LOANS   UAOX   BT    CEREDO    BANK 

Pitt  H.  Stark,  vice  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Ceredo.  announced  today 
that  the  bank  has  made  20  loans  to  vet- 
erans of  \Vorld  War  11,  all  for  buying  homes, 
under  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  Stark  made  his  announcement  follow- 
ing appearance  of  an  article  in  the  ctirrent 
issue  of  Collier's  magazine,  by  Kyle  Crichton, 
associate  editor,  contending  that  red  tape 
and  credit-standing  requirements  were  de- 
feating the  purpose  of  the  bUl's  loan  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  Crichton  in  the  article  said  that  only 
nine  loans  to  veterans  liave  been  made  na- 
tionally to  date  under  tlie  act,  which  Insures 
50  percent  of  such  loans  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$2,000. 

The  associate  editor  claimed  that  veterans, 
applying  for  such  loans,  must  have  gilt-edge 
credit  ratings  and  must  fill  out  forms  a  yard 
long  before  the  applications  are  even  con- 
sidered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  Stark  said  his  bank  considered  the 
loans  it  has  made  "good  business  and  sound 
loans."  He  added  the  bank  considers  it  a 
patriotic  duty  to  give  every  consideration 
to  applicants  for  the  loans,  and  that  making 
them  Involves  no  great  amount  of  paper 
work. 

RepresenUtlves  of  thi;  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration here   said   that   the   First   National 


The  First  Peace  Issae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF  CALirOR>nA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

At  the  end  of  a  long  and  sharp  debate, 
which  culminated  in  a  personal  appeal  by 
President  Truman  for  favorable  action,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  give  the  Government 
power  to  continue  and  expand  the  Hull  pro- 
gram of  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  No 
more  Important  legislation  has  come  tjefore 
Congress  In  many  months  than  this  first  test 
of  American  policy  toward  the  nature  of  the 
postwar  peace.  For  at  least  three  chief  rea- 
sons a  continuation  of  the  Hull  program  Is 
Indispensable — so  indispensable,  that  the  de- 
feat of  this  legislation  at  this  time  would 
have  l>een  a  major  political  calamity. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  evident  that  both 
public  and  private  loans  from  the  United 
SUtes,  loans  made  on  a  sound  basis,  will  be 
necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  Europe,  a 
task  which  needs  to  be  undertaken  &s  much 
in  our  own  interest  as  In  the  interest  of  our 
European  allies.  Such  loans  cannot  possibly 
be  made  on  a  sound  basis  unless  there  Is  rea- 
sonable hope  of  repa3rment.  And  since  the 
only  practicable  method  of  repajrment  is  m 
terms  of  goods,  the  whole  problem  of  post- 
war reconstruction  Is  tied  up  Intimately  with 
the  problem  of  achieving  reasonable  reduc- 
tions of  barriers  to  trade. 

In  the  second  place,  even  more  than  In  the 
years  before  the  war,  many  American  Indus- 
tries are  now  geared  to  a  production  which 
will  require  profitable  foreign  markets  If  the 
existing  volume  of  domestic  employment  is 
to  be  maintained.  Again  we  face  the  fact 
that  In  the  long  run,  and  particularly  since 
we  have  already  acquired  most  of  the  world's 
gold,  American  goods  can  be  bought  abroad 
only  with  the  proceeds  of  goods  sold  In  our 
own  nuu-kets,  and  bought  there,  because  they 
represent  good  values  at  reasonable  prices  by 
American  consumers. 

Finally,  since  the  United  States  Is  admit- 
tedly the  most  powerful  economic  unit  any- 
where In  the  world  today,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  action  will  be  the  most  Important  single 
Influence  In  establishing  the  whole  economic 
pattern  of  the  postwar  years,  and  in  deter- 
mining from  the  very  start  whether  the  trend 
will  be — as  It  would  certainly  have  been  If 
the  Hull  program  had  been  rejected— toward 
a  narrow  economic  nationalism,  with  foreign 
trade  largely  in  the  hands  of  Government  mo- 
nopolies, or  whether  the  trend  will  be— as 
there  is  now  more  reason  to  hope — toward  a 
freer  exchange  of  goods,  a  relaxation  of  gov- 
ernmental controls,  a  survival  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  an  era  of  economic 
good-will  which  will  lay  a  sound  basis  for  the 
work  of  the  new  International  pyeace  organi- 
zation which  Is  now  being  established  at  San 
Francisco. 

This  is  the  first  Important  International 
Issue  to  come  before  Congress  since  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Europe,  and  the  vote  on  It 
must  give  catise  for  second  thought  to  many 
of  those  who  felt.  In  the  last  election,  that  It 
was  safe  to  trust  the  Republican  Party  In 
Congress  with  the  direction  of  international 


Issues,  on  the  ground  that  that  party  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  seen  a  new  light 
since   the  days  of   Its  opposition   to  lend- 
lease,  to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  to  se- 
lective service  and  to  the  original  grant  of 
authority  to  Mr.  HuU  to  negotiate  his  trade 
agreements.    For.  in  the  critical  test  which 
this  new  legUlation  met  on  Saturday— ths 
question  whether  or  not  to  kill  the  bill  by 
recommitting  It— only  7  Republicans  cotUd 
be  found  In  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  were  wlUing  to  give  their  supjxjrt 
to  continuing  and  expanding  the  Hull  pro- 
gram.   One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Repub- 
licans— a  majority  of  23  Republicans  to  1— 
voted  to  send  the  new  bill  back  to  committee. 
Such  a  performance  as  this  can  profit  the 
Republican   Party,   politically,  only   on   one 
assumption:   only   on   the  assumption  that 
there  is  a  t wing-back  of  public  sentiment  In 
this  country  to  the  old  days  of  political  and 
economic  Isolation  between  the  two  World 
Wars.    On  any  otlier  assumption  the  House 
Republicans  have  Uken  a  position  and  writ- 
ten  p.  record  that  must  be  a  heavy  handicap 
to  any  Republican  candidate  for  tlie  Presi- 
dency In  the  next  election. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  Senate. 


The  Golden  Gate  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  on  May  28,  1937. 
This  majestic  publicly  owned  bridge  is 
one  of  the  engineering  marvels  of  all 
ages.  Its  magnitude  and  beauty  are  only 
surpassed  by  the  supreme  majesty  of  the 
Golden  Gate  itself— the  world-famous 
marine  highway  which  connects  the  great 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean — and  whose  shores  it  connects. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  had  its  of- 
ficial inception  on  November  12,  1918, 
when  I  introduced  the  following  resolu- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco,  which  I  had  prepared  in  col- 
laboration with  James  H.  Wilkins,  long- 
time mayor  of  San  Rafael: 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  t>een 
impressed  by  the  discussion  relative  to  tbe 
construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ootden 
Gate  by  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  evident  that  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  bridge  would  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  San  Francisco  by  connecting 
it  directly  with  the  northern  and  central 
counties  of  the  State  and  with  the  trans- 
continental railroad  system;  and 

Whereas  such  a  bridge  would  add  a  feature 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  without  parallel 
in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  a  neceasary  step  to  determine 
by  expert  examination  whether  the  project 
involves  insurmountable  engineering  diiBcul- 
lies  or  prohibitive  costs.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Superviaort  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Franciaco,  That 
our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  promote  the  necessary  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  preliminary  survey 
and    report    with    a    view    to    determinhag 
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whether  the  projected  bridge  is  practical  or 
not. 

Adopted:  Board  of  supervisors,  San  Fran- 
cisco. November  12.  1918. 

Ayes:  Supervisors  Brandon.  Deasy,  Galla- 
gher. Hayden.  Hocks.  Hynea.  Kortlck.  Lahaney, 
McLeran.  McSheehy.  MxilvlhiU,  Nelson, 
Schmltz.  Suhr,  Welch. 

Absent:  Supervisors  HUmer.  Power,  Wolfe. 
J.  S   DuNic.\N,  Clerk. 
Approved.  San  Pr:inct5Co,  November  13.  1918. 
James  Rolph,  Jr..  Mayor. 

Th€  passage  of  this  resolution  by  the 
"  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  long  uphill 
fight  that  tried  the  souls  and  patience 
of  the  men  who  pioneered  the  project. 
Differences  of  opinion  arose  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  project.  Encouraged 
by  the  selfish  ferry  Interests,  which  held 
a  monopoly  on  all  bay  transportation. 
these  differences  Increased  in  magnitude 
so  as  to  almost  defeat  the  entire  project. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  public- 
minded  citizen;;  who  believed  that  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  was  entirely 
feasible  at  rea.sonable  cost.  Supported 
In  their  position  by  such  outstanding 
bridge  engineers  as  Ralph  Modjeski.  O.  H. 
Ammann,  Leon  P.  Moisseiff,  Joseph  B. 
Strauss,  and  Gustave  Lindenthal,  they 
carried  on  the  fight  under  the  most  try- 
ing circumstances.  Those  of  us  who 
supported  the  project  recognized  the  ur- 
gent need  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  and  we  conducted  a  strenuous 
campaign  to  encourage  public  support 
in  the  counties  of  northern  California. 
As  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  Santa 
Rosa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its 
president.  Frank  P.  Doyle,  sponsored  a 
meeting  of  citi2ens  In  1923.  To  coordi- 
nate our  efforts  through  organization.  I 
introduced  a  resolution  at  this  meeting 
providing  for  tiie  appointment  of  a  citi- 
fens  committee  of  five.  This  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Joseph  Hotchkiss, 
Prank  L.  Coombs,  Capt.  I.  N.  Hibbard. 
Prank  P.  Doyle,  and  myself,  carried  on 
the  fight  in  the  months  that  followed. 

A5  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  citi- 
zens committee.  Hon.  Prank  L.  Coombs 
sponsored  legislation  which  was  enacted 
by  the  State  lejrislature.  of  which  he  was 
at  the  time  a  member,  creating  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  Dis- 
trict, composed  of  San  Prancisco.  Marin. 
Napa.  Sonoma,  Mendocino,  and  Del 
Norte  Counties.  This  action  made  the 
financing  of  construction  of  this  great 
publicly  owned  t>ridge  possible. 

Another  sericus  problem  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  the  bridge  arose 
in  the  fact  that  Pederal  military  reserva- 
tions occupy  each  side  of  the  Golden 
Gate.  To  corLJtruct  the  bridge  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  a  grant  from  the  War 
Department,  and  to  also  secure  the 
War  Department's  approval  because  the 
bridge  was  to  cross  navigable  waters. 

To  facilitate  this  matter.  I  introduced 
the  following  resolution  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  C^ity  and  County  of  San 
Prancisco  on  September  7.  1923.  At  the 
time  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  commercial  development  of  streets 
and  highways  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors; 
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Whereas    the   commercial . 
economic  development  of 
fornla.  and  particularly  the  cHles 
located   on   and   adjacent 
Bay.  would  be  accelerated 
ment  of  modem  and  rapid 
and 

Whereas  tentative  plans  h£ive 
by    J.    B.    Strauss,    of    Chicfigo 
O'Shaughnessy,  chief  engi 
county  of  San  Prancisco 
tlon  of   a   bridge   connecting 
county  of  San  Francisco 
across    the    Oolden    Gate, 
both  practical  and  economifcal 
fore,  be  it 

Resolved,   That   the    War 
respectlully  petitioned  to 
If    necessary,    the    proposed 
bridge  between  the  city 
Francisco    and    Marin 
Golden- Oate,  and  to  order 
be   held   In   the   near   futufe 
whether  or  not  said  bridg 
d.ance    and    obstruction 
said  waters. 

Adopted:  Board  of 
Cisco.  September  4,  1923. 

Ayes:    Supervisors    Bath, 
Hayden,  Hynes,  McGregor, 
gan.  Mulvlhill.  Powers,  Robt 
Scott.  Shannon,  Welch.  We.mc 

Absent:  Supervisor  McLerin 

J.    S.   DUNNI 

Approved,    San    Franclsc( 
1923. 

James 
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Colman,   Deasy, 
McSheehy,   Mor- 
.  Rossi,  Schmltz, 
re— 17. 
—  1. 
CAN.  Clerk. 
September    7, 


Rou-H,  Jr.,  Mayor. 


conducted  in 
Hearings  were 


The  War  Department 
exhaustive  investigation, 
held  before  the  United  Stite;;  Army  engi 
neers  in  thj  city  of  San  lYancisco.  The 
strategic  Importance  of  such  a  bridge 
in  national  defense  plats  was  demon- 
strated at  these  hearings.  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  large  number  of  mili- 
tary and  naval  establishments  in  and 
around  San  Prancisco  at  that  time  would 
be  directly  connected  by  the  bridge  and 
thus  would  be  eliminated  the  use  of  the 
circuitous  and  antiquated  ferry  system, 
which  required  three-quai  ters  of  an  hour 
as  compared  with  less  t  lan  5  minutes 
by  use  of  the  bridge.         I 

The  important  geographical  and  stra- 
tegic location  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
entire  San  Prancisco  Bay  area  to  the 
security  of  this  Governme  nt  in  the  event 
of  war  in  the  Pacific  emd  the  fact  that 
the  bridge  would  bring  Ithe  huge  em- 
pire to  the  north  of  the  Gulden  Gate  into 
direct  traflSc  communication  with  the 
great  seaport  city  of  San  :  ^rtmcisco,  were 
both  emphasized.  That  high  naval  and 
military  officials  were  awiire  of  this  im- 
portance is  amply  indicat»d  by  repeated 
testimony  of  these  oflBcia|ls  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

Finally,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  commercial  development,  streets,  and 
highways  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  I 
received  the  following  giant  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  John  V^  Weeks,  dated 
December  20,  1924: 

CHAHtMAN,     Commercial    Di^-n 
Tkansbat    Bridck    Com; 
Svvavisons  or  Cttt  and 
Francisco. 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
DXAs  Sn:   Under  date  of 
you   applied   through  the 
for  approval  of  the  plans  o 
constructed    across   the    Gc|de 
Francisco  Bay,   in   behalf 
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OPMINT      AND 

Board    or 
CocTNTT  OF  San 


March  31,  1924. 
qlstrlct   engineer 
a  bridge  to  be 
a    Gate,    San 
the  city  and 


county  of  San  Francisco  and  the  county  of 
Marin  of  the  State  of  California.  Your  ap- 
plication has  received  full  consideration  by 
the  War  Department,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  you  that  the  project  as  a  whole  meets 
with  my  approval,  subject  to  the  following 
comments : 

Since  this  bridge  connects  two  military  res- 
ervations there  was  a  military  question  in- 
volved which  prevented  It  being  handled  In 
the  ordinary  manner  and  final  action  taken 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  only,  as  would  have  been  the  case  11 
the  question  of  the  interests  of  navigation 
alone  had  been  the  only  one  to  consider. 
The  objections  to  the  bridge  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  can  be  eliminated  If  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  counties  In- 
terested in  its  construction  will  bear  all  the 
expense  connected  with  the  moving,  rebuild- 
ing, and  replacing  of  elements  of  the  defen- 
sive and  other  military  installations  damaged 
by  such  construction;  will  bear  the  expense 
of  construction  and  maintenance  of  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge;  will  give  the  United 
Slates  complete  control  over  the  bridge  In 
time  of  war;  will  permit  Government  traffic 
at  all  times  free  of  charge;  will  make  provi- 
sion for  wire  and  pipe  lines  on  the  bridge  for 
War  Department  use  free  of  charge;  and  will 
subject  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and 
Its  approaches,  so  Tar  as  such  construction 
relates  to  the  military  defenses  of  the  harbor 
and  the  military  reservations  affected,  to  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  the  district  engineer. 
First  San  Francisco  District. 

It  is  understood  that  you  will  proceed  with 
your  plans  and  will  submit  applications  for 
the  definite  permits  necessary  before  actual 
construction  can  commence.     The^e  are: 

1.  Approval  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  detailed  plans  of  the 
bridge; 

2.  Permits  from  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
rights-of-way  across  the  military  reserva- 
tions, Port  Baker  on  the  north  and  the 
Presidio.  San  Prancisco,  on  the  south; 

3.  A  permit  for  the  temporary  occupancy  of 
certain  areas  on  the  two  military  posts  neces- 
sary for  construction  activities. 

The  application  for  the  approval  of  the 
plans  for  the  bridge  should  be  submitted  to 
the  United  States  engineer  office.  First  Dis- 
trict, San  Prancisco.  The  other  applications 
may  be  submitted  directly  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  All  applications  should  be 
for  a  definite  and  settled  project,  and  It  Is 
suggested  that  the  exact  site  of  the  bridge 
and  location  of  approach  roads  must  be  de- 
termined, after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area, 
before  applications  for  the  rights-of-way  and 
the  temporary  use  of  land  are  submitted  in 
order  that  the  exact  metes  and  bounds  of 
the  territory  required  may  be  given.  When 
these  applications  are  received  they  will  be 
given  immediate  attention. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Weeks. 
Secretary  of  War. 

Pull  Justification  of  these  early  pre- 
dictions are  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
today  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  great- 
est ports  of  embarkation  in  this  country, 
if  not  In  the  enlire  world,  and  that  the 
San  Prancisco  Bay  area  is  a  literal  bee- 
hive of  military  and  naval  activity. 
Within  that  area  are  to  be  found  some  of 
the  most  important  permanent  military 
and  naval  establishments  In  the  United 
States.  I  have  referred  to  these  estab- 
lishments In  detail  in  my  statement  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January  1945.  concerning  the  need  for 
adequate  highway  and  bridge  construc- 
tion in  defense  areas. 
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With  the  enactment  of  the  necessary 
State  legislation  creating  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  and  Highway  District  and  the 
grant  of  authority  from  tiie  War  Depart- 
ment, the  construction  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  was  assured.  An  election  was 
held  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  for  a  bond  Issue  of 
$35,000,000  to  finance  the  project,  which 
received  more  than  the  required  two- 
thirds  majority  favorable  vote. 

Because  of  the  Interest  taken  in  the 
project  by  Joseph  B.  Strauss,  who  gra- 
tuitously furnished  his  technical  knowl- 
edge and  service  throughout  the  prelim- 
inary stages,  a  contract  was  entered  into 
appointing  him  chief  engineer.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  at  the  express  request  of 
Wilmer  P.  Pilmer,  chairman  of  the  bridge 
directorate,  and  mysell,  were  Messrs.  O. 
H.  Ammann  and  Leon  S  MoisseifT.  world 
renowned  bridge  engineers,  whose  con- 
tributions were  largely  responsible  for 
changing  the  design  of  the  bridge  from 
the  ugly  cantilever  type  originally  pro- 
prosed,  to  the  graceful  suspension  bridge 
now  spanning  the  Golden  Gate. 

And  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  my  pardonable  pride 
in  having  been  directly  associated  with 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  from  its  incep- 
tion, both  as  the  member  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  who  Introduced  the  original 
resolutions  before  that  body,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  original  citizens  committee  of 
five  and  officially  as  a  director  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  and  Highway  District 
from  its  creation  to  the  present  time. 

The  great  importance  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  to  national  defense  is  fur- 
ther demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically all  north  and  south  troop  and 
supply  movements  along  the  entire 
Pacific  coast  pass  over  the  bridge,  thus 
saving  the  valuable  time  that  would  be 
lost  by  the  use  of  a  long  since  outmoded 
privately  owned  ferry  system.  The  value 
of  this  time-saving  br.dge  would  be  in- 
calculable in  the  event  of  an  attempted 
invasion  at  any  point  along  the  Pacific 

coast.  ^^,  . 

I  have  already  referred  to  this  great 
structure    as    one    of   the    engineering 
marvels  of  all  time.    It  Is  the  longest 
single  clear-span  bridge  in  the  world, 
being  4,200  feet  in  len:?th.    It  is  700  feet 
longer  than  the  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Hud- 
son River.    The  towers,  which  support 
36-Inch  cables,  carry  the  full  weight  of 
the  bridge  span  and  iixe  746  feet  above 
mean  high  water,  or  approximately  200 
feet  higher  than  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.   These 
36-inch    cables    cont£.in    approximately 
80  000  miles  of  wire  and  were  woven  in 
place  on  the  bridge  at  the  rate  of  173 
tons  of  wire  per  day.    The  vertical  load 
on  each  pier  Is  164,800.000  pounds,  and 
they  are  sunk  into  beirock.   Their  great 
size  can  probably  be  appreciated  to  some 
extent  by  a  description  of  the  south  pier 
at  the  San  Prancisco  end  of  the  bridge. 
Its  depth  extends  from  44  feet  above  to 
100  feet  below  the  water  level;  its  base 
area  is  80  feet  by  16(i  feet,  whUe  its  top 
area  is  65  feet  by  140  feet,  and  It  con- 
tains 152,311  cubic  yards  of  concrete. 
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This  magnificent  structure  was  built 
during  the  depth  of  the  depression  and 
without  a  single  dollar  of  Government 
aid.  It  marks  the  triumph  of  public 
enterprise  so  well  demonstrated  by  the 
city  of  San  Prancisco  and  her  sister 
counties  to  the  north.  The  Inspiration 
of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  prompted  the 
late  Hon.  John  Steven  McGroarty, 
poet  laureate  of  California  and  former 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives, 
to  write  a  poem,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  taken: 

THE  BRmCK 

Dream  of  the  years  and  ages  past — 
Now  sky  and  sea  are  spanned  at  last. 
The  severed  land  Is  joined  once  more 
As  in  the  aeons  gone  before. 
And  once  again,  bright-winged  of  Fate. 
The  gods  salute  the  Golden  Gate. 

Now  shall  we  call  from  Time's  dim  maze 
The  mighty  ghosts  of  other  days, 
Pontists  and  sailormen  and  all 
Who  saw  the  empires  rise  and  fall. 
They  that  In  their  hour  and  day, 
A  striving  world  set  on  Its  way. 
Striking  new  milestones  on  the  land. 
Teaching  new  cunning  for  the  hand 
Of  groping,  stumbling  man,  that  he 
Might  mark  the  trails  and  chart  the  sea. 

Ghosts  of  old  Pontists,  dead  and  gone. 
Who  bridged  the  streams  at  Avignon, 
Who  wrought  where  tides  of  Tiber  ran. 
Who  laid  the  stones  of  Isfahan. 
Builders  in  Albion  and  Cathay — 
Rennle,  Abbas,  and  Benezet. 
And  he  who  In  the  new-born  West 
Put  mill  and  furnace  to  his  test. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wraiths  of  the  mariners  who  dared 
The  unknown  tides  and  seas,  and  fared 
To  find  In  flame  of  sunset  fire 
The  lotus  shores  of  Heart's  Desire. 
A  land  that  only  dreams  can  make— 
Puget.  Cabrlllo.  and  Francis  Drake, 
Viscalno  and  his  ships  in  flight 
Off  Gavlota  in  the  night. 
And  then  the  dearest  of  them  all 
That  ever  sailed  a  brig  or  yawl. 
Swart  Juan  Ayala,  crew  and  mate. 
The  flrst  to  win  the  Golden  Gate 
Steering  from  cypress-shored  Carmel, 
Prow  of  a  Spanish  caravel 
Eager  and  bold,  and  on  Its  lea 
A  shallop  from  a  redwood  tree. 
Ghosts  of  builders  and  sailormen 
Come  from  the  dust  and  waves  again! 
Look  on  this  wonder  time  has  sped 
On  the  dim  way  your  visions  led. 

Here  on  the  road  the  cable  spans 
Is  ceaseless  clamor  of  caravans. 
Laden  with  spoUs  of  plain  and  fleld. 
Fruit  of  the  vine  and  orchard's  yield. 
Gifts  of  the  loom,  meat  for  the  mart, 
SUver  and  gold  from  earth's  deep  heart. 
Magic   lamps   for   Aladdin's   eyes, 
And  furnace  flame  In  the  midnight  skies. 

Gods  of  the  trees,  the  vine,  and  stone. 
Lord  of  the  Covenant,  does  this  atone 
For  burdens  borne  and  the  bitter  load 
That  left  Ite  scars  on  the  age-old  road? 
Is  this  reward  for  the  stone  and  tree? 
This  mighty  path  o'er  the  mighty  sea. 
This  sky -swung,  dazzling  dream,  elate, 
A  starlit  roof  for  the  Oolden  Gate. 
Man  and  hU  servant  Time  stand  here, 
Builder  and  toller  and  engineer 
Who,  in  the  grime  of  their  labor,  smile 
And  go  to  their  tents  to  rest  awhile. 
The  kingly  battle  they  waged  Is  won, 
The  bridge  U  bullded,  the  task  is  done, 
The  story  told  that  was  long  to  teU— 
And  God'B  in  Hli  Heaven  and  all  li  weU. 


Celebration  of  I  Am  an  American  Day 
at  Chicopee,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHI7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  194S 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  many 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Nation 
I  Am  an  American  Day  was  observed  on 
Sunday.  May  20,  when  several  hundred 
thousand  men  and  women  were  formally 
welcomed  into  American  citizenship.  In 
the  city  of  Chicopee.  Mass..  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  sponsored  the  celebration, 
and  through  Its  president,  Mr.  John  J. 
Korkosz.  honored  me  by  Inviting  me  to 
deliver  the  principal  address  at  the  exer- 
cises. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  the  address 
which  I  deUvered  as  follows: 

Today  In  aU  parts  of  our  vast  Nation  the 
hand  of  welcome  Is  being  extended  to  those 
who  In  the  past  12  months  have  become  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America.  Some 
have  acquired  citizenship  through  naturali- 
zation, others  through  reaching  their  major- 
ity during  the  past  year. 

We  whose  privilege  It  Is  to  have  been  bom 
Americans,  and  we  who  were  equally  privi- 
leged to  achieve  American  citizenship  In  past 
years  through  naturalization,  rejoice  with 
you  that  you  have  Joined  the  great  company 
of  those  who  caU  themselves  Americans. 

Today  is  I  Am  an  American  Day  and  all 
of  us  are  tremendously  proud  that  we  are 
Americans.  But  on  the  particular  I  Am 
an  American  Day  the  pride  which  we  feel  Is 
extraordinary.  For  less  than  2  weeks  ago 
the  valiant  men  of  our  Army  and  Navy  forced 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  a  foe  who 
threatened  everything  that  being  an  Ameri- 
can stands  for  and  who  would  have  destroyed 
all  that  we  Americans-- hold  dear. 

Relentlessly,  from  the  hot  sands  of  Africa 
on  to  the  hard-won  beachheads  of  Italy  and 
Normandy,  and  across  France  and  Into  the 
German  homeland  Itself  our  gallant  young 
men  drove  our  enemy  before  them  and  finally 
forced  his  caplttUatlon.  In  the  doing  they 
brought  liberation  to  the  people  whose  lands 
had  been  overrun  by  the  conqueror  and  whose 
liberty  and  freedom  had  been  torn  away  by 
the  oppressor. 

Many  of  you  who  today  make  up  this  In- 
spiring gathering  of  Americans  came  from 
those  oppressed  coxmtrles.  By  the  taking  of 
the  oath  of  American  citizenship  you  have 
proclaimed  yourselves  lovers  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  so,  In  the  victory  of  our  arms 
you  have  especial  cause  to  rejoice.  The  loved 
ones  and  friends  you  left  behind  in  those 
CO  intrles  have  been  saved  beca'  se  Americans 
were  willing  to  fight  for  their  freedom.  Now 
as  Americans  yourselves,  you  have  a  rightful 
share  In  the  satisfaction  which  all  Americana 
feel  In  the  heroic  deeds  of  their  fighting  men. 
The  American,  as  you  have  doubtless  dis- 
covered from  living  among  your  neighbors  In 
this  country.  Is  not  by  nature  a  truculent 
individual.  The  American  Nation  has  no 
dreams  of  conquest,  no  desire  to  take  by  force 
from  other  nations  their  territory  or  their 
trade.  In  the  winning  of  his  own  freedom, 
the  American  came  to  have  a  great  reapect 
for  It.  Liberty  was  not  easily  acquired  by 
America  and  like  any  possession  which  U  se- 
cured through  hardship.  It  U  cherUhed. 
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What  la  thta  fr««doin  which  Am*rlc«ns 
throughout  our  glorlovis  history  have  been 
wJlling  to  lay  down  their  llve«  to  obuin  and 
to  hold?  What  la  thu  liberty,  thla  democ- 
racy, which  Ainei  Icana  have  gone  to  war  twice 
In  the  laiit  25  years  to  preserve? 

This  freedom,  this  liberty.  Is  based  upon 
•  number  of  rlgbta  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  every  person  who  Is  an  American.  These 
rights  and  privileges,  which  all  of  you  here 
today  acquired  the  moment  you  took  the 
oath  of  citizenship  or  which  you  secured  as 
your  birthright,  are  the  law  of  the  land  and 
no  man  or  group  of  men  can  take  them  away 
from  you. 

First  of  all.  you  have  the  right  to  speaJc 
and  write  your  thoughts  and  to  assemble 
with  your  fellow  Americana  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  problems  which  confront  you 
as  an  individual  or  collectively  as  a  group. 
If  you  have  grievance*,  you  are  entitled  to  pe- 
tition thoee  In  authority  to  remedy  them. 

You  have  the  right  to  rote — to  chooee  your 
public  officers,  who  are.  in  fact,  not  your  mas- 
ters but  your  servants.  When  you  believe 
that  your  elected  representatives  have  not 
performed  their  duties  as  you  would  wish 
them  to.  you  have  the  right  to  vote  them 
out  cf  ofBce  and  replace  them  with  others. 

The  right  to  ebooae  your  work,  yoxir  pro- 
feeak>n.  or  your  vocatkm  is  yours.  Our  na- 
tional life  Is  studded  with  men  of  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  professions,  who  foresaw 
their  opportunities  and  in  the  free  society 
which  is  America  were  able  to  take  advantaf;e 
of  them  without  Interference  from  bureau- 
cratic officials. 

To  be  sure,  the  right  to  chooee  one's  field 
of  employment  has  been  somewhat  curtailed 
during  the  war,  due  to  the  necessity  to  divert 
labor  into  essential  industries.  But  this  re- 
striction Is  only  temporary  and  like  all  other 
controls  which  the  exigencies  of  the  national 
emergency  have  forced  upon  us,  is  being 
relaxed  as  contUtlons  permit. 

In  this  connection,  m.iy  I  cpiote  from  a 
recent  address  of  the  leader  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  great  neighbor  and  ally.  Great 
Britain.  In  a  speech  before  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  Conservative  Party  of  March 
15.  1M5.  Winston  Churchill  said : 

"If  we  are  to  recover  from  the  measure- 
less exertions  of  the  vrar.  It  can  only  be  by  a 
large  release  from  the  necessary  bonds  which 
war  conditions  have  imposed  on  us.  No 
restriction  upon  the  well-established  liber- 
ties that  is  not  proved  indlspeiuable  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  transition 
from  war  to  pesice  can  be  tolerated. 

"Control  for  control's  sake  is  senseless. 
Controls  under  the  pretext  of  war  or  its  after- 
math which  are.  in  fact,  designed  to  favor 
the  accomplishment  of  totalitarian  systems, 
however  innocently  designed  or  whatever 
guise  they  take,  whatever  llveriea  they  wear, 
whatever  slogans  they  mouth,  are  fraud 
which  should  be  mercilessly  exposed  •  •  •." 
As  AmertcanB,  we  h-ive  the  ngM  to  speedy 
trial  by  Jury  li  we  are  accused  of  a  crime. 
BefoFe  the  courts,  every  man  Is  equal  and 
there  la  the  same  Jxiatice  under  the  law  for 
the  iMor  man  as  there  Is  for  the  rich. 

Another  of  the  rights  of  Americans  Is  the 
IvlTllege  to  educate  your  children  in  the  free 
public  schools.  No  other  nation  in  the  world 
haa  finer  schools  and  nowhere  in  the  world 
are  the  educational  opportunities  so  great. 
In  this  generation,  the  yoimg  American  man 
or  woman  who  does  not  posaeas  at  least  a 
high-school  education  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Great  numbers  continue  to 
study  in  the  State  universities  or  in  other 
collecca  and  go  on  to  become  doctors,  lawyers, 
cltrgymen.  or  specialists  In  the  scientific  and 
commercial  fields. 

The  earliest  immigrants  to  these  shores 
came  here  to  escape  {tersecution  for  their 
religion.  They  came  in  order  to  worship  God 
as  they  saw  Qt.  And  so.  when  the  founding 
fathers  met  to  frame  the  Constitution,  which 


:onunodation  be- 
lual  freedom  on 
:csjltles  of  com- 
Washlngton  and 
Iding  of  the  Con- 


la  the  supreme  law  of  our  larxl,  they  wrote 
Into  it  in  unmlstalcable  langunge  a  provision 
that  there  ahould  be  no  mt'Tference  with 
an  American's  right  to  wonhip  his  Ood  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  hl>  own  conscience. 
That  Is  another  and  one  of  the  most  priceless 
privileges  which  is  ours  as  Atniericans. 

Now.  all  these  rights  and  Iprlvileges  are  not 
without  their  responsibilities.  If  we  are  to 
enjoy  liberty  and  freedom,  ve  riust  be  willing 
to  accept  certain  obllgatlors  th.at  are  neces- 
sary to  their  preservation 

It  has  been  said  that  "Oliedlence  to  law  is 
lit)erty."  Certainly  the  autior  of  that  state- 
ment did  not  mean  that  the  re  Is  any  freedom 
under  political  systems  whdre  the  people  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  edict  i  o'  dictators  or 
tyrants.  He  was  talking  alx>ut  America, 
where  the  lavsrs  are  enacted  by  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  In  this  coun- 
try the  people  make  theH  own  laws.  The 
laws  are  made  not  for  oppressli^n  but  for  the 
protection  and  benefit  of  an  citizens. 

A  learned  judge  once  said,  on  addressing 
a  group  of  newly  naturalized  c  tizens: 

"You  will  miss  the  whole  lme.';sage  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  if  you  fall  ito  ipprehend  the 
truth  that  our  national  way!  of  life  is  founded 
on  a  broad  and  rational  ac 
tween  uzu^stralned  Indivi 
the  one  hand  and  the  ne 
munlty  living  on  the  other, 
his  collaborators  In  the  mc 
stltutlon  publicly  acknowle|dged  and  defend- 
ed that  adjustment,  for  lt|  is  a  compromise 
of  social  living,  not  of  conscience." 

As  an  American,  therefo^.  your  first  duty 
is  to  obey  yotir  country's  Ikws. 

Where  the  will  of  the  pet  »pl€  prevails,  your 
Government  seeks  to  refie:t  --he  will  of  its 
cltiaens.  The  way  in  which  that  wUl  is  ex- 
pressed Is  through  the  Bal|ot.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, your  duty  to  vote  antl  to  keep  yourself 
Informed  of  the  Issues  belore  your  Govern- 
ment. It  Is  your  duty  tj  Judge  the  men 
who  seek  public  office  on  ihe  basis  of  their 
honesty,  their  ability,  anl  their  worth  as 
public  servants. 

You  have  other  duties  |s  i^merlcans.  As 
you  demand  certain  services  of  your  Govern- 
ment you  mvist  be  prepareii  to  pay  for  them 
and  you  therefore  have  a  duly  to  pay  such 
taxes  as  are  assessed  by  yoi  r  Government  for 
their  cost.  You  have  a  d  ity  to  serve  on  a 
Jury  when  called,  so  that  !  ny  of  your  fellow 
citutens  accused  of  a  crlm(  or  Involved  in  a 
civil  process,  may  be  fairly  J  ud(;ed.  You  have, 
above  all.  the  duty  to  defei  id  your  country  if 
the  need  arises. 

This  year,  on  this  I  Am  an  American  Day 
we  are  paying  especial  trll  uti;  to  those  who 
have  answered  the  call  of  tielr  country  in  its 
hour  of  greatest  need  Tills  day,  which  we 
here  observe  is  dedicated  to  the  more  than 
100.000  servicemen  who  have  been  nattiralized 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 

These  are  the  men  who.  f  called  upon,  are 
prepared  to  give  their  very  liv.js  that  the  rest 
of  us  may  continue  to  enjo^  t.ae  fruits  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  in  America.  In  dedicating 
this  day  to  them,  let  us  solfcmnly  pledge  that 
we  wlU  keep  faith  with  tlieni.  Let  us  here 
resolve  that  we  will  ever  be  worthy  of  our 
American  citizenship:  that  we  will  be  mind- 
ful of  the  great  sacrifices  which  the  men  and 
women  of  this  and  other  w^rs  have  made  that 
our  lives,  our  liberties,  an^  our  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  mlgbi  be  secure. 
Although  Germany  has  4een  beaten,  there 
— Hre  still  difficult  days  ahefd  of  the  Nation. 
A  strong  and  fanatical  fo4  still  faces  us  in 
the  Pacific.  The  fight  to  flkal  victory  will  be 
a  hard  one.  When  that  victory  Is  achieved, 
the  tremendous  problems  (if  building  an  en- 
during peace  will  be  uponj  us.  It  will  be  a 
time  when  the  leaders  of  c  urs  and  other  na- 
tions will  need  all  the  wisd  om  and  Judgment 
they  can  command.  It  li  such  a  time  as 
inspired  Joslah  Gilbert  Holland  to  write  the 


immortal  Unes  with  which 


I  will  close. 


"OOO  CtVX  us  MEN 

"God  give  \18  men.    A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  oflSce  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor:  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking: 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble  with  their  thumb-worn 

creeds: 
Their  large  profession  and  their  little  deeds 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo,  freedom  weeps. 
Wrong  rxiles  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice 

sleeps." 


Religion  Must  Be  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  must  never  have  a  repetition  of  the 
imprisonment  of  preachers  in  concentra- 
tion camps  for  teaching  the  gospel,  or  of 
Gestapo  spies  sitting  in  the  congregation 
of  every  church,  or  of  churches  becom- 
ing the  propaganda  agency  for  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  who  learned  of  free- 
dom the  hard  way,  forged  a  document 
which  has  withstood  the  storms  and  fires 
of  time.  In  that  document  a  free  press, 
free  speech,  and  free  religion  are  guar- 
anteed. The  world  has  marveled  ks  the 
United  States  became  great  and  re- 
mained great  imder  these  principles  of 
freedom.  Even  under  wartime  restric- 
tions, these  freedoms  have  been  affected 
a  minimum  in  this  country. 

As  nations  look  and  hope  for  a  new 
world  document  that  will  bring  peace 
on  earth  for  a  longer  period  than  ever 
before  in  history,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  inclusion  of  these  principles. 

Churches  are  vitally  interested  in  any 
document  drawn  in  connection  with  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  or  any  other 
world  conference.  Freedom  of  religion 
in  all  of  Its  phases  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  world's  future. 

One  of  the  documents  handed  to  the 
delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence deals  with  this  subject  and  is  so 
thoUftht  provoking  that  I  desire  to  have 
it  read  into  the  Record. 

It  follows: 

Honorable  delegates,  you  are  not  unaware 
that  among  the  most  prolific  causes  of  war 
are  efforts  to  repress  and  control  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion.  Consequently,  one  of  the 
chief  contributions  which  can  be  made  In 
bringing  war  to  an  end  Is  to  completely  free 
religion,  in  its  profession,  its  practice.  Its 
propagation.  Freedom  of  worship  is  not 
enough.  What  is  required  is  complete  free- 
dom of  religion  in  all  its  phases. 

God  made  man  free.  He  Imposed  fetters 
on  neither  mind  nor  soul.    £veu  the  choice 
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of  evil,  of  txirnlng  away  from  Ood,  was  not 
denied.  He  meant  that  freedom  to  con- 
tinue. But  men  have  ventured  to  Impose 
restraints,  to  exercise  coercion,  where  God 
conferred  complete  liberty.  Freedom  of  be- 
lief has  been  denied:  frei-dom  of  worship  haa 
been  suppressed;  freedom,  of  religion  haa  been 
refused.  And  out  of  these  denials,  suppres- 
sions, and  refusals  have  issued  many  of  the 
wars  which  have  cursed  mankind. 

As  a  tortured  world  emerges  from  the  In- 
tolerable agonies  of  war.  the  United  Nations, 
upon  whom  now  rests  the  responsibility  of 
victory,  have  chosen  nipresentatlves  from 
among  their  sagest  stateunen  and  entrusted 
to  them  the  solemn  responsibility  of  plan- 
ning a  world  organization  to  safeguard  and 
maintain  peace  and  security.  To  this  high 
station  you  have  been  called.  We  petition 
you  to  meet  the  lofty  hopes  of  humanity  by 
Including  among  your  actions  one  that  will 
completely  remove  all  shackles  from  religion 
and  the  exercise  thereof 

Freedom  of  religion  Is  a  basic  freedom. 
It  affects  all  other  human  rights.  It  is  more 
than  religious  toleration.  It  Is  more  than 
freedom  of  worship.  It  goes  far  beyond  these. 
It  includes  not  alone  tlie  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  put  Into  pnictlce  his  conscien- 
tious religious  convictions,  but  also  his  un- 
restricted right  to  change  his  religion.  It 
includes  freedom  to  rear  and  train  children 
In  their  parents'  faith,  freedom  to  preach, 
teach,  propagate,  publlsti,  and  carry  forward 
missionary  activities,  as  well  as  freedom  to 
organize  with  others,  function  as  a  church, 
and  acquire  and  hold  property  for  the  in- 
culcation, maintenance,  and  propagation  of 
the  faith. 

The  Seventh-day  Adventists  of  the  world 
Join   other   Christian   Iwxiies   in   petitioning 
you  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
armed  confilct  by  establishing  as  a  part  of 
the  basic  law  of  the  proposed  World  Security 
Organization  a  provision  guaranteeing  com- 
plete religious  liberty  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth.     In    this   connection   we   venture   to 
invite   your  consideration   to   what  earnest. 
Christian  people  hope  nuiy  be  included.    Your 
petitioners  respectfully  .submit  the  following 
suggestion,  not  necessarily  in  its  form,  but 
in  its  impartiality,  its  Incluslveness.  and  its 
refusal  to  favor  one  rel  glon  above  another. 
Recognizing  that  the  relations  of  the  in- 
dividual   soul    with    its   Creator    should    be 
free,   and   that  repression  and  coercion   in 
the   field   of   religion  are  fertile  sources  of 
war,  the  powers  signatory  hereto  agree  that 
all  nations  admitted  to  membership  In  the 
World  Security  Organisation  shall  give  as- 
surance that  they  will  make  no  law,  nor  en- 
gage In  any  program  which  will   place  re- 
straints on  the  free  exeriise  of  religion,  either 
in  worship,  teaching,  or  propagation,  and  that 
they  will  in  no  way  discriminate,  either  in 
law  or  in  fact,  against   those  who  practice 
any  particular  creed,  religion,  or  belief  whose 
practices   do   not   interfere   with   the   equal 
rights  of  others. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  principles  we 
offer  the  following  statements: 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  his  analysis  of 
conditions  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
durable  p>eace,  said: 

"First  of  all,  there  must  be  religious  free- 
dom. Without  religious  freedom  It  Is  im- 
possible for  the  churches  to  act  spontane- 
ously and  vlgorotisly.  Without  religious 
freedom  they  will  be  suspected  of  being  a 
mere  department  of  the  state.  By  religious 
freedom  I  mean  that  the  churches  should 
have  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching,  and  freedom  of  determin- 
ing their  own  organization,  and  that  the 
individual  should  havu  freedom  to  worship 
or  not  to  worship  God,  as  his  own  conscience 
dictates.  This  freedom  has  been  largely  set 
back  during  the  war.  •  •  *  I  hope  Indeed 
that  when  the  peace  treaties  are  drawn  up  a 
very  special  care  will  be  taken  in  seeing  that 
religious  freedom  Is  se*rured  as  well  as  politi- 
cal freedom  and  economic  freedom."     (The 


^iritua)  iMuei  of  the  War.  No.  271,  January 
18.  1948,  dUtrlbuted  by  BrIUah  Information 
Servicea.  90  Rockefeller  Plasa.  New  York. 
N.  Y.) 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Ballard  et  al. 
(332  U.  8.  80,  87:  64  S.  Ct.  886,  887).  decided 
by  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  on 
April  24,  1944,  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

"Men  may  believe  what  they  cannot  prove. 
•  •  •  The  fathers  of  the  Constitution 
were  not  tmaware  of  the  varied  and  extreme 
views  of  religious  sects,  of  the  violence  of 
disagreement  among  them,  and  of  the  lack 
of  any  one  religious  creed  on  which  all  men 
would  agree.  They  fashioned  a  charter  of 
government  which  envisaged  the  widest  pos- 
sible toleration  of  conflicting  views.  Man's 
relation  to  his  God  was  made  no  concern  of 
the  state.  He  was  granted  the  right  to  wor- 
ship as  he  pleased  and  to  answer  to  no  man 
for  the  verity  of  his  religious  views.  •  •  • 
The  first  amendment  does  not  select  any  one 
group  or  any  one  type  of  religion  for  pre- 
ferred treatment.  It  puts  them  all  in  that 
position." 

In  the  case  of  Jones  v.  City  of  Opelika 
(316  U.  S.  618.  621).  decided  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  Jime  8.  1942,  Mr. 
Justice  Murphy,  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Chief  Justice  Stone, 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  and  Mr.  Justice  Douglas, 
said: 

"Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  religion  all  have  a  double 
aspect — freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
action.  Freedom  to  think  Is  absolute  of  its 
own  nature;  the  most  tyrannical  government 
is  powerless  to  control  the  inward  workings 
of  the  mind.  But  even  an  aggressive  mind 
is  of  no  missionary  value  unless  there  is 
freedom  of  action,  freedom  to  communicate 
its  message  to  others  by  speech  and  writ- 
ing. •  •  •  Important  as  free  speech  and 
a  free  press  are  to  a  free  govenunent  and  a 
free  citizenry,  there  is  a  right  even  more 
dear  to  many  individuals — the  right  to  wor- 
ship their  Maker  according  to  their  needs  and 
the  dictates  of  their  souls  and  to  carry  their 
message  or  their  gospel  to  every  living 
creature." 

(NoTK. — The  dissenting  opinion  In  the 
Jones  V.  Opetika  case  became  the  majority 
opinion  in  319  U.  8.  103.) 

Among  the  pledges  made  to  the  German 
people  in  the  name  of  the  Allied  Nations, 
General  Elsenhower,  in  a  broadcast  on  De- 
cember 7,  1944.  promised  complete  religious 
liberty.  Siuely.  if  conquered  nations  can  be 
guaranteed  full  religious  liberty,  the  Allied 
nations,  through  their  representatives  meet- 
ing at  San  Francisco,  will  provide  and  guar- 
antee nothing  less  for  the  people  of  all  the 
world.  We  urgently  request  your  coopera- 
tion in  bringing  to  final  realization  this  age- 
long hope  of  the  world. 

By  official  authorization  of  Its  World  Execu- 
tive Committee,  we,  with  deep  respect,  sub- 
scribe our  names  In  behalf  of  the  Seventh- 
day  Adventlst  denomination. 

J.  L.  McELHAirr,  President. 
E.  D.  Dick,  Secretary. 


Resolution  of  Tri-State  Housing 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North.  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  constantly  increasing 


lumber  requlrementa  In  the  Northwest 
States  have  reached  a  point  where  they 
border  on  the  acute.  This  has  been  ."itim  - 
ulated  to  some  degree  by  Information 
that  has  reached  the  country  that  It  will 
be  the  policy  of  various  agencies  of  our 
Government  to  process  and  send  to  dev- 
astates! sections  of  Europe  Federal  hous- 
ing. This  in  It^lf  is  not  of  far-reaching 
importance,  but  the  Idea  has  generally 
gotten  Into  the  community  that  vast 
amounts  of  lumber  l)eing  denied  to  this 
territory  is  also  going  to  Europe  for  other 
purposes.  This  country  is  badly  in  need 
of  liunber  for  repair  and  for  houses  for 
returning  soldiers. 

As  a  result  of  this  Information  there 
has  been  held  in  the  Northwest  what  has 
been  known  as  the  Tri-SUte  Lumber 
Conference. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  conference: 

Acute  Housing  SrruATioN  FxaNO  RrroawiNO 
VrrxaANs 

BSOOMMKNDATIONS  OF  Tai-BTATX  HOUaiMO  CON- 
rEXTNCS  TO  TH«  P«I»n>XNT  OF  THE  CNnXD 
STATES    AND    THE    MEMBSaS    OF    CONGRESS 

On  May  10.  1945.  a  tri-8tave  housing  con- 
ference was  held  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  at  which 
there  were  delegates  from  North  Dakota, 
weLtern  Minnesota,  and  northeastern  South 
Dakota.  This  meeting  was  designed  to  bring 
together  some  of  the  top  men  representing 
Government  and  private  business  in  the 
housing  and  building-materials  field  to  con- 
sider first  hand  the  acute  housing  situation 
existing  in  this  area,  and  the  serious  social 
and  t>sychologlcal  problems  to  be  avoided  as 
veterans  now  returning  in  increasing  num- 
bers are  unable  to  find  living  quarter*  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Over  100  persons  participated  in  the  con- 
ference, incluc'ing:   William  K.  Divers.  Chi- 
cago,   regional    manager.    National    Housing 
Agency;  J.  G.  Skaaren.  Minneapolis,  regional 
manager,  Lumber  Division,  War  Production 
Board:  Charles  L.  Freeman.  Minneapolis,  re- 
gional   manager,   Surplxis   Lumber    Division, 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation;   W.  H. 
Badeaux.  Minneapolis,  secretary.  Northwest 
Lumbermen's  Association;  F.  A.  Mapes.  Chi- 
cago,   regional    manager.    Surplus    Materials 
Division.  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce:  Ben  B.  Lawsbe.  Washington,  D.  C, 
manager,    commercial    organization    depart- 
ment. Chamber  ol  Commerce  of  the  United 
States:  C.  A.  Willlantts,  Fargo,  chaU-man.  Fargo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Housing  Committee 
and  general  chairman  of  the  conference;  Sen- 
ator J.  B.  Brldston.  Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak.. 
chairman.  Grand  Porks  Civic  and  Commerce 
Association  Housing  Committee,  and  modera- 
tor of  the  conference  discussion;    R.  A.  H. 
Brandt,  president.  Minot  Association  of  Com- 
merce, and  vice  chairman  of  the  conference. 
Organizations  represented  at  the  conference 
Included:  Service-wives  clubs,  veterans'  ad- 
ministration, chambers  of  commerce,  munic- 
ipal officials,  builders,  suppliers,  and  finan- 
cial institutions. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
this  conference; 

"Resolution   1 
"Whereas  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
building  materials  in  the  hands  of  distribu- 
tors and  retail  outlets  in  this  area;  and 

"Whereas  the  transportation  rates  and 
shipping  facilities  limit  the  purchase  of  Itma- 
ber  to  mainly  one  source — the  Pacific  North- 
west States;  and 

"Whereas  the  lumber  material  need«  «* 
the  returning  veterans  must  be  met  mainly 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  States'  aupplr* 
and 
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"WhereM  AA3  priorltiM  In  this  area  do 
not  ■ecor*  from  tbe  Padfle  Northwest  mills 
thJ  naccMary  building  materials  for  tbe  dis- 
tributors acd  retail  outlets: 

"Therefore,  khe  trl-Sute  housing  confer- 
ence here  assembled  recommends  to  the 
President  o.  the  United  States,  and  to  Con- 
gress assembled:  That: 

"1.  The  existing  priorities  allocated  by  the 
National  Bousing  Agency  for  rettimlng  vet- 
erans be  raised  above  tbe  AA8  rating  In  order 
to  provide  high  enough  priorities  to  secure 
materials  In  this  or  any  other  area  where 
similar  dliBc\iltles  are  being  experienced. 

"3.  ClTlllan  needs  of  the  United  States  be 
ghren  priority  over  drlllan  rehabilitation  in 
other  countries." 

"Resolution  3 

"Whereas  war  surplos  building  materials 
may,  and  probably  will,  become  one  of  the 
important  sources  of  materials  to  meet  the 
existing  crisis  of  housing  shortage  in  this 
area:  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  national  policy 
to  insure  equality  in  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  said  war  surplus  building  materials: 
"ITierefore,  the  Tri-State  Housing  Confer- 
ence reeemmends  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Congress,  that  necessary 
acttoQ  be  taken  immediately  to  establish  a 
)  nattonal  poUey  Umltlng  to  a  minimum  the 
ntunbar  of  agcDclaa  which  will  handle  the 
sale  of  Burplua  property,  and  to  Incorporate 
into  their  pwnrama  recofnltion  for  the  needs 
of  the  vrmm  tmt  rsntoved  from  tbe  location  of 
UM  surplus  materials. 

"Duly  passed  and  adopted  this  10th  day 
of  May  IMt." 

R.  H.  BauiT.  ChMirmmn.  Fargo,  N.  Dak., 
C.  M.  CaauKUf,  Crooluton,  ITlnn.. 
Omomam  MfraaAaa,  WaUrtown,  8.  Dak., 
Joan  P.  Ouur.  Jamettown,  N.  Dak.. 
Joapf  Bontoov^  Jamestown,  N.  Dak., 
S.  8.  Saaw.  Watertown,  S.  Dak., 
HBAwa  WiLCT,  Crookston,  Minn., 
tteaotutiona  Committee  of 
TriStmU  Uounng  Conference. 


hfoivaliMi  Scrrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  CmXMMOMA 

IN  THS  HOU8K  OP  RKPRSdXNTATIVES 

Saturian.  Maw  26,  194S 

Mr.  MONRC»«ET.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  correct  any  misunderstanding 
r^ardlnff  testimony  given  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress. I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rbcoro 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Nell  Dalton.  director 
of  the  Domestic  Branch  of  the  OWL 
Tbe  testimony  in  question  is  that  of  Mr. 
Malcolm  Morrow,  bead  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Inquiries,  given  to  the  committee 
Priday,  May  25. 

Mr.  Morrow  was  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  special  committee,  following  an 
inspection  made  of  the  Division's  facili- 
ties by  Dr.  Qeorge  B.  Oalloway.  staff 
director  of  the  committee.  The  invita- 
tion was  formally  issued  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  of  the  Division's  pres- 
ent services  might  be  useful  to  the  Con- 
greai  in  expediting  the  work  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Morrow,  in  appearing  before  our 
ooounittct.  was  not  volunteexlng  addi- 
tional   new    services   to   Congress,    but 


sought  to  explain  the  avall{Jt>le  service  for 
any  use  Members  wished  lio  make  of  it. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  foDow- 
ing  letter  from  Mr.  Dalto^.  which  was 
sent  to  me.  because  I  was  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee  wben  the  testi- 
mony was  given: 

Hon.  A.  8.  ICks  IComtoifrr, 

Waahinfftdtn,  D.  C. 

Okas  ICs.  MomtONrr:  I  am 'addressing  this 
to  you  because  you  were  teinporary  chair- 
man at  the  time  Mr.  Malcolm  Morrow,  Chief 
of  the  DlTlslon  of  Public  Iliqutrles  of  the 
Domestic  Branch,  Office  of  j  War  Informa- 
tion, testified  before  the  Jolni  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  bn  May  25. 

Mr.  Morrow's  app>earance  l^fore  the  com- 
mittee was  on  invitation  of  itsichalrman.  Sen- 
ator RoBZiT  M.  La  PoiXEi'ii,  J>:.,  and  followed 
a  persoiuU  visit  to  the  Division  of  Public  In- 
quiries by  the  committee's  sljafl  director.  Dr. 
George  B.  Oalloway.  J 

As  you  know,  this  partlcufir  Division  has 
bsen  In  existence  much  longe<  than  the  Office 
of  War  Infonnatlon.  The  Division  of  Public 
Inquiries  dates  from  1934  and^  has  functioned 
as  a  central  Information  servfice  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  sense  that  it  answers 
questions  about  the  Governpnent  which  It 
receives  by  mall  or  telephone  or  in  person. 
The  functions  erf  this  Diviilon  were  not 
changed  when  It  was  made  a  part  of  OWI;  It 
performs  today  exactly  as  It  4ld  before  there 
was  an  OWI.  Whether  any  lor  all  of  these 
functions  will  be  retained  after  OWI  is  dis- 
solved is  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress and  not  by  the  Domestic  Branch  of 
OWI.  I 

Mr.  Morrow,  at  the  oommit^'s  Invitation, 
explained  how  this  Dlvlslonj  operated  and. 
again  at  the  committee's  request,  gave  his 
opinion  as  to  the  potential  service  of  this 
Division  for  the  Congress.  I  trant  to  empha- 
size that  there  will  be  no  change  whatsoever 
in  the  service  which  the  Dl^Ulon  of  Public 
Inquiries  renders  the  Congtess  unless  the 
Congress  directs  It.  There)  has  been  no 
thought  in  the  minds  of  ai^'one  connected 
With  OWI  to  propose  a  new  iervlce  for  Con- 
gress or  to  expand  any  existing  service  for 
Congress. 

Cordially,  1 

Neil  Daltom, 
Director,  Don  iestic  Branch. 


LciHl-Leasc  Report 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


HON.  PETE  JARMAN 


or     *1  ARAM* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28,\194S 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  previously  granteq,  I  insert  an 
interesting  editorial  fro^  Saturday's 
Washington  Post:  j 

LSN1>-LSASX  izpoaa 

Lend-lease,  the  secret  weraon  that  welded 
the  United  Nations  into  a  fnlty  and  gave 
them  the  overwhelming  strength  with  which 
to  crush  Germany.  Is  now  toi  be  turned  f\ill 
force  against  Japan.  This  is  I  the  keynote  of 
the  letter  of  transmittal  eccjompanylng  the 
nineteenth  lend-lease  report^  to  Congress — 
the  first  stieh  letter  to  bear  liie  signature  of 
Harry  8.  Truman.  "While  tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
United  Nations  forces  were|  engaging  the 
Nasls  in  Europe,"  he  WTote,j  "Allied  forces 
succeeded  in  piercing  the  pctlmcter  of  Jap- 
anese defenses  and  establisped  the  bases 
from  which  deolilfg  offeiisivea  can  be 
launched.    Now  all  of  the  might  and  power 


of  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire. 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  our  other  Allies 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  together  with  the 
Chinese  forces,  against  Japan." 

Although  lend-lease  supplies  thus  far  have 
been  devoted  principally  to  the  war  In  Eu- 
rope, they  have  been  provided  aleo,  in  such 
quantities  as  were  available,  to  the  Allied 
military  and  naval  forces  battling  the  Jap- 
anese. And  these  Allies,  through  reverse 
lend-lease,  have  significantly  aided  our  troops 
in  the  Pacific,  especially  by  supplying  them 
with  foodstuffs.  Our  shipping  difficulties 
would  have  been  enormously  aggravated  had 
It  not  been  for  this  facet  of  the  mutiial-aid 
system.  We  have  received  from  Australia, 
for  example,  a  total  of  more  than  $720,600,000 
worth  of  reverse  lend-lease;  from  New  Zea- 
land, •lTl.400,000  worth:  from  India,  $411.- 
900.000  worth.  Prench.  Belgian,  and  Nether- 
lands colonies  made  their  contributions,  too. 

It  was  thought  necessary  in  the  nineteenth 
lend-lease  report  to  refute  a  number  of  ab- 
sxird  and  mischievous  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  civilian  populations  in  Allied  coun- 
tries are  t>eing  given  all  sorts  of  scarce  sup- 
plies for  peacetime  purposes  at  tbe  expense 
of  civilians  here.  Lend-lease  has  had  from 
its  Inception  a  single  simple  purpose — the 
effective  utilization  of  the  manpower  and 
resources  of  all  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
served  us  well.  It  would  be  tragic  now  to  let 
it  be  beclouded  by  misconceptions,  for  it  still 
has  a  great  and  vital  task  to  perform. 


War  Prisoners — Semi  Them  Back 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PENIfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  storm  of 
protest  has  flooded  the  Congress  with 
regards  to  the  coddling  of  German  war 
prisoners.  The  disclosure  of  brutal  and 
bestial  actrocitles  in  the  German  prison 
camps  by  a  congressional  committee  sent 
to  Germany  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Ike 
Eisenhower  is  certainly  sufficient  grounds 
for  stern  treatment  of  German  war 
prisoners.  Let  us  send  these  German 
war  prisoners  back  to  Germany,  to  reap 
with  their  German  brethren  the  seeds 
of  destruction  they  have  sown. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  am  happy  to 
Include  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the 
May  21.  1945,  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  entitled  "Feeding  War 
Prisoners": 

rxxoiKC  WAS  itusoireas 
Public  opinion  In  England  is  fed  up  with 
the  favored  diet  allowed  German  war  prison- 
ers as  compared  with  British  civiliaiw.  The 
prisoners  get  a>i  pounds  of  meat  a  week;  the 
civilian  three- fourths  of  a  pound.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  cartoon  reproduced 
herewith  from  the  London  Daily  Mail 
struck  a  responsive  chord  with  that  paper's 
audience. 

The  camp>aign  to  grow  more  food  need  not 
concern  the  prisoners.  As  one  reassures  the 
other — "Don't  worry  Heinrich,  it  doesn't 
mean  us;  we  Just  eat  it." 

In  answer  to  criticism  the  British  War  De- 
partment gives  the  same  reply  as  our  own. 
We  must  abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Yea,  but  the  Geneva  Convention  was  drawn 
on  the  premise  that  war  was  a  professional 
affair  and  that  armies  ate  lees  well  than 
clTtlian    specUtors.    The    civUlans    haven't 
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been  spectators  In  this  war— certainly  not  in 
London.  Furthermore,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  American  and  British  prisoners 
held  by  the  Germans  did  not  get  the  same 
food  allowance  as  the  Nazi  soldiers.  A  couple 
of  crusts  of  black  bread,  some  cabbage  soup, 
an  occasional  spread  of  grease  and  perhaps 
some  ersatz  coffee  comprised  the  dally  ration. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Red  Cross  packages  many 
would  have  starved. 

Nobody  suggests  that  enemy  prisoners  of 
war  should  be  starved  or  maltreated  in  any 
way.  But  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  stint  cvuc 
own  people  in  order  to  give  the  prisoners  more 
than  our  ration  cards  allow.  If  the  Germans 
get  2' 2  pounds  of  meat  per  week  in  British 
camps,  they  probably  get  more  here  as  the 
American  Army  eats  better  than  the  British. 
'And  the  OP.\  now  has  admitted  that  red 
points  allotted  American  families  provide 
only  about  1«4  pounds  per  week,  or  hall  what 
the  German  prisoner  in  England  gets.  And, 
of  course,  they  must  have  their  cigarettes  and 
chocolate. 

The  sooner  they  are  shipped  back  where 
they  came  from  to  share  with  other  Germans 
the  none  too  heavy  fare  which  Allied  author- 
ities are  scheduling  for  them,  the  better  we 
will  lU^e  it. 


America's  Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  18,  1945: 

AMERICA'S    SOLC 

In  a  special  dispatch  from  San  Francisco 
yesterday  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Bert  An- 
drews, was  able  to  reveal  something  of  the 
unpublished  history  of  the  Polish  question, 
which  has  become,  since  the  supposed  set- 
tlement at  Yalta,  a  source  of  so  much  alarm 
and  disagreement  among  the  great  powers. 
From  this  account  at  least  two  salient  facts 
emerge  through  the  mystery  and  secrecy  in 
which  the  whole  matter  is  still  so  deeply 
clothed. 

The  first  fact  is  that  the  Polish  question 
cannot  fairly  bo  painted  in  those  stark  terms 
of  black  and  white  In  which  It  has  been  con- 
sistently rrpresentcd  to  the  American  people. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  President  Roose- 
velt— who  was  one  of  the  three  men  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts — believed  that  there 
was  considerable  merit  In  the  Russian  posi- 
tion regarding  the  reorganization  of  the 
Lublin  government.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  at  least, 
did  not  think  that  the  Russian  attitude 
represented  a  flat  violation  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments, and  was  working  to  compromise  the 
difficulties  which  had  subsequently  arisen. 

The  second  salient  fact  in  this  disclosure 
Is  that  in  the  matter  of  Poland,  and  there- 
fore, presumably,  in  tbe  matter  of  European 
questions  in  general,  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  United 
States  to  act  as  an  appendage  of  either  Russia 
or  of  Great  Britain,  but  as  a  disinterested 
third  power  which  could  mediate  in  and 
mollify  \vhatever  differences  might  develop 
between  our  two  great  allies.  For  whatever 
reason — whether  through  fate,  blunder,  or 
design — this  far-sighted  policy  has  not  been 
followed  since  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death.  At  San 
Francisco  we  allowed  ourselves  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  Polish  naatter  in  exactly  that  sort 


of  Anglo-American  "front"  against  Russia 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  consistently  striven 
to  avoid;  and  compounded  the  mistake  by 
also  getting  Involved  In  what  appeared  to  be 
a  Western  Hemisphere  "front"  directed  both 
against  Russia  and  against  the  idea  of  an 
effective  general  security  organization. 

That  this  second  error  was  not  Intentional 
is  shown  by  the  rather  frantic  subsequent  ef- 
forts to  undo  it.  The  fact  remains  that  both 
developments  tended  to  disqualify  this  coun- 
try for  the  gi-eatest  service  which  it  could 
now  perform  in  world  affairs — that  of  acting 
as  the  genuinely  Independent  balance  wheel 
in  the  mutual  interorganizatlon  of  the  three 
greatest  powers.  It  was  long  ago  evident  that 
the  organization  of  peace  in  general  had  to 
begin  with  the  organization  of  peace  among 
the  three  or  fovir  major  centers  of  effective 
mlliUry  power.  It  is  unfortunately  evident 
now  that  this  task  has  been  very  imperfectly 
performed  as  yet;  that  It  will  be  a  hard  and 
complex  task,  and  that  it  may  prove  impos- 
sible (as  a  somewhat  similar  task  proved  im- 
possible after  1918)  unless  the  United  States 
can  act  as  the  understanding  and  more  or 
less  Impartial  and  active  friend  of  all  other 
parties  involved. 

This  country  cannot  fulfill  such  a  role  if 
the  American  public  takes  passionate  stands 
on  matters  of  vital  Interest  to  either  of  our 
allies  which  the  American  public  Itself  only 
imperfectly    understands.      To    avoid    such 
stands,  on  the  other  hand,  will   clearly   be 
difficult  in   the   atmosphere  of  secrecy   and 
suppression  which  now  cloaks  the  whole  of 
international  affairs.     The  Russian  position 
on  Poland,  eastern  Europe,  and  many  other 
questions  has,  to  put  it  bluntly,  been  stated 
about  as  badly  and  Incompetently  in   this 
country  as  It  could  have  been  stated.     Per- 
haps the  American  position  has  been  stated 
badly  to  the  Russians;  this  newspaper  does 
not  know.     It  does  know,  however,  that  as 
long  as  the  fate  of  western  clvUlzatlon  re- 
mains dependent  on  rumors,  gossip,  partial 
facts,  oppressive  censorship,  and  the  outgiv- 
ings of  propaganda  officers,  who  have  little 
understanding  of  the  publics  they  are  ad- 
dressing, its  destiny  will  be  difficult  In  the 
extreme. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project— Addrew 
of  Hon.  Maurice  P.  Daridson,  Trustee 
of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York 
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or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 


OF   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  May  26.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  granted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Maurice  P.  Da- 
vidson, one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Power 
Authority   of  the   State   of   New   York. 
This  address  was  delivered  before  the 
Spectrum  Club,  at  Albany,  N.  Y..  on  April 
30,  1945.     In  it  Mr.  Davidson  presents 
most  ably  facts  and  arguments  pointing 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  should  take  prompt 
action  now  to  develop  the  power  and 
navigation  facilities  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.    His  address  Is  not  only  informa- 
tive but  reviews  in  a  very  careful  manner 
the  history  of  efforts  to  secure  favorable 
action  on  this  project,  and  points  out  its 


great  benefits  to  the  American  people. 
I  commend  it  to  every  person  who  be- 
lieves In  doing  something  for  America 
and  for  the  American  people.  It  is  as 
follows: 
DzvtLOPisrsT  or  otra  national  watbb-powx» 

RESOUBCES 

In  1931  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
by  unanimous  vote  and  with  the  approval 
of  Gov.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  declared  that 
the  international  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  was  a  natural  resource  of  the  State  for 
the  use  and  development  of  commerce  and 
navigation  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  State  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  creation  and  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  in  the  Interest  of  the  people  of 
this  State.  And  they  further  settled  the 
public  power  policy  of  the  Stote  by  declar- 
ing that  this  natural  resource  shall  always 
remain  Inalienable  to,  and  ownership,  pos- 
session, and  control  thereof  shall  always  be 
vested  in,  the  people  of  the  State.  The  law 
embodying  this  policy  constitutes  chapter 
772  of  the  laws  of  1931  and  Is  known  as  the 
Power  Authority  Act. 

That  policy  has  been  reaffirmed  on  many 
occasions.  It  declares  that  that  part  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  natural  re- 
source of  the  State  for  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  navigation  in  the 
Interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  the  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  people  of  this  State.  It  fur- 
ther declares  that  such  natural  resources  In- 
clude the  bed  and  waters  of  the  river  and  are 
Instrumentalities  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. 

For  the  purpose  of  effectuating  this  policy, 
the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  directed  to  proceed  In  cooperation 
with  the  proper  Canadian  authorities  and 
those  of  the  United  States  to  Improve  and 
develop  the  international  rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  (from  Ogdensburg  to 
the  point  where  the  St.  Lawrence  le.-ives  the 
territory  of  the  State — a  distance  of  about 
48  miles)  for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  commerce 
and  navigation  and  for  the  development  of 
the  hydroelectric  power  Inherent  therein.  In 
other  words,  the  Power  Authority  Is  the  trus- 
tee or  guardian  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  watershed  and  Is  the  trustee  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  purposes  which  I  have 
slated. 

Now  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  Is  not 
a  matter  of  political  controversy.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  sharp  economic  contro- 
versy. Volumes  have  been  written  and  floods 
of  oratory  have  been  poured  forth  on  the 
subject,  but  all  this  expenditure  of  verbal 
energy  can  be  divided  Into  two  general 
classifications. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  unanimous, 
nonpolitical,  nonpartisr^n  endorsement  of  the 
project  In  Its  entirety  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  down 
to.  and  Including  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
bv  Governors  of  the  State  of  New  York  from 
Gov.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  supported  by  the  virgent  approval  of 
every    Investigating    body    and    committee — 
international,   national,    and   SUte — over    a 
period  of  many  years.    It  was  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee In  1941  and  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
United    States    Senate    In    1934,    when    the 
treaty  with  Canada  failed  to  pass  because  the 
majority  did  not  add  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
total  vote  of  the  Senate. 

The  other  classiflcation  consists  of  the  ef- 
forts of  represenUtlves  of  special  interests  to 
impede  this  development  by  propaganda, 
legislative  obstruction,  and  the  organization 
of  minority  groups. 
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As  I  have  said,  this  U  not  a  political  lasue. 
It  la  ptipely  an  economic  propoeltlon,  cen- 
tered upon  two  simple  questions: 

1.  tfhall  we  utilize  tbe  2J00.000  horsepower 
of  tbe  8t.  Lawrence  River  to  produce  the 
lowest-cost  electricity  In  the  United  States 
in  tb*  interest  of  abundsnt  use  by  tbe  con> 
sumcr.  or  follow  a  policy  of  high  rates,  eco- 
nomic scarcity,  and  low  consumption? 

2.  Shall  the  navigation  facilities  of  the 
International  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  be  Improved  so  as  to  permit  tbe  pas- 
sage of  vessels  with  an  increased  draft  of 
13  feet?  In  other  words.  Is  It  more  sound 
economically  to  restrict  transportation  of 
freight  from  Ogdensburg  to  Montreal  to 
ships  with  a  draft  of  only  14  feet  than  to 
use  ships  of  27-foot  draft? 

It  would  seem  that  considerable  Ingenuity 
Is  required  to  support  a  negative  position 
on  these  two  points  and  we  might  well 
expect  to  witness  tbe  most  exquisite  tor- 
ture of  logic  and  facts.  Failure  to  fully 
develop  the  power  and  transportation  facil- 
ities of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  is  the  one  blind 
•pot  in  our  industrial  planning  for  tbe 
postwar  era. 

As  we  look  across  tbe  country  and  wit- 
ness the  marvelous  development  of  our  na- 
tural water  resources  for  navigation  and 
power,  involving  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars,  to  which  the  SUte  of  New  York 
has  contributed  so  liberally,  our  attention 
Is  riveted  upon  tbe  fact  that  in  the  roster 
of  these  great  public  developments  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  conspic\x}\is  by  its  absence.  We 
have  tbe  Grand  Coulee  in  Washington.  Bon- 
neville in  Oregon.  Shasta  in  Callfomia, 
Boulder  In  Nevada.  Port  Peck  In  Montana. 
Big  Tompoon  in  Colorado,  tbe  TVA  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  numerous  other  Na- 
tional and  State  projects  In  every  section  of 
the  United  States  except  the  Northeast. 

Among  the  great  dream  i  and  visions  of 
national  achievement  none  was  dearer  to  the 
heart  of  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt  during  all 
tbe  years  when  be  was  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  President  of  tbe 
United  States  than  tbe  development  of  tbe 
great  natural  resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  In  the  Interest  of  tbe  people.  As  late 
as  last  December  President  Truman,  then  a 
Senator,  voted  In  favor  of  the  resolution 
presented  by  Senator  Aikkn  to  amend  tbe 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  by  incorporating  in 
it  tbe  Aiken  bill  providing  for  that  develop- 
ment. And  in  his  last  annual  message  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  afflrmed  the  traditional  policy 
of  tbe  State  of  New  York  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tbe  St.  lAwrence  seaway  and  power 
Itfoject  when  he  said: 

"After  20  years  of  discussion,  the  tremen- 
dous power  potential  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
still  remains  \indevcloped.  Its  estimated  1.- 
620.000  kilowatts  would  be  the  second  largest 
project  of  Its  ^nd  In  this  continent.  Its 
benefldaries  would  be  tbe  residents  of  this 
State  and  nearby  areas. 

"At  tbe  last  session  of  tbe  legislature,  upon 
tbe  recommendation  of  the  State  adminis- 
tration, resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  declaring  for  the  prompt  develop- 
ment cf  tbe  St.  Lawrence  River  by  measures 
which  would  provide  low-cost  power  from 
these  resources  under  tbe  inalienable  owner- 
ship of  tbe  people. 
H«  further  said: 

"I  recommend,  therefore,  tbat  the  State 
continue  vigorously  to  assert  its  substantial 
rights  and  interests  In  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment. 

"For  years  I  have  advocated  the  completion 
of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
During  tbe  past  decade  tbe  means  have  been 
found  and  billions  in  Federal  funds  have  been 
appropriated,  to  develop  great  rivers  in  other 
sections  of  tbe  country,  for  power,  navigation. 
flood  control.  Irrigation,  and  like  purposes. 
The  InoomfMirable  resources  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  sboiild  no  longer  be  wasted.  If 
tbe  Federal  Administration  is  imable  or  un- 


plan  of  Senator 
only  the  power 
program.  Mayor 


willing  to  proceed,  then  tha  State  of  New  York 
Itself  should  undertake  to  {complete  the  pro- 
ject on  a  self-liquidating  [basis.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

And  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
legislature  of  1S>44.  with  tiie  strong  backing 
and  support  of  Governor  JDewey,  adopted  a 
concurrent  resolution  decdarlng:  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Legislature  o<  the  State  of  New 
York  that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken 
to  provide  for  the  develop|nent  of  the  power 
resources  of  the  St.  Law^-ence  River,  with 
adequate  provisions  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  In  these  resources  under  the  in- 
alienable ownership  of  t^e  people."  The 
authors  of  this  resolution  y^ie  Senator  Rhoda 
Fox  Graves  and  Assemlilyman  Grant  F. 
Daniels.  i 

In  an  Intervler-  on  ApAl  19.  1945.  Mayor 
LaGuardia  said,  of  the  St.jLawrence  seaway: 

"I'm  on  record  in  favor  if  it  (the  seaway). 
I've  favored  it  ever  sincej  it  was  flrst  sug- 
gested. Seventeen  years  ago  as  a  Memt)er  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  was  for  It. 

"I  always  think  of  It  as  a  power  proposi- 
tion. It  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  the 
people  of  New  York  Statej 

"I  have  no  fear,  though]  of  New  York  City 
losing  any  of  its  shipping  ^iisiness.  " 

Asked  his  opinion  of  tl 
James    M.  Mxad   to  develc 
phase  of  tbe  St.  Lawrenc^ 
LaGuardia  disagreed. 

"The  plan  may  have  sime  merits  but  I 
don't  see  why  we  don't  do  I 

What  Is  the  present  stattis  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project?  The  actual 
plans,  blueprints,  surveys,  i  ind  estimates,  are 
complete  In  every  detail,  having  been  made 
by  tbe  United  States  Cor  »  of  Army  Engl- 
naers  over  a  period  of  2  yjars  from  1940  to 
1942.  This  great  engineering  report  embodies 
complete  plans  for  the  ccnstructlon  of  the 
development.  All  that  Is  acklng  is  the  ap- 
proval by  Congress  of  the  i  igreement  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  March  1941,  so  that  the]e  is  only  one  step 
to  be  taken  before  the  flnil  development  of 
the  project  can  be  actualW  undertaken.  At 
this  point,  the  enemies  ol  low-cost  electric 
power  and  low-cost  wat  it  transportation 
have  thrown  themselves  wl  Ji  renewed  energy 
into  the  desperate  wca-k  of  obstruction. 

On  April  20,  1944  the  HcQorable  Robeht  P. 
W.*cNni,  senior  Senator  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  said: 

'I  am  happy  to  send  ycu  a  statement  of 
m/  views  on  the  constructive  plans  now 
pending  for  the  Improveme  at  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River. 

"There  Is  overwhelming  ^ntlment  for  the 
earliest  possible  use  of  thi^  power  resources 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  resources  essential 
for  the  postwar  development  of  New  York  and 
the  Nation.  For  half  a  c^tury,  the  people 
of  New  York  have  carried  on  a  ceaseless 
battle,  flrst  to  prevent  these  resources  from 
falling  Into  prlvats  control  and  more  recent- 
ly since  the  Power  Authdrlty  Act  of  1931 
passed  In  the  administration  of  Gov.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  to  devel()p  and  distribute 
tbe  power  for  the  public  good.  This  power 
project  has  bad  my  fullest  support  through- 
out my  service  in  tbe  Stale  legislature  and 
tbe  Congress. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  enactment  of  the 
Aiken  bill.  8.  1385.  ftirnlsh^s  the  most  direct 
means  of  achieving  these  public  benefits  and 
I  am  therefore  giving  that  meastire  my  active 
support."  J 

The  Honorable  Wouam  A.  PrrrsNGn.  Rep- 
resentative from  Mlnnesotai  called  attention 
to  tbe  false  economy  in  poiiring  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  into  th^  development  of 
natural  resources  of  other]  countries,  while 
at  tbe  same  time  aldetracklng  and  delaying 
tbe  development  of  ovir  owi.  He  referred  to 
tbe  Shlpshaw  project  In  Quebec  Province,  for 
which  over  •100,000,000  wa4  advanced  to  tbs 


Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd..  by  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  of  the  RFC. 

This  enabled  the  Canadian  aluminum  mo- 
nopoly to  build  the  enormotis  Shlpshaw 
power  project  on  the  Saguenay  River  In  the 
wUds  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Represent- 
ative PTTEWcni  has  reintroduced  his  bill 
for  the  approval  of  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian agreement,  known  In  the  last  Congress 
as  the  Alken-Pittenger  bill.  His  bill  Is  now 
awaiting  action. 

There  are  twelve  or  thirteen  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity  going  to  waste  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  every  year.  Compared  with 
Ontario  rates  charged  right  across  the  river. 
the  difference  ;'n  New  York  State  alone  la 
about  $225,000,000. 

The  new  and  preferred  technique  for  pre- 
venting the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  ostensibly  to  favor  the  power  de- 
velopment but  to  object  to  the  seaway.  This 
brand  of  obstructionism  Is  of  tbe  type  of  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  and  Buffalo 
interests  which  strongly  larged  the  adoption 
of  tbe  Graves-Daniels  Joint  resolution  passed 
unanimously  by  the  State  legislature  In  1944. 
Previously,  and  afterward,  opposed  to  power, 
as  well  as  navigation,  they  went  on  record 
as  endorsing  the  power  project.  What  are 
the  agencies  of  opposition?  Also,  it  might 
be  asked,  who  are  the  principals?  The  mem- 
bership In  all  these  agencies  overlaps.  They 
are  largely  the  same  people  acting  under  new 
and  varied  titles.  We  have  long  had  with 
us  the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Board  and 
the  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Association, 
and  we  have  the  National  St.  Lawrence"  Proj- 
ect Conference,  the  Washington  lobby.  More 
recently,  we  have  a  new  organization  In  the 
State  of  New  York  created  by  the  same  inter- 
ests known  as  the  New  York  State  Conference 
in  Opposition  to  tbe  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project. 

It  is  a  sad  chapter  In  the  history  of  oiu- 
democracy  tbat  a  minority  group  of  en- 
trenched corporate  interests  should  have  so 
long  successfully  defied  the  mandates  of  tbe 
State.  It  reminds  me  of  the  little  group  of 
willful  men  who  opposed  tbe  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
thereby  precipitating  a  Second  World  War. 
Now  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  little  group 
of  willful  men  bent  upon  preventing  the 
development  of  our  water-power  resources, 
thus  promoting  an  exodtis  of  population  and 
Industry  from  the  State.  This  will  seriously 
hamper  the  postwar  development  of  the  State 
and  curtail  employment  of  our  returning 
soldiers. 

Among  other  techniques  of  ti.e  opposition 
Is  the  claim  that  the  power  project  could 
have  been  built  long  ago  If  the  power  au- 
thority did  not  Insist  on  Improving  the 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  for  navigation 
purposes.    Let  me  analyze  this  a  bit. 

1.  Tbe  law  of  the  State  directs  the  Im- 
provement of  navigation  In  the  Interna- 
tional section  from  Ogdensbvirg  to  Ma-ssena. 

2.  Cargo  boats  with  a  draft  of  25  feet 
now  traverse  all  tbe  Great  Lakes  and. 
thanks  to  the  Welland  Canal,  can  proceed 
over  the  Niagara  escarpment  from  Lake  Erie 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  proceed  as 
far  as  Ogdensburg. 

3.  The  building  of  the  power  dam  at 
Massena  across  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Corn- 
wall will  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river 
behind  the  dam.  Navigation  works  will  be 
needed  in  any  event,  and,  this  being  an 
International  stream,  can  only  be  undertaken 
In  agreement  with  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  have  a 
Joint  sovereign  control  over  the  navigation 
of  the  river. 

4.  Tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
concurrent  resolution  or  by  treaty,  mxist  ap- 
prove the  United  States-Canadian  agreement 
of  March  19.  1941.  or  some  other  agreement 
between  tbe  two  countries,  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  the  power  and  the  sea- 
way project.  But  those  members  of  Con- 
gress, who  directly  represent  60,000,000  people 
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in  the  Middle  West,  will  hardly  vote  an  ap- 
proval which  eliminates  tbe  navigational  im- 
provements so  essential  to  their  interests  out 
of  mere  deference  to  a  narrow  sectionaJ  op- 
position. They  will  assuredly  not  consent 
to  give  New  York  State  a  great  power  project 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  vital  Interests  of  a 
score  of  States  which  are  clamoring  for  an 
Improved  seaway  to  open  tbe  door  to  farm 
and  industry. 

5.  If  It  were  possible  to  separate  the  power 
from  the  seaway,  it  would  damage  the  power 
project  because  this  would  add  $75,000  000  to 
Its  cost,  which  amount  would  otherwise  be 
allocated  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  seaway 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 
General  Robins,  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers, says  that  It  would  be  a  crime  not  to 
develop  the  seaway,  and  thus  increase  the 
cost  of  the  power  project  by  $75,000,000. 

6.  Under  the  terms  of  the  accord  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  ol 
New  Yoik.  which  v;as  negotiated  by  the 
Power  Authority,  the  costs  of  the  seaway  and 
the  power  project  are  to  be  divided  so  that 
the  Power  Authority  would  pay  the  cost  of 
the  power  facilities  in  the  State  of  New  York 
plus  one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  works 
common  to  navigation  and  power  In  the 
International  Rapids  section.  The  total  of 
th^e  costs  to  be  assumed  by  the  Power  Au- 
thority on  a  self-liquidating  basis  would  be 
$93,375,000.  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  50 
J  ears  at  3  percent  Interest. 

Under  the  provlcicns  of  the  Pittenger  bill 
now  pending  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  State  of  New  York,  through  the 
Power  Authority,  acting  under  the  Power 
Authority  Act  of  1031.  would  enter  Into  a  spe- 
cific agreement  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  tbe  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  St.  Lawrence  power. 
The  Power  Authority  has  taken  the  position 
that  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  national  Interest  coin- 
cides with  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  New 
York  State  In  dictating  the  acquisition  of 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  development  by 
the  State.  For  reasons  both  of  geography  and 
of  historical  Initiative  In  promoting  the  proj- 
ect, the  State  Is  an  Ideal  j-egion  for  a  State 
public-power  development,  decentralized 
from  Washington.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
tbat  the  success  "of  the  Power  Authority  to 
date  In  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
precedent  of  a  Federal -State  accord  which 
recognizes  the  rights  of  New  York  State  to 
the  power  resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
is  due  primarily  to  past  action  by  the  State 
in  the  creation  and  administration  of  tiie 
Power  Authority. 

The  philosophy  of  the  obstruction  tech- 
nique of  those  who  say.  "It's  O.  K.  for  the 
power,  but  the  seaway  would  be  ruinous."  Is 
essentially    designed    to    play    off    the    East 
against  the  West,  so  that  the  effort  of  one 
would    cancel    the    other.      This    would    be 
amusing,  and  In  fact  our  opponents  prob- 
ably find  It  a  very  diverting  and  entertaining 
performance,  but  playing  with  the  lives  and 
happiness  and  welfare  of  millions  of  people 
Is  a  serious  matter.    When  powerful  minority 
groups  seek  to  Impose  their  ruthless,  selfish 
purposes,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  they 
should  be  driven  to  unconditional  surrender. 
Something  should  be  said  on  the  basis  of 
costs.     In   the   bill   Introduced   by   Senator 
Aiken  In  the  last  Congress,  now  reintroduced 
by  Congressman  PrrrENCER  In  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  $93,375,000  Is  allocated  to  the 
power   project.     This  compares   with   $133,- 
OOO.COO  which  is  the  equivalent  of  one-half 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  development  of  the 
International  Rapids  section,  where  this  pow- 
er Is  located.    On  the  basis  of  this  $93,375.- 
COO  allocation  to  power,  we  have  a  total  an- 
nual  cost   of   $6,200,COO   for   producing   this 
power.  Including  operation  and  maintenance. 
fixed  charges  at  3  percent,  provision  for  tax- 
ation, provisions  for  amortization  over  a  pe- 
riod of  50  years,  provision  for  the  equivalent 
of  taxes;  and  for  this  total  annual  cost  of 


$6,200,000  we  obtain  6.600,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  energy.  "Hiis  represents  an  actual 
cost  dealing  with  purely  at-slte  power  of 
between  $7  to  $8  per  killowatt-year.  That  Is 
extremely  economical  power.  It  means  ap- 
proximately 1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour.  Mag- 
nesium and  alumlnima  needs  would  be  well 
served  by  a  cost  of  from  3  to  4  mills  per  kllo- 
watt-hoxrr.  Incidentally.  It  takes  10  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  to  produce  1  pound  of 
aluminum.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  Im- 
porting from  Canada  Into  New  York  State 
approximately  234,000  kilowatts  of  capacity 
because  of  lack  of  domestic  power-,  and  we 
have  in  general  In  the  area  of  New  York  State 
very  high  electric  rates,  higher  than  in  25  of 
the  48  States.  In  terms  of  commercial  rates, 
our  rates  for  conunerclal  light  and  power 
service  are  the  highest  in  the  country;  in 
terms  of  Industrial  rates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  power  sold  at  lyCassena  for  aluminum 
production,  the  power  sold  directly  to  indus- 
try at  Niagara  Falls,  and  a  few  6i>eclal  cases, 
our  Industrial  rates  are  higher  than  the  rates 
In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

On  the  generad  subject  of  costs,  the  esti- 
mated total  costs  to  the  United  States  to 
complete  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  under  the  pending 
agreement  and  the  bill  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman PrrrENOEH  are  $277,056,515.  Prom 
this  amount  is  to  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
the  power  project  to  be  paid  by  the  power 
authority,  amounting  to  approximately  $93,- 
000,000.  so  that  the  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  will  be  above  1184  000,000.  As  against 
the  gross  sum  of  t277  OCO.OCO,  the  United 
States  cost.  Canada  will  contribute  an  ap- 
proximately equal  arftount.  She  has  already 
expended  approximately  $135,000,000  In  th? 
construction  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
Is  used  by  ships  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Canada  without  toll  charges. 

We  had  our  attention  directed  sharply  to 
the  coal  shortage,  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  tbe  consequent  cutting  down  of 
electric  power  made  from  coal,  the  resultant 
brown-out,  the  12  o'clock  curfew,  and  all  the 
inconveniences  in  light,  heat,  and  power  due 
to  the  coal  shortage.  Let  us  not  forget,  in 
this  time  of  strain  and  stress  upon  trans- 
portation, that  the  6,650.000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electrical  energy  which  we  would 
have  at  our  disposal  if  the  water  power  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  developed.  Instead  of 
wasted.  Is  the  equivalent  of  4.950.000000 
pounds  or  2,500,000  tons  of  coal.  Reckoning 
50  tons  of  coal  to  a  car.  It  would  require 
60.000  cars  to  move  coal  sufficient  to  produce 
the  electrical  energy  which  the  power  project 
would  develop.  In  terms  of  oil.  the  equiva- 
lent would  be  3.300,000  pounds,  and  estimat- 
ing 100.000  pounds  of  oil  per  tank  car.  it 
takes  33.000  tank  cars  of  oil  per  year  to  pro- 
duce the  6,600.000  kilowatt-bovirs  of  electri- 
cal energy  now  being  wasted.  Is  there  a 
better  lUtistration  of  the  necessity  for  the 
utilization  of  this  St.  Lawrence  power? 

The  National  Coal  Association  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1934  referred  to  the  TVA  as  a  menace 
to  the  coal  industry  and  talked  about  the 
"disastrous  consequences  of  such  displace- 
ment of  coal  by  TVA  electric  power."  How 
erroneous  this  prediction  was  baa  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  In  the  TVA  area 
since  1933.  In  1940.  In  the  four  TVA  States 
of  Alabama.  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. 10  Vj  times  as  much  coal  was  used  to 
make  electricity  as  In  1933.  and  4  times  as 
much  as  In  1929.  As  against  334,000  tons 
of  coal  In  these  TVA  States  in  1929.  the  use 
is  now  1.346,000  tons  as  of  1940. 

Coal  and  hydro  are  not  competitive  but  help 
each  other.  They  are  complementary  sources 
of  power  supply.  Coal  consumption  will  be 
stimulated  as  a  result  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  because  the  long-run  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  St.  Lawrence  area  resulting 
from  the  project  will  call  for  the  use  of  more 
coal  for  locomotives  In  transporting  raw  ma- 
terials to  the  industries  and  finished  prod- 
ucts to  the  markets.    Also,  these  new  indus- 


tries will  use  coal  for  nonpower  purposes 
such  as  heating.  Our  studies  show  tbat  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  will  stimulate  coal  con- 
sumption and  tbe  TVA  experience  couflrms 
this  amply. 

In  a  recent  address  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
made  before  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce. 
Senator  Aikin,  of  Vermont,  stressed  the  na- 
tional  importance  of   an  expanding  foreign 
trade  as  part  of  the  postwar  program  of  this 
country.    He  emphasised  particularly  tbe  wis- 
dom of  developing  this  trade  so  as  to  con- 
serve    our     exhaustible     natural     resources 
through  the  importation  of  raw  materials  off- 
setting   the    exportation    of    manufactured 
goods.    Yet,  paradoxically,  some  of  the  most 
bitter  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way comes  from  those  who  oppose  Its  use  as 
a  means  of  conserving  tbe  country's  supplies 
of  coal.  Iron  ore,  and  other  natural  lesources. 
Thus  the  coal  Interests  want  to  force  New 
York  State  to  burn  coal  for  the  sake  of  gen- 
erating electricity  Instead  of  harnessing  tbe 
water  power  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
thus  the  iron  ore  people,  so  far  from  urging 
that  we  encourage  the  importation  of  foreign 
ores  during  peacetime  in  order  to  reduce  the 
drain  on  our  own  ore  resources,  and  In  order 
to  help  us  tide  over  the  period  pending  our 
ability  to  exploit  low-grade  ores  at  low  costs, 
argue  that  we  should  shut  out  these  ores 
either  by  a  high  tariff  wall  or  else  by  a  re- 
fusal to  break  dovm  the  natural  barriers  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  rapids. 

Senator  Aiken  has  recently  called  atten- 
tion to  official  studies  conducted  by  the  De- 
partm.ent  of  Commerce  under  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Jesse  Jones,  which  Indicated  that  the 
savings  In  transportation  costs  would  be 
many  times  the  annual  overhead  and  ojserat- 
Ing  expenses  of  the  seaway.  Studies  of  the 
power  project  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion and  tbe  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
similarly  prove  that  the  savings  to  the  con- 
sumers of  electricity  will  be  more  than  ample 
to  meet  the  cost  of  power  and  will  save  about 
$26,000,000  a  year  for  the  people  of  New  York 
and  adjacent  territory.  The  Senator  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  recently  proposed  that  New  York 
and  Ontario  build  the  seaway  and  power 
project  on  a  self-liquidating  basis  If  the 
Federal  Government  falls  to  act. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  railroad 
lines  would  be  endangered  by  the  develop- 
ment of  water  transportation,  but  the  total 
capacity  of  the  proposed  fully  developed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  25,000,000  tons,  of  which 
nomally  9,000,000  tons  already  move  on  the 
existing  14-foot  canals,  which  would  give  an 
additional  capacity  of  another  16,000.000  tons 
of  new  traffic.  How  can  16.000.000  tons  of 
water-borne  traffic  ruin  railroads  whose  traf- 
fic Is  over  1,000,000.000  tons  a  year?  Fur- 
thermore, the  growth  of  our  country  has  not 
ceased.  Tbe  Increase  In  population  and  In- 
dustry will  provide  additional  traffic  growing 
out  of  commerce  not  now  in  existence. 

Recently,  the  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation, of  New  York,  in  opposing  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  development,  expressed 
fear  that  we  cannot  compete  with  foreign  in- 
dustry and  that  we  would  be  overrun  by 
foreign  ships  In  the  Great  Lakes.  They  are 
afraid  that  raw  materials  and  the  products 
of  manufacture  from  Europe  would  be  de- 
livered in  European  boats,  if  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  is  opened  to  world  traffic,  and  they  say 
that  the  Inland  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes 
must  not  be  exposed  to  foreign  goods  or 
foreign  ships.  Why  don't  they  advocate  a 
national  embargo  against  all  foreign  ships 
visiting  the  coast-wise  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  competition  with  Ameri- 
can ships?  If  the  people  of  the  coast  cities 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade, 
then  tbe  people  and  the  Industries  In  the 
lake  ports  are  equally  entitled  to  these  bene- 
fits; and  If  it  Is  bad  for  the  people  of  the 
lake  ports  to  t)e  In  direct  contact  with  for- 
eign commerce  transported  in  foreign  abips. 
then  it  must  be  bMd  for  the  people  of  otir 
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coastal  cities  to  b«  expoaed  to  that  mi£Xor- 
tuna.  CM  course,  these  arguments  are  Jiist 
•lily.  Closer  relations  with  other  countries 
oa  a  reciprocal  basis  are  necessary,  and  the 
economic  exchange  of  goods  and  services  Is 
essential  to  our  prosperity  and  an  enduring 
peace. 

Another  technique  of  the  opposition  is  to 
prevent  a  vote  In  Congress  on  the  question 
of  the  approval  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
agreement.  It  Is  well  known  that  a  Joint 
resolution  would  conunand  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  majority  of  the  Senate.  For  that  reason, 
the  Washington  lobby,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional St.  '^wrence  Project  Conference,  is 
spearheading  opposition  to  action  by  Joint 
resolution,  insisting  that  such  app>rovaI  must 
be  evidenced  by  a  treaty  which  would  Involve 
action  by  the  Senate  alone,  and  require  a 
two- thirds  instead  of  a  majority  vote.  It 
takes  only  ore-third  plus  one  hostile  vote 
In  the  Senate  to  defeat  a  treaty. 

Buffalo  refuses  to  be  a  full-fledged  sea- 
port, the  first  city  in  history  to  claim  that 
distinction.  Not  so  Albany.  Albany  is  proud 
to  be  a  seaport.  Much  money  has  been 
properly  spent  to  open  the  port  of  Albany 
and  its  approaches  for  deep-draught  vessels. 
Has  New  York  City  suffered  because  Albany 
is  a  port?  Would  New  York  City  suffer 
If  Bxiffalo  were  a  port?  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  no  great  national  develop- 
ment should  be  dependent  upon  narrow  sec- 
tional advantage  or  prejudice.  This  develop- 
ment would  be  beneficial  to  the  whole  State 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  country,  and  all 
would  shar^  In  the  common  benefits.  This 
business  of  playing  off  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  other,  section  against  sec- 
flon.  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are  trying 
to  escape  in  creating  a  permanent  world 
order.  We  must  think  in  terms  of  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  This  State  and  National  economy 
cannot  be  geared  to  the  Interests  of  one 
locality,  even  assuming  that  a  certain  local- 
ity might  suffer,  which  Is  not  the  case  here. 
It  Is  surely  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  Industry  will  be  attracted 
not  only  to  the  regions  which  have  most 
fully  developed  their  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources but  especially  to  those  cities  and 
Industrial  centers  where  the  most  reasonable 
rates  are  provided  on  the  most  secure  basis, 
as  tnducemerits  to  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  resldentliU  customers. 

We  are  nearlng  a  time  of  testing  when 
mllllona  of  Jobs  will  be  at  stake.  Prosperity 
and  well-belnij  depend  tipon  Jobs.  In  order 
to  keep  faith  with  our  returning  servicemen, 
and  to  meet  tl>e  supreme  demand  of  employ- 
ment, we  mttst  provide  for  the  expansion  of 
industry  In  the  State  of  New  York.  Once 
the  pioneer  State  for  the  establishment  of 
the  elccOlcal  tndtistry  and  large-scale  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectrlclty.  New  York  has 
stiff ereU  a  Tirtoal  stagnation  In  development 
of  tta  water-power  reacurees  over  a  period  of 
more  than  a  decade. 

Let  xm  have  the  vision  which  Involves  only 
the  ose  of  cotDjoon  sense  in  developing  those 
great  natural  reeoutcea  which  lie  on  our  very 
doorstep  to  help  bolld  a  better  America. 


Ad4r«u  of  CUade  Rjuu  at  Spring^M, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  Mimii  Huaaiia 
IN  THS  HO!]8S  OT  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday .  May  28,  194S 

Mr.   CIASON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
kave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 


year — and  once  a 

up  in  public  and 

These  words  are 


I  Wish  to  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  the  motion-picture  actor, 
Mr.  Claude  Rains,  at  the  I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can Day  exercises  at  Si  rlngfield,  Mass., 
on  Sunday,  May  20.  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Springfield  Adult  Education 
Council. 
Mr.  Rains'  address  fallows: 

Today,  for  the  sixth  striiight  year,  we  are 
celebrating  I  Am  an  American  Day.  I  have 
read  a  multlgraphed  sheet  prepared  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  United  States  Deparltment  of  Justice 
which  says  that  observanct  on  this  day  "will 
be  in  honor  of  newly  natumllzed  citizens  and 
native-bom  citizens  who  Have  reached  their 
majority."  Well,  since  it  I  is  a  privilege  of 
American  citizenship  that  lone  may  with  Im- 
punity disagree  with  a  Gcvemment  official, 
I  rise  to  declare  that  wloever  wrote  that 
multlgraphed  material  Isj  wrong.  I  am  a 
natiirallzed  citizen,  and  I  think  I  speak  for  all 
my  fellows  when  I  say  thsft  to  us  this  is  not 
a  day  on  which  we  ask  thit  others  honor  us. 
No — I  Am-an-American  Epy  Is  a  day  when 
by  Presidential  proclamation  certain  cere- 
monies, certain  exercises,  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  America  ^nder  ofBcial  aus 
pices. 

This  day  comes  once  a 
year  millions  of  us  stand 
say:  "I  am  an  American." 
spoken  not  Just  in  this  auiitoniim  (or  park) 
in  Springfield.  Mass.     They  are  spoken  also 
down  among  the  tobacco  and  cotton  fields  of 
the  South  and  the  wheatflelds  of  the  Mid 
west  and,  yes,  this  year  (^n  the  battlefields 
of  the  southwest  Pacific, 
anyone  is  privileged  to  s^y  these  words,  he 
says  them,  proudly. 

"I  am  an  American." 

Who  says  this?  Whitesi)  Nordics?  Prot 
estants?  Yes,  in  many  cases, 
blacks  aand  yellows  and  r^s  and  Latins  and 
Jews  and  Catholics,  and  I  believe  a  consider- 
able sprinkling  of  Mohammedans.  For  It  Is 
the  particular  glory  of  America  that  its  chil- 
dren are  not  all  cast  in  [the  same  dreary 
mold.  America's  national  |r*!ligion  is  housed 
in  meeting  houses  and  tetnples,  synagogues 
and  cathedrals.  American,  li  aders  are  named 
Elsenhower,  OiMaggio,  Birjch,  Joe  Louis, 
Stettlnlus.  America's  natioaal  architecture 
Is  the  Gothic  ai»l  the  Nortnan,  the  Georgian 
and  the  Spanish,  the  Colonial  and  the  Ba- 
roque. America's  national]  dtshes  are  borscht 
and  spaghetti,  goulash,  an|d  corned  beef  and 
cabbage,  chop  suey  and  i  snaorgasbord  and 
Yorkshire  pudding  and  ch|le  con  came,  and 
what  to  me  is  the  beet  ofj  them  all,  the  hot 
dog. 

You  know.  I  have  a  pergonal  definition  of 
the  word  "America" — persckial,  but  one  which 
I'm  sure  you  will  find  an  etho  in  yoiur  hearts 
and  minds.  America.  I  oft^n  say.  is  the  place 
where  everyone  may  feel  kt  home.  That  is 
really  what  I  have  been  pernaps,  clumsily  say- 
ing up  to  now:  America  ^  the  place  where 
everyone  may  feel  at  homel  And  that  Is  the 
theme,  really,  that  I  wanti  to  point  up  here 
this  afternoon. 

Oh,  I  am  aware  that  tnere  are  Injustices 
In  American  life — that  sonKitlmes  the  ma- 
jority oppresses  some  minority,  or  that  some- 
times a  financially  fortunfkto  minority  tries 
to  oppress  the  less  fortutiate  majority.  I 
often  become  as  Indignant  over  these  oppres- 
sions as  the  most  toctally  riinded  could  wish. 
And  since  these  things  ocdur  In  other  lands, 
too.  Some  may  say.  what!  then.  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  America  aijd  any  other  coun- 
try— except  in  terms  of  imateri.il  wealth? 
Anti-Semitism,  for  ezampIiR.  was  never  con- 
fined to  Germany.  We  hive  anti-Semitism 
here.  But  here  we  call  aptl-Semltlsm  un- 
American.  No  one  ever  called  It  un-Ger- 
man.  The  difference  between  America  and 
Germany,  or  between  America  and  any  other 
place,  is  Xhmt  here  the  onl]  alien  Is  the  man 


who   hates  his   neighbor.     Everyone  else   Is 
right  at  home  in  America. 

America,  in  short,  is  the  only  country  that 
could  have  produced  the  Springfield  plan. 

You  people  of  Springflelo  know  more  about 
that  plan,  of  course,  than  I  do.  You  have  been 
able  to  see  it  in  operation.  You  have  been 
able  to  hear  your  children  calling  each  other 
"Joe"  and  "Sam"  and  'Pat"  instead  of  "wop" 
and  "kike"  and  "mlck."  You  have  been  able 
to  note  their  interest  In  the  American  cul- 
tural tradition,  their  dawning  realization 
that  that  tradition  stems  from  China  as  well 
as  England,  from  Italy  as  well  as  Scanda- 
navia,  from  Africa  as  well  as  Russia — and 
their  growing  pride  in  that  tradition  because 
it  borrows  the  best  from  everywhere  and' 
overlays  it  with  the  creative  efforts  of  our 
own  energetic  people. 

And  I  imagine  ttiat  two  thoughts  mxist 
frequently  have  occurred  to  you:  first,  that 
as  you  no  less  than  yom  children  learned 
more  and  more  about  Czechs  and  Chinese, 
Filipinos  and  Finns,  Negroes  and  Newfound- 
landers, you  were  in  a  real  sense  discovering 
America;  and.  second,  you  must  have  thought 
that  only  in  America  could  this  happen,  that 
only  in  America  could  there  be  a  Springfield 
Plan. 

And  I  say,  in  defense  of  tiiat  definition  of 
America  that  I  gave  a  few  moments  ago,  that 
only  In  a  country  where  the  Springfield  plan 
is  possible  can  everyone  feel  at  home. 

Any  naturalized  citizen  knows  what  I 
mean.  I  think  that  most  natural -born  citi- 
zens must  know  what  I  mean,  too — but  on 
the  assumption  that  there  are  some  who  do 
not,  a  word  or  two  of  autobiography  may 
help. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  10  I  went  to  work 
after  school  hours.  Very  soon  there  were  no 
school  hours  at  all,  and  I  found  myself  on  my 
own,  wandering  the  streets  of  Glasgow  and 
London  with  no  money  In  my  pockets  and 
large  holes  in  my  shoes.  And  throughout 
this  time  I  was  told  that  the  upper  classes 
were  different,  that  I  must  mind  "my  bet- 
ters." Now.  here  In  America,  no  one  can  tell 
my  7-year-old  daughter  that. 

I  started  In  the  theater  with  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  in  London  as  a  call  boy,  and  though  I 
rose  to  be  first,  prompter,  then  carpenter, 
then  electrician,  then  property  man,  until 
finally  I  was  company  manager,  I  was  always 
conscious  of  "my  betters." 

I  first  came  to  America  In  1912,  and  was 
amazed  to  find  that  there  were  no  "my  bet- 
ters" here.  I  liked  that.  I  might  have 
stayed  here,  but  the  First  World  War  broke 
out  and  I  went  to  Join  a  Scottish  regiment: 
and  although  by  the  time  I  was  demobilized 
in  1919  I  had  become  a  commissioned  officer, 
I  found  I  still  had  to  mind  "my  betters." 

I  went  to  work  in  London  as  a  stage  man- 
ager and  small  part  actor — always  with  "my 
betters" — and  I  thought  always  of  America, 

When  I  returned  to  this  country  again  In 
1926.  I  discovered  anew  that  here  I  could  say 
and  do  as  I  wished  and  that  here  there  were 
no  "my  betters." 

It  was  In  this  country  In  1928  that  I  met 
my  wife.  My  wife  is  a  typical  American, 
which  means  that  she  is  part  Czech  and  part 
Jew,  and  that  her  father  had  got  out  of  Eu- 
rope because  he  wouldn't  mind  his  "betters." 

In  1935,  I  went  back  to  England  to  work, 
but  more  important,  to  find  out  if  there 
might  still  be  some  latent  nostalgia,  some 
feeling  that  my  native  land  must  remain 
my  homeland.  I  walked  up  St.  James  Street 
in  London,  and  the  first  thing  that  hit  me 
were  "my  betters,"  I  could  tell  who  "my 
betters"  were.  I  could  tell  by  the  way  they 
looked  at  me  and  through  me,  by  their  re- 
serve, which  I  could  understand,  and  their 
disdain,  which  I  could  not  forgive.  And  while 
I  am  a  rather  reserved  person  myself,  I'd 
have  given  a  good  deal  for  an  American 
greeting — the  greeting  an  American  gives 
that  telJs  you  how  little  he  cares  who  you  are 
provided   you   are   a  fellow   being— "HI   ya. 
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Mac?"  I  could  not  get  back  to  America  fast 
enough.  I  coixld  not  become  officially  an 
American  fast  enough.  And  I've  lived  here 
since — not  among  "my  betters,"  but  among 
my  equals. 

Perhaps  this  recital  gives  you  some  idea 
as  to  why  I  call  America  the  land  where 
everyone  may  feel  at  home.  Whether  it  be 
a  Professor  Einstein  or  a  bewildered  10-year- 
old  victim  of  the  London  blitz,  everyone  with 
any  claim  to  respect  or  to  human  sympathy 
may  feel  at  home  in  America.  The  American 
Idea  seems  to  be  this:  That  If  you  put  your 
arms  about  a  weak  person  and  support  him. 
not  only  does  he  become  stronger,  but  you 
become  stronger  too.  And  when  we  think 
of  the  careers  of  Senator  Wagner.  Steinmetz, 
Knudson.  David  Sarnoff,  Justice  Frankfurter, 
or  a  thousand  others,  we  know  that  this 
American  idea  must  be  right. 

That  is  why  on  I-Am-an^ American-Day  so 
many  of  us  naturalized  citizens  wave  little 
flags  and  speak  the  little  words  with  the 
big  meaning.  I  am  an  American,  we  say. 
But  on  364  other  days  of  the  year,  believe 
me,  the  flag  is  waving  in  our  hearts  and  the 
words  are  singing  in  our  minds.  We  are 
proud  and  grateful  that  we  should  be  en- 
titled to  that  flag  and  those  words — proud 
and  grateful  that  we  are  Americans. 


Plantins:  by  Airplane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NOSTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  28  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  24),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  Planting  by  Airplane,  by 
Tom  Ashley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Plantwo  bt  Airplani— Taking  His  Ctj» 
From  Nature,  the  Originator  op  Air  Pick- 
up Oftehs  Ingenious  Mii:ANs  for  Utilizing 
Aviation  in  Widespread  Agbiculturai, 
Opekations 

(By  Tom  Ashley) 
Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adams,  the  Pennsylvania  sur- 
geon who  fathered  the  picS-up  device  which 
made  possible  air  service  to  more  than  a 
hundred  United  States  cities  and  towns,  has 
come  up  with  another  aeronautical  develop- 
ment— planting  large  quantities  of  seed  from 
the    air    at    Incredible    speeds. 

"I've  gone  Mother  Nature  one  better  by 
duplicating  bird  and  animal  droppings," 
says  Dr.  Adams,  who  has  interested  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  several  Con- 
gressmen, and  many  agriculturists  in  his 
latest  undertaking.  His  first  aviation  con- 
tribution, the  air  pick-up  device,  was  more 
difficult  to  "sell,"  he  says,  forecasting  a 
speedier  and  wider  application  for  his  newest 
Idea.  Legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  which  would  appropriate  $2,500,000 
for  a  Federal  seeding  program  using  aerial 
planting. 

Heretofore,  only  rice  has  been  successfully 
planted  by  airplane  on  a  large  scale,  other 
seed  being  too  light  In  weight  and  mass  to 
be  dropped  in  a  satisfactory  pattern,  and  sub- 
ject to  destruction  by  animals  or  the  ele- 
ments before  germination.  But  Dr.  Adams 
believes  he  has  overcome  such  obstacles  by 
two  means:  (1)  Perfection  of  a  seed  pellet, 
and   (2)   sowing  of  pellets  by  a  centrifugal 


machine  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
plane. 

TWO    HTNDRED    AND    rOHTT-ONI    AC&X8    PLANTED 
PES    MINTrrE 

The  pellet  consists  of  seed  germ,  from 
which  the  shell  and  chaff  have  been  removed, 
coated  by  a  mixture  of  soil  containing 
growth -promoting  vitamins  and  chemicals 
to  repel  Insects  an  animals.  Round  In 
shape,  the  pellet  has  mass  and  weight  suf- 
ficient to  bury  Itself  when  dropped  from  the 
air  onto  soft  ground,  and  planting  Is  done 
Immediately  following  a  rain. 

The  centrifugal  planter  is  a  wheel,  or  im- 
peller, of  %-lnch  pipes,  rotated  at  high 
speed  by  an  electric  motor.  Pellets  fed  by 
gravity  into  the  hub  of  the  Impeller  are 
hurled  from  the  spinning  pipes  in  a  circular 
pattern.  The  planting  pattern  can  be  varied 
by  controlling  the  Impeller's  speed,  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  airplane,  and  Its  alti- 
tude. 

Seed  pellets,  according  to  Dr.  Adams,  can 
be  made  Inexpensively  for  almost  every  re- 
quirement. An  average  grass-seed  pellet, 
used  for  revegetatlng  the  range,  counts  1.920 
to  the  pound.  To  plant  an  acre  of  range 
with  i  pellet  per  square  foot  requires  43.566 
pellets,  or  22.69  pounds.  Airplane  planting 
can  be  performed  at  the  extremely  fast  rate 
of  241.66  acres  per  minute.  Therefore,  a 
large  airplane  is  necessary  because  heavy 
loads  of  seed  pellets  must  be  carried  (5.483 
pounds  can  be  planted  per  minute).  But 
the  airplane  used  for  planting  can  be  stripped 
of  fuel  and  accessories,  for  the  longest  flight 
will  be  measured  In  minutes  rather  than 
hours.  II  a  cargo  airplane  could  carry  10 
tons  of  seed  pellets,  it  could  plant  831.54  acres 
In  only  SVi  minutes. 

"Planting  by  airplane,  as  we  have  arranged 
it,  will  be  e6p>ecially  effective  for  revegetatlng 
lands  In  the  public  domain.  In  soil-conser- 
vation districts,  and  for  reforestation,"  Dr. 
Adams  says.  "Protection  of  land  values 
through  proper  grassing  and  with  promotion 
of  growth,  together  with  the  need  of  erosion 
and  flood  control,  amounts  to  a  gigantic 
undertaking  In  the  West.  In  the  United 
States  and  Its  possessions  Is  an  area  of  public 
lands  embracing  750,000.000  acres.  Because 
of  Its  great  natural  wealth,  such  land  Is  ad- 
ministered by  Federal  agencies  to  protect  Its 
value  and  resources.  Secretary  Ickes  has 
said  that  approximately  130,000.000  acres  of 
land  administered  by  his  Departme".t  is  in 
such  condition  from  past  Improper  use  or 
neglect  that  some  remedial  action  Is  neces- 
sary. 

"PROJiCTiLE"  roi  ritorestation 

"In  the  past,  rehabilitation  of  the  range 
has  been  attemptetf*  by  patch  planting,  in 
which  small  areas  here  and  there  were  culti- 
vated and  planted  with  grasses  In  the  hope 
their  growth  would  spread  and  eventually 
revegetate  large  areas.  But  what  frequently 
happened  was  that  animals,  attracted  to  the 
small  patches  of  new  greenery  in  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  dead  growth,  destroyed  or  prevented 
full  growth  of  the  new  planting.  In  other 
cases  both  seed  and  loosened  soil  have  been 
washed  away  by  rains.  One  difficulty  has 
bsen  the  neglect  of  Inaccessible  areas.  The 
biggest  problem,  however.  Is  In  the  hugeness 
of  the  task  of  revegetatlon — there  are  too 
many  acres  for  so  few  hands  and  such  little 
equipment  and  time  as  are  available  to  the 
Federal  agencies. 

"Now  let's  consider  how  airplane  planting 
could  flt  into  this  picture.  The  seed  are 
mixed  with  pulverized  soil  and  water,  con- 
taining certain  growth  promoting  and  rodent 
and  Insect  repellant  chemicals.  This  mixing 
Is  speedily  and  inexpensively  accomplished 
with  a  simple  machine.  It  forms  the  seed 
pellets  and  dries  them  to  prevent  pre-germl- 
natlon.  turning  out  about  50,000  pellets  per 
minute.  The  size  of  the  seed  pellet  is  con- 
trolled to  insure  proper  covering  for  the  type 
of  seed  used,  and  to  give  the  pellet  sufficient 


mass  to  "cause  penetration  when  dropped  by 
airplane.  The  amount  of  penetration  Is  in 
turn  controlled  by  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  and  the  altitude  from  which  th« 
pellets  are  dropped. 

"It  can  readily  be  seen  that  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  prepare  the  soil  for  such  planting. 
Seed  pellets  will  penetrate  the  barest  spots 
when  dropped  following  a  rain  They  will 
not  be  blown  away  or  washed  into  the  gullies 
and  creeks  by  rain.  They  can  t>e  planted  In 
areas  where  surface  machinery  could  not  be 
used,  such  as  on  slopes,  high  plateaus  and 
the  like." 

Dr.  Adams  has  a  special  pellet  for  reforest- 
ation In  soil  covered  with  mulch,  such  as 
leaves  or  pine  needles.  He  uses  a  small, 
pointed,  hollow  metal  projectile.  In  which 
the  pellet  Is  Imbedden  In  the  open  top.  The 
metal  Is  perforated  so  moisture  can  reach  the 
peUet.  Dropped  from  the  air,  it  penetrates 
the  mulch  cover  and  bxirles  Itself  In  the  soli. 

MINIATTTHS  "BOMBS"  USED 

Suppose,  we  askecl  the  Inventor,  the  area  to 
be  planted  does  not  receive  enough  moisture 
from  a  single  rain,  and  rainfall  Is  light  and 
Infrequent.  His  answer  was  that  his  seed 
pellets  do  not  require  as  much  moisture  as 
ordinary  seed,  but  If  steps  must  be  taken 
to  "store"  moisture  before  planting  he  can 
do  that,  too. 

"I  have  a  small  explosive  pellet  which  pocks 
the  terrain,  thus  creating  thousands  of  mini- 
ature craters,"  he  explained.  "With  them  I 
can  prepare  the  soil  Just  t)efore  the  season 
when  Infrequent  rains  occur,  and  store  mois- 
ture until  it  is  sufilcient  for  planting." 

How  about  row  crops?  He  has  provided  for 
that,  too:  "Just  turn  the  centrifugal  planter 
on  its  Bide  and  it  will  shoot  the  pjcUets  down- 
ward In  a  controllable,  straight  line.  Or,  by 
using  a  bomb  sight  developed  some  years  ago 
by  MaJ.  Alexander  P.  de  Seversky,  the  pilot 
can  plant  a  curving  row  such  as  one  following 
the  contoiir  of  the  terrain." 

Dr.  Adams  said  a  company  has  been  formed 
In  San  Deigo,  Calif.,  to  develop  seed  pellets 
not  only  for  aerial  planting  but  for  farmers 
and  gardeners  using  ordinary  methods  of 
planting.  Experiments  have  proved,  he  said, 
that  90  percent  of  the  pellets  germinate  and 
grow. 

No  airplane  seeding  has  been  done,  he  said, 
but  plans  call  for  planting  several  thousand 
acres  of  range  lands  in  the  Southwest  this 
fall.  He  and  his  associates  have  been  work- 
ing lately  with  agricultural  representatives 
of  several  colleges  and  universities. 

The  possibilities  for  airplane  planting  are 
almost  unlimited.  Dr.  Adams  believes.  Rus- 
sia Is  faced  with  tremendous  revegetatlon 
problems,  for  example.  He  believes  the  Soviet 
Union  could  accomplish  In  a  matter  of  days, 
using  Its  military  aircraft  for  aerial  planting, 
what  'would  require  months  and  seasons  to 
do  with  ordinary  planting  methods. 

"One  of  the  big  problems,  of  course,  will 
be  seed  production,"  he  points  out.  "But  It 
Isn't  as  complex  as  It  might  appear.  For  ex- 
ample, public  lands  will  largely  require  native 
plant  seed,  which  can  be  gathered  and  proc- 
essed much  more  expeditiously  than  food- 
producing  seed.  Wild  plants  are  needed  to 
lialt  erosion  from  wind  and  water,  preserve 
irrigation  and  drainage  canals  by  cliecklng 
flowage  across  slopes  and  level  lands,  and  to 
preserve  moisture  throughout  our  huge  range 
areas.  Once  growth  Is  started.  It  will  lead  to 
automatic  reseeding  by  nature  Itself.  Wild- 
llle,  finding  new  food  and  shelter,  will  thrive 
and  renew  nature's  own  marveloioa  cycle  of 
plant  and  animal  production.  But  to  avoid 
future  neglect  and  destruction  aerial  plant- 
ing will  be  necessary  about  every  10  years,  as 
experience  has  proved  the  disastrous  results 
of  allowing  range  lands  and  other  areas  to 
lie  Idle  for  longer  periods." 

I*.  Adams  estimates  the  costs  of  airplane 
planting  tc  be  Inexpensive  when  used  on  a 
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large  Kale.  He  won't  quote  figures,  but 
pointa  out  tbe  savtngs  In  time  and  labor 
would  "more  than  pay  the  costs."  Use  of 
airplanes  In  Custlng  cotton  has  proved  Inex- 
pensive in  the  South. 

8UCI3SS    BASID    OM    NATURX 

But  there  is  another  reason  the  former 
Pennsylvania  surgeon  believes  his  latest  aero- 
nautical development  will  succeed. 

"Dont  overlook  the  fact  that  It  very  nearly 
duplicates  nature,"  he  reminded  us.  "The 
Idea  occurred  to  me  back  In  1924  out  on  the 
fringe  of  the  (California  desert.  I  was  living 
on  a  ranch  aad  used  to  spend  much  time 
studying  the  growth  of  cactus  plants.  In 
bare.  Infertile  soil  a  clump  of  baby  cacti 
would  appear.  As  it  grew,  rabbits  would 
nibble  at  it  far  moisture.  Rabbit  droppings 
thus  were  left  dose  to  iu  shelter,  and  soon 
other  tiny  plants  would  sprout.  In  a  couple 
of  seasons  tht;  growth  would  be  consider- 
able. I  was  fitsclnated  and  soon  concluded 
that  rabbit  droppings  not  only  contained 
seed  germs.  be:-eft  of  chalT  and  haird  coating 
on  which  the  animal  had  fed.  but  provided 
germination  stimulant  and  Insect  and  rodent 
repellent.  Left  In  the  shelter  of  a  large 
plant,  such  as  a  cactus,  these  natural  seed 
pellets  utUlseil  what  little  moisture  was 
present,  and.  needing  no  long.period  de- 
terioration, quickly  germinated  and  began 
to  grow.  Perhaps  It  Is  easier  to  understand, 
after  that  explanation,  how  we  can  almost 
duplicate  nature's  original  method  of  proc- 
essing seed  geims  into  pellets. 

"But  we  have  done  more.  We  have  ac- 
tually Improved  on  Mother  Natxire  by  using 
the  airplane  for  planting  oui  seed  pellets, 
and  oxir  centrifugal  planter,  combined  with 


the  airplane's  speed  andl  altitude,  allows  us 
to  control  the  frequency  and  thoroughness 
of  revegetation."  * 
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28.  1945 
Si)eaker,   under 


Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr, 
leave  to  extend  my  reiparks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  folloi'injr  report  to  the 
American  Bar  Association  by  the  com- 
mittee on  judicial  safeirles  with  refer- 
ence to  H.  R.  2181  and  B.  9ir0: 
Rtporr  TO  ths  Amebic  an  Ibar  Association  bt 

THX  COlClUTTEr  ON  JtpiCLiL  SaLABIZS  ON 
H.   R.    2181,    lNTKODUCID{  BT    Mb.   HOBBS,    AND 

S.  920,  Intkoducsd  Bft  Senator  Wagner, 
£ntit:.ed  "A  Biu.  To  Ihx  tux  Salaries  or 
CBTTAIN  JtTDCES  OF  TUX  jUNrrxD  Statks" 

The  Hobbs  bUl  (H.  R|  21111,  79th  Cong., 
1st  sess.)  and  the  Wagner  bill  (8.  920)  pro- 
vide for  an  Increase  of  u.OOO  in  the  annual 
salary  of  each  member  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary. ' 

PRESENT  SAIiARIXS 

There  has  been  no  change  In  the  salaries 
of  the  Judicial  officers  of  the  United  States 


Chief  Just icf  of  tlJ<>rijJtfdStatfs 

AsK>c<«ti>  Jusfiprw  'if  tfw  Supmne  CcturX 

Cirruit  Court  of  A  r>(i*«l8,  l    8.  Court  of  Appeals  for  tb«  District  of  Coiombiai  Court  of  Cos^tms  And 

Putpiit  .\pp«>aL<i,  (  Durt  of  Claims ..—............ ..„.„... 

Chief  Justice,  Dutrict  Court  for  the  District  oi  C<)JuiDbia..jri..rr.riir"II"™iriIIII" 
District  Courts  sal  Customs  Court ""  ".'"'"* 


>  It  is  assumed  that  each  Judf;c  is  married  and  has  at  U>ast  t5tX)  of  other  deductions. 


BAUUUXS  or  KKtUSR   AHD   STATS  COtTXT  JCDGXS 

Eiiglind,  and  to  some  leaser  extent  the 
more  populous  .'States  in  this  country,  provide 
much  more  llt«ral  compensation  for  their 
Judges.  In  England  the  Lord  Chancelor  (who 
correaponds  wl-h  the  Chief  Jtistlce  of  the 
United  States)  receives  in  addition  to  £4.000 
as  Speaker  of  the  Rouse  of  Lords  an  addi- 
tional £6.000  ikS  Chancelor.  The  English 
equivalent  of  /associate  Justices  of  our  Su- 
preme Court  r<>celve  £6.000  per  annum,  as 
does  the  chief  Justice  of  the  court  com- 
parable to  otU'  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
Othar  judgM  equivalent  to  our  circuit  court 
JudgtB  receive  £5.000  per  annum.  The  chief 
Justice  of  the  ti-lal  court  (equivalent  to  our 
district  courts)  receives  £8.000  per  annum 
and  the  other  :-udgee  of  that  court  receive 
£S.000  per  anninn.  In  other  words,  the  salary 
schedule  In  the  Sngllsh  courts  Is  very  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  Federal  courts 
and  substantially  higher  than  the  Increased 
Mdarlas  propoM<l  by  the  Hobbs  bill. 

In  New  York  Judges  of  the  highest  court 
reeet»e  tSS.OOO  pisr  annum  and  the  chief  Jtis- 
Uce  t3S.50O.  Judges  of  the  intermediate  ap- 
pellate court  njcetve  between  $18,000  and 
•MAM)  per  annum  and  Judge*  of  the  trial 
court  recelTe  betw««n  $16,000  and  $36,000 
per  annum.    Theae  salary  adiedules  are  also 


set   forth  in   the 


higher  than  those  In  the  =^cral  courts  and, 
except  for  the  proposed  Euprjme  Court  sal- 
aries, higher  than  thoeej 
Hobbs  bin. 

The  English  and  the  NeW  7  ^rk  salaries  are 
considerably  more  realls  ic 
the  Federal  courts,  as  th<y  approximate  the 
amount  which  a  man  fit  to  hold  the  office  of 
Judge  would  probably  earn  in  private  prac- 
tice. The  payment  of  s^ch  ialaries  should 
result  In  obtaining  bettei-  Judges  as  It  en- 
ables the  most  capable  m^mbers  of  the  pro- 
fession to  accept  Judgeships  without  sub- 
stantial financial  loss. 

SubsUntlal  Judicial  salaries  are  paid  In 
moat  of  the  populous  Stat^  wliere  the  Judges 
are  called  upon  to  bandl4  Important  litiga- 
tion in  qtiantitles  approa^hlni;  those  of  tbe 
Federal  courts.  States  pa|lng  their  supreme 
court  Judges  $10,000  per  ajinum  or  more  are : 

New  York' $23,600 

Pennsylvania » 20. 000 

New  Jersey* 19,000 

Massachusetts' . .     16.000 

Hllnola 16, 000 

California* . 14,000 

Louisiana . .     14, 000 

Connecticut  • 12, 500 

Ohio  * . ... 12,  500  ' 

Michigan ^. .    12. 000 


since  1936,  when  the  present  salary  schedules 
were  established.  Since  that  date  there  have 
been  at  least  two  fundamental  changes  In 
conditions  affecting  Judicial  salaries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  salary  sched- 
ules were  established  at  a  "me  when  It  was 
thought  that  Federal  Judicial  salaries  could 
not  be  subjected  to  Federal  income  taxes  and 
at  a  time  when  Congress  had  no  Intention 
of  attempting  to  apply  the  Federal  income  tax 
in  reduction  of  those  salaries.  In  1932,  how- 
ever. Congress  subjected  the  salaries  to  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  and  also  since  that  time 
they  have  been  made  subject  to  State  Income 
taxes.  The  application  of  tbe  Federal  in- 
come taxes  alone  has  resulted  in  a  reduction 
In  effective  salaries  of  between  25  and  35 
percent  for  the  various  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary. 

The  second  substantial  change  of  circum- 
stances followed  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  first.  Since  1932  there  have  been  sub- 
stantial increases  not  only  In  tbe  tax  rates 
but  In  the  cost  of  living  as  well,  so  that  we 
find  that  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  with  the  same  920.000  salary  that  he 
received  in  1932.  Just  prior  to  the  Imposition 
of  Federal  taxes,  now  receives  approximately 
$13,000  after  Federal  taxes.  Giving  effect  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  of  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  during  the  same  period,  we 
find  that  the  $13,000  is  equivalent  to  approxi- 
mately $10,000  in  1932.  In  othrr  words,  the 
effective  salary  of  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  cut  approximately  in 
half  since  1932. 

The  Hobbs  bill  would  restore,  in  part,  the 
situation  existing  prior  to  the  Imposition  of 
Federal  taxes  on  Judicial  salarler.  The  effect 
of  existing  taxes  and  of  the  Hobbs  bill  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  schedule: 


Present 


Salary 


iao,soo 

20,U0U 

1^500 
10,500 
10,000 


Federal 
tax' 


r, 

8, 


035 
306 


2,400 


Net 
salary 


$12,965 
0,135 


".fiOO 


Proposed  by  Hol>bs  bill 


Salary 


S2.\mo 

25,000 

17,500 
WSOO 
15,000 


Federal 
tax 


$9,U6o 


4,465 


Not 
salary 


$15,015 
11,805 


10,535 


Effective 

increase 

after 

taxes 


$2,  MO 
2. 670 


2,035 


Maryland $il,  500 

Rhode  Island' . 11.000 

Delaware  ' 10.  800 

Wisconsin  > 10.  500 

Indiana 10, 000 

West   Virginia 10,000 

Missouri .. . . 10,000 

'  $500  leas  for  aMociate  Justices. 

'  $1,000  less  for  aaaoclate  Justices. 

States  paying  Judges  of  their  Intermediate 
courts  $10,000  per  annum  or  more  are: 

New   York $18.  0<X)  to  $28.  800 

Pennsylvania 18.  OOOto    18,800 

California— .  13,000 

Ohio 8.000  to     12,000 

Indiana 10,000 

States  paying  trial  court  Judges  $10,000  per 
annum  or  more  are  (maximtim  salaries) : 

New  York $26,000 

New  Jersey 15,000 

Pennsylvania _     15. 000 

Illinois __     15  000 

Massachusetts 13,  OOO 

ConnecUcut I'Jl     la"  ooo 

Maryland io[  250 

California.  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  and 

Louisiana 10,  000 

The  following  la  a  complete  schedule  of 
Judicial  salaries  paid  by  all  of  the  States: 
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Alabama. 
Arizona. 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware  •_. 

Federal 

Florida 

OeorKia...... 

Idaho . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Louisiana 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts '. 
Michlpan, , 

Minnesota ... 

Mississippi .. 

>Iissouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


New  Hampshire. 

Now  Jersey  * 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 


Oklahoma. 
Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 

Rhode  Island... 

South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 


Vermont 


Virginia ... 

Washlni;ton 

We.st  Virpiuia... 

WLvwnsin 

Wyominjr 


Judicial  salaries 


.StaU 


Highest 
court 


17,000 

8,500 

7,600 

13,000 

'14,000 

^500 

12.000 

'12,500 


}• 


20,000 

'20,500 

7,600 

9.000 

6,000 

15.000 

10,000 

7,600 

6,000 

.S,000 

14,000 

8,000 

■9,000 

11,600 


Intermediate 
appellate  courts 


$6,300 


UOOO 


USOO 


Trial  courts 


$5. 00O-$S,  000 

4,000-  6.000 
3,600-  6,000 

4.  750-10, 000 

lOOfV-  6,000 
•IZOOU 
*9,000 


*S,000 
10,000 


12.000 
8,600 

>9,000 
7,500 

10.000 
7,500 
7,  .100 
7,500 
7,000 


8.000 

•23.000 

'  •  23.  .SOO 

8,550 

5.600 

IZOOO 

'  12,500 

7,.S00 

7,500 

•  19.500 

"20.000 

laooo 

'11,000 
6.7.'iO 
&,400 
7,600 

aooo 

6,000 

6,000 
>6,.'W) 

8.  .WO 
•8^900 

8,  .500 
10.  (100 
10.000 

7.000 


8,000 


8,600 


laooo 

•6,000 

•6,000 

4,000 

8,000-15,000 

4.200-10,000 

6,000 

4.000 

3, 000-5. 000 

7, 500-10, 000 

7,600 

8,600-10,250 

' 6,"666 

6,000-  7,500 

5,000 
6,000-  8,000 

4,800 

6,000 
4, 500-  7,  aio 

7,000 


•18.000-29.000 
•  '•  18,  500-29,  500 


}       8.000-12, 


000 


18.000 
«»18,50e 


6..'>t«» 
6,500 


6,000 

•16,000-26,000 

7,650 
4,000 

•3,500-  9,000 

4. 000-  7,  200 
6,000-  6,  .WO 

9, 000-15, 000 

9,500 
a  10,000 
6.7.W 
4,900 
^O-JO 
5,000-  T.400 
4.000 

6,000 

6,400-  8,400 

6.500 
!,,  000-  9, 000 

•  8, 000-10.  ono 

6.500 


•Chief  justice. 

•  Superior. 

•  Common  ploa*. 

•  $10..iO0.  chancelor  and  chief  Justice;  $10,000.  associate  judces;  $7,500,  vice  chancelor. 

•  .\nd  supplement. 

'  Plus  $15  per  (Isy  and  expense*  ^- 

'  Supr.nic  Indicia!,  $14,000  ($15,000  chief  Ju.«fice);  superior.  $12,000  f$lS,000,  chief  Justice) ;  probate.  $3.0O0-$9,00O; 
Isnd  court.  $l(\(»o;  niunicijjal  Bcston,  $9,000  ($10,000,  thief  Justice) :  district,  $l,20O-$6,000  (part  time),  sjiedal  Justicw, 

**^*rourt'o'f  morVand'appeals:  Chancelor,  «1S.,000:  chlel  Ju^tire,  $19,000;  Justices,  $18,000Jay  Judjcs,  $40  per  day 
(about  $9.n(Mi  pi>r  year):  vUr  rhanoelors  $lt«.0OO;  circuit  judges,  $16,000;  common  pleas,  $15,000  down. 

•  (^om^ctrd  to  latest  Iceislation. 
•f  ProbaU-  Judge 


THX  TREND  TOWAUP  IN^»X^Sla)  JUDICUL  SALABIES 

In  29  of  the  48  SUtes  action  Is  being  Uken 
upon  proposals  to  Increrse  the  salaries  of 
Judgen  and  It  Is  assumed  that  many  If  not 
most  of  these  proposals  will  be  adopted. 
Some  of  these  proposed  Increases  are  very 
subetantlal  whereas  others  are  relatively 
modest.  However,  this  Is  u  recognition  of  the 
need  for  paying  adequate  salaries  in  order 
to  obtain  a  competent  Judiciary. 

In  each  of  the  States,  as  well  as  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  ccet  of  malnUlnlng 
the  Judiciary  Is  almost  Infinitesimal  In  com- 
parison with  the  general  oxpenses  of  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  pr-'Po*"!  Increases  of 
SUte  court  salaries  as  well  as  the  Increase  in 
Federal  court  salaries  does  not  pose  a  real 
question  of  economy  but  merely  a  question 
of  fair  compensation. 

NEED    rOE   INC&EASCD   SALAEIES 

Members  of  the  Pederti  Judiciary  occupy 
a  position  which  requlreu  the  extraordinary 


legal  talent  of  men  of  standing  and  Integrity. 
As  one  of  the  three  great  coordinate  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,*  It  Is  their  respon- 
sibility to  inteipret  and  enforce  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  multitude  of  Federal  laws 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  cltlaens  and 
the  conduct  of  our  Government.  Since  1036, 
and  particularly  since  1932  when  the  Federal 
tax  laws  were  made  applicable  to  Judicial  cal- 
arles  and  since  which  time  the  cost  of  living 
has  consistently  Increased,  there  has  been  a 
vast  expansion  in  both  the  quantity  and  im- 
porunce  of  matters  coming  before  the  Fed- 
e-  1  courts  for  decision.  Although  at  all 
times  the  importance  of  the  service  of  Federal 
Judges  was  second  to  none  In  the  country, 
each  year  finds  that  the  matters  which  by 
Congresc  have  been  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  Federal  courts  have  become  Increasingly 
of  greater  Importance  to  the  Nation  than  the 
matters  ctistomarlly  dealt  with  by  the  State 
courts.  Yet,  the  salary  schedule  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  18  below  that  of  certain  States 


which  have  adopted  the  policy  of  attempting 
to  obtain  a  competent  Judiciary  by  the  pay- 
ment of  adequate  salaries. 

Federal  Judges  should  be  chosen  from  the 
best  members  of  the  profession.  Although 
there  Is  no  necessary  constant  relationship 
between  ability  and  earnings.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  ..0.5  percent  of  the  lawyers  In  the  ooan- 
try  earn  $9,000  or  more  per  anntim.'  As- 
suming, as  we  certainly  believe  to  be  the  fact, 
that  the  Federal  Judiciary  generally  U  repre- 
sentative of  the  very  top  of  the  profession.  It 
Is  clear  that  these  men  are  being  substantially 
less  well  compensated  than  If  their  abilities 
had  not  been  devoted  to  public  service.  Any 
continuation  of  this  disparity  between  com- 
pensation and  ability  must  lead  Inevitably  to 
a  situation  where  Judges  will  be  drawn  from 
among  those  with  adequate  private  Incomes 
or,  the  really  able  members  of  the  profession 
not  being  able  to  afford  to  accept  Federal 
Judgshlps.  relatively  Incompetent  Judges  will 
be  appointed;  either  of  these  events  would 
be  extremely  unfortunate. 

By  virtue  of  his  office,  a  Federal  Judge  la 
a  leading  citizen  in  the  community  and  his 
salary  should  permit  him  to  comport  him- 
self with  dignity  consistent  with  his  office  and 
should  take  Into  account  the  obligations  and 
expenses  which  necessarily  and  properly  re- 
sult from  his  public  office.  The  present  level 
of  salaries  Is  Inadequate  for  that  purpose. 

No  one  disputes  the  necessity  for  Increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  Judges  sitting  In  districts 
located  In  the  more  populous  areas  of  the 
country  or  where  State  court  Judges  are  more 
substantially  rewarded  than  the  Judges  of 
the  Federal  courts.  There  have  been  many 
suggestions,  however,  that  Increased  Federal 
Judicial  salaries  are  unnecessary  in  those 
States  where  the  local  Judges  receive  less  than 
$10,000  per  annum;  In  some  States  Judges  of 
the  supreme  court  are  paid  only  a  $5,000 
salary.  To  date,  no  fair  method  has  been 
suggested  for  paying  different  salaries  to 
different  Federal  district  or  circuit  court 
Judges,  depending  upon  where  they  sit. 
whether  the  differences  be  based  upon  pop- 
ulation or  cost  of  living  or  the  amount  or 
importance  of  litigation  In  the  district  (as  Is 
done  In  many  States),  nor  do  we  find  any 
merit  to  suggestions  that  a  base  salary  be  set 
for  Federal  Judges  to  be  Increased  to  equal 
the  highest  salaries  paid  to  State  court  Jud?»e8 
performing  the  same  duties  in  the  same  dis- 
trict or  circuit. 

It  has  been  the  long-standing  practice  of 
Congress  to  provide  uniform  salaries  for  Fed- 
eral Judge  regardless  of  where  they  sit;  If 
the  proposed  salaries  seem  a  bit  high  In 
relation  to  State  court  salaries  In  some  lo- 
calities, they  will  still  be  low  In  comparison 
with  salaries  paid  to  English  Judges  and  those 
of  other  State  courts.  The  outstanding  fact 
Is  that  a  Federal  Judge,  wherever  he  aiu,  is 
as  important  and  must  be  as  competent  as 
any  State  Judge  anywhere  and  the  proper 
basis  of  comparison  is  with  the  salaries  paid 
by  those  Slates  having  the  most  Important 
litigation,  such  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Massachusetts. 

COST  or  PROPOSED  UCOiai^TION 

There  are  In  the  United  States  only  28* 
Federal  Judges,  so  that  the  additional  an- 
nual gross  expenditure  provided  by  the  Hoh^s 
bill,  Is  only  $1,420,000,  or  about  1  cent  per 
capita.  Of  that  amount  a  sulistantlal  por- 
tion would  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury through  taxes,  and  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  entire  additional  expense,  after  Treasury 
recoveries,  of  a  salary  increaive  of  $5,000  to 
each  Federal  Judge,  would  be  only  approx- 
imately 1817,290. 


'  See,  E.  P.  Denlson,  Incomes  In  Selected 
Professions,  pt.  2.  Legal  Service.  23  Survey  of 
Current  Business  No.  8  (Department  of  Com- 
merce, August  1943},  23  et  seq. 
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The  Hobba  bill  would  result  In  an  effectlTe 
salary  increase  for  Judges  of  the  district 
courts  and  the  Customs  Covut  of  approxi- 
mately t635  over  the  salaries  received  In  1933 
before  they  wrre  subjected  to  Federal  taxes. 
TTie  salaries  of  all  other  Federal  Judges,  after 
taxes  based  on  the  1944  level,  would  still  be 
less  than  they  were  between  the  time  the 
present  schedules  were  adopted  In  19M  and 
the  thne  when  they  were  subjected  to  Fed- 
eral taxes  In  1933. 

In  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the  Hobbs 
bill  Is  approved,  subject  to  the  following 
qualification  as  to  section  3. 

Salary  Increases  for  Federal  Judges  are 
urgently  needed  today.  Section  3  postpones 
the  effective  date  of  the  Hobbs  bin  until  the 
termination  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1943. 
We  are  reluctant  to  suggest  anything  which 
might  Interfere  with  the  StabUliatlon  Act 
and  we  recognize  that  the  effect  upon  that 
act  of  the  Immediate  application  of  the  Hobbs 
bill  Is  not  within  our  province.  However, 
unless  postponement  of  the  effective  date  is 
really  necessary,  we  believe  that  section  3 
should  be  eliminated. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee 
on  Judicial  Salaries,  American  Bar  Assocm- 
tlon: 

AmruB  H.  DSAN. 

Chairman. 

Calvxm  T.  Gotham. 

DamsL  Dbbaiux>m. 

OwomBt  DoirworrH. 

HauT  B.  Macxot. 

Bbtbt  I.  QtrtMN.  • 

SaMT^L  W.  SAWTia. 
IfAT  8.  1945. 


DwnbartM  Odit 


kx'Vjlnsion  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or  TKxas 

IN  TBE  HOU8I  OF  RSPIUBSNTATTVIS 

JTomfay.  Mag  2S.  194S 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  upon  my  request, 
has  furnished  me  with  some  very  inter- 
esting notes  regarding  the  background  of 
Dumbarton  Oaks,  the  Georgetown  estate 
here  In  Washlngtcui.  D.  C  which  has 
come  into  international  prominence  by 
reason  of  the  conference  held  there.  The 
notes  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress are  as  follows: 

It  is  a  lovely  old  Georgetown  estate  lo- 
cated at  3101  R  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  It  takes  its  name  after  the 
Rock  of  Dumbarton  on  the  Clyde  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  the  place  of  origin  of  the 
first  owner  of  the  new  world  property. 
Nlnian  Beall.  An  inscription  on  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  estate  gives  the  history 
of  its  owner  as  follows: 

In  1703  the  Rock  of  Dumbarton  was 
granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  Col.  Nlnian  Beall. 
In  1717  Col.  George  Beall.  his  son.  added  to 
his  lands.  In  1780.  Thomas  Beall.  his  son, 
sold  the  property  to  William  Dorsey,  and  In 
1801,  William  Hammond  Dorsey  built  the 
house.  In  1005  he  sold  It  to  James  Bradshaw 
Beverly.  James  Edward  Calhoun  (brother 
of  John  C.  Calhovm)  boiight  the  property  in 
1833. 

In  1830  Bro(A  Marshall  purchased  the  land 
and  sold  It  In  1»««  to  Edward  Magruder 
Llthicum.  He  enlarged  the  house  and  gar- 
den, changed  the  name  to  Monteray,  and 
bequeathed  it  In  1869  to  Sdward  Lithicum 


Dent.  In  1891  Henry  Fitch  Blount  bought 
the  property  and  named  It  The  Oaks.  His 
widow  sold  It  to  Mlldretl  and  Robers  Woods 
Bliss  who  remodeled  tUe  house,  added  to 
the  grounds,  enlarged  tbe  gardens  and  re- 
chrlstened  the  whole  Humliarton  Oaks  In 
1920.  I 

The  32-room  Georgian  mansion  that 
lies  beJtiind  the  walls  of  Dumbarton  Oaks 
has  been  greatly  changed  from  its  orig- 
inal style  by  a  mansaltl  itjof  and  other 
alterations.  It  is  set  Ih  a  grove  of  trees, 
giving  it  the  regal  air  of  an  eighteenth 
century  chateau.  Th^  e:cterior  of  the 
mansion  is  adorned  ^itb  carved  stone 
ornaments,  classic  cortiicfs,  and  crown- 
ing pediments.  The  lonner  music  and 
living  room,  added  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bliss, 
contains  many  fine  wiorks  of  art  from 
abroad.  It  is  a  two-stiory  room,  renais- 
sance in  character,  it  has  a  painted, 
beamed  ceiling  from  the  chateau  de 
Chimerly,  arches  of  rgd  \'erona  marble, 
and  a  seventeenth  century  chimney  piece 
showing  traces  of  polychromy  taken  from 
the  castle  of  Theobon  ajt  Loubes  Beraicin. 
France.  It  contains  a|n  Italian  cassone 
of  the  fifteenth  centu^ir  with  Pastigilia 
panels,  and  an  immense  two  bodied 
sacristy  cupboard  fromj  a  villa  at  Capra- 
rola.  near  Rome.  Tljere  are  benches 
from  the  Cathedral  ofiZamora  in  Spain 
with  the  original  heraldic  velvet  cover- 
ings, i 

Tbt  garden  and  grounds  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks  are  extensive.  To  the  east  lie 
formal  garden  terrace^  with  a  box  walk, 
tennis  courts,  and  a  swimming  pool,  near 
which  may  be  seen  twd  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

Mr.  Bliss,  former  Minister  to  Sweden 
and  Ambassador  to  tie  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Mrs.  Blisf.  a  student  and 
coUector  of  books  ai)d  art,  originally 
planned  to  leave  the  ^tate  and  appur- 
tenances to  Harvard  University,  but  in 
1940  decided  to  make  the  gift  at  once. 
They  transferred  18  a^res  of  land  with 
the  buildings  including  a  research  library 
of  about  18.000  volumes.  Under  a  suc- 
cession of  notable  owners,  the  building 
has  been  the  scene  of  m^y  social  gather- 
ings. Lafayette  is  sai^  to  have  been  a 
guest  there.  ' 


SerBon  by  die  Most  R(  verend  Midiael  J. 
Ready,  d1  D. 


EXTENSION  OP 


REMARKS 


HON.  MARY  Tj  NORTON 

O^  NSW  Jt^SBT 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  REfRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  May\2S,  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr^  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  jremarks  in  the 
RxcoiD.  I  include  the  following  sermon  at 
Memorial  Military  Piel4  Mass.  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  Sunday,  May  27. 1945, 
by  the  Most  Reverend  l^iichael  J.  Ready, 
D.  D.,  bishop  of  Columblis: 

We  have  laid  our  vlctcirlous  flags  on  this 
altar  of  thanksgiving,  ofc-  prayerful  voices 
speak  for  millions  of  meA  and  women  In  a 
national  act  of  reverenai  for  the  Nation's 
honored  dead.    The  Whit4  crosses  of  Arling- 


ton stand  In  serried  rows  about  us.  They 
preach  of  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  offered 
by  heroic  citizens  in  defense  ol  the  Institu- 
tions of  this  Republic.  We  bear  the  flags 
that  others  died  for.  We  kneel  la  prayer 
on  hallowed  soil.  The 'White  crosses  of  Ar- 
lington must  be  more  than  symbols  of  sor- 
row. They  must  be  seen  in  the  skies  of  the 
universe  proclaiming  that  In  the  sign  of 
Christ's  victory  we  must  conquer  the  world 
for  peace  and  Justice. 

This  Is  Trinity  Sunday.  Throughout 
Christendom  Christ's  charter  to  His  apostles 
is  proclaimed:  "Oo  ye  into  the  whole  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
They,  as  leaders  of  Christ's  society,  the 
church,  were  to  stand  In  defense  of  the  truth 
which  was  to  make  men  free.  They  were  to 
preach  the  new  commandment  of  the  love 
of  neighbor.  They  were  to  administer  the 
strong  help  of  Christ's  grave  in  His  sacra- 
ments. They  were  to  protect  and  to  aid  the 
poor  and  to  comfort  the  sorrowful.  They 
were  to  encourage  the  weak,  to  bless  those 
that  strove  for  peace,  and  even  to  suffer 
persecution  for  Justice'  sake.  They  were  to 
be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of 
the  world.  History  records  their  valor  and 
their  martyrdom.  Hlstcay  also  records  the 
Invincibility  of  the  truths  they  preached. 
Other  apostles  fulfilled  Christ's  commission 
to  be  witnesses  to  Him  in  Judes  and  Samaria 
and  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth. 
Neither  the  power  of  emperors,  nor  the  might 
of  armies,  nor  the  treachery  of  friends  could 
repel  the  loyal  army  which  went  forth  to 
preach  truth  and  to  do  charity  to  all  men. 
Down  the  ages  against  the  fury  of  vicious 
persecution,  the  church  spoke  the  strange 
doctrine  of  Justice,  of  the  dignity  and  liberty 
of  men.  and  of  the  sancuty  of  the  famUy. 
Her  ministers  emphasized  their  preaching  by 
deeds  of  mercy  and  love  and  soon  great 
nations  were  molded  on  a  pattern  which 
came  to  be  called  Christian  clvUlaatlon. 
At  least  western  society  took  on  a  new  form 
of  civUlaallon.  even  If  all  peoples  did  not 
follow  the  ChrlsUan  principle  underlying 
human  dignity  and  soci'al  Justice.  Against 
the  force  of  persecution  and  opposition  the 
church  kept  preaching  Justice  and  charity 
and  peace  untU  the  laws  she  fostered  gave 
protection  to  the  basic  rights  and  dignities 
of  individuals,  families,  and  social  Institu- 
tions. In  the  ages  of  faith  there  was  at 
least  a  recognized  formula  of  social  Integra- 
tion. Men  as  individuals  and  men  as  a  so- 
ciety referred  their  lives  and  Institutions  to 
God.  There  was  no  place  In  that  tradition 
for  the  present-day  secularist  notion  that 
neither  man  nor  society  has  any  higher  point 
of  reference  for  law  or  rights  or  duties  than 
the  state  or  the  government. 

Throughout  the  years  of  long.  dlOcult  cen- 
turies. In  times  of  glory  or  of  persecution,  the 
church  kept  before  men  and  uauons  the  Ideas 
of  Justice,  of  human  dignity  and  of  charity, 
which  Is  brotherhood.  It  was  In  the  ho|>e  of 
progressing  to  a  better  and.  Indeed,  to  an 
Ideal  society,  that  nations  wrote  their  cov- 
enants and  treaties  and  established  aUiances 
and  leagues.  What  awful  defeats  were  suf- 
fered by  men  In  their  striving  to  follow  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  Justice.  Yet.  In  every 
age.  what  inspiring  nobility  among  men  who. 
in  the  midst  of  voices  that  preached  the  gos- 
pel of  hate  and  war,  strove  the  mightier  to 
build  a  society  dedicated  to  human  freedom, 
truth,  and  social  justice. 

If  the  church  has  not  removed  from  men 
and  nations  the  spirit  of  selilshnese  and  the 
IrraUonal  cruelty  of  war,  nevertheless  she  has 
kept  true  to  her  mission  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  a  world  which  often  reviled  and 
persecuted  her.  The  whole  of  man's  outlook 
on  ethics,  politics,  economics,  and  social  re- 
lationships Is  governed  by  his  answer  to  the 
essential  question.  What  is  man  created  for? 
His  true  freedom  can  be  protected  only  if 
his  last  end  Is  known  and  his  attainment  of 
It  secure.    In  the  darkest  days  of  the  present 
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world  war,  the  words  which  brought  courage 
and  determination  to  conquen.d  peoples  were 
freedom  and  liberty  and  dernccracy.  They 
were  a  challenge  to  the  souls  ol  men.  They 
represented  realities  which  made  life  precious 
and  noble.  They  were  a  call  to  the  spiritual, 
unconquerable  forces  of  nations.  The  great- 
ness of  the  Atlantic  Charter  rests  on  its 
principles  of  Justice  and  honor — spiritual 
realities.  The  power  of  the  'four  freedoms" 
rises  from  the  universal  conviction  that  mans 
happiness  is  based  In  his  spiritual  character. 
Trust  In  Justice  and  honor  ard  decency  kept 
brave  men  suffering  and  fighting  in  the  ter- 
ribly bleak  days  of  defeat  and  exile.  The 
religious  tradition  which  inloimed  men  about 
his  higher  destiny  and  his  final  end  was 
strong  enough  In  the  face  of  the  world  s  most 
vicious  persecution  to  defeat  the  power  which 
claimed  man  merely  as  a  creature  of  the 
state.  The  position  of  the  church  In  rela- 
tion to  governments  Is  here  well  defined. 
The  church  stands  out  as  the  great  Institu- 
tion in  human  society  which  Is  too  big  for 
the  rapacious  gra.^)  of  the  state.  The  church 
stands  before  men  as  a  challenge  to  the  claim 
of  the  state  to  direct  and  to  order  the  whole 
of  human  activity  and  thus  to  be  an  end  In 
Itself.  To  the  church  falls  the  supreme  duty 
of  keeping  before  men  their  Uue  and  eternal 
destiny. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  i?reat  Christmas 
pronouncements  of  the  Holy  Father  for  the 
past  5  years  have  been  concerned  with  the 
political  and  social  activities  of  men.  The 
motif  in  all  is  the  purpose  and  end  of  man. 
"By  her  very  existence."  Plv.s  xn  said  last 
Christmas,  1944,  "the  church  rises  above  the 
world  as  a  shining  beacon  to  remind  us  "on- 
stantly  of  the  divine  order  In  life.  Her  his- 
tory reflects  her  providential  mission.  The 
struggles  which  she  had  to  sustain  In  de- 
fense of  the  liberty  given  to  her  by  God  were, 
•t  the  same  time,  struggles  for  man's  true 
liberty.  The  church's  mission  Is  to  announce 
to  the  world,  seeking  for  better  and  more 
perfect  forms  of  democracy,  the  highest  and 
most  needed  message  that  there  can  be: 
The  message  that  men  ha\e  great  dignity 
and  that  they  are  called  to  be  the  sons  of 
God." 

The  refusal  to  recognize  nian's  relation  to 
God  contains  In  germ  the  greatest  threat  to 
human  freedom.  For,  ultimately  it  means 
rule  by  force.  Man  can  be  sure  of  his  free- 
dom only  when  he  recognli»s  the  purposes 
and  supremacy  of  God. 

We  have  met  on  this  solemn  occasion  and 
in  this  national  shrine  of  honor  to  offer 
grateful  tribute  to  men  who  fought  and  died 
for  the  principles  and  virtues  which  guard 
our  heritage  of  freedom.  Note  well,  my 
brethren,  that  I  speak  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom.  We  who  live  to  mourn  the  valiant 
dead  must  cherish  and  protect  that  freedom. 
Freedom  must  not  be  for  us  a  sentimental 
patriotic  slogan. 

WhUe  we  here  consider  the  spiritual  basis 
of  a  society  dedicated  to  Justice  and  liberty, 
distinguished  representatives  from  more  than 
40  nations  are  convened  In  San  Francisco  to 
write  a  charter  for  a  world  organization  to 
promote  international  security  and  peace. 
It  Is  sobering  for  us.  and  for  them  especially, 
to  consider  that  the  war  Is  ending  with  Its 
most  devastating  weapons  still  In  their  tech- 
nical Infancy.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  be  either 
cynical  or  desolate  as  the  awfulness  of  war 
is  surveyed  In  all  Its  harshness.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  be  thoroughly  dismayed  by  so  much 
death  and  so  much  destruction  and  so  much 
famine.  It  Is  Indeed  very  easy  to  view  the 
future  In  caUstrophlc  terms,  with  sToflerlng 
populations  compelled  to  choose  between  fur- 
ther bloodshed  or  acquiescence  In  the  single- 
party  tyranny  of  another  Ideology — the  Com- 
munist, which  like  nazlsm,  makes  Its  first 
condition  the  overthrowing  of  traditional 
Christian  society. 

But  we  must  not  follow  these  easy  paths 
to  pessimism.    In  these  days.  now.  we  have 


the  tremendotis  responsibility  to  stand  with 
out  fellowmen  working  for  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  human  rights  in  whatever  world 
organization  will  be  established.  If  we  really 
cherish  freedom  and  Justice,  then  we  must 
be  quick  tr  Join  all  peace-striving  peoples 
In  Identifying  the  spurious  democracy  of 
totalitarian  regimes  and  the  travesties  of 
democratic  Justice  which  enslave  millions 
of  yellow  and  brown  and  black  men. 

The  United  Nations  agreement  (in  Janu- 
ary 1942)  pledged  that  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  would  be  the  basis  of  post- 
war world  society.  Those  principles  are  clear. 
They  outlaw  International  assault  and  rob- 
bery and  grant  to  all  peoples  equal  Justice 
under  the  law.  The  citizens  of  the  Nation 
recognize  the  hard  problems  which  confront 
the  distinguished  conferees  at  San  Fiancisco. 
They  will  be  patient  In  the  face  of  the  known 
difficulties.  But  they  will  not  be  supine  If 
the  old  international  crimes  of  power  i>oli- 
tlcs.  of  deceit,  and  of  Injustice  destroy  the 
present  God-given  promise  of  a  peaceful 
world. 

As  representatives  of  the  organized  forces 
of  the  Catholic  laity,  you  must  be  conscious 
of  your  social  responsibility  in  these  historic 
days.  Through  the  department  of  lay  or- 
ganizations, the  bishops  of  the  United  States 
have  offered  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
church  an  Important  and  effective  means  of 
association  and  cooperation  and  comrade- 
ship m  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. It  Is  In  times  of  crisis  that  men 
understand  the  power  of  unity.  The  chal- 
lenge of  peace  Is  as  great  In  lU  social  con- 
sequences as  the  challenge  of  war.  You  and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  war.  We  are  confident  that  the 
same  loyal  devotion  to  God  and  country 
will  win  the  final  victory— peace. 

The  men  of  Arlington  are  speaking.  Their 
comrades  in  arms  now  suffering  Rnd  dying 
In  the  Pacific  are  speaking.  They  dare  us  In 
decency  and  Justice  to  live  with  our  con- 
sciences If  we  fall  to  make  the  world  secure 
from  war:  If  we  again  permit  hate  and  power 
and  injustice  to  destroy  liberty  and  freedom; 
if  we  allow  agi^Mslon  and  tyranny  again  to 
destroy  peoples  and  their  righU  and  their 
happiness.  From  the  tombs  of  the  honored 
dead  In  this  field  of  national  honor,  from  the 
beaches  of  France  and  the  South  Pacific, 
from  the  bloody  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  the 
deep  mountain  passes  of  China  and  Burma 
and  from  the  depths  of  the  seven  seas,  our 
sons  cry  to  us.  and  the  sons  of  all  nations 
Join  their  cry,  to  keep  faith  with  them:  to 
do  for  the  little  peoples  what  we  promised 
to  do  and  what  they  fought  and  died  to 
make  possible  the  doing.  From  Main  Street, 
and  Maple  Street,  and  High  Street  In  every 
village  and  city  of  this  great  land  people 
hear  that  cry.  "Keep  faith  with  us."  We  must 
answer  those  cries.  The  Justice  and  charity 
which  are  fvmdamental  to  all  decent  society 
must  be  so  clearly  written  today  In  charters 
and  pacts  and  treaties,  that  we  of  this  gen- 
eration shall  have  done  ovir  best  duty  to  the 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  America^ 
BO  that  America  might  live  In  honor  and 
liberty  to  do  Its  full  share  In  establishing 
peace  among  men. 


It's  Your  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.    KEOGH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Vice  Admiral  E.  S.  Land,  United  States 
Navy,  retired.  Chairman,  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  and  War  Shipping 
Administration,  at  Propeller  Club  lunch- 
eon. Maritime  Day,  May  22,  1945,  in 
Mobile,  Ala.: 

A  hard  and  bloody  year  has  pessed  since 
last  we  celebrated  Maritime  Day.  During 
those  12  months  we  have  completely  dlssl- 
p.ited  the  strength  of  our  enemy  In  Europe. 
We  have  destroyed  his  power.  Today  some  of 
us  can  turn  our  eyes  from  Europe  to  the 
Orient.  I  say  some  of  us.  but  not  all  of  us. 
We  In  shipping,  which  is  the  supply  line  both 
for  military  and  the  civilian  In  this  war,  stlU 
must  keep  our  eyes  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific. 

The  destruction  of  our  enemy  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  his  unconditional  surrender  have 
not  relieved  the  merchant  fleet  of  any  of  Its 
previous  responsibilities.  They  have.  In  fact. 
Increased  them  in  a  number  of  refpects.  Mil- 
itary cargoes .  must  move  to  the  Pacific  in 
greater  volume.  ITiere  must  be  Immediate 
and  substantial  Increases  In  the  movement  of 
troops:  there  are  wounded  to  be  returned 
home;  there  are  others  to  be  redeployed,  still 
others  to  be  rotated  between  battle  front 
and  home.  To  expedite  the  solution  of  this 
enormous  transportation  problem,  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  is  converting  100  fast  Vic- 
tory ships  for  the  carriage  of  military  person- 
nel. Use  of  these  ships  will  reduce  substan- 
tially the  time  it  will  take  to  bring  a  soldier 
home. 

But  In  addition  to  this  movement  of  men 
there  are  great  amounts  of  food,  clothing, 
materials  for  reconstruction,  and  eeeentlsl 
Imports  and  exports  to  be  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  to  England.  Scandinavia,  and  other 
areas.  So  you  will  understand  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  within  the  next  month  or 
two  we  expect  shipping  to  be  tighter  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war  began.  It  will  con- 
tinue In  that  status  for  an  indefinite  time. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  time  for  oratorj'.  on  my  Job  at  least.    I 
gather  from  congressional  hearings  (which  X 
have  to  attend),  and  corre^Mmdence.  and 
from  conversation   that  many  people  have 
many  questions  they   want   answered   now. 
Sometimes  I  come  to  the  end  of  a  week  feel- 
ing like  an  unhappy  combination  of  Informa- 
tion Please  and  the  Quts  Kids.    And.  as  that 
other  radio  program  has  It.  I  can  understand 
how  It  Pays  To  B<!  Ignorant — in  peace  of 
mtnd  at  least.    However.  I  know  that  thl» 
Maritime  Day  Is  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
try  and  answer  a  number  of  pertinent  ques- 
tions which  have  come  to  me  recently.    So  I 
have  decided  to  get  a  lot  of  the  answers  out 
of  my  system  today  and  leave  the  oratorical 
embroidery  to  other  people  who  wUl  speak  in 
many  other  places  on  this  Maritime   Day. 
Therefore,  and  hoping  you  will  not  object,  we 
will  have  some  questions  and  answers,  be- 
ginning with  this  one  which  so  many  people 
are  asking  constantly: 

Question.  How  much  tonnage  has  the 
United  States  lost  since  the  war  began  in 
Europe  in  1939? 

Answer.  Approximately  6.500,000  dead- 
weight tons,  or  considerably  more  than  half 
our  entire  prewar  merchant  fleet. 

Question.  How  much  tonnage  have  we  built 
In  this  cotmtry  since  the  war  began  In  1939? 
Answer.  Approximately     66,000,000     dead- 
weight tons. 

Question.  How  many  ships  have  we  hullt 
in  this  same  period? 

Answer.  Of  all  types  the  total  runs  to 
more  than  7,100. 

Question.  What  expansion  of  shipyard  fa- 
cilities was  necessary  to  do  this  Job? 

Answer.  We  started  with  10  private  yards 
containing  46  ways  and  employing  60  000 
workers.  This  had  to  be  expanded  to  81 
yards  containing  300  ways,  with  1,300,000  em- 
ployees. 
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Question.  What  types  of  ships  were  built  or 
are  building  excluding  these  strictly  for  the 
military  service? 

Answer.  More  than  2.600  Liberty  ships, 
more  than  460  Victory  ships.  34  of  the  big 
P-a  type.  388  C-28.  156  C-Is.  133  C-38.  84 
C-4's.  641  tankers.  34  self-propelled  concrete 
vessels.  53  concrete  barges,  65  wooden  barges, 
800  coasters,  16  ore  boats. 

Add  to  the  above  list:  Thirteen  vessels  of 
combination  types,  13  of  transport  types,  and 
29  of  special  types,  and  you  have  the  answer. 
You  will  note  that  there  are  In  this  lli^t 
approximately  1.300  fast,  modem  ahlps  in  ad- 
dition to  the  641   tankers. 

Qiiestion.  What  about  the  ships  built  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  and  assigned  di- 
rectly to  what  we  call  defense  aids  and  the 
military  services? 

Answer.  We  built  895  of  about  5.000,000 
dead -weight  tons.  Of  this  total  221  are  of 
combatant  type. 

Question.  How  Is  the  merchant  fleet  op- 
erated? 

Answer.  It  is  operated  through  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  by  114  private  op- 
erators who  act  as  general  agents,  subagents, 
and  berth  agents  of  WSA.  They  are  paid 
a  fee  for  the  Job,  Just  as  the  builders  in 
Maritime  Commission  yards  are  paid  a  fee 
for  building  ships. 

Question.  How  many  ships  are  under  WSA 
control? 

Answer.  The  number  Is  now  in  excess  of 
4.000  ships  of  approximately  43.000,000  dead- 
weight tons. 

Question.  How  much  seagoing  personnel  is 
required  to  operate  these  ships? 

Answer.  In  1639  the  total  was  between 
45.000-50.000.  Last  year  it  had  been  ex- 
panded to  more  than  175,000,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  year  we  expect  to  have  over 
243.000.  And.  I  might  add.  that  several 
million  men  have  depended  upon  those  few 
to  deliver  most  of  what  it  has  tpJcen  to  do 
the  fighting  Job  for  which  we  give  thanks 
today. 

Question.  How  much  cargo  did  this  great 
■upply  fleet  move  In  1944? 

Answer.  The  total  at  all  shipments  was 
78  500.000  tons.  Of  this  amount  65  percent 
was  military,  27  percent  lend-lease  and  re- 
habilitation, and  8  percent  civilian. 

Question.  What  are  al*  these  reports  about 
a  shortage  of  ships? 

Answer.  Personally,  I  am  fed  up  with  the 
eternal  .alibi  that  "a  shortage  of  ships  Is 
responsible  for  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
war.**  There  are  In  1945.  under  the  United 
Btates  flag,  four  and  a  half  times  as  many 
ships  as  there  were  In  1939.  It  Is  not  a 
shortage  of  ships  so  much  as  It  Is  temporary 
shortages  of  cargo  at  pierheads,  delayed 
turnaround,  shortage  of  ports,  shortage  of 
inland  transportation,  too  extensive  use  of 
ships  as  floating  storehouses,  congestion  of 
porta,  selective  discharge,  shipping  priorities, 
and  a  number  of  kindred  ailments.  They 
most  bear  their  share  in  this  shortage-of- 
ahlps  disease. 

Question.  What  about  the  postwar  mer- 
chant fleet,  partlcularlv  the  one  I  spoke  about 
of  15,000.000  to  20,000.000  deadweight  tons? 
Answer.  I  get  that  tonnage  from  the  fol- 
lowing components:  3,500,000  tons  for  the 
Great  Lakes.  2.500.000  tons  for  the  rivers, 
3.800.000  tons  coastal  and  intercoastal.  7,- 
500,000  tons  In  foreign  trade. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  In- 
crease In  our  foreign  trade  merchant  fleet 
•hould  be  supported  primarily  from  trade 
formerly  carried  by  the  Axis  Powers  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  primarily  from 
Japan. 

Question.  What  about  our  postwar  foreign 
trade  neraaiary  to  support  a  vlgoroiis  mer- 
chant fleet? 

Answer.  We  talk  and  write  very  glibly 
about  exports,  but  we  do  not  aeem  to  be  as 
vocal  In  discussing  imports — this,  despite  the 


fact  that  for  every  seller  there  must  be  a 
buyer.  The  Honorable!  James  A.  Parley  re- 
cently said,  "We  hear  4  good  deal  about  In- 
creasing cur  exports,  biit  not  so  much  about 
the  necessity  of  Imports!  It  Is  time  for  a  con- 
siderable change  In  this  emphasis  If  we  are  to 
take  steps  in  the  direction  of  making  It  pos- 
sible to  liquidate  our  prospective  postwar 
loans."  Por  that  reason,  I  am  very  much  In 
favor  of  the  extension  c^f  our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements.  I  do  not  lielieve  they  should  be 
a  partisan  political  Issue.  I  am  a  50-50  guy 
and  certainly  believe  lii  reciprocity. 

Question.  When  can  i  )ur  merchant  fleet  re- 
ttirn  In  substantial  measure  to  Its  strictly 
conunerclal  activities? 

Answer.  The  answer  :o  that  one  generally 
Is  to  be  found  In  what  Is  known  as  The 
London  Agreement  of  Principles.  This  pro- 
vides for  continuance  of  the  Combined 
Shipping  Adjustment  E  oards  under  which  all 
United  Nations  merchai  it  tonnage  Is  operated 
until  6  months  after  the  fall  of  Japan.  This 
will  keep  the  merchant  shipping  pools  of  the 
world  under  unified  ccnircl.  which  in  turn 
gives  first  call  to  mlUtaiy  requirements  while 
at  the  same  time  making  the  most  equitable 
distribution  possible  with  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  merchant  t  onnage  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Question.  What  abov  t  the  future  of  the 
German  and  Japan  mer:hant  fleets? 

Answer.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
have  none.  There  should  be  no  oceangoing 
merchant  fleets  in  either  of  these  countries 
for  many  years  to  come.  They  used  them  be- 
fore the  war  primarily  t  a  promote  their  mili- 
tary objectives  and,  in  iny  opinion,  thus  for- 
feited their  right  to  have  them. 

Question.  Won't  very  heavy  operating  sub- 
sidies be  necessary  to  support  the  expanded 
merchant  fleet  after  thd  war? 

Answer.  The  answer  i  i  "No."  There  are  two 
kinds  of  subsidies,  ope-atlng  and  construc- 
tion. The  constructioi  I  subsidy  goes  to  the 
shlpjrard — not  to  the  operator.  It  permits 
the  operator  to  buy  Anierlcan -built  ships  at 
approximately  the  sam!  cost  he  would  have 
to  pay  if  they  were  bul  t  abroad.  The  oper- 
ating subsidy  is  a  parll  y  payment  pure  and 
simple.  It  merely  putt  the  American  oper- 
ator on  a  parity  basli  with  his  principal 
foreign  competitor.  Its  major  element  Is 
wages  made  necessary  jy  our  higher  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living.  It  goes  as  wages  for 
seagoing  personnel  and  to  labor  In  our  re- 
pair yards.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  any  excess  in  the  operating  subsidy 
is  subject  to  recapturs.  When  the  unin- 
formed talk  as  they  da  of  h\ige  operating 
subsidies,  just  remember  this — if  our  1939 
merchant  fleet  were  doubled,  the  maxlmxma 
annual  cost  for  both  I  operating  and  con- 
struction subsidies  would  not  be  greater  than 
44  cents  per  capita  per  *ear,  and  that  is  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  movi*. 

Question.  What  aboui  emplojrment  In  the 
shipyards?  I 

Answer.  The  shipbuilding  program  Is  on  a 
descending  curve  and  ijt  Is  apparent,  as  we 
have  stated,  that  many  bow  engaged  In  ship- 
building will  be  release*  during  the  present 
calendar  year.  Repair  iards  will  need  many 
of  these  employees,  anq  we  should  maintain 
a  proper  nucleus  of  shipbuilders  both  for  the 
merchant  marine  and  |the  Navy,  postwar. 
That  IS  not  only  an  ec(^nomlc  necessity  but 
a  national -defense  requirement  as  well. 
Some  of  the  shipyards  tare  being  converted 
to  repair  yards  now.  aime  conversion  work 
will  be  available.  Othtr  employment  may 
be  found  in  ship-break  ng.  and  some  yaids 
will  continue  building  c4rUln  ships  for  post- 
war use  such  as  paeseng^  liners,  small  coastal 
types,  cvistom-built  typef  to  suit  special  trade 
routes,  and  surely  somie  Navy  building  to 
avoid  an  obsolescent  N^vy. 

Question.  What  about  postwar  employment 
of  our  seagoing  person4eI? 

Answer.  Information  Inow  available  indi- 
cates that  there  will  bo  ample  employment 


afloat  for  anywhere  from  6  months  to  3  years 
after  the  fall  of  Japan.  As  I  said  earlier, 
American-flag  ships  will  be  busy  bringing 
troops  home,  rotating  others,  supplying  oc- 
cupied areas,  returning  the  wounded  and  the 
prisoners  of  war,  and  carrying  materials  for 
rehabilitation,  national  programs,  and  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  UNRRA.  Also,  I 
trust  they  wll  gradually  be  increasing  their 
activity  in  foreign  trade. 

Question.  What  about  the  GI  bill  of  rights 
for  the  merchant  marine? 

Answer.  A  suitable  bill  has  already  been 
introduced  In  the  Congress.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  this  bill,  with  any  proper 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, should  be  enacted  Into  law  by  the 
Congress,  and  the  time  to  do  that  Is  now. 

Question.  What  about  uniforms  for  oUr 
merchant  marine — postwar? 

Answer.  When  flrst  considered,  the  answer 
appeared  to  be  In  the  negative  for  two  rea- 
sons, mainly,  regimentation  and  militari- 
zation. 

Question.  Do  these  objections  still  obtain? 

Answer.  To  all  Intents  and  purposes  It  will 
always  be  a  dungaree  uniform  aboard  ship, 
but  It  may  well  be  that  a  distinctive  merchant 
marine  uniform  might  be  adopted  without 
any  Idea  of  regimentation  or  militarization  in 
this  voluntary  service. 

Question.  What  about  training,  recruiting, 
and  manning  for  the  merchant  fleet  after 
the  war? 

Answer.  Kings  Point  Academy,  which  is  the 
Annapolis  and  West  Point  of  the  merchant 
marine,  is  a  model  institution  and  should 
continue  to  stand  out  as  a  beacon  light  for 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  future.  The 
same  is  true  of  Sheepshead  Bay  and  ovir 
other  training  institutions.  These  Institu- 
tions should  continue  In  a  qualitative  man- 
ner with  a  quantitative  reduction  as  may  be 
required  by  the  peacetime  size  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
cur  training  and  our  recruitment  and  man- 
ning organizations  for  the  ^lendld  work  they 
have  accomplished  during  this  war.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  our 
major  rivals  In  this  work  have  been  and  are, 
naturally,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  consider- 
ing the  definite  distinction  that  ours  is  a 
voluntary  service,  while  the  military  comes 
tinder  the  Selective  Service  Act.  However, 
we  have  manned  the  ships;  those  ships  have 
delivered  the  goods.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  answer. 

Question.   What   about  operations? 

Answer.  The  shipbuilding  program  has  been 
thoroughly  recognized  by  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well  as  by  other  nations  in  the  world. 
However,  the  operators  of  this  gigantic  fleet, 
largely  because  of  security  reasons,  have  re- 
ceived relatively  little  publicity.  But  they 
have  done  their  dlfflcxUt  part  In  delivering  the 
goods,  and  done  It  well.  As  results  are  what 
count,  possibly  that  is  all  the  advertising 
necessary.  Certainly  they  have  done  a  Job, 
and  they  have  done  It  24  hours  a  day,  every 
day  of  these  painful  years. 

Question.  What  about  aviation  and  Its 
effect  on  the  merchant  fleet  after  the  war? 

Answer.  There  is  no  doubt  that  postwar 
transocean  aviation  will  probably  skim  the 
cream  from  the  fast  passenger  trade.  Never- 
theless, there  will  be  substantial  passenger 
trafDc  across  the  oceans  of  the  world  carried 
by  surface  ships  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Aviation,  In  my  opinion,  will  not  make  any 
serious  Inroads  from  the  cargo-carrying  point 
of  view,  AH  that  the  shipping  industry  asks 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people  is  that 
there  be  no  Inhibitions  and  no  prohibitions, 
either  by  regulation  or  statute,  to  prevent 
the  American  merchant  marine  from  supple- 
menting Its  activities  with  aviation  auxil- 
iaries. 

Question.  What  about  this  so-called  ship- 
sales  bill  now  before  Congress? 

Answer.  As  to  policy.  It  attempts  to  follow 
in  general  the  policy  of  the  Merchant  Marina 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended.    The  last  bill  dU- 
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cussed  w%8  designed  to  establish  a  formula 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  war-built  tonnage — a 
formtila  to  be  written  by  the  Congress. 
Cargo  ships  are  to  be  offered  at  depreciated 
prewar  foreign  cost.  Tankers  are  to  be  of- 
fered at  depreciated  prewar  domestic  cost. 
American  citizens  are  to  have  flrst  call  on  all 
the  ships  available  under  the  bill  for  sale  or 
charter.  Foreigners  are  not  p)ermitted  to 
charter.  A  floor  is  proposed  for  Liberty  ships 
BO  that  they  will  not  be  offered  at  less  than 
50  percent  of  their  cost  before  depreciation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  surplus  commodity  and  most  of  which,  I 
might  add,  was  built  to  be  expendable  In 
warfare,  so  we  shotild  determine  a  procedure 
as  about  half  way  between  (a)  scrapping  of 
war-built  surplus  ships  and  (b)  giving  them 
away.  It  Is  an  extremely  difficult  problem 
and  any  solution  must  be  a  compromise  be- 
cause It  will  always  be  Impossible  to  satisfy 
all  hands. 

Question.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
all  these  ships?     This  Is  the  $64  question. 

Answer,  I   have   a   little   computation   on 
that.    Let  us  assume: 

Dead-weight 
tons 
Completed  wartime  building  pro- 
gram of 56,500,000 

United  States  merchant  marine, 

1939 11.  500, 000 

Total 68.000,000 

Estimated  losses _ _..  6,500,000 

Assigned  for  military  service 6,  000,  COO 

Scrap  for  old-age  obsolete  ton- 
nage   7,  000,  000 

We  should  sell  (foreign) 10,000,000 

We  should  operate 17,000,000 

Total - 46,  500,  000 

National    defense    reserve     ("in 

sanctuary"  by  statute) 21,500,000 

I  hope  that  this  venture  Into  the  business 
of  talking  to  myself,  or  answering  my  own 
questions,  has  at  least  provided  you  with 
a  few  facts.  Information,  accurate  and  ob- 
jective. Is  vital  to  intelligent  solution  of 
many  complicated  problems  of  the  postwar 
merchant  fleet.  There  are  many  partisan 
prejudices,  and  uninformed  views  being  cir- 
culated concerning  your  merchant  marine 
and  Its  future.  I  hope  all  of  you  here  today 
will  at  least  keep  an  open  mind  on  this 
subject  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself 
thoioughly  as  to  what  you  honestly  feel  our 
merchant  marine  should  be  In  the  peace  to 
come.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  both  to  our 
foreign  trade  and  to  our  national  defense. 
As  long  as  we  have  a  strong  Navy,  we  must 
have  a  strong  merchant  fleet.  To  maintain 
It  in  strength  and  efficiency.  It  is  necessary 
to  utilize  it.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we  hog 
the  seas.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  we 
should  carry  a  substantial  share  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  our  own  ships.  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  tliat  break  and  I  know 
that  the  competition  thus  afforded  would 
strengthen  greatly  our  own  operations  and 
those  of  all  of  our  maritime  competitors. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  state- 
ments made  during  the  past  30  days  by 
two  of  our  ablest  leaders  concerning  their 
opinions  as  to  what  our  merchant  marine 
has  done  during  this  war. 

Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
said:  "America's  merchant  marine  has  car- 
ried out  ii-s  war  mission  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  redeploying  otir  full  power 
to  the  Pacific." 

Fleet  Admiral  Ernest  J.  King  said:  "The 
armed  forces,  with  the  help  of  the  merchant 
marine,  have  pushed  the  fighting  5.000  miles 
west.  Together,  they  will  go  the  rest  of  the 
way." 

To  those  expressions,  I  say  amen. 


James  Francis  O'Connor 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF  PTNHSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23, 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  James  Francis  O'Connor,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Montana 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  very  dear  friend,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Congressman  from  Montana, 
the  late  James  F.'  O  Connor. 

As  a  new  Member  of  this  Chamber,  I 
was  always  pleased  to  hear  the  words  of 
Jim  O'Connor.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  well  informed  on  the  affairs 
which  were  discussed  in  this  great  body. 

At  this  time  of  year  there  always  comes 
the  gentle,  bli.ssful  day  when  we  feel  how 
fine  it  would  be  to  get  into  the  outdoors. 
Often  we  wonder,  on  entering  the  cata- 
combs where  we  work,  what  would  hap- 
pen if  in  sudden  brash  rebellion  we  should 
head  for  the  open  road.  Prom  there  we 
would  turn  off  into  some  deep  woods 
where  the  trees  were  radiant  in  their 
new  foliage,  the  grass  soft  underfoot,  the 
air  full  of  earthy  fragrance.  We  would 
wander  on  forgetting  the  city,  the  irk- 
some office  or  home  tasks,  the  war,  the 
peace  problems,  feeling  completely  free 
and  irresponsible,  and  at  the  same  time 
smugly  virtuous  in  our  proximity  to 
Mother  Nature.  We  would  listen  to  the 
birds,  spot  an  occasional  wild  flower,  come 
unexpectedly  upon  a  sparkling  brook, 
perhaps  sit  on  a  grassy  knoll  and  meditate 
on  the  futility  of  man's  rush  and  strain, 
his  slavery  to  clocks  and  conveniences. 

There  is  that  earthly  paradise  when 
all  Is  calm  and  we  have  the  opportunity 
for  clear  cool  recollection,  our  thoughts 
would  dwell  on  the  many  pleasant  experi- 
ences we  have  had  in  our  past  lives. 

I  am  sure  were  I  to  take  that  Journey 
and  so  contemplate  the  past,  one  of  my 
most  refreshing  recollections  would  be  my 
having  known  the  late  Jnc  O'Connor. 
He  Is  now  gone.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful sentences,  by  way  of  prayer.  I  know 
to  express  my  sentiments  toward  him,  is: 

Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him.  O  Lord,  and 
may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 


Nazi  Horror  Camp  Atrodtiet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Northwest  Alabamian  of  May  24, 
1945: 


MANASCO   DrSTRIBIS    NA2T    HORROR    CAMP   ATHOCT- 

TtES CONGRESSMAN    GIVES    ETE    wrrNKSS    AC- 

COtTNT   OF    HORRIBLE    CRIMES    AT    BUCHTNWALO 
AND    INTRKXSTINC    OPIKIONS 

A  detailed  report  of  his  recent  visit  to  a 
German  horror  camp  at  the  request  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  was  received  this  week  from 
Congressman  Cartes  Manasco. 

Representative  Manasco  described  the 
sights  as  the  most  horrible  and  unbelievable 
he  had  ever  seen. 

Following  a  review  of  what  he  saw  at  the 
Buchenwald  camp,  the  Seventh  District  Con- 
gressman outlined  his  views  concerning  the 
reeducation  and  reconstruction  of  Germany 
and  declared  that  eternal  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  is  necessary  to  prevent 
future  wars. 

Congressman  Manasco's  report: 
"During  the  latter  part  of  March  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  me  to  go  to  Europe  for 
conferences  w*th  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can officials  in  an  effort  to  find  out  what, 
amendments  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
were  needed  to  effect  the  rapid  disposal  of 
war  surpluses  in  those  areas  that  were  no 
longer  needed  by  our  armies. 

"I  arrived  in  Londor  ^n  the  21st  day  of 
April.  Upon  my  arrlvai  tliere  was  an  invita- 
tion from  General  Eisenhower  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  fly  to  Germany  to  inspect  one 
of  the  political  prison  camps  Just  liberated 
by  our  armies. 

"Right  here  let  me  make  It  clear  that  these 
horror  camps  were  for  political  prisoners  and 
civilians  and  were  not  camps  for  prisoners  of 
war.  Some  of  ovir  people  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  American  soldiers  were  in  these 
camps.    This  is  an  error. 

"We  left  London  Sunday,  April  22.  and  ar- 
rived at  Weimar,  Germany,  about  noon.  I 
had  read  about  the  camps  and  seen  pictures 
of  the  Inmates  who  had  been  tortvired. 
Frankly  I  didn't  believe  all  that  I  had  read, 
and  I  don't  believe  anyone  else  did. 

"We  were  driven  to  Buchenwald,  about 
3  miles  outside  the  city  of  Weimar.  The 
prison  camp  was  surrounded  by  two  barbed- 
wire  fences,  one  of  them  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, and  a  guard  stationed  every  20  feet. 
We  were  then  taken  to  thi  barracks  used  to 
house  the  prisoners. 

"When  this  camp  was  liberated  there  were 
23.000  human  beings  In  the  camp,  composed 
of  Russians,  Poles.  French.  Belgians,  Dutch, 
2,400  Jews,  and  1.800  German  civilians.  The 
personnel  was  made  up  of  doctors,  scientists, 
businessmen,  preachers,  priests,  and  others 
who  opposed  the  Nazi  Ideology. 

"In  each  of  the  barracks  2.300  people  were 
crowded  into  a  space  that  would  not  com- 
fortably house  100  people.  Seven  people 
were  forced  to  sleep  in  a  bunk,  with  the 
wooden  floor  being  the  only  mattress.  When 
I  entered  the  first  barracks  the  most  unbe- 
lievable sight  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  before 
my  eyes.  Hundreds  of  the  inmates  were  un- 
able to  raise  their  hands.  Huge  eyes  with 
a  fixed  stare  protruded  from  nothing  but  a 
skull  covered  with  dry  human  skin. 

"They  were  so  starved  that  their  facial 
muscles  could  not  smile.  The  stench  was 
unbelievable.  These  people  were  given  one 
thin  slice  of  bread  per  day,  and  two  cups  of 
weak  soup  which  a  potato,  carrot,  or  some 
other  vegetable  had  been  drawn  through. 

"This  particular  camp  had  a  fixed  quota  of 
400  deaths  per  day.  Starvation  and  illness 
usually  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  over  300. 
The  remainder  were  killed.  Tlie  prisoner  to 
be  killed  was  given  a  choice  of  th^ee  methods 
of  death. 

'There  were  four  hangman's  nooses  from 
which  they  could  volunteer  to  Jump.  If  the 
prisoner  declined  this  method,  he  was  offered 
a  syringe  containing  a  deadly  poison  that  he 
could  inject  in  his  arm.  and.  refusing  this, 
he  was  thrown  down  a  13-foot  concrete  chute 
into  a  room  about  20  by  20  where  there  were 
42  hooks  on  which  to  gar  rote  the  bodies  until 
they  choked  to  death. 
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nrhls  WM  done  by  an  SS  guard.  If  the 
noise  was  too  great,  a  machine  was  turned 
on  to  drown  out  the  cries  and  gurgles  of 
the  poor  unfortunates.  After  they  were 
strangled  to  death,  there  was  an  elevator 
with  a  capacity  of  18  bodies  to  take  them  up 
to  the  next  floor,  where  6  ovens  were  used 
to  cremate  them. 

"These  ovens  had  a  capacity  of  18  bodies 
per  burning  and  a  capacity  of  400  bodies  per 
10-hour  day.  Some  of  the  unbumed  bodies 
were  still  in  the  ovens  when  our  troops  ar- 
rived. A  truck  loaded  with  80  skeletons  who 
had  just  died  and  were  awaiting  cremation 
was  also  there  when  our  troops  arrived. 
While  we  were  In  the  compound  many  of  the 
unfortxmates  died. 

"TTie  Nazis  conducted  a  scientific  research 
study  In  this  prison  camp.  They  would  In- 
ject typhus  germs  and  tuberculosis  germs  In- 
to the  bodies  of  the  poor  unfortunates  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  diseases  on  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  the  body.  Cf  course,  any 
person  who  submitted  to  one  of  these  tests 
was  told  that  be  would  be  liberated  upon 
the  completion  of  the  tests;  but  no  man  who 
submitted  to  these  testa  ever  came  out  alive. 
•The  wife  of  the  camp  manager  haul  a 
mania  for  lamp  shades,  ash  trays,  and  other 
articles  made  from  human  skin.  I  saw  these 
skins  with  my  own  eyes.  The  wife  woxild 
select  a  design  that  suited  her  taste,  and 
this  design  would  be  tattooed  on  the  chest 
of  the  person  from  whom  the  skin  was  to 
be  removed.  Then  the  skin  was  removed, 
cured,  and  the  lamp  shade  or  whatever  she 
wanted  was  made. 

"The  American  medical  oOcer  In  charge 
told  us  that  of  the  23,000  i>eople  still  remain- 
ing In  the  camp,  between  3.500  and  4,000 
could  never  get  well.  Their  digestive  Juices 
had  been  destroyed  by  lack  of  food.  Some  of 
the  patients  were  being  fed  by  Intravenous 
Injections.  Of  course,  all  of  the  23.000  un- 
fortunates can  never  be  normal  beings  again. 
"We  were  told  that  there  were  over  100 
camps  like  this  In  Germany.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  over  15.000.000  human  beings 
were  llqtildated  in  this  manner. 

•*The  sight  of  this  horrible,  cruel,  Inhu- 
man treatment  started  me  to  thinking.  The 
concltislons  I  reached  might  not  coincide 
with  the  views  of  other  people.  I  am  Arm 
In  my  belief  that  the  young  Nazi  generation 
could  in  ttaelr  own  minds  Justify  this  in- 
hximan  method  of  liquidating  their  fellow 
man.  While  In  the  camp  I  saw  some  of  the 
,  eltfor  German  women  weeping.  At  the  same 
time,  I  saw  girls  between  30  and  30  smiling. 

"Germany  has  been  a  great  nation.  She 
has  contributed  to  the  world  such  famous 
poets  as  Goethe  and  Schiller.  She  has  con- 
tributed to  the  world  such  leading  philos- 
ophers M  Kant.  She  has  contributed  such 
great  muslcUms  •■  Wagner.  Bach,  and  Bee- 
thoven. Germany  has  contributed  Martin 
Luther,  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  She  has  contributed 
Atabrlne,  a  drug  which  has  made  It  possible 
for  us  to  defeat  the  Japs  by  keeping  down 
malaria.  The  Germans  discovered  the  sulfa 
drugs. 

"They  are  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  ua  In 
eonservatlon  of  foreets  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. Germany  pioneered  In  social  legis- 
lation. As  far  back  m  1870  she  was  paying 
old-age  pensions.  The  Germans  pioneered 
In  payment  of  unemployment  Insurance,  care 
for  children,  hospitalization  of  the  poor. 

"They  were  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  the  care  and  physical  training  pro- 
gram of  the  youth  of  their  country.  They 
pioneered  in  regulation  of  the  flow  of  com- 
merce. They  had  a  very  efBclent,  smoothly 
operated  Industrial  economy.  Why.  then. 
eotild  naalsin  get  such  a  hold  on  the  people 
that  they  would  tolerat*  the  liquidation  of 
their  fellow  men? 

"My  conduslon  la  that  they  had  so  com- 
pletely regimented  their  people  that  every 
•egment  of  thetr  eccgaomy  was  dependent  on 
the   central   government   for   Its   livelihood. 


Big  business  could  not  Operate  without  the 
consent  of  the  central  government. 

"The  pensions  could[  not  be  paid,  the 
health  program  could  nqt  be  carried  on,  even 
the  playgrounds  could  n(>t  be  operated,  with- 
out the  blessings  of  the  central  government; 
and  I  might  add.  the  Geitnans  were  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  worl^  in  organized  play- 
grotmds  and  organized  ^ports.  You  saw  no 
slums  in  Gernxany.  Their  people  were  well 
housed,  well  fed.  and  well  clothed. 

"Any  [jerson  who  becomes  so  dependent  on 
his  central  government  for  a  livelihood  soon 
loses  all  Independence  of  thought.  Anyone 
who  disagrees  with  the  program  of  the  cen- 
tral goverrunent  or  its  political  leaders  Im- 
mediately becomes  an  enemy  of  the  individ- 
ual, for  the  individual  thinks  that  an  ob- 
structionist might  push  him  away  from  the 
public  trough.  What  1«  the  result?  Those 
Individuals  and  industrialists  coUwrtively 
who  were  dependent  on  the  government  for 
their  livelihood  In  their  <  )wn  minds  can  Jiutl. 
fy  the  elimination  anU  liquidation  of  all 
opposition. 

"Can  it  happen  In  An  erica? 
"1  say  "Yes.'  Unless  we  Americans  slow 
down  en  our  demands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  us  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  sooner  or  lat<ir  anyone  who  voices 
disapproval  of  such  a  p:ogram  or  of  any  act 
in  the  Central  Governnent.  as  the  case  may 
be.  can  be,  and  might  tx  .  placed  In  a  concen- 
tration camp.  What  ha[ipened  to  the  farmers 
In  Russia  when  they  r<  slsted  the  taking  cf 
their  farms  by  the  <entral  government? 
Many  were  sent  to  Siberl  a  to  work  camps,  and 
many  were  killed  on  th*  Ir  own  farms. 

"This  danger  to  our  country  can  only  be 
averted  by  a  strong  publ  ic  opinion.  You  and 
I  must  be  more  vigilant  than  we  have  ever 
been. 

"The  above  Is  the  darfe  side  of  the  pictiire. 
In  all  I  spent  9  days  In  Germany.  I  saw  the 
result  of  the  work  done  by  your  sons  In  con- 
quering the  beasts  of  na  ^m.  I  saw  cities  the 
size  of  Baltimore  and  ^t.  Louis  totally  de- 
stroyed. Mannheim,  a  (}lty  larger  than  Birm- 
ingham, does  not  haveia  habitable  building 
standing  today.  Cologi^  Is  razed.  Every  in- 
dustrial city  is  destroy^. 

"Germany  can  become  a  great  peaceful  na- 
tion. It  will  take  years  of  education  to  re- 
move the  blight  of  nazlsm  from  the  minds  of 
the  younger  generation!  Unless  we  want  to 
have  another  war  in  vsjhlch  the  children  of 
our  boys  will  have  to  give  their  lives,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  s 
peace  Is  removed. 

"I  firmly  believe  tha 
education  and  througi 
work.     Christianity  c 
talltarlan  country.    Nei 
country  exist  where 
ers  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"After  seeing  the  destruction  wrought  by 
this  war,  I  am  convlncisd  that  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  discoveries  the  next 
war  could  easily  destroy  our  civilization.  We 
have  a  grave  responsibility,  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  we  do  not  shi|-k  our  duty. 

"When  I  come  home  this  summer,  I  hope 
to  make  a  detailed  repoi  t  to  the  people  of  the 
district." 
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Snbsitiies  to  Miuiafactnrers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  R  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Mdy  26.  1945 

Mr.    MURRAY    of   Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Re- 


ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  will  be 
considered  by  the  other  body  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  desirable  that  we  have  the 
benefit  of  the  opinions  of  the  people 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you 

a  splendid  editorial  from  the  Wausau 

Daily  Herald,  published  in  Wausau,  Wis. 

The  statement  is  timely  and  interesting: 

STJBsmrES  TO  MAircrrACTtrREHa 

With  the  close  of  the  European  war  there 
Is  a  renewed  effort  to  extend  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  that 
if  the  United  Stales  is  to  export  more  it  must 
import  more  and  on  the  plea  that  if  this 
Nation  ever  hopes  for  a  repayment  of  loans 
to  foreign  nations  It  must  open  wide  its 
doors  to  imports. 

A  statement  by  Matthew  WoU,  president 
of  the  American  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  a  tariff  group  cf  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  who  Is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  union  label  trader  department 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  appears  In  the  May  7 
CoNCSZSSiONAL  RxcoBO.  and  points  out  that 
International  rivalry  grows  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  out  of  competition  for  raw  mate- 
rials. 

After  carefully  analyzing  Imports  and  ex- 
ports since  1921.  he  said  that  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  reciprocal  treaties  would 
be  partly  overcome  by  payment  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  men  in  control  of  tho^e  Industries 
that  would  be  adversely  affected  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  treaties,  according  to  the  latest 
proposals  of  those  advocating  the  extension 
of  these  treaties.  Woll  said.  "We  feel  that 
the  tariff  is  the  simplest  method  of  protect- 
ing the  Job  opportunities  of  our  workers,  and. 
therefore,  the  high  level  of  employment  that 
Is  conceded  to  be  indispensable  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  tax  burden  and  our  public  debt," 
he  added. 

"We  find  nothing  In  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living  to  apologize  for  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  we  recommend 
that  other  countries  follow  our  lead  In  estab- 
lishing higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  for 
their  workers." 

HtTBEXT  8.  Elxjb,  Congressman  from  West 
Virginia,  stated  In  the  same  Issue  of  the  Rzc- 
OEO.  "When  we  Import  low-wage  goods,  we 
export  Jobs.  The  threat  of  foreign  competi- 
tion is  greater  today  than  It  has  ever  been." 


Penalty  Mail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1945 

Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  J.  Haggerty,  comptroller,  Bureau 
of  Accoxmts.  Post  OfBce  Department, 
with  tabulation  relative  to  penalty  mail: 

Post  Omcx  DxPArrMzinr. 

BtTKKAu  or  Accounts, 
Washington,  May  17.  1945. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Burch, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  DXAB  MX.  Burch:  Attached  hereto  is  a 
tabulation  showing  the  niunber  of  envelopes, 
labels,  and  other  penalty  inscribed  material 
on  hand  and  on  order  June  30.  1944;  the 
number  of  pieces  procured  during  the  Sep- 
tember and  December  quarters,  and  the  es- 
timated cost  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  handling  these  mailings,  "ly  departments 
and  agencies,  for  the  quarters  ended  Sep- 
tember 30  and  December  31,  1944. 
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The  435,182.417  pieces  of  matter  mailed  free 
of  postage  under  the  penalty  privilege  dur- 
ing the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1944, 
was  a  decrease  of  81.803.057  pieces  mailed 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

During  the  period  July  1  to  December  31, 
1944.  there  were  920,927,810  pieces  of  matter 


mailed  free  of  postage  under  the  penalty 
privilege,  a  decrease  of  101.4C5.212  pieces 
mailed  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
the   previous   fiscal   year. 

Inventories  received  In  the  Department  In- 
dicate sxirplus  stocks  of  penalty  envelopes 
and  labels  In  some  of  the  departments  and 
agencies.    This  matter  has  been  broiight  to 


the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
with  the  EUB:gestlon  that  a  bulletin  be  Is- 
sued calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
transferring  this  surplus  stock  from  one  de- 
partment or  agency  to  another. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  J.  HAGcarrr. 

Comptroller. 


Statement  of  penalty  mat/.  Public  Laio  364.  approved  June  28.  1944 — Adjusted  to  Dec.  31,  1944 


Lef  istetlve  branch: 

Architect  o(  the  Capitol 

Botanic  Uarden 

Library  of  ConBre.ss 

Oovemment  Printing  Office 

The  Judiciaryr 

Supreme  Court  of  the  tTnited  States... 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Tnited  .States  Customs  Court 

Court  of  Claims 

M  L<Ecell!tneous  expenses.  United  States 

ooarts  

Eiecutivp  Ofnce  of  the  President:      * 

The  White  House .^..— .- 

Bureau  of  the  Boditet 

Office  of  Censorship 

Petroleum  Administration  for  War 

Officp  of  Price  Admiui.straticm. 

OfBoe  of  etrategnc  Services — . 

War  Rcfuper  Board 

Office  tor  Emerpenry  Manarement: 

Office  of  .\lien  Property  Custodian 

Office  of  Civilian  Oofense 

Commit  tee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice  

Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- Ameri- 
can Affair" .... 

Office  of  Defense  Tran-sportatlon.. 

Office  of  Economic  Ptabillratlon 

Forcl^  Economic  AdmlniJ^tratlon 

,      National  War  Labor  Bosrd 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  De- 
velopment  ... .— 

Offlc«<of  War  Information 

War  Manpower  Commission 

Office  of  War  Mobilitation  and  Recon- 
version  - 

tVar  Production  Board 

Smaller  Ww  Plants  Corporation 

Independent  executive  agencies: 

American   Battle  Monuments  Com- 


mission     - 

American  Commission  fisr  the  Profec 
tlon  and  8alvape  of  Artinic  and  His 

tone  Monuments  lor  Wur  .\reas 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion  • 

Federal  Communications  CommissioD 

Federal  Pnwer  Commission 

Federal  Security  ABcncy — 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Federal  Worlts  Aeency 

OenRSl  Aooountinx  Office 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

National  Advisory  Committee  (or  Aero- 
nautics  

National  Archives 

Natbnai  Capital  Housinit  Authority 

Natiooal  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Com- 

migrion ' 

National  non«ln«  Ajrency  (Office  of  Ad- 
mhiistration.  Federal  Uouie  Loan  Bank 
Administration,  aud  Federal  Uoosioc 

Adminktralion) 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Me<liation  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Adjustment  Board 

Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

8ecnritie!<  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Servio*  System 

Smithsonian  Inatitat ion ....... 

Smithsonian  Institution  (National  QaUery 

of  Alt) - 

The  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

TauMSsee  Valley  Authority -~ 

Vetarans'  Administration 

U.   8.   Maritime   Commission    (incmdes 

War  BhiTipintt  Admlnlstratton) 

TJ.  8.  Tariff  Commission 

District  of  Columbia: 

National  Capital  Parks* 

National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 

Commission - 

Juvenile  court . 

Municipal  court ........ 

Municipal  court  of  appeals .—. 

Probation  System 

Office  of  Register  of  Wills 


On  hand 

and  on 

order.  June 

30.1944 


Procure- 
ments, 
September 
quarter 
1»44 


Pieet* 

3.%  965 

IZOQO 

1, 9SS,  IW 

244.000 

ir.l,  407 
20.910 
46,300 
37,400 

7,933,206 

12a  «0 
741,886 

900.658 

2, 190,  177 

617,519.000 

890.200 

oso 

401.956 
18,  .345, 914 

95,  ftn 

S,  S57, 400 

19, 187. 278 

68.130 

2,  485.  l>29 

2,782,736 

403,831 

7,2S0,M0 

83;  8X^,691 

206.500 

JO,  7«8, 976 

1,155,895 


25.640 


2,9S0 
19, 574,  863 

817, 138 
2,062,006 

8V),  U18 
62,  619,  837 
1, 307, 673 
4. 461. 647 
2,221,308 
2, 818. 072 

695.217 

127,407 

97,190 

12,032 


Pitett 


73.0891 
M3G,93] 

66,000 


676,768 


1.52,500 

S.0M.000 

26, 183,  725 

197,000 


5,000 


Procure- 
ments. 

December 

quarter 

1944 


Pieces 


34S,69l> 
3,934,604 


740,227 
30,000 


48,000 
'i58,'0»5."i96 

9a  000 


15.5.00O 
1,000 


SOA.OOO 

23.5.000 

25.000 

1,075,000 

60,000 

481,626 

33.000 

7.087,844 

37,500 

I,n4.a6: 

385,000 


17.800 
705,000 


3,000 
1,214,010 

330.000 

488.600 

32,000 

7,124,125 

aaooo 

7a  676 

siaooo 

442,480 

90.000 

5.402 

60.000 


23,854,025 
993,332 

129,200 

2, 519,  432 

l.SS9,«m 

m2S8,838 

34a  548 

99,006 

85,300 

1,606, 07» 

10, 811,  544 

7,423.846 
18UMB 


4788.330 
5,000 


ToUl 


Estimated 

mailing. 

September 

quarter 

1944 


644.000 
655,900 

laooo 

480.539 
4,413.290 


1,788,780 
450,000 


2,095,000 

229.600 
62,000 

135.000 

4,879,636 

96,000 

62,066 

710.000 

13a  202 

20.000 

laooo 


39^000 
78,272 
49,500 
13,836 
29,007 


1.186,950 

274000 

l,(B4,829 

41.183 

27,305 


276,000 
i  477,  900 

1.687,000 
12,100 


34,300 


7.0001 


775.100 
60,000 

21,000 

1,30^966 

75,000 

11,  761. 831 

12,101 

iLaoo 


166.000 

11,864,900 

413.300 
6.000 


t,000 


aaoooi 


Pieefs 

3,^985 

12.600 

2.364,941 

9,315,636 

216.407 
20.910 

4fi.300 
37,400 

9,350,303 

140,000 

241,856 

1,161.158 

5,273,177 

701,  797, 876 

0.177,300 

660 

KVi.  956 
18,351,914 

95,87S 

3. 664, 900 

20, 127, 27S 

93,120 

4,204,020 

3,388,256 

805,4.56 

7,764.039 

94,3.14,825 

246.000 

2i  352, 002 

1,990.895 


25,640 


.5.950 
23,  483,  573 

1,  376, 738 
3, 21 2,  .508 
1,017.918 
64,623,598 
1,  313, 673 
4,584,188 
3.241,303 
3,390,844 

706,21 

14Z809 

147,160 

.12,00 


29,418,355 
1,048,332 

19a  300 

(,015,348 

1,709,980 

190, 050, 496 

393.832 

137,  595 

85,3011 

Z  047. 079 

86,143,544 

Si  37i  146 
199,090 


Estimated 

cost. 

Sertember 

quart  ei 

l'J44 


8.000 
86,000 

U0,S72 
40,600 
U,tt6 
96,067 


Pieet» 

3.70(t 

300 

197,927 

4,281,531 

0,3«3 
1,188 

8,300 
700 

1,402.189 

17,173 

6,306 

152,700 

428,000 

loaooaooo 

42,707 
600 

110.  OOP 
29,600 

7,800 

165,  476 

3,367.316 

1,600 

854,680 

763.188 

107.784 
1,115,626 
9.194.604 

52,000 

4,300.367 

600,500 


412 


750 
4,708.960 

Ite.953 

120, 618 

80,767 

6, 732,  474 

64,471 

334.730 

612,  840 

331,211 

90,675 
7.277 
6,853 

IBl 


1,684,585 
185,000 

9,197 

481,487 

222,563 

32,004.829 

34,637 

18,760 

4,624 

818,562 

•,982,548 

1,620,483 
28,48" 


Estimated 

mailinrs, 

Decemt)er 

quarter 

1944 


1«6 

8.000 

34,496 

2,500 

800 
6,700 


$65.50 

4.  .■« 

2,968.90 

64,322.96 

130.55 
17.76 

134.50 
10.50 

21,032.83 

267.60 

94.69 

5,290.50 

6, 420. 00 

1,900,000.00 

640.60 

9.00 

1.650.00 
442.60 

117.00 

t.  482. 14 

49,009.74 

22.  .10 

12, 819  75 

11, 447. 82 

1,616.01 

16, 732.  8»| 

137, 920.  41 

780.00 

65.865  50 

9.007.50 


6.18 


11  25 
70. 634.  40 

3.399  30 
1.809  27 
1,211..V) 
85,987.11 
817.06 
4, 870. 95 
9^192.60 
4,966.16 

760.12 
100  15 
102.79 

6.67 


65,268.77 
2,  775. 00 

137.95 

7,222.30 

3,338.44 

480,064.93 

619.  65 

381.63 

00.16 

4,778.43 

8a738.22 

3i307.34 
427.30 


Estimated 

cost, 

Decembeir 

quarter 

1044 


103 

T6.00 
37  44 
87  SO 
IZOO 
100.90 


Piftfs 

3.500 

325 

1S3.159 

2,778,004 

4,712 
1.33" 
6,000 
1,400 

990,000 

.5.944 

6,969 

9^.362 

»2,044 

60,  1»U,  600 

81.003 

788 

80.000 
23,750 

7,637 

128,502 

2,722,362 

27.220 

835.000 

806,638 

115,005 
1,  542,  fS» 
9,008.290 

34.000 
3,251.66 
406,829 


::96 


475 
2, 670, 184 

218, 851 
156,672 

76,710 
6,034,396 

.50.483 
381.652 
625,000 
375.900 

63,963 

8,011 
6,772 


1,549,041 
97,000 

9.292 
854.308 

7rt,ttn 

17,  804. 331 
11,215 

18,00 
6,708 

306,060 
6,051,872 

l,8>a232 

8,386 


Total 

estimated 

mailings, 

July  1  to 

Dee.  31. 

1944 


317 
8,000 
2,360 
2,600 

m 


$62.60 

4.88 

X  747.  39 

41.  571. 41 

70.68 
30.06 
90.00 
21.00 

14, 8.50. 00 

80.16 

104.54 

1. 475. 43 

6,730.66 

902.844.00 

76.5.06 

11.82 

1,300.00 
366.26 

lit  56 

1,938.88 

40,835.43 

406.30 

12.  .525. 00 

12,084.67 

1,736.43 

23,138.09 

13.5.  124.  85 

6iaoo 

48,77Sl01 
6, 102.  44 


4.44 


7.13 
40. 052.  76 

3.  2<<2.  77 
2,  350.  08 
1.150.79 
Oa  515. 34 
757.36 
5,734.78 
9,375.00 
5,639.85 

803.45 
12a  17 
101.58 

L5B 


63,  235. 62 
1,465.00 

139.38 

IZ  813. 12 

4.196.40 

a62,5f.4.97 
168,23 

274.34 

10a6S 

4,436  04 

9a  778. 08 

24.463.49 

125.79 


Total 
estimated 
oont.  July 

1  to  Dec. 

31,1944 


Prrft* 

7.  300 

625 

381,086 

7. 059, 625 

14,ni5 
Z530 

14,300 
ZIOO 

1302,189 

B.117 

13,275 

251.062 

810.044 

16a  180, 600 

•3,710 

LS88 

190.000 
63,250 

18.437 

Sv4,  OnR 

5, 9K9, 678 

28,720 

1,6<»9,6!W 

1,668,826 

22Z839 

2,698,065 

18,302,984 

86.000 
7,642,034 
1,007,329 


706 


1.225 
7, 379. 144 

.378.  WM 
277,290 
157.486 
11,766,880 
104,954 
706.382 
1.237,8« 
707,301 

KM.! 
15,388 
13,«2S 


4.76 
75.00 
35.25 
87.  .50 
13.25 
08.23 


7,233,626 
282,000 

18,489 

1.836.6U6 

603.466 

49,908,660 

45,852 

r.068 

11.837 

613.631 

12.084,420 

1.210.715 

86,873 


613 

laooo 

4. 

1, 


$108. 0§ 

9.88 

.V  716. 30 

M».894.37 

210.33 
37.81 

214.  m 
31.50 

18^88183 

346.76 
199.13 

«.76.\« 

ui.iaos 

1402, 844. 6« 
1,40Q.6S 

».8a 

»,«8O.0O 

;w.7d 

231.56 

4.411.03 

89,846.17 

430.80 

2.*;,  344.  75 

23,S3Z3» 

3.34144 

S9,R7T>.98 

273.044.76 

1,300.00 

114.630.51 

15,109.94 


10.63 


18.38 
110, 687. 16 

5,6'»2.07 
4.1. 59. 35 
2.362.29 
176.  502. 4« 
1,574.31 

iasos.73 

18,987.60 
10, 606. 01 

I..VSS..57 
229.33 
304.37 

7.48 


109,  .VM.  30 
4.230.00 

277.33 

30,  n2.V  42 

7,6M.M 

74^630.90 

687.78 

566.87 

1M.U 

St  804. 47 

18a  516. 30 

48.760.78 
553.00 


T.68 

100.00 

7168 

78.00 

35.26 

196.73 


« Inchidee  Dtetrlet  of  Cohimbla  Park  and  Planning  Commlarioii. 


>  Included  in  Department  of  the  luterior. 
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Statement  of  penalty  maU,  Public  Lata  364,  approved  Jmie 


On  hand 

and  on 

order,  Jane 

30,1944 


paparUMOt  of  Afrlculture 

l>epMrtBient  of  Comnierce  (except  Civil 

Apmcautics  and  loan  ■ceoeiM) 

riTtl  AenoMitiei  BoMtL 

RroonstroettoB  Finance  Corpormtlon 
(iDdodenRFr  Mortgage  Company). 

Departmaat  of  Interiur 

PcpartflMOC  0f  Juttioa. 

j)apartiiMnt  of  Labor 

State  Dopaitment 

Treaaui7  Department 

War    Ix-partmt  nt— cItD    function*:  Tba 
i'arama  Canal 


Procare- 

menU, 

Se;  tember 

quarter 

1M4 


Pietet 
302,498,363 

31, 497. 801 
233;  805 

8,930,426 
3&,gO0,S14 
S&.  838, 989 
14, 899,  MM 

884.180 


Pieeu 
31,210,332 


Procare- 
ments, 

December 

quarter 

1944 


Total 


Total  covered  by  appropriatlooa... 


o(   OoTwrnora,    Federal    Reaarva 
flyilein. 


i,ni.aoi«a 


Board  <A  Inveatlntka  and  Rcaearcb— 

Tranaportatioii 

C4Btr«l  kAaMatntUw  Sarrlea-DlvtakMi 
•fOflc*  far  BsMiiMMy  MMUfMMnt  >.. 

(Mto  of  rontraal  MtlMMat* 

Dtpwtinrftt  of  Atmotara.  lUU  eiperl* 

•taiWini 

fDt  of  ▲irlrultura,  State  exten* 

••rfloB 

I  o(  Airtoultitra,  turn  eredit 


t^UVfl  ••■••••••  ••  *  •  *  «■■■■• 


reil<<ral  lVpoa»!MyM|8» Corporation... 
Inlan<l  \Vaierw898  0QfponaMB». ••••••••• 

Le«Ul»tlve  CoMBwli 

HouM>  o(  WeixwntatWia. 

1  nlt«1  HtateaHanMe  

fan  American  itaBllary  Botwui... 

ran  Amerlran  t'nina  

Wathinfton  .N  (Utoual  MoawMat  fortaty  *. 

Total  not  0o?«r«d  by  H^PtprtMtoos. 


> •••••••• 


1.421.373 

74,000 

37,4ia044 


9,804, 
138,000 

25.000 

948.938 

3,«12,1«0 

844. 

683,  COO 

100, 866, 743 

(0,000 


»4,17S,M« 


63,000 


Pieea 
33,t^l,M6 

6,191,5«3 
4,500 

7,115.000 
fl«».077 
9A5,133 
467,573 
630,000 


115,000 


Pitta 

367,660, 


46. 494,  215 


362, 


13, 070  425 
37,  819  539 
39.306  382 
16,211  087 


3,357 


«7,068.T75     £01,340  043 


si4,4ia.i96xaBaoia  roa  3ai,a>.Mo 


390,000 


8,373,339 

MHU3 

3,4111 
1.778.7M 


4.373 

^478 

804.019 

K7,I00 

110 


H,m,mi 


rM  OBN  PapVtmeitl  (exixupt) . . 


•■•••«•••••• 


I'ar    nepvimMi.    N»vy 


OMB9  MtWaaa** 


•••••••••••••••••■•• 


».; 


••••••••••«•• 


100,000 

to,  000 

104. 

eoi.nre 

176,380 

""thwo 

•■••••••••• 

•  ••• a* • *  •  •  « 

38,000 


40,  COO 
no,  487 
7S6.180 

60,870 
1,840 


*•••••••• 


l.0M,IU 


stiti  «k;s 


••• • •••••••• 


8,000 
478,000 


i,m,«7 


i««»«s««a«»«» 


1.734  3n 
74  000 

87,  Sir  044 

911  000 


8,807 
7,581 


3,6411  703 
3.7«  7M 
l.an  IBO 

<  273 
«  478 
m  019 

Vd  100 
ISO 


Mi,8««  887 


240 


OOfi 


627 


Estimated 

maittn^, 

September 

quarter 

1944 


Piett* 

87,338,495 

4,130.443 
44.562 

a;  008, 600 

3,406,860 
6,168.899 
1. 542,  810 
748.400 


Estimated 

cost. 

September 

quarter 

1944 


73B  180 


70^066.968    1.059,969.52 


70,300 


130,884 


619 
663 


.g.i...|a»»«»« 


•«««««*t 


aM.H^ina,o«N,iri  m^i^m  7,a^iu.(» 


_ 


•  Ll«ttld8t«4. 


A  S«€ood  Look  At  LtDd*L«i«f 


<  Ntw  pAjrlai  ponoffo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HODSK  OT  RKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  May  29,  194S 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude In  the  CONGRBssiONAL  Record  an 
Interview  In  which  I  participated  on  the 
Congressional  Record  of  the  Atr  program 
last  night  over  Station  WOL,  Washing- 
ton, and  a  number  of  other  stations: 

Ifr.  L«wa.  Prom  Washington.  D.  C.  you 
are  abcut  to  hear  the  oue-buudredtb  broad- 
CMt  of  Congresalonal  Record  on  the  Air.  This 
public  aervice  feature  presents  each  week  a 
well-known  Member  of  Congress  in  a  dlacus- 
aion  of  national  Interest.  Our  guest  this 
evening  la  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  will  be  Introduced  to  you  now 
by  Billy  Repaid,  the  noted  newa  commen- 
tator. 

Mr,  Rbp.mo.  Thank  you.  Charles  Lewis,  and 
good  evening  ladiea  and  gentlemen.  A  few 
weeks  ago  for  the  aecond  time  In  a  genera- 
tion, we  have  seen  tba  might  of  America 
turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Europe  into  the  chan- 
nels of  victory  for  the  Allies.  In  this  war 
that  American  might  has  been  twofold.  Into 
the  fray  went  the  might  of  millions  of  strong, 
virile  American  men.  And  into  the  fray.  also. 
w«nt  the  might  of  mllltona  of  weapon*  of 


war.  Kevtr  befort  In  til  I  iUitot7  haa  any  na- 
tion produced  mstermia  o  war  in  such  astro- 
Bomleal  quantitlei.  Unit  kI  States  labor  and 
induitry  turned  otit  billlo  la  of  dollars'  worth 
of  tanks,  guns,  ships,  pla  las,  food,  clothing, 
and  countless  other  artic  es.  Not  all  of  thla 
went  to  our  own  forces—  nuch  of  It  went  to 
arm  fellow  members  of  tne  United  Nations 
and  to  support  their  wa  '  effort.  They  re- 
ceived this  material  uiiiipr  a  plan  we  call 
lend-lease.  When  the  L  md -Lease  Act  waa 
originally  passed  back  in  Ml  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate.  And  tonight,  aa  tha  war 
m  Europe  gives  its  last  sp  ismodlc  gasp,  land- 
lease  is  again  the  sub  ect  of  dtscuaaton. 
Where  do  we  stand  at  t  tils  time  on  lend- 
lease.  Should  it  be  continued  to  the  Eu- 
ropMin  nations?  And  if  so,  on  what  basis? 
Those  are  a  few  of  the  iiueetions  you  will 
have  answered  for  you  on  i  hla  one-hundredth 
broadcast  of  Congresstonn  Record  on  the  Air. 
Our  guest  for  the  occasKn  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  a  rec- 
ogulzed  authority  on  len  l-lease  and  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  capable  legislators.  We 
are  glad  Indeed  to  have  with  us.  Congress- 
man John  M.  Vorts.  of  Ol  ,lo.  who  In  the  next 
few  minutes  will  give  xs  some  lend-lease 
background  and  then  answer  some  ques- 
tions.    Congressman  Vob's. 

Congressman  Vorts.  Frst.  let's  see  just 
where  we  are  on  lend-lease.  Under  the  law 
lend-leas3  agreements  cun  be  carried  out 
until  July  1.  1940 — 4  yeard  from  now — If  Uiey 
are  entered  Into  before  JiUy  I,  19*6. 

When  this  year's  extension  came  up  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  it  wa* 
obvious  that  we  should  Continue  lend-lease 
for  mutual  war  aid.  and  Jpst  as  obvious  that 
there  waa  no  support  in  jCongrees  for  lend- 
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leas*  R«  ft  poatwar  nrochanlam,  althoufh 
this  WM  a  possibility  under  tha  law.  How* 
ever,  when  I  offered  an  amendment  in  com* 
mittte  to  bar  tx'*^^'''  l*nd*leaat,  it  waa 
defeated.  About  this  time  the  French  agree- 
ment waa  announced,  involving  two  and  one- 
half  billlona  of  posaible  postwar  lend-leaao, 
I  again  tried  to  secure  in  committee  amend- 
menta  barring  postwar  lend-leaae,  and  was 
again  defeat^.  Then  five  of  ua  Republicans, 
on  March  8,  tasued  a  minority  report,  argu- 
ing that  Congreas  ahould  not  extend  the 
leaae-lond  power,  administration,  and  prac- 
tlcea  Into  the  postwar  period.  Within  34 
hours  after  this  lend-lease  officials  got  in 
touch  with  me  and  a  compromise  amend- 
ment was  drafted  in  my  office,  which  was 
later  approved  unanimously  in  our  com- 
mittee and  adopted  overwhelmingly  In  the 
House. 

This  amendment  provided  that  nothing  In 
the  law  should  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
President  to  enter  Into  or  carry  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment for  postwar  relief,  rehabilitation,  or 
reconstruction  except  that  a  lend-lease 
agreement  In  which  we  undertake  to  furnish 
to  a  foreign  government  defense  articles, 
etc.,  "for  use  in  the  prosectrtlon  of  the  pres- 
ent war"  and  which  provides  for  the  sale  of 
such  defense  articles  "after  the  President 
determines  they  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
use  by  such  government  in  promoting  the 
defense  of  the  United  States"  shall  not  be 
prohibited.  The  amendment  had  3  part*: 
First,  an  absolute  prohibition  of  postwar 
lend-lease:  second,  and  exception,  to  tak* 
care  of  war-supply  contracis  during  tli« 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  Tlie  excep- 
tion permitted  the  carrying  out  of  contracts 
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for  war  supplies  even  after  bostilltlea  ended, 
provided  the  receiving  country  paid  for  the 
supplies.  Thla  exception  permitted  us  to 
go  full  tilt  to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  but 
provided  an  orderly  aad  equitable  way  of 
taking  care  of  supplies  caught  midway  when 
the  fighting  stopped,  rhls  took  care  of  the 
French  egreement.  Similar  agreements  were 
made  with  the  Emtch  lor  two  hundred  mil- 
lions and  the  Belglan.j  for  three  hundred 
and  twenty-flve  millions  before  VE-day.  No 
one  knew  when  VE-day  was  coming  when 
this  amendment  was  pushed  or  these  agree- 
ments were  made. 

This  exception  was  attacked  in  the  House, 
and  again  in  the  Set  ate.  where  Senator 
Tatt's  motion  to  strike  cut  the  exception  and 
leave  in  only  the  straight  prohibition  of 
postwar  lend-leaae.  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
39  to  30  and  Vice  Presldimt  Truman  cast  hla 
vote  aa  Vice  President  to  break  the  tie.  in 
cas«  of  doubt.  He  aign»d  thia  bill  aa  Vice 
Praaldent,  then  signed  it  aa  Preaident.  No 
Prealdent  ever  underaUxxl  the  legislative  In- 
tent of  a  bill  better  thari  President  Truman 
did  thla  one,  for  he  heiJtl  It  debated  and 
voted  on  It.  Opponenta  of  the  exception, 
auch  aa  Senator  TArr,  aiiid  it  furnished  a 
loophole  for  the  use  of  lend-leaae  In  the  poat- 
war period.  I  agree  on  thia  possibility.  I 
have  aald  It  was  not  airtight,  not  even  ma- 
chine-tool tight,  If  the  executive  wanted  to 
abuse  the  power  given  hint  by  thla  exception. 
Supporters  of  the  exception  argued  that  It 
waa  necessary  to  cover  tha  perplexing  transi- 
tion period,  and  assured  •▼tryone  that  It 
would  not  be  abuaed, 

Tba  teat  of  thia  luw  la  no  w  before  ua.  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  announoed  that  tha  wbola 
quaation  of  poat-VI-day  lond-leaaa  la  i>p  for 
rtfltw  and  reudjustinent,  It  la  a  dlfioult 
pioblem,  Annouiiofmant  ahould  bo  made 
toon.  If  the  rresidfnt  utoi  this  eceaptlon  to 
furniah  obvious  postwar  rallaf,  rehabllitn* 
tlon  and  raconitructlon  6upplle6  tu  rranot. 
■ellfttid,  Dvigium,  ■ritaln^,  and  Ruacta  on  tha 
bMla  uf  some  remote  h6lp  thejr  may  bo  |lv- 
iBf  in  our  war  aialnat  Ja|Mta.  wall,  my  faoo 
will  bo  red.  and  Ooa|ro6s  in  fonoral  wilt  hnva 
a  food  doal  to  oay.  and  Piooldont  Trumau'a 
DOKI  •  yaare  will  bo  harder.  The  taat  worda 
in  the  Fttnch  and  othei*  acreomonta  are 
thaaa:  "Afttr  a  d*termina';lon  by  th*  Praal- 
dent,  that  any  of  Ute  articles  and  services  act 
forth,  are  no  longer  neceaai.ry  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war."  Note  that  the  toat  la  not 
whether  the  stuff  Is  oonvinlent,  or  helpful, 
but  neceaaary  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Thia  must  not  be  ua«d  aa  an  excuae  to  bolster 
Prance's  or  Britain's  economy.  Such  help 
must  be  on  some  other  basis.  Thla  must  not 
be  uaed  aa  a  device  for  appoaalng  Ruaala. 

A  lot  of  countries  will  need  to  borrow  some 
money  from  us.  We  should  make  It  avail- 
able, on  mutually  aatisfac'ory  terms,  but  we 
should  stop  lend-lease  aooa.  altogether. 

Mr.  RiTAio.  Exactly,  air.  And  her*  la  tha 
first  one.  When  the  lend-leaae  act  was 
written  •  •  •  was  thi^re  any  time  limi- 
tation put  upon  it.  I  mem  by  that,  waa  it 
paaaed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  is 
It  one  of  the  w.'u-tlme  executive  granu  that 
can  be  continued  until  peace  is  declared? 

Congressman  VouTs.  Well,  it  was  paasad  In 
1041  for  3  ylars.  not  as  a  war  meastire  at 
all  but  as  a  peace  measure.  Remember,  It 
meant  three  things :  First  a  prewar  measure 
to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Second,  a  meastire  for 
mutual  war  aid  between  allies.  Third,  a 
postwar  relief  and  recon  itruction  measure. 
As  a  prewar  measure  to  k:eep  us  out  of  war 
by  arming  Brita.'n  and  ottiers.  lend-lease  waa 
a  bitterly  controversial  Issae,  to  put  It  mildly. 
Of  thoee  who  voted  against  it,  66  are  no 
longer  In  Congress;  of  ttose  who  voted  for 
It,  lOfl  are  no  longer  here;  percentage-wise,  73 
percent;  of  thoee  who  voted  for  prewar  lend- 
leaae  and  wanted  to  sUy  in  Congress  are  still 
here,  and  81  percent  of  thoa*  who  opposed 
prewar  lend-lease  are  at  11 1  here.  It  was  un- 
successful in  keeping  u»  out  of  war.  and 
unpopular,  according  to  these  figures. 


After  Pearl  Harbor,  however,  lend-lease  aa 
a  mechanism  for  mutual  war  aid  received 
overwhelming  public  support  and  has  tieen 
extended  three  times  by  Congress,  first  In 
1943,  again  In  1944.  and  this  year  in  1945. 

Mr.  Repaid.  Now.  why  do  we  call  this  act 
lend-lease.  Congressman  Vohts?  That  Is, 
When  do  we  lend  and  when  do  we  lease, 
and  whut  Is  the  difference  between  the  two? 

Congrescman  Voavs.  Except  for  ahlps, 
which  are  leased,  there  is  no  lend-leasing  at 
all.  We  keep  title  to  all  the  stuff.  What 
we  win  do  with  used  gunpowder,  food,  etc.. 
has  never  been  explained.  We  actually 
sold  0423.000,000  worth.  This  has  a  secret 
claaalflcation.  Of  the  total  lend-lease  of 
39  billions — from  the  last  report  released 
a  few  days  ago — about  26  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports went  to  Russia,  and  although  the  total 
to  the  British  Empire  Is  concealed  and  sub- 
divided, It  Is  atxnit  «&  percent,  The  rest 
went  to  South  America  and  others.  We  have 
gotten  about  4.8  billion  in  reverse  lend-leaae. 

Mr.  RxpAio.  Now,  how  about  this  problem 
of  lend-leasing  to  countries  not  actively  at 
war  with  Japan? 

Oongreasman  Voara,  I  believe  that  under 
the  law  nothing  should  go,  or  can  go  legally 
to  countrlea  not  at  war  with  Japan.  Thla  In* 
cludaa  any  country— Riuata  and  othar  coun- 
trlea— not  at  war  with  Japan,  bccauaa  Z 
don't  aee  how  we  can  apell  out  under  the 
language  in  the  law  how  our  dolenae  la  in- 
volved In  furnishing  lend-lease  to  countrlea 
not  at  war,  It  might  be  convenient,  but  not 
neceaaary  to  our  defanaa,  to  coutinua  aup* 
pllaa  to  a  country  not  at  war. 

Mr.  Rbpaio.  Now.  that  is  tha  original  word* 
Ing  of  the  law? 

Ctooiraaaman  Voara.  No;  It  waa  not  In  tha 
original  law.  but  la  now,  and  waa  written  In 
tha  French  agreamant  which  became  tha 
6tandard  after  Vl*day.  And  that  la  what 
Prooldont  Truman  and  hla  a6600lat66  aro 
oonaldorlni  now.  at  itaU  tlmt, 

Mr  rtrrAip,  In  your  tarllor  talking  about 
tho  hiatnry  of  tho  amondmont  barring  lond> 
loaoo  aftor  tho  war— what  about  tho  oppo* 
6ttlonf   What  brought  about  thla  ohangaf 

Oo&groooman  Voara.  I  oant  toll  aaaetly, 
It  la  rathor  Intoreailng  that  although  Praal- 
dtnt  Rooatvelt  last  fall  In  November  had 
said  lend 'lease  and  ravorso  lend'loaoo  ahould 
end  with  the  war,  and  although  Orowlay. 
Land-Leaae  Admlnlatrator.  said  ao,  too,  there 
were  forcea  In  the  odminUtration  that 
cauaed  the  defeat  of  the  amandmant  to  for- 
bid poatwar  lend-laoaa  twlo*.  Then  apme- 
thing  changed.  The  President  waa  out  of 
the  country,  also  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
don't  know  what  catued  the  change,  but 
obviously  there  were  thoee  who  wanted  to 
preserve  the  poaalblllty  of  postwar  lend- 
lease  In  oppoaltlon  to  thoae  in  the  admin- 
latratlon  and  In  Congresa  who  felt  as  I  did. 

Mr.  RXFAXO.  Thank  you,  Indeed.  Congress- 
man John  M.  Voits  of  Ohio.  For  my  part, 
and  I  am  »urt  our  listeners  will  agree,  we  all 
have  a  better  appreciation  now  of  this  lend- 
leaae  problem. 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  nVDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VK 

Tuesday.  May  29. 1945 

Mr.  OILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach Memorial  Day.  1945,  I  am  glad 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  the  following  story  of  the 
manner  in  which  Memorial  Day.  1919, 


was  observed  by  the  AEP  in  Prance. 
Mr.  8.  W.  McGill.  who  arranged  the 
AEP  Memorial  Day  program  and  who 
wrote  the  story.  Is  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  In  the  distxlct  I 
represent,  and.  I  might  add.  the  brother- 
in-law  of  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Hobbs: 

ANOTHIR      MXMORIAL      DAT — McGU-L      RECALUI 

SxLECTioN  or  AEF  Unknown  Soldtex 

(By  S.  W.  McGiU) 

As  United  Statea  approachea  its  eightieth 

observance  of  Memorial  Day.  the  ceremonies 

that  marked  the  AEP  Memorial  Day  in  Franca 

in  1919  are  recalled. 

There  for  the  first  time  after  the  armistice 
we  were  honoring  the  heroic  deed  of  the  AEF. 
The  services  were  held  at  temporary  military 
cemeteries.  During  the  early  part  of  1019 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  attached  to  the 
Graves  Registration  Service  with  headquar- 
ters at  Solason. 

For  waaka  we  had  been  engaged  In  the  most 
gruaaoma  task  of  the  war.  Thla  task  woo  that 
of  locating  bodlea  burled  where  they  had 
fallen.  Then  the  bodies  had  been  wrapped 
In  heavy  burlap,  piled  high  on  trucks  and 
taken  to  the  temporary  military  cemeteriea 
for  burial.  The  aoldlera  tngagod  in  thla  taak 
wore  no  army  unlformi.  There  were  no  braaa 
buttona  on  display.  They  were  clad  In  blua 
overalls,  wore  rubber  boots  and  rubber  glovea. 
Their  equipment  consisted  of  spade  or  shovel 
and  a  long  shnrp-polntrd  stick.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  AEF  covered  every  aquaro  yard  of 
the  comhnt  territory.  Whert  a  iravo  had 
been  mi\rkfd,  the  task  was  almpw.  When 
a  aunken  piece  of  enrih  looked  otwptotoiio. 
but  had  no  marking,  the  aharp*polnted  olMk 
waa  uacd  High  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
tha  OM  of  the  AKF  Uy  hard  and  akilKul 
work  thoy  roduood  ttM  poroontago  of  vn* 
known  Amortoui  tfood  to  ma  than  1  porooil. 
No  othor  nailOB  matfo  ottoh  a  ftno  rooord. 

Tho  tomporary  oomotortoo  woro  looatad  at 
Ohaioau-nlorry.  Motoaon,  Juvigny,  Mtaay- 
ftUK-Bola.  and  Vlmy  lUdta.  For  werko 
doughboya  had  boon  buoUy  oagagod  In  dig- 
giiiR  what  appeared  (o  bo  a  eountloaa  num- 
ber (>f  gravea,  Thoy  war*  left  opou.  awaltlag 
thplr  precious  cargo,  Lator  tbooo  bodlOi  voro 
tranaferred  to  what  we  oaUod  ptrmaaant 
mlllUry  oamotorlea.  Many  tlmoa  dtuing 
World  War  11  we  have  wtindercd  what  hap- 
pened to  theee  American  oemeterlaa.  We  do 
know  that  at  one  time  80,406  American  aol- 
dlors  were  buried  in  these  ocmetcries.  Thirty 
were  buried  outside,  in  various  piaoca. 
Forty-alx  thousand  two  hundred  and  four- 
teen bodies  were  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  3.432  were  still  mlaamg. 

The  time  waa  approaching  for  the  obaenr- 
ance  of  Memorial  Day  in  1019  at  the  five  mili- 
tary cemeteries.  Assc>clatcd  with  me  in  all 
of  this  work  were  two  American  women.  Miss 
Ethel  Lyman  Mackey  and  Miss  Mary  Hopkins 
Emerson  of  New  York  City.  Together  we  had 
made  our  plana  for  the  observance  of  the 
first  Memorial  Day  observance  for  the  AEF. 
Then  arose  complications  which  we  had  not 
expected. 

Word  came  from  the  Bishop  of  Solsson.  a 
dignitary  to  be  respected,  that  he  would  be 
present  to  conduct  the  rites  at  the  gravea 
and  to  preach  a  sermon.  Then  word  came 
from  Dr.  Henry  Chtwchlll  King,  located  in 
Paris,  and  head  of  religious  work  with  the 
AEF,  under  whose  direction  we  were  working 
aside  from  military  authority.  He  said  he 
would  send  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  celebrated  Scotch 
preacher,  to  preach  the  Memorial  Day  ser- 
mon. But  our  supply  of  speakers  was  not 
exhausted.  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  head  of  the 
Committee  Amerlcane  for  the  devastcd  area, 
notified  tis  that  John  Kendrlck  BanRs  would 
be  sent  to  make  the  address  By  th'.s  time 
we  had  word  from  OHQ  that  Geuerul  Persh- 
ing was  to  send  Chaplain  King  of  the  First 
Division  to  conduct  the  MamorUl  Day  serv- 
ices. 
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Of  llt«  eMUnUiM  w«r«  mMilNft  of 
im  Dtvuion.  thu  M#iniKl  •  mIvn) 
rtfhi,    rihRily,   mvtt  Mm*   (vom  CNntmU 
MAMUtiit  tif  ih«  Itwuli  Arny.  who  «m  roolly 

I '  f  ihlhll,  tiMl  h«  would  U  pfH» 

II        I  h«  w<ivili  h«v«  frvnrh  ehlldron 
.i<  r«  wiUk  to««N  Attd  hd  would 

It),.  -^     Thta  Mimptl««Ud  tltUA* 

or  u'  t  ut  »(  lti«  uau«>.      lutd  IM  Ul«l 

X  I  irdcri  Ktid  M  wouldn't  bt  iMH&ICti. 

MMVICM   t  T«  ■ 

Oa  Itay  M  nfn*r«t  Mnlnndln  o(  tb«  Ninth 
tnfuitry  of  the  French  Army  wMjprwMat. 
He  brout^tt  A  detnchmvnt  of  the  Tl^irtltth 
Artillery  »nd  th««  Thirty.nr«i  EuRinrprt  to 
do  honor  to  the  AKF  dend  0«ncrKl  Mfttaon* 
rout«  mnd*  Rn  •ddreea  In  Preach,  ixfter  which 
Qontrftl  MtUandtn  prfwentrd  %  hu^e  wreetb 
of  flowers  with  the  Flrtt  Divlelon  ABF  cm* 
MMM  WMde  of  popples.  MlM  Mnckey  eang 
"In  Flanders  Field."  Hundred.^  of  Frfnch 
chlldrrrt  were  present  and  dropped  flower* 
on  eoch  grave.  The  Cfttholtc  bishop  made  a 
brief  address.  Both  Dr.  Black  and  Chaplain 
King  spoke.  The  firing  squad  fired  the  last 
salute  over  the  grave  of  Lt.  Johnny  Overton 
of  Nashville.  Tenn.  The  bugler  sounded  taps 
and  the  ceremony  closed.  The  procession 
moved  on  to  other  cemeteries  where  similar 
rites  were  conducted,  with  slight  change  in 
the  rotation  of  speakers.  Services  had  be- 
gim  at  9  a.  m.  and  closed  at  5  p.  m. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  recount 
the  story  of  the  selection  and  burial  of 
Americas  Unknown  Soldier  The  burial  In 
Arlington  Cemetery  occurred  24  years  ago. 
Tet  this  Is  a  story  that  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

romt  BODixs  sei-ected 

When  the  order  waa  received  In  1921  at 
headquarters  of  the  Graves  Registration 
Service  In  Paris  to  select,  prepare,  and  return 
the  body  of  an  American  Unknown  Soldier, 
there  were  about  1.500  AKP  dead  who  were 
■till  listed  as  unidentified.  The  list  was 
carefully  checked  for  any  possible  means  of 
Identification.  At  the  final  check  up,  four 
bodies  were  selected,  one  each  from  four 
widely  separated  cemeteries.  These  ceme- 
teries were  Bony,  Romagne,  Tblacovut,  and 
Bellau. 

The  four  bodies  selected  were  shown  by  the 
forms  to  have  had  their  faces  blown  away 
■o  ttiat  It  was  not  possible  to  make  even  a 
tooth  chart.  The  bodies  themselves  were 
carefully  searched  and  prepared  by  specially 
trained  groups  of  men,  each  group  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  Each  body  was 
wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  placed  In  a  metal 
casket,  which  In  turn  was  placed  in  a  ship- 
ping box.  but  only  after  the  box  had  been 
planed  white  to  Insure  that  no  private 
Identifying  marks  had  been  made. 

On  October  24.  1921.  the  Ixxlies  were  sent 
to  Chalons-Sur-Uame  where  they  were  car- 
ried from  trucks  to  the  Hotel  De  Ville  by 
French  soldiers.  At  Hotel  De  Ville  the  bodies 
were  placed  in  a  room  that  was  decorated  with 
the  flags  of  the  Allies.  A  guard  of  noncom- 
missioned offlcers  was  placed  over  the  txxlies. 
With  a  guard  of  French  soldiers  In  the  outer 
room. 

On  the  following  day  the  officials  who  were 
to  take  part  In  the  ceremony  to  select  the 
one  body  to  IM  sent  to  the  United  States 
gathered  in  the  rocoa  In  which  reposed  the 
(our  bodies. 

BIB  aBLacnoM  maox 

After  a  brief  prayer  all  left  the  room  except 
one  ofllcer  and  a  civilian  worker.  The  win- 
dows were  carefully  covered  so  that  no  one 
might  see  in.  The  caskets  were  opened  and 
the  blanketed  bodies  laid  on  top  of  the 
caskns.  The  dvlUan  worker  then  left  the 
romi,  leaving  only  the  ofBcer.  The  door  was 
locked  and  the  bodies  were  changed  and  In- 
ter-changed by  the  single  officer.  The  ofBcer 
then  left  the  room  and  another  ofBcer  entered 
and  performed  the  same  duties  so  that  by 


iiUhad  thoir  wr)Vk. 
niirytng  tho  hody, 
tich  11  MMO,  h»d 


iht  tim*  u\*  i>n\    'lit 
liny  poMiibis  iiu  >  "W 

itr  lh«  Mintiaiy  i  »  w 
b*«n  dMlroMd.  This  w^^  doho  le  ihul  my 
rhHi\e«  of  MtAMryMnt  Mm  vumtttry  itnd  th«n 
tiatMnn  Iho  Hoops  s>i.  h  iitny  havt  tought 
Itt  Ihal  InrnlMy  m.         hM  im  vain.  , 

Tho  hikdiM  w<t<  ['<<ed[ln  ih»  eaakvti  on 

alth  ihty  rNiti  oMI  Iho  NthoU  oluatd, 
•  ftoon  wars  vpmH  old  ■«!.  Teuni«r  o( 
tho  loooad  •atUllon,  ri)ty*tMnth  Infantry. 

lUM  of  hi"  l>KOI>i> 


who  hod  hoon  MlMtod 
Uni  wor  rooord.  wm  hoai 
rotoi  hy  Qooorol  Allen. 

PMOlnf  tho  four  rnmna 
and  poiMd  ogotn.    Twic< 
more  slowly,  then  patui 
at\d  amid  intense  slltncs 
%h9  eosket  to  ths  right, 


movod  to  another  room  i  nd  thsr*  plaftsd  in 


special  casket  on  which 


unknown  American  soldli  t  who  got*  his  life 


In  the  Great  War."     An 
placed   over  the  casket 


ready  for  the  Journey  hor  te. 


0  oproy  o(  whit* 

Tounfer  turned 
he  mndt  the  turn 
hs  raised  his  hand 
laced  the  roses  on 
The  body  waa  re- 


«as  engraved  "An 


American  flng  was 
i«nd   the   body  was 


Capitol  Hill  Go«s  Ove^  the  Top  on  Red 
Cross  Drive 


EXTENSION  OF 

OP 


HON.  HAROLDjC.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 


REMARKS 


Monday.  May 


28.  194S 


Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  most  of  us 
had  an  opportunity  to]  contribute  to  the 
Red  Cross  drive  which  was  recently 
sponsored  on  the  Houke  side  of  Capitol 
Hill  by  the  Congressional  Secretaries 
Club.  I 

As  a  charter  membei  and  former  pres- 
ident of  this  club,  I  can  appreciate  the 
amount  of  effort  that  ii  took  to  bring  this 
drive  to  so  successful  ^  conclusion. 

It  is  significant  to  i^e  that  the  House 
Members  and  their  flersonnel  contrib- 
uted so  generously  that  they  were  given 
a  rating  of  141.60  pencent  of  the  quota 
set  by  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  Office  [Building. 

The  following  lettet  was  received  by 
Miss  Antoinette  Hart,  who  is  general 
chairman  of  the  drive : 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  Hou3<  and  House  OflQce 
BuUding  In  our  1945  R((d  Cross  War  Fund 
campaign,  which  has  Juit  come  to  Its  close. 
Your  own  leadership  wa*  partly  responsible, 
I  know,  for  the  effective  jresults  in  your  own 
department.  You  helpid  so  materially  to 
make  this  war  fund  tne  most  successful 
campaign  In  Washington  in  recent  years. 

You  will  be  interesteli  to  know  that  we 
have  now  received  $3,285,031.80.  This  record 
leads  all  the  other  large  No.  1  chapters  of 
the  country  in  percent  of  accomplishment. 
The  Government  unit  h^s  raised  tl,391.453.- 
17,  or  119.85  percent  ofilts  quota.  Of  this 
amount,  the  House  and  House  Office  BtUlding 
contributed  $3,259.10  or  141.60  percent  of  Its 
quota. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  division  chairman  ai^d  other  members  of 
your  department  organizitlon  for  whose  fine 
cooperation  we  are  sc  greatly  Indebted. 
However.  I  am  keenly  aware  that  the  gener- 
ous contributions  and  {support  of  all  our 
Government  employees  la  due  to  their  abid- 
ing faith  In  the  great  wc  rk  of  the  Red  Cross 


amtfll  fW  MrvlMmon  or  th$  lond,  ito.  Mhd 
air,  iK>a(t»riK(  all  over  Iht  world. 

AMaih  ihaitliing  you  Mi  wilh  iU  hMl 
wi$liM,  I  am, 

•tiiQorvly  youni. 

Onarlmi  I.  HiNniMoN, 
OHsirmiiH,  (loHrNm#ni  Unit 

In  talking  with  Mlai  Mart  a  Rhort  tlmo 
Ago  I  woi  informtd  that  »ho  Imtl  ap- 
liolnt^  a  chairman  for  oach  building. 
Mr.  RuMrll  C.  JonoN  waa  chnlunitn  for 
tho  HmiRf  Ofllet  ButUllntf,  nnd  h»  and 
hl«  workfiJi  coilrclod  $1,194.76.  Mr.  Mll- 
Urd  Carlisle  wai  rhalrman  of  the  Nvw 
House  Office  Building,  and  hli  workera 
collected  II. 6 IS.  Tho  total  collected  In 
tho  two  buildings  amounta  to  ia.809.7ft. 
MUcoUaneouB  donations  amounting  to 
$449  35  brought  the  toUl  up  to  $3,269.10. 

Pollowlng  Is  A  r^sum*  of  the  report 
submitted  by  Miss  Hart  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  two  Office  Buildings: 

Conffreisional  Secretaries'  Oluh  194S  Red 
Cross  report.  New  and  Old  House  Offlca 
Buildings 

(House  Ofllce  Building.  Russell  C.  Jones, 
chairman,  $1,194.75) 

Plrst  floor: 

Betty  Ickes - $79.60 

Susan  E.  Davidson 92.  60 

S.  Verdi ^ 9.00 

Second  floor: 

Alnslie  Maxwell 72.00 

Helen   Morris 130.00 

Doris   Bocock 50.00 

Hazel    Pickard 51.00 

Third  floor: 

Mabel  Barton 48.  50 

Mabel  Donnelly 79.00 

Sammle  Lee  Cecil _ -  37.00 

Dorris    Bocock 87.00 

Fourth  floor: 

Essie  Coleman __  69.00 

Emmallne  Jackson 76.00 

Margaret  Marquis -  90.75 

Alice   Shyosky 52.50 

Fifth  floor: 

Dorothy  Nelson 107.00 

Ruth    Kilburn 64.00 


1,194.75 


(New  House  Office  Building.  Millard 
chairman,  $1,615) 

Ground  floor: 

Merrill    Wlnslett 

Jane  C.  Blttner - 

First  floor: 

Martin  Cunningham 

Jean    Charon 

Second  floor: 

Marguerite  Lopez 

Mary  Stack 

Third  floor: 

Janet  M.  Moore 

J\illa  Pepper 

Fourth  floor: 

Ethel  Hester 

Parthenla    Beasley 

Fifth  floor: 

PhiUls  Schools _.. 

Doris  Whitney •_._ 

Sixth  floor: 

Marcella  Langdon 

Violet  Lesch 

Seventh  floor: 

Margaret    Welch 

Henrietta   O'Donoghue 

Ftdding  room  (M.  C.Vehue) :  Joseph 
Callahan 


Carlisle, 


$210.00 
99.00 

29.00 
56.00 

70.50 
74.00 

99.00 
119.50 

98.60 
80.00 

200.50 
70.60 

94.00 
75.00 

88.00 
84.50 

67.00 


1.615.00 

Total 2.  809.  75 

Other  memberships  and  donations.      449. 36 


Grand  total 3,259.10 

ANTOiNErrx  Hart. 

Chairman. 
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iXTKNiioN  or  mmarh 
HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

nr  NtW  TitIM 

IN  Tttl  HOUII  or  MMIIUNTATtVM 

Monday,  May  21.  IMI 

Mr.  TAYLOA.  Mr.  Spoakor.  Troy. 
N.  Y,,  the  vrry  homf  of  Uncl«»  «nm— 
8«muel  Wllson^on  flundoy.  Mny  27. 
1948.  aRAln  became  a  focal  point  for  no- 
tional Intoroit  when  Under  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  proaentod  Congroaalonol 
Medals  of  Honor  to  the  widows  of  both 
Lt.  Col.  William  J.  O'Brien  and  8gt. 
Thomas  A.  Baker,  former  resident.^  of 
Troy,  and  members  of  the  gallant 
Twenty-seventh  Division. 

A  more  heroic  record  has  never  been 
written  In  this  or  anj  other  war  than 
that  contained  in  the  c  tations  which  ac- 
companied the  presentation  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medals.  It  is  a  record  which 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  be 
made  aware  of,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
placing  it  in  the  Congrisssional  Record. 

Trojans  are  immem«ly  proud  of  the 
fact  that  there  lived  among  them  such 
sterling  Americans  as  laeutenant  Colonel 
O'Brien  and  Sergeant  Baker,  and  they 
are  fully  aware  too  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  obligated  to  see  to  it  that  her  heroes 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  O'Brien  and  Ser- 
geant Baker  take  their  places  among 
Troys  immortals.  Their  heroic  deeds 
shall  never  be  forgotten. 

LT.    COL.    WnXlAM    J.    O'BHTKN — NEW    TORX    NA- 
TIONAL   CUAED    INTANTRT ONK    HUNDRED    AND 

FIFTH  INTANTRT,  SAIPAN — POSTHUMOUS 

Next  of  kin:  Mrs.  Mary  OBrlen.  widow, 
R.  F.  D.  2.  North  Troy.  N.  T. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  at  Salpan,  Marianas  Islands, 
from  June  20  through  July  7.  1944. 

"When  acsault  elements  of  his  platoon  were 
held  up  by  Intense  enemy  fire.  Colonel 
O'Brien  ordered  three  tanks  to  precede  the 
assault  companies  In  an  attempt  to  knock 
out  the  strongpoint.  Due  to  direct  enemy 
fire  the  tanks'  tiirrets  were  closed,  causing 
the  tanks  to  lose  direction  and  to  fire  Into 
our  own  troops.  Colonel  O'Brien,  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  safety,  dashed  Into 
full  view  of  the  enemy  and  ran  to  the  lead- 
er's tank,  and  pounded  on  the  tank  with  his 
pistol  butt  to  attract  two  of  the  tank's  crew 
and  mounting  the  tank  fully  exposed  to 
enemy  fire  Colonel  O'Brien  personally  di- 
rected the  assault  until  the  enemy  strong- 
point  had  been  liquidated.  On  June  28.  1944. 
while  his  platoon  was  attempting  to  take  a 
bitterly  defended  high  ridge  In  the  vldnlty 
of  Donnay,  Colonel  O'Brien  arranged  to  cap- 
ture the  ridge  by  a  double  development 
movement  of  two  large  combat  battalions. 
He  personally  took  control  cf  the  maneuver. 
Colonel  O'Brien  crossed  1.200  yards  of  sniper- 
Infested  underbrush  alone  to  arrive  at  a  point 
where  one  of  his  platoons  was  being  held  up 
by  the  enemy.  Leaving  some  men  to  con- 
tain the  enemy  he  personally  led  four  men 
Into  a  narrow  ravine  behind,  and  killed  cr 
drove  off  all  the  Japanese  manning  that 
strongpoint.  In  this  action  he  captured  five 
machine  guns  and  one  T7-milllmeter  field- 
piece.  Colonel  O'Brien  then  organised  the 
two  platoons  for  night  defense  and  against 
repeated  counterattacks  directed  them. 
Meanwhile  he  managed  to  hold  ground.    On 


July  T.  IH4,  kii  kaiialien  an<l  anelliir  Ml- 
uiion  were  »MKfh*4t  br  an  efervhiMaf 
»Hfmy  ftree  Niim««(i*4  al  Nl«ee«  I^Mii 
1,000  JnimiiMr*  With  \\Umh  teid*lMaM 
Ittning  lu  prugrcM  t  vt  rywlieie  iMr  (taFemrd 
poiiMiM  mn  teaily  overrun  to  Um  ib*»r 
welfhi  of  the  enemy  numkere.  ¥hih  matty 
raaiiaiiifa  and  ammuhiuon  runhii^a  low, 
Cnioitel  O'Brien  reMeed  le  leiva  ih*  rn<nt 
l)tii>a,  atruiiiit  up  and  down  ih*  Hum,  he 
nrtd  at  (hv  »i\f>mv  with  a  pUkol  la  eeeh 
hand  and  his  preMi\r«  there  tMlelered  the 
apirita  of  the  n\pn,  encouraged  them  in  iheir 
nght  and  tuaUlned  them  in  their  hoMie 
stand.  Even  after  he  waa  arrlouely  wounded, 
Oolnnel  O'Brien  rtfuaed  to  be  evorunted  and 
after  hie  pletnl  ammunition  was  rxhnustedt 
he  manned  a  SO-cnIlhpr  inuchlne  gvm, 
mounted  on  a  Jetp.  and  continued  firing. 
When  last  ecen  alive  he  waa  eundlng  upright 
firing  Into  the  Jap  hordes  that  were  Uicn 
enveloping  him.  Sometime  later  hit  budy 
waa  found  surrounded  by  enemy  he  had 
killed,  Hie  valor  was  conalatent  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Service  " 
Announced  oN'eraeas  March  14.  1B4B. 
Lt.  Oxn.  Rodsrt  C.  Rickarosom. 
Commanding  Army  Forct$, 

Pacific  Ooean  Area. 


SCT.  THOMAS  A.  OAKXR — COMPANT  A.  ONX  HUN- 
DRED AND  nriH  INFANTRY — NEW  TORK  NA- 
TIONAL GUARD  INFANTRT — POSTHUMOUS 

Next  to  kin:  Jdrs.  Constance  Baker,  widow. 
145  Ferry  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  at  Salpan.  Marianas  Islands,  June 
19  to  July  7.  1944. 

"When  his  entire  company  was  held  up  by 
fire  from  automatic  weapons  and  small  arms 
fire  from  strongly  fortified  enemy  positions 
that  commanded  the  view  of  the  company. 
Sergeant  Baker  voluntarily  took  a  bazooka 
and  dashed  alone  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
enemy.    Though  heavy  rifle-  and  machine- 
gun  fire  that  was  directed   at  him  by   the 
enemy,  he  knocked  out  the  strong  point,  en- 
abling  his   company   to   assault    the   ridge. 
Some  days  later  while  his  company  advanced 
across  an  oi>en  field  flanked  with  obstructions 
and  places  of  concealment  for  the  enemy.  Ser- 
geant Baker  again  voluntarily  took  up  a  po- 
sition in  the  rear  to  protect  the  company 
against  surprise  attack  and  came  upon  two 
heavily  fortified  enemy  pockets  manned  by 
2   offlcers  and    10   enlisted   men   which   had 
been    bypassed.     Without    regard    for    such 
superior  numt>ers.  he  unhesitatingly  attacked 
and  killed  all  of  them.    Five  hundreds  yards 
farther,  he  discovered  six  men  of  the  enemy 
who  had  concealed  themselves  behind  our 
lines  and  destroyed  all  of  them.    On  July  7. 
1944,  the  perimeter  of  which  Sergeant  Baker 
was  a  part  was  attacked  from  three  sides  by 
from  3.000  to  5.000  Japanese.     During   the 
early  stages  of  this  attack  Sergeant  Baker  was 
seriously  wounded  but  he  insisted  on  remain- 
ing in  the  line  and  fired  at  the  enemy  at 
ranges  sometimes  as  close  as  5  yards  until 
his  ammunition  ran  out.    Without  ammuni- 
tion and  with  his  own  weapon  battered  to 
uselessness  from  hand-to-hand  combat,  he 
waa  carried  about  50  yards  to  the  rear  by  a 
comrade,   who   was   then   himself   wounded. 
At  this  point  Sergeant  Baker  refused  to  be 
moved  any  farther  stating  that  he  preferred 
to  be  left  to  die  rather  than  risk  the  lives  of 
any  more  of  his  friends.    A  short  time  later, 
at  his  request,  he  was  placed  In  a  sitting  posi- 
tion against  a  small  tree.    Another  comrade 
withdrawing,     offered     assistance.     Sergeant 
Baker  refused,  insisting  that  he  be  left  alone 
and  be  given  a  soldier's  pistol  with  its  re- 
maining eight  rounds  of  ammunition.    When 
last  seen  alive,  Sergeant  Baker  was  propped 
against  a  tree,  pistol  in  hand,  calmly  facing 
the  foe.     Later  Sergeant  Baker's  body  waa 
found  In  this  same  position,  gun  empty,  with 
eight  Japanese  lying  dead  before  hUn.    His 
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liveiUiatioB  of  Raw  Melrriat  Reieurtei 
(or  Steel  PreducUoii 

miNtlON  OF  liKMARXS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  MORTM  bAKOTA 

ZN  THI  ROUS!  OP  RmHHNTATlVM 
Tuesday,  May  29.  lUS 

Mr.  ROBKRTSON  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  nation  of  the 
Allied  group  has  contributed  eo  greatly 
of  its  raw  materials  in  this  war  as  h*s 
the  United  SUtes.  This  is  particularly 
true  on  the  question  of  steel.  Such 
enormous  inroads  have  been  made  of  our 
stock  piles  of  steel  that  we  must  now 
begin  planning  for  the  future  welfare  of 
ourselves  by  res«earch  and  investigation 
in  this  field  of  steel  and  iron. 

Fully  appreciative  of  this  fact.  Budget 
estimates  have  been  recommended  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  House,  in 
passing  upon  this  legislation,  has  seen  fit 
to  materially  reduce  the  Budget  esti- 
mates. 

With  a  full  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  situation  in  our  national 
picture.  I  appeared  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Uiiitcd  States 
Senate  and  made  the  following  sttte- 
ment,  dealing  with  the  question  of  in- 
vestigation of  raw  material  resources  for 
steel  production. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include  my 
statement  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  May  21,  1945: 

Two  Important  Items  have  been  decreased 
considerably  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
below  the  Budget  estimates,  even  though 
both  of  them  already  had  been  cut  below  the 
amounts  appropriated  lor  the  current  fiscal 
year.  The  work  conducted  under  these  two 
appropriations  is  of  such  vital  Importance 
to  the  national  security  that  It  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  Increase  them  than  to 
cut  them. 

I  refer  to  "Investigation  of  raw  mat«rlal 
resources  for  steel  production."  on  page  73 
and  "Investigation  of  deposits  of  critical  and 
essential  minerals  In  the  United  States  and 
Its  possessions,"  on  page  78  The  former 
item  was  cut  from  the  $3  260.000  that  was 
appropriated  last  year  to  ei  .000 ,000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,250,000.  The  other  Item  was  cut 
from  $2,900,000  to  $2,000,000.  a  reduction  of 
t900.0CO. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  conducting 
under  these  two  appropriations  a  well  in- 
tegrated mineral  resource  development  pro- 
gram. It  has  done  an  excellent  Job  that  Is 
extremely  Important  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  national  security.  As  the  committee  re- 
port so  ably  points  out:  "The  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  enga^d  more  actively  in 
support  of  the  war  effort  than  any  other 
agency  In  the  dcpartmenn."  It  "has  played 
a  highly  important  role  in  locating  new  ore 
reserves  so  essential  hi  the  war  as  well  ae 
carrying  on  research  and  experimental  work." 
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In  spite  of  Its  excellent  work,  however,  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  have  been 
seriously  depleted  during  the  war.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  this  country  to 
bave  rich,  unlimited  resources  of  aU  kinds 
of  metals  and  minerals.  Recently  we  have 
heard  such  of  another  philosophy,  that  we 
are  fast  bicomlng  a  have-not  Nation  In  min- 
erals; that  we  should  import  all  our  mineral 
raw  materials. 

Actually,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween the  two  viewpoints.  It  is  true  that 
the  days  of  bonanzas  are  over,  but  It  Is  not 
true  that  we  shall  soon  be  finished  as  a 
producer  of  metals  and  minerals.  It  Is  true 
that  the  ores  we  are  now  finding  are  lower 
grade  ard  more  difficult  to  treat  than  those 
we  worked  50  years  ago.  but  It  is  not  true 
that  we  have  lost  our  Inventiveness  nor  oiir 
ability  to  make  use  cf  what  we  have. 

It  has  been  given  as  a  reason  for  the  re- 
duction of  these  Items  that  "the  Bureau  of 
Mines  should  begin  to  readjust  ItseU  for  post- 
war cperaiions."  There  can  be  no  argument 
with  that  statement,  but  I  cannot  agree  that 
our  responsibility  for  national  security  will 
end  With  the  European  war  nor  with  the 
Japtuiese  war.  It  has  t>een  demonstrated 
during  the  wars  that  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  In  a  nation's  strength  are  Its 
resources  of  minerals  and  Its  ability  to  usa 
them  effectively.  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
be  prepared  for  emergencies.  It  must  know 
how  to  be  largely  self-sufficient  when  neces- 
sary. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  Nation  Is 
not  something  that  can  t>e  turned  on  and  off 
like  a  spigot.  We  cannot  lock  up  all  our  min- 
erals In  the  ground  and  oavo  them  for  the 
future.  If  we  actempt  it,  we  shall  not  know 
how  to  use  them  when.  In  an  emergency,  we 
must  depend  upon  them.  Our  smelters  and 
refineries  will  know  ho*  to  use  only  the 
higher  gride,  imported  ores.  If  we  are  to  be 
prepared  for  future  emergencies,,  we  must 
have  a  healthy,  going  mineral  industry  based 
upon  our  own  resources. 

A  particular  project  which  comes  under 
the  heading  of  the  two  Items  I  mentioned 
above  Is  one  now  being  operated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  my  State,  located  at  Grand  Forks. 
N  Dak.  This  pilot  plant,  primarily  con- 
structed for  the  gasification  of  lignite  pro- 
ducing a  high  hydrogen  gas  for  use  In  re- 
ducing ores  from  the  Iron  ranges  of  Minne- 
sota can  be  and  will  be  of  Inestimable  value 
In  providing  "know-how"  for  the  future  na- 
tional security.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
at  this  time  that  the  lignite  coal  In  North 
Dakota  has  reserves  estimated  at  more  than 
600.000.000.000  tons. 

Perhaps  It  Is  true,  as  the  promulgators  of 
the  have-not  philosophy  would  have  va  be- 
lieve, that  private  risk  capital  Is  now  reluc- 
tant to  take  the  long  chances  Involved  In 
financing  the  preliminary  development  of 
low-grade  deposits  and  novel  treatment  proc- 
esses. But  Is  that  sufficient  reason  for  us 
to  Jeopardize  the  future  security  of  the  Na- 
tion? If  that  be  true.  It  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  continue  Its 
excellent  work  of  mineral  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  we  have  In  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  an  agency  with  an  experienced,  com- 
petent staff  of  engineers  ready  to  find  out 
how  our  domestic  mineral  resources  can  best 
be  utilized  for  the  national  security.  I  should 
not  like  to  believe  that  national  security  is 
to  be  ot  less  vital  interest  to  us,  now  that 
victory  In  Europe  appears  imminent,  than 
It  has  been  during  the  war.  Rather  than  a 
cut-back  In  these  two  appropriations,  an  in- 
crease should  be  made. 

I  also  wish  to  endorse  the  proposed  5-year 
exploratory  and  restiarch  program  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  8ut)commlttee  on  Ship  Design  and  Con- 
struction Materials  which  has  as  its  chairman 
the  Honorable  FiuiiK  W.  Botkin.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  proposed  5-year  program  will 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  providing  for  the 
future  national  security. 


Addresses  by  Hon.  |(obert  P.  Patterson 
and  Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett  at  the  Eighth 
Annaal  American  Resign  Awards  Meet- 
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HALL.    Mr.  Speak - 
anted  me  to  Include 
!  ubmitting  addresses 
obert  P.  Patterson. 
I^ar.  and  Dr.  Prank 
of    the   National 
in  connection  with 
American    Design 
at  the  Waldorf- 
York,  on  April  19, 


Mr.  LEON.\RD  W 
er,  under  the  leave  g 
in  the  Record.  I  am 
by  the  Honorable 
Under  Secretary  of 
B.    Jewett.    Presideiit 
Academy  of  Science: 
the    Eighth    Annua 
Awards  Luncheon 
Astoria  Hotel  in  Heif 
1945,  as  follows: 

ADCaCSS    OF    HON.    BO::EI#r    p.    PATTEKON,    tTNOEB 
SECRETAH1      OF    WAR 

Seven  days  ago  mankind   lost  a  man   of 


F 


held 


courage  and  of  vision 
Ident  and  Commandei 


learned  and  mastered 
would  wish  us  to  take 


The    aggressor    strikes 


river  of  time  becames 


In  the  last  3  years 
when  a  nation  goes  to 


that  survival  depends 


fort,  a  gathering  together  of  all  energies  for 


a  single  purpose.    We 


in  war.  Indispensable 

Every  aspect  of  our 

the  skill  and  devotion 


ers.     They  came  willingly  from  the  labora 


torles,  workshops,  and 


America  lost  Its  Pres- 
In  Chief.     The  death 


of  President  Roosevel;  is  a  tragedy  which 
does  not  lend  Itself  t>  the  measure  cf  the 
spoken  word.  For  each  of  us  that  loss  will 
be  the  object  of  Inne  r  reflection  and  quiet 
sorrow.  For  each  of  ui  that  loss  must  effect 
a  rededlcatlon  to  the  i  emainlng  tasks  of  war 
and  the  establishment  of  a  jvist  and  lasting 
peace.  Hating  war  as  he  did,  President 
Roosevelt  recognized  t  lat  Its  lessons,  taught 
for  a  fee  of  human  llv  ?s,  of  suffering,  of  sac- 
rifice,   and    of    Incalci^lable    expenditures    In 

were    lessons    to    be 
learned     and     remerribered.       The     lessons 


with   bis  counsel  he 
as  precepts  for  the  fu- 


ture.   It  Is  well  to  maf  e  that  our  determined 
resolve. 

We  Americans  ha  e  learned  that  the 
strength  of  our  land  iind  people,  great  as  It 
is,  is  not  alone  sTOfflcl  tnt  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  modern  waifare.  The  transition 
from   peace   to    war   li    sudden    and   violent. 


swiftly,    the   pace    of 


combat   Is   furious,   o  remlght   the   leisurely 


i  torrent.    The  Nation 


that  cannot  adjust  tq  these  swift  demands 
is  lost. 


we  have  learned  that 
war  all  Its  people  must 


go  to  war.    All  Its  peo]  »le,  not  merely  Its  best 
and  bravest  young  m  tn.     We  have  learned 


upon  a  universal  ef- 


have  learned  that  we 


need  women  no  less  than  men.  Management 
no  less  than  labor,  t^rlentlsts  no  less  than 
farmers.  We  have  learaed,  In  particular,  that 
without  the  help  of  cur  best  scientists  and 
technicians  our  military  engine  will  soon  be- 
come little  more  thin  a  museum  piece. 
Science,  the  servant  of  peace,  Is  the  artisan 


n  either  role, 
military  effort  reflects 
of  otir  scientific  work- 


classrooms  of  indus- 


try and  luilverslty  an<  government  to  unite 
their  effort  in  defense  )f  their  country.  Lay- 
ing aside  their  peace  :lme  activities  of  in- 
creasing himian  knowledge  and  promoting 
human  welfare,  they  took  up  the  task  of  de- 
signing new  weapons  t  nd  equipment  for  our 
fighting  men.  of  savinj  lives  and  healing  the 
woimded,  of  safeguard  ng  the  welfare  of  our 


soldiers  and  sailors  la 
dally  existence 


every  phase  of  their 


It  Is  scarcely  possible  to  list  the  examples 
of  scientific  Ingenuity  and  Inventiveness 
which  have  contributed  to  our  military  effort. 
When  war  came  several  of  the  raw  materials 
most  essential  for  production  were  cut  off  by 
our  enemies.  Where  new  sources  were  to  be 
found  our  scientists  found  them;  where  sub- 
stitutes were  feasible  our  scientists  made 
them;  where  rubber,  drugs,  plastics,  new 
skills,  new  methods  had  to  be  created  cur 
scientists  created  them.  So  were  achieved 
In  the  laboratories  miracles  and  creation, 
duplicating  In  the  space  of  months  processes 
of  nature  that  take  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years. 

In  weapons  and  other  military  Items 
scientific  workers  have  given  us  inventions 
and  developments  which  have  radically  al- 
tered the  character  of  warfare.  Electronics 
is  one;  jet  propulsion  another;  new  types  of 
ammunition  and  rockets  another.  Never  In 
history  have  armies  gone  Into  battle  with 
vehicles  In  such  quantity  or  of  such  di- 
versity as  those  used  by  our  men.  Vehicles 
that  can  traverse  every  kind  of  terrain;  ve- 
hicles that  can  carry  troops  where  they  are 
needed,  care  for  the  wounded,  maintain  an 
endless  flow  of  weapons  and  supplies,  batter 
down  stone  walls,  move  mountains  of  earth, 
build  roads  and  airfields;  vehicles  that  can 
swim,  and  run  and  fight;  vehicles.  In  short, 
that  can  do  almost  everything  a  soldier  can 
do  except  talk.  Never  before  have  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  an  army,  widely  separated, 
always  on  the  move,  been  so  closely  knit  to- 
gether Into  a  single  organism  by  Intricate 
machines  and  by  networks  of  communica- 
tion. Our  men  are  better  clothed,  better  fed. 
better  housed,  better  cared  for  medically 
than  we  ever  dared  hope.  Tliese,  all  these, 
are  the  works  of  science. 

In  peace  as  In  war  science  Is  a  cooperative 
effort.  Scientists  are  accustomed  to  work  to- 
gether, to  share  their  knowledge,  to  con- 
tribute their  effort  to  the  solution  of  a  com- 
mon problem.  But  the  mobilization  of 
scientific  talents  for  the  national  dafense — a 
single  problem  In  name  only — entailed  a 
prodigious  effort.  The  conception  was  as 
massive  as  the  achievement.  For  both,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  leaders  of  science,  the 
men  and  organizations  we  honor  tod^. 

Even  before  America  entered  the  war  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  unfailingly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  science  and  scientific  method, 
established  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Develcpment,  an  emergency  agency  de- 
signed to  bring  civilian  scientists  of  the 
highest  caliber  Into  active  participation  on 
matters  of  military  research.  This  civilian 
body,  reporting  directly  to  the  President,  was 
given  power  to  support  and  Initiate  research 
on  matters  essential  to  the  national  defense. 
The  program  was  supported  by  Congress  with 
a  grant  of  ample  funds.  Universities  and 
research  institutions  of  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment were  quickly  mobilized  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
in  cooperation  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  National  Research  Council. 
Close  working  relationships  of  the  highest 
Importance  were  established  with  other 
civilian  groups,  such  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aeronautics. 

The  whole  of  the  research  machinery  so 
created  was  linked  up  with  the  technical 
services  and  bureaus  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  last  achievement  deserves  special  em- 
phasis, because  It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
and  organizing  ability  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  its  cooperating  groupjs.  a  tribute 
also  to  the  entire  body  of  scientific  workers. 
The  scientific  advances  that  I  hehe  men-, 
tloned  are  the  fruits  of  the  working  together 
of  all  scientists,  regardless  of  organizational 
lines.  In  the  laboratories,  testing  fields,  and 
conference  rooms.  They  are  the  finest  proof 
of  what  freedom -loving  men  and  women  can 
achieve  when  all  are  pledged  to  a  common 
cause.  Ib  the  organization  of  research  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale,  in  the  execution  of  count- 
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less  details  of  administration,  in  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  unified  community 
of  science,  the  leaders  we  honor  today  played 
a  brilliant  and  tireless  role.  They  have  given 
us  something  that  Is  at  once  a  model  and  a 
foundation  for  cooperative  scientific  activi- 
ties m  the  future,  whether  pointed  toward 
national  security  or  to  the  pursuits  of  peace. 
Despite  the  scale  of  their  immediate  duties, 
they  have  given  thotight  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  permanent  organization  to 
carry  on  research  and  development  programs 
for  national  security  after  the  war  Is  ended. 
Under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  there  has  been  created  a  research 
board  for  national  security  which  will  draw 
upon  the  support  and  counsel  of  the  academy 
until  Congress  determines  whether  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  agency  of  Government 
lor  the  advancement  of  science  relative  to 
the  techniques  of  war.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  research  board,  with  Its  distin- 
guished civilian  scientists  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Army  and  Navy,  will  build 
soundly  on  the  foundations  which  have  now 
been  laid. 

There  Is  a  final  debt  which  we  owe  to  sci- 
ence. Its  organizations,  its  leaders.  lU  work- 
ers, a  debt  arising  from  their  contribution 
to  America's  war  effort,  but  continuing  far 
beyond  It.  It  is  a  debt  which  arises  from 
the  sweeping  character  of  modern  warfare. 
The  responses  of  science  to  the  terrible  de- 
mands of  war  will  m  many  ways  be  of  last- 
ing benefit.  New  developments  In  clothing, 
nutrition,  transportation,  aircraft,  chemi- 
cals, plastics,  metallurgy,  electronics,  and 
medicine  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  our 
people  and  the  people  of  the  entire  world 
long  after  this  bitter  struggle  Is  ended. 
These  advances  will  contribute  to  our  ma- 
terial welfare  and  to  our  economic  stability 
by  creating  new  products,  new  Industries. 
and  new  jobs.  Even  In  the  ashes  of  war  we 
may  discern  the  promise  of  a  brighter  future. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  participate  In  the  con- 
ferral of  this  award,  a  tribute  alike  to  the 
scientists  of  America  and  to  their  leaders. 
In  the  fight  for  freedom  science  strikes  Its 
greatest  blows  and  continues  lU  honored 
traditions.  It  participates  In  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  life  of  decency  and  the  life  of 
reason. 

AODOSSS    OF    DR.    FRANK    B.    JIWETT,    PaiSIDENT, 
NATIONAL  ACADIMT  OF  8C1ZNCB8 

Mr.  Hoving  and  distinguished  guests,  as 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, I  accept  for  It  and  through  It  for  all 
American  scientists  the  American  design 
award  for  1945  and  the  check  which  accom- 
panies It  and  which  Is  very  tangible  evidence 
of  Lord  *  Taylor's  appreciation  of  the  serv- 
ices these  men  have  rendered  the  Nation  In 
this  time  of  peril. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Academy  will 
expend  this  money  for  worthy  purposes  in 
the  field  of  science.  In  line  with  your  ex- 
pressed hope,  we  will,  so  far  as  possible,  ad- 
minister It  for  the  encouragement  of  research 
in  those  things  which  are  deemed  most  likely 
to  enhance  the  security  of  our  country. 

While  the  council  of  the  Academy  will 
make  final  determ  nation  of  how  the  money 
can  best  be  employed,  the  structure  of  the 
Academy  and  two  of  its  operating  agencies, 
the  National  Research  Covmcll  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Fund,  are  such  as  to  Insure 
that  any  determination  will  be  wisely  car- 
ried out. 

The  scientists  for  whom  we  accept  trustee- 
ship of  this  award  are  many.  They  are  both 
clvUlan  and  military.  Many  of  them  and 
much  of  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
these  war  years  will  never  be  generally  known 
or  acclaimed.  It  has  tjeen  a  labor  of  high 
patriotism  freely  given,  performed  anony- 
mously, and  mainly  In  surroundings  which 
lack  the  glamor  and  appeal  to  human  sym- 
pathy and  emotion  which  surrounds  the 
fighting  front.  But  deprived  of  what  they 
have  contributed,  our  fighting  forces  would 
not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  what  they 


have.  In  a  very  real  sense  scientists  have 
been  defenders  of  the  Nation  and.  In  addi- 
tion, have  reduced  Immeasurably  the  toll  of 
human  life  and  human  suffering. 

What  they  have  shown  themselves  capable 
of  doing  cooperatively  In  war  Is  a  happy 
augury  for  the  days  of  peace,  not  only  for 
a  more  decent  postwar  world  but  likewise  for 
a  greater  security  of  the  Nation  should  It 
and  Its  cherished  way  of  life  again  be  threat- 
ened. 

We  value  the  evidence  of  appreciation 
which  the  American  design  award  conveys 
and  more  the  confidence  of  us  In  the  future 
which  you,  sir,  have  expressed  in  making  it. 


Letter  of  Elmer  W.  Hacak,  of  Kenosha, 
Wis. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  submitting  herewith  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  by  a 
friend  and  constituent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  matter  of  this 
lette  is  to  the  point  and  clearly  raises 
issues  that  must  be  met  in  the  days 
ahead.  Ii  we  are  to  have  full  employ- 
ment, so-called  in  the  postwar  period, 
then  it  is  imperative  that  sniping  against 
businessmen  cease.  We  must  enter 
upon  a  new  era  of  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  and  only  by  an  honest 
spirit  of  cooperation  will  our  employment 
objectives  be  reached.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction;  however, 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  goals  we  have 
chosen.  In  spite  of  all  the  false  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  sponsored  by  New 
Deal  bureaucrats  this  Nation  still  enjoys 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the 
world  and  this  has  been  possible  because 
of  the  courage,  initiative,  and  foresight 
of  men  who  have  been  willing  to  create 
business  organizations  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  I  am  submitting 
states  more  forcefully  than  I  can  the 
thoughts  I  have  been  attempting  to  con- 
vey: 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  Hay  18.  1945. 

Hon.  Henbt  a.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Commerce,  United 

States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkak  Sib:  I  have  carefully  read,  and  with 
much  interest,  your  article  entitled  "Plan- 
ning for  Freedom."  appearing  In  the  May 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  agree  with  you  that 
Abraham  Uncoln  did  much  good  for  the 
world  and  belongs  to  the  ages.  I  also  agree 
with  you  that  the  Republican  Party  did 
much  good  for  the  American  people.  Many 
people  throughout  the  world  know  and  have 
known  of  the  good  work  done  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  All  of  this,  of  course,  Is  not  exactly 
a  new  discovery.  History  has  written  many 
pages  since  It  recorded  these  facts. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  learn  that  you  sup- 
port the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Taft, 
from  Ohio,  to  aid  and  assist  small  business, 
even  though  the  Senator  "strongly  fears  your 


tendency  toward  humanitarian  governmental 
dreams." 

In  your  article  there  are  some  prlnclplea 
and  policies  cited  that  mea&ure  up  to  the 
highest  Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people.  I  shall  hereafter 
only  deal  with  the  subjects  on  which  I  would 
appreciate  having  more  light. 

You  stated  tliat  the  company  you  organ- 
ized and  served  as  president  has  plants  in  the 
Bvates  of  Iowa.  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Ohio: 
that  you  sell  $4,000,000  worth  of  seed  corn  a 
year. 

What  would  your  opinion  be  If  yotir  com- 
pany. In  addition  to  the  planu  in  the  four 
States  mentioned,  had  plants  In.  let's  say. 
four  more  States — perhaps,  Minnesota,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  and  Wyoming?  Then  if  your 
products  served  the  people  of  tliese  eight 
States  satisfactorily  and  fulfilled  a  required 
need,  wouid  you  be  opposed  to  establishing 
plants  m  Nevaca.  Maine,  Alabama,  and  Alaa- 
ka.  so  the  people  of  those  States  would  re- 
alize the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
the  States  already  being  served  by  your 
plants? 

What  would  your  opinion  be  If  your  firm, 
by  expanding  to  the  8  other  States  speci- 
fied, increased  Its  sales  to  $12,000,000  and 
later  on.  If  your  company  expanded  further 
and  had  plante  in  48  States,  your  sales  in- 
creased to  $48,000,000  annually?  What  If 
you  served  all  the  people  of  the  world  and 
Increased  your  sales  to  a  billion  dollars  a 
year? 

What  I  want  to  know  Is — How  far  can  one 
go  In  doing  good  by  promoting  trade  and 
commerce  before  becoming  damned  as  some 
sort  of  an  evil  creature? 

When  and  how  does  one  become  a  com- 
mon man?  When  and  how  does  one  become 
something  other  than  a  common  man? 

In  the  various  plants  operated  by  your 
company,  what  happens  to  an  individual — 
rich  or  poor,  common  man  or  otherwise — 
who  Is  Industrious  and  endeavors  to  do  the 
most  good  for  himself  and  for  the  most 
people? 

What  happens  to  an  individual — ^rlch  or 
poor,  common  man  or  otherwise — who  makes 
no  effort  to  help  himself  or  anybody  else? 

Why  are  some  families — whom  you  term 
"eastern  wage  earners"  who  migrated  Into 
"being  western  Independent  property  own- 
ers." who  under  the  Homestead  Act  settled 
on  160  acres  of  land  and  after  5  years  of 
work — perhaps,  good  old-fashioned  hard 
work — could  have  the  land  (you  say  "free" — 
did  they  not  have  to  work  5  years  In  order 
to  possess  the  land?).  Why  are  some  of  them 
owners  of  businesses  selling  $4,000,000  or 
more  of  their  products  annually,  some  of 
them  good,  self-reliant,  and  cooperative 
American  farmers,  merchants,  or  employees, 
and  others  totally  Irresponsible  citizens,  or 
the  equivalent?  Is  It  not  all  somehow  re- 
lated to  freedom?  Did  not  all  the  western 
property  owners  you  refer  to  secure  160  acres 
of  land  for  5  years'  work?  Did  the  Home- 
stead Act.  approved  by  Lincoln,  specify  or 
guarantee  that  all  settlers  forever  would  only 
have  or  always  have  160  acres  of  land?  Or 
did  each  settler,  in  addition  to  the  Homestead 
Act,  have  the  additional  privileges  and  free- 
dom granted  to  all  American  citizens  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
Lincoln  also  approved  and  labored  under 
suth  great  difficulties  to  keep  Inviolate? 

In  the  so-called  new  plans  or  scheme  of 
things,  where  do  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, objectives  and  factors  stand  or  rate: 
Individualism.  Uitelllgence.  research, 
science,  self-reliance,  honesty,  work,  sacrifice, 
courage,  common  sense,  Intelligent  thrift, 
patience,  constructive  cocperation,  love, 
faith,  lit)erty,  human  leadership? 

WITH  MALICE  TOWA«D  NONTT 

And  what  ratings  do  these  element*  carry: 

Fuehrers,  dictators,  fanatics,  mythopoets, 

pled   prophets,   hatred.  Jealousy,  waste,   red 

tape,  tinkering,  the  philosophy  which  tella 

people    *Do    not   utlllae    your   talenu    and 
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abilities — let  somebody  else  do  your  think- 
ing, chores  and  duties  for  you."  insan* 
totalitarianism? 

WrrH  MAUCZ  towako  soms* 
It  l8  a  big  universe.  It  a  big  world.  Why 
should  we  fear  big  sales,  big  production,  big 
ccnsumptlon.  big  men.  big  Indiistrles?  All 
legitimate  \merican  Industries  and  bxisl- 
nesses — large  or  small — should  be  encouraged 
to  grow,  to  malce  Improvements  and  to  better 
serve  the  people. 

The  American  people  deserve  good  leader- 
ship and.  ultimately,  always  go  cut  and  secure 
it.  We  owe  much  to  many  American  citizens 
and  we  owe  much  to  American  industry. 
Who  established  the  flrst  Industrial  research 
laljoratcry  and  developed  many  new  and  use- 
ful products?  Who  produced  and  trans- 
ported goods  in  volume  at  low  cost?  What 
country  has  the  highest  standard  of  living 
for  most  of  its  citizens  and  the  greatest  hope 
and  prospects  for  the  future? 

No  one  should  disseminate  too  much  non- 
sense to  the  gullible.  It  is  not  good  for  them 
or  the  world  at  large. 

Above  all.  let's  promote  and  practice  sound 
American  citizenship  and  forever  strive  for 
Improvement.  We  need  not  be  fanatically 
antl  or  pro  anything.  Let's  Just  be  men  and 
good  Americans. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Elmer  W.  Hanak. 


Protection  of  Workers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  May  26,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  ^eaker,  the 
name  "reciprocal  trade  agreements"  is 
a  misnomer.  It  only  works  one  way  and 
that  is  against  America,  by  authorizing 
reduction  of  protective  tariff  as  much  as 
75  percent  on  low-paid  labor  goods  com- 
ing into  the  United  States. 

American  industry  and  labor  prospered 
when  America  was  protected  against  low- 
paid  foreign  labor. 

Everyone  knows  that  America  pays  the 
highest  wages  in  the  world.  Yet  there 
are  those  wlio  want  to  reduce  wages  by 
inviting  cheaply  paid  foreign-made  goods 
to  the  United  States  by  cutting  pro- 
tective tariff  as  much  as  73  percent. 

Such  tariff  reduction  can  only  lower 
American  wages. 

The  glass  industry  and  its  workers 
would  have  to  again  compete  with  15- 
cent-per-hour  wages  of  Czechoslovakia, 
while  the  average  wage  in  the  glass 
industry  here  in  America  is  80  cents  per 
hour. 

It  not  only  cuts  the  hourly  rate,  but 
would  cut  the  worker's  time  to  only  sev- 
eral days  per  week. 

The  workers  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  American  wages  and  American 
standards  of  living,  and  must  not  be 
brought  down  to  the  foreign  low -wage 
scale. 

In  the  glass  Industry  alone  the  cut  In 
tariff  on  this  bill  would  affect  more  than 
m  million  people,  and  it  would  hurt  every 
worker  if  he  is  made  to  take  less  wages 
to  meet  low  foreign  pay  envelopes. 


I  believe  the  American  worker  should 
be  protected  against  foreign  labor,  and 


not  be  forced  to  compe 


cheaply  paid  foreign  libor 


OTerexcitement  About 


Racial  Prejudice 


EXTENSION  OFl  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLEli  B.  HARE 


or  sotTTH  c4rolima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


R]  PRESENT ATTVES 


Tuesday,  Mav  29.  1945 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  S  )eaker.  many  po- 
litical pressure  groups,  including  groups 
interested  in  social  de\  elopment,  mistake 
an  expressed  instinct  to  preserve  racial 
integrity  for  racial  inejudice.  intoler 
ance,  or  racial  bigotr: .  Much  criticism 
continues  against  the  attitude  of  white 
people  in  the  South  ^t  award  the  colored 
race.  My  observation  s  that  much  of  the 
overzealous  interest  in  overmagnifying 
the  situation  serves  a  )erf ect  illustration 
of  a  situation  referred 
those  who  "have  a  zea 
to  knowledge."  The  pjople  of  the  South 
know  they  are  not  prejudiced  against 
the  colored  race  and  :now  they  are  not 
intolerant,  and  they  also  know  they  are 
anxious  to  maintain  tl:  eir  racial  integrity 
and  that  most  of  the  colored  people  are 
equally  anxious  to  reti  in  theirs.    Simply 


because  white  people 


socially  or  fraternize  \rith  colored  people 


Is  not  because  they 
guilty  of  racial  bigotrj 


e  for  his  Job  with 


to  in  Holy  Writ  as 
but  not  according 


refuse  to  associate 


are  prejudiced  or 
A  similar  situa- 


high  heaven  about 
at  the  same  time 
fraternize  or  join 


tion  prevails  in  man>r  of  our  religious 
groups,  but  they  do  pot  refer  to  it  as 
religious  prejudice. 

Frequently  we  heai  leaders  in  these 
groups  proclaiming  to 
racial  prejudice,  but 
they  fail  or  refuse  to 
in  with  those  who  t  appen  to  have  a 
different  religious  creed.  They  do  not 
call  that  prejudice  or  bigotry.  Yet  they 
criticize  the  white  peiople  of  the  South 
because  they  insist  upon  having  separate 
schools,  separate  churches,  and  labor 
standards  that  provid ;  for  separation  or 
segregation  of  the  races  under  certain 
conditions.  Here  they  call  it  racial 
prejudice  or  racial  bigotry,  and  say 
it  violates  every  code  of  religious  ethics. 
I  could  just  as  easily  and  with  as  much 
justification  charge  ihese  critics  with 
religious  prejudice  or 
because  they  have 
separate  schools.  an< 
employment  against 
in  the  last  analysis, 
or  discrimination  agai^ 
count  of  creed  instej 
are  just  as  determine 
their  religious  integi 
maintaining  our  racial  integrity,  but  they 
rise  in  holy  protest  if  we  charge  them 
with  being  prejudiced,  intolerant,  or 
being  guilty  of  religiius  bigotry.  I  do 
not  charge  them  witi  religious  bigotry 
or  prejudice  for  I  do  not  think  they  are 
prejudiced,  even  thoufh  there  is  a  point 
beyond  which  neither  will  go  to  frat- 
ernize with  the  othe4.    They  maintain 


religious  bigotry, 

?parate   churches, 

discriminate   in 

^ch  other,  which, 

simply  prejudice 

ist  another  on  ac- 

of  color.    They 

id  in  maintaining 

Ity  as  we  are  in 


separate  schools  and  seminaries.  They 
have  their  separate  churches.  In  fact, 
they  have  very  httle  to  do  with  each  other 
in  many  respects,  not  because  there  is 
real  prejudice,  but  l)ecause  they  are  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
their  faith  or  their  creed.  Nevertheless, 
their  attitude  is  the  same  spirit  that  pre- 
vails among  white  people  of  the  South 
toward  the  colored  race.  We  are  not 
prejudiced;  we  are  simply  anxious  to 
maintain  our  racial  and  social  integrity. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  groups  re- 
ferred to  criticize  us  for  discriminating 
against  the  colored  race  in  employment. 
We  do  to  some  extent  and  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  given.  Simply  because  we 
are  endeavoring  to  maintain  oiu:  racial 
integrity  by  practicing  a  degree  of  isola- 
tion these  groups  are  endeavoring  to  stir 
up  strife  by  alleging  that  it  is  all  due  to 
prejudice  and  racial  bigotry  when,  in 
fact,  these  same  trouble  makers  and 
critics  are.  as  we  have  observed,  guilty 
of  the  same  offense,  if  it  be  an  offense, 
when  they  undertake  to  establish  and 
maintain  their  religious  faith,  religious 
creed,  or  religious  integrity.  I  am  mak- 
ing these  observations  to  suggest  that 
in  all  fairness  and  sincerity,  without  the 
spirit  of  criticism,  it  is  probably  time 
for  such  critics  and  fault  finders  to  make 
an  inventory  of  their  own  cherished  vir- 
tues and  adopt  a  policy  or  attitude  that 
he  who  Is  without  fault  should  cast  the 
first  stone.  "Why  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye.  but 
perceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye?" 

Some  are  now  emphasizing  this  racial 
prejudice  or  racial  bigotry  idea  with  the 
hope  that  the  sentiment  created  may  be 
reflected  a  little  later  when  the  proposed 
FEPC  bill  comes  up  for  consideration  in 
the  Congress.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
discuss  that  matter  at  this  time  further 
than  to  suggest  to  some  of  the  groups  I 
have  referred  to  that  if  the  FEPC  pro- 
posal should  become  a  law  some  of  their 
chickens  may  come  home  to  roost,  par- 
ticularly when  a  person  of  another  re- 
ligious faith  or  creed  presents  himself  or 
herself  for  employment. 

Solomon,  a  man  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  wiser  than  these  critics,  re- 
fers to  ants  as  "little  people."  That  is 
what  he  calls  them.  They  are  of  differ- 
ent races  or  different  colors,  some  being 
red.  some  brown,  some  black,  and  others 
white.  They  gather  their  meat  in  sum- 
mer from  the  same  field  or  the  same 
source,  but  they  do  not  cooperate  or  affili- 
ate with  each  other.  They  preserve  their 
Identity  and  their  tribal  instincts.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  are  prejudiced  toward 
each  other,  but  they  do  not  fraternize  or 
associate  with  each  other.  They  do  not 
visit  each  other,  they  do  not  tolerate  so- 
cial equality  but.  on  the  contrary,  they 
work  and  strive  to  preserve  their  own 
Identities,  because  God  created  them 
with  different  characteristics,  gave  them 
different  missions  to  perform,  and 
charged  them  with  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  their  racial  Integrity.  A  simi- 
lar purpose  or  design  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  when 
the  honey  bee  was  created.  They  are  of 
different  colors,  not  on  account  of  any- 
thing that  man  has  done,  but  are  the 
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anmistakable  product  of  the  hand  of  cre- 
ation. They  work  in  the  same  field,  they 
gather  honey  from  tlie  same  tree,  sip  nec- 
tar from  the  same  leaf,  and  collect  food 
from  the  same  flower  but  in  each  case 
carry  the  products  of  their  labor  to  their 
own  storehouse.  They  do  not  cooperate 
or  affiliate  with  others  but  persist  in  the 
preservation  of  their  own  separate  tribes. 
There  Is  no  prejudice  or  Intolerance  to- 
ward each  other,  but  there  is  a  fighting 
instinct  that  enables  them  to  preserve 
their  tribal  integrity. 

I  have  not  found  anyone  able  to  prove 
or  to  show  conclusively  the  Creator  did 
not  have  the  same  purpose  in  mind  when 
He  created  man  in  different  colors,  with 
different  instincts,  different  capacities, 
different  purposes,  and  different  missions, 
but  created  them  with  an  instinct  that 
would  enable  them  to  preserve  their  ra- 
cial purity,  and  I  have  an  idea  these  ra- 
cial problems  could  be  solved  more  easily 
and  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  Na- 
ture's law  if  the  zeal  of  critics  and  would- 
be  reformers  were  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  knowledge. 


Returning  Veterans  aud  the  Point  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NIW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  next  few  months  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can veterans  of  World  War  II  will  be 
returning  to  their  homes  under  the  Army 
point  system.  I  have  received  many  In- 
quiries about  this  program,  and  recently 
was  Interviewed  on  the  air  by  Bob  Evans, 
of  C.  B.  S.,  Washington  correspondent 
of  radio  station  WFBL,  Syracuse.  N.  Y., 
on  this  question.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House.  I  will  include  this  Inter- 
view in  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Evans.  Congressman  Had  Prnxn.  who 
represents  Oneida  and  Oswego  Counties,  is 
our  guest  this  evening,  and  Mr.  Fulloi  is 
going  to  talk  about  returning  veterans  and 
the  point  system. 

Congressman  Fxtller.  Yes,  Bob.  I  want  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  of  the  return-* 
Ing  veteran.  I  don't  mean  his  problems.  I 
mean  our  problems,  our  duty  toward  him 
to  see  that  he  gets  a  square  deal.  But  first, 
as  Is  your  custom,  lets  hear  your  2  minutes 
of  news  In  Washington  this  week,  and  then 
well  go  along  to  cur  discussion. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  right.  Had.  This  Is  the  week 
to  which  the  Army  fixed  40  years  as  the  age 
at  which  enlisted  men  may  apply  for  dU- 
chaige,  a  drop  from  the  previous  age  of  42. 
and  the  Army  also  promised  that  when  the 
military  situation  permits,  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  age  limit  wUl  be  made.  President 
Truman  pinned  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  on  Technical  8gt.  Jake  Lindsey  before 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress,  and  the  President 
also  announced  those  awaited  Cabinet 
changes.  Changes  which  saw  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Biddle  resign  to  be  replaced  by  Assisunt 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark;  Claude  Wickard 
leaves  Agriculture  to  be  succeeded  by  Repre- 
8ent*.tlve  Cuntom  Anddson  of  New  Mexico, 
while  Mr.  Wickard  was  nominated  to  be  head 
of  the  Rural  Klectriflcation  Administration. 


And  Frances  Perkins  ends  more  than  13  years 
as  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  way  for  Judge 
Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  of  Spokane,  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Senate.  Judge  Marvin 
Jones  resigned  as  War  Focd  Administrator 
to  return  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  President 
Trtunan  also  disclosed  that  Harry  Hopkins 
was  on  his  way  to  Moscow  on  a  special  mis- 
sion, a  talk  with  Premier  Stalin,  and  that 
Joseph  Davles  was  bound  for  London  to  see 
Prime  Minister  ChurchUl  for  the  President. 
Mr.  Ekavies  arrived  there  today.  This  Is  the 
week,  too.  In  which  the  Army  and  Navy  re- 
ported that  Japanese  long-range  balloons 
have  been  making  sporadic  attacks  on  the 
western  part  of  North  America  for  the  last 
several  months.  But,  so  far,  the  Joint  an- 
nouncement said,  there  has  been  no  damage 
to  property.  There's  only  about  one  chance 
In  several  million  of  anybody  getting  hurt, 
but  to  eliminate  that  one  chance  as  much 
as  possible,  the  warning  was  issued  so  that 
people  might  be  on  the  lookout  and  not  touch 
unfamiliar  objects.  Selective  Service  also 
announced  a  policy  of  Indefinite  deferments 
for  men  who  have  reached  their  thirtieth 
birthday  and  who  are  engaged  in  useful  work. 
Useful  work  was  defined  as  work  that  con- 
tributes to  national  health,  safety,  and  In- 
terest. But  the  Army's  need  for  younger  men 
was  again  reemphaslzed.  And  this  week 
President  Trimian  and  the  PEA  said  there 
will  be  substantial  reductions  in  Allied  war 
production  now  that  Germany  has  t)een  de- 
feated. Some  of  that  substance  became  evi- 
dent yesterday  when  the  WPB  gave  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  a  green  light  to  make 
200.000  cars  for  civilian  consumption  this 
year.  And  now  Congressman  Haowen  C. 
Fotxer  and  our  discussion  on  the  returning 
veteran. 

Congressman  FtrLLni.  Bob,  we  know,  of 
course,  that  everybody  In  this  country  Is 
concentrating  with  all  his  might  on  the 
punch  which  will  knock  out  Japan;  but,  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  unwise  and  unfair  if  we 
do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  fought  on  battlefields 
abroad  are  returning  to  their  homes  to  pick 
up  the  threads  of  civilian  life. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  point  Is,  Had,  that  they  are 
returning  right  now.  Many  of  us  think  that 
they  are  going  to  start  coming  home  some 
time  in  the  near  but  undeflnable  future. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  boatloads  are  getting 
back  as  of  today.  Why,  only  yesterday  some 
7,000  landed  In  the  port  of  New  York  alone. 

Congressman  Fut.t.fk.  And  that's  why  we've 
got  to  get  busy  right  now.  These  men,  who 
have  fought  in  north  Africa.  Italy,  Prance. 
Germany,  yes.  and  in  the  Pacific  area,  are 
being  released  from  the  service  under  the 
so-called  Army  point  system.  They  will  ap- 
pear among  us  briefly  In  their  uniforms,  with 
their  gloriously  won  service  stripes  and  cam- 
paign ribbons,  and  then,  quickly,  they  will 
be  back  In  civilian  clothes. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  thinking  about  getting 
back  on  the  old  Job  or  a  new  one,  ready  to 
do  their  part  in  tha  war  plants  to  back  up 
their  pals  who  still  are  slugging  it  out 
against  the  Japs. 

Congressman  Ftnxni.  Right;  and  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  do  not  forget  what  they 
have  done.  It  is  vital  that  they  do  not 
become  lost  in  the  shuffle,  while  the  front 
pages  and  the  radio  news  programs  are  still 
filled  with  the  Pacific  war.  Let's  keep  our 
eyes  on  the  returning  serviceman.  Let's  see 
that  he  gets  fair  play. 

Mr.  Evans.  Well,  Had.  I  think  everybody 
wants  the  returning  serviceman  to  get  a 
square  shake. 

Congressman  Fuiio.  Certainly:  that  la 
true  for  the  great  majority.  Bob;  but,  im- 
fortunately.  it  isn't  true  in  every  case,  and 
this  is  the  thing  we  must  guard  against. 
Here  is  an  example:  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration tella  of  a  veteran  who  paid  »230  down 
on  a  farm,  with  the  assumption  that   ha 


would  be  granted  a  loan  to  purchase  the 
farm.  But  the  loan  was  tximed  down  be- 
cause the  price  of  the  farm  was  found  to 
be  excessively  high.  So  the  veteran  lost  his 
$250  in  down  payment  when  the  owner  re- 
fused to  refund  it  to  him  because  there  wu 
no  clause  in  the  option  specifying  it  was 
contingent  on  the  GI  loan. 

Mr.  Evans.  Had.  It  seems  Incomprehensible 
to  me  that  there  are  people  like  that.  I  know 
that  sounds  a  little  naive  coming  from  an 
old  new8paf>erman.  but  putting  it  on  a  prac- 
tical basis  a  lot  of  people  have;  made  money 
out  of  this  war,  including  the  smart  oper- 
ators, so  why  can't  they  leave  the  returning 
serviceman  alone? 

Congressman  Fut.t.kw.  We  have  got  to  face 
It.  Some  people  are  going  to  try  to  take 
advantage  ot  the  veteran.  And  so,  I'm  ap- 
pealing to  Americans  in  my  district  to  in- 
form me  speedily  of  Instances  where  sharp 
and  dishonest  practices  are  injuring  the  vet- 
eran. I  will  see  to  it  that  these  cases  are 
properly  dealt  with  Insofar  as  the  law  pro- 
vides. All  you  have  to  do  Is  drop  me  a  line 
here  In  Washington  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Ofilce  BuUdlng.  and  I'll  see  to  it 
that  an  investigation  is  made  promptly. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  hope  every  Congressman  does 
the  same  thing. 

Congressman  Frnxn.  They  will.  Bob.  when 
they  are  told  the  facts.  But  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  the  Army  point  system  for  release 
of  men  with  long  service.  This  system  was 
set  up  after  a  poll  had  been  made  among 
the  soldiers  themselves.  More  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  men  interviewed  said  they 
thought  the  first  to  draw  releases  should  be 
those  who  have  been  overseas  longest  and 
in  combat  longest  and  those  with  children. 
Thus.  In  expressing  their  views  these  soldiers 
upheld  the  finest  traditions  of  fair  play. 
They  are  all  weary  of  war  and  eager  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  but  they  showed,  as 
they  have  repeatedly,  their  unselfishness  in 
regard  to  their  comrades. 

Mr.  Evans.  They  have.  But  at  this  point. 
Had.  I  want  to  tell  3rou  a  little  story  I  saw 
on  the  wires  the  other  day  about  soldiers 
and  points.  It's  true.  too.  The  OPA  down 
in  Stamford.  Conn.,  had  a  telephone  call 
from  a  housewife.  She  said  she  wanted  some 
points.  And  the  OPA  said,  "Yes:  what  for?" 
And  she  replied.  "My  son  writes  me  from  the 
Pacific  that  be  wants  to  come  home,  Lut  he 
hasn't  enough  points.  Will  you  please  give 
me  some  so  I  can  send  them  to  him."  And 
so  the  OPA  man  explained  the  difference  be- 
tween soldier's  points  and  ration  points,  but 
when  she  hung  up  In  disappointment  they 
gathered  that  she  still  hadn't  figured  out  the 
difference. 

Congressman  Fullsm.  I  know.  Bob.  and 
that  is  why  we  have  to  emphasize  that  even 
If  a  man  does  have  the  85  points  necessary 
for  release  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  will  be  released.  Although  this  has  all 
been  explained  before,  I've  had  several  let- 
ters on  the  subject,  so  I'll  explain  it  again. 
The  War  Department  announced  that  in 
cases  where  a  man  is  considered  important 
to  the  continuation  of  the  war  against 
Japan,  that  man  will  remain  In  the  service 
regardless  of  his  points,  until  he  has  t)een 
replaced  by  a  qualified  man.  The  exception 
applies  particularly  to  men  with  special 
skills,  and  men  in  units  which  will  be 
moved  so  swiftly  Into  the  Pacific  area,  that  no 
time  win   be  given  for  replacements. 

Mr.  Evans.  There's  one  other  thing,  how- 
ever. Had.  General  Eisenhower  has  made  it 
plain  that  no  man  who  served  both  In  Africa 
and  in  Evu-ope,  too,  should  go  to  the  Pacific. 
The  War  Department  has  concurred  in  thia. 
Congressman  Fttlleb.  That's  right.  Bob. 
Now,  in  this  brief  talk  it  is  Impossible  to  go 
into  the  many  details  which  involve  the 
point  system.  However,  in  answer  to  th« 
families  and  friends  of  servicemen  who  have 
written  me  about  the  point  system,  I  will 
say  this.    I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
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War  Department  demobilization  plan.  This 
ans^'ers  every  question  that  could  be  asked 
about  the  plan.  I  will  also  be  glad  to 
send  it  along  to  any  of  our  listeners  In  up- 
per New  York  State.  All  they  need  to  do  la 
write  me  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Evans  I  think  we  have  time  enough. 
Had.  to  go  over  the  system  In  a  few  words. 

Congressman  Fttllxx.  All  right.  Bob.  In  a 
few  words,  each  man  gets  a  point  for  each 
month  of  service  since  September  16,  1940. 
He  also  gets  one  point  for  each  month  served 
overseas  since  that  date.  He  will  get  5 
points  for  each  combat  award  and  major 
campaign,  and  12  points  for  each  child  under 
18  years  of  age.  up   to  3  children. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  then  when  all  this  adds  up 
to  85  points  or  over,  the  man  will  be  returned 
home.  Hell  be  released  from  the  Army  un- 
less his  skill  is  such  that  it  Is  vitally  needed 
In  the  Pacific. 

Congressman  Ptrixnt.  And  that's  the  sys- 
tem In  a  nutshell.  I  know  that  parents  and 
wives  with  sons  and  husbands  In  the  service 
are  wondering  how  this  point  system  is  going 
to  work  out.  Well,  the  War  Department 
assures  me  that  all  but  2  percent  of  the  men 
to  be  released  will  be  men  who  have  served 
overseas.  Of  course,  we  will  see  how  this 
picture  is  working  out  first  hand,  when  de- 
mobilization Is  In  full  swing. 

Mr.  Evans.  One  thing  more.  Had.  The  War 
Department  has  not  fixed  the  85  points  as  an 
arbitrary  minimum  figure.  Once  the  Army 
knows  the  score,  knows  how  many  servicemen 
are  eligible  for  discharge  under  this  rate,  there 
Is  a  strong  possibility  that  it  wUl  be  lowered. 
That  men  with  even  fewer  points  than  85  will 
start  coming  home  to  stay. 

Congresismen  Ptnxni.  That's  correct.  Bob. 
And  now  In  conclusion  I  just  want  to  say 
this.  During  the  war  I  have  edited  a  news 
letter  which  has  been  sent  to  several  hundred 
boys  and  girls  In  the  service  who  come  from 
my  home  community  of  Parish.  Since  World 
War  I.  I  have  been  active  in  American  Legion 
affairs,  and  have  served  as  county  comman- 
der and  In  other  capacities.  There  Is  no 
problem  closer  to  my  heart  than  that  of  the 
veteran,  and  during  my  service  In  Congress 
my  voice  and  my  vote  will  be  dedicated  to  his 
welfare,  which,  of  course.  Is  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Evans.  Thank  you,  Haowxn  C.  Ftn.i.ra. 


Pttstwar  Profrtm  of  Alabama  Bankers 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  May  29,  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcoro,  I  take  this  opiK>r- 
tunity  to  set  forth  the  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope,  of  Notasulga.  Ala., 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Alabama  Bankers  Association.  Mr. 
Hope's  address.  I  think,  details  well  the 
plans  and  program  of  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association  to  work  with  Ala- 
bama farmers  and  returning  war  vet- 
erans to  achieve  a  bright  postwar  stand- 
ard of  living  in  Alabama.  Mr.  Hope's 
address: 

Being  elevated  to  the  highest  office  of  our 
association  is  a  recognition  and  honor  of 
which  anyone  should  be  proud.  Certainly  I 
do  appreciate  It  sincerely  and  only  trtist  I 
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all  matters  pertinent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
banks.  The  agricultural  committee  will  have 
the  assistance  of  the  group  chairmen  and 
also  have  the  county  key  bankers  through- 
out the  State.  All  are  especially  urged  to 
give  the  agricultural  committee  fullest  co- 
operation in  carrying  forward  the  very  excel- 
lent work  In  cooperation  with  the  soil  con- 
servation department  and  other  agencies  as 
regards  the  project  of  extending  certificates 
of  award  to  farmers  doing  outstanding  work 
in  conservation — especially  conservation  of 
the  soil.  This  project  has  been  under  way 
for  more  than  a  year  and  has  the  approval 
and  encouraf»ement  of  the  agencies  and  de- 
partments (State  and  Federal)  most  vitally 
interested  In  agriculture  and  conservation. 

SEBVICX  THROUGH  SECRETARY'S  OITICR 

We  acknowledge  gratitude  to  Roland 
Adams  for  his  alertness  to  the  needs  of  our 
members — a  tireless  worker  and  an  efficient 
officer.  Through  his  excellent  service  and 
the  enthusiastic,  conscientious  cooperation  of 
group  chairmen,  committees,  and  key  bank- 
ers, we  ought  to  continue  to  make  distinct 
progress  this  year.  I  pledge  you  my  best 
effort  toward  making  this  pcssible.  I  thank 
you. 


Ellison  DuRant  Smith 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOtriH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23. 1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  cf 
Hon.  Ellison  DI/Rant  Smjtb.  late  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  people 
become  great  and  remain  great  who  fail 
to  honor  their  heroes  and  pay  tribute  to 
their  leaders.  It  is  appropriate,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  has  set  aside  and 
dedicated  this  day  when  we  may  pay  ap- 
propriate tribute  to  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  our  deceased  colleagues. 

The  distinction  of  being  a  United 
States  Senator  is  second  only  to  that  of 
being  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  have  the  distinction  of  having  been 
elected  to  serve  six  consecutive  terms 
and  to  have  the  further  distinction  of 
having  served  in  the  Senate  longer  than 
any  other  Member  is  a  coveted  honor 
and  that  distinction  goes  today  to  the 
Honorable  Ellison  D.  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  died  November  17,  1944, 
lacking  only  1  month,  16  days,  of  com- 
pleting a  continuous  service  of  36  years. 

There  may  be  many  who  disagree  with 
the  philosophy  of  a  political  leader,  and 
he  may  have  many  pronoimced  political 
enemies,  but  when  faced  with  the  fact 
that,  regardless  of  the  political  party  to 
which  he  belongs  or  the  State  from  which 
he  comes,  any  man  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple and  living  to  serve  longer  than  any 
other  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  is  entitled  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  Nation's  great  leaders  and  a  man  of 
many  coveted  virtues  and  outstanding 
qualities. 

Senator  Sbcth  came  from  a  family 
strongly  dedicated  to  fundamentals 
found  only  in  American  life;  he  was 
brought  up  in  a  home  consecrated  to  the 
Christian  religion  emphasized  by  that 
great  leader  and  founder  of  the  Metho- 
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dist  Church,  John  Wesley;  his  father  was 
a  minister;  and  his  brother.  Dr.  Coke 
Smith,  was  honored  as  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Church  for  many  years;  he 
was  a  graduate  of  Wofford  College,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  outstanding  liberal 
arts  colleges  of  South  Carolina,  he  was  a 
student  of  history,  literature,  and  affairs 
of  State;  he  had  pronounced  convictions 
as  to  the  purposes  smd  functions  of  our 
National  and  State  Governments  and 
never  permitted  himself  to  waver  in  the 
discharge  of  hLs  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities to  both. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
know  Senator  Smith  personally  for  40 
years  and  to  enjoy  the  associations  with 
him  here  during  my  14  years  of  service 
in  the  Congress.  He  was  always  ap- 
proachable, cooperative,  and  took  pleas- 
ure in  counseling  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  his  home  State. 

I  recall  Senator  Smith's  first  campaign 
In  the  Democratic  primary  for  nomina- 
tion to  the  Senate.  He  was  opposed  by 
six  of  the  most  able  debaters  of  his  State. 
Under  the  rules  of  the  State  Democratic 
executive  committee  they  were  required 
to  speak  at  least  once  in  each  county 
of  the  State  in  joint  debate  at  a  time 
and  place  fixed  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Smtih  had  been  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature  and  was  in  his  prime,  both 
physically  and  otherwise.  Although  his 
opponents  were  all  eloquent  and  experi- 
enced debaters  he  proved  to  be  a  fluent, 
eloquent,  and  convincing  orator  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  master- 
ful oratory  determined  the  result  of  the 
election  in  his  favor.  This  was  in  1908. 
He  was  again  elected  in  1914.  1920.  1926, 
1932.  and  1938,  but  he  was  never  elected 
without  opposition.  His  service  in  the 
Senate  is  a  matter  of  record,  which  I 
could  not  undertake  to  present  in  this 
short  address. 

Senator  Smith  owned  and  operated  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  farms  in  South 
Carolina,  and  it  was  here  he  devoted  his 
entire  life  when  not  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  At  home 
and  abroad  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
farmer's  friend  and  was  probably  bet- 
ter advised  of  the  economic  problems 
incident  to  agriculture  than  any  other 
man  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  by  his  many  farmer  friends 
throughout  the  State  and  Nation. 

His  unquestioned  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country  will 
be  a  lesson  to  the  youth  of  the  State  he 
loved  so  dearly,  and  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  them  and  those  who  may  follow 
him  for  years  to  come.  His  reverence 
and  love  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  may  be  likened  to  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  a  dutiful  child 
to  its  mother,  which  dovoUon  increased 
with  maturing  years,  until  a  few  years 
preceding  his  death  he  became  greatly 
al-  rmed  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  defeat. 
Like  Calhoun,  the  guiding  star  of  his 
political  life,  he  feared  the  interpreters 
of  this  great  instrument  may  exert  a 
greater  influence  in  determining  the  in- 
stitutions and  the  fulure  life  of  the 
American  people  than  the  framers  of  the 
instrument  Itself. 


America — Something  to  Ponder 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARJM 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  29.  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRS,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  column  by  Dick  Neuberger  en- 
titled 'This  Is  America"  from  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post. 

Here  in  a  land  nearly  18,000  miles  in 
boundary  circumference  and  3,000  miles 
from  sea  to  sea  we  have  achieved  a  unity 
of  purpose  that  somehow  has  brought 
peace  and  progress  and,  yes,  brother- 
hood. 

As  this  scarred  old  world  now  searches 
for  the  basis  for  some  peaceful  unifica- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
this  column  Is  well  worth  reading  and 
pondering  over: 

THIS    IS   AMERICA A   COMMUNICATION 

In  the  bright  sunlit  morning  the  train 
roUed  down  the  Feather  River  Canyon  and 
stopped  on  a  siding  near  a  grove  of  Ponderosa 
pines.  I  walked  up  the  track  with  the  tall 
delegate  from  Yugoslavia.  He  Inhaled  the 
mountain  air  and  looked  off  toward  the  dis- 
tant peaks. 

"America  is  the  so  great  country,  captain," 
he  said.  "We  travel  now,  day  after  day,  night 
after  night,  and  still  the  land  Is  America. 
We  have  never  seen  anything  like  this  before. 
In  Europe  we  would  have  crossed  many  na- 
tions, many  boundaries,  many  customs,  and, 
oh,  so  many  passports.  Now  we  realize  what 
America  Is.  Now  when  we  say  'America'  we 
shall  know  exactly  what  we  mean.  We  shaU 
mean  this  so  great  country  across  which  a 
train  can  go  for  so  many  days  and  nights." 

Some  people  think  that  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  selected  San  Francisco  as  the  scene 
of  the  United  Nations  Conierence  In  the  de- 
liberate hope  that  the  delegates  would  see 
the  United  States — not  merely  New  York  or 
Washington  or  San  Francisco  Itself,  but  the 
whole  United  States — spread  out  in  a  3,000- 
mlle  panorama  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  wish  would  have  been  In  keeping  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  ideas.  Once  a  visitor  asked 
blm  how  to  know  and  understand  the  United 
States.  Go  out  to  the  Pacific  seaboard  by 
the  southern  route,  the  President  said.  Then 
return  by  the  northern  route.  See  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  and  forests  and  rivers  and 
plateaus  and  valleys,  he  advised.  Then,  he 
concluded,  the  wayfarer  would  have  some 
notion  of  what  America  was  all  about. 

In  conformance  with  this  counsel  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  the  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  are  seeing  America  as  surely 
as  If  the  late  President  himself  were  on  hand 
to  plan  their  Itineraries.  Don  Watson.  In 
charge  of  transportation  for  the  State  De- 
partment, selected  routes  which  would  afford 
a  bona  fide  glimpse  of  the  continent. 

The  trains  bringing  the  foreign  dlplomau 
and  their  staffs  spanned  the  Nation  by  nu- 
merous lines.  Some  of  the  visitors  expe- 
rienced the  thrill  of  the  Royal  George.  Oth- 
ers saw  the  Wyoming  Rockies.  StUl  others 
rolled  across  Arizona's  mesas  and  tablelands. 
All  of  them  pressed  their  faces  against  the 
windows,  as  the  varying  landsca|>e  twisted 
and  passed.  "My  country  has  no  deeper  can- 
yon than  that."  said  a  Norwegian  secretary, 
as  the  chasm  of  the  Green  River  In  Utah 
yawned  In  the  middle  distance. 

The  delegates  did  not  glimpse  the  hetero- 
geneous   American    scene — prairie    by    day. 


gnowy  mountains  that  nlj,iit — without  know- 
ing something  about  it.  On  each  special 
train  the  Library  of  Congress  placed  125  se- 
lected volumes.  These  included  the  WPA 
Guides  to  each  State  crossed  by  that  partic- 
ular train.  They  also  Included  such  In- 
formal geographic  books  as  Gertrvjde  Ather- 
ton's  Golden  Gate  County.  Lanks'  Highway 
to  Alaska,  and  Vestal's  The  Missouri.  I  saw 
a  Belgian  delegate  with  a  WPA  map  in  his 
lap.  following  the  progress  of  the  train  along 
Lake  Utah  and  Into  the  outskirts  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  multiplicity  and  magnitude  of  Amer- 
ica's geographic  features  astounded  the  dele- 
gates. Lord  Halifax  said  he  never  ceased  to 
be  amazed  by  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Great 
Plains.  A  Frenchman,  awed  tiy  the  Rockies, 
watched  In  wonder  as  the  train  struggled 
with  a  second  range,  the  Wasatch.  And  when 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  faint  and  far  on  the  hori- 
zon, came  into  view,  he  gasped. 

Even  a  visitor  like  Molotov,  so  busy  that 
all  long  trips  had  to  be  negotiated  by  plane, 
has  glimpsed  something  of  the  diversity  and 
resources  of  this  Nation.  He  motored  to  the 
Kaiser  shipyards  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  and 
saw  steel  cargo  ships  being  built  in  assembly- 
line  fashion.  And  on  the  following  Sunday 
morning,  walking  along  a  path  In  the  cathe- 
dral-like silence  of  the  John  Mulr  redwood.s. 
I  came  upon  Molotov  and  his  bodyguards, 
gazing  up  In  wonder  at  the  needled  glanUi 
towering  more  than  300  feet  Into  the  Califor- 
nia sky. 

All  the  foreigners  have  an  Intense  curioalty 
about  America  In  general  and  the  far  West 
in  particular.  A  story  appeared  In  a  local 
newspaper  at>out  the  Shasta  Dam  reclama- 
tion project  In  the  nearby  Central  Valley. 
Immediately  delegates  from  four  nations 
with  Irrigation  problems.  India  and  China 
and  Australia  and  Saudi-Arabia,  made  ar- 
rangements to  visit  the  great  dam  them- 
selves. Marshal  Smuts,  heroic  warrior -states- 
man of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  read  of 
Yosemite's  plumed  waterfalls  and  then  roM 
at  4  in  the  morning  to  drive  the  250  mUes 
to  the  famous  Granite  Valley. 

Many  of  the  delegates  have  been  amazed 
by  the  extent  pf  America's  natural  resources. 
"All  of  us  have  read  about  the  great  Ameri- 
can continent,**  said  a  Frenchman,  "yet  this 
reading  then  seemed  mere  abstractions.  Now 
we  see  these  things  for  ourselves." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  constantly  ui-ged  all 
visitors  from  abroad  to  see  the  sundown  side 
of  the  continent.  One  Is  sure  that  our  late 
President  wotild  approve  heartily  could  he 
see  Molotov  strolling  In  Mulr  Wcods,  Mar- 
shal Smuts  gazing  up  at  Nevada  Palls,  a 
Yugoslav  examining  the  forests  of  the  Feather 
River.  Norweglarj  exclaiming  at  the  beau- 
ties of  the  California  seacoast,  and  Chinese 
admirals  watching;  Liberty  ships  putting  out 
through  the  Golden  Gate. 

RiCHABO  L.  NKUHEBCB. 

San  PxANCiaco,  May  24. 


Secretary  Stettinins'  Speech  on  Progjest 
Made  at  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTIiER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Wednesday.  May  30. 1945 

Mr.    LUTHER    A.    JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  the  eytrs  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  world  have  been  upon  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization which  has  been  in  session  at 
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San  Francisco  for  more  than  5  weeks,  and 
which  is  expected  to  adjourn  on  June  6. 
The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius. 
Jr..  Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Con- 
ference, made  a  speech  last  Monday  eve- 
ning with  reference  to  achievements  at 
the  Conference  thus  far,  and  outlining 
what  was  hoped  to  be  done  before  ad- 
journment, and  it  is  an  able  repwrt  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  important  Confer- 
ence, and  under  leave  granted  same  is 
submitted  herewith. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national organization  Is  now  In  Its  Qith  week. 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  me.  as 
Secretary  of  State  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  to  r^ort  to  the  American 
people  and  to  our  armed  t<  rces  throughout 
the  world  on  the  progress  we  have  made  here 
Id  San  Francisco. 

You  will  recall  that  last  fall,  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  ccnversPtlcns  between  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
China  resulted  in  proposals  for  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  maintain  peace,  which 
later  were  supplemented  at  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  were  sub« 
mitted  to  all  the  United  Nations,  and  their 
representatives  were  invited  to  come  to  San 
Francisco  to  prepare  a  charter  based  upon 
them. 

When  this  charter — or  constitution — Is 
completed,  it  will  be  submitted  for  ratifica- 
tion to  the  member  nations.  Once  the  re- 
quired number  of  member  nations  have 
ratified  tbe  charter,  the  world  organiaatloa 
will  come  into  being. 

Gathered  here  In  San  Francisco  are  dele- 
gates from  almost  80  nations — men  and 
women  of  different  races  and  religions,  ac- 
customed to  different  political  forms.  In- 
fluenced by  different  geographical  environ- 
ments. Yet  we  have  come  together  with  the 
same  great  purpose  in  view— to  form  a  perma- 
nent organization  to  preserve  peace  through- 
otit  the  world. 

After  years  of  war.  the  sound  of  open  de- 
bate In  a  world  aasembly  on  the  issues  of 
peace  has  an  unaccustomed  ring.  But  we  are 
working  for  a  peace  which  must  t>e  demo- 
cratic as  well  as  strong,  and  It  can  be  de- 
veloped only  In  the  give  and  take  of  frank 
-and  vlgorou)  discussion. 

After  1  month  of  work,  I  can  now  report 
to  you  my  confidence  that  we  wUl  succeed  in 
writing  a  strong  and  democratic  charter 
solidly  based  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals with  which  we  started. 

It  wiU  be  strong  In  the  power  to  prevent 
aggression  and  to  develop  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  which  wUl  reduce  the  causes 
of  war. 

It  will  be  democratic  In  the  encouragement 
which  It  will  give  to  nations  and  to  peoples 
everywhere  to  extend  the  application  of  equal 
Justice  in  the  world  and  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect human  rights  and  freedoms. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  we  were 
eoofronted  with  a  numt>er  of  urgent  prob- 
lems. There  was  the  question  of  seating 
the  Byelo  Russian  and  Ukrainian  Republics 
and  the  Argentine  and  tiie  further  problem 
Ckf  how  Poland  could  be  represented.  These 
questions  Involved  important  issues  affecting 
both  the  Conference  and  United  States  for- 
eign policy. 

At  the  Crimea  Conference  the  Soviet  Union 
directed  our  attention  to  the  grievous  in- 
juries sustained  by  the  Byelo  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  peoples  in  their  long  and  gallant 
struggle  against  tbe  common  enemy,  and  re- 
quested that  these  two  republics  be  given 
memberahlp  in  tbe  proposed  world  organiza- 
tion. President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min- 
IMer  Cbureblll  agreed  to  support  this  request. 


The  United  States  delegation  fulfilled  this 
pledge  In  the  opening  di  lys  of  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  also  voted  to  admit  Ar- 
gentina. I  wish  to  mal:e  clear  that  the  vote 
of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  seating 
Argentina  did  not  coni  titute  a  blanket  en- 
dorsement of  the  polKies  of  the  Argentine 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  with  many 
of  these  policies,  both  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  Ucited  States  have  no 
sympathy. 

We  have  In  no  way  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  country  has  always 
stood.  We  steadfastly  idhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  decency  which  were 
the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy  under  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Cor- 
dell  Hull.  During  th«  war  the  paramount 
aim  of  our  policy  In  thli  i  hemisphere  has  been 
to  eliminate  Axis  penetrntion  and  unite  all 
the  Americas  In  the  struggle  against  the  evil 
forces  which  have  attenpted  to  destroy  lib- 
erty and  free  Institutions  throughout  the 
world. 

We  recognize  that  the  people  of  Argentina 
have  been  traditionally  democratic  in  their 
Ideals  and  good  frlendi  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  M'Xico  City  Conference 
last  March  opened  the  way  for  Argentina  to 
return  to  her  tradition  il  policies  and  restore 
the  unity  of  the  Amer:  cas. 

After  the  conferenc<  Argentina  took  the 
first  steps  In  this  diniction.  She  declared 
war  on  the  Axis  and  cor  imltted  herself  to  the 
democratic  and  peacefi  1  policies  of  coopera- 
tion agreed  upon  at  Mexico  City  by  signing 
the  final  act  of  that  conference.  As  a  fiir- 
ther  step  In  this  prociss  the  American  re- 
publics felt  that  Argentina  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  San  Frar  dsco  Conference. 

By  voting  to  admit  Argentina  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Unitec  States,  however,  has 
by  no  means  changed  its  position  that  Ar- 
gentina is  expected  to  carry  out  effectively 
all  of  her  commitmenjts  under  the  Mexico 
City  declaration.  On  the  contrarj'.  we  con- 
sider that  her  admissl  sn  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  lucres  ses  her  obligation  to 
do  so.  We  expect  the  Argentine  Nation  to 
see  that  this  obllgatloi,  Is  fulfilled. 

The  Soviet  Union  r^uested  that  Poland 
be  represented  at  the  conference  by  the  pro- 
visional government  in; Warsaw,  which  is  not 
recognized  by  a  majority  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Including  the  Unjited  States. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  dee*  regret  to  the  United 
States  that  the  people] of  Poland,  who  have 
suffered  so  terribly  ai^d  fought  so  bravely 
during  the  war,  are  n()t  represented  in  our 
deliberations.  Poland  ^  a  United  Nation  and 
should  be  here.  But 
Governments — the  Lor 
the  Warsaw  Provislont 

Last  February  It  was 
the  provisional  goverr 
Ing  in  Warsaw  should  be  reorganized  on  a 
broader  democratic  ba$ls  with  the  inclusion 
of  democratic  leaders  f^om  Poland  Itself  and 
from  Poles  abroad.  This  new  government,  it 
was  agreed,  should  thei  be  called  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity. 
"Hie  Yalta  agreement  on  this  matter  has  not 
yet  been  carried  out.  TJhe  United  States  took 
the  position  that  Poland  could  be  represented 
only  by  a  Polish  Government  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  agr(«ment,  and  the  War- 
saw Provisional  Government  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  conference. 

The  negotiations  for  reorganization  of  the 
Warsaw  Provisional  Gcvernment  have  been 
disappointing.  It  Is  ttie  Intention  of  the 
United  States  to  exert  all  its  Influence,  in 
collaboration  with  tho  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  BrlUln.  toward  ft  Iflllment  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  on  Poland. 

I  wish  to  make  it  absjlutely  clear  that  the 
primary  objective  of  tl^e  United  States  for- 
eign policy  la  to  continue  and  strengthen  in 
the  period  of  peace  thiit  wartime  solidarity 
which  has  made  poesib  e  the  defeat  of  Ger- 


there  are  two  Polish 
Ion  Government  and 

Government. 
I  agreed  at  Yalta  that 

lent  now  function- 


many.  This  is  as  true  of  our  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  It  Is  of  our  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  France.  There  have 
been  differences  between  xis.  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  differences.  But  the  effectiveness 
of  our  wartime  collaborations  has  demon- 
strated that  our  differences  can  be  adjusted. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  seek  constantly  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  our  agreement  and  to 
reach  common  understanding  on  those  mat- 
ters where  it  does  not  yet  exist.  We  have 
the  right  to  expect  the  same  spirit  and  the 
same  approach  on  the  part  of  our  great  allies. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  our  col- 
laboration at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

When  Mr.  Molotov  came  to  the  United 
States,  he  planned  to  stay  only  a  few  days 
because  of  the  heavy  burden  of  his  responsi- 
bilities in  Moscow,  He  stayed  here  for  over 
2  weeks. 

The  reason  Mr.  Molotov  stayed  longer  than 
he  had  planned  was  this.  The  United  States 
delegation  wanted  to  make  some  important 
changes  and  additions  to  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  at  San  Francisco.  The 
changes  we  had  in  mind  reflected  not  only 
the  views  of  the  United  States  delegation 
but  these  which  had  been  expressed  before 
the  Conference  by  other  United  Nations,  par- 
ticularly some  of  the  smaller  powers.  We 
felt  that  if  we  were  able  to  submit  these  as 
the  unanimously  agreed  amendments  of  the 
four  sponsoring  nations,  not  Just  as  our  own, 
they  would  have  an  Important,  Indeed  a 
decisive,  effect  on  the  whole  work  of  the 
Conference  and  the  speed  with  which  agree- 
ment on  a  charter  could  be  reached. 

So  Mr,  Molotov  stayed  on  and  worked  with 
Mr.  Eden,  Dr.  Soong.  and  myself  on  the  United 
States  proposals.  They  had  Important  con- 
tributions of  their  own  to  make.  I  regard  It 
as  a  great  achievement  and  a  good  omen  for 
the  future  that  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
exact  text  of  these  important  amendments 
by  all  four  nations  within  a  very  few  days. 

When  Mr.  Molotov  came  to  me  to  tell  me 
that  his  government  agreed  with  us  on  the 
text  of  the  last  two  remaining  amendments 
he  expressed  again  the  Importance  which  his 
government  attached  to  the  successful  es- 
tablishment of  the  world  organization  and 
his  satisfaction  with  the  results  of  our  col- 
laboration toward  making  the  charter  of  the 
organization  better  and  stronger  than  It 
otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  only  after 
this  agreement  had  been  made  complete  that 
he  said  he  felt  It  was  appropriate  for  him  to 
rettim  to  the  Important  work  which  was 
awaiting  him  in  Moscow. 

The  xmanlmity  of  the  sponsoring  powers 
on  these  amendments  has  had  the  decisive 
effect  we  expected  it  wotUd  have  on  the  work 
of  the  Conference.  They  have  met  with  gen- 
eral approval  among  other  nations  at  the 
Conference,  and  have  greatly  eased  and 
speeded  the  task  of  the  working  committees. 

After  submission  of  the  Joint  amendments 
of  the  four  sponsoring  powers,  together  with 
the  amendments  submitted  by  other  United 
Nations,  the  Conference  entered  its  working 
committee  stage. 

One  of  the  first  conunlttee  decisions  was 
formerly  to  extend  to  France  that  fifth  per- 
manent seat  on  the  Security  Council  which 
had  been  contemplated  for  her  at  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Prance 
now  sits  In  the  Conference  committee  of  five 
with  four  sponsoring  nations.  The  United 
States  welcomes  this  Important  step  In  the 
return  of  France  to  her  rightful  place  In 
world  affairs. 

During  the  past  fortnight,  general  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  on  a  number  of  other 
Important  points.  Taken  together  with 
changes  prevloiosly  agreed  upon,  these  form 
the  basis  of  proposals  which  are  now  being 
drafted,  section  by  section,  into  the  charter. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  significant  of  these  changes. 
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The  Security  Cotuicil  woxild  be  given  addi- 
tional powers  to  settle  a  dispute  in  its  early 
stages  and  to  stop  preparations  for  war  long 
before  war  actually  begins. 

The  relationship  to  the  world  organization 
of  regional  security  arrangements  like  that 
contemplated  in  the  Act  of  c;hapultepec  for 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  been  clarified 
by  another  provision. 

The  United  States  shared  In  the  desire  of 
the  o'her  American  Republics  to  maintain 
the  inter-American  system  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  world  organization.  We  also 
agreed  that  the  world  organization  must  be 
supreme  in  matters  of  enforcement.  World 
peace  is  indivisible.  The  world  organization 
must  therefore  have  the  right  and  the  power 
to  prevent  or  suppress  aggression  anywhere 
and  at  any  time.  This  conviction  was  em- 
bodied In  the  proposal  put  forward. 

At  the  same  time  that  proposal  strengthens 
the  role  of  regional  organizations  in  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  It  re<'mphaslze8  the 
Inherent  right  of  a  self-defense  and  extends 
that  right  to  a  group  of  nations  whenever 
an  armed,  attack  against  onf  of  them  can 
rightfully  be  regarded  as  an  attack  against 
all  of  them  until  the  world  organization  has 
taken  effective  action  to  resto.-e  peace. 

The  Inter-American  system  la  thus  brought 
within  the  larger  framework  of  the  world 
organization.  The  United  Sttites  intends  to 
negotiate  in  the  near  future  a  treaty  with  Its 
American  neighbors  which  will  put  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  on  a  permanent  basis  in  har- 
mony with  the  world  charter. 

The  steps  by  which  a  final  »3lutlon  of  this 
problem  was  achieved  offer  a  good  example 
of  the  advantages  of  effective  collaboration. 
The  original  United  States  proixjsai  was  part- 
ly iMised  on  separate  amendments  previously 
proposed  by  France  and  Australia.  It  was 
submitted  simultaneously  to  the  five  large 
powers  and  to  the  other  American  Republics. 
Mr.  Eden  and  his  British  colloagues  offered 
opinions  which  strengthened  and  clarified  its 
meaning.  A  later  stiggestion  from  the  Soviet 
Union  resulted  in  a  further  improvement. 
Because  many  nations  collaborated  on  this 
problem  we  have  emerged  with  a  far  better 
solution  than  any  nation  produced  alone. 

Another  amendment  reaffirmii  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  standing  guard  over  the 
enemy  powers  shall  be  carried  by  the  nations 
which  defeated  them.  But  for  the  first  time 
It  specifically  opens  the  way  for  the  world 
organization  itself  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility later  on.  In  the  meantime  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  treaties  directed  against 
a  renewal  of  aggression  by  enumy  states  Is 
permitted. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  the 
United  States  toward  Germany,  as  affirmed 
in  the  Crimea  declaration.  It  Is  our  Inten- 
tion to  continue  collaboration  to  the  full-«t 
extent  with  our  allies  in  ord<-r  to  achieve, 
first,  the  utter  destruction  of  '3erman  mili- 
tarism and  nazlsm,  and  second,  the  absolute 
assurance  that  Germany  shall  never  again  be 
able  to  threaten  its  neighbors  or  disturb  the 
peace  cf  the  world. 

Otir  policy  toward  Japan  Is  directed  to  the 
same  end.  Before  leaving  the  discussion  of 
the  Security  Council  I  want  tc  refer  to  the 
question  of  voting  procedure  In  the  Council. 
The  Conference  has  not  yet  taken  final  ac- 
tion on  this  matter.  The  Crlriea  propoeals 
require  that  the  five  permanent  memt)er8 
must  agree  to  any  enforcement  «.ctlon.  There 
would  be  a  similar  requirement  on  action  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  except 
that  a  party  to  a  dispute  must  refrain  from 
voting.  This  requirement,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  right  of  any  nation  to  bring  a 
dispute  before  the  Council  and  to  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  Its  ca»;.  It  applies 
only  when  the  Council  makes  a  decision  In- 
volving positive  action. 

This  provision  has  been  criticized  both  here 
and  elsewhere  as  giving  a  privileged  position 
to  the  large  nations. 


This  criticism  is  not  justified.  It  Is  not 
a  question  of  privilege,  but  of  using  the 
present  distribution  of  military  and  indus- 
trial f>ower  In  the  world  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

The  Security  Council  is  the  enforcement 
agency  of  the  world  organization,  and  hence 
must  be  the  repository  of  its  power  to  pre- 
vent aggression. 

The  five  permanent  memliers  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  have  at  their  disposal  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  men  and 
material  necessary  to  enforce  peace.  Their 
permanent  membership  In  the  Security 
Council  therefore  becomes  essential,  lor 
without  their  strength  and  their  unanlmoiis 
will  to  peace,  the  Council  would  be  helpless 
to  enforce  its  decisions.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  any  action  taken  by  the 
Council  toward  settling  a  dispute  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  necessity  lor  enforcement 
action  if  peaceful  methods  fail. 

But,  it  is  objected,  what  happens  If  one 
of  the  five  permanent  memi^ers  embarks 
upon  a  course  of  aggression  and  refuses  to 
recognize  the  machinery  of  the  world  or- 
ganization? How  can  the  aggressor  be  re- 
strained If  his  own  contrary  vote  prevents 
the  Council  from  Invoking  force  against 
him?  In  such  an  event,  the  answer  Is  simple. 
Another  world  war  has  come,  vote  or  no  vote, 
and  the  world  organization  has  faUed. 

But  I  think  we  should  not  be  too  deeply 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  question  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  always  characterized  as  "Iffy." 
The  five  great  nations  have  come  here  with 
the  other  United  Nations  to  form  an  or- 
ganization for  peace — not  to  conspire  for 
war. 

Twice  in  the  last  30  years  they  have  fought 
side  by  side  as  allies — not  as  enemies.  Th'elr 
intentions  are  honorable  and  their  necessi- 
ties for  peace  are  fully  as  tirgent  as  those  of 
any  other  nation,  large  or  small.  To  assume 
that  they  seek  to  violate  pledges  rather  than 
to  enforce  them  Is  to  oppose  the  existence  of 
any  organization  for  peace,  and  to  resign  the 
world  to  an  endless  succession  of  wars. 

Another  Important  matter  before  the  con- 
ference has  been  the  establishment  of  a 
trusteeship  system  under  which  dependent 
areas  may  be  placed  by  later  agreements. 

This  subject  was  not  discussed  during  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conversations.  The  United 
States  Government  felt  that  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  that  such  a  system  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  charter.  We  therefore  took 
the  initiative  In  discussions  to  that  effect 
with  the  other  sponsoring  governments  even 
before  the  conference  began. 

I  think  I  can  now  say  with  assurance  that, 
as  a  result  of  this  American  initiative,  the 
charter  will  provide  for  an  effective  trtistee- 
shlp  system.  It  will  not  be  tdl  that  we  desire 
but  it  wUl  offer  real  opporttmlty  for  progress 
to  de'  endent  peoples. 

In  all  tbe  discussions  on  trusteeship  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  stand  fast  for 
provisions  which  will  fully  safeguard  the  con- 
trol by  the  United  States— within  the  trustee- 
ship system,  but  on  conditions  satisfactory 
to  us— of  those  strategic  points  In  the  Pacific 
which  are  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  for  world  security. 

And  we  have  stood  with  equal  flimness 
for  a  trusteeship  system  that  wlU  foster 
progress  toward  higher  standards  of  living 
and  the  realization  of  human  rights  and 
freedoms  for  dependent  peoples.  Including 
the  right  to  Independence  or  another  form 
of  self-government  such  as  federation — 
whichever  the  people  of  the  area  may 
choose — when  they  are  prepared  and  able  to 
asstune  the  responsibUities  of  national  free- 
dom as  well  as  to  enjoy  its  rights. 

The  United  States  has  demonstrated  this 
long  standing  policy  In  the  Phlllppinee.  It 
looks  forward  to  the  time  when  many  other 
now  dependent  peoples  may  achieve  the  same 
goal. 


I  regard  the  provisions  which  are  l>elng 
made  In  the  Charter  for  the  edvancement  of 
dependent  peoples,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  and  freedoms,  as  of  the  great- 
est importance.  Tcgecher  with  measures  to 
strengthen  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
they  will  help  to  bring  the  world  organ  Uia- 
tlon  closer  to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  They  will  provide  the  means  by  which 
nations  can  work  moi-e  effectively  together 
for  that  economic  and  social  development 
without  which  lasting  peace  Is  impossible. 

We  must  realize  that  our  most  important 
task  in  the  next  decade  Is  not  likely  to  be 
the  enforcement  of  peace,  but  to  prepare  tbe 
economic  and  social  basis  lor  peace.  If  the 
work  of  the  economic  and  social  council  Is 
well  done,  we  will  have  gone  far  toward  elim- 
inating in  advance  the  causes  of  another 
World  War  a  generation  hence. 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  second  group 
of  new  proposals  put  forward  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

These  new  proposals  state  clearly  that  Jus- 
tice and  International  law.  together  with 
equal  riE:hts  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, shall  be  guiding  principles  cf  tbe  new 
world  organization.  They  embody  a  com- 
plete statute  of  a  new  permanent  court  of 
International  Justice. 

They  stipulate  that  International  coopera- 
tion in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  indi- 
vidual human  rights  and  freedoms  for  all, 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  language,  re- 
ligion, or  sex  as  a  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  world  organization. 

They  give  the  assembly  of  the  world  or- 
ganization sweeping  power  to  recommend 
measures  for  the  adju-stment  of  any  situa- 
tion which  Is  likely  to  Impair  the  general 
welfare — and  this  Includes  violations  of  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  organization. 

Tbey  provide  for  a  commission  on  human 
rights  which  wUl  have  the  powe  to  work  out 
an  International  bill  of  rights  which  can  be 
accepted  by  member  nations  as  part  of  their 
fundamental  law.  Just  as  we  in  the  United 
States  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  "four  freedoms"  stated  by  our  great 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear — are.  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  which  encompass  all  other 
rights  and  freedoms. 

Freedom  of  speech,  for  example,  encom- 
passes freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  In- 
formation, and  freedom  of  communications. 

Freedom  from  want  encompasses  the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  social  security,  and  the 
right  to  opportunity  for  advancement. 

Freedom  from  fear  encompasses  the  protec- 
tion from  persecution  and  discrimination  of 
all  men  and  women,  and  the  protection  of 
their  equal  right  to  enjoy  all  other  funda- 
mental rlghte  and  freedoms. 

The  United  States  Government  will  work 
actively  and  tirelessly,  both  for  Its  own  peo- 
ple, and — through  the  International  organi- 
zation— for  peoples  generally,  toward  pro- 
moting respect  for  and  observance  of  these 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  charter  will  also  be  strengthened  by 
naming  the  economic  and  social  council  along 
with  the  general  assemlily  and  the  security 
council  as  principal  organs  of  the  world  or- 
ganization. 

We  have  provided  thst  the  views  of  non- 
goverimiental  international  organ.zations  in 
agriculture,  labor,  business,  education,  and 
related  fields  can  be  miide  available  to  the 
council. 

We  have  conferred  upon  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  the  power  to  promote  cul- 
tural and  educational  cooperation  among  the 
nations  and  made  more  specific  its  functuin 
In  coordinating  the  activities  of  specialized 
Intergovernmental      organizations      dealing 
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with  labor,  agriculture,  finance,  trade,  and 
other  matters — all  of  them  having  as  their 
ultimate  objective  higher  living  standards 
and  full  employment. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the  Bco- 
Domic  and  Social  Council  la  essentially  a  co- 
ordinating and  recommendatory  agency.  It 
cannot  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs 
of  any  member  nation.  Its  hope  for  success 
lies  m  the  cooperation  of  the  member  na- 
tions— in  their  willingness  to  participate 
effectively  In  those  organizations  which  will 
be  affiliated  with  it. 

There  are.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  people  who 
seem  to  think  that  our  American  economy 
can  function  in  a  vacuum,  completely  with- 
out relation  to  other  national  economies; 
and  that  by  some  miracle  we  can  hope  to 
achieve  prosperity  for  ourselves  without  tak- 
ing into  account  the  economic  conditiofl  of 
our  neighbors. 

After  the  defeat  of  Japan,  millions  of 
young  men  and  women  will  retuin  heme  to 
take  their  proper  places  in  agriculture  and 
In  our  enormously  expanded  productive  sys- 
tem. We  shall  not  be  able  to  provide  Jobs 
for  them  if  we  have  not  helped,  through  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  to  create  those 
world-wide  conditions  under  which  other  na- 
tions are  able  to  purchase  much  greater 
quantities  of  our  goods  than  ever  before,  and 
we  are  able  to  buy  more  from  them. 

We  must  choose  between  a  constantly  ex- 
panding economy  throughout  the  world,  or 
mass  unemplojrment  in  ovir  own  country. 
Pull  participation  in  the  economic  and  social 
council  provides  us  with  our  greatest  oppor- 
tunity to  break,  once  and  for  all,  the  vicious 
Circle  of  isolationism,  depression,  and  war. 

I  look  upon  this  charter  as,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  a  compact  between  peoples,  reached 
through  their  governments.  Certainly  the 
American  delegation's  part  in  the  work  of 
this  Conference  has  b?en  carried  out  in  the 
closest  potssible  relationship  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  have  been  in  constant  touch 
with  the  consultants  representing  42  non- 
governmental organizations  widely  repre- 
sentative of  American  life.  Through  their 
suggestions  they  have  made  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  charter.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  we  can  build  upon  this  experience  in 
the  future. 

I  want  also  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
American  delegation. 

This  delegation  has  carried  out  all  Its 
work  in  a  splendid  spirit  of  nonpartisan  co- 
operation. Each  member  has  borne,  with 
high  distinction,  a  full  share  of  the  grave 
responsibility  which  is  upon  us  all.  Each 
has  been  guided  only  by  the  higher  interests 
of  our  country  as  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
world  community. 

The  delegation  Includes  four  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress,  two  from  each  party. 
Senator  Tom  Connaixt,  of  Texas:  Senator 
ABTHtm  Vaitoeitberc,  of  Michigan;  Represent- 
ative Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York,  and  Repre- 
eentatlve  CH.iKLis  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
delegation  also  includes  two  representatives 
of  the  public.  Dean  Virginia  Glldersleeve  and 
Commander  Harold  Stassen,  who  is  on  leav* 
from  active  duty  in  the  Navy. 

Our  senior  delegate,  Cordell  Hull,  has  un- 
fortunately been  unable  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference. But  w©  have  been  In  dally  com- 
munication with  him  and  have  leaned  heavily 
upon  his  wise  counsel  and  guidance.  It  was 
Cordell  Hull's  achievement  at  Moscow  in  1943 
which  made  this  Conference  possible. 

The  charter  which  Is  written  at  this  Con- 
ference must  be  ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate,  and  must  be  wholeheartedly 
approved  by  the  American  people  if  the  world 
organization  is  to  succeed.  The  important 
part  played  by  our  widely  representative  and 
nonpartisan  American  delegation  should  as- 
■ure  the  kind  of  charter  that  will  win  thljs 
approval.  We  have  carried  one  step  further 
here  the  policy  of  close  cooperation  with 
Congress  which  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Roose- 


velt and  Mr.  Hull.  Cur  purpose  la  to  provide 
that  continuity  and  s  ;rength  of  foreign  policy 
which  has  been  so  difficult  to  achieve  in  the 
past  history  of  our  csuntry. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  r  ;port  that  we  have  been 
In  dally  communications  with  President 
Truman.  He  has  been  fully  informed  of 
every  step  in  the  waik  of  this  Conference. 
As  Chief  Executive  <f  the  United  States  he 
has  guided  our  couise.  His  leadership  has 
been  essential  to  oui  progress. 

Our  remaining  woi  k  here  at  San  Francisco 
moves  ahead  steadi  y.  Since  the  commit- 
tees have  already  ap  jroved  most  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  c  f  the  charter,  we  shall 
be  principally  occup  ed  during  the  next  few 
days  with  drafting  those  provisions  into 
charter  language.  '  "he  various  drafts  will 
then  go  to  the  four  c  >mmissions  for  approval, 
and  finally  to  the  pla:  lary  session  of  the  whole 
Conference.  Our  w  )rk  will  then  be  con- 
cluded. I  hope  we  shall  finish  during  the 
early  part  of  June. 

I  have  no  doubt  tt  at  the  final  charter  pre- 
pared here  will  offer  great  hope  of  lasting 
peace.  But  I  cannot  speak  so  surely  when  I 
try  to  answer  the  <  uestlon :  Will  it  work? 
Will  it  keep  the  pe  ice?  For  that  depends 
upon  the  will  to  pe  ice  with  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  i  upport  the  charter  and 
build  strength  into  the  world  organization. 
W<>  can  do  no  more  1 1  San  Francisco  than  to 
establish  the  constiti  itional  basis  upon  which 
the  world  can  live  w:  thout  war — if  it  will. 

Our  own  foreign  >ollcy  will  play  a  great 
part  in  determinln  ;  the  achievements  of 
these  ends.  What,  t  len,  are  the  major  con- 
siderations which  n  ust  govern  ovir  foreign 
policy? 

First.  We  must  carry  the  second  phase  of 
the  war  to  final  victory  and  see  to  it  that 
Germany  and  Japan  are  never  able  to  wage 
war  again. 

Second.  We  must  i  naintaln  and  extend  the 
collaboration  and  coi  nmunlty  of  purpose  now 
existing  among  the  g  reat  nations  which  have 
fought  this  war  together.  The  interests  of 
the  United  States  ex  ;end  to  the  whole  world. 
We  must  maintain  those  interests  in  our 
relations  with  the  Dther  great  powers  and 
we  must  mediate  between  them  when  their 
Interests  confiict  ami  ing  themselves.  In  both 
cases  our  own  inteests.  as  well  as  theirs. 
require  that  agreemint  be  achieved  and  the 
solidarity  of  the  greit  nations  be  preserved. 

Third.  We  must  seek  constantly  to  make 
our  full  contrlbutio  1  toward  the  establish- 
ment in  practice  of  he  supremacy  of  Justice 
and  of  fair  dealing  f  )r  all  peoples  and  states, 
large  and  small.  The  power  that  happens 
to  be  in  the  hands  3f  certain  nations  must 
never  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  Is  not 
in  accordance  with  Jv  stice.  And  the  formula- 
tion of  Internationa  law  to  embody  Jtistice 
must  be  speeded. 

Potirth.  Those  soc  al  and  economic  condi- 
tions which  create  a  climate  for  peace  must 
be  advanced.  The  b  ;glnnlngs  we  shall  make 
through  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and 
its  related  agencies  OQUst  be  constantly  de- 
veloped. 

Finally,  we  must  leallze  that  we  live  In  a 
world  where  the  sove:  elgnty  of  no  nation,  not 
even  the  most  powe-ful,  is  absolute.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  complete  freedom  of  de- 
cision for  any  nations.  It  was  not  the  ac- 
tion of  otur  Congresji  but  a  decision  of  the 
Japanese  high  commmd  to  bomb  Pearl  Har- 
bor which  put  the  Jnited  States  into  this 
war. 

We  In  America  ca  i  never  again  turn  our 
backs  upon  the  worl  1.  For  we  are  not  only 
a  part  of  It — we  are  one  of  Its  most  impor- 
tant parts.  If  we  t  o  not  assxune  our  new 
responsibilities  wiUliigly,  then  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  assume  them  by  the  brutal 
necessities  of  self-pn  sservatlon.  There  Is  no 
possibility  of  retreat. 
Let  us.  Instead,  wit n  God's  help,  march  for- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
make  these  few  remarks  and  include  an 
editorial  appearing  May  24,  1945,  in  the 
Press-Telegram  and  Long  Beach  Sun, 
published  in  my  home  city  of  Lor^  Beach, 
Calif.  I  respectfully  inform  you  and  the 
Members  jf  this  legislative  body  that  I 
believe  this  editorial  is  clearly  indicative 
and  expresses  the  thinking  of  the  vast 
number  of  citizens  of  this  great  Nation 
who  might  appropriately  bp  termed 
"westerners." 

During  the  last  several  weeks  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  introduce  in  the 
Congressional  Record  my  own  remarks 
emphasizing  the  advantages  and  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  the  problems  of  the  west 
coast  and  my  native  State  of  California, 
as  will  more  clearly  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  on  page  A2098, 
and  in  the  April  5, 1945,  issue  of  the  Rec- 
ord, on  page  3134. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  important 
editorial,  "there  is  a  western  revival  in 
National  Government,"  is  most  encour- 
aging, I  am  sure,  to  us  Congressmen  from 
the  western  seaboard.  It  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  folks  on  the  west  coast  as 
a  result  of  the  appointments  by  our  great 
President  Truman  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  the  Western  States  who 
are  named  in  the  editorial.   It  follows : 

WESTERNERS    FOB    CABINET    POSTS 

By  his  appointments  In  the  first  big  reor- 
ganization move  since  he  took  office.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  effected  a  desirable  rectify- 
ing of  the  lack  of  geographical  balance  that 
has  existed  in  the  top  level  of  national  gov- 
ernment for  years.  The  west  is  signally  rec- 
ognized by  appointment  of  three  westerners, 
counting  Texas  as  western  as  well  as  south- 
ern, to  the  Cabinet. 

Young,  energetic,  and  capable  Tom  O. 
Clark,  of  Texas.  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
is  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, succeeding  Attorney  General  Fran- 
cis Blddle.  The  appointment  appears  to  be 
well -earned  promotion  for  Clark.  Biddle's 
resignation,  probably  submitted  under  Presi- 
dential prodding,  removes  the  Cabinet's  most 
glaring  misfit. 

United  States  Judge  Lewis  B.  Schwellen- 
bach,  former  United  States  Senator,  succeeds 
Secretary  of  Labor  Frances  Perkins,  who 
might  well  have  been  permitted  long  ago  to 
gratify  her  desire  to  retire  to  private  life. 
Under  her,  the  Labor  Department  has  been 
deprived  of  functions,  transferred  to  variou* 
Federal  agencies,  and  has  lost  prestige.  Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach  gives  the  Pacific  coast 
representation  in  the  Cabinet  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Hoover  administration. 

Appointment  of  Representative  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  to  succeed  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Claude  R.  Wlckard  is  sig- 
nificant, not  only  because  he  completes  the 
trio  of  westerners  going  into  the  Truman 
Cabinet,  but  also  because  It  Indicates  prob- 
ability of  a  new  plan  as  well  as  p>ersonnel  in 
food  administration.  Anderson,  as  chairmaa 
of  the  House  Food  Investigating  Committee, 
has  severely  criticized  the  Government's  food 
policy  and  demanded  a  new  coordinated  at- 
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tack  on  the  problem  of  shortage.  He  also  is 
slated  to  take  Judge  Marvin  Jones'  place  as 
War  Food  Administrator,  so  will  have  all  the 
reins  In  his  hands  and  post^ess  ample  au- 
thority to  try  out  the  ideas  he  has  voiced  as 
critic  of  the  Pood  Administration. 

Consolidation  of  the  offlciis  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  War  Pocd  Administrator 
Is  in  line  with  reports  of  the  President's  re- 
ported determination  to  tighten  up  and  sim- 
plify the  sprawling  organization  of  Federal 
agencies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of  President 
Truman's  first  appointments  was  the  nam- 
ing of  Edwin  W.  Pauley,  of  Cullfornla.  to  the 
War  Reparations  Commission,  while  the  first 
Truman  appointment  to  the  Cabinet  was 
that  of  Robert  E.  Hannegan,  of  Missouri,  to 
be  Postmaster  General,  thus  recognizing  the 
Pacific  coast  and  a  State  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  In  marked  departure  from  the 
long-established  custom  of  picking  Cabinet 
cfllcers  mostly  from  the  eastom  third  of  the 
United  States,  often  from  tlie  Atlantic  sea- 
board. 

There  is  a  western  revival  in  National  Gov- 
ernment. 


Assisting  the  Returning  Vet 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  21.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Long  Beach  Labor  News  published  in  my 
home  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Labor 
News  is  the  official  publication  of  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  In  that  area.  This  appropriate 
and  significant  editorial  emphasizes  to 
the  attention  of  all  people  that  the  mil- 
lions of  sons  reared  in  the  working-peo- 
ple families  of  this  great  Nation  are  also 
in  the  armed  forces  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  editorial  be- 
speaks the  same  dedication  of  purpose 
of  which  I  have  often  heretofore  read  and 
spoken  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Labor  Union  Act  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours,  Wiiich  is  that  the 
labor  organizations  themselves  will  do 
their  full  duty  and  will  welcome  with 
open  arms  their  distinguished  sons  who 
take  off  the  uniform  of  armed  battle  and 
put  on  the  civilian  attire  of  peace  and 
neighborliness. 

Furthermore,  this  editorial  clearly 
Identifies  the  fact  that  the  labor  organ- 
izations themselves  have  been  forward 
looking  and  soundly  taking  necessary 
and  efficient  steps  toward  establisliing 
relationships  with  other  community 
agencies  to  the  end  that  the  GI's  coming 
home  shall  have  the  maximum  of  prompt 
courteous  service  and  cooperation  in  the 
Interest  of  the  earliest  possible  return  to 
gainful  employment  and  to  the  end  that 
all  the  community  resources  shall  be 
helpful  to  these  distinguished  and  return- 
ing men  tc  most  ably  and  promptly  re- 
allocate their  employment  desires  and 
needs.  With  pleasure  I  include  this  sig- 
nificant editorial  in  this  forward-looking 
publication : 

ASSISTING  TH«  RTTtnUJING  VET 

More  than  1.500.000  A.  P.  of  L.  members  are 
In  the  armed  forces.    It  is  doubtful  If  there 


are  any  of  our  families  not  affected  by  one  or 
more  members  entering  the  service. 

At  Its  last  meeting,  the  A  P.  of  L.  executive 
council  called  upon  the  900  Central  Labor 
bodies  In  the  United  States  to  set  up  com- 
mittees to  assist  returning  veterans  to  find 
Jobs. 

A  returning  veteran  who  is  a  union  mem- 
ber will  naturally  look  to  his  labor  organiza- 
tion for  assistance  in  getting  his  Job  bark. 
He  will  also  expect  help  for  many  of  his  per- 
sonal problems.  A  discharged  serviceman 
who  is  not  a  union  member  will  likewise  ap- 
preciate assistance  In  getting  work  In  one 
cf  the  organized  trades. 

There  is  no  solution  to  the  problem  cf 
work  for  veterans  short  of  full  employment. 
Soldiers  in  hospitals.  In  separation  centers, 
on  the  battlefields — all  want  a  job  when  they 
are  released.  They  know  there  will  not  be 
an  oasis  of  security  In  a  desert  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.'s  Labor  League  for  Human 
Rights  has  established  strong  working  rela- 
tionships With  councils  of  social  agencies, 
community  chests,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  other  community  organizations. 

Because  of  this,  it  is  able  to  offer  sound 
advice  and  practical  assistance  to  central 
labor  body  veterans'  committees.  Regional 
directors  of  the  Labor  League  will  furnish  ma- 
terial on  veterans'  programs  to  these  com- 
mittees, and  thereby  help  them  establish 
proper  contacts  with  all  organizations  en- 
gaged in  assisting  servicemen. 

Many  central  bodies  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate their  local  labor  league  conunittees  to 
assist  newly  returned  veterans.  If  so.  they 
will  be  ready  to  assume  the  new  responsi- 
bilities. There  are  500  of  these  committees 
throughout  the  country.  A  wartime  record 
of  outstanding  service  testifies  to  their  will- 
ingness, their  capability. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  committee  CLU's 
establish  to  assist  veterans,  the  A.  P.  of  L.'s 
Labor  League  will  cooperate  with  a  single 
objective:  To  help  returning  veterans  suc- 
cessfully readjust  themselves. 

It's  a  wide  chasm  from  war  service  to  civil- 
ian life. 

Help  the  vet  across. 


Americanitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30. 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mrs.  Sarah  Berman,  of  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  a  wholesome,  motherly 
woman  whose  interest  in  humanity  is 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  my  State, 
has  written  a  poem  she  has  dedicated 
to  Americanism. 

Mrs.  Herman's  philanthropies  are 
well  known  in  Oakland  where  she  has 
worked  unceasingly  in  behalf  of  the  sick 
and  underprivileged,  dedicating  both 
time  and  money  to  this  work.  She  has 
asked  me  to  present  a  copy  of  this  poem 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I- include 
the  poem  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

AMERICANISM 

A  new  day  ts  dawning! 

liany  projects  being  planned^- 

8tm  m  tbe  workshop. 

Where  new  designs  are  In  formation: 

Fashioned  best  for   "our  glorious  Nation." 


We  are  building  better  roads. 

Than  we  have  traveled  on  before. 

To  make  America  "the  land  of  the  free!" 

And  the  "home  of  the  brave!" 

A  land  of  peace,  love  and  real  democracy. 
Where  civilization  may  yet  achieve 
A  way  of  life  where  none  shall  grieve. 
Where  persecution  shall  not  exist 
Nor  barlaarlc  methods  tabulated 
On  our  ways  and  means  list. 
"We  Americans  want  to  be 
Kind,  true,  and  orderly  1" 

We  shall  always  our  future  plan 
Through  the  night  and  through  the  day, 
A  program  v/hcreby  each  of  Xis  can 
Proudly  proclaim  and  say: 
I  am  giad.  yes  very  glad 
"I  am  an  American!" 

— Sarah  Bfrman. 


Half-Truths  Are  Dangeroas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MiaSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30. 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  in  the  Trl- 
County  Truth  of  Hartsburg,  Mo.: 

HALF-TRUTRS    ARZ    DANGEROUS 

The  greatest  evil  that  can  possibly  be  done  ■ 
either  an  Individual  or  a  cause  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  half-truths  or  the  favor- 
ite partial  quotation   method   employed  by 
some  reporters,  newspapers,  and  politicians. 

If  any  person  connected  with  either  the 
press  or  public  life  wants  to  destroy  con- 
fidence in  his  opponent  or  the  opposition, 
there  is  no  better  way  than  by  the  use  of 
half-truths  or  partial  quotations;  but  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  use  of 
such  methods  eventxially  is  revealed  to  the 
public  with  a  resulting  destruction  of  confi- 
dence in  the  reliability  of  the  erring  reporter. 

It  is  notable  that  the  men  who  are  win- 
ning praise  as  war  corretpondents  are  not 
the  men  who  are  setting  themselves  to  the 
task  of  interpreting  the  news  as  they  eee  It. 
but  the  men  who  are  giving  factual  reports 
of  what  they  see  and  experience.  These  are 
not  half-truths  nor  elaborated  stories  but 
simple  direct  statements  that  have  the  ring 
of  truth  in  them. 

The  same  tendency  which  inspires  men  to 
encourage  prejudice  through  personal  Inter- 
pretation of  news  or  of  statements  made  and 
half  quoted,  occurs  In  state  as  well  as  In 
national  and  International  reporting.  It  Is 
a  policy  which  should  be  -hunned  but  is 
shamelessly  employed  to  divert  the  reading 
public  8  mind  from  the  true  facts  In  the  case. 
Eventually  the  true  facts  may  emerge,  but 
usually  the  damage  which  was  willfully  In- 
tended has  caused  sufficient  damage  to  make 
the  results  seem  worthy  of  the  method  em- 
ployed. Thtis.  this  policy  of  half-truths  and 
partial  quotation  works  toward  the  ultimate 
destruction  of  faith  in  news  reporting. 

The  use  of  half-truths.  Interpretive  news 
rep>orting,  and  partial  quotation  which  leaves 
much  to  the  imagination  can  easily  become 
a  Frankenstein  that  will  destrDy  Its  master. 

Although  the  pen  Is  considered  mightier 
than  the  sword,  we  believe  that,  injudiciously 
and  Indiscriminately  used,  the  pen  Is  also 
a  more  dangerous  weapon  than  the  sword. 

Recalling  a  Journalistic  code  which  our 
revered  forbears  in  newspaper  editing  paned 
on  to  us,  this  newspaper  shall  follow  the 
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practice  of  publishing  statements  either  in 
full  or  sufQciently  complete  so  that  their 
meaning  cannot  be  misinterpreted;  then  if 
our  personal  opinion  clashes  with  the  state- 
ment made,  the  exception  to  the  statement 
can  be  made  with  the  reader  having  ample 
opportunity  to  weigh  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion and  come  to  his  own  conclusions. 

We  believe  in  formulating  and  in  express- 
ing opinions,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  either  a  political  or  preju- 
dicial victory  by  printing  either  halX-truths 
or  partial  quotations  leading  toward  misin- 
terpretation. This  may  be  stuffy  Journalism. 
and  old-fashioned  ethics,  but  it  is  far  less 
dangerous,  in  our  opinion,  and  more  soul 
MtiBfylng.  than  creating  attacks  upon  per- 
sons In  public  life  by  giving  false  impressions 
or  aclllng  the  public  short  with  interpretative 
writing  or  reporting. 

We  may  not  agree,  but  we  will  give  every 
man  his  right  to  make  bis  statement  in  full 
and  b«s«  our  opposition  fairly  and  fully  upon 
the  facts  as  they  stand,  not  as  we  interpret 
thrm.  Pair  play  and  haU-truths  simply  can- 
not keep  company,  and  we  believe  that  this 
newspaper  snd  its  readers  will  be  best  served 
by  strictly  tOhtrtDt  to  the  facta,  and  express- 
ing our  optetons  m  either  supporting  or  op- 
poslog  tlMM  fMts.  That,  to  our  mind,  is 
Jounudlstle  honeety.  and  honeety  stUl  re> 
mains  the  best  policy. 


I  Am  an  Araoican  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGIi 

or   CAUrOKMLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30, 1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker. 
70.000  people,  on  Sunday.  May  20.  1945. 
assembled  in  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  to 
celebrate  I  Am  an  American  Day.  The 
meeting  was  held  under  a  resolution 
passed  by  Congress  and  .signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the"  country,  but  one  of  the 
largest  was  heFd  in  my  own  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

These  meetings  should  be  encouraged 
and  emphasis  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  having  our  people  assemble  on  various 
occasions  to  recall  the  rich  traditions 
and  the  grand  heritage  that  Americans 
enjoy. .. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  participated 
In  an  unusual  parade  with  high-ranking 
oflScers  present.  'Mayor  Fletcher  B^wron 
presided  and  the  motion -picture  indus- 
try, as  usual,  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  event.  Among  those  participat- 
ing were  Eddie  Cantor.  Frances  Lang- 
ford.  Barry  Fitzgerald.  Richard  Dix. 
^Lauritz  Melchior.  Margaret  OBrien. 
Marilyn  M.ixwell.  Peggy  Ann  Garner, 
Arthur  Lake,  and  Dick  Haymes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Hon.  J.  F.  T.  OXTonnor.  formerly  United 
States  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
former  Vice  Chainnan  of  the  FDIC : 

We  are  gathered  here  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  a  prcclamaaon  issued  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  commemorate  I  Am  an  American 
Day.  This  vast  throng,  numbering  many 
thousands,  In  this  coliseum,  the  largest  in  our 


land,  is  at  once  a  spontlineous  expression  of 
patriotism  and  a  challenge  to  those  who  would 
impair  or  destroy  our  «  ay  of  life. 

Two  groups  are  especiilly  honored  today — 
the  recently  naturalized  citizens  and  the 
native-born  who  have  re  iched  their  majority. 
During  the  fiscal  year  o:  1944.  435.483  aliens 
were  admitted  to  citizsnship,  and  of  this 
number  17,448  were  ac  mltted  In  southern 
California.  While  the  quota  allowed  all 
countries  was,  in  1944.  1  )3.879,  only  6  percent 
of  the  quota  was  uset  .  On  December  17. 
1943.  the  many  years  cf  injustice  to  China 
was  corrected  and  that  peace-loving  country 
and  gallant  ally  was  giv<  a  a  quota  of  105,  but 
only  19  Chinese  came  to  as  last  year  under  the 
quota 

One  of  the  first  laws  ]  lassed  by  Congress  to 
admit  aliens  to  citizen  >hip  was  enacted  In 
1790  In  conformity  with  section  VHI  of  article 
I  of  the  Constitution.  31nce  then  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  brc  ken  family  ties,  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  t  teir  native  lands  and 
pledged  allegiance  to  c  jr  Constitution  and 
laws.  Valuable  contrl  ^utlons  have  been 
made  by  these  men  and  women  to  our  coun- 
try. In  science,  literature,  the  arts,  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  Industr  r.  Their  strong  arms 
have  helped  build  our  railroads,  our  high- 
ways, our  harbors,  ou  •  cities — and  turned 
prairie  into  golden  Ce:di  of  grain,  and  dotted 
the  landscape  wiih  farm  homes  and  the  lonely 
plateau  with  trees.  He  e  new  horizons,  new 
fl3lds  of  opportunity,  new  freedoms  im- 
dresmed  of  in  the  lai  ds  beyond  the  sea; 
here  for  their  children  unlimited  possibili- 
ties; schools  and  chu  -ches.  and  no  door 
closed  because  of  race  or  creed.  This  was 
and  is  America. 

President  Calvin  Coo  Idge  said:  "Whether 
one  traces  his  Americai  ifsm  back  three  cen- 
turies to  the  Mayflow<  r  or  3  years  to  the 
steerage  is  not  half  so  1  mportant  as  whether 
his  Americanism  of  to  lay  is  real  and  gen- 
uine ••  And  President  \/oodrow  Wilson  said: 
"This  is  the  only  counti  y  in  the  world  which 
experiences  this  consti  nt  and  repeated  re- 
birth. Other  countries  (  epend  upon  the  mul- 
tiplication of  their  own  native  people.  This 
coimtry  Is  constantly  drinking  strength  out 
of  new  sources  by  the  voluntary  association 
with  it  of  great  bodiej  of  strong  men  and 
forward-looking  womei  out  of  other  lands. 
And  so  by  the  gift  of  the  free  will  of  inde- 
pendent people  it  is  beii  g  constantly  renewed 
from  generation  to  geteratlon  by  the  same 
process  by  which  it  was  originally  created." 
During  the  past  year  2.i  OCOOO  native  Ameri- 
cans have  reached  their  majority.  Assuming 
responsibUlty  of  participation  in  our  elec- 
tions, this  day  Ls  set  as  de  to  emphasize  the 
Importance  of  this  clvl:  obligation  and  the 
duty  to  exercise  this  bigh  privilege.  The 
greater  the  number  of  citizens  voting,  the 
greater  is  the  assurance  ;hat  democratic  proc- 
esses will  be  preserved. 

The  importance  of  the  transition  from 
boyhood  to  manhood  wi  \s  celebrated  by  a  re- 
llgiotjs  ceremony  with  many  tribes.  Many 
tests  were  Imposed  and  »ven  torture  Inflicted 
as  part  of  this  ceremony.  The  young  brave 
was  taught  the  custons.  ritual,  and  tribal 
history.  He  was  Impiersed  with  his  new 
status,  no  longer  a  bey,  but  a  man.  who 
shared  the  responsibilH  les  and  privileges  of 
the  tribe  with  a  new  nime.  and  a  new  robe. 
At  the  conclusion  of  th  s  ceremony  the  tribe 
danced  and  sang  and  ri  Joiced.  There  Is  no 
ceremony,  and,  in  fact,  1 1  the  past  no  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  on  ;he  attaining  of  ma- 
jority In  our  cormtry.  The  youth  exercises 
the  highest  privilege  of  ritizenshlp  by  merely 
coming  of  age.  The  alUn  is  required  to  read 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  swear 
allegiance.  He  must  si  rear  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States.  No  such  requirement  is  ex- 
acted from  the  native-born.  Would  it  be  too 
great  a  hardship  tp  Impose  the  same  condi- 
tions on  the  first  voter? 


For  nearly  6  years  a  war  more  terrible  than 
any  In  history  in  loss  of  life  and  property  has 
devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  earth.  At 
one  time  it  was  the  savage  who  made  war — 
now  it  Is  the  so-called  civilized  man.  Not  In 
our  lifetime  will  the  destruction  be  re- 
paired— not  in  many  generations  will  the 
fires  of  hatred  have  burned  out.  One  enemy 
has  been  crushed;  another  as  ruthless  and 
barbaric  still  continues  his  senseless  blood- 
shed. One  cry  arises  from  every  hamlet  and 
city  In  America:  "Unconditional  stu-render." 
To  accept  less  would  break  faith  with  the 
men  who  died  on  the  beaches  of  the  far-away 
islands.  To  all  our  gallant  men  and  women 
who  fell  .Aghtlng  in  the  caiise  of  freemen — to 
all  those  In  our  armed  forces  under  whatever 
sky  who  face  the  grim  reaper — to  all  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  under  the  flags  of  the  United 
Nations — you  have  oiu-  support,  our  encour- 
agement, our  praise  and  prayers — may  God 
speed  you  in  victory  and  bring  you  back  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  labors  and  your 
sacrifice. 


Responsibility  of  OPA  for  Food  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MIKinSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  OPA  is  the  one  Government  agency 
that  started  out  to  solve  our  food  prob 
lems  and  maintain  a  system  of  price  con- 
trols. In  my  opinion,  this  agency  has 
done  neither  of  these  things.  I  was 
amazed  the  other  day  from  a  statement 
that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  the  effect  that  the  OPA  has  done  fine 
work.  Of  course.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  It  is  not  true.  It  sounded  to  me 
like  a  political  statement  and  it  is  high 
time  that  these  folks  who  are  afraid  to 
admit  mistakes,  because  it  might  hurt 
them  politically  reverse  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  traveling.  It  does  not 
help  th3  situation  any  to  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse.  OPA.  to  be  charitable,  has 
been  a  grand  and  glorious  mistake.  It 
is  an  agency  that  ought  to  be  abolished 
and  a  food  administrator  put  in  charge  of 
the  whole  food  situation.  In  fact  that 
should  have  been  done  a  long  time  ago. 
As  matters  stand  now,  the  OPA  can  pass 
the  buck  to  WFA.  and  WFA  can  pass  the 
buck  to  OPA.  That  might  be  a  good  way 
to  get  physical  exercise  but  while  the 
braintrusters  are  doing  that  it  is  hard 
on  the  American  people. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  which  tells  me  its  own 
story  and  indicates  that  the  administra- 
tion leaders  in  this  House  ought  to  get 
busy.  Promises  and  delay  and  continued 
inefiBciencies  will  never  solve  the  ques- 
tion.   This  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Mat  26,  1945. 
Hon.  William  A.  PirTENcra, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deah  Mr.  PrrrENCER:  The  meat  situation 
in  Duluth  and  vicinity  is  getting  steadily 
worse.  For  the  past  several  weeks  meat,  ex- 
cept processed  loaves  and  various  types  o< 
sausage,  has  been  virtually  nonexistent  In 
retail  shops.    Then  what  there  is  in  the  way 
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of  red  meat  Is  at  such  high  point  value  that 
only  families  with  several  small  children 
could  ever  have  ration  books  enough  to  get 
a  piece  of  meat  once  a  week.  Just  imagine, 
if  you  can,  our  best  food  stores  displaying 
great  trays  of  lungs  and  brains  in  otherwise 
empty  meat  cases  on  Saturday — no  chick- 
ens, no  beef,  no  veal,  lamb,  or  mutton,  or 
hamburger  even. 

I  predict  that  if  no  relief  comes  In  the 
meat  situation  there  will  be  food  riots  In 
Duluth  within  a  very  short  time.  I  have 
overheard  men  who  are  working  hard  declare 
that  they  will  start  something  If  they  can't 
get  any  meat.  You  know  the  climate  up 
here — It  Is  still  as  cold  as  In  midwinter  In 
other  places,  cold  and  damp,  and  a  little 
sandwich  meat  doesn't  satisfy  hard-working 
men  and  women.  I  work  In  a  shipyard  first- 
aid  station,  and  1  have  plenty  of  opportunity 
to  hear  what  Is  going  on. 

A  week  aco.  May  19.  I  was  In  a  store  when 
•  middle-aged  woman  asked  the  clerk  at  the 
"once-was"  meat  counter  about  one  of  the 
processed  loaves — there  was  nothing  else — 
and  he  said  that  would  be  6  points.  She 
burst  into  tears  and  said:  But  1  havent 
points  left  and  my  husband  works  hard  and 
has  to  carry  a  lunch  and  ifs  almost  a  weeks 
until  I  get  any  more  points."  There  were 
at  least  a  dc«en  persons  In  that  store  who 
heard  her.  and  there  was  an  ominous  growl 
audible  from  a  number  of  those  people.  I 
heard  one  man  say:  "And  they  tell  us  not 
to  patronize  black  markets.  I  wish  I  knew 
where  there  was  one."  Within  the  past  week 
1  have  heard  several  responsible,  respecttvble 
men  declare  that  they  will  not  question 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  black  market  if" 
this  keeps  up. 

And  in  the  face  of  this.  OPA  tacks  10 
points  onto  all  fats  Instead  of  giving  some 
relief.  For  instance,  I  get  50  points  a  month. 
I  surely  need  one-quarter  pound  of  butter  a 
week,  a  pound  a  month.  That's  24  points. 
A  pound  of  beef  is  from  10  to  12  points.  No 
matter  how  closely  one  figures  it.  about  one- 
half  pound  of  meat  is  all  any  adult  can  get 
a  week  if  one  tises  any  butter  at  all.  and 
people  up  here  are  meat  eaters.  Sure,  there 
is  fish  at  65  to  80  cents  a  pound,  but  one  has 
to  have  fat  to  fry  it  in  so  the  point  saving 
doesn't  help  much.  (Today  I  saw  carp  in 
one  of  the  best  stores  at  38  cents  a  potind— 
somethlns  that  people  up  here  used  to  seine 
cut  as  rough  fish  and  throw  away.) 

We  know  there  is  plenty  of  meat  in  Canada. 
Just  why  can't  the  Government  import  meat 
from  there?  Is  there  an  international  law 
or  something  that  prevents  such  importa- 
tion? A  few  years  ago  when  beef  and  pork 
was  selling  ^t  $3  or  $4  a  hundred  (what  the 
farmer  got),  and  the  market  was  choked. 
all  food  stores  were  flooded  with  meat  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  I 
know,  ^ecause  I  saw  it;  cases  stacked  high 
in  small  stores  in  small  towns  in  Iowa,  where 
I  was  working  then.  But  now  it  seems  that 
It  must  be  a  law  against  getting  meat  from 
across  the  border.  One  would  think  Canadi- 
ans were  Japs  or  something  instead  of  our 
allies.  After  all.  Canada  should  be  as  close 
to  us  as  Argentina.  Another  thing,  when 
people  at  Detroit  go  to  Windsor  for  meat 
they  have  to  furnish  points  when  they  come 
back  to  Detroit.  Is  there  any  sense  to  that? 
If  people  are  able  to  go  somewhere  to  get 
meat  to  ease  up  the  situation  in  the  home 
town,  why  should  they  be  penalized  by  the 
OPA? 

And  last  spring,  1944,  when  the  Government 
clamped  clown  on  the  feeds,  millions  of  baby 
chicks  were  destroyed.  Hatcheries  killed 
them  in  50.000  lots  since  they  couldn't  sell 
them.  Who  was  responsible  •  for  a  bright 
stunt  like  that?  There  hasn't  been  a  chicken 
for  sale  In  the  open  market  here  for  weeks. 
A  serious  shortage  of  grain  labor  Is  tleing 
up  the  grain  boats  in  Duluth  and  Superior. 
Men  refuse   to  go  to   work   without   meat. 
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Give  out  the  word  that  every  man  who  goes 
to  work  shoveling  grain  will  get  a  4-pound 
roast  and  I  believe  that  there  would  be 
enough  help  to  care  for  10  times  the  grain 
tonnage  now  stuck. 

We  know  you  are  not  responsible  for  this. 
But  maybe  If  you  hear  how  some  of  the 
people  feel,  and  can  tell  It  where  It  will  do 
the  most  good.  It  might  help  some.  And  d 
something  can  be  done  to  humanize  the 
OPA.  a  real  victory  will  have  been  won. 

Very  truly  ycvu^. 

It  is  not  any  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  found 
it  necessary  to  request  Herbert  Hoover, 
former  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  come  to  his  office  the  other  day. 
Someone  must  have  tipped  ofif  President 
Truman  and  really  told  him  the  truth, 
otherwise  Mr.  Hoover  would  have  been 
called  to  the  White  House  long,  long 
ago  because  he  handled  food  problems 
in  World  War  I  and  the  American  peo- 
ple had  no  shortage  in  food  and  there 
was  food  enough  to  send  to  Europe  to 
help  the  people  who  faced  famine  and 
suffering  in  the  war-torn  lands.  I  want 
to  conclude  these  remarks  by  repeating 
that  OPA  ought  to  be  abolished. 


Annies  of  Occupation  Should  Be  Made 
Up  of  Volunteers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  30. 1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
Twelfth  Wahb  REFtJBLicAN 

Precinct  Okganization, 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  24.  1945. 
WALTa  C.  Ploesee, 

Congressman.  Twelfth  Dtttrict  of  Mi-t- 
souri.  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dear  Walter:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Twelfth 
Ward  Republican  precinct  organization  on 
May  22.  1945,  the  following  resolution  was 
Introduced  atid  unanimously  adopted.  The 
organization  has  been  instructed  by  unani- 
mous vote  to  forward  this  resolution  to  you: 
"Resolution 

"Be  it  resolved  by  this  organization.  That 
we  believe  that.  Insofar  as  Is  possible,  the 
armies  of  occupation  should  be  made  up  of 
voluntecris.  We  believe  that  with  better 
compensation  paid  to  the  soldiers  who  are 
to  occupy  these  places  it  would  be  possible 
to  secure  men  who  are  in  a  position  to  spend 
some  time  in  other  lands. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  drafted 
soldiers  should  be  returned  home  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  they  may  return  promptly 
to  their  regiUar  vocations  .  We  feel  that  this 
is  very  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  chairman  of  this 
organization  be  Instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  Hon.  Walter  C.  Ploeser, 
our  Representative  in  Congress,  and  Hon. 
Forrest  C.  Donnell,  United  States  Senator 
from  Missouri." 

We  believe  that  this  resolution  fairly  re- 
flects the  attitude  of  all  the  people  In  our 

ward. 

Yours  for  an  early  victory, 

Ik  S.  Woodcock,  Chairman. 


Save  Our  Free  Enterprise  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  30, 1945 

Mr,  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  per- 
mission was  secured  to  allow  me  to  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  I 
received  from  a  student  in  BirminRham, 
Ala.  While  I  cannot  agree  with  this  f\ne 
youngster  that  we  can  so  maintain  a 
government  that  it  will  stand  free  from 
competition  with  any  of  its  citizens,  it 
is  wholesome  and  profitable  to  find  youth 
coming  forward  with  well  expressed 
ideas. 

Also,  this  young  James  Holmquist  la 
here  with  a  subject  our  people  as  a  whole 
must  engage. 

BntkUNCHAM.  ALA..  JfoTcA  15. 1945. 
Hon.  Lunm  Patucx. 
Honae  Ofiee  Bviiding. 

.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Concressmam  Patrick:  Our  boys  and 
girls  today  over  land  and  aea  are  fighting  for 
the  same  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded — freedom  of  the  Individual. 

It  Is  apparent  that  a  new  conception  of 
democracy  Is  being  born  which  will  disrupt 
our  existing  democratic  Institutions  and 
Ideals,  the  present  tendency  to  break  down 
our  Individual  free-enterprise  system. 

The  Individual  is  the  basic  unit  of  the 
free -enterprise  system.  The  fundamental 
rights  of  capital  and  labor  must  be  guaran- 
teed and  protected,  but  there  must  be  no 
oppressive  and  unreasonable  bure?mcratlc 
control  of  either  by  government.  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives by  constructive  regiilatlons.  If  we 
accept  the  declaration  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal  and  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  rights,  such  as 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnea*. 
we  also  revert  to  the  original  philosophy  that, 
"government  derives  Its  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

The  bpst  example  of  free  enterprise  U 
found  In  the  small -business  man  who  wants 
to  be  in  business  for  himself.  He  helps  to 
keep  the  markets  active,  creates  Jobs,  con- 
trols his  own  livelihood,  and  represents  true 
economic  freedom. 

Deflclt  financing  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tends  to  destroy  individual  free  enter- 
prise. If  corporate  savings  are  paid  out  to 
cover  deflclt  financing  by  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  good  times  final  destruction 
of  the  Individual  free-enterprise  system  will 
result.  Adequate  reserves  should  be  allowed 
to  take  up  the  shock  of  business  cycles  and 
enable  business  to  continue,  and  pay  taxes 
during  bad  times.  Small  business  and  new 
corporations  especially  need  favorable  con- 
sideration. In  taxing  the  very  source  of  new 
capital,  so  vital  to  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion. There  should  be  excepted,  corporate 
savings  which  are  to  be  converted  Into  needed 
plant  and  equipment  which  will  provide  more 
employment,  contribute  to  business  stability. 
Any  reallocation  of  the  Federal  tax  system 
should  give  consideration  to  the  preservation 
of  the  incentives  to  go  Into  business.  This 
review  should  be  taken  to  encourage  risk 
capital  to  go  Into  business  and  thereby  pro- 
vide greater  production  and  broader  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

When  our  loved  ones  come  home,  they  wUl 
want  a  chance  to  work  in  a  country  where 
their  enterprise  will  be  rewarded  according  to 
their  efforts.    It  is  our  responsiblUtj  to  see 
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that  they  get  what  they  are  fighting  for — 
treedom.  Our  boys  want  protection  against 
any  tendency  toward  socialistic  atmofephere. 
Pensions,  demobilization,  bonus,  free  train- 
ing and  such  are  Government  benefits  ol  an 
emergency  nature.  Such  benefits  cannot  suf- 
fice. They  want  a  chance  to  go  Int  business 
lor  themselves  Bureaucratic  regimentation 
will  destroy  Initiative  and  our  free-enterprise 
•ystem.  It  can  survive  only  with  hard  work, 
courage,  honesty,  and  Initiative.  The  things 
that  have  made  our  country  great  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  as  long  as  we  are  free  from 
depressing  bureaucratic  control.  Our  boys 
can  take  it  on  the  chin.  They  will  not  want 
to  return  to  a  8oclet7  of  weaklings  with  poll- 
tlaans  directing  their  e^ery  more,  but  to  run 
this  Government  through  representatives 
elected  by  them  and  other  citizens. 

As  power-mad  dictators  ama&.sed  great 
strength  In  facilitating  prosecution  of  the 
war,  we.  as  free  people,  have  given  more  power 
to  the  executive  branch  of  otir  Government. 
This  transfer  of  power  was  temporarily  be- 
stowed upon  Individuals  until  total  victory 
Is  ach*.  .ved.  We  realize  there  Is  danger  In 
unwise  use  of  power  In  unrestrained  and 
prolonged  use  of  directives.  There  exists  the 
responsibility  of  returning  this  power  to  the 
democracy  we  hold  In  trust. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  seen 
a  steady  fetreat  from  democratic  Ideals  in 
the  form  of  Government  we  love  Our  de- 
mocracy Is  on  the  defensive.  Democracy,  the 
dream  that  men  can  govern  thenuselves,  has 
been  the  dream  of  a  road  from  slavery  to 
freedom,  where  we  can  make  our  laws  for 
oiiTselves  and  obey  them.  The  fight  for  de- 
mocracy win  be  won  in  battle,  but  will  it 
be  won  in  peace? 

"Freedom  from  want"  la  a  fair  objective  in 
our  postwar  plans.  Any  attempt  to  provide 
social  security  **fr<xn  the  cradle  to  the  grave" 
by  th«  BXirrender  of  otir  freedom  will  destroy 
not  only  private  tree  enterprise,  but  also 
constitutional  government.  How  can  we 
have  this  freedom?  "Full  employment"  is  the 
answer.  We  cannot  have  social  security  with 
our  workers  without  Jobs.  This  can  only  be 
attained  by  prosperity  in  American  Industry. 
All  breadwinners  must  be  provided  with  ade- 
quate employment — not  relief  doles.  All 
phases  of  business  should  be  encouraged  to 
help  solve  this  problem.  Government  can 
help  In  times  of  need,  to  fill  the  gaps.  But 
the  real  employment  problem  Is  up  to  busi- 
ness to  furnLgh  the  jobs.  Industrial  activity 
Is  the  source  of  good  living  and  security  for 
workers.  Good  management  and  good  work- 
ers have  put  this  cotmtry  ahead.  Congress 
should  do  all  In  its  power  to  encourage  pri- 
vate tree  enterprise  and  industrial  progress. 

Freedom  from  want  is  attained  by  freedom 
to  work  unhampered  by  burdensome  bureau- 
cratic restrlctives.  History  records  nation' 
after  nation  whose  governments  had  so  or- 
dered the  lives  of  their  people  that  self- 
reliance.  Initiative,  and  Individual  responsi- 
bility were  destroyed. 

Lack  of  Interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  represented  in  busi- 
ness, la'oor — both  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized— agriculture,  and  the  professions  will 
result  In  Its  loss.  Congress  Is  beset  by  sma.U 
minority  groups  with  strong  fronts  ready  to 
wage  war  for  special  Interests.  What  is  need- 
ed to  overcome  this  evil  Is  to  arouse  everyone 
to  a  greater  sense  of  duty  to  country  as  a 
whole  rather  than  allow  it  to  be  run  by  small 
vociferous  groups  who  ask  for  special  favors 
which  when  granted  react  against  our  demo- 
cratic system.  Government  must  be  re- 
established to  serve  the  Interests  of  all  the 
people,  not  used  to  exploit  certain  groups. 

Our  people  are  so  absorbed  In  their  own 
problems  they  are  likely  to  put  aside  the  very 
thing  that  made  prosperity  possible.  Lack  of 
Interest  In  our  free  enterprise  system  is  "kill- 
ing the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg."  There 
should  be  the  closest  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  dttaens  and  Congress 
for  the  pnaervaUon  ol  free  enterprise.    This 


Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
racy,  and  its  expansion  wltj 
by  the  education  of  the  pi 
reaucracy  there  will  be  no 
enterprise.  Already  there 
dency  toward  socialism.  Tc 
talk  of  Government  owners 
that  Industry  on  the  a&sum{^tlon  that  an  In- 
experienced Individual  with  Government  au- 
thority can  run  a  business  n|ore  Intelligently 
than  one  whose  very  existence  depends  on 
his  success  or  failure. 

Coordination    applied    to 


iture  of  democ- 

be  accelerated 

iblic.     With  bu- 

freedom,  and  no 

a  distinct  ten- 

many  theorists 

lip  of  this  and 


industries    can 


make  them'  powerful  In  mai  atalnlng  a  pros- 
perous peace  Jtifit  as  they  have  been  co- 
ojjeratlng  with  the  Governiiient  In  winning 
the  w.ir.  In  cooperating  w  th  Congress  in- 
dustry can  keep  the  working  forces  of  Amer- 
ica producing  things  everybxly  wants.  Any 
activity  by  Government  in  (ompetition  with 
any  of  her  citizens  should    lot  be  tolerated. 

There  Is  great  need  for  better  understand- 
ing between  the  citizens  of  his  country  and 
Its  elected  Congress.  The  farmer,  business- 
man, and  workingmau  ha^e  much  to  fear 
In  controls,  restrictiong.  an<:  sccialistlc  ven- 
tures by  our  Government.  The  system  of 
free  enterprise  is  cooperatin;  toward  a  solu- 
tion of  the  momentous  prol  >lem  of  full  em- 
ployment In  the  face  of  unnecessary  laws 
of  restraint,  restriction,  anl  direct  compe- 
tition by  our  Government. 

Cooperation  of  Government  and  business 
is  imperative.  ,Our  citizens  cannot  fight  our 
Government.  They  cannot  be  governed  by 
fear,  unnecessary  restraint,  tnd  needless  lim- 
itations. Free  enterprise  t  lUst  be  released 
for  service.  The  time  is  at  liand  when  those 
we  elect  to  represent  us  should  speak  up  for 
the  same  free-enterprise  system  that  has 
made  America  great.  Let  oar  Congress  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  individual  free-enter- 
prise system  as  the  Job-pi  oduclng  system, 
that  will  give  self-respecting  Jobs  to  free- 
men and  preserve  freedom  t  j  all  individuals, 
as  guaranteed  them  by  thu  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JaMKS  p.  HOLMQtnST. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  EL  LENDER 

or  LotnsiANi, 
IN  THE  SEa^ATE  OP  THE  irNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  PIT  LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hjave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcbRO  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  [from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murr.ay]  before  the  Chicago  Recon- 
version Conference,  at  thrt  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  ni..  May  24,  1945. 

There  being  no  objecti<>n,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed!  in  the  Record, 
as  foliows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlefien  of  the  con- 
ference, about  a  year  and  i  half  ago.  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  process  of  the  war, 
considerable  anxiety  developed  In  business 
circles  because  of  the  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion bound  to  develop  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Business  demanded  anl  effective  system 
for  the  prompt  and  equitable  settlement  of 
claims  on  terminated  war  (Jontracts.  They 
faced  the  danger  of  interii^inable  delays — 
through  the  existing  legal  pn)cedures — review 
by  the  OomptroUer  Genera^ — through  dis- 
putes between  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors, and  through  long  dr^wn-out  contro- 
versies In  the  courts.  At  ;he  time  World 
War  II  broke  out  in  Evirope,  pnsettled  claims 


were  still  pending  from  the  last  war.  In 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  war  contracts  m 
this  war,  delays  m  settlement  would  threaten 
widespread  bankruptcy  and  confusion  in  In- 
dustry. 

This  problem  was  presented  for  solution  to 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  former  Senator  from 
Missouri.  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Revercomb, 
and  myself  as  chairman.  We  held  extensive 
hearings  and  received  the  testimony  of  hund- 
reds of  war  contractors,  large  and  small.  We 
conferred  with  every  contracting  agency  of 
the  Government.  We  had  the  advice  of  both 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Dnited 
States  Attorney  General.  Every  phase  of  the 
problem  was  thoroughly  explored.  Scores  of 
expert  accountants  and  legal  representatives 
of  American  manufacturers  were  called  in 
to  aid  In  formulating  vitally  Important  legis- 
lation. 

Our  committee  finally  rej>orted  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act.  It  was  enacted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Hotise.  That  act  had  the  general  approval 
of  American  business  and  is  regarded  as  ons 
of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Congress. 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man Army  has  already  brought  America  into 
the  first  stage  of  conversion  from  war  to 
peace.  As  a  result  of  VE  cut-backs,  ac- 
cording to  War  Manpower  estimates,  from 
4  to  5  million  workers  will  be  released  from 
war  production.  The  plans  for  demobil- 
ization of  the  armed  forces  already  con- 
template returning  2.000,000  men  tc  civilian 
life  during  the  coming  year.  This  limited 
conversion  already  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

But  the  second  and  final  stage  of  recon- 
version will  begin  when  Japan  is  defeated. 
We  must  then  be  prepared  for  war  produc- 
tion cut-backs  that  will  displace  at  least 
6,000,000  workers.  We  must  also  be  pre- 
pared for  the  release  of  probably  5.000.000 
men  from  the  armed  forces  during  the  very 
first  year  of  demobilization. 

Last  December  President  Truman  and  my- 
self submitted  to  the  Senate  a  report  which 
contained  the  following  statement  relating 
to  the  gigantic  war  economy  which  had  been 
built  up  in  this  country.     I  quote: 

"Almost  half  of  the  framework  supporting 
this  giant  structure  consists  of  war  contracts. 
When  war  contracts  are  withdrawn,  the  dan- 
ger is  that  the  entire  edifice  will  toppla 
over.     •     •     • 

"Unless  an  economic  substitute  is  found 
for  war  contracts,  mass  unemployment  will 
become  a  serious  threat  and  the  numt>er  of 
unemployed  men  and  women  In  this  country 
might  easily  surpass  the  tragic  conditions  of 
unemployment  during  the  last  depression." 

Earlier  this  year.  Senator  Wagnkr.  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah.  Senator  O'Mahonet,  Rep- 
resentative Patman  and  myself  introduced  s 
bill  which  undertook  to  meet  this  problem 
and  protect  our  economy  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  biU,  known  as  the  full -employment 
bUl,  recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  responsibility.  In  cooperation  with 
its  citizens  and  the  various  economic  groups 
and  with  State  and  local  governments,  of 
assuring  Job  opportunities  for  all  citizens 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.  To  carry 
out  this  responsibility,  under  this  bill,  the 
President  iy  called  upon  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  every  year  a  statement  of  economic 
requirements,  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  who  will  be  seeking  work,  the  total 
amount  of  goods  and  services  they  woroJd 
produce,  and  the  total  demand  necessary  to 
absorb  those  goods  and  services.  The  Presi- 
dent would*al80  submit  an  appraisal  of  cur- 
rent economic  trends,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  his  pro- 
posed plans  for  administrative  action  and 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  fuU  employment 
and  full  production. 
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The  President's  program  would  then  be 
studied  by  a  Joint  congressional  committee. 
It  would  be  amended  or  modified.  If  neces- 
sary, and  reported  to  the  Congress  In  the 
form  of  a  Joint  resolution.  It  would  then  be 
subject  to  full  debate  In  both  Houses. 
When  agreed  upon,  with  whatever  changes 
might  be  made,  the  Joint  resolution  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  Congress  in  enacting 
specific  legislation  on  taxes,  expenditures, 
measures  for  the  stimulation  of  business  and 
industry,  or  other  programs  which  might  be 
expected  to  produce  tlie  desired  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  legislation  leaves 
the  basic  decisions  entirely  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. When  times  are  prosperous  the  Con- 
gress might  desire  to  collect  more  revenue 
than  it  authorizes  to  be  spent.  If  conditions 
are  unfavorable.  It  might  provide  Incentives 
for  business  through  lower  taxes  and  In- 
creased Government  expenditures  to  stimu- 
late Industry.  In  other  words,  the  Congress 
would  scrutinize  btislness  trends  and  under- 
take to  maintain  a  balanced  economy,  pre- 
venting serious  unemployment,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  threat  of  Inflation,  on  the  other. 
In  short,  the  bill  establishes  a  national 
policy  based  on  the  Government's  responsi- 
bilities toward  full  production,  employment, 
and  economic  stability,  and  it  provides  a 
method  whereby  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress can  work  together  In  carrying  out  this 
policy. 

It  Is  charged  by  some  In  our  country  that 
while  American  business  is  willing  to  cooper- 
ate on  policies  which  work  in  its  favor,  busi- 
ness is  not  entirely  willing  to  cooperate  in 
mapping  out  a  postwar  policy  and  program 
lor  the  maintenance  of  full  employment. 
This,  of  course.  Is  not  true. 
American  business  is  fully  alive  to  the  need 
for  a  full-production  policy  and  a  full-em- 
ployment program.  Every  businessman 
knows  that  a  man  on  a  pay  roll  is  a  better 
customer  than  a  man  on  relief.  American 
business  realizes  that  another  depression  such 
as  we  experienced  in  the  1930's  might  well 
mean  the  end  of  capitalism  in  America. 

Naturally  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  in  the  business  world  as  to  exactly 
what  objectives  we  should  seek  and  what 
responsibilities  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  toward  those  objectives. 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  a  few  quotations 
from  letters  by  businessmen  on  the  full- 
employment  bill. 

Here  is  one  quotation  from  a  prominent 
retail  executive  who  favors  the  blU.  1 
quote : 

"It  is  the  basic  responsibility  of  government 
to  see  to  it  that  private  business  is  given  op- 
portunity to  provide  Jobs  which  will  enable 
those  who  are  able  and  want  to  work,  to  main- 
tain a  decent  standard  of  living  and  under- 
take to  improve  upon  It.  When  private  In- 
dustry fails  In  this  piu-pose,  it  should  be  the 
function  of  government  to  fill  the  employ- 
ment gap. 

"The  full-employment  bill  should  be  en- 
acted because  only  two  courses  of  action  re- 
main. Either  to  let  things  take  their  course 
or  commit  the  Nation  to  some  form  of 
planned  economy." 

Now  let  me  call  attention  to  another  busi- 
nessman who  opposes  the  full-employment 
bill.    I  quote: 

"We  feel  that  private  competitive  capital- 
Ism  requires  a  fioating  number  of  unem- 
ployed •  •  •  For  this  reason  we  do  not 
feel  that  Senate  bill  380  would  be  desirable 
legislation." 

In  my  opinion,  the  first  quotation  I  have 
given  you  symbolizes  the  realistic  view.  It  is 
the  kind  of  practical,  businesslike  attitude 
that  America  needs  from  business  and  that 
business  shou!d  and  can  give  to  America. 

Tiie  second  quotation  Is  evidently  from  a 
man  who  sincerely  feels  that  full  employ- 
ment is  not  compatible  with  our  system  of 
capltalstic  enterprise.  He  expresses  the  view 
that  private  enterprise  needs  a  sizable  re- 


serve of  tinemployed  workers  In  order  to  op- 
eratel  to  the  better  advantage  of  business. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  think  this  over  very 
carefully.  .1  believe  you  will  reach  the  con- 
clusion, as  I  have,  that  If  business  leadership 
adopts  this  latter  position,  namely,  that  busi- 
ness needs  and  wants  a  standing  army  of  un- 
employed, it  will  carry  us  Into  another  de- 
pression which  we  cannot  sdTord  to  risk. 
The  last  depression  which  we  went  through 
should  be  a  warning. 

Our  American  way  of  life,  as  we  know  It, 
cannot  survive  unless  the  men  who  employ 
labor,  the  men  who  manage  Industries,  the 
men  who  Invest  capital,  the  men  who  risk 
their  capital  In  marketing  a  new  product  or 
developing  a  new  idea  adopt  the  goal  of  Jobs 
for  all  workers  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

But  this  goal  Is  an  idle  dream  unless  with 
care,  with  patience,  and  with  a  lot  of  hard 
work,  we  develop  a  method  and  a  procedure 
whereby  business,  labor,  agriculture.  State 
governments,  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government,  can  work  in  reasonable 
harmony  year  in  and  year  out  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  full  production  and  full 
employment. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  we  can 
sit  back  and  let  business  follow  Its  natural 
course.  They  believe  that  we  are  heading 
Into  a  postwar  boom  which  will  come  after 
a  short  period  of  dislocation  following  the  de- 
feat of  Japan.  They  anticipate  2.  3.  4,  or  5 
years  of  highly  prosperous  conditions.  They 
point  to  the  tremendous  backlogs  of  demand 
for  automobiles,  washing  machines,  and 
other  products  of  modern  Industry.  They 
point  to  demands  for  new  busines-s  plants 
and  equipment,  for  housing,  for  needed  high- 
ways and  other  public  works;  they  point  to 
large  export  demands  to  rebuild  the  new 
world  and  to  industrialize  China,  Russia, 
Sculh  America,  and  other  areas.  All  these 
things,  they  contend,  spell  boom. 

All  this  may  be  true.  But  these  conditions 
may  also  spell  disaster.  Every  one  of  these 
factors  operated  In  the  years  following  World 
War  I.  They  will  run  their  course  again  In 
the  coming  period,  as  they  did  in  the  1920's. 
It  seems  entirely  probable  that  we  will 
have  a  period  of  boom  based  en  these  un- 
doubted needs  and  on  the  accumulated  pur- 
chasing power  of  wartime  savings.  We  may 
even  see  a  period  of  serious  inflationary  con- 
ditions. To  cope  with  these  dangers  and 
maintain  a  balance,  we  will  need  the  broad 
policy  framework  of  the  full-employment 
bill. 

After  the  period  of  Inflation  which  we  an- 
ticipate has  run  Its  course,  we  will  have 
collapse  as  we  did  In  1929  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  another  depression. 

The  full -employment  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  a  method  and  a  procedure  for  meet- 
ing these  dangers  within  the  framework  ol 
our  free-enterprise  tradition. 

There  has  been  too  much  misunderstand- 
ing about  free  enterprise. 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that 
when  I  talk  about  free  enterprise.  I  mean 
the  kind  of  a  free  enterprise  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  prepared  to  fight  for. 

I  want  to  see  American  enterprise  free  from 
unfair,  unreasonable,  or  monopolistic  re- 
strictions by  irresponsible  private  groups, 
whoever  they  may  be. 

I  want  to  see  enterprise  free  from  all  un- 
necessary Government  controls  and  re- 
BtrainU,  likewise.  This  does  not  mean  free- 
dom from  the  operation  of  laws  enacted  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  kind  of  free  enterprise  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  full-employment  bill  had  in 
mind  In  the  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  of  the 
bill— and  I  quote— "It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  foster  free  competitive  en- 
terprise and  the  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States." 


The  sponsors  of  the  full-employment  bUl 
recognize  that  It  requires  a  full  and  careful 
study  before  it  is  enacted.  If  It  can  be  im- 
proved upon  in  any  respect,  we  welcome  sug- 
gesUons  for  clarification  or  for  construcUve 
amendment.  We  have  been  In  conference 
wltl  many  businessmen  with  a  view  toward 
obtaining  their  advice  and  assistance.  We 
solicit  your  advice  and  assistance.  If  you 
believe  the  bill  is  so  hopeless  that  It  cannot 
bfl  perfected,  then  we  ask:  "What  alterna- 
tives do  you  suggest?"  It  seems  incredible 
that  any  businessman  could  ignore  the  dan- 
gers that  are  bound  to  threaten  our  country 
1 1  the  postwar  period. 

In  the  near  future  public  hearings  will  be 
held  on  the  full -employment  bill  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  obtain  the  views  of  all  who  have  anything 
to  contribute  on  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  or 
on  the  general  problem  of  maintaining  full 
employment  and  production. 

it  is  the  Intention  oi  the  sponsors  to  han- 
dle this  full -employment  bill  In  precisely 
the  same  manner  In  which  we  handled  the 
contract-termination  legislation  last  year. 
Businessmen  representing  all  sectors  of  the 
American  economy  participated  in  the  lor- 
mu'atlon  of  the  Contract  Settlement  Act. 
In  the  same  way  full  business  participation 
Is  needed  In  the  formulation  of  a  luU-em- 
p'oyment  bill. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  considering  this 
momentous  question  businessmen  will  not 
be  content  with  repeating  the  ready-made 
phrases  handed  down  from  earlier  decades 
when  life  was  a  good  deal  simpler  than  It  is 
now.  In  the  last  40  years  greater  changes 
have  taken  place  in  our  economic  system 
than  In  all  the  years  that  preceded.  These 
changes  have  been  clearly  recognized  by  lead- 
Inr  economists  and  editorial  writers  In  re- 
cent years.  Let  me  quote  from  a  Fortune 
magazine  editorial  which  appeared  In  that 
magazine  in  1938: 

"Every  businessman  who  is  not  kidding 
himself  knows  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  guarantee,  without  Government  interven- 
tion, the  markets  with  which  alone  his  free 
competitive  capitalism  can  function.  Every 
businessman  who  is  not  kidding  himself 
knows  that,  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  business 
would  sooner  or  later  run  headlong  Into 
another  1930." 

It  Is  the  hope  of  the  sponsors  of  the  full- 
employment  bill  that  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
ing hearings,  with  the  help  of  American 
business  we  will  develop  a  concrete  national 
policy  that  wil.  assure  prosperity  for  business 
and  for  workers,  a  policy  that  will  strengthen 
cur  American  system  of  competitive  enter- 
prise and  preserve  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 


Whisky  Holiday 

REMARKS- 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  resolution  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  the  action  of  the 
War  Production  Board  providing  for  a 
whisky  holiday  during  the  month  of  July. 
II  this  order  goes  into  effect  there  will 
be  diverted  to  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  millions  of  bushels  of  valuable 
grain  which  will  be  needed  within  the 
next  few  months  as  food  for  our  armed 
forces,  for  our  civilian  population,  and 
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to  relieve  hunger  among  the  starving 
people  of  the  devastated  countries  of 
Europe.  Part  of  this  grain  will  be  need- 
ed for  human  food,  part  of  it  for  live- 
stock feed  to  produce  dairy  products, 
poultry,  and  meat,  of  which  we  are  now 
so  woefully  short. 

It  seems  to  me  an  astounding  thing 
that  such  an  order  should  be  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  critical  food  year  in  our  history. 
Our  supplies  of  grain  at  this  time  are 
fairly  large  as  compared  with  consump- 
tive needs  during  normal  times  but  no 
one  can  contend  that  they  are  large  or 
even  adequate  when  we  cpnsider  the 
demands  which  will  be  made  upon  this 
country  In  order  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments for  the  coming  year.  The  amount 
of  meat,  poultry,  and  dairy  products 
which  can  be  produced  is  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  grain  which  may  be  avail- 
able for  feed.  The  demands  for  grain 
for  human  food  will  ♦^ax  our  utmost  abil- 
ity in  the  way  of  production.  No  one  can 
safely  predict  at  this  time  what  our  crops 
will  be.  Winter  wheat  prospects  are 
daily  declining.  A  cold,  wet  season  in 
the  Com  Belt  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the 
planting  of  com.  This  means  a  late 
crop  and  a  reduced  acreage.  Prospects 
for  other  feed  grains  are  none  too  good. 

We  have  been  lucky  in  our  weather 
during  the  past  6  years.  We  have  had 
bumpjer  crops  but  we  cannot  count  upon 
continued  good  fortune  In  this  respect. 
The  law  of  averages  is  still  functioning. 
A  poor  crop  is  past  overdue.  Severe 
drought  conditions  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  have  resulted  in  short  grain 
crops  both  in  South  America  and  Austra- 
ba.  Under  these  circumstances  the  issu- 
ance of  this  order  constitutes  a  reckless 
and  wanton  disregard  of  our  require- 
ments for  food. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  have  done 
a  heroic  job  in  food  production.  Both 
old  and  young  have  worked  early  and 
late  in  storm  and  simshine  and  in  the 
face  of  shortages  of  labor,  machinery 
and  transportation  because  they  have 
been  told  that  such  strenuous  efforts 
were  necessary  to  win  the  war  and  to  feed 
a  starving  world.  I  am  satisfied  that 
they  have  not  undergone  these  hardships 
for  the  purpose  of  making  possible  a 
whisky  holiday. 


The  Firit  Pmcc  lita« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiicoNsm 

IN  TRI  HOUSE  OF  RSPiUBMNTATIVKl 

r/iMr«dav.  Afov  J/.  l%i\ 

Mr  BIEMILLKR  Mr  8pfi^ii«r,  und«r 
iMVf  to  rxtrnd  my  rrmnrkji  In  the  Ric- 
ono,  I  f*e!Ujf  to  ln(*l(i<1f  AW  rdltorlwl  which 
pnprwird  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  28,  1945.  rntuiod  "The  Plrtt  Pt«ce 
Xuue". 

TNI  riMT  KACa  IMUt 

At  th«  »nd  of  «  long  «nd  sharp  d*b«t«. 
which  culminated  in  a  pcraonaJ  appeal  by 
Prt»idcnt  Truman  (or  ravomble  acuou,  tUa 


House  of  Representatives  has  approved  a  bill 
which  proposes  to  give  the  Government  power 
to  continue  and  expand  the  HUH  program  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  jNe  more  im- 
portant legislation  ba^s  come  b^ore  Congress 
In  many  months  than  this  first  test  of 
American  policy  toward  the  nature  of  the 
postwar  peace.  For  at  least  three  chief  rea- 
sons a  continuation  of  the  Hiil  program  is 
indispensable — so  indispensable ,  that  the  de- 
feat of  this  legislation  ai  this  time  would 
have  been  a  major  politica]  ca  amity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evld(  nt  that  both 
public  and  private  loans  froti  the  United 
States,  loans  made  on  a  sound  basis.  wiU  be 
necessary  for  the  reconstruciii  in  cf  EXirope. 
a  task  which  needs  tu  be  undert  aken  as  much 
in  our  own  Interest  as  in  the  1  iterest  of  our 
European  allies.  Such  loans  c;  nnot  possibly 
l>e  made  on  a  sound  basis  unless  there  Is  rea- 
sonable hope  of  repayment  i  knd  since  the 
only  practicable  method  of  re]  layment  is  in 
terms  of  goods,  the  whole  proalem  of  post- 
war reconstruction  is  tied  up  Ir  timately  with 
the  problem  of  achieving  rea&mabie  reduc- 
tions of  barriers  to  trade. 

In  the  second  place,  even  mo  e  than  in  the 
years  before  the  war.  many  American  in- 
dustries are  now  geared  to  a  production 
which  will  require  profitable  foreign  markets 
tf  the  existing  volume  of  domestic  employ- 
ment Is  to  be  maintained.  Aga  n  we  face  the 
fact  that,  in  the  long  run.  an  1  particularly 
since  we  have  already  acquired  most  of  the 
worlds  gold.  American  goods  can  be  bought 
abroad  only  with  the  proceeds  of  goods  sold 
In  our  own  markets,  and  boui  ht  there,  be- 
cause they  represent  good  vali  es  at  reason- 
able prices,  by  American  conmmers. 

Finally,  since  the  United  States  is  admit- 
tedly the  most  powerful  economic  unit  any- 
where in  the  world  today,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  action  will  be  the  most  Im  >ortant  single 
influence  in  establishing  thi  whole  eco- 
nomic pattern  of  the  postwar  years,  and  in 
determining  from  the  very  iitart  whether 
the  trend  wUl  be — as  it  would  certainly 
have  been,  if  the  Hull  prcgnm  had  been 
rejected — toward  a  narrow  « conomlc  na- 
tionalism, with  foreign  trade  argely  in  the 
hands  of  Government  monopoli  fs,  or  whether 
the  trend  will  be — as  there  ii  now  reason 
to  hope — toward  a  freer  exchange  of  goods, 
a  relaxation  of  governmenta,  controls,  a 
survival  of  the  private  en tei  prise  system, 
and  an  era  of  economic  gool  will  which 
will  lay  a  sound  basis  for  the  work  of  the 
new  international  peace  organ  zatlon  which 
Is  now  being  established  at  Saji  Francisco. 

This  is  the  first  Insportant  international 
Issue  to  come  before  Congress  since  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  v(  te  on  it  miist 
give  cause  for  second  thought  to  many  of 
those  who  felt,  in  the  last  elp:tlon.  that  it 
was  safe  to  trust  the  Republican  Parly  Ih 
Congress  with  the  direction  of  international 
Issues,  on  the  ground  that  tliat  party  had 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  see  i  a  new  light 
since  the  days  of  its  opposition  to  land-lease, 
to  repeal  of  the  arms  em  barge ,  to  selective 
Mfvice,  and  to  the  uriginal  gra  it  of  author- 
ity to  Mr  Hull  to  negotiate  hli  trade  agree- 
ments. For,  on  the  critical  tut  which  ihli 
new  legislation  met  on  Saturdi  y— the  quea> 
tlon  whether  or  not  to  kill  t^•  bill  by  re> 
eommitting  It — only  aeven  Republlcana 
could  be  found  In  the  entire  I  oum  o(  Rep* 
r*«enutlvea  who  were  wllMnf  lo  give  thflr 
■upport  to  •oiuinuinR  and  npandtng  the 
Vull  pfBfrmi.  One  hundred  m  d  alXtY^aeven 
ll«P«MlMne~a  mnjority  of  99  RepxiblieaM 
to  t— «0««d  to  tend  the  new  bill  back  to 
eommlttet, 

Ruch  a  perfrtrmance  a>  thta  <  an  proM  the 
Republican  Party.  |><Ult|ONlly,  rmly  on  ono 
aasuinpiion:  Onlv  on  \\\*  Bsnimptlnn  that 
there  it  a  swing  back  of  pobllo  sentiment  in 
this  rtnuitry  to  the  old  davi  of  pollticn)  and 
•eonomic  taolatton  between  thp  two  World 
War*.  On  any  other  assumption  the  Houae 
Republicans  hav«  uken  a  poi^ltlon  and  writ- 
ten a  record  that  must  be  a  hcAvy  handicap 


to  any  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  next  election. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  hap- 
pen In  the  Senate. 


America  and  World  Communism 


.EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  Blue  Network 
Tuesday.  May  29.  1945: 

The  other  day  I  saw  a  reporter-friend 
Just  rettirned  from  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. "Day  and  night,"  he  said,  "there 
was  only  one  topic:  Soviet  Russia.  Some- 
times I  wondered  if  Russia's  strength  or 
Ideas  really  merit  so  much  attention." 

Of  course  he  knew  the  answer:  They  do. 

Russia's  physical  strength  has  been  proven 
In  many  mighty  battles.  We  know  that 
America's  factories  have  sent  Russia  12.850 
combat  vehicles.  Including  tanks,  approxi- 
mately 175.000  guns,  and  unknown  quanti- 
ties of  ships.  Altogether  American  indus- 
trial workers  and  taxpayers  have  sent  $8,- 
000.000.000  of  lend-lease  material  to  our  Rus- 
siar  allies.  Even  so,  Russia's  own  great  in- 
dustry, fine  generalship,  and  rich  manpower 
have  played  a  decisive  part  in  the  defeat  of 
Germany. 

And  now  the  German  war  machine  is  de- 
stroyed and  German  industrial  strength  all 
but  obliterated.  This  leaves  Russia  im- 
measurably the  strongest  military  and  in- 
dustrial power  In  Europe. 

Russia  has  a  fresh,  untried,  and  powerful 
army  in  Asia.  Because  it  is  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia's own  national  interests  to  get  intq  the 
Pacific  war.  that  army  Is  certain  to  be  used 
against  the  Japanese  before  the  final  kill. 
When  the  Japanese  are  at  last  beaten  to  the 
ground,  their  Army  destroyed,  and  their  fac- 
tories pulverized.  Russia  will  emerge  as  the 
strongest  military  and  Industrial  power  also 
in  Asia. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Russian  physi- 
cal strength — her  Iron  muscles  and  machine 
brawn — make  her  the  world's  No.  2  power, 
the  military  and  industrial  Titan  of  Eurasia. 
And  this  certainly  merits  the  attention  It 
has  received  from  the  men  who  seek  peace 
In  our  time  at  San  Francisco. 

As  for  Red  Russia's  Ideas— well,  at  this 
hour  every  government  In  central  Europe  It 
either  controlled  directly  or  Indltectly  by 
Moacow-rainded  ruiera.  This  has  been  and 
U  being  accomplished  by  a  three-point  poJ. 
Icy:  (1)  By  a  policy  of  fraternl«ntlon  with 
the  conquered  peoplea.  (2)  By  the  llquida* 
tlon  of  all  anti-Communlsts,  Tlila  menna 
that  If  people  resist  eommunUm.  whether 
they  are  Pnactsta,  Moaarehlita,  Boctnliata, 
Democrnu.  or  Uberall,  they  are  shut.  im< 
prlaoned.  or  4tportf<l  by  the  tena.  and.  if 
neoftaary.  by  the  hundred!  of  thouaanda. 
(I)  By  i  policy  of  puitim  juna.  money,  and 
food,  which  U  to  lay,  political  power,  Into 
the  hands  nt  all  dUcontenttjj  mtaority 
iroupa  which  will  agret  tn  adopt  Mm  Bevlet 
profruM,  rvfaitUm  of  thoar  grmtpa*  pr«. 
vioiM  poltMotJ  eoRTletlena 

In  Oreeee  and  in  Uniy  the  groundwork  \» 
laid  for  the  OommunUt  or  ao-called  Pnrttsnn. 
Patriot.  Prte  Democratic,  or  Uberntinn  ele- 
ment* to  take  over  at  Anglo-American  armie* 
leave. 

There  are  already  stronf  clamorous  Com. 
muuut  Pwrtiea  lu  Belgium,  Holland,  Franct, 
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and  Spain.    In  the  Near  East  there  Is  much 
Communist  fire. 

The  young  despairing  intellectuals  of  India 
are  Increasingly  looking  toward  their  near 
and  mighty  neighbor,  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
guidance  in  the  technique  of  revolution. 
They  get  It,  Increasingly. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  powerful  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party,  oriented  toward  Mos- 
cow, whose  great  opportunity  will  come  when 
Red  Russian  armies  move  against  Japan  and 
offer  to  "liberate"  Manchuria. 

Mexico.  Central  America,  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  all  well  provided  with  strong  Com- 
munist groups.  I  need  remind  no  one  that 
we  have  our  own  Earl  Browder. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  we  must  say  that 
Red  Russia's  Ideas  merit  all  the  attention 
they  get  from  the  fascinated  statesmen  of 
many  nations  at  San  Francisco. 

Naturally  we  must  ask  ourselves:  Is  this 
rising  world  tide  of  Moscow-controlling  com- 
munism a  good  or  evil  thing  for  the  world? 
Upon  the  Individual  American's  answer  to 
this  question  will  depend  the  fate  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia  In  the  very  imme- 
diate years  ahead,  and  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  America  20  years  from  now. 

But  before  we  answer  that  question  let  us 
talk  for  a  moment  about  words — the  words, 
for  example,  "good"  and  "evil." 

Do  these  words  have  any  meaning  to  you? 
Of  course  they  do.  They  are  the  words  men 
have  used  since  the  most  ancient  times — 
Indeed,  since  speech  Itself  was  bom.  Now, 
these  words,  when  applied  to  fundamental 
political  policies  and  actions,  have  about  the 
same  meaning  to  all  average  Americans.  But 
do  they  mean  the  same  to  us  as  they  do  to 
Commiuilst  leaders  In  E^irope  or  Asia  or 
South  America  or  North  America  today? 
The  appalling  fact  is  that  good  and  evU  not 
only  don't  have  the  same  meaning  for  them — 
they  sometimes  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Do  we  not 
as  sane  men  agree  that  murder  is  evil? 
I  think  we  do.  When  a  Nazi  SS  man  seizes 
a  Jew,  without  due  process  of  law.  and 
throws  him  into  a  concentration  camp,  where 
he  Is  tortured  or  starved  to  death,  we  say 
that  deed  Is  murder.  No  Nazi  nonsense 
about  racism  or  international  Jewish  plots 
or  the  security  of  the  Reich  can  change  that 
Judgment  In  the  eyes  of  man  or  God. 

When  a  Communist  OGPU  agent  strips 
a  Russian  of  his  small  farm  and  few  pigs, 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  then  allows 
him  to  starve  to  death,  or  sends  him  to  a 
slave  camp  In  Siberia,  that  deed  Is  murder, 
too.  And  no  Communist  twaddle  about  Im- 
plementing the  peoples'  revolution.  Interna- 
tional capitalistic  plots,  or  the  security  of 
the  proleurlat  should  change  that  Judgment 
in  the  eyes  of  man,  or  can  change  it  In  the 
eyes  of  God. 

The  Imposed  death  or  Imprisonment  of  any 
Individual  who  has  not  been  tried  by. a  free 
Jury  of  his  peers  under  laws  which  have 
been  framed  by  the  will  of  the  people  are. 
we  aay  igaln,  evil  things  called  murder,  called 
■lavery.  They  were  evil  when  the  Nazis  prac- 
ticed them.  They  are  evil  when  the  Com- 
munists practice  them  as  they  do  today  on 
a  wholeaiile  scale  In  all  of  Russia  and  In 
central  Kurope. 

Let  us  Ret  down  to  three  fundamental 
political  teneta,  which  all  Americana  hold  to 
be  riRht,  good,  and  Juat. 

We  believe  in  a  free  preM.  free  apoeh.  and 
free  worahlp.  The  OonvmvinlaU,  whtrtver 
you  And  them  in  Amencn,  Mexleo,  China, 
or  Europe,  bolieve  that  the  prms  should  be 
precenaored  and  controlled;  that  men  «h«>vild 
refrain  from  erlticiung  their  leadera  under 
piun  of  death;  and  that  any  rtllglon  not  »\ib. 
Jecl  to  state  control  ehould  be  liquidated. 
In  short,  we  and  the  CommunlsU  are  rxwrtly 
180  decrees  wpart  on  our  most  fundami'ntal 
political  concepU,  Morwjver,  the  very  worda 
"right."  "gt)od,"  and  "Just"  mean  exactly 
what  BUlln  saya  they  mean— but  only  on 
Monday  morning.  For  on  Tueaday  mornlnf 
he  may  change  hla  mind.    U  so,  the  Ruaalan 


people  are  required  and  every  Communist 
leader  In  the  world  Is  required,  under  pain 
of  death  or  exile,  to  change  their  minds 
accordingly  before  Wednesday.  For  truth  to 
a  Communist  and  Moscow  leader  Is  never 
an  absolute.  Truth  Is  exactly  what  suits  the 
Communist  leaders'  political  policy  or  pur- 
poses, or  even  personal  whims,  at  any  given 
moment. 

I  expect  at  this  point  you  will  say  that  In 
principle  you  agree  with  everything  I  have 
said.  But,  you  say,  that's  the  way  the  Com- 
munists see  things.  They  have  the  right, 
haven't  they,  to  see  things  and  do  things  the 
way  they  choose? 

If  the  Moscow  Communist  leaders  and 
their  agents  and  puppets  outside  of  Russia 
have  the  right  to  communlze  all  of  Europe — 
and  then  all  of  Asia — by  liquidating  all  non- 
Communists;  if  they  have  the  right  to  work 
within  all  other  countries  to  overthrow  +helr 
systems  of  government  by  force  and  mtirder; 
and  If  they  have  the  right  to  plead  that  this 
International  technique  of  terrorlzation  and 
subversion  Is  morally  justified  by  the  need 
of  security  for  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  wel- 
fare of  the  masses,  then,  my  friends,  should 
it  not  logically  follow  that  every  other  na- 
tion had  or  has  that  same  right? 

Well,  we  never  thought  the  Nazis  had  this 
right   yesterday.     Logically   then,   we   must 
agree   that   the   Communist   dictators   don't 
have  It  today,  either.    It  is  hard  to  have  to 
display  this  troublesome   moral  consistency 
m  our  great  hour  of  military  victory  in  Eu- 
rope, and  when  our  gratitude  is  so  very,  very 
great  to  the  heroic  people   of   Russia,  who 
helped  us  gain  that  victory,  ^ut  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  we  examine  the  Immoral  nature  of  this 
communism  that  is  sweeping  Europe.     And 
we  know  that  millions  upon  millions  of  In- 
dividual souls  there  and  In  Asia  are  yearn- 
ing  for   freedom — the   freedom   to    talk,    to 
speak,  to  worship,  to  work  at  that  which  Ilea 
to  their  hands  or   appeals  to  their   minds. 
Yes,   the   Russians,    too,   this   valorous   and 
Imaginative  people — even  they  are  yearning 
for  freedom.     Have  we  any  proof  of  that? 
We  have. 

Let  me  ask  you:  In  this  war,  did  any  large 
group  of  Americans,  any  American  generals, 
ever  desert  American  forces  to  fight  with  the 
Japanese  or  Germans?  Never.  And  yet  al- 
most to  the  end,  Russian  soldiers  by  the 
thousands,  and  Russian  generals  by  the  doz- 
ens, deserted  Red  Russia,  fled  Stalinism,  es- 
caped from  communism,  and  fought  willing- 
ly beside  the  Nazis. 

They  were,  of  course,  deceived  in  their 
search  for  freedom.  Just  as  deceived  as  the 
German  soldiers  who  deserted  to  Stalin.  To- 
day in  the  Balkans  over  300.000  Russian  sol- 
diers have  deserted  victorious  Russian  armlea 
to  seek  a  better,  richer,  happier  way  of  life. 
Their  search  becomes  every  day  more  fruit- 
less, because  the  hand  of  Stalin  reaches  out 
for  them,  reaches  over  the  Balkans. 

Of  course,  millions  of  Ruuians  put  up  a 
hard  fight  for  their  homeland.  So  did  mU- 
lions  of  Nacla.  8o  do  millions  of  Japanea*. 
Only  Communists  would  have  you  believe 
that  the  hard  fight  millions  of  Ruaslans  put 
up  proves  that  cdmmunism  is,  therelore,  jua- 
tlOed,  And  IBO.OOO.OOO  Russians  are  today 
lnoare«rftt«d  behind  a  tuwerini  wall  of  oen- 
Borahip.  They  are  unaware  that  there  la  a 
woild  in  which  the  worda  "law  and  Juetlot, 
oharlty  and  freedom"  have  a  awtti  and  real 
and  ptraunal  meaninK  lor  tr«at  maaaea  of 
mtn.  Lika  the  Naila.  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  years  of  propa«anda  and  lerrori. 
•atlon.  or  death.  If  they  would  not  awallow 
the  propaganda,  Tha  fate  that  has  overtaktn 
the  wonderful  Ruaslan  people  is  now  about  to 
ovtrtakt  almoit  all  the  peoplM  of  Europe  and 
Aala. 

I  know  what  you  art  thinking  now:  t  oaa 
hear  your  thought. 

And  what  shall  we  Amarloana  do  about  Itf 
What  can  we  do  about  It? 


First,  we  can  get  our  own  thinking  straight. 
We  can,  as  individuals,  write  a  balance  sheet— 
a  strictly  moral  balance  sheet  on  communism 
as  it  has  been  revealed  In  Europe,  versus  par- 
liamentary and  constitutional  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. When  we  have  made  that  balance 
sheet,  we  can  decide  where  we  each,  as  indi- 
viduals, stand.  I  think  morally  we  will  find 
communism  in  the  red— blood  red.  And  then 
when  we've  got  that  balance  sheet  clear  In  our 
minds,  we  can  as  individuals  help  our  Gov- 
ernment to  act  abroad. 

And    what    should    our    Government    do 
abroad? 

First  and  foremost,  use  ova  great  diplo- 
matic power  and  vast  mUitary  prestige— 
now— to  help  all  Asiatic  and  European  states- 
men and  officeholders — Frenchman.  Poles. 
Italians.  Greeks,  Belgians.  Dutch,  Germans, 
Austrians,  who  are  not  either  Fascists  or 
Communists,  to  stay  in  power  providing — and 
only  providing— they  are  willing  to  form,  and 
do  form,  true  representative  parliaments  and 
congresses,  and  grant  constitutions,  which 
guarantee  the  people  freedom  of  press,  speech, 
religion,  and  assembly,  and  other  essential 
legal  rlghU  natural  to  freeman.  Such  gov- 
ernmenu,  however  Imperfect  at  the  »>egin- 
nlng,  win  tend  Increasingly  to  respond  to  the 
real  will  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  heartbreaking  pity  that  the  heroic 
but    enslaved    Russia    people— the    common 
men  of  Russia — are  not  free  to  aid  us  in  an 
effort  to  enlarge  the  area  of  human  freedom. 
But  we  must  understand  that  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  Russia  live  in  a  vast  concentration 
camp,   the   prisoners   of   their    own    leaders. 
When  we  remember  this,  we  will  never  act 
or  speak  as  some  people  do.  as  though  the 
great  Russian  people  were  our  enemies.    The 
Russian  people  are  and  must  continue  to  be 
our  friends,  for  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
pends on  that  friendship.     We  are  the  two 
most  powerful  peoples  on  earth,  and  all  oxir 
national  good  will  and  international  diplo- 
matic efforts  must   be  directed  toward   ce- 
menting our  friendship.    No  American  wants 
war  again  In  our  generation.    But  surely  In 
this  last  decade  we  have  learned   In   blood 
and  toll  and  tears  and  sweat  that  appease- 
ment Is  the  road  to  war.    If  we  want  to  stay 
out  of  war  with  communism  we  mtist  not 
appease  communism.     And  we  dare  not  ap- 
pease  communism.      This   cannot   long   re- 
main two  worlds,  as  it  is  today— the  world 
of  totalitarianism  and  the  world  of  liberty. 
Indeed,  as  our  conflict  with  Nazi  totalitarian- 
ism proved,  these  two  worlds  are  doomed  to 
come  Into  conflict.    It  must,  and  will  be  one 
world  sooner  or  later. 

Shall  It  be  one  world  in  which  all  mankind 
crawls  and  cringes  In  the  darkness  of  slavery? 
Or  shall  It  be  one  world  In  which  all  the 
great  nations  of  mankind  love  and  live  In 
the  light  of  freedom? 


My  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NEW  juaav 

IN  THE  HOUSE  GT  MPRB8SNTATXVM 

Thunday,  May  31,  J 918 

Mrs.  NORTON,  Mr.  Bpoaksr,  under 
leave  to  txtvnd  my  rtmarka  In  iho 
RicoKD,  X  Include  Ihn  following  arUclo 
by  Mra.  Ileanor  Roonrvvlt  from  the 
Wa-Hhlngton  Dally  Nown  of  May  30.  1P4»: 
Mt  DAT— F.  D  Woirto  Mavi  Wiaiiio  To  Rut 
IN  BotL  WHKKt  Hi  rtu. 
(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Hym  PAkK.  Tuertlay— Tomorrow  will  be 
Memorial  Day,  and  nil  over  this  country  peo- 
ple wUl  be  going  to  ovu-  cemeteries  and  placing 
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flags  and  wreaths  on  the  graves  of  the  men 
who  died  for  their  coiintry  In  this  and  other 
wars  in  our  past  history.  The  graves  of 
others,  too,  will  not  be  neglected. 

But  It  Is  not  cjf  those  who  have  died  that  I 
am  primarily  thinking  today.  During  the 
past  weeks  I  have  been  able  to  go  to  my 
husband's  grave  In  the  quiet  and  beautiful 
hedge-enclosed  garden.  Delegations  from 
many  foreign  nations  have  come  to  pay  their 
respects,  and  they  have  gone  away  apparently 
with  a  renewed  strength  of  spirit.  I  believe 
this  always  comes  when  we  think  of  the 
courageous  people  who  bear  their  burdens 
In  life  without  fear  and,  like  Lincoln,  never 
troubled  about  their  detractors  but  did  the 
best  they  knew  how  from  day  to  day,  trust- 
ing In  the  strength  of  a  greater  power  than 
their  own. 

Each  time  that  1  talk  to  people  who  seem 
to  leave  fc»re  with  a  little  more  courage  than 
they  came.  1  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
many  women  who  have  written  me  during 
the  days  when  I  lived  in  the  White  House, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  bring  home  from 
overseas  the  fathers,  husbands,  or  brothers 
who  He  buried  far  away  Always  I  bad  to 
answer  that  when  the  war  was  over  the 
question  would  be  sympathetically  consid- 
ered by  the  various  departments,  but  that 
for  the  present  people  must  lie  where  tbey 
faU. 

I  talked  about  It  with  my  bxisband.  who 
always  said.'  "If  I  die  at  sea,  I  want  to  be 
buried  at  tea  just  like  any  sailor;"  and  I  am 
sure  that  had  he  died  on  foreign  soil  he  would 
have  wanted  to  be  buried  in  the  place  where 
he  died,  much  aa  he  loved  his  own  land  and 
tbe  little  patch  of  ground  which  was  partlcu> 
tarty  his. 

One  wonders,  nevertheless,  when  there  la 
no  tangible  grave  to  be  visited,  how  these 
people  can  get  comfort  not  only  on  Memorial 
Day  but  on  alt  the  other  days  of  the  year. 
Tbey  would  still  get  It.  of  coxorse,  from  the 
man  who  gave  them  courage  and  care  and 
love  on  earth.  If  they  could  feel  his  spirit. 
Everyone  who  leaves  this  world  must  want  to 
give  those  left  l>ehlnd  that  lift  of  the  spirit 
which  be  left  In  his  home  In  the  morning  and 
larought  back  when  he  returned. 

Perhaps  If  the  women  who  have  no  grave  to 
Ttalt  could  go  to  some  place  that  together 
they  had  known  and  loved  In  the  past,  and 
think  not  of  the  body  of  a  man  but  of  his 
mind  and  soul  and  heart,  they  might  then  be 
able  to  feel  some  of  that  sense  of  nearness 
which  Is.  I  think,  at  the  root  of  the  craving 
people  have  to  know  and  visit  the  spot  where 
someone  they  have  loved  and  depended  upon 
Is  laid  to  rest.  Perhaps  If,  day  by  day,  they 
try  to  carry  out  some  wish  or  some  Interest 
which  was  cloee  to  the  man's  heart,  they  may 
find  themselves  sharing  more  Intimately  In 
the  actual  things  which  moved  him.  This 
will  give  them  comfort  and  courage  to  face 
the  future  with  a  "head  that  Is  bloody  but 
uabowcd." 


Rednciii{  the  Gold  Reserre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON:  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  NKW  TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  voice 
vote,  for  protest  purposes.  I  voted  against 
H.  H.  3000.  the  tuU  to  reduce  gold  re- 
serves. I  wish  there  had  been  a  recorded 
vote.  In  my  opinion,  our  country  is  fol- 
lowing a  topsy-turvy  financial  policy 
which  I  would  expect  to  find  only  in  Alice 
In  Wonderland. 


On  the  one  hand,  we  are  tbld  that  gold 
reserves  must  be  reduced  [because  our 
country  is  experiencing  contjUiucus  losses 
of  gold  through  gold  expo^.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  gold  min^s  have  been 
closed  for  2V3  years  and  tnere  is  as  yet 
no  indication  as  to  when  ithey  will  be 
reopened.  On  the  one  hanci.  we  are  told 
that  H.  R.  3000  is  necessary  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  war.  On  the  otl^er  hand,  the 
Congress,  day  after  day,  apbropriates  ex- 
travagantly for  the  peacetime  activities 
of  the  Government  with  1  no  thought 
whatever  to  the  achieveme|it  postwar  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

Our  financial  disease  carlnot  be  cured 
by  soothing  sirup.  Cure  requires  a  major 
operation  and  that  major]  operation  is 
the  elimination  of  every  unnecessary  job 
and  every  unnecessary  e^^penditure  so 
that  Budget  balance,  with  tjhe  end  of  the 
Japanese  war,  can  actually  be  achieved. 
There  would  then  be  no  necessity  for  re- 
ducing gold  reserves,  and  confidence  in 
our  currency  would  be  cofrespondingiy 
strengthened. 


Franklin  Delano  Ro4sevelt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IWOIANA      I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Thursday.  May  3l\  1945 

Ml-.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speiker.  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  Congress  me  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Independent  Hungarian 
Political  Club  of  Gary.  Indl  on  the  pass- 
ing of  our  late  President,  j 

This  organization,  through  the  leader- 
ship of  Julius  J.  Danch  luid  George  J. 
Domonkos.  over  the  last  pi3  years,  has 
been  untiring  in  its  loyalty  to  our  de- 
parted President.  It  has]  without  ex- 
ception, during  this  period, 
great  program  for  the  upliljt  of  humanity 
and  the  rights  of  the  commpn  man. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HXTNciUAN 


Apr  I 


groups 


ve 
pay 
benel  actor 


TBK  iNDEPnrDKNT 

PoLrmr 
Oary,  Ind.. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

At  our  reerular  meeting 
reconamendatlon  of  the  officer^ 
of    directors,    the   following 
offered  and  accepted: 

"Whereas  all  nationality 
lar  American  Hungarians,  by 
and  or   descent,   feel   that 
friend.  Indeed,  and  wish  to 
also  to  our  friend  and 
Delano  Roosevelt;  and 

"Whereas   that   In   the 
events  the  hand  of  Ckxl 
souls  of   nations,   meting 
upon    them,    punishments 
scope.  In  severity,  and  In 
sight  of  His  destiny,  the  rl{ 
erty.  and  the  ptirsult  of 
alienable  right  to  worship 
race,  creed,  or  color.    That 
Ood  has  provided  this  Natlo^ 
who  was  given  the  great 
ability  and   foresight   to 
fxittire  and  plan  the  rebirtt 
In  its  tooie  sense,  not  only 
United  SUtes  at  America 
United  Nations  of  tbe  world. 


u.  Club, 
kprU  29.  194-5. 
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the    San    Francisco    Conference:    Therefore 
be  It 

"Resolved,  That  In  memory  of  this  great 
national  humanitarian  we  pray  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  establish  a  national  shrine;  we 
further 

"Resolve,  That  our  sympathy,  together 
with  the  sympathy  of  Congress,  be  extended 
to  the  bereaved.  The  memory  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  will  live  for  time  Imme- 
morial in  the  halls  of  fame  and  the  annals 
of  history." 

Submitted  and  accepted  by  the  members 
of  the  Independent  Hungarian  Political  Club 
In  regular  meeting  assembled  this  29th  day 
of  AprU  1945. 

Juucs  J.  Danch, 

President. 


Attested : 


George  J.  Domonkos, 

Honorary  President. 

Prank  Dobsoszi, 

Recording  Secretary. 

Loms  BRrsz,  Director. 


Anflewormi  and  Rattlesnakes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Angleworms 
and  Rattlesnakes."  which  appeared  In 
the  Jeflferson  County  Union  of  Fort  At- 
kinson, Wis.,  under  date  of  May  24, 1945: 

ANGLEWORMS  AND  RATTLKSNAKIS 

Unless  the  OPA  speedily  mends  Its  w«ya  It 
Is  headed  toward  the  same  tragic  fate  which 
caught  up  with  the  noble  experiment,  pro- 
hibition, a  dozen  years  ago. 

Unlike  the  noble  experiment,  which  had 
only  a  scant  mathematical  approval,  the  OPA 
was  launched  with  a  practically  unanimous 
endorsement  of  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
customers.  The  principles  of  OPA  still  have 
that  endorsement,  but  the  public  rapidly 
grows  weary  of  Its  elephantine  and  thlck- 
skuiled  gyrations. 

The  first  grave  error  of  OPA  was  the  maze 
of  red  tape  In  which  It  tangled  Itself,  red  tape 
which  reached  the  ultimate  of  confusion  In 
the  recent  regulation  No.  5C0.  An  oOlclal  high 
in  OPA  circles  recently  confessed  privately 
that  he  doubted  If  the  best  advices  of  the 
larger  Chicago  and  Mllwaxikee  stores  could 
comply  technically  and  absolutely  with  regu- 
lation No.  580,  and  he  was  positive  that  the 
average  small-town  merchant  couldn't  com- 
ply. A  program  which  could  have  been  made 
simple  and  easy  was  made  complex  and  dlffl- 
ciilt.    Red  tape  was  the  first  sin  of  OPA. 

But,  worse  still,  have  been  the  failure  of 
OPA  to  stop  black-marketing  activities  at 
their  source  In  the  high  places  on  the  one 
hand,  while  they  persecuted  technical  viola- 
tors with  good  Intentions  on  the  other.  With 
considerable  flourish  the  OPA  has  penalized 
a  few  farmers  for  selling  poultry  over  celling 
prices.  They  have  penalized  a  few  frozen 
locker  owners,  they  have  nipped  a  handful 
of  motorists  for  gasoline  rationing  violations, 
they  have  pointed  the  finger  of  shame  at  a 
few  harassed  businessmen,  but  the  scandal- 
ous black  markets  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
have  successfully  thumbed  their  collective 
noses  at  them.  The  OPA  has  chopped  the 
beads  off  angleworms  while  the  rattlesnakes 
have  gone  their  merry  way. 
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The  OPA  should  have  read  In  the  history 
of  prohibition  that  these  tactics  would  soon 
forfeit   public   approval    and   respect.     Cer- 
tainly the  OPA  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  at  this  moment.    A 
few  weeks  ago  George  Greene,  of  the  Waupun 
Leader-News,  one  of  Wisconsin's  ablest  news- 
papers, told  the  OPA  bluntly  to  go  to  hell. 
That  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  OPA  break- 
ing Its  word  to  the  housewives  by  Invalidat- 
ing ration  points  before  expiration.    No  one 
recognizes    the    necessity    for    sensible    price 
control  more  than  does  Mr.  Greene,  but  the 
high-handed  antics  of  the  OPA  have  Irked 
Mr.  Greene  as  they  have  the  rest  of  us.     In 
the  fort  we  have  been  unusually  fortunate, 
OPA  regulations  have  been  left  In  the  hands 
of  an  Intelligent  and  cooperative  local  com- 
mittee, with  the  exception  of  one  regrettable 
incident.     As  a  result,  we  have  had  few  of- 
fenses and  few  complaints.    Just  how  fortu- 
nate we  have  been  is  Indicated  In  a  bitter 
story  of  OPA  persecution   visited   upon  our 
neighboring  city.  Whitewater,  last  week.    The 
Whitewater  Register  Is  ably  edited  by  a  family 
whose  capable  Idealism  and  devotion  to  duty 
are  respected  all  over  Wisconsin.    Here  is  no 
crackpot  weekly  speaking,  but  the  voice  of 
an  Intelligent,  thoughtful  publication,  driven 
to    distraction    by    invaders   who    prefer   to 
pounce    upon    well-meaning    midgets   while 
malicious  giants  run  at  large  In  the  land : 

"That  scourge,  known  as  the  OPA  investi- 
gator, visited  our  city  thU  week.  There  were 
two  of  them.  They  went  into  most  of  our 
grocery  storea.  checked  tlie  prices.  Jotted 
down  errors,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  rec- 
ord stated  th')  amount  they,  as  dictators, 
elected  to  assess  the  culprits.  Dlerfeld's. 
Httckett  8.  and  the  I.  G.  A.  were  all  found  to 
be  riin  by  criminals. 

"Tlicse  overpowered  Investigators,  whose 
methods  are  making  good  Americans  blush, 
are  not  specializing  In  the  shyster,  crooked 
merchant.  No,  they  are  after  anybody  with 
Btock  on  their  shelves  who,  because  of  the 
rush  of  business  with  an  understaffed  force 
failed  to  check  an  Item  In  the  almost  dally 
change  of  prices  and  rewrite  the  price  tag 
under  that  commodity  on  the  shelf. 

•At  Hacketfs,  for  Instance,  there  were  11 
Items  found  wrong,  10  for  1  cent,  1  for  3. 
The  gravest  offense  was  the  discovery  of  a 
few  cans  of  grated  tuna  in  with  the  higher 
priced  light  meat  cans.  The  fine  for  that 
covered  the  price  of  tuna  sales  for  a  year. 

"No  dishonest  merchant  can  last  long  in 
a  town  this  size.  The  public  weeds  out  all 
such  and  so.  when  the  Government  Is  be- 
hind this  practice  of  heavily  penalizing  the 
honest  ones  for  honest  mistakes  while  work- 
ing under  terrific  handicaps,  the  Government 

suffers.  ^    ^      ^_ 

"The  OPA  Is  helpless  In  its  contest  with 
the  black  marketeers  but  honest  mistakes 
•  by  honest  merchants  are  easy  to  spot,  so  It 
has  turned  to  that  field  to  get  the  cash 
returns  which  would  seem.  In  Washington, 
to  justify  Its  existence. 

"As  a  taxpayer,  the  Reglsterman  wishes 
heartily  that  It  were  possible  to  use  city 
funds  to  fight.  In  court,  this  cancer  on  our 
democratic  form  of  government." 


Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
and  poem  from  the  McKlnney  (Tex.) 
Courier-Gazette: 

HABRT  TRUMAN  IS  THE  SEVINTH  VICB  PRESIDENT 
TO    BECOME    CHIET    EXECtmVE 

As  the  Nation  and  the  world  paused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  In 
prayer  and  praise.  President  Harry  Truman 
took  over  the  duties  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  these  United  States  with  prospects  of  un- 
usual close  cooperation  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress.  Truman  took  oath  of 
office  as  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  7:C9  p.  m.  last  Thursday,  a  scant  few  hours 
after  the  death  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  at 
V/arm  Springs,  where  he  had  been  for  several 
weeks  undergoing  treatment.  Mr.  Truman 
was  the  seventh  Vice  President  In  history  to 
be  elevated  to  the  office  of  President  by  reason 
of  death. 

Though  Mr.  Truman  acted  tdertly  to  main- 
tain the  essential  continuity  of  government 
during  these  first  few  days  of  his  responsi- 
bility he  is  remaining  deliberately  In  the 
background  as  a  sorrowful  Nation  pays  trib- 
ute to  the  first  President  to  die  in  office  since 
President  Harding  In   1923. 

In  taking  up  the  reigns  of  government. 
President  Truman  has  promised  a  continu- 
ance of  the  program  started  by  our  late 
President.  No  changes  have  been  made  and 
no  Intentions  of  changes  has  been  announced 
in  the  President's  Cabinet.  Unconditional 
surrender  of  the  enemy  and  the  establishment 
of  a  laatlxkg  ptacs,  the  goals  set  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, will  be  the  chief  alms  of  our  present 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Even  though  Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  live  to 
see  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Allies  and 
the  peace  he  so  often  dreamed  of,  yet  he  saw 
this  victory  and  peace  many  times  during  this 
war.  He  saw  It  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  our 
Nation  reeled  under  the  cowardly  attack  of 
barbarous  Japan.  He  saw  It  at  Casablanca 
and  at  Yalta  and  in  the  meetings  that  fol- 
lowed with  the  Allied  chiefs.  He  knew  as 
no  other  man  knew  that  there  was  only  one 
end  to  this  present  conflict— tiltlmate  and 
complete  victory  for  the  Allies. 

HE  IS  NOT  GONE 

Did  some  one  say,  he  has  passed  on? 

Did  some  one  says,  he  Is  no  more? 
Tls  not  so.  for  his  light  gleams  on. 

While  his  great  soul  walks  Eternity's  shore. 

Can  ye  not  see  his  trenchant  blade, 
StUl  leading  the  ranks  of  men? 

Can  ye  not  hear  his  golden  voice? 
The  voice  of  a  helper  and  friend. 

Then  say  ye  not  tliat  he  Is  gone. 

His  flag  still  waves  o'er  sacred  sod. 
Still  he  leads  embattled  hosts. 

On  to  victory  and  to  God! 

— W.  U.  Pierson. 

Dallas,  Tex. 


In  accordance  with  permission  hereto- 
fore granted,  copy  of  the  resolution  is 
hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  these 
remarks : 

Whereas  Senate  bill  480,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MrrcHELL,  Senate  bill  555.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Murray,  and  Hovise  bill  1824.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Rankin,  as  wtU  as  other  bills  of  p  like 
kind  pertaining  to  regional  or  valley  author- 
ities, have  been  totroduced  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  would  give  a 
group  of  three  directors  control  over  the 
destinies  of  the  areas  covered,  thereby  de- 
priving such  areas  of  their  long-recognized 
rights  to  carry  on  their  own  development; 

and 

Whereas  such  authorities  would  exercise 
the  right  of  public  domain  and  take  from 
citizens  m  the  community  their  homes  and 
property  and  would  eliminate  said  asseU  from 
taxation;  and 

Whereas  we  already  have  agencies  and 
authority,  passed  by  the  last  Congress,  to 
complete  such  work;  and 

Whereas  we  fully  realize  that  in  these  arid 
areas  water  should  have  Its  first  use  for 
domestic  consumption  and  the  growing  of 
crops  and  further  recognize  that  on  the  use 
of  this  water  depends  our  economic  life  and 
the  establishment  of  homes;  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  such  legislation  would 
take  from  us  our  long-recognlned  rlghU:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  ^  ,       . 

Resolved.  That  ws.  the  Flint  Creek  .Local. 
No.  622  of  the  National  Fanners  Union,  after 
studying  discussions  of  these  matters,  voice 
our  strong  opposition  to  such  legislation  and 
recommend  thst  It  do  not  pass;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  our  congressional  delegation 
for  the  State  of  Montana,  and  to  other  organ- 
izations who  agree  with  our  beliefs,  and  in 
addition  that  a  copy  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  organization. 

Flint  Creek  Local,  No.  522,  Hall.  Mont., 
Walter  Wickbero,  President, 
Mrs.  Louis  Ormesha,  Secretary. 


Harry  Truman  Is  the  Seventh  Vice  Presi- 
dent To  Become  Chief  Executive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1945 
Mr  SUMNERS  of  Texa'.   Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the 


Regional  and  Valley  Authorities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  in  the  matter  of 
regional  and  valley  authorities,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Flint  Creek  Local, 
No.  522,  of  Hall,  Mont.,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  opposing  Senate  bills  460  and 
555  and  H.  R.  1824. 


Plenty  of  Fat  Cattle  But  No  Steaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  OPA  has  us  in  another  jam. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  dated  May 
30  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Cotton,  chairman  of 
the  agriculture  department  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
reads: 

We  are  confronted  here  with  one  of  the 
most  serious  livestock  marketing  and  food 
situations  In  the  history  of  our  Uveetock  in- 
dustry.   There  exisu  In  this  important  farm- 
ing area  largest  number  of  food  livestock  on 
the  hoof  in  history.     As  you  are  aware  the 
normal  marketing  period  for  grass-fat  cattle 
is   Just   beginning   find   will   continue   until 
middle  of  October.     Present  Government  re- 
strictions prevent  local  packers  from  slaugh- 
tering  more   than   very   limited   number  of 
these    cattle.     Therefore    tbey    are    entirely 
helpless  to  care  for  normal  offerings.     Our 
local  stockyards  are  dally  refusing  acceptance 
many  hundreds  of  head  of  cattle  and  large 
percentage  are  being  returned  to  ranches  and 
farms  because  these  catUe  are  brought  Into 
stockyards  In  small  numbers  by  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  have  no  other  available  market. 
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Many  other  localities  In  southwest  are  also 
confronted  with  this  very  serlovia  problem. 
When  cattle  are  fat  and  there  la  no  market 
It  naturally  causes  economic  loss  to  producer 
as  well  as  food  loss  to  public.  At  large  meet- 
ing business  and  professional  men  at  Tulsa 
Chamber  of  Commerce  today  resolution  was 
passed  respectfully  asUng  agriculture  com- 
mittee to  request  you  to  provide  means  of 
Immediate  relief  and  to  stiggest  Increased 
killing  quotas  for  local  packers. 

One  of  my  constituents  sent  me  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Tulsa  Daily  World  of  May 
29,  1945,  which  he  says  describes  a  good 
example  of  some  more  OPA  bungling. 
He  further  says: 

Meat  Is  almost  nonexistent  here  with  the 
market  flooded  with  cattle  and  no  market  la 
which  they  can  be  sold  and  turned  Into  meat. 

I  quote  the  following  from  the  clipping 
of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World: 

Cattl«  Quota  Su^sh  Closes  Local  Plants — 
BcTKXs  Iolz  Whils  Steaks  and  Ro.\sts  on 
Hoor  Mill  Aaorrr  Pkns  at  YAane  m  Crrr: 
Pucxs  Sac  on  Most  Classes  or  Animals 

(By  Lorren  Williams) 
Tulsa's  critical  meat  situation  reached 
famine  proportions  Monday  when  local  pack- 
ing plants  closed  down  for  the  week  under 
the  abbreviated  slaughter  quotas  set  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Admilnlstratlon. 

Several  hundred  head  of  cattle  which  ordi- 
narily would  have  been  purchased  by  a  dozen 
buyers  for  local  concerns  milled  and  bawled 
in  the  pens  at  the  stockyards,  while  poten- 
tial steaks  and  roasts  which  would  have 
gone  into  the  OT«ns  of  Tulsa  housewives  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week  went  begging. 

Prices  sagged  from  50  cents  to  $1  on  most 
classes  of  cattle  at  the  market,  with  farmers 
and  livestock  men  In  the  Tulsa  area  taking 
.another  beating.  Some  were  unable  to  sell 
their  livestock,  and  loaded  them  into  their 
tr&Uers  and  trucks  to  take  them  back  home. 
All  observers  ascribed  the  situation  squarely 
to  the  recent  ruling  of  the  OPA  that  cattle 
quotas  must  be  cut  75  percent  and  hog 
quotas  50  percent  for  local  packers  (or  those 
not  federally  inspected).  All  of  the  Tulsa 
packers  come  tmder  this  classification,  and 
all  had  exhausted  the  quotas  for  May  by  Mon- 
day morning. 

Most  of  the  packers  will  not  resume  opera- 
tions until  Friday,  and  some  not  until  Mon- 
day, thus  cutting  off  Tulsa's  principal  meat 
supply  for  an  entire  week. 

Many  retail  merchants  In  Tulsa  who  sell 
meat  over  the  coxinter  to  the  housewives 
threw  up  their  hands  In  despair  when  they 
learned  of  the  new  situation. 

AKSA  PASTT7SES  FXriX 

"I  hsTcnt  been  able  to  get  any  meat  for 
2  weeks,  and  so  I  let  my  butcher  go  this 
morning,"  said  one  operator  of  a  moderate- 
sized  market. 

Adding  irony  to  the  situation  is  the  report 
ot  livestock  men  that  the  pastures  in  this 
area  are  full  of  cattle,  which  could  move  to 
market. 

Fear  Is  openly  expressed  that  If  the  OP.A 
quotas  are  not  boosted  within  a  matter  of 
weeks,  the  livestock  raisers  in  this  area  may 
face  ruin.  Should  a  dry  season  develop 
which  would  cause  the  pastures  to  dry  up, 
It  probably  would  start  a  marketing  stam- 
pede, and  with  the  local  buyers  out  of  the 
market,  the  only  recourse  would  be  to  ship 
the  cattit  to  Kansas  City.  Chicago,  and 
e*stem  mai^ets  as  grass-fed  stock  of  po(» 
qtiallty. 

"It  was  a  plam  ease  of  too  much  cattle  and 
not  enough  quota."  said  P.  C.  Hawkins,  man- 
ager of  tb*  Tulsa  Stockyards,  who  was  dis- 
turbed at  the  slow  and  unsettled  market, 
particularly  on  cattle.  Hogs  were  selling 
about  steady,  although  quotas  have  been  cut 
SO  percent  because  of  a  scarcity  of  hogs  in 
the  feed  lots. 
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Hawkins  hoped,  however, 
here  would  be  temporary.  an(  I 
market    could    return    to 
among  buyers  after  the  end 

Bob    Layman,    manager 
Live     Stock     Commission 
Springs  Road,  who  has  been 
ket  for  30  years,   asserted  ' 
furnish  most  of  the  meat  to 
and  they  are  Just  not  buylhg 

He  said  there  were  many  cattle 
which  would  have  gone  to 
prices  are  down  from  50  cent^ 

Layman  said  buyers  for  Swilt 
were  in  the  market  at  the 
a  dozen  local  fellows  are  ou 
and  they  are  the  ones  who 
tltlon.    They  can  buy  close*- 
than  the  out-of-town  packers  can 
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BT7TEB   TAKES   L<  ISS 

Jay  Keefer.  buyer  for  the  Tulsa  Commis- 
sion Co.,  reported  he  had  t  ought  about  50 
cows  and  cattle  during  the  day  above  the 
quoted  price.  He  said  the  big  packers  were 
offering  $10,  and  he  paid  $11  and  $11.50  a 
hundred  pounds  so  that  the  I  armers  and  live- 
stock men  would  not  have 
cattle  home. 

"I  will  lose  money  on  thd  deal,  but  I  am 
trying  to  take  care  of  my  lustomers,"  said 
Keefer.  "I  figure  the  locals 
the  market  nex  week,  and  will  take  the  stuff 
off  my  hands.  But  I  will  tate  a  loss  on  the 
deal,  and  I  can't  keep  on  dfing  that  indef- 
initely." 

Not  so  fortunate  was  L. 
livestock  man  of  near 
brought  a  load  of  yearlings  td  the  market  and 
at  1:30  had  not  a  bid  on  tie  lot.  He  said 
he  supposed  he  would  have  1 3  take  the  cattle 
back  home. 

"I  could  have  done  better  than  that  In 
Muskogee."  he  lamented,  "i  have  175  more 
cattle  at  home  that  I  was  p!  annlng  to  bring 
to  the  Tulsa  market,  but  :  guess  now  I'll 
send  them  to  Kansas  City." 

Joe  Jarboe.  of  the  Jarboe  [Commission  Co., 
said  It  was  a  plain  case  of  "n  at  enough  quota 
for  the  local  packers.  They  were  cut  down 
to  50  percent  of  their  quota  of  last  year  on 
hogs  and  75  percent  of  thelj  quota  on  live- 
stock and  they  didnt  have  ei  lough  quota  last 
year." 

Lajrmau  asserted,  "The  farmers  have  the 
livestock,  the  people  have  the  money  to  buy 
It,  but  the  OPA  regulations  Just  won't  let  the 
fellows  around  here  kill." 

Livestock  men  estimated  tie  run  of  cattle 
and  calves  at  700  at  the  laarket  MoncJay, 
with  many  of  them  unsold  ar  turned  back. 
When  the  peak  season  arrli  es  In  July  and 
August  the  market  often  las  as  many  as 
2,000  to  3,000  cattle  a  day. 

Many  were  hesitant  to  tal  z  about  the  sit- 
uation for  fear  It  would  start  a  stampede  to 
market  early  in  June,  throwlig  many  animals 
on  the  market  before  they  are  ready  and 
causing  a  sharp  slump  In  pri  ;es  which  would 
cost  farmers  thousands  of  dc  liars. 

One  buyer  who  was  out  ol  the  market  was 
Ed  P.  O'Brien,  of  the  Stockyards  Packing  Co.. 
who  in  an  ordinary  week  wot  ild  purchase  200 
head  of  cattle.  He  wandered  about  the  pens 
Monday,  looking  at  the  cattl>.  and  watching 
representatives  of  out-of-tcwn  packers  do 
the  buying. 

"It  looks  like  the  OPA  waits  to  turn  the 
market  over  to  the  big  pack  srs  and  destroy 
competition  In  the  local  yar(  s."  he  said. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  the  Stockyards 
Packing  plant  was  silent,  ard  butchers  had 
been  laid  off  for  the  week. 

Banfleld  Bros.  Packing  CJo..  915  Apache 
Road,  reported  their  plant  qosed  down  un« 
til  the  end  of  the  week,  with  quotas  on 
hogs  cut  50  percent,  spokesmen  for  the  com- 
pany said  there  wasnt  much' Tulsa  covild  do 
but  tighten  its  belt  and  get^  along  without 
much  meat. 

Other  plants  closed  down  Wre  the  Brooks 
Packing  Co.  at  Lake  Station,  the  Blue  Pack- 


ing Co.  on  the  Sand  Springs  Road,  the  Ga- 
briel Packing  Co..  4006  East  Pine,  the  Ban- 
field  Frozen  Food  Co.,  4200  Dawson  Road,  and 
the  Frank  Wickman  Co  at  Sapu'pa. 

SHIPMENTS   EXPECTED 

Some  meats  were  destined  to  reach  Tulsa 
from  out-of-town  packing  planes.  Managers 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  3  South  Cheyenne,  said  the 
company  would  have  available  about  the  same 
amount. 

It  was  explained  that  the  meat  supply  had 
been  allotted  over  the  country,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less,  but  on  an  equitable 
basis,  but  Tulsa  will  get  about  Its  usual  al- 
lotment. 

The  manager  asked  that  his  name  be  with- 
held. 

At  Armour  &  Co.,  1  North  Detroit.  It  was 
explained  that  that  company's  quota  has  been 
cut,  but  the  supply  for  TuIsa  will  be  about 
normal. 

Neither  of  these  companies  slaughter  live- 
stock locally,  and  neither  could  estimate  the 
amount  of  meat  which  would  be  available  for 
shipment  to  Tulsa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  this  morning  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  Chester  Bowles,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  OflBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, dated  May  30,  and  I  suppose  the 
same  letter  was  sent  to  each  Member  of 
Congress.  This  letter  is  accompanied  by 
a  release  of  the  OPA  dated  May  30,  1945, 
with  much  to  say  about  stopping  black - 
market  operations,  cutting  of  quotas, 
prosecution  of  black  market  operators, 
and  so  forth.  In  conclusion,  the  release 
states: 

The  two  programs  outlined  In  this  report, 
as  I  pointed  out,  will  not  Increase  our  total 
supply  of  meat.  This  can  only  come  through 
the  stepped  up  hog  production,  and  through 
the  increase  In  cattle  feeding.  Both  of  these 
objectives,  as  you  know,  have  been  dealt 
with  In  the  program  announced  by  the 
Vinson  office  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  reports  which  have  appeared  cur- 
rently in  the  newspapers  here  in  Wash- 
ington, to  the  effect  that  those  in  charge 
of  supplying  our  armed  forces  have  been 
patrons  of  the  black  market  for  meats. 

In  the  Washington  News  of  May  30, 
1945,  the  following  item  appeared: 

Kin  or  £>esk  Soldiers  Gorging  Armt  Meat 
Steaks,  such  as  you  haven't  seen  since  the 
war  began,  chops,  ham,  and  roasts,  it  de- 
veloped today,  are  being  diverted  from  the 
Army's  extra-special  premium  grade  pur- 
chases for  its  fighting  men  so  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, aunts,  and  uncles  of  Pentagon  chair- 
borne  troops  needn't  suffer  In  the  current 
meat  famine. 

The  amounts  dally  being  made  available 
constitute  a  military  secret,  but  the  red  meat 
Is  pouring  Into  the  showcases  or  neighbor- 
hood Army  commissaries  around  Washing- 
ton. And  the  public  Is  barred  from  these 
stores,  along  with  the  Navy  and  soldiers 
just  back  from  overseas  who  don't  have  an 
official  desk  here. 

UPTR  STOtE  ADDED 

The  stores,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  fami- 
lies of  Army  men  stationed  here,  have  been 
doing  such  a  land-oiace  business  at  prices 
less  than  those  charged  by  private  business 
that  recently  It  was  necessary  to  add  ,a  fifth 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  overflow. 

The  situation,  It  develops,  is  causing  con- 
siderable discontent,  not  only  among  the 
16,000  civilian  laboiers  of  the  Potomac  River 
Naval  Command,  but  among  naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  personnel,  who  are  doomed  to 
suffer  along  with  civUlans  In  the  city  most 
affected  by  the  meat  famine.  Naval  per- 
sonnel quote  their  commander's  pohcy; 
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HEBE'S    NAVT    POUCT 

"We  don't  see  any  reason  why  naval  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  Washington  should  re- 
ceive benefits  civilians  working  just  as  hard 
cannot  get.  Throughout  the  JJatlon  the  Navy 
has  onl.  64  commissaries  where  staples,  meat, 
and  groceries  are  sold.  And  these  were  es- 
tablished only  at  places  like  Key  West,  Nor- 
folk, and  Patuxent  Air  Base,  wheri>  there  were 
no  facilities  or  the  shopping  district  was  in- 
adequate.' 

The  Army  has  a  different  opinion.  The 
general  policy  of  the  service  has  been  to  es- 
tablish commissaries  where  manled  person- 
nel had  not  been  able  to  purchase  groceries 
"wlthou'  considerable  Inconvenience."  And 
are  not  Washington  buses  crowdtd  and  wait- 
ing lines  long  and  inconvenient? 

ENTRANCES  GUARDED 

Military  police  guard  entrances  to  the  five 
family  commissaries  here  to  cheok  the  cards 
of  authorized  customers.  None;  without  a 
card  Is  supposed  to  enter,  and  to  get  one. 
proof  of  dependency  must  be  esi;abllshed,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  persons  It.  the  family. 
Customarily,  the  Army  family  Is  assigned  to 
buy  only  at  the  store  nearest  la  residence, 
and  because  the  stores  order  Iron  the  Army 
stocks  on  the  basis  of  the  customers'  wants 
and  red  points,  there  Is  no  reason  lor  short- 
ages. 

The  Port  Myer  commissary  is  in  a  new 
cement  building.  It's  large,  equipped  with 
all  the  latest  in  display  technique.  Veg- 
etables with  reflecting  mirrors;  soapflakes 
and  soap  loading  one  aisle.  The  meat 
counters  run  along  the  entire  end  of  the 
building. 

NO  WAITING  UNE3 

You  don't  even  have  to  wait  In  line  In  this 
tremendous  and  efficient  store  run  by  an 
Army  major,  and  manned  in  part  by  Army 
personnel. 

Opening  the  fifth  commissary  at  the  Wash- 
ington Quartermaster  De_pot,  at  Cameron, 
near  Alexandria,  eliminate  all  line-waiting 
in  commissaries.  The  others  are  the  Army 
War  College.  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  Boi- 
ling Field.  The  area  each  serves  covers  a 
stipulated  part  of  the  city. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great  South- 
west, where  cattle  are  raised,  the  farm- 
ers and  cattlemen  are  beginning  now  to 
bring  their  grass-fat  cattle  which  have 
been  fattened  with  supplemental  feed, 
to  the   local   markets,   and   are   either 
forced  to  return  the  cattle  to  their  farms 
and  ranclies  or  accept  a  price   below 
what  they  should  receive  for  their  cattle. 
The  OPA  has  set  such  rigid  quotas  and 
•60  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  local 
slaughterers     and     packers     who     are 
allowed  to  buy,  that  their  quotas  for  May 
became  exhausted  before  the  end  of  the 
month.    Hence,  the  cattle  were  brought 
to  the  market,  but  the  local  buyers  who 
could  afford  to  pay  more  than  the  large 
packers,  under  the  OPA  regulations  and 
curtailments   and   rigid  quotas,   cannot 
buy  these  cattle.    Now,  In  our  part  of  the 
country  we  have  plenty  of  fat  cattle, 
but  no  steaks. 

The  OPA  has  had  much  to  say  about 
shipping  cattle  to  areas  where  an  insuffi- 
cient number  is  produced  to  supply  local 
demands.  But  here  is  a  situation  where 
the  cattle  were  raised  by  neighboring 
farmers  and  ranchmen,  who  were  en- 
couraged by  Federal  agencies  to  feed  and 
get  them  on  the  market;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  market  there  were  no 
buyers  because  the  OPA  had  reduced  the 
quotas  to  the  extent  that  the  people 
where  the  cattle  have  been  raised  and 
are  now  a.'ailable,  cannot  have  meat  to 
supply  their  own  needs. 


The  whole  situation  has  been  so  bun- 
gled by  the  OPA.  through  Its  numerous 
and  changing  regulations,  that  district 
and  local  OPA  officials  are  giving  up  in 
disgust  and  resigning  rather  than  carry 
out  OPA  orders. 

Early  last  fall  the  farmers  were  warned 
against  overproduction,  particularly  of 
hogs.  This  discouragement  resulted  in 
the  sale  of  many  brood  sows  that  should 
have  been  kept  for  producing  the  1945 
pork  which  we  now  need.  As  a  charac- 
teristically impractical  suggestion,  we 
found  the  OPA  saying  yesterday  that 
the  total  meat  supply  can  only  be  in- 
creased by  stepping  up  the  hog  produc- 
tion and  through  the  increase  in  cattle 
feeding,  as  above  quoted.  Everyone 
knows  that  it  takes  approximately  1  year 
to  breed  and  rear  hogs  and  cattle  suffi- 
cient to  step  up  production  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent.  This  sounds  like  an  at- 
tempt to  blame  the  farmers  and  stock 
raisers,  after  they  had  been  warned 
against  overproduction  last  fall. 

The  authors  of  OPA  regulations  and 
directives  change  their  rulings  in  such 
rapid  succession  that  it  Is  impoKible  for 
the  farmers  to  know  just  what  policy  to 
pursue.  They  tell  us  to  slow  down  pro- 
duction and  the  result  is  a  shortage  of 
meat,  and  then  they  tell  us  we  must  step 
up  production.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
farmer  to  change  his  plan  of  operations 
with  the  same  speed  with  which  the  OPA 
changes  its  policies  and  directives.  The 
OPA  is  now  trying  to  "pass  the  buck"  to 
the  farmers,  but  the  OPA  is  responsible 
for  reduced  production  by  discouraging 
the  raising  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  the 
people  will  hold  them  to  that  respon- 
sibility. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  San  Francisco? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  on  the  subject  Where  Do  We 
Go  Prom  San  Francisco?  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  participated  in  a  debate 
on  this  question  in  the  Free  Speech 
Forum,  on  May  29,  and  the  remarks 
were  broadcast  from  Station  WWDC.  in 
Washington,  and  from  Station  WMCA  in 
New  York.  I  listened  to  the  discussion, 
and  found  it  not  only  interesting,  but 
informative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  United  States 
Senate  must,  without  delay,  ratify  and  ap- 
prove the  charter  of  the  world  organization 
that  wUl  be  agreed  upon  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  We  have  delegated  some  of  our 
best  talent  to  represent  us  at  the  Confer- 
ence and  It  Is  up  to  us  to  back  their  decision 
to  the  limit. 

I  make  that  statement  unqualifiedly  and 
without  knowing  what  the  charter  will  fi- 


nally contain,  but  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
unless  the  United  States  is  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  become  an  active  member  of 
the  organization,  the  world  will  soon  again 
be  plunged  in  a  war  that  will  destroy  civili- 
zation. 

I  know  that  the  charter  will  not  be  perfect. 
Many  of  Its  provisions  will  cause  much  dis- 
satisfaction among  some  of  the  nations  of 
the  world — even  among  our  own  j)eople — but 
let  us  hope  that  In  the  course  ol  time,  and  In 
the  light  of  experience,  the  charter  will  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  assurance  to  the  dis- 
contented. Let  those  who  object  to  some  of 
the  stipulations  In  the  charter  review  the 
history  of  our  own  Federal  Constitution. 
They  should  be  convinced  that  its  success 
can  be  duplicated  In  the  world  organization, 
if  participating  nations  are  sincere  In  their 
desire  for  a  permanent  peace,  founded  upon 
law.  Justice,  and  devotion  to  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

We  should  take  a  leading  part  In  all  of  the 
activities  and  deliberations  of  the  organiza- 
tion. It  should  meet  often.  The  genera?  as- 
sembly should  be  used  as  an  open  forum  for 
free  discussions  among  the  representatives 
of  the  nations  who  have  membership  in  the 
organization.  In  that  way  nations  can  learn 
more  about  each  other.  Suspicion.  Jealousy, 
and  greed  can,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  be 
dissipated,  and  as  nations  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  it  is  my  hope  and 
belief  that  there  will  spring  among  them 
more  team  work  to  foster  world  peace. 

We  should  encourage  the  vise  of  a  world 
court  to  settle  International  disputes  among 
nations.  I  realize  that  It  will  require  much 
time  and  effoit  to  create  a  court  that  will 
inspire  confidence  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Under  proper  guidance,  and  In  time, 
I  can  foresee  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  rules 
and  regtiiations  founded  on  law.  Justice,  and 
equity  that  will  form  the  basis  for  deciding 
international  disputes  among  nations  In  the 
same  manner  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land is  used  today  to  settle  disputes  among 
individuals.  Why  is  that  not  feasible  If  na- 
tions are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  further 
peace  among  the  p>eoples  of  the  earth? 

As  leading  advocates  of  such  a  plan  we 
could  point  with  pride  to  our  performance 
in  the  two  global  wars  that  engulfed  the 
world  In  the  last  25  years.  We  never  have 
sought  more  territory  for  our  own  aggran- 
dizement. All  that  we  have  asked  for  Is  to 
be  permitted  to  maintain  our  own  form  of 
government  and  in  return  accord  the  same 
right  to  other  nations.  We  should  be  able 
to  give  convincing  proof  of  the  futility  of 
war  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  settling 
disputes  amicably  In  the  future. 

Until  the  world  organization  has  been 
firmly  established  and  has  proven  Its  ability 
to  maintain  peace,  we  should  not  agree  to 
disarm.  We  should  maintain  a  substantial 
Navy,  a  sizable  air  force,  and  a  fairly  large 
mechanized  Army — not  so  much  for  our  own 
protection  but  to  assist  in  maintaining  world 
peace. 

We  should,  by  all  means,  retain  in  trust 
such  of  the  conquered  Islands  In  the  Pacific, 
or  portions  thereof  as,  in  the  Judgment  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  advisers,  are  necessary 
for  our  own  security  and  to  aid  us  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  should  assist  In  carrying  out  the  com- 
mon program  of  purposes  and  principles 
embodied  In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  else  the 
world  may  remain  In  turmoil  and  a  lasting 
peace  may  become  but  a  dim  hope.  The 
vexing  Polish  question  should  be  amicably 
settled  at  an  early  date,  and  I  do  believe 
there  Is  much  merit  to  the  propo.sed  settle- 
ment tentatively  agreed  upon  at  Yalta.  Let 
tis  not  forget  that  the  Curzon  line  was  set 
by  arbitration  and  It  was  when  Russia  was 
weak  and  unable  to  resist  that  the  Poles  ex- 
tended their  conquest  from  the  Curzon  line 
to  the  east.  Let  It  further  be  known  that 
within  this  conquered  territory  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  popvilatlon  were  Poles. 
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All  nations  should  have  free  access  to  the 
ceaa.  The  Panama  Canal,  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Dardanelles,  and  similar  channels  should 
be  open,  free  from  tolls  to  all  nations  ex- 
cept for  such  charges  as  may  be  necessary 
to  retire  existing  obligations  which  may  have 
been  Incurred  for  their  construction  and  to 
pay  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  and  op- 
sratlon. 

We  should  take  the  lead  in  the  establish- 
ment of  world  trade.  No  nation  can  cope 
with  us  in  indtistrial  production.  We  have 
demonstrated  our  ability  in  the  last  4  years. 
For  our  own  good  it  is  imperative  that  we 
lower  our  tariff  barriers  by  extending  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  advo- 
cated by  President  Truman. 

The  Congress  should  enact  without  de- 
lay the  two  Bretton  Woods  proposals.  One 
creating  a  monetary  fund  to  stabilize  the 
value  of  all  currencies  in  terms  of  each 
other,  and  the  other  establishing  an  inter- 
national bank,  the  functions  of  which  will 
be  to  finance  the  construction  of  long-range 
productive  projects  In  war-torn  countries. 
Both  proposals  involve  an  lnvestn:ent  of 
about  te.OOO.OCO.OGO  on  our  part  and  should 
go  far  toward  building  a  durable  peace  and 
ree«tablishing  without  much  delay  a  stable 
world  trade.  We  have  spent  almost  (200.- 
000.000,000  to  fight  the  Axis  NaUona  in  an 
tffort  to  preserve  our  way  of  life,  and  why 
we  should  quibble  over  an  Investment  of 
•0.000  000.000  m  an  effort  to  avert  future 
wars  does  not  make  sense  to  me.  Those 
suggestions  are  not  a  cure>aU  but  are  essen- 
tial to  our  own  welfare.  Before  the  world 
recovers  from  the  shock  of  war  my  guess  is 
tbat  w«  will  b«  compelled  to  venture  «UU 
further  In  world  affairs  in  our  efforts  to 
•olve  the  problems  of  battered  nations. 

All  people  are  locking  to  us  for  leadership. 
We  stand  In  a  position  to  blase  the  trail  and 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
our  situation  while  opporttinlty  knocks. 


Jefferson  Day  Dinner  Address  by  Hon. 
Oiin  D.  Johnston,  of  Sonth  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or  Missouai 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
formative and  inspirational  speech  de- 
livered by  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston]  at  the  Jefferson 
Day  dinner.  May  26  last,  at  Sioux  Falls. 
S.  Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  AprU  12,  whUe  waiting  In  Chicago  for 
my  train  to  carry  me  to  Sioux  Palls  to  attend 
the  Jefferson  Day  dinner.  I  learned  the  sad 
news  that  our  President.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, had  died.  Our  Jefferson  Day  dinner  in 
this  city  was  then  postponed  and  I  rettirned 
to  Washington. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  In  my  opinion  the 
people  of  this  Nation  suffered  a  great  lots 
by  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt.  Ke 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  The  United  States  has  ever  had. 
It  taJces  time  for  a  nation  or  people  to  prop- 
erly evaluate  the  worth  of  a  man.  so  in  yeais 
to  come  we  will  look  back  upon  his  acts  and 
deeds  and  appreciate  them  much  more  than 
we  do  at  the  present  time. 


I  firmly  believe  that  Uis  election  in  1932 
saved  this  country  from  a  revolution.  W« 
must  remember  that  Gfrmany.  Italy,  and 
other  nations  were  fillln ;  into  the  bands  of 
dictators.  If  any  man  h  id  been  nominated 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1932  who  had 
wanted  to  be  a  dictator,  he  could  have  easily 
become  one  In  the  Unl' ec:  States. 

In  my  opinion,  any  >er8on  would  have 
beaten  Herbert  Hoover  in  1932,  for  the  people 
were  disgusted  with  th<  Republican  Party 
and  wanted  something  to  be  done  that  would 
give  their  children  mea  and  bread  and  a 
place  to  sleep.  The  hiai  orians  writing  this 
period.  I  believe,  wUl  g  ve  credit  to  whom 
credit  Is  due  for  savii^  us  from  dictator- 
ship. 

It  Is  hardly  nece8sar5  for  me  to  tell  a 
Sloux  Palls  audience  that  my  State.  South 
Carolina,  is  an  agricultu;  al  State  like  yours. 
I  am  a  country  boy  f n  m  an  agricultural 
Stat  J.  In  addition,  I  spei  t  12  years  of  my  life 
working  In  the  cotton  r^lUs  of  my  State — 
and  for  your  Information,  South  Carolina 
has  in  operation  one-fo  arth  of  the  textile 
spindles  of  the  whole  I  nited  States. 

I  am  proud  of  my  her  tage  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  a  farmer  and  know  that  you  are 
likewise  proud  of  yotu*  iccomplishments  as 
farmers.  I  feel  that  you  can  quote  with  me 
the  cde   entitled   "I   Am    the  Farmer": 

"I  ank4he  provider  of  Ul  mankind.  Upon 
me  every  human  being  constantly  depends. 
A  world  Itself  is  built  upon  my  toU,  my 
products,  my  honesty. 

"Because  of  my  indu  ttry.  America,  my 
country.  leads  the  wor1«  ;  her  prosperity  la 
maintained  by  me:  her  gi  eat  commerce  is  the 
work  of  my  good  hands,  her  'balance  of 
trade'  springs  from  fuirows  on  my  fann. 
Irly  reaper  brings  food  r>r  today — my  plows 
hold   promises   for   tomorow. 

"In  war  I  am  absolxjte:  In  peace  I  am 
indispensable — my  coun  :ry'8  surest  defense 
and  constant  rellancs.  I  am  the  very  soul 
of  America,  the  hope  of  Ihe  race,  the  balance 
wheel  of  civilization.  "Vrhen  I  prosper  men 
are  happy,  when  I  fall  all  the  world  suffers. 

"I  live  with  Natiu^,  valk  In  green  fields 
under  the  golden  sunligtit  out  In  the  great 
alone,  where  brain  and  b  awn  and  toil  supply 
mankind's  primary  neecs:  and  I  try  to  do 
my  humble  part  to  carr^  out  the  great  plan 
of  God. 

"Even  the  birds  are  m^  companions;  they 
greet  me  at  the  new  da  r's  dawn  and  chum 
with  me  until  the  evei  ing  prayer  is  said. 
If  It  were  not  for  me  tl  le  treasuries  of  the 
earth  would  remain  secur  ?ly  locked:  the  gran- 
aries would  be  useless  flames;  man  himself 
would  be  doomed  speed  ly  to  extinction  of 
decay." 

The  world  today  Is  li  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion. We  are  facing  tie  greatest  crisis  in 
civilization.  Today  we  stand  at  the  end 
of  the  European  war  a  ad  our  armies  are 
advancing  against  the  enemy — Japan.  We 
look  forward  to  an  early  victory  in  this  war. 

When  peace  comss  we  will  have  a  battle 
against  as  great,  if  not  u  greater  enemy,  as 
that  of  the  Germans  ard  Japanese.  That 
battle  wiU  be  known  ai  the  postwar  con- 
flict. 

The  democratic  ideals  vill  be  ne<;^sary  in 
order  to  preserve  the  rig  its  and  liberties  of 
the  Individuals  of  this  Matton.  Our  great 
party  has  always  been  the  party  of  the  masses. 
Prom  the  very  beginning  ;here  were  two  lines 
of  thought — one  led  by  Hamilton  and  the 
other  by  Jefferson. 

Today  both  parties  are  claiming  to  be  ad- 
vocates of  the  Jeffersohian  principles  of 
States  rights.  I  like  to  think  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  laws  of  the  land  being 
made  to  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong. 
This  being  so.  how  can  ■^le  afford  to  let  the 
Republican  Party  gain  control  of  our  Gov- 
ernment when  the  princi{^les  they  have  prac- 
ticed from  the  beginning 
and  privileges  to  the  few. 

Of  course,  the  Republifcan  Party  will  not 
openly  advocate  special  pivileges  to  the  lew 
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and  unequal  rights,  but  In  reality,  let's  look 
at  the  picture  for  a  few  minutes.  They  do 
shout  individualism  from  the  housetops. 
What  does  this  mean?  Turn  loose  big  bxisi- 
ness  without  control  and  you  have  unequal 
rights  and  privileges  to  the  few.  Our  great 
party  has  tried  to  help  the  individuals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder. 

Farmers  in  South  Dakota  have  been  helped. 
Let  me  give  you  a  comparison  of  the  South 
Dakota  farmers'  cash  returns  with  prices  all 
farmers  paid  for  things  they  bought  and 
with  their  Interest  and  tax  rates,  showed  that 
the  buying  power  of  income  from  farming  in 
the  State  in  1936-39  yearly  average  was  142 
percent  greater  than  in  1932  and  335  percent 
greater  in  1944  than  in  1932,  the  last  year  of 
the  Hoover  administration. 

In  1932  the  total  annual  receipts  amounted 
to  only  $59,471,000.  The  5-year  period  end- 
ing 1939  the  annual  receipts  averaged 
•93,800,000.  The  cash  receipts  for  sale  of 
farm  products  In  South  Dakota  during  the 
year  1944  totaled  1340,849,000  and  the  Gov- 
ernment added  to  that  In  Government  pay- 
ments SI 3. 8 13. 000.  which  brought  the  year's 
cash  returns  to  farmers  of  this  State  to 
♦354.662,000.  ^ 

The  farmers  of  South  Dakota  should  be 
congratulated  in  the  way  they  have  used  this 
increased  Income.  The  record  shows  that  on 
January  1, 1944,  the  South  Dakota  farm  mort- 
gage debt  was  only  approximately  tl05.000.000. 
oompered  with  approximately  t4a,000,000  at 
the  peak  on  January  1,  1924,  another  Repub> 
lican  year. 

Let  me  remind  you  again  how  the  people 
were  suffering  at  the  doae  of  the  Republi- 
can administration.  Fturm  foreclosures  and 
other  forced  sales  In  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota for  the  year  ending  March  15.  1933 

the  year  Hoover  went  out— was  78  foreclos- 
ures and  forced  sales  In  every  thousand  farms. 
I  thought  I  would  mention  this.  Lest  we  for- 
get!   Lest  we  forget? 

No  Republican  can  accuse  the  Democratic 
Party  of  bringing  on  the  great  depre&slon  of 
1929  throiogh  1933.  Even  though  we  ofttimcs 
heard  the  remark  "Prosperity  is  Just  around 
the  corner,"  but  the  corner  was  never 
reached.  But,  the  people  created  another 
corner  by  electing  a  Democratic  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  that  the 
battle  after  the  war  would  be  known  as  the 
"Postwar  conflict."  We  will  have  many  prob- 
lems to  solve.  There  wUl  be  more  than  one 
front— the  very  first  front  that  will  face  us 
in  the  postwar  period  will  be  unemployment. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  fight  against 
the  maladjustments  of  our  economic  system 
and  the  greatest  Implement  is  to  produce 
Jobs  for  the  men  and  women  who  will  be 
returning  to  their  homes  from  the  war.     ' 

It  must  be  our  fight  to  see  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  has  a  Job  to  do  and  that 
every  citizen  of  our  Nation  will  have  sufBclent 
food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  medical  care.  This 
cannot  be  done  through  the  means  of  relief 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard. 
There  was  a  group  of  pelicans  which  secured 
their  living  by  feeding  off  the  refuse  from 
a  sardine  factory  on  the  Pacific  coast.  When, 
because  of  war  conditions,  the  factory  closed, 
the  pelicans  were  faced  with  starvation. 

The  story  goes  that  they  had  many  con- 
ferences among  themselves  wondea'ing  what 
to  do.  for  many  of  them — particularly  the 
younger  ones— had  never  known  anything 
but  a  bountiful  supply  of  food.  At  an  indig- 
nation meeting,  resolutions  were  offered  com- 
plaining to  their  Congressmen  ant:  Senators 
demanding  relief  from  the  public  tlU. 
But  the  older  beads  among  them  wisely  ad- 
vised that  imder  the  circumstances,  •'IT  we 
wish  food,  we  must  relearn  the  art  of  fishlniir 
for  it."  * 

This  fable.  I  think,  pictures  to  us  what 
may  happen  after  the  war.  We  must  learn 
to  be  energetic  and  work.  Some  people  won- 
der why  it  was  that  the  Germans  could  come 
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back  so  quickly  after  the  First  World  War. 
The  answer  Is  they  did  not  mind  working. 
Any  person  cr  any  nation  that  becomes  lazy 
and  fails  to  work  cannot  hope  to  prosper 
and  progress. 

I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  speech  that  the 
Bspubllcans  shout  and  want  to  restore  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of 
individualism.  I  did  not  mean  by  that  that 
we  should  not  give  the  Individuals  in  this 
Nation  the  right  to  develop  to  their  greatest 
extent,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  throw 
proper  governmental  restrictions  around 
monopolists  in  order  to  guarantee  individuals 
their  proper  protection. 

Jefferson  always  fought  for  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  people,  and  when  I  say  lat>oriiig 
people  I  mean  farmers  or  any  one  else  who 
earns  his  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas   Jefferson    to   William   Johnson    in 

1323: 

"Still  further  to  constrain  the  brute  force 
of  the  people,  they  (the  tories  and  reaction- 
aries) deem  is  necessary  to  keep  them  down 
by  hard  labor,  |x>verty.  and  ignorance,  and 
to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of 
their  earnings  as  that  unremitting  labor 
Bhall  be  necessary  to  obUin  a  sxifUcient  sur- 
plus barely  to  maintain  a  scanty  and  miser- 
able life.  •  •  •  And  In  the  convention 
which  formed  our  Government  they  endeav- 
ored to  draw  the  cords  of  power  aa  tight  as 
they  could  obtain  them." 

That  Is  Jefferson  speaking — not  Olln 
Johnston.  Bear  in  mind  that  Tories  of  that 
day  were  Republicans  and  reactionaries — the 
Mine  M  we  have  today. 

To  combat  the  authoritative  Tories  seeking 
to  draw  the  cords  of  power  as  tight  as  they 
could  obtain  them,  Jefferson  iought  for 
States'  rights,  seeking  to  protect  the  great 
body  of  the  people  against  the  will  of  a  mi- 
nority who  were  hoping  to  appropriate  the 
earnings  of  labor  and  set  up  an  Old  World 
feudalism  with  all  its  glittering  trappings. 

Today.  In  their  fight  against  the  progressive 
measures  of  the  Democratic  administration, 
the  Republicans  have  picked  up  the  phrase 
"States'  rights."  and  even  have  the  temerity 
to  call  themselves  Jeffersonians.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  Republicans  have  stolen  the  phrase 
because  they  can  no  longer  turn  to  Hamil- 
ton—the father  of  their  party— for  comfort 
and  the  advancement  of  their  philosophy — 
characterized  for  generations  by  exploitotion 
of  the  common  man. 

The  Republicans  use  the  phrase  "Jeffer- 
Bonlan"  in  a  hopeless  effort  to  protect  private 
vested  interests — a  raid  against  the  continued 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Their  conception  of  States'  rights  and  that 
of  Jefferson  stand  poles  apart. 

The  Democratic  Party,  unlike  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  has  always  been  interested  in 
preserving  the  rights  and  extending  the  liber- 
ties of  the  common  man. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  »  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  William  Johnson  written  In  1823 : 
"Our  (object)  was  to  maintain  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  convention,  and  of  the 
people  themselves.  We  believed  that  man 
was  a  rational  animal,  endowed  by  Nature 
with  rights  and  with  an  innate  sense  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  he  could  be  restrained  from 
wrong  and  protected  in  right,  by  moderate 
powers,  confided  to  person  of  his  own  choice 
and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence  on  his 
will.  •  •  •  The  cherishment  of  the  peo- 
ple then  was  our  principle— the  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  them  that  of  the  other  party." 

Jefferson  was  a  great  prophet  and  political 
philosopher.  Reading  from  a  letter  written 
by  Jefferson  to  John  Adams  In  1821,  we  find 
Jefferson  saying  the  following: 

"I  shall  not  die  without  a  hope  that  Ught 
and  liberty  are  on  a  steady  advance.  We 
have  seen  indeed  once  within  the  record  of 
history,  the  complete  eclipse  of  the  human 
mind  continuing  for  centuries.  Even  should 
the  cloud  of  barbarism  and  despotism  again 


obscure  the  liberties  of  Europe,  this  country 
remains  to  preserve  and  restore  light  and 
liberty  to  them.  In  short,  the  flames 
kindled  on  the  4th  of  July  1T76  have  spread 
over  too  much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished 
by  the  feeble  engines  of  despotism;  on  the 
contrary,  they  will  constune  these  engines 
and  all  who  work  them." 

How  true  are  his  words  today. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  I  stood  at  the  great 
memorial  in   Washington  erected   to  Jeffer- 
son's memory.     I  read  the  following  words, 
which  are  his  own : 

"I  am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes 
In  laws  and  constitutions,  but  laws  and  in- 
stitutions must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  as  that  becomes 
more  developed,  more  enlightened,  as  new 
discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  discovered 
and  manners  and  opinions  change,  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  must 
advance  also  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
We  might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  still 
the  coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy  as 
civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the 
regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors." 

Today,  as  always,  the  Democratic  Party, 
Is  carrying  out  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson— the  greatest  of  all  Democratt. 

Approximately  25  years  ago.  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  V-^rsalUes  and  enter  the  League  of 
Nations.  In  my  opinion,  had  the  Senate 
ratified  the  Treaty  and  entered  the  League 
of  Nations,  we  would  not  be  at  war  today. 
Instead  of  ratifying  the  League  of  NaUona, 
the  Republican  administration  aank  our  bat- 
tleships. Junked  our  planet,  and  did  away 
with  most  of  our  Army  and  Navy. 

Some  Republicans  wlU  sxi^geat  that  we  do 
the  same  thing  again  80.  now  Is  the  time 
for  America  to  say  to  the  entire  world  that 
the  will  be  prepared  In  the  future  with  a 
modern  Army,  a  powerful  Navy,  and  an  In- 
vincible Air  Force,  so  that  never  again  will 
there  be  another  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  live  In  a  democratic  country  but  our 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  March  19, 
1920,  failed  to  follow  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Even  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  was  for  entering  into  the  League 
of  Nations  but  not  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
needed  for  ratification.  The  vote  In  the  Sen- 
ate was  49  for  and  35  against. 

I  cannot  help  but  quote  the  words  of  our 
great  Democratc  President,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  said,  "I  can  predict  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  within  another  generation  there 
will  be  another  war  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  do  not  concert  the  methods  by  which 
to  prevent  It." 

Oh,  how  true  were  those  words.  We  did 
have  another  war  In  the  next  generation. 
It  has  cost  us  almost  a  million  casualties 
and  has  cost  us,  the  United  States,  almost 
$300,000,000,000  and  the  end  Is  not  yet. 

Today,  there  are  men  and  women  fighting 
your  battle  in  this  great  war.  I  well  remem- 
ber my  experience  in  the  last  war  in  France 
and  Germany  and  how  I  longed  for  the  day 
to  come  when  victory  vould  be  ours  and  we 
would  return  to  otir  homes,  but  I  expected  of 
the  people  back  home,  that  they  maintain  a 
wholesome  civilization  for  me  and  my  com- 
rades when  we  returned  home. 

Out  on  the  battlefields  our  boys  are  sacri- 
ficing to  the  greatest  extent.  They  are  un- 
dergoing hardships,  they  are  even  giving  of 
their  life's  blood  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  life,  which  our  forefathers  gave  to  us. 
As  we  have  been  handed  the  torch  of  free- 
dom and  decency,  we  must  hold  high  this 
torch  BO  that  when  these  boys  return  we  can 
say  to  them,  we  have  not  failed  you  in  yotir 
expectations  of  us.  And  when  that  day 
arrives,  we  mtist  with  all  of  our  souls,  feel 
that  the  fight  has  Just  l>egun.  We  must  not 
do  as  we  did  after  the  last  war — become  self- 
ish, self-satisfied,  lazy,  indifferent,  and  com- 
placent. If  we  do.  in  25  years  from  now.  we 
wiU  have  the  same  wars  of  destruction  to 


fight.  This  must  not  happen  again.  The 
Democratic  Party  Is  determined  to  see  to  It 
that  everything  humanly  possible  Is  done  to 
set  up  an  International  organization  to  pre- 
vent another  world  war  and  bring  about  a 
permanent  peace. 
May  God  guide  all  of  us  to  that  end. 


Decoration  Day  Service  at  Grave  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  KcKELLAR 

or   TENNXSSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  31.  194S 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  of  Hon.  Fraiik 
C.  Walker,  former  Postmaster  General, 
at  the  memorial  service  at  the  grave  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Roosevelt  Home  Club.  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y..  on  May  30.  1945.  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  people  of  our  land  think  It  good  to 
meet  with  their  neighbors  on  this  day  and  to 
pay  to  the  brave  who  have  gone  from  them 
tributes  of  love  and  gratltufle. 

Here  In  this  quiet  garden  we.  friends  and 
neighbors,  are  gathered  In  such  a  meeting. 
We  who  are  here  near  this  grave  are  but  a 
handful  of  those  who  today  honor  the  name 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Invoke  God's  mer- 
cy upon  him.  Mourning  his  loss,  people 
throughout  our  country  and  throughout  the 
world  cling  together  today  to  lessen,  by  shar- 
ing it,  the  sorrow  that  Is  in  their  hearu. 

The  grace  was  given  us  gathered  here  to 
be  close  to  him  as  friends  and  as  neighbors. 
We  know  his  qualities  from  intimate  associ- 
ation. Yet  In  the  most  remote  communities 
of  America  and  of  the  whole  world,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  Is  thought  of  in  the  same  terms 
and  loved  for  the  same  qualities  that  bring  us 
to  his  grave  today. 

What  made  Franklin  Roosevelt  what  he 
was?  Wm  it  his  talent  of  leadership,  his 
force  of  character,  his  courage?  Was  it  the 
deep  hxmianity  which  was  so  much  a  part  of 
him  and  which  suffering  peoples  in  their 
hours  of  anguish  recognized? 

Courage,  force  of  character,  leadership,  hu- 
manity, all  these  he  had. 

Human  he  was,  and  men  loved  him  for  It. 
Warm  and  generous,  friendly  and  tender, 
gifted  with  captivating  charm  and  buoyancy 
of  spirit,  he  was  the  people's  man. 

They  knew  he  was  their  own.  that  his 
hopes  were  their  hopes.  The  humblest  and 
most  obscure  knew  they  were  In  his 
thoughts — as  much  a  part  of  them  as  were 
the  mighty.  They  gave  him  their  trust  and 
their  love.  They  knew  that  he  saw,  beyond 
their  groplngs  and  their  faUures,  the  grandeur 
which  was  In  them. 

When  he  erred  they  forgave  him,  for  they 
knew  he  was  theirs.  And  to  them  he  gave  of 
himself  in  generous  measure.  Rarely  In  his- 
tory have  whole  peoples  so  taken  from  one 
man's  fire  the  flame  of  courage.  Never  before 
did  whole  peoples  look  so  searchlngiy  and 
hopefully  to  one  man  to  win  for  themsdvea 
and  their  children  peace  among  natiOTS. 

Men  and  women  of  all  races  and  creeds,  of 
all  sUtlons  in  life,  rejoiced  to  see  In  him 
one  as  human  as  themselves.  They  Identified 
themselves  with  him.  They  merged  their 
hopes  with  his. 
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They  «aw  the  courage  with  which  he  rose 
kboTe  hla  own  aflllction  asd  looked  to  blm  to 
lend  them  some  share  of  that  courage.  He 
never  failed  them. 

His  tint  words  as  President  gave  them  the 
courage  they  had  sought  and  could  not  find. 
In  the  years  and  In  the  crises  that  followed 
he  inspired  and  quickened  them. 

Aere  was  need  for  this  man's  gifts,  need 
for  such  a  leader.  When  men  driven  to  des- 
perfttion  looked  In  the  faces  of  their  hungry 
chlldrm.  It  was  gc>od  that  they  knew  that  the 
head  Off  the  state  was  one  who  could  not  bar 
from  his  heart  the  sufferings  of  any  human 
being.  It  was  good  for  the  world  thHt  his 
people  trusted  him  and  dared  to  follow  him 
along  the  hard  path  which  they  would  have 
to  walk  if  they  were  to  keep  their  freedom. 
And  so  he  led  the  people  tn  the  democratic 
w«y  of  life.  He  led  them  to  accept  simple 
truths. 

Economic  collapse,  or  the  onnish  of  tyrants, 
or  military  distaster  or  differences  among 
allies  could  not  shake  his  courage.  Despair 
and  defeat  vanished  before  his  voice. 

Under  his  leadership  and  by  the  glory  of 
his  example,  America  looked  Into  the  face 
of  evil  and  resolved  to  strike  It  down,  how- 
ever great  or  horrible  the  cost. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  the  forces  of  ag- 
gression against  which  he  had  warned  the 
world  so  often  began  to  roll  over  the  free 
peoples  of  the  earth,  he  roused  this  peace- 
loving  Nation  into  a  sense  of  Its  mortal  dan- 
ger. He  led  it  to  t>ecome  the  great  arsenal 
of  the  world,  the  staunch  bulwark  of  de- 
mocracy, the  stone  wall  of  freedom. 

When  the  attack  came  upon  us,  we  had 
begun  to  feel  our  strength.  We  had  allies, 
allies  whom  we  had  armed,  whom  we  had  en- 
abled to  stand  in  the  breach  until  we  were 
ready. 

He  spoke  to  his  people  and  the  world.  He 
gave  them  courage,  as  well  as  arms.  The 
beaten,  the  oppressed  and  the  voiceless  had 
their  champion.  The  greedy  and  the  tyran- 
nical shouted  their  menaces  and  the  spokes- 
man for  America  and  for  the  world  gave  an- 
swer to  them.  He  spoke  In  words  which  all 
might  understand.  He  spoke  boldly,  clearly, 
and  triumphantly.  Always  he  spoke  for  his 
friends,  and  his  friends  were  the  honest 
people  of  the  earth. 

Prom  the  depths  of  defeat  this  man  led  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  victory.  Through 
the  dark  months  his  courage  sustained  their 
courage,  bis  skill  and  energy  and  leadership 
created  the  greatest  forces  of  might  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  His  was  the  guiding 
genius  which  showed  the  way  to  triumph  over 
the  forces  of  evil. 

The  trials  and  the  years  brought  him 
finally  to  a  new  eminence.  Not  by  force, 
but  by  reason  and  by  the  trust  which  he 
earned,  he  became  the  leader  of  peoplee  who 
looked  to  him  for  the  peace  of  the  future 
world,  from  every  continent  on  earth. 

His  wisdom  and  foresight  told  him  that 
the  victory  of  arms  Is  but  the  prelude  to 
the  battle  for  r-^acc  and  that  true  victory 
must  come  on  the  battlefields  of  the  ^irlt 
after  the  guns  are  silent. 

Today  men  are  beginning  to  lay  ?  founda- 
tion for  that  world  peace  and  security.  And 
as  they  work  and  think,  there  is  one  name 
In  their  minds  and  in  their  hearts — Franklin 
D  Roosevelt. 

It  was  in  his  home  near  his  garden  that 
the  words  of  Christ  were  first  made  known 
to  him:  •Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.- 

At  home  under  his  leadership  the  corporal 
works  of  mercy  became  a  part  of  the  Nation's 
code. 

He  taught  his  cotutrymen  that  they  must 
be  good  nelghiors  to  each  other,  and  that 
they  must  be  good  neighbors  to  their  fellow- 
nten  wherever  Ood  plac^  them  on  earth. 

His  countrymen  and  his  fellow  citizens 
of  the  world  know  that  he  loved  his  neigh- 


bor— his  fellow  man — ^wlta   deep   and  real 
love.  I 

His  neighbors  throughout  the  world  know 
the  sore  loss  that  has  comi  to  them — a  loss 
which  has  brought  sorraw  to  countless 
hearts.  | 

By  God's  grace,  his  nelghjbors  who  learned 
so  much  from  him  have  leiimed  how  to  bear 
that  loss. 

Scarcely  had  word  of  hlk  death  been  re- 
ceived when  a  man  from  t.  far  off  land  ex- 
claimed that  only  the  combined  effort  of  all 
men  for  the  common  goodj  could  meet  that 
Irreparable  loss. 

We  who  are  here,  friends  and  neighbors 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt — anil  his  friends  and 
neighbors  everywhere — must  now  see  that 
what  he  said  and  what  hi:  did  will  survive 
for  the  good  of  all  maiikin<l 
among  us,  the  exalted  ros  ;rum  from  which 
he  spoke  brought  his  voles  to  millions.  It 
is  for  his  friends  and  nelgta  bors,  for  the  good 
of  all  men,  to  see  that  he 
more  eloquently,  from  his 
In  this  garden. 

In  ancient  Athens  it  w^s  the  custom  to 
bury  those  who  fell  at  the 
in  a  sepulcher  laid  In  soiie  beautiful  spot 
apart  from  the  city.  Thei)  a  man  from  the 
seat  of  Government  would 
and  express  the  gratitude 
zens.  It  was  thus  that  Pedicles  stood  before 
the  Athenians  one  day.  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  and  told  what  the  l^rave  had  lost  and 
what  they  had  gained. 

"So  they  gave  their  bodi^  to  the  common 
wealth,"  he  said,  "and  received,  each  for  his 
own  memory,  praise  that  ^ill  never  die,  and 
with  It  the  grandest  of  all  supulchers — not 
that  in  which  their  mortal 
a  home  in  the  minds  of 


shall  speak,  even 
last  resting  place 


be  asked  to  come 
of  his  fellow  cltl- 


glory  remains  fresh  to  stir  t  o  speech  or  action 


For   the   whole 
amous  men;  and 


as  the  occasion   comes   by. 

earth  is  the  sepulcher  of 

their  story  is  graven  not  ofcly  on  stone  over 

their  native  earth,   but  lives  on  far   away, 

without  visible  symbol,  wofen  into  the  stuff 

of  other  men's  lives."' 

He  is  gone.  We  shall  no|  see  him  on  earth 
again. 

Here  in  his  own  garden  ^t  the  sun  dial,  at 
a  spot  of  his  own  choosing. 

Here,  close  to  his  home, 
ter   was  early  molded — clcte  to  the  library 
where  Americans  of  the  fixture  will  read  the 
record  of  his  strtiggle  for 
good  people  of  the  world — l^ere  lies  our  friend 
and  neighbor. 

He  had  a  simple  faith  Ih  Gcd  and  where 
his  belovad  head  really  rests,  God's  hand  will 
smooth  his  pillow. 


Compalsory  Military  Training 


xines  are  laid,  but 
men.  where  their 


tie  rests. 

where  his  charac- 


EXTENSION  OF  |IEMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  M.  1945 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Presld  >nt,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  ari  address  on  the 
subject  Compulsory  Military  Training  in 

Government  by 
me  at  the  Get- 


Peacetime  Will  Destroy 

the  People,  delivered  by 

tysburg  National  Cemetfery  on  May  30, 

1945. 

There  being  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  ^nited  SUtes  of 
America,  I  am  greatly  hone  red  to  be  Invited 
to  come  here  today  to  tlM  Gettysburg  Na- 


on.  the  address 


tlonal  Cemetery  and  express,  Inadequately  1 
know,  the  obligation  which  we  feel  to  those 
who  fell  on  the  greatest  battlefield  of  the 
Civil  War.  and  the  reverence  which  their  serv- 
ice to  us  still  inspires  82  years  later.  I  know 
that  I  cannot  express  that  obligation  and 
that  reverence  as  effectively  as  It  has  been 
many  times  expressed  before  upon  this 
occasion.  I  can  only  relate  the  sacrifices  of 
our  soldiers  to  the  more  immediate  problems 
which  we  face  today. 

The  soldiers  of  1863  gavs  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  and  make  permanent  the 
Government  which  had  proved  to  the  world 
that  a  Nation,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  freedom,  and  governed  by  its  own 
people,  could  survive  through  a  great  war 
without  being  destroyed  from  within  by  the 
very  forces  of  freedom  developed  in  a  free 
country.  Many  otlier  American  boys  have 
fought  since  then  to  preserve  our  pecple  and 
their  freedom.  Our  hearts  are  ftill  today  wif.li 
our  gratitude  and  devotion  to  those  who  are 
fighting  now  and  who  have  fought  In  this 
war,  those  who  have  given  and  those  who 
have  risksd  their  lives  that  our  Nation  may 
be  preserved  and  may  preserve  its  freedom. 

In  these  wars  with  Germany  and  Japan,  we 
are  now  approaching  the  great  sacrifices  of 
the  Civil  War — we  have  suffered  a  million 
casualties  among  our  boys  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  About  3O0.C0O  have  been 
killed,  or  missing  and  probably  killed.  That 
means  that  there  are  300.000  families  who 
mourn  a  beloved  son,  300,000  wives  and 
mothers  to  whom  this  war  has  brought 
tragedy  and  grief.  Too  many  newspapers 
and  too  many  individuals  have  come  to  ac- 
cept the  military  attitude  that  American 
boys  are  only  pawns  in  the  game,  that  we 
can  properly  sacrifice  so  many  impersonal 
lives  for  this  goal,  and  so  many  Impersonal 
lives  for  that  goal.  But  every  life  is  a  boy 
with  a  father  and  mother,  or  a  wife  or  sweet- 
heart. We  should  never  forget  the  awful 
catastrophe  that  war  Is.  that  it  means  the 
destruction  of  all  the  hopas  and  pvirposes 
which  have  formed  the  Ideals  of  hundreds  cf 
thousands  of  American  individuals  and 
famUtes.  Let  us  remember  today  that  very 
few  piuposes  can  Justify  the  sacrifices  which 
we  are  calling  upon  our  boys  to  make.  Let 
us  remind  ourselves  that  neither  foreign  con- 
quest, nor  hate,  nor  revenge,  can  Justify  such 
a  loss,  that  the  only  purpose  cf  this  war  that 
can  Justify  its  continuance  is  to  Insure  the 
future  peace  and  freedom  of  the  ..\merlcan 
people.  Let  us  not  gloat  because  we  btun 
or  destroy  the  city  of  an  enemy,  and  re- 
member that  such  destruction  can  only  be 
Justified  as  a  means  of  bringing  this  war  to 
a  quicker  end.  The  moment  that  we  can 
achieve  a  peace  which  will  guarantee  the  pre- 
vention of  future  aggression  on  the  part  cf 
Japan,  It  Is  our  duty  to  all  those  whom  we 
honor  here  today  to  see  that  peace  is  brought 
about,  whether  by  arms  or  by  negotiation. 

But  we  have  a  further  duty  to  the  men 
who  are  suffering  In  this  war  when  peaca 
has  been  brought  about.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  now  that  the  defeat  of  our  enemies 
will  prevent  attacks  upon  this  country  from 
without  for  many  years  to  come.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  that  result  may  be  strength- 
ened and  assured  by  the  creation  of  an  in- 
ternational organization  to  preserve  peace. 
We  hope  that  such  an  organization  can  In- 
sure peace,  not  only  in  the  Immed'ate  fu- 
ture, but  for  generations  to  come.  The  Sen 
Francisco  Conference,  under  the  most  se- 
vere handicaps  of  political  and  economic  dif- 
ferences will  at  least  establish  an  interna- 
tional forum  constantly  working  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  war. 

But  we  must  constantly  remind  ourselves 
that  the  only  piUTwse  of  this  war,  the  only 
purpose  of  the  battle  fought  here  at  Gettyf- 
burg  in  1863,  the  only  purpose  of  any  war 
in  which  this  country  has  been  engaged  la 
to  maintain  here  at  home  the  freedom  which 
was  won  In  1T76.  the  freedom  to  work  out 
here  the  destiny  of  the  American  Republic. 


American  foreign  policy  and  International 
organi?ations  are  only  a  means  to  that  end. 
And  so  we  should  be  equally  concerned  here 
today  that  we  retain  In  Washlgnton  the  poli- 
cies necessary  to  assure  that  freedom.  It  is 
iiseless  to  destroy  totalitarianism  in  Germany 
and  Japan  and  then  esUbllsh  it  in  the  United 
States. 

There  Is  real  danger  of  Just  that  result 
lor   the    whole    thought    of   the   world   has 
moved  steadily  toward  the  totalitarian  phi- 
losophy, toward  the  sxibjectlon  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  sUte  Instead  of  a  government 
by  the  people.     Government  controls  such 
as    peacetime    military    conscription    which 
would  have  been  indignantly  rejected  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  are  given  serious  con- 
sideration, even  in  this  country.     Totalitarian 
thought  has  spread  over  the  world.     When 
Mussolini  esUblished  a  dictatorship  in  Italy, 
many  of  our  citizens  thought  that  a  little 
benevolent  despotism  was  a  good  thing  for 
the  Italian  people.    Hitler  brought  it  to  Ger- 
many, the  military  caste  brought  It  to  Japan, 
largely  because   so   many   people   lost   faith 
In    the   efficacy   of   democratic   government. 
We  see  It  also  on  our  side.  In  the  great  Rus- 
sian Soviet,  in  Chiang  Kai-shek's  China,  in 
Brazil,    in    Argentina    and    in    many    other 
Latin -American     countries.     It     has     made 
progress  because  so  many  people  have  been 
persuadc<i  that  it  is  perhaps  desirable  to  sur- 
render individual  freedom  and  let  someone 
dictate  their   lives  better  than  they  them- 
selves can   arrange  them.     In  this  country 
many   people   who  would   Indignantly  deny 
any  soft  feeling  for  State  control  are  advo- 
cates of  measures  which  lead  inevitably  In 
that  direction   because  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  necessary  slow  progress  Involved  In 
a  government  where  aU  the  people  are  given 
a  voice. 

I  believe  that  freedom  can  only  be  pre- 
served If  we  retain  government  by  the  people 
all  the  time.  I  heard  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor argue  that  we  could  have  freedom  and 
democracy  even  though  Congress  delegated 
all  Its  powers  to  the  President  during  the 
war  and  adjoiu-ned,  because,  he  said,  we  could 
meet  again  and  take  those  powers  away. 
There  are  two  fallacies  In  that  view.  'While 
that  form  of  government  lasts,  there  is  no 
freedom  and  It  is  not  government  by  the 
people.  Secondly,  if  It  lasts  too  long,  the 
powers  granted  by  the  people  are  never  re- 
turned to  them.  That  has  been  the  history 
of  popular  government  from  the  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages 
to  Germany  and  Japan  today. 

The  best  protection  of  freedom  is  to  main- 
tain continuous  rule  by  the  people.    It  can- 
not   be    done    without    constant    vigilance 
against  the  turning  over  of  power  to  gov- 
ernments and  to  men  who  are  in  effect  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  people.  The  very  size 
of  the  Republic  today  leads  to  a  delegation 
of  power.    The  machinery  by  which  135.000,- 
000  people  govern  themselves  Is  necessarily 
BO  complicated  that  it  is  hard  to  devise  a 
system  in  which  the  real  voice  of  the  people 
Is  heard.     Hundreds  of  bureaus  have  been 
created,   and   even   here   in  Washington   we 
don't  know  how  many  bureaus  there  are  or 
what  it  18  that  they  are  doing.    Each  one  la 
a  little  kingdom  In  Itself.     When  the  ordi- 
nary man  comes  to  Washington,  he  has  a 
hard  enough  time  to  find  out  which  is  the 
bureau  which  Is  bossing  him,  and  an  even 
harder    time    to    get    consideration    for    his 
views.     More  than   a  hundred  Government 
corporations  have  been  created,  even  less  ac- 
countable   to    Congress    than    the    bureaus. 
Washington    is    a    vast    rabbit    warren    of 
bureaucrats,   all   Issuing  regulations   having 
the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  building  up 
a   control    to    which    the   people    gradually 
come  to  conform  their  lives. 

The  war  has  required  a  suspension  of  many 
freedoms,  and  the  people  have  become  so 
used  to  regulations  that  they  almost  forget 
what  freedom  is.  The  danger  of  totalitarian 
government  is  that  the  people  do  get  used 


to  it,  as  to  a  narcotic.    The  time  has  come 
to  remember  that  many  of  these  restrictions 
on   freedom  were  only  created  to  preserve 
freedom  and  should  be  abandoned  when  free- 
dom is  assured.    The  size  of  the  Republic, 
the  complexity  of  modem  problems  in  the 
economic  field,  aU  lead  the  people  to  the  easy 
course  of  turning  over  the  problems  to  some- 
one else,  to  some  expert,  perhaps,  to  solve  the 
whole    business.    Instead    of    thinking    out 
problems  for   themselves.   Inhabitants  of   a 
totalitarian  world  would  accept  the  advice 
of  supposedly  expert  columnists  or  radio  com- 
mentators, who  are  also  too  busy  to  think 
out  their  problems,  and  who  accept  what  Is 
handed  to  them  by  the  Government.    A  peo- 
ple unconcerned  with  their  own  liberty  want 
every  problem  to  be  handled  by  a  caar.    They 
are  impatient  with  Congress  if  Congress  takea 
time  to  argue  a  case  on  its  merits.     A  frame 
of  mind    in   dealing  with   public   questions 
which  moves  on  waves  of  emotion,  engulfing 
editors,  writers,  and  broadcasters  alike,  and 
demands  solutions  today  for  every  complex 
problem,  is  a  frame  of  mind  leading  to  totali- 
tarian government. 

While  we  talk  constantly  of  democracy  and 
free  enterprise,  I  see  too  many  of  the  very 
people  who  use  that  language  advocating 
measures  which  deny  It.  Too  many  biisl- 
nessmen  believe  in  controls  of  the  NRA  code 
variety,  quotas,  cartels,  division  of  produc- 
tion, the  fixing  of  minimum  coal  prices,  and 
other  measures  to  protect  business  from  ex- 
cessive competition.  Labor  unions,  which 
ought  to  be  the  very  core  of  democracy,  are 
ruled  by  perpetual  leaders  almost  without 
the  formality  of  reelection. 

At  this  very  moment  demands  are  being 
made  that  Congress  give  up  its  power  to  fix 
tariffs  and  to  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Government  departments,  on  the 
ground  that  democratic  processes  are  too  slow 
and  ineffective.  Arbitrary  power  must  be 
granted  to  carry  through  the  currently  popu- 
lar theories. 

Every  bill  proposes  that  Congress  delegate 
Its  power  to  make  law  to  some  board,  and 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  Itself  is  dominated  by  the 
thought  that  the  people  themselves  and  their 
represenatlves  are  incompetent  even  to  pre- 
scribe  standards,   but   must   give   power   to 
make  law  to  adminlBtratlve  agencies.    Nearly 
every  bill  introduced  proposes  increased  Fed- 
eral power,  and  the  reduction  of  the  power  of 
States    and    local    governments    where    the 
people's  voice  can  be  heard.    In  education.  In 
health,  and  In  unemployment  compensation. 
Federal  bureaus  seek  wide  and  arbitrary  pow- 
er to  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  Individuals. 
People  who  think  themselves  sincere  be- 
lievers    in     democratic     government     want 
everything  desirable  at  once,  and  the  more 
attractive  the  goal,  the  less  they  care  about 
the  method.    U  this  frame  of  mind  were  car- 
ried to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  would  lead  to 
the  tiu-ning  over  of  all  power  to  a  benevolent 
dictator  to  carry  out  the  good  things  which 
he  promises  and  which  he  presents  in  a  sufQ- 
ciently  attractive  package. 

Of  course,  this  general  attitude  makes  the 
ground  fertile  for  Government  propaganda. 
A  desirable  end  such  as  peace  or  extended 
foreign  trade  U  linked  with  certain  particular 
methods  and  panaceas  proposed  and  highly 
recommended  by  the  Government,  or  accom- 
panied by  a  demand  for  broad  power  to  solve 
the  problem  without  further  interference 
from  Congress.  Anyone  who  is  opposed  to 
this  particular  panacea  is  at  once  labeled  as 
opposed  to  peace  or  foreign  trade,  and  proba- 
bly pictured  as  a  reactionary,  a  Fascist,  or 
even  a  Republican.  All  the  arguments  for 
the  favored  remedy  are  Wared  over  the  radio 
and  broadcast  in  pamphlets,  and  no  argu- 
ment is  admitted  against  it.  The  first  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposal  was  pictured  as  so  letter 
perfect,  that  I  am  stUl  getting  attacks  on 
Senator  Vandehbiso's  amendments  by  people 
who  don't  know  that  the  State  Department 
has  accepted  them.    Bretton  Woods  and  the 


revised  reciprocal  trade  treaties  are  pictured 
as  the  only  cures  for  all  foreign-trade  diffi- 
culties. The  question  Is  not  the  desirability 
of  these  various  delegations  of  people's  power. 
It  Is  the  frame  of  mind  which  seems  to  be 
wlUing  to  abandon  that  power  without  ques- 
tion. It  is  the  frame  of  mind  which  avoids 
the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  a  problem  and 
accepts  the  voice  of  the  state  as  the  voice  of 
God. 

Nothing  is  so  dangerous  to  democracy  as 
a  vast  machine  of  propaganda,  for  It  strikes 
at  the  very  root  of  democratic  government. 
Governmerit  by  the  people  can  only  endure 
If  It  is  founded  on  intelligent  decision  based 
on  accurate  knowled'^e. 

This  afternoon  I  wish  to  speak  particularly 
about  one  step  now  proposed,  supported  by 
Government  propaganda,  which  seems  to  me 
to  strike  at  the  very  basis  of  freedom,  for 
which  our  boys  are  fighting.    It  Is  the  pro- 
posal that  we  esUbllsh  at  once  compulsory 
conscription  for  military  training  In  time  of 
peace.    The  prt)posal  is  that  we  establish  in 
this  country  a  continuous  13  months'  mili- 
tary training  for  every  boy,  the  same  military 
set-up  which  we  have  gone  to  war  to  abolish 
in  Germany  and  Japan.    Whether  we  become 
a  mUltarlstlc  and  totalitarian  country  de- 
pends more  on  this  measure  than  any  other. 
It  does  not  relate  to  any  limited  class  or 
group.    It  reaches  every  family  and  every  boy. 
It  subjects  them  completely  to  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Government  for  a  year  during 
their  most  formative  period.    It  keeps  them 
under  constant  supervision  as  reserves  for 
years  thereafter.    The  power  to  take  a  boy 
from  hU  home  and  subject  him  to  complete 
Government   discipline  Is  the  most  sertoxis 
limitation  on  freedom  that  can  be  imagined. 
Many  who  have  accepted  the  Idea  favor  a 
similar  Government-controlled  training  for 

all  girls. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Government, 
and  partictilarly  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, are  straining  every  nerve  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  before  the 
war  ends.     Secret  meetings   are  being  held 
In  the  Pentagon  Building  and  elsewhere.    On 
April  26  the  chief  executive  officers  of  some 
40  or  more  women's  organizations  were  In- 
vited there,  and  it  is  said  they  were  addressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  General 
Marshall,    Admiral    King,    and    other    high- 
ranking  officers.    The  ladles  were  requested 
not  to  disclose  the  substance  of  the  speeches 
made  or  identify  the  War  Department  or  its 
officials  with   the  sponsorship   of  the  plan. 
One  newspaper  stated  that  the  ministers  of 
varioiis  churches  were  invited  to  a  similar 
meeting  and  attended,  and  that  Negro  or- 
ganizations have  been  approached.     Invlta-  - 
tlons  went  out  from  a  citizens  committee  in 
New  York  to  hear  Secretary  Forrestal,  Under 
Secretary  Grew,   and  General  Welble  at  an 
off-the-record  luncheon  on  May  25.    Govern- 
ment propaganda  Is  bad  enough  when  It  is 
open,  but  it  is  inexcusable  when  secret.    We 
may  expect  a  flood  of  open  propaganda  after 
the  ground  has  been  prepared,  and  everyone 
who  is  opposed  to  the  plan  will  be  pictured 
as  for  war  and  for  unpreparedness. 

We  have  fought  this  war  to  preserve  our 
Institutions,  not  to  change  them.  We  have 
fought  it  to  permit  tos  to  work  out  our  prob- 
lems here  at  home  on  a  peaceful  foiindation. 
not  on  a  foundation  dominated  by  military 
preparations  for  another  war.  The  question 
of  the  best  form  of  military  organ IzaUon 
should  not  be  an  emotional  problem.  It 
should  be  dealt  with  by  argument  and  not  by 
propaganda.  But  the  methods  being  used 
threaten  the  freedom  of  this  country,  for  if 
they  are  successful  they  can  be  used  to  fasten 
upon  us  every  kind  of  regulation,  price  con- 
trol for  business,  wage  control  for  Ubcar,  pro- 
duction control  for  iarmers. 

If  we  approach  this  problem  logically  and 
not  emotionally,  the  first  question  should  be 
how  large  an  Army  we  need  to  Insure  ovg 
freedom.  Why  not  discuss  what  the  rtgM 
size  is  so  that  we  can  determine  the  "—* 
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method  of  providing  It?  How  can  we  tell 
how  large  an  Army  we  do  need  until  the 
peace  U  made  and  the  organization  of  the 
world  effected?  It  seems  to  me  Impoeslble 
to  pass  intelligently  on  the  need  for  con- 
scription at  this  time.  Must  we  not  see  first 
what  kind  of  a  world  Is  established  at  San 
Francisco  and  at  the  peace  table? 

There  are  approximately  1,250.000  Ameri- 
can boys  In  every  age  group.    Is  it  necessary 
to  train  them  all  for  a  full  year  at  a  cost  of 
at  least  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year? 
•fhls  would  provide  reserves  of  about  twelve 
and  a  half  million  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
to  37.    Is  any  such  reserve  necessary?    Cer- 
tainly. It  la  not  needed  In  a  hurry,  for  ths 
armies  we  now  have  will  be  the  best  pc»a8lble 
reaervt  for  the  next  3  or  4  years.    The  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  expressly  provides  that  all 
drafted  men  at  the  end  of  the  war  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  reserve  and  remain  there 
for  10  years.    Apparently,  the  argtoment  fOr 
doing  this  Job  now  la  that  the  people  might 
not  be  willing  to  do  It  later.     That  Is  cer- 
tainly a  typical  totalitarian  argument.     It  Is 
an  attempt  to  base  a  great  permanent  na- 
tional  policy  on  war  emotion,  because   the 
proponents  are  afraid  of  government  by  the 
people  when  they  have  time  to  think  It  over. 
It  seems  Improbable  to  me  that  the  train- 
ing of  a  million  and  a  qiiarter  boys  a  year 
would  ever  be  necessary.     The  vast  reserve 
provided  could  only  bo  needed  for  a  great 
overaeas  expedition  like  that  In   which   we 
are  now  engaged.     For  such  an  expedition. 
It  would  take  several  years  to  organize  ships. 
planes,   and   munitions,   |U8t   as   it   did   in 
thia  war.     We  would  surely  have   to  have 
new  modem  equipment  in  many  fields,  and 
it  would  take  longer  to  build  It  than  It  would 
to  train  the  men.  as  we  found  in  this  war. 
It  would  seem  that  for  sudden  attack,  or  for 
attack    from    the    air    or    from    attack    by 
rockets  the  great  mass  of   millions   of   re- 
serves  would   be  of  little   value.     I   should 
tblitk  we  rather  need  an  expert  Army  with 
the  most  modem  weapons.    In  the  event  of 
a  sudden  attack,  our  main  reliance  would 
have  to  b«  a  Regular  Army  of  highly  trained 
and    technically    trained    men,    and    during 
such  an  attack  they  would  not  be  miich  aided 
by  10.000.000  reserves      The  argimient  that 
we  can  save  in   the   size   of  a  professional 
army  by  having  many  millions  of  reserves 
bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  propaganda  argu- 
ment Instead  of  one  based  on  common  sense. 
Having  determined  that  we  need  an  Army 
of  a  certain  size,  with  certain  reserves,  we 
could  then  decide  whether  we  could  get  It  by 
voluntary  means  In  the  American  tradition. 
Suppose  w«  need  a  million  men  In  the  armed 
farces.    We  expect  to  have  at  least  50.000.OCO 
people  working  at  civilian  Jobs  In  this  coun- 
try.    Surely  we  can  make  the  Army  suia- 
elently  attractive  as  an  occupation  for  2  per- 
cent of   these   to   be   willing   to   volunteer. 
With  good  pay,  reasonable  treatment  for  men 
and  their  families,  and  provision  for  retrain- 
ing and  retirement  when  a  man  is  too  old  to 
stay  In  the  Army,  I  don't  see  why  Army  life 
cannot  be  made  Just  as  attmctlve  as  work- 
ing dally  on  a  machine,  mining  coal,  or  en- 
gaging  In   htindrcds   of   other    occupations. 
Many  Jobs  In  the  Army  shotild  give  highly 
technical  training  with  interesting  knowledge 
which  makes  the  trainees  capable  of  advance- 
ment In  other  activities  in  life 

To  provide  the  nece.ssary  Reserves,  it  could 
be  made  worth  the  while  of  many  boys  to 
take  the  necessary  training.  Many  alterna- 
tive plans  have  been  suggested  to  a  year's 
conscription.  For  Instance,  adequate  re- 
serve* might  be  provided  by  training  200,000 
boys  m  each  age  group  It  should  be  pc«- 
Btble  to  obtain  volunteers  in  that  number 
for  a  3-month  course  and  baste  training 
tfuring  one  summer,  courses  In  school  and  a 
later  8-month  summer  course  In  the  field. 
The  boys  could  be  paid  a  sum  which  would 
■sstst  them  tn  thstr  regular  education  during 


the  winter.  Additional  courses  could  be 
provided  for  those  who  w^sh  to  become  Re- 
serve officers.  What  I  Ixave  suggested  Is 
only  one  idea  and  there  m^y  be  many  others. 
The  Army  will  Immediately!  criticize  any  plan, 
because  they  are  determ^ied  to  have  con- 
scription. They  want  l|he  boys  for  12 
months  consecutively  because  they  want  to 
change  their  habits  of  ^lought,  to  make 
them  soldiers,  if  you  please,  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Nothing  leas  will  do.  We  are 
Indeed  bankrupt  of  ideas  if  we  cannot  pro- 
vide a  method  by  which  inecessary  military 
fo.'ies  and  Reserves  are  pr(^vlded  by  an  Amer- 
ican voluntary  system.      i 

The  other  argiunents  fo^  conscription  seem 
to  me  almost  too  trivial]  to  discuss.  It  Is 
said  It  will  teach  the  biiys  discipline  and 
that  they  need  it.  My  of?n  opinion  is  that 
we  need  more  initiative  an|d  original  thinking 
and  less  discipline  rathet  than  more.  Our 
present  Army  Is  not  the  most  disciplined 
Army  In  the  world,  but  there  Isn't  any  better 
Army  for  the  simple  reasc  n  that  the  boys  do 
some  thinking  for  thenaa4lve8. 

It  Is  said  the  Army  will  Improve  their 
health,  and  that  they  teed  It  because  so 
many  failed  to  pass  the  st  :ict  health  requlre- 
menU  of  the  Army.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  great  bulk  of  defects  were  those  relating 
to  teeth,  eyes,  mental,  nerves,  and  heart 
conditions,  all  of  which  had  arisen  long  be- 
fore the  age  of  conscrlptldn.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  the  Aniy  would  conscript 
any  of  Jiese  boys.  To  in  prove  their  health, 
we  must  reach  them  at  a  much  younger  age. 
The  argument  that  It  would  Improve  the 
morals  of  our  boys  has  a]  most  been  dropped 
because  of  Its  foolishness.  If  there  is  one 
place  where  morals  will  not  be  Improved.  It 
Is  In  the  vicinity  of  Army  camps. 

It  is  true  that  there  ixe  some  beys  who 
are  benefited  by  Army  control,  but  to  im- 
prove a  few,  let  us  not  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  American  life  which  I  be- 
lieve has  been  the  cause  of  success  in  this 
war. 

It  Is  said  that  we  are  going  to  teach  the 
boys  citizenship  in  the  laraps.  This  argu- 
ment makes  clear  a  real  <  anger  In  the  whole 
system.  By  handing  boys  over  for  12  months 
to  the  arbitrary  and  co  nplete  domination 
of  the  Government,  we  pi  t  it  In  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  indoctrinate  them  with 
the  political  docUlnes  th(  n  poptilar  with  the 
Government.  It  has  all  he  dangers  of  Fed- 
eral education  and  none  of  Its  advantages. 
Attempts  along  this  line  have  been  made  with 
the  present  Army,  and  i  large  amount  of 
propaganda  sent  out  to  be  taught  to  the 
soldiers.  In  wartime  It  Is  bad  enough;  In 
peacetime,  It  would  bt  intolerable. 

Some  have  supported  his  project  on  the 
ground  that  the  training  la  only  to  be  part 
military  and  a  con8lder3l)le  amount  of  It  Is 
to  be  character  training  along  other  lines. 
We  have  already  a  complete  school  system 
m  this  country.  If  It  sn't  adequate  and 
does  not  give  edticatlon  In  citizenship,  we 
can  well  spend  our  time  n  nd  money  In  trying 
to  Improve  that  system  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  It  Is  already  the  finest  system  of  educa- 
tion the  world  has  even  seen. 

Military  conscription  li  essentially  totali- 
tarian. It  has  been  estalllshed  for  the  most 
part  In  totalitarian  coun  Ties  and  their  dic- 
tators led  by  Nap>oleon  and  Bismarck.  It  has 
heretofore  been  establliihed  by  aggressor 
countries.  It  Is  said  It  wculd  Insure  peace  by 
emphasising  the  tremendous  military  poten- 
tial of  this  country.  Siirely  we  have  em- 
phasised that  enough  in  this  war.  No  one 
can  doubt  it.  On  the  co  itrary.  if  we  estab- 
lish conscription  every  okher  nmtlon  in  the 
world  will  feel  obliged  tt)  do  tlie  same.  It 
would  set  up  militarism  |on  a  high  pedestal 
throtighout  the  world  as  the  gottl  of  all  the 
world.  Militarism  has  al^rays  le<l  to  war  and 
not  peace.  Conscription  vas  no  insurance  of 
victory  m  France.  In  Germany,  or  in  Italy. 
The    countries    with    military    conscription 


found  that  It  was  only  an  Incident  and  not 
the  determining  factor  In  defense  or  in 
victory. 

Military  training  by  conscription  means 
the  complete  regimentation  of  the  individ- 
ual at  his  moet  formative  period  for  a  period 
of  12  months  If  we  admit  that  in  peace- 
time we  can  deprive  a  man  of  all  liberty  and 
voice  and  freedom  of  action,  If  we  can  take 
him  from  his  family  and  his  home,  then  we 
can  do  the  same  with  labor,  we  can  order  the 
farmer  to  produce  and  we  can  take  over  any 
business.  If  we  can  draft  men,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  argument  against  drafting  capital. 
Those  who  enthusiastically  orate  of  return- 
ing to  free  enterprise  and  at  the  same  time 
advocate  peacetime  conscription  are  blind  to 
the  implications  of  this  policy.  They  are 
utterly  Inconsistent  In  their  position.  Be- 
cause of  its  psychological  effect  on  every  citi- 
zen, because  it  is  the  most  extreme  form  of 
compulsion,  military  conscription  will  bo 
more  the  test  of  our  whole  philosophy  than 
any  other  policy.  Some  say  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional. It  makes  very  little  difference  wheth- 
er it  actually  violates  the  terms  of  the  Con* 
stltution.  It  is  against  the  fundamental  pol- 
icy of  America  and  the  American  Nation.  If 
adopted,  it  will  color  our  whole  future.  We 
shall  have  fought  to  abolish  totaliterlanism 
in  the  world,  only  to  set  it  up  in  the  United 
States.  . 

Government  by  the  people  can  only  exist 
If  the  people  are  Individuals  who  think.  It 
can  only  exist  If  the  Individual  Is  free  to  rule 
the  state  and  If  he  Is  not  rxiled  by  the  state. 
We  must  be  constantly  vigilant  to  keep  alive 
the  thinking  of  free  men,  and  there  Is  no  such 
threat  to  that  thinking  as  the  course  which 
would  Impose  on  the  Nation  compulsory  mili- 
tary training.  We  have  no  greater  obligation 
to  the  men  who  fought  at  Gettysburg,  we  have 
no  greater  obligation  to  the  men  who  fought 
in  Europe  and  who  are  fighting  in  the  Pacific, 
than  to  preserve  here  in  America  a  state  in 
which  the  Individual  shall  be  free  to  think 
and  be  master  of  his  own  soul,  and  where 
the  people  shall  be  free  to  govern  their  own 
Government. 


Memorial  Day  Addreii  by  Ensign  Hudson 
Hyatt,  United  Stztes  Naval  Reserve 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  BURTON,  Mr.  President,  It  is  not 
often  we  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Memorial  Day  address  by  a  man  who  is 
actively  in  th-i  service  at  the  time.  It  so 
happened  that  there  came  to  me  recently 
a  Memorial  Day  address  written  by  an 
ensign  in  the  Navy  now  serving  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  area.  I  had  occa.sion  yes- 
terday to  read  it  in  connection  with  a 
Memorial  Day  address  at  the  home  of 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Ernest  J.  King,  in 
Lorain.  Ohio.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  this  unique  and  timely  Memorial 
Day  address  by  Ensign  Hudson  Hyatt, 
USNR, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b«  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  gather  today  to  do  honor  to  our  dead 
who  lie  In  the  Jungles  of  Ouadalcimal.  the 
barren  sands  of  Bniwetok  and  Tarawa,  ths 
coral  rocks  and  hills  of  Saipan.  Guam,  and 
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Tlnlan,  the  volcanic  ash  of  Iwo  Jlma,  the 
verdant  death-strewn  valleys  of  Okinawa.  We 
honor  those  who  died  on  the  icy  Murmansk 
rtm.  who  perished  in  Tunisia,  who  feU  at 
Sicily.  Anzlo  Beachhead,  the  deadly  hills  of 
Italy,  who  were  shot  or  bombed  in  Normandy, 
Belgium,  and  the  Rhlneland.  We  honor 
equally  the  unknown  GI  Joes  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  the  C!olln  Kellys  and  Ernie  Pyles — 
the  thousands  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
the  unknown  to  the  heroes,  who  died  in  this 
great  struggle. 

We  honor  them:  we  mourn  their  loss.  But 
we  do  more:  we  rededlcate  ourselves  today 
to  that  for  which  they  died.  They  died  be- 
cause democracy  and  tyranny  cannot  fiourlsh 
side  by  side.  They  gave  their  lives  for  the 
ultimate  freedom  of  man.  They  are  now 
blood  brethren  with  those  who  died  at  Valley 
Forge,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Argonne. 

We  who  survive  are  by  the  same  token, 
blood  brethren  of  those  who  lived  to  frame 
the  Constitution,  who  extended  freedom  to 
all  races,  and  who  erected  a  League  of  Na- 
tions. We  who  survive  have  the  greatest  task 
In  history,  to  make  enduring  for  all  time  the 
liberty  for  which  our  dead  have  given  their 
lives.  If  we  fail,  their  lives  will  have  been 
given  In  vain.  If  we  succeed,  and  succeed  we 
must,  we  can  do  no  greater  honor  to  them 
than  to  erect  a  parliament  of  man  In  which 
all  nations  and  all  men  shall  find  equality. 
Justice — and  peace.  To  this  task,  in  honor 
of  those  who  perished  In  tlie  struggle,  we 
dedicate  oiu-selves  and  our  posterity. 


Memorial  Ceremony  at  Muir  Woods  in 
Memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  MORSE 

or   OSEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  on  May  19 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  held  a  memorial 
exercise  in  the  beautifiU  redwood  grove 
in  California  called  Muir  Woods,  in  mem- 
ory of  and  out  of  respect  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  proceedings 
at  the  exercises,  including  a  letter  from 
Capt,  Richard  L.  Neuberger  comment- 
ing on  the  exercises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  UNrrxD  Nations  Confetience 

ON    INTXHNATTONAL    ORGANIZATION, 

San  Francisco.  May  23,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Watnx  L.  Mo«j«. 

United  States  Senate. 
DzAR  Watne:  Last  Saturday  May  19.  1945. 
we  had  a  most  impressive  memorial  cere- 
mony at  Muir  Woods  in  honcr  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Field  Marshal  Smuts  gave  the 
principal  address,  a  guard  of  honor  of 
■  wounded  soldiers  from  Letterman  General 
Hospital  was  on  hand,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Stettlnlus  formally  dedicated  in  appropriate 
plaque  to  our  beloved  Presldert.  Pedro  Leao 
Velloflo,  chairman  of  the  BriuBlUan  delega- 
tion to  the  Conference,  alto  sjxjke  brlefiy  on 
the  program. 

The  ceremony  was  most  aw« -Inspiring  and 
historic,  particularly  in  view  of  the  sotting 
in  a  great  cathedral -like  gro*re  of  redwood 
trees  nearly  880  feet  In  helgM.  It  was  at- 
tSQded  by  many  delegates  and  by  both  Wtvy 


and  Army  personnel.  The  plaque  Is  now  In 
temporary  form,  but  later  will  be  reproduced 
In  bronze.  Because  President  Roosevelt 
loved  the  far  West  and  was  a  great  American 
conservationist,  we  all  thought  that  Muir 
Woods  National  Monimient  was  a  highly  fit- 
ting place  in  which  to  honor  his  memory. 

For  your  interest,  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
the  talks  made  at  Muir  Woods,  which  is  near 
Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  by  both  Field  Marshal 
Smuts  and  Mr.  Stettlnlus.  I  hope  you  like 
them.  Incidentally,  you  will  find  the  exact 
wording  of  the  plaque  dedicated  to  the  Pres- 
ident at  the  end  of  Mr.  Stettlnlus'  remarks. 

I  hope  you  and  yours  are  well. 
Faithfully, 

Richard  L.  NEUBrRCER, 
Captain,  United  States  Army. 

ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  THE  HONORAB'-K  ZDWARO 
R.  STfrriNIUS,  JR..  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  IN 
TRIBTTTE  TO  FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROOSEVELT,  AT 
MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  MILL 
VALLEY,    CALIF. 

This  magnificent  grove  Is  a  fitting  place  In 
which  to  honor  the  memory  of  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

Trees  were  an  Important  Interest  In  his 
life.  I  have  often  heard  him  talk  of  the  trees 
he  planted  and  grew  at  Hyde  Park.  He  rests 
for  all  time  in  hallowed  ground  surrounded 
by  these  and  older  trees  that  held  for  him 
such  cherished  memories. 

These  great  redwoods  at  Muir  Woods  Na- 
tional Monument  are  the  most  enduring  of 
•  all  trees.  Many  of  them  stood  here  centuries 
before  Christopher  Columbus  landed  In  the 
New  World.  They  will  be  here  centuries  after 
every  man  now  living  Is  dead.  They  are  as 
timeless  and  as  strong  as  the  Ideals  and  faith 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Our  beloved  President  is  gone,  taut  his 
spirit,  like  these  trees,  lives  on  to  inspire  and 
strengthen  all  those  who  shared  his  hopes  for 
mankind.  In  the  days  to  come  he  will  still  be 
here  In  spirit  to  help  guide  us  toward  lasting 
peace. 

In  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the 
Unted  Nations,  who  are  Joined  In  the  great 
purxx}se  of  making  peace  secure,  I  now  dedi- 
cate this  plaque  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
It  will  be  cast  In  bronze  with  these  words 
Inscribed  upon  It  as  a  reminder  to  posterity 
of  this  historic  occasion  and  of  the  world's 
eternal  debt  to  a  great  man : 

"Here  In  this  grove  of  enduring  redwoods, 
preserved  for  posterity,  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  met  on  May  19,  1945,  to  honor 
the  memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
thirty-first  President  of  the  United  States, 
chief  architect  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
apostle  of  lasting  peace  for  all  mankind." 

AODRZSS  DELIVXRXD  BY  nZLD  MARSHAL  J,  C. 
SMUTS,  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  UNION  OF 
BOtTTH  AFRICA  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  DELEGATION,  AT  THE  UNVEIUNG  IN 
THE  MUIR  WOODS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  ON 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  19,  OF  A  PLAQUE 
IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  ROOSE- 
VELT 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  memorial  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  unveil  to  the  memory 
of  President  Roosevelt  should  be  placed  In 
this  unique  setting,  In  this  botanical  para- 
dise, which  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  Ban 
Francisco.  For  he  was  ever  a  lover  of  nature, 
of  trees  and  plants  and  all  things  beautiful. 
And  both  at  hU  home  in  Hyde  Park  and  in 
other  parts  of  this  spacious  land  he  initiated 
the  planting  of  trees,  not  only  for  beauty  but 
also  for  use  and  for  the  protection  apalnst 
the  ruder  forces  of  nature.  Here  among  the 
great  redwoods  this  great  man  will  find  fit- 
ting and  congenial  company.  Here  hence- 
forth  will  be  the  company  of  the  giants. 

Both  the  time  and  the  place  for  this  cere- 
mony are  appropriate.    The  official  period  d 


mourning  for  him  Is  over:  and  this  tribute 
to  his  memory  is  rightly  placed  at  the  seat 
of  the  great  Conference  which  he  himself 
selected  but  in  the  hour  of  victory  did  not 
survive  to  op)en  himself. 

To  him  personally  his  going  In  the  supreme 
hour  of  certain  and  assured  victory  was  In- 
deed gain.  No  moment  is  greater  or  more 
fitting  for  the  passing  of  the  hero  than  the 
hour  of  victory.  Such  was  Roosevelt's  going 
from  the  personal  point  of  view — the  Intoler- 
able burden  dropped  when  the  great  task 
was  done.  There  was  the  added  glory  of  the 
great  leader  killed  by  the  herculean  Job  he 
had  done — for  such  Indeed  was  Roosevelt's 
fate.  The  mystic  air  of  the  martyr  was  over 
it  all.  The  same  fate  happened  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  glory  was  as  much  in  the 
moment  and  the  manner  of  his  going  as  in 
the  vast  labors  he  had  successfully  accom- 
plished. To  Lincoln  It  was  gain;  to  Roose- 
velt It  was  release  from  burdens  borne,  but 
too  heavy  .*or  any  man.  let  alone  for  a 
stricken  man,  to  continue  to  bear. 

But  what  a  loss  to  Lincoln's  country,  what 
a  loss  to  Roosevelt's  world.  What  a  difference 
It  might  have  made  to  the  generation  that 
followed  after  Lincoln  if  his  wisdom  and  wide 
humanity  and  greatness  of  soul  had  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  postwar  problems  of 
his  young  nation  and  sorely  tried  country. 
For  the  personal  factor  counts  and  is  a  real 
and  mighty  force  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
What  a  glory  it  Is  for  a  country  to  have 
produced  such  leadership  as  theirs  In  the 
hour  of  need  and  at  its  call.  But  the  gain  is 
even  greater  than  the  glory.  Such  men  are 
an  asset  beyond  prize,  and  their  going  pro- 
duces an  emptiness  which  nothing  can  fill. 
For  look  at  the  world  situation  which 
Roosevelt  has  left  behind  him.  But  first  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  man  Roosevelt 
himself. 

His  is  a  very  remarkable  case  of  leadership 
and  self-training  for  It  through  suffering  and 
win  power.     People  are  apt  to  forget  that 
he  W£LS  a  sick  man  carrying  such  burdens — 
physically  only  half  a  man.    By  all  the  usual 
tests  he  should  have  been  written  off  when. 
In   the   prime   of   manhood,   he   was   struck 
down  by  fell  disease.     But  In  fact  the  ca- 
lamity produced  the  man:    called  forth  un- 
suspected reserve  forces  in  his  personality; 
changed  the  good  companion,  the  apparently 
easy-going  man  of  good  position  and  good 
fortune  Into  the  statesman  that  has  left  a 
trail  of  glory  behind.    The  will  to  conquer  his 
fate,  to  overcome  his  physical  disability,  and 
to  make  good  changed  apparent  softness  into 
the  hardest-tempered  steel.     He  conquered 
fate  ,by  conquering  himself,  and  In  that  self- 
conquest  brought  out  what  was  latent  In  him. 
and  so  set  out  on  a  career  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  any  other  man  In  this  era  of  out- 
standing leaders.    Self-mastery  was  the  key 
to  his  success  and  to  a  career  which  students 
and  historians  will  follow  with  deep  Interest 
In  the  future.    Will  power  to  win  through, 
purification  through  suffering— such  were  the 
steps  by  which  this  remarkable  personality 
was,  so  to  say,  reborn  and  made  fit  to  play 
his  great  historical  part.    Roosevelt's  case,  on 
the  purely  human  level,  is  a  call  and  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  suffer  under  cruel  mis- 
fortune never  to  give  In  or  surrender,  but  to 
use  adversity  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  higher 
self,  to  fresh  soul  force  and  the  sublimation 
of  the  self  or  the  personality.    So  Roosevelt 
equipped  himself  for  the  call  to  duty  In  the 
great  economic  and  social  crisis  of  his  coun- 
try 12  years  ago.    And  so  he  trained  himself 
for  the  call  of  the  world  in  one  of  the  gravest 
crises  of  all  history. 

I  met  him  at  various  stages  in  his  life 
both  before  and  after  his  Illness.  I  last  saw 
him  at  Cairo  In  December  1943  on  his  return 
from  the  Teheran  Conference,  and  was  deeply 
grieved  to  see  how  dreadfully  tired  he  was 
while  8t"l  carrying  on  the  heaviest  burdens 
with  high  courage  and  a  gay  spirit.  If  he 
had  lived,  what  a  service  he  could  have  ren- 
dered the  world  in  the  great  period  which 
now  looks  ahead. 
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For  th«  colOMal  victory  In  Kurop*— the 
(TMiaat  i'^  All  recorded  history— which  w« 
have  bem  celebratini{  this  week.  U  net  the 
end  or  the  crum.  Thli  li  only  the  first  ((rest 
phase.  The  march  or  destiny  continues. 
Japan  has  atUl  to  be  conquered,  and  her 
proud  spirit  humbled  In  the  dust,  before 
Asia  could  also  be  set  free  in  this  tide  of 
liberation  which  Is  sweeping  oTsr  the  world. 
Nor  will  the  sucressful  wrlilnK  or  the  world 
charter  at  Han  Francisco  be  the  end.  The 
lupronto  problem  of  a  sallsfsrtory  European 
setilement  after  the  war  still  looms  wluad — 
the  irentest  and  hardest  of  all.  Victory  how- 
ever  great,  and  paper  plana  of  a  future  leou* 
rity,  however  well  laid,  will  not  avutl  us 
unlsM  we  can  also  siKceed  In  the  settlement 
of  rurnpe.  That  remains  ths  heart  of  our 
problom.  and  from  the  inlernational  point 
of  view  that  wlU  bt  Journeys  end  fur  c  ir 
generation. 

And  It  ti  )utt  tier«  thai  wa  ahall  aorely 
miss  rranklin  iKxwevelt  for  that  Job  wa 
fthati  need  men  of  Ruoee<feit's  stature,  He 
waa  the  peraoninc-Ailun  of  America,  hut  he 
wan  also  a  treat  ICuro|>eKn  Me  was  the  car* 
rler  of  the  nieasagu  of  the  New  World  10 
the  Old,  the  dsUKhter's  messaue  of  hope  and 
faith  and  good  ohesr  to  the  old  mother  con- 
tinent of  our  western  rlvilicntlon  In  her  sure 
distress.  Me  «t<x>d  not  onljr  for  the  over* 
powering  might  of  this  oontinent  b\it  for  Its 
fre«h  hun\sn  ouMook.  lis  freetlom  from  an* 
dent  wi-ongs  and  rbeeaslons,  Its  sanity  and 
virile  fsJtU  in  democracy  and  In  man's  vast 
future 

Wt  havt  other  iMdari  who  have  piletttf 
our  passage  through  this  war  and  its  mortal 
peril*.  Was  It  not  Churrhlll's  warning  voUM 
which  rang  loud  and  clmr  through  the  pre- 
Wsr  years,  witen  nppensenient  was  the  pro* 
vailing  mocdr  And  has  he  not  been  the  In- 
domitable soul  of  our  resistance  and  dogfad 
struggle  through  the  darkaat  yesrs  of  the 
war?  His  share  tn  the  shaping  of  the  peace 
wilt  no  doubt  be  Immense.  But  how  much 
more  decisive  and  iK'neflcent  would  hnve  been 
the  role  of  Rooeevrit  and  Chvirrhlll  toRether. 
We  hall  also  that  (treat  leader  Joseph  Stslln. 
who  led  his  people  from  the  darkness  and 
abasement  of  vast  revolutionary  convulsions 
to  that  unity  and  strength  which  bave  made 
the  Russian  war  efTort  one  of  the  moet  out- 
standing feats  of  all  history.  If  the  trio  who 
had  piloted  our  united  war  efTort  throuc;h  all 
Its  critical  phases  to  final  victory  hod  re- 
mained together  to  plan  and  carry  out  the 
peace,  what  an  added  confidence  we  should 
have  felt  in  the  final  results.  The  military 
victory  is  and  will  be  complete:  the  world 
charter  will,  we  trust,  be  written;  but  the  set- 
tlement which  must  complete  the  victory  and 
must  form  the  foundation  for  the  world 
charter  has  still  to  be  achieved.  It  will  be  the 
greatest  taak  of  all.  and  as  difficult  aa  It  will 
b«  great. 

For  Europe  lies  In  ruins,  moral,  political, 
and  material,  after  the  namele&s  suffering  all 
have  endured.  Hatred,  poverty,  and  hunger 
are  rampant,  and  social  and  political  dlsln- 
tefrratlon  Is  spreading  through  most  of  Its 
countries.  The  situation  will  probably  be- 
come worse  now  that  the  discipline  of  war  is 
relaxed.  Constructive  statesmanship  of  a 
high  order  will  be  called  for.  unless  E-arope  Is 
to  be  allowed  to  lapse  Into  decay  and  anarchy 
and  become  a  breeding  place  for  Ideas  and 
disorders  no  better  than  uazlsm  and  fascism. 
Our  policy  should  be  planned  for  heating  and 
building  up  rather  than  dejitroylng,  for  pun- 
ishing the  guilty  while  extending  the  helping 
hand  to  the  Innocent.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  reoonstltute  European  society  and 
re«st4hitah  Its  organs  of  political  and  social 
Mf»  along  sound  common-sense  lines.  In- 
justices should  be  avoided  which  will  rankle 
and  fsstsr  more  than  the  memory  of  war. 
long  sftsr  the  war  and  lu  horrors  are  tor- 
gotten. 

We  sbotUd  do  evtrythlng  tn  our  power  to 
bind  ths  wounds,  to  knit  Europe  together 
into  a  cooperauve  society  and  community 


and  thereby  restore  It  ome  more  to  a  posi- 
tion of  power  and  glory  w|lch  It  has  held  so 
long  and  so  t>eneneently 
nenu.  In  doing  so  we  Rh«I|  Indeed  honor  the 
work  of  Roosevelt  and  carity  out  the  spirit  of 
his  historic  declarations  In  tthe  Atlnntlc  Char* 
ter  and  other  public  docur^enu.  That  would 
be  his  finest  monument,  ind  the  best  eon* 
trlbutlon  of  America  and  t  le  American  spirit 
to  the  pacification  of  Eur  >ps  and  Its  resto- 
ration to  lu  proper  plsef  axnong  the  oon> 
tlnents. 


[Prom  the  Unltsd  Nattor  a 
International  OrgantM<  1 
Franelsoo,  Csllf.,  of  Ma  ' 


Conference   on 
Ion   Journal.   Bau 
ai.  1M5| 


'\p\a  Marshal  Jan 
Rdward  R.  ftst- 
the  ceremony  wets 
lekss.  ■aorttary  of 


Ik  almost  beyond 
to  achieve.    It  Is 


It  the  work  of 
llshrd. 


MOniVStT  MIMOaiAL  CCKIU  }NT  AT  MUTR  WOODS 

At  an  imprssstvs  csrs4nny  on  Saturday 
ariemoon.  May  19.  IMS 
vUers  to  the  Conference  participated  tn  the 
dedication  of  a  plaque  tn  fiemory  of  the  late 
Pranklln  Delano  lloosevf 
National  Monument,  Piri^  luggssted  by  ths 
chairman  of  the  Brasiiuin  dsTsgatlon,  Mr 
Hdre  Lsao  Velloso,  the  ceremony  comprised 
ipatefcas  bv  Mr  Veiioao 
Christian  Smuts,  and  Mr 
tinius.  Jr.  Invitations  to 
extended  by  Mr  Harold  L 
ths  Interior,  who  was  redresentad  bf  Major 
Tomimson,  of  the  Natlonul  Park  ■•fvtes 

Emphasis  wss  InUI  by  If  VsllOSO  on  thS 
rlinrnrler  nf  the  Ists  Mr  Klxwevelt.  WttQSf  In* 
tellifsncs,  vision,  and  for<»  of  character  had, 
Mr,  Velloao  said,  early  em  bled  him  to  sstMS 
that  this  gsnsratton  had  ii  "rsndsavous  with 
destiny,"  As  author  of  hs  good  neighbor 
policy  for  the  nations  of  th«  Americas, 
president  Roosevelt  sough  .  tn  apply  Its  prin* 
ciple  of  friendship  to  si  nations  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Velloso  said,  t  Is  for  that  very 
purpose  that  the  United  flattons  have  gath 
ered  tn  Ban  Pranctsco,  a 
the  llmlU  of  human  pow 
through  the  inspiration  rjf  ths  divine  spark 
which  animated  the  iplrttlof  Pranklln  Roost 
vclt.  Mr  Velloso  stated,  t 
Prancuco  may  be  acromr 

Pleld  Marshal  Smuts  sp^ke  first  of  ths  late 
President's  love  of  natta-e  and  all  things 
beautiful,  which  made  tils  ceremony  par 
tlrulnrlv  fitting.  "Here  imong  i.hese  great 
redwood!!  this  Rreat  man  \ii\\  find  fitting  and 
congenial  company  •  '  •  thD  company 
of  the  giants."  Mr.  Rooievelfs  death,  the 
field  marahal  said,  was.  Ill  e  Lincoln's,  to  him 
a  gain  In  that  It  came  In  tl  le  hour  of  triumph, 
as  befits  the  death  of  heroes,  but.  alao  like 
Lincoln'?.  It  wss  the  vorld's  loas.  For 
Roosevelt,  whose  personal  history  was  a  "call 
and  an  Inspiration  to  all  who  suffer  under 
cruel  misfortune  •  •  '  to  use  adverelty 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  blRher  self.' 
possessed  a  stature  and  an  understanding 
surely  needed  In  the  tasks  that  He  ahead.  He 
WHS  the  personification  o:  America  and  the 
carrier  of  the  messa<;e  of  hjope  and  good  cheer 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old. 

Europe  ties  In  ruins,  tho  field  marshal  said, 
and  If  the  work  of  the  priaent  Conference  Is 
to  last  It  must  restore  Europe  to  a  condi- 
tion of  spiritual,  political,  tnd  material  order. 
This  work  of  binding  up  t^e  wounds  through 
effective  implementation!  of  the  spirit  of 
Roosevelt's  historic  declafatlons  will  be  the 
greatest  monument  that 
build  to  htm  and  to  the 
represented. 

Mf  Stettlntus  spoke  briefly,  thanking  the 
Brazilian  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa  for  their  remniks. 
pointing  alao  to  the  hultal^lllty  of  placing  the 
memorial  among  the  gr^ve  of  great  trees 
whose  timeless  age  eplton^laed  the  late  Pres- 
Idsnt's  spirit.  Mr.  Stettitius  thim  unveiled 
the  replica  of  the  plaqtif  to  be  erected  in 
bn^nc*  "as  a  reminder  tolposterlty  •  •  • 
of  the  world's  sternal  ^ebt "  to  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  "chlefj  architect  (f  Ute 
United  Nations,  and  spos^e  of  lastUig  peace 
for  all  mankind." 


the    nations   can 
America  which  be 


Billionth  Gallon  of  Hiffh-OcUne  Gai  Pro* 
daced  at  Baton  Roof  e,  La.,  Refinery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATU 

Thursday.  May  St,  1945 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr,  President,  on  to- 
morrow.  June  1.  the  billionth  gallon  of 
hlgh*0€t«ne  svlitttnn  gasoline  will  be 
produced  by  the  Siandard  Oil  of  Nrw 
Jeriey  reflnery  located  at  Baton  Rouge, 
U, 

The  employe*!  and  workers  at  this 
Baton  Rouge  plant  will  pause  in  this 
great  war-production  Job  for  a  brief 
etremony  to  drllver  the  billionth  gallon 
of  hlgh-oetano  gasoline  to  a  rrprrnenta- 
tlve  of  the  Nation's  fighting  airmen. 
They  are  to  b«  congratulated  for  their 
splendid  work  siul  ooopsratlon  with  ths 
Federal  Oovtrnmsnt  In  the  production 
of  a  product  so  sastntlal  to  aerial  war- 
fare. In  this  eonnsetlon.  Mr,  Prr^ident, 
I  ask  unanlmotjs  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  news  re- 
lease covering  this  event. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ths 
RicosD,  as  follows: 

Baton  llot;oi,  Ijt.,  May  10.— rrofluotlon  of 
the  btlttonth  gallon  of  blgh-ootans  aviation 

Sasollns  at  the  Standard  Oil  Oo.  of  New 
ersey  refinery  hrre  will  be  reached  Friday, 
M,  W.  Boyer.  vice  president  and  gsnoral  man- 
ager, has  announosd. 

Ths  Bston  Rotigs  rtflnery  Is  the  second  In 
the  Nation  to  reach  ths  billion  gallon  mark 
In  finished  high  octane  gasoline,  the  flrsS 
being  another  Affiliate  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (New  Jersey),  the  Humble  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Co.,  Houston,  Tex.,  which  achieved  ths 
distinction  In  December.  The  Baton  Rouge 
refinery  has  in  addition  manufactured  tha 
components  of  high  octane  to  be  shipped  for 
blending  purposes  st  other  refineries,  which, 
totaled  with  the  finished  product,  sends  Its 
production  well  over  the  billion  and  a  half 
mark. 

Reflnery  workers  will  pause  In  their  war 
production  Job  for  a  brief  ceremony  at  tha 
plant  Friday  to  deliver  the  symbolical  bil- 
llonth  gallon  to  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tion's fighting  airmen.  Accepting  for  tha 
men  who  fly  the  planes  powered  by  100  octane 
aviation  fuel  will  be  MaJ.  James  F.  Collins,  a 
native  of  Baton  Rouge,  who  distinguished 
himself  In  the  Pacific  aertal  fighting.  Ha 
holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  tha 
Distinguished  Flytng  Cross.  Hs  now  is  sta- 
tioned at  Bglhi  Field,  Fla. 

A  distinguished  special  guest  will  be  MaJ. 
Gen.  Troy  T.  Mlddleton,  conunander  of  tha 
Eighth  Army  Corps,  now  on  leave  at  his  horns 
In  Baton  Rouge.  Mlddleton,  cited  a  number 
of  times  by  Gen.  George  Patton  for  his  out- 
standing leadership,  was  Commnndant  of 
Cadets  St  Louisiana  Bute  University  when 
OolUzM  was  a  member  of  the  cadet  corpe. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  Unued  Statea 
Into  the  war  most  of  tba  Baton  Rouga  re- 
finery s  squlpmsnt  and  prooaaass  for  maklnff 
producu  from  petroleum  has  l>aen  turned  to 
the  manufactxire  of  products  useful  tn  win- 
ning tlM  war.  Figures  rsosntly  rsleasad  in 
Wsshtngton  show  that  1  ottt  ol  every  IB 
planaa  used  in  all  thsalsia  el  aombat  havs 
been  fueled  with  hlgh-oetans  gasoline  pro- 
duced at  tha  Baton  Bo  tigs  raSnery. 

TtMMisaads  of  hours  of  pra-Fsarl  Harbor 
In  laboratories  at  the  Baton  Ruuga 
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made  it  pnesIMn  for  volume  produc- 
rbigh-octaae  and  other  producu  essen- 
tial to  ths  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war— butadiene,  perbunan.  buna-8.  butyl 
rubbar,  in  an  amaalngly  ahon.  time  aftar 
war  was  dsclarsd.  Baton  Rougs  designation 
as  tha  "cradle  of  the  synthetUi  rubber  In- 
dustry" In  the  Unlt^  Btaies  ristUted  from 
ths  pioneer  rubber  experiments  begun  here 
tn  iSai  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

A  partial  llat  of  ths  production  factlltlas 
smploying  nsw  processes  and  new  materials 
built  fur  ths  first  Urns  at  llaton  Rouge 
include; 

The  first  fluid  oatalytle  erarking  plant  In 
ths  world  to  go  into  ooauMrotal  produottou, 

tiloneering  ths  process  that  made  po»sible 
arga-scals  output  uf  loo-ooune  gasolUie. 
synthstio  rubber,  and  other  war  essential  pe- 
troleum products.  The  "eat  oranitei  '  was  ds> 
veloped  In  the  Bsso  reeaarch  laburutury  at 
tiis  Baton  Muuge  reflnery  during  the  years 
1030  to  1040. 

The  first  full-scale  plant  to  produce 
buna-lf,  specialty  synthstto  rubosr. 

Ths  flrit  full-slae  plant  for  oraoklng  oil 
Into  Its  component  parts  to  pruduos  l)Utadt> 
sne,  buna*B*s  basic  raw  material. 

The  first  "qulckts"  plan  for  tlis  production 
of  buisdlsne, 

Ths  first  large-scale  butadiani  plant  In  tha 
country  to  be  finished  and  plaoad  in  opera- 
Mob  by  the  oil  Industry. 

The  first  plant  to  produoe  sutyl  rubbar, 
used  for  inner  tubas  and  speolulty  purpoess. 

Major  Collins  will  arrive  by  plans  in  Baton 
Rouge  Thursday.  While  In  Baluu  Bougs  be 
will  be  ths  gusat  of  Oharlea  P.  Manshlp, 
pui)li*her  of  ths  Baton  Rouge  Btate-Tlmea 
nnd  Morning  Advoeate,  and  Ittrs,  Manshlp, 
with  whom  hs  lived  whils  a  student  at  LBV. 
Collins  Is  ths  gndfathsr  of  ths  Mansblps' 
grsndsnn,  a-ysar-old  Douglas  L.  Manshlp,  Jr. 

Bsck  in  this  country  almost  I  years,  after 
sxplotu  which  included  Isadlrg  an  attack 
which  smaHhsd  a  Jap  aircraft  carrier  In  the 
Battle  of  Midway,  Collins  Is  now  In  charge  of 
aeeident  inventigntion  and  prvention  at 
Iglin  Field  and  other  fields  assl|ned  to  Iglln, 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Collins, 
of  Meridian,  Miss ,  rssldenu  of  Baton  Rougs 
until  about  1938, 

Friday  afternoon's  program  irlll  begin  at 
9:4a  o'clock  with  a  IS-minute  concert  by  the 
Reflnery  Band. 


Obserrance  of  Independence  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RK8 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNT-TED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  3i.  1945 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Presid'jnt,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  dlstlmmished  col- 
league from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CIapehart],  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  recent 
proclamation  by  the  Goveinor  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Ralph  P. 
Gates.  This  proclamation  vtrm  the  of- 
flclRl  observance  of  Independence  Day, 
or  the  Fourth  of  July,  as  w<!  have  come 
to  term  it  popularly,  for  a  period  of  five 
slgniflcant  days,  as  the  body  of  the  docu- 
ment will  reveal.  I  believe  the  idea  of 
dedicating  each  day  to  a  serarate  one  of 
the  algniflcant  freedoms  which  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  is  a  particularly  good  one. 
We  have  been  Informed  thi  t  this  la  the 
concept  of  a  young  Hoosler,  Mr.  WllUam 

XCl— App. iW 


Plfleld.  of  Oary.  Ind..  and  that  it  has  the 
support  of  the  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  no  matter 
whence  It  comes,  we  find  It  worthy  and 
hope  to  brlnii  it  thus  to  the  attention  of 
other  States  and  of  the  Nation  Itself, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  gain  general 
recogniiion  and  approval  throughout  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

FaOOUMATION 
INOaPBMWNOI  WnK,  JUWI  80  TO  Jtn.T  4 

Whersaa  Independence  Day  always  has 
symhoita<«d  those  Indispensable  freedoms 
which  hats  been  the  foundation  of  our  coun- 
try s  greatness  and  which  have  b»en  enjoyrd 
uniquely  by  ths  paoptaa  o(  ths  UntUKl  MUtss 
of  AaMrMai  and 

Wharaaa  ths  signtfloaaee  of  IndepanBeaas 
Day  should  be  conttnuad  and  nurtured  by  a 
more  adequate  and  cnmprehsnsivs  annual 
obaartanes  of  iiie  histurio  event  that  gave  iito 
to  freedom  of  spssrh,  freedom  of  rsllgiou. 
frsadow  uf  press,  freedom  of  opporttt&ity.  and 
freedom  of  self-government;  and 

Whereas  the  Indiana  Junior  Chambsr  of 
Commerce,  through  its  Americanism  com- 
mittee, pasaed  a  motion  urging  thst  I,  as 
Oovtmer,  tn  Issuing  a  proclamation  setting 
astds  a  week  as  IndepMMenee  Wnk  designnte 
thsrsin  certain  days  to  represent  ths  various 
frssdoms  whtrh  we  have  and  which  we  cher- 
ish; Now  therefore 

I.  Ralph  F,  Oates,  Oovsmor  of  Indians,  do 
bareby  designate  and  urge  the  obserYance  of 
Indspendence  Week  from  June  10  to  July  4, 
in  the  Btats  of  Indiana,  with  saoh  day  being 
observed  as  follows: 

Saturday,  June  SO,  freedom  of  speech. 

Bonday,  July  1,  freedom  of  religion. 

Monday,  July  a,  freedom  of  press, 

Ttiasday.  July  3,  freedom  of  opportunity. 

Wednaadsy,  July  4,  freedom  of  srif-govern- 
ment. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hsraunto  sst  my 
hand  and  caused  tlie  ssal  of  ths  Bute  of  In- 
diana to  be  hereto  affixed  this  16th  day  of 
May  IMS. 

(aaaLl  Ralmi  F.  OAns, 

Oovemor. 

Rtm  J.  AUtXANDCa, 

Seoretary  o/  State. 


Health  Features  of  Sodal  Security 
Amendments  of  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  ifiw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  CoNORtssiowAi  Ric- 
oao  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Ernst 
P.  Boas,  chairman  of  the  Physicians 
PoTum.  a  statement  Issued  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  a  statement 
issued  by  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  president  of 
the  ConKress  of  Industrial  Organisations, 
all  three  endorsing  the  bill  S.  1050  en> 
titled  "The  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1M5,"  which  I  Introduced,  together 
with  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Montana  IMr.  Murray],  on  May  24. 


There  being  tk>  objection,  the  letter 
and  statements  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Phtsicians  Forom, 
Neto  York.  N.  Y..  May  2i.  J94S. 
TlM  Honorabls  Roacar  F,  WAOMia. 
Vnittd  Staff  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  O. 
Dfeaa  BsMATOR  W*0N8a:  In  the  name  of  ths 
Physicians  Forum  I  wish  to  cungiatulute  yuu 
and  Senator  Muusay  on  tl)e  introduction  uf 
ymu  revised  social  security  bill  As  physicans, 
wa  are  cOMerned  pivrticularly  with  tite  health 
provisions  of  the  bill,  provisions  we  are  com- 
prient  to  evaluate  Wo  commend  yotir  plan 
for  Kedrral  ttrants-ln-aid  (or  the  construction 
of  hospllnls  and  hmltli  fncllltlfii,  (or  the  ex- 
tension of  public  healtti.  nMttnnal  and  rhtld 
bsaith  and  welfare  services,  and  for  rrsoatch 
and  profeeatonal  education.  We  also  approve 
your  proposad  nntionnl  hvalth  insuianco  pinn, 
providing  for  prepaid  personal  tiealth  serv- 
ice insurance  Arirr  mat\irs  study  wr  are 
convinced  that  sucii  insuranoe  offers  the  biHit 
mestui  to  exterul  ths  benefits  of  modern  medi- 
cine tu  all  our  cttlaens,  many  of  whom  today 
reoeive  Inadequate  medical  cars, 

We  second  yuur  stutcunent  that  health  in* 
surnnro  ts  nut  socialiiWHi  nipdicins,  nor  Itale 
medlrlne,  and  note  Hint  under  ths  provlaioaa 
of  ths  bill  fuU  freedom  of  choice  is  given 
both  to  doctor  and  paUent,  and  that  adeqtwtt 
aafsguards  are  eatabiiahed  to  protect  com* 
psisnt  eaisttnfl  medical  services  and  institu- 
tions. 

Your  effnrtJ  to  make  the  hill  as  perfect 
an  tnstrumsMt  as  possible  is  shown  by  your 
arceptanos  of  many  suggestions  made  by 
phyaicians  and  otltars  who  were  interested 
In  the  objectives  of  your  prevunis  social  se* 
curlty  bill.  0.  liei.  You  ltavi>  suorerdiKl  in 
provldliiR  a  (nlr  halanre  tK>twern  the  prin- 
ciples of  admmisti alive  responsibility  and 
democratic  admlntatratlon.  You  have  pro* 
vided  for  decent rallRatlon  of  administration, 
as  well  ss  adequate  participation  of  doctors 
and  public  in  both  local  and  general  admtn- 
Uiratloo. 

It  Is  our  hope  tliat  you  will  be  euocaasful 
in  bringing  about  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, which,  particularly  in  the  dlfllcult 
postwar  years.  wUl  be  so  vital  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  countr)-. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EsNST  P.  Boas.  M  D., 
C^iatrrnan,  the  Phy»ieUin«  Forum. 

President  WUllam  Oreen,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  Issued  ths  following 
statement  on  the  Introduction  ysaterday 
(Thursday)  of  the  new  Wagner-Murray  aocuil 
security  amendments  r 

"The  Amerlcsn  Federation  of  Labor  whole- 
heartedly endorses  snd  supports  the  new 
Wagner-Murray  aoctal  aecurlty  bill  Intro- 
duced as  an  Improved  substitute  for  the  Wag- 
ner-Miirrny-Dlnpell  bill. 

"Enactment  of  this  measure  will  provide 
the  American  people  with  a  well-rounded 
social -security  program  for  their  protection 
during  the  transition  period  between  war  and 
peace  and  during  the  years  to  come. 

"Particularly  important  at  this  time  are 
the  provisions  for  a  comprehensive  unem- 
ployment compeiisatlou  system,  with  uni- 
form beneflu  throughout  the  Nation.  Only 
by  such  action  can  millions  of  war  workers 
and  returning  aervlcemen  be  adequately  safe- 
Rusrded  aRnlnst  unneceassry  hardship  arising 
trom  tpinporury  unemployment  during  the 
reconversion  period  and  in  aity  subeaquaut 
economic  crtais. 

"In  addition,  ths  nsw  Wagnar-Murray  bill 
offers  basic  protectloiui  against  the  economic 
baaards  of  illness,  temporary  disability,  as- 
tended  dlsttbllily.  old  age,  and  retirement.  It 
extends  the  bcxiefils  uf  old  a«e  and  survivors' 
Uisurance  to  18,000,000  persons  now  sMiudad. 
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"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  la 
proud  of  the  fact  that  It  originally  sponsored 
this  legislation  and  has  consulted  closely 
with  Senator  Wacnsk  and  his  colleagues  In 
efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  It. 

"A  full  measure  of  social  security  against 
the  hazards  of  our  complicated  economic  civ- 
ilization must  be  guaranteed  by  a  humane 
government  to  every  American  family. 

"Social  seciirlty  means  more  than  protec- 
tion to  the  individual  and  his  family.  It 
provides  Insurance  for  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem against  Its  own  shortcomings  and  serves 
to  buttress  the  American  way  of  life. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  calls 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
approve  this  important  measure  without 
delay." 

President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  today  Issued 
the  following  statement  on  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  proposed  by  Sena- 
tors Wackzb  and  MuKaAT  and  Representative 
DiNGXix: 

"The  CIO  welcomes  the  introduction  of 
•  revised  social  security  bill  by  Senators 
Wacnzk  and  Murkat  and  Congressman  Din- 
czLL  and  urges  Its  members  to  lend  every 
support  to  early  hearings  before  the  appro- 
priate congressional  committees.  The  Amer- 
ican people  want  an  adequate  system  of 
social  security  throughout  the  country,  cov- 
ering the  widest  possible  group  of  Ameri- 
cans. Including  agrl<j|j|(Ptaral  and  domestic 
workers  and  the  self-employed.  We  want  to 
see  the  aged  properly  cared  for. 

•'We  expect  early  action  on  emergency 
-.^unemployment  compensation.  Persons  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  disabled  should  be 
properly  protected  by  Insurance.  Where  the 
blind,  the  aged,  or  dependent  children  and 
others  In  need  of  public  assistance  are  not 
sufficiently  provided  for.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  aid  the  States  In  meeting  these 
needs. 

"Finally,  we  favor  early  action  to  meet 
America's  health  needs.  Cur  war  production 
proved  that  Americans  can  afford  the  social 
security  our  people  want  and  need. 

"In  the  months  Immediately  ahead  the 
CIO  proposes  to  conduct  a  Nation-wide  dis- 
cussion among  CIO  unions  In  preparation 
for  presenting  testimony  at  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings.** 


Tbe  FEPC  BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  EILBO 

or  urssissirn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xuianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  message 
of  the  mayor  of  a  leading  California  city, 
vetoing  a  resolution  of  the  city's  board 
of  supervisors  approving  the  California 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow^: 

MATOS  LATtlAK  GTVES  SEASON  rOH  VTrOING  B£SO- 
LOnON    D«DOivSlNC    FEPC    BILL 

In  vetoing  a  resolution  of  the  board  of 
■uperrlscrs  approving  assembly  bill  3,  the 
California  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act, 
Mayor  Roger  Lapham  stated  his  objections  at 
length  In  writing.  His  statement  Is  such  an 
Important  contribution  to  public  dlscxisslon 
of  this  matter  that  the  News  herewith  pub- 
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c  reed. 


llshes  It  in  full  for  the 
(The  Editor.) 

After  a  great  deal  of 
Ing.  marked  "disapproved, 
reading  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  this  bdard 
does  hereby  approve  of  the 
bly  bill  No.  3,  the  California 
ployment  Practices  Act, 
"Resolved,  That  copies 
sent  to  his  honor  the  majrpr 
that  they  be  transmitted 
the  legislative  representative 

To  understand  fully 
posal  4800.  a  careful  read 
3  Is  necessary. 

Section  2  of  this  bill 
and  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  hereby  declared 
of  this  State  that  it  Is 
and  safeguard  the  right 
all  persons  to  seek,  obtalr 
ment  without  dlscrlmina 
on   account   of    race, 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

"It  Is  recognized  that 
Ing   employment 
Inatlng  in  the  terms  of 
reasons,  foments  domestib 
deprives  the  State  of  th^ 
of  its  capacities  for 
and  substantially  and 
Interests  of   employees, 
public  in  general. 

"This  act  shall  be 
the  police  power  of  the 
tion  of  the  public  welfare  , 
and  peace  of  the  people 
fornia." 

It  is  very  plain  that 
powers  of  the  State  to  a 
objective — viz,  no 
ment  in  employment  or 
ship  on  account  of  race, 
origin,  or  ancestry — Is 
the  bill.     I  repeat,  the 
powers  of  the  State  to 
Jectlve  Is  the  meat  and 

If  I  had  approved  propo 
have  committed   myself 
clearly  defined  In  secti 
doubt,  all  fair-minded 
person  should  be  deprive^ 
of  union  membership 
color,  national  origin,  or 
highly  questionable  whelfier 
power  is  the  right 
what  Ls  sought. 

The  act  as  drawn 
ployment  practice 
bers.  appointed  by  the 
mission  is  granted  broa<  [ 
late  policies  to  effectuate 
act.     It  can.  among  othe^ 
ings.  subpena  wltresses, 
ance.  and  administer  oa 

The  act  makes  It  an 
an  employer,  "because 
national  origin,  or  ance^ry' 
to   refuse  to  hire  or  eri 
makes  it  unlawful  for 
tlon,  because  of  "race, 
origin,  or  ancestry."   to 
restrict  from  its  me 

In  making  its  declsloni; 
not  bound  by  technical 
orders  of  the  commlsslo 
by  the  District  Court  of 
tlon  of  the  commission, 
commission  orders  shall 
disobedience  of  an  order 
ing  commission  orders  sh^ll 
contempt  of  court.     In 
of  a  political  subdivision 
sions  of  the  commission 
to  the  Governor. 

I  am  aware  that  the 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
antidiscrimination  laws 
proposed    by    assembly 
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State  of  New  York 

recently  enacted 

very  similar  to  that 

bill    3.      The    New 


Jersey  act  became  effective  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  New  York  act  takes  effect  on  July  1  next. 

Despite  recent  legislative  trends  to  compel 
nondiscrimination  In  hiring  and  In  union 
membership  by  the  use  of  governmental 
police  powers.  I  cannot  conscientiously  en- 
dorse this  method.  Based  on  my  experience 
in  the  field  of  management-labor  relations, 
it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  passage 
of  antidiscrimination  laws  is  not  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  or  in  the  interest  of  any  minor- 
ity group.  I  do  riot  believe  that  you  can 
solve  the  always  present  and  eternal  problems 
6f  human  relations  by  legislation. 

History  teaches  that  prejudice  exists,  has 
always  existed,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  exist.  We  have  heard  of  cause  and  effect. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  remedy  effect 
unless  you  remove  the  cause.  How  to  min- 
imize the  cause — in  this  case,  prejudice — is 
our  ever-present  problem.  I  do  not  believe 
that  prejudice  leading  to  discrimination  in 
employment  or  in  union  membership  can 
be  eliminated  overnight.  The  evolution  of 
civilization  Is  a  slow  process.  The  pendulum 
swings  back  and  forth;  but  always,  despite 
set-backs,  moving  toward  a  higher  plane. 
Education — the  cultivation  of  tolerance  and 
the  effort  to  understand  the  other  man's 
viewpoint — is  a  much  more  effective  approach 
than  legal  compulsion.  The  passage  of  laws 
aimed  to  cure  human-relationship  problems 
overnight  only  Irritates  and  aggravates  and 
tends  to  set  back  progress  In  this  particular 
field.  Successful  enforcement  of  any  law 
Is  largely  dependent  on  the  almost  unani- 
mous support  of  public  opinion.  Based  on 
experience,  as  evidenced  by  the  repeal  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Act,  I  do  not  believe 
antidiscrimination  legislation  will  have  the 
public  support  necessary  to  accomplish  en- 
forcement. 

A  more  rational  approach  would  be  for  all 
employers  individually  and  collectively  to 
practice  sincerely  no  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment and  for  labor  organizations  to  make 
certain  no  man  fitted  for  a  Job  is  denied 
an  opportunity  for  livelihood  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry. In  my  opinion,  voluntary  efforts 
along  these  lines  will  be  more  helpful  and 
effective  than  creating  more  laws  and  com- 
missions. But  to  attain  that  goal— to  avoid 
legal  compulsion — forward-looking  business 
and  labor  leaders  should  assume  affirmative 
responsibility. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  it 
clearly  understood  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  this  statute  can  in  no  way 
affect  the  tenure  of  men  and  women  pres- 
ently employed  by  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  under  clvU-servlce  provisions 
of  the  charter.  With  the  exception  of  those 
employed  on  a  limited  tenure  basis,  the 
charter  guarantees  continuation  cf  present 
employment.  The  same  Instrument  also 
guarantees  an  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  all  future  clvil-ssrvice  examina- 
tions, regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin. 

May  I  here  emphasize  what  forward  look- 
ing people  are  now  concerned  about,  the 
problem  of  making  peacetime  jobs.  As- 
sembly bill  3,  if  passed.  In  no  way  solves 
that  problem.  It  cannot  help  by  adding  even 
one  Job. 

When  there  are  more  men  and  women  than 
there  are  Jobs,  there  wUl  be  Job  competl- 
Uon.  If  assembly  bill  3  passes,  it  would 
leave  to  five  individuals  (and  much  will  de- 
pend on  the  type  of  commissioner)  final  de- 
termination of  thousands  of  complaints.  It 
is  certain  that  the  commission  will  be  be- 
sieged by  those  who  charge  discrimination 
in  the  hope  that  the  commission  will  order 
hiring  of  the  men  or  women  whom  the  em- 
ployer— for  good  business  reasons — has  re- 
fused first  choice. 

I  did  consider  disapproving  this  proposal 
on  the  same  grounds  as  I  have  others — that 
the  subject  was  not  the  business  of  the  board 
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of  supervisors  or  the  mayor.  However,  the 
more  I  studied  Assembly  Bill  No.  3,  the  more 
I  realized  It  dealt  with  a  fundair  ental  issue, 
of  concern  not  onl>  to  the  city  but  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation.  For  that  reason,  I 
have  felt  impelled  to  express  fully  and  freely 
my  own  views  on  the  merits  of  the  issue 

I  am  aware  that  some  holding  political 
office  prefer  not  to  publicize  their  real  opin- 
ions on  issues  of  this  kind  becaxiae  they  are 
fearful  of  political  retaliation  which  may  be 
exerted  by  various  pressure  groups.  I  be- 
lieve such  fears  should  not  influence  any 
executive  of  a  political  subdlviidon  I  be- 
lieve the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  the 
honest  convictions  of  any  elected  executive. 

I  reall:?e  full  well  my  own  reasons  for  dis- 
approving assembly  bill  3  mt.y  be  mis- 
understood and  perhaps  deliberately  mis- 
interpreted. I  believe  that  all  of  us  should 
recognize  that  discrimination  Is  a  matter 
which  must  be  constantly  considered  and 
studied  and  that  there  can  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  how  best  to  secure  the 
desired  objective. 

I  again  repeat — I  am  against  all  discrimi- 
nation or  abridgment  in  emplojinent  or  in 
union  membership  becaiise  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ances:ry.  But  it 
Is  my  conviction  that  man-made  laws — the 
compulsory  method — is  not  this  right  way 
to  deal  with  a  human-relations  problem  of 
this  kind. 

ROCZR   D.   LA.PHAU, 

Mayor. 


The  Missouri  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  River  and  an  Issue,"  pub- 
lished in  the  May  21,  1945.  Issue  of  the 
Omaha  Evening  World-Herald. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  UVFX  AND  AN   ISSUK 

Those  who  advocate  and  those  who  oppose 
a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  are  at  last  bring- 
ing their  fight  to  the  people. 

It  la  about  time.  The  Issue  has  become 
enveloped  In  confusion. 

The  confusion  Is  spread,  In  large  measure, 
by  outsiders  who  knew  little  about  the 
river,  but  who  are  convinced  that  the  Issue 
is  one  of  liberalism  against  toryism.  They 
see  in  Senator  MuRaAV's  MVA  bill  a  rallying 
point  for  the  forces  of  the  left.  They  at- 
tack th  opponents  of  MVA  as  tools  of  the 
Power  Trust  and  reactionaries  of  assorted 
hues. 

The  great  plan  to  harness  the  resources 
of  the  river  must  not  be  permitted  to  become 
a  sounding  board  for  the  yapping  social  up- 
llfters.  The  people  of  the  valley  must  not 
allow  the  Pick-Sloan  program  to  be  wrecked 
by  forces  that  scarcely  know  of  Its  existence, 
forces  which  seek  to  use  our  river  for  the 
promotion  of  an  ideology. 

If  the  men  and  women  who  advocate  an 
MVA  had  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  this 
valley  at  heart,  which  would  concern  them 
most,  th^^^^tual  development  of  the  river 
for  flood  cbntrol,  irrigation,  navigation,  and 
power  or  the  means  by  which  such  a  de- 
velopment shall  be  constructed  and  admin- 
istered? 


We  know  now  from  the  evidence  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Subcommittee  that  their 
emphasis  Is  not  upon  the  development  of 
the  river  but  upon  the  TVA  method. 

These  new  bleeding  hearts  who  have  just 
recently  located  the  Missouri  River  on  their 
maps  dont  give  a  whooping  darn  about  the 
dams  and  the  power  plants,  the  navigation 
channel  and  the  irrigation  works. 

What  they  are  after  is  another  charter  for 
regional  socialism,  which  is  opposed  by  the 
governors  and  State  legislatures  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  as  well  as  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  who  know  what  the 
conflict  is  about. 

Time  after  time.  Chairman  Oveeton  of 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  propounded  this 
question  to  witnesses  favoring  the  Murray 
MVA  biU: 

"What  argument  have  you  to  advance  that 
some  unknown  authority  can  do  a  better  job 
in  the  Missouri  Basin  than  will  be  done 
through  the  use  of  the  dams  that  are  con- 
structed through  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
Bureau   of   Reclamation?" 

One  can  look  in  vain  through  the  pages 
of  the  subcommittee  testimony  for  an  answer 
to  that  question.  Most  of  the  witnesses  con- 
fess their  Ignorance  of  the  Army -Bureau  pro- 
gram, known  as*  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  and 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  They  talk  Instead 
of  the  TVA  and  the  glories  cf  regional  plan- 
ning— and  In  the  vaguest  terms,  for  there  is 
nothing  concrete  in  the  MVA  program  ex- 
cepting the  form  of  control. 

If  any  further  evidence  were  needed.  It 
can  be  found  In  the  editorials  and  magaalne 
propaganda  emanating  from  the  eastern 
seaboard.  Last  week  the  New  York  Post 
turned  Its  guns  on  the  Army  engineers  and 
with  a  sneer  proclaimed  that  the  Army  does 
not  like  the  JtfVA  because  "the  Army  is  con- 
cerned with  floods,  not  the  level  of  the  Kan- 
sas farmer's  income." 

Frantically,  other  MVA-ers  are  turning  the 
attack  from  the  Army  engineers  to  certain 
mysterious  and  possibly  fictitious  power  in- 
terests. They  are  attacking  the  governors, 
the  legislattu-es.  and  the  valley  Members  of 
Congress  for  their  criticism  of  the  MVA  idea 
and  they  are  claiming  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple for  MVA  when,  as  Missouri  Valley  resi- 
dents well  know,  there  is  no  such  support. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  in  this  effort  to 
discredit  existing  Government  agencies.  In 
the  hunt  for  dark  and  devious  opponents, 
that  the  MVA  doubtle.<;s  wishes  it  had;  in  the 
efforts  to  defeat  a  sound  and  tangible  pro- 
gram with  a  vague  three-letter  slogan — Is  It 
any  wonder  that  the  citizens  of  the  JAissourl 
Valley  are  confused? 

It  Is  none  too  early  for  the  earnest  advo- 
cates of  both  sides  to  arrive  on  the  acene. 
Perhaps  they  will  be  able  to  answer  the  one 
question  that  would  resolve  the  .Missouri 
River  controversy  for  a  great  many  people.  It 
is  simply  this:  How  will  an  MVA  do  a  better 
job  for  the  Missouri  River  than  the  Pick -Sloan 
plan,  which  Is  now  the  law? 

That  Is  the  issue.  The  MVA  should  stand 
or  fall  on  its  proponents'  abUity  to  answer  it. 


Resettlement  of  West  Africa  by  Negroes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIFPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  BILBO,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  a  leading  Negro  of  Balti- 
more, Md.    I  Invite  the  attention  of  my 


colleagues  to  the  contents  of  this  letter, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  proposition  to  resettle 
the  American  Negro  in  West  Africa  is 
meeting  with  the  approval  of  Negroes 
throughout  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

BALTtMORX.  Mo.,  May  20,  1945. 
Senator  Bilbo. 

Dka*  Sa:    I  saw  in  the  People's  Voice  of 
your    wonderfvQ    Back    t-3    Africa    Move    for 
colored   people  of  America.    I   think  that's 
a  great  idea  that   you  h;  ve.     I   think  God 
has  Installed  that  in  your  mind.    You  must 
keep  up  the   fight.    God  will  bless  you  in 
many  ways.     We  know  tJ^t  we  have  many 
In  our  race   that  are   willing  to   return   to 
their    motherland    as    free    people;    not    as 
a  subject  under  any   E^lropean   flag,   under 
the  protection  of  the  Americaa  Govcmment 
until  we  get  strong  enough  to  go  for  our- 
self.    Those  who  waiU  to  stay,  let  them  stay 
here.     The  Negroes  have  played   a  big  part 
in  this  war,  also  every  war  this  country  has 
fought.     I  think  it  is  high  Ume  he  should 
be  rewarded.    The  ones  that  think  he  can 
remain  here  and  get  to  be  the  President  some- 
day  of    the    United    States   of    America,    let 
them  remain.     Your  plans  are  only  fulfilling 
the  Bible.    You  keep  up  the  good  work;  do 
not  let  anyone  discoiirage  you,  there  will  be 
millions  ready  to  go  back  to  the  land  which 
God  gave  them.    That  is  the  only  plan  that 
will  solve  this  race  problem.    Wc  have  men 
in  our  race  that  can  do  for  others,  why  not 
let  them  do  for  themselves.     We  can  build 
a  government  by  the  black  man  and  for  the 
black  man  In  oiu:  motherland.  Africa.     Af- 
rica Is  our  motherland  which  God  gave  to 
our  foreparents.     It's  a  i>art  of  every  black 
man  on  earth.     The  Jewish  people  are  de- 
manding   homeland    for    their    race.      Why 
don't  the  black  man  wake  up  before  It  Is 
too  late? 

Although  we  realize  we  are  American 
citizens,  we  were  the  first  to  shed  our  blood 
for  the  American  flag.  You  cannot  find  in 
the  history  where  a  black  man  has  ever 
been  a  traitor  to  this  country.  I  think  that 
is  more  than  any  one  can  say  about  any 
other  race.  I  know  God  has  given  you  the 
wisdom  to  see  the  future.  May  God  blen 
you.  that  you  may  succeed  in  your  plans. 
For  the  success  of  my  race. 

W.  L.  Jackson. 


Address  of  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Cashinf ,  D.  D. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herein  a  splendid  and  inspiring 
speech  made  by  the  Most  Reverend  Rich- 
ard J.  Gushing.  D.  D.,  archbishop  of 
Boston,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Catholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  held  in  Boston 
recently: 

When  representatives  of  three  large  re- 
ligious groups  in  the  United  SUtes  gather 
to  work  for  social  Jiistlce,  there  is  hope  of 
international  peace  ahead.  Probably  no  one. 
anywhere  in  the  world,  really  doubts  that 
justice  belongs  to  the  whole  human  race  in 
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all  lt«  entirety;  those  who  know  God  taaow 
that  It  Is  the  reflection  In  finite  ttolnga  ol 
His  eternal  Justice.  But  only  those  whose 
life  la  centered  In  Ood  will  be  stirred  to  sus- 
tain an  unyielding  battle  until  the  man- 
made  barriers  that  impede  the  flow  of  Justice 
be  torn  down  and  crtished  Into  dust. 

That  is  why  a  meeting  like  this  la  Im- 
portant. We  are.  however,  realists,  and  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  so 
far  our  efforts  have  had  but  slight  results. 
This  same  disheartening  observation  might 
have  been  made  by  the  forward-looking 
founders  of  our  country,  leaders  who  not  only 
were  to  witness  the  driving  of  the  wedge  Into 
the  almoet  hopelessly  blind  wall  of  colonial 
prejudices,  but  were  themselves  to  produce 
the  historic  document  which  at  the  same 
time  that  It  declared  us  politically  free  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  statement  of  the  true 
and  eternal  principles  of  Jtist  Government 
upon  which  our  Nation  is  built. 

It  is  those  principles  which  urge  us,  the 
political  descendants  of  the  founding  fathers, 
to  defend  all  liberties  wherever  we  see  them 
attacked  or  endangered,  and  the  success  that 
rewarded  the  consecrated  leadership  of  our 
flrst  war  gives  us  encouragement  and  hope 
that  the  thoughtful ness  that  should  attend 
a  new  postwar  era  will  help  us  rid  our  coun- 
try of  the  evils  that  are  now  gnawing  at  the 
entrails  of  our  society. 

The  motives  that  drove  the  early  Immi- 
grants across  the  ocean  to  America  were  many 
and  varied,  but  back  of  most  of  them  was  the 
specter  of  persecution.  In  front  of  them  the 
promise  of  freedom.  That  held  true,  certain- 
ly, for  the  majority  of  the  English  who  came 
to  New  England,  to  Maryland,  to  Pennsylva- 
nia In  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  ths 
Germans  and  the  Irish  who  opened  up  the 
lands  beyond  the  Alleghanlea  In  the  eight- 
eenth century.  It  was  but  natural  that  those 
Immigrants  would  bring  with  them  the  ha- 
tred and  the  fears  upwn  which  they  had  been 
fed  in  a  Europe  that  had  been  shattered  reli- 
gloualy  and  was  beginning  to  crumble  {>olltl- 
cally.  The  colonial  schools  and  colleges 
which  trained  the  children  of  those  Immi- 
grants took  prejudices  for  granted  and  even 
regarded  them  as  safeguards  of  their  society. 

In  that  atmosphere  of  accepted  bigotry  and 
respectable  intolerance.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  the  leaders  of  the  colonists,  when 
they  decided  to  make  the  break  with  the 
mother  country,  to  drift  with  the  tide  of 
popular  narrowness  so  long  as  their  own 
fortunes  and  positions  were  secure.  But 
their  leadership  was  of  l)€tter  stuff.  Even 
while,  and  though,  revolutionary  armies  were 
being  recruited  by  an  old  familiar  appeal 
to  bigotry,  the  founding  fathers  of  our  Nation 
were  stripping  things  down  to  fvmdamentals. 
patiently  placing  principle  before  policy, 
drawing  on  the  wisdom  of  all  ages,  adapting  it 
and  casting  it  into  a  new  mold.  They  not 
merel.  personally  broke  with  previous  bigotry 
but  officially  they  began  to  build  their  policies 
on  new  jsrlnciples  of  sane  civic  tolerance. 

Nxcsssrrr  or  coo 

In  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  they 
announced  a  Government  which  recognized 
God  as  the  soiuce  of  authority  and  the  foun- 
tain-head of  the  rights  of  man.  rights  which 
must  be  respected  by  Just  governments  every- 
where. Ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  me- 
dieval Italian  republics,  the  social  philosophy 
of  the  great  European  kingdoms,  the  political 
theories  of  the  British  Constitution,  all  gave 
of  their  experience  and  their  theories  to  the 
fotmdmg  fathers,  but  they  gave  that  pre- 
Tlotis  history  a  freah  note  and  a  new  de- 
parture when  they  actually  set  up  a  gov- 
eriusent  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Inalienable 
rights  of  man  as  a  self-evident  truth,  a  truth 
admitting  of  neither  qualification  nor  debate. 

There  was  another  premise,  however,  basic 
to  their  new  thought.  Prom  one  point  of 
Tiew,  the  character  of  our  Nation  might  be 
truly  called  a  declaration  of  dependence — 
of  dependence  on  Ood.    It  is  a  way  of  saying 


that  without  God  there  can  be  no  true  de- 
mocracy. The  Declaratloi  la  the  substance 
of  our  Government,  and  the  substance  of 
that  Declaration  is  its  lisistence  upon  the 
God -given  character  of  the  rights  of  man. 
That  doctrine  is  the  soul  that  gives  America 
Its  characteristic  breath  o    life. 

Now  we  are  fighting,  nat  ion  against  nation. 
In  global  warfare,  to  save  that  soul — to  save 
it  for  ourselves,  to  make  it  possible  for  others. 
We  know  only  too  well  that  the  world  has 
brought  sorrow  and  desols  tion  upon  itself  by 
forgetting  God  and  glorliying  man  as  man, 
supreme  and  omnipotent  Analyze  the  ide- 
ologies that  threaten  ui  :  Nazism  glorifies 
man  in  race.  Communis  n  glorifies  man  in 
the  masses.  Fascism  ghirifles  man  in  the 
mere  citizen  of  the  state.  Shintoism  glorifies 
man  in  the  god -emperor.  These  are  the  ugly 
philosophies  behind  the  farces  that  attacked 
us — against  which  we  ars  fighting,  we  who 
believe  that  "all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creacor  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rights."  Make  no  mistake 
about  the  outcome  of  this  war.  Despite  our 
recent  victory,  the  war  U  still  lost  unless  it 
succeeds  In  maintaining  far  ourselves  and  for 
the  world  the  everlasting  i  trinciples  enshrined 
in  OUT  Declaration  of  Ind  ependence.  One  of 
these  Is  the  doctrine  of  Ibe  divine  origin  of 
the  rights  of  man.  Another  is  the  human 
duty  of  acknowledging  the  rights  of  God. 

Some  day  our  armed  forces  will  defeat  our 
last  enemy.  Then,  whei.  the  power  of  our 
totalitarian  foes  has  be»n  overthrown,  we 
shcUl  rejoice  that  our  homes  and  our  altars 
will  t>e  safe.  But  will  tiey  be  safe  In  any 
permanent  sense?  Cani  we  be  sure?  It 
might  be  wiser  to  say;  "Our  homes  and  our 
altars  will  be  safe  unlesi  someone  destroys 
them  from  within."  Tliat  possibility  still 
exists. 

STANDABO   Or   IfOBAUTT 

Here  Is  a  paradox  to  c<inslder.  On  several 
foreign  fronts  American^  have  fought  and 
are  fighting  with  the  zeal  (of  crusaders  to  pre- 
serve the  Ood-glven  rights  of  man.  But  on 
the  home  front,  meanwhkle,  men  and  wom- 
en— many  men  and  naanjJ  women — are  aban- 
doning the  standards  of  fiorality  which  pro- 
tect those  rights,  are  miking  a  mockery  of 
that  "pursuit  of  happiness"  which  should 
be  the  exercise  of  thos^  rights,  sometimes 
even  prestimlng  to  use  ks  their  excuse  for 
their  actions  the  demands  which  wartime 
acceleration  makes  upoii  their  health  and 
nervous  systems. 

About    100   years   ago 
faction  died  a  quiet  deat^ 
became    known    as    "ba 
name  came  from  the  well 
misguided  farmer  who. 
mtelligence  binned  dowt 
of  rats.     I  am  sorry  to 
there  are  bam  burners 
Our  victory  over  the  Axt 
deed.  If  In  winning  it  welwilfully  sacrifice  at 
home  the  very  things  th^  we  fought  abroad 
to  save. 

Concentrating  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  we  may  lose  sigiit  of  our  ultimate 
gcal:  to  remain  a  strong  Nation  living  In 
accordance  with  a  definite  set  of  principles 
and  a  definite  moral  co^e.  Such  a  Nation 
we  have  hitherto  been,  ^specially  when  the 
training  ground  of  otir 
the  home,  when  God-fea 
God-fearing  children  In 
cated  the  home  to  the 
Himself  assigned  to  It. 
ment's  reflection  to  sea 
of  the  war  program  are  fraught  with  danger 
to  this  unit — this  cell — dt  society.  Juvenile 
delinquency,  Increase  off  major  crimes,  di- 
vorce, defeatism,  excesslre  luxury,  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  communism  and  other  sub- 
versive systems  of  thougqt  are  at  work  tear- 
ing down  the  very  sourcjes  of  our  strength, 
blasting  the  ideals  we  proclaimed  so  pas- 
sionately as  we  asked  o  ir  best  boys  to  go 
forth  to  fight  and  die  t^  them  on  distant 
battlefields. 
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Five  years  ago  I  used  to  hear  much  talk 
about  the  American  way  of  life.  You  and  I 
know  boys  who  gladly  died  for  what  they 
then  heard  about  It.  I  must  confess  to  a 
certain  uneasiness  when  I  now  hear  less  often 
about  It.  Can  It  be  that  those  who  stayed 
at  home  are  less  willing  to  live  by  that  tradi- 
tion than  those  who  went  abroad  were  willing 
to  die  for  It? 

To  lay  the  blame  for  the  appalling  condi- 
tions in  our  society  on  the  war  Is  to  cloud 
the  issue  and  shirk  our  own  responsibility. 
The  war  only  aggravated  a  case  of  moral 
anemia  from  which  we  had  been  suffering 
ever  since  first  we  began  to  exclude  God  from 
our  lives.  We  are  paying  now  for  this,  our 
Initial  crime.  No  people  ever  denied  God 
without  eventually  turning  on  their  fellow- 
men.  The  convenient  example  of  the  mo- 
ment— the  horrible  example.  If  you  will — Is, 
of  course,  the  Nazi  state.  A  distinguished 
Jewish  columnist  recently  gave  a  flawless 
analjrsls  of  the  religious,  or  rather  the  Irreli- 
gious, roots  of  Nazism.  It  Is  worth  repeat- 
ing here  tonight,  for  Its  application  Is  uni- 
versal. Wherever  Christian  nations  dimin- 
ish or  deny  their  integral  faith  because  of 
their  attachment  to  any  doctrine  or  practice 
inconsistent  with  that  faith.  Immediately 
the  seeds  of  destruction  are  sown.  George 
Sokolsky  writes  that  It  was  his  emphasis 
on  race — a  non-Chrlstlan  emphasis — that 
forced  Hitler  to  hate  not  Judaism  alone,  but 
Christianity.  "He  could  not  Imagine  that 
the  Intellectually  dominating  forces  of  West- 
ern civilization,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
were  written  by  men  who  were  not  Aryans. 
If  the  apostles  were  Jews,  how  could  Chris- 
tianity be  anything  but  offensive  to  Aryans? 
If  Christ  came  from  among  those  peoples, 
Christ  must  be  inferior  to  Thor.  The  em- 
phasis here  Is  not  anti-Jew.  If  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  confusions  In  Hitler's  mind,  it 
mxist  be  pro-Aryan.  pro-Nordic.  In  a  word, 
everything  in  history  that  is  not  Aryan,  not 
German,  was,  to  his  mind,  trash." 

WAK  AGAINST  GOD 

"And  so.  Hitler's  great  war  was  not  agalnrt 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia. 
His  real  war  was  against  God.  For  to  him 
God  must  be  wrong  as  He  Is  not  excliislvely 
an  Aryan.  His  racial  purity  cannot  be  com- 
plete, as  He  Is  God  of  all  men.  even  the  In- 
ferior races." 

The  outcome  of  reasoning  like  this  Is  war- 
international  fratricidal  war.  And  the  roots 
of  It  are  negation,  the  negation  of  the  ancient 
faith. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way.  Let  me  put  it 
positively,  as  you  and  I  prefer  to  put  things. 
It  is  historically  true  that  a  nation's 
strength— its  spiritual  strength,  which  is  the 
kind  that  chiefly  counts — may  be  granted  by 
its  fidelity  to  God.  The  God-fearing  nation 
enjoys  the  fruits  of  its  fidelity.  All  other 
things  that  make  for  national  strength  are 
added  to  It:  opportunity  for  manhood,  rever- 
ence for  womanhood,  a  sound  family  life, 
schools  that  teach  men  how  to  live  well  here 
on  earth  in  order  that  they  may  live  eternally 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Jesus  Christ  once  said 
to  His  disciples:  "Seek  ye  flrst  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  all  things  else  shall  be  added  to 
you."  That  Is  good  spirituality.  It  Is  also 
good  sociology.  It  is  excellent  community 
ethics. 

So,  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  American 
heritage  we  must  once  again  put  first  things 
flrst.  I  think  that  Is  what  o\ir  fotinding 
fathers  did.  I  submit  that  we  must  do  so, 
too,  before  it  Is  too  late. 

One  place  to  begin  doing  so  is  In  our  peace 
plans.  Some  of  us  sense  In  many  of  the 
plans  for  the  postwar  world  which  have  so 
far  appeared  a  sign  of  the  degeneration  <.i 
our  political  concepts.  A  new  society  based 
on  almost  any  one  of  these  plans  would  have 
the  same  inherent  fatal  weaknesses  that  have 
already  caused  two  appalling  wars.  Nowhere 
in  them  do  we  flnd  convincing  evidence  that 
their  authors  recognize  Ood  and  His  natural 
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law  with  its  concepts  of  rights  and  duties  as 
they  apply  to  nations  as  well  as  to  Indi- 
viduals. Nowhere  In  them  Is  there  any  real 
place  for  religious  morality,  let  alone  religion. 
They  do  not  read  like  the  harbingers  of  a  new 
and  better  era.  The  ring  of  these  interna- 
tional charters  Is  very  hollow.  Indeed,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  great  charter  of  our 
national  liberties,  the  political  credo  of  old 
America,  the  Declaration  of  Iixlependence. 

Yet.  even  before  we  give  ourselves  over 
completely  to  International  plaimlng  we  had 
best  take  careful  stock  of  our  national  spir- 
itual resources.  Unless  we  do.  we  may  find 
ourselves  a  nation  of  Mrs.  Jellyby's.  You  re- 
member that  thoroughly  sincere  woman  In 
Bleak  House  who  was  so  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  heathen  In  Africa  that  she 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  plans  for  the 
colonisation  of  Borrioboola-Gha  while  her 
own  family  shifted  for  themselves  In  a  cha- 
otic household  for  which  she  had  neither 
time  nor  attention.  There  are  grave  grounds 
for  asserting  that  our  national  household, 
like  Mrs.  Jellyby's.  Is  In  chaos.  Is  It  not  pre- 
sumptuous to  talk  of  creating  an  interna- 
tional society  if  we  ignore  the  decline  of 
family  morality  that  is  undermining  our  na- 
tional vitality?  May  not  the  world  raise  Its 
eyebrows  If  we  preach  a  democratic  peace 
when  class  hatred,  race  discrimination,  and 
religious  warfare  are  becoming  commonplaces 
of  our  national  life? 

XMTXXNATIOKAL  GBOITP 

World  peace  we  must  have,  an  Interna- 
tional organization  to  preserve  that  peace  we 
must  help  construct.  But  these  elaborate 
technical  plans  must  flnd  support  in  a  moral 
atmosphere,  and  this  requires  that  f.rst  we 
rid  our  hearts  of  enmity  and  hate  here  at 
home,  and  fill  them  with  love  of  God  and  love 
of  neighbor — not  at  the  ends  of  the  earth 
alone — but  right  here,  at  home. 

In  all  this  weary,  silly  world  are  there  any 
men  so  foolish  as  those  who  talk  world  peace, 
and  are  deaf  to  neighborhood  discord,  or  who 
bid  us  love  the  himsan  race  but  hate  the  man 
next  door! 

"S)x    things    there    are    which    the    Lord 
hateth."  says  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  "and  the 
seventh  His  soul  detesteth:  haughty  eyes,  a 
lying    tongue,    hands    that    shed    Innocent 
blood,  a  heart  that  dlviseth  wicked  plots,  feet 
that  are  swift  to  run  to  mischief,  a  deceitful 
witness   that   uttereth   lies,   and   him    that 
soweth  discord  among  brethren."     Into  this 
seventh  class  fall  the  exponents  of  racial  and 
religious   prejudice.     Their  number,  sad   to 
say,  is  legion.     Judging  by  the  amount  of 
•nti-Catholic  literature  of  all  kinds  rolling 
from  the  presses  of  this  country.  Judging  by 
the  opposition  being  organized  against  Cath- 
olics, Jews,  and  Negroes,  a  staggering  per- 
centage of  people  in  this  land  of  thfi  free 
must  still  hate  many  millions  of  Americans. 
Unfortunately,  the  only  basis  of  unity  some 
people  have  Is  a  hate  which  they  nurture  In 
common.     Some  are  united  In  their  hatred 
of  the  American  way  of  life;  others  In  their 
hatred  of  Catholics,  of  Protestants,  of  Jews; 
others  In  their  hatred  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, of  discipline,  of  order:  we  have  even 
seen  mighty  organizations  grow  up  In  our 
country  around  a  hatred  for  nicotine  and  for 
fermented  grapes.    But  this  sort  of  thing  be- 
comes intolerable  when  sowers  of  discord  feed 
hatred  by  indicting  a  whole  people  because 
cf  the  delinquency  of  a  few  individuals. 

COSPXL   or   HATS 

Some  do  this  because  there  Is  no  charity 
In  them  and  they  frankly  follow  a  gospel  of 
hate.  Others  do  this  out  of  a  mistaken  and 
distorted  sense  of  the  excellence  of  their 
own  race  or  nationality,  forgetting  that  no 
national  or  other  group  claims  can  possibly 
prescribe  the  prior  claims  of  humanity. 
There  is  s  pathetic  story  told  of  a  Negro 
who  was  flUing  out  a  questionnaire.  He  came 
to  the  question :  "What  Is  your  race?"  With 
unconscious  irony  he  wrote:  "Human." 


What  better  one-word  parable  for  a  gen- 
eration which  persecutes  those  not  of  Its 
own  race.  Don't  forget  it— that  your  race 
Is.  first  of  all.  the  human  race — the  race  for 
which  Christ  died.  For  sentimentality's 
sake,  there  is  nothltig  wrong  about  being 
happy  about  yovu-  Irish.  Italian,  or  French, 
ancestry.  Such  pride  In  nationality  has  been 
a  great  factor  In  human  progress,  as  we 
can  appreciate  in  the  art,  architecture,  lit- 
erature of  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Each  has  Its  own  unique  and  beautiful  type 
of  expression. 

But  that  pride  of  nationality  which  leads 
one  race  to  hate  another  is  a  wicked  thing. 
To  hate  people  of  another  nationality  is  to 
hate  Christ.  We  can  hate  their  ideas,  but 
we  cannot  hate  them.  They  are  of  our 
race,  the  human  race  which  Christ  died  to 
redeem.  He  loves  everyone  of  them.  We  are 
not  "one  In  Him"  unless  we  do  the  same. 

That  >s  why  I  argue  that,  so  far  as  Chris- 
tians are  concerned,  all  "antl"  movements 
spring  from  the  rejection  of  the  command- 
ment of  Christ:  "This  Is  My  commandment — 
that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you."  Or  again :  "All  things  whatsoever  you 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  you 
also  to  them."  Our  Lord  understood  how 
difficult  It  is  to  wipe  out  national  and  racial 
and  religious  prejudices;  nevertheless  He  re- 
fused to  soften  His  Injunction  of  love.  He 
went  even  further.  In  the  midst  of  the 
hatreds  surround  Him.  He  proclaimed:  "You 
have  heard  that  It  was  said.  "Thou  shelt  love 
thy  neighbor  and  hate  thy  enemy/  But  I 
tell  you,  love  your  enemies  •  •  •  pray 
for  those  who  persecute  you."  To  be  pro- 
Christian  does  not  mean  to  be  anti-anybody; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  exactly  the  opposite 
doctrine. 

God  forbid  that  the  American  people 
should  ever  cease  to  follow  the  moral  code 
vrhich  instilled  in  their  forefathers  a  sense 
of  fraternity  and  a  desire  for  righteous  love 
for  one  another.  God  forbid  that  they 
abandon  the  commandment  of  love,  and  thus 
turn  their  backs  on  their  own  national  char- 
ter. If  they  do,  whence  can  come  the  in- 
spiration to  treat  every  man  as  an  equal  in 
the  sight  of  God,  or  the  moral  energy  suf- 
ficient to  Insure  every  man  the  rights  that 
belong  to  him  as  a  person,  precious  to  society, 
precious  to  his  Maker?  Not  until  all  our 
citizenry  regains  the  concept  of  the  Inherent, 
spiritual  dignity  of  every  man  will  our  intra- 
national hatreds  be  banished.  This  Is  the 
crux  of  the  problem — as  I  see  It — and  the 
reason  why  hatred  movements  particularly 
challenge  religious  leaders. 

EQUAUTT    or    ALL 

We  must  in  conscience  wage  battle  against 
every  philosophy  that  holds  men  to  be  eco- 
nomic or  political  or  biological  Individuals 
only  and  denies  them  spiritual  personality. 
All  men  are  equal  as  spiritual  persons  and 
we  must  love  all  spiritual  persons  as  equals. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  as  Individuals  they 
are  In  every  sense  equal.  Some  are  patently 
superior.  Judged  by  many  norms.  They  are 
unequal  In  ability,  iinequal  in  achievement, 
uneqtial  in  health,  unequal  in  opportunity, 
unequal  in  wisdom,  unequal  In  virtue,  un- 
equal In  wealth,  unequal  In  happiness.  But 
they  are  equal  as  spiritual  persons.  Even 
whole  races,  nations,  and  sects  may  excel  in 
a  certain  respect,  surpassing  all  others  by 
their  superiority  In  one  or  another  regard. 
But  when  we  look  at  those  some  Individuals 
as  persons,  or  reduce  the  group  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  persons,  that  is  to  say.  creatures  en- 
dowed with  souls,  all  moving  alike  toward 
the  single  destiny  of  union  with  the  Eter- 
nal God.  their  Father  In  Heaven,  then  we 
have  perfect  equality,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
it,  we  have  the  Inescapable  obligation  to 
love  each  member  of  our  common  hunlan 
race. 

There  are  men  who  scoff  at  this  truth; 
but  their  scorn  does  not  affect  the  sound- 
ness at  the  truth  nor  indeed  Its  practica- 
bility.     This    doctrine    recognizes    natural 


groupings,  the  superiority  of  some,  the  in- 
feriority of  others,  the  special  Interests  of 
all.  It  may  sometimes  even  seek  to  dis- 
courage the  Intermingling  of  groups,  under 
certain  conditions,  us  detrimental  to  society. 
The  Jews,  for  Instance,  were  once  forbidden 
to  Intermarry  with  the  surrounding  nations 
because  of  the  gross  Idolatry  that  aemmed 
them  In  on  every  side.  Other  reasons  make 
a  similar  policy,  especially  In  religious  mat- 
ters, equally  good  even  today.  Again,  In  the 
social  and  economic  field,  one  can  under- 
stand that  particular  groups  may  have  cer- 
tain prior  rights  In  a  given  locality  and  nuy 
resist  the  advent  of  other  groups,  provided 
the  "resistance"  be  equitable  and  such  as 
the  other  groups  would  reasonably  imder- 
stand  were  the  positions  reversed. 

We  could  multiply  circumstances  in  which 
a  group  can  be  regarded  as  a  group  and 
treated  as  a  group,  but  there  can  never  be 
circumstances  which  perir^t  a  group  to  stand 
condemned  by  society  for  the  individual 
faults  or  sins  of  Its  members,  especially  o^ 
a  minority  of  Its  members.  The  reason  why 
this  group  condemnation,  group  hatred, 
group  discrimination  Is  wrong  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tolerance;  It  Is  a  question  of  sim- 
ple Justice. 

TTLTBMOK    MOTFVXS 

There  Is  one  further  thing  I  think  should 
be  said  once  and  for  all  about  group  hatred 
as  it  usually  manifests  Itself:  The  group- 
baiter  finds  himself  in  very  questionable 
company,  for  most  of  the  group  hostUlty  that 
Is  stirred  up,  especially  In  our  cities,  has  be- 
neath It  a  sinister  motive  of  exploitation. 
Employers  of  cheap  labor,  holders  of  desirable 
Jobs  that  might  be  threatened  by  competi- 
tion, owners  of  slum  properties,  vested  in- 
terests of  every  kind,  these  men  are  certainly 
not  without  ulterior  motives  when  they  raise 
a  hue  and  cry  against  the  Negro,  the  Catholic, 
or  the  Jew.  And  I  make  one  further  ob- 
servation; these  Interests  are  certainly  not 
without  satisfaction  and  even  complicity 
when  they  sit  In  silence  while  their  spokes- 
men exploit  or  foster  differences  among  the 
religious  and  racial  groups  of  this  city  or 
elsewhere. 

The  Jews  and  the  Catholics  have  centuries 
of  persecution  behind  them-  In  history;  we 
have.  I  suppose,  developed  a  technique  In 
dealing  with  it.  The  problem  of  the  Ne- 
groes is  a  much  more  serious  one  for  the 
Nation.  Organized  opinion  among  the  Ne- 
groes considers  that  the  United  States  as 
the  chief  exponent  of  democracy  owes  It  to 
itself  as  well  as  to  them  to  blot  out  this 
stain  of  racial  discrimination.  They  know- 
that  they  have  been  for  generations  loyal 
Americans,  contributors  in  ccnsplcuotis  de- 
gree to  our  economic  success.  Yet.  all  too 
often,  they  fiave  looked  In  vain  for  Justice 
from  our  political  and  economic  agencies. 
We  tell  them  that  the  solution  to  racial  In- 
tolerance lies  In  religion;  we  tell  them  that 
Christianity  teaches  the  brotherhood  of  all 
mankind  In  Christ,  that  this  brotherhood  Is 
of  all  races,  unconcerned  with  the  color  of 
one's  skin.  All  that  is  perfectly  true— and 
America  accepU  It  In  principle.  But  there 
must  be  what  popular  parlance  calls  a  prac- 
tical follow-up. 

KACX   TOLX&AirCS 

What  if  the  oppressed  and  humiliated  mil- 
lions turn  their  back  on  ChrlsVanlty.  declar- 
ing that  though  It  teaches  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  Christians  act  as  If  they  did  not  believe 
the  doctrine?  What  If  these  millions.  In 
despair,  turn  to  communism,  hearing  Its 
propagandists  assure  them  feverishly  that 
In  communism  alone  can  they  flnd  equality? 
What  If.  in  blindness,  they  give  to  that  for- 
eign ideology  the  numbers  It  has  not  been 
able  to  attract  from  the  various  strata  of 
whites?  How  far,  then,  would  white  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  be  responsible  for  the  death- 
blow such  a  backing  of  conununlsm  would 
give  our  institutions? 
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I  can  answer  for  the  Catholic.  When  he 
faila  to  take  a  stand  against  race  tolerance 
he  la  a  slacker  In  the  army  of  the  church 
militant  at  a  time  when  history's  most  cru- 
cial battle  Is  being  waged  to  determlnt 
whether  the  spiritual  or  the  pagan  concep- 
tion of  life  wlU  rule  the  world.  Christ  placed 
all  this  on  a  supernatural  basis.  He  knew 
that  once  men  had  seen  the  relationship  of  all 
men  to  God  and  to  one  another,  then  it 
would  be  easier  to  see  the  fllgnlty  of  ones 
fellow  man.  Only  on  a  supernatural  basis 
can  the  great  truth  of  the  brotherhood  of 
men  come  to  fruition.  Christ  Identified  Him- 
self with  the  poor,  the  lowly,  and  no  Cath- 
olic can  despise  a  fellow  man  and  remain  a 
true  follower  of  the  Nazarene.  The  believer 
who  considers  the  Negro  on  the  basis  of  the 
color  of  his  skin  is  at  once  untrue  to  his  re- 
ligion and  blind  to  this  great  national  prob- 
lem. 

There  la  no  maater  race  here  In  the  United 
States,  thanks  be  to  God.  God  has  not  given 
to  any  race  a  monopoly  of  Intelligence,  char- 
acter, or  patriotism.  Our  country  has  never 
pretended.  In  principle,  that  He  did.  But  our 
lofty  principles  are  being  contradicted,  and 
not  all  the  challenge  Is  abroad.  Our  worst 
enemies  are  within.  They  are  spiritual  ene- 
mies; they  attack  our  moral  reserves  and  fort- 
resses. So  the  future  of  our  Nation,  great 
though  we  are,  will  not  be  assured  until  we 
again  make  spiritual  amd  moral  principles.  In 
a  word,  religion,  the  vitalizing  force  of  our 
lives. 

Prom  religion  are  distilled  justice,  charity, 
and  mercy;  these  are  the  worlds  greatest 
needs.  We  shall  always  have  to  struggle  to 
preserve  what  we  have  won.  But  the  struggle 
will  be  easy  if  we  love  one  another;  love  cur 
neighbor,  and  love  him  Irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

Tolerance  such  as  this  Is  no  less  than  Jus- 
tice. It  spells  no  compromise  with  true  faith. 
Any  devout  Protestant,  any  believing  Jew  will 
know  well  hew  to  paraphrase  for  hhnaelf 
these  Catholic  words: 
"TYuth  la  truth,  we  cannot  be  tolerant  of 

error. 
Right  Is  right,  we  cannot  hear  willingly  the 

claims  of  evil; 
Christ  to  me  and  to  millions  of  others  is  the 

Light  of  the  World. 
We  cannot  be  asked  to  walk  In  darkness. 
But  we  can  be  kind  and  loving  and  merciful 
to  aU." 


Employment  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so 
many  criticisms  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  that  I  am  glad  to 
place  In  the  Record,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  a  letter  from  a  manu- 
facturer which  reveals  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  the  Employment 
Service  has  to  contend: 

Valenttn*  Clark  Corp.. 

St.  Paul,  May  25.  1945. 
Tlbe  Honorable  Waltd  H.  Judd. 
The  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkak  Sn:  Just  to  keep  your  file  allv* 
on  the  subject  of  additional  workers.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  one  of  our  vlca 
presidents  has  put  in  the  entire  week  at  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  office  In 
St.  PaxU.    We  were  granted  a  priority  for  10 


additional  workers,  wh  ch  is  still  less  th«Ji 


our  celling,  and  want 
all   the  people   In   the 


have  been  most  courte<ius  and  helpful 


After  Interviewing  a 
succeeded  In  employinf 
have  reported  for  dut; 


can  reasonably  expect  t  ley  may  stay  a  while 


Of  course.  In  the  meant 


;o  be  on  record  that 
Emplo3rment   Service 


great  many  men,  we 
two,  and  since  they 
the  second  day  we 


ime.  five  of  our  regu- 


lar crew  have  decided  tc  go  fishing  for  a  few 
days.  I 

The  situation  seems  to  be  rather  difficult 
at  the  moment  because  most  of  the  appli- 
cants have  been  release  i  from  defense  plants 
like  the  Rosemount  lewder  Works,  where 
men  who  handle  lumbe  r  are  classified  as  car- 
penter's helpers  and  rien  who  handle  any 
kind  of  a  tool  are  classified  as  mechanics, 
either  sklUed  or  semis  Ltlled.  They  seem  to 
be  shopping  around  h  aping  to  find  similar 
classiflcn.tion  In  civllla:i  Industry  work.  We 
have  had  many  who  wo  aid  be  willing  to  come 
out  and  manage  our  Institution  for  us,  but 
either  they  don't  like  Indoor  work  or  they 
don't  like  outdoor  wort  or  they  can't  stand 
heavy  work,  and  It  seetas  that  the  same  men 


come    back   day   after 


proper  type  of  Job  to  show  up 


In  due  time  these 


rolks  who  have   been 


Improperly  classified  In  these  defense  fac- 
tories win  adjust  then  selves,  and  I  thought 
this  angle  might  be  literestlng  to  you  be- 
cause It  is  an  Indlcatloi  i  to  us  that  it  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be  rath<  r  difficult  to  keep  up 
the  production  schedules  on  defense  ma- 
terials for  the  Pac.flc  v  ar  area. 

I  didn't  realize  that  he  very  earnest  work- 
ers In  the  emplojrmenl  office  had  to  contend 
with  such  a  difficult  s  tuatlon,  because  they 


are  really  trying  hard 
to  best  advantage. 

Yours  very  truli. 


A  Mining  Problem  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o<- 

HON.  JOHN  i  MURDOCK 

or   ARIZONA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


day   waiting   for   the 


to  place  the  workers 


M.  H.  Sperrt. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  May  31,  1945 


Mr.  MURDOCK. 


are  many  approach  es  to  that  desired 


goal  of  postwar  full 
we  all  hope  for  and 


Mr.  Speaker,  there 


employment  which 
seek.    As  a  member 


of  the  House  Cominittee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning,  I  have 
beard  this  desired  goal  mentioned  many 
times  by  very  man^  different  experts, 
each  indicating  a  different  approach. 
Today,  an  investment  banker  suggested 
a  modification  of  certain  recent  acts  and 
their  administratior .  pointing  particu- 
larly to  the  Security  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, if  we  want  iiraiting  capital  to  be 
invested  and  to  offe'  this  much-desired 
employment.  As  h  s  is  one  approach 
which  has  received  less  attention  thus 
far,  I  pointed  to  metalic  mining  as  one 
field  of  investment  which  offers  the  most 
crying  need  of  enco  iragement  and  new 
capital. 

Coming  as  I  do  f  om  a  mining  com- 
munity. I  offered  as  my  chief  question: 
What  changes  can  ai  d  should  be  made  in 
the  law,  or  the  ac  ministration  of  it. 
which  would  have  i  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  mining  industry?  Being  a 
layman,  I  stated  frankly  that  I  ap- 
proached the  matter  of  modifying  our 
protective  laws  with  suspicion.    I  recall 


that  it  was  Mark  Twain  who.  probably 
with  more  wisdom  than  humor,  at  one 
time  remarked,  "A  mine  is  a  hole  In  the 
ground  owned  by  a  liar."  I  never  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this  until  I  went 
with  an  optimistic  gentleman  into  the 
mountains  of  the  West,  and  he  showed 
me  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  some  inter- 
esting looking  rocks  in  it  and  about  it. 
Said  I.  "What  is  this?"  He  replied. 
"High-grade  copper  ore."  Then  said  I, 
"What  are  we  waiting  for?  Let  us  get  it 
out  and  take  it  to  the  smelter."  "Oh,  no," 
said  he,  "it  is  not  rich  enough  for  that, 
but  it  is  rich  enough  to  sell  stock."  Now, 
he  had  sold  me  some  copper  stock  some 
time  previously  on  another  mine,  but  this 
stock  I  subsequently  found  to  be  on 
beautiful  paper  which  had  been  depreci- 
ated by  the  printing  upon  it.  Of  course, 
all  this  happened  long  before  1933. 

MINING  NKXDS  RISK  CAPITAL 

Members  of  the  committee  were  quick 
to  ask  whether  I  did  not  want  the  public 
to  have  protection.  Naturally  I  explained 
that  I  did  want  the  fullest  possible  pro- 
tection for  the  investing  public,  but  felt 
it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  practically  no  risk  capital  from 
private  sources  is  going  into  the  develop- 
ment of  small  mines  in  the  West.  I  have 
been  told  by  small-mine  operators  that 
there  are  several  reasons  for  this  ominous 
fact  and  that  some  of  it  is  chargeable  to 
unnecessary  governmental  red  tape. 
While  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  this  diagnosis,  I  am  dis- 
tressed by  the  tragic  fact  that  the  im- 
portant mining  industry  is  facing  this 
situation,  and  I  would  be  remiss  in  not 
calling  attention  to  it. 

Large  mines  grow  from  small  mines, 
but  not  all  small  mines  grow  large.  Let 
it  be  understood  that  mining  is  a  hazard- 
ous investment.  I  have  heard  men  from 
the  mining  West  declare  that  they  did 
not  want  to  conceal  the  truth  or  to  fool 
anybody  about  mining  risks  and  tha,t  they 
were  willing  to  have  stamped  in  big  red 
letters  on  promotional  mining  stock  cer- 
tificates, "This  is  a  gamble."  What  they 
contend  is  that  development  capital  is 
needed  to  develop  small  mines  and  those 
who  want  to  take  a  chance  with  their 
eyes  wide  open  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  do  so  and  that  the  law  or  regulations 
ought  to  be  modified  toward  that  end. 
Whether  this  can  be  wisely  done  remains 
a  problem,  but  I  have  taken  this  occasion 
to  pose  the  question  in  Congress. 


War  Weariness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  31.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix.  I  include  here- 
with an  article  entitled  "War  Weariness" 
by  Malvina  Lindsay,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  May  9 : 
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War  WiARnnrss 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

INTLATION    HARVXST 

Symptoms  of  a  "back  to  normalcy"  epi- 
demic are  showing  up  alarmingly.  They 
suggest  that  18  months  after  the  end  of  this 
war  the  main  topic  of  conversation  may  be, 
as  In  the  spring  of  1920,  the  exorbitant  cost 
of  living.  They  hold  the  possibility  that 
American  fighting  men  may  come  home  to 
a  country  in  which  their  bonds  and  savings 
are  depleted  In  value. 

These  Bymptoms  Include  a  wave  of  public 
antagonism  to  OPA,  stirred  up  by  the  meat 
shortages,  stepped -up  military  demands,  and 
the  low -cost  clothing  program;  Increased  talk 
of  lifting  war  controls,  and  a  drive  on  Ck>n- 
gress  to  discredit  controls,  a  let-down  In 
moral  standards  by  housewives  who,  in  their 
zeal  to  get  food,  yield  to  black-market  restric- 
tions; a  general  war  weariness  and  reaction 
against  restriction. 

Because  of  the  recent  OPA  crisis  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters  has  sent  out 
a  call  to  action  urging  Its  members  to  enlist 
citizen  support  for  retention  of  vigorous 
price  control.  On  Capitol  Hill  legislative 
representatives  of  consumer  groups,  includ- 
ing 12  national  women's  organizations,  are 
trying  to  hold  the  line  for  after-the-war 
rationing  and  price  control  against  the  guer- 
rilla warfare  of  these  who  want  to  get  In  on 
the  peacetime  boom  demand  for  goods  be- 
fore production  can  catch  up  with  It. 
Price-control  snipers 
The  Price  Control  Act  comes  up  for  re- 
newal next  month.  Consumer  groups  are 
asking  that  It  be  continued  long  enough  after 
the  fighting  stops  to  prevent  a  postwar  boom 
and  subsequent  depression  such  as  foUowed 
the  last  war.  They  would  like  a  renewal  for 
18  months  Instead  of  a  year.  They  are  also 
trying  to  prevent  the  acts  being  emascu- 
lated by  crippling  amendments  and  lack  of 
enforcement  funds.  Present  strategy  of  Its 
opponents  is  to  attack  not  the  act  but  Its 
administration.  In  the  House,  which  holds 
the  money  bags,  and  which  wlU  start  hearings 
on  the  act  next  week,  lies  the  answer  as  to 
how  effectively  price  control  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

Biggest  Job.  however,  before  the  consumer 
groups  Is  to  combat  national  end-of-the-war 
psychology  among  citizens.    Like  the  fight- 
ing  man   in   Europe,   the   civilian   at   home 
dreads  going  on  with  the  war  now  that  VE- 
day  has  come.     Yet  his  most  crucial  battles 
lie  ahead— m  fact,  will  come  after  complete 
victory.    Forty  percent  of   the   Inflation  of 
World  War  I  came  after  the  armistice — price 
controls  having  been  dropped  almost  as  soon 
as  the  war  ended.     Favorite  bon  mot  of  1919 
was  that  the  man  without  a  dollar  was  50 
cents  better  off  than  he  once  was.    In  No- 
vember 1913  sugar— If  any  could  be  found— 
was  11  cents  a  pound.     A  year  and  a  half 
later  it  was  26 'i  cents.    During  this  war  the 
average  price  has  been  around  8>4  cents. 
Road  to  apple  selling 
Unhampered  by  food  rationing,  hoarders 
during  World  War  I  bought  up  large  quan- 
tities of  scarce  articles,  thus  Increasing  short- 
ages and  forcing  up  prices.     After  the  war 
came  a  rush  for  goods  that  had  been  scarce. 
There  was  a  limited  supply  of  goods  and  no 
price  control.     The  result — a  boom.     Then 
production  caught  up  with  demand,  exceeded 
it.    The  result — canceled  orders,  bankruptcy, 
unemployment   (5,500.000  workers  lost  their 
Jobs),  soup  lines,  and  apple  selling. 

If  this  folly  Is  not  repeated,  women,  who 
do  the  bulk  of  the  buying  in  this  country, 
will  have  to  awaken  to  the  fact  their  money 
management  extends  beyond  the  home,  and 
win  have  to  wr  de  Into  problems  of  price  con- 
trol, tax^s.  and  tariffs.  They  are  the  ones 
Who  will  pay  heavily  In  household  stint  and 
sacrifice  If,  by  their  Insistence  on  buying 
what  they  want  when  they  want  It.  or  by  sit- 


ting back  and  having  no  say  as  to  what  Con- 
gress does  now  about  their  postwar  grocery 
bills,  they  permit  another  inflation  era  to 
develop. 

Not  only  price  control  but  other  Important 
measure,  as  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
aid  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  on  which  the 
stabUlty  of  a  world  security  organization 
largely  de(>end.  are  pending  now  before  Con- 
gress. But  while  a  Nation  watches  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  as  If  It  were  a  football 
game,  comparatively  few  citizens  make  the 
more  arduous  effort  to  understand  these  less 
spectacular  measures. 

It  It  not  going  to  be  easy  for  weary  fighting 
men  In  Europe  to  shoulder  their  packs  and 
start  for  the  Orient.  But  no  one  doubts  they 
will  do  It.  It  would  seem  that  civilians  also 
could  get  some  Injections  of  Iron  Into  their 
spines,  overcome  the  urge-to-qult  virus,  and 
start  grappling  with  the  pressing  problems  of 
peace. 


OPA  Blind  to  Nation's  Welfare 


also,  the  newspapers.  By  so  doing,  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Immediately  whereas  if  this 
communication  were  sent  through  the  usual 
Government  channels  it  might  be  answered 
by  a  clerk,  or  lost  track  of  entirely. 

The  national  deatt  rate  Is  rising  during 
this  last  year.  This  change  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  la  urgent  and  important.  It 
can  be  changed  by  a  simple  directive  from 
Washington.  Every  woman  certlfted  by  a 
physician  to  be  pregnant  should  have  double 
the  number  of  meat  and  fat  pomts  as  the 
average  individual. 

I  am  sending  copies  of  this  communica- 
tion to  the  local  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, the  head  Office  of  Price  Administration 
in  Washington,  and  to  Dr.  Fishbein.  so  that 
there  may  be  action  taken  before  too  much 
harm  Is  done  to  our  expectant  mother. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

HaKBT    G.   Ci-AEK.   M.   D. 

Copy  to  Congressman  George  DoNniao. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude herein  a  letter  from  Dr.  Harry  G. 
Clark  regarding  the  welfare  of  expectant 
mothers  and  their  children. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  we  in  America 
can  be  so  short-sighted  to  the  Nation's 
welfare  as  to  deny,  through  Government 
rationing,  the  essential  foods  required 
for  normal  health  of  unborn  children. 

This  is  a  dangerous  policy  and  should 
be  corrected  at  once.    The  letter  follows: 

Harbt  G.  Clark  Medical  Gbouf. 

Detroit.  Mich..  May  25,  1945. 
The  Editohs, 

The  Detroit  Medical  Netos, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear  Da.  Lightbodt:  When  a  baby  Is 
born,  the  mother  all  of  a  sudden  receives 
twice  as  many  meat  and  fat  points  as  she 
received  the  day  before.  This  baby  did  not 
suddenly  come  into  being  even  though  It  did 
suddenly  come  Into  view.  The  only  change 
that  occurred  was  that  prior  to  birth  the 
baby  was  a  parasite  on  the  mother  and  was 
a  drain  on  the  mother's  food  supply,  while 
afterward  It  was  not.  The  double  supply  of 
points  should  have  been  allotted  as  soon  as 
the  mother  became  pregnant. 

We  are  having  a  famine  and  are  facing  a 
worse  famine  in  proteins  and  fats.  Tills  is 
Important  to  the  normal  person  but  It  is  a 
serious  and  grave  consideration  for  the  preg- 
nant woman.  Anemia,  edema,  miscar- 
riage, prematurity,  and  perhaps  eclampsia 
have  all  been  traced  to  a  deprivation  of  pro- 
teins In  the  mother — an  increased  death  rate, 
prematurity,  malformations,  and  general  de- 
bility are  the  lot  of  the  baby.  In  protein 
starved  France  during  the  German  occupa- 
tion, there  was  a  saying  apropos  pregnancy, 
that  a  woman  might  have— "One  baby,  yes; 
two  babies.  mayt>e.  and  three  babies,  never." 
In  most  countries.  Including  Great  Britain, 
pregnant  women  had  an  allotment  of  more 
and  better  food  than  the  average  person- 
should  this  not  occur  In  the  United  States 
also? 

I  am  writing  this  In  hope  that  the  Detroit 
Medical  Journal  will  print  It— that  It  will  be 
copied  at  once  by  other  medical  journals,  and 


The  OWI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  present  for  print- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Record  two 
articles  by  Ernest  Lindley  expressing  his 
views  on  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  28,  1945) 

OSRMAMT   AND   NEWS 

(By  Ernest   Lindley) 

WAS   ELMER    DAVIS    RIGHT? 

Elmer  Davis,  it  has  become  apparent,  wa« 
right  in  saying  that  the  German  diet  of  In- 
formation would  be  "what  the  doctors  pre- 
scribe." The  Allies  will  control  closely,  for 
a  time,  news  and  opinion  published  In  Ger- 
many. They  will  do  more  than  that.  They 
themselves  will  gather  and  disseminate  most 
of  the  information  which  the  Germans  read, 
hear  over  the  radio,  or  see  at  the  movies. 

No  one  would  maintain  that  the  Nazi 
propaganda  machine  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  function.  But  this  machine 
embraced  the  entire  press,  the  entire  radio, 
the  movies— all  channels  of  communication. 
V.'hen  it  is  liquidated  nothing  U  left.  There 
Is  no  remnant  of  a  free  democratic  press  or 
radio.  There  is  not  even  a  corps  of  Jour- 
nalists with  even  so  elementary  a  qualifica- 
tion as  respect  for  facts. 

Gradually  some  Germans  may  emerge  who 
can  be  trusted  with  newspapers  or  radio 
stations  or  publishing  houses.  But  their 
ability  to  diacharge  these  responsibilities, 
which  are  so  completely  Intertwined  with 
the  reeducation  and  reformation  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  will  have  to  be  thoroughly 
tested.  To  leave  these  powerful  weapons  In 
German  hands  now  would  be  foolish. 

The  other  choices  are.  roughly:  (1)  to 
leave  Germany,  "blacked  out"  with  no  pub- 
lished Information  on  current  events;  (2)  to 
let  the  Germans  get  what  they  can  from 
publications  from  abroad;  (3)  to  give  them 
what  the  Allies  think  is  good  for  them 
through  radio  programs,  newspapers,  news- 
reels,  and  pamphlets  published  by  the  AlUes 
or  under  Allied  supervision. 

A  "black-out"  would  not  serve  any  good 
purpose.  The  aUments  of  the  German 
people  have  been  aggravated  by  the  'black- 
ing cut"  lor  years  of  everything  except  Nazi 
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pfTopaganda.  An  even  more  thorough  "Tolack- 
oUk"  now  wovUd  leave  the  eflecta  of  these 
years  at  propaganda  xincorretfted.  In  fact, 
the  propagaixla  can  be  expected  to  continue 
by  wortl  ol  mouth  and  underground  publica- 
tions. 

llw  Bicond  alternative — permitting  the 
Germans  to  pick  up  what  they  can  from  pub- 
lications and  radio  programs  from  abroad — 
would  not  go  very  far  In  Itself  toward 
improving  the  situation.  And  It  contains. 
at  this  sUige,  many  serious  dangers.  Even 
in  the  b<">na  flde.  privately  owned  and  un- 
sutasidized  press  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  there  are  some  publications  which  It 
would  not  be  good  for  the  Germans  to  read. 
And  the  door  would  be  open  to  every  type  of 
•nfaskUaed  ax-grlndlng,  including  outright 
ftselat  propaganda. 

Even  without  considering  these  dangers, 
the  second  choice  would  mean  muffing  an 
opportunity.  This  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
re-orient  the  German  mind.  One  of  the  first 
tasks  is  to  present  to  the  Germans  some  of 
the  facts  about  the  war.  This  can  be  done 
through  pa  iphlets.  movies,  and  by  other 
means.  It  Is  a  special  Job  requiring  special 
handling.  And  It  Is  important  that  the  Ger- 
mans should  not  be  diverted  from  this  ele- 
mentary reeducation  by  an  abundance  of 
other  material  to  read,  see,  and  hear. 

The  course  adopted  Is  the  only  one  which 
Is  both  safe  and  potentially  constructive. 
The  Germans  are  to  be  given  simple  factual 
Information  about  current  events.  Until  a 
corps  of  competent  and  trustworthy  Germans 
can  be  built  up  this  information  will  have 
to  be  prepared  and  disseminated  by  Allied  au- 
thorities— through  newspapers,  and  movies, 
and  over  the  radio.  In  addition,  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  given  information  about  past 
events  which  they  have  hitherto  seen  only 
through  the  distorted  lenses  of  Nazi  propa- 
ganda. 

Gradually,  as  conditions  permit,  this  sim- 
ple, wholesome  diet  can  be  expanded.  This 
regimen  will  not  be  easy  to  manage.  The 
doctors  are  only  too  likely  to  disagree.  What 
the  Germans  hear  over  radio  stations  In  Rus- 
sian hands  is  likely  to  be  different  from  what 
they  hear  over  radio  stations  in  American  or 
British  hands.  But  certainly  we  want  the 
American  story  to  be  told  as  well  and  widely 
and  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  It  will  not 
be  told  unless  we  see  that  it  is  told. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  30,  1945] 

Keip  O.  W.  I. 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

TELL  THK  AMERICAN  STORY 

Most  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  was  fed 
Nazi  propaganda  for  from  3  to  5  years.  From 
some  countries,  which  we  want  to  be  friendly 
to  lis.  the  lid  has  been  lifted  only  within  the 
last  3  weeks. 

There  are  a  great  many  facts  about  us 
those  peoples  do  not  know,  but  which  in 
Justice  they  should  know  or  be  made  to  real- 
ize.    For  example: 

They  should  know  what  prodigious  con- 
tributions the  United  States  made  to  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  the  liberation  of 
Europe,  and  how  they  were  made. 

They  should  know  that  simultaneously  we 
have  been  waging  with  brilliant  success  a 
grea"  war  against  Japan  and  that  the  com- 
pletion of  that  war  is  our  first  order  of  busi- 
ness and  is  of  vital  concern  to  them,  too. 

They  should  understand  why.  largely  be- 
cause of  the  great  war  witk  Japan,  we  can- 
not provide  promptly  as  much  economic  help 
as  many  of  our  friends  in  Europe  want  or 
think  they  should  have. 

They  should  know  what  otir  peace  objec- 
tives are  and  what  kind  of  people  we  are. 
Many  of  them  had  a  favorable  opinion  of 
us  before  the  war.  but  they  have  been  fed  on 
distortions  for  several  years.  And.  remem- 
bering the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War. 
many  of  them  may  not  realize  that  there  has 
been  a  fundamental   change   in   American 
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HON.  WILBUR  p.  MILLS 

or   ARKANS^S 
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struggle,  the  conviction  was  borne  home  that 
not  peace  and  safety  but  war  and  danger 
may  follow  political  isolationism. 

When  Chairman  Doxtchton,  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  spoke  for  the  bill  to 
extend  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 
he  said  that  here  was  the  first  real  test  to 
show  whether  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
Join  In  International  cooperation  or  is  going 
back  to  both  political  and  economic  Isola- 
tion. He  told  the  House  that  many  nations 
soon  would  make  decisions  whethey  they 
wovild  move  toward  freer  trade  or  toward 
"narrow  economic  nationalism,"  with  tariffs, 
quotas,  subsidies,  discriminations,  and  gov- 
ernment control  of  foreign  trade.  And 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
said  the  future  of  the  trade  agreements  bill 
might  well  tilt  the  whole  international  bal- 
ance one  way  or  the  other. 

The  House  passed  this  measure  239  to  153, 
with  President  Truman  appealing  directly  for 
favorable  action.  Democratic  spokesmen  de- 
clared that  the  vote  would  show  whether 
America  wants  to  cooperate  with  other  na- 
tions or  become  isolationist,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  House  would  be  watched  by 
United  Nations  delegates  at  San  Francisco. 

If  the  Extension  Act  is  not  passed  by  the 
Senate,  where  some  current  circumstances 
are  unfavorable,  the  San  Francisco  agree- 
ment will  lack  a  certain  force  and  appeal, 
and  the  nations  might  again  engage  In  eco- 
nomic warfare  which  woxild  hold  threat  for 
gocl  relations  and  the  future  peace  of  the 
world. 


Expense  Allowance  For  Members  of 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYS ON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  10  on  page- 
4428  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
T.-uivER]  made  a  statement  with  reference 
to  the  rule  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  $2,500  expense  allowance  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  statement  is  as 
follows: 

Therefore,  the  only  roll-call  vote  which 
can  be  had  on  this  question  would  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  rule.  Upon 
such  a  roll  call  those  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  rule  would  be  voting  in  favor  of  this 
$2,500  per  Member  appropriation,  while  those 
opposing  the  adoption  of  the  rule  would  be 
voting  against  it. 

On  page  4434  of  the  Record,  roll  call 
No.  75.  my  name  is  listed  among  those 
voting  against  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
which  was  as  above  stated,  a  vote  against 
the  expense  allowance. 

I  then  felt  and  now  feel  that  making 
any  additional  allowance  to  ourselves  at 
this  time  is  a  mistake  regardless  as  to 
how  great  the  need  is  therefor. 

I  have  found  by  practicing  rigid  econo- 
my it  is  possible  to  live  on  the  salary  now 
provided  for  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  I  have  always  felt  the  honor  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  great  body  is  the  highest 
compensation  of  all. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the 
newspapers  generally,  and  especially  in 
my  district,  have  views  similar  to  my 
own  regarding  this  matter. 
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I  insert  herewith  editorials  from  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  the  Greenville 
News  of  May  30.  1945: 

MO  Tucx  roa  concrissmxn  to  haisi  pat 

On  Monday  the  United  States  Senate  voted 
down  an  appropriation  bill  clause  that  would 
have  provided  a  $2,500  raise  in  experise  money 
for  each  of  its  Members. 

This  action  followed  previous  approval  by 
the  House  of  the  same  amount  of  expense 
money  for  its  Members.  Thus,  there  Is.  In 
actuality,  a  salary  difference  between  the  two 
parts  of  Congress. 

Various  arguments  have  been  presented 
to  Justify  the  appropriation  of  expense  funds 
for  Congressmen.  It  has  been  shown  that 
living  costs  In  Washington  have  boomed; 
that  travel  expenses  are  higher;  that  Con- 
gressmen are  expected  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  living;  that  there  Is  an  increas- 
ing demand  upon  Members  for  things  that 
call  for  higher  expenses. 

In  fact,  however,  we  suspect  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  consideration  of  "expense 
money"  In  Congress  Is  that  Men.bers  feel  that 
is  one  method  of  voting  themselves  a  raise 
with  least  complaint  from  their  constituents. 

Regardless  of  the  real  caus<!,  we  do  not 
feel  that  this  is  the  time  for  Congressmen 
to  take  such  action.  The  Little  Steel  form- 
ula has  controlled  and  limited  wage  in- 
creases for  industry.  Excess  profits  tax  has 
kept  the  businessman  from  making  hiige 
profits  as  diiring  other  periods  of  high  de- 
mand for  their  products,  "ifhe  so-called 
white-collar  worker  has  not  been  raised  In 
proportion  to  higher  living  expenses.  Lastr— 
and  most  Important — the  American  fighting 
man  has  not  received  large  nscompense  for 
offering  his  life  on  the  battlisfleld.  We  do 
not  believe  the  Congressman  is  in  greater 
need  of  expense  money  than  these  others. 

If  Congressmen  feel  their  ■*xi>enses  have 
Increased  so  greatly,  then  ttey  should  go 
about  getting  a  raise  In  a  different  manner. 
While  the  average  person's  tates  rise  in  an 
ever -expanding  ratio  as  his  ln:ome  goes  up. 
the  House-approved  expense  money  is  tax- 
free.  This  does  not  seem  crlcXet  in  view  of 
national  conditions  at  this  time. 

Some  Members  of  the  Hous?  will  hasre  to 
do  come  explaining  later  to  Justify  their  ac- 
tion. If  the  Senate  can  stand  the  high  cost 
of  Uving  In  Washington  without  a  raise. 
House  Members  wUl  be  hard  put  to  prove 
their  needs. 

TH«   SENATE    AND   PAT    RAISE 

The  action  of  the  United  fitites  Senate  In 
turning  down  the  opportunity  to  vote  Its 
Members  an  additional  $2,500  each  for  tax- 
free  "expenses"  may  come  as  samethlng  of  a 
surpribe.  for  most  of  the  political  prophets 
had  been  predicting  that  the  Senate  would 
go  along  with  this  House  idea  and  include  its 
own  Members  among  the  beneiciarles. 

But  the  Senate  vote  in  refusing  this  extra 
money  for  itself  reflects,  we  tlilnk,  a  whole- 
some appraisal  of  a  strong  public  sentiment 
that  such  an  action  would  be  highly  Inappro- 
priate at  this  time;  and  by  tte  same  token 
its  decision  U  an  implicit  rebuke  to  the 
House.  For  whUe  the  Senate  has  felt  that 
the  principle  of  "comity"  between  the  two 
Houses  should  cause  It  to  refrain  from  In- 
terfering with  the  House  decision  as  to  Its 
appropriations  for  Itself.  It  haf  said  In  effect 
that  the  additional  "expense"  allowance  Is 
unwise  and  unjustified,  for  It  Is  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  better  reason  lor  such  ftmds 
for  Representatives  than  for  Senators. 

Certain  Washington  advices  Indicate  that 
the  organized -labor  leaders  ha\e  been  watch- 
ing the  course  of  this  legislation  with  the 
keenest  Interest,  since  Its  adoption  for  both 
Houses  would  provide  the  ven'  best  example 
and  precedent  they  could  want  for  more 
vigorous  demands  for  an  elimination  of  the 
wage-stabilization  formula  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  hoturly  waties  throughout 
industry. 


For  the  effect  of  the  legislation  is.  to  give 
the  House  Members  much  more  than  a  90- 
percent  raise  in  Income.  On  its  face.  It  fig- 
ures a  ao-percent  increase,  but  it  mvist  be  re- 
membered that  by  using  the  dodge  of  voting 
this  money  as  expense  it  is  not  subject  to 
income  taxes.  Such  an  untaxed  addition  to 
an  Income  of  $10,000  would  thus  work  cut 
to  30  percent  or  more,  on  a  basis  of  strict 
comparison  with  wage  earners  who  might  get 
a  raise  which  would  be  taxable. 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  action,  we  wonder 
II  the  House  will  not  now  see  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  retreating  from  its  own 
much -criticized  position;  or  at  the  very  least 
making  Its  additional  Income  fully  subject 
to  taxation? 


Forei|;a  Trade  and  Shipping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  should 
like  to  have  placed  into  the  Record  two 
editorials  with  reference  to  the  Sixth  Re- 
port of  the  Special  House  Committee 
on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning on  the  subject  of  Foreign  Trade 
and  Shipping,  which  was  recently  re- 
leased by  our  committee. 

The  editorials,  which  appeared  in  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  the  Gulf- 
port-Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald,  respec- 
tively, are  as  follows: 

ntXEDOM  OP  TSAOX 

The  report  of  the  Colmer  committee, 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  lower  House  of 
Congrefis  on  postwar  International  economic 
cooperation,  takes  In  general  a  most  enlight- 
ened attitude  toward  this  major  problem. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  It  endorses  the  Inter- 
national Bank  provision  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement  but  avoids  approval  of  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  portion  of  that  pact.  It  recog- 
nizes however,  a  need  for  establishing  an 
International  pool  of  currencies  to  stabilize 
foreign  exchanges  In  the  Interest  of  a  smooth- 
flowing  world  commerce.  Presumably  It  be- 
lieves such  an  objective  can  be  achieved 
through  the  International  Bank,  although 
the  published  summary  of  Its  report  is  not 
specific  on  this  point. 

Likewise  significant  is  the  committee's 
recommendation  that  the  Government  should 
subsidize  such  portion  of  our  postwar  mer- 
chant marine  as  may  be  essential  to  national 
defense,  charging  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
national-defense  budget.  But  the  remainder 
of  our  ocean  merchant  shipping.  In  Its 
opinion,  should  take  its  chances  in  interna- 
tional competition  without  benefit  of  Federal 
financial  aid.  That  Is  sound  reasoning  if  an 
equitable  basis  can  be  fotind  for  making 
such  distinctions. 

The  committee's  conviction  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  be 
enlarged  so  that  it  will  be  better  equipped  to 
make  "developmental  loans  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  our  International  position"  is 
in  keeping  with  established  administration 
policy.  It  conforms  also  with  what  far- 
sighted  American  businessmen  and  econo- 
mists deem  to  be  a  sound  postwar  economic 
procedure  for  this  Nation.  The  committee's 
advocacy  of  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  pro- 
hibiting private  foreign  loans  to  countries  in 
default  on  previous  borrowing  is  in  keeping 
with  the  present  sentiment  of  the  country. 


Its  denunciation  of  cartel  agreements  and 
its  emphasis  on  the  necessity  to  take  every 
proper  step  to  prevent  the  establlsnmcnt  by 
any  nation  of  artificial  barriers  to  the  flow 
of  international  commerce  and  currency  are 
in  harmony  with  progressive  economic 
thought.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  House.  If  It  accepU  the  guidance  of  the 
Colmer  committee,  can  be  a  constructive  in- 
fluence In  shaping  America's  course  In  any 
future  International  ojnference  that  may 
be  convened  to  consider  all  of  these  funda- 
mentally important  economic  matters. 

The  committee's  recommendation  that  an 
international  meeting  be  called  to  establish 
concerted  action  on  all  policies  with  respect 
to  commerce  between  nations,  particularly  in 
relation  to  permanent  avoidance  of  such  ar- 
bitrary restrictions  as  were  imposed  by  vari- 
ous nations  after  the  First  World  War,  should 
be  heeded.  For  stich  an  agreement  could  be 
made  one  of  the  foundation  stones  on  which 
to  build  a  better  economic  order.  Upon  such 
DUilding  we  must  depend  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  future  stability  and  security  of  the 
world. 


AN  IMPOSTANT  RCPOBT 

The  sixth  report  of  the  Hotise  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Economic  Planning  treats 
In  55  pages  of  our  postwar  foreign  economic 
policy  and  other  kindred  and  basic  under- 
lying matters,  but  space  does  not  allow  even 
a  full  condensation  nor  an  elaborate  review 
here,  and  its  volimae  and  importance  are  so 
elaborate  and  extensive  that  we  cannot  give  It 
the  commentary  nor  the  adequate  time, 
study,  and  industry  which  preceded  its  con- 
clusions. It  is  very  full  in  detail  treatment 
and  specific  recommendations  based  on  fully 
argued  bases.  The  foreign  economic  policies 
are  said  to  be  intended  "to  establish  the  eco- 
nomic foimdations  of  a  durable  pence  and 
to  assist  In  providing  high  and  expanding 
levels  of  Income  at  home  and  abroad."  yet 
preserving  the  prtiidples  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  private  Initiative.  The  belief  is  ex- 
pressed that  high  levels  of  output  and  em- 
ployment at  home  are  required  for  expanded 
world  trade,  and  that  the  measures  the  com- 
mittee suggests  are  intended  to  enable  this 
country  and  all  others  to  enjoy  the  lasting 
beneflta  of  a  larger, and  expanding  volume 
of  world  trade.  Reciprocal  trade  will  secure 
foreign  products  and  essential  raw  materials 
for  certain  American  agricultural  and  manu- 
factured products. 

Payments  for  American  exports  must  be 
In  dollars,  says  the  committee,  acquired  by 
foreigners  primarily  (I)  by  sales  of  their 
goods  and  services  to  us.  (2)  through  Interest, 
profits,  and  dividends  made  here  by  other 
countries  in  the  past.  Extensive  foreign 
postwar  investments  by  the  United  States 
will  benefit  this  country  and  the  world,  it 
is  argued;  opportunity  for  which  will  come 
from  scarcity  of  capital  in  undeveloped  and 
devasted  regions;  if  loans  are  made  on  a  pro- 
ductive basis,  it  will  bring  indtistrlal  expan- 
sion and  benefit  both  borrower  and  lender. 
To  encourage  all  this,  the  committee  recom- 
mends (1)  Establish  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development;  (2)  In- 
crease the  resources  of  the  Export-Imjwrt 
Bank  to  Increase  its  lending  power;  (3)  Re- 
move restrictions  of  the  Johnson  Act  on  our 
foreign  loans;  (4)  Clear  and  prompt  under- 
standing on  settlement  by  lend-lease  obli- 
gations. 

Our  postwar  International  monetary  sys- 
tem must  be  free  of  restrictive  control;  there- 
fore, there  must  be  exchange-rates  agree- 
ments at  levels  to  create  a  balanced  condition 
in  each  country;  to  help  do  this;  establish 
an  International  reserve  of  foreign  ctirren- 
cles.  ,  -• 

The  committee  believes  that  a  postwar 
International  conference  should  be  called 
•  •  •  to  establish  a  general  policy  of  re- 
ducing trade  barriers,  which  would  aid  for- 
eign and  domestic   businebsmen   In  making 
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plans.  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  should  be  extended.  It  would  eliminate 
certain  private  practices  as  fixing  world 
prices,  division  of  markets,  allocation  of  ex- 
port quotas,  etc.  Restriction  of  other  pri- 
vate practices  mentioned,  should  be  regis- 
tered for  vigilant  consideration. 

The  need  of  American  flag  merchant  ship- 
ping Is  recognized  for  national  security  and 
peace,  and  operation  and  conetructlon  sub- 
sidies  recommended. 

The  above  condensation  gives  but  scant  re- 
view of  the  research,  hearings,  consideration, 
comprehensiveness,  and  broad  outlook  found 
in  the  report,  sustained  by  astute  analysis 
and  argument. 

Down  here,  we  are  honored  and  pleased 
that  our  Congressman,  W.  M.  Colmeb.  is 
chairman  of  this  important  committee,  whose 
report  to  Congress  deserves  and  will  receive 
profound  study  and  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. The  conimlttee  deserves  much 
credit  for  Its  very  valuable  work  for  post- 
war policies. 


Softr  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NZW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  31.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  following  the  sugar  short- 
tge  program  of  the  New  Deal  with  in- 
terest and  alarm.  The  Administration 
has  been  so  inefficient  in  other  fields  of 
endeavor  that  I  had  misgivings  when 
the  Government  took  over  the  complete 
control  of  sugar  in  1941.  Once  the  New 
Deal  obtained  control  of  sugar  it  forgot 
the  importance  of  proper  production, 
distribution,  and  price  incentive;  but  in- 
stead it  directed  its  energies  to  political 
appointments.  Thus'  a  major  problem 
vital  to  the  war  effort  abroad  and  to  the 
home  front,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  persons  rather  than  call- 
ing into  the  service  experienced  and  ex- 
pert sugar  producers  and  distributors  to 
handle  this  very  vital  food  product. 

There  is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  the  mis- 
takes that  have  brought  on  one  of  the 
most  critical  food  dislocations  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  because  that  will 
not  euro  the  shortage  of  sugar  which  now 
confronts  the  farmers  and  good  proc- 
essors. Public  opinion  ought  to  be 
brought  to  bear  immediately  upon  the 
administration  in  a  effort  to  have  it 
appoint  a  man  of  ability  to  replace  the 
present  IneflBcient  bureaucratic  man- 
agement of  the  sugar  situation,  and  take 
immediate  steps  to  procure  certain  sup- 
plies which  could  be  made  available  to 
the  United  States.  Delay  in  dealing  in- 
telligently and  promptly  wilh  the  prob- 
lem will  mean  not  only  a  critical  short- 
age this  year  but  a  sugar  famine  next 
year. 

The  task  of  imderwriting  the  present 
as  well  as  the  future  sugar  supply  of 
this  Nation  is  not  one  for  inexperienced 
men  to  tamper  with.  There  are  men 
who  have  lived  with  the  problem  of  sugar 
production  and  distribution  over  a  pe- 
riod of  many  years  who.  if  given  the  op- 
portunity, could  and  would  take  hold  of 


this  problem,  and  reliejire  the  situation 
before  it  is  too  late. 

I  live  in  and  represeni 
area.    This  is  no  time, 
is  cnring  for  food,  to  permit 
bureaucratic  incompetepts 
fruit  growers  and  the 
good  fruit  waste  and 
sugar  to  preserve  it. 
tained  under  a  proper 
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Mr.    SHORT.      Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remj^i 
following  article  by 
appeared  in  the  Evening 
ton.  D.  C,  May  30.  1945 

Thx  Great  Oami:  of 
OF   •Hate"   in   WHrrs 
TBtTMAN,  Says  Observeh 
(By    Frank    R 

In  various  publlcationi 
peared  recently  extended 
Truman's  "First  Forty 
most  unanimously  these 
feeling  that  he  is 
and  highly  encouraging 
Inet  changes  have  been 
views  Indorsed;   his  steps 
tlon    applauded;     his     rer 
approved;  his  clearheadec^. 

But  the  most  salutary 
not  had  quite  the  attent 
consists  of  an  atmospherli : 
White  Hoxise  which  has 
merous  observers,  though 
what  it  Is  by  all. 

What  Mr.  Truman  has 
to  clear  the  air  of  the 
long  period  It  had   been 
The  new  President  seems 
one  very  much,  and  no  on 
llcans — appears  to  hate 

It  may  be  that  in  the 
develop  enemies  and  acqu; 
inevitable  that  any 
than  one  term  should 
tainly.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
any  of  his  predecessors 
to  the  fact  that  he  had 
than  anyone  else,  but 
acter  of  his  policies  and 
sonallty. 

LENCTHT 

To  be  sure,  he  made  f  r 
but  he  did  cherish  grudges 
his    blacklist    stirpassed 
length   any  other 
tlons  there  not  only  was 
tween   the   two   parties 
sides  Intense  factional, 
bitterness. 

In  this  administration 
disappeared.  Not  only 
seem  to  have  no  blacklist 
antagonism  between 
New  Deal  Democrats  has 
has  been  an  Increase  of 
the  line. 

How   long  this   will   las^ 
but  It  is  refreshing  and 
at  the  moment.    It  Is 
distinctly  In  the  national 
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clone  is  practically 

with  which  for  a 

heavily   saturated. 

not  to  hate  any- 

not  even  Repub- 

at  all. 

of  time  he  will 
re  aversions.    It  Is 
serving  more 
both.     But,  cer- 
more  of  each  than 
I  artly  that  was  due 
President  longer 
also  to  the  char- 
flavor  of  his  per- 
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i^nds  as  well  as  foes, 
inordinately  and 
in    bitterness    and 
During  his  admlnlstra- 
very  real  hate  be- 
there   was   be- 
and  Individual 
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t  lis  hate  has  largely 
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but   the   terrific 

Deal    and    anti- 

iiminlshed.    There 

tolerance  all  along 


no  one  can  say, 
generally  welcome 
than  that;  It  is 
interests. 


The  best  Illustration  of  the  cleared  air 
was  Mr.  Trtiman's  Invitation  last  week  to  ex- 
Presldent  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hoover's  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  opportualty  to  disciisa 
with  the  President  food  distribution  and  war 
relief,  subjects  upon  which,  by  virtue  of  his 
experience,  he  Is  concededly  the  outstanding 
world  authority.  The  Hoover  Invitation  was 
followed  by  friendly,  though  general.  Invi- 
tations to  Governor  Dewey  and  ex-Governor 
Landon.  the  two  other  living  Republican 
Presidential  nominees. 

But  the  Hoover  visit  was  of  real  signifi- 
cance, as  in  bis  case  a  specific  date  had  been 
fixed  and  his  advice  asked  on  specific  sub- 
jects. And  because,  too.  for  12  years  Mr. 
Hoover's  name  had  been  high  on  the  White 
House  blacklist.  After  we  got  Into  the  war. 
though  he  was  always  available.  Mr.  Hoover 
was  never  called  into  consultation  nor  per- 
mitted to  make  the  kind  of  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  for  which  he  was  so  clearly 
equipped. 

PTirticularly  was  this  omission  notable  In 
connection  with  food  distribution  and  con- 
trol. It  Is  hard  to  contend  that  this  vital 
business  has  not  been  badly  managed.  That 
two  food  administrators  resigned,  that  the 
set-up  was  scathingly  criticized  by  a  Demo- 
cratic investigating  committee,  and  that  last 
week  the  President  changed  the  machinery 
and  moved  to  bring  about  the  coordination 
long  demanded — these  things  constitute  con- 
vincing evidence  of  trouble. 

MTJTUAL  esteem 

To  cap  It  all,  Mr.  Truman  Invites  the  hated 
Hoover  to  come  down  and  advisa  with  him 
about  the  food  emergency.  This  is  the  more 
Interesting  as  Mr.  Hoover  not  only  had  been 
blacklisted  for  12  years,  but  had  been  the 
favorite  target  for  administration  propa- 
gandists who  never  tired  of  repeating  the 
libels  that  he  was  personally  responsible  for 
the  last  depression;  that  he  forced  veterans 
of  the  last  war  to  sell  apples  on  the  streets; 
that  he  was  a  reactionary  tool  of  the  moneyed 
interests  with  no  sympathy  for  the  common 
man,  and  so  forth. 

No  public  man  of  our  time  has  been  more 
misrepresented  and  maligned.  That  after 
12  years  of  this  sort  of  thing,  Mr.  Truman 
should  ask  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  White  House 
to  talk  of  food  and  other  things  shows  that 
he  has  no  Intention  whatever  of  taking  over 
the  Roosevelt  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
The  Truman -Hoover  conference  seems  to 
have  been  mutually  agreeable  and  to  have 
developed  mutual  esteem. 

Whether  It  will  go  beyond  that  Is  doubtful, 
but  at  least  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that, 
for  a  while  anyhow,  the  hating  days  are  oVer, 
and  that  men  such  as  Mr.  Hoover,  Senator 
Byrd,  Senator  Taft,  Mr.  James  Farley,  and 
others  are  no  longer  regarded  in  high  admin- 
istration circles  as  vicious  or  Ignorant  or 
both. 

Perhaps,  too,  with  the  President  making  It 
clear  that  he  does  not  feel  that  those  not  in 
accord  with  him  politically  are  necessarily 
devoid  of  honor  and  destitute  of  shame,  there 
may  be  a  decrease  In  bitterness  among  all 
save  those  Incurably  sour  New  Deal  product* 
unable  to  fiourish  In  any  other  soil.  There  \m 
nothing  so  helpful  as  tolerance  at  the  top. 


Pfc  John  Randolph  McKinnsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  PETERSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.     PETERSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
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feats  of  valor  In  this  entire  wiir  Is  that 
of  Pfc  John  Randolph  McKinney,  of 
Sylvania,  Screven  County,  Ga.,  as  related 
in  a  special  news  dispatch  appearing  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  of  Mondaj ,  May  28, 
1945,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  this  article  in  the  Record. 

I  am  naturally  proud  tha:  Private 
First  Class  McKinney  Is  a  citizen  of  one 
of  the  counties  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  Congress.  H;s  almost 
superhuman  achievements  are  such  as 
to  stir  the  imagination  and  thrill  the 
heart  of  every  American  citizen.  His 
family  and  his  friends  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  him  and  of  the  tiarvelous 
record  that  he  is  making  in  so  effectively 
destroying  the  enemy.  His  dauntless 
courage  and  undying  valor  typifies  the 
spirit  with  which  the  men  in  our  armed 
forces  are  fighting  our  Nation's  battles, 
and  such  fantastic  feats  as  this  should 
arouse  each  of  us  to  an  equal  degree 
of  patriotic  effort  in  bringing  ttiis  dread- 
ful war  to  an  early  end  so  tliat  these 
fine  young  men  may  again  turn  their 
faces  homeward  and  be  reunited  with 
their  families  and  loved  ones. 

The  article  above  referred  to  Is  as 
follows: 

fiTLVAIOA  CYCLONI  IN  ACTION GKC)RCL&  FAEM 

BOT  Kills  36  Japs  in  SuPEBHtT:«.^N,  One- 
Man  Stand — Pkivate  First  Class  Mc- 
KiNNET's  Feat  on  Lxtzon  Rival«  Sergeant 
York  in  Last  Wab 

(By  Gerald  R.  Thorp) 
With  thx  Thistt-thtrd  l>rvisioN  in  North- 
ern Luzon,  May  23.— Pfc  John  Randolph 
McKinney.  slight,  wiry  Georgia  farm  boy, 
txxiay  became  one  of  America's  all-tlnie  war 
heroes  when  his  buddies  revealed  that  he 
had  killed  36  Japanese  In  a  8lng:le  combat 
mission. 

McKinney.  blond,  blue-eyed.  140-pounder, 
previously  had  knocked  oft  a  dozen  Nips,  so 
his  total  now  stands  at  48.  His  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  H.  McKinney,  have  a  farm  near 
Sylvania,  Oa. 

The  24-year-old  southerner  was  with  a 
task  force  of  this  veteran  division's  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-third  Infantry  a  few  days 
ago.  He  had  Just  gone  to  sleep  In  his  pup 
tent  alter  standing  guard  on  the  perimeter. 
What  happened  there  Is  McKinney  "s  own 
story,  substantiated  by  the  men  who  saw  the 
Georgia  cyclone  in  action: 

"I  was  Jxist  about  getting  to  sleep  In  my 
tent  when  I  heard  a  noise.  I  thoiight  it  was 
some  of  my  buddies  and  yeUed,  'What  the 
hell's  wrong  out  there?' 

"I  happened  to  look  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent  ar.d  saw  two  Nips  out  there  hackln'  at  the 
tent  with  sabers.  I  crawled  out  the  back  and 
konked  one  of  'em  over  the  head.  That  took 
care  of  him.    Then  I  shot  the  other  one. 

"I  saw  the  cover  come  off  our  machine  gun 
•  few  yards  away  and  thought  it  was  one 
of  our  boys  getting  It  ready  for  action.  I 
ran  over  to  help  him.  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  Nip.     I  had  to  shoot  him,  too. 

"My  ammunition  was  almost  gone,  so  I 
started  for  the  command  post  to  get  some. 
Two  Japs  tried  to  cut  me  off  and  I  killed 
them.  About  that  time  I  heard  one  of  my 
buddies  calling,  saying  he  was  hit.  I  went 
over  to  him  end  asked  him  if  he  had  a  rifle. 
He  did,  so  I  took  It  and  fired  what  ammuni- 
tion there  was  in  It. 

"I  got  another  one  from  the  tent  and 
Jumped  Into  a  hole  with  the  machine  gun. 
There  were  00  or  so  Japs  comin'  across  from 
a  sandbar  In  the  river,  so  I  let  go  a  couple  of 
bursts  and  watched  'em  drop." 

HIT    BT    POL« 

"Then  I  got  hit  on  the  head  by  a  pole  and 
all  at  once  that  hole  got  awful  crowded.    Ten 


or  fifteen  Jape  piled  in.  Every  one  was  glug- 
gin'  at  me,  but  mostly  they  Just  hit  each 
other.  I  managed  to  do  a  little  shootin*. 
Some  of  *em  I  Just  stroked  over  the  head  with 
my  rifle.  Later.  I  found  out  I  had  klUed  eight 
in  and  around  the  hole. 

T  tried  to  drag  the  gun  away  but  I  coUldnt 
quite  make  It.  It  wasn't  light  yet,  so  I  ran 
for  the  tent  and  dug  out  all  the  rifles  there 
and  threw  "em  In  the  bushes.  The  Japs  were 
at  the  machine  gun  again,  so  I  started  firing. 
My  M-1  Jammed  and  I  got  another  one  outa 
the  bushes  and  kept  shootin",  drlvln'  'em 
away  from  the  machine  gun. 

"The  wounded  man  said  he  was  loeln'  lots 
of  blood.  I  called  Red  Barrette  (Pfc  Adolph 
Barrette,  of  Sheboj-gan,  Mich.)  and  told  him 
to  put  a  tourniquet  on  the  guy's  arm." 

COVZBS  RET) 

"Red  had  to  go  to  the  tent  for  a  flrst-ald 
kit  and  the  Japs  were  throwing  lots  of  stxiff 
at  him.  So  I  fired  right  over  his  back  to 
keep  "em  oft  whUe  he  got  the  kit.  All  the 
time  Red  was  putttn"  on  the  tourniquet  this 
wounded  fellow  kept  yellln"  at  me,  asking 
me  'How'm  I  doin'?' 

"After  that.  Red  Joined  me  and  we  knocked 
off  some  more  with  our  M-l's.  He  got  six 
himself.  The  Japs  were  about  aU  gone  then 
when  a  machine-gunner  opened  up  from  the 
beach.  I  fired  a  few  times  and  killed  him. 
Another  one  ran  for  the  gun  and  I  shot  him. 
There  was  another  Nip  on  the  beach  firing 
a  knee  mortar.  He  caught  one  of  mine 
through  the  head. 

"There  was  Just  one  more  Nip  left.  A  guer- 
rilla was  chasln*  him,  cuttin"  himks  of  flesh 
out  of  the  guy  with  his  saber.  It  more  or 
less  looked  to  me  like  this  guerrilla  was 
playing  with  the  Nip.  I  flgured  I  might  as 
well  get  him,  too.  so  I  did. 

"WeU,  I  guess  that's  everything.  Maybe  I 
left  out  somethin',  but  you  know  how  It  is 
when  you're  busy  like  that.  It's  kinda  hard 
to  remember  all  the  details." 

McKinney  knew  how  to  shoot  long  before 
he  entered  the  Army  In  September  1942.  He 
did  his  target  practicing  on  the  farm  be- 
tween chores.  He  has  been  overseas  since 
May  9,  1944. 

TO   LEAVB  FRONT 

McKinney.  shy  and  drawling,  will  be  re- 
lieved of  his  hazardous  duty  immediately  In 
accordance  with  'n  order  from  the  Sixth 
Army  Headquarters. 

Capt.  Harry  Ice.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  ail- 
American  football  player  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  commander  of  Company  A 
of  McKlnney's  outflt,  added  more  details  to 
the  Incredible  story  of  the  Georgian's  one- 
man  stand  against  the  Jape. 

McKinney  was  with  a  force  operating  on 
the  Umlray  River,  on  the  east  coast  of  Cen- 
tral Luzon.  The  Nips  were  continually  sift- 
ing down  the  coast  from  the  north  but  Ice's 
company  had  disposed  of  all  of  them,  killing 
228  and  capturing  8  without  having  a  man 
wounded. 

Clad  only  In  his  shirt,  shorts,  and  shoes,  the 
Georgian  was  the  main  factor  in  stopping 
a  suicidal  banzai  attack  by  more  than  100 
Japs.  There  were  13  Americans  and  a  few 
guerrillas  in  the  area.  During  the  time  he 
was  performing  his  superhuman  feat,  the 
Japs  were  firing  In  a  frenzy  at  the  wraith - 
like  figure  who  seemed  to  be  everywhere  at 
once. 

When  enemy  fire  dwindled  to  almost  noth- 
ing. McKinney  discovered  that  all  the  Japs 
in  the  attack  were  either  dead  or  had  fled. 
McKinney  came  out  of  the  slaughter  with 
only  a  slight  scratch  on  his  left  ear. 

When  Nips  first  came  Into  the  area  that 
morning  they  had  hidden  in  civilian  huts, 
killing  several  natives  and  bayonettlng  a 
few  babies.  The  Nips  wore  native  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  began  their  attack  by 
howling  and  screaming. 

"If  Japs  had  advanced  10  more  yards  before 
McKinney  went  Into  action  It  would  have 
been  Just  too  bad."  said  Captain  Ice. 


'Tt'i  hard  to  tell  you  much  about  Mc- 
Kinney," the  captain  added.  "He's  one  ot 
those  boys  who  has  always  done  his  Job." 


Pottmasterskip,  Qeveland,  Ohio 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN    - 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Guy  R.  Lucas  to  the 
office  of  postmaster  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  sent  yesterday  by  the  President  to 
the  Senate,  and  confirmed  by  that  body 
on  the  same  day,  after  Senator  Burton 
hurriedly  made  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest to  consider  the  nomination.  The 
swift  action  of  the  Senate  came  as  a  sur- 
prise to  me.  This  post  office  is  situated 
in  the  Twentieth  Ohio  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

Upon  learning  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing that  this  nomination  was  contem- 
plated, I  endeavored  to  speak  with  the 
President,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Wed- 
nesday morning,  I  sent  a  special  delivery 
letter  to  the  President,  a  copy  of  which 
will  be  appended  to  my  remarks. 

Upon  hearing  that  the  nomination  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  I  Immediately  tele- 
phoned Senator  McKellar.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Pest  Offices  and  Post 
Roads,  who,  at  the  time,  was  presiding  in 
the  Senate,  which  was  In  session.  I  re- 
quested his  office  to  have  the  Senator 
return  my  call.  I  then  sent  a  letter  to 
him  requesting  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  before  the  committee  when  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Lucas  were  to  be 
considered.  The  letter  did  not  reach 
Senator  McKellar  while  the  Senate  was 
in  session.  When  the  Senate  adjourned. 
Senator  McKellar  left  the  chair  and  re- 
tmned  my  call.  When  I  apprised  him 
of  the  situation,  he  stated  that  If  I  had 
reached  him  in  time,  I  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  his 
committee.  Time  did  not  permit  my 
reaching  him  earlier. 

In  my  opinion,  the  President  has  been 
misled  in  this  matter  because  the  people 
who  made  the  investigation  have  ap- 
parently not  given  him  all  the  facts. 

A  thorough  investigation  of  Mr.  Lucas 
would  have  disclosed  barriers  to  his 
selection. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  admitted  activity  in 
violation  of  United  States  Code,  title  18, 
section  211 — section  51,  paragraph  3, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations— which 
reads  as  follows: 

No  Officer,  clerk,  or  other  person  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  shaU,  directly  or 
indirectly,  give  or  hand  over  to  any  other 
officer,  clerk,  or  person  In  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  Senate  or  Member  of 
or  Delegate  to  Congress,  or  Resident  Com- 
mislsoner,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thir.g 
on  account  of  or  to  be  applied  to  the  promo- 
tion of  any  political  object  whatever. 

The  penalty  statute  for  this  offense 
reads  as  follows: 

Whoever  shall  violate  any  provision  of  sec- 
tions 208-211  of  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
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mora  than  tS.OOO.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  3  years,  or  bovh.  (U.  S.  C.  title  18. 
MC.  2U  ) 

Another  section  of  the  criminal  code 
reads  as  follows: 

No  person  shall.  In  any  room  or  building 
occupied  m  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
mentioned  In  section  308  of  this  title,  or  in 
any  navy  yard,  fort,  or  arsenal,  solicit  in  any 
manner  whatever  or  receive  any  contribution 
of  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for  any 
political  puipoee  whatever.  (U.  8.  C.  title 
18.  aec209  ) 

Violation  of  which  is  also  subject  to 
penalty  under  section  212  just  stated. 

Any  man  who  admitted  activity  in  vio- 
lation of  the  above  referred  to  section 
211  is  not  qualified  to  assume  the  duties 
of  the  high  oflQce  of  postmaster  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Moreover,  If  Mr.  Lucas  becomes  post- 
master, we  will  have  the  sordid  spectacle 
of  the  person  who  admitted  activity  in 
violation  of  section  209  of  the  United 
States  Code,  title  18,  by  accepting  po- 
litical contributions,  having  been  relieved 
of  the  office  of  postmaster  in  1933  and 
the  person  who  admitted  activity  in  vio- 
lation of  section  211  of  the  Code,  namely, 
making  a  political  contribution  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  later  being  appointed 
and  confirmed  to  the  very  same  office  of 
postmaster  under  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. Why  was  it  better  to  give  than 
to  receive  on  this  occasion? 

This,  in  my  opinion,  casts  an  imsavory 
reflection  upon  the  present  Democratic 
administration. 

The  Postmaster  General  had  promised 
to  consult  with  me  before  any  nomina- 
tion to  the  office  of  postmaster  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland  would  be  made,  but  I 
did  not  hear  from  the  Postmaster  Gen> 
eraJ. 

Since  1935  Mr.  Lucas  has  been  one  of 
the  five  members  of  the  Cleveland  post- 
office   cafeteria    committee,   which    has 
complete  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
cafeteria.     Numerous    postal    employee 
unions  have  made  complaints  because  of 
the  inefficient  operation  of  this  cafeteria, 
with  special  reference  to  the  high  prices. 
I  brought  those  complaints  to  the  atten- 
tion  of    the    Post    Office    Department. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  was  informed  that  the 
post-office  cafeteria  commitee  paid,  for 
the  purchase  of  meat,  35  percent  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  that  was  paid  by 
other  purchasers  to  the  same  packer. 
Mr.  Lucas,  as  a  member  and  secretary  of 
this  committee,  to  my  knowledge,  never 
raised  his  voice  in  protest.    If  Mr.  Lucas 
had  knowledge  of  this  practice,  he  was 
derelict  in  his  duty  by  falling  to  take 
action  to  correct  it.   If  Mr.  Lucas  did  not 
have  knowledge  of  this  practice,  he  was 
derelict  in  discharging  his  responsibility 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  cafeteria  committee. 
Only  after  the  unions  registered  their 
comi^aints  was  an  investigation  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  following 
which  cafeteria  prices  were  reduced  16 
to  20  percent 

It  Is  my  information  that  Mr.  Lucas 
had  promised  promotions  to  postal  em- 
ployees as  a  reward  if  they  succeeded 
In  obtaining  my  recommendation  of  him 
for  postmaster.  I  believe  promotions 
should  be  granted  upon  merit  and  out- 
standing ability. 


Lucas  is  not 
duties  of  post- 


These  are  some  of  th»  reasons  why  I 
am  convinced   that  Mi. 
qualified  to  assume  the 
master  of  Cleveland. 

My  remarks  are  not  niotivated  by  any 
feeling  of  vindictiven^s  because  the 
long-established  custom j  of  honoring  the 
recommendation  of  thd  Representative 
of  the  district  in  which  fhe  post  office  is 
situated  has  been  disijegarded.  I  am 
making  these  remarks  lo  that  my  con- 
stituents may  know  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lucas  and  the  confirmation  which 
followed  swiftly  in  the  Senate  were  made 
without  consultation  wiih  me,  and  that 


I  disclaim  all  responsib 
pointment  of  this  man. 
consider  disqualifies  hii^  for  the  posi- 
tion 


lity  for  the  ap- 
whose  record  I 


St 
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CONCRKSS  OF  THB  UNITED 

HouBE  or 
Washington,  D 
The  Honorable  Harry  8 
President  of  the  Uni 
The  White  House 
TtZA*  Mr.   President: 
ceived  by  me  that  you 
the  office  of  postmaster  ii 
Mr.  Guy  R.  Lucas. 

The  Cleveland  post  ofBcd 
Twentieth  Ohio  District,  w 
have  not  been  consulted 
that  I  should  be  consulte<l 

As  far  as  Mr.  Guy  R 
I  have  Information  bearing 
flcations  for  this  position, 
sibly  eliminate  him  from 
sideration.     Therefore,  I 
appointment  with  you  at 
venience. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Repr  esentatives. 


Tt  uman, 

ted  States, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

has  been  re- 
to  nominate  for 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Seiective  Senrice  as  the  llde  of  War  Turns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  BARTEL  J. 


or    MICHICAfV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Friday,  June  1 


KTES. 

■NT. 

May  30.  1945. 


is  located  In  the 

liich  I  represent.    I 

apd  I  believe  firmly 

Liicas  Is  concerned, 
upon  his  quali- 
which  might  pos- 
any  serious  con- 
have  requested  an 
foui  earliest  con- 


MiCT  AIL  A.  Peighan. 


JONKMAN 


REP]  lESENTATIVES 


1945 
Speaker,  there 


Selective  Serv- 
ice as  the  Tide 
at  the  United 
ng  Office. 


Mr.  JONKMAN.     Mr. 
was  delivered  to  my  office  this  morning 
an  elaborately  bound  cojiy  of  the  Third 
Report  of  the  Director  o 
-ice  entitled  "Selective  Se 
of  War  Turns,"  printe 
States  Government  Prin 

The  volume  comprises  |666  pages,  Is  il 
lustrated  in  a  great  mankr  instances  and 
is  printed  on  machine-coated  book  paper 

I  have  today  checked] with  the  Gov 
ernment  B*rinting  Office  a|nd  now  disclose 
the    following   officially  ,  reported   facts 
and  figures: 

Total  number  of  copips  ordered  and 
printed  for  the  SelectivejServlce  System 
for  its  distribution  were  ffi,641. 

Each  bound  volume  weighs  2  pounds 
and  10  ounces.  | 

The  total  number  of  copies  printed  re- 
quired the  use  of  140,000  pounds  of  paper. 

The  total  cost  of  printitag  and  binding 
these  volumes  was  approj^mately  $45,000. 
with  the  following  breakfdown:  Cost  of 
paper  $10,000,  cost  of  composition  $17,800, 
and  cost  of  binding  $16,6(  0. 


I  shall  not  speak  of  the  printed  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  but  those  who  re- 
ceive copies  can  without  question  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  its  alleged 
value  as  compared  to  the  foregoing 
stated  enormous  cost  of  printing  and 
binding  the  same. 

Private  industry  of  printing  houses, 
newspapers,  and  so  forth,  in  my  district 
and  in  fact  the  country  over  are  just  not 
able  to  get  sufficient  paper  stocks  to 
carry  on. 

If  this  costly  volume  has  been  printed 
as  a  monument  to  General  Hershey  and 
the  Selective  Service  System  he  and  It 
are  possibly  entitled  to  this  false  honor 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 


The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  n : 

Fellow  Comrades:  The  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II  was  formed  by  veterans  of 
World  War  II  for  veterans  of  this  war,  to  as- 
sist in  building  a  bigger  and  better  United 
States,  in  reestablishing  the  veteran  when  he 
returns  to  clvUian  life.  In  getting  Jobs,  look- 
ing after  the  welfare  of  the  veteran's  family, 
sponsoring  education,  and  working  for  the 
greatest  over-all  benefits  of  the  veteran  of 
World  War  U. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
(AMVETS)  was  established  at  a  conference 
held  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  9  and  10, 
1944.  Independent  veterans'  groups  from 
every  section  of  the  United  States  were  In 
attendance  and  merged  Into  one  national 
group  known  as  the  AMVETS.  with  national 
headquarters  at  1507  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.  C.  Officers  were  elected  and  all 
members  were  directed  to  engage  in  a  posi- 
tive progressive  program  with  the  view  of 
making  the  AMVETS  the  outstanding  vet- 
erans' organization  in  the  United  States. 

National  commander:  Elmo  W.  Keel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Vice  commanders:  First,  George  E.  Burke. 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  second,  Rudolph  Ruzicka, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Executive  committee:  William  Blake,  Buf- 
falo, N.  T.,  George  E.  Burke,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  Joseph  Motta,  Providence.  R.  I.;  Floyd 
Cooper,  Jr..  Amarillo,  Tex.;  Jimmy  Linn, 
Shreveport,  La.;  Col.  E.  E.  Lluaert  (chairman, 
finance  committee).  New  Orleans.  La.;  M.  J. 
Perrlno.  Charlotte,  N.  C;  Thomas  Bulman, 
Tucson,  Ariz.;  Edward  Trudell,  Boston.  Mass.;* 
Floyd  Williams,  Arlington,  Va.;  Edward  Wels- 
enberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Finance  officers:  Col.  E.  E.  Llnsert,  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Carl  G.  Freudenberg.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Judge  advocate:  T.  Paul  Moody,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

National  executive  secretary:  Albert  O. 
Geremla.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Public  relations:  Claude  C.  Morgan.  Loe 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Mr.  Elmo  W.  Keel  Is  national  commander  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II;  was 
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a  master  sergeant  In  the  Air  Corps  on  duty 
In  the  Burma-China  area;  was  wounded  and 
evacuated  to  the  United  States  and  received 
•  medical  discharge;  is  attending  George 
Washington  University,  majoring  in  engi- 
neering. Mr.  Keel  is  30  years  of  age  and 
prior  to  his  entry  Into  the  armed  service  was 
employed  as  an  industrial  engineer.  His 
home  State  is  Virginia. 

PROGRAM 

Though  present  officers  and  members  of 
the  AMVETS  consider  themselves  the  trus- 
tees for  members  In  the  armed  forces  still 
in  the  service  of  their  country,  these  men 
feel  that  there  Is  an  immediate  need  for  a 
new  veterans'  organization  which  can  best 
express  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war.  and  can  concentrate  Its 
efforts  on  carrying  such  a  program  to  com- 
pletion. The  present  organization  Is  so  con- 
stituted that  It  may  be  revised  before  or  after 
considerable  demobilization,  as  necessity  re- 
quires. National  officers  will  be  elected  each 
year  at  the  national  convention,  and  at  that 
time  major  policies  will  be  dlscuseed  pend- 
ing the  convening  of  the  first  convention. 

We  want  It  understood  that  the  AMVETS 
will  take  a  definite  stand  on  well  considered 
and  worthy  propositions  that  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  furtherance  and  protection  of  the 
veterans'  interest. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  know  all  the  an- 
swers as  yet,  and  it  follows  that  as  a  young 
and  growing  organization  we  have  not  had 
the  opinions  of  a  sufficiently  large  group  of 
men  to  form  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  aU 
the  momentous  problems  with  which  we  are 
faced. 

We  are  seeking  the  cooperation  of  em- 
ployers In  exercising  the  utmost  tolerance 
and  understanding  when  they  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  employing  returning  veterans. 

It  should  be  the  desire  of  every  returning 
veteran  when  he  takes  his  place  in  civil  life 
to  affiliate  himself  with  every  worth  while  en- 
aeavor  that  has  for  Its  purpose  the  good  of 
the  entire  community,  and  by  so  doing  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II  wlU  demonstrate 
to  the  community  that  the  things  for  which 
they  fought  shall  receive  their  attention, 
Interest,  and  cooperation. 

The  national  headquarters  contemplate  a 
monthly  publication  which  will  bring  to  you 
and  all  veterans  the  progress  of  your  or- 
ganization and  the  activities  of  the  State  and 
local  groups.  We,  therefore,  shall  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in  making  this  rublicatlon 
a  newsy  and  living  chronicle  of  events  trans- 
piring in  your  locality. 

Veterans,  let's  all  stand  and  work  together 
80  that  In  the  end  we  may  all  take  some 
satisfaction  In  the  fact  that  we  made  some 
contribution  to  a  better  Americanism. 

SLICIBILITT   FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Any  American  citizen  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  In  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  D  who  was  regularly  enlisted.  In- 
ducted, or  commissioned,  and  who  was  ac- 
cepted for  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps,  WAVES,  SPARB,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Reserve 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  our  allies,  on  or  after  September  16.  1940. 
and  who  served  during  some  period  between 
this  date  and  the  date  of  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Those  who  are  qualified  for  mem- 
berthip  by  date  of  service  under  limitations 
Indicated  above,  who  have  been  separated 
from  active  service,  must  have  been  honor- 
ably discharged  or  must  havj  been  separated 
from  active  service  under  honorable  condi- 
tions. In  order  to  be  eligible  for  membership. 

Those  members  who  have  not  been  dis- 
charged shall  be  known  as  members  at  large. 

DUES 

Annual  dues  are  set  for  $4  per  year.  Mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  are  members  at 
laige.    Their  annual  dues  are  $1. 


coNSTTrunow  or  the  American  veterans  or 

WOBLO    WAR    n 

Preamble 
We.  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n,  fully  realizing  our  responsibility  to  our 
country.  State,  and  Nation — associate  our- 
selves for  the  following  purpoees:  To  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  safeguard  the  principles 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice  for  all;  to 
promote  the  cause  of  eternal  peace  and  good 
will  among  nations;  to  maintain  Inviolate  the 
freedom  of  our  country;  to  preserve  the  fun- 
damentals of  democracy  and  Americanism:  to 
perpetuate  the  friendships  and  associations 
of  the  great  war  of  liberation,  and  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  mutual  assistance. 

Article  I 
The   name   of  this  organization   shall   be 
"American  Veterans  of  World  War  II." 
Article  n 
The  alms  and  purposes  of  this  organlration 
are  as  follows: 

I.  To  buUd  and  maintain  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  of  America  toward  lasting 
prosperity  and  peace  for  all  of  Its  Inhabitants. 

a.  To  encourage.  In  keeping  with  the  poli- 
cies of  our  Government,  the  establishment 
of  a  concrete  plan  to  secure  permanent  in- 
ternational peace. 

3.  To  Inspire  In  our  membership  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  to  develop  leadership,  for 
the  preeervatloq  of  our  American  democratic 
way  of  life. 

4.  To  aid  In  promoting  a  lasting  peace 
among  nations  predicated  upon  honesty. 
Justice,  and  understanding  of  muvual  rights, 
duties,  and  problems. 

5.  To  help  unify  divergent  groups  in  the 
overall  Interest  of  American  democracy. 

6.  To  train  our  youth  to  become  purpose- 
ful citizens  In  a  democracy  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  responsibilities  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  citizenship. 

7.  To  cooperate  with  all  duly  recognized 
existing  veteran  organizations  in  the  further- 
ance of  the  alma  of  World  War  n  veterans. 
We  feel  strong  bonds  of  friendship  for  the 
men  of  our  country  who  fought  in  the  First 
World  War  and  the  previous  wars  of  our  his- 
tory. We  recognize  and  appreciate  the  unity. 
Interest,  and  strength  they  lend  to  all  move- 
ments for  veteran  welfare.  In  our  common 
efforts  to  achieve  benefits  for  veterans  and 
to  protect  the  rights  of  our  comrades  still 
under  arms,  we  are  eager  to  cooperate. 

8.  To  insure  the  orderly  return  of  the  vet- 
eran to  civilian  life  by  protecting  his  rights 
as  an  Individual  while  he  Is  still  In  uniform. 

9.  To  expedite  and  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  veteran  by  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment services,  sponsoring  educational  cp- 
portunlties.  and  providing  counsel,  for  in- 
surance, housing,  recreation,  and  personal 
problems. 

10.  To  act  as  a  liaison  agent  between  the 
veteran  and  the  Government. 

II.  To  seek  community  planning  for  the 
adequate  care  of  all  disabled  veterans  and 
the  general  welfare  and  rehabilitation  of  all 
veterans. 

12.  To  provide  an  organization  to  encour- 
age fellowship  among  all  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

13.  To  keep  the  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  n  fought  or 
served  to  preserve  peace,  liberty,  and  de- 
mocracy for  their  Nation. 

Article  m.  Organization 
Section  1.  The  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  shall  be  organized  with  a  national 
headquarters.  State  and  Territorial  depart- 
ments, and  under  these  departments,  local 
posts.  Intermediate  administrative  groups 
may  be  created  by  the  national  executive 
committee  where  such  action  Is  deemed  ad- 
visable. 

Sec.  a.  The  national  headquarters  shall 
be  composed  of  officers  hereinafter  described; 


one  department  representatlN'e  from  each 
department,  and  such  other  members  who 
by  the  nature  of  their  work  are  serving  the 
national  group.  It  aball  be  the  duty  of  the 
national  headquarters  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n, 
carry  out  their  alms  and  purposes,  provide 
the  machinery  of  organization,  represent  its 
members  in  national  affairs,  and  specify  the 
national  policies  and  plans  of  the  entire 
organization. 

Sec.  3.  The  States  and  departments  shall 
be  set  up  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  na- 
tional group  and  shall  be  compofted  of  offl- 
cers  and  representatives  chosen  by  post  dele- 
gates to  a  department  convention.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  department  to  aid  In 
organization  and  maintenance  of  local  posts 
and  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  plans  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  national  headquarters,  and 
to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion. 

tec.  4.  Local  posts  shall  be  chartered  by 
the  national  headquarters  and  administered 
by  the  department  headquarters,  but  shall 
be  governed  locally  by  their  own  officers 
chosen  according  to  Its  constitution  and  by- 
laws. The  policies,  activities,  and  actions 
of  the  local  posts  must  never  be  at  variance 
with  those  prescribed  by  the  national  con- 
stitution. 

Article  IV.  Membership 

Any  American  citizen  shall  be  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  who  was  regularly  eiilisted,  In- 
ducted, or  commissioned,  and  who  was  ac- 
cepted for  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navyy 
Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard,  the  Women's 
Army  Corps.  WAVES,  SPARS,  Army  Nurse 
Corps,  the  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Reswve 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States:  or 
of  our  allies:  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  who  served  during  some  period  between 
this  date  and  the  date  of  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Those  who  are  qualified  for  membership 
by  date  of  service  under  limitations  Indicated 
above,  who  have  been  separated  from  active 
service,  must  have  been  honorably  discharged 
or  must  have  been  separated  from  active 
service  under  honorable  conditions.  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  membership. 

Those  members  who  have  not  been  dis- 
charged shall  be  known  as  members  at  large. 

Article  V.  National  Convention 

Section  1.  A  national  convention  shall  be 
held  annually  at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by  the 
previous  convention  for  the  purpose  of  choos- 
ing a  commander;  first,  second,  and  third  vice 
commanders;  finance  officer;  Judge  advocate; 
chaplain;  and  adjutant.  It  will  have  the 
further  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  legisla- 
tive matters  and  matters  of  policy.  Including 
any  changes  to  this  constitution  or  the  na- 
tional bylaws. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  members  of  the  convention 
shall  be  made  up  of  department  delegates. 
Each  department  shall  be  entitled  to  five 
delegates.  For  the  first  convention  under 
this  constitution,  each  post  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate.  The  same  number  of  alter- 
nates may  be  chosen.  .  The  departments  shall 
choose  delegates  at  a  convention  at  least 
2  weeks  prior  to  the  national  convention. 

Sec.  3.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote.  The  vote  of  an  absent  delegate  may 
be  cast  by  the  alternate  chosen  by  the  dele- 
gates of  that  department.  Alternates  shall 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  dele- 
gates, except  the  vote. 

Sbc.  4.  The  department  representative  to 
the  executive  cemmlttee  shall  be  chosen  at 
the  department  convention  and  by  such  elec- 
tion Ehall  become  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  for  that  department,  and 
shall  head  Its  list  of  delegates. 

Sbc.  6.  Sixty  percent  of  the  voting  delegates 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  VI.  Officers 

Sktion  1.  In  addition  to  the  officers  elected 
by  the  national  convention,  there  shall  be 
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appointed  by  the  commander,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  executive  committee,  an  his- 
torian, service  ofllcer.  chaplain,  surgeon  gen- 
eral, public  relatioiia  officer,  and  national 
executive  secretary. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  elective  officers  shall  b« 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  but  the 
commander  will  vote  only  in  the  event  of  a 
tie. 

Sec.  3.  Elective  officers  and  the  depart- 
mental representatives  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  convene  Immediately  following 
the  close  of  the  national  convention  at  which 
time  the  old  ot&cers  will  retire,  and  the  ap- 
pointment and  approval  of  the  officers  to  be 
appointed  will  take  place.  Commanders  and 
vice-commanders  shall  not  succeed  them- 
selves in  cfflce. 

Article  vn.  National  Executive  Committee 
SxcnoN  1.  Between  national  conventions, 
the  administrative  power  shall  be  vested  in 
the  national  executive  committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  the  national  com- 
mander, vice-commander!'  and  other  elec- 
tive officers,  and  one  national  executive  com- 
mitteeman and  one  alternate  from  each  de- 
partment, to  be  elected  as  such  department 
shall  determine;  the  alternate  to  act  only  In 
the  absence  of  the  committeeman. 

Sec.  2.  The  term  of  such  national  exe- 
cutive committeemen  and  alternates  shall 
be  three  (3)  years.  The  term  of  office  of 
each  national  executive  committeeman  and 
alternate  shall  commence  Immediately  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  national  convention 
next  ensuing  after  their  election  and  shall 
end  at  the  adjournment  of  the  third  next 
succeeding  annual  convention.  At  the  first 
national  convention  only,  the  sixteen  (16) 
departments  with  largest  membership  shall 
Introduce  their  national  executive  commit- 
teemen for  a  three  (3)  year  period:  the  six- 
teen next  largest  departments  shall  Introduce 
their  national  executive  committeemen  for 
two  (2)  years  of  service;  and  the  remaining 
national  executive  committeemen  will  be  in- 
troduced to  serve  for  a  one  (1)  year  period 
only. 

Article  vm.  Department  Organization 
S«CTXOM  1.  Each  State  or  Territorial  area 
of  the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  de- 
partment, which  shall  be  patterned  along 
the  lines  of  the  national  headquarters.  The 
department  will  have  its  own  executive  com- 
mittee and  will  malnUin  Its  own  convention. 
to  be  held  not  less  than  2  weeks  before  the 
annual  national  convention  at  which  time 
it  will  choose  delegates  to  the  national  execu- 
tive committee. 

8«c.  2.  The  departments  shall  be  char- 
tered when  application  has  been  made  to  the 
national  headquarters  and  approved  by  a 
vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

8»c.  3.  The  departments  shall  have  the 
authority  to  create  intermediate  administra- 
tive groups  for  the  handling  of  the  local  posts 
should  they  deem  such  action  advisable. 

Article  IX.  Local  Post* 
SxcTTON  1.  Local  posts  may  be  formed  by 
any  ten  (10)  eligible  individuals  by  making 
application  to  its  local  department,  and  if 
there  be  no  department,  directly  to  the  na- 
tional headquarters.  If  the  department  ap- 
provea.  It  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  national 
headquarters  and  a  charter  may  be  Issued 
upon  the  approval  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee and  signed  by  the  national  commander 
and  national  adjutant. 

Sac.  2.  Local  poet*  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  headquarters  and 
the  department  headquarters,  but  siiall  be  al- 
lowed to  use  their  own  Initiative  except  where 
their  actions  conflict  with  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  organization.  They  shall  b« 
named  for  geographical  locations  or  for  a 
Teteran  killed  In  World  War  n.  and  If  ther« 
Is  more  than  one  In  that  district,  then  they 
shall  be  numbered. 
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Article  X.  1  finances 
1.  All   finances  of  the   American 
J  shall  be  under  the 


control  of  the  finance  o;  Beer,  who  shall  make 
an  annual  repwrt  at  the  national  convention. 
Revenue  may  be  derived  from  annual  dues 
and  other  sources  approved  by  the  executive 
committee.  Regulation^  of  annual  dues  shall 
be  by  a  majority  vote 
annual  convention. 

Sbc.   2.  An   annual   btidget   shall    be   sub 
mltted  for  approval  at  t  le  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  coiamiltee. 
prepared  by  the  retirini; 
shall    have    received    d  ipartmental    budgets 
from  the  other  retiring  (jfflcers  and  shall  have 
consolidated  the  same, 
budget  Is  not  approved 
consisting  of  five  retlr 
executive  committee  si 


the  new  national  coram  andc-r 


[n  the  event  that  the 
a  finance  committee 
ng  members  of  the 
all  be  appointed  by 


shall  remit  annually 
rters  the  sum  of  $2 


Sec.  3.  Each  local  post 
to  the  national  headqu  l 
for  each  member  of  ihe  post,  and  remit 
annually  to  the  depai  tment  headquarters 
the  sum  of  $1  for  each  mcTiber  of  the  post. 
The  post  shall  retain  ttR  balance  of  the  an- 
nual membership  fee.  '  The  annual  member- 
ship fee  for  each  mem^r  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  $4. 

Article  XI.  discipline 

Tulea  relating  to  the 

by  the  departments. 

executive  committee 

before  a  subcom- 

u^end.  or  revoke  the 

t  for  any  good  and 

abpearing.     Procedure 

prescribed  by  the  Judge 


Section  1.  Disciplinary 
post  will  be  prescribed 

Sec.  2.  The  national 
after  notice  and  hearir  g 
mlttee,  may  cancel,  s 
charter  of  any  departm^ 
sufficient  cause  to  it 
for  such  action  will  be 
advocate. 

Sec.  3.  In  the  event  ol 
tlonal  executive 
take  over  the  operation 
but  is  bound  by  the 
thereof.    At  the  next 
a  new  department  must 
on  the  work  of  the 


Article 
Any  member  in  good 
his  post  or  department, 
post  without  paying  annjual 
of  his  previous  good  stani  ling 
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REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILL:^oIs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI  PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Ma  /  31.  1945 


Mr.  CHIPERFIELD. 
der  leave  to  extend 
Recorb.  I  include  the 


House  of 
Washington, 
The  Prestoent. 

The  White  House. 

Deaa  Mb.  PazsmENT: 
anxious  to  know  the 
follow  after  VE-day  In 
ers  given  to  you  under  thd 

When  lend-lease 
House   Foreign    Affairs 
posed  amendments  whic^ 
ited  the  postwar  use  of 
these  were  defeated  we 
extension  of  lend-lease, 
a  minority  report  urging 
not  "extend  the  lend- 
tratlon,    and    practices 
period."    In  this  report 
Roosevelt,  who  said  "lend 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
niy  remarks  in  the 
following  letter: 

RXfRESENTATIVES , 

C,  May  31, 1945. 
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The  undersigned  are 
policy  you  Intend  to 
carrying  out  the  pow- 
lend -lease  law. 
was  before  the 
C  ammittee,   we   pro- 
would  have  llm- 
lend-lease.     When 
to  vote  for  the 
on  March  8  filed 
at  Congress  should 
power,  adminis- 
Into    the    postwar 
quoted  President 
-lease  and  reverse 


lend-lease  are  a  system  of  combined  war  sup- 
ply. It  should  end  with  the  war."  and  testi- 
mony, before  our  committee,  of  Lend -Lease 
Administrator  Crowley  and  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson  to  the  same  effect. 

A  few  days  after  this  report,  we  five  agreed 
with  lend-lease  officials  upon  the  wording  of 
an  amendment  which  we  were  assured  would 
effectively  prohibit  the  use  of  lend-lease  as 
a  postwar  measure,  but  p*rmit  the  orderly 
and  efficient  liquidation  of  war  supply  con- 
tracts already  made  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  amendment  was  then  unani- 
mously approved  by  our  committee  and  over- 
whelmingly adopted  in  the  House. 

The  exception,  in  the  postwar  prohibition, 
permitting  sale  of  war  supplies  no  longer 
necessary  for  our  defense,  was  attacked  in 
the  Senate  as  permitting  a  loophole  for  the 
postwar  use  of  lend-lease.  An  amendment 
attempting  to  strike  out  this  exception  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  39-39.  You  cast  your 
vote  as  Vice  President  against  this  amend- 
ment, and  signed  as  both  Vice  President  and 
President  the  lend-lease  extension  bill.  Be- 
cause of  this  historic  series  of  events  you  have 
a  peculiarly  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lative Intent  involved  in  the  statutory  limita- 
tions on  postwar  lend-lease.  The  under- 
signed, having  first  approved  and  supported 
the  precise  language  of  this  limitation,  feel 
an  especial  Interest  In  its  administration. 

The  amendment  adopted  permits  only 
agreements  for  the  furnishing  of  defense 
articles,  etc.,  "for  use  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  war."  Since  May  8  the  only 
present  war  Is  with  Japan.  We,  therefore, 
believe  that  since  your  announcement  of 
May  8  no  new  agreements  can  be  made  except 
with  countries  at  war  with  Japan.  The 
French,  Belgian,  and  Dutch  agreements  pro- 
vide for  payment  in  dollars  for  any  war  sup- 
plies already  contracted  for  that  "are  no 
longer  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war."  (See  art.  in.)  The  only  war  now 
being  prosecuted  is  against  Japan  and  there- 
fore except  for  articles  which  are  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Japanese  war.  the 
three  governments  should  begin  to  pay  In 
dollars  for  articles  and  services  received  after 
May  8.  Even  though  some  of  this  may  b« 
convenient  or  helpfxil  for  the  Japanese  war, 
it  sohuld  not  be  furnished  under  the  lend- 
lease  no-pay  pattern,  unless  it  Is  absolutely 
necessary  for  fighting  the  Japanese. 

We  believe  the  same  principle  should  b« 
applied  to  all  lend-lease. 

It  was  clearly  the  Intention  of  Congress  to 
legislate  the  interpretation  we  have  stated. 
We  realize  the  great  postwar  needs  of  many 
of  QUI  aUies  and  believe  that  we  should  make 
mutually  beneficial  agreements  to  help  meet 
these  needs,  but  not  under  lend-lease  We 
appreciate  that  the  policing  of  Germany  la 
an  aftermath  of  this  war  which  Is  In  part  our 
obligation,  but  lend-lease  should  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Holding  these  views  as  Congressmen,  we 
are  anxious  to  know  your  views  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. While  we  know  that  you  are  limited 
to  the  powers  given  you  by  law,  we  also  know 
that  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  exercise 
every  conceivable  bit  of  power  conveyed  by 
law  to  "lease,  lend,  or  otherwise  dlspoee  of" 
the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

We  feel  confident  that  you  will  follow  the 
wisest  policy  for  which  you  have  clear  au- 
thority in  law.  Your  policy  on  post-VK-day 
lend-lease  has  been  obscured,  rather  than 
explained,  by  the  combined  effect  of  your 
own  statements,  those  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Grew,  and  Lend-Lease  Administrator 
Crow  ey.  There  may  have  been  sound  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  reasons  for  this  con- 
fusion during  the  past  few  weeks.  We  know 
that  this  is  a  difficult  problem.  Involved  with 
many  other  problems.  The  time  has  come, 
however  when  decisions  muat  be  made.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs  we  do  not  wish 
to  Intervene  In  matters  that  are  your  re- 
sponalblUty  under  the  Constitution.    In  the 
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field  of  congressional  relations,  we  feel  justi- 
fied in  offering  our  views.  If  you  seek  loop- 
holes in  the  lend-lease  law  to  extend  your 
power  to  act  without  consulting  Congress. 
we  feel  this  would  be  disastrous.  If,  under 
the  guise  of  aid  for  the  Japanese  war.  you 
furnish  postwar  help  to  France,  Britain,  and 
Russia,  we  five,  and  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, will  feel  we  have  been  fooled.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  limit  lend-leate  to  the 
present  war  and  come  to  Congress  with  the 
vast  and  complicated  problems  we  still  face, 
aside  from  the  Japanese  war,  after  VE-day, 
we  pledge  you  our  loyal  support. 

Will  you  let  us  have  a  statement  of  the 
policy  you  Intend  to  apply  as  to  lend-lease 
alter  May  8? 

Respectfully  yours, 

Robert  B.  Chiperfiklo. 

John  M.  Vorts. 

Karl  E.  Mundt. 

BaRTEL    J.    JONKMAN. 

Lawrence  H.  Smith. 


Another  Example  of  Maladministratioii  in 
the  War  Dairy  Food  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscoasln.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  War  Food  Administration  in 
regard  to  the  allocation  of  tin  plate  for 
filled  milk: 

War  Food  Administration. 
Washington,  April  27.  1945. 
Hon.  Reid  p.  MtniRAT. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Rno:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  April  16.  We  have  been  unable  to  locate 
the  letter  which  the  War  Production  Beard 
reported  was  forwarded  to  us.  We  are  sorry 
if  the  delay  has  Inconvenienced  you. 

Since  1942  the  allocations  of  steel  to  the 
fllled-mllk  Industry  have  been  establi&hed  on 
the  basis  of  the  1942  pack  except  for  the 
current  year  the  restriction  on  the  use  of 
steel  has  been  lifted  as  was  the  case  with 
condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

Following  are  our  estimates  of  the  con- 
sumption of  tin  plate  for  filled  milk: 

Year:  Short  tons 

1940 _  5,  619 

1941 - 6,  510 

1Q4S 3.  870 

1M8 8,483 

1944_ 8,  878 

1946 4,044 

We  estimate  evaporated  milk  production  in 
1945  to  be  110  percent  of  1944  and  have  ap- 
plied this  same  Increase  in  this  instance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Marvin  Jonss, 

Administrator. 

Let  US  analyze  this  situation  as  far  as 
.skim  milk  is  concerned  in  the  United 
States  in  general,  and  in  Wisconsin  in 
particular.  The  OPA  sued  the  powdered 
sklm-milk  producers  of  Wisconsin  for  an 
alleged  overceiling  charge  on  powdered 
skim  when  the  product  had  not  had  a 
dollars-and-cents  ceiling  price  put  on  it. 
They  not  only  harassed,  persecuted, 
prosecuted,  and  sued  these  Wisconsin 
co-ops  but  they  also  collected  from  them 
as  well. 


There  Is  at  the  present  time  a  suit 
pendUig  wherein  the  OPA  has  sued  one 
co-op.  and  it  is  to  apply  later  to  the  other 
co-ops,  for  an  overcharge  on  condensed 
skim  reputed  to  be  twenty-three  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  This  is 
really  a  small  part  of  a  cent  per  quart 
overcharge  for  the  skim  milk  per  quart. 

While  all  these  ridiculous  performances 
have  been  going  on  that  have  been  harm- 
ful to  the  war  dairy  food  program,  the 
same  War  Pood  Administration  has  been 
allocating  over  52,000,000  pounds  of  stra- 
tegic material  to  can  skim  milk.  Evi- 
dently when  a  little  cottonseed  oil  is  in- 
jected into  the  can  and  added  to  the  skim 
milk,  the  skim  milk  then  has  a  more 
favorable  position.  The  product  after 
It  is  manufactured  cannot  be  legally 
shipped  interstate.  The  Supreme  Court 
upheld  this  law  again  in  October  1944. 

In  the  Agricultural  appropriation  bill 
for  next  year  $1,300,000  was  added  to 
the  bill  to  hire  another  $1,300,000  worth 
of  bureaucrats  to  ration  cream  and  milk 
under  Order  No.  97. 

The  WFA  has  enough  men  on  the  pay 
roll  now  worjcing  on  other  orders  that 
could  be  transferred  and  still  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  war  dairy  food  program. 

While  the  OPA  persecutes  the  produc- 
ers of  skim-milk  products,  the  WFA  takes 
over  the  cream  and  fluid-milk  groups, 
and  allocates  greater  and  greater 
amounts  of  tin  plate  to  mate  more  of 
the  concotion  known  as  filled  milk. 

A  ceiling  is  put  on  the  production  of 
foreign-type  cheeses.  Golf  balls  are  evi- 
dently more  important  than  food  prod- 
ucts under  the  present  set-up. 

One  had  to  get  down  on  bended  knee 
to  get  enough  tin  plate  to  repair  a  comer 
cheese  factory,  while  the  filled-milk  peo- 
ple were  getting  thousands  of  tons  of  tin 
plate  to  can  a  product  with  a  couple  of 
cents  worth  of  skim  milk  in  it. 

If  one  agency  is  to  handle  these  food 
problems  it  is  hoped  that  the  agency 
selected  will  use  more  judgment  and  fair- 
ness in  handling  the  dairy  food  pro- 
pram,  than  has  been  exhibited  by  the 
OPA  or  the  WFA. 


Iwo  Jima 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  McDONOWGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoud,  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Louanne  Wilder: 

two   JIMA 

A  little  speck  in  God's  great  ocean 
And  yet  it  causes  great  emotion 
When  we  think  of  our  marines 
Fighting  on  those  far-off  scenes; 
We  owe  them  all  our  deep  devotion. 

We  think  of  how  "we  knew  them  when* 
The  fighting  urge  was  Just  a  yen; 
When  they  were  spending  time  in  training. 
Lots  of  laughs  and  more  complaining  1 
I  wish  they  all  might  laugh  again  I 


Ttiey  Joined  the  corps  with  so  much  pride; 
Then  came  the  months  at  oceanside; 
That's  not  the  place  for  making  hay  I 
So  they  headed  for  old  L.  A. 
Trying  their  best  to  get  a  ride. 

It  took  some  time  to  get  acquainted. 

But  when  they  did  the  town  was  painted  I 

You  always  knew  when  they  would  land, 

The   'situation  was  well  in  hand"; 

The  IV-F's  swooned  and  the  women  fainted. 

The  USO's  took  on  a  gleam 

Whenever  they'd  walk  upon  the  scene; 

And  everywhere  you  looked  you'd  see. 

That  famous  "spearhead  with  the  V" 

On  many  a  sleeve  of  forest  green. 

Then  the  orders — and.   as  I  remember. 

It  was  In  the  beginning  of  September; 

They  bade  farewell  to  us  at  home. 

And  started  out,  the  seas  to  roam. 

To  kindle  the  fire  that  was  still  an  ember. 

That  fire  soon  raged  against  the  Japs 
Prom  little-known  places  on  world-wide  maps. 
They  lingered  a  while  in  old  Hawaii, 
Some  at  Oahu.  some  at  Maui: 
Counting  the  time   til  they'd  spring   their 
traf>s. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  to  view. 
News  of  a  place  we  little  knew; 
The  blazing  headlines  tojd  the  story 
Of  how  our  friends  were  making  glory. 
Soon  they'd  be  raising  the  Red,  White,  ai'd 
Blue. 

The  19th  of  February  In  '45: 
Our  memory  will  keep  that  date  aliva. 
For  on  that  date  we  first  dlscoTered, 
That  the  trap  had  been  uncovered: 
They  were  out  for  Japs,  Division  Five. 

With  eager  eyes  we  scanned  the  news: 
Of  course,  we  knew  the  Japs  would  lose; 
But  nevertheless,  we  watched  and  waited 
With  eager  hearts  and  breath  abated: 
Wondering  how  many  friends  we'd  lose. 

With  unleashed  fury  they  plunged  the  kntfe, 
Sharpened  by  vengeance,  despair,  and  strife; 
There  ensued  our  history's  fiercest  battle; 
That  resembled  a  sea  of  slaughtered  cattle; 
But  they  shortened  Immeasurably  Tokyo's 
life. 

"In  Flanders  Field,  the  poples  grow," 
But  what  is  there  on  the  shores  of  Iwo? 
No  brilliant  blosscms  to  scent  the  air. 
And  yet  we  know  that  Gcd  looks  there 
On  cold,  white  crosses,  row  on  row. 

Well  never  know  the  names  of  some. 
And  so  throughout  the  years  to  come 
They'll  ever  lie  In  peaceful  slumber. 
Marked  not  by  name,  but  just  a  number; 
Yet  living  In  the  hearts  at  home. 

— Louanne  Wilder. 


Bretton  Woods  Bank  and  Fond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOn 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  frcan 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Dewey,  former  Member 
of  Congress  from  Illinois: 

Washimcton,  D.  C,  Jun*  t,  194S. 
Hon.  Jessi  Wolcott, 

House  o/  Representatives, 

Wathington.  D-  C. 
Mr  Dear  Concrxbsman  :  It  ia  with 
I  respond  to  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
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attitude  regJUTilng  the  so-called  Bretton 
Woods  bank  and  fund  as  proposed  in  a  bill 
containing  sundry  amendments  agreed  to 
by  the  Treasury  and  all  but  three  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
recently  reported  by  that  committee  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  you  are  aware,  I  took  a  most  active  In- 
terest while  a  Member  of  Congress  in  the 
matter  of  postwar  international  economic 
and  financial  collaboration.  At  the  time  the 
plan  for  an  International  Clearing  Union 
with  its  novel  feature  of  a  new  International 
currency  called  the  Bancor  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Keynes  of  England  and  a  counter- 
proposal known  as  the  International  Sta- 
bilization Fund  was  offered  by  c^ar  own 
Treasury  Department,  1,  too.  offered  a  plan 
for  a  financial  Institution.  That  Institution 
contained  many  of  the  featurees  existing  in 
your  committee's  bill  as  amended  for  the 
creation  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development.  These  fea- 
tures were  supplemented  by  the  powers  for 
short  and  intermediate  term  financing  of 
foreign  credits  provided  by  the  ES?pcrt-Im- 
port  Bank  of  Washington. 

My  Interest  in  foreign  trade,  which  Is 
aided  when  world  ciorrencies  are  fairly  stable, 
goes  back  some  20  years.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  World  War  I  left  In  its  wake 
-  the  same  type  of  demands  of  rehabilitation 
and  currency  stabilization  that  face  the  world 
today.  I  recall  vividly,  and  as  an  agent  in 
putting  into  effect  the  Stabilization  Plan 
for  the  Government  of  Poland,  the  work  and 
deep  stud?  of  such  experienced  Individuals 
as  Gov.  Benjamin  Strorg.  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  Montague  Nor- 
man. Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
Governor  Moreau,  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
With  them  were  engaged  the  heads  of  11 
other  central  banks  of  Issue.  Their  work  and 
the  practical  knowledge  gained  should  be 
given   careful    consideration. 

In  f.iclng  current  problems  of  currency 
stabilization,  let  it  be  remembered  that  ex- 
perience teaches  that  the  providing  of  easy 
loans  or  the  making  available  of  dollars  to 
foreign  countries  will  not  In  themselves  sta- 
bilize their  currencies  or  domestic  economies. 
This  method  was  tried  in  1919  when  the  firm 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  as  agent  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  used  dollars  provided  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  an  attempt  to 
hold  sterling  exchange  at  a  fixed  rate  with 
the  dollar.  Nearly  three  billion  of  Govern- 
ment funds  were  employed  in  this  manner 
together  with  an  additional  sima  of  another 
$3,000,000,000  of  private  credits  for  stabiliza- 
tion and  related  purposes  of  the  British  and 
other  European  allies.  The  result  was  that 
exchange  rates  for  nearly  all  European  cur- 
rencies were  held  far  higher  In  their  relation 
to  the  dollar  than  was  Justified  by  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  respective  countries,  and 
these  countries  made  many  purchases  they 
could  not  really  afford 

The  whole  situation  culminated  In  1920. 
As  a  result  of  our  loans  and  credits  our  ex- 
ports increased  to  an  all-time  high  putting 
such  a  demand  upon  our  reduced  supplies 
that  prices  soared.  Then  the  credits  became 
exhausted,  no  more  loans  were  forthcoming. 
The  pegs  were  pulled.  Prices  collapsed  here 
and  the  artlficiftily  maintained  values  of  for- 
eign ctirrencies  collapsed  abroad.  Our  money 
was  lost  and  the  whole  Job  bad  to  be  recom- 
menced. The  history  of  the  twenties  was  a 
struggle  back  to  sound  economies  and  stable 
ctirrency.  In  this  later  period  also  we  made 
the  mistake  of  lending  our  dollars  too  freely 
and  with  too  little  care. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  plan  was  pre- 
sented. I  was  opposed  to  the  so-caUed  sta- 
bilization fund  for  the  reason  I  feared  the 
dollars  contained  therein  were  not  properly 
safeguarded  and  could  be  too  easily  with- 
drawn with  the  same  xmfortunate  results 
that  followed  our  efforts  at  stablllzatloa  In 


1919  and  again  in  the 
principle  I  approved  of 
Back  for  Reconstruction 
because  I  thought,  with 
It  could  be  made  a  sound 
nlsm  for  foreign  loans. 

The  amendments  which 
Currency  Committee  in 
Tresisury  have  approved 
and   all    as   to  how   and 
dollars  in  the  fund  are 
may  be  occasions  when 
not  be  observed  but  if 
too  frequently  I  presume 
might  deem  it  advisable 
oughfare    entirely.      This 
under  the  terms  of  the  a 
of  the  new  amendments 
view  of  the  question  every 

The  new  section  in  the 
Inteinational   Bank  for 
Develupment  to  make  long 
loans  is  ali  to  the  good 
ernraents  to  develop  plan:i 
term  loans  to  put  them 
which  their  national 
oped  upon  a  sound  basis 
to  run  to  the  "fund"  to 
any  purpose,  while  the  " 
vill  thereby  be  easier  to 
agement  Is  competent  and 

There  has  been 
to  the  advisability  of 
of  directors  direct  the 
fund  and  the  bank  instead 
separate  boards  as  orlg 
cI  the  amendments  goes 
ward  a  merger  by  providing 
States  governor  for  both 
ponents  of  two  boards  taki 
short  and  long  term  credit 
different  nature  and  shojld 
separately.     On  the  other 
plicated  a  question  as 
many  snort  term  factors 
term  policies,  and  in 
sive  stabilization  plans  foi 
ter  results  might   be 
had  the  over-all  picture 
the   problem   divided   Intc 
being  dealt  with  separate 
many  border-line  cases 
questions   the  Senate 
to  consider  further.     It 
debate  on  the  Poor  of  the 

Of  course  nothing  in 
but  It  is  my  belief  that 
consideration  of  the  fund 
Banking  and  Currency 
duced  good   results 
In  the  Senate  may  bring 
Conference  will  wish  to 
It  has  now  been  amende 
the  House.  If  I  was  still 
Congress,  I  would  vote  in 
Very  trtily  yours, 


considei  able 
hav  ng 


jina  ly 
part 


Presbyterians  Oppose  Pea  ce  of  Vengeance 

EXTENSION  OF  I^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCiWABE 

or  Missoxni 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Friday,  June 


ate  twenties.  In 
the  International 
and  Development 
;ood  management, 
ind  useful  mecha- 

the  Banking  and 

co4)peration  with  the 

ive  notice  to  one 

for   what   purpose 

be  used.     There 

4his  red  light  will 

thise  occasions  occur 

that  the  Congress 

;o  close  this  thor- 

right    Is    reserved 

^reements  and  one 

rovides  a  full  re- 

2  years. 

I  ict,  permitting  the 

Rpconstruction  and 

term  stabilization 

This  permits  gov- 

,  and  obtain  long 

into  effect,  under 

econpmy  can  be  devel- 

The  temptation 

Dbtain  dollars  for 

btainirig  is  good" 

control  11  the  man- 

couragaous. 

diijcusslon  as 
a  single  board 
poflcies  of  both  the 
of  having   two 
provided.    One 
of  the  way  to- 
a  single  United 
nstltutlons.     Pro- 
the  grounds  that 
are  of  an  entirely 
be  dealt  with 
hand  in  so  com- 
curfency  stabilization 
governed  by  long 
setting  up  comprehen- 
any  country  bet- 
obtained,  if  one  group 
rjither  than  having 
two   parts,   each 
y.     There  will  be 
"his  is  one  of  the 
Coiimittee  may  wish 
not  the  sort  to 
House. 

life  is  perfect, 
long  e.nd  careftil 
and  bank  by  the 
Cctnmlttee  has  pro- 
Further   consideration 
points  that  the 
However,  as 
and  reported  to 
1  Memtier  of  the 
fivor  of  H.  R.  3314. 


Ill 


tills 


th! 


Olt 

ac  opt. 


Chaklzs  S.  Dewet. 


REPl  LESENTATIVES 


L  1945 

Missouri,      Mr. 


Mr.  8CHWABE  of 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  nclude  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  31.  1945:  [ 

parsBTTsuANs  OPPOSE  rzAck  or  vxngzancx 
MiNNKAPOLis,  May  30.— "nie  One  Himdred 
and  Fifty-seventh  General  lAssembly  of  the 


Presbjrterlan  Church  In  the  United  States 
today  opposed  Isolationism,  vengeance  in 
peace  settlements,  and  peacetime  military 
conscription. 

Tlie  assembly  adopted  the  comprehensive 
report  covering  both  international  relations 
and  domestic  problems  prepared  by  the 
standing  committee  on  social  education  and 
action. 

The  report  warned  against  imperialism 
under  the  guise  of  self-defense  and  recom- 
mended Justice  free  from  vengeance  and  vin- 
cllctiveness  in  the  United  States'  treatment 
of  Japan  and  Germany.  The  report  also 
recommended  treatment  of  the  defeated 
enemy  should  Include  these  elements: 

'Essentials  of  economic  wellbelng,  terri- 
torial Integrity,  and  political  stability  for 
both  these  nations. 

'Encouragement  of  reeducation  of  the 
German  and  Japanese  people  through 
strengthening  the  constructive  forces 
within  them." 

The  assembly  reaffirmed  its  conviction  that 
"action  upon  a  postwar  policy  of  peacetlmo 
military  conscription  should  be  deferred 
until  after  trie  war'  and  expressed  hope 
this  country  would  "use  its  good  offices  for 
International  agreement  on  elimination  of 
national  peacetime  military  conscription." 
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Voluntary  Recruitment  of  Army  and  Navy 
Nurses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  good 
news  that  tl\e  War  Department  has 
withdrawn  its  request  for  legislation  to 
draft  nurses,  and  admits  it  is  getting 
good  results  from  the  voluntary  recruit- 
ment campaign.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  an  editorial  from 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  April  28, 
1945.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  posi- 
tion presented  therein  vindicated: 

THE  NT7ESES  HAVE  NOT   LAGGED    BEHIND 

President  Roosevelt's  request  to  Congress 
to  draft  nurses  for  military  service  and  the 
subsequent  misunderstanding  and  misinfor- 
mation have  created  the  impression  that 
nurses  have  failed  to  volunteer  for  war 
service. 

Actually,  the  record  of  Army  and  Navy 
nurses  for  voluntary  enlistment  is  extraor- 
dinary. The  record  for  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
shows  that  there  were  955  members  In  1940. 
As  of  today,  it  has  been  expanded  to  more 
than  46,000  members.  These  are  aU  volun- 
teers. The  Navy  Nurse  Corps  is  close  to  fill- 
ing Its  quota  of  11.500  members.  These,  too, 
are  volunteers.  Representative  Frances  P. 
Bolton,  of  Ohio,  author  of  the  Bolton  bill 
creating  the  United  States  Cadet  Nurse  Corps, 
has  pointed  out  that  "a  higher  percentage  of 
nurses  has  volunteered  for  mUltary  service 
than  any  other  skilled  or  professional  group. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  doctors.  Sev- 
enty-five thousand  of  our  274.405  active  grad- 
uate, registered  nurses  have  applied  for  serv- 
ice. Fifty-seven  thousand  of  these  are  (X 
have  been  serving  in  the  Army  or  Navy  This 
glorious  record  of  voluntary  service  should 
b«  recognized  by  the  War  Department  and 
the  American   public." 

The  War  Department,  which  insisted  upon 
wl.'^'Vl;  **«l*ye<*  too  long  to  authorize  Its 
Medical  Department  to  assign  a  bare  minl- 


Tavan  of  personnel  to  the  recruiting  drive. 
Volunteers  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are 
relied  on  for  recruiting  and  processing.  Rep- 
resentative Walter  H.  JtroD,  of  Minnesota,  a 
physician  who  has  a  vast  experience  with 
Chinese  troops,  asks,  "How  (io  we  know  the 
voluntary  system  has  failed,  since  it  hasn't 
had  a  chance  to  work?  The  War  Department 
has  reason  to  explain  why  it  has  given  little 
support  and  no  appropriation  to  the  nurse- 
recruitment  drive  while  lmpl7lng  through  its 
demand  for  a  draft  that  the  voluntary  method 
has  failed.  On  the  other  Lnand.  to  secure 
less  than  lOO.OCO  Wacs.  the  Army  has  spent 
more  than  $3,000,000  of  Government  funds 
for  publicity  and  advertisiag;  more  than 
$10,000,000  have  been  contributed  by  gener- 
ous advertisers  throughout  the  Nation  for 
the  same  purposes;  and  somt  3,800  personnel 
are  assigned  to  recruiting  duty." 

Certainly  no  one  has  a  rijht  to  conclude 
from  recent  discussion  of  the  draft  that 
nurses  are  laggards.  Advocates  of  the  draft 
of  nurses  made  no  such  unjust  charge,  but 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  voluntary  en- 
listment, splendid  as  it  has  l»een,  would  not 
jMToduce  the  nurses  needed  b}^  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Perhaps  It  wouldn't,  but  the  record 
of  nurses  at  Anzio.  Corregidor,  in  France. 
Germany,  India.  China — wheiever  our  troops 
are — is  a  record  of  daily  heroism  by  nurses 
who  chose  to  be  where  they  are.  No  law 
compelled  them. 

The  to-do  over  the  nurse  draft  has  taken 
attention  from  many  things  which  civilians 
can  do  to  make  it  easier  for  nurses  to  enter 
Army  or  Navy  service.  For  cne  thing,  civU- 
lans  c.in  relieve  some  of  the  home-Jront 
presrure  on  nurses  by  relaxing  demands  for 
private  special  nursing  and  by  organizing 
such  plans  as  that  adopted  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  where  every  application  for  a  "special" 
must  be  reviewed  by  a  committee  of  doctors. 
Hospital  authorities  can  help  by  Insisting 
that  special  nurses  be  availab  e  for  ward  duty 
whenever  the  care  of  their  patients  boils 
down  to  arranging  flowers,  reading  aloud,  or 
playing  cribbage.  Thoughtlul-^mm  unity 
planning  for  the  dwindling  resources  of 
medical  care  will  be  necessary  anyway. 

Obviously,  the  first  consideration  is  to 
get  nurses  to  our  sick  and  wounded  men. 
If  the  draft  is  needed  to  accomplish  that, 
particularly  when  mounting  F  aclfic  casualties 
strain  our  resources  to  the  limit,  we  must 
accept  that  fact.  Nevertheless,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  ask  why  nurses,  who  have 
volunteered,  In  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
far  beyond  the  record  of  any  other  group, 
were  prematurely  singled  out  lor  conscription, 
unless  that  policy  was  to  be  part  of  a  draft 
for  al  women  war  workers.  Wacs,  Waves, 
Spars,  and  all  the  rest.  Unless  that  is  the 
Intention,  our  heroic  nurses  have  good  rea- 
son to  feel  that  American  officialdom,  at  any 
rate,  has  not  understood  one  cif  the  outstand- 
ing voluntary  achievements  of  this  war. 

Also  included  is  an  interesting  letter  a 
friend  has  received  from  one  of  our  Min- 
nesota nurses  now  in  Europe.  It  reveals 
In  vigorous  terms  why  the  Army  had  a 
nurse  shortage — faulty  distribution  and 
ineflBcient  use  of  the  nurses;  it  had: 

A  General  Hospttal  »f  Europe, 

May  6.  1945. 
Mt  Dear :     •     •    • 

At  last  It  seems  the  end  of  war  in  Europe 
la  here — and  It's  a  blessing  !•;  is.  I  believe 
none  of  the  stories  are  exaggertited  that  you're 
reading  now.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  re- 
turned P.  W.'s,  and  they  are  truly  pitiful. 
Even  Allied  soldiers  fared  poorly.  We've  had 
some  patients  who  were  captured  as  late  as 
the  23d  or  25th  of  March  in  that  air-borne 
deal,  and  they  look  terrible.  However,  with 
the  millions  of  slave  laborers  to  feed,  politi- 
cal prisoners  and  Allied  soldUrs  also  to  pro- 
vide for,  it's  no  wonder  they  starved  when 
you  bear   bow   our   air   force   ruined   their 


transportation.      Thank    God    for    our    Air 
Force. 

We  have  no  idea  about  our  return  home. 
Don't  know  the  policy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, but  we  certainly  should  have  a  high 
priority  as  far  as  medical  units  go  for  a  re- 
turn trip  to  the  States.  Just  think— it  wUl 
soon  be  3  years.  Little  did  we  think  we 
would  be  gone  this  long  time.  Three  bronze 
stars. 

There  was  a  fine  article  on  drafting  the 
nurses  in  Time  not  long  ago.  It  certainly  hit 
the  pertinent  issues — such  as  treating  us 
like  a  boarding  school,  etc.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  is  faulty  distribution.  There  are  300 
nurses  sitting  In  one  spot  right  now  who  have 
never  worked  on  the  continent.  Some  of 
them  have  been  there  for  3  months.  And  on 
the  other  hand — girls  up  in  the  front  in 
evacuation  hospitals  some  days  work  14  hours. 
It  doesn't  make  sense,  and  then  they  wonder 
why  we  discourage  girls  from  Joining  the 
Army. 

At  one  of  the  busiest  hospitals  in  Paris 
they  have  a  nurse  on  nights  all  the  time  on 
duty  In  the  quarters  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
checking  the  nurses  in  at  night.  I  believe  I 
would  take  a  court  martial  before  I  would  do 
that  job.  These  are  Just  a  few  facts — and 
don't  hesitate  to  teU  them. 

Kaye  tells  me  they  are  unionizing  the 
nurses  in  Los  Angeles.  I'll  bet  that  will  soon 
be  a  mess. 

Went  to  the  opera  in  Antwerp — heard 
Madame  Butterfly.  She  was  lovely  but  had 
poor  support. 

The  next  letter  will  be  from  a  peaceful 
Europe.  I'm  sure. 
Love, 

Jo. 


Not  New  But  Somewhat  Startling 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
parent greed  of  those  who,  especially  in 
wartime,  should  set  us  an  example  of  un- 
selfish devotion  and  whole-hearted  serv- 
ice in  the  Interests  of  our  country,  again 
crops  up  in  the  administration's  official 
family. 

The  people  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  money-making  proclivities  of 
Henry  Wallace  and  Harry  Hopkins,  who 
have  long  profited  through  the  publica- 
tion of  articles  and  books  containing  in- 
formation which  in  part  came  to  them 
only  because  of  their  official  positions. 
Few  of  us,  however,  ever  thought  that 
E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  reputedly  wealthy, 
the  head  of  the  conservative  State  De- 
partment, would  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. 

We  have  been  told  that  In  the  4  years 
which  ended  on  March  31  last,  lend- 
lease  cost  the  United  States  $38,097,797,- 
000,  but  the  people  generally  have  never 
been  advised  as  to  how  that  money  had 
been  spent ;  as  to  the  articles  which  were 
purchased;  nor  as  to  who  received  them, 
nor  when.  It  would  seem  that  as  long  as 
the  people  furnished  the  money  for  lend- 
lease,  paid  the  expenses  and  the  compen- 
sation not  only  of  Mr.  Stettinius,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  of  a  multitude 


of  employees  in  that  Department,  that 
If  there  was  information  worthwhile 
which  the  people  sliould  have,  that  the 
Department,  under  his  direction,  should 
have  made  it  available  to  the  public 
without  charge  and  as  an  official  publi- 
cation. But  such  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  policy  of  Mr-  Stettinius.  for 
this  morning  to  the  deck  of  Congress- 
men comes  the  announcement  of  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  publishers,  that  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius has  written  a  book,  and  we  are  told 
that  it  is  available  to  each  of  us  who  cares 
to  send  on  the  sum  of  $3. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

Over  $200  Per  Person  Spent  on  Lend-Leasb 
IN  Untted  States — Ark  Wb  Gettino  Otm 
Monet's  Worth? 

You  want  the  facts  and  figures  on  what 
your  dollars  have  done  in  lend-lease  and  on 
what  Is  coming  to  us  In  return. 

Lend-lease,  Weapon  for  Victory,  gives  you 
the  facts  on  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
foreign  policies  ever  undertaken  by  the 
United  States.  Edward  Stettinius,  Jr.,  shows 
you  the  over-all  picture  of  the  war  of  supply, 
of  an  organization  which  has  encircled  the 
globe— how  It  Is  set  up  and  how  It  works, 
what  happens  to  the  goods  that  your  dollars 
have  bought,  and  how  they  influence  mili- 
tary action  on  all  fronts. 

But  this  is  more  than  n  report  on  facts 
and  figures.  It  tells  the  stories  of  individ- 
uals and  dramas  in  this  large-scale  opera- 
tion and  cooperation  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioner in  New  York,  who  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  day  France  fell,  took  over  9500,000.000 
worth  of  French  contracts  In  the  name  of 
his  government,  on  his  own  responsibility; 
of  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  where  earth- 
quake damage  remained  unrepaired  in  the 
summer  of  1942  while  supplies  of  cement, 
lumber,  and  clvUlan  labor  were  reserved  for 
reverse  lend-lease  projects  for  United  States 
forces. 

This  is  a  book  you  won't  want  to  miss,  be- 
cause your  dollar  is  Involved.     We  enclose  a 
card  for  your  convenience  in  ordering. 
Very  truly  yours. 

The  Macmillan  Co., 
Mail  Service  Department. 

Enclosed  with  the  letter  Is  an  Illus- 
trated 12^4  by  13y4-lnch.  2-page.  2-color 
circular,  advertising  the  book  which,  it  Is 
said,  contains  60  illustrations,  giving  a 
vivid,  pictorial  history  of  lend-lease. 
There  are  7  graphic  maps.  4  in  full  color; 
13  graphic  charts  giving  statistics  In  pic- 
ture form;  and  40  official  photographs — 
note  that  word  "official" — which  include 
pictures  of  the  men  behind  lend-lease 
operations  and  of  lend-lease  supplies  in 
action  on  alJ  fronts. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  New  Deal 
and  its  official  family  Is  not  the  national 
bankruptcy — and  I  will  say  nothing 
about  the  war — but  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy which  it  has  brought  about 
Under  the  New  Deal  not  only  have  our 
people  been  told  by  word  and  by  example 
that  the  Nation  owes  them  a  living;  not 
only  have  racketeers  and  loafers  been 
rewarded  in  return  tor  their  political 
support,  but  some  of  those  at  the  head 
of  that  administration  who  should  have 
given  the  people  examples  of  Integrity, 
of  faithfulness  to  the  public  service,  have 
set  an  example  for  the  youth  of  the  land 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  pur- 
pose, will  tend  to  destroy  thrift,  the  am- 
bition to  work,  unselfishness,  and  single, 
wholehearted  patriotic  devotion  on  the 
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part  of  public  servants  to  the  Interests 
of  their  country. 

How  low  the  official  morale  of  the 
country's  public  servants  has  fallen  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  some  in  high 
positions  use  the  facilities  of  their  po- 
sitions to  further  their  own  personal  in- 
terests. 

Many  of  us  are  relying  upon  President 
Truman  to  restore  to  the  Nation  that 
standard  of  integrity  which  existed  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  New  Deal. 


Justice  Versus  Venf  eance 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  laasoTTU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECORD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  June  1.  1945: 

JDSTICS  VnSTTS  VCNCXAIfCS 

Plans  for  trials  of  German  and  Italian  Wdr 
criminals  have  not  yet  Jelled  sufflclently  to 
give  anybody  •  clear  preview  of  what  the 
trials  are  going  to  be  like. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  Supreme  Court 
Associate  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  Is  cur 
representative  In  setting  up  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  trials.  It  la  evidently  In  the 
cards  too.  that  whatever  tribunals  are  created 
will  be  run  by  the  Allied  governments.  Al- 
lied prosecutors,  naturally,  will  press  the 
cases  against  the  German  and  Italian  war 
criminals.  Whether  the  defendants  will  be 
permitted  counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  or 
b«  given  attorneys  appointed  by  the  w<ir 
crime*  court,  we  dont  knovf. 

While  the  plans  go  forward,  a  good  deal  of 
solemn  talk  comes  from  Allied  soiu-ces  to  the 
effect  that  the  war  criminals  are  to  be  given 
"stern  Justice"  only;  th.it  no  vengeance  or 
punishment  for  revenge's  sake  Is  sought. 

The  kind  of  trials  described  above  may  be 
the  kind  of  trial  these  Germans  and  Italians, 
and  later  the  Jap  leaders,  ehould  get.  We're 
not  talking  obout  the  right  or  wrong  of  that 
Just  now  But  trials  of  this  kind  will  not 
produce  what  is  generally  understood  aa  Jus- 
tice. They  wUl  produce  vengeance  lor  the 
Allies  in  each  case  where  a  defendant  Is  con- 
victed 

To  afford  what  is  commonly  understood  aa 
Jiutlce,  these  trlnls  wduld  have  to  be  held 
brfore  neutral  Jndftes,  with  both  the  Allies 
and  the  Axis  delendants  Intnxluctng  all  the 
evidence  they  wuhed,  and  wltii  the  JudtTes 
solely  concerned  with  deciding  tlie  caats  im- 
part lally. 

That  Is  to  say  that  the  main  war-erlmea 
eourt  would  have  to  be  mnde  up  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Juntice,  or  whatever  hu  title  is,  of— 
aomo  people  are  not  going  Ui  like  this — Ktre 
(southern  Ireland) .  plua  the  Chief  JustlccM  of 
Sweden.  Bwiuerlond.  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
All  these  countrlac  were  neutral  thruugliout 
the  German  war.  The  court  would  have  to 
•It,  loo.  In  some  neutral  country. 

Justice  Jafkson  would  then  function  as 
*hlef  prrMecutlng  attorney  for  the  United 
Statea,  along  with  proeecuting  attorney*  from 
Britain.  Ruasla.  Prance,  and  any  other  coun- 
tries wanting  to  press  charges  SKnlnst  any 
Oermank  or  Italians  for  what  they  did  during 
the  war.  Th«  Axis  defendanu,  of  courae, 
wotUd  have  thtir  own  attorneys. 

8uc'<  trials  would  conform  to  the  general 
conception  of  the  meatxlng  of  the  word  "Jus- 


tice." The  trials  now  being  planned  will 
produce  vengeance  or  punishment,  not  Jus- 
tice. 

That  may  be  entirely  O.  K.  But  let's  call 
these  things  by  their  right  names.  Let's  not 
dress  them  up  In  words  designed  to  paint 
them  as  something  they  arm't. 

It  may  be  that  these  trials,  in  which  the 
Allies  will  t>e  both  Judges  and  prosecutors, 
will  eventually  bring  into  eilstence  a  new  rule 
of  war — namely,  that  to  loje  a  war  la  a  crime 
In  Itself,  and  t  lat  the  leaaers  of  any  nation 
which  loses  a  war  are  automatically  to  be 
"tried"  by  the  winners,  solemnly  found  guilty 
of  having  been  war  criminals,  and  executed 
or  given  long  prison  terms  at  bard  labor. 

MKW  CONCKPTION  OF  SVAK  CBIMKS 

That  will  be  something '  new  In  war  cus- 
toms—or  something  as  oldj  as  the  pre-Chris- 
tian habit  of  parading  coqquered  chiefs  be- 
fore the  people  and  then  |executing  them — 
but  It  may  be  all  to  the 

It  wont  be  "Justice"  as  cAoet  people  under- 
stand the  word.  But  It  rriky  have  the  effect 
of  discouraging  pugnacious  national  leaders 
here  and  there  from  haullfag  their  countries 
into  wars.  If  some  future  Hitler,  Mussolini 
or  Tojo  knew  that  the  Inevitable  penalty 
for  losing  a  war  would  bs  the  loss  of  his 
personal  life,  he  might  Iw  deterred  from 
starting  some  war  he  hac  I  In  mind.  That 
would  be  quite  a  blessing  far  the  young  men 
of  his  nation  who  would  hive  had  to  do  the 
fighting  and  dying  for  him  If  he  had  started 
the  war. 

If  It  becomes  establlshec  as  a  crime  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  nation  whlcl  i  loses  a  war.  then 
we  should  abide  by  this  new  rule  of  war  like 
any   other   natlpn. 

Suppose  some  day  we  hai  e  a  President  who 
keelhauls  us  into  a  war,  i  nd  that  then  we 
proceed  to  lose  that  war.  1  «t  us  then  recon- 
cile ourselves  to  seeing  hln  solemnly  "tried" 
by  a  court  and  prosecutors  controlled  by  the 
victorious  enemy,  found  gv  llty.  and  executed 
as  a  war  criminal.  Prom  i  lur  point  of  view, 
•  war  criminal  is  exactly  wl  lat  he  will  be. 


Compulsory  Ri!ilitanr  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


tEMARKS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLtNOIII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPl  lESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1,  1945 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Sj  eaker.  on  Mon- 


day. June  4.  the  Spccia 
Postwar  Military  Policy 


Committee  on 
vlll  begin  hear- 


ings on  compulsory  mlllt  iry  training.   It 


win  U£t  for  a 
doth  proponents 
the  opportunity 


is  expected  the  hoarlng.-i 

period  of  2  or  3  weeks. 

and  opponents  will  have 

to  appear  before  thi«  committee  and  ex 

press  their  views. 

The  queatlnn  of  whet^ier  the  United 
States  win  adopt  a  policy 
pulsory  military  traininii  remsliui  to  be 
icen.  This  is  an  importaht  question  and 
argument  can  be  madei  both  for  and 
against  a  proposition  of  this  character. 
We  find  m.'iny  sincere  people  advocating 
the  passage  by  Conurcsa  tt  such  a  meas- 
ure, while  other  equally 
violently  oppose  It.   I  am 


sincere  people 
icrlad  that  hear- 
ings are  to  be  held  in  cider  that  both 


be  clearly  pre- 
Congress,  and 


sides  of  the  question  will 
sented  to  the  committee, 
the  whole  country. 

Recently,  the  largest  newspaper  In  my 
district,  the  Daily  Pantag  -aph  of  Bloom 


iogton.  111.,  sponsored  a  letter  contest  on 
the  proposal  of  compulsory  military 
training.  There  were  many  splendid  let- 
ters written  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
War  bonds  were  issued  as  prizes  to  the 
winners.  The  sponsoring  of  such  a  con- 
test I  feel  was  a  splendid  idea,  in  that  it 
created  discussion  and  thought  amongst 
many  good  citizens  who  reside  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

On  Wednesday,  May  30,  the  Daily 
Pantagraph  carried  a  splendid  editorial 
on  the  subject  Will  Peacetime  Dralt  Give 
United  States  Best  Security?  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  this  edi- 
torial as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  order 
that  Interested  Members  of  the  House 
may  read  it: 

Will   Pxacitimc  Dhaft  Otvk  UNriEo  States 
BSST    Secubttt? 

On  this  Memorial  Day  we  could  say  a  few 
sentimental  things  about  the  men  who  gave 
their  lives  for  this  great  Nation — and  stop 
there.  This  time  we  are  not  going  to  do  that. 
We  are  going  to  express  firm  opposition  to  a 
proposal  that  apparently  has  the  support  of 
a  considerable  ntimber  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  We  are  opposed  to  compulsory 
peacetime  conscription.  We  oppose  it  be- 
cause we  feel  that  this  fiee  democracy  for 
which  these  honored  men  died  can  best  be 
developed  if  It  stays  forever  divorced  from 
even  the  potential  dominance  of  a  military 
clique. 

Wp  are  opposed  to  peacetime  military  con- 
scription because  history  does  not  record  a 
time  when  It  prevented  wars  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  debate  as  to  whether  It  ever  won 
a  war.  Certainly  It  Is  not  winning  World 
War  U  and  It  did  not  win  World  War  1. 

A  number  of  red  herrings  are  drawn  across 
the  path  of  the  real  issue.  We  are  told  that 
compulsory  peacetime  military  training  will 
build  up  the  heaith  of  the  Nation,  that  it  will 
offer  much -needed  vocational  educational 
training,  that  it  will  give  cur  young  men 
disciplinary  training  in  which  they  are  lack- 
ing, and  that  It  will  help  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

KLIIflNATZ   STKAW    Mm 

Morrs  Puller,  of  Bloomlngton,  who  has  pre- 
sented the  most  logical  and  convincing  argu- 
ment for  this  program  we  have  heard  to  date, 
frankly  ellmin.Ttes  all  such  claims  He  says 
that  anyone  who  expects  his  boy  to  come  out 
of  a  year  of  military  training  a  better  boy 
than  he  went  In  Just  doesn't  know  the  tenor 
of  the  mlllUry  services  He  says  military 
traliUng  is  training  in  mass  killing  We  irs 
willing  to  take  his  word  for  that. 

Let  It  not  be  assumed,  however,  thst  we 
are  advocating  the  Junking  of  our  air  force 
«nd  our  navy  and  our  standing  army  We 
have  unshaken  faith  that  this  world  will 
some  day  advance  to  a  point  wher.  wars  will 
be  considered  as  the  Idiotic  devices  of  mad- 
men, and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  When  that  time  come*  In  perhaps  200 
or  a.OOO  yean  there  will  be  no  nerd  for  armed 
fore«i.  But  we  live  today.  Man  has  not 
adfanoed  yet  to  a  point  where  he  can  think 
with  hi*  bnun*  Inatead  of  hi*  glands  R« 
geu  mad  and  fighu.  Individual  mnn  acu  in 
that  way  He  fifhts  over  his  roligion,  his 
boundary  Hue,  hU  public  utllltle*.  and  the 
color  of  his  skin.  As  loiig  a*  individuul*  act 
that  way.  uatiuns  cannot  be  expected  U>  do 
betur. 

A  ■trong  military  force  Is  expedient,  there- 
fore. If  we  arc  to  live  In  today*  world.  W* 
believe  uur  navy  should  be  kept  ininct  and 
conatanily  improvtd.  We  think  that  It 
•hould  be  expanded  If  It  1*  not  large  enough 
to  give  u*  adequate  protection  in  both 
ocean*.  We  believe  our  air  force  should  be 
maintained  at  a  high  rate  of  e«clency  and 
In  •ufflclent  force  to  give  u*  protection  Wt 
believe  that  the  Nation  should  have  an  ade- 
quate standing  army,  if  we  can  determine 
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what  that  would  be.     All  that,  we  believe,  can 
be  done  in  peacetime  without  conscription. 

COBCPLACENCT  GREATEST  FOX 

It  can  be  done  by  raising;  the  standards  of 
pay  for  military  service.  It  can  be  done  by 
increasing  the  enrollment  and  the  number 
of  war  colleges.  One  sucf  college  for  each 
area  command  could  be  ctmsldered.  It  can 
be  done  by  stimulating  scl<;ntlQc  research. 

Yet  we  do  not  look  then*  for  our  greatest 
national  protection  and  strength.  We  look  to 
the  average  citizen.  The  largest  military 
force  can  only  reflect  the  stf.te  of  mind  of  the 
citizenry.  If  we  get  complacent,  if  we  forget 
the  dangers  of  the  past  and  the  obligations 
of  the  future  in  a  mad  and  f  hortslghted  spree 
of  self-interest,  no  military  force  can  save  us. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  our  humiliating 
defeat  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  military  might  on  the  scene.  We  had 
highly  trained  Army,  Navy,  and  air  personnel 
there  December  7,  1941.  ^e  probably  could 
have  wiped  out  the  entire  Japanese  attack 
force.  We  dldnt,  because  we  were  too  com- 
placent. That  Is  an  example  the  proponents 
of  compiUsory  peacetime  military  training 
should  never  forget. 

Military  forces  In  peacetime  only  shadow 
box.  The  officers  are  Inclined  to  operate  on  a 
24-hour,  year-round,  country-club  basis.  The 
whole  military  personnel  become  the  most 
ardent  devotees  of  the  status  quo.  We  do  not  % 
wish  to  place  the  future  of  this  country  in 
peacetime  In  the  hands  of  a  collection  of 
brass  hats  and  drill  sergeants. 

Compulsory  peacetime  military  training  is 
a  sedative.  It  follows  the  too  familiar  Ameri- 
can pattern  of  trying  to  solve  a  problem  by 
pEisslng  a  law.  If  the  law  doesn't  work,  then 
the  next  thing  to  do  Is  to  make  an  appro- 
priation. 

COSTS    MORE    THAN     ALL    EDUCATION 

Let  us  not  overlook  that  second  step — the 
appropriation.  A  committee  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  signed  by  such 
persons  as  Henry  I.  Harrlman  and  Harper 
Sibley  says:  "It  is  probable  that  universal 
military  training  will  ultimately  add  to  the 
Budf^et  of  the  United  States  not  less  than 
$3,000,000,000  and  possibly  $4,000,000,000  per 
year." 

That  Is  as  much  and  possibly  more  than 
this  country  now  spends  for  all  elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher  education  both  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

Shall  we  spend  more  on  a  copy  of  Prus- 
sian militarism  we  have  sacrificed  a  million 
lives  to  stamp  out  than  vn  now  spend  on 
all  public  and  private  education  from  crib 
through  college?  Is  that  the  way  to  forge  a 
stouter  democracy?  Is  that  the  way  to 
make  our  greatest  contribution  to  the  ideal 
of  world  peace?  Is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
United  States?  I*  that  the  way  to  pro- 
vide security  for  ourselves  and  our  descend- 
ants?   We  think  It  U  not. 

We  think  that  tht*  Nation'*  greateet  ae- 
ourlty  I*  In  an  enlightened  cltlaenehlp— a 
dtlaenshlp  that  recogni/es  and  accepts  Ita 
reeponsibtlity  in  the  ward  a*  well  aa  the 
world.  In  the  market  place  a*  well  a*  In  the 
cbaptl. 


W«  Fact  a  Famiot  of  ScicDtiiti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 

Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRo,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post: 

Wx  Face  a  Famine  op  Scientists 

Although  the  United  Nations  have  forced 
Germany's  capitulation  and  are  making  im- 
pressive gains  against  Japan,  we  shall  never 
know  how  much  more  quickly  our  triumph 
would  have  come  had  we  from  the  outset 
recognized  the  vital  Importance  of  technology 
in  this  war.  We  still  draft  young  technologi- 
cal experts  Into  the  armed  services,  which  do 
not  need  them,  and  thereby  take  them  from 
war  Industry,  which  needs  five  times  as  many 
as  are  available.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  sole 
reason  why  Germany  came  up  with  the  first 
robot  bombs  and  the  first  rockets,  but  that 
fact  is  something  for  the  greatest  Industrial 
producer  In  the  world  to  contemplate  in  hu- 
mility when  mapping  out  future  policy. 

As  we  face  the  enormous  task  of  converting 
our  war  industries  into  peace  industries — and 
into  Jobs  for  millions  of  people  now  employed 
in  war  plants — It  may  be  a  good  Idea  to  face 
some  of  the  facts  which  we  have  shoved  to 
one  side  during  the  war.  First,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  produc^eO.OOO.OOO  Jobs  or  any- 
thing like  that  figure  either  by  pouring  out 
the  taxpayers'  ii.oney  or  by  telling  business 
and  Industry  to  produce  Jobs  or  the  Govern- 
ment will  produce  them.  The  only  way  to 
make  Jobs  Is  to  make  available  for  peace 
needs  the  technical  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  the  war.  Development  of 
transportation,  from  the  horse  and  buggy 
to  the  airplane,  with  the  collateral  boom  in 
petroleum,  rubber,  steel,  electrical  devices, 
and  curb  service,  was  not  accomplished  by 
speeches  about  guaranteeing  Jobs.  It  was 
accomplished  by  the  hard  work  of  thousands 
of  technologists  who  were  permitted  to  ex- 
periment and  dabble  and  try  out  their 
hunches.  As  the  result  of  our  selective- 
service  policy,  we  face  a  real  shortage  of 
technical  men  for  a  new  technical  era.  We 
expect  miracles  to  be  performed  by  science, 
but  forget  that  the  Job — which  Is  no  mir- 
acle— has  to  be  done  by  scientists. 

The  fight  to  retain  technologists  in  posi- 
tions where  their  efforts  would  t>e  useful  has 
not  been  waged  by  the  technologists  them- 
selves. The  skilled  men  below  30 — who  vir- 
tually monopolize  the  new  knowledge  on 
which  leadership  in  war  depends — have  been 
silent.  They  have  had  to  be.  The  fight  bad 
to  be  led  by  older  men  who  understood  the 
Importance  of  technology  in  war.  As  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  fight  puts  it.  "If  tech- 
nologists were  like  some  other  groups,  they 
would  Jtist  keep  quiet  and  let  the  supply  of 
technologists  run  as  low  as  possible.  Then 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  boost 
their  pay  to  the  skle*.  A  mere  handful  of 
technologist*  In  about  10  years  eolved  the 
problem  of  quick-freezing  food*.  Now  the 
result*  are  applied  In  hundred*  of  center* 
With  Ic**  highly  trained  specialist*  or  laymen 
to  carry  on.  The  man  who  did  the  mo*t  In 
thU  development  1*  no  longer  In  the  field. 
He  Is  seeking  new  problems  to  aolve,  not  for 
the  flnnnolal  reward,  but  becauoe  technol- 
ogist* are  made  that  way,"  Because  the 
chemist  l»  not  much  of  a  squawker  In  hi* 
own  behalf,  wt  have  Ignored  hi*  right  to  be 
heard. 

Consequently,  more  than  16.000  chemist* 
and  rhemical  engineers  ar*  found  In  the 
armed  services  duing  work  having  no  rela- 
tion to  their  training.  At  the  same  time  w* 
have  dammed  up  the  aupply  of  new  techni- 
cian* who  would  normally  be  entering  tech- 
nical school*  and  colleges.  A  bill  has  been 
Introduced  In  Congrexs  making  it  poMible  to 
undo  aome  of  the  dnmitge  by  relieving  a  few 
of  the  chemist*  from  K,  P.  duty  and  acrub- 
blng  decks,  and  sending  them  back  to  in- 
dustry, and  by  permitting  a  limited  number 
of  boya  to  take  technical  training,  thla  ap- 
peara  to  be  about  the  least  that  muat  be  dona 
If  we  are  to  avoid  a  disastrous  shortage  of 
trained  ■cicntlet*  in  an  age  which  every  6 
minute*  we  deecribe  a*  "*clentlflo." 


Radio  Address  of  Pope  Pius 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing text  of  Pope  Pius'  broadcast: 

Here  at  last  we  behold  the  end  of  thle  war, 
which,  during  almost  6  years,  has  held  Eu- 
rope In  the  grip  of  the  most  atrocious  suf- 
fering and  most  blttei  sorrow, 

A  cry  of  humble  and  ardent  gratitude  arise* 
from  the  very  depths  of  our  heart  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies  and  the  Goo  of  All  Con- 
solation. 

But  our  canticle  of  thanksgiving  Is  ac- 
companied with  the  suppliant  prayer  to  Im- 
plore also  of  divine  omnipotence  and  goodness 
the  termination,  in  accord  with  Justice,  of 
the  sanguinary  warfare  in  the  Far  East. 

On  our  knees  in  spirit  before  the  tombs, 
before  the  ravines  disturbed  and  reddened  by 
blood,  where  repose  the  Innumerable  corpses 
of  those  who  have  fallen,  victims  of  the  fight- 
ing or  of  Inhuman  massacres  of  hunger,  or 
of  misery,  we  recommend  them  all  In  our 
prayers,  and  especially  In  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  to  the  merciful  love  of 
Jesus  Christ,  their  Saviour,  and  their  Judge. 

And  it  seems  to  us  that  they,  the  fallen, 
are  giving  warning  to  the  survivors  of  this 
cruel  scourge  and  are  saying  to  them:  Let 
there  arise  from  the  earth,  wherein  we  have 
been  placed  as  grains  of  wheat,  the  molders 
and  builders  of  a  new  anc  better  Europe,  of 
a  new  and  better  universe,  founded  on  the 
fUlal  fear  of  God.  on  fidelity  to  His  Holy  Com- 
mandments, on  respect  for  human  dignity, 
on  the  sacred  principle  of  equality  of  the 
rights  of  all  peoples  and  all  states,  large  and 
small,  weak  and  strong. 

The  war  has  created  on  all  side*  chaotic 
ruin,  both  material  and  moral,  such  as  man- 
kind has  never  known  In  the  entire  cotuiM 
of  human  history.  The  task  of  this  hour  Is 
to  rebuild  the  world. 

As  the  first  element  of  this  restoration, 
we  long  to  see  after  so  long  a  period  of  wait- 
ing, the  prompt  and  speedy  return,  insofar 
aa  circumstances  permit  of  the  prisoner*,  of 
the  interned,  combatant*,  and  civilian*,  to 
their  homes  and  to  their  wives,  children,  and 
the  noble  workf  of  peace 

To  all  them  we  *ay:  Let  not  your  energy 
flag  nor  your  courage  fall:  dedicate  your- 
*elve*  ardently  to  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, sustained  by  a  strong  faith  In  Dlvln* 
Providence.  Apply  yourselves  to  labor,  each 
one  at  his  pout,  reoolut*  and  determined, 
with  a  heart  animated  by  a  generoiu,  in- 
destructible love  of  one's  fellow  man. 

It  1*  difficult,  ceruinly,  but  It  i*  aUc  a 
holy  undertaking  that  awaiu  you  In  rtpalr- 
Ing  the  Immediate  and  disaatrou*  oonee- 
quenres  of  the  war.  We  refer  to  the  decay 
of  public  order,  misery  and  hunger,  the  re* 
laxlng  and  brutailalng  of  cuatom*  and 
usages,  the  lack  of  dUclpllne  among  the 
youth. 

By  ao  doing,  little  by  little,  you  will  pre- 
pare for  your  citle*  and  your  vUlage*.  for 
your  province*  and  your  faihertanda.  a  lot 
more  acceptable  and  renewed  vigor  to  yotir 
blood. 

With  the  threat  of  death  lying  la 
driven  from  the  earth,  from  the  •••. 
from  the  oky,  the  live*  of  men,  crvaturaa  of 
God,  and  that  which  r— aina  to  them  of 
their  private  and  commoti  poMeeoloo  hence- 
forth aesured  by  the  laying  down  of  ormt, 
men  can  now  set  free  their  mind*  and  aputli 
to  the  building  of  the  peace. 
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If  .we  limit  ourselves  to  ccnaideratlon  of 
Biirop*.  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  now 
wltb  gigantic  problems  and  difficulties  wblcb 
we  must  overcome  If  we  wish  to  plan  the 
way  to  a  true  peace,  the  only  one  that  can 
be  lasting. 

Peace.  Indeed,  cannot  flower  and  prosper 
except  m  an  atmosphere  of  secure  Justice 
and  of  perfect  fidelity.  Joined  with  reciprocal 
trust,  mutual  understanding  and  benevo- 
lence. 

The  war  has  aroused  everywhere  discord, 
suspicion  and  hatred.  If,  therefore  the 
world  wishes  to  regain  pence,  it  is  necessary 
that  falsehood  and  rancor  should  vanish 
and  in  their  stead  that  sovereign  truth  and 
charity  should  reign. 

Above  all.  however.  In  our  dally  prayers,  we 
should  beseech  Ood  constantly  to  fulfill  his 
promlss  made  by  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet 
Ezekiel,  "And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and 
will  put  a  new  spirit  In  their  bowels:  and  I 
will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
flesh:  that  they  may  walk  in  my  command- 
menu,  and  kerp  my  Judgments,  and  do 
them:  and  that  they  may  be  my  people,  and 
I  may  be  their  Ood." 

May  the  Lord  Ood  deign  to  creats  this  new 
spirit.  His  spirit.  In  peoples,  and  particularly 
In  the  hcaita  of  those  to  whum  he  has  en- 
trusted the  responllblUty  of  establishing  the 
future  peace. 

TTien  and  only  then  will  the  reborn  world 
•votd  tne  return  of  the  thunderous  scourge 
of  war  and  there  will  reign  a  true,  stable  and 
universal  brotherhood,  and  that  peace  guar- 
anteed by  Christ  even  on  earth  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  believe  and  trust  in  His  law 
of  love. 


A  New  Way  To  Make  Hie  Desert  Bloom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  AanoNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  31,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mil- 
hcps  of  acres  of  public  domain  in  the 
semiarid  West  have  been  used  for  live- 
stock grazing.  Overgrazing  and  period- 
ical dry  years  have  greatly  reduced  its 
carrying  capacity  and  the  vegetative 
cover  so  necessary  in  conserving  mois- 
ture, preventing  floods,  and  protecting 
the  soil  against  erosion.  The  largest 
percentage  of  this  western  range  land 
win  never  be  fit  for  any  other  agricul- 
tural use.  It  is.  however,  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  restore  the  once- 
abundant  vegetation  In  our  efforts  to 
protect  our  investment  in  irrigation,  rec- 
lamation, and  power  projects. 

How  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of 
this  cover  and  its  former  carrying  ca- 
pacity and.  if  possible,  increase  the  for- 
age and  cover  on  these  areas,  is  an  eco- 
nomic problem  of  unestimated  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  West  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. Without  discoimting  the  spendid 
work  which  has  been  done  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  on  our  forests  and  in  our 
rsnge-control  and  public-land  manage- 
ment and-  on  our  drainage  areas  and 
watersheds,  we  still  seek  for  better  and 
cheaper  methods  than  have  heretofore 
been  used.  I  refer  to  the  proposal  to 
seed  or  reseed  rast  areas  quickly  from 
airplanes. 


This  proposal  has  appealed  to  other 
public  officials  and  to  publicists  alike,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fine  arti|cle  beginning 
oa  page  166  of  the  June  iss^e  of  Fortune 
magazine.  The  fact  that  o(ne  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  publications  gives 
this  proposal  such  wide  publicity  is  high- 
ly significant  of  their  evaluation  of  the 
suggestion.  This  article  explains  Dr. 
Lytle  S.  Adams'  plan  for  sowing  seed,  in- 


100  acres  per 


cased  in  pellets,  over  20, 
hour,  and  is  as  follows: 

TRC   FAtM    COLIT^N 
rWIWri  THOT7SAND  ACSTsI  PTR  HOtTW 

"The  farm  Is  still  the  broad  enduring  base 
upon  which  the  entire  UuiUd  States  econ- 
omy rests." 

Dr.  Lytle  8.  Adams,  of  San  Slego,  Inventor 
of  an  airplane  mail  pick-up,  1  tas  developed  a 
peacetime  use  for  war  transport  planes  and. 
at  the  same  time,  a  method  for  the  quick  and 
inexpensive  planting  of  largd  acreages.  He 
claims  he  can  plant  20.000  acr<B  per  hour  with 
his  airplane  seed-pellet  dlss<  mlnator.  Rice 
ha«  been  successfully  sown  l  rom  airplane*, 
but  most  oUier  attempts  at  aerial  seeding 
have  failed  because  the  seeds  were  too  light, 
and,  If  not  blown  away,  were  i  aslly  destroyed 
by  animals  or  weather.  It  Is  uell  known  that^ 
bird  and  animal  droppings  p  ay  a  large  role^ 
In  natural  seeding,  and  Or.  i  Ldams  thought 
a  mechanical  way  could  be  1  ound  to  simu- 
late and  magnify  that  humb  ie  function. 

Dr.  Adams  noted  that  na  ure's  way  was 
effective  because  the  animal  droppings  pro- 
vided weight,  protection,  and  fertilizing  ele- 
ments to  give  the  seed  high  get  minablUty  and 
a  good  start  In  life.  His  ezpe -iments  showed 
that  a  clay  or  adobe  coating  would  provide 
weight  and  protection,  yet  would  dissolve 
easily  in  most  soil  to  release  tie  seed  after  it 
had  penetrated  the  gproun  i.  By  mixing 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potash  and  vitamins 
In  the  protective  coat,  he  gai-e  the  seed  its 
"starter. ■•  The  coating  als )  contains  a 
rodent  and  Insect  repellent.  By  hammer- 
milling  the  seed  to  detach  the  husk  he 
speeded  up  germination  24  to  48  hours.  And 
finally,  by  inventing  a  mac  line  that  can 
turn  out  30.000  pellets  per  riinute  he  pre- 
pared the  seed  pellet  rapidly  and  cheaply. 

While  Dr.  Adams'  orlgina  Idea  was  to 
seed  large  acreages  of  range  land  and  re- 
forest blighted  areas  by  alrp  ane.  a  second- 
ary but  potentially  even  widi  r  xise  occurred 
to  him.  Many  vegetable  seed  5  are  too  small 
to  be  used  efflciently  In  the  oidinary  planter, 
but  a  pellet  coating  would  liring  them  up 
to  suitable  size.  This  year  Dr.  Adams  is 
making  pellets  of  carrot,  spinach,  lettuce, 
celery,  and  onion  seeds  and  v  ill  plant  them 
by  ordinary  drills  or  planters  In  various  test 
plots  around  the  country.  Tlius,  Dr.  Adams 
hopes,  everyone  from  commenial  growers  to 
victory  gardeners  may  utilize  his  Invention, 
In  airplane  seeding.  Dr.  A(  lams  uses  an- 
other Adams  Invention,  the  seed  dissem- 
inator, a  kind  of  rimle&s  whe?l  with  hollow 
spokes.  The  device  is  mounted  under  the 
plane  with  its  tubes  parallel  to  the  earth. 
It  provides  a  controlled,  wid(  band  of  dis- 
semination with  as  many  seeds  per  acre 
as  desired.  The  weight  of  the  pellet  plus 
the  altitude  of  the  plane  dei  ermines  pene- 
tration. Hardness  of  the  sci  can  be  over- 
come and  optimum  planting  depth  can  be 
reached  by  changing  the  elevation  of  the 
plane. 

In  most  Instances,  airplane  planting  will 
be  done  when  a  rain  is  expected,  providing 
the  soil  crust  is  not  Impermeable.  If  It  Is 
crusted  hard,  as  It  often  is  on  ^restem  ranges, 
the  seeding  can  be  done  Jusl  after  a  rain. 
Where  rain  is  so  unreliable  jthat  no  fore- 
casting Is  any  good  (commo^  In  the  arid 
southwest),  Dr  Adams  will  u^  a  metal-en- 
closed pellet  with  holes  in  th4  top  to  admit 
moUttire.  This  "bullet."  larg^y  uaed  ia  r«- 
forestation.  will  drive  Into  thi)  hardest  solL 


The  seed  lies  dormant,  ypt  fuHy  protected, 
until  rain  erentually  comes  to  start  Its 
growth. 

The  possibilities  of  this  type  of  airplane 
seeding  will  be  breath-taking  if  this  years 
experiments  prove  It  practicable.  From  south 
Texas  to  California  are  93.000.000  acres  of 
semidesert  range  land  overgrazed  and  sadly 
in  need  o*  replanting  (Fortune.  November 
1944).  Other  great  areas  west  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  and  from  the  Canadian 
to  the  Mexican  border  could  have  their  carry- 
ing power  In  animal  units  increased  phe- 
nomenally. The  new  method  of  seeding  may 
play  a  part  in  reversing  the  trend  toward 
abandonment  of  arid  land  In  the  dust  bowl, 
may  raise  the  yields  In  large  grain-producing 
areas. 

Because  of  the  speed  of  seeding,  the  low 
manpower  requirements,  and  the  certainty  of 
germination,  costs  should  be  extraordinarily 
low.  £^.  Adams  estimates  that  range  land 
can  be  reseeded  for  half  the  present  cost  of 
about  $3.20  per  acre.  Later,  when  postwar 
equiment  Is  available,  this  figure  should  be 
even  lower.  Savings  In  grain  sowing  will  be 
somewhat  less;  wheat,  for  Instance,  in  blocks 
of  600  or  more  acres,  could  be  seeded  for  76 
cents  per  acre  (present  estimated  cost,  00 
cents).  The  cost  of  seeding  vegetable*  will 
be  reduced  materially  by  the  high  rate  of 
germination  and  by  controlled  spacing,  which 
eliminates  the  need  for  thinning.  Fur  re- 
forestation Dr.  Adams  claims  the  most  spec- 
tacular saving:  costs  of  13.50  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  $16  for  hand  seeding. 

This  year,  seed-pellet  experiments  will  be 
carried  on  in  Texas  at  the  giant  King  Ranch 
and  at  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  in  Spur, 
and  also  at  San  Diego.  A  bill  presented  to 
Congress  asks  for  $2,500,000  to  be  spent  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  for  renewing  and  in- 
creasing forage  on  forest  and  range  lands  In 
the  public  domain  through  the  Adams  plan. 
If  the  tests  prove  out.  Dr.  Adams  expects  that 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  will  be  re- 
juvenated, and  veterans  will  be  given  new 
and  healthful  jobs,  both  on  public  lands  and 
on  large  private  ranches  that  already  show 
cash-on-the-barrel-head  Interest  In  the 
Adams  method. 


Uniyersal  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NTw  jiRsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gould 
Lincoln,  covering  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference for  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  yesterday  sent  his  newspaper  a  dis- 
patch on  the  subject  of  universal  mili- 
tary training.  It  is  both  timely  and 
challenging.  His  conclusion  corresponds 
with  that  I  have  reached  after  two  visits 
to  our  fighting  fronts,  this  year  and  last, 
I  sum  up  my  thoughts  in  these  words: 

We  must  persist  in  our  efforts  for  world 
peace  and  we  must  remain  strong  mili- 
tarily. We  live  in  a  hard-boiled  world  in 
which  men's  hearts  have  not  yet  become 
filled  vith  the  spirit  of  peace.  Bitter- 
ness, resentment.  Intolerance,  suspicion, 
and  hatred  still  plague  mankind  and  na- 
tions are  respected  according  to  their 
ability  to  defend  themselves  and  defeat 
the  aggressors.  It  is  my  profound  hope 
that  we  in  America  will  be  able  to  work 
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out  some  sane,  democratic  system  of 
universal  physical  education  and  military 
training  which,  while  not  Prussianizing 
our  Nation,  will  keep  our  youth  ready  and 
fit  for  any  emergency  arising  In  the  days 
ahead  which  It  would  be  folly  to  describe 
other  than  uncertain, 

Mr.  Lincoln's  dispatch  follows: 

San  Francisco,  May  31. — Moscow's  an- 
nouncement of  the  biggest  peacetime  mUltary 
trtilnlng  schedule  ever  ordered  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  thousands  of  15-  and  16-year-old 
boys  called  up  for  Red  Army  training,  lays 
an  emphasis  on  national  defense,  an  em- 
phasis which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  United  States.  Not  because  this  country 
need  expect  or  fear  war  with  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
two  nations  can  and  will  live  at  peace — but 
because  of  the  wisdom  of  universal  military 
training. 

Twice  within  a  quarter  century  the  United 
SUtes  was  caught  without  adequate  mlUUry 
forces  when  attacked.  It  can  happen  again. 
This  country,  along  with  Russia  and  the  other 
United  NiUlons.  la  at  work  In  San  Francisco 
on  a  charter  for  a  world  organieatlon  to 
maintain  peace.  It  Is  a  great  adventure. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  State*  must  take 
adequate  measures  to  Insure  its  own  safety, 
certainly  until  it  has  been  proved  the  world 
Intends  to  live  In  peace. 

For  months  there  have  been  pending  in 
Congress  proposals  to  establish  a  universal 
peacetime  military  training  system.  Similar 
proposals  were  made  after  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War,  but  were  kicked  aside.  If 
they  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  discard 
the  whole  course  of  history  might  have  been 
different,  and  this  country  might  not  have 
been  compelled  to  Hght  the  greatest  war  of 
all  time,  war  which  Is  not  yet  ended. 

In  order  to  avoid  giving  an  Impression  that 
the  United  States  was  talking  of  world  peace 
In  San  Francisco  while  In  Washington  Con- 
gress was  preparing  to  set  up  universal  mili- 
tary training,  the  House  Committee  on  Fu- 
ture Military  Planning  laid  the  training  pro- 
posals aside.  "Let's  do  nothing  to  rock  the 
boat"  was  the  argument  advanced.  "Let's 
wait  and  see  what  comes  out  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference."  The  Soviet  Union  is 
more  realistic.  It  has  gone  right  ahead  with 
its  plans  for  peacetime  defense  training.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  Joined  with  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  to  form  a  peace  organ- 
ization. 

Everyone  hopes  the  new  organization  will 
work  100  percent.  No  one  knows  whether  it 
will  or  not.  In  any  event.  It  still  remains 
for  the  Great  Powers  to  be  in  position  to  en- 
force peace  by  arms.  If  necessary,  and  to  do 
so  they  must  have  military  strength.  This 
country  has  huge  armed  forces  today.  But 
even  now  partial  demobilization  has  begun 
since  the  war  In  Europe  ended.  The  sooner 
a  military  training  plan  for  the  years  ahead 
Is  developed,  the  better.  President  Roosevelt 
had  come  around  to  the  support  of  such  a 
plan.  President  Truman  can  give  It  added 
Impetus.  If  he  will,  with  a  special  message  to 
Congress. 

Rtissian  Lt.  Gen.  N.  N.  Pronln,  chief  of  the 
training  administration  of  the  Commissariat 
for  Defense,  announcing  the  call  for  Russian 
youth,  said.  "General  military  training  in  the 
present  period  should  be  conducted  on  an 
even  higher  level  than  In  the  days  of  war. 
The  peaceful  period  Into  which  our  country 
has  entered  should  not  lessen  our  attention 
to  the  problems  of  defense."  He  stressed, 
too,  the  value  to  the  youth  of  the  nation  of 
military  training,  for  physical  hardening,  for 
the  Inculcation  of  decisiveness,  endurance, 
stubbornness,  and  Initatlve. 

The  charter  of  the  proposed  world  organi- 
sation for  peace  refers  to  possible  future 
regulation  of  armaments  and  disarmament. 
The  military  staff  committee,  which  it  pro- 
poses to  set  up  to  aid  the  Seciu'lty  Council. 


is  to  look  Into  such  matters  in  the  future, 
but  Its  main  Job  is  to  assist  the  CouncU  on 
all  questions  relating  to  mUltary  require- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Obvi- 
ously, any  question  of  limitation  of  arma- 
ments or  of  disarmament  Uee  in  the  dim 
future.  It's  up  to  Americans  to  prepare  for 
national  defense  In  the  world  as  it  Is  today. 


GoTernmental  Bretton  Woods  Propa- 
ganda Drive  Blacks  Out  Democratic 
Processes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  June  1.  1945 

Mr,  BUPPETT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bretton  Woods  committee  report  falls 
to  Include  in  its  index  a  page  guide  to 
the  minority  views.  In  an  ordinary 
committee  report  this  oversight  would 
be  unimportant.  However,  in  this  case 
the  report  is  both  bulky  and  confusing, 
and  Is  further  complicated  by  lengthy 
appendix  material. 

Accordingly,  in  the  effort  to  get  just 
a  minimum  expression  of  the  opposition 
views  before  the  membership.  I  am  in- 
serting the  section  of  the  minority  report 
entitled  "Governmental  Bretton  Woods 
Propaganda  Drive  Blacks  Out  Demo- 
cratic Processes": 

COVEKMMKNTAL      BRETTON      WOODS      PROPAGANDA 
DRIVE     BLACKS    OUT    DEMOCRATIC     PROCESSES 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposal,  the  propaganda 
drive  accompanying  It  demonstrates  the  fear- 
ful power  of  government  to  Influence,  through 
control  of  modern  publicity  facilities,  the 
actions  of  a  legislative  group.  The  ultimate 
consequences  of  such  power,  ruthlessly  used 
In  this  Instance,  are  terrifying  to  us,  who 
have  watched  it  operate  at  close  range.  Those 
Interested  In  the  future  of  liberty  In  Amer- 
ica should  understand  this  State  use  of  the 
instruments  of  public  information. 

Your  attention  Is  directed  to  an  editorial 
prophecy  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
March  4,  1945.  We  can  testify  that  the  fore- 
casts In  that  editorial  have  been  borne  out 
by  events: 

"There  Is  a  disturbing  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  Is  determined 
to  employ  the  most  ruthless  strong-arm  tac- 
tics to  drive  through  Congress  without  al- 
teration the  so-called  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
gram, on  which  hearings  are  scheduled  to 
begin  this  week  before  the  Bar>king  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

"For  some  time  past  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
boasted  that  they  had  'greased  the  wheels' 
to  slide  the  meastire  through.  Events  have 
shown  that  such  reports  were  not  without 
foundation. 

"But  a  more  Insidious  weapon  than  any 
of  these  Is  the  studied  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  to  tie  the  Issue  of  all-or- 
none  acceptance  of  the  Treasury  program 
with  the  Issue  of  Isolation.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  the  issue  of  isolationism  here 
18  a  synthetic  one,  created  for  purely  po- 
litical purposes." 

Except  for  the  substitution  of  a  silk-glove 
technique,  the  fears  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
were  well  founded.  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  shrewdly  used  every  possible 
method  of  propaganda,  most  of  whl&h  today 


are  conroUed  by  the  Government.  Cun- 
ningly using  the  prestige  of  public  ofDce,  sales 
meetings  were  reported  held  with  radio  com- 
mentators, news  reporters,  columnists,  religi- 
ous leaders,  and  others  who  play  a  decisive 
part  In  Influencing  public  opinion  in  Amer- 
ica. 

With  a  technique  and  effectiveness  resem- 
bling a  totalitarian  ministry  of  propaganda, 
through  these  Influential  avenues,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  drenched  with  publicity  for 
Bretton  Woods. 

OfSclals  of  organisations  of  imposing  voter 
memt>ershlp  flled  into  the  hearings  demand- 
ing that  the  committee  pass  this  confusing 
and  Intricate  proposal  without  change.  To 
our  knowledge,  not  a  single  one  of  these  or- 
ganizational witnesses  had  secured  first-hand 
testimony  giving  an  opposition  appraisal  of 
thl:  plan.  Upon  questioning,  these  witnesses 
usually  declined  to  pretend  to  be  able  to 
discuss  the  proposals  themselves. 

Tills  political  pressure,  plus  other  less  ob- 
vious tactics,  were  carried  on  behind  the 
protection  of  lengthy  and  carefully  staged 
hearings. 

We  could  write  a  lengthy  report  detailing 
the  propaganda  methods  used  to  promote  this 
plan.  Instead,  we  sununarlM  with  this  con- 
clusion : 

This  experience  constitutes  sobering  evi- 
dence to  us  that  the  propaganda  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  government  can  eliminate 
the  proceases  of  orderly  legislation,  based 
upon  a  fair  presentation  of  both  sides.  Un- 
less opposition  to  the  regime  in  power  se- 
cures equal  publicity  facilities  to  present  Its 
views  to  the  people,  bad  government  or  bad 
proposals  cannot  be  effectively  exposed.  Un- 
til those  on  both  aides  of  a  public  question 
have  equal  opportunity  to  present  their  caM 
to  the  people,  representative  government  If 
not  functioning. 


Postmasterskip  at  Clereland,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  GROSSER,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  8 
months  a  vacancy  has  existed  in  the  of- 
fice of  postmaster  for  the  Cleveland  pos- 
tal district.  On  May  31.  the  President 
appointed  and  the  Senate  confirmed  Mr. 
Guy  R.  Lucas  as  postmaster  for  the  city 
of  Cleveland. 

I  have  urged  that  it  was  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  postal  service  that  a 
career  man,  so-called,  that  Is,  a  man  who 
has  spent  his  lifetime  in  the  service, 
should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  oflBce. 

The  highest  quality  of  service  can  best 
be  assured  by  observing  the  principle  of 
selection  on  the  basis  of  superior  ability, 
eflBclency,  and  attention  to  duty.  A  most 
important  factor  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  selection  of  a  person  to 
the  head  position  in  any  service  Is  the 
principle  of  seniority,  chiefly  because  of 
the  wholesome  effect  on  the  entire  serv- 
ice. The  appointment  of  a  person  hav- 
ing a  record  for  efiBciency  and  ability, 
and  with  4  or  5  years  to  serve  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  is  most  desirable. 
Such  an  appointment  constitutes  for 
everyone  in  the  service  an  incentive  to 
devote  his  best  efforts  to  establish  a  rec- 
ord for  good  service.   Those  in  the  service 
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would  then  feel  that  when  they  will  have 
served  40  years  or  more  they  will  have 
an  opportunity,  in  fair  competition,  to 
secure  the  highest  award  in  the  service. 

A  great  many  prominent  citizens  of 
Cleveland  have  spoken  in  the  highest 
terms  of  Mr.  Lucas'  ability  and  hard 
work  In  the  service.  Let  me  quote  some 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Lucas. 

First,  let  me  quote  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Sunday.  October  1,  1944: 

Lucas  seexns  to  us  by  far  the  more  desirable 
candidate.  Harbour  is  only  a  postal  clerk, 
while  Lucas  has  had  years  of  executive  ex- 
penence  and  must  have  a  broader  knowledge 
of  the  complicated  buslnese.  Information 
volunteered  by  postal  employees  Is  to  the 
effect  that  for  years  other  postal  offlclsOs, 
including  the  postmaster  himself,  have  re- 
ferred all  seemingly  Insoluble  problems  to 
Lucas — an  indication  that  he  knows  the  busi- 
ness thoroiighly 

We  therefore  iirge  the  Postmaster  General 
to  place  Lucas  in  this  responsible  position. 

Excerpts  from  page  52  of  report  of 
survey  of  the  delivery  division  of  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  pest  ofBce  dated  May  7, 
1930  by  Inspectors  Hart,  Hadfleld.  Jefler- 
son.  and  Mouser: 

Mr.  Lucas  is  particularly  efficient  and  has 
rendered  especially  meritorious  service,  and 
consequently  his  promotion  to  the  $3,100 
grade  Is  recommended  In  a  separate  report. 

Mr.  M.  J.  McGuire,  8116  Dorver  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland.  Ohio,  who  has  been  in 
t>ostal  service  more  than  40  years,  says: 

If  Lucas  Is  named,  he  will  honor  his  spon- 
sor, and  the  Cleveland  office  will  so  function 
as  to  make  a  career  man  postmaster  a  perma- 
nent institution,  and  Crosser's  efforts  In  that 
direction  will  be  recognized  as  Just  another 
Illustration  of  a  statesman,  rather  than  a 
spoils  politician,  acting  for  good  government. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Cogan,  member  of  legisla- 
tive committee  of  branch  46.  National 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors,  wrote 
from  Cleveland  on  November  15,  1944,  as 
follows: 

My  many  years  of  aerrlce.  personal  contact, 
organization  experience  has  fitted  me  so  that 
I  may  speak  advisedly  on  this  subject. 

Being  In  a  position  to  observe  at  various 
times  throughout  the  year  the  personnel  of 
the  Cleveland  office,  1  believe  that  Guy  R. 
Lucas  would  make  an  outstanding  executive 
whose  successful  operation  of  the  office  would 
reflect  credit  upon  those  who  were  responsi- 
ble for  his  endorsement.  Favorable  com- 
ment by  visiting  commissions  of  postal  in- 
spectors In  the  past,  and  their  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Post  Offlce  Department  have 
placed  his  name  in  the  vanguard  of  efficient 
postal  workers. 

The  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers.  Mr.  W.  C.  Do- 
herty.  In  a  letter  dated  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  September  22.  1944.  said: 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  personnally  rec- 
ommend that  Gtry  R  Lucas  be  appointed 
postmaster  at  Cleveland.  He  Is  an  assistant 
supermtendent  of  mails  at  the  present  time 
but  did  serve  as  a  letter  carrier  during  ills 
early  postal  service. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Lucas  Is  well  qualified  to 
serve  in  the  capacity  of  postmaster.  His  long 
years  of  service  make  him  well  suited  for  the 
exacting  duties  reqtilred  In  that  partictilar 
dDce. 

The  vice  president  of  the  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Co..  Mr.  John  J.  Joseph,  in  a 
letter  dated  August  9.  1944,  said: 


Mr.  Locas  has  been  In  the  postal  service 
for  43  years  and  at  the  preset  time  Is  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  maiU.  Through  vari- 
ous sources  throughout  the  years  I  have  been 
informed  that  he  is  a  verV  efficient  public 
servant  and  has  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
many  operations  and  functions  of  the  Cleve- 
land office.  Perhaps  one  |of  his  strongest 
points  is  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  his  contemporaries. 

I  have  known  the  Lucas  family  for  many 
years  and  consider  It  a  geiiuine  privilege  to 
commend  Mr.  Lucas  to  you.  I  feel  sure  that 
his  selection  would  meet  irlth  general  ap- 
proval here  In  Cleveland. 

Mr,  Joseph  C.  Hostetler,  of  the  law 
firm  Baker,  Hostetler.  and  Patterson, 
former  assistant  city  soli  :itor,  and  a  law 
partner  of  former  Secrets  ry  of  War  New- 
ton D,  Baker  until  the  lajter's  death,  en- 
thusiastically recommenqed  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lucas. 
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The  minority  believes  that  the  future  of 
civilization  depends  upon  he  maintenance 
of  the  solvency  of  the  UnlUd  States  and  the 
stability  of  the  dollar.  Accordingly,  we 
share  with  every  thinking  citizen  the  earnest 
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which  determine  the  operation  of  the  so- 
called  stabilisation  fxind. 

Accordingly,  we  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  appraise  this  proposal,  not  by  the 
stated  objectives,  but  by  whether  or  not  this 
diversely  understood  proposal  In  Its  present 
state.  Is  the  best  approach,  or  even  a  practical 
approach,  toward  the  achievement  of  mone- 
tary stabilization. 

We  believe  the  Members  of  Congress  are 
realists.  We  submit  that  the  plan's  advo- 
cates should  prove  conclusively,  by  authori- 
tative evidence,  that  there  has  been  a  genu- 
ine meeting  of  the  minds  among  the  princi- 
pals who  are  considering  these  agreements. 
Unless  competent  evidence  Is  placed  before 
the  House  that  the  nations  understand  each 
other  on  the  modus  operandi  of  the  plan, 
truly  Intelligent  debate  Is  impossible.  Rosy 
and  glowing  American  oratory  about  the 
benefits  of  this  plan  Is  either  futile,  or  worse 
still,  misleading,  until  Congress  secures  com- 
petent testimony  regarding  the  conceptions 
of  this  proposal  held  by  other  nations. 

Certainly  recent  events  should  teach  us 
that  International  agreements,  like  indi- 
vidual contracts,  should  represent  a  clear  and 
definite  understanding  between  the  Eigna- 
tories.  Even  at  the  outset  Bretton  Woods 
lacks  this  elemental  virtue. 

Accordingly,  we  believe  the  plan,  with  or 
without  the  committee  amendments,  defec- 
tive and  unworkable.  Members  may  find 
guidance  in  appraising  the  scheme  from  the 
analysis  by  one  outstanding  economist: 

"Some  people  seem  to  believe  that  Bretton 
Woods  is  a  cheap  way  of  buying  currency 
stability,  or  even  world  peace.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  Is  a  very  high  fee  Icr  entering 
the  game.  We  have  no  right  to  sit  down  to 
play  it  until  we  know  what  the  rules  are  going 
to  be  and  how  the  others  propose  to  play." 


San    Francisco    Confereuce    and    World 
Condidons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  .^OBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  31).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  on 
the  subject  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence and  world  conditions,  which  I  de- 
livered over  the  radio  last  Sunday  night 
in  connection  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  results  of  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence are  not  yet  clear.  We  do  not  yet  know 
what  actual  power  wUl  be  vested  in  the  new 
league  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  world 
to  come.  If  the  league  exists  and  has  real 
power  to  curb  aggression  or  to  settle  the  com- 
plicated problems  which  are  sure  to  arise  in 
the  future,  that  is  one  thing.  If  the  league 
Is  going  to  be  a  weak  debating  society,  that 
is  another  thing. 

In  any  case,  we  must  try  to  settle  the  fun- 
damental problems  which  have  already  given 
us  two  terrible  world  wars  and  are  liable  U) 
give  us  a  third  and  worse  one. 

The  ommon  people,  ordinary  folk  like  you 
and  me.  don't  want  war.  We  are  always 
amazed  when  It  comes,  anyway.  This  tlms 
we  had  belter  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
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going  to  stop  It.  The  whole  question  about 
where  we  go  from  San  Francisco  relates  sim- 
ply to  this:  How  do  we  stop  the  world  from 
the  disaster  of  another  war? 

I  notice  that  our  opponents,  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  personal  respect,  are  apparently 
of  the  same  mind  as  I.  but  they  keep  asserting 
that  in  addition  to  going  into  a  new  security 
league,  we  have  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Now.  if  we  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  the  other 
fellow  Is  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  when  you 
have  two  or  three  big  fellows  armed  to  the 
teeth,  with  a  bunch  of  little  fellows  also 
armed  to  the  teeth,  shooting  Is  going  to  begin 
somewhere.  Being  armed  to  the  teeth  can 
mean  only  one  thing,  and  that  Is  that  the 
Nation  is  prepared  to  take  the  law  into  Its 
own  hands.  That  can  only  mean  the  rule  of 
force  and  not  the  rule  of  law.  In  fact,  that 
Is  the  great  objection  I  see  to  the  plan  of  the 
league  in  that  It  is  concentrated  too  much 
on  the  rule  of  force.  It  spealis  of  the  right  of 
a  few  large  states  to  police  other  and  smaller 
countries,  but  the  big  states  themselves  can- 
not be  policed.  That  isn't  organized  security; 
it  Is  organized  power  politics:  it  Is  organized 
suspicion,  organized  fear.  Pear  of  what — 
frankly.  I  don't  know.  It  must  be  fear  of 
each  other. 

We  will  have  to  get  over  some  of  our  deep 
suspicion  of  the  Russians.  We  will  have  to 
agree  that  the  Chinese  and  the  Orientals 
can  be  iree  of  interference  by  European  Im- 
perialists for  whom  we  will  otherwise  be 
forced  to  fight  a  war  every  decade  or  so. 
We  will  have  to  seek  the  "four  freedoms"  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  everyone  In 
short,  we  will  have  to  make  the  business  of 
being  a  good  neighbor  a  practical  policy. 

We  will  have  to  abolish  those  terrible  war- 
making  machines,  the  cartels  and  monopolies. 
If  there  is  anything  to  the  reasons  advanced 
for  cartels  and  monopolies,  then  they  should 
be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  and 
not  by  a  few  financiers  who  can  maniptilate 
them  to  their  own  advantage. 

There  are  certain  newspapers  who  are  al- 
ready pounding  the  drums  of  war.  They 
tell  us,  for  example,  that  the  United  States 
must  socnor  or  later  fi^ht  Russia  Some  of 
them  even  suggest  that  we  may  have  to 
fight  Great  Britain.  I  say  that  all  of  this  Is 
fantastic.  I  don't  think  the  Russian  and 
the  British  people  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent than  we  are.  I  think  the  common 
people  over  there  hate  and  detest  war.  Just 
the  same  as  we  do.  They  know  v.hat  It  means 
to  lose  their  sons  and  brothers  and  to  .saddle 
their  economies  with  enormous  tax  burdens. 
We  have  fought  a  great  war  for  what  we  con- 
sider a  noble  purpose,  to  rc^scue  the  world 
from  tyranny.  I  tell  you  now.  that  we  have 
fought  this  war  to  rescue  the  world  from  the 
tyranny  of— war  Itself.  We  have  fought  to 
create  a  world  In  which  war  iind  tyranny  can 
never  exist  again.  If  we  fall' to  create  such 
a  world,  and  to  start  by  cn^atlng  this  view 
within  our  own  hearts,  then  we  have  failed 
miserably. 

I  say  let  us  start  with  tie  idea  that  we 
have  won  this  victory  and  that  we  have  won 
it  with  real  allies  at  our  sid;.  and  not  a  let 
of  coyotes  who  will  struggle  in  turn  at  the 
garbage  pile  of  power 

Under  no  circumstances  sliould  the  youth 
of  this  country  be  called  upon  to  fight  the 
youth  of  any  other  country — yes,  including 
that  of  Russia.  Let  those  who  wish  enshrine 
war  as  the  proper  goal  of  man,  but  they  have 
had  the  consequences  of  it.  Let  us  enshrine 
peace,  and  If  to  love  peace  makes  me  a  worse 
man  than  I  should  be,  then  I  will  have  to 
accept  the  consequences  of  H;. 

I  suspect  that  it  should  be  part  of  our 
policy  not  only  to  adjust  our  relationships 
in  practical  terms  with  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  but  also  our  relationships  with 
some  of  our  own  citizens,  with  the  profes- 
sional war  mongers.  Fascist  personalities,  and 
the  whole  dying  tribe  of  pultocrats  who  look 
with  terror  on  the  Russian  jxperlment  and 
who  feel  It  Is  our  duty  to  §o  In  there  and 


crush  It.  I  don't  know  whether  the  aiTalrs 
cf  this  country  have  teen  run  by  €0  leading 
families,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  if  it  is 
true.  It  is  time  that  we  ripped  their  grip  off 
of  the  future  policies  of  America  and  re- 
turned the  future  of  this  country  to  the 
people  who  have  to  fight  the  wars  and  build 
the  vrealth  which  wars  waste.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, there  must  be  a  full  and  complete 
spiritual  revival  in  this  country.  Hatreds 
and  prejudices  must  be  abolished.  Brotherly 
love  must  be  really  Instituted  in  fact.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  1  percent  of  the  people 
owning  99  percent  of  the  wealth.  The  wealth 
must  be  distributed  on  a  more  fair  and  equi- 
table basis,  equality  of  economic  opportunity 
must  be  given  to  every  man  and  woman, 
and  It  follows  that  what  takes  place  In  Amer- 
ica will  take  place  in  every  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  welcome  the  day 
when  airplanes  and  ships  will  bring  thou- 
sands of  the  youth  of  Mexico,  Iraq.  Rus- 
sia, China.  India,  and  every  country  on  the 
globe  to  attend  schools  here  in  America,  and 
when  those  same  airplanes  and  shlpu  return 
they  will  bear  to  every  other  country  folks 
from  America.  During  the  war  we  sent  our 
young  men  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
for  war  purposes.  Now  let  us  send  them  out 
for  educational  purposes.  If  San  Francisco 
teaches  us  anything.  It  teache.s  us  that  the 
next  war  should  be  a  war  not  of  killing, 
maiming,  and  wounding  but  a  war  against 
ignorance  everywhere,  a  war  for  brotherly 
love,  a  war  for  clean  living  conditions,  for 
a  decent  standard  of  living,  fair  honest  wages 
everywhere  upon  the  face  of  this  earth.  Tliat 
Is  what  I  hope  and  pray  will  follow  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 


Bretton  Woods  Should  Be  Honestly  Con- 
sidered by  Itself,  and  Not  Be  Falsely 
Tied  to  Peace  Conferences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
promoters  of  Bretton  Woods  lack  either 
the  Integrity  or  the  Intelligehce  to  pre- 
sent this  scheme  straightforwardly. 

So,  with  cunningness  or  stupidity,  they 
declare  that  it  is  essential  to  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  proposals  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

Are  they  telling  the  truth?  Or  is 
this  simply  a  trick  in  the  Hitler-Goebels 
fashion — you  know  that  method — tell  a 
big  lie,  keep  telling  it.  and  pretty  soon 
the  people  will  be  believing  it,  and  re- 
peating it  themselves. 

The  answer  to  this  falsehood  can  be 
found  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
editorial  columns,  back  on  March  4. 
The  Herald  Tribune  is  a  newspaper  that 
has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  leader 
among  those  with  International  views. 
They  indicated  that  hooking  up  Bretton 
Woods  w^ith  peace  conferences  was  de- 
ceitful and  dishonest,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  following  editorial: 

THE    BBETTON    WOODS    ISST7E 

There  Is  a  disturbing  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  is  determined 
to  employ  the  most  ruthless  strong-arm  tac- 
tics to  drive  through  Congress  without  alter- 
ation the  so-called  Bretton  Woods  program. 


on  which  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
this  week  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
(sic)  Committee. 

For  some  time  past  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  sponsors  of  this  legislation  have 
boasted  that  they  had  "greased  the  wheels'* 
to  slide  the  measure  through.  Events  have 
show  that  such  reports  were  not  without 
foundation.  When  the  House  was  being  re- 
organized In  January,  membership  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  according 
to  George  B.  Bryant.  Jr.,  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a 
recent  dispatch  to  that  newspaper,  was  se- 
lected with  unusual  care.  The  five  Demo- 
cratic vacancies  on  this  committee — which 
will  have  much  to  say  about  continuing 
New  Deal  financial  and  economic  controls, 
in  addition  to  Its  International  financial 
plans — were  filled  with  Democrats  of  the  New 
I>;al  school,  and  It  was  then  expanded  to 
include  two  more.  This  new  committee, 
*  which  the  administration  refers  to  as 
"streamlined,"  and  Republicans  as  "stacked." 
had  iXa  trial  test  a  month  ago  on  the  George 
bill,  and  for  the  first  time  In  recent  years 
the  Democratic  Members  voted  as  a  unit  In 
opposition  to  a  Republican -sponsored  meas- 
tire.  Next,  when  the  Wagner-Spence  bill, 
designed  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  program,  was  Introduced  It 
was  revealed  that  It  proposed  to  finance  the 
Initial  needs  of  the  monetary  fund  from  the 
so-called  gold  profits  In  the  present  stabili- 
zation fund.  Critics  of  this  procedure  Inter- 
pret It  as  a  device  for  bypassing  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

But  a  more  Insidious  weapon  than  any  of 
these  Is  the  studied  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  tie  the  issue  of  all-or-none 
acceptance  of  the  Treasury  program  with 
Issue  of  isolation.  The  theme  Is  constantly 
reiterated  that,  as  Dean  Acheson,  of  the  State 
Department,  put  It  before  representatives  of 
104  national  organizations  invited  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  pep  talk  by  the  Treasury  on 
Wednesday,  other  nations  "would  be  chilled 
toward  Dumbarton  Oaks"  If  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals  for  International  coopera- 
tion In  the  financial  field  are  rejected. 

It  would  be  a  grave  error  of  Republican 
leadership  to  permit  itself  to  be  maneuvered 
into  a  false  position  before  the  public  on 
this  measure,  for  the  issue  of  isolationism 
here  Is  a  synthetic  one.  created  for  purely 
political  purpKJses.  The  $18  000.000.000  finan- 
ciai  set-up,  which  la  conveniently  referred  to 
a«  the  Bretton  Woods  program,  did  not 
emanate  with  that  conference  nor  was  It 
drawn  up  under  any  authorization  from 
Congress.  It  was  developed  out  of  plan?  pro- 
duced by  Lord  Keynes  and  associates  on  be- 
half of  the  British  Treasury  and  Dr.  Harry 
White  and  others  acting  for  our  Treasury  and 
as  represented  a  tentative  agreement  among 
unnamed  technical  experts  of  80  nations. 
Discussions  at  Bretton  Woods  were  confined 
rigidly  to  this  Joint  statement  of  principles, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  explore  other 
proposals.  Largely  because  of  this  limita- 
tion on  discuFslon,  the  delegates  were  not 
authorized  to  bind  their  respective  govern- 
ments. Lord  Keynes  himself  made  this  un- 
equivocally clear  when  he  declared: 

"We  (the  British  delegation),  in  common 
with  other  delegations,  reserve  the  opinion 
of  our  government  on  the  dcciunent  as  a 
v.hole  and  on  every  part  of  it  •  •  •  We 
do  not  even  recommend  cur  government  to 
adept  the  result.  We  merely  submit  It  tat 
what  It  Is  worth  to  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lators concerned." 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  Bretton  Woods 
program  was  never  Intended  as  anything  but 
a  starting  point  for  legislative  action  to 
achieve  the  objective  it  seeks.  It  is  a  com* 
plete  distortion  of  the  facts  to  imply  that 
any  modification  of  that  agreencnt  eoa'd  be 
construed  as  In  any  sense  •  lefmillatioii  of 
the  achievements  of  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
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Postal  Pay  and  9flr.  Gaiy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vncnru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSDN  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times-Dispatch, 
published  in  Richiaond,  Va.: 

POSTAI.  PAY   AND  UR.  CAST 

The  Houss  last  wc«k  paas«d  the  bill  to  In- 
crease the  salaries  cf  postal  workers.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  postal  pay  situa- 
tion know  that  this  group  of  Government 
employees  has  been  long-suflerlng  in  this  re- 
spect. The  postal  vorkers  have  not  had  a 
general  pay  Increase^  in  more  than  20  years. 
and  their  basic  scales  are  among  the  lowest 
in  the  Oovemment  service  for  the  character 
of  work  performed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Senate  will  glvo  early  approval  to  this 
mea&iire  for  the  correction  of  a  long-stand- 
ing injustice  to  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
hard-working  groupii  of  civil  sert'ants 

The  new  Representative  from  this  district, 
J.  Vaugham  Gast.  made  the  consideration  of 
the  Dill  the  occasion  for  bis  maiden  speech 
in  the  House.  "Some  of  my  constituents." 
Mr.  Gait  said.  "wUl  probably  think  it  strange 
that,  although  duriag  my  campaign.  I  em- 
phasized the  need  :'or  economy  in  govern- 
ment during  the  postwar  period,  I  am  mak- 
ing my  first  speech  In  support  of  salary  in- 
creases." He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  per- 
siiasive  statement  In  support  of  the  measure. 

We  believe  we  can  assure  Mr.  Oaht  that  no 
one  is  likely  to  hold  It  against  him  for  voting 
with  the  majority  on  a  bill  so  obviously  de- 
serving that  It  was  pt-aaed  by  a  vote  of  361  to  1, 


laiportant  Redactions  ia  Telephone  and 
Cable  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCi:  R.  HAYENNER 

or  cAiuzroainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Spea>cer.  the 
Pederal  Communications  Commission 
has  recently  put  Into  effect  very  im- 
portant reductions  In  domestic  long  dis- 
tance telephone  ra:es  and  in  interna- 
tional telegraph  and  cable  rates  which. 
It  \n  estimated,  will  save  the  users  of 
these  communication  services  approxi- 
mately $21,000,000  a  year.  I  have  just 
received  the  following  explanatory  let- 
ter from  Commissioner  Ray  C.  Wake- 
field. California  member  of  the  FCC: 

Fbdoul  CoMmnncATioKS  Commission. 

Waahinffton.  D.  C,  May  30. 1945. 
Congressman  PsAifcs  F(.  Havxnnb. 
Uotue  0/  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkas  CoNcansMAM  H«vrtnu:  Two  signifl- 
eant  actions  affecting  your  California  con- 
stituents have  b«en  taken  by  the  Pederal 
Communications  Commission  recently.  One 
Involves  a  reduction  In  long-distance  tele- 
phone rates  and  the  ether  in  international 
telegraph  and  cable  rstss.     •     •     • 


I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  re:Dort  these 
reductions  to  you  as  I  have  ieen  pirticularly 
interested  in  the  telephond  and  telegraph 
work  of  the  Commission.  CoEimlssloner 
Walker  and  I  constitute  the  teleplione  com- 
mittee. Particular  credit  is  due  to  Commis- 
sioner Walker  for  the  coast-ta-coast  long-dis- 
tance telephone  reductions  which  are  effec- 
tive July  1.  1945.  When  Conlmissic  ner  Walk- 
er came  to  the  Commission} in  19:i4,  he  vis- 
ualized the  possibility  of  oie  $2  S)  rate.  At 
that  time  the  rate  was  110:25  htatlon-to- 
statlon  and  $12.75  person-tc -person  for  a  3- 
minute  call.  Effective  July  1,  1945.  the  rate 
will  be  $2.50  8tatlon-to-6tatit)n  and  $3.50  per- 
fon-to-person  as  compared  With  the  present 
rate  of  $4  statlon-to-statioii  and  15  person- 
to-person. 

The  International  telegraph  and  cable  rate 
teductions  which  became  iffective  May  1. 
1945,  are  the  most  drastic  oaes  ever  effected 
In  lowering  communication  costs  fcr  the  pub- 
•  He.  For  example,  formerly  the  rate  for  a 
full  rate  ordinary  message  from  15an  Fran- 
cisco to  Italy  was  41  cents  per  word;  from 
New  York  to  Italy,  the  ra'  e  for  the  same 
message  was  27  cents  per  word.  Under  the 
reduced  pattern,  the  rate  for  the  f^ime  mes- 
sage from  San  Francisco  to  Italy  it,  24  cents; 
or  from  New  York  to  Italy  20  ctnts.  The 
former  rate  from  San  Prauclsco  to  Russia 
was  44  cents  and  to  Denmirk,  40  cents;  or 
from  New  York  to  Russia,  10  cents,  and  to 
Denmark,  26  cents.  To  bota  points  the  rate 
is  now  imlformly  24  cents  ^rom  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  20  cents  from  Newf York. 

As  you  know,  the  charges  tor  lnt47national 
messages  are  composed  of  I  two  Oaslc  ele- 
ments (1)  the  charge  for  thje  domestic  serv- 
ice in  sending  the  message  from  the  point  cf 
origin  within  the  interlorj  of  the  United 
States  to  the  place  where  J  the  message  Is 
turned  over  to  the  radio-tc 
carrier  wtiich  Is.  generally, 
(2)  the  charge  for  the  mes 
telegraph  or  cable  carrier 
transmission.  As  further 
attached  news  releases,  the 
messages  vary  according  to 
ice  rendered,  that  is.  ordlnaiy  service,  which 
is  carried  on  a  full-rate  basi^,  code,  deferred, 
and  night  letter. 

The  reduced  basic  rate  pattern  of  20  cents 
per  word  for  the  full-rate  qrdlnary  message 
applies  to  international  mefcsages  from  the 
United  States  destined  to  fbrelgn  points  of 
commimication    In    Europe.  [Latin    America. 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.    IPtirthtr.  In  view 
of    the    reduced     United    States     land-line 
charges    ( the  -  domestic  servl|ce)    or.  overseas 
telegrams  and  cables  whlcW  simultaneously 
became  effective  on  May  l.ll945,  U  Is  to  be 
noted  that  residents  of  California  wUl  re- 
ceive even  a  more  substantial  reduction  in 
the  charges  for  such  commtinlcations  than 
residents  of  New   York.     Prior  thtreto  and 
with  the  exception  of  traffic  from  the  United 
States   to  South   America,   the   Weft   Indies, 
and  Central  America,  the  United  States  land- 
line  charges  for  messages  frota  the  west  coast 
to  New  York  were  based  ujwn  the  distances  of 
the  overland  haul  and  were  a^ded  to  the  basic 
International   rate.     Re6idei|ts   of    the   west 
coast  paid  14  cents  a  word  t^r  the  ^  and -line 
haul  of  full-rate  ordinary  mfessages  destined 
to   foreign    points;    residentS|  of    th(?    Middle 
West  paid  8  cents,  smd  residents  of  the  East 
paid  less.     With  respect  to  traffic  from  the 
United    States    to    South    America.    Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indl«.  In  a  proceed- 
ing which  I  held  about  2  yeirs  ago.  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of   reduced  rates 
from  the  United  States  to  So^th  America,  the 
land-line  rate  differentials   #ere  eliminated 
and  a  flat  4-cent  rate  for  tht  full-rate  ordi- 
nary message  was  applied  foj traffic  from  all 
points  beyond  New  York  destined  t3  Latin 
America.  I 

By  the  rate  reductions,  effective  May  1, 
1945.  this  principle  of  a  flat,,  uniform  land- 
line  rate  for  all  points  beyudd  New  York  is 
DO  longer  resuicted  to   trai  ic  destined   to 


legraph  or  cable 
I  New  York;   and 

je  by  the  radio- 
for   the  overseas 

idicat(Kl  by  the 
larges  for  such 

le  class  of  serv- 


Latln  America,  but  has  now  been  extended  to 
international  traffic  destined  to  all  parts  ol 
the  world.  Accordingly,  west-coast  residents 
now  have  added  to  the  basic  rate  for  the 
full-rate  ordinary  message  only  4  cents  as 
compared  with  the  14-cent  former  Uind-line 
rate. 

The  new  -ate  pattern,  of  course,  provides 
for  proportionate  reductions  li>  the  other 
message  classlflcatlons.  such  as  code,  deferred, 
and  night-letter  telegrams.  This  informa- 
tion is  set  forth  In  the  enclosed  News  Re- 
leases. In  this  connection,  yoi'  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  knowing  that  traffic  flgures  Indi- 
cate that  only  5  percent  of  International 
traffic  Is  In  the  full-rate  classification.  Thus, 
the  bulk  of  traffic  will  now  be  transmitted 
at  costs  substantially  below  the  20-cent 
flgtire. 

The  foregoing  rate  reductions  represent 
only  a  part  of  the  Commission's  activity  In 
the  field  of  postwar  international  communi- 
cations. There  Is  even  much  more  to  be 
accomplished  In  order  to  insure  a  low -cost, 
prompt,  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  communi- 
cations between  the  United  States  and  all 
places  of  the  world,  and  the  Commission  will 
continue  with  its  efforts  In  this  field. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rat  C.  Wakstiklo. 

Commissioner. 


The  Cattle  Industry  and  Tariff  Reduction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  31 ) ,  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
RiccRD  a  statement  by  P.  E.  Mollln, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  Na- 
Uonal  Livestock  Association,  setting 
forth  the  view  of  the  cattle  Industry  with 
reference  to  a  further  reduction  In  the 
tariff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Cattls  Industht  Looks  at  a  Puithbi 

RBDUCnON    IN    THE   TAaUT 

We  present  below  some  statistical  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  cattle  population  In  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  In  South 
American  countries.  Also  flgures  on  United 
States  beef  production.  catUe  and  calf  slaugh- 
ter and  the  amount  of  beef  exported  from 
Canada  in  recent  years.  Also  flgures  as  to 
existing  cattle  quotas  and  the  tariff  cuts  al- 
ready made  under  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram to  date  on  catUe,  dressed  beef,  canned 
beef,  and  hides 

Cof«c   population 

United  States: 

1940 68,  801,  000 

1945 81^  rjQQ  000 

Mexico  : 

1930 _ 10,  083,  000 

IMO _ 11.603,000 

(No  recent  figure  available.  CaUle  num- 
hers  thought  to  have  increased  since  that 
time  ) 

Canada: 

1W9 _ a.  376,  000 

19** _ 10.  34<l,  000 
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Cattle  poputaf ton— Co:itlnued  1939:  Cattle  weighing  more  than  700  pounds  ^  Debt  Not  a  Donation 

Argentina:  reduced  from  2  to-l»^  cents  per  pound.                                              

1937 33,207.000  MEXICAN  ACREianarr  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1942 31,460.000  1943:  Cattle  weighing  between  400  and  700  or 

(Decrease  no  doubt  due  severe  drought  of  poimds  reduced  from  2«4  to  1»4  cents.  ,,rv%f      twnnxr  «rrNo.f>w<to 

last  2  or  3  years  )  ctraAN  agreement  HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

Uruguay:                                                         ,  1942:  Dressed    beef    reduced    from    original  or  caufornu 

1937. _ 8.297,000  preferential    rate    of   4*io    to    3    cents    per  .     in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFTES 

1943 6,256  000  pound.     (This  reduction  does  not  apply  to 

(Decrea.se  no  doubt  due  severe  drought  of  °^^"  countries.)  Friday.  June  1.  1945                   , 

last  2  or  3  years.)                         ,          ^  Argentina  trade  agreement  Mr.     VOORHIS     of     California.     Mr. 

Brazil:  1941:  Canned  beef  reduced  from  6  cents  per  Speaker,  on  May  14,  1945,  I  introduced 

1938 _ 40.076,000  pound  to  3  cents  per  pound.  House  Joint  Resolution  192.  the  text  of 

1942 42.500,t)00  Hides  reduced  from  10  percent  to  5  per-  which  follows: 

^  w  cent  ad  valorem.  „      ,      .      ^   '„.._.,     .. 

<^"*^-  Tallow  reduced  from  y,  cent  per  pound  ^"fJl^'^^^^'''  ^«*  »"  monetary  benefits 

1941.- 5,335,000  to  li  cent  per  pound  awarded  veterans  of  the  wars  of  the  United 

19-''2-               _  _         _                  4  897  000  -^            .  States,  and/or  their  dependents,  by  the  Con- 

n93fr-*Oftveraee"L'o24'ooor                    '  ,   Jouwui  note  from  the  above  that  the  cattle  gress  of   the  United  States,  on   account  of 

(1936-*0  average  6,024.000.)  Industry  In  this  country  Is  at  a  peak  In  num-  physical   or  mental   disabilities  Incurred   by 

Beef  and  veal  produ,Hion  bers  and  that  beef  production  Is  expanded  to  said   veterans   In   defense   of   their   country 

United  States:  ^  wartime  basis  and  that  under  the  existing  are  hereby  declared  to  be  both  In  law  and 

1936     (hleh    for    oeace-           Pounds  trade  agreements  law  t^e  full  50  percent  cut  In  fact,  a  partial  repayment  of  a  debt  owed 

timel                                  8  433  000  000  ^    f      ^^  f  ^"''^  ^J^  °'^'*^  °^  °'°^*  °'  ^^  ^^^  Nation  to  such  veterans  and /or  their 

t'™«' H,  4JJ,  ouy,  ooo  the  Important  items  affecting  the  cattle  In-  dependents 

JgJJ- — -   10  ??9  SSr  ^fn'^i.^'n'/TH^"  "h.^^^ko,"'  '^!  f""'  ^ha*   ^^^    common-law    doctrine    holding 

^^** - 10.779.000,000  as  proposed  in  the  pending  bill  would  leave  guch   awards  to  be,   as  a   matter  of  law,  a 

(For  first  quarter  1945  total  beef  and  veal  only  a  semblance  of  tariff  protection  for  this  gratuity.  Is  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled 

production    345.000,000    pounds    above   same  great  Industry.     It  should  not  be  forgotten 

quarter  1944.)  that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  land  The  background   and  reasons  for  the 

Canadian  exporUr  acreage  in  this  country  grows  grass  and  that  introduction    of    this    measure    are    set 

Total  Canadian  exports  cattle  and  beef  con-  X?  purpose  ^''  ''""°'  """  ""^  '°'  ^^  ^"^^    ^°    ^^»    '^   ^^^    following    article 

verted  to  dressed-beef  basis  That  use  of  the  power  to  cut  ^arlffs  has  not  T^^^""    1   ^.^^W\  !^°^    ^""^   P^?" 

1938^42:  Average  90  OOO.COC  pounds.  been   limited   to   Items   where   existing  rates  ^^^^^^  '"  ^^^  Arcadia  Bulletin,  of  Arcadia. 

1944:  Exceeded  112,000.000  pounds.  ^gre  a  barrier  to  Imports  Is  clearly  evidenced  Calif.,  on  May  21.  1945.  that  I  am  simply 

1945:  Estimated    to    exce.;o    134,400.000  in  practically  all  of  the  above  items.    Cattle  going  to  ask  consent  to  include  that  af- 

P°tind8.  Imports  have  moved  into  this  country  freely  tide  with  my  remarks  here  concerning 

(Note   1945  figure  is  Increas*  of  approxl-  from    Canada   and   Mexico    under   the    rates  my  joint  re^lution: 

mately  50  percent  over  5-year  average  1938-  prescribed    In    the    original    Hawley-Smoot       ^...^.^.^  „^^.  „  „^„1  _^    . 

42.)  Tariff  Act.     Dre.ssed  beef  has  come  In  con-  '«^™"n«  "^^^^e  more  than  just  a  GRATcrrr. 

„  ..  ,     ,       ,.,.           ...         J       ,  eiderable  quantity  from  Cuba  In  recent  years  sats  roe 

Total  slaughter  cattle  ard  calves  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  indicated  that  Canada,  having  (^y  Capt.  A.  A.  Roe,  a  veteran  of  three  wars) 

United  States:  expanded  Its  processing  facilities  during  the  Oh.  yes;  the  Congress  from  time  to  time 

1942 27, 619, 000  war.  will  seek  also  a  reduction  In  the  tariff  has    granted    war    veterans    and    their    de- 

1943 27,683,000  on  dressed  beef  in  order  to  send  part  of  Its  pendents    monetary    and    other    benefits    in 

1944   (revised) 33,700,000  exports  to  this  country  In  that  fashion.  recognitio'i    of    their    service    and    sacrifices 

Total  slaughter   (farm   slau<;hter  not   in-  Our  imports  of  canned   beef  from  South  in  defense  of  our  common  country;  but  here 

eluded)    first  4  months  of   1945   14  percent  America   prior   to  the  war   ran   around   80.-  is  where  the  rub  comes:  Under  an  old  com- 

above  same  4  months  of  1944.  000,000  pounds  per  year — some  years  higher  mon-law  doctrine  It  is  held  that  such  bene' 

Quotas  under  trade  a.rcemen.s  made  rrith  "jf"  \hat.     About  the  time  the  war  began.  ?S  f^'i^,r?«^not%S^„h,."/  "  ^'T^^^l 

Canada  and  Mexico  now  suspended  for  the  ^^^^^  ^^e  Army  made  Its  first  purchases  of  JJ^  as  such  are  not  enforceable  as  «  matter  of 

duration  South  American  canned  beef,  it  was  found  '*^-      H<?nce     veteran     claims     cannot     be 

that  they  could  undersell  the  domestic  prod-  brought  Into  a  court  of  equity  for  adjudl- 

"'*"'"''  AcnEEME>T  ^,ct  close  to  15  cents  per  pound.    The  cut  in  "H??"  ,       ,     ., 

^  ♦*,          .  u.        ,        „         ,,.  ti^e   ^rlff  from  6   to   3   cents   was   entirely  ^^  ^  ""^^  "  was  necessary  to  create  a 

Cattle   weighing   less  than   175  gratuitous                                                 ^^y-^^iy  special  agency,  something  distinct  and  Inde- 

pounds 61,933  „^  .,.^'  ..        ,  .     ,  ,„             ...    ^      .  pendent  of  courts  of  equity,  for  the  adludl- 

Cattle  weighing  more  than  700  „  ^^  »>^J«»  ?%"^'?^'  10  percent  ad  valorem  Nation  of  veterans'  clatos  inder  the  acts  of 

pounds 155.799  "!",  *   "^'^l"*     ^^^^   *"**   certainly   by   no  congress.    This  agency  Is  now  known  as  the 

1939:  stretch  of  the  Imagination  could  be  consid-  Veterans'    Administration;    it    Is    a    sort    of 

Cattle   weighing  ■  less   thar.    200  ,         *  °"  ^°  importations.    Records  show  court   beyond   the   pale   and   power   of   our 

pounds : 100.000  ^^^^     Importations     annually     from     South  democratic  system  of  Jurisprudence.    Its  like 

(Superseding  the  original  cuota  America  and  other  countries.     There  was  no  cannot  be   found   In   any   other  democratic 

on  cattle  weighing  less  than  excuse  whatsoever  for  the  reduction  in  the  country  in  the  world 

175  pounds.)  tariff  on  this  Item  Through  the  years  we  have  proceeded  un- 

Cattle  weighing  more  thar.  700  It  is  our  fear  that  further  cuts  in  the  tariff  der  this  old  common-law  doctrine,  a   relic 

poimds 225,  000  made  at  request  of  foreign  interests  without  ot  a  barbaric  age.  In  the  matter  of  veteran 

MEXICAN  AGREEMEN"  regard  to  the  effect  on  American  cattle  pro-  benefits,  which  holds  that  all  such  benefits 

ducers  can    bring  disaster   to   this   Industry  ^^^  *  gratuity.     What  Is  a  gratuity?     Look 
1943:  Cattle      weighing      over      200  ^^^^^^  t^g  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  at  Webster.     He  says:  "A  gratuity  is  some- 
pounds  and  less  than  700  pour  ds..  400,000  to  a  basis  of  only  domestic  consumption.    We  *^*°8  8^^^"  without  any  equivalent  or  rec- 
( Recently   Canadian   meat   Interests   have  have  had  no  export  trade  In  beef  for  more  ompense,  or  without  claim  or  merit,  being 
suggested  that  the  British  mariet  for  Cana-  than  a  generation  except  during  the  two  war  without  reason,  cause,  or  proof;  a  free  gift; 
dlan  beef  may  not  extend  beycnd  1946  and  periods.     The     possible     heavy     Imports     of  » present;  a  donation."    In  other  words,  under 
have  suggested  seeking  a  raise  in  the  quota  cattle,   dressed  beef  and  canned   beef  from  ^^^'  doctrine  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
on  cattle   weighing  more  than   700   pounds  Canada.  Mexico.  Cuba,   and  South   America  f^^nt  owe  the  human  wreckage  of  war  noth- 
from  225,000  head  to  500.000  hiad.     If  this  _,,.»,      '*.!«  r„„^h»r«  oViToT^i.^  «o../?f;,T    i  ^^-  ^  *  matter  of  law. 
request  were  granted  it  would  inake  a  total  T^r '1*11*  «nH   Mpvino^.n  t^f  particularly  one  wonders  how  many  patriotic  citizens 
quota  for  the  two  countries  of  e::actly  1.000,-  hr.?t  t!?  nnr  fndn.t,^    «r.H  tl          >f   "f^^Z  *^^  members  of  our  fighting  forces,  and  their 
000  head  Of  cattle.)  *„  tf.l w^^  ,.?*     7*  ♦^    .    ,'J  '^"''^  ^  families,  would  agree  to  this  definition  of  vet- 
„,rf„  '  .  „  #«  tnriH  reduction  In  the  tariff.     The  only  eran  benefits?     Do  we  owe  these  men  now 
Reduction  in  tariff  way  to  prevent  It  is  to  strike  that  provision  coming  back  to  us  from  the  battleflelds^f 
CANADIAN  AGREEMENT  from  the  pending  tariff  blU.  the  world,  maimed  and  wounded  in  body  and 
1*36:  Respectfully  submitted.  mind,  a  debt  or  a  donation?     You,  Mr.  and 
Cattle  weighing  more  than  700  pounds  A»«erican  National  Liv«-  Mrs.   America,   must   answer   that   question 

reduced  from  3  to  2  cents  jwr  pound.  stock  Assocutiow,  now. 

Calves  weighing  less  than  175  pounds  re-  By  F.  E.  Mollin,  Executive  Secretary.  The    Preeldent.    most    cltiaens.    and    this 

duced  from  2\iU>l  \i  cents  per  pound.  Dknvw,  Colo.  May  it,  1945.  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  U  no  debt 
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contracted  by  this  Oovernment  more  binding 
und  snored  than  the  debt  we.  as  a  people,  owe 
these  veterans.  T^  is  debt  o(  all  debts  should 
be  made  enforcea  ^le  In  a  court  of  equity, 
organized  In  accordance  with  due  process  of 
law. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that,  under  the  present 
•jrsMm.  veteran  claims  are  adjudicated  on  the 
b*ala  or  favor  Instead  of  ju.stlce  luider  law? 
That  this  evil  theory  of  gratuity  permeates 
every  department  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration? It  Is  refljcted.  of  necessity.  In  the 
attitude  of  Investigators,  examiners,  adjudi- 
cation offlcers.  and  rating  boards  toward  vet- 
eran claims  filed  under  the  acts  of  Congress: 
It  is  the  established  policy. 

No  catch-all  legislation,  no  OI  bill,  no 
new  veteran  orgac  izatlon.  no  change  In  the 
personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
will  remedy  a  c<'ndltlon  that  has  forced 
thousands  of  dlai^bled  veterans  and  their 
loved  ones  Into  poverty  and  privation 
throughout  the  years.  This  false  and  In- 
human doctrine  aid  policy  must  be  banished 
and  wiped  out  before  we  can  even  talk  Intel- 
ligently of  the  so-called  veteran  problem. 

The  evils  growing  out  of  the  existing  policy 
are  far  reaching  in  their  various  ramifica- 
tions and  too  numerous  to  be  gone  into  here; 
it  Is  safe  to  say.  however,  that  BO  percent 
of  the  wrongs  complained  of  by  disabled  vet- 
erans wUl  be  found  to  have  their  roou  buried 
deep  In  that  one  word,  gratuity.  It  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  ai  such,  cannot  be  held  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  application  of 
the  common-law  doctrine  being  applied  to 
▼cteran  claims. 

At  a  conference  between  Congressman 
VooRHTs  and  national.  State,  and  local  rep- 
resentatives of  tte  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, reported  In  these  columns  last  month, 
this  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed,  and 
as  a  result  on  April  23,  1045,  House  Resolu- 
tion 192  was  Inti-oduced  In  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Legislation.  Tl'oee  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  disabled  veterans  may  communi- 
cate with  JnuiT  VooBHis.  Congressman, 
501  House  Office  Xiulldtng.  Washington.  D.  C  . 
or  Millard  W  Rl05.  national  service  director, 
Disftbled  American  Veterans.  Inc..  543  Muu- 
sey  Building.  Wa^^hlngton  4.  D.  C.  for  such 
Information  as  may  be  desired  upon  this 
subject. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  returning  sol- 
diers from  this  war  will  repel  with  scorn 
any  Implication  that  he  wishes,  desires,  or 
will  accept  charlt/.  gratuity,  or  donations  In 
any  form.  As  upjstanding  fighting  men  they 
will  demand  justice.  He  -vho  .would  accept 
less  is  a  fool;  he  ^vbo  seeks  more  is  a  knave. 


Proposed  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  irOltTH  CABOLINA 
IN  THB  SENATX  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June.  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday  May  31 ) ,  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very 
splendid  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Thompson.  ediU)r  of  the  High  Point 
Enterprise.  High  Point.  N.  C.  May  25. 
1945.  tn  which  he  discusses  sensibly  and 
dispassionately  the  so-called  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Act. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


AS    A    nUSNO    OP    Ttfa    IfWRO    SAC! 

There  Is  no  newspaper,  no  public  official, 
no  sociologist,  no  individual  of  either  race 
who  is  more  anxious  to  a^  an  Improvement 
in  the  relations  betwe^  the  white  and 
colored  races  than  is  thq  Entenmse. 

There  Is  none  more  antious  tc  see  an  Im- 
provement in  the  econcmlc  st;itt!s  of  the 
Negro. 

And  there  have  been  rery  few  who  were 
quicker  to  point  out  and  to  oppose  Incidents 
of  Injustice  to  the  Nciro  racs — Incidents 
which  we  all  know  occur  fre<iuently  but 
nevertheless,  much  less  1  equently  than  was 
once  the  case 

Otir  attitude  is  not  based  on  charity. 
Rather  It  Is  based  on  tie  conviction  that 
no  country,  no  section,  lo  community  can 
achieve  real  prosperity  us  long  as  a  large 
proportion  of  Its  population  is  Ignorant, 
poverty-stricken  and  the  victim  of  economic 
discrimination. 

Likewise  no  country,  seitlon  ot  community 
can  progress  far  unless  is  progiess  Is  based 
on  fair  play — fair  play  up  5n  the  part  of  both 
the  majority  and  the  minority. 

It  Is  for  these  reasonk.  and  speaking  as 
a  friend  to  the  Negro  raceJ that  tl  e  Enterprise 
is  unalterably  opposed  tojthe  bill  now  before 
the  Congress  which  Is  maiscalled  the  fair 
employment  practice  act] 

We  know  of  nothing  wilch  would  do  more 
to  cause  Inter-raclal  strlf^,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  the  Negro  race  lites  been  making  for 
the  last  80  years,  than  this  pioposed  law. 
Truly  it  Is  an  abortive  I  brain  child,  begot 
by  the  passionately  impractical  do-gooders, 
conceived  by  politicians  avidly  seeking  the 
Negro  vote,  and  nursed  py  the  totalitarian 
bureaucrats  who  never  r^iss  an  opportunity 
to  Increase  the  power  ct  government  over 
the  lives  of  men 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  law  would  be 
to  tell  an  employer  that  he  must  employ 
a  certain  number  of  Negroes  for  whatever 
type  of  work  the  bureau<$Tits  said  they  were 
qualified  to  do,  regardless  of  the  situation 
within  the  plant  or  organization,  regardless 
of  the  attitude  of  the  ott  er  workers,  regard- 
less of  the  desires  of  the  mana(;ement. 

Carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  would  mean  that  a  ceruin 
percentage — approximately  10  percent — of 
the  workers  in  every  d«partment  of  every 
plant,  the  conductors  on  railroad  trains,  the 
tellers  In  banks,  the  cl<rks  In  hotels,  the 
stenographers  In  offices,  the  mechanics  In 
garages,  and  every  other  type  of  worker  on 
every  other  kind  of  Job.  wo'uld  have  to  be 
Negroes.  Just  so  long  as  they  Applied  for  a 
Job.  and  the  bureaucrats  slid  they  were  quali- 
fied to  do  the  work,  the  employer  would  be 
forced  to  hire  them  or  close  down. 

We  agree  with  the  s  atemeat  made  by 
Senator  Cltde  R.  Hoet  I  he  ottier  day  that 
this  proposed  law  Is  cont  -ary  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stat  (s.  Th?tt  Constitu- 
tion protects  the  rights  of  an  employer  to 
pick  the  people  whom  he  wants  to  work  for 
him.  Just  as  It  protects  the  v;orker  from 
being  forced  to  work  where  hu  does  not 
want  to  work.  But  there  Is  alwnys  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  courts  will  Interpret  the 
Constitution  either  way.  So  let  us  assume 
that  such  a  law  is  pasE<>d  and  is  upheld? 
Then  what? 

Can  you  imagine  anjrttilng  which  would 
do  more  to  create  strife,  striltes.  economic 
chaos,  and  actual  riots? 

Can  you  Imagine  anytilng  which  would 
do  more  to  reUrd  the  adviince  of  the  Negroes 
than  such  strife? 

How  long  will  it  take  us  to  learn  we  cannot 
settle  such  problems  by  tiie  mere  paim ing  gf 
a  law? 

We  all  know  that  theie  is  a  icarclty  of 
certain  types  of  work  for  t4egroes.  One  rea- 
son may  be  racial  friction  i  But  a  much  more 
important  reason  Is  the  iact  that  there  Is 
a  scarcity  of  Negroes  trained  fox  all  types 
of  work,  a  scarcity  of  Negr  >  capital,  a  scarcity 


of  Negro  management.  And  these  things  take 
years  upon  years  to  work  out.  First  must 
come  education — and  we  are  making  great 
strides  in  that  direction.  Second  comes  the 
birth  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  rising 
race— and  the  Negroes  are  making  great 
strides  in  that  direction.  But  anyone  who 
has  ever  read  history,  anyone  who  has  ever 
observed  his  fellowman,  should  know  that 
this  whole  racial  problem  Is  not  to  be  solved 
by  the  mere  passing  of  a  law — especially  a 
law  which  could  not  be  enforced  and  which 
would  stir  up  strife  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  Detroit  riots  would  be  as  nothing  to 
what  would  follow  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
In'our  carefully  considered  opinion. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  Im- 
proving the  economic  status  of  the  American 
Negro.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
capital — far-sighted  white  capital  as  well  as 
Negro  capital — erects  plants  for  colored  work- 
ers and  pays  them  equal  wages  for  equal 
work.  We  look  forward  to  the  time  wlien 
these  plants  develop  their  own  management. 
We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  im- 
proved earning  power  uf  Negroes  results  in  a 
great  Increase  In  Negro  capital.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  white  and  col- 
ored races  develop  an  ever-increasing  respect 
for  each  other — and  for  each  other  s  rights. 

But  we  will  never  see  such  a  day  as  long 
as  the  approach  to  It  Is  attempted  by  any 
such  fool  law  as  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Act — a  law  which  attempts  to  Increase 
the  opportunity  of  the  minority  by  depriving 
members  of  the  majority  of  their  constitu- 
tional rights  and  freedom;  a  law  which  would 
turn  the  great  majority  against  the  10  per- 
cent minority  Just  at  a  time  when  relations 
were  becoming  better;  a  law  which  would 
backfire  and  cause  the  Negroes  of  America, 
the  greatly  outnumbered  colored  men  and 
women,  the  greatest  setback  since  they  be- 
gan their  wonderful  progress  upward  from 
slavery,  only  80  years  ago. 


Chicafo  Municipal  Transportation  Sys- 
tem— Attitude  of  Judge  Michael  L. 
Igoe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  1  (legislative  day  of 
Thursday.  May  31),  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Sun  Inquiry  Shows  Friends  of 
Judge  Igoe  in  Fat  Car  Line  Posts," 
published  in  the  Chicago  Sun  of  May  30, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tht  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stjn  Inqthhy  Shows  PareNDs  or  JtnwE  Icoi  is 

Fat  Ca«  Line  Posts 

(By  J.  M.  Klein) 

Most  important  hurdle  to  be  cleared  to  give 
Chicago  a  publicly  owned  unified  transporta- 
tion system  is  the  attitude  of  Judge  Michael 
L.  Igoe,  of  United  States  district  court. 

Next  Monday  the  people  of  Chicago,  long- 
time sufferers  from  the  antiquated,  .high- 
priced  transit  service  which  has  accompa- 
nied court  receiverships  of  the  privately 
owried  lines,  will  vote  on  the  question  of 
adopting  the  clty-State  plan  for  public  own- 
ership. 
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Two  days  later  a  report  li.  due  from  the 
nUnolB  Commerce  Commlsslcn  on  the  city's 
plan  for  purchase  of  the  transit  properties. 

But  Judge  Igoe,  because  of  his  Judicial  au- 
thority ove-  the  traction  litigation.  Is  In  a 
position  to  veto  the  program,  even  though 
the  people  vote  for  It  and  the  State  com- 
mission gives  approval. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Chicago  Sun 
has  Inquired  Into  the  prolo  iged  control  of 
the  Federal  district  court  over,  the  traction 
properties,  particularly  the  streetcar  lines, 
which  have  been  longest  in  Utlgatlon. 

rACTB  DISCI.08ED   IT  I HQUOIT 

Information  obtained  by  the  Sun  reveals: 
1.  The  manner  In  which  the  traction  law- 
suits, dating  back  to  December  1926.  were 
transferred,  with  other  big  receivership  and 
bankruptcy  cases,  from  Jvdge  James  H. 
Wllkerson  (now  retired) ,  In  the  United  States 
district  court  to  Judge  Igoe,  who  still  wields 
Judicial  authority  over  them 

a.  An  unsuccessful  effort  by  other  United 
States  district  court  Judges  to  ceiuure  Igoe 
and  Wllkerson  In  conrectloc.  with  the  law- 
suit transfers. 

3.  Selection  of  friends  of  Igoe  and  Wllk- 
erson for  Important  Jobs  In  tie  management 
of  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines,  either  by  court 
appointment  or  employment  by  the  manage- 
ment. 

4.  Appointment  of  five  separate  legal  staffs, 
employing  at  least  37  lawyers  to  handle  legal 
matters  for  the  trolley  lines  or  trustees  of 
the  streetcar  properties, 

5.  A  heavy  Increase  In  general  office  per- 
sonnel of  the  surface  lines  at  the  same  time 
the  company  was  losing  laige  numbers  of 
conductors,  motormen  and  other  operating 
employees. 

(Representatives  of  the  Sun  had  made  an 
appointment  with  Judge  Igce  for  yesterday 
afternoon,  with  the  view  ol  getting  Judge 
Igoe's  comment  on  the  mattsrs  discussed  In 
this  article.  However.  Judge  Igoe  later  sent 
word  that  he  could  not  keep  the  appoint- 
ment because  of  other  business  and  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  see  the  S  an's  representa- 
tive before  tomorrow.) 

The  public  ownership  plan  coming  before 
the  voters  Monday  vould  terminate  the  cost- 
ly litigation  tying  up  the  surface  lines  and 
the  elevated  lines  of  the  Chicago  Rapid 
Transit  Co. 

The  surface  lines,  compof^  of  two  sep- 
arate streetcar  systems,  were  In  receivership 
for  nearly  18  years  until  Judge  Igoe  placed 
them  In  bankruptcy  last  fall. 

rOtTR    MH-LION    NINE    HUNDIED    THOUSAND 
DOLLARS    IN     EXPENSES 

Receivership  fees  and  related  expenses  have 
taken  more  than  $4,000,000  out  of  streetcar 
fares.  The  elevated  lines  ha^'e  been  in  bank- 
ruptcy since  1937,  after  5  yBars  of  receiver- 
ship. Expenses  In  this  ("ase  total  over 
$900,000. 

Judge  Igoe  has  had  Jurisdiction  of  the 
traction  cases  since  March  27,  1940.  when  he 
Inherited   them  from  Judge  Wllkerson. 

Court  records  show  the  ti-anslt  litigation 
was  transferred  on  that  date  from  Wllker- 
son to  Igoe  by  orders  signed  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Unltec  States  District 
Court,  then  composed  of  Judges  Igoe,  Wll- 
kerson, and  the  late  Charlet.  E.  Woodward. 

FRICTION    OVER    Fl.ES 

This  action,  together  with  later  transfers 
from  Wllkerson  to  Igoe  of  ether  Important 
cases  Involving  large  fee  allowances,  had  a 
disturbing  effect  on  some  of  their  colleagues, 
the  Sun  has  been  informed,  aid  subsequently 
led  to  friction. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  at  a  stormy 
meeting  of  the  Federal  district  Judges  In  Feb- 
ruary 1941,  when  a  resolution  of  censure 
against  Igoe  and  Wllkerson  ^.'an  considered, 
according  to  unimpeachable  Information, 
Wllkerson  had  retired  from  the  bench  a  few 
wetka  before. 


BAKNXS  PKOPOSXS  CZNStntS 

The  censure  resolution  was  proposed  by 
Judge  John  P.  Barnes  and  was  seconded  by 
Judge  William  J.  Campbell.  After  some  de- 
bate It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4  to  2.  The 
votes  against  the  resolution  were  cast  by 
Judges  Igoe,  Woodward.  Philip  L.  Sullivan, 
and  William  H.  Holly. 

This  Incident,  hitherto  unrevealed.  Is 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
(Minutes  of  the  Judges'  meetings  are  not 
public  records.) 

Reasons  for  .the  censure  proposal  have  not 
beer  divulged. 

RECORDS  SHOW  CASE  TRANSFERS 

According  to  court  records,  a  number  of 
transfers  from  Judge  Wllkerson  to  Judge 
Igoe  were  made  In  August  1940.  on  orders 
signed  only  by  them.  These  transfers  In- 
cluded big  bankruptcy  cases  Involving  a  hotel 
company  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

In  November  1940.  after  a  new  executive 
committee  of  Judges  began  to  function.  Judge 
Wllkerson  sent  the  committee  several  other 
Important  cases  from  his  calendar  "for  re- 
assignment to  Judge  Igoe."  The  executive 
committee,  composed  at  this  time  of  Judges 
Wllkerson.  Holly,  and  Sullivan,  transferred 
the  cases  accordingly. 

CONORESSMXN    REPIiOVE   J 17001 

A  congressional  committee  investigating 
Federal  court  receiverships  and  bankruptcy 
matters  In  Chicago  in  1934  sharply  censured 
Judge  Wllkerson.  In  a  report  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  In  connection  with  his 
fee  allowances  In  the  traction  case  and  other 
receiverships. 

Later  a  final  report,  of  the  Inquiry  group. 
In  April  1935,  recommended  that  no  fur- 
ther steps  be  taken  toward  Impeachment  ot 
Wllkerson  and  two  other  Judges  involved  In 
the  Inquiry,  but  said  that  "It  appeared  that 
there  existed  favoritism  In  the  appointment 
of  receivers,  attorneys,  referees,  and  allow- 
ances of  excessive  fees." 

In  December.  1937,  President  Truman,  then 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri,  referred 
to  Judge  Wllkerson  in  a  Senate  speech  as 
"the  most  notorious  receivership  Judge  on 
the  Federal  bench."  Ssnntor  Truman  specifi- 
cally criliclzed  Wiikcrson's  fee  allowances  In 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  ti  Pacific 
Railroad  case,  one  of  the  cases  subsequently 
transferred  from  Judgie  Wllkerson  to  Judge 
Igoe, 

JtmCE    IGOE    TAKES    OVBI 

Judge  Igoe  actually  assumed  Jurisdiction 
of  the  traction  cases  a  week  before  their 
formal  reassignment  to  his  calendar;  he 
called  Into  court  all  parties  In  the  proceed- 
ings and  asked  for  a  report  on  progress  of 
negotiations  for  unification  of  the  streetcar 
end  elevated  lines.  His  entry  Into  the  case 
came  as  a  surprise  to  the  traction  litigants. 

Later,  Judge  Igoe  explained  he  was  han- 
dling the  traction  matter  to  permit  Judge 
Wllkerson  to  give  full  attention  to  an  Im- 
portant criminal  case,  and  said  he  would 
retain  Jurisdiction  of  the  traction  case  "until 
Judge  Wllkerson  asks  for  Its  return." 

RETAINS    PERMANENT   CONTROL 

However,  Judge  Igoe  retained  permanent 
control  of  the  transit  litigation.  Wllkerson 
left  the  t)ench  January  1,  1941,  and  went  Into 
private  law  practice. 

Igoe  and  Wllkerson  have  been  warm  friends 
for  many  years,  although  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent political  faiths.  Igoe  Is  a  Democrat 
and  Wllkerson  a  Republican 

In  1932,  when  Wllkerson  was  nominated  by 
President  Hoover  for  promotion  from  the 
Federal  district  bench  to  Judge  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  Igoe,  then 
Democratic  national  committeeman  from 
Illinois,  supported  the  nomination,  which 
provoked  a  storm  of  protest  from  labor 
spokesmen.  The  nomination  died  In  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Commute*. 


wiLxatsoN  wn,coMn  icoi 

When  Igoe  was  inducted  as  Federal  Judge 
In  November  1938  In  a  public  ceremony,  in 
Judge  Wllkerson'8  courtroom.Wlikerson.  in  a 
welcoming  address,  recalled  that  when  ht 
was  United  States  district  attorney  (1011- 
14).  Igoe  was  one  of  his  assistants.  Igoe  was 
appointed  special  assistant  to  Wllkerson  In 
November  1913. 

Igoe  has  put  In  force  a  series  of  changes 
In  the  operating  control  of  the  Chicago  sur- 
face lines  since  he  has  had  Jurisdiction. 

Control  of  the  surface  lines,  comprising 
two  separate  streetcar  systems,  now  Is  vested 
In  a  Joint  board  of  management  and  opera- 
tion created  by  Judge  Igoe.  One  of  the  five 
board  members  selected  by  him  has  bad  any 
previous  traction  experience. 

THREE  FRIENDS  OF  JtmOS 

They  were  appointed  In  the  most  recent 
shake-up  last  September  18,  when  Judge  Igoe. 
over  protests  of  some  litigants,  took  the  sur- 
face lines  out  of  receivership  and  threw  them 
Into  bankruptcy. 

At  least  three  of  the  five  board  members 
are  known  to  be  Intimates  of  Judge  Igoe. 

There  are  indications  that  personal  or 
political  associations  may  be  linked  with  the 
appointments  of  some  of  the  men  at  the  head 
of  the  surface  linos  and  with  the  employ- 
ment of  some  of  their  aids. 

It  Is  a  mutter  of  record,  although  no  public 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  until  now. 
that  Judge  Igoe  has  put  a  former  law  partner 
into  the  lucrative  Job  of  general  counsel  for 
the  surface  lines,  said  to  pay  $25,000  a  year. 

JOBS  TO  WtUCCnSON  ASSOCUTn 

While  putting  his  own  appointees  In  charge 
of  the  streetcar  system.  Judge  Igoe  awarded 
fee-paying  Jobs  to  two  friends  and  law-of&ce 
associates  of  Judge  Wllkerson.  William  J. 
Proellch  and  Jacob  I.  Qrossman,  who  pre- 
viously hed  served  in  the  transit  case  under 
Wilkei-son, 

Froelich  and  Grossman  serve  Jointly,  by 
Igoe's  appointment  as  counsel  for  the  Joint 
board  of  management  and  operation  of  the 
surface  lines.  Each  was  awaided  by  Igoe 
a  fee  allowance,  "on  account."  of  $1,000  a 
month,  effective  since  March  1,  1941. 

Previously  Froelich  had  served  In  the  case, 
by  order  of  Judge  Wllkerson,  as  counsel  to 
the  court's  traction  adviser,  receiving  fees  of 
$59,000  from  1938  through  1940.  Grossman 
was  special  master  for  Judge  Wllkerson  In  a 
minor  phase  of  the  traction  proceedings,  get- 
ting $3,090  for  such  service  In  1938. 

Judge  Igoe  recently  appointed  Grossman 
as  court  representative  to  participate  in  trac- 
tion reorganization  proceedings,  in  addition 
to  his  other  duties.  The  new  appointment 
did  not  fix  any  additional  pay. 

After  Judge  Wllkerson's  retirement  from 
the  bench,  January  1.  1941,  he  and  Froelich 
and  Grossman  announced  their  as-sociation 
In  the  private  practice  of  law  at  231  South 
La  Salle  Street,  where  they  still  maintain 
offices  together. 

Grossman  was  Wllkerson's  secretary  when 
the  latter  was  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  (predecessor  of  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission},  and  later 
was  Wllkerson's  master  in  chancery  while 
he  was  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Judge  Igoe's  top  man  In  the  surface  lines 
management  Is  John  E.  Stilllvan,  a  close 
friend  and  political  associate. 

Sullivan  was  made  chairman  of  the  pres* 
ent  Joint  board  of  management  and  operation 
when  Judge  Igoe  put  the  surface  lines  Into 
bankruptcy  last  September. 

At  the  same  time  Sullivan  became  presi- 
dent of  the  surface  lines,  an  office  that  had 
been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Charles  W.' 
Chase  In  May  1942. 

Sullivan  has  refused  to  divulge  hla  salary 
but  it  Is  understood  to  be  subsuntlally  lower 
than  Chase  s  salary  of  $50,000  a  year. 
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A  former  banker  and  State  bank  examiner, 
Sullivan  was  hired  by  the  suiJace  lines  man- 
agement as  chief  fl.iancial  officer  and  treas- 
urer in  April  1941,  about  a  year  after  Judge 
Igo«  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  traction 
case.    He  succeeded  the  late  M.  B.  Orde. 

In  1943  Sullivan  became  vice  president 
of  the  surface  lines,  a  p)06t  previously  vacant, 
and  also  retained  the  title  and  duties  of 
treasurer. 

AOHESSMTS    (V    O'CONNXLI, 

Both  Sullivan  and  Igoe  were  political  ad- 
herents of  the  late  William  L.  0'Ck)nneU, 
Democratic  leader,  who  was  general  receiver 
for  cloMd  banks  in  Illinois  under  the  State 
auditor  until  his  death  in  July  1936. 

Sullivan  served  under  O'Coiuiell  ra  re- 
ceiver for  the  Garfield  State  Bank. 

Before  Igoe  left  private  law  practice  to 
become  United  States  district  attorney  in 
June  1935.  he  and  his  law  partner.  William 
J.  Flaherty — the  partnership  name  was  Igoe 
ft  Flaherty — served  O'Conneli  as  counsel  for 
the  State  receiver  of  six  banks. 

Flaherty  continued  as  receiver's  counsel 
to  the  bank  cases  after  Igoe  withdrew  from 
the  firm,  according  to  State  records. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Sullivan,  the 
Joint  boajrd  of  management  and  operation 
of  the  streetcar  system  includes  these  four 
Igoe  appointed  bankruptcy  trustees  of  the 
companies  oonstltutlng  the  surface  lines: 

Edward  J.  Ftemlng  and  Charles  H.  Albers, 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Co.  and 
the  Caliunet  ft  South  Chicago  Railway  Co. 
(South  Side  lines). 

Thomas  J.  Prlel  and  Charles  C.  Rensbaw, 
trustees  of  the  Chicago  Railways  Co.  (north 
and  west  side  lines). 

Fleming  and  Albers  served  as  receivers  of 
the  south  side  lines  by  appointment  of 
Judge  Igoe  before  the  sxirface  lines  were 
thrown  into  bankruptcy.  Frlel  and  Ren- 
sbaw were  brought  Into  the  traction  case  for 
the  first  time  by  Judge  Igoe  when  he  issued 
the  bankruptcy  order  last  fall 

Fleming  and  Frtel,  like  Sullivan,  are  noun- 
bered  among  Igoe's  intimate  friends. 

rusMiNO   COAL    ExxctrrrvK 

Fleming  is  a  business  executive,  president 
of  the  Fleming  Coal  Co.  He  was  appointed  by 
Judge  Wllkerson  as  receiver  for  the  Congress 
Hotel  in  April  1938.  serving  until  the  hotel 
was  BO>d  In  January  1941.  Two  months  later 
Judge  Igoe  made  him  a  traction  receiver. 

Frlel  IS  a  grain  trader,  operating  as  a  broker 
for  his  own  account  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade. 

Albers  was  assistant  to  "Billy"  O'Conneli 
when  the  later  was  general  receive  -  for  closed 
banks  In  Illinois.  He  succeeded  O'Conneli 
In  this  post  when  O'Conneli  died  In  1938.  re- 
signing In  March  1941.  Soon  afterward 
Aib<>rs  was  given  a  receivership  in  suriace 
lines  by  Judge  Igoe. 

Renahaw  has  been  an  Investment  broker 
on  La  Salle  Sueet  for  more  than  36  years 
and  is  a  partner  In  the  firm  of  Mitchell. 
Hutchins  ft  Co. 

On  his  appointment  as  a  bankruptcy 
trustee  in  the  Surface  Lines  case,  Renshaw 
filed  an  affidavit  declaring  that  neither  he 
nor  his  firm  has  any  interest  In  securities  of 
the  Chicago  streetcar  lines,  although  his  firm 
has  handled  such  securities  for  clients. 

MO  BAIOUITTFTCT   rSXS  TTT 

Thus  far  there  have  been  no  fee  allowances 
for  the  bankruptcy  trustees  of  the  surface 
lines.  Prior  to  the  bankruptcy  order.  Judge 
Igoe  allowed  the  receivers  $15,000  a  year 
each. 

Judge  Igoe's  former  law  partner.  Flaherty, 
has  been  general  counsel  of  the  surface  lines 
since  December  1941.  A  formal  order  was 
signed  by  Judge  Igoe  at  that  time  approving 
Flaherty's  appointment  by  the  Surface  Lines' 
management  In  place  of  John  R.  OuUliams, 
the  former  general  counsel. 

It  was  announced  Gullliams  had  resigned 
because  of  Ulness.     Guilliams,  who  was  re- 


tired on  a  pension,  had  b^en  getting  $25,000 
a  year. 

Another  Important  replacement  In  the  top 
personnel  of  the  surface 
Igoe  became  Judicial  overseer  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Charles  A.  B^rns  forraer  banker 
and  associate  ol  Sulllvani  as  comptroller  In 
February  1944.  He  replaced  Charles  H.  Al- 
len, veteran  financial  oflh^r  who  retired  on 
a  pension.  | 

ADVANCED    TO    T^KASTTHER 

Bums  was  moved  up  toj  treasurer  last  De- 
cember in  place  of  SulUvin  after  the  latter 
became  chairman  of  the  tjianagement  l)oard. 
Burns  and  Sullivan  had  b^n  associated  some 
years  before  as  vice  presidents  of  the  old 
Foreman-State  National  Bank. 

Biirns  first  Joined  the  siutace  lines  in  Au- 
gust 1941.  as  auditor  fof  the  receivers  of 
the  South  Side  lines.  | 

Under  Wllkerson 's  Jurisdiction  of  the  trac- 
tion case,  the  late  Charley  M.  Bates,  a  Wll- 
kerson prot^6  and  former  Iclerk  of  the  United 
SUtes  district  court,  wasj  employed  by  the 
surface  lines  in  February i  1935,  as  assistant 
secretary.  Bates  was  retailed  on  the  surface 
lines  pay  roll  after  the  i  tract  Ion  case  was 
transferred  from  Wilkerso^  t-o  Igoe,  until  his 
death  last  September 

It  may  be  of  interest  ti»  Chicago's  street- 
car riders,  whose  fares  paj  ail  the  bills,  that 
37  dilTerent  lawyers  arc  employed  to  handle 
various  legal  matters  for  tie  Chicago  surface 
lines,  the  trustees  of  the 
comprising  the  surface  Llies  and  the  Joint 
board  of  management  an<  operation  of  the 
surface  lines. 

SET-tJP  OF  LICAi 

The  surface  lines  have  a 
headed  by  Flaherty,  the 
of  Judge  Igoe. 

Two  other  lawyers, 
Thomas  E.  Strachan,  Jr 
counsel  under  Flaherty, 
filed  with  Judge  Igoe  In 

The  surface   lines   also 
Injury  law  department 
Krlete  and  employing  27 
of  Kriete's  lawyer  aides  are 
while  the  other  18  are  trial 
on  a  per  diem  basis,  the 
reported.     The  pay  roll 
has  not  been  disclosed. 

The  board  of 
has  two   lawyers   appointed 
They  are  Froellch  and 


Gri>ssman. 

OTHXH  LAWTERS  C  KPLOTXD 

Members  of  the  management  board  Include 
the  two  bankruptcy  trustees  of  the  south 
side  lines  and  the  two  truitees  of  the  north 
and  west  side  lines  In  addition  to  the 
attorneys  for  the  management  board,  a  sepa- 
rate lawyer  serves  each  set  of  trustees. 

Charles  Aaron,  appointed  by  Judge  Igoe  In 
1941,  Is  counsel  for  the  truitees  of  the  south 
Bide  lines.  He  has  been  piiid  at  the  rate  of 
$15  000  a  year. 

Weymouth  Klrkland  of  rflrkland.  Fleming, 
Green.  Martin  ft  Ells.  Is  attorney  for  the 
receivers  of  the  north  un  I  west  side  lines 
under  a  fee  allowance  of  $15,000  •  year.  He 
was  appointed  originally  bj^  Judge  Wllkerson 
in  1927  at  the  start  of  the  taction  htlgation 
and  was  retained  by  Judge  Igoe. 

TWO  TAX  ATTOXJrtTP  HIRED 

Recently,  on  January  26l  Judge  Igoe  au- 
thorized the  trustees  and  :he  management 
board  to  employ  two  other  lawyers,  David  L. 
Bazelon  and  Leo  J,  SchwartJ ,  as  special  coun- 
sel to  handle  Federal  tax  mitters. 

Baaelon  served  under  Igoe  as  an  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney  during  Igoe's 
tenure  as  Federal  distric;  attorney  here 
(1935-38)  and  remained  In  t  lat  office  as  chief 
of  the  civil  tax  litigaUon  division  until  Feb- 
ruary 29.  19M).  [ 

Both  Bazelon  and  8chw8$tz  are  members 
Of  the  law  firm  of  Gottlieb  ti  Schwartz,  coun- 


STAFT 

general  legal  staff 
fbrmer  law  partner 

Da^d  R.  Watson  and 
serve  as  assistant 
acfcording  to  a  report 
January. 

have   a   personal- 
headed  by  Prank  L. 
r  lawyers.    Nine 
on  a  regular  salary 
lawyers  employed 
i^nagement  board 
this  department 


o1her 


for 


management  and  operation 
by  Judge   Igoe. 


sel  for  first  mortgage  bondholders  of  the 
south  side  streetcar  lines. 

In  addition  to  the  large  array  of  lawyers, 
the  Chicago  Sun  has  found  a  cui  lously  heavy 
Increase  In  the  surface  lines  staff  of  general 
office  clerks  since  1912  In  the  f i  ce  of  a  large 
loss  of  operating  personnel,  such  as  conduc- 
tors, motormen.  and  maintenance  men. 

This  Is  revealed  by  sworn  reports  filed  an- 
nually by  the  siu-face  lines  with  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission. 

MANT    OPERATOBS     LOST 

The  reports  show  that  from  January  31. 
1943,  to  January  31,  1945,  the  surface  lines 
staff  of  transportation  and  maintenance  em- 
ployees declined  about  10  percent  because 
of  the  wartime  manpower  shortage.  This 
loss  included  1.277  conductors,  motormen, 
and  trainmen:  175  track  and  roadway  work- 
ers: 69  carhouse  employees,  and  44  shopmen. 

Yet  during  the  same  period,  the  number 
of  general  office  clerks  rose  from  435  to  547, 
an  increase  of  25  percent.  And  the  total  pay 
roll  for  this  group  of  employees  jumped  42 
percent,  from  $345,169  to  $1,205,123. 

Sullivan  gave  this  explanation:  The  gen- 
eral office  force  had  to  tie  enlarged  since  1942 
because  of  additional  clerical  work  entailed 
by  increased  war  savings  activities,  pay  roll 
withholding  tax  records,  adoption  of  a  half- 
far*^  rate  for  students,  installation  of  a  new 
biweekly  pay-roll  system,  and  various  other 
Innovations  In  the  last  3  years. 

Were  new  Jobs  created  for  patronage  pur- 
poses or  other  questionable  reasons?  Posi- 
tively not,  said  Sullivan. 

"No  one  has  been  put  on  our  pay  roll  for 
any  reason  except  to  fill  a  necessary  Job," 
Sullivan  declared,  "Our  pay  roll  records  are 
clean  and  will  stand  the  most  searching 
scrutiny." 

However,  Sullivan  refused,  on  advice  of 
counsel,  to  furnish  pay  roll  lists  requested 
by  the  Chicago  Sun  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining specific  changes  and  additions  in 
personnel. 

OTHER    LINES'    INCREASE    LOW 

In  comparison  with  the  25-percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  general  office  clerks  In  the 
surface  lines  since  1942.  the  Philadelphia 
transit  system  reported  a  rise  of  8  percent  In 
the  number  of  such  employees  during  the 
same  period,  the  Detroit  street  railways,  an 
Increase  of  10  percent,  and  the  Boston  ele- 
vated lines  an  increase  of  13  percent. 

The  eurttLce  lines'  reports  to  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commisslor.  also  disclose  a  68  per- 
cent increase  since  1942  In  annual  expendi- 
tures for  "pensions  and  gratuities." 

This  Item,  listed  as  an  operating  expense, 
was  reported  at  $681,525  for  the  year  ended 
January  31,  1943,  and  $1,096,018  for  the  year 
ended  January  31,  1045, 

Sullivan  explained  that  during  this  period 
the  retirement  pension  plan  for  surface  lines' 
employees  was  supplemented  by  other  beiie- 
flu.  Including  group  life  Insurance,  accident, 
and  health  insurance,  hospiullzatlun.  and 
full  pay  for  sick  leave  up  to  7  days. 

The  new  benefits  added  to  the  normal  In- 
crease In  retirement  pensions,  account  for 
the  flfl  percent  Jump  in  the  "pensions  and 
gratuities"  expense  since  1943.  Sullivan  sa.d. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  pay-roll  lists.  Sulli- 
van refused  to  furnish  any  pension  lists  or 
other  details  about  this  expense,  except  the 
total  number  of  pensioned  employees.  He 
gave  figures  showing  the  number  of  pension- 
ers rose  from  769  to  1.080  from  January  SI. 
1943,  to  January  31,  1945,  an  increase  of  40 
percent. 

OFFICERS   PAY   OF    9  PERCENT 

Salary  scales  of  general  officers  of  the  Sur- 
face Lines  have  been  boosted  an  average  of 
9  percent  since  1942,  according  to  the  reports 
filed  with  the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission. 

The  last  three  reports  showed : 

January  31,  1943:  Total  pay  roll  of  $294  886 
for  23  officers,  an  average  salar>'  of  $12,821. 
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January  31,  1944:  Total  pay  roll  of  $307,009 
lor  25  officers,  an  average  salary  of  $12,280. 

January  31,  1945:  Total  pay  roll  of  $363,328 
for  26  officers,  an  average  salary  of  $13,973. 

Individual  salaries  are  not  listed. 

It  may  be  significant  that  betvteen  the  last 
two  reports,  one  general  officer  was  added, 
while  the  total  salaries  rose  $56,319.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  office  of  president, 
previously  vacant,  was  given  to  Siillivan,  who 
had  been  vice  president  and  treasiu-er. 


InternatioDal  Peace  Conference  Planning 
Should  Embrace  Education  Office;  R. 
M.  Davit  Makes  Contribution  to  Youth 
Participation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  1.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
Imperative  that  our  world  security  plans 
incorporate,  within  the  pattern  of  peace, 
the  provision  for  an  international  pro- 
gram of  education.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  gratifying  to  recognize  the  appro- 
priate action  which  Congress  has  re- 
cently taken  in  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  urges  the  participation  of  our 
country  In  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional educational  and  cultural  organiza- 
tion. 

In  reference  to  the  House  measure 
sponsored  by  Representative  Mundt.  I 
include  at  this  point,  copies  of  corre- 
spondence between  Dr.  W.  W.  Trent, 
State  superintendent  of  free  schools, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  and  myself,  and  also 
with  Mr.  Phares  E.  Reeder,  executive  sec- 
retary. State  Education  Association, 
Charleston: 

Mat   18,   1945. 

House  Resolution  216,  which  in  substance 
"urges  participation  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  In  the  organization  of 
an  International  Office  of  Education  •  •  •: 
Provided,  however.  That  such  agency  shall 
not  Interfere  with  educational  systems  or 
programs  within  the  several  nations  or  their 
administrations,"  la  now  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Possibly  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  letter,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  will  have  completed  Its 
hearing  on  this  resolution. 

It  Is  the  honest  and  sincere  belief  of  edu- 
cators throtighout  the  Nation  that  such  an 
International  Office  of  Education  should  be 
eiubllshed.  In  West  Virginia,  during  the 
past  2  years  or  more,  we  have  held  regional 
leadership  conferences  and  other  educational 
meetings  In  which  we  have  discussed  the 
general  topic  Education  and  People's  Peace. 
Furthermore,  we  have  sent  before  numerous 
parent-teacher  organizations  and  civic  clubs' 
speakers  who  have  discussed  this  all-Impor- 
tant topic.  Within  these  discussions  we  have 
attempted  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
the  establishment  of  an  International  Office 
of  Education.  Educators  In  West  Virginia 
and  many  forward-looking  lay  citizens  believe 
that  such  a  step  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
effectuating  a  permanent  peace. 

Because  of  developments  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  it  is  believed  that  an  im- 
mediate passage  Of  House  Resolution  216  will 


have  constructive  Infiuence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Conference  opinion  favorable  to  the 
creation  of  an  International  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  the  peace  structure  of  the  post- 
war era.  If  passage  Is  to  be  elTected.  it  wiU 
call  for  quick  House  action. 

In  behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  teachers 
w^ho  so  ardently  have  been  Interested  in 
education  as  an  aid  for  developing  a  lasting 
peace.  I  not  only  solicit  your  support  of 
House  Resolution  215  but  urge  that  you  use 
your  Influence  In  getting  It  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  have  wired  Congress- 
man BLee,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  regard  this  matter. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation  and  ex- 
tending to  you  my  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phakes  E.  Rxxdes, 
Executive  Secretary. 

[Telegram] 

Mat  18,  1945. 
Request  your  support  for  House  Resolu- 
tion 215,  which  urges  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  an  International  Office  of 
Education  with  certain  safeguards  for  the 
educational  sjretem  of  the  several  nations. 
I  believe  that  such  office  can  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  world  peace. 

W.  W.  Tbent, 
State  Superintendent  of  Free 

Schools,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

My  reply,  in  both  these  Instances, 
follows: 

Mat  23,  1945. 

I  appreciate  your  communication  in  refer- 
ence to  House  Resolution  215.  I  am  strongly 
m  favor  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  feel  that  such  an  office  would  be  help- 
ful In  the  cause  of  an  enduring  world  peace. 
Education  miut  play  an  important  roll  in  the 
postwar  world.  Any  International  organiza- 
tion which  is  formulated  must,  in  my  opin- 
ion, include  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Office  of  Education. 

Barriers  that  have  kept  the  nations  apart 
culturally  can  eventually  be  lowered  or 
erased  by  the  activity  of  such  a  unit  within 
the  framework  of  our  peace  building. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my 
Intense  interest  in  this  subject  is  be- 
cause of  the  successful  program  which 
has  brought  a  ready  response  from  the 
youth  of  Monongalia  County,  which  sec- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  Second  West  Vir- 
ginia District,  I  have  the  responsibility 
to  represent.  R.  M.  Davis,  of  Morgan- 
town,  sponsored,  earlier  this  year,  an  es- 
say contest  which  was  participated  in  by 
more  than  three  hundred  high -school 
students.  This  businessman,  who  is  a 
courageous  and  far-visioned  citizen,  ar- 
ranged a  visit  for  the  contest  winners  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  They  came  to  the 
National  Capital  April  2,  1945,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  briefly  ad- 
dressed my  colleagues,  and  called  at- 
tention to  their  presence,  In  the  follow- 
ing words: 

Mr.   Speaker,   our   citizens,    regardless   of 

party  or  creed  or  color,  are  Intensely  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  to  It  that  when  victory  comes, 
which  we  hope  wUl  be  soon  In  all  theaters 
of  war,  there  will  be  written  a  permanent 
peace.  Two  young  people,  Pauline  Pyles  and 
Tony  Patakl,  from  my  congressional  district, 
are  In  Waslilngton  today.  First  prize  win- 
ner, Darla  Lou  Eddy,  was  unable  because  of 
an  Injury  to  make  the  trip.  They  have  won 
awards  for  the  writing  of  clear-cut  essays 
on  the  subject  of  a  constitution  for  the 
United  Nations.    They  are  here  as  the  guests 


of  a  splendid  citizen  of  my  district.  I  call 
htm  a  rank-and-file  cltlaen.  a  coal  oper- 
ator. R.  M.  Davis,  of  Morgantown.  who  Is  a 
pioneer  In  working  for  a  permanent  peace  of 
the  world.  1  believe  their  visit  to  our  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  the  recognition  we  give 
to  these  students,  is  something  which  will 
be  embraced  by  the  American  people  as  sym- 
bolic of  our  earnest  desire  that  peace  must 
be  nurtured  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
youth  of  our  land. 

Their  subjects  were  woven  about  the 
need  for  a  Constitution  for  a  United  Na- 
tions Government. 

There  is  noteworthy  of  quotation  from 
that  document,  published  on  January  15, 
1945,  a  provision  in  which  Mr.  Davis 
proposed,  among  other  articles,  an  Office 
for  Peace  Education,  in  the  following 
words : 

OFFICE  or  PEACE  EDUCATION 

1.  While  the  United  Nations  government 
must  be  effectively  prepared  to  fight  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world  it  should  also 
do  everything  within  its  power  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  a  lasting  peace.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  such  a  peace  Is  Ignor- 
ance of  International  affairs.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact  there  shall  be  created  by  the 
executive  council  an  International  Office  of 
Peace  Education,  to  be  presided  over  by  a 
secretary  of  peace  education,  which  shall  de- 
velop an  international-peace  program  to  be 
carried  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  In 
order  to  prevent  overlapping  and  duplication 
of  activities,  cooperation  shall  be  extended  to 
the  authorities  of  member  nations  In  formu- 
lating an  educational  program  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  school  systems  of  the  member  na- 
tions. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  following 
explanatory  letter: 

Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  April  11,  1945. 
Dr.  John  W.  Studebakex, 

United  States  Commissioner  of 

Education,  Washington.  D.  C. 

De.^r  Da.  Stxtdebakeh:  I  want  you  to  know 
how  happy  I  was  to  see  you  the  other  night 
at  the  dinner  given  by  Congressman  Ran- 
dolph for  the  winners  of  the  essay  contest  on 
the  Constitution  for  an  International  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  refiected  Uf>on  this  meeting 
several  times  since  my  return  to  Morgantovim, 
and  have  been  wondering  how  we  might  get 
an  expression  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
on  the  kind  of  an  international  government 
that  they  desire.  If  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  country  could  express 
themselves  In  essays  on  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment that  the  world  should  have  following 
the  present  conflict,  I  believe  It  would  do  a 
tremendous  amount  of  good. 

The  more  I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  Mr.  R.  M.  Davis  Is  on  the  right 
track,  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  now  in 
high  school  win  be  the  men  and  women 
must  vitally  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  postwar  era.  If  a  jiut  and  lasting  peace, 
supported  by  a  world  organization  of  peaot- 
'  loving  nations  is  not  provided,  then  we  are 
doomed  to  a  series  of  recurrent  world  wan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  office  of  education 
would  be  the  logical  agency  to  stimulate  the 
young  people  In  the  high  schools  to  do  the 
same  type  of  thing  that  we  have  done  here  in 
Monongalia  County.  If  you  would  address  a 
letter  to  the  different  State  superintendents 
of  schools  telling  them  what  we  have  done 
in  Monongalia  County,  they  might  be  stimu- 
lated to  do  the  same  thing  In  the  high  schools 
under  their  supervision.  Mr.  Davis  will  be 
very  happy  to  send  100  copies  of  his  Consti- 
tution for  a  United  Nations  Government  as 
an  example  of  a  concrete  plan  for  stimulating 
original  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  Stats 
superintendents  as  well  as  the  boys  and  glrla 
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!n  the  high  schools  of  the  Nation.  I  shall  ap- 
preciate having  your  reaction  to  thla  general 
IdeM. 

Agiitn  aaeurlng  ycu  that  It  «a«  a  pleasure 
to  lee  you  again.  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Floto  B.  Cox, 
Supenntendent. 
Monongalia  County  Sctioola. 

I  %tree  with  Mr.  Cox.  and  1  hope  that 
ihr  time  Will  .soon  como  whrn  other  In- 
Jvidual.s  wUI  do  what  Mi  Davis  has  done, 
because  I  believe  that  atudcnta  through- 
out America  would  welcome  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  these  essay  con- 
tests. Dr.  studebaker  at  the  dinner  had 
indicated  we  should  have  contests  in  the 
3.000  counties  ol  the  country. 

I  believe  it  worth  while  to  quote  from 
the  essays  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
prize  winners  respectively. 

First  prize  winner.  Miss  Eddy: 

Education  must  not  alone  be  national  but 
universal.  The  fundamental  precept*  of  the 
common  broth- rhood  of  man  must  be  set 
forth  In  our  textbooks.  The  world  must  be 
educated  for  peace  even  as  the  Axis  nations 
have  been  educated  for  greed,  for  egotism,  for 
war. 

The  whole  world  needs  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing. We  must  have  spiritual  security  before 
we  can  have  material  security.  We  must  have 
faith  In  men  and  must  realize  that  tne  only 
fourdation  upon  which  a  peaceful  world  can 
ever  exist  Is  in  the  Ideas  which  we  know  as 
the  golden  rule  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
These  hcve  been  the  basis  of  our  own  civill- 
satioa.  They  are  spread  by  teaching  m  the 
heme,  school,  church,  and  community,  and 
by  example.  If  we  would  spend  only  1  per- 
cent of  what  we  spend  on  war  to  spread  these 
Ideals  among  mankind,  the  world  would 
astonish  us  with  its  progress  toward  intel- 
lectual and  moral  unity  which  alone  can 
give  meaning  and  T»wer  to  constitutions, 
councils,  assemblies,  and  courts. 

We  must  have  faith  in  the  future,  and  not 
exaggerate  our  fears  and  difficulties.  Our 
problems  can  be  solved  by  intelligence  and 
good  will.  We  have  a  better  opportunity  than 
any  generation  has  ever  had.  We  can  have  a 
decent  and  peaceful  world,  but  we  must  act 
and  act  now 

Second  prize  winner.  Mr.  Patakl: 

To  create  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  it  is 
necessary  to  set  up  an  international  organi- 
zation to  promote  Justice  and  to  preserve 
peace. 

Peace  leads  to  International  cooperation. 
understanding,  and  Justice.  War  serves  only 
to  create  distrust,  suspicion,  destruction,  in- 
creased taxes,  uncertainty,  moral  decay,  and 
great  sacrifice.  It  Interrupts  peace  projects 
and  leads  to  more  war.  The  most  funda- 
mental antidote  for  war  Is  the  philosophy  of 
love.  In  the  church  we  are  to  love  our  neigh- 
bors and  enemies.  God  taught  us  to  over- 
come evil  with  good.  Men  and  nations  must 
obey  the  moral  law  which  comes  from  God. 

Third  prize  winner.  Miss  Pyles: 
The  most  dllBcult  pollUcal  task  In  the 
world's  history  will  rest  upon  the  men  who 
wlU  build  the  peace  which  must  follow  World 
War  II.  I  say  must  because  I  feel  that  If 
another  war  is  to  follow  this  one  civiliza- 
tion will  be  completely  wiped  out.  We  must 
realise  that  our  degree  of  civilization  (while 
being  highly  advanced )  makes  it  possible  for 
whole  cities  to  be  literally  demolished  by  a 
few  bombe.  If  another  war  follows  this  one. 
Innocent  people  far  from  the  scene  of  bat- 
tle will  be  killed  by  the  new  robot  bomb. 
We  cannot  have  another  war!  This  new 
peace  must  be  a  lasting  one  I    It  is  up  to 


the  youth  of  this  count  7  to  see  that  the 
peace  Is  carried  out  (putting  it  on  a  purely 
selfish  basis)  for  our  o^n  good.  A  world 
peace  plan  roust  be  draw^  up  which  will  be 
democratic,  excluding  n<q 
color. 

It  Is  up  to  us  to  UM 

our  natural  resources  fc 
people  of  the  world.  Ndthing  is  gained  by 
«ar  but  death.  mlMry,  jbackward  steps  lu 
progress.  A  peace  organlntlon  and  ai^  ou- 
f orccd  peace  la  necessary  1  Imply  because  peo- 
ple canuot  fully  contp  eheud  the  dUad< 
vantages  of  war.  They  ^ust  be  showu  the 
path  of  peace. 
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In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
Mr.  Davis  attended  the  opening  days  of 
the  Security  Conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  am  Informed  that  he  was  most 
helpful  In  counseling  wiljh  the  represent- 
atives who  were  present.  More  than  300 
copies  of  his  proposed  cjanstitution  were 
effectively  distributed. 


Respomibiiity  of  Congreit  to  the  City  of 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON,  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THl  8ENATI  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  1  (IcgislaUvc  day  of 
Thursday.  May  31),  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RxcoKO  an  able  editorial  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  the  problems  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  editorial  makes 
a  truthful  statement  when  it  says  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  government  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  falls  directly 
upon  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  commend 
the  editorial  as  being  thoroughly  sound. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

So  long  as  Congress  Insists  on  functioning 
as  Washington's  city  council.  It  cannot  un- 
load the  governmental  failures  on  local  offi- 
cials, but  what  wp  need  more  urgently  is  a 
genuine  local  government,  of  which  a  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  would  be  a  part.  It 
Is  Ir^  falling  to  provide  such  a  government 
that  Congrees  has  been  grossly  unfair  to  the 
District.  Local  citizens  find  it  impossible  to 
eliminate  atrocities  because  aU  the  power  to 
govern  is  in  the  hands  of  a  National  Legis- 
lature which  Is  too  busy  to  exercise  it  wisely. 

Nor  Is  It  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Coitke 
and  other  friends  of  the  District  can  change 
the  basic  situation  by  appropriating  funds 
for  new  welfare  institutions.  Of  course,  new 
buildings  are  needed.  But  far  more  than  new 
buildings  will  be  required  to  give  this  back- 
ward city  a  modern  public-welfare  system. 
Rernal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  successful 
management,  as  well  as  of  liberty,  and  that 
sort  of  vigilance  In  the  direction  of  municipal 
affairs  comes  only  when  officials  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  fhcy  serve.  Until 
Congress  is  ready  to  apply  the  American  for- 
mula of  home  rule  to  the  District  it  would 
be  naive  to  expect  anything  more  than  oppor- 
tunistic patching  up  of  disgraceful  condi- 
tions. 


World  Peace  Plans  Threatened  by  Failure 
of  Russia  and  Rest  of  World  To  Co- 
operate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHTo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  reprinting 
herewith  the  text  of  remarks  I  made  at 
Memorial  Day  exercises  held  May  30  at 
Newcomerstown,  Ohio,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  American  Legion  and  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  with  Mr.  J.  W. 
Robe  actin?  as  master  of  ceremonies: 

As  Americans  observing  Memorial  Day  this 
year  in  loving  remembrance  of  Boldlera  of 
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past  wars,  we  stand  more  confident  and  self- 
assured  of  our  national  strength  than  we 
did  last  Memorial  Day.  If  you  wlU  let  your 
minds  travel  back  to  Memorial  Day  of  a  year 
ago.  you  will  recall  that  we  were  then  In 
great  anxiety  and  concern  lest  the  Invasion 
of  the  Eurppenn  Continent  might  meet  with 
failure  We  fenred  that  at  best  we  mutt 
expect  counticM  ctuualtlei  from  wboleeale 
destruction  of  troop  eblpa, 

Non*  of  these  fetra  materlallaed. 

May  It  coma  to  piiu  that  Japanese  resist- 
•net  we  now  know  to  be  so  Intense  will  break 
soon,  so  that  our  next  Memorial  Day  will  sr« 
our  people  freed  from  the  ever-present  ap- 
prehension that  nils  every  home  which  has 
sent  a  son  to  the  front. 

I  have  never  quite  outgrown  my  boyish 
Idea  that  Memorial  Day  primarily  Is  in  mem- 
ory of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
blue-conted  Grand  Army  men  were  the  out- 
standing personalities  of  my  youthful  days. 
If  in  those  times  there  was  any  parading 
to  be  done,  or  a  flag  to  be  raised,  or  a  cannon 
salute  to  be  fired,  it  fell  to  their  lot.  Later, 
then.  In  the  late  nineties,  whilst  the  colimins 
of  the  Civil  War  veterans  still  headed  the 
Memorial  Day  parade,  and  easily  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  marchers,  a  new  division  brought 
up  the  rear— the  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans, whom  I  saw  leave  home  young,  and 
wild,  should  I  say.  for  the  experiences  of  war 
about  which  the  Grand  Army  men  had  talked 
so  much  to  them  In  school  and  In  public 
meetings. 

This  year  in  most  communities  everywhere 
there  will  be  no  Civil  War  veterans  to  head 
the  parade,  for  there  are  now  only  240  of 
them  on  earth,  all  of  them  of  an  average  age 
of  98  years — what  a  pitiful  remnant  left  of 
the  army  of  the  blue  that  numbered  over 
2.000.000 

In  most  places,  therefore,  oldest  soldiers 
In  line  will  be  the  Spanish-American  War 
veterans,  of  whom  there  Is  now  some  129.000 
and  better.  Then  will  come  World  War  I 
veterans,  commingled,  1  assume.  In  most 
cities  with  World  War  II  veterans  Just  now 
streaming  home  covered  with  honor  and 
distinction.  At  the  moment.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  veterans  of  the  two  world 
wsj-s  are  to  be  Independently  organized,  so 
that  we  shall  almost  begin  to  think  of  them 
as  belonging  to  one  great  conflict  between 
Germany  and  the  world  enacted  In  two  epi- 
sodes 25  years  apart. 

The  Decoration  Day  processions,  therefore. 
wUl  grow  longer  and  longer,  because  there 
will  be  more  veterans  than  ever  In  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States — a  mel- 
ancholy sign  that  proves  our  deep  yearning 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  has  not  to  date 
borne  fruit. 

If  you  will  Indulge  my  reminiscing  a  bit 
longer,  may  I  tell  you  that  In  1924  I  was 
In  Berlin,  Germany,  and  there  I  witnessed  the 
observance  by  the  German  people,  of  memor- 
ial day  for  the  German  dead  of  World  War  I. 
Prlti  Ebert,  President  of  the  Qerman  Re- 
public, was  delivering  the  memorial  address 
from  the  Reichstag  Building,  to  which  great 
crowds  were  repairing  that  bright  Sunday 
afternoon.  What  I  saw  that  day  persuaded 
me  that  perhaps  Germany  was  beginning 
to  realize  that  her  military  tirglngs  were 
futile  and  disastrous.  Many  young  men 
were  In  these  Berlin  crowds,  wearing  on  their 
coat  lapels  a  paper  streamer  Imprinted  with 
the  words:  "Nle  Mehr  Krieg."  Interpreted 
this  means  "No  more  war."  To  me  this  was 
significant,  for  on  this  day  of  national  mourn- 
ing such  a  slogan.  It  seemed,  might  Impute 
blame  to  the  Germany  of  Emperor  William. 
Yet  these  young  Germans  were  defiantly  as- 
serting themselves  lu  this  way. 

At  the  very  moment  these  young  Berlin 
Germans  were  fiaunting  their  sentiments 
against  war.  there  was  Imprisoned  In  a  for- 


tress at  Landsberg.  Germany.  Adolf  Hitler, 
brewing  his  hateful  philosophy  which  he  in- 
corporated In  Meln  Kampf,  that  fountain- 
head  of  all  the  malice  and  bate  which  finally 
threw  the  world  Into  global  war.  I  had  then 
never  heard  of  Hitler,  although  the  Germans 
thenuelves  knew  of  him  as  ths  wild,  radical 
leader  who  had  tried  to  upset  the  Republic 
by  proclaiming  a  nationallst-soclaliat  rev- 
olution In  Bsvsria  In  1023,  and  had  rather 
Inglorlously  gone  down  in  defeat.  In  many 
eyes,  he  was  looked  upon  as  s  mountebank, 
nnd  an  Inglish  writer  drawing  his  conclu- 
sions evidently  from  the  sentiments  of  ths 
Osrman  people  In  1037  wrote  about  him  as 
follows: 

"Hitler,  a  native  of  Vienna,  had  been  ap- 
prenticed to  n  house  painter,  and  from  being 
a  Socialist  was  driven  by  his  own  violent 
antl-SemltIsm  Into  the  ranks  of  the  other 
extreme.  He  first  came  to  Munich  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  served  In  the  Ger- 
man Army,  subsequently  acquiring  German 
nationality.  Mvidellng  himself  on  Mussolini 
in  all  but  political  intelligence,  he  cast  him- 
self for  the  part  of  a  German  Gambetta,  for 
which  he  was  totally  unequipped.  Though 
combining  sincerity  with  a  gift  for  glib  ora- 
tory and  more  than  a  touch  of  megalomania, 
he  was  a  complete  stranger  to  the  realities  of 
politics,  and  seemed  lost  In  a  world  of  fantasy 
as  he  delivered  his  harangues,  a  mixture  of 
antl-Semltlc  hatred,  pose,  and  vanity.  In  his 
ecstatic  visions  he  saw  a  dictatorship  with 
himself  as  President  of  the  Reich,  destined  to 
restore  order  not  only  In  Berlin,  but  to  oper- 
ate beyond  the  German  frontiers  and  lib- 
erate Germany  from  the  consequences  of  the 
lost  war.  He  had  fired  the  Imaginations  of 
the  younger  men." 

If  ever  man  failed  In  prophecy  or  In  esti- 
mate of  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  a  pub- 
lic character,  this  author  did  so  most  woe- 
fully. If  he  still  lives,  he  must  realize  how 
much  all  civilization  all  over  the  world  would 
have  profited  if  Hitler  had  been  the  Inept  and 
unequipped  person  he  pictured  in  his  book. 

But  the  train  of  ruin  that  Hitler  left  Is  a 
part  of  a  bloody  history  that  we  now  cannot 
alter  or  change,  and  therefore  we  must  con- 
centrate our  minds  on  the  future,  nourishing 
the  hope  that  war  makers  must  and  can  be 
stopped  in  their  tracks,  before  they  again 
upset  the  world  and  bring  another  harvest  of 
death  and  devastation.  While  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  sits  In  solemn  session,  we 
ought  by  prayer  and  by  encouragement 
strengthen  the  men  who  guide  it. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  Issue  of 
the  Conference  will  be,  but  I  have  come  from 
Washington  down  to  yotir  community,  to 
make  you  conscious  of  one  overshadowing 
and  fateful  fact,  that  if  the  world  and  Russia, 
this  new  giant  in  the  family  of  nations,  can- 
not find  a  -vay  to  live  together  In  confidence 
and  good  will,  all  we  do  in  San  Francisco 
will  be  a  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Therein 
lies  the  gravest  and  most  terrible  problem  of 
the  moment. 

Let  me  say  with  all  the  emphasis  I  pos- 
sess, that  the  persons  who  now  hopelessly  de- 
clare. In  your  presence  and  In  mine,  that  the 
United  States  Is  Inevitably  destined  to  fight 
another  great  people,  are  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly creating  a  national  psychology  that 
may  bring  to  us  In  the  not  distant  future, 
another  world  conflict.  This,  I  think,  can  be 
avoided  by  wise  statesmanship,  and  by  the 
creation  of  a  sentiment  of  understanding,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  both  countries  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  In  their  economic,  reli- 
gious, and  political  conceptions. 

The  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and  Rris- 
Ela  marched  hundreds  of  weary  miles  over 
European  territory,  much  of  which  they  had 
never  before  set  foot  on;  they  faced  the 
perils  of  ambush  and  of  hidden  underground 
explosives;  and  by  courage  and  dash  unpar- 


alleled In  the  history  of  warfare,  they  met 
together  to  clasp  hands  on  the  sacred  soil 
that  Hitler  boasted  would  never  be  touched 
by  foreign  soldiers.  And  ever  since  these 
European  fronts  of  the  east  and  west  armies 
merged  at  the  Elbe,  the  fraternizing  Amer- 
ican. British  and  Ruulan  soldiers,  at  long 
last  relenspd  from  personal  danger,  are  In 
a  perpetual  state  of  rejotolng.  banquettlng 
and  jdlliflcatton.  Ruaataa  vqinen  soldiers, 
I  read,  are  seen  on  the  streeu  of  Oorman 
towns,  carrying  flowers  to  American  soldiers. 
When  one  of  our  outstanding  generals.  « 
dignified  figure,  ended  his  vocal  praise  of  the 
superb  singing  and  dancing  ot  Red  Army 
men,  the  latter  gave  him  "the  business"  by 
tossing  him  up  repeatedly  to  the  celling. 
Russian  generals  in  their  colorful  unlforma 
went  wild  when  they  saw  Americans  danoa 
"the  jitterbug".  Here's  Russia's  greatest  gen- 
eral posing  for  a  picture  with  one  of  Amer- 
ica's movie  stars.  Yes,  the  men  who  risked 
all.  and  endured  all.  are  getting  along 
famously,  and  what  we  in  America  want 
to  see  Is  this  spirit  permeate  the  blgh-up 
diplomats  who  are  representing  the  United 
Nations  in  the  negotiations  now  In  progresa 
to  make  impossible  World  War  III. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  and  devoutly  la 
the  American  way  of  life.  In  the  competi- 
tive system  or  the  free  enterprise  system, 
as  some  refer  to  It;  I  do  not  want  the 
United  States  Government  to  be  the  em- 
ployer ol  every  one  of  its  citizens,  and  have 
all  our  manifold  business  and  manufacturing 
activities  directed  by  Government  officials. 
If  Russia,  however,  accepts  these  principles 
and  refrains  from  attempting  by  force  to 
Impose  them  on  us.  I  see  no  reason  why  her 
devotion  to  en  Ideology  we  do  not  like,  should 
Involve  us  in  war. 

I  have  a  feeling  Russia  In  some  Instances 
Is  pursuing  a  wrong  course,  yet,  critical  as  I 
may  be,  I  think  it  Is  essential  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  that  the  western  nations  pa- 
tiently try  to  understand  the  Russian  posi- 
tion, and  strive  by  every  means,  without  the 
sacrifice  of  our  real  Interests,  to  bring  about 
accommodation  of  conflicting  views.  This 
was  accomplished  In  the  waging  of  the  war 
against  Germany  and  we  should  not  despair 
of  It  now. 

As  between  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
there  are  fundamental  reasons  why  we  should 
not  be  brought  Into  open  conflict.  Both 
countries  have  great  expanses  of  land,  under- 
laid with  rich  mineral  resources,  and  obvi- 
ously need  no  expansion  of  area  to  permit 
their  complete  and  prosperous  development. 
Our  alms  are  not  unlike — to  provide  full 
employment  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
living.  Such  a  goal  Is  surely  not  attainable 
If  a  country  Is  to  waste  Its  resources  and 
manpower  In  eternal  conflict.  Russia's  ter- 
rific human  losses,  moreover,  ought  to  be  a 
brake  on  war  as  a  means  of  promoting  her 
national  Interests. 

May  I  read.  In  conclusion,  prophetic  words 
from  the  monumental  study  of  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville.  great  Frenchman,  who  wrote,  in 
1835: 

"There  are  at  present  two  great  nations  In 
the  world,  which  started  from  different 
points,  but  seem  to  tend  toward  the  same 
end.   I  allude  to  the  Russians  and  Americans. 

"All  other  nations  seem  to  have  nearly 
reached  their  natural  limits  and  they  have 
only  to  maintain  their  power,  but  these  are 
still  in  the  act  of  growth.  All  the  others  have 
stopped,  or  continue  to  advance  with  extreme 
difficulty:  these  alone  are  proceeding  with 
ease  and  celerity  along  a  path  to  which  no 
limit  can  be  perceived. 

"Their  starting  point  Is  different  and  their 
courses  are  not  the  same,  yet  each  of  them 
seems  marked  out  by  the  will  of  heaven  to 
sway  the  destinies  of  half  the  globe," 

These  two  nations — Russia  and  the  United 
States — ere  now  said  to  control  75  percent  ot 
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Uie  producUve  c«p«clty  of  the  world.  They 
bave  fulflllwl  th«  predictloD*  of  the  great 
Frencliman.  Dpon  bow  these  two  nations, 
together  with  Kng.'and.  react  to  each  other 
depends.  It  seems  to  me,  all  our  hope  lor  peace 
in  the  future. 


Gea.  Dwifkt  D.  Eisedkowcr 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAaSACHtTSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
magnificent  victory  of  our  armies  in  Eu- 
rope is  no  •  making  possible  the  return 
of  many  great  generals  who  directed 
tbeir  mighty  drives.  We  have  just  been 
told  that  the  supreme  commander  him- 
self. General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  Is  to  visit  Washington  on 
June  18.  Plans  have  already  been  made 
for  public  acclaim  of  this  illustrious  hero. 
The  leaders  of  both  branches  feel,  and 
have  agreed,  that  a  special  ceremony 
should  be  arranged  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  symbolize  the  wel- 
come and  gratitude  of  all  his  countrym.n 
for  the  service  General  Eisenhower  has 
rendered  to  the  Nation. 

Surely  some  national  honor  mus  be 
prepared  for  the  man  to  whom  his  coun- 
try owes  so  much.  For  3  years,  since  he 
left  these  shores  in  June  of  1942  to  com- 
mand our  forces  in  Europe,  he  has  borne 
a  responsibility  more  grave  than  that  of 
any  other  soldier  In  tht  field.  The  ar- 
mies under  his  command  have  been  the 
greatest  we  have  ever  mobilized  in  c.;- 
fense  of  our  liberty. 

Through  a  series  of  strategic  and  tac- 
tical triumphs.  General  Eisenhower  has 
discharged  his  responsibility  with  a  bril- 
liance that  has  fired  the  imagination  of 
every  Allied  Nation,  as  it  has  struck  ter- 
ror at  the  hearts  of  our  enemies.  Now 
he  is  coming  back  to  us  briefly,  before  he 
returns  to  the  task  of  bringing  order  out 
of  the  chaos  which  the  funeral  pyre  of 
the  Naxis  has  left  as  ashes  in  a  broken 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  calamity  of  war  places 
heavy  burdens  upon  the  shoulders  of 
military  leaders.  Despite  the  training 
of  our  service  schools  and  the  lessons  of 
field  exercises,  there  can  b.  no  thorough 
preparation  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  suddenly  thrust  upon  a  man 
called  to  carry  out  such  gigantic  en- 
deavors. 

When  General  Eisenhower  went  to 
Great  Britain  as  the  choice  of  our  Chief 
of  Staff  to  plan  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
quest-mad Axis  Powers,  there  were  few 
outside  his  profession  who  even  knew 
his  name.  During  the  last  war.  as  a 
young  officer  not  long  out  of  West  Point, 
the  fortune  of  assignment  kept  him  from 
the  battlefields  of  France.  It  was  his 
growing  professional  competence  in  the 
two  decades  of  peace  which  commended 
him  to  posts  of  mounting  responsibility. 
When  General  Marshall  selected  him  for 
the  crucial  assignment  at  the  head  of 
our  European  forces,  he  was  Assistant 


Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Gperations  Division 
of  the  War  Department  General  Staff. 

I  do  not  know  evetrything  that  may 
have  been  in  the  miijd  of  the  Chief  of 
Stair  when  he  selected  General  Eisen- 
hower for  the  top  poit  in  Europe.  We 
may  have  no  doubt  thit  he  possessed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  Ithls  modest  man's 
genius  for  high  comrqand.  But.  in  ad- 
dition. I  can  guess  tha^  General  Marshall 
was  thinking  of  the 'close  relationship 
which  must  be  established  between  the 
British  and  Americar^  forces  as  the  key 
to  their  effectiveness 
He  knew  that  one  of 
est  assets  was  the  wa 
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esty.  For  3  years  thi  strength  of  these 
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statesman  of  the  hii^hest  order.  War 
has  matured  his  gen  us  for  leadership, 
which  has  won  the  kdmiration  of  our 
allies  as  well  as  of  j  our  own  Nation. 
Prom  the  outset  of  hii  service  in  Europe 
he  ordered  and  enforped  rigidly  a  close 
collaboration  betweenlour  forces  and  the 
British.  When  Axis!  propaganda  at- 
tempted to  create  suspicion  and  discord 
between  us.  it  was  Gtneral  Eisenhower, 
by  the  example  of  cooperation  already 
achieved  in  the  comiined  staffs  of  his 
headquarters,  who  caysed  it  to  fail. 

On  the  combined  strength  of  his  forces 
depended  the  success! of  the  strategy  in 
north  Africa,  which  ^on  us  the  first  of 
our  stunning  vlctorii 
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Germans  had  been  described  for  us  as 

supermen,  skilled  in  blitzkrieg,  adept  in 

every  phase  of  moden  i  war. 

I  do  not  believe  thaq  any  of  us  doubted 
the  outcome.  There  Is  something  in 
every  American's  heat  which  tells  him 
that  no  other  soldier  ;s  a  match  for  our 
fighting  men.  But  ihe  German  had 
created  for  himself  an  awesome  reputa- 
tion. There  must  hav^  been  some  during 
those  days  when  Ronimel  threatened  a 
wide  break-through  at  the  Kasserine 
Pass  who  wondered  wh  ether  our  men.  for 
all  their  courage,  werej  a  match  for  these 
hardened  troops. 

We  were  not  lont  in  having  our 
answer.  General  Eis^hower's  valorous 
counterblows  first  bltnted.  then  con- 
tained, and  at  last  thr^w  back  the  weight 
of  Rommel's  mechanized  thrust.  We 
realized  then  that  :  armored  tactics 
learned  in  the  mud  at  I'ort  Knox  brought 
success  in  battle.  Wd  learned  that  in- 
fantry doctrines  taugqt  at  a  dozen  posts 
in  this  country  were  Ithe  equal  of  any 
tricks  in  the  German  pag.  We  learned 
that  the  massed  artilMry  fires  developed 
at  Port  Sill  could  imniobilize  great  for- 
mations of  German  soldiers  and  liter- 
ally destroy  their  will  io  resist.    Finally, 


in  those  triumphant  days  of  early  May. 
we  saw  these  veterans  of  Hitler's  vic- 
tories driven  to  relentless  defeat  at 
Bizerte  and  Tunis. 

Such  victories  are  won  by  the  courage 
and  fighting  heart  of  our  soldiers.  But 
their  architects  are  the  mea  who  plan 
the  strategy  and  lay  out  the  tactics. 
Weeks,  sometimes  months  before,  they 
draw  the  blueprints  of  a  campaign's  suc- 
cess. In  the  end,  it  is  one  man's  respon- 
sibility— the  commander's — to  select  and 
approve  the  final  plan  and  the  timing  of 
its  execution.  In  Tunisia,  it  was  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  who  won  the  first  great 
Allied  victory  over  the  Axis. 

As  we  look  back  now  on  the  series  of 
campaigns — Sicily.  Italy,  the  Channel 
crossing,  the  invasion  of  southern 
Prance,  the  break-out  over  France,  the 
thrust  across  the  Rhine — there  seems  to 
have  been  a  certain  inevitability  to  their 
pattern.  The  strategy  has  paid  off  so 
handsomely  that  we  may  be  lulled  Into 
the  belief  that  its  success  was  foreor- 
dained. 

I  am  sure  there  was  nothing  inevitable 
about  it  to  General  Eisenhower,  who  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  each 
one  of  these  gigantic  moves  against  a 
well-prepared  foes.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
soldier  knows  that  there  is  nothing  sure 
in  war.  Disaster  might  have  met  any  of 
those  great  assaults  against  the  German 
force.  It  could  have  been  avoided  only 
by  the  cool,  clear  estimates  of  the  situa- 
tion which  the  supreme  commander  was 
able  to  make.  Only  by  the  minute  plan- 
ning of  his  staff  down  to  the  last  detail, 
capped  by  the  element  of  surprise,  could 
we  go  into  each  new  battle  with  confi- 
dence that  from  this  calculated  risk 
might  grow  a  formidable  victory. 

We  are  now  almost  at  the  eve  of  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  Normandy  land- 
ings. A  year  ago  at  this  time,  our  in- 
vasion armada  was  poised  for  the  great- 
est single  assault  in  history.  The  un- 
known enemy  In  those  fearsome  hours 
was  not  the  German  strength.  It  was 
the  weather.  High  winds  had  whipped 
the  Channel  to  dangerous  turbulence. 
Cloudy  skies  threatened  disaster  to  our 
airborne  troops.  For  a  day  the  invasion 
was  postponed.  Another  delay  must 
stall  it  for  days  until  tides  were  once 
more  right. 

That  awful  moment  of  decision  on  the 
5th  of  June  was  General  Ei.senhower's 
alone.  We  know  that  he  met  it  boldly 
and,  after  ordering  the  operation  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  plan,  he  drove  to  the 
fields  where  the  transport  planes  were 
waiting.  He  watched  the  paratroopers 
while  they  blackened  their  faces  and 
chatted  with  the  airborne  infantry  which 
would  ride  gliders  into  battle.  Whatever 
anxiety  he  felt,  it  vas  his  confidence  that 
fired  these  men. 

Toward  midnight  the  sky  trains  were 
on  their  way  to  a  rendezvous  at  the 
bridges  which  guard  the  roads  to  the 
beaches  where  our  troops  would  land  at 
dawn.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  night  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  courageous  young 
Americans  depended  on  the  plans  which 
had  been  made  long  before  to  win  this 
epic  beachhead  on  the  Norman  coast. 
Those  plans  and  their  execution  were 
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the  high  responsibility  of  General  Elsen> 
hower. 

The  courage  of  this  quiet  man  must 
have  had  its  greatest  test  that  night  and 
during  the  days  that  followed.  Coolness 
and  calm,  clear  thinking  above  all  things 
were  necessary  to  draw  from  the  con- 
fusion of  battle  on  the  beaches  the  moves 
which  would  give  it  success.  As  our 
strength  grew  and  the  fighting  swept 
across  the  marshes  and  fanned  westward 
toward  the  prize  of  Cherbourg,  the  battle 
plans  were  tested  and  confirmed.  At 
last,  after  2  years  of  preparation,  the 
commander's  fiag  was  firmly  planted  on 
the  mainland  of  France.  The  plains  lay 
before  him,  a  cltissic  battleground  for  a 
war  of  maneuver  which  would  bring  vic- 
tory in  the  west, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the  events  that  have 
followed  his  command  in  Europe,  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  proved  himself  a 
man  of  truly  heroic  stature.  He  has 
seemed  to  grow  with  the  growth  of  our 
military  operations  until  now  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  history  must 
mark  him  as  one  of  the  world's  most 
Illustrious  military  leaders.  His  genius 
has  directed  the  moves  of  great  generals 
who  commanded  the  armies  and  the 
army  corps,  the  divisions,  and  the 
smaller  units  which  cut  to  pieces  the 
mightiest  military  machine  the  Germans 
could  build. 

In  honoring  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  Allied  Expeditionary  Force,  I  feel 
that  we  shall  be  paying  the  Nation's 
homage  not  only  to  him  but  to  the  other 
leaders  and  the  brave  men  who  have 
earned  his  highest  praise  and  our  own. 
We  shall  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to 
have  General  Eisenhower  come  here 
where  the  entire  Congress  may  in  some 
small  way  show  him  the  warmth  of  the 
Nation's  regard  for  his  superb  achieve- 
ments. 


The  Mystery  About  Jose  del  Castano, 
Spanish  CodsdI  General  in  Manila 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1945,  over  SVi  months  ago,  I 
made  a  speech  on  the  House  floor,  in 
which  I  discussed  the  statuf  of  one  Sefior 
Jose  del  Castano.  At  that  time,  I  warmly 
urged  the  State  Department  and  the  War 
Department,  in  collaboraticn,  to  pick  up 
Del  Castano  upon  the  liberation  of  the 
city  *.f  Manila,  try  him  as  a  war  criminal 
and.  If  convicted,  deal  with  him  sum- 
marily. 

During  the  last  few  days.  I  have  been 
advised  that  Del  Castano  has  been  in  the 
United  States  since  May  10.  Upon  being 
apprised  of  this  startling  information,  I 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  seiure  the  lat- 
est data  relative  to  this  gem  leman  from 
the  War  Department  and  tie  State  De- 
partment. 
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I  am  now  advised  by  Dean  Acheson. 
principal  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
that  Del  Castano  has  been  sent  out  of  this 
country  on  a  vessel  flj'ing  the  Spanish 
fiag,  from  New  Orleans — that  he  has 
been  kept  under  surveillance  during  his 
entire  time  in  the  United  States — that  he 
was  required  to  board  the  ship  for  de- 
parture at  New  Orleans,  with  his  family, 
immediately  upon  arrival  at  that  port. 

It  appears  that  Jose  del  Castano  was 
declared  persona  non  grata  by  our  State 
Department;  that  our  Army  authorities 
In  the  Philippines  had  picked  h  m  up  on 
the  capture  of  Manila;  that  Del  Castano 
had  claimed  diplomatic  immunity  and 
that  he  was  accorded  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  diplomat  by  our  State  De- 
partment. 

Personally,  I  am  disgusted  and  out- 
raged that  we  are  so  solicitous  of  these 
Fascists  and  so  careful  to  safeguard  their 
interests.  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  people  whose  prominence  has  been 
achieved  in  the  democratic  field,  inter- 
nationally, have  a  very  difficult  time  se- 
curing an  entree  into  the  United  States 
and  are  often  denied  means  of  trans- 
portation. With  our  railroads  and  mer- 
chant vessels  congested,  It  would  appear 
that  we  should  be  very  cautious  about 
extending  privileges  to  men  of  the  char- 
acter of  Jose  del  Castano. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Allan  Chase, 
author  of  Falange  and  the  Five  Arrows 
and  a  leader  In  the  crusade  to  expose 
Franco,  by  wire  from  San  Francisco, 
that  Del  Castano's  military  aide,  Vice 
Consul  Guiterrez,  is  now  a  prisoner  of 
American  military  authorities  at  Manila. 
The  same  treatment  should  have  been 
accorded  Del  Castano.  He  is  a  war  crim-' 
inal — he  Is  a  proven  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  The  New  York  Post  editorially 
hsis  taken  a  leading  part  In  demanding 
that  summary  justice  be  meted  out  to  E>el 
Castano. 

For  the  sake  of  refreshing  the  memory 
of  those  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
situation.  I  am  quoting  the  facts  con- 
cerning this  Falangist: 

On  November  3, 1940.  Jose  del  Castano, 
chief  of  the  National  Delegation  of  the 
Falange  Exterior — or  the  overseas  divi- 
sion of  the  German-run  Falange  Party 
of  Spain — was  appointed  Spanish  consul 
general  to  Manila.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Fa- 
lange in  Madrid,  Arriba,  published  the 
official  announcement  that  Jose  del  Cas- 
tano had  also  been  named  chief  of  the 
Philippines  cells  of  the  Spanish  Falange. 
A  veteran  leader  of  the  Falange — the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  Nazi  Party — Del 
Castano  had  long  taken  orders  from  Gen. 
Wilhelm  von  Faupel  and  the  other  Nazi 
officers  who  really  control  the  Falange. 

At  the  same  time  that  Del  Castano 
was  sent  to  Manila,  the  Nazi-Falange 
Spanish  Government  also  sent  General 
Riestra  to  Habana  as  consul  general. 
Riestra  was  just  as  Important  in  the 
Falange  as  Dal  Castano.  but  Cuba  was 
more  alert  to  the  Falangist  menace  than 
we  were.  Within  60  days  of  his  arrival 
in  Habana,  Riestra  was  thrown  out  of 
Cuba — thanks  to  a  courageous  campaign 
led  by  Senator  Augustin  Cruz,  and  to  the 
determination  of  the  Cuban  Government 
to  stamp  out  falangism. 


In  Manila.  Falange  leader  Del  Castano 
was  to  suffer  no  such  indignities.  He 
built  up  the  Falange.  and.  when  Manila 
broke  diplomatic  relations  v.'ith  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan,  on  June  18. 
1D41,  Del  Castano  took  over  their  official 
duties  In  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish 
consulate,  under  Del  Castano,  became 
the  clearinghouse  for  all  Axis  confiden- 
tial messages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  the  action  of 
our  State  Department  for  letting  Del 
Castano  slip  through  our  hands.  Is  not 
it  time  that  we  reassured  the  American 
soldier,  fighting  against  the  Japs  in  the 
Philippines  and  els^wherj,  that  we  are 
determined  to  punis>v  enemies  of  the 
United  States? 

James  R.  Young,  former  International 
News  Service  war  correspondent,  novel- 
ist, author  of  the  book  and  motion  pic- 
ture entitled  "Behind  the  Rising  Sun," 
has  repeatedly  inveighed  against  Del 
Castano.  The  attorney  general  of  Cali- 
fornia, Robert  W.  Kenny,  has  stated  that 
Dsl  Castano,  during  May,  was  In  attend- 
ance at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
Gen,  Douglas  MacArthur  expressed 
vigorous  opposition  to  the  position  taken 
recently  by  Brig.  Gen.  Manuel  A.  Roxas, 
a  prominent  Filipino  politician,  who 
was  captured  by  the  Japanese,  when 
Roxas  announced  his  objection  to  the 
current  policy  of  eliminating  from  the 
Commonwealth  Government  and  the 
Filipino  Army  any  who  had  worked  for 
the  Japanese. 


Universal  Military  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  deal- 
ing with  universal  military  training 
written  by  Hon.  John  J.  McCloy,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War.  The  article, 
which  is  entitled  "We  Do  Not  Want  An- 
other War,"  recently  appeared  in  a  na- 
tional publication. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Do  Not  Want  Another  Wae 

(By  John  J.  McCloy,  Assistant  Secretary  of 

War) 

Opponents  of  universal  military  training 
for  youth  in  the  postwar  years  frequently 
raise  the  question  as  to  why  we  should  de- 
velop our  miUtary  capability  when  our  Nation 
is  dedicated  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
through  an  international  organization  such 
as  that  contemplated  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan.  They  go  further  and  ask  the  propo- 
nents of  the  training  program  to  name  the 
nation  or  nations  we  are  arming  ourselves 
to  fight  after  we  have  demilitarized  Germany 
and  Japan  and  set  up  a  world  peace  organi- 
zation. 

Through  the  two  questions  spring  from  the 
same  approach,  the  second  one  is  not  con- 
structive in  that  it  is  based  upon  a  hiddan  or 
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loaded  assumption,  much  as  Is  the  well- 
known  trick  question,  "Have  you  quit  beat- 
ing your  wife?"  The  bidden  assumption  is 
that  we  must  prepare  to  fight  a  particular 
enemy  or  not  prepare  at  all.  Stated  another 
way,  the  second  question  carries  the  hidden 
assumption  that  we  should  do  nothing  about 
preparedness  until  another  nation  becomes 
our  enemy,  until  .mother  nation  attacks  us. 

In  still  another  respect  it  seems  to  be  un- 
fair. Those  who  tirge  it  must  realize  that  to 
provoke  a  discussion  of  possible  war  with 
another -nation  miy  harm  our  International 
relations.  The  beiance  of  good  relations  be- 
tween nations  is  delicate  at  the  best.  As  the 
price  of  preparedness  to  defend  our  security 
against  any  eggrefsor  or  combination  of  ag- 
gressors which  might  hereafter  wish  to  attack 
us,  we  in  America  should  not  have  to  single 
out  particular  nations  and  talk  about  them 
as  po8Slb;e  enemies. 

We  do  not  thlrk  of  ourselves  as  a  fickle 
nation.  But  our  International  alinements  In 
the  past  200  years  should  at  least  be  thought- 
provoking  to  those  who  Insist  that,  with 
Germany  and  Japan  crushed,  we  can  forget 
all  about  the  problems  of  national  defense 
until  we  see  the  whites  of  the  eyes  of  the 
next  enemy.  In  1754.  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  we  were  alined  with  the  British 
against  the  French.  In  1776.  In  cur  War 
of  Independence,  the  situation  was  exactly 
reversed.  In  the  War  of  1812— the  one  In 
which  our  Ccpltol  was  burned — we  again 
had  the  French  'or  allies  in  our  war  With 
England.  In  1846.  we  fcu;ht  a  war  with  the 
Mexicans  over  a  large  part  of  the  South.  In 
1888.  we  fought  the  Spanish.  The  next  year. 
In  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  we  fought 
Plllplnos  whom  we  had  freed  from  Spain.  In 
1914.  we  fought  the  Mes'cans  at  Veracruz 
and  2  years  later  we  were  fighting  them  again 
on  the  Texas  border. 

OXn  UNPttOICTABtK  ALLlAKCtS 

In  the  First  World  War,  we  and  ths  Brlt- 
la:i  and  the  French  and  the  Rutalans  and  the 
Itallana  and  the  Japanese  fought  the  Aus- 
trian* and  the  Oermani  and  the  Turks  In 
early  1941.  we  befsn  our  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  who  were  alined  against  the 
Germans  Th*  Finns  were  alined  against 
the  KU'Sians  who  were,  In  turn.  In  a  treaty 
relatiuji  with  the  Germans.  In  late  1941.  we 
Ixfan  our  fight  with  the  Oermani  and  the 
Itallana.  The  Ruaalans  and  the  British  and 
later  the  Turka  became  our  allies.  The  Finns 
wer*  nQhtlng  our  ally,  RtiMia.  with  Oermnn 
help.  In  the  same  year,  we  began  nur  Ovht 
With  the  Japanese,  and  the  Pilipinoa  were 
oti  our  aide.  In  1949,  we  were  alined  against 
•ome  of  the  Fren:h  ai\d  fighting  with  other*, 
and  w«  had  the  Me.tlrnna  on  our  side  against 
the  OermanM  nno  the  J«p«tie«f, 

8  1,  At  to  the  question  of  who  our  enemies 
are  now,  we  can  tell  tiKlny,  but  as  to  who 
they  will  be.  the  only  answer  that  can  be 
made  is  that  we  do  not  know. 

Thla  U  not  a  specific  answer,  but  it  might 
give  us  some  fixxl  for  thought  as  to  whether 
we  want  or  need  a  specific  answer  now  to  the 
question  in  order  to  consider  further  the  mat- 
ter of  preparedness  Perhaps  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  first  question  Is  to  set  cut.  In 
McGuffey*  Reader  style,  a  few  basic  as- 
sumptions upon  which  both  the  opponents 
and  the  proponents  of  military  preparedness 
can.  probably  agree: 

1.  There  have  iUways  been  w£u-s.  This 
does  not  imply  that  there  always  will  be 
wars,  but  the  statement  is  pertinent  to  our 
consideration  of  Uie  matter. 

a.  We  do  not  want  another  war.  We  abhor 
war  and  as  a  peace-loving  Nation  we  will  do 
all  In  our  power  to  prevent  It.  We  must  at 
the  same  time  realize  that  we  are  only  one 
Nation  in  an  ever-contracting  commimlty  of 
nations  and  we  may  or  may  not  have  all  of 
our  wishes. 

3.  We  In  America  have  sought  earnestly  to 
avoid  war.  We  have  set  the  pace  in  scrapping 
our  armament.    We  have  set  an  example  in 
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disarmament.    We  have 
rltorial    aggrandizemen 
strictly  away  from 
not  in  recent  years.   On 
gone  in  for  what  aciua 
preparedness,  in  the  belief 
war  could  thus  be  avoic  ed 


not  gone  In  for  ter- 
,  at  least — to  stay 
at  this  stage — 
;he  contrary,  we  have 
ly  amot;nted  to  un- 
and  tne  hope  that 


TIME  TO   PREFACE  FOR   WAR 

4.  We  have,  twice  in  50  years,  become  In- 
volved in  wars  transceiding,  in  horror  and 
ferocity,  all  preceding  i?ar8.  In  both  cases, 
we  were  able  to  demoni  trate  to  our  enemies 
Just  how  tough  we  can  be — if  given  time. 

5.  In  both  Instances,  kc  had  Eome  time  to 
get  ready.  But  while  oi  r  allies  suffered  tem- 
porary defeat  and  devi  station,  we  were  in 
such  paroxysms  of  hastn  that  we  paid  dearly 
In  lives  and  extrav.-gaiitly  in  our  national 
substance,  for  quick  c  Dnvcrsion  from  un- 
repdiness  to  meet  the  ei  emy. 

6.  In  both  of  the  war  i  of  this  century,  our 
Nation's  participation  probably  made  the 
dilTerence  in  the  outcome. 

7.  This  land  of  ours  li  a  great  and  wealthy 
nation,  rich  in  natural  esourcef.  rich  In  the 
productivity  of  our  soil  and  in  the  capacity 
to  produce  all  things  t  lat  add  to  the  com- 
fort and  pJeasure  of  livir.g  in  this  world.  As 
such,  would  It  not  be  a  natural  objective  for 
an  agg.es?or  to  pick? 

8.  And  fina'ly:  Assure  lly  it  Is  true  that  we 
will  strive  for  peace  ar  d  peace;  ul  solutions 
of  conflicts  of  national  nterest;  that  we  will 
do  our  part.  In  coUa  )oratlon  with  other 
peace-loving  nations,  t)  avert  futu-e  wars. 
We  In  America  want  t  o  more  plagues  like 
faclsm,  nazism.  or  bush  do. 

With  these  factors  In  nlnd.  let;  us  new  look 
at  the  problem  that  we  i  s  a  nation  face.  Ob- 
viously we  are  not  all  In  agreement  about 
what  are  the  proper  neaaures  to  solve  It. 
But  we  do  agree  that,  whatever  those  meas- 
ure* are  to  be.  they  h&d  better  be  good, 

The  alternative,  their  failure  and  military 
defeat,  with  what  mlllta-y  defeat  would  mean 
should  another  war  con  e.  Is  an  unthlnknble 
prorpect,  Woree  than  a  repetition  of  this 
world-wide  holocaust  wi  luld  be  its  repetition 
plus  military  defeat  for  America.  Planning, 
m  which  this  grim  poulblllty  Is  not  given 
proper  place,  wouid  seen  to  be  far  short  of 
complete.  Conacquentl] ,  we  should  keep  thU 
point  in  mind  as  we  i  x>k  at  the  way*  in 
which  we  might  accomp  l»h  our  objective. 

I  believe  that  the  fceat  possible  way  to 
anfe«ruard  our  Nat  ion  1  ftuurr  aecurUy  la 
through  the  plnn  devl8«[l  at  th»  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference  or  sonf^e  slmilitr  plan,  Th« 
IXimbarton  Oaka  propiifal  doM  not  ofl«r  a 
magic  formula  fur  the  >oetwar  years.  It  la 
not  a  allde  rule  which  lUtaMuan  can  work 
when  trouble  threaten.v  and  thereby  auto« 
■latlcally  produce  n  pen  eful  answer. 

It  Is  a  plan  by  which  the  combined  power 
of  the  peace-loving  nat  ona  will  be  pledged 
to  enforce  better  beharlor  among  nations 
which  threaten  to  run  amok.  If  a  future 
Hitler  or  Mussolini  realm ts  that  the  combined 
power  of  all  the  nations  iledlcatj>d  to  preserv- 
ing peace  In  this  world  |ts  really  going  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  and  If  that  combined 
military  potential  is  so  jreat  that  It  cannot 
be  overcome,  then  he  U  not  likely  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  start  somet  ilng  that  will  surely 
end  In  defeat  and  disaster.  And,  further.  If 
he  does  start  something,  the  fire  can  be  put 
out  swiftly  by  force  before  it  becomes  a 
conflagration. 

In  other  words,  the  Djmbarton  Oaks  Idea 
is  one  with  teeth  In  It,  designed  for  the  very 
practical  world  In  whlchlwe  live.  It  is  based 
upon  the  availability  o|  military  power  to 
enforce  its  objective  of  peaceful  settlement 
of  differences. 

Now  If  we  are  to  Jolii  with  other  peace- 
loving  nations  in  such  a  world  organization, 
shall  we  not  be  obliged  io  have  the  mlliUry 
potential  to  give  life  and  strength  and  mean- 
ing to  the  decisions  made  by  that  organiza- 
on?  Unless  we  have  tie  required  military 
potential  capable  of  going  into   action  on 


shon  notice,  will  not  the  words  of  our  diplo- 
mats be  hollow  and  meaningless?  Here  is 
where  military  preparedness  would  seem  to 
fit  In. 

Military  strength,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  and  cause  of  preserving  peace  in  this 
way.  might  be  kept  available  in  a  large  stand- 
ing army.  This  would  be  one  way.  Or  It 
might  be  kept  available  In  a  well-trained 
citizen  reserve, 

AN    ARMY    OF    TRAINED    CITIZENS 

It  Is  foreign  to  our  American  policy  to 
burden  ourselves  with  a  huge  standing 
army — large  numbers  of  men  taken  for  long 
periods  from  productive  effort  in  our  Nation's 
economy  to  stand  and  wait  In  peacetime  for  a 
war  which  we  hops  will  never  take  place.  By 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army,  together 
with  other  peace-loving  nations,  we  would 
h^'.ve  enough  combined  military  strength  to 
dlscouiage  or  stamp  out  aggression  In  Its  be- 
ginning. But  a  preferable  way  to  have  po- 
tential strength  In  suacient  size  would  seem 
to  be  to  give  every  man  thorough  and  inten- 
sive training  in  his  youth  and  then  release 
him  to  go  ah?ad  with  his  trade  or  profession 
or  Job.  thus  leaving  the  regular  armed  forces 
relative'y  small.  Then  the  citizen  would  be 
ready — In  reserve  but  not  In  service — to  do 
his  duty  capably,  efficiently  and  with  a  de- 
cent chance  of  survival,  If  the  emergency 
should  ever  come. 

Sj  to  summarize.  Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  a 
means  by  which  It  Is  hoped  we  shall  attempt 
by  active  steps,  backed  by  force  If  necessary, 
to  keep  the  peace  in  a  world  where  lasting 
peace  hfts  never  yet  been  achieved.  Ameri- 
cans might  not  nil  agree  that  universal  mili- 
tary training— applicable  democratically  to 
all  young  man  alike— Is  the  preferable  way 
to  buUu  up  this  reserve  strength,  but  at 
least  It  has  Its  points.  It  seems  to  fit  the 
Idea  of  cur  role  In  a  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan 
better  than  a  large  standing  army  would. 

We  do  not  control  or  seek  to  direct  world 
affairs  That  would  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  other  peace-loving  peoples  have 
their  rightful  part  In  ehaplng  them.  We  do 
want  to  Influence  world  affairs  in  what  we 
believe  to  be  peaceful  directions,  with  due 
regard  for  the  rights  and  views  of  others. 
Thus  our  first  care  will  be  to  avoid  wars  by 
all  honorable  mean.^.  But  In  this  attempt 
to  outlaw  war.  ve  shall  never  gamble  with 
our  national  security 

To  go  back  to  those  afore-mentiuned  eight 
polnu  of  agrMment:  The  inevitable  conchi- 
aion  any  future  aggrMwir  could  not  mtaa  la 
that  the  United  BUtea  thouid  be  attacked 
and  defeated  first.  Failure  to  do  this  has 
twice  coat  the  aggreaaor  hia  w.-^r.  We  know— 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  know,  too— 
that  distance  has  brrn  a  saving  factor  for 
us  in  the  two  World  Wars.  We  also  know. 
as  does  he.  that  modern  Implements  of  trans> 
port  and  warfare  no  longer  make  distance 
the  barrier  that  It  was.  aven  in  the  early 
days  of  this  war,  Unlesa  we  blind  ourselves 
to  reality,  we  will  reallee  the  distance  will 
be  an  even  less  formidable  obstacit  In  the 
future  development  of  planes,  rockets,  and 
ships.  So,  the  question  of  which  nation  an 
aggressor  would  attack  first  deserves  a  lot 
of  consideration  by  all  of  us  who  love  our 
country  and  want  to  hold  on  to  It. 

If  such  an  attacK  should  come— and  It 
could  come  from  anywhere  on  the  globe— 
and  If  our  situation  is  then  similar  to  our 
state  of  unpreparedness  In  1940  when  Prance 
fell,  what  would  be  our  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful defense?  T  hat  would  be  our  course 
despite  all  that  we  might  do  as  a  member 
of  a  world-peace  organization? 

Again,  the  answer  seems  to  be:  Either  a 
large  standing  armed  force  or  a  well-trained 
citizen  reserve  ready  to  mobilize  and  move 
quickly. 

Now,  the  taking  up  of  arms  In  the  Na- 
tions defense  is  something  that  has  been 
recognized  as  an  obligation  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  of  fighting  age  in  this  country 
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from  the  very  beginning.  Aggrisslon  threat- 
ening our  national  security  we  would  resist 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  The  question 
really  is  whether  or  not  the  resistance  will  be 
trained,  organized,  and  effective,  or  un- 
trained, disorganized,  and  Ineffective. 

The  answer  to  this  question  also  will 
determine  whether  in  case  the  emergency 
should  come,  these  young  men  will  be  able 
to  meet  their  well-trained  adversaries  In  com- 
bat with  a  better  chance  of  survival. 

What  It  seems  to  boll  down  to  Is  whether 
or  not  our  able-bodied  manpower,  ever  the 
bulwark  of  national  defense.  Is  to  be  always 
ready  to  discharge  that  traditional  obliga- 
tion. There  is  nothing  new  about  the  obli- 
gation. There  Is,  however,  a  plain  need  that 
those  who  may  be  called  on  to  discharge 
It  should  be  trained  and  fitted  to  do  so. 

The  need  for  training  is — and  will  be — 
greater  than  ever  before  in  view  of  the  rap- 
idly Increasing  intricacy  of  implements  of 
warfare.  Perhaps  no  lesson  emerges  more 
clearly  from  the  experience  of  tJiis  war  than 
that  modern  techniques  in  warfare  require 
Intensive  training  on  the  part  of  those  who 
use  them.  While  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  describe  the  details  of  a  training 
program  that  would  be  adequate  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  may  be  stated  that  the  training 
shoiild  be  Intensive,  well-balanced,  and  care- 
fully planned.  It  should  Include  basic,  spe- 
cialist, and  small  and  large  unit  training, 
and  a  sufficient  period  devoted  to  combined 
field  maneuvers. 

REACT  rOR  NATIONAL  SMCSCENCT 

Improved  training  techniques  developed  In 
recent  years  and  proved  in  this  war  should  be 
employed  and  further  Improved.  The  prime 
object  of  the  program  should  be  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  the  trainee — skilled  In 
at  least  one  of  the  necessary  specialties  of  a 
modern  army  and  trained  in  tl:e  u»e  of  that 
specialty  In  teamwork  with  othurs — would  be 
able  capably  and  confidently  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  his  country  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. 

Universal  military  training  is  not  offered 
as  the  sole  or  automatic  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  prcparedneu.  The  vast  reaches  of 
science  In  modern  war  are  Just  dawning  on 
us.    Manifestly  our  research  and  development 

?)rogram  would  have  to  go  forward,  so  that, 
f  another  war  should  come,  our  men  would 
not  be  hnndlcapped  with  antiquated  or  obao« 
lete  equipment  or  thought.  Likewise,  the 
Nation's  readiness  for  Induatrlsl  mobtllsatlon 
ought  to  be  maintained,  As  with  the  oaae  of 
maivpowcr,  a  state  of  rtadineeu  In  reaerte  la 
Indicated  all  around. 

But  whatever  the  nature  of  the  Implements, 
wherever  the  scene  ot  combat  and  whenever 
It  may  come,  men— welUtralned  men  and 
ilarW-must  use  the  weapons.  There  never 
was  and  aever  wilt  be  a  subsMtute.  Men- 
well  trained  and  alert— must  plan  and  direct 
the  execution  of  our  national  defense  pro- 
gram. Men— well  trained  and  alert — must 
be  the  keystone  of  our  national  security. 


Proposed  Fair  EmpIo3nment  Practices 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  BILBO,  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  communi- 
cation from  Rev.  L.  L.  Scotr,  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  in  reply  to  attacks  which  have 


been  heaped  upon  him  because  of  his 
open  opposition  to  the  so-called  FEPC 
or  UEPC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  "printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Second  Baptist  CHtracH, 
Saiannah,  Ga.,  May  25,  194Si 
Senator  THEotxiKE  G.  Eilbo, 

United  States  Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Yours  of  the  19th  instant 
reached  my  desk  today.  Since  the  receipt  of 
your  first  communication,  it  has  l>een  my 
very  unpleasant  lot  to  have  been  the  object 
of  a  wave  of  race-wide  criticism,  originat- 
ing in  Washington.  Some  even  took  a  chance 
with  the  law  of  libel  in  order  that  they 
might  pour  out  their  venom  upon  me.  They 
are  due  congratulations  however,  for  their 
suddenness  of  attack.  They  made  the  simple 
mistake  of  declaring  a  state  of  war  against 
one  who  would  never  do  his  race  an  injus- 
tice, nor  would  he  permit  anyone  else  to  do 
so  If  he  could  prevent  It. 

The  Immortal  Wendell  Phillips.  In  his  trib- 
ute to  the  gallantry  of  the  great  statesman 
and  soldier,  Toussalnt  L'Overture,  had  this 
to  say:  "You  read  history  not  with  your  eyes 
but  with  your  prejudices."  No  truer  state- 
ment could  be  made  of  those  who  took  ex- 
ceptions to  our  correspondence,  as  was  read 
Into  the  Congressional  Record. 

If  freedom  of  speech  Is  forever  reserved 
to  American  citizens  by  the  Constitution, 
and  Is  embodied  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  most 
certainly  the  minority  groups  can  111  afford 
to  encourage  Its  abridgement,  nor  penallae 
one  of  their  own  number  who  exercises  the 
very  right  for  which  they  claim  they  fight. 

I  opposed  the  FEPC  because  I  think  It  Im- 
practical, Inoperative,  and  purely  Idealistic,  I 
think  the  ends  to  which  the  FEPC  Is  aimed 
may  be  met  with  another  better  and  more 
fundamental  program,  and  one  that  Is  a 
hundred  times  more  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. If  as  an  American  citlaen.  I  had  no 
constitutional  right  to  speak  opposing  this 
measure,  then  I  owe  13.000.000  Negroes  sn 
apology,  and  I  hasten  here  and  now  to 
make  It, 

The  United  States  Government,  tofether 
with  the  various  States  and  cities,  should  In- 
augurate a  profram  designed  to  eliminate 
slum  dl-strlcts,  which  are  nothing  less  than 
brcodtng  places  fur  disease  and  crime  among 
Negroes,  and  with  the  money  spent  In  the 
Moaeoutlon  of  orlmlnals,  build  a  decent  place 
tor  people  eneoted  to  grow  Into  decent  eitl- 
•enshlp.  Thla  can  be  done.  In  addition  to 
thla.  many  Negro  schoolhouses  are  mere  &re- 
trnpa,  surrounded  by  unholy  sanitary  coudt* 
V(»ns,  and  are  far  from  being  an  inducement 
to  Negro  boys  and  girls  to  attend  schoi^l  fur- 
ther than  the  age  in  which  they  are  forced 
to  do  ao.  And  It  often  happens  that  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  age  where  they  cannot  be 
forced  to  attend  achool,  they  immediately 
stop. 

One  last  word  about  the  school  situation. 
The  Negro  school  teacher's  salary  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  type  of  work  he  is  re- 
quired to  do,  and  the  qualifications  required 
of  him.  This  situation  can  and  will  be 
solved  by  amicable  means  In  the  South,  if 
given  a  reasonable  time,  together  with  the 
right  kind  of  cooperation  and  with  the  right 
kind  of  people  on  the  Job. 

The  Negro  has  the  right  without  any  vio- 
lation of  the  law  whatsoever,  to  pool  his 
small  holdings  and  make  for  himself  a  busi- 
ness In  almost  any  field,  where  he  can  hire 
his  own  people.  If  he  so  desires,  as  some  are 
doing.  And  thus  rather  than  seek  to  be  an 
employee,  as  the  FEPC  contemplates  making 
him.  he  could  thus  become  an  employer. 

The  above  three  paragraphs  constitute  my 
major  reasons  for  opposing  the  FEPC.  and 
are  the  things  I  think  should,  and  do,  consti- 
tute the  fundamental  program  which  should 


get  under  way.  Instead  of  that  offered  by  the 
FEPC. 

Now  without  taking  more  of  your  time 
than  is  necessary,  with  your  indulgence  I 
close  with  a  reference  to  Back  to  Africa.  It 
Is  to  be  grievously  regretted,  that  you  and  I 
would  be  understood  by  any  person  of  yours 
or  my  group,  who  deem  either  of  us  Inter- 
ested In  sending  by  force.  American  citizens 
of  any  color  or  creed  to  Africa  or  anywhere 
else. 

.  very  small  part  of  Africa  belongs  to 
Negroes,  notwithstanding  It  h  their  native 
land  and  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
countries  In  the  world.  Not  even  that  part 
on  which  Negroes  died  during  this  war,  driv- 
ing the  Desert  Fox  to  his  lair — and  Mussolini 
upon  the  path  of  his  much -deserved  doom. 

When  the  map  of  the  world  Is  redrawn  and 
the  races  of  the  earth  shall  receive  their  Just 
and  equitable  share,  free  from  the  heels  of 
tyrants  and  oppressors,  the  Negro  shall  have 
apportioned  to  him  as  the  holder  In  fee  sim- 
ple his  native  land,  whether  all  or  any  of 
those  in  foreign  lands  return.  The  position 
of  Negroes  all  over  the  world  will  be  Improved 
a  thotisandfold.  for  living  together  peace- 
ably Is  a  voluntary  matter  and  cannot  be 
forced  upon  any  people  in  a  democracy. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  initia- 
tive In  this  direction,  in  this  international 
apportionment,  particularly  as  It  affects  the 
Negro.  It  is  a  debt  that  Is  due  him,  and  the 
time  is  now. 

This  Is  the  only  solution  for  world  peace, 
and  not  until  then  shall  the  lamb  and  Hon 
lay  down  together  and  a  little  child  can  lead 
them.  If  as  you  say,  your  friendship  for 
Negroes  has  often  been  questioned  by  them, 
you  now  have  the  opportunity  to  remove  for 
all  time,  any  further  presumption  In  that 
direction,  by  lending  the  dignity  of  your 
office  to  the  support  of  this  national  and  In- 
ternational matter  affecting  America's  larg- 
est minority.  X  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
again  from  you  soon  In  this  connection. 

With  apologies  for  taking  up  your  vslusble 
time  with  this  lengthy  correspondence,  I 
beg  to  be 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Scott. 

P.  8.— I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  do  me 
the  kindness  of  reading  this  Into  the  Oon- 
ORRSaiONAL  RKCoao. 

L.  L.  8. 


World  Security 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  vsauoNT 
IN  THI  8XNATS  OF  THK  UNITSD  8TATB3 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  RSk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  on 
world  security,  publi.'^hed  in  the  Vermont 
Farm  Bureau  News  for  June  1945.  This 
editorial  is  written  by  Arthur  H.  Packard, 
president  of  the  Vermont  State  Farm 
Bureau,  a  real  dirt  farmer,  and  a  man 
who  looks  ahead  in  this  world  of  ours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  year  on  Memorial  Day  we  saw  boys 
and  girls  decorating  thousands  of  graves  of 
veterans  of  former  vvais.  Next  year  many 
more  of  the  graves  of  soldiers  of  this  Second 
World  War  will  receive  recognition.  It  Is 
good  to  live  In  a  nation  where  human  beings 
are  all  Important.    Great  progress  will   be 
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made  when  every  nation  of  the  world  values 
human  lives  as  we  do. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  price  of  lib- 
erty cannot  be  paid  for  In  one  great  war  and 
the  benent«  pawed  on  for  generations  ahead. 
A  little  over  25  years  ago  a  substantial  num* 
ber  of  cur  bays  gave  their  Uvea  to  end  wars 
and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
What  they  really  did  was  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  so  that  we  and  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  could  have  one  more  chance  to 
to]oy  the  "four  freedoms." 

Evidently  we  and  the  other  great  powers 
did  not  realise  the  punUhment  ;hat  dema« 
|oga  could  deal  out  to  the  world  if  we 
did  not  Improve  the  greet  opportunity  which 
was  ours  In  1018. 

Who  caused  the  Second  World  Warf  It 
would  be  more  eomfortiui,  of  course,  to  eay 
tbat  Uermany,  luiy,  and  Japan  caused  all 
the  trouble,  but  possibly  the  prunt  nuttlve, 
MMt  treed  and  MlflihlUM  mtf  ht  have  betn 
tMlon  «leo.  It  RMM  htvt  been  the  proAt 
motive  and  a  eomplttt  iBtflfference  to  the 
opportunity  for  worM  dmm  o(  \9\%  thai 
Drompted  ua  to  ship  all  our  eerap  iron  to 
Jepan  for  10  years. 

When  every  nation  In  the  world  starte 
buiutinit  protieuve  trade  barrlen  and  em> 
bargoee  it  muat  be  that  men  forget  that  Qod 
makes  a  grrat  variety  of  climates  and  soils. 
Vermont  and  neighboring  Itatee,  for  ln> 
itance,  ihould  be  producing  maple  syrup, 
sugar,  or  cundy  for  thi^e  who  love  It  lu  this 
Nation  and  other  natlnns.  and  at  a  price 
mUdh  makes  maple  production  proHtable, 
kilt  ir«.  In  Vermont,  ahould  not  be  trying  to 
produce  coffee,  rubber,  or  bananas  and  a 
multitude  of  other  producu  which  we  need. 
We  had  better  pay  for  theae  with  milk,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  vrgeUbles.  Kach  part  of  the  world 
will  be  happier  If  it  will  learn  how  to  pro« 
duce  etr.cieiuiy  so  it  csn  exchange  goods  and 
eervicea  wuh  others.  Thu  U  largely  »  new 
hortaon  but  worth  a  trial. 

Let's  remember  that  destiny  haa  given  us 
one  more  chance  for  a  peaceful  world.  I 
believe  that  this  is  wh*»t  millions  r.f  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world  have  a.sked  for  lu 
earnest  prayer. 

Klarquls  Chllds  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  believes  that  the  reason  that  we 
have  escaped  the  robot  Iwmbs  was  that  Hit- 
ler and  his  crew  knew  that  at  best  they  could 
send  us  only  a  few  and  these  few  would 
crcjite  a  unity  In  America,  like  Pearl  Harljor 
did:  but  Mr.  Chllds  said  something  else:  here 
It  is:  "If  America  can  truly  picture  the  de- 
suuctlon  of  civilians  and  property  in  Ger- 
many and  England  and  Prance,  then  they 
will  realize  what  bombers  and  robots  can  do 
to  any  nation  in  10  or  20  years  " 

Yes.  It  Is  true  that  one  generation  cannot 
pay  for  the  security  of  the  future  with  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears,  but  the  Sac  Francisco  Con- 
ference, and  others  to  follow  can  find  a  plan 
built  from  tolerance,  a  desire  to  live  and  let 
others  live,  a  firm  conviction  In  Christianity 
which  can  replace  a  third  World  War. 

When  the  war  with  Japan  Is  over,  let  ua 
be  prepared  to  thank  our  God  that  we  have  a 
second  chance  for  peace — a  chance  which 
was  most  uncertain  4  years  ago  and  a  chance 
which  Christian  people  may  never  have  again. 


War  Refuf  ees  at  Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or  NXW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr  PULLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion of  nearly  1,000  war  refugees  housed 


at  Port  Ontario.  N.  \'.,  has  attracted  wide 
attention  in  the  Nation, 

I  wish  to  includi  in  my  remarks  a 
memorial  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  concerning  the 
freedom  of  these  ref Igees  which  has  been 
placed  In  my  hands  py  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee for  the  Foti  Ontario  Refugee 
Shelter,  of  Oowego.  N.  Y.  This  gives  the 
history  and  present  status  of  these 
people. 

In  view  of  the  Imi  >ortance  of  the  mat- 


ter. I  believe  the  refidlnB  of  thi.s  memo 
rial  is  worth  while 
the  House. 


The  memorial  Is 


or  every  Member  of 
M  follows; 


A   MKMOaUL  TO  THK   ri  MtOSNT   AND  TUB  CON- 

oaiH  or  THE  t}NiTn  arATU  concuninq  thi 
raaaoM  or  war  air  ;eiaa  TiMrt^RAaiLY  mv* 

INO  AT  rORT  ONTARIO    ORWMO.  NY. 

In  Auguat  lfi44,  MS  refugees,  native*  o(  17 
turupean  cuunuies,  w»re  brought  to  Oewego, 
N.  Y.,  RR  guests  nf  thi  United  Itatea.  Many 
of  ihcM  people  had  Im  sn  on  the  innrrh  since 
1M4,  eRoaptnt  ever  fi  am  Kltlers  advancing 
power  and  pereecutio  i.  During  their  yeara 
ol  Alfht,  moat  of  the  ^  atuea  ordinary  humenR 
hold  dear  and  sncret  were  lost  to  them— 
homeland,  poaaessioits  security,  friends,  rela* 
tlve*  and,  in  some  luitances,  tamily.  Con- 
Rcquentiy,  when,  to  a  limited  group,  the  in- 
vitation wns  extende<  to  oome  to  America, 
It  was  aelaed  with  eagc  rneaa  and  anticipation. 
Nov/  at  last,  behind  tl  im  lay  terror,  persecu- 
tion and  Insecurity;  a  lead  of  them  was  free- 
dom and  an  (opportunity  to  build  life  anew. 

These  refugeee  have  now  lived  In  our  land 
(or  almoat  a  yenr.  '  liey  have  a  tentative 
■ecurlty,  the  frlendsh  p  of  the  people  of  Oe- 
wego  whom  they  hae  been  able  to  meet* 
modeat  provision  for  f  x)d,  ahelter,  and  medi- 
cal oart.  But  Insteai  of  the  freedom  they 
•ougbt  and  of  V7htch  tl  ey  drrnmed,  they  have 
been  cloeely  held  in  a  fenced  area  on  the 
shore*  of  Lake  On  tar  o,  with  permission  to 
be  absent  from  the  :amp  for  only  6-hour 
periods,  and  without  j  ermlsaion  to  visit  rela- 
tives or  friends  beyom  I  the  limits  of  the  city 
of  Oswego.  Instead  )f  the  opportunity  to 
fashion  a  new  life  foi  themselves  and  their 
families,  they  have  be<  n  deprived  of  a  chance 
to  work  at  any  gainfvl  or  life  building  pur- 
suits; and  this  last  in  the  face  of  a  local  and 
national  war  manpower  shortage  of  critical 
proportions. 

To  be  sure,  after  all  arrangements  for  their 
departure  had  been  niade  and  they  were  at 
the  ports  of  embarkatlan,  these  people  signed 
statements  saying  tha .  they  agreed  to  reside 
at  Fort  Ontario  for  tl;e  duration  of  the  war 
and  then  to  return  to  their  homelands. 
When,  for  so  long,  one 's  very  life  has  been  In 
Jeopardy,  all  the  ramif  cations  of  a  document 
one  signs  to  gain  secur  Ity  do  not  Immediately 
become  evident,  and  II  does  not  seem  fair  to 
enforce  commitments  which  are  Inhumane 
and  which  are  accepted  only  in  desperation. 

Succoring  these  peo  Jle.  less  than  1,000  of 
the  distressed  million  i  of  the  world,  repre- 
sents our  "token  of  |  ood  will  to  all  man- 
kind." Such  was  ou:  statement  when  we 
carefully  selected  th«m  to  be  our  guests. 
The  wisdom  exercised  in  their  selection  haa 
been  confirmed  by  oir  own  relations  with 
them,  for  we  have  learned  that  they  are  un- 
questionably very  woithy.  They  are  intel- 
ligent; the  adults.  In  1  heir  contacts  through 
lectures,  visits,  etc.,  have  provided  an  Intel- 
lectual stimulus  to  thd  city  of  Oswego.  The 
children  and  young  people  In  our  schools 
and  college  rank  high.  All  are  cultured  and 
talented;  many  of  th«  group  were  formerly 
business  and  industrial  leaders;  some  are 
musicians  of  concert- stage  ability,  artists, 
actors,  writers,  and  me  nbers  of  many  of  the 
learned  professions,  '"hey  are  law  abiding. 
Having  so  long  been  th  s  victims  of  autocracy, 
they  are  imbued  with  tl  le  idea  that  democracy 


represents  the  good  life.  Some  are  already 
tightly  bound  to  this  country.  Nineteen  have 
sons  in  our  armed  forces;  some  even  have 
wives  and  many  have  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

These  982,  wisely  or  unwisely,  we  have 
brought  to  our  sliores.  They  are  now  very 
definitely  our  problem.  We  need  to  face  it 
realistically.  Regardless  of  what  they  signed, 
they  cannot  all  go  back  to  their  homelands, 
for  In  some  cases  these  have  been  destroyed, 
and  approximately  one-third  have  been  de- 
prived of  cltleenshlp  In  the  countries  of  their 
origin.  We  cannot  keep  them  confined  for 
an  Indefinitely  longer  period.  Inactive  and 
desperate  (to  the  point  In  some  cases  of  In- 
aanlty  and  suicide)  as  they  see  life  slipping 
by  with  no  opportunity  to  make  a  place  (or 
themselves  and  families  In  an  onrushlng 
world. 

Leas  than  1.000  In  a  population  o(  185,- 
000,000  Will  not  In  any  way  disturb  the  eeo- 
nomio  IK*  o(  our  covin  try,  and,  sine*  ih*y 
represent  a  unique  ex))eriment,  our  treatment 
o(  them  will  not  in  any  way  eatablUh  a 
precedent  nr  In  any  way  compllcat*  *xUtla| 
laws.  A*  a  matter  of  fact,  w*  could  permit 
them  all  to  stay  In  this  country  without 
conflict  with  otir  immtRrntion  quota*,  tn  tbo 
last  84  years  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Immigration  quotas  have  been  Ailed.  To 
give  as  examples,  the  four  countries  which 
art  most  nunterously  present  at  th*  Fort 
Ontario  shelter: 


Rppre 

*onia* 

tlvNial 

ahfUvr 


Yitfoslsvta........... 

Oermany  t»U  Auxtrta 

iHOaiMl.. 

Csrchostovnkia. ■ 


8 
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Unless  we  are  to  deny  the  very  essence  of 
what  we  are  fighting  for  now  and  have 
always  stood  for  (life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness),  we  should  give  our  guests 
their  freedom.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  our 
pledges  of  world  good  will  Indeed  sound 
hollow. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  refugees, 
the  War  Relocation  Authorities  requested 
that  a  citizens'  advisory  committee  be  formed 
in  Oswego  to  act  as  a  liaison  group  between 
the  refugees  and  the  people  of  Oswego  and 
the  other  nearby  communities.  Its  members 
were  appointed  from  citizens  representing  the 
varied  business,  civic,  social,  educational,  re- 
ligious, and  labor  Interests  and  activities  of 
the  city  of  Oswego.  It  Is  nonpartisan  in 
character.  Both  the  Individual  members  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  as  a  whole 
have  visited  the  shelter  many  times  during 
the  past  few  months  and  have  been  in  con- 
tinuous contact  with  authorities  at  the 
shelter. 

Gradually  the  committee  has  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  situation  as  deEcrlt}ed  above, 
and  now  finds  Itself  facing  a  much  greater 
responsibility  than  It  anticipated.  After  long 
and  careful  consideration,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that — 

1.  The  situation  is  different  from  anything 
anticipated  by  all  concerned  a  year  ago. 

2.  Action  to  meet  the  new  situation  Is  Im- 
perative. 

3.  Action  should  be  taken  along  the  lines 
of  the  following  resolutions. 

4.  That  the  action  recommended  Is  In  con- 
formity with  the  thinking  of  the  citizens  of 
Oswego  who  share  the  information  given  In 
this  memorial. 

Resolved.  That — 

1.  Benevolent  and  generous  as  was  the  in- 
tent of  our  Government  in  providing  a  shelter 
for  the  082  refugees,  because  of  restraint  of 
their  freedom.  Fort  Ontario  has  taken  on  the 
psychological  aspect  of  a  prison.  We  feel  the 
refugees  should  be  permitted  to  reside  at 
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places  of  their  own  choices  with  friends  and 
relatives.  The.  taxpayers  of  the  country 
ahould  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  carmg 
for  these  refugees  when  relatives,  friends,  or 
private  agencies  are  ready  to  care  for  them.  If 
necessary,  and  guarantee  tbat  tbey  shall  not 
become  public  charges. 

3.  In  this  period  of  critical  manpower 
shorUge.  the  refugees  should  be  permitted  to 
accept  gainful  employment,  and  build  them- 
•elves  anew  Into  their  profPMlons.  In  the 
eaa*  of  many  who  have  seen  their  productive 
y*an  uaeleasly  spent  and  no  security  ahead 
for  their  families,  this  Is  an  Imperative  need. 

3.  The  refugees  who  would,  except  for  their 
present  peculiar  ctrcumstanr-«.  be  eligible 
under  our  exlitlng  immigration  quotas  nhould 
b*  permitted,  should  they  so  desire,  to  be- 
eome  citliens  of  the  United  States  under 
eilitlng  rules  and  regulations, 

4.  Thoa*  who  desire  to  return  to  their  home, 
land  nr  any  portion  o(  th*  world  ahould  be 
given  the  opportunity  a*  coon  rr  conditions 
permit. 

Plnally,  th*  committee  bellDv**  that  th* 

Kblem  of  thp*e  Wi  rerugees  now  living  at 
I  Ontario  phould  be  considered  unique 
and  apart  from  all  other  reftifee  proMemi 
eoneequent  to  th*  prennt  war,  Tnry  mn. 
atltut*  our  country's  Immediate  reaponsibil- 
Ity.  It  Is  the  Nation's  clear  duty,  In  chnriiy 
ai\d  decency,  to  carry  to  its  logical  suhuioit 
this  definite  obligation. 

Signed:  Ralph  W.  Swetman,  president, 
Oawcfo  ttaU  Teachers'  College; 
Harry  0.  Mlaen,  lawyer  and  presi- 
dent of  citlaena'  eommittre  for 
Fbrt  Ontario  refugee  ahelter; 
Marian  C.  Mackin,  executive  ner- 
retary,  American  Red  Oroea;  Daniel 
A,  Williams,  director  of  Oewego 
County  Savings  Bank;  Jeremiah  J. 
Davern,  pastor  of  St.  Josephs 
Ron^an  Catholic  Church  and  mem- 
ber of  Oawcfo  ration  board; 
Charlee  S.  Riley,  superintendent 
of  achools  and  past  president  of 
United  War  Fund;  William  T. 
QrUBths,  pastor  of  Cougregntlonal 
Church  and  president  of  Oewego 
City  Council  of  Churches;  Charles 
F.  Wells,  professor  of  English, 
Oswego  State  Teachers'  College, 
and  Secretary  of  Oswego  County 
Schoolmasters'  Club;  Robert  L. 
Allison,  president,  Wilcox  Bros. 
Wholesale  Grocers.  Inc.;  Margaret 
Roach,  president.  Oswego  City 
Claaaroom  Teachers'  Association; 
Edwin  M.  Waterbury.  publisher  of 
Oswego  Palladium-Times  and  past 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers'  Association;  Louise  H. 
Culkln.  widow  of  Congressman  P. 
D.  Culkln  and  former  president  of 
the  Oswego  Board  of  Education; 
Marion  E.  Mahar,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Oswego  State  Teachers' 
College;  Ralph  Shapiro,  president, 
Shapiro  Paper  Co.  and  past  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Elks;  Matthew  Barclay, 
past  president  of  the  Uons  Club; 
George  F.  Lavere,  vice  president, 
Oswego  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council;  Ralph  M.  Faust, 
principal,  Oswego  High  School,  and 
vice  president.  New  York  State 
Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals;  J\ianlta  Kersey,  head 
librarian.  Oswego  City  Library; 
Lionel  A.  Mohnkern.  director  of 
Retail  Merchants'  Bureau  and 
third  vice  president  of  Oswego 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.;  James 
H.  Lally,  organist  and  choirmaster 
of  St.'  Mary's  Church  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  Oswego  Rotary 
Club;  Harry  B.  Lasky,  president, 
Clip-On  Manufacturing  Corp..  and 
general  manager.  Oswego  Neth- 
erland  Co..  Inc.;  Charles  G.  Gold- 
stein,   chairman,    war    price    and 


ration  board,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Oswego  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Inc.;  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Riley, 
member  of  Oewego  Board  of  Bdu- 
catlon,  and  past  president  of  the 
Board;  Hugh  C.  Franklin,  director 
of  Oswetio  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Inc.,  and  a  member  of  executive 
committee  of  Retail  Merchants' 
Bureau;  John  W.  O'Connor,  collec- 
tor of  custonu  and  president  of 
RoUry  Club:  James  M.  Shanahan, 
pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  A.  J.  Tltompson.  vice 
Caeldent  of  the  United  Tradaa  and 
tbor  Aasrmbly,  members  of  Os- 
wego advisory  committee. 
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Francii  Tkomat  Maloney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23, 1945 

Ou  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  FtANas  Thomas  Malonet,  late  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, at  the  memorial  exercises  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  who  have  passed 
away,  in  reverence  we  honor  the  memory 
of  those  whose  presence  once  inspired  our 
assemblies. 

We  miss  our  colleagues  who  shared 
with  us  the  heavy  burden  which  is  upon 
us  in  these  grievous  times. 

Particularly  do  my  thoughts  revert  to 
an  old  friend  from  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necticut, the  late  Hon.  Francis  T.  Ma- 
LONBY.  who  died  on  January  16,  1945,  at 
the  early  age  of  51. 

Prank  Maloney  gave  the  major  part  of 
his  adult  life  to  the  services  of  his  com- 
munity and  his  State.  He  served  with 
distinction  as  mayor  of  Meriden,  Conn. 
In  1932  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1934  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  re- 
elected in  1940. 

Senator  Maloney,  who  began  his  Sen- 
ate career  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  was  chairman  of 
the  Joint  committee  created  to  study  the 
procedures  of  the  Congress,  served  on 
four  other  committees,  one  joint  com- 


mittee and  was  a  member  of  several 
commissions  at  the  time  of  his  untimely 
death.  In  the  short  period  of  6  years 
he  had  taken  his  place  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  as  one  of  our  fore- 
most legislators. 

But  aside  from  his  record  as  a  con- 
structive legi.slator,  as  a  man  his  .sense 
of  Justice,  his  sympathetic  approacii  to 
the  problem.s  of  hl.s  constituency  and  of 
the  Nation,  his  willlngnes.s  to  understand 
attitudes  whether  or  not  In  agreement 
with  his  own.  btue  eloquent  te.stlmony 
lu  his  fall iH'Mi  and  dcinoiutialed  his  con- 
cept of  a  unlvrrae  of  "one  for  all"  »nd 
not  "all  for  ono". 

A«  a  frirnd  and  as  a  collcatur.  I  am 
graterul  for  the  Maoetttlon  which  waa 
oura  and  fwl  honortd  th*t  for  a  period 
uf  many  years  we  Mrvtd  our  grrai  Stale 
togrthrr, 

My  dfepeet  gympathy  Is  extrndpd  to 
hlH  family  who  OOUrauenuHly  urr  OHrry- 
ing  on.  blfNiaptl  with  the  mrmorlea  of  it 
ir^at  and  food  man. 


Brttton  Woods 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NSW  MKXtCO 

IN  THE  aiNATI  OF  THI  UNITID  STATM 

Monday,  Jum  4  HtgisldtU^  day  of 
ThHr9day,MayU),l945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  HrwUdent.  1  avk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Appendix  of  the  R»cord  an  advertise- 
ment entitled  "We  Believe  Brctton  Wood.«i 
Is  Good  Business"  from  the  Wa^shington 
Post  of  May  13.  1945. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WE    BELIEVE    BaXTTON    WOODS    IS    GOOD    BUSINBM 

Because  we  believe  the  Bretton  Wood* 
agreements  can  open  new  postwar  frontiers 
for  American  business  and  Industry  and  be- 
come the  economic  foundation  for  prosperity 
at  home  and  a  secure  peace  abroad; 

Because  we  believe  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  will  put  international  transac- 
tions on  an  orderly  basis,  and  safeguard  the 
American  businessman  and  investor  from 
currency  manipulation  and  unsound  foreign 
loans  which  lead  to  world  economic  disaster 
and  war; 

We  have  formed  this  business  and  indus- 
try committee  for  Bretton  Woods,  to  give 
expression  to  the  views  of  American  busi- 
nessmen on  this  subject  We  invite  all  busi- 
nessmen who  favor  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments without  subsUutial  change  to  Join 
our  committee. 

Business  and  Inddstkt  CoMMrrrtE 

roH  BarrroN  Woods,  Inc. 

Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York,  S.  Y. 

Inviting  members:  Henry  P.  Bristol,  presi- 
dent, Bristol-Myers  Co.;  Robert  Butler,  presi- 
dent, Walter  Butler  Shipbuilders,  Inc.;  C.  N. 
Hilton,  president,  Hilton  Hotels,  Inc.;  Emmet 
J.  McCormack,  vice  president  and  treasurer, 
Moore -McCormack  Lines,  Inc.;  Louis  Sachar, 
president,  Reliance  Textile  Co.;  Walter  H. 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  president,  Pltney-Bowes  Postage 
Meter  Co. 

Committee  (in  formation) :  Clarence 
Avildsen,  chairman,  Republic  Drill  ft  Tool 
Co.;  Barney  Balaban,  president.  Paramount 
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Pictures,  Inc.;  William  Bsnton,  chairman. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica;  Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays.  New  York;  J.  A.  Bloch.  president.  Bloch 
Bros.  Tobacco  Co.;  John  K.  Boyle.  Aero- 
nautical Chamber  of  Commerce;  Edward  E. 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  board.  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  Chicago;  P.  R.  Bunker,  vice 
president.  E>odge  &  Seymour.  Ltd.;  Gardner 
Cowles.  Jr.,  publisher,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune:  Albert  M.  Crelghton.  chairman 
of  the  board.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston; 
Will  Crocker.  Crocker  National  Bank.  San 
Francisco;  Milton  Dammann.  president, 
American  Safety  Razor  Co  ;  A  R.  Davis,  presi- 
dent. State  National  Bink.  Garland.  Tex.; 
Ben  OuBois.  secretary.  Independent  Bankers 
Association;  E.  A.  Emerson,  president.  The 
Armco  International  Corp  ;  Ralph  E.  Flan- 
ders, president.  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.; 
Henry  F.  Grady,  president,  American  Presi- 
dent Lines.  Ltd.:  Albert  M.  Greenfield,  chair- 
man. Bankers  Securities  Corp.;  W.  L.  Gregory, 
president.  Independent  Bankers  Association; 
Michael  A.  Hellperln.  economic  adviser.  Bris- 
tol-Myers Co.;  Henry  H  Heimann.  executive 
manager.  National  Association  of  Credit  Men; 
Jasies  Hill  Jr.  president.  Sterling  Drug.  Inc.; 
Charles  R,  Hook,  president.  The  American 
Rolling  Mill  Co.:  Croll  Hunter,  president. 
Northwest  Airlines.  Inc.;  Oscar  Johnston, 
president.  National  Cotton  Council  of  Amer- 
ica; Ernest  C.  Kanzler,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Universal  C.  I.  T.  Credit  Corp  :  Henry  P.  Ken- 
dall, president  and  treasurer.  The  Kendall 
Co.;  Jay  Richard  Kennedy,  president.  Jay 
Richard  Kennedy  Management  Corp.;  Edwin 
J.  -Kuh,  Jr.,  Chicago.  Ill  :  William  L.  Maas. 
president.  Pacific  Sound  Equipment  Co.; 
John  J.  Mack,  president.  Detroit-Wolverine 
Corp.:  Sidney  Maestre.  president.  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Trust  Co.;  E.  H.  Martlndale, 
president.  The  Martlndale  Electric  Co.; 
Allen  May,  preslden*-.  Mutual  Savings  Life 
Insurance  Co.;  Stacy  May,  assistant  to 
the  president,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.; 
Frederick  G.  Melcher,  president.  Publish- 
ers Weekly;  William  Morris,  president,  Wil- 
liam Morris  Agency,  Inc.;  John  D.  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  president.  John  D.  McCutcheon 
Sc  Co.,  Inc.:  James  H.  McGlH,  chairman  of 
the  board,  McGill  Manufacturing  Co.;  Irwin 
A.  Olian,  president,  Olian  Advertising  Co.; 
PhUr  D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board.  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.;  Harry  Scherman.  president, 
Book-of-the-Month  Club:  A.  Wessel  Shap- 
leigh.  president.  Shapleigh  Hardware  Co.; 
Blackwell  Smith,  Arthur  Kudner.  Inc.;  Mor- 
ton E.  Snellenburg.  president,  N.  Snellenburg 
it  Co.,  Inc.;  John  A.  Stevenson,  president, 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.;  W.  W. 
Wachtel,  president,  Calvert  Distillers  Corp.; 
Carl  M.  Wynne,  president.  Overseas  Indus- 
tries. Inc.;  F.  R.  von  Windegger.  president, 
the  Plaza  Bank  of  St.  Lcuis. 

(The  company  names  used  In  connection 
with  the  above  list  are  used  for  identification 
purposes  only.) 


ever  recognized  the 


Capt.  James  Kimble  Vardaman,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACIIVSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mrs.  RCX3ERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  appointing  Captain  Varda- 
man  as  his  aid.  President  Trtiman  has, 
I  understand,  started  a  very  fine  prece- 
dent, according  to  Prances  Burns,  a 
writer  for  the  Boston  Daily  Globe.  It 
Is  the  first  time -that  a  President  has 


tremely  helpful  and 


Naval  Reserve  and 


appointed  as  his  aid ;  an  officer  from  this 
branch   of   the  Navy.    This   is   an   ex- 


just  action.    I  hope 


the  Navy  will   realize   that   they  must 
recognize  the  Reserve  Corps  if  the  Navy 
is  to  live  and  be  strjong  after  the  war  is 
over. 
The  article  by  Princis  Burns,  follows: 
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Washington — Capt 
man,  Jr.,  UNSR.  had 
when  a  message  was 
field.     It  was  an  order 
to  the  White  House  t 
naval  aide  to  the 
and  fellow  artlllerym^ 

That  was  April  28. 
Vardaman  had  been 
fourth  Corps  shore 
Okinawa;  after  14 
military    government 
officer.     On  April  21 
the  Navy   that  he 
But  he  was  stUl  in 
which  hadn't  been 
he  climbed  into  a  plan^ 
cases    and    walking 
home. 

There  hadnt  been 
Okinawa  to  bother 
added   to   the  sleeves 
blues  Ih  Washington, 
gold  aigulUettes  which 
shoulder,  denote  the 
(on  the  left  they're 
In  the  White  House  t 
tain,  his  lined  face  stil 
nese  sun,  his  white 
crew  cut,  Just  wears 
and  a  simple  gold  bra 
under  arm. 

They  say  no  other 
a  Presidents  aide, 
been  another  artillery 
to  have  had  the  Job 
a  third  service 
the  Marines,  too. 

Back    In    1917.   the 
James   Kimble   Varda 
United  States  Senator 
the  Marines.    He  was 
only  117  pounds,  and 
of  the  Marines  two  or 
his    physique    but    h( 
PlnaUy,  opportunity 
to  officers'  school  in 
change  was  made 
April   1919,  he  served 
dred  and   Fifty-fifth 
country  and  with  the 
captain.    He  still 

Captain  Vardaman 
St.  Louis  when  he 
years  he  had  been  a 
this  day  he  keeps  thi 
residence  and  farm  in 
1919  for  10  years  he  was 
Truman  In  the 
serve.     Other  fellow  a 
W.  Snyder,  Federal 
Col.  Harry  Vaughan 
aide. 

It  wasnt  all  work  i 
shoot  good  craps  and 
poker,"  the  captain 

They  asked  Captain 
Naval    Reserve   In    193!  i 
Dfvlslon  because  of  his 
dustral  situation  in  t 
serve  District.     He  hac 
president,  and  director 
and  had  reorganized 
tated  industries  and 
sociation  with  Mr.  Sny^ 
bor.  Vardaman  asked 
got  It, 


Burns ) 

James  Kimble  Varda- 
b^en  28  days  on  Okinawa 
celivered  to  him  in  the 
directing  him  to  report 
assume  the  duties  of 
President,  his  old  friend 
Harry  S.  Truman. 
The  then  Commander 
attached  to  the  twenty- 
party  for  the  assault  on 
da^js  he  bad  rejoined  the 
section    as    executive 
lie  received  word  from 
been  made  captain, 
batitle  khaki,  in  a  uniform 
changed  for  16  days,  when 
loaded  with  stretcher 
♦ounded,    and    beaded 


Ipme  or  opportunity  on 
stripes.     They  were 
of   his   wartime   dress 
He  wears  now  also  the 
,  looped  over  the  right 
President's  naval  aide 
admiral's  aide).    But 
mornings,  the  cap- 
brown  from  the  Japa- 
Ir  still  bristling  in  a 
khaki  with  a  blouse 
d  circle  from  shoulder 
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Certainly  there's  never 
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skinny   young   son   of 

I  lan,  ex-Governor  and 

1  rom  Mississippi,  Joined 

feet  tall,  but  weighed 

;hey  bounced  him  out 

three  times  because  of 

kept    getting    back. 

I  ?as  offered  him  to  go 
Army,  and  the  ex- 

Frfcm  September  1917  to 

with  the  Three  Hun- 

lleld   Artillery  in   this 

AEP,  finishing  up  as 

117  pounds. 

a  retired  banker  In 

JolAed  the  Navy.     For  20 

M^ssourian,  although  to 

ancestral  Vardaman 

Jackson,  Miss.     From 

associated  with  Harry 

rl  Field  Artillery  Re- 

II  tillerjrmen  were  John 
Lo^n  Administrator,  and 

President's  military 


summer  camps.     "I 
play  a  tight  game  of 
ac  mlts  with  a  twinkle, 
/ardaman  to  Join  the 
in   the   Intelligence 
knowledge  of  the  In- 
Eighth  Federal  Re- 
been  president,  vice 
of  various  businesses, 
llcjuidated,  and  rehablU- 
many  times  in  as- 
er.    Af  te^  Pearl  Har- 
foreign  service  and 


lor 


As  r  lieutenant  commander,  Vardaman  was 
wounded  in  the  Sicilian  invasion  by  an 
enemy  shell  explosion.  But,  strap{>ed  up 
with  bandages,  he  lielped  plan  and  conduct 
the  leapfrog  raids  for  General  Patton's  army 
on  the  north  shore  of  Sicily,  east  of  St. 
Stephano,  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Messina. 

His  first  overseas  duty  had  been  as  security 
officer  on  Admiral  Stark's  staff  from  May  to 
August  1942.  followed  by  3  months  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  a  naval  base  in  Scotland 
and  then  as  commanding  officer  of  a  land- 
ing party  in  the  African  Invasion.  He  served 
at  Oran,  in  Algeria,  and  Tunisia. 

"Evenings,  the  captain  would  listen  to 
music."  his  aide  in  north  Africa  says, 
"switching  the  radio  to  any  symphony  pro- 
gram he  could  find.  Tea  was  his  one  vice. 
How  that  man  could  drink  It." 

His  wounds  unhealed,  Captain  Vardaman 
was  returned  to  the  United  States  for 
hospitalization.  In  December  1943  he  was 
executive  for  a  training  program  of  LST 
crews  and  for  6  months  last  year  he  took 
special  training  at  Columbia  In  the  Naval 
School  of  Military  Government  and  Admin- 
istration, going  from  there  to  Samar,  Leyte, 
and  on  to  Okinawa. 

Captain  Vardaman  married  Beatrice  Mid- 
dleton  Lane  of  Pocahontas.  Miss.,  in  1917. 
Their  only  son,  James  Kimble  3d,  enlisted  in 
the  Marines  at  17  and  is  a  sergeant  In  the 
Pacific. 


When  Bnreancracy  Runs  Wild 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  on  May  28.  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Standard-Star  of  New  Rochelle. 
N.  Y.,  on  May  22.  1945.  titled  "When 
Biu-eaucracy  Runs  Wild": 

WHEN   BUREAUCBACT  RUNS   WILD 

Under  the  New  Deals  peacetime  program, 
magnified  by  the  demands  of  war.  Federal 
employment  has  grown  to  the  suge  where 
at  present  1  out  of  every  11  employable 
persons  In  this  Nation  Is  on  Uncle  Sam's  pay 
roll.  If  we  eliminate  from  consideration 
school  teachers,  only  1  State  in  the  Union, 
West  Virginia,  has  within  Its  borders  more 
State  than  Federal  employees.  And,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  survey  of  postwar  plans 
In  Washington,  this  condition  Is  to  grow 
worse  instead  of  better  unless  something  Is 
done  about  it. 

That  is  why  the  plan  now  proposed  for  a 
general  manager  over  all  Federal  employees 
Is  worth  study  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. This  new  executive  would  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President  and  his  Job 
would  be  to  streamline  Federal  bureaus  as 
an  efficiency  expert  would  undertake  such  a 
task  in  private  enterprise.  It  would  be  a 
gigantic  Job,  but  it  could  be  performed,  pro- 
vided patronage  and  politics  were  tossed  out 
of  the  window. 

Surely  the  time  has  come,  with  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Europe,  to  consider  methods 
by  which  the  tremendous  burdens  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  are  lightened,  and  there  U  no 
more  direct  way  to  approach  this  Job  than  to 
start  cutting  useless  persons  from  the  Fed- 
eral pay  rolls.  As  bureau  has  been  piled 
upon  bureau  In  Washington  and  In  the  mul- 
titudinous branches  of  Federal  Government 
throughout  the  48  States,  It  has  seemed  from 
the  side  lines  that  these  agencies  have  run 
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hog  wild  with  authority  and  supremely  care- 
lees  with  the  public's  money. 

For  the  Job  of  Federal  manager  we  can 
conceive  of  no  one  better  qualified  than  the 
Senator  who  has  year  after  year  voluntarily 
assumed  the  role  of  watchdog,  the  Honorable 
Harry  F.  Btro,  of  Virginia.  We  suggest  hU 
availability. 


A  Square  Deal  for  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcohd.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  banquet  ten- 
dered  the  Italian  Ambassador,  His  Ex- 
cellency, Alberto  Tarchiani,  on  May  31, 
1945,  at  the  New  School,  New  York.  N.  Y.: 

It  is  indeed  delightful  to  break  bread  with 
His  Excellency  Allierto  Tarchlana  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  tribute  to  him.  This  gath- 
ering augurs  much  for  his  success  as  the 
Ambassador  accredited  by  his  Ijeloved  coun- 
try to  the  United  States.  We  admire  his 
steadfast  adherence  to  his  anti-Fasclst  prin- 
ciples at  a  time  when  it  meant  travail  and 
suffering  so  to  do.  We  all  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  undertaking  and  we  want  him  to 
know  that  he  comes  to  a  country  that  ha« 
had  a  long  and  solid  history  of  friendship 
with  Italy;  that  there  has  always  been  be- 
tween our  two  countries  the  fullest  exchange 
of  cultural  and  commercial  relations.  Wher- 
ever he  travels  in  the  United  SUtes  he  will 
see  constant  evidence  of  the  continuous 
stream  of  Immigrants  from  Italy  to  our 
shores,  seeking  the  opportunities  and  liber- 
ties— shall  I  say  the  "lour  freedoms" — that 
America  bestowed.  It  proved  to  be  an  en- 
riching stream  of  great  endurance  and  vital- 
ity, and  those  Italians  readily  identified 
themselves  with  America.  They  came  to 
share  in  the  American  dream  and  abide  by 
the  doctrine  of  Woodrow  Wilson — "Ameri- 
canism consists  in  utterly  believing  In  the 
principles  of  America." 

When  I  think  of  Italy.  I  am  grateful  for 
OentUe.  one  of  America's  great  aces;  I  think 
of  Mucci.  who  was  chosen  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  lead  the  epic  march  to  release  the 
heroes  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor;  I  think  of 
Sergeant  Basllone.  on  whom  we  bestowed  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and  whose 
glorious  death  has  left  tis  a  heritage  to  In- 
spire future  generations. 

The  late  lamented  President  Roosevelt 
joined  Prime  Minister  Churchill  In  a  state- 
ment Issued  September  26,  1944.  reading  as 
follows;  "The  Italian  people,  freed  of  their 
Fascist  and  Nazi  overlords,  have  In  these 
last  12  months,  demonstrated  their  will  to  be 
free  to  fight  on  the  side  of  democracies,  and 
to  take  a  place  among  the  United  Nations, 
devoted  to  principles  of  peace  and  Justice." 

I  earnestly  desire  Italy  to  take  her  rlght- 
fiU  place  among  the  United  Nations.  The 
pending  congressional  resolution  giving 
fullest  recognition  to  Italy  as  one  of  the 
United  Allies  should  and  must  pass.  She  is 
entitled  to  such  a  distinction.  There  are 
6,000,000  loyal  Americans  of  Italian  lineage, 
who  are  making  every  sacrifice  on  the  home 
front  and  who  have  contributed  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  more  than  1.000.- 
000  men  and  women.  They  are  fighting  and 
djring  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world  for  the 
American  ideals  of  freedom,  tolerance,  and 
equality.  To  deny  Italy  a  voice  at  the  peace 
conference  with  the  other   United  Nations 


would  be  to  stifle  the  forces  working  so  des- 
perately for  her  rejuvenation.  It  would  111 
repay  Italy  and  the  Italian  people,  whose 
hands  held  high  the  lamp  of  learning  through 
the  Dark  Ages,  and  caused  that  light  to  glow 
into  the  brilliance  of  the  Renaissance.  Italy 
and  her  people  have  suffered  Inmieasurably 
from  bad  leaders  but  fascism  is  no.  longer  in 
the  saddle  in  that  fair  land.  We  now  under- 
score the  names  of  liberals,  e.  g..  Sforza.  Croce, 
Tarchiani. 

Americans  were  startled  the  other  day 
when  Pietro  Nenni,  Italian  Socialist  leader, 
was  arrested  for  a  so-caUed  violation  of  Al- 
lied military  regulations.  In  support  of  the 
cause  he  represented  he  made  a  speech  to  a 
group  of  workers  in  northern  Italy.  Such 
an  arrest  was  most  Improvident.  It  could 
not  have  reasonably  been  made  on  the 
grounds  of  military  necessity  or  military  se- 
curity. There  are  no  Nazi  armies  fighting  in 
Italy,  but  the  north  does  contain  antifascism 
elements  and  democratic  forces  which  are  the 
political  backl>one  of  Italy.  As  a  result  of 
universal  protest,  Nenni  was  released,  but 
,  his  arrest  brought  Into  focus  the  dishearten- 
ing fact  that  military  security  has  been  used 
as  a  facade  to  prohibit  freedom  of  speech  in 
Italy.  This  suppression  of  free  speech  and 
gagging  of  press  are  the  very  twin  evils  we 
fought  against  so  desperately.  In  addition, 
censorship  has  been  restored,  another  docile 
handmaiden  of  fascism.  We  are  setting  a 
discouraging  example  to  the  vigorous  demo- 
cratic forces  in  liberated  Italy  with  this  un- 
warranted suppression  of  the  vaunted  Four 
Freedoms.  How  In  thunder  we  p>ernxlt  our- 
selves to  be  used  as  tools  for  this  aid  to  reac- 
tion is  beyond  me.  Are  we  becoming  the 
backstairs  assistants  of  British  imperialism? 
Is  Uncle  Sam  expected  to  sneeze  every  time 
John  Bull  takes  snuff?  Are  the  British  to  be 
permitted  to  repeat  in  Italy  the  tragedy  of 
Greece?  I  do  indeed  hope  we  will  have  no 
further  participation  in  such  untoward  oc- 
currences and  that  the  Italians  will,  without 
Interference,  proceed  to  their  task  of  estab- 
lishing their  own  form  of  government  and 
pursue  the  destiny  so  -sudely  Interrupted  by 
the  dead,  degraded  II  Duce. 

Italian  cities  have  been  left  in  ruin  and 
rubble.  Her  economy  had  progressively  de- 
teriorated under  Fascist  mismanagement 
and  Nazi  gangsters  and  the  results  of  mili- 
tary operations  to  drive  the  Huns  from  Italy, 
accentuated  the  destruction. 

The  Allied  Control  Council,  now  the  Allied 
Commission,  has  accomplished  a  heroic  task. 
It  has  aided  greatly  in  whatever  rehabilita- 
tion that  tuts  been  effected  and  in  all  In- 
stances sought  and  received  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  the  Italian  people  who  want, 
most  of  all,  the  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves. It  Is  Indeed  hoped  that  the  Allied 
Commission  will  offer  that  opportunity  and 
that  the  Italian  people  will  work  out  as  far 
as  they  can  their  own  economic  salvation. 

Pew  reasons  of  self-interest  we  should  lend 
an  economic  helping  hand  to  Italy.  After 
VJ-day  we  shall  have  more  workers,  more 
factories,  more  machinery,  and  far  greater 
skills  and  Ingenuity  than  ever  before.  We 
shall  need  additional  markets  for  our  greater 
productivity.  The  war  has  left  a  wearied 
world  yearning  for  civilian  goods.  Italy  will 
be  himgry  for  American  machinery,  autos, 
tractors,  radios,  bulldozers,  shoes,  clothing, 
etc.  But  Italy  Is  now  prostrate.  She  has 
no  credit — no  American  dollars  with  which 
to  pay.  We  must  help  supply  that  credit 
and  dollars. 

Foreign  txade  must  be  a  two-way  stree};. 
We  cannot  hope  to  aeU  unless  we  buy.  Italy 
was  always  a  fertile  market  for  our  goods. 
That  market  can  be  enlarged,  but  we  must 
be  prepare ti  to  earn  and  retain  the  good  will 
and  friendship  of  the  people  of  Italy  from 
Palermo,  Periigia  to  Piedmont  and  beyond 
and  between.  Italians  have  good  memories. 
They  shall  long  remember  her  friends  and 
give  short  shrift  to  her  detractors.  They  will 
reward  us  If  we  help  build  a  new  Italy  out 


of  the  ashes  of  the  Fa.scist  disa.^ter  and  Nazi 
gangsterism.  Expressions  of  good  will  and 
sympathy  are  not  enoiigh.  We  have  had  too 
much  of  that.  Action  is  what  counts.  "An 
ounce  of  action  is  worth  a  pound  of  preach- 
ment." Let  us  Implement  our  expressions 
of  good  wlU  with  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson 
Act.  so  as  to  permit  loans  to  Italy  and  Italian 
entities,  and  thus,  in  part,  supply  them  with 
the  wherewithal  to  resurrect  their  mangled 
cities  and  to  redeem  a  shattered  economy — 
supply  them,  in  part,  with  the  credits  to  buy 
our  goods. 

The  reciprocity  bUl  should  be  passed  imme- 
diately. We  would,  thereby,  level  down  the 
barriers  that  impede  a  free  flow  of  Italian 
products  to  America:  otherwise  Italy's  econ- 
omy will  remain  anemic. 

A.S  was  recently  stated  in  the  Nation: 

"Naturally.  Italians  and  many  of  us  are 
puzzled  by  the  delay  In  revealing  the  Allied 
armistice  "terms.  If  the  terms  are  honorable, 
every  future  Italian  Government  will  make  it 
its  duty  to  fulfill  them,  but  if  the  courage, 
sacrifices,  and  democratic  intentions  of  the 
Italian  people  have  made  them  no  longer 
applicable,  the  Allies  had  better  modify 
them — for  the  sake  of  Justice  and  of  friendly 
relations  in  the  future." 

Italy  has  been  sma-shed  and  torn  and  she 
has  suffered  horror  and  terror  but  Italy  has 
not  died.  Her  soul  goes  marcljlug  on  and 
her  Indomltaole  spirit  and  her  unquenchable 
thirst  for  freedom  carry  her  forward.  Her 
suffering  and  sacrifice  have  given  her  great 
spiritual  strength  to  rebuild  and  reunite. 

Italy  wants  no  charity — no  mere  hand- 
outs— no  International  boondoggles.  She 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  amount  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  that  will  enable  her  to 
start  anew.  Recovery  can  only  come  as  a 
result  of  back-breaking  labor,  soul-retching 
pain,  but  we  must  help  her  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war.  We  can  only  do  this  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding.  Italy  will  get 
our  technology  and  our  skill,  but  she  needs 
more.  Ihe  needs  our  kindliness.  She  knows 
she  Is  not  blameless.  She  knows  the  "moving 
finger  writes,  and  having  writ,  moves  on." 
She  can't  blot  out  the  fact  that  ahe  followed 
Mussolini  but  she  is  contrite  and  she  Is 
anxious  and  she  is  willing  to  redeem  herself. 
She  realizes  full  well  that  the  invasions  of 
Ethic^la,  Albania  and  of  France,  blackened 
her  escutcheon  but  she  has  paid  dearly  for 
such  violence  in  the  desolation  and  death 
that  has  been  visited  upon  her.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  whitewash  Italy  but  there  are 
many  facts  to  offset  the  darkened  vision.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Italian  soldiers,  driven  by  their  in- 
tense hatred  of  the  Nazis,  came  over  to  the 
Allied  side,  and  inflicted  great  damage  on  the 
enemy.  So  did  the  Italian  Fleet  and  a  major 
part  of  the  Italian  Air  Force. 

According  to  Marshal  Alexander,  250.000 
Italians  died  In  the  fight  for  liberation.  Gen- 
eral Mark  Clark,  on  May  11  of  this  year,  an- 
nounced that  the  Italian  Partisan  Army  had 
liberated  more  than  200  towns,  including 
Milan,  Turin,  Genoa.  Spezia,  and  Venice. 
General  Clark  said  he  found  in  those  cities  an 
amazing  degree  of  order,  due  to  the  smooth 
working  administration  of  the  partisans.  He 
added  that  Venice  had  been  liberated  "from 
the  interior  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Free- 
dom Volunteers,  with  the  support  and  en- 
couragement of  the  entire  population."  He 
proclaimed  "the  world  must  have  no  fear 
that  Italy  cannot  produce  men  to  guide  her 
in  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
men  in  Italy  who  are  more  than  fit  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  reconstruction  staged  by 
the  AUies." 

Let  no  one  believe  that  A  Bell  for  Adano 
cannot  be  supplied  by  liberated  Italians. 

By  some  (even  in  Congress)  the  Italians 
are  considered  as  "not  quite  enemies."  That 
attitude  is  utterly  wrong  and  Indefensible. 
They  are  our  alUes  now.  Tbey  would  be  will- 
ing to  fight  in  any  theater  at  combat  opera- 
tions.   Others  consider  Italians  as  rictlms  of 
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fascism,  who  are  to  be  freed,  but  who  are 
not  quite  free.  I  counter  by  saying  that 
Mtiasolini  la  dead,  and  the  Italians  have 
withdrawn  from  fascism  and  thrown  It  away 
as  though  it  were  a  soiled  and  foul-smelling 
garment.  Still  others  consider  Italy  an  en- 
emy on  parole.  I  am  convinced  that  she  has 
purged  herself.  Her  parole  is  ended.  She 
has  completely  expiated.  She  vindicates  our 
confidence  in  her.  She  is  more  than  a  cobel- 
ligerent.  She  must  become  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Allied  Nations. 

It  Is  for  those  reasons  that  I  ask  justice 
for  Italy  and  I  ask  for  economic  aid  to  help 
her  help  herself. 


Duck  Dama{e  to  Crops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous*  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Duck  Damage  to  Crops  Stressed 
in  Union  Resolution."  from  the  Bottineau 
Courant  of  May  2.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DUCK     DAMAGE     TO     CROPS     STRESSFD    IN     UNION 
KESOLUTION 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bottineau  County 
Farmers  Union  board  of  directors  a  resolution 
was  adopted  dealing  with  the  damage  done 
to  crops  by  ducks  In  the  past  year  in  Bot- 
tineau and  McHenr^  Counties.  This  resolu- 
tion is  being  sent  to  cur  Congressmen  in 
Washington  The  iKiard  realizes  that  Indi- 
vidual letters  will  have  more  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  Washington  than  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board. 

The  board  urges  every  Individual  farmer 
who  realizes  the  damage  done  In  the  past 
to  the  crops,  and  the  damage  which  may  be 
done  during  the  crop  season  of  1945  by  the 
great  increase  in  the  population  of  ducks  In 
these  counties  to  write  to  your  Congressmen 
and  urge  that  steps  be  taken  to  control  this 
destruction  to  farm  crops  and  food  produc- 
tion in  our  State. 

Plans  were  also  made  for  a  farm  meeting 
to  be  held  li»  Bottineau  pertaining  to  post- 
war planning  for  agriculture,  according  to 
County  President  V.  L.  Tarvestad.  This 
meeting  will  be  widely  advertised  and  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  every  farmer  as  well  as  busi- 
nessman in  a  wide  area  will  attend.  The 
main  speaker  will  b«;  M.  W.  Thatcher,  man- 
ager of  the  Grain  Terminal  Association.  Fur- 
ther announcement  of  this  meeting  will  be 
made  later — watch  for  the  dates.  Talk  It 
over  with  your  nelgttbors  and  see  that  they 
attend. 

"Resolution  adopted  Monday,  April  23 

"Whereas  we  believe  there  may  be  a  great 
shortage  of  food  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad  in  the  montt:.s  to  come:  and 

"Whereas  the  will  duck  destruction  to 
crops  In  the  harvest  of  1944  was  unbelievably 
heavy  In  Bottineau  and  McHenry  Counties 
and  the  duck  population  appears  to  be  dou- 
ble or  more  than  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  of 
which  many  will  nes:  here  and  will  increase 
greatly  by  harvesttlnie  of  this  year  and  the 
destruction  to  crops  oiay  be  double  or  more 
the  coming  harvest:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"lUaolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
take  st:p3  to  control  the  destruction  of  farm- 
en'  crops  by  the  ever-increasing  wild-duck 
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population  on  the  wUd- 
county  as  a  whole  by  the 
that  has  been  dammed  up 
amount  of  water  In  the 
lowlands  caused  by  the 
the  past  few  years:   and 

"Resolved,  That  It  la 
body,  and  It  recommends 
taking  ducks  be  opened 
and  that  It  continue  open 
the  spring  and  the  hours 
until  dark. 

••V.  L. 

"Alda 
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is  well  as  the  great 

marshy  places  and 
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l)e  It  further 

tlie  opinion  of  this 

t:iat  the  season  for 

earlier  in  the  fall 

until  April  15  In 

be  from  daybreak 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  about 
2  years  ago  when  I  as  a  f  irmer  stood  here 
in  the  well  of  this  House  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  food  situa 
sied  a  shortage,  some  people  laughed.  It 
was  then  that  I  coined_lhe  phrase  "Lick 
your  platter  clean."  Today  people  are 
licking  their  platters  clean  not  because 
of  my  advice  but  beca  ise  of  necessity. 
The  food  situation  is  grcwing  more  acute 
daily  and  will  continue  to  do  so  regard- 
less. 

I  am  very  happy  tha  :  President  Tru- 
man has  seen  fit  to  call  ormer  President 
Hoover  to  Washington  i  ind  consult  with 
him  on  the  food  situat  on.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  we  had  Herbert  Hoover  at 
the  head  of  the  food  pre  ?ram  and  a  man 
like  Andrew  Mellon  in  t  tie  Treasury  this 
country  would  be  better  ;ff  and  the  world 
outlook  would  be  bright  r. 

In  this  connection  I  set  forth  here  an 
article  entitled  "Memo  c  n  Hoover,"  writ- 
ten by  George  E.  Sokoliky.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

TRKSE    DATS 

(By  George  E.  &ikolsky) 

MEMO     ON     HC  OVER 

President  Truman  has  again  exhibited  a 
faculty  to  assuage  Ill-will  md  to  requite  in- 
justice. His  Invitation  to  Hertwrt  Hoover  to 
visit  him  at  the  White  House  was  a  simple 
act  of  decency  and  good  tiiste.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  more  than  that, 
service,  although  I  doubt 
accomplish  that  much 

Mr.  Hoover  has  been  t  le  most  viciously 
smeared  and  maligned  ma  i  In  the  whole  of 
American  history.  TliC  atl  acks  on  him  were 
not  accidental.  They  weie  the  result  of  a 
planned  conspiracy  deslgred  to  make  of  a 
man  a  symbol  of  opposition  and  hate  and  to 
heap  upon  that  sytnbcl  eve:  7  possible  vUiflca- 
tion.  I  have  studied  that 
I  have  access  to  the  entire 
hoods  and  libels.  I  havi 
these  foul  deceits  to  their 
astonishing  discovery  that 
not  alwajrs  these  little  m<squltoes  who  call 
themselves  communists  nof  the  leftist  moles, 
but  that  often  the  authofs  of  the  infamies 
were  persons  who  had  benaflted  whUe  Hoover 
was  in  office  and  who  tool:  advantage  of  his 
apparent  unpopularity  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  him  on  the  "st*  ip  thief"  principle 
of  making  the  most  noise  ao  hide  their  own 
treacherous  guilt.  It  has  |)een  •  (aecinatlng 
study  In  cheapness  and  vulgarity. 


namely,  a  call  to 
hat  one  visit  will 


It  is  then  an  act  of  simple  courtesy  and 
fineness  when  President  Truman  recognizing 
the  dignity  of  position  invites  the  only  liv- 
ing ex-President  to  call  upon  him — ending 
the  apparent  approval  of  the  White  House 
for  the  abuse  of  an  individual  for  political 
purposes. 

Until  this  meeting  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr. 
Truman  had  never  seen  each  other,  and 
what  their  personalities  will  do  at  first  Im- 
pact Is  difficult  to  analyze.  In  spite  of  his 
prolonged  public  career.  Mr.  Hoover  Is  a  shy. 
awkward  person,  deeply  emotional,  unselfish, 
capable  of  expending  himself  In  a  righteous 
cause.  Since  1914  his  cause  has  been  food 
He  believes  that  there  Is  ample  food  for  all 
human  beings  on  their  own  level  of  con- 
sumption, but  that  the  distribution  of  food 
Is  frightfully  mismanaged,  so  that  In  time 
of  crisis.  Innocent  civilians,  particularly  chU- 
dren.  starve.  In  this  war  that  has  been  In- 
disputably and  tragically  true. 

His  administration  of  world  feeding  and 
domestic  American  feeding  during  the  last 
wa.-  was  altogether  more  efficient,  more  able 
than  anything  produced  in  this  war.  The 
Food  Administration  of  the  last  war  makes 
OPA  altogether  ridiculous:  Belgian  Relief  and 
the  American  Relief  Administration  of  the 
last  war  still  put  UNRRA  of  this  war  In  the 
shade. 

One  reason  for  this  Is  that  prices  In  World 
War  I  were  based  upon  stabilizing  prices  at 
points  nearest  to  the  producer — that  Is,  ele- 
vators, stockyards,  creameries,  mllksheds,  etc. 
Then  a  mark-up  was  established  for  each 
stage  of  manufactxire  or  distribution.  Prices 
In  World  War  n  were  fixed  at  arbitrary  levels 
at  various  outlets  with  subsequent  adjxist- 
ments  World  War  I  methods  resulted  In  the 
uninterrupted  flow  from  farmer  to  consumer, 
required  only  a  few  hundred  men  for  enforce- 
ment, and  resulted  In  no  black  markets  and 
no  local  famines.  World  War  II  methods 
require  thousands  of  men  and  women  for 
enforcement,  require  hundreds  of  millions 
in  subsidies  to  patch  up  irregularities,  and 
have  resulted  in  local  famines  and  black 
markets. 

Prices  In  both  wars  had  advanced  consid- 
erably before  the  United  States  entered  the 
wars,  and  before  control  of  prices  was  estab- 
lished, but  the  Increase  has  been  greater  In 
this  war. 

The  total  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Pood  Administration  in  World  War  I  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  including  the  relief  of  Europe, 
was  under  $8,000,000.  The  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  first  19  months  of  World  War  II  food 
agencies  probably  exceed  $200,000,000  The 
Food  Administration  In  World  War  I  returned 
all  appropriations  of  working  capital  Intact 
and  earned  a  net  profit  of  over  $60,000,000  In 
food  operations.  It  paid  out  no  subsidies. 
The  food  agencies  of  World  War  II  have  paid 
out  several  hundred  millions  of  losses  on  food 
and  subsidies.  Thus,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion in  World  War  I,  under  Hoover,  cost  $50,- 
000.000  less  than  nothing  for  its  19  months, 
whereas  the  food  agencies  of  World  War  U 
have  cost  several  hundred  millions  In  the 
same  period. 


process  In  detail. 

file  of  lies,  false- 
traced  many  of 
authors,  with  the 
among  them  were 


Propaganda  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  in  this  House  a  great  many  quota- 
tions from  newspapermen  regarding  the 
propaganda  work  of  OWI.  There  is 
one  newspaperman  who  is  qualified  above 
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all  others  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
propaganda.  He  is  Mr.  William  L, 
Shirer,  the  noted  author  of  Berlin  Diary, 
who  has  studied  and  written  about 
propaganda  for  the  last  3  years.  I  want 
to  read  to  this  House  a  few  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Shirer's  column  Propaganda  Front 
of  May  27: 

Propacakda  Peont 
(By  WlUlam  L.  Shirer) 

Ignominious  defeat  has  at  last  silenced  the 
poisonous  voice  of  nazlsm  In  this  world,  but 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  great  victory  the 
voice  of  America  may  become  silenced  too, 
if  the  Congrs.-;  falls  to  grasp  what  is  at  stake. 

Washington  dispatches  last  wetk  told  of 
the  possibility  that  the  House  might  abolish 
the  appropriations  neede'1  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  to  stay  In  business  for  an- 
other year.  This  Is  hardly  likely.  In  view  of 
the  lact  that  the  Japanese  war  baa  still  to 
be  won.  But  the  Washington  correspondents 
report  strong  sentiment  in  Congress  to  cur- 
tail greatly  or  even  abolish  the  funds  needed 
by  the  OWI  to  operate  In  Europe  and  other 
areas  not  directly  connected  with  the  Pacific 
war. 

snJtNciNO  voici  or  amxrica 

This  would  be  tantamount  to  silencing  the 
voice  of  America  over  most  of  the  globe. 
Maybe  that  is  what  the  American  people 
want,  but  I  doubt  it.  For  t.aen  the  voices 
of  Russia,  of  Great  Britain,  fcnd  perhaps  of 
France  would  become  dominant  in  the  world. 
That  may  be  what  the  Congress  wants,  but  I 
doubt  that,  too. 

It  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  voice 
of  America  was  heard  mainly  and  appropri- 
ately of  late  through  the  rojir  of  her  guns 
and  her  bombs,  which  spoke  a  language  much 
more  articulate  than  that  of  mere  words. 
But  the  same  could  be  said  of  our  gallant 
allies.  Now,  with  the  guns  sUent.  they  are 
substituting  words  and  pictures.  For  poli- 
tics, which  for  the  last  6  years  has  been  con- 
ducted principally  by  the  waglog  of  war,  will 
now  be  handled  by  other  means. 

The  Russians  understand  this  when  they 
reopen  movie  houses  throughout  the  vast 
part  of  Europe  which  their  armies  occupy 
and  show,  even  in  Berlin,  such  Soviet  films 
as  Lenin  in  1918,  Professor  Mamlock  and 
Zoya.  They  understand  it  In  their  broad- 
casts, which  are  now  going  ouc  over  the  Ber- 
lin radio  and  other  captured  stations.  The 
British  understand  It  by  holdng  a  great  ex- 
hibition In  France  to  show  the;  glories  of  the 
British  Army  in  this  war.  Tliey  show  they 
know  what  Is  at  stake  when  BBC  programs 
suddenly  come  over  the  air  from  German 
radio  stations  controlled  by  the  western 
Allies. 

UNmro  STATES  MUST  TELL  OWN  STORY 

There  Is  what  we  might  call  ii  Russian  story 
and  a  British  story  to  be  told  to  the  masses 
of  this  world  and,  as  Is  quite  natural  and 
indeed  proper,  they  will  be  told  from  the  re- 
spective viewpoints  of  the  two  nations  and 
the  two  peoples. 

I  believe  there  Is  an  American  story  to  be 
told,  too.  I  know  It  will  not  be  told  by  our 
Rtisslan  or  British  or  French  Irlends.  If  it  Is 
told  at  all.  It  wUl  have  to  be  told  by  ourselves. 
That  Is  what  Is  at  stake. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  wiys  to  tell  It. 
And  there  are  undoubtedly  many  sincere 
men  In  Congress  who  believe  that  the  OWI 
Is  not  the  one  to  tell  It.  In  fixt.  they  would 
like  to  take  the  state  out  of  this  business  and 
hand  the  matter  over  entirely  to  private  en- 
terprise. And  they  can  advance  many  good 
arguments  for  their  stand. 

But  before  we  abolish  the  OWI,  with  all  Its 
faults,  let  iis  remember  that  our  British, 
French,  and  Russian  friends  will  be  telling 
their  story  in  the  years  to  ccme  almost  ex- 
clusively through  state  agencUs.  We  may  not 
like  It,  but  that's  the  way  It  wUl  be  done. 
And  Just  as  diplomacy,  as  one  means  of  han- 
dling foreign  affairs,  Is  a  prerogative  of  na- 


tional govCTTiment,  so  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent win  be  public  relations,  insofar  as  they 
have  to  do  with  furthering  foreign  policy  and 
making  the  voices  of  nations  heard  around 
this  world. 

PRTVATE   ENTERPRISE  CAN   HELP 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
our  private  enterprise  to  help,  especially  In 
the  field  of  news  agencies  and  radio  where 
American  talent  Is  e8i>eclally  great.  Cer- 
tainly no  American  wants  the  voice  of  his 
country  to  sound  stereotyped  or  echo  the 
dullness  of  Government  bureaucracy.  And 
obviously  there  are  many  voices  in  America, 
including  that  of  the  party  out  of  power 
and  those  of  capital  and  labor  and  agricul- 
tiu'e,  which  are  not  always  In  harmony.  But 
above  all  this  there  is  a  synthesis  that  stands 
for  the  American  Nation  and  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  class,  party,  or  creed. 
This  Is  what  we  must  give  voice  to.  And  it 
is  the  burden  of  a  democratically  elected 
government.  It  seems  to  me,  to  take  a  respon- 
sible part  In  propagating  that  voice. 

The  war  taught  us  the  potential  power  of 
the  new  technique  of  propaganda  and  of  the 
special  role  of  the  radio  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture. But  the  media  are  not  the  only  things 
to  be  considered.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  national  policies  and  the  ex- 
pertness  of  our  diplomacy. 

At  Ban  Francisco  we  learned  how  inept  di- 
plomacy could  weaken  and  confuse  the  voice 
of  America  In  the  world.  This  great  Repub- 
lic, which  still  holds  to  the  Ideals  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  was  temporarily  ma- 
neuvered diplomatically  Into  the  utterly  false 
position  of  seeming  to  champion  Argentine 
fascism  and  seeming  to  be  against  eventual 
Independence  for  the  dependent  peoples  and 
seeming  to  be  against  labor  being  heard  In 
the  councils  of  the  new  world  security  or- 
ganization. Actually,  nothing  was  further 
from  the  thought  of  those  in  the  govern- 
ment directing  the  present  course  of  the  Re- 
public. But  harm  was  done  to  our  prestige 
and  to  the  good  will  which  we  have  built  up 
in  the  world.  And  harm  was  done  to  the 
Allied  coalition  which  won  the  war  and  must, 
m  the  beginning  at  least,  keep  the  peace. 

The  voice  of  America  faltered  not  because 
America  faltered,  but  because  of  a  surprising 
Ineptness  In  our  diplomacy  and  a  correspond- 
ing failure  to  realize  the  consequences  In 
terms  of  public  relations. 

RADIO'S    ROLE 

At  the  moment  radio  seems  destined  to 
play  an  important  role  in  peacetime  politics. 
Unfortunately,  the  end  of  the  war  did  not 
bring  the  end  of  political  censorship  in 
Europe.  But  the  radio  will  go  over  the  heads 
of  the  censors.  The  crisis  over  Trieste  pro- 
vided an  example.  AlUed-controUed  radio 
stations  m  Italy  gave  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander's side  of  the  controversy.  Yugolsav 
stations  broadcast  Marshal  Tito's  position. 
There  was  censorship  on  both  sides.  But 
the  radio  seems  to  have  overcome  it  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

There  are  today  certain  countries  where 
the  facts  about  America,  Its  Immense  con- 
tribution to  the  war  and  its  sacrifices  for 
the  peace,  are  not  very  well  known  for  rea- 
sons which  we  need  not  go  Into  here.  Some 
In  those  lands  think  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide more  focxl  or  fuel  or  transport,  that  we 
are  waxing  fat  while  they  starve.  Some  think 
that  we  are  too  friendly  to  the  Fascists,  too 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  war  criminals,  or 
that  we  plan  to  turn  on  the  Russians  when 
the  Japanese  war  Is  over,  and  so  on  ad  ab- 
surd um. 

Chiefly  by  radio,  which  will  get  over  any 
local  restrictions  on  the  voice  of  America's 
being  heard,  we  can,  unless  Congress  decides 
otherwise,  do  a  great  deal  to  set  these  things 
and  many  others  straight  immediately.  And 
through  the  turbulent  years  that  He  Just 
ahead,  we  can.  If  we  are  not  blind,  do  a  great 
many  other  things  to  make  the  voice  of  this 
great  land  heard. 


Joint  Con|[retsional  Committees  to  Check 
Executive  Agencies  and  Bureaus — 
Needed  in  Prckent  Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  House  Joint  res- 
olution, providing  for  the  establishment 
of  joint  congressional  committees,  to  be 
assigned  to  each  Government  bureau, 
and  keep  a  check  on  its  activities,  give  it 
good  advice,  and  report  to  Congress  from 
time  to  time.  Such  committees  would 
render  great  senice  to  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people.  Under  this  reso- 
lution Congress  would  be  in  touch  at  all 
times  with  these  executive  agencies,  and 
could  prevent  many  of  them  from  mak- 
ing mistakes.  I  have  in  mind  an  agency 
such  as  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. The  men  in  that  bureau,  respon- 
sible for  the  present  food  shortage, 
started  in  2  or  3  years  ago  to  adopt  poli- 
cies which  had  the  necessary  result  of 
curtailing  food  production.  They  must 
have  liked  the  doctrine  of  artificial  scar- 
city, because  that  is  where  we  find  our- 
selves— without  a  meat  supply.  Now,  a 
committee  of  Congress  could  have  helped 
prevent  this  sad  situation.  This  com- 
mittee would  be  helpful  to  Members  of 
Congress  in  many  other  ways.  We  would 
get  direct  reports  from  such  a  committee 
about  the  policy  of  any  particular  Gov- 
ernment agency.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  this  bill  is  referred  con- 
siders it  carefully  and  seriously. 

NEW  SLAUGHTERHOUSE  REGULATIONS  OF  OPA 

I  discuss  the  good  effect  such  legisla- 
tion as  I  have  introduced  would  have  on 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  be- 
cause on  June  1  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  slaughterhouse  regulations  pro- 
mulgated in  May,  and  which  I  under- 
stand became  a  law  April  30,  1945.  Now, 
here  is  a  regulation  that  is  law,  and  a 
violation  subjects  the  person  to  a  maxi- 
mum fine  of  $10,000  and  2  years'  impris- 
onment, without  Congress  having  any- 
thing to  do  about  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  certain  about  the  de- 
tails and  effect  of  this  slaughterhouse 
order,  but  I  am  sure  the  farmers  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  number  of 
hogs  they  may  slaughter  for  their  own 
use  will  probtbly  be  determined  by  OPA. 
and  they  will  have  a  quota.  There  are 
probably  other  features  of  this  new  order 
that  will  be  more  or  less  popular.  We 
shall  see. 

COUNTY    HOMX    FOt    ACED    PEOPLE    AFTECTED    BT 
ORDEB 

Under  date  of  May  29,  1945,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  county  official  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Minn.,  whose  office  is  at 
Duluth.  Minn.,  and  who  says,  in  part: 

Deab  Ms.  PrrTENCEB:  You  are  familiar,  I  am 
8\ire.  with  the  fact  that  the  county  welfare 
board  operates  the  Cook  home  and  the  Cook 
farm  in  connection  with  it.  It  has  been  the 
practice  for  many  years  now  to  raise  our  own 
pork,  and  we  have  occasionally  slaughtered 
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some  beef  whenev«T  we  had  an  animal  which 
was  of  no  other  use. 

Recently,  a  representative  of  the  OPA.  Mr. 

called  at  the  Cook  farm,  and  stated 

we  would  have  to  reduce  oiu*  slaughtering  to 
60  percent  of  our  1944  total.  He  was  very 
gentlemanly  abou:  the  whole  situation,  and 
stated  that  he  could  make  no  exception  to 
our  Institution,  and  requested  that  we  put 
o\ir  protest  In  writing. 

We  protested  this  decision  of  OPA  because 
of  the  followinc  facts: 

1.  All  of  the  animals  which  we  slaughtered 
at  the  Cook  farm  have  been  utilized  for  food 
at  our  own  institutions. 

2.  We  have  given  up  ration  points  for  every 
pound  of  meat  which  has  been  slaughtered. 

3.  Our  only  obJi>ct  in  raising  o\ir  own  meat 
Is  to  ftu-nlah  meat  for  the  Institutions,  and 
none  of  It  is  put  up  lor  sale  to  the  general 
public. 

4.  If  we  do  not  use  these  animals  for  food 
for  the  institutions,  we  will  quit  raising 
them     •     •     •. 

6.  We  believe  that  If  the  requirements  of 
the  institutions  are  burdened  on  to  the  gen- 
eral meat  supply,  that  such  a  move  would 
ser\-e  only  to  accentuate  the  shortage  of  meat. 

There  is  coiTespondence  submitted 
with  this  prot«?st  indicating  that  the 
young  men  representing  the  Duluth. 
Minn.,  OPA  ofBce  in  connection  with  this 
problem  were  very  courteous,  but  stated 
that  they  did  rot  have  specific  regula- 
tions from  Washington.  D,  C,  which 
would  exempt  the  Cook  home  and  farm 
from  the  new  slaughterhouse  regula- 
tions. Thereuiwn  the  county  agency 
wrote  me  to  contact  OPA  and  get  an 
answer  to  their  protest  against  the  new 
slaughter  order,  so  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  raise  their  own  livestock  so  as  to 
provide  meat  lor  the  inmates  of  the 
homes. 

Of  course  I  am  taking  this  up  with 
OPA.  but  I  have  no  idea  when  I  will  get 
an  answer.  This  observation  is  based  on 
past  e.xperience.  In  the  meantime.  I 
want  to  advise  your  colleagues,  who  will 
doubtless  be  called  on  for  relief  in  iden- 
tical cases  of  this  kind. 

I  may  add  that  the  county  cfiBcial  is 
not  at  all  critical,  but  just  presents  his 
facts  and  asks  for  relief.  He  says  in  his 
letter  to  me,  in  part: 

While  we  are  sympathetic  with  the  efforts 
of  OPA  in  trying  to  alleviate  this  meat 
shortage,  we  fail  to  see  where  there  is  any 
possible  gain  if  we  are  required  to  reduce 
our  slaughtering. 


Ideo!ofical    Issue   Seen   Barrinf   United 
States  as  British-Soviet  Mediator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

Of  MXW  T08X 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  LkFEVRE:.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  appearing 
in  this  morning's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  by  Mark  Sullivan. 

Mark  Sullivan  brings  to  our  attention 
the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  Fiussia.  When  men  who 
have  studied  the  situation  are  puzzled,  we 


certainly  cannot  blame  the  public  for 
being  leary.  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  to  understand 
Russia  and  want  to  bt  friendly  with  her. 
Americans  have  had  mough  of  war,  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  continuing 
wholeheartedly  in  er^ery  effort  toward 
defeating  Japan  at  tie  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  believe  th  at  the  Russian  peo- 
ple must  feel  the  sa  ne  way  about  war. 
This   tran.sition    period    is    clifBcult   for 


Russia,  even  as  it  is 
Great  Britain.    We 


or  us  and  our  ally, 
Americans  must  be 


patient  and  do  all  t  lat  we  can  to  per- 
suade Russia,  not  St  Uin  alone,  but  also 


her  leaders  and  her 
rity  problems  must 


people,  that  secu- 
)e  op)enly  discussed 


so  that  all  people  ma>^  understand  them. 


if  we  are  to  reach 


satisfactory  agree- 


ments.   The  Mosco\r  Government  has 
much  to  win  by  ma  intainlng  a  lasting 


friendship  with  our 


country.    The  time 


is  here  when  an  atter  ipt  by  the  Russians 
should  be  made  to  s  low  more  friendli- 
ness and  more  unc  erstanding  of  the 
American  way  of  rei  .soning  in  order  to 
boost  the  faith  that  t  le  Amei'ican  people 
are  so  willing  to  give 

Ideological  Issitk  Si  en  Barring  UNrrsD 
States  as  BRrnsH-S<  viet  MEr;iATOR — Mark 
StTLLivAN  Says  Amerca  Must  Stand  With 


Britain  Against  Ani 
MtTNiSM;    Sees   the 
China,  Too 


Extension  of  Com- 
axjEsnoK   Arising   in 


Increas  ng 


(By  Mark 
Washington,   June 
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information  about  one 
ful   If   such   additions, 
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ume  and  complexity  of 
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r^ects.     And  if  the 
mlttee  of   the   House 
puzzled,  much  more 
Another  committee 
Informal  and  self 
Secretary  of  State  Ore^r 
questions  show   that 
sentatlves  think  the 
as  friendly  toward 
It  should  be.    But  it 
another  group  of 
that  State  Department 
Is  not  as  firm  as  it 
Incident    Illustrates    is 
thought.     The  same 
public  mind. 

two  sides 

In  a  discussion  at 
broadcast   by  radio 
position   that   we 
and  patient  toward 
put  emphasis  on   ac 
make  patience  and 
significance  of  the 
statement  of  the 
He  said  there  was  more 
tion  than  In  any  other 
cussed  recently. 

The  Russian  questio^ 
upon  which  everybody 
other.    It  is  a  tangle  of 
The  arguments  do  not 
points  of   view   but  fr 
which  overlap.     Some 
tion  as  paramount, 
ferent  considerationa 
elusion  by  conftislon, 


oth  ;rs 


Pc  reign 


&I 


Sullivan) 

— Three   events   last 
of  the  public  mind 
the  oflicial  mind, 
on  Foreign  Relations, 
volume  and  com- 
ma,"  and  wishing  to 
jn,  divided  the  world 
Itself   Into  five   sub- 
^tudy   and    search   for 
region.    It  is  doubt- 
Information   as   the 
win  reduce  that  "vol- 
'  ircffld  problems"  which 
them.     What  is  sig- 
Is  the  puzzlement  it 
Relations  Com- 
Df  Representatives  18 
Is  the  public. 
the  House,  this  one 
laid  iDefore  Acting 
five  questions.    The 
his  group  of  Repre- 
Department  Is  not 
as  these  men  think 
ii?ould  be  easy  to  find 
ves  who  think 
policy  toward  Russia 
sliould  be.     What  this 
cleavaf;e    of    official 
cleavage   exists  In  the 
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One  large  section  of  American  thought  w.is 
earnestly  expressed  at  the  Town  Hall  meeting 
by  Raymond  Swing.  This  position,  as  held 
by  many  Americans,  may  be  stated  In  3 
sentences:  If  Russia  and  the  United  States 
get  on  together  a  future  world  war  may  be 
averted.  If  they  do  not  get  on  together  an- 
other world  war  is  possible.  Therefore,  In  all 
this  discussion  about  Russia,  the  prJmrry 
purpose  should  be  that  America  and  Russia 
get  on  together. 

The  position  Is  sound,  but  does  not  help  to 
solve  the  problem.  America  and  Russia  get- 
ting on  together  Is  prevented,  for  the  present, 
by  the  difficulties  between  them,  and  these 
('ifflculties  compote  the  real  problem.  Mean- 
while, the  easy  assertion  that  Russia  and 
America  must  get  on  together  gives  encour- 
agement to  what  Senator  La  Follette  the 
other  day  called  the  Russla-ls-always-rlght 
school  of  thought. 

NO  SIMPLE  solution 

There  is  no  simple  solution,  eagerly  though 
statesmen  seek  one  and  the  public  wishes 
one.  It  Is  proposed  that  America  take  the 
role  of  mediator  between  Russia  and  Britain. 
This  might  b3  possible  as  to  some  territorial 
problems  in  Europe  and  Asia  where  Russia 
and  Britain  have  interests  and  America  has 
none.  But  beneath  all  lies  the  ideological 
issue.  It  is  between  democratic  government, 
free  speech,  and  other  Institutions  practiced 
in  common  by  America  and  Britain  and  to- 
talitarian government  practiced  by  Rtissia. 
About  the  extension  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  systems  to  liberated  and  conquered 
countries  the  United  States  cannot  be  a  medi- 
ator.   Of  necessity  it^must  stand  with  Britain. 

The  Russian  problem  and  the  tangle  of 
other  worlf^  problems  associated  with  Russia 
will  increase  when  and  if  Russia  enters  the 
war  against  Japan.  Just  as  Russia  In  the 
peace  settlement  in  Europe  insists  on  domi- 
nance of  her  own  Interests  as  respects  coun- 
tries close  to  her  borders,  so  presumably  will 
slie  follow  the  same  course  in  Asia.  Tliis 
will  raise  problems  about  the  Independent 
and  territorial  integrity  of  China  even  more 
troublesome  than  those  about  Poland  and 
the  Balkan  states. 


Postwar  Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

•  OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr,  ANDRET^S  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  speech  deliverer  by  Mr.  Jimmie 
Chappell.  of  Union  Springs,  Ala.,  in  the 
finals  of  the  Alabama  State  oratorical 
contest,  that  is  sponsored  each  year  by 
the  Birmingham  News  and  Age-Herald. 
Jimmie  is  the  youngest  entry  to  ever  gain 
the  finals  of  this  oratorical  contest.  His 
speech: 

Mark  Twain,  the  famous  American  writer, 
once  said,  "Education  Is  not  what  you  learn. 
It's  what  you  unlearn." 

This  will  be  true  in  our  postwar  world. 

The  people  of  Japan  are  taught  from  ear- 
liest childhood  that  their  Emperor  is  divine. 
They  must  "unlearn"  this. 

The  people  of  Germany  are  taught  that 
they  are  supermen  and  should  be  masters  of 
the  world.    They  must  "unlearn"  this. 

The  Mohammedans  were  taught  that  oth- 
ers were  infidels  and  had  to  be  killed.  They 
had  to  "unlearn"  that. 
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Lack  of  education  has  caused  practically 
tvery  war  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Military  leaders  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  people's  Ignorance  to  lead  them  on  wild 
schemes  of  conquest. 

A  German  took  advantage  of  his  people's 
Ignorance  and  started  World  War  I. 

A  Mohammedan  took  advantage  of  his  peo- 
ple's Ignorance  and  tried  to  Invide  Europe. 
Another   German    took    advantage    of    his 
people's  Ignorance  and  plunged  uc  Into  World 
War  II. 

What  shall  we  do  about  Ignorance  In  our 
postwar  world? 

The  answer  to  this  Is  simple — youth.    The 

youth  of  the  world  will  blow  out  the  torch  of 

Ignorance  and  kindle  the  torch  of  education. 

The   youth   of   today   are   the   citizens   of 

tomorrow. 

It  will  be  these  future  citizens  that  will 
teach  the  Ignorant  people  the  ways  of  peace, 
democracy,  and  Justice. 

Though  many  of  us  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  teach  these  Ignorant  people,  v/e  shall  still 
have  a  great  task  at  home.  A  tisk  of  keep- 
ing the  world  out  of  war  by  reasoning  and 
thinking. 

We  have  found  the  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  now  we  face  another. 

How  are  we  to  finance  this  g'eat  crusade 
agateist  Ignorance? 

Our  Government  and  other  {overnments 
will  have  much  to  do  In  our  post-war  world. 
But  we  shall  manage  to  save  enough  money 
to  finance  this  great  crusade. 

With  these  problems  disposed  of,  we  now 
face  the  last  and  greatest  problem  of  all. 
Will  these  people  want  education? 

We  see  pictures  of  Poles  and  Slivs  studying 
on  crude  slates  In  torn  down  buildings.  They 
want  education. 

We  hear  of  Chinese  starting  schools  In  the 
mountains.    They  want  educatloi. 

But  the  Germans?  People  who  have  al- 
ways lived  under  a  Prussian  military  rule. 
Will  they  want  education? 

The  Japanese?  People  who  an  taught  that 
others  are  inferior.  Will  they  want  educa- 
tion? 

We  must  make  them  see  how  great  educa- 
tion Is  and  how  It  will  keep  ovir  world  out 
of  war. 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  In  history 
was  made  after  World  War  I.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing Germany  In  hand  and  sh  swing  her  a 
peaceful  world,  we  let  her  alone.  Then  out 
of  the  dust  rose  a  dictator.  A  dictator  who 
said,  "Follow  me  and  I  will  give  you  riches." 
The  poor,  dumb.  Ignorant  people  followed  and 
plunged  us  into  this  great  World  War. 

Oh,  how  much  could  have  i>een  averted 
If  only  we  had  educated  these  jeople.  They 
would  have  been  able  to  reason  and  think 
and  resist  the  dictator. 

The  only  possible  way  to  avoid  another 
world  war  Is  to  educate  the  woild. 

In  this  postwar  world,  we  cannot  sit  back 
and  say,  "I  have  nothing,  let,  those  with 
money  educate  these  Ignorant  people." 

Some  of  the  world's  great' ^st  educators 
have  risen  from  almost  nothing.  Take  for 
instance,  Booker  T.  Washington.  He  was  but 
a  poor  Negro,  born  in  slavery.  Yet  today  we 
honor  him  as  one  of  the  wtrld'^  greatest 
men. 

In  this  postwar  world,  education  must  be 
so  cheap  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
can  afford  It.  For  If  we  did  lot,  then  the 
rich  could  take  advantage  of  the  poor  and 
plui.ge  us  Into  more  wars. 

In  this  postwar  world,  we  wl  1  have  places 
only  for  those  who  work  and  none  for  those 
who  do  not.  For  it  Is  the  \azi  people  that 
follow  the  easiest  path  to  rlchts  and  plunge 
us  Into  wars. 

In  this  world  of  tomorrow,  we  must  toll 
and  sacrifice  and  not  sit  back  and  watch.  So 
as  Winston  ChurchUl  says.  "Wit  i  hope  In  our 
hearts,  a  prayer  on  our  lips,  and  work  on  our 
hands"— we  set  out  on  a  vasv  crusade  for 
education.    May  It  succeed. 


The  Ayerage  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  every  per- 
son is  entitled  to  these  five  things: 

First.  A  normal  birth. 

Second.  A  liberal  education. 

Third.  A  position  suited  to  his  ability 
and  temj)erament. 

Fourth.  Security  during  his  declining 
years. 

Fifth.  Last,  and  most  important,  rec- 
ognition. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  word  "recogni- 
tion" and  to  speak  about  the  real  man, 
the  average  man.    This  average  man  has 
been  scolded,  and  when  I  say  "average 
man,"  I  mean,  of  course,  the  average 
man  and  woman.    He  buys  bonds  to  the 
limit  but  is  never  noticed  in  the  public 
headlines,  nor  does  he  try  to  attract  at- 
tention.    His  sons  are  in  the  fighting 
fronts,  but  he  does  not  tell  the  public 
his  boys  are  the  only  boys  there.     He 
works  for  his  country,  prays  for  their 
safe  return,  but  does  this  in  the  closet. 
He  is  a  tither  and  gives  10  percent  of  his 
earnings  to  God's  Kingdom;  yet  he  does 
not  have  his  name  on  the  envelope;  he 
realizes  that  any  charity  with  the  name 
signed  to  it  is  not  charity.    He  does  what 
he  can  for  all  public  functions  without 
attracting  attention.    He  is  the  average 
man  after  all— the  real  hero  not  receiving 
recognition.     This  man  is  truly  God's 
nobleman. 

God  Almighty  will  not  look  us  over  for 
medals,  worldly  recognition,  or  acclaim, 
but  He  will  look  for  scars.    Have  we  suf- 
fered?    Have  our  hearts  been  wounded? 
This  average  man  receives  no  applause 
as  he  marches,  no  applause  at  the  close 
of  some  statement  which  is  sound  wis- 
dom.   He  does  not  want  it.    Whether  in 
the  trench,  the  work  shop,  the  farm, 
whether  a  little  mother  caring  for  the 
household — they  crave  no  worldly  plaud- 
its.   The    average   man    has   no    press 
agent — he    avoids,    rather    than    seeks, 
publicity.    Whether  at  home,  abroad,  in 
battle,  or  in  civilian  duty,  "he  carries  the 
message  to  Garcia."     No  letter  to  his 
Government  is  written  by  him  asking 
"What  about  me  and  mine?"    He  just 
thinks,  "What  can  I  give  to  my  God  and 
my  country?"    Yet  he  has  not  only  been 
forgotten  but  has  been  scolded.    Chain 
speakers,  chain  writers,  and  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  seeking  publicity  have 
created  for  him  a  most  harrowing  ex- 
perience.   He  is  waking  up.    Some  day 
his  voice  will  be  heard. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  an  editorial 
written  by  a  man  who  dares  to  speak  and 
who  speaks  with  a  zeal  for  righteousness 
forged  into  white  heat.  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  inserting  In  the  Congres- 
sional  Record,   which   I   hope  will   be 

read  by  every  student  ol  Goveiiiment  In 

this  country,  as  well  as  other  countries. 

TH«  8ILKMT  AMSIICAN  SOON  WUX  BX  HXARO 

There  is  a  man  In  this  country  who  seldom 
speaks  up.    He  eats,  sleeps,  works,  votes,  and 


pays  taxes,  but  his  voice  is  usually  as  silent 
as  the  falling  of  the  dew.  He  should  be  the 
most  powerful  man  In  the  country,  yet  he 
says  ilttle.  He  listens  to  others,  praises  what 
he  likes  and  condemns  what  he  does  not 
like — to  his  limited  cluster  of  associates,  yet 
his  voice  Is  never  heard  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress or  the  State  assembly.  He  wins  our 
wars  and  pays  for  them.  He  spends  sleepless 
nights  worrying  about  his  debts  and  whether 
he  can  send  his  son  away  to  school.  He  cuts 
his  own  lawn,  repairs  the  family  vacuum 
cleaner,  washes  his  car,  and  paints  the  back 
fence. 

He  ts  the  average  American. 
When  elections  come  he  votes,  more  often 
at  the  November  polls  than  at  the  primaries. 
He  scans  the  tlcxet,  puzzled  over  a  lot  of 
names  with  which  he  Is  not  familiar.  He 
does  the  best  he  can.  But  there  Is  not  much 
choice.  The  political  parties  have  put  up 
their  favorite  candidates.  Any  way  he  votes 
he  turns  his  Government  over  to  organized 
political  machines.  After  election  day  he 
goes  home  to  see  what  will  happen.  Nothing 
does,  so  he  goes  back  to  the  shop  or  office  and 
obscurity. 

He  Is  told  what  he  can  buy,  how  far  he  can 
drive  his  car,  and  what  he  can  eat.  When  he 
gets  his  pay  check  the  Government  already 
has  taken  out  a  generous  slice.  He  has  read 
In  the  newspaper  that  the  war  Is  costing 
untold  billions.  But  he  does  not  complain. 
It  Is  patriotic  to  pay  taxes,  especially  for  a 
war.  His  life.  In  spite  of  the  freedoms  he  Is 
told  he  enjoys.  Is  hardly  his  own.  There 
doesn't  seem  much  he  can  do  about  it.  So 
he  keeps  on  working,  eating  what  he  can  get, 
and  paying  his  taxes. 

Some  day  he  will  insist  upon  being  all  he 
has  been  told  he  Is — a  free  citizen.  He  will 
Insist  upon  his  privileges  being  restored.  He 
will  Insist  upon  a  voice.  He  will  break  the 
silence.  He  will  demand  his  rights — his  free- 
doms In  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be 
disputed. 

He  Is  told  before  national  elections  that 
he  is  as  Important  as  the  President  when  he 
walks  into  a  voting  booth.  It  makes  him  feel 
good.  The  day  after  election,  he  knows  this 
Is  not  true.  It  was  merely  political  salve  on 
his  vanity. 

He  Is  getting  a  Ilttle  tired  of  a  govern- 
ment so  far  away  running  all  of  the  small 
details  of  this  every-day  life.  He  la  going 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  out  the  window  as 
soon  as  the  Japs  give  up.  He  wants  to  be 
his  own  voice.  And  some  day  not  too  far 
away  he  is  going  to  do  It. 

You  know  him.  He  Is  the  man  who  sits 
next  to  you  on  the  hup.  He  lives  across  the 
street.  You  meet  him  In  the  elevator  with 
a  last  year's  straw  hat.  He  stands  In  line  with 
you  for  cigarettes,  shines  his  own  shoes,  and 
uses  a  razor  blade  almost  a  week. 

His  political  harness  Is  beginning  to  chafe. 
He  Is  preparing  to  cut  the  straps  and  make 
himself  known.  His  ancestors  pitched  the 
tea  into  Boston  Bay  In  the  Revolution;  they 
fell  In  Gettysburg  and  In  Cuba.  He  is  ready 
to  break  loose  and  be  himself  again. 
He  Is  the  average  American. 


Resoludon  of  the  Mayor  and  Council  of 
Jersey  Homesteads,  N.  J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINXLOSS 

or  NXW  JEtSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1945 
Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  In 
accordance  with  the  permission  granted 
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me,  I  append  herewith  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  mayor  and 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Jersey  Home- 
steads which  wuuld  change  its  name  to 
Roosevelt  in  memory  our  late  President. 
This  community  was  founded  some  years 
ago  by  the  Federal  Government  and  is 
now  operated  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency.  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority.  This  proposal  is 
most  appropriate,  because  it  was  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  late  President  that  the 
homes  in  this  community  were  made 
ix>ssible. 

BosoncH  cr  Jersit  Homesteads, 

Jersey  Homesteads,  N.  J. 

Resolution  adopted  by  mayor  and  borough 
council  at  nutting  held  May  14,  194C 
Whereas  on  April  12,  1945.  a  war-stricken 
world  learned  wlch  tragic  suddenness  of  the 
untimely  death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. President  of  the  United  States  and  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  this 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  and  the  world  have 
lost  one  of  Its  greatest  leaders  of  all  time, 
who  had  imselflshly  devoted  his  health  and 
his  life  to  their  cause;  and 

Whereas  as  President  of  this  great  Nation, 
he  led  this  country  through  its  most  severe 
economic  crisis  and  reestablished  American 
faith  In  the  future;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  his  program  for  re- 
habilitation came  about  the  creation  of  our 
community  and  many  htindreds  of  others; 
Now.  therefore.  k>e  it 

Resolved  by  the  mayor  and  Borough  CourX' 
cil  of  the  Borough  of  Jersey  Homesteads.  That 
in  honor  and  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  great  leader,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, we  change  the  name  of  our  borough  to 
Roosevelt;  and  te  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  borough  clerk  Is  hereby 
Instructed  to  have  this  decision  put  en  the 
ballot  of  the  forthcoming  election,  to  be  held 
November  6.  1945:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  borough  clerk  Is  hereby 
further  Instructed  to  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Representative  of  our  district, 
the  Honorable  James  C.  At««iNCi.oss.  and  to 
the  Senators  of  our  State,  the  Honorable 
Albert  W.  Hawkes  and  the  Honorable 
H.  ALxxANDZtL  Smith. 

Approved : 

Jacob  N.  Rearson. 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Jeanne  G  Rearson. 

Borough  Clerk. 


Immigration  Bars  To  Be  Let  Down  by 
Letting  in  Products  of  Sweated  Foreign 
Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoxD.  I  insert  the  following  statement 
of  Harry  H.  Co<A,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  inter- 
national president.  American  Flint  Glass 
Workers'  Union  of  North  America,  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, June  1.  1845: 


worke  rs 


Mr.  Chairman  and 
mittee,   those 
In  their  hands  of  the 
can  industries,  to 
lea's  workers  to 
especially  the  Jobs  of 
dustrles  where  labor 
percentage  of  the  totJ^l 
Hltler-llke  in  that  th 
peat   a  statement, 
racy,  the  more  people 


1  nembera  of  the  com- 

demanci  Ing    the    continuance 

p  iwer  to  d(«troy  Amerl- 

tranffer  the  j  jbs  of  Amer- 

In  other  countries, 

those  workers  in  in- 

(josts  represent  a  high 

costs,  seemingly  act 

more  olten  they  re- 

Irr^spectlve  of  its  accu- 

ill  belle\e  it. 


CLATTON   CLAIMS   UNTBUE 


vv 


ur  true. 


Coin 


leglsl  ation 
Czechoslovi  ikia 


stater  lent 


Departrient 

nee. 


Secretary    Clayton 
commltte,  I  quote,  "Nfc 
dustry  can  show  that 
Injured." 

Speaking  for  and  oi 
and   members  of  the 
Workers  Union,  affiliated 
Federation  of  Labor 
to  know  that  that 
true.     Fvirther,    the 
admitted,   by   its  ow 
or    stispending    the 
Czechoslovakia,   its 
statement  Is  wholly 
Ways   and   Means 
and  the  House  of 
ing  the  pending 
that    the 

could  not  be  reinstat4d 
falsity    of    the 
American  industry  car 
seriously  injured 

The     CzechoslovakJ^m 
was  the  only  trade 
with  a  foreign  country 
overrun    by   the    Nazis 
ment  has  been  s 

The    State 
agreements  with  Era 
Holland,  with  Finland 
been    overrun    and 
None  of  these  trade 
celed  or  suspended. 

The  only  trade 
unusual  action  of  the 
mlt.ee,  and  by  the 
Representatives,  was 
had  entered  Into  with 

In   view   of   these 
well  known  to  those 
ment  actually  In 
we  feel  that  the 
and  of   the  Senate, 
carefully  weighing 
assertions    presented 
tnrough  this  unusua! 
control,  become  for 
in  our  economic  life. 
Of  course,  members 
havf   noted  from 
ceived  from  Secretar] 
not  be  aware  of  the 
history  of  the  trade 

When  questioned 
and  Means  Committee 
\-ari  bly  stated    that 
cause  he  had  only  beeii 
a  period  of  a  few  moqths 


chaige 
mem  bers 


th! 


TASIIT    COMMUEION 
ADVANTAGE   OF 


represented     to    yovir 

single  American  in- 

it  has  been  seriously 


behalf  of  the  officers 
American  Flint  Glass 
with  the  American 
want  tils  committee 
statement  is  wholly  un- 
gate   Department   has 
actions  In  canceling 
t  rade    agreement    with 
knowledge  that  such  a 
In  addition,  the 
mittee   recommended 
Representatives,  in  adopt- 
wlth  the  proviso 
trade    agreement 
bore  witness  to  the 
that    "no    single 
show  that  it  has  t)een 


trade     agreement 

a^eement  entered  into 

which  country  was 

which   trade   agree - 

uspx^ded  or  canceled. 

has    made    trade 
,  with  Belgium,  with 
which  countries  have 
occupied    by   the   Nazis, 
agreements  were  can- 
Why? 
agreement  alfected  by  the 
Ways  and  Meems  Com- 
dctlon  of  the  House  of 
iie  trade  agreement  we 
Czechoslovakia, 
undisputiible   facts,   so 
in  the  State  Depart- 
of  tratle  agreements, 
of  this  committee, 
ue  warranted  In  most 
value  of  unsupported 
by    those    who,   solely 
power  placed  In  their 
he  moment  important 


of  this  committee  may 
you  may  have  re- 
Clayton  that  he  may 
ictual  facts  or  the  real 
agreements, 
members  of  the  Ways 
I  noted  that  he  in- 
he   did  not  know  be- 
in  the  Department  for 


ans  wers 


b? 


REPORTS    COMPETTTIVE 
rbREICN   COUNTRIES 


We  state  to  your  dommittee  without  the 
•lightest  hesitancy,  that  the  concessions 
made  by  the  State  Department  officials  In 
tl  3  trade  agreementj  we  entered  Into  with 
Czechoslovakia  serlcAisly  injured  our  in- 
dustry and  transferfed  the  Jobs  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  work^i-s  to  the  lower  paid 
workers  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  United  States  •tariff  Commission.  In  Its 
report  to  the  Senate    April  1945.  page  2-59. 


states,    referring    to 


handmade    glassware. 


Methods  of  product  on  are  much  the  same 
In  the  several  producing  countries  and  the 
hlg  proportion  of  hind  work  required  gives 
competitive  advantaip  to  countries  with  low 
wage  levels. 


The  same  report. 


same  page,  also  states 


that  impcarts  of  hand-made  glassware  repre- 


sented 15  percent  to  TO  percent  of  United 
States  consumption  value,  and  that  imports 
in  1939  represented  25  percent  of  the  United 
States  consumption  of  hand-made  glassware 
for  that  year. 

IMPORTS  WHICH  CONTROL  25  PERCENT  OF  AMERI- 
CAN   MARKET  *IOT   NEGLIGIBLE 

Further,  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, in  this  same  report,  same  page,  states, 
"Because  of  the  Increase  In  United  States 
demand  and  the  decline  In  Imports,  do- 
mestic production— Jobs — increased  In  value 
from  less  than  $12,000,000  in  1939  to  more 
than  $19,000,000  in  1941.  the  latest  available 
estimate.  This  was  possible  without  expan- 
sion of  the  capacity  of  the  industry  because 
much  of  the  existing  capacity  was  not  pre- 
viously in  use." 

Is  it  fair  to  say  that  from  15  percent  to 
30  percent  of  the  American  market  represents 
what  Secretary  Clayton  often  refers  to  as 
negligible  Imports? 

It  Is  evident  to  tis  that  If  this  legislation 
Is  extended  that  in  some  other  trade  agree- 
ment, either  with  Czechoslovakia  or  sorie 
other  glass-producing  country,  otir  industry 
and  our  Jobs  will  he  faced  with  a  reduction 
of  tariff  rates  which  will  leave  us  with  tarllt 
protection  of  not  more  than  30  percent  to 
offset  what  the  Tariff  Commission  reported 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  "the  com- 
petitive advantage  to  countries  with  lower 
wage  levels. " 

COONTE.T  ON  NOTICE  TARIFF  RATES  TO  BE  REDUCED 
TO   30   PERCENT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. Secretary  Clayton  has  placed  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  on  notice 
of  what  he  intends  to  do  not  with  some 
certain  industries  but  with  all  American  in- 
dustries, the  products  of  which  compete  In 
the  American  market  with  products  of  other 
countries,  If  and  when  you  delegate  to  him 
the  power  which  this  legislation  will  confer 
upon  him. 

I  did  not  personally  hear  Secretary  Clay- 
ton's presentation  to  this  committee.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  copy  of  the  statement  handed 
out  and  I  wish  to  quote  two  paragraphs  which 
prove  what  I  said. 

On  page  3  of  his  statement  I  note  he  said, 
"No  one  familiar  with  the  exorbitant  rates 
in  the  Smbot-Hawley  bill,  many  of  them  run- 
ning over  100  percent,  can  deny  that  tariff 
adjustment,  selectively  and  carefully  made, 
is  called  Tor."  Then,  he  added.  "At  the  time 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  went  into  effect, 
11  years  ago,  the  average  /ate  of  duty  on 
dutiable  imports  ander  the  Smoot-Hawlcy 
bii;  was  about  50  percen  ." 

Secretary  Clayton  has  publicly  stated  to 
the  Congress  that  he  believes  that  averrge 
tariff  rates  of  27  or  28  or  30  percent  are  falr.y 
high. 

In  response  to  a  question  of  Congressman 
Simpson,  Secretary  Clayton,  when  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, stated,  as  shown  on  page  341,  "I 
think  an  average  tariff  of  27  or  28  or  30  per- 
cent Is  fairly  high." 

In  addition.  Secretary  Clayton  has  publicly 
told  this  committee  why  he  wanted  tariff 
rates  reduced  to  27  or  28  or  30  percent. 

Sscretary  Clajrton  refers  to  the  tariff  rates 
In  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  es  exorbitant.  He 
also  states  that  rates  of  ?0  percent  are  fairly 
high.  No  reference  Is  made  to  whether  or 
not  these  fairly  bich  tariff  rates  of  33  per- 
cent will  equalize  the  difference  in  produc- 
tion costs.  No  reference  is  made  or  interest 
shown  In  the  fact  that  the  foreign  produced 
competitive  glass  tableware  articles,  product 
of  workers  in  foreign  countries  at  less  than 
our  costs  of  production,  are  solf".  to  AmerlciiQ 
n  tall  consumers  on  basis  of  American  costs. 

Secretary  Clayton  Is  officially  and  publicly 
aware  that  the  Maritime  Commission  has 
definitely  found  that  the  difference  in  pro- 
duction costs.  American  and  foreign,  are 
100  percent  higher  in  Amecica.    When  a^ted 
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•bout  this  situation  at  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  hearings  he  raised  nc  objections 
thereto. 

Why  should  America's  workers,  depend- 
ent on  the  sale  of  glass  tableware  In  Ameri- 
can markets,  be  limited  to  a  pro«luction  dif- 
ferential of,  say,  30  percent — Urlff  rates — 
and  other  American  workers  allowed  a  dif- 
ferential—tariff equivalent — of  lOO  percent 
over  foreign  costs? 

In  all  falmeBS,  why  should  tie  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  glass -production 
States  and  districts  permit  such  discrimina- 
tion to  be  continued? 

Throughout  his  presentation  before  this* 
committee  you  will  note  that  h  ;  wants  the 
value  of  our  mechanized  export*,  as  well  as 
our  loans  In  foreign  countries.  Invested  In 
production  plants  In  thoee  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  Insists  that  "If  we  fall  to  adopt  the 
tariff  policy  which  this  bill  embo«llee,  we  can- 
not expi?ct  to  receive  the  returns  that  will  be 
due  us  on  the  large  foreign  loans  which  we 
Khali  Inevitably  make  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion period"  (p.  7). 

HO    CITATION     OF    FOREIGN    TRAOC    BARRIERS 
REDUCED 

In  addition  he  stated  (p.  2) :  "Now.  for  the 
debtor  countries  to  pay  the  interest  and 
dividends  on  such  Investments  t  nd  continue 
to  buy  our  goods.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  trade  discrimination  be  ell  nlnated  and 
that  excessive  barriers  to  the  international 
movement  of  goods,  such  as  tar :ff— In  excess 
of  27  or  28  or  30  percent — qu(  tas,  etc.,  be 
substantially  lowered." 

I  have  read  the  hearings  befcre  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  so  iar  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  no  presenta  Ion  or  cita- 
tion has  been  made  by  any  of  those  who  seek 
the  continuity  and  expansion  (f  the  power 
which  the  Constitution  delegate!  only  to  the 
Congress  of  any  trade  barriers,  or  quotas 
actually  filled,  which  have  be<n  placed  In 
actual  effect  by  any  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  concessl  ms  we  made, 
which  reduced  our  average  tarti  rates  from 
50  percent  to  35  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  are 
on  notice  of  what  Is  going  to  hajipen  to  those 
workers  who  are  dependent  for  their  means 
of  livelihood  on  those  American  Industries 
where  the  difference  in  production  costs  of 
American-made  goods  exceeds  more  than  30 
percent  of  competitive  foreign  made  goods. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  TTl.MJE   TREATY   <XOSED   GLASS- 
WARE PLANTS 

We  do  not  know  what  other  >jnerlcans  are 
going  to  do.    We  faced  the  samr  situation  in 
1938  when,  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  of 
the  urlff  rates  on  glassware  frcm  60  percent 
to  30  percent  the  Jobs  of  our  workers  were 
literally  transferred  to  lower  paid  glassware 
workers  in  Czechoslovakia.    W.;  Instituted  a 
Nation-wide  boycott  of  forelgn-made  goods. 
We  are  satisfied  that  as  a  result  of  the  agi- 
tation and  the  education  we  promoted  that 
we   saved    the    Jobs   of   our    tiembers,    and 
finally,  when  the  excuse  presented  lUelf.  the 
Bute  Department  lost  no  tlm<   In  canceling 
the  trade  agreement  which  mide  necessary 
the  boycott  campaign  which  Mre  had  insti- 
tuted. ,    ♦  ^ 
We  have  made  our  appeal  to  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American  people.    We 
have  presented  our  case  to  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
FaUlng  to  secure  proper  redress  and  protec- 
tion we  have  no  hesitancy  In  placing  our  caae 
before  the  American  people. 
OLASSWAU  WOWtSaS  WANT  JOB*— NOT  cKAarrT 
There  are  about  10,000  members  of  our  In- 
ternational   union    serving    in    the    armed 
fortjee.  In  addition  to  many  others  who  are 
sons  or  sons-ln-law  of  our  members.    Many 
of  these  will  not  return  as  they  have  already 
sacrlfled  their  lives  that  we  might  preserve 
what  some  call  freedom  In  the  United  State*. 


The  possession  of  freedom  or  liberty,  depend- 
ent on  some  relief  roll  or  the  charity  of  one's 
friends  Is  not  what  our  members  In  the 
armed  forces  sacrificed  their  lives  for.  When 
they  went  away  we  all.  employers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees,  promised  that 
their  Jobs  would  be  there  for  them  on  their 
return.  We  know  that  with  tariff  rates  of 
30  percent  there  will  be  no  profitable  Jobs  for 
them. 

Others  will  return  too  crippled  to  take  their 
places  In  any  industry.  Our  organization, 
to  a  man.  will  not  hesitate  to  take  such 
meas-ures  as  we  deem  necessary  and  helpful 
to  assure  our  retvimlng  members,  who  served 
In  the  armed  forces,  and,  those  who  carried 
on  as  soldiers  In  the  production  lines,  of 
their  rights  to  a  Job  In  an  American  glass 
tableware  Industry  at  decent  wages  and  under 
decent  conditions  of  emplojrment. 

RBSPONSIBIUTT  THAT  OF  CONGRESS — NOT  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, in  closing  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  that  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  such,  especially  in  these 
days,  that  he  is  dependent  upon  the  advice 
and  the  recommendations  which  he  receives 
from  those  he  entrusts  with  or  delegates  re- 
sponsibility to.  In  this  case  It  Is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  President.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  entrusts  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  the  raising 
of  revenues.  When  you,  for  any  reason,  see 
fit  to  delegate  your  i-espwnsiblllties  to  some 
tmnamed  and  unknown  persons  the  respoif- 
slbllity  is  not  that  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  it  is  yours. 


SaccestioD  to  the  Presidency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  article  from  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  dated  May  11,  and 
an  article  from  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
dated  May  15,  1945: 

I  From   the   Columbus    (Ohio)    Dispatch   of 
May  11,  19451 

Whtte  House  Shift  Emphasizes   Flaws   in 

Present  Ststem 

(By  Elmer  P.  Fries) 

Under  existing  provisions  relating  to 
Presidential  succession  It  Is  possible  for  a 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  to  be  a  man 
upon  whom  the  voters  never  have  passed 
Judgment  at  the  polls.  And  a  Vice  President 
who  becomes  President  Is  in  a  position  to 
pick  his  possible  successor  without  reference 
to  the  electorate.  These  imporUnt  but  sel- 
dom noted  flaws  of  our  Federal  Government 
system  were  pointed  out  by  James  A.  Parley 
to  a  chamber  of  commerce  meeting  in 
Pennsylvania  the  other  night. 

And  the  former  Postmaster  General,  who 
knows  both  hUtory  and  politics  through  dili- 
gent study  as  well  as  long  experience,  con- 
tributed a  constructive  suggestion  for  doing 
icanethlng  about  various  aspects  of  the  mat- 
t«  of  succeaslon  which  present  laws  do  not 
cover. 

Mr.  Parley's  discussion  was  based  on  the 
elevation  of  Harry  8.  Truman  to  the  White 
House  office  through  Mr.  RooseTClfs  death— 
the  seventh  Instance  In  history  In  which  a 
Vice  President  has  thus  taken  over. 


He  told  his  audience  In  part:  "Under  the 
Constitution,  of  course,  the  Vice  President 
succeeds  in  the  event  of  death,  removal,  res- 
ignation, or  luabUlty  to  perform  Presidential 
duties.  And  under  the  same  paragraph  of 
the  Constitution,  the  Congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  situation  that  would  be 
presented  11  a  succeeding  Vice  President  like- 
wise were  to  be  removed,  to  die,  to  resign, 
or  to  become  Incapacitated. 

"The  present  statute  In  this  respect  was 
enacted  In  1886  and  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  next  in  succession,  and 
after  him  in  series  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tteasury,  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  finally  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior— in  short  for  a  cabinet 
succession  based  upon  seniority  among  the 
Departments. 

'But  this  raises  a  question.  Under  otir 
present  method,  a  Vice  President  who  suc- 
ceeds to  the  Presidency  Is  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  choose  his  cwn  suc- 
cessor without  reference  to  the  electorate; 
"The  first  In  line,  as  I  have  remarked.  Is 
the  SecreUry  of  State,  whom  he  appoints 
subject  only  to  Senate  confirmation.  This 
possible  short-circuiting  of  the  electorate  is 
a  gap  in  our  democratic  procedure  that  we 
have  not  yet  solved.  There  are  other  aspects 
to  the  problem  of  succession  which  never 
have  been  worked  out  by  law," 

One  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Parley  explained.  Is 
the  possible  creation  of  a  complicated  situa- 
tion in  Congress  which  presumably  has  the 
power  to  name  a  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent if  both  persons  elected  to  those  offices 
should  die  before  being  Inaugurated. 

A  congressional  deadlock  due  to  party  di- 
visions conceivably  could  result  In  much  de- 
lay and  confusion  which  would  leave  the 
country  without  a  President  for  a  period. 

The  remedy,  as  Mr.  Parley  sees  it.  lies  in 
setting  up  a  special  commission  on  which 
the  Senate  and  House  would  be  represented, 
with  one  or  more  other  Members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  perhaps  one  Supreme 
Court  Justice  selected  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
This  commission  would  make  recommen- 
dations clarifying  the  variotis  problems  re- 
lating to  Presidential  succession.  These 
might  Include  a  constitutional  amendment 
or  merely  1  glslation. 

And  Mr.  Parley  holds,  with  sound  reason- 
ing, the  importance  of  devising  proper  action 
warrants  Immediate  study  by  an  eminently 
qualified  group  such  as  he  proposes. 

(From  the  Colvxmbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  of  May 

15,    19461 

Now  Is  THE  Time 

Representative  MncE  Monronet  of  Oklaho- 
ma says  he  will  soon  Introduce  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize study  by  a  special  commission  of  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
James  A.  Farley  advocated  the  same  idea 
the  other  day. 

When,  as  now,  a  Vice  President  has  suc- 
ceeded a  President,  the  man  next  in  line 
Is  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  number 
of  other  Cabinet  members  following  him. 
Maybe  that's  the  best  possible  arrangement: 
maybe  not.  Whether  there  could  be  a  better 
arrangement  is  worth  considering. 

And.  as  Mr.  Monronet  says,  there  are 
many  blind  spoU  and  ambiguities  In  the  pres- 
ent system.  Various  contingencies  that 
might  arise,  and  for  which  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  do  ntit  provide,  could  create 
grave  doubt  as  to  wlio  should  become  Presi- 
dent, or  whether  there  Is  anyone  legally 
qualified  to  become  President.  None  of  theae 
conUngencles  has  arlaen  in  166  years,  but 
that's  no  guaranty  that  none  ever  will. 

We  agree  with  Messrs.  Parley  and  Mon- 
ronet that  now  Is  the  time  for  a  nonpollllcal 
commission  to  study  the  whole  subject  and 
recommend  such  improvement  in  the  Presi- 
dential succession  system  as  may  be  foun*! 
desirable. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  194S 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
by  War  Mobilization  Director  Fred  M. 
Vinson  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
on  Memorial  Day: 

Memorial  Day  marks,  always,  a  solemn 
pause  In  each  year  cf  cur  Republic's  life. 
Here,  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  we 
gather  once  more  to  pay  what  honor  we  can 
in  words  and  by  observance  to  the  men  who 
have  served  our  Nation  to  ihe  end  of  their 
capacity.  We  are  humble  In  the  presence 
of  these  dead. 

This  Is  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth 
year  of  our  Republic  Orce  more,  the  heirs 
of  America's  freedom  are  proving  in  battle 
that  our  liberal  tradition  breeds  fighting  men. 
Great  victories  have  been  won;  final  triumph 
will  be  achieved.  Btrt  the  coat  la  heavy. 
Here,  looking  about  us  at  the  marble  and 
granite  which  marks  the  resting  places  of 
our  heroes,  we  can  count  in  some  degree,  the 
cost  of  our  freedom. 

There  are  many  other  dead  who  do  not 
He  here,  whose  bodies  rest  beneath  foreign 
■oil:  In  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  in 
Africa,  and  on  far-off  Islands  of  the  Pacific, 
Iwo  Jlma  and  Tarawa,  and  Okinawa.  There 
are  others  whose  bodies  have  been  consigned 
to  the  bfas;  who  have  fallen  from  the  skies 
to  nameless  graves  We  have  lost  many  men, 
many,  many  sons,  and  husbands,  brothers, 
and  lovers.  We  have  lost  also  our  great 
leader.  In  the  cause  of  human  justice  and 
freedom.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

We  mourn  these  men.  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  warriors  of  the  sky.  But  in  our  Nation, 
grief  gives  us  always  greater  resolution.  We 
go  on.  with  stronger  armies,  with  new  lead- 
ers. Our  trial  is  not  over.  Here  at  home. 
we  labor  unceasingly,  ana  will  labor  harder. 
Overseas,  we  fight  more  strongly,  and  with 
greater  determination  now  that  one  of  the 
enemies  of  freedom  has  been  cru<hed.  It  is 
our  tradition  in  America  that  we  count  no 
cost  too  great  if  it  will  secure  to  us,  and  to 
the  world,  the  freedom  of  men. 

We  have  struck  a  strong  blow  against 
tyranny  in  Europe.  We  have  wiped  out  the 
armies  and  we  are  expunging  the  leaders  of 
fascism  and  nazlsm.  The  war  criminals  who 
have  not  destroyed  themselves  at  the  threat 
of  retribution  will  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  international  Justice  for  Judgment.  We 
have  set  ourselves  the  task  of  making  sure 
that  these  nations  who  once  proclaimed 
themselves  masters  of  the  world  shall  learn 
the  error  of  their  ways.  We  will  make  sure 
that  they  have  not  the  power  again  to  strike 
lis  in  the  back.  They  must  begin  now  to 
learn  how  to  live  in  a  civilized  world.  They 
must  answer  to  Justice  for  the  crimes  they 
have  committed:  for  the  damage  they  have 
caused.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  United 
Nations  permit  them  once  more  to  earn  their 
way  back  into  the  fellowship  of  men  of 
good  will. 

While  we  perform  this  necessary  task  of 
cleansing  Germany,  we  are  striking  fresher 
and  stronger  blows  against  tyranny  in  the 
Pacific.  Crippling  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  Japanese  Fleet,  and  to  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant marine.  Our  planes  are  driving  home 
to  the  Japanese  the  truth  that  democratic 
natlona  are  always  stronger  than  despotism. 
Our   aoldiers   and    our   fleet    have    smashed 
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Yes,  these  are  great 

way  to  the  ultimate  triui^ph 

of  these  achievements. 

It   is  a  tragic  thing  tjiat 
because  of  the  evil  that 
Is   tragic  that  evil   is 
and  flourish  until  only 
can  tear  it  out.     There 
we  must  find  it. 

These  wars  that  destro;  ■ 
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makes  American  men  willing  to  die  in  fields 
and  seas  and  skies  of  battle? 

They  are  simple  things,  as  our  men.  as 
all  men  everywhere  are  simple  In  their 
hearts:  security  of  their  homes  and  loved 
ones;  the  opportunity  to  work,  to  achieve, 
to  grow  in  a  land  free  from  the  tyranny  of 
little  men  greedy  for  power. 

Yes:  these  are  simple  things.  But  their 
attairment  is  not  simple.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  Is  a  living  document  that 
was  born  In  strife  and  whose  fulfillment  has 
required,  and  still  requires,  the  selfless  devo- 
tion of  generations  of  men.  The  "four  free- 
doms" of  men  have  been  proclaimed.  They 
are  being  born  in  battles  more  savage,  more 
demanding  of  courage  than  the  framers  of 
our  independence  could  ever  have  imagined. 
We  are  setting  about  the  fulfillment  of  those 
freedoms. 

A  job  for  every  man  and  woman  who  wants 
to  work  would  constitute  a  good  beginning  to 
the  fulflUment  of  the  "four  freedoms."  and 
to  the  prevention  of  war.  Our  country  has 
more  than  attained  this  goal  during  the  war. 

We  have  glimpsed  a  treasure  of  prosperity 
beyond  anything  this  Nation,  or  the  world, 
has  ever  known — by  providing  a  multitude  of 
jobs.  But  there  is  something  wrong  when 
such  standards  of  living  can  be  attained  only 
by  producing  for  war.  There  is  something 
wrong  with  us,  with  the  systems  of  man- 
kind that  have  caused  war. 

There  will  be  something  wrong  with  man- 
kind, too,  if  we  allow  wars  and  depresstona 
to  return  with  clocklike  regularity  as  of  old. 
Depressions,  like  wars,  are  not  acts  of  God. 
Man  makes  them.  If  we  make  them,  we  can 
unmake  them.  We  must  create,  in  peace,  a 
new  prosperity  and  a  greater  opportunity  for 
Jobs  than  has  existed  before. 

A  diflScult  task?  Of  course  It  la.  But 
during  the  last  5  years,  America  has  accom- 
plished many  difficult  tasks.  In  5  years,  we 
have  doubled  our  national  production.  We 
have  piled  an  entire  war  economy  on  top  of 
a  civilian  economy  already  operating  at  what, 
a  few  years  before,  some  would  have  con- 
sidered an  impossible  peak  of  nearly  $100,- 
OOO.OOO.OOO. 

We  are  a  nation  of  prodigious  accomplish- 
ment, and  we  can  do  this  job,  too.  Our  ef- 
forts In  this  war  have  opened  our  own  eyes  to 
the  tremendous  production  which  American 
labor  and  the  American  genius  for  manage- 
ment and  organization  can  accomplish  as  a 
team.  But  this  record,  this  vast  number  ol 
Jobs,  has  been  attained  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  unlimited  market  by  the 
Government's  purchases  for  war.  The  change 
to  peacetime  production  and  employment,  on 
a  similar  scale,  will  call  once  more  upon  the 
genius  of  all  of  us,  upon  business  and  agricul- 
ture, labor  and  management.  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Governments  to  create  new  peace- 
time markets  to  take  the  place  of  war-bora 
demands. 

We  have  the  means  to  produce  a  standard 
of  living  far  higher  than  any  we  have  ever 
known.  We  are  rich  In  resources.  In  manu- 
facturing facilities,  and  In  manpower  and 
the  know-how  of  management. 

If  the  celling  of  our  production  seems  al- 
most unlimited  the  needs  of  our  people  are 
also  great.  Our  needs,  plus  those  of  the  war- 
blighted  lands  overseas,  are  so  various  and  so 
great  that  they  challenge  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  even  the  greatest  industrial  nation 
on  earth.  Yes;  the  needs  are  great,  but  needs 
do  not  constitute  the  means.  The  pyeople  of 
the  United  States  must  have  steady  Income, 
and  must  feel  sufficiently  secure  to  want  to 
speiid  that  income,  before  the  i>eople  become 
customers  for  all  their  needs. 

This  Is  the  real  challenge  to  America.  We 
know  we  can  produce  what  people  need  and 
what  people  want.  We  know  that  our  sys- 
tem of  distribution  can  get  the  goods  to 
them.  But  the  creation  of  steady  pay  pre- 
sents the  test  of  the  genius  of  our  business 
management,  large  and  small.  They  must 
actuate  demand  by  expanding  their  business, 
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offering  better  services  and  better  goods  at 
fair  prices.  Labor  and  agriculture  can  in- 
crease man-hour  production  and  thus  make 
an  important  contribution  to  higher  in- 
comes and  higher  standards  of  living. 

Government,  too.  has  Its  responsibility  and 
it  Is  a  large  one.  Business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture cannot  alone  assure  the  maintenance  of 
high  levels  of  production  and  employment. 
The  Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people,  must  be  responsible  for  broad  eco- 
nomic policies.  Their  purpose  should  be  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  expansion  of  busi- 
ness, and  to  broaden  markets,  to  support  con- 
sumer spending. 

The  way  to  this  goal,  like  the  way  to  endtir- 
Ing  world  peace,  lies  through  the  joint  work 
of  all  of  us.  through  the  genius  of  all  of  us; 
through  the  spirit  of  mankind.  What  can  be 
done  here  at  home  will  be  done.  The  leaders 
of  America,  in  every  walk  of  life,  will  work 
individually  and  collectively.  Where  Govern- 
ment can  help.  It  will.  But  the  task  is,  first 
and  foremost,  the  job  of  every  one  of  us;  of 
everyone  within  the  reach  of  my  voice;  of 
every  living  man  and  woman  of  America  and 
In  the  world.  We  living  owe  It  to  those  who 
have  died.  We  owe  It  to  those  who  wUl  return. 
They  are  fighting  to  get  the  job  done,  to  get 
home  and  to  pick  up  the  task,  the  happiness, 
of  living.  What  we,  and  they,  do  now  and  In 
the  future  will  be  the  measure  of  whether 
or  not  we  who  hve  have  fulfilled  our  duty  to 
those  who  die. 

I  have  called  this  a  solemn  pause  In  the 
year,  a  pause  to  honor  those  who  have  served 
our  Nation  to  the  death.  Let  us  also  pay 
them  the  tribute  of  searching  our  own  hearts 
to  see  what  service  we  can  perform,  what 
duty  we  owe  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living. 
Let  our  actions  today  confirm  to  the  hearts 
of  our  fighting  men  the  fact  that  we  know 
why  they  are  fighting.  Let  them  see  that 
we  are  planning  together,  laboring  together, 
acting  together  to  wipe  out  the  causes  of 
future  conflict,  and  to  guarantee  to  common 
men  everywhere  the  freedom  to  live  and  work 
In  peace.  In  harmony  with  their  brothers. 

This  Is  the  lea.st  that  we  can  do;  to  bring 
about  the  realization  and  the  fiilflllment  of 
freedom  for  the  world — for  which  all  of  us 
have  fought,  and  some  of  us  have  died.  Only 
In  this  way  can  we  truly  honor  our  dead. 

God  care  for  tlhe  hero  dead  and  all  who 
fight  to  preserve  the  rights  for  which  they 
died. 


The  Friant-Kem  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
and  again  you  have  heard  me  address  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  the  importance 
of  the  Friant-Kern  canal,  the  most  nec- 
essary and  vital  irrigation  unit  of  the 
Central  Valley  project,  and  the  need  for 
which  justified  that  project  from  its  very 
Inception. 

Since  1939,  when  construction  of  the 
great  Priant  Dam  was  started,  I  have 
urged  and  pleaded  that  construction  of 
this  great  irrigation  canal  be  com- 
menced and  carried  on  to  completion 
without  delay.  Year  after  year  since 
that  time  I  have  never  ceased  my  efforts 
to  bring  about  the  start  of  work  on  buUd- 
ing  this  project. 


When  the  clouds  of  u-ar  first  darkened 
the  horizon,  I  submitted  facts  and  figures 
to  show  the  tremendous  food  production 
that  the  water  this  canal  would  bring  to 
our  thirsty  lands  would  produce.  My 
congressional  district,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Kern.  Tulare,  and  Kings,  is 
undoubtedly  the  highest  ranking  agri- 
cultural area  in  the  value  of  its  products 
that  exists  anywhere.  The  value  of  its 
agricultural  crops  last  year  exceeded 
$300,000,000.  The  waters  that  this 
great  canal  will  carry  are  necessary 
to  maintain  this  production  and  pro- 
tect the  huge  investment  in  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  farms  of  all  kinds  from 
utter  ruin,  should  another  drought  cycle 
occur.  It  is  imperative  that  this  canal 
be  built  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  dry 
years  in  thJa  area  can  occur  with  fre- 
quency and  no  one  can  predict  what 
the  future  holds  for  us  in  the  way  of 
rain  and  snow  and  weather. 

Again  and  again  I  have  gone  to  the 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  urged  them  to  expedite  getting  the 
work  under  way.  I  have  testified  again 
and  again  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate,  ask- 
ing them  to  make  funds  available  for  the 
work. 

In  1941  the  Reclamation  Bureau  did 
advertise  for  bids  to  construct  the  first 
unit  of  the  project,  only  to  cancel  them 
as  the  country  became  involved  in  war. 
As  time  passed  on  and  the  need  for  food 
became  acute  and  apparent  to  the  whole 
world.  I  again  submitted  the  possibili- 
ties for  increased  food  production  that 
the  construction  of  this  Friant-Kern 
canal  would  make  possible.  Very  com- 
prehensive data  were  prepared,  to  show 
In  detail  what  the  building  of  the  canal 
would  produce.  I  submitted  these  data  to 
the  War  Food  Administration,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  Hearing  after  hearing 
was  held  by  various  committees  and 
agencies  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
The  project  was  endorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  the  War  Pood  Administrator, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  great  productiv- 
ity of  the  lands  under  this  canal  caused 
him  to  give  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
canal  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  awoke 
from  Its  apathy  and  indolent  attitude 
toward  the  irrigation  features  of  this 
huge  project  and  evidenced  a  desire  to  get 
construction  under  way.  They  promised 
to  build  the  canal  in  2  years  il  given 
the  opportunity,  for  they,  too,  realized 
the  tremendous  increased  production  of 
foodstuffs  that  its  completion  would 
bring. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  gave 
It.  blessing  to  commence  the  undertak- 
ing. However,  the  War  Production 
Board  would  not  give  its  approval. 
Without  any  doubt,  the  most  incompe- 
tent consideration  was  given  this  canal 
project  by  some  of  the  WPB  committees. 
It  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  com- 
edy of  errors  if  it  had  not  been  so  tragic. 
If  the  canal  had  been  started  in  1939 
when  the  Priant  Dam  constriicUon  be- 
gan, millions  of  tons  of  foodstuffs  would 
ha^'e  beer  produced  from  the  waters  that 
have  wasted  to  the  sea  through  lack  of 


a  conduit  to  carry  it  to  the  farmlands. 
If  the  canal  had  been  started  in  1942 
or  1943.  Uie  waters  this  year  would  be 
growing  a  million  new  tons  of  foodstuffs. 
Some  of  our  food  shortage  can  be  di- 
rectly traced  to  the  lack  of  diligence  and 
foresight  of  a  few  of  our  governmental 
agencies  tliat  should  have  known  better. 
Here  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress.    Again  and  again  I 
have  been  the  only  Congressman  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  ask  for  funds  to  implement  the 
construction  program  on  our  irrigation 
canals.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  no  power  shortage  at  any  time  in 
this  area,  while  all  the  time  we  have  had 
a  wa*er  shortage,  a  food  shortage,  and 
increased  power  loads  and  costs  due  to 
having  to  pump  the  water  from  an  ever 
increasing  depth,  I  have  been  the  only 
Congressman   to   plead  for  funds  and 
construction  of  the  canal  that  would 
bring  the  water  to  the  lands  tliat  need 
it  so  desperately. 

The  members  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,   most   of   whom   had 
taken  the  time  to  come  to  California  and 
see  this  great  Central  Valley  project,  see 
at  first  hand  the  marvelous  productivity 
of  its  lands,  see  the  water  wasting  to  the 
sea,  see  the  plight  of  the  farmers  suffer- 
ing from  a  water  table  that  had  dropped 
out  of  economic  reach,  and  see  the  ma- 
jestic Priant  Dam  serving  only  as  a  roost- 
ing place  for  birds,  with  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding appropriated  funds  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  the  Friant- 
Kem  carial.    They  even  earmarked  the 
funds  to  make  certain  that  money  would 
be  available  at  any  time  a  clearance  could 
be  obtained  for  the  construction  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  grateful  to  them  and  so  are  the 
people  of  California  who  have  prayed 
and  worked  for  this  water  project  for 
25  long  years.  We  are  grateful,  too.  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
supported  this  program  and  who  have 
approved  the  appropriations  made  avail- 
able by  the  members  of  the  committee, 
I  assure  you  that  your  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  this  irrigation  works  will  be 
justified  a  thousandfold  once  the  waters 
are  brought  to  the  lands. 

Today  I  am  happy  to  report  that  on 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  June  2,  the 
War  Production  Board  approved  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  unit  of  the  canal  and 
the  excavation  of  its  entire  length  of  160 
miles.  This  decision  was  reached  »iter 
I  had  conferred  with  J.  A.  Krug.  Director 
of  the  WPB,  and  members  of  his  staff. 
Their  consideration  and  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  this  irrigation  canal 
reflects  great  credit  upon  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  functions  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Commissioner  Bashore.  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  has  promised  energetic^ 
action  to  see  that  work  gets  under  way. 
and  I  am  confident  that  under  his  able 
guidance  we  shall  see  work  imderway 

before  the  end  of  this  summer.         

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  great 
valley,  I  wish  to  thank  everyone  who  has 
assisted  in  bringing  this  matter  about. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
xinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  United  States  Flag  As- 
sociation, national  headquarters,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

Authorship  or  Plbdge  to  the  Flag 

The  original  pledge  to  the  flag  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and '  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  Nation 
Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 

aCODinCATION  OF  PLEDGE 

At  the  First  National  Flag  Conference  held 
In  Washington,  which  was  attended  by 
eighty-scme-odd  delegates  from  patriotic  sc- 
cieiies,  fraternal  orders,  civic  bodies,  and 
other  oroan'zatlcns,  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag 
was  modified  to  read: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  cl  the  United 
Stares  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  lil>erty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

riTHTHEB    MODIFIED 

The  Second  National  Flag  Conference  held 
in  Washingtcn  on  Flag  Day.  1924,  further 
modified  the  Pledge  to  the  Flag  to  read  as 
follows: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  for  which 
It  stands;  one  Nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all." 

CONFUCTINO  CLAIMS   OF  AUTHORSHIP 

For  several  years  the  family  of  Francis 
Bellamy  and  that  of  James  B.  Upham  have 
each  claimed  for  these  men  the  authorship  of 
the  original  pledge  to  the  flag.  At  the  time 
the  pledge  was  written  both  Mr.  Bellamy  and 
Mr.  Upham  were  connected  with  Youths 
Companion. 

APPOINTMENT    OF  COMMrTTEI   TO   DCTEXMINE 
AUTHORSHIP 

To  determine,  in  the  interest  of  historical 
accuracy  and  certainty,  the  authorship  of 
the  original  pledge  to  the  flag,  the  United 
States  Flag  Association  appointed  a  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Charles  C.  Tansill.  professor 
of  American  history.  Fordham  University, 
chairman.  W.  Reed  West,  professor  of  polit- 
ical science.  George  Washington  University; 
and  Bernard  Mayo,  professor  of  American 
history,  Georgetown  University.  All  three  of 
these  university  professors  have  had  long  ex- 
perience in  research  work,  in  which  they  are 
known  to  be  experts  of  a  high  order. 

FINDING  OF  COMMITTEE 

After  carefully  and  Impartially  weighing 
all  evidence  submitted  by  the  two  contending 
families  of  Francis  Bellamy  and  James  B. 
Upham.  tiie  committee  unanimously  decided 
that  to  Francis  Bellamy  unquestionably  be- 
longs the  honor  and  distinction  of  being  the 
author  of  the  original  pledge  to  the  flag. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  which  was 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  national 
headquarters  of  the  United  States  Flag  As- 
sociation, May  18.  1939,  is  given  t)elow  in  full. 

BEPOBT 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the 
data  submitted  by  the  Upham  and  the  Bel- 
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lamy  families,  the 
appointed  by  the  Unitec 
ciation   has   come   to   tl 
elusion  that  the  credit  f 
the   pledge   of   alleglanc( 
flag  belongs  entirely  to 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.     The 
David    Bellamy    in 
claims  to  the  authorshlj  t 
especially  significant. 

On  February  17.  1892 
superintendence  of  the 
Association  adopted  a 
plans    for    a     national 
school  celebration  to  be 
1892.     In  order  to  carry 
association  arranged  for 
an  executive  committee 
Francis  Bellamy,  of  the 
staff,  as  the  chairman, 
literature  Issued  from 
this  committee.  It  Is  a 
Bellamy  played  an  outst 
ing  a  success  of  this 
lie    school    celebration, 
carry  on  a  voluminous 
leading  educators  In  th< 
he  also  kept  in  close 
lean  press  and  with 
nent  In  public  life.     For 
of    the    national 
celebration,  Mr.  Beilamjr 
address  in  easy  and 
smooth  cadence  bears 
the  phraseology  of  the 

In  three  long  affldaviis 
August  30.  and  Septembe  • 
gives  an  Intimate  picturs 
of  the  pledge  of  alieg 
are  clearly  and  cogently 
unmistakable  stamp  of 
nection  It  should  fc>e  ke#t 
Bellamy  had  served  ma 
in  the  Baptist  Church 
his  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  Youths 
be  no  good  reason  to 
of  the  statement.-  that 
fldavits,  and  the  fact  of 
tion  gives  added  weight 

In  the  three  aflMavlt 
account  of  the  events 
tual    writing    of    the 
There  Is  also  a  statement; 
evolution  of  the  ph 
In  this  regard  It  Is  imrto 
Mr.  James  B.  Upham  did 
ment  asserting  his  au 
The  claim  that  he  was 
word  salute  to  the 
most  entirely  upon  the 
hers  of  his  family  and 
by  members  of  the  stafl 
panlon.     It   Is   pertinei^t 
evidence  in  favor  of  Mr 
of   the   pledge   of 
atively  recent  origin 
since  his  death  in  1905 

In  addition  to  The 
lamy  with  reference  to 
pledge,  there  are 
port    the   Bellamy   claiifa 
scrapbook  there  are  two 
in    the   handwriting   of 
when  these  drafts  were 
sible  to  detemlne. 
lamy   scrapbook   a   pagu 
Companion  of  Septembjr 
the  program  of  the 
tion  is  given  in  full 
Mr.  Bellamy  there  is  a 
the  pledge  of  allegianc( 
to  the  effect  that  Frances 
thor  of  both  pieces. 

It  is  very  true  that 
have   been  made  some 
September    or    October 
equally  true  that  the 
allegiance  in  the 
lamy  may  have  been 
manshlp.     The  fact 
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of  historians 
States  Flag  Asso- 
unanimous  con- 
the  authorship  of 
to  the  American 
,  Francis  Bellamy, 
submitted  by  Mr. 
of  his  fathers 
of  the  pledge  are 


the  department  of 
National  Education 
rfsoiution  to  perfect 
Columbian     public 
held  on  October  21, 
3ut  these  plans,  the 
the  appointment  of 
of  five  persons,  with 
youth's  Companion 
Prom  the  extensive 
lihe  headquarters  of 
p  jarent  that  Francis 
nding  role  in  mak- 
Columbiau  pub- 
Not    only    did    he 
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the  links  in  the  chain  of  Bellamy  evidence 
are  numerous  and  well-fitting  and  cannot  be 
lightly  disregarded. 

Th2  American  Flag  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Easton.  Pa.,  presumably  In  1893  or  lE.9t,  pub- 
lished a  small  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Ritual  for 
Teaching  Patriotism  In  the  Public  Schools." 
In  this  pamphlet  there  are  detailed  directions 
for  the  holding  of  a  ceremony  for  honoring 
the  American  flag  and  the  pledge  of  aUe- 
giance  is  printed  in  full.  There  are  two  sa- 
lutes to  the  American  flag  published  in  the 
pamphlet,  and  the  ritual  that  accompanies 
the  holding  of  these  salutes  is  explained  by 
George  T.  Balch  and  by  Francis  Bellamy.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Bellamy  was  chosen  to  write 
the  ritual  that  was  later  associated  with  his 
name  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  pam- 
phlet. Mrs.  Lue  Stuart  Wadsworth.  a  member 
of  the  national  committee  of  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps  on  Patriotic  Teaching  in  the 
Public  Schools,  paid  a  visit  to  the  office  of 
the  Youth's  Companion  to  ascertain  if  that 
publication  would  print  and  distribute  some 
copies  of  the  so-called  Bellamy  salute  for 
the  children  of  the  public  schools.  During 
the  course  of  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  James  D.  Upham  remarked:  "While 
Francis  Bellamy  wrote  that  salute,  it  should 
never  have  been  published  under  his  name, 
as  he  was  in  our  employ." 

I>jrlng  the  session  of  the  Twelfth  National 
Convention  of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps, 
Auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, September  11,  1894,  Mrs.  Wadsworth 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  convention 
the  Bellamy  salute  to  the  American  flag. 

In  the  fall  of  1894,  therefore  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  was  widely  known  as  the  Bellamy 
salute,  and  In  the  Acme  Haversack  of  Pa- 
triotism and  Song,  published  in  Syracuse, 
N,  Y.,  m  March  1E95.  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
is  frankly  credited  to  Francis  Bellamy. 

In  view  of  this  strong  contemporary  evi- 
dence it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  that  the  author  of  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  American  flag  was  Franris 
Bellamy,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  not  James  B. 
Upham,  of  Maiden,  Mass. 

Before  concluding  this  report  the  com- 
mittee wishes  briefly  to  discuss  the  basis  of 
the  claim  that  James  B.  Upham  was  the 
author  of  tlie  pledge.  This  claim  is  based 
upon  a  series  of  letters  and  afQdavits  from 
members  of  the  Upham  family  and  from 
friends  and  asEOclates  of  Mr.  Upham.  Let- 
ters from  former  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Youth's  Companion  like  Charles 
M.  Thompson.  Edward  W.  Frentz,  Henry  S. 
Chapman,  and  Ira  R.  Kent  are  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  James  B.  Upham  was 
the  author  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  They 
also  indicate  the  stertlng  character  of  Mr. 
Upham  and  the  credit  that  rightly  belongs 
to  him  for  his  share  in  making  the  Coluni- 
blan  celebration  such  a  conspicuous  success. 
But  these  letters  were  written  many  ye?r8 
after  his  death,  and  they  are  balanced  by 
letters  written  by  Mr.  Bellamy  by  other 
memijers  of  the  staff  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion (Harold  Roberts,  LeRoy  Phillips,  and 
Mrs.  H.  Underhau),  who  were  convinced  that 
Francis  Bellamy  wrote  the  pledge. 

Because  of  the  cenfllctlng  evidence  in  the 
letters  from  former  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Youth's  Companion,  the  committee  in- 
clines toward  the  view  that  the  contemporary 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Bellamy  in  support 
of  his  father's  claim  has  unusual  welpht. 
After  surveying  every  aspect  of  the  question 
of  the  authorship  of  the  pledge,  the  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  Francis  Bel- 
lamy wrote  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the 
American  flag  in  the  form  in  which  that 
salute  is  reproduced  on  the  program  of  the 
National  Columbian  pu'jlic  cchool  celebra- 
tion as  printed  in  the  Youth's  Comprr'^n, 
September  8,  1892;   "I  pledge  allegiance  to 
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my  flag  and*  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands:  one  Nation  Indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  Jtistlv  for  all." 


Aviation  Development  Will  Help  Furnish 
Jobs  in  Postwar  Unemplojrment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Ml .  Speaker,  there 
Is  already  evidence  of  unemployment 
problems  following  VE-day  on  May  8, 
with  th'  curtailment  in  production  In 
war  industries.  This  might  indicate 
that  some  of  our  administrative  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  not  been  on  the  job. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  post- 
war planning  in  some  of  our  executive 
departments.  I  hope  some  of  it  has  been 
more  than  talk.  I  fear  for  the  worst, 
however. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
one  item  of  aviation  development  that 
would  furnish  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  people.  I  refer  to  many  un- 
completed airports  throughout  the 
United  States.  When  the  Administra- 
tion liquidated  WPA  several  airports 
were  being  constructed,  but  uncom- 
pleted. Three  such  airports  were  in  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  located  at 
International  Palls.  Hibbing,  and  Eve- 
leth,  Minn.  The  Federal  Government 
had  spent  money  on  these  projects,  and 
It  would  be  wasted,  unless  the  work  was 
finished.  A  number  of  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding myself,  sought  a  congressional 
appropriation  in  1943,  for  these  projects. 
We  succeeded  and  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  No.  216,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, approved  December  23.  1943.  This 
law  directed  the  Administrator  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  to  finish  these  airports.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  note  just  what  is 
going  to  be  done.  This  is  one  project 
where  the  money  is  available,  and  all 
they  have  to  do  Is  start  to  work.  This 
sounds  simple,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
true.  It  is  high  time  that  we  cut  off  land- 
lease  foolishness  for  foreign  countries, 
and  started  to  build  America  for  our  own 
people.  Finishing  these  airports  would 
be  a  good  start. 

So  there  may  be  no  question  about  my 
attitude.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  advocated  and  shall  continue  to 
advocate  the  development  of  aviation  in 
the  United  States.  Its  possibilities  are 
ju.<:t  in  the  beginning.  This  includes 
both  passenger  and  freight  service. 
The  Federal  Government  ought  to  help, 
and  we  ought  to  do  it  now.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Army  and  Navy 
men  in  our  Air  Forces  will  be  coming 
back  to  civUian  life.    They  are  trained 


aviators  or  they  are  trained  ground 
mechanics.  They  will  be  looking  for 
Jobs.  Commercial  aviation  offers  the 
answer. 

But  preliminary  to  all  this,  there  must 
be  a  network  of  airfields,  from  east  to 
west,  and  north  to  south,  all  over  this 
country.  This  is  a  sound  project  for 
those  who  want  to  furnish  employment 
in  a  po-stwar  program. 

The  demand  is  immediate,  for  without 
these  airfields,  you  cannot  have  air 
transportation  to  different  localities. 
With  these  landing  fields  in  operation, 
men  will  be  needed  at  the  different  air- 
ports and  work  will  be  given  the  trained 
pilots.  Surely  we  cannot  overlook  this 
opportunity  to  create  jobs  for  our  re- 
turned servicemen  who  have  been 
trained  and  whose  experience  fits  them 
to  take  part  in  the  development  in  future 
aviation  expansion. 

If  the  proper  kind  oi  program  is  car- 
ried on.  it  will  mean  the  manufacture  of 
new  airplanes,  which  will  give  employ- 
ment to  people  now  employed  in  factories 
which  make  the  planes  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Unless  there  is  a  demand  for  new 
planes,  these  factories  will  be  closed 
down,  with  resulting  unemployment. 


•In  subsequent  edition  of  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  American  flag  the  word 
"to"  was  Inserted,  thus  making  it  a  23- 
word  pledge. 
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Dedication  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Auditorium,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
bicentenary  celebration,  the  Congress 
created  the  National  Agricultural  Jeffer- 
son Bicentenary  Committee.  I  was  hon- 
ored by  appointment  on  the  committee. 
One  of  the  several  recommendations 
which  the  committee  made  for  perpetu- 
ating the  memory  of  Jefferson  with  agri- 
culture was  the  naming  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  auditorium  in 
his  honor.  Appropriate  exercises  were 
scheduled  for  Jefferson's  birthday,  April 
13,  1945,  but  due  to  the  death  of  our  late 
President  the  program  was  postponed 
until  May  29.  1945. 

When  the  auditorium  was  dedicated  on 
May  29  short  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  Washington  repre- 
sentative. Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities,  and  myself. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the 
addresses  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Addbbss  or  Hon.  John  W.  Flannacan,  Jr.,  or 
Virginia,  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  AuDrroHixTM,  United 
States  Department  or  Agriculture,  Mat 
29,  1945 

rASMXS   TOM 

Farmer  Tom  was  a  versatile  man.  He  was 
many  sided.  To  the  lawyers  who  only  saw 
his  deep  interest  in  establishing  canons  that 
would  enjoin  the  right  and  restrain  the 
wrong,  he  was  a  great  Jurist.   To  the  students 


who  only  saw  his  long  and  arduous  appli- 
cation to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he 
was  a  great  scholar.  To  those  who  believed 
In  the  harmonious  development  of  all  of  our 
faculties,  he  was  a  great  educator.  To  the 
political  leaders  who  only  saw  his  skill  In 
the  science  of  government,  he  was  a  great 
statesman.  To  the  lovers  of  popular  govern- 
ment who  believed,  in  the  matters  of  state, 
the  duly  chosen  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple should  translate  the  voice  of  those  they 
represent  into  policies  of  government,  he  was 
a  great  leader.  To  the  planners  and  builders 
who  only  saw  his  genius'  for  designing  and 
constructing,  he  was  a  great  architect  and 
engineer.  To  those  concerned  with  estab- 
lishing facts,  laws,  and  proximate  causes, 
he  was  a  great  scientist.  But  to  all  those 
who  really  knew  Thomas  Jefferson,  it  mat- 
ters not  from  which  side  they  approached, 
he  was  ever  a  great  farmer. 

Bern  the  son  of  a  dirt  farmer  whose  farm 
was  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia,  which  was  then  the 
fringe  line  of  American  civilization,  the  mal- 
odor  of  the  barnyard  followed  his  eventful. 
Nation -making  footsteps  down  his  trail  of 
life,  though  that  trail  led  to  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, to  the  Ciovernor's  mansion,  to  the 
French  eovirt,  to  the  Cabinet,  yea,  to  the 
Presidency  of  this  great  Republic,  reminding 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  that  the 
soil  has  a  way  of  identifying  and  marking 
Its  own. 

A  product  of  the  soil,  the  rustle  skein  of 
agriculture  was  woven  through  his  life  by 
nature,  the  master  agriculturist,  with  a 
persistency  and  continuity  that  far  excelled 
the  work  of  the  most  delicate  hand  that  ever 
fashioned  a  golden  skein  in  some  great  tapes- 
try, and  so  we  find  him  while  In  attendance 
at  the  French  court  collecting  seed  and  vege- 
tation to  t)e  sent  back  to  his  Ijeloved  Amerl- 
ica;  experimenting  In  crop  rotation  and  soli 
conservation  while  busily  engaged  with  mat- 
ters of  state;  corresponding  with  the  different 
State  agricultural  associations,  and  others 
Interested  In  agriculture,  all  during  his  busy 
life;  and  resigning  from  Washington's  cab- 
inet and  returning  to  Monticello  "to  scenes," 
as  he  expressed  it,  "of  greater  tranquillity 
than  these  which  neither  my  talents,  tone 
of  mind,  nor  time  of  life  fit  me,"  and  from 
there  writing  John  Adams,  "I  return  to  farm- 
ing with  an  ardor  which  I  scarcely  knew  in 
youth,  and  which  has  got  the  better  entirely 
of  my  love  of  study." 

It  is  written  of  man:  "For  as  he  thlnketh 
In  his  heart,  so  is  he."  Parmer  Tom  waa  » 
great  agriculturist  because  agriculture  waa 
entwined  in  his  heart.  He  loved  the  soU  and 
the  fruits  thereof.  And  he  loved  those  v(ho 
peopled  the  soil.  Listen  to  these  heart 
throbs:  "No  occupation  is  so  delightful  to 
me  as  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  •  •  • 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  Heaven  had 
given  me  choice  of  my  position  and  calling, 
it  should  have  been  a  rich  spot  of  earth, 
well  watered,  and  near  a  good  market." 

In  order  to  impress  upon  you  the  love  he 
had  for  the  eoU  and  the  people  thereof  let 
me  read  a  few  excerpts  from  his  writings. 

The  importance  he  placed  upon  agriculture 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Liv- 
ingston written  in  1800.  Here  is  his  valua- 
tion: "The  first  and  most  precious  of  all 
arts." 

In  a  letter  to  R.  Izard  he  stated:  "Agricul- 
ture is  the  wisest  pursuit  of  all." 

Why  did  he  think  agriculture  the  wisest 
pursuit  of  all?  Let  me  answer  in  his  own 
words.  Here  is  the  answer  he  gave  in  a 
letter  to  George  Washington:  "Agriculture 
is  the  wisest  pursuit,  because  It  will  in  the 
end  contribute ,  most  to  real  wealth,  good 
morals,  and  happiness." 

Why?  In  a  letter  to  Baton  De  Moll,  written 
In  his  seventy-first  year,  be  again  answerjcd: 
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••Agriculture  Is  the   basis  of  the  substance, 
the  comforU.  and  happiness  ol  man." 

And  what  did  he  think  cl  farmers? 

In  a  letter  to  Arthur  Campbell  he  said  this 
about  those  who  till  the  soil;  ■Farmers,  whose 
interests  are  entirely  agricultural,  are  the 
true  repreaentaUves  of  the  great  American 
Interests,  and  are  alone  to  be  relied  on  for 
expressing  the  proper  American  sentiments." 

In  a  letter  to  John  Jay.  -CiUtlvators  of 
the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  citizens. 
They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the  most  inde- 
pendent, the  most  virtuous,  and  they  are 
tied  to  their  country,  and  wedded  to  its  lib- 
erty and  Interest  by  the  most  lasting  bonds." 

In  hU  notes  on  Virginia  he  had  this  to  say. 
•TTiose  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen 
people  of  Ocd.  if  He  ever  had  any  chosen 
people,  whose  breasts  he  has  made  His  pe- 
culiar deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine 
Tlrtu*  It  U  the  focus  In  which  He  keeps 
alive  that  sacred  nrt,  which  otherwise  might 
«wcap«  from'  the  fact  of  the  earth." 

Again  in  his  notes  on  Virginia  h»  Mid: 
•The  proportion  which  the  arartgute  of  th« 
other  cUMei  of  ritlsens  bears  in  any  BUtt 
to  that  of  iU  husbftni1m»n  l«,  n'nernlly  ipeak* 
inf,  tht  proptirtlou  ol  its  unsound  U»  m 
haalthy  parts,  unci  la  a  rxxl  •nough  Mromt* 
ttr  wherfby  to  m»»>sur«  H«  rtefit*  ot  eoT« 

'^Born  Farmer  Torn  neither  hi*  d^p  »»t»r. 
Mt  and  l«»«d»nihip  in  fr^dom  n  rauae  nor 
his  gr»at  effort  in  the  «•><«  of  juilsprvidence. 
nor  hla  »ov«  for  and  outstanding  works  in 
iHluratlon  and  scltact.  nor  his  succf^tu 
nghi  to  fr^  tht  loul  of  man  from  legal 
bondage  and  his  mind  and  conaclence  from 
the  tyrauny  of  po«*r.  dampened  his  ardor 
or  dimmed  his  lovr  for  the  soil  and  thoi* 
who  dwell  thereon,  snd  so  he  died  as  he  was 
born,  as  he  had  lived,  plain  Farmer  Tom. 

And  today,  as  one  of  the  repreaenUtives 
of  the  farmers  of  America,  I  take  pride  in 
publlclv  salutim?  F.irmer  Tom  as  the  Kreat- 
eat  American  farmer  that  has  so  far  appeared 
upon  the  American  field.  May  the  soil  of 
Montieello  that  he  loved  so  deeply,  so  af- 
fectionately, ever  rest  llghUy  upon  his 
remains. 

And  now.  In  a  few  minutes,  we  wUl,  here 
In  thl3  beautiful  temple  of  agriculture,  dedi- 
cate this,  its  auditorium,  to  our  own  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  fattier  of  American  agricul- 
ture, in  loving  memory  of  the  great  con- 
tribution he  made  to  God  s  good  earth  and 
the  people  who  dwell  thereon.  May  those 
who  in  the  future  gather  here  from  time 
to  time  for  discusiion  and  Instruction  ever 
look  upon  agriculture  as  did  our  patron  saint, 
as  beini?  "The  first  and  most  precious  of  the 
^j,jt«, ••  ts  my  sincere  hope,  my  earnest  prayer. 

AoosESs  or  W.  A.  Ixotb,  W.»shincton  Repbe- 

EENTAXrVF.  ASSOCJ^TIOW  OF  LaND-GEANT  COI.- 
IKES   AND   UNIVKasrriXS.    AT    THE   DEDICATION 

OF  THE  Thomas  .Jeitkiison  Memoeial  Audi- 

ToaiuM.     United    Statis    Defa«tment    of 

AcaiccLTUKE,  Mat  29.  1&45 

It  is  with  a  dee|)  sense  of  satisfaction  that 
I  bi-ing  you  greetirigs  from  the  Association  of 
Land -Grant  Colleges  and  UniversiUes.  The 
State  colleges  and  \in*versltles  comprlslrg 
this  association  hive  a  very  deep  interest  in 
what  is  transpiring  here  t<.>day.  We  welcome 
this  opportunity  1.0  render  homage  and  rec- 
ognition to  the  g:-eat  contribution  made  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  :n  the  development  of  pub- 
lic education  in  America:  and  particularly 
for  his  original  concept  of  grants  of  land  by 
the  Congress  in  tfce  Interest  of  education. 

In  his  old  age',  tJid  after  much  opposition 
and  controversy,  he  secured  a  grant  of  ftmds 
from  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  found  the 
University  of  Vlrglaia.  It  was  to  be  the  apex 
oi  the  educatiotaJ  pyramid  he  vlsloned  for 
his  State.  As  he  .:onceived  it.  it  was  to  in- 
clude tiseful  and  practical  as  well  as  cultural 
education  as  Indicated  by  his  provision  for  a 
clialr  of  chemistry,  which  was  to  Include  spe- 
clLcally  Its  appliciiticn  to  agriculture.     Jef- 


ferson had  little  relish  for  the  reflnemente  of 
science:  for  "the  phUosophdrs  who  wrote  for 
each  other."    He  desired  tlat  scientific  dis- 
covery be  reUted  to  something  useful  that 
would    help    people    in    their    everyday    life. 
Intrenched  scholasticism   uaa  slow  In   sur- 
rendering the  classical  traflition.     Not  only 
did    Jefferson    contenjplatd    what    60    years 
later   became   agricultural   chemistry   In   its 
relation  to  soU  fertility  aiid  Increased  food 
production,   but  he   also   ( nvisoned   Its  ap- 
plication  to   household   economics   In   such 
homely  matters  as  "making  soap,  cider,  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese."     It  Uok  long  years  for 
that  Idea  to  ripen  Into  action,  as  it  finally 
did  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  18<  i2.  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  in  each  State  of  at 
least   one   college   that   "^  without   excluding 
other  scientific  and  classic  il  studies,  and  In- 
cluding military  science,  should  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  rt.s  aie  relnte<l  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts." 

Phlloaophlcally  this  wai  the  JeffersonUn 
conotpt.    It   vlsloned    the    completely   edu- 
cated citiaen,  with  a  brc»d  cultural  back- 
ground «t*eped  U\  the  cUmIcs  aitd  tha  hu- 
mHiuiiM  but  ttUi  vtraed    n  the  appUcatlua 
c»f  fcpUnoa  to  the  rrqiilrenonis  of  dally  Ufe. 
TUU  U  Vho  Idtal  rmbi>Uird  in  lh»  Lviid  Oiant 
OolUgt  Acts.    Just  aa  the  Uiiiveraity  of  Vir* 
ginta,  at  the  outatt,  fell  mmewhat  short  ot 
Jeffer»on'«  Ideals,  so  t«x»  I  he  land*traul  00l« 
lagaa  wpr*  long  ycAm  in  atlninlnK  la  eon* 
plftenaaa  this  grand  idtn:  Tht  unity  of  ttfU- 
cation— the   integration   of   the   drunmentnl 
and  cultural  with  lh«  u(»ful  and  prnctlcnl 
IU  the  development  of  tht  truly  educated  citu 
aen. 

The  debt  which  the  Sta  e  colleges  and  unl- 
%-er«ltlc«  owe  to  Jefferson    Iniwever.  Is  much 
deeptr  and  more  fundamnital  even  than  tl^e 
founding  of  the  Unlvers  ty  ot  V  rglnla.    It 
rests  on  broader  though    ess  well  recognized 
foundation.     The  celebrated  Ordinances  of 
1785   and   1787   for   the     ;overnm<  nt   of   the 
Northwest  Territory  are  almost  'wholly   the 
fruit  of  Jefferson's  genUa.     By  i.hese  ordi- 
nances 'not  16  of  every  township"  was  re- 
served  from   sale   "for  tlie   maintenance   of 
public  schools  within  said  townsliip."    Here 
is  the  precedent  for  all  f\  ture  land  grants  In 
aid    to   education   and   f  jr   public    improve- 
ments.    This  even  more  than  the  founding 
of  the  University  of  Vln  '"'«  estiiblishes  his 
title  as  the  patron  saim    of  the  land-grant 
colleges.     Shortly  after  tiie  promulgation  of 
these    ordinances,    the    Ohio    Co.,    in    1788. 
and    the    Symmes    Purchase,    in    1794.    were 
given  grants  of  land  by  I  he  Congress  for  the 
founding  of  colleges  in  th  e  western  wilderness 
comprising     the     Northirest     Territory.    To 
these  grants  of  land  we  lire  indebted  for  the 
organization   of  Ohio   U:ilversity   at   Athens 
and  Miami  University  at  Oxford.     These  were 
pioneer  institutions  of  I  Igher  learning  west 
of  the  Alleghenies.     So  1  lo  great  results  fol- 
low turning  loose  a  fruit  ul  idea  In  a  waiting 
world.     The  idea  was  to  bs  used  again  and 
again  and  for  many  purposes  in  our  political 
development  and  was  n  ady  made  for  Con- 
gressman Morrill  in  his  bill  providing  for  a 
national  system  of  State  college;}. 

Chiseled  in  stone  on  the  cornice  of  Hil- 
gard  Hall,  the  Agricultun  1  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  are  these  words:  "To 
preserve  for  society  the  rative  values  of  rural 
life."  It  would  be  difflcilt  indeed  to  better 
epitomize  Jefferson's  ph  losophj  of  the  sta- 
bilizing Influences  of  the  rural  population  and 
their  need  for  a  cultural  Inheritance.  This 
Is  the  goal  of  the  land-giant  colleges.  There 
are  values  In  rural  life  that  are  important; 
that  must  be  preserved,  if  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happinese."  as  envisioned  in 
the  immortal  Declaratloi  1.  are  to  be  preserved. 
Genuine  country  cultur  s  in  America  is  now 
In  serious  danger.  City  deals  and  influences 
are  becoming  uicreasingl  '  iM'edominant.  The 
open  country  is  becomi  iig  suburban  In  ac- 
tivity and  outlook.  Th€  countrj'  tradition  is 
vaniEhing.  This  Is  no;  progrt-ss.  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.    It  can  be  disaster. 


The  last  citadel  of  democratic  Ideals,  institu- 
tions, and  processes  lies  In  the  people  of  the 
open  country.    This  too.  was  a  Jeffersonlau 

concept. 

Our  State  colleges  and  universities  are 
happy  to  join  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  auditorium  as  a  forum  for  free 
discussion,  where  the  steady  light  of  a  gen- 
uine country  culture  may  be  forever  burning 
and  so  keep  our  land  from  the  eclipse  of  a 
discordant  urban  night.  In  a  democracy 
there  is  no  substitute  for  Informed  public 
opinion  if  liberty  Is  not  to  perish  from  the 
earth. 


Postwar  Pvnle:  What  To  Do  With 
Portland  Housing  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORMON 
IN  Till  MOUm  OF  RlPRiaiNTATlVlt 

Monday.  June  4,  194S 

Mr.   ANOILL.     Mr.  Speaker,   under 
Iravr  to  pxtrnd  my  rrmark.s  In  the  R«c- 
oao.  I  include  ihr  following  ailKie  Uom 
the  OreRonlan  of  May  27. 1945: 
PoarwAa  Pt»iut:  What  To  Do  Wrrn  Po«Tt.AND 

HouaiMo    Laud— How   PtOJicra   Wiu.   Bk 

LlQVUATKD  la  STILL  UNANSWCXU) 

(By  Barry  H.  Harrison) 

In  tht  early  atagat  of  the  war.  Portland 
and  Vancouver  worried  about  where  to  house 
the  thousands  of  shipyard  workers  who 
crowded  into  the  area.  The  problem  Is  in 
reverse  now:  What  to  do  with  all  the  extra 
houses  when  peace  comes? 

Vanport  City,  McLoughlln  Heights,  and 
others — what  t)ecome8  of  them?  The  answer 
would  be  simple  If  they  were  owned  by 
municipalities;  they  could  be  ordered  torn 
down  immediately  after  the  last  shot  Is  fired. 

But  Uncle  Sam,  believe  It  or  not,  has  $100.- 
000.000  Invested  In  war  housing  In  the  Port- 
land area.  Five  of  the  ten  largest  war  hous- 
ing projects  In  the  United  States  are  in  this 
area.  The  biggest — by  two  and  one-half 
times — of  anything  else  In  the  country,  of 
course,  is  Vanport  City. 

And  that  very  fact  worries  both  cities  un- 
less some  of  their  plans  are  approved  by  the 
Government.  If  not,  they  fear  each  may 
wake  up  some  morning  with  approximately 
31.000  virar  homes  on  their  hands  to  compete 
with  permanent  rental  property  and  sadly 
depress  the  real-estate  market  for  years  to 
come. 

When  the  Government  built  the  war  hous- 
ing, it  was  the  general  understanding  that 
the  buildings  were  temporary  and  must  be 
torn  down  within  2  years  after  the  war  ends. 
But  city  planners  know  that  there  may  be 
considerable  pressure  to  retain  some  of  the 
dwellings,  especially  If  approximately  half 
of  the  present  force  of  outside  shipyard  work- 
ers remain  in  the  area. 

SUKVET    SHOWED    MANY    WORKERS    n.AN    TO 
EEMAIN    HERE 

A  year  ago,  when  Henry  Kaiser  hired  Dr. 
Chilton  Bush,  of  Stanford  University,  to  sur- 
vey workers  in  his  yards,  he  learned  213 
percent  will  definitely  stay  in  the  area;  30.6 
percent  will  stay  if  Jobs  are  available:  23.S 
percent  will  leave;  21. B  percent  undecided, 
etc. 

Some  observers  believe  that  a  high  percent, 
age  of  the  outside  Negro  workers  will  stay, 
since  many  southern  Negroes  nowhere,  be- 
fore have  found  such  an  equality  of  con- 
ditions.   . 

There  are  some  wotkers  who  complain 
about    Oregon's    "continual    rain."      Then 
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there  are  others,  like  the  elderly  white 
worker  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
waiting  room  of  Vanport's  administration 
building  the  other  day.  He  volunteered  that 
he  was  again  moving  back  "into  one  of  those 
damn,  paper-thin  shacks  after  living  down- 
town for  a  year." 

He  also  volunteered  that  he  was  from  St. 
Paul,  had  been  in  Portland  2  years  in  the 
shipyards,  and  intended  to  stay.  He  had 
learned,  he  said,  that  Portland  was  a  much 
milder  place  to  spend  a  winter  than  St.  Paul, 
where  "last  year  I  was  there  the  snow  covered 
the  sidewalks  before  Christmas,  and  we  didn't 
see  them  again  until  the  end  of  March." 

Portland  and  Vancouver  housing  authori- 
ties have  no  fear  that  they  will  not  have  a 
comfortable  dwelling  for  the  worker  from  St. 
Paul  and  thousands  of  others  like  him  who 
want  to  remain  In  the  milder  <  Umate.  But 
they  want  to  do  it  with  prlvst"  capital. 

Only  recently  Cheater  A.  M<x>res,  chair- 
man of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland, 
rrluted  charges  that  Portland  and  Benttlt 
are  "mlaaing  the  boat '  In  not  aiding  for  Ped- 
eral  funds  for  poatwnr  houilug  fur  the  low* 
Inoomt  iroupa  It  ramt  from  I.  Htanum 
Parker,    rtftonal    PFNA    prujeot    planner, 

■MUtt. 

Portland  housing  otnetala  auepeet  that  tht 
Government  would  like  to  hnve  tht  city  Mim- 
mil  itnelf  to  n^aity  more  houaaa  bttort  it  haa 
Imd  a  chance  to  itispoao  ot  t>it  temporary 
onre,  Poilar  had  oetimatpd  i»nrtlRnrt  win 
nttd  S.MO  now  pormauent  houting  units. 

MR  MCKMuta  wAirra  to  know  ri^rt  or  noum 

Mr.  Mooret  asked  whnt  the  Oovernment 
was  going  to  do  with  IU  leCOOCOOO  worth  of 
temoorary  housing  In  the  Portland  area 
alone,  of  which  approxImaUly  130.000,000  !• 
tied  up  In  Vanport  and  East  V  mport.  Uni- 
versity Homes  and  Guild's  Lakj  projects  are 
also  among  the  Nation's  10  lagest. 

Again  Mr.  Moores  reiterated  the  first  ob- 
jective of  the  Portland  plan:  flaze  Vanport 
City  and  East  Vanport  as  socn  as  feasible 
and  convert  the  790  acres  Into  badly  needed 
industrial  sites.  Right  now  the  Portland 
Chambe-  of  Commerces  industry  committee 
has  a  special  subcommittee  spending  much 
time  on  that  very  item. 

The  Vanport  site  has  everything  to  attract 
Industry,  once  dwelling  units  i.re  razed,  the 
committee  points  out.  Fi''e  railroads: 
B-«uthern  Pacific,  S.  P.  &  S.,  Great  Northern, 
Union  Pacific,  and  Northern  Pacific  serve  the 
area,  thus  eliminating  swltcliing  charges. 
Public  power  is  assured  became  it  Is  near  a 
Bonneville  substation. 

Five  wells  supply  Vanport  City  with  Its 
own  water.  It  has  sewers,  utilities,  and 
buildings  ideal  for  industry.  It  is  outside  city 
limits,  assuring  low  taxes;  It  Is  on  a  branch 
of  United  States  highway  No.  99.  and  It  Is 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers,  to  which  a  channel  could 
be  dug,  for  seagoing  vessels. 

And  what's  more  Important.  Portland. 
like  other  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  short 
of  good  industrial  sites. 

Early  last  year  the  Housing  Authority  of 
Portland  bad  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment use  Vanport  for  a  few  years  after  the 
war  as  a  rehabilitation  center  for  soldiers. 
A  soldier  could  live  with  his  :!amily  at  Van- 
port  while  receiving  medical  treatment  at 
nearby  Barnes  Army  Hospital  at  Vancouver, 
But  nothing  came  of  this  prcposal. 

VANCOUVEHrrES    HAVE    WORRIES    ABOUT    PROGRAM 
AFTER  WAR 

"Vanport,  blocked  out,  could  be  the  most 
model  industrial  district  In  the  United 
States,"  Mr,  Moores  said.  'It's  got  every- 
thing." 

Residents  of  Vancouver  ev«n  profess  more 
worry  than  Portlanders.  So  much.  In  fact, 
that  the  Vancouver  Housing  Authority  re- 
cently Issued  a  printed  brcchure  entitled 
"Vancouver's  Plan."  The  bnx  htire  points  tip 
the  problem  In  this  manner; 


"To  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. It  Is  necessary  to  look  back  to  the  com- 
munity before  the  war.  Vancouver  then  was 
a  quiet  little  city  of  18,000  people.  Within 
its  boundaries  were  some  6.000  homes.  With 
the  war  came  the  Kaiser  shipyards,  and  sud- 
denly a  great  influx  of  workers  from  all  over 
the  country.  A  housing  authority  was  set  up 
and  the  Federal  Government  built  8  great 
projects  totaling  12,350  family  units  and 
10,000  dormitory  tmlts,  occupying  in  all, 
1,950  acres  of  land." 

With  a  60,000  population  and  much  Gov- 
ernment war  housing,  Vancouverites  want  to 
know  what  will  happen  to  "this  great  ex- 
panse of  Federal  land?  To  the  1,000  perma- 
nent-type homes,  schools,  shopping  centers, 
community  buildings  and  a  network  of  streets 
and  utilities?" 

The  Vancouver  Housing  Authority  wants 
to  be  sole  agent  for  the  real  esute,  once  the 
houses  are  laaed.  on  the  theory  it  should  be 
dliftoeed  of  by  local  agencies  "that  under- 
stand local  conditions"  nnd  put  on  the  mar< 
ket  as  "the  community  requlrct," 

VANHWT  tATN  tVM  tOLD  TO  NAV/kL  fOaC* 

Already  the  authority  has  heard  reports 
fnmi  Wanhingtuh,  D  C,  that  the  IVdrral 
Public  Mousing  Authority  dutt  nut  think 
Vaiicouvorl  plan  rtaaibla. 

W.  X.  Parry,  witeuilvt  direct  ot  tht  Van« 
rotivtr  authority,  aald:  "Wt  havt  no  argu- 
ntrnt  with  Wrahiafloa  OV«r  the  ph.valoal  dle- 
posittun  or  the  tasnpnrary  huusea.  The  law 
already  rrquiree  they  be  taken  away  when 
no  longer  needed,  What  we'rt  worried  about 
Is  how  the  Oovernment  Is  going  to  dispoat  ot 
the  land." 

The  McLoughlln  HelghU  project  Is  Van- 
couver's largett,  Occupying  nearly  1.100 
acres.  It  coet  the  Oovernment  nearly  a20,600.- 
000  and  has  COOe  family  hotistng  uniU.  Sec- 
ond In  size  is  Bagley  Downs,  costing  afi.OOO,- 
000,  which  has  2,100  housing  units.  In  total, 
the  Government  has  spent  $10,000,000  in  the 
Vancouver  area  for  12.350  family  units  and 
6  000  dormitory  rooms,  not  including  the 
Government-operated  Hudson  House  $4,000.- 
000  project  at  the  Kaiser  shipyard. 

If  Vancouverites  can  get  somebody  in  au- 
thority to  give  them  the  green  light,  they- 
would  like  to  carve  approximately  1.000  home- 
sites  from  the  housing  area  some  day,  with- 
out upsetting  the  real  estate  market.  They 
believe  part  of  it  would  make  a  site  for  a 
Junior  college,  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  and 
an  18-hole  golf  course  (Evergreen  Country 
Club  was  swallowed  up  in  the  building  of 
McLoughlln  Heights  project).  Also,  there  is 
the  matter  of  restoring  part  of  the  city  ceme- 
tery. 

It  was  only  last  January  that  Vancouver 
war  housing  reached  its  peak,  with  11,450  war 
workers  or  families  sheltered.  But  shipyard 
layoffs  now  are  making  a  big  dent,  and  re- 
cently only  10,500  units  were  occupied. 

The  trend  has  been  downward,  too,  at  Van- 
port  City,  this  largest  of  family  dwelling 
units  In  the  United  States,  with  10,414  apart- 
ments ranging  from  one  to  four  rooms.  Re- 
cently Vanport  had  8,870  out  of  10.292  units 
available  for  occupancy,  or  about  86.1  per- 
cent. This  was  a  little  below  the  average  for 
Portland's  18,157  available  imits.  of  which 
then  90.9  percent  were  occupied. 

Vanport  reached  Its  peak,  too.  on  January 
20,  1945,  when  a  95.9  percent  occupancy  was 
gained. 

The  trend  In  the  last  3  months  has  been 
the  return  to  Vanport  of  many  former  resi- 
dents, reports  Quentln  B.  Griffln,  general 
manager. 

"Many  who  went  back  home  last  fall,  be- 
lieving the  war  over,  found  the  old  home 
town  not  what  they  thought  It  was.  that 
their  home-town  Industry  hadn't  reconverted 
to  peace,  so  they  came  back  to  Vanport,"  he 
said. 

But  Vanport  continues  big  business  when 
It  comes  to  war  housing.  Its  siae  and  its  ac- 
tivities continue  to  b«  an  ever  sotirce  of  In- 


terest. Harry  D.  Freeman,  executive  director 
of  the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland,  re- 
vealed that  Vanport  collects  about  $8,000,003 
In  rents  annually,  of  which  Uncle  Sam  geU 
$2,250,000. 

Every  nationality  In  the  world,  except 
Japanese,  lives  at  Vanport.  Negroes  make  up 
22  percent  of  the  population,  but  occupy  18 
percent  of  the  units  because  many  families 
live  double.  There  is  no  discrimination  and 
none  is  tolerated  by  any  of  the  six  shopping 
centers,  which  have  45  separate  commercial 
projects. 

Other  than  considerable  vandalism  and  a 
few  knifings  that  send  VanF>orter8  to  their 
own  fully  equipped  130-t>ed  hospital,  crime 
Is  at  a  minimum.  Only  one  murder  has  oc- 
curred since  the  project  opened  in  Decem- 
ber 1942. 

If  and  when  the  31.000  war  homes  In  the 
Portland- Vancouver  area  are  raaed.  It  I*  a 
pretty  good  guess  that  all  the  stu^lua  thcu- 
sands  of  windows,  toilets,  stoves,  pipes,  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  items  will  be  sold  by 
the  United  BtaMo  Treasury  Department's  dl< 
vision  in  charta  of  seUing  surplus  war  prop- 
erty. TYiat  WM  tha  eaaa  aome  time  aio  when 
It  was  found  Vanport  had  400  unuaeded  bath 
t\ibs  (they  had  previmialy  bata  lOMlad  in  Uw 
lavindry  rooms).  At  thnt  time,  tha  Traaatiry 
sold  tha  bath  tube  to  the  Nsvy. 

ItowtYer,  when  It  onmta  to  disposing  of 
approKimaUly  $100,000,000  worth  ot  raal 
p»t«te,  It  Is  not  a  small  matter, 


Whit  •  City  Houiawife  Thinks  of 
Daylight  Saving  Tima 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter : 
Green  Bat,  Wis.,  June  1,  1945. 

To  OtTR  Wisconsin  Repkesentative,  Mr.  Sn- 
VENEON  (Republican,  Wisconsin): 

This  is  Just  a  plea  from  a  Wisconsin  house- 
wife to  have  our  old  daylight  plan  back  again. 
I  am  a  housewife  that  gets  up  at  4:30  present  - 
time  (3:30  old  time  and  who  should  be  in 
bed  at  that  hour)  to  get  my  husband  off  to 
work  for  the  6  o'clock  shift. 

Now,  when  all  wartime  business  plants  are 
working  24  hours  a  day  what  difference  docs 
the  daylight-saving  plan  make?  None  at 
all. 

Who  wins  on  this  daylight-saving  plan? 
Not  the  housewife.  I  burn  light  from  4:£0 
till  8:30  on  those  long,  cold,  dark  mornings. 
That's  the  complaint  you  hear  from  all  our 
housewives.  They  can't  go  back  to  bed. 
because  If  they  have  two  and  three  members 
of  their  family  working  they  must  stay  up 
to  get  the  next  breakfast  ready,  then  by 
that  time  it  Is  time  to  get  the  children  off  to 
school.  It's  still  dark  when  our  children 
start  off  to  school — and  our  schools  and  busi- 
ness plants  burn  more  light  In  the  morning 
than  they  ever  had  before.  This  daylight 
plan  does  not  hurt  the  white-collar-Job  maa. 
It  is  the  plea  for  the  war  worker  who  has  to 
get  up  so  early  to  be  on  his  Job  at  6  o'clock 
and  still  travel  from  10  to  60  miles  or  more  to 
get  there.  A  man  that's  put  In  a  bard  day'a 
work  and  is  used  to  going  to  bed  at  8  or  9:30 
p.  m. — in  the  summertime  goes  to  bed  at  8  or 
8:30— which  is  broad  daylight  in  Wisconsin. 
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A  man's  work  U  from  tun  to  ■un  and  not  g*t« 
UnK  up  wtth  th«  nvx>u  ahtntng  full  ou  hia 
fae«  aa  h«  gtwa  to  work. 

Our  tkvctrlo  compaukta  are  forevtr  r#mUid« 
Ing  via  that  ihf  tltctrlc  rattt  haven  I  iont  up. 
They  don't  u—A  to,  k>«caua*  thua*  dark,  tarty 
moruluga  that  wt>  barn  ll«hu  maka  up  tor 
ftuy  cut  m  li»ht  powt<r  wt  ever  got. 

Herf  •  hoping  our  man  in  the  White  Hoiua 
will  llaten  to  our  plea.  Who  in  Uu«  world 
hM  the  rlftat  to  tamper  wtth  Ood'a  time? 
He  made  this  world,  not  ua.  He  gave  ua  the 
privilege  to  live  In  M  ao  let  us  leave  It  aa  Ha 
made  It. 

Smctrtly  your*. 

OasxN  Bat  Hot»KWtrk. 


chMt  hla  heart,  and  lllu|anlna  hla  pathway 
wtth  th<»  btacon  light  o(;  faith. 

Into  lliy  graciovM  keepltig  we  oootrolt  him, 
together  with  the  weal  of  our  NatUn,  and  to 
All  theae  high  ei»deavoura,  we  plcdgu  our  Ira* 
ternal  aid  and  our  pwUto^lc  dtvutl«tn. 

Amen. 

AratL  20.  l»4a. 


A  Prayer  for  Ow  Prtudleat 
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HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Krw  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  for 
Insertion  in  the  CoNCRitssicNAL  Record 
copy  of  a  letter  £;ddre?sed  to  President 
Truman  by  Mr.  Waldo  F.  Operer.  presi- 
dent of  the  Masonic  Club  of  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  and  copy  ol  the  prayer  offered  by 
the  club's  chaplain,  Lt.  Col.  George  H. 
McClelland,  for  the  President: 

Masonic  Ciub  or  LAacHMOirr. 
Larchmoit.  N  Y  ,  April  23,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Ha«by  S.  Tbcman, 
Presiaent  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Ur  DsAs  Mk.  PunsxNT:  At  our  meeting 
held  Friday  evening.  April  20,  1945,  our  chap- 
lain. Lt.  Col.  George  H.  McClelland,  delivered 
a  prayer  for  our  President. 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  our  Con- 
greaaman.  Brother  Ralph  A.  Qamblk.  to  have 
tills  prayer  inscribed  upon  the  minutes  ol 
our  meeting  and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  you. 
This  resolution  was  enthusiastically  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

It  is  my  cheristied  privilege  to  enclose  a 
copy  of  our  chaplain's  prayer. 

Respectlully  and  fraternally  yours, 
Wauw  F.  OPXKza. 
President,  Masonic  Club  of  Larchmont. 

A  nuTEx  roa  oint  prcbidknt 
(By  Lt.  Col.  George  H.  McCleUand) 

Our  Eternal  God.  to  the  secret  pavilion  of 
Thine  unfailing  strength  and  unerring  guid- 
ance we  repair  In  these  climactic  days  of  our 
Nation  s  history. 

Thou  hast  summoned  to  the  leadership  of 
this  great  Nation  Ha  rry  S.  Truman,  as  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  States. 

For  him  we  beseech  a  plenteous  bestowal  of 
physical  suength  for  the  tasks  ahead  of  him, 
and  for  a  rich  endowment  of  wisdom,  cour- 
age, and  decision  as  he  faces  the  gigantic 
problems  of  world  reconstruction  and  reha- 
bilitation. 

Succor  him  we  pray  Thee,  as  he  summons 
the  forces  of  righteousness  to  cleanse  the 
muddy  stream  of  our  civilization  from  its 
barbarity,  godlesaness,  and  inhumanity. 

We  fervently  pray  that  peace  and  just  gov- 
ernment may  be  restored  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  that  concord,  unity,  good  will,  and 
fair  dealings  may  be  established  in  the  far- 
thest corners  of  the  world. 

For  theae  tasks  ahead.  wUt  Thou.  Almighty 
God.  strengthen  the  soul  of  oiur  President, 
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Monday.  Junk  4,  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  called  thei  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  Willow  Run 
bomber  plant  at  Ypsilantl,  Mich.,  in 
which  the  Government  has  an  invest- 
ment approximating  $100,000,000,  was  to 
cease  manufacturing  Liberator  bombers 
about  July  1. 

Incidental  to  the  t)perating  of  this 
plant,  additional  housing  was  required 
for  the  employees,  aild  the  problem  of 
disposition  of  this  hoi  sing  and  facilities 
must  now  be  settled.  The  Ann  Arbor 
tBiiich.)  News  contains  an  editorial 
which  is  to  the  point.  The  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  g  ves  additional  in- 
formation which  is  indicative  of  what  is 
beginning  to  happeij 
where  war  projects  ai 
ed.  Pursuant  to  the  j 
I  include  this  editorial 
tide  which  are  as  follaws: 
(Prom  the  Ann  Arbor  (ilch.)  News  of  June 
2.  19*»1 

Sei  Willow  Run  Vulage  BEronE  It  Is 
DcscnTD 

Eight  miles  east  of  Anii  ArlKir  stands  a  war 
emergency  housing  pro.  ect  that  invites  the 
sot>er  study  of  all  those  seriously  and  objec- 
tively concerned  with  tie  economics  of  gov- 
ernmental welfare  proJe<  ts.  It  is  WlUow  Run 
Village,  now  in  process  cf  becoming  deserted. 
In  a  lesser  degree  it  is  alio  in  process  of  being 
torn  down. 

Gasoline  and  tires  ar(t  precious,  but  their 
expenditure  on  a  visit  t(  i  Willow  Run  Village 
while  it  still  is  functloi  ing.  would  be  Justi- 
fled  in  the  cause  of  pnctical,  visual  educa- 
tion. 

Willow  Run  Village  ar  d  Willow  Run  Lodge 
have  served  a  highly  useful  and  necessary 
function  in  the  war  effort.  They  have  shel- 
tered men  and  women  who  were  needed  to 
build  Liberators  in  the  I  omber  plant — Liber- 
ators which  had  a  very  real  part  m  helping 
to  pound  Germany  into  submission. 

But  mistakes  were  made  In  the  building 
of    Willow    Run    Villagt.     Mistakes    due    to 
many  causes.     Mistakes  due 
ing     needs.     Mistakes     due 
theorizing.     Mistakes  dv  e  to  a  species  of  soci 
ological    hysteria.     Mistakes    due    to    faulty 
planning.     Mistakes  dife  to  pressures  from 
self-serving  groups. 

It  is  no  use  now  to 
takes.  But  from  these 
learn  lessons — lessons  tliat  may  save  us  many 
thousands  of  doUars,  that  may  save  us  from 
going  astray  in  connect  on  with  future  proj- 
ects of  this  type.     It  is 

these  mistakes  and  particularly  to  profit  by 
them. 

Visitors  to  Willow  ^un  village  will  see 
many  houses  that  were  lever  occupied — even 


when  the  bomber  plant  had  peak  employ- 
ment. Thay  will  •««  iha  lo-oaUtd  corucub 
dormltoriat  for  men  that  w»rt  ntv«r  uacd. 
Th«y  win  M«  th«  ooi\cr«t«  p*vtm«i\ta  and 
fouudaticmt  o(  a  propoMd  trodini  ctnttr  that 
was  located  far  from  th»  vUlPg*  and  acroaa 
two  main  trunk  lines -sk  tradinir  c«nt»r  »o 
tiwllahly  mlaplnred  that  abandonm»nl  w«* 
untor«d  immediattly  aftor  u  waa  checked  by 
A  Mipoaatbl*  OovtnuMDt  fu%,  Thvy  will 
•••  houaint  McUona  that  w«r«  already  wtU 
on  the  way  to  btcommg  blighted  areaa.  at 
leMt  In  appearance,  even  before  word  caOM 
of  the  bomber  plant  cloelhg.  They  will  aeo 
thtngt  to  admire  and  things  to  condemn. 

But  the  Imporunt  thing  is  that  those  who 
are  Interested  see  Willow  Run  village  before 
It  is  too  late.  Then,  perhape,  they  will  have 
a  better  Idea  of  what  Federal  emergency 
housing  means.  Perh.-\p8  they  will  be  able  to 
form  more  sound  opinions  on  both  public 
housing  and  low-priced  housing  In  general. 

[From  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)   Dally  Press  of 

May  31.  1945 1 

Thousand  in  USES  Orncx 

Nearly  a  thousand  former  workers  at  the 
Willow  Run  bomber  plant  filed  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  ofBce  to- 
day to  apply  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion or  to  be  referred  to  new  Jobs.  Many 
companies  have  representatives  at  the  office 
to  recruit  workers  for  their  plants  in  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Jackson,  and  along  the  west  coast. 

Women  workers  feel  the  squeeze  more  and 
more  as  the  labor  market,  already  oversup- 
pUed  with  women,  struggles  to  And  some  type 
of  employment  for  them. 

Most  of  the  men  are  referred  to  other  jobs, 
but  many  pay  less  than  those  which  they 
have  held  at  Willow  Run. 

Despite  talk  of  extending  the  compensa- 
tion, the  figure  remains  the  same,  a  maxi- 
mum of  $20  for  20  weeks.  The  worker's  earn- 
ings and  length  of  employment  regulate  the 
exact  amount  he  may  receive.  In  any  event, 
he  must  apply  for  the  compensation,  then 
wait  a  week  before  drawing  any  money.  He 
is  not  paid  for  the  first  week  of  unemploy- 
ment after  making  application. 

STAY  FOR   SCHOOLS 

Rentals  at  WUlow  Village  have  not  dropped 
seriously  since  the  new  lay-off  schedule  at  the 
bomber  plant,  however  most  of  the  residents 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  school  to  close  June  15. 

There  were  1,968  apartments  occupied  April 
24.  The  number  has  dropped  to  1.400  plus 
288  rooms  rented  in  the  lodge,  or  a  total  of 
1,688  occupied  units  of  the  9,474  in  the  entire 
project. 

The  project  was  built  in  several  sections. 
There  were  2.5C0  units  In  Willow  Village,  960 
in  Willow  Court,  1.000  in  West,  Court,  3.014 
rooms  in  Willow  Lodge,  and  2.000  in  West 
Lodge.  In  addition  to  these  units,  space  was 
provided  for  535  privately  owned  trailers. 
There  was  a  total  of  4,480  family  units  con- 
structed, and  5.014  rooms  for  single  workers. 


to  overestimat- 
to     unrealistic 


^eep  over  these  mis- 
mistakes  we  should 


Why  Lower  Wa^ es  and  Living  Standards 
by  Admitting  Foreign  Competitive 
Goods? 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks,  I 
Insert  the  following  statement  of  James 
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M.  DufTy.  prtMent,  National  Brother* 
hood  of  Operttive  Potters,  presented  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Comm  ite«,  June  1, 
1940: 

Mr  Chairman  ai\d  mambfrs  of  th»  Financ* 
Oommute«.  In  thp  ahort  timt  itllotted  to  m«>, 
on  behitir  of  U\*  omccra  and  mambera  of  tht 
Nalional  Biutherhuod  of  Optirattve  Fotttra, 
I  will  try  to  preaent  auncttut  rtaaona.  from 
America's  Industrial  worktri  Mtwpoint,  why 
the  pending  legialatlon,  Mp«cially  that  sec* 
tlon  authorirtnK  further  reductions  In  tariff 
rates,  sliould  be  rejected. 

I  ask  permission  that  I  mny  file  a  brief 
setting  forth  additional  reatona  why  this 
authorisation  should  be  rejected. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  laic  on  the  allega- 
tion that  workers  employed  In  export  indus- 
tries receive  higher  wages  thar  those  workers 
dependent  for  their  llvelihool  on  allegedly 
tariff-protected   industries. 

WAOK  HELD  DOWN  BT  COMPETITIVE  lUPORTS 

Workers  employed  in  mechanized  and  pat- 
ent-protected industries,  where  labor  costs 
are  low.  and  where  margins  between  costs 
and  sales  prices  are  ample,  and ,  which  indus- 
tries are  not  forced  to  compete  with  low- 
wage  products  of  foreign  countries  have  op- 
portunities, through  collectl-.'e  bargaining, 
for  better  wages  than  workers;  in  industries 
such  as  pottery  where  the  products  of  our 
workers  have  to  compete  in  the  American 
market  with  products  which  are  delivered 
Into  American  markets  at  less  than  our  costs 
of  production. 

We  believe  that  an  employer,  if  he  is  to 
continue  to  provide  Jobs  for  workers,  must 
secure  a  reasonable  profit  on  Ms  investment. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  PROFITS   SMALL 

The  pottery  industry  has  bten  thoroughly 
investigated  by  two  Government  agencies  in 
the  past  10  years.  In  both  cajies  the  reports 
of  these  agencies  were  made  public.  The 
Tariff  Commission,  in  1936,  it  sued  a  report 
showing  that  the  employers,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  or  obsolescence,  re- 
tained some  7.1  percent.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  in  1943.  found  that  the  in- 
dustry had  a  margin  of  less  tlian  5  percent. 

The  workers  in  the  American  pottery  in- 
dustry do  not  receive  tlie  wages  they  are  en- 
titled to.  Our  workers,  through  their  eco- 
nomic strength,  rtpresenting  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  the  workers  in  the  indxostry. 
would.  I  am  sure,  secure  better  wages  if  the 
products  of  their  labor  were  not  forced  to 
compete  in  American  markets  with  coihpetl- 
tlve  products  of  workers  in  foreign  countries 
which  products  are  delivered  :nto  American 
markets  at  less  than  our  costs  of  production. 

We  do  not  ask  for  high  tariff; .  We  are  not 
isolationists  nor  are  we  exclus;  onists. 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  for  tariff  rates 
which  will  permit  the  products  of  our  workers 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity  ol  sale  in  Amer- 
ican markets.  In  so  doing  are  we  un- 
American? 

CONGRESS  FAVORS  MAINTAINING  V.'AGE  SCALE  AND 
LmNC  STANDARDS 

Are  we  to  understand  that  tie  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  enacting  legislation  in 
1936,  and,  again  in  1938,  years  after  the  first 
authorization  for  our  entry  int)  trade  treaties 
or  trade  agreements,  which  l«glslation  pro- 
vided, I  quote  "that  American  wage  scales 
and  standards  of  living  l>e  maintained."  in- 
tended that  such  wage  scal.'s  and  living 
standards  would  be  malntainad  only  for  a 
certain  group  of  America's  wage  workers? 

It  is  our  understanding  thtt  tariff  rates, 
in  the  past,  were  supposedly  based  on  the 
differences  in  costs  of  production,  American 
costs  and  foreign  costs.  It  is  otr  understand- 
ing that  with  the  negotiation  ol  trade  treaties 
this  principle  has  been  eliminated  on  the 
assertion  that  differences  in  co^ts  of  produc- 
tion cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 


AMUICAN   PSODVTTION   COtTS    100   rtaCKMT 

HioKsa  TMAM  roasioN 

However,  one  of  our  largeet  and  most  Im* 

Bortant  OiW(  rnm»nt  agencies,  entruvted  with 
DiUtons  of  dollars  of  Qoverniuoiu  moneys, 
has  apparentW  found  no  diRlcuUy  In  ascer- 
taining the  d'.fferences  in  the  costs  ot  pro- 
duction, Americsn  and  tonlfn. 

The  hearinits  bvfore  the  Ways  and  Meant 
Committee  dlncUtce  that  the  Maritime  Com* 
mission,  bef^tre  the  war,  definitely  aacer* 
talned  that  American  costs  of  const  ruction 
or  proditctlon  was  100  percent  higher  than 
comparable  costs  In  foreign  countries. 

In  so  finding,  the  Maritime  Commission, 
paying  out  hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpay- 
ers' dollars,  had  to  be  certain  Ita  findings 
were  correct.  The  law  under  which  these 
findings  were  made,  section  602  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  revised  In  1998, 
reads: 

"The  construction  differential  approved  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  33  Vs  per- 
cent (American  costs)  of  the  construction 
cost  of  the  vessel  paid  by  the  Commission  ex- 
cept that  in  cases  where  the  Commission 
possesses  convincing  evidence  that  the  actual 
differential  is  greater  than  that  percentage, 
the  Commission  may  approve  an  allowance 
not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  such  cost,  upon 
the  affirmative  vote  of  four  members." 

You  will  note  that  the  law  definitely  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  must  "possess 
convincing  evidence  that  the  actual  differ- 
ence Ls  greater  than  33  Vb  percent"  of  Ameri- 
can costs.  Further,  that  such  difference  in 
costs  must  be  found  affirmatively  by  totir  of 
the  five  members. 

Emphasizing  such  findings.  Chairman 
Land,  in  testimony  shown  on  page  198  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  cites  cases  as 
illustrative,  one  case  where  a  foreign-built 
vessel  which  cost  8982,000  would  cost  $2,002.- 
000  if  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  an- 
other case  where  a  vessel  built  in  foreign 
shipyards  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  would  cost 
$1,000,000  when  built  in  American  shipyards. 

Yet.  despite  these  definite  findings  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  we  find  Chairman 
Land,  in  an  address  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  May  22, 
194«,  which  address  was  widely  publicized, 
advocating  the  adoption  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation, including  the  presumed  reduction 
of  50  percent  in  present  tariff  rates,  and  stat- 
ing. "I  am  a  50-50  guy  and  certainly  believe  in 
reciprocity." 

CONSISTENCY  ? 

Are  we  to  understand  that  Chairman 
Land,  presumably  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  foreign-trade  activities  in  the  present  ad- 
ministration, advocates  that  60  percent  of 
the  American  market  shall  be  supplied  with 
competitive  products  of  foreign  countries? 
If  Chairman  Land  really  believes  in  reciproc- 
ity, does  he  believe  that  American  shipyard 
workers  should  reciprocate  their  protective 
wage  scales  and  living  standards,  secured 
through  legislation,  with  America's  indus- 
trial workers  dependent  for  their  livelihood 
on  the  production  of  articles  which  must 
compete  with  lower-cost  competitive  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries? 

We  do  not  believe  that  those  Members  of 
the  Congress  representing  the  great  major- 
ity of  States  and  congressional  districts, 
where  there  are  no  shipbuilding  yards,  are 
Justified  in  supporting  legislation  which, 
after  an  official  and  undisputed  finding  that 
American  costs  of  production  are  100  percent 
higher  than  foreign  costs,  require  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  constituents  to  compete  in 
American  markets  with  products  of  other 
countries  on  a  basis  of  25  percent  or  30  j?er- 
cent  tariff  rates  or  cost  differentials. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  the. Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  That  legislation  requires 
that  in  the  production  of  articles  which 
move  across  State  lines  that  minimum  wages 
of  40  cents  p>er  hour  must  be  paid  for  not 
more  than  40  hours  and  60  cents  foe  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40  hotirs. 


roaUON  MOOUCTtVTTT  KKOT^CtS  ONLT    IS 

pcacsMT 

W$  contend  that  inadequaU  tariff  ratea 
whirh  permit  of  the  delivery  Into  American 
mnrketa  of  eompeiuive  products  of  wtukere 
of  foreign  countrlen  at  leas  than  our  rvv»t*  of 
production  will  nullity  such  beueficiiU  legu* 
latton,    • 

Secretary  Clayton  told  tht  Waya  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  Kngland.  Prance,  and  BelKltitn,  ai 
I  rf>call  his  testimony,  had  been  iTdiieed 
some  ao  or  M  peroent.  We  are  alao  told  that 
Japan  and  Oemany  m'lll  not  be  oompetitt\>e 
factors  In  world  mark«t«  for  many  years  to 
come.  Having  been  forced  to  accept  lower 
wages  than  we  believe  we  should  have  re- 
ceived due  to  the  excessive  competition,  first 
of  Germany,  and  in  later  years  of  Japan,  of 
course,  that  Is  music  to  oiu-  ears.  Yet  sucb 
statements  are  not  backed,  and.  as  yet,  can- 
not be  backed,  by  any  facu. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  facts  will  be  In 
1947  or  1948.  We  do  know  that  under  what 
we  believe  to  be  an  unwarranted  delegation  of 
the  constitutional  responsibilities  accepted 
by  those  who  sought  election  to  the  Congreas 
of  the  United  States  that  trade  treaties  or 
trade  agreemen:^  entered  into  by  the  State 
Department  in  1946  or  1947  will  be  binding 
on  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  3  years 
thereafter,  or  into  1949  or  1950. 

Surely,  such  a  gamble  is  well  worth  look- 
ing into  before  we  enter  into  it  in  view  of 
the  chaotic  world  conditions  now  existent. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  advocates  of  the 
pending  legislation  on  the  assumption  that 
our  mechanized  industries  can  compete  with 
products  of  any  foreign  country,  and,  that 
low  wages  result  in  high  labor  costs. 

ETFICIENCT   OFFSET   BY   LOWER  WAGES 

We  are  concerned  with  the  competition  of 
pottery  produced  in  foreign  countries  and 
sold  in  American  markets  in  competition 
with   the  products   of   our   workers. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  In 
its  report  to  the  Senate.  1945.  on  pages  2-38 
states  "Pottery  production  is  technically 
more  efficient  in  the  United  States  than  in  all 
other  countries,  although  in  all  countries 
such  efficiency  has  increased  in  recent  years. 
So  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  however,  the 
greater  eflSciency  has  continued  to  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  lower  wages  In  the  pottery 
industries  in  foreign  countries." 

This  report  indicates  that  our  Industry  has 
been  found  to  l>e  efficient,  therefore,  we  pre- 
sume, our  Jobs  will  not  be  transferred  to 
workers  in  other  countries  as  readily  as  the 
workers  in  other  industries  who  are  less 
fortunate  in  that  such  a  finding  has  not  been 
officially  made. 

We  also  note  that  this  finding  Indicates 
that  despite  the  inability,  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, of  foreign  countries  to  secure  addi- 
tional mechanical  equipment  they  have  in- 
creased their  efficiency. 

SMALL  BtrSINESS  VEEST7S  BIG  BUSINESS 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remind  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Congress  has  for  a  period  of 
years  concerned  itself  with  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  small  business  concerns  of  thia 
country. 

The  1939  census  shows  that  out  of  184  230 
manufacturing  concerns,  181.925  employ  less 
than  500.  Of  the  balance.  176  provided  Jcbs 
for  more  than  2,500:  634  provided  Jobs  for 
more  than  1.000  and  less  than  2.500;  1.495 
provided  Jobs  for  more  than  500  and  less 
than  1.000. 

WAGE  STANDARDS  IMPE3ULED 

It  is  the  tjellef  of  many  who  have  bad  to 
study  this  matter  of  international  trade 
insofar  as  it  concerned  Job  opportiuiities  ,f or 
America's  workers  that  the  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  is  now  nominated  by  or 
Influenced  by  international  bankers  and  in- 
ternational Industriallsta.  We  lielleve  that 
this  reques    for  a  further  reduction  In  tariff 
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rates  Is  solely  for  the  pxirpose  of  transferring 
the  Job  opportunities  of  America's  workers  to 
workers  In  other  countries,  where  many  of 
these  international  tinkers  and  international 
Industrialists  either  have  or  are  planning  to 
have  production  planu.  Thus,  through  lack 
of  Job  opportunities,  to  strike  down  our 
present  wage  standards. 

An  analysts  of  the  list  of  those  supporting 
this  legislation  will  show,  outside  of  the  Oov- 
emment  bureaucrat  with  a  lust  for  additional 
power  and  authority  and  those  who  appeared 
in  the  belief  that  this  program  wlU  lead  to 
world  peace,  an  Idea  which  Secretary  Clayton. 
In  his  presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  refuted,  consisted  of  those  repre- 
senting or  influenced  by  international  bank- 
ers and  industrialists  such  as  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Overseas  Club.  Im- 
porters Association,  and  the  CIO. 

The  record  shows  those  in  opposition,  in 
addition  to  representatives  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  unions,  and  the  recorded 
historic  position  of  the  Am-erlcan  Federation 
of  Labor  conventions  down  to  November  1944 
seeking  not  high  tariffs  but  tariff  rates  which 
will  permit  the  competitive  products  of 
Americas  workers  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity of  sale  In  the  American  market,  and 
the  representatives  of  free  American  Farm 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Orange; 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Association  and 
other  dairy  interests,  the  National  Uvestock 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Growers  supported  by  a  host  of  witneeses 
conslstmg  of  those  who  actually  operate  the 
■mail  business  concerns  of  ovir  country. 

The  Congress  could  do  nothing  better  to 
help  the  small  bxislness  concerns  of  this 
country  as  well  as  the  skilled  workers  and 
farmers  of  our  country  than  to  reject  this 
pending  legislation. 


A  False  Impression 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


us  unreal  and  did  not  J  ffect  us  person- 
ally. Unconsciously,  too  many  of  us  have 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  the  fool's 
gold  which  is  a  bj-prodbct  of  this  war. 
We  have  gone  to  the  beer  parlor,  the 
dance  hall,  the  bar  in  the  classy  and 
expensive  hotel,  the  plates  of  entertain 


ment  which  were  high- 
available  for  those  who 
more  people  than  ever 


need  but  always 
lad  money— and 
before  have  had 


money  and  plenty  of  it-  -and  the  wars  in 
Europe  and  on  the  Pacif  c  has  been  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  to  i  egret,  but  all  too 
soon  to  forget.  We  were  not  living  in  the 
mud;  we  were  not  being  shot  at;  we  were 
not  seeing  our  friends  blown  to  pieces, 
having  an  arm  or  a  leg  blasted  off. 

THE  WAR  IS  NC  T  OVIS 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFNIAN 

or  mcHioAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  30, 1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  cessation  of  organized  resistance  in 
Germany  there  came  a  false  impression 
that  the  fighting  was  over.  Parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  and  wives  throughout 
the  land  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  fighting  men  would  soon  be  home 
and.  happy  in  that  belief,  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  loved  ones'  return. 
Others,  not  so  closely  connected  with  the 
war  effort,  had  a  subconscious  feeling  of 
dismay,  caused  by  the  thought  that  a  war 
Job  might,  through  the  cancellations  of 
Govenmient  orders,  be  ended,  and  they 
began  to  speculate  as  to  where  they 
would  find  another  Job  with  equal  pay  for 
the  same  amount  of  work. 

It  Is  extxemely  unfortunate  that  so 
many  of  us  have  not  realized  the  enor- 
mity nor  the  frightlulness  of  the  wars 
in  which  we  were  engaged.  Too  many  of 
us  with  more  money  in  our  hands,  with 
more  money  to  spend  than  we  ever  had 
before  have  been  enjoying  a  false  pros- 
perity. The  war,  to  all  too  many,  has 
been  too  far  away,  too  unreal — some- 
thing like  motion  pictures,  which  we  view 
sometimes  with  delight,  sometimes  with 
horror,  but  which,  in  any  event,  were  to 


But  the  war  is  not 
President  Truman  tried 
home  to  the  Congress 


over  Yesterday 
to  bring  that  fact 
jy  telling  it  that 


10.000.000  men  will  be  s«  nt  to  fight  Japan. 


Here,  statements  from 


thorities  convey  the  hea  rtbreaking  inf  or 


mation  that  more  thar 


men.  who  have  faced  d^ath  in  front  lines 

will  be  required 


the  military  au- 


a  million  of  our 


for  two  or  more  years 
to  remain  in  Europe  a:i  indefinite  time; 
that  other  millions,  wh3  have  personally 
endured  the  horrors  of 
to  the  Pacific;  some  nsceiving  a  30 -day 
furlough  if  they  go  thr  jugh  their  home- 
land; others  going  <iireet  without  a 
glimpse  of  the  country  ^hose  battles  they 
have  been  fighting. 

The  war  in  the  Paiciflc  has  been  a 
bloody  one.  The  press  has  always  told 
us.  as  have  our  militar; '  authorities,  that 
our  losses  there  were  j  light,  small  when 
compared  to  that  of  t  ie  enemy.  As  an 
example,  we  were  giv;n  to  understand 
that  a  few  men  died  sn  Iwo  Jima,  but 
after  the  battle  was  over  the  press  gave 
us  pictures  of  one  cenietery  where  ^189 
Americans  were  buried.  Yes,  45  percent 
of  the  marines  who  ct)nc.uered  that  is- 
land were  killed  or  wiunded  in  the  26- 
day  campaign.  The  to  :al  casualties  were 
19.93&— 766  a  day.  1  every  2  minutes. 
Now  in  a  war  involving  millions  of  men 
5.000  is  a  small  number,  but  if  I  am  to 
be.  or  you  are  to  be,  the  one  killed  or 
wounded,  that,  you  and  I  are  quite  sure, 
is  one  too  many.  Fiv(  thousand  sons  or 
hiisbands  is  an  appall  ng  number  to  the 
parents  and  wives. 

Yesterday's  press  tol  d  us  that  the  Jap. 
anese  had  lost  a  thoisand  killed  a  day 
since  the  beginning  of  the  assault  on 
Okinawa,  but  it  also  ca  rried  the  informa- 
tion that  as  of  Mas  29,  9.602  young 
Americans,  with  ever;  thing  to  live  for, 
were  dead  or  missing,  i  ind  the  attempt  to 
take  this  island  has  <ost  us  more  than 
30.000  casualties.  Tte  Navy  has  been 
losing  ships  and  men  at  an  appalling 
rate. 

so   WHnT? 

Just  this:  We  turned  the  tide  of  war 
in  Europe,  added  the  ]>unch  which  saved 
the  British  Empire  from  destruction, 
furnished  the  material,  and  by  the  at- 
tack on  the  west  enabled  Russia  first  to 
save  herself  and  then  to  ovemm  eastern 
Germany.  All  on  the  jtheory  that  if  Hit- 
ler was  not  defeated]  we  would  be  in- 
vaded. J 

Today  we  have  all  tte  strategic  Islands 
necessary  for  our  defense  from  Japan. 
Japan  should  be  taug:  it  a  lesson,  but  the 


British  Empire  and  Russia  have  greater 
interests  at  stake  than  have  we,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  carry 
on  this  battle  alone.  Russia  has  an  enor- 
mous army  in  Asia.  Britain  has  rich 
colonies  in  the  east.  And  the  time  for 
asking  is  past.  The  time  for  demanding 
that  they  step  into  this  war  and  bear  a 
share  of  the  burden  proportionate  to 
their  interests  has  arrived.  Ten  million 
yoimg  Americans  may  soon  be  fighting  a 
long,  long  way  from  home,  and  we  here 
at  home  should  begin  to  pay,  and  indi- 
vidually through  self-denial  or  discom- 
fort of  some  kind,  a  small  part  of  the 
cost. 

When  this  war  Is  ended,  there  should 
be  a  few  million  young  American  men 
to  be  retiuned  to  the  homeland,  there  to 
become  the  husbands  of  our  young 
women,  the  fathers  of  the  future  gener- 
ations, the  foundation  of  an  America 
such  as  our  forefathers  envisioned. 

COOPERATION 

We  are  the  most  powerful  Nation  In 
the  world.  Let  us  act  like  one.  Let  us 
remain  just  that.  Let  us  demand  that 
oiu-  allies,  whom  we  have  saved  from  de- 
struction, cooperate  with  us.  We  have 
heard  plenty  about  cooperating  with 
them.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  British 
Empire,  for  Russia  to  cooperate  with  us. 


Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  of  May  15, 
1945: 

PKESIDENTTAL    ST7CCZSSION     PBOBUEM     NEEDS 
ATTENTION 

(By  John  M.  Cummings) 

James  A.  Farley  believes  something  should 
be  done  to  clarify  the  procedure  of  designat- 
ing a  President  In  the  event  the  President- 
elect and  Vice  President-elect  ehculd  die  or 
otherwise  t)ecome  ineligible  for  oCQce  between 
election  day  and  the  time  fixed  for  taking  the 
oath. 

During  a  speech  last  week  at  Hazleton  the 
former  Postmaster  General  and  one  time 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee gave  it  as  his  opinion — or  so  It  seems 
at  this  distance — that  there  la  no  constitu- 
tional provision  covering  an  emergency  of 
this  character. 

Naturally  there  has  been  some  controversy, 
some  citizens  stating  Jim  has  the  right 
slant.  Others  say  he  is  wrong  as  far  as  the 
Constitution  is  concerned,  but  right  in  that 
Congress  has  never  enacted  the  necessary 
enabling  legislation. 

In  any  event  Mr.  Parley  proposes  that  a 
commission  be  appK>lnted  to  study  the  whole 
matter.  It  is  a  sensible  suggestion  worthy  ot 
close  consideration. 

It  would  appear  that  as  far  as  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  concern^  the  subject  is  covered  In  the 
twentieth  or  Norris  Amendment  which  ad- 
vanced the  Presidential  inaugoiration  date 
from  March  4  to  January  20. 
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The  third  section  of  this  amendment  states 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  powar  to  enact 
legislation  covering  the  type  of  emergency 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Farley. 

The  legislative  body  is  given  the  right  to 
designate  a  person  who  Ehall  act  as  President 
until  a  duly  chosen  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent qualifies. 

However.  Mr.  Farley  believes — and  others 
share  the  view — that  the  whole  thing  is  ob- 
scure; that  clarification  is  needed  and  a  fixed 
procedure  should  be  incorporated  in  the  law. 

The  statute  of  succession  is  plain  enough 
in  the  case  of  a  Vice  President  who  had  al- 
ready risen  to  the  Presidency  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  constitutional  manner.  Even  so  there 
Is  room  for  Improvement  and  the  Farley 
proposal  might  open  the  way  for  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  subject 

In  article  11.  section  6  of  the  Constitution 
you  find  Congress  given  authority  to  desig- 
nate the  oflQcer  who  shall  take  over  in  the 
case  of  vacancy  in  the  Presidency  and  the 
Vice  Presidency,  but  this  does  not  cover  the 
gap  between  election  and  the  time  for  tak- 
ing the  oath. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  first  In  line 
In  the  act  of  succession  passed  by  Congress. 
Not  a  few  citizens  t)elieve  this  is  a  faulty  way 
of  handling  the  problem.  They  point  cut 
that  it  gives  the  occupant  of  the  White  Hcuse 
sole  authority  to  name  his  successor. 

Mr.  Farley  believes  the  whole  matter 
should  bs  thoroughly  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent commission  and  its  recommendations 
be  given  due  and  proper  consideration  by 
Congress. 

President  Roosevelt  had  scarcely  passed  the 
threshold  of  his  fourth  term  when  death  sud- 
denly ended  his  career  and  Vice  President 
Truman  stepped  into  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  Should  the  inevitable  overtake  Mr. 
Truman  while  in  offlce  he  would  be  succeeded 
by  a  man  not  of  Mr.  Truman's  selection,  but 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  those  who  have  given 
the  subject  some  study  that  a  Vice  President 
succeeding  to  the  Presidency  and  who,  in 
turn  sees  death  approaching  could,  if  he 
were  so  disposed,  dismiss  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  appoint  any  John  Doe  or  Mary 
Roe  who  might  come  to  mind. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  this  matter  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency.  Mr.  Farley  performed  a  public 
service  by  bringing  some  of  them  to  public 
attention.  The  time  to  prepare  to  meet  an 
emergency  is  before  It  arises. 


Why  Let  Domestic  Food  Rot  for  Want  of 
Sug^ar,  While  Foreign  Caady  Admitted 
toU.  S.A.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert the  following  news  item  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  under  date 
of  June  4,  1945: 

rOREIGN-MADE  CANDIES'  IMPOBTATION  IS 
HEAVIER 

Chicago,  June  3. — Imports  of  foreign-made 
candies  are  increasing  manyfold,  with  the 
supply  of  sugar  for  American  food -processing 
Industries  being  reduced  steadily.  Philip  P. 
Gott.  president  of  the  National  Confectioners' 
Association,  disclosed  here  yesterday. 


The  War  Pood  Administration  reported  that 
granulated,  cube  and  tablet  sugar  bought  in 
January  through  April  of  this  year  for  lend- 
lease  territorial  emergency  and  other  pur- 
poses totaled  133.579.950  pounds. 

•'Cuba's  shipment  of  candy  to  the  United 
States  totaled  626.000  pounds  in  1941.  rose  to 
31,643.000  in  1944.  or  a  4,950  percent  in- 
crease, and  17,220,000  pounds  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1945,"  Mr.  Gott  said. 


Punishment  of  War  Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  by  the  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.,  Kiwanis  Club: 

Whereas  America  Is  a  God-fearing  Nation 
and  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  justice  for  all  mankind:  and 

Whereas  our  forebears  have  handed  down 
this  heritage  to  their  posterity  who  have  de- 
fended these  principles  upon  the  battlefields 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  we  are  now  emerging  from  one 
phase  of  a  world  conflict  where  our  sons  and 
daughters,  like  their  forefathers,  have  bled 
and  died,  that  the  tyranny  of  would-be  world 
masters  should  not  rule  the  earth  and  that 
freedom,  as  we  know  freedom,  might  be  pre- 
served for  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Nazi  Party  of  Germany  were 
able  through  controlled  education  and  youth 
training  to  deprave  their  nation  as  a  whole 
and  together  with  Italy  and  Japan  collabo- 
rating did  attack  without  provocation,  un- 
suspecting and  unprepared  nations,  thus 
throwing  other  nations  of  the  world  into  a 
maelstrom  of  war,  whose  slaughter  and  de- 
struction was  heretofore  beyond  the  concep- 
tion of  the  himian  mind;  and 

Whereas  these  war  criminals,  leaders  of 
the  Nazi  Party,  in  their  maniacal  frenzy  did 
devise  and  execute  atrocities  such  as  planned 
undernourishment,  slave  labor,  concentra- 
tion camps,  organized  terror  and  torture 
against  all  persons  opposing  them  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  or  nationality;  suid 

Whereas  our  President  has  affirmed  the 
statement  of  our  late  President.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  who  together  with  other  great 
leaders  of  the  Allied  Nations  did  pledge  to 
bring  to  trial  and  punishment  these  war 
criminals  when  victory  comes  to  our  arms; 
and 

Whereas  this  pledge  met  with  universal 
approval  by  the  peoples  of  all  Allied  Nations 
whose  sacrifices  have  made  this  victory  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  some  of  the  dastardly  leaders  and 
collaborators  who  would  have  had  a  part  in 
the  enslaving  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
have  already  met  their  Just  deserts:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kiioanis  Club  of  Tallahcissee,  Fla.  (with  the 
membership  concurring)  : 

1.  That  we  earnestly  petition  our  President 
and  other  officials,  both  civil  and  military, 
that  the  pledge  of  trial  and  punishment  of 
tLese  war  criminals  be  renewed  and  restated, 
and  that  they  be  brought  to  trial  as  speedily 
as  consistent  with  prevaUlng  civil  and  mUi- 
tary  necessities;  and 

2.  That  the  government  of  these  people 
be  controlled  by  the  Allies  to  the  extent  that 


It  cannot  wage  war  and  that  this  control  be 
continued  until  such  time  as  their  govern- 
ment shews  that  it  Is  again  able  and  earnestly 
desires  to  take  an  orderly  place  in  the  family 
of  nations  and  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
f  reedom^  Justice,  and  universal  brotherhood; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutiona 
be  sent  to  each  Florida  Representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  a  copy  be 
sent  to  each  Senator, of  Florida  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  that  a  copy 
be  placed  in  the  permanent  records  of  the 
Tallahassee  Kiwanis  Club. 


Use  of  High  Court  Justices  for  Other  Work 
Is  Called  Dangerous  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  R.  Kent,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  1,  1945: 

Use  of  High  Corar  Justices  for  Otheb  Work 
Is  Called  Dangerous  Policy 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  a  man 
who  achieves  the  Presidency  through  the 
death  of  his  running  mate  to  propose  carry- 
ing out  the  policies  and  commitments  of  his 
predecessor.  It  is  the  decent  as  well  as  the 
politic  thing  to  do.  It  creates  stability 
during  an  emotional  period,  increases  confi- 
dence, promotes  calm. 

Mr.  Truman  wisely  followed  this  procedure 
upon  taking  office,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to 
take  this  as  meaning  he  will  not  develop 
policies  of  his  own  nor  that  he  wiU  continue 
indefinitely  either  Mr.  Roosevelt's  appointees 
or  economic  advisers — particularly  In  domes- 
tic affairs.  It  would  be  disappointing  Indeed 
If  he  did  not  reverse  some  of  the  govern- 
mental habits  of  the  Roosevelt  regime.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  obligation  to  perpetuate 
Roosevelt  mistakes. 

REGRTT  JACKSON  DRAFT 

Believing  this,  some  of  those  who  wish  Mr. 
Truman  well  felt  regret  when  he  drafted 
Associate  Justice  Robert  Jackson  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  who  now  Is  In  France,  to  head 
the  prosecution  of  war  criminals.  Not  that 
In  character  and  ability  Justice  Jackson  Is 
not  an  Ideal  man  for  the  Job — because  he  Is. 

The  objection  Is  not  in  the  least  personal, 
but  Is  based  on  the  far  broader  grounds  that 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy  It  Is  a  mistake 
for  a  President  to  detach  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  for  duties  unconnected  with 
the  court,  no  matter  how  important  they 
may  appear  nor  how  convenient  it  may  be 
to  him. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  look  at  it  that  way. 
He  not  only  consulted  with  meml)ers  of  the 
Court  on  patronage  and  political  matters, 
from  which  they  ire  traditionally  supposed 
to  bs  aloof,  but  more  than  once  he  reached 
Into  the  Court  and  drafted  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers for  outside  work. 

For  example,  he  named  Justice  Roberts  as 
head  of  a  commission  to  Investigate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster,  a  mission  which  detached 
him  from  the  Court  for  approximately  4 
months.  He  did  it  again  when  he  got  Justice 
Byrnes  to  resign  to  become  Wat  Mobillzauon 
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Director.  And  he  once  asked  Chief  Justice 
Stone  to  head  an  important  commission,  but 
the  Chiel  Justice  declined. 

DESTHOTS    THADmON 

The  points  made  against  this  practice  are: 

1.  That  It  destroys  the  tradition  of  aloof- 
ness of  the  Supreme  Court,  detracts  from  Its 
dignity  and  tends  to  lower  respect  for  It  as 
a  tribunal  whose  members  are  permanently 
removed  from  all  cousideratlons  save  the 
Interpretation  ol  the  basic  law  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Justice.  The  same  arguments  ap- 
ply to  efforts  made  from  time  to  time  to 
persuade  members  of  the  Court  to  become 
candidates  for  President  or  Vice  President. 

2.  That  detachment  of  one"  Justice  easily 
might  put  the  Supreme  Court  in  position 
where  It  could  not  function.  Though  the 
Court  is  composed  of  nine  members,  six,  not 
five.  Is  a  quorum  of  the  Court.  In  the  pres- 
ent court  three  members  were  formerly 
Attorney  Generals  and  one  was  Solicitor  Gen- 
ersl.  Cases  constantly  arise  where  one,  often 
two — and  more — of  these  feel  disqualified 
from  sitting.  Thus,  detachment  of  one  mem- 
ber and  sickness  of  another  could  reduce 
attendance  of  the  Court  to  five,  which  Is 
not  a  quorum. 

ADDS    EXTRA    WORK 

8.  ITven  If  the  danger  of  no  quorum  did  not 
exist,  the  detachment  of  one  man  Imposes 
additional  work  upon  the  remaining  mem- 
bers. Instead  of  the  Court's  work  being  di- 
vided among  nine,  it  has  to  be  divided  among 
eight  or  seven  already  fairly  well  burdened 

4.  Detachment  of  one  man  and  the  cer- 
tainty th-it  In  many  cases  one  other  Justice 
Will  be  disqualified  either  by  former  connec- 
tions or  illness  greatly  enhances  the  danger 
of  decisions  by  four  members,  one  less  than 
a  majority.  These  four-Justice  decisions  are 
concededly  unfortunate,  breed  discontent, 
criticism,  and  confusion. 

One  notable  Instance  occurrev.  last  year 
when  the  detachment  of  Justice  Byrnes  and 
the  disqualification  of  Justice  Reed  reduced 
the  Court  to  seven.  Thus,  in  the  insurance 
case  four  Justices  were  enabled  to  reverse 
consistent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  had  not  been  questioned  in  more  than 
100  years. 

DECISION   CAUSED   CHAOS 

As  a  res\ilt.  Congress  Is  still  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  nullify  the  harmfxil  effects  of  that 
decision,  and  both  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  Attorney  General  recognized  that  a  con- 
dition of  chaos  threatened  the  entire  Insur- 
ance Industry — a  condition  the  companies  are 
etlll  trying  to  avert. 

It  Is  true  the  expectation  Is  that  the  work 
which  President  Truman  has  asked  Justice 
Jackson  to  imdertake  will  be  completed 
within  the  next  4  months  while  the  Court 
Is  not  In  session.  But  it  Is  not  sure  that 
It  can  be  completed  In  that  period;  and  In 
any  event,  that  does  not  affect  the  principle. 

Many  Judges  and  lawyers — laymen,  too — 
feel  deeply  on  this  subject.  They  are  con- 
vinced that  President  Truman  does  not  fully 
understand  the  dangers  of  these  detachments. 
They  hope  the  points  above  will  be  brought 
to  his  attention  and  that  the  case  of  Justice 
Jackson  will  be  the  last  of  its  kind. 


years  in  studying  nonetary  problems, 
finance,  and  foreign  jxchange,  I  cannot 
claim,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
such  matters.    I.  therefore,  marvel  at 


Brettoo  Woods  Proposals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  KJXNXSOTA 
m  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  1.  1945 

Mr.    AUGUST    H.    ANDRESEN.    Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  have  spent  several 


certain  individuals 
have  endorsed  the 


the  ease  with  which 
and  pressure  groups 
Bretton  Woods  propcsals  without  limit 
ing  amendments.  Ifi  it  were  not  for  the 
serious  impact  thai  these  proposals 
might  have  on  the  f  u1  ure  economy  of  our 
country,  it  would  ind  :ed  be  humorous  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  a  large 
number  of  well-inteitioned  individuals 
lend  their  influence  because  of  high- 
pressure  propaganda  for  the  spending  of 
public  money  in  the  complex  and  tricky 
field  of  international  finance. 

In  passing,  it  mu.s ,  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  same  self-atyled  monetary  ex- 
perts,  who  sold  the    scheme  of  deficit 
spending  to  the  Nev^  Deal  12  years  ago. 
are  also  the  origina.ors  of  the  Bretton 
Woods   proposals.    These   experts   also 
proposed  the  schene  which  embarked 
the  United  States  on  the  policy  to  pur- 
chase all  of  the  gold  in  the  World  at  an 
inflated  price.    Thi!    policy  resulted  in 
our  purchase  of  nea  -ly  75  percent  of  all 
known  gold,  only  to  bury  it  beneath  the 
ground   in  Kentuckyr.    They  were  also 
the  originators  of  tlie,  spend,  spend,  and 
tax  policy  which  failed  to  solve  our  farm 
and  unemployment  problem  until  war 
overtook  our  countr: '.    They  also  coined 
the  erroneous  theorj  that  the  size  of  our 
public  debt  did  not  matter  as  long  as 
we  owed  the  monej   to  ourselves.    And 
now,  these  monetai  y  experts  are  pro- 
posing the  Bretton  '  Voods  agreement  as 
the  only  scheme  to  t  ring  world  economic 
stability,  and  the  on  y  method  whereby  a 
lasting  peace  may  lie  secured.    In  view 
of  our  experience    nth  these  so-called 
monetary   experts    luring  the   past   12 
years  in  the  field  ol  finance  and  mone- 
tary manipulation,  1 1  should  not  be  sur- 
prising to  anyone  tiat  there  are  a  few 
of  us  who  look  with  some  suspicion  on 
the  schemes  agreed  to  at  Bretton  Woods, 
which  will  soon  be  ap  for  consideration 
in  this  House. 

I  have  tried  to  give  careful  study  to 
the  language  and  iitent  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals,  but  I  must  confess,  that 
I  am  still  in  a  quandary  as  to  whether  or 
not  these  proposals  should  be  approved 
by  Congress.  I  siricerely  desire  to  act 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  I 
feel  that  this  is  mi  primary  duty,  and 
such  a  course  must  naturally  be  the  ob- 
jective of  every  Representative  in  this 
body. 

If  the  Bretton  Wo5ds  proposals  are  not 
agreed  to  as  presented  to  Congress,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, now  in  pof^er.  will  find  some 
other  method  to  fiilance  and  enter  into 
the  field  of  international  finance.  It  is 
quite  apparent  to  me  that  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  propaganda  which  has 
been  broadcast  oveij  the  country  for  the 
past  6  months  will  be  suflBcient  to  ap- 
prove the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  in 
the  House  of  Reprasentatives.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  we  caq  only  hope  that  the 
administration  will  protect  American  in- 
terests, and  not  belled  into  the  trap  of 
using  American  f^nds  for  rebuilding 
world  cartels  or  engaging  in  world  power 
politics. 

In  my  search  for  the  truth  as  to  the 
authority  conferrec   upon  the  Interna- 


tional Bank  and  Stabilization  Fund 
created  under  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment, I  submitted  a  series  of  questions 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
date  of  March  31.  1945.  These  questions 
were  answered  under  date  of  April  10, 
1945.  by  Mr.  H.  D.  White,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  am  in- 
cluding the  questions  and  answers  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  The  questions  and 
answers  may  be  helpful  to  other  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  may  have  some 
doubt  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill  which 
commits  the  United  States  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  hold 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
administration  to  the  answers  given  in 
response  to  my  questions.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  his  asso- 
ciates who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  the  financial  affairs  of 
our  cotmtry.  would  sell  the  American 
people  short.  Should  future  events  dis- 
close that  I  have  been  misled  by  the  com- 
mitments made  to  me  by  Mr.  White,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
shall  without  hesitation  vigorously  op- 
pose the  continuation  of  United  States 
participation  in  the  International  Bank 
and  Stabilization  Fund  agreed  to  at 
Bretton  Woods. 

Tre.\surt  Department, 
Washington,  April  10.  1945. 
Hon.  August  H.  Andbesen, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Anoresen:   This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  March  31.  1945.  to  Secretary 
Morgenthau  In  which  you  ask  certain  ques- 
tions on  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 

Question  1.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  stabilization  fund,  will  the 
Bocu-d  In  charge  of  the  fund,  have  the  power 
to  equalize  the  exchange  value  of  the  money 
of  any  member  country.  In  the  eiTort  to 
stabilize  foreign  exchange?  If  such  author- 
ity Is  given,  can  the  Board  devalue  or  re- 
value the  currency  or  money  of  any  member 
country  without  the  consent  of  such  member 
country?" 

Answer.  Before  the  fund  begins  exchange 
transactions  each  member  country  will  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  fund  the 
par  value  of  its  currency  in  terms  of  gold  or 
the  United  States  dollar  based  on  the  rates 
of  exchange  prevailing  on  the  sixtieth  day  be- 
fore the  agreement  on  the  fund  comes  Into 
effect  (article  XX.  section  4-a).  The  par 
value  communicated  by  a  member  becomes 
the  par  value  of  Its  currency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  agreement  unless  within  90 
days  the  member  notifies  the  fund  that  it 
regards  the  par  value  as  unsatisfactory  or 
the  fund  notifies  the  member  that  in  Its 
opinion  the  par  value  Is  not  an  appropriate 
one.  In  such  a  case  the  fund  or  member 
must  agree  upon  a  suitable  par  value  for 
the  currency.  If  the  fund  or  the  member 
do  not  agree,  the  member  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  fund  (art.  XX, 
sec.  4-b). 

Section  6  of  H.  R.  2211  provides  that  "when 
the  United  States  Is  requested  by  the  fund 
to  communicate  the  par  value  of  the  United 
States  dollar  such  par  value  shall  not  be 
communicated  as  other  than  IS-'ii  grains  of 
gold  nine-tenths  fine."  The  parity  of  the 
United  States  dollar  will  therefore  be  the 
present  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 

No  change  In  the  parity  of  a  currency  can 
be  made  except  on  the  proposal  of  the  mem- 
ber and  only  after  consultation  with  the 
fund.  Any  proposal  for  a  change  In  the  par 
value  of  Its  currency  must  come  from  the 
country.  Section  5  of  H.  R.  2211  provides 
among  other  things  that  "unless  Congress  by 
law  authorizes  such  action  neither  the  Presi- 
dent nor  any  person,  or  agency  shall  on  be- 
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half  of  the  United  States  •••(b)  pro- 
pose or  agree  to  any  change  In  the  par  value 
of  the  United  States  dollar  under  article  IV, 
section  5.  or  article  XX,  section  4  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  agreement  of  the  fund,  or  approve 
any  general  change  In  par  values  imder  ar- 
ticle IV.  section  7." 

Question  2.  "Does  the  Stabilization  Fund 
Board  have  the  power  to  fix  the  world  price 
of  gold  and  sliver?" 

Answer  The  fund  does  not  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  world  price  of  gold  or  of  sUver. 

The  fund  In  no  way  affects  a  country's 
dealings  in  silver  or  the  silver  content  of  its' 
coinage. 

The  relationship  between  gold  and  the  cur- 
rency of  each  member  is  determined  by  the 
par  value  of  Its  currency  which  is  defined  in 
terms  of  gold.  Members  agree  not  to  buy 
gold  at  a  price  above  the  par  values  of  their 
currencies  plus  the  prescribed  margin,  or  to 
sell  gold  at  a  price  below  the  par  value  of 
their  currencies  minus  this  maigln.  In  this 
way  the  maintenance  of  exchange  stability 
within  a  small  range  above  and  below  the  gold 
parity  of  a  currency  is  assured. 

Under  the  fund  agreement  the  price  of 
gold  In  terms  of  each  currency  would  be 
fixed.  This  is  inherent  in  any  system  of 
maintaining  stable  exchange  rates  by  de- 
fining currencies  in  terms  of  gold  as  a  com- 
mon denominator.  The  concept  of  a  world 
price  of  gold  refers  to  the  fact  that  when 
currencies  are  defined  in  terms  of  gold,  the 
price  of  gold  Is  the  same  in  all  countries  at 
the  par  of  exchange  for  each  currency. 

The  fund  agreement  provides  that  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  total  voting  power  the  fund  may 
make  a  uniform  proportionate  change  in 
the  parity  of  the  currencies  of  all  members, 
provided  that  such  change  is  approved  by 
every  member  which  has  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  of  the  quotas  (art.  IV.  sec.  7). 
Under  this  provision  the  United  States  would 
always  have  the  power  to  veto  a  proposal  to 
make  a  uniform  change  In  the  par  values 
of  all  currencies.  It  should  be  noted  that 
under  the  terms  of  section  5  of  H.  R.  2211. 
quoted  above,  this  country  cannot  consent 
to  a  uniform  change  in  par  values  unless  Con- 
gress by  law  authorizes  such  action. 

Question  3.  "Does  the  stabUlzation  fund 
have  the  authority  to  fix  tariff  duties  for 
any  member  country?" 

Answer.  The  fund  has  no  authority  what- 
ever to  fix  tariff  duties. 

Question  4.  "Does  the  stabilization  fund 
have  the  authority  to  allocate  or  direct  the 
distribution  of  goods  In  foreign  trade  or 
to  direct  the  flow  of  foreign  commerce?" 

Answer.  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
has  no  authority  to  allocate  the  distribution 
of  goods  in  foreign  trade  or  to  direct  the 
flow  of  foreign  commerce. 

When  a  general  scarcity  of  a  currency  de- 
velops, members  of  the  fund  are  authorized 
to  limit  transactions  in  the  scarce  currency. 
Under  this  provision  the  fund  would  not  al- 
locate or  direct  the  distribution  of  foreign 
trade  although  member  countries  would  be 
able  to  limit  the  purchases  of  imports  where 
they  are  not  In  a  position  to  pay  for  them. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  fund  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  scarcity  of  a  currency.  In  the 
absence  of  the  fund  the  scarcity  would  be 
more  severe  and  the  restrictions  that  would 
be  Imposed  unilaterally  lay  each  country 
would  be  as  drastic  as  each  country  wished. 
The  fund  would  have  the  effect  of  Umiting 
restrictions  that  might  otherwise  be  harmful 
to  this  country. 

The  fund  would  supplement  the  accruing 
supply  of  the  scarce  currency  from  its  own 
resources  and  It  would  secure  a  fuller  utiliza- 
tion of  the  gold  and  dollar  reserves  that 
member  countries  already  hold.  Further. 
imder  the  fund,  when  a  currency  becomes 
Ecarce  the  limitations  Imposed  by  member 
countries  may  be  no  more  restrictive  than  is 
necessary  to  limit  the  demand  for  the  scarce 
currency  to  the  supply  held  by  or  accruing 
to  the  member,  and  the  limitations  must  be 


relaxed  and  removed  as  rapidly  as  condltiona 
permit  (art.  VII.  sec.  3-b). 

Question  5.  "Should  a  member  country  re- 
fuse to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the 
stabilization  fund,  can  the  fund  apply 
'sanctions*  that  would  Imperil  Imports  and 
exports  to  and  from  such  country?" 

Answer.  The  fund  cannot  Impose  any  sanc- 
tions that  Imperil  the  Imports  or  exports  at 
a  country. 

The  fund  has  three  means  of  Inducing 
members  to  abide  by  the  provisions  and  the 
purposes  of  the  fund  ^reement: 

1.  The  fund  may  communicate  Its  views 
Informally  to  any  member,  and  with  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  It  may  publish  a  report  re- 
garding monetary  or  economic  developments 
which  tend  to  produce  a  serious  disequilibri- 
um in  the  International  balance  of  payments 
(art.  XII,  sec.  8). 

2.  The  fund  may  limit  a  member's  use  of 
the  fund's  resources  (article  V.  section  5)  or 
It  may  declare  a  member  ineligible  to  use 
the  fund's  resources  (art.  V,  sec.  5;  art.  XV, 
sec.  2-a). 

3.  If  a  member  persists  In  failing  to  fulfill 
Its  obligations  under  the  fund  agreement, 
the  country  may  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  membership  by  a  majority  of  the  gover- 
nors representing  a  majority  of  the  total 
voting  power  of  the  board  of  governors  (art. 
XV,  sec.  2-b). 

Question  6.  "If  the  hard  cash  and  gold 
placed  to  the  fund  by  the  United  States  is 
used  up,  what  will  happen  to  United  States 
imports  and  exports  in  the  event  that  no 
additional  money  or  gold  Is  subscribed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  fund?" 

Answer.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
otlrer  countries  will  subscribe  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  in  gold  In  addition  to  the 
nearly  $700,000,000  in  gold  subscribed  by 
the  United  States.  The  dollar  holdings  of 
the  fund  will  amount  to  about  $2,100,000,000 
and  Its  gold  holdings  to  about  $1,800,000,000. 
With  these  holdings  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  fund  will  be  unable  to  sell  dollars  to 
members  who  are  eligible  to  deal  with  the 
fund,  if  our  Imports  are  maintained  and  if 
we  undertake  even  a  moderate  amount  of 
foreign  investment  for  sound  and  productive 
projects. 

The  articles  of  agreement  for  the  fund  pro- 
vide that  a  country  using  the  fund's  resources 
must  reduce  its  own  monetary  reserves  by  an 
equal  amount.  Therefore,  to  exhaust  the 
fund's  holdings  of  gold  and  United  States 
dollars  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  favorable  balance  on  current 
and  capital  account  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000 
a  year  for  6  years.  With  such  a  large  favor- 
able balance  on  current  and  capital  account, 
the  members  of  the  fund  could  use  $4,000.- 
000.000  of  the  fund's  resources.  Ordinarily, 
to  do  this  over  a  6-year  period  they  would 
have  to  use  $4,000,000,000  of  their  own  re- 
serves and  $8,000,000,000  of  newly  mined  gold 
outside  of  the  United  States.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  Inadequacy  of  the  gold  holdings 
of  some  countries  and  accumulation  of  newly 
mined  gold  by  countries  not  using  the  fund, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  exhaustion  of  the 
fund's  resources  of  gold  and  dollars  might 
occur  with  use  of  $8,000,000,000  of  reserves 
outside  the  fund.  This  would  require  a  $2.- 
000.000,000  favorable  balance  for  6  years. 

The  fact  is  that  at  no  time  In  our  history 
have  we  run  a  favorable  balance  on  so  large 
a  scale  for  so  extended  a  period.  In  the  5- 
year  period  from  1934-38  the  net  inflow  of 
the  gold  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
slightly  lees  than  $7,000,000,000.  Of  this, 
known  current  transactions  accounted  for 
less  than  $1,000,000,000.  known  capital  Uans- 
actions  for  $4,500,000,000,  and  the  residual 
for  more  than  $1,500,000,000.  The  greater 
part  of  the  residual  probably  reflects  unre- 
corded capital  movements.  This  was  the  pe- 
riod of  the  greatest  scarcity  of  the  dollar; 
and  yet  even  in  this  period  the  favorable 
balance  of  the  United  States  on  current  and 
capital  accoimt  amounted  to  less  than  $7,- 


000,000,000  over  a  5-year  period.  If  the  flight 
of  capital  from  Europe  to  this  country  is  not 
resumed  after  the  war.  and  if  we  undertake 
even  moderate  foreign  Investment,  there  Uf 
no  great  danger  of  a  scarcity  of  the  dollar. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  with  every  disturbed 
international  economic  relations  a  scarcity  of 
the  djllar  cannot  occur.  Obviously.  It  can. 
and  that  is  why  the  International  monetary 
fund  provides  a  means  for  dealing  with  It. 
But  the  consequences  of  a  scarcity  of  the 
dollar  should  be  properly  evaluated. 

A   scarcity  of  dollars   In  the  fund  would 
mean  two  things:  The  fund  would  no  longer 
seU  dollars  under  the  provisions  of  article  V, 
section  3   (a);  and  members  would  be  au- 
thorized temporarily  to  limit  exchange  trans- 
actions in  dollars.    In  all  other  respects.*  the 
fund  would  function  In  precisely  the  same 
way  as  If  there  were  no  scarcity.     Exchange 
rates  and  exchange  policies  would  continue 
to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  fund 
agreement.     The   fund's    exchange   transac- 
tions would  go  on  much  as  before.    It  would 
have  adequate  holdings  of  the  43  currencies 
other  than  the  dollar  and  It  would  sell  such 
currencies   to  members   to  meet  deficits   In 
their    international    accounts.      The    fund 
would  never  suspend  its  sales  of  dollar  ex- 
change, although   like  member  countries  It 
would  have  to  limit  its  sales  of  dollars.    The 
fund  would  have  some  gold  and  dollars  at 
the  time  the  scarcity  Is  declared  and  it  would 
receive  additional  gold  and  dollars  from  Its 
other  transactions.   These  resources  would  be 
sold  under  article  Vn.  section  3  (a)   by  ap- 
portioning the  funds'  existing  and  accruing 
supply.     In  the  meantime,  the  fund  would 
report  on  the  situation  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  found  necessary. 

When  a  currency  becomes  scarce,  there  is 
no  practical  way  to  limit  the  scarcity  except 
to  allow  some  restrictions  in  exchange  trans- 
actions In  that  currency.  The  only  altema-  . 
tive  would  be  a  general  limitation  on  inter- 
national payments  through  Increased  trade 
barriers,  or  widespread  depreciation  of  ex- 
changes (or  an  appreciation  of  the  scarce 
currency)  which  may  be  wholly  undesirable, 
particularly  if  the  scarcity  can  in  time  be 
corrected  in  other  ways.  Under  such  clrcimi- 
stances,  it  is  far  wiser  to  p>ermlt  a  temporary 
limitation  on  exchange  transactions.  Such 
re.strictions  would  necessarily  be  Imposed  In 
the  absence  of  the  fund.  With  the  fund  the 
restrictions  are  limited  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  adjust  demand  to  the  scarce  supply: 
they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  fund; 
and  the  member  country  whose  currency  la 
involved  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  re- 
garding the  administration  of  the  controls. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  restriction  is 
bound  to  be  less  with  the  fund  because  the 
fund's  resources  supplement  the  reserves  of 
members,  the  fund  has  accruing  resources 
which  are  available  to  mitigate  the  scarcity, 
and  the  fund  is  In  a  position  to  facilitate  a 
correction  of  the  conditions  causing  the 
scarcity. 

If  the  dollar  should  become  scarce,  the  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services  from  the  United 
States  would  have  to  be  limited  to  the  amount 
of  dollars  available  from  our  imports,  our 
purchase  of  services  abroad,  and  our  net  new 
capital  Investment.  This  might  be  supple- 
mented somewhat  by  the  fund  with  gold  and 
dollar  resources  It  acquires  from  other  mem- 
bers who  are  building  up  their  monetary  re- 
serves. Obviously,  if  the  dollar  became 
scarce,  our  exports  would  be  less  than  If  the 
fund  were  in  a  position  to  meet  all  demands 
for  dollars.  They  would  not  be  less  than  cur 
exports  in  the  absence  of  the  fund.  On 
the  contrary,  even  during  the  period  of 
scarcity  oior  exports  would  be  on  a  larger  scale 
than  without  the  fund,  for  the  fund  would 
supplement  the  dollars  held  by  members.  It 
would  see  that  limitations  on  exchange 
transactions  are  no  more  restrictive  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  the  fund  would  re- 
quire removal  of  these  restrictions  as  Boon  aa 
the  scarcity  was  ended. 
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The  scarce  cvirrency  provisions  ol  the 
fvind  are  a  fair  means  of  dealing  with  a 
difficult  problem  In  a  period  of  severe  eco- 
nomic strain.  The  fund  would  prevent  the 
development  of  serious  exchange  disorders 
•nd  It  would  provide  an  orderly  means  ol 
dealing  with  such  problems. 

Question  7.  "What  is  the  voting  power  of 

the  United  States  In  the  fund,  and  can  the 

^    IJnlted  States  veto  any  action  taken  by   a 

rnajority  of  the  members  of  the  fund,  which 

may  be  detrimental  to  our  country?" 

Answer.  The  United  States  has  28  percent 
of  the  total  voting  power  in  the  fund.  F^ir- 
ther  provision  Is  made  to  Insxire  an  Increasing 
voice  to  all  countries  whose  currencies  are 
used  ty  the  fund.  On  all  matters  of  vot- 
ing thnt  deal  with  the  use  of  the  fund's 
rej^ources,  a  country  whose  currency  has  been 
£old  by  the  fund  secxires  an  additional  vote 
for  each  $400,000  of  the  net  sales  of  Its 
currency  by  the  fund.  Under  such  provision 
the  voting  power  of  the  United  SUtes  could 
rise  from  28  percent  of  the  total  to  35  percent 
cf  the  total. 

Certain  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  fund 
which  vitally  affect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  require  more  than  a  simple 
nxajorlty  of  the  total  voting  power.  No 
change  In  the  quota  of  the  United  States 
could  be  made  without  our  consent  and 
a  change  In  the  parity  of  the  dollar  could  be 
made  only  on  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  case  of  a  vote  for  a  uniform 
change  In  the  par  values  of  all  member 
currencies  any  memt>er  having  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  quotas,  which  includes 
the  United  States,  can  veto  the  proposal. 
Changes  In  the  quotas  of  any  member 
country  and  amendments  to  the  fund  agree- 
ment require  a  foxir-flfths  majority. 

It  should  not  be  Inferred  that  the  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States  will  be  limited 
simply  to  its  formal  voting  strength.  The 
power  and  Influence  of  the  United  States 
over  decisions  In  the  fund  will  be  far  greater 
than  Its  voting  strength  would  Indicate.  It 
Is  doubtful  whether  the  fimd's  management 
would  make  an  Important  decision  without 
the  afHrmatlve  vote  of  the  United  States. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  are  any  fur- 
ther questions  on  the  Bretton  Woods  propo- 
sals which  you  would  like  to  have  answered. 
Very  truly  yours, 

H.  D.  Wnm, 
Assistant  Secretary 


Expenses  for  Representatives 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  MXW  JEKSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  AUanNCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  given  ir.e,  I  include  in 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  '•Ex- 
penses for  Congressmen"  from  the  As- 
biu-y  Park  Evening  Press,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  of  June  2,  1845.  The  Press  enjoys 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  paper 
published  in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J., 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and 
is  noted  for  its  constructive,  independent, 
and  progressive  riews  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest.  Thii  can  be  readily  appre- 
ciated by  readini;  this  editorial  and  it 
Is  refreshing  to  see  in  a  newspaper  such 
a  straightforward  and  honest  approach 
ic  the  question  of  the  payment  of  Con- 
gressmen's expenses.   It  is  regretted  that 
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Un- 
allotment  measure 


so  much  has  been  mis  nterpreted  in  the 
discussion  of  this  proposal  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  milled  and  confused 
as  to  what  it  is  all  at  out.  I  am  firmly 
conviced  that  the  prt  vision  in  the  bill 
to  cover,  in  some  meas  ire.  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  Members  ( f  the  House  is  the 
most  honest  and  bu  ;inesslike  way  to 
solve  the  problem.  H«  re  is  the  excellent 
editorial: 

EXPENSES    FOB    «CT  WSENTATTVFS 

Representative  AucHih  cLoss  has  offered  an 
able  defence  of  the  House  s  action  in  voting  its 
Members  an  annual  exp'nse  of  $2,500. 
fortunately,  the  expense 
has  been  widely  constru  :d  as  an  attempt  to 
use  the  back  door  In  collecting  more  pay  from 
taxpayers.  It  is  also  sug)  ested  that  the  Rep- 
resentatives chooee  an  ex  lense  account  rather 
than  a  higher  salary,  bees  use  salaries  are  sub- 
ject to  Income  taxes  wlereas  compensation 
for  expenses  is  not.  T  lus,  the  impression 
created  by  the  expense-^^count  measure  has 
been  less  than  favorable. 
unfavorable  when  the 
share  in  It. 

But  Members  of  the 
entitled  to  this  additional  revenue  for  actual 
expenses  incurred.  They  are  compelled  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  year  in  Washington 
and  yet  maintain  residence  In  the  district 
they  represent.  In  business  it  is  common 
practice  to  compensate  employees  for  ex- 
penses incurred  whUe  tiaveling  on  business 
or  while  living  away  froii  home  for  business 
reasons.  As  idi.  Auch|nci.oss  points  out, 
business  houses  and  neu^spapers  allow  their 
Washington  representatives  adequate  expense 
accoxmts.  There  is  no  re  ison  why  those  who 
perform  the  public's  bus:  ness  in  Washington 
should  not  be  treated  as  well.  Nor  should 
compensation  to  allay  le|  Itlmate  expenses  be 


It  became  especially 
Senate    refused    to 

House  are  probably 


taxable   for,   were   taxes 


would  be  necessary  to  raife  the  compensation 


to  equal  the  expense  it  is 


ntended  to  meet. 


to  find  candidates 


Mr.  Atx:HiNCLoss  Indlcuted  that  out  of  hla 
$10,000  salary  he  nets  but  $4,000  for  living  ex- 
penses. And  while  this  nay  be  adequate,  it 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  sup  sort  the  type  of  liv- 
ing which  is  forced  upo  i  a  Meml^er  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives, 

It  is  possible,  of  course, 
for  Congress,  however  lew  the  salary.  The 
honor  is  inviting.  But  in  ismuch  as  you  can't 
eat  high  honors,  men  ami  women  of  moder- 
ate means  would  thereb  r  be  excluded  from 
Congress  and  the  Natio  I's  legislative  body 
would  become  in  truth  ii  millionaires'  club. 

Rather  than  convert  C)ngress  into  an  ex- 
clusive society,  we  sbovld  prefer  adequate 
compensation  so  that  citijiens  in  all  economic 
levels  will  be  in  a  posit  on  to  serve  if  the 
voters  select  them.  A  democracy  can  afford 
nothing  less. 
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4.  1945 


Speaker,    under 
remarks    in    the 


Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my 
Record,  I  am  Includ^g  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Oeorte  Ropers  Clark 
Memorial  Committee  of  the  Pilson  Club, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.    Thi  Filson  Club  is 


an  old  and  distinguished  historical  so- 
ciety which  is  widely  known  for  its  im- 
portant work  to  preserve  American 
history. 

I  am  also  including  an  article  sent  to 
me  by  the  Filson  Club  on  George  Rogers 
Clark  prepared  by  Hambleton  Tapp. 

The  lives  of  very  few  men  in  Ameri- 
can history  have  influenced  the  future 
of  America  as  much  as  has  that  of  Gen. 
George  Rogers  Clark.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  New 
York  University,  will  elect  General  Clark 
this  year  to  membership  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  resolution  and  article  follow: 

"Whereas  George  Rogers  Claik.  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  conquered  and  held  for 
the  American  Nation  the  Old  Northwest 
(comprising  present-day  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and  a  part  of 
Minnesota),  thereby  saving  Kentucky  and 
Virginia,  as  well  as  preventing  General  Wash- 
ington's army  from  being  attacked  from  the 
west  and  possibly  destroyed; 

"Whereas  George  Rogers  Clark  has  not 
been  generally  accorded  recognition  com- 
mensurate with  his  dlstlngurahed  services  and 
brilliant  and  great  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  Governors  of  Kentucky,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and 
Wisconsin,  In  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  their 
respective  States,  have  solicited,  through  let- 
ters, the  electors  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  (New 
York  University)  to  vote  for  the  election  of 
General  Clark  this  year  to  membership  la 
the  said  Hall  of  Fame:  Therefore  lie  it 

"Resolted,  That  the  Honorable  Emmet 
O'Nkal.  Congressman  from  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  be.  and  is  hereby,  peti- 
tioned to  request  introduction  into  the  Con- 
cussiONAL  RacoRD  a  brief  statement  of  the 
life  and  services  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  to 
the  end  that  copies  of  said  biographical  state- 
ment be  printed  and  passed  to  the  electors 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  significance  of  General  Clark  in 
the  saving  and  expanding  of  the  Nation." 

Passed  this  the  24th  day  of  May  1945  by 
vote  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial 
Committee  of  the  Filson  Club,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hambuton  Tapp, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Otto  A.  Rothert. 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  George  Rogers  aark, 
23  years  of  age.  stood  on  the  high  ground 
above  the  gracefully  curving  Kentucky  River; 
he  leaned  on  his  long  rifle  and  gazed  out 
over  the  rolling  green  land  below.  The  pan- 
orama was  beautiful  and  fascinating;  tha 
land  was  a  veritable  Eden. 

Never  before  perhaps  had  the  eager  young 
Clark  beheld  such  a  galaxy  of  natural  splen- 
dor and  loveliness.  To  the  brilliant  imagi- 
nation, the  country  was  worthy  of  the  most 
exalted  dreams  of  the  far-traveler  seeking 
the  Utopia.  This  land,  Kentucky,  the  bold, 
handsome  pioneer,  determined,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  make  his  home. 

But,  like  the  lovely  maiden  chained  in  the 
castle  of  a  demon,  the  fair  land  could  not  be 
had  for  the  asking.  E>anger  lurked  every- 
where; not  only  the  known  dangers  of  the 
wilderness,  with  its  perils— its  wild  beasts 
and  venomous  reptiles— but  dangers  from 
savage  men  who  sought  with  fiendish  cunning 
to  ply  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife 
upon  every  white  person  in  the  country. 

Moreover,  as  the  war  for  Independence 
had  begun,  there  was  the  peril  that  hordes  of 
these  savages,  supported  and  led  by  British 
and  Torlee,  would  cross  the  Ohio  River,  fall 
upon  the  lonely  settlements,  destroy  them, 
and  murder  cr  torture  every  person  who  could 
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not  escape.  Within  a  few  months  seldom  a 
day  would  pass  In  which  some  luckless  set- 
tler and  his  helpless  family  would  not  be 
attacked,  often  tortured  and  killed.  This 
peril  was  so  Imminent  that  the  whites  were 
In  danger  of  being  driven  out  or  annihilated, 
and  Kentucky  lost. 

Actually,  even  then,  strong  forces  were  be- 
ing prepared  to  be  loosed  upon  the  Kentucky 
stations.  And  there  was  the  added  danger 
that  Virginia,  with  a  precariously-expcsed 
western  frontier,  would  be  overrun  by  sav- 
age hordes  led  by  British  officers,  and  the 
cause  of  Independence  in  the  east  crushed 
out. 

Such  by  1777  was  the  condition  of  the  love- 
ly land  which  had  on  that  spring  day  in 
1775  so  fascinated  the  intrepid,  sandy-haired 
young  Clark.  If  ever  a  strong  leader  was 
needed,  then  was  the  time,  and  Clark  was  the 
man.  "He  (Clark)  was  brave,  energetic,  boid, 
prepossessing  In  appearance,  of  pleasing 
manner  •  •  •  with  all  the  qualities  calcu- 
lated to  win     •     •     •     a  frontier  people." 

The  one  thought  uppermost  In  his  mind 
was  this:  Kentucky  must  be  saved.  He  would 
make  a  desperate  effort.  He  planned  a  bold 
move.  He  would  lead  a  force  Into  the  heart 
of  tlie  hostile  territory  In  the  Northwest  and 
destroy  the  enemy  at  his  source. 

Colonel  Clark's  little  army  left  Com  Is- 
land, at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  now  Lousiville, 
on  June  24.  1778.  That  small  force  of  150  men 
which  shot  the  rapids  In  flatboats  on  that 
summer  morning  while  the  sun  was  In  total 
eclipse  was  probably  the  strangest,  wildest 
band  in  appearance  that  the  eyes  of  white 
men  had  beheld  since  the  time  of  Attila. 
The  soldiers  were  savagely  bronzed  and 
bearded,  big,  and  fierce;  they  wore  hunting 
shirts  and  breechcloth,  were  naked  of  foot 
and  limb,  with  bed,  food.  powderlKim,  knap- 
sack, and  giui  about  their  shoulders  or  at 
their  side. 

The  first  object  of  Colonel  Clark's  cam- 
paign was  Kaskaskia,  probably  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee, 
near  the  Mississippi  River. 

That  post  was  surrounded  on  the  night  of 
July  4.  So  stealthily  and  quickly  did  Clark's 
men  move  that  the  British  commandant  was 
take'^  in  bed  with  his  wife. 

The  dazed  and  befuddled  garrison  had  been 
surprised.  Immobilized,  and  made  prisoner 
before  Its  men  fully  realized  what  had  be- 
fallen. That  hot  summer  night  at  Kas.^askia 
wcis  the  biggest  4th  of  July  that  Clark  and 
his  backwoodsmen  had  ever  known.  Colonel 
Clark's  was  the  sword  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  In  the  West. 

Clark's  campaign  for  the  capture  of  Vln- 
cennes  on  the  Wabash,  2C0  miles  from 
Kaskaskia.  In  February  1779,  Is  a  familiar 
chapter  of  Kentucky  and  of  national  history. 
It  Is  a  tlirllUng  story  of  courage  and 
patriotism,  recounted  by  school  children. 
Yet  to  us  of  this  late  date,  the  intense  ac- 
tion, the  superbly  brilliant  leadership  of 
Clark,  and  the  stark  heroisri  maintained 
throughout  Is  fairly  overwhelming.  Each 
scene  was  crammed  with  thrilling  drama. 

The  small  force  of  150  men  set  out  from 
Kaskaskia  on  the  morning  of  February  5. 
You  will  recall  the  coloifu'  scene;  the  steady 
soldiers  and  the  excited  F  ench  natives 
standing  In  Kaskaskia  with  heads  bowed  lis- 
tening to  the  eloquent  benediction  of  the 
patriot  priest.  Father  Pierre  Glbault;  the  gay 
and  exhilarated  long-rifle  men  marching  out 
of  the  town — Clark  mounted  on  his  fierce 
Mexican  charger,  soon  to  be  a'aandoned;  the 
plucky  Ultle  drummer  boy  Leatlng  wildly, 
while  the  giant  sergeant  beamed  down  with 
an  approving,  good-natured  grin. 

Then  the  changing  scene:  The  driving, 
pelting  rain  made  icy  by  the  chilly  mid-win- 
ter wind;  the  miles  upon  miles  of  dreary 
watery  waste;  the  monotonous,  fatiguing 
wading,  with  the  never-ending  slush,  slu^h 
of  boots  tinking  knee-deep  i  no  water  and 
mud;  Clark's  clever  reecurcefilneas  in  keep- 
ing the  men  in  good  ipirit. 


And  then  with  the  passing  of  each  day  a 
spectacle  more  grim:  deepening  water, 
stretching  for  miles;  the  downpour  almost 
continuous  and  becoming  more  icy  with  the 
passing  of  the  hours;  clothing  wet  all  the 
time;  fires  no  longer  possible;  food  practically 
gone;  physical  strength  ebbing  rapidly:  sleep, 
only  fltful  sleep,  on  wet,  freezing  ground  In 
wet.  freezing  clothes. 

The  final  2  days  out  weie  days  cf  absolute 
desperation :  On  reaching  the  last  vast  stretch 
of  water.  Clark's  men,  dangerously  near  com- 
plete exhaustion,  hesitated.  Without  paus- 
ing the  resourceful  young  leader  blackened 
his  face  with  dampened  power,  raised  the  In- 
dian warwhoop  and  plunged  Into  deep  water 
encrusted  with  a  sheet  of  Ice.  The  stronger 
men  plunged  in  behind  him;  many  of  the 
weaker  ones  clung  to  comrades;  some  plunged 
in  and  sank,  but  were  picked  up  by  boats; 
others  grasped  the  branches  of  trees.  Many 
reaching  the  other  side  were  too  weak  to  pull 
up  the  bank  All  the  while  Clark  was  calm 
and  indefatigable,  his  courage  invincible,  his 
leadership  brilliant  ana  ir  spiring. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  story  Is  well 
known.  Whether  or  not  the  rude  American 
flag  was  made  and  raised  by  the  pretty  hands 
of  patriotic  Alice  of  Old  Vinceimes,  suiace 
it  to  say  that  an  American  flag  v/as  raised 
over  Fort  Sackvllle  at  Vlncennes  on  February 
25,  1779. 

Colonel  Clark's  desperate  venture  had 
succeeded  beyond  the  wildest  dream.  The 
results  were  astoundingly  far-reaching. 
The  lives  of  the  people  of  Kentucky  were 
saved.  The  western  boundary  of  the  new 
Nation  would  be  the  Mississippi  River. 
Washington's  exposed  western  flank  was  no 
longer  in  danger.  In  addition,  an  empire 
had  been  gained.  The  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States  would  be  the  Great 
Lakes  Instead  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  States 
of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin, and  a  part  of  Minnesota  would  be 
saved  out  of  Clark's  magnificent  conquest: 

The  glorious  day,  February  25,  1779.  was 
the  highest  point  In  Clark's  career.  Yet  he 
continued  to  serve  Kentucky  and  Virginia 
brilliantly  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
never  falling  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Indians  whenever  he  met  them. 

Following  Captain's  Byrd's  bloody  forays 
with  his  force  of  Indians  into  Kentucky  In 
June  1780.  General  Clark  led  an  army  of 
approximately  1.000  Kentucklans  against  the 
Shawnees  in  Ohio  and  destroyed  their  prin- 
cipal villages:  ChlUlcothe  on  the  Scioto  and 
Piqua  on  the  Great  Miami.  Again.  In  1782, 
following  the  tragic  defeat  of  the  Kentuck- 
lans at  the  Blue  Licks.  General  Clark  col- 
lected an  army  and  overran  the  Shawnee 
territory,  completely  destroying  their  vil- 
lages and  their  supplies  and  euectlvely 
breaking  their  spirit. 

Something  strange  there  was  about  the 
rapidity  with  which  Byrd's  army  retired  from 
Kentucky.  His  force  was  not  only  large  but 
carried  along  cannon  large  enough  to  batter 
down  any  stockade  In  the  district.  Ken- 
tucky for  the  moment  was  in  his  povyer. 

The  story  persists  that  the  Indians,  while 
they  were  collecting  scalps  and  plundering 
8  d  burning  cabins  at  Martin's  and  Ruddle's 
stations  In  northern  Kentucky,  heard  a 
rt^mor  that  General  Clark  was  approaching. 
Their  .«;uperstitious  fear  cf  the  name  Claik 
completely  overcoming  them,  the  savages 
fled  so  rapidly  that  they  abandoned  much 
booty,  even  tomahawked  prisoners  along  the 
way  who  could  not  keep  up.  The  suggestion 
has  been  advanced  that  Captain  Byrd.  horri- 
fied by  the  brutal  slaughter,  made  no  effort 
to  deny  the  rumor  of  Clark's  aproach,  in 
order  to  prevent  recurrences  of  the  inhuman 
butchery. 

In  addition  to  these  services.  General 
Clark  founded  Louisville,  and  many  authori- 
ties insist  that  It  was  he  who  named  the 
tovm  In  honor  of  the  French  king.  Louis 
XVI.  out  of  gratitude  for  French  anl  to  the 
Americans. 


At  the  end  of  the  war.  General  Clark  was 
residing  with  bis  parents  at  Mulberry  Hill, 
on  what  is  now  Poplar  Level  Road,  near 
Louisville.  He  was  practically  penniless. 
During  that  year.  1783,  he  made  the  long, 
tedious,  and  lonely  Journey  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
There,  fatigued  and  In  rags,  he  applied  to 
Governor  Harrison  for  a  small  advance  on 
money  which  he  had  advanced  to  supply  Vir- 
ginia's army.  The  man  who  had  saved  a 
State  and  won  an  empire  was  obliged  to  sup- 
plicate his  government  for  money  to  buy 
food  and  clothing.  In  Richmond,  sympathy 
and  praise  were  profusely  expressed,  but  no 
money  for  food  and  clothing  was  available, 
and  the  forlorn  hero  sadly  retraced  his  pain- 
ful steps  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Already  dejected  and  despondent.  General 
Clark  was  soon  beset  with  lawsuits  for  the 
recovery  of  stuns  advanced  to  him  for  the 
support  of  his  army.  Even  though  inde- 
pendence was  at  stake  and  the  lives  of  the 
people  were  in  danger,  Clark  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  supplies  except  by  using  his  own 
property  as  collateral.  Practically  all  he  had 
left  in  the  way  of  salable  property  was  taken 
from  him.  Yet.  swallowing  his  disappoint- 
ment and  sorrow,  he  resolutely  set  about  the 
task  of  making  a  living. 

During  the  years  1798  and  1799,  death  came 
to  his  aging  parents  at  Mulberry  Hill.  This 
was  a  great  loss,  as  the  affection  between 
Clark  and  his  kindly  father  and  mother  was 
deep.  They  had  treated  him  as  tenderly  as 
though  he  were  an  only  child.  The  fine  old 
man  had  considerable  property,  yet  he  could 
leave  practically  nothing  to  his  son.  George 
Rogers,  because  any  property  so  willed  would 
be  subject  to  seizure  by  creditors.  But  Gen- 
eral Clark  continued  to  reside  at  Mulberry 
Hill  for  3  years,  forced  to  depend  upwn  the 
generosity  of  his  admlrlpg  and  sympathetic 
brother  William.  His  many  brothers  and 
sisters  ministered  with  fine  loving  kindness 
to  his  aflllctiocs,  giving  him  comfort  and 
encouragement  at  everj-  turn.  - 

General  Clark.  In  1803,  moved  across  the 
Ohio  River  opposite  the  falls  and  founded  a 
town  which  came  to  be  called  ClarksvlUe. 
There  he  built  a  log  cabin  on  a  prominent 
point  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  falls. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  fond  of  sitting  on 
the  rude  porch  and  gazing  out  over  the  beau- 
tiful Ohio,  a  stream  which  had  figured  so 
prominently  In  his  great  career.  The  grace- 
ful bond  below  the  falls,  the  mighty  pound- 
ing of  the  waters  along  the  rapids  and  the 
slovrl';  rising  mist  presented  a  scene  which 
must  have  been  soothing  to  his  troubled 
mind.  At  this  house,  he  received  each  year 
Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  These  old 
braves  visited  him  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace 
and  friendship,  with,  es  they  Insisted,  "the 
first  man  living,  the  great  and  invincible 
Lorg  Knife." 

It  was  from  ClarksvlUe  that,  during  the 
year  1803,  the  aging  warrior  had  the  great 
honor  of  giving  his  blessing  to  his  beloved 
brother,  William  Clark,  and  to  Captain  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion, as  they  set  cut  from  ClarksvlUe  on  their 
hazardous  and  thrilling  adventure  across  the 
vast  stretches  of  the  West  to  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  blue  PaCflc. 

Ever  and  anon,  the  old  debts  would  rise 
to  plegue  him;  they  would  not  be  perma- 
nently downed;  and  lawsuits  were  continu- 
ously coming  up,  giving  his  troubled  mind 
no  peace.  But  never  did  Clark's  friends  and 
brothers  cease  to  help.  His  eldest  brother. 
Jonathan,  pleaded  .for  the  pmyment  of  the 
Jast  claims  before  both  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Congress  at  Washington. 

In  the  written  petition  to  Congress.  Gen- 
eral Clark  spoke  feelingly  of  the  Justness  of 
his  claims.  "I  engaged  in  the  Revolution 
with  all  the  ardor  that  youth  cculd  possess." 
he  wrote.  "My  zeal  and  ambition  rore  with 
my  success.  •  •  •  At  the  most  glocmy 
period  of  the  war.  when  a  ration  could  not 
be  purchased  on  publtc  credit.  I  r^ked  my 
own,  gave  my   tends,  mortgaged  my   lands 
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for  mpplies,  paid  strict  attention  to  every 
department.  •  •  •  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  country 
secure,  but  with  the  loss  of  my  manual  ac- 
tivity and   a   prospect  of  future   Indigence. 

•  •     •     8ults      commenced      against      me. 

•  •  •  My  military  and  other  lands 
earned  by  my  service  as  far  as  they  would 
extend  were  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
those   debts,    and   demands    yet    remaining. 

•  •  •  I  see  no  other  resource  repialning 
but  to  make  application  to  my  country  for 
redress." 

The  expoBUre  ard  sacrifices  of  the  '"great 
campaign"  had  overtaxed  Clark's  strength, 
seemingly  superhuman  though  It  had  been. 
His  health  gradually  failed.  Painful  rheu- 
matism developed.  And  then  a  fateful  day 
in  1809.  the  paralytic  stroke.  That  day  a 
party  of  acquaintances  from  Kentucky  on  a 
hunting  excursion  made  him  a  visit. 

"After  spending  some  time  with  him  In  a 
Jovial  way,  they  departed  on  their  hunt,  leav- 
ing  him  alone  in  his  humble  cabin.  Some 
time  after  their  departure,  h«  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  and  fell  to  the  floor  helpleaa. 
und.  fur  a  time,  unconaoioua,  wttbuut  any 
one  present  to  aaa.it  him  He  fell  in  front 
(4  the  ald-fMahlon<*d  log  rireptnce.  In  surh  A 
way  aa  to  burn  one  of  hii«  Irfi.  which  brought 
him  tu  canaciouansu,  but  he  ntver  rtcov«r«<t 
fmin  this  stroke  ( (  paralyala.  *  *  *  Mt 
lived  in  n  htlpieaa  mivtitton.  knd  the  burn 
on  hia  leg  nnnlly  lirned  to  eryaipeUa,  whirh 
mftdt  Ita  amputiui'M)  <ui  itiMolute  neceaally  " 

Otntral  rUiH  t)>i«  up  «ii\(ti>r  tlUa  lerrlflo 
AAletlon  with  remtirkable  firtnitMu  wnd  hruv* 
»r7  The  ampviiHtlon  was  p«>i  formed  by  Or, 
l^rguaon.  of  Utuli<vllle,  amlil  «iirntvti\dliut« 
uhirh  are  prt)bably  as  unuaual  aa  any  itt 
medical  hi«lory 

filenda  and  t^pl|(hbnti  rntne  In.  all  atrlv^ 
Ing  to  help  and  bring  comfort.  Col.  Oeurge 
Rogers  CUrk  Ployd.  sun  of  the  old  warrlor'i 
beloved  friend.  Ool,  John  Floyd,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Indians  In  1783.  brought  a  com- 
pany of  aoUllers  to  Dr.  rergusoni  office  near 
what  U  now  Main  itnd  rtrth  Streets  In  Louis- 
vlUe.  The  troops  surn)unded  the  building, 
while  tlfers  and  drummers  made  lively  music 
for  a  hours,  the  time  required  for  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  leg.  During  that  ordeal  Clark 
kept  time  to  the  music  by  beating  with  bis 
fingers  on  the  table.  Other  than  a  good 
quantity  of  whisky,  no  anesthetic  was  ad- 
ministered: It  was  before  medical  opiates 
had  come  Into  common  use.  The  suffering 
from  the  operation  was  tortxire,  yet  the  great 
old  soldier  bore  It  uoiflluchlngly.  Early  that 
evening  fifes  and  drums  once  more  made 
lively  music  to  soothe  the  suffering  man  and 
later  he  was  serenaded  with  violin  music 
until  late  at  night. 

Following  the  amputation.  General  Clark 
was  taken  by  his  lovely  sister.  Mrs.  Lucy 
Croghan.  wife  of  Maj.  WUllam  Croghan.  to 
Locust  Grove,  a  few  miles  from  LoulsvUle. 
There  he  resided,  a  helpleaa  Invalid,  the  re- 
/vnalnlng  0  years  of  his  life. 
■  A  day  came  In  the  year  1812  when  the 
Bute  of  Virginia,  through  lu  legislature. 
Voted  to  present  to  the  old  hero  of  VUicenues 

•  sword  aa  a  aymbol  of  that  SUte'a  appre- 
ciation for  hla  meritorious  service*.  Au  elo- 
quent letter  luformlng  him  of  the  action  (^f 
VirgUila  was  writUu  by  the  Honorable  James 
Bartwur,  Governor  of  Virginia.  Gen.  Charles 
F  Mercer,  member  of  the  Virginia  Aaaembly, 
who  had  introduced  the  bill,  Journeyed  to 
Kentucky  and  at  Locust  Grove  pr«MUt«d  tb* 
bMUtlful  sword. 

General  Clark  waa  then  old  and  decrepit, 
one  leg  gone  the  other  paralyied.  and  all 
the  energy  and  ambition  of  his  younger  days 
had  departed.  Sarthly  honors  could  be  of 
little  moment  to  htm  then,  a«  he  tat  there 
In  his  Invalid  chair  and  listened  to  the  pol- 
lihed  Virginian's  eloquent  words.  He  took 
the  beautiful  and  unsheathed  sword  and, 
holding  it  before  him  on  his  t«-o  open  hands, 
looked  at  It  long  and  earnestly.  Doiibtlesa 
at  ;he  moment  his  memory  dwelt  upon  the 


glories  of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes 

It  U     •     •     •     probabld  that     •     •     •     he 

said.  In  a  feeble  voice,  liroken  by  tears,  'you 

have  made  a  very  handsome  address,  and  the 

sword  Is  very  handsome  |too.    When  Virginia 

needed  a  sword,  I  gave] her  one,     I  am  too 

old  and  Infirm,  as  jrou 

again,  but  I  am  glad 

State  has  not  entirely 

thank  her  for  the  hon 

klndneas  and  friendly 

When  Clark  was  an  ol 
a  paralytic,  one  leg  ai 
beset  by  lawsuits  for  i 
obtained  to  maintain  a 
hold  an  American  empire,  all  hope  gon 
it  was  then  that  be  made,  perhaps,  his  finest, 
most  patriotic  statement.  Here  is  the  state- 
ment: "By  involving  miself  so  imprudently 
In  the  public  expense  •  I  •  •  I  doubt  with- 
out assistance  •  •  •  I  shall  ever  get  clear 
of  debt,  but  a  country  ma  at  stake,  and  if  it 
was  Imprudence.  I  sup|:oee  I  should  do  the 
same  should  I  again  huve  a  similar  f\eld  to 
puss  through." 

On  a  snowy  day.  In  N»bruary  1818,  at  the 
age  of  M,  the  und,  lunew.  old  hero  bi<>athed 
his  laat.  ! 


to  ever  use  a  sword 

t  my  old  mother 

orgotten  me.  and  I 

r  and  y<3u  for  joxu 

Tds.'  " 

man — health  gone. 

putated,   penniless, 

ms   which   he   had 

American  army  to 
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Monday,  Jujt  4.  I94i 

Mr.  SBERHARTERJ  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  lo  pxtpnd  riiy  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RtcoiiD,  I  Include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  H*n,  John  J.  Baker, 
assemblyman  of  the  jCommonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  on  May  30. 
1945,  at  the  annual  {memorial  services 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Ward  United  jveteran.s'  A.<«ocia- 
tlon,  the  veterans  of  the  Eighteenth 
Ward  Service  Men,  and  Post  No.  435  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars: 

Reverend  Fathers,  friends,  and  neighbors, 
as  we  come  together  to  do  honor  to  our 
heroic  dead.  I  t>elleve  y/e  realiz*;  that  this 
Memorial  Day  has  greater  significance  than 
any  other  we  have  obierved  in  our,  lives. 
This  day  was  set  apart  many  years  ago  for  us 
to  do  homage  to  the  tjonored  dead  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  wnich  terminated  just 
80  years  ago  this  spring] 

Eighty  years  after  thq  end  of  the  struggle 
t>etween  the  Americaii  States  the  great 
European  conflict  came  to  an  end,  a  success- 
ful end  for  the  forces  of]  men  who  believe  in 
the  emancipation  of  slavery. 

As  in  the  great  war  [between  the  State* 
the  men  on  both  sides  of  this  recent  conflict 
fought  for  what  they  thtiughi  was  the  right. 
Otherwise  they  would  nit  have  been  willing 
to  lay  down  their  lives.  t6  undergo  the  danger 
and  shock  of  iMttle.  tne  extreme  suffering 
and  mlaaery  from  the  long  marches  over 
mountain  and  plain,  th4  intense  dlacomfort 
of  nithy  fok  holes,  t^e  ever  increasing 
thunder  of  the  great  gMtis  and  the  shattering 
craah  of  exploding  slifji.s  and  bombs,  the 
clatter  of  machine  rum  fire,  the  sudden  Im- 
pact of  the  sniper's  bulket. 

Many  of  the  boys  whoie  bodtea  lie  In  lone- 
aom«  gravea  far  from  th^ir  homes  and  loved 
ones,  are  those  aanie  U^ys  «ho  were  born 
and  grew  to  young  maihood  right  here  In 
this  community.  1 

They  have  mingled  th4tr  prayers  with  oura 
on  thu  same  ground,  ubw  doubly  ballowed 


>:? 


by  their  sacrifice.  They  were  prepared  to 
meet  their  God  unafraid.  They  may  have 
flinched  In  the  face  of  sudden  death  or 
mutilation  of  the  body,  even  as  our  Saviour 
asked  that  the  bitter  cup  may  pass  his  lips, 
as  he  suffered  on  the  cross,  the  eternal  souls 
of  these  heroes  now  sup  with  him  In  paradise. 

As  President  Abraham  Lincoln  so  elo- 
quently prayed  on  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg, It  is  for  us,  the  living,  to  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  completing  the  work  for 
which  our  friends  and  relatives  have  sacri- 
ficed their  human  lives. 

The  world  has  been  bathed  in  a  baptism 
of  blood  and  tears.  Many  young  men  who 
would  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  progress  of  civilization  have  been  taken 
from  us.  If  we  who  remain  have  faith  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  died  then  we  shculd 
realize  the  great  task  that  does  lie  before  us. 

That  task  is  the  readjustment  of  our  re- 
gard for  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  What 
I  have  aald  before,  and  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, la  that  the  world  demands  a  moral  and 
eoonomlo  regeneration  that  should  not  b« 
longer  poatponed, 

Wf  have  a  great  abtindance  of  aclentlflo 
knowledge  here  on  the  earth  But  what  w« 
must  undertake  la  the  luak  uf  rtoonsiderti^  a 
irtat  part  of  tha  opinion*  of  man  and  hia 
rvlatlona  to  hu  fellow  man  that  have  beeu 
iMMlad  down  (mm  gfuerathm  iu  generation, 

lelenoa  has  advanead  ttumiih  extenaiva 
raaaarrh  and  appllratloa  le  unheard Mif 
helihtu.  But  the  inHteriNli  to  aceompllsh  the 
purpoaea  of  •ritnr*  wei*  always  preafut,  leady 
at  Uand.  Thay  ware  all  a  part  of  tha  oriilital 
ireatlon  of  tha  world,  Bven  tha  tale  phr- 
nomenuu  of  radar  waa  kiutwn  rioni  the  Ue« 
ginning  of  ume 

The  blind  bata  fly  in  safety  paat  obatnclea 
which  thty  avoui  by  means  o(  the  natural 
gift  of  radar,  the  use  of  which  has  only  re- 
cently bttn  diBcovertd  and  put  to  usa  by 
man. 

The  world  Is  full  of  tha  things  that  we  can 
put  to  us*  for  the  good  of  man,  not  In  tha 
way  of  the  minerals  of  the  ground  alone  but 
the  mysterious  currenu  of  the  air.  over  which 
we  can  speuk  and  be  heard  in  every  part  of 
the  earth.  As  we  gain  knowledge  of  thsae 
forces  we  harness  them  for  the  common  good 
of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  use  these 
forces  to  help  destroy  one  another. 

Therefore,  what  we  most  stand  In  need  of 
is  another  force,  which  also  has  been  waiting 
for  us  to  use.  We  can  easily  find  it.  This 
greatest  thing  in  the  world  Is  love.  What 
we  can  do  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
for  living  Is  the  application  of  love  for  one 
another,  as  Uught  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
who  also  gave  His  precious  life  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  world,  as  the  fulfillment  of 
His  mission  to  bring  this  important  truth  to 
His  people. 

To  put  love  to  prsctlcal  and  effective  use, 
we  need  to  learn  how  to  respect  other  people, 
people  whose  language  we  may  not  under- 
stand but  whose  hUtory,  culture,  and  prob- 
lems of  living  we  may  learn. 

Through  love  and  understanding  our  deal- 
Inga  with  them  may  be  mads  more  pleasant, 
mora  profitable,  by  becoming  more  Interested 
In  them  as  human  beings,  as  fellow  men, 
having  the  same  right  to  exist  aa  wa  claim 
for  ouraalvss. 

May  our  snemlea  receive  the  tame  bl*asln<i 
M  wa  pray  for  ourselves,  that  greed,  selflsh 
national  pride,  arrogance,  and  the  deaire  to 
conquer  and  destroy  shall  perish  from  tha 
earth,  that  the  people  who  have  been  placed 
on  this  earth  through  the  goodnem  and 
mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Father  may  dwell  lu 
peace  and  hafplnest  together. 

To  God  above  us  may  X  offer  this  Memorial 
Day  prayer  for  our  honored  dead: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  guide. 
we  beseech  Thee,  the  nations  of  the  world 
Into  the  way  of  truth,  and  establish  among 
them  that  peace  which  Is  the  fruit  of  Justice. 
Grant  vlctoiy  to  the  trtilted  Nations  and. 
after  victory,  peace  with  order  and  Jusiir* 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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We  remember  before  Thee  on  this  Memo- 
rial Day  all  those  men  and  women  of  our 
community  who  have  given  tlieir  lives  in  the 
service  of  our  country,  beseeching  Thee  to 
grant  them  light  and  refreshment  in  Thy 
divine  presence. 

Strengthen  and  protect  all  those  who  are 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  and  our  country. 
Support  them  In  the  day  of  battle,  and  in 
time  of  peace  keep  them  safe  from  all  evil; 
endow  them  with  courage  aid  loyalty,  and 
grant  that  in  all  things  they  may  serve  with- 
out reproach.    Amen. 


Bretton  Woods  Is  a  Maginct  Line  Against 
Economic  Warfare — Barron's  Article 
Tells  How  Britain  Fences  in  Foreign 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  HUFFETT 

or  MMASNA 

IN  TTIK  HOUU  OP  RWIIItlNTATXVII 
Monday,  Junp  4.  194S 

Ifr.  BUFfTXT,  Mr,  Spt^akrr,  tha 
Amtrlcftn  pMplt  hdvp  bcri^  AMurrd  that 
Bretton  WoodN  mmna  thr  tnd  of  rco* 
nnmlo  wnrfcirr.  Liko  lo  many  othrr 
naiuUoyaiU  cUlma  for  thU  achfmr,  this 
aiiitt  rtiun  Is  laritly  crtatvd  nut  of  Uiln  atr. 

Paul  Wohl.  writlntr  In  Enrron's  Na- 
tional Ftnancial  Weekly,  June  4,  seems 
to  explode  this  notion  in  i  realistic  dis- 
cussion of  Bt'lttsh  trade  plans.  Members 
would  find  the  entire  article  Interesting, 
but  to  save  space.  I  am  only  including 
that  part  which  details  hew  their  trade 
plans  go  contrary  to  thr  freer  tiade 
claims  of  Bretton  Woods  ijromoters: ' 

The  British,  like  it  or  no',  have  had  to 
take  a  page  from  the  book  of  Hitler's  former 
economic  adviser.  Dr.  Schachv. 

The  British  master  plan  neems  to  have 
three  objectives:  (1)  Renew  industrial 
equipment  and  replenish  raw  material  stocks 
with  the  aid  of  American  cred  ts;  (2)  revamp 
export  industries,  cutting  out  oosolete  plants 
and  concentrating  on  lines  of  production 
which  require  a  minimum  ol  imported  raw 
materials;  (3)  develop  a  system  of  financial' 
and  industrial  agreements  wh:ch  would  weld 
the  nations  of  the  sterling  bloc  and  other 
capital-poor  countries  Into  an  almost  self- 
sufficient  combination,  absorbing  roughly 
three-quarters  of  the  world 'i  Imports  and 
two-thirds  of  Its  experts. 

While  the  British  goal  is  very  difTerent 
from  that  of  militaristic  Germany,  which  wtvs 
not  BO  much  interested  In  expanding  her  ex- 
ports as  In  preparing  for  war  the  three  phases 
of  the  operation  are  the  same. 

Tha  Germans  needed  American  capital  to 
build  up  new  indUKtrles  and  t)  make  existing 
ones  miire  efficient.  They  offortd  very  favor- 
able conditions  of  Invastment.  Eventually. 
thalr  coal  mines  were  more  mechsnired  thsn 
thoaa  of  the  United  States,  and  their  largest 
strip  mill  turned  out  broadei  sheets  of  iteel 
than  any  American  mill  up  to  the  war. 
They  managed  to  accumulnta  substantial 
stocks  of  Industrial  raw  materials  on  credit. 

The  British  today  are  In  need  of  even 
graatar  quantities  of  America  r>  raw  materials 
and  machines.  Many  of  their  industries  have 
to  b«  overhauled  completely.  Their  coal 
mines,  with  an  output  lass  than  two-thirds 
of  thst  before  World  War  I,  must  be  equipped 
with  mrdern  hsullng.  cutting,  and  loading 
machinery.    Svarywhera,  tha  wear  and  tear 


of  more  than  5  years  of  war  calls  for  re- 
placements on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
amounts  Involved  are  so  vast  that  Britain 
will  have  to  finance  at  least  part  of  her 
imports  from  America  through  direct  loans, 
once  the  Johnson  Act  is  repealed,  or  through 
the  International  Bank  provided  in  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  plan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Before  the  war,  most  of  Britain's  progres- 
sive exfKjrt  industries  had  production  and 
market  agreements  with  their  opposite  num- 
bers on  the  Continent.  There  are  many 
indications  that  agreements  of  this  kind  also 
will  feature  In  the  financial  side  of  Britain's 
postwar  plans. 

Just  as  they  supported  Germany's  barter 
and  clearing  scheme,  they  may  help  to  ce- 
ment the  sterling  bloc.  The  origin  of  this 
financial  system,  under  which  sterling  sur- 
pluses arising  out  of  commercial  transac- 
tions between  Britain  and  other  countries 
are  blocked  In  London,  la  similar  to  that  of 
the  financial  system  of  Dr.  Bchncht.  The 
motive  In  Britain's  case  waa  legitimate  da- 
fanaa.  while  tha  Oarman  motive  waa  to  ob- 
tain political  control  of  foreign  eouatrlea  by 
making  them  economically  dtpaMlant  on 
Barlin,  Yet,  tha  affaot  Is  mora  or  laas  tha 
lama, 

In  both  easas  it  was  stlpvtlatad  that  de« 
hvarlaa  will  not  ba  paid  in  fraa  axetoangai  but 
In  rraaita  of  which  at  laaat  part  eannot  ba 
traiiaf erred  and  which  the  rrttflktr  country 
can  mobiii»e  only  by  making  purehatN  in  tha 
tfabtor  roiinti y,  Totflay  ihtaa  Motkti  itarllng 
balances  in  London  art  rtportad  to  ba  closer 
to  8,000,000,000  than  l.MO.OOO.OOO.  Tltay 
raprasant  eommartlal  claims  held  not  only 
by  mambara  o(  tha  British  Oommonwaalth 
b\it  als«)  by  aueh  independent  counlririi  as 
Argentina,  Braail,  Chile,  Igypt,  Iraq,  Peru, 
Portugal,  and  Uruguay, 

As  previously  stated  In  Barron's,  this  "cob- 
web of  British  clearing  and  payments  agree- 
ments" recently  has  been  extended  to  Bel- 
glum.  Sweden,  Bwltaarland,  and  Prance. 
Similar  pacta  with  Holland,  Norway,  and 
Turkey  are  In  preparation. 

While  some  of  the  older  commercial  debts 
may  be  funded  or.  as  far  as  Empire  nations 
are  concerned,  canceled  as  an  additional  con- 
tribution to  Great  Britain's  war  effort,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  In  her  relations  with 
Independent  countries.  Britain  will  have  to 
pay  her  debts  mainly  in  goods  and  services. 
Unless  she  can  obtain  large  dollar  balances 
tlirough  loans  or  greatly  Increased  expnirts 
to  America,  which  In  turn  would  entail  a 
substantial  cutting  of  our  tariff.  Brlttain's 
only  way  out  of  this  predicament  is  to  make 
payment  of  her  commercial  debts  dependent 
upon  placement  of  orders  with  British  In- 
dustries. 

In  countries  which  have  linked  their  cur- 
rencies to  that  of  Britain,  especially  in  the 
Middle  East,  her  position  Is  even  stronger 
than  was  that  of  Germany  under  Dr.  Schacht. 
Commercial  interests  there  find  It  imposalble 
to  place  orders  In  the  United  States  or  other 
countries  outside  the  sterling  bloc  without 
London's  consent.  An  Egyptian  importer,  for 
instance,  can  purchase  goods  in  America  only 
if  he  Is  able  to  obtain  fraa  exchange,  and  the 
granting  of  this  exchanga  la  made  dapandent 
on  the  approval  of  tha  projected  deal  by 
London.  In  avary  case  where  the  commodi- 
ties the  Egyptian  wloheH  to  Import  can  be 
obtained  at  the  same  price  from  Britain,  a 

dtal  with  a  nonstarling  country  is  out. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Dlrtcted  from  London  by  far  mora  subtle 
methods  than  the  one  tha  Germans  tried  to 
organise  within  their  sphere  of  trade,  it  would 
not  only  ba  moio  offactlva,  ba^uaa  British 
political  intartaranoa  would  be  leaa  obvious, 
but  also  becaiwe  It  would  extend  to  a  tar 
greater  number  of  countries  with  more  varie- 
gated raaourcaa  and  needs.  Bvantually.  It 
might  cover  aticb  a  larga  portion  of  tha 
world's  toretga  tradi  and  Include  ao  graat 


an  Industrial  capacity  (many  times  that  of 
Britain)  that  there  would  be  little  room  for 
an  expansion  of  American  conunercial  ex- 
ports or  even  their  maintenance  on  prewar 
level.  The  only  way  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  bolster  Its  exporu  would  then  be  to  financa 
them  by  supplying  prospective  buyers  with 
the  funds  for  which  to  pay  for  American 
goods  or  services — not  exactly  a  commercial 
operation. 


Six  Months  Vacation  at  Government 
Expense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKUkllOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ItlPIIBKNTATIVlS 
Monday,  June  4,  194S 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
apcakar,  one  of  thr  pi'oblrma  which  this 
CongriMia  will  piobaUly  havt  to  fact,  is 
whrihttr  or  not  W9  shall  provldt  Appro- 
piiiiUnnM  to  ))My  untold  thoviaanda  of 
pruplr  a  gratuity  of  18ft  por  «*«>ci(  for  6 
montha. 

rttiutdnm  waa  iht  moUvt  UMt  actu- 
n:  a  iiitMv  of  our  4ft»naa  workara,  and 
oiH\  pi  uiM  and  tpprtolatlon  of  thair  rf- 
foiiK  diuniUl  be  rxprtMMd.  But  thtrt  am 
many  thouKandii  who  workrd  in  tht  dt- 
funw  plants  with  the  highest  wartlmt 
wages  ever  known,  with  gasoline,  tire, 
and  other  prlorltlrn  urnntrd  thrm.  with 
deferments  which  kepi  them  out  of  com- 
bat or  other  military  duty  and  perform- 
ances, who  have  been  enabled  to  save 
money  and  lay  by  a  nest  cRg  for  their  old 
age;  who  are  not  entitled  to  further  pref- 
erences, or  bounties  from  the  public 
treasury. 

Compare  with  this  latter  group — and 
the  number  is  all  too  large — those  who 
voluntarily  enlisted  or  were  drafted  into 
the  armed  forces  and  have  performed 
so  heroically  for  only  nominal  com- 
pensation. Thousands  of  those  have 
died  of  battle-inflicted  wounds.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  will  carry  the  scars 
of  war  to  their  graves;  and  among  these 
are  untold  hundreds  whose  future  eco- 
nomic efficiency  has  been  tremendously 
impaired. 

What  will  our  returning  veterans  think 
of  our  paying,  without  discrimination, 
all  who  have  worked  for  these  fancy 
wapes  and  .salaries  In  the  war  Industries, 
a  6  months'  vacation  at  the  rate  of  125 
per  week?  Are  they  not  Justified  In  con- 
d'^mnlng  such  an  idea,  and  will  they  not 
be  Justified  In  severely  crltlcirlng  all  who 
are  responsible  for  any  such  proposed 
appropriation?  It  Is  reported  that  3.000 
former  prisoners  of  war  have  already 
tlemonstratcd  their  opposition  in  a  pa- 
lade  they  staged  last  Saturday  In  Parts, 
lYanre.  An  account  of  this  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  June  3.  1934.  which  I  quote: 

roa»tia  WAa  eauoNRita  hHKtu.  TaAmc  m 
pAkta 

Pxan,  June  t.— Tltraa  thouaand  former 
prisoners  of  war.  moat  of  them  waaring  tha 
ragged  uniforms  in  which  they  left  for  tha 
front  in  IMG.  anarled  traffic  in  tha  Place  da 


r. 
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Concorde  and  Champa  Elysees  today,  march- 
ing wtth  banners  reading: 

"Three  months'  vacation  with  pay."  -De- 
cent clothes  and  boots."  'Three  thousand 
francs  a  head  for  each  year  of  captivity." 
•nd  "Purge  the  black  market  and  war  profl- 
teers." 

The  demonstration  was  orderly. 

What  about  the  farmers  who  have  so 
nobly  attempted  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  for  the  armed  forces  and 
the  civilian  populations  of  this  country 
and  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  with 
hampering  bureaucratic  regulations  un- 
der which  they  have  had  to  work?  What 
will  the  so-called  white-collar  group, 
whose  salaries  were  frozen  and  whose  pay 
could  not  be  increased  by  their  employ- 
ers, who  have  worked  longer  hours  under 
greater  pressure  than  usual,  have  to  say 
about  such  discriminatory  favortism? 
What  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  taxpay- 
ers when  they  find  themselves  forced  to 
pay  the  bill?  Please  do  not  forget  that 
this  bill  will  be  paid  out  of  borrowed 
money.  It  will  put  Uncle  Sam  and  his 
family  still  further  in  debt.  All  of  the 
people,  including  the  returning  service- 
men, will  have  to  bear  part  of  this  load 
during  the  remainder  of  their  natural 
lives.  It  will  be  a  large  bill,  and  will  re- 
quire sacrifice  on  the  part  of  millions  of 
people,  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  is  being  dis- 
cussed far  and  wide  over  the  entire  coun- 
try, and  we  should  consider  very  care- 
fully the  appropriation  of  any  public 
fund  of  our  Government  borrowings  be- 
fore we  vote  for  such  an  expanditure.  It 
Is  a  form  of  pampering  that  cannot  be 
Justified. 

A  very  appropriate  editorial  appeared 
In  the  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Enterprise  of 
May  29.  1945,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
quote,  as  follows: 

I'm  not  very  hot  about  President  Truman's 
plea  for  federally  financed  jobless  pay  during 
the  reconversion  period.  It  smacks  too 
much  of  the  same  old  thing  we  have  had 
in  great  gobs  and  doses  for  the  past  12  years. 
He  pleads.  In  his  message  to  Congress,  that 
there  will  be  an  unemployment  gap  during 
the  reconversion  period. 

His  plea  sounds  screwball  to  me  on  two 
points:  1.  We  have  been  consistently  told  for 
the  past  5  or  8  years  by  the  administration 
that  the  big  Idea  of  high  wages  was  so  work- 
ers could  accumulate  a  nest  egg  to  tide 
them  over  any  temporary  unemployment  gap. 
If  this  long  and  often-repeated  statement 
Isn't  wholly  fallacioxis.  then  this  argument 
won't  hold  water,  a.  There  Is  lots  of  work 
Jiist  beginning  to  be  done.  Sure,  not  at  $100- 
a-week  wages  of  wartime  Government  spend- 
ing programs  but  at  decent,  livable  wages. 

I'll  bet  my  hat  that  a  minimum  of  500 
men  cotild  find  work — skilled,  semiskilled, 
and  plain  old  day  labor — right  here  In  this 
little  commxmlty  for  a  period  of  6  months  to 
a  year  doing  the  repair  jobs  and  the  other 
million  and  one  things  that  have  gone  un- 
done since  December  7,  1941. 

Of  course.  If  we  are  going  to  proceed  on 
the  premises  that  a  man  or  woman  can 
only  work — and  will  wcrk  only — In  a  war- 
time assembly  line,  then  Mr.  Truman's  argu- 
ment might  hold  water.  But  can  we  plan 
an  America  of  tomorrow  where  people  must 
find  exactly  the  type  of  work  at  exactly  the 
rate  of  pay  they  want  or  else  be  put  on  the 
public  pay  roll  for  doing  nothing  without 
making  a  shambles  of  what  we've  been  fight- 
ing for?     I  doubt  It. 

There  probably  are  as  big  a  percentage  of 
business  owners  who  would  also  like  to  prowl 


In  other  and  greener  flel  ds — something  more 
to  their  liking — as  there  are  of  pay-roll  work- 
ers  who  want  a  particular  kind  of  a  job 
at  a  particular  rate  of  jay.  But  they  carry 
on  because,  having  be4  n  In  business,  they 
know  something  of  the  o  aeration  of  economic 
laws  and  know  that  thei  e  Is  no  Utopia  where 
everyone  can  do  Just  aa  he  pleases  and  just 
when  he  pleases  with  tie  assurance  that  if 
he  Isnt  happy  In  what  he's  doing  the  great 
white  father  In  Washln^on  will  see  that  he's 
taken  care  of  anyway. 
There  are  plenty  of 
reconversion  interim  if 


jobs    for   all   In   the 
the  American  people 


as  a  whole  and  If  the  ads  ilnlstratlon  at  Wash- 
ington have  the  wit  to  see  It  without  going 
off  the  deep  end  of  jo  )les8  pay,  which  has 
too  many  political  Imj  Ucatlons  to  suit  me 
as  well  as  a  further  panaering  to  man's  worst 
Inherent  fault — plain,  garden  variety  laziness. 

In  the  final  analysis,  ihe  Truman  proposal 
Is  nothing  less  than  an  c  pen  mvltatlon  to  the 
men  and  women  who  c  rew  the  fattest  war- 
time factory  pay  In  history  to  profit  still 
further  by  taking  a  6-r^onth  vaction  on  $25 
a  week  pay.  Wonder  Wow  the  fighting  men 
like  It? 

Come,  come.  Mr.  Prekldent.  Most  of  the 
things  you  have  done  tp  to  now  have  made 


But  this  one  won't, 
really   wants   to  see 


sense  with  most  folks. 
I  am  sure. 

Nobcdy.  I  am  sure, 
anybody  working  at  stai^ation  wages  at  any 
time.  But  In  America  ihere  are  Jobs  for  all 
If  we  have  the  wit  to  n  ake  them  Instead  of 
resorting  to  the  old  Ro<seveltlan  leftist  the- 
ory of  a  central  governn  ent  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  for  everybody,  whether  they 
are  willing  to  work  or 
Government  Is  the  peojle  and  we  can't  con- 
tinue to  attempt  lifting  ourselves  by  our 
bootstraps.  It  takes  honest  sweat  and  honest 
toll  at  fair  wages  to  retu  rn  America  to  sanity. 
The  sooner  the  great  mi  ^ses  understand  this 
thing,  the  better  off  we  1 11  will  be.  The  lead- 
ership In  this  direction  must  come  from 
Washington,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  poor 
leadership  being  exhibited  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent at  this  juncture. 

Possibly  he  has  been 
to  pressure  groups.  Mi  ybe  he  is  just  plain 
misinformed  and  misguided.  Whatever  It  Is, 
I  am  sure  he  will  hear 
as  from  me,  unless  we  have  become  a  Nation 
of  spineless  nitwits  whj  are  willing  to  sell 
any  and  all  of  our  brltl  right  for  a  fantastic 
mess  of  pottage  such  as 
envisions. 


listening  too  much 


the  Truman  scheme 


of  the  thinking  of 
mothers  of  sons  in  the 
everyday  run  of  citi- 
the  stabilizing  ele- 
I  am  pleased  to 
a  letter  which 
frjom  one  of  my  con- 
town  of  Ramona, 


from 


As  an  illustration 
the  fathers  and 
service  and  of  our 
zens,  who  after  all,  are 
ment  of  our  populatiqn 
quote  the  following 
I  have  just  received 
stituents  living  in  the 
Okla.: 

Considering  the  past.  In  which  these  work 
ers  have  really  bfen  the  favored  class  having 
received  priorities  on  au^o  tires  and  gasoline, 
about  the  highest  wages  jof  any  class,  ranging 
generally  from  $160  to  ka  high  as  $300  and 
$400  per  month  and  where  two  or  more  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  dolag  such  work,  some- 
times $700  to  $800  per  m^nth,  it  seems  unfair 
to  me  to  tax  and  burden  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion for  such  purposes,  lly  son.  as  other  boys 
and  young  men  have  don  •  and  are  doing,  have 
faced  death  on  the  battlefields  for  much  less 
remuneration.  If  they  ai  e  fortunate  they  will 
return  home  and  help  carry  the  burden  of 
debt  for  such  class  legisfitlon  if  same  Is  en- 
acted. 

I  trust  you  will  use  yi)ur  Influence  In  de- 
feat of  this  and  like  n  easures.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  governments  aid  and  control  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  o '  the  calamities  of 
1920  and  1921,  which  b-oke  and  ruined  so 


many  of  our  good  citizens  financially.  A 
high  national  Income  from  useful  production 
and  services  should  be  our  goal  and  aim  and 
not  an  Income  by  artificial,  governmental 
priming  and  temporary  relief. 


Hampton  Pitts  Folmer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOUTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1945  * 

On  the^fe.  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hpn.  mMPTON  Pms  FrnjiiEB,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reaper 
of  death  has  no  particular  harvest  sea- 
son; he  is  busy  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  day  of  every  year  executing  orders 
of  the  Creator;  he  makes  no  compromises 
and  permits  no  delay  in  the  execution  of 
orders  as  planned.  Since  our  last  Me- 
morial Day  he  appeared  and  removed  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Hampton  P.  Pxtlmer,  who  successfully 
served  12  successive  terms  in  the  Con-« 
gress  and  was  renominated  without  op- 
position to  serve  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  He  was  stricken  and  died  sud- 
denly in  his  home  here  in  Washington, 
October  19,  1944,  lacking  only  about  2 ',2 
months  of  continuous  service  of  24  years. 

Mr.  PuLMER  was  a  man  of  many  parts. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Springfield, 
S.  C.  June  23,  1875,  about  10  years  after 
the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
a  time  when  there  were  few  and  limited 
opportunities  for  higher  education  in  our 
section  of  the  country.  His  academic 
training,  therefore  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  that  furnished  in  the  pub- 
lic-school system  of  the  State.  How- 
ever, he  was  endowed  with  unusual 
natural  ability  and  applied  himself  to 
the  mastery  of  many  lines  of  work.  Be- 
fore being  elected  to  Congress  in  1920  he 
had  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  farmer, 
merchant,  and  banker.  He  had  wide 
and  varied  experience  in  all  these  activi- 
ties and  had  marked  success  In  each. 
He  knew  people;  he  knew  their  virtues 
and  political  reactions;  he  knew  their 
problems  and  was,  therefore,  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  represent 
them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

During  his  stay  here  he  gave  the 
country  the  benefit  of  his  wide  and  suc- 
cessful experience  by  devoting  his  UI- 
ents,  energies,  and  efforts  largely  to 
legislation  dealing  with  agriculture  or 
farm  problems.  As  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  20  years  and 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
past  4  years  he  aided  and  assisted,  or 
engineered  through  the  committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  all  worth- 
while legislation  relating  to  agriculture 
enacted  by  the  Congress  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  cotton 
farmer,  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  public 
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generally  was  when  he  sponsored  and 
became  author  of  the  United  States 
Standard  Cotton  Grading  Act.  stand- 
ardizing the  grading  of  American  cotton, 
now  acepted  by  the  users  and  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  FuLMER  wa.s  a  man  of  strong  con- 
viction and  always  alert  and  loyal  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  he  represented. 
His  devotion  and  loyalty  to  these  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  great  virtues  and  characteristics  of 
his  political  life  and  in  his  death  that 
great  group  of  people  who  live  by  the 
products  of  the  soil  have  lost  a  loyal 
friend. 

I  know  how  much  Mr  Pulmer  re- 
gretted the  lack  of  opportunity  in  early 
life  to  obtain  additional  school  training 
which  he  felt  would  have  aided  him  in 
fulfilling  his  mission  in  I'^e,  but  his  suc- 
cess both  in  business  and  public  serv- 
ice well  illustrates  the  possibility  of  un- 
usual accomplishments  by  honesty,  am- 
bition, hard  work,  and  application  to  an 
ideal  despite  the  number  of  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  be  overcome;  it  illus- 
trates further  that  the  greater  the  dif- 
ficulties and  obstacles  met  and  overcome 
the  greater  the  manhood  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Ful- 
MER  a  number  of  years  before  he  became 
a  Member  of  this  body;  I  served  with 
him  here  for  14  years  and  learned  to  ad- 
mire and  have  great  respect  for  his  de- 
pendable and  sQund  judgment.  The  cud- 
den  call  to  his  reward  is  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  and  grief  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  character, 
many  virtues,  and  with  few,  if  any, 
faults. 


Francis  Thomas  Maloney 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  23. 1945 

On  the  life,  character  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Francis  Thomas  Malontt.  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  his  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Maloney  was  a  Member  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  served  with  him. 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  was  In 
Connecticut,  in  1932.  when  I  was  cam- 
paigning in  behalf  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Con- 
necticut. Senator  Maloney  was  at  that 
time  mayor  of  the  city  of  Meriden,  and 
was  a  candidate  on  the  Democrat  ticket 
for  Representative  in  Congress,  and  was 
elected. 

Prom  contacts  which  I  made  in  Con- 
necticut at  that  time.  I  soon  learned  of 
the  popularity  of  Mayor  Maloney,  and 
this  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  at  that  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Roosevelt 


and  the  Democratic  national  ticket  were 
defeated  in  Connecticut 

Our  acquaintance  rii)ened  Into  a  warm 
friendship  during  his  service  in  the 
House,  which  continued  after  his  election 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  was  no  harder  working  or  more 
conscientious  Meml)er  of  the  House  and 
later,  of  the  Senator  than  Senator  Fran- 
cis Maloney.  He  had  the  confidence,  es- 
teem and  affection  of  his  colleagues  in 
both  bodies.  His  death  was  a  great 
shock  and  a  great  loss  to  his  State  and 
Nation,  and  I  am  glad  to  pay  this  brief 
tribute  to  him,  for  his  passing  is  a  dis- 
tinct personal  loss  to  me. 


Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

OF  SOUTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23,  1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Hampton  Pitts  Ftjlmer.  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19,  1944, 1  was  shocked  and  distressed  to 
learn  of  the  .sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  my  lifelong  friend,  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  my  district 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Hampton  Pitts  Ftjlmer,  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.  Diligent,  able,  and  devoted  to  his 
task,  he  spent  long  and  tedious  hours 
carrying  on  the  work  of  his  district  and 
promoting  agriculture  as  a  whole,  until 
he  eroded  his  health  and  caused  the 
slender  thread  of  his  life  to  snap. 

"Hamp,"  or  "Uncle  Hamp,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  all  who  knew 
him — and  there  were  thousands — desired 
above  all  else  to  see  the  farmers  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation  protected  and  en- 
lightened as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro- 
ducing and  of  marketing  their  products. 
How  well  he  succeeded  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  he  served  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress  longer  than  any  other  man 
from  my  State,  to  this  date.  How  fine 
were  his  abilities  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  he  rose  to  be  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful Agriculture  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  position  held  by 
only  one  other  Representative  from  my 
State  and  by  few  others  from  the  entire 
South. 

His  tenure  of  service  was  during  a  most 
trying  era.  Starting  liis  national  career 
shortly  after  the  last  war,  he  toiled 
through  the  great  agricultural  and  eco- 
nomic crises  of  the  deflation  period  of  the 
early  1920*s,  through  the  depression 
period  of  the  1930's,  and  through  the 
most  critical  years  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history.  Such  major  legislation  as  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  United 
States  Cotton  Grading  Act.  National  For- 
est Land  Management  Act,  and  Federal 
crop  insurance  were  harvested  from  his 
labors.  Using  the  agencies  and  proce- 
dures which  Mr.  Ftjlmer  helped  to  create. 


the  farmers  of  our  Nation  have  more 
than  done  their  part  in  producing  food 
and  other  critical  agricultural  products, 
without  which  success  could  not  have 
been  attained  over  the  most  powerful 
and  ingenious  enemy  in  our  history. 

Wherever  in  these  United  States  the 
sower  goes  forth  to  sow.  wherever  the 
plowman  wearily  plods  his  way  home- 
ward when  the  day's  work  Is  done;  wher- 
ever cotton  Is  picked  or  grain  is  cut.  the 
work  and  achievements  of  Hampton  P. 
Fulmer  will  bless  his  fellow  man  even 
after  his  name,  now  well  known,  will  have 
faded  from  memory. 

It  is  fitting  that  today,  the  one  hundred 
end  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  my  biloved  State,  that 
we  pause  humbly  in  our  daily  tasks  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  her  distinguished 
sons  and  to  extend  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones.  May  He  who  guides  the 
destinies  of  men  give  us  here  on  earth 
othsrs  of  the  mold  of  Hampton  P.  Ftjlmer. 


Full-Employment  BUI  of  1945,  H.  R.  2202 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Member  of  this  House, 
now  assigned  by  statute  the  responsibil- 
ity for  reconversion  of  our  entire  econ- 
omy from  war  to  peace,  has  after  careful 
study  and  consideration  endorsed  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  full-em- 
ployment bill  of  1945.  H.  R.  2202.  origi- 
nally introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  PatjcanI.  since  joined  in 
sponsorship  by  68  other  Members. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  want  to  study  the  endorse- 
ment given  H.  R.  2202  by  Judge  Fred 
Vinson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  and  I 
therefore  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  Judge  Vinson's 
letter  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  is  shortly  to 
begin  hearings  on  this  vital  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  Insure  freedom  from  want 
after  final  military  victory. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
Judge  Vinson's  final  paragraph  which,  in 
effect,  is  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  to 
accept  and  discharge  its  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  na- 
tional policy,  in  this  instance  for  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  after 
the  war.  I  hope  and  believe  the  Congress 
will  accept  this  policy  and  accept  it  in 
time,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  and  worse  depres- 
sion, for  the  executive  branch  to  work 
cut  emergency  programs  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  unemployment,  hunger,  and 
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evictions,  as  unhappily  was  necessary  12 
years  ago. 

We  of  this  House  who  believe  this  bill 
Is  a  necessary  and  practical  first  step 
toward  insuring  full  emplojmient  are  de- 
termined to  promote  the  widest  possible 
understanding  of  its  purposes  and  its 
provisions,  what  it  would  and  would  not 
do,  to  dispel  the  effect  of  misrepresenta- 
tions, so  that,  when  the  bill  comes  to 
hearings,  debate,  and  final  action,  nec- 
essary perfecting  amendments  shall  have 
been  made,  the  greatest  possible  public 
appreciation  of  its  purpose  will  exist,  and 
favorable  action  here  can  be  followed 
swiftly  by  effective  administration. 
Thereby  we  will  reduce  the  length  and 
difaculty  of  the  vast,  yet  delicate,  job  of 
chanjnn?  over  from  an  economy  of  full 
production  and  employment  for  war  to 
full  production,  consumption,  and  em- 
ployment for  peace. 

It  is  very  late  to  prepare  for  a  peace 
of  full  production  and  employment.  But 
It  is  not  too  late.  If  we  of  the  Congress 
act  with  the  dispatch  which  the  times 
demand,  the  curve  of  unemployment  in- 
evitable in  the  change-over  of  between 
fifteen  and  and  twenty  million  service- 
men and  war  workers  to  peaceful  em- 
ployment can  be  on  the  downgrade  by 
the  tDirc  of  primaries  and  the  final  elec- 
tions of  1946.  when  every  one  of  us  must 
face  our  constituents  and  answer  to  them 
for  our  action  or  inaction  on  this  vital 
Issue.  As  Judge  Vinson  so  well  says,  this 
issue  is  second  only  to  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete victory  over  Japan.  It  will  continue 
to  be  an  issue  until  we  meet  and  solve 
it — and  the  sooner,  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Dkab  Bob:  This  U  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter or  April  9  concerning  S.  380,  a  bill  "to 
establish  a  nation<U  policy  and  program  for 
asburlng  coBtinuing  full  employment  in  a 
free  competitive  economy  through  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

Next  to  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  over 
Japan,  a  steady,  well-paid  Job  after  the  war 
Is  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most 
Americans.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that 
our  economic  system  can  provide  Jobs  when 
demand  for  its  products  exists.  It  has  done 
more.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  of  us 
to  the  vast  productivity  of  which  American 
labor  and  the  American  genius  for  organiza- 
tion and  management — working  as  a  team — 
are  capable. 

But  these  jobs — this  productivity — has 
been  achieved  in  wartime  through  the  crea- 
tion of  an  unlimited  market  by  the  Govern- 
ment. TO  reach  and  maintain  high  levels 
of  employment  and  a  steadily  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  in  peacetime  will  call  for  a  pro- 
gram suited  to  peacetime  conditions  and 
needs.  In  this  program,  business,  agricul- 
ture, labor,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments must  all  play  their  parts. 

We  know  we  have  an  abundance  of  re- 
sources, plant,  manpower,  and  managerial 
know-how  to  produce  a  standard  of  living 
far  higher  than  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  Likewise,  we  know  that  we  have  un- 
filled needs  in  America  so  diverse  and  so 
great  as  to  challenge  the  capacity  of  even 
the  greatest  producing  Nation  on  earth. 

But  needs  are  not  demands,  in  the  eco- 
nomic sense.  People  must  have  steady  In- 
come and  they  must  want  to  spend  their 
Income  before  needs  become  demands  and 
people  become  customers. 


Business  management,  large  and  small,  has 
a  ^reat  opportunity  a  id  a  great  challenge  to 
help  create  these  steady  incomes,  and  to 
actuate  demand  by  expanding  their  busi- 
nesses, offering  bettei  goods  and  services  at 
attractive  prices.  labor  and  agriculture 
through  their  efforts  to  Increase  production 
per  man-hour  can  contribute  importantly 
to  higher  Incomes  anl  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

But  history  shows  is  that  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture  cann<  t  in  themselves  assure 
the  maintenance  of  h  gh  levels  of  production 
and  employment.  Tie  Government,  acting 
on  t)ehalf  of  all  the  pi  ople,  must  assume  this 
responsibility  and  take  measures  broad 
enough  to  meet  the  issues.  Only  by  looking 
at  the  economy  as  a  v  hole,  and  adopting  na- 
tional economic  poli(  ies  which  wUl  actively 
promote  and  encoui  age  the  expansion  of 
business  and  the  mail  tenance  of  markets  and 
consumer  spending,  (an  we  hope  to  achieve 
full  employment.  8.  330  recognizes  this  re- 
sponsibility of  Goverr  ment  and  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  definite  vehicle  for  the  Ctongress  and 
the  President  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
employment  need  o:  the  country  and  to 
provide  speciflc  prcgi  ams  for  meeting  it. 

It  would  be  idle  1o  pretend  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  reach  anc  hold  full-employment 
levels.  It  would  be  fd'ly,  on  the  other  band, 
t'^  pretend  that  it  Is  impossible.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  b>  content  to  go  back  to 
protrscted  large  scal<  unemployment.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  f  nd  ways  and  means  to 
provide  Jobs  for  thoie  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Ijepressions  aie  not  acts  of  God.  any 
more  than  wars  are.  rhey  are  the  product  of 
our  man-made  instit  itions  and  the  way  we 
organize  cur  society.  We  can  and  must  or- 
ganize to  prevent  Ixth. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  changes.  At 
the  same  time  we  mu  st  be  Jealous  of  any  en- 
croachment on  cur  f  1  eedoms.  National  eco- 
nomic policies  must  n  at  be  allowed  to  develop 
Into  regimentation  o[  business,  or  labor,  or 
agriculture,  nor  of  ti  e  people.  Direction  of 
private  output  by  pu!)llc  authority  in  peace- 
time is  repugnant  to  American  ways  of 
thought.  Instead  tie  maximum  possible 
freedom  must  be  affcrded  every  producer  to 
produce  what  he  wisJies,  In  the  amounts  for 
which  he  can  best  find  a  profitable  market. 
Given  an  adequate  market,  our  producers 
will  supply  the  goodi  and  the  employment. 
We  can  be  sure  of  tha  t. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  creation  of 
that  market  to  chanc  e.  We  must  start  now 
to  find  out  what  measures  are  needed  to 
maintain  markets  ai  d  steady  Jobs.  S.  380 
does  not  profess  to  piesent  a  fully  conceived 
program  for  the  achievement  of  full  employ- 
ment. It  is  the  ne<  essary  first  step  from 
which  a  full-dress  pre  gram  of  economic  poli- 
cies to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  free 
competitive  economy  IwUl  stem. 

As  a  former  Member  of  Congress.  I  have 
certain  general  reactions  to  the  bill.  I  re- 
gard it  as  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should 
limit  itself  to  provlaing  the  machinery  to 
be  followed  to  assist  kn  arriving  at  national 
policy  and  full  emploRrment.  rather  than  at< 
tempting  to  specify  in  advance  policy  meas- 
ures to  be  used  to  meet  future  conditions.  I 
believe  it  wise  to  leave  to  the  President  full 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  preparing  esti- 
mates of  the  nationiil  production  and  em- 
ployment budget.  Ai  d  I  regard  the  consid- 
eration of  jwoposed  iieasures  by  a  congres- 
sional Joint  committee,  which  can  analyze 
the  Interrelationship!  between  the  various 
matters  of  special  concern  to  the  House  and 
Senate  conunittees  represented,  as  an  Im- 
portant step  in  the  process  of  preparing  na- 
tional policy  to  maintain  full  employment. 

I  heartily  endorse  ^he  purposes  and  prln- 
clples  of  the  bill. 


Training;  of  Wisconsin  Veterans  b  the 
Field  of  Agriculture 


sincerely, 


Ftn>  M.  ViKSON. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
most  interesting  training  program  for 
Wisconsin  veterans. 

It  seems  that  under  the  direction  of 
O.  W.  Price,  Chief  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Education  Division  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  located  at 
V/ood,  Wis.,  veterans  of  this  war  are  be- 
ing trained  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  offer  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  an  interview  between  Mr. 
Arthur  Page,  associate  editor  of  Prairie 
Parmer  and  Mr.  Price,  over  radio  station 
WLS,  Chicago.  111.,  on  May  15. 

At  a  time  when  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  interested  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  our  men  who  have  done  the  fighting 
for  us,  I  am  sure  that  Members  will  find 
this  radio  interview  very  enhghteniug: 

Mr.  Pac«.  At  the  close  of  the  war  we  will 
have  some  13,000.000  veterans,  most  of 
whom  will  be  entitled  to  free  education  or 
training  at  Government  expense.  Many  of 
them  were  on  farms  when  they  went  Into 
service.  What  is  being  done  for  them,  and 
what  is  planned?  To  answer  these  questions, 
we  are  pleased  to  have  as  our  guest  today  Mr. 
O.  W.  Price,  Chief.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  Education  Division,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, from  our  sister  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Price,  do  you  think  that  there  will  be 
many  veterans  who  will  want  to  return  to 
farms  or  take  up  farming?  You  recall  that 
old  song  they  sung  during  the  last  war, 
"How 're  you  going  to  keep  'em  down  on  the 
farm  after  they've  seen  Paree?"  Now  how  are 
you  going  to  keep  'em  down  on  the  farm 
after  they  have  seen  Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  all  other  points  of 
the  compass? 

Mr.  Price.  I  agree,  that  some  of  these 
World  War  II  veterans  will  be  world  travelers 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  and  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  settling  down  after  they  return. 
However,  many  of  them  will  be  so  tired  of 
traveling  that  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
settle  down  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
farm  life.  It  is  estimated  that  four-fifths  cf 
farm  youth  in  service  will  return  to  farming 
and  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  number 
of  city  youth,  possibly  too  many,  who  have 
learned  to  like  the  great  outdoors  while  in  the 
Army  and  will  want  to  take  up  farm  life. 
Love  for  Mother  Earth,  love  for  animals  and 
growing  things,  and  a  life  of  quiet  inde- 
pendence, sort  of  gets  Into  a  man's  bones, 
and  a  fellow  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
on  a  farm  and  likes  it  doesn't  change  easily. 
Right  now  there  is  a  noticeable  trend  away 
from  the  farm  among  veterans,  however  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  will  continue.  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  back- 
to-the-farm  movement  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Another  reason  Is  the  loan  feature  of  the 
GI  bill  which  will  make  It  possible  for  thou- 
sands of  veterans  to  buy  farms,  and  on  better 
terms  than  anyone  else  has  ever  been  able  to 
buy.  If  a  veteran  can  talk  some  Federal 
agency,  such  as  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Into  a  first  loan,  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
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ministration  will,  under  certain  conditions, 
guarantee  the  entire  amount  of  the  second 
loan.  The  loan  features  of  the  GI  bill  ^ould 
greatly  stimulate  farm  ownership. 

Mr.  Pack.  Do  you  think  that  Teterans 
should  be  urged  to  stay  away  from  farm- 
ing? 

Mr.  Price.  I  do  not.  There  are  about 
1,000,000  farm  youth  In  the  armed  services. 
Many  of  these  should  return  to  farm  life. 
The  World  War  n  veteran  represents  the 
best  brains,  brawn,  and  skill  in  the  coun- 
try. Agriculture  needs  him.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way:  Farming  Is  the  lifeblood  of  the 
Nation,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  it  will 
need  new  blood — a  transfusion.  The  re- 
turning veteran  will  furnish  it.  For  many 
years  now  the  farm  has  been  lortng  many 
of  its  fine  young  men  to  *he  city. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  examfple,  a  survey  made 
for  Governor  Goodland  last  year  showed 
that  In  this  State  one-third  of  the  186.000 
farmers  are  65  or  more  years  of  age.  The  war 
over,  the  land-planning  agencies  figure  that 
many  of  the  62.000  older  fanners  will  want 
to  retire;  that  some  50,000  farms  will  be  for 
sale.  Many  of  these  farms  are  among  the 
best  In  the  State,  so  I  would  say  that  the 
otrtlook  for  the  returning  GI  is  good  In  Wis- 
consin. We  expect  to  train  seme  very  fine 
farmers  among  the  veterans.  There  is  grave 
danger  that  prices  may  get  out  of  hand  and 
something  may  have  to  be  done  to  prevent  It. 

Mr.  Paci.  Of  course,  meany  veterans  will 
take  up  training  in  Jobs  related  to  farming. 

Mr.  Pricz.  Yes;  we  have  veterans  who  are 
being  trained  as  general  farmers,  dairy  farm- 
ers, cheese  mak:;rs.  poultry  farmers,  bee 
keepers,  dairy  herdsmen,  farm  managers, 
agricultural  agents,  agricultural  engineers, 
nurserymen,  veterinarians,  soil  specialists, 
dairy  testers,  milk  inspectors,  teachers,  plant 
pathologists,  farm  mechanics.  Implement 
salesmen,  etc. 

Wisconsin  has  many  lakes  and  consider- 
able State  and  United  States  forestry  areas. 
We  expect  a  considerable  number  of  veterans 
will  be  interested  in  the  various  ty{>es  of 
conservation  jobs.  There  is  also  the  great 
field  of  service  occupations  which  serve  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  understand  that  you  have  some 
veterans  in  Uaining  on  the  farm.  Tell  us 
about  this  method  of  training. 

Mr.  Price.  That  is  right.  So  far,  I  believe 
that  we  have  the  only  ones  In  the  entire 
country. 

Mr.  Pagx.  Just  how  are  the  selections 
made? 

Mr.  Peic«.  We  may  find  In  counseling  with 
the  veteran  that  he  has  aptitude  for  farming, 
that  he  has  a  farm  or  knows  of  a  farm  which 
would  provide  the  t3rpe  of  training  needed 
and  that  he  is  the  type  of  person  who  would 
profit  more  by  personal  Instrtictlon  on  the 
job  than  by  going  to  school,  or  he  may  have 
finished  a  course  at  school  and  is  now  ready 
for  practical  instruction  In  farming. 

Ours  Is  an  individualized  program  with 
special  emphasis  on  what  Is  best  for  the  par- 
ticular veteran.  We  send  a  training  officer, 
who  la  a  specialist  In  agrieulttn^.  to  make  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  proposed  farm  In  order 
to  determine  whether  It  lends  Itself  to  a  sat- 
isfactory training  program. 

We  only  approve  family-size  farms,  that  is. 
farms  that  are  large  enough  and  good  enough 
to  be  economically  sound  from  which  he  can 
earn  a  sufficient  income  to  keep  his  famUy 
In  comfort  and  health,  to  educate  his  chU- 
dren  and  to  Integrate  himself  Into  the  com- 
munity as  a  happy  and  useful  citizen.  We 
are  opposed  to  putting  veterans  on  so-called 
marginal  land  and  oversized  city  lots  of  a 
few  acres  where  they  will  later  starve  out 
when  Government  assistance  Is  removed. 
V/e  are  also  not  In  favor  of  colony  farms  for 
veterans.  These  were  tried  out  after  World 
War  I.  anf^  were  found  very  unsuccesbluL    I 
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have  reference  to  some  of  the  "^eterans- 
vlUes"  which  were  complete  failures. 

It  the  farm  Is  approved,  the  training  of- 
ficer then  prepares  a  detailed  training  pro- 
gram, listing  the  various  farm  operations  in 
whirti  he  is  to  receive  Instruction.  A  budget 
Is  made  up,  and  the  veteran  keeps  detailed 
records  of  his  Income  and  outgo,  as  well  as 
records  of  all  of  the  things  whi<^  he  does 
while  In  training.  We  then  arrange,  xinder 
a  contract  with  the  State  board  for  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  for  the  local 
Smith-Hughes  agrictultural  teacher  to  visit 
the  veteran  at  least  once  each  week  and  to 
give  him  personal  instruction  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  farm. 

He  also  attends  any  courses  given  for  local 
farmers,  and  uses  the  shop  facilities  of  the 
local  school.  If  possible,  he  attends  one  of 
the  farm  short  courses  held  during  the  win- 
ter months  at  the  university.  He  may  also 
be  provided  with  home  study  courses  from 
the  extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Books  and  magazines  needed  are 
furnished  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  veteran  is  visited  by  a  training  officer 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  once  each 
month,  who  checfcs  up  on  his  progress  and 
assists  him  with  his  training. 

He  Is  encouraged  to  take  part  in  all  com- 
munity affairs,  farmers'  associations,  etc., 
and  become  an  Integrated  part  of  the  com- 
munity. We  have  a  few  veterans  in  this  type 
of  training  who  are  doing  exceptionally  well. 
For  example,  a  25-year-Qid  ex-private  first 
class  near  Gleason,  Wis.,  who  is  on  a  rented 
farm  with  110  acres  of  tillable  land  and  200 
acres  of  pasture.  He  has  the  beginning  of  a 
nifit  herd  ot  dairy  cattle. 

Then  we  have  a  former  paratrooper  with  a 
bad  head  Injury  In  training  on  his  father's 
farm  near  Appleton.  Upon  completion  of 
training,  he  will  take  over  the  ci|»eration  cf 
the  farm. 

I  also  recall  a  veteran  who  found  It  im- 
possible to  adjust  himself  to  university  life 
because  of  a  serious  diabetic  condition.  A 
training  project  was  set  up  for  him  on  a  farm 
near  Wilton.  Wis.,  where  he  was  able  to  make 
good  adjustment. 

Anothcf  young  veteran,  with  a  crippled 
arm,  near  Menomonle  has  made  wonderful 
progress  and  is  about  ready  for  rehabilita- 
tion. He  has  a  fine  dairy  herd  started  and 
will  do  well  on  the  farm  he  has  purchased. 

There  are  some  people  who  contend  that 
the  only  place  to  learn  farming  is  on  the 
farm.  Ordinarily,  we  would  prefer  that  the 
veteran  take  1  or  2  years  of  Instruction  at  a 
g.od  agricultural  school  to  be  foUowed  by 
training  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Pacx.  I  know  that  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  fine  courses  in  agriculture  for 
b  3h-school  graduates.  Have  courses  been 
established  for  veterans  who  have  less  than  a 
high -school  education? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  Recently  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  restored  its  2-year  terminal 
courses  in  agriculture.  We  also  have  prac- 
tical courses  at  Platteville  and  River  Falls 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  These  two  schools 
operate  farms  In  connection. 

Mr.  Page.  A  few  minutes  ago  you  referred 
to  training  veterans  to  be  farm  mechanics. 
What  are  the  possibilities  along  this  line? 

Mr.  Pricx.  The  possibilities  are  very  good. 
A  survey  made  by  the  Implement  Dealers  As- 
sociation last  year  showed  that  there  was  an 
acute  shortage  of  farm  mechanics.  Every 
dealer  needed  one  or  more.  Throughout  the 
smaller  towns  there  are  good  opportunities 
for  all-around  mechanics  who  can  fix  a  trac- 
tor, a  cream  separator,  do  repairs  to  houses 
and  barns,  etc. 

We  have  two  such  courses — one  at  the  Ra- 
cine Vocational  School  and  the  other  at  the 
Platteville  State  Teachers  College.  Theee  are 
general  courses  which  Include  blacksmlthlng. 
welding,  machine-shop  practice,  woodwork, 
etc   Practical  work  is  done  on  farm  machin- 


ery in  the  oommtmtty.  The  tosUtutlonal 
training  may  be  followed  by  training  oo  tlie 
Job.  where  they  acquire  the  necessary  skill 
to  become  expert  mechanics. 

A  recent  stUTey  made  by  Prof.  P.  W.  Duf- 
fee.  chairman  of  the  agrlculttiral  engineering 
school  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
showed  that  there  are  19,840  farms  in  Wis- 
consin that  were  In  seed  of  major  repairs 
to  their  buildings.  He  estimated  that  a 
total  of  $150,000,000  would  be  necessary  to 
Install  such  comforts  as  bathrooms,  ftir- 
naces,  electricity  to  make  their  homes  mod- 
ern and  comfortable,  so  you  see  there  is  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  well -trained  vet- 
erans to  go  Into  bt»lnes6  for  themselves  and 
sell  their  services  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Pace.  Wisconsin  is  a  great  dairy  State. 
Do  you  expect  to  train  veterans  for  Jobs  re- 
lated to  this  Industry? 

Mr,  Pricz.  Tes.  It  is  expected  that  many 
of  the  veterans  will  find  Jobs  of  this  kind. 
Borne  are  being  trained  at  college  and  seme 
on  the  job.  We  have  a  former  Air  Corps  ser- 
geant who  served  In  Africa  and  Italy.  Thl» 
veteran,  after  a  short  training  period  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  now  Is  In  training 
on  the  Job  as  a  dairy  herd  tester  with  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  of  Jef- 
ferson. Wis.  Then  we  have  a  28-year-old  e«- 
soldler  who  sustained  a  30-percent  leg  In- 
Jury  In  combat  who  Is  being  trained  as  a  milk 
inspector  with  the  Cooperative  Badger  Con- 
solidated Milk  Plant  at  Shawano,  Wis.  An- 
other 33 -year -old  veteran  who  came  here 
from  Germany  at  the  age  of  16  Is  being 
trained  as  a  dairy  herdsman  with  the  Bo- 
Cann  Farms  at  Fall  River.  Wis. 

Mr.  PACE.  Do  you  find  some  dty-bred  rrt- 
erans  who  have  a  so-called  romantic  attarti- 
ment  to  the  farm? 

Mr.  Price.  Yes.  We  do  not  approve  a  vet- 
eran for  training  as  a  farmer  unless  he  had 
been  raised  on  a  farm,  or  has  a  very  definite 
Interest  in  being  a  farmer.  Some  people 
do  not  know  how  much  hard  work  and  how 
much  sidll  is  required  In  order  to  be  a  suc- 
cestful  farmer.  A  very  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical skUl  Is  needed  nowadays.  If  married, 
we  ascertain  whether  the  wife  likes  farm  life. 
This  is  very  necessary  Inasmuch  as  the  pros- 
pects ol  ma^*"e  a  good  farmer  might  be 
spoiled  if  he  has  a  wife  who  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  life  in  the  counuy. 

Mr.  PACE.  Are  the  various  courses  which 
you  speak  of  open  to  veterans  under  the 
GI  bill  the  same  as  for  hanciicapped  vet- 
erans, and  where  should  veterans  write  or 
Inquire  who  might  be  interested? 

Mr.  Price.  The  ccrurses  which  I  rpeak  of  are 
open  to  both  types  of  trainees.  World  War 
n  veterans  should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  the  State  in  which  they  are  located. 
In  Wisconsin  the  regional  office  la  at  Wood, 
with  branch  offices  at  Milwaukee,  Eau  Claire, 
Madison,  and  Oreen  Bay. 


Bretton  Woo^s  Agreenent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^ES 
Tuesday.  June  5.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rwnarks  in  the  Recobd.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  radio  stations  WJMS, 
Ironwood;    WHDF.    Calumet;    WDMJ, 
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Marquette;  and  WDBC,  Escanaba, May  4, 
1945: 

Friends  and  neighbors  In  the  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict, during  the  last  4  years.  4  long  years 
of  war.  all  of  ua  have  made  heavy  sacrifices 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  We  have  worked 
and  prayed  as  never  before  for  victory  and 
peace.  Many  of  you  have  given  sons  or 
brothers  or  husbands  to  that  cause.  That 
sacrifice  of  life,  the  sacrifices  still  to  come, 
must  not  be  In  vain.  All  of  us  must  pay  our 
debt  to  the  dead  and  wounded  Who  pur- 
chased victory  for  ua  so  dearly. 

We  learned  at  bitter  cost,  after  the  last 
war,  that  peace  Is  not  easy.  In  many  ways 
It  Is  more  dilDcuit.  more  complex,  and  more 
uncertain  than  the  waging  of  war.  For  20 
years,  between  the  two  World  Wars,  the 
enemies  of  leace  haunted  the  capitals  of  the 
world  unrecogniz?d.  This  time  we  must  be 
wiser.  We  must  not  be  brought  to  the  brink 
of  disaster  again  by  our  refusal  to  recognize 
the  causes  of  war. 

Because  of  the  widespread  devastation 
•broad,  of  the  total  political  and  economic 
collapse  of  mrany  countries,  the  Job  of  peace 
will  be  almost  unbelievably  complex  and 
diJBcult.  It  will  demand  tolerance  and  pati- 
ence and  understanding  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us. 

Tonight  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  one  of 
the  bills  now  before  Congress  which  I  be- 
lieve will  aid  immeasurably  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 
This  is  the  Wagner-Spence  bill,  which  Incor- 
porates the  proposals  of  the  so-called  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreement.  This  agreement, 
under  the  official  title  of  the  United  Nations 
Monetary  Conference,  was  signed  last  sum- 
mer in  the  little  New  Hampshire  town  of 
Bretton  Woods  by  delegates  from  the  United 
States  and  from  43  other  nations.  It  has 
been  put  Into  legislative  form  and  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Robeht  Wagnxr  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Brint  Spinci,  of  Kentucky. 

What  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  does 
Is  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  Jobs  at  home 
and  peace  abroad.  Of  course,  the  agreement 
standing  by  Itself  will  not  bring  full  em- 
ployment at  home  nor  prevent  wars  for  all 
time.  As  our  late  President,  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, described  It  In  his  special  message  to 
Congress  urging  Its  enactment  into  law,  the 
agreement  Is  "the  cornerstone  for  Interna- 
tional economic  cooperation."  He  called  Its 
proposals  "part  of  a  consistent  whole.  •  •  • 
a  whole  that  is  our  hope  for  a  secure  and 
fruitful  world." 

A  great  deal  of  hocus-pocus  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  and 
because  most  of  us  are  pretty  uninformed 
about  international  economics  a  lot  of  this 
hocus-pocus  has  been  accepted  as  sound 
reasoning. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  a  little  too  Inclined  to 
let  someone  else  worry  about  the  things  we 
consider  to  t>e  over  our  heads.  But  this 
very  timidity  and  "let  George  do  It"  attitude 
about  this  partlciilar  legislation  Is  dangerous 
because  the  ratification  or  rejection  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  by  the  Congress 
will  touch  our  lives  very  intimately  In  the 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  It  Is  not 
only  a  bread-and-butter  question  for  workers 
and  consumers  here  In  this  country;  It  may 
very  well  contain  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  or  when  we  fight  World 
War  in. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  very  much  doubt 
In  anyone's  mind  now  about  the  direct  re- 
lationship between  the  great  world  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  and  the  World  War  into 
which  we  were  drawn  In  the  first  year  of  the 
forties. 

In  all  of  the  great  manufacturing  coun- 
tries of  the  world— including  the  greatest  of 
them,  the  United  Stales — production  fell  off 
almost  to  a  standstill  In  the  thirties.  What 
this   meant  In  the  international   fi/fld  was 


a  mad  scramble  for  m  (W  markets,  for  greater 
exports  and  fewer  Imports. 

Artificial  respiration  In  the  form  of  high 
tariffs,  of  currency  devaluation,  of  trade 
quotas,  and  other  de^  ices  to  limit  importa- 
tion of  foreign-made  goods,  was  applied  by 
the  Individual  countr  es  to  revive  their  world 
markets.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  these 
devices  didn't  work;  their  failure  was  felt  In 
your  own  town — In  mines  shut  down.  In  bank 
and  business  failures.  In  ghost  towns. 

Now.  of  course,  this  very  unstable  economic 
condition — we  called  t  depression — was  good 
business  from  the  joint  of  view  of  some 
banking  Interests  who  made  profits  from  the 
frantic  efforts  of  entire  nations  to  adjust  to 
the  loss  of  their  mar  lets. 

The  International  aankers  and  financiers 
did  not  lose  on  the  hi  nkrupt  and  abandoned 
business  enterprises  1  ere  and  In  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  work  .  The  people  who  lost 
were  the  men  and  women  who  were  thrown 
out  of  Jobs;  the  me  i  and  women  who  In- 
vested their  savings  n  businesses  that  were 
swallowed  up  In  the  I  ottomless  pit  of  world- 
wide depression. 

World  trade  actually  never  did  recover 
from  the  depression  of  the  thirties.  It  has 
been  for  almost  a  de:ade  now  living  on  the 
goods  of  war.  Wher  the  war  Is  over,  when 
shoes  and  blankets  and  automobiles,  and 
corn  and  tobacco  repl  ace  guns  and  tanks  and 
planes  In  the  cargo  space  going  to  Europe 
and  all  the  ports  of  the  world,  we  will  be 
Involved  in  the  same  cutthroat  competition 
for  markets  unless  plans  are  laid  now  to 
stabilize  world  tra<  e.  This  stabilization 
must  be  through  coi  itrols  over  the  moneys 
and  methods  by  wh  ch  trade  Is  conducted. 

Before  I  go  Into  ths  specific  details  of  the 
agreement.  I  want  tc  emphasize  the  over-all 
objectives  of  the  nations  who  drew  up  the 
agreement. 

Their  first  desire  vas  to  prevent  the  kind 
of  financial  and  eccnomic  aggression  that 
helped  Germany  and  Japan  build  their  mili- 
tary machines.  WhJ  t  they  sought  was  the 
creation  of  a  healthy  '  porld  economy  In  which 
the  virus  of  economic  piracy  and  tyranny 
could  not  survive;  a  i  rorld  economy  In  which 
Germany  could  not  drain  the  resources  of 
weaker  neighbor  sMtes  to  build  her  war 
machine,  or  in  which  Japan  could  not  drive 
China  to  the  point  of  inflationary  collapse  to 
feed  her  dreams  of  eitiplre. 

The  agreement  see]  :s  to  achieve  a  balance, 
not  only  In  monetary  terms  but  In  terms  of 
exchange  of  goods  and  materials  so  that  na- 
tions and  peoples  m  ly  prosper  and  live  to- 
gether Instead  of  flgh  ing  and  dying  together. 

The  Bretton  Woo<  s  agreement  does  not 
provide  a  solution  fo:  all  the  economic  con- 
flicts among  the  countries  of  the  world;  In  it- 
self It  is  not  a  sure  guarantee  against  war. 
But,  because  it  sets  ip  controls  over  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  ^ar — economic  rivalry — 
It  is  an  Important  an  1  necessary  step  toward 
permanent  peace. 

Essentially  what  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment proposes  Is  the  creation  of  two  inter- 
national cooperative  c  rganizatlons;  the  Inter- 
national Bank  fcr  F  econstruction  and  De- 
velopment, and  the  international  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  purp>ose  of  the  bank  Is  to  help  the 
war-devastated  count  ries  of  Europe  and  Asia 
In  ihelr  programs  o;  reconstruction.  It  Is 
also  designed  to  aid  In  the  development  of 
backward  countries  s)  that  they  may  not  be 
a  drag  on  postwar  woild  economy.  The  bank 
will  function  through  long-term  loans  among 
nations. 

These  purposes  of  the  bank  make  good 
sense  from  our  point  of  view  because,  when 
our  war-production  program  becomes  a 
peace-production  prorram  after  the  war.  this 
country  will  have  toT export  something  like 
•  10,000.000.000  worth 'of  goods  if  we  are  to 
have  anything  like  fiill  employment. 

Most  of  the  count] 'les  of  the  world  have 


been  stripped  of  their 


ability  to  pay  for  Amer- 


lean  goods  unless  they  can  borrow  the  money 
on  a  long-term  basis.  A  great  deal  of  this 
necessary  borrowing  for  postwar  purchases 
can  be  made  through  private  banks  and  fin- 
anciers, but  firms  in  most  of  the  countries 
that  have  been  Impoverished  by  long  years 
of  war  cannot  put  up  guaranties  to  secure 
private  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  Interest.  This 
is  the  function  of  the  bank.  It  will  add  Its 
guarantee  If  the  borrowing  firm  Is  sound,  if 
tts  project  Is  endorsed  by  the  government  of 
the  coimtry  in  which  the  firm  Is  located,  and 
If  the  rates  of  Interest  and  amortization 
schedules  are  reasonable. 

The  bank  may  also  make  direct  loans 
through  selling  its  securities  In  a  member 
country  and  lending  directly  to  the  borrow- 
ing firm,  or  It  may  lend  directly  from  Its 
paid-in  capital.    . 

The  first  function,  however,  that  of  guar- 
anteeing private  loans  with  reasonable  rates 
and  terms  of  payment.  Is  Its  primary  func- 
tion and  the  one  which  will  most  widely  be 
used. 

The  best  example  of  working  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment that  I  can  give  Is  through  a  com- 
parison I  recently  read  of  the  bank  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration.  The  bank 
will  operate  In  the  International  field  of 
lending  In  almost  exactly  the  way  FHA  has 
operated  In  home  mortgaging  In  the  United 
States. 

In  this  way  the  necessary  financing  of  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  of  the  war- 
torn  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  can  be 
done  through  private  banking  Interests  but 
without  the  risk  to  the  private  Investor.  The 
risk  is  assumed  by  the  International  Bank, 
and  Is  mutually  shared  by  all  of  Its  44  mem- 
bers. Of  course,  while  removing  the  element 
of  risk  to  the  Investor,  at  the  same  time  this 
plan  removes  the  opportunity  for  unreason- 
able profit  from  the  private  bankers  and 
financiers.  This  is  the  simple  reason  behind 
their  objections  to  the  plan. 

The  bank  may  also  make  direct  loans 
through  selling  its  securities  In  a  member 
country  and  lending  directly  to  either  a  bor- 
rowing country  or  private  firm,  or  it  may  lend 
directly  from  Its  paid-in  capital. 

The  first  function,  however,  that  of  guar- 
anteeing private  loans  with  reasonable  rates 
and  terms  of  payment.  Is  its  primary  purpose 
and  the  one  which  will  be  most  widely 
utilized. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  will  be  subscribed 
to  at  agreed-upon  quotas  by  all  member 
countries.  Of  the  total  proposed  capital  of 
•9.100,000,000,  the  share  assigned  to  the 
United  States  Is  •3,175.000,000.  Of  this 
amoimt  only  10  percent  Is  to  be  paid  in  at  the 
outset,  which  means  that  the  immediate  in- 
vestment of  the  United  States  would  b« 
•317,500.000,000. 

As  against  the  cost  of  war  and  economic 
anarchy,  this  figure  does  not  represent  a 
drop  In  the  bucket. 

The  Monetary  Fund  set  up  by  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  creates  machinery  for  the 
prevention  of  currency  manipulation.  Under 
Its  terms  agreed  to  by  the  44  nations,  all 
member  nations  must  set  their  currency 
valuation  In  terms  of  gold  or  the  dollar,  and 
they  must  abide  by  that  valuation. 

Because  of  the  dislocations  caused  not  only 
by  the  war  but  by  the  long  period  of  eco- 
nomic chaos  before  the  war.  many  countries 
do  not  have  sufficient  dollars  or  gold  to  pay 
for  Import  goods  and  materials.  They  have 
not  themselves  been  exporting  and  therefore 
do  not  have  the  moneys  of  the  countries 
with  whom  they  will  now  want  to  deal. 

T"ne  fund  will  make  It  possible  for  them 
to  buy  or  borrow  on  short-term  notes  limited 
amounts  of  foreign  currencies  or  facilitate 
their  foreign  trade  and  will  prevent  artificial 
Jockeying  of  money  values.  Money  will  not 
be,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  commodity 
m  Itself  but  will  be  the  means  by  which 
goods  and  materials  can  be  purchased. 
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The  Important  thing  to  realize  Is  that  this 
fund,  agreed  upon  by  44  nations  to  protect 
themselves  against  artificial  money  manipu- 
lations, is  protection  against  the  chaotic 
International  finances  which  permitted  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  so  maneuver  their  cur- 
rencies that  they  could  fiood  the  world  with 
cheap,  useless  gadgets  while  they  purchased 
in  exchange  the  materials  of  war.  Of  course. 
monetary  policies  alone  were  not  responsible 
for  the  war  machines  of  Germany  and  Japan, 
but  they  were  a  big  factor  in  enabling  these 
aggressor  nations  to  prepare  for  wer  after 
they  had  made  the  political  decision  to  make 
war. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize.  is  not  the  economic 
cure-all  which  will  bring  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  world;  nor  Is  it  the  total  answer 
to  the  why  of  war.  It  is  an  important  begin- 
ning to  achieving  international  accord  In 
the  economic  field— the  accord  without 
which  we  cannot  have  fe&ce. 


The  Situation  at  Trieste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or   WASHINGTON 

UJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  me.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Frank  E.  Karelsen.  Jr.,  published 
In  the  New  York  Times  on  May  28.  1945. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Karel- 
sen was  the  representative  of  the  World 
War  I  Peace  Conference,  who,  following 
the  last  war,  was  ordered  to  Fiume  and 
the  surrounding  country  and  charged 
with  responsibility  of  Investigating  the 
political  and  social  conditions  and  mak- 
ing a  report  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

Through  this  mission  he  became  an  au- 
thority on  the  situation  at  Fiume  and 
Trieste,  which  again  today  is  disturbing 
that  section  of  the  world  and  threaten- 
ing the  relations  among  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Karelsen's  letter  takes  on  greater 
significance,  coming,  as  it  does,  out  of 
this  authoritative  background.  To  my 
mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  even  more  im- 
portant because  of  its  conclusions,  in 
which  I  believe  most  Americans  must 
concur.  This  Nation  must  retain  its  role 
of  the  Independent  mediator  In  disputes 
among  the  United  Nations,  friendly  to  all 
but  a  partisan  of  none.  It  was  this  posi- 
tion which  our  late  great  President. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  strove  so  hard  to 
maintain.  And  it  was  this  position  which 
enabled  the  United  States  to  act  as  a  bal- 
ance wheel  in  International  affairs,  to 
keep  and  preserve  the  unity  and  friend- 
ship between  itself,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain,  a  unity  and  friendship 
even  more  vital  today  for  i.he  keeping  of 
the  peace. 
The  letter  as  published  in  the  Times 

reads: 

Trieste    CkjNTROL    Analyzed — Action    Ajter 

Last  War  Recaixkd  in  Co:*nsction  WriH 

Seapoet  Cities 
To  the  EorroR  or  the  New  Yjrk  Times: 

We  have  all  heard  a  great  deal  about  Tito's 
armv  taking  control  of  Trieste  and  Fmme. 
However,  to  see  his  actions  In   the  proper 


perspective,  a  few  facts  about  some  happen- 
ings at  the  close  of  the  last  war  should  be 
recalled. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  of  World 
War  I  the  writer  was  ordered  to  Fiume  and 
the  surrounding  country  to  investigate  politi- 
cal and  social  conditions  and  report  the  find- 
ings bpc*:  to  the  Peace  Conference.  He  was  to 
gather  evidence  which  would  throw  light  on 
whether  Fiume  and  Trieste  should  l)elong  to 
Italy  or  Yugolsvia. 

The  writer  was  the  first  American  officer 
to  enter  Plume  and  the  neighboring  country, 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  found  that  th« 
Italians  had  taken  possession  of  the  city  and 
were  suppressing,  by  every  means  known  to 
dictatorship,  Croatian  or  Yugoslav  activities 
and  political  groups.  His  Investigation 
showed  that  the  people  of  Flume  and  en- 
virons four  or  five  to  one  wanted  that  city 
to  belong  to  Yugoslavia,  and  that,  economi- 
cally, beyond  question  both  Fiume  and 
Trieste  would  be  more  prosperous  end  politl- 
cf  lly  free  If  they  did  not  belong  to  Italy.  AU 
of  this  was  ro»ported  back  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, and  that  Conference  decided  Fiume 
should  belong  to  Yugoslavia,  and  that  Trieste, 
while  under  Italian  sovereignty,  should  be  an 
open  city. 

Through  machinations  of  various  kinds, 
the  Italians  never  left  Fiume  and  never  paid 
any  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  regard  to  either  city,  bo  that 
Yugoslavia,  by  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
the  Peace  Conference,  lost  what  this  time 
she  does  not  wish  to  lose. 

KEASON    rOR    DISTRUST 

When  the  writer  revisited  Flume  and 
Trieste  in  1926  he  found  that  they  were  liter- 
ally dead  cities.  Trieste,  which  under  Aus- 
tria was  a  thriving  seaport,  under  the  Italians 
lost  nearly  all  of  its  commerce  and  Industry. 
The  wharves  were  empty,  and  blocks  of  the 
city  buildings  and  stores  were  deserted. 
Many  streetcar  lines  were  abandoned,  and 
the  population  had  diminished  substan- 
tially. The  reasons  were  obvious.  As  a 
seaport  neither  Fiume  nor  Trieste  had  any 
value  to  Italy.  The  tariffs  and  economic  con- 
trols were  such  that  Yugoslavia  and  Axistrla 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  these  cities,  and, 
geogrpahlcally.  Venice.  Ancona.  Brindlsl, 
Genoa,  etc..  were  far  better  located  for  Italy's 
needs.  In  fact,  neither  Fiume  nor  Trieste 
was  of  any  commercial  use  to  Italy 
whatsoever. 

It  is  httle  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  time 
(especially  since  she  has  Russia's  sympathy) 
Yugoslavia  should  desire  to  pursue  an  en- 
tirely different  course  and  not  trust  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Peace  Conference. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  last 
war  the  Crcatlans  and  Yugoslavs  helped 
materially  in  bringing  about  the  peace  by 
their  revolt  against  Germany.  This  time 
Italy  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  conflict 
and  has  caused  a  tremendous  loss  of  life  to 
the  Allies,  while  Tito  and  h's  forces  have  sac- 
rificed enormously  for  the  Allied  cause.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  if  Yugoslavia  should 
be  very  much  aggrieved  If  she  does  not  this 
time  get  possession  of  these  cities. 

These  seaports  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
commercial  life  of  Yugoslavia  and  would  also 
be  valuable  to  Russia.  If  Yugoslavia  should  be 
under  the  sphere  of  Influence  of  Russia.  For 
centuries  Russia  has  desired  a  warm-water 
seaport,  and  for  those  same  centuries  England 
has  maneuvered  to  keep  this  away  from  her 
or  from  any  country  under  her  sphere  of 
influence. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters  where  British 
and  Russian  interests  conflict,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  should  be  neither  pro- 
Russian  nor  pro-British,  nor  anti-Russian 
nor  antl-Brltl£h.  but  we  should  be  guided  by 
the  Justice  of  the  claims  presented  and  their 
Influence  on  future  peace. 

Frank  E.  Karelsen.  Jr. 
New  York,  May  23, 1945. 


Maritime  War  Bonuses  Must  Be  Contimied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  to  me,  I  include  a 

statement  which  I  presented  to  the 
Maritime  War  Emergency  Beard  on 
Thursday.  May  31.  1945.  The  statement 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  statement  to  sup- 
plement the  statement  made  on  my  behalf 
and  at  my  request  by  my  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Richard  Seller,  at  the  hearing  held  before 
your  honorable  board  May  12.  1945.  I  fully 
concur  In  Mr.  Seller's  statement.  However, 
at  that  time.  Mr.  Seller  requested  that  I  bo 
permitted  to  fUe  an  additional  statement  in 
writing  upon  my  return  to  Washington,  and 
this  request  was  granted.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  thus  extended  me. 

As  a  former  merchant  seaman — a  marine 
fireman  In  1928  and  1927—1  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  cur  merchant  marine, 
and  I  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  In 
the  past  10  years  and  of  the  real  needs  of  the 
merchant  seamen  which  have  only  begun 
to  be  met  under  the  so-called  war  bonus 
during  this  war. 

War  bonuses  have  now  become  part  of  the 
seaman's  take-home  pay.  It  is  not  now  a 
question  of  whether  the  risks  are  lesser  or 
greater,  but  of  how  anxious  America  Is  to 
keep  a  loyal,  courageous,  and  tklUed  a  body 
of  seamen  as  any  nation  ever  had  able  to 
afford  to  continue  working  In  the  United 
States  merchant  marine. 

According  to  the  statement  announced  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the 
unions,  and  the  operators,  war-risk  compen- 
sation was  always  considered  as  an  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  To  quote  the 
statement's  language.  "In  order  to  afford  a 
procedure  for  settling  questions  relating  to 
war-risk  compensation  nd  insurance 
•  •  •  such  questions  suall  be  settled  In 
such  manner  as  shall  most  certainly  assist 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  wbt." 

Now  that  we  expect  complete  triumph  over 
the  last  of  our  enemies,  we  are  surely  not 
indlfflerent  to  our  peacetime  merchant  ma- 
rine strength.  If  we  turned  to  war  bonuses 
to  aid  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  there  Is 
no  principled  reason  why,  in  approaching 
peacetime,  we  may  not  find  an  equivalent 
means  to  maintain  whatever  level  of  skilled 
employment  the  Nation  deems  advisable  in 
its  merchant  marine. 

As  Senator  Barklet  said  on  the  Senate 
floor.  commemora.tmg  Maritime  Day,  May  21. 
"Today  our  merchant  marine  is  manned  by 
resolute  seamen.  If  we  allow  the  conditions 
of  employment  to  slip  back  to  pitiful  levels, 
as  we  did  following  the  last  war,  we  shall 
perforce  make  the  ships  a  haven  for  the  shift- 
less and  Irresponsible.  We  cannot  build  a 
powerful  merchant  marine  on  low  wages, 
poor  food,  dirty  fo'c'sles  and  archaic  employ- 
ment practices. 

"For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  earnings  of 
American  seamen  have,  during  the  course  of 
the  war.  approached  the  standards  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  workers.  This  has  enabled  our 
seamen  to  marry  and  have  homes.  Today  the 
majority  of  our  seamen  have  dependents. 
They  must  be  assured  continued  adequate 
compensation  for  their  difflcult  and  hazard- 
ous work     •     •     *." 
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On  May  22  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
majority  leacler  ol  the  House,  the  Honorable 
John  McCormack.  of  Massachusetts,  said: 

"Though  faced  with  sharp  reductions  in 
take-home  pay  through  readjustments  In  the 
war  bonuses,  a  problem  which  must  be  met 
with  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  mini- 
mum wage  for  seamen,  though  faced  with 
longer  periods  away  from  home  than  ever 
before  and  with  Japanese  savagery  and  fer- 
ocity, every  ship  will  be  manned  and  our 
Hgbting  men  shall  not  want  for  supplies." 

The  Honorable  Hknrt  M.  Jackson,  my  col- 
league from  Washington,  added: 

"The  questions  of  adequate  wages,  work- 
ing conditionj,  health  standards,  and  social- 
security  protection,  the  maintenance  of 
tralnlrg  ard  upirading  facilities,  the  estab- 
lishment of  orderly  methods  of  entrance  and 
exit  to  the  industry  are  all  of  as  grave  im- 
portance in  tlie  future  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  ship-sale  policy. 

"In  1937  The  newly  established  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  made  an  eco- 
nomic survey  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. Referring  to  the  last  World  War,  the 
survey  said: 

■'  "IJuring  the  war  thousands  of  fine  young 
Americans  wjre  brought  from  every  section 
of  the  country  to  man  the  vessels  acquired  by 
the  Shipping  Board.  They  learned  quickly, 
demonstratini;  that  American  seamen,  given 
decant  working  conditions  and  proper  en- 
couragement, are  the  equal  of  any." 

"The  experience  of  the  last  few  years  has 
clcwely  paralleled  previous  history.  Entering 
the  war  with  a  maritime  labor  force  of  ap- 
prcxhnately  55.000.  less  than  4  years  later, 
we  have  over  225.000  skilled  and  courageous 
merchant  seamen  delivering  the  goods  in 
time. 

"Referring  to  the  postwar  World  War  I  pe- 
riod again,  the  Maritime  Commission's  eco- 
nomic survey  continued: 

"  'Then  came  the  era  of  liquidation  when 
the  Government  began  to  withdraw  from 
shipping.  Lines  were  one  by  one  discontinued 
or  turned  over  to  private  enterprise.  Wages 
fell  and  working  conditions  grew  steadily 
worse  until  at  the  depth  of  the  depression 
Eome  American  seamen  were  receiving  as 
little  as  $25  a  month,  living  under  wretched 
conditions,  eating  unpalatable  food,  and 
working  12  hours  or  more  a  day.  The  result 
of  such  conditions  was  bound  to  be  disas- 
trous. Many  of  our  young  men  left  the  sea, 
never  to  return.  Questionable  elements  fil- 
tered into  the  ranks  of  our  seafarers.  The 
men  grew  bitter  and  desperate.  An  explo- 
sion was  bound  to  cccur." 

"That  explosion  did  occur  and  the  mari- 
time industry  was  in  constant  eruption  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  want  no  repetition 
of  such  history.  We  have  learned  at  sorrow- 
ful loss  to  the  Nation  of  the  imperative  need 
for  an  adequate,  modern,  and  efScient  mer- 
chant fleet  and  for  the  skilled  manpower  to 
operate  that  fleet. 

"The  American  seamen,  through  the  marl- 
time  unions,  have  established  an  excellent 
wartime  record  of  manning  the  vessels  with- 
out delay,  of  speeding  turn-around,  and  of 
solving  In  orderly  and  coop)eratlve  fashion 
the  many  difficulties  confronting  them.  They 
hav>  advanced  as  their  goal  a  minimum  pro- 
gram which  I  am  sure  has  the  wholehearted 
bupport  of  the  American  people.  The  Amer- 
ican seaman  is  asking  for  wages  and  working 
standards  which  are  comparable  to  these  af- 
forded shore-side  workers  who  have  generally 
fared  better  during  the  war  period,  having 
been  exposed  to  none  of  the  grave  risks  of 
the  maritime  profession,  and  have  suffered 
none  of  the  unpleasantness  of  separation 
from  home  and  family." 

It  should  be  quite  clear  to  the  Board  that 
the  question  of  any  action  on  revision  down- 
waid  of  the  war  bonuses  at  this  time  would 
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A  Good  Job  Well  Dooe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  outstanding  job  of  war-bond  sales- 
manship. The  newspaper  carrier  boys  in 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  who  did  the  job  are  en- 
titled to  the  highest  praise  and 
commendation.  Following  is  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  received  from  Thomas 
F.  Kilmartin,  field  representative  of  the 
War  Finance  Committee  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  setting  forth  in  full  detail 
just  how  the  highly  desirable  results 
were  accomplished: 

Mat  29.  1945. 
san  jose  carries  bots  £e^l  over  $300,000  in 

E    BONDS 

In  a  prewar  bond  drive.  250  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury Herald  and  Evening  News  carriers  es- 
tablished an  aniazing  record  in  selling  nearly 
10  percent  of  San  Jose's  E  bond  quota  before 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive  officially  opened 
on  May  14.  Given  a  quota  of  $300,000  by  the 
War  Finance  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  John  O'Keeffe,  these  newspaper 
boys  proved  their  ability  as  topnotch  sales- 
men by  exceeding  their  quota  over  $15,000. 

The  idea  of  carrier  boys  selling  bonds  was 
originated  through  their  circulation  director, 
Donald  W.  Parmer,  who  foresaw  great  pos- 
sibilities of  250  well-trained  little  merchant 
carriers  in  an  all-out  drive  to  cover  nearly 
25.000  homes  in  San  Jose  during  their  month- 
ly collection  period  to  sell  at  least  one  E 
bond  to  each  of  their  subscribers. 

The  two  papers,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  William  McLaughlin,  manager  of  the 
Pioneer  Investors  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, who  also  officiated  as  a  cosponsor  in  the 
promotion  of  this  carrier  drive,  laid  very 
comprehensive  plans  for  this  city-wide  cov- 
erage with  grand  prizes  and  special  awards 
for  recognition  for  the  high  bond  sellers  in 
each  district. 

The  city  was  divided  Into  10  districts  with 
25  carriers  comprising  a  district,  and  eacli 
district  was  supervised  and  managed  by  a 
full-time  district  manager.  Vacation  trips 
of  10  days'  duration  were  awarded  to  the 
highest  bond  sellers  In  each  district.  This 
trip,  with  all  expenses  paid,  to  the  YMCA 
camp  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  also 
included  spending  money  for  the  boys.  War 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  8200,000  were 
awarded  to  other  high  carriers  throughout 
the  city. 

Special  recognition  In  the  form  of  merit 
award  certificates  were  awarded  all  carriers 
who  sold  five  or  more  E  bonds;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, every  carrier  who  sold  one  or  more  E 
bonds  was  the  guest  of  the  newspapers  and 
the  savings  and  loan  association  at  a  sp>ecial 
theater  party. 

How  successful  this  prewar  bond  drive  was 
was  explained  by  Mr.  Farmer,  who  claims  that 
over  6,000  individual  bonds  were  sold  during 
the  drive  from  May  1  to  May  10,  inclusive. 
Over  $315,000.  or  nearly  10  percent  of  San 
Jose's  E  bond  quota,  was  subscribed  through 
these  loyal  carrier  boys.  Tlils  Is  proof  of  our 
belief  In  th?  success  of  this  cnterprls?. 

"E  bonds  were  easy  to  sell  to  my  customers.** 
says  William  Welker,  grand  city  champion, 
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who  sold  161  Individual  bonds  tctallng  $21,000 
In  cash.  "All  of  my  subscribe]  s  realize  the 
Importance  of  backing  the  mli^hty  Seventh 
War  Loan  bond  drive,  so  I  Just  r€  f u«ed  to  take 
'no'  for  an  answer  from  any  of  my  subscrib- 
ers.- 

Ricbard  Carmlchael,  second  h  gh  carrier  in 
the  city,  used  the  positive  appro<tch  in  selling 
nearly  150  Individual  bonds  In  tlie  amount  of 
$23,125.  "Yoa  are  going  to  b.iy  an  extra 
bond  during  the  Seventh  War  L^an  drive,  so 
why  not  buy  that  bond  from  m?,  your  Mer- 
cury Herald  carrier  boy." 

Every  known  method  of  stlmvlatlng  a  tie- 
sire  to  buy  was  employed  by  «11  carriers  in 
selling  bonds,  as  all  boys  received  dally  in- 
structions In  the  form  of  pep  bulletins  or 
bond  rallies  by  well-trained  district  man- 
agers. Very  few,  If  any,  boys  retorted  to  the 
usual  approach,  "Would  you  like  to  btiy  a 
bond  from  me?" 

Such  approaches  were  common:  "Good 
evening,  Mr.  Jones;  my  name  is  James  White, 
your  San  Jose  News  carrier.  I  have  some- 
thing of  Importance  to  explain  to  you.  May 
I  step  Inside,  please?"  Gaining  admittance, 
his  message  was  In  form  of  explaining  the 
value  of  backing  the  Seventh  Wsr  Loan  drive 
to  the  limit  by  buying  at  leait  one  extra 
bond  from  him. 

By  knowmg  their  paper  beys  through 
monthly  contacts  during  their  collection  pe- 
riods, all  subscribers  greeted  their  boys  with 
cordiality,  and  all  were  anxious  to  help  their 
own  carrier  boy  win  a  vacation  trip  or  a 
bond  prize. 

To  help  stimulate  additloral  Interest 
throughout  the  city  during  this  prebond 
drive,  local  banks  and  building  ar  d  loan  asso- 
ciations offered  their  facilities  fo  our  sub- 
scribers In  the  form  of  purchasing  bonds  at 
their  local  Institutions  and,  upm  their  re- 
quest, the  carrier  boy  would  receive  his  due 
credit.  In  addition,  a  dally  txxjth  In  the  front 
ofBce  of  the  local  newspapers,  with  two  girls 
In  full -time  employment,  was  oflered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  as  well. 

Dtirlng  the  campaign,  many  of  the  live  and 
energetic  carriers  who  were  striving  for  lead- 
ership throughout  the  city  o|)erated  and 
maintained  their  own  hand-built  display 
booths  in  the  downtown  areas,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  In  bonds  were  sold  tnrough  this 
medium. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponse and  interest  dis^dayed  by  various 
organizations  throughout  the  dty  of  San 
Jose,  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Shrire  Luncheon 
Club,  In  one  of  their  local  luncheons,  sub- 
scribed wholeheartedly  to  suppon  the  carrier 
war  bond  drive  by  all  pledging  to  buy  an 
additional  one  from  their  carritr. 

Etelly  publicity  and  pictures  were  gra- 
ciously given  by  the  publisher  ol  both  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  stimulate  the 
carrier  drive,  and  contributed  much  toward 
the  success  of  the  boys  reaching    heir  quota. 

In  recognition  for  oversubsci iblng  their 
quota,  the  10  high  boys  In  ths  city  were 
asked  to  participate  In  a  spearhead  of  the 
Santa  Clara  bond  drive,  which  oflftclally 
opened  on  May  20.  These  boys  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  participate  In  this  bond 
rally  from  the  stage  of  the  tr  eater;  and, 
through  their  efforts,  they  helpsd  sell  over 
$10,000  In  the  opening  bond  rallj  In  the  city 
of  Santa  Clara, 

This  is  an  Indication  of  a  great  response 
from  the  general  public  as  to  ttelr  feelings 
toward  the  grand  Job  done  by  a  small  group 
of  boys  numbering  Just  260.  The  enclosed 
letters  were  received  by  Mr.  Donald  W. 
Farmer,  circulation  director,  from  members 
of  the  war  finance  committee,  the  chsmaber 
of  commerce,  and  chairman  of  .he  Seventh 
War  Loan  drive;  and,  In  all  caaei.  they  were 
unsolicited,  which  gives  further  proof  of  the 
feeling  and  the  success  of  this  (4unpalgn  In 
San  Jose. 

I  wish  also  to  include  with  my  remarks 
a  letter  from  the  Treasury  Eepartment 


conflrming  the  fact  that  the  San  Jose 
carrier  boys  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  county's  war  effort.  The 
success  of  this  bond-selling  campaign 
sets  a  pattern  that  might  well  be  followed 
elsewhere  in  the  country  during  future 
war  loan  campaigns.  I  am  happy  to  join 
with  others  in  congratulating  the  boys 
for  a  good  job  well  done: 

Mat  30.  1945. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  Anderson. 

Houae  o/  Representatit^e*, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dxab  Mb.  Anosmbon  :  Your  letter  of  May 
25,  addressed  to  Secretary  Morgenthau  con- 
cerning the  unique  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
Herald  and  B\eniug  News  carrier  boys' 
seventh  war  loan  campaign,  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply. 

Due  to  their  newspaper  carrier  training, 
the  circulation  manager  of  the  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury-Herald &.  News,  Mr.  Don  W.  Parmer, 
was  certain  his  boys  would  make  exoeUent 
war-bond  salesmen,  and,  in  April  1945.  with 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kilmarteu, 
the  local  war  finance  chairman,  a  war-bond 
sales  school  was  started  for  the  carriers.  A 
goal  of  $900,000,  to  t>e  reached  during  their 
coUection  period  which  ran  from  the  1st 
to  the  lOth  of  May,  was  set.  The  carriers 
used  the  regular  E  bond  application  form, 
collected  all  payments  for  the  bonds,  and 
issued  receipts  therefor. 

Every  home  in  San  Jose  was  contacted  dur- 
ing this  period.  When  the  final  rettirns  were 
tabulated  May  14,  it  was  foimd  that  the  250 
new^wper  boys  of  the  San  Jose  Mercvuy- 
Herald  &.  Evening  News  had  exceeded  their 
goal  by  $15,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$315,000  in  E  bonds  sold  In  this  10-day  effort, 
Mr.  Farmer  reports  that,  instead  of  diminish- 
ing E  bond  sales  during  the  "miglity  sev- 
enth," which  began  May  14.  this  prewar- 
loan  activity  increased  war  loan  conscious- 
ness In  the  community  of  San  Jose. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  War  Savings' 
stamp  sales  camitalgns  which  the  newspaper 
boys  of  this  country  have  made  a  success. 
Their  activities  are  not  generally  special 
spurts  and  large  sales,  but  their  all-together 
sales  total  is  the  result  of  consistent,  small 
sales,  the  result  of  steady  plugging,  in  bad 
weather  and  good,  week  after  week.  It  is  their 
constant  contact  with  the  home-delivery  sub- 
scriber, their  continuously  unswerving 
loyalty,  which  has  contributed  so  generously 
to  the  war-financing  effort — approximately 
10  percent  of  all  the  war  stamps  sold. 

Tue  carriers  of  over  900  dally  newspapyers 
In  the  United  States  started  functioning  as 
war-financing  agents,  even  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  in  the  newspaper  boys'  War  Savings 
stamp  sales  program,  and  as  of  May  30,  1945, 
the  150,000  newspaper  boys  of  America  have 
sold  more  than  one  and  one-half  billion, 
or  to  be  exact,  1,630,325,667  10-cent  War 
Savings  stamps  or  their  equivalent. 

It    is  expected   that   before   VJ-day   their 
total  sales  will  exceed  two  billion   10-cent 
War   Savings  stamps. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Txo  R.  Gambl,e. 
Nationttl  Director,  War  Finance  Division. 


The  Western  Steel  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  desire  to  call  the 


attention  of  tlie  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  needs  of  the  Western  States  for  a 
satisfactory  Government  policy  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  steel  facilities 
which  have  been  erected  in  California 
and  Utah. 

We  of  the  West  are  not  asking  any 
special  privilege  when  we  urge  the 
orderly  transfer  of  $300,000,000  worth  of 
Qovemment-flnancett  steel  facilities  to 
private  ownership  which  is  dedicated  to 
providing  steel  to  the  new  industries  of 
the  West  on  a  basis  of  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Rather,  wc  are 
urging  that  discrimination  against  the 
West,  and  against  the  growth  of  western 
industry,  be  halted  in  the  interest  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  come  to  thr  Pacific  coast  to 
work  in  our  great  war  industries  anc  to 
make  the  West  their  home.  We  do  not 
have  a  probleni  of  reconversion  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Ours  is  a  problem  of  con- 
verting our  wartime  industry  to  a  new 
and  greater  peacetime  industry. 

We  of  the  West  take  seriously  the  pro- 
gram of  full  employment.  We  do  not  in- 
tend, if  it  is  humanly  possible — and  we 
believe  that  it  is  pos.sible — to  have  un- 
employment greet  the  men  and  women 
of  war  production  who  are  doing  such  a 
tremendous  job  today  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  West.  Yet  much  of  tlie 
West's  future — and  the  future  of  our  full 
employment  program — will  be  decided 
within  the  next  several  months  as  we  de- 
termine the  future  of  our  Government- 
financed  j>lants  and  facilities  in  both 
steel  and  light  metals. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  include  with  these 
remarks  the  able  statement  of  the  steel 
committee  of  the  Western  States  Coun- 
cil, a  voluntary  federation  of  chambers 
of  commerce  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  California.  Arizona.  Ne- 
vada, Idaho,  Montana.  Wyoming.  Utah, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  This  first 
report  of  the  steel  committee,  developed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Los 
Angeles  on  May  11,  details  the  steel  sit- 
uation in  the  West  and  offers  some  sound 
suggestions.    The  report  reads: 

RSPORT    OF    THS     STtXL    COMMrTTEE,     WCSTEKN 
STATES  COtTWCn, 

In  order  to  make  full  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  West  and  to  efficiently  sup- 
ply the  Industries  of  the  West  during  the 
war,  the  Federal  Government  has,  through 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  financed  the 
construction  of  steel  mUls  at  Geneva,  Utah, 
and  Fontana,  Calif. 

To  erect  the  two  new  plants  during  the 
war.  the  Federal  Government  has  spent  ap- 
proximately $300,000,000.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment of  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  made 
primarily  to  help  win  a  war.  The  extent  to 
which  this  investment  can  make  a  perma- 
nent contribution  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
interest  and  concern. 

The  measiu*  of  such  a  contribution  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  new  plants  at  Gerxeva 
and  Fontana  can  furnish  to  steel-coosuming 
industries  in  their  logical  markeu  ( the  West ) 
a  more  abundant  and  a  lower  cost  supply  of 
steel. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
new  Government -financed  plants  can  play 
such  a  part  in  the  civilian  economy  of  the 
Nation,  businessmen  of  the  West,  through 
the  Western  SUtes  Council,  a  voluntary  fed- 
eration  of   chambers    of   commerce  in   the 
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States  of  Washlrgton,  Oregon.  California, 
Arizona,  Nevada.  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyoming. 
Utah.  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  met  In  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  on  February  12  and  13,  1945. 

At  a  conference  concerned  with  developing 
facts  on  the  subject  of  western  steel,  these 
businessmen  heard  representatives  of  rail- 
roads, western  Industry,  government,  tech- 
nicians, economists,  and  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  the  Stiite  of  Maine  present  factual 
reports.  It  is  worths  of  note  that  neither 
representatives  of  steel-producing  companies 
operating  the  Government-financed  mills  nor 
offlc  als  of  the  Re<:onst ruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration or  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  ap- 
peared before  the  conference. 

Reports  made  at  this  meeting  were  factual. 
Pull  opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  facts 
presented  was  afforded  and  took  place.  The 
conference  was  truly  democratic  in  form  and 
spirit.  Full  pubhcity  given  to  the  conference 
resulted  in  unanimous  approval  In  the  dally 
papers  and  trade  press  of  the  character  of  the 
reports  and  discussions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  an  all- 
western  committee  was  appointed  to  study 
the  facts  presented  and  was  instructed  to 
meet  after  the  development  of  further  factual 
Information,  and  adopt  a  program  of  action 
and  place  it  in  effect. 

None  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are 
officers  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration, nor  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
nor  the  corporations  operating  the  two  Gov- 
ernment-financed steel  mills  of  prime  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  study.  The  commit- 
tee, on  the  other  hand,  is  truly  representative 
of  western  industry  and  commerce. 

The  committee  developed  further  facts 
through  staff  employees,  standard  sources  of 
facte  on  the  steel  industry,  consulting  engi- 
neers, business  records  of  its  own  members. 
figures  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  research  departments  of  steel- 
producing  companies,  trade  papers,  and  per- 
sonal consultation  with  acknowledged  ex- 
perts on  the  subject  under  examination. 
The  committee  also  consulted  with  local 
auxiliary  committees  in  San  Francisco  and 
I/08  Angeles.  Calif.,  representing  Jointly.  80 
of  the  leading  steel -consuming  Industrial 
plants  of  the  West. 

The  steel  committee  of  the  Western  States 
council  met  at  the  call  of  its  chairman  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  11.  1945.  Based  upon 
the  facts  developed  from  the  best  sources 
available  to  it,  the  committee  adopted  the 
following  program  and  plan  of  action.  The 
committee  further  ordered  that  its  chairman 
and  secretary  present  this  program  to  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  from  the  II  Western 
States,  the  governors  of  these  States.  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  of  direct  Interest, 
newspapers,  and  the  trade  press,  the  steel 
Industry  of  the  Nation,  and  the  committee 
further  pledged  itself  to  work  for  the  adop- 
tion of  this  program. 

KNDIMCS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  During  the  war.  manufacturing  op- 
erations have  expanded  tremendously 
throughout  the  West.  The  population  of  the 
West,  particularly  in  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  has  been  greatly  increased  since 
1940.  The  percentage  of  workers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  operations  has  likewis*  in- 
creased. A  large  portion  of  the  newcomers 
are  employed  in  the  shipbuilding  and  air- 
craft industries,  neither  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  present  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment in  the  postwar  period.  Employ- 
ment must  be  found  for  these  workers,  and 
this  will  require  a  subsUntial  Increase  in 
the  manufacture  of  peacetime  goods,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  metal  products.  Both 
the  plants  and  the  workers  are  here  and 
they  must  be  used  in  the  manufacture  cf 
products  never  before  made  in  the  West  es 
well  as  through  the  enlargement  of  markets 
for  the  products  formerly  made  here. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  greatest 
slngl*  contributing  factor  will  be  the  ellm- 
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.  (b)  Deduct  the  cost  of  such  alterations 
and  additions. 

■(c)  The  remainder  would  represent  the 
maximum  amount  which  the  Government 
should  expect  to  realize  from  the  sale  of  the 
plant. 

Even  after  arriving  at  a  sale  price  by  the 
method  suggested,  further  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  invested  capital  per 
ton  of  rated  capacity  which  would  then  exist 
as  compared  to  the  average  of  the  steel 
Industry. 

The  adjustment  of  the  loan  made  to  con- 
struct the  Fontana  plant  should  bear  such 
a  relation  to  the  disposal  price  of  the  Geneva 
plant  that  neither  plant  will  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  from  the  standpoint 
of  capital  cost  to  the  private  owner. 

5.  In  general  the  price  for  different  types 
of  steel  in  Pacific  coast  markets  has  reflected 
the  basing  point  prices  in  the  eastern  steel 
production  centers  plus  an  amount  which 
was  approximately  equal  to  the  all-water 
transportation  costs  from  Atlantic  or  Gulf 
ports.  Ttels  Pacific  coast  price  has  In  general 
been  from  $10  to  $15  more  per  ton  than  in 
the  eastern  steel  production  centers.  In  the 
past  these  prices  have  been  paid  by  western 
buyers  of  steel  for  steel  produced  In  and  de- 
livered by  eastern  mills  and  also  for  steel 
produced  in  western  plants.  As  a  conse- 
quence, western  manufacturers  and  fabrica- 
tors have  paid  prices  for  steel  that  limited 
their  ability  to  market  products  made  from 
steel  to  definitely  restricted  market  areas. 
We  are  convinced  that  even  though  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  to  place  the  new  west- 
ern steel  mills  in  the  hands  of  private  owners 
at  a  capital  cost  comparable  to  eastern  steel 
mills,  a  continuation  of  the  present  steel- 
pricing  formula  by  steel -producing  com- 
panies would  deprive  the  industries  and  con- 
suming public  of  the  West  of  the  advantages 
they  should  receive  in  the  transfer  of  these 
properties,  publicly  financed,  to  private  own- 
ership. In  placing  these  properties  In  the 
hands  of  private  owners,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  properly  evaluate  the  effect 
of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  !n  tne 
case  of  Uie  Com  Products  Refining  Co.  v. 
Federal  Trade  Commission  relating  to  basing 
point  price  systems  which  attorneys  advised 
this  committee,  has  direct  bearing  on  the 
prewar  and  present  pricing  system  applied 
in  the  sale  of  steel  to  western  buyers. 

We  wish  to  point  out  also  that  under  pres- 
ent OPA  price  regulations  the  Pacific  coast 
pays  the  highest  prices  in  the  Nation  for  basic 
Eteel  products  and  that  the  OPA's  price  ceU- 
ings  include  the  described  steel-pricing  for- 
mulas. We  recommend  that  the  steel-pro- 
ducing companies  establish  at  the  earliest 
poES  ble  date  western  prices  on  steel  based 
upon  cost  of  production  at,  and  transporta- 
tion from,  western  mills,  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  Instead  of  basing  the  western  price  on 
eastern  prices  plus  real  or  arbitrary  charges. 

6.  This  committee  recognizes  that  deliv- 
ered prices  for  steel  mu3t  Include  transpor- 
tation costs.  Even  though  competitive  capi- 
tal and  operating  costs  are  established  in  the 
war-built  western  steel  mills,  transportation 
rates  could  prevent  their  successful  opera- 
tion. A  basing-polnt  price  at  the  Geneva 
mill  equivalent  to  that  In  effect  at  Sparrows 
Point.  Md..  would  not  result  in  lower  deliv- 
ered costs  to  Pacific  Coast  users  because  the 
freight  rate  from  Geneva  to  the  Pacific  coast 
($12  per  ton)  is  almost  Identical  to  the  rate 
for  water  transportation  from  Sparrows  Point 
in  effect  prewar. 

For  the  Geneva  mill  to  operate  in  the  post- 
war period,  the  freight  rates  on  finished  steel 
from  the  mill  to  western  markets  must  be 
substantially  reduced,  and  this  must  be  done 
in  advance  of  the  disposition  of  the  mill. 

7  Studies  of  this  committee  as  to  the  pos- 
sible production  costs  at  Geneva  and  Fontana 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  our  objective  of 
lower  western  steel  prices  with  the  attendant 
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beneficial  effect  upon  the  industiial  growth 
of  the  West  can  and  must  be  attained. 

CONCLtJSlON 

We  seek  new  markets  for  the  p>roducta  of 
the  West  in  order  to  employ  the  workers  who 
have  come  here  to  live,  and  In  order  to  fur- 
nish opportunity  for  rettiming  Krvlcemen. 
We  do  not  seek  special  privilege  cr  competi- 
tive advantages  to  which  we  are  n>)t  entitled. 

We  believe  that  a  pattern  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  Government-owned  plants  through- 
out the  Nation  can  be  established  by  the  set- 
tlement of  the  western  steel  situation  where 
the  approach  to  the  subject  is  miide  on  the 
basis  of  a  united  desire  to  serve  the  entire 
economy  of  a  region. 

We  believe  that  the  element  of  ime  is  im- 
portant; we  are  ready  to  make  definite  post- 
war plans  and  material  requirement  commit- 
ment.s;  bidders  for  the  Geneva  ste<  1  mill  have 
signified  their  Interest  in  purchasing  or  leas- 
ing the  property;  owners  of  the  Fcntana  mill 
have  publicly  stated  their  desire  to  stay  In 
the  steel  business;  some  of  the  w«tern  rail- 
roads have  made  public  statements  regarding 
rail  rates;  the  question  of  basing-jxilnt  prices 
is  before  the  courts  and  the  Pe<ieral  Trade 
Commission;  war  requirement*  for  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  Geneva  and  Fontai.a  mills  are 
definitely  declining;  expansion  or  alteration 
plans  of  other  western  steel  mills  are  being 
held  in  abeyance. 

These  matters  can  all  be  resolved  around 
the  common  objective  of  the  ortlerly  trans- 
fer of  $300,000,000  worth  of  Givemment- 
financed  property  to  private  ownership  as  the 
basia  for  a  permanent  western  industry  serv- 
ing all  of  the  people  of  the  West  on  a  truly 
competitive  basis. 

The  foregoing  report  and  prciram  of  ac- 
tion was  adopted  Friday,  May   M,  1B48.  by 
the  Steel  Committee  of  the  Wet  tern  States 
Council  whose  membership  Is  composed  of 
the  following:  Kenneth  T.  Norrls,  chairman, 
president,  Norris  SUmplng  and  ilanufactur- 
Ing  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  R.  N.  Allen,  Star 
Iron   &   Steel   Co.^  Tacoma,   Wwh.;    Gus   P. 
Backman,  secretary.  Salt  Lake  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utfh;  Clark  D. 
Carpenter,  professor  of  metallurgy.  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  Golden.  Colo.;  I".  T.  Letch- 
field,  consulting  engineer  and  aslstant  vice 
president.  Wells-Pargo  Bank  &  Union  Trust 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Charles  E.  Moore, 
president,  Joshua  Hendy  Co.,  San  Francirco, 
Calif.:  A.  T.  Peterson,  president,  Montanans, 
Inc  ,  Helena,  Mont.;  Alden  Roach,  president. 
Consolidated  Steel  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  William  M.  Schmltt,  president, 
Schmitt  Steel  Co.;   Portland.  Ore?.;   John  R. 
Slmplot,  president,  Simplot  Dehydrating  Co., 
Caldwell.  Idaho;  E.  L.  Soule,  pres  dent,  Soule 
Steel    Co.    San    Francisco,    Call:".;    Milo    B. 
Spaich.    general    manager,    American    Forge 
Co.,    Berkeley,    Calif.;     Clyde    Summerville. 
Seattle  Steel  Co..  Inc..  Seattle,  W«sh  ;  Charles 
Volght,    president,    Stearns-Roger   Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  John  M.  Wallace, 
president.   Walker   Bank   4e   Trust   Co.,   Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  James  F.  Bono,  secretary- 
manager,    Industrial    department,    Los    An- 
geles   Chamber    of    Commerce,    l-ios    Angeles, 
Calif.;  Morris  B   Pendleton,  president,  Plomb 
Tool  Co..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


American  Slav  Congress 

EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 
or     • 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

OF  lUJNCHS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1945 

Mrs.     DOUGLAS    of    Illinois.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude a  speech  by  the  Honorable  Edward 
E.  Kelly,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
at  the  Midwest  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Slav  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
third  annua]  conference  held  in  Chicago. 
April  29,  1945.  Mayor  Kelly's  speech 
follows: 

I  am  happy  and  proud  to  be  here  because 
It  brings  back  many  fine  memories.  These 
are  solemn  days.  We  still  have  heavy  boitow 
in  our  hearts  at  the  loss  of  the  greatest  man 
of  our  century. 

We  know  of  and  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  American  Slav  Congress,  which  did  such 
a  great  Job  in  supporting  the  President  and 
also  myself  as  mayor.  You  and  I  think 
alike— we  are  thinking  of  our  fellow  men. 
We  want  to  see  a  happy,  prosperous  world 
for  everyone  and  all  men  living  as  brothers. 
Your  meeting  on  this  occasion  is  of  great  Im- 
portance to  these  goals;  you  are  asking  for 
the  unity  and  cooperation  of  the  great  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  of  all  the  peace-loving 
nations,  which  is  the  only  way  we  can  pos- 
sibly stop  all  wars  forever  and  make  a  lastii.g 
peace. 

We  might  at  this  tinne  reminisce  a  little 
because  you  and  I  to<*  a  little  punishment 
during  the  last  few  years  for  believing  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  concerned  us,  and  whet 
happened  in  any  country  might  affect  all  of 
us.  We  were  called  warmongers  by  the  iso- 
lationists— our  great  President  Roosevelt  was 
pilloried  from  Maine  to  California  because  he 
knew  that  this  was  our  war.  You  remember 
what  a  narrow  escape  the  Selective  Ser%'lce 
Act  had,  being  renewed  by  one  vote.  We 
win  never  forget  the  dedication  cf  the 
Outer  Drive  Bridge  in  1937.  when  I  was  chair- 
man and  the  President  called  for  quarantin- 
ing the  aggreesor  nations.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  foresight  of  the  great  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Nazis  would  have 
easily  walked  into  England  and  into  Russia. 
Our  President  was  the  greatest  man  our 
country  ever  produced— democratic,  ftrong 
and  mighty— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  humanity;  who  worked 
to  protect  labor,  children,  and  all  mankind. 
This  country  has  a  great  opportunity  in 
assuring  the  success  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  which  will  establish  the  unity  of 
all  nations,  and  a  lasting  peace  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  Roosevelt  worked  and  died  for. 
Roosevelt  died  on  the  battlefield,  flgiu-atlvely 
speaking,  for  our  victory  and  an  organization 
to  maintain  the  peace. 

You  and  I  realize  that  those  were  not  lies 
when  we  heard  of  the  brutality  of  the  Ger- 
mans. I  couldn't  believe  it.  but  I  do  believe 
it  now.  Tliese  acts  of  brutality  are  comini; 
out  of  a  country  which  was  supposed  to  b« 
civilised  and  which  produced  men  who  were 
looked  up  to  by  the  rest  of  the  world  for  their 
mental  achlevemenU.  I  Just  received  a  letter 
from  my  nephew,  a  chaplain  in  the  Third 
Army  fighting  In  Germany.  In  which  he  says 
that" he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  a  pit  in  which 
3.800  people  were  tied  together  and  stacked 
like  wheat  and  burned  to  death.  Tliose  Ger- 
mans are  the  people  we  are  wiping  off  the 
earth.  Those  are  the  people  who  should  be 
wiped  off  the  earth. 

Countries  have  been  brought  closer  to- 
gether, due  to  air  transportation.  When  this 
war  is  over,  we  can  fly  to  Great  Britain  in  11 
hours— that  Is  Just  the  length  of  time  It  takes 
to  fly  across  our  country.  We  know  we  cant 
be  fighting  with  each  other— we  mtist  have 
unity  of  nations. 

I  have  the  greatest  faith  In  President  Tru- 
man who  has  already  declared  that  he  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great  President 
Roosevelt.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  one  who 
nominated  him  for  Vice  President  at  the  last 
convention  here  in  Chicago  at  the  SUdium, 
for  I  knew  at  that  time  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  was. 

I  don't  think  we  should  celebrate  the 
European  victory  while  our  boys  are  dying 


In  the  Pacific.  Let's  wait  for  complete  vlctorT 
and  have  a  real  celebration.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  war  will  be  over  soon  and  our  boys 
will  be  back  here,  seated  at  our  table*. 

Years  back  in  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
told  me  that  he  could  not  run  again,  because 
he  was  a  detail  man  and  keeping  up  with  the 
many  details  of  his  work  would  kill  him. 
He  did  not  want  the  third  term.  I  spent  an 
evening  with  him  and  I  told  him  that,  with 
all  due  respect,  so  what?  Many  lives  were 
at  stake — our  boys'  lives — and  if  things  went 
wrong  because  he  was  not  President,  he 
would  never  forgive  himself.  The  very  next 
day.  President  Roosevelt  announced  that  he 
was  running  for  the  third  term.  He  went  in 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  knowing  that  he 
might  lose  his  life. 

Roosevelt  always  considered  that  you  were 
his  friends  and  thought  as  he  did.  He  always 
Hsked  me  about  the  Slav  Congress  and  what 
your  organizations  were  doing  whenever  I 
saw  him.  You  know,  unofficially  he  was  a 
sponsor  of  the  American  Slav  Congreae.  He 
knew  that  he  could  count  on  your  support 
and  backing.  He  always  held  the  American 
Slav  Congress  as  an  example  of  unity  and  the 
cooperation  he  wanted  and  needed  from  the 
American  people. 

The  important  thing  for  your  organization 
to  do  is  to  continue  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
unity,  preach  the  gospel  of  decency,  preach 
the  gospel  of  Rooaevelt — and  when  3rcu  preach 
that  gospel,  you  will  be  preaching  the  gospel 
of  God. 


Ad<lress  of  Hon.  Lius  Munoi-Marin, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESOS  T.  PINERO 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  rROM   PtJKRTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  PINERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  a  speech  made  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  network  by 
the  Honorable  Luis  Muiioz-Marin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  on  Sat- 
urday. May  26.  1945. 

Senator  Mufioz-Marin  came  to  Wa.sh- 
ington  as  head  of  a  joint  commission  of 
the  insular  legislature  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Muxaro  E. 
Tydincs,  which  would  give  Puerto  Rico 
outright  independence. 

The  Commission,  in  a  statement  to  the 
committee  printed  in  the  Record  of  Mon- 
day. May  14. 1945,  opposed  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented, and  acting  on  a  mandate  of  the 
insular  legislature  proposed  a  bill  de- 
fining various  types  of  permanent  po- 
litical status  which  might  be  possible  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  which  would  permit  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  to  choo.se  one  of 
them,  on  the  basis  oJ'  a  plebiscite. 

The  new  bills,  8.  1002  and  H.  R  3237. 
are  discussed  by  Senator  Mufioz-Marin 
in  this  speech: 

The  future  peace  cf  the  world  depends  to 
an  important  degree  on  the  solution  or  solu- 
tions that  may  be  found  to  the  colonial  prob- 
lem. It  also  depends,  to  a  still  greater  de* 
gree.  on  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world — on  the  con- 
fidence that   the  common  man  everywhere 
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shall  continue  to  have  In  the  human  under- 
standing and  the  democratic  sincerity  of  the 
American  people. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  democra- 
cy that  the  United  States  shall  not  cease  to 
b«  the  champion  of  democratic  rights  In  the 
minds  of  men  and  women  everywhere.  It  Is 
clear  that  our  great  ally  Russia  Is  making  a 
bid  for  that  confidence  and  that  trust  which 
have  been  the  traditional  heritage  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  Russia's  attitude 
in  this  respect  should  not  be  unwelcome. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  good  will. 
as  too  much  recognition  of  rights  and  liber- 
ties. The  world  certainly  needs  as  much  of 
that  as  It  can  get  from  all  possible  sources. 
But  certainly  Russia's  attitude  should  not  be 
allowed  to  displace  and  substitute  the  tradi- 
tional American  attitude,  but  only  to  com- 
plement It  and  support  it.  Russia's  develop- 
ing international  liberalism  would  appear 
best  In  Its  proper  place,  that  is,  as  a  follower 
of  the  tradition  that  the  United  States  has 
made  its  own   these  many  years. 

In  the  treatment  of  colonies  and  of  other- 
wise dependent  peoples,  the  United  States 
has  an  eminent  field  for  sustaining, 
strengthening,  and  developing  Its  policy  for 
a  good,  for  a  confidence  inspiring,  for  a  last- 
ing peace  under  the  principles  that  have 
reared  the  national  greatness  of  the  American 
people. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  this  respect  my 
own  country,  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  con- 
tributed without  Ptint  to  the  war  effort.  Is 
now  making  what  Is  perhaps  a  still  more 
Important  contribution  to  the  peace  effort. 
Puerto  Rico  Is  a  Caribbean  Island-country  of 
2.000.000  people  which  came  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  th-*  United  States  as  a  result  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  almost  half  a 
century  a^o.  Puerto  Rico  is  a  colony  of  the 
United  States.  It  Is  a  colony.  It  la  uus.  that 
has  been  administered  In  a  mild,  thovgh 
not  always  intelligible  way.  by  the  United 
States  Oovernment.  But  It  is  a  colony.  It 
is  what  each  of  the  original  Thirteen  States 
were  before  1778;  basically  its  government 
does  not  dsrive  its  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  That  la.  by  the  time- 
honored  definition  written  by  Jefferson,  what 
colonialism  means  to  the  American  mind: 
and  by  that  definition.  Puerto  Rico  Is  a 
colony  of  the  United  States.  Puerto  Rico  la 
also  a  very  poor  country  In  its  economic 
geography.  It  haa  but  3.500  square  miles  of 
territory.  Half  of  Its  land  Is  not  arable,  much 
of  the  rest  Is  not  of  very  good  quality;  there 
la  not  much  mineral  wealth  under  that  land, 
and  2.0O0.C0O  people,  that  Is  560  persons  per 
square  mile,  must  make  their  living  from  the 
top  of  that  land.  In  order  for  so  many 
people  to  suljslst  on  such  a  scarcity  of  resour- 
ces the  bulk  of  production  must  be  of  inten- 
sive cash-crops  that  can  be  sold  In  extensive 
markets  at  reasonably  good  prices. 

Tt  Is  this  same  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
whom  Nature  has  been  so  harsh,  who  have 
reached  their  political  maturity,  according 
to  a  message  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
to  the  Congress.  They  have  given  proof  of 
this  maturity.  Eighty-five  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  vote  on  the  basis  of  univer- 
sal adult  suffrage.  Although  political  pas- 
sions frequently  run  high,  elections  are  abso- 
lutely peaceful  and  orderly.  Defeated  candi- 
dates recognize  their  defeat  and  the  fairness 
of  the  electoral  process.  The  buying  of  votes 
has  been  unheard  of  for  quite  some  time. 
The  people  vote  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  they  are  giving  a  Mandate  for  certain 
laws  to  be  enacted  and  certain  policies  to  be 
carried  out  Insofar  as  their  elected  legislators 
have  the  legal  authority  to  do  so.  and  they 
are  vljUant  as  to  whether  their  clear-cut 
democratic  mandates  are  carried  out  or  not. 
The  Puerto  Rlcan  f>eople.  in  fact,  are  more 
than  Just  a  politically  manure  people.  I  sin- 
cerely and  proudly  believe  that  In  their  hin- 
terland of  the  world  they  constitute  the  best 
rural  school  of  democracy  In  America  today. 
and  that  there  is  profit  in  looking  to  Its 
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But  Just  as  obviously  these  establishments 
are  a  second  line  of  defense.  The  need  for 
military  establishments  la  predicated  upon 
the  sensible  provision  that  all  good-will 
means  of  keeping  the  peace  may  fall.  The 
first  line  of  defense  Is  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  the  creation  of  conditions  that,  so 
far  as  human  understanding  and  good  sense 
can  make  It  so,  will  tend  to  keep  the  world 
at  peace  with  Itself.  For  that  reason,  the 
need  for  mll'tary  establishments — the  second 
line  of  defense — should  not  contradict  the 
need  for  democratic  procedure  In  the  main- 
tenance of  world  confidence  In  American 
leadership.  Neither,  of  course,  should  the 
need  to  maintain  this  leadership  weaken  In 
any  way  America's  maximum  ability  to  de- 
fend Itself  If  peace  should  fall.  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  proposal  Is  made  In  the  clear  recogni- 
tion of  these  two  paramount  factors. 

Military  and  naval  establishments  may  be 
needed  In  two  broadly  different  kinds  of 
places.  They  may  be  needed  in  small  places 
scantily  populated,  and  they  may  be  needed, 
as  they  are  In  Puerto  Rico  for  Instance,  among 
large  populations  with  a  developed  civiliza- 
tion, with  a  recognized  political  maturity,  and 
an  acute  consciousness  that  the  principles  of 
freedom  are  applicable  to  them  also.  The 
United  States  Is  making  this  distinction  clear 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  Military 
and  naval  bases  and  establishments,  of 
course,  must  be  where  strategy  says  they 
must  be,  whether  on  small  rocks  of  the  sea 
where  the  problems  of  the  population  are  at 
a  minimum  or  In  developed  communities 
where  the  problems  of  the  people  are  of  great 
significance  and  Importance  with  relation  to 
the  general  democratic  principles  and  poli- 
cies at  stake. 

In  offering  Its  proposal  for  self-determina- 
tion. Puerto  Rico  Is  bearing  In  mind  these 
considerations.  The  United  States,  at  San 
Francisco,  are  standing  for  self-government 
to  colonies,  which  may  Include  independence. 
The  Puerto  Rlcan  proposal  Is  a  specific  pro- 
posal for  self-government  on  the  basis  of  an 
alternative  offer  by  Congress  of  different 
forms  of  self-government,  which  may  Include 
Independence,  and  an  acceptance  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  In  referendum,  of  one  of 
the  forma  of  self-government  offered  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposal  that  the  Legislature  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  unanimously  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Is  a  self-deter- 
mination proposal  as  embodied  In  Senate  bill 
1002  and  In  House  bill  3237.  We  make  this 
proposal  both  as  a  claim  of  Justice  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  as  a  contribution  to  American  lead- 
ership— a  leadership  so  completely  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  future  wars — In  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  average  men  and  women 
the  world  over.  For  both  reasons  we  hope  to 
receive  for  cur  proposal  the  support  of  the 
American  people. 


The  Late  Hon.  Jonathan  Mayhew 
Wainwru^t 


(If 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NrW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavj  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  two  newspaper 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the    New    York    Herald    Tribune,    re- 
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FpecOvely.  of  June  4.  on  the  life  of  Ool. 
J.  Mayhew  Wainwright: 

I  Prom  the  New  Yortc  Thne«l 

J.  M.  WAUfvnuGfrr  Dizs  in  Rtz  at  80 — FoaMEs 
AanaraitT   SacxrtAST   or   WAa.    Bs-Bim- 

SKNTATTVX.  W^AS  A  COUSIM  OV  T8B  GEMSKAL 

Rt«.  N.  T.,  Jane  3. — Col  Jcxiathan  Mayhew 
Wainwright.  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  In 
the  administration  of  President  Harding  and 
formerly  for  more  than  8  years  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  died  hare 
this  afternoon  at  his  home  on  Stuyvesant 
Arenue.  in  the  Milton  Point  section,  after  a 
long  illness.  Hie  age  was  M.  He  was  a 
■Moaber  of  the  law  firm  oT  Barry.  Wainwright, 
XhftAer  &  Synuners,  of  72  Wail  Street,  Mew 
jrork. 

A  first  cousin  of  Lt.  Oen.  Jonathan  Wain- 
wright, who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  the  Jap- 
anese since  he  was  captured  in  the  Philip- 
pines early  in  the  war.  Colonel  Wainwright 
achieved  prominence  as  a  soldier  In  three 
wars,  lawyer,  and  financier.  A  Republican, 
he  served  as  Bepresentatlre  from  the  Twenty- 
fifth  New  York  District,  which  embraces 
northern  Westchester  and  Rockland  Coun- 
ty, untU  1931. 

AOTOCATS  or  PmCAF'SNlSS 

Colonsl  Wainwright  preached  tbe  doctrine 
of  preparedness  long  before  this  country  be- 
came involved  in  the  European  War.  In  11>40, 
with  a  group  of  military  and  political  leaders, 
including  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimaon, 
he  urged  the  immediate  adoption  of  compul- 
sory military  training  with  universal  service 
for  both  men  and  women  tn  time  ot  war. 

A  year  later,  at  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Bptscopal 
Diocese,  he  endorsed  the  stand  Uken  by  the 
Right  Reverend  William  ^.  Manning,  Bishop 
of  New  York,  asking  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  a  full  and  open  part  In  the  conflict. 

In  January  1941.  Colonel  Wainwright  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Westchester  County 
Defense  Council,  serving  until  April  of  that 
T-ear.  During  the  time  he  held  the  chair- 
manship and  on  many  occasions  after  he  re- 
sigiied  because  oC  ill  healtt.  be  warned  the 
residents  of  the  county  to  shake  off  their 
complacency  and  realize  chat  they  were  close 
to  war. 

EXPONEMT  or  D«T  LAW 

ColoiMl  Walnwrlghfs  political  careo-  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  t)elleved.  because  he  had 
long  been  known  in  Congress  as  a  militant 
prohibitionist.  When  the  temper  of  his 
constituents  changed.  William  L.  Ward. 
Westchester  Republican  leader,  offered  him 
a  renominatlon,  but  Mr.  Wainwright  declared 
that  after  30  years  of  public  service  he  felt 
he  should  retire. 

Bom  in  New  York  on  D3cember  10,  1W4. 
Colonel  Wainwright  was  the  son  of  John 
Howland  and  Margaret  Uvlngston  Stuyve- 
sant Wainwright.  He  attended  Columbia 
University,  receiving  bachelor  of  arts  and 
bachelor  of  philosophy  degrees  there  In  1884 
and  a  bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
Columbia  Law  School  in  1886.  In  1908  the 
university  conferred  on  him  an  honorary 
master  of  arts  degree. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  In  1888.  he  practiced 
law  in  New  York  and  made  his  home  for 
many  years  in  Rye,  where  his  residence  was 
regarded  as  a  show  place.  He  was  also  In- 
terested In  Westchester  financial  affairs  and 
had  served  as  a  director  of  tbe  Rye  National 
Bank,  the  Westchester  Trust  Co..  the  Mu- 
tual Trust  Co.  of  Westchester,  and  the  West- 
chester Title  and  Trust   Co. 

BCCAN  POLrnCAL  CABSEB  IN   1903 

In  1902  Colonel  Wainwright  made  his  po- 
litical debut  and  was  elected  an  assembly- 
man. In  the  assembly  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  hard  worker  and  of  being  an 
Independent  and  a  progressive,  although  in 
later  years  in  Congress  he  was  known  as  a 
regular  Republican. 


He  served  in  the  assembly  xintfl  1006.  when 
iM  beeaLBoe  a  State  senator.  In  the  senate  he 
oppoaed  direct  nominations,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  In  the  developments  following  the 
Allds  bribery  investigation,  and  was  prooii- 
nent  in  tbe  demand  for  a  general  graft 
probe. 

He  came  from  a  family  of  old  Colonial  and 
Dutch  stork,  one  of  his  ancestors,  Jonathan 
Maybew.  having  been  a  Boston  minister  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  anotber  having 
been  Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  served  for  years 
in  the  National  Guard,  beginning  in  1689 
and  ending  in  1906.  and  being  promoted 
through  the  grades  to  lieutenant  colonel. 

On  the  call  for  volunteers  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spaniab -American  War  in  1898  he 
entered  the  service,  becoming  a  captain  in 
the  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteers. 

SZBVID  ON   MEXICAN   BOaOIS 

In  the  Mexican  border  trouble  ot  1910 
Colonel  WainaTight  served  as  lieutenant  col- 
onel. Inspector  General's  Department,  and 
In  1917  became  lieutenant  colonel  and  divi- 
sion ins(>ector  of  the  New  York  division  of 
the  Guard.  In  July  1917  be  was  mustered 
into  the  Federal  service  and  occupied  the 
same  post  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Divi- 
sion. He  then  served  In  Prance,  participat- 
ing In  all  the  battles  and  engagemenu  of 
the  division. 

He  won  the  American  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  tbe  decoration  of  OfOca  of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor,  and  the  Belgian  War 
Cross  with  Palm  and  Sliver  Star. 

In  1919  he  launched  an  attack  on  "Inhu- 
man treatment"  of  American  soldiers  In 
Parisian  Jails,  blaming  'the  American  com- 
manding officer  in  Paris."  He  charged  cruel 
and  brutal  punishment  for  petty  offenses  and 
forwarded  his  charges  to  Congress. 

In  1921  President  Harding  appointed  Col- 
onel Wainwright  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
which  post  he  held  unUl  1923.  He  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  development  of 
avlatloa.  In  improving  the  conditions  of  mil- 
itary life,  aiKl  in  laying  the  groundwork  for 
preparedness  for  war  so  that  an  army  of 
4.000,000  men  might  be  called  Into  action 
In  a  short  space  of  time. 

When  Mr  Ward,  Republican  chairman  of 
Westchester  County,  died  in  July  1933.  Col- 
onel Wainwright  was  one  of  a  triumvirate 
which  ruled  the  party  In  the  county  until 
April  1934.  when  Charles  H.  QriflUhs.  New 
York  attorney,  was  elected  to  Mr.  Ward's 
place. 

He  also  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  diocesan  finances  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Diocese  of  New  York  and 
served  on  the  standing  committee  ot  that 
dlooeae. 

Colonel  Wainwright  was  a  trustee  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  this  city,  and  a  member  of 
the  American,  State,  and  New  York  City  Bar 
Associations,  as  well  as  of  Delta  Psl  Frater- 
nity. His  clubs  were  the  Union.  University, 
and  Republican  of  New  York,  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  Army  and  Navy  of  Washington,  and 
the  Apawamis  and  Amnlcan  Yacht,  the 
Downtown  Association,  the  St.  Nicholas  So- 
ciety, the  Colonial  Lords  of  the  Manor,  and 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs.  Latrra  Buchanan 
Wainwright,  whom  he  married  in  1892,  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Philip  K.  Condlct,  of  Rye  and 
South  Stratford,  Vt. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day at  4  p.  m.  in  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Rye.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family  plot  in 
Greenwood  Union  Cemetery,  Rye, 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 
Col.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  80,  Dos;  Statesman, 

SoLona.  AND  Lawtzb — Assistant  Waa  Sbc- 

RTTAjiT   IK    "21   Fought   in   3   Contucts; 

Sehves  8  Yeaxs  in  House 

Rte.  N.  Y.,  June  3. — Col.  J.  Mayhew  Wain- 
wright. 80,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 
and   a  leader  In  tha  Republican  Party  in 


Weatehe&tet  County  for  more  than  4  decades, 
died  today  at  his  bocne  on  Stuyresant  Road, 
in  the  Milton  section  ot  Rye,  after  a  long 
lUnees. 

Colonel  Wain  a' light,  a  eoustn  of  Lt.  Oen. 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright.  last  cotmnander 
on  Corregldor,  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Japa- 
nese, made  a  name  for  himself  In  three  ca- 
reers— in  law.  In  the  Army,  and  In  politics. 
Bom  In  New  York,  the  son  of  John  Howard 
WalnaTight  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Ltrlngston 
Stuyvesant  Wainwright.  his  ancestors  were 
among  tbe  earliest  Americans. 

Through  his  mother  he  was  a  descendant 
In  the  8e%-enth  generation  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant. the  last  Dutch  Go%ernor  of  New  Am- 
sterdam— now  New  York.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  a  grandson  of  tbe  late  Bishop 
Wainwright.  of  the  Protestant-Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  for  whom  he  was  named. 

LAWTXX   SINCS    laSS 

He  studied  In  this  country  and  In  Francs 
and  Germany,  then  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  was  graduated  from  Columbia 
College  and  the  School  of  Political  Science  in 
1884.  Two  years  later  he  received  his  law 
degree  from  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
University  and  started  a  leral  career  which 
took  him  Into  practice  in  Rye  and  in  New 
York,  where  he  served  In  the  district  attor- 
ney's Qflloa.  tbea  with  the  firm  of  Strong  ft 
Cadwalader. 

Except  for  Interruptions  occasioned  by 
military  service  In  three  wars  and  terms  In 
public  office,  he  remained  In  active  law  prac- 
tice until  the  time  of  his  death,  when  he  was 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Barry,  Wain- 
wright. Thacber  *  Symmers.  of  73  Wall  Street. 
New  York. 

He  turned  early  tn  life  to  military  affairs. 
In  1889  he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Twelfth  Infantry  Regiment  and 
served  as  its  regimental  adjutant.  He  was  a 
captain  In  the  Spanlah-Amerlcan  War  with 
the  New  York  Volunteers  and.  after  tbe  war, 
was  commlslsoned  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
National  Guard. 

Colonel  Wainwright  was  with  the  punitive 
expedition  to  Mexico  tn  1916  with  that  rank. 
He  was  diviaional  inspector  In  1917  when  tbe 
United  States  entered  the  First  World  War 
and  the  National  Guard  was  mustered  Into 
the  United  States  Army. 

WON  roua  mibau  in  raairca 

Serving  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Division 
In  all  Its  engagements  In  France,  he  won  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre,  and  the 
Silver  Star  Medal  for  gallantry  under  fire. 

Discharged  In  1919.  he  returned  to  the  legal 
and  political  careers  which  the  hostilities  in- 
terrupted. He  had  first  been  a  candidate  for 
office  in  1896.  when  he  was  defeated  for  the 
legislature.  A  successful  candidate  for  the 
same  post  In  1902.  he  served  a  2-year  term. 
In  1909  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate, 
and  was  one  of  Its  most  active  Republican 
members  for  4  years.  It  was  on  his  report  as 
chairman  of  the  State  commission  that  the 
State  workmen's  compensation  act.  the  first 
of  Its  kind  In  the  country,  was  enacted.  He 
served  a  second  term,  then  retired  tempo- 
rarily to  the  law  and  the  Army. 

President  Harding  called  him  into  his  oS- 
cial  family  In  1921  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  in  which  post  be  remained  2  years.  For 
a  time,  during  the  illness  of  Secretary  of  War 
John  W.  Weeks,  he  was  Acting  Secretary  of 
War.  He  battled  consistently  for  an  organ- 
ized reserve  of  the  Army  which  would  facili- 
tate quick  mobilization  of  4.000.000  fight- 
ing men.  and  toured  the  Nation  as  an  advo- 
cate of  preparedness. 

ut  coNcasss  rouK  tksms 

In  1922  the  Republican  organisation  of 
Westchester  County  named  Colonel  Wain- 
wright as  its  candidate  for  United  States 
Representative  from  the  Twenty-fifth 
trict.    He  won,  resigned  his  War 
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duties,  and  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  four  2-year  terms.  He  was 
In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  a  separate 
Army  Air  Corps  and  was  successful  in  his 
espousal  of  a  t75.0OO.0OO  bill  to  finance  It. 

Despite  his  activity  In  national  affairs,  he 
paid  keen  attention  to  civic  affairs  in  West- 
chester. He  waj  a  director  of  four  banks  and. 
after  his  retirement  from  Congress,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Westchester  County  Park  Com- 
mission. 

In  1892  he  married  Miss  Laura  Wallace 
Buchanan,  of  Baltimore.  A  daughter.  Mrs. 
Phillip  Condlct,  of  Rye  and  South  Strat- 
ford. Vt..  also  survives.  A  funeral  service 
v,ras  held  at  4  p.  m.  Wednesday  in  Christ's 
Church  Episcopal.  Milton  Road.  Rye.  with  the 
Rev.  Wendell  Phillips,  the  rector,  officiating. 


A  Tribute  to  Our  Departed  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

A  TRIBUTX  TO  OUK  DEFABTED  PRESIDENT 

(By  Rev.  H.  C.  Hathcoat.  in  Oklahoma  House 
Of  Representatives) 

Truly  a  '•prince  in  Israel"  has  fallen  In  the 
Nation's  greatest  battle  for  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy. Human  language  groans  in  its  fee- 
ble attempt  to  express  the  grief  sustained  by 
130.000.000  Americans,  while  freedom-loving 
nations,  from  zone  to  zone  and  from  pole  to 
pole,  pause  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  flags  hang 
at  naif  mast  from  the  rivers  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Lincoln  belongs  to  the  ages,  but 
Roosevelt  belongs  to  the  universe. 

He  was  the  symbol  of  undaunted  courage, 
the  expression  of  unwavering  faith,  the  ex- 
ample of  unselfish  liberty,  and  the  champion 
cf  unprejudiced  tolerance.  His  magnanimous 
spirit  lifted  him  above  personal  retaliation, 
while  his  love  for  his  country  and  his  devo- 
tion to  duty  exalted  him  above  partisan 
prejudices.  The  gravity  of  the  problems  of 
state,  coupled  with  the  burdens  of  the  great 
war.  have  taken  their  toll  of  the  stamina 
and  health  of  our  beloved  leader  for  the 
past  few  years,  especially,  and  have  rcbbed 
him  of  the  happiness  of  eating  the  fruits  of 
hi«  labors  ripened  into  full  fruition.  How- 
ever, he  has  tasted  of  their  yielding",  and, 
like  another  illustrious  leader,  he  ascended 
his  Mount  Pisgah  to  envision  the  Promised 
Land  of  peace  and  security,  to  which  he  had 
led  the  Nation,  and  for  which  he  gave  his  all. 
Truly  he  "served  his  generation  by  the  will 
of  God.  fell  asleep,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
fathers." 

Historians  will  record  his  achievements. 
poets  will  sing  his  glory,  scribes  will  write  of 
his  greatness,  statesmen  will  quote  from  his 
discourses,  and  true  Americans  will  emulate 
his  example.  The  Nation  w'.ll.  In  due  time, 
erect  a  monument  of  granlt«  or  marble  as  a 
token  of  his  undying  spirit.  Yet  In  a  fuller 
sense  ever  130,000.000  Americans  will  en- 
shrine the  memory  of  him  in  the  fleshly  table 
of  their  hearts.  This  appreciation  of  him  will 
be  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  generations 
unborn  wlU  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed. 
Like  the  Master  Teacher,  it  can  be  said  of  him, 
"the  common  people  heard  him  gladly." 

God  buries  His  workers  but  carries  on  His 
work.  Let  us  all  Join  in  our  prayers  that 
the  mantle  of  our  departed  leader  may  fall 
ou  our  new  President.     And  may  a  double 


portion  of  the  spirit 
be  given  him  as  he 
through  the  trouble^me 
Our  earth-dimmed 
prone  to  question  th^ 
guides  the  destinies 
we  should  remember 
tion,  "The   Judge 
right."    Let  us  all,  in 
fort  in  the  words  of 
who  wrote: 


of  foresight  and  courage 

pilots  the  ship  of  state 

days  that  lie  ahead. 

'Ision  may,  at  times,  be 

providence  of  Him  who 

of  men  and  nations,  yet 

the  Scriptural  injunc- 

all   the  earth  wiil  do 

this  sad  hour,  find  com- 

:he  poet  William  Cooper, 


"God  moves  in 
His  wonders 
He  plants  His 
And  rides 


"Deep  in  unfathomable 

Of  never  failing 
He  treasures  up 
And  works  Hi  i 


"Judge  not  the 
But  trust  H 
Behind  a  frown 
He  hides  a 


in  I 


ibysterious  ways 
to  perform, 
fx)tsteps  on  the  sea, 
up<  n  the  storm. 


mines 
skill. 
His  bright  design 
sovereign  will. 


IJord  by  feeble  sense, 

for  His  grace, 

ig  providence 
riilling  face." 


Medical  Corps  Aiibalance  Drivers  Real 
Humiinitarians 


EXTENSION 


HON.  GEOR 


OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday. 

Mr.    SCHWABE3 
Speaker,  there  are 


chiefly  young  men 
quently  they  were 
old  boys.    Usually 


OP  REMARKS 


OF 


IE  B.  SCHWABE 


June  5,  1945 

of   Oklahoma.     Mr. 
several  classes  of  serv- 


icemen who  are  ndt  much  discussed  and 
concerning  whom  he  public  knows  little. 
During  the  European  hostilities,  the  am- 
bulance drivers  of  t  he  Medical  Corps  were 
of  tender  years.  Fre- 
our  19-  and  20-year- 
they  were  not  armed 
or  protected,  but  ihile  on  duty  were  al- 
most constantly  wfthin  the  range  of  the 
They  were  habitually 
called  upon  to  render  the  most  humani- 
tarian service  to  tneir  wounded  buddies. 
The  dispatch  with  which  they  performed 
their  duties  frequently  meant  the  saving 
of  the  life  or  Iive<  of  their  human  car- 
goes. They  witnes  sed  horrible  and  grue- 
some sights  of  su  fering  and  dying  hu- 
manity. The  compassion  of  their  souls 
was  poured  out  aid  yet  they  must  use 
precision,  accuracy,  and  cool-headedness 
in  the  performance  of  their  delicate  and 
responsible  tasks.  I  The  ambulance  driv- 
ers of  the  Medical  Corps  were  real  hu- 
manitarians. 

Mr.  Speaker.  th(  youngest  of  my  four 
sons  in  the  service  is  one  of  these  boys. 
He  was  20  years  ol  1  when  he  entered  the 


European  theater 
first  ambulance  h( 
out  of  service  unt 
the  enemy  had 


ceased,  these  boys 
nisce,  and  I  am 
poem  written  by 


of  operations.  The 
drove  was  not  taken 
1,  as  he  expressed  it, 
pjt  more  than  60  air 
holes  through  it.  This  illustrates  the 
hazards  and  dan  fers  to  which  these 
young  boys  have  b(  en  subjected. 
Now  that  the  hostilities  in  Europe  have 
have  begun  to  remi- 
today  in  receipt  of  a 
ui  ambulance  driver 
in  France  which  describes  somewhat  viv- 
idly the  important  i  of  the  humanitarian 
service  these  amb<Uance  drivers  of  the 


Medical  Corps  have  rendered.   The  poem 

follows: 

AMBULANCE    DBIVEBS    BALLAD 

(By  an  ambulance  driver  in  France) 
There's   the  Joe   who   pleads  for  water 

Mile  after  pleading  mile. 
With   his   guts   shot   out    by   shrapnel; 

All  you  give  him  is  a  smile. 

Then  the  guy  right  down  below  him 

With  an  amputated  leg, 
Says  his  feet  are  numb  and  cold, 

It's  hell  the  way  he  begs. 

The  guy  behind  my  buddy 

Begs  to  have  a  smoke; 
My  buddy  holds  it  for  him. 

All  his  arms  and  legs  are  broke. 

Down  below,  the  other  Joe, 

Is  calling  for  his  dad; 
You  drive  a  little  faster. 

That  kid  is  bleeding  bad. 

Yes;  it  seems  to  be  a  thankless  job, 

Devoid  of  thriUs  and  praise; 
But  it  pays  in  dividends 

A  dozen  different  ways. 

It's  swell  to  walk  into  a  ward. 

And  have  a  guy  say,  "Hello," 
That  single  word  is  praise  enough. 

You've  saved  another  Joe. 

For  there's  a  boy  you  counted  gone, 

A  bullet  in  his  head; 
You   know   your   driving   got   him   through, 

He's  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Let  'em  save  the  decorations. 

Our  job  is  saving  lives. 
We  want  the  praise  that  really  counts. 

From  thoughtful  moms  and  wives. 

For  those  lives  are  dedicated  to. 
Those  guys  who  drove  in  France, 

Who  saved  sons  for  wives  and   mothers. 
In  a  GI  ambulance. 


Marvin  Jones'  Report  on  Food  Production 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  shortly  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion, will  retire  and  resume  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims. 

No  Administrator  could  have  adminis- 
tered the  War  Pood  Administration  in 
time  of  a  great  war  without  making  some 
mistakes,  and  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  please  everyone,  yet,  on  the 
whole.  I  think  the  American  people  are 
agreed  that  Judge  Marvin  Jones  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  a  most  diflflcult  period, 
and  those  of  us  who  know  him  personally 
and  who  served  with  him  in  the  House 
throughout  the  years  know  that  he  has 
conscientiously  and  ably  performed  his 
difficult  task  and  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  his  country  in  time  of  war,  for 
which  the  American  people  should  be 
grateful. 

Recently  he  issued  a  brief  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  summing  up.  In  a  few 
vv'ords,  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
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the  War  Food  Administration  during  this 
war. 

It  is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  War  Food  Administration,  but 
is  a  tribute  also  to  the  American  farmers 
and  the  faxm  workers  of  America  to  have 
accomplished  what  they  have,  and  the 
record  made  by  the  farmers  of  America 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  this  war.  Un- 
der leave  granted.  Judge  Jones'  letter  is 
submitted  herewith: 

Wah  Pood  AoMunsTmATioN, 

Washington.  May  24,  1945. 
To  Members  of  the  Senat"  and  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

We  are  getting  many  requests  for  Infor- 
mation on  what  has  actually  been  done  in 


the  production  and  use  of  food  during  the 
years  of  the  present  war,  as  compared  with 
the  last  war.  Our  people  are  increasingly 
aware  ot  the  vital  imix>rtance  of  food  in  the 
total  war  effort,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
Interested  In  having  the  important  facts. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  the  more  general 
questions: 

"The  United  States  has  produced  50  per- 
cent more  food  annually  in  this  war  than  in 
World  War  I. 

"With  10  percent  fewer  workers  on  farms, 
and  with  total  national  population  up  a 
third,  our  pec^le  have  had  about  10  percent 
more  food  per  capita  during  this  war  than 
in  the  1917-18  period. 

"During  the  present  conflict,  twice  as  much 
food  has  gone  annually  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  for  overseas  shipments  as  was  used 


for  the*e   nonclviiian  outlets  each   year  of 
the  last  war." 

This  record  has  been  accomplished  not- 
withstanding a  shortage  of  labor  and  ma- 
chinery, and  many  other  handicaps. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  the  situation, 
comparing  food  In  the  two  wars.  A  table 
giving  details  on  production  of  key  commodi- 
ties, with  total  production  and  per  capita 
consumption  percentages,  is  reproduced  on 
the  other  side  of  this  letter  for  your  reference. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  oUi- 
gation  of  the  War  Food  Adnunistration  is  to 
assist  in  securing  war  food  productkxn.  we 
take  pride  in  this  magnificent  production 
record. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Masvim  Jons. 

Administrator, 


Production  of  selected  agricultural  products,  total  population,  farm  employment  and  i  ndex  number  of  food  consumption  and 

agricultural  production,  selected  years 
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Pcimr:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecouomica.  Div 
RcM-nrrfa. 


•t  EialiaUcal  and  Historical 


Utopia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICBIGAIC 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  Include  therein  an  article 
taken  from  the  Detroiter  for  Jime  4, 
1945. 

Apparently  there  are  a  few  people  in 
England  who  keep  their  feet  on  the 
ground  and  their  heads  out  of  the  clouds. 
One  British  industrialist  has  had  the 
audacity  to  write  an  article  entitled  "Ob- 
stacles to  Prosperity"  in  which  he  quotes 
a  leader  high  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  is  clearly  disturbed 
that  there  are  leaders  in  England  who 
are  pledged  to  the  same  doctrine  as  we 
hear  from  high  quarters  in  tliis  country. 
That  doctrine  is  "spend  more  than  we 
make  so  you  can  get  rich." 

No  one  has  ever  conceived  a  system  of 
government  that  is  superior  to  simple 
arithmetic  or  honest  work. 

Such  a  program  as  outlined  in  the 
article  mentioned  does  not  mean  Utopia 


but  means  destruction   and   not  pros- 
perity: 

SPEND  KORB CFT  RICH? 

Evidently  the  industrial  leaders  of  Eng- 
land— as  well  as  those  of  the  United  States — 
are  facing  serious  problems.  We  have  re- 
ceived from  John  R.  Miilai.  Detroit,  an  article 
entitled  "Obstacles  to  Prosperity,"  which  was 
published  by  a  British  industralist  who  is 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
leaders  there  "who  are  preaching  the  same 
doctrine  advocated' by  Marrtner  Eccles,  name- 
ly. 'Spend  more  than  you  make  so  you  can 
get  rich.' "  The  article  goes  on  to  show  that 
labor  leaders  and  economists  say: 

"Five  years  of  destruction  on  a  scale  un- 
known in  the  world's  long  history  are  but 
the  prelude  to  an  era  of  universal  plenty 
with  a  minimum  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Individual.  The  standard  of  living  is  to  rise, 
hot  only  here  but  in  all  the  wide  spaces  and 
the  remote  corners  of  the  world;  hours  of  la- 
bor are  to  be  shortened;  and  work  is  to  be 
carried  on  to  an  accompaniment  of  music, 
breaks  fot  tea  and  private  conversation,  and 
comparison  of  notes  on  the  symptoms  of  In- 
dustrial fatigue. 

"Work  will  thus  be  dignified,  and  the  re- 
markable discovery  will  be  made  that,  with 
every  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  production 
Increases  alike  in  quality  and  quantity,  till  it 
reaches  its  peak  at  the  point  when  no  one 
does  anything  at  all.  That  will  be  the  great 
triun^>h  of  the  century.  It  will  be  the  final 
Justification  of  Industrialism  and  the  ma- 
chine. 

"All  that  will  remain  will  be  for  the  psycho- 
analysts to  dlagnot*  what  la  wrong   with 


leisure  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  overcom- 
ing its  evident  friistatlons.  More  entertain- 
ment, perhaps,  to  reliere  Its  monotony,  mora 
frequent  introductions  of  tea  and  gossip, 
more  exchanges  of  confidences  on  individual 
experiences  of  leisure  fatigue,  with  an  occa- 
sional address  by  the  Minister  of  Labor  on 
his  success  in  abolishing  the  evil  of  employ- 
ment, as  he  once  abolished  that  of  unemploy- 
ment." 


Leod-Lease  Report  to  Con^^ress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nineteenth  lend-lease  re- 
port to  Congress  was  made  a  few  days 
ago  by  President  Truman,  and  an  edito- 
rial appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  26  relative  thereto,  which,  under 
leave  granted,  is  submitted  herewith: 

XXND-XXASI    SEPOBT 

Lend-lease,  the  secret  weapon  that  welded 
the  United  Nations  Into  a  tmity  and  gave 
them  the  overwhelming  strength  with  which 
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to  crush  Germany,  la  now  to  be  turned  full 
force  against  Japan.  This  is  the  keynote  of 
the  letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  the 
nineteenth  lend-lease  report  to  Congress — 
the  first  such  letter  to  bear  the  signature  of 
Harry  S.  Truman.  "While  the  bulk  of  the 
United  Nations  forces  were  engaging  the 
Nazis  In  Europe."  he  wrote.  "Allied  forces  suc- 
ceeded In  piercing  the  i>erimeter  of  Japanese 
defenses  and  established  the  bases  from 
which  decisive  offensives  can  be  launched. 
Now  all  of  the  might  and  power  of  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire.  Prance,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  our  other  Allies  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  together  with  the  Chinese  forced, 
against  Japan." 

Although  lend-lease  supplies  thus  far  heve 
been  devoted  principally  to  the  war  in  Eu- 
rope, they  have  been  provided  also.  In  such 
quantities  as  were  available,  to  the  Allied 
military  and  naval  forces  battling  the  Jap- 
anese. And  these  Allies,  through  reverse 
lend-lease,  have  significantly  aided  our  troops 
in  the  Pacific,  especially  by  supplying  them 
with  foodstuffs.  Our  shipping  difficulties 
would  have  been  enormously  aggravated  had 
It  not  been  for  this  facet  of  the  mutual-a'.d 
system.  We  have  received  from  Australia, 
for  example,  a  total  of  more  than  t720,6CO,000 
worth  of  reverse  lend-lease;  from  New  Zea- 
land, $171,400,000  worth:  from  India,  •411,- 
900.000  worth.  French.  Belgian,  and  Nether- 
lands colonies  made  their  contributions,  too. 
It  was  thought  necessary  In  the  nineteenth 
lend-lease  report  to  refute  a  number  of  ab- 
surd and  mlschevious  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  the  civilian  populations  in  Allied  coun- 
tries are  being  given  all  sorts  of  scarce  sup- 
plies for  peacetime  purposes  at  the  expense 
of  civilians  here.  Lend-lease  has  had  from 
Its  inception,  a  single,  simple  purpose — the 
effective  utilization  of  the  manpower  and 
resources  of  all  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
served  us  well.  It  would  be  tragic  now  to 
let  It  be  beclouded  by  misconceptions,  for  it 
still  has  a  great  and  vital  task  to  perform. 


conf  e  rence 


Tke  Students  of  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Write  a  Peace  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  held  a  miniature 
peace  conference.  Various  campus 
groups  represented  the  individual  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  was  a  most  worth- 
while project.  It  was  very  apparent  that 
these  students  were  well  grounded  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  current  events. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I 
include  a  summary  of  the  peace  treaty 
that  was  adopted: 

SUMMART  or  TRCATT  Or  PCACX  AS  ADOPTED  AT  THE 
FINAL  PUtMART  SESSION  AT  THE  UNrVERSnT  OF 
NEBRASKA  PEACE  CONrERENCE  ON  MARCH  9, 
19«S 

The  treaty  provides  for  a  world  security 
organization  as  follows:  |l)  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan  with  some  alterations  and  additions  pro- 
viding initial  membership  comprising  all  of 
the  United  Nations  with  other  states  ad- 
mitted by  three-fourths  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
(3)  for  4  years  punitive  measures  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  including  all  of  the  perma- 
nent members  excepting  an  accused  state 
which  shall  be  deprived  at  the  time  of  the 
right  to  vote.  Economic  sanction  must  be 
tried  before  a  military.    At  the  end  of  5  years 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark.s, 
I  call  attention  to  a  very  timely  editorial 
on  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning.  This  editorial  reads  as 
follows: 

PUERTO    RICO 

Puerto  Rico  presents  a  live,  urgent,  and 
real  test  of  trusteeship  right  In  our  own 
back  yard.  We  shall  have  to  meet  it  a  great 
deal  more  satisfactorily  than  we  have  met 
It  in  the  past  if  we  are  to  lecture  the  British 
and  the  French  on  colonial  policy  with  any 
ease  of  conscience.  Puerto  Rico's  economic 
situation  is  too  desperate  to  be  solved  either 
by  haphazard  handouts  to  it  as  a  dependent 
territory  or  by  a  grandiose  grant  of  inde- 
pendence which  wovild  transform  the  Island 
into  a  graveyard. 

The  existing  relationship  to  the  United 
States  perpetuates  an  undemocratic  system 
of  government  in  Puerto  Rico.  As  Secretary 
Ickes  observed  a  year  ago,  "Those  who  lose 
local  elections,  and  those  who  are  dissatis- 
fied with  local  affairs,  attack  the  Federal  and 
Insular  officials  and  appeal  directly  to  the 
Congress  upon  matters  of  purely  local  con- 
cern which  should  be  decided  In  Puerto 
Rico.*'  This  situation  has  not  only  promoted 
a  sense  of  Insecurity  and  Injustice  among 
Puerto  Rlcans;  it  has  also,  until  now,  kept 
them  from  agreement  upon  effective  and  per- 
manent resolution  of  their  political  future. 
If  one  group  In  the  Island  put  forward  a 
proposal  for  lndei>endence,  an  opposing  po- 
litical faction  at  once  clamored  for  state- 
hood or  some  alternative  status. 

Now,  however.  Senator  Luis  Mui^oz  Marin, 
President  of  the  Insular  Senate  and  head  of 
the  majority  party  in  the  Island,  the  Pop- 
ular Democrats,  has  come  to  Washington 
at  the  head  of  a  delegation  representing  all 
parties  with  a  proposal  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Puerto  Rico.  This  pro- 
posal has  been  embodied  in  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Tydings.  Under  It,  three  alter- 
native forms  of  political  status — independ- 
ence, statehood,  and  dominion  relationship 
to  the  United  States — would  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Whichever  form  secured  an  absolute  popular 
majority  would  then  be  carried  Into  effect. 

This  strikes  us  as  a  sensible  and  demo- 
cratic procedure.  Earlier  this  year,  R.  G. 
Tugwell,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  said  In 
his  message  to  the  legislature  that  "it  would 
be  unfair  to  propose  a  plebiscite  which  had 
not  been  authorized  and  defined  by  the  Con- 
gress. To  do  so  would  be  to  ask  Puerto 
Rlcans  to  choose  among  alternatives  which 
might  seem  completely  unreal.  •  •  • 
Fairness  to  everyone  requires  that  the  Con- 
gress offer  the  choices  It  is  willing  to  accept 
rather  than  to  require  that  Puerto  Rlcans 
should  petition  for  status  with  the  risk  cf 
rejection." 

At  the  same  time,  we  feel  that  Congress 
would  be  well  advised  to  rule  out  the  alter- 
native of  statehood.  We  doubt  the  advisa- 
bility of  Including  In  the  Union  an  area 
which  Is  not  a  part  of  our  continental  land 
mass.  There  la  no  doubt,  however,  that 
PU3rto  Rico,  In  our  own  Interest  as  well  E3 
hers,  ought  to  maintain  a  close  liaison  In 
which  her  aspirations  for  self-government 
win  be  realized.  Whatever  the  future  polit- 
ical status  of  the  Island,  it  Is  clear  that  It 
must  embrace  two  essentials — provision  for 
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permanent  military  basee  by  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  can  protect  the  welfare  of  this 
hemisphere  and  economic  arrangements 
which  will  permit  Puerto  Rlcans  to  enjoy 
real  freedom  rather  than  famine. 

These  essentials  are  embraced  both  In  the 
formula  for  independence  and  in  the  formula 
for  dominion  status  as  outlined  In  the  bill 
which  Senator  Ttoingb  has  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  island  legislature.  Independence,  as 
there  defined,  would  mean  complete  so  ver - 
eighty,  save  for  our  military  and  naval  in- 
stallations, together  with  a  free-trade  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States,  except  for 
tariffs  imposed  by  mutual  consent.  Domin- 
ion status  would  mean  local  sovereignty 
without  statehood,  but  with  dual  citizen- 
ship, UabUlty  to  service  In  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  subordination  to 
the  United  States  In  foreign  affairs.  It  would 
also  embrace  free  trade.  The  choice  between 
these  two  approaches  to  their  future  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  Puerto  Rlcans.  We  have 
an  opportunity  now.  In  dealing  with  their 
plea  for  self-determination,  to  provide  a 
model  of  trusteeship  for  the  world. 


Credits  to  Soviet  Agencies  in  the  United 
States 
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HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 


OF  CALIFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
mi.slnformatlon  is  being  spread  these 
days  about  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  our  ally  against  Germany, 
Soviet  Russia,  that  it  seems  tci  me  every 
opportunity  siiould  be  seized  to  present 
facts.  With  this  in  mind  I  am  includ- 
ing, as  a  portion  of  my  extenfion  of  re- 
marks, an  article  by  E.  C.  Rcpes,  Chief 
of  the  Russian  Unit,  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commer(-e,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  entitled 
"Credits  to  Soviet  Agencies  in  i  he  United 
States": 
Credits  to  Sovht  Agencies  in  thi  UNmai 

States — A  Historical  Revctw 
(By  E.  C.  Ropes,  Chief.  Russian  Unit.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Comtierce.  U.  8. 
Department  of  Commerce) 
The  history  of  the  extension  of  credits  to 
Soviet  agencies  In  the  United  Slates,  to  fi- 
nance exports  or  for  other  purp<Mes,  could 
be  covered  adequately  only  In  a  volume  of 
considerable  size.  In  this  short  article  it  is 
possible  to  bring  out  hardly  moie  than  the 
high  points,  which  form  a  c\u-ve  ;vlth  abrupt 
lows  and  highs,  culminating  with  proposed 
credits  of  billions  for  postwar  iJovlet  pur- 
chases which  do  not  arouse  as  much  concern 
as  those  for  a  few  millions  did  In  the  late 
twenties.  It  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  say  that 
as  r  credit  risk  the  Soviet  Union  has  trav- 
ersed the  distance  from  zero  to  one  of  the 
highest  rated  In  the  world,  and  in  popular 
esteem  from  the  position  of  a  dia -rusted  dis- 
turber of  world  peace  to  that  oi  a  country 
without  whose  aid  that  peace  will  be  Impos- 
8lbl3  of  attainment. 

The  extension  of  credit  Jn  any  amount  to 
Soviet  buying  agencies  in  the  Ui.ited  States 
really  began  only  after  the  estab  ishment  In 
1924  of  the  Amtorg  Trading  (^orp.,  as  s 
consolidation  of  the  Producu  Exchange  Corp. 
and  the  Arcoa-America  Ltd.,  both  New  York 
6Ute  corporations.     These,  and  the  Centro- 


soyuz  America,  an  agent  of  the  Russian  co- 
operatives, obtained  a  few  short-term  credits 
in  their  purchasing,  but  not  enough  to  es- 
tablish the  Amtorg,  as  their  sticceesor,  with 
sufficient  standing  in  the  eyes  of  Americsii 
sellers  and  banks  to  Justify  a  line  of  credit 
on  goods  worth  millions  of  dollars  for  which 
the  Amtorg  at  once  began  shopping.  The 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  orders  for  United 
States  products  which  Ludwig  Martens  in 
1919  had  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  held  Insufficient  lure 
to  attract  loans  to  cover,  and  the  attempts 
of  Amtorg  along  similar  lines  met  with  the 
same  reception.  Only  the  AU -Russian  Tex- 
tile Syndicate,  In  buying  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bales  of  cotton,  was  able  to  persuade 
the  Chase  National  Bank  to  finance  its  ship- 
loads sent  to  Murmansk,  and  it  has  always 
been  understood  that  that  bank  did  not  fall 
to  protect  itself  against  possible  defaults  In 
payment,  by  requiring  adequate  deposits  to 
Amtorg  account  to  cover  itself  In  case  of 
need — a  need  which.  It  may  be  noted,  never 
aroee. 

In  1926,  therefore,  the  Amtorg,  when  buy- 
ing from  American  manufacturers  In  the 
United  States,  found  itself  usually  obliged 
to  pay  cash  on  shipment,  even  at  times  with 
order;  discounts  for  cash  were  occasionally 
offered  and  taken.  Always,  even  when  short 
credits  were  allowed,  from  30  to  75  percent  of 
the  Invoice  was  on  a  cash  basts,  with  the 
balance  running  from  3  to  12  months.  There 
was  no  general  agreement  on  terms,  each 
manufacturer  making  his  own  agreement, 
dependent  on  his  u&ual  export  practice,  the 
pressure  of  competition  from  rival  manufac- 
turers, and  his  own  financial  resources. 

FIRST  CaEDlT  CORPOHATION 

By  1927  the  picture  had  Improved  somewhat 
for  the  Amtorg.  though  the  general  situation 
had  not  changed.  This  miprovement  was 
brought  about  by  the  establMiineut  in  New 
York  of  a  corporation,  later  followed  by 
others,  to  discount  the  credit  jwrtlon  of  In- 
voices presented  to  Amtorg,  the  portion  cov- 
ered by  acceptances  running  up  to  12  or  more 
months,  and  carrying  interest  at  6  percent. 
The  first  ooizxiiany,  the  Industrial  Credit  Cor- 
poration, headed  by  a  former  Ameiican  Am- 
torg official,  secured  the  bulk  of  the  business, 
and  was  understood  to  represent  Investors  in 
the  United  SUtes,  Germany.  Prance,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  who  had  confidence  in  Am- 
torg's  ability  to  pay  and  were  willing  to  wait 
until   the  acceptances  matuied. 

For  the  service  of  providing  cash  to  im- 
patient or  needy  manufacturers,  the  rate  of 
discoi  nt  without  .ecourse  was  high,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  45  percent  of  the  face  of  an 
acceptance.  But  It  may  be  assvuned  that, 
when  possible,  selling  prices  to  Amtorg  were 
adjusted  to  cover  the  cost  of  disposal  of  the 
paper,  there  Is  no  record  in  this  period  of  any 
manufacturer  complaining  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  the  practice  or  refusing  to  sell  to 
Amtorg  except  for  casb.  Indeed,  there  are 
cases  known  where  Amtorg  business  In  an 
otherwise  slack  market  may  have  saved  a 
manufacturer  from  the  need  of  shutting 
down.  Umporarlly  or  permanently.  Particu- 
larly is  this  probably  the  case  with  the  smaller 
machine-tool  building  firms  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  oil-well  machinery,  who  were 
faced  with  a  low  demand  for  their  products 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  situation 
prevailed  In  the  United  States,  with  Amtorg 
the  only  large  potential  buyer  and  manu- 
facturers competing  strenucrusly  for  all  busi- 
ness, at  a  time  when  Soriet  purchases  In 
Germany  were  being  et^erly  financed  by  the 
German  Government,  although  at  fairly  high 
rates  and  prices.  The  German  example  was 
followed  by  other  European  countries  and 
later  even  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  Amtorg  pressed 
for  credlU  in  the  United  Slates  on  the 
strength  of  the  credit  standing  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  Europe,  which  enabled  it  to 


run  tip  a  Urge  foreign  debt  for  goods  pur- 
chased abroad  to  carry  on  lU  drive  for  indu*- 
trlAlixatlon  under  the  first  5-yesx  plan. 

JTHSBAT  TO  CUIHT  POSmOM 

Yet  this  very  success  In  obtaining  credits 
abroad  became  a  threat  to  the  credit  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government,  which  was 
always  regarded  as  the  real  principal  behind 
Soviet  buying  agencies  abroad.  Foreign  pur- 
chases ooiild  be  paid  for  only  in  goods  or  gold 
exported,  and  the  maximum  term  on  credits, 
even  in  Germany,  was  5  years.  Soviet  gold 
production  at  that  time  was  low,  about  1,000,- 
000  ounces  a  year,  and  Germany  claimed  all 
that  could  be  spared.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  prices  dropped  about  40  percent  on  goods 
exported  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  many 
sales  wtfe  made  under  great  resistance  both 
irotn  the  home  market  against  selling  and 
the  foreign  markets  against  buying,  except 
at  prices  below  the  world  or  local  levels. 

The  situation  that  resulted  from  the  over- 
extension of  Soviet  pun:h«slng  on  credit,  and 
the  difficulties  the  Sovl«t  Government  met  In 
procuring  and  selling  t^e  goods  with  which 
to  meet  Its  obligations,  even  under  the  rigid 
control  of  foreign  trade  by  the  state  mo- 
nopoly, naturally  reacted  against  the  Amtorg 
in  its  persistent  demand  for  credits.  Nor 
did  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  contract 
with  the  Invernational  General  Electric  Co. — 
for  generators  and  other  electrical  machinery 
to  a  value  of  $26,000,000,  with  payments 
spread  over  5  years — have  any  effect  on  the 
general  resistance  of  manufacturers  to  grant- 
ing the  Amtorg  similar  terms  on  orders  placed 
in  the  United  States. 

Ttie  Soviet  authorities,  however,  tempo- 
rarily succeeded  In  balancing  outffo  with  in- 
come, by  drastic  reduction  of  imports,  and 
in  maintaining  their  reputation  for  prompt 
payment.  A  survey  made  in  1929  In  the 
United  States  emphasi2ed  this  reputation: 
While  the  terms  of  sale  to  the  Amtorg  varied 
considerably  in  the  amount  of  cash  demanded 
and  the  proportion  and  length  of  the  credit 
portion  of  an  Invoice,  there  was  no  variation 
in  the  record  of  the  Amtorg  for  paying  as 
agreed. 

By  1930  rumors  began  to  circulate  of  a 
possible  crop  failure  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
threatening  the  largest  export,  grains,  and 
of  the  posslbUlty  of  aivother  famine  like  that 
of  1921.  Yet  during  that  year.  In  spite  of  the 
refusal  of  United  States  banks  to  finance 
Soviet  orders,  it  was  estimated  that  credits 
to  the  Amtorg  rose  to  a  high  of  $00,000,000. 
dropping  to  $40,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  maximum  term  for  which  o'edit  was 
given  seldom  exceeded  18  months,  and  the 
discount  rate  on  Amtorg  paper  in  July  1931 
remained  at  26  percent. 

The  American  Manufacturers  Export  As- 
sociation was  reported  In  the  press  as  ad- 
vising terms  of  payment  of  50  percent  of  in- 
voice "down"  or  on  shipment  of  goods,  and  a 
maximum  of  6  months  for  the  balance.  But 
in  certain  t\clds  of  Industry,  like  shipbuild- 
ing, much  longer  credits  were  urged  by  the 
manufacturers  interested,  although  no  oideis 
resulted  from  this  propaganda.  Even  the 
conservative  banking  fraternity  was  attracted 
by  a  proposal  made  in  September  1931  f<^'r 
the  creation  of  a  special  bank  whose  busi- 
ness it  would  be  to  ditccunt  Amtorg  acoept- 
anoes;  but  this  plan  also  failed  to  develop 
Into  actuality.  The  memory  of  the  Tsarist 
bonds  floated  In  New  York  in  1916  was  stiU 
too  fresh. 

EFC  LOAN  IN    1933 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Amtorg 
had  firmly  established  itself  as  a  bulk  buyer 
of  machine  tools  and  similar  eqmpment.  and 
the  Soviet  Government  had  contemplated  Us 
first  5- year  plan  and  launched  the  second, 
for  the  execution  of  which  much  machinery 
had  to  be  purchased  abroad.  Preference  was 
shown  for  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  government-guarajiteed  credits  were 
available.  Congress  was  not  willing  to  enter 
the  field  of  guaranteeing  payment  for  good* 
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exported,  under  an  extension  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Act:  the  question  of  rec- 
ognition by  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet 
regime  was  a  further  complicating  factor  in 
the  Bltuaticn.  Many  favored  such  recogni- 
tion as  a  spur  to  lagging  trade;  others  pro- 
posed a  huge  barter  arrangement,  whereby 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  bal- 
anced by  Imports  from  that  country. 

The  only  actual  result  of  all  the  discussion 
was  a  loan  in  July  1933  of  t4.000.000  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the 
Amtorg.  to  enable  the  latter  to  purchase,  and 
pay  for  in  a  year,  about  75,000  bales  of  cotton, 
-of  which  there  was  a  large  surplus  In  the 
country.  Repayment  of  this  loan.  It  may  be 
added,  was  made  promptly.  It  was  not  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  any  further  large  sales  of 
cotton  or  textile  goods  on  credit,  as  urged  by 
some  manufacturers  of  the  latter. 

Nor  did  private  efforts  to  set  up  a  dlscou.it 
bank,  to  function  as  a  channel  by  which 
sellers  to  Amtorg  could  shift  their  risks  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
ever  get  beyond  the  stage  of  obtaining  favor- 
able publicity  and  support  from  a  number 
of  prominent  manufacturers.  Other  simi- 
lar plans,  which  took  their  cue  from  Mr. 
Lltvlnov  s  off'T  In  London  in  June  1933  of 
•••l.OOO.OCO.OCO  worth  of  orders"  If  a  credit  of 
that  amount  were  offered  by  the*  countries 
Interested,  seldom  even  reached  the  public 
through  the  press. 

zrrtcr  or  tecocNirioN 
Recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  No- 
vember 1933  did  not  of  Itself  affect  favorably 
or  unfavorably  the  Amtorg's  credit  standing. 
This  continued  to  b«  dependent  on  the  Inter- 
national financial  position  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, which  now,  however,  was  becoming 
steadily  stronger.  The  peak  of  the  foreign 
debts  assumed  earlier  had  been  weathered, 
no  defaults  marred  the  record  of  payment, 
and  the  economic  situation  of  th«  Soviet 
Union  had  dettnltely  begun  to  Improve, 
The  position  of  the  Amtorg  as  a  credit  ruk 
naturally  reflected  these  favorable  dtvtlop- 
menta;  Us  purchases  on  credit  became  an 
accepted  custom  with  manufacturtrt  and 
there  was  even  some  extension  In  the  max- 
imum terms  granted.  But  the  total  of  the 
orders  placed  In  the  United  States  wns  small, 
even  taking  Into  comtdrrntlon  the  redxictlon 
tn  Soviet  imports  from  alt  countries  in  1933. 
and  pressure  for  longer  credits  to  permit 
larger  purchases  became  insistent,  usually  In 
the  form  of  a  demand  (or  United  States  Gov- 
ernment support  of  Individual  exporters  In 
their  extension  of  the  credits  demanded. 
One  propo8.<»l  which  received  much  publicity 
Involved  utlliratlon  of  the  newly-rormed  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  for  Trade  with  Russia,  a 
Government  organlzaUon,  to  finance  large 
credits  with  a  term  of  25  years.  But  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  few  of  which  have  ever 
been  publicly  disclosed,  this  bank  was  never 
allowed  tc  function,  and  was  finally  doflcd. 
Little  actual  change  wa.^  to  be  noted  at 
this  time  in  the  length  of  the  crediu  ex- 
tended to  the  Amtorg.  They  still  seldom 
e.Tceeded  a  maximum  of  18  months,  although 
some  large  sales  were  recorded  without  any 
cash  payments.  100  percent  of  Invoice  being 
payable  in  12  months.  The  Interest  rate  on 
acceptances  was  reduced  to  5  percent,  how- 
ever, and  the  discount  rate  dropocd  to  12 
and  later,  by  1936.  to  8  percent.  The  Soviet 
foreign  debt  had  been  reduced,  by  January 
1.  1935,  to  9150,000,000,  and  was  not  consid- 
ered as  a  factor  affecting  the  credit  standing 
of  the  Amtorg 

More  and  more  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters accepted  Amtorg  orders,  but  their 
habit  of  years  of  selling  for  export  for  cash 
was  a  deterrent  to  the  kind  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  spirit  of  cooperation  that  the 
steadily  Increasing  business  relations  shou'd 
have  engendered.  On  the  one  hand  there 
was  the  confirmed  custom  of  United  States 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  5,  1945 


Mr.    DIRKSEN.    K 
morning   I   received 
similar    In    content, 
foUowa: 

PtORIA. 

Hon,  Evxxrrr  M   Dirxsxi  r 
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PXORIA 

Hon.  Evntrrr  M   Dirkbx^ 
Congressman  from 
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democracy  are  a  sham. 
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TiMA  BOOKVICH. 
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M.  DIRKSEN 
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Washington,  D.  C: 
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Dictator  Tito  stop 
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SO  or  Staa  Na- 
Peoria,  III.. 

t. 
Secretary. 


III.,  June  5,  1945, 


i  Uinois. 
Washington,  D.  C: 

descent  urge  your 

that    Dictator    Tito 

taijlan  regime  by  terror 

provisions  made   by   Big 

Yugoslavia  be  car- 

dalms  of  fighting  for 


Detenee  CoMMrr- 
PEoaiA,  III., 
President. 
Secretary. 


The  reason  I  allude  io  that  at  this  time 
is  simply  this:  I  have  been  rather  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  some  aolitical  aspects  of 
the  recent  sojourn  that  I  made  abroad. 
Time  did  not  permit  before,  but  I  do  want 
to  say,  and  certainly  nUI  do  so  ciicum- 


spectly  without  roiling  the  waters  or  em- 
barrassing those  in  high  position,  that  I 
believe  the  time  has  arrived  now  when 
there  should  be  some  rather  frank  and 
exploratory  discussion  of  this  matter. 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  June  14  I  be  given  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  1  hour  on  this  gen- 
"feral  subject,  after  the  disposition  of  other 
business.  That  will  be  Flag  Day,  and  a 
most  suitable  occasion  for  some  observa- 
tions on  matters  which  are  of  real  import 
to  those  who  live  under  the  flag  of  this 
Republic. 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  as  the  guest  speaker  over 
radio  station  WLLH,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
on  May  30.  1945.  This  program  was 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts, American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
and  was  conducted  by  Kathryn  E.  Harty, 
department  vice  chairman  of  radio  in 
Massachusetts: 

We  pause  in  this,  the  most  decistva  year 

of  history,  to  think  of  our  dead. 

ThA  scent  is  much  the  same  as  It  waf 
when  we,  the  grown-upa.  were  children.  The 
solemn  beauty  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, the  uniformed  veterans  of  this  and  for- 
mer wars,  the  bands,  the  fioweri,  the  bright 
little  f\Rgs  m  the  cemetery— here  is  the  an- 
nual pilgrimage  of  America  at  the  end  of  the 
month  of  Miy.  All  over  theae  sacrad  fields 
we  see  the  living,  some  coming,  some  going, 
others  motionless  as  they  kneel  In  prayer. 

It  looks  the  same  aa  so  many  other  Me- 
morial Days  that  we  can  remember,  yet  we 
sense  a  difference.  Here  Is  no  mere  routine, 
dulled  by  unthinking  repetition.  In  sad  and 
silent  wonder  we  recall  the  looks  and  speech 
of  loved  ones  who  ore  gathered  In  the  em- 
brace of  kind  earth.  This  plot  of  ground, 
this  tablet,  they  comfort  us  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  those  we  knew  are  free  from  pain 
and  fear.  Today,  however,  the  loss  we  feel 
Is  more  than  a  personal  emotion.  It  resches 
out  to  share  the  grief  of  a  community,  a 
nation,  a  world.  This  day  we  think  of  others 
who  are  burled  In  the  far,  strange  places 
of  this  earth.  Prom  Normandy  to  Okinawa, 
from  Italian  hillsides  to  ocean  depths  they  ' 
rest.  We  think  of  them:  we  think  of  those 
w*io  are  dying  at  this  moment,  and  of  those 
who  must  die  so  long  before  their  time.  This 
Memorial  Day  Is  different. 

Out  of  the  anguish  of  our  present  trials  we 
must  come  forth  strong  and  steadfast  to 
carry  through  the  task  for  which  so  many 
have  fallen.  Here,  In  the  company  of  the 
dead,  we  become  aware  of  our  own  brief  time 
on  earth  and  of  the  work  that  must  be  done. 
Throtigh  us  and  those  who  follow  us,  they 
who  He  here  depend  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  mission.        * 

They  were,  they  are,  so  young — these  men 
who  die  for  us.  Not  lightly  have  they  given 
up  the  chance  to  love,  to  found  families,  to 
have  children;   to  experience  Joys,  sorrows. 
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and  responsibilities  together;  to  bring  gifts 
to  life  which  the  world  so  sorely  needs;  to 
t'ream  dreams  that  we  shall  ntver  know, 
rhelr  eager  voices  are  like  music  that  dies 
on  the  wind  while  we  strain  our  ears  to  hear 
the  melody  that  Is  stilled  forever 

Not  lightly  have  they  given  all,  for  the 
burden  of  their  giving  falls  on  us.  We  must 
now  do  and  speak  for  them.  In  this  we  can- 
not fall.  Before  thi  desperate  cliallenge  of 
aggression  they  gave  body,  mind,  and  faith, 
all  the  bright  promise  of  years  to  be  lived. 
They  gave  so  fully,  believing  and  trusting 
In  ILS  to  redeem  their  sacrifice. 

Are  we  ready?  Are  we  now  thinking,  plan- 
ning, working  toward  the  great  and  difficult 
goal  of  lasting  peace?  For  this  s  the  only 
memorial  that  can  fittingly  bono.-  their  giv- 
ing. Think  hard  and  earnestly,  my  friends, 
because  this  Is  no  Idle  pledge  to  be  lightly 
made  and  as  easily  forgotten.  Ihis  Is  the 
supreme  refponslbllity  of  cur  times.  All  the 
victims  of  cruelty  and  greed,  all  "he  legions 
who  have  perished  In  war  since  the  begin- 
ning of  history,  weigh  heavily  on  our  con- 
sciousness this  day.  The  grim  fiicts  speak 
lor  themselves.  We  know,  all  loo  well,  that 
the  Issue  is  now  clearly  drawn.  It  Is,  "Elimi- 
nate war.  or  It  will  eliminate  civilization" 
Through  the  murmuring  grass  that  covers 
the  dead  we  seem  to  hear  this  warning.  We 
read  it  In  the  faces  of  the  bereaved.  We  see 
it  In  the  crippled  minds  and  bodies  that  fill 
our  military  and  cur  veterans*  hoKpttals. 

In  our  generation  this  menace  has  reached 
n  climax.  There  may  be  some  whC'  wish  they 
had  been  bom  earlier  or  could  live  later  than 
this  present  crisis  but  wishing  will  not  re- 
lieve them  of  responsibility.  Wo've  got  to 
outlaw  aggremlon.  We've  got  ^o  buUd  a 
peace  that  will  work.  There  Is  no  other  way. 
Prom  those  who  have  died  to  those  as  yet 
unborn.  It  Is  ws,  the  living  who  must  build 
or  destroy  tba  continuity  of  iivlliMtlon. 
The  hopes  of  the  pant  and  the  herltaga  of 
the  futur*  are  passing  through  our  hands. 
You  and  I  will  decide,  for  better  o.  worse,  the 
outcome  of  this  chniimgo  to  humanity, 

LittJa  boys  and  girls,  In  chlldUlt  Innocanc*. 
art  playing  on  this  Memorial  Day.  Fraa 
from  the  rcstralnu  of  school,  thai  happy  •a- 
ergy  Is  mnlchlng  the  sprlugUme  <  f  the  yaur. 
8unio  are  playing  the  gHmc  of  Wft(.  It  la  ex- 
citing and  full  of  heroic  exploits,  llic  evil 
tnamy  Is  quickly  axMl  decUlvaly  beaten,  and 
no  one  on  out  side  is  hurt.  It  Is  ao  much 
fun.  this  playing  at  makc-balieve.  But  the 
world  In  which  they  will  grow  up.  will  be 
far  different  from  this  convenient,  linagN 
nary  l^orld  of  childhood.  It  may  be  a  world 
of  bloodshed  and  anarchy.  It  may  be  a  world 
m  which  the  children  of  today  would  become 
men  and  women  Ui  name  only,  condemnad  to 
hopelesa  slavery.  Or  it  might  find  them 
prowling,  like  subhuman  creatures  In  the 
blackened  ruins  of  great  cities  or  clawing  for 
roots  m  the  jungle -weed.i  of  abandoned 
farms.  All  this  could  and  might  come  to 
pass  11  we  fall  them  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  thete  laughing  chU- 
dren  of  today  may  grow  up  Into  a  world  of 
friendly  human  fellowship,  enjoying  mate- 
rial, cultural,  and  spiritual  values  beyond  our 
▼Islon,  If  we  make  the  world  safe  for  them. 
Chaos  or  progress,  which  shall  It  be?  To 
have  a  clvUlratlon  that  Is  worUiy  of  hu- 
manity will  require  great  efforts,  the  best  In 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  Our  world  stards 
polaed  on  a  very  delicate  balance,  uncertain 
of  Its  course.  Any  delay  on  our  part,  any 
evasion  of  our  responsibility,  will  decide 
whether  theae  children  playing  on  Memorial 
Day  in  the  year  1945  will  Inherit  a  world  of 
hope  or  a  dark  world  of  despair. 

Through    the    mysterious    baiTlers    mlilch 

separate  the  living  from  the  dead,  the  voice 

•Of  one  so  recently  gone  seems  to  come  to  our 

ears  again.    Or  majbe  it  is  Just  the  memory 

of  a  vital  and  valiant  personality  who  Uvea 


on  In  our  hearts.  This  man  fell  In  the  line 
of  duty,  fighting  not  only  for  the  life  of 
clvlUsation  but  for  its  progressive  future. 
He  Is  the  spokesman  for  all  those  who  died 
that  we  might  live.  His  faith-inspiring  voice, 
undimmed  by  death,  is  with  vu  yet.  It  says, 
'"Have  no  fear.  Go  forward.  You  can  and 
will  reach  the  high  goal  of  a  Just  and  per- 
manent peace.  Fellow  Americans,  hvimanlty 
Itself  depends  on  you.  I  know  that  you  will 
do  this  job." 

Up  from  the  paralysis  of  domestic  failures, 
this  bright  spirit  led  us.  With  the  world 
vision  that  was  so  Uuly  his.  he  saw  the  gath- 
ering storm  long  before  the  mUllons  of  Amer- 
icans wakened  to  their  peril.  With  brave  and 
brilliant  leadership  he  brought  us  from  the 
brink  of  defeat  to  the  crest  of  victory.  Even 
as  we  were  vindicating  the  strength  and  en- 
terprise of  our  democracy  In  the  agony  of 
war.  he  was  drawing  blueprints  for  the  most 
sublime  creation  man  ever  dared  to  con- 
ceive— the  functional  architecture  of  a  du- 
rable, serviceable  peace.  His  tireless,  eager 
spirit,  however,  was  stronger  than  the  mor- 
tal frame  which  housed  It  and  gave  it  hu- 
man being.  Worn  out  by  constant  labor,  the 
flesh  died  and  the  great  spirit  burst  lU  bends. 
Our  Nation  had  lost  one  of  its  finest  leaders. 
The  ordinary  people  of  this  world  had  lost  a 
true  friend,  llie  caiise  of  freedom  had  suf- 
fered Its  most  serious  casualty.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  gone. 

Why  he  should  have  been  taken  from  us  at 
the  very  moment  we  needt^d  him  most  only 
an  aU-wlse  Providence  knows.  This  much  we 
do  know,  ha  revitalised  our  complacent  de- 
mocracy, giving  it  a  daepw-  meaning,  a  wider 
application. 

To  the  millions  of  unemployed  In  our 
country  he  brought  freedom  of  opportunity, 
the  right  of  all  men  and  women  to  have  self- 
supporting  jobs.  To  humble  people  all  over 
the  world  he  became  the  champion  of  human 
rights.  Pear-burdaned  men  looked  up  at  they 
heard  hla  hopeful  vole*  assuring  them  that 
the  world  was  a  neighborhood  and  calling 
upon  them  to  join  with  him  In  promoting  the 
genersl  welfare. 

He  apokt  for  a  naw  American  democracy 
that  Is  creedlass  because  It  is  a  composite  of 
the  fundamenui  good  In  all  crttds.  It  is 
racelesB  beeauaa  it  is  a  bltud  of  all  racial 
qualltlaa.  By  this  common  denominator  of 
our  Americanism  we  shall  be  strong,  just, 
and  united  as  we  fact  tht  sttrn  tasks  that 
lie  ahead. 

He  spoke  thaae  truths  that  make  us  broth* 
ers  and  they  became  a  part  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  Today,  he  Is  the  shining  symbol 
of  all  tht  hero  dead  we  mourn.  Like  hiro, 
they  lived  and  died  for  ends  far  nobler  than 
tht  narrow  claims  of  self.  These  martyrs  in 
the  cause  of  himuin  dignity  have  left  us  a 
spiritual  heritage  which  we  cannot  deny. 
Through  us.  In  time,  It  must  past  id  other 
men  as  a  glowing  inspiration  U^  truth  and 
goodnaaa.  This,  the  immortal  spirit  vt  free 
and  raaponslble  men,  is  the  last,  best  hope 
of  earth. 

Though  lilacs  bloom  In  purple  requiem,  the 
world  Is  green  with  life  and  hope.  After  the 
long  winter  of  our  discontent,  the  sun  breaks 
through  again.  We  rise  from  our  kneea,  our 
eyes  still  lingering  on  the  graves  of  those  we 
knew.  Sleep  well,  dear  friends,  your  sharo 
of  the  work  is  done. 

Today,  In  spiritual  communion  with  them, 
we  have  consecrated  ourselves  to  carry  on 
their  task  and  bring  It  ever  nearer  to  fulfill- 
ment. Today,  we  have  given  humble  thanks 
to  the  faith  and  courage  which  they  havs 
bequeathed  to  us  by  their  exampe. 

And  so  we  leave  the  dead  and  face  forward 
to  the  urgent  demands  of  life.  The  burden 
of  our  responsibility  Is  heavy  but  we  cannot 
fall.  With  Gods  help  we  shall  not  fall.  The 
fate  of  our  world  depends  upon  us,  the  living, 
in  this  hour  of  great  decision. 


Wkat  Do  We  Mean? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  of 
May  29.  1945: 

WHAT  DO  we  MIAN? 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  Wallace  Is 
giving  very  aerloua  thought,  he  says,  to  a 
series  al  questions  just  asked  him  by  Robert 
Gaylord,  board  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
eodatlon  of  Manufacturers. 

And  all  other  Americnns  could  well  be  giv- 
ing consideration  to  these  questions,  too. 

No.  1  is  this:  "Private  enterprise  must  be 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Government. 
Everyone  acoepU  that.  The  only  queetlon  la. 
How  far  can  that  regulation  go  before  It 
chaises  private  enterprise  Into  controlled  or 
public  enterprise?" 

Some  have  suggested  that  so  long  as  regu- 
latkni  is  b"  law,  to  that  every  man  and  every 
enterprise  may  know  In  advance  what  rules 
must  be  obeyed  but  can  then  operate  fraely 
and  with  confidence  within  those  riUes.  pri- 
vate  enterprise    Is    not    endangered:    but    If 
regulation  becomes  a  mere  caprice  of  a  vaat 
bureaucracy,   changing   Its  own   rules   over- 
night and  discriminating  as  It  pleases,  there 
Is  no  real  fr<edom  of  enterprise  left.    Prob- 
abty  thU  dafinttlon  Is  too  simple:  but  car- 
talnly  wc  do  need  to  know  the  point  at  which 
poatwur  regulation  must  stop  If  we  art  to 
keep  frre  enterprise  v,»  the  b«sU  of  (nir  na- 
tional  life.     Not  only  Mr.  Wallnr«  but  tht 
Nation   In  general   needs  to  do  rome   hard 
and  prrotlcal  thinking  on  this  matter,    Pret- 
Went  Truman  alrwdy  u  starting  a  sinoare 
attack  on  the  problem  or  txcett  bureaus.    The 
freeing  of  business  from  tht  dead  band  of 
red  tape  and  petty  rerulmion  by  Incompt- 
lents  Is  a  vuully  impuilnni  step  on  which 
some  r«conv«ral<Jn  could  well  begin  rt  once. 
Another  qiwstlon  asked  by  Mr.  Gaylord  is 
this:    "If  we   are  to   Inereaae   tmploymtnt 
through  expanded  private  enterprise.  It  fol- 
lows that  private  investors  must  be  persuaded 
to  put  their  money  to  risk  in  order  to  maka 
that  production  possible.    What  are  the  po- 
tentialities for  private  enterprise  and  what 
art   the   opportunities    for   private    invest- 
ment?" 

This  country  was  built  up  on  the  Invest- 
ment of  people  who  took  risks  With  their 
money  to  get  new  enterprises — and  expan- 
sions of  old  enterprises— under  way.    Some 
of  them  lost;  some  of  them  gained.     Tlie  In- 
centives to  risk  private  funds  must  be  re- 
stored.   Recently    the    Ssrurltles    and    Ex- 
change Commission  Ir   crder  to  help  small 
business   raised    from    1100.000    to    $300,000 
the  amoimt  of  securli.les  which  a  btislneaa 
could  offer  the  public  In  any  year's  period 
without  formal  reglstriitlon.    This  may  Indi- 
cate a  trend  toward  a  return  to  more  open 
marketing  conditions.    But   a   certain   'cli- 
mate" mxist  alao  be   created  within  which 
citizens  will  feel   thai,   they  can  risk   their 
funds  In  a  btislneaa  on  the  basis  of   their 
judgment  of  Its  management  and   product, 
without   worrying   hojjelessly   about    general 
tax  and  regulaticn  policies  which  can  change 
overnight  and  upset  the  beiX  managed  and 
planned  private  enteiprliie. 

Then   Mr.    Gaylord    Atka   a   question    al«o 
about  those  public  etiterprlses  which  are  to 
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be  contlnaed  In  operation  by  the  government 
after  the  war.  He  points  out  that  all  the  cltl- 
zens  of  thu  country  are  investors,  by  reason 
of  taxes.  In  these  enterprises — and  all  are 
stockbolden.  too,  by  reason  of  their  vote.  He 
Inquires:  "are  not  these  investors  and  stock* 
holders  entitled  to  the  same  information 
pbout  public  enterprise  that  private  manage- 
ment gives  to  them  as  stockholders  and  in- 
vestors  in  private  enterprise?" 

We  have  the  spectacle  today  of  a  govern* 
ment  which  is  ultra-cautious  about  requiring 
pr.vate  bxislness  reports  to  stockholders  while 
at  the  same  time  It  operates  more  than  a 
hundred  public  corporations  and  does  as  It 
pleases  about  accounting  for  those  operations 
or  keeping  their  bxisiness  a  mystery.  Cer- 
tainly uniform  accounting  to  the  people  on 
how  their  money  is  invested  in  these  opera- 
tions Is  Just  as  important  as  the  accounting 
on  their  private  investments.  Otherw'.sa 
they  will  never  know  what  should  bs  dore 
about  keeping  or  abandoning  these  vast 
Federal  ventures  into  enterprises  of  many 
tjrpes. 

Finally.  Mr.  Oaylord  asks  a  couple  of  ques* 
tlons  about  foreign  trade.  "Our  exports," 
he  notes,  "are  limited  by  cur  ability  to  lm« 
pert  at  some  time  and  In  some  form.  Tem- 
porarily we  may  loan  money  to  make  pay- 
ment of  our  exports  possible,  tut  in  the  long 
run  we  must  accept  payment  In  goods  or 
services  from  those  who  buy  our  products. 
If  we  Increase  our  Imports  we  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  expanding  our  exports.  Just 
what  kind  of  imports  can  our  country  make 
profltably?" 

That's  one  issue  on  which  we  shall  require 
a  real  policy  very  soon,  unless  we  Intend  to 
~^our  cut  goods  indefinitely  without  any  re* 
turn  whatever.  And  here's  another— the 
vague  public  objection  to  cartels  set  up  in 
foreign  nations  to  monopoUS3  all  foreign 
trade  and  prevent  Its  conduct  by  individual 
enterprises  on  a  free  competitive  basis.  Mr. 
Gaylord  wants  cartels  clearly  defined. 
Facing  the  fact  that  cartels  whether  we  like 
It  or  not  are  going  to  conduct  all  the  for- 
eign business  of  a  number  of  countries,  he 
wants  to  know  whether  it  Is  In  the  public  In- 
terest that  American  businessmen  try  to  get 
som*  of  the  foreign  bu-siness  of  these  cartels. 
If  we  decide  they  should,  he  wants  to  know 
"How  can  they  do  this  In  a  way  that  wUl  not 
Interfere  with  the  play  of  competition  in  this 
country?" 

These  seem  very  sensible  questions  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Wallace  is 
txxming  the  Oaylord  letter  over  to  "a  special 
committee  which  we  have  set  up  in  the  de- 
partment." We  may  well  hope  the  ques- 
tions arent  pigeonholed  there,  for  a  frank 
answer  on  Government  policy — an  answer  all 
Americans  can  understand  and  trust — needs 
to  b2  forthcoming  very  soon.  The  piping 
days  of  war  are  running   out. 


Hampton  Pitts  Falmer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1945 

Onpthe  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
fion.  Hampton  Prrrs  Ftjlmer,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  memorial  exercises  held  in 
the  House  today,  honoring  our  departed 
colleagues  who  have  died  during  the  past 
year,  like  all  these  annual  memorial 
exercises,  are  impressive. 


The  number  of  deaths  during  the  past 
year  is  smaller  than  usual,  there  being 
only  three  from  the  Senate  and  three 
from  the  House. 

The  senior  Member  (f  the  House  dele- 
gation whose  memory  kc  honor  today  is 
Hon.  Hampton  Pitts  FtjLMER  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congressional  Elstrict  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  first  elected  to  the 
House  in  1920  and  se-ved  continuously 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  for  nearly  24 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Comnittee  on  Agricul- 
ture, having  succeeded  Hon.  Marvin 
Jones  as  chai*  man  o  that  committee 
upon  Mr.  Jones'  reti-ement  from  the 
House.  He  had  been  ir  ill  health  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  remained  at  his  post  of 
duty  and  carried  on  m  twithstanding  his 
illness. 

The  people  of  his  disi  rict  demonstrated 
their  faith  and  confide  ice  in  him  by  hav- 
ing chosen  him  as  their  representative 
in  Congress  in  12  diffe'ent  elections,  and 
he  kept  the  faith  by  ably  representing 
them  during  his  long  service  in  the 
House. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  during  my 
entire  service  in  the  H(  luse  to  know  Hamp 
FxjLMM,  as  his  intim  ite  friends  called 
him,  he  having  been  e  ected  to  Congress 
2  y*'ars  before  I  becane  a  Member.  He 
was  my  friend  and  I  bad  an  afft^ctionate 
regard  for  him  and  shall  miss  him  and 
mourn  his  loss,  and  sympathize  most 
deeply  with  his  wife  a  id  family  In  their 
bereavement. 


Address  of  Gen.  0.  ^.  Bradley  to  the 
Graduatiiis  Clai*  *t  West  Point 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF   KENT*CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ane  6,  1945 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Gen. 
O.  N.  Bradley,  comtnanding  Twelfth 
Army  Group.  June  5, 1045: 

General  Wllby.  distinguished  guests,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  corps: 

To  you  wartime  graduites,  I  bring  the  con- 
gratulations of   your   comrades   overseas  on 
your  completion  of  this 
service  in  the  Army. 

With  the  peacetime  coiurse  of  4  years  com- 
pressed into  three,  your 
at  West  Point  has  been 
by  the  tempo  of  these  tljoes.  Your  class  has 
been  shadowed  by  healllne  world  events, 
demonstrating  need  for 
have  been  trained  to  provide. 

We  are  certain  you  biing  to  the  commis- 
sioned ranks  those  continuing  standards  of 
duty  and  honor  that  are 
tlons  of  this  Institution 

Relatively  few  people  ire  acquainted  with 
the  complexity  and  enormity  of  war  as  It  Is 
fought  today.  I  have  seen  something  of  war 
dxirlng  the  last  2>i  yearn,  yet  I  confess  that 
I  sometimes  feel  I  know  \  ery  little  about  It 


today  that  our  In- 
the  south  coast  of 


It  was  just  1  year  ago 
vaslon  army  sailed  from 
England  to  assault  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
And  although  we  had  been  planning  It  tor 


first  phase  of  your 


instructional  period 
made  more  urgent 


the  leadership  you 


the  great  contrlbu- 


months.  many  of  us  were  surprised  by  ths 
fleet  we  saw  crossing  the  channel.  There 
were  ships  of  all  descriptions  from  one  hori- 
zon to  the  other.  Ships  that  2  years  before 
had  been  blue  prints  carried  men  and  equip- 
ment, especially  trained  and  designed  for  the 
hazardous  tasks  that  formed  the  pattern  of 
Invasion.  Overhead  thousands  of  planes 
provided  protection  while  others  sped  ahead 
to  bomb  the  German  defenses. 

Essentially,  however,  this  was  not  an  army, 
not  a  navy,  but  a  nation  sailing  to  war.  Our 
(hips  were  filled  with  the  achievements  and 
hop?s  of  the  American  people.  And  allied 
with  them,  the  desperate  hopes  of  half  a 
world  suffering  under  German  occupation. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  full  and  limit- 
less efforts  of  our  Nation — and  those  of  our 
allies — had  been  pointed  to  this  day.  Mil- 
lions of  American  troops  had  been  trained 
and  equipped  for  this  ordeal.  Never  In  the 
long  history  of  the  world  had  so  huge  an  ac- 
cumulation of  the  world's  talents,  wealth,  and 
effort — thought.  Ingenuity,  and  skill— been 
funneled  Into  a  single  operation,  never  had 
an  operation  such  meaning  to  the  future  of 
the  world. 

To  laxHich  this  attack,  to  expand  it.  and 
support  it.  we  were  compelled  to  secure  thou- 
sands of  shiploads  of  troops,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  carloads  of  ammunition,  millions 
of  tons  of  rations  and  special  equipment. 
This  equipment  included  thousands  of  ships 
and  aircraft,  acres  of  cannon,  Innumerab'.e 
radios,  hospitals,  laundries,  bakeries,  machine 
shops,  switchboards,  bridges,  sawmills,  bull- 
dozers, cranes,  generators,  freight  car,  and 
the  enormotu  variety  of  items  we  carry  to 
war. 

I  tell  you  this  only  to  illustrate  the  enor- 
mous and  complex  character  of  war.  As  pro- 
feaalonal  soldiers,  you  will  remember  that 
wars  are  won.  not  alone  by  the  bravery  of 
soldiers  and  by  the  quality  of  their  leader- 
ship, but  also  by  the  mass  of  material  pro- 
vided by  the  Nation.  And  for  this.  I  bring  to 
the  American  people  the  thanks  of  our  sol- 
diers overseas— the  thanks  of  their  sons 
whose  lives  have  been  saved  by  the  ovtr- 
whelmlng  superiority  of  our  forces.  Battles 
were  won  by  the  infantry,  tank,  artillery,  and 
air  teams— by  soldiers  living  In  the  rain  and 
huddling  in  the  snow— but  the  war  In  Burops 
was  won  by  the  great  strength  of  the  Nation— 
soldier  and  civilian  working  together. 

And  so  we  see  the  advent  of  the  machine 
has  made  war  the  total  confiict  that  It  is. 
Nations,  not  armies,  go  to  war.  In  preparing 
yourself  for  a  lifetime  of  service,  you  will 
not  only  train  for  the  leadership  of,  troops 
In  battle,  but  also  to  provide  leadership  for 
the  Nation  In  the  event  war  should  recur 
again. 

With  the  ending  of  the  war  In  Germany 
and  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  many 
veterans  of  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Europe,  there 
has  been  some  apprehension  on  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  these  men  shall  readapt 
themselves  to  life  In  their  communities. 

Our  Army  today  Is  a  literal  cross  section  of 
our  national  population.  In  better  health  for 
Its  years  of  service.  True,  some  will  return 
confused,  bewildered,  or  embittered  in  their 
attempts  to  adjust  themselves.  But  the  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  these  American 
men  are  returning  more  matured,  greatly 
broadened,  mentally  sttirdler,  and  more  imag- 
inative than  when  they  went  away. 

For  even  in  the  cruel  and  wasteful  destruc- 
tion of  war  Itseir,  some  benefit  has  accrued  to 
these  men,  not  as  a  resvilt  of  the  war,  but 
rather  from  the  military  training  In  whlcli 
they  have  engaged. 

The  American  soldier  overseas  has  seen 
the  great  strength  and  Ingenuity  of  his  coun- 
trymen. They  have  Uught  him  pride  in 
the  Nation  and  in  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
This  pride  has  been  transfused  to  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  himself. 

Our  soldier  has  developed  confidence  In  his 
individual  accomplishment.    He  has  devel- 
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oped  confidence  in  his  ability  to  achieve  great 
projects  In  company  with  other  Americans 
like  himself. 

To  the  man  who  has  reduced  a  concrete 
fort  deep  rooted  In  the  Siegfried  line,  any- 
thing Is  possible.  To  the  man  who  has  built 
a  bridge  across  the  Rhine  In  10  hours  under 
artillery  fire,  there  is  no  limit  to  his  accom- 
plishment. A  man  with  the  resiliency  to 
stand  off  his  enemy  In  the  torturous  cold  of 
a  winter  battle  does  not  frighten  or  discour- 
age easily. 

Military  service  has  not  submerged  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual.  Instead  he  has  been 
trained  to  apply  initiative  and  imagination — 
the  greatest  pair  of  weapons  he  carried  Into 
battle.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  he  has 
learned  that  individuals  function  best  in 
teams.  When  our  troops  landed  on  the 
beaches  they  landed  in  boat  teams.  When 
they  assaulted  the  Siegfried  line,  they  at- 
tacked in  assault  teams. 

This  development  of  teamwork,  their  liv- 
ing together  and  working  together  has  taught 
them  consideration  for  each  other,  respsct 
for  the  privileges  of  each  other,  and  tolerance 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

At  the  same  time,  our  troops  have  accepted 
the  fundamental  characteristic  of  good  citi- 
zenship. They  have  honestly  acknowledged 
their  responsibility  to  the  Nation.  They  have 
discarded  an  earlier  selfish  atta<;hment  to  ex- 
treme privacy.  Their  Intense  aad  absorbing 
Interest  In  private  effort  has  gUten  way  to 
greater  concern  for  their  public  ncponslblU- 
ties. 

In  association  with  other  men  from  all 
elements  of  society  and  from  aU  Motions  of 
the  country,  our  troops  have  r^^onded  to  a 
desire  for  Information,  education,  and  further 
training  in  their  vocations.  Clawlfleatton 
tests  have  assisted  men  In  discovering  hidden 
talenu.  Highly  technical  duties  have  stimu- 
lated the  Imagination  of  many  and  awak- 
ened their  Interests  In  a  wide  variety  of  sci- 
entific studies.  The  ma\iy  more  of  them  that 
continue  on  to  university  educations  will  do 
so  with  a  sobering  earnestness  resulting  from 
more  matured  Judgment. 

Finally  these  troops  have  known  the  people 
of  many  nations.  They  have  viewed  similari- 
ties between  themselves  and  others  and  td- 
Judged  the  differences.  They  are  better  In- 
formed on  world  affairs  and  will  carry  home 
opinions  on  our  world  relationships. 

These,  then,  are  the  men  you  have  been 
trained  to  lead.  They  have  achieved  stand- 
ards that  will  be  difficult  for  many  cf  their 
companions  at  home  to  attain.  As  leaders 
of  these  men,  you  must  not  only  attain,  but 
even  hope  to  excel  those  high  standards. 

As  soldiers,  your  responsibility  to  the  Na- 
tion In  peacetime  wUl  be  even  greater  than 
that  in  war. 

For  with  the  Inevitable  defeat  of  Japan  and 
the  ending  of  hostilities,  the  American  peo- 
ple shall  be  faced  with  the  need  for  redefin- 
ing the  role  of  our  military  forces  In  the  life 
of  our  Nation — and  In  the  conduct  of  Its  re- 
lationships with  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Our  Government — and  the  governments  of 
our  allies— have  Indicated  they  will  accept 
the  principle  of  international  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  an 
earlier  declaration  of  principle,  our  Govern- 
ment Indicated  that  such  cooperation  shall 
be  founded  on  liberty,  equality,  Justice, 
morality,  and  law. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  International 
agency.  It  Is  probable  that  machinery  will  be 
prepared  and  empowered  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  to  Insure  the  preservation  of  peace. 
We.  therefore,  shall  be  charged  by  the  people 
with  the  necessity  of  providing  professional 
counsel  and  advice  on  the  structure  and  em- 
ployment of  these  defense  forces. 

By  retaining  the  core  of  a  professional  force 
about  which  we  can  mobilize  a  great 
citizen  army — perhaps  systematically  trained 
through  some  form  of  military  service — w« 
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can  establish  the  foundation  stone  of  a  sys- 
tem, of  national  and  International  security. 
As  a  part  of  this  professional  core,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  give  Intelligent  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  when  called  on  for  advice. 
You  must  fully  understand  not  only  the 
military  nature  of  war.  but  also  the  enormous 
problems  of  its  psychological,  economic,  and 
industrial  characteristics.  For  these  are  the 
crucial  factors  of  the  war  potential  cf  our 
Nation,  and  that  of  other  peaceful  nations 
with  whom  we  shall  Y>t  working  together  In 
concert. 

Naturally,  our  strongest  guaranty  of  peace 
lies  in  a  world  order  that  will  prevent  the  re- 
establlshment  and  rearmament  of  those  world 
powers  that  have  been — and  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  will  be — shattered  in  defeat. 

If  the  American  people  elect  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  company  with  other 
nations,  and  If  they  elect  to  employ  the  use 
of  military  power  tc  enforce  their  diplomacy 
we  must  stand  ready  to  provide  that  power. 

Historically,  diplomatic  conversations 
have  been  meaningful  largely  In  proportion 
to  the  military  and  economic  power  avail- 
able for  their  enforcement.  In  the  years  cf 
crisis  that  preceded  this  war,  even  strong 
declarations  of  principle  had  little  effect  In 
deterring  an  aggressive  Germany. 

In  closing,  again  let  me  Impress  upon  you 
the  seriousness  of  war.  Modern  war  is  a 
work  war,  a  war  of  detailed  planning,  of 
fp?clallzed  equipment,  of  long  hours  of 
drudgery,  while  stUl  yet  a  war  of  courage  and 
death.  You  will  now  take  your  place  in  this 
great  cttlaen  army  of  ours.  In  «o  doing  you 
accept  responsibilities  that  can  be  met  only 
by  loyal  devotion  to  duty.  You  will  become 
the  guardian  of  the  welfare  and  of  the  lives  of 
your  men.  They  will  look  to  you  for  food, 
equipment,  clothing,  and  shelter.  They  will 
expect  you  to  share  their  problems  and  to 
advise  them  on  personal  matters.  But  above 
all  they  will  ejcpect  to  be  led  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  mUltary  success  with  a 
minimum  cost  of  life. 

To  this  end  you  must  know  your  men. 
your  profession,  your  equipment,  and  you 
must  exercise  continual  resourcefulness. 
Your  first  concern  must  be  for  your  men. 
They  will  sleep  willingly  in  the  mud  or  eat 
a  meager  ration  if  they  understand  that  you 
have  exhausted  every  possibility  for  improv- 
ing their  conditions.  And  they  will  follow 
you  into  comt>at  If  you  will  lead  them.  By 
demonstrating  ability,  you  will  acquire  their 
confidence. 

A  sense  of  duty  and  the  will  to  succeed 
must  go  with  you  always.  There  can  be  no 
acceptance  of  failure.  At  the  crossing  of 
the  Roer,  when  engineers  were  struggling 
under  fire  to  hold  an  assault  bridge  In  the 
flooded  waters,  a  young  second  lieutenant 
was  called  on  by  his  commander  for  a  re- 
jjort  of  progress.  He  answered  simply:  "Sir, 
we've  tried  everything  we  know  and  we  can't 
get  the  cable  to  hold.  But  well  get  it  in 
somehow."  With  this  spirit  and  resource- 
fulness he  did.  And  an  unknown  number 
of  lives  were  saved. 

I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly 
the  Importance  of  your  duties.  I  can  only 
advise  that  you  apply  yourself  diligently  to 
build  further  upon  the  military  foundation 
given  you  here  and  that  by  honest  work  and 
brave  performance  you  maintain  the  fine 
traditions  of  the  service. 

The  Academy  has  equipped  you  mentally, 
morally,  physically,  and  professionally  for 
the  most  important  task  anyone  can  assume. 
Prom  now  on  you  must  develop  yourself  and 
increase  your  value  to  the  Nation.  Assume 
your  duties  in  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dealing  with  the  lives  of  men  and  that  noth- 
ing short  of  superlative  effort  can  ever  be 
tolerated.  Our  ta-ust  and  the  hopes  of  our 
Army  go  with  you  and  will  follow  you  al- 
ways. In  turn  be  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  yom:  Nation.    Be  grateful  to 


our  people  for  the  maintenance  of  this  in« 
stltutlon,  and  to  this  Academy  for  all  that  It 
has  done  for  you. 

May  God  give  you  strength  to  perform  your 
duty,  to  live  In  honor  and  with  devotion  to 
your  country. 


Number  Three  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  May  21, 1945: 

MUMBXR  THREE  MAN 

There  was  an  exciting  moment  early  In  thla 
century  when  it  seemed  as  if  John  Hay  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  the  oath  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  President  at  the  time.  He  was  riding  in 
a  carriage  on  a  public  highway  in  weatern 
Maasachusetu.  Then  a  trolley  car  entered 
the  picture,  moving  too  fast.  There  was  a 
crash.  When  Mr.  Rooaevelt  emerged  he  waa 
heard  to  say  that  It  was  a  close  call  for  John 
Hay,  At  the  time,  Mr.  Hay  waa  Secretary  of 
State,  having  been  continued  In  office  bv  Mr. 
Roosevelt  after  he  moved  Into  the  Whlta 
House  on  the  death  of  President  McKlnley. 

The  pasaing  ot  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt. elevatlBt  Vice  President  Truman  to  the 
executive  chair,  places  Edward  R.  Btettlnlus 
next  In  line  of  succession.  Certainly  no  one 
anticipates  that  our  present  Chief  Executive 
will  do  other  than  complete  his  term  of  of- 
fice; yet  tragic  events  have  brought  sudden 
changes  in  the  past. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  In  our  history 
that  finds  the  Nation  without  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent. To  be  sure,  such  men  as  Johnson. 
Tyler.  Theexlore  Roosevelt,  and  C<x>lldge.  who 
succeeded  to  the  post  at  the  passing  of  their 
predecessors,  lived  out  their  terms.  But 
simply  because  it  has  happened  that  a  Vie^e 
President  advanced  to  the  highest  position  In 
the  land  has  continued  to  breathe  is  not  a 
good  reason  for  assuming  that  a  man  in  such 
a  place  will  stay  alive  until  the  machinery 
of  the  law  provides  a  successor. 

Mr.  Stettlnixis  may  turn  out  to  be  one  of 
the  ablest  men  ever  to  hold  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  But  he  Is  entirely  without 
the  practical  political  experience  obtained 
from  running  for  office,  being  elected  and  ad- 
ministering public  affairs  from  an  executive 
position. 

In  our  national  life  there  have  been  three 
Presidents,  all  of  them  men  of  large  ability  in 
fields  where  they  rose  to  eminence,  for  whom 
the  Presidency  was  their  first  elective  office. 
These  were  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  William  H.  Taft, 
and  Herbert  Hoover. 

General  Grant  was  one  of  the  finest  gen- 
erals In  the  history  of  warfare;  Judge  Taft  had 
shone  In  the  administration  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Mr.  Hoover,  eminent  as  an  en- 
gineer, had  a  remarkable  record  in  relief  work. 
But  the  many  admirers  of  these  Presidents 
preler  to  think  of  them  outside  the  White 
House  rather  than  in  it.  The  same  lack  was 
common  to  them  all.  None  had  previous  per- 
sonal political  experience. 

That  is  good  reason  for  being  doubtful 
about  Mr.  Stettlnlus,  should  he  be  suddenly 
thrust  Into  the  White  House.  Yet  the  hcpa 
is  general  that  he  will  ehine  as  Secretary  of 
State. 
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The  Constitution  provides  that  when  the 
President  Is  Incapacitated  his  place  shall  be 
taken  by  the  Vice  President,  and  authorizes 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  succession  after 
a  Vice  President. 

The  present  law,  enacted  by  Congress  In 
1886.  puts  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the  No.  3 
place,  after  the  Vice  President.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasxa-y  follows,  with  other  Cabinet 
ofllcers  ranked  In  the  order  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  departments. 

Ex-Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley 
has  recently  called  attention  to  what  he  feels 
Is  the  need  of  making  some  other  arrange- 
ment. It  is  suggested  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  better  In 
the  No.  3  position  than  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  reason  given  is  that  a  Speaker  Is  elected 
by  the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, each  of  the  Members  having  been 
themselves  elected  by  their  districts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary  of  State 
Is  an  appointee  of  the  President.  To  be  sure, 
the  nomination  has  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate but  that  body  Is  almost  always  prompt  to 
permit  a  President  to  name  his  own  Cabiiiet. 

Looking  back  through  the  list  of  Speakers. 
It  is  evident  that  puttirig  one  of  them  Into 
the  White  House  wotild  provide  an  Executive 
of  thorciigh  political  experience. 

This,  however,  is  a  problem  that  should  not 
be  settled  in  a  hurry.  Mr  Parley's  suggestion 
that  the  matter  be  examined  with  care  by  a 
competent  commission  is  sourKl. 

Unclc  Dudlxt. 


Race  Tracks  and  Fairs — Why  the 
Discriflunation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAwy>a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately after  VE-day,  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  an- 
nounced that  the  ban  Imposed  upon 
horse  and  dog  racing  had  been  removed 
and  that  hereafter  operators  of  race- 
tracks would  be  permitted  to  operate 
without  any  restrictions. 

On  the  1st  day  of  June,  the  War  Com- 
mittee on  Conventions,  which  Is  an 
agency  set  up  by  the  Office  of  War  Mob- 
ilization and  Reconversion,  issued  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  no  State  or 
regional  fairs  were  to  be  held  this  year. 
There  is  no  way  of  reconciling  these  two 
orders  unless  we  accept  the  theory  that 
horse  and  dog  racing,  which  are  at  least 
95-'percent  gambling  and  perhaps  5-per- 
cent sport,  are  more  essential  to  the  war 
effort  than  are  Stale  and  regional  fairs, 
which  are  educational  and  constructive 
in  their  nature. 

The  excuse  given  for  the  order  banning 
fairs  Is  that  it  is  necessary  to  save  rail 
transportation  for  the  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  race  horses  are  being  shipped 
all  over  the  country  by  rail  transporta- 
tion and  that  very  few  people  who  attend 
State  fairs  use  rail  transportation. 

I  feel  that  our  State  and  regional  fairs 
have  definitely  contributed  to  the  war  ef- 
fort. They  have  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  to  brijag  the  war 


directly  to  the  people  throug  i  the  medi- 
um of  war  shows  and  exhibits.  They 
have  contributed  to  the  sale  of  war  bonds 
and  have  cooperated  with  ttie  war  food 
program.  They  have  kept  uj^  the  morale 
of  the  people  in  the  agricultiral  sections 
of  the  country  by  furnishing  both  edu- 
cation and  entertainment,    j 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  wishes  to  see 
State  and  regional  fairs  donducted  if 
they  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  war 
effort.  The  burden  of  proof!  however,  is 
certainly?  on  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion to  show  why  it  is  permissible  to  oper- 
ate race  trades  all  over  the  country  while 
prohibiting  fairs.  If  this  Uan  on  fairs 
is  to  stand,  let  us  be  consi)*,ent  and  let 
us  close  the  race  tracks  als< . 


Pestwar  Employnient 


EXTENSION  OF  RE*  LARKS 


OF 


KOE 


HON.  DUDLEY  G. 

or   MAKTLAJ4D 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESlBNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  6 


1945 


klr.  Speaker, 
remarks  in 


Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland, 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
the  Record,  I  include  an  e^torial  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  June  S, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  loose  talk 
about  an  unworkable,  un-American  pro- 
posal to  provide  full  unemproyment  after 
the  war  by  Federal  regulation  and  by  the 
use  of  unlimited  Federal  fuhds. 

We  all  want  full  employment,  but  we 
cannot  have  full  employmettt  by  Federal 
legislation  and  at  the  sam^  time  retain 
freedom  and  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  would  have  a  Govemiaent  as  un- 
American  as  the  German  G^tapo,  which 
we  have  just  destroyed,  if  ^e  try  to  pass 
such  unsound,  ridiculous  legiislation. 

Because  I  think  the  editdrial  in  ques- 
tion is  unanswerable,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  same: 

rx  IS  TUfX  TO  fACl  tJP  TO  THE  IMPUCATIONS  OF 
JOB   GUAXANnXsj 

In  a  public  letter  which  ma^  represent  the 
position  of  the  Truman  administration.  War 
Mobilization  Director  Fred  i^.  Vinson  has 
spoken  favorably  of  the  Murray-Wagner 
full-employment  bUl.  Mr.  yinsons  letter 
Is  very  discreetly  worded  and  Is  not  quite 
clear  Just  what  he  means  by  ijt.  He  says  he 
wants  guaranteed  full  emjiotment,  but  he 
Is  agamst  any  regimentation  pf  business  or 
labor.  Whatever  the  Intent  |of  his  letter, 
many  zealous  people  are  going  jto  believe  that 
Mr.  Vinson  thiiiks  Government  I  can  giiarantee 
every  man  a  Job  without  ]|mpairing  tha 
normal  American  freedoms.      { 

But  this  Is  moonshine,  and  {for  plain  rea- 
sons. On  this  point,  as  on  certain  others,  the 
British  politicians  have  been  a  good  deal 
clearer  and  a  good  deal  mor4  candid  than 
our  own  people.  Sir  William  ISeverldge,  for 
Instance,  who  has  devoted  a  lile  of  close  and 
scientific  study  to  the  subJect,|propagandlzes 
for  government  gviarantles  of  employment 
not  In  lyric  speeches  and  cagily  drafted  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  but! In  solid  full- 
length  books  replete  with  gra}^  and  tables. 

And  In  the  course  of  these  studies  Sir  Wil- 
liam confesses  what  to  him  ieems  the  ob- 
vious; That  Government  can't  underwrite  full 
employment  unless  it  can  assi  ;u  men  to  the 


place  In  the  economy  where  their  services 
are  needed  to  assure  full  employment;  and 
that  In  so  doing  the  Government  will  neces- 
sarily have  to  override  what  Sir  William 
<;ans  the  "sovereignty"  of  private  ownership. 

Can  any  of  the  serious  thinkers  In  Wash- 
ington really  be  unaware  of  this  common- 
place truth?  Take  a  single  Instance.  The 
Navy  Department  Is  now  crying  out  for 
15.000  new  mechanics  to  repair  urgently 
needed  navy  ships  In  west  coast  shipyard!. 
But  the  Jobs  so  far  have  had  few  takers. 
There  are  workers  available,  all  right.  But 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  (some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  quite  good  reasons)  the  workers 
aren't  Interested  In  the  Navy  Jobe. 

But  docs  anybody  think  the  Government 
Is  going  to  permit  that  Navy  work  to  go  un- 
done? Suppose  the  Government  were  under- 
writing Jot)s  In  peacetime.  Suppose  it  worked 
up  a  ship-repair  program  offering  15,000 
Jobs.  Suppose  the  idle  workers  who  were 
holding  the  Government  to  Its  Job  guaranty 
then  decided  they  didn't  like  ship-repair 
work.  Would  the  Government  planners  an- 
swer, "O.  K.,  then,  let's  see  if  we  can't  work 
out  something  else — say,  at  shorter  hours  and 
more  pay"?  No  one  can  really  think  the  Gov- 
ernment planners  would  prove  so  accommo- 
dating. The  overwhelming  pressure  of  their 
responsibility  for  the  public's  economic  wel- 
fare would  force  them  to  pressure  the  unwill- 
ing workers  Into  the  ship  Jobs. 

Critics  of  full-employment  programs  can- 
not, of  course,  deny  that  maximum  employ- 
ment must  be  achieved.  Certainly  they  can- 
not be  called  callous  about  the  great  and  Jus- 
tified yearning  for  steady  Jobs  at  good  pay. 
But  they  can  and  should  point  out  the  Im- 
plications of  the  programs  offered.  Even  fair- 
minded  advocates  of  these  programs  ought 
pretty  soon  to  confess  that  sovereignty  cant 
guarantee  Jobs  without  sovereign  powers  to 
nu  them. 


The  Batriethip  'iowa' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1943,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  present  at  the  commissioning  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Iowa  at  the  navy  yard.  New  York. 
Since  that  time  this  45,000-ton  battleship 
has  played  an  action-packed  role  in  the 
war  against  Japan. 

Under  command  of  Capt. — now  ad- 
miral— John  L.  McCrea,  Marietta,  Mich., 
the  Iowa  bombarded  Kwajalein  and  Eni- 
wetok  in  the  Marshalls  prior  to  their 
invasion  early  last  year  and  pursued 
Japanese  ships  fleeing  the  February  1944 
attack  on  Truk. 

She  participated  in  the  invasion  of 
Hollandia.  April  1944.  bombarded  Palau, 
Ponape  in  the  Carolines,  and  Saipan  and 
Tinian  in  the  Marianas. 

The  Iowa  covered  carrier  operations 
against  the  Philippines  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Leyte  Gulf  last  October. 

When  launched,  the  Iowa  was  the 
heaviest  ship  ever  to  go  down  the  ways 
in  American  shipyards.  She  now  has 
three  sister  battleships,  the  New  Jersey, 
Wisconsin,  and  Missouri. 

Capt.  Allan  R.  McCann.  Washington, 
D.  C,  succeeded  McCrea  as  the  skipper. 
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The  Iowa's  present  skipper  is  Capt. 
James  L.  Hollcway,  Jr.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
Arlington,  Va. 

In  1943  the  Iowa  carried  President 
Roosevelt  to  Africa  for  historic  meetings 
with  other  Allied  leaders. 


The  Adaptability  for  Postwar  Service  of 
United  States  Maritime  Commission 
C  Type  and  Victory  Type  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  Include 
therein  a  paper  presented  on  April  27. 
1945,  by  Vice  Adm.  Howard  L.  Vickery 
before  the  New  York  Metropolitan  S3C- 
tion  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects 
and  Marine  Engineers  at  the  Downtown 
Athletic  Club  in  New  York  City,  on  the 
subject  of  the  adaptability  for  postwar 
service  of  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission C  type  and  Victory  type  ships: 
The  subject  set  for  me  Is  the  adaptability 
for  postwar  service  of  Maritime  Commission 
C  type  and  Victory  type  ships.  I  have  as- 
sumed the  right  to  add  to  these  groups  an- 
other type;  namely,  the  P-2  or  transport  type. 
When  the  Commission  was  originally  or- 
ganized there  was  considerable  discussion 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  designing  standard  types. 
It  being  held  by  many  that  In  order  to  secure 
effective  service  a  ship  should  be  designed 
around  the  Immediate  requirements  of  the 
trade  route  In  view,  together  with  the  poli- 
cies of  competing  lines  and  the  character- 
istics of  vessels  which  the  competitors  had 
already  placed  or  contemplated  placing  on 
the  trade  routes. 

Inasmuch  as  there  had  not  been  construct- 
ed In  this  country  any  cargo-can7ing  ves- 
sels lor  a  long  period  of  time,  excepting  the 
two  ships  of  the  Angelina  type  constructed 
by  the  Bull  Line  for  Puerto  Rlcan  service. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion to  consider  new  cargo-carrying  vessels 
generally  rather  than  ships  of  special  char- 
acteristics Intended  for  particular  trades. 

It  Is  provided  In  the  legislation  responsible 
for  creating  the  Maritime  Commission  that 
the  Commission  shall  design  efficient  vessels 
capable  of  rendering  satisfactory  service  as 
auxiliaries  In  time  of  national  emergency. 
V/hen  the  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
Navy  Department  for  Its  consideration  prior 
to  placing  of  contracts  the  contemplated 
speed  received  particular  attention  and  by 
mutual  agreement,  15  knots  was  accepted  as 
meeting  the  minimum  needs  of  the  Nation. 
In  only  one  class  of  vessel,  namely,  the  C-1, 
did  the  Commission  propose  a  speed  lower 
than  this,  and,  therefore.  It  accepted  14  knot* 
although  with  reluctance  because  of  economic 
Justification. 

In  addition  to  the  speed  requirement.  It 
was  accepted  as  basic  that  the  Commission- 
designed  vessels  should  provide  adequately 
for  the  working  and  living  conditions  of  sea- 
going personnel.  As  a  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  working  and  living  conditions  In 
American  vessels  already  In  commission, 
there  were  developed  standards  Involving  the 
area  of  floor  space,  the  location  In  the  ship, 
the  type  of  berthing,  the  food  preparation 


and  service,  etc.,  which  In  recent  years 
have  combined  to  secure  for  the  American 
seaman  comforts  at  least  equal  to  and  in 
many  respects  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  sea-going  personnel  of  any  other  nation. 

In  all  standard  C-type  and  Victory  ships 
crew  accommodations  are  located  In  the  mid- 
ship structure  and  above  the  weather  deck. 
doing  away  with  the  old  forecastle  and  poop 
segregation.  In  general,  no  more  than  three 
peisons  are  assigned  to  one  stateroom  and 
a  separate  stateroom  Is  provided  for  each 
licensed  officer.  Separate  messrooms  are 
provided  for  crew,  petty  officers,  and  officers, 
each  properly  equipped  with  pantries,  etc., 
and  sufficient  to  heat  the  full  complement 
at  the  same  time.  Sanitary  facilities  In 
excess  of  usual  standards;  proper  lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilation;  ampls  provisions 
for  hospital  ships  offices,  and  store  spaces 
make  the  available  accommodations  entirely 
adequate. 

In  connection  with  this  It  is  noted  that 
concurrently  with  the  construction  program, 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  established" 
fully  equipped  and  up-to-date  training 
schools  which  are  placing  In  the  merchant 
service  young  men  who  possess  the  desire, 
stamina,  and  technical  skill  necessary  to  man 
modern  oceangoing  vessels.  These  men  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  C-type  and  Victory  vessels; 
they  are  trained  to  seafaring  as  a  profession 
and  constitute  the  active  nucleus  that  will 
carry  the  flag  and  commerce  of  this  Nation 
to  every  port  In  the  world.  The  Commis- 
sion considers  It  highly  important  to  insure 
for  these  men  living  conditions  on  shipboard 
that  are  satisfactory  and  compatible  with 
the  high  standard  of  their  profession. 

Another  basic  concept  uniformly  carried 
out  In  C-type  and  Victory  vessels  and 
directly  connected  with  the  safety  of  crew 
and  cargo  Is  adequate  subdivision  that  en- 
ables these  vessels  to  s\istaln  damage  under 
reasonable  conditions  of  extent  and  loading. 
The  standard  was  adopted  In  compliance  with 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  which  directed  that  the  Commission 
shall  design  the  "best  equipped,  safest,  and 
most  suitable  types  of  vessels.  •  •  •" 
The  reasons  and  considerations  that  led  to 
the  adoption  of  standards  of  subdivision  In 
excess  of  those  required  by  law  have  been 
set  forth  In  a  p«i>er  Included  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  of  1942.  The  effects  of 
this  policy  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Com- 
mission vessels  are  discussed  in  detail  in  that 
paper:  the  point  that  is  made  here  Is  not  one 
of  policy  In  "design  but  a  statement  of  the 
fact  that  the  general  safety  thus  built  Into  the 
vessels  has  contributed  to  establish  these 
vessels  among  the  finest  in  the  world  for 
their  particular  service. 

The  most  careful  consideration  was  given 
to  the  problem  of  propulsion.    As  you  know, 


the  power  range  of  the  standard  C-type 
and  the  Victory-type  ships  lies  between 
4.000  and  8,500  horsepower.  Electric  drive 
for  these  vessels  was  Investigated:  however, 
the  economics  of  the  power  ranges  consid- 
ered Indicated  that  the  less  in  efficiency  due 
to  power  transmission  and  the  increase  In 
weight  of  propulsion  equipment  did  not 
justify  adopting  this  type  of  propulsion. 

Both  dlesel  and  steam  were  given  the  most 
careful  consideration.  In  the  dlesel  field  con- 
tracts were  placed  for  both  direct  drive  ma- 
chinery and  for  main  units  of  higher  revolu- 
tions operating  through  reduction  gears  with 
electric  coupling.  In  general.  It  may  be  said 
that  both  types  have  rendered  acceptAble 
service. 

For  steam  propulsion.  In  the  power  range 
considered,  the  Commission  adopted  a  pres- 
sure of  450  pounds  with  total  temperatures  of 
750°.  All  of  these  Installations  have  been 
turbines  with  mechanical  reduction  gearing 
so  designed  to  give  a  range  of  propeller  revo- 
lutions per  minute  suited  to  high  propeller 
efficiency.  These  Installations  are  also  char- 
acterized by  their  excellent  results  In  service 
as  to  reliability  and  low  fuel  consumption. 

Tha  pa  type  of  transports  previously  re- 
ferred to  were  the  result  of  a  design  started 
by  the  Commission  before  the  war  for  pas- 
senger vessels  intended  for  intermediate  serv- 
ices. During  1941.  when  Investigation  of  the 
country's  resources  in  ships  for  military  use 
was  completed.  It  became  apparent  that 
should  we  be  forced  to  engage  In  warfare  any 
distance  from  our  shores  there  would  be  a 
serious  deficiency  In  vessels  available  for 
transport  duty.  Therefore,  the  design  work 
was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  the  unexpected  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  the  Commission  was  In  a  position  to 
negotiate  with  prospective  builders  for  Im- 
mediate construction  of  this  class  of  vessel, 
knowing  that  when  wartime  requirements 
ceased  and  postwar  plans  were  Initiated  this 
tonnage  would  be  valuable.  The  contracts 
were  awarded  In  the  middle  of  January  1942, 
and  the  first  vessel  of  the  class  was  delivered 
In  July  of  1943,  which  represents  the  short- 
est time  for  development  and  construction 
ever  achieved  In  a  vessel  of  this  type  and  size. 
Contracts  for  building  ships  of  this  general 
type  were  placed  with  the  Federal  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.  and  with  Bethlehem  Steel  for  con- 
struction In  the  Alameda  yard. 

The  P2  t3rpe8  are  generally  similar  In 
dimension*:  however,  those  now  bein'-  -•n- 
vert«d  to  the  R4  type  of  passenger  Eh  by 
Federal  are  fitted  with  two  C3  machinery  In- 
stallations, while  those  of  the  R3  t3rpe  under 
construction  on  the  west  coast  are  also  twin 
screw  but  with  turboelectrlc  drive. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  ships 
which  we  are  considering  are  summarized 
below : 
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The  figures  given  are  for  vessels  equipped 
with  geared  turbines  except  for  the  R-3  type 
which,  as  previously  stated.  Is  turboelectrlc. 

The  construction  of  the  standard  types  has 
been  restricted  In  general  to  Independent 
building  yards  which  have  provided  their 
own  facilities  but  were  expanded  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Commission  to  meet  the 
production  requirements  of  the  war.  The 
exception  to  this  Is  the  North  Carolina  yard 
which  is  Commission-owned  but  operated  by 


a  subsidiary  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Co.  These  yards  which  have 
so  nobly  carried  on  prewar  standards  of  con- 
struction with  wartime  production  require- 
ments are  Bethlehem,  the  Alameda  and  Spar- 
rows Point  yards.  Consolidated  Steel  Co., 
Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co..  Oulf 
Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Ii^alls  Shipbuilding 
Corp.,  Moore  Dry  Dock  Co.,  Pennsylvania 
Shipyards,  Inc..  The  Pusey  &  Jones  Corp.,  and 
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We«tern  Pipe  and  Steel  Corp..  as  well  as  the 
North  Carolina  yard. 

The  Victory  ships  are  to  be  credited  to  the 
ao-called  production  yards  which  accepted 
the  monumental  task  of  constructing  long 
range  types  with  organizations  and  equip< 
ment  set  for  the  assembly  of  the  far  simpler 
Liberty  ships.  The  Kaiser  yards  at  Oregon. 
Uichmond.  and  Vancouver,  the  Bethlehem 
Fairfield  yard,  and  Calship  are  the  ones  who 
have  done  this  task. 

Previotialy  listed  are  the  salient  features 
of  the  standard  "C  types  of  ships  which  it 
Is  now  proposed  to  discuss  in  some  detail  and 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  adaptability  for 
specific  purposes  In  world  postwar  trade. 
Obviously,  there  can  be  no  material  changes 
In  the  main  propulsive  units.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  the  hull  stracture  in  its  main 
characteristics  cannot  be  changed.  How- 
ever, evidenced  by  the  requests  of  many  op- 
erators almost  everything  else  about  the 
ship  can  be  and  has  been  changed.  The  types 
are  discussed  according  to  their  sise  and 
tonnage. 

There  are  two  typ««  of  CI.  namely,  the  CIA 
and  CIB.  The  CIA  was  the  earlier  design 
and.  like  the  CS  veasels,  were  destgned  as 
shelter  deckers.  Before  placing  contrtrcts, 
the  Commlssirai  received  comments  from 
many  operators  who  Mt  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  vessel  of  this  siae  and 
speed,  however,  for  use  in  the  deadweight 
trades.  There  was  sufllcient  Interest  shown 
in  a  vessel  of  this  type  so  that  CIB  was  de- 
signed as  a  full  scantling  vessel.  Both  types 
have  seen  considerable  servkw  and  proven 
satisfactory  for  the  trades  for  which  each 
was  suitable.  Pswer  changes  have  t>een  tn- 
trodticed  in  thess  than  in  ot«.cr  types,  pri- 
marUy  because  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
ocm version,  due  to  their  smaller  size  as  well 
as  the  lack  at  fkexlblllty  in  operation,  because 
at  the  sk>wer  speeds  than  the  other  standard 
ty^es. 

The  Ca  types  and  Victory  ships  of  tlie  AP2 
type  may  be  considered  as  the  second  family, 
t»  they  have  many  characteristics  in  common. 
The  speeds  are  approximately  the  same.  The 
CS's  pnsarnn  a  somewhat  large  bale  capacity. 
as  may  be  noted  in  the  tabulation.  Thus, 
the  a  is  adaptable  to  gs—ral  cargo  trades. 
pMticularly  paekagw  ftvlglit.  whereas  the  Vic- 
tory shly  co«aki  be  oosiaideied  better  suited 
to  routes  where  deaiiwsM^lit  or  bulk  cargoes 
are  to  be  found. 

The  APS  tfp*  of  Victory  ship  is  powered 
with  8.800-horsepower  gaajwd  turbines,  which 
became  available  at  about  the  Uokh  this  de- 
sign was  under  way.  It  was  possible  to  make 
slight  compromises  and  use  the  same  hull 
for  both  the  AP3  and  AP3  types,  with  excel- 
lent performance  for  this  range  of  powers, 
despite  the  resultant  variation  in  speed.  This 
vessel  can  well  t>e  utilised  In  deadweight 
trades  where  speeds  are  Important,  especially 
those  involving  voyages  of  a  cnnsirterahU 
length.  Although  there  are  not  as  many  AP3 
vessels  available  as  the  slower  APTs.  as  a  con- 
siderable number  have  been  converted  for  the 
Navy's  use  as  combat  transports.  It  Is  possible 
that  socne  of  thess  aaay  be  reCHrned  to  the 
Commisalon  for  reconversloti  for  postwar  ute. 
K  may  be  stated  here  that  many  of  the 
cfcaBdard  types  are  in  a  stmiiar  category, 
that  Is.  after  the  need  of  the  military  has 
teen  accomplished  they  may  become  available 
Jar  lecoaesrsiop  under  soeaewhat  favorable 
cooditioas  from  a  standpoint  of  general 
financial  outlay. 

As  f>wvlou#y  BMBtloned,  some  €-2  vessels 
wase  coDBtnicted  by  Morth  CaroUna.  These 
C~3'a  dlfflsr  frgaa  a  staadard  C-g  in  that  they 
have  baen  ooaetructsd  «<:  full  scant  li^  ves- 
sels with  a  dead  weight  of  K>.800  tons.  The 
standards  of  subdivision  have  been  retained 
tv  eliminating  the  shelter -deck  features  and 
may  be  considered  as  competitors  to  the  AP-2 
Victory  afatps  which  possess  similar  dead 
welglx  and  a  sotDewhat  lessrr  cubic.    There 


is  deflaite  advantage,  however.  In  this  North 
Carolina  C-a  that  should  the  lowner.  after 
purchase,  desire  to  reduce  the  jtonnage  and 
the  dead  weight,  it  is  possible  te  install  ton- 
nage openings  and  the  tonnage  well  with 
a  minimum  of  change  to  regain  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  original  C-2  desi^.  This  fea- 
ture has  been  appreciated  by  m|ny  operators 
and  consequently  many  of  thes4  vessels  have 
been  allocated  for  conversions  trhlch  wlU  be 
hereinafter  discussed  in  fxirthet  detail. 

The  C-3  vessels  of  the  Commission's  pro- 
gram are  perhaps  best  known  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  been  adapted  to  more 
uses  than  perhaps  any  other  veiisel  ever  con- 
structed. Outstanding  In  thes^  conversions 
are  the  followmg  types:  Escort  aircraft  car- 
riers, destroyer  tenders,  seaplane  tenders,  pas- 
senger and  cargo  vessels  of  four  types,  attack 
transports  for  the  Navy,  troop  transports  for 
the  Army,  besides  multltudinou  i  minor  mod- 
ifications made  prewar  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  various  operators  on  slandnrd  trade 
Foutes.  Although  designed  asi  a  16 'o -knot 
vessel,  these  ships  have  been  sihedxiled  reg- 
ularly at  17  or  17 'i  knots  and  have  proven 
capable  of  maintaining  this  speed,  and  there 
are  records  wherein  on  certajn  routes  an 
over-all  speed  of  18  knots  has  peen  attained 
where  such  a  voyage  has  been  <avored  some- 
what by  favorable  winds  and  <iurrents. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  specHc  picture  as 
to  what  can  be  done,  partlculiriy  with  the 
C-2  and  C-S  types  of  vessels.  |  will  outline 
certain  conversions  which  i.av^  been  made 
or  are  In  the  current  construcjtion  program 
In  order  to  permit  a  more  genetal  evaluation 
of  the  nexibllitles  and  capabimies  of  these 
designs.  No  attempt  will  be  n^ade  to  detail 
the  particular  vessel  of  the  de^gn  or  build- 
ing yard  Involved,  but  rather  |  the  operator 
desiring  the  changes  and  the  ever-all  char- 
acteristics thereby  attained. 

GBACS  LUfES,  C-2 

Two  sets  of  vessels  of  the  Nbrth  Carolina 
tvpe  have  tieen  converted  for  th^  Grace  Lines; 
the  first  series  of  changes  induced  additional 
cargo-handling  gear  which  provided  double 
ganging  of  all  the  cargo  hatches] and  a  chanRC 
in  the  boom  capacity  for  the  mi|iship  hatches 
from  5  to  10  tons.  Also  about  1 100.000  cubic 
feet  of  refrigeration  especially  adapted  to 
the  carrying  of  bananas  was  added  in  Nos.  2 
and  4  upper  aiui  lower  'tween  pecks  to  care 
for  this  commodity  which  is  a  i^lnclpal  Item 
of  trade.  This  resulted  in  a  remaining  bale 
cubdc  for  dry  cargo  of  400.000  ciibic  feet  and 
an  available  dead- weight  of  10l350  tons. 

The  seoond  ptxnse  at  this  conversion  is  In 
prospect  wherein  accommodations  for  ap- 
proximately 52  passengers  havi  been  added. 
This  was  accomplished  by  comjpletely  modi- 
fying the  superstructures  abcive  the  main 
deck  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
staterooms,  an  adequate  dining Iroom.  lounge, 
and  cocktail  room,  as  well  as  k  small  open- 
air  swimming  pool.  This  addition,  of  course, 
resulted  In  a  further  reduction  in  dead  weight 
so  that  approBtmately  10.000  |tons  will  be 
available  with  the  cargo  capacity  similar  to 
the  previous  conversion  mentioned. 

UMRSD  STATES  LINKS.  ^-2 

The  changes  for  United  8t»t^  Lines,  also 
North  Carolina  built,  have  not  been  as  ex- 
tensive as  those  for  the  Grace  Lines  in  that 
refrigeration  is  prinuurily  for  faoaen  produce 
and  Usaited  to  Nos.  S  and  4  lupper  tween 
4iecks.  la  No.  4  hel:!  ackHtion^  deep  tanks 
have  been  provided  by  the  Installation  of  a 
new  flat  sHtbtly  above  the  fbtft  at  level  to 
provide  approximately  800  tonf  of  cargo  oil 
and  additional  fuel  oil  to  obtain!  the  necessary 
CTMisIng  radius.  In  this  connedtion  the  deep 
tanks  in  No.  2  hold  have  been  eliminated  as 
ballast  voyages  are  not  expected  In  normal 
operation.  "Hie  resultant  balel  cubic  is  ap- 
precimately  426.000  cubic  feet  jfor  dry  cargo 
and  about  37.000  cubic  feet  of!  refrigerated; 
the  deed  weight  is  about  10,4(1). 


C-2'S.   CCKERAL 

In  addition  to  the  above  specific  changes, 
many  of  the  earlier  C-2'8  were  modified 
slightly  in  their  cargo  handling  rig,  and 
most  of  them  assigned  for  operation  to  regu- 
lar trade  routes  had  reirigeration  added  gen- 
erally in  accordance  with  the  changes  noted 
for  the  lines  above. 

In  order  to  warn  the  more  ambitious  it  is 
desired  to  point  out  that  the  additions  of 
passengers  to  the  C-2  type  of  vessel  have  to 
be  considered  with  extren>e  care  and  cau- 
tion. The  addition  of  superstructures  has  a 
pronounced  effect  on  the  center  of  gravity 
and  such  modifications  may  lead  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  dead  weight  by  the 
installation  of  fixed  ballast  in  a  quantity 
necessary  to  maintain  satisfactory  operating 
conditions. 

c-3  CONVZaSIOMS 

Many  of  these,  of  oourae,  have  been  for  the 
Aniiy  or  Navy  which  have  no  bearing  on  the 
subject  m  band,  that  is,  postwar  utilixatlon 
of  tonnage.  I  will  review  the  prewar  conver- 
sions and  those  presently  contemplated  to 
show  the  scope  of  long-range  planning  that 
has  been  covered. 

ABOaUCaM  PKXSmEIVT  LINVS,  c-s 

Certain  C-3  vessels  were  modified  for  the 
round-the-world  trade  to  replace  vessels  then 
being  utilisied  wliich  were  of  the  First  World 
War  construction  program.  The  changes,  ia 
general,  were  to  provide  for  the  carrying  of 
about  98  passengers,  maximum  with  the  ad- 
dition of  refrtgeratlon  arKi  cargo  oil  tanks  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  this  trade.  The  design 
changes  were  planned  by  the  office  of  George 
G.  Sharp,  and.  while  the  war  intervened  so 
that  not  all  of  these  vessels  could  be  placed 
in  service,  sufficient  operating  experience  was 
gained  to  indicate  that  they  would  have  been 
successful. 

In  more  detail  the  passenger  accommoda- 
tions consisted  of  38  staterooms,  together 
with  a  pleasing  lounge  and  spaciovis  foyer 
serving  as  a  smoking  room  and  cocktail  bar. 
A  swimming  pool  was  also  incorporated,  to- 
gether with  a  dining  room  capable  of  seat- 
ing the  maximum  conaplement. 

All  the  passenger  quarters  received  ade- 
quate ventilation.  Air  conditioning  was  pro- 
vided for  the  Inboard  rooms,  public  spaces, 
and  dining  room.  The  refrigerated  cargo 
was  approximately  43.000  cubic  feet  and  spe- 
cial provisions  were  made  for  liquid  cargoes 
In  No  4  hold  whereby  structural  Interfer- 
ences within  the  tanks  were  eliminated, 
thereby  minimizing  the  problem  of  cleaning. 
The  result  In  bale  capacity  for  dry  cargo  was 
approximately  435.000  cubic  feet. 

AMBUCAN  SOITTH  AFKICAN  LIKC,  C    3 

In  order  to  provide  a  regular  passenger 
service  with  a  schedule  capable  of  competing 
with  foreign  services  to  South  Africa,  the 
Commission  arranged  to  convert  three  C-3 
vessels  for  the  Amertoan  South  African  Line. 
In  very  general  terms  the  changes  were  simi- 
Isr  to  those  outlined  for  the  American  Pi-eei- 
dent  Lines  previously,  but  the  pa«8enger  ca- 
pacity was  increased  to  about  116  and  the 
public  rooms  enlarged  somewhat  beyond 
those  installed  on  the  previous  oonversion. 

The  dining  room  was  increased  in  siae  to 
provide  seating  fiv  128  and  a  large  smoking 
room  as  well  as  lounge  were  installed  together 
with  a  small  t>ar  and  sitting  room  The 
amount  rjf  refrigeration  was  increased  to  ap- 
proximately 57.000  cubic  feet  resultiag  la 
reducing  the  dry  cargo  capacity  to  about  4^0. « 
000  cubic  feet.  The  resultant  dead  weiglit 
was  about  9,930  tons  and  showed  a  very  good 
balance  with  the  otlier  characteriatics. 

trmTED  STATES   UMCS,  C-S 

Just  previous  to  the  start  of  the  wsr  In 
Europe  In  19S9.  arrangements  were  made  to 
convert  4  vessels  of  the  C-3  design  for  use 
on  a  London  service.  This  conversation  con- 
templated 185  passengers,  considerably  more 
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than  the  previous  conversions,  with  a  result- 
ant increase  in  the  amotmt  of  space  allocated 
to  public  rooms  and  other  features.  Again 
refrigeration  was  Installed  to  the  extent  of 
about  53.CC0  cubic  feet,  the  dry -cargo  capacity 
was  about  537,000  cubic  feet,  and  a  satisfec- 
tory  dead  weight  of  8,200  tons  was  expected. 
However,  before  completion  of  the  fir«t  ves- 
sel, this  country  entered  the  war,  and  Imme- 
diate conversions  for  military  purposes  was 
commenced,  so  that  final  checking  of  the 
above  figures  was  not  possible. 

MCORE-M'CORMACK,    C-3 

These  vessels  were  another  prewar  conver- 
sion similar  to  the  United  States  Lines  above, 
in  that  they,  too,  were  never  finished  but  were 
converted  fcr  naval  use  as  escort  carriers. 
This  design  was  the  most  extensive  conver- 
sion contemplated  for  a  C-3  vessel  in  the  pre- 
war period.  It  is  felt  that  in  this  case  an  en- 
deavor was  made  to  secure  more  in  several 
directions  than  the  dimensions  of  the  ship 
justified 

The    total    passenger    complement    finally 

provided  for  was  about  216,  with  the  passen- 

*ger  facilities  increased  In  that  proportion  as 

compaied  to  the  3  conversions  just  mentioned. 

Due  to  the  extensive  addition  of  super- 
structures, this  marked  the  first  attempt  of 
the  Commission  to  Introduce  light  materials 
such  as  aluminum  for  structural  work  as  well 
as  such  equipment  as  lifeboats  and  davits. 
Also  novel  in  the  design  was  the  proposal 
to  use  compartments  which  In  essence  are 
extremely  small  staterooms  designed  pri- 
marily for  single  occupancy  but  with  an 
upper  berth  should  minimum  accommoda- 
tion for  2  persons  be  desired.  It  is  felt 
that  this  type  of  stateroom  with  a  private 
toilet  and  bath  will  have  considerable  post- 
war merit,  as  it  permlte  the  average  Indi- 
vidual to  travel  at  a  minimum  rate  and  still 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  private  accommodations. 
The  staterooms  contemplated  were  abaut  6 
by  12  feet,  with  the  bathrcK)m%included. 

MISSISSIPPI   SHIPPINO  CO.,  C-3 

There  Is  at  present  contemplated  a  con- 
version of  the  C-3  type  for  the  Mississippi 
Shipping  Co.  Rather  than  go  into  detail  and 
repeat  the  above.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that 
passenger  carrying  characteristics  are  being 
introduced  and  as  the  design  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  friend  George  C.  Sharp,  we  may  expect 
many  novel  and  Interesting  features  when 
inspection  's  made  upon  delivery. 

CAHGO  VESSELS,  C-3 

The  variations  in  the  design  of  the  C-3 
cargo  vessels  are  too  many  to  outline  in  de- 
tail. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  most  of  the 
adaptations  involve  the  addition  of  refrig- 
eration, modification  in  cargo-handling  gear 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  various  trade 
routes,  alterations  in  structure  to  permit 
deep  Unks  of  various  types,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  new  vessels  for  the  American  South 
African  Line  modifications  in  the  hatch  sizes 
and  cargo  gear  to  meet  their  special  require- 
ments. 

I  am  sure  that  these  comments  Indicate 
the  extremes  in  flexibility  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  general  design,  which  has  a 
basic  sustained  speed  of  16 1^2  knots  and  an 
initial  cubic  capacity  of  730,000  cubic  feet 
and  a  dead  weight  of  12,100  tons. 

As  further  statistics  would  be  equally 
boring  let  us  Jump  to  more  glamorous  sub- 
jects and  I  will  discuss  briefly  the  plans  for 
our  first  postwar  passenger  vessels,  the  con- 
version of  the  P-2  transports  previously 
mentioned. 

UNITED  STATES  LINES,  P-1 

This  design  bears  the  designation  P-2,  S-2, 
R-4  and  Is  a  conversion  of  those  vessels  being 
built  at  Federal  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
whose  general  characteristics  have  been  tab- 
ulated previously.  These  vessels  will  probably 
represent  the  initial  American  provision  lor 


trans-Atlantic  passenger  travsl  by  ship  as 
soon  as  this  route  is  declared  safe  for  such 
operation 

Two  types  of  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided— cabin  class  and  tourist  class — and  the 
vessels  are  scheduled  to  operate  on  a  28-day 
turn-around  with  7  days  to  England  and  8 
days  to  the  first  continental  European  pert. 
In  developing  this  design  the  Commission 
has  had  the  full  support  of  the  United  States 
Lines,  and  jointly  we  expect  to  offer  new 
standards  in  appearance,  accommodations, 
and  decoration.  The  vessels  will  be  thor- 
oughly modern,  both  externally  and  intern- 
ally, and  In  full  keeping  with  American 
standards  of  living  that  we  have  endeavored 
so  hard  to  achieve. 

I  might  state  also  that  this  standard  cf 
accommodation  is  not  only  confined  to  the 
passengers  but  extends  to  the  crew  as  well 
as  the  officers.  I  trust  that  all  present  may 
have  the  time  and  opportunity  to  Inspect 
these  first  vessels,  which  reflect  in  some  meas- 
ure cur  postwar  desires,  and  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  receive  your  comments  after  such 
inspection  as  to  whether.  In  your  opinion,  we 
have  achieved  the  ends  we  have  desired  to 
obtain. 

As  noted,  accommodations  for  about  550 
passengers  have  been  provided.  These  are 
divided,  roughly,  into  350  in  the  cabin  class 
and  200  in  the  tourist  class.  Each  class  is 
provided  with  two  large  public  rooms,  con- 
sisting of  a  smoking  room  and  a  lounge,  or, 
more  properly,  social  hall.  We  have  departed 
from  the  former  practice  of  providing  a 
spacious  main  lounge  as  it  Is  the  result  of 
many  observations  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  utilization  of  this  space  on 
older  vessels  was  limited  to  elderly  people 
and  movies.  In  lieu  thereof  we  have  pro- 
vided a  theater  accessible  to  both  classes, 
which  has  many  advantages.  Some  of  these 
are: 

1.  It  obviates  the  necessity  of  tying  up 
one  public  room  in  either  class  for  this  func- 
tion and  eliminates  the  Interruption  of  those 
enjoying  the  pictures  by  those  passing 
through  the  space  for  other  purposes. 

2.  It  p>ermlts  practically  full  time  utiliza- 
tion of  a  public  space  as  it  is  expected  the 
use  of  this  theater  will  be  devoted  to  the 
tourist  class  in  the  day  and  the  cabin  class 
In  the  evening. 

3.  By  Its  very  nature  It  Is  possible  to  place 
this  room  in  the  center  of  the  vessel  oc- 
cupying space  which  would  normally  be 
given  to  Inside  statercoms,  which  In  them- 
selves are  not  wholly  desirable. 

It  Is  felt  to  be  desirable  to  call  attention 
to  one  other  feature,  namely  that  of  air 
conditioning.  In  addition  to  providing  what 
we  feel  to  be  an  outstanding  installation, 
the  extent  of  air  conditioning  has  been 
greatly  increased  so  that  It  not  only  covers 
the  dining  rooms  and  Inside  passenger  pub- 
lic spaces,  such  as  a  theater  and  staterooms, 
but  also  extends  to  all  staterooms  occupied 
by  passengers  as  well  as  the  mess  rooms  for 
officers  and  crew. 

Cargo  handling  has  received  careful  con- 
sideration as  In  order  to  maintain  the  sched- 
ule, efficiency  for  port  loading  and  discharge 
must  be  obtained.  It  Is  not  proposed  to  dis- 
cuss the  novel  features  introduced  at  this 
time  but  details  of  the  vessel  as  a  whole  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  future  publicity  when 
the  same  have  been  completed. 

AMERICAN   PRESIDENT   LINES,  P-S 

These  vessels  are  being  constructed  by  the 
Alameda  yard  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
and  as  previously  mentioned  they  were  de- 
signed with  turbo-electric  drive.  These 
vessels  have  Identical  dimensions  with  the 
U.  S.  Lines  P-2"8.  except  that  from  the  be- 
ginning It  was  apparent  that  the  trade 
routes  operated  by  the  various  lines  of  this 
country  fall  Into  distinct  classes  as  to  re- 
quired cruising  radius  and  consequent  oil 


tankage.  Thsrefore,  these  vessels  have  con- 
siderably more  tankage  and  radlxis  of  oper- 
ation than  those  on  the  east  coast. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
In  the  services  of  the  two  lines  involved,  the 
conversions  have  been  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  suit  the  particular  trede  require- 
ments. This  vessel  carries  three  classes  of 
passengers  with  a  gocxl  proportion  of  the 
third  class  having  open  berthing  as  has  been 
customary  for  the  trans-Pacific  run.  Again 
for  economy,  certain  features  have  been  made 
interchangeable,  particularly  between  the 
tourist  and  first-class  accommodations  and 
as  an  Incentive  to  tourist  trade,  a  swimming 
pool  has  been  provided  for  this  class  as  well 
as  the  first-class  passengers. 

For  the  third  class,  a  change  In  the  stand- 
ard practice  for  dining  will  be  tried.  This 
will  consist  of  the  introduction  cf  a  form  of 
cafeteria  system  whereby  vegetables  and 
meats  are  served  free  of  charge  from  a  cafe- 
teria counter  at  the  request  of  the  Individual. 
By  this  scheme  it  is  felt  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  give  a  greater  variey  of  focxl  without 
a  material  increase  in  the  cost  of  serving  the 
same,  due  to  certain  economies  which  may  be 
obtained  with  cafeteria  type  of  service. 

It  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  a  rather 
Interesting  trend  in  the  minds  of  the  opera- 
tors regarding  both  the  above  passenger  ves- 
sel conversions.  During  the  planning  stage 
of  the  designs  it  was  felt  that  on  vessels  of 
this  type  passenger  requirements  should  be 
subordinated  to  those  of  cargo  and  its  asso- 
ciated handling  and  consequently  the  early 
studies  were  limited  to  between  300  and  400 
passengers  in  one  or  two  classes.  This  was 
felt  to  be  relatively  sound  because  the  scope 
of  the  war  was  not  known  and  the  prospect 
of  airplane  competition  Indicated  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  form  of  transportation  mak- 
ing severe  inroads  on  the  passenger  traffic 
normally  carried  by  water-borne  carriers. 
However,  when  these  conversions  were  dis- 
cussed with  the  prospective  operators,  every 
attempt  was  made  to  build  up  the  passenger 
complement  on  all  decks  available  for  berth- 
ing the  same.  Decrease  In  cargo  carrying  was 
accepted,  the  idea  in  mind  was  that  In  all 
cases  the  cargo  requirements  of  the  trade 
would  be  met  by  the  addition  of  the  Com- 
mission's long-range  cargo  vessels  in  such  a 
number  so  as  to  meet  the  tonnage  require- 
ments. 

This  feeling  In  the  minds  of  operators  Is 
distinctly  encouraging  to  the  outlook  of  post- 
war passenger  vessel  construction.  In  gen- 
eral, the  feeling  exists  that  there  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  passenger  travel  Im- 
mediately after  the  cessation  of  hostility  and 
the  sea  lanes  are  open  for  commercial  opera- 
tion. Obviously  the  air  lines  cannot  absorb 
all  such  requirements  for  transportation 
without  adequate  equipment  Immediately 
available,  and  furthermore,  there  still  will  ex- 
ist a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
prefer  to  travel  in  the  atmosphere  of  rest- 
fulness  and  comfort  provided  by  the  surface 
vessel.  These  travelers  will  form  the  nucleus 
upon  which  postwar  future  business  will  be 
based.  Therefore  we  have  endeavored  to 
mcxlernlze  and  streamline  our  accommoda- 
tions in  service  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
high  standards  the  American  public  have  set 
for  themselves.  Every  effort  has  been  made 
In  planning  to  give  service  which  will  be  sec- 
ond to  none  and  plans  are  already  being  for- 
mulated for  the  training  of  personnel  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

I  have  outlined  briefly  the  flexibility  of 
standard  designs,  but  I  wish  to  make  the 
point  that  these  should  not  be  construed  as 
being  all  the  variations  that  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  Commission  holds  no  brief  tat 
originality  and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  conver- 
sions of  the  designs  were  the  work  of  inde- 
pendent yards  or  carried  out  upon  the  Initia- 
tive of  the  various  shipping  companies  for 
which   they  .were   conatiuctecL     The    baslo 
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thoxjght  la.  given  a  properly  designed  hull, 
from  a  subdivision  and  structural  point  of 
Tlew  with  efficient  and  modem  machinery, 
multltudlncus  posBlbllltlea  exist  to  ahllt  the 
•Tallable  character latlca  to  obtain  balance  In 
cargo  requirements,  paaaenger  requlrcroenta. 
(TUlBlng  radii,  and  prorlslona  for  special  com- 
modities In  special  trades,  so  that  it  may  be 
well  for  all  to  consider  what  can  be  done 
with  standard  designs  to  obtain  the  over -all 
economies  which  cotne  with  group  produc- 
tion. 

As  noted  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  much 
credit  is  due  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  I  de- 
rtre  to  express  our  Indebted nees  to  the  pri- 
vate deslfm  agents,  to  the  shipbuilders  and 
their  staffs,  and  to  the  operators  for  their 
wise  counsel,  untiring  effort,  and  whole- 
hearted cooperation  which  have  made  this 
program  possible.  Also,  credit  is  given  to 
the  seamen,  to  the  olBcers,  and  those  who 
man  cur  merchant  fleets,  as  their  expressions 
have  assisted  ys  In  providing  those  features 
which  will  in  the  long  run  make  efflclency 
of  serrlce.  proper  handling  at  sea.  and  quick- 
ness c^  turn -around  possible.  It  is  only  by 
such  means  that  this  country  can  establish 
a  peacetime  merchant  marine  that  will 
survive. 


Opportunity  and  Responsibility  of  Yoath 
in  the  Postwar  WorM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 


or  iixw 

IN  THE  SEMATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  €  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  4.  1945.  the  HonoraUe  Breckinridge 
Long  delivered  an  address  entitled  "Op- 
portunity and  Responsibility  of  Youth  in 
the  Postwar  World,"  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Lincoln  Memorial  Uni- 
versity, at  Harrogate.  Tenn.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  the  address  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Iliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

In  this  peaceful  setting  It  Is  hard  to  realize 
that  the  world  Is  passing  tlirough  ths  great- 
est crisis  tn  Its  history.  Though  the  sounds 
of  another  battle  once  echoed  among  tbsce 
hills,  the  din  of  this  great  struggle  does  not 
penetrate  their  seclusion.  The  cries  of  suf- 
fering do  not  reach  us  here.  Nor  can  the 
derastatJoQ  of  whole  countries  nor  the  signs 
of  desolation  of  their  populations  be  seen 
from  Its  highest  peak. 

While  we  may  be  removed  from  actual 
contact  with  the  belligerent  activities  of  this 
greatest  of  conflicts,  we  must  be  conecloiu  of 
those  developments  In  the  world  outside  and 
must  appreciate  that  conditions  have  been 
created  which  will  have  profound  Influence 
on  our  future  lives.  We  may  thank  Ood  that 
we  and  our  homes  have  been  protected  from 
th9  widespread  destruction  and  may  find  some 
folaoe  In  the  thought  that  we  have  b?en 
■pared  the  suffering  of  physical  injury,  but 
we  may  not  deny  the  fact  that  demolition  has 
been  so  widespread  that  the  effects  of  it  will 
have  a  profound  Influence  on  our  own  future. 
Nor  can  we  escape  responsibility  for  charting 
our  course  so  that  our  social  eslabll&hmeuts 
and  cultural  Institutions  shall  survive  the 
aflecu  of  great  dUastar. 

Except  the  Americas,  every  continent  has 
been  the  scene  of  battle.    Little  islands  pro- 


truding above  the  level  of  the  sejpen  seas  have 
been  raked  with  bursting  shell  and  made  wet 
with  blood.  I 

Our  own  involvement  In  thi^  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  plan  executed  by  tht  partners  in 
crime  which  had  each  previoaBly  attacked 
other  peaceful  countries  one  iy  one.  over- 
coming smaller  nations  by  tne  magnitude 
and  violence  of  their  assault.  I  As  the  area 
of  warfare  spread,  Africa.  Europe.  Asia,  the 
Islands  of  the  seas  and  the  waters  which  lave 
their  shores  were  all  either  sulljected  to  the 
predatory  might  of  the  offeiidlng  nations 
or  were  tised  as  bases  for  launching  an  attack. 
And  so  extensive  was  the  resisting  turmoil 
that  nowhere  on  this  broad  plapet — not  even 
In  a  mountain  fastness— could  jman  move  in 
the  course  of  his  normal  actlfitles  without 
coming  in  contact  with  one  repercussion  or 
another  of  the  sUte  of  war.      J 

The  nations  which  instltu^  this  mad 
orgy  determined  to  overthrow  the  systems 
through  the  orderly  operation  lof  which  free 
peoples  establish  their  rights  io  liberty  and 
maintain  the  enjoyment  of  (those  rights. 
They  deemed  these  peoples  wteak  and  held 
them  in  contempt.  They  felt  that  these 
democratic  nations  would  consiitute  no  seri- 
ous obstacle  to  the  complete  Irealizatlon  of 
selfish  ambitions  for  world  dcinination. 

Whole  populations  were  deprived  of  the 
rights  of  human  beings.  Millions  were  up- 
rooted and  transported  by  thfc  Narl  armies 
to  work  as  slaves  to  produce  tl^e  weapons  by 
which  their  fellows  would 
Those  who  demurred  were 
fiendish  cruelty.  At  the  sar 
nese  sadists  maltreated  helj 
subjected  them  to  merciless  t(irture  by  con- 
finement and  starvation  and  fven  beheaded 
those  couragaous  men  who  ha^  the  temerity 
to  carry  a  righteous  war  to 
and  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  i 
As  each  nation  fell  before 
war  machines  it  became  ha 
neighbors  of  impending  fate. 
Ing  peaceful  nations,  agliast 
prospect,  shuddered  at  the  sight  of  demol- 
ish-d  dttes.  devastated  homes  wrecked  and 
destroyed  lives — at  populatkns  driven  In 
bondage,  at  the  threat  to  civilization  itsrif. 
When  vc  ourselves  were  eventually  at- 
tacked we  assumed  the  leade-ship  of  those 
not  yet  embroiled  and  of  tho«  brave  peoples 
still  resisting  oppression.  M  e  decided  to 
make  common  cavse  with  them  against  the 
enemies  of  mankind.  We  opposed  the  great- 
est and  most  widespread  for^e  history  had 
ever  seen  and  to  overcome  It  drganlied.  with 
the  help  of  our  allies,  a  greater  and  mere 
destiuctive  power  as  the  only Jmeans  of  pre- 
serving our  liberties  and  ridding  the  world 
of  the  evil  agents  of  destructlc  ti.  This  power 
ha*  been  applied  In  specific  :  orms  of  force 
and  fortunately  has  brought  t4  our  righteous 
cause  success  In  Europe  whefe  the  leading 
malefactors  have  paid  with  their  lives  only 
too  cheap  a  price  for  ths  havo<  they  wrought 
and  where  the  symbolic  capiul  of  vindictive 
violence  lies  as  rubb'.e. 

While  victory  for  human  rl  rhts  is  trium- 
phantly proclaimed  In  one  lector  the  re- 
maining culprits  In  the  Far  Eist  are  still  so 
strongly  entrenched  It  Is  necesj.ry  to  continue 
the  supreme  effort  until  the  iirrlval  of  that 
happy  day  when  we  can  welcome  home  those 
brave  men  who  Justify  our  filth  and  fk^t 
•o  valiantly  the  battle  to  preserve  our 
liberties. 

We  have  been  protected  froi  i  the  physical 
Impact  of  all  this— even  from  Its  sights  ond 
sounds.  But  the  Invisible  inf  uencss  of  dis- 
Inte^THtlon  which  result  from  It  are  om- 
nipresent and  unices  eradicated  will  eat  Ilka 
a  cancer  Into  the  vitals  of  o  ir  civilization. 
It  would  be  a  happy  sute  if  '  he  destructive 
effects  of  this  war  would  end  with  Its  final 
shot.  Such,  however,  is  nut  ts  be  the  case. 
When  DO  maiiy  millions  of  the  human  race 
have  suffered  bodily  and  menti  I  pangs,  wh-n 
desolation,    persecution,    and    hunger    have 
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been  visited  upon  so  great  a  number,  there 
exists  among  them  a  low  state  of  morale 
which  m  some  degree  will  linger  as  an  after- 
math and  will  continue  as  a  cause  of  further 
degradation  to  those  unfortunates  and  con- 
stitute a  potential  menace  to  the  rest  of  hu- 
manity as  long  as  the  conditions  which  cause 
it  remain.  And  when  to  protracted  suffering 
and  disease  is  added  physical  destruction  of 
cities  and  farms,  of  roadways  and  bridges,  of 
mines  and  factories,  we  must  realize  that  any 
return  to  a  normal  state  is  somewhere  In  the 
future  and  will  be  In  the  future  still  when 
the  last  Instigators  of  the  treachery  at  Pearl 
Harbor  are  no  longer  a  challenge  to  de- 
mocracy. 

Those  conditions  make  for  a  chaotic  world 
and  If  order  Is  to  be  brought  out  of  a  chaotic 
world.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  patient 
effort  well  sustained  to  revive  lndu:tries  In 
those  stricken  countries  and  by  the  intel- 
ligent cooperation  of  all  nations  in  maintain- 
ing international  order. 

A  similar  situation,  but  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  existed  at  the  close  cf  that  other  great 
war.  It  is  true  that  a  generation  ago  there 
was  proposed  and  formed  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  In  the 
world  But  it  is  also  true  that  some  great 
and  powerful  governments  either  abstained 
from  Joining  it  or  subsequently  withdrew  and 
that  those  factors  tcg»tber  with  certain  in- 
adequacies In  Its  underlying  instrument  of 
authority  contributed  to  the  failure  in  pre- 
venting the  initial  steps  of  the  predatory  gov- 
ernments which  brought  on  the  present  con- 
flict. It  permitted  us  to  enjoy  a  few  years 
of  peace,  but  the  sfcurlty  they  witnessed  was 
ephemeral  and  evanescent,  though  that  in- 
strumentality could  have  been  used  for  the 
continuing  conservation  of  otir  welfare. 

In  this  wonderful  land  of  curs  with  Its 
abundance  of  splrttual  and  physical  re- 
sources we  have  been  apt  In  the  past  to  as- 
sume an  attitude  of  happy  complacency  about 
affslrs  abroad,  especially  when  they  were  far 
awny. 

But  we  realize  now  that  the  trouble  in  the 
Far  East  which  engaged  ue  at  Pearl  Harbor 
had  its  origm  years  before  in  an  open  ag- 
gression on  China,  gradually  to  spread  from 
one  adjacent  area  to  another;  that  the  trouble 
in  Europe  wiiich  involved  us  at  the  same 
time  started  earlier  with  a  vicious  attack  by 
Italy  upon  a  defenseless  nation  in  Africa; 
and  that  indifferent  treatment  of  those  two 
incidents  emboldened  Germany  to  Institute 
her  own  lawless  campaigns,  and  finally  made 
al!*es  cf  those  three  aggressor  nations  which 
it  has  taken  a  terrific  toll  of  the  world's  re- 
sources to  oppose   succeffifully. 

These  hard  experiences  taught  us  that 
complacency  ebout  far-away  evenu  and  In- 
different attitudes  toward  the  rights  of  In- 
dividual nations — even  If  small  and  far-re- 
moved— are  elements  of  a  dangerous  foreign 
policy. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  In  those  yean 
which  measure  the  maturity  and  wisdom  of 
a  generation  it  is  that  It  is  necessary  to  Join 
with  other  nations  to  maintain  order  In 
the  world. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  to  wm  the  war.  We  now  find 
it  necessary  to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
to  win  the  peace — and  to  keep  It  won. 

We  must  also  be  conscious  that  In  those 
very  extensive  areas  of  the  world  which  are 
still  the  scenes  where  destruction  Is  an  ac- 
complished fact  and  where  misery  and  hun- 
ger stalk  amidst  Its  ruins  actual  conditions 
exist  which  are  not  good  incubators  of  peace. 
We  must  realise  now  that  our  cooperation 
In  the  reconstruction  of  those  places  and  re« 
habllltation  of  those  peoples  la  not  only  an 
urge  to  fulfill  a  humanitarian  desire  but  the 
only  safe  way  to  Insure  the  enjoyment  of 
our  own  rights  which  Jefferson  succinctly 
phrased  as  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  We  must  now  understand  that 
our  only  safe  course  Is  to  cooperate  not  only 
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to  suppress  war  but,  In  order  to  make  In- 
surance doubly  sure,  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  war. 

That  leadership  which  we  assumed  In  the 
effairs  of  the  world  while  it  was  In  the  process 
of  destruction  Is  not  to  be  thrown  lightly 
aside  when  the  victory  is  won  but  is  to  be 
used  as  a  continuing  Influence  to  support 
a  system  of  law  and  order  for  all  time  and 
to  effect  the  cure  of  conditions  which  might 
lead  to  war. 

Our  leadership  also  places  upon  us  a  re- 
sponsibility to  readjust  our  own  internal 
affairs  from  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  basis  as 
the  demand  for  military  supplies  diminishes 
to  an  extent  which  will  permit  the  resump- 
tion of  normal  activities.  The  revival  of 
civilian  domestic  consumption,  the  reestab- 
Ufhment  of  international  trade,  the  rein- 
forcement of  our  personal  liberties  with  due 
regard  to  our  neighbors'  rights,  the  reestab- 
llshment  and  maintenance  of  International 
peace— these  all  call  for  a  rededlcatlon  of 
our  energies  to  reconstruction  on  an  enor- 
mous scale  at  home  and  in  cooperation  with 
other  nations  abroad. 

When  the  fighting  Is  brought  to  a  final 
and  victorious  close  our  happy  people  will 
take  adequate  steps  to  secure  their  own  wel- 
fare and  to  collaborate  with  other  peoples 
so  that  this  scourge  of  destruction  shall  not 
again  be  allowed  to  descend  upon  our  chil- 
dren. 

Through  our  efforts  at  home  we  shall  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  our  political  system,  estab- 
lish our  economic  life  on  secure  bases,  and 
through  the  medium  of  international  cooper- 
ation arrange  that  trade  will  flow  in  increas- 
ing volume  In  an  era  of  peace. 

Recovery  will  be  the  watchword— recovery 
of  the  spirits  of  despairing  humans,  recovery 
of  sick  and  emaciated  millions,  recovery  of 
governments  from  disintegrating  Influences, 
recovery  of  the  ordinary  business  of  ordinary 
men,  recovery  of  factories  and  farms  and 
lines  of  transportation,  recovery  of  economic 
and  industrial  activity  in  a  world  of  fair  deal- 
ing and  friendly  cooperation. 

Thus  it  develops  recovery  becomes  our  goal 
and  its  achievement  becomes  our  duty.  It 
does  not  often  occur  on  a  large  scale  that  a 
duty  is  so  distinctly  recognized  and  of  such 
universal  Importance  that  people  generally 
are  conscious  of  It  and  expectant  that  It  will 
be  discharged.  Nor  does  It  often  happen  In 
the  passage  of  time  that  a  generation  comes 
to  maturity  with  a  definite  task  confronting 
It  and  the  world  expecting  it  to  perform  that 
task. 

However,  that  Is  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts you  and  those  like  you  who  step  forth 
from  institution?  of  learning  where  your 
minds  have  been  stored  with  knowledge  to 
prepare  you  for  active  participation  and 
eventual  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  mankind. 
You  will  be  Joined  by  those  others  of  your 
generation  who  are  for  the  time  being  In  the 
armed  forces,  receiving  their  education  in  a 
different  school,  but  who  will  return  to  be 
with  you  in  the  work  ahead. 

There  falls  on  your  shoulders  a  definite 
responsibility  but  with  it  also  opens  a  great 
opportunity.    You  find  the  world  distraught 
by  war  and  Its  aftermath.    You  can  lead  It 
into  peace  and  a  realm  of  reestablished  order. 
We  of  the  older  generation,  while  we  have 
not  carried  the  torch  of  war,  have  struggled 
through  many  of  our  mature  years  In  ac- 
tually  resisting  aggressions  which  culminated 
In  war  and  on  two  awful  occasions  In  waging 
war    to    suppress    war.    When    this    agony 
reaches  its  end  our  thoughts  will  yearn  for 
peace  and  our  nascent  hope  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  delightful  sense  of  satufactlon 
in  the  thoughts  that  we  will  have  preserved 
the  institutions  which  permit  us  to  enjoy 
our  liberties  and  that  we  will  rellnquUh  re- 
sponslbllltles  for  the  recovery  of  the  world 
from  Its  present  Ills  to  the   shoulders  of 
youth -and  we  will  do  so  with  an  expecunt 
confldsnce  for  the  future. 


It  will  be  for  you  of  the  your\ger  generation 
to  carrjr  the  torch  of  peace  and  to  bring  about 
the  recovery.  The  will  for  the  one  and  the 
desire  for  the  other  will  be  insufficient  to 
attain  either.  In  addition  there  must  be  an 
actual  leadership  exerted  through  Intelligent 
effort  to  a  practical  end. 

The  opportunity  to  serve  Is  enhanced  by 
the  developments  of  science  now  at  hand  and 
constantly  developing.    It  is  as  if  the  world 
had  grown  smaller  for  we  are  able  to  make 
contacts  with  distant  places  with  a  miracu- 
lous celerity.    The  mysterious  Influences  of 
electricity  have  annihilated  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exchanging  intelligence  and  the  ex- 
plosive  phenomenon   of  gas  and   chemicals 
has  reduced  space  to  a  minimum  for  pur- 
poses   of    physical    transport.     Those    media 
can  be  used  to  amalgamate  the  understand- 
ings and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  peo- 
ples everywhere  so  they  can  live  In  the  confi- 
dence of  a  Jtistlfied  hope  that  their  homes 
and  lands  are  safe  from  depredation  and  that 
they  may  follow  the  normal  course  of  their 
way  of  life.     Conversely  these  same  agencies 
of  communication  and  transport  can  be  vised 
to  scatter  discord,  to  arouse  suspicion  and 
hatred,  and  to  engender  strife  and  disorder. 
But  science  which  has  pried  from  nature 
the  secrets  of  these  phenomena  can  point 
the  way  to  guard  humanity  from  such  use 
of  them  as  will  contribute  to  another  bath 
of  blood.    There  must  be  some  way  to  pro- 
tect civilization  from  the  distorted  use  of 
the  very  ingenuities  which  have  sprung  as 
illegitimate  offshoots  from  the  parent  stem, 
intent  on  destroying  the  very  system  which 
gave  them  birth.    There  is  some  way  to  or- 
ganize the  forces  of  peace  and  order  so  they 
will   be   stronger   and  more   alert   than   the 
forces  of   violence.     There  Is  some   way   in 
which  the  great  majority  of  peacefully  in- 
clined people  can  shape  their  destinies  and 
contlnU3  their  daily  existences  without  fear 
of  molestation  at  the  hands  of  congenital 
fratricides  or  maniacal  saboteurs. 

A  formula  Is  being  developed  and  an  or- 
ganization win  be  set  up  through  which  the 
cooperation  of  other  governments  can  be  se- 
cured to  prevent  the  unauthorized  or  law- 
less use  of  force.  Based  on  justice,  granted 
power  sufficient  to  prevent  wars,  equipped 
to  neutralize  situations  which  engender  war. 
It  will  need  only  the  support  of  governments 
and  their  peoples  to  lead  It  to  a  state  of  ef- 
fective operation  and  to  direct  It  to  serve  the 
high  purpose  for  which  It  is  intended.  Some 
of  its  provisions  may  not  receive  the  entire 
approval  of  various  individuals.  We  cannot 
expect  complete  agreement  on  every  detail 
to  be  accorded  the  product  of  any  human 
endeavor.  But  objection  by  some  person  to 
one  detail  and  by  others  to  another  ought 
not  be  magnified  out  of  their  true  propor- 
tions nor  allowed  to  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  deep  and  yearning  desire  on  the  part 
of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  put  into  effective 
operation  a  plan  to  prevent.  If  possible  to 
do  so,  willful  men  from  using  the  forces  of 
destruction  again  to  plunge  the  world  into  a 
cataclysm  of  fury. 

With  millions  dead  and  countless  thou- 
sands  crippled  and  Infirm,  with  untold  num- 
bers decrlplt  and  hastened  to  a  premature 
age  by  the  stress  and  strain  of  conflict,  with 
morale  shattered,  faith  endangered,  and  civ- 
ilization lUelf  Imperiled,  our  duty  is  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  stop  the  disintegration 
and  to  establish  some  system  of  international 
order  to  prevent  further  damage  to  our  lives 
and  liberties.  That  It  may  by  some  be  con- 
sidered Imperfect  Is  of  less  consequence  than 
would  be  failure  to  agree  upon  an  instrumen- 
tality to  serve  the  Immediate  common  need. 
Time,  experience,  and  a  little  patience  will 
permit  readJustmenU  In  a  less  pressing 
period,  but  the  crying  needs  of  the  moment 
are  to  complete  the  defeat  of  our  remaining 
enemy,  to  raasUblUh  InUrnatlonal  order  and 
to  readjuit  our  home  economy  as  soon  as  the 
consequences  of  war  permit. 


Willie  steps  to  meet  these  needs  must  be 
taken  In  the  present,  their  development  and 
ultimate  realization  will  be  the  work  of  the 
future.  The  hand  of  present-day  youth  will 
guide  the  plans  to  their  full  fruition.  Re- 
sponsibility for  their  development  will  be  re- 
linquished gradually  to  younger  hands  and 
with  that  charge  wlllgo  a  great  opportunity 
for  service.  In  our  imaginative  and  wishful 
mocds  we  have  been  wont  to  envy  those  In 
ages  past  who  marched  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  followed  Ceasar  In  Gaul,  who  rode 
the  steppes  of  Asia  with  Genghis  Khan,  who 
were  with  Napoleon  in  the  days  of  his  mili- 
tary triumphs.  In  these  last  few  years  the 
magnitude  of  our  own  armies  and  the  enor- 
mity of  their  battlefields  bring  us  to  the 
realization  that  we  are  seeing  Alexander,  and 
Caesar,  and  Genghis  Khan,  and  Napoleon  all 
rolled  into.  one. 

Of  less  glamor  but  of  more  Importance 
were  the  effects  of  those  historic  movements 
upon  the  lives  and  times  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed in  their  wakes.  Each  of  them  had  Its 
effect  upon  the  course  of  history.  And  each 
of  them  afforded  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
better  system  of  life  upon  the  ruins  which 
they  left  behind.  Great  upheavals  destroy 
but  they  also  leave  an  opportunity  to  recon- 
struct on  better  bases,  to  carry  to  higher 
pinnacles  the  aspirations  of  man  and  to  bring 
closer  the  realization  of  an  improved  state  cf 
society  in  which  his  rights  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  liberties  may  be  more  stirely 
advanced. 

As  the  damage  to  the  world  of  our  day  Is 
more  widespread  and  In  some  respects  more 
profound  than  was  that  caused  by  all  those 
movements  in  ages  past,  so  the  present  op- 
portunity is  greater  to  build  on  more  solid 
foundations  and  to  bring  a  fuller  measvire  of 
security  to  mankind. 

Truly  we  are  passing  through  an  experi- 
ence of  enormous  import  to  ourselves  and 
to  all  posterity.  We  hive  not  recovered  from 
the  physical  impact  nor  do  we  yet  appreciate 
the  full  effects  of  the  concussion  upon  the 
ethical  and  cultural  organizations  of  our 
society.  Some  of  the  damage  resulting  can 
be  discerned  by  the  eye  but  the  effect  upon 
the  institutions  man  had  set  up  to  cater  to 
his  spiritual,  social,  and  political  welfares 
are  not  so  readily  perceived. 

We  are  still  in  the  vortex  of  the  maelstrom 
and  from  here  must  find  a  way  out  of  It  to  a 
future  which  will  witness  the  reconstitu- 
tlon  of  an  orderly  society,  which  will  secure 
man's  liberties,  bring  satisfactory  solutions  to 
his  social  and  economic  needs  and  prevent 
the  possible  perad venture  of  a  repetition  of 
the  present  tragedy.  Prom  here  roads  lead 
In  different  directions  and  it  depends  on 
which  we  take  whether  we  go  where  we  want 
to  be.  Roads  lead  to  a  future  of  good,  to 
one  of  bad,  to  one  of  Indifference,  and  to  one 
of  decay. 

We  seek  the  high  road  to  peace,  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  most  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  the  road  which  wUl  carry  us  to  the 
place  where  Justice  wUl  be  supreme  and 
where  honest  nations,  like  honest  men  and 
women,  will  make  their  contribution  to  an 
orderly  and  decent  society  with  fairness  for 

all. 

The  atmosphere  along  this  road  will  be 
surcharged  with  the  dynamics  of  old  emo- 
tions and  new  ideas.  It  will  be  for  youth  to 
direct  us  along  this  highway,  to  rebuild,  to 
reconstruct.  There  Is  no  panacea.  There 
Is  not  even  a  precedent.  Ahead  of  them  lies 
a  work  of  great  responsibility.  To  prevent 
the  disintegration  of  world  clvlliaation  and 
to  reconstitute  the  Impaired  Institution* 
which  man  has  used  to  serve  his  nobler  pur- 
poses presents  a  solemn  problem  but  one 
which  beckons  to  the  vigor  and  Imaginative 
Instincts  of  youth.  It  Is  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  consuuctlve  leadership  any  gen- 
eration ever  inherited. 

Never  before  have  men  and  women  bfen 
given  an  experience  at  home  and  on  far-flunj 
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battlefields  which  couM  b«  used  for  ruch 
laatlng  benefit  for  all  mankind;  nor  ever  be- 
fore has  youth  been  confronted  with  an  op- 
portunity to  build  on  mch  stupendous 
scale — to  re-create  cities,  to  reconstitute  na- 
tions, to  Increase  peacetime  productions,  to 
stimulate  world-wide  commerce,  to  conserve 
International  peace,  and  to  bring  a  war-worn 
but  determined  anJ  undiscouraged  people  to 
a  happy  realization  of  a  revived  and  fortified 
clTlllzatlon.  That  Is  the  unfinished  work — 
the  task  ahead  of  youth. 

And  as  we  look  upon  the  maturlxtg  gen- 
eration and  view  the  future  we  are  confident 
that  again  will  be  answered  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln: 

"It  la  for  us.  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  for  us  here  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  taak  remaining  before  us  •   •  • .' 


Lmtt«ck  m  the  Postwar  Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  6  ilegUiative  dan  of 
Monday,  June  i) .  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoas  an  address 
delivered  by  Prof.  Marvel  L.  Baker,  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  on  the  subject 
livestock  the  Mainstay  in  the  Postwar 
Farm  Picture.  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause I  think  the  material  contained  in 
the  address  will  be  of  particular  interest 
at  this  tune. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

We  bear  a  lot  of  discussion  concerning 
plans  of  Industry  and  business  for  the  Im- 
mediate postwar  years.  Any  realistic  plans 
for  bUBlness  and  Indtistry.  especially  In  Ne- 
braska, necessarily  must  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  agriculture.  Frequently  Its  Impor- 
tance is  forgotten  or  overlooked;  sometimes 
It  is  mlsimderstood;  or  again  it  may  be  at- 
tacked as  a  selfish  Interest  by  representa- 
tives of  some  other  group  or  Industry  which 
may  itself  be  labeled  selfish  with  at  least 
equal  accuracy 

Some  time  ago  I  was  Impreased  by  a  state- 
ment by  oue  of  our  members  that  In  his 
busmeas.  they  did  not  like  the  term  "postwar 
planning"  because  that  term  was  too  definite 
In  its  meaning:  they  preferred  the  term 
"postwar  preparedness." 

As  far  as  agriculture  Is  concerned  this  cer- 
tainly Is  the  preferable  term.  Agriculture 
does  not  know  what  obligations  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  we  shall  assume;  nor  what  our 
trade  policies  are  to  be;  nor  what  our  na- 
tional debt,  our  tax  policlea.  or  our  general 
price  level  may  be:  It  does  not  kivow  what 
OoTernment  policies  toward  agriculture  are 
to  be.  In  short,  there  are  many  important 
factors  which  wlU  affect  agriculture  in  the 
postwar  world  about  which  agriculture  la  now 
tuxlnformed.  To  talk  of  planning  under  such 
conditions  lacks  realism. 

Anything  which  can  be  done  to  give  bual- 
aesa,  industry,  and  the  general  public  a 
better  understanding  of  agriculture  and  Its 
problems  constitutes  tbe  bast  type  of  postwar 
preparedness  for  agriculture  and  incidentally 
for  the  rsst  of  the  Nation  as  well. 


rr  s  A  LOMc-TiMi  BTSimass 

Prom  Its  very  nature  agr;j:uiture  Is  a  long- 
time business  with  relatively  slow  turn-over. 
It  cannot  adjust  Itself  quietly  and  painlessly 
to  the  shocks  which  are  tl^e  lot  of  our  eco- 
nomic machine;  It  must  dei>end  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  upon  the  Innerent  soundness 
and  fiexlhllity  of  the  indlvjldual  farm  busi- 
ness. An  Intelligent  progtam  of  livestock 
production  usually  is  the  peystone  of  such 
a  farm  business  organization. 

We  have  in  Nebraska  apprcximately  48,- 
000.000  acres.  Agricultural  production  within 
the  State  varies  greatly  because  of  variation 
In  soil,  in  altitude.  In  topoaraphy.  and  In  the 
rainfall  or  water  supply.     , 

Here  at  North  Platte's  very  doorstep  we 
have  allghtly  more  than  one-fourtb  of  the 
State,  or  twelve  or  thirteen] million  acres.  In- 
cluded in  the  Sandhills  ar^a.  It  is  the  bes.t 
managed  large  body  of  pasti^re  land  In  private 
hands  In  tiie  United  States  knd  is  far  superior 
to  most  of  the  publicly  controlled  range  areas. 
This  vast  body  of  land  Is  adapted  only  to  the 
production  of  grass  and  hay.  Besides  the 
Sandhills,  another  one-fourth  of  the  State  Is 
in  pasture  and  about  4^000.000  acres  In 
hay.  Between  one-half  aid  three-fifths  of 
the  total  area  of  the  State]  produces  pasture 
and  hay.    More  of  it  should. 

This  year  we  grew  for  harvest  15.000,000 
acres  of  grain  with  a  tofal  production  of 
about  415X)00.000  bushels.{  Of  this  about 
eight  and  three-fourths  tnillion  prodiiced 
more  than  325.000.000  bualtels  of  corn. 
Lmcarrocx  a  rtnraiicurrAL 

The  ancients  had  a  pro-werb  that  no  land 
is  poor  which  Is  rich  In  livestock,  and  no  land 
is  rich  which  Is  poor  in  llvistock.  Livestock 
production  Is  of  primary  Ifnportance  In  Ne- 
braska. As  already  suggestid  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  area  of  the  State  is  In  pasture 
or  hay  crops.  | 

It  is  only  through  the  usel  of  roughage-con- 
suming animals,  principalis  beef  cattle  that 
the  production  of  this  bblf  of  the  State 
can  be  mobUlzed  for  h\nian  needs,  either 
In  peace  or  war.  It  Is  onlj  in  this  way  that 
the  products  of  this  part  of  the  State  can  be 
made  available  to  give  employment  to  men 
and  capital  employed  In  «ran«portatlon.  in 
processing  Indtistrles  such  [as  the  Important 
meat-packing  Industry,  ana  in  the  business 
of  distribution.  It  Is  only]  In  this  way  that 
the  products  from  our  range,  pasture,  and 
hay  lands  can  be  convertrd  Into  products 
suitable  for  exchange  for  bll  of  the  Indus- 
trial products  and  the  services  used  by  the 
farmer  or  rancher  and  his  jfamily. 

The  aame  thing  applies  ko  a  great  extent 
to  the  products  from  the]  land  devoted  to 
other  agriculttu^l  production.  In  the  first 
place  In  periods  of  low  raihfall  the  nonirri- 
gated  portion  of  this  land  produces  little  In 
the  way  of  marketable  crop4  but  does  produce 
roughage,  which.  If  proper])?  utilized  by  live- 
stock enables  the  farm  fainily  to  hang  on 
until  nature  la  In  a  more  kindly  mood. 

In  years  which  we  like  toiregard  as  normal, 
years  of  good  farm  production,  livestock  still 
adds  stability  and  flexibility  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  State.  More  t|ian  85  percent  of 
the  com  grown  on  America^  farms  normally 
is  used  for  livestock  feed, 
than  40  percent  of  our  cor 
about  24  percent  for  cattle 
poultry. 

Wheat,  which  is  gro«'n 
of  the  land  devoted  to  grt^in  production  In 
Nebraska,  is  thought  of  pritnarily  as  a  bread 
grain.  Even  here,  the  byi^roducu  from  its 
milling  and  at  times  a  cuiislderable  part  of 
the  wheat  Itself  go  into  liv^tock  feed.  Most 
of  the  other  grain  and  thie  thousands  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  rough^e  produced  as  a 
byproduct  of  grain  prcductftun,  as  well  as  the 
byproducts  from  sugar  prod^tlon  go  to  mar- 
ket by  way  of  livestock. 


Somewhat  more 

Is  used  for  hogs, 

^nd  15  percent  for 

about  one-fifth 


STATE'S  nroUSTBT    ACaiCTJtTUaAL 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  In 
Nebraska  about  700.000  milk  cows,  more  than 
3,000,000  other  cattle,  three  and  one-half  to 
four  million  hogs.  1,000.000  sheep,  and  20.000.- 
000  chickens.  From  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
cash  farm  income  in  Nebraska  comes  from 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

A  few  years  before  the  war,  Nebraska's 
manufacturing  Industries  measured  try  cash 
volume,  were  based  almost  exclusively  on 
agricultural  products,  with  the  meat-packing 
Indtistry,  the  milling  indtjstry,  the  butter  and 
Ice  cream  Industries,  the  sugar  industry,  the 
canning  Industry,  the  poultry  dressing  and 
packing  industries,  as  good  examples.  Indus- 
tries based  upon  livestock  production  com- 
prised something  like  80  percent  of  the  indus- 
tries mentioned. 

Prom  all  of  this  It  is  obvlotm  that  Ne- 
braska's entire  economy  Is  based  on  its  live- 
stock Industry.  The  functioning  of  that 
economy  tn  the  postwar  years  depends  upon 
a  progressive,  efficient  livestock  Indtistry  as 
well  M  upon  the  attitude  of  the  pubUc 
toward  livestock  production.  This  Is  true, 
even  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  have 
Indicated  and  despite  probable  great  ad- 
vances In  the  Industrial  use  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  years  to  come. 

Agriculture  In  Nebraska  Is  relatively  new. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  given  little  at- 
tention to  soil  fertility  and  soil  conservation. 
Satisfactory  agricultural  production  depends 
upon  the  conservation  and  Improvement  of 
our  soil  resources.  We  have  reached  the 
point  in  omr  agricultural  development  where 
the  eonservatlon  of  the  soil  Is  of  prtnoary 
and  vital  Interest  to  every  Nebraskan. 

UVXSTOCK  IS  son.  CONSKKVINa 

The  Increasing  emphasis  being  placed  on 
Irrigation  In  the  State  merely  makes  the 
problem  more  acute.  It  is  useless  to  talk 
about  a  program  of  soU  conservation  and  im- 
provement unless  the  program  includes  the 
Intelligent  use  of  livestock.  The  mainte- 
nance of  soil  fertility  and  the  conservation 
of  our  sou  resources  are  based  almost  entirely 
upon  livestock  production. 

What  can  we  expect  for  Nebraska's  agrl- 
cultiu'e  and  hence  for  ourselves  in  the  years 
which  lie  ahead?  The  answer  depends 
largely  upon  what  the  Nation  does  in  its 
approach  to  national  and  international  prob- 
lems, and  what  we  In  Nebraska  do  about  our 
own  problems. 

No  man  can  foretell  with  any  accuracy  the 
change  In  Industry  and  agriculture  which 
will  come  as  a  res\ilt  of  this  war  and  the  set- 
tlements attempted  at  Its  close.  We  know 
if  we  know  anything  that  peace  will  not 
bring  us  the  kind  of  world  for  which  we  wish. 
That  remains  for  us  to  build.  The  most 
that  we  can  logically  hope  for  Is  that  we 
shall  set  our  faces  In  the  right  direction, 
determined  to  build  a  progretelvely  better 
world. 

If  we  can  learn  anything  from  history  It  Is 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  cooperate  effJctlvely 
In  such  an  undertaking  unless  we  can  keep 
our  own  social,  economic,  and  political  house 
In  order.  Some  there  will  be  who  will  argue 
that  the  other  must  come  first. 

I  submit  that  the  very  cornerstone  of  a 
stable  peaceful  world  wUl  be  a  stable,  pro- 
gressive United  States  with  a  hiehly  de- 
veloped sense  of  social  responsibility.  In 
such  a  United  States,  the  great  agricultural 
area  of  which  Nebraska  Is  an  Important  part, 
with  Its  economy  based  upon  a  soiind  and 
stable  program  of  livestock  production  must 
play  a  vital  role.  Livestock  production 
makes  for  patience  and  stability.  It  breeds 
faith  and  confidence  In  orderly  process  and 
determination  that  order  shall  prevail. 

STOCKMAN  A  CONSOVATTV'l 

Of  eourae  there  are  speculators  In  the 
livestock  business  but  by  and  large  the  live- 
stock producer  is  XK}t  a  speculator.  His  pro- 
gram  necessarily   Is   a   long-time   program. 
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When  he  saves  a  heifer  calf  to  add  to  his 
breeding  herd  he  knows  that  from  2\i,  to  3Va 
years  must  elapse  before  his  investment 
brings  him  any  return.  If  he  feeds  out  the 
heifer's  first  calf  or  carries  it  over  in  the 
producing  area,  another  year  or  more  passes 
before  he  cashes  in  on  his  Investment.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  the  livestock  producer  be- 
lieves in  evolution  rather  than  revolution? 
Normally  he  operates  on  narrow  margins  and 
the  maintenance  of  even  these  margins  de- 
pends up>on  constant  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  his  business.  The  processes  of  na- 
ture may  be  helped;  she  cannot  be  cheated. 
It  is  not  svuTJrislng  that  the  livestock  pro- 
ducer believes  in  order  and  stability;  that  he 
Is  a  man  giving  and  inspiring  faith  and  con- 
fidence; that  he  tends  to  put  first  tilings  first. 

Agricultural  Etablllty  and  progress  in  Ne- 
braska require  the  achievement  of  an  agri- 
cultural philosophy  as  profound  as  the  great 
philosophies  of  the  ages;  one  which  looks 
upon  the  soil  as  a  precious  heritage  to  be 
cherlsh3d  as  the  necessary  baslB  for  an  en- 
during progressive  civilization:  not  as  a  free 
resource  to  be  exploited,  despoiled,  and 
thrown  away. 

There  is  no  new  soil;  we  stand  or  fail  with 
what  we  have.  We  need  to  take  to  heart  the 
story  of  the  giant  of  Greek  mythology  who, 
when  thrown  to  the  earth  leaped  to  his  feet, 
his  strength  and  vigor  renewed  :!!rom  contact 
with  Mother  Earth,  but  who  was  destroyed 
when  Hercules  observed  the  siJnrce  of  his 
strength  and  lifted  him  from  thir  earth  while 
he  crushed  him.  The  maintenance  of  the 
soil  is  the  direct  responsibility  Of  the  man  of 
the  land;  It  is  no  less  the  vltat  Interest  of 
the  business  and  professional  atMi. 

MEED    FOR     MORE    RESEAItCH 

Any  sound,  constructive  agricultural  pro- 
gram for  Nebraska  is  a  growing,  dynamic, 
not  a  dead,  static  thing.  Such  a  program  Is 
not  possible  without  an  aggiessive.  well- 
organized,  and  well-directed  research  pro- 
gram both  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences. 
Both  are  essential  to  agricultural  progress. 
To  speak  only  of  livestock  pr(Xiuction,  the 
fields  of  animal  breeding,  nutrition,  and 
management  in  relation  to  our  other  re- 
sources have  hardly  been  touched.  I  make 
no  pretense  of  knowing  how  much  money 
Nebraska  should  spend  on  agricultural  re- 
search. Some  months  ago  I  heard  a  prom- 
inent Nebraska  manufacturer  siy  he  liked  to 
think  of  spending  3  percent  ol  his  sales  on 
research.  As  nearly  as  I  can  «itimate  it.  we 
spend  less  than  one  one-hundredths  of  3 
percent  of  the  cash  agrlcultuial  income  of 
the  State  on  agricultural  res<sarch  in  Ne- 
braska. 

Research  In  agriculture  Is  of  as  much  Im- 
portance to  the  nonagrlcultural  population 
as  to  people  on  the  farm.  Improvements  in 
the  efficiency  of  farm  production  are  reflected 
back  to  the  consumer  In  bett<?r  food,  more 
food,  or  cheaper  food,  or  all  three.  Today  a 
smaller  proportion  of  our  population  than 
at  any  other  time  is  producing  otir  food,  and 
is  sending  a  substantial  part  of  its  products 
overseas. 

This  research  program  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  forward- looking,  dynamic  ex- 
tension program  based  on  vision,  definite 
direction,  broad  knowledge,  and  careful, 
painstaking  work.  In  many  parts  of  Ne- 
braska great  improvements  in  livestock  pro- 
duction are  possible.  Livestock  production 
can  be  made,  as  it  must  be  made,  an  Integral 
part  of  a  sound,  well-balanced  farm  econ- 
omy, contributing  to  better  living  for  all  the 
people, 

HUMANrrilS  A  VACTOa,  TOO 

Above  all.  we  Shall  always  need  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  in  agriculture.  It  seems 
to  me  that  effective  agricultural  education 
must  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  educational 
programs.  It  needs  to  be  as  thorough  and 
exact  as  the  silences  and  engineering;  and 
as  broad  as  the  humanities.    It  should  de- 


velop the  attitude  that  man  does  not  live  by 
material  things  alone;  that  science  does  not 
provide  the  solution  for  our  ever-recurring 
problems  but  is  merely  an  extremely  useful 
tool;  that  the  successful  use  of  this  tool 
In  furthering  agricultural  and  human  prog- 
ress depends  upon  the  faith,  hope.  Intelli- 
gence, and  attitudes  which  we  bring  to  the 
use  of  science  In  our  dally  tasks.  "Ad  astra 
per  aspera"  Is  tha  motto  of  my  alma  mater. 
It  might  well  serve  as  the  motto  for  those 
who  strive  to  help  young  men  and  women 
fit  themselves  for  the  great  responsibilities 
of  agricultural  work  and  leadership. 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  suggesting  re- 
search, extension,  and  education  for  leader- 
ship as  the  basis  for  agricultural  and  hence 
for  general  progress.  It  Is  vital  that  people 
In  general,  and  especially  community  lead- 
ers, such  as  Rotarians,  understand  their  rela- 
tion to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a 
sound  and  stable  agriculture  to  a  worth- 
while social,  political,  and  economic  struc- 
ture; and  may  I  venture  to  suggest — even  to 
a  stable  world  economy. 


Jefferson  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
Guffey,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
2,  1945,  before  a  Jeflferson  Day  meeting 
held  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GuffeyJ,  deliv- 
ered an  able  and  interesting  address, 
which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  we  all  know,  this  gathering  of  unterrl- 
fied  Indiana  Democrats  was  to  have  been  held 
on  April  13.  Jefferson's  birthday.  And  the 
whole  world  knows  that  the  reason  for  this 
postponement  was  the  tragic  death  on  the 
very  eve  of  Jefferson  Day  of  our  great  war 
President  and  Democratic  leader,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Stricken  down  Just  be- 
fore that  gigantic  victory  over  Nazi  Germany 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  make  Inevi- 
table. Roosevelt  automatically  becomes  one 
of  the  Big  Flvr  of  American  history:  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Wocdrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

Now  Is  not  the  time  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
magnificent  achievements  or  to  express  our 
grief  at  his  departure.  We  can  best  do  both 
by  the  vigor  with  which  we  follow  through  on 
Roosevelt's  program  and  policies,  to  which 
his  successor.  President  Truman,  has  sub- 
scribed, and  above  all  by  the  sincerity  with 
which  we  keep  the  Democratic  Party  liberal, 
forward  looking,  and  sensitive  to  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  the  common  man. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  take 
note  of  the  marked  resemblance  between  the 
Ideals  and  policies  of  the  founder  of  our 
party  and  of  President  Roosevelt.  Thomas 
Jeffcrton  was  much  more  than  the  founder 
of  the  Democratic  Party— ho  was  a  great 
American,  a  great  political  philosopher,  and 
a  great  citizen  of  the  world.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson gave  voice  and  substance  to  principles 


and  Ideals  which  are  triily  ImmorUl  and 
which  endure  In  the  Nation  today  because 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Those  ideals  are  exemplified  In  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights— those  famous  first  10  amendmenU 
which  have  well  been  called  the  soul  of  the 
Constitution. 

Jefferson  was  no  cloistered  scholar,  no 
mere  writer,  but  a  man  who  lived  in  and 
worked  with  the  world  of  men  and  events. 
His  greatest  single  achievement  was  the  en- 
actment of  the  statutes  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  he  accom- 
plished this  at  the  early  age  of  25.  Thirty 
years  later  this  was  :  >ade  a  blessed  and 
permanent  part  of  our  way  of  life  through 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  in  human  rights 
as  against  property  rights  and,  if  need  be, 
he  even  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  if 
there  should  be  a  revolution  every  genera- 
tion to  prevent  the  growth  of  privilege.  He 
pitted  himself  from  the  start  against  un- 
scrupulous men  of  property — the  bankers, 
the  landowners  and  merchants,  whose  hero 
was  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  who  perpetu- 
ated their  interests  and  privileges  in  what 
later  became   the  Republican   Party. 

What  makes  Thomas  Jefferson  so  outstand- 
ing In  his  bold  philosophy  of  human  rights 
Is  the  fact  that  he  himself  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  with  ample  means  and  a  fine  educa- 
tion, a  landowner  and  country  squire,  a 
slaveholder  who  advocated  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  a  man  who  navf,  long  before  It  was 
asserted  by  others  that  It  was  wrong  for 
men  to  own  himian  property,  that  the  real 
wrong  was  In  allowing  property  to  own  men. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was 
at  home  In  the  world  of  men  and  Ideas.  Hs 
represented  his  country  as  Minister  to  Prance 
and  warned  the  property-minded  adminis- 
tration of  his  day  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  an  expression  of  the  same  human 
rights  which  hod  given  form  and  meaning 
to  the  American  Revolution.  He  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  Washington  and  as 
Vice  President  under  John  Adams,  but  faced 
with  the  blind  reaction  of  the  Hamlltonlans 
against  liberalism,  he  formed  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  through  that  party  be- 
came President.  He  put  into  practice  the 
political  philosophy  he  had  enunciated. 

In  this  connection  let  me  urge  ycu  to  read. 
If  you  have  not  already  done  so.  Young  Mr. 
Jefferson,  by  our  distinguished  Amt>assador 
to  Chile,  the  Honorable  Claude  G.  Bowers, 
of  your  State.  Here,  placed  In  perspective 
and  with  fresh  Interest  and  mature  scholar- 
ship. Is  the  best  current  account  of  some  of 
the  greatest  years  of  this  dynamic  American. 
Ambassador  Bowers,  as  we  all  remember, 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  Spain  before 
and  during  the  Franco  revolution.  In  con- 
trast to  some  of  our  other  envoys  to  Europe, 
Mr.  Bowers  gave  clear  warning  of  tha  dan- 
gers to  America  In  the  events  which  he  wit- 
nessed. Unfortunately,  in  those  years  the 
Congress  and  the  public  refused  to  sec  the 
truth.  Ignored  the  facts,  and  attacked  those 
who  warned  them. 

It  took  Pearl  Harbor  to  convince  some  Sen- 
ators that  the  Axis  meant  business,  ard  even 
today,  after  three  and  a  half  years  cf  bitter 
war,  there  are  some  Americans  who  still 
believe  things  are  not  as  they  are  and  that 
wo  can  all  go  back  to  where  we  were  a 
generation  ago. 

The  Nazis  made  no  such  mistuke.  Docu- 
ments captured  by  our  intelligence  forces 
contain  the  text  about  America  taught  In 
the  Nazi  High  School  for  Pollt!cs  in  Ber- 
lin. This  political  academy  was  a  sort  of 
political  West  Point  for  the  Nazi  officials  and 
In  their  training  they  tried  hard  not  to  de- 
ceive themselves  about  the  real  political 
strength  of  this  country.  What  Ocebbels 
told  the  German  people  about  us  was  OXM 
thing;  what  the  future  Naal  diplomats 
taught  was  another. 
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The  Narla  taught  their  future  cfflclals  that 
America  was  divided  politically  »>«>tween  those 
who  followed  the  policies  of  Alexar^der  Ham- 
ilton and  exalted  property  rights  and  tho«€ 
vho  followed  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  believed  In  human  rights.  The 
students  were  carefully  warned  not  to  dis- 
miss Jeflersonlan  democracy  as  foolish  or 
unscienttflc.  On  the  contrary,  said  the 
Na«U.  Jefferson  Ism  was  a  dynamic  theory 
which  could  t)ecome  a  very  great  danger  to 
the  Third  Reich.  Jeffersonlan  democracy  is 
what  the  Nazis  feared  in  America  more  than 
they  feared  our  physical  power  or  industrial 
production 

The  Nazis  were  absolutely  right  In  fearing 
Jeffersonian  democracy  The  war  is  being 
won  by  the  United  Nations  because  Jeffer- 
sonian democracy  baa  given  Are  and  cour&ge 
to  our  allies  and  has  carried  our  men  and 
power  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thanks  to 
Jeffersonian  demccracy.  the  frontiers  of  free- 
dom run  far  t>eyond  the  Rhine  or  Manila. 
It  has  conquered  Germany  and  is  lapping  the 
very  coasts  of  the  Japanese  homeland. 

Tes.  the  Nazis  taught  well  in  this  respect^ 
ior  thm  thing  which  defeated  Adolf  Hitler 
wa»  the  Jeffersonian  deooocracy  of  the 
United  Stales.  Hitler's  challenge  to  human 
rights  and  world  freedom  naturally  made  us 
Anaericans  aline  ourselves  against  the  Axis. 
We  followed  what  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
and  did  a  cemury  and  a  half  ago. 

Because  of  this,  our  country  has  come 
through  this  terrible  war  with  no  material 
menace  to  human  rights,  with  no  threat  of 
insurrection  and  no  anti-American  under- 
ground. Because  of  this,  we  have  held  two 
national  elections— oiie  congressional  and 
one  precideuUal — duriiig  this  war,  without 
faltering  for  a  moment  in  our  military  ef- 
forts. Because  of  this,  we  have  maintained 
a  free  press  and  tolerated  political  opposition, 
with  no  serious  damage  to  cur  national 
morale  or  to  our  national  unity. 

That  is  why,  fellow  Democrats.  It  seems 
clear  as  daylight  that  the  future  of  Jeffer* 
sonlan  democracy  is  assured.  It  has  sur- 
vived the  greatest  test  of  all — the  test  of 
war — In  which  all  human  institutions  are 
wetfbMt  ID  the  toalea  of  battle.  It  Is  win- 
n<tvg  for  cur  counvry  a  wrirld-wlde  battle 
aaaiust  enemies  who  had  prepaicd  for  dec- 
ades to  de«trv)y  vu.  It  Is  that  pjUtical  force 
which  ta  greater  than  all  the  political  forces 
>Ahtch  can  be  brought  against  It.  BvcaUM 
It  reals  iiimply  and  sincerely  on  human  rtghU, 
human  dignity,  nnd  human  l>applne»a. 

I  know  that  we  Demi>crata  will  alxrayt 
venerate  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Jefferavih, 
I  aho  know  that  RixieeTelt's  birthday  wlU 
be  relebraied  not  only  lirre.  bvit  all  uver  the 
world. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  Clavtde 
Bower*,  great  as  a  diplomat,  as  an  historian, 
and  as  a  political  Journalist.  Ambassador 
Bowers,  now  In  Chile,  recently  published 
an  article  in  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 
entitled  "In  Defense  of  Politicians."  I 
qtiote  from  that  article: 

"To  recapitulate:  Democracies  operate 
best  through  political  parties. 

Political   parties   function   only   through 
poittlclaos. 

"Btminate  politicians  aiMl  you  wipe  out 
partlea. 

"Wipe  out  parties  and  you  throw  democ- 
racies into  a  state  of  unorganized,  undisci- 
plined chaoe. 

"And  when  in  a  democracy  the  peofde  are 
unorganised.  lUHtlrected,  undisciplined,  the 
Paeclst  has  his  excuse  and  the  tyrant  appears 
to  dominate  the  nation  by  brute  force. 

"That  is  the  reason  the  Mussollnis.  Hitlers, 
and  Francos  hate  and  exterminate  the  poli- 
tl^ans:  and  that  is  the  reason  It  is  so  stupid 
In  a  democracy  to  Join  them  in  their  hue 
and  cry. 

"And  that  la  the  reason  why  the  theorists 
and  scoffers  who  9neer  at  representative  gov- 
ernment, political  parties,  and  politicians 
are  consciously  in  some  cases,  and  uncon- 


sciously, let  us  hope  in  m«iEt.  making  their 
contribution  to  the  Pasclst]  effort  to  destroy 
democracy  In  the  United  Slates." 

That  Is  the  end  of  the  qui  )te. 

I  believe  In  politicians  aid  I'd  like  to  say 
to  you  right  now  that  If  Iidlana  had  sent 
lU  No.  1  politician.  Tom  Taggart.  to  the 
Senate  in  1916  and  If  Illinois  had  sent  Roger 
Sullivan  to  the  Senate  In  19W.  America  would 
have  joined  the  League  of  Nations  and  we 
would  not  be  engaged  in  tlils  Second  World 
War.  Both  Taggart  and  Sullivan  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Republlcani  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  politicians— so  they  replaced 
Ttiggart  with  Jim  Watson,  who  never  had  a 
thought  that  was  not  100  percent  partisan 
polltlca.  and  replaced  Sullivin  with  Sherman 
in  niinois  on  the  ground  that  Sherman 
looked  like  Abraham  Llncc  n. 

Pleese  don't  think  that  In  making  these 
references  to  "unhappy,  far-off  things  and 
battles  long  ago"  I  am  at  acking  the  two- 
party  system.  I  only  wi<h  we  had  real, 
honest  opposing  parties  c]  lerating  In  every 
State  in  the  country.  W(  need  true  and 
convinced  conservatives — so  ;ial  and  economic 
conservatives — to  balance  t  le  dynamic  Lb*r- 
allsm  of  Jeffersonian  demc  cracy. 

What  we  face,  instead,  is  an  opposition  of 
blind,  stubborn  reaction  wt  ich  may.  in  time 
of  stress,  engender  a  spirit  of  ruthless  radi- 
calism, unless  we  can  maintain  the  spirit  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  co  itrolling  force  In 
our  public  life.  That  thers  have  been  and 
are  many  fine,  publlc-spiri  ed  and  patriotic 
Republicans  I  would  be  tie  first  to  insist, 
but  they  do  not  and  have  r  ot  represented  or 
controlled  the  program  cr  policy  of  the 
Republican  Party  Ince  the  days  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  The  Republican  Party  has  not 
adopted  a  liberal  Idea  or  forward-looking 
program  since  Lincoln  freetl  the  slaves. 

I  speak  as  a  life-long  lemocrat.  I  first 
became  active  in  politics  in  1896,  when  I 
voted  for  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  was 
then  the  best  leader  of  Jefersonlan  demcc- 
racy and  whose  courage,  lei  dershlp,  and  per- 
suaslve  oratory  lifted  the  pdrty  out  of  Its  rut 
and  prepared  It  for  the  lealrrshlp  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  I 
Joined  the  Democratic  Part;  then  and  I  have 
Joined  no  other  organlint  on  of  any  kind 
since  then.  And  hs  a  1  felung  Democrat 
there  yie  two  things  m  pirtlculur  which  I 
Would  like  tu  say  to  you  tonight. 

PUtt,  aa  ytHi  know,  I  Ud  the  floor  flght 
for  the  renoniination  of  Henry  WiUM*  M 
our  party's  Vice  Piesldeitt  ;,««t  ye«r.  tt  wai 
a  irood  battle  and  a  fair  4ic  On  Aprtl  M^ 
five  Pi>nnaylvanin  Democrat -both  Senalora, 
the  nattonMl  riMnmltteen^n  and  national 
cr>mmitteewoman,  my  Ustei  Mr«  Miller,  and 
Chairman  Clark,  of  Phllatirlphu— called  on 
President  Truman  to  awMrelhim  of  out  whole* 
hearted  siipport  and  confiklence.  We  eaOM 
away  full  of  pride  in  our  President  and  »at- 
l^factlon  m  his  achlevemints  m  the  meet 
dtfBcult  Job  In   the  whold  world. 

We  found  him  the  same  Harry  Truman 
he  had  been  in  the  Senkte  for"  10  years. 
humble,  efficient,  trustwoithy  and  wise;  a 
man  to  be  relied  upon  t)^th  In  party  and 
national  emergencies;  a  trtie  servant  of  the 
people  who  will  call  in  the  pest  advisors,  but 
who  win  do  what  he  thinks  right,  any  In- 
fluence to  the  contrary  not|!irlthstandlng. 

It  does  not  take  much  lit^glnation  to  real- 
ize the  feelings  of  Presideht  Truman  when 
he  heard  that  he  must  Jake  the  oath  of 
office  of  President  of  the  Cfnited  States.  He 
told  us  he  thought  when  h^  was  called  to  the 
White  House  on  the  afteipoon  of  April  12 
that  he  supposed  the  President  had  returned 
and  wanted  to  see  him.  It|  was  not  until  be 
met  Mrs.  Roosevelt  that  h^  knew  what  had 
happened.  Despite  the  perional  grief  he  felt. 
President  Truman  never  i  altered.  He  Im- 
mediately made  plans  to  (arry  forward  the 
Roosevelt  policies.  He  wtstes  no  time  on 
nonessentials — gets  right  to  the  point — and 
proceeds  in  a  straight  liiu. 


So  once  more  we  Democrats  can  be  proud 
of  o\ir  Chief.  We  are  all  united  behind  him 
and  our  present  Job  Is  to  give  him  every 
ounce  of  support  now  and  In  the  future. 

Not  only  has  President  Truman  pledged 
hlmseU  to  carry  out  the  Roosevelt  program. 
He  Is  also  committed  to  carry  out  all  of  the 
pledges  of  the  Democratic  Party  platform  on 
which  he  was  elected.  This  includes  his  sup- 
port for  the  equal  rights  amendment — which 
will  be  heartening  news  for  you  Indiana 
women  who  have  worked  so  long  and  so  un- 
selfishly for  this  national  reform. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  for  Harry 
Truman  all  the  way  and  In  1948.  He  la  doing 
a  great  Job.  He  needs  our  united  support  and 
he  shall  have  it. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  tell  you.  as  a 
lifslong  Democrat.  Is  that  It  Is  always  a  mis- 
take not  to  fight  for  our  principles. 

For  example  I  remember  my  father  telling 
me  that  the  greatest  mistake  ever  made  by 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Pennsylvania  was 
not  to  demand  a  recount  in  the  election  cf 
1880.  That  was  the  year  when  Oarfleld  de- 
feated Hancock  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  obtained 
by  corruption  and  fraud.  The  Pennsylvania 
high-tariff  Republicans  raised  a  large  slush 
fund  In  alarm  over  General  Hancock's  re- 
mark "that  the  tariff  was  a  local  Issue,  de- 
pending upon  whose  ox  was  being  gored." 
Those  fraudulent  ghost  vote?  gave  the  State 
to  the  Republicans.  The  Democrats  did  not 
demand  a  recount  because  It  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  In  the  national  outcome. 
After  that,  the  ghoet  votes  of  Pennsylvania 
grew  from  a  few  ttiousand  In  1880  to  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand  m  1980  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  was  salely  and  corruptly  Re- 
publican for  more  than  59  years. 

You  In  Indiana  face  a  similar  situation  to- 
day. 

Fraudulent  Republican  votes  In  Marlon 
County  and  corrupt  Republican  election  of- 
ficials not  only  stole  this  State's  vote  from 
Roosevelt  but  counted  out  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate  and 
Governor. 

In  my  opinion.  If  there  had  been  a  con- 
test before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Klectlons,  the  Republican  candld«t« 
would  not  have  been  seated  In  tho  8«uate. 

Tou  Indiana  Dwnocnvta  itlll  have  the  op* 
portunlty  and  the  clear  duty  to  proaecute 
thOM  Republicnn  (^(Rciala  responsible  fur  this 
uutraft. 

You  know  who  th»y  are. 

The  facta  ar«  fully  covered  In  the  report  of 
the  Spvclal  Committee  to  Inveatltate  Freal* 
dentlal.  Vice  Prealdential.  and  Senatorial 
Campatfn  Bxpendlturea  in  1M4.  p«|««  91 
to  «•. 

The  committee  found  that  prior  to  the  1944 
election  a  State  director  of  regtotratlcn  lu 
Marioit  County  had  canceled  the  reglstra* 
tion  of  19.278  DemocraU,  and  2.233  Repub- 
licans. The  raapooatble  oflklal  waa  named  as 
Mr.  Moaa. 

The  committee  found  that  a  change  In  the 
boundaries  of  80  precincts  in  Marlon  County 
liad  confused  the  registration  records  of 
thousands  of  voters.  These  changes  and  this 
confusion  were  supervised  by  Mr.  Carroll 
Kramer,  a  Republican  ward  worker  who  re- 
signed on  November  6,  1944. 

The  committee  found  that  about  a  week 
before  the  election,  the  Republican  member 
of  the  Marion  County  election  board.  Mr.  Al- 
bert Thompson,  and  the  Republican  member 
of  the  State  election  board.  Mr.  Edwin  Steers, 
had  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  finding  ef- 
fective means  to  disfranchise  Democratic 
voters  by  an  opinion  from  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, himself  a  Republican  candidate,  advis- 
ing county  officials,  without  statutory  au- 
thority, to  deny  the  validity  of  affidavits  in 
lieu  of  registration.  The  Republican  respon- 
sible for  this  extra  legal  opinion  was  Mr. 
James  A.  Emmert.  attorney  general,  who  di- 
rected the  election  officials  of    92    Indiana 
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counties  to  Ignore  the  instructions  of  the 
State  board  election  ofUcials  on  November  4, 
1944. 

The  findings  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  supported  by  a  minority  report 
by  Senator  Ball,  of  Mlmiesota,  Republican, 
who  declared  that  "the  proportion  of  Demo- 
cratic registration  cancellation  •  •  •  sup- 
ports the  general  Impression  •  •  •  that 
partisanship  entered  into  the  conduct  of  the 
election  to  an  unfortunate  degree." 

Senator  Ball  also  confirmed  the  majority's 
finding  on  Republican  manipulation  of  regis- 
tration. Senator  Ball  added  that  the  tele- 
grams dispatched  to  the  92  Indiana  County 
election  boards  tent  In  the  name  of  the  Re- 
publican Attorney  General  were  paid  for  by 
the  Republican  State  committee.  These  tele- 
grams, said  Senator  Ball,  were  used  by  elec- 
tion officials  to  deny  the  ballot  to  Democratic 
voters.  Senator  Ball  termed  the  Attorney 
General's  conduct  "highly  Improper"  and 
concluded  that  the  whole  conduct  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  by  the  Republican  Party 
officials  In  Indiana  amounted  to  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  disenfranchise  many  voters  and 
declared  that  the  present  Republican  system 
In  Indiana  Is  "an  Invitation  to  fraud." 

Take  It  from  the  voice  of  experience — If 
you  knuckle  down  and  go  along  with  this 
theft  now.  you  may  not  again  carry  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  the  Democratic  Party  within 
the  lifetime  of  any  man  or  woman  present 
here  this  afternoon. 

You  have  let  the  Republicans  taste  the 
blood  of  stolen  votes  without  a  contest  and 
they  will  keep  on  with  their  stealing,  no 
matter  how  the  people  of  Indiana  may  actu- 
ally register  their  political  desires  unless  you 
stop  their  racket.  Here  Is  a  good  battle  for 
you  Indiana  Democrats  to  make  for  your 
own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Battles  He  ahead.  They  always  have  and 
always  will.  But  we  Democrats  can  fight 
the  good  fight  with  a  stout  heart  and  no 
compromise  with  evil.  We  have  learned 
from  great  men  like  Jefferson  and  Roosevelt 
that  the  source  of  political  power  In  a  democ- 
racy Is  a  sense  of  practical  reaponslblUty  for 
and  accountability  to  the  average  man  and 
woman.  We  know  that  the  future  la  Amrr- 
lea's  and  the  fxiture  of  America  Is  ours  only 
•0  long  at  Wf  make  human  right  the  touch- 
atona  of  our  program  and  puliciea. 

Yaa:  it  i*  spiendut  to  have  fltata  of  thou* 
•antta  ot  bonibeis  roaring  ovar  Btrliu  ami 
TtAyo.  Taa;  tt  la  grand  to  have  our  battla* 
wagona  mastara  of  tha  broad  Factflc.  Yas;  tt 
ti«  giT»t  to  ace  our  armlet  move  on  to  victory. 
But  It  la  ftncr,  grander,  and  graater  atlll  to 
realiae  that  all  ot  this  powar  la  evoked  by  and 
la  at  the  a»rvlce  of  that  which  la  dlvme  and 
endurtiig  in  humanity;  decency,  dignity,  Jus- 
tice, and  nelghborlineaa  to  all  mankind. 


Review  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  of  the 
Autobiography  of  George  W.  Norrit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  review  of  the 
autobiography  of  the  late  Senator  George 
Vf.  Norris.  entitled  "Fighting  Liberal." 
The  review,  which  is  by  Capt.  Richard 


L.  Neuberger.  appeared  in  the  Progressive 
of  May  14.  1945. 

There  be-ng  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as"  follows: 

Gborgk     Norris'     Progressiva     Legacy — th« 

AtrroBiocRAPHT  OF  A  Fighting  Liberal 
(Fighting    Liberal,    the    autobiography    of 

Gsorge    W.    Norris,    the    Macmlllan    Co., 

reviewed  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

For  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  defeat  for 
reelection  In  1942.  Senator  George  W.  Norris 
lived  In  the  little  Nebraska  town  of  McCook, 
from  where  he  first  had  gone  to  Congress 
four  decades  before.  This  was  sulQclent  time 
to  enable  him  to  complete  his  autobiography 
and  to  leave  for  liberals  all  over  America  a 
rich  legacy  of  the  progressive  movement. 

The  book  has  Jvist  been  published.  This 
is  no  ordinary  publishing  event.  It  is  the 
story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  careers 
in  American  history,  a  career  which  embodies 
the  tale  of  the  long  fight  In  behalf  of  the 
average  man.  Here  appear  names  familiar 
to  liberals  throughout  the  land — Glfford  Pin- 
chot.  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Borah,  the  La  Follettes, 
Oswald  Garrison  Villard.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Harry  Lane.  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Dave  Lilien- 
thal,  and,  of  course,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  book  Is  Jerky.  The  sequence  is  poor. 
Not  all  the  logs  In  the  structure  are  dove- 
tailed. Much  of  the  chinking  is  left  out. 
Some  of  the  characters  are  Ignored.  But 
these  are  not  major  criticisms.  Here  Is  the 
testament  of  a  great  man.  a  man  whose  mon- 
ument is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a 
mightier  edifice  tlltm  any  pharaoh  ever 
•  reared. 

The  story  of  Norris  is  the  story  cf  the  strug- 
gle to  change  the  American  Congress  from  a 
refuge  for  privilege  to  a  bulwark  for  the  com- 
mon man.  The  struggle  has  been  successful. 
Today  legislation  to  aid  the  people  can  get 
a  hearing  in  Congress.    Usually  It  U  adopted. 

When  George  Norrla  went  to  Washlixgton 
In  1803,  this  was  not  the  case.  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon  ruled  the  House  omnipotently, 
squaahlng  bills  which  dlsplaaaed  him.  Nor< 
rls  was  a  regular  Republican,  a  GOP  stalwart. 
But  he  broke  the  iron  rule  ot  Cannon.  When 
he  left  the  Houae  to  enter  the  Banate  In  1913, 
the  lower  Chamber  had  been  tfonaerattaad. 
No  longer  cuuld  una  man,  the  Bpoalw.  aupar* 
impoaa  hu  own  will  on  collaogtMa  aleotad 
from  all  over  the  United  Stataa, 

Norria  cuutmenced  in  puliUoa  ••  an  orthodox 
RapublicHn.    Yet  he  came  from  a  boybood  ot 

Ssverty,  in  Sandusky  Qt>unty,  Ohio.  Na  and 
la  widowed  mother  aupported  his  eight  ats« 
tare.  The  mother,  Mary  Mook  Norris,  a  re- 
markable and  cuurageoua  woman,  spun  her 
aona  olothea. 

Aa  a  young  man.  Oeorge  Norrla  went  to  Ne« 
braaka.  but  first  he  migrated  all  the  way 
acroaa  the  continent  to  Waahlngton,  then  a 
Territory  and  not  yet  a  State.  On  that  wild 
frontier  he  taught  achool.  In  Nebraska  he 
became  a  prairie  lawyer.  He  ran  for  ofBce 
on  the  Reput>llcan  ticket  and  was  beaten  tor 
district  attorney  of  Furnas  County  by  a  Pop- 
ulist. Tlie  Populist  called  him  a  reactionary. 
None  of  them  could  see  Into  the  future,  when 
reactionaries  from  Puget  Sound  to  Cape  Cod 
would  be  denouncing  as  a  wild-eyed  radical 
the  man  who  began  his  political  career  so 
conservatively  on  the  Nebraska  plains. 

Looking  back,  Norris  says  he  believes  he  de- 
served defeat  In  that  election.  This  is  one 
of  the  warm  qualities  of  his  autobiography. 
Today,  with  rich  rewards  to  be  won  by  men 
who  seem  Infallible,  It  is  unique  to  read  a 
book  which  confesses  to  mistakes. 

Sorrow  is  a  crucible  In  which  greatness  is 
often  smelt  ered.  Norris  suffered  Intensely  In 
his  early  life.  His  mother,  whom  he  wor- 
shipped, dwelt  in  pover.y.  He  himself,  wan- 
dered about  Washington  Territory  seeking  In 
vain  for  opportunity  for  them.  His  first  wife 
lost  a  child  when  their  buggy  overturned. 
Then  his  wife  died.   His  second  wife,  who  still 


lives  and  Is  the  Senator's  widow,  came  Into 
the  hmne  to  become  'a  tender-hearted,  loving 
mother  "  to  Norris"  three  daushters.  His  sec- 
ond wife  gave  birth  to  twin  boya.  who  died 
In  infancy. 

"It  was  a  shadow  that  never  lifted  com- 
pletely from  us."  the  Senator  writes. 

Cut  of  this  agony  and  sorrow  came  the 
melancholy  courage  which  inspired  so  many 
Americans.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  re- 
ferred to  Norris  as  "the  very  perfect  gentle 
knight  of  American  progressive  Ideals." 
Unconsciously,  without  pomp.  Norris  lived 
this  role.  His  old  friend.  James  E.  Lawrence, 
says  in  the  introduction,  'Senator  Norris 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  play."  In  the 
Senate  he  often  worked  16  hours  a  day.  He 
was  never  frivolous,  never  gay.  He  might 
stand  around  a  piano  with  a  few  associates 
and  sing  Clementine  cr  Tenting  Tonight,  but 
such  interludes  were  rare.  He  spent  his 
time  on  the  Job. 

Norris'  Job  was  looking  after  the  Interests 
of  the  average  man.  No  article  or  review 
could  detail  so  rich  a  career.  It  stretches  In 
retrospect  through  many  valiant  battles — • 
against  the  purchase  of  Senate  seats,  against 
imperialism  in  South  America,  against  mo- 
nopolies, for  public  ownership  of  power,  for 
Minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  for 
the  conservation  of  the  country's  natural 
resources. 

After  his  early  experiences  as  a  regular  Re- 
publican, he  Invariably  supported  the  lib- 
eral candidate  for  President.  He  was  for 
Teddy  Roosevelt  In  1912,  for  Bob  La  Fullette 
in  1924.  for  Al  Smith  in  1928.  and  for  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  all  four  times  that  he  ran. 
although  death  cut  short  the  old  Senator's 
final  opportunity  to  vote  for  F.  D.  R. 

Four  years  after  his  Indorsement  of  the 
elder  La  FoUette,  Norris  stumped  the  Na- 
tion for  Al  Smith.  This  required  great  po- 
litical bravery,  for  Nebraska  was  dry  and 
Protestant,  while  Smith  was  a  Catholic  who 
advocated  repeal.  In  fact,  Norris  himself 
was  Inclined  to  back  prohibition,  but  he  felt 
that  economic  Issues  outweighed  the  liquor 
question.  In  his  autobiography  he  says  that 
his  stand  was  Justified  when  "Mr.  Hoover 
later  vetoed  TV  A  lu  the  moat  outigMltaa 
terma." 

MM   OUIM;    CONaCISNd 

Norris  tells  why  ba  voted  Um  Amarleaa  far- 
tlolpaiton  lu  the  praaant  war,  but  totigbl 
with  all  his  strength  io  block  the  war  roaolu* 
tion  m  1917.  "The  circumataiioaa  were  moa% 
dlMiiiular,"  ha  olatnta,  "In  1917  there  waa 
ho  immediate  threat  ot  war  reaching  Amerl« 
can  soil.  In  IW41  an  act  ut  war  was  cunuuitied 
by  Japnn  ngninvt  the  United  States  at  Pearl 
Harthu  under  the  moat  treacherous  and  Ues> 
pieabla  circumauncaa,  and  the  following 
day  Qarmany  and  Italy  laauad  derlaratiuua  ot 
war  agalnat  the  AmaHoan  people.  In  the 
present  struggle  the  Axis  plan  ot  aggreaaton 
and  conquest  in  my  eyes  constituted  a  di- 
rect threat  to  the  safety  and  aecurity  of  the 
United  States." 

Norris  details  the  persecution  and  vilifica- 
tion which  he  endured  for  his  opposition  to 
war  lu  1917.  He  was  denounced  all  over  the 
Nation,  as  were  the  other  five  Senators  who 
voted  with  him.  Including  his  good  friends, 
Bob  La  FoUetto  and  Harry  Lane.  Lane,  who 
came  from  Oregon,  died  a  few  weeks  later. 

"In  this  connection  the  war  resolution,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  issue."  writes  Nor- 
ris, "raised  the  question  of  what  should  be 
the  attitude  of  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Should  he  always  follow  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  majority  sentiment  of  his  district,  or 
should  he  obey  his  own  conscience  even 
when,  in  doing  so.  It  appeared  he  was  vot- 
ing against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  his 
constituents? 

"I  have  thought  conscience  was  the  guide. 

"Otherwise,  a  Member  of  Congress  giving 
weight  to  expressed  public  sentiment,  be- 
comes only  an  automatic  machine.    II  that 
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Is  tiM  line  of  duty  ca  a  Member,  tben  Con- 
gress requires  no  patriotism,  no  education, 
and  no  courage.  All  a  Member  has  to  do.  If 
he  does  follow  that  which  he  believes  to  be 
the  win  of  his  constituency  at  all  tinMS,  1«  to 
attempt  to  take  such  action  as  wUl  bring  him 
the  most  votes  In  the  next  election. 

~In  the  end.  the  only  worth-while  pay  in 
Congressional  icrTlc*  la  that  which  comes 
from  a  satiiAed  conscience  in  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  done  your  duty  as  God  gives 
you  ligbt.  regardleas  of  the  effect  it  may  have 
upon  political  fortunes." 

This  was  HorrU'  creed.  It  might  well  be 
the  creed  for  all  Members  of  Congress.  The 
aged  Senator  never  rode  the  baiKl wagon.  He 
backed  T.  R.  aiul  Fighting  Bob  La  FoUette 
and  Smith  while  Nebraska  was  voting  for 
their  conservative  opponenU.  He  clung  to 
F.  D.  R.  after  majority  sentiment  in  Nebraska 
had  retaroed  to  the  Republican  Party.  For- 
tunately for  Congress  and  for  the  Nation, 
othen  have  foUowed  Norris'  example.  Bfen 
of  aueh  diverse  views  as  Wheeler,  of  Montana; 
Coffee,  of  VaahlngtOD:  Tom  Kllot.  of  Masca- 
chtMetta:  Lister  HUl.  of  Alabama;  and  Morae. 
of  Oregon,  have  defied  sentiment  in  iheir 
constittwDcles  to  vote  their  convictions. 

FICHT  rem  FtTBUC   rowTR 

The  Hetch  Hetchy  power  fight  in  California 
began  In  1913.  the  year  Morris  entered  the 
Senate.  It  still  continues  today.  In  his 
chapter  on  Hetch  Hetchy,  the  old  Senator 
gives  a  picture  of  what  the  persistent  battle 
for  public  power  has  meant  to  him. 

He  reviews  the  long  and  untiring  effort  to 
have  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  rather 
than  a  private  monopoly,  generate  and  sell 
the  water  power  from  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project.  The  old  man  from  the  prairie  tells 
of  the  majeatle  Sierras,  pouring  their  tribute 
of  melting  ice  and  sneiw  down  through  granite 
canyosis  to  the  Paelfle.  He  describes  what 
this  vast  energy,  hameaeed  and  tapped,  can 
mean  to  the  hosnes  of  the  Nation. 

Power  became  to  htm  a  symbol  of  the 
strosgle  between  entrenched  greed  and  the 
hopes  of  the  ms—w  of  the  people.  If  a  great 
river — a  river  btiooglng  to  the  Nation — could 
be  developed  for  private  profit,  then  where 
woold  the  people's  interests  be  protected? 

Into  the  White  Hoiise  in  1833  came  a  Presi- 
dent who  was  not  afraid  to  act.  who  was  not 
aftald  to  uae  the  sovereignty  of  his  great  po- 
sition to  help  the  average  man.  The  rela- 
tionahlp  between  Oeorge  Morris,  the  boy  from 
80  acres  of  stumps,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
the  squire  of  I^de  Park,  became  one  of  the 
stirring  stories  of  America.  They  put  through 
TVA.  Dams  were  built  on  other  rivers,  on 
the  Sacramento,  on  the  Columbia,  on  the  Mis- 
souri, on  the  Colorado.  "Mr.  President,"  said 
Norrls  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "my  dreams  are 
coming  true."  And  Roosevelt,  standing  at 
Ak-«ar-ben  Oc^laeum  in  1886,  paid  tribute  to 
NerrlB  as  the  outstanding  leader  of  American 
llberaliam. 

uvn  ON 


Senator  Norris'  book  contains  one  chapter 
which  might  be  read  with  great  profit  by  the 
men  now  making  the  peace.  This  is  his  chap- 
ter on  the  defeat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Although  a  strong  supporter  of  President 
Roosevelt's  foreign  policy.  Norris  defends 
vigorously  his  opposition  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
salllee.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  treaty  gave  Japan  the  Shantung  Penin- 
sula of  China,  and  that  China  was  a  friendly 
power. 

"Here  were  80.000.000  people  of  Chinese 
blood  to  be  placed  under  brutal  Japanese 
mle."  the  old  Senator  writes.  "I  was  out- 
raged by  this  injustice  to  China.  Japan  was 
a  part  of  the  Leagoe  of  Nations  but  her  heart 
was  Impure.  The  Shantung  provision 
*  *  *  was  compounding  and  perpetuating 
a  crlma  agataat  the  Chinese  people.  I  at- 
tacked that  tfansfcr  ot  Shantung  to  Japan." 

With  rIgfateosM  indignation.  Norris  tells 
how  he  baaed  his  <^ipoan.ton  to  the  League 


on  the  way  that  the  great  polwers  sold  China 
into  the  clutches  of  Japan.  JAnd  he  reminds 
his  readers  that  in  October  ^t  1919  he  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  akid  warned: 

"If  you  win  look  at  a  map  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  you  will  find  that  tlje  giving  of  the 
German  Island  poesessionsj  north  of  the 
equator  to  Japan  means  that  ilapan  Is  brought 
thousands  at  miles  nearer  onr  coast.  When 
Japan  gets  thoee  islands  fortified  she  will 
not  be  so  distant  from  us  ^s  she  has  been 
heretcrfore."  I 

And,  sadly,  sorrowfully,  the  old  Senator 
recalls  the  American  blood  fhed  to  get  back 
those  fortified  Islands,  and  the  Chinese  blood 
shed  because  Japan  was  put  astride  the  Shan- 
tung Peninsula. 

Backer  of  President  RooseYlt's  foreign  pol- 
icy that  he  was,  Norris  coulq  not  bring  him- 
self to  put  in  his  autobiography  thai  he  re- 
gretted his  attacks  on  the  League,  for  he  felt 
that  the  treaty  establishlngj  the  League  was 
the  beginning  of  Japan's  Brutal  march  of 
conquest.  | 

Good  will  among  nations  was  as  much 
a  part  of  Norris'  creed  as  |ood  will  among 
men.  In  a  highly  interesting  passage  he  tells 
how  he  came  to  know  atjout  Russia  and 
Russia's  people  from  Col.  |iugh  L.  Coop>er, 
the  brilliant  American  engiDeer  who  con- 
structed the  huge  Dneprstmy  Dam.  Norris 
was  so  impressed  by  whan  Cooper  had  to 
say  about  Russia  that  he  sect  the  colonel  to 
see  President  Roosevelt,  wfco  also  learned 
much  from  the  American  whf)  was  harnessing 
the  Soviet  Union's  great  risers. 

Both  of  them  are  gone  ndw — F.  D.  R.  and 
Uncle  Oeorge.     Defeat  af  tfie  polls  marred 
Norris'   final    years,   althou 
have  no  bitterness  in  my 
ill  will  toward  any  man." 

Roosevelt  sleeps  forever 
and  gone.  Yet  water  breal^  over  the  great 
parapet  of  Orand  Coulee  arid  flows  through 
the  penstocks  at  Bonnevijle.  The  Clinch 
foams  white  as  it  topplee  across  the  crest  of 
Norris  Dam.  The  Tenness^  hums  a  dull 
roar  where  it  surges  throi^h  Wheeler  and 
Pickwick  and  Hales  Bar  ai)d  Chicicamauga. 
The  Sacramento  spreads  out)  in  a  broad  lake, 
as  it  Is  slowly  penned  up|  behind  Shasta. 
Aeroas  the  uplands  the  trs^smission  towers 
stretch,  carrying  power  to  f^rms  and  homes 
and  factories. 

In  this  fashion  does  Uncle  George's  work 
live  after  him.     This  Is  one  pf  the  ways  that 
F.  D.  R.  will  be  remembered 
As  a  boy  N^htIs  saw  his 
an  apple  tree.    "Why  do 
mother?"  her  son  asked. 

"T  may  never  see  this  tre 
lie,"  she  said,  "but  somebody  will.' 

The  lesson  which  uneducktted  Mary  Mook 
Norris  taught  her  son,  Geoi-ge  William,  was 
well  learned. 


writes.   "I 
I  have  no 


Norris   is   dead 


lother  planting 
work  so  hard, 

in  bearing.  Wll- 
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EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  HJURIGHT 

or  AIXANSAlJ 
IN  THB  8CMATB  OF  THK  ^TNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  6  (leovkUive  day  of 
Monday,  June  4)[,  1945 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Ut.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tp  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  IUcorb  an  ad> 
dress  entitled  "New  England  as  a  Na- 
tional Example  of  the  V41ue  of  Schools 
and  the  South  as  •  National  ChaUenf« 


Toward  the  Etjualization  of  Educational 
Opportunity  in  America."  by  Prank  P. 
Graliam,  delivered  in  Boston,  Mass..  De- 
cember 8,  1944,  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  it  is  estimated  it  will  cost  $130  to 
print  the  address  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nrw  England  as  a  National  Example  or  the 
Value  of  8chools  and  thk  Solth  as  a 
National  Challenge  Toward  the  Equali- 
EATioN  of  Educational  OPPcarcNrrr  in 
Am^ica 

(By  Frank  P.  Graham) 

THE  south  and  NSW  ENGLAND 

The  South  and  New  England  have  in  com- 
mon their  proud  but  different  senee  of  lo- 
cality and  region.  New  England  with  Its  far 
northeastern  projection,  its  geographic  de- 
tachment from  the  Interior  continent,  its 
stubborn  Puritan  tradition,  its  two  centuries 
of  the  maritime  economy  and  its  rich  cul- 
txiral  heritage,  is.  with  all  its  nationally 
creative  Americanism,  also  a  region  distin- 
guished and  apart.  The  South  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  below  the  Ohio 
River,  with  its  Southern  sun  and  soils,  with 
three  centuries  of  a  bi-racial  structure,  and 
more  than  a  cehtury  of  the  cotton  economy, 
with  all  Its  nationally  historic  traditions  and 
nationally  creative  leadership,  has  long  been 
.  a  region  unto  Itself. 

Beyond  this  deep  sense  of  locality  and  the 
rooted  attachments  of  place  and  region.  New 
England  and  the  South  have  In  common  the 
same  British  folk  strains  They  share  the 
pioneering  in  colonization,  the  primacy  In  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  founding  of 
this  Republic.  Rimnlng  through  both  their 
histories  has  been  the  Biblical  faith  with  a 
heavy  Calvinistic  tone  and  emphasis  on 
simple  piety,  hard  work,  and  thrift.  Theee 
two  were  the  twin  nurseries  of  the  young  and 
ever  moving  West.  These  two  regions  have 
experienced  and  reconciled  both  separatism 
and  nationalism.  May  there  always  shine 
through  both  of  them  for  all  America  an 
Idealism  persistent  above  all  our  faults  and 
failures.  Today  the  strongest  ties  of  faith 
and  history  and  a  common  aspiration  bind 
together  New  England  and  the  South  with 
the  other  great  regions  in  one  America  fight- 
ing for  one  world  of  freedom,  Justice,  and 
peace  for  all  peoples  regardless  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  economic  power. 

When  we  look  back  to  our  American  be- 
ginnings we  see  rise  early  into  view  the  rotigh 
shores  of  what  is  now  Maine  and  the  shallow 
sound  of  vrhat  is  now  North  Carolina.  Maine 
and  North  Carolina  have  in  common  both 
the  hazards  of  their  shorelines  and  the  his- 
toric ascendancy  of  their  mother  common- 
wealths. Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Maine 
which  became  one  of  that  large  family  of 
Sutes  given  birth  by  Maspsrhusetts  was  yet 
the  forerunner  of  Massiichusetts.  The  shores 
of  Maine  were  the  proving  ground  for  the 
first  New  England  settlements. 

KOANOKE  ISLAND 

Before  Massachusetts,  before  Jamestown 
Itself,  on  Roanoke  Island  was  built  the  first 
English  home,  the  first  English  chapel;  was 
born  and  was  baptized  tlae  first  English  child 
In  the  New  World.  Earlier  English  explorers 
had  landed  on  bleak  Newfoundland  shores. 
English  sea  dogs  had  raided  the  Spanlfh 
Main  and  had  captured  rich  treasure  fleets  in 
many  western  seas.  For  a  long  time  the  Eng- 
lish, too.  with  constant  iUusion  looked  for  the 
Northwest  Passage  and  the  southwest  gold. 
Nevertheless,  It  was  on  Roanoke  Island.  In 
what  is  now  North  Carolina,  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  first  came  ashore  In  1587  to  build 
a  home,  till  the  soil,  establish  a  rival  base  ot 
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commerce  and  power  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  an  overseas  empire.  Running  through  the 
story  of  the  Lost  Colony  are  overtones  of 
legend,  mystery,  tragedy,  and  the  deep  silence 
of  the  forest  unbroken  save  by  the  syllables 
upon  a  tree. 

Back  of  It  all  we  see  in  England,  towering 
across  the  seas  and  centuries,  the  majestic 
figure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  courtier,  states- 
man, historian,  poet,  soldier,  seaman,  who 
was  not  to  see  the  promised  land  but  was  to 
b3come  the  founder  of  English  America.  He 
sank  a  personal  fortune  In  his  American  fail- 
ures but  his  unbroken  courage  and  unfailing 
faith  caught  the  imagination  of  the  English 
people  and  stirred  their  corporate  will  to 
build  the  overseas  dominions.  The  failure 
and  lessons  of  Fort  Raleigh  made  straighter 
the  way  to  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock. 
Roanoke  Island  upon  which  Raleigh  stumbled 
became  Britain's  stepping  stone  to  empire. 
In  the  first  colony  planted  there  were  the 
seeds  of  the  old  Empire  and  the  new  Re- 
public. 

The  men,  women,  and  children  lost  on 
Roanoke  Island  rose  from  the  dead  all  the 
way  from  Maine  to  Florida.  Facing  west 
to  the  wlldnerness  with  axes,  muskets.  Bibles, 
and  chartered  liberty  in  their  hands  and 
history,  they  crossed  mountains,  rivers,  prai- 
ries, plains,  deserts,  and  mountains  again 
to  another  sea.  They  cleared  the  forests, 
tilled  the  earth,  exploited  Its  mines  and  re- 
sources, built  churches,  schools,  roads,  canals, 
railways,  factories,  libraries,  hospitals,  cities, 
and  States,  making  America  to  the  pattern  of 
their  haphazard  but  relentless  wUls.  Look- 
ing toward  some  such  time  as  this  in  his  un- 
conscious immortality.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
In  the  midst  of  his  failures  and  some  years 
before  there  was  to  fall  upon  his  neck  the 
ax,  which,  he  Jested,  was  a  sharp  medicine 
that  would  cure  all  diseases,  said  simply, 
"I  shall  live  to  see  it  an  English  Nation." 

NEW     ENGLAND     LEADERSHIP 

New  England  with  rugged  shores,  rigorous 
climate,  and  reluctant  soil,  without  great 
rivers  and  superior  harbors,  without  rich 
natural  resources  In  coal.  iron,  copper,  and 
oil,  has  played  an  eminent  and  at  times  pre- 
eminent part  in  the  making  of  America. 
New  England,  a  chief  base  of  English  coloni- 
sation and  American  expansion  and  a  cradle 
of  the  American  Revolution,  was  the  birth- 
place of  American  shipbuilding  and  maritime 
enterprise,  the  American  industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  American  renaissance  In  literature, 
history,  science,  and  philosophy,  of  far- 
reaching  religious  movements,  and  humani- 
tarian causes,  of  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  of 
private  preparatory  and  public  schools,  pub- 
lic libraries,  denominational  colleges,  schools 
of  technology  and  graduate  universities  for 
scholarship  and  research. 

The  textile  industry  had  its  American 
origin  in  Rhode  Island,  copper  mining  In 
Vermont,  the  brass  Industry  In  Connecticut, 
the  marlthne  Industry  in  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine, 
and  machine  tools  In  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, and  Massachusetts.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  mechanical  techniques  of  the 
Interchangeabllity  of  standard  uniform  parts, 
by  which  was  erected  the  modern  American 
process  of  mass  production,  had  Its  origins 
with  the  gunsmiths  of  Connecticut,  the  pre- 
cision tool  makers  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
clock  makers  of  Massachusetts.  By  these 
techniques  of  mass  production  through  the 
cooperation  of  labor  and  management  all 
over  the  Nation.  America  has  risen  to  be 
the  world's  foremost  Industrial  power. 

On  these  early  New  England  processes  of 
standard  and  interchangeable  parts,  expanded 
to  the  proportions  of  American  daring  and 
enterprise  across  a  continent,  now  turns  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  The  region  of  these 
Inventions  of  the  land,  these  discoveries  of 
the  mind,  these  resources  of  the  spirit,  these 
great  scientific,  literary,  philosophic,  and  hu- 
mane movements,  is  coincident  with  the  re- 


gion of  preeminent  private,  denominational, 
and  public  schools,  libraries,  laboratories, 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  universities  of 
thorough  scholarship  and  unceasing  re- 
search. The  year  1936  marked  the  tercen- 
tenary commemoration  not  only  of  the  found- 
ing of  Harvard  but  also  of  the  significance  of 
higher  education  In  America.  Three  of  the 
greatest  American  universities,  four  of  the 
most  historic  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  two  of 
the  foremost  schools  of  technology,  are  In 
New  England.  Three  of  the  half  dozen  most 
distinguished  colleges  for  women  in  America 
are  in  the  one  State  of  Massachusetts.  The 
North  American  Review  and  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  long  set  the  critical  standards  of 
American  literature  and  thought.  Public 
schools  which  began  In  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  are  now  the  chief  concern 
of  State  and  the  chief  resource  of  the  hope 
for  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity  in 
our  national  democracy. 

To  call  the  roll  of  New  England  preachers 
and  teachers,  sailors  and  soldiers,  lawyers, 
orators,  and  statesmen,  poets  and  painters, 
philosophers  and  seers,  reformers  and  ciri- 
saders,  scholars  and  critics,  editors  and  pub- 
lishers, scientists  and  technologists,  ship- 
builders and  railroad  men,  merchants,  in- 
dustrialists and  labor  leaders.  Insurance 
leaders  and  financiers  in  the  little  States  of 
New  England  is  to  call  a  long  list  of  the 
makers  of  America  forever  on  the  honor  roll 
of  the  Nation. 

THE  VALUES  OF  THE  MIND  AND  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT 
EXPRESSED  IN   SCHOOLS   AND  UBRARIES 

The  explanation  of  New  England  is  not  In 
rivers,    harbors,    soil,    or    natural    resources. 
The  character  and  edticatlon  of  the  people 
rose  above  the  lack  of  resources  In  a  tough 
environment.    New  England  teaches  us  that 
the  resources  of  the  mind  and  spirit  are  the 
greatest  resources  of  all.    The  historian  Mor- 
rison makes  clear  that  the  resources  of  New 
England    were    the    resources    of    a    people 
steeped  in  the  Bible  and  bred  to  the  sea.    To 
the  acknowledged  part  played  by  the  Bible 
and  the  sea  must  be  added  with  Justification 
also  in  the  record  the  school  and  the  library. 
Whether  the  people  of  New  England  spent 
more  per  capita  on  schools  and  libraries  be- 
cause they  had  more  to  spend  or  whether 
they   had   more   per   capita   wealth   because 
they  spent  more  on  schools  and  libraries, 
there  has  been  a  long  continuation  of  the 
coincidence.     Some   communities  here   and 
there  have  learned  the  value  of  this,  coin- 
cidence and  have  even  surpiissed  the"  com- 
munities of  New  England.  .  The  test  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit  of  a  people  is  not  only 
in  their  sense  of  values  and  in  their  day  to 
day  work  and  living,  but  also  in  the  way 
they  meet  a  crisis. 

Three  times  the  New  England  common- 
wealths have  found  themselves  near  the  edge 
of  economic  decay  and  disintegration.  Three 
times  their  doom  was  pronounced.  But  re- 
ligion and  learning,  education  and  skill,  char- 
acter and  win,  schools  and  libraries  became 
the  foundations  of  intelligent  adjustments 
to  hazardous  times.  When  it  became  clear 
In  Massachusetts  and  adjoining  communities 
that  they  could  not  greatly  survive  as  agri- 
cultural communities,  the  people  had  the 
necessity,  the  enterprise  and  the  trained 
intelligence  to  turn  to  the  sea.  Massachu- 
setts, at  the  center  of  New  England,  became 
In  the  eighteenth  and  far  Into  the  nineteenth 
century  the  great  maritime  and  commercial 
community  of  the  New  World. 

Fishing,  shipbuilding,  shipping,  whaling, 
and  commerce  became  the  resources  of  eco- 
nomic readjustments  whose  intelligence,  skill, 
and  daring  transformed  the  region  of  aban- 
doned farms  into  a  region  of  wider  enter- 
prise and  higher  economic  and  social  well 
being.  The  clipper  ships  of  New  England  led 
the  world  in  efficiency  and  beauty  of  design. 
In  grace  and  speed  of  sailing,  in  maritime  ad- 
venture and  romance  in  the  trade  of  the 
southern,  the  Mediterranean  and  Baltic  Sea, 


throvigh  the  Straits  or  around  the  Horn  to 
Pacific  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
China  seas.  Instead  of  a  decline,  there  was 
an  overlapping  advance,  a-d  Instead  of  dis- 
integration, there  was  a  reintegration  of 
wider  enterprise  at  higher  levels  of  life  and 
culture,  a  more  vivid  destiny  at  home  and 
In  the  far  places  of  the  earth. 

NEW     ENGLAND    CRISES     AND    ADJUSTMENTS     EM- 
PHASIZE   VALUE    or   SCHOOLS 

Crisis  came  again  to  New  England   with 
the     decline    of    the    American     merchant 
marine.     New  England  was  for  a  time  laid 
low  by  the  embargo  of   1807  and   the  War 
of  1812.    New  tariffs  cut  across  the  free  trade 
of  the  seas.     New  York,  with  Its  superb  har- 
bor,  the   broad   Hudson,   reinforced   by    the 
Erie  Canal  as  the  new  gateway  to  the  west, 
was    to   challenge   the   commercial    primacy 
of    Boston.     Philadelphia,    the    City    of    the 
Friends,  seat  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  framing  of  the  Constitution, 
first  Capital  of  the  young  Republic,  home  of 
Franklin,   Rush,  Priestly,   the   University   of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  American  Philosophic 
Society,  and  haven  of  heretics,  bade  fair  to 
surpass  the  Old  World  culture  of  Charleston 
and  the  New  World  leadership  of  Williams- 
burg  and    Boston.     Moreover,   oil   from    the 
earth   was  to  supplant  the  whale  oil  from 
the  seas.     Steamships  and  bunker  fleets  cf 
coal  from  other  ports  and  other  lands  were 
to  replace  the  clipper  ships  of  New  England. 
In  the  War  Between  the  States  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  practically  disappeared 
from  the  seas.     American  concentration  on 
the  development  of  manufacturing,  railroads, 
and  the  vast  new  continent  long  prevented 
the  revival  of  the  old  maritime  enterprise  on 
the  seven  seas.    Loud  again  were  the  wails 
announcing  the  doom  of  New  England.     But 
the   people   of   schools   and   libraries,   skills 
and    insights,    again    made    Intelligent    and 
gradual  adjustments  In  the  shift  from  com- 
merce to  Industry.    Ships  aUd  oil  gave  place 
to  shoe  factories  and  cotton  mills  harneesed 
to  the  waterfalls  of  inland  streams  and  later 
to  the  coal  from  the  Interior  continent.    The 
people  again  with  foresight  and  InUgbt  re- 
organized their  work  and  lives  In  the  manage- 
ment and  skills  of  industrial  mass  produc- 
tion.   In  this  reintegration  of  the  English 
and  Puritan  strains  were  more  lately  Inter- 
woven the  Irish.  French  Canadian,  the  south- 
ern and  eastern  European,  and  the  Catholic 
spiritual  influences  to  give  fresh  vigor,  color, 
and  variety  to  the  texture  of  New  England. 
In  these  recent  decades  when  many  textile 
mills  moved  south  to  the  cotton  flelds  and 
many  shoe  factories  moved  west  toward  the 
cattle  ranches,  it  was  lamented  that  the  flow- 
ering of  New  England  was  turning  into  the 
"sere  and  yellow  leaf."     Not  so.     Rather  New 
England  turned  to  making  finer  textiles  and 
better  shoes.     With  old  skills.  New  England 
became  one  of  the  most  productive  arsenals 
of  democracy.    Higher  skills,  new  specialties, 
and    relentless   enterprise    against    new    ad- 
versities  and    new    declines    will    reenergize 
with  a  new  will  the  old  land  of  fish  and  oil. 
ships   and    trade,   textiles    and    shoes.     New 
England  will  not  end  Its  chapter  in  the  mak- 
ing of  America  as  long  as  the  resources  ct 
the  mind,  the  enterprises  of  the  will,  and  the 
precious  things  of  the  human  spirit  rise  above 
the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  to  re- 
assert the  unconquerable  aspirations  of  an 
enlightened  people   for  a  freer   and   tetter 
world. 

It  wao  not  what  was  In  the  soil.  It  was  not 
what  was  under  the  land  which  provided  the 
means  of  life  and  leadership  to  New  England. 
■What  was  In  the  tea  was  for  a  time  largely 
to  take  the  place  cf  what  was  not  in  the  land. 
It  was  mainly  what  was  in  the  people  which 
determined  their  destiny.  The  best  trays  In 
which  Ideas  and  Ideals  get  into  F^OP^  *re 
through  religion  and  learning,  a  free  church. 
a  free  press,  and  a  free  university.  Teachers 
end  books,  schools  and  Ubrarles.  helped  to 
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make  New  England  help  to  make  America. 
New  England  has  helped  to  teach  America 
that  the  public  cchooLs  are  one  of  the  ch!ef 
sources  of  our  freedom  and  democracy,  ovir 
progress  and  power. 

America  has  not  yet  learned  to  make  the 
publ-C  schools  equal  In  opportunity  for  all 
the  children  of  the  people.  If  the  people  in 
•ome  States  would  spend  all  their  general 
revenues  on  the  public  schools  alone,  they 
would  have  schools  below  the  national  aver- 
age and  far  below  the  schools  in  some  other 
States  which  spend  on  schools  only  part  of 
their  revenues  raised  by  ctxnpfU'atively  mod- 
erate taxes  for  scliools.  The  combined  en- 
dowments of  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
in  13  S3Uthem  States  is  less  than  the 
endowments  of  two  New  England  universi- 
~  ties.  In  such  a  national  situation  some  chil- 
dren are  educationally  doomed  to  an  unequal 
chance  regardless  of  ability,  talents,  and  as- 
pirations. This  is  the  case  In  the  rural  States 
and  especially  some  of  the  southern  rural 
States.  The  only  fair  and  democratic  answer 
U  found  in  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cation with  control  expressly  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  States  and  localities. 

SOtrrHXaM   LSABBtSBXP  AKD  rUSENT  BAHDICAP9 

As  Americans,  I  know  you  will  bear  with 
me  In  a  disciission  of  the  economic  handicaps 
of  the  southern  prople  In  their  struggles 
toward  a  fairer  and  more  democratic  society. 
It  is  needful  at  the  outset  to  remind  ourselves 
of  a  great  southern  heritage  as  a  spiritual 
resource  for  transforming  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problem  namoer  one  into  a  basic  hope 
for  the  whole  Nation.  In  the  South  we  find 
the  first  English  chill  bom  In  the  New  World. 
the  first  English  settlement  oversees,  the  first 
representative  assembly  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, the  first  leg-.iUy  established  haven  of 
religious  tolerance,  nlie  first  colonial  resolu- 
tion for  American  Independence,  the  four  of 
the  five  first  State  universities  founded  in 
the  United  States,  the  third  being  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermcint  In  the  then  frontier  ter- 
ritory of  New  Bngla:ad. 

In  the  South  was  l>om  Oeorge  Waxhington, 
father  of  our  coun-jy;   Patrick  Henry,  elo- 
quent    voice     of     liberty     and     revolution; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration 
of     Independence:     James     Madison,     chief 
framer  of  the  Constitution:   John  Marshall, 
its  basic  Interpreter:  James  Monroe,  promul- 
gator of  the  American  doctrine  of  the  two 
hemispheres;    Jeffer»n,    Jackson,    and    Lin- 
coln, chief  founders  of  democracy  in  Amer- 
ica:   Lee,    preeminent    soldier   and    stainless 
example    of    Americui    reunion:    Booker    T. 
Washington,  the  Anxi>rican  Moses  of  a  modern 
Israel:    and    Woodrow    Wilson,    the    world's 
major  prophet  of  international  cooperation. 
The  southern  peo])le  have  heroically  risen 
from  the  ruins  of  war  and  reconstruction, 
and  despite  a  great  tradition,  find  themselves 
under  severe  econorc.ic  handicaps  which  con- 
stitute a  t^ational  economic  problem.     This 
section,  with  26  percent  of  the  population, 
receives  only  8  percent  of  the  Nation's  income 
and  educates  33  percent  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren.    The  tariff  structure  lifts  wealth  out 
of    the   South.    The   freight-rate   structure, 
with   its  high   differential  against  southern 
farmers,     manufacturers,     and     merchants, 
draws   wealth    away   from    the   South.     The 
Industrial-financial  structure  pyramids  cap- 
ital whose  great  pealcs  of  wealth  and  pMwer 
rise   far  beyond   the   southern   region.     The 
population  structure  with  Its  very  large  pro- 
portion of  southern  school  children  consti- 
tutes an  economic  overload  for  the  South, 
and  yet,  if  Justly  acco  anted  for,  through  more 
equal  educational  cfiportunity,  can  become 
one  of  the  cliief  hopes  of  the  Nation. 

rtaOMAL    AS)    TO    THi:    STATES    TO    SQCALIZZ 
KOCCATION&l    OPPORTTTNrrr 

Federal  aid  to  education  became  a  historic 
part  of  the  American  system  before  even  the 
tdoption  of  the  Cons:itution,  has  been  con- 
tinued In  a  long  succession  of  congressional 
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grants  to  the  States  for  e  gricultiiral,  voca- 
tional, and  higher  educatimi,  and  will  be  a 
further  fulfillment  of  th<  great  American 
tradition  of  Federal  aid  fo 
roads,  agriculture,  health 
education,  and  social  sec 
provide  Federal  aid  now  f 
and  secondary  schools  is 
American  system  to  folio 
most  basic  of  all  American  Institutions. 
Equal  educational  opportunity  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  to  be  citl:;ens  of  both  the 
States  and  the  Nation  Is  tie  main  responsi- 
bility of  our  constltutl  )nal  republic  of 
States  and  people. 

The  emergency  amouni  of  $300,000,000. 
which  was  the  amount  spent  annuidly  on 
300,000  young  men  In  the  CCC,  Is  not  an  un- 
reasonable amount  to  be  lepent  toward  the 
equalisation  of  the  educajtional  oppcrtuni 
ties  of  over  26,000.000  sch 
two  main  principles  for  t 
the  Federal  funds  will  be 
tion  between  the  races  a 
trfbution  among  the  State*  according  to  the 
economic  ability  of  the  Stajtes  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  per  adult  aopulati^n. 

In  three  Southern  Stateil  less  thin  $40  per 
child  was  Invested  In  publlp  education,  while 
in  three  States  outside  thej  South  more  than 
$120  per  child  was  invested.  A  liigher  tax 
rate  Is  reqvUred  to  provide  i  the  $40  per  child 
In  three  States  than  is  required  to  provide  the 
$120  per  child  in  the  threelother  States.  An 
economic,  social,  and  cultti^al  lag  In  any  part 
of  the  country  Is  an  ecoiiomic,  social,  and 
cultural  damage  to  all  i  arfs  of  the  country. 
Forty  percent  of  the  youn*  people.  10  to  20 
years  old  on  farms  in  19201  were  In  cities  at 
the  end  of  the  decade.  SiJfty  percent  of  this 
net  migration  was  from  soiithern  rural  areas. 

While  some  regions  are  failing  to  repro- 
duce their  own  population  the  South  has  a 
30-percent  excess  of  births  lover  deaths.  The 
region  with  less  than  a  th|rd  of  the  popula- 
tion has  more  than  50  pertent  of  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  In  th^  Nation.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  children  [who  In  their  non- 
productive years  are  supported  and  educated 
by  rural  people  become  In  their  economically 
creative  years  the  producers  In  the  vital  In- 
dustries and  the  citleens  df  the  luban  com- 
munities. Just  as  within  the  Stiites,  chil- 
dren In  rural  localities  oan  have  a  fairer 
educational  opportunity  only  through  State 
aid  to  the  localities,  so  chidren  in  the  rural 
States  can  have  a  more  'qual  educational 
opportunity  only  through  federal  aid  to  the 
States. 

The  Federal  CSovemment  is  the  oily  agency 
which  can  redress  this  ecoaomfc  aod  educa- 
tional imbalance  between  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  greatest  concentration  of  wealth 
and  the  rural  areas  of  th<  greatest  concen- 
tration of  children  per  idult  population. 
Three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  public  education 
Is  and  will  be  carried  by  taxation  o'  property, 
chiefly  local. 

For  the  most  part  taxati  on  of  agricultural 
property  is  taxation  of  tie  people  on  the 
farms  where  the  tax  is  Imposed.  It  cannot 
readily  be  shifted.  Tai^atic  n  of  financial  and 
Industrial  wealth,  to  an  ln:reaslng  extent  In 
our  integrated  national  Industrial  i-ystems.  Is 
shifted  to  the  consumers  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion. Since  all  sections,  ill  resources,  and 
all  the  people  combine  to  produce  the  wealth 
concentrated  In  the  great  centers,  and  since 
all  the  people  as  consumers  help  pay  the 
taxes  on  this  wealth,  comparatively  It  is  Just 
a  tiny  bit  of  the  Income  fr>m  this  wealth  as 
Federal  aid  to  public  education  i^hould  go 
back  to  the  States  whence  1 1  came  t  nd  where 
are  now  the  largest  proportion  of  children 
whose  equality  and  quallt5  of  education  de- 
termine the  future  of  demccracy  in  America. 

The  South  Is  proceeding  on  ItH  part  to 
spend  more  in  proportion  to  its  wealth  on 
public  education  than  an; '  other  American 
region.  Is  proceeding  to  ellrilnate  unfair  dis- 
criminations in  the  salari>s  paid  to  Negro 


teachers,  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  as  a  p:e- 
requisite  to  voting,  to  eliminate  racial  dis- 
criminations in  the  primaries,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  equal  pay  and  upgrading 
for  equal  work,  regardless  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  creed. 

In  North  Carolina  through  university  con- 
solidation and  intcruniversity  cooperation 
we  are  planning  and  patiently  proceeding 
to  develop  one  of  the  great  university  cen- 
ters of  the  Nation.  The  South,  also  on  Its 
part.  Is  asking  for  the  elimination  of  freight- 
rate  discriminations  and  for  moderate  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States  for  the  elimination  cf 
educational  inequalities  in  our  democracy. 

BECIONAL    AMD    NATION  AI.    ISOLATION    IMPOSSIBLE 

The  South  and  the  Nation  cannot  be  iso- 
lated from  the  example  and  teachings  of 
New  England.  New  England  cannot  be  ino* 
lated  from  the  markets  and  values  of  the 
South.  Increased  education  can  create  new 
needs  for  goods,  new  desires  and  tastes  in 
the  South,  which  is  potentially  the  richest 
undeveloped  market  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. New  England  and  the  South  and  all 
America  need  more  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  all  children  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  more  markets,  more  Jobs,  regional, 
national  and  international  intelligence  and 
cooperation  for  the  great  tasks  ahead. 

In  this  modem  dynamic  world  there  Is  no 
Isolation  of  race,  color  or  creed,  region,  or 
nation.  We  cannot  be  Isolated  from  our 
heritage  and  history,  from  the  freedom  which 
has  made  us  what  we  are.  We  cannot  be  iso- 
lated from  the  woes  and  miseries  of  the  con- 
quered, stricken,  and  hungry  peoples  of  the 
earth.  We  cannot  be  Isolated  from  democ- 
racy, for  democracy  hurt  anjrwhere  in  the 
world  is  democracy  hurt  ever3rwhere  in  the 
world.  We  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  air 
above,  the  seas  around,  or  the  lands  beyond. 

New  England  schools  and  colleges,  mills, 
shops,  and  factories  have  had  their  part  In 
the  unprecedented  military  and  naval  organi- 
zation and  training  ^f  youth,  and  In  the 
gigantic  American  production  of  war  mate- 
rials which  tonight  give  dynamic  power  to 
the  massive  forward  movements  Into  Ger- 
many and  across  the  far  Pacific  to  the  Island 
gateways  of  Japan.  In  the  name  of  our 
heroic  dead  we  dedicate  ourselves  In  this  his- 
toric city  of  liberty  to  the  unfinished  work 
to  win  the  war  for  human  freedom,  to  guaran- 
tee more  equality  of  opportunity,  to  provide 
Jobs  for  all,  and  to  help  organize  Justice  and 
peace  in  a  world  neighborhood  of  human 
brotherhood  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


Editorial  Tribute  to  Hon.  Guy  M.  Gillette 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4).  1945 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  6  with 
reference  to  our  former  colleague,  Guy  M. 
Gillette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SMALL    MIKACLE 

Page  Diogenes!  We  have  at  hand  In  the 
person  of  Guy  M.  Olllette.  of  Iowa,  the  very 
man  whom  the  Greek  cynic  philosopher,  lamp 
In  hand,  sought  so  assiduously  and  so  hope- 
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lessly  a  couple  of  thousand  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gillette  hr.s  turned  down  a  seat  on  the  Fed- 
eral bench,  oJered  to  him  last  week  by 
rrcsidenv  Truman,  for  the  simple,  incontro- 
vertible and  altogether  extracirdinary  reason 
that  he  thinks  he  Is  not  qualified  to  occupy 
It.  Until  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  last 
year,  he  wa'  a  Member  of  Congress  contin- 
uously since  1932,  first  in  the  House,  later  in 
the  Senate.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  engaged, 
according  to  his  biography  l;i  the  Congres- 
sional Directory.  In  farming,  and  presumably 
has  not  done  active  legal  work  since  he 
served  as  prosecuting  attorn  3y  of  Cherokee 
County,  Iowa,  from  1907  to  l!)09.  When  the 
(resident,  as  reported,  suggested  that  he 
"brush  up"  on  the  lav,  Mr.  G  llette  Is  under- 
stood to  hav  repllec  that  a  brief  bru3h-up 
would  not  give  him  the  legal  background  and 
experience  necessary  for  a  Feiieral  Judgeship. 
Diffidence  and  humility  are  not  common 
characteristics  in  public  life  And,  Indeed, 
v/e  are  not  at  all  sure  that  Mr.  Gillette  was 
manifesting  them.  It  ir.ay  be  that  he  simply 
has  an  old-fashioned  and  peculiarly  high  re- 
gard for  the  status  of  the  Federal  bench — a 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion and  for  the  sanctity  of  American  Justice 
which  meke  him  unusually  exacting  abcut 
appointments  to  our  Judiciary.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Gillette  reasoned  that,  were  he  still  a  Senator, 
he  would  not  vote  for  his  own  confirmation. 
We  need  more  men  like  him  in  the  Senate. 
Lis  scruples  and  his  candor  afford  ample  Jus- 
tification for  President  Truman's  desire  to 
keep  him  in  the  public  service  in  a  position 
for  which  he  feels  he  Is  truly  fitted. 


Presidential  Succession  Clarificatioii 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REIMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesday,  June  6.  1945  ' 
KEOGH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Portsmouth  (Va.) 
Star  of  Saturday,  May  12,  entitled 
"Presidential  Succession  Clarification 
Needed": 

PRESIDENTLU.    SUCCESSION    CLARITICATION 
NEEDED 

Former  Postmaster  Genera  James  A.  Far- 
ley, speaking  on  Monday  night  last  before 
businessmen  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  probably  made 
a  wise  suggestion  when  he  proposed  the 
appointment  cf  a  commission  to  be  composed 
of  Members  from  both  Hovues  of  Congress, 
others  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with 
at  least  one  representative  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  study  and 
make  recommendation  of  ne'^v  law  governing 
the  Presidential  succession  In  the  case  of 
death  or  incapacity  of  bott  the  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Under  the  twentieth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  commonly  knovm  as  the  Norris 
amendment,  provision  is  attempted  to  be 
made  for  the  choosing  of  a  President  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  either  a  President-elect 
or  both  a  President-elect  and  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect before  InaugToratic  n. 

Under  law  enacted  by  Congress  In  the 
Grover  Cleveland  administration  the  Presi- 
dential succession  passes,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  or  incapacity  of  the  Piesldent  or  Vice 
President  to  the  Secretary  of  3tate,  and  after 
him  in  series,  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treas- 


ury, the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Postmaster  General,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  finally  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — because  there  had  been  no  creation 
of  the  office  of  Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce  or  Labor  when  the  Presidential 
Succession  Act  became  a  law.  Before  this 
law  was  passed  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  United  States  Ssnate  was  in  Presidential 
succession.  To  show  how  this  was  wrong. 
Senator  Ben  Wade,  of  Ohio,  hoMlng  the  posi- 
tion of  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
actually  voted  for  the  conviction,  under  im- 
peachment, of  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
for  removing  a  Cabinet  ofiQcer,  named  by 
Lincoln,  in  alleged  violation  of  law,  the 
Ohioan  hoping  at  the  time  that  he  (Wade) 
would  by  Johnson's  conviction  become  Fresi- 
dent.  But  President  Johnson  was  acquitted, 
though  only  by  a  single  vote  of  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  trial  court. 

Mr.  Farley  In  his  address  urging  the  naming 
of  a  commission  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendation on  the  question  of  new  Presiden- 
tial succession  law.  pointed  cut  that  to  leave 
the  law  as  it  stands  today  even  permits  the 
possibility  of  a  Vice  President  succeeding  to 
the  Presidency,  with  power  to  name  his  po- 
tential successor  through  appointment  of  a 
Secretiry  of  State  of  personal  choice,  subject, 
of  course,  to  Senate  confirmation. 

Mr.  Farley  calls  this  "short  circuiting"  of 
the  electorate  with  a  "gap  In  our  democratic 
procedure  that  we  have  not  yet  solved."  The 
comment  is  not  out  of  place,  and  furnishes 
good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  former 
Democratic  National  Chairman's  proposal  for 
a  commission  to  revise  present  law  on  the 
subject  of  Presidential  succession. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Congress  providing 
for  the  naming  of  a  President,  especially  In 
the  event  of  death  of  both  President  and  Vice 
President  prior  to  inauguration,  Mr.  Farley 
correctly  points  to  possible  confusion.  Only 
17  days  elapses  between  the  convening  of  a 
newly  elected  House  of  Representatives  and 
date  set  by  law  for  inauguration  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.  Close  political  di- 
vision In  membership  of  the  House-elect 
could  conceivably  tie  up  organization  of  that 
body  for  an  unlimited  time  and  there  might 
thus  come  a  condition  of  affairs  whereby  the 
country  would  have  no  Chief  Executive  until 
the  deadlock  was  broken. 

It  has  long  been  understood  how  the  orig- 
inal Constitution  provides  for  the  election  of 
a  President  directly  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives provided  the  electoral  college  fails 
to  elect  by  majority  vote,  for  this  happened  in 
the  case  of  President  John  Qulncy  Adams 
early  In  the  last  century,  but  that  section  of 
the  twentieth  amendment  on  Presidential 
succession  appears  confusing  when  It  says: 

"If,  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
the  term  of  the  President,  the  President-elect 
shall  have  died,  the  Vice  President-elect  shall 
become  President.  If  a  President  shall  not 
have  been  chosen  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  his  term,  or  If  the  President- 
elect shall  have  failed  to  qualify,  then  the 
Vice  President-elect  shall  act  as  President 
until  a  President  shall  have  qualified;  and 
the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
wherein  neither  a  President-elect  nor  a  Vice 
President-elect  shall  have  qualified,  declaring 
who  shall  then  act  as  President,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  one  who  is  to  act  shall  be 
selected,  and  such  person  shall  act  accord- 
ingly until  a  President  or  Vice  President- 
elect shall  have  qualified. 

"The  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from 
whom  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  have  devolved  upon  them,  and 
for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  the  Senate  may  choose  a 
Vice  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice 
shall  have  devolved  upon  them." 

Certainly  after  reading  this,  which  Mr. 
Farley  did  not  directly  quote  in  his  Hazleton 
speech  on  Monday,  it  would  seem  that  there 


comes  much  Justification  In  the  suggestion 
that  a  commission  on  Presidential  succession 
might  unravel  some  of  the  existing  confu- 
sion, and  provide  a  law  of  clarification  and 
more  simple  understanding  than  existing 
statutes  give  us. 


Dachau  Conceotration  Camp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF   NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  therein  a  letter  Mr. 
Max  Abelman,  secretary  to  the  board  of 
the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Hospital,  received 
from  Maj.  Theodore  Barnett,  former  resi- 
dent physician  of  that  hospital: 

KONZENTBATIONSLACER   DaCHAU, 

Femsprecher,  Dachau  293.  May  3, 1945. 

From  the  letterhead,  which  comes  from 
the  desk  of  the  ex-commandlng  officer  of  this 
place,  you  can  see  that  I  have  visited  the  most 
notorious  of  all  concentration  camps  at 
Dachau — a  place  that  must  be  forever  remem- 
bered for  Its  utter  Infamy.  I  am  going  to  try 
to  tell  you  something  of  what  I  have  seen, 
not  because  I  want  to  terrify  or  nauseate  you 
but  because  I  feel  that  everyone  must  be  told 
what  kind  of  people  these  Nazis  really  are. 
Since  I  couldn't  possibly  write  this  descrip- 
tion more  than  once,  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  show  It  to  everyone  you  possibly  can.  All 
Americans  must  be  told  what  Inhuman  beasts 
the  Germans  have  become  and  anyone  who 
has  any  idea  of  gentle  treatment  for  our  de- 
feated foe  must  be  forced  to  change  their 
mind. 

I  have  had  to  let  my  blood  cool  and  my 
anger  subside  before  I  could  even  start  to  put 
a  word  on  paper.  Dachau  is  the  first  of  the 
concentration  camps  and  was  used  for  po- 
litical prisoners — German,  Russian,  Polish, 
etc.  We  approached  it  on  a  beautiful  high- 
way and  Just  before  the  entrance  is  a  sign 
that  Is  a  classic.  It  shows  two  smiling,  gay 
peasants  playing  on  an  accordion  being  led 
Into  the  camp.    'What  Irony. 

When  one  gets  Into  the  area  it  looks  like  a 
group  of  hospital  buildings,  but  about  a  half 
mile  beyond,  out  of  sight,  the  "place"  begins. 
It  Is  a  completely  walled-ln  enclosure  extend- 
ing for  several  thousand  yards  and  Is  divided 
into  two  large  compartments  by  a  concrete 
moat.  On  one  side  are  the  barracks  for  the 
inmates,  on  the  other  side  the  murdering 
devices.  The  entire  area  is  also  fenced  in 
with  barbed  wire  which  is  electrically  charged 
and  the  place  bristles  with  concrete  pUl  boxes. 

We  first  inspected  the  area  where  the  poor 
unfortunates  are  housed.  There  are  still 
thousands  and  thousands  of  them  there,  mis- 
erably nourished  and  diseased.  The  wooden 
barracks  are  primitive,  cold,  and  completely 
unsanitary.  The  saddest  sight  we  saw  was  a 
group  of  Jewish  boys.  10  to  14  years  old,  la 
terrible  shape.  They  were  used  by  the  camp 
commander  and  other  personnel  of  the  camp 
for  homosexual  and  sadistic  purposes.  At 
least  these  people  were  stiU  alive  and  al- 
though their  present  behavior  is  more  ani- 
mal than  miman ,  we  are  moving  hospitals 
nearby  and  perhaps  can  restore  health  to 
some  of  them. 

Then  we  crossed  the  most  and  taw  the  mur- 
der section.  Here  I  saw  things  that  I  couklnt 
believe  even  after  I  saw  tbem.  FUst.  iber* 
were  the  dog  kennels,  wbere  huge  apmsia 
were  starved  and  then  turocd  Hmm 
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the  priaonert.  Then  a  huge  pit  tuU  or  charred 
human  bonea,  whire  prlionert  were  made  to 
aquat  along  the  edge  of  the  pit.  and  then 
were  ahot.  tiurbl«<)  Into  the  pit  and  burned. 
OaUowa  were  •tre«n  careleaaly  around.  Then 
for  the  maaterpl»:e.  a  large  brick  building 
that  aerved  aw  k  Rat  chamber  and  Incinerator. 
Flrat,  the  priaoneia  w«re  taken  to  a  ahower 
room,  prraumably  becauae  It  waa  easier  for 
the  gaa  to  be  abao'bed  alter  the  dirt  wa*  re- 
moved. In  the  ihower  reborn  waa  a  atgn, 
"Cteanllneaa  la  neat  to  OodUneas  "  Prom  the 
ahower  thry  were  taken  to  a  gaa  chamber 
where  maaeea  of  human  belnga  were  herded 
and  vyitematlcally  gaaaed  to  death.  Prom 
here  they  were  taki>n  to  huge  ovena  where  the 
bodlea  were  inctnorated.  MTben  the  Ampri- 
cana  arrived,  they  were  In  the  mldat  of  thrtr 
grueaome  work,  and  we  saw  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  bodi«i  waiting  to  be  burned.  It 
waa  the  most  horr.ble  thing  I  have  ever  seen. 
B«8ldn  these  m«a:rures.  which  at  least  ended 
m  the  auroeaae  of  death,  they  had  profes- 
alonal  torturera  wlio  performed  odd  jobs  with 
lashea,  hot  Irona.  etc.  I  took  many  pictures, 
and  whenever  aoueone  begins  talking  of  so- 
called  good  Oemoane.  Ill  show  my  wares. 
"nie  delegates  to  tlie  Peace  Conference  should 
all  be  brought  to  Dachau  and  then  perhaps 
Germany  wUl  be  gl7en  the  type  of  peace  terms 
she  BO  Justly  deserves. 

We  talked  to  many  prisoners,  and  their 
storlea  are  alntply  fantastic.  The  coup-de- 
graca  waa  our  Tlsit  to  the  place  where  the 
high  ofllelals  of  the  camp  were  being  detained. 
They  a]>p«ared  more  cruel  looking  and  sadis- 
tic tiutn  I  poaalbly  could  have  pictured  them. 

The  place  waa  awarmlng  with  correspond- 
ents and  photographers,  so  perhapa  the  total 
picture  will  be  painted  much  better  than  I 
have  done.  It  ta  a  atory  that  the  world  must 
know  about.  A  mu)or  general  was  making  an 
inspection  totir  aa  I  was  taking  pictures,  and 
he  aaid.  "Oood  woik.  Major;  show  them  to  all 
the  people  back  heme,  and  then  perhaps  they 
wlU  know  how  to  '.reat  Germany  " 

MaJ.  THioDoax  Baumr.  11.  D. 


Hoo.  Frances  Perkiiu 


EXTENSKIN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Msw  jsxacT 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RKPRESINTATIVE8 
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Bin,  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem&rlu  in  the 
RscoM).  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Mahrina  Undsaj-  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  6.  1945: 

Bxavuro  tux  Ptrauc 
(By  Malvlna  Ltndaay) 

UADiM  aiCKCTAaT 

The  next  womaii  member  of  the  Cabinet 
will  And  the  goLa{;  easier  because  of  the  12 
yeara  of  punlahmeat  Prances  Perkins  so  gal- 
lantly has  taken.  The  trail  has  been  biased 
and  the  perspectl^v  of  time  will  reveal  the 
contribution  the  Orat  woman  Secretary  of 
Labor  haa  made  in  expanding  democracy 
economically  and  socially.  Also,  aa  in  the 
caae  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  lesson  of  warn- 
ing wUl  be  there — that  In  a  republic  the  prac- 
tice of  successful  human  relatioDahipa  ia  an 
eaacntlal  part  of  a^iteamanahip. 

No  public  olBcia.1  haa  ever  auffered  more 
misunderstanding  and  abuse  than  Secretary 
Perkins.  She  has  been  lambaated  both  as  a 
dangeroua  radical  and  a  stubborn  reaction- 
ary. She  haa  been  blamed  for  every  strike 
and  labor  dispute,  though  the  functiona  of 
her  office  did  not  Uiclude  auch  reaponalbiltty. 
.ixe  abe  had  tCM  good  aeuae  to  stick  to 


a  becoming  atyle  at  hai.  her  headgear  haa 
been  ridiculed  and  cartoi>ned.  Ehe  haa  been 
badgared  at  eongreaalon^  committee  inqui* 
BitiOiaa.  The  public,  the  preaa.  (kjrgreaa  fre- 
quently  have  made  her  ithelr  w&ipping  boy. 
To  all  this  abe  has  paldino  attention,  made 
no  defense.  She  placed  fier  realcnation  perl- 
odlcally  on  the  Preaideu('i  desk,  and  when  it 
waa  not  accepted  kept  oh  sawing  wood. 

Toufh  fob 

Btcretary  Perkins  to^  ofBce  with  many 
strikes  ngsinst  her.  In  i»k1ng  over  a  mascu- 
line stronghold,  she  factd  the  usual  preju- 
dices and  suaplclons — pnHlcularly  the  legend 
that  no  woman  can  be  t^  good  administrator. 
Organized  labor  resented  not  hitving  one  of 
its  own  men  named  to  t|>e  post.  The  Nation 
waa  In  economic  upheafiral,  a  war  with  at- 
tendant strikes  lay  ahci^d.  The  public  gen- 
erally had  a  misconceptipn  of  her  duties  and 
powers,  which  under  the]  1913  act  that  estab- 
lished her  Department  were  "to  foster,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  the  v^elfare  of  wage  earn- 
ers of  the  United  Statts"— not  to  prevent 
their  strikes.  I 

Also  she  was  unfitted' by  background  and 
temperament  for  the  hitman  side  of  politics. 
Inevitably  the  first  woman  Cab  net  member 
was  news.  But  the  new  Becretary  came  from 
an  ultracorservatlve  n4w  England  family. 
She  was  Innately  reeemjcd,  had  a  horror  of 
publicity,  was  adamant!  against  having  her 
private  life  given  puhjllc  attention.  She 
would  not  pose  for  thf  traditional  photo- 
graph of  the  woman  oltcial  whipping  up  a 
cake  in  her  kitchenette:  nor  give  interviews 
on  the  best  methods  to|bake  beiins  or  bring 
up  children.  j 

This  would  not  have  rasttered  greatly  even 
to  a  sociable  and  folksy  bitlxenry.  But  more 
unfortunately,  the  first  womai  Secretary 
lacked  the  talent  for  btldging  the  gulf  be- 
tween herself  and  peopUe  in  her  public  life. 
Slie  consistently  had  bad  pma  relations. 
Ccnsequently,  her  alms,  pre  gram,  and 
achievements  were  not!  interprited  to  the 
people  to  the  extent  they  might  have  been. 
This  reserve  also  handicapped  her  relations 
with  certain  Congressman,  labor  leaders,  po- 
litical associates  Belngi  an  Intellectual,  aho 
Inevitably  attracted  the  epithet  "cold,"'  and 
her  own  social  restraint!  further  awed  thoce 
inherently  suspiclcua  of  rbralny"  women. 

Clod-^and  w-adition 

But  why.  it  might  be  iskcd.  abould  a  pub- 
lic ofltciai  be  expected  tojbow  to  ibe  tradition 
of  glad-handing  and  Back -aiaf ping?  Waa 
not  Secretary  Perkins  ertitled  ta  her  aloof- 
ness (Shyness,  her  friedds  call  It)  and  her 
private  life?  No  one  caoi  deny  the  right  of 
an  oi&clal  to  abjure  cheap  popular  appeal  and 
to  be  true  to  hla  own  Aature.  But  akill  In 
human  relatione  can  bej  acquired,  to  an  ex« 
tent  at  least,  and  in  al  democratic  govern- 
ment la  highly  esseutiaf.  In  a  aenss.  It  Is 
the  essence  of  democraty  for  1'  rests  on  a 
recognition  of  the  Importance  if  the  indi- 
vidual persoiiality.  Secretary  Perkins,  for  all 
her  deep  patalon  for  Individual  liberty  and 
concern  for  the  welfar4  of  human  beings. 
seemed  unable  to  tran4ate  her  feeling  for 
people  in  the  maaa  to  ^e  individual  when 
ahe  faced  him 

True,  she  will  stand  l:i  the  future  on  her 
achievements.  "I'll  let  hlstorj  Judge  my 
record."  Ehe  haa  told  t:«r  frier ds  who  re- 
peatedly have  begged  hor  to  defend  herself 
against  false  accusatitins.  H«'r  admirers 
maintain  she  will  be  rateti  as  one  of  the  great 
Cabinet  officials,  that  lijer  Idea;  have  been 
reeponsible  for  most  of  ihe  social  legislation 
of  the  last  12  years.  Certainly  her  dignity 
and  courage  on  the  firing  line  will  always  be 
proudly  remembered  by!  her  sex.  But  even 
so,  her  own  way  woul<  have  been  much 
eaaler.  her  achievements  fjoaslbly  greater,  had 
abe  been  able  to  bring  J:ut  in  herself  more 
of  the  coRunon  touch.  Strangely ,  those  with 
the  most  to  contribute  tq  democratic  govern- 
ment often  leave  this  t4chnlqu«  entirely  to 
the  two-penny  polttlciana. 


Re?itioii  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 
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IN  THE  HOV6M  OP  RCPRBSINTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1945 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  of  In- 
terest to  thOvSf  students  of  the  legislative 
procedure  and  In  view  of  the  cooperation 
that  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Laws  has  received  from  the  leadership 
and  membership  of  the  House,  I  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing report  filed  In  -he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  the  first  session  of 
the  Thirtieth  Congress,  dated  Jun«  14, 
1848. 

The  report  is  sis  follows : 

|30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.     Rept.  No.  671.  to 
accompany    bill   H.   R.   536 1 

Revision  of  thx  Laws  of  thx  Uwrrn)  States 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  IngersoU,  from  the  Commit- 
tee  on   the   Judiciary,   made   the   following 
report: 

Writers  on  the  principles  of  government 
have  suggested  the  propriety  of  revising,  at 
certain  definite  periods,  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  laws.  They  advise  that  stich  a  revi- 
sion should  be  provided  for  by  fundamental 
or  organic  arrangement.  They  also  recom- 
mend that  this  original  and  constitutional 
provision  should  not  only  be  inherent  and 
obligatory  in  Its  character  but  self-operative 
in  practice.  By  making  it  the  duty  of  cer- 
tain established  officers  to  carry  out,  at  the 
end  of  precise  and  brief  terms,  the  intention 
of  the  fundamental  law.  without  new  or 
additional  legislation,  the  Nation  would  al- 
most unconsciously  glide  Into  the  correction 
of  abuses,  and  the  substitution  of  improved 
enactments  in  place  of  those  which  experi- 
ence may  have  proved  to  be  defective  or  in- 
applicable. In  the  al»ence  of  standing  regu- 
lations, occasional  ones  must  sometimes  be 
resorted  to.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
relief  of  this  nature  should  not  sometimes  be 
required.  The  wants  of  all  communities  are 
ex^janalve:  it  la  Impossible  to  anticipate  either 
Uie  extent  or  peculiarities  of  them.  In  pro- 
vuiing  for  them,  from  time  to  time,  legtela- 
tlon  often  becomes  complex  and  irregular. 
Laws  are  enacted  under  the  preastire  of  mo- 
mentary emergency:  if  not  inconsistent,  they 
are  obscure;  sometimes  involved  in  statutes 
dlaslmllar  in  title  and  object  and  always  scat- 
tered over  different  part"?  of  a  broad  surf  nee. 
In  the  numerous  hiding  places  oX  which  they 
are  concealed. 

These  evils  are,  as  It  were,  necessary  Inci- 
dents of  legislation.  They  can  scarcely  fall 
to  ex'iSt  and  to  be  numerous,  even  whera 
great  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  machinery, 
and  the  workings  of  it,  of  parliamentary 
proceedings.  In  a  country  which,  like  Eng- 
land, has  In  one  branch  a  permanent  set  of 
members,  who  terminate  tholr  career  only 
with  their  lives,  and,  in  the  other,  many 
representatives  who.  during  a  long  career, 
keep  a  stepdy  eye  upon  the  science  of  legis- 
lation, and  thence  acquire  something  like 
proficiency  in  it  as  an  art,  a  better  chance 
exists  that  g.-eat  errors  may  be  avoided.  Yet 
we  are  told  of  strange  Irregularltlea  among 
hereditary  legislators,  notwithstanding  all 
the  advantage  of  having  a  high  law  ofQcer 
of  the  crown,  with  muniflcsnt  endowments, 
to  prepare  the  laws.  A  statute  Is  said,  not 
many  years  since,  to  have  passed  through 
all  the  forma  by  whfch  the  penalty  of  trans- 
portation was  awarded  half  to  the  king  and 
the  other  half  to  the  informer.  Among  our- 
selves the  daagor  of  vicious  or  clumsy  leg- 
islation, from  tMMNortence  and  tnexperleoce. 
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more  conaiderable.  Pew  persons  smong 
XU  do  more  than  turn  asldi>,  occasionally 
from  other  vocations,  to  pursve  the  vocation 
of  lawmakers.  Pewer  itlll  devote  to  that 
vocation  the  study  of  their  lives.  The  par- 
tlmilar  duty  of  drafting  tti  tutes,  or  ex- 
•mlnlnf  them  after  they  hav»  been  drawn, 
dtvolVM  on  nobody.  Skill  is  seldom  ac- 
quired by  experience,  which  Is  Its  ablest 
teacher.  Kach  individual,  wltiiout  any  espe- 
cial familiarity  with  the  rules  of  parliamen- 
tary law.  and  without  any  cnolal  duty  or 
experience,  prepares  the  statute  which  he  de- 
sires to  submit,  and  It  is  pasted  or  rejected 
without  any  particular  referen  }•  to  its  terms, 
or  correction  of  Its  ambiguity. 

Besides  the  danger  of  Imptrfect  phrnae- 
oiogf,  otbtr  evils  are  developel  In  the  prog- 
rsis  of  time.  Alterations  are  made  as  the 
particular  exigency  requires.  These  alter- 
ations are  sometimes  accompanied  by  an 
ad  referendum  clause,  and  tht<  former  legis- 
lation ia  not  easy  of  acceas,  either  from  not 
being  clearly  pointed  out.  or  :rom  a  succes- 
sion of  references,  which  become  multiplied 
and  Intricate. 

Sometimes  an  important  liigredient  In  a 
general  or  comprehensive  tojic  Is  Inserted 
in  the  midst  of  irrelative  anl  incongruous 
matter,  and  presents  Itself  t<:  view  only  or 
probably  by  accident,  there  bting  no  known 
clue  to  its  discovery.  A  leading  provision 
of  the  naturalisation  laws,  vhlch  requires 
that  a  party  who  Intends  to  be:ome  a  citizen 
shall  not  only  have  a  legal  residence  but 
never  personally  depart  from  the  United 
States  during  his  term  of  probi  tlon,  is  found 
in  the  sixth  section  of  an  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  seamen. 

Enactments  defining  the  duties  of  a  par- 
ticular office  should  naturally  lie  ao  united  as 
to  furnish  all  needful  Infornation  in  one 
comprehensive  body.  That  wilch  aeems  to 
be  complete  In  its  enumeration  should  be 
so  in  reality.  Yet  a  single  offlc  er,  the  Regis- 
ter of  the  Treasury,  whose  ofTce  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  creation,  is  obliged  to 
aearch  for  a  knowledge  of  wha:  Is  prescribed 
to  him  through  more  than  a  .lundred  stat- 
utes. 

If  in  the  course  of  nearly  90  years  even 
contradictory  enactments  shoild  be  found, 
It  would  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  although 
neither  be  designed  to  repeal  or  supersede 
another.  But  without  positive  interference 
there  may  readily  be  unneceasiry  repetition, 
with  great  peril  of  such  dlffe  -ences  as  pre- 
vent an  easy  ascertainment  of  the  more  ap- 
propriate and  complete  remet  y  among  sev- 
eral of  them  for  a  given  evil.  Both  the  evil 
and  the  remedy  may  be  obsoli  te,  and  evtrj- 
thlng  that  relates  to  them  ma;  well  be  taken 
from  the  statute  book  together. 

It  not  Infrequently  occurs  :hat  mischiefs 
are  perceived  for  a  course  of  y  sars  which  re- 
quire legislation,  and.  yet  ihey  are  not 
brought  into  view  in  the  pre  per  place,  be- 
cause they  have  not  presented  themselves  to 
those  whose  especial  business  it  is  to  correct 
them.  A  careful  revlaton  brln^  them  up  to 
notice.  In  reviewing  an  entire  system,  faxUts 
that  mar  Its  beauty  are  necessarily  observed. 
Omlsaions  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  escape  attention  beccme  apparent. 
Symmetry  and  order  are  the  reuult  of  such  an 
entire  examination.  DeflcieECies  are  sup- 
plied, redundancies  excluded,  errors  correct- 
ed, similar  subjects  brought  together,  im- 
provements made,  and  the  wh(>le  arranged  in 
harmony. 

One  of  the  mischief  a  that  hive  lieen  com- 
plained of  la  that  of  intricacy  in  the  combi- 
nation and  separation  of  laws  in  pari  ma- 
teria. The  miachlef  is  imputed  in  part  to  a 
multiplication  of  clauaes  of  reference  and  re- 
peal. It  frequently  occurs  hat  even  the 
number  of  references  and  ]  martial  repeals 
does  not  present  the  chief  inconvenience.  11 
on  each  occasion  of  reference  specific  men- 
tion were  made  of  the  thing  illuded  to,  the 
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difficulties,  however  considerable,  might  ba 
overcome.  Patient  labor  could  trace  repeals 
through  all  their  complexities.  Although 
the  task  might  be  dUBcult,  It  would  not  be 
Impracticable.  Pew  might  be  willing  to  take 
up  the  burden,  but  nono  would  be  absolutely 
deterred  by  the  abeolute  hnpeleaaness  of  the 
effort.  Hit  dtlBeulty  atsumra  its  most  for- 
midable shape  Irhen  It  furuUhes  no  aid  what- 
ever to  Inquiry  and  research,  aututes,  for 
example,  are  passed  concluding  with  words  so 
Indefinite  as  these:  All  acts  and  parts  of 
acu  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Among  the  States  occasional  revisions  of 
the  laws  are  resorted  to.  The  time  has  ar- 
rived when  a  similar  proceeding  haa  become 
eminently  proper  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary accordingly  report  a  bill. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meat 
situation  has  caused  us  all  great  concern. 
Much  of  the  trouble  has  been  caused  by 
reason  by  the  fact  that  so  few  packers 
were  federally  Inspected  establishments 
and  therefore  the  Government.  In  pro- 
curing its  necessary  needs  for  the  armed 
services,  was  compelled  to  obtain  such  a 
large  percentage  of  Its  meat  from  the 
comparatively  few  federally  Inspected 
plants. 

The  Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Pood  Administrator,  has  known  about 
this  bottleneck  for  some  time  and  has 
been  endeavoring  to  straighten  it  out  by 
enticing  into  Federal  inspection  as  many 
of  the  slaughtering  places  as  possible. 

I  am  Inserting  herewith  a  letter  I  have 
Just  received  from  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones  on  this  subject,  and  also  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Clarkson.  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Division,  relating  to  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  this  direction: 

Waa  POOO  ADMINISTtATION, 

Waj/iin(rton,  June  5,  1945, 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

House  of  Repru^ntativca. 

Dear  Wright:  In  further  reference  to  your 
Inquiry  about  our  efforts  to  increase  the 
number  of  packers  and  slaughterers  who 
sccept  Pederal  Inipection  under  the  liber- 
alized wartime  leglalation,  I  enclose  herewith 
a  memorandum  which  has  been  prepared  in 
the  Meat  Inspection  Division  of  tbs  Live- 
stock and  Meats  Branch 

You  will  note  that  the  ntimber  of  such 
establishments  has  been  greatly  increased 
during  the  last  few  months  and  that  the 
percentage  of  Pederal  alaughter  to  total 
slaughter  now  averagea  above  70  percent. 

You  will  understand  that  most  of  the 
large  establlahmenta  are  now  xmder  Pederal 
inspection  and  that  many  of  those  outside 
are  local  butchers  or  very  small  establish- 
ments. 

However,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  other  con- 
cerns which  we  feel  should  come  in  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency,  and  we  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  get  them  to  do  ao. 

The  Army  is  cooperating.  We  have  assured 
the  various  packers  and  slaughterers  that 


It  Is  desirable  that  they  should  come  under 
Pederal  inspection  under  the  liberaliaed  pro- 
vision during  the  war  period. 

The  only  requirement  la  that  the  aniittala 
slnUKhtered   be   nt)t   diseased   and   that   tha 
meat  bo  slaughtered  under  annliary  condi- 
tions that  aMUf«  that  it  Is  wbolMom*. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MARVm  JONM. 

AdminUfrafor. 

JVMt  a.  IB4S. 

Ito:  The  War  Pood  Adrolnlstrotor. 

I'rom:  M.  R.  Clarkson.  Acting  Chief.  Meat 
Inspection  Division,  through  S  R.  Newell, 
Chief.  Livestock  and  Moats  Branch,  CMS. 

Subject;  Expansion  of  Pederal  meat  InqMC- 
tion. 

To  meet  the  steadily  Increasing  demand  for 
federally  inspected  meat  for  the  armed 
forcea  and  other  Pederal  agencies,  the  Meat 
Inspection  Service  has  put  into  effect  a  pro- 
gram of  expansion  which  has  made  the  in- 
spection available  to  a  great  many  of  tha 
larger  intrastate  meat  packing  plants.  These 
are  the  plants  which  are  not  compelled  to 
have  Federal  Inspection  because.  In  each  case. 
their  business  is  confined  within  the  borders 
of  a  6in(?le  State.  This  expansion  has  in- 
creased the  nimiber  of  federally  Inspected  es- 
tablishments from  656,  of  which  300  con- 
ducted slaughtering,  before  the  emergency, 
to  1.027.  of  uhlch  531  conduct  slaughtering, 
as  of  June  1,  1945. 

During  the  calendar  year  1944.  the  alaugh- 
ter of  animals  imder  Pederal  Inspection  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  total  slaughter  as 
foUows: 
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Requests  for  Inspection  are  referred  to  the 
Inspector  in  charge  of  the  field  station  In  the 
area  where  the  applicant's  plant  ia  located. 
The  Inspector  makes  a  survey  of  the  plant  to 
determine  the  aanitory  condition  of  tha 
buildings  and  acceptability  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, sewage  disposal,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties for  proper  handling  of  product  and  con- 
duct of  the  inspection.  The  requirements 
have  been  nyxllfled  to  meet  the  present  sit- 
uation, maintaining,  however,  the  e.wentlal 
sanitary  necessities.  When  adjustments  are 
necessary,  the  inspector  assists  the  owner  to 
work  out  an  acceptable  arrangement.  Inspec- 
tion is  grantad  when  the  inspector  finds  the 
plant  to  be  In  suitable  condition. 

Within  the  last  month,  to  facUlUte  the 
handling  of  applicationa  for  plants  that  can 
supply  meat  to  the  Army,  an  arrangement 
haa  been  made  with  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps  whereby  meat-inspection  representa- 
tives In  varioua  sections  of  the  country  ac- 
company officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
calling  upon  the  owners  of  slaughtering 
planta  which  might  supply  meat  to  the  Army. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  for  the  owner  to 
have  settled  Immediately  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  inspection,  as  well  as  Army  pro- 
curement. He  la  able  then  to  decide  whether 
he  wishes  to  obtain  tLe  Inspection  and  par- 
ticipate in  thu  production  of  meat  for  the 
Army. 

At  the  present  time,  more  than  40  requests 
for  inspection  are  belr>g  received  monthly. 
Dtvlng  May.  inspection  was  Insugurated  at 
23  plants.  Of  these.  13  conduct  slaughtering 
and  0  oUiers  are  engaged  primarily  in  pre-% 
paring  boneleas,  three-way  beef  for  the  Army. 

M.  R.  Clarxsom. 
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AatlMritT  (Ker  F«o4  Skonld  Be  RenoTcd 
From  the  Ofice  of  EcoDomic  Stabiliuo 
tioo  ud  From  tht  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OV  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican congressional  food-study  com- 
mittee strongly  recommends  that  all  au- 
thority over  food  be  removed  from  the 
OlBce  of  Economic  Stabilization  now  pre- 
sided over  by  WiUam  H.  Davis,  former 
Chairman  of  the  War  liabor  Board. 

If  the  Presidem  really  means  to  put 
the  food  activitiefi  of  the  Nation  under 
one  agency  and  then  bold  that  agency 
responsible,  he  must  not  only  take  au- 
thority over  food  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  but  must  also  trans- 
fer over  to  the  Depsirtment  of  Agriculture 
the  authority  now  exercised  over  food  by 
the  OPA  under  Chester  Bowles. 

One  of  the  principal  bottlenecks  in 
the  food  administration  at  this  time  is 
the  Offlce  of  Economic  Stabilization. 
This  is  strongly  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  disputes  which  arose  many  months 
ago  between  the  War  Pood  Administra- 
tion and  the  OPA  have  not  been  decided 
and  are  still  pending  In  the  OfiQce  of 
Economic  Stabilization. 

Many  of  these  disputes  relate  to 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  While  the 
general  canning  season  for  1945  is  now 
well  under  way,  the  1945  price  policy, 
under  which  canners  must  operate,  has 
not  yet  been  fully  established. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Republican 
congressional  food-study  committee  has 
maintained  for  the  past  2  years  that 
the  best  way  to  settle  problems  of  food 
price  and  food  distribution  is  to  en- 
courage sufficient  production  to  meet  all 
demands.  The  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  be  charged  with  this  re- 
sponsibility and  should  be  given  the  nec- 
essary authority. 


Bretton  Woods  Afreements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  W.  UNK 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV13 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bretton 
Woods — magic  words.  Magic,  because 
they  are  the  symbol  of  peace.  Bretton 
Woods  agreements,  when  adopted  by  all 
nations,  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Nearly  all  wars  in  the  past  have  been 
caused  by  nations  vying  with  each  other 
for  world  trade.  Yes,  even  the  cause  of 
our  Revolutionary  War  was  England's  at- 


tempt to  force  the  Am<  rican  Colonies  to 
trade  with  her  only.  The  manipulauon 
of  money  values  by  International  money 
lenders  could  and  did  mut  out  the  com- 
petition from  any  natidn  at  their  will. 

Germany,  for  Instance,  after  the  First 
World  War.  manipulited  her  money 
values  so  skillfully  that  no  nation  could 
compete  with  her.  B»  devaluating  her 
money  and  keeping  iti  within  her  own 
borders,  she  buDt  the  tiost  powerful  war 
machine  in  history.  [Then,  using  her 
power  as  a  threat,  she  forced  the  weaker 
nations  around  her  to  $ell  their  goods  to 
her  at  her  money  value,  and  buy  her 
goods  at  their  money  [value.  The  high 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  in  our  coimtry  pre- 
vented nations  from  saling  to  us,  there- 
fore, their  choice  of  markets  was  very 
limited,  except  as  dictited  by  Germany. 
Consequently,  our  exports  dropped  to  nil, 
and  the  great  depression  swept  over  the 
world,  except  in  Germs, ny,  and  she  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  rach  year.  Final- 
ly. Germany  felt  so  strong,  that  she  set 
out  to  conquer  the  worl  1.  and  came  much 
closer  to  doing  it  than  we  dare  to  admit. 
During  this  time,  Japan  worked  hand  in 
hand  with  Germany.  Now.  if  the  mone- 
tary policy  as  outlinefa  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  ha^  already  been  in 
use  by  all  nations  of  thje  world,  (]rermany 
could  not  have  manipulated  her  curren- 
cy, because  all  money]  values  would  be 
guaranteed  by  all  the  nations  under  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements,  and  Ger- 
many could  not  have  grown  to  be  the 
threat  she  proved  to! be  to  the  world. 

Dumbarton  Oaks,  which  aims  to  be  a 
world-security  organization,  will  have  a 
much  l)etter  chance  tjo  succeed,  if  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreenients  are  adopted, 
for  then  the  primarjrl  reason  for  wars 
will  be  eliminated,  \fhen  nations  will 
know  what  their  currebcy  will  be  worth 
today,  tomorrow,  or  nep  week  or  month, 
they  will  be  in  a  much] better  position  to 
carry  on  trade  betweeil  themselves,  they 
will  be  much  more  friandly  toward  each 
other,  they  will  learn  tq  trust  each  other, 
and,  I  repeat,  the  chi^f  reason  for  war 
will  be  eliminated.  They  will  not  have 
to  work  in  secret,  but  will  be  able  to 
come  out  in  the  sun. 

Truly.  Bretton  Woo^s  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  a  lasting  peade. 


Postwar  Derelopm^t 
Resources  of 


of  Natural 
(talifomia 


EXTENSION  Ofl  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  Ri  HAVENNER 

or  CALirOILNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RipRESENTATIVtS 


Wednesday.  Jufie  6,  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council  and  the  San 
Francisco  Building  f^d  Construction 
Trades  Council,  which!  are  composed  of 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  have  Jpintly  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 


WhsTMtt  varloui  prlvat*  and  public  aR«n. 
clM  ar«  now  •ngagvd  in  formulating  plaiu 
for  the  postwar  development  of  California 
land,  water,  power,  and  other  natural  re- 
aources.  some  of  which  plans  are  inadequate 
or  designed  to  serve  special  interests,  and  the 
sum  of  which  represents  duplication  of  ef- 
fort and  results  in  public  confusion:  and 

Whereas  the  future  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  California  depend  largely 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  conserve  and 
develop  our  basic  natural  resources;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  construction  of  the 
necessary  dams,  canals,  power  plants,  and 
other  works  not  only  will  provide  Inunediate 
peacetime  employment,  but  such  works  will 
make  available  the  basic  resources  on  which 
later  we  can  build  and  expand  our  economy 
by  creating  permanent  homes,  industries, 
and  communities;  and 

Whereas  If  the  people  of  California  are  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  de- 
velopment of  these  resources  such  works 
must  be  constructed  and  operated  under  a 
unified,  articulated,  and  comprehensive  plan 
on  an  over-all,  region-wide  basis;  and 

Whereas  water  development  projects 
should  give  full  consideration  to  all  possible 
beneficial  uses  and  purposes,  including  Irri- 
gation, domestic,  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply, navigation,  flood  control,  production  of 
electric  energy,  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  resovirces,  salinity 
control,  recreation,  and  other  uses,  each  ac- 
corded Its  relative  Importance;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  is  designed  to  foster  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  resident-owned  and  oper« 
ated  farms,  prevent  the  spread  of  land 
monopoly  and  land  speculation,  and  provide 
the  widest  possible  opportunity  for  mus- 
tered-out  servicemen  and  ex-war  workers 
seeking  California  farm  homes;  and 

Whereas  when  electric  power  Is  developed 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
Callfomlans  should  enjoy  the  lowest  possible 
rates,  and  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
program  for  the  distribution  of  public  power, 
preference  is  given  to  municipalities,  coop- 
eratives, and  other  public  agencies,  thus  re- 
sulting In  lower  consiimer  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  Is  based  on  full  recognition  of 
all  State  water  laws  and  rights  established 
thereunder;  and 

Whereas  .the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  development 
of  these  valuable  resources  give  to  water  and 
power  users  the  advantages,  through  Federal 
financial  assistance,  of  low-rate  and  Interest- 
free  money,  and  at  the  same  time,  comply 
with  the  aforesaid  policies  for  resource  de- 
velopment; and 

Whereas  under  the  reclamation  laws  the 
costs  of  these  public  works  are  largely  repaid 
to  the  Government  t,hrough  the  sale  of  water 
and  power,  rather  than  charged  against  the 
general  taxpayer:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  poxtioar  plan- 
ninff  committee  of  San  Francisco  in  regular 
session  assembled  this  8th  day  of  May  1945. 
That  it  deplores  the  multiplicity  of  conflict- 
ing and  haphazard  plana  and  efforts  and 
virges  the  adoption  of  the  time-tested,  orderly 
and  economically  sound  program  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the 
development  of  our  land,  water,  and  power 
resources,  and  that  we  respectfully  urge  that 
the  California  Representatives  in  Congress 
and  other  public  officials  be  requested  to  give 
their  full  endorsement  of  and  active  support 
to  the  comprehensive  program;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

(Adopted  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor 
Council  and  the  San  Francisco  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council,  May  1945.) 
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Doclori  in  Veterans*  I-lotpitali 


EXTENSION  OF  RI '.MARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H  JUDD 

or  MINNXSOT« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI3ENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  doitor  friend  of 
many  years.  For  obviou.*;  reasons  it  is 
advisable  to  omit  Identifjlng  names  or 
places. 

UNrrED  States  VEXEa/Ns'  Hospttal. 

Deab  Walter:  I  noted  your  statement 
about  lay  control  of  veterans'  hospitals  in 
the  AMA  this  week,  and  knowing  you  and 
having  worked  for  VA  for  more  than  10  years, 
wish  to  commend  you  for  your  special  In- 
terest in  us  doctors.  All  the  iloctors  here  are 
encouraged  to  know  that  sonebody  is  trying 
to  do  something  about  It.  More  power  to 
you,  and  let  me  know  If  I  can  give  you  any 
inside  information.    I  was  at '■ 


several  years.    Wei.t  to 

on  promotion  as  chief  of  medicine 

several  years  and  then  have  btien  here  several 
years. 

Politics,  both  Legion  and  perty,  dominates 
the  situation.  We  have  managers  with  their 
assistants  and  staff,  all  laymen,  who  draw 
the  big  salaries  and  make  all  the  Important — 
including  medical— decisions.  They  all 
have  secretaries,  etc.,  at  their  command,  but 
the  doctors  can  write  out  th«lr  reports  In 
longhand  and  there  are  regulations  galore 
even  telling  them  much  of  vhat  to  write. 
Of  course,  there  are  doctors,  tx),  that  know 
Senators  'vho  get  them  assignments  and 
promotions  irrespective  of  -cnowledge  or 
ability.  It  seems  hopeless  t(i  expect  that 
Congressmen  would  create  a  medical  corps 
that  would  take  away  from  ttem  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  thln^  for  their  special  friends. 

As  to  work,  we  are  handled  as  help.  The 
Incompetent  are  assigned  trivial  tasks  and 
no  effective  effort  is  ever  made  to  eliminate 
them.  And  there  are  plenty  of  th?m.  Civil 
service  created  a  48-hour  work  week  with 
compensatory  overtime.  Doctdrs  here  aver- 
age 60  hours  a  week,  with  48  hcurs  pay.  One 
28-hour  ofllcer-of-the-day  stretch  once  a 
week  accounts  for  our  overtime. 

I  could  write  pages.  I  have  no  personal 
gripes  or  wants.  I  like  institutional  work 
and  plan  to  stay  with  It.  But  if  we  are 
expected  to  do  flrst-clciss  medicine,  drastic 
changes  must  be  made. 

Again,  please  allow  me  to  commend  you  on 
your  activity  In  our  behalf.  I  have  been 
keenly  interested  but  have  never  taken  the 
time  to  write. 

More  power  to  you. 

Confidentially  yours. 


The  Underl3ring  Force 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASiELEWSKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  WASiELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Sunday  World-Herald.  Omaha. 
Nebr..of  April  29,1945: 

TRS   UKUKLTTNO   FOKCi 

"So  far  as  out  domestic  affairs  are  con- 
oerned  the  problem  of  our  return  to  pe«ce  is 
a  problem  of  economic  and  Industrial  read- 
justment. •  •  •  Our  people  do  not  wait 
to  be  coached  and  led.  They  know  their  own 
business,  are  quick  and  resourceful  at  every 
readjustment,  definite  in  purpose  and  self- 
reliant  in  action.  Any  leading  strings  we 
might  seek  to  put  them  in  would  become 
hopelessly  tangled  because  they  would  pay 
no  attention  to  them  and  go  their  own  way. 
All  that  we  can  do  as  their  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive servants  is  to  mediate  the  process  of 
change  here,  there  and  elsewhere  as  we  may. 
I  have  heard  much  counsel  as  to  the  plans 
that  should  be  forced  and  personally  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  consummation,  but  from 
no  quarter  have  I  seen  any  general  scheme  of 
'reconstruction'  emerge  which  I  thought  It 
likely  we  could  force  our  spirited  business- 
men and  self-reliant  laborers  to  accept  with 
due  pliancy  and  obedience." 

Thus  spoke  President  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
his  message  to  Congress  In  1918.  Just  a  few 
weeks  after  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Quoting  this  great  leader  of  American  lib- 
eralism, James  A.  Farley  said  the  other  day,  in 
a  speech  at  Milwaukee: 

"We  could  demonstrate  no  greater  attach- 
ment to  Americanism  than  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  that  Wilsonlan  doctrine  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  war.  That  does  not  mean 
that  every  wartime  control  should  be  dropped 
when  the  final  gun  is  fired.  Our  economic 
system  has  been  too  greatly  dislocated  for 
that.  But  It  does  mean  that  relaxation  of 
controls  should  be  rapid  and  clean-cut 
•  •  •  Our  freedom  in  peace  has  been  our 
strength  In  war  •  •  •  We  have  fought 
wars  and  are  fighting  this  one  only  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  We  have  all  given  up  great 
measures  of  freedom  to  achieve  victory.  We 
should  let  no  one  forget  for  a  minute  that 
we  want  those  freedoms  back  and  we  intend 
to  have  them." 

It  Is  timely  in  this  connection  to  quote  the 
words  of  another  true  democrat: 

"I  believe  in  Individual  Initiative.  The 
profit  motive  of  ctir  economic  system.  I 
think.  Is  Incomparably  superior  to  any  other 
system  the  world  has  known.  Certainly  we 
do  not  want  any  part  of  the  fear  motive  of 
the  National  Socialist  states.  But  the  profit 
motive  does  lead  in  some  cases  to  excesses 
which  cause  dilBcultles.*' 

"At  the  end  of  the  war  we  will  have  the 
factories,  the  tools,  the  labor  supply,  the  ma- 
terials and  the  processes  of  manufacture  on 
which  we  can  fovmd  the  world's  greatest 
prosperity.  •  •  •  we  must  not  regiment 
business,  because  to  do  so  will  stifle  progress. 
But  business  cannot  be  operated  on  a  public- 
be-damned  policy.  Business  must  display 
statesmanship  and  operate  In  the  public  in- 
terest as  well  as  its  own  selfish  interest." 

This  Is  what  Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  of 
Missouri,  said,  speaking  in  1042  and  1943. 

He  is  now  President  Truman. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  era  when  the  free- 
dom of  democracy  must  meet  the  challenge 
of  communistic  regimentation  it  Is  good  to 
know  that  a  man  believing  as  Harry  Truman 
believes — as  Woodrow  Wilson  believed — as 
true  democrats  everywhere  believe — is  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  challenge  in  behalf  of 
the  American  people. 

Other  peoples  are  entitled  to  their  own 
political  and  economic  creeds,  to  their  own 
philosophy  and  form  of  government.  What- 
ever the.?e  may  be  we  shall  plan  and  hope  to 
get  along  amicably  with  those  who  accept 
them,  to  cooperate  with  them  heartily  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  But  the  philosophy  of  com- 
munism or  of  fascism,  government  by  regi- 
mentation imposed  from  above — these  are 
not  for  us.  For,  as  Farley  says:  "Freedom  Is 
the  very  breath  of  America,  Its  very  life.  It 
is  the  underlying  force,  the  inner  power, 
the  spirit  which  is  singular  to  our  Nation." 


StaKn  and  tht  Alllet 


EXTB98ION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxmora 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  officially 
Russia  is  now  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We  are  told  that  Russia  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  15.000,000  men  killed 
in  this  war.  We  all  acknowledge  that 
she  did  her  full  part  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  The  great  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  Allied  Nations  today  is, 
"Will  Russia  do  her  full  part  to  establish 
an  effective  world  peace  organization?" 

We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the 
past.  Every  move  Stalin  has  made  since 
the  war  in  Europe  first  started  has  been 
made  entirely  from  a  nationalistic  stand- 
point. Stalin  has  never  lost  sight  of 
Russia's  interests  and  has  never  failed 
to  keep  them  uppermost  in  mind.  From 
the  time  he  teamed  up  with  Hitler  to 
invade  Poland  until  this  present  moment 
every  move  he  has  made  has  been  in 
the  interest  of  Russia.  His  invasion  and 
later  absorption  of  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  the  eastern  part  of  Poland 
are  clear  evidences  of  his  materialistic 
aims  and  objectives.  He  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  communistic  minorities 
in  Roumania.  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria,  setting  up  puppet  gov- 
ernments in  each  of  these  countries  to 
do  the  will  of.  and  be  subservient  to.  the 
Soviet  Union.  His  exclusion  of  American 
newsmen  and  American  officials  from 
countries  and  territories  that  Russia  has 
"liberated (?>"  cannot  be  justified  new 
that  an  enemy  no  longer  exists.  This 
situation  is  bound  to  engender  suspicion 
concerning  his  future  pohcies. 

Russia  has  emerged  from  this  war 
more  nationalistic  than  ever.  She  is 
more  nationalistic  today  than  the  United 
States  was  in  1919  when  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  League  of  Nations 
Treaty.  Stalin  Is  the  one  person  who 
insists  upon  retaining  the  "hidden  veto 
power"  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  peace 
set-up.  He  does  this  so  that  Russia  may 
continue  to  have  a  free  hand  in  the  world 
of  the  future.  His  unilateral  actions 
dnce  Yalta,  affecting  Roumania,  Yugo- 
slavia. Austria.  Poland,  and  Turkey — in 
direct  violation  of  the  Yalta  big  three 
agreements — proved  to  be  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  at  San  Francisco  to  the 
formation  of  a  world  peace  organization. 
Stalin  does  not  waste  time  talking  about 
his  aims  and  objectives;  he  acts  to  ac- 
comphsh  them  without  regard  for  the 
wishes  of  others.  He  still  beheves  that 
might  makes  right,  and  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  that  belief. 

The  future  of  Europe  and  the  success 
of  a  world  peace  organization  rest  very 
largely  in  Stalin's  hands.  What  this  fu- 
ture will  be  can  be  judged  by  what  he  did 
to  Latvia,  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Po- 
land, where  the  people  who  objected  to 
Stalin's  program  of  supervision  and  dom- 
ination were  "reported,  deported,  and 
liquidated."    Judging  the  luture  by  the 
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past,  what  can  we  expect  from  Russia? 
What  will  Stalin  do  next? 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  June  5, 
1945.  entitled  "Russian  Policy  in  Ger- 
many":^ 

RnssuN  PoucT  IN  Germany 

Senator  Rau>h  O.  Bkcwsteb.  Republican,  of 
Maine,  toured  American  and  British  occu- 
pied areas  of  Europe  recently,  with  the  Mead 
Ccmmlttee  on  War  Expenditures,  and  Is  now 
back  home  telling  a  few  of  the  things  he 
beard  and  saw  on  the  trip. 

Senator  Bsrwsm  says  be  beard  on  high 
authority  in  London  and  Paris  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  liquidating  the  upper  crust  of  pro- 
fessional people  in  the  Russian-occupied  part 
of  Germany,  while  buddying  up  to  the  work- 
ing people.  BRTwsna  gathered  that  German 
lawyers,  engineers,  businessmen,  and  other 
professional  people  are  being  done  away 
wltb.  though  tbe  doctors  and  dentists  have 
not  as  yet  been  molested. 

If  the  report  about  the  doctors  and  den- 
tists is  true,  the  Bolsheviks  nowadays  are 
smarter  than  they  were  in  the  revolution  In 
Russia  led  by  Nlcolal  Lenin.  In  that  affair 
the  Reds  liquidated  the  Russian  doctors 
along  with  the  rest  of  Russia's  wealthy  and 
middle  classes,  with  the  result  that  Russia 
had  practically  no  medical  profesison  for  15 
or  20  years  after  and  hasn't  a  first-class  one 
yet. 

UQUIDATIONS  IN  CXjlMANT 

This  report  of  the  communlzlng  of  eastern 
Germany  is  not  surprtslng.  It  is  the  less 
surprising  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians, up  to  Eisenhower's  Berlin  conference 
this  week,  have  kept  Allied  representatives 
and  observers  out  of  Russia's  part  of  Ger- 
many. The  Mead  conimittee  couldnt  get  In 
and  look  around;  neither  covild  newspaper 
correspondents. 

Though  the  report  persists  that  American 
troops  could  hAve  taken  Berlin  before  the 
Rus8lan<t  got  there,  our  forces  stopped  on  the 
Elbe  River.  Tbey  also  stopped  outside  Prague, 
capital  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  let  the  Rus- 
sians move  In.  This,  though  our  air  forces 
had  done  the  bulk  of  the  softening  up  of 
both  Berlin  and  Prague  with  bombs. 

These  maneuvers  are  believed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  things  tbe  late  President  Rooee- 
welt  let  us  In  for  In  bis  conversations  at  Yalta 
with  Churchill  and  Stalin.  The  general 
agreement  Is  understood  to  have  been  that 
Britain.  Prance,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  would  share  in  the  management  of 
postwar  Germany. 

Russia  Is  now,  according  to  Brewster's  and 
other  reports,  busily  communlzlng  its  part 
of  dermany.  It  is  also  communizmg  the  rest 
of  eastern  Europe — Poland.  Finland,  the 
Baltic  States,  Bulgaria,  Romania,  Yugo- 
slavia— and  seems  determined  to  communize 
all  Europe  if  It  can. 

British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
Is  already  visible  and  audibly  disturbed  over 
these  developments.  He  is  making  remarks 
which  seem  to  foreshadow  a  British  turn 
against  Russia,  as  the  latest  dominant  power 
on  the  European  continent.  To  any  war 
which  such  a  turn  might  produce,  the  United 
States,  it  seems  almost  needless  to  say,  would 
be  urgently  invited  by  the  British. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  it  all  for 
Americana? 

We  have  now  gone  to  two  of  these  Euro- 
pean conflicts,  to  fight  for  various  high  ideals. 
We  have  not  realized  the  high  Ideals,  but  we 
have  realized  the  deaths  of  a  lot  of  young 
men  on  both  occasions,  and  t2ie  maiming  of 
many  more. 

Our  casualties  In  World  War  n  have  now 
topped  1.000,000.  A  large  percentage  of  these 
were  incurred  in  Europe,  so  that  Stalin  might 
prcceed  to  communise  most  or  all  of  Europe. 


NO  noBT  mtssiA 

The  moral  of  it  Is:  No  fight  Russia,  at  any- 
body's urging  or  for  any  reason,  unless  Rus- 
sia sometime  attacks  \is.  In  that  case,  we 
should  fight  to  the  limit. 

If  we  should  attack  Rupsla,  we  could  not 
defeat  it.  Napoleon  coiildn't.  and  Hitler 
couldn't.  j 

Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  could  probably 
not  defeat  us.  If  we  were  ready  to  meet  any 
attack  it  might  launch  Bgainst  us.  Such 
readiness  would  involve]  our  having  the 
world's  most  powerful  navy  and  air  force  after 
this  war.  plus  a  highly  trained  skeleton  Army 
swiftly  ezpandible  to  way  strength  from  a 
reserve  of  young  men  whb  had  learned  the 
elements  of  warfare  under  a  system  of  uni- 
versal military  training. 

The  American  Council  <in  Education,  poll- 
ing college  presidents  on  this  latter  subject, 
finds  that  about  75  per  sent  of  them  are 
against  deciding  the  universal  military  train- 
ing question  before  the  end  of  the  war. 
These  gentlemen,  of  course,  are  voting  in 
their  own  Interest,  as  thej  would  rather  have 
the  young  men  In  the  cclleges  than  In  the 
camps. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us.  we  had  better  become 
isolationists  as  far  as  Rusiila  is  concerned,  by 
resolving  not  to  fight  Russia  unless  Russia 
starts  a  fight  with  us,  and  by  keeping  our  de- 
fenses strong  from  now  on. 

It  tvu-ns  out  that  we  fDUght  the  German 
war  for  Riissla's  Ideas  and  ideals.  There 
should  be  at  least  a  dece:it  Interval  of  time 
before  we  turn  around  (ind  begin  to  fight 
against  Russia's  Ideas  and  Ideals. 
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Duqnesne  Uahrersity  Hoiion  Congress- 
man Samuel  A.  Weiss 
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HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PKNNSTUrANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Juke  6.  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleague,  Isamtjil  A.  Weiss, 
known  as  SAMifY  We^  to  the  sport- 
ing world,  graduated  j  from  Duquesne 
University  Law  School  In  1927.  While 
attending  Duquesne.  he  was  captain  of 
its  football  and  baseball  teams,  and 
president  of  Its  student  association.  He 
began  practicing  law  m  1927  and  soon 
earned  a  reputation  before  his  county  bar 
as  an  able  advocate  and  a  lawyer  of  un- 
questionable integrity.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Lejgislature  in  1934. 
and  reelected  in  1936,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  reputation  or  being  one  of  its 
outstanding  members.  I  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  new  electio^  code  and  many 
other  worthwhile  refofms.  He  gained 
State-wide  reputation  las  the  author  of 
the  Weiss  liberal  workinen's  compensa 
tion  law  that  paid  widows  and  workmen 
for  life  and  brought  Pennsylvania  from 
thirty -seventh  to  four 
I'ation  with  respect  to 
tion  payments. 

Sammy  was   electe 
States  Congress  in  19* 


in  rank  in  the 
iberal  compensa- 


1942,  and  again  in  1944.  He  has  become 
the  sports  champion  in  Washington,  in- 
forming the  Nation  of  tjhe  great  value  of 
competitive  sports  in  tilne  of  war.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  Nation's  i  >utstanding  foot- 


to   the   United 
and  reelected  In 


ball  officials,  being  a  referee  in  the  Na- 
tional Professional  Football  League. 

Congressman  Weiss  is  a  proven  friend 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America,  always  opposing  restrictive  and 
repressive  antilabor  measures.  He  is  a 
champion  for  GI  Joe,  being  the  author 
of  the  bill  giving  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  free  postage;  he  is  the  author 
of  the  Ernie  Pyle  bill  to  give  combat  pay 
to  fighting  and  combat  Infantrymen.  He 
fought  for  the  GI  bill  of  rights  and  many 
other  veterans  measures. 

Sammy  is  an  honored  member  of  the 
directors  of  Roselia  Foundling  Hospital 
of  Pittsburgh ;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
athletic  council  of  his  alma  mater, 
Duquesne  University. 

Duquesne  University  is  proud  of  Con- 
gressman Samuel  A.  Weiss.  At  its  sixty- 
seventh  annual  graduation  exercises  on 
Sunday.  June  3.  1945.  at  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial  Hall,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Duquesne  University,  a  great  institution, 
presented  its  outstanding  meritorious 
alumni  service  award  to  Congressman 
Weiss.  We,  his  colleagues  in  the  House, 
join  In  hearty  approval  of  this  signal 
honor  to  one  so  deserving,  and  we  com- 
mend the  university  for  its  selection. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  happy  to 
Include  the  acceptance  speech  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Mr.  Weiss,  deliv- 
ered at  the  graduation  exercises: 

His  Excellency.  Bishop  Boyle,  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Father  Kirk,  members  of  the  clergy, 
honored  guests,  members  of  the  class,  and 
fellow  Americans: 

To  say  that  I  am  deeply  prlvUeged  to 
receive  this  award  sounds  like  a  platitude. 
Yet  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  honor  you  have 
accorded  me,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
am  grateful — and  also  very  proud — to  receive 
yovir  alumni  meritorioiis  service  award  In 
the  company  of  such  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans as  the  Honorable  Leo  Crowley,  the  Hon- 
orable Philip  Murray,  Father  Hyland,  who  are 
honored  today  by  my  alma  mater. 

Duquesne  University  Is  my  school.  Here  I 
learned  science  and  law — and  something  of 
football,  too.  My  teachers  and  my  Ixxtka 
taught  me  a  great  deal,  but  the  most  valuable 
lesson  of  all  came  from  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades this  university  and  its  student  body, 
the  spirit  of  democratic  living,  of  fair  play 
and  teamwork  that  was  foiuid  in  the  class- 
rooms as  well  as  on  the  ball  fields.  It  was 
the  Ehike  of  Wellington  who  said  that,  "Tbe 
Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton."  Tbe  battle  for  American 
democracy  is  won  in  schools  like  Duquesne. 
What  better  example  than  here  today? 
Duquesne  University — a  great  American  uni- 
versity which  is  Catholic — honoring  an  Amer- 
ican of  the  Jewish  faith.  This  is  democracy 
at  work.  This  is  the  democracy  we  are  to- 
day fighting  to  preserve. 

Millions  of  the  world's  best  manhood  have 
died  In  this  gigantic  Global  War.  Millions 
will  suffer  because  of  the  basic  failure  of 
ruthless  t3rrants  to  recognize  the  worth  of 
each  Individual.  Instead,  they  and  their 
bestial  hordes  Judge  a  man  on  his  origin,  or 
religion.  These  same  fanatics  adhere  to  the 
principle  of  the  state  above  Almighty  God. 
A  nation  built  upon  a  foundation  of  such 
godless  philosophy  cannot  survive.  So  we 
witness  the  collapse  of  Nazi  Germany.  Yet 
only  half  the  battle  Is  won. 

It  is  now  Imperative  for  us.  the  living,  to 
dedicate  and  consecrate  our  lives — even  If  it 
takes  years — to  the  grim  task  of  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  peace  that  will  last  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  in  order  that  we  shall  re- 
deem tbe  heavy  price  paid  In  bloodshed  and 
human  life. 
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For  people  throughout  the  world  to  live 
In  a  world  of  universal  brotherhood,  they 
must  adopt  the  spirit  of  this  commence- 
ment— mutual  understanding,  respect,  and 
faith.  To  realize  this  objective  of  universal 
brotherhood,  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
restore  human  dignity  among  mankind. 
Tlaere  can  be  no  dignity  of  man  without  faith 
In  God.  Unless  all  men  are  imbued  with  that 
faith,  our  hope  of  realizing  the  dream  of 
universal  brotherhood  wUl  crumble  in  hope- 
less disaster.  Every  one  of  us.  Catholic, 
Protestant,  or  Jew.  believes  in  the  basic  re- 
ligious ideology — that  "the  immortal  hope 
and  destiny  of  every  human  being  Is  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  It  gives  human  life  its 
worth. 

Our  first  obligation  is  to  meet  the  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  that  are  the  essen- 
tials of  universal  peac^  and  brotherhood. 
As  Pope  Pius  Xll  so  eloquently  stated  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  the  European  war, 
"Peace  cannot  flower  and  prosper  except  in 
an  atmosphere  of  secure  Justice  and  of  per- 
fect fidelity  Joined  with  reciprocal  trust, 
mutual  understanding,  and  benevolence  in  a 
spirit  of  universal  brotherhood"  But  be- 
fore this  is  a  permanently  peaceful  world,  it 
must  be  a  Just  world.  Before  there  is  an 
enduring  peace  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  there  n)ust  be  brotherhood  among 
them. 

War  has  aroused  discord,  suspicion  and 
hatred  everywhere,  but  united  together  In 
the  spirit  of  universal  fellowship,  we  can 
overcome  these  olMtacles  and  build  a  bet- 
ter world.  It  is  a  challenge  and  an  obliga- 
tion to  God-fearing  people  everywhere.  The 
responsibility  Is  ours.  We  cannot  and  will 
not  shirk  it.  To  this  task  the  world  must 
bring  a  strong  faith  In  divine  providence. 
For  its  fulfillment,  the  people  of  the  world 
must  have  hearts  animated  by  a  generous 
Indestructible  love  of  one's  feUow  man.  We 
must  exercise  world  statesmanship.  Such 
statesmanship  must  be  animated  and  gov- 
erned by  the  great  principle  first  enunciated 
In  tbe  Old  Testament  and  then  spread  the 
world  over  through  its  quotation  in  the  New 
Testament  that,  "Thou  shalt  n©t  hate  thy 
brother  in  thy  heart,  but  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

So  long  as  race  riots  occur  in  Detroit  and 
In  other  cities,  so  long  as  the  poll  tax  can 
continue  in  the  South — preventing  even  sol- 
diers on  the  front  from  voting — so  long  as 
anti-Semitism  continues  to  Increase  In 
America,  there  Is  little  likelihood  of  our  se- 
curing an  enduring  basis  for  cooperation 
with  the  Orient  or  even  the  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  must  grow  at 
home  before  It  can  be  in  wider  commonalty 
spread.  Our  real  task  lies  not  between  the 
nations  but  within  each  nation.  Yes.  with- 
in the  heart  and  mind  and  will  of  every 
man. 

Moreover,  the  day  is  past  when  we  can 
work  for  ourselves  alone.  The  day  is  past 
when  Americans  can  hope  to  enjoy  freedom 
and  security  without  regard  for  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world.  Human  rights  are  the 
same  for  all  of  us,  and  surely  we  know  by 
now  that  what  threatens  them  In  one  coun- 
try threatens  them  all  over  the  world.  That 
Is  why  some  of  us  In  Congress  have  l>eeu 
talking  about  an  International  bill  of  hu- 
man rights,  to  be  recognized  and  enforced 
by  the  world  security  organization  we  are 
now  creating  in  San  Francisco.  It  Is  a  big 
goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  but  one  that 
all  of  us  can  help  to  achieve,  simply  by 
working  toward  it  in  our  own  home.  In  our 
own  back  yard.  In  our  own  community,  and 
in  our  schools.  Yes,  Just  the  way  it  la 
taught  and  practiced  at  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity. Doing  ttiis,  we  shall  see  human  rights 
protected  in  the  only  place  where  they  can 
really  be  secure — In  the  hearts  of  our  fel- 
low men. 


General  Grant,  Exemplar  for  Modern 
Soldiers 
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or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  Memorial 
Day  address  delivered  by  Charles  J.  Zinn. 
commander  of  Lafayette  Camp,  Sons  of 
Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War,  at 
Grant's  Tomb,  New  York,  on  May  30, 
1945: 

In  keeping  with  a  custom  of  many  years — 
which  has  Indeed  become  an  Integral  part  of 
the  tradition  of  Memorial  Day  in  New  York — 
it  is  again  my  privilege,  as  Commander  of 
Lafayette  Camp,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  to  speak  brlefiy  to  you  and 
to  recall  to  your  minds  something  of  the 
glortes  of  our  great  Civil  War  hero.  Gen. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  As  you  know,  the  first  of 
these  ceremonies  was  held  soon  after  this 
tomb  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of  U.  S. 
Grant  Post,  No.  327,  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
we  of  Lafayette  Camp  have  carried  on  as 
the  successors  of  that  post. 

We  like  to  believe  that  the  simplicity  of 
these  services  and  ova  humUlty  in  conducting 
them  are  peculiarly  and  appropriately  con- 
sonant with  the  true  simplicity  and  himiillty 
of  him  whoee  memory  we  are  honoring. 
Without  question  we  could  readUy  obtain 
the  services  of  famed  and  gifted  orators  who 
wotild  eagerly  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
singing  the  praises  of  General  Grant  in  choice 
word  and  measured  phrase  above  the  reach 
of  ordinary  man.  and  it  may  be  that  only  lb 
such  fashion  can  we  do  him  Justice.  But 
no  practitioner  in  panegyric,  no  professional 
purveyor  of  praise,  lacking  a  deep  and  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  the  man  his  tongue  ex- 
tols, would  ever  satisfy  our  sense  of  reverence 
for  that  truly  great  man.  And  it  Is  Just  such 
simple  and  homely  words  as  ours  that  we 
believe  he  would  have  preferred. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  considered  smart 
and  sophisticated  to  scorn  atid  degrade  our 
national  heroes  In  what  was  fatuously  called 
"debunking"  them,  and  It  is  to  our  everlast- 
ing shame  that  some  of  oiu-  esteemed  authors 
succiimbed  to  that  mood  so  far  as  to  attack 
even  Washington,  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
and  Grant,  the  preserver  of  the  Union.  For- 
tunately, during  those  years  there  were  still 
proud  Americans,  like  you  who  have  attended 
these  exercises  year  after  year,  and  by  whom 
the  memory  of  our  heroes  has  been  preserved 
and  held  sacred.  And  let  us  not  for  one 
minute  ever  forget  the  glory  that  is  Grant's. 
The  words  of  Cicero  in  one  of  his  orations 
against  Catallne  are  especiaUy  appropriate: 
"If  the  glory  of  him  who  founded  Rome  was 
great,  how  much  greater  should  be  that  of 
him  who  saved  It  from  overthrow  after  It 
bad  grown  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world." 

It  almost  appalls  us  when  we  try  to  esti- 
mate to  what  extent  we  and  the  world  are 
Indebted  to  the  victor  at  Appomattox.  The 
glorious  accomplishments  of  our  armed  forces 
which  so  recently  ctilmlnated  In  VE-day 
would  never  have  been  were  It  not  for  Gen- 
eral Grant  and  all  that  he  was. 

Our  generation  Is  not  the  first  to  admit 
its  error  and  to  revise  its  opinion  of  that 
CivU  War  leader.  Horace  Greeley,  whose 
name  Is  synonymous  with  Journalism,  was 
one  of  Grant's  severest  critics,  rarely  missing 
an   opportunity   to   berate   him   editorially, 


even  though  after  Shlloh  one  of  Greeley's 
own  correspondents  wrote  to  him  that  "Gen- 
eral Grant  displayed  not  only  great  cotdness 
but  che«rful  confidence,  skill,  and  good  JxJdg- 
ment.  It  Is  easy  to  indulge  In  flippant  criti- 
cism, but  the  country  is  too  much  Indebted 
to  General  Grant  to  condemn  him  without 
cause." 

After  Vlcksburg.  Greeley,  making  a  com- 
plete about-face,  wrote  with  his  brilliant  pen 
of  "the  steady  purpose,  the  unshaken  forti- 
tude, the  fertile  talent,  the  heroic  determi- 
nation of  General  Grant  " 

Grant's  comrade  in  arms.  Gsn.  William  Te- 
cumseh  Sherman,  u-a-s  also  highly  critical  of 
the  plans  before  Vicksburg  and  went  so  far 
as  to  write  a  letter  of  protest  on  behalf  of 
the  other  generals.  After  the  battle,  how- 
ever. Sherman  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
his  mistake,  and  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Grant  is 
now  deservedly  the  hero.  He  is  entitled  to  all 
the  credit  of  the  movement,  which  was  risky 
and  hazardous  in  the  extreme  and  succeeded 
because  of  lu  hazard." 

Finally,  even  our  great  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent had  been,  at  least  privately,  critical  of 
Grant's  plans  but  hastened  to  admit  his 
error  and  wrote  Grant :  "I  now  wish  to  make 
the  personal  acknowledgement  that  you  were 
right  and  I  was  wrong." 

If  we  analyze  the  man  and  his  achievements 
with  a  view  of  discovering  the  source  of  his 
greatness  I  believe  that  we  will  And  that 
it  can  be  sximmed  up  in  one  word — "char- 
acter." As  Wister  so  graphically  put  it:  "It 
would  be  strangely  Inconsistent  to  find  in 
Grant's  adolescence  any  signs  of  precocity, 
such  as  mark,  for  example,  the  early  years 
of  Webster,  another  riistlc  boy  with  very 
similar  antecedents.  For  Intellect  was  Web- 
ster's gift,  while  character  was  Grant's;  and 
character  finds  no  outward  expression  save 
in  life's  chances." 

No  more  striking  tribute  to  his  character 
could  be  made  than  that  of  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston,  a  Confederate  officer  who  wrote  of 
Grant  in  the  following  terms: 

"He  bore  a  great  soul.  He  was  a  large 
man.  He  was  a  rough  soldier.  He  struck 
hard  blows  and  did  rough  things  but  war 
is  no  holiday  spectacle,  nor  parlor  amuse- 
ment. But  Grant  never  In  his  whole  career 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Union  Army  ever  did  one 
thing  for  which  his  ixtsterity  wUl  blush  or 
which  his  countrymen  mtist  palliate  or  ex- 
cuse. He  foraged  in  Mississippi  as  he  had  the 
right  to  do.  and  he  foraged  like  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  as  he  was,  in  a  legal,  de- 
cent, orderly  way.  " 

That  is  what  his  adversary  thought  of  him. 

The  North  rememt>er8  and  honors  him  for 
his  unfaltering  courage  In  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. The  South  remembers  and  loves  him 
for  his  unvarying  kindness  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  All  his  countrymen.  North  and 
South,  unite  in  admiration  for  bis  genius  and 
affection  for  his  character. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  UiUted  States  Is 
constructed  on  a  great  pacific  political  prin- 
ciple which  was  enunciated  more  than  1.900 
years  ago:  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men."  And  that  the  struggle  of  1861-65  was 
a  contest  to  determine  whether  a  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  could  long  en- 
dure. With  Cicero  let  us  always  remember 
that  the  man  who  preserved  such  a  nation  is 
entitled  to  the  deepest  gratitude  not  only  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  but  of  all  the  world. 

This  man  who  was  the  first  to  be  appointed 
General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
under  our  Constitution,  Is  the  perfect  exem- 
plar for  our  modern  generals  of  whom  we 
can  be  so  Justly  proud. 

Brilliant  strategists,  resourceful  tacticians, 
utilizing  their  every  weapon  to  Its  beat  ad- 
vantage, they — the  Eisenhowers,  the  Clarks, 
the  MacArthurs — like  Grant,  are  model  sol- 
diers. Despite  their  professional  military 
education  they  cannot  be  called  professional 
soldiers  as  that  term  Is  understood  in  the 
Old  World,  because  the  ravages  of  war  are 
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hatefiil  to  them.  Their  Inspiration  l«  In  the 
cause  for  which  they  have  lought  and  are 
now  fighting.  If  no  crlsla  had  occurred  to 
threaten  our  national  existence,  perhaps  not 
one  oX  them  wovild  be  known  beyond  a  small 
circle  of  friends,  and  perhaps  no  evidence  ol 
their  genius  would  ever  have  been  displayed. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  blessings  of  our 
democracy  that  when  danger  threatens  there 
evolves  a  man  often  hitherto  unknown,  dom- 
inated by  a  persistent  sense  of  duty  to  God 
and  country,  to  rise  up  and  overcome  it. 

Grant's  compassion  for  a  conquered  ad- 
versary which  was  such  an  outstanding  part 
of  his  character,  which  redounds  so  credit- 
ably to  the  victorious  general  and  which 
may  well  be  emulated  by  our  modern  gen- 
erals, was  no  maudlin  expression  of  a  weak 
man  nor  did  it  blind  him  to  the  necessity  of 
punishment  for  actual  war  criminals.  In 
a  letter  to  his  devoted  wife  he  wrote: 

"The  sviffering  that  must  exist  In  the 
South  the  next  year,  even  with  the  war  end- 
ing now.  will  be  beyond  conception.  People 
who  talk  of  further  retaliation  and  punish- 
ment, except  of  the  political  leaders,  either 
do  not  conceive  of  the  suffering  endured  al- 
ready, or  they  are  heartless  and  unfeeling 
and  wish  to  stay  at  home  out  of  danger 
while  the  punishment  Is  being  Inflicted." 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  expressions 
of  the  magnanimity  of  the  fine.  God-fearing. 
Christian  soldier  and  gentleman,  who  having 
achieved  a  brilliant  military  victory  sought 
to  cement  In  the  bonds  of  universal  brother- 
hood the  Union  which  he  had  preserved. 
Where  can  our  modern  soldiers  look  for 
sounder  guidance  In  the  hour  of  victory  as 
well  as  In  the  awful  contacts  of  batUe.  That 
they  have  Grant  for  their  exemplar  and  that 
they  are  following  In  his  footsteps  In  waging 
the  war  and  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
peace  Is  no  mere  accident  but  Is  a  demon- 
stration to  the  world  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  American  character. 


Amcfkaii  Amuet  in  Oiiiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MXMIf ISCTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6.  194$ 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  a  letter  received  from 
ft  friend  who  has  recently  returned  from 
many  years  of  service  as  a  phyisician  in 
interior  China: 

WBLKT  MKMOtlAL  HOSPTTAL. 

Chicago,  III.,  June  1,  1945. 

Dkjlm  Waltes:  I  have  read  and  reread  with 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  your  speech.  What  Is 
the  Truth  About  China.  We  hold  similar 
TiewB,  and  I  say  many  of  the  same  things 
that  you  have  said  In  this  speech.  I  have 
lud  much  less  evidence  to  back  my  sUte- 
ments  but  we  come  out  at  about  the  same 
point. 

As  we  traveled  across  China  we  were  sad- 
dened by  the  number  of  Americans  in  the 
armed  forces  that  were  soured  on  China.  I 
■oon  discovered  that  they  had  received  no 
conditioning  at  all.  They  hadn't  the  slight- 
est idea  what  China  would  be  like,  nothing 
of  its  customs,  etc.  I  am  sure  I  would  be 
wmue  than  they  If  I  were  dropped  Into  the 
middle  of  a  village  and  unable  to  talk  with 
the  Chinese.  I  understand  that  something 
la  being  done  to  improve  this  situation.  It 
Is  high  time.  "Vinegar"  Joe  dldnt  believe 
In  It  so  I  have  been  told. 

The  other  notion  I  have  Is  that  we  will 
profit  more  in  the  long  run  If  we  try  as  an 


ally  to  proceed  at  a  rate  a  little  more  nearly 
the  speed  at  which  the  Chlbese  can  cooperate. 
If  we  Insist  on  going  at  (ur  speed  then  we 
wlU  do  the  Job  for  them  snd  they  will  come 
out  as  weak  or  weaker  tl  lan  they  went  In. 
It  win  be  a  real  tragedy  V  i  all  If  we  do  most 
of  the  driving  In  getting 
of  China. 

Sincerely, 


the  Japanese  out 


Gerald. 


The  Ute  Alton  P.  Tisdei 


EXTENSION  OF 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  I  .BRYSON 

or  SOXTTH  CAl  lOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Juke  6.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Alton  P.  Tisdei,  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  the  Gov  ;rnment  Printing 
OfiBce,  where  he  has  faithfully  worked 
for  nearly  half  a  centui  y,  has  been  noted 
with  regret. 

In  company  with  my  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Beckworth,  of  Texas,  and 
Gathings,  of  Arkansas.  I  attended  the 
funeral  services  of  Mr. '  ?isdel  on  Monday, 
June  4,  here  in  Washii  gton.  The  large 
crowd  paying  last  resjects  to  this  de- 
voted public  servant  ga  i^e  testimony  that 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  su- 
periors as  well  as  his  subordinates. 

During  the  48  consecjutive  years  of  Mr. 
Tisdel's  work  he  was  se  Idom,  if  ever,  ab- 
sent except  for  the  shojrt  time  before  his 
passing. 

Through  faithful  and 
tion  to  the  public  trust  | 
Tisdei  advanced  froi 
common  laborer  to  tt 
dency  of  his  departme 
over  the  Document  of 
time  was  running  at  a  deficit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  applyii^g  strict  rigid  busi- 
ness principles  thereto,  a  net  earning  of 
a  million  dollars  annuil  profit  now  flows 
Into  the  Government 

It  is  entirely  fitting  aid  proper  that  this 
loyal,  patriotic  public  .<^rvant's  record  be 
oflBcially  acknowledged.  Let  all  of  us 
seek  to  emulate  the  fiie  example  set  by 


diligent  applica- 

issigned  him.  Mr. 

the  grade  of  a 

it  of  superinten- 

it.    Upon  taking 

Ice  which  at  that 


Superintendent  Tisdei 
remarks  I  attach  here 
the  Washington  Post  bf  June  2: 

AlTON     P.     TiSDEL,     VETBIAN    UNTTID     STATES 

OmciAL.  Dms 


whole 


at 


Alton  P.  Tisdei.  65. 
intendent  of  Documents 
Printing  Office  won  him 
Sam's  Bookseller,"  died 
tal   yesterday    morning 
month's  Illness. 

In  his  48  years  of 
Tisdei  built  up  the  Olfic^ 
of  Documents  from   an 
cost  the  Government 
that  now  returns  more 
In    profits    to    the 
served  as  Assistant 
until  1921,  when  he  was 
Intendent. 


position  as  Super- 
of  the  Government 
the  title  of  "Uncle 

Emergency  Hospl- 
ifter   more    than    a 


Treag  ury 


STARTED    WITH 

prior   to   the  90' 


Just 
Washington  Post  carrier 
considerable  pride  of  the 
walk  from  his  home  on 
old  Post  Building  at  Tendi 
at  4  a.  m.,  get  his  papers , 


As  a  part  of  my 
o  an  article  from 


Oovfmment  service  Mr. 

of  Superintendent 

organization   which 

moAey  each  year  to  one 

tlian  a  million  dollars 

annually.      He 

Superintendent  from  1908 

advanced  to  Super- 


THI    POST 

Mr.  Tisdei  was  a 
boy.  He  told  with 
days  when  he  would 

Street  NW.  to  the 

and  E  Streets  NW. 

and  then  serve  his 


paper  route  from  his  home  up  to  Florida 
Avenue  NE.,  then  the  "boundary"  of  Wash- 
Ligton. 

Mr.  Tisdei  was  born  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
on  October  17,  1879,  the  son  of  Henry  Carter 
Tlsdel  and  Martha  Ann  Purdy  Tisdei.  He 
attended  the  public  schools,  graduated  from 
Central  High  School,  and  later  from  the  Pace 
School  of  Accountancy. 

His  long  Government  career  of  more  than 
48  years  began  in  1897  when  he  took  a  posi- 
tion In  the  Docimients  Division  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  His  maternal 
grandmother,  his  father  and  mother  and  two 
aimts,  as  well  as  his  only  brother,  Willard  S. 
Tlsdel,  all  at  some  time  worked  In  that  office. 

HANDLED   BIG   TASK 

The  office  which  Mr.  Tlsdel  headed  now 
distributes  about  30,000.000  publications 
yearly,  many  of  them  at  no  cost.  About 
60.000  types  are  distributed.  One  of  the  big- 
gest Jobs  he  directed  was  the  distribution  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  codes 
during  the  early  part  of  the  New  Deal.  A 
best  seller  has  been  a  baby  book  Issued  by 
the  Labor  Department,  which  retails  at  10 
cents  a  copy. 

Although  the  GPO  was  prohibited  by  law 
from  advertising,  Mr.  Tlsdel  received  consid- 
erable help  from  the  American  Library  As'^o- 
clatlon  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Each 
month.  Its  bulletin  listed  the  Government 
books  and  pamphlets  available.  Another 
practice  that  brought  In  revenue  was  close 
cooperation  with  trade  Journals,  which 
pointed  out  to  their  readers  the  advantages 
of  certain  Government  books. 

Mr.  Tlsdel,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Association,  always  attended 
Library  Association  meetings  as  the  Govern- 
ment representative. 

CHEATED   "CAREER"    OFFICE 

Mr.  Tisdel's  ability  in  building  up  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents'  office  was 
recognized  by  the  varloxis  administrations 
since  that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  last  ad- 
ministration. The  office  has  been  considered 
during  his  Incumbency  not  as  a  patronage 
position  but  as  a  career  position. 

As  a  young  man  Mr.  Tlsdel.  who  was  of^ 
robust    build,    was    a    member    of   the    old 
Analostan  Boat  Club  and  was  a  member  of 
Its  rowing  crew  on  the  Potomac.    He  also 
was  a  skilled  tennis  player. 

On  bis  birthday  in  1907,  he  married  Miss 
Virginia  Cooke,  a  native  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Tlsdel  survives  him,  as  does  his  only 
brother,  Willard  8.  Tlsdel,  retired  secretary 
of  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co..  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Tisdel's  father  died  In  1891  and  his 
mother  died  in  1938. 

Mr.  Tlsdel  was  well  known  In  Government 
circles,  especially  to  members  of  the  congres- 
sional committees  on  printing  and  In  all  de- 
partments whose  publications  he  distributed 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  He  was  much 
beloved  and  had  many  friends  In  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  His  long  record  of 
service  there  was  uninterrupted  until  about 
5  3rears  ago  when  he  was  compelled  by  Illness 
to  remain  away  from  work  a  month.  His 
last  Illness  had  kept  him  from  his  desk  mors 
than  a  month. 


He  Will  Be  There 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  6.  1945 

Mrs.    DOUGLAS    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd.  I 
include  an  ode  to  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  by  Gladys  J.  Stephen- 
son entitled  "He  Will  Be  There": 

The  great  white  ship  moves  slowly  through 
the  Golden  Gate.  No  one  sees  It,  but  It  Is 
there. 

And  on  the  topmost  deck  Is  a  tall  man  who 
loves  the  sea.  The  winds  whip  the  old  navy 
cape  which  he  has  worn  around  the  world. 
His  eyes  are  calm,  serene  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  eternal  verities.  In  his 
eyes  Is  still  the  vision  of  a  brave  new  world. 
And  he  walks  the  deck.  He  walks — freely, 
triumphantly,  he  walks. 

And  no  one  sees  him — no  one  except  the 
host  of  sailors  who  are  his  guests  on  this 
voyage.  They  are  all  there,  all  those  who 
have  died  at  sea  In  this  great  war — who  have 
died  that  you  and  I  and  all  men  might  be 
free.  And  their  eyes  shine,  and  they  smile 
with  happiness,  and  they  walk  a  little  more 
proudly,  because  their  Commander  In  Chief 
has  come  to  be  with  them.  No  one  sees  them, 
but  they  are  there. 

And  the  tall  man  in  the  navy  cape  wlU  be 
present  at  that  meeting  of  men  from  many 
lands.  In  the  great  city  by  the  Golden  Gate. 
And  the  sailors  wiU  be  there.  And  soldiers 
from  many  battlefields,  and  men  who  winged 
their  way  through  death-fiUed  skies.  They 
will  all  be  there.  They  will  watch  and  they 
will  listen. 

And  the  tall  man  will  speak  to  the  men 
from  many  lands,  from  our  land.  He  will 
speak  to  their  minds.  He  will  speak  urgently 
to  their  hearts. 

O  God,  grant  that  they  listen. 

God  grant  that  they  heed. 

Qlaots  J.  Stxfhxnson. 

April  17,  1945. 


Open  Letter  to  the  American  Delegates  to 
the  San  FrancUco  Coaference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE  t 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  LePEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Coif- 
GRESSioNAL  RECORD  at  the  request  of  my 
constituent.  Judge  William  H.  Wadhams, 
an  international  lawyer,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  peace  conference  fol- 
lowing World  War  I,  an  open  letter  sent 
to  our  delegates  In  San  Francisco  and 
the  signers  of  this  letter: 

Mat  17,  1945. 
To  the  United  States  Delegates  to  the  United 
Nations    Conference    on    International 
Organization: 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  prq;x»ala  '^ 
establish  an  International  organization"  to 
"malnUln  International  peace  and  security,** 
It  Is  necessary  that  a  set  of  rules  of  funda- 
mental law  be  agreed  upon  and  be  Incorpo- 
rated in  a  constitution  or  organic  law,  and 
that  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Nations 
be  established  with  Judicial  power  to  deter- 
mine when  those  laws  have  been  violated  by 
nations  or  the  Individuals  who  compose  them. 

This  Judicial  function  shovUd  not  be  «n- 
trtisted  to  the  Secvulty  Council.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  should  be  restricted  to  the  use 
of  force  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the 
Court  renders  a  decision,  an<l  to  enforce, 
when  neoessfU7,  the  decision  of  the  Court 
after  It  has  been  rendered. 


The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  Ignoring, 
excepting  in  minor  matters,  the  necessity  oX 
a  Judicial  determination,  have  centered  at- 
tention on  the  use  of  iome  by  an  executive 
body  to  suppress  aggrSEsion  or  use  of  force. 
The  use  of  force,  however,  cannot  be  pre- 
vented when  Justice  is  denied.  Justice  Is 
d«nled  unless  rules  of  conduct  between 
states  have  been  agreed  upon,  and  are  Impar- 
tially applied  by  a  court  to  the  particular 
case,  and  are  enforced. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  fall  to 
prohibit  the  acts  which  the  United  Nations 
have  already  agreed  are  the  principal  causes 
of  war.  These  causes,  and  the  way  to  eUmi- 
nate  them,  were  proclaimed  In  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  This  method  was  agreed  to  as  a 
basis  of  Joint  action  by  the  United  Nations 
In  their  declaration  signed  on  January  2. 
1942.  It  was  subscribed  to  as  a  common 
program.  It  should,  therefore,  form  the  basis 
of  the  set  of  rxilts  of  fundamental  law  reg- 
ulating the  conduct  of  states.  This  set  of 
rules  should  be  Incorporated  In  the  charter  or 
constitution  now  being  drafted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Bespecilfully   submitted. 

Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Sen- 
ate; Ruhl  J.  BarUett,  Dean,  Fletch- 
er School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
Medford,  Mass.;  W.  Calvin  Ches- 
nut.  United  States  District  Judge, 
Baltimore;  Richard  8.  Chllds, 
Chairman,  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration; Guy  Richards 
Crump,  Former  Judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  California;  Stephen 
Duggan,  Educator;  Luclen  D. 
Gardner.  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama;  Chauncey  B. 
Oarver,  New  York  Bar;  Plerson 
Hall,  United  States  District  Judge, 
Los  Angeles;  William  M.  Hepburn. 
dean  of  School  of  Law,  University 
of  Alabama;  John  C.  Knox.  Senior 
United  States  District  Judge,  New 
York  City;  Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  For- 
mer President,  American  Branch, 
International  Law  Association: 
Charles  M.  LaFollette,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives; 
^  Robert  McC    Marsh,  Former  Jus- 

tice, New  York  Supreme  Court; 
Marshall  F.  McComb,  Assoclste 
Justice,  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peals; J.  F.  T.  O'Connor,  United 
States  District  Judge,  Los  Angeles; 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  James  W.  Ryan, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Law.  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association;  William  H. 
Wadhams,  Former  Judge,  New 
York  Court  of  General  Sessions; 
llyron  Westover,  Judge,  the  Supe- 
rior Cotu-t,  Los  Angeles;  Robert  M. 
Wllklan.  United  States  Di^rict 
Judge.  Cleveland;  Ignatius  M.  Wil- 
kinson, New  York  Bar. 


Court  Action  Begun  To  Compel  Shipyard 
To  Rehire  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  TKWNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6.  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Times-Herald: 


OOUXT  SUIT  ECCX7N  TO  COMPXI.  SHIFTAXD  TX> 
RTHIRE    VETERAN 

New  YoKK,  June  5. — A  possible  test  case  on 
the  right  of  veterans  to  claim  their  prewar 
Jobs  started  through  Federal  court  channels 
today. 

It  was  the  case  of  a  shipyard  welder  who 
was  honorably  discharged  Irom  the  Anny  and 
was  refused  full  reemployment  in  his  old  Job 
because  a  labor  union  objected  to  his  replac- 
ing a  nonveteran. 

Col.  Arthur  V.  McDermott,  New  York  City 
director  of  Sel-HStive  Service,  sought  action 
through  the  United  States  attorney  in  Brook- 
lyn to  compel  the  Sullivan  D.-ydock  &  Re- 
pair Corp.,  Brooklyn,  to  rehire  the  veteran 
for  full-time  work  and  pay  him  for  time  lost 
during  lay-offs. 

McDermott  said  the  worker  is  Abraham 
Flshgold  of  Brooklyn.  Flshgold.  he  said,  was 
honorably  discharged  last  August,  rehired 
a'  Suulvan  on  a  temporary  basis  and  laid  off 
several  times  because  Local  13,  Industrial 
Union  of  Marine  and  Shipbuilders  Union 
(CIO),  protested  his  employment. 


Bretton  Woods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAuroKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  S,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
word  "unity"  has  become  the  key  to  our 
times.  It  first  swung  wide  the  heavy 
doors  to  military  victory  in  Europe.  At 
Teheran  and  Yalta  the  three  great  Al- 
lied Nations,  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  Russia,  met,  and  chose  this  key  to 
open  the  political  door  to  a  great  tomor- 
row of  peacetime  victory  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

The  decisions  reached  at  the  Crimea 
Conference  signified  the  determination 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  place 
foremost,  disregarding  as  minor  all  dis- 
tracting factors,  cooperation  for  perma- 
nent peace  and  world  prosperity.  On 
February  15,  two  economic  unity  keys 
were  stuck  in  the  doors  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  respectively.  One  was  for- 
mally labeled  S.  540,  and  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Wagner  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee;  the  other, 
H.  R.  2211  (later  changed  to  H.  R.  3314). 
and  introduced  by  Chairman  Spence  of' 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

Both  bills  authorized  United  States 
participation  in  an  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  in  ac- 
cordance with  principles  formulated  at 
the  Bretton  Woods  Conference. 

Our  late  President.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  has  called  Bretton  Woods  the 
"cornerstone  for  international  economic 
cooperation."  The  world  must  be  re- 
built, and  its  capacity  to  supply  its  2.000.- 
000,000  people  expanded  if  we  are  all  to 
enjoy  a  future  of  prosperity  and  peace. 
First,  Europe  must  be  put  on  her  feet. 
Good  business  dictates  that  this  shall  be 
reconstruction,  not  merely  relief;  to  this 
end  the  peoples  of  Europe  must  obtain  a 
means  of  payment  for  what  we  sell  them, 
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since,  at  the  moment,  they  are  financially 
prostrate. 

Unless  a  suitable  means  of  financing 
them  Is  found,  they,  unable  to  restore 
their  economies,  will  be  forced  to  beg 
again  the  dog-eat-dog  system  of  dis- 
criminatory trade  practices,  restrictive 
exchange  controls,  competitive  depreci- 
ation of  currencies,  and  other  forms  of 
economic  warfare  that  have  always  in 
the  past  led  to  political  and  finally  mili- 
tary warfare.  Se<x)nd,  we  must  sell  at 
least  fifteen  billion  in  products  and  serv- 
ices abroad  to  sustain  at  home  the  full 
emploj-ment  in  peace  that  we  have 
achieved  in  war. 

Bretton  Woods  is  the  key  to  expanding 
foreign  trade,  and  on  foreign  trade  de- 
pends a  minimum  of  5.000.000  of  the  60.- 
000.000  goal  in  postwar  jobs.  In  addition 
to  recreating  and  expanding  our  former 
European  markets,  new  world  markets 
must  be  created  by  developing  backward 
countries.  By  rjiising  the  standard  of 
bving  for  the  whole  world,  the  economic 
security  of  every  mdividual  nation  is  in- 
sured. 

The  monetary  fund  will  primarily  sta- 
bilize currency  and  exchange  rates  be- 
tween nations,  thus  facilitating  financial 
transactions  and  eliminating  the  old 
competitive  barter  system.  It  will  also 
make  short-term  loans  for  immediate  re- 
vlvlcation  of  trade.  The  bank  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  long  term 
loans  for  recoas>tructlon  and  develop- 
ment, guaranteeing  private  loans  and 
selling  stock. 

A  very  important  and  Infrequently 
mentioned  consideration  is  that  the  bank 
will  insure  against  German  or  European 
rearmament,  since  it  can  control  the 
economic  development  of  member  coun- 
tries through  channeling  private  invest- 
ments so  as  to  grant  loans  only  to  non- 
war  enterprises.  The  spreading  of  car- 
tels can  similarly  be  prevented.  We  in 
California  will  be  particularly  benefited 
in  our  trade  with  China,  since  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  will  .stabilize  exchange  rates 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  bank 
will  back  loans  made  by  us  to  China. 
With  the  aid  of  the  bank,  China  and  Cali- 
fornia can  be  of  great  mutual  benefit  in 
an  economic  sense. 

The  enemies  of  Bretton  Woods  will 
seek  to  add  to  S.  540  and  H.  R.  3314 
crippling  amendments  which  will  draw 
support  from  forces  which  have  reserva- 
tions on  certain  phases.  They  know 
that  to  amend  Bretton  Woods  is  to  kill 
It.  The  old  game  of  destroying  by  ac- 
cepting nothing  short  of  perfection,  the 
game  which  worlced  so  well  In  1919  with 
the  League  of  Nations,  will  be  tried  again. 
But  the  issue  before  Congress  now  is 
not  a  system  whose  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness is  guaranteed.  That  would  be 
impossible.   Franklin  Roosevelt  has  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  Im- 
pression that  the  fund  and  bank  are  all 
that  we  will  need  to  solve  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  will  face  the  United  Nations  when 
the  war  is  over.  •  •  •  There  are  other 
problems.  •  •  "  It  is  my  expectation 
that  other  proposals  will  shortly  be  read. 

Bretton  Woods  is  only  the  first  step, 
but  it  is  the  essential,  primary  step,  and 
one  on  which  4^1  nations  have  agreed. 
That  in  Itself  is  no  mean  trick.    As  th« 


Crimea  Conference  sou  fht  an  end  to  po- 
litical warfare,  Bretton  Woods  seeks  an 
end  to  economic  warfiire,  an  assurance 
that  the  war  wilfnot  oily  be  well  fought 
but  well  won.  The  kjeys  of  leconomic 
unity.  S.  540  and  H.  R.  3314,  are  sticking 
in  the  doors  of  Congre*.  It  is  up  to  the 
American  j)eople  to  turn  them,  to  open 
yet  one  more  gate  on  tne  road  to  lasting 
peace  and  increasing  prosperitj'.  I  can- 
not ask.  "Will  we  do  it?  "  I  must  say.  '"We 
must  do  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  have  considered 
the   conditions  vmder  which  our   lives 
have  been  lived — two  world  wars  within 
less  than  25  years,  the  Succession  of  wars 
between  that  prepared  the  way  for  the 
second  world  conflagri  tion.  Nazi  degen- 
eration  and   brutality,   drought,   bread 
lines,    depression,    foreclosure,    hunger, 
poverty,  and  man's  inhumanity  to  man — 
I  have  felt  that  of  all  generations  that 
have  lived  on  the  eartji  ours  i.s  one  most 
accursed  and  desolated.     Yet,  when  I 
dream  of  the  future,  I  sometimes  think 
we  may  be  among  tie  most  fortunate 
and  blessed  of  generations.     The  Old 
World  is  in  ruins,  and  many  of  our  best 
and  bravest  men  lie  buried  under  those 
ruins.    But  we  have  been  given  in  un- 
limited measure  the  gbdlike  opportunity 
to  create  a  new  world  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old.    V7e  owe  it  to  those  men  to  seize 
the  opportunity.  J 

H.  R.  3314.  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments bill,  offers  the  American  people, 
through  us  as  Representatives,  the  first 
creative  opportunity  tc  make  a  new  world 
different  from  the  old  For  the  practice 
of  the  destructive  tech  liques  of  economic 
warfare  we  may  substitute  cooperation 
among  nations.  We  cinnot^lose  sight  of 
the  weight  and  signif  cance'  that  attach 
to  United  States  action.  When  the 
Banking  and  Currenc:  r  Committee  voted 
favorably,  and  by  su-h  an  overwhelm- 
ingly majority,  on  this  legislation,  the 
effect  on  the  delegated  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  wasjelectric.  It  is  not 
a  rhetorical  exaggerapon  to  say  we  can 
substitute  cooperatioti  for  the  play  of 
selfish  antagonisms.  We  are  the  rich- 
est, the  most  product ije,  the  most  power- 
ful, and  the  most  respected  nation  in  the 
world.  The  shape  ol 
future  can  be  of  our  r 
I  like  to  draw  an  ai 
creation  of  the  world 
first  chapter  of  Genei 
task  that  lies  befon 
solidly  and  well.  I 
will  be  able  to  look  uj 
say  that  it  is  good. 

To  build  soUdly  ahd  weE.  we  must 
begin  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
world,  and  create  tne  material  condi- 
tions on  which  moral  ind  spiritual  values 
must  be  based  if  thet  are  to  live.  The 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  will  create 
those  conditions.  IrJ  its  statement  on 
this  legislation,  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  was  echoing  the  sen- 
timents of  business  and  professional 
groups  throughout  the  South  when  it 
wrote  that  it  "recognizes  these  measures 
as  the  Tn<n<"^"m  for  an  international 
program  basic  to  the  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  problems  of 
the  South  and  the  Na  ion." 
I  would  add:  "and  )f  the  world." 


!  the  world  of  the 
laking. 

^alcgy  tietween  the 
desciibed  in  the 
|s  and  the  creative 
us.  If  we  build 
lieve  that  we.  too, 
)on  the  world  and 


Full  employment,  a  high  standard  of 
living,  financial  stability  so  that  busi- 
nessmen in  one  country  can  conduct 
business  swiftly  and  with  confidence  with 
businessmen  in  other  countries,  expand- 
ed production,  sound  money,  orderly 
procedures  for  international  exchange — 
these  are  the  essentials  to  a  healthy  in- 
ternational economy  within  whose  frame 
we  can  create  pohtical  stability  and 
peaceful  international  cooperation  in  all 
fields  of  human  activity.  This  is  the 
great  creative  endeavor  which  we  have 
been  offered  the  chance  to  initiate  by 
voting  United  States  approval  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements. 


Release  of  Automotive  Textiles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OF  NKw  jiasry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7,  1945 

Mr.  POWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  growing  fear  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment during  the  reconversion  period. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  my  good  friend  J.  R.  Millar,  presi- 
dent of  National  Automotive  Fibres,  Inc.. 
to  the  Honorable  J.  A.  Krug.  Chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Mr.  Millar's  thoughtful  letter  brings 
strongly  to  the  attention  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  the  need  for  govern- 
mental action  at  the  present  time  to  re- 
lease textiles  for  the  production  of  au- 
tomotive interior  trim. 

National  Automotive  Fibres.  Inc..  has 
nine  plants  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  one  of  which  is  located  in  my 
home  town  of  Trenton,  N.  J.  I  realize 
how  important  it  is  for  my  Trenton  con- 
stituents, as  well  as  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  for  the  War  Production  Board  to 
take  aggressive  action  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  Mr.  Millar  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Krug. 

Mr.  Millar's  letter  follows: 

June  5,  1945. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Krug, 

Chairman,   War  Production  Board, 
Social  Security  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Krug:  The  Increasing  cut- 
backs in  production  in  all  of  our  plants  for 
the  war  effort  has  forced  me  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  urgent  necessity  which  has 
arisen  for  release  of  textiles  for  the  produc- 
tion of  automotive  Interior  trim. 

Our  corporation  was,  before  the  war,  the 
principal  supplier  of  trim  materials  for  the 
autonrotive  industry.  During  the  emergency 
we  devoted  our  facilities  100  percent  to  aid- 
ing the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  W« 
have  manufactured  parachutes,  tents,  life- 
belts, life  jackets,  ponchos,  and  a  myriad  of 
other  items  which  played  a  material  part  In 
the  victory  over  Germany. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  production  has  been 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces  which  are  now  cut- 
ting back  on  their  contracts  due  to  th« 
changing  nattire  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
As  a  result  of  these  cut-backs,  we  are  faced, 
in  all  of  our  plants,  with  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  personnel  unless  some  assistance 
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Is  given  us  by  the  War  Prod  action  Board 
which  will  enable  our  corporal,  on  to  return 
to  Its  normal  peacetime  production  for  the 
automotive   industry. 

Despite  the  belief  prevalent  that  automo- 
bUcR  could  be  manufactured  without  Govern- 
ment assistance,  this  situation  coes  not  apply 
to  the  interior-trim  field,  since  the  Govern- 
ment has  conunandeered  all  facilities  for  the 
weaving  of  textiles  and  has  also  comman- 
deered all  importations  of  textiles.  Under 
this  100-percent  commandeering  policy.  It  is 
Impossible  for  us,  or  any  other  firm,  to  fab- 
ricate automotive  textiles  unless  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  goods  are  mad;  available  by 
WPB  to  our  industry  for  that  purpose. 

Several  large  automobile  rianufacturers 
are  now  sending  us  orders  whi:h  we  cannot 
fill.  We  have  the  equipment,  which  is  now 
running  at  a  slow  pace  and  w.ll  soon  stand 
Idle,  we  have  the  manpower  which  will  soon 
become  stirplus,  and  we  have  tiie  market  for 
our  products.  The  only  thing  we  do  not 
have  is  the  material  necessary  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  these  products.  We  believe  our 
request  that  the  Government  assist  us  in 
obtaining  the  textiles  necessary  for  the  first 
production  of  cars  is  in  the  ^>est  Interests, 
not  only  of  our  organization  aiid  its  employ- 
ees, but  also  In  the  Interest  of  the  economic 
struction  of  our  Nation.  The  cut-back  pe- 
riod- In  our  industry  will  thro^?  a  labor  sxir- 
plus  into  the  manpower  msJkets  of  the 
country.  If  we  are  permitted  ;o  resume  our 
peacetime  line  of  business  and  if  we  are 
given  the  necessary  textiles,  o\ir  corporation 
will  be  In  a  position  to  assist  in  absorbing 
some  of  the  Imminent  and  seri  )us  labor  sur- 
plus. Naturally,  any  large-sec  le  production 
in  our  company  for  the  automotive  indus- 
try wiU  require  several  months  of  prepara- 
tion. Before  we  can  adequately  prepare  for 
such  production  we  must  have  assurance 
from  the  Government  that  a  si  fflclent  quan- 
tity of  textiles  wiU  be  made  available  to  us 
for  this  purpose 

We  have  plants  in  Detroit,  Mich.;  Oakland 
and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Cohces  and  Little 
Falls.  N.  Y.;  and  Trenton,  N.  J.;  whose  facil- 
ities are  normally  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  production  for  the  automotive  industry. 
Each  of  these  plants  and  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  they  employ  will  be  bene- 
fited by  a  release  of  fabrics. 

I  should  like  specifically  to  bring  to  yoiu: 
attention  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  in- 
terior trim  in  an  automobile  is  only  an 
Insignificant  percentage  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  car.  However,  the  men  and  women  who 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
trim  are  Just  as  Important  tc  our  Nation's 
economy  as  are  the  men  and  women  in  any 
other  Industry.  Present  plan?  are  for  cars 
to  be  rolling  off  the  assembly  line  by  August 
1,  1945.  Not  only  are  our  employees  as 
Important  to  the  Nation's  economy  as  are 
the  men  and  women  in  any  dther  Industry 
but  the  trim  we  manufacture  li  as  Important 
to  the  automobile  as  is  the  motor  or  the 
wheels.  Consequently,  if  we  are  unable  to 
obtain  materials  for  the  manu'acture  of  this 
trim,  it  will  be  impossible  to  pro«luce  auto- 
mobiles; and  resultant  unemployment  will 
spread  through  the  entire  aatomotive  In- 
dustry. To  give  you  a  specific  idea  as  to 
the  amount  of  textiles  and  allied  materials 
which  are  now  under  the  cantrol  of  the 
Goverrunent  and  which  will  be  required  for 
the  first  3  months  of  new-car  production,  I 
append  a  complete  list  of  thesi  materials  by 
months.  You  will  note  that  we  must  have 
the  material  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of 
shipment  to  the  automobile  laanufactvu-ers 
so  we  can  fabricate  the  trim.  This  list  has 
been  figured  by  our  plant  managers  and  is 
definitely  on  the  conservative  side.  It  rep- 
resents the  minimum  amount  of  material 
required  by  us  to  meet  the  minimum  de- 
mands upon  us  for  Interior  trim  by  the 
atitomoblle  manufacturers.  The  list  fol- 
lows: 


Tobacco  cloth,  36-inch:  *  Tarda 

July  1945 _  190,000 

Augxist  1945 870,000 

September  1948 1,840,000 

Cotton  sheeting: 

Se-inch,  44/40,  7.45  vards: 

July  1945. 4,000 

August  1945 18.000 

September  1945 28.000 

62-lnch,  44  40,  6.15  yards: 

July 4,200 

August 19.500 

September  ___ 31,000 

60-inch.  44/40.  4.46  yards: 

July 6.900 

August . 82.000 

September 48.000 

60-inch.  40/40.  3.26  yards: 

July. 4,800 

August 23,  50O 

September 36.  000 

66-lnch.  44/40.  4.05  yards; 

July— _- 6,000 

August 26,500 

September 42,200 

Sisal:  Pounds 

July 310,000 

August .-_  1,  375,  000 

September 2. 427,  000 

Bead  linings: 

71-lnch,  38/46,  1.12  yards:  Yards 

July. _ 3,900 

August 17,400 

September 27,950 

31-inch,  44/40.  5  yards: 

July. 4,500 

August 21,000 

September 55,005 

Osnaburg: 

July 90.  000 

August 208,  000 

September 300.  000 

Burlap     for    pads,     40 -inch.    7^^ 
ounces : 

July _ 72.  000 

August 320.  000 

September 609,000 

Burlap    for    carpet,    48-lncb.    7V4 
oimces : 

July .-  46,  000 

August- _  122,  000 

September 211,  000 

Cotton  linters:  Pounds 

July  -. 158, 000 

August 587.000 

September _  926,000 

Thread: 

12/4    silk     finish,     4,800-yard 

cones :  Cones 

Jtdy _ 20 

August 72 

September 124 

16/3  or  12/4  natural  cotton: 

July 1.250 

August 5.500 

September 8,500 

16/4  sUk  finish: 

July 92 

August 410 

September 650 

12/4  regular; 

July 3 

August 10 

September 21 

16/4  cotton.  4,800-yard  cones: 

July.. 20 

August 52 

September .  76 

20/4  cotton: 

July.. 65 

August 290 

September 420 

30/4  cotton,  4. 800 -yard  cones: 

July 10 

August 45 

September .  75 

80/2  cotton: 

July 6 

August 25 

Beptember _,^.  36 


I  can  easily  support  this  letter  by  requests 
from  the  Chrysler  Corp.  and  other  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  concerns  with  which 
we  do  business,  but  I  know  that  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  automotive  field  you  can 
see  how  urgent  It  Is  that  material  be  made 
available  for  trimming  the  Interiors  of 
the  new  cars.  This  really  bolls  Itself  down 
to  the  essential  fact  that  new  cars  cannot 
he  produced  without  automotive  trim  and 
no  textiles  can  be  obtained  for  this  trim 
unless  they  are  released  by  the  Government 
In  sufficient  quantity. 

There  have  been  reports  in  the  automotive 
Industry  that  a  plan  for  the  allocation  of 
textiles  to  our  field  has  been  drafted  within 
WPB  and  that  this  plan  is  awaiting  policy 
approval  by  you  and  your  assistants.  I  hope 
you  can  give  this  matter  your  Immediate 
attention  and  that  you  will  see  to  it  that 
arrangements  are  made  to  make  available  to 
us,  and  others  In  our  field,  textiles  which  will 
be  required  to  trim  the  passenger  automo- 
bUes  which  will  be  produced  this  year  and 
which  are  badly  needed  to  avert  a  break- 
down of  our  transportation  system  and  to 
avoid  serious  unemployment  which  will  be 
destructive  to  our  national  economy. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

J.  R.  Mn.LAB, 

President. 


Congrecsional  Expense  Allowance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  will  vote  "no"  on  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  Hou.se.  with  respect 
to  the  allowance  of  $2  500  to  Members 
for  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
conduct  of  congressional  business,  al- 
though there  are  many  reasons  to  justify 
an  allowance. 

Without  enumerating  all  of  these  rea- 
sons I  merely  mention,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, that  a  Member  of  Congress 
should  not  be  expected  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  pocket  the  expenses  he  incurs, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  his 
constituents,  any  more  than  for  any 
businessman  who  comes  to  Washing- 
ton representing  his  employer,  to  pay 
out  of  his  own  salary  the  expenses  he 
incurs  while  doing  the  business  of  his 
employer.  To  require  him  to  do  so  would 
be  considered  unfair  and  unjust  on  the 
part  of  the  employer.  Consequently,  It 
is  the  universal  custom  for  the  employer 
to  allow  his  representative  an  expense 
account  and  to  pay  all  of  his  expenses 
so  incurred.  Furthermore,  the  expense 
money  so  received  is  not  considered  by 
our  Federal  income  laws  as  taxable  in- 
come. Therefore,  it  is  exempt  from  tax- 
ation. 

The  position  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  businessman 
I  have  already  mentioned.  He  is  elected 
by  the  citizens  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict to  come  to  Washington  and  repre- 
sent them.  He  is  in  Washington  on  their 
business.  He  incurs  expenses  far  beyond 
the  clerical  assistance  that  is  provided. 
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The  bill  now  before  the  Hoiase  makes  an 
allowance  for  payment  of  such  expenses. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  allowance  is 
for  exi)enses  it  is  not  subject  to  income 
taxation.  This  bill  seeks  to  establish 
the  same  basis  for  payment  of  expenses 
incurred  by  a  Member  of  Congress  as  now 
applies  to  all  businessmen  throughout 
the  entire  count r:,r. 

However,  there  are  reasons  beyond  the 
question  of  whether  the  legislation  is 
just  or  meritorious  that,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  taken  ijito  consideration.  It  is 
these  reasons  that  prompt  me  to  vote 
against  the  allowance  of  expenses  at  this 
time. 

While  strictly  speaking,  such  an  al- 
lowance Is  not  an  increase  of  salary,  as 
some  may  argue,  yet  it  does  have  that 
effect  in  that  at  the  present  time  all  such 
expenses  are  paid  out  of  the  salary  re- 
ceived by  the  Member.  Thus,  by  such 
an  allowance  th(!re  is  a  net  gain  to  the 
Member.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
does  not  seem,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  ap- 
propriate or  proper  to  take  any  action 
that  may  even  b<;  considered  an  increase 
in  salary  for  Members  of  Congress,  when 
the  national  policy,  in  the  fight  against 
inflation,  has  been  to  refuse  any  increase 
above  the  15  percent  fixed  by  the  Little 
Steel  formula,  nor  when  so  many  white- 
collar  workers  have  not  even  had  such 
""an  increase. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Courier-Post  newspapers,  published  In 
Camden.  N.  J.,  dated  Thursday.  May  31, 
1945.  has  so  forcefully  and  logically  pre- 
sented the  viewpoint  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  merit  of  an  increase  In  congress 
sional  compensation,  yet  this  is  not  ah 
appropriate  time,  that  I  include  the  edi- 
torial as  a  part  oi  my  remarks : 

CONCRXSS  DXSSBVXS  A  KAISE — BXTT  WATT  A  WHILX, 
BOTSI 

Members  of  Congress  deserve  a  boost  In 
pay.  a  good-sized  l)00st. 

But  we  don't  like  to  see  Congressmen  shov- 
ing to  the  head  of  the  line  of  all  those  wait- 
ing   for   pay   IncrcE^es. 

Apparently  the  Senate  doesn't,  either. 

For  the  Senate  has  refxised  to  vote  Itself 
a  $a.500-a-year  Increase  in  compensation  in 
the  form  of  "expenses."  But.  applying  sena- 
torial courtesy  to  the  lower  House,  It  did  ap- 
prove the  same  Increase  which  the  Repre- 
sentatives had   voted   themselves. 

That  leaves  the  Representatives  in  a  highly 
embarrassing  pcsl;ion.  If  the  boost  goe« 
through,  theyll  be  getting  $2,500  a  year  more 
than  the  Senators.  (Members  of  both  Houses 
recelye  the  same  bitse  pay  of  910.000  a  year.) 

It  seems  certain  that  President  Trximan 
will  gracefully  remove  the  Representatives 
from  their  embarriissment — by  a  veto. 

That  will  leave  Congressmen's  pay  where 
It  was.  with  the  Members  of  Congress  forced 
to  put  Uncle  Billy  ind  Aunt  Sue  on  the  pay 
roll  as  clerks  to  eke  out  their  pay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't  believe  the 
$2.5C0  Increase  Is  enough  for  normal  times. 

Last  January  we  ]}ublished  an  editorial  en- 
dorsing a  suggesticn  of  the  National  Plan- 
ning Association  to  increase  the  pay  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  Housen  to  t23.CC0. 

But  we  added:  "It  would  have  to  await  the 
war's  end,  of  cours<;.  It  would  be  unthink- 
able to  boost  wages  no  spectacularly  in  Wash- 
ington whUe  we  are  striving  to  hold  the  wage 
line  against  inflation  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  country." 

That  still  holds. 

If  the  $2,500  Incrense  were  merely  a  straight 
Increase  in  pay.  It  would  amount  to  25  per- 
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cent— tar  beyond  the  Ifttle  Steel  formula 
of  15  percent. 

But  It  becomes  more  than  that,  what  some 
Congressmen  have  calle<l  a  "big  steal,"  be- 
cause the  money  la  la  Deled  exisenses — al- 
though not  subject  to  accounting: — and  free 
from  income  tax.  I 

We  hope  the  House  diesn't  wait  for  Tru- 
man's veto  and  resclntfe  its  action  before 
the  rest  of  the  country  gets  as  stirred  up  as 
the  two  Representatlvesj  who  indulged  in  a 
fist  fight  Tuesday.  | 

Federal  Judges  deserv^  pay  increases,  too. 

Their  position,  of  counse,  is  different  from 

that  c'  Congressmen.    Tpey  can't  raise  their 

own  pay.     All  they  can  [do  Is  to  sit  on  the 

bench  and  look  sad.         I 

But  there  are  bills  before  Congress  to  In- 
crease the  pay  of  Federal  Judges  $5,000  a 
year,  from  the  Chief  Juiice  to  Judges  of  the 
district  and  customs  courts.  That's  fair 
enough.  The  rate  of  pay  hasn't  changed 
since  1926,  and  the  Judges  in  effect  got  a  pay 
cut  when  in  1932  Congress  made  their  pay 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax. 

But  the  Federal  Judgts.  too,  should  take 
their  place  In  line  along  with  the  rest  of  vis. 
We  apply  high  standards  to  our  Federal 
servants.  In  Congress  md  on  the  bench. 
Most  of  them  are  able,  honest  men  who  do 
not  deserve  the  caricatues  and  caustic  Jokes 
leveled  at  them.  Ttxej  deserve  commen- 
surate pay.  But  they  should  stt  an  exam- 
ple, by  waiting  for  lncr(  ases  until  It's  O.  K. 
for  Joe  Doakes  to  get  a  boost  In  his  weekly 
pay  envelope. 


I 
or  I 


Education  for  turn  Youth 

EXTENSION  oi'  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  hroRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween Bob  Evans,  jiistinguished  CBS 
news  analyst,  and  myself  over  Station 
WFBL,  Syracuse,  N.  T..  May  18,  1945: 

Mr.  Evans.  Here  Is  Congressman  Hall  to 
talk    about    education 

Congressman  Hall.  Bjob.  25  years  ago.  life 
on  a  farm  to  the  boy  o^  girl  who  was  raised 
there  was  generally  considered  by  that  child, 
as  Just  one  long  drudge, 
dren  who  Joined  their 


a  few  weeks'  summer  outing  on  Grandpa's 
farm,  the  rural  boy  or  girl  seemed  sadly 
laclclng  in  every  positiv;  characteristic 

Mr.  Evans.  They  had  no  educational  fa- 
cilities such  as  Dick  Tra:y  and  Terry  and  the 
Pirates  In  the  comic  strl  w. 

Congressman  Hall,  .^nd  no  Superman  or 
Tom  Mix  on  the  radio, 
the  rural  boys  and  girlii  in  those  days  were 
not  lacking  In  posi  tlve  characteristics. 
Whenever  the  exterior  of  the  farm  youngster 
was  rubbed  off  a  bit, 
qualities  which  have  liiade  American  agri- 
culture what  it  Is  toda^  peered  forth.  But 
there  waa  no  question  t  ut  that  the  farmer's 
kids  could  do  with  a  Hit.  Not  alone  to  de- 
velop the  character  tlie  city  folks  didn't 
see  on  the  surface,  but  also  to  spur  on  the 
Initiative  so  sorely  needed  for  better  farm- 
ing In  the  days  to  come, 

Mr.  Evans.  And  so  some  forward-looking 
people  got  together  to  sep  what  could  be  done 
about  It. 


and  to  the  city  chil- 
country  cousins  for 


Congressman  Hall.  Yes.  The  school  au- 
thorities, the  farmers  themselves,  and  a  lot 
of  other  Interested  people  held  meetings  and 
talked  It  over.  They  saw  that  possibilities 
were  rich  for  giving  agriculture  a  brand  new 
approach,  and  a  brand  new  lift  toward  a 
better  life  for  the  generations  of  farm  people 
to  come.  Moreover,  these  citizens  wanted 
to  find  some  way  to  keep  young  people  on 
the  farm:  to  make  farming  so  attractive  they 
would  want  to  stay. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  then  too,  they  realized 
that  In  order  to  bring  production  and  prog- 
ress, the  youth  of  a  nation  must  take  a 
positive,  healthy  Interest  in  production  and 
progress. 

Congressman  Hall.  Yes.  They  concluded 
that  to  save  agriculture  the  farm  boy  him- 
self must  want  to  save  It. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  so 

Congressman  Hall.  And  so  they  examined 
rural  areas  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
were  found  to  be  thriving  and  well  off.  Many 
other  parts,  however,  were  backward  and 
poverty  stricken.  A  careful  analysis  showed 
that  where  the  youth  stayed  on  and  took 
pride  In  the  land,  the  land  and  the  com- 
munity almost   Invariably  responded. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  imagine  education — school 
systems  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  about 
more  advanced   communities. 

Congressman  Hall.  Bob,  wherever  rural 
school  systems  excelled,  the  youngsters  knew 
a  lot  about  their  parents*  farms.  In  up- 
state New  York,  where  education  In  the  rural 
districts — right  out  In  the  country — had 
been  fostered  thoroughly,  farm  youths  were 
raising  their  own  stock,  planting  their  own 
gardens,  and  gleaning  knowledge  which  was 
to  prove  invaluable  to  them  In  their  later  life 
on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Evans.  The  answer,  then,  wa.?  to  pro- 
vide specialized  and  extensive  coiu"ses  for  all 
communities. 

Congressman  Hall.  Yes.  Courses  In  agri- 
culture and  home  training  subjects.  Sub- 
jects designed  to  build  Interest  In  farm  life 
as  well  as  to  teach  better  ways  of  farming. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  so  the  4-H  Clubs  were 
born. 

Congressman  Hall.  They  were.  The  four- 
leaf  clover  supplied  the  lofty  symbol,  along 
with  an  H  for  every  leaf — head,  hands, 
heart,  and  hsalth  are  necessary  attributes. 
They  are  the  positive  forces  which  can  be 
encouraged  to  really  develop   agriculture. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  presume  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  4-H  Club  activities  In  up-8Ute 
New  York? 

Congressman  Hall.  I  am.  Bob.  The  New 
York  State  4-H  Club  movement  has  consist- 
ently grown  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
now  represents  a  great  force  for  good;  for 
progress  on  up-State  farms.  4-H  Club  lead- 
ers are  chosen  for  their  Intelligence,  their 
ability  to  handle  young  people,  and  their 
genuine  Interest  In  building  knowledge  and 
character. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  4-H  Clubs  didn't  have  easy 
sledding  In  the  beginning. 

Congressman  Hall.  No.  At  first  only  a 
handful  of  youngsters  responded.  It  took  a 
lot  of  persuasion  and  perseverence  on  the 
part  of  the  organizers  to  convince  some  par- 
ents that  anything  but  doing  actual  farm 
work  could  teach  their  children  how  to  run 
a  farm.  But  4-H  Club  extension  courses 
and  instruction  were  Interesting.  The  club 
meetings  were  wholesome  and  conducted  on 
a  high  plane. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  many  a  successful  fanner 
today  gained  as  much  experience  out  of  the 
books  and  courses  of  an  agriculture  college 
as  he  did  driving  a  tractor  In  the  back  forty. 

Congressman  Hall.  That's  right.  Bob.  Th« 
practical  knowledge  of  how  to  operate  a  farm 
can't  be  obtained  by  spending  all  one's  time 
hoeing  potatoes  or  milking  cows.  New  meth- 
ods are  being  discovered  every  day  about  how 
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to  do  these  and  a  hundred 'oth«r  farm  Jobs 
better.  The  4-H  Clubs,  with  their  capable 
leaders  and  agents,  are  pointing  the  way  to 
greater  efficiency  In  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  Congress  has  taken  new 
note  of  this  only  this  week. 

Congressman  Hall.  We  have.  Bob.  Early 
this  week  the  Committee  on  Agi  iculttire.  on 
which  I  serve,  reported  out  favorably  H.  R. 
1690,  otherwise  known  as  the  Flannagan  bill. 
A  bill  which  Increases  the  4-H  Club  budget 
by  nearly  $4,500,000.  The  House  passed  this 
bUl  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Evans.  Perhaps  you'd  better  tell  xu  a 
little  about  the  bill's  Ep>ecificatlc  ns. 

Congressman  Hall.  Under  the  provisions 
of  H.  R.  1690.  Bob,  any  county  agent  whose 
duties  are  so  manifold  that  he  Is  unable  to 
cover  his  territory  properly,  may  be  given  an 
assistant  to  work  with  the  clubs  In  more 
detail.  The  bill  also  extends  appointments 
of  regular  agents  to  those  cmmtles  where 
there  Is  no  4-H  Club  organlzaton  or  where 
there  Is  no  agent. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  short.  4-H  Club  iictivltles  will 
be  expanded. 

Congressman  Hall.  And  given  Impetus.  It 
Is  anticipated  that  increased  p<;rsonnel  and 
more  adequate  facilities  will  (nlarge  upon 
the  great  work  4-H  clubs  are  dolr  g  nationally. 
Individual  attention  to  each  club  Is  some- 
thing which  can  be  Improved  uptm,  I  am  told. 
The  appropriation  will  accomplish  this. 

Mr.  Evans.  But  do  I  understard  that  there 
still  Is  some  opposition  to  4-H  Clubs? 

Congressman  Hall.  Bob,  I  knov  quite  a  few 
people  are  skeptical  about  money  going  for 
what  they  call  cxtracurrlculi  r  activities. 
Some  consider  4-H  Clubs  are  extracurricular 
because  they  are  outside  the  regular  rural- 
school  education.  They  cannrt  see  why 
money  should  be  spent  on  then.  However, 
so  much  actual  good  has  come  from  these 
groups  that  farmers  themselves;  would  not 
allow  their  discontinuance.  The  true  stories 
told  about  how  much  4-H  has  'aught  rural 
youth  are  testimony  of  their  vali  e. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes.  I  understand  that  4-H 
Clubs  have  come  to  be  considered  of  great 
value  ever  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

Congressman  Hall.  Bob,  thest  4-H  Clubs 
have  served  as  spearheads  for  production  ef- 
forts on  the  farm.  They  have  encouraged  not 
only  individual  boys  and  girls  to  excel  In  the 
cultivation  of  Victory  gardens  but  also  whole 
sections  In  the  Job  of  increasing  wartime 
crops.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  firsthand  the 
work  of  what  the  4-H  Clubs  are  doing  In  my 
own  county.  I  made  the  awards  at  a  large 
hobby  show  In  Binghamton  and  saw  the  rural 
youth  of  the  district  run  off  with  the  honors 
of  this  show.  Those  youngsteis  had  built 
and  constructed  Just  about  ever^  kind  of  ob- 
ject you  can  Imagine.  They  w;re  practical 
and  accurate  In  their  building,  loo. 

Mr.  Evans.  Yes;  as  a  newspape:'man,  I  have 
seen  some  df  the  achievements  of  the  4-H 
Clubs  now  and  then,  and  could  I't  help  but 
be  Impressed.  In  addition  to  t  lat  they  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  such  healthy,  happy  kids. 

Congressman  Hall.  Any  boy  or  girl  who 
gets  the  enthusiasm  to  follow  4-H  work  Is 
bound  to  become  a  better  Ameri  :an,  a  better 
citizen.  Knowledge  Is  power  aid  whatever 
the  child  learns  as  a  result  of  his  contact 
with  this  practical  application  o'  good  farm- 
ing Is  sure  to  make  him  a  successful  farmer. 
Naturally,  the  extent  of  his  learning  is  up  to 
the  Individual  boy  or  girl,  but  tlie  sky  Is  the 
limit.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many  farm- 
ers, and  I  have  yet  to  hear  one  uay  anything 
but  the  very  best  about  their  ch  Idren's  rela- 
tion to  4-H  work.  So,  the  rural  youth  Is  now 
sure  of  a  vehicle  of  progress.  Ae  need  not 
stand  still  as  did  many  of  his  kind  In  the  old 
days.  There  are  fewer  barriers  in  his  way. 
In  his  close  contacts  with  new  fountains  of 
practical  learning  he  can  reach  b.-lghter  hori- 
zons than  ever  before.  He  has  t.ie  chance  to 
make  an  agriculture  experimental  station  out 
of  his  dad's  farm,  at  the  same  ime  finding 
ways  and  means  to  help  his  parents.    It  Is  a 


golden  opportunity.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion all  these  benefits  which  4-H  has  brought 
to  the  farmer,  to  hla  children,  to  hla  oom- 
mxulty,  I  am  glad  that  I  had  a  chance  to 
speak  Ir  Congress  for  H.  R.  1690  and  to  cast 
my  vote  for  It. 
Mr.  EvANr.  Thank  you,  Edvttn  Abtbuk  Halu 


Detroit  Jewish  Boy  Kills  17  Germans — 
Hero  Wins  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7.  2945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  this  very  interesting  article  in 
the  publication,  the  International  Team- 
ster, giving  details  on  the  heroism  of  a 
Detroit  boy.  and  the  awarding  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  his 
father.  This  soldier  was  killed  in  action. 
Let  us  hope  that  his  heroism  and  his 
sacrifice  will  be  recognized  by  everyone. 
This  is  just  another  reason  why  there  is 
no  place  in  America  for  racial  or  religious 
prejudice. 

The  article  follows: 

DETBorr  Hero  Wins  Congressional  Medal  or 
Honor 

How  little  Jewish  teamster  killed  17  Ger- 
mans and  captured  92  members  of  the  "mas- 
ter race"  is  revealed  In  the  award  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lt.  Ray- 
mond Zussman,  of  Detroit. 

Zussman  was  a  shop  steward  of  local  No. 
337  of  Detroit.  He  was  killed  In  action  as  a 
tank  ofBcer  with  the  Seventh  Army  In  France 
last  September.  8  days  after  the  exploit  that 
won  him  the  Nation's  highest  military  deco- 
ration. 

The  story  of  his  heroism  has  Just  come  to 
light  in  the  presentation  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  to  his  father,  Nathan  Zussman.  a  vet- 
eran of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

Zussman  was  a  little  man.  He  weighed  140 
pounds  and  he  stood  only  5  feet  4  Inches  in 
height.  But  he  was  100  percent  fighting 
man!  The  92  Germans  he  captured  were  big, 
arrogant,  blood-thirsty  men.  But  they  didn't 
have  the  guts  to  fight  little  Ray  Zussman,  the 
Detroit  Jew. 

They  dropped  their  guns  and  shouted 
"kamerad"  when  Zussman  charged  Into  the 
French  village  of  Noroy  le  Bourg  ahead  of 
his  own  tanks. 

Zussman  turned  them  over,  10  to  30  at  a 
time,  to  the  Infantry  when  It  caught  up  to 
him.  Seventeen  Germans  who  tried  to  fight 
the  little  American  lieutenant  were  taken 
care  of  later  by  burial  squads.  They  were 
full  of  lead. 

By  rights.  Zussman  should  never  have  been 
in  Noroy  le  Bourg  on  foot.  He  should  have 
come  In  protected  by  the  thick  armor  and 
heavy  artillery  of  his  tank. 

But  If  he  had  done  that,  he  would  have 
missed  the  fighting. 

Zussman 's  tank  broke  down  In  a  field  at 
the  approach  to  Noroy  le  Boxug.  held  by  the 
Germans.  Zussman  grabbed  a  carbine  and 
went  Into  battle  ahead  of  another  tank.  He 
directed  Its  fire  at  enemy  fortifications,  and 
finally  he  jumped  up  on  the  outside  of  the 
tank  and  rode  it  like  a  cowboy  as  It  charged 
and  silenced  a  machine-gun  nest. 

Still  fully  exposed.  Zussman  directed  the 
tank  against  a  German  Jeep.    Then,  with  his 


carbine  ammunition  gone.  Zussman  selzsed  a 
tommy  gun  and  went  on  ahead  of  the  tank. 

Machine-gun  fire  from  a  house  forced  him 
back,  but  he  attacked  again  with  the  tank. 
WhUe  the  tank  blazed  away  with  Its  75-mUli- 
meter  shells,  Zussman  charged  the  house 
alone,  dodging  hand  grenades  and  rifle  shots 
until  he  had  put  it  out  of  action  and  cap- 
tured 11  prisoners. 

Throughout  the  day  Zussman  and  his  tank 
fought  on  through  the  streets  of  Noroy 
le  Bourg.  drlvlhg  the  Germans  back.  With 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety. 
Zussman  and  his  tank  captured  two  anti- 
tank guns,  an  antiaircraft  gun,  two  machine 
guns,  and  two  trucks. 

Zussman  had  previously  fought  In  Africa 
and  Italy.  He  was  wounded  at  Casslno.  and 
after  recovering  was  assigned  as  an  aide  to 
a  general.  But  Zussman  requested  a  transfer 
back  to  the  tanks.  He  was  a  combat  officer. 
And  as  a  combat  officer  he  died.  The  Ger- 
mans finally  got  him.  But  it  took  a  coupla 
of  hundred  of  them  to  do  It. 


Compulsory  Military  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7,  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  plea.sed  to  in- 
clude the  column  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Mark  Sullivan. 

Why  should  we  have  a  peacetime 
Army? 

This  question  is  today  before  the 
American  people.  I  am  reassured  with 
the  way  that  our  Postwar  Military  Policy 
Committee  has  approached  this  problem. 

As  I  understand  It,  they  have  seen  fit 
not  to  directly  consider  any  specific  bill 
but  to  approach  the  problem  broadly. 
They  are  trying  to  locate  the  American 
ideal  of  freedom  and  morality  in  the 
whole  province  of  military  preparedness. 

In  this  connection,  I  personally  read 
with  considerable  interest  Mr.  Sullivan's 
column  and  I  commend  Its  reading  to  all 
those  who  are  seeking  more  light  with 
regard  to  our  postwar  military  problems. 
It  follows: 

HISTORY'S    LESSON 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

A  congressional  committee  Is  holding  hear- 
ings this  week  on  whether  America  should 
adopt  compulsory  military  training  during 
peacetime.  For  the  country,  this  Is  one  of 
two  experiences,  strangely  related,  which 
duplicates  what  we  went  through  following 
the  First  World  War  a  quarter  century  ago. 
Then,  as  now,  we  considered  whether  to  keep 
ourselves  prepared  against  future  war  by 
adop  ng  permanent  compulsory  military 
training,  and  on  that  occasion  decided  not  to. 

The  former  fight  for  permanent  military 
training,  peacetime  and  wartime  alike,  was 
part  of  what  went  on  from  the  beginning 
of  the  First  World  War  In  Europe  In  1914 
until  some  2  years  after  It  ended.  It  be- 
gan with  a  fight  for  preparedness,  and  as 
such  was.  In  the  beginning,  strongly  op- 
posed. As  late  as  December  1915,  after  the 
war  In  Europe  had  been  on  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  President  Wilson,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  declared:  "We  shall  not  alter  our 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  national  de- 
fense because  some  among  us  are  nervous 
and  excited," 
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After  the  flght  for  preparedneas  had  been 
won.  even  after  we  had  declared  war  on 
Germany,  there  w»a  iUU  strong  opposition  to 

compxilfiory    military    service,    to    a    draft. 
Those  opposing  It  held  that  America  should 
fight  this  war  as  It  had  fought  all  lU  pre- 
Tloxjk  wars,  by  voluntary  enlistment.    (There 
was  a  slight  exception  which  rather  proved 
the    rule — a    brief,    violently    resisted    and 
quickly  abandoned  attempt  at  a  draft  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.)     Dl«llke  for  a  draft  was 
shared  for  a  time  by  President  Wllaon.  though 
he  at>andoned  that  position  when  the  reality 
of  war  came  upon  him.    There  was  real  doubt 
whether  Congress  would   pass   a   draft   act. 
In  the  debate,  opponents  of  It  used  the  harsh- 
est    words:      "Un-American."     "Prussianize 
America."     "Conscription    Is   another   name 
for    slavery."     The    Speaker    of    the    House. 
Champ  Clark,  left  his  rostrum  to  Join  In  the 
debate  and  said:  "I  protest  with  all  mv  heart 
and     mind     and     soul     •     •     •"     Senator 
Reed    of    Mlasourl    told    Secretary    of    War 
Baker.    "Tou   will    have   the   streets   of   our 
American  cities  running  red  with  blood  on 
registration  day." 

After  the  flght  for  conscription  during  war- 
time had  been  won.  ana  alter  the  war  itself 
had  been  won.  leaders  kept  up  a  fight  for 
compulsory  military  training  as  a  perma- 
nent peacetime  policy.  Conspicuous  among 
them  was  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  wm  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  Presidential 
nomination  in  1920.  But  pyeacetime  com- 
pulsory military  training  did  not  have  enough 
vitality  to  become  an  important  campaign 
Issue.    America  would  have  none  of  it. 

During  the  quarter  centviry  since  that 
time.  America  has  learned  some  things. 
There  is  proof.  During  the  present  war.  there 
was  no  material  opposition  to  compulsory 
military  service.  America  had  become  recon- 
cUed  to  the  obligation  of  the  individual  to 
be  drafted  In  war.  The  present  question  is 
whether  we  have  become  reconciled  to  the 
obligation  to  be  drafted  for  military  train- 
ing In  anticipation  of  war. 

One  thing  we  should  have  learned  from  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
As  Under  Secretary  of  State  Grew  put  it  in 
the  hearing  this  week.  "Latent  power  Is  not 
enough."  Our  power  should  be  trained  and 
ready  for  InsUnt  action.  At  Pearl  Harbor, 
within  leas  than  3  hours,  some  hundred  Japa- 
nese planes  put  out  of  commission  over  a 
foxirth  of  America's  naval  strength.  In  fu- 
ture wars.  If.  they  come,  attack  will  be  equally 
sudden  and  more  devastating:  probably  there 
will  be  several  simultaneous  attacks  at  dif- 
ferent points. 

The  lessons  of  25  years  ago  and  since  point 
plainly  toward  a  present  program  for  Amer- 
ica. It  would  be  a  double  program  and  would 
be  the  opposite  of  what  we  did  after  the 
First  World  War.  The  program  would  be  to 
imlte  in  the  international  organization  for 
preventing  war.  to  hope  it  will  work,  and  to 
strive  to  make  it  work.  At  the  same  time. 
by  permanent  universal  military  training, 
and  by  other  means,  be  prepared  for  war  in 
case  the  peace  organization  should  fail  to 
work. 


tlon.  devoted  our  thopghta  and  prayers 
and  words  to  xnemorialtzing  those  who 
have  died  In  the  serviije  of  their  country. 
On  this  Memorial  Day  was  delivered  in 
my  home  town— Port;  Wayne,  Ind.— an 
address  by  our  good  I  Mayor  Harry  W. 
Baals  which  to  me  expressed  so  eloquent- 
ly the  gratitude  of  oub  Nation  to  our  sol- 
dier dead  and  the  durposes  for  which 
they  gave  up  their  ll^es  that  I  desire  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  aU  who  read 
these  pages.    I  am  sxire  you  will  find  in 
his  words,  as  I  did.  in  inspiring  state- 
ment of  the  challenfees  we  must  meet 
now  and  in  the  days  1 3  come  if  the  many 
words  spoken  across  this  land  on  Me- 
morial Day  are  to  to;  more  than  static 
and  fuUle  thanks  to  tiose  who  have  sac- 
rificed their  lives  and  their  futures  for 
the  protection  of  ovk  individual  rights 
and  liberties.    The  price  in  precious  hv^ 
which  that  noble  piirpos-  has  exacted 


Fort  Wajne  Remembers  Those  Who  Have 
Served 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  DfDUNA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap,  June  7. 19 45 

Mr.  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  short 
days  ago  on  Memorial  Day  we,  as  a  na- 


d  by  our  constant 
on  where  they  left 


can  only  be  redeem 
vigilance  in  carrying 

°  Yes  the  price  hat  been  high.  The 
price  'will  be  larger.  Fr''°\^  every  town 
every  city,  every  ne  ghborhood  of  this 
vast  land  some  of  our  finest  youth  have 
been  taken.  Out  of  Port  Wayne,  a  city 
of  130  000  people.  12,511  have  gone  into 
service  and  of  this  number  60  percent 
have  seen  duty  overseas.  Casualties  sui- 
f  ered  have  been  888,  a^d  283  of  these  have 
given  their  lives,  a  Casualty  record  well 
above  the  national  ajverage. 

This  is  the  record  <  f  Just  one  town,  but 
every  town  has  paid  its  price.  Recount- 
ing the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  should 
instill  in  all  of  us  a  f e<  ling  of  the  enormity 
of  our  obligations.  We  must  carry  on 
the  war  to  final  victory  with  all  possible 
speed.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  ensure 
that  out  of  our  present  San  Prancisco 
deliberations  will  come  the  machinery  on 
which  we  may  base  hopes  for  continued 
peace.  And  we  muit  fight  at  home  as 
they  have  fought  abroad  to  keep  America 
free  and  strong 


Port  Wayne  is  p 
more — for  the  right 
freedom.  Port  Wa 
most  to  see  that  t 


ng  its  share — and 

o  live  in  peace  and 

,e  has  done  its  ut- 

ose  who  do  return 


from  service  are  giv^n  all  possible  assist- 
ance in  readjusting  themselves  to  civil- 
ian life.  The  Veterans'  Aid  Commission 
established  there  hi  is  won  Nation-wide 
acclaim  as  one  of  th4  best,  if  not  the  best, 
system  for  rehabiliUation  of  servicemen 
in  the  country.  Na  matter  how  exten- 
sive or  well-lntendeti  the  legislation  we 
here  enact  for  providing  for  our  deserv- 
ing veterans,  we  ciinnot  properly  dis- 
charge our  responsi  Dilities  to  them  un- 
less the  service  is  J  dmlnistered  on  the 
community  level.  F  ort  Wayne  has  gone 
beyond  the  commuiilty  level  by  putting 
its  veterans'  affairs  administration  on  a 
neighborhood  level.  In  addition  to  a 
large,  main  information  center  for  serv- 
icemen, 11  neighbomood  branches  have 
been  established  in  ire  stations  in  every 
part  of  the  city  in  order  to  facilitate  as- 
sistance to  servicer  len  by  trained  and 
capable  people  who  [are  devoted  to  their 
welfare. 

Just  as  the  good  people  of  Port  Wayne 
are  well  aware  of  and  fulfilling  their  im- 


mediate responsibil 
men  who  return,  so 
of  their  Ideological 


ties  to  the  service- 
also  are  they  aware 
and  spiritual  duties 


so  well  expressed  by  Mayor  Baals  in  this 
address. 

Once  each  year,  thla  magnificent  Nation  of 
oura  by  Presidential  proclamation,  seta  aside 
one  day  for  paying  deserved  tribute  to  those 
gaUant  Americans  who  have  given  their  Uvea 
m  the  service  of  their  country.  I  suppose  no 
public  speaker  on  thU  occasion  ever  feeU 
anything  but  a  humble  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  his  theme  la  much  too  sacred  for 
any  attempted  eloquence.  The  eloquence  of 
a  human  being  who  lays  down  his  life — the 
most  precious  possession  that  he  has,  on  the 
altar  of  his  country,  is  far  too  great  to  be 
matched  by  anything  so  cheap  as  words  or 
phraaee. 

Over  this  world  today,  there  are  millions  of 
our  finest  young  men  plodding  wearily  but 
courageously  through  the  literal  hell  of  mod- 
ern warfare  in  order  that  you  and  I  may 
know  freedom  from  a  tyrant's  cruelty.  To- 
day, there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fine 
American  homes  In  which  the  footsteps  of 
loved  ones  will  never  again  be  heard,  and 
there  are  other  homes  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  likewise  feel  sorrow  but  in  a 
lesser  degree.  This  situation  is  one  that 
would  inspire  a  deep  humility  in  the  most 
brash  of  public  speakers. 

CONSOLES  PAXXNTS  Or  DEAD 

It  18  very  difficult  to  say  any  words  that 
will  console  the  parents  of  those  who  have 
died  In  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
which  ended  only  in  part  on  VE-day.  To 
these  parents,  one  fact  stands  out  alone  in 
the  consideration  of  their  stark  grief,  name- 
ly, their  boy  is  no  longer  alive. 

But,  If  I  may  say  Just  a  word  to  these 
parenu,  I  would  like  to  do  so.  We  must  not 
forget  that  our  destinies  at  any  time  are  al- 
ways within  the  hands  of  the  God  who  cre- 
ated the  world,  and  who  both  gives  life  and 
takes  it  away. 

We  must  continue  to  adhere  firmly  to  our 
American  principles  of  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  God.  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  that 
our  sons  were  not  cowwds.  We  have  a  right 
to  feel  Inspired  that  our  sons  stUl  cherish 
a  sense  of  duty  to  their  country,  even  to  the 
extent  of  giving  their  lives  for  it. 

DEATH    ONLY    IN    HUMAN    SCHEME 

We  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  that  nowhere 
in  the  annals  of  American  history  has  there 
ever  been  a  lack  of  a  high  spirit  of  valor  on 
the  part  of  those  Americans  who  fought  on 
land,  sailed  the  seas,  or  flew  In  the  air. 
Death  is  a  tragedy  only  in  the  human 
scheme — not  in  the  divine  scheme. 

It  rvins  against  the  usual  course  of  Nature 
for  the  old  to  bury  the  young,  and  for  parents 
to  kneel  at  the  grave  of  a  child,  but  no  par- 
ent forced  to  choose  between  losing  his  son 
In  honor,  and  having  him  in  dishonor,  would 
prefer  the  latter. 

We.  as  parents  or  relative^  of  the  men 
who  have  sacrificed  so  nobly  and  so  gen- 
erously in  this  war.  have  more  than  an  obliga- 
tion to  mourn  or  to  praise.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  these  warriors  to  see  to  it  that 
the  torch  extended  to  us  by  their  falling 
hands  is  never  extinguished. 

What  is  that  torch?  That  torch  Is  the 
American  way  of  life — not  merely  the  Amer- 
ican material  way  of  life,  but  the  American 
spiritual  way  of  life.  That  torch  Is  the  torch 
of  human  freedom  which  says  that  man  Ls 
sacred  because — whether  rich  or  poor,  white 
or  black,  educated  or  uneducated,  he  pos- 
sesses a  human  soul  which  God  alone  created 
and  which  to  Him  alone  belongs. 

MAN    A    CREATXrXX    Or    GOD 

In  this  war.  many  Americans  may  have 
frequently  asked  themselves — what  Is  thl« 
war  all  about — what  are  the  basic  Issues  In- 
volved? 

It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  these  questions, 
but  I  will  insist  that  the  most  Important 
Issue  that  every  American  must  fight  for, 
either  in  war  or  peace,  Is  the  right  of  the 
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Individual  to  command  respect  at  a  property 
of  Almighty  Ood. 

Nltlerlsm  was  wrong  baslcallj  because  It 
denied  the  dignity  of  the  indlvhlual  human 
being, 

Ifuseollnrs  false  phlloeophy  was  wrong  for 
the  same  reason,  and  the  phlloeophy  of  com- 
munism Is  wrong  also  for  the  same  reason. 

In  this  country,  any  political  n-  economic 
movement  is  likewise  wrong  that  begins  with 
the  proposition  that  the  welfare  of  the  atate 
or  the  group,  is  more  Important  that  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  man. 

In  this  country,  we  have  always  uniquely 
Insisted  that  the  state  exists  o  ily  to  serve 
man — that  :othing  is  good  fo-  all  which 
denies  liberty  unjustly  to  a  singlr*  individual. 

BijrssED  wrrH  divink  iNSPnjMioN 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  greatest 
document  even  penned  by  the  hind  of  man. 
he  based  the  American  system  df  liberty  on 
Just  a  few  basic  principles.  Bui  what  basic 
principles  they  are.  Namely,  mnn's  creation 
by  Ood,  man's  equality  before  the  law,  and 
the  existence  of  certain  self -evl  lent  truths. 

We  were  blessed  with  a  divine  inspiration 
when  this  country  was  formec .  We  have 
been  blessed  by  that  same  dlvlnt  inspiration 
ever  since.  Principles  that  are  true  are  un- 
changing, and  what  Thomas  Jeferson  gave 
us  in  a  political  philosophy  wlU  be  as  true 
thousands  of  years  from  now  a.s  they  were 
when  he  wrote  them,  or  as  they  are  now. 

The  Inherent  totalitarian  germ  which  we 
ar?  fighting  on  a  hundred  world-fronts  today. 
Is  not  srmething  which  can  ever  be  isolated 
In  any  one  country  or  any  one  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  It  here  now  as  we  had  It 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed.  We  will 
always  have  it.  but  we  need  never  fear  it  as 
long  as  we  remember  that  otir  traditional 
way  of  life  is  the  cure  for  it. 

crrra  nosco  conttrence 

Right  now,  there  is  a  tremendotis  world 
conference  going  on  at  San  Francisco,  in 
which  the  world's  lovers  of  peace  are  vitally 
interested.  There  at  San  Prancisco  in  the 
making,  is  what  aU  of  us  hope  will  be  the 
guarantee  of  future  peace  and  the  preventive 
of  fu;,ure  wars.  We  must  not  ask  too  much 
of  that  Conference,  but  neither  on  the  other 
hand  must  we  ask  too  little  of  it. 

We  must  not  ask  for  a  world  program  from 
San  Fianclsco  which  conceives  all  men  as 
angels  and  all  nations  as  working  arms  of 
Providence,  but  neither  should  we  permit  to 
come  from  San  Prancisco  any  program  which 
substitutes  the  principle  of  might  for  the 
principle  of  right,  or  which  substitutes  the 
doctrine  of  secularism  for  the  doctrine  of 
man's  spirituality. 

In  these  days  it  has  become  almost  blas- 
phemous in  some  quarters  for  an  American 
to  stand  up  and  say  that  he  is  for  America 
first.  But  to  me  the  most  sacred  words  in 
our  language  are  these  two. 

On  all  our  fighting  fronts  In  this  war  men 
have  faUen  either  dead  or  injured,  not  for 
some   remote   international   abstraction   but 
for  their  native  or  adopted  country. 
DIED  ros  ova.  countht 

They  sacrificed  their  lives  not  that  some 
home  In  a  remote  cotintry  might  be  pro- 
tected, but  that  their  own  home  might  be 
protected.  They  died  not  to  save  persona 
they  never  knew  In  some  far-olT  land,  but  to 
save  their  loved  ones  and  their  friends  at 
bome. 

We  would  be  less  than  loyal  to  their  mem- 
ory If  we  ourselves  did  not  try  as  their  grieving 
Btunrivors  to  devote  oxu"  last  ounce  of  strength 
to  the  perpetuation  of  American  Ideals, 
American  institutions,  and  American  Inter- 
ests. A  nation  is  a  family,  and  it  is  not  • 
matter  for  shame  that  one  has  obligations 
to  his  own  famUy  which  he  does  not  have 
to  another  family  living  on  a  different  street. 

Someone  said  recently  that  Hitler  was 
wrong  when  he  said  that  the  whole  world 
belonged  to  Germany,  and  that  we  are  equaUy 
wrong  when  we  permit  anyone  to  say  that 


the  United  States  Is  the  property  of  the  en- 
tire world. 

puuos  mm  amsbica  mar 

No  nation  In  these  days  can  adopt  an 
attitude  of  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
world.  We  never  have  adopted  such  a  view 
and  never  shaU,  but  neither  In  these  days 
should  anyone  of  us  forget  to  place  first 
things  first  by  denying  that  American  self- 
interest  Is  proper. 

We  must  keep  forever  the  proper  balance  of 
American  traditions  which  says  that  we 
should  live  as  Interested  citisens  of  the  world, 
but  not  as  meddlesome  busybodles  in  the 
fates  of  all  peoples. 

It  was  to  obtain  a  sancttiary  from  Injus- 
tice and  oppression  that  many  of  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  this  country.  It  was  for  us 
to  provide  such  sanctuary,  but  it  was  never 
for  us  to  attempt  guaranteeing  that  such 
sanctuary  shall  always  be  available  In  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

Even  were  It  desirable  that  we  sit  In  a  seat 
of  Judcment  as  arbiter  of  the  entire  world's 
destiny.  It  would  not  be  an  objective  capable 
of  .".ttainment. 

We  are  neither  guilty  of  all  the  sins  of  In- 
ternational Intercourse  in  recent  years,  nor 
are  we  capable  of  preventing  a  repetition  of 
those  sins  in  the  future. 

MT78T    NOT   SACEinCX   TOXCDOM 

There  is  one  test  to  be  applied  to  almost  any 
proposal  offered  to  the  American  people  for 
the  guaranteeing  of  world  peace.  Does  that 
proposal  require  us  to  sacrifice  some  essential 
part  of  our  freedom  of  action  as  a  sovereign 
nation? 

II  It  does.  It  Is  contrary  to  our  best  national 
Interest.  No  one.  least  of  all  myself,  has  any 
desire  for  an  aggravation  of  the  kind  of  na- 
tionalism which  tries  to  run  roughshod  over 
other  coimtrles.  but  I  admire  and  love  the 
kind  of  nationalism  which  made  Russia  turn 
back  the  Nazi  hordes  at  the  gates  of  Stalin- 
grad, and  the  kind  of  nationalism  which 
made  the  Poles  keep  on  fighting  even  afteif 
they  were  Ucked. 

It  was  American  nationalism  that  in- 
spired our  campaigns  in  Italy,  Africa.  France, 
Germany,  and  the  South  Pacific.  And  If  I 
understand  the  prevailing  sentiments  at  San 
Francisco  now.  there  is  faith  in  the  security 
of  Western  Hemisphere  solidarity  on  the 
basis  of  nationalism  in  the  Americas,  both 
South  and  North. 

MUST  KEEP  INUCXrrED  TSUST 

But,  whatever  happens  at  San  Prancisco, 
we  as  the  living  must  keep  our  Inherited 
trust  with  the  dead  by  devoting  every  fiber 
of  our  physical,  mental,  and  moral  beings 
to  keep  America  free  and  In  a  position  where 
by  preserving  its  own  health  It  may  perform 
its  necessary  work  in  the  world. 

Recently  a  very  humble  man  who  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  pleaded  with 
the  American  people  to  pray  for  him  In  or- 
der that  this  Nation  may  stay  on  its  course. 

All  of  tie  here  in  the  presence  of  the  dead, 
and  feeling  the  consciousness  of  our  own  un- 
importance as  hvmian  beings,  might  weU  Join 
with  the  spirit  of  the  President's  request  and 
ask  similar  prayers  for  all  of  us. 


The  Heroic  One  Hundred  and  Sixth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
sent for  the  CoHCRESSioNAL  Record  a  copy 


of  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
of  War  Stimson  suggesting  that  a  Presii- 
dential  citation  be  a  'arded  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Infantry  Division 
fo/  the  great  valor  it  displayed  during 
tlie  recent  Rundstedt  drive  in  Europe. 
My  letter  follows; 

June  4.  1945. 
Hon.  Henkt  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Me.  Seckxtart;  It  has  seemed  to  me 
and  to  many  others  with  whom  I  have  con- 
ferred that  the  splendid  achlevemenU  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  United  States  In- 
fantry Division  in  Europe  and  the  outstand- 
ing nobility  of  Its  performance  well  entitle 
that  division  to  a  Presidential  citation. 

It  is  beyond  my  poor  powers  of  language 
to  describe  adequately  the  accomplishments 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sucth  Division  in 
repelling  Rundstedt's  mechanized  legions  in 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  critical  episodes 
of  the  war  or  to  portray  the  glorious  record 
it  made  during  its  gallant  stand  in  the  Ar- 
dennes at  the  center  of  the  German  drive, 
but  even  if  I  could  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  letter  for  you,  sir.  know 
and  can  visualize  better  than  I  the  division's 
unsurpassed  valor  and  its  magnificent  oom- 
trlbutlon  to  the  success  of  American  arms. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  your  own  recog- 
nition of  the  performance  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Si.'tth  Division  in  a  statement  list- 
ing the  division's  total  casualties  at  8.663 
and  closing  with  this  deserved  tribute: 

"It  was  the  contribution  of  the  men  oi 
this  division  and  of  other  less  hsavlly  hit 
divisions  in  the  area  which  helped  to  make 
possible  the  halting  and  repelling  of  the 
enemy." 

For  three  awful  days  this  division  bore  the 
hammer  blows  of  Germany's  crack  troops, 
taking  almost  one-fifth  of  the  total  casual- 
ties of  the  flattie  of  the  Bulge.  To  quote 
from  one  commentator: 

"It  held  its  ground  until  half  Its  force  had 
been  rolled  under  the  wheels  of  the  German 
charge." 

The  superlative  bravery  exhibited  by  this 
division  in  the  crucible  of  war  thrilled  Amer- 
ica and  wrote  a  page  of  history  that  will  be 
an  Inspiiatlon  to  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  down  to  the  remotest  gen- 
eration. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  gathered  from  many 
reliable  sources  the  epical  story  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixth  Division  and  printed  it  in 
pamphlet  form  under  the  caption  "The 
heroic  One  Hundred  and  Sixth."  The  Infor- 
mation contained  In  the  pamphlet  was  col- 
lected and  assembled  by  the  Star's  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  Mr.  Jack  Reed.  It  tells 
the  story  Interestingly  and  accurately  and  I 
enclose  a  copy,  knovrtng  that  you  will  enjoy 
reading  it.  This  division  was  trained  at 
Camp  Atterbury  and  many  of  the  boys  of  the 
division  were  from  Indiana  and  surrounding 
States,  and  when  German  propaganda  blared 
forth  the  report  that  the  division  had  been 
decimated  by  Rundstedt's  blow  at  St.  Vlth 
our  people  were  torn  with  agonies  of  grief  and 
fear.  The  sorrow  caused  by  the  actual  losses 
wUl  be  tempered  with  the  solemn  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  the  division's  sacrifices 
are  recognized  and  appreciated  If  this  re- 
quest for  a  Presidential  citation  is  granted. 

In  presenting  the  request  I  feel  that  I  am 
but  the  humble  instrument  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  people  who  would  ]ike_ 
to  see  the  division  officially  recognized  In  this' 
appropriate  manner. 

I  am  writing,  therefore,  respectfully  to  re- 
quest that  you  Initiate  whatever  proceedings 
may  be  necessary  to  confer  on  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixth  United  States  Infantry  Di- 
vision a  Presidential  citation  for  extraordi- 
nary valor. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Ludlow. 
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The  Japanese  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7. 1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  Include  a  very  interesting,  timely,  and 
thought-provoking  editorial  on  the  vex- 
ing Japanese  problem. 

A  good  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  George 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Half  Moon  Bay  Re- 
view in  Half  Moon  Bay.  Calif.,  has  writ- 
ten an  editorial  on  this  subject,  which 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
throughout  the  Nation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  find  Mr.  Dunn's  suggestions  of 
value,  and  I  commend  his  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration. 
The  editorial  follows: 

THl   JAPANXSI   PSOBLIM 

There  are  so  many  people  with  so  many 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
Japan,  alter  this  war.  that  we  hesitate  to 
make  any  further  comment.  We  all  feel 
that  so  many  experts  are  working  on  this 
very  grave  problem  that  It  Is.  to  say  the  least, 
presumptuous  on  the  part  of  any  outsider  to 
feel  that  he  has  an  Idea  which  hasn't  already 
been  thoroughly  probed.  Nevertheless  we 
venture  to  make  a  suggestion  which  may 
have  some  worth.  Since  we  have  not  come 
across  this  idea  on  the  outside  and  since  it 
looks  so  good  to  us.  we  give  it  to  you  for  yoxir 
careful  consideration. 

Invade  the  Japanese  homeland  and  cut  It 
ofl  from  the  outside  and  let  the  American 
and  Allied  Navies  keep  watch  untU  a  demo- 
cratic regime  is  assured. 

Bring  the  Emperor  and  all  other  war  crtml- 
nais  to  trial.  Replace  the  tycoons  by  demo- 
cratic minded  Japanese.  Destroy  the  navy, 
merchant  marine,  and  war  factories,  get  to- 
gether all  the  leading,  trustworthy  Japanese- 
Americans,  graduates  of  our  universities  and 
all  the  best  from  the  Japanese  who  fought  In 
Italy  and  give  them  all  the  key  positions  in 
Japan. 

Send  Chiang  Kai-shek  all  the  necessary 
material  to  take  both  Manchuria  and  to  deal 
with  other  antagonistic  forces.  Get  this 
program  on  the  airways  and  send  our  boys 
borne. 

Under  these  new  Japanese  conditions. 
many  If  not  all  the  Japanese-Americans 
might  prefer  to  return  permanently  to  their 
homeland.  This  would  solve  a  serious  J&pa- 
nese-Callfornla  difficulty. 


Alien  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TSXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
173  declaring  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to.  use  and  disposi- 


tion of  enemy  properijy.  The  resolution 
provides  that  it  shall  lie  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  asiime  and  exercise 
full  and  complete  ownership  over  all 
enemy  property  herellofore  or  hereafter 
vested  in  the  United  States,  and  to  hold, 
use,  manage,  administer,  sell,  lease,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  si  ich  property  in  the 
interests  of  natlona  s  of  the  United 
States  who  have  clkims  against  any 
enemy  country  or  countries  arising  out 
of  any  act  or  omissidn  of  such  country 
or  countries  in.  or  in  connection  with, 
the  present  war.  to  the  end  that  such 
claims  may.  as  soonjas  practicable,  be 
satisfied  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

I  am  sure  it  is  timaly  to  adopt  a  defi- 
nite policy  for  this  CDuntry  with  refer- 
ence to  enemy  alien  property  over  which 
we  now  exercise  control.  Germany  was 
able  to  get  back  somt  80  percent  of  the 
property  which  was  ] 
jurisdiction  of  the 
todian  as  a  result  of 
Moreover,  the  facts! 
many  claims  of  our  n| 
settled.  I  am  one 
seeing  that  every  peson  in  the  United 
States  who  has  a  legit  mate  claim  against 
Germany  or  Japan  si:  all  have  that  claim 
adjudicated  and  satis  led.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  if  this  Nation -does  not  have 
a  firm  and  definite  policy  concerning 
this  problem  that  the  outcome  could 
possible  be  similar  tJ  the  result  which 
obtained  after  the  Wdrld  War.  Further- 
more, those  individuils  who  have  been 
sent  or  gone  to  Geriiiany  or  Japan  not 
by  choice  and  who  have  suffered  injury 
thereby  should  have  their  claims  satis- 
fled  before  those  wLo  sought  to  profit 
by  doing  business  wit^  people  of  the  two 


placed  under  the 
hen  Property  Cus- 
ie  First  World  War. 

will  disclose  that 
itionals  were  never 

10  is  interested  in 


countries  that  have 
energy  and  effort  to 


Fraternity  and  Postwar  Planning 


expended  so  much 
destroy  America. 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  WILLI/ M  R.  THOM 

or  0  3IO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  5,  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  repro- 
ducing herewith  a  thcughtful  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Moos(  t  magazine  on  post- 


)ur    colleague    the 

A.     FiTTENGER,     Of 


war    planning    by 
Honorable    William 
Minnesota : 

Activity  in  the  lodges  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose  has  never  been  more  pronounced,  find 
all  reports  Indicate  a  h  gh  point  in  member- 
ship increase  and  financial  assets.  All  lodges 
have  shared  iA  the  war  jrospeMty.  The  Loyal 
Order  of  Moose  has  b<€n  fortunate  in  this 
period  in  having  as  executive  officers  men  like 
Malcolm  R.  Giles,  Paul  P.  Schmitz  and  others 


to  work  out  the  great 
the  Moos«  fraternity 
position. 

When  the  war  cloudj 
earth  returns,  the 


jrogram  which  places 
ii  its  present  unique 


en 


pass  away  and  peace 
Moose  will  be  vitally 
concerned  with  the  program  of  changing  a 
social  and  economic  U  'e.  built  up  and  car- 
ried on  for  war  purposi  s,  back  to  a  domestic 
and  psacetime  basis,  j  already  *he  leaders  cf 
this  fraternity  are  glviag  serious  considera- 


tion to  this  future  situation.  Every  lodge  of 
our  fraternity  is  greatly  interested  in  post- 
war planning.  Unless  steps  are  taken  now. 
looking  forward  to  industrial  and  economic 
development  of  our  own  country,  every  sec- 
Iton  of  our  land  will  be  faced  with  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking  jobs. 

DrmCTJLTIZS    TO    B«    MIT 

When  the  time  comes  to  change  our  Amer- 
ican industrial  and  agricultural  life  from  a 
wartime  economy  to  a  domestic  peacetime 
economy  we  will  face  a  great  many  difflcultics 
if  the  problem  of  imemployment  is  not 
solved.  During  this  war  we  have  learned  the 
art  of  production.  We  have  been  able  to 
produce  goods  in  unprecedented  amounts, 
twice  as  much  as  in  1929,  and  four  times  as 
much  as  in  1932.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
one-half  of  our  national  economy  has  been 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  we 
have  been  able  to  produce  enough  civilian 
goods  and  food  to  satisfy  our  essential  needs, 
in  an  amount  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  peacetime  year,  and  notably  in  agricul- 
ture surpassing  any  previous  year.  We  have 
been  able  to  do  this  because  we  have  given 
employment  in  production  to  nearly  55.000,- 
000  people,  in  addition  to  12.000,000  men  and 
women  under  arms. 

We  must,  we  cannot  fail,  to  mobilize  our 
total  productive  capacity  after  the  war  for  the 
reconstruction  of  our  country  just  as  we 
have  been  able  to  do  during  the  war  for  the 
defense  of  this  continent  and  our  institutions. . 
We  can  do  this  by  arranging  our  affairs  so 
•  that  we  are  able  to  supply  constructive  and 
productive  employment  to  people  at  least 
equal  in  nimifcer  to  those  now  employed.  If 
we  allow  our  total  emplojrment  to  fall  below 
50,000,000  people,  you  can  expect  a  depres- 
sion. Demobilization  of  the  Army  la  going  to 
bring  Into  the  labor  market  large  numbers  of 
our  young  people  who  must  be  given  oppor- 
tunities for  jobs.  If  we  assume  that  there 
will  be  retirement  from  the  labor  markec  be- 
cause of  age  or  preference,  sufficient  In  num- 
bers to  equal  the  number  of  soldiers  return- 
ing to  civilian  life,  then  fuU  employment 
means  that  we  must  offer  opportunities  for 
employment  to  between  fifty  to  fifty-five  mil- 
lion people.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  national  income  of  $165,000,000,000. 

ETANDASO  OT  LTVINO 

This  will  mean  an  Improvement  In  the 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  country 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  by  this  means  that  we  will  be  able  to 
forestall  a  depression  and  keep  our  country 
strong  in  comparison  and  in  competition  with 
other  countries  no  matter  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  choose  to  live. 

Full  emplojTnent  and  high  purchasing  pow- 
er is  as  essential  for  he  farmer  as  it  Is  for 
the  worker  in  the  cities.  The  principal  meth- 
od whereby  farm  surpluses  can  be  averted  in 
the  future  Is  to  give  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  purchasing  power  with  •*hich  they 
can  Increase  their  consumption  of  farm  prod- 
ucts as  has  happened  during  this  war.  The 
salvation  of  our  democratic  Institutions  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  to  maintain  such  a 
scale  of  employment  and  production.  If  we 
fail  in  this  then  you  can  expect  internal  un- 
rest, and  insecurity  to  the  national  debt. 
You  can  expect  decline  In  foreign  trade  and 
depressions  in  other  countries.  Under  such 
dismal  conditions  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  sustain  the  best  devised  Inter- 
national machinery  for  sectirity  and  peace. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  the  stability  of  world 
economy  and  consequently  the  political  sys- 
tems in  other  countries  will  depend  upon  our 
ability  to  maintain  prosperity  In  the  United 
States. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  maintain 
employment  and  production  for  our  ow^n  wel- 
fare, for  our  own  people,  and  for  the  sta- 
bilization of  the  world? 

First.  We  must  control  the  disposal  of 
surplus  goods  accumulated  during  the  war 
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In  such  a  way  as  not  to  Interfere  with  cur- 
rent production  and  markets.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  legislative  problems  now 
betore  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  We  must  facilitate  the  conversion 
of  war  plants  to  peacetime  production  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  adaptable.  This  must 
be  done  under  private  ownership  and  control, 
not  by  monopoly,  but  by  giving  opportunities 
for  more  Americans  to  engage  in  business 
enterprise.  Including  credit  assistance  If  nec- 
essary. In  other  words,  we  must  foster  the 
development  of  small  business.  We  must 
never  allow  plants  to  be  scrapped  if  there  Is 
economical  peacetime  use  for  them. 

Third.  We  must  encourage  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  engage  in  the  renovation  and 
maintenance  of  facilities  which  have  been 
allowed  to  depreciate  during  wartime  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  shortage  of  materials  and  labor. 
Cur  highways,  railroawis.  real  property,  both 
residential  and  business,  power  systems,  etc., 
have  been  sadly  neglected  and  necessarily  so 
during  the  past  4  years,  and  with  proper 
financial  help  the  condition  of  these  facilities 
must  be  brought  up  to  normal.  This  can 
furnish  a  great  amount  of  employment. 

Fourth.  We  must  undertake  the  construc- 
tion of  new  highways,  dweUlngs,  airports, 
river-basin  developments,  reforestation,  and 
other  worth-whUe  and  wealth-creating  proj- 
ects. 

In  this  category  there  are  many  projects 
In  the  preliminary  stage  of  planning  which 
should  be  pressed  forward  to  the  blueprint 
stage  and  legislative  authorization.  Amorg 
these  are  numerous  waterway,  power,  and 
flood -control  projects  now  before  Congress, 
which  are  designed  to  improve  our  land,  to 
save  farms  and  property  against  floods,  and 
to  provide  cheap  water  transportation  and 
cheap  power. 

In  approaching  a  legislative  program  to 
repair  and  reconstruct  our  country,  we  must 
not  be  sectional  In  our  viewpoint,  but  na- 
tional. A  few  examples:  Saving  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  from  the  devastation  of 
floods,  and  the  destruction  of  farms  is  nearly 
as  Important  to  the  Northeast,  for  Instance, 
which  buys  the  products  of  the  farms  and 
sells  to  them  the  products  of  Its  factories, 
as  It  Is  to  the  people  of  the  valley  Immedi- 
ately concerned.  Similarly  the  creation  cf 
new  Industries  and  employment  for  a  grow- 
ing population  in  the  Northwest  is  important 
to  the  steel  factories  of  the  Middle  West,  the 
shipping  companies  of  the  East  and  the  rail- 
roads which  traverse  our  country.  For  an 
expanding  and  prosperous  Northwest  will  be 
a  needed  market  for  the  production  of  other 
regions  of  the  country. 


Government  Should  Inaugurate  Support 
Prices  on  Oats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday  June  7,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  considerable  correspondence 
relative  to  the  advisability  of  inaugu- 
rating a  support  price  for  oats. 

This  is  one  of  the  big  grain  crops  In 
my  part  of  the  country.  Farmers  are 
becoming  discouraged  over  the  prospects 
of  making  any  money  out  of  oats.  The 
price  fluctuates  up  and  down  to  such  an 


extent  that  the  producer  often  loses 
money  on  his  crop.  Because  this  crop 
produces  one  of  the  most  essential  feeds 
for  livestock  in  the  Northwest  and 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  important 
that  increased  production  be  encour- 
aged. 

I  am  reprinting  herewith  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  Mr.  Eugene  Sullivan,  vice 
president  of  the  Norman  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Ada,  Minn.: 

Norman  Cottntt  Farm  BxraxAU, 

i4(ia,  Minn..  May  28.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Haxolo  C.  Ha.gen, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Ninth.  District, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dcak  Mr.  Haocn:  In  answer  to  your  let- 
ter of  recent  date,  conoeming  the  support 
price  for  Government  loan  on  oats.  I  find  the 
arguments  that  are  used  against  support 
price  are  really  arguments  for  It. 

Argument  1  Is  that  it  is  a  feed  crop, 
largely  fed  where  It  is  produced.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  facta  herewith  submitted 
should  prove  the  Incorrectneaa  of  thla  state- 
ment. The  Lockhart.  Minn.,  elevator  han- 
dled 131,000  bushels  of  the  1944  crop.  Of 
this,  only  1,000  bushels  were  sold  locally. 
The  other  130,000  went  on  to  Minneapolis. 
One  of  the  elevators  In  Ada  bought  193.335 
bushels  of  1944  oats.  Of  this  amount.  179,- 
300  bushels  were  shipped  out.  Mr.  O.  N. 
Boddlng,  nranager  of  the  Ada  Elevator,  In- 
forms me  that  the  volume  of  the  past  year 
was  only  half  the  normal  marketings,  due  to 
floods  and  excessive  moisture.  He  also  states 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  grain  mar- 
keted here  is  resold  for  feed  in  the  immedi- 
ate area. 

It  would  be  perfectly  all  right  If  every 
farmer  fed  all  the  oats  he  produced.  But  la 
It  fair  for  one  farmer  to  grow  oats  and  sell 
on  the  apeculative  market  for  some  other 
man  to  feed  and  produce  products  which  are 
protected  and  subsidized  such  as  poultry  and 
dairy  products?  It  seems  strange  that  nearly 
every  other  farm  commodity  is  sold  on  a  sup- 
port price  when  next  to  com,  oats  has  the 
highest  bushel  production  of  any  farm  crop. 
This  leaves  the  oat  farmer  at  the  mercy  of 
the  speculator  and  the  other  powers  that 
enter  into  price  determination.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  when  the  oat  crop  first 
came  on  the  market  last  fall,  oats  sold  for 
62  cents  here  in  the  county.  It  soon  dropped 
to  39  cents.  During  seeding  this  spring  It 
was  up  again  to  67  cents.  Now  it  is  down  to 
50  cents  and  below. 

As  to  the  Importance  of  the  oat  crop,  the 
USDA  figtires  show  that  during  the  past  25 
years  the  production  of  oats  has  dropped  be- 
low a  billion  bushels  only  four  times.  Ac- 
cording to  Oswald  Daellenbach.  Norman 
County  agricultural  agent,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  crop  acres  in  the  county  is  seeded 
to  oats.  This  represents  the  largest  apreage 
In  the  county  of  any  single  crop. 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  protect  the 
price  of  oats,  the  farmers  of  this  county  and 
elsewhere  will  plant  their  acres  into  crops 
which  have  a  support  price.  This  may  create 
a  serious  shortage  In  this  very  important 
feed  crop. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  quotation,  "The 
rights  we  demand  ourselves,  we  must  con- 
cede to  others."  This  can  be  done  by  giving 
us  a  support  price  on  Qovemment  loan  on 
oats  the  same  as  la  done  on  other  crops. 

There  should  be  no  place  in  our  agricul- 
tural life  for  the  gambler,  the  speciilator.  or 
profiteer. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EUOENZ   Sxn-LTVAW, 

Vice  President,  Norman  County  Farm 
Bureau. 


Kiog  Haakon  Returas— OWI  Has  Done  a 
Good  Job  in  Norway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  King 
Haakon  vn  has  returned  to  his  home- 
land of  Norway  today.  Norwegian  flags 
adorn  the  buildings  and  drape  the 
streets  of  Oslo.  The  people  of  Norway 
rejoice  on  this  Thursday.  June  7.  their 
symbolic  day  of  complete  liberation. 
Today  is  a  national  holiday  in  Norway. 

The  Office  of  War  Information,  of  our 
own  United  States,  has  helped  to  restore 
Norwegian  liberty  through  the  power  of 
the  written  and  spoken  word.  I  know 
the  influence  of  news  upon  Norway  and 
its  freedom -loving  people.  I  know  it 
because  I  once  edited  and  published 
a  Norwegian-language  newspaper — the 
Vesterheimen — at  my  home  town  of 
Crookston,  Minn. 

Non^egians  wanted  to  know  about 
America  even  when  they  were  under  the 
cruel  domination  of  the  Nazis.  They 
want  to  know  about  friendly  America 
at  this  very  moment  and  every  day.  Yet, 
Norwegians  are  selective  in  their  Judg- 
ment of  news.  They  will  not  accept  as 
facts  either  isolated  news  reports  or  an 
unbalanced  news  file.  They  are  apt  to 
reject  news  about  America  which  reaches 
them  by  circuitous  routes,  from  the 
major  cities  of  Europe.  Norwegians  are 
direct  people  and  they  want  direct  news. 
They  are  quick  to  discover  when  they  are 
told  half  of  a  story  or  even  nearly  all  of 
a  story.  They  want  the  best  composite 
news  picture  of  the  whole  of  America 
that  they  can  get. 

I  believe  that  the  news  needs  of  the 
Norwegian  people  concerning  the  United 
States  can  be  best  met  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

It  would  be  disastrous  to  these  people 
and  to  their  splMidid  i^lationship  with 
our  people  if,  after  subsisting  on  a  news 
diet  of  unimpeachable  accuracy,  they 
would  be  fed  slanted,  over-emphasized 
news.  To  arouse  unwarranted  expecta- 
tions among  them  would  be  a  greater 
catastrophe  than  holding  out  no  expec- 
tations whatsoever.  To  inform  a  people 
whose  national  characteristics  are  re- 
straint and  dignity,  dignity  and  restraint 
must  be  employed.  In  this  manner  they 
must  be  told  of  the  development,  the 
problems,  the  social  progress,  the  intel- 
lectual achievements,  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  achievements  of  America 
during  the  five  long  years  when  the  Nazis 
occupied  their  country.  The  American 
way  of  thinking  concerning  world  issues 
must  be  explained  to  them  impartially — 
not  in  small  segments,  but  in  entirety. 

The  OWI  must  be  kept  on  the  Job. 
The  informational  task  of  reestablishing 
the  strong  ties  between  Norway  and  the 
United   States   under   freedom   cannot 
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wait  for  the  creation  of  another  govern- 
mental information  agency,  or  the  sub- 
stitution of  private  information  agencies. 
It  must  go  on  as  the  OWI  is  going  on. 
without  interruption.  The  American 
news  link  across  the  Atlantic  to  Norway 
was.  is,  and  it  must  continue  to  be 
maintained. 

What  applies  in  our  informational  re- 
lations with  Norway  also  applies  in  our 
informational  relationship  with  our  al- 
lies and  with  other  liberated  nations 
everywhere.  It  requires  the  telling  of 
the  whole  American  story  by  Americans 
tor  Americans  so  that  false  impressions 
may  be  corrected.  In  order  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  family  of  nations,  we  must 
understand  each  other. 

The  Office  of  War  Information  has 
the  facilities,  the  experienced  person- 
nel and  skill  acquired  in  the  use  of 
truth-telling  methods  to  do  this  Job  and 
to  do  it  well.  I  am  going  to  support  its 
continuance  and  vote  for  adequate  funds 
to  carry  on  its  work. 


Urges  Increase  in  Salaries  for  Federal 
PubUc  0£Bcials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EAtANUEL  CELLER 

0»"   NXW   TORX 

IN  THE  10USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7. 1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
CRD.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
offered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut,  May  18,  1945.  Bankers 
Club,  New  York  City: 

Whereas  owing  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  population  ot  the  United  States,  the 
great  developmerit  of  Its  Indtistrles,  and  Its 
extraordinary  progress  from  the  time  when 
tt  was  brought  mto  existence  in  1789.  the 
Federal  Government  has  become  more  com- 
plicated and  It  Is  much  more  dlfllcult  than 
ever  before  to  fairly  and  properly  administer 
it;  and 

Whereas  the  conscientious  performance  of 
the  duties  of  our  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  Judges  requires  much  more  time,  effort, 
skill,  ability,  ar.d  responsibility  than  ever 
before,  it  Is  not  more  than  just  to  Increase 
the  salaries  of  certain  of  our  Federal  public 
officials  upon  which  this  great  responsibility 
now  rests. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  situation.  It  was, 
on  motion  of  Edward  A.  Alexander,  dtUy  sec- 
onded by  Aarnn  Lasser, 

Resolved.  That  It  U  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  that  the 
salaries  of  Memt«rs  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress should  be  Increased  at  least  from  $10.- 
000  per  annum  to  $15,000  per  annum,  and  of 
our  Federal  Judg(«  to  $15,000  per  annum;  and 
It  was  further 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  oxir  association  that  the  services 
now  being  performed  and  to  be  performed 
by  the  above-named  Federal  officials  have 
b€Come  proportioaately  of  greater  importance 
than  those  to  be  performed  by  State  officials, 
and  that  the  proislems  and  questions  arising 
from  time  to  tiiae  which  the  above-named 
Federal  officials  tire  compelled  to  solve  and 


decide  have  become  of  m^ch  more  importance 
than  ever  before  in  the  I  Istory  of  our  country 
and  such  officials  are  jiistly  entitled  to  the 
moderate  increase  v\  salaries  mentioned  in 
this  resolution;  and  It  Is  necessary  to  Increase 
their  salaries,  if  we  wish  to  attract  to  such 
offices  men  and  women  }f  great  ability,  hon- 
esty, and  culttire,  as  tbe  life  of  our  great 
Republic  and  democracr  may  in  the  future 
depend  upon  the  persor  nel  of  our  Important 
Federal  officials;  and  It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  p-esident  of  our  asso- 
ciation, Henry  Ward  Beer,  be  and  he  hereby 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  take  what- 
ever lawful  steps  may  be  necessary  to  see 
that  the  objects  of  these  resolutions  are  car- 
ried Into  effect,  and  to  a|)polnt  as  many  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  whose  services  he 
considers  to  be  necessaiy  for  the  purpose,  to 
aid  and  assist  him  In  uiglng  upon  the  public 
and  the  proper  officials  to  carry  the  objects 
of  these  resolutions  Ini  o  effect. 


Sobcommittees  on  Fdreign  Affairs,  Com- 
mittee on  Geo^taplucal  Areas 


EXTENSION  qP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  LUTHER 


A.  JOHNSON 


OF  TI^AS 

IN  THE  HpUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7. 1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AJffairs  of  the  House  has  been  divided  into 
five  subcommittees,  each  with  a  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  each  with  a 
geographical  region  of  the  world  in  which 
it  will  specialize  and  to  which  it  will  de- 
vote concentrated  attention. 

This  plan  has  been  in  the;  process  of 
development  by  the  committee  for  several 
months,  and  the  flnil  plan  was  worked 
out  by  a  subcommittee  comjwsed  of  the 
gentleman  from  west  Viiginia  [Mr. 
KeeI  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton),  ana  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  full  committee,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  Chairman  Sol  Bloom  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee.  Con- 
gressman Charles  A.  iE.\ton,  who  are  now 
serving  as  delegates  XJb  the  San  FrEincisco 
Conference. 

Chairman  Bloom  v.  ill  serve  as  ex  cfBcio 
m.ember  of  each  of  the  five  subcom- 
mittees. 

The  increasing  volume  and  complexity 
of  world  problems  hits  necessitated  this 
arrangement  for  specialized  study  of  the 
economic,  political,  ajid  social  conditions 
of  the  various  regijons  of  the  world. 
Each  subcommittee  will,  therefore,  give 
such  specialized  study  to  the  particular 
region  assigned  to  if  with  a  view  to  a 
more  valuable  contripution  to  the  work 
of  the  whole  committee. 

The  list  of  subcomtnittee  assignments, 
as  ofBclally  approved  by  the  committee, 
follows : 

StTBDrVISIONS    OF    FOHEIC^    AfT.'U^RS    COMMTTTEI 

1.  The  Far  East:  jinxs  P.  Richards,  of 
South  Carolina,  chalrn^an;  Da!*tel  J.  Flood, 
of  Pennsylvania:  Hele^  Gauagan  Douglas, 
of  California;  Johk  KI-  Vobts,  of  Ohio; 
Lawhencz  H.  SMrrH,  of 'Wisconjln, 

2.  Eastern  Europe,  tie  Near  East  and  the 
Balkans:    LtrrHZR    A.  Johnson,    of    Texas, 


chairman;  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  of  Illinois: 
JosxPH  P.  Rytkr,  of  Connecticut;  Karl  E. 
MuNDT.  of  South  Dakota;  Frances  P.  Bca,TON, 
of  Ohio. 

3.  Western  Europe:  John  Ker,  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman;  John  S.  Wood,  of 
Georgia;  Edfth  Noursi  Rogers,  of  Massa- 
ch\isetts;  James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York; 
Charles  L.  Gerlach,  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  prob- 
lems: Joseph  L.  Pfeifer,  of  New  York,  chair- 
man; W.  O.  BuRCiN,  of  North  Carolina;  Wirt 
CooRTNET,  of  Tennessee;  Bahtel  J.  Jonkman. 
of  Michigan;  Chester  E.  ItdERROw,  of  New 
Hampshire. 

5.  Western  Hemisphere:  Pete  Jarman,  of 
Alabama,  chairman;  Emilt  Taft  Douglas,  of 
Illinois;'  James  W.  Trimble,  of  Arkansas; 
Charles  A.  E\ton,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  B. 
Chiperfield,  of  Illinois. 

subdivision    or    foreign    affairs    committeb 
according  to  geographic  are.\s 

1.  The  Far  Ea.st:  China,  Japan,  Korea. 
Manchukuo,  Mongolia.  Afghanistan.  Thai- 
land. French  Indochina.  British  India,  Ne- 
pal (Bhutan),  Burma,  Malay  States.  Aus- 
tralia, Territory  of  New  Guinea,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  Sarawak,  British  North  Bor- 
neo, Netherlands  East  Indies,  Philippine  Is- 
lands, Portuguese  Timor.  British  island  pos- 
sessions. French  Island  possessions. 

2.  Eastern  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Balkans:  Russia;  Baltic  States:  Finland,  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  Lithuania;  Poland;  Czecho- 
slovakia; Balkans:  Rumania,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria; the  Near  East:  Turkey,  Iran,  Iraq,  Leba- 
non. Syria.  Trans  Jordan.  Palestine.  Baudl- 
Arabla  and  territories  of  Arabian  Peninsula. 
Egypt. 

3.  Western  Europe:  Iceland,  Great  Britain, 
Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  Prance,  Belgium, 
The  Netherlands.  Luxemburg.  Llchtenstein, 
Switzerland.  Italy,  Spain,  Andorra.  Portugal, 
Germany. 

4.  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean  problems: 
Spanish:  Spanish  Morocco,  Rio  de  Oro; 
French:  Morocco.  Algeria,  Tunisia;  French 
West  Africa:  Senegal,  French  Guinea,  Ivory 
Coast;  French  Equatorial  Africa;  French  So- 
mallland;  Madagascar;  Italian:  Italian  East 
Africa,  Libya,  Ethiopia;  Portuguese:  Angola, 
Mozambique,  Portuguese  Guinea;  Belgian 
Congo;  Liberia;  British:  Gambia,  Sierra  Le- 
one. Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  British 
Somallland,  Kenya.  Tanganyika,  Rhodesia, 
Bechuanaland,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

5.  Western  Hemisphere:  Canr.da.  Green- 
land; South  America:  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil:  the  Guianas: 
British,  Dutch,  French;  Central  America: 
Guatemala.  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  Panama;  Mexico;  the  Caribbean 
area. 


Our  National  Anthem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Mr.  James 
L  Dissette,  a  distinguished  and  scholarly 
citizen  of  my  home  city — IndianapolJ.s — 
in  which  he  submits  a  most  interesting 
argiunent  in  favor  of  substituting  Amer- 
ica for  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  as  our 
national  anthem.  Because  of  the  inter- 
est that  attaches  to  Mr.  Dissette 's  sub- 
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Ject  and  his  entertaining  way  of  present- 
ing it  I  have  secured  unanimous  consent 
for  the  insertion  of  his  article  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
It  is  as  follows: 

OUR     NATIONAL     ANTHEM 

Recently  our  esteemed  fellow  townsman. 
Aev.  Charles  Fillmore — a  man  who  has 
achieved  world-wide  and  lasting  fame  for  his 
valuable  contributions  to  our  hymns  and 
sacred  songs — in  a  card  In  our  local  paper  has 
made  the  suggestion  that  our  beautiful  hymn 
America  be  substituted  for  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  as  our  national  anthem.  The  sug- 
gestion deserves  thoughtful  and  favorable 
consideration. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner  Is  not  an  an- 
them. It  centralizes  and  extols  a  critical 
situation  in  the  War  of  1812.  The  remote- 
ness of  that  situation,  the  mellowing  in- 
fluence of  time,  and  the  overshadowing  Im- 
portance of  even  more  critical  situations  in 
subsequent  wars  have  all  tended  to  relegate 
this  happening  of  the  War  of  1812  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  records  cf  our  early  his- 
tory, and  there  it  should  be  j  llowed  to  rest — 
not  resurrected  and  revived  us  a  present-day 
Incident  to  be  paraded  before  patriotic  gath- 
erings and  public  assemblages. 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  when  played 
or  sung  before  a  public  assemblage,  falls  to 
touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  its 
hearers  that  a  national  anihem  should  do. 
The  assemblage  stands  respi?ctfully — and  si- 
lently— through  the  rendition  of  one  stanza. 
Few  participate  in  the  singing  because  the 
air  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  average  un- 
trained voice  and  because  they  do  not  know 
all  the  words  of  even  the  3rst  stanza,  and 
probably  have  never  heard  the  three  remain- 
ing stanzns.  (Can  you  recite  from  memory 
even  the  first  stanza?) 

Just  the  contrary  Is  true  of  America.  The 
words  of  that  beautiful  hymn  are  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  embraclnt;  our  whole  Na- 
tion and  domain;  it  has  dignity  and  majesty 
in  its  structtire,  simplicity  in  its  expression 
of  sentiment.  It  Is  an  anthem  of  grateful 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  ^Jmlghty  God  for 
His  great  gift  of  freedom,  touched  in  such 
simple  language  as  to  touch  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  hearers,  and  these 
become  eager  and  Joyful  participants  In  the 
rendition.  It  never  grows  oli,  applying  today 
with  greater  force  than  when  first  made  pub- 
lic more  than  100  years  age  (in  1832).  The 
avferage  audience  is  gratlflel  when  given  an 
opportunity  of  Joining  In  the  singing  of  not 
one  but  all  four  stanzas;  the  air  being  so  sim- 
ple, the  averfige  untrained  voice  can  easily 
participate.  Love  of  country,  love  of  home- 
land, love  of  home  is  innate  in  every  human 
breast,  hence  it  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
this  beautiful  hymn,  America,  appeals  so 
strongly  to  all  our  people. 

Objection  has  t>een  made  to  Reverend  Fill- 
more's suggestion  on  the  ground  that  the  air 
to  which  America  is  sung  L-^  the  same  as  that 
of  the  British  national  anthem,  God  Save 
the  King,  and  that  the  air  belongs  to  Eng- 
land; that  we  would  be  borrowing  it  from 
England.  But  Is  this  true.'  In  a  discussion 
of  this  matter  some  years  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion by  Congress  in  1931  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  as  our  national  anthem,  the  asser- 
tion was  made — and  never  refuted — that  the 
air  originated  as  a  folk  sorg  of  a  disappeared 
and  forgotten  people;  that  England  rescued 
the  air  from  passing  into  oblivion,  and 
adapted  It  to  the  words  oi  her  national  an- 
them. The  air  is  also  claimed  by  Germany, 
by  Switzerland;  Russia  formerly  used  the  air 
as  her  national  anthem.  Apparently,  the  air 
belongs  to  the  world,  and  we  have  the  same 
right  to  use  it  as  any  otter  nation. 

Our  Nation  is  founded  upon  the  declared 
principle  of  human  free<lom  and  equality, 
and  under  that  God-given,  beneficent  prin- 
ciple our  Nation  has  accuired  outstanding 
prominence  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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Due  to  this  principle.  Individual  freedom 
and  initiative  have  been  encouraged  and  de- 
veloped as  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  When 
the  demands  of  the  present  World  War  n 
were  made  upon  us.  we  had  the  capacity  to 
req>ond  to  every  demand  in  a  way  that 
amaaes  and  staggers  the  world.  In  view  of 
this,  would  it  not  be  peculiarly  appropriate 
as  a  i)ostwar  action  for  Congress  to  rescind 
its  action  of  1931  and  substitute  as  our  na- 
tional anthem  America,  an  anthem  in  which 
our  whole  Nation  heartily  Joins  in  singing 
praise  to  Almighty  God  for  our  great  blessing 
of  freedom  and  for  our  preservation? 

This  God -given  principle  of  human  free- 
dom should  be  indelibly  imprinted  on  the 
hearts  and  in  the  minds  ol  our  boys  and 
girls  In  our  grade  schools  of  today,  so  that 
our  great  Nation  will  he  safe  when  our  flag 
of  freedom  passet.  into  their  hands  and  to 
them,  under  the  guidance  of  an  AU-wlse 
Heavenly  Father,  becomes  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that,  in  the  words  of  our  immor- 
tal Linex)ln,  "this  Government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  per- 
ish from  the  earth."  To  this  end,  all  of  our 
grade  school  children  should  be  required  to 
memorize  and  frequently  Join  in  chorus  sing- 
ing of  this  beautiful  anthem  America. 

James  I.  Dissette. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  February  11,  1945. 


The  Future  of  Boston  Industrially  and 
Commercially  Is  What  Through  United 
Action  the  People  Make  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  7.  1945 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  meeting  of  business- 
men. Stuart  Street,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Prior    to    the    advent    of    steam -propelled 
ships.  saillnR  ships  fiylng  the  American  fl  g 
were  welcome  visitors  to  every  port  of  the 
world,   and   these   ships   were   largely    con- 
structed In  New  England.    The  outstanding 
designer  was  an  east  Boston  man,  Donald 
McKay,   and  one  of  the  ships  designed  by 
him  held  the  record  for  passage  from  Boston 
to  Europe  for  more  than  30  years  after  the 
coming  of  steam-propelled  ships.    One  gets 
some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ships  and 
the  courage  and  skill  of  the  crews  when  we 
learn  of  the  slogan  of  the  captain  of  one 
of  the  ships  was  "Boston  to  Melbourne  or  the 
hereafter  In  60  days"  and  not  Infrequently 
the  Journey  was  made  in  58  days.     Would 
t.at  we,  in  our  day.  had  more  of  the  cour- 
age, determination,  and  faith  of  these  brave 
men  who  went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and 
the  appalling  situation  now  confronting  both 
State  and  city  would  not  be  in  evidence.    It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  be  instrumental  in 
securing  the  sum  of  $5,000,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  Boston  Harbor  as  a  result  of 
which,  the  channel  has  been  widened  to  a 
depth  of  1,500  feet  with  40  feet  in  depth  at 
mean  low  water  and  extending  5  miles  from 
President's  Road  to  the  Boston  Navy  Yard 
with  a  turning  basin  opposite  the  Army  base 
rendering  it  possible  for  ships  to  enter  and 
leave   on   their  own    power   without   either 
tugs   or  lighters.     This   represents   an   ad- 
vantage equivalent  to  $25,000  for  a  roimd 
trip  by  any  of  the  larger  ships  in  use.    It  baa 


likewise  been  my  privilege  to  secure  from 
Federal  funds  $20,000,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  which  makes  unnec- 
essary the  Icng  and  hazardous  Journey  around 
the  tip  of  Provlncetown  between  Boston  and 
New  York  and  which  proved  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  present  war  when  enemy  sub- 
mariiies  were  operating  off  the  coast. 

Unquestionably,   these  two  improvements 
have  been  a  contributing  factor  in  the  se- 
lection by  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments 
of  South  Boston  as  an  embarkation  port  for 
the  shipment  of  men  and  supplies  to  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  world.     The  great  em- 
barkation port  constructed   by  the  Federal 
Government   at   South   Boston   representing 
an  expenditure  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  should 
be  available  for  use  at  a  nominal  rental  by 
the    city    for    commercial    purposes    at    th» 
close  of  the  war,  making  possible  a  real  be- 
ginning of  port  development.     The  solution 
of  the  problems  confronting  Boston  has,  at 
least,  become  the  accepted  objective  of  every- 
one and  through  unity  of  action  and  coop- 
eration  comment   can   be   revived   and   re- 
stored.   What  has  been  accomplished  in  other 
Atlantic  seaboard  cities  should  prove  easier 
of  accomplishment   in   the  case   of   Boston. 
Perhaps   the   best   contrast   is   Ijetwetn    the 
city  of  Boston   and   the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Md.     Boston  is  located  on   the   ocean   with 
the  most  accessible  channel  and  harbor  on 
the  entire  Atlantic  coast  while  the  city  of 
Baltimore  is  160  miles  from  the  ocean.    Bos- 
ton and  Baltimore  are  about  of  equal  area. 
Baltimore,  however,  has  but  about  one-third 
the  population  of  Boston.     Yet  despite  this 
fact,  the  commerce  handled  by  Baltimore  is 
more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  han- 
dled by  the  city  of  Boston.     The  carrying 
of  freight  through  the  port  of  Baltimore  has 
been  doubled  in  the  last  20-year  period  while 
Boston,  with  the  exception  of  war  activities, 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill.     If  one 
were  to  seek  a  reason  for  the  situation,  it 
might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  both  the 
Commonwealth    and    Boston    have    devoted 
more  thought,  attention  and  money  to  poli- 
tics rather  than  to  the  development  of  com- 
merce and  Industry.    There  is  every  promise, 
however,  that  at  last  this  situation  may  be 
changed.    Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
I  advocated  not  only  port  development  but 
the  development  of  the  airport.     Yet  there 
was  no  support  at  that  time  for  either  of 
these  vital  essentials.     Today,  however,  we 
find   substantially   every   Influential   agency 
m  State  and  city  united  for  the  carrying  out 
of  a  program  through  which  commerce  and 
Industry  and  port  development  may  become 
a  reality. 

In  the  case  cf  Baltimore,  an  enabling  set 
was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  submitted 
on  referendum  to  the  voters  of  Baltimore, 
making  provision  for  the  expenditure  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  development  of  piers,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  the  legislature  and  the 
people,  with  the  result  that  Briltlmore  today 
has  port  development  and  piers  second  only 
to  New  York.  To  the  present  time  the  total 
Investment  In  port  development  lines  by  the 
city  of  Baltimore  with,  as  I  have  prevlo-osly 
stated,  one-third  of  the  population  of  Boston 
In  the  vicinity  of  $200,000,000.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  will  be  called  upon 
shortly  to  consider  an  expenditure  of  $57,- 
000,000  for  port  development,  and  an  Initial 
expenditure  for  airport  development  of  $16,- 
000,000.  which  represents  a  trtily  courageous 
departure  from  established  policy. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  while  Baltimore  has 
been  undertaking  these  courageous  and  major 
expenditures  with  an  eye  scdely  to  the  future, 
we  have  been  quibbling  on  matters  of  lowly 
consequences  and  questionable  value  so  far  as 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  people  is  concerned. 
What  is  true  of  Baltimore  Is  equally  true  of 
other  Atlantic  coast  cities.  Philadelphia  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  public  spirit 
tUat  has  been  lacking  In  Boston.   During  this 
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period  of  tlm*  there  has  been  complete  unity, 
coordination,  and  cooperation  upon  the  part 
of  the  entire  people.  Philadelphia,  which  la 
located  40  miles  from  the  ocean,  has  quad- 
rupled Its  facilities  ind  port  business  since 
the  close  of  the  First  World  War.  Most  of  the 
modem  piers  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  developed  by  the  city,  there  being 
some  13  constructed  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I,  and  the  port- development  program  Is 
still  in  progress.  AbJut  one-third  of  a  great 
program  for  development  of  its  lower  central 
water  front  along  a  2-mlle  shore  has  been 
completed  dtiring  the  past  25  years. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  likewise  ex- 
pended $40,000,000  for  a  radial  highway  serv- 
ing the  port.  250  feet  In  width  and  extending 
for  33  miles  along  the  river  front  with  every 
known  facility  for  the  handling  of  cargoes 
with  the  highest  decree  of  efficiency.  Plans 
have  been  determiied  upon  for  the  ex- 
penditure, af  cer  the  pireaent  war.  of  mere  than 
•25.000,000  additional  for  port  development, 
including  four  large  lierths  capable  of  provid- 
ing for  the  requirements  of  20  modern  victory 
size  or  larger  ships.  The  great  Porter  Street 
Municipal  Pier  in  Ph.iladelphia  is  900  feet  in 
length  and  36fl  feet  in  width,  constructed 
of  concrete  and  steel  with  berths  for  4 
super  ships.  The  Gr««n  Street  Municipal  Pier 
Is  of  sufBclent  size  to  store  18,000  tons  of 
cargo  upon  a  single  floor,  while  more  addi- 
tional types  of  piers  are  available  for  rental  to 
any  shipping.  In  th'j  matter  of  facilities  for 
expediting  the  handling  of  materials,  a  grain- 
elevator  has  been  constructed  with  capacity 
of  4.750.000  bushels  also  two  coal  tipples 
with  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  and  two  fully 
equipped  piers  for  the  unloading  of  iron  ore. 

The  city  likewise  controls  some  48  ware- 
houses with  a  storage  warehouse  capacity  of 
78.000.000  feet  of  storage  space.  We  have 
seme  conception  of  the  tremendous  strides 
made  by  this  city,  vhich  is  40  miles  from 
the  ocean,  in  order  to  develop  a  port  of 
Philadelphia  and  theieby  enrich  the  business 
of  State  and  city,  when  we  learn  that  accom- 
modations are  avaiialile  to  the  191  piers,  100 
of  which  piers  are  served  by  the  railroad  lines 
and  some  60.000  feet  of  berth  space. 

The  grain  elevators  of  Philadelphia  are  so 
constructed  that  it  i.s  possible  to  bag  mixed 
grain,  clean  of  brier,  and  delivered  In  bulk 
on  vessels  at  the  rate  ctf  90.000  bushels  an 
hour.  The  ttirn-over  coal-type  dtnnpers  can 
unload  vessels  at  the  rate  of  1.500  tons  an 
hour  while  the  tidewater  terminal,  a  port 
within  a  port,  can  lof.d  15  cargo  ships  at  one 
time,  and  all  served  by  rail  connections  with 
trunk-line  facilities.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
every  thoughtful  citizen  that  the  decadence 
of  the  port  of  Boston  has  been  due  in  large 
measure  to  our  timidity,  since  with  the  best 
natural  advantages  we  have  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  them  la  the  same  manner  as 
New  York.  Phlladelpltla.  Baltimore,  and  New 
Orleans.  • 

For  more   than   6C   years   on   every  plat- 
form we  have  proclaimed  that  Boston  is  1 
day  nearer  to  Buropt'  than  any  port  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  likewise  nearer  to  South 
American  porta,  but  to  the  present  we  have 
failed  to  take  advar.tage  of  this  situation. 
The    action    of    businessmen    and    publlc- 
■pirlted    citizens    generally    would    Indicate 
that  at  last  we  havt;  become  port-minded. 
The  development  of  the  port  is  but  one  step 
In   the   movement   t<i   rentallze   Massachu- 
setts and  Boston  Incmstrlally  and  commer- 
cially, and  this  port-ralndedness  must  be  the 
business   of  every   Irdustrial    establishment 
not  only  in   Massachusetts   but   throughout 
New  England  and  our  slogan  should  be  "ship 
goods  through  the  jort  of  Boston  for  the 
benefit  of  New  England." 
Today,  fully  00  percent  of  all  the  goods 
^---produced  west   of   Worcester  in   Massachu- 
•etta  are  shipped  ria  New  York.     Provided 
this  tttuatlon  can  be  rvrlsed  and  the  bulk  of 
goods  and  eommodltlea  shipped  through  the 
port  of  Boaton,  It  would  mean  money  pour- 
ing into  every  artery  .uad  channel  of  trade  In 


every  section  of  the  entlr;  Commonwealth. 
What  is  true  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  port  of  Bost<  n  Is  equally  true 
In  the  matter  of  the  air|)ort  dcTelopment. 
Some  15  years  ago.  or  in 
extended  an  Invitation  to  'the  Cci.gresslonal 
Committee  on  Military  Affs  irs  to  v;sit  Boston 
with  a  view  to  conveying  o  the  c:ty  Gover- 
nors Island  and  making  it  an  extension  of 
our  present  airport.  Unfortunately,  at  that 
time,  due  largely  to  political  considerations, 
there  was  a  lack  of  public  spirit  necessary 
to  sustain  such  a  procedur;  and  nothing  was 
done  for  the  development  of  the  airport, 
which,  provided  it  had  b<  en  done  15  years 
ago,  wotild  have  brought  t)  the  pert  of  Bos- 
ton tremendous  wealth  during  the  period  of 
the  present.  During  the  past  year,  money  has 
been  made  available  for  th;  razing  of  Gover- 
nors Island,  but  the  work  has  been  conducted 
in  such  a  leisurely  mannei  that  It  Is  still  in 
progress  when  it  should  b(   completed. 

During  a  snowstorm  this  winter  it  was  Im- 
possible to  land  a  plane  a1  East  Boston  Air- 
port for  a  period  of  4  days,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  sole  rotary  plov  utiliziKl  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  the  runways  had  been 
temporarily  shifted  to  the  western  part  of 
the  State  to  open  up  roac  s  in  that  section. 
The  unfavorable  advertising  resulting  from 
the  failure  to  clear  the  lunwasrs  has  done 
Irreparable  Injury  to  what  should  be  one  of 
the  best  airports  In  the  ettire  Nation  when 
you  consider  the  East  Bostan  Airport  via  the 
tunnel  is  but  5  minutes  from  downtown 
Boston  and  that  today  it  :s  the  n:.ost  acces- 
sible airport  in  the  entire  Nation  and  that 
an  extension  of  the  tunnel  facilities  to  the 
airport  would  make  It  evei  more  accessible, 
you  get  some  realization  of  our  she  rtcomings 
and  lack  of  both  vision  a)  id  Initiative.  We 
have  l)een  too  prone  to  1  ve  In  tlie  glories 
o,.  the  past,  and  our  fallur;  to  rec<3gnize  the 
necessity  xontil  the  presen;  hour  for  coura- 
geous. B4{gfessive  action  Is  unquestionably 
largely  responsible  for  ou;  conunercial  and 
airoort  decadence. 

Happily,  there  is  an  indication  of  a  change, 
and  what  has  been  acconiplished  elsewhere 
is  possible  of  accomplishment  here,  and  as 
mayor  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  devote  my 
every  effort  to  the  promotion  of  that  unity 
and  cooperation  that  Is  vilal  to  th«>  achieve- 
ment of  the  objectives  ess<ntial  to  the  pros- 
perity of  commonwealth  and  city. 


Forest  Resonrces  of  th<  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  KEMARKS 
or       I 

HON.  CHARLES  ISAVAGE 

or   WA8HINC-»ON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June 


7.  1945 


Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Sp  eaker,  I  wonder 
If  sufficient  thought  is  be  ng  given  among 
ua  to  the  relation  of  tpe  progressively 
worsening  condition  of ,  the  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  to  the  prob- 
lem of  full  forest  and  forest  industry  em- 
ployment in  postwar.  I  km  informed  by 
the  United  States  PorestJ  Service  that  of 
our  commercial  timberlafid  we  now  have 
only  about  100,000.000  feicres  of  virgin 
timber  left;  that,  of  the  lemainder.  some 
280,000,000  acres  has  be<n  cut  over  and 
Is  producing  only  a  fractj  on  of  the  forest 
products  which  could  bq  produc«.-d,  and 
that  some  80,000.000  acrte  has  been  cut 
over,  burned,  and  neglecied  to  the  point 
where  it  Is  now  practical!)'  idle.  Reports 
from  my  own  State  of  Washington,  and 


Oregon,  are  that  50  percent  of  the  present 
sawmills,  shingle  mills,  veneer  mills,  and 
pulp  mills  there,  will  be  cut  of  private- 
owned  timber  in  5  years,  and  76  j)ercent 
in  15  years.  It  seems  apparent  that  if 
we  are  to  have  full  employment  in  lum- 
ber and  allied  industries  a  Nation-wide 
conservation  program,  including  public 
action  designed  to  bring  about  better 
forest  practice  on  private  lands,  is  indi- 
cated. This  situation  is  arousing  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  forest  regions  as 
never  before.  As  representative  of 
labor's  new  interest  and  attitude  in  this 
important  matter,  under  leave  granted, 
I  .submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  a 
story  by  W.  W.  Sylvester  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Union  Register,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Work- 
ers Union,  AFL: 

TiMBKX  Baron  Propaganda  Hmis  Facts  About 
Future 

(By  W.  W.  Sflvester) 

Confronted  by  repeated  public  warnings 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  that 
present  logging  practices  are  exhausting  tim- 
ber reserves,  publicity  experts  of  lumber  as- 
sociations are  flooding  the  country  with 
reams  of  booklets,  maps,  and  charts  purport- 
ing to  show  that  the  Government's  gloomy 
predictions  concerning  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry are  unwarranted.  Yet,  it  is  clear  from 
the  developments  of  recent  years  that  opera- 
tors are  not  swcdlowing  their  own  poison. 

While  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Asso- 
ciation chides  the  Forest  Service  for  playing 
fast  and  loose  with  facts,  its  members  are 
folding  up  one  mill  and  logging  operation 
after  the  other,  and  Investing  heavy  simis  in 
the  development  of  synthetic,  molded,  and 
glued-wood  products.  At  the  same  time  the 
industry  is  doing  very  little  about  reforesta- 
tion. 

A  recent  yarn  In  the  monthly.  Big  Trees, 
Issued  by  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  As- 
sociation, starts  with  the  proposition  that 
there  are  1.760.000.000.000  board  feet  of  com- 
mercial saw  lumber  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  organization's  writers  concludes 
that  this  supply  contains  enough  lumber  to 
build  three  eight-room  frame  houses  for  each 
of  the  35.000.000  families  in  the  Nation  and 
leave  a  comfortable  margin  for  numerous 
other  uses.  This  revelation  is  expected  to 
pacify  all  alarmists. 

Forest  Service  analysts  start  with  the  same 
figure.  But  in  a  booklet  entitled  "Some 
Plain  Facts  About  the  Forests"  they  point 
out  that  this  statement  falls  to  take  into 
consideration  the  terrtflc  drain  of  timber  re- 
serves that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  4 
decades,  and  particularly  dtiring  the  present 
war. 

"It  Is  estimated  that  In  1909  the  total  vol- 
ume of  saw  timber  in  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  was  2,826,000.000.000  board 
feet."  the  Forest  Service  booklet  assert*. 
"In  1938  the  estimated  stand  of  saw  timber 
was  1.764,000.000.000  board  feet."  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  1938  estimate  included  species 
and  stands  not  considered  merchantable  in 
the  eartier  estimate.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
total  volume  of  standing  saw  timber  was 
reduced  almost  40  percent  in  30  years. 

nroUSTRT  ICNORXS  WARmNCS 

Industry  propagandists  also  attempt  to 
gloes  over  the  Government  warnings  by  as- 
serting that  more  than  11.000,000.000  cubic 
feet  of  new  growth  occurs  each  year.  But 
the  figures  reveal  that  the  excess  of  drain 
over  growth  is  mounting  steadily.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  drain,  including  timber 
removed  by  cutting,  fire  losses,  destruction 
by  insects,  disease,  etc..  on  forests  of  the 
United  States  In  1943  amounted  to  nearly 
17.000,000.000  feet  and  exceeded  total  growth 
by  60  percent.     The  drain  on  saw  lc«s  was 
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almost  twice  the  estimated 
dispute  between  Govemmen 
lumbermen  does  not  rest  or 
over  facts.  Both  accept  the  s 
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its  full  supi>ort  and  coopera 
out  conservation  program. 

TOO  IJTTLE,   TOO  L\TK 

It  Is.  therefore,  not  a  question  of  remain- 
ing timber,  but  of  what  kind  of  timber,  its 
location  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  re- 
moving It.  the  growth  rate  an  1  quality  of  the 
trees  planted  to  replace  virgin  stands. 

"Why  worry,"  says  the  lumber  publicists, 
"when  only  about  2  percent  of  pur  present 
stand  of  saw  timber  is  cut  In  any  one  year." 
Such  an  assertion  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
cut  for  lumber  is  only  abou;  60  percent  of 
the  total  drain  on  stands  of  this  quality. 
In  1942  the  total  cut  for  al  purposes,  in- 
cluding pulpwood,  fuel  wood,  and  many 
other  products,  was  estimated  at  3.2  percent 
of  our  present  total  stand.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  in  1938  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  estimated  l,864,000,0(i0.000  feet  (the 
figure  used  by  the  operators'  publicity  ex- 
perts) of  remaining  timber  was  considered 
accessible  for  cutting  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Contrary  to  the  claim  of  the  operators* 
ftsscciations,  the  Government  has  not  taken  a 
sour  puss  attitude  toward  the  future  of  the 
Industry.  It  merely  declares,  candidly,  that 
too  little  has  been  done  too  late  to  preserve 
the  health  and  vigor  of  lumbering  as  it  has 
existed  for  the  past  half  crntury.  Private 
tree  farms,  forest  service  ofllnlals  admit,  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  they  make 
two  salient  points  with  regird  to  artificial 
reforestation.  In  the  first  place,  planting 
programs  will  merely  serve  to  offset  some  of 
the  timber  ravishment  of  the  past;  and  even 
this  will  take  generations.  t5econdly.  unless 
present  logging  practices  and  wood  mlsvise  is 
not  cleaned  up,  even  the  most  extensive 
nursery  plantings  will  nev«r  mature  into 
merchantable  timber  in  tine  to  permit  a 
measurable  continuity  of  lumber  production. 

CLOatJRKS  THRXATEJIED 

Stepped -up  programs  for  engaging  in  the 
production  of  plactlc  synthetic,  molded,  and 
other  wood-derivative  products  constitutes 
conclusive  proof  that  lumbermen  are  not 
following  the  claims  of  thi  ir  own  propa- 
gandists that  there  is  a  gloilous  future  for 
lumbering.  The  operators  know  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  there  Is  even  now  a  shortage  of  saw 
logs  (regardless  of  the  manj)ower  shortage) 
for  the  mills  in  western  Wasiington.  While 
there  may  be  enough  rema  nlng  timber  to 
supply  immediate  needs  fol  owing  the  war. 
the  best  advice  from  the  regi  jnal  office  of  the 
Forest  Service  office  In  Potland  indicates 
that  a  large  percentage  of  e:  isting  mills  will 
be  forced  to  close  within  i  comparatively 
short  time. 

STRAW  IN  THX  WtNO 

Recent  closure  of  Bloedel- Donovan's  large 
cargo  mill  at  BelUngham.  Vash.,  is  a  straw 
in  the  wind.  Another  is  the  announced 
shut-down  of  the  huge  Claik-Wilson  opera- 
tion in  Portland. 

The  Forest  Service  case  for  timber  conser- 
vation is  predicated  on  thi  principle  that 
strenuous  eflorU  must  be  pat  forth  at  once 
to  preserve  the  remaining  stands.  USF« 
officials  advocate  Natlon-w  de  participation 
by  States  and  local  communities  In  programs 
for  restocking  after  cuttlni;.  prohibition  of 
vrasteful  logging  methods,  providing  a  re- 
serve of  growing  stock  to  >:eep  forest  lands 
reasonably  productive,  preventing  damage  to 
young  growth  and  uncut  stock,  regulating 
grazing  to  prevent  tree  damiige.  and  prohibit- 
ing clear  cut  except  where  I:  Is  silvlculturally 
necessary,  or  when  the  lani  is  to  be  put  to 
some  other  use. 


DUTT  OF  TTNION 

Meanwhile,  the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Work- 
ers Union  has  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  doing  all  within  Its  power  to  see  that 
correct  logging  practices,  fire-prevention 
techniques,  and  reforestation  programs  are 
carried  out  in  the  varlotis  forest  areas  of  the 
Northwest.  A  great  deal  has  already  been 
done  along  these  lines.  Through  North- 
western Council  and  district  council  resolu- 
tions, pressin-e  ha."-  been  put  on  many  oF)er- 
ators  to  improve  their  logging  methods  and 
engage  In  reforestation  practices.  A  num- 
ber of  local  unions  have  forest  marshals,  and 
nearly  all  have  solicited  the  support  of  their 
respective  communities  in  practical  fire-pre- 
vention programs. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  union  members 
to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  continu- 
ing and  extending  such  activities,  because 
the  protection  and  proper  harvesting  of  our 
forests  insure  the  Jobs  of  everyone  in  the 
industry. 


Better  Too  Soon  Than  Too  Late 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  issued,  on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lican Tax-Study  Committee,  composed  of 
27  Republican  Members  of  the  House,  a 
preliminary  statement  of  tax  policy. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  time 
for  decision  in  tax  matters  is  now,  in 
order  that  some  glimmering  of  the  post- 
war pattern  of  our  American  economy 
may  be  glimpsed  by  businessmen  and  by 
Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  which 
must  furnish  the  jobs  which  will  be  re- 
quired on  demobilization  of  the  muni- 
tions workers  at  home  and  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services. 

We  were  told  in  the  thirties  that  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  was  out  of  gear 
because  there  were  too  many  saved 
dollars  which  were  idle  and  could  not 
find  employment  in  private  enterprise. 
We  were  further  told  that  public  enter- 
prise and  expenditures  mtist  employ 
these  dollars. 

The  war  completely  reversed  this  con- 
dition and  need.    We  have  put  tremen- 
dous new  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  consumers  and  at  the  same  time  cur- 
tailed the  amount  of  goods  and  services 
available  for  purchasing.    Nearly  every- 
one has,  therefore,  assumed  that  there 
has  been  a  large  accumulation  of  buying 
power  reserve  which  would  generate  a 
new    high   level    of   private    enterprise 
operation  as  the  reduced  war  effort  re- 
leased materials  and  labor.    We  were 
told  that  under  these  conditions  the  im- 
portant Job  of  government  was  to  pre- 
serve   a    sound    public    economy    and 
sympathetically  to  aid  private  enterprise 
to  expand  production  and  jobs.    It  was 
further  understood  that  the  reduction 
of  war  tax  levels  was  one  specific  action 
to  demonstrate  this  sympathetic  attitude. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  some  time  ago  requested 
individuals  and  organizations  to  present 


suggestions  and  specific  ways  to  pro- 
ceed in  postwar  tax  reduction.  The  re- 
sult was  a  variety  of  general  and  specific 
proposals.  If  there  was  anything  unan- 
imous in  all  of  them  it  was  the  agreement 
that  the  weight  of  the  future  tax  burden 
depended  on  the  scale  of  private  enter- 
prise operations  and  that,  as  a  corollary, 
an  important  objective  of  tax  reduction 
should  be  to  encourage  venturesomenesa 
among  individuals  and  their  enterprises 
through  the  profit  motive  and  likewise 
give  more  buying  power  to  consumers 
so  that  they  could  replace  the  produc- 
tion of  war  goods  with  the  products  of 
private  enterprise. 

We  had  arrived  at  the  time  for  a 
great  decision. 

Soon  official  Washington  raised  the 
cry  that  the  decision  relative  to  tax  re- 
duction must  await  the  end  of  the  war. 
That  it  would  have  an  inflationary  effect 
unless  it  was  delayed  to  come  when  war 
expenditures  were  sharply  curtailed. 
There  was  even  the  statement  that  tax 
reduction  hopes  were  premature,  both 
as  to  time  and  degree. 

Meanwhile,  one  war  has  ended  and 
the  decision  is  squarely  before  us. 

What  is  happening?  There  are  no 
clear-cut  acts  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  commit  it  to  the  road  of  individual 
enterprise.  No  positive  action  on  tax 
reduction  either  now  or  later.  It  is 
rather  the  opposite.  Proposal  after  pro- 
posal and  bill  after  bill  is  offered  to 
increase  Federal  expenditures.  We  hear 
much  of  substantial  unemployment  In 
the  near  future  and  pleas  to  immedi- 
ately legislate,  to  mitigate  this  condition 
by  increasing  the  scope  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  enter- 
prising citizens  who  were  to  be  relied 
upon  to  risk,  to  work,  and  to  develop 
production  and  jobs  in  private  enterprise 
are  confused  or  even  discouraged? 

The  proposed  increases  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  more  inflationary  than 
tax  reduction.  Federal  spending  does 
not  create  goods  and  services  which 
people  wish  to  bid  for.  Tax  reduction, 
however,  would  spur  individual  enter- 
prise to  produce  the  goods  and  the  serv- 
ices needed  and  wanted.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  deflationary.  How.  then,  can 
oflBcial  policy  denounce  Immediate  steps 
to  tax  reduction  as  inflationary  and  still 
push  for  increased  Federal  spending 
w'hich  is  inflationary? 

If  substantial  unemployment  confronts 
us.  is  the  decision  again  going  to  be  Fed- 
eral subsistence  dollars  and  not  produc- 
tive jobs?    With  the  financial  resources 
now  available  to  individuals  and  State 
and  local  governments  is  there  a  better 
time  to  make  decisions  which  commit  us 
to  the  road  we  have  been  told  was  our 
objective;  namely,  individual  enterprise? 
If  present  proposals  for  Federal  spend- 
ing mature,  the  people  may  as  well  know 
that  tax  reduction  is  a  false  hope.    Un- 
less   these    hopes    have    been    piously 
mouthed  anesthetics  it  is  time  now  for 
Federal  action  clearly  to  show  the  firm 
decision  to  take  the  individual  enterprise 
road.     If  not  now.  when  acain  will  a 
belter    opportunity    for    this    decision 
come? 
Thi"  decision  calls  for  two  steps  now. 
First.  A  refusal  to  plunge  the  Federal 
Government  into  new  and  more  fields 
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of  Cifpenditure.  and.  as  the  Comptroller 
General  said,  "Courageously  apply  the 
pruning  knife  day  alter  day  to  present 
Federal  spending." 

.  8?cond.  Action  should  be  had  now  on 
the  first  steps  In  tax  leductlon  so  that  it 
L3  a  clear  disclosure  of  the  official  path 
that  will  be  followed.  These  first  steps 
should  above  all  be  a  spur  to  profit  ven- 
tures and  a  timed  reduction  of  taxes  on 
consumers  so  they  may  increasingly  ab- 
sorb the  product*  and  services  of  private 
enterprise. 


Tk«  UoiU4  States  DcUgation  to  the 
United  Nations  Reparations  Commii- 
lion  at  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi* 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNirrtctrr 
IN  THK  KOUU  OP  FKPRJBaXNTATIVES 

ThHriday.jMn9  7.  1945 

Mrs  LUCE.  Mr.  Si^nkcr.  a  few  d«yt 
ago  several  Democratic  Members  of  thla 
Houne  called  upon  ihv  Actlnw  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Grew,  to  question  him  con- 
cerning thu  country's  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which,  Uicy  feared  had  de- 
tarlorated  sorely  since  the  days  of  Yalta. 
They  reported  Mr.  Qn«w  as  saying  "this 
country  li  leaning  over  backward  to 
avoid  giving  offense  Ic  Rusnla."  If  one 
may  judge  by  the  complexion  of  mind  of 
several  Members  chosen  to  represent  the 
United  Stales  on  the  Unltrd  Nations 
Reparations  Commission,  now  assem- 
bling in  Moscow,  Mr.  Drew's  reported  re- 
mark is  a  correct  analysis  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's conciliatory  attitude  towaid 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  head  of  this  delegation  Is  Mr.  Ed- 
win W.  Pauley,  former  nauonal  treasurer 
of  the  Democratic  Party.      Under  Mr. 
Pauley  is  Dr.  Robert  Gordon  Sproul.  the 
distinguished  president  of  the  University 
of  California,  who  will  advise  our  delega- 
tion on  the  human  aspects  of  repara- 
tions.    Dr.  Sproul  has  an  excellent  rec- 
ord of  friendsiiip  for  the  Soviets  and  for 
Soviet  groups  in  America.    In  1943  Dr. 
Sproul  extended  the  hospitality  of  the 
xmiversity  he  heads  to  a  congress  of  the 
Hollj'wood    writers'    mobilization,    and 
made  the  welcoming  address.     That  was 
the  3-day  meeting  at  which   greetings 
were  brought  from  Russia  to  the  writers 
of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Mikhail 
Kalatosof,  the  agent  of  the  Soviet  mov- 
ing-picture monopoly.  Sovkino.     It  was 
at  that  same  meeting,  also,  that  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Miller,  an  American  newspaper 
correspondent  just  back  from  Guadal- 
canal, was  forbidden  by  Dr.  Sproul  and 
the  censors  of  the  Hollywood  writers' 
congress  to  deliver  tiis  remarks  on  the 
war  in  the  Pacific.    They  felt  that  any 
statement  about  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
might  tend  to  cause  friction,  since  the 
Soviet  Union  was — as  it  still  is — not  at 
war  with  Japan. 

The  most  important  member  of  the 
delegation,  perhaps,  is  the  expert  on  in- 
ternational law.  Mr.  Richard  B.  Scan- 


drett.  Jr..  of  New  York,  leial  adviser  to 
Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  also  a  qJnited  States 
representative  on  this  delegation.  Mr. 
Scandretfs  record  of  avoiding  friction 
with  the  Soviet  Union  goes  back  16  years 
to  the  time  when  he  was  associated  with 
the  law  firm  of  Simpson.  Thatcher  L 
Bartlett,  American  legal  rapresenbatives 
of  Amtorg.  the  Soviet  tradelagency,  from 
1919  to  1923.  ! 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker,  which 
considers  him  a  great  Rofcd  friend  to 
Soviet  Ru.Mia.  Mr.  Scandrett  was  a  prom- 
inent signer  of  the  statement  in  tho  Dally 
Worker.  July  5.  1943.  defending  the  film 
Mi.'^sion  to  Mcscow,  a  statement  which 
bitterly  attacked  critics  lil<e  Prof.  John 
DttWey.  who  had  charged  llio  fllrn  with 
disiortlng  history.  Alao,  helwas  a  signer 
of  the  Gnlden  Book  of  Ametlcnn  Friend- 
ship With  the  Soviet  Unldn,  publlihed 
In  tho  magazine  Soviet  Rmsla  Today, 
Issue  of  November  1937.  pi  ge  79.  along 
with  Mr.  ViTo  iMARCANTONio  and  numer- 
oua  other  loyal  Communis ,  iiupp)ortc'rM. 
He  was  a  .«pon«:or  of  a  dlnne  given  by  the 
editors  o(  this  maguxme  or  the  twenty« 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Rei  army,  Feb- 
ruary 33.  1943.  at  the  Comhodore,  New 
York  City,  a  iponj^or  of  a  dliner  given  by 
the  Amrrtraji-Russin  In.^tltiite  and  dedi- 
cated to  Amrrlcan-Sovlet  ^o-stwai  rein- 
UoiM  at  the  Commodurr.  Ni^v  York  City, 
October  19.  1944.  He  I.h  a  mi'mber  of  the 
Rusalan-Amerlcan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, associate  and  colinbdrator  of  the 
late  Alex  Oombrrg.  who  wai  the  lending 
Wall  Street  promoter  of  Soviet  rater- 
Pilses  In  textile  and  other  llrlds.  Ck)m- 
beru  was  a  brother  of  a  leadlpp  Bolshevik 
wiio  called  himself  Uorlii— his  party 
name,  as  Stalin  Is  of  Dju^ashvlli.  and 
Lenin  wa.s  of  Ullanov.  Gonn  wa.s  very 
close  to  Litvinov  and  wa.s  cilled  by  Max 
Eastman  "the  regular  agent  between  the 
heads  of  the  Bolslievik  Prrty  and  its 
supporting  clique  In  Wall  JJtreet." 

Just  before  Mr.  Scandrttt  went  to 
Moscow  he  Is  reported  to  nave  spoken 
very  plainly  on  the  subject  oj  reparations 
to  various  acquaintances.  In  Mr.  Scan- 
dretfs view  the  postwar  world  will  be 
dominated  exclusively  by  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  There  will  be  no 
more  Germany— only  Germin  provinces 
under  Russian,  American.  Britisli.  and 
French  "colonial"  administr  itions. 

In  these  four  provinces  1  ving  stand- 
ards will  be  reduced  to  the  level  now 
existing   in   the  Siberian   c<incentration 
camp    and    exile    areas.     Ii   the   final 
analysis,  these  areas  will  be  ruled  by  the 
United  Nations  Reparations  i  Commission, 
which  will  decide  just  how  nrany  Ger- 
mans will  be  needed  in  each  province  to 
maintain  minimum  agrlcultiiral  produc- 
tion.    All  German  males  not  tequired  for 
this  minimum  production  wifl  be  drafted 
into  slave  battalions,  which  wjill  be  trans- 
ported under  orders  of  the  Uhited  States 
and  Soviet  Russia,  with  paiticular  em- 
phasis on  their  use  in  restoring  the  dam- 
age done  to  Russian  areas    jy  the  war, 
since  the  Soviet  Union,  unike  France,' 
Great  Britain,  or  the  Unite  1  States  of 
America,  does  not  fear  the  in  ernal  com- 
petition of  slave  labor— an  a  ready  well- 
established  domestic  policy  there. 

No  regard  is  to  be  paid  in  t  he  enslave- 
ment to  the  education,  family  connec- 
tions, or  dependent  wives  or  children  of 


the  German  deportees.  No  exemptions 
will  be  allowed  to  priests  or  pastors.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Scandrett  is  quoted  as  saying 
a  complete  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.  S  S.  R.  on  the  matter  of  respect  for  re- 
ligion in  eastern  Europe.  Under  this  al- 
leged agreement  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  recently  readopted  by  the  Krem- 
lin, will  be  given  the  status  of  the  o/ncial 
religion  in  the  Baltic  Republics — Poland, 
eastern  Germany,  Czechoslovakiri.  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Austria. 
Roman  Catholics  will  be  cut  of!  from  any 
pastoral  connection  with  Rome. 

As  partial  confirmation  of  the  latter 
plan.  Marshal  Tito  In  Yugo.nlavla  an- 
nounced on  June  6  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  Croatia  should  be- 
come Independent  of  Rome  and  accept 
a  status  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
orthodox  church, 

If  these  are,  indeed.  Scandretfs  sentl- 
monts,  there  can  be  little  friction  between 
the  American  and  Russian  reparations 
delegations  on  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional IfRSl  questions.  Mr.  Scandretfs 
views  are  IdenUcal  wltli  those  of  tiie 
olDcial  Sov'et  line  as  It  was  promulgaied 
in  Msy  194fl  In  a  booklet  called  the  Treat- 
ment of  Defeated  Germany,  written  by 
Mr.  V.  J.  Jerome,  and  published  by  tho 
New  Century  Publishers  of  New  York, 
the  semlofBclal  printtri  for  tho  Com- 
munl.'^t  Political  Association. 

As  to  how  many  Americans  may  agree 
with  Mr.  Scandrett  and  Mr.  Jerome,  I 
do  not  know.  But  every  American  mu.st 
agree  that  Mr.  Grew's  statement  that  wo 
are  "leaning  over  backward"  not  to  give 
offense  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  certainly 
true  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  choice  of 
key  members  of  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission sent  by  us  to  our  allies  In  Moscow, 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  8  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Research  for  Health,"  which 
was  written  by  me  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  10,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KSSEABCH  FOB  HEALTH 

(By  Hon.  Claudi  Pipmcr,  Senator  from 
Florida ) 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  war  was  Just 
reaching  our  shores,  an  urgent  call  was  sent 
out  for  a  dried  blood  plasma  concentrate 
which  could  be  stored  In  quantity  in  the 
crowded  confines  of  modern  fighting  ships. 
Space  aboard  them  could  not  be  spared  for 
the  bulky  equipment  needed  to  handle  liquid 
plasma  or  whole  blood. 

In  answci-  to  the  appeal,  a  group  of  medi- 
cal scientists  at  Harvard  UnlTerslty,  financed 
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by  the  United  State*  Oovernirent,  greatly 
expanded  their  research  on  blood.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  a  few  short  months  tliey  had  de- 
veloped methods  of  producing  huge  quan- 
tities of  a  blood-albumin  concentrate  which 
has  since  saved  thousands  of  11 /es  on  every 
one  of  our  far-flung  naval  and  mUltary  bat- 
tle fronU. 

But  that  was  not  all  they  found.  During 
the  experiments  on  blood,  which  were  nec- 
euary  for  perfecting  the  concentrate,  th« 
Harvard  research  worker*  happened  on  a 
curious  discovery,  far  remov»l  from  the 
realms  of  martial  activity.  They  isolated 
a  blood  lubatanofl  called  gamma  globulin 
which  turned  out  to  be  not  only  an  effoctiv* 
cure,  but  on  actual  preventive,  for  measles. 
Oamma  globulin,  after  the  w»r,  may  help 
ttimlnate  meaales  from  the  Hit  of  aUmsnts 
children  have  to  go  through  bet  ore  they  can 
be  considered  grown  up.  And  thla  la  only 
one  of  many  poasible  devslopmentt  which 
may  item  from  the  blood  r«si>»rch  project 
undertaken  by  the  Harvard  icUatlau. 

Another,  even  more  txtraordinary  weapon 
sgalnst  diMSM  which  hat  ootn*  out  of  the 
war,  Is  penicillin.  It  has  alraa  ly  proven  ir- 
rtplsosaolt  in  reducing  the  Inrldeno*  of  fa« 
tallUM  from  war  wounds,  with  their  danger- 
cut  concumitants  of  prritonitiB,  jeteomyelltls, 
ocllulllti.  gaa  bucillua  Infectloii,  and  lo  on. 
LlkewiM,  tn  the  dlieasM  of  penct ,  penicillin 
la  a  nearly  otrtatn  cure  for  noat  types  of 
pneumonia,  meninfttu,  septtceinla.  mnatold- 
Itla,  «in\i*ltis.  and  a  mnjurlty  it  the  human 
ills  causiHl  by  the  common  bacteria.  One  ot 
the  moat  dramatis  new  uae«  for  thla  amaitng 
thorapeutlo  agent  li  In  the  light  afRlnit 
•yphiiu.  Only  •  ftw  short  mouha  ago  ths 
Ontted  States  Army  announced  that  It  had 
psrfeetfd  a  eourae  uf  treatmen;  with  penU 
Clllln  which  wa*  curing  nearly  SO  percent  of 
all  men  with  primary  lyphtlls  In  eeven  and  a 
half  dayi,  a«  compared  with  thi  weeks  and 
even  months  neceasary  with  olde*  methods  of 
treatment.  Moreover,  the  panic aitn  therapy 
Is  more  effecUve  and  much  less  <langeroua  or 
painful  ihnu  any  other  treatment  uaed  here* 
tofore. 

Theae  are  only  two  among  d(<aens  of  ths 
outstanding  dlscoveriea  of  wart:  me  medical 
research.  DDT.  the  miracle  Iniectlclde.  la 
another:  still  others  are  a  new  method  of 
combating  dysentery;  a  potent  vafclne  for  the 
prevention  of  bubonic  plague.  Invaluable  new 
surgical  technlquea,  and  a  whole  category  of 
discoveries  In  aviation  medicine.  Many  more 
are  still  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  military 
secrecy. 

How  did  It  happen  that  all  these  medical 
miracles  were  discovered  simultaneously? 
Had  we  suddenly  come  upon  a  ilch  vein  of 
medical  research  talent  which  we  had  never 
before  tapped? 

No.  the  talent  was  there.  Th«'  urge  to  go 
forward  was  there,  deep  In  the  h(  art  of  every 
scientist  who  knew  what  the  po,.sibllities  of 
med'cal  research  were.  The  only  thing  that 
was  lacking  was  the  money  to  finance  such 
research. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  discoveries  which  seem 
so  new  to  us  have  been  known  for  many  years, 
but  only  as  laboratory  curlosltl<«.  Penicil- 
lin, for  instance,  was  first  found  to  have  re- 
markable antibacterlological  eflects  as  far 
back  as  1929,  when  the  Brltil^h  scientist 
Fleming  first  reported  its  deadly  effects  on 
disease  germs.  But  adequate  financing  for  its 
development  was  lacking.  It  remained  mere- 
ly the  subject  of  test-tube  experiments  until 
the  demands  of  military  medicine  brought 
money  for  Its  production  out  of  hiding. 

Or  take  the  components  of  blood,  of  which 
albumin  and  globulin  are  only  two  of  sev- 
eral. They  had  been  known  for  some  time. 
But  It  took  the  war,  and  the  provision  tf 
Government  funds  for  wartime  medical  re- 
search, t"  bring  about  the  perfection  of 
methods  of  producing  blood  components  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  be  uselxU  In  med- 
ical practice. 


DDT  was  actually  on  the  market  before  the 
war  as  a  commercial  Insecticide.  It  has  been 
packaged  and  sold  by  an  established  phar- 
maceutical house  for  several  years.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  this  firm  was  a  long  way 
off — In  Switzerland.  It  was  not  untU  the 
Army  Issued  an  emergency  request  for  an 
improved  insecticide  to  be  used  in  the  pest- 
rldden  Jungles  of  the  Pacific  lalands  that 
scientists  here  in  America  were  given  the 
necessary  funda  to  enable  them  to  test  and 
prove  its  efficacy,  and  to  Improve  It  by  add- 
ing the  chemicals  which  today  give  the  sub- 
stance Its  astounding  penetrative  powers. 

All  these  facta  add  up  to  one  very  simple 
and  very  ahocklng  statement :  It  took  a  world 
war  of  catastrophic  dimensions  to  Jar  enough 
money  out  of  the  national  pocket  to  enable 
medical  research  men  to  conduct  their  work 
on  an  adequate  scale. 

The  relative  inaufllclency  of  funds  before 
ths  war  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  mrdical 
problsms  ntsdlng  study.  Ou  the  cuntruiy, 
that  there  was  a  preaalng  nted  for  many 
typM  of  medical  reasaroh  is  tvldenced  by  a 
few  hard  facts  on  tht  stats  of  the  Nation's 
health. 

Durinf  ths  ysar  1040  nsarly  106,000  ptopls 
died  of  cancer  In  the  United  States;  over 
686,000  died  of  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
arterist;  and  about  107,000  died  of  dlseaaee 
of  the  kidneya.  Among  them,  these  three 
major  types  of  dIseaaM  accounted  for  nearly 
87  psrosnt  of  ths  actual  dsaths  occurring  In 
1040. 

Tet  the  lum  of  only  S40n,ll8 — or  lean  thnn 
Aa  centa  per  death— was  granted  In  1040  for 
reeearch  Into  ths  caueea  and  treatment  of 
theM  diacaees  by  American  philanthropic 
foundatlona.  the  main  prewar  source  uf  medi- 
cal reaenrch  funds. 

In  1043  nearly  014,000  people  were  In  nert* 
otts  and  mental  hospitals,  total  chart**  on 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmenta.  or  on 
their  families.  Yet  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  foremost  orgnnlKa- 
tlon  doing  research  on  paychtatrlc  problems, 
could  spend  only  138,030— or  less  than  014 
centa  per  hospital laed  patient— on  reeearch 
to  1043. 

In  that  same  year  an  estimated  1.017.000 
man-ysars— well   over  half  a  billion   man- 
days—of  productive  working  time,  and  up- 
ward of  sa.000,000,000  worth  of  purchasing 
power,  were  lost  by  American  workers  bo- 
cause  of  absences  from  work  of  8  days  or  over 
due  to  Illness.     Tet  foundation   grants  for 
research  on  respiratory  diseases,  such  as  In- 
fluensa,  pneumonia,   tuberculosis,   and   the 
common  cold,  which  usually  cause  between 
a  third  and  a  half  of  all  absences  from  work 
due  to  Illness,  totaled  In  1940  Just  Sie3,795. 
One  final  figure.    As  of  October  1944.  ap- 
proximately 5.500.000  men.  over  34  percent 
of  the  16.000.000  men  aged  18  to  37  examined 
by  Selective  Service  for  the  armed  forces,  had 
proven   so   defective   or   diseased   that   they 
either  had  to  be  put  Into  FV-P  or  were  given 
medical  disability  discharges  from  the  serv- 
ices after  having  first  been  accepted  for  duty. 
No  war  wounded  are  Included  In  either  group. 
Yet  the  total  funds  granted  by  American 
foundations  for  research  Into  all  the  prob- 
lems of  medicine  and  health   in   1940.  the 
last    year    for    which    figures    are    available, 
totalled    only    S4.958,511.     More  than  three 
times  that  amount  was  spent  by  one  corpora- 
tion alone  in  1943  for  Industrial  research  on 
Its  commercial  products.    The  estimated  total 
expenditures  for  profit-making  Industrial  re- 
search by  American  corporations  reached  the 
astronomical  figure  of  S275.000.000  in  1941— 
over  55  times  the  amount  granted  for  non- 
profit medical  research  by  American  founda- 
tions the  year  previous. 

As  I  have  said,  philanthropic  foundations 
are  the  major  sources  of  funds  for  medical 
research  In  this  country.  The  principle  na- 
tional voluntary  health  agencies  spent  ap- 
proximately S810.000  on  medical  research 
m  1943,  much  of  which  may  have  come  from 
th2  foundations.  Expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    for    medical    studies    in 


peacetime  were  very  small,  and  were  limited 
largely  to  the  fields  of  public  health,  sanita- 
tion, and  epidemiology.  The  amounU  for 
research  allocated  out  of  medical  school 
funds  cannot  be  accurately  established,  since 
the  schools  do  not  keep  their  books  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  research  expenditures. 
However,  they  are  known  not  to  have  been 
very  large,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  de- 
creasing rather  than  Increasing  of  recent 
years  as  a  result  of  shrinkage  in  medical 
school  Income*  from  endowment*. 

In  other  words,  medical  research  in  peace- 
time has  always  been  seriously  under-sup- 
ported. And  yet  It  1*  phenomenal  how  llttls 
money  actually  ha*  been  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  emergency  medical  research  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  OlDce  of  Scientific  Reeearch 
and  Development,  which  was  established  by 
Prealden'  R(X)*rvelt  In  June  1041.  to  coordl- 
ni  te  and  finunce  all  the  •cienlinc  problem* 
arising  from  the  onset  uf  the  war.  appruprN 
ated  only  016.840,890  for  medical  research 
during  the  period  ending  In  December  1044 
During  the  same  period  the  Army,  the  Nnvy, 
and  the  United  8tnte*  Public  Health  Servios 
t<igethrr  spent  another  Slft.OOO.OOO  tor  sps* 
olal  wiiriun*  work  oji  mediral  problem*. 

In  all.  therefore,  a  total  of  not  much  mors 
than  130,300,000  had  bem  expended  by  ths 
l"ederal  Government  for  medical  research 
up  to  the  end  of  1044,  ThU  la  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  coat  of  the  war  to  ths 
Amvrlcntt  people  (or  one  day. 

But  It  la  only  when  ynu  start  to  count  up 
the  gain*  which  thw  Nation  ha*  received 
from  the  program  that  It*  tnexpenslveneia 
becomes  obviou*.  To  bs  craMly  pecuniary 
About  It.  If  penicillin  alone  had  saved  only 
a.OSU  Boldlvrs'  lives — and  any  Army  dcKtor 
win  tell  you  that  I*  nuthing  in  comparmon 
with  what  it  really  ha*  done— it  would  have 
earned  for  ths  people  the  total  coat  of  the 
whole  wartime  medical  research  program  In 
uncollected  SIO.OOO  military  UteMnsuranoe 
policies  alone. 

However  you  look  at  It.  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  accomplishments  of  Amer- 
ican medical  reeearch  have  been  phenomenal, 
and  phenomenally  inexpensive,  during  the 
war,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  afford  to 
permit  thla  work  to  alack  off  when  peace 
come*.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  com- 
placently Ignore  the  (act  that  dlaease.  dl*- 
ability,  and  premature  dpath  are  costing  the 
Nation,  according  to  estimates  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  a*  much  a*  Si 0,000,000 .000 
a  year  in  ahortened  Uvea.  In  medical  care, 
in  unemployment,  and  In  lost  national  In- 
come and  national  product. 

I  believe  that  we  must  not  only  work  to 
cure  everyone  who  Is  sick,  but  to  discover 
the  medical  causes  of  sickness,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  In  eliminating  this  enormous  waete 
of  xiur  human  and  material  resources. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman,  is  formulating 
a  program  for  bringing  the  best  existing 
medical  care  to  everyone  living  In  this  coun- 
try, regardless  of  his  economic  status  or  his 
geographical  location  or  his  race.  In  this 
the  subcommittee  Is  tackling  one  of  the  most 
Important  Jobs  to  be  done  In  America  today. 
Yet  I  feel  that  we  cannot  limit  ourselves  to 
bringing  the  benefits  of  preventive  and  cura- 
tive medicine  as  they  exist  today  to  each 
and  every  citleen.  although  we  must  do  that. 
We  must  also,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  question,  bring  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  aid  of  those 
who  have  the  talent  and  the  urgent  desire 
to  eliminate  the  catises  of  disease,  disability, 
and  premature  death — the  unsung  heroes  of 
medical  research. 

But  Federal  aid  to  medical  research  1* 
necessary  not  only  because  of  the  results  to 
be  expected  In  better  health  and  less 
disease,  although  that  is  of  coi'xse  the  major 
Importance  of  such  a  program.  In  addition, 
ansrthing  which  will  Increase  the  amount  of 
medical  research  work,  add  to  the  number  of 
skilled  workers  in  the  field,  and  give  them 
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and  the  existing  workers  better  security  and 
higher  salaries,  as  such  a  Federal  program 
must  do,  will  be  of  Inestimable  value  In  a 
yet  larger  program  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  set  the  Nation  as  an 
immediate  goal:  the  goal  of  full  emplojrment 
In  the  postwar  years. 

On  the  24th  of  November  1944,  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush.  Director  of  the  0<Bce  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development.  In  It  the  President 
stated.  •'The  research  experience  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Sclentlflc  Research  and  De- 
velopment should  be  used  in  the  days  of 
peace  ahead  for  the  improvement  of  the  na- 
tional health,  the  creation  of  new  enter- 
prises bringing  new  Jobs,  and  betterment  of 
the  national  standard  of  living." 

Without  question  the  American  people  are 
looking  forward  along  these  lines.  They  are 
expecting,  and  they  will  demand  a  postwar 
program  for  full  emplojrment  which  will  re- 
stilt  In  prosperity  such  as  has  never  before 
been  experienced  In  this  country.  They  are 
ready  for  it.  and  they  also  are  ready  for  any 
change  or  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
government,  of  conducting  business,  and  of 
maintaining  national  and  individual  wel- 
fare which  may  be  required  to  bring  such  a 
program  to  fruition. 

However,  we  cannot  have  full  employment 
as  long  as  we  are  losing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  man-hours  of  productive  employment  a 
year  because  of  avoidable  Illnesses  and  avoid- 
able premature  deaths.  Nor  can  we  expect 
full  employment  as  long  as  we  let  our  human 
resources  in  terms  of  expert  medical  research 
scientists  and  eager,  intelligent  young  re- 
search trainees  go  to  waste  because  of  laclc 
of  funds.  .  We  must,  therefore,  not  only 
make  the  benefits  of  today's  med»cal  science 
available  to  every  one.  but  we  must  also  em- 
ploy our  medical  scientists  in  the  task  of 
improving  that  science  at  every  point  and 
by  every  method.  A  program  of  medical 
care  for  all  is  only  half  a  program  if  we  do 
not  at  the  same  time  devote  every  effort  at 
our  command  to  making  that  medical  care 
unnecessary. 

There  Is  already  a  precedent  for  postwar 
Federal  aid  to  research.  Earlier  this  month 
Senator  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  offered  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  to  establish  a  Research  Board 
for  National  Security.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  for  con- 
stant research  on  new  methods  of  national 
defense.  Only  thus  can  we  be  certain  that 
our  Nation  will  at  all  times  be  strongly  pro- 
tected. But  if  we  can  appropriate  Federal 
money  for  the  development  of  new  methods 
of  warfare  we  can  certainly  spend  whatever 
we  need  on  the  development  of  new  methods 
of  attaining  good  health  for  all. 

One  thing  is  certain.  PenicllUn.  blood 
plasma.  DDT,  and  all  the  other  wartime 
medical  discoveries  have  shown  the  way. 
We  know  now  that  adequate  medical  re- 
search adequately  financed  is  an  integral 
part  of  any  national  health  program  and  of 
any  national  program  for  full  employment. 
I  believe  that  we  shall  proceed  to  act  upon 
that  knowledge,  and  that  we  shall  provide 
the  means  whereby  medical  research  can 
pull  Its  full  weight  in  the  race  for  a  healthy, 
busy,  and  prospero'js  Nation. 


Visits  Abroad  by  Members  of  Congress 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  wnjBON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  in  order  to  correct  a 


ISSIONAL  RECORD 


realize  that 

of  a  dollar 

es,  a  hun- 

nd  times  as 

ent.   I  think 


misinterpretation  of  several  of  my  re 

marks  which  recently  appwred  in  some 

of  our  local  newspapers. 

like  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  inan  who  h£is 

grown  used  to  astronomical  figures.    A 

dollar,  a  single  dollar.  Is  a  Hot  of  money 

to  me.  it  always  has  been,  land  I  expect 

that  it  always  will  be.    Ho^^ever.  I  hope 

that  I  am  wise  enough  t 

the  intelligent  expenditure 

can  save  its  producers  10 

dred  times,  or  even  a  thou 

much  as  the  original  investi 

any  businessman  would  agfee  that  such 

an  investment  would  be  goon  business. 

I  was  recently  privileged  to  make  a 
trip  to  England,  and  I  didjnot  spend  $1 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  made  the  trip 
at  a  time  when  Congress  vfas  in  recess, 
and  while  in  Great  Britain  I  used  every 
minute  of  my  time  talki  ig  with  our 
American  GI's  about  conditions  back 
home  and  explaining  th(  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the^e  speeches  I 
was  requested  by  high  mili  ^ry  authori- 
ties to  visit  certain  air  bas  s  in  Europe, 
and  give  the  same  informs  ;ion  to  other 
ser\'icemen.  I  consented  tscause  I  felt 
it  was  my  patriotic  duty  to  c  o  so.  I  made 
as  many  as  two  and  three  speeches  per 
day.  I  spoke  before  audiei  ces  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  often  traveling  at 
night,  and  many  times  miss:  ig  my  meals, 
but  I  was  more  than  happy  ;o  do  so.  My 
reward  was  in  the  fact  that  not  once, 
but  hundred.s  of  times.  I  w;  is  asked  this 
question.  "Why  does  not  riy  Congress- 
man come  out  here  and  te!  me  some  of 
these  things?"  Many  veti;rans  of  the 
last  war  said  to  me.  "Certai  ily  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  came  to  see  us  in  the  last 
war,  to  tell  us  what  was  bei  ig  done  back 
home  to  help  us  in  our  readjustment." 
Needless  to  say,  this  was  th(  highest  rec- 
ommendation for  my  actiot  that  I  could 
have  asked.  However,  eveiy  experience 
I  had  in  Euiope  convinced  i ne  more  cer- 
tainly that  we  must  never  let  another 
world  war  happen. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  si  ggest  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  c  cry  Member 
of  Congress  could  see  Buct  enwald,  and 
others  of  the  horror  camps     I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  sights  seen  and  reported 
back  to  the  people  would  l)e  sound  in- 
surance against  another  world  war.     I 
did  not  say.  however,  that  tl  le  cost  would 
be  small.     In  my  opinion,   compared  to 
the  value  we  would  certairly  reap,  the 
investment  would  be  a  valus  ble  one,  and 
the  expense  of  sending  300  or  400  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people   :o  Germany 
would  be  the  best  possible    Investment 
in  permanent  peace.    It  Is  nore  or  less 
of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  men  who 
have  spent,  by  their  vote^  thousands 
and  millions  and  billions  (f  dollars  to 
wage  a  war  to  go.  in  the  interests  of 
peace,   and  see  what   that  money   has 
bought.    The  war  has  cost  uvery  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
the  expense  of  sending  th;  taxpayers' 
elected  agents  to  the  battlefields  would 
cost  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per 
person.    Does  that  seem  to! you  an  ex- 
orbitant   investment,    when    not    only 
money  but  lives  are  at  stake  ?    I  cannot 
believe  that  any  person  wh(j  has  sent  a 
relative  or  a  friend  into  battle  would  ob- 
ject to  a  one-fourth  of  1  cent  risk  on 


the  chance  that  It  would  keep  such 
heartbreak  from  America's  page  in  his- 
tory in  the  future. 

I  have  not  risen  to  defend  myself.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  but  a  statement  of  my 
reasoning,  and  I  hope  it  clarifies  the  sug- 
gestion which  I  made  regarding  future 
trips  for  Members  of  Congress. 


Pauper  Oath  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  ioUowing  article  by 
Joseph  Leib,  vice  commander,  Costello, 
Post,  American  Legion,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

At  this  writing  five  Members  of  the  Hous« 
and  one  Member  of  the  Senate  have  intro- 
duced individual  bUls  aimed  to  eliminate  the 
obnoxious  and  un-American  pauper  oath  de- 
manded of  every  veteran  seeking  hospitali- 
zation for  non-service-connected  ailments  or 
disabilities.  Of  interest,  aleo,  is  the  fact  that 
every  wounded  soldier  is  required  to  sign  this 
oath  if  they  seek  medical  aid  for  illness  not 
traceable  to  cause  of  discharge  from  the 
armed  forces. 

Under  existing  law  the  Veterans'  Admlnls-  *  y 
tratlon  insists  and  secures  the  execution  of 
a  pauper  oath  from  ex-soldiers  who  may  be 
in  need  of  medical  services,  and  who  cannot 
establish  a  service-connected  status  for  the 
particular  ailment. 

Little  has  been  written  about  this  pauper 
oath,  therefore,  the  average  veteran  has  been 
kept  ignorant  of  the  signiScance  or  the  rea- 
sons for  this  oath. 

Veterans'  Administration  officials  are  quick 
to  disclaim  the  implications  or  the  serious- 
ness of  this  legal  requirement,  and  their 
stock  rebuttal  is  that  the  oath  is  merely 
routine  and  meaningless. 

Yet  whsn  attempts  are  made  to  eliminate 
this  routine  and  unimportant  oath  the  Vet- 
eran's Administration  sets  in  motion  every 
means  at  their  command  to  befuddle  the 
issue  and  to  attempt  to  stifle  criticism. 

If  the  oath  is  unimportant  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration  contends,  then  why  In  the 
name  of  logic  is  it  being  retained  on  hospi- 
talization forms,  and  why  are  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration authorities  so  determined  to 
prevent  the  elimination  of  the  oath? 

I  repeat  as  I  have  said  over  and  over  that 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  this  oath  is  to 
discourage  veterans  from  applying  for  Gov- 
ernment hospitalization,  and  to  encourage 
the  former  soldier  to  give  his  business  to  pri- 
vate hospitals  or  to  civilian  doctors.  If  thia 
is  not  a  logical  conclusion,  then  what  is  the 
reason  behind  the  InsisUnce  of  this  oath? 

When  a  veteran  reaches  a  point  where  he 
must  go  to  a  hospital.  I  contend  that  there 
should  be  no  conditional  admission.  To 
force  a  veteran  to  swear  under  oath  that  he 
is  a  pauper  and  to  have  this  oath  flanked  by 
penal  threats  Is  degrading  and  un-American. 
As  it  stands  now,  a  man  to  be  admitted  to  a 
bed  must  declare  himself  either  a  pauper  or 
make  of  himself  a  deliberate  liar.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  no  decent  veteran 
should  seek  veteran  hospitalization  If  he  has 
the  funds  to  pay  for  any  necessary  services  in 
a  private  hospital. 

Here  are  the  bills  that  have  been  Intro- 
duced to  date  to  eliminate  the  pauper  s  oath: 
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I79th  Cong..  1st  sess.— H  R.  599 — formerly 
^  H.  R.  6454 — In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. January  3.  1945.  Mr.  Spunges  intro- 
duced the  following  bUl;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation] 

A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  of 
March  20,  1933,  to  prohibit  the  requirement 
of  the  taking  of  the  so-called  pauper's 
oath  by  certain  applicants  for  hospital 
treatment  or  domiciliary  care 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  sentence 
of  section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
maintain  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment."  approved  March  20,  1933.  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed..  title  33.  sec. 
706).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'No  ap- 
plicant for  the  benefits  of  this  section  shall 
be  required  to  state  on  any  form  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affair  (1) 
the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
owned  by  such  applicant,  or  (2)  whether  or 
not  such  applicant  is  financially  able  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  treatment 
or  domiciliary  care." 

[79th  Cong..  1st  sess. — S.  235 — ^In  the  Senate 
of    the   United    SUtes,   January    10,    1945, 
Mr.  LANcnt  introduced  the  following  bill: 
"^  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Finance] 
A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act  of  March 
20.  1933,  to  prohibit  the  requirement  of  the 
taking  of  the  so-called  paup>ers  oath  by 
certain  applicant*  for  hospital  treatment 
or  domiciliary  care 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  sentence 
of  section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
maintain  the  credit  ol  the  United  States 
Government."  approved  March  2C.  1933.  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed..  title  38.  sec. 
706),  is  amended  to  read  ai  fohows:  "No  ap- 
plicant for  the  benefits  of  this  section  shall 
be  required  to  state  on  any  form  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  (1) 
the  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property 
owned  by  such  applicant,  or  (2)  whether  or 
not  such  applicant  is  financially  able  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  treatment 
or  domiciliary  care." 

1 79th   Cong.,   1st  sess.— H.   R.   1923— In   the 
House  of  Representatives.  February  1,  1945. 
Mr.  Morrison  introduced  the  following  bill; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation] 
A    bill    to   amend   section   6   of   the   act   of 
March  20.  1933,  so  as  to  eliminate  finan- 
cial Inability  to  defray  expenses  of  hospital 
.      treatment   or   domiciliary   care   as   a   pre- 
requisite to  obtaining  such  treatment  or 
care  in  a  Veterans'  Administration  facUity, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  6  of  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government."  approved 
March  20.  1933.  as  amended   (U.  S.  C,  1940 
ed..  title  38,  sec.  706),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"S»c.  6.  In  addition  to  the  pensions  pro- 
vided in  this  title  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  under 
such  llmlUtions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and 
within  the  limits  of  existing  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities,  to  furnish  to  men 
discharged  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard  for  disabilities  in- 
curred in  line  of  duty  or  to  those  in  receipt 
of  pension  for  service-connected  disability, 
and  to  veterans  of  any  war.  Including  the 
Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  PhUipplne  Insurrec- 
tion, domiciliary  care  where  they  are  suffer- 
ing with  permanent  disabilities,  tuberculosis, 
or  neuropsychtatric  ailments  and  medical  and 
hospital  treatment  for  disease  or  injuries: 
PToiHded.  That  any  veteran  of  any  war  who 
war  not  dishonorably  discharged,  suffering 
from  disability,  disease,  or  defect,  who  is  in 


need  of  hospitallzstion  or  domiciliary  care, 
shall  be  furnished  necessary  hospitalization 
or  domicUiary  care  (including  transporta- 
tion) in  any  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility, within  the  limitations  existing  in  such 
facilities,  irrespective  of  whether  the  disabil- 
ity, disease,  or  defect  was  due  to  service." 

&c.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  not  require  any  applicant  for 
hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary  care  to 
make  any  statement,  written  or  oral,  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  real  or  personal 
property  owned  by  such  applicant. 

[79th  Cong..  1st  sess— H.  R.  2413— In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  February  28, 
1945.  Mr.  WiCKERSHAii  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bUl;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion] 
A  bill  to  prchiblt  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  from  requiring  "pauper 
oaths"  of  veterans  applying  for  hospital 
treatment  or  domiciliary  care,  and  to  elim- 
inate inability  to  defray  expenses  of  hos- 
pital treatment  or  domiciliary  care  as  a 
prerequisite  of  obtaining  such  treatment 
or  care  in  a  Veterans'  Administration 
facility 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  not  require  any  ap- 
plicant for  hospital  treatment  or  domiciliary 
care  to  make  any  statement,  written  or  oral, 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  value  of  the  real  or 
personal  property  owned  by  such  applicant, 
or  (2)  the  financial  ability  of  such  applicant 
to  pay  the  necessary  expanses  of  hospital 
treatment  or  domiciliary  care. 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government",  approved  March  20, 
1933,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  1940  ed.,  tiUe  38, 
sec.  706) ,  is  amended — 

(a)  By  striking  cut  "and  is  unable  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  therefor  (includ- 
ing transportation  to  and  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration   facility),":    and 

(b)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  state- 
ment under  oath  of  the  applicant  on  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  evidence  of  inability  to  defray 
necessary  expenses." 

[79th   Cong..   1st  sess,— H.  R.  2587— In   the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  12,  1945. 
Mr.  Martin  of   Massachusetts   introduced 
the  following  bill:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation  ] 
A  bill  to  dispense  with  the  requirement  of  an 
oath  in  connection  with  applications  for 
benefits  under  certain  laws  granting  bene- 
fits to  veterans  and  their  dependents 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  any  application 
for  benefits  under  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  the  Servicemen's  Depend- 
ents Allowance  Act  of  1942,  or  any  law  or 
regulation  administered  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  which  contains  or  is 
verified  by  a  written  declaration  that  It  is 
made  under  the  penalties  ol  perjury  shall  for 
all  purposes  be  deemed  to  have  been  made 
under  oath  or  affirmation. 

[79th  Cong..  1st  sess.— H.  R.  2717— In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  21,  1945, 
Mr.  Sassceh  introduced  the  following  bill: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation] 

A  bill  to  eliminate  the  requirement  of  an 
oath  in  connection  with  applications  for 
benefits  under  all  laws  and  regulations  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  application 

for  benefits  xmder  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 


ment Act  of  1944  or  any  other  law  or  regula- 
tion administered  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  which  contains  or  is  veri- 
fied by  a  written  declaration  that  it  is  made 
under  the  penalties  of  perjury  shall  for  all 
purp>oses  tM  deemed  to  have  been  made  un- 
der oath  or  afltomaUon. 


Other  Members  of  Congress  have  expressed 
support  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  pauper 
oath  from  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation. 
ct  the  legislators  are  Members  of  the 
World  War  Veterans'  Committee.  X 
am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing correspondence: 

NovsMBER  23,  1944. 
I  appreciate  very  much  your  letter  of  the 
22d.  I  favor  H.  R.  5454— now  H.  R.  589.  In 
fact,  I  have  just  recently  filed  a  rather  strong 
protest  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
as  to  this  particular  matter  and  I  had  the 
matter  up  with  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sup- 
port H.  R.  5454  and  even  sponsor  similar 
legislation . 

Thanking  you  for  writing  me  and  with  all 
good  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Haroin  Ptterson. 
Jf ember  of  Congress  from  Florida. 


November  24.  1944. 
Acknowledging  your  letter  of  November  22. 
1944:  I  concur  with  your  position  in  regard 
to  eliminating  the  requirement  that  veterans 
take  the  paupers  oath,  and  you  can  count  on 
me  among  your  supix)rters  in  that  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Clair  Enols, 
Meml>er  of  Congress  from  California. 


November  24,  1944. 
Answering    your     letter     received     today, 
please  be  advised  that  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  5454. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.  W.  Kearney, 
Afember  of  Congress  from  New  York. 


November  24.  1944. 
Replying  to  yours  of  November  22  regarding 
B.  R.  5454,  this  Is  to  say  that  I  will  not  only 
support  the  measure  on  the  fioor  but  in  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  am  a  member. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  G.  Aberketht, 
Member  of  Congress  from  Mississippi. 
(Now  resigned  from  committee.) 


November  24.  1944. 
Toar  letter  relative  to  H.  R.  5454.  was  re- 
ceived this  morning.  You  can  rest  assured 
that  it  Is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  bill 
Introduced  by  Judge  Springer.  With  kind 
regards. 

John  L.  McMillan. 
Member  of  Congress  from  South,  Carolina. 

December  5,  1944. 
I  have  read  your  letter  of  November  22.  and 
the  attachment  thereto,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
Inform  you  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  H.  R.  5454. 
Very  truly  yours, 

WnxiAM  A.  Rowan, 
Member  of  Congress  from  lUinoia. 

Assistance  has  also  come  from  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  Congress:  Noblx  J.  Johnson. 
of  Indiana:  Oeocce  H.  Gnxiz.  of  Indiana, 
Earl  Wilson,  of  Indiana;  Clym  Dotle,  oI 
California. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONOR 


The  Lost  Generation  of  Scientists 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GIFFORD 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  S,  1945 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
already  lost  one  generation  of  future 
scientists  because  we  have  denuded  our 
colleges  and  universities  of  qualified  stu- 
dents for  scientific  courses.  Congress 
should  immediately  enact  the  McDon- 
ough  bill.  I  recently  made  a  lengthy 
argument  on  it. 

In  this  connection  I  hope  you  will 
notice  the  number  of  foreign  students 
who  are  already  in  this  country.  A 
whole  generation  of  scientists  has  been 
lost.  I  think  it  should  command  our 
attention. 

[Prom  tlie  Journal  of  Chemical  Education  for 
June  1945) 

ZDrrOB'S  OX7TLOOK 

Good  oW.  big-hearted  Uncle  Sam!  Never 
a  thought  for  himself  and  always  ready  to 
help  the  other  fellow  out  of  his  troubles. 
Even  feeding  the  rest  of  the  world  whUe  he 
tightens  his  own  belt — which,  after  all,  is 
but  a  good.  Christian  act  and  not  to  be  criti- 
cized. 

But  now  comes  the  pay-off.  Have  a  lock 
at  the  registration  figures  In  our  graduate 
schools,  to  see  especially  the  proportion  of 
foreign  students.  It  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention recently  that  one  of  the  country's 
largest  technical  schools  has  a  present  regis- 
tration of  about  150  graduate  students,  of 
whom  oyer  100  are  foreigners.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  Asiatic  students  are  coming  to  our 
shores. 

We  have  always  advocated  International 
good  will;  we  don't  believe  in  any  protective 
tariff  on  education;  we  have  al-^ays  befriend- 
ed and  encouraged  every  foreign  student  we 
have  met,  and  expect  to  continue  to  do  so, 
but  doesn't  there  seem  to  b«  something 
wrong  with  the  picture  when  we  turn  our 
young  men  out  of  their  technical-training 
courses  and  send  them  to  the  Pacific  to  make 
Asia  safe  for  the  Asiatics,  while  their  young 
men  In  the  same  age  group  come  here  to  take 
the  empty  places?  Maybe  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  there  is  someone  to  keep  our  graduate 
schools  going,  but  there  Is  no  denying  that 
these  young  foreigners  are  being  given  an  ad« 
vantage  from  which  our  own  boy  are  ex- 
eluded  and  that  they  will  go  back  to  their 
own  countries  equipped  to  compete  on  more 
than  favorable  terms  in  the  technical  pro- 
teeslons.  We  are  not  suggesting  for  a  moment 
that  we  turn  the  foreign  students  out,  but 
rather  that  we  should  never  have  turned  our 
own  students  out. 

And  if  the  FIFO  discharge  policy — ftrst  In 
flrsc  out — should  by  any  change  prevail,  an- 
other error  wiU  be  committed,  if  we  assume, 
of  course,  that  the  Important  thing  Is  not 
Individual  convenience  but  the  greatest  long- 
range  good  to  the  country.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  put  our  technical  pro- 
fessions back  on  a  normal  basis  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  the  men  trained  in  these  fields 
(and  m  training  for  them)  were  among  the 
last  to  be  drafted  Into  the  armed  services. 
Selective  Service  at  least  started  to  do  a  Job 
of  selection. 

Now.  we  should  have  some  selective  process 
of  getting  men  out  of  the  serTiccs,  in  rela- 


tion to  their  Importance  in 
Is  understandable  that  the 
want  to  do  the  Job  of  selection 
to  be  receptive  to  the  Idea  of 
cbEirge  process  if  some  other 
tabliah  the  basis  for  selection 


c  vllian  life.    It 

I  irmy  does  not 

but  It  is  said 

selective  dis- 

igency  wUl  es- 


Distribution  of  foreign  studknts  by  coun- 
tries {with  exception  of  iatin-American 
students) 


Afehanistan... 

Africa 

Albania 

Au-?tralia.  .„....„. 

Austria 

Pahama  Islwids 

Belciuni 

Bcrmuds- 

British  Oaiana 

British  West  Indies 

Bulearia... „ 

Canada 

China 

C  rechosk)  vakia 

l>anzi7 

IVnmark 

Dutch  Kast  Indies.. 

Dutch  (tujana 

Dutch  West  Indies. 

EuTPt.- 

Enpland . 

Fiuland..... 

France 

Oerinany 

Grrat  Britain 

Greece 

<treeiiland_.. . 

Hungary . 

Iceland 

India 

Iran 

Ir.iq 

Ireland, 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Java. , 

Korea 

Latvia 

Lebanon ,. 

Liheris 

Lithuania 

Ltixemburf 

Morocco 

Nethcrlanfls 

Newfoundl.md.. 

New  Zealand 

Niueria 

Norway 

Piilestine . 

Persia 

Philippine  Islands  . 

Poland 

Portuita! 

Rumania........... 

Russia    

Scotland 

.^iorra  L«oiie 

Sirip!»p(ire  

South  Africa 

Spain. ..^.— . 

(Wrcden .—.... 

.'Switwrland 

Hyrta 

Thailand 

Irinidad 

Turkey    

Virtin  Islands. 

Wal.>s 

Wo't  Africa 

YuKoRlavia 

^UteleM> 

Total 


Mak 


i: 


II 

81 
V 
7' 
II 

II 
w 

66 
3 

li 


V 

& 

< 

21' 
3: 

II 
( 

2 
8 
& 


3i 

x 

1 
1( 


1: 
1 

7 

1 

II 
8 


1; 


ir 


i( 
1^ 


*« 


I  an  of  the  ".<)Uteles!i"  students  IL^ed  above  gave  as 
their  birthplace  the  foUowiog  oountil  -i: 


Austria _ 

Oennaay. 

Russia. 

Puerto  RIcan  sttidents 
.Htudyinjt  here  (tliese 
are  Ctuted  .States  citi- 
zens and  under  draft 
resulatioos).. 


Men 


32i 
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Female    Total 


0 

1 

1 

14 

e« 
fi 

27 

13 

6 

3 

4Sd 

162 

37 

3 

9 

1 

0 

2 

2 

93 

2 

72 

1S7 

60 

3 

1 

Ifi 

27 

22 

7 

3 

S 

23 

29 

12 

1 

7 

3 

0 

4 

6 

3 

0 

33 

5 

3 

0 

i 

7 

1 

50 

G8 

2 

9 

27 

S 

0 

0 

4 

9 

12 

27 

2 

0 

s 

3 
4 

a 

0 

R 
34 


l.W 


13 
1 
2 

ao 

146 

Ifi 

51 

23 

42 

21 

s 

W2 

823 

72 

4 

24 

1 

1 

2 

12 

146 

5 

11.5 

401 

87 

22 

1 

37 

lOB 

75 

62 

15 

10 

61 

93 

45 

2 

17 

8 

2 

11 

11 

4 

1 

80 

14 

A 

3 

ao 

21 

4 

116 

139 

10 

27 

68 

10 

2 

3 

13 

39 

31 

60 

A 

5 

S2 

SUO 

5 

3 

■^ 

IS 
38 


4,399 


Women    Total 


3 

10 
1 


265 


4 

14 

2 


60.3 


Tablx  m. — Foreign   students  at   ilassachw 
setts  Institute  0/   Technology^ 


Area 

Averstro 
attend- 
ance 
1920-39 

Reetsfra- 

tion 

March 

1945 

Applica- 
tions 
on  hand 

Latin  .America 

42 
14 
15 
12 

8 

8 

16 

7 
14 

S9 
9 
4 

14 

13 

r 
93 

31 
0 

95 

British  Empire 

19 

Northern  Europe 

Western  Europe 

Centra]   and  coutbem 
Europe    

10 
40 

17 

Near  East  

61 

Chins 

153 

India     

271 

Other  Far  East 

1 

Total 

156 

302 

667 

'  Does  not  Include  Canadian  students  since  they  are 
classified  with  United  States  civilian  students. 


TA3IJ:  IV. — Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology  registration 


■ 

Civilian 
under- 
graduate 

Graduate 

Total 

United 
States 
citizens 

For- 
eign 

United 
States 
citizens 

For- 
eign 

United 
States 
citizens 

For- 
eign 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

*3S8 

a;  230 

2,366 
2,343 
1.984 
1,000 
675 

160 
161 
133 
118 
106 
80 
129 

645 
675 
604 
628 
286 
229 
«61 

48 
63 
62 
60 
60 
120 
173 

2,883 
2,914 
2,800 
2,870 
1,370 
1,319 
871 

217 
224 
195 
178 
175 
309 
303 

>  If  military  and  naval  officers  assi^ed  for  special 
training  are  included,  the  number  is  173.  The  figures 
for  1943-44  include  military  personnel. 


Soviet-American  Unity  in  Victory  and 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER   ' 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  8  (Iccjislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4>,  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Incorporate  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
which  I  made  In  Madison  Square  Garden 
In  New  York  City  on  Thursday.  May  31. 
1945,  as  a  part  of  a  program  entitled 
"Salute  to  the  GI's." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd. 
as  follows: 

We  are  privileged  spectators  this  evenUig 
of  a  part  of  the  greatest  drama  of  all  time. 
We  see  here  men  who  are  the  unshakeabla 
symbols  of  Soviet-American  unity  In  victo.y 
and  in  peace. 

When  the  bands  of  states  clasp  hands, 
that  is  great.  When  workers  of  two  nations 
clasp  hands,  that  Is  greater.  When  the 
soldiers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  Joined  hand  across  the  Elbe,  that  was 
one  of  the  greatest  events  In  human  history. 

Those  young  men  met  in  the  heart  of  a 
continent.  They  began  their  fighting  march 
far  beyond  that  continent.  They  had  come 
across   the   snows   and    the    steppes.    They 
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had  traversed  the  broad  rivers,  the  wide  and 
infested  ocean,  over  the  beaches  and  over 
the  hedgeways  and  hills.  They  had  sur- 
mounted every  obstacle  of  both  nature  and 
of  the  evil  enemy  and  finally  with  their 
feet  upon  the  neck  of  tyranny  they  stood 
triumphant. 

They  are  here  tonight  to  prove  that  In 
Soviet -American  unity,  freedom  lives  and 
tyranny  is  dead.  I  say  tyranny  is  dead.  I 
mean  Mussolini  is  dead — hanged  by  the 
heels  and  the  stench  of  fascism  is  being 
cleaned  out  of  Italy.  Nazism  is  not  dead  be- 
cause many  Nazis  still  live  but  Himmler  is 
dead — Goebbels  is  dead — Hitler  is  dead  or  will 
be,  and  soon  Goering  and  Hess  and  all  the 
rest  ot  their  hellish  gang  will  hang  in  part 
penance  for  their  crimes,  and  if  we  do  not 
sicken  of  the  task  of  Justice  too  soon,  there 
will  be  rooted  out  of  German  soil  the  fungus 
of  nazlsm  and  Nazis. 

If  you  wish  to  know  whether  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Republics 
of  Russia  respect  and  trust  each  other,  ask 
these  men.  If  you  wish  to  know  whether 
the  fighting  men  and  women  of  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union  were  friends  and  will 
be  friends,  ask  these  men.  If  you  wish  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  sense  in  the  loose 
talk  that  we  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  lx)und 
to  fall  out  and  go  to  war,  ask  these  men  and 
ask  the  millions  of  Americans  and  Russians 
with  whom  these  men  have  fought  the  com- 
mon enemy. 

It  is  hard  for  one's  mind  to  reach  back 
from  these  days  of  victory  to  June  1941,  when 
Hitler  e.vulted  over  his  mastery  of  western 
Europe,  closed  in  for  the  kill  upon  the  Soviet 
people.  Memory  cannot  recreate  the  sad 
scenes  of  those  awful  days  and  weeks  and 
months  in  which  the  bestial  eyes  of  Hitler 
feasted  through  glasses  upon  the  towers  of 
the  Kremlin.  What  was  done  by  the  Red 
Army  and  the  Russian  people  along  every 
foot  and  yard  and  mile  of  that  long  road 
back — what  they  did  in  every  village  and 
town  and  city,  along  every  highway  and  In 
each  forest,  has  no  counterpart  In  history. 
Finally,  at  Moscow  and  Stalingrad  the 
flowing  tide  of  evil  stopped  against  the  wall 
of  blood  and  spirit  of  both  Army  and  peo- 
ple under  one  of  the  greatest  names  In  his- 
tory—Joseph Stalin — and  began  to  ebb.  It 
did  not  flow  back  to  Berlin  however.  It  was 
driven  back  by  shell  and  steel  and  strength. 
Plnally  the  Red  Army  having  torn  and  cut 
to  pieces  and  smitten  down  the  cowed  and 
conquered  'superior  race",  enveloped  Berlin 
and  then  met  American  GI's  at  the  Elbe. 
When  the.se  men  clasped  hands  they  welded 
the  two  mightiest  links  In  human  history. 

History  is  rich  with  mighty  exploits  of 
war.  the  deeds  of  the  brave  and  the  uncon- 
querable. History's  pages  are  replete  with 
the  heroes  and  the  heroines  of  war.  But.  pen 
has  not  written  and  words  have  not  de- 
scribed the  exploits  of  the  heroes  and  the 
heroines,  more  majestic  than  those  of  the 
Red  army. 

Something,  too,  can  be  proudly  said  for  the 
art  who  8»ood  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ilb«.  The  Elbe  was  a  long  way  from  home 
for  them.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  cottonflelds 
of  Alabama,  the  mines  of  Montana,  the  plains 
of  the  Dakotas,  and  the  rugged  hills  of  New 
■ngland  is  a  long  way.  too.  Yes;  it  was  a 
long  way  from  the  GI's,  the  peer  of  any  sol- 
diers In  the  world,  who  shook  hands  with 
their  gallant  friends  of  the  Red  army,  to  the 
American  boys  who  grew  up  amid  the  peace 
and  plenty  of  America.  They  weren't  born 
or  reared  to  be  soldiers.  They  had  no  lust  to 
kUl  or  to  conquer.  They  would  have  sworn 
when  they  played  Indian  or  cops  and  robbers 
or  cowboys  that  they  would  never  flght  wars; 
yet  they  outsmarted,  outshot,  and  outfought 
the  best  the  Nazis  had,  though  they  had 
been  spawned  for  war. 


It  Is  a  military  record  that  not  one  turned 
back  until  the  task  was  done — the  world  was 
free  again  of  the  threat  of  conquest  and 
tyranny. 

Now.  at  long  last,  there  Is  peace  in  Eu- 
rope— enforced  peace.  Peace  for  which  so 
many  have  died,  given  their  limbs,  and  their 
faces,  and  their  minds.  Peace  for  which  so 
many  have  given  their  homes  and  their 
hopes.  I  wish  I  could  say  there  was  peace 
everjrwhere  on  earth  and  that  the  price  for 
world  peace  had  been  fully  paid. 

The  Jap,  accursed  as  he  is,  must  yet  be 
finished  off  and  the  earth  freed  of  his  poison. 
To  that  task  we  are  equally,  as  we  were  to 
the  defeat  of  nazism  and  fascism,  dedicated 
and  devoted.  But  the  peace  in  the  Orient 
will  come  as  it  has  come  in  Etu-ope — enforced 
peace. 

I  know  the  western  world  Is  saddened  by 
the  spectacle  we  see  in  Syria.  As  one  who 
honors  and  loves  jprance,  I  must  say  that  it 
111  becomes  Prance,  so  recently  liberated,  so 
soon  to  attempt  to  enslave  another  people. 

Now  the  question  the  GI's  are  asking  is 
what  will  come  of  this  peace?  What  sort  of 
a  world  have  they  won?  Who  are  these  peo- 
ple talking  about  war  with  Russia?  What 
do  they  want?  Are  they  some  of  these  peo- 
ple who  preferred  Hitler  to  Russia,  who  have 
come  out  of  their  hiding  ana  found  their 
voice?  Are  they  really  the  enemies  of  com- 
munism or  of  democracy?  To  hear  them  you 
would  think  that  they  are  defending  the 
institution  of  private  property  and  our  in- 
alienable civil  rights.  Yet  the  truth  is  they 
hated  Roosevelt  as  much  as  they  hate  Stalin, 
and  never  vims  private  enterprise  so  flotirlsh- 
Ing  and  civil  rights  so  secure  as  under  that 
other  GI  of  democracy  who  has  gone  on  with 
the  GI  army  of  the  dead,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

Who  disseminates  this  constant  stream  of 
poisonotis  propaganda  against  Russia,  which 
makes  every  effort  at  self -security  and  pres- 
ervation on  the  part  of  the  Russians  an  act 
of  aggression  upon  the  world  and  world 
peace?  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  It  Is  Russian 
policy  to  have  friendly  states  around  her 
borders.  Who  does  not  have  that  policy? 
Yet  have  you  heard  Russia  questioning  Brit- 
ain's concern  for  friendly  states  across  the 
Channel  or  what  Britain  has  done  In  in- 
fested Portugal  and  Spain  or  Italy  or  any 
other  area  adjacent  to  her  life  line  or  terri- 
tory? Have  you  heard  Russia  say  anything 
about  our  relations  with  Mexico  or  Central 
and  South  America  or  Canada  or  even  about 
our  having  bases  In  the  Pacific? 

No  one  will  deny,  however,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  taken  a  great  and  good  part  In 
building  the  edifice  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  fact,  you  will  remember  that  It  was  Russia 
which  suggested  that  full  employment  for 
all  nations  should  be  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  United  Natlont.  Twice  In  0  montlM  has 
Russia  come  to  American  shores  and  labortd 
unstlntlngly  with  tu  all  to  build  world  well- 
being  and  world  peace  ui>on  the  gravea  of  the 
honored  dead  In  this  war  agalnit  tyranny. 

Of  course  Rxissla  will  keep  her  powder  dry 
after  the  war  and  keep  a  lot  of  It.  no  doubt. 
Our  GI's  who  still  live  and  we  all  are  grateful 
Russia  has  not  Just  started  that  policy.  We, 
too.  are  going  to  keep  our  powder  dry  and 
keep  plenty  of  it. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  participate  ever 
in  another  war  or  that  another  war  should 
come  to  curse  the  earth.  We  must,  if  we  are 
to  retain,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  fervor  of  our 
old  freedom  declare  to  the  world  that  who- 
ever enslaves  another  Is  our  uncompromlsed 
enemy  and  In  one  way  or  another  we  shall 
break  his  shackles.  If  we  do  not,  the  war 
shall  not  have  been  fully  won  and  the  dead 
shall  have  died  In  vain. 


As  we  stand  before  the  crosses  of  the  dead. 
as  we  stand  with  awed  silence  before  the  all- 
seeing  eyes  of  those  fine  and  fresh  young 
spirits  who  have  died  for  a  decent  world, 
now  Is  the  time  for  us  to  consecrate  our- 
selves again  to  a  full  measure  of  freedom  for 
the  race  of  man — the  "four  freedoms"  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression,  freedom 
from  fear,  freedom  from  want  everywhere 
In  the  world. 

There  were  never  sadder  days  than  these. 
There  were  never  so  many  sacrificed  In  war. 
never  so  much  devastated  earth,  never  such 
wreckage  and  ruin,  never  so  many  broken 
bodies  and  wretched  spirits  as  lie  in  the  wake 
of  this  terrible  war. 

Yet  when  one  lifts  one's  eyes  to  the  hori- 
zon and  sees  the  Illimitable  future  which 
stretches  ahead  of  us,  there  was  never  such 
reason  for  hope — such  hope  for  peace,  such 
hope  for  plenty^  such  hope  for  happiness  for 
so  many  as  there  Is  today.  The  call  and  the 
cry  In  peace,  as  it  was  in  war.  Is  forward, 
conquer,  live.  Go  out,  therefore,  you  who  In 
your  hearts  honor  these  GI's.  living  and 
dead,  and  preach  this  doctrine  of  democracy. 
And  add  to  your  faith,  works.  Man  Is  not 
only  walking  upright  like  a  man  again,  he  is 
running  into  his  new  world. 


Plan  To  End  World  Trade  Curbs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NTW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  able  and 
timely  address  delivered  by  Gov.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  last  night  in  New  York,  in 
which  he  offered  a  plan  to  end  world 
trade  curbs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  la  a  great  pleasiue  to  be  here  tonight 
and  to  extend  to  all  ot  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  warm  appreciation 
and  encouragement  for  the  great  work  you 
are  doing.  As  far  as  I  know  they  have  not 
given  out  any  medals  in  this  war  to  thoae  who 
have  worked  so  hard  on  the  eeven  succeaalve 
war-loan  drive*.  But  I  do  not  think  any 
of  you  need  medals  to  sustain  your  enthu- 
ilaam  and  energy.  None  of  you  has  any  bope 
or  deelre  for  reward.  You  are  engaged  In 
floating  this  Seventh  War  Loan  because  you 
know  how  tremendoualy  Important  that 
Job  is. 

New  York  State  has  been  called  upon  to 
play  a  major  part  In  this  as  In  previous 
war-loan  drives.  Nearly  M.OOO.OOO.OOO.  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  total  national  goal, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  quota  of  our  State. 
That  Is  a  staggering  sum.  Yet  I  know  you 
will  achieve  it. 

The  importance  of  the  work  you  are  doing 
does  not  lie  alone  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  raised.  Even  more  important  Is  the 
way  that  money  Is  raised.  In  fighting  total 
war,  money  Is  less  Important  than  machines 
and  it  can  be  manufactured  more  easily.  It 
can  be  manufactured  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen.  But  to  finance  the  war  that  way  would 
be  tmadultered  inflation.    It  might  serve  to 
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finance   the  war  for  a   tUna,  but   It  woxild 
gravely  )eopardute  the  peace. 

AID  TO  roarwAa  vTAinjTT 

The  natlona.  goal  U  to  ralM  one-htvlf  this 
great  war  loan  out  of  the  fsvlngs  of  in(ll> 
viduaU.  Tt^ua  you  are  working  not  only  to 
wm  the  w«r  but  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
♦cooomlc  stability  after  the  war.  Only  with 
•mwifilT  atabtllty  can  we  realise  the  prom- 
IM  of  *  laatinR  pvAce. 

Bo  It  la  appjuprtate.  I  think,  to  talk  with 
you  brlpflv  about  what  mv:8t  br  done  if  we 
are  to  achieve  economic  atablUty  aud  lasting 
peace  In  the  world. 

It  will  not  be  enough  to  ertuh  Japan  mili- 
tarily, aa  Oermany  haa  been  crushed.  Sn- 
during  peace  caunot  he  won  on  the  batt'e- 
flcld  alone.  Nor  will  it  be  won  alone  by  the 
eatabUahment  of  th*  world  org.mlzatlon 
which  Is  now  being  hammered  out  tn  San 
Francisco. 

Real  peace  wUl  only  be  achieved  If  the 
natlona  of  the  world  can  live  and  work  to- 
gether in  mutual  re8p)ect  and  confidence. 

In  the  last  World  War  we  were  also  vic- 
torious in  the  field.  But  the  end  of  armed 
conflict  did  not  bring  peace.  War  continued 
in  a  different  form — the  battle  royal  of  eco- 
nomic warfare.  It  w.*b  every  nation  for  it- 
self and  devil  take  the  hindmost.  In  that 
economic  war,  atupidity  played  a  greater  role 
than  malice.  The  blind  blows  struck  were 
aimed  unwittingly  at  friend  and  foe  al*'te. 

P-  hlbltlve  t;  rlfl  barriers,  failure  to  set- 
tle the  problems  of  war  debts  and  repara- 
tions, a  struggle  for  self-aiifftclency  led  on 
to  currency  break-downs,  competitive  de- 
valuations, quotas,  exchange  restrictions, 
clearing  agreements,  ;ind  a  progressive  de- 
scent Into  authoritarian  controls  over  every 
aspect  of  International  commerce.  Here  was 
a  grim  game  which  ^/eakened  and  divided 
the  nations  which  carried  high  the  banner  of 
freedom,  while  the  totalitarian  aggressors 
grew  bold  and  strong 

We  all  know  It  la  playing  with  dynamite 
to  repeat  those  errors  cf  the  past.  Yet  that 
dynamite  already  ezist^s.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  we  will  emerge  from  the  present 
war  with  many  wartime  restraints  on  inter- 
national trade  in  effect  and  with  many 
countries  impelled  by  dire  necessity  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  whole  new  S3rstem  of 
reetri'tlons  and  controls.  In  other  words,  we 
will  end  this  war  with  many  nations  using 
the  implements  of  ezchtuige  restrictions,  ex- 
port and  Import  controly,  and  other  authori- 
tarian devices  which  api>eared  at  the  very  end 
of  the  laat  period  of  peace.  The  vital  ques- 
tion is.  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  have  been 
Impoverished.  The  wholesale  destruction  of 
their  indvistrlal  plants  leaves  them  in  des- 
perate need  of  Imports  tit  a  time  when  they 
have  little  to  export  in  exchange.  Inevit- 
ably such  a  condition  is  likely  to  encourage 
measures  of  self -protection  to  limit  and  con- 
trol foreign  trade. 

Th«  position  of  Great  Britain  is  particu- 
larly significant.  She  will  emerge  from  the 
war  weakened  by  the  lo(«  of  a  large  part  of 
her  foreign  Investments  and  owing  ^n  enor- 
mous short-term  debt  abroad.  Much  of  her 
Industry  will  need  rebuilding;  her  foreign 
trad*  has  been  disrupted  and  her  shipping 
partly  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  she  is  in 
need  of  large  Imports  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials. The  problem  oi^  Britain  is  serious. 
It  Is  serious  for  us  as  well  as  for  the  Brit- 
ish, because  restoration  cif  a  strong  and  pros- 
perou'  Britain  ia  essential  to  world  recov- 
ery. 

Before  the  war  tratiitionally  free-trade 
Britain  had  been  forced  to  turn  to  protection 
and  to  a  system  of  empire  preference.  Now 
billions  in  blocked  sterling  are  owed  to  India, 


Bgypt.  and  the  Dominions.  Ifhe  urge  toward 
Kmplre  preference  la  ttron((er'than  ever,  and 
an  tnflutniial  section  of  Brlt^h  opinion  haa 
urged  the  creation  of  a  lightly  knit  aterltng 
bloc  within  which  trade  woulq  be  encouraged 
to  the  excUialon  of  nonatcrltnt  natlona. 

XCONOMIC  WAKTAai  1 1tKSAT 

Almoat  everywhere  we  look"  ^to  tlM  Brltlah 
Kmpire.  the  Low  Counlrlca,  tt  I  SeMidlnavian 
KMlons,  France,  and  othar  na  tona— the  dan* 
gera  of  renewed  economic  warf  ^ire  in  the  yeara 
ahead  are  great. 

We  in  the  United  Sutea  w  U  taMrge  from 
the  war  with  overwhelming  p  rmtt — financial 
and  industrUl.  We  ahall  h  ive  a  gigantic 
burdensome  internal  debt.  But.  neverthe- 
less, we  ahall  have  great  puv  er.  Inevtlably 
the  rest  of  the  world  wonde  s  how  we  will 
use  that  power.  We,  beyonc  all  other  na- 
tions, have  the  capacity  to  produce  quickly 
the  machinery  and  goods  \ihlch  virtually 
every  nation  will  desperately  leed.  There  la 
no  question  of  the  huge  demand  for  our 
exports  that  will  exist.  The  g  eat  question  Is 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  jccept  payment 
for  these  goods  in  the  only  EDund  way  that 
payment  can  be  made — by  tak  ng  in  exchange 
the  goods  and  services  of  oth«r  nations. 

If  that  question  is  left  in  dsubt,  then,  in- 
evitably, we  shall  see  our  presmt  allies  seek- 
ing to  protect  themselves  by  import  quotas, 
currency  blocs,  blocked  currencies,  and  all 
the  freedom-menacing  machinery  of  eco- 
nomic war. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  >elieve  that  we 
have  in  this  country  a  "matu  e  economy"  in 
the  sense  of  an  economy  that  has  lost  the 
capacity  to  grow  and  expand  mder  a  system 
of  private  enterprise.  But  ]  do  think  we 
have  become  a  mature  coun  ry,  capable  of 
playing  a  wise  and  mature  re  le  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

I  take  it  we  are  agreed  tliat  we  do  not 
Intend  to  see  the  world  fall  back  into  the 
conflicts  and  antogonisms  of  ultranation al- 
tera. Certainly,  speaking  for  he  Republican 
Party  last  year,  and  conslsten  .  with  its  plat- 
form, I  made  it  very  clear  tlat  I  st^xxl  for 
no  such  proposition.  Equal  y  clearly,  the 
Democratic  Party  stands  for  i.o  such  propo- 
sition. The  American  people  t  ave  made  clear 
their  determination  to  Join  Kith  other  na- 
tions in  a  world  organization  to  nutlntain 
peace.  But  real  peace  canu(  t  be  achieved 
merely  in  the  political  field.  The  causes  of 
international  strife  go  deeper  than  mere  un- 
provoked military  aggression.  All  of  the  work 
being  done  at  San  Francisco  will  mean  tragi- 
cally little  if  economic  conflict  is  to  divide 
the  nations. 

VNTTKO   STATES   CANNOT    UVt    ALONt 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  secure  peace 
and  prosperity  for  the  Unitef  States  But 
we  know  that  we  cannot  liv<  alone  m  the 
world.  Certainly  we  cannot  obtaLa  the 
healthy,  vigorous  economy  we  i  leek  if  tlie  rest 
of  the  world  is  sick.  We  seec  an  economy 
of  abundance  with  fiill  opporl  unity  for  em- 
ployment and  a  rising  standard  of  living. 
A  board,  flourishing  trade  among  nations  is 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
prosp)erity  In  the  world.  This  in  turn  ia 
essential  to  our  own  goal  of  high  level  em- 
ployment and  a  rising  standard  of  living 
under  a  system  of  competitive  free  enterprise. 

In  the  achievement  of  these  ends  the 
United  States  must  take  the  1(  ad.  Our  pre- 
ponderant economic  power  ma  les  us  the  na- 


effective  con- 
and  CiJi  best 


tlon  which  can  make  the  most 
tn  but  ion   to  economic  peace 
afford  to  take  the  lead. 

How  shall  we  do  It?  Certainly  rro  single 
step  or  action  will  do  it.  Man?,  if  not  most, 
of  the  controlling  factors  are  in  the  hands 
of  other  nations.  The  Unit^  Stat4>s  has 
never,  in  peacetimes,  taken  to(  government- 
controlled  cartels,  exchange  cottrola  and  re- 


atrlctiona.  the  widespread  uae  of  quotaa.  or 
dumping.  Theee  are  the  handicaps  to  trad* 
which  other  countriea  muat  lead  In  rtmovlng. 

But  there  la  much  we  can  do.  High  tarlfft 
are  one  barrier  we  oiu^elvas  can  lead  In  re- 
ducing, aa  we  have  done  In  reoant  yean  ai\d 
aa  we  ahall  continue  to  do  under  the  renewed 
Raclproeal  Trade  Agreementa  Act  when  the 
Congraaa  completea  action  upon  it.  Boyond 
that,  our  country  ahould  Initiate  a  world 
conferanc*  for  general  tariff  reductlona. 
such  a  conference  ought  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  the  speedy  removal  of  wartime  trade 
controU  and  other  barrlera  to  the  exchange 
of  goods  and  aarvires  among  nations,  Nona 
of  theae  meaaurea  can  work  only  one  way. 
Thla  must  be  a  two-way  street  and  aerva 
the  primary  Interest  of  our  own  people,  or  It 
will  not  work  and  will  not  continue  to  ba 
supported  at  home.  There  are  other  aerloua 
barriers  to  world-wide  economic  recovery,  in- 
cluding problema  of  exchange  and  of  un- 
economic debt,  aome  of  which  atill  remain 
as  a  legacy  of  the  First  World  War. 

The  25-year-old  foreign  government  debts 
to  the  United  States  arising  from  World 
War  I  will  never  be  paid  because  they  cannot 
be  paid.  We  should  be  honest  and  Intelligent 
enough  to  say  so  offlclally  and  cancel  them. 
Along  with  this  should  go  an  Immediate  re- 
peal of  the  Johnson  Act  which  forbids  private 
loans  to  governments  and  nations  now  in 
default  on  these  debts  remaining  from  World 
War  I. 

lEKD-LEASE  SETTI-EMENT 

Efforts  should  begin  at  once  toward  settle- 
ment of  the  lend-lease  obligations  arising  out 
of  this  war.  Every  action  to  this  end  shotild, 
in  accordance  wtth  article  VII  of  the  mutual 
aid  agreements,  be  directed  to  the  expansion 
of  production,  employment,  smd  the  ex- 
change and  consumption  of  goods;  to  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory 
treatment  in  international  commerce  and  to 
the  elimination  of  other  trade  barriers. 

It  la  an  essential  part  of  the  lend-lease 
agreement  that  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
final  settlement  shall  not  be  such  as  to 
burden  commerce,  but  to  promote  mutually 
advantageous  economic  relations.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  program  it  may  well  be  that  we 
shall  have  to  cancel  a  major  part  of  the  finan- 
cial obligations  under  lend-lease.  We  are 
entitled  to  ask  in  return  that  our  partners 
shall  fully  live  up  to  the  other  part  of  their 
obligations  by  eliminating  barriers  to  com- 
merce and  promoting  the  betterment  of 
world-wide  economic  and  social  relations,  aa 
well  as  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  individual, 
for  which  this  war  is  being  fought. 

As  a  part  of  this  whole  program  the  United 
States  should  join  in  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posals for  the  estabUshment  of  an  interna- 
tional monetary  fund  and  international  bank 
for  reconstruction  and  development.  I  recog- 
nize fully  the  imperfections  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  plan.  The  ablest  brains  of  our  coun- 
try were  excluded  in  Its  preparation  and.  In 
many  respects,  It  was  a  clumsy  Job.  The 
greatest  danger  Is  that  this  plan  may  be 
considered  a  final  solution  to  the  problems  of 
money,  credit,  and  trade.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious that  it  provides  no  final  solution  but 
merely  a  method  and  an  organization 
through  which  men  can  work  toward  solu- 
tions. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  look  upon 
Bretton  Woods  simply  as  a  method  of  stimu- 
lating exports,  or  if  other  nations  were  to 
consider  the  fund  merely  an  easy  method  of 
obtaining  American  goods,  nothing  but  dis- 
illusionment would  follow.  But  the  pro- 
longed debate  and  the  Important  amendment 
procured  at  the  insistence  of  the  minority  in 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
have  already  lessened  this  danger.  The  Inter- 
pretations which  the  American  delegates  are 
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to  obtain  will  greatly  clarify  the  functions  of 
the  fund  and  tha  bank.  They  wlh  mean  that 
tha  fuud  la  to  ba  oonQned  tu  atrxtly  mone- 
tary ■tabilicatlon  and  may  not  iM  uaad  for 
rallaf.  raconstruotlon,  of  othar  long-term 
capital  requlramanta,  whlla  the  tank  will  ba 
equipped  to  make  ganaral  itabtllaAtlon  loniia. 
Theaa  luterpratatlona  ara  aaaantlal  U  tha  plan 
la  to  ba  a  auooaaa. 

A  furthar  Important  aafaguard  ta  proTldad 
In  the  proposnl  to  give  the  fund  and  tha  bank 
a  common  board  of  governors,  Tlia  auccaaa  or 
failure  of  thla  plan  will  depend  upon  tha 
management  of  tha  fund  and  tha  bank. 
The  vnrlous  member  natlona  will  need  to  ap- 
point aa  their  representatives  men  of  ability 
and  aound  Judgment.  We  woild  not  be 
Justified  in  abatalnlng  from  the  proposals  for 
lack  of  faith  in  the  willingness  of  ouraelvea 
and  other  nations  to  appoint  such  men.  and 
It  Is  aaaantlal  that  we  go  forward  with  It. 

COMllNCT  STABILIZATIOM 

Moreover,  I  see  no  reason  why  an  effort 
should  not  Immediately  be  mide  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  long- 
term  stabilization  of  the  all-lmiwrtant  dol- 
lar-sterling rate.  We  must  begin  now  to  pick 
up  at  least  part  of  the  pieces  from  the 
wrecked    London    Economic    Conference    of 

1933. 

An  overwhelming  preponderance  of  world 
trade  is  carried  out  in  these  two  exchanges— 
the  dollar  and  the  pound  sterling.  If  once 
the  relative  value  of  the  pound  sterling  and 
of  the  dollar  is  settled,  the  moet  important 
step  that  can  possibly  be  taken  toward  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  worll-wide  cur- 
rency stability  will  have  been  accomplished. 
Cooperation  between  the  British  and  our- 
selves must  be  a  cornerstone  in  tny  program 
of  world  economic  revival. 

These  are  merely  some  of  the  measures 
which  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  economic  peace.  We  cannot  expect  that 
all  of  the  difficult  economic  problems  left 
m  the  wake  of  two  world  wars  will  be  solved 
In  a  few  months.  I  have  said  ijefore,  that 
when  the  war  is  over  we  shall  h;ive  to  wage 
peace  with  all  the  vigor  and  energy  with 
which  we  have  waged  war.  We  tre  learning 
at  San  Francisco  Just  how  hard  we  must 
wage  peace  even  to  launch  upon  It.  Just  as 
the  United  SUtes  haa  taken  a  hading  part 
in  the  solution  of  the  political  problems  of 
lasting  peace,  so  it  must  take  a  leading  part 
In  the  solution  of  economic  problems. 

It  does  not  lie  wholly  within  our  power  to 
make  certain  that  the  world  of  the  futiu-e 
is  a  world  of  active  trade,  expanding  com- 
merce, and  broadening  opportunity.  But 
It  does  lie  within  our  power  to  bl  jck  such  a 
development  if  we  fall  to  assert  the  leader- 
ship which  our  strength  and  prestige  de- 
mand. In  our  self-interest  we  should  take 
the  lead  in  promoting  the  trade  which  is  the 
lifeblood  of  our  standard  of  living,  our  enter- 
prise system  and  our  individual  freedom. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  group  better 
equipped  to  take  leadership  In  these  prob- 
lems than  the  men  and  women  who  are  lead- 
ers in  our  war-financing  work.  As  you  push 
forward  In  the  drive  for  Individual  war- 
bond  subscriptions,  you  are  thinking  not 
only  of  the  weapons  that  money  will  buy,  you 
are  thinking  of  the  billions  of  savings  se- 
curely invested  for  the  futtire.  cf  the  safe- 
guards against  Inflation  and  the  foundations 
of  economic  stability  thus  erected.  You  are 
helping  the  fight  for  victory  over  Japan. 
You  are  also  helping  the  fight  for  an  Ameri- 
can future  of  broader  opportunity,  greater 
Individual  freedom,  ^^Igher  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  greater  security.  We  want  that 
kind  of  America  and  we  want  that  kind  of 
a  world. 


Addraii  by  Hon.  Fraadt  J.  Mjari,  of 
PennaylYtnia,  it  Commenctmcnt  Cxer- 
diei,  Catholic  UiUTtriity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  rXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THS  8INATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  i),l94S 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  my  colleague  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Myers] 
to  the  graduating  class  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, at  Washington,  on  May  23,  1945. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  very  reverend  and  rev- 
erend fathers,  men  and  women  of  the  class 
of  1945,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor 
to  be  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America 
today. 

Having  been  graduated  from  a  university 
and  having  subsequently  taught  school  in 
Philadelphia,  I  feel  some  Justification  in  be- 
lieving that  I  can  at  once  share  the  hope 
that  is  yours  and  the  wave  of  relief  that 
what  a  few  years  ago  seemed  a  faraway  day 
is  at  last  here. 

Since  time  immemorial,  on  each  com- 
mencement day  it  has  been  said  that  the 
graduates  hold  opportunity  in  the  palms  of 
their  hands.  It  is  not  my  Intention  to  dis- 
pute that  statement,  but  to  say  that  if  ever 
a  graduating  class  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bUlty  to  grasp  the  opportunity  that  is  theirs 
It  is  the  class  of  1945. 

It  is  an  enormous  opportunity  and  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility. 

Pope  Plus,  in  a  recent  statement  summed 
up  the  essence  of  this  opportunity  which 
must  be  realized,  as  an  inherent  desire  on 
the  part  of  man  "to  create  for  himself  and 
his  own  an  existence  of  Just  freedom  not 
only  economic  but  also  political,  ctiltiural, 
and  religious." 

Institutions  of  higher  learning  have,  do, 
and  must  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
oiir  national  life  if  man's  quest  to  achieve 
these  lofty  objectives  is  to  succeed.  The  rea- 
son is  quite  simple.  Education  is  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  modern  civilization,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  almost  at  its  very  inception 
contrived  a  system  of  education  to  foster  the 
gospel  of  Christianity.  Our  present  educa- 
tional system  is,  in  many  respects,  the  out- 
growth of  the  monastery  schools  and  the 
subsequent  system  of  education  as  formal- 
ized by  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  St.  Ig- 
natious  Loyola,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
church. 

Aside  from  its  purely  academic  significance 
education  has  made  \is  cognizant  of  our 
individual  and  collective  responsibilitiea  to 
the  well  being  of  society.  This  is  a  primary 
function  of  immeasurable  Importance  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  However.  If  its 
labors  are  to  be  beneficial  to  mankind  our 
educational  system,  like  the  church,  must 
be  free  to  perform  its  stated  function  with- 
out being  coerced  by  foreign  spheres  of  In- 
fluence. 

We  have  seen  the  havoc  wrought  by  just 
such  interference  in  Germany  where  the 
ducational  system  was  completely  dominated 
by  the  Government.  The  Hitler  Inspired 
negation  of  men's  right  to  some  semblance  of 


Intellectual  freedom  has  resulted  In  a  whola 
generation  of  Oarman  Youth  Sv>  saturatad 
with  Hltlerlan  philosophies  that  It  may  taka 
50  yaara  to  araaa  ita  influanoa  from  the  Oar- 
man mind  and  aoolaty. 

For  tha  Oarman  people  It  will  ba  a  lonf 
voyaga  back  to  tha  Biyaian  ttald  of  intaUao- 
tual  fraadom. 

With  you  iraduatea  of  tha  Oatholie  TTui- 
tarslty  of  America  It  la  another  atory. 

Tlila  u  a  day  you  will  long  ramambar  tn  a 
year  tha  world  will  never  forgat. 

Within  tha  month  the  evil  force  that  haa 
laid  WABta  to  half  tlia  world  thaaa  paat  5 
yeara  haa  at  last  been  vanquished.  Yaa,  thara 
was  just  causa  for  rejoicing  Vl-day — but 
there  was  mora  raaaon  to  think — to  think  and 
to  remember  that  the  war  is  far  from  over, 
and  that  even  when  Japan  la  defeated  we 
shall  not  have  won  the  victory  until  wa 
have  won  the  peace. 

As  after  the  last  war — as  after  every  con- 
flict to  date,  history  has  chronicled  the  Ill- 
fated  efforts  of  mankind  to  insure  the  peace 
of  succeeding  generations.  From  the  record, 
it  would  seem  that  peace  Is  an  experiment 
ever  doomed  to  failure  and  that  war,  if  not 
altogether  a  natural  state,  Is  at  least  tenable 
in  the  affairs  of  men  and  nations. 

Our  immediate  objective  in  this  war — as  In 
every  war — is  the  triumph  of  our  armed 
forces,  the  crushing  defeat  of  our  adversaries. 
To  this  end  the  armed  might  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  marshalled  to  conquer  the 
malignant  Ideologies  of  nazlsm,  fascism  and 
the  barbarous  savagery  of  the  Japanese. 
The  succfess  of  the  Allies  in  Europe  was  hard 
won..  The  redemption  of  the  peoples  en- 
slaved by  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific  has, 
and  will  continue  to  demand  the  utmost  of 
our  armed  strength — and  not  a  few  Ameri- 
can lives  until  the  inevitable  victory  is  ours. 
It  most  certainly  will  be  ours,  but  that  is 
not  the  final  answer  to  the  peace.  We  all 
know  that  it  wasn't  the  answer  after  the  last 
war  nor  will  it  be  after  the  present  confiict 
has  ended. 

The  restive  period  between  World  Wars  I 
and  n,  instead  of  being  one  of  peace  was. 
perhaps,  the  most  combustible  era  in 
human  history.  It  was  a  period  of  ex- 
tremes, by  the  so-called  golden  years  of  pros- 
perity and  by  the  greatest  depression.  It 
was  a  period  of  vainglorious  self-sufficiency 
and  a  world-vrtde  wave  of  Intellectual  isola- 
tionism that  tolerated  the  rise  of  dictator- 
ships with  an  amazing  lack  of  concern.  It 
was  an  age  of  indifference  to  the  acta  of 
aggression  committed  by  the  Empire  of  Japan 
in  China,  by  Italy  in  Ethiopia,  and  by  the  in- 
culcation of  false  moral  and  political  philos- 
ophies into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  German 
youth  by  the  Nazis  that  conditioned  small 
nations  to  fear  and  the  invaders  to  arrogance 
and  precipitated  the  frightful  war  from  which 
we  are  now  Just  emerging. 

We  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  the  war,  and 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  peace,  with- 
out exposing  ourselves  to  the  risk  of  another 
war.  It  was  a  people's  war  and  it  must  be 
a  people's  peace. 

The  governments  of  the  United  Nations 
have  taken  cognizance  of  the  fact  and  we 
all  realize  that  whatever  terms  of  peace 
are  eventually  resolved,  one  great  factor  will 
determine  Its  success  or  failure.  It  is  the 
consideration  that  must  be  given  its  moral 
values  as  predicated  upon  the  dignity  of 
man  and  his  right  to  evolve  his  own  destiny. 
We  cannot  foresee  what  the  future  wUl  bring; 
therefore,  we  of  this  generation  must  not 
again  commit  the  fatal,  time-honored  error 
of  attempting  to  regiment — if  not  plan — tha 
lives  of  succeeding  generations,  as  was  dona 
In  Germany.  The  men  engaged  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle  are  the  victims  of  just  such 
planning  after  the  last  war.  However,  we 
can,  and  must,  lay  a  firm  fovmdatlon  for  a 
worlcl  organization  to  guJde  and  help  insvua 
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the  peace  of  future  generations.  We  must 
make  that  effort,  and  with  God's  help  we  shall 
succeed. 

At  Bretton  Woods,  at  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
and  again  at  San  Frunclsco,  the  United  Na- 
tions have  partlclpatiKl  In  a  series  of  confer- 
ences calculated  to  pave  the  way  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  world  security  organization. 
They  are  not  the  end  but  the  beginning  of 
a  program  of  International  conferences  that 
must  be  continued  through  the  years  of  peace 
In  order  to  maintain  a  vigilant  safeguard 
over  that  peace — In  order  to  equitably  resolve 
future  problems  as  ".hey  arise. 

It  Is,  therefore,  a-jparent  that  the  plana 
for  peace  must  be  evolutionary  and  not  static; 
that  the  mechanics  of  a  world  security  organ- 
ization be  geared  to  change. 

To  achieve  any  semblance  of  world  order 
It  will  first  be  nece8iMU7  to  educate  the  peo- 
ple to  an  awareness  of  their  Individual  and 
collective  responalblltles  In  the  democratic 
system  of  government.  Ptor  an  organization 
established  to  encourage  world  security  Is 
nothing  If  It  Is  not  founded  upon  true  demo- 
cratic principles  and  Is  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  democracy  m  action. 

We  Americans,  living  In  the  United  States, 
might  well  ponder  the  full  Implications  of 
the  word  "democracy."  for  democracy  as  ex- 
pounded by  our  Omstltutlon  Is  only  now 
coming  to  full  fruition.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  actlvltute  pledges  already  prom- 
ised lis  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  mention  this  l>ecau8e  I  feel  that  we 
should  recognlw  that  talk  alone  will  not 
get  us  anywhere.  Treaties  can  die  over 
night,  agreements  bs  broken,  and  promises 
fade  away.  But.  If  we  the  people  believe 
and  say  of  the  proposed  world  security  or- 
ganization— this  Is  the  best  Job  that  can  be 
done  now,  and  inslut  that  It  be  made  to 
work,  then  the  hope  for  enduring  peace  be- 
comes more  than  an  Ideal — it  becomes  a 
practical  reality. 

If  we  the  people  keep  ourselves  constantly 
Informed  and  are  artlciUate  In  our  desires 
then  no  government, — local,  national,  nor 
world-wide — will  dare  fall  us. 

We  share  with  all  tlie  plain  peoples  of  the 
world  a  common  deslr?  for  peace.  The  plain 
peoples  of  RusBla,  oi  Belgium,  or  Prance, 
England.  China — perhaps  even  the  people  of 
Japan  want  peace.  Certainly  we  do  In 
America. 

However,  If  we  simply  say — now  we  have 
established  an  organ Iziitlon  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  do  nothing  fibout  It  we  shall  have 
again  been  indulging  in  the  naive  and  curious 
notion  that  wars  Juat  happen  and  that  peace 
Is  determined  merely  by  an  accumulation  of 
military  victories.  Peace  la  no  more  an  ac- 
cident than  Is  war.  Let  us  ever  remember 
that  single  point. 

Of  late  some  of  the  more  erudite  defeatists 
In  and  out  of  Government  have  been  casti- 
gating the  efforts  of  tte  United  Nations  to- 
ward a  security  organisation  as  projected  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  San  Prancisco.  The 
critics  of  the  Conference  may  be  divided  Lnto 
two  camps:  the  perfec' lonists,  and  the  dis- 
believers or  confirmed  isolationists  who  dis- 
avow the  necessity  of  any  such  organization. 
The  crux  of  their  arguments  seems  to  re- 
volve around  one  wor*— politics. 

In  lU  proper  usage  the  word  still  meftn.s 
the  art  and  science  of  government  despite 
the  fact  that  virtually  every  failure,  be  It  war 
or  peace,  has  been  attributed  to  politics. 
There  U  no  need  to  analyce  the  diverse  mean- 
ings given  that  word:  suffice  to  say— In  a 
democracy  politics  is  the  driving  force  that 
makes  the  fovemment  «Ticceed  or  fi\ll  in  its 
obJ«cUv««— in  the  Unitfd  States  wt  the  peo- 
ple are  that  government. 

Our  ability  to  govern  ouraelvet  Is  America'! 
great  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment. 


The  proposed  world -secui  ity  orfranlEatlon 
la  simply  an  expansion — an  Extension  of  that 
system  of  representative  government  to  unite 
the  nations  In  •  common  bond  of  under- 
standing for  the  sole  purpose  of  fostering 
peace  and  good  will. 

At  a  terrible  cost  In  mtlll  >nj  of  lives,  hu- 
man misery,  broken  hearts,  and  untold  de- 
struction, the  free  peoples  o  the  vorld  have 
come  to  realize  that  nations  like  human  be- 
ings are  interdependent.  '  "hese  war  yeara 
have  conclusively  proved  thi  t  no  nation  can 
successfully  isolate  Itself  eccuomlailly  or  in- 
tellectually  from  the  commv  nity  cf  nations. 
We  must  learn  to  live  with  our  neighboring 
nations  In  friendship  and  pei  ice  or  die  side  by 
aide  In  another  war. 

At  beet,  our  efforts  are  froi  ght  with  human 
frailties,  but  It  is  our  sacr  >d  responsibility 
to  make  an  effort  toward  wor  d  peace.  We  are 
doing  that  today.  If  In  this  rast  undertaking 
the  projected  security  orgai  ilzatlon  has  the 
whole-hearted  approbation  Df  the  people — 
and  I  believe  that  it  has — I  a  n  confident  that 
it  will  succeed. 

Educated  opinion  In  Amer  ca.  mobilized  to 
the  support  of  this  great  endeavor  will  help 
insure  that  success. 

However,  if  through  the  5  ears  It  Is  to  re- 
main an  effective  Instrument  for  world  peace. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  educt  te  cur  youth  to 
a  full  realization  of  the  encrmouH  responsi- 
bilities to  which  they  will  fill  heir. 

The  war  has  Instilled  in  us  a  realistic  and 
earnest  awareness  of  the  nesd  for  collective 
world  security  as.  perhaps,  tie  lu,t  hope  for 
enduring  peace.  We  have  t  rown  politically 
adult  these  past  few  years  and  It  Is  only 
natural  that  as  a  nation  w(  should  assume 
the  responsibilities  Incidents  to  that  high 
estate.  Cut  of  the  carnage  we  of  our  time 
leave  a  legacy  of  promise  a:  id  hope  of  ful- 
fillment to  future  generations.  We  of  today 
are  only  erecting  the  signposts  that  point 
the  way  to  lasting  peace.  It  remains  for 
them — for  you — to  triumph  over  adversity 
where  In  the  past  men  have  Called. 

I  think  it  opportune  at  th  3  time  to  recall 
the  words  of  hope  President  Rootevelt  ex- 
pressed In  a  letter  to  Pope  Pius  XH  In  a 
letter  written  In  1939: 

"I  believe  that  while  statssmen  are  con- 
sidering a  new  order  of  thing  5,  the  new  order 
may  well  be  at  hand.  I  b«lleve  that  it  is 
even  now  being  built,  silentl;  but  Inevitably. 
In  the  hearts  of  masses  whos  t  voices  are  not 
heard,  but  whose  common  aith  will  write 
the  final  history  of  our  tin  e.  They  know 
that  unless  there  Is  belief  ii  some  guiding 
principle  and  some  trust  In  a  dlvtne  plan, 
nations  are  without  light,  ani  people  perish. 
They  know  that  the  clvtlizatii  in  handed  down 
to  us  by  our  fathers  was  built  by  men  and 
women  who  knew  in  their  hearts  that  all 
were  brothers  because  they  vere  children  of 
God.  They  believe  that  by  H  s  will,  enmities 
can  be  healed;  that  in  His  riercy.  the  weak 
can  find  deliverance  and  the  strong  can  find 
grace  in  helping  the  weak. 

"In  the  grief  and  terror  of  the  hour,  these 
quiet  voices.  If  they  can  be  tieard.  may  yet 
tell  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  world. 

"Because  the  people  of  this  Nation  have 
come  to  a  realization  that  tit  le  and  distance 
no  longer  exist  In  the  olcier  »en»».  they 
underatand  that  that  which  larms  one  seg- 
ment of  humanity  harms  all  the  rest  They 
know  that  only  by  friendly  u.'ssociation  be- 
tween the  seekers  of  light  find  the  seekers 
of  peace  everywhere  can  the  1  orces  of  evU  b« 
overcome. 

"When  the  time  shall  cnrjie  for  -.he  re- 
establishment  of  world  penre  on  iv  surer 
foundation.  It  Is  of  the  utmjat  Impjrtance 
to  humanity  and  to  religion  that  common 
Ideals  shall  have  united  exprewlon.' 


They  were  prophetic  words 
lay  that  surer  foundation  for 
at  hand. 


The  time  to 
world  peace  i« 


We  are  now  on  our  way  in  the  realization 
that  freedom  is  more  than  a  word — It's  a  way 
of  life  without  which  civilization  is  im- 
possible. 

Let  us  then  complete  the  task  before  us. 
Let  us  implore  the  divine  guidance  of  the 
Frlnot  at  Psace  in  the  sacred  mission  which 
now  tTtgagm  our  minds  and  hearts  that  in 
the  years  to  come  the  nationa  and  peoples  of 
the  world  may  live  in  peace  and  good  will 
toward  men. 


Slaughter  Qaotas  on  Cattle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHEKOWETH 

or  COLOSADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  15  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  order  of  OPA  establishing 
slaughter  quotas  on  cattle  in  all  non- 
federally  inspected  plants,  and  cited  this 
order  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  short- 
age of  beef  In  certain  areas.  Today  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
OPA  Administrator,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
defend  this  order. 

In  my  opinion  Mr.  Bowles  absolutely 
fails  to  justify  this  order  and  I  have  writ- 
ten him  to  again  urge  that  this  ill-ad- 
vised order  be  canceled  Immediately. 
Unless  this  is  done  we  witness  the  anom- 
alous situation  of  having  a  surplus  of 
cattle,  but  the  housewife  is  unable  to  pur- 
chase beef  because  the  OPA  refuses  the 
local  packer  permission  to  process  the 
same.  This  order  is  contributing  to  the 
shortage  of  meat  in  this  country,  just  at 
a  time  when  we  should  be  making  every 
effort  to  make  additional  supplies  avail- 
able. I  am  still  hoping  that  the  OPA  will 
admit  a  mistake  has  been  made  and  cor- 
rect the  same  by  revoking  this  order 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  include  herein  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Bowles  and  my  reply: 

OmcK  or  Paicii  Administsatioi*. 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  6,  1945. 
The  Honorable  J.  Edcak  Chsnoweth, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BtKM.  Mr.  Chenoweth  :  It  has  been  called  to 
ray  attention  that  on  May  15  you  discussed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  meat  shortage, 
attributing  It  to  the  recent  order  which  es- 
tablishes slaughter  quotas  on  cattle  in  all 
nonfederally  inspected  packing  plants. 

We  can  perhaps  best  Illustrate  the  need  for 
the  order  by  pointing  to  the  situation  In  Chi- 
cago. Here  is  the  greatest  meat-packing 
center  of  the  world.  Yet  it  U  exparlencing 
a  severe  meat  shortage.  Why?  Because  the 
military  u  forcing  Chicago  packara  to  set 
aside  approximately  60  percent  of  all  their 
meat  for  war  needs.  In  the  caae  of  beef,  the 
set-aaide  covers  60  percent  of  all  good  and 
choice,  and  80  percent  of  uillity  and  Conner 
and  cutter  baef.  That  leaves  very  little  meat 
for  clvUtana  normally  supplied  by  these  pack- 
ing planU.  Federally  inspected  plauU  are 
the  only  one*  permitted  under  act  of  Con- 
greae  to  ship  meat  acroas  State  lines.  There- 
Xora    nonfederally    inspected    planu    have 
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greatly  expanded  their  kill  In  order  to  fill 
civilian  demands  in  their  own  la;al  areas. 

The  main  puipose  of  this  order  Is  to  secure 
a  fair  distribution  of  available  mitat  supplies 
for  all  the  people  in  all  areas,  ivnd  to  halt 
black-market  operations.  The  order  does  not 
in  any  -way  affect  total  available  supplies. 

Along  with  the  slaughter  regijlatlon  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobi:izatlon  and 
Reconversion  has  outlined  a  proifram  which 
is  designed  to  Increase  the  feeding  of  beef 
cattle,  to  encourage  the  maximum  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  to  Imprcve  the  dis- 
tribution of  meat.  This  program  was  based 
on  recommendations  made  not  only  by  this 
agency,  but  by  WFA,  the  Army  Defense  Sup- 
ply Corporation,  and  also  by  the  Senate  and 
House  committee  which  investigated  the 
food  supply.  The  effects  of  this  program 
cannot  be  felt  for  several  months.  But  we 
believe  that  In  the  Interim,  tho  control  of 
slaughtering  quotas  In  nonfederally  In- 
spected pinnts  will  result  In  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  supplies  now  procurable. 
Sincerely, 

Cmcstzr  B<1WtX8. 

Administrator. 

ROVU   or  REPRCSCNTMTVn, 

Wo*^<Tipfon,  D.  C,  June  8,  194S. 
Hon.  Chxstxr  Bowixs. 

Administrator,  Office  of  Pri'ie 

Administration,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bowles:  Your  lettei*  of  the  6th 
relative  to  the  remarks  I  made  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  on  May  16  concern  ng  the  meat 
shortage  is  before  me.  I  appre<:late  hearing 
from  you  and  have  read  your  observations 
with  great  Interest. 

I  might  state  that  I  have  be<m  in  almost 
daily  touch  with  your  Meat  Sect:on,  and  have 
spent  a  large  part  of  my  time  during  the 
past  few  weeks  endeavoring  to  obtain  in- 
creased slaughtering  quotas  for  small  pack- 
ing plants  In  my  district.  All  of  this  work 
was  made  necessary  by  the  unfor  .unate  order 
establishing  slaughter  quotas  on  cattle  in 
nonfederally  inspected  packing  ;)lants. 

In  almost  every  mail  I  receive  a  letter  from 
one  of  these  small  packers  comp:alnlng  that 
his  quota  Is  exhausted,  his  castomers  are 
clamoring  for  meat,  plenty  of  cattle  are  avail- 
able, but  he  Is  prohibited  from  processing  the 
same  by  reason  of  this  order.  .\s  I  stated 
In  my  remarks,  the  theory  of  such  an  order 
is  very  fine,  but  In  practice  It  If  drying  up 
the  meat  supplies  in  many  an;aa  of  this 
country. 

I  might  state  that  since  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  to  this  situation  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  packers  and  merchants 
In  both  Tcx"s  and  Wyoming,  advising  that 
the  same  conditions  prevail  In  those  States. 
I  read  Just  recently  where  the  Governor  of 
Kansas  had  called  upon  you  to  rescind  this 
order,  and  that  many  of  the  Kansas  packers 
were  being  compelled  to  suspend  operations. 
You  state  in  your  letter  that  the  purpose  of 
the  order  Is  "to  secure  a  fair  dlst:ibution  of 
available  meat  supplies  for  all  th<»  people  In 
all  areas,  and  to  halt  black-market  opera- 
tions"  I  respectfully  submit  that  you  are 
accomplishing  the  very  opposite  to  what  you 
are  attempting  to  do. 

The  denial  of  meat  supplies  to  ureas  where 
cattle  are  plentiful,  packing  facilities  are 
available,  and  supplies  are  short  iloes  not  In 
any  way  add  to  the  amc  unt  of  roe  it  available 
in  other  sreas  If  this  order  is  continued, 
cattle  which  are  now  ready  for  market  will 
be  returned  to  the  ranpes.  These  cattle  are 
now  In  gocd  condition  and  will  make  a  fair 
grade  of  beef.  Thev  will  not  produce  the 
■nme  quality  of  meat  if  put  back  m  graai  for 
the  summer, 

I  am  trying  to  make  the  point  that  there 
Is  a  largo  supply  of  cattle  that  should  be 
n;nu;rh  cvcd  at  this  tlmo.  and  any  delay  means 
tne  10i>»  of  a  oonaiderabie  amount  ol  boef. 


It  naturally  follows  that  the  black  market 
wUl  get  a  good  proportion  of  these  cattle,  as 
the  producer  cannot  continue  to  hold  them 
and  heeltates  to  send  them  back  to  grass  pas- 
ture. 

Prom  all  Information  reaching  me  the 
number  of  cattle  arriving  at  the  large  pack- 
ing centers  Is  In  excess  of  last  year's  receipts. 
I  have  been  following  the  Denver  market 
rather  closely  and  according  to  the  figures  up 
to  May  30  of  this  year.  30.632  more  cattle  had 
been  received  In  1945  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1844. 

I  mention  this  to  prove  my  point  that  by 
allowing  the  nonfederally  Inspected  plants 
to  process  the  cattle  available  In  their  local 
communities  you  are  not  withholding  cattle 
from  the  large  markets.  According  to  all  of 
my  Information,  the  supply  Is  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  both  the  large  and  small  packers. 

During  the  past  few  years  these  email  pack- 
ing plants  have  been  producing  more  and 
more  of  the  meat  supplies  in  their  respective 
areas.  This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  In  part  by  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  the  large  packers  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  lend-lease  programs.  Now,  when  you 
tell  the  small  local  packer  that  his  opera- 
tions will  be  restricted  and  curtailed,  you  are 
virtually  advising  the  people  of  that  area  that 
their  usual  supply  of  meat  will  not  be  avail- 
able. I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can  con- 
tinue to  Justify  such  an  order  in  the  face  of 
the  maladjustments  that  are  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  every  day. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  you  reconsider  your 
decision  in  this  matter  and  that  you  imme- 
diately rescind  this  order  establishing  slaugh- 
ter quotas  on  cattle  in  nonfederally  inspected 
plants.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  encotir- 
age  black-market  operations,  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  can  agree  that  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  channel  as  much  of  our  meat  supplies 
as  possible  through  legitimate  packers.  My 
information  is  that  black-market  op>eratlons 
are  Increasing  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  do  so  if  aided  and  abetted  by  the  imwlse 
policies  now  being  followed. 
Sincerely, 

J.  EocAR  Chenoweth, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Opposition  to  Missoari  Valley  Authority 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Battle 
of  Befuddlement,"  relating  to  the  efforts 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  bill.  The  editorial  was 
published  In  the  Progressive  of  Monday, 
June  4,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoiid, 
as  follows: 

BATTLE  or  Batn)OUCMKMT 

As  the  Progreeaive  recently  pointed  out 
editorially,  It  is  worth  1106.000,000  a  year  to 
the  Power  Trust  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
leglelatlon  authoriaing  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority.    That  is  the  difference  betweeo 


what  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  are 
paying  for  their  electricity  and  what  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  paying 
for  theirs. 

It  w  to  be  expected  that  the  power  gang 
wouldn't  give  up  thin  kind  of  cash  without 
a  struggle.  Senator  Jamu  E.  MtnuiAT.  Mon- 
tana Democrat  and  sponsor  of  the  MVA  bill, 
has  disclosed  that  the  utilities  are  sparing 
no  expense  to  fight  MVA.  They  have  hired 
a  large  public-relations  agency  in  New  York 
to  carry  on  the  battle  of  befuddlement. 

Nine  of  this  agency's  slick  promoters  have 
been  sent  Into  the  Missouri  Valley  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $1,000  a  month  each,  and  large  ex- 
pense accounts.  Their  purpose  Is  to  foment 
opposition  to  the  MVA  proposal.  That  MVA 
Is  the  only  feasible  plan  for  developing  the 
valley  on  a  multipurpose  basis  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  utilities  are  not  fight- 
ing hydroelectric  development  If  It  Is  dona 
by  the  Army  Engineers  or  the  Reclamation 
Bureau,  but  only  by  an  MVA. 

The  expenses  Involved  In  this  campaign. 
It  is  reported,  will  come  from  the  old  power- 
trust  game  of  kickback.  This  was  the  method 
used,  you  will  recall.  In  the  notorious  Union 
Electric  scandals  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  con- 
sists of  the  utilities  overpaying  someone 
for  services  or  materials  and  then  having 
the  money  kicked  back  to  the  utility.  The 
utility  books  thxis  show  an  ostensibly  legiti- 
mate expense,  but  fall  to  show  that  the 
money  was  returned  for  illegitimate  pur- 
poses. 

This  type  of  a  campaign  is  expensive,  to  be 
sure.  But  expensive  as  it  is,  it  will  never 
cost  1106,000,000  a  year. 


West  Point 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  caufobnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  real 
pleasure  and  pride  on  my  part  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  great  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  my  native  State 
of  California,  and  with  consent  given,  I 
herein  set  forth  and  refer  to  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  most  inspiring  and 
strengthening  letter  which  I  received 
from  one  of  our  gallant,  ambitious,  and 
forthright  young  men  in  uniform.  It  is 
from  Pvt.  Robert  V.  Young,  and  came 
from  him  some  place  in  the  world  other 
than  the  continental  United  States. 

Promptly  upon  coming  to  this  great 
Congress,  having  already  studied  the 
problem  involved,  and  obtained  the 
benefit  of  the  opinion  of  several  members 
of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as 
others,  I  announced  that  all  of  my  ap- 
pointments to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point  would  be  made  from  the  results  ot 
competitive  examination,  to  be  given  by 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. I  announced  this  by  newspaper, 
letters,  radio  broadcasts,  and  every  way 
possible. 

I  have  received  the  utmost  cooperation 
from  everyone  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  this  connection,  even  to  the 
extent  of  their  utmost  cooperation  In 
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response  to  my  request  that  boys  in  uni- 
lorm.  wherever  they  are  in  the  world, 
also  be  enabled  to  take  the  competitive 
examination  which  is  being  given  in  my 
congressional  district  at  Long  Beach  on 
July  28  for  the  cadets  of  1946. 

ETvery  one  of  the  lads  and  their  parents 
but  one  uniformly  and  emphatically 
stated  they  felt  this  method  of  distribut- 
ing these  few  highly  privileged  responsi- 
bilities and  honors  was  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  Host  thorough  way. 

Naturally,  a  few  lads  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  world  in  the  United  States 
armed  forces  had  not  yet  heard  of  my 
earlier  announcement  of  my  policy  as 
their  Congressman.  So  I  received  two 
letters  from  such  lads  asking  for  ap- 
pointments. But  upon  these  lads  learn- 
ing of  the  competitive  basis,  they,  too, 
complimented  me  upon  my  policy  an- 
nounced. They,  too,  entered  the  list  to 
compete  with  their  fellow  Americans  in 
the  American  way  of  making  meritorious 
advancement  and  progress. 

This  letter  from  the  son  of  one  of  my 
constituents  Is  so  significant:  it  is  so 
patriotic ;  it  says  so  much  in  so  few  words 
as  to  the  worth-while  elements  which 
enter  into  American  lads'  decisions,  that 
I  obtained  permission  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  order 
that  all  Americans,  young  and  old,  might 
read  it  and  also  be  strengthened  and  in- 
spired by  it.  Such  Inducements  as  this 
lad  has  to  have  the  worthy  ambition  to 
enter  West  Point  are  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  prowess  and  the  efiBciency 
of  American  oflScers  and  enlisted  men. 
The  letter  follows: 

Congressman  Clyde  Dotue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sis:  My  father  has  written  me  of 
his  conversation  with  you  In  Long  Beach, 
and  he  has  advised  that  I  write  you  con- 
cerning your  1945  West  Point  appointment. 

I  studied  for  the  Academy's  entrance  ex- 
aminations all  through  high  school  so  that 
I  might  follow  my  brother's  footsteps  there: 
and  when  he  was  killed  in  an  air  accident 
In  1943  at  the  Academy  I  was  given  a  third 
alternate  appointment  through  the  ofBce  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  War.  My  brother's  Ill-for- 
tuned death  bad  made  me  more  determined 
than  ever  to  gain  admission  to  the  Academy, 
and  this  appointment  gave  me  the  chance 
to  go  to  West  Point  at  my  own  expense  and 
take  the  June  entrance  examinations  there. 

I  studied  continuously  until  June,  and 
managed  then  to  pass  the  entire  examination, 
both  mentally  and  physically.  However,  as 
the  principal  candidate  also  passed,  I  was 
not  admitted  at  that  time. 

Being  in  the  Army  has  served  to  strengthen 
my  desire  to  have  a  share  In  the  greatness 
of  West  Point.  I  want  the  cleanness,  the 
strength,  the  honor,  and  love  of  cotmtry  that 
only  West  Point  can  give  to  a  man.  In 
my  brother  and  his  classmates  I  have  seen 
the  type  of  man  the  Academy  delivers,  and 
I  want  greatly  to  be  of  a  common  caliber 
with  them.  I  am  asking  for  your  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  DoTLs.  that  I  may  join  them  In  a 
greater  service  to  my  country  than  I  can 
render  here.  The  fighting  la  important  now, 
but  tomorrow  It  will  be  the  planning— your— 
Job,  sir:  and  I  hope  through  West  Point,  mine. 
Bespectfully  yours. 

ROBEBT  V.  YoXJlfO. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLANb  BROOKS 

or  nxiNOUi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  I  resident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  l^ave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  text  of  As- 
sociate Justice  Jackson' i  rejwrt  to  the 
President  on  the  trials  fo  r  war  criminals. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  Senate 
committee  which  investigated  the  con- 
centration camps  in  Gemany.  the  report 
is  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the 
legal  profession  of  the  world,  because  it 
outlines  views  which  aie  expressed  by 
Associate  Justice  Jackso  i,  who  is  to  be 
the  chief  prosecutor  on  beha'f  of  this 
country  in  connection  vith  what  will 
probably  be  some  of  the  most  renowned 
international  trials  in  th>  history  of  the 
world. 

There  being  no  objed  Ion.  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printe<  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Pbesident:  [  have  the  honor 
to  report  accomplishments  (  urlng  the  month 
since  you  named  me  as  chief  of  coimsel  for 
the  United  States  in  prosecuting  the  princi- 
pal Axis  war  criminals. 

In  brief,  I  have  selected  staffs  from  the 
several  services,  departmerts,  and  agencies 
concerned;  worked  out  a  i  Ian  for  prepara- 
tion, briefing,  and  trial  of  tte  cases;  allocated 
the  work  among  the  seveal  agencies;  In- 
structed those  engaged  in  ollecting  or  proc- 
essing evidence;  visited  th;  European  the- 
ater to  expedite  the  examin  ition  of  captured 
documents  and  the  inter;  ogation  of  wit- 
nesses and  prisoners;  coordinated  our  prep- 
aration of  the  main  case  wii  h  preparation  by 
Judge  advocates  of  many  a  sea  not  Included 
In  my  resjKinsibilitles:  and  arranged  cooper- 
ation and  mutual  asslstanct  with  the  United 
Nations  War  Crimes  Commission  and  with 
counsel  appointed  to  repr(sent  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Joint  prose  cutlon. 

I 

The  responsibilities  you  t  ave  conferred  on 
me  extend  only  to  "the  casd  of  major  crimi- 
nals whose  offenses  have  ni»  particular  geo- 
graphical localization  and  vho  will  be  pun- 
ished by  Joint  decision  of  th ;  governments  of 
the  Allies."  as  provided  in  ;he  Moscow  dec- 
laration of  November  1,  18  43,  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Prime  Minister  CI  urchin,  and  Pre- 
mier Stalin.  It  does  not  nclude  localized 
cases  of  any  kind. 

Accordingly,  in  visiting  tl  e  European  the- 
ater, I  attempted  to  establish  standards  to 
segregate  from  our  case  agaifcist  the  principal 
offenders,  cases  against  man^  other  offenders 
and  to  expedite  their  trial. 

These     cases     fall     into 
classes: 

1.  The  first  class  comprise^  offenses  against 
military   personnel   of   th£ 
such,  for  example,  as  the  killing  of  American 
airmen  who  crash-landed,  a>id  other  Ameri- 
cans who  became  prisoners 

In  order  to  insure  effective  military  oper- 
ation, the  field  forces  Irom  time  immemorial 


three    principal 


have  dealt  with  such  offenses  on  the  spot. 
Authorization  of  this  prompt  procedure, 
however,  had  been  withdrawn  because  of  the 
fear  of  stimulating  retaliation  through  ex- 
ecution of  captured  Americans  on  trumped- 
up  charges.  The  surrender  of  Germany  and 
liberation  of  our  prisoners  has  ended  that 
danger. 

Summary  action  advocated 

llie  morale  and  safety  of  our  own  troops 
and  effective  government  of  the  control  area 
seemed  to  require  prompt  resumption  of 
summary  dealing  with  this  type  of  case. 
Such  proceedings  are  likely  to  disclose  evi- 
dence helpful  to  the  case  against  the  major 
criminals  and  will  not  prejudice  It  in  view 
of  the  measures  I  have  suggested  to  preserve 
evidence  and  to  prevent  premature  execu- 
tion of  those  who  are  potential  defendants 
or  witnesses  In  the  major  case. 

I  flew  to  Paris  and  Frankfort  and  conferred 
with  Generals  Eisenhower,  Smith,  Clay,  and 
Betts,  among  others,  and  arranged  to  have  a 
representative  on  hand  to  clear  questions  of 
conflict  In  any  particular  case.  We  also  ar- 
ranged an  exchange  of  evidence  between  my 
staff  and  the  theater  Judge  advocate's  staff. 

The  officials  of  other  countries  were  most 
anxious  to  help.  For  example,  the  French 
brought  to  General  Donovan  and  me  In  Paris 
evidence  that  civilians  in  Germany  had 
beaten  to  death  with  wrenches  three  Amerl  ■ 
can  airmen.  They  had  obtained  from  the 
German  burgomeistM*  identification  of  the 
killers,  had  taken  them  into  custody,  and  of- 
fered to  deliver  them  to  our  forces. 

Cases  such  as  this  are  not  infrequent.  Un- 
der the  arrangements  perfected,  the  military 
authorities  are  enabled  to  move  In  cases  of 
this  class  without  delay.  Some  are  already 
under  way;  some  by  now  have  been  tried  and 
verdicts  rendered.  Some  concentration 
camp  cases  are  also  soon  to  go  on  trial. 

Trials  by  local  authorities 
2.  A  second  class  of  offenders,  the  prose- 
cution of  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
major  case,  consists  of  those  who,  under  the 
Moscow  Declaration,  are  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  scene  of  their  crimes  for  trial  by  local 
authorities.  These  comprise  localized  of- 
fenses or  atrocities  against  persons  or  prop- 
erty, usually  of  civilians  of  countries  for- 
merly occupied  by  Germany.  The  part  of 
the  United  States  In  these  cases  consists  of 
the  identification  of  offenders  and  the  sur- 
render on  demand  of  those  who  are  within 
our  control. 

The  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion is  especially  concerned  with  cases  of 
this  kind.  It  represents  many  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  exception  of  Russia.  It  has 
been  usefully  engaged  as  a  body  with  which 
the  aggrieved  of  all  tlje  United  Nations  have 
recorded  their  accusations  and  evidence. 
Lord  Wright,  representing  Australia,  is  the 
Chairman  of  this  Commission,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  V.  Hodgson  Is  the  United  SUtes  rep- 
resentative. 

In  London  1  conferred  with  Lord  Wright 
and  Colonel  Hodgson  in  an  effort  to  coordi- 
nate our  work  with  that  of  the  Commission 
wherever  there  might  be  danger  of  confiict 
or  duplication.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  an  understanding  for  mutual  ex- 
change of  information.  We  undertook  to  re- 
spond to  requests  for  any  evidence  In  our 
possession  against  those  listed  with  the  Com- 
mission as  criminals  and  to  cooperate  with 
each  of  the  United  Nations  In  efforts  to  bring 
this  class  of  offenders  to  Justice. 

Requests  for  the  surrender  of  persons  held 
by  American  forces  may  present  diplomatic 
or  political  problems  which  are  not  my  re- 
sponsibility. But  so  far  as  my  work  la  con- 
cerned, I  advised  the  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  appropriate  American  authorities,  that 


there  is  no  objection  to  the  surrender  of  any 
person  except  on  grounds  that  w(>  want  him 
as  a  defendant  or  as  a  witness  in  the  major 
case. 

Third  class  of  eases 

8.  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  each  country,  of 
course.  Is  free  to  prosecute  treason  charges  in 
Its  own  tribunals  and  under  its  own  laws 
against  Its  own  traitorous  nationals — Quis- 
lings. Lavals,  Lord  Haw  Haws,  and  the  like. 

The  consequence  of  these  arrargements  is 
that  preparations  for  the  prosecut  ion  of  ma- 
jor war  criminals  will  not  Impede  or  delay 
prosecution  of  other  offenders.  In  these  lat- 
ter cases,  however,  the  number  of  known  of- 
fenses is  likely  to  exceed  greatly  the  number 
of  prosecutions,  because  witnesses  are  rarely 
able  satisfactorily  to  Identify  particular  sol- 
diers in  uniform  whose  acts  they  have  wit- 
nessed. 

This  difficulty  of  adequately  Identifying 
Individual  perpetrators  of  atrocities  and 
crimes  makes  it  the  more  Important  that  we 
proceed  against  the  top  offlcals  and  organi- 
zations responsible  for  originating  the  crimi- 
nal policies,  for  only  by  so  doing  can  there  be 
Just  retribution  for  many  of  the  most  brutal 
acts. 
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Over  a  month  ago  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  the  United  Kingdom.  Soviet  Russia, 
and  France  a  specific  plan,  in  writing,  that 
these  fotir  powers  join  in  a  protocol  establish- 
ing an  International  mUltary  tribunal,  de- 
fining the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the 
tribunal,  naming  the  categories  of  acts  de- 
clared to  be  crimes,  and  describing  those  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  to  be  placed  on 
trial.  Negotiation  of  such  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  four  powers  is  not  yet  complete. 

In  view  of  the  Immensity  of  otir  task,  it  did 
not  seem  wise  to  await  consummation  of  in- 
ternational arrangements  before  proceeding 
with  preparation  of  the  American  case.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  went  to  Paris,  to  American  Army 
headquarters  at  Frankfort  and  Wiesbaden, 
and  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling, 
organizing,  and  Instructing  personnel  from 
the  existing  services  and  agencies  and  getting 
the  different  organizations  coordinated  and 
at  work  on  the  evidence.  I  uniformly  met 
with  eager  cooperation. 

The  custody  and  treatment  of  war  crim- 
inals and  suspects  appeared  to  require  im- 
mediate attention.  I  asked  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  deny  those  prisoners  who  are  sus- 
pected war  criminals  the  privileges  which 
would  appertain  to  their  rank  If  they  were 
merely  prisoners  of  war;  to  assemble  them  at 
convenient  and  secure  locations  for  Interro- 
gation by  our  staff;  to  deny  them  access  to 
the  press; -and  to  hold  them  in  the  close  con- 
finement ordinarily  given  stispected  crim- 
inals. 

The  War  Department  has  been  subjected  to 
some  criticism  from  the  press  for  these 
measures,  for  which  It  Is  fair  that  I  should 
acknowledge  responsibility.  The  most  ele- 
mentary considerations  for  Insuring  a  fair 

trial  and  for  the  success  of  our  case  suggest 
the  Imprudence  of  permitting  these  prison- 
ers to  be  Interviewed  indiscriminately  or  to 
use  the  faculties  of  the  press  to  convey  In- 
fcwmatlon  to  each  other  and  to  criminals  yet 
uncaptured. 

Our  choice  Is  between  treating  them  as 
honorable  prisoners  of  war  with  the  privi- 
leges of  their  ranks,  or  to  classify  them  as 
war  criminals,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
treaved  as  such.  I  have  assurances  from  the 
War  Department  that  those  likely  to  be  ac- 
ctised  as  war  criminals  will  be  kept  in  close 
confinement  and  stern  control. 
Conferences  in  London 
Since  a  considerable  part  of  otir  evidence 
has  been  assembled  in  London,  I  went  there 
on  May  28  with  General  Donovan  to  arrange 
for  its  examination,  and  to  confer  with  the 


United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission  and 
with  officials  of  the  British  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosecution  of  war  crim- 
inals. 

We  had  extended  conferences  with  the 
newly  appointed  Attorney  General,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Treas- 
ury Solicitor,  and  others.  On  May  29,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  announced  in  the  House 
of  Conmons  that  Attorney  General  Sir  David 
Maxwell  Pjrfe  had  been  a.  pointed  to  represent 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  prosecution.  Fol- 
lowing this  announcement,  members  of  my 
staff  and  I  held  extended  conferences  with 
the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff.  The  sum 
of  these  conferences  Is  that  the  British  are 
taking  steps  parallel  with  our  own  to  clear 
the  military  and  localized  cases  for  immedi- 
ate trial  and  to  effect  a  complete  Interchange 
of  evidence  and  a  coordination  of  planning 
and  preparation  of  the  case  by  the  British  and 
American  representatives. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
major  war  criminals  involves  problems  of  no 
mean  dimensions,  I  am  able  to  report  that  no 
substantial  differences  exist  between  the 
United  Kingdom  representatives  and  our- 
selves, and  that  minor  differences  have  been 
adjusted  easily  as  one  or  the  other  of  us  ad- 
vanced the  better  reasons  for  his  view. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  has  advised  that  it  accepts  In  prin- 
ciple the  American  proposals  for  trials  before 
an  International  military  tribunal.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  designate  Its  representative  shortly. 

The  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  while  not  yet  committed, 
has  been  kept  informed  of  otir  steps  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  It  will  unite  In  the 
prosecution.  We  propose  to  make  provision 
for  others  of  the  United  Nations  to  become 
adherents  to  the  agreement, 
in 

The  time,  I  think,  haa  come  when  It  is 
appropriate  to  outline  the  basic  features  of 
the  plan  of  prosecution  on  which  we  are  ten- 
tatively proceeding  in  preparing  the  case  of 
the  United  States. 

1.  The  American  case  Is  being  prepared  on 
the  assumption  that  an  Inescapable  respon- 
sibility rests  upon  this  country  to  conduct 
inquiry,  preferably  in  association  with  others, 
but  alone  if  necessary,  into  the  culpability 
of  those  whom  there  is  probably  cause  to  ac- 
cuse of  atrocities  and  other  crimes. 

We  have  many  such  men  In  our  possession. 
What  shall  we  do  with  them?  We  could,  ol 
course,  set  them  at  large  without  a  hearing. 
But  It  has  cost  unmeasured  thousands  of 
American  lives  to  beat  and  find  these  men. 
To  free  them  without  a  trial  would  mock 
the  dead  and  make  cynics  of  the  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  execute  or 
otherwise  punish  them  without  a  hearing. 
But  undlscrlmlnatlng  executions  or  punish- 
ments without  definite  findings  of  guilt, 
fairly  arrived  at,  would  violate  pledges  re- 
peatedly given  and  would  not  set  easily  on 
the  American  conscience  or  be  remembered 
by  our  children  with  pride. 

The  only  other  course  is  to  determine  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused  after  a 
hearing  as  dispassionate  as  the  times  and  the 
horrors  we  deal  with  will  permit  and  upon  a 
record  that  will  leave  our  reasons  and  motives 
clear. 

Fair  hearings  required 
2.  These  hearings,  however,  must  not  be 
regarded  In  the  same  light  as  a  trial  under 
our  system,  where  defense  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
stitutional right.  Fair  hearings  for  the  ac- 
ctised  are,  of  course,  required  to  make  sure 
that  we  punish  only  the  right  men  and  for 
the  right  reasons.  But  the  procedure  of  these 
bearings  may  properly  bar  obstructive  and 
dilatory  tactics  resorted  to  by  defendanta  in 
our  ordinary  criminal  trials. 


Nor  should  such  a  defense  be  recognized  as 
the  obsolete  doctrine  that  a  head  of  state  is 
immune  from  legal  llabUlty.  There  Is  more 
than  a  suspicion  that  this  idea  is  a  relic  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It 
is.  In  any  event,  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion we  take  toward  our  own  officials,  who 
are  frequently  brought  to  court  at  the  suit 
of  citizens  who  aJlege  their  rights  to  have 
been  invaded. 

We  do  not  accept  the  paradox  that  legal 
responsibility  should  be  the  least  where  power 
is  the  greatest.  We  stand  on  the  principle  of 
responsible  government  declared  some  three 
centuries  ago  to  King  James  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coke,  who  proclaimed  that  even  a 
King  Is  still  under  God  and  the  law. 

With  the  doctrine  of  immunity  of  a  head 
of  state  usually  is  coupled  another,  that  or- 
ders from  an  official  superior  protect  one 
who  obeys  them.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  combination  of  these  two  doctrines 
means  that  nobody  is  responsible.  Society 
as  modernly  organized  cannot  tolerate  so 
broad  an  area  of  official  IrresponsibUlty. 

Plea  of  superior  orders 

There  Is  doubtless  a  sphere  In  which  the 
defense  of  obedience  to  superior  orders 
should  prevail.  If  a  conscripted  or  enlisted 
soldier  is  put  on  a  firing  squad,  he  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  validity  of 
the  sentence  he  carried  out.  But  the  case 
may  be  greatly  altered  where  one  has  dis- 
cretion because  of  rank  or  the  latitude  of 
his  orders.  And.  of  course,  the  defense  of 
superior  orders  cannot  apply  in  the  case  of 
voluntary  participation  in  a  criminal  or  con- 
spiratorial organization,  such  as  the  Gestapo 
or  the  SS. 

An  accused  should  be  allowed  to  show  the 
facts  about  superior  orders.  The  tribunal 
can  then  determine  whether  they  constitute 
a  defense  or  merely  extenuating  circum- 
stances, or  perhaps  carry  no  weight  at  all. 

3  Whom  will  we  accuse  and  put  to  their 
defense?  We  will  accuse  a  large  number  of 
individuals  and  officials  who  were  in  au- 
thority in  the  government.  In  the  military 
establishment,  including  the  general  staff, 
and  in  the  financial.  Industrial  and  economic 
life  of  Germany  who  by  all  civilized  standards 
are  probably  to  be  common  criminals.  We 
also  propose  to  establish  the  criminal  char- 
acter of  several  voluntary  organizations 
which  have  played  a  cruel  and  controlling 
part  In  subjugating  first  the  German  people 
and  then  their  neighbors. 

It  Is  not,  of  course,  suggested  that  a  per- 
son should  be  Judged  a  criminal  nxerely  be- 
cause he  voted  for  certain  candidates  or 
maintained  political  affiliations  in  the  sense 
that  we  in  America  support  political  parties. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Gestapo  and  the 
SS  were  direct  action  units  and  were  re- 
cruited from  volunteers  accepted  only  be- 
cause of  aptitude  for  and  fanatical  devotion 
to  their  violent  purposes. 

Accused  organizations 

In  examining  the  accused  organizations  In 
the  trial,  it  is  our  proposal  to  demonstrate 
their  declared  and  covert  objectives,  methods 
of  recruitment,  structure,  lines  of  responsi- 
bility, and  methods  of  effectuating  their 
programs. 

In  this  trial  important  representative  mem- 
bers will  be  allowed  to  defend  their  organi- 
zations as  well  as  themselves.  The  best 
practicable  notice  will  be  given  that  named 
organizations  stand  accused  and  that  any 
member  is  privUeged  to  appear  and  Join  in 
their  defense. 

If  in  the  main  trial  an  organization  is 
found  to  be  criminal,  the  second  stage  will 
be  to  identify  and  try  before  regular  mili- 
tary tribunals  individual  members  not  al- 
ready personally  convicted  in  the  principal 
cases. 
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Findings  In  tb«  main  trial  that  an  organl- 
catlon  U  criminal  In  nature  will  be  conclu- 
sive In  any  subsequent  proceedings  against 
Individual  members.  The  Indlvtdxial  mem- 
ber will  thereafter  be  allowed  to  plead  only 
personal  defensec  or  extenuating  circum- 
stances such  as  that  he  Joined  under  diiress. 
and  as  to  those  defenses  he  should  have  the 
burden  of  proof. 

There  Is  nothing  novel  In  the  Idea  that 
one  may  lose  a  part  of  or  all  his  defense 
If  he  fails  to  assert  It  in  an  appointed  forum 
at  an  earlier  time.  In  United  States  war- 
time legislation  this  principle  has  been  uti- 
lized and  sustained  as  consistent  with  ovur 
concept  of  due  process  of  law. 

Major  defendants 

4.  Our  case  against  the  major  defendants 
Is  concerned  with  the  Nazi  master  plan,  not 
with  Individual  barbarities  and  perversions 
which  occurred  independently  of  any  central 
plan.  The  groundwork  of  our  case  must  be 
factvially  authentic  and  constitute  a  well- 
documented  history  of  what  we  are  con- 
vinced was  a  grand,  concerted  pattern  to 
Incite  and  commit  the  aggressions  and  bar- 
barities which  have  shocked  the  world. 

We  must  not  forget  that  when  the  Nazi 
plans  were  boldly  proclaimed  they  were  so 
extravagant  that  the  world  refused  to  take 
them  seriously.  Unless  we  write  the  record 
of  this  movement  with  clarity  and  precision, 
we  cannot  blame  the  future  if  In  days  of 
peace  It  finds  incredible  the  acctisatory  gen- 
eralities uttered  during  the  war.  We  must 
establish  incredible  events  by  credible 
evidence. 

5.  What  specifically  are  the  crimes  with 
which  these  individuals  and  organizations 
should  be  charged,  and  what  marks  their 
conduct  as  criminal? 

There  Is,  of  course,  real  danger  that  trials 
of  this  character  will  become  enmeshed  in 
voluminous  particulars  of  wrongs  commit- 
ted by  individual  Germans  throughout  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  in  the  multitude  of 
doctrinal  disputes  which  are  part  of  a  law- 
yer's paraphernalia. 

We  can  save  ourselves  from  those  pitfalls 
if  our  test  of  what  legally  la  crime  gives 
recognition  to  thoee  things  which  funda- 
mentally outraged  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people  and  brought  them  finally 
to  the  conviction  that  their  own  liberty  and 
civilization  could  not  persist  in  the  same 
world  with  the  Nazi  power. 

Gage  of  criminality 

Those  acts  which  offended  the  conscience 
of  our  people  were  criminal  by  standards 
generally  accepted  in  all  civilized  countries. 
and  I  believe  that  we  may  proceed  to  punish 
those  responsible  In  full  accord  with  both 
our  own  traditions  of  fairness  and  with 
standards  of  Just  conduct  which  have  been 
Internationally  accepted. 

I  think  also  that  through  these  trials  we 
should  t>e  able  to  establish  that  a  process 
of  retribution  by  law  awaits  those  who  in 
the  future  similarly  attack  civilization. 

Befco'e  stating  these  offenses  in  legal  terms 
and  concepts,  let  me  recall  what  it  was  that 
affronted  the  sense  of  Justice  of  o\ir  people. 
Early  In  the  Nazi  regime,  people  of  thia 
country  came  to  look  upon  the  Nazi  Gov- 
ernment as  not  constituting  a  legitimate 
state  pursuing  the  legitimate  objective  of  a 
memtfer  of  the  international  community. 
They  came  to  view  the  Nazis  as  a  band  of 
brigands,  set  on  subverting  within  Germany 
•very  vestige  of  a  rule  of  law  which  would 
entitle  an  aggregation  of  people  to  l)e  looked 
upon  collectively  as  a  member  of  the  family 
Of  nations. 

Our  people  were  outraged  by  the  oppres- 
sions, the  cruelest  forma  of  torttire,  the 
larfe-scale  murder,  and  the  wholesale  con- 
fiscation of  property  which  initiated  the 
Nazi    regime    within    Germany.     They    wit- 


nessed p)ersecutlon  of  the  (reatest  enormity 
on  religious,  political,  and  rjclal  grounds,  the 
break-down  of  trade  unlon^,  and  the  Uqul 
datlon  of  all  religious  and 

This  was  not  the  legltlniate  activity  of  a 
state  within   Its   own   bouidarles,   but   waa 
preparatory  to  the  launchtilg  of  an  Interna- 
tional course  of  aggression 
evU  intention,  openly  expressed  by  the  Nazis 
of  capturing  the  form  of  tjie  German  State 
as    an    instrumentality    for 
rule  to  other  countries. 

Our  people  felt  that  thesd 
offenses   against   the   international   law   de- 
scribed in  the  Fourth  Hag^e  Convention  of 
1907  as  including  the  "laws 
the  dictates  of  the  public 
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International  pillag'. 

Once  these  international 
leaders  of  the  Nazi  Party 
Gestapo,   had  firmly 
within    Germany    by 
they    immediately   set   out 
International  pUlage.    The] 
and  Incited  to  treason  the 
Jects   of  other   nations  foi 
establishing  their  fifth 
tlon  and  sabotage  within 

They  ignored  the 
one  state  respecting  the 
another.     They  lightly 
broke  international 
their  settled  policy  to 
overwhelm.     They  made, 
violate,  pledges  respecting 
Rhineland,  and 
and  Russia.     They  did 
stlgate  the  Japanese  to 
on  the  United  States. 

Our  people  saw  in  this 
the  destruction  of  the 
of  trust  which  can  hold 
nations    together    In 
Then,   in   consummation 
Nazis  swooped  down  upon 
had  deceived  and  ruthlesslj 
They  fiagrantly  Violated  the 
states,  including  their  own, 
by  convention  or  .tradition 
rules  of  land  warfare  and 
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Cities  wantonly  destroyed 


They  wantonly  destroyed  cities  like  Rotter- 
dam for  no  military  purpase.  They  wiped 
out  whole  populations,  as  a  ,  Lidice,  where  no 
military  purposes  were  to 
confiscated  property  of  thB  Poles  and  gave 
It  to  party  members.  Th<  y  transported  in 
labor  battalions  great  sectcrs  of  the  civilian 
populations  of  the  cone  uered  countries. 
They  refused  the  ordinary  ]  irotectlons  of  law 
to  the  p>opulatlons  which  tl  ey  enslaved. 

The  feeling  of  outrage  grew  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  became  more  and  more  felt  that 
these  were  crimes  conamittid  against  us  and 
against  the  whole  society  c:  civilized  nations 
by  a  band  of  brigands  wha  had  seized  the 
instrumentality  of  a  state. 

I  t)elieve  that  those  Insti]  icts  of  our  people 
were  right  and  that  they  a  lould  guide  xis  as 
the  fundamental  tests  of  criminality.  We 
propose  to  punish  acts  which  have  been  re 
garded  as  criminal  since  the  time  of  Cain  and 
have  been  so  written  in  ev  ;ry  civilized  code. 

In  arranging  these  trias  we  must  also 
bear  In  mind  the  aspiratlois  with  which  our 
people  have  faced  the  sacrif  ces  of  war. 
we  entered  the  war,  and  as 
men  and  ova  wealth  to 
wrongs.  It  was  the  univer^  feeling  of  our 
people  that  out  of  this  war]  should  come  im- 
mistakable  rules  and  workable  machinery 
from  which  any  who  mightjcontemplate  an- 
other era  of  brigandage  ▼ould  know  that 
they  would  be  held  persoiially  responsible 
and  would  be  personally  punished. 

Our  people  have  been  Raiting  for  these 
trials  In  the  spirit  of  Wocxlrow  Wilson,  who 
hoped  to  -give  to  internaUc  nal  lav  the  kind 
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of  vitality  which  It  can  only  have  11  it  Is  a 
real  expression  of  our  moral  Judgment." 

Chances  against  top  Nazis 
Against  this  background  It  may  be  useful 
to  restate  in  more  technical  lawyer's  terms 
the  legal  charges  against  the  top  Nazi  lead- 
era  and  those  voluntary  associations  such 
as  the  SS  and  Gestapo  which  clustered 
about  them  and  were  ever  the  prime  Instru- 
mentalities, first,  in  capttirlng  the  German 
State,  and  then  In  directing  the  German 
State  to  its  spoliations  against  the  rest  of 
the  world: 

(A)  Atrocities  and  offenses  against  per- 
sons or  property  constituting  violations  of 
international  law.  Including  the  laws,  rules, 
and  customs  of  land  and  naval  warfare.  The 
rules  of  warfare  are  well  established  and  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  nation  5.  .  They  make 
offenses  of  such  conduct  as  killing  of  the 
wounded,  refusal  of  quarter,  111  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  firing  on  undefended  locali- 
ties, poisoning  of  wells  and  streams,  pillage 
and  wanton  destruction,  and  Ill-treatment 
of  Inhabitants  in  occupied  territory. 

(B)  Atrocities  and  offenses,  h^cludlng 
atrocities  and  persecutions  on  racial  or  re- 
llgloiis  grounds,  committed  since  1933.  This 
is  only  to  recognize  the  principles  of  criminal 
law  as  they  are  generally  observed  in  civilized 
states.  These  principles  have  been  assimi- 
lated as  a  part  of  International  law  at  least 
since  1907.  The  Fourth  Hague  Convention 
provided  that  Inhabitants  and  belligerents 
shall  remain  under  the  protection  and  the 
rule  of  "the  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, as  they  result  from  the  ussge  estab- 
lished among  civilized  peoples,  from  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  the  public 
conscience." 

(C)  Invasions  of  other  countries  and  in- 
itiation of  wars  of  aggression  in  violation  of 
international  law  or  treaties. 

The  persons  to  be  reached  by  these  charges 
will  be  determined  by  the  rule  of  liability, 
common  to  all  legal  systems,  that  all  who 
participate  in  the  formulation  or  execution 
of  a  criminal  plan  involving  multiple  crimes 
are  liable  for  each  of  the  offenses  committed 
and  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each  other. 
All  are  liable  who  have  Incited,  ordered,  pro- 
cured, or  counseled  the  commission  of  such 
acts,  or  who  have  taken  what  the  Moscow 
declaration  describes  as  "a  consenting  part" 
therein. 

rv 

The  legal  position  which  the  United  States 
will  maintain,  being  thus  based  on  the  com- 
mon sense  of  Justice,  Is  relatively  simple  and 
nontechnical.  We  must  not  permit  It  to  be 
complicated  or  obscured  by  sterile. legalisms 
developed  In  the  age  of  imperialism  to  make 
war  resi>ectable. 

Doubtless  what  appeals  to  men  of  good 
will  and  common  sense  as  the  crime  which 
comprehends  all  lesser  crimes  is  the  crime 
of  making  unjustifiable  war.  War  necessarily 
is  a  calculated  series  of  killings,  of  destruc- 
tions of  property,  of  oppressions.  Such  acts 
unquestionably  would  be  criminal  except 
that  international  law  throws  a  mantle  of 
protection  around  acts  which  otherwise 
would  be  crimes,  when  committed  In  pursuit 
of  legitimate  warfare. 

In  this  they  are  distinguished  from  the 
same  acts  In  the  pursuit  of  piracy  or  brigand- 
age which  have  been  considered  punishable 
wherever  and  by  whomever  the  guilty  are 
caught. 

But  international  law  as  taught  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  the  early  part  cf  the  twentieth 
century  generally  declared  that  warmaking 
was  not  Illegal  and  no  crime  at  law.  Simi- 
marized  by  a  standard  authority,  its  atti- 
tude was  that  "both  parties  to  every  war  are 
regarded  as  being  In  an  Identical  legal  posi- 
tion, and  consequently  as  being  possessed  of 
equal  rights." 
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This,  however,  was  a  departure  from  the 
doctrine  taught  by  Orotlus.  the  father  of  In- 
ternational law.  that  there  is  a  distinction 
oetween  the  Just  and  the  unjust  war — the 
war  of  defense  and  the  war  of  aggression. 

Status  of  international  law 
International  law  Is  more  than  a  scholarly 
collection  of  abstract  and  Immutable  prin- 
ciples. It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  treaties  or  agree- 
ments between  nations  and  of  accepted  cus- 
toms. But  every  custom  has  its  origin  in 
some  single  act,  and  every  agreement  has  to 
be  initiated  by  the  action  of  some  state. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  every  prin- 
ciple of  growth  lor  International  law,  we 
cannot  deny  that  our  own  day  has  Its  right  to 
institute  customs  and  to  conclude  agree- 
ments that  will  themselves  become  sources  of 
a  newer  and  strengthened  International  law. 
International  law  Is  not  capable  of  develop- 
ment by  legislation,  for  there  is  no  continu- 
ously sitting  international  legislature.  Inno- 
vations and  revisions  In  International  law  are 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  governments 
designed  to  meet  a  change  in  circumstances. 
It  grows,  as  did  the  common  law,  through  de- 
cisions reached  from  time  to  time  in  adapting 
settled  principles  to  new  situations.  Hence, 
I  am  not  disturbed  by  the  lack  of  precedent 
for  the  Inquiry  we  propose  to  conduct. 

After  the  shock  to  civilization  of  the  last 
World  War,  however,  a  marked  reversion  to 
the  earlier  and  sounder  doctrines  of  Inter- 
national law  took  place.  By  the  time  the 
Nazis  came  to  power  It  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished that  launching  an  aggreeslve  war  or 
the  Institution  of  war  by  treachery  waa  ille- 
gal and  that  the  defense  of  leglUmate  war- 
fare was  no  longer  available  to  those  who 
engaged  In  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  act  on  the  Juridical  principle 
that  aggressive  war  making  Is  Illegal  and 
criminal. 

War  that  is  justifiable 
The  reestabllshment  of  the  principle  of 
Justifiable  war  Is  traceable  In  many  steps. 
One  of  the  most  significant  Is  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact  of  1828,  by  which  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  in  common  with  ourselves 
and  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  bound  themselves  to  seek  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  only  by  pacific  means,  and 
condemned  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution 
of  International  controversies. 

Unless  this  pact  altered  the  legal  status  of 
wars  of  aggression,  it  has  no  meaning  at  all 
and  comes  close  to  being  an  act  of  deception. 
In  1832,  Mr.  Stlmson,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
gave  voice  to  the  American  concept  of  lu 
effect.  He  said:  "War  between  nations  was 
renounced  by  the  signatories  of  the  Brland- 
Kellogg  Treaty.  This  means  that  it  has  be- 
come Illegal  throughout  practically  the  entire 
world.  It  Is  no  longer  to  be  the  source  and 
subject  of  rights.  It  Is  no  longer  to  be  the 
principle  around  which  the  duties,  the  con- 
duct, and  the  rights  of  nations  revolve.  It 
Is  an  Ulegal  thing.  •  •  •  By  that  very 
act  we  have  made  obsolete  many  legal  prece- 
dents and  have  given  the  legal  profession  the 
task  of  reexamining  many  of  its  codes  and 
treaties." 

This  pact  constitutes  only  one  in  a  series 
of  acts  which  have  reversed  the  viewpoint 
that  all  war  is  legal  and  have  brought  inter- 
national law  into  harmony  with  the  common 
sense  of  mankind — that  unjustifiable  war  Is 
a  crime. 

Geneva  protocol  of  1924 
Without  attempting  an  exhaustive  catalog, 
we  may  mention  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1934 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  International 
disputes,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  48 
governments,  which  declared  that  "a  war  of 
aggression  constitutes  •  •  •  an  Inter- 
national crime." 
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The  eighth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions In  1927,  on  unanimous  resolution  of  the 
representatives  of  48  member  nations.  Includ- 
ing Germany,  declared  that  a  war  of  aggres- 
sion constitutes  an  International  crime.  At 
the  sixth  Pan-Amertcan  Conference  of  1928 
the  21  American  Republics  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  "war  of 
aggression  constitutes  an  international  crime 
against  the  human  species." 

The  United  States  is  vitally  interested  In 
recognizing  the  principle  that  treaties  re- 
nouncing war  have  Juridical  as  well  as  po- 
litical meaning.  We  relied  upon  the  Brland- 
Kellogg  Pact  and  made  It  the  cornerstone  of 
our  national  policy.  We  neglected  our  arma- 
ments and  our  war  machine  In  reliance  upon 
It. 

All  violations  of  It,  wherever  started,  men- 
ace our  peace  as  we  now  have  good  reason  to 
know.  An  attack  on  the  foundations  of  In- 
ternational relations  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  less  than  a  crime  against  the  inter- 
national community,  which  may  properly 
vindicate  the  Integrity  of  Its  fundamental 
compacts  by  punishing  aggressors. 

We  therefore  propose  to  charge  that  a  war 
of  aggression  is  a  crime,  and  that  modem 
International  law  has  abolished  the  defense 
that  those  who  incite  or  wage  It  are  engaged 
In  legitimate  business.  Thus  may  the  forces 
of  the  law  be  mobilized  on  the  side  of  peace. 

Any  legal  position  asserted  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  will  have  considerable  signifi- 
cance In  the  futmre  evolution  of  Interna- 
tional law.  In  untroubled  times,  progress 
toward  an  effective  rule  of  law  in  the  Inter- 
national community  Is  slow  indeed.  Inertia 
rests  more  heavily  upon  the  society  of  na- 
tions than  upon  any  other  society. 

Now  we  stand  at  one  of  those  rare  moments 
when  the  thought  and  Institutions  and  habits 
of  the  world  have  been  shaken  by  the  Impact 
of  world  war  on  the  lives  of  countless  mil- 
lions. Such  occasions  rarely  come  and  quick- 
ly pass.  We  are  put  under  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  our  behavior  dtu-ing  this 
unsettled  period  will  direct  the  world's 
thought  toward  a  firmer  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  international  conduct.. so  as  to  make 
war  less  attractive  to  thoee  who  have  govern- 
ments and  the  destinies  of  peoples  in  their 
power. 

▼ 

I  have  left  until  last  the  first  question 
which  you  and  the  American  people  are  ask- 
ing— when  can  this  trial  start  and  how  long 
will  It  take?  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  11 
the  answer  were  within  my  control.  But  It 
wovild  be  foolhardy  to  name  dates  which  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  other  governments 
and  of  many  agencies.  Inability  to  fix  defi- 
nite dates,  however,  would  not  excuse  failure 
to  state  my  attitude  tovmrd  the  time  and 
duration  of  trial. 

I  know  that  the  public  has  a  deep  sense  of 
urgency  about  these  trials.  Because  I.  too, 
feel  a  sense  of  urgency  I  have  proceeded  with 
the  preparation  of  the  America^  case  before 
completion  of  the  diplomatic  exchangee  con- 
cerning the  tribunal  to  hear  It  and  the  agree- 
ment under  which  we  are  to  work. 

We  mxist.  however,  recognize  the  existence 
of  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  prep- 
aration of  the  case.  It  Is  no  criticism  to  say 
that  until  the  surrender  of  Germany  the 
primary  objective  of  the  military  Intelligence 
services  was  nattirally  to  gather  military  in- 
formation rather  than  to  prepare  a  legal 
case  for  trial. 

We  must  now  sift  and  compress  within  a 
workable  scope  voluminous  evidence  relat- 
ing to  a  multitude  of  crimes  committed  In 
several  coimtries  and  participated  in  by 
thousands  of  actors  over  a  decade  of  time. 
The  preparation  must  cover  military,  naval, 
diplomatic,  political,  and  commercial  aggres- 
sions. 


The  evidence  Is  scattered  among  various 
agencies  and  in  the  hands  of  several  armies. 
The  captured  documentary  evidence — liter- 
ally tons  of  orders,  records,  and  reports — is 
largely  in  foreign  languages.  An  Immense 
amount  of  work  is  necessary  to  bring  this 
evidence  together  physically,  to  select  what  is 
useful,  to  Integrate  It  Into  a  case,  to  overlook 
no  relevant  detail  and  at  the  same  time  and 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  becoming  lost  In  a  wil- 
derness of  single  Instances. 

Some  sacrifice  of  perfection  to  speed  can 
wisely  be  made  and,  of  course,  urgency  over- 
rides every  personal  convenience  and  com- 
fort for  all  of  us  who  are  engaged  In  this 
work. 

Full  preparation  essential 

Beyond  this  I  will  not  go  in  prophecy.  The 
tRjik  of  making  this  record  complete  and  ac- 
curate, while  memories  are  fresh,  while  wit- 
nesses are  living,  and  while  a  tribunal  is 
available,  is  too  Important  to  the  futiu-e 
opinion  of  the  world  to  be  undertaken  before 
the  case  can  be  svifflciently  prepared  t<D  make 
a  creditable  presentation  intelligent.  In- 
formed and  sober  opinion  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  less. 

The  trial  must  not  be  protracted  In  dura- 
tion by  anything  that  Is  obstructive  or  dila- 
tory, but  we  must  see  that  It  Is  fair  and 
deliberative  and  not  discredited  Ln  times  to 
come  by  any  mob  spirit.  Those  who  have 
regard  for  the  good  name  of  the  United  States 
as  a  symbol  of  Justice  under  law  would  not 
have  me  proceed  otherwise. 

May  I  add  that  your  personal  encourage- 
ment and  support  have  been  a  source  of 
strength  and  inspiration  to  every  member  of 
my  staff,  as  well  as  to  me,  as  we  go  forward 
with  a  task  so  immense  that  it  can  never 
be  done  completely  or  perfectly,  but  which 
we  hope  to  do  acceptably. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Robert  H.  Jackson. 


For  a  Permaaent  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
Thursday,  June  7,  1945: 

The  Republlcar  Party  pledged  backing  for 
a  permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission in  Its  1944  platform.  The  Republican 
administration  in  New  York  led  the  States 
with  legislation  to  combat  unfair  practices 
locally.  Representative  Mast  T.  Norton, 
Democrat.  Introduced  m  Congress  a  bill  to 
combat  racial  or  religious  discrimination  in 
Industry  which  crosses  State  boundaries.  On 
Tuesday  President  Truman  put  the  full 
weight  of  the  Democratic  administration  back 
of  that  bin.  He  urged  the  Rules  Committee 
to  speed  It  to  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise  for 
debate. 

The  Norton  bill  Is  a  composite  of  bills 
sponsored  by  six  Republican  and  six  Demo- 
cratic Representatives.  A  similar  till  has 
bipartisan  sponsorship  In  the  Senate.  It  has 
the  support  of  great  labor  unions,  of  a  long 
list  of  national  church  and  civic  orpaniza- 
tlons.  It  Is  being  considered  at  a  strategic 
time,  at  the  close  of  the  most  savage  of  world 
wars  fought.  In  part,  to  repudiate  the  arro- 
gant and  Insupportable  ambition  of  one  race 
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to  exploit  or  suppress  others.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why  this  bill 
should  not  speedily  be  made  the  law  of  the 
land,  reaffirming  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

The  bill  forbids  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  creed,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry  by:  (1)  Agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government;  (2)  Federal  contractors 
and  subcontractors;  (3)  employers  of  six  or 
more  persons  whose  operations  affect  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  and  (4)  labor 
unions  whose  practices  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. It  dictates  no  social  practices,  in- 
vades no  local  legislative  province.  It  sets 
up  a  commission  similar  to  the  one  now 
operating  under  Executive  order,  to  receive 
and  investigate  complaints,  to  secure  volun- 
tary adjustments,  to  conduct  full  and  fair 
hearings,  and,  finally,  to  l^ue  a  decision  ani.t 
order.  The  order,  however,  cannot  be  en- 
forced without  court  approval;  if  It  has  court 
approval,  violation  wl'l  be  punishable  as  con- 
tempt of  court.  The  Commission  Itself  can 
impose  no  civil  or  criminal  penalties  what- 
soever.   It  Is  a  moderate  bill. 

We  believe  that  PEPC  should  be  legiti- 
mized and  given  permanent  status  by  the 
Congress.  An  Intransigent  minority  from  the 
South  would  like  to  see  It  die.  But  the  legis- 
lation is  of  too  great  Importance  Just  now, 
not  only  nationally  but  In  Its  effect  en  world 
councils,  to  admit  of  politics  or  prejudices  as 
usual.  We  hope  that  it  may  be  enacted 
promptly. 


FEPC  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  Tax  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star.  June  6.  1945: 

The  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee la  faced  with  another  threat  to  its  ex- 
istence. 

Last  week  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  reporting  out  the  supply  blU  for 
the  war  agencies,  failed  to  make  any  pro- 
vision for  FEPC  funds.  This  was  a  delib- 
erate omission,  the  theory  being  that  there 
iB  no  cause  to  continue  a  temporary  agency 
created  by  Executive  order  when  legislation 
Is  pending  for  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent FEPC.  But  this  Is  a  line  of  reason- 
ing which  ignores  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  matter. 

Unless  it  is  granted  an  appropriation  the 
present  FBPC  will  cease  to  fiuictlon  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest 
chance  that  a  permanent  FEPC  will  be  In 
existence  by  that  time.  On  the  contrary, 
the  legislation  to  set  up  a  permanent  agency 
Is  facing  a  long,  hard  fight  In  Congress,  and 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  It  will  be  enacted 
In  any  form  at  this  session.  Consequently, 
unless  funds  are  appropriated  for  the  exist- 
ing FKPC,  there  will  be.  at  best,  a  long 
period  of  time  during  a  critical  phase  of  re- 
conversion when  there  wUl  be  no  govern- 
mental agency  to  deal  with  the  Important 
problem  of  discrimination  In  employment. 

On  Its  record  the  FEPC  deserves  a  better 
f»te.  During  1944  the  agency  docketed 
9.835  cases.  Satisfactory  adjustments  were 
obtained  In  1.324  cases,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
remaining   complaints   being   dismissed   be- 


cause of  insufficient  evidence,  lack  of  merit 
or  lack  of  Jurisdiction.  Th  ;se  statistics  in- 
dicate that  the  temporary  I'EPC  deserves  to 
be  continued  until  Congress  fcts  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation  to  create  a  permanent  agency, 
but  If  this  is  to  be  done,  the  Senate  must 
take  the  Initifttlve  in  maki  ig  available  the 
appropriation  which  the  F  ouse  committee 
was  unwilling  to  recommend. 


Farm  Machioi^ry 


EXTENSION  OP  R|EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  IlANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday,  June  8 

Monday.  June  4 


(legislative  day  of 
1945 


have 
that 


Mr.  LANGER.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Record  an  article 
the  McLean   County    (^ 
pendent  of  May  31  last 
three  postal  cards  dated 
and  June  3,   respectivel 
number  of  tractors  and 
other  farm   machinery 
to  Canada  through  Portal 

There  being  no  objection 
and  postal  cards  were 
printed  in  the  Record, 


a^ 

INCaEASl   POSSIBLX   IN    FAS  U    MACHINERY 

Farm  machinery  man\ifa<  tures  have  been 
given    the    green     light    b^    WPB    for    In 
creased  production  through 
1  of  production  quota  llmiltationa  for  both 
large  and  small  manuf actxir  ers  and  a  broad 
ened  list  of  farm  implements  using  rubber 
tires  which  may  be  manufj  ctured. 

Large  producers  whose  total  net  sales  of 
all  products  were  $500,000 
are  still  required  to  obtain  an  approved 
schedule  from  WPB  for  each  Item  of  farm 
machinery  and  equipment 
to  make  after  July  1.  Mobthly  reports  of 
production  by  large  producers  are  still  re 
quired.  Both  large  and  smtU  producers  are 
to  continue  to  receive  allDtments  of  con- 
trolled materials  and  othei'  priority  assist- 
ance. The  new  order  ha^ 
requirement  that  nonfarm 
a  rating  to  buy  farm  machinery  and  equip 
ment.  All  orders  for  farm  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  repair  parts  are 
unrated,  unless  they  are  Irom  one  of  the 
military  agencies,  WPB  haf  requested  pro 
ducers  to  advise  dealers 


President,  I  ask 

printed  in 

appeared  in 

Dak.)    Inde- 

tcgether  with 

day  31,  June  1, 

,  showing  the 

combines  and 

)eing  exported 

.  N.  Dak. 

the  article 

ordered  to  be 

follows : 


eliminated   the 
users  must  have 


Postal,  N.  Dak 
Deab    Senatob:    There    v«|ere 
Portal   on   May   30,    1945;    ejght 
Deere  combines  on  rubber;  aix 
on  rubber;  five  Case  tractors 
Cockshutt  tractors  on  rubl  »€r 
size;   four  John  Deer  threspers 
on  steel,  two  rubber. 
Sincerely, 


Postal,  N.  Dak 
DtAR  Senator:   Exported 
1945:    four   large    McCormi^k 
bines  on  rubber:  two  large 
bines  on  steel:  one  McCorr^ck 
two  John  Deere  threshers 
Was  advised  that  most 
boxcars.    I  can  count  only 


May  31.  1945. 

exported    at 

small   John 

Case  combines 

on  rubber:  six 

two  of  each 

No.  36,  two 


NosKAN  G.  Jensen. 


,  June  1.  1945. 
t  Portal  May  31, 
Deering   com- 
John  D<'ere  com- 
Deermg  and 
m  rubber, 
thlpments  are  in 
.hose  on  flatcars. 
Norman  Q.  Jensen. 


Postal,  N.  Dak.,  June  3,  1945. 

Dear  Senator  :  There  were  exported  on  flat 
cars.  June  2,  1945:  five  Case  tractors  on  rub- 
ber; two  John  Deere  No.  36  threshers,  one 
steel,  one  rubber;  four  McCormick  Deering 
self-propelled  combines.  No.  123,  on  rubber. 

June  3,  1945:  three  large  John  Deere  com- 
bines on  rubber;  five  John  Deere  tractors  on 
rubber. 

Remember,  I  can't  see  what's  In  boxcars. 
Nosman  G.  Jensen. 


Why  I  Am  an  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  am  essay 
entitled  "Why  I  Am  an  American."  bjr 
George  J.  Chryssikos,  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHT    I   AM    AN   AMERICAN 

(By  George  J.  Chryssikos) 
In  these  critical  and  momentous  times, 
when  the  United  States  of  America  Is  fight- 
ing for  its  life,  and  millions  of  young  men 
and  young  women  are  risking  their  precious 
lives  for  our  right  to  exist  as  a  free  Nation. 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  be  self- 
conscious  and  deeply  cognizant  of  our  duties, 
opportunities,  and  responsibilities  as  citizens 
of  this  democracy.  We  hear  it  said  every 
day  that  we  are  fighting  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  expression,  it  Is  necessary 
to  know  what  characteristics  make  one  an 
American.  Once  these  are  determined,  one 
proceeds  automatically  to  search  for  them 
throughout  the  depth  and  length  of  one's 
Innermost  self  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
their  possession.  It  is  then  only  that  we 
consciously  ascertain  why  we  are  Americans. 
The  need  of  every  American  to  participate 
actively  as  a  real  citizen  in  the  affairs  of  this 
great  Republic  led,  so  significantly,  to  the 
consecration  of  I  Am  an  American  Day.  To 
be  an  American,  new  or  old,  Is  more  than  a 
privilege.  It  Is  a  responsibility,  a  trust,  to 
be  administered  for  humanity.  On  this  day. 
In  the  midst  of  this  imprecedented  war. 
which  has  taken  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  all 
continents,  the  American  Nation  lifts  Its 
heart  and  awakens  its  mind  In  veneration 
of  the  splendid  traditions,  the  high  Ideals 
of  Its  forefathers,  and  the  virtues  which  en- 
abled the  American  people  to  rise  from  their 
lowly  beginnings  In  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  their  present  unequalled  position  in 
the  world. 

But  It  is  only  on  I  Am  an  American 
Day  that  the  question  Is  asked  of  us:  How 
are  we  going  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  per- 
petuators  of  these  traditions  and  these 
Ideals?  And  on  every  day  the  answer  Is  the 
same,  and  It  Is  always  a  simple  one:  By 
being  good  Americans.  We  call  ourselves 
Americans,  don't  we?  The  Americans  who 
made  the  United  States  such  a  wonderful 
coiintry,  were  good  Americans.  Were  It  not 
f>  r  the  fact  that  they  were  good  Americans, 
this  would  not  be  so  good  a  land  to  live  in. 
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And  how  did  they  start,  those  Americans 
who  made  America  for  us?  What  was  their 
equipment  for  the  tremendous  task  which 
they  undertook  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolu- 
tion? Nothing  but  their  wUl  to  create  a 
better  world  for  themselves  and  for  all  Amer- 
ican generations  to  come;  nothing  but  their 
Individual  virtiies,  their  faith  in  themselves 
and  the  Almighty,  who  helps  those  who  help 
themselves;  nothing  but  their  hard-working 
habits,  their  perseverance  and,  of  course, 
their  intelligence.  They  did  not  even  have 
the  benefit  c*  previous  examples  set  for  their 
guidance  or  of  traditions  from  which  to 
dr-iW  inspiration.  On  the  contrary,  they 
knew  that  they  had  to  create  traditions  for 
their  successors  and  to  inspire  them  with 
their  example.  The  knowledge  of  this,  per- 
haps, made  them  more  deeply  conscious  of 
their  responsibility  and  fanned  the  flame 
of  their  cnthutiasm  for  their  great  under- 
taking. 

Yes,  this  is  a  good  country  to  live  in,  in 
fact  a  country  unique  In  the  world,  and  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  men  and  women 
who  made  It.  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  goodness  Is  an  infinite  quality — a  qual- 
ity capable  of  endless  expansion.  Even  good 
America  can  become  a  better  America.  And 
this  Is  precisely  the  Job  of  young  men  and 
young  women.  Let  us  not  forget  also  that 
goodness  In  this  Imperfect  and  ever-evolving 
world  of  ours  is  always  found  mixed  with 
evil.  It  Is  the  Job  of  every  succeeding  Amer- 
ican generation  to  weed  out  evil  from  the 
field  of  American  goodness  and  to  leave  the 
positive  elements  of  the  character  of  this 
country  In  a  purer  and  nobler  form. 

Past  generations  have  performed  their 
tasks  with  the  result  that  American  history 
presents  a  picture  of  continuous  Improve- 
ment and  progress.  To  do  our  part  we  must, 
above  all.  know  ourselves.  "Know  yourself," 
admonished  Socrates,  and  It  Is  as  true  In  our 
day  as  it  was  in  his.  When  we  have  achieved 
that,  our  Americanism  will  enable  us  to 
strive  and  to  struggle  successfully  for  the 
continuation  of  the  process  of  Improvement 
of  our  national  home. 

We  call  ourselves  Americans.  But  what 
does  it  mean  to  be  an  Amerlcar.?  A  purpose- 
ful restudy  of  American  history  will  give  us 
the  answer.  It  will  reveal  to  us  the  moral 
character  of  the  American  we  should  strive  to 
be — his  attitudes,  his  soul.  hJs  aspirations, 
bis  motives,  arid  his  creative  tools.  Let  us 
search  ourselves  thoroughly  and  persistently 
ard  we  will  find  ourselves  postiessors  of  the 
same  moral  character.  Let  us  dig  it  out, 
awaken  it.  and  put  It  to  work  for  our  ooimtry 
and  for  oiirselves. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  these  questions:  Why 
am  I  an  American?  Simply  because  I  live 
In  America  and  caU  it  my  country?  Because 
I  was  born  of  American  parents  or  of  natu- 
ralized American  citizens?  Or  is  it  because 
I  have  something  Intangible  In  common  with 
the  Americans  of  the  past  who  put  the  seal 
of  their  spirit  and  the  imprint  ol  their  hands 
on  this  land? 

A  little  thought  will  convince  anyone  that 
the  latter  is  the  correct  answer  Anwrican- 
ism  Is  a  spiritual  quality,  a  d  spositlon  of 
the  mind  and  the  heart.  It  Is  tae  will  to  be 
an  American,  a  good  and  UBe^il  citizen  of 
this  country.  Objectively.  Americanism  Is 
the  treasury  of  American  tradition,  the  moral 
Inheritance  of  the  Nation.  Subjectively. 
Americanism  is  one's  eagerness  io  follow  the 
American  examples  of  the  part,  to  make 
active  and  full  use  of  the  capital  of  Ameri- 
can tradition,  to  develop  and  enrich  the 
American  heritage,  and  to  further  embellish 
the  American  picture. 

Loyalty  to  the  country  and  to  her  flag  Is 
of  course  Included  in  the  meaning  of 
Americanism.  Loyalty  alone,  however,  Is  not 
suffldent    to    make    on*    a    resl    American. 


Loyalty  must  be  accompanied  with  acts  which 
are  typically  American,  acts  which  are  of  the 
same  character  and  have  the  same  effect  as 
those  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  this 
such  a  wonderful  country. 

Our  country  is  In  a  war  which  it  must  win 
In  order  to  survive  and  to  preserve  Its  lib- 
erty. Knowing  this,  should  we  consider  it 
sufficient  for  a  citizen  to  declare  his  or  her 
loyalty  to  the  flag?  Certainly  not.  One 
must  also  be  ready  to  defend  the  flag  even 
at  the  risk  of  losing  one's  life  or  limb.  But 
even  this  is  not  enough.  Amo'icans  must 
strive  at  all  times  to  make  the  national  flag 
the  sj-mbcrf  of  high  Ideals,  a  flag  worth  fight- 
ing for,  a  flag  which  stands  for  all  that  Is 
noble  and  sacred  and  worthy  among  civilized 
people. 

Our  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  freedom:  It  is 
In  our  hearts,  however,  that  the  love  of  free- 
dom resides.  One  of  the  reasons,  therefore. 
for  which  we  call  ourselves  Americans  is  that 
we  are  a  liberty-loving  people.  Our  flag  is 
the  symbol  of  Justice,  because  we  who  call 
ourselves  Americans  believe  in  Justice.  Our 
flag  is  the  symbol  of  humanity,  because  we 
Americans  are  humane.  Our  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  civilization,  because  we  Americans 
are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  Our  flag  is  the 
symbol  of  progress,  because  American  gen- 
erations have  devoted  their  lives  to  progress, 
have  shown  themselves  capable  of  progress. 
They  have  believed  that  the  realization  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  humanity  lies 
in  continuous  progress.  Our  flag  is,  finally, 
the  hope  of  humanity,  becaiise  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
within  and  without  the  boundaries  of  their 
homeland.  By  word  and  deed,  they  have 
shown  their  devotion  to  that  principle  and 
are  ready  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
bring  about  its  universal  adoption  as  the 
basis  of  international  relations. 

To  be  an  American,  then,  means  to  share 
all  the  Ideals  of  the  American  people  and  to 
be  ready  to  serve  them.  To  make  real  Amer- 
icans of  our  youth  is  the  task  of  school, 
church,  and  family.  That  is  their  supreme 
duty.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
they  are  not  required  to  develop  any  peculiar 
or  novel  type  of  human  beings  because  the 
moral  values  which  the  term  Americanism 
expresses  are  those  which  make  better  men 
and  women  In  any  climate.  They  are  the 
moral  values  which  all  true  philosophers  have 
recognized  through  the  ages  as  the  imperish- 
able treasures  of  civilized  society.  Any  good 
man  and  any  good  woman  can  be  a  good 
American.  No  matter  what  our  ancestry  has 
been,  no  matter  where  we  or  our  parents 
were  born,  no  matter  what  our  race  or  creed 
Is,  if  we  are  bent  on  being  good,  we  are  first- 
class  Americans. 

In  some  other  countries  and  in  recent  years, 
mad  adventurers  have  undertaken  to  recast 
human  character  in  order  to  create  a  new 
t3T>e  of  man  to  suit  their  purposes.  Their 
moral  code  and  their  political  principles 
are  the  exact  opposite  of  all  that  is  Inherent 
In  the  meaning  of  Amerlcanisra.  They  have 
used  the  school  as  a  factory  of  distorted  souls. 
They  have  reduced  the  famUy  to  the  status 
of  a  purveyor  of  living  robots  without  con- 
science, without  Ideas  of  their  own,  v?lthout 
an  independent  will,  without  self-respect, 
and  vrtthout  that  sense  of  responsibility  and 
self-reliance  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
good  citizens  and  worthy  members  of  society. 
They  have  even  tried,  and  with  some  small 
measure  of  success,  to  make  the  church  an 
Instrument  of  the  policy  which  tends  to  sep- 
arate man  from  God  by  infxislng  an  evil  spirit 
where  the  Creator  planted  the  seed  of  good- 
ness. This  8acrilegio\is  policy  has  borne 
fruit — the  only  fruit  that  could  be  expected 
from    It — violence,    bloodshed    and    misery 


among  men  and  the  threat  of  extinction  of 
civilization. 

Americanism  condemns  all  that.  We  are 
at  war  with  the  countries  where  such  dis- 
torted ideas  prevail,  and  we  are  going  to 
defeat  them.  Our  system  of  government, 
guaranteed  by  the  vigilance  of  freedom-lov- 
ing citizens,  precludes  the  possibility  of 
tyrants  turning  the  peopU  into  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals marching  at  their  conunand.  Our 
schools,  instead  of  forging  tools  for  malevo- 
lent despots  to  vise  for  their  own  purposes, 
are  trying  to  bring  forth  the  best  that  Is  In 
youth,  so  that  they  can  serve  themselves  and 
society  with  the  aid  of  the  positive  qualities 
of  their  nature.  American  schools  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  certain  German 
pedagogs  who  teach,  "Break  the  character 
of  the  child  ani  make  a  new  one  for  him." 
Our  teachers  believe  that  all  that  a  child's 
character  needs  Is  selective  cultivation  and 
the  development  of  those  elements  which 
bring  him  nearer  to  his  Creator. 

To  all  who  want  to  assure  themselves  that 
they  are  Americans  and  to  all  who  want  to 
know  Just  why  they  are  Americans,  I  would 
recommend  careful  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  founding  fathers  recognized  and  pub- 
licly proclaimed  certain  truths,  which  have 
become  the  guiding  principles  of  American 
policy  and  American  life.  If  we  believe  in 
them,  we  are  Americans.  And,  vice  versa, 
we  are  Americans  because  we  believe  In  them. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  so  we  affirm  that  "all 
men  are  created  eqiial;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  Instituted 
among  men,  deiiving  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.     *     •     •" 

This  political  creed  of  America  Is  supple* 
mented  by  the  recognition  of  certain  particu- 
lar rights,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  becomes 
impoeslble.  As  a  result  of  this  recognition, 
we  enjoy,  In  this  country,  all  the  privileges 
which  are  denied  to  the  peoples  of  countries 
ruled  by  autocrats.  We  can  express  our  opin- 
ions without  fear  of  punishment;  we  have  a 
free  press,  which  keeps  us  informed  of  what 
is  happening  about  us  and  exercises  the  right 
of  criticism.  We  can  worship  cur  God  In  our 
own  way  without  Interference  from  public 
authority  or  from  private  persons. 

American  citizenship  is  a  priceless  posses- 
sion. However,  Americanism  Implies  duties 
as  well  as  rights;  but  the  duties  which  are 
imposed  on  us  are  such  as  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole  and  not 
of  Individuals  or  groups  Invested  with  power 
to  exact  their  performance  from  us.  America 
Is  our  common  garden  to  which  every  citizen 
is  expected  to  contribute  his  share  of  work 
and  from  which  every  citizen  is  entitled  to 
reap  his  share  of  the  fruit. 

Here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  there  has 
arisen  a  modern  Phoenix  based  on  the  noblest 
principles  of  Christian  civilization.  Its  ethi- 
cal system  is  the  perfected  idealism  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle:  Its  laws  are  the  realization  of 
the  legislation  of  Solon  and  Justinian.  Here 
we  find  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  gathered  to  create  a  new 
nation  dedicated  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  grander  epic  than  tliat 
of  130.000,000  people  cemented  into  one  loy«l 
nation  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  working  conscien- 
tiously with  their  hands  and  Intellects,  their 
hearts  and  soiils,  to  build  a  nation  upon  these 
foundation  stones:  Liberty.  Justice,  equality. 

Nxw  YocK.  N.  Y.,  May  20.  1945. 
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Letier  From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUrORXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
which  I  include  herein  from  "Bob"  dated 
May  19.  1945.  comes  from  the  distin- 
guished son  of  another  patriotic  Ameri- 
can home  In  the  great  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  my  native  State  of 
California,  and  I  include  it  by  consent 
granted. 

Briefly,  however,  part  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  letter  coming  to  me  from 
this  distingxilshed  lad's  parents  is  that 
a  request  came  to  me  from  them  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  under  the  rules 
and  policy  of  the  War  Department,  this 
distinguished  lad  was  now  entitled  to 
come  home.  I  made  inquiry  for  these 
heart-torn  parents  and  you  can  judge 
from  the  boy's  letter  that  the  Informa- 
tion sent  him  was  that  he  could  not  be 
allowed  to  come  home  yet.  But  you  will 
notice  I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ap- 
parently the  lad,  himself,  had  not  made 
the  request.  Apparently  it  was  the  well- 
founded  fears  of  the  parents  and 
meritorious  domestic  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  home  which  caused  these 
paViotic  parents  to  ask  their  Congress- 
man to  find  out  what  the  rules  of  the 
game  of  war  were,  as  applied  to  their  dis- 
tingxiished  son. 

So  the  parents  sent  this  distinguished 
lad.  who  was  fighting  for  our  freedom, 
the  information  which,  of  course,  was 
that  the  boy  could  not  come  home  yet. 
The  boy  had  not  yet  received  my  letter 
which  I  also  wrote  him  explaining.  Of 
course  the  boy  did  not  know  I  was  mak- 
ing the  request  about  his  case.  This  ex- 
plains his  mention  of  his  Congressman 
In  the  letter  to  his  parents  in  response 
to  their  letter  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  tells  its  own 
story  so  much  better  than  tongue  could 
tell  or  pen  could  scribble — I  submit  It  to 
all  those  who  read,  and  know  that  I  will 
have  unanimous  agreement  that  It  is  one 
of  the  most  inspiring  letters  that  an 
American  lad.  In  almost  momentary  dan- 
ger of  being  killed  by  the  enemy,  could 
possibly  write  his  parents.  It  is  worth 
reading  over  and  over  again  and  then 
framing  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all 
Americans. 

The  reading  of  these  two  letters  from 
these  two  distinguished  American  lads, 
both  on  the  fighting  front,  makes  me  as 
their  Congressman  daily  more  deter- 
mined never  to  get  physically,  mentally, 
or  spiritually  tired,  or  lack  faith,  that  the 
freedoms  of  democracy  for  which  these 
boys  fight  must  be  achieved  and  that  I. 
as  their  Congressman,  together  with  all 
the  other  Members  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body,  must  tenaciously  tackle  every 
problem,  every  day.  In  every  way  possible, 
to  achieve  victory  for  the  same  prin- 
ciples here  on  the  home  front. 


Isi 


i-e 


po(ir 


Deab  Polks:  Today  I 
from  you.     I  waa  very 
you   getting   the   letter 
DoYi-E.    I  haven't  received 
has  something  to  do  with 
home. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
had  a  better  family  than 
than  anything  else,  I  wan 
But,  you  can.  I  am  sure, 
thing  of  what  I  feel.     It 
triotlc  or  eager — I  just  ha 
Maybe  this  next  part  is 
several  of  my  bucidles  fron, 
First,  naturally,   is  Yearsl^y 
my    other    roommate 
Ensign  Tschudin.  the  one 
lounge  the  day  before  I  left 
Chaney.  he  was  standing 
talking  to  his  girl  and  said 
by:    a   fourth    is   Ensign 
through  Oxnard  and  Los 
they  have   all   been   killed, 
others — fellows  you  didn't 
bob.  Ensign  O'Brien,  Ensi 
things    like    that    I   can't 
say   I   have   done   my 
really  been  in  combat  and 
I  dont  want  to.  and  I 
expect  me  to  come  home, 
long  and  111  come  througli 
I  know  you  believe  I  am 
So  let's  all  do  our  best  at 
Job  is  here,  yours  Is 
Well  make  out  okay. 

Well,  that's  enough  of 
you  can  understand  and 
worry  too  much. 

Everything  here  Is  fine 
wonderful.    From  yoiu: 
really  coming  through, 
the  second  120  cans.    Nice 

I  hope  you  keep  on  doing 
take  care  of  yourself  for 
Your  loving  son, 
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Bob. 


Failure  of  American  Pfopaganda  in 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  HEMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  VAUGhIn  GARY 

or  vnomu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REpilESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June 


7, 1945 


Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Spea^cer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  1^  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  includi  extracts  from 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  who  ^  now  on  active 
duty  in  Europe  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  letter  reveals 
a  situation  in  Europe  which  should  be  of 
Interest  to  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress: I 

PASii.  May  28,  1945. 

DiAS  Ms.  Ga«t:  *  *  'I  America  Is  fast 
losing  the  war  In  Europe,  ^turday  night  at 
dinner  with  a  celebrated  A-ench  artist,  an- 
other young  lady  of  royal  liiieage.  and  others 
of  distinction,  I  heard  the  .same  sentiments 
expressed  that  are  lncreasi|igly  prevalent  In 
Paris  and  France — "Britain  won  the  war." 
Without  discounting  Britafc's  noble  efforts, 
the  future  peace  of  the  wo^ld  is  jeopardized 
If  the  people*  of  Europe  ufiderestimate  the 
part  and  power  of  Americfe.  It  Is  well  to 
leave  additional  occupatloa  troops  here  to 


strengthen  otir  hand  in  peace  parleys,  but 
troops  quartered  In  German  or  outlying 
camps  elsewhere  do  not  sell  the  story  to  the 
people,  and  It  Is  the  memory  of  the  peopla 
that  will  be  our  hope.  What  we  need  Is  posi- 
tive propaganda  to  emphasize  and  dramatize 
America's  contributions  and  the  might  we 
control  In  men  and  production.  In  this  we 
are  failing  utterly.  The  man  who  lights  the 
fire  under  the  responsible  parties  will  render 
our  country  a  great  service  if  we  but  take 
appropriate  action.  It  may  well  appear  that 
I  am  unduly  excited,  but  I  assure  you  I  am 
merely  recording  the  general  feeling  among 
many  of  our  people  who  are  in  a  position  to 
see  what  is  developing.  An  Army  colonel, 
who  at  home  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  large  Baltimore  bank  and  Is 
reputed  to  be  In  line  for  the  presidency  of  a 
railroad  back  home,  remarked  the  other  day 
wnen  speaking  of  the  matter.  "I  don't  see 
how  people  can  be  so  misinformed."  And  in  a 
presumably  well-informed  group  of  French 
men  and  women  the  other  night,  the  sug- 
gestion that  American  materiel  had  been  of 
help  to  the  Russian  advances  was  greeted 
with  hoots  of  laughter. 

Actions  of  the  British  support  this  evalua- 
tion of  the  value  of  positive  propaganda. 
Only  last  week  they  opened  a  huge  exhibit  to 
dramatize  the  fact  that  Britain  won  the  war, 
and  visitors  to  the  Grand  Palais  come  away 
convinced.  In  the  3  months  the  exhibit  is 
scheduled  to  run.  tens  of  thousands  of  con- 
verts will  be  spreading  the  word.  They  chose 
colorful  General  Montgomery  to  open  the 
exhibit,  after  laying  a  wreath  on  the  Un- 
known Soldier's  Tomb  and  parading  down 
the  Champs  Elysees  to  the  cheers  of  the  Paris 
populace.  The  exhibit  features  battle 
scenes,  equipment,  simulated  Jungle,  moving 
pictures,  and  telling  propaganda  blurbs. 
All  is  designed  to  heighten  appreciation  of 
Britain's  war  efforts  and  as  Is  to  be  expected 
Is  selected  material  and  figures,  but  the  sum 
total  Is  the  distinct  impression  that  from 
Alemeln  to  the  French  coast  and  thence 
across  the  Rhine,  Britain  won  the  war.  A 
dangling  paratrooper  features  a  display  ex- 
tolling the  triumph  of  British  arms  at 
Nljmegen  and  Arnhetm.  with  no  mention 
of  American  troops  who  shared  that  horror. 
Our  troops  were  there;  I  lost  a  brother  there. 
The  triumph  of  the  secret  weapon  "Mul- 
berry'  Is  placed  up,  but  the  tons  of  mat*rlel 
and  thousands  of  troops  who  crossed  the 
beaches  at  Omaha  and  Utah  are  not  men- 
tioned. And  so  It  goes;  all  true,  but  not  the 
whole  story,  nor  calculated  to  be  the  whole 
story,  but  giving  the  Impression  of  complete- 
ness to  those  who  know  no  better.  Figures 
on  British  production  of  war  weopans  stun 
you  with  their  weight  but  comparison  to  the 
whole  appear  only  when  favorable  or  favor- 
ably put,  such  as  "seven-tenths  of  all  ma- 
teriel used  by  the  armies  of  Great  Britain 
were  manufactured  In  Great  Britain."  And 
so  It  goes.  The  French  have  several  exhibit* 
designed  to  exploit  the  feats  of  Le  Clerc'a 
division  or  of  the  First  Free  French  Division. 

My  complaint  is  not  that  Britain  is  smart 
enough  to  sell  herself  as  the  savior  of  a  con- 
tinent, but  that  America,  cocklly  and  even 
arrogantly,  assumes  that  her  story  needs  no 
telling— a  gross  error  in  otir  thinking.  In 
our  preoccupation  with  the  unfinished  war 
In  the  Pacific,  let  us  not  leave  until  the  full 
Job  is  done  here  and  that  Includes  telling  the 
peoples  of  Europe  how  that  victory  was  ob- 
tained. We  scuttle  our  chances  of  peace  if 
we  leave  those  people  unaware  of  the  might 
that  lies  back  of  our  words  In  the  councUs 
of  the  nations.  Let  us  march  a  hundred 
thousand  of  our  homeward-bound  soldiers 
down  the  Champs  Elysees  advertised  as  a 
few  of  the  millions  of  Americans  who  fought 
to  make  Prance  free.  Let  us  drive  a  division 
or  two  of  our  armored  divisions  down  the 
same  street  placarded  as  a  token  of  the 
armored   might   forged   In    the   "arsenal   of 
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democracy"  to  free  a  continent  of  tyranny. 
Dress  the  whole  with  band:  galore  and 
supplement  with  exhibits  and  other  media 
to  bring  the  facts  to  them.  Let  us  drl^e 
home  the  story  now,  not  with  words  alone 
but  with  an  avalanche  of  mlgl:  t. 

I  am  no  authority  on  the  rature  of  the 
French  people,  but  In  my  11  months  here 
I  have  come  to  know  that  nc  people  may 
more  truthfully  cry,  "I  love  a  parade,"  nor 
are  more  Impressed  by  one.  England  knows 
our  manpower  and  materiel;  they  still  speak 
of  the  "Invasion  of  1942,"  but  the  conti- 
nental nations  need  to  be  told  jiromptly  and 
vigorously  and  impressively.  If  you  can 
help  to  have  that  done.  I  say  a^raln  you  will 
have  truly  served  the  cause  of  peace. 

When  I  started  this  I  had  no  Intention  of 
writing  at  such  length,  but  I  :eel  that  our 
Inactivity  on  this  score  Is  so  real  a  threat 
to  ultimate  and  continuing  pea:e  that  I  risk 
your  frown  at  Its  receipt.  It  might  have 
been  written  by  anyone  of  a  d^zen  or  more 
fellow  officers  with  whom  I  w  jrk,  for  they 
feel  as  do  I  and  vehemently  express  them- 
selves. 


Scientist  Warns  to  Watch  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIMNXSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7. 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  tie  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Nation's  News  of  May  29.  1945: 

SCIXWTIST    WAKNS   TO    WATCH    R1788XA 

Many  wise  observers  of  forei{T5  policy  and 
adept  students  of  political  science  believe 
that  If  Josef  Stalin  could  proper  y  adapt  Rus- 
sia's natural  resources  to  lndu:itrlal  advan- 
tage and  apply  the  whole,  he  <-ouId  dictate 
irorld  policy  through  hard-flsted  military 
domination  of  Europe.  It  is  believed  that 
Russia  in  such  a  position  would  become  a 
serious  threat  to  America's  free  'vay  of  life. 

It  is  being  recalled  that  Ruatla's  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  against  Germany 
Is  due  largely  to  the  help  she  rseetved  from 
the  United  States,  and  there  ar«  many  who 
believe  Russia  would  be  too  grateful  to  this 
Nation  to  ever  take  advantage  3f  America's 
good  nature.  BtlU  others  point  out  that  Rus- 
sia takes  the  attitude  that  the  tnlted  SUtes 
was  praclcally  forced  to  the  cha-ltable  posi- 
tion of  lend  lease  to  save  her  o^rn  skin  and 
keep  the  European  fracas  as  fai  as  possible 
from  her  ports  of  entry. 

The  other  day  America's  fearf  could  well 
have  been  advanced  as  being  soundly  founded 
In  the  warnings  of  Dr.  Henry  B  Hass,  head 
of  the  chemistry  division  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Speaking  before  a  commercial  group  in 
Chicago,  Dr.  Hass  pointed  out  that  America 
must  keep  pace  with,  or  ahead,  c)f  Russia  in 
the  matter  of  Industrial  research  lest  Russia 
outstrip  the  United  States  in  fature  years. 
Dr.  Hass  said  that  this  could  be  the  final 
result  If  America's  present  ratio  of  expendi- 
tures for  industrial  research  Isn'i  changed. 

Fact  Is  Dr.  Hass  warned  the  British  also 
when,  speaking  strictly  In  ternis  of  ratios. 
be  said.  "While  the  United  8tat3s  Is  spend- 
ing 0.3  percent  and  Britain  0.1  percent. 
Russia  Is  spending  1  percent,"  aiid  he  added, 
"If  the  order  isn't  changed  the  f  iture  llnetq;) 


of  the  three   nations  may  be  foreseen  In 
these  expenditures. 

"At  the  start  erf  the  war.  the  United  SUtes 
made  a  mistake  In  not  reserving  manpower 
for  technical  training,  the  scientist  said. 
Both  England  and  Russia  have  continued 
educating  thousands  of  scientists  in  the  war 
period. 

"Jhe  greatest  and  newest  force  in  Ameri- 
can life  is  organized  Industrial  research." 
now  It  Is  Just  a  baby. 

"In  1939,  a  total  of  $300,000,000  was  spent 
for  research  in  this  country,  while  the  ag- 
gregate has  risen  now  to  $500,000,000.  The 
only  limit  is  the  supply  of  technically  ualned 
manpower." 

At  the  present  time,  American  Industry 
could  use  50,000  engineers.  Dr.  Hass  advised. 


Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation 
Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  603,  Seventy-sevenlh  Congress, 
created  the  Smalier  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion. Three  pieces  of  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  placed 
new  Important  duties  upon  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  in  the  matters 
of  reconversion,  contract  termination  and 
settlement  of  claims,  and  loans  to  vete- 
rans. 

Since  June  1.  when  appropriation  bill 
H.  R.  3368  was  reported  out,  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  issued  its  regulation  No. 
59,  dated  June  2.  designating  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  as  buying  agent, 
or  clearinghouse,  on  all  purchases  for 
veterans  desirous  of  obtaining  surplus 
Items  for  any  commercial,  industrial, 
manufacturing,  financial,  service,  medi- 
cal, dental,  or  legal  enterprise,  with  an 
Invested  capital  not  exceeding  $50,000. 
It  placed  on  the  Corporation  the  respon- 
sibility of  determining  whether  the  vet- 
eran has  a  good  chance  of  success  In  his 
business  venture. 

By  this  delegation  of  authority,  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  in  its 
102  ofBces  throughout  the  Nation,  will, 
after  July  1,  1945,  receive  applications 
from  all  returning  veterans  for  surplus 
property  tLey  need  to  go  into  any  type 
of  business,  or  profession,  or  farming. 
Each  veteran  can  obtain  up  to  $2,500 
worth,  under  a  first  priority,  on  the  most 
favorable  terms  and  conditions.  They 
can  purchase  for  cash,  or,  under  special 
circumstances,  on  credit. 

The  above  delegation  of  authority  will 
greatly  increase  the  work  of  the  corpor- 
ation and  will  require  additional  per- 
sonnel. Survesrs  among  servicemen  in- 
dicate at  least  1,000,000  desire  to  set  up 
their  own  business  or  profession,  not 
including  farming,  on  return  to  civilian 
life.  Therefore,  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars may  be  needed  for  administration. 


Each  veteran  must  have  personal  atten- 
tion, and  be  given  assistance  in  deter- 
mining his  needs,  and  mailing  his  request 
therefor. 

It  is  regrettable  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  no  way  of  knowing  of 
these  heavy  additional  duties,  before  re- 
porting out  the  bill.  It  appears  certain 
$7,000,000  will  not  be  sufficient  to  provide 
full  and  adequate  assistance  to  return- 
ing veterans.  In  addition  to  the  other 
incresised  duties  and  mandates  placed 
upon  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion under  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 
Returning  veterans  must  not  be  brushed 
off,  slighted,  or  neglected  in  their  re- 
quests for  any  type  of  surplus  property 
they  wish  to  acquire  to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  any  and  all  kinds  of  business 
or  professional  enterprise,  or  farming. 


Presidenfa'al  Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or  nxnfois 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8. 1945 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Times  of  May  19,  1945,  as  follows: 

PaZSmSNTlAL   SUCCSS8ION 

since  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt, 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in  and 
out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress  on  the  question  of 
succes-idon  to  the  Presidency.  Under  a  law 
passed  in  1886,  If  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  die.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
succeed  to  the  Presidency, 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  is  Edward 
R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr.  It  Is  no  reHectlon  on  him 
personally  that  many  persons  do  not  believe 
the  man  holding  his  once  should  become 
President  In  the  event  Mr.  Truman  should 
meet  with  death.  Mr.  Truman,  by  appoint- 
ing another  Secretary  of  State,  could  pick  his 
own  successor. 

This  Is  an  Important  matter  thnt  rlaes 
above  ordinary  politics  and  persoualitles  to 
far-reachlug  public  policy.  Such  a  practical 
politician  as  Jamea  A.  Farley,  says: 

"Under  our  present  method,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  succeed.s  to  the  Prrsldency  Is  in 
the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  chooee 
his  own  successor  without  reference  to  the 
electorate.  In  his  case,  a  vacancy  caused  by 
his  death,  resignation,  or  removal.  Is  filled  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  whom  he  appoints, 
subject  only  to  Senate  confirmation.  This 
possible  short-circuiting  of  the  electorate  is 
a  gap  in  our  democratic  procedure  that  we 
liave  not  yet  solved." 

Representative  Mikx  MoNaoNXT,  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  a  former  newspaper  editorial 
writer,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  authorise 
study  of  the  situation  by  a  special  commis- 
fiion  representing  the  Executive,  Judicial,  and 
Legislative  branches  of  our  Government. 

He  also  advocates  that  the  law  be  changed 
to  provide  that  next  In  line  should  be  the 
Sp^iker  of  the  House,  now  held  by  Repre- 
sentative Sam  RATBtJKif  of  Texas. 

A  law  passed  In  1792,  which  was  dropped 
when  the  latest  measure  was  passed  in  1886, 
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provided  that  next  In  line  after  the  Vice 
President  should  be  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Ssnate.  now  held  by  Senator 
McKnxAS.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee,  and  alter 
him  the  Speaker  ot  the  House. 

The  sugFTSstion  for  a  survey  cannot  be  con- 
Btrued  as  political.  Death  is  alwajrs  a  pos- 
sibility among  all  our  statesmen.  It  Is  only 
common  sense  to  be  prepared  so  that  our 
democratic  processes  will  function  as  well 
should  Mr.  Truman  die  as  they  did  when 
Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  his  xu timely  end. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Friday.  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORB,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Wills  Countt  Vbtksans' 

Aid  Commpitex. 
Bluffton.  Ind.,  May  23.  1945. 
Hon.  Gfohge  W.  Gillix. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAx  Mx.  GiLLix:  We  have  been  requested 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Veterans'  Aid 
Committee  to  write  to  you  concerning  a  mat- 
ter of  mutual  interest  to  you,  to  us.  and  to 
the  people  of  America. 

We  know  that  you  are  wholeheartedly  in 
accord  with  the  principle  set  forth  many 
years  a^  by  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  urged 
that  we  "care  for  him  who  shall  have  t>orne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan."  Veterans'  legislation  is.  broadly 
speaking,  but  a  manifestation  of  the  grati- 
tude of  a  nation  of  people  indebted  beyond 
words  or  deeds. 

During  the  sever-il  months  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  committee.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent that  many  returning  ex-servicemen  feel 
that  the  endless  red  tape  and  'delay  definitely 
prejudice  the  advantages  they  expect  to  de- 
rive from  such  legislation.  In  several  In- 
stances, it  has  been  easy  to  detect  a  feeling 
of  having  been  let  down — of  having  had 
something  promised  to  them  that  Just 
wasn't  available  for  one  reason  or  another. 
The  loan-guaranty  provision  of  the  GI  bill 
Is  at  present  the  outstanding  example  of  this 
condition.  Legislation  providing  for  Federal 
guaranty  of  a  loan  Is  worse  than  no  legisla- 
tion at  all  if  such  a  loan  isn't  available,  or  is 
available  weeks  too  late  to  be  of  any  real 
value  to  the  applicant. 

The  benefit  of  Government-provided 
boepitallzation  Is  questionable  under  cur- 
rently rumored  conditions  existing  In  vet- 
erans' hospitals.  Greatly  overcrowded  facili- 
ties are  a  major  problem  which  we  think 
should  be  immediately  corrected  by  any 
means  at  the  disp>osal  of  the  Government. 

Dependents  of  deceased  veterans  are  often 
required  to  spend  too  much  time  and  go 
through  too  much  red  tape  in  establishing 
claims,  often  creating  unnecessary  hardship 
because  of  delay  in  receiving  pension  or  In- 
surance checks.  Letters  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  War  Department  which  go 
imanswered  for  weeks  to  the  bitter  resent- 
ment which  can  be  the  only  result  of  the 
average  person's  efforts  to  cope  with  th« 
mountains  of  red  tape  involved  In  dealing 
with  the  Government. 


ree 


We  of  this  committee  da 
the  cause  of  the  com 
proper  legislation  or 
tlon  or  both.    We  only 
some  disillusioned  boys 
ing  offered  their  lives  In 
continue  to  exist  as  a  f 
of  their  plights,  we  ofler 
we  feel  every  effort  shoulc 
ately  to  make  the  entire 
ance  to  veterans  and  their 
pllfled  one,  and  a  quickly 

It  Is  for  them  that  we 
things  and  anything  thai 
lays  their  attainment  of 
entitlement  exists.    It  is 
we  ask  you  to  do  your  u 
Bible  that  these  persons 
Ing  of  the  word  "sacrlfi 
things  which  our  people, 
sentatlves.  have  declared 

We  trust  you  will 
being  constructive  In  Its 
are  sufi3clently  Interested 
within  your  power  to 
dltlon    existing    which 
wrong. 

Thanking  you  on  behalf 
county,   whom   we   are 
and  with  best  wishes,  we 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bev.  ] 


hi 


not  know  whether 
plants  is  due  to  Im- 
ineflclent  admlnlstra- 
kJiow  that  there  are 
returning  from  hav- 
order  that  we  may 
people.     Because 
is  criticism;  that 
be  made  Immedi- 
program  of  assist- 
dependents  a  slm- 
functloning  one. 
protest  against  all 
prejudices  or  de- 
things  to  which 
n  their  name  that 
to  make  it  pcs- 
wto  know  the  mean- 
ci"  shall  enjoy  the 
through  Its  repre- 
they  shall  have, 
consider  this  letter  as 
intent.    We  feel  you 
to  do  wiiatever  is 
helj)  correct  any  con- 
believe    to    be 


t:»e 


tmost 


ypu 

of  the  boys  of  this 
trying  to  represent, 
are 

[.  T.  Ratnel, 

Chairman. 


Army  Discharges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBBAaCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday,  June 


8.  1945 


Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  following  let  ^r^ondensed — 
written  by  a  soldier  presently  with  the 
Ninth  Army  in  Germar  y: 

Mat  28.  1945. 

Deas  •  •  •:  Just  a  brief  note  to  let 
you  know  that  I  am  comi  ig  along  O.  K.  and 
half-way  expect  to  b4  in  the  States 
soon.     •     •     • 

Could  you.  and  would  jou,  be  able  to  stir 
up  enough  racket  among  i  few  Congressmen 
to  get  them  to  demand  1hat  the  Army  tell 
upon  what  basis  men  will  se  discharged  after 
Japan  falls,  and  tell  it  befdre  the  war  is  over? 
One  of  the  things  the  enlisted  men  In  the 
Army  are  most  interested  in  is  the  basis  of 
discharge,  and  the  Army  l  rass  seems  to  con- 
sider It  none  of  our  dami  ed  business.  You 
probably  heard  that  the  present  plan  was 
the  result  of  a  poll — yet  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  full  of  pleas  for  one  single  soldier  who 
was  Interviewed  to  step  u|)  and  prove  to  the 
enlisted  men  that  there  was  actually  a  poll. 
I  think  one  of  the  greatest  morale  boosters 
to  the  men  would  be  t<i  know  how  they 
stand,  how  quickly  they  are  building  up 
points,  etc. 

There  Is  no  united  stand  upon  the  un- 
fairness, of  course,  became  everybody  who 
doesn't  get  out  thinks  it  should  have  been 
screwed  around  to  Include  him  in  the  group 
of  discharges.  Men  without  children  think 
too  many  points  were  givrn  for  dependents, 
etc. 

However,  everybody  would  like  to  know 
now  Just  what  the  score  la  for  the  future.    I 


think  Congress  could  make 


lar  with  the  enlisted  ranks  in  the  Army  by 


itself  more  popu- 


maklng  It  widely  known  that  It  Is  demanding 
an  open  acknowledgment  from  the  Army  as 
to  what  the  intentions  of  the  postwar  dis- 
charge plan  will  be,  much  more  popularity 
than  It  can  gain  by  outrageous  bonus  plans. 
Quite  a  few  of  us  In  the  Army  are  fairly  In- 
telligent, and  are  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
adding  another  ten  to  twenty  billion  dollar 
peak  to  the  present  debt.  We  will  have  to 
start  cutting  the  debt  down,  and  It  will  not 
help  much  to  give  soldiers  every  possiblo 
mon  tary  remuneration.    We  pay  taxes,  too. 

I  havp  no  particular  gripe  about  the  dla- 
charg?  plan  as  of  now,  because  I  feel  that  It 
was  "established"  to  be  fair.  However,  there 
is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  ^^11  at- 
tention to:  the  "combat  time  or  battle 
credit"  fourth  of  the  plan  has  been  out- 
rageously usurped.  Instead  of  giving  com- 
bat time  for  the  time  or  number  of  battles. 
It  Is  based  upon  "decorations."     •     •     • 

I  think  It  almost  scandalotis  to  give  the 
pilot,  himself,  several  times  more  combat 
credit  than  a  fellow  who  has  beaten  his  head 
agaliut  pillboxes  and  sweated  out  small-arms 
fire,  mortars,  etc.,  hours  at  a  time — not 
Just  a  few  minutes  during  a  spectacular 
and  geometrically  perfect  "pattern  bombing" 
period.  '  To  give  a  fellow  who  has  never  been 
on  the  continent  several  times  more  combat 
credit  for  warming  his  heels  on  a  desk — I 
can't  even   express  my  disgust. 

Then  there  is  another  angle:  even  If  the 
Air  Force  does  not  get  discharged  until  after 
Japan  falls,  neither  will  we — and  while  we 
sweat  and  bleed  to  finally  earn  85  points  the 
dog  robber  back  at  a  heavy  bomber  base  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  from  the  immediate  zone 
of  action  will  have  easfly  earned  200  to  300. 

Now  Just  who  the  hell  is  going  to  get  out 
first,  the  man  who  ate  K  rations  for  weeks, 
etc.,  or  the  boy  who  sat  back  a  few  hundred 
miles  and  complained  because  the  dally 
movies  were  several  monthse  old?  I  have 
been  In  places  where  I  ate  cold  C  and  K 
rations  because  I  was  Just  too  damned  tired 
to  walk  two  blocks  to  get  a  hot  meal. 

I  have  also  been  In  spots  where  one  of  our 
fellows  refused  a  rotation  furlough  home  he- 
cause  he  would  have  had  to  go  across  a  bridge 
to  get  to  the  rear.  That  particular  bridge  was 
"hot"  and  I  saw  more  gallantry  at  Its  site 
In  an  hour  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else  in 
all  my  life  put  together.  Yet,  we  don't  get 
combat  credit  while  the  boy  in  the  office  in 
the  Air  Force  does.     •     •     • 

Regardless  of  what  the  public  is  told — the 
Bronze  and  Silver  Star  awards  are  Jokes. 
Every  single  officer  in  the  reg^iment  has  at 
least  one.  several  of  them  two.  They  are 
given  on  a  quota  basis,  and  because  the  offi- 
cers get  firsts  in  everything,  very  few  enlisted 
men  get  them. 

Personally,  I  am  in  for  one — because  the 
officer  I  work  for  couldn't  take  the  embar- 
rassment when  he  got  his  because  he  not 
only  didn't  earn  It,  he  was  dead  drunk  over 
two-thirds  of  the  time  we  were  In  combat. 
Dead  drunk,  hiding  in  the  cellar,  and  letting 
a  warrant  officer  do  his  work.  Drunk?  He 
passed  out  several  times.  Yet  he  has  the 
Bronze  Star,  kept  some  fellow  who  really 
deserved  It  from  getting  It  because  of  the 
quota  and  rank. 

I  say  I  am  In  for  one — I  haven't  got  It  yet, 
and  wouldn't  be  surprised  If  I  didn't — they 
are  starting  to  give  seconds  to  the  officers. 
One  officer  got  the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry 
In  action  because  he  visited  regimental  head- 
quarters while  we  were  in  combat.  Inciden- 
tally, we  didn't  even  get  any  artillery  on  us 
that  day.  If  an  officer — a  colonel — gets  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  In  action  for  com- 
ing down  to  regimental  headquarters,  why 
shouldn't  the  fellows  out  In  front  of  us,  and 
us,  get  something  m  the  line  of  combat  credit 
for  living  out  there  months  at  a  time? 

This  sounds  a  little  bitter.  I  don't  mean 
it  to  be.    I  am  not  a  professional  beUyacher, 
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and  Just  can't  make  It  sound  la  il  1  am 
"speaking  for  John";  also,  it  sou.nds  as  If  I 
am  mainly  Interested  in  myself.  Believe  me, 
I  am  not.  I  am  Just  keenly  Intereiited  in  see- 
ing somebody  with  authority  forco  the  Army 
to  give  the  men  of  the  United  states — the 
fut\ire  leaders,  the  present  voter»— -eomethlng 
In  the  line  of  decent  consideration. 

Who  has  that  authority  If  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  dCKs  not? 

I  am  sorry  if  it  sounds  as  If  I  am  Just  grip- 
ing because  I  am  sure  that  would  make  you 
forget  the  request  as  soon  as  you  finished 
the  letter.  I  would  appreciate  It.  as  well  as 
several  million  other  guys,  if  you  could  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  some  Crmgreeeman 
with  "guts"  enough  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  would  gladly  let  him  use  ard  edit  this 
letter  and  retain  my  signature,  even  If  It 
meant  a  court  martial.  If  it  would  accomplish 
something. 

As  ever. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  inserted  the  fore- 
going letter  in  the  hope  that  I  can  get 
some  help,  action,  or  even  advice  on  the 
questions  raised  by  this  GI  Joe.  The 
assistance  of  any  colleague  Interested  in 
yiis  subject  will  be  most  welcome  and  is 
earnestly  solicited. 


Increase  in  Pay  for  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  colleague  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Mysrs]  over  Station  KYW.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  April  21,  1945,  dealing  with 
increase  in  pay  for  postal  employees. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anything  Important  to  the  350,000  postal 
employees  In  the  United  States  must,  of 
necessity,  be  of  Importance  to  all  Americans. 
I  have  been  Invited  to  speak  this  evening  on 
Just  such  an  ii  iportant  matter. 

In  Washington  last  February  8,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  G.  Buhch.  of  Virginia,  e^air- 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Po^ 
Office  and  Post  Roads,  Introduced  to  the 
House  legislation  that  provides  for  the  re- 
classification of  salaries  for  postal  employees. 
Yesterday  Senator  Miad,  of  New  York,  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill  in  the  Senate.  If  bill 
number  H.  R.  2071  is  passed  it  means  that  the 
average  postal  employee  will  receive  a  yearly 
salary  increase  of  $400.  Furthermore,  it  pro- 
vides for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime— 
a  stipulation  made  in  harmony  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  o\ir  late  President  that  Con- 
gress deal  as  fairly  with  Government  em- 
ployees as  it  has  with  outside  Industry. 

I  should  like  to  feel  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  will  share  my  con- 
viction that  this  bUl  calling  for  an  Increase 
in  the  salaries  of  postal  employees  is  Jmt  and 
fair.  I  should  like  to  feel — and  know — that 
its  passage  will  have  your  active  support— 


because  It  will  mark  the  first  pay  rise  given 
the  thousands  of  postal  employees  since  1925. 

During  those  20  years  the  postal  worker  has 
been  the  forgotten  man  who  was  never  re- 
membered. At  this  time  when  our  Postal 
System  is  rendering  yeoman's  service  to  the 
Nation,  to  our  millions  of  men  and  women 
overseas  and  their  families  at  home,  there 
is  no  need  to  eulogize  the  enormous  wartime 
c  jntribution  of  this  vital  Government  agency. 
But  it  is  not  out  of  tribute  alone  to  the 
unfaltering  services  of  the  Postal  Department 
that  I  urge  immediate  action  on  the  Burch 
bill.  There  are  other  equally  cogent  reasons 
which  are  of  immense  significance  to  the 
economic  security  of  the  postal  employee,  to 
his  family,  and  to  our  national  economy. 

In  1943.  when  the  costs  of  living  had  risen 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  yearly  wage  of  the 
postal  employee.  Congress  authorized  a  tem- 
porary annual  bonus  of  $3C0.  It  was  a  tem- 
porary measure  and  it  expires  June  30  of  this 
year.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  legislation 
nixist  be  enacted  before  that  time  otherwise 
the  350,000  postal  employees  in  the  United 
States  win  actually  suffer  a  cut  in  their 
vages.  If  $300  was  needed  to  balance  the 
budget  of  the  postal  worker  in  1043,  how  can 
the  Nation  reasonably  expect  them  to  get 
along  on  less  than  that  today? 

Anyone  going  to  a  grocery  store,  or  a  de- 
partment store  is  very  much  aware  that 
living  costs  are  higher  than  in  1943 — that 
what  was  once  called  a  temporary  condition 
has  turned  out  to  be  a  permanent  state  of 
affairs.  And,  that  it  is  likely  to  remain  so 
for  many  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
Business  and  industry  and  labor,  at  large, 
have  approached  the  problem  with  a  realism 
that  has.  almost  without  exception,  resulted 
In  higher  wages  in  virtually  every  field  of 
endeavor. 

The  opportunities  offered  by  business  and 
Industry  have  naturally  Induced  many  postal 
employees  to  leave  their  Government  Jobs 
and  seek  work  In  private  enterprise.  More 
thousands  have,  of  course,  gone  Into  the 
armed  forces.  In  face  of  these  extreme  diffi- 
culties, the  postal  system  In  the  United  States 
is  doing  the  biggest  Job  in  its  history — and 
doing  it  well. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  postal  employees  in  the  Nation 
and  the  6,000  f>ostal  employees  here  in  Phila- 
delphia continue  to  tolerate  low  wages  and 
the  threat  of  an  actual  decrease  while  work- 
ers in  other  fields  prosper,  there  Is  but  one 
answer. 

Postal  employees  are  public  servants.  They 
are  loyal  public  servants  to  you,  and  to  me. 
They  cannot  strike.  They  have  no  bargaining 
rights  and  they  may  not  appeal  to  any  agen- 
cy or  labor  board.  Legislation  In  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  postal  employees  must  be  passed 
upon  by  Congress. 

The  postal  workers  may  be  public  servants 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  anyone  to 
believe  that  they  are  dedicated  to  lives  of 
poverty  and  insecurity.  They  are  not.  They 
can  no  more  afford  the  risk  of  insecurity  and 
want  than  can  any  man  and  his  family. 

Considering  the  fact  that  postal  employees 
have  not  received  a  salary  increase  in  20 
years,  the  $400  annual  wage  increase  that 
would  be  given  the  average  postal  worker  un- 
der the  Burch  bill  is  indeed  modest. 

For  those  men  and  women  who  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  Post  Office  Department  In  1925 
when  the  last  wage  increase  was  effected,  the 
passage  of  the  Burch  bill  would  net  them  the 
equivalent  of  a  $20  raise  for  each  year  of  their 
employment  In  that  Department.  During 
that  same  period  the  wage  bfneflta  which 
have  accrued  to  workers  In  Industry  have 
been  Immeasurably  greater  than  those  ac- 
corded employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  function  of  the  Postal  Department  is 
of  cardinal  Importance  to  our  national  war 
effort.    It  Is  a  life  line  In  the  vast  and  com- 


plex system  of  communications  that  on  one 
hand  aids  in  expediting  the  enormous  orders 
for  war  material,  in  rele.ylng  the  messages 
of  state  that  help  speed  the  victory;  on  the 
other  hand,  and  of  commensurate  Impor- 
tance to  the  millions  of  Americans  with  sons 
or  daughters  or  relatives  in  the  service,  mail 
is  a  balm  to  anxiovu  hearts:  It  means  re- 
assurance and  hope,  but,  most  of  all,  letters 
mean  a  link  with  home. 

It  Is  inconsistent  that  a  government  that 
has  enacted  progressive  legislation  for  labor 
at  large  should  at  the  san:e  time  fall  to  enact 
measures  for  the  well-being  of  Federal  per- 
sonnel. 

It  is  Inconsistent  and  it  can  be  dangerous, 
for,  unless  adequate  pi-ovislons  are  mcde  for 
the  present  welfare  of  Federal  employees, 
one  of  two  things  is  txiund  to  happen:  The 
men  and  women  will  leave  the  employ  of 
the  Government  for  tlie  greener  pastures  of 
private  enterprise  or  else  their  work  will 
suffer.  It  is  quite  a  natural  reaction.  Work 
is  work,  whether  it  is  with  the  Government 
or  outside,  but  the  reward  for  that  work  in 
the  form  of  good  wages  la  the  factor  which 
will  determine  the  caliber  of  man  attracted 
to  serve  the  Federal  Government — serve  the 
community,  the  State,  tte  Nation. 

There  is  yet  another  point  that  makes  the 
passage  of  the  Bivch  blil  necessary.  It  is 
the  common-sense  factor,  the  business  factor, 
for  $400  In  the  pocket  of  the  postal  employee 
will  not  only  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  the 
economic  security  of  the  individual  but  mean 
an  Increase  of  millions  cf  dollars  in  buying 
power  to  the  community  In  the  postwar  years. 

Will  the  Burch  bill  be  passed?  WUl  postal 
employees  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  economic 
security  by  virtue  of  their  first  wage  Increase 
In  20  years?  Will  they  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  their  standard  of  living  com- 
mensurate with  the  workers  in  private  enter- 
prise? 

That  is  up  to  you.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  make 
your  virlU  known  to  Congress  and  It  Is  up  to 
Congress  to  translate  that  will  into  action. 

This  is  a  democracy.  You  are  the  Govern- 
ment.   Let  your  voice  be  heard. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  this  evening  in  be- 
half  of  the  6,000  postal  employees  in  the 
Philadelphia  area.  I  am  asking  that  ycu  sup- 
port the  Burch  bill  by  writing  to  your  elected 
Representative  in  Washington  today  to  tell 
him  that  you.  too.  support  the  bill  H.  R.  2071. 
It  Is  Important  to  the  future  well-being  of 
postal  workers  throughout  the  country  and 
It  is  vitally  Important  to  the  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation's  postal  system. 

It's  the  best  postal  system  in  the  world. 
Let  \ii  keep  it  that  way. 


Missouri  Valley  Autiionty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Missouri  River  crosses 
diagonally  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
At  the  present  time  this  stream  is  re- 
ceiving favored  consideration  by  this 
Congress  in  legislation  now  upon  the 
books.  In  addition  to  this,  the  President 
has  asked  that  the  Missouri  River  and 
its  tributaries  be  placed  under  what  Is 
known  as  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority. 
This  is  a  question  on  which  good  people 
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have  deep  convictions  and  on  which  they 
can  readily  disagree. 

I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  expres- 
sions of  various  sections  of  the  Stst«, 
some  favoring  the  Authority  principles 
and  some  in  disapproval. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  include  a  resolution  from 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Stutsman  County.  N.  Dak.,  which  ex- 
presses their  views  on  this  important 
question: 

Jamsstown,  N.  Dak.,  May  26,  1945. 
Hon.  WnuAM  Lcmkz, 
Hon.  Charus  R.  RoBntrsoN. 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  Stutsman  County,  whose  name* 
are  hereto  subscribed,  respectfully  represent: 

That  the  county  of  Stutsman  Is  partk:u- 
larly  Interested  in  tlie  nuitter  of  \inlfied  con- 
trol and  resource  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  surrounding  region  and  the 
membership  of  this  board  are  members  of 
the  North  Dakota  Reclamation  Association, 
to  that  they  may  keep  In  direct  contact  with 
the  proposed  project,  which  would  b«  of 
especial  advantage  to  this  coimty. 

That  the  luiderslgned  have  considered  Re- 
port No.  246  to  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
first  session,  on  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
Act  and  the  suggestions  therein  outlined  for 
establlslunent  of  a  valley  authority  as  pro- 
posed m  8.  555. 

We  desire  to  express  our  unanimous  oppo- 
sition to  the  bin  and  against  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority. 

We  are  advised  that  the  MVA  bill  wUl  b« 
considered  at  an  early  date  by  the  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  and  we  here- 
by respectfully  request  and  petition  the  North 
Dakota  delegation  above  addressed  to  oppose 
tlie  measure  as  offered  and  to  add  our  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  to  the  opposition  al- 
ready presented. 

Very  respectfully. 

Hl7GC   A.   RlZBX. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Wm.  Kxzkow, 
Jack  McCaxtht, 
a.  c.  gxlrax. 
C.  FtcrrrscH, 
Members  of  the  Board. 


Tribate  to  Ernie  Pyle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NSW  lixxico 
IN  THE  8KNATB  OF  THB  UNTTBD  STATES 

Friday.  June  8  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Joseph  L.  Dailey,  of  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex..  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
my  State.  He  is  a  native  son  of  the  State 
of  Indiana.  On  the  13th  day  of  May.  at 
Albuquerque,  memorial  services  were  held 
for  the  late  noted  and.  I  think,  great 
newspaper  correqjondent,  Ernie  Pyle. 
during  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Dailey 
delivered  an  address. 

On  this  occasion  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Wnxis]  was  present. 
Unfortunately,  he  Is  unavoidably  detained 
.  from  the  Senate  today.  He  has  asked 
that  I  insert  Mr.  Dailey  s  address  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord.  So  now,  in  be- 
half oX  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 


myself.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Dailey's  remarks  tf  inserted  in  the 
Recosd. 

There  being  no  objedtion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  print^  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mere  words,  however  fainstaklngly  writ- 
ten, cannot  pay  proper  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Kmie  Pyle.  for  they  can  neither  express 
nor  explain  tbe  love  and  i  affection  In  which 
he  was  held  by  the  men  j  and  women  of  all 
our  armed  forces — the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines — the  esteem  of  ihe  millions  of  his 
readers  in  this  country  regardless  of  race  or 
creed,  or  of  the  peoples 
the  world,  be  their  posit! 
For  almost  6  years  that 
at  war  we  have  read  so 
destruction  that  we  have  become  almost  Im 
mune  to  its  horrors.  We  liave  heard  so  much 
of  bravery  and  heroism  thiat  we  have  come  to 
regard  It  as  rather  commonplace.  It  Is, 
therefore,  an  unusual  tribute  in  Itself  that 
we.  joined  In  spirit  by  countless  others,  are 
paying  our  respects  to  th^  memory  of  one  of 
millions  of  battle  casualjties,  who  was  not 
himself  a  fighting  man 
unusual  feat  of  heroism 
ent  who  became  in  unlv 
the  outstanding  heroic 
The  tribute  of  America 

ever,   was   probably   best       ^ 

messages  from  the  world '^  dignitaries,  but  in 
a  telegram  received  by  Blrs.  Pyle  signed  "A 
Soldier's  Wife."  in  these  isimple  words,  "He 
knew  me  not.  but  I  loved  plm." 

Ernie  Fyle  was  not  an 
pearance,  nor  In  his  tho 
the  reward  of  personal 
acclaim.  Frail  In  body 
humorous  and  understani 
kindly,  he  was  one  of  the 
have  expected  to  emerge 
national  hero — the  selection  of  other  war 
correspondents  as  their  leader,  of  the  people 
as  the  one  who  best  kept  l^iem  in  touch  with 
the  lives  and  exploits  of  their  boys  in  service, 
and  the  Idol  of  our  fightlrig  men. 

Ernie  Pyle,  born  on  alfarm  near  Dana, 
Ind.,  on  August  3,  1900J  educated  In  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  ^dlana  University, 
a  newspaperman  for  over, 20  years,  had  be- 
come a  roving  reporter  |  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  prloi ' 
of  the  Second  World  W 

It  was  perhaps  naturi 
have  Journeyed  to  Bnglan 
the  blitz  bombings  of  liondon.  and  then, 
after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  war,  to  have  followed  1  invasion  after  In- 
vasion and  campaign  alter  campaign — in 
north  Africa,  Sicily.  lUlt,  and  the  Anzio 
beachhead,  from  England  [to  Normandy  and 
the  fighting  In  Prance  i^til  the  Germans 
were  driven  out,  and  thenj  to  the  Pacific  war 
theater,  from  Guam,  Olfllnawa  and  to  le 
Shlma.  where  he  met  his  ileath. 

Ernie   Pyle   hated   war-f-yet   wherever   he 
went  he  was  In  the  thlc 
peace  and  comfort — yet  h 
and  the  muck  of  the  fox 
He  feared  death — and  yet 
marched  forward  with  lt-4from  north  Africa 
to  le  Shlma. 

Writing  from  this  welter  of  muck  and 
blood  of  things  he  hated  And  despised,  from 
a  sense  of  duty  to  tell  thelpeople  back  home 
of  the  kind  of  life  their  84ns,  husbands,  and 
brothers  were  living  through  the  hell  of  war, 
Ernie  Pjle  had  emerged  b^  the  end  of  1944 
as  this  war's  greatest  ctrresfmndent — the 
winner  of  the  Pulltaer  prfee  award  for  1944 
for  distinguished  reporting,  twice  winner  in 
successive  years  of  the  Raymond  Clapper 
memorial  award,  the  axuhor  of  two  best 
sellers — •'This  is  Your  Ifar"  and  "Brave 
Men  " — and  the  wearer  of  :the  Purple  Heart. 
This  would  have  been  sufficient  reward  for 
one  with  less  conscientious  regard  for  his 
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duties  than  Ernie  Pyle.  First  and  last  a  re- 
porter, he  felt  a  duty  to  write  stories  from 
the  place  where  the  action  occurred.  Even 
greater  was  his  belief  that  he  owed  a  duty 
to  write  for  the  people  back  home  of  the  part 
of  the  OI's  in  the  war,  and  In  order  to  re- 
port that  life  acciirately  that  he  share  It  with 
them. 

Anyone  who  talked  to  Ernie  Pyle — from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco— on  his  brief 
stay  in  this  country  on  his  way  from  the 
European  theater  of  war  to  the  Pacific,  knew 
how  much  he  dreaded  the  retivn  to  the  active 
field  of  combat.  He  had  no  illusions  as  to 
his  chances  of  survival — he  knew  that  by 
the  law  of  averages  if  he  returned  to  action 
his  number  was  probably  up. 

His  thoughts  are  best  expressed  In  his  own 
simple  but  vivid  words,  written  in  one  of  his 
first  coliunns  from  San  Francisco  before  he 
took  off  on  his  last  trip: 

"There's  nothing  nice  about  the  prospect 
of  going  back  to  war  again.  Anybody  who 
has  been  in  war  and  wants  to  go  back  is  a 
plain  damn  fool  in  my  book. 

"I'm  certainly  not  going  because  I've  got 
itchy  feet,  or  because  I  can't  stand  America, 
or  because  there's  any  mystic  fascination 
about  war  that  Is  drawing  me  back. 

"I'm  going  simply  because  there's  a  war 
on,  and  I'm  part  of  it.  and  I've  known  all 
the  time  I  was  going  back.  I'm  going  simply 
because  I've  got  to  and  I  hate  it — " 

And  so  he  went — and  will  never  return. 

On  the  morning  of  April  18,  1945,  the 
United  Press  fiashed  the  news  from  le  Shlma: 
"Ernie  Pyle,  a  peaceful  little  guy  who  became 
this  war's  greatest  correspondent,  has  been 
killed  in  front-line  action." 

Everyone  of  us  felt  a  sense  of  personal 
loss.  No  longer  could  we  read  Ernie's  dally 
column  with  its  warm,  human  portrayal  of 
the  lives  of  our  fighting  men  and  feel  that 
we  were  living  it  with  them.  The  men  in 
the  service  felt  they  had  lost  their  best  and 
most  understanding  friend. 

The  life  of  Ernie  Pyle  had  ended,  a  martyr 
to  his  devotion  to  duty,  but  his  memory  will 
live  on  and  his  name  will  be  legendary. 

Perhaps  the  deeds  of  this  little  guy  who 
hated  war  but  who  braved  its  dangers  and 
WTOte  so  humanly  and  understandlngly  about 
It  will  help  us  hear  In  mind  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  war  and  aid  us  In  planning  for  a 
future  and  everlasting  peace. 

In  the  words  of  Ludwell  Denny,  Ernie's 
friend  and  associate  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers.  "Good-by.  Ernie — good-by  for 
now.  God  bless  you.  God  keep  you  forever- 
more." 


Old  Question  Reyiyed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NTW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  7. 1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  and  the  Ogdensburg 
Journal: 

OLD  QTTrSTTON  BKVrvXO 

James  A.  Parley  has  reopened  an  old  ques- 
tion by  proposing  that  a  conunission  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  Hs 
points  to  a  number  of  defects  in  the  present 
rxile  of  succession,  by  which  the  Secretary  at 
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state  is  placed  next  in  line  after  the  Vice 
President,  with  other  Cabinet  officers  follow- 
ing in  fixed  order. 

For  one  thing,  as  he  says,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, in  the  event  of  his  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  could  appoint  his  own  successor 
by  naming  his  Secretary  of  State  without 
reference  to  the  electorate.  This  might  bring 
to  the  White  House  a  man  whose  qualifica- 
tions had  never  been  passed  upon  by  the 
people. 

Objections  like  this  may  seem  theoretical, 
for  Presidents  Invariably  pick  a  man  of  out- 
standing eminence,  acceptable  to  both 
parties,  for  tliis  important  Cabinet  post. 
Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Farley  says,  the  possi- 
bility of  embarrassment  exists.  He  also 
points  out  that  If  both  the  President-elect 
and  Vice  President-elect  should  die  before 
January  20,  the  country  would  have  no  Chief 
Executive  until  the  House  of  Representatives 
decided  what  to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Farley  has  no  suggestion,  however,  for 
Improving  the  present  arrangement.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  of  course,  in- 
tended that  the  Vice  President  should  be  tlie 
candidate  for  President  who  received  the 
second  highest  number  of  votes  In  the  elec- 
toral college,  which  today  would  mean  the 
loser  of  the  major  party  candidates.  This 
was  an  eminently  sensible  idea,  but  our  two- 
party  system  has  not  only  outmoded  it  but 
made  any  substitute  for  it  an  obvious  make- 
shift on  which  the  people  themselves  have 
little  or  no  voice. 


Cut  of  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  the 
statement  made  before  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  to- 
day, by  Dr.  John  H.  Baird,  Assistant 
Medical  Director.  Neuropsychiatry.  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  answering  attacks 
made  on  veterans'  hospitals  in  recent 
magazine  articles. 

I  wish  every  father  and  every  mother 
who  has  a  son  in  one  of  these  veterans' 
hospitals,  or  in  the  service,  sis  well  as  ev- 
ery serviceman  and  every  ex-serviceman 
in  the  Nation,  could  read  this  statement 
and  understand  the  true  facts  in  this 
controversy. 

I  certainly  hope  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  read  It,  because  it  Is  one  of 
the  most  enlightening  statements  on  this 
subject  you  can  posssibly  find. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  Administrator  and  the  Medical  Di- 
rector have  requested  me  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment on  the  many  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Albert  Q.  Malsel  in  his  article  entitled,  "ThU^ 
Rate  Medicine  for  First  Rate  Men,"  which 
appeared  In  the  April  Issue  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan and  also  a  statement  on  the  allega- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Albert  Deutsch  In  various 
Is-sues  of  the  nevrapaper  PM,  concerning  the 
handling  of  veterans  with  neuropsychlatrlc 
diseases  by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Before  answering  the  many  allegations 
made  by  Mr.  Albert  Q.  Malsel  In  his  second 
article  entitled,  "Third  Rate  Medicine  for 
First  Rate  Men,"  published  in  the  AprU  issue 


of  the  Cosmopolitan,  I  should  like  to  advise 
you  that  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  and 
experience  to  obtain  sufficient  knowledge  to 
speak  on  the  subject  matter  and  to  point 
out  why.  In  my  opinion,  the  articles  by  Mr. 
Malsel  should  be  entitled,  "Third  Rate  Lying 
and  Slander  for  Money  and  Undisclosed  Pur- 
poses," Instead  of  "Third  Rate  Medicine  for 
First  Rate  Men."  If  In  doing  this  I  evidence 
considerable  bitterness,  you  will  pardon  me 
because  It  Is  my  natural  reaction  to  this  type 
of  malicious  sabotage  of  work  well  done 
under  very  trying  circumstances.  I  natu- 
rally resent  Mr.  Malsel's  personal  insinua- 
tions. However,  this  is  not  the  cause  for 
my  bitterness.  It  Is  the  needless  and  ma- 
licioiis  Irreparable  Injury  done  to  the  peace- 
of-mlnd  of  the  thousands  of  veterans  whose 
sufferings  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
honestly,  faithfully,  and  efficiently  tried  to 
alleviate,  to  their  relatives  and  friends  and 
also  the  injury  to  the  morale  of  the  thou- 
sands of  faithful  employees  who  have  toiled 
long  hours  and  at  times  under  great  handi- 
caps, to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  such 
articles  on  those  millions  who  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 

My  training,  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  are  operated  and  the  various 
treatment  methods  employed,  especially  In 
our  neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals,  enable  me  to 
brand  Mr.  Malsel's  articles  as  gross  distortions 
of  the  truth,  half-truths,  and  malicious  false- 
hoods with  malignant  purposes  and  results. 
I  might  add  at  this  time  that  half-truths  are 
frequently  more  misleading  and  more  harm- 
ful than  outright  falsehoods.  I  also  believe 
that  any  fairly  well  informed,  intelligent  per- 
son without  personal  knowledge  as  to  the 
operation  of  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals, would  be  fully  justified  in  making  the 
same  appraisal  of  Mr.  Malsel's  articles  from 
merely  reading  them  as  I  have. 

I  shall  now  point  out  a  few  of  the  things 
which  enable  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Malsel's 
articles  are  a  comfKJsite  of  half-truths,  false- 
hoods, and  contortions  of  facts.  First,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  had  the  largest 
hospital  organization  in  the  world  for  more 
than  20  years;  second,  there  have  been  more 
than  3,000,000  admissions  to  and  discharges 
from  these  hospitals;  third,  no  other  hospi- 
tals are  subjected  to  the  same  official  and 
unofficial  Inspections,  stirveys,  and  Investiga- 
tions; fourth,  no  hospitals  serve  a  more  criti- 
cal clientele;  fifth,  all  of  the  physicians  In 
these  hospitals  have  qualified  for  their  posi- 
tions under  Civil  Service  and  most  of  them 
are  veterans;  the  nurses  are  graduate  regis- 
tered nurses;  practically  all  physicians, 
nurses,  technicians,  and  attendants  have  sons 
or  near  relatives  In  the  armed  forces:  and 
sixth,  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  wide- 
spread or  organized  disKatlsfactlon  among 
the  patients  and  practically  all  sporadic  Iso- 
lated group  complaints  have  teen  traced  to  a 
busybody,  like  htr.  Malsel,  whose  motive  has 
been  other  than  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 

Now,  if  conditions  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Malsel 
existed,  you  and  the  public  would  have  known 
of  them  months  before  he  wrote  his  articles. 
It  Is  to  me  inconceivable  that  such  condi- 
tions could  exist  without  you  and  the  pub- 
lic knowing  of  them,  with  representatives  of 
ex-service  organizations  visiting  these  hos- 
pitals regularly,  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  making  annual  stir- 
veyj  of  these  hospitals.  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives on  duty  at  many  of  them,  and  gray  ladles 
ever  present  to  assist  disabled  veterans  in  a 
myriad  of  ways. 

It  has  alwasrs  been  my  experience  that  if 
conditions  were  bad  at  a  hospital  and  If  cor- 
rective action  seemed  Indicated,  it  WM  not 
necessary  to  He  and  exaggerate  the  condi- 
tions in  order  to  effect  needed  changes.  Do 
not  understand  that  I  am  contending  that 
the  care  and  treatment  of  our  patients  at 
this  time  Is  all  that  we  desire  and  that  no 
changes  are  Indicated  and  no  Improvement 


can  be  made.  Progressive  medicine  calls  for 
continuous  change  and  Improvement.  What 
I  am  telling  you  Is  that  we  are  not  practicing 
third-rate  medicine.  Of  course,  we  have 
crowding  at  some  of  the  hospitals,  but  not 
unhuman,  deplorable  overcrowding.  We  have 
employees  who  do  not  measure  up  to  our  high 
standards,  but  is  it  our  fault  that  the  Japa- 
nese bombed  Pearl  Harbor?  No  Federal 
agency  has  lost  a  higher  percentage  of  valu- 
able trained  personnel  to  the  armed  forces 
and  war  plants  than  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Approximately  400  physicians.  In- 
numerable nurses,  technicians,  dietitians,  and 
attendants  have  left  us  since  we  entered  the 
war.  Tliey  were  replaced  so  far  as  possible 
but  with  Inexperienced  personnel  and  In 
some  Instances  with  Inefficient,  unqualified 
personnel.  It  has  not  been  a  matter  of  select- 
ing personnel  to  replace  the  employees  who 
left  us  to  enter  the  armed  services  or  to  wofk 
In  war  plants.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  ac- 
cepting any  personnel  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. Attendants  too  old  to  perform  such 
duties  and  In  some  Instances  In  their  seven- 
ties have  been  employed,  which  should  be 
sufficient  to  prove  how  difficult  It  has  been  to 
recruit  personnel  of  any  kind.  And  It  has 
been  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  nurses. 

It  1e  true  that  recently  the  Army  has  re- 
leased physicians  to  us,  but  these  physicians 
generally  cannot  replace  the  ones  we  lost,  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  necessary  training 
and  experience  for  otu-  work.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  Army  has  furnished  soldiers  for  at- 
tendants but,  here  again,  they  are  inexperi- 
enced and  not  capable  of  replacing  the  ones 
we  lost.  The  losses  of  trained  personnel  have 
to_6ome  extent  lessened  the  high  degree  of 
physical  care  given  our  patients  but  have  not 
lessened  the  high  quality  of  medical  treat- 
ment which  has  been  maintained  even  with 
shortages  In  professional  personnel.  Patients 
In  our  hospitals  are  very  fortunate  in  that 
they  are  not  dependen';  upon  sjiy  one  phy- 
sician for  their  treatment.  They  have  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  medical  staff  before 
which  body  each  case  is  carefully  analyzed 
before  a  full  treatment  plan  is  decided  upon. 

ALLEGATIONS 

1.  That  more  than  10.000  mental  cases  of 
World  War  n  have  been  "shoehorned"  In 
beside  nearly  30.000  from  World  War  I  in 
overcrowded  wards  while  thousands  more 
wander  in  cities  completely  untreated  or 
cynically  discharged   as   "unimproved." 

It  is  true  that  thousands  of  mental  cases 
from  World  War  II  have  been  admitted  to  our 
various  neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  also  true  that  there  has 
been  some  crowding,  but  such  crowding  has 
not  reached  serious  proportions  anywhere. 
The  space  allotted  patients  In  our  neuro- 
psychlatrlc hospitals  is  and  always  has  been 
more  than  usually  provided  by  State  hos- 
pitals, and  because  of  this  liberal  space  al- 
lotment for  each  patient  prior  to  the  present 
war,  we  have,  during  this  emergency,  been 
able  to  add  several  hundred  beds  without 
serious  overcrowding.  But  crowding  Is  cer- 
tainly to  be  preferred  to  jails  or  other  places 
of  detention,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  disposition  of  many  of  these  men. 
The  building  program  of  additional  accom- 
modations In  our  neuropsychlatrlc  hos- 
pitals was  begun  soon  after  this  country 
entered  the  war,  but  because  of  a  lack  of 
priorities  in  materials  and  labor,  there  has 
been  a  delay  In  the  completion  of  these  proj- 
ects. However,  a  number  of  new  buildings 
have  been  made  available  and  thouacnds 
more  beds  will  be  ready  within  the  near  fu- 
ture by  additions  to  presently  operated  hos- 
pitals and  by  the  buUdlng  of  entirely  new 
hospitals. 

2.  That  the  veterans  are  not  getting  the 
services  ordered  and  paid  for — that  Instead 
some  are  being  beaten  by  sadistic  brutes — 
tens  of  thousands  are  receiving  almost  no 
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treatment  at  all — and  thousands,  who  should 
achieve  a  sp«edy  cure,  are  Instead  bein«  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate,  degenerate,  and  die. 

The  treatment  program  in  our  neuro- 
psychiatric  hospitals  has  been  well  organized 
for  years;  and  since  the  receipt  of  veterans 
from  the  present  war  who  art  younger  and 
whose  mental  conditions  are  generally  more 
acute,  the  program  has  been  modlfled  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  younger  group.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
nervous  and  mental  disorders  and  our  hospi- 
tals are  operated  along  the  most  modern 
lines  in  respect  to  both  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. Every  accepted  therapeutic  agent  is 
employed  where  Indicated,  In  the  individual 
case,  including  insulin  and  electric  sh<DCk. 
fever  therapy,  phj-sical  therapy,  carefxil'.y 
planned  psychotherapy,  and  recreational, 
occupational,  and  group  therapy,  with  the 
purpose  In  mind  of  bringing  about  maximum 
Improvement  and  of  returning  the  veteran 
to  his  home  community  and  prewar  occupa- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  time  or  else  to  a 
vocational  educational  assignment,  if  in  need 
of  and  If  eligible.  Our  patients  are  definitely 
not  allowed  to  deteriorate,  degenerate,  and 
die  becaxise  of  lack  of  treatment.  It  Is  true 
that  there  were  Instances  of  maltreatment  of 
patients  at  Lyons.  N.  J.,  and  there  have  been 
allegations  of  brutality  at  other  stations; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  institution 
caring  for  the  number  of  actuely  disturbed 
psychotic  patients  as  are  hospitalized  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  without  frequent 
charges  of  this  kind.  Whenever  such 
charges  are  made,  they  are  thoroughly  Inves- 
tigated; and  If  substantiated  by  facts,  the 
most  practicable  solution  possible  is  effected. 
The  loss  to  the  armed  forces  of  some  of  the 
best  trained  attendants  in  ovir  hospitals 
seriously  crippled  our  service  In  this  respect 
but  through  intensive  courses  of  training  for 
newly  recruited  attendants,  both  civilian  and 
military.  It  Is  felt  that  the  character  of  such 
services  is  Improving  materially. 

3.  That  unless  millions  of  tis  demand  re- 
form within  these  hospitals,  there  will  be  no 
hope  for  our  veterans  already  in  these  Insti- 
tutions or  for  the  many  thousands  who  will 
yet  pass  Into  them  from  the  battlefields  of 
Kurope  and  the  Pacific:  that  the  conditions 
within  these  hospitals  are  not  a  secret  to  the 
men  who  run  them,  they  have  had  a  chance 
..^  clean  house,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 
I  deny  emphatically  that  conditions  In  our 
neuropsychiatrlc  hospitals  are  anywhere  near 
as  pictured  by  Mr.  Malsel  In  his  most  vicious 
article  published  In  the  April  Co6mop>olltan. 
The  problem  of  occasional  abuse  or  mistreat- 
ment of  patients  with  mental  conditions  has 
been   with   us  ever   since   Institutions   have 
been  established  for  psychiatric  cases.    There 
isn't  a  mental  hospital  m  the  land  that  is  not 
confronted  with   this  problem.     It  Is  also  a 
very  difDcult  problem  to  cope  with.    All  In- 
stances of  mistreatment  are  not  necessarily 
Intentional  and  sadistic  abuse  is  very,  very 
rare.     Many  times  patients  are  accidentally 
Injured  In  reasonable  efforts  to  subdue  and 
control  them,  so  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  patient  has  been  intention- 
ally abuaed  or  was  accidentally  Injured  by 
his  own   hyperactivity.     Abuse    of   patients 
In  our  hospitals  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum 
because  of  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
physicians,  ntiraes.  and  charge  attendants  to 
prevent  It.     All  Injuries,   regardless  of  how 
minor,  are  investigated  by  medical  boards  or 
other   investigations.   Including  occasionally 
trained  Investigators  from  central  office. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Malsel  that  the  con- 
ditions within  these  hospitals  are  not  a  secret 
to  the  men  who  run  them,  is  a  wild  sensa- 
tional charge  without  any  foundation  what- 
ever. Improvements  in  the  operation  of  thee* 
hospitals  have  been  continuous  from  the  be- 
ginning and  will  continue  to  be  made  whether 
or  not  there  are  criticisms  from  any  source. 


4.  That  one  Robert  Hetler,  former  attend- 
ant at  the  Facility,  Lyons,  N.  J.,  kept  a  diary 
disclosing  certain   "unb^ievable  brutality": 

(a)  Hegler  wrote,  "A  teteran  of  this  war 
was  tied  to  a  chair  with  ( ,  sheet.  One  of  the 
attendants  told  him  to  «but  up.  When  the 
patient  refused,  the  stteudant  threw  several 
vtrgoroxis  pimches  into  lilm.  Five  other  at- 
tendants, including  a  head  attendant,  looked 
on  without  comment." 

(b)  "The  same  night  •  •  •  I  saw  an- 
other attendant  hit  a  young,  nonreslstive  pa- 
tient in  the  back  •  •  •  and  hit  him  on 
two  different  occasions  wille  he  was  In  bed." 

(c)  "Two  weeks  later  I  was  ordered  by  the 
head  attendant  to  turn  lold  water  on  a  pa- 
tient held  fcvcibly  undef  a  shower." 

(d)  Hegler  wrote  of  patients  being  "wrung 
out" — the  attendants*  lingo  for  choking  a 
veteran  with  a  towel  arotind  the  neck — while 
other  Attendants  looked  on  and  did  nothing. 

(e)  Hegler  told  of  a  pnient  who  was  held 
down  by  one  attendant  and  kicked  in  the 
head  by  another,  until  Wo  stitches  were  re- 
quired to  repair  the  damage. 

(f)  Hegler  reported  "one  seriously  ill  pa- 
tient was  beaten  up  in  )ed  by  two  attend- 
ants." This  man,  according  to  Hegler's  diary, 
died  the  next  day. 

(g)  Hegler  reported  'a  nurse  throwing 
medicine  into  a  patient's  face  when  he  failed 
to  finish  drinking  the  doje." 

5.  That  Investigator  M.  W.  Vogtman  took 
evidence  at  Lyons,  N.  J.,  following  which, 
on  November  17,  1944 — '  after  the  storm  in 
the  papers  had  blown  over — General  Hines 
issued  a  statement,  admitting  abuses  and 
promising  a  clean-up." 

Mr.  Malsel  has  apparently  accepted  com- 
pletely the  allegations  of  Mr.  Hegler,  who  was 
a  former  attendant  assigned  to  us  at  Lyons 
with  a  group  of  const^entlous  objectors. 
Upon  careful  Investigation,  no  substantia- 
tion could  be  found  for  nlany  of  Mr.  Hegler's 
statements,  some  of  his  al  legations  were  sus- 
tained and  some  were  sus  ^ined  only  in  part. 
It  is.  therefore,  my  belli  >f  that  Mr.  Malsel 
grossly  exaggerated  the  situation  In  order  to 
paint  as  black  a  picture  as  possible  of  the 
whole  affair. 

6.  That  the  investigation  "reveals  some 
substantiation  of  the  charges  made  by  Rob- 
ert Hegler.  The  abuses  i?ere  to  a  consider- 
able degree  due  to  •  •  •  untrained  and 
inefficient  attendant  help  and  Inadequate 
coveritge  of  the  wards."     I 

"The  untrained  and  Ir^efflclent  attendant 
help  and  Inadequate  coverage  of  the  wards." 
were   conditions   over   waich   the   Veterans' 
Administration  had  very  jllttle,  if  any,  con- 
trol during  the  period  so  many  of  our  best- 
trained  attendants  were  tiaicen  by  the  armed 
forces,  and  also  when  ph]  siclans  were  being 
called  into  the  Army  am    Navy  and  nurses 
were  resigning  to  enter   one  of  the  armed 
services,   the   ntunber  of   these  professional 
personnel  were  so  depleted  that  training  pro- 
grams were  of   necessity Iseriously    affected. 
This  situation  existed  in  ihe  face  of  marked 
Increases  in  hospital  admissions,  many  being 
acutely   disturbed,   suicldkl    and   homicidal, 
and.  therefore,  requiring  iieclal  nursing  and 
attendant  attention.    Ho\fever,  this  imsatis- 
factory  state  of  affairs  has  I  Improved,  as  more 
beds  have  become  avallabl^  and  as  more  pro- 
fessional  personnel   have  I  been   assigned   to 
permit  of  better  supervlsiin  and  training  of 
the  subprofesslonal  group! 

7.  That  the  Administratir  had  stated.  "Ap- 
propriate steps  are  belnd  taken  to  remedy 
the  situation  as  to  the  attendant  group,  as 
well  as  certain  changes  It.  the  professional 
and  subprofesslonal  groups,  and  whatever 
disciplinary  measures  are  warranted  will  be 
taken." 

Thl3  allegation  is  true  ind  has  been  car- 
ried out. 

8.  That  Mr.  M.  E.  Head,  tfie  manager  of  the 
Lyons  facility  during  the  berlod  of  "alleged 


abuses,"  was  still  manager  In  January  1948. 
and  that  Col.  L.  V.  Lopez,  chief  medical  officer 
of  the  hospital,  was  still  chief  medical  officer. 
This  allegation  Is  very  misleading  and  a 
subtle  attempt  to  place  responsibility  for  the 
few  instances  of  abuse  upon  the  manager. 
Mr.  Head,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
allegation  6  Mr.  Malsel  correctly  stated  the 
abuses  were  due  to  untrained  and  In- 
efficient attendant  help.  The  same  Inference 
is  made  concerning  Lt.  Col.  L.  V.  Lopez,  chief 
medical  officer.  Of  course  these  official  were 
not  removed  for  abuses  of  patients  they  could 
not  have  prevented  and  did  not  In  any  way 
condone.  It  Is  not  the  practice  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  persecute  loyal  em- 
ployees who  have  rendered  efficient  service 
for  jtn. 

9.  That  the  physician  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  acute  service  during  the  period 
covered  by  Hegler's  charges  had.  according  to 
Colonel  Lopez,  been  ordered  transferred  to 
another  facility  and  "He  had  not  been  dis- 
charged, although  the  substantiated  abuses — 
to  use  the  Administrator's  own  mild  phrasing 
Instead  of  the  words  they  reserve — had  been 
Inflicted  upon  patients  under  his  guardian- 
ship and  by  employees  under  his  control." 

The  implication  that  the  physician  In 
charge  of  the  acute  service  was  resp>onsibl9 
for  the  instances  of  abuse  and  should  have 
been  separated  has  no  basis  In  facts.  The 
administrative  action  taken  In  transferring 
this  physician  was  in  keeping  with  the  evi- 
dence developed. 

10.  That  he  was  Informed  by  Colonel  Lopez 
January  15,  1945.  that  "no  dismissals  had  oc- 
curred, although  a  lew  attendants — two  or 
three — had  been  permitted  to  resign." 

Appropriate  disciplinary  action  was  taken 
against  all  attendants  involved  in  the  mis- 
treatment of  patients.  You  can't  dismiss 
employees  who  have  resigned  or  left  the 
service. 

11.  That  Robert  Hegler  was  sent  to  prison 
because  he  violated  the  rules  that  forbid  a 
conscientious  objector  to  leave  the  hospital 
grounds  without  permission. 

The  subtle  Inference  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration had  something  to  do  with 
Robert  Hegler  being  sent  to  prison  for  re- 
porting abuses  of  patients  at  our  Lyons  hos- 
pital is  a  vicious  slander.  The  officials  at 
Lyons  and  at  central  office  all  appreciated 
the  bringing  to  their  attention  the  fact  that 
patients  were  being  abused  by  a  few  em- 
ployees at  that  hospital.  Furthermore,  they 
all  cooperated  with  Hegler  and  everyone  else, 
and  did  everything  possible  to  establish  the 
facts  in  order  to  prevent  further  abuses. 

12.  After  stating  that  "restrainU"  of  any 
sort  are  forbidden  In  many  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive mental  hospitals.  Malsel  reported 
that  "at  veterans'  hospitals  'restraints'  in- 
clude these  great  cuffs — leather  bands  3'^ 
Inches  wide,  that  are  locked  over  the  wrists 
and  tied  to  a  leather  belt  fixed  tightly  about 
the  patient's  waist." 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Malsel  omitted 
naming  the  so-called  "most  progressive  men- 
tal hospitals"  that  forbid  the  use  of  re- 
straints. Restraints  of  patients  are  not  lim- 
ited to  mechanical  devices  such  as  cuffs, 
camisoles,  restraining  sheets,  etc.  Continu- 
ous fiow  tubs  and  neutral  packs  are  forms  of 
hydrotherapy,  but  both  are  also  restraints. 
Psychiatrists  have  honest  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  various  restraints  should 
be  used.  However,  in  our  hospitals  at  no 
time  has  there  been  uncontrolled  use  of  me- 
chanical restraints  such  as  cuffs,  restraining 
sheets,  etc.  The  use  of  mechanical  restraints 
to  control  certain  patients  at  certain  periods 
is  predicated  entirely  on  what  is  bflleved  to 
be  toe  the  best  Interest  of  the  patient  re- 
strained and  the  other  patients  on  the  ward. 
On  the  acute  wards  there  are  usually  •  few 
homicidal  and  several  suicidal  patients.  The 
homicidal  patient  is  not  necessarUy  danger- 
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ous  to  himself  and  may  be  in  fairly  good  con- 
tact. However,  frequently  he  is  very  danger- 
ous to  other  patients  and  to  attendants  and 
other  personnel.  He  strikes  frequently  with- 
out warning  and  often  injures  the  person  he 
strikes,  sometimes  seriously  and  occasionally 
fatally.  Tliis  kind  of  patient  cannot  be  kept 
In  a  continuous  flow  tub  or  pack  all  the  time 
and  as  he  is  not  necessarily  hyperactive  and 
disturbed,  hydrotherapy  does  not  prevent  his 
taking  an  impulsive  swing  at  another  patient 
or  an  employee  when  he  is  on  the  ward  un- 
restrained. Of  course,  a  patient  of  this  type 
could  be  controlled  by  being  kept  In  solitary 
seclusion  or  under  the  Influence  of  sedatives, 
but  most  of  us  believe  It  is  better  to  put  him 
In  cuffs  and  give  htm  the  freedom  of  the 
ward.  In  fact,  it  Is  more  humane  to  do  so. 
lite  suicidal  patient  or  the  hyperactive  one 
may  have  simply  the  urge  to  Inflict  Injury  on 
himself,  but  not  infrequently  he  is  also  dan- 
gerous to  others. 

Occasionally  hydrotherapy.  In  the  form  of 
tubs  or  packs,  will  not  relieve  the  hyper- 
activity or  the  desire  for  self-destruction, 
and  In  these  cases.  In  their  best  Interest  and 
for  the  protection  of  others,  mechanical  re- 
straint is  used.  Mechanical  restraints,  as  well 
as  all  other  types,  are  not  used  on  any  patient 
except  upon  specific  orders  of  the  physician 
and  are  always  applied  In  his  presence.  Such 
restraints  are  removed  at  frequent  Intervals 
and  completely  discontinued  as  soon  as  the 
patient's  condition  will  permit.  Indiscrlm'- 
nate  use  of  mechanical  restraints  is  forbid- 
den and,  as  stated  before,  they  are  used  only 
when  believed  to  be  for  the  best  Interest  of  the 
patient  and  when  hydrotherapy,  the  moder- 
ate use  of  sedatives,  and  psychotherapy  fall 
to  produce  the  desired  results.  There  are  no 
hospitals  In  the  country  which  make  greater 
use  of  hydrotherapy  than  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  This  form  of  treat- 
ment is  available  at  our  hospitals  during  the 
entire  24-hovir  period.  Incidentally,  our  hos- 
pitals which  have  tried  to  operate  without 
resorting  to  mechanical  restraints  had  more 
Injuries  than  those  where  Intelligent  use  was 
made  of  them.  The  picture  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan of  a  patient  wearing  cuff  restraint 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  resorting  to  the 
methods  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  These 
ctiff  restraints  are  not  uncomfortable,  being 
well  padded,  and  loosely  applied  will  permit 
the  patient  to  smoke  and,  what  is  more  Im- 
portant, allow  him  freedom  to  walk  about 
the  day  room.  read,  play  cards  or  checkers, 
and  do  most  anything  any  other  patient  does. 

13,  That  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
denied  "advances  to  Its  patienU  for  3  or  4 
years  after  they  had  been  widely  adopted 
throughout  the  country  on  the  grounds  that 
the  veteran  must  not  be  experimented  upon." 

Just  as  soon  as  new  therapeutic  methods 
are  introduced,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
begins  investigating  their  merits,  and  when 
there  Is  a  reasonable  assurance  that  such 
procedures  are  valuable  they  are  emplo3red 
as  soon  as  equipment  and  supplies  can  be 
procured  and  physicians  can  be  specially 
trained  to  administer  them.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  has  always  been  conservative 
In  the  application  of  new  and  especially  radi- 
cal forms  of  therapy  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, but  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  It 
has  denied  such  therapy  to  Its  patients  for 
any  appreciable  length  of  time. 

14.  That  when  a  new  procedure  (as  to  treat- 
ment of  mental  cases)  Is  "at  last  grudgingly 
adopted,  I  have  found  It  turned  over  to 
sketchlly  trained.  overwork«-d,  doctors  whose 
every  move  Is,  of  necessity,  an  experiment 
conducted  at  the  patient's  risk." 

All  doctors,  both  within  and  without  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  are  overworked 
these  days  and  all  have  assumed  extra  duties 
whether  In  the  Veterans'  Acministratlon,  the 
Army,   Navy.   Public   Health   Service,  or   to 


dvil  life.  If  Mr.  Malsel  has  the  answer  to 
the  doctor -shortage  problem,  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  It.  Shortages  will  become  more 
acute  as  time  goes  on,  as  I  understand  there 
are  no  draft  deferments  for  medical  students, 
except  those  In  IV-F.  As  to  our  doctors  be- 
ing sketchlly  trained,  I  can  say  that  they 
have  been  adequately  trained  In  the  admin- 
istration o'  the  special  therapeutic  methods 
Mr.  Malsel  had  in  mind.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  qualifled  medical  advisers  as  to  the 
time  neosssary  la  training  physicians  in 
these  special  methods.  And  It  might  be  said 
In  psMing  In  ragard  to  tha  sutement  "over- 
worked  doctors,  whose  every  move  is,  of  ne- 
cessity, an  experiment  conducted  at  the  pa- 
tient's risk."  that  under  any  conditions.  In 
any  hospital,  shock  treatments  are  attended 
by  certain  risks. 

15.  That  the  veterans*  hospitals  have  no  In- 
ternes or  psychiatric  resident  physicians; 
that  Col.  John  H.  Balrd  told  him  on  Atigust 
15,  1944,  "Our  3rounger  men  seldom  come  to 
us  with  psychiatric  training.  But  we  give 
them  a  2-month  Indoctrination  course,"  and 
further,  that  he  was  told  by  Dr.  Balrd  that 
"We'd  rather  have  men  who  didn't  know  any 
psychiatry.  •  •  •  Then  they  can  learn 
our  methods  when  we  detail  them  to  our 
Indoctrination  schools." 

It  is  true  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  no  Internes  or  residents  in  Its  hos- 
pitals. However,  steps  are  being  taken  to 
develop  the  institution  of  both.  Until  now, 
internes  have  not  been  utilized  for  the  reason 
that  until  now  our  hospitals  have  not  treat- 
ed women  In  any  appreciable  numbers  and 
have,  therefore,  not  been  able  to  offer  a  well- 
rounded  clinical  service  which  Is  necessary 
for  candidates  to  qualify  for  State  board 
examinations.  As  to  the  establishment  of 
residences  In  particular,  this  requires  most 
extensive  arrangements,  so  that  when  resi- 
dences are  established  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  will  be  recognized  by  the 
council  on  medical  education  and  hospitals 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
specialty  boards. 

Mr.  Malsel,  in  referring  to  his  conversation 
with  me,  has  given  the  impression  that  the 
Vetercms'  Administration  does  not  desire 
psychiatrists  nor  does  it  Intend  to  see  that 
Its  physicians  receive  psychiatric  training. 
This  Is,  of  course,  ridiculous.  What  I  told 
him  was  that  we  preferred  recent  graduates 
coming  to  us  without  previous  neuropsychi- 
atrlc training  or  experience  unless  such 
training  were  of  the  best,  for  then  we  could 
assign  them  to  recognized  psychiatric  centers 
for  intensive  courses  and  to  our  own  hospi- 
tals for  initial  practical  training. 

Psychiatrists  are  at  a  premium,  there  be- 
ing less  than  4,000  known  specialists  in  this 
field  in  the  entire  Nation.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  needs  psychiatrists  very 
badly,  but  first  of  all  physicians  are  needed 
and  very  few  are  psychiatrically  trained  when 
reporting  for  duty.  A  group  of  17  physicians 
are  to  be  assigned  for  a  special  course  in 
neuropsychiatry  at  an  Army  hospital  next 
month,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  a 
continuous  process. 

16.  That  not  a  single  one  of  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  doctors  who  man  these  veterans' 
mental  hospitals  is  a  dlplomate  of  the  Board 
of  Neurological  Surgery  and  that  only  22 
staff  members  are  to  be  found  on  the  latest 
list  of  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and 
Neurology. 

17.  That  In  contrast  with  the  foregoing, 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  with  a  staff  of  only  43 
full-time  medical  officers,  has  26  diplomates 
on  the  board's  list — "more  than  can  be  found 
in  all  30  of  the  veterans'  facilities." 

18.  That  the  New  York  State  system  of  psy- 
chiatric hospitals  numbers  85  diplomates  on 
its  hospital  staffs. 


It  Is  true  that  none  of  our  full  time  phy- 
sicians are  diplomates  of  the  American  Board 
of  Neiirological  Surgery.  All  neurosurgery 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  done  by 
outstanding  consultants  to  this  specialty,  who 
have  a  naUonal  and  international  reputa- 
tion, including  Dr.  Walter  Dandy,  of  Balti- 
more, Dr.  Howard  C.  NafTzlger,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Dr.  Loyal  Davis.  Chicago. 

The  statement  concerning  tlie  relatively 
small  number  of  diplomates  of  the  American 
Board  of  Ps>chiatr)'  and  Neurology  among  the 
staff  members  of  the  Votrrans'  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon  is  true.  In  this  connection,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  medical  corps,  which  would 
permit  of  the  selection  of  physicians  ou  the 
basis  of  their  professlooal  qualiQcntlons.  pri- 
maiUy.  as  recognlaed  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  also  of  their  promotion  within  the 
organlcatlon  upon  the  basis  of  professional 
examination,  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable. 
Certification  by  the  various  specialty  boards 
would  naturally  become  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

19.  The  Veterans'  Administration  declined 
to  Instruct  surgeons  In  the  performance  of 
the  operation  described  as  prefrontal  lo- 
botomy  until  1944,  although  Uils  operation 
was  first  devised  in  1937;  that  "Last  year  It 
sent  four  physicians  from  the  Marlon,  Ind4 
Downey,  111.;  Roanoke,  Va.;  and  Lyons,  N.  J., 
facilities  to  study  under  Dr.  Freeman.  After 
waiting  so  long,  you  might  think  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  could  wait  a  little 
longer — until  these  men  completed  6  months 
or  a  year  of  resident  training.  But  no;  they 
Just  took  a  2-week  brush-up  course." 

The  operation  of  prefrontal  lobotomy  is  a 
very  radical  procedure  and  is  by  no  means 
generally  accepted  by  the  medical  profession. 
Very  few  operations  of  this  type  were  per- 
formed In  this  country  prior  to  4  or  6 
years  ago  and  even  now  are  frowned  upon  by 
many  competent  medical  authorities.  The 
physicians  selected  for  training  In  the  tech- 
nique had  all  had  training  and  experience  in 
general  surgical  procedures,  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite and  a  2-week  course  is  considered 
sufficient  by  competent  medical  advisers  of 
national  reputation.  Only  men  at  stations 
where  neurosurgeons  were  not  available  as 
consultants  were  trained  in  the  technique  ot 
this  procedure. 

20.  That  In  reference  to  the  above  men- 
tioned surgical  procedure  he  offered  the  fol- 
lowing comment:  "One  cannot  help  won- 
dering why  the  Veterans'  Administration 
waited  7  years  before  It  considered  this  op- 
eration no  longer  experimental  nnd  then 
plunged  Into  It  with  a  bang,  permitting  or- 
dinary surgeons  to  perform  so  delicate  an 
operation  instead  of  hiring  brain  specialists 
as  operating  consultants." 

It  is  believed  this  accusation  is  answered 
above.  The  Vetenms'  Administration  still 
considers  this  operation  as  experimental  and 
this  opinion  is  shared  by  others  competent 
to  express  an  opinion.    > 

21.  That  in  the  last  available  Annual 
Report  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  it  Is  shown  that  23,147  veterans  were 
discharged  from  th<ise  30  hospitals  during  a 
year.  But  of  all  these,  less  than  8  percent 
are  rated  as  recovered,  apparently  recovered, 
or  ctired! 

22.  That  the  last  available  record  of  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  shows  that  more  than 
45  percent  of  its  discharged  male  patients 
were  rated  as  recovered.  It  is  also  a  Federal 
Hospital.  3ret  It  achieves  a  recovery  rate 
nearly  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Vet- 
erans' hospitals. 

The  statement  oonceming  the  discharges 
quoted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  does  not  ap- 
ply only  to  those  discharged  from  the  30 
neuropsychiatrlc  hospitals,  but  the  total 
neuropsychiatrlc  patients  discharged  from 
all  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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during  the  fiscal  year.  1943.  The  figures 
themselves  are  statistically  correct.  Ckjm- 
parable  figures  for  the  fiscal  year,  1944,  show 
31.444  discharg<«  for  neuropsychlatrlc  con- 
ditions from  all  hospitals  with  6.2  percent 
recovered,  apparently  recovered,  or  cured. 
However,  of  this  group  of  31,444.  44.1  percent 
were  psychotic.  Statements  of  the  kind 
made  by  Mr.  llalsel  which  were  of  course 
intended  to  place  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion m  a  bad  llgbt.  Involve  merely  the  matter 
of  terminology.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  alwayi  been  conser\'atlve  in  the 
\ise  of  the  term  "recovered,"  especially  In 
cases  of  psychosis.  Indeed,  in  most  psy- 
choses, the  question  of  whether  recovery,  as 
such,  ever  occui-s  is  a  moot  question. 

If  we  could  use  the  expression  "in  remis- 
sion," we  would  show  a  much  higher  rate  of 
so-called  recoveries.  Many — perhaps  the  ma- 
jority— of  these  patients  discharged  against 
medical  advice  would  otherwise  have  been 
considered  as  recovered,  but  we  cannot  make 
a  statement  as  to  their  condition  unless 
examinations  are  completed  and  a  diagnosis 
is  made.  Of  the  total  of  20  129  discharges 
from  neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944.  5,540  were  discharged  as 
against  medical  advice.  This  represents 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  discharged. 
.  23.  That  the  Navy  refuses  to  discharge 
most  of  its  mental  cases  *o  the  tender  care 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  but  that  it 
Insists  instead  on  sending  these  men  to  St. 
Elizabeths. 

This  statement  is  a  definite  mim-epresenta- 
tlon  of  fact.  For  many  years — long  before 
the  creation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— the  Navy  has  sent  its  mental  patients 
to  St.  Eli2abeths  Hospital,  not  discharging 
them  from  the  Navy  until  a  diagnosis  Is  con- 
firmed. Many  of  them  are  later  transferred 
to  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  * 

24.  That  the  record.*?  of  the  Lyons  facility 
covering  the  ypar  1944  show  that  "Month 
after  month  patients  have  been  sent  out  on 
so-called  trial  visits — 3-month  experimental 
discharges — until  the  year's  total  reached 
over  600.  But  more  than  one-fourth  of  all 
these  men — sent  out  because  there  was  no 
harm  In  doing  so — failed  so  decisively  to 
adjust  to  the  outside  world  that  they  had  to 
be  recommitted." 

A  report  from  Lyons  discloses  that  during 
the  year  1944  a  total  of  725  patients  were  on 
trial  visit  and  tliat  of  this  number  only  126 
returned  to  the  hospital  during  the  same 
period.  In  other  words.  17.2  percent  of  those 
on  trial  visit  failed  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment.  This  is  actually  an  excellent 
record. 

Mr.  MalMl  U   jpparently  ignorant  of  trial 
visit  purposes  and  proced.ire.     Hospitals  with 
comparatively  large  numbers  of  patients  on 
trial  visit  are  to  l)e  commended,  as  the  object 
of  treatment  In  a  mental  hospital  Is  to  hasten 
the  day  when  a  patient  may  return  to  his 
home  community,  and  every  day  out  of  the 
hospital    is   a  step   ahead   for   the   patient. 
Trial   visits  are   approved  for  paUents  only 
after  they  have  shown  evidence  of  a  definite 
remission  in  their  psychotic  symptoms  and 
have  at  the  uaae  time  made  a  good  hospital 
adjustment.     For  a  period  of  time  they  have 
had    no   conflicts    with    their    environment, 
have  shown   a  siistained   interest    in    some 
constructive  activity,  and  have  required  only 
a  minimum  of  supervision.     When  patients 
have  improved  to  this  extent,  an  effort  la 
made  to  determine  what  the  environment 
Will  be  to  which  they  arc  going  on  trial  visit 
and  what  plans  are  being  made  for  occupa- 
tioo'  and    recreation    outside    the    hospital. 
Only  when  this  investigation  Indicates  that 
the  veteran  will  have  a  reasonably  satlcfac- 
tory  opportunity  to  continue  his  improve* 
ment  <toes  the  medical  staff  recommend  a 
Utal  Tlatt.    While  on  trial  tIsU,  he  le  oon- 
ueted  at  iMut  ouc*  during  a  period  o(  90 


da3rs  either  by  the  hospital  social  worker  or 
by  a  social  agency  in  his  community  and  a 
report  is  made  of  what  his  iidjustment  has 
actually  been.  If  this  re  x)rt  Indicates  that 
the  patient  la  making  a  i  atlsfactory  adjust- 
ment both  from  a  social  a  id  economic  stand- 
point, then  the  trial  visl  may  be  extended, 
or  the  patient  may  be  lischarged.  If  the ' 
report  is  unfavorable,  thii  hospital  irltiates 
efforts  to  have  the  patient  returned  for 
further  treatment.  Mr.  Idalsel  indicates  by 
the  statement  that  "these  men  •  •  • 
sent  out  because  there  wai  'no  harm'  In  doing 
so."  that  no  care  or  interest  is  shown  by 
the  medical  staff  in  grani  ing  trial  visits.  It 
is  obvious  that  Mr.  Maisel  has  no  conception 
of  modem  psychiatric  prl  iciples  and  that  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  <  onsideration  given 
to  these  cases  both  befon  granting  the  trial 
visit  and  while  the  patierits  are  out  of  the 
hospital. 

Mr.  Maisel  is  further  !  aboring  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  all  patiants  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Lyons  Hostital,  or  at  least  he 
gives  this  misleading  impression  in  th»  state- 
ment that  patients  who  ft  11  to  adjust  to  trial 
visit  status  had  to  be  ecommitted.  Less 
than  30  percent  of  all  th(  patients  at  Lyons 
are  committed  by  the  cc  irts.  The  remain- 
ing 70  percent  are  there  ac  voltmtary  patients 
and  cannot  be  held  agair  st  their  wishes. 

25.  That  In  company  with  the  acting  chief 
of  the  acute  service  he  visited  disturbed 
wards  for  examination  of  Bve  patients  In  se- 
clusion; that  we  peered  tl  rough  a  tiny  port- 
hole in  the  doors,  into  t)  ese  seclusion  cells. 
Each  had  a  bed  as  its  on  y  furniture.  Each 
held  a  veteran  In  a  shape  less  bathrobe  from 
which  the  cord  had  been  removed.  These,  I 
presumed,  must  be  dang<  rously  violent  pa- 
tients. That  an  old  man  v  hom  Maisel  Judged 
to  be  90  pounds  in  weigh!  was  stated  by  the 
acting  chief  of  the  acute  s  ?rvice  to  have  t>een 
in  seclusion  to  protect  h  m  from  other  pa- 
tients. Comment  was  miide  by  Maisel  of  a 
touching  bit  of  considers  tion,  that  of  pro- 
tecting a  man  by  confiniig  him  alone  in  a 
locked  cell. 

According  to  a  signed  statement  made  by 
Capt.  Harry  Hoffman,  acting  chief  of  the 
acute  service  at  Lyons,  ^r.  Maisel  visited 
that  service  on  January  15,  1945,  and  re- 
mained in  the  building  abc  ut  20  minutes.  He 
visited  3  of  the  4-day  rocms.  2  dormitories, 
the  pack  room,  and  a  feiir  of  ^he  seclusion 
rooms. 

The  following  is  Captnn  H:;frman's  state- 
ment  relative  to  Mr.  Malsei  s  reference  quoted 
above :  _ 

"On  the  day  of  Mr.  Mali  el's  visit  the  total 
number  of  patients  in  seclusion  was  two. 
Mr.  Maisel  refers  to  the  sechislon  room  as 
cells.  These  rooms  have  exac:tly  the  same 
construction  as  all  other  t  Inglo  bedrooms  in 
the  hospital,  and  are  converted  into  seclu- 
sion rooms  merely  by  lockl  ~ig  the  door.  They 
differ  In  no  respect  from  a  nonmental  hospi- 
tal room  such  as  one  migt  t  place  an  appen- 
dectomy patient  in.  Thsy  have  linoleum 
fioors,  a  large  glass  window  or  windows  and  a 
large  radiator  behind  a  protected,  metal  grill. 
Construction  of  the  room  I  s  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  manager's  cfflce. 

"One  of  the  two  seclu  lion  patients  was 
James  Berry.  This  man  is  small,  of  slight 
stature,  who  presents  as  his  outstanding 
symptoms,  agitation,  confusion,  verbal  activ- 
ity, physical  restlessness,  which  cause  him  to 
wander  about  constantly  tsuchlng  other  pa- 
tients, engaging  them  in  runbDng  conversa- 
tion and  by  so  doing  frequefc^tly  causing  other 
patients  to  become  angry  with  him  and  to 
assault  him.  Inasmuch  as  this  man  Is  well 
along  In  years  and  possessei  a  cardiac  disease. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opli^lon  c>f  three  ward 
surgeons  that  he  be  placed|  In  a  locked  room 
In  order  that  he  might  be  { rotected  from  the 
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ordered  only  after  he  had  been  actually  in- 
Jm-ed  in  other  wards.  The  second  seclusion 
patient  was  a  man  on  2-A  who  v/as  kept  In 
seclusion  because  of  continuous  nudism.  Mr. 
Maisel  refers  to  shapeless  bathrobes  from 
which  cords  have  been  removed.  These  bath- 
robes do  not  have  cords  tn  begin  with." 

It  might  be  stated  that  seclusion  of  certain 
types  of  mental  patients  is  definitely  the  best 
method  of  handling  them.  The  two  cases 
cited  by  Captain  Hoffman  are  good  examples 
and  another  type  of  patient  for  whom  seclu- 
sion Is  Indicated  is  one  who  becomes  agitated 
In  the  company  of  others. 

28.  That  a  patient's  dayroom  meaiEurlng 
"perhaps  40  by  60  feet,  was  furnished  with 
about  a  doeen  hard  chairs  and  benches.  The 
rest  of  the  forty-odd  patients  had  the  choice 
of  standing  or  sitting  on  the  cold  concrete 
floor.  Half  a  dozen  were  sleeping  on  the  floor, 
although  a  dormitory.  Just  across  the  hall, 
was  filled  with  beds."  Maisel  quoted  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Acute  Service  as  saying, 
"We  cant  let  them  stay  in  bed  during  the 
daytime.    It's  not  good  for  them." 

This  is  definitely  a  gross  distortion  of  the 
facts,  as  Captain  Hoffman's  statement  quoted 
below  will  show: 

"The  ftu-niture  of  the  dayrooms  of  building 
No.  2  is  made  up  of  heavy  oak  chairs,  benches, 
and  tables.  The  census  of  the  acutely  dis- 
turbed ward  is  74.  By  count,  the  number  of 
seats  supplied  by  benches  and  chairs  add  up 
to  66.  If  all  seats  are  occupied  and  if  the 
ward  census  was  up  to  complete  capacity, 
only  8  patients  would  have  to  stand  or  lie 
on  the  floor.  However,  there  are  always  pa- 
tients who  are  working  on  occupational  de- 
tails, at  recreational  events,  etc.,  so  that  in 
actual  practice  if  all  the  patients  on  the  ward 
at  any  one  time  were  seated  there  would 
never  be  necessity  for  a  patient  sitting  on  the 
floor  or  stimdlng  because  of  the  lack  of 
available  seats.  Psychotic  patients  do  have 
a  tendency  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  floor  in  pref- 
erence to  using  benches  or  chairs.  Contin- 
uous effort  Is  always  being  made  by  attend- 
ants to  persuade  these  patients  to  use  the 
furniture.  It  is  obviously  poor  therapy  for  a 
psychotic  patient  to  allow  them  to  stay  In 
bed  whenever  they  wish.  An  effort  Is  always 
being  made  to  get  them  to  perform  normal 
daytime  activities  during  the  daytime.  There 
are  no  concrete  floors  in  any  dayroom.  dormi- 
tory, or  hallway." 

27.  That  the  Acting  Chief  of  the  Acute 
Service  reported  to  Maisel  as  to  the  restraints 
used  dally.  "Thirty  Is  about  tops."  adding. 
"That  doeant  mean  all  at  once.  That  means 
30  in  any  one  day.  We  take  them  off  every 
3  hours." 

It  Is  believed  that  this  allegation  of  Mr. 
Maisel  is  appropriately  answered  by  Captain 
Hoffman,  whose  statement  is  quoted  below: 

"According  to  this  writer's  recollection,  he 
did  make  the  statement  that  30  restralnU  % 
day  was  the  maximum  used  on  bulMlng  No.  2. 
Thirty  patients  out  of  almost  2,000  patlenU 
In  a  mental  hospital  Is  not  considered  a  large 
number  of  hyperactive,  violent  patients  who 
require  measures  to  prevent  the  infliction  of 
Injuries  upon  themselves  or  others." 

28.  That  in  answer  to  Malsel's  Interroga- 
tory as  to  the  limitation  In  time  of  the  use 
of  restraints  the  acting  chief  of  the  acute 
service  sUted  In  part:  "After  3  hours  the  at- 
tendant must  Uke  the  man  to  the  lavatories. 
Then,  if  the  doctor  prescribes  It,  the  re- 
straints may  go  on  again." 

Captain  Hoffman's  comment  on  this  allega- 
tion is  as  follows : 

"The  acting  chief  of  the  acuU  service 
gave  Mr.  Maisel  the  regulation  concerning 
the  use  of  restraint.  The  regulations  as  pro- 
mulgated  are  considered  humans  and  obvi- 
ously for  the  protection  of  the  patient  and  in 
promoting  bit  comfort.'* 
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29.  That  the  vast  majorlt"?  of  other  veter- 
ans' mental  facilities  are  overcrowded — brim- 
ful, filled  to  capacity  and  far  beyond.  In 
September  1944  the  facility  of  Northport. 
Long  Island,  had  437  more  patients  than  it 
was  built  to  hold.  Downey,  til.,  had  an  over- 
load of  191:  Ooatesville.  Pa.,  an  overload  of 
216;  Waco,  Tex.,  an  overloed  of  243;  Perry 
Point,  Md.,  an  overload  of  196.  At  North- 
ampton, Mass..  992  patients  are  crammed  into 
buildings  built  for  770.  And  at  Lyons,  on 
JanuEU7  15,  1945,  1.901  patients  were  housed 
In  a  hoepital  built  for  1.716. 

It  is  believed  that  this  tubject  of  over- 
crowding has  been  adequat<^ly  discussed.  I 
believe  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  In 
practically  every  town  in  th«  country,  at  the 
present  time,  hospitals  are  overcrowded,  as 
evidenced  by  beds  being  placed  in  hallways, 
on  porches,  and  elsewhere  i:i  order  to  meet 
the  wartime  demands.  Su;h  crowding  in 
veterans'  hospitals  is  neither  disgraceful  nor 
needless. 

30.  That  the  Veterans'  Adnilnistration  does 
not  admit  overcrowding  act'ially  exists  and 
that  capacity  has  been  lncr«  sed  by  the  sim- 
ple device  of  adding  so-called  emergency  beds, 
a  process  which  has  "alread;  crowded  more 
than  3,000  extra  beds  Into  spaces  never  de- 
signed for  them  and  which  can  go  on  in- 
definitely." 

"nils  allegation  has  been  disctissed  previ- 
ously. 

31.  That  "at  Northport  I  found  dayrooms 
and  even  a  dining  hall  converted  into  such 
'emergency  bed'  wards,  while  patients  were 
forced  to  eat  in  a  relocate<l  dining  room, 
underground,  in  a  dark  cellar.  At  Lyons 
even  the  'disturbed'  patients'  dormitories 
have  ijeen  crowded  so  that  roc  ms  designed  for 
22  beds  now  hold  33  or  mor« ." 

Mr.  Maisel  visited  Northport  several 
months  ago.  remaining  on  tlie  station  from 
about  11  a.  m..  until  4  p,  m.  During  his 
visit  he  interviewed  the  manager.  Col.  Louis 
P.  Verdel.  the  clinical  dlrecUr,  Lt.  Col.  H.  E. 
Poster,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Research  Unit, 
Lt.  Col.  James  Huddleson. 

Colonel  Verdel's  comment  on  the  8p>ecific 
allegation  is  as  follows: 

"In  this  allegation  I  prenime  that  Mr. 
Maisel  refers  to  our  dining  room  in  build- 
ing No.  9,  It  Is  true  that  la  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  beds  to  take  care  of  patients 
coming  from  the  Army,  tie  dining  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  this  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  dormitory,  and  .he  dining  room 
was  moved  to  a  room  In  the  basement.  This 
room  Is  30  feet  by  44  feet  H  inches  plus  a 
space  13  feet  6  Inches  by  2}  feet  which  is 
used  as  a  diet  kitchen.  The  floor  to  this 
room  Is  5  feet  below  ground  level;  the  ceil- 
ing is  5  feet  3  Inches  above  ground  level. 
There  are  7  windows  36  laches  wide  by 
36  Inches  high  with  16  lights  of  glass.  7 
windows  44  inches  wide  by  36  Inches  high 
with  20  lights  of  glass,  and  1  window  28 
Inches  wide  by  36  Inches  high  with  12  lights 
of  glass  in  this  room.  Proper  ventilation 
is  maintained  from  3  directions.  There  are 
draperies  at  these  windows,  and  table- 
cloths are  supplied  for  the  tables.  I  would 
not  consider  this  an  ideal  dlilng  room,  and 
neither  would  I  say  that  it  was  objection- 
able." 

32.  That  at  Northport,  Lmg  Island,  in 
August,  1944,  only  19  patl*!nU  were  dis- 
charged as  having  achieved  "maximum  hos- 
pital benefit"  while  89  were  discharged 
"against  medical  advice,"  despite  the  fact 
that  these  are  all  legally  com  nltted  patlente 
who  cannot  leave  of  their  own  free  will. 

Colonel  Verdel's  comment  on  this  allega- 
tion Is  as  follows: 

"In  this  allegation  Mr,  Maisel  has  strayed 
from  the  facu,  and  has  orly  sUted  half 
truth.  In  August  uf  1944  th<  records  of  tlte 
oUnlcal  records  office  dlsclott  thai  w«  had 


193  admissions  and  133  discharges.  It  Is 
true  that  89  of  these  discharges  were  against 
medical  advice.  It  Is  not  true  that  we  had 
only  19  discharged  maximum  hospital  bene- 
fit. We  had  28  discharges  as  maximum  hos- 
pital benefit  and  the  89  that  were  discharged 
against  medical  advice  were  not  legally  com- 
mitted patients  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mai-sel.  As 
we  all  know,  the  majority  of  our  admissions 
have  been  coming  direct  from  the  Army.  In 
many  instances  the  relatives  were  here  1 
or  2  days  after  the  patients  were  admitted 
demanding  their  discharge.  The  records  dis- 
close that  the  average  stay  in  the  hospital  of 
86  of  these  89  patients  was  17  da3r8.  Their 
discharges  were  demanded  before  we  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  them  before  the  medi- 
cal staff  for  final  diagnosis.  We  had  a  num- 
ber of  cases  that  were  minors  and  the  rela- 
tives refused  to  sign  the  voluntary  admission 
application.  Every  effort  was  made  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  relatives  that  the  patients 
should  remain  at  least  until  they  had  been 
taken  before  the  staff,  and  those  discharged 
against  medical  advice  were  cases  that  were 
either  in  remission,  or  partial  remif..?on.  or 
questionably  psychotic.  In  each  instance 
the  relatives  were  given  the  benefit  of  all 
the  Information  that  we  had  on  the  patient. 
In  no  Instance  in  August,  or  any  other 
month,  have  we  discharged  a  patient  against 
medical  advice  who  has  been  legally  com- 
mitted to  the  institution." 

33.  That  the  clinical  director  at  Northport 
in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  advisability 
of  discharge  of  mental  cases  against  medical 
advice  responded.  "The  veterans'  hospitals 
feel  that,  as  long  as  they  are  not  violent, 
there  Is  no  harm  in  letting  them  go  against 
medical  advice." 

The  clinical  director.  Lt.  Col.  H.  E.  Poster 
has  submitted  the  following  quoted  signed 
statement   regarding   this   allegation: 

"He  asked  about  discharges  and  the  clini- 
cal clerk  was  requested  to  furnish  the  figures. 
He  asked  why  so  many  were  going  against 
medical  advice  and  I  explained  to  him  that 
many  of  the  patients'  families  could  see 
nothing  wrong  with  their  sons  or  brothers 
and  if  they  did  they  felt  that  the  patient 
would  get  along  better  and  quicker  at  home. 
He  was  told  that  every  relative  was  talked  to 
and  advised  by  me  to  allow  their  patient 
relative  to  remain  here  tmtll  examinations 
and  treatments  were  completed.  He  was 
told  of  the  excellent  facilities  we  had  here 
for  treatment.  He  was  advised  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  relatives  to  come  to 
the  hoepital  with  the  patient  and  his  Army 
attendants  or  to  come  the  next  day  or  so 
and  demand  their  discharge.  He  was  told 
that  every  new  admission  was  Interviewed 
and  examined  by  the  admitting  officer  or  offi- 
cer of  the  day — if  after  hours — the  physician 
assigned  to  examine  the  veteran  and  present 
him  to  staff  with  recommendation*)  and  also 
by  myself  to  determine  their  mental  status, 
likelihood  of  self-destruction,  suitability  for 
the  reception  ward,  need  for  immediate 
medical  or  psychiatric  treatment,  and  their 
suitability  for  admission  as  a  voluntary 
patient. 

"The  orlterta  for  discharge  against  medical 
advice  VM  explained  to  him.  vie,  that  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  harm  themselves  nor 
to  injure  others;  and  that  if  we  feared  cither 
of  these  and  the  family  reftised  to  cooperate, 
we  then  sent  them  to  Bellevue  or  Kings 
County  Hospital  for  commitment  under  the 
mental  hygiene  law*  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  told  that  In  every  case  of  dis- 
charge against  medical  advice  the  reception 
officer,  examiner,  and  I  cuuXerred  prior  to 
such  discharge. 

"We  dlscxissed  the  mental  hygiene  laws  of 
New  York— be.  probably  to  learn  if  I  knew 
anything  about  them— and  he  was  advised 
that  patients  committed  to  our  care  were 
never   dlaoharged  outright   but  granted  ft 


leave  of  absence  or  trial  visit.  The  man  Is 
absolutely  vicious  in  his  misstatements  re- 
garding allowing  'legally  committed  patients 
who  cannot  leave  of  their  own  free  will.' 

"I  categorically  deny  making  any  statement 
regarding  any  policy  and  emphasized  our  so- 
licitude for  them  to  remain  till  properly  dis- 
posed of.  as  stated  above,  that  they  might  re- 
ceive proper  care  and  keep  their  records 
clear  with  the  Veterans'  Administration." 

34.  That  the  first  electro-shock  instrument 
In  the  entire  veterans'  system  was  acquired 
only  in  October  of  1942  and  that  it  was  not 
until  late  in  1943  that  electro-shock  was 
widely  introduced  into  the  veterans'  mental 
hospitals. 

There  was  a  delay  in  the  procurement  of 
the  first  electric-shock  machine  for  the  re- 
search unit  at  Northport,  where  this  therapy 
was  first  administered,  because  of  priorities, 
and  this  element  delayed  the  procurement 
of  subsequent  equipment  for  the  other  neu- 
ropsychiatric  hospitals.  ^  Physicians  were 
sent  to  Northport  for  training  in  this  method 
in  November  1942,  and  immediately  steps 
were  taken  to  Introduce  this  therapy  in 
other  hospitals.  This  was  accomplished  as 
soon  as  equipment  could  be  procured  and 
ph3rsician8  trained  to  administer  it. 

36.  That  at  Northport  he  found  electro- 
shock  administered  by  a  single  physician, 
Capt.  Leon  Rnckow,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
give  the  treatment  to  several  hundred  men 
every  week;  that  Captain  Rackow's  main  Job 
was  to  care  for  the  inmates  of  an  entire  build- 
ing— 225  patients — and  that  electro-ehock 
was  Just  a  "sideline." 

As  to  this  allegation,  there  is  quoted  be- 
low the  comment  of  Colonel  Verdel: 

"This  also  is  a  misstatement.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Malsel's  visit  to  this  station  we  had 
two  physicians  assigned  to  electric-shock 
treatment,  Captain  Kashe  and  Captain 
Rackow.  and  we  were  only  treatln;*  25  patients 
with  electric  shock.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  60  patients  undergoing  electric  shock, 
and  expect  in  the  near  future  to  increase 
this  to  100.  There  are  two  physicians  as- 
signed to  one  building  that  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  electric-shock  treatment.  That  part 
of  the  allegation  which  refers  to  the  number 
of  patients  on  Captain  Rackow's  ward  Is 
correct." 

Ph3^1clans  in  veterans'  hospitals,  as  in 
other  large  Institutions  have  many  and  di- 
versified duties  to  perform,  in  addition  to 
their  specialistic  work.  This  will  continue 
until  more  medical  officers  can  be  obtained, 
and  even  then  many  will  perform  various 
functions  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  hospital  concerned. 

36.  That  at  LyoriS.  N,  J.,  electro-shock 
therapy  was  performed  by  Maj.  M.  Presberg 
who  was  also  the  roentgenologist  of  the  hos- 
pital; that  Major  Presberg  administered 
20.679  electro-.shock  trestments  in  a  slnitle 
year  and  that  "He  'treats'  as  many  as  90  cases 
in  a  single  morning — 2  minutes  per  patient 
for  this  streamlined  service." 

This  allegation  is  unawered  by  Major  Pres- 
berg. who  has  submitted  the  following 
statement : 

"At  1:30  p.  m.  I  was  Introduced  to  Mr. 
Maisel  and  directed  to  show  him  the  electric 
shock  therapy  department.  He  asked  ma 
where  I  had  received  my  training  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  electric  shock  and  I  replied 
that  I  had  received  It  at  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  Northport,  L.  I.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  number  of  treatments  we 
had  administered  at  this  facility.  I  told 
him  we  had  given  20.579  up  to  that  date 
(January  IS,  1945) .  which  was  a  period  of  ap« 
proximately  13  months. 

"Mr.  Maisel  was  given  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  technique  employed  in  this  fa- 
cility and  I  told  him  that  on  several  occa- 
sions we  had  given  as  h if h  as  90  trentmfnts 
In  one  day.    BecavHM  of  the  heavy  load  of 
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newly  admitted  patients  and  the  Rreat  de- 
mand for  beds,  we  have  treated  a  great  num- 
ber of  patiants  dally  with  very  good  resxilts. 
In  the  explanatlciu  of  the  technique  used.  It 
was  brought  out  how  quickly  electric  shock 
can  be  administered.  The  tlme-consiunlng 
aspect  of  this  form  of  therapy  ensues  only 
when  the  ward  physician  utilizes  psycho- 
therapy and  reeducation  of  the  patient. 
Anyone  who  implies  that  treating  a  large 
number  of  patients  one  right  after  the  other 
with  electric  shock,  is  doing  so  Incorrectly, 
does  not  know  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  electric-shock  therapy. 

"While  I  was  accompanying  Mr.  Malsel  to 
War  -l-C  (Inflrmiry  ward)  I  Informed  hlna 
that  I  was  also  in  charge  of  the  X-ray  depart- 
ment and  would  he  like  to  see  it.  He  de- 
clined." 

37.  That  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  "with 
the  same  Federal  pay  scales  and  far  higher 
standards  of  service,  operates  at  a  cost  of 
ta  per  day  per  patient.  Tlie  State  of  Wis- 
consin spends  $148  {>er  patient  daily  at  Its 
Mendota  Hospital  and  $1.27  at  its  Winnebago 
hospital.  Minnesota's  progressive  mental 
hospital  system  operates  at  costs  varying 
from  a  low  of  48  cents  per  patient  per  day 
to  a  high  of  79  cents.  New  York  State,  in 
the  highest-cost  area  in  the  country,  manages 
to  run  its  mental  institutions  at  a  dally  cost 
per  patient  of  84  cents."  That  In  contrast 
to  the  foregoing,  '•the  Federal  Treasury  pays 
out,  for  every  piitient  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Veterans'  mental  hospitals.  $2.24  per  day." 

The  Information  developed  on  State 
neuropsychlatric  hospitals  is  not  suflttcient 
to  make  a  complete  comparison  between  State 
neuropsychlatric  hospitals  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration neuropsychlatric  hospitals. 
However,  some  information  has  been  devel- 
oped on  State  hospitals  In  California,  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  New  York.  New  Mexico,  and 
Massachusetts.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  State  hospituls  are  crowded  the  same  as 
Veterans'  Adminiitration  hospitals;  that  they 
have  from  two  tci  three  times  as  many  pa- 
tients per  physic  an.  six  or  seven  times  as 
many  patients  per  nurse  and  more  patients 
per  attendant  than  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  that  the  food  cost  is 
approximately  33  jsercent  below  the  food 
cost  for  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
Also,  that  the  ratio  of  dentists,  technicians, 
and  dietitians  Is  much  lower  than  that  In 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 

The  reports  on  hospitals  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  Is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  more  progressive  States  In  the  care 
of  mental  patients,  indicates  that  on  account 
of  personnel  shortages,  the  hospitals  In  this 
State  are  now  cnly  rendering  custodial  care. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  very  tinfalr  to  cran- 
pare  SUte  hospital*  with  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  but  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  perhaps  most  State  Institutions  at  the 
present  are  merely  maintaining  mental  pa- 
tients and  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Is  treating  them  and  giving  them  every  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  recover. 

38.  That  by  medical  backwardness  the 
Veterans'  Mental  Hospitals  stand  Indicted  as 
third-rate  institutions  and  that  "Only  when 
It  comes  to  expenses  do  they  outdistance 
comparable  Federal  and  State  institutions." 

I  believe  the  two  items  in  the  operation 
of  any  psychiatric  ttospital  which  require  the 
most  money  are  salaries  and  food.  In  hos- 
pitals such  as  those  operated  by  States, 
there  are  much  simpler  finance,  supply,  and 
plant  maintenance  procedures  than  Is  the 
CM*  with  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
which  Involve  considerable  expenditures  and 
the  State  hospital  menus  are  generally  not 
at  all  comparable  with  ours.  Then  too.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  a  much  higher 
ratio  generally,  of  physicians,  nurses,  dieti- 
tians, technicians,  and  attendants  and  thess 
personnel  cost  money. 

\  ■ 


This  statement  made  }y  Mr.  Malsel  Is  a 
complete  mlsrepresentatK  n  of  the  true  state 
of  affairs  Insofar  as  Stat«  hospitals  are  con- 
cerned. Anyone  who  has  liad  occasion  to  con- 
trast the  type  of  service  ( Iven  In  most  State 
hospitals  and  that  given  at  our  hospitals,  will 
admit  that  there  is  no  comparison. 

39.  That  the  Veterais'  Administration 
claims  It  Is  building  hospitals  just  as  fast  as 
It  can;  that  nearly  20,000  more  beds  are  sup- 
posed to  be  under  way  a:  the  present  time. 
"But  those  familiar  with  the  record  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  know  that  build- 
ings for  498  new  beds  wer<  to  have  been  com- 
pleted at  Lyons  last  Jinuary — but  won't 
be  ready  until  June  of  th:  s  year,  at  the  earli- 
est." 

The  Veterans'  Admlnlst  ation  does  not  only 
claim  it  Is  building  hospitals  and  additions 
to  presently  operated  hcwpltals  as  fast  as  it 
can,  but  It  claims  this  to  be  a  fact.  It  also 
admits  that  the  buildini ;  program  has  not 
kept  up  with  expectations  or  pluns.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  delays  In  the  completion  of 
building  projects  Includ}  the  question  of 
priorities  for  materials,  delays  in  deliveries  of 
materials,  strikes,  manpower  shortages,  and 
certain  unforeseeable  stiucturtd  difBculties. 
The  program  calls  for  oviir  20.000  additional 
beds  to  be  made  availabl  s  before  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year,  1946,  ol  which  nearly  8.000 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  July  of  this 
year;  over  4,000  by  January.  i:)46;  5.000  by 
July,  1946:  and  the  remainder  tcward  the  end 
of  the  year.  1946.  It  is  expec-.ed  that  this 
number  of  additional  beds  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlst  ation  for  psychotic 
patients  for  the  period  cc  ncemed. 

The  building  program  it  Lyons  has  been 
delayed  for  several  reasons  Including  a  strike. 
One  of  the  three  new  biiildin(;s  should  be 
ready  for  use  by  May  15  and  the  other  two, 
several  weeks  later. 

40.  That  because  of  ovei  crowding,  hospital 
managers  Instead  of  pres!  ing  for  a  ctire,  en- 
courage discharges  at  tte  earliest  possible 
date  because  beds  must  be  ma.de  available 
for  new  patients. 

This  allegation  Is  entirely  false  and  Is  not 
supported  by  any  evident  other  than  the 
discredited  word  of  Mr.  Malsel.  All  recom- 
mendations for  discharge  from  neuropsychl- 
atric hospitals  are  made  b  r  the  medical  staff 
after  due  consideration  <  f  all  angles  of  a 
given  case.  No  patient  li  discharged  until 
he  has  attained  maximun ,  benefit  from  hos- 
pital treatment  unless  he  Is  discharged 
against  medical  advice. 

41.  That  beating  of  patients  has  been  "dis- 
continued" at  Lyons.  Bui  the  men  who  did 
the  beating  haven't  been  fired.  And  "dis- 
turbed" veterans  are  still  put  Into  "seclusion" 
or  "restraints."  Worst  of  all,  no  one  at  the 
hospital  seems  to  think  there  Is  anything 
wrong  about  all  this. 

It  is  believed  that  thers  Is  no  longer  any 
abuse  of  patients  at  Lyom.  As  a  restilt  of  a 
recent  survey  It  has  been  found  that  since 
the  Investigation  In  October  1944  a  few  In- 
stances of  mild  abuse  were  found  concerning 
which  appropriate  action  was  taken.  Fol- 
lowing  the  Investigation  a^d  based  upon  the 
evidence  obtained,  charges  were  preferred 
against  one  attendant  resulting  In  his  dis- 
missal from  the  service,  others  against  whom 
charges  would  have  been  preferred  resigned 
before  that  action  couldj  be  taken,  three 
conscientious  objectors  wei"^  returned  to  their 
civilian  public  service  cimps  and  several 
others  were  reprimanded,  admonished,  or 
cautioned. 

The  evidence  obUlned  ot  those  in  the  lat- 
ter group  tended  to  Indlcai  maltreatment  of 
patients,  but  was  not  suflclent  to  warrant 
more  drastic  action.  Charjfes  were  preferred 
against  the  chief  of  the  apute  service,  most 
of  which  the  charge  comn^ttae  failed  to  su- 
stain. However,  he  was  t^ransferred  to  an- 
other station  with  •  chaise  of  assignment. 


The  supervisor  cf  attendants  Is  to  be  trans- 
ferred where  a  suitable  place  can  be  found 
for  him.  Likewise,  the  chief  medical  officer  Is 
to  be  transferred  In  the  near  future.  The 
ward  surgeon  on  the  acute  service  has  been 
transferred  to  a  general  medical  hospital. 
As  a  result  of  the  Investigation  which  showed 
that  attendants  had  not  been  properly  in- 
structed as  to  their  duties.  Instructions  were 
Issu^  to  conduct  an  Indoctrination  course 
for  all  attendants.  This  course  has  been  op- 
erating very  successfully  at  Lyons  for  the  past 
several  months  and  it  Is  felt  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  abuse  can  be  attributed  In  large 
meastu-e  to  this  Indoctrination  course.  Fur- 
ther, a  young,  alert,  and  aggressive  psychi- 
atrist has  been  assigned  at  Lyons  as  clinical 
director  and  the  acute  service  is  now  In 
charge  of  a  capable  psychiatrist. 

Seclusion  and  other  forms  of  restraint  are 
employed  only  when  Indicated  for  the  best 
Interest  of  the  patient  concerned  and  then 
only  on  a  physician's  prescription. 

42.  That  "one  might  cite  a  Detroit  case — 
an  honorably  discharged,  wounded  veteran 
of  Guadalcanal  who  broke  Into  a  store  and 
stole  $1,500  and  a  gun.  That  man  was  on  the 
records  of  the  Dearborn  Veterans'  Hospital, 
diagnosed  as  'hysteria,  shell  shock,  war  neu- 
rosis.' But  he  was  discharged  uncured — sup- 
posedly 'harmless.'  " 

The  manager  of  our  facility  at  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  was  requested  to  furnish  a  report  on 
this  case  and  a  portion  of  his  letter  Is  quoted 
below: 

"The  author  of  the  story  undoubtedly  had 
reference  to  the  case  of  Mitchell  E.  Lodzlnskl, 
C-3.429,580,  a  World  War  n  veteran  who  was 
disabled  at  Guadalcanal  and  subsequently 
discharged  to  his  home  in  Hamtramck. 
Mich.  This  veteran  In  company  with  Arthur 
D.  Davidowicz.  also  a  World  War  11  veteran 
who  was  disabled  at  Guadalcanal  and  later 
dishonorably  discharged,  were  arrested  for 
breaking  and  entering  a  Detroit  saloon  and 
taking  cigarettes  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  When  the  story  concerning  the  ar- 
rest of  the  two  veterans  appeared  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press,  I  immediately  Instructed  our 
chief  attorney  to  visit  the  Wayne  County  Jail 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  complete  In- 
formation in  connection  with  the  Incident 
In  order  to  determine  whether  the  Veterans' 
Administration  had  fully  discharged  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  whether  the  facts  In  the 
case  appeared  to  Indicate  the  need  for  further 
action  by  such  Administration.  There  Is  at- 
tached a  thoroughly  detailed  report  on  both 
veterans  as  prepared  by  our  chief  attorney. 
There  Is  also  attached  copy  of  report  of 
neuropsychlatric  examination  m  the  case  of 
Mitchell  E.  Lodzlnskl;  also,  copy  of  last  rat- 
ing showing  a  combined  disability  rating  to 
a  degree  of  70  percent,  for  which  the  veteran 
Is  receiving  pension  In  the  amount  of  $80.60 
per  month. 

"Since  Arthur  D.  Davldowlca  was  dishon- 
orably discharged  from  the  military  service, 
he  Is  not  entitled  to  any  benefits  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  records  fall  to  In- 
dicate that  Mitchell  E.  Lodzlnskl  was  at  any 
time  a  patient  at  this  facility.  However,  on 
Way  10.  1944,  he  submitted  to  a  thorough 
examination  including  a  neuropsychlatric 
examination  In  our  out-patient  service,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  examination  hi*  pension 
was  Increased  from  60  to  70  percent. 

"Because  of  the  fact  that  both  boys  had 
been  wounded  at  Guadalcanal  the  stories 
with  reference  to  the  arraat  of  both  boys  that 
appeared  in  the  local  newspaper  created  con- 
siderable sympathy  and  as  a  result  an  official 
of  Camp  Legion,  a  rehabilitation  center 
which  was  esUbllshed  several  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Ford  and  located  within  a  short  dlstancs 
from  this  facility,  appealed  to  the  authorities 
to  dUmlss  the  charges  against  both  boys  In 
order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  rehabili- 
tate thenuslvss  at  Camp  Legion.    Since  the 
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proprietor  of  the  saloon  anii  the  local  au- 
thorities were  agreeable  to  8i<ch  action,  both 
boys  enrolled  at  Camp  Leglcn  and  it  is  my 
understandinc  that  they  are  still  there  and 
are  conducting  themselves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  authorities  at  Camp  L?gion." 

The  neuro psychiatrist  who  examined  Mr. 
Lod2^nskl  on  May  10,  1944,  made  the  diagnosis 
of  psychoneurosls.  hysteria,  war  neurosis, 
with  Inadequate  Industrial  ai  d  social  adjust- 
ment. 

43.  That  "From  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.. 
one  might  bring  up  the  case  of  another  World 
War  n  veteran  charged  wl^h  nine  crimes 
within  a  single  week.  He.  too,  was  an  un- 
cured mental  case — but  far  rrom  harmless." 

This  case  cited  by  Mr.  Malsel  has  not  been 
Identified  Doubtless  many  cases  of  this  sort 
could  be  cited. 

44.  That  every  State  In  tlie  Union  could 
produce  similar  Instances. 

This  is  probably  true. 

45.  That  the  Army  is  too  large  to  "boycott 
the  veterans'  hospitals.  Already,  thousands 
of  World  War  II  veterans  ha^  e  been  escorted 
to  the  doors  of  the  nearest  veterans'  facility 
and  discharged  Into  these  mental  man  traps. 
For  these  men — and  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  will  follow  them — 'here  Is  no  hope 
unless  the  veterans'  hospltiils  are  cleaned 
up — drastically,  thoroughly,  and  promptly." 

The  author  of  this  article  In  the  Cosmo- 
politan has  taken  unfair  advantage  of  this 
Administration,  which  Is  attempting  to  han- 
dle an  unprecedented  numbrr  of  neuropsy- 
chlatric cases  Incident  to  the  present  war.  In 
the  face  of  serious  personnel  shortages,  par-' 
tlcularly  In  the  si>eclallst  class  and  especially 
trained  psychiatrists,  nurses,  qualified  at- 
tendants, and  technicians.  Re  has  decidedly 
overemphasized  our  weaknesses  over  which 
we  have  very  little  control,  and  has  utterly 
Ignored  the  splendid  organization  of  cur  hos- 
pitals and  their  functions  wtiich  have  been 
developed  since  the  last  war.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate, and.  Indeed,  criminal,  tliat  such  vicious 
denunciations,  and  In  some  Instances  sheer 
nonsense,  can  have  such  wide  publicity. 
Certainly,  in  time  of  war  It  can  do  nothing 
but  harm  In  its  effect  upon  the  morale  of 
veterans,  their  families,  anc  those  In  the 
armed  services. 

As  to  Mr.  Malsel's  recomm-mdatlons  con- 
tained In  his  article  In  the  April  Cosmopoli- 
tan, the  following  comments  are  submitted: 
1.  That  "under  our  form  of  government, 
the  means  are  available  for  a  rapid  and 
permanent  cure  of  such  a  situation." 

I  believe  I  am  In  a  position  to  assure  you 
that  the  neuropsychlatric  hoipltals  operated 
by  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratl  m  are  emphat- 
ically not  represented  by  Mr.  Malsel.  Be- 
ing maintained  as  they  are  n.iw  with  short- 
ages of  personnel,  some  subg'ade  personnel, 
and  with  an  unprecedented  idmlsslon  rate, 
many  problems  naturally  arise.  However, 
the  high  standard  of  medical  treatment  has 
been  held  and  our  hospitals  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  best  In  the  ccuntry. 

a.  That  "The  Tresldent  can,  by  Executive 
order,  place  the  running  of  these  hospitals — 
as  a  wartime  emergency  measure — in  capable 
hands.  He  can  call  upon  the  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  act  as  temporary  'receivers' 
for  these  hospitals." 

Inasmuch  as  our  hosptals  are  solvent,  no 
temporary  "receivers"  are  Indicated. 

3.  That  "Congress,  through  Its  committees 
on  veterans'  legislation,  can  Institute  an  Im- 
mediate Investigation  of  all  the  veterans' 
hospitals— to  root  out  the  ln(  ompetents,  lay 
bare  the  failures  and  bring  fdrth  the  advice 
of  the  best  medical  and  administrative 
brains  in  the  country." 

An  investigation  of  otir  hcspltals  is  now 
being  conducted  by  the  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 


4.  That  "immediately,  without  waiting  for 
long-term  reforms,  the  building  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  be  speeded 
up." 

The  building  program  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  being  speeded  up  insofar  as 
is  possible. 

5.  That  "immediately,  the  overcrowding 
can  be  relieved  by  using  resort  hotels  as  hos- 
pitals— as  the  Army  and  Navy  do." 

The  conversion  of  resort  hotels  as  hospitals 
for  neuropsychlatric  cases  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, require  as  much  time  as  the  building  of 
new  buildings. 

6.  That  "immediately,  bad  food  can  be  re- 
placed by  good  food." 

As  to  this  recommendation,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  given  much  thought  to 
the  food  service  In  its  neuropsychlatric  hos- 
pitals and  takes  great  pride  In  the  system 
v^hich  has  been  developed  which  embraces 
the  various  types  of  service  applicable  to  the 
different  patient  groups.  First  of  all,  the  best 
food  obtainable  is  purchased  and  at  all  hos- 
pitals; it  Is  prepared  by  experienced  cooks  un- 
der the  supervision  of  competent  dietitians. 
The  ambulatory  continued  treatment  type  of 
patient  take  their  meals  in  the  general  dining 
hall,  being  served  by  cafeteria  or  plate  method, 
either  of  which  assures  hot  food.  Patients  on 
the  receiving  ward,  the  acute  service,  and  the 
general  Infirmary  service  are  served  In  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  the  general  dining 
hall,  from  electrically  heated  food  carts  which 
are  loaded  in  the  main  kitchen.  Bed  pa- 
tients, such  as  those  under  treatment  on  the 
tuberctilosls  service,  the  general  medical  serv- 
ice, and  the  most  infirm  group  are  served  their 
meals  on  trays  which  are  prepared  in  the 
main  kitchen  or  in  the  diet  kitchen  on  the 
ward  and  sent  to  the  patients  in  electrically 
heated  tray  conveyors. 

7.  That  "outmoded  methods  can  be  re- 
placed by  modern  medicine." 

Through  liaison  with  the  National  Research 
Council  which  has  brought  together  the  lead- 
ers in  clinical  and  research  medicine  for  con- 
sultative advice  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
through  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by 
the  members  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Administrator  and  Medical  Director, 
those  in  the  medical  and  hospital  service  of 
^e  Veterans'  Administration  have  had  the 
unique  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly  In- 
formed In  regard  to  the  many  new  develop- 
ments which  the  science  of  medicine  has  con- 
tributed. By  these  two  particular  means.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  physicians  through- 
out the  Veterans'  Administration  are  being 
kept  thoroughly  informed  of  the  advances 
made  in  war  medicine  and  rehabilitation  and 
that  new  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
are  Instituted  as  their  value  is  demonstrated. 

8.  That  "callous,  incompetent,  or  brutal 
employees  can  be  replaced  by  top-notch  men 
detailed  from  the  armed  services — which  have 
already  bailed  out  the  hlndsighted  Veterans' 
Administration  by  the  loan  of  more  than 
7,000  troops  and  hundreds  of  physicians." 

Troops  have  been  detailed  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  over  half  of  ovu  neuropsychlatric 
hospitals  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  attendants 
and  more  are  being  assigned  as  the  need  arises. 

9.  That  over  a  longer  term,  new  and  com- 
petent administrators  can  convert  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  into  modern  medical  centers, 
attractive  to  the  beet  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. 

The  character  of  any  hospital  or  medical 
center  is  primarily,  If  not  wholly,  dependent 
upon  the  calibre  of  the  physicians  who  serve 
lu  such  Institutions.  In  our  neuropsychlatric 
hospitals  we  havt  many  excellently  trained 
physicians  and  psychiatrists,  but  we  also  have 
others  who  are  not  so  well  trained  and  many, 
who.  after  the  war.  will  likely  leave  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  snter  private  prac- 
tice. Many  of  this  latter  group  and  the  best 
of  tba  recent  graduates  of  grade  A  medical 


schools  are  of  the  type  we  want  as  permanent 
medical  officers.  However,  unless  some  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  create  an  Independent  med- 
ical service  of  some  kind  within  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  will  be  as  attractive 
from  every  standpoint  as  the  regular  estab- 
lishments in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public 
Health  Service,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain 
the  type  of  young  physicians  so  urgently 
needed,  in  any  appreciable  numbers.  Per- 
haps the  chief  advantage  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  the  privilege  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  selecting  those  who  would 
constitute  the  service,  the  criteria  of  which 
would  be  second  to  no  other  Federal  stand- 
ards. In  my  opinion,  now  is  the  time  to 
create  such  a  permanent  service,  in  order  to 
attract  physicians  from  the  armed  forces  who 
are  seeking  a  career  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

10.  That  "They  can  encourage  research 
and  postgraduate  study.  They  can  replace 
backwardness  and  brutality  with  the  kind  of 
medical  treatment  that  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple have  always  intended  our  veterans  to  re- 
ceive." 

Regarding  research  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, it  is  my  understanding  that 
consideration  was  being  given  before  the  war 
to  the  establishment  of  a  research  and  teach- 
ing institute.  Conditions  which  have  arisen 
since  have  necessarily  postponed  such  a  proj- 
ect. As  to  postgraduate  study  for  our  phy- 
sicians, many  were  assigned  to  special  courses 
of  instruction  in  a  variety  of  specialties  be- 
fore the  war  but  when  personnel  shortages 
began  to  be  felt,  such  courses  had  to  be  dis- 
continued. However,  such  postgraduate 
study  for  our  physicians  is  now  being  re- 
sumed and  as  many  medical  officers  as  can 
be  spared  for  such  training  are  to  be  so  as- 
signed. 


Welfare  of  the  Indians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

'   or  NEW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Friday.  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  hereby  Insert  a  resolution 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  Mai'ch  21,  1945, 
and  concurred  in  without  amendment  by 
the  assembly : 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  through- 
out the  entire  period  following  its  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1788  has 
expended  largely  of  Its  means  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Indians  within  lu  borders  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  and  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  therein,  by  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  highways  through 
the  Indian  reservations  within  the  State,  for 
the  support  of  Indigent  Indians  and  the  im- 
provement of  health  and  sanitary  conditions 
among  these  people  on  their  reservations,  all 
without  expense  to  the  Indians  or  to  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  Indian  residents  of  reservations  with- 
in the  SUte  of  New  York  have  formulated 
an  adequate  system  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment, protection,  and  regulation  of  such  res- 
ervttions  or  for  the  regulation  of  relations 
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between  Indians  and  other  residents  of  the 
State:  and 

Whereas  recent  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  challenging  the  right  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Indians 
within  the  State  have  endangered  a  success- 
ful continuance  of  the  services  being  per- 
formed by  the  State  and  the  creation  of  more 
harmonious  relations  between  Indians  and 
other  citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  {if  the  senate  concur).  That  the 
Congrass  of  the  United  States  be,  and  It 
hereby  is.  respectfully  memorialized  and  ur- 
gently requested  to  enact  legislation  declar- 
ing the  Indians  within  the  State  of  New  York, 
whether  residing  within  or  without  any  of 
the  reservations  within  such  State,  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  In  all  respects  excepting  only  those 
matters  wherein  jurisdiction  has  been  or 
hereafter  shall  be  expressly  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  res- 
olutions be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of 
state  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Sijeaker  of  the  Federal  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York. 

By  order  of  the  assembly: 

Aksuct  B.  Bokkowssi. 

Clerk. 

In  senate.  March  23.  1945. 

Concurred  in  without  amendment. 

By  order  of  the  senate: 

WnxiAM  S.  King.  Clerfc. 


H.  R.2536 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  from  all  over  the  State  of 
North  Dakota,  which  I  represent  at  large, 
I  am  receiving  almost  continuous  ap- 
proval of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Bulwinkie  bill  or  H.  R.  2536. 

I  have  this  day  received  from  the  North 
Dakota  Stockmen's  Association,  a  very 
important  organization  in  our  State,  res- 
olutions favorable  to  this  bill. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord,  I  include 
herewith  these  resolutions: 

DicKiHSON.  N.  Dak.,  May  19,  1945. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
lt«  report  to  Congress  in  1944  recommended 
that  rate-making  processes  of  common  car- 
riers should  be  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
antitrust  law  prosecution  and  should  be  sub- 
ject of  adequate  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  This  recommenda- 
tion followed  initiation  of  suits  against  the 
railroads  for  violation  of  the  antitnist  laws 
by  the  antitrust  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Justice.  We  have  complete  confidence  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  carriers  have  been 
regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
miaalon  and  believe  that  the  Transportaticn 
Act  passed  by  Congress  in  1920  should  be 
amended  to  prevent  any  uncertainty  as  to 
which  Government  agency  shall  regulate 
the  earrlera.  It  U  obvloois  that  the  railroads 
cannot  follow  the  mandates  of  one  Govern- 
ment agency  a  tn  dotng  so  they  make  them- 


Dakota  Stock- 


selves  liable  to  prosecution  ty  another  Gov- 
ernment agency:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Nortt 
men's  Association  go  on  recdrd  as  approving 
the  principles  of  the  Bulwl^kle  bill  (H.  R. 
2536)  now  before  Congress  Itnd  that  we  re- 
spectfully request  Congressmen  Lemki  and 
Robertson,  and  Senators  Lakgkb  and  Youwo 
to  support  this  bill;  and  be  it 

Further  resolved,  That  onu  secretary  Is 
hereby  Instructed  to  send  c^py  of  this  reso- 
lution to  said  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  North  Dakota,  and  also 'to  Congressman 
Lea,  chairman  ol  Committ^  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  befpre  whoee  com- 
mittee hearings  on  this  bill 
further  request  Mr.  Lka  to  1^ 
lution  in  the  record  of  testU 
the  bUl,  it  being  impossible 
tion  to  send  a  representative 
sonaily  at  the  hearing. 

NoBTB  Dakota 

Stockmen  k  Association, 
By  J.  C.  Eaton,  Prdsident. 
L.  E.  A«ndt,  Se^etary. 


Jill  be  held,  and 
^clude  this  reso- 
lony  offered  for 
(or  this  associa- 
to  testify  per- 


Writing  OB  tlie  Wail 
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HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  7l  1945 

Mr.  GATHINGS.    Mr.  £  peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remar  :s  in  the  Reg- 
ORD.   I   Include   the   folio  ving   editorial 
from  the  Washington  Pest  of  June  3 
1945; 


<f 


and 
^en 


warriNO  on  the  Wall 

President  Truman's  factual 
Unlfd  States  plans  for 
war  rains  upon  the  heads 
hammer  blows  no  less  devastj  t 
of  our  B-29's  over  Tokyo 
President's   message   was   gi 
form  of  a  report  to  Congress 
can    people.     But    it    must 
marlly  intended   as  a  post 
to  the  Japanese.     Indeed,  he 
direct  and  forceful  language 
render  can  save  their  countr 
of  ruin  which  they  have  see  i 
many    as    a    result    of 
resistance. 

Not  for  a  moment  did  the 
estimate  the  magnitude  of 
facing  in  the  Far  East.     Th( 
have  more  than  4.000.000 
a  force  larger   than   the 
to    assemble   on    the    Westeijn 
others  are  waiting  to  be  callel 
not  yet  met  the  main  body 
army.    Most  of  those  we  hav< 
Ing  with  fanatical  zeal,  a 
with    Intelligence.     While 
force  has  suffered  enormous 
it  must  defend  has  shrunk 
given  the  enemy  a  density  of 
or  five  times  as  great  as  It 
coupled  with  the  delirium  ol 
clde  attacks  as  our  forces 
Islands,  makes  It  necessary 
heavy  American  losses. 

The  point  is  that  we  can 
losses  essential  to  the 
victory,  palnfxil   though   they 
Japanese,  too,  have  the 
great  losses — their  casual  ties 
nlng  tlx  times  as  great  as 
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chance  for  victory,  !f  they  ever  had  one.  long 
since  disappeared.  The  end  in  sight  for 
them  can  be  only  ruin  if  they  persist  in  fight- 
ing to  the  last  division.  President  Truman 
has  now  made  plain  that  we  shall  firht  them 
with  an  army  of  7,000.000  men  equippod  as  no 
other  army  In  history  has  been.  We  shall 
throw  Into  the  battle  air  power  that  will 
dwarf  even  the  mighty  raids  that  have  al- 
ready leveled  Tokyo.  Japan's  production  fa- 
cilities will  be  smashed.  Her  transportation 
will  be  paralyzed.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  Impending  catastrophe  for  Japan,  except 
surrender.  All  the  President  needed  to  do 
to  hammer  that  jxjint  home  was  to  outline 
actual  battle  plans  now  being  put  into  effect 
in  the  Pacific. 

Many  Americans  will  doubtless  feel  that 
an  army  of  7,000,000  men  is  larger  than 
necessary  to  bring  the  Japs  to  their  knees. 
But  the  President  is  doubtless  thinking  in 
terms  of  maximum  strength  to  end  the  war 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  war  is  still  to 
be  an  all-out  effort  In  the  sense  of  using  all 
the  men  and  equipment  that  we  can  trans- 
port across  the  Pacific.  That  is  sound  policy 
even  If  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  effec- 
tively employed  is  overemphasized  at  this 
time.  It  is  well  to  let  the  Japs  know  from 
the  very  beginning  of  our  great  offensive  the 
magnitude  of  the  power  to  be  used  against 
them. 

We  still  hope  that  this  stepped-up  offensive 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  attack  in 
the  sphere  of  political  warfare.  President 
Truman  again  held  cut  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple the  assurance  that  "we  have  no  desire 
or  Intention  to  destroy  or  enslave"  them. 
But  he  also  repeated  the  vague  demand  for 
"unconditional  surrender."  We  think  that 
the  price  the  Japanese  must  pay  for  their 
offense  against  humanity  should  be  made 
much  more  definite  than  that.  The  winning 
powers  should  tell  the  Japanese  In  simple 
and  positive  terms  what  they  must  do  to  stop 
the  slaughter  of  their  people  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  homeland.  Those  terms  must 
necessarily  Include,  as  we  have  previously 
noted,  stripping  Japan  of  her  gains  by  con- 
quest as  well  as  complete  demilitarization 
of  that  country.  But  millions  of  Japanese 
are  likely  to  prefer  these  harsh  terms  to 
utter  destruction.  We  should  encourage 
them  to  throw  off  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  the  military  rule  that  Is  leading 
them  to  their  doom,  and  thus  avoid  paying 
a  higher  price  than  neces.sary  for  the  kind  of 
victory  that  is  essential  to  future  peace  In 
the  Pacific. 


The  Meaning  of  Lidice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  word 
"Lidice"  will  always  signify  to  all  men 
everywhere  the  inexorable  operation  of 
eternal  justice. 

Lidice  was  a  small  Czechoslovakian 
town  whose  men  were  swiftly  murdered, 
whose  women  and  children  were  led 
away  to  the  slow  death  of  concentration 
camps,  and  whose  buildings  were  leveled 
to  the  ground  by  a  sudden  manifestation 
of  Nazi  brutality. 

The  numerical  loss  of  life  In  the  de- 
struction of  Lidice  was  small  in  com- 
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parison  to  the  depopulation  of  Poland. 
Other  villages  in  Greece,  in  Yugoslavia, 
in  France,  and  in  Norway  have  been 
annihilated.  It  was  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime  against  Lidice  which  aroused 
the  wrath.of  every  free  people.  This  was 
a  terrible  slaughter  of  innocents,  but  in- 
nocents had  been  slain  in  wholesale  lots 
elsewhere.  We  have  had  many  betray- 
ers of  nations.  Yet,  they  are  all  known 
by  the  name  of  one  twentieth  century 
Judas — Quisling.  V/e  have  had  many  in- 
stances of  the  resistance  of  a  few  brave 
men  against  hordes  of  aggressors.  We 
call  them  after  the  scene  of  one  such 
battle — Bataan.  As  Quisling  has  become 
the  symbol  of  treason,  as  Bataan  has  be- 
come the  symbol  of  bravery,  so  Lidice  has 
become  the  symbol  of  Czechoslovakia's 
resurrection  as  a  nation. 

Czechoslovaks— crushed  to  earth  by 
their  Nazi  oppressor — have  risen  from 
their  bondage.  Heydrlck,  the  hangman, 
is  dead,  executed  by  Czechoslovak  pa- 
triots. Himmler,  Heydrick's  infamous 
master,  is  dead  by  his  own  hand. 
Daluege,  who  ordered  the  razing  of 
Lidice,  is  a  prisoner  of  the  British. 
Justice  is  being  meted  out  to  Lidice's 
murderers. 

It  has  been  3  years  since,  on  June  10, 
1942,  a  Nazi  column  roared  Into  the 
peaceful  Czechoslovak  village.  In  those 
3  years,  Cz'^cho.slovakia  has  been  liber- 
ated and  Germany  has  been  defeated. 
Events  of  world-shaking  importance 
have  transpired.  Where,  3  years  ago, 
we  were  fighting  desperate  rearguard 
actions  against  the  victory-glutted  Jap- 
anese in  the  Southwest  Pacific,  we  are 
now  disposing  of  the  beaten  remnants 
of  the  enemy  on  Okinawa — 350  miles 
from  Japan — and  mounting  ever-in- 
creasing aerial  assaults  against  the  Jap- 
anese home  islands. 

In  the  mids  t  of  these  changes,  these 
achievements,  the  message  of  Lidice  has 
not  been  forgotten.  We  still  hear  and 
heed  the  message  of  the  martyred  vil- 
lage. The  basic  righteousness  of  peace- 
ful men  cannot  be  destroyed.  It  will  be 
reborn.  It  will  rise  again.  The  sheer 
evil  of  Nazi  killers  has  brought  down 
just  retribution  upon  them.  The  sacred 
duty  of  this  generation  to  posterity  is 
to  see  that  the  forces  responsible  for 
the  crime  against  Lidice  shall  not  again 
terrorize  the  humble  folk  of  nations  now 
rededicated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom. 


The  Auto  Industry  After  the  War— A  Pro- 
gram Adopted  by  the  International  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  UAW-CIO,  April 
20,  1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  7, 1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
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submit  a  program  and  a  plan  adopted  by 
the  international  executive  board  of  the 
UAW-CIO  on  April  20,  1945.  This 
UAW-CIO  plan  is  known  as  the  Thomas 
plan,  and  is  named  after  R.  J.  Thomsis, 
president  of  the  UAW-CIO.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical program  for  reconversion  in  the  auto 
and  aircraft  industries,  and  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Auto  Industry  Aptee  the  War — A  Pbo- 
CBAM  Adopted  by  the  Intern ational  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  UAW-CIO,  April  20,  1945 
The  workers  and  the  machines  of  the  auto 
and  aircraft  industries  have  been  meeting 
the  gigantic  production  assignments  of  war. 
By  the  time  the  war  is  over  the  900,000  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  plants  of  the 
automobile  Industry  will  have  produced  well 
over  $30,000,000,000  worth  of  munitions. 
From  the  aircraft  industry  warplanes  have 
been  coming  at  a  rate  of  100.000  every  12 
months — twice  the  50,000-a-year  goal  which 
prompted  the  derision  of  the  "experts"  when 
it  waa  first  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt. 
There  are  now  2  auto  workers  for  every 
1  employed  In  1940.  and  about  15  for  every 
1  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  aircraft  Indxis- 
try  in  that  year.  Government  funds  have 
served  to  double  the  productive  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  auto  industry  and  to  mul- 
tiply that  of  the  aircraft  Industry  many 
times  over. 

Our  union,  the  UAW-CIO.  has  always  held 
that  to  scrap  this  equipment  and  consign 
these  workers  to  unemployment  after  the 
war  would  be  unforgivable  waste  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  precious  resources.  For  us  vic- 
tory has  never  meant  the  return  to  so  tragic 
a  state  of  "normalcy."  Defeat  of  the  Axis 
on  the  world's  battlefields  must  banish  the 
prewar  social  insanity  of  idle  men  and  rust- 
ing machines  and  ever-widening  circles  of 
human  misery.  It  was  in  these  conditions 
that  the  roots  of  fascism  were  planted;  It 
will  be  from  such  conditions — if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  come  again — that  fascism  can  be 
resurrected  even  after  shattering  military 
defeat. 

A.S  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  only  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death.  "Victory,  without  the  use 
for  abundance  of  the  powers  we  have  de- 
veloped In  production  for  war,  would  be,  in- 
deed, a  hollow  victory." 

Such  "use  for  abundance  of  the  powers  we 
have  developed  in  production  lor  war"  is  not 
now  contemplated  by  major  corporations  of 
the  automobile  Industry.  In  defense  of  this 
position  a  spokesman  for  one  of  these  cor- 
porations has  stated.  "One  of  the  most  ab- 
surd of  current  fallacies  is  the  Idea  that 
everyone  has  the  right  to  a  Job." 

Spokesmen  lor  the  Industry  do  foresee  a 
brief  postwar  boom — with  production  reach- 
ing a  peak  of  6,000,000  units  per  year,  to  be 
sold  at  25  to  30  percent  above  1942  prices. 
This  Is  expected  to  last  for  no  more  than  2 
years  while  we  work  off  the  replacement  de- 
mand created  by  4  years  in  which  no  pas- 
senger cars  rolled  off  the  indxistry's  assembly 
lines. 

When  those  easy  pickings  are  over,  the  in- 
dustry plans  to  beat  a  quick  retreat  to  nor- 
malcy. Production  Is  expected  to  fall  back 
to  the  level  of  the  late  1930's— between  3,500,- 
000  and  4.500.000  cars  and  trucks  per  year. 

This  is  a  plain  invitation  to  social  and 
economic  disaster.  Such  levels  of  production 
would  allow  for  employment  for  little  more 
than  half  the  number  of  workers  now  on 
Industry  pay  rolls. 

Such  normalcy  would  contribute  at  least 
one-half  million  Jobless  auto  workers  to  the 
total  of  18.000.000  unemployed  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Conunerce  has 
prophesied  will  come  If  the  Nation  is  allowed 
to  sink  back  to  its  1940  levels  of  production. 


For  the  communities  dependent  on  the 
auto  Industry  and  Its  workers  this  outlook 
spells  defeat  and  disaster.  Business,  agricul- 
ture, and  industries  which  prosper  with  high 
pay  rolls  w^ould  face  paralysis  from  their 
recession. 

JOES  FOR    1,000,000   AUTO  WORKERS 

We  know  the  productive  capacity  of  our 
industry.  We  have  studied  Its  possible  post- 
war markets.  It  Is  our  conviction  that  5  years 
after  the  end  of  this  war  not  4.500,000  but 
10.000,000  cars  and  trucks  should  be  coming 
annually  from  the  plants  of  cur  industry. 
And  right  now,  as  we  take  the  first  steps 
toward  reconversion,  our  sights  mtost  be  set 
on  no  lowe  goals.  The  whole  process  of  re- 
conversion should  be  geared  to  this — not  to 
a  relapse  into  unemployment,  with  men  and 
machines  thrown  on  the  junk  piles  of  In- 
dustry. 

At  10,000,000  units  per  year  the  Industry 
would  give  employment  to  between  900.000 
and  1,000,000  workers.  This  has  been  rotoghly 
the  Industry's  wartime  level  of  employment. 
It  must  become  Its  peacetime  employment 
If  the  need  of  the  country  and  the  world  for 
motor  transport  Is  to  be  met,  and  if  the 
Industry  is  to  shoulder  its  full  share  of  60,- 
000,000  Jobs  in  peacetime  America. 

No  one  can  question  that  the  manpower, 
the  Industrial  skills,  and  the  productive  ca- 
pacity for  such  output  Is  on  hand.  Even  in 
Its  best  prewar  years  the  industry  never  ap- 
proached capacity  operation.  Conservatively 
estimated  the  prewar  capacity  of  the  indus- 
try was  well  above  6,000,000  units  per  year. 

Since  1940  new  machine  tools  and  new 
plants  have  b3en  buUt  to  the  value  of  II.- 
100.000,000 — ^a  100-percent  increase.  Some  of 
this  may  not  be  Immediately  convertible  to 
auto  production.  It  may  be  difficult,  for  in- 
stance, to  convert  midwestern  bomber  plant* 
to  the  production  of  coupes.  But  at  least 
80  percent  of  Industry's  new  equipment — 
such  as  the  grinders,  the  lathes,  the  milling 
machines,  and  the  heat-treat  furnaces — are 
direct  additions  to  automotive-production 
capacity. 

The  mammoth  new  aircraft  engine  plant 
operated  by  the  Chrysler  Corp.  could,  by 
Itself,  more  than  meet  the  demand  for  auto 
and  truck  engines  for  the  entire  auto  Indus- 
try during  a  normal  year. 

To  produce  10.000,000  units  per  year  would 
require  no  expansion  In  basic  productive 
capacity.  Some  work  in  reorganization 
would  be  needed  and  some  planning  to  open 
up  isolated  bottlenecks  in  the  supply  lines  of 
the  Industry.  These  wovUd  be  no  more  than 
Incidental  meastires  required  to  mobilize  for 
car  production  in  the  already  existing  power 
of  the  industry  for  the  casting,  forging,  ma- 
chining, stamping,  and  assembling  of  metal 
products.  An  industry  which  has  turned  out 
26  percent  of  the  Nation's  vast  war  equip- 
ment can  readily  switch  that  productive 
power  to  the  annual  production  of  10.000,000 
cars  and  trucks.  No  one  can  seriously  ques- 
tion that  such  capacity  exists. 

the  problem  or  the  market 
When  Industry  executives  assume  that 
capacity  will  not  be  used,  they  assume  that 
the  buying  power  of  the  average  American 
will  shrink  back  to  approximately  its  prewar 
levels.  They  assume  a  return  to  the  nor- 
malcy of  economic  Insecurity  and  cancerous 
social  misery.  Their  major  premise  is  the 
inevitability  of  the  narrow  markets  which 
stifled  output  during  the  1920's. 

In  our  planning  for  the  postwar  world  we 
do  not  assume  such  conditions.  Instead  W4 
are — along  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people — fighting  for  the  materiali- 
zation of  an  opposing  conception:  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  common  ma  a 
throughout  the  world  will  rise  to  new  and 
unprecedented  heights  as  a  direct  result  of 
victory  in  the  world  struggle  for  humanity. 
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Nona^cultural  wages  and  salaries  of  the 
American  people  are  now  running  at  over 
$100,000,000  000  per  year,  more  than  twice 
the  prewar  level.  Savings  have  already  been 
accimiulated  to  the  amoxint  of  »140  000,000.- 
000.  This  means  buying  power  beyond  any- 
thin,  the  Nation  ever  reached  before. 

We  give  our  full  support  to  the  program  of 
the  National  CIO,  which  proposes  to  maintain 
and  extend  this  purchasing  power  against 
the  threat  of  deflation  when  the  load  of  Gov- 
ernment war  buying  is  lifted  and  full  re- 
conversion begins.  We  propose  that  this  be 
done  by  a  national  program  which  will — 

1.  Maintain  firm  price  controls  through  the 
reconversion  jieriod  until  such  time  as  sup- 
plies of  consumer  goods  match  demand.  In- 
flation must  not  be  allowed  to  wipe  out  the 
buying  power  of  the  people's  savings  and 
Income. 

2.  Carry  through  a  speedy  reconversion 
aimed  at  a  90.000  000  Job  economy.  Speed  in 
reconversion  tot^ether  with  more  adequate 
unemployment  compensation  and  other  so- 
cial eecurlty  benefits  will  avoid  draining  pur- 
chasing power  away  In  change-over  unem- 
ployment. 

3.  Adjxist  the  Nation's  tax  program  to  pro- 
tect mass  purchasing  power. 

4  Bring  immediate  and  substantial  wage 
Increases.  If  living  costs  are  Increased,  or  if 
there  u  a  decline  In  weekly  earnings  for 
workers  remaining  employed  during  recon- 
version, the  result  will  be  a  disastrous  drop  In 
wage  and  salary  income.  It  is  essential  that 
wage  Increases  be  provided  from  industry  s 
mounting  profits  in  order  to  bring  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  national  Income  needed 
to  make  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  good 
postwar  customers  for  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican Industry. 

For  the  same  reason  farm  Income,  too. 
must  be  protected  against  the  threat  of  defla- 
tion. 

5.  Establish  the  annual  wage  in  all  Indus- 
tries. Stability  of  employment  and  Income 
for  American  workers  will  mean  sTablllty  of 
production,  sales,  and  profits  for  indtistry  and 
business   throughout   the  country. 

6.  Give  fuU'^vernment  support  to  needed 
public  works.  Projects  such  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway,  program  for  improved  roads, 
auport  faculties,  hospitals  and  schools  mvist 
be  prepared  to  meet  reconversion  vmemploy- 
ment  and  to  counterbalance  downward 
trends  in  the  postwar  business  cycle.  Such 
projecu  serve  to  create  Jobs  in  private  indus- 
try and  thus  guarantee  free  enterprise   the 

^  conditions  imder  which  It  can  achieve  full 
employment. 

7.  Develop  new  industries.  The  aircraft 
Industry  has  no  more  than  scratched  the  sur- 
face of  its  postwar  possibUlties.  Improyed 
techniques  and  facilities  will  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  additional  Jobs  in  aircraft 
manufacturing  and   transport  services. 

8.  Carry  through  the  United  Nanons'  pro- 
gram of  world  political  and  economic  coop- 
eration. The  tremendous  markets  of  world 
reconstruction  and  development  can  be 
opened  for  us  through  the  Bretton  Woods 
and  Dumbarton  Oaks  agreements.  Only 
through  such  foreign  trade  can  the  predic- 
tion and  savings  created  by  a  full  employ- 
ment economy  be  absorbed.  This  trade  can 
be  the  margin  between  a  drop  into  economic 
chaos  and  a  steadily  expanding  prosperity. 

9.  Promote  sound  Industrial  relations.  In 
their  adherence  to  the  recent  labor-manage- 
ment charter,  representatives  of  the  major- 
ity group  of  American  industrialists  have 
shown  their  farsightedness.  They  know  that 
fxill  production  and  emplo]rment  cannot  be 
obtained  by  declarations  of  war  upon  labor 
and  the  Institution  of  collective  bargaining. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  automobUe 
tndustry  czecutlTes  have  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  repudiate  the  labor-management 
cl>*rter  In  the  reckless  hops  of  bringing  about 
a  psacstlms  ladustrlal  war  aimed  at  bring- 


ing back  the  open  shop.  How  well  these 
reactionary  employers  uncierstand  the  con- 
sequences of  this  Is  demoastrated  by  their 
sharp  repudiation  of  the  g^al  of  postwar  full 
employment.  They  know  that  full  produc- 
tion and  industrial  civil  war  do  not  mix,  and 
they  prefer  the  latter 

The  UAW-CIO  seeks  (harmonious  and 
peaceful  relations  with  Industry,  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  progress  of  the  Nation.  But 
we  now  serve  notice  that  our  full  power  will 
be  mobilized  for  the  defensr  of  our  union  and 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining  If  the 
actions  of  Irresponsible  employers  make  it 
necessary. 

These  are  key  national  pJllcles  for  60.000.- 
000  postwar  Jobs.  They  are  policies  in  which 
the  interests  of  labor,  agriculture,  business, 
and  industry  can  find  common  ground.  As 
the  days  of  reconversion  coiie  ever  nearer  the 
people,  as  a  whole,  look  t^  government  for 
speedy  and  decisive  action  for  this  program. 

INDUSTRY   POSSIB  XJTIES 

These  broad  national  po  icies  provide  the 
framework  within  which  th  b  problems  of  our 
in  ;stry  can  find  solution.  In  addition,  ^e- 
ciflc  responsibilities  must  b<  faced  for  the  in- 
dustry Itself  if  It  is  to  c<  in  tribute  its  full 
share  toward  the  Nation's  pjstwar  goals. 

We  propose  the  foUowinf  : 

1.  A  policy  of  price  reductions  rather  than 
Increases.  I;  was  by  a  low  price  policy  that 
the  Industry  multiplied  iti  production  and 
employment  levels  many  t  mes  over  in  the 
days  of  its  most  vigorous  di  velopment.  New 
home  and  foreign  markets  are  yet  to  be 
tapped  by  renewed  concentration  on  high- 
volume,  low-cost  production. 

2.  Disposal  of  Governm  mt-owncd  plant 
through  policies  geared  into  a  program  for 
60,000,000  Jobs  and  fully  ca  culated  to  break 
down  restrictive  monopoly  ]  iractices. 

The  DAW-CIO  calls  for  tie  establishment 
of  boards  under  the  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istration, representative  of  labor,  industry, 
and  government,  to  explore  postwar  uses  of 
Government-owned  plants  No  adequate 
study  has  yet  been  given  DAW-CIO  pro- 
posals that  excess  aircraft  p  ants  be  used  for 
the  production  of  prefabrlci  ted  housing  and 
housing  units.    Such  a  stud  7  must  be  made. 

3.  Equal  pay  for  equal  wor  c  throughout  the 
industry,  to  check  the  dls -uptive  effect  of 
wage  competition  among  the  areas  and  plants 
of  the  Industry,  so  sharply  accentuated  by 
the  present  area  bracket  system  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board. 

4.  Rapid  technological  improvement  in  mo- 
tor cars.  The  use  of  new  materials  and  tech- 
niques should  create  new  c«rs  which  will  be 
safer,  more  efficient,  and  more  economical 
than  any  before  operated.  Decreased  fuel 
constimptlon  is  necessary  if  oil  resources  are 
rjt  to  be  depleted  within  i  short  span  of 
years.  A  revival  of  real  competition  in  this 
area  among  auto  manufactiters  is  essential 
Existing  governmental  pes  war  guarantees 
against  low  profits  should  give  ample  lee- 
way for  full  technological  development  by  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  jroducers  of  the 
Industry. 

5.  Jobs  for  returning  veterans  In  postwar 
Industry  with  special  comp»nsatlon  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  UAWs  proposal  for  a 
6-month  veterans'  bonus  amounting  to  20 
percent  of  standard  rates. 

6.  Establishment  of  an  eODnomic  council, 
with  the  participation  of  labiar  and  manage- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
facts  regarding  the  econon^c  problems  of 
the  auto  Industry  and  recomiiiendlng  policies 
based  on  such  investigational  which  shall  be 
to  the  interests  of  the  Industry  and  the 
Nation.  T 

7.  A  special  committee  to  1^  set  up  by  the 
World  Labor  Conference  to]  consider  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  wortd  demand  for 
automotive  transporUtion.  t^rom  such  de- 
liberations may  come  proposes  for  expand- 


ing the  market  for  automobiles  through  ad- 
justments in  the  tariff,  tax,  and  wage  policies 
of  various  nations,  and  for  working  out  in- 
ternational credit  arrangements  under  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement  for  the  financing 
of  such  international  purchases. 

The  purpose  of  such  discussions  shall  be 
to  assure  an  expanding  market  In  which  the 
United  States  will  have  its  normal  and  neces- 
sary share.  It  must  be  recognized  that  max- 
imum industrial  development  in  foreign 
countries  presents  no  threat  of  international 
ccMnpetition,  but  rather  the  sound  basis  for 
world  expansion  of  employment  and  the 
heightening  of  living  standards. 

Through  the  accomplishment  of  measures 
such  as  these  the  future  of  the  auto  Industry 
and  of  the  auto  worker  may  be  made  secure. 
Our  program  is  part  of  a  national  program  for 
60.000.000  Jobs.  We  urge  industry,  Govern- 
ment, and  the  public  to  give  it  the  most  sin- 
cere consideration  and  the  earliest  possible 
enactment. 

nnoticnoN  scHCDtn.is  rot  1,000,000  auto 

rNDUSTST   JOBS 

For  some  time  our  union  has  been  study- 
ing the  problem  of  postwar  employment. 
We  have  been  seeking  to  determine  how  the 
postwar  auto  Industry  is  going  to  look.  Our 
general  conclusion  Is  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  will  depend  upon  how  fully  the 
program  of  the  UAW-CIO  and  the  National 
CIO  are  carried  into  effect  by  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  in  government. 

We  have  chosen  to  assume  substantial  suc- 
cess in  this.  On  this  basis  we  have  sought 
to  calculate  postwar  auto  production.  Be- 
hind these  figures  lies  the  assumption  of  a 
steadily  expanding  purchasing  power  at  home 
and  abroad.  Behind  them  lies  the  assump- 
tion of  a  worlc"  at  peace,  with  Its  peoples  en- 
joying consistently  higher  levels  of  freedom 
aud  abundance. 

These  figures  shotild  be  taken  simply  as 
estimates  of  what  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  the  industry  operating  under  condi- 
tions of  full  markeU  and  lull  production  to 
meet  the  human  needs  of  those  markets. 

Domestic,  foreign,  and  total  prodvetion.  cars 
and  trucks.  United  States  auto  industrv. 
1946-50 
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This  total  schedule  assumes  the  defeat  of 
Japan  by  the  middle  of  1946.  With  minor 
adjustments  it  could  be  fitted  to  an  earlier 
or  later  date  of  victory.  It  assumes  that 
even  by  1947  some  production  or  material 
Fuppiy  problems  will  still  hold  the  industry 
back  from  capacity  production.  By  1948  pro- 
duction will  begin  to  match  demand  Fol- 
lowing 1950  the  maintenance  of  this  level  of 
output  will  depend  primarily  on  expansion  of 
world  demand:  domestic  demand  could  be 
expected  to  level  off  at  that  time. 

(A)    THE  DOMISTIC  MAKKTr  FOB  PASSENGKR  CAH8 

Domestic   passenger    cars    to    he   produced, 

scrapped,  and  total  registrations.  1946-50 
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We   foresee   an   lncre?se   in  passenger -car  have  the  same  share  of  that  market  that  she  the  bread-and-butter  problems  of  this  crltl- 

reglstrations  from  the  level  of  23.000,000  by  held  in  those  years.     This  would  mean  an  in-  cal  group  of  workers  can  be  solved 

the  first  of   1946  to  a  level  of  36.400.000  in  crease  in   world    registrations    (exclusive   of  The  UAW-CIO  is  by  no  means  content  to 

1950.     ThU  is  to  be  reached  by  annual  car  the  United  States  of  America)  from  10,000,000  accept  the  goal  of  400  000  aircraft  workers 

production  rising  from  a   level  of  2.000.000  to  over  25.000,000.     And  this  in  turn  would  as  the  full  measure  of  the  peacetime  possl- 

cars  in  1946— while  the  industry  is  winding  mean  the  production  in  that  5-year  period  bilities  of  the  aircraft  industry      We   favor 

«SJ!*~,''."'"?rri^"'^"°'^    job— to    a    total    of  by  our  own  factories  and  workers  of   over  action  along  the  following  lines: 

7,200.000  In  1950.  6,000,000  cars.  ,    ^  „  ^       ,             .,..,._. 

»..„,,„-  ^„.  „^  w.ww.wv  y^uo.  J    p^jj  development  of  air  freight  and  pas- 

An  estimated  total  of  36,400,000  passenger-  To  assume  any  lower  level  of  motor  exports  genger  service  for  America  and  for  the  world, 

car  registrations  by  1950  Is  by  no  means  ex-  is  to  assume  that  the  whole  program  of  the  ctosts    for   such    service   could    be    cut    to    a 

cessive      The  increase  In  population  alone.  United  Nations  for  peaceful  world  economic  fraction  of  the  present  levels,  and  traffic  thus 

assuming  prewar  income  levels  and  no  in-  development  is  so  much  International  pie  in  multiplied  many  times  over.     Assuming  vol- 

crease  in  the  proportion  of  persons  owning  the  sky.     We  know  the  needs  of  the  world  ume  operations  with  new  planes,  air-frelght 

cars,    would    bring   registrations   fram   their  peoples  for  the  products  of  American  Indus-  rates  could  be  cut  to  one-third  of  present 

1941  total  of  29,500,000  to  33.100.000  by  1950.  try.     Since  we  are  confident  of  the  sincerity  levels.                            >^  "  <=  "-""^u  01  f"**"'- 

But  the  income  of  the  average  American  of    those   who    framed    the    Bretton    Woods  2   Extensive  buUdlng  of  airports  and  alr- 

has  gone  up  sharply  since  1941.    In  that  year  agreement,  we  believe  that  the  machinery  for  port  facilities 

l^  fertr '•r.SSoTr  ;eTr"S  '/e^cl^rh^S  ^r  ^oL  n^eSsTiVin^rr  U^^.dl  GoVrSSr Sr  TeT^e.^ZeTot^LS. 

more      In  1944  tb^' proportion  was  halved;  J^^  ^-^  * ^-J-  which  stlfied  foreign  J^i^^Tr^^lLf  wmch^ou^Te"  a?  ,  "chefp* 

only  19  percent  had  less  than  »1.500  per  year;  trade  in  the  years  before  the  war.  ^^^  efficient,  for  the  development  of  ma£ 

81  percent  had  more.  In  fact,  our  forecast  of  foreign  demand  may  aircraft  sales 

Millicns  of  families  have  moved  into  In-  be  open  to  attack  as  an  underestimate.  Cer-  4.  Develoment  of  large-scale  training  pro- 
come  brackets  which  for  the  first  time  allow  talnly.  the  pace  of  world  development  to  be  grams  for  civilian  aviators 
enough  money  left  over,  after  the  purchase  «P"ted  after  the  rooting  out  of  the  Nazi  5.  conversion  of  surplus  aircraft  plants, 
of  necessary  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  for  Infection  should  be  far  more  rapid  and  far  Th^  Office  of  War  MobUi^tion  and  Reconver- 
the  ownership  of  an  automobile.  Our  pres-  more  certain  than  that  of  the  years  after  ^lon  should  establish  immediately.  In  con- 
ent  income-even  after  adjustment  for  in-  1921  Historically,  the  establishment  of  junction  with  Its  advisory  commltt^s.  a  corn- 
creased  living  costs— is  sufficient  to  allow  for  political  freedom  for  the  common  man  has  ^^^^^  ^f  competent  engineers  and  experts 
the  ownership  of  about  40.000,000  passenger  always  opened  the  way  for  tremendous  new  ^^ose  responsibility  it  would  be  to  survey 
cars  if  cars  were  now  coming  from  the  as-  advances  in  his  economic  activity  and  In  his  the  surplus  aircraft  facilities  which  would  be 
sembly  lines  of  the  automobile  Industry.  living  standards.    The  world  victory  over  die-  available   after   VE-   and   VJ-day    with   the 

To  assume  that  the  Nation  will  not  be  able  tatorshlps  with  their  programs  of  worse  than  view  to  ascertaining  the  degrw'  to  which 
to  own  36,000.000  cars  in  1950  is  to  assume  medieval  misery  for  common  people  every-  these  facilities  can  be  converted  to  the  manu- 
the  inevitability  of  wholesale  slashes  In  where  must  be  and  will  be  refiected  In  new  facture  of  other  products  and  the  extent  of 
wages,  salaries,  and  farm  Income.  But  this  J^K^  tides  of  world  economic  activity.  In  unemployment  which  wUl  accrue.  Compe-' 
Is  not  inevitable.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  this.  American  agriculture  and  Industry  are  tent  authorities  have  already  indicated  tha". 
happen  only  if  there  is  bungling  of  the  whole  bound  to  have  a  full  share.  Foreign  trade  existing  aircraft  assembly  planU  could  read- 
problem  of  economic  and  industrial  recon-  ^"1  directly  increase  the  export  markets  for  uy  b^  converted  to  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
version.  the  products  of  auto  workers.     In  addition.  fabricated  low-cost  housing  units.     Such  a 

CB,  x„.  ooMkSTXc  UAHi^x  «,.  T.UCKB  ^d^rmeTve^o7  iSl^T  )^J.S:  S.3S  ^i°O^SoS°d2pS  i;?rt\rkS^ 
Trucks  produced  for  domestic  market,  workers,    farnaers,    and    businessmen.      The  Ske^se  tTe^ucK^S  mSizTtTon  of 
^^*^-^(>  American  makers  of  machine  tools,  of  raU-  our  railway  rolling  stock-a  large  portion  of 
IlnmiUlonsl  road   equipment,   of   the   thousand-and-one  which  now  In  use  Is  more  than  25  years  old- 
Year:                                                          Trucks  Items   needed   for   the   rebuUdlng   and   de-  offers  great  possibility  for  the  use  of  surplus 

1M« --     11  velopment  of  the  world  also  wlU  be  customers  aircraft  plants.      Assembly  plants  and  even 

i»4T 1.  4  of  the  American  automobile  Industry.  subassembly  plants  manufact'oring  wings  and 

1948^ 1.  6  SPECIAL  AiBCRAiT  PKOBLXMS  fuselagcs  are  ideally  suited  to  the  manufac- 

J?^ ?=*  In  1940  the  American  aircraft  Industry  em-  ture  of  cheap  coaches  and  freight  ears,  mak- 

1960 1.0  ployed  100,000  workers.    Today  1.500,000  men  ing  employment  opportunities  for  at  least  an 

Military  vehicle  and  parts  production  Is  aud  women  are  at  work  producing  the  war  additional  200,000  aircraft  workers, 
now  running  at  a  rate  of  $2,400,000,000  per  planes  that  have  cleared  the  Axis  from  the  These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  peace- 
year.  Tills  output  is  equal  to  the  production  skies  of  the  world.  time  uses  for  surplus  aircraft  plants.  The 
of  2,500,000  civilian  trucks  per  year.  In  no  other  Industry  except  shipbuilding  UAW-CIO  is  certain  that  a  committee  of 
Our  schedules  call  for  the  production  of  has  there  been  such  enormous  expansion.  experts  recruited  from  industry,  labor  and 
only  1,600,000  trucks  for  domestic  markets  In  In  few  others  will  there  be  greater  danger  of  Government  can  locate  a  host  of  others. 
1950.  This  means  an  Increase  in  truck  out-  shattering  peacetime  defiatlon.  These  plants,  built  at  great  public  expense, 
put  above  prewar  levels  which  will  no  more  Estimates  of  postwar  aircraft  employment  have  been  symbols  of  American  war-time  In- 
than  match  the  Increase  in  gross  national  range  from  100,000  Jobs  estimated  by  some  to  dustrial  supremacy  that  must  not  become 
product  to  be  expected  in  a  full  employment  the  400.000  Jobs  In  the  Industry  prophesied  industrial  ghosts  which  haunt  an  America 
economy.  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace.  At  the  of  unemployed  veterans  and  war  workers  in 
(C)  FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  MOTOR  vEHicuES  ^cst  there  Will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  postwar  America.  These  vast  tools  of  defense 
In  the  United  States  there  Is  1  motor  vehi-  ^"fi^ftir 'of*1<,orfe™^*  Z^L"^ nf^!l'^f^.!'  °^"«^  '^^'^^  ^^  °^  P^^^^^y  for  America  and 
cle  for  every  4.1  persons.  For  the  rest  of  ^int  in  otherTndusUl^  ^  ^  *  "^"'^^  deserving  a  richer  and  fuUer  future. 
S^,"  ""'lifw^fh'ir."?"'!  "^nfor^^iT'^  About  450.000  Workers' In  the  aircraft  In-  .«x.k^e.sion 
5rSVs?ns      O^  countJy  T  t^  6  5  Srcen  ^^«^^  "«  "°^  ""^P^^^^^  «°  P^"^^  °P"^^  ^Ince  February  of  1942  no  passenger  car. 

rthTrr?ds'J?puTari'hr?4'irSn?of  ^JJ^lJ^^*;"!  'eZTvl^ent^'^of '^J'Sx)^  "T  f^  f^°?"^^  in  America.    The  com- 

all  motor  vehicles  proposals     for     employment     of     1,000.000  piex   industrial    networks   which    channeled 

To  brlnp  the  rest  of  the  world  un  to  the  'workers  in  the  automobile  Industry  will  an-  the  flow  of  parts  and  subassemblies  through 

lev^?    oi    AmerlcSi     autom^blll    oSn^rshio  ^^"  *^*  P'°''*'°'  °'  ^°^-    ^^"'  """""^  the  the  thousand  or  more  plants  of  the  industry 

would  skvr^ket  the  ni^J^r  of  vehTc°«  oi^  «°^^'"'°8   aircraft   group-the   very   old   or  to  steadily  moving  fin^  assembly  lines,  have 

would  Skyrocket  the  number  or  venicies  op-  young  and  15  to  20  percent  of  the  women—  been  totallv  broken      An  inriiiii*rv  or<w»ni!7^ 

erated  outside  the  United  States  from  today's  '        °^  .  choose  to  work  after  the  war     But  *     ^»:         !.     ,,^^- ,  ^  industry  organized 

10.000.000    to    a    total    of    480,000.000.     The  S  deoaJti^rCT^ur?  ^arcelv  as  ?L^^^  for  the  production  of  one  basic  product  has 

UAW-CIO  counts  on  the  accomplishment  of  J^^"  ^ou^i?  sefv°^m?n1SmJrly  eSy^  "^^  reorganized  to  the  production  of  thou- 

no  such  Paul  Bunyan  task  of  world  economic  f  th^  aiScrit Ti^  whTwil/b:  s^S  TS^sP^^^^^'Jto^'r^Llo^l.^fJ'rr^'^ 

development  within   the  immediate  future.  reemployment  after   demobUization.  °^  ^^^  bombers  to  precision  parts  for  radar 

Giant  needs  for  food  and  shelter  must  be  met  p^^  ^^  j^^t  «00  000  aircraft  workers  post-  equipment. 

before  hundreds  of  millions  of  the  world's  ^^^  Jobs  depend   on   the   execution   of  the  A^^""  ^^^'^  ^"^°^  "^«  limitless  needs  of 

peoples  can  begin  to  aspire  to  ownership  of  general  CIO  program  which  we  have  already  ^"  ^^^P^  "*^«  ^^  industry  resistance  and 

a  family  car  outlined.     If   Industry  expands  its  general  brought  speedy  success  to  the  Job  of  con- 

Our  estimates  have  been  made  on  a  much  operation,  If  large-scale  housing  and  other  version, 

more  modest  basis.    We  have  assumed  sim-  programs   are    Inaugurated,   if   Government  Now  the  sweep  of  allied  armies  through 

ply  that  foreign  registration  will  increase  in  acts  to  meet  the  needs  of  servicemen  and  Germany  brings  VE-day  ever  closer  and  with 

the  five  postwar  years  at  their  average  rate  workers  by  increased  unemployment  compen-  It  the  time  of  reconversion  for  at  least  one- 

for  the  years  1921-25.  and  that  America  would  satlou  and  other  recouyersion  benefits,  then  half  of  the  auto  Industry. 
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Already  the  strategic  bombing  of  Germany 
has  been  ended.  UAW  members  employed 
In  production  at  8-34  or  B-17  strat^c 
bombers  bare  been  warned  of  lay-offs  only 
a  few  days  or  weeks  ahead.  Jobs  for  100.- 
000  workers  in  the  Detroit  area  are  to  be 
ended  with  the  termination  of  B-24  produc- 
tion at  the  Fttrd  Willow  Run  plant.  Thou- 
sands of  aircraft  engine  workers  in  Chicago 
and  Flint  are  to  be  laid  off  In  the  fourth 
week  of  April. 

Announcements  of  cut-backs  In  tank  and 
other  munitions  programs  are  expected 
within  the  next  few  days. 

Will  the  Nation's  need  for  speedy  recon- 
version of  our  industry  be  met  with  at  least 
the  decision  and  dispatch  of  the  original  con- 
version to  war?  Can  one  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry be  changed  over  to  civilian  production 
while  the  other  half  continues  to  turn  out 
weapons  for  final  victory  in  the  war  against 
Japan? 

These  are  the  problems  which  can  be  fully 
solved  only  by  the  closest  cooperation  of 
labor,  induftry.  and  Government,  Including 
the  prociirement  agencies  of  the  armod 
forces.  We  of  the  UAW-CIO  early  recognized 
this  need  for  close  and  detailed  planning  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  reconverting  the 
auto  Industry,  and  proposed  last  fall  that  an 
Industry  Council  on  Beconversion  be  estab- 
lished. This  council  Is  more  virgently  needed 
now  than  ever  before,  for  now  we  are  imme- 
diately confronted  with  the  deflationary 
menace  of  large  scale  reconversion  unem- 
ployment. Failure  to  meet  this  threat  can 
only  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's  goal 
of  60.000.000  postwar  Jobs.  To  allow  it  to 
develop  will  In  addition  create  sharp  dislo- 
cations bringing  into  peril  the  satisfactory 
conduct  of  the  war  Itself.  Resolute  and  ef- 
fective action  on  the  other  hand  will  be  a 
guarantee  that  Government  and  Industry  are 
preparing  sure  foundations  to  a  postwar 
world  of  full  production,  with  expanding 
abundance  to  all  the  people. 

Such  action  mtist  move  along  two  main 
lines:  (1)  The  physical  process  of  reconver- 
sion must  be  speeded  to  the  utmost;  (2)  the 
economic  blow  of  reconversion  unemploy- 
ment must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  with  shat- 
tering force  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  who  have  made  the  Industry's 
war  production  possible. 

SPXZD   KXCXINVXBSION 

Months  ago  the  UAW-CIO  outlined  meas- 
ures required  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
speedy  reconversion  of  the  auto  Industry. 
Our  proposals  Included: 

1 .  Immediate  construction  of  the  minimum 
number  of  machine  tools  necessary  for  get- 
ting out  aiTtomobile  production  at  the  an- 
ticipated level  of  2.000.000  cars  a  year. 

2.  Authorization  for  the  use  of  manpower 
and  materials  for  required  engineering,  de- 
signing, and  tooling  work  to  prepare  for  re- 
conversion wherever  such  authorization 
could  be  given  without  interference  with 
the  war  production  effort. 

3.  Sale  or  lease  to  industry  with  the  mini- 
mum delay  of  Government-owned  machine 
tools  not  needed  for  post  VE-day  war  pro- 
duction, but  essential  to  civilian  passenger 
car  output. 

4.  A  system  of  continuing  priority  and 
production  controls  to  avoid  interference 
with  continuing  war  work  and  to  protect 
civilian  production  against  all  avoidable  bot- 
tlenecks. 

Partial  measures  along  the  llnea  of  this 
program  have  been  taken  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  The  need  for  action  has  been 
thus  recognised  by  Oovemment.  But  too 
frequently  step*  actually  taken  have  been 
too  UtUe  and  too  Ute.  Certainly  the  con- 
viction ezpreaed  by  tha  farmer  Director  of 
the  Ofllce  of  War  lloblllaatlon  and  Reoon- 
Tocslon    that    post    VS-day    unemployment 


ct  for  doing  this 
timidly — if  Con- 
nor Issues  that 
oj'ment  is  being 

n  ovir  sxiggestion 
or  the  industry's 
Such  pooling 


would  be  insignificant  canl  be  described  as 
far  more  complacent  than  accxirate.  It  at 
least  assumes  the  prevenljlon  of  measiu'es 
which  as  yet  hardly  appeiir  to  have  been 
conceived.  I 

About  35  percent  of  the  porkers  in  critical 
machine  tool  shops  have  been  at  work  on 
production  Jobs,  which  would  have  been 
assigned  to  thousands  of  metal  working 
plants  throughout  the  coiintry.  Even  now 
with  reconversion  unemployment  looming  no 
more  than  a  few  weeks  away,  reassignment 
of  this  production  load  t<^  clear  the  decks 
for  production  of  cruclallt  Important  ma- 
chine tools  has  not  been  announced. 

Policies  for  the  disposal  of  excess  plants 
and  equipment  have  not  jyet  been  clearly 
outlined;  management  has  mot  been  able  to 
I'^am  what  plants  and  wh^t  machines  may 
be  made  available — or  wh^n.  Agencies  re- 
sponsible under  the  George 
Job  have  been  working 
sclentlously — and  on  such 
a  major  disaster  of  unem 
recklesfly  courted. 

No  action  has  been  taken 
that  skilled  labor  required 
reconversion  Job  be  pooIe 
would  guarantee  the  Industry  against  situa 
tions  In  which  skilled  workers  may  be  Idle  In 
one  plant  while  critical  ret<ioling  work  in  the 
plant  next  door  is  held  bkck  because  of  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,    j 

Neither  labor,  manag«nent,  nor  the 
civilian  agencies  of  Government  have  told 
exactly  what  plants  will  nojlonger  be  needed 
for  war  production  after  vfe-day.  The  gen- 
eral principle  of  concentrat^Ilg  remaining  war 
work  in  Government-owne<|  plants  has  been 
adopted,  but  no  specific  schedule  of  cut-backs 
in  any  shape  or  form  has  yet  been  made 
available.  As  a  result  no  lone  knows  what 
pbrts  plants,  for  example,  will  be  freed  of 
war  assignments  In  time  to  Imeet  orders  from 
final  assembly  plants.  Mator  plants  In  the 
Industry  may  be  prepared  to  start  their  as- 
sembly lines  rolling  only  to  hnd  that  supplies 
of  critical  parts — anything  ^rom  transmission 
assemblies  to  spark  pi ugs-t— cannot  be  pro- 
vided. The  apparent  assiimptlon  of  some 
high  officials  that  the  total  effect  of  hap- 
hazard VE-day  cut-backs  will  be  sufficient  to 
open  Industries'  supply  linps  Is  an  evidence 
of  hope  rather  than  knowladge.  Trusting  to 
chance  can  be  no  substitute  for  the  planning 
and  control  needed  to  clear  such  channels  for 
the  flow  of  supplies  and  subassemblies. 

We  In  the  TTAW-CIO  offer  our  full  coopera- 
tion to  Industry  and  Government  In  support 
of  all  steps  which  may  now  be  taken  to  over- 
come these  Initial  weaknesses  in  planning 
for  reconversion.  We  are  coivlnced  that  even 
half-way  success  In  such  a  p;  ogram  will  mate- 
rially reduce  the  long  mon  :ha  of  unemploy- 
ment which  now  seem  to  tl  reaten  the  work- 
ers of  our  Industries. 

Reconversion  In  6  weeks  rather  than  6 
months  after  VE-day  should  be  the  goal.  And 
this  goal  can  be  reached. 

PROTCCnON  FOB  WOaXXBS'  IIVING  STANDARDS 

Whatever  may  be  the  sudcese  of  reconver- 
sion planning  a  certain  amount  at  unemploy- 
ment for  workers  must  ncw<  definitely  be  ex- 
pected. Workers  will  be  laid  off,  their  buying 
power  will  be  cut.  their  savt^igs  consumed,  or 
their  living  standards  dangerously  cut.  Take- 
home  pay  for  the  employee  fpices  sharp  reduc- 
tion. The  full  extent  of  thli  deflationary  sag 
In  such  communities  as  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  l^as  not  yet  been 
revealed.  The  Chairman  of  |the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  has  annotmced  rut-backs  for  the 
entire  war  program  Including  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  troops,  to  the  amount  of  12  percent 
In  the  first  quarter  after  V^-day.  Obviously 
In  the  mimitlons  Industries  themselves  the 
cuts  wUl  go  far  deeper.  Indeed,  unofficial  esti- 


mates have  placed  them  at  30  percent  of 
present  levels. 

Serious  imemplojrment  Is.  therefore,  a  cer- 
tainty for  the  months  ahead. 

The  paralysing  economic  effects  of  this  can 
be  and  must  be  offset  by  planning  now.  This 
is  the  need  not  only  of  UAW-CIO  members 
but  of  ouc  country  as  a  whole.  The  Nation 
cannot  look  forward  to  a  peace  of  fvill  pro- 
duction and  full  empl03m3ent  which  Is  built 
on  the  Impoverishment  of  workers  or  service- 
men or  farmers. 

To  meet  this  danger  from  reconversion  un- 
employment the  UAW  offers  the  following 
economic  program: 

1.  Wage  policies  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  must  be  shifted  at  once  from  fighting 
the  bogeyman  of  the  Inflationary  gap  to  meet- 
ing the  rising  and  very  real  menace  of  the 
deflationary  gap. 

Take-home  pay  must  be  maintained  by 
wage  increases  as  working  hours  are  cut.  Em- 
ployers must  be  prohibited  from  shifting 
rates  downward  as  Jobs  are  shlf i.  -d  from  war 
to  peace. 

The  wage-bracket  system  must  be  abol- 
ished in  favor  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

2.  Government  and  Industry  must  give 
laid-off  workers  full  assistance  In  securing 
new  employment. 

Some  critical  labor-shortage  areas  may  be 
expected  to  exist  even  after  VE-day.  Govern- 
ment and  industry  should  join  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  moving  unemployed  workers  to 
areas  where  their  skills  are  needed.  Trans- 
portation expenses  of  migratory  war  workers 
who  choose  to  return  home  should  likewise 
be  met. 

Training  centers  to  fit  workers  for  peace- 
time occupations  should  be  set  up  at  once, 
and  should  be  made  available  to  those  whose 
unemployment  Is  due  to  reconversion.  7 

3.  Unemplojmient  compensation  benefits 
must  be  increased.  Even  before  the  war  the 
average  benefit  payment  was  totally  Inade- 
quate to  maintain  the  worker  and  his  family 
at  a  decent  minimum  level.  Now  with  steep 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  the  buying 
power  of  benefits  has  shrunk  severely. 

The  UAW-CIO  continues  to  give  full  sup- 
port to  the  proposals  on  unemployment  com- 
pensation advanced  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress by  the  EUlgore  bill.  Industry  has  been 
guaranteed  through  the  generous  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Act  against  financial  loss  or 
reduced  profits;  for  labor  there  must  be  at 
least  the  assurance  of  essential  living  stand- 
ards. 

In  addition  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  cannot  shirk  their  Immediate  responsi- 
bility for  Increasing  benefit  rates  and  ending 
the  wholesale  disqualifications  which  have 
been  denying  benefits  to  great  masses  of  war 
workers. 

More  adequate  old-age  protection  should  be 
given  with  benefits  available  to  lower  age 
levels. 

4.  The  drive  to  break  OPA  price  ceilings 
must  be  defeated.  Unemployed  workers  and 
their  families  must  not  bo  allowed  to  be- 
come victims  of  unscrupulous  profiteering. 
The  Nation's  system  of  price  control  must  be 
strengthened  rather  than  relaxed  In  the 
months  ahead. 

5.  Programing  and  planning  for  needed 
public  works  must  be  started  without  delay. 
We  call  upon  city  governments  to  arrange 
immediate  conferences  with  officials  of  State 
and  National  Governments  to  work  out  de- 
tails for  such  projects.  The  blueprinting 
and  the  paper  work  must  be  done  now  if 
we  are  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  crisis 
of  reconversion  unemployment  which  is  now 
developing. 

Every  measure  must  be  taken  to  stimulate 
public  and  private  construction  once  ma- 
terials again  become  available. 
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Finally,  we  call  upon  President  Truman 
to  exercise  the  full  powers  of  his  high  office 
for  the  protection  of  American  workers  and 
the  communities  dependent  upon  them.  We 
prtqxiee  that  he  summon  together  In  con- 
ference for  this  purpose  representatives  of 
labor  and  Industry  together  wich  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabili- 
zation, the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  Through  the  realistic  lacing  of  the 
Issues  by  such  a  group. and  the  sime  determi- 
nation of  a  common  program  the  crisis 
threatening  workers  and  the  p<K>ple  may  be 
overcome.  This  Is  the  course  of  action  now 
required  in  preparation  for  an  America  of 
peace  and  prosperity  In  the  future. 


Where  all  are  safe  and  free,  and  there  Is  no 

more  war. 
Lord,  give  us  peace:  sweet  peace,  a  peace  that 

comes  to  stay. 
Where  wars  forever  cease,  for  lasting  peaca 

we  pray. 


Hawaii's  Gross  Income  Tax 


A  Soldier's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESINTATTVES 

Friday.  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  evening.  April  30,  1945,  Mr.  T. 
M.  Sample,  of  New  Palestine,  Ind.,  who 
Is  almost  90  years  of  age  and  whose  eye- 
sight has  almost  completely  failed,  wrote 
a  poem  entitled  "A  Soldier's  Prayer," 
which  has  since  been  presented  to  a 
number  of  luncheon  clubs  and  other 
groups.  This  grand  man  of  the  Tenth 
Congressional  District  continues  his  ac- 
tivities in  life  regardless  of  age  or  infirm- 
ities. He  writes  his  own  letters,  poems, 
and  articles  upon  the  typewriter — 
he  having  memorized  the  keyboard  and 
he  retains  in  his  memory  the  location  of 
each  letter  and  figure  then^on.  I  wish 
to  commend  and  compliment  this  fine 
American  citizen  upon  his  thought,  his 
great  ability,  and  his  never  failing  effort 
to  go  forward  as  one  who  expresses  his 
desire  for  peace  when  this  war  is  over. 
I  congratulate  Mr.  Sample  upon  his 
energy  and  effort  for  our  future,  and  I 
am  happy  to  place  his  poem  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  that  all  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  poem  written  by 
Mr.  Sample,  entitled  "A  Soldier's 
Prayer."  which  follows: 

A  SOLDint'S  PEATXR 

,  After  this  war  is  over  and  we  boys  get  back 

home. 
None  wants  to  be  a  rover  or  over  earth  to 

roam. 
Home  never  seemed  so  dear:   at  home  we 

long  to  be; 
When  we  get  out  of  here,  our  homes  we  wish 

to  see. 
It's  there  our  loved  ones  wait,  and  pray  for 

us  and  yearn 
To  greet  us  at  the  gate  with  .'oy,  when  we 

return. 
Well  settle  down  by  firesides,  hear  not  the 

guns  dread  roar; 
Bee   not  the   awful   fratricides,   nor  battles 

crimson  gore. 
How  happy  we  shall  be,  the  doors  of  hope 

ajar. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  clipping 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  under 
date  of  April  9,  1945: 

Haw  An  Finds  Ghoss  Income  Tax  Produces 

Honolulu,  April  9. — Hawaii's  gross  Income 
tax  Is  rounding  out  a  10-year  period  of  al- 
most spectacular  performance  as  a  revenue- 
producing  measure,  having  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  building  the  Territory's  finances 
up  from  $1,000,000  deficit  in  1935  to  a  surplus 
which  will  approximate  $20,000,000  at  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June  30. 

The  steady  and  increasing  flow  of  revenue 
from  this  tax  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
support,  enabling  the  Territory  to  maintain 
a  balanced  budget  and  to  retain  a  sound, 
financial  pyosltlon  despite  steadily  increasing 
costs  of  government. 

Because  of  the  accumulation  of  substan- 
tial reserves  in  the  g,'neral  fund,  Hawaii  has 
been  able  to  withstand  the  strain  of  emer- 
gency appropriations  and  unexpected  ex" 
penses,  resulting  from  wartime  conditions. 
Dependence  on  Federal  assistance  for  such 
wartime  needs  as  air-raid  shelters,  civilian- 
defense  organization  and  equipment,  tempo- 
rary housing  and  food  and  rent  controls  has 
been  proportionately  lessened. 

GOOD  nxrOBMANCB 

Dependable  performance  has  silenced  most 
of  the  critics  and  skeptics  who  represented 
a  strong  minority  both  in  the  legislature 
and  in  the  business  community  when  the 
measure  was  added  to  the  statutes.  There  is 
now  in  Hawaii  almost  unanimous  accept- 
ance of  this  principle  of  taxation — a  gross 
tax  on  all  forms  of  business. 

It  would  be  distorting  the  financial  plc- 
tiire,  however,  to  give  the  gross  Income  tax 
exclusive  credit  for  the  currently  prosperous 
condition  of  Hawaii's  treasury.  Substantial 
income  has  been  derived  from  other  taxes. 
Including  the  new  2-percent  withholding  tax 
on  compensation  and  dividends  and  real 
property  and  personal  property  taxes.  But 
in  the  past  10  years,  the  gross  Income  tax  has 
consistently  produced  a  greater  percentage 
of  revenue  than  any  other  levy  and  now  Is 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  budget-balanc- 
ing tax. 

When  the  1935  territorial  legislature  con- 
vened, Hawaii  faced  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000.  Salaries  and  wages  of  all 
Government  employees  had  been  cut  10  per- 
cent and  automatic  salary  Increases  provided 
by  law  had  been  suspended.  Elxpenditures  In 
all  departments  had  been  curtailed  to  such 
an  extent  that  governmental  activities  were 
not  functioning  properly. 

TAX  PLAN  STUDIED 

To  cope  with  this  situation,  Joseph  B. 
Poindexter,  then  Governor  of  Hawaii,  ap- 


pointed an  advisory  committee  on  taxation. 
This  committee,  after  a  year  of  tax  study, 
recommended  the  gross  Income  tax.  Upoa 
the  Governor's  endorsement  of  this  recom- 
mendatlcm  and  despite  considerable  opposi- 
tion from  a  minority  of  legislators  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  the  gross  income-tax  law  added 
to  the  territorial  statutes. 

At  the  end  of  the  1935  to  1937  blennlum, 
after  the  gross  Income  tax  had  been  In  etfect 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  Territory  had  not  only 
wiped  out  the  $1,000,000  deficit,  but  had 
closed  Its  accounts  with  a  surplus  of  more 
than  $1,300,000  after  restoring  salary  cuts 
and  lifting  the  suspension  on  automatic 
salary  Increases. 

Since  then,  due  to  the  steady  Increase  In 
the  tax  base,  or  the  gross  business  on  which 
the  tax  Is  collected,  revenues  from  this  source 
have  mounted  steadily. 

Performance  would  not  have  been  so  spec- 
tacular, however.  If  the  adoption  of  this  form 
of  taxation  had  not  coincided  with  the  start 
of  a  10-year  boom  resulting  from  prewar  and 
wartime  activities  which  Inflated  Hawaii's 
prosperity  out  of  all  normal  proportions, 
trebling  retail  sales  and  the  other  principal 
bxisiness  activities  from  which  the  gross  In- 
come-tax moneys  are  derived. 

PRIVILEGZ   TAX 

As  applied  In  Hawaii,  the  gross  Income 
measure  exacts  a  tax  from  each  person  or 
entity  In  business.  It  Is  a  privilege  tax  meas- 
ured by  gross  income.  The  subject  of  the  tax 
Is  the  business  activity,  whether  It  be  Ha- 
waii's largest  sugar  and  pineapple  industries 
or  a  part-time  piano  teacher  who  may  gross 
no  more  than  a  few  dollars  a  month. 

Business,  as  defined  in  the  act,  Includes  all 
activities — personal,  professional,  or  corpo- 
rate—engaged In  with  the  object  of  economic 
gain,  direct  or  Indirect.  Gross  Income  is 
construed  to  mean  gross  receipts  without  any 
deductions  for  costs,  taxes,  or  other  expenses. 

Salaries  or  wages  for  services  rendered  by 
an  employee  to  an  employer  are  not  covered 
by  this  tax,  but  are  subject  to  the  new  2 
percent  withholding  tax  recently  effective  in 
Hawaii. 

The  gross  Income-tax  law  establishes  vari- 
ous rates  for  business  activities  from  a  mini- 
mum of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  pro- 
ducing, wholesaling,  and  manufacturing,  to 
a  maximum  of  2  percent  for  such  activities 
as  retailing,  sugar  processing,  and  pineapple 
canning. 

RATES    ARE    rLEXIBLB 

Rates  are  flexible,  permitting  the  Terri- 
torial Treasurer,  working  In  conjunction 
with  the  Director  of  the  Budget — and  upon 
the  written  approval  of  the  Governor — to  de- 
crease or  Increase  the  rates  within  set  limits 
to  offset  requirements  of  Territorial  expendi- 
tures. Increase  of  rates  may  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  at  a  time,  and  the  maxi- 
mum Is  set  at  2  percent. 

In  1936,  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  the 
tax  was  In  operation,  the  gross  income  levy 
produced  $3,550,538  from  a  tax  base  of  $?53,- 
697,498.  In  1944  the  tax  base,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts from  all  forms  of  business  and  other 
activities  to  which  the  tax  Is  applied, 
amounted  to  $946,783,466,  and  the  tax  added 
$10,276,471  to  Territorial  revenues,  represent- 
ing 26  percent  of  all  tax  moneys  collected  in 
the  Territory. 

Hawaii's  experience  with  this  form  of  tax- 
ation has  attracted  wide  attention  In  the 
mainland  United  States.  In  nearly  every 
mall  William  Borthwlck,  Territorial  Tax 
Commissioner,  receives  Inquiries  from  vari- 
ous Individuals  or  groups  interested  In  tax 
problems  and  wanting  to  know  how  the  gross 
Income  is  working  out  In  Hawaii. 

ATTRACTS    ATTENTION 

Although  similar  taxeji  are  In  effect  in  26 
States,  Including  West  Virginia,  whose  tax 
law  served  as  a  model  for  the  Territory,  the 
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HawaM  law  probably  has  attracted  more  at- 
tention because  It  has  t)e€n  applied  In  a 
period  of  rising  prosperity  which  possibly  has 
not  been  paralleled  In  all  of  the  mainland 
localities  where  similar  taxes  are  In  efTect. 
Hawaii's  experience  gained  additional  pub- 
licity through  Dr.  Prancts  E.  Townsend,  who 
mcde  a  personal  visit  in  Hawaii  to  determine 
whether  this  form  of  levy  could  be  used  to 
finance  his  old  age  revolving  pension  plan. 

More  recently,  the  Territorial  Tax  OlBce 
has  been  in  communication  with  Paul  Chase 
of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Chafe's  advocacy  of  a  gross  Income  tax  on  a 
Federal  scale.  Mr.  Borthwick  is  convinced 
thai  on  the  basis  of  Hawaii's  experience,  the 
gros3  income  measure  could  and  should  be 
xised  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  reve- 
nue-producing tax  instead  of  the  net-income 
principle. 

Mr.  Borthwlck  regards  the  gross  Income 
law  as  having  many  advantages  from  the  tax 
collector's  standpoint.  Requiring  rettirns  on 
a  monthly  basis,  it  provides  frequent  contact 
between  the  taxpayers  and  the  tax  oflttce, 
and  also  spreads  the  flow  of  income  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 


Anny  Point  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOUTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRXSENTATTVBS 
Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
state  that  much  has  been  said  pro  and 
con  as  to  the  merits  of  the  discharge 
point  system  announced  f>>  the  Army. 
No  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  the  Army 
will  perfect  this  ssrstem  to  iron  out  in- 
equities. It  is  my  personal  opinion  that 
a  combat  soldier  under  the  system  Is  not 
Kiven  enough  points  for  actual  combat 
service.  In  this  connection  I  am  insert* 
ing  a  letter  from  a  fine  boy  who  has'  had 
long  service  in  Italy,  to  his  mother,  who 
resides  in  my  district  in  South  Carolina. 
This  mother  has  three  other  sons  In  the 
Eur(^)ean  theater,  and  naturally  she  is 
very  much  concerned  that  her  fighting 
boys  be  given  a  fair  break  for  actual  com- 
bat service: 

Apvl  1945. 
Dbab  Mothoi:  TestenJay  I  figured  out  my 
potnta.  and  I  have  73.  You  are  supposed  to 
havt  85  poinU  before  you  can  get  a  discharge. 
Well.  I  wish  nme  at  the  big  shota  back  in 
the  atataa  could  hear  what  the  old  men  who 
have  been  doing  all  of  the  fighting  think  of 
the  syatem.  They  haven't  been  given  any 
consldenitlon  at  all  for  the  fighting  that  they 
have  been  doing.  The  only  thing  mentioned 
about  combat  time  Is  that  they  are  given 
five  pointe  for  each  batUe  star.  Well,  the 
catch  In  that  Is  that  the  men  In  the  rear 
who  have  never  aeen  the  front  line  are  given 
battle  Stan  and  In  moat  cases  they  have  more 
battle  Stan  than  the  front-line  soldier.  The 
reason  why  they  have  more  battle  stan  Is 
that  they  an  never  in  the  danger  sone.  The 
front-line  soldier  doaant  live  long  enoiigh  to 
get  that  many  battle  stan.  When  I  was  hav- 
ing some  dental  work  done  at  the  hospital, 
my  dentist  told  me  that  he  had  four  battle 
■tan  and  that  he  thought  he  was  going  home. 
W^.  he  has  bean  stationed  over  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  rear.     The  old  men  who 


pass 
vent 


came  over  with  this  compa|iy 
battle  stars.     We  have  hac 
seven   hundred   men    to 
company   since  we   first 
Now  we  have  about  thirty 
started  off  with  this  comfany 
think  that  it  would  be  fair 
back  into  combat.    Most  ol 
been  wounded  once  or  tw 
had  ]\ist  about  all  that 
Is  almost  impossible  for  a 
live  long  enough  to  gain 
of  points  to  be  eligible  fo- 
this  is  why  we  think  the 
fair.     There   are  about  40 
for  each  man  on  the  fron 
men  are  needed  in  the 
they  should  be  given  the 
and  let  those  men  in  the 
been  in  combat  come  up 
Well.  I   guess  the  majorit 
and  they  are  the  ones  wh^ 
any  combat.     It  is  a  fun 
press  can  lead  the  public 
them  believe  most  anything 
better  step  on  this  subjec 
much.    There  Is  a  lot  mcr; 
that  wouldn't  sound   so 
would  be  able  to  understand 
less  he  had  been  here 
Affectionately. 
Your  son. 
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between  six  and 

through    this 
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old  men  left  who 

and  I  don't 

to  send  these  men 

the  old  men  have 

Ice  and  they  have 

ley  can  take.     It 

combat  soldier  to 

required  amount 

a  discharge  and 

^stem  Is  very  un- 

men  in  the  rear 

Une.     If  the  old 

Pacific.  I  think 

Jobs  in  the  rear, 

who  have  never 
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will  rule  again. 

have  never  seen 

y  thmg  how  the 

iLTOund.  and  make 
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HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOUTH  CAaaixNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mrl  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
very  beautiful  poem.  The  Flag  of  All 
Nations,  by  Miss  Hallie  McMillan,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  Miss  {McMillan  is  an 
accomplished  poet,  musician,  and  artist. 
She  is  an  active  membeii  of  the  Alumnae 
Limestone  Association  of  Limestone  Col- 
lege. Oaflney.  S.  C,  It  his  been  proposed 
by  civic  organiMtions  and  prominent  in- 
dividuals that  this  poeii  be  adopted  as 
the  universal  peace  hymn. 

It  is  with  great  pleasu;  e  that  I  call  the 
merits  of  this  compositi(  in  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

VLAO  or  ALL  Ni^ONS 

(By  HaUle  McMillan) 
Flag  of  aU  nations,  wave 

night. 
Thy  royal    sphen   banner 

might. 
Wherever  thou  wavest.  wiive  peace  to  thy 

world. 
O'er  thy  United  Nations,  forever  unfurl. 
Wave  truth  to  every  natlox ,  thy  strength  In 

unity. 
Symbol  of  peace  and  justlc». 

Thou  flag  of  victory. 
Flag  of  all  nations,  float  ont  day  by  day. 
Thy  emblem  of  freedom  imlold  thou  our  way. 
Thy  bright  stan  will  gulie   thee  wherever 

thou  be,  I 

O'er  every  global  boundary  p'er  air,  land,  and 

sea  j 

Peace    reigns,   o'er    thy    hi>rteons    glory    In 

llbmty.  I 

For  worlds  of  our  tomorrowi. 

Triumphant  victory. 


on  through   the 
with   power   and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  8,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  astounding  disclosure  which  has 
just  been  made  by  the  FBI  that  certain 
ofBclals  of  the  State  Department  have 
been  disclosing  the  secrets  of  that  De- 
partment to  foreign  nations  brings  up  a 
very  important  point  with  reference  to 
the  trade  agreements. 

There  has  been  an  effort,  through 
propaganda  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers, 
to  lead  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  more  safely  trust 
their  affairs  to  the  State  Department  bu- 
reaucracy than  to  the  duly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Internationalists  have  been  delegated 
power  to  write  trade  agreements,  under 
the  terms  of  which  pay  rolls  in  this 
country  can  be  destroyed,  agriculture  de- 
prived of  its  domestic  market,  indus- 
try stifled,  if  not  ruined,  which  is  too 
much  power  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  international-minded  function- 
aries. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
under  date  of  Thursday,  June  7, 1945,  re- 
lating to  this  deplorable  situation,  now 
existing  in  the  State  Department: 

Top  UNmKD  Statks  Sbcrxts  Opin  to  Com- 
mxs — ^Untrd  States  Aisxs'  Arkest  Barm 
Rid  TiK-trp 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

New  Yokx.  June  7.— With  the  FBI  arrest 
of  two  State  Department  ofBcials,  a  Naval  In- 
telligence officer  and  three  private  citizens  on 
charges  of  espionage,  the  Seripps-Howard 
newspapers  today  reveal  that  through  Philip 
J.  Jafle,  the  ringleader,  the  American  Ck)m- 
munlBt  movement  had  access  to  "high  con- 
fidential documents,"  some  of  "top  secret" 
importance.  In  six  Government  wartime  de- 
partments or  agencies.  They  included  the 
Departments  of  War,  Navy,  State,  and  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

Jaffe,  who  according  to  FBI  Director  Hoover 
received  the  data  stolen  from  secret  Govern- 
ment flies,  has  been  for  more  than  10  years  a 
leader  and  heavy  financial  supporter  of  Com- 
miuUrt  propaganda  causes. 

KICH   BT7T   RED 

Although  a  wealthy  businessman.  Jaffe  is 
a  Cooununist  and  teaches  at  the  Jefferson 
School  of  Social  Science,  ofQclal  school  of  tbe 
Communist  Political  Association. 

In  1934.  at  the  request  of  Earl  Browder.  he 
took  charge  of  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Chinese  People,  a  Communist  front.  Under 
the  alias  trf  J.  W.  Phillips  he  became  iU  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  financial  angel,  and  editor 
of  its  publication.  Chhia  Today. 

So  seriously  did  the  Government  regard  the 
series  of  thefts  that  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Grew  took  the  unprecedented  step  last  night 
of  issuing  a  statement  in  connection  with  the 
arrests.  He  said  they  followed  a  thorough 
Investigation  In  which  the  State,  Navy,  and 
Justice  Departments  "for  the  past  a«^  months 
•  •  •  have  been  working  together  to  de- 
termine how  the  official  secret  data  was  ob- 
Ulned." 
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Arrested  last  night  along  with  Jaffe,  now 
editor  of  Amerasla,  were  his  coeditors,  Kate 
L.  Mitchell,  writer  and  Bryn  Mawr  graduate, 
and  Mark  Gayn,  a  writer  for  Collier's  and 
other  national  magazines. 

THREE  ARRESTED  HERE 

Also  arrested  were  Navy  Lt.  Andrew  Roth, 
formerly  Jaffe's  research  associate  on  Amer- 
asla: Emmanuel  Sigurd  Larsen.  specialist  In 
the  China  Division  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  John 
Stewart  Service,  State  Department  foreign 
service  officer  returned  recently  from  China. 

(High -placed  Government  officials  hinted 
In  Washington  today  that  the  six  arrests 
comprised  one  of  "a  whole  series"  of  cases 
Involving  illicit  use  of  confidential  Govern- 
ment information.  One  official  said  the 
Government  was  digging  Into  "a  good  many" 
similar  incidents.) 

Larsen,  Service,  and  Roth  were  arrested  In 
Washington  last  night,  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  obtain,  possess,  or  transmit  Infor- 
mation affecting  the  national  defense.  The 
other  three,  arraigned  here  on  the  same 
charge,  were  released  on  f  lO.OOO  bonds. 

Gayn.  United  States  Attorney  John  F.  X. 
McGohey  said,  "was  apparently  preparing  to 
flee  the  country."  evidently  intending  to 
reach  the  Orient  through  Russia  and  India. 

GREETING    CARD    MAGNATE 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  most  of  the  stolen 
documents,  both  copies  and  originals,  were 
turned  over  to  Jaffe.  FBI  agents  discovered 
data  taken  from  OWI  and  the  FCC  as  well  as 
the  four  other  bureaus. 

Some  of  the  information,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  appeared  in  Amerasla.  An  article  by 
Gayn.  Terror  in  Japan,  will  appear  in  this 
week's  Collier's,  which  was  in  print  before 
the  arrests  were  made. 

Jaffe  is  president  of  Wallace  Brown,  Inc.. 
a  greeting  card  manufacturing  firm.  His 
contribution  to  the  Communist  cause  is 
known  to  exceed  $5,000  annually. 

Among  his  other  activities  Jaffe  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship,  Inc., 
the  leading  pro-Soviet  propaganda  organiza- 
tion In  this  country.  On  May  21  the  Seripps- 
Howard  newspapers  disclosed  that  this  coun- 
cil, which  operates  with  an  imposing  list  of 
sponsors,  spearheaded  a  national  pressure 
campaign  against  the  current  best  seller. 
Report  on  the  Russians,  by  W.  L.  White. 

Jaffe  was  a  founder  of  the  American- 
Soviet  Friendship  Coiucll,  originally  named 
the  American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations. 
He  served  as  its  national  director  when  it  con- 
ducted a  Nation-wide  campaign  "for  the  pur- 
pose Qf  making  contacts,  organizing  local 
councils,  and  speaking "  in  many  cities  to 
spread  the  message  of  what  the  covmcil  called 
Russia's  "achievement  in  the  building  of  a 
Socialist  state." 

PAL  or  LAMONT 

Jaffe's  close  associate  and  national  chair- 
man of  the  council  under  both  its  names  was 
Corl  s  Lamont.  foremost  United  States  apol- 
ogist for  the  Soviet  system. 

An  even  closer  associate  of  Jaffe  over  the 
last  11  years  has  been  Frederick  Vanderbilt 
Field,  wealthy  backer  of  the  Communists  and 
now  columnist  on  their  tabloid,  the  Dally 
Worker.  In  October  1935,  Field  spoke  at  a 
banquet  given  by  China  Today.  Jaffe  was 
chairman  of  the  banquet  as  J.  W.  Phillips. 
The  featured  speaker  was  Earl  Browder. 

While  still  editor  of  China  Today,  Jaffe  in 
1937  founded  Amerasla,  along  with  Field,  as 
managing  editor  and  chairman  of  the  edi- 
torial board  respectively. 

Lmring  their  coeditorshlp  of  Amerasla  Field 
found  time  for  other  activities.  In  the  period 
of  the  Hitler-Stalin  nonaggression  pact 
Amerasla's  chairman  headed  the  American 
Peace  Mobilization  as  executive  secretary. 


The  Justice  Department  has  since  charac- 
terized the  American  Peace  Mobilization  as  a 
front  formed  "under  the  auspices  of  the 
Communist  Party"  to  discredit  "lend-lease 
and  the  entire  national-defense  program." 

PICKETED   WHTTX   HOUSE 

Field,  according  to  the  Department,  di- 
rected a  continuous  picket  line  at  the  White 
House  against  what  Field  called  America's 
march  toward  fascism. 

Jaffe  was  busy  too.  He  saw  to  It  that  both 
Amerasla  and  China  Today  hewed  to  the 
Communist  Party  line.  For  example,  when 
Amerasla  found  occasion  to  mention  the 
European  war  it  politely  referred  to  Hitler's 
side  as  the  Germans  and  not  the  Nazis. 

And  when  France  had  fallen  and  Britain 
faced  her  darkest  crisis,  Jaffe  wrote  In  the 
November  1940,  issue  of  Amerasla: 

"The  war  in  Europe  is  between  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  greatest  imperial  power  in  the  world, 
and  r  country  which  is  ambitious  to  replace 
Great  Britain  in  that  role.  •  •  •  Ger- 
many, industrially  powerful  but  poor  in  re- 
sources and  weak  financially,  is  attempting 
to  take  by  force  what  Great  Britain  possesses. 

"Thus  the  war  in  Europe  is  between  two 
powers,  each  with  similar  economic  ends,  each 
denying  its  subjects  democratic  procedme." 

In  the  same  issue  Andrew  Roth,  one  of  the 
six  charged  today  with  conspiracy,  had  an 
article  telling,  in  a  pleased  tone,  about  Eng- 
land's troubles  with  India  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Europe. 

A  fellow  member  of  Amerasla's  editorial 
board  with  Jaffe  was  Owen  Lattimore,  whom 
the  Government  the  following  year  sent  to 
China  to  be  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
personal  adviser.  Mr.  Lattimore  later  became 
director  of  the  Pacific  bureau  of  OWI. 

Originally  a  Socialist.  Jaffe  found  this  too 
mild  and  drifted  into  the  Communist  orbit. 
About  1933  he  became  contributing  editor  of 
Labor  Defender,  monthly  magazine  of  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

From  this  post  Browder  transferred  him 
to  leadership  in  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Chinese  People,  where  he  ran  a  campaign 
against  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  in  defense  of 
Communist-controlled  areas  of  China.  Fol- 
lowing a  trip  to  these  sections  In  1937.  Jaffe 
wrote  a  long  report  for  the  New  Masses. 
Communist  weekly. 


Broadcast  by  Falton  Lewis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  by  Pulton 
Lewis,  Jr.,  over  Mutual  Network,  Wednes- 
day, May  23,  1945,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Well,  the  first  chapter  of  the  long-awaited 
shake-up  in  the  governmental  high  command 
in  Washington  has  come  finally,  and  to  call  it 
a  shake-up  is  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment; it  turned  out  to  have  almost  the  pro- 
portions of  a  convulsion. 

President  Truman  announced  at  his  news 
conference  at  the  White  House  this  after- 
noon that  he  has  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Madam  Perkins  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Mr. 
Claude  Wickard  as  Secretary  of  Agricultvire. 
and  Ml.  Francis  Biddle  as  Attorney  General, 


effective  the  last  day  of  June,  and  In  their 
places  he  has  appointed,  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
former  Senator  Lewis  Schwellenbacb  of 
Washington  State,  now  a  Federal  judge  there, 
and  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Representa- 
tive Clinton  Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  chair- 
man of  the  special  House  committee  that  has 
been  Investigating  the  Nation-wide  food  situ- 
ation, and  as  Attorney  General,  the  present 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  war 
frauds  prosecution,  Mr.  Tom  C.  Clark  of  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

And  may  I  say,  as  one  who  knows  all  three 
of  those  men  personally,  and  knows  two  of 
them  very,  very  well  Indeed,  that  no  three 
better  appointments  were  ever  made  to  any 
President's  Cabinet.  In  all  the  history  of  thla 
coxmtry.  These  are  three  of  the  topmost  of 
top-flight  men.  They  are  not  rich  men's 
sons;  they  are  not  play  boys,  amusing  them- 
8- Ives  with  the  glamorous  business  of  public 
life.  They  are  all  men  who  have  worked  for  a 
living  all  their  lives,  and  who  understand 
what  It  Is  to  make  a  dollar. 

You  have  heard  Representative  Clintow 
Anderson  s  name  many  times  over  this  mic- 
rophone. It  was  he  who  wrote  the  extraordi- 
narily fine  and  comprehensive  meat  investi- 
gation report  for  his  committee — which  I 
commended  to  your  attention,  and  for  which, 
by  the  way,  he  has  received  more  than  33,000 
requests  from  you — and  it  was  he,  also,  who 
wrote  the  committee's  rejxjrt  on  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  sugar  situation,  which  I  men- 
tioned to  you  day  before  yesterday.  He's  a 
farmer  himself  he  has  a  farm  of  800  Irrigated 
acres  in  New  Mexico  and  two  more  farms  in 
the  Dakotas,  and  he  knows  what  It's  all  about. 
What's  more,  he  is  one  of  the  keenest  and 
soundest  and  most  realistic  minds,  in  the  en- 
tire Congress.  But  of  top  importance,  the 
President  not  only  gave  Representative  And- 
erson the  Department  of  Agriculture  today, 
but  he  also  put  him  in  complete  control  of 
the  War  Food  Administration,  as  well — ac- 
cepting the  resignation  of  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator Marvin  Jones.  That  means  that  the 
process  of  getting  all  of  the  food  powers  of 
the  Government  back  under  one  head,  where 
they  belong,  is  actually  under  way  and  the 
man  who  has  control  is  one  who  believes  and 
says  that  the  only  way  to  control  black  mar- 
kets, is  to  produce  more  meat  and  other  foods, 
and  to  allow  everyone  along  the  line  to  make 
a  fair  and  reasonable  profit.  He  also  believes 
and  says  that  in  dividing  up  the  short  sup- 
plies we  do  have  available,  the  Army  should 
continue  to  come  first,  as  it  does  now,  but 
that  thereafter  the  American  civilian  public 
should  get  what  it  needs,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder for  lend-lease,  instead  of  lend-lease 
getting  what  the  whim  of  the  moment  dic- 
tates, and  letting  the  civilian  public  have 
what  is  left. 

As  for  Lewis  Schwellenbacb,  he  left  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  place  on  the  Federal 
bench  in  the  Northwest  back  in  1940,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  and  you  recall  that  as 
late  as  a  year  ago  when  I  was  passing  through 
Washington  State,  I  mentioned  to  you  the 
remarkable  record  that  he  had  made  for  him- 
self there.  He  has  done  such  an  outstand- 
ing Job  that  he  won  the  outspoken  admira- 
tion of  even  the  most  partisan  Republicans. 
I  was  told  that  there  was  one  case  that  came 
before  him.  In  which  some  little  citizen  had 
had  his  land  taken  away  from  him  by  the 
Army  and  couldn't  get  any  satisfaction,  and 
was  l>elng  imposed  upon  generally,  and  Judge 
Schwellenbacb  hauled  the  Army  officers  into 
court  and  threatened  to  punish  the  whole 
lot  of  them,  uniforms  or  not,  unless  they  set- 
tled the  trouble  at  once. 

Tom  Clark  I  know  less  well,  personally,  but 
what  I  do  know  Is  on  a  par  with  the  other 
two.  He  came  Into  the  Government  service 
as  a  young  lawyer  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  at  M.SOO 
a  year,  and  has  worked  his  way  up  ever  since. 
From  all  reports  he  has  done  a  very  creditable 
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Job  M  chief  of  th«  War  Pnuds  Division,  and 
h«.  along  with  the  other  two.  are  highly  In- 
telligent, feet  on  the  ground,  healthy,  honeet 
clUaens.  who  believe  that  two  and  two  still 
make  four.  They  are  not  superthjrold.  and 
they  talk  In  language  that  makee  tenae.  in- 
stead of  doubletalk.  and  they  have  not  the 
slightest  tinge  of  exhibitionism  or  tint  of 
parlor  pink.  They  are,  let's  say.  "liberal  but 
honest." 

The  really  great  significance  of  theM 
changes  today  He  In  the  fact  these  appoint- 
ments are  strictly  a  swing  back  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  away  from  the  radical  and 
long-haired  fringe.  In  fact,  the  slogan 
among  political  topslders  today  Is  that  "nhe 
Democrntlc  Party  Is  coming  back  Into  con- 
trol •*  By  way  of  further  evidence  along  the 
same  line.  President  Tniman's  calling  list  of 
yesterday  showed.  In  Immediate  succession, 
the  names  of  Jouett  Shouse.  Lawrence  Wood 
Robert,  and  Homer  Cummlnga — all  former 
top  figures  in  the  Democratic  Party  but  long 
since  sent  Into  political  exile.  These  changes 
today  also  suggest  that  there  may  be  a  realis- 
tic reorganization  of  the  labor  functions  of 
the  Oovemment.  too.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  few  jrears.  as  jrou  know,  virtually  all  real 
powers  were  talcen  away  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment under  Madam  Perkins  and  put 
elsewhere,  and  the  various  war  labor  agencies 
were  all  set  up  as  Independent  agencies, 
sprawled  all  over  the  lot.  It's  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  under  Secretary  Schwellen- 
bech  they'll  be  gathered  back  into  the  Labor 
Department,  where  they  should  be.  too.  In- 
cidentally. Judge  Schwellenbach  Is  strictly  a 
nonpartisan,  as  between  the  CIO  and  the 
American  Pederatlon  of  Labor.  He  Is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  all  factions  alike. 

The  President  said  today  that  he  has  no 
Intention  of  accepting  the  resignation  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau.  or 
Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Claude  Wlclrard  will  be  named  as 
head  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminls- 
^tratlon. 


Hoase  Resolution  287 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTES 
Thursday.  June  7.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
Chamber  when  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  on  roll  call  287,  covering  H.  R. 
3109,  referred  to  as  the  House  expense 
allowance  bill.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "no."* 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  my  con- 
stituents have  a  right  to  know  my  posi- 
tion regarding  this  legislation.  When 
H.  R.  3109  was  before  the  House  on  May 
10, 1  stated  my  position  at  that  time.  My 
remarks  are  recorded  on  page  4942  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  10, 
1945.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
on  House  Resolution  287.  I  desire  to  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  state- 
ment I  made  on  that  date: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vision contained  in  H.  R.  310»  which  would 
allow  the  sum  of  12.500  per  year  as  an  expense 
allowance  for  each  Member  of  the  Congress. 


for  the  following 


the    question    of 
the  legislature  an 


Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  my  d|eslre  to  make  clear 
my  position  in  this  mattv.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  of  those  Members  who  urge 
the  necessity  for  this  leglsljatlon,  but,  for  my 
self.  I  am  opposed  to  it 
reasons : 

First.  Recently  the  Legl^^  .ture  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  considered 
allowing  the  members  of 
amount  to  cover  expensed  while  In  attend 
ance  at  sessions.  The  bi  1  was  overwhelm- 
ingly rejected  and  newspi  per  comment  was 
almost  unanimously  oppcsed  to  It.  There- 
fore. I  must  assume  that  my  constituents 
have  spoken  In  this  matter  and  I  yield  to 
their  judgment. 

Second.  This  is  no  tlmfc  to  be  voting  ex 
pense  allowances  for  oui 
t^iat  many  Members  neec! 


in   order  to   meet   the  heavy   monetary  de 


many  it  Is  a  con- 
*Ir.  Speaker,  when 


mands  of  this  oSce;   for 

f  ierable  sacrifice.     But. 

I  attempt  to  justify  my  sicrlflces  'vlth  those 

of  my  son  and  my  daughter,  I  find  no  basis 

for  comparison. 

Third.  It  is  my  oplnloh  that  a  straight 
salary-Increase  bill  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  when  the  wai  is  over — •  hen  the 
subject  can  be  considered  pnder  more  normal 
conditions. 


United  States  Communi  its  Adopt  a  New 


Line 


EXTENSION  OF 


or 


Ives.     It   Is  true 
this  extra  money 


REMARKS 


HON.  URL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NzsaAsu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RK^RESENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  i,  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  new.spa- 
pers  last  evening  carried  headlines  that 
top  United  States  seer  els  were  available 
to  the  Communists.  T^e  story  gave  an 
account  of  certain  arrests  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Invi^stigation.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  thpt  at  least  some- 
thing is  being  done. 

Within  the  past  few  days  a  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  f ri  lught  with  grave 


consequences    for    our 


statement  of  Jacques  Du  clos.  secretary  of 


the  French  Communist 
the  official  spokesman 


country-.      The 


Party,  acting  as 
of  international 


communism,  in  criticizir  g  the  line  of  the 
American  Communists,  and  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  a  now  revolutionary 
line  by  the  Communist  Political  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Statds,  will  undoubt- 
edly usher  in  a  period]  of  accentuated 
strife  and  subversive  activities  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Ameri<^n  Communists. 
I  place  these  statementslinto  the  Record 
to  sound  f  note  of  officiajl  warning  to  the 
FBI.  the  Army,  the  Na)jy,  and  our  own 
Special  Committee  on  Up-American  Ac- 
tivities. 

Since  the  Communist  Organization  has 
shown  in  its  25  years  of  fcxistence  in  this 
country  its  complete  anc(  consistent  sub- 
servience to  the  dictate!  of  its  masters 
in  Moscow,  we  must  lay  the  responsibility 
for  any  activities  emanating  from  Com- 
munist sources  squarely;  at  the  door  of 
the  Soviet  'Government.  The  great 
masses  of  the  American  4nd  the  Russian 


people  have  the  greatest  desire  for 
friendly  relations  between  their  Govern- 
ments. Should  the  activities  of  the 
American  Communists  injure  these  re- 
lations, then  ours  will  not  be  the  blame. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  further  extend 
my  remarks  ^y  including  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  25, 
1945.  and  an  article  from  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  of  May  24,  1945: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
May  25.  1946) 

EnmtTH  or  UNrrm  Statks  CoMMxrvisrs  Under 
Foermt  Hintid  by  Princh  Warrw'a  Blast 
AT  Bsowon — RzMOVAL  OF  Amxiucan  Pastt 
Head  Psesaged — CarricisM  Beukvkd  iNspiaso 
BY  Staun 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

A  sensational  Communist  article,  which 
presaged  the  retvirn  of  revolutionary  and  sub- 
versive policies  against  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  signaled  the  possible  re- 
moval of  Earl  Browder  as  the  bead  of  Ameri- 
can Communists,  was  being  studied  in  official 
circles  last  night  with  grave  Interest. 

The  article,  which  reached  official  circles 
here  through  Prance,  consisted  of  a  »iMi»tig 
rebuke  from  one  Communist  to  another. 
Jacques  Duclos,  secretary  of  the  French  Com- 
munist Party,  assailed  Browder  in  an  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Notes  on  the  Dissolution  of 
the  American  Commimi.st  Party."  which  ap- 
peared in  Les  Cahlers  du  Communisme.  of- 
ficial publication  of  the  Prench  Communist 
Party. 

INSPIBCD  BY  STALIN 

As  the  French  article  was  being  translated 
here,  it  was  published  in  full  In  the  Daily 
Worker,  with  a  note  by  Browder.  which  as- 
serted that  the  article  demands  "ctir  most 
respectful  consideration." 

Those  conversant  with  International  Com- 
munist procedure  said  Browder's  publication 
of  the  article  gave  it  official  stature  and  made 
certain  the  suspected  fact  that  the  article 
was  inspired  by  Josef  Stalin.  It  has  been  the 
rule  of  the  allegedly  dissolved  Comintern 
that  every  Communist  leader  must  publish 
attacks  upon  him  by  leaders  outside  the 
country.  This  rule  was  enforced  to  keep  lead- 
ers in  various  countries  vmder  party  disci- 
pline. 

CfSclals  here  also  recognized  that  a  leader 
of  Duclos'  stature  would  not  criticize  the 
head  of  the  American  Communists  without 
the  approval  of  Moscow.  These  officials  said 
criticism  of  Browder  cotild  not  very  well 
come  from  Moscow,  since  the  international 
Communist  organization  Is  dissolved,  so  that 
Duclos  was  evidently  employed  to  announce 
the  change  of  Communist  Party  to  the  world. 

It  was  recalled  that,  whenever  Stalin 
changes  his  line,  he  disposes  of  his  pre- 
viously-authorized spokesman.  For  this 
reason.  Litvinov  was  placed  on  ice  along  with 
collective  security  when  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact,  which  precipitated  the  war.  was  signed 
and  Molotov  became  the  chief  Soviet  voice 
on  foreign  affairs. 

It  was  predicted  here  that  Browder  will  be 
similarly  shelved  and  William  Z.  Foster,  vet- 
eran Communist,  will  become  the  head  of 
Commimist  activities  in  this  country.  If 
Browder  Is  not  actually  removed,  it  was  re- 
ported in  official  circles,  he  will  be  forced  to 
execute  a  rapid  about-face  on  policy. 

The  article  of  the  Prench  Communist  was 
viewed  as  heralding  the  end  of  the  Com- 
munist democratic  honeymoon,  which  began 
when  Hitler  declared  war  on  Russia.  Such  a 
step  was  held  to  be  fraught  with  possible 
grave  consequences  to  the  United  States. 

It  was  recalled  that  strikes  are  one  of  the 
chief  weapons  of  the  Communist  world  revo- 
lution and  that  a  strike  of  the  maritime 
union,  which  has  been  held  in  Congress  to 
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have  heavy  Communist  affiliations,  might  de- 
lay  the  return  of  American  soldiers  from 
Surope.  It  also  was  recosnlKed  that  strikes 
would  hamstring  the  Pacific  war. 

rAULTT   0ONCK7TION   CHARQXD 

Significant  passages  in  the  Duclos  attack 
on  Browder  for  dissolution  of  the  American 
Communist  Party  Into  the  Communist  Po- 
litical Association,  which  was  condemned  by 
the  French  leader  as  a  renunciation  of  world 
Marxism,  include: 

"Earl  Browder  made  himself  the  protago- 
nist of  a  faulty  conception  of  the  direction 
of  the  social  revolution  In  general  and  in 
particular  of  the  direction  of  the  special  evo- 
lution of  the  United  States." 

"In  spite  of  the  declarations  concerning 
the  recognition  of  Marxist  principles,  we  are 
witnessing  a  manifest  reconsideration  of 
Marxism  by  Browder  and  his  partisans,  a 
reconsideration  expressed  through  a  concep- 
tion of  lengthy  peace  between  classes  In  the 
United  States,  through  the  possibility  to  sup- 
press class  warfare  in  the  postwar  period, 
and  through  the  establishment  of  harmony 
between  labor  and  capital." 

"The  Prench  Communists  wUl  not  ap- 
prove the  policy  followed  by  Browder,  for  It 
is  spreading  dangerously  far  from  the  vic- 
torious doctrine  of  Marxism-Leninism,  whose 
rigidly  scientific  application  could  only  lead 
to  one  conclusion;  not  to  dissolve  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party." 

CONFUSION  OBSERVED 

"Moreover,  one  will  observe  a  certain  con- 
fusion in  Browder's  declaration  as  concerns 
the  problem  of  nationalizing  monopolies  and 
what  he  calls  the  transition  from  capitalism 
to  socialism.  The  nationalization  of  monop- 
olies is  by  no  means  a  Socialist  achievement, 
contrary  to  what  some  are  Inclined  to  be- 
lieve. No;  nationalization  is  merely  a  re- 
form of  a  democratic  nature,  and  the  achiev- 
ing of  socialism  cannot  be  conceived  with- 
out seizure  of  power. 

"In  truth,  nothing  justified,  according  to 
us,  the  dissolution  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States." 

Duclos  Insisted  the  American  Communists 
"are  spreading  dangerous  opportunist  illu- 
sions which  will  have  a  negative  Influence  on 
the  American  labor  movement  unless  they 
are  properly  countermanded." 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  Communist  suc- 
cesses In  elections  In  France,^  the  Duclos 
statement  takes  on  additional  significance. 
It  was  said  here.  It  follows  the  general  bellig- 
erent Soviet  attitude  in  dealing  with  the 
Allies  on  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  Greece,  Austria, 
and  Rumania. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Telegrsim  of  May 
24. 19451 

Browder  ADMrrs  Rebuke  on  Policy — Party 

Like  May  Revert  to  Class  War 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

Karl  Browder  and  the  leadership  of  his 
Communist  Political  Association  were  forced 
by  the  World-Telegram  today  to  admit  to 
their  followers  and  the  world  in  general  tnat 
they  have  been  sharply  rebuked  by  a  spokes- 
man of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment for  abandoning  basic  revolutionary 
tenets.  As  a  result,  they  announced  also, 
America's  Reds  now  face  a  drastic  reversal 
from  a  policy  of  cooperation  with  capitalism 
to  one  of  Marxist  class  struggle. 

The  official  condemnation  was  first  dis- 
closed In  this  country  Tuesday  In  an  article 
by  Nelson  Frank,  World-Telegram  staff 
writer.  After  2  days  of  silence  Bdr.  Browder 
finally  was  smoked  out.  Today's  Daily 
Worker,  of  which  he  Is  editor,  publishes  the 
complete  text  of  the  rebuke,  using  3  of  its  16 
pages. 


arttclx  rxprintxd 

Both  the  rebuke  tsM  its  public  acknowl- 
edgement were  regarded  by  Goverrment 
circles  today  as  extending  in  significance  far 
beyond  the  shores  of  the  countries  Involved 
and  indicating  the  future  political  trend  of 
Soviet  Russia,  since  IQIB  the  mecca  of  com- 
munism. 

Following  thi  World-Telegram's  prod,  the 
Worker  reprints  the  politically  authoritative 
diatribe  against  Mr.  Browder  and  his  policies, 
by  Jacques  Duclos  In  the  magazine  Cahlers 
du  Communisme,  described  by  the  Worker  as 
the  "theoretical  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  France." 

This  marks  the  first  publication  of  any  crit- 
icism of  Mr.  Browder  In  an  official  Communist 
organ  since  be  was  made  leader  Ir  1930. 

HTTMBLX  AND   PENnXNT 

Among  other  things,  the  Duclos  document 
charges  Mr.  Browder  with  false  concepts, 
a  notorious  revision  of  Marxism,  erroneous 
conclusions,  deforming  in  a  radical  way  the 
meaning  of  the  Teheran  Allied  agreement, 
and  sowing  dangerous  opportunist  Illusions 
which  will  exercise  a  negative  Infiuence  on 
the  American  labor  movement.     •     •     • 

Accompanying  the  lengthy  text  Is  "A  Fore- 
word to  the  Article  of  Jacques  Duclos."  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Browder  himself.  In  the  dual 
capacity  of  Daily  Worker  editor  in  chief  and 
president  of  the  Communist  Political  Asso- 
ciation. 

Humble  in  manner  and  penitent  in  tone, 
Browder  characterizes  his  attacker  as  "one 
of  the  main  leaders  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  Prance,  whose  policy  or  his  own  country 
Is.  unquestionably,  sound.     •     •     » 

"Unquestionably,"  he  says,  the  article  "re- 
flects the  general  trend  of  opinion  of  Euro- 
pean Marxists  In  relation  to  America  and, 
thus,  demands  ovir  most  respectful  consid- 
eration." 

As  evidence  of  Browder's  alleged  backslid- 
ing, Duclos,  in  the  Daily  Worker  version, 
quotes  the  top  American  Communist  as 
pledging  on  September  25.  1944: 

"To  loyally  support  the  existing  system  of 
private  enterprise  which  Is  accepted  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  •  •  • 
to  restrain  all  impulses  toward  strike  move- 
ments among  workers  and  to  prepare  the 
workers  for  a  continuation  of  national  unity 
after  the  war." 

"READY    to    cooperate" 

Duclos  also  disapprovingly  quotes  this 
Browder  commitment  to  America  in  behalf 
of  his  Communist  organization: 

"If  anyone  wishes  to  describe  the  existing 
system  of  capitalism  in  the  United  States  as 
•free  enterprise.'  that  Is  all  right  with  us. 
And  we  frankly  declare  that  we  are  ready 
to  cooperate  In  making  this  capitalism  work 
effectively  In  the  postwar  period  with  the 
least  possible  burdens  upon  the  people." 

Remarks  Duclos.  according  to  the  Daily 
Worker:  "Browder's  analysis  of  capitalism  In 
the  United  States  Is  not  distinguished  by  a 
Judicious  application  of  Marxism-Leninism." 

So  Browder.  In  today's  report,  accommo- 
dates by  tossing  overboard  the  American 
Communists'  year-old  program  of  wartime 
and  postwar  unity: 

"We  must  make  the  most  careful  Inventory, 
balance  our  political  books  and  know  clearly 
how  we  stand  as  we  enter  a  new  period  of 
sharpening  struggles,  crises  and  profound 
changes." 

All  alcng  Browder  has  been  promising  that 
the  Tehran  declaration  makes  possible  a 
policy  of  unity  and  cooperation  by  the  Com- 
munists here  long  after  the  Nr.zls  and  Japs 
are  defeated.  Now,  with  Russia  out  cf  the 
war,  he  suddenly  abandons  this  line  and 
announces:  "It  has  been  clear  at  all  times 
that  the  end  of  the  war  In  Europe  would  re- 
quire a  fundamental  review  of  all  problems 
by  American  Marxists." 
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Hence  the  national  board  of  the  CPA  will 
quickly  t  up  "the  main  queatlona  raised 
by  Ducloe,"  according  to  Browder,  to  formu- 
late "a  clea  -  perspective  for  the  coming  period 
of  new  storms." 

"Now,"  he  warns.  "Is  the  testing  time  for 
the  integrity,  imderstandlng.  and  maturity 
of  the  CPA  and  of  each  member." 

Apprehensively,  he  adds:  "Our  enemies  will 
raise  a  gleeful  clamor  to  greet  the  open 
discussion  of  difference  of  opinion  t>etween 
Communists  of  different  lands  and  between 
Communists  within  America." 

Browder  and  his  associates  have  had  the 
Duclos  attack  for  some  wee  s.  but  were  hold- 
ing it  under  wraps,  it  was  learned  from 
■ources  close  to  CPA  headquarters,  35  Bast 
Twelfth  Street.  They  hopei  to  keep  it  quiet 
ui.tll  Drowder  could  crr^wl  back  on  the  limb 
gradually. 

Since  the  World-Telegram's  article  i> 
peared,  2  days  ago.  CPA  headquarters  has 
been  disrupted  by  frantic  emergency  confer- 
ences. One  top  official  of  the  CPA.  accord- 
ing to  Duclos.  had  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
defeat  the  Browder  line,  William  Z.  Foster, 
former  Communist  Presidential  candidate. 

Mr.  Poster  has  be^n  wea.lng  a  wide  grin 
around  headquarters  the  past  2  days. 


Big    Industry    Points    Out    Threatened 
Shortage  of  Bread  and  Bakery  Products 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
conferred  yesterday  with  one  of  the  men 
in  the  baking  Industry  who  is  genuinely 
alarmed  over  the  present  critical  prob- 
lem which  has  developed  in  connection 
with  the  bread  and  baking  industry. 
There  is  a  threatened  cut  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  and  the  amount  of  shortening 
which  will  be  available  to  the  baking  in- 
dustry. If  these  cuts  go  into  effect,  the 
amount  of  bread  and  bakery  products 
will  not  be  sufiQcient  to  meet  the  demand 
and  someone  will  not  be  able  to  get  bread 
or  bakery  products.  If  such  a  shortage  of 
these  supplies  should  develop  it  will 
mean  rationing  to  the  American  house- 
wife. 

Certainly  this  situation  gives  an  added 
reason  why  we  should  have  a  food  czar  to 
straighten  out  the  mess.  The  report  of 
the  House  committee  to  investigate  the 
food  shortage  was  transmitted  to  the 
House  May  1,  1945.  That  is  exactly  1 
month  and  8  days  ago.  We  are  just  37 
days  late,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  not  having  a 
food  czar  to  straighten  out  some  of  these 
matters  and  protect  the  American  people 
and  see  to  it  that  there  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  bread  for  the  American  house- 
w^ife. 

This  condition  calls  for  immediate  ac- 
tion by  Congress.  It  is  so  important  that 
the  Bakers  Weekly  ran  a  message  In  the 
Post  and  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  under  date  of  June  5,  1945. 
This  message  reads  as  follows: 
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Must  We  Now  Face  Rattontno  of  BasAs  and 
QlHZa   BaX£2T   Peoducts? 

AN  USCTNT  MESSACK  TO  MUdBUtS  OP  CONGK3SS, 
1  CO\-EBX11£NT  AC£NCirS  CONCSSNtS  WITU 
rOOO,   AND  TO  mz  PTTBUC 

True,  no  one  yet  Is  obliged  to  turn  In  ration 
■tampe  for  a  purchase  of  tnked  goods. 

It  Lb  equally  true,  however,  that  we  face  an 
Indirect  but  very  effective  form  of  rationing. 
Right  now  additional  cuts  in  bakery  use  of 
sugar  and  shortening  are  being  proposed.  If 
they  are  put  Into  effect,  the  bakers  of  America 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  their  production  to 
levels  that  will  seriously  endanger  the  feeding 
of  the  general  public. 

This  In  the  face  of  a  supply  of  wheat,  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  any  conceivable  de- 
mand, a  supply,  however,  that  Is  virtually 
useless  as  a  food  until  It  is  rendered  palatable 
by  tlie  addition  of  sugar,  shortening,  and 
other  ingredients. 

This  In  the  face,  too,  of  Increasingly  criti- 
cal civilian  shortages  In  meats  and  other  pro- 
tein foods,  for  which  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  provide  the  most  satisfactory  and 
nutritious  replacement. 

The  demands  of  war  workers  and  other  cl- 
Tlllaiis  for  these  energy  foods  have  been  met 
by  Increasing  bakery  production  to  145  per- 
c:  .t  Of  prewar  levels.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  spite  Of  drastic  ciirtailments  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  and  shortening  allowed  bak- 
ers. By  direct  rationing,  bakers  are  now  lim- 
ited to  75  percent  of  their  prewar  use  of 
sugar  and  to  80  percent  at  shortening. 

To  meet  this  all-time  high  in  public  de- 
mand with  limited  materials  has  required  the 
utmost  of  skill  and  all  pos^sible  conserva- 
tion methods  In  order  to  keep  bakery  prod- 
ucts  wholesome   and   flavorful. 

Further  curtailment  of  sugar  and  other 
essential  materials  can  mean  only  one  thing; 
a  corre.<=pondlng  reduction  In  the  amount 
of  baked  goods  that  can  be  provided  for  the 
American  public.  The  neighborhood  baker 
will  close  his  store  earlier  in  the  day.  or 
several  days  a  week.  The  grocer's  bread  and 
Bweet-goods  department  will  display  a  sold- 
out  sign  earlier  and  oftener. 

There  will  be  less  bread,  cake,  and  other 
baked  foods  for  workers'  and  school  children's 
lunches,  and  for  the  family  table. 

Able  congressional  committees  have  lately 
turned  the  spotlight  on  our  growing  crisis  in 
food.  In  our  opinion,  most  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials  In  the  many  agencies  concerned 
with  food  are  genuinely  alarmed.  No  one 
man  or  agency  is  responsible  for  the  situa- 
tion. 

Food  processors  generally  have  welcomed 
President  Truooan  s  appointment  of  Con- 
gressman Clinton  P.  Andeeson  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  With  his  associates  on  the 
House  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Food 
Shortages,  he  has  laid  the  groundwork  for 
his  new  assignment  to  overhaul  our  critically 
tangled  food  supply  and  distribution  set-up. 
The  President  has  indicated  that  Mr.  Ander< 


son  will  have  the  necessarf  authority  to  really 
function  through  coordi|iated  controls— an 
authority  which  has  not  been  delegated  to 
anyone  up  to  this  late  dale  in  the  war. 

It  may  be  that  no  measiires  can  bring  ade- 
qviate  relief  Immediately.  But  prompt  action 
on  the  Anderson  commntee  recommenda- 
tions— Including  full  dlaclosure  of  foreign 
shipments — is  our  only  hope  of  maintaining 
a  decent  minimum  base  for  our  home-food 

Srogram   for    the    balanc(     of    the    war   and 
le  reconversion  period. 

KSCOMVrENDATTONS  OF  THE  JJOUSE  SI»EC1AL  COM- 

icrrrnt  to  invtstigati  i  food  shoktages 

1  Establish  authority  and  responsibility 
for  procurement,  transportation,  pricing,  and 
distribution  under  one  co3rdinatlng  head. 

2.  Open  negotiations  lilimedlately  for  the 
purchase  of  the  1946  Cubap  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
sugar  crops.  J 

3.  Provide  Hawaii  wita  heavy  type  ma- 
chinery such  as  crawler  I  cranes  and  front- 
axle-drive  trucks  for  suga^  production. 

4.  Provide  adequate  niachinery,  supplies, 
and  labor  for  domestic  bfret  and  cane  areas 
by  fullest  cooperation  between  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration. War  Manpower  Commission. 
War  Production  Board,  aid  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

5.  Make  available  to  friendly  European 
countries  that  are  in  shoit  supply  for  plant- 
ings in  the  spring  of  1948  our  surplus  beet 
seed.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
substitution  of  othw  carbohydrates,  particu- 
larly cereals,  for  part  of  tt  e  sugar  now  tenta- 
tively allocated  to  them. 

6.  Encourage  the  produ  :tlon  of  com  sugar 
and  syrups  in  1945. 

7.  Tighten  rationing  coitrols  so  that  allo- 
cations will  not  be  exceec  ed. 

8.  Establish  a  minimum  figure  below  which 
the  supply  of  sugar  for  Ur  Ited  States  civilian 
tise  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 

8.  Reexamine  allotments  made  to  different 
classes  of  Industrial  users. 

10.  Review  all  foreign  commitments  and 
adjust  to  safeguard  mininiimi  allotments  for 
United  States  civilian  use 

11.  Make  public  all  commitments  and  al- 
locations, domestic  and  fo  reign,  with  explan- 
atory  supporting  data. 

Clinton  P.  Amasov, 


Stephen 
Earlk  C. 
Maxtin 
August 


Ctiairman. 
Pace. 
Clements. 

0ORSKI. 

Andrxsen. 


Chiiistia»  a.  Hzrter. 
Hal  Holues. 
Mr.  Andeison  has  demanded,  through  his 
committee's  recent  reportjon  sugar,  that  the 
American  public  be  given  access  to  all  possible 
facts.  This  means  that  se<f-ecy  be  maintained 
only  where  military  coniiderations  are  in- 
volved; but  that  on  the  otier  hand  the  public 
be  told  the  truth  of  our  ct^mitments  to  for- 
eign noncombatant  populations,  for  direct- 
consumption  or  Industrla   use. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  to  Chairman  Andek- 
soN  from  Hon.  James  E.  MtnoLAT,  chairman. 
Senate  Small  Business  Conunittee: 

"As  you  have  now  been  nominated  for  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and,  according  to  press 
reports,  will  also  become  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator, I  feel  It  is  Incumbent  upon  you  to 
see  that  your  committee's  recommendations 
are  Implemented  Immediately  so  that  wc  may 
most  effectively  utilize  our  present  supplies 
of  sugar." 

STaAICHT  TALK  FEOM  LEADING  BAKERS  TESTIFY  - 
INC  BZSXnE  THE  HOUSE  FOOD  SHOKTAGES 
OOMMTrm 

"Wheat -flour  Is  not  acceptable  food  unless 
combined  with  sugar  and  shortening  (and 
other  Ingredients  \  to  become,  as  bakery  prod- 
ucts, the  prlnciptd  consumable  form  of  grain. 
Bakers  predict  that  further  reductions  In 
quotas  of  these  necessary  Ingredients,  In- 
cluding sugar,  will  result  in  the  equivalent  of 
rationing  of  bakery  products  through  pro- 
duction cutbacks  despite  the  plentllul  sup- 
ply of  wheat  flour." 

John  T.  McCaktht. 

President,  American  Bakers  Association. 

"If  our  allotments  of  sugar  are  further 
reduced  we  will  have  to  reduce  our  utiliza- 
tion of  the  abundant  wheat  supply  and  the 
availability  of  bakery  products  to  Just  that 
extent.  In  other  words,  If  we  are  going  to 
sustain  a  reduction  of  10  percent,  or  20  per- 
cent. In  our  present  allotments  of  sugar,  there 
will  be  10  percent  or  20  percent  less  bread 
and  other  bakery  products  for  the  American 
people.  Many  bakers  cannot  sustain  any 
such  cut  In  production  without  closing  their 
doors." 

Frank  G.  Jungewaelter. 
Secretary,  Associated  Retail  Bakers 
of  America. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  message  or  advertisement  sum- 
marizes the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  headed  by  our  colleague 
CUNTON  P.  Anderson  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  avoid  or  at  least  minimize  a 
food  shortage. 

You  wiU  note  that  the  Bakers  Weekly 
lists  11  recommendations  of  the  House 
Pood  Investigating  Committee.  Congress 
ought  to  know  if  those  recommendations 
are  being  translated  into  action.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  look  to 
Congress  for  protection  against  Irrespon- 
sible and  ill-advised  policies  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  bureaus.  If  they  do 
not  function.  Congress  should  abolish 
them  and  new  administrative  depart- 
ments created  with  able  and  qualified 
men  to  direct  them.  We  will  have  no 
relief  from  the  food  shortage  until  this 
is  done. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIE8ENTATIVB8 
Monday.  June  11, 1945 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  it  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recosd  a  memorial  address  deliv- 
ered by  my  friend  and  former  regimen- 
tal commander  of  World  V/ar  I.  Brig. 
Gen.  Albert  L.  Cox.  to  Government  Print- 
ing Office  Post.  No.  33,  American  Legion, 
National  City  Christian  Church.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  on  May  27. 1946: 

We  gather  here  to  memorialize  our  de- 
ceased brothers  and  to  renew  our  obligations 
to  so  conduct  our  dally  lives  as  to  be  worthy 
of  those  who  have  gone  to  their  reward. 
In  this  connection.  It  is  well  to  recall  the 
25th  and  26th  verses  of  the  11th  chapter  of 
St.  John,  where  It  Is  written: 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord:  he  that  bellevcth  In  me,  thoxigh 

^he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live:  and  whoso- 
ever Uveth  and  belleveth  In  me.  shall  never 
die." 
I        We  then  come  not  as  mourners,  but  to 
glorify  those  who  share  the  life  eternal. 

Love  of  Ood.  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  religion,  and  love  of  country,  which  we 
~     know  as  paUlotlsm,  are  the  constituent  ele- 
^  raenta  of  a  nation's  safety.    In  the  disturbed 
\    condition  of  world  affairs.  It  behooves  all  of 
\  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a  stronger  de- 
ySjense  of  these  fundamental  principles. 
▼        The  history  of  western  civilization  Is  es- 
sentially the  history  of  the  development  of 
human     freedom.      With     the    renaissance 
'   came  mtellectxial  freedom;  with  the  reforma- 
>^^  tlon  came  religious  freedom;  with  the  Dec- 
.^  laration  of  Independence,  our  Federal  Con- 
V      stltutlon  and  Its  Bill  of  Rights,  came  pwlitl- 
^  cal  freedom:  with  the  industrial  revolution 
>^and    the    development    of    natural    science 
ViV^ame  a   degree   of   freedom  heretofore   im- 
»^  known  from  the  forces  of  nature.    Now  we  are 
^  In   the  midst  of  a  world-wide  struggle   for 
^1  economic  freedom.     In  some  countries  the 
pearlier  forma  of  freedom,  attained  by  much 
toll  and  bloodshed,  are  being  sacrlllced  in 
the  stniggle  for  economic  freedom,  or  rather 
the  mirage  of  It.   Intolerance  sUlks  the  globe. 

I  The  entire  world  seems  to  be  dividing  Into 
two  clMMt:  ine  believing  that  whatever  Is. 
Is  rtgbt:  tht  other  that  whatever  is.  Is  wrong. 
Reeaon  and  common  eenae  eeem  to  be  In 
danger  of  being  crushed  between  the  upper 
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and  nether  millstones  of  conservatism,  so- 
called,  and  of  liberalism,  so-called. 

And  what  Is  the  answer?  The  answer  is 
found  In  the  lesson  of  today,  of  yesterday. 
and  of  tomorrow — that  man  Is  his  brother's 
keeper.  Where  there  Is  no  brotherhood,  there 
can  be  no  peace.  The  bleeding  bodies  of 
10.000,000  men  should  be  an  ever-present 
reminder  of  the  result  of  ill  will  between  na- 
tions, brought  about  by  lack  of  understand- 
ing through  the  failure  of  the  human  race 
to  have  learned  that  ages-old  lesson  "love  thy 
neigMx»r." 

And  by  "love  thy  neighbor"  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  throw  your  arms  around  or 
otherwise  physically  embrace  your  neighbor, 
but  I  do  mean  you  should  exhibit  toward 
your  neighbor,  personally  known  to  you  or 
not,  a  tolerant  imderstandlng — the  good  will 
which  motivates  the  life  of  a  Christian. 

With  the  Psalmist  can  we  of  this  much- 
bleased  country  say  "the  lines  are  fallen  unto 
me  In  pleasant  places;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage."  It  la  a  legacy  that  our  forebears 
bequeathed  to  us  In  sacred  trust  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Are  we  taking  care  to 
preserve  that  priceless  legacy?  What  are  we 
doing  to  create  such  a  result  as  the  poet 
Browning  had  In  mind  when  he  sang,  "How 
good  Is  man's  life,  the  mere  living.  How  fit  to 
employ  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  the  senses 
forever  enjoy." 

And  so,  on  this  beautiful  day,  surrounded 
as  we  are  by  evidence  on  every  hand  of  Ocd's 
goodness,  1  remind  you  that  no  undertaking 
of  man  can  succeed  unless  the  spirit  of  God 
Is  permitted  to  control.  The  universal  crav- 
ing la  for  peace.  And  that  peace  Is  a  will  to 
yield  not  to  a  temporal  but  to  a  higher  pww- 
er — to  the  greatest  mediator  of  them  all. 

In  this  connection,  I  recall  that  many  years 
ago  the  most  contented  Americans  were  those 
descendants  of  the  black  people  of  Africa, 
who  a  century  ago  had  been  enslaved  that 
throiigh  their  toll  they  might  develop  this 
then  new  country,  and  who  lived  largely  in 
the  rural  districts  of  our  Southern  States.  I 
base  their  happiness  upon  the  expression  that 
came  from  their  throats  at  their  frequent  as- 
semblies. Deeply  religious  by  nature,  de- 
prived of  the  opportunities  for  entertainment 
vouchsafed  to  most  others,  when  their  weekly 
toll  was  done  they  gave  expression  to  their 
Ideals  in  singing  the  Old  Time  Religion  Is 
Good  Enough  for  Me.  In  the  active  lives  we 
lead  and  the  many  interruptions  that  are 
daily  ours.  I  can  visualise  a  happier  civiliza- 
tion and  a  more  contented  people  if  we.  too.  • 
regarded  more  deeply  the  spiritual  Ideals  of 
oiu"  old-time  religion. 

The  present  condition  of  world  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  by  a  disposition  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  our  Intangible  liberties 
are  far  more  precious  than  golden  riches  or 
industrial  triumphs.  The  age  is  covered 
with  a  cloak  of  materialism  which  obecures 
the  life  and  teachings  that  Christ  gmva  to 
the  people  of  thU  world  nearly  2.000  years 


ago.  His  18  the  simple  philosophy  which 
makes  real  the  meaning  of  value  or  of  com- 
pensation In  hvunan  life.  He  taught  us  the 
real  compensation — that  service  to  one's 
fellow  man  is  service  to  God.  and  that  love 
18  the  highest  expression  of  the  human  soul. 
But  what  has  the  world  done  with  Christ's 
teachings?  Many  of  us  brush  aside  as  maud- 
lin or  sentimental  the  cry  that  religion  must 
have  a  place  in  our  daily  lives.  We  refuse 
to  recognize  any  force  or  will  more  powerful 
than  our  own.  We  avoid  religion  because  It 
annoys  us  In  that  It  Interferes  with  our  so- 
called  pleasures  or  profits.  Our  fundamental 
principles,  the  form  of  government  which 
we  love,  were  formulated  by  men  who 
"ouglit  God's  guidance  and  who  publicly 
recognized  the  value  of  the  old-time  religion 
to  them  and  to  their  neighbors.  They  set 
up  a  standard  and  a  mode  of  life  which  130,. 
000,000  Americans  are  enjoying  today  and 
which  other  nations  of  the  world  have 
emulated.  They  fought  that  religion  might 
be  preserved.  The  freemen  of  the  world  to- 
day find  themselves  again  employed  in  armed 
conflict,  that  the  life  and  liberty  won  for 
them  by  their  forefathers  through  centuries 
of  struggle  may  be  preserved. 

In  central  and  eastern  Europe  during  the 
last  decade  there  has  l>een  built  a  philosophy 
of  government  based  upon  the  denial  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  the  inherent  rights  of  man. 
A  great  war  machine,  geared  to  the  limit  of 
human  capacity  and  endurance,  set  Itself  a 
goal  of  ruling  the  world.  It  rode  roughshod 
over  individual  freedom.  It  scoffed  at  the 
Idea  that  man  has  any  God-given  right  to 
choose  his  own  way  of  life  as  his  conscience 
may  indicate.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  the  right  of  peaceable  assembly, 
and  religious  liberty  were  ridiculed  and  de- 
nied to  men  under  totalitarian  Jurisdiction. 
This  philosophy  has  Inflicted  death  wounds 
upon  old,  established  social  customs  and  has 
Invaded  even  the  home  and  family  life, 
claiming  the  sole  allegiance  of  the  children 
and  of  the  youth.  It  sought  to  regiment 
everything  and  everybody  into  absolute,  im- 
questloned  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a 
superstate.  Truth  was  ruthlessly  crushed 
to  earth.  A  barrier  was  placed  on  human 
thought,  and  the  soul  of  man  as  well  as  his 
body  was  enslaved.  The  money  changers 
again  occupied  the  temple. 

In  contrast  to  this  bondage  of  body  and 
soul,  at  the  Worlds  Fair  in  New  York  there 
stood  four  gigantic  statues  to  the  fotir  Amer- 
ican freedoms.  Those  statues  have  been  de- 
molished, but  the  freedoms  to  which  they 
testmed  are  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  our 
American  people.  But  from  the  lives  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  17  nations  from  Bsthonia  and 
Lithuania  to  Abyssinia  and  Greece,  beneath 
the  thunder  of  dive  bombers  and  tanks  and 
the  persecution  of  the  Gestapo  and  Ogpu 
concentration  campe.  thoee  freedoms  were 
erased. 
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Mmuch  our  d*nlt«  gottrnmtnt  program  m 
th«  iupprfMlon  ot  Ub«rty  to  tht  studied  pro- 
gram of  dictator  atatw.    Wt  enjoy  liberty 
not  by  tolerance,  but  by  legal  right.    TbcM 
UberUea  bava  not  alwaya  been  oura.    Only 
alMr  oanturlaa  of  conflict  with  entrenched 
autocractea  did  the  maaeaa  gain  Irom  tha 
privileged  claaaea  the  freedom   that  U  our 
cherJahed   hertUge   today.    Our    (orefathera 
threw  off  the  feudal  chalni  of  alavery.  ot 
MiMom  and  of  special  privilege  link  by  link. 
•aA  NUgtoUB.  civil,  and  personal  liberty  be- 
came glorious  reality.    The  two  phlloeophlea 
of   government   are   In   deadly   conflict   and 
there  seems  to  be  no  common  ground  upon 
which  they  may  meet  and  negotiate  a  peace. 
There  can  be  no  peace  upon  earth  except 
among  men  and  women  whoee  wills  are  tor 
good,   and   not  for   evil.     Selflshnesa   Is   not 
good,  nor  Is  Injustice,  nor  greed,  nor  envy, 
hatred  or  malice.     It  Is  Idle  to  pray  for  peace 
unless  we  frankly  recognize  that  these  are 
th     hldeovia  motives  that  move  Individuals 
and  nations  to  war.    We  need  to  pray  that 
tboae  who   call   themselves  Christians   may 
honestly  keep  their  vows  of  disclpleship  and 
renounce    the    hidden    works    of    darkness. 
True  peace  Is  rooted  In  righteousness.     False 
prophets  cry  'Peace!  Peace!"  when  there  Is 
no  peace.    We  must  not  adopt  the  cowardly 
slogan  "Anything  for  peace!"    We  must  not 
eompromife  moral  Issues  or  evade  clear  moral 
reeponslbUitles    under    the    guise    of    being 
peace  lovers.     We  believe  in  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  In  government  by  law.  In  re- 
spect for  truth,  and  In  a  good  God.    These 
beliefs  are  worth  our  lives  and  men.     As  our 
late  President  Franklin  Roosevelt  said,  "The 
moral  consciousness  of  the  world  mvist  be 
aroused  to  the  cardinal  necessity  of  honoring 
sanctity  of  treaties,  respecting  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  others,  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
acts  of  International  aggression." 

Liberty  is  not  bought  and  sold  at  the  mar- 
ket place.    The  history  of  civilization  is  the 
delineation  of  a  bloody  struggle.     What  we 
have,    we    have    gained    by    sacrifice.      The 
world   Issue  today  la  plain.     Shall   freemen 
live  under  laws  of  their  own   making  and 
under  leadership  of  their  own  choosing,  or 
shall   human    beings   exist    as   slaves   under 
the  lash  of  the  tyrants  while  all  that  makes 
life  worth   living,  and  even   life   itself,  are 
subject  to  the  whim  of  the  oppressor?     It 
seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that  men  and 
women    of    this    Nation    participated    with 
those   of   other   nations   in    another    world- 
wide war.    The  war  was  thought  to  be  a  war 
to    end    wars — a    war    to    preserve    civiliza- 
tion— and  victory  having  perched  upon  our 
banner,  we  gloried  that  a  world  peril  had 
been  averted.    The  years  since  have  quickly 
passed  and  daily  reports  show  clearly  that 
World   War   I   was   humane    in   comparison 
with  the  conflict  now  raging,  and  that,  as 
the  grim-vlsaged  Mars  regards  the  triumph 
of  his  principles,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  civilized  people  and 
m         of    Christian    the    years    In    passing    have 
brought    to^the    Inhabitants    of    this    glot)e 
retrogression  rather  than  progression.    That 
war  was  waged,  as  wars  to  that  time  had  been, 
by  armed  might  against  armed  might.    Crtiel 
In  the  extreme  did  we  then  consider  the  use 
of  poison  gases.     But  never  did  we  antici- 
pate that  the  time  would  come  when  the  pur- 
poae  of  armed  men  would  be  directed  mcu-e 
at   unarmed   women   and   children   than   at 
thoee  who  with  like  arms  oppose  them  in 
the  field.    It  Is  a  bitter  cross  we  carry  when 
we  are  forced  to  admit,  as  Christians,  that 
wars  are  now  being  made  against  the  de- 
fenseless as  well  as   against   those   bearing 
arms. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  as  now  when 
the  responsibilities  and  the  obligations  of 
Christian  citizenship  have  rested  so  heavily 
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fl  ;ht. 
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upon  the  Individual  cltlien 
splratlon  may  be  In  the  strugi 
■Acrlflces  and  In  the  v 
It  is  our  stamina  and  our 
will  be  teated  in  the  fiies 
morrow.   Thla  la  no  time  for 
complacency. 

There  can  be  no  lasting 
cause  that  la  not  righteous, 
tr\>th  can  triumph  only  through 
truth   taught   by   Christ   Is 
truth  of   freedom  for   the 
He  was  the  great  Apostle  of 
the  individual  and  the  great 
democracy.     Thla   democrac; 
raised  upon  the  foundation 
of  Christ  of  Nazcreth.    We 
Britain  and  the  other  Unltejl 
only  to  defend  our  land  and 
but  consciously  are  not  we  fighting 
of  Christianity  against  forced 
brute  materialism  ?  Our 
declared   that,   if   victorious 
throne  Christ  and  replace 
of  force. 

Each  right  and  privilege 
can  citizens  enjoy  carries 
sponslbllitles   and   duties, 
ours  was  not  founded  by  m4n 
waited  for  scmebcdy  else  to 
men  so  engrossed  In  their  pribate 
they  had  no  time  for  publl : 
we  are  to  protect  and  pres^ve 
of  representative  democracy 
and   religious  liberty,  we  miist 
time   and   thought   to   the 
sometimes  wonder  If  the  w 
written    by    Winona   Montgomery 
are  not  properly  descriptive 
today.    It  reads: 
"Our  vision  Is  dimmed:  we  aie  tired 

And  long  for  ease. 

We  neglect  our  vital  spark 

That  burning  love  for 
lit 

Our  blackest  nights — and 

Confused  and  fearful,  hear^g 

Foundations  crumble. 

Craven,  we  seek  a  leader 

A    torch    and    make    our 
again. 
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As  Individuals  thinking  oily  of  individual 
efforts  we  cannot  achieve,  liut  as  men  and 
women   vrlth    due    humility 
guidance  and  obtaining  Go< 
can  be  accomplished. 

We  must  defend  the  Christian  principles 
which  have  been  the  mudsill  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  must  recognize  that  a  Nation  and 
Its  people  mus*,  have  Ideals  ind  fight  to  keep 
them,  or  return  to  brute  savagery  " 


which  stirs  and 


rekindle  the  concepts  of  1  f e  embraced  In 
our  old  time  religion.  We  must  gird  oiir- 
selves  with  an  ill-abiding  faith,  a  confidence 
In  oxirselves,  and  In  those  a  ound  us,  such  a 
faith  as  had  Bertha  D.  Martin  when  she 
penned  those  lines  with  wl  Ich  I  shall  con 
elude,  and  which  delineate.  In  spoken  words, 
the  Inmost  thoughts  of  the  ipLrlt.    She  said: 

"I  must  have  faith,  not  tha' 

moves 
Ify    hands    and    feet    In    well-accustomed 

grooves; 
That  turns  the  sod.  and   sows  the  proven 

seed. 
And  trusts  my  trade  to  fill  my  dally  need; 
But  faith,  a  living  flame.  Jthat  gives  to  me 
Meaning  and  reason  for  au  things  that  be. 
"A  faith  unmoved  by  all  th4  fears  and  doubt 
That  haunt  and  devastate  the  world  about; 
That  sees  beyond  life's  pijtlng.  dark  with 

gloom. 
The  shining  portal  of  an  e^pty  tomb: 
And  knowa  that  hate  shall  conquered  be  by 

love. 
That  all  U  well  because  God  reigns  above." 
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Ralph  A.  Bird,  Undw  Secrttary  of  tht 
Ni?y 


REMARKS 
or 


HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  CKOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monda\i.  June  11.  194S 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers you  have  doubtless  noticed  In  the 
presk  that  Ralph  A.  Bard.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Is  leaving  his  duties  In 
the  Navy  Department  on  next  July  1. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Under  Secre- 
tary Bard,  for  I  know  from  working 
closely  with  him  what  a  splendid  man  he 
is  ard  tho  fine  service  he  has  rendered  to 
the  Navy  and  to  the  Nation. 

For  the  past  4»2  years,  during  which 
time  he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  our 
Navy  has  been  built  up  to  become  the 
most  powerful  sea -air  power  in  the 
world.  A  large  measure  of  this  achieve- 
ment has  been  due  to  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  Ralph  Bard.  I  have  never 
met  a  more  conscientious  public  servant, 
or  one  more  devoted  to  the  cause  he 
served.  Throughout  his  term  of  office 
Mr.  Bard  was  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  all  matters  of  the 
Navy  Department  relating  to  civilian  per- 
sonnel and  the  general  administration  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  including 
the  general  administrative  control  of  all 
of  the  naval  shore  establishments. 

Ralph  Bard  will  long  be  remembered 
for  the  tremendous  improvement  he 
made  in  the  Navy's  industrial  relations. 
He  Instituted  a  sound  program  of  per- 
sonnel administration  and  did  much  to 
strengthen  the  Navy's  supervisory  organ- 
ization, which  has  made  possible  the 
Navy's  fine  production  record  dui-ing  its 
most  critical  period. 

He  was  constantly  looking  after  tax- 
payers' interests  and  much  of  his  per- 
sonal attention  was  devoted  to  the  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  manpower  and  the 
elimination  of  inefficiencies  and  wastes. 
Seldom  during  his  AVi  years'  service 
in  the  Navy  Department  has  Mr.  Bard 
been  away  from  his  desk.  He  came  to 
work  early  and  he  stayed  late.  By  per- 
sonal example,  he  gave  the  cue  to  his 
subordinates  for  industry,  loyalty,  and 
devotion  to  duty.  His  splendid  record  of 
service  is  one  in  which  the  Nation  can 
take  pride  and  we  are  ever  grateful  for 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  suc- 
cessful winning  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Bard  has  assured  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  President  that  after  a 
brief  rest  he  will  be  available  to  serve  for 
the  balance  of  the  war  on  any  special 
assignments  where  his  services  are 
needed  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  fully  expects  to 
use  his  advice  and  assistance  on  special 
problems  at  least  until  the  end  of  tha 
war. 

Mr.  Bard  has  performed  this  duty  at 
great  personal  sacrifice  and  it  is  a  pleas- 
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ure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  fine 
American. 

Tni  Wkiti  Rot»x. 
WoMlnirton,  Junt  1. 1945, 
Ron    Rat  Fit  A.  Bako, 

Vndrr  S*crttmry  of  the  Nary, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAR  Ralph;  I  have  your  latter  of  resigna- 
tion dated  May  33  and  hava  relucuntly  coma 
to  the  conolualon  that  you  are  entitled  to 
have  It  accepted.  As  you  request.  It  will  b« 
effective  on  July  1,  1946. 

During  your  period  of  duty  as  Assistant 
Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  past  i\i  years,  our  Navy  has  been 
built  up  to  become  the  mosrt  powerful  in  the 
world.  I  taow  that  a  great  part  of  that 
result  has  been  due  to  your  energy  and  wis- 
dom. Yours  has  been  a  splendid  record  of 
service  for  which  the  Nation  Is  grateful,  and 
In  which  I  am  sure  you  can  take  great  pride. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  Informed 
me  that  he  will  require  your  services  and 
advice  on  special  assignments  at  least  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  I  am  very  happy  that 
you  have  expressed  your  willingness  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  your  country  In  that  capac- 
ity, as  soon  as  you  have  taken  a  much  needed 
and  deserved  rest. 

With  all  best  wishes  to  you,  and  hoping 
that  you  will  come  In  to  see  me  from  time 
to  time  when  you  are  In  Washington. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Habxt  S.  TauMAK. 


John  Sherman,  at  lU  Praaldant  pro  tempore. 
Thus.  Cleveland's  death  In  office  would  hara 
meant  a  complete  party  chan|a.  Aa  a  ra- 
ault,  Ccmgress  voted,  »n  affaot.  to  keep  the 
aama  party  tn  powtr  throughout  a  whole 
4-yaar  term  by  limiting  the  succaaaion  to  the 
Prealdent'B  Cablnat  appoluteea  m  tha  order 
of  their  rank. 

One  objecuon  ralaed  against  the  preaent 
plan  U  that  It  gives  a  Vice  President  who 
succeeds  to  the  Chief  Executive  offlee  the 
power  to  name  hla  own  succasaor  by  appoint- 
ing a  Secretary  of  State  who  has  never  been 
paaaed  upon  by  the  electorate.  But  In  prac- 
tice It  is  not  likely  that  a  Secretary  of  State, 
who  is  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
would  be  much  more  "hand  picked"  or  lack- 
ing In  executive  quallflcatlona  than  a  ViCe 
President. 

A  i  iore  valid  complaint  Is  that  no  Gxed  line 
of  succession  now  is  provided  for.  In  event 
both  a  President-elect  and  Vice-President- 
elect should  die  before  Inauguration  day. 
This  and  other  possible  contingencies  should 
be  guarded  against,  so  that  the  ofSce  of 
President  would  never  be  left  to  chance  or 
to  a  last-minute  political  manipulation. 
The  whole  subject  might  weU  be  given  an 
exhaustive  airlixg  by  a  commission  such  as 
that  proposed  in  the  Monroney  bill. 


Succession  to  the  Presidency 
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Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News  of 
May  17.  1945: 

SUCCESSION   TO  THE   PRI3nJENCT 

The  proposal  by  James  A.  Farley  that  a 
commission  be  named  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  succession  to  the  Presidency  is  good. 
It  has  been  Incorporated  into  a  biU  by  Repre- 
sentative MoNRONET,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 
But  hU  bin  goes  beyond  this,  for  It  provides 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  present  line  of  succession 
pending  a  final  report  by  the  commission. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Secretary 
of  State  succeeds  to  the  Chief  Executive  of- 
fice should  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  die  or  become  Incapacitated,  with 
other  Cabinet  ofBcers  following  In  the  order 
in  which  their  Departments  were  created. 
This  system  has  Its  flaws,  but  so  do  most 
of  the  stoggested  alternatives.  Including  Mr. 
MoNBONrr's.  An  Impartial  study  of  the  whole 
question  would  be  a  timely  move  to  plug 
what  Mr.  Moneonet  terms  "glaring  loop- 
holes" In  the  succession  machinery.  But  In 
the  meantime  there  Is  no  good  reason  to 
tamper  with  the  present  plan. 

This  plan  was  enacted  by  Congress  In  1886 
as  Insxirance  against  a  complete  change  of 
parties  during  any  elected  administration. 
UntU  then,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  was  next  In  Une  after  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. But  In  1885.  Just  after  Cleveland's 
Inauguration,  the  Democratic  Vice  President 
f      died,  and  the  Senate  elected  a  Republican, 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
President  Truman  assumed  ofQce,  the 
heat  formerly  turned  on  Congress  by  the 
Executive  and  the  administrative  depart- 
ments has  not  been  so  intense  nor  so 
constant.  The  President  did  tell  Con- 
gress to  adopt  Bretton  Woods  and  the 
House,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  did 
just  that;  swallowing  it  without  know- 
ing very  much  about  it. 

The  President  also  attempted  to  put 
the  heat  on  his  own  party  and  force  the 
adoption  of  H.  R.  2232.  an  FEPC  bill. 
But  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  balked,  and  if  the 
House  retains  any  of  its  good  sense,  it 
will  not  enact  that  particular  bill.  If  it 
enacts  legislation  on  that  subject,  it 
should  take  the  bill  introduced  by  me, 
H.  R  2495.  No  one  approves  of  discrim- 
ination. To  end  any  that  may  exist  it  is 
not  necessary  to  establish  a  new  execu- 
tive agency;  creating  jobs  for  thousands 
of  new  Federal  employees,  opening  the 
road  to  further  persecution  of  business- 
men, and  bringing  about  a  situation 
which  will  only  create  ill  will  because  of 
differences  in  race  and  creed.  A  law 
giving  a  remedy  for  injury  growing  out 
of  discrimination  and  using  the  estab- 
lished court  procedure  will  be  sufficient. 

Congress  as  a  whole  believes  the  Pres- 
ident to  be  honest  and  sincere,  will  give 
his  requests  respectful  consideration, 
but  It  is  doubtful  If  he  even  wants  or 
tries  to  make  Congress  subservient  to  his 
wishes.  It  may  be  a  long  time  before 
another    Executive    finds    a    Congress 


which  wUl  rubber-stamp  the  executive 
department  as  have  those  of  the  last  12 
yeais. 

KVXNmN  MOUON  OOLLAM 

Yesterday  the  Hou.'»e.  oti  a  record  vote 
by  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans  cut  $17,000,000  from  the  funds 
of  the  OWI.  which  It  had  Intended  to  use 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
agency  still  has  $17,000,000  to  use  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

THAT  la.SOO  KXPtNBS  mU 

Earlier  In  the  week  the  House  voted 
to  allow  each  Congressman  $2,500  to.  In 
part,  repay  him  for  money  necessarily 
expended  In  connection  with  his  official 
duties. 

For  personal  reeurons,  I  filed  with  the 
disbursing  officer  of  the  House  a  written 
assignment  authorizing  and  directing 
him  to  pay  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  any  and  all  portions  of 
that  fund  which  may  be  credited  to  my 
account  prior  to  January  1.  1948.  But 
I  voted  for  the  appropriation  because 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Congressman 
should  not  be  allowed  his  legitimate  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties.  Every  other  employer 
allows  his  employees  such  expenses  while 
on  the  boss*  business. 

In  recent  year.*;  the  duties  of  Congress- 
men transacting  the  business  of  their 
constituents  have  been  trebled,  as  have 
their  expenses,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  repayment  should  not  be  made,  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  Congressmen 
should  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
Revenue  Department  as  they  have  been 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Every  man  in  business,  every  earner 
of  an  income,  except  Congressmen,  has 
been  permitted  to  deduct  from  his  in- 
come-tax payments  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  therewith. 

It  Is  suggested  that  if  Congressmen  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  salaries  and  with 
their  expenses,  they  can  resign,  that  no 
one  forces  them  to  run  for  office.  That 
is  true.  It  Is  equally  true  that  If  the 
Congress  votes  to  allow  itself  increased 
compensation  for  additional  items  of 
expense  or  an  Increase  In  salary  for  Con- 
gressmen elected  to  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, the  people.  If  they  disapprove  at 
the  coming  election,  can  defeat  them 
and  elect  someone  who  they  believe  will 
be  worth  the  money — earn  it. 

Not  a  few  Congressmen  before  coming 
here  earned  net  twice  what  they  get  here. 
Some  may  not  be  worth  half  what  they 
get  here.  It  Is  up  to  the  people  every  2 
years  to  select  their  Representative, 
keeping  in  mind  the  duties  to  be  done, 
the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  perform 
them.  The  people  should  know  what  the 
candidate  is  worth.  They  should  be  will- 
ing to  pay  what  they  think  he  is  worth, 
and  if  they  have  in  Congress  a  man  who 
they  believe  is  not  worth  what  he  is  be- 
ing paid  as  compensation  and  allowed 
as  expense  money,  they  should  try  and 
find  one  in  the  District  who  will  meet 
that  standard. 

I  voted  for  the  expense  allowance  of 
$2,500  because  I  believed  the  Congress- 
men are  entitled  to  it.  The  fact  that  for 
personal  reasons  the  legal  assignment 
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of  expense  money  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  was  made  by  me  is  no  criticism 
of  those  who  accept  it.  If  because  of  my 
vote  on  this  Issue  the  people  of  my  Dis- 
trict want  someone  else  to  represent 
them,  they  will  have  opportunity  to  make 
that  decision  when  the  next  election  rolls 
around.  It  is  my  purpose  to  be  fair  to 
all  while  here.  * 


Put  Only  Americans  en  Guard 


REMARKS 

or 

'    HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Tnmian  should  take  a  tip  from  George 
Washington  and  "put  only  Americans 
on  gruard." 

He  should  not  only  clean  out  those 
traitors  in  the  State  Department  who 
have  been  stealing  secret  documents  for 
foreign  governments  and  giving  our  Gov- 
ernment secrets  to  Drew  Pearson  and 
Walter  Winchell.  but  he  should  clean 
such  elements  out  of  all  other  branches 
of  the  Government  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
War  Department's  commissioning  sub- 
versive individuals  into  the  United 
States  Army. 

Every  Communist  in  America  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  yet  they  are  being  commis- 
sioned into  our  Army  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  placed  in  positions  where  they 
can  do  the  most  harm  if  and  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  exercise  their  sabo- 
tage proclivities  in  order  to  serve  their 
alien  masters. 

Last  night  both  Drew  Pearson  and 
Walter  Winchell  went  to  bat  for  those 
saboteurs  in  the  State  Department,  who 
were  exposed  by  the  Dies  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  months  and 
months  ago;  and  this  morning  PM,  the 
up-town  edition  of  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker,  as  well  as  the  D?.ily  Worker  it- 
self, comes  out  and  defends  those  subver- 
sive individuals  who  have  been  betraying 
this  country  at  home  while  American 
boys  were  dying  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
to  defend  it  abroad. 

A  high  ranking  general  In  the  United 
States  Army  told  me  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  if  he  were  to  give  out  the  Gov- 
ernment secrets  that  were  being  broad- 
cast by  Drew  Pearson  and  Walter  Win- 
chell he  would  be  court-martialed  im- 
mediately, and  ought  to  be. 

Here  is  an  example:  On  the  night  of 
April  6.  just  2  days  before  the  Germans 
capitulated,  in  the  most  critical  hour  of 
the  war  when  every  day  it  continued 
meant  the  death  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can boys.  Drew  Pearson  went  on  the  radio 
and  broadcast  this  statement  to  the 
world: 

Washington:  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan. 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  has  Just  received 
from  his  overzealous  aides  a  detailed  plan  for 
American  war  on  Russia. 

What  could  have  been  more  dangerous 
to  the  Allied  cause  than  for  Drew  Pearson 


to  broadcast  that  staterient 
at  that  critical  hour — me 
critical  hours  in  the  woi  Id 

Somebody  in  the  Statp 
the  War  Department, 
the  White  House,  has 
secret  information  to 
Walter   Winchell    to 
world  regardless  of  its 
American  boys  on  the 
fronts. 

It  is  time  for  the 
clean  hcuse  and  put 
guard. 
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Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr. 
evening  of  June  4  a  greajt 
ferred  on  Marcellus  C 
clerk  of  the  Appropria 
when  American 
him  the  degree  of 
presence    of    a    large 
unanimous  consent  I 
in  the  Congressional 
mencement  address 
S.  Flemming,  of  the 
Service  Commission,  on 
follows: 


Tomorrow's  Ptjbl[c  Service 


(By   Arthur   S.  Flemming 
States  Civil  Service 


This   Is   an   unusual 
least  half  of  the  members 
class  are  public  servants 
of  the  members  of  this 
servants.    And  many  who 
for  the  primary  purpose  ol 
one  of  the  outstanding 
our  generation 
more  appropriate  place 
tomorrow's  public  service 

All    branches    of 
charged    tremendously 
bilities  throughout  the 
have  been  made.    But  on 
sponsibUities  have  been 
usually  effective  manner 
for  themselves. 

We  shouldn't,   however, 
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public    service.     The   uni 
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it  possible  for  us  to 
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better  Job   If  they  hadn 
won't  be  able  to  do 
they  are  eliminated. 

We  know  that  tomorrow' 
peace  to  this  war-torn 
it  can't  be  done  unless 
to  become  an  active  and 
pant  in  the  affairs  of  the 

We  know,  of  course 
tion  depends,  first  of  all. 
But  we  also  know  that 
depend  on  public  servant  i 
cut  of  the  programs  which 
that  has  had  a  mountain- 
beheld   a  vision   of   what 
peace  is  to  reign  must 
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public  servants  who  have  liKewlse  had  moun- 
tain-top e.\perieaces.  If  it  doesn't  tragedy 
Is  sure  to  follow. 

There  rests  squarely,  therefore,  on  the 
shoulders  of  tomorrows — not  the  day  after 
tomorrow's — public  servants  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  providing  the  an- 
swer to  this  question,  "Have  these  dead  died 
in  vain?"  No  greater  responsibility  has  ever 
rested  on  the  shoulders  of  any  group  of  men 
or  women — in  peace  or  in  war. 

And  the  public  service  is  aware  of  the 
importance  of  tomorrow.  Take,  for  example, 
our  Federal  Government.  Never  has  there 
been  as  much  soul  searching  as  there  is  right 
now.  The  legislative  branch,  through  the 
LaFollette-Monrouey  committee,  is  exam- 
ining into  Itj  own  procedure  and  into  its 
own  resources  to  determine  whether  they  are 
adequate,  and.  if  hot,  to  ascertain  what  can 
be  done  about  it.  The  executive  branch,  as 
indicated  by  developments  of  the  past  few 
weeka.  In  doing  likewise. 

And  so,  in  the  light  of  tomorrow's  stagger- 
ing responsibilities,  let  us  consider  a  few 
"musts"  for  tomorrow's  public  service. 

We  have  a  civil-service  system  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  being  applied  today 
to  approximately  95  percent  of  the  positions 
In  the  Federal  service.  Those  men  who  se- 
cured the  passage  of  the  basic  Civil  Service 
Act  of  1883  would  be  proud  of  what  they 
could  observe  today.  Men  who.  like  Theodore 
Roosevelt  in  the  6  years  that  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
fought  and  won  many  battles  against  a 
vicioxis  spoils  system,  would  recognize  that 
those  gains  have  been  consolidated  and  ex- 
tended. And  we  who  occupy  their  positions 
today  must  make  sure  that  none  of  those 
gains  Is  lost.  There  cannot  be  and  will  not 
be  any  backward  movement. 

But  those  men  of  yesterday  would  be  the 
first  to  recognize  that  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  we  can  be  sure  that  tomorrow's 
public  service  can  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities which  win  be  placed  upon  It. 

WE  MUST  PUT  THE  PUBLIC  SERVANT  IN  HIS 
PP.OPER  NICHE  IN  OUR  NATIONS  HALL  OF 
FAME 

We  have  still  to  recognize  that  a  public 
servant  In  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  gives  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men  Just  as 
surely  as  does,  for  example,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  a  teacher,  or  a  physician. 

We  are  always  ready,  and  rightly  so,  to 
condemn  a  public  servant  for  his  mistakes. 
This  right  of  condemnation  is  an  essential 
part  of  democracy.  It  must  be  retained. 
In  fact,  as  a  nation  we  must  be  even  more 
vigorous  In  discovering,  condemning,  and 
getting  rid  of  our  unfaithful  public  serv- 
ants. 

But,  In  exercising  our  right  to  condemn, 
let's  be  specific.  And  let's  make  sure  that, 
directly  or  indirectly,  we  do  not  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  the  unfaithful  public 
servant  Is  typical  of  all  public  servants.  Ev- 
ery time  we  do  so,  we  are  deliberately  sabo-  * 
taglng  the  public  service  of  tomorrow  because 
we  are  driving  away  from  it  men  and  women 
who  would  otherwise  become  a  part  of  It. 

In  addition,  however,  we  should  be  Just  aa 
quick  to  commend  as  we  are  to  condemn. 
We  need  more  universities  that,  like  the 
American  University  Is  doing  tonight,  will 
reach  down  Into  the  heart  of  our  public 
service  and  there  find  a  man  who,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  day  in  and  day  out,  has 
rendered  the  kind  of  outstanding  service  to 
the  public  that  Marc  Shelld  has  rendered; 
and  then  having  found  him,  will  honor  him 
In  the  way  in  which  this  university  proposes 
to  honor  Marc  Shelld  tonight.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  do  for  Marc  Shelld.  It  Is  likewise 
a  great  thing  to  do  for  tomorrow's  public 
service.  Such  an  action  becomes  an  Inspira- 
tion and  a  challenge  to  untold  thousands  of 
public  servants. 

Of  course,  not  all  public  servants  can  b« 
given  honorary  degrees.  But,  In  various 
ways,  we  can  commend  those  who  deserve* 
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commendation.  Editorial  writers  can  do  It. 
Congress  can  do  it.  Administrators  and 
supervisors  can  do  far  more  of  It  than  they 
have  done.  When  we  do  it.  we  will  inspire 
others  to  seek  like  commendation.  And  when 
we  do  it.  we  will  lift  the  sights  of  the  entire 
Nation  insofar  as  its  attitude  toward  public 
servants  and  the  public  service  Is  concerned. 

This  isn't  something  that  can  wait  untU  to- 
morrow. We  need  to  start  today.  Millions 
of  the  best  young  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation  will.  In  the  months  which  lie  ahead, 
be  demobilized  from  service  In  the  armed 
forces.  They  have  learned  what  It  means  to 
serve  their  Nation  on  the  battle  fronts  of 
the  world.  We  need  what  they  can  bring 
to  the  public  service.  Let's  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  believe  that  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive avenues  for  continued  service  to  their 
Nation  Is  the  public  service. 

We  must  put  our  public  servants  In  their 
proper  place  in  our  Nation's  hall  of  fame  if 
tomorrow's  public  service  Is  to  discharge  to- 
morrow's responsibilities  as  they  should  be 
discharged. 

THE  FEDBWL  OOVERNMFNT  MUST  BBOOVS  KNOWN 
AS  THE  MOST  P«OGRESSIVE  EMPLOYER  IN  THE 
NATION 

This  Is  true,  for  example.  Insofar  as 
wages  are  concerned.  For  many  types  of  po- 
sitions, it  is  recognized  that  Government  will 
never  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  pri- 
vate organizations.  That  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  persons  should  be  deliberately 
penalized  because  they  decide  to  serve  their 
fellow  citizens  through  the  Government. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  understand 
why.  as  a  society,  we  assume  that  because  a 
person  seeks  to  serve,  for  example.  In  the 
ministry  or  the  teaching  profession  he  must, 
of  necessity,  be  satisfied  with  compensation 
which.  In  many  Instancee,  mrfkes  it  barely 
possible  for  him  and  the  members  of  his 
family  to  live  decently. 

Time  and  again  persons  who  have  had  in- 
valuable experiences  in  Government  leave  to 
enter  private  employment.  Their  primary 
reason  for  leaving  Is  a  feeling  that  failure  to 
accept  the  Increased  compensation  offered 
to  them  would  be  unfair  to  their  families.  As 
a  nation,  we  take  such  decisions  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  yet,  oftentimes  when  it  hap- 
pens, the  Nation,  as  a  whole,  is  deprived  of 
the  services  of  someone  whose  services  are 
desperately  needed. 

In  our  lower  brackets.  Government  sala- 
ries do  and  should  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  private  industry.  The  same  should 
be  true  Insofar  as  the  middle  brackets  are 
concerned. 

Ir  the  upper  brackets,  although  salaries 
will  not  necessarily  be  equal  to  those  paid  by 
Industry,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  large  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  persor  who  has  a  genuine  desire  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  his  fellow  citizens  to  do  so 
without  being  unfair  to  himself  and  to  his 
family.  And  this  principle  should  apply  to  all 
three  branches  of  the  Government — Judi- 
cial, executive,  and  legislative. 

Then,  take  another  example.  Industry  has 
discovered  that  adequate  health  and  medical 
programs  constitute  one  of  the  best  invest- 
ments that  can  possibly  be  made.  Govern- 
ment hasnt  discovered  the  same  thing  be- 
cause, generally  apeaking,  it  hasn't  any 
health  and  medical  programs  for  employees. 
We  are  behind  the  procession  when  we  should 
be  leading  it.  The  same  statements  can  be 
made  insoftu:  as  safety  programs  are  p<SS-' 
cerned. 

Without  becoming  paternalistic,  govern- 
ment, huge  as  it  Is.  should  nevertheless  take 
a  personal  Interest  In  the  welfare  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  its  employees.  If  it  doesn't, 
we  will  lose  highly  competent  people  that  we 
would  otherwise  hold,  and  we  wUl  fail  to  at- 
tract the  type  of  persons  we  should  attract. 
Government  must  lead  the  procession  and 
become  known  as  the  Nation's  most  progres- 
sive employer,  if  tomorrow's  public  service  Is 


to  discharge  tomorrow's   responsibilities   as 
they  should  be  discharged. 

WE  MUST  SELL  THE  PUBLIC  SXBVICS  TO 
PROSPCCnVS  PUBLIC   SERVANTS 

We  can  comply  with  aU  of  the  requirements 
of  the  CivU  Service  Act  by  simply  posting  an- 
nouncements of  clvll-servlce  examinations  in 
the  post  offices  of  the  country.  But  that  Isn't 
the  way  In  which  we  wlU  develop  the  kind  of 
public  service  which  the  responsibilities  of 
tomorrow  demand. 

With  the  crusading  spirit  of  a  mlrelonary, 
we  must  spot  well-qualified  and  well-bal- 
anced citizens,  and  then  sell  them  on  the 
opportunities  for  service  which  exist  in  gov- 
ernment. It  costs  a  little  more  to  do  it.  But, 
in  the  long  run,  it  saves  money. 

The  best  that  can  be  found  will  be  none 
too  good  for  tomorrow's  public  service. 

WE    MUST    KEEP    OUR    PUBLIC    SERVANTS    OUT    OP 
MENTAL  AND  SPnOTUAL  RUTS 

Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  per- 
ish. And  where  there  is  no  vision  on  the 
part  of  public  servants,  the  public  service 
ceases  to  serve. 

Take  for  example,  this  question  of  rules 
and  regulations.  Some  officials  worship  them 
as  ends  in  themselves.  And  when  they  do. 
the  public  gets  mad.  And  the  public  shoud 
be  mad.  * 

Originally,  the  r\ile  or  regulation  was  draft- 
ed as  one  method  of  attaining  a  laudable 
objective.  But  the  officials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  rule  or  regulation  were 
never  told  by  their  administrator  what  the 
objective  was.  Consequently,  they  play  safe 
and  Insist  on  enforcing  It  In  a  literal  man- 
ner. They  are  in  menUl  and  spiritual  ruts. 
The  results  are  often  rldlciilous  and  tend  to 
undermine  confidence  In  the  entire  public 
service. 

And,  usually.  It  is  the  administrator  who 
is  to  blame.  He  has  been  so  busy  doing  non- 
essential things  that  he  hasn't  had  time  to 
do  the  one  thing  which  would  bring  about  a 
tremendous  Improvement  in  his  operalton. 

If  every  employee  in  the  Federal  service 
could  be  shown  how  to  relate  his  everyday 
activities  to  government's  tremendously 
challenging  objectives,  90  percent  of  those 
who  are  In  mental  and  spiritual  ruts  would 
pull  themselves  out  of  those  ruts. 

There  are  still  other  things  which  can  be 
done.  Too  many  people,  for  example,  come 
to  work  for  the  central  offices  of  agencies 
here  In  Washington,  and  then  stay  here  for 
the  rest  of  their  Uvea.  This  shotildnt  be 
permitted.  They  become  unrealistic.  They 
should  spend  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
working  careers  out  at  the  grass  roots  where 
regulations  touch  the  lives  of  human  beings. 
Then  and  only  then  will  they  develop  a  true 
appreciation  of  both  the  opportunities  and 
limitations  of  government. 

Career  employees  who  give  promise  of  de- 
veloping into  outstanding  public  officials 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  working  In 
more  than  one  agency.  Right  now  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  Is  providing  approxi- 
mately 30  young  persons,  selected  first  of 
all  by  their  own  departments,  with  a  chance 
to  do  Just  that. 

Career  employees  should  have  first-hand 
contact  with  business  organizations.  And, 
like  business,  government,  as  an  employer, 
should  keep  Its  emplojrees  in  close  contact 
with  the  work  of  educational  Institutions  as 
they  constantly  push  back  the  frontiers  of 
human  knowledge. 

Tomorrows  Job  can't  be  done  by  public 
servants  who  are  in  mental  and  spiritual 
ruts.  It  must  be  tackled  by  public  servants 
whose  sights  are  high.  Where  there  is  no 
vision  the  public  service  perishes. 

WE    MUST    MrVELOP    A    PITBLIC    SERVICE    THAT    IS 
RESPONSIVE    TO    CHANCES    IN    POUCT 

A  career  public  service  can  operate  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  sabotags  our  democratic 
form  of  government. 


When  the  dtlaens  of  this  country,  or  when 
their  represenUtlves  in  Congress,  decide  on 
a  change  In  policy,  career  public  servants 
should  do  one  of  two  things:  Either  they 
■liould  do  everything  they  can  to  make  the 
new  policy  work,  or  they  should  get  out. 

And.  in  any  civU-servlce  system,  it  should 
be  possible  to  separate  these  who  cannot 
adjust  and  who  do  not  get  out  on  their  own 
motion. 

WE  MUST  BE  MORE  VIOOHOUS  THAN  T\TK  BEFORE 
IN  WEEDING  OUT  CNSATISPACTORT  PUBLIC 
SERVANTS 

And  It  can  be  done  under  a  civil-service 
system.  There  is  no  such  thing,  for  example. 
as  life  tenure  In  the  Federal  civU  service  for 
the  la25y.  the  inefficient,  or  the  office  politi- 
cian, if  such  persons  remain  in  the  service. 
It  Is  because  some  administrators  are  unwill- 
ing to  display  the  courage  which  must  be  dis- 
played in  any  organization,  If  such  persons 
are  to  be  removed  from  It. 

The  Federal  civil  service  does  protect  the 
efficient  from  arbitrary  action.  It  gives  no 
protection  to  the  lazy,  the  Inefficient,  and  the 
office  politician.  The  only  protection  tliey 
receive  is  that  given  by  the  spineless  ad- 
ministrator. 

And  now.  these  final  words: 

To  the  members  of  this  graduating  class 
who  are  public  servants:  We  Join  with  you 
tonight  In  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  task 
at  hand.  We  are  thinking  once  again  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  all  solemnly  swor  nto  well 
and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  our  re- 
spective offices.  And  we  are  thinking  once 
again  of  the  fact  that,  as  we  took  that  oath, 
we  recognized  that  by  ourselves  we  coiUd  not 
reach  the  goals  set  forth  therein .  At  the  end 
there  was  that  prayer,  uttered  by  all  public 
servants  as  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
their  offices,  "So  help  rae  God."  We  repeat 
it  tonight,  knowing  that,  as  public  servants, 
we  must  have  in  our  lives  the  strength  which 
God  alone  can  give.  If  we  are  to  play  our 
part  in  bringing  peace  to  this  war-torn  world. 

To  the  members  of  this  graduating  class 
who  are  not  public  servants:  We  hope  that 
you  will  give  serious  thought  to  becoming 
public  servants.  But,  if  for  one  reason  or 
another  you  do  not,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
you,  as  citizens  of  this  Nation,  wlU  Insist  upon 
having  the  highest  type  of  public  service,  and 
will  do  everything  witliln  your  power  to  up- 
hold the  hands  of  those  who  do  serve  you  and 
your  fellow  citizens. 

To  Marc  SheUd:  We  and  this  entire  Nation 
will  be  eternally  grateful  to  you  for  having, 
by  your  life  of  unselfish  service  to  your  Na- 
tion, provided  us  with  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  what  tomorrow's  public  service  can 
be  like,  if  tomorrow's  public  servants  will  only 
follow  m  your  footsteps.  If  they  do,  these 
dead  will  not  have  died  in  vain  and  we  will 
achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 


Line  of  SuccetsioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NSW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Asbury  Park  <N. 
J.)  Press  of  May  15.  1945: 

LINE   or   SUCCESSION 

James  A.  Parley  has  scored  In  his  cam- 
paign calling  for  revision  of  the  Presidential 
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Succession  Act  of  1886.  The  former  Post- 
master General  points  out  that  under  this 
statute  a  Vice  President,  upon  assuming  the 
Presidency,  could  appoint  his  successor  In 
the  event  of  death  by  naming  him  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  If  the  Senate  were  not  in  ses- 
sion the  President's  right  to  maice  ad  Interim 
appointments  would  permit  him  to  choose 
a  possible  successor  without  Sanate  con- 
firmation. 

Under  the  act  of  1886  the  Presidency  passes 
from  the  President  to  the  Vice  President  and 
then,  in  order  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  61  years  of 
age  President  Truman  Is  older  than  any  other 
Vice  President  at  the  time  he  became  Presi- 
dent. Although  the  President  Is  fortunately 
reported  to  be  In  the  best  of  health,  his  age, 
plus  the  tremendous  burdens  he  must  as- 
sume, arouse  Interest  In  those  who  might 
succeed  him.  At  present  SecretP'y  of  State 
Stettlnlus  would  become  President  in  the 
event  that  anything  should  happen  to  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  Farley's  address  calling  attention  to  the 
casual  manner  in  which  members  of  the 
Cabinet  might  enter  the  White  House  has 
created  a  demand  for  congressional  action 
to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the  suc- 
cession problem.  Many  suggestions  for  re- 
vising It  have  t>een  made  and  they  Indicate 
room  for  considerable  improvement  in  the 
act  of  1886.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  a  study  that  will  be  aimed  at 
placing  representative  men  in  line  to  suc- 
ceed a  President  should  death  strike  him. 


Hitler  Condemned  in  Classic  Language 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  glad  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  Dan  T.  Davis  a  very  logical  and 
versatile  \^Titer  of  my  district.  Mr. 
Davis  in  addition  to  his  work  as  a  writer 
edits  two  papers  with  wide  circulation  in 
my  district: 

THx  BOOK  or  Hnxn 

In  those  days  when  there  was  no  king  In 
Germany  there  arose  one  Hitler,  the  son  of 
Shlckelgruber,  and  salth  unto  the  people, 
"Hearken  ye  unto  me  and  I  will  make  of  ye 
a  great  nation,  that  shall  rule  the  world." 
And  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout 
and  said  'Long  live  Hitler,  son  of  Shlckel- 
gruber."  After  a  few  days  HlUer,  the  son  of 
Shlckelgruber,  threw  away  his  paint  brushes 
and  the  pots  and  pans  in  which  he  mixed 
the  paste,  for  he  was  also  a  hanger  of  wall- 
paper, and  took  his  journey  to  Munich. 
And  he  salth  to  himself,  being  quite  dizzy, 
"I  will  take  two  Z's  and  cross  them  and 
form  a  swastika,  and  say  unto  the  people, 
ye  who  are  for  me  wear  this  swastika  on  your 
&rm  as  a  sj-mbol  of  supermen,  for  ye  are 
supermen,  and  there  are  none  other  In  the 
whole  world  like  us." 

And  Hitler  bullded  him  a  great  castle  In 
Berchtesgaden.  with  a  porch  high  up  in 
front.  When  the  castle  was  finished  he  sent 
•  decree  to  all  the  people  to  come  on  the 
second  day  of  the  second  month,  to  hla 
castle.     He  also  commanded  the  people  to 


wear  the  swastika,  and  whosoever  did  not 
wear  the  swastika  should  ha  ve  no  part  In  the 
government  and  the  beneQts  that  should 
corae  to  the  people. 

And  all  the  people  came  :o  Berchtesgaden 
on  the  second  month  and  t  he  second  day  of 
the  month.  Then  Hitler.  tJ  e  son  of  Shlckel- 
gruber. came  out  on  the  hli  :h  veranda  of  his 
palace,  and  he  stretched  for  ,h  his  hand  hori- 
zontally before  him  and  shouted.  "Hell 
Hitler."  And  he  commanded  all  the  people 
to  do  the  same.  And  the  people  stretched 
forth  their  arms  as  he  had  c  one.  and  shouted 
with  a  great  shout.  "Hsil  Hitler."  and  the 
thing  was  established  In  thi  i  day  and  became 
a  sign  In  Germany  In  honor  of  Hitler,  the 
son  of  Shlckelgruber. 

Then  Hitler  the  son  of  SI  Ickelgruber.  said 
unto  the  people.  "I  am  the  jod  that  brought 
you  out  of  the  Versailles  bindage.  Have  no 
other  gods  before  me,  tho  a,  nor  thy  sons, 
thy  daughters,  mules  or  a  ises  or  the  oxen 
that  moo  In  your  barns.  And  the  people 
stretched  forth  their  arms  a  ad  shouted  again 
with  a  great  shout  and  sale  ,  "Long  live  Hit- 
ler, the  son  of  Shickelgrub  t,  he  Is  god  and 
him  only  will  we  serve." 

And  there  were  in  that  country  at  that 
time  men  of  the  sons  of  Abr  iham,  and  Hitler, 
the  son  of  Shlckelgruber,  hated  them.  And 
he,  said  unto  the  people,  lit  us  deal  wisely 
with  them.  And  they  treated  roughly  the 
sons  of  Abraham,  and  the  sons  of  Abraham 
came  to  Hitler  the  son  of  £  hlckelgruber  and 
said.  "Long  live  the  king.  But  what  have 
we  done  to  bring  on  the  wi  ath  of  the  king? 
And  Hitler,  the  son  of  SI  lickelgruber,  an- 
swered and  said,  "All  the  wealth  that  ye  have 
brmg  unto  me  else  I  shall  not  leave  among 
you  even  one  that  standetl   against  a  wall." 

And  the  sons  of  Abraham  brought  all  their 
wealth  in  order  to  appease  i  he  king.  But  he 
chastized  them  and  sent  '  hem  out  of  the 
country  and  they  wandered  thither  and  yon, 
but  many  perished  In  the  concentration 
camps.  "There  was  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Britain  who  feared  Hitler,  tlie  son  of  Shlckel- 
gruber. his  people  also  fearjd  him  and  they 
said  unto  Chamberlain.  tal;e  thou  now  thy 
umbrella  and  journey  to  Hi  ler  and  say  unto 
him.  "A  oes  heddwch?"  (  s  there  peace?) 
If  Hitler  answers,  "Peace,"  all  Is  weU  and 
thou  Shalt  return. 

Then  Chamberlain  journeyed  to  Hitler  and 
fald  "A  oes  heddwch"  and  Hitler  answered 
and  said,  "Heddwch"'  (Peacu).  Then  Cham- 
berlain and  his  umbrella  leturned  joyfully 
to  Britain  and  said,  "Hltlei  Is  a  dependable 
man.  Hitler  loves  Britain  "  "But,"'  asked 
the  Britons,  "what  means  his  cannonading 
we  hear  across  the  chani  el  In  Holland?" 
Then  Chamberlain  dropped  his  umbrella  and 
he  and  all  the  people  of  Britain  ran  Into 
bomb  shelters  and  remain*  d  until  the  "all 
clear"  signal  was  given. 

There  arose  a  man  in  I  rltaln.  by  name, 
Wlnny,  the  Church-on-the-3111.  and  he  said, 
"Hearken  vmto  me.  we  will  deal  wisely  with 
Hitler,  the  son  of  Shickelj  ruber."  And  he 
called  together  all  the  me  i  of  valor,  those 
who  worked  with  jeeps  and  tanks  and  B-40'8 
and  B-50'8  and  he  said  unto  them,  "Stand 
ye  here,  until  I  t^.lk  to  U  icle  Sam."  And 
he  said  to  Uncle  Sam.  "Shi  ill  I  go  over  and 
fight  the  Hun?"  And  Unc  e  Sam  answered. 
"Go  ye  up  and  I  will  give  Ihee  the  victory." 

Winny,  the  Church-on-th(  -Hill,  also  said  to 
Uncle  Joe,  the  Stalling,  "11^111  ye  be  off  or 
from?"  And  Joe  the  Stalling  answered,  "I 
shall  be  off."  But  Joe,  tie  Stalling,  was 
harassed  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun.  even 
unto  Stalingrad,  by  Hltler'i  mighty  men  of 
valor.  But  at  Stalingrad,  i  he  Russian  men 
of  valor  struck  the  Hltlerit!s  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword.  All  those  who  perished  not  by 
the  sword  froze  to  death  on  1  he  steppes  before 
Stalingrad. 

And  there  came  from  tte  west  the  wild 
men  from  the  land  of  America,  from  Dan  to 
Bersheba.  Woozy  faced  were  these  men.  with 
long  whisker*  and  they  lane  ed  on  D-day  and 


struck  the  men  of  Hitler  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
line  of  the  Siegfried  and  over  the  Rhine. 

And  all  Germany  fled  that  day  and  Hitler, 
the  son,  of  Shickeigruber,  said  to  his  armor- 
bearer  Hlmmel.  "What  shall  we  do.  and  how 
shall  we  escape  the  wild  men  from  the  land  of 
America?"  And  Htmmel  took  from  his  jaw  a 
little  pill,  and  said.  "O  king,  liver  forever, 
take  ye  this  little  pill  and  ye  shall  escape 
the  terror  of  the  uncircumscrlbed  and  the 
uncircumsized."  And  Hitler  and  Hlmmel 
died  and  were  gathered  to  their  fathers. — 

D.  T.  D. 


Need  Seen  for  Congress  to  Change  Law 
Governing  Presidential  Succession 
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OP 
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Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  KECGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence: 

ToD\Y  IN  Washington— Need  Seen  for  Con- 
gress TO  Chance  Law  Governing  Presiden- 
tial -Succession 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.  June  9. — Within  a  few  weeks 
President  Truman  will  leave  the  United 
States  to  meet  Prime  Mlnlste'  Churchill  and 
Marshal  Stalin.  Where  they  will  meet  has 
not  been  announced,  but  apparently  It  wiU 
be  somewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Although  the  armed  services  will  take  the 
best  of  care  and  will  protect  to  their  utmost 
the  safety  of  the  President,  accidents  can 
happen  to  ships  and  planes.  The  man  who 
would  In  that  event  become  President  of  the 
United  States  la  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus. 
There  la  today  no  Vice  President.  This  Is 
as  well  known  to  Members  of  Congress  as  to 
citizens  generally.  Yet  not  a  single  effort 
has  been  made  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  Presidential -succession 
law  other  than  to  Introduce  a  few  bills. 

CONGRESS    HAS  POWER 

There  is  no  need  to  amend  th^  Constitu- 
tion. The  power  to  act  resides  in  Congies*. 
A  measure  changing  the  Presidential-suc- 
cession law  could  be  passed  without  much 
difficulty,  for  almost  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  some  elective  rather  than  ap- 
pointive officer  should  be  In  line  for  the  Presi- 
dency when  there  Is  no  Vice  President. 

All  that  Congress  needs  to  do  Is  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  act  as  an  Interim 
President  until  Congress  selects  a  successor 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  a  President  when 
there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  ofBoe  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  method  that  can  be  prescribed 
for  the  process  of  selection  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  written  into  the  new  law. 

The  old  statute  which  was  in  effect  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Republic  until  1888  pro- 
vided that  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate 
and  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  should 
succeed.  Recently  Senator  Willis,  of  Indi- 
ana, proposed  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  in  these  circumstances  choose  a 
President  In  the  same  way  that  it  is  required 
to  do  when  no  candidate  receives  a  majority 
In  the  electoral  college  In  a  regular  election. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  Congress,  II  it  de- 
sired, could  not  follow  the  practice  which 
prevails  when  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the  Sen- 
ate.    A  temporary  appointment  usually  Is 
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made  and  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired 
term  Is  filled  In  either  a  special  election  or 
on  the  next  regular  election  day 

The  subject  Is  one  that  is  getting  wide- 
spread attention  and  no  considerations  of 
delicacy  should  prevent  Congress  from  act- 
ing before  President  Truman  leaves  the 
United  States.  The  speculation  Is  that  the 
Big  Three  may  meet  In  Berlin.  This  means 
that  the  conference  might  be  held  some- 
where near  the  capital  of  defeated  Germany, 
perhaps  under  military  auspices.  This,  how- 
ever, hardly  affords  the  facilities  for  the  ad- 
visers who  will  have  to  gc  eJong. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  Marshal  Stalin 
win  Insist  that  the  meeting  be  held  on  Rus- 
sian territory  once  more.  It  Is  hoped  here 
that  some  neutral  place  will  t>e  selected, 
which  can  be  the  meeting  place  also  of  Sec- 
retaries of  State  or  other  Allied  representa- 
tives who  must  work  out  the  peace  settle- 
ments. Such  a  place  might  well  be  Stock- 
holm, which  has  the  facilities  for  a  Big  Three 
meeting  and  is  accessible  by  ship  direct  from 
the  United  States.  Communication  between 
Stockholm  and  other  capitals  Is  exceUent. 
Sweden  is  near  enough  for  Marshal  Stalin 
to  visit  without  being  away  from  Moscow  too 
long. 

JOT7KNET    REASONABLT    SAFE 

The  American  and  British  Navies  could 
escort  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  European  waters  and  the 
journey  would  be  reasonably  safe,  though 
the  presence  of  floating  mines  constitutes 
a  hazard  In  the  waters  too  near  Germany. 
A  landing  could  better  be  made  In  Norway 
and  the  rest  of  the  journey  made  by  train. 

Meanwhile  Members  of  Congress  are  begln- 
ing  to  talk  of  the  first  absence  of  President 
Truman  from  the  country  and  they  hope 
that  he  will  not  be  away  for  long  journeys 
such  as  his  predecessor  felt  It  necessary  to 
take  because  of  military  planning.  With  the 
war  in  Europe  ended,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Truman  could  appoint  a  group  of  capable 
diplomatic  representatives  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  United  States  Government 
■o  that  the  need  for  first-hand  Presidential 
diplomacy  woukd  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. 


Carroll  Binder,  Jr.'s,  Tribute  to  a 
Minority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

OF  nXINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  diary  of  a  young  flier, 
Carroll  Binder,  Jr.,  of  a  distinguished 
family.  He  has  been  missing  in  action 
since  May  1944: 

There  was  an  empty  bed  in  our  hut  the 
other  night.  I  hadn't  known  him  very  well, 
as  he  had  moved  In  only  a  week  before.  It 
was  hard  for  me  to  realize  that  he  had  done 
more  than  go  on  furlough,  which  Is  quite 
possible  since  nine  chutts  were  seen  to  open 
as  the  plane  went  Into  a  dive  over  France. 

Mike  was  his  name,  and  he  was  a  copilot. 
He  belonged  to  the  race  which  Hitler  has  told 
us  Is  inferior,  which  a  Senator  has  discovered 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  our  troubles,  which 
Coughlln  has  told  us  It  Is  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  stamp  out.  and  which  most  of  the 
people  who  "count"  In  America  will  tell  you 


has  evaded  war  responsibilities  and  dodged 
the  draft  en  masse.  All  these  charges  are. 
of  course,  irrefutable,  but  particularly  the 
one  concerning  draft  dodging.  The  Jews 
have  a  genitis  for  finding  themselves  safe 
and  sheltered  jobs,  such  as  flying  crew  posi- 
tions In  the  Eighth  Air  Force.  I  can  verify 
that  from  what  I  know  about  our  own  squad- 
ron, In  which  12  percent  of  the  pilots,  6 
percent  of  the  copilots,  30  percent  of  the 
navigators,  and  20  percent  of  the  bombar- 
diers belong  to  the  tainted  race  (whose  popu- 
lation is  just  over  4  percent  of  America's 
total). 

So  Mike  went  down,  and  no  doubt  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  plane  caught  fire, 
some  8+urdy  defender  of  the  American  way 
of  life  was  urging  that  people  of  Mike's  faith 
be  "suppressed."  If  I  had  been  Mike  I  would 
not  have  had  the  heart  to  go  on  fighting 
after  reading  some  American  newspapers  or 
hearing  of  Jew-baltlng  by  certain  public  of- 
ficials. But  he  kept  on  going  in  the  hop>e 
that  decent  Americans  wovild  win  out  In  the 
end.    I  pray  God  his  hopes  wUl  be  fulfilled. 


Reestablishment  of  Returning  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  have  included  in  the  Record  a  report 
which  I  recently  received  from  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Floyd,  chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Committee  for  Returning 
Veterans,  Newton ville,  Mass.  The  re- 
port outlines  the  organizational  work 
being  done  by  this  committee  in  helping 
the  veteran  to  reestablish  himself  in  the 
community,  and  l)ecause  of  the  very  ob- 
vious competence  with  which  the  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out.  I  believe  a 
description  of  it  may  be  helpful  to  other 
communities  in  setting  up  similar  pro- 
grams : 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  been  two- 
fold: Surveys  and  long-range  planning;  Im- 
mediate service  to  veterans. 

X.  •naWTB  AND  PU^NNINO 

It  is  realized  that  In  order  to  plan  logi- 
cally for  after-the-war  handling  of  veterans. 
It  was  necessary  to  learn  something  of  the 
educational  and  employment  background  of 
those  who  would  return  as  veterans;  what 
their  own  plans  were;  what  their  service 
careers  were  doing  to  Improve  their  status 
In  the  employment  market;  how  war  ex- 
periences were  affecting  their  health. 

Using  the  records  of  the  honor-roll  list, 
cards  listing  each  serviceman  and  his  next- 
of-kin  were  set  up  as  a  master  file,  which 
has  been  maintained  by  adding  names  as 
they  entered  the  service  and  taking  out 
deaths  reported,  whether  battle  casualties  or 
natural  deaths. 

In  January  1944  a  questionnaire  and  a 
letter  explaining  its  purpose  was  sent  to  the 
next  of  kin.  This  practice  is  being  con- 
tinued with  those  entering  the  service  later, 
waiting  4  or  5  months  after  the  name  la 
received  In  order  to  let  the  man  complete 
his  boot  training  and  receive  definite  mUl- 
tary  assignment.  A  shorter,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent questionnaire  was  mailed  In  April  di- 
rect to  overseas  addresses  of  approximately 


1  200  men.  The  response  from  these  mail- 
ings provided  Information,  more  or  less  In 
detail,  on  over  S.5D0  service  men  and  women 
(45  percent  of  total ) . 

From  examination  of  the  questionnaires, 
we  are  building  up  various  broad  classifi- 
cations which  can  safely  be  assumed  to  give 
an  accurate  picture  of  several  phases  of  the 
postwar  situation.    We  have  classified: 

1.  Those  who  wUl  return  to  school  or  con- 
tinue education. 

2.  Those  who  wUl  need  help  for  employ- 
ment. 

3.  Hospltaliaatlon;  cause  and  (sometimes) 
effect. 

4.  Occupational  qualifications,  preferences, 
and  expectancies  (In  28  categories). 

We  are  In  a  position  to  make  (and  are 
planning  to  make)  the  following  analyses: 

1.  Those  who  will  return  to  their  old  job. 

2.  Those  who  plan  to  remain  In  military 
or  naval  service. 

3.  Those  desiring  clvU-servlce  employment 
(partial  analysis  shows  heavy  percentage). 

4.  Marital  and  dependent  status.  \. 

5.  Further  break-down  of  1.  school;  and  ^ 
occupation  above,  whatever  seems  necessary. 

6.  Any  classification  useful  to  the  city. 

n.    BKRVICC  TO    DISCHAKGED   VXTITBANS 

When  notified  by  a  draft  board  that  a 
man  Is  discharged,  a  fill-In  letter  Is  com- 
pleted and  mailed  to  him.  The  response  to 
these  letters  has  been  running  only  about 
20  percent,  due.  we  believe,  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  separation  centers,  which  Inform  a 
man  before  discharge  what  his  rights  and 
benefits  are  and  where  he  should  go  In  con- 
nection with  each,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
employment  situation  hasn't  yet  presented 
any  difficulties. 

When  a  discharged  man  comes  In,  the 
Interview  card  Is  filled  out  as  far  as  possible 
without  subjecting  the  man  to  too  extended 
questioning. 

PhotosUtic  copies  of  discharge  papers  are 
made  by  the  veterans'  service  department  at 
the  city  hall;  physical  examinations  are 
arranged  by  appointment  with  Dr.  Allen 
R.  Barrow  at  a  fixed  fee  of  $3,  paid  by  the 
committee. 

On  matters  of  employment,  the  commit- 
tee has  a  close  relationship  with  the  mayor's 
conrmittee  on  employment,  a  group  of  53 
local  business  and  professional  men  who 
have  volunteered  to  counsel  those  who  are 
uncertain  what  course  their  future  Is  to 
take.  It  Is  not  a  job-finding  approach,  but 
an  advisory  one.  The  demands  on  the 
mayor's  committee  have  not  been  at  all 
heavy  as  yet.  but  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  standing  by,  and  in  the  few  refer- 
rals made  a  telephone  call  while  the  veteran 
Is  still  In  the  office  has  produced  a  definite 
appointment. 

It  was  found  that  many  cases  required 
legal  advice,  and  to  lessen  the  calls  mads 
upon  the  lawyer  members  of  the  citizens' 
advisory  committee  a  penal  of  10  local  law- 
yers has  been  organized  to  stand  by  like  the 
mayor's  committee  and  help  when  a  man  is 
referred  to  them. 

Complete  effective  cooperation  Is  being 
received  from  all  agencies  to  which  veterans 
have  been  referred  by  the  citizens'  advisory 
committee.  Those  tised  most  frequently 
have  been  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Red 
Cross  home  service,  family  welfare  bureau, 
and  the  city  welfare,  soldiers'  relief,  and 
school  departments.  We  have  corresponded 
with  all  agencies  represented  in  the  Newton 
Community  Council  and  have  letters  on  file 
frorh  most  of  them  stating  extu^tly  what  aid 
they  can  provide  and  the  type  of  case  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  handle. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  our  discharged  file 
contained  405  names,  52  of  which  did  not 
return  to  Newton  and  are  on  reccMxl  as  resid- 
ing elsewhere.  We  have  had  no  contact  ex- 
cept our  form  letter  with  274;  slight  contact 
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with  55  others.  Of  the  rest,  76  are  consid- 
ered closed  cases,  while  there  are  38  cases 
where  we  have  not  received  the  latest  word 
or  feel  that  the  steps  taken  so  far  may  not 
be  the  final  solution— open  cases. 

The  objective  In  handling  veterans  who 
have  come  in  with  a  problem  which  could 
not  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the  Interview 
has  been  to  send  the  man  to  the  agency 
which  can  immediately  take  action  and  even- 
tually settle  the  problem,  saving  the  veteran 
the  ruQ-aroiuid.  This  we  feel  has  been  at- 
tained. 


Fight  Inflation  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  IXa 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  It.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  given  me,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  Fight  Inflation  Week  which  began 
yesterday  and  continues  all  this  week. 
Throughout  America,  consimier  groups, 
church  groups  and  labor  groups  are  call- 
ing the  peoples'  attention  to  the  need 
for  continued  price  control. 

As  I  said  once  before  upon  the  floor  of 
the  House,  no  one  seems  to  favor  price 
control  except  the  average  American 
consumer — the  housewife,  the  worker, 
the  man  whose  pocketbook  is  hit  by  every 
tiny  price  increase.  We  would  be  dere- 
lict in  our  duty  as  the  jjeople's  repre- 
sentatives if  we  did  not  extend  the  Price 
Control  Act  beyond  June  30.  If  we 
weaken  that  act  in  any  fashion,  in  fact, 
unless  we  strengthen  it  by  giving  OPA 
power  to  control  commercial  rents,  we 
are  saying  to  every  American,  "We  are 
more  intereste«t-in  the  profits  of  a  few 
than  we  are  in  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
many." 

Even  with  as  good  a  job  as  OPA  is 
doing  under  all  its  handicaps.  American 
labor  justly  asks  a  20 -percent  wage  in- 
crease to  bring  wages  up  partially  to 
the  levels  prices  have  risen  to  despite 
OPA.  There  are  now  pending  two  seri- 
ously supported  amendments  which  to- 
gether, if  adopted,  would  rob  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  of  half  a  billion  dollars  a 
year. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks,  a 
statement  on  Pight  Inflation  Week  pub- 
lished in  Bread  and  Butter.  oflBcial  pub- 
lication of  the  Consumers'  Union  of  the 
United  States.    It  reads: 

Fight  Intuition  Wezx — Junb  10-17 

The  week  of  June  10-17  has  been  pro- 
claimed Fight  Inflation  Week  by  a  number 
of  organizations,  including  Consumers  Union, 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  Congress  of  Indtistrlal  Organi- 
zations, the  National  Consumers  League.  th« 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches  of 
America,  and  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

Fight  Inflation  Week  Is  to  be  used  as  the 
Instrument  for  dramatizing  the  Nation's 
need  for  price  control.  All  organizations  ap« 
asked  to  participate  In  this  Important  Job 
and  plan  community  and  neighborhood 
meetings  to  discuss  the  need  for  renewing 
the  Price  Control  Act  without  inflationary 
amendments,  and  for  appropriating  sulBclent 
funds  for  effective  enforcement  by  OPA. 


ACTION  NEEEED 


individual 


Organizations    and 
should   ask   their   mayors 
proclaim  June  10-17  as  Pig 
and  to  give  full  official 
the  line  on  Inflation. 

Consumers  should  start 
Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  work  and  vote  for  price 
adequate  appropriations,  a 
any   amendments    propose^ 
teres ts. 

Organizations    should 
addressed  to  Congressmen 
Ing  them  to  work  and  vote 
The  more  petitions  and 
the  petitions  received  by 
and  Senators,  the  more 
be  with  the  urgency  of 
need  to  keep  inflation  in 

There  is  no  time  to  lose 
to  profit  from  inflation  are 
up  on   price-control 
and  must  be  defeated, 
voice  of  the  people  is  heard 

Here  is  the  appeal 
Burners  by  the  organization^ 
Inflation  Week.     Get 
and  do  your  part  to  hold 


consumers 

ind   governors  to 

It  Inflation  Week. 

support  to  holding 

1  low  to  write  their 

requesting  them 

control,  including 

d  to  fight  against 

by   special    In- 

clrculate    petitions 

ind  Senators  urg- 

for  price  control. 

more  names  on 

;  our  Congressman 

iE  ipressed  they  will 

tt  e  appeal  and  the 

cqeck. 

Those  who  stand 

preparing  to  gang 

They   can 

will  be  if  the 

in  Congress. 

to  all  con- 
spxjnsoring  Fight 
behind   this   program 
the  line. 


the 


legislation. 
T  ley 


addi  essed 


THI    PaiCZ    CONTBOL    ACT 
MUST  BE 


EX  IRES  jxrtfz  30 — rr 


SEN!  WED 


The  danger  of  inflation  1^  greater  than  ever 
before. 

There  miost  be  no  negdtiated 
Inflation    through    special}- 
ments. 

There  must  be  no  compromise  with  black 
markets. 

Rationing    must 
sharing,  and  to  enable  us  tojl 
vatlon  of  liberated  peoples. 

The  production  of  OPA 
stroyed  by  reckless  and 
on  this  people's  agency. 

The  OPA  must  not  be  crippled  for  lack  of 
funds. 


WE  MUST  CAWIT  THROUGH  Ol  t 
WHnJt  OUR  BOTS  GO  QN 


week 


uu 


We  ask  all  (»^anized  groups 
ual  citizens  to  make  the 
Pight  Inflation  Week. 

During  this  week — and 
trol  Act  is  passed — let 
community  tell  their 
must    renew    the    act 
amendments  and   must 
fluids  to  enable  the  OPA 
market. 


IN    OUB    nCHT    ON    INfXATIOW 
FATTH  WITH  OITl ; 


We  shall  make  sure  that 
not  victimized  by  black  markets 
prices  while  they  are  gone. 

We  shall  see  to  it  that 
paid  off  In  phony  dollars 
flation  and  that  the  bon^s 
savings  have  been  placed 
face  value. 

We  shall  help  to  asstire  J^bs  for  them  when 
they  return. 


peace  with 
interest    amend- 


contlntie   to   assure   fair 
help  prevent  star- 

must  not  be  de- 
Irr  esponslble  attacks 


THE  HOME  FRONT 
TO  TOKTO 

and  Individ - 
of  June  10-17 


til  the  Price  Con- 

people  of  every 

that  they 

Inflationary 

appropriate  enough 

:o  fight  the  black 


ths 
Cong;  essman 
wit  hout 


WE    SHALL    KEEP 
BOTS 


their  families  are 
and  soaring 

they  will  not  bo 
depreciated  by  in- 
In  which  their 
)*lll  be  worth  their 


Trade   Agreements    Redbced  Tariffs   on 
California  Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  H 

or  CALiFORiru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REBRKSENTATIVE3 

Monday,  June 
Mr.   HINSHAW.     Mr, 


NSHAW 


1, 1945 


Speaker,  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  fact  the  eritire  far  Western 


States  area,  is  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  by  a  thousand  miles 
of  diflBcult  mountains  and  desert  which 
constitute  a  natural  barrier  equivalent 
to  many  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean 
when  one  considers  the  relative  trans- 
portation costs.  Therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary if  our  far  western  produceTs  are 
to  compete  in  the  Middle  West  and  east- 
em  markets  on  anywhere  near  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign  producers,  that 
there  be  tariffs  on  the  importation  of 
such  products  that  will  at  least  offset  our 
added  costs  of  transportation. 

Transportation  is  one  great  item  of 
expense  and  labor  costs  are  another. 
California  and  the  far  West  pay  the  high- 
est agricultural  labor  rates  in  the  world 
and  its  industrial  labor  rates  are  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  likewise  the  highest  in 
the  world. 

Under  the  Hull  trade-treaty  program, 
when  a  tariff  is  reduced  through  a  trade 
treaty  with  one  country,  it  is  reduced 
at  the  same  time  to  all  other  countries 
in  the  world  that  do  not  discriminate 
against  our  trade,  and  that  means  every 
country  except  Germany  and,  since  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  Japan.  Hence,  when  a 
tariff  reduction  is  made  by  us  in  an 
agreement  with  a  country  such  as  Can- 
ada or  Belgium,  it  applies  equally  to  the 
imports  of  all  of  the  other  countries, 
except  Germany  and  Japan,  regardless 
of  whether  we  have  a  trade  treaty  with 
them  as  individual  countries. 

If  the  reduction  applied  only  to  the 
country  with  whom  the  treaty  reduction 
was  made,  perhaps  we  could  not  com- 
plain, but,  as  in  the  case  of  long-staple 
cotton,  the  50-percent  reduction  was 
made  in  a  treaty  with  Peru,  which  is 
a  relatively  small  producer  of  that  item, 
but  that  reduction  applies  equally  to  the 
long-staple  cotton  of  Egypt,  and  Egypt 
is  by  far  the  principal  producer  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  words,  the  reduction  was  not  made 
in  the  treaty  with  the  principal-producer 
country,  but  it  applies  to  the  principal 
producer  just  the  same  as  though  it  had 
been  made  in  a  treaty  with  that  country. 

The  trade-agreements  program  as  it 
has  been  carried  out  by  this  administra- 
tion gives  the  benefit  to  all  the  world  of  a 
tariff  reduction  that  is  made  in  an  agree- 
ment with  one  country,  but  the  corre- 
sponding tariff  reduction  made  by  that 
country  to  us  is,  generally  speaking,  ap- 
plicable only  to  us.  Hence  the  agree- 
ments are  described  as  broadly  multi- 
lateral on  our  part  and  bilateral  on  the 
part  of  each  country  with  whom  we  make 
an  agreement.  To  restate  a  metaphor 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Lane)  "A  good  Yankee  trader 
would  trade  horses  with  his  neighbor 
across  the  way,  but  he  would  be  silly  in- 
deed if  every  time  he  made  such  a  trade 
he  gave  away  a  horse  to  everyone  else  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  would  soon  run 
out  of  horses."  And  that  is  just  what  this 
administration  has  done  in  its  trade- 
agreements  program  and  that  is  why 
they  now  come  in  to  ask  for  further  au- 
thority for  reduction  of  tariffs.  They  say 
that  they  have  rim  out  of  tariff  reduc- 
tions to  trade. 

While  the  tariff  schedules  in  the  act  of 
1930  were  higher  than  had  tiieretofore 
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been  in  effect,  there  was  included  in  the 
act  a  provision  authorizing  the  President 
to  either  raise  or  lower  any  tariff  by  50 
percent.  Likewise,  under  that  act,  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  items  we  Import — by 
dollar  volume — were  placed  on  the  "free 
list,"  meaning  free  of  duty.  Of  the  re- 
maining one-fourth  of  our  imports  by 
dollar  volume,  tariffs  covering  42  percent 
of  such  imports  have  been  reduced  50 
percent  under  the  trade  agreements 
program  and  on  an  additional  20  percent 
of  such  imports  tariffs  have  been  reduced 
from  1  to  49  percent.  The  bill  which 
recently  passed  the  House  over  my  pro- 
test, intends  to  enable  the  President  to 


reduce  whatever  tariff  was  In  effect  on 
January  1,  1945,  by  50  percent,  Which 
means  a  75  percent  reduction  on  those 
Items  which  have  already  been  reduced 
50  percent,  and  that  includes  a  number  of 
important  California  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  California's 
products  which  it  sells  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
world  at  large,  have  suffered  serious 
tariff  reductions.  I  list  below  some  of  its 
products  and  the  percent  reduction  of 
tariff  made  pursuant  to  trade  agreements 
with  the  countries  listed.  These  tariff  re- 
ductions apply  to  all  countries  except 
Germany  and  Japan. 


lUMns 


Tile?,  floor  and  wall. 


Portland  rom^nt 

Eartbenware  and  crockery _.. 


Manganese  ore. 


Steel  in(!oU> 

Cattle,  weight  700  pounds 
and  over. 

Birds,  live:  Chickens,  ducks, 
tree*,  etc. 

Birds.  de»d,  dressed,  un- 
dressed, fresh,  chilled,  or 
froien:  Chickens,  dticks. 
etc. 

Eftira  of  chlAens  In  the  shell. 

Honey 


Halibnt 

Swordflsh 

Barley 

OttU 

Fir?,  fresh  wdrit'd 

Raisins  made  from  seedless 
KrftiH~i. 

Candied  or  plBred  fruits.. 

Tomatoes,  fresh 

Tomatoes,  pn'pared  or  pre- 
served. 

Cotton,  lonp  staple 

Htill  wines,  frouittrape* 

PhotoRraphic-filni  recativcs, 
«po«<ed  and  developed. 


Tariff  Art  of  1930 


8  cents  per  square  foot,  but 
not  lpi«!  than  40  nor  more 
than  5<)  (lerccnt  ad  va- 
lorem. 

6  cent*  per  100  pounds 

M)  rents  jier  doien  pieces, 
plus  45  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

1  cent  i^er  pound  on  metal- 
lic manganese  contained 
therein. 

^0  cent  per  pound 

Scents  per  pound 


8  cents  per  pound.. 
10  cent?  per  pound. 


10  cents  per  dozen. 
3  oenlii  per  pound. 


2 cents  per  pound.. 

.....do. 

30  oentK  per  bushel. 
16  cent;!  perlxishel. 
5 cents  per  pound.. 
2  cents  per  pound. . 


4flperr''nt  ad  valorera. 

3  cent5  tier  pound 

SO  pero'nt  ad  valorem. 


Modified  tari0 


7  cents  per  pound 

$1 .25  piT  rallon 

3  a-nut  i>tT  lint  ar  foot. 


Three-Cent  Increase  Needed  To  Make 
Sheep  Grower  Break  Even 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOTTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  first  4  months  of  1945 
show  the  greatest  sheep  liquidation  and 
.slaughter  for  a  like  period  in  the  history 
of  the  industry.  It  exceeds  li»43.  in  which 
for  the  whole  year,  slaughter  of  sheep  was 
326  percent  above  the  average  20-year 
period. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  astounding 
situation.  It  is  found  in  tht;  hard,  cold 
facts  of  a  study  by  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission  which  shews  a  loss  of 
$1.22  per  head  on  representative  ranches, 
in  1944. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bears  out  the  predic- 
tions of  sheep  growers  a  yeai  ago.  They 
said  then  what  would  happen  if  the  reg- 
ulations  applied   to   the   marketing   of 


4  cents  per  square  foot, 
not  less  than  20  uor  more 
than  28  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

4h  cents  per  100  pounds  .. 

5  cents  per  dozen  pieces. 
pins  25  percent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

\i  cent  per  pound  on  me- 
tallic nianicanese  con- 
tained therein. 

H  cent  per  pound 

lU  cents  per  pound  (with 
quota  restrict  iona). 

4  cents  per  pound 


6  cents  per  pound. 


!i  cents  per  do»en 

l>t  cents  per  |>ound. 

Iceni  per  i>ound — 

do 

16 cents  per  bushel.. 
X  cents  i>er  bushel... 
Soentsper  i>ound.  . 
1J-.  cents  per  pound. 


Percent 
reduc- 
tion 


Treaty  country 


SO      Mexico. 


?f>      Belciuiii. 
fiO       Mexico. 


60  Brazil. 

mi  Belgium. 

60  Canada,  Meaioa 

60  Canada. 

40  D«. 


3.1  percent  ad  valorem 
1 H  cents  per  pound  . . 
26  percent  ad  valorem . 


3U  cents  per  pound 

75  cents  per  pallon 

1  h  cen  ts  per  linear  foot . 


90 
60 

M 
60 
25 
60 
40 
25 

37h 

.W 
.V) 

50 
40 
50 


Do. 
Guatemala.    Mex- 
ico. 
Canada. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Turkey. 

Do. 

France. 
Mexico. 
.\nrentina. 

Pern. 
F  ranee. 
Mexico. 


lambs  and  wool  were  continued  un- 
changed. Today's  situation  is  set  forth 
and  a  simple,  direct  remedy  is  suggested 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Jones,  secretary 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association, 
addressed  to  the  Administrators  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  War 
Pood  Administration.  Because  of  its 
clarity  on  this  important  matter,  I  am 
placing  the  letter  in  the  Record  by  per- 
mission of  the  House.  The  letter  follows : 
National  Wool  Gnowias  Associatiow. 
salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  15,  1945. 
Chbster  Bowles. 

Administrator,  Offlce  of  Price 

Administration.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marvtn  JONIS. 

Administrator.  War  Food 

Administration.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  March  28,  1944,  belore  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  again  on  AprU  28,  1944,  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  members 
oX  the  sheep  Industry  presented  the  condi- 
tion of  this  indtistry  to  Congress.  Previous 
to  that  time  we  worked  with  the  Offlce  of 
Price  Administration  and  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration in  an  attempt  to  secure  suffi- 
cient relief  from  governmental  regulations 
to  permit  continued  production  of  wool  and 
lambs  for  the  war  effort. 

We  have  not  received  the  necessary  relief. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  indtistry  was 


bad  then,  and  It  has  grown  steadily  worse. 
Statistics  published  by  Government  agenda* 
definitely  establish  this  fact. 

SLAtrCHTCK  — 

The  average  federally  Inspected  slaughter 
of  sheep  (principally  breeding  ewes)  for  the 
period  1923-42  averaged  approximately 
1,150,000  head,  but  in  1943  this  figure  rose  to 
4,897,000  head,  or  an  Increase  of  326  percent 
over  the  average  20 -year  period,  and  In  1944 
a  214  percent  Increase  is  shown.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  lower  slaughter  In  1944. 
as  compared  with  1943  is  the  very  low  price 
paid  for  sheep  on  the  markets  In  1944. 

The  first  4  months  of  1945  show  the  great- 
est sheep  liquidation  and  slaughter  for  a  like 
period  In  the  history  of  the  Industry,  exceed- 
ing the  record  year  of  1943.  Government 
reports  show  that  550,000  more  sheep  and 
lambs  were  marketed  In  the  first  4  months 
of  1945  than  for  the  like  period  In  1944. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  meat  and  the 
tremendous  liquidation  of  breeding  stock, 
the  answer  is  obvious.  The  induitry  i«  not 
meeting  its  cost  of  production. 

COST   OF    PRODtJCnOM 

To  further  substantiate  this  fact  a  sum- 
mary of  the  itudy  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  purely  a  fact-finding  body,  is 
given  below.  This  study  was  released  by  the 
Commission  in  January  1945: 

Sheep  industry — income  and  expense 


Total  ranch 
income  per 
bead  in- 
spected 

IMO 

«.8S 

7.  a 

1041 

1043.... 

ivct 

1M4.... 

Toul  ex- 
pense, includ- 
ing interest, 
per  head 
inspected 


SS.S3 
&M 
6.48 

7.0» 

7.8a 


Profit  per 

bead  (-(-), 

kw  per 

bead(-) 


-10.06 

-«-.»7 

+1.14 

-.12 

-La 


This  study  shows  that  expenses  per  head 
Increased  from  1940  to  1944.  48.1  percent, 
while  Income  Increased  only  26  6  percent 
during  the  same  period.  As  stated  above, 
these  figures  were  not  prepared  by  the  sheep 
Industry,  but  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission. 

INCREASE  IN  PRICE  AND  COSTS 

Again,  to  ftinher  ^substantiate  the  Tariff 
Commission's  report,  the  Bureau  of  Agrlctxl- 
tural  Economics'  figures  show  that  farm 
wages  have  Increased  204  percent  from  1940 
to  1944.  This  item  of  cost  represents  be- 
tween 20  and  30  percent  of  the  total  operat- 
ing cost  of  the  sheep  industry. 

It  is  often  said  by  men  In  your  agencies 
that  Inability  to  secure  labor  is  the  main 
reason  for  liquidation.  I  admit  this  is  %  fac- 
tor, but  only  because  the  sheep  industry 
cannot  meet  the  competition  of  industrial 
wages  and  survive.  An  outstanding  example 
of  what  Is  meant  here  is  tliat  the  sheep 
Industry  has  one  labor  op>eration  for  which  it 
has  been  forced  to  meet  Industrial  wages. 
This  ts  the  shearing  of  the  sheep. 

This  spring  It  was  not  difficult  to  secure 
men  froih  critical  Indtistrles  such  as  coal 
mining  and  steel  production  for  the  sheep- 
shearing  operation.  The  going  price  for 
shearing  is  30  cents  per  head.  A  skilled 
shearer  will  take  the  wool  from  100  to  150 
head  of  sheep  per  day  or  produce  an  Income 
for  himself  of  from  $30  to  $45  per  day.  Like- 
wise, If  it  were  possible  to  compete  with 
industrial  wages  in  the  same  manner  for 
herders,  camp  tenders,  and  lambers,  labor 
would  be  a  smaU  worry,  but  prices  received 
for  wool  and  lambs  will  not  permit  this 
condition.  This  lack  of  proper  adjustment 
is  forcing  sheepmen  out  of  business. 

Feed  prices  have  risen  far  out  of  the  proper 
relationship  with  prices  received  by  producers 
of  wool  and  lambs.  Hay  prices,  for  example, 
have  increased  126  percent  since  1940;  corn 
prices  have  increased  84  percent  from  1940 
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to  1944.  Peed  represents  between  12  and  15 
percent  of  tbe  total  operating  costs. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  wool  price* 
have  Increased  only  43  percent,  lamb  prices 
57  percent,  and  sheep  prices  56  percent  dur- 
ing the  period  1940  to  1944.  inclusive. 

Again,  these  figures  are  not  ours,  but  come 
from  official  Government  sources. 

The  question  In  the  minds  of  the  producers 
of  wool  and  lambs  is.  Does  our  Goveriunent 
want  a  domestic  sheep  Industry?  And  after 
lU  experience  of  having  to  spend  $750,000,000 
for  the  development  of  a  synthetic  rubber 
Indtistry  in  this  coiuitry  the  answer,  In  my 
opinion,  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  If  the 
OtBce  of  Price  Administration  and  the  War 
Pood  Administration  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, then  immediate  relief  must  be  given 
this  Industry  to  stop  further  liquidation  of 
breeding  herds. 

UtPOBrANCS  OF  TH«  LIVISTOCK  INDXjamiT 

In  1943  the  cash  Income  from  the  live- 
stock Industry  in  the  12  Western  States  and 
Texas  amounted  to  •1.288.766,000  or  over  38 
percent  of  the  total  Income  from  agriculture 
and  over  21  percent  of  the  total  cash  income 
of  these  States  and  the  sheep  Industry  rep- 
resented over  22  percent  of  the  Income  from 
livestock.  It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that 
this  indtistry  is  very  Important  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  these  States. 

SZMKDT 

As  pointed  out  l)efore,  the  United  States 
TarilT  Commission  shows  that  the  industry 
lost  11.22  per  head  in  1944.  Forty-two  cents 
of  this  loss  is  charged  to  sheep  and  lambs 
and  80  cents  is  charged  to  the  wool,  or  a  loss 
of  10.8  cents  per  grease  pound  on  wood  pro- 
duced. 

This  means,  therefore,  that  In  1944  an  In- 
crease of  1  cent  a  pound  on  live  weight 
of  lambs  and  10.8  cents  per  grease  potmd 
of  wool  would  have  been  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  production. 

Under  the  present  situation  In  which  wool 
and  lamb  are  placed,  one  of  the  logical 
remedies  to  the  situation  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  grower  to  receive  the  equivalent  of 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  on  live  Iamb. 
This  is  a  conservative  figure  based  on  losses 
experienced  In  1944. 

The  production  of  live  lamb  per  head  of 
sheep  in  an  average  herd  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately 40  pounds  per  year.  If  the  re- 
turn to  the  grower  were  increased  by  3  cents, 
it  would  mean  an  additional  return  of  tl.20 
per  head,  or  Just  under  the  per-bead  loss 
shown  by  the  Tariff  Commission  for  1944. 

Any  relief  from  the  present  condition  mtist 
accrue  to  the  grower.  Further  relief  In  the 
form  of  increased  subsidy  to  the  packer  wlU 
not.  In  my  opinion,  be  reflected  back  suffi- 
ciently  to  the  producers. 

We  urge  serlotis  consideration  by  the  OPA 
and  the  WFA  on  this  problem  Immediately, 
will  appreciate  your  reaction  to  the  above 
statements,  and  will  await  your  decision. 

Enclosed  are  charts  bearing  out  the  above 
statements. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  Jones,  Secretary. 
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Editorial  hj  Walliiif  Keith  on  Aatobiog- 
rapiiy  of  the  Ute  George  W.  Nom» 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  un- 
der the  caption  "The  fear  of  poverty," 
written  by  Mr.  Walling  Keith,  editor  of 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  The  edi- 
torial refers  to  the  au  :obiography  of  the 
late  Senator  George  W.  Norris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THE  ITAB  OF   POVEKTT 

Senator  George  W.  Ncrris  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  men  ever  to  trxi  the  green-floored 
Chamber  of  the  United  States  Senate.  And 
he  was  as  fearless  as  ary  man  ever  to  hold 
an  elective  office.  And  t)ecau8e  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  fenr,  he  was  able  to  be 
as  thoroughly  honest  ai;  any  man  we  have 
ever  known,  heard  abo\;t,  or  read  about  in 
public  life. 

In  his  autobiography,  finished  only  a  few 
days  before  death  save(  him  from  the  re- 
tirement he  was  forced  nto  by  the  fortunes 
of  politics.  Senator  Norris  wrote  of  his  pov- 
erty-bitten boyhood  on  1  is  mother's  farm. 

"There  on  that  farm."  he  said,  "I  lost  all 
fear  of  poverty.  I  learnet  to  live  most  simply, 
and  I  learned  to  get  a  gi  eat  Joy  out  of  work. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  in  those  years  that 
a  lack  of  money  was  oi  any  consequence." 
Could  this  have  been  ;he  secret  of  George 
Norris'  selfless  devotion  t  3  Integrity  In  public 
office,  the  reason  he  was  able  to  shove  aside 
expediency,  to  follow  alw  lys  the  straight  path 
of  principle.  soniPtimes  against  all  the  so- 
called  rules  of  practical  politics? 

Could  it  be  that  Geoi  ge  Norris  learned  a 
simple  lesson  from  his  b  )yhood  poverty  that 
most  men  have  stumblet  over  In  their  awk- 
ward search  for  securitj  ? 

"I  lost  all  fear  of  poverty."  Senator  Norris 
said.  We  wonder  if  he  did  no-,  lose  most 
other  fears  that  beset  mm  when  he  learned 
that  poverty  need  not  be  dlsa.'itrous.  We 
wonder  If  the  fear  of  pov  rty  Is  not  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  Ills  that  baunt  men. 

Most  men  can  look  tack  with  a  mellow 
feelintc  on  their  boyhooc  and  while  basking 
in  happy  memories  of  ycuth  even  profess  to 
see  certain  virtues  in  poverty  itself,  but  they 
have  not  rid  themselves  jf  a  lurking  fear  of 
poverty — a  fear  of  the  necessity  for  "begin- 
ning all  over  again." 

George  Norris.  by  his  v^  )ice  and  by  his  vote 
I1.1  the  United  States  Sen  ite  time  after  time, 
gave  evidence  that  as  mu^h  as  he  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  high  office,  he  ^as  willing  to  risk  It 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  every  time 
his  inner  integrity  was  challenged. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  from  the  raw 
State  of  Nebraska  he  stood  up  against  the 
powerful  Joe  Cannon,  and  he  led  the  fight  in 
the  House  to  strip  that  canny  Speaker  of 
powers  that  were  not  n  ;ht  but  which  had 
been  almost  unquestioned  before  Norris  ap- 
peared. The  fact  that  Norris  finally  won  is 
only  Incidental.  It  was  not  victory  for  Norris 
himself.  It  was  victory  for  the  democratic 
process.  And  such  victcrlea  live  long  after 
the  campaign  has  gone. 

Norris  led  other  fightii.  too,  some  which 
may  have  been  too  far  ahead  of  his  time — 
and  some  which  have  nol   yet  been  won. 

But  we  are  less  concerned  with  what  George 
Norris  did  than  the  kind  of  man  he  was,  and 
how  he  happened  to  be  tlkus. 

When  he  put  out  of  hli  heart  for  all  time 
the  fear  of  poverty  he  put  out  of  his  heart  all 
fear  of  losing  things — moiey,  prestige,  public 
office,  the  praise  of  the  masses.  He  never 
grew  too  old  to  brave  the  risk  of  losing  those 
things  he  cherished  more  than  security.  For 
to  men  of  his  breed  the  j  oy  of  public  service 
means  far  more  than  rlct  es — only  some  men 
so  Inclined  do  fear  "starling  all  over  again" 
Just  as  those  who  place  f  nancial  security  at 
the  top. 

In  recent  years  we  have  tried  by  legislation 
to  rid  this  country  of  lear  of  poverty — by 
social  security  laws  ami  other  means  of 
Government  insurance,  a;  id  these  are  worthy 


objects.  Yet  one  must  wonder  if  the  fear 
of  poverty  can  be  abolished  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  In  this  manner  alone. 

George  Norris  was  unafraid  of  poverty, 
because  he  had  decided  for  himself  that  no 
matter  what  happened,  he  was  resolved  to 
begin  afresh,  to  brave  the  battle  again. 

Actually  he  learned  early  In  life  that  the 
thing  most  men  fear — failure — after  all.  Is 
nothing  more  than  being  dropped  back  for  a 
new  start  on  the  great  adventure. 

And  in  the  end  George  Norris,  himself, 
was  a  failure.  His  people  of  Nebraska  In 
his  own  words,  "didn't  want  me  any  more." 
And  tears  came  Into  his  eyes  when  he  lost 
his  last  election — a  far  greater  loss  to  George 
Norris  than  all  of  Rockefeller's  millions 
would  have  meant  to  that  rich  man. 

80  he  returned  to  Nebraska,  a  gentle-eyed 
little  man  in  a  black  alpaca  coat,  a  failure — 
but  still  without  fear,  having  lost  all  except 
his  integrity  and  a  place  of  honor  In  his 
Nation's  hirtory  that  will  make  legends  for 
school  children  in  the  years  to  come. 


Ceremonies  at  llDveiling  of  German 
Sorrender  Documents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLOHAEO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITHD  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) .  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  June  6.  1945,  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  D-day,  a  very  impressive  cere- 
mony was  held  In  the  exhibition  hall  of 
the  National  Archives  Building,  during 
which  the  German  surrender  documents 
signed  at  Luneburg,  at  Rheims.  and  at 
Berlin  were  placed  on  public  display.  On 
that  occasion,  Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  Mc- 
Auliffe,  the  hero  of  Bastogne,  whose  re- 
sponse to  the  German  demand  to  sur- 
render was  "Nuts,"  represented  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  unveiled  the  surrender 
documents.  The  documents  were  ac- 
cepted for  public  display  by  Dr.  Solon  J. 
Buck,  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States. 
Rear  Admirals  J.  L.  McCrea  and  M.  B. 
Gardner  represented  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  The  ceremony 
was  broadcast  by  WOL,  WINX,  and 
WWDC.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  script  of  that  broadcast  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceed- 
ings were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Announces.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  from 
the  exhibition  hall  in  the  National  Archives 
building  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  is  brought 
to  you  a  special  ceremony  In  celebration  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  D-day,  duriag  which 
the  original  German  surrender  documents 
will  be  placed  on  public  display. 

This  is  Indeed  a  beautiful  setting.  The 
hall  is  semicircular  In  shape  and  Its  celling 
Is  a  half  dome  75  feet  above  the  floor.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  room  facing  the  en- 
trance is  a  marble  shrine  In  which  hangs  the 
American  flag  that  was  raised  above  Rome 
on  the  day  of  Its  capture.  In  front  of  this 
is  a  large  center  case  containing  the  German 
surrender  documents  which  the  combined 
Chiefs  of  SUff  have  turned  over  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  for  public  exhibition.    Arotxnd 
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the  walls  on  each  side  of  this  case  are  smaller 
display  cases.  Above  them  to  thi;  right  and 
left  are  two  large  murals  by  Sarri  Faulkner, 
one  depicting  a  scene  in  connectlcn  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  other 
showing  the  submission  of  the  di  aft  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  convention. 

During  the  ceremony  the  German  surren- 
der documents  signed  at  Luneburg  at  Reims, 
and  at  Berlin  will  be  made  avivilable  for 
public  Inspection. 

The  case  holding  them  will  be  unveiled  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe,  a  resident  of 
Washington,  and  the  documents  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  public  exhibition  by  D: .  Solon  J. 
Buck,  Archivist  of  the  United  States.  Sena- 
tor Edwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  will  be  the  master 
of  ceremonies. 

And  now,  the  next  voice  you  will  hear  will 
be  that  of  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck,  Archivist  of  the 
United  States. 

The  AscurvTST.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
affords  me  genuine  pleasure  to  wflcome  you 
to  the  National  Archivrs  on  this  significant 
occasion.  I  am  happy  to  hare  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  introducing  to  ynu  Senator 
■dwin  C.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Military  Affair*  Commit- 
tee, who  will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

Senator  Johnson.  On  June  6.  1M4.  one  of 
the  most  difficult  and  amazing  miltary  feats 
In  the  history  of  warfare  was  successfully 
carried  out.  One  year  ago  today  oiu-  troops 
and  those  of  our  allies  landed  on  the  flre- 
raked  beaches  of  Normandy.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  the  story  of  that  operation. 
None  of  us  has  forgotten,  or  is  llkelv  to  forget, 
the  thrill  that  came  to  all  Americi  with  the 
news  of  that  Invasion.  Eleven  months 
thereafter  those  fighting  men,  under  the  in- 
spired leadership  of  that  American  military 
genius.  General  Eisenhower,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  valiant  Red  army,  tad  beaten 
fcnrtress  Germany  into  unconditional  sur- 
render. It  is  extremely  fitting,  therefore,  on 
this,  the  first  anniversary  of  D-dav.  that  the 
documentary  evidence  of  that  untondltional 
surrender  that  brought  to  a  disastrous  end 
Hitler's  dream  of  world  conquest  f  nd  rid  the 
world  of  the  evils  of  nazlsm,  should  be  placed 
on  public  display. 

It  is  •  ery  appropriate,  too.  that  they  should 
be  displayed  in  the  exhibition  hall  of  the 
National  Archives  to  supplement  ;he  exhibit 
of  material  already  on  display  relating  to  the 
efforts  of  our  late  beloved  leader.  President 
Roosevelt,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  and  to  win  lasting  world  peace. 
These  surrender  documents,  signed  at  Lune- 
burg. Reims,  and  Berlin,  constitute  tangible 
evidence  of  the  consummation  of  one  of 
President  Roosevelt's  primary  objectives — the 
complete  defeat  of  Germany — and  It  Is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  they  should  be  made  a 
part  of  this  exhibit  that  reflects  so  vividly  the 
high  Ideals  and  noMe  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  make  the  world  a  l«tter  place 
in  which  to  live. 

This  Is  indeed  a  significant  occasion,  and 
I  commend  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  making  these  doctiments  av. Pliable  and 
the  National  Archives  for  placlrg  them  oa 
public  display. 

We  are  honored  to  have  with  us  a  number 
of  distinguished  reresentatlves  of  the  War 
and  Navy  DepartmenU.  Rear  A<lmlral  J.  L. 
McCrea,  who  served  as  naval  ald(  to  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  and  Rear  Admiral  M.  B. 
Gardner,  who  has  Just  retumel  from  the 
command  of  a  submarine  force  In  the  Pa- 
cific, are  present  to  represent  tte  Navy  De- 
partment. And  now  it  Is  my  prlvUege  to 
present  to  you  a  dlstlngulsbixl  military 
leader.  Just  back  from  Europ<,  who  will 
apeak  for  the  War  Department  and  unveil 
the  case  in  which  are  displayed  -he  German 
surrender  documents.  All  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  heroic  saga  of  B.istogne  and 
with  the  successful  stand  made  there  by  a 


mere  handful  of  brave  fighting  men.  I  am 
indeed  honored  to  introduce  to  you  the  in- 
trepid commander  of  our  embattled  garrison 
at  Bastogne,  who.  In  response  to  a  German 
demand  to  surrender,  sent  the  now  famous 
reply,  "Nuts!"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Anthony  C.  McAuliffe. 

Major  General  McAtrurrx.  Senator  John- 
son, Dr.  Buck,  I  am  Indeed  honored,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
assist  In  officially  unveUlng  the  German  un- 
imconditlonal  stirrender  doctunents.  These 
docimients  are  testimony,  for  now  and  fca-- 
ever,  that  the  American  soldier,  bound  to 
a  Just  cause,  and  backed  up  by  the  labor  and 
Industry  of  America,  can  and  will  overcome 
any  evil  force  on  earth  no  matter  how  strong, 
or  how  long  In  power.  A  prologue  from  the 
IMist,  these  doctunents  are  an  augury  of  the 
future,  too— of  the  unhappy  future  that  lies 
ahead  for  that  bitter  enemy,  Japan.  On 
this  first  anniversary  of  D-day,  I  know  I  speak 
from  the  heart  of  every  American  soldier 
when  I  say  we  are  proud  of  the  part  we 
played  to  help  bring  these  dociunents  here. 
And  I  know,  too,  I  speak  for  them  when  I 
say  we  cannot  rest  until  we  destroy  the  mili- 
tary might  of  the  enemy  in  the  Pacific,  and 
peace  Is  once  more  restored  to  this  earth. 

Senator  Johnson.  Thank  jrou.  General  Mc- 
Auliffe. The  American  people  are  indeed 
fortunate  that  o\ir  armed  forces,  of  whom 
we  are  so  proud,  itfe  under  the  command  of 
men  like  you  who  have  and  are  providing 
such  undaiuited  leadership. 

And  now  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  to 
you  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  who 
will  accept  these  historic  documents  for 
public  display  and  who  wlU  read  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck. 

The  AacHiviST.  Senator  Johnson,  General 
McAuliffe,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  with 
deep  gratitude.  General  McAuliffe,  that  the 
National  Archives  receives  from  you,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  armed  forces, 
these  tokens  of  Germany's  unconditional  sur- 
render. Here  in  a  few  sheets  of  paper  Is 
recorded  history's  greatest  trltimph  over  the 
forces  of  evil.  Here  Is  recorded  the  end,  at 
last,  of  a  tyranny  that,  having  enslaved  the 
peoples  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  reached 
out  to  enslave  the  world. 

We  shall  rememtoer,  as  we  read  these  docu- 
ments, what  was  sacrificed  to  win  the  victory 
they  symbolize.  We  shall  remember  the 
bloody  roads  that  stretched  from  Stalingrad 
and  Salerno  and  Normandy  to  Berlin.  We 
shall  remember  what  price  our  sons  and 
allies  paid  In  suffering  and  lives  to  wring 
this  admission  of  utter  defeat  from  the 
leadprs  of  nazidom. 

The  exhibit  to  which  these  documents  are 
added — "President  Roosevelt  and  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  for  War  and  Peace" — was 
planned  while  Franklin  Roosevelt  still  lived 
to  record  the  long  steps  that  had  been  taken, 
from  the  earliest  days  of  lend-lease  through 
the  Conference  at  Yalta,  to  organize  a  world 
freed  from  tyranny  and  the  threat  of 
tyranny — a  world  In  which  nations  could 
live  together  in  peace  and  In  which  each 
tomorrow  would  bring  for  all  people,  not 
fear  but  hope.  Perhaps  only  In  such  a  de- 
mocracy as  this  could  documents  recording 
that  hard-won  progress  be  laid  so  promptly 
before  the  people  who  helped  achieve  It. 

The  surrender  documents  and  President 
Truman's  proclamation  of  victory  in  Europe 
complete  one  part  of  the  story  recorded  In 
this  room.  But  that  story  is  not  ended,  nor 
will  the  task  of  any  of  us  be  done  until  the 
time  when  there  can  also  be  laid  here  be- 
fore the  people  the  tokens  of  the  complete 
surrender  of  our  enemies  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  charter  of  a  new  union  of  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world. 

President  Truman  has  a&ked  me  to  express 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  be  here  today. 


He  has  sent  a  message,  however,  which  he 
asked  me  to  read  in  his  behalf.  This  is  his 
message: 

"The  placing  on  public  view  of  the  docu- 
ments that  mark  the  imcondltlonal  sur- 
render of  Germany  is  a  significant  occasion. 
It  is  fitting  that  it  shotild  take  place  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  D-day,  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Btirope.  The  people  of 
the  Nation — the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— are  profoundly  thankful  that  this  an- 
niversary sees  the  hostilities  on  that  front 
at  an  end.  These  documents  are  a  symbol 
of  that  victory,  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
courageous  men,  living  and  dead,  who  made 
it  possible. 

"In  our  satisfaction  over  one  goal  won. 
however,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  world 
is  not  yet  rid  of  the  scourge  of  oppression  and 
brutality.  The  triumph  of  Allied  arms  in 
Europe  Is  being  matched  In  the  Pacific,  but 
It  Is  not  for  victory  on  the  battlefields  alone 
that  we  fight.  Until  liberty.  Justice,  and  an 
enduring  peace  are  won,  complete  victory  will 
not  be  ours." 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  the  symbol  of  freed(Hn  to  all 
the  oppressed  peoples  throughout  the 
world.  Let  us  always  keep  it  waving  "o'er 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave."  Let  us  all  join  in  celebrating 
Flag  Day  week,  June  11  to  18. 

I  include  herein  a  Flag  Day  statement 
by  William  T.  Kerr,  national  founder  of 
Flag  Day. 

KVEBT    AMCaiCAN    FLAG    TOU    DISPLAT    FLAG    OAT 
WILL  BX  TOtm  PLEA  rOX  TIXTE  AMEEICANISlf 

(By  William  T.  Kerr,  founder  and  national 

president  and  director.  General  American 

Flag  Day  Association) 

Flag  Day  emphasizes  that  our  flag  means 
more  than  a  mere  banner  which  claims  power 
or  a  great  history,  though  it  has  both.  To 
every  real  American,  our  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  all  that  we  are.  and  hope  to  be.  It  is  an 
emblem  of  freedom  in  its  truest  sense.  No 
stain  has  ever  marred  it,  no  cloixls  have 
dimmed  its  stars.  Its  mission  has  always 
t>een  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
Wherever  Old  Glory  floats  there  is  a  shrine 
and  it  is  the  only  flag  In  all  the  world's  his- 
tory which  has  never  bowed  In  defeat. 

Flag  Day  calls  to  all  who  enjoy  the  In- 
heritances bequeathed  to  us  by  Illustrious 
fCH-efathers  that  they  love  our  flag,  honor 
and  respect  oxir  laws  and  institutions,  and 
help  preserve  these  inheritances  unimpaired 
so  that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  the  gen- 
erations to  follow.  Whoever  does  that,  not 
alone  on  Flag  Day.  when  bands  play  and 
orators  inspire,  but  every  day,  these  are 
true  Americans,  no  matter  where  they  were 
bom  nor  what  may  be  their  race,  color,  or 
creed. 

Important  notice:  The  Robinson -Weiss 
bill,  Pennsylvania  H.  R.  196.  session  of  1937, 
known  as  Act  No.  155,  made  June  14  Flag 
Dej  a  legal  holiday  in  Pennsylvania.  Don't 
fuil  to  fly  Old  Glory  on  Flag  Day. 
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Extension  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  DKLAWA&K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled ••Attacking  Price  Control."  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
11.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATTACKING  PHICE  CONTROL 

This  week  the  Senate  expects  to  act  on 
two  amendments  to  the  resolution  extend- 
ing price  control  that  would.  In  the  opinion 
of  Price  Administrator  Bowles,  result  in  an 
Inflationary  advance  In  prices  and  a  complete 
break-down  of  control.  Senator  Elmer 
THO|fA8'  .amendment — the  more  drastic  of 
tbe  two — would  make  mandatory  the  estab- 
lishment of  ceiling  prices  high  enough  to 
cover  all  costs,  overhead  expenses,  and  rea- 
sonable profits  for  every  processor  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  each  major  processed 
product  or  Item.  The  Taft  amendment  would 
provide  similar  protection  for  manufacturers 
by  requiring  that  celling  prices  cover  costs 
of  major  items  and  allow  the  same  dollar 
margins  over  costs  as  were  received  in  1941 
by  the  Industry  in  question. 

Adoption  of  the  Thomas  amendment 
would,  it  is  evident,  necessitate  setting  an 
over-all  ceiling  price  high  enough  to  assure 
a  profit  to  the  least  efficient,  highest-cost 
producer  of  agricultural  products.  Or,  as  an 
alternative,  OPA  would  have  to  compute  costs 
and  profit  allowances  for  countless  "major" 
products  (whatever  that  may  mean)  of 
countless  Individual  producers,  and  fix  dif- 
ferent ceiling  prices  for  each  one.  Obviously 
the  OPA  would  be  swamped  by  such  an  ac- 
couut.incy  undertaking,  to  say  nothing  ol 
the  disastrous  consequences  from  the  view- 
point of  the  consumer.  The  Taft  amend- 
ment avoids  this  kind  of  Individual  pricing, 
but  lt«  insistcQce  upon  proflta  for  an  In- 
dustry on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  inflated  peact- 
time  earnings  would  certainly  have  a  prlce- 
booatlng  effect.     Indeed,  that  Is  Its  purpose. 

This  conclusion  Is  borne  out  by  an  ex- 
change between  Senator  ELiiNBrs,  who  led 
the  fight  against  the  amendment,  and  the 
•enlor  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  former  asked 
whether  Senator  Taft  believed  ceiling  prices 
for  steel  should  be  set  hkh  enough  to  take 
car*  of  a  marginal  4  percent  of  producers 
«ven  If  that  enUlled  raising  the  swollen 
profits  of  the  great  majority.  The  answer 
w«»  "Yes."  And  Mr.  Tait  added  that  he 
favored  giving  low-cost  producers  the  bene- 
fit of  prices  of  high-cost  producers  "because 
that  Is  the  whole  basis  on  which  our  economy 
operates."  That,  of  course,  is  true  In  normal 
times  when  prices  are  not  subjected  to  gov- 
ernmental controls.  But  It  4s  also  true  that 
m  normal  times  high -cost  and  Inefficient 
producars  are  constantly  being  weeded  out, 
because  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition of  the  more  efficient. 

To  fix  celling  prices  In  times  of  scarcity 
•t  levels  that  assure  profits  to  the  hlgh-coet 
marginal  units  would  certainly  not  bring 
about  a  return  to  the  free-pricing  system  of 
which  Mr.  Tatt  dreams.  Quite  the  con- 
trary—It  woxUd  In  effect  guarantee  profite 
to  the  least  efficient  and  permit  the  moat 
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Trade  Ajfreementt 


EXTENSION  OEf  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLE$  W.  TOBEY 

0»  NIW  HAJSPSHIRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TI  E  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  June  11  (Ikgislat 
Monday,  Junh 


ive  day  of 
4),  1945 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaoimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  I^coro  an  editorial 
entitled  "Republican  :^ulcide."  published 
In  the  Washington  D|iily  News  of  June 
9,  1945,  bearing  uponi  the  extenalon  of 


the  reciprcal  trade  agreements,  includ- 
ing a  50-percent  further  reduction;  also 
an  editorial  entitled  "Trade  and  Peace." 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
11,  1945.  bespeaking  the  support  of  the 
Senate  for  the  renewal  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  with  the  power  to  reduce 
duties  an  additional  50  percent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Washington   Dally  News  of 
June  9,  19451 

REFUBUCAN  SUICmX 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  voted, 
10  to  9,  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  House- 
approved  bill  to  extend  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  law  for  3  years. 

Seven  Republican  Senators  and  three  Dem- 
ocrats made  up  the  majority  which  stiuck 
from  the  bUl,  as  It  will  go  before  the  Senate 
next  week,  authority  to  reduce  tariff  rates  50 
percent  below  present  levels  through  nego- 
tiations with  other  nations. 

Fortunately,  the  three  Democrats  will  not 
find  many  Members  of  their  party  agreeing 
with  them  on  the  Senate  floor.  But  with  ij 
large  a  number  of  Senators  away  from  Wash- 
ington, It  Is  possible  that  Republicans  can 
muster  enough  strength  to  beat  the  attempt 
that  will  be  made  to  restore  the  bill  to  Its 
original  form.  Lf  they  win  such  a  victory, 
we  predict  that  the  Republican  Party  will 
long  regret  it. 

For  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  for 
economic  Isolation.  Governor  Dewey  Is  one 
of  the  many  Republican  leaders,  outside  of 
Congress,  who  see  that  clearly  and  proclaim  It 
boldly.  Making  a  fine  speech  in  New  York 
Thursday  night,  Mr.  Dewey  proposed  a  seven- 
point  program  for  American  leadership  In 
promoting  world  trade  and  preventing  post- 
war economic  strife.  In  the  seventh  point, 
he  called  for  reducing  tariffs  "as  we  have  done 
In  recent  years,  and  as  we  shall  continue  to 
do  under  the  renewed  Rclprccal  Trade 
Agreement  Act  when  the  Congress  complete! 
action  upon  It." 

The  people  will  not  easily  forgive  Repub- 
licans In  the  Senate  If  they  defeat  that  hope 
by  keeping  out  of  the  bill  adequate  authority 
to  further  reduce  tariff*. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  11.  1948) 

TVLADZ  AND   PEACS 

The  Senate  la  scheduled  to  b<«gln  debate 
this  week  on  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  AgreemenU  Act.  In  at 
least  two  respects  It  haa  got  off  to  a  dis- 
appointing start.  It  Is  late.  The  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act.  In  fact.  Is  due  to  expire  to- 
morrow. The  agreements  made  under  the 
act  will  still  be  valid,  of  oiurse,  and  the 
lapsing  of  the  act  ItseU  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  technicality.  But  It  Is  a  tech- 
nicality that  could  play,  psychologically,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  wish  to  defeat  the 
new  measure. 

•  The  Finance  Committee,  moreover,  by  an 
adverse  vote  of  10  to  9.  has  stricken  from 
the  bill  the  provision  which  would  expand 
the  act  so  that  the  maximum  reduction  of 
60  percent  permitted  In  any  particular  duty 
could  be  made  from  the  existing  level  of 
duties  rather  than  from  that  prevailing  when 
the  law  was  first  enacted.  This  adverse  vote 
l3  also  an  unpromising  development.  The 
majority  decision  of  a  Senate  committee  al- 
waya  carries  a  great  deal  of  prestige  with  the 
whole  body.  In  thla  particular  case  the  solid 
Republican  vote  for  removing  the  provision, 
plus  the  defections  In  the  Democratic  ranks, 
may  prove  to  some  extent  symptogiatlo  c( 
the  Une-up  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  ^ 

The  renewal  of  the  present  act  simply  M 
It  stands,  without  Incorporating  the  expand- 
ed powers,  would  be  tantamount  to  an  an- 
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nouncement  to  the  world  that  so  far  as  the 
reduction  of  tariff  barriers  la  concerned  this 
country  intends  to  do  practically  nothing. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  reduction  author- 
ity In  the  present  act  has  already  been  used 
up.  We  would  have  few  inducements  left  to 
offer  to  most  countries  In  CKChange  for 
further  reductions  In  their  tariff  duties  on 
American  goods. 

The  opponents  of  the  present  administra- 
tion reciprocal  trade  program  are  afraid  of 
the  wrong  thing.  They  fear  a  sudden  Intro- 
duction of  free  trade.  No  fear,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  world,  could  be  Jurther  from 
reality.  The  record  of  the  State  Department 
In  negotiating  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments already  adopted  has  been  one  of 
meticulous  care.  The  probable  effect  of  each 
proposed  change  in  tariff  schedule  on  the 
particular  American  industry  Involved  has 
received  far  more  detailed  and  thorough 
study  than  It  ever  got  in  the  days  of  con- 
gressional tariff  making,  when  Important 
changes  In  rates  were  often  made  In  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  debate  c>n  the  floor. 
Moreover,  the  world  In  which  we  shall  try 
to  negotiate  the  new  trade  treaties  will  have 
been  made  jittery  by  the  war.  Many  nations 
will  try  to  make  themselves  Independent  of 
outside  supplies  of  all  sorts  of  products 
which  they  will  need  or  fancy  they  need  In 
case  they  should  become  Involved  In  a  new 
conflict.  Whenever  there  Is  anything  less 
than  full  employment,  spokesmen  for  many 
of  the  particular  Industries  In  which  some 
measure  of  idleness  exists  will  be  certain  to 
blame  part  of  their  troubles  on  foreign  com- 
petition. This  win  Increase  any  tendency  to 
regard  other  nations  as  primarily  competitors 
rather  than  as  primarily  customers. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  danger  of  any 
sudden  disruptive  reduction  of  tariff  barriers 
will  be  extremely  remote.  The  real  danger 
will  be  an  Indefinite  prolongation  and  even 
Intenslflcatlon  of  barriers  to  International 
trade.  The  real  difficulty  will  be  to  nego- 
tiate meaningful  treaties  of  tariff  reduction. 
The  least  that  the  Senate  can  do  now  Is  to 
vote  to  make  such  treaties  possible.  A  re- 
fusal by  this  country  to  allow  meaningful 
reductions  of  tariff  rates  below  existing  levels 
would  encourage  everywhere  policies  of  eco- 
nomic isolation  and  economic  warfare:  and 
the  crying  need  of  the  postwar  world  will 
be  economic  cooperation  and  economic  peace. 


Statement  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  Proposed  Increase  of 
Salaries  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PSNNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4),  1945 

Mr.   MYERS.     Mr.   President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post  OflQces  suid  Post  Roads  in 
support   of   H.   R.   3035,   which   would 
Increase  the  salaries  of  postal  employees. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ikment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
■Record,  as  follows: 

B     Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  commlt- 

"^■tee.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  be- 

JPfore  you  in  support  of  H  R  3035.  which  would 

^  increase  the  salaries  of  postal  employees,  and 


to  urge  that  you  take  immediate  and  favor- 
able action  towards  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

To  my  mind,  the  measure  now  before  your 
committee  marks  a  great  step  forward  In 
correcting,  equitably  and  fairly,  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy that  exists  between  the  salaries  of 
postal  emp!03ree8,  which  have  not  been  In- 
creased for  20  years,  and  the  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  In  1943,  Congress  recognized  th*s 
gap  and  authorised  an  annual  bonus  of  $300 
for  postal  employees.  But  this  was  only  a 
temporary  measure  and  will  expire  June  30 
of  this  year.  Permanent  legislation  must  be 
enacted  Immediately  to  Insure  that  postal 
employees  receive  a  decent  living  wage  so 
that  they  can  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
that  are  of  Immense  Importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country. 

There  Is  no  finer  and  more  deserving  group 
of  people  than  postal  employees.  I  know 
them  personally  and  have  had  Intimate  asso- 
ciation with  them. 

My  father,  who  recently  passed  away,  was 
a  retired  postal  official,  and  I  came  in  close 
contact  with  his  fellow  workers  at  an  early 
age.  While  I  was  In  my  teens.  I  worked  In 
the  Philadelphia  Post  Office  during  the 
Christmas  and  summer  holidays.  I  worked 
on  the  floor,  sorting  and  casing  mall:  I  sub- 
stituted as  a  letter  carrier,  T  rode  in  trucks 
and  delivered  parcel  post  mall.  Working 
with  this  fine  group  of  people  is  an  expe- 
rience I  shall  always  cherish. 

The  qualities  of  steadfastness,  reliability, 
and  efficiency  that  the  postal  employee 
possesses  has  captured  the  Imagination  of 
the  country.  During  the  past  week  I  re- 
ceived 1.942  communications  from  my  con- 
stituents in  Pennsylvania,  each  one  request- 
ing an  early  enactment  of  H.  R.  3035.  Not 
one  opposed  the  salary  increase.  The  sup- 
port lor  this  legislation  has  come  from  all 
groups  In  the  State — from  labor,  from  busi- 
ness, from  educational  and  church  groups, 
retailers,  and  private  Individuals. 

I  should  like  to  read  some  of  these  letters 
to  you.  Mr.  Mathewson.  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Canonsburg.  Pa.,  writes: 

"DxAX  Mr.  Myers:  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  a  bill  Is  before  the  United 
SUtes  Legislature  to  make  provisions  for 
Increases  in  the  pay  of  postal  employees. 
In  my  humble  estimation,  there  should  be 
no  delay  In  enacting  thla  bill  Into  law. 
One  has  only  to  note  the  increafced  load 
that  city  carriers  are  burdened  with  or  to 
note  the  expense  that  rural  carriers  meet 
m  keeping  vehicles  in  repair,  to  realise  that 
present  salaries  are  very  inadequate. 

"The  Uachlng  force  of  Pennsylvania  has 
just  seen  enacted  a  bill  that  wUl  give  to 
them  a  substantial  Increase  in  salary.  It 
has  boosted  morale  immeiiMty.  Can  you 
not.  as  our  Representative,  use  your  In- 
fluence In  bringing  about  a  much  discussed 
morale  lifter  for  our  posUl  servants?  We 
feel  that  an  act  such  as  H.  R.  S036  will  meet 
with  the  approval  of  every  patron. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"C.  A.  MATMIwaON." 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Robins,  president 
of  a  butter,  eggs,  and  cheese  wholesale  com- 
pany, reads: 

"Dxaa  Sn:  I  am  writing  at  this  time  to  ask 
that  you  vtse  your  influence  In  having  H.  R. 
3035  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Post  Office 
Committee  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
and  tu  seek  for  Its  prompt  enactment. 

"Thanking  you  for  yoiu-  prompt  attention 
to  this  matter.  I  am 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"MoKBia  A.  RoazNS." 

Mr.  Nash,  manager  of  erection.  American 
Bridge  Co..  a  United  States  Steel  subsidlsry, 
writes: 

"Sa:  I  am  writing  you  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  SUtes  Postal  employees,  and  re- 
questing yotir  early  and  favorable  vote  on 
H.  R.  3035,  which  Is  Intended  to  bring  re- 
lief m  the  way  of  better  wages  for  the  for* 


gotten  man  In  the  Oovemment  forces.  It 
is  my  understanding  if  this  bill  Is  not  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  Pr3sident 
prior  to  June  30,  there  will  be  a  reduction  In 
the  existing  inadequate  compensation  of 
these  faithful  people,  which  should  certainly 
not  be  allowed  to  come  about. 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"J    M.  Nash." 

And  t3rplcal  of  hundreds  of  letters  that 
were  sent  me  from  housevlves,  Mrs.  Helen 
C.  Dally  of  Erie.  Pa.,  writes: 

"Deak  Sib:  I  am  most  anxious  to  have  my 
postman  get  an  increase  In  his  salary.  There- 
fore. I  am  giving  my  wholehearted  support 
to  the  next  bill  H.  R.  2071.  providing  an  im- 
mediate Increase  of  $400  per  year  for  postal 
employees. 

"Won't  you  do  all  In  your  power  to  help 
these  forgotten  men?    Thank  you. 
"Very  truly  yours. 

"Helen  C.  Baxlt." 

The  people  of  the  country  are  behind  this 
legislation,  and  they  su-e  consistent  and 
unanimous  in  their  endorsement  of  it.  It 
Is  long  overdue. 

We  have  the  best  postal  system  in  the 
world:  we  should  do  all  In  our  power  to  keep 
It  that  way. 


Address  by  Samuel  D.  Jackson  at  Roose* 
velt  Memorial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 


HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  O,  1945 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Sam- 
uel D.  Jackson,  who  Is  a  former  Senator. 
His  address  was  delivered  at  a  Roose- 
velt memorial  dinner  held  at  New  Or- 
leans on  May  31. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  ladles,  and  gentleman.  It  Is 
a  distinct  honor  as  well  as  a  personal  prlvl- 
lefe  to  have  a  part  in  this  program.  It  was 
to  have  been  a  celebration  of  the  btrtbday 
of  the  sage  of  Montlcello. 

But  on  the  very  day  we  were  laying  our 
plans  to  meet  toftether  to  sing  praises  In 
celebration  of  the  Imperishable  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  our  harps  were  tuned  to 
mourning.  The  dark  Angel  of  Death  touched 
down  forever  the  eyelids  of  FrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt— now  he,  too.  dwells  with  the  Im- 
mortals, 

It  Is  but  a  short  step  from  a  Jefferson  Day 
celebration  and  a  Roosevelt  memorial. 
Jefferson  was  America's  greatest  champion 
of  freedom— civil,  intellectual,  and  reftglous. 
Rooaevelt  was  the  world's  greatest  champion 
of  peace.  Rowevelt  was  the  world  s  Thumaa 
Jefferson. 

It  Is  true  "the  splriu  of  Jeffereon  and 
Hamilton  still  stalk  the  ways  of  men— «tm 
fighting."  Our  party,  after  a  century  and  a 
half,  still  moves  with  steady  tread  in  the 
spirit  of  lU  founder— stUl  fighting.  The 
spirit  of  Roosevelt  marches  forward  with 
strong  and  active  faith  toward  peace.  All 
America  tonight  follows  with  firm  and  even 
cadence  beneath  Its  sunlit  banner. 

My  task  is  easier  tonight  when  I  recall 
that  I  am  now  In  a  State  represented  in  the 
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CkJngresa   by  eight   Democratic   Representa- 
tives and  two  Democratic  Senators. 

M"  two  distinguished  former  colleague*  In 
the  Senate  have  at  least  one  characteristic  In 
common  and  In  equal  meas\ire.  On  all  cc- 
caslOM  they  seem  to  be  bursting  with  prlda 
that  they  are  representing  this  pendent  Jewel 
<rf  the  Southland,  the  SUUj  of  Louisiana.  To 
hear  them  debate  Imparts  to  the  student  of 
government  both  wisdom  and  exultation.  If 
I  would  applaud  them  to  the  very  echo,  that 
echo  should  applaud  again.  I  see  that  Lou- 
isiana la  also  proud — proud  of  Senator  John 
H.  OvrsTON  and  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellenber. 
On  the  day  following  that  fearful  sum- 
mon^  to  our  late  President,  that  call  to  his 
long  home.  I  stood  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
It  was  Jammed  as  I  never  saw  It  Jammed  be- 
fore. There  were  muffled  drums,  and  a 
placid  sea  of  grave  and  tear-bathed  faces; 
half  a  million  men  and  women  and  children. 
too  full  for  sound,  hushed  like  the  birds  in 
a  nighttime  o*  grief.  The  long  cortege  moved 
by. 

I  thought  of  the  Jefferson  Memorial  there 
on  the  Potomac.    The  great  bronzellke  figure 
beneath  the  white  marble  dome  became  the 
mar   himself.     His  was  a  hallowed  spot — a 
vantage  point  from  which  he  watched  and 
waited.     Around    him    were   hla    matchless 
words: 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident." 
"Almighty   God   bath   created    the    mind 
free  ■• 
"Ood  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty." 
1  am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  changes 
In   laws   and   constitutions.     But   laws   and 
Institutions  must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.     •     •     •     With 
the   change    of   clrcumsUnces,    Institution* 
must   advance   also   to  keep  pace  with   the 
times  " 

In  these  words  can  be  found  the  soul  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

I  knew  then — I  know  now — now  In  the 
midst  of  this  audience  of  patriotic  /jnerlcan 
citizens,  Jolne<l  here  by  the  ancient  ties  of 
the  party  of  Jefferson.  Madison.  Jackson, 
Wilson,  and  Roosevelt — If  that  silent  figure 
could  have  spoken  of  this  somber  scene  It 
would  have  said,  "There  goes  one  of  the 
greatest  of  us  all." 

We  have  Just  completed  a  Presidential 
campaign  year.  The  election  of  1944  goes 
down  in  the  history  of  America  as  one  of  the 
most  important  and  significant  ever  held. 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  It  may  yet  be  set 
down  as  a  turning  point  in  civilization.  Last 
year  the  people  had  three  dominant  hopes 
accompanied  by  three  dominant  fears.  The 
first  hope  was  to  win  the  war  as  speedily  and 
decisively  as  possible.  The  second  was  to 
write  the  structures  of  an  enduring  peace. 
The  third  was  to  restore  to  normal  life  this 
tired  and  weary,  this  beloved  country  of 
ours  when  the  carnage  of  war  shall  be 
blanketed  by  the  victories  of  peace.  There 
Wi\s  one  man  In  these  United  States  who  was 
the  answer  to  all  ♦hree  of  these  hopes— one 
man  who  allaved  the  three  accompanying 
fears — that  man  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

We  had  waged  the  campaign  in  the  fervent 
belief  that  a  change  In  national  admin- 
istration In  the  midst  of  this  most  devastat- 
ing of  all  wars  was  frightening  to  contem- 
plate, for  It  might  well  prove  to  be  dis- 
astrous. 

What  might  have  happened  In  the  event 
of  a  change  In  political  administration  at 
Washington,  no  man  can  say  he  actually 
knows.  But  this  we  do  know — the  valor  of 
our  men  at  arms,  with  undreamed  of  speed, 
have  conquered  the  unspeakable  Nazi  and 
have  brought  tis  within  the  reach  of  Tokyo. 
The  American  people  now  know  they  were 
right  last  November. 

President  Roosevelt  Is  dead.  At  long  last 
he  can  rest — rest  from  his  lal)ors,  rest  from 
his  ambitions  for  his  people,  rest  from  the 
lance  of  his  enemies,  rest  from  all  that  bxir- 
den  which  be  carried.  For  12  long  years 
with  a  broken  body  he  took  upon  himseU 


the  cares  of  the  people  at  the  United  States 
of  America. 

He,  like  Jefferson,  was  the  scion  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  family.  He  was  a 
fine-grained  patrician.  He  was  Indeed  some- 
thing of  an  aristocrat.  He  was  bom  the 
aristocrat  who  lived  to  >e  the  great  demo- 
crat, or  rather  he  was  tl  e  great  democrat. 

He  brought  ta  his  esalted  place  In  this 
Nation  a  broken  body  which  was  at  once  his 
cross  and.  in  a  unique  eense.  our  salvation. 
In  1928,  when  all  was  aga  nst  us,  when  strong 
men  weakened,  and  the  f  ;arful  quailed,  when 
many  Democrats  would  lave  abandoned  the 
eld  party.  In  him  we  fcund  the  faith  that 
bred  the  hope  that  led  tD  party  triumph. 

Roosevelt  was  our  Issue  In  1932.  He  was 
our  Issue  In  1938.  In.  194),  and  In  1944.  His 
faith  In  our  party  broug  it  It  to  Government 
to  lift  our  own  people  f re  m  the  low  days  that 
were  despair  to  the  high  days  that  now  hold 
the  torch  of  promise  to  ill  peoples. 

All  cannot  agree  with  Kh&t  he  did  or  what 
he  stood  for,  but  all  can  recognize  that  at 
government  he  was  the  master  of  adversity. 
He.  like  the  expert  chess  player,  dldnt 
have  one  chess  game  to  play,  be  was  like  an 
expert  that  plays  40  chanplons  at  once,  and 
wins  every  game. 

Men  who  criticize  bin  undertake  to  set 
up  their  Judgment  agalni  t  hli — so  often  we've 
heard  that.  But  he  had  not  one  chess  game 
to  play,  not  two,  he  had  a  hundred.  He  had 
the  Japanese  chess  gam>,  he  had  the  Euro- 
pean chess  game,  he  iad  Hitler,  he  had 
Churchill,  and  Stalin,  te  had  Congress,  the 
Senate,  he  had  .Ul  of  his  administrative 
bodies,  he  had  all  of  his  boards  and  bureaus. 
He  played  every  Inspired  move  that  went 
to  make  up  the  contln  ilng  chapters  of  his 
administration  for  12  long  years.  Perhaps 
more  will  be  written  ab  )Ut  him  than  of  any 
other  President  who  t  as  ever  served  the 
United  States  of  Amerlc  i.  Such  a  long  story 
of  gfovernment.    No  wont  er  he  grew  so  tired. 

What  kind  of  man  cauld  do  all  he  did? 
Measure  if  you  can,  this  '  worlds  man,  leader's 
man,  people's  man,  hlstsry's  man,"  and  you 
Will  have  struck  the  s  attire  of  a  man  of 
providential  selection. 

On  that  cloudy,  windy  Inauguration  day  In 
March  1933.  a  phllantt.rcplc  giant  gripped 
the  roetrum.  His  heart  '  ?as  indomitably  con- 
fident— his  face  transflg  ured.  He  began  the 
amelioration  of  humaalty.  "The  Nation 
asks  for  action  and  action  now."  From  the 
fireside  he  spoke  to  us  ^rlth  a  voice  that  was 
resonant,  far-reaching,  nodulated  but  com- 
pelling, a  voice  such  as  jod  gives  to  but  one 
man  In  a  million.  Every  hearth  knew  it. 
Perhaps  that  Is  why  whe  n  he  died  every  home 
seemed  to  have  sufferi  d  Its  own  separate 
loss. 

There  came  PWA.  WIA.  NRA.  HOLC.  SEC. 
CCC.  a  peaceful  revolution  springing  from 
the  lolna  of  Woodrow  Wilsons  "new  free- 
dom" and  old  Teddy's  "  iquare  deal." 

In  1937  at  Chicago,  he,  first  of  all  our 
statesmen,  sounded  th(  cry  to  "quarantine 
the  aggressor."  Then  cime  the  unspeakable 
paperhanRer,  then  the  (rlsls.  Then  followed 
acts  "short  of  war,"  cash  and  carry,  lend-lease 
battleships  and  rifles  to  save  the  world  after 
Dunkerque,  the  draft,  tl  le  declaration  of  war, 
war  production,  the  stlfl  ng  of  runaway  prices, 
the  Big  Three,  and  fina:  ly  the  assumption  of 
the  responsibility  for  tti  e  peace. 

This  man  brought  as  triumphantly 
through  and  well  on  t  le  way  to  a  durable 
Christian  peace. 

If  ever  heaven  deslgi  ed  the  destiny  of  a 
man  and  the  affairs  of  bis  people  by  Inflict- 
ing for  their  own  colli  ctive  good  a  timely 
demise:  if  there  Is  suci  a  thing  as  an  en- 
viable death,  these  wer;  wrapped  up  In  the 
gentle  dispensation  of  iiprll  12.  1945.  When 
his  spirit  was  In  fuUesI  strength  and  power 
It  fied  the  worn-out  liody.  The  body  re- 
mained to  enrich  the  sc  11,  to  call  America  to 
gratitude,  to  bring  miid  and  brawn  to  re- 
dedlcatlon.    The  spirit  soars  out  and  on  to 


show  how  to  beat  the  weapons  of  war  Into 
the  Implements  of  peace. 

Even  now  Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  with  us; 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  Is  la  progress. 
Ratifications  In  the  United  States  Senate 
are  yet  to  come.  His  spirit  shines  with  an 
Intensity  and  clarity  no  one  can  mistake. 
His  spirit  goes  to  work  freed  from  the  ani- 
mosities that  cluster  around  the  man.  Ene- 
mies of  the  man  can  never  dare  to  strike 
his  spirit  when  It  Is  liberated.  The  man  is 
Imperfect — his  spirit  Is  righteous  altogether. 
The  spirit  works  all  the  time,  everywhere, 
and  Is  both  infallible  and  Imperishable. 
Roosevelt  Is  stronger  In  death  than  In  life. 

Perhaps  we  have  learned  nothing  from 
World  War  I.  The  Investment  we  have  In 
that  war  Is  lost  unless  the  toll  of  that  war, 
plus  the  toll  of  this  war.  may  prevent  a 
World  War  III.  If  with  complete  victory  we 
desert  plans  for  peace,  our  grandchildren  25 
years  from  now  will  be  taking  the  places  of 
our  children  upon  the  same  battlefields  we, 
their  fathers,  saw  25  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  tedious  and  annoying  fac- 
tors tending  to  obstruct  the  work  ol  those 
who  are  striving  to  take  material  steps  to 
plan  a  program  and  establish  a  structure  for 
permanent  peace  is  the  attitude  that  future 
armed  conflict  cannot  be  avoided.  We  do 
not  believe  In  the  inevltableness  of  recur- 
rent wars.  ^ 

Soon  In  the  arena  of  the  Senate  treaties 
win  be  approved  or  rejected.  The  spirit  of 
Rooeetelt  Is  the  steel  core  placed  Into  the 
cable  of  high  purpose  which  Is  to  bind  our 
collective  wills  Into  one  adequate  cohesion. 

The  most  tragic  betrayal  of  the  century 
was  the  fact  visited  upon  those  who  sacri- 
ficed to  win  World  War  I.  What  did  the 
dead  and  wounded  in  1917-18  get  for  their 
pitiful  misery?  Not  a  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy— not  a  victory  to  end  all  wars.  What 
are  those  who  fell  In  Normandy  and  Iwo 
Jlma  and  those  who  will  fall  at  Okinawa  to 
have  for  their  precious  lives?  What  hap- 
pened In  1919  must  not  be  permitted  to 
occur  In  1915. 

Sitting  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  I  some- 
times realized  that  I  could  look  down  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  best  prospects  for 
peace  this  old  world  ever  had  were  killed. 
There  are  the  blood  stains  from  the  sacri- 
fice. It  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of  partisan 
greed;  and  that  by  unhallowed  hands.  One 
can  feel  the  chill  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of 
the  Apocalypse,  riding  out  of  nowhere,  and 
dashing  again  back  through  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  that  same  chamber,  screaming  like 
frustrated  vampires,  in  search  of  the  hope  of 
peace,  which,  recaptured,  would  give  them 
llbsratlon  and  rest. 

Unprlnted  In  the  Senate  Record,  but  none- 
theless real,  are  the  voices  from  Flanders 
Field,  moaning  that  the  torch  they  threw 
their  statesmen  was  doused  In  the  vats  oX 
party  hate.  Senators  were  not  above  strik- 
ing down  peace  hopes  to  their  partisan  gain. 
Thank  heaven,  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats representing  us  at  San  Franclrco  give 
assurance  of  greater  statesman.^hlp.  This 
spirit  of  Roosevelt  calls  upon  tl^e  United 
State*  Senate  for  the  redemption  of  1919's 
assMSlnatlon,  and  that  right  early.  It  calls 
Peace  from  that  sepulchre,  where  the  now 
lies  slain,  to  rise,  rcourrected  in  the  sunrise 
of  man's  new  dpy.  Let  those  who  lingered 
longest  In  her  defense,  true  to  his  spirit,  be 
the  first  to  greet  her  on  the  morn. 

We  must  write  a  pe.'»ce — at  whatever 
lengths  and  by  whatever  honorable  means — 
supported  by  whatever  effective  Implemen- 
tation or  common  International  action  may 
be  necessary  to  guarantee  to  the  10.000.000 
returning  veterans  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  will  be  spared  a  recurrent  war, 
Let  those  who  disagree  with  Russia  ant"^ 
Russia's  viewpoint  hold  their  tongues  whl)||^ 
the  nations  confer.  -^ 

In  an  address  written  the  night  before  h/* 
died,  to  have  been  delivered  so  that  we  could  < 
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have  heard  It  on  our  originally  planned  pro- 
gram In  observance  of  Jefferson  Day.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  pointed  the  way  to  peace  In 
this  language: 

"We.  as  Americans,  do  not  choose  to  deny 
our  responsibility. 

"Nor  do  we  Intend  to  abandon  our  deter- 
mination that,  within  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children,  there  will 
not  be  a  third  world  war. 

"We  seek  peace — enduring  peace.  More 
than  an  end  to  war,  we  want  an  end  to  the 
beginnings  of  all  wars — yes,  an  end  to  this 
brutal.  Inhuman,  and  thoroughly  Impractical 
method  of  settling  the  differences  between 
government*. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Ana  to  you,  and  to  all  Americans  who 
dedicrte  themselves  with  lu  to  the  making 
of  an  abiding  peace,  I  say: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubts  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 
In  these  words  can  be  found  the  soul  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  But  we  do  not  hear 
those  words  from  his  lips. 

But  on  that  day  all  who  doubted  democracy 
learned  a  les.son. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  death  of 
the  President  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lion people,  with  12  000.000  men  and  women 
under  arms,  a  new  President  took  his  place. 
The  war  will  proceed  to  victory,  and  peace 
win  follow  the  footsteps  of  victory.  The 
world  will  be  well  agnln. 

Hnrry  8.  Truman  Is  kind  without  being 
weak.  He  has  courage  without  an  overbear- 
ing disposition.  He  uses  caution  without 
ehcwlng  fear.  He  possesses  a  humility  and 
patience  without  any  loss  of  inherent  dignity 
and  nobility.  He  knows  he  does  not  knew 
everything,  yet  he  will  think  end  decide  for 
himself.  He  will  seek  the  aid  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  yet  he  will  never  forget  the  fact 
that  he  was  placed  In  the  Presidency  to  lead 
a  faithful  and  responsive  people. 

In  his  first  address  to  the  Congress  Presi- 
dent Truman  said: 

"With  tjreat  humility  I  call  upon  all  Ameri- 
cans to  help  me  keep  our  Nation  united  In 
defense  of  those  Ideals  which  have  been  so 
eloquently  proclaimed  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
"1  want.  In  turn,  to  assure  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  all  of  those  who  love  peace  and  lib- 
erty throughout  the  world  that  I  support  and 
defend  those  Ideals  with  all  my  strength  and 
all  my  heart." 

The  vision  and  power  of  President  Tru- 
man Is  emblazoned  In  this  Immortal  declara- 
tion. "I  ask  only  to  be  a  good  and  faithful 
■ervant  of  my  Lord  and  my  people." 

No  man  ever  had  so  precipitously  thrust 
upon  his  shoulders  such  tremendous  bur- 
dens. Few  have  had  greater  strength  than 
Truman  He  Is.  he  will  be.  a  great  and  good 
President.  To  him  In  the  name  of  Jefferson 
and  Roosevelt  we  pledge  allegiance.  With 
the  faith  of  our  people  of  all  classes,  creeds, 
all  sections,  and  parties,  he  will  neither 
falter  nor  fall. 

In  that  speech  to  Congress  President  Tru- 
man quoted  the  words  of  King  Solomon: 

"Give  therefore  Thy  servant  an  under- 
aUndlng  heart  to  Judge  Thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad;  for  who 
Is  able  to  Judge  this  Thy  so  great  a  people?" 
When  he  took  his  first  oath  of  office  as 
President,  Roosevelt  placed  his  strong  and 
svm-browned  hand  upon  an  ancient  Dutch 
Bible  of  his  forefathers,  open  at  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians: 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  toMues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity.  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal. •  •  •  And  thougli  I  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so 
that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing." 
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So  long  as  the  breath  of  Heaven  animate* 
her  furls,  the  fiag  of  this  country  will  never 
perish. 

Let  none  despair,  Heaven  rescued  this  land. 

God  will  preserve  It. 


Shortage  of  Underwear 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  (legislative  day  ol 
Monday,  June  i) ,  1945 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  let- 
ters, one  from  C.  O.  Follett.  president  of 
Smith,  Follett  &  Crowl,  wholesale  dry 
goods  and  notions,  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  June  8.  1945. 
and  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  1  under  date  of  June  4. 1945,  which 
he  enclosed  in  his  letter  to  me  for  refer- 
ence and  as  a  part  of  the  information. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  as  follows: 

SMrra,  PoLLrrr  &  Caowt. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  June  8,  1945. 
Hon.  Botnuct  HicxiNLoom, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkab  Senator:  On  June  4  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  our  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
Hon.  Mn.TON  R.  YotJNO.  relative  to  order  re- 
cently Issued  by  OPA  known  as  MAP  Order 
(SO- 108)  which  became  effective  Friday, 
June  1.  After  writing  Senator  Young.  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  away  from  Washington 
on  a  bxtsiness  trip  to  North  Dakota,  and 
yesterday  I  learned  that  he  was  In  Fargo, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  contacting  him 
on  'he  matter  that  I  had  written  him  about. 
During  my  conversation  with  Senator  Youno, 
he  suggested  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  him 
be  sent  to  you  as  you  were  more  familiar  with 
OPA  activities.  I  have  accordingly  prepared 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Young,  which 
I  am  enclosing  to  you  herewith. 

Since  writing  this  letter  to  the  Senator,  I 
have  noticed  considerable  reference  to  this 
OPA  order  In  some  of  th^  magazines  and  just 
yesterday  I  read  In  the  last  Issue  of  News- 
week that  5  underwear  mills  have  already 
announced  that  under  this  MAP  order  they 
would  discontinue  making  any  shipments  of 
underwear  to  the  civilian  trade.  There  Is  a 
very  serious  shortage  of  underwear  through- 
out this  northwest  territory  and  you,  of 
course,  can  realize  what  suffering  there  would 
be  this  winter  In  this  cold  country  of  ours  if 
no  deliveries  of  underwear  wer*  made  up  here. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  any  consider- 
ation you  will  give  to  this  matter  which  to 
my  mind  seems  a  very  aerlou*  one  and  needs 
Immediate  attention  and  Investigation, 

Thanking  you  for  any  Interest  you  may 
take  In  this  matter,  I  am 
Very  sincerely, 

C.  O,  FoixriT. 

[Euclostu-e.] 

BMrrH,  PoLixiT  and  CaowL, 
Fargo,  N.  Dax..  June  4.  1945. 
Hon.  Mn.TON  R.  Young, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkai  Senator:  I  wish  to  take  up  with 

you  as  best  I  can  by  correspondence  a  matter 

that  is  quite  serious  as  affecting  our  business 

after  Jvme   1.    I  refer   to  order  issued  by 


OPA  known  as  MAP  Order  (SO  108)  which 
became  effective  Friday.  June  1.  Please 
understand  that  I  have  been  very  much  In 
favor  of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  believe 
that  It  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  was  put  on  our  sUtute  books 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war.  At  the  same 
time.  I  believe  that  the  persons  who  have 
been  responsible  lor  enforcing  the  regula- 
tions under  OPA  and  also  the  Issuing  of  new 
regulations  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
very  Inefficient  and  practically  every  new 
order  or  regulation  that  they  have  Issued  has 
made  It  more  Impossible  for  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  to  function  properly. 

I  want  to  explain  to  you  as  best  I  can. 
how  this  MAP  order  affects   us  and  every 
other  wholesaler  of  dry  goods  In  the -country. 
Without  going  too  much  Into  detail  regard- 
ing the  features  of  this  regulation,  wish  to 
state  that  this  order  provides  that  manufac- 
turers of  certain  Items  In  our  line  must  after 
June  1,  1945.  sell  to  their  customers,  which 
would     be     ourselves     and     other     Jobbers 
throughout  the  country,  at  an  average  price 
not  In  excess  of  the  price  received  by  this 
manufacturer  In  1943.    I'he  Items  that  affect 
us    In    this   order   cover    manufacturers   of 
women's  and  children's  outerwear,  women's 
and  children's  underwear,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's accessories,  infants'  wear,  men's  and 
boys'  clothing  and  men's  and  boy*'  furnish- 
ings.   You  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulty 
we  have  had  In  securing  anywhere  near  the 
quantities  of  merchandise  In  our  line  to  take 
care  of  our  demand.    You  will  rempmber  that 
you  made  some  Investigation  of  the  canvas- 
glove  situation  in  this  territory  a  short  time 
ago  and  my  letter  to  you  explaining  how 
short  we  were  of  canvas  gloves  to  meet  the 
demand.    Now  comes  an  order  of  this  kind 
which  will  stop  the  manufacturers  of  certain 
types  of  merchandise  badly  needed  of  making 
any  deliveries  at  all  to  us  or  other  Jobbers 
as  long  as  this  order  is  In  effect.    In  order 
to  show  you  what  will  be  the  situation  of 
many   manufacturers   regarding   this   order. 
I  am  quoting  here  a  portion  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived   from    the    Standard    Knitting    Mills, 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  under  date  of  May  22, 
1945.    The   paragraph    In   this   letter    Is    a* 
follows : 

"MAP  order  (SO-108)  of  OPA  becomes  ef- 
fective Friday,  June  1.  The  knit  under- 
wear Industry  Is  Included  under  this  MAP 
order.  Any  civilian  underwear  which  we 
might  ship,  either  In  spring  weight  or  fall 
weight,  under  this  MAP  order  would  show 
us  a  loss.  We.  therefore,  plan  no  further 
shipments  of  civilian  underwear  after  May 
31.  unless  relief  Is  granted  by  OPA.  To  date, 
OPA  has  declined  to  take  our  Industry  out 
from  under  this  MAP  order.  Since  you  look 
upon  our  company  as  one  of  your  depend- 
able sources  of  supply  of  knit  underwear, 
possibly  you  will  want  to  contact  promptly 
your  Senators  and  Congressmen  regarding 
this  matter." 

The  Standard  Knitting  Mills  are  one  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  men's  and  boys' 
underwear  and  represent  one  of  our  princi- 
pal sources  of  supply.  You  probably  know 
that  we  were  very,  very  short  of  enough 
underwear  last  year  to  take  care  cf  our  ctu- 
tomera'  demand.  Now,  under  this  order  we 
win  not  be  able  to  receive  any  underwear  at 
all  from  our  manufacturer*.  I  think  you 
can  picture  the  suffering  that  would  prevail 
in  a  cold  country  *uch  a*  ours,  If  something 
was  not  done  at  once  to  change  this  situa- 
tion. 

We  also  have  notice  today  from  one  of  the 
very  large  hosiery  manufacturers — namely, 
the  Bear  Brand  Hosiery  Co.  of  Chicago — In 
which  they  cancel  orders  that  we  had  on  file 
for  several  styles  of  hosiery  which  they  were 
imable  to  get  shipped  to  us  before  June  1. 
They  state  that  any  goods  shipped  to  us 
under  this  average-price  order  which  went 
into  effect  Jime  1,  would  show  them  a  loss 
and  they,  therefore,  have  automatically  can- 
celed the  order.     This  same  condition  will 
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no  doubt  be  followed  by  similar  announce- 
ments from  other  manufacturers  from 
whom  we  receive  merchandise  In  our  line, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  something  is 
not  done  to  change  this  order,  that  neither 
oorselTes  nor  any  of  the  other  Jobbers 
throughout  the  country  will  be  receiving  any 
merchandise  at  all  in  many  of  the  principal 
imes  that  we  handle. 

1  will  appreciate  It  very  much  if  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  prompt  attention.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  you  will  confer  with 
Senators  from  other  States  where  wholesale 
dry  goods  Jobbers  are  located,  you  will  find 
that  they  will  have  received  similar  com- 
plaint* about  this  OPA  order.  Surely  some- 
tiUng  shculd  be  done  without  delay  to  in- 
•UM  delivery  of  as  much  merchandise  as  la 
pontbly  available  for  civilians  as  even  with 
the  amount  of  merchandise  in  certain  items 
that  we  are  able  to  get  after  Army  and  Navy 
requirements  are  taken  care  of.  still  means 
a  tremendovis  shortage  in  taking  care  of  the 
civilian  demand.  If  there  is  any  further  In- 
formation I  can  give  you  on  this  subject.  I 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so  and  wiil  ap- 
preciate heaj-ing  from  you  after  you  have 
bad  time  to  make  some  Investigation  of  this 
matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain, 
Yours  sincerely. 


Chester  County  Protests  Saved  Miik 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Edwin  Kemp, 
Record  farm  editor,  entitled  "Chester 
County  Protests  Saved  Milk  Subsidy." 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
May  5.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
£is  follows : 

Cheutu  Countt  Protests  Savid  Mit-K  Sttb- 
sn>T — DAixTmK's  Action  Brings  920,000,- 
000  TO  UNrm  atATcs  FAanxas 

(By  Edwin  Kemp) 

Washinoton,  May  4— A  handful  of  Chester 
Cbunty  farmers  who  wouldn't  take  no  for  an 
answer  have  won  $20,000,000  for  America's 
dairymen.  It  is  also  a  victory  over  the  ex- 
perts. 

The  tens  of  thousands  of  checks  adding  up 
to  •20.000.000.  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 
Every  miik  producer  in  the  country  will  col- 
lect his  share,  as  result  of  Chester  County's 
fight. 

FOR  INCaHASXO  COSTS 

This  Jack  pot  is  Federal  subsidy,  of  which 
a  half  billion  already  has  been  paid  to  dairy 
farmers  to  help  them  meet  increased  wartime 
feed  c<:«ts. 

Had  this  increased  return  gone  to  dairymen 
through  higher  pnces  for  their  mUk  Instead 
of  through  subsidy.  It  is  estimated  the  re- 
sulting cycle  of  hi^er  living  costs  and  higher 
wages  would  have  added  about  three  billion 
of  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Since  last  October  1,  dairy  farmers  had 
been  receiving  from  the  Government  the 
full  winter  rate  subeldy.  In  the  Northeastern 
States,  this  ranged  from   70  cents   per   lOO 


^ew 


pounds    In    Pennsylvania, 
ware.  New  York,  Vermont 
and  Maine  to  80  cents  In 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  an< 
addition,  some  of  these  reodved 
cent  rate  because  of  serlois 
tions. 

Came    War    Food 
nouncement  that  in  April 
rate  would  be  sloshed  natliinally 
and  the  extra  drought  pay|nent 
tirely. 

The  3S-cent   reduction 
•1.288.905  to  Pennsylvania 
•S.  111.310  to  those  of  the( 
States  and  •20,199.176  for 

Msrr  IN  coATtAvnxt 

Dairymen  everywhere  go ;  ready  to  take  It 
on  the  nose— everywhere  'xcept  In  Chester 
County.  It  was  a  grass-rcots  meeting  that 
filled  CoatesvUles  YMCA  tl te  night  of  March 
1.  Every  triple- A  community  committeeman 
attended — and  brought  a  representative  dairy 
farmer  from  his  neighborhX)d. 

Facts  and  figures  they  put  together  showed 
April  normally  was  a  high -feed -cost  month 
on  any  well-managed  dairy  farm. 

Another  exhibit  was  Chei  iter  County  news- 
papers, in  which  hundreds  of  dairy  farms 
suddenly  were  advertised  or  sale  as  result 
of  the  impending  cut  in  ( ubsidy.  Farmers 
brought  their  account  boaks  to  prove  the 
subsidy  meant  the  dlfTerence  between  going 
out  of  business  or  staying  ii. 

A  few  trlple-A  officials  tald  them  nothing 
could  be  done,  that  War  Food  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones  had  ordered  1  he  cut.  Chester's 
farmers  refused  to  listen.  2  ly  unanimous  mo- 
tion, they  ordered  their  county  cornmlttee 
to  "do  everything  to  contli  ue  the  subsidy  at 
winter  rate,  at  least  durin  ;  April.** 

HEAD    fX>R    WASIXiVGTON 


Maryland,    Dela- 

New  Hampshire. 

Jersey.  Massa- 

Connecticut.    In 

an  extra  10- 

drought  condi- 

AdnjlnlBtratlon's    an- 
the  basic  subsidy 
by  35  cents 
dropped  en- 
meant    a  lose  of 
^one  during  April: 
1 1   Northwistern 
(he  United  SUtes. 


A  committee  of 
on  March  20.     It 
of  Chester  Coun- 
O.   Men- 
chairman:  Ar- 
and   Homer 
Township — and 
Anderson,  Uwch- 
New  Garden 
SUston,    Whitland 


Jones 


the  en 


1o 


to  United  States 

and  Francis  J. 
to  reach  Marvin 
Gurrrr  then  told 

would  stay  In 
go  home  and  he 

word  from  War 
all.    The  farmers 

stay.  His  cost 
presented  to 


lulngs  began  to  happen 
six  headed  for  Washington 
included  the  three  mem  ben  i 
ty's   trlple-A   committee — VilUam 
denhall.  East  Cain  Township 
thur   Harvey,   Penn   Towniihtp 
Stoltzfus,    South    Covent 
three  dairy  farmers:  Oeorg< 
Ian  Township;    Gordon 
Township:     and    Warren 
Township. 

They  explained  their  ca*  ■ 
Senators  .Joseph  F.  GtrpTxr 
Mtrrs.    The  Senators  trle< 
Jones,  but  he  was  absent 
the  farmers  If  one  of 
Washington  the  rest  could 
would  try  to  obtain  definite 
F  )Od  headquarters  by  nlghqf 
designated  Gordon  Jones 
exhibits  and  other  data 
Marvin  Jones  late  that 

"The  Administrator  said 
necessity   of   an    adjustment 
Jones,   "but   could   give   nc 
until  he  could  find  the  fufids 
keenly  Interested  in  our  a 
home    with    Senator 
would  let  us  know  the  ml 
from  Marvin  Jones. 

SXJBSIDT    CONnitTEO 

"The  following  Saturday  Senator  Guittt 
wired  me  that  the  subside  would  be  con- 
tinued through  April,  but  w^hout  the  10-cent 
drought  payment. 

"This  meant   100  percent: 
than  we  were  slated  to  get 
tion  order." 

Marvin  Jones  later  confi  led  to  friends  In 
Washington  that  this  was  ^he  first  effort  by 
dairjmien  to  convince  him  an  extension  of 
the  winter  subsidy  was  needed — that  he  had 
'got  it"  from  expert*  and  ifllcials  but  when 
he  got  It  from  the  farmer  i  themselves  the 
facta  carried  more  weight  with  him  than  the 
advice  of  experts. 


V  ere 
afternoon. 

lie  appreciated  the 

"    said    Gordon 

definite   answer 

But  he  was 

rtgument.     I  came 

Ovrttr's    promise    he 

uute  he  got  word 


more,   however, 
under  the  reduc- 


The  Administrator  also  agreed  that  one  of 
the  most  forceful  exhibits  was  a  Chester 
County  paper  with  10  big  dairy  farms  for  sale 
In  the  same  issue. 

The  I>air3rmen's  League  has  been  claiming 
credit  for  having  the  April  subsidy  restored. 
So  have  other  agricultural  organizations. 
Headmen  of  triple  A  and  War  Pood  Admin- 
istration say  those  farm  lobby  groups  failed 
to  make  any  real  dent — have  "yelled  wolf" 
too  many  times — end  what  really  won  the 
fight  for  other  dairymen  was  the  businepsltke 
appeal  of  the  dairymen  from  Cheeter  County. 


The  Need  for  National  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  cAuroRNU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  letter  written  to  me  by  Alfred 
Stanley,  under  date  line  Okinawa,  May  8, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Okinawa,  May  8,  1945. 
Hon.  Shsridan  Downxt, 

United  States  Senator  from  California. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  May  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  following  item  from  the  April  30  issue  of 
Time  magazine  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  In 
the  official  papers  of  our  Nation  by  inclusion 
in  the  Concrxssional  Rxcxiro.  It  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  sermon  dedicating  the  military 
cemetery  on  Iwo  Jlma.  and  was  authored  by 
Chaplain  Ronald  B.  Glttlesohn: 

"Somewhere  in  this  plot  of  ground  there 
may  He  a  man  who  could  have  discovered  the 
cure  for  cancer.  Under  one  of  these  Chris- 
tian crosses  or  beneath  a  Jewish  star  of  David 
there  may  rest  now  a  man  who  was  destined 
to  be  a  great  prophet.  Now  they  He  hero 
silently  In  this  sacred  soil,  and  we  gather  to 
consecrate  this  earth  In  their  memory. 

"Here  He  officers  and  men,  Negroes  and 
white,  rich  men  and  poor;  here  are  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  and  Jews,  here  no  man  pie- 
fers  another  because  of  his  faith,  or  despises 
him  because  of  his  color.  Here  there  are  no 
quota,  of  how  many  from  each  group  are 
admitted  or  allowed.  Theirs  Is  the  highest 
and   purest  democracy. 

"Any  man  among  us  living  who  lifts  hia 
hand  In  hate  against  a  brother  or  thinks 
himself  superior  to  those  who  happen  to  be 
In  the  minority,  makes  of  this  ceremony  and 
of  the  bloody  sacrifice  It  commemorates  an 
empty,  hollow  mockery.  " 

Many  publicists  have  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  the  American  soldier  does  not  under- 
sUnd  what  he  Is  fighting  for.  This  is  a  slan- 
der that  should  be  answered. 

It  Is  true,  that  separated  as  we  are  from 
our  homes,  and  occupied  as  we  are  with  the 
responsibility  of  destroying  our  Nation's 
enemies  by  force  of  arms,  very  few  of  us  have 
been  able  to  project  a  complete  policy  for 
victory  or  for  the  peace. 

These  prci|esslonal  calamity  howlers,  how- 
ever, are  mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance. We  do  know  that  we  are  fighting 
and  dying  in  defense  of  our  Nation  and  Us 
democratic  traditions  that  have  earned  us 
the  Jtistified  respect  of  freedom-loving  people 
of  all  the  world.     We  passionately  hope  that 
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our  sacrifices  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  patri- 
otic and  devoted  people  at  home  will  bear 
fruit  In  an  advancement  of  those  great  tra- 
ditions designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  In  the  years  of  peace  to  follow. 

A  long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
our  Nat'.on  call  for  a  long  period  of  national 
unity.  Such  unity  can  only  be  achieved  if 
forward-looking  people  at  home  work  to  de- 
stroy thoee  dangerous  contradictions  to  our 
main  democratic  traditions,  contradictions 
like  raclRl  and  religious  discrimination,  Jukt 
M  our  armed  forces  today  are  destroying  or 
neutralizing  their  International  counterparts 
In  German  and  Japanese  Fascist  militarism. 

May  I  respectfully  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
thousands  of  others  of  your  constituents  at 
home  and  In  the  armed  forces,  urging  you  to 
use  your  great  Influence  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand such  agencies  as  the  ^Ir  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  agencies  designed  by 
our  late  great  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  to  win  the  war  and  secure  a  peace 
worthy  of  a  great  Nation. 
Moat  sincerely, 

Albibt  Stanixy. 


Tribute  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  in  tribute  to  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  Allen  Pendergraf  t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."— Proverbs  28:19. 

Please  excuse  me  for  speaking  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view  on  this  difficult  occasion. 
I  do  not  as  a  rule  make  personal  remarks 
from  the  pulpit.  But  sometimes  one  speaks 
best  from  what  he  himself  has  seen  and 
heard. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  first  time  I  ever 
met  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  In  the  summer  of 
1932  before  he  had  been  elected  President  for 
the  first  time. 

We  were  spending  the  summer  on  my 
father's  ranch  In  the  cool  mountains  of 
northern  Arizona.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
party  had  stepped  at  a  neighboring  ranch 
tv  meet  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arizona. 
George  W.  P.  Hunt,  who  had  been  In  office  16 
years.  I  had  known  the  governor  since  I 
W8.S  7  years  old  when  I  had  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  call  on  him.  I  have  always  been 
interested  In  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people. 

So  Governor  Hunt  Invited  me  to  meet  an- 
other governor  from  New  York  State.  I  spent 
the  afternoon  listening,  watching,  and 
studying.  One  overwhelming  impression 
stayed  with  me:  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  spite  of 
his  many  apparent  weaknesses,  had  some- 
thing we  all  needed,  something  I  had  de- 
tected in  the  history-book  stories  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  our  Nation,  something 
hard  to  define,  something  which  I  can  only 
suggest  now  by  the  word  "faith,"  although  I 
would  not  have  used  the  word  then.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  hud  faith:  faith  In  himself,  faith 


in  his  friends,  faith  In  his  cotmtry,  faith  In 
the  future  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  faith 
in  God. 

You  remember  the  yesir  1932.  how  black  it 
was.  how  full  of  despair,  how  bereft  of  hope. 
Men  of  promise  were  closing  up  their  life 
work  and  committing  tulclde. 

But  here  was  a  leader  who  had  confidence 
that  Hfe  was  worth  living,  even  though 
he  himself  was  tremendously  handicapped. 
Few  people  realise  how  crippled  he  was,  that 
customarily  he  moved  only  between  two  men 
or  In  a  wheel  chair. 

"Where  there  la  no  vision  the  people  per- 
ish." In  1032  we  had  lost  our  confidence  and 
our  vision  of  the  future  ind  we  were  perlRh- 
Ing.  Mr.  Roosevelt  recalled  to  our  minds  the 
American  dream  of  a  brave  new  world,  and 
his  vision  held  the  country  together.  He  waa 
courageous,  too.  strong  enough  to  overcome 
his  own  handicaps  and  disccuragements  and 
courageous  enough  to  make  experiments.  He 
believed  that  only  drastic  measures  would 
save  the  country.  The  old  home  remedies 
had  been  tried  and  had  failed.  He  knew  that 
experiment  means  risk  and  mistakes,  but  he 
was  willing  to  chance  making  a  mlstaJte.  He 
did  make  mistakes,  costly  errors,  but  he  had 
the  courage  to  take  a  risk  and  to  try  some- 
thing else.  And  our  economic  structure  sur- 
vived. 

The  next  time  I  met  the  President  was  In 
Washington  In  January  of  1941  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  third  inauguration.  It  was  a 
momentous  and  dangerous  occasion.  The 
Allies  were  being  defeated  in  Europe.  The 
Japanese  were  threatening  us  In  the  Pacific. 
The  country  took  a  desperate  gamble,  risked 
Its  democracy,  shattered  one  of  our  most 
revered  precedents,  and  elected  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  a  third  term.  Again  we  were  threatened 
by  destruction,  this  time  from  abroad.  One 
man  stood  out  because  of  his  faith  and  his 
confidence.  He  believed  America  should  and 
could  take  a  stand  in  the  world  struggle  for 
freedom.  And  he  had  the  courage  to  take  a 
risk. 

The  risk  was  justified  by  the  events  of  the 
next  few  months.  In  December  our  enemies 
stabbed  us  In  the  back  at  Pearl  Harbor.  That 
we  were  not  completely  unprepared  and 
quickly  overwhelmed  was  due  largely  to  the 
vision  of  the  President,  who  risked  his  politi- 
cal career  and  the  Nation's  affection,  his 
greatest  asset,  to  prepare  us  to  defend  om- 
selves  and  our  liberty. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  third  Inaugura- 
tion. I  was  the  guest  of  the  office  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Mr.  Samuel  Ratbxjrn. 
I  made  notes  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  brief  ad- 
dress when  he  spoke  frankly  of  the  need  of 
faith  In  the  future.  He  said.  "Lives  of  na- 
tions are  determined  not  by  the  count  of 
years,  but  by  the  lifetime  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  life  of  a  man  is  three -score  years  and 
ten:  a  little  more,  a  little  less.  The  life  of 
a  nation  Is  the  fullness  of  Its  measure  of 
the  win  to  live.  •  •  •  To  defeat  the  foes 
of  our  freedom  we  muster  the  faith  of  Amer- 
ica. We  do  not  retreat;  we  cannot  stand 
still.  We  go  forward.  In  the  service  of  our 
country,  by  the  will  of  God." 

Later  that  year  I  sat  In  Arlington  Amphi- 
theatre In  Virginia  on  Armistice  Day,  1941, 
less  than  a  month  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  Again  the  President  revealed  his 
vision  and  made  it  emphatically  clear  that 
to  preserve  our  freedom  we  must  have  faith. 
With  typical  simplicity  and  humility  the 
President  quoted  Sergeant  York,  never  hesi- 
tating to  use  the  language  of  the  common 
man.  He  said,  "The  thing  we  forget  is  th&t 
liberty  Is  so  very  precious  and  we  do  not 
fight  to  win  It  once  and  then  stop.  Liberty 
Is  a  prize  awarded  only  to  those  people 
who  fight  to  win  and  then  keep  fighting 
eternally  to  hold  it.  This  duty  we  owe."  he 
continued  quoting,  "not  to  ourselves  alone, 
but  to  the  many  dead  who  died  to  gain 
our  freedom  for  us — to  make  the  world  a 
place  where  freedom  can  Uve  and  grow  into 
the  ages." 


At  the  conclusion  of  hLs  address  the  Presi- 
dent was  carried  away  on  the  arms  of  two 
strong  men.  a  remarkable  Invalid  who  could 
not  support  his  own  body,  but  who  was  will- 
ing to  try  to  carry  the  burden  of  the  world's 
struggle  for  freedom.  Beside  me  the  peo- 
ple were  standing  In  silent  tribute,  the  silence 
broken  only  by  deep  sobs,  as  the  feeling  of  the 
weight  of  the  Inevitable  tragedy  of  the  com- 
ing struggle  settled  upon  our  minds.  But 
the  weight  waa  sustained  by  faith;  faith  in 
the  country  and  In  the  future  of  the  world 
as  mediated  to  ua  through  a  man  with  a 
powerful  vialon. 

Within  a  month  we  had  endured  the  blow 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  Again  the  country  was  In 
deep  trouble;  again  our  confidence  soared  aa 
the  President  swung  into  action.  Once  our 
man  of  vision  had  told  the  United  States: 
"This  generation  has  a  rendezvous  with  des- 
tiny." After  Pearl  Harbor  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  that  fact.  He  Is  the  man  of  this 
century,  to  date,  because  he  stood  for  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  world.  He  believed  In 
what  we  call  the  Kingdom  of  God — "on  earth 
as  It  Is  In  heaven." 

In  January  of  1942  he  came  to  Christ 
Church  in  Alexandria,  Va..  where  I  was  a 
seminary  student  assistant  to  the  rector,  the 
Reverend  Edward  Randolph  Wells,  and  there 
In  the  presence  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  all  the  people  Mr.  Roose- 
velt reaffirmed  his  faith  In  us  and  in  our  fu- 
ture under  God. 

When  a  man  dies,  all  bitterness  and  all 
party  hatred  should  be  put  aside,  and  only 
the  good  he  has  done  should  be  recalled. 
Those  who  really  serve  humanity  so  often 
leave  us  before  their  work  Is  finished.  Who 
Is  to  say  whether  It  is  the  will  of  God  or 
whether  It  Is  the  natural  outcome  of  com- 
plete self-sacrifice,  a  sacrifice  even  unto  the 
death.  From  the  Unknown  Soldier  back  to 
the  Son  of  God  Incarnate,  we  know  that  the 
great  men  of  the  race  have  given  not  only 
their  voices  but  also  their  very  lives  for  what 
they  believed.  They  give  their  lives  before 
their  work  Is  done:  but  whereas  there  was 
but  one  to  carry  the  burden  In  the  begin- 
ning, afterward  many  hands  come  forward 
to  complete  the  task. 

Leaders  of  the  two  prominent  parties.  In- 
cluding Mr.  David  Lawrence,  of  Buffalo,  and 
many  Republicans  of  the  first  rank,  have  ex- 
pressed their  utmost  confidence  in  the  new 
President.  Mr.  Truman,  as  those  of  us  know 
who  heard  him  speak  in  private  last  week 
when  he  visited  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  has  in  a  large  measure  the  same 
spirit  which  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  great,  and 
that  Is  the  spirit  of  faith.  He,  too,  believes  In 
himself,  in  you,  in  me,  in  the  future  of  the 
world,  and  in  Almighty  God.  He  has  the 
same  vision  of  a  better  world. 

Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 
But  where  the  vision  Is  and  Is  heeded,  you 
have  the  beginning  of  the  life  abundant. 

Our  Commander  In  Chief  Is  dead.  But  the 
spirit  which  he  revived  In  our  hearts  will  Uve 
as  long  as  the  race  holds  to  Its  faith. 


Committee  Reports  on  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4) .  1945 

Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Two  Committee  Reports,"  pub- 
lished In  today's  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TWO  COMMTrre*  REPORTS 

In  discussing  the  sweeping  vot«  of  ap- 
proval for  the  Brelton  Woods  agreements  in 
the  House  last  week  this  newspaper,  while  it 
had.  Itself,  consistently  criticized  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  monetary  fund,  applauded  the 
vote  as  logical  and  proper  In  the  circum- 
stances. "It  is  In  the  best  tradition  of  the 
American  legUlatlve  process,"  we  observed. 
"that  a  committee  decision  on  such  a  highly 
technical  subject,  rendered  In  such  decisive 
lerms.  should  be  regarded  as  virtually  final." 
There  cotild  hardly  be  a  more  striking  con- 
trast between  the  situation  which  faced  the 
House  when  It  preptired  to  vote  on  the  Bret- 
t<m  Woods  program  and  that  which  will  face 
the  Senate  when  legislation  for  continuing 
the  reciprocal  tariff  act  comes  before  It  in  the 
form  in  which  It  Issued  from  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Neither  of  the  two  considerations  which 
more  or  less  bound  the  House  to  put  lt« 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  committee  s  Bret- 
ton  Woods  recommendations  is  present  in  the 
case  of  the  tariff  measure.  The  Bretton 
^oods  legislation  came  to  the  floor  recom- 
mended by  a  23  to  3  vote.  The  mutilated 
version  of  the  tariff  measure  which  has 
emerged  from  committee  was  approved  by 
the  bare  majority  of  one  vote.  Moreover,  the 
Hoiise  has  already  expressed  Its  approval  of 
the  tariff  legiaUUon  with  lU  Important  liber- 
allaing  proviaiona.  by  the  decisive  vote  of 
239  xo  153. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  two  cases,  the  contrast  is  equally  strik- 
ing.    For  the  House  to  have  overridden   Us 
committee  on  tbe  monetary  fund  would  have 
been  little  short  of  a  travesty,  for  the  con- 
trorersy  over   that  InsUtution  Involved  not 
merely  technical  questions  understood  by  a 
comparaUvely  small  number  of  specialists  but 
questions   of   basic   economic    theory    which 
could   be    argued    Intelligently   only    by    ad- 
vanced students  of  that  abstruse  subject.    In 
the  case  of  the  pending  tariff  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  the  Issue,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
simple  to  the  point  of  absurdity 
•  To  be  able  to  enter  Into  tariff  bargains  with 
other    countries,    the    President    must    have 
something    to   bargain   with.     That,   figura- 
tively speaking.  Is  his  capital.     The  fund  of 
bargaining  power  with  which  the  Adminis- 
tration was  provided  originally  has  been  seri- 
ously depleted.    In  the  case  of  42  percent  of 
our    dutiable    Imports,    tariffs    have    already 
been  cut  the  full  50  percent   permitted   tn 
the   1934   legislation.     With   respect   to   an- 
other 20  percent,  authority  to  cut  has  been 
reduced,  and  In  some  cases  nearly  exhausted. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Will  Clayton 
pointed    out.    "We    have    already    used    up 
about  90  percent  of  our  bargaining  power  with 
our  two  best  customers,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada." 

The  Hull  trade  program.  In  our  opinion,  is 
the  outstanding  American  symbol  today  of 
genuine  economic  liberalism  in  world  rela- 
tions. We  believe  the  American  people  are 
overwhelmingly  behind  It.  Moreover,  we 
think  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  it- 
self tacitly  admitted  this  fact  by  employing 
the  indirect  method  of  attack  which  it  has 
chosen.  In  these  circumstances  not  only  la 
the  Senate  under  no  compulsion  to  accept  the 
committee's  recommendations  but  it  is  under 
a  very  real  obligation  to  override  its  ill-advised 
action. 


Tbe  Export  of  American  {lobs  by  di« 
Internationalistii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DANIEL  A. 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^BENTATIVES 


REED 


Monday.  June  11, 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York 


1945 


Mr.  Speaker, 

the  employees  in  the  hai^dmade  glass- 
ware industries  are  alarmtd  and  right- 
fully so  at  the  prospect  ol  having  their 
jobs  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  inter- 
nationalists in  the  State  E)ei?artment  who 
are  asking  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  American  industry  ind  American 
jobs.  The  ruthless  and  devastating 
trade  agreement  programi  of  the  inter- 
nationalists will  be  brought  to  light  in 
due  time,  but  unless  the  proposal  to  lower 
the  tariff  duties  by  anothjer  50  percent, 
and  in  some  instances  by  1 75  percent,  is 
stopped  now.  Irreparable  hprm  will  ensue 
to  our  whole  economic  stricture.  Labor 
will  suffer  the  loss  of  jobs.jthe  communi- 
ties will  lose  the  pay  rolls  iwhich  support 
them,  and  returning  vet^ans  will  find 
their  opportunities  to  wo^k  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  I 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  insert  an  ap- 
peal made  to  the  Congress!  by  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Glass  Workers'  tTnion  of  North 
America:  I 

Amesican  Flint  Glass  Wo<ke»s' 

Union  or  North  Amekica. 
Toledo,  Ohio!  June  6,  1945. 
To  the  Members  of   United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C.  J 

HoNCMABLK  Sas :  The  workers  employed  In 
the  production  of  handmad*  glassware  arti- 
cles, as  highly  efficient  and  a*  capable  as  any 
glassware  workers  In  the  world,  appeal  to  you 
to  vote  against  delegating  t©  the  State  De- 
partment the  au^norlty  to  further  reduce 
present  tariff  rates.  J 

We  base  our  pj^test  on  actual  happenings. 
The  tariff  r.tes  on  Imports  o^f  glassware  arti- 
cle* were  reduced  up  to  60  percent  In  our 
trade  agreement  with  Ceechotlovakia.  These 
reduced  rates  became  effective  April  16.  1938, 
and  were  suspended  as  of  A^rll  22,  1939. 

The  tariff-rate  concessions,  we  granted  were 
so  harmful  that  our  trade  i^as  demoralized. 
A  year  after  the  trade-agreements  rates  be- 
became  effective,  on  the  pretext  that  Czecho- 
slovakia having  been  occupied  by  the  Nazis 
and  could  not  carry  out  Its  obligations  as- 
sumed under  the  trade  agreement ,  the  State 
Department  stispended  the  trade  agreement. 
It  la  of  Interest  to  note!  that  the  State 
Department  had  also  entered  Into  trade 
agreements  with  Prance,  with  Belgltim.  with 
Holland,  and  with  Flnland.Jwhlch  cot^n^.les 
had  either  been  occupied  or  ^aken  over  by  the 
Nazis,  yet  the  State  Departn^ent  did  not  sus- 
pend or  cancel  the  trade  agrieementB  we  held 
with  these  countries.  It  wduld  be  quite  In- 
teresting to  ascertain  why  tie  State  Depart- 
ment did  not  adhere  to  Its  alleged  policy  of 
suspending  trade  agreemefits  with  these 
countries  as  they  had  with  Czechoslovakia. 
We  respectftilly  protest  th  e  acceptance  by 
the  Senate  of  assertions  on  ;he  part  of  State 
Department  officials  as  the  ugh  such  asser- 
tions were  established  facts . 

The  statement  Is  repeatec  ly  made  that  as 
a  result  of  our  entry  Into  tade  agreements, 
and  the  concessions  we  hate  made  and  se- 


cured, that  -no  single  American  Industry  can 
■bow  that  It  has  been  seriously  Injured." 

Such  a  statement  Is  wholly  unwarranted 
by  the  established  facts.  Evidence  presented 
by  representatives  of  several  American  In- 
dtistrles.  Including  the  glassware  Industry, 
show  that  concessions  made  have  Injured 
several  American  industries. 

Reference  Is  continually  made  to  the  effect 
that  imports  of  competitive  articles  are  neg- 
ligible. In  the  case  of  handmade  glassware 
articles  the  Tariff  Commission  reports  show 
that  they  had  official  notice  that  handmade 
glassware  article  Imports  supplied  from  25 
percent  to  30  percent  of  the  handm.ide  glass- 
ware purchased  yearly  by  American  con- 
sumers. 

Tariff  Commission  reports  also  show  that 
with  these  Inadequate  tariff  rates  suspended, 
through  the  suspension  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment with  Czechoslovakia,  our  production 
increased  from  $12,000,000  to  »19,000.000 
yearly.  Such  Increaaes  are  of  little  conae- 
quence  to  International  bankers,  but  an  In- 
crease of  from  »7,000,0G0  to  •12.000.000  yearly 
in  wages  to  American  handmade  glassware 
workers  Is  highly  Important  to  them,  and  to 
the  communities  dependent  upon  the  pay 
rolls  of  these  glassware  plants. 

Incidentally,  the  Tariff  Commission  also 
reports  that  the  Increase  In  American  pro- 
duction was  made  possible  by  using  produc- 
tive capacity  not  previously  in  use,  presum- 
ably because  competitive  imports  made  use 
of  these  productive  capacities  unprofitable. 

It  Is  possible  and  highly  probable  that 
State  Department  officials,  coming  Into  di- 
rect contact  only  with  the  affluent  repre- 
sentatives of  International  bankers  and  the 
small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  Industrial- 
ists, many  of  whom  have  plants  in  foreign 
countries,  really  mean  that  none  of  the 
cartel-minded  industrialists  of  America  have 
been  seriotisly  injtired  by  concessions  made 
to  foreign  countries,  which  concessions  they 
will  share  In  through  their  production  In 
those  countries.  One  of  the  possible  reasons 
why  big  business  interests,  many  of  them 
with  plants  In  foreign  covmtrles,  are  so 
ardently  8upi>orttng  this  further  reduction 
In  tariff  rates  is  so  that,  following  the  close 
of  the  present  war  and  In  order  to  curry 
favor  with  foreign  governments,  they  may 
sharply  curtail  or  reduce  the  volume  of  their 
production  In  tlieir  American  plants  and 
supply  their  American  trade  with  products 
of  their  plants  In  foreign  countries. 

Secretary  Clayton  has  testified  that  he 
estimates  that  following  the  close  of  the  war 
that  American  corporations — big  bvislness — 
wUl  Invest  some  fifteen  or  twenty  billions  of 
American  dollars  in  foreign  production 
plants. 

Section  526  of  the  present  Tariff  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  holder  of  an  American  trade 
mark  or  patent  registration  can  produce 
articles  so  protected  and  such  registrant 
alone  can  ship  such  articles  Into  the  United 
States. 

Stated  simply,  under  the  protection  of  sec- 
tion 526  of  the  Tariff  Act,  these  American 
corporate  Interests,  with  their  billions  of 
American  dollars  invested  In  foreign  produc- 
tion plants,  can  supply  their  American  trade 
with  such  products,  produced  at  a  much 
lesser  labor  cost,  deprive  American  workers 
of  their  Jobs,  possibly  destroy  the  American 
wage  and  living  standards,  and,  still  have 
their  Investments  Intact  in  both  places. 

If,  and  when,  as  shown  In  my  statement 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes the  State  Department  to  further 
reduce  tariff  rates,  and  the  State  Department 
reduces  the  present  average  tariff  rates  of 
35  percent  to  say  25  percent,  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  so  authorizing,  cannot  say 
that  they  did  not  expect  such  a  drastic  re- 
duction. Secretary  Clayton  has  placed  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  on  notice 
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that  If  granted  the  authority  which  th» 
State  Department  seeks  to  further  reduce 
tariff  rates,  he  believes,  as  shown  on  page 
341  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  hear- 
ings, that  "tariff  rates  of  27  or  28  or  30  per- 
cent are  fairly  high." 

Throughout  these  hearings,  both  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee  and  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  there  Is  no  cita- 
tion of  the  value  of  specific  Increases  In  ex- 
ports which  any  American  Industry  or  In- 
dustries have  secured  through  the  conces- 
sions which  we  have  granted  to  producers 
In  other  countries. 

No  comparable  lists  have  been  made  avail- 
able in  these  hearings  which  will  prove  that 
there  were  less  trade  barriers  In  force  In 
foreign  countries  In  1939,  5  years  after  the 
trade-agreement  program  was  authorized, 
than  there  were  In  1934. 

Despite  assertions  that  our  export  trade 
with  trade-agreement  countries  Increased 
some  62  percent,  while  our  exports  to  non- 
trade  agreement  countries  had  Increased  but 
S3  percent,  we  find  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment placed  In  page  12  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  a  table  showing  that  our 
total  exports  in  1939  were  only  eight-tenths 
of  1  percent  greater  than  our  exports  for  the 
year  1935. 

The  old  adage  of  figures  and  those  who 
figure  Is  well  Illustrated  by  these  assertions 
of  State  Department  officials.  Contrary  to 
Secretary  Clayton's  assertions  that  exports 
had  Increased  62  percent  In  cne  case  and  33 
percent  In  the  other,  or  a  total  Increase  of 
95  percent,  this  State  Department  table 
shows  that  our  total  exports  had  Increased 
In  1939  over  1935  only  10  percsnt  of  the  1935 
figures. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  while 
there  were  28  trade  agreements  In  force  In 
1939  and  only  5  trade  agreements  In  force 
In  1937,  the  State  Department  table  shows 
that  our  exports  for  1939  were  only  equal  to 
the  same  proportion  as  that  of  1937.  Espe- 
cially Is  this  significant  when  we  consider 
that  during  the  year  1939  the  State  De- 
partment permitted.  If  not  promoted,  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly,  the  exportation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  materials 
which  landed  In  Axis  countries  and  which 
materials  were  later  used  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Amerlcar:  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  ard  members  of 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  we 
appeal  to  you  to  use  your  votj  and  your  In- 
fluence with  other  Members  ol  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  request  of  the  State  Department 
for  authority  to  further  reduce  our  present 
tariff  rates.  We  make  this  appeal  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  any  American  pro- 
ducer to  secure  additional  profits,  but  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  Job  oppor- 
tunities of  the  minions  of  American  work- 
ers, those  returning  from  the  armed  forces, 
and  those  now  producing  for  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces,  who  will  soon  be  looking 
for  Jobs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.utXT  H.  Cook, 
Internatioiial  President. 


Communistic  Penetration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi:SENTATIVE3 
Monday,  June  11  1945 

Mr.   GORDON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  Include  three  very  timely  and 
righteous  resolutions  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus, New  York  State  Council,  held  in  New 
York  City  on  May  26,  1945.  urging  that  a 
sblemn  warning  be  sounded  to  the  United 
States  and  other  lands  against  commu- 
nistic penetration: 

X 

Whereas  the  Big  Three  at  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference assumed  without  reference  to  the 
constitutional  Polish  Government,  or  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Polish  people,  th£  right  to  de- 
termine Poland's  eastern  boundaries,  thereby 
excluding  6,000,000  Poles  from  the  citizen- 
ship of  their  own  country,  while  leaving  Pol- 
ish western  frontiers  undecided;  and 

Wliereas  this  decision  violates  the  principle 
of  democratic  self-determination  of  peoples, 
the  chief  basis  of  the  future  world  security 
organization;  and 

Whereas  the  Big  Three  by  their  failure  to 
establish  a  democratic  government  In  Poland, 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Crimean  deci- 
sions, have  caused  to  exist  In  Poland  a  situa- 
tion characterized  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  Soviet  Russia  has  Insisted  upon  the  right 
of  the  Warsaw  Communist  Government  to 
veto  any  Polish  democratic  leader  proposed 
by  the  Allies  as  a  member  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, this  right  having  been  used  by  the 
Warsaw  Communist  government  In  respect  to 
each  of  the  mora  than  30  democratic  leaders 
propa^^ed  by  the  western  allies 

2.  Failure  to  establish  a  truly  representa- 
tive, democratic  Polish  Government  has 
served  Soviet  Rtissla  with  an  excuse  for  ve- 
toing the  Invitation  of  Poland  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  unless  Poland  be  rep- 
resented by  Soviet-appointed  Communists  of 
Russian  origin. 

The  Warsaw  Communist  Government  ap- 
pointed by  Soviet  Russia  and  now  acting  In 
Poland  has  Introduced  a  reign  of  terror: 

(a)  By  continuing  mass  deportations  of  the 
Polish  civil  population  to  concentration 
camps  and  to  Russia. 

(b)  By  arresting  and  shooting  members  of 
tljp  Polish  underground  army,  recognized  by 
the  United  States  Army  as  "enjoying  the  sta- 
tus of  an  allied  army."  although  the  United 
States  Government  warned  the  Nazis  that 
they  would  be  held  criminally  responsible  for 
inhuman  treatment  of  members  of  the  Polish 
underground  army. 

(c)  Notorious  German  death  camps,  like 
Majdanek.  are  now  being  used  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia for  Imprisonment  of  Poles  who  fought 
Nazis  for  6  years;  this  In  spite  of  the  fact 
Rtissla  has  not  only  done  nothing  to  Indict 
the  240  German  generals  held  In  Russia  but 
even  permitted  them  to  form.  In  Moscow,  a 
puppet  German  government  to  propagandize 
the  German  people  by  Soviet-sponsored 
broadcasts. 

(d)  Repeated  efforts  made  by  the  Polish 
Government  In  London  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Russia  are  being  purposely  frus- 
trated, as  shown  by  the  recent  arrest  of  16 
Polish  democratic  leaders  who.  In  an  endeavor 
at  friendly  collaboration  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  revealed 
themselves  to  Soviet  Rvisslan  authorities 
when  invited  by  Soviet  military  authority, 
under  the  guaranty  of  personal  safety  and 
upon  the  word  of  honor  of  Russian  Army 
officers. 

(e)  Soviet  Russia  has  confronted  the  Allies 
with  one-sided  decisions  such  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  border  treaties  with  Its  own  Soviet- 
appointed  Warsaw  Communist  Government. 

(f)  Poland  Is  being  sovletlzed  against  the 
will  of  98  percent  of  Its  Inhabitants.  Com- 
munist administration  is  enforced  by  secret 
police  terror  and  the  complete  Isolation  of 
Poland  from  American  testimony  of  witnesses 
to  the  blood  bath  visited  upon  our  oldest  and 
most  faithful  ally. 

(g)  The  occupying  Soviet  Russian  mUltary 
forces  are  exercising  a  reign  of  terror  In  the 


Soviet  sphere  of  mUltary  occupation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 
Resolved : 

1.  That  New  York  State  Council,  Knights 
of  Columbiis,  In  annual  meeting  assembled, 
submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  American  sense  of  Justice  under  God, 
and  the  national  honor,  demand  that  we,  as 
a  people,  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  give 
testimony  to  the  truth  and  that  we  break 
the  conspiracy  of  silence  shrouding  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

2.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  assure  to 
Poland  the  same  treatment  as  American  forces 
have  accorded  to  Prance,  to  Belgium,  and  to 
Holland,  our  allies  of  equal  status  to  that  of 
Poland. 

3.  That  Soviet  Russia  be  called  upon  to 
admit  to  Poland  American  Senators,  Ameri- 
can Renresentatlves,  American  consular  offi- 
cers, the  press,  approved  representatives  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  agents  of  UNRRA. 
and  members  of  Christian  and  Jewish  chari- 
table organizations,  whose  purpose  will  be  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  of  the  people  of  Po- 
land. 

4.  That  the  large  Soviet -Russian  standing 
armies  in  Poland  be  withdrawn  from  Poland, 
where  they  are  causing  Increasing  famine,  be 
not  used  to  force  an  unwilling  Ally  to  accept 
a  Communist  totalitarian  regime. 

5.  That  strongest  representations  should 
be  made  to  Soviet  Russia  to  obtain  the  lib- 
eration of  the  16  democratic  leaders  of  the 
Polish  masses  arrested  in  violation  of  the 
Soviet  Russia's  pledge  of  personal  safety. 

6.  Tliat  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  cre- 
ating a  Iruly  democratic  free  Government  In 
Poland,  representing  all  the  people,  and  not 
one  forced  upon  Poland  by  a  foreign  power, 
be  effected  without  delay,  pursuant  to  the 
obligation  assumed  by  Soviet  Russia  at  the 
Crimean  Conference  and  In  accordance  with 
promises  made  on  numerous  occasions  by 
Marshal  Stalin. 

7.  That  as  a  preliminary  condition  of 
democratic  free  elections,  political  prisoners 
be  freed  and  deported  populations  repatri- 
ated. 

8.  That  for  such  time  as  unilateral  pressure 
can  prevent  free  election  In  Poland,  Incur- 

.rlng  displeasure  of  the  American  people  and 
strengthening  throughout  the  world  dlstrtist 
of  Soviet  Russia,  a  Joint  administration  of 
Poland  by  an  equal  number  of  American. 
British,  and  Russian  representatives  shall  be 
insisted  upon  with  no  less  determination 
than  In  the  case  of  Trieste. 

9.  That  the  boundaries  of  Poland  be  set- 
tled at  the  Peace  Conference  In  the  same 
manner  as  originally  intended  for  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  as  well  as  those  In  the  Far 
East. 

10.  That  a  firm  pronouncement  be  formu- 
lated forcefully  stating  In  the  name  of  the 
American  people  that  it  will  discountenance 
any  further  aid  to  Soviet  Russia  If  she  con- 
tinues to  commit  acts  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  BO  many  American  lives  have 
been  sacrificed. 

11.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  the  supreme  officers 
and  directors  and  the  State  deputies  of  the 
several  Jurisdictions  of  the  Knlght«  of  jPo- 
lumbus. 

n 

Whereas  It  1»5  becoming  more  evldeiit  day  by  I 
day  that  the  pressure  exercised  by  Soviet 
Russia  upon  the  Independence  and  freedom^ 
of  the  Polish  Nation  Is  only  a  part  of  a  much 
broader  design  constituting  a  bid  for  world 
domination  as  evidenced  by  the  following 
facts: 
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1.  Soviet  Russia  Is  forming  a  Balkan  Ck)m- 
munist  federation  under  the  guidance  of  its 
agent,  the  Moscow-trained  Communist.  Tito 
Bros.  "Hiia  federation  claims  Italian  terri- 
tory with  the  help  of  Italian  Ckjmmtinists, 
tlius  extending  Soviet-Russian  penetration 
to  the  Adriatic. 

2.  Soviet  Russia  has  formed  a  Macedonian 
Communist  republic  which  has  occupied 
Salonika,  excluding  the  Greeks  from  that 
part  of  their  territory  and  flanking  Piraeus, 
thus  extending  Soviet  Russia's  penetration 
to  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

3.  Soviet  Rxissla  has  occupied  the  Island 
ol  Bornholm  which  nullifies  the  only  Swedish 
naval  base  in  the  Baltic  at  Kalrscrona.  in- 
suring the  domination  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
its  outlets  mto  the  Atlantic. 

4.  Soviet  Russia  has  formed  a  Rumaniafl 
Communist  government  which  is  liquidating 
American-owned  oil-plant  equipment  In 
Rumania  and  shipping  It  to  Russia. 

5.  Soviet  Russia  has  annexed  part  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  formed  a  Czech  govern- 
ment under  the  Communist  Prime  Minister 
Ptrllnger.  who  at  one  time,  when  in  Moscow, 
openly  revolted  against  President   Benes. 

6  Soviet  Russia  has  achieved  the  domina- 
tion of  northern  Iran  and  has  thus  flanked 
Turkey,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  Is  presently  exerting  pressure  upon 
Turkey  to  obtain  political  control  over  that 
country,  the  Dardanelles  Straits,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

7.  Soviet  Russia  Is  Infiltrating  Into  many 
South  and  Central  American  nations  thou- 
sands of  Communist  agitators,  trained  in 
Moscow,  from  among  14.000  Spanish  children 
removed  by  Soviet  Russia  from  Spain  after 
the  ciTll  war. 

8  Soviet  Russia  has  obliquely  made  known 
her  desire  and  Is  working  for  the  domination 
of  Manchuria.  Korea,  outer  Mongolia,  and 
Sinkiang.  and  is  presently  arming  the  Fourth 
Route  Chinese  Communist  Army  in  northern 
China  and  keeping  that  army,  together  with 
the  Communist  regime  based  upon  It,  iex  con- 
stant opposition  to  national  Chlm^e' forces, 
thus  weakening  Chinese  cooperation  with 
America  against  Japan. 

9.  Soviet  Riissia  covets  Pacific  bases  as  has 
been  Indicated  by  recent  discussion  In  San 
Francisco,  when  she  Insisted  upon  the  right 
to  veto  future  decisions  concerning  disposal 
of  seciirlty  Island  bases  In  the  Pacific,  con- 
quered by  American  forces  from  Japan,  and 
showing  Interest  In  the  disposal  of  Pormosa 
which  flanks  the  Philippine  Islands. 

10.  Soviet  Russia,  by  Its  occupation  of 
Europe  to  the  agreed  Lubeck-Trleste  line,  will 
acquire  power  over  150  OOO.COO  Europeans  and 
subject  them  to  Communist  slavery;  It  will 
further  gain  domination  over  20.000.000  peo- 
ple m  the  Middle  East  and  80.000.000  in  the 
Par  Bast.  Thus  Soviet  Russia  will  command 
the  activities  of  400.000,000  people  occupying 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  earth  and  will  con- 
stitute an  almost  irresistible  force  In  the 
oommunlzatlon  of  the  world. 

11.  Soviet  Russia  has  Its  own  political  force 
ruled  from  Moscow  In  every  country,  acting 
under  the  guise  of  Communist  groups  or  asso- 
ciations and  even  more  numerous  fellow- 
traveler  fronts,  following  the  party-line  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Their  aim  is  to  Insure  the 
domination  of  Russia  over  a  sovletlzed  world : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved, 

1.  That  New  York  State  Council.  Knights 
of  Columbus,  m  annual  meeting  assembled 
urges  that  a  solemn  warning  be  sounded 
throughout  the  American  Nation  against 
Commtmist  penetration  into  the  United 
States  and  Into  other  lands,  which  hold  that 
their  clUsens  possess  rights  even  against  the 
8tat«. 

2.  That  unless  the  representatives  of  the 
United  State*  appreciate  fully  the  danger 
that  is  threatening  us  and  take  immedlat* 
action  to  protect  us  therefrom,  the  dark 
forces  whldi  have  brought  unspeakable  deeo< 
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the  dignity  of  man. 

3.  That  copies  of  this 
warded  to  the  President  of 
the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations,  the 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Representatives,    the 
sentatlves  from  the  State 
delegates  of  the  United 
Francisco   Conference,   the 
and  directors  and  the  Stat^ 
several     Jurisdictions    of 
Coltmibus.     • 

m 

Whereas  Pope  Pius  XII  h  is  been  subjected 
to  vicloiis  attacks  by  the  ofCU  lal  press  of  Soviet 
Russia,  which  Insinuates  Ihat  His  Holiness 
has  condoned  the  prlnclplei  i  and  practices  of 
nazlsm  and  has  been  sympathetic  to  the 
Nazi   and    Fascist    Governrients;    and 

Whereas  by  assiduous  propagimda  these 
tinfounded  acctisatlons  4*ve  been  given 
world-wide  publicity;  and 

Whereas  Pope  Pitis  XII 
occasions  denounced  the  attitude-  of  the  to 
talitarian  governments  Individually  and  col 
lectlvely  and  has  set  forth 
message  of  1944  the  prlmlples  of  true  de 
mocracy:  Now.  therefore,  te  It 

Resolved.   That    New   Yok   State   Council. 
Knights  of  Columbus,  in  a  inual  meeting  as 
sembled  on  behalf  of  Its  U  tal  membership — 

1.  Again  expresses  its  filial  devotion  to  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII 

2.  Deplores    the    mendat^lous 
critical  attacks  made  upon 
Pliis  Xn  by  the  government-Inspired  Soviet 
Rxisslan  press; 

3.  Pledge  to  His  HoUnea  Pof)e  Plus  XII. 
individual  and  collective  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  peace  for  which  he  Is  the 
world's  outstanding  chamjjion; 

4.  That  there  be  forwarded  copies  of  the 
1944  Christmas  message  of  Pope  Plus  XII 
together  with  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee 
tions,  the  members  of  tie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senators  and  Re  >resentatives  from 
the  State  of  New  York  th;  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  at  the  San  ~ 
ence,  the  supreme  officers 
the  State  deputies  of  the  s<iveral  Jurisdictions 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
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REMARKS 


tn  gravy  are  but  memories  of  a  fond  and 
distant  past. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  Govern- 
ment fumbling  and  mistakes  that  have  taken 
otir  meat  away  from  ua  are  beyond  the  ken 
of  a  simple  country  editor.  Ftirthermore, 
space  is  lacking  to  deUU  all  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  situation. 

But  we  do  know  that  we  are  all  hungry  for 
meat. 

And  we  do  know  that  we  are  not  getting  It. 
Yet   we  folks  who   live   In   northern   New 
Hampshire   have   a  simple  remedy   for   this 
situation. 

But  the  Government  will  not  allow  us  to 
use  this  remedy. 

Evidently  the  Government  does  not  want 
us  to  eat. 

Up  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  there  Is 
plenty  of  beef  and  lamb  and  pork  on  the 
hoof.  Steers,  carrying  the  necessary  health 
certification,  can  be  purchased  in  Quebec  for 
8  to  9  cenU  per  pound,  live  weight.  They 
pay  a  duty,  coining  into  the  States,  of  IVa 
cents  per  pound.  They  can  be  trucked  down 
for  1  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

That  Is.  good  Canadian  beef  can  be  Uucked 
Into  Carroll  County  at  a  figure  that  will  allow 
your  market  man  to  slaughter  It  and  retail  It 
to  you  at  or  below  the  celling  price  and  still 
make  a  legitimate  profit. 

But  the  Government  says  "no"  to  such  a 
simple  solution  of  the  problem. 

To  slaughter  beef  In  Carroll  County  that  Is 
to  be  sold  legally  In  retail  stores,  at  or  below 
celling  prices,  with  due  delivery  of  red  poinU 
and  money  In  exchange  for  the  meat,  it  is 
necessary  to  kill  the  animals  In  a  class  2 
slaughterhouse. 

Class  2  slaughter  quotas  arc  being  cut  25 
percent  below  last  year's  slaughtering. 
No  new  class  2  permits  are  being  issued. 
The  Government  Is  attempting  to  drive  all 
meat  through  the  big  packing  companies  in 
the  big  cities. 

It  Is  trying  to  keep  the  meat  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  small  slaughterer. 

Furthermore,  If  you  are  so  lucky,  or  un- 
lucky, as  to  live  so  near  the  Canadian  border 
that  you  can  go  shopping  in  ratlonless  Can- 
ada, you  caiuaot  bring  In  any  meat  unless 
you  surrender  your  red  points  at  the  United 
Stales  customs. 

Boiled  down  to  simplest  terms:  the  Cana- 
dians have  meat.  They  want  to  sell  that 
meat.  We  have  no  meat  but  we  have  plenty 
of  money  to  buy  that  meat  with. 

But  ou.-  Government  says.  "No — you  cannot 
have  that  meat." 

Obviously,  an  expert  on  meat  rationing  can 
offer  all  kinds  of  plaiislble.  sound  reasons  In 
rebuttal  to  this  editorial  as  to  Just  why  meat 
Is  denied  to  us  when  It  Is  available. 

But  the  facts  remain  that  we  are  meat 
hungry,  meat  is  close  at  hand,  and  we  are 
not  allowed  to  lay  hands  on  it. 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  KXW   HAMTSHIBZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZI 'RESENT ATIVE3 
Monday.  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  f ditorial  from  the 
Carroll  County  Indebendent,  Center 
Osslpee,  N.  H..  of  June  ^,  1945: 

WX  DON'T  SX^  WHT 

Meat  la  acaroe  in  CarrfU  County.  Lticky 
la  the  housewife  who  eta  find  some  stew 
beef  to  take  home  to  her  ^amfiy  once  a  week. 
Tender  steaks,  rtcb  prime  roctsts.  savory  slz- 
■^ng  hamburg.  and   por^t  steaks  drencbed 


Conditions  in  Veterans'  Hospitals — State- 
ment of  Col.  Roy  D.  Wolford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Roy  A.  Wolford, 
colonel  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and 
Assistant  Medical  Director.  Tuberculosis 
Division  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
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presented  before  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  on  Fri- 
day, June  8.  1945. 

His  statement  is  in  answ(  r  to  attacks 
made  upon  the  veterans'  hospitals  in  cer- 
tain newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
everyone  else  who  is  interested  in  this 
proposition,  will  take  time  to  read  his 
entire  statement. 
The  matter  referred  to  fellows: 
As  Assistant  Medical  Director  In  charge  of 
Tuberculosis  Hospitals,  the  Administrator 
and  the  Medical  Director  havi;  placed  upon 
me  the  responsibility  of  answe  ing  the  many 
allegations  of  Mr.  Albert  Q.  l^Ialsel  as  con- 
tained In  his  first  article  entitled  "Third- 
Rate  Medicine  for  Flrst-Rate  Men."  which 
appeared  In  the  March  Issue  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan. The  editor  of  this  periodical,  com- 
menting in  his  editorial  co  umn,  stated: 
"There's  a  shockfng  article  on  page  35.  The 
author  has  spent  many  mocths  collecting 
the  facts.  Now  he  presents  the  m,  fully  docu- 
mented and  with  a  sincerity  learned  on  two 
battle  fronts."  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  re- 
fute by  documentary  evldeace  many  of 
Maisel's  statements  bearing  on  veterans  and 
I  feel  assured  that  I  can  also  prove  to  your 
satisfaction  the  editor  to  be  wrong  on  at 
least  three  counts:  (1)  TUat  Mr.  Maisel  did 
not  spend  months  collecting  facts,  or  If  he 
did.  he  did  not  use  them  in  his  articles;  (2) 
that  his  presentation  is  not  1  actually  docu- 
mented; and  (3)  that  there  Is  a  distinct  ring 
of  sensationalism  and  a  show  of  gross  Igno- 
rance, but  no  sincerity  of  purpose  In  what 
he  has  written. 

The  editor  failed  to  say  that  the  article 
would  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  peace 
of  mind  of  millions  of  veterans  and  their 
families;  that  It  would  shake  the  morale  of 
th-i  patients  In  every  veterans'  hospital  In 
the  country;  that  It  would  n-allgn  and  be  a 
source  of  discouragement  to  every  nurse  and 
every  physician  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— the  very  Individuals  \iho  have  with 
true  sincerity  unselfishly  dedicated  their  lives 
to  serve  those  veterans  for  whom  the  editor 
glibly  states,  "It  la  therefore  with  a  sense  of 
public  and  humane  obligation  to  the  men 
In  our  armed  forces,  past  and  present,  that 
we  publish  these  damning  facts";  nor  did  the 
editor  tell  the  reader  that  It  would  be  the 
seriously  and  critically  111  veteran,  whose  life 
Is  almost  despaired  of  and  whose  eternal  hope 
for  recovery  Is  bulwarked  bj'  the  faith  and 
confidence  that  has  been  bullded  In  his  mind 
by  the  skill  and  training  of  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  other  personnel  In  whose  hands 
a  grateful  Government  has  placed  him,  who 
may  In  the  end  be  the  loser. 

I  hope  I  am  not  speaking  with  too  much 
feeling;  but  if  I  am,  I  ask  that  you  pardon 
me,  for  I  am  but  voicing  the  righteous  In- 
dignation of  every  loyal  employee  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  v;hose  attention 
this  article  has  come. 

Mr.  Maisel  Implies  that  hL^  statements  are 
based  on  the  published  figures  Issued  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  itself;  that  in  many 
of  the  veterans'  hospitals  he  has  visited,  the 
death  rates  are  actually  higher,  the  "cure" 
rates  far  lower  and  conditions,  far,  far  worse 
than  any  cold  statistics  can  ever  Indicate. 
What  are  the  actual  facts? 
Mr.  Albert  Q.  Maisel  did  visit  two  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  of  the  Vderans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  tuberculosis  department  of 
one  of  oiir  general  hospitals.  Let  us  see  upon 
what  his  conclusions  were  based. 

In  the  early  fall  Mr.  Mais4'l  did  call  at  the 
Minneapolis  hospital.  He  visited  with  the 
chief  of  the  tuberculosis  service  In  his  office 
at  that  hospital  for  almost  1  hour.  He  did 
not  see  the  wards  or  kitchens  or  Interview 
any  of  the  patients  and  according  to  the 
physician  he  contacted,  he  Indicated  ttie 
purpose  of  the  Jaunt  from  Massachusetts  to 


Minnesota  was  to  gather  material  which 
would  be  of  Interest  to  the  public  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  "the  greatest  cllnlo 
In  the  world".  It  appears  that  It  started  out 
as  a  laudable  enterprise  but  that  subse- 
quently somewhere  along  the  road  It  degen- 
erated Into  some  rather  lucrative  Journalistic 
trickery  based  on  hasty  generalizations. 

Next  we  find  Mr.  Maisel  visited  the  Castle 
Point,     N.     Y .     tuberculosis     hospital.     He 
was  Interviewed  by  the  manager  and  gave  the 
Impression  that  he  was  Interested  In  the  ex- 
serviceman;  that  he  has  been  a  war  corres- 
pondent and  that  he  was  preparing  a  book. 
He  asked  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
hosptUl  and  Ulk  with  a  few  of  the  patients. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  natural  request  and  no 
objection  was  Interposed  since  many  people 
who  are  interested  In  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  work  it  is  doing  come  out  of 
Interest  to  see  for  themselve.s  what  Is  actually 
going  on  inside  the  hospital  buildings.     Mr. 
Maisel    talked   to   some   of   the   patients   as 
stated  In  his  article.     With  relation  to  the 
sUtistlcs  referred  to  throughout  hla  report 
he  was  not  given  any  statistical  Information 
concerning  any  of  the  administrative  matters 
of  the  hospital  other  than  he  was  told  that 
the  bed  capacity  was  625.     At  the  time  he 
visited    Castle    Point.    N.    Y..   construction 
was  In  progress,  increasing  the  bed  capacity 
from  479  to  625.    During  the  alteration  pro- 
gram It  was  necessary  to  evacuate  parts  of 
wards.    The  patients  evacuated  had  to  be  re- 
absorbed In  certain  other  rooms.     Also  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction   program  tlie  rooms 
constructed  for  day  rooms  were  necessarUy 
used  temporarily  for  housing  the  patients. 
This  was  essential  due  to  the  urgent  de- 
mand for  beds.     However,  at  no  time  were 
any  of  the  rooms  overcrowded.     The  alter- 
ations and  reallocation  of  space  were  made 
In  accordance  with  standard  plans  allotting 
at  least  70  square  feet  of  space  for  each  bed. 
Mr.  Maisel  was  Informed  the  additional  beds 
were  being  obtained  through  reallocation  of 
space.    His  statement  that  the  patients  were 
robbed  of  day  rooms,  diet  kitchens,  and  toilet 
facilities  Is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.    The 
toilet   facilities  of   all   the   wards   were   in- 
creased where  rebuilding  was  Involved. 

There  was  provided  a  special  day  room  on 
each  ward  which  did  not  exist  prior  to  the 
construction,  and  there  Is  an  adequate  nour- 
ishment kitchen  on  each  ward.  During  the 
alteration  period  at  no  time  did  the  bed 
capacity  of  a  five-bed  room  exceed  six  beds 
or  did  a  two-bed  room  exceed  three  beds  as 
a  temporary  expedient. 

Tlie  menu  served  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Maisel's 
visit  there  October  5.  1944,  was: 

Dinner:  Soup,  pot  roast  with  gravy;  but- 
tered potatoes,  buttered  cabbage,  fudge  cake, 
bread  and  butter,  milk,  coffee,  and  tea. 

Supper:  Soup,  hambtu-ger,  American  fried 
potatoes,  tomato-onion  salad  with  mayon- 
naise, hot  buns,  chilled  apricots,  beverage. 

That  visit  likewise  was  a  rather  fleeting  one 
of  several  hours  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained he  talked  to  but  four  patients — one  of 
whom  was  James  Collier,  concerning  whom 
we  win  talk  at  greater  length  a  UKle  later, 
no  physicians  except  the  manager  and  the 
clinical  director  and  no  nurses  whatsoever. 
Mr.  Maisel  subsequently  went  to  the  Sun- 
mount.  N.  Y.,  hospital  on  the  morning  of 
December  S.  1944.  and  departed  at  11  p.  m. 
on  that  date.  While  at  Sunmount  he  Inter- 
viewed the  clinical  director,  a  few  medical 
ofBcers,  several  patients,  and  accompanied 
the  manager  and  the  chief  nurse  for  a  short 
time  while  they  were  making  rounds  In  the 
infirmary  wards.  In  the  afternoon  he  spent 
2  hours  at  the  surgical  collapse  board  meet- 
ing. He  ate  two  meals  at  the  hospital.  Mr. 
Maisel  commended  the  manner  In  which  tha 
collapse  board  meeting  was  conducted  by  the 
clinical  director  and  appeared  when  he  de- 
parted to  have  gained  a  favorable  Impression 
of  the  Sunmount  hospital. 


I  bslieve  the  committee  will  see  that  the 
time  spent  by  Mr.  Maisel  In  the  tuberculosis 
hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  superficial  and  inexperienced  manner 
In  which  he  conducted  his  Investigations 
were  surely  Insufficient  to  warrant  any  con- 
clusions regarding  the  treatment  being  ac- 
corded our  tuberculous  beneficiaries. 

Some  days  ago  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison.  director 
of  the  Potts  Memorial  Institute  at  Living- 
ston. N.  Y.,  made  an  unannounced  visit  to 
the  Castle  Point  Hospital.  Dr.  Pattison  has 
been  a  member  of  our  medical  council  for 
many  years.  He  is  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing tuberculosis  specialists  in  the  United 
States  and  enjoys  an  International  reputa- 
tion as  a  tuberculosis  hospital  administra- 
tor. 

Here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  about  his  visit, 
as  taken  from  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Evelyn  P.  Ellsworth,  of  23 
Waller  Avenue.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.: 

"Mt  Dear  Miss  Ellsworth  :  I  have  received 
your  letter  of  March  7  with  the  enclosure  of 
a  clipping  from  the  Dally  Mirror  referring  to 
an  attack  upon  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  Its  hospitals  in  the  March  Cosmopolitan. 
I  had  seen  neither  the  clipping  nor  the  maga- 
zine. 

"Only  last  Saturday,  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Castle  Point  concerning  a  patient  who 
had  been  transferred  there  from  this  Insti- 
tution. After  leaving  Castle  Point.  I  pur- 
chased the  Cosmopolitan.  My  observations 
do  not  In  any  way  support  the  writer  of  the 
attack.  While  I  had  no  official  status,  and 
could  not  attempt  any  detailed  survey.  I 
made  observations  based  upon  the  experience 
In  visits  to  more  than  three  hundred  sana- 
toria In  this  country  and  In  Europe,  and 
written  reports  on  250. 

"The  chief  medical  officer  accompanied  me 
to  the  large,  airy,  well -ventilated  kitchen, 
where  the  noon  meal  was  being  served.  I 
asked  the  privilege  of  tasting  some  of  the 
food.  This  was  the  menu:  Soup,  which  I 
did  not  sample;  bread  and  butter.  I  did  not 
taste  the  bread,  but  the  butter  was  fresh  and 
of  excellent  fiavor.  The  chicken  fricassee 
could  not  be  Improved  upon  and  there  was 
Just  about  as  much  chicken  as  gravy.  It 
was  well  seasoned.  The  mashed  potatoes 
were  excellent,  and  the  lima  beans  were  small, 
tender  and  tasty.  The  date -custard  pudding 
was  delicious.  There  was  a  choice  of  milk, 
tea  or  coffee.  I  sampled  the  coffee,  black.  It 
was  very  satisfactory.  The  food  was  hot  and 
the  dishes  were  hot. 

"It  Is  served  to  bed  patients  from  heated, 
electric  carriers.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
food  to  the  patients  In  bed  as  hot  as  one 
would  like,  even  In  a  smaller  Institution. 
Had  the  food  been  of  poor  quality,  I  should 
not  have  been  greatly  surprised,  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  preparing  good  food  by 
mass  cooking.  The  diets  werfe  In  charge  of 
two.  alert,  capable,  young  women. 

"The  dining  room  for  ambulant  patients 
was  clean  and  the  tables  covered  with  clean, 
white  tablecloths.  If  ever  linen  Is  dirty.  It 
Is  on  Saturday.  The  chairs  had  attractive 
covers  for  the  backs.  There  were  hangings 
at  the  windows. 

"The  nurses.  In  their  particular  dining 
room,  were  capable-looking,  young  women 
in  fresh  uniforms. 

"The  small  lounging  rooms  on  the  various 
floors  were  attractively  furnished. 

"The  X-ray  and  laboratory  equipment  were 
adequate. 

"The  Institution  Is  not  badly  overcrowded, 
although  It  has  a  few  more  patients  than 
normal  capacity  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war. 
"Such  attacks  as  you  refer  to  serve  no  good 
ptirpose.  They  upset  the  morale  and  dis- 
cipline of  patients.  They  must  distress  the 
relatives  who  are  likely  to  accept  statementa 
in  a  popular  magazine  as  gospel  truth.  They 
must  certainly  be  disheartening  to  an  over- 
worked staff,  doing  Its  best  In  a  period  of 
man  shortage  to  give  good  service.    There 
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are,  of  course,  men  grown  old  In  the  service. 
but  there  are  also  younger  physicians,  and 
all  of  the  yoxinger  graduates  have  good,  basic, 
eclentlflc  training.  It  Is  shameful  that  they 
should  be  vtllfied  and  traduced  In  a  time 
like  this.  It  is  almost  cerUin  that  someone 
will  demand  a  congressional  investigation. 
That  means,  that  the  staff  In  the  central 
office  at  Washington,  and  the  staffs  In  the 
various  hospitals,  will  be  furtlier  distracted 
from  the  Important  business  at  hand  When 
you  read  an  attack  svich  as  that  in  the  Coe- 
mopolitan.  you  may  always  discount  it  by 
80  to  90  percent.  It  is  difficult  to  combat 
widely  circulating  stories  such  as  this  one. 
but  each  of  us  can  do  something  to  counter- 
act such  evil  influences. 
'Sincerely  yours. 

"H.  A.  Pattison.* 

Before  we  launch  Into  the  general  state- 
ments relative  to  the  "cold  statistics"— which 
lit  what  Mr.  Malsel  calls  them  and  thereafter 
either  purposely  or  Ignorantly  proceeds  to 
distort  and  misinterpret  them  to  provide  a 
sensational  backdrop  for  his  acc\asations — 
let  us  examine  the  facts  regarding  the  two 
cases  which  h»  high  lights  by  photographs 
of  photostated  letters  of  one  and  wash  draw- 
ings of  alleged  experiences  of  the  other,  to 
illustrate  his  article. 

BAXOLO  W.  C.  SCHWtKBXRT.  XC-3.255.845 

You  Will  remember  Mr.  Malsel  stated: 
"Last  June  Harold  Schwlebert  wrote  a  let- 
ter from  the  bed  he  had  occupied  for  almost  a 
year  In  the  Veterajas'  Facility  at  Dayton. 
Ohia  An  overseas  veteran.  Schwlebert  had 
been  treated  for  tuberculosis  in  Army  hospi- 
tals In  England  and.  later,  in  the  States. 
Then,  discharged,  he  was  turned  over  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  further  treat- 
ment. 

"For  a  year  he  endured  that  treatment.' 
Finally,  in  despair,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  H.  H. 
Brueckner,  superintendent  of  the  District 
Tuberculosis  Hospital,  of  Uma.  Ohio,  begging 
to  be  admitted  to  the  five-county  institution. 
Here  is  his  description  of  his  treatment  at 
the  Veterans'  Hospital: 

"1  have  Just  lost  all  belief  of  e?er  recover- 
ing In  this  place.  I  was  admitted  to  this 
hospital  June  23.  1M3.  I  was  only  aspirated 
twice,  which  was  sometime  in  July,  when 
there  was  1.500  cubic  centimeters  of  fluid 
removed  and  then  again  in  August,  when 
there  waa  1.000  cubic  centimeters  removed, 
and  BlBca  that  havent  been  aspirated  or  any- 
thing done,  bu"  being  fluoroscoped  or  X-rayed 
once  In  a  while.  The  last  X-ray  was  taken 
In  March  and  May.  Haven't  been  examined 
since  February  1944.  •  •  •  I  had  a  flare-up 
about  3  weeks  ago  and  being  sent  up  to  be 
fluoroscoped  by  our  ward  surgeon,  the  pneumo 
doctor  refused  to  do  the  fluoroscoplng  and 
sent  back  a  s^rcaatlc  note  to  our  ward  sur- 
geon. •  •  •  I  have  found  out  all  about 
this  place  I  want  to  know.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  here  and  the  sooner  the 
better  for  my  own  good.'  " 

Reviewing  the  clinical  folder  of  this  pa- 
tient we  can  place  the  date  Mr.  Schwlebert 
wrote  Dr.  Brueckner  the  quoted  letter  as  not 
earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  May  1944.  1 
ask  you  to  remember  this  date,  for  it  will 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  facts 
which  I  will  submit  later.  As  a  former 
patient,  who  was  also  a  physician,  wrote  altcr 
readlng  tlie  article: 

"There  Is  nothing  in  Schwlebert's  own 
accoiint  of  his  condition  and  treatment  to 
Indicate  anything  except  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  treatment  and  results  and 
that  he  was  bewildered.  Who  would  not  be 
bewildered  after  nearly  a  year  of  invalidism. 
He  was  naturally  discouraged,  but  this  does 
not  Indicate  that  there  was  any  improper 
treatment  or  neglect  In  his  case." 

As  the  committee  has  been  furnished  a 
eonplete  britf  of  the  facts  on  the  Schwlebert 
case.  I  will  only  summarize  the  salient  points 
which  have  a  bearing  on  his  treatment. 


On   admission   to   the  Dayton  facility  at 
8:15  a.  m..  June  23.  1943,  Mr.  Schwlebert  was 
immediatelv    seen    by   the   ward    physician, 
placed   on   regtUar  tray  ^d   given  24-hour 
bedrest,  with  bathroom  iprlvileges.     He   re- 
ceived an  X-ray  of  the  chest  on  the  sanae  day 
and    routine    laboratory  |  examinations,    in- 
cluding a  urinalysis,  total  red  covmt,  total 
white  count,  differential  j  blood  smear.  Was- 
sermann.  and  specimen  of  single  sputum  the 
following  day.    A  series  cf  11  morning  speci- 
mens of  sputum  followed^    Subsequently  two 
24-hcur  specimens  of  sputum  were  obtained 
and  examined  by  the  concentrate  method. 
All  sputum  examinatlonn  were  found  to  be 
negative   for  tubercle   bicllU.     The   patient 
was  seen  by  the  surgical  collapse  board,  con- 
sisting of  five  physician  i — the  chief  of  the 
surgical    service,    the    chef    of    the    medical 
service,  the  chief  of  th<    tuberculosis  serv- 
ice, the  clinical  director    and  the  roentgen- 
ologistn-on    June    30.     1943.     Theu-    report, 
and  I  will  quote  it  in  its  entirety,  follows: 

"SXTHGICAL  COLL  IPSE   BOARD 

"This    27-year-old    veteran    was    admitted 
June  23.  1943.  by  dlschai^e  from  the  United 
States   Army   with   diagnosis   of    moderately 
advanced     active     pulmonary     tuberctilosis. 
About  Christmas  of  1942  he  developed  pleu- 
risy while  overseas  and  continued   to  have 
trouble  until  February  II.  1943.  when  he  de- 
veloped a  high  temperature  and  fluid  in  his 
left   chest.     He   was   mdved   to   the   general 
hospital   and  remained   there   until   May   6, 
1943.  at  which  time  he  ^as  evacuated  to  the 
United  States,  Fort  Deveus.  Masfe..  and  trans- 
ferred here  for  discharge     Fluid  was  removed 
from  his  chest  on  five  dl  lerent  occasions,  the 
first  aspiration  yielding  only  60  cc.  of  yel- 
lowish,  slightly   turbid   fluid   which   gave   a 
count  of  600  WBC's  pel   cm.  specific  gravity 
1.019.  sugar  10  mgs.  percent  and  was  positive 
for  tubercle  bacilli.     S  sdlmentation   rate   2 
mm.  per  hour.    Subseqt  ent  tappings  yielded 
1,250  cc.  and  on  two  occasions  2.400  cc.  each. 
In    all.    fluid    withdraw*    on    five    occasions. 
Normal  weight  186  pounds.     Present  weight 
156. 

"Since  admission  teiaperature  has  been 
elevated  only  slightly,  ranging  from  99  to  99.2. 
Pu^se  from  72  to  106.  JRespiratlon  from  18 
to  24.  The  physical  examination  was  posi- 
tive for  involvement  of  the  entire  left  lung. 
Sputum  tests,  however,]  have  been  negative. 

"X-ray  shows  right  l\lng  clear  and  radiant 
throughout  and  in  the  left  there  is  a  dense 
homogeneous  opacity  which  obliterates  the 


mt  deviation  of  the 
heart  shadow  is  ap- 
hat  to  the  right. 


lonary,  chronic,  far 


4.  ward  21   or  22. 


entire  lung  with  appi 
trachea  to  the  left, 
parently  deviated  som^ 

"Diagnoses: 

"1.  Tuberculosis,   pull 
advanced,  active  HI. 

"2.  Hydropneumotho^x,  left,  serofibrinous, 
acute. 

"Recommendations: 

"Transfer  to  annex    , 
Bed  rest,  symptomatic  f.reatment,  and  with 
drawal  of  the  fiuld  frool  the  left  chest,  if  and 
when  he  becomes  uncoinfortable.    If  fltiid  Is 
withdrawn  it  should  be  (replaced  with  air." 

He  was  transferred  frcjm  the  reception  serv- 
ice to  the  treatment  w$rd  on  the  same  date 
and  placed  on  24-hour  ^sed  rest  with  regular 
tray.  The  patient  rapidly  gained  weight,  the 
graphic  weight  chart  indicating  on  June  30, 
1943.  that  he  weighed  1|5  pounds  and  on  the 
6th  of  January  1944.  175i  pounds.  This  weight 
was  maintained  until  May  21.  when  a  slight 
decrease  in  weight  waa  noted.  The  patient 
remained  on  24-hour  betl  rest,  with  bathroom 
privileges  and  regular  itray  until  August  6. 
1043,  when  he  was  permitted  to  go  to  the 
ward  dining  room.  During  this  period  he  re- 
mained afebrile,  obserVed  the  rest  periods 
well,  and  was  a  most  cooperative  patient.  On 
July  19,  1.500  cc.  of  fluln  were  aspirated  from 
the  left  chest.  The  specUjaen  was  sent  to  the 
laboratory  and  was  fouixl  positive  for  tubercle 
hacim.  Again  on  Augist  21,  1943.  approxi- 
mately 1,000  cc.  of  a   turbid  fluid  were  as- 


pirated from  the  chest.  He  had  developed  an 
Infection  of  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand 
on  Augxist  1,  1943.  which,  according  to  the 
patient,  was  the  result  of  an  Insect  bite.  This 
condition  was  properly  treated  and  cleared  up 
rapidly  with  no  untoward  symptoms. 

Beginning  November  3.  1943,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  be  out  of  bed  4  hours  dally.     On 
April  18  he  was  given  the  privilege  of  15  min- 
utes waUklng  exercise  daily.    On  May  12.  1944. 
4   weeks   later,   the   patient   developed    pain 
in  the  chest  with  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
He  was  kept  In  bed  on  a  light  tray  for  sev- 
eral days,  when  he  was  again  placed  on  a 
regular  tray.    Beginning  June  9,  he  was  per- 
mitted out  of  bed  2  hours  in  a  24-hour  period. 
He  was  progressing  favorably  until  June  18. 
when  he  complained  of  a  severe  recurrent 
headache  with  nausea  and  vomiting.    He  was 
given  symptomatic  treatment  for  the  head- 
ache.   There  was  no  cervical  rlprtdity  or  cuta- 
neous hyperaesthesla  present.    By  June  24  the 
patient     had     developed     symptoms     which 
strongly  pointed  to  a  meningeal  condition. 
The   temperature    became   elevated    to    100» 
and  101 ».  and  the  pulse  rate  was  increased  to 
approximately    100    per    minute.      A    spinal 
puncture  was  made  on  June  28,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  fluid  withdrawn  showed  an  occa- 
sional acid  fast  bacilli  with  a  heavy  Increase 
of  globulin  and  a  cell  count  of  328  per  c.  mm. 
with  44  percent  lymphocytes.     On  June  28, 
the  left  chest  was  again  aspirated,  and  only 
50  cc.  of  foul  greenish  yellow  material  was 
recovered,  certainly  Insufficient  to  cause  any 
respiratory  or  cardiac  embarrassment.     The 
patient's     condition     became     progressively 
worse,  he  lapsed  Into  coma  June  30;  1944,  and 
he  expired  at  12:40  a.  m.,  July  2.  1944.    The 
cause  of  death  was  tuberculous  meningitis, 
secondary  to  a  far  advanced  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

A  review  of  the  reports  of  X-rays  of  the 
chest  made  of  this  patient  Indicates  that  on 
June  23.  1943.  there  was  no  evidence  of  in- 
filtration or  of  consolidation  of  the  right  lung. 
However,  ibe  left  lung  showed  a  dense  ho- 
mogeneous   opacity    obliterating   th^    entire 
left  limg,  with  slight  deviation  of  the  trachea 
to  the  left  and  the  heart  shadow  was  ap- 
parently deviated  to  the  right.    The  Bucky 
film  of  the  chest  made  July  1,  1943,  revealed 
the  left  side  of  the  chest  to  be  homogene- 
ously cloudy,  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  fluid.     An  elliptical  area  of  clearing  ad- 
jacent to  the  spine  was  interpreted  as  rep- 
resenting pulmonary  tissue.    The  diaphragm 
on  the  left  side  appeared  to  be  depressed. 
The  roentgenogram  of  the  chest   taken   on 
Augtist   23.    1943,    following   the   withdrawal 
of   fluid   from    the   left   side   of   the   thorax 
revesded  a  hydropneumothorax  with  a  fluid 
level   at  about  the  ninth   dorsal   spine.      A 
partial  collapse  of  the  left  lung  was  noted. 
The  upper  left  lobe  was  fixed  by  a  vertical 
adhesion  which  extended  to  the  thoracic  in- 
let.    The  left  lower  lobe  was  concealed  by 
the    fluid.      The    right    chest    was    negative 
throughout.     The  X-ray  of  the  chest  made 
March    30,    1944,    demonstrated    a    complete 
homogeneous   opacity    over   the   entire   left 
chest  due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  hydro- 
pneumothorax.     The    report    indicated    the 
fluid  displaced  the  cardiac  shadow  slightly 
into  the  right  chest  and  that  the  right  lung 
remained  negative.    Ck)mparative  roentgeno- 
gram of  the  chest  made  May  22,  1944,  con- 
trasted with  the  prior  one  of  March  30,  1944, 
revealed  no  significant  change  except  for  a 
small  area  of  clearing  In  the  region  of  the 
left  hllua  approximately  3  by  1  centimeters. 
The  heart  was  reported  as  being  still  mod- 
erately displaced  to  the  right  and  the  right 
lung  remained  negative  with  the  exception 
of  congestive  changes  in  the  base.    A  roent- 
genogram of  the  chest  taken  June  26.  1944, 
compared  with  that  of  May  22,  1944.  revealed 
no  significant  change  in  the  left  lung.     The 
same   dense   homogeneous   opacity   occupied 
the  entire  left  pleural  space  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  area  in  the  hllua  which  was  only 
fairly  aerated.    The  trachea  was  deviated  to 
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the  left  and  the  right  lung  showed  a  stip- 
pled, soft  type  of  infiltration  throughout  all 
lobes  and  zones. 

STTMMAaiZATION 

If  one  Is  to  Judge  from  both  the  ward  sur- 
geon's and  nurse's  notes,  Mr.  Schwlebert 
was  a  very  cooperative  patient  during  his 
hospitalization.  He  followed  bedrest  very 
satisfactorily  and  Improved  under  the  hospi- 
tal regimen  during  the  first  8  months  of  his 
hospitalization.  At  this  period  he  had 
gained  approximately  20  pounds  In  weight. 
His  general  physical  condition  was  so  satis- 
factory that  he  was  granted  a  7-day  pass  on 
April  6  through  April  13.  1944.  His  treat- 
ment as  outlined  by  the  surgical  collapse 
board  was  medically  sound  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  best  established  medical  prac- 
tices In  this  type  of  case.  This  treatment  was 
carefully  followed  and  the  unanlifloxis  ad- 
monition of  the  collapse  board  that  the  fluid 
only  be  withdrawn  If  and  when  he  became 
uncomfortable  was  clearly  understood  by  the 
physician  under  whose  care  this  patient  was 
placed.  It  appeared  necessary  to  withdraw 
fluid  on  but  two  occasions  In  the  early  period 
of  his  hospitalization.  Subsequent  to  August 
21,  1943.  there  is  no  indication  from  the 
record  that  this  patient  manifested  any 
cardiac  embarrasrment  or  was  uncomfortable 
to  any  extent  until  his  terminal  illness. 

I  have  personally  reviewed  the  X-ray  films 
taken  of  the  patient  while  in  the  Dayton 
facility  and  there  is.  in  my  opinion,  no  ma- 
terial shift  of  the  mediastinum  shown  In 
any  of  them  (X-ray  fllms  of  patient  demon- 
strated to  committee).  The  record  conclu- 
sively shows  that  the  patient  died  July  2, 
1944.  of  a  tuberculous  meningitis  which  had 
Its  Inception  before  June  15.  1944.  When  the 
diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  was 
clearly  established  on  June  28.  1944.  the  prog- 
nosis was  fatal,  this  being  the  usual  termina- 
tion In  thL<>  complication. 

Tuberculosis  meningitis  is  fortunately  a 
rare  complication  in  adults.  However,  It  does 
occasionally  occur.  The  onset  Is  usually  grad- 
ual and  characterized  by  headache  which  is 
persistent  and  does  not  yield  to  treatment. 
In  addition  the  patient  becomes  Irritable  and 
fretful  and  there  is  frequently  loss  of  mem- 
ory. Later  the  clinical  symptomatology  de- 
velops so  that  there  are  definite  signs  of  neck 
rigidity,  nausea  and  vomiting.  You  will  re- 
member about  the  time  Mr.  Schwlebert  for- 
warded his  letter  to  Dr.  Brueckner  he  had  a 
slight  elevation  of  temperature,  with  later 
signs  developing  of  a  tuberctilous  menin- 
gitis. 

You  will  also  recall  in  the  article  of  Al- 
bert Q.  Malsel  In  the  March  Issue  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  he  quoted  from  a  letter  al- 
legedly written  Dr.  H.  H.  Brueckner.  super- 
intendent of  the  District  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital of  Lima.  Ohio,  by  patient  Schwlebert 
and  a  letter  from  Dr.  Brueckner  of  July  6, 
1944,  to  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.  D.,  third  vice 
president  and  statl-stlcian.  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  The  letter 
from  patient  Schwlebert  to  Dr.  Brueckner. 
according  to  the  photostatic  copy  printed  in 
the  Cosmopolitan,  read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to 
you  for  tome  time,  but  thought  maybe  I 
could  write  to  my  sister  Helena  there  at  the 
hospital  and  flnd  out  through  her  what  I 
wanted  to  know,  but  she  thought  It  would 
be  best  for  me  to  write  personally  to  you  and 
tell  you  p. bout  my  treatment  here.  If  I  can 
call  It  that. 

"There  has  been  so  many  things  happen- 
ing here  lately  that  I  have  Just  lost  all  be- 
lief of  ever  recovering  In  this  place.  I  had 
a  flare-up  about  3  weeks  ago  and  being  sent 
up  for  to  be  fluoroscoped  by  our  ward  sur- 
geon, the  pneumo  doctor  refused  to  do  the 
fiuoroscoping  and  sent  back  a  sarcastic  note 
to  our  ward  surgeon,  who  Is  Captain  Knot 
now.  He  has  been  here  for  nearly  a  month, 
but  seems  to  get  poor  cooperation  from  some 
of  the  other  doctors. 


"I  also  got  to  speak  to  Colonel  SchilUnger. 
the  chief  medical  officer,  a  week  ago.  I  asked 
about  my  case  of  how  I  knew  of  them  being 
treated  at  most  general  hospitals  In  the 
Army  and  other  TB  hospitals.  Oh,  he  says, 
to  me,  'We  forgot  that  way  of  treating  them 
since  the  Civil  War.'  So  you  see  I  have  found 
out  all  about  this  place  I  want  to  know,  so 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  here  and 
the   sooner    the    better    for    my    own    good. 

"So  I  have  decided  to  come  to  tkat  hos- 
pital. If  possible,  and  get  my  treatment  there 
and  get  my  proper  treatment,  I'm  sure.  I 
want  to  also  pay  my  own  way,  which  I  think 
will  be  possible,  since  I  am  service  connected. 
So  I  want  to  know  all  about  the  monthly 
fee  there  and  also  about  the  papers  to  be 
made  out.  Also  let  me  know  how  soon  I  can 
come  there.  I  have  also  been  wondering 
whether  the  pajiers  couldn't  be  made  out  on 
arrival  there,  rather  than  to  be  doing  this 
through  the  mail. 

"I  will  tell  you  about  my  treatment  that  I 
have  received  here  so  far.  I  was  admitted  to 
-this  hospital  June  23.  1943.  I  was  only  as- 
pirated twice,  which  was  some  time  In  July, 
when  there  was  1,500  cc.  of  fiuld  removed, 
and  then  again  In  August,  when  there  was 
1.000  cc.  removed,  and  since  that  haven't  been 
aspirated  or  anything  done  but  being  fiuoro- 
scoped  and  X-rayed  once  In  a  while.  The 
last  X-ray  was  taken  In  March  and  May. 
Haven't  been  examined  since  February  1944. 
Since  I  had  the  flare-up  I  have  been  running 
a  little  temperature  ever  since.  I  believe  I 
told  you  when  I  was  there  how  much  fluid 
that  had  been  taken  off  altogether.  Anyway 
I  had  2,400  cc.  taken  off  overseas  and  the  total 
aspirated  was  6,800  cc. 

"Well,  I  must  close  for  now.  and  if  you  wish 
to  know  more  about  me  before  I  leave  here, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  everything  In 
the  next  letter  So  I'm  hoping  and  trusting 
to  hear  from  you  very  soon. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"HaEOLD  W.  C.  SCHWrKBEET." 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Brueckner  to  Louis  I. 
Dublin  purports  to  read  as  follows: 

"Dear  Dr.  Dublin:  It  might  be  of  Interest 
to  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Harold  Schwlebert 
win  not  have  a  chance  of  coming  to  this  hos- 
pital for  removal  of  his  pleural  effusion. 

"He  died  July  2  of  apparently  cardiac  fail- 
ure and  cardiac  embarrassment  probably  be- 
cause of  severe  mediastinal  shift  caused  by 
effusion. 

'Sincerely  yours, 

"H.  H.  Brueckner,  M.  D., 

"Superintendent." 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  how  Dr.  Brueck- 
ner's  guess  at  the  diagnoses  In  a  patient  he 
never  saw  became  transformed  through  the 
skillful  pen  of  Mr.  Malsel  into  an  indis- 
putable fact.  But  we  already  know  that  the 
true  cause  of  young  Schwlebert's  death 
was  tuberculous  meningitis  and  not  cardiac 
failure  as  guessed  by  the  good  doctor  in  ab- 
sentia, c 

Now,  let  us  return  to  the  statement  in 
Schwlebert's  letter  to  Dr.  Brueckner:  "I 
had  a  flareup  about  3  weeks  ago  and  being 
sent  up  for  to  be  fluoroscoped  by  our  ward 
surgeon,  the  pneumo  doctor  refused  to  do  the 
fiuoroscoping  and  sent  back  a  sarcastic  note 
to  our  ward  surgeon,  who  Is  Captain  Knot." 
Dr,  W.  L.  Knott  took  over  the  care  of  patient 
Schwieber*  May  2,  1944.  On  May  9.  1944,  the 
patient  had  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature 
which  continued  to  May  12.  On  May  lo, 
1944,  Dr.  Knott  requested  a  fluoroscopic 
examination  of  Dr.  Schiffer.  Dr.  Schlffer  did 
not  make  the  fluoroscopic  examination  and 
forwarded  a  note  to  Dr.  Knott  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Dear  Bill:  I  am  not  on  the  TB  service, 
and  io  not  do  their  consultations.  I  do  not 
do  the  fluoroscopy  In  TB's  in  an  official 
capacity.  I  believe  the  procedure  commonly 
us<^  "  is  for  X-rays  to  be  taken." 

On  the  basis  of  Dr.  Schlffer's  note,  Dr, 
Knott  ordered  an  X-ray  of  the  chest  for  com- 


parison purposes  and  requested  that  the 
fiulH.  level  be  noted.  The  X-ray  was  taken 
and  showed  no  significant  change  In  the  left 
lung  as  contrasted  with  the  previous  X-ray 
taken  MarcL  30.  1944.  The  note  of  Dr.  Schlf- 
fer is  in  his  own  handwriting.  Is  not  sar- 
castic in  nature  and  was  only  Informative  to 
Dr.  Knott  as  to  the  established  procedure.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  to  the  committee  that 
Dr.  Knott  had  but  recently  been  assigned 
to  tl-e  Dayton  facility,  and  was  not  Inti- 
mately familiar  with  the  organization  and 
procsdures  followed  In  that  specific  facility. 

JAMES  H.  collier,  C-4  187670 

I  will  not  go  into  the  complete  history  of 
this  veteran  because  the  committee  has  al- 
ready been  furnished  a  brief  outlining  in 
chronological  order  all  the  pertinent  facts 
from  the  time  of  enlistment  in  the  Armt 
until  the  present  time.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Malsel  stated  regarding  the  Collier  case,  and 
opposite  each  allegation  the  Irrefutable  facts 
are  given: 


UAISEL 

1.  •••  •  •  En- 
tered Castle  Point  on 
December  28,  1943.  I 
was  examined  then, 
and  they  decided  I 
was  a  bed -rest  case. 
I  shouldn't  get  off 
the  bed  for  any  rea- 
son." 

2.  "The  next  time 
I  was  examined  was 
7  weeks  later — Feb- 
ruary 17. 1944.  Then 
a  medical  board  de- 
cided that  I  would 
require  a  lobectomy 
(the  cutting  away  of 
the  infected  lobe  of 
a  lung).  They  de- 
cided they  couldn't 
do  the  operation  for 
me.  I  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  the  fa- 
cility In  the  Bronx, 
In  New  York." 


3.  "So  they  handed 
me  my  valise  and 
told  me  to  get 
dressed.  They  didn't 
send  anyone  with 
me.  No  ambulance. 
I  took  a  taxi  to  the 
Beacon  station  and 
the  train  to  New 
York.  Then  I  took 
streetcars  to  the 
Bronx  and  walked 
through  the  hospital 
grounds  to  the  ad- 
mitting ofllce." 


4.  "When  I  got 
there  they  hadn't 
any  knowledge  of 
me.  My  papers 
hadn't  been  sent 
ahead.  No  one  knew 
that  I  was  on  'bed 
rest'  or  that  I  had  a 
pneumothorax.  It 
was  10  days  after  I 
got  there  that  I  fi- 
nally yelled  so  much 
that  they  refilled  my 
pneumothorax.  They 
made  me  go  to  meate 


facts 
1.  Physical  exami- 
nation, also  X-ray, 
December  29.  1943. 
Twenty  -  four  -  hour 
bed  patient  with 
bathroom  privileges 
In  wheel  chair. 


2.  Case  considered 
by  tuberculosis  sur- 
gical collapse  board, 
December  30,  1943 — 
2  days  after  admis- 
sion to  the  Castle 
Point  facility.  Dr. 
L.  R.  Davidson,  con- 
sultant in  thoracic 
surgery,  being  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  it 
was  decided  a  pneu- 
monectomy on  the 
left  was  the  advised 
procedure.  X-ray 
January  14,  1944 — 
17  days  after  admis- 
sion. Patient  did 
not  give  consent  for 
operation  until  Jan- 
uary 15.  1944. 

3.  Patient  taken 
from     Castle     Point 

facility  to  Beacon 
railway  station  In 
station  car;  taken 
from  New  York  rail- 
way station  to  Bronx 
facility  in  station 
car.  If  he  carried 
valise  from  hospital 
to  car  and  from  car 
to  station  it  was  be- 
cause he  elected  to 
do  so  contrary  to  the 
usual  procedure. 
Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration chauffeurs 
are  instructed  to 
render  this  service 
to  patients. 

4.  Bronx  facility 
fully  advised  of  Pa- 
tient Collier's  sched- 
uled arrival  and  con- 
dition before  he  left 
CasUe  Point  facility. 
Seen  promptly  by 
physician  upon  ar- 
rival. X-ray  ordered, 
given  complete  phys- 
ical examination  on 
the  following  day: 
transferred  on  sec- 
ond day  to  tubercu- 
losts  Wd,  placed  uA 
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and  wash  up  Just 
like  all  the  other 
walking  cases." 


5.  "Then,  when  the 
doctors  finally  got 
around  to  examin- 
ing me,  they  de- 
cided that  my  'good 
lung'  bad  gone  bad. 
Either  I  never  should 
have  been  sent  for 
the  operation  or  all 
the  traveling  and 
exercise  broke  down 

le  'good  lung.' 
They  told  me  that 
they  couldn't  oper- 
ate on  me  in  that 
condition.  So.  on 
March  25.  they  sent 
me  back  to  Castle 
Point — the  same  way 
I  was  sent  down — 
alone  and  toting  my 
own  valise." 


6  "Since  then  I've 
been  examined  only 
thre«  times:  The  day 
I  got  back  here,  on 
June  27,  and  on 
October  1.  The  doc- 
tors won't  tell  me 
what  my  trip  did  to 
me.  but  tome  of  the 
nurses  say  It  set  me 
back  at  least  six 
mouths." 
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tray  service  upon  ad- 
mission; given  pneu- 
mothorax reflU  third 
day  alter  admission; 
repeated  5  days  later 
and  repeated  again 
within  a  week.  On 
a4-bour  bed  rest 
from  January  26, 
date  of  admission, 
until  February  23, 
1944.  at  which  time 
he  was  placed  on  20- 
hour  bed  rest  due  to 
improved  condition, 
but  continued  on 
tray  service  until 
March  8,  when  he 
was  permitted  ward 
dining  room  privi- 
leges. 

5.  The  X-ray  of 
the  chest  taken  on 
December  29.  1943, 
showed  no  tubercu- 
lous involvement  of 
the  right  lung.  One 
month  later,  how- 
ever, on  January  26, 
1944,  the  X-ray  in- 
dicated a  small  area 
of  infiltration  in  the 
contra-lateral  side, 
particularly  in  the 
third  anterior  inter- 
costal space,  which 
caused  the  consult- 
ant in  thoracic  sur- 
gery (Dr.  L  R.  Da- 
vidson), who  had 
seen  the  patient  at 
Castle  Point  prior  to 
bis  transfer  to  the 
Bronx,  to  decide 
against  the  pneumo- 
nectomy which  he 
recommended  before 
the  transfer  of  the 
patient  to  the  Bronx 
facility.  On  transfer 
from  the  Bronx  fa- 
cility to  the  Castle 
Point  facility,  pa- 
tient Collier  was 
taken  from  Bronx 
facility  to  railroad 
ctatlon  In  car,  met 
at  railroad  station  in 
Beacon,  N.  Y.,  and 
taken  to  Castle  Point 
fadUty  In  station 
car. 

6.  Patient  Collier 
had  a  complete 
physical  examina- 
tion on  March  15, 
1944.  an  examina- 
tion of  the  chest  on 
May  31.  August  1, 
and  October  3,  1944. 
He  was  given  a  com- 
plete cardiac  exami- 
nation on  October 
23.  November  11,  De- 
cember 28.  1944,  and 
Jcuiuary  13,  1S45. 
He  was  also  seen  by 
the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  specialist 
in  consultation  May 
15.  May  30.  Novem- 
ber 25.  1944.  and 
January  22.  1945. 
The  Surgical  Collapse 
Board  reviewed  his 
case  March  16  and 
June  27.  1944.  and 
July  4.  1944.  at 
which  time  I>. 
Charles  W.  Lester. 
tb*     consultant     iu 
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1  horaclc         surgery, 
1  iso  reviewed  it.    His 
« ase   was    again    re- 
viewed  by  the  S\ir- 
I  ical  Collapse  Board 
i  leptember   26,    1944, 
'  irhen    left    thoroco- 
]  ilasty    was    recom- 
1  nended.     The  Chief 
<if  the  Surgical  Serv- 
ice examined  Collier 
October  14,  1944,  and 
]  eviewed     the     case 
ulth  the  consultant 
1  n    thoracic    surgery 
<n  October  17,   1944, 
)it    which    time    he 
'  voA     scheduled     for 
■  he     first     stage     of 
horocoplasty.        X- 
;  ays  were  made  June 
:;0.     September     21, 
<  October  23.  Novem- 
)er  8,  December  27, 
944.  January  9  and 
^'ebruary  4.  1945,  as 
veil     as     numerous 
aboratory  examina- 
;ions.     At   the  time 
I  Collier     was     trans- 
erred  to  the  Bronx 
acility  he  was  afe- 
arile.     The     medical 
itaff    at    the    Castle 
?olnt    facility    does 
lot     consider     that 
:he  train  trip  from 
Beacon  to  New  York 
It  an  elapse  of  time 
3f    approximately    1 
lour  and  20  minutes 
:ould    have    injured 
als  lung  in  any  way 
ar  caused  any  exten- 
sion of  his  tubercu- 
ous  condition.     The 
clinical  file  and  the 
staff  report  Indicate 
^ulte  favorable  prog- 
ress in  the  tubercu- 
ous     process     since 
fiis  return  to  Castle 
Point  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  three 
stages    of    thoroco- 
plasty.     The     ward 
surgeon's  notes  and 
nurse's  notes  reveal 
no  complaints  from 
patient  Collier  until 
ifter     his     marriage 
June   30,    1944.    and 
only   three   or   four 
Dainor       complaints 
rtnce      that      time, 
rhere  Is  nothing  to 
Indicate  any  neglect 
of    this    patient    at 
any  time  during  his 
period   of  hospitali- 
zation   In   Veterans' 
AdmlnLstratlon     fa- 
cilities.    Every   pro- 
cedure    In     connec- 
tion with  his  treat- 
ment   and    transfer 
to     and     from     the 
Bronx     facility     was 
carried  out. 

I  believe  the  committee  is  now  in  a  position 
to  Judge  the  entire  article  by  comparing  the 
statements  made  by  Mj 
above-mentioned  cases 
shown  from  the  offlclal  lecords  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  HDwever,  for  purposes 
of  the  record  we  shall  now  return  to  the  gen- 
eral statements,  some  iti  ilcized.  in  the  open- 
ing portion  of  Mr.  Iftiisef's  article: 

2.  "Yet  only  one  patieint  in  six  ever  leaves 
these  beautiful  building  i  as  'cxired.' " 
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Maisel  in  the  two 
with    the    facts    as 


3.  "Only  three  out  of  five  complete  their 
hospitalization  and  win  even  the  label  of 
'improved.'  The  rest  die  or  are  discharged 
as  'unimproved,'  or  run  away  to  enter  other 
hospitals  or  to  suffer  and  die  quietly  at 
home." 

The  term  "cured"  is  rather  loosely  used  by 
certain  uninformed  laymen  and  I  regret  to 
say  even  by  some  hospitals  and  physicians. 
In  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  a  pa- 
tient is  discharged  as  cured  only  when  the 
condition  for  which  he  had  been  treated  has 
actually  reached  that  stage.  Acute  diseases 
will  frequently  result  in  a  cure  after  hos- 
pitalization but  most  chronic  diseases  will 
actually  only  be  Improved.  This  is  especially 
true  of  tuberculosis  and  nervous  and  mental 
disabilities.  In  our  tuberculosis  hospitals,  if 
we  are  to  follow  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  classification,  no  patient  can  be 
discharged  as  even  apparently  cured  for  this 
requires  the  resumption  of  the  normal  activ- 
ity of  the  patient  for  a  2-year  period  under 
the  tisual  routine  of  life  without  any  consti- 
tutional symptoms  of  the  pulmonary  disease 
developing.  At  this  time  I  desire  to  Introduce 
into  the  record  a  copy  of  the  table  Domicil- 
iary and  Hospital  Discharges  of  United  States 
Veterans  Showing  Results  of  Hospital  Treat- 
ment and  T3rpe  of  Patient,  Fiscal  Year  1944. 

You  win  note  that  among  the  general  medi- 
cal and  surgical  cases  for  that  year  13.6  per- 
cent were  discharged  from  the  hospital  as 
cured,  58.2  percent  as  improved,  and  but  6.2 
percent  were  unimproved.  The  condition  on 
discharge  was  not  stated  In  15.7  percent,  and 
7.3  percent  died.  Regarding  the  neuropsy- 
chiatrlc  patients  discharged,  5.3  percent  were 
discharged  as  cured.  54  4  percent  as  improved. 
20.8  percent  as  unimproved,  and  6.8  percent 
died.  The  condition  on  discharge  was  not 
stated  in  12.7  percent.  Among  the  tubercu- 
lous patients  discharged  2.9  percent  were  ar- 
rested. 1.1  apparently  arrested,  1  percent 
quiescent,  28.7  p>ercent  showed  Improvement, 
and  28.5  percent  were  unimproved;  19.7  per- 
cent died,  while  the  condition  was  not  stated 
In  15.9  percent. 

Among  the  younger  veterans  of  World  War 
n  suffering  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  dis- 
charged during  the  fiscal  year  1944,  of  4,075 
patients  discharged  during  that  year  164,  or 
4  percent,  were  discharged  as  arrested:  88.  or 
2.2  percent,  were  discharged  apparently  ar- 
rested; 60,  or  1.5  percent,  were  discharged  as 
quiescent:  and  1.360.  or  33.4  percent,  were 
discharged  as  Improved. 

While  those  discharged  as  Improved  from 
our  hospitals  were  still  active  Insofar  as  their 
clinical  status  in  conformity  with  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  classification 
was  concerned,  approximately  70  percent  of 
them  had  a  negative  sputtim  at  time  of  dis- 
charge and  in  the  majority  of  Instances  these 
patients  were  also  free  of  constitutional 
symptoms.  In  many  State,  county,  and  pri- 
vate tuberculosis  institutions  a  patient  free 
of  constitutional  symptoms  and  with  sputum 
negative  lor  tubercle  bacilli  Is  discharged  as 
quiescent.  Among  the  younger  World  War 
n  veterans,  whose  average  age  Is  around  25 
years,  12  percent  were  discharged  as  arrested, 
apparently  arrested,  and  quiescent  during  the 
fiscal  year  1944,  while  In  the  group  of  vet- 
erans of  other  wars  and  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment, whose  average  age  was  about  52 
years,  over  6  percent  were  discharged  as  ar- 
rested, apparently  arrested,  and  quiescent 
Therefore,  actually  for  the  fiscal  year  1944. 
of  the  patients  discharged  alive,  almost  85 
percent  were  discharged  with  the  pulmonary 
condition  either  arrested,  apparently  ar- 
rested, quiescent,  or  improved. 

You  will  be  Interested  in  the  mortality 
rate  and  the  results  of  treatment  of  a  num- 
ber of  representative  State,  county,  and  mu- 
nicipal tuberculosis  hospitals,  several  of 
which  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Maisel  in  his 
article  as  practicing  first-class  medicine  "on 
the  other  side  of  town"  and  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  comparative  data,  one  with  an- 
other and  with  our  tuberculosis  hospitals,  I 
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desire  to  place  In  the  Record  a  comparative 
analysis  of  miscellaneous  data  on  non-Fed- 
eral tuberctilosls  hospitals  and  tuberculosis 
facilities  of  the  Veterans'  Administration." 
When  you  have  an  opportunity,  compare  our 
mortality  rate  of  19.7  percent  in  1944  with 
a  number  of  the  others.  (Explain  tuber- 
culosis mortality  rates  for  white  male  and 
female  and  nonwhlte  male  and  female  by 
age  groups  through  use  of  mortality  chart.) 

For  the  fiscal  year  1944,  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  discharged 
from  hospital  or  domiciliary  care,  8  percent 
of  the  World  War  I  patients  left  the  hospital 
against  medical  advice  or  absent  without  of- 
ficial leave.  For  the  World  War  II  group,  18 
percent  of  the  cases  left  the  hospital  in  this 
manner.  A  break-down  of  these  percentages 
Indicates  among  the  general  type  of  patients 
6  percent  of  the  World  War  I  group  and 
14  percent  of  the  World  War  II  group  had 
the  hospitalization  period  terminated  by  Ir- 
regular discharge.  In  the  neuropsychlatric 
type  of  veteran,  9  percent  of  the  World  War  I 
group  left  the  hospital  against  medical  ad- 
vice or  absent  without  official  leave,  while  20 
percent  of  the  World  War  II  group  were  so 
discharged.  In  the  tuberculosis  type  of  pa- 
tient, 35  percent  of  the  World  War  I  group  and 
52  percent  of  the  World  War  U  group  termi- 
nated their  hospitalization  either  against 
medical  advice  or  absent  without  official 
leave.  In  this  connection,  attention  Is  in- 
vited to  the  fact  that  except  under  unusual 
and  exceptional  circumstances  patients  from 
veterans'  hospitals  are  not  discharged  while 
active  cases  of  tuberculosis,  except  against 
medical  advice.  In  most  private  and  munic- 
ipal hospitals,  it  is  understood  that  dis- 
charges with  advice  are  made  In  active  cases 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  discharging  phy- 
sicians, such  type  of  discharge  is  Indicated 
and  Is  requested  by  the  patient.  It  Is  also 
understood  that  In  some  State  Institutions 
the  duration  of  hospitalization  is  limited, 
and  it  Is  necessary  to  discharge  patients 
with  advice  on  termination  of  the  limited 
period  of  hospitalization  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  emergency,  became 
cognizant  (as  was  observed  after  World  War 
I)  of  the  reaction  to  freedom  from  restraint 
following  release  from  the  military  and  naval 
services,  which  was  evidenced  by  the  high 
percentage  of  irregular  discharges  among  the 
younger  veterans  of  World  War  n,  partlc- 
cularly  the  tuberculosis  beneficiaries  when 
hospitalized  In  our  facilities  after  discharge 
from  the  armed  forces.  During  the  12- 
month  period  ending  June  30.  1942.  over  6f 
percent  of  the  first  300  discharges  of  World 
War  II  tuberculous  veterans  were  against 
medical  advice,  absent  without  offlclal  per- 
mission, or  for  disciplinary  reasons.  This  wpi 
a  matter  of  deep  concern.  An  intensifica- 
tion of  our  intramural  educational  program 
was  effected  and  a  resurvey  of  our  public- 
health  and  social-work  procedures  instituted. 
It  has  been  cur  experience  that,  in  those 
Spates  where  the  local  public-health  and 
welfare  agencies  are  more  efficiently  organ- 
ized and  the  cooperation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facilities  and  these  agencies 
more  effectively  applied,  the  handling  of  pa- 
tients who  Interrupt  their  treatment  while 
still  open  and  communicable  cases  does  not 
constitute  a  problem.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facilities  systematically  and  imme- 
diately report  persons  found  In  the  course 
of  out-patient  or  hospital  examinations  to 
have  tuberculosis,  and  persons  discharged 
with  active  tuberculosis  In  any  form, 
to  their  own  State  health  department  for 
transmission  to  the  appropriate  county 
health  department  in  the  case  of  State  resi- 
dents and  the  appropriate  State  health  de- 
partment in  the  case  of  nonresidents. 

Unfortunately,  many  States  have  indicated 
that  not  all  of  their  county  health  depart- 
ments   are   equipped   to   use   these   rejwrts 


to  advantage:  that  Is,  they  do  not  have  the 
personnel  or  funds  to  interpret  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  their  urgent  need  lor 
physical  examinations  or  to  offer  them  such, 
nor  can  they  maintain  supervision  of  vet- 
erans discharged  with  active  tuberculosis. 
Undoubtedly,  in  some  areas  the  tubercxilous 
veterans  living  at  home  are  regarded  as  the 
responsibility  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion solely.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
veterans,  whether  their  disabilities  are  serv- 
ice-connected or  non-service-connected,  are 
citizens  of  the  community  in  which  they  are 
resident,  and,  as  such,  eligible  and  entitled 
to  the  same  services  from  the  public  health 
department  as  other  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. They  should  likewise  be  amenable 
to  the  same  regulatory  restrictions  in  com- 
municable diseases  as  are  applied  to  non- 
veterans  by  the  local  public  health  authori- 
ties. Similar  measiu-es  to  insure  adherence 
to  health  regulations  should  be  Invoked  with 
recalcitrant  tuberculous  veterans  as  with 
other  citizens.  Every  effort  should  be  ex- 
pended to  impress  on  the  war  disabled,  suf- 
fering with  active  tuberctilosis,  the  necessity 
of  continuing  Indicated  medical  treatment 
until  maximum  benefit  has  been  attained. 

Those  hospitals  where  social  workers  have 
been  assigned  have  been  directed  to  supple- 
ment official  reports  with  requests  directed 
to  local  social  and  health  agencies  for  the 
prompt  examination  of  persons  who  may 
have  been  exposed  to  the  disease  and  prompt 
medical  and  social  supervision  of  patients 
who  have  been  discharged  with  active  tuber- 
culosis, with  a  view  to  encotiraging  rehos- 
pltallzatlon  of  the  latter  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Adequacy  of  the  private  social  case  work 
and  health  agencies  of  the  home  community 
to  which  the  Veterans'  Administration  social 
worker  can  turn,  which  are  in  a  position  to 
give  prompt  response  and  collaboration,  also 
greatly  facilitates  the  effective  meeting  of 
acute  social  problems  when  they  threaten 
to  force  the  patient  to  leave  the  hospital. 
Whatever  can  be  done  to  strengthen  such 
local  agencies  and  whatever  encouragement 
can  be  given  those  agencies  to  include  vet- 
erans among  the  groups  which  they  serve, 
will  permit  more  effective  service  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans  by  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion personnel. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  assisting  ma- 
terially and  cooperating  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  Veterans'  Admin'stration  in  im- 
pressing the  soldier  or  sailor  with  the  serious- 
ness of  his  tubercvilous  disease  and  the  neces- 
sity for  early  definitive  treatment.  Medical 
officers  of  the  military  and  naval  services  have 
been  instructed  by  their  respective  Surgeons 
General  to  use  the  weeks  pending  separation 
from  the  service  as  a  period  of  essential  edu- 
cation to  the  soldier  or  sailor.  The  necessity 
for  continued  treatment  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  on  his  transfer  there 
after  discharge  from  the  service  until  a  com- 
plete arrest  of  the  disease  is  attained,  is  being 
impressed  upon  the  discharged  service  man 
or  woman. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  rendered  effective  assistance  and,  at  Its 
recent  conference  of  State  health  officers, 
presented  the  subject  of  the  adequacy  of  re- 
porting methods  as  it  relates  to  tuberculous 
veterans  as  one  of  the  major  topics  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  American  Legion  has  actively  em- 
barked upon  an  educational  campaign 
among  Its  own  members  and  members  of  its 
auxiliary,  to  engender  an  Intelligent  and 
sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of 
ex-service  men  and  women  In  the  problems 
of  the  tuberculous  veteran.  Service  officers 
of  the  Legion  and  Interested  workers  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  receive  instruc- 
tion on  tuberculosis  and  its  control.  The 
American  Legion,  early  In  Its  campaign,  so- 
licited  the   expert   advice   of   the  National 


Tuberculosis  Association  in  formulating  its 
program  and  in  securing  closer  cooperatloa 
with  State  and  local  health  authorities. 

Other  ex-service  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals Interested  in  tuberculosis  control 
have  contributed  their  share  In  the  awaken- 
ing of  an  awareness  to  the  need  for  concerted 
action.  It  is  believed  some  results  are  dis- 
cernible. During  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1943,  1,311  World  War  II  tuber- 
culous veterans  were  discharged  from  all  hos- 
pitals. 61  percent  without  the  consent  of  the 
physician.  During  the  fiscal  year  1944,  this 
irregular  discharge  rate  had  dropped  to  52 
percent  of  all  discharges  of  World  War  II 
veterans  and  it  has  further  declined  until  by 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1944  (December 
31,  1944),  the  irregular  discharges  among 
these  veterans  of  World  War  II  had  fallen 
to  41  percent  of  all  discharges. 

The  educational  program  actively  under 
way  in  oiu*  facilities  includes  individual  In- 
struction, group  teaching,  radio  talks,  mo- 
tion-picture demonstrations,  display  of 
posters,  distribution  of  books  and  other  ma- 
terial dealing  with  tuberculosis,  written  for 
patients;  a  question  box  with  periodic  an- 
swers by  radio,  round-table  discussions,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  reading  of  pam- 
phlets and  leaflets  from  the  National  Tuber- 
culosis Association,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  and  other  organizations.  The 
more  popular  methods  are  alternated  with 
those  less  popular  In  a  well-planned  program 
so  as  to  provide  diversification  and  relieve 
the  monotony  of  long-continued  and  some- 
times stereotyped  routine  programs  which 
often  become  ineffective,  notwithstanding  a 
popular  Introduction.  Informal  talks  to 
small  groups  of  patients  by  the  physician, 
participated  in  by  the  social  worker,  with 
encouragement  of  questions  about  the 
disease.  Its  nature,  course,  and  treatment, 
the  meaning  of  the  symptoms,  the  preven- 
tion of  its  spread,  and  the  bringing  out  of 
misconceptions  about  It  harbored  by  the 
patients,  have  proven  worth  while.  Visiting 
relatives  have  been  Invited  to  participate  at 
some  stations  or  separata  talks  are  given 
them. 

4.  "Doctors,  so  overloaded  that  they  could 
give  the  average  patient  only  7  minutes'  at- 
tention a  week.  Not  7  minutes  a  day.  mind 
you — 7  minutes  a  week." 

No  two  patients  in  a  hospital  require  the 
same  amount  of  daily  attention  by  the  physi- 
cian attending  his  case.  Many  cases,  particu- 
larly those  who  are  seriously  or  critically  ill, 
may  occupy  hours  dally  of  the  physician's 
time,  while  the  chronic  case  who  is  conva- 
lescing satisfactorily  may  require  less  than  a 
minute  of  a  physician's  time  during  the  day. 
A  patient  undergoing  operative  procedure 
under  general  or  spinal  anesthesia  requires 
In  otir  hospitals  the  time  of  not  less  than 
three  physicians  for  from  an  hour  to  several 
hours,  depending  on  the  nature  and  sericrus- 
ness  of  the  operation.  Many  hours  a  day  are 
spent  by  physicians  studying  the  X-ray  and 
laboratory  findings,  reviewing  temperature 
charts  and  the  observation  notations  of 
nurses  and  auxiliary  workers  concerning  the 
Individual  patient — time  not  spent  In  actual 
contact  with  the  patient  but  decidedly  in  the 
Interest  of  the  patient  and  his  condition  in 
the  clinics,  laboratories,  and  wards  of  the 
hospital.  Nor  does  Mr.  Maisel  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  a  physician  spends  all  of  each 
24  hours  with  or  at  the  call  of  his  patients. 
Or  that  even  while  shaving  In  the  morning, 
sitting  at  meals,  or  attending  church  or  the 
theater  the  symptomatology  of  his  patients 
Is  constantly  in  his  thoughts  and  he  is  sub- 
consciously cataloging  the  diagnoses  and  out- 
lining the  treatment  he  proposes  to  follow. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  at  some  highly  repu- 
table civilian  hospitals,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration requires  its  physicians  to  see  every 
patient  at  least  once  daily.  There  has  been 
no  change  In  this  established  practice  and 
an  analysis  made  at  otu-  tuberculosis  hospitals 
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In  the  last  few  weeks  demonstrates  that  the 
physicians  are  averaging  from  30  minutes  to 
2  hours  weekly  with  each  patient  assigned 
to  their  care. 

5.  "Foiind  nurses  so  negligent  that  they 
did  not  even  bother  to  wash  their  hands 
after  examining  one  patient  with  a  conta- 
gious diseaae  and  before  turning  to  another." 

Perhaps  this  allegation  can  best  be  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  the  manager  of  one  of 
our  facilities: 

"He  (Maisel)  speaks  of  negligent  nurses. 
Now  nurses  being  what  they  are — Just  hu- 
man beings — I  can  conceive  of  some  of  them 
being  as  dumb  as  Mr.  Maisel  charges  them 
with  being,  but  I  have  never  known  such, 
nor  do  we  have  any  of  that  kind  at  this 
facility.  Of  course,  their  efDclency  varies. 
as  does  the  efficiency  in  any  other  grcup 
of  employees  of  a  similar  number.  My  ob- 
servation, over  a  period  of  several  years,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  an  unusually  high  type  of 
nurses." 

The  allegation  of  Mr.  Maisel  is  so  funda- 
mentally A  variance  with  the  training  of  a 
nurse  and  the  necessity  of  these  practices 
for  her  own  protection  that  It  warrants  no 
serious  consideration. 

6.  "A  minority— devoted  to  their  patients 
and  doing  their  very  best,  but  so  overloaded 
with  work  and  so  hog-tied  by  adminisua- 
tlve  restrictions  that  they  freely  confessed 
their  beet  could  not  possibly  be  good  enough." 

Concerning  administrative  restrlctiorxs,  it 
U  admitted  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion physician  has  to  do  far  more  paper  work 
than  the  average  physician  in  civilian  hos- 
pital*, but  there  is  for  consideration  the  fact 
that  every  Veterans'  Administration  patient 
Is  not  only  a  medical  problem  but  is  poten- 
tially at  least  a  prospective  beneficiary  of 
monetary  consideration  through  pension, 
compensation.  Insurance,  etc..  offered  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  For  this  reason 
reports  and  records  are  of  necessity  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  complete  than  those 
usually  kept  in  nonveterans  hospitals.  All 
of  OUT  hospitals  are  sxirveyed  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons  for  recognition  by  that 
college.  All  are  recognized.  There  has  been 
no  indication  from  the  surveys  conducted 
by  the  college  that  the  records  maintained 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  too  volu- 
minous. 

7.  "Pound  many  doctors  who  could  hold 
no  position  in  any  well-run  hospital:  Cyni- 
cal men  who  Joked  to  me  about  their  pa- 
tients' miseries:  incompetent  men  who  re- 
jected, offhand,  every  modem  advance  in 
medicine." 

Let  us  examine  the  qualifications  of  the 
staffs  of  one  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
hospitals;  and  since  one  with  the  knowledge 
of  hospitals  attained  by  Mr.  Maisel  might 
suggest  that  the  staffs  by  the  smaller  hos- 
pitals are  less  qiuOifled  than  those  in  the 
larger  hospitals,  we  will  choose  the  smaller 
hospitals. 

Fort  Bayard.  N.  Mex.,  305-bed  tuberculosis 
hospital : 

Lt.  Col.  A.  O  Walker.  M  C,  manager:  Grad- 
tiate  M.  D.  University  of  Colorado.  Special- 
ized in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  Gov- 
ernment hospitals  Including  United  States 
Army  hospitals.  United  States  Public  Health 
Ssrvlce  hospitals,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hc^ltals  for  the  past  25  years,  20  of 
Which  have  been  as  a  hospital  administrator. 

Lt.  Col.  W.  C.  Nalty,  M.  C.  clinical  director: 
Is  a  graduate  of  Crelghton  University;  Is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians. 
Has  been  a  specialist  in  tuberculosis  engaged 
In  tuberculosis  work  exclusively  for  16  years 
and  has  held  the  position  of  chief  of  medical 
service,  and.  or,  clinical  director  for  the  past 
<J  years. 

Maj.  C.  C.  Keeler,  M.  C.  chief  of  surgical 
service:  Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons  (for  the  past  15  years),  and  has 
been  a  surgeon  performing  major  surgical 
operations  for  the  past  25  years,  in  United 
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states  Army,  United  Sljates  Public  Health 
Service,  and  Veterans'  i  idminlstratlon  hos- 
pitals for  the  past  28  ye«rs.  Frequent  post- 
graduate work  and  visitaj  to  the  Mayo  Clinic 
at  Rochester.  Minn.,  ha^  kept  him  abreast 
of  all  current  surgical  prc^edure. 

MaJ.  Harry  Lazar,  M.  JC.  chief,  reception 
service:  Is  a  graduate  of  Lewis  Institute  in 
Chicago,  m.,  with  a  B.  a.  degree;  University 
of  niinoLs  School  of  Meflicine.  He  held  an 
internship  in  Cook  Coun^  Hospital,  Chicago, 
HI.,  and  since  completicii  of  his  Internship 
has  been  on  duty  as  a  medical  officer  In  the 
United  States  Army  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  (irps  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

MaJ.  Joseph  Zausner.  |m.  C,  pathologist: 
Is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vienna 
Medical  School,  1936. 
New  York  City  Cancer  Ii 
and  Brooklyn  Cancer  Ir 
ternsh'p  in  surgery.  U^ 
Health  Service  hospital:  2  years  rotating  In- 
ternship at  United  States  Penitentiary  Hos- 
pital, Atlanta,  Ga.,  an^  2  years  assistant 
sturgeon  in  charge  of  general  medicine  at 
States    Penitentiary    Hospital, 

M.  C.  chief   of 


lad  a  residency  at 
Btltute  and  Hospital 
Btitute:  2  years  in- 
cited   States   Public 


the    United 
Atlanta.  Oa. 

Capt.  William  H. 
tuberculosis  service  and!  roentgenologist;  Is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Indiana.  1936: 
Internship  Baltimore  J  Marine  Hoepltal 
(United  States  Public  Health  Service):  resi- 
dent physician  Indiana  State  Sanatorium. 
Has  done  tuberculosis  wtrk  as  a  specialist  In 
tuberculoels  since  that  time,  except  for  1 
year  at  which  time  he  had  recognized  resi- 
dency in  radiology  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Capt.  Henry  L.  Dorfmafin.  M.  C:  Is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  t)f  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land; served  internships  bt  Harlem  and  Broad 
Street  Hoepitals.  New  ^ork  City;  resident 
pathologist  at  Sea  Vlewj  Hoepltal:  also  resi- 
dent In  chest  diseases  at  that  hospital,  then 
did  private  practice  untB  time  of  entry  Into 
the  United  States  ArmyJ  during  which  time 
he  was  associate  physiclatn  In  charge  of  chest 
at  Stuyvesant  Polyclinic' Hospital.  New  York 
City:  chief  of  the  tuberculosis  clinic  at 
Gouvemeur  Hospital;  clinical  assistant  visit- 
ing In  chest  at  Mount  Blnai  Hoepltal,  New 
York  City,  and  a  mera|)er  of  the  thoracic 
grcup  at  that  hospital,  ate  well  as  consulUnt 
physician  in  diseases  of  { the  chest  at  Man- 
hattan General  Hospital  and  also  held  the 
rank  of  attending  physidian  at  that  hospital 
with  his  own  service.  Also,  served  on  the 
staff  of  Sea  View  Hosp^al  as  associate  at- 
tending physician  and  ajmember  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  in  charge  of  pneu- 
mothorax therapy.  He  [is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  College  of  Ch^t  Physicians  and  a 
fellow  of  the  Trudeau  Society  and  was  rated 
by  the  Naw  York  State  Compensation  Board 
as  specialist  in  tuberculcpls. 

Capt.  Harold  Klein,  >|.  C,  neuropeychla- 
trlst:  He  Is  a  diplomat^  of  National  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  a|nd  a  fellow  of  the 
Psychiatric  Association.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and 
prior  to  entry  on  duty  la  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, between  tie  years  of  1937  and 
1941  had  training  in  various  internships  and 
residencies  in  pediatrics  and  commtinicable 
diseases. 

Capt.  George  L.  Marbry ,  M.  C,  eye.  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  speciallet :  H(  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  B.  A.  degree  in  1937 
and  M.  D.  in  1939;  had  1  years  internship 
at  the  University  of  \  Wisconsin.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  Wisconsin  Medical  iissoclation.  He  was 
engaged  In  general  prac;lce  of  medicine  for 
2  years  and  had  special  jtraining  In  eye,  ear. 
nose,  and  throat  work-4ophlhalmology  and 
otolaryngology,  under  tpe  auspices  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

First  Lt.  Gerhard  S.  Wlckler.  M.  C:  He  la 


a  graduate  of  the  Med  lea 
verslty  of  Berlin;    served 


year.    After  that  held  po  sition.-s  as  a  resident 


Pactilty  of  the  Uni- 
an  Internship  of  1 


physician,  senior  resident  and  assistant  di- 
rector in  various  hospitals  In  Germany,  de- 
voted to  specialized  training  in  gynecology 
and  obstetrics.  For  4  years  held  a  position 
as  a  resident  of  the  Jewish  Consumptives' 
Relief  Society,  during  which  time  a  thorough 
familiarization  with  the  diseases  of  the  chest, 
especially  tuberculosis,  was  achieved:  also,  the 
technique  of  penumothorax  treatment,  as- 
pirations, and  so  forth.  After  this  and  until 
Induction  Into  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  time 
was  spent  in  practice  of  general  medicine. 

Capt.  Albert  Morene,  D.  C,  chief  dental 
officer:  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  North  Pacific 
Dental  College  with  degree  of  D.  M.  D.  1923. 
Was  In  the  private  practice  of  dentistry  from 
1924  to  1934.  Since  1935  he  has  been  on  duty 
In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities. 

White  River  Junction.  Vt.,  188-bed  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospital: 

The  chief  medical  officer  was  In  the  United 
SUtes  Public  Health  Service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  I  and  has  been  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  some  of  its  pred- 
ecessors ever  since.  He  was  for  many  years 
chief  of  the  medical  service  at  the  Bronx 
and.  according  to  my  information.  Is  thor- 
oughly qualified  medically  and  from  my  own 
personal  observation  Is  a  tlrelees  worker  and 
constantly  Interested  In  the  welfare  and 
treatment  of  the  patlenU  in  this  hospital. 
The  chief  of  the  surgical  service,  MaJ.  Philip 
Cooper,  is  a  fellow  in  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons.  MaJ.  Hsrry  Warshawsky,  chief 
ot  the  medical  service,  has  a  certificate  from 
the  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine,  is 
an  associate  In  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. MaJ.  Leo  Blrnbaum,  chief  of  the  out- 
patient hnd  reception  service,  Is  a  diplomat© 
In  psychiatry  of  the  American  Board  of 
Neurology  and  Psychiatry.  Capt.  Jonas 
Weissberg,  who  is  In  the  medical  service  and 
also  Is  the  pathologist  and  roentgenologist. 
Is  a  diplomats  of  the  American  Board  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  and  Cardlo  Vascular  Disease. 
He  is  also  a  fellow  in  the  American  Medical 
Association. 

Canandalgua,  N.  Y.,  1,435-bed  neuropsychi- 
atric  hospital  : 

Capt.  A.  P.  Constantlne,  M.  C:  Holds  mas- 
ter of  arts  and  doctor  of  medicine  degrees; 
has  a  Uceuse  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery 
in  Texas  and  New  York.  Member  of  county 
and  otate  medical  societies  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association;  is 
certified  as  a  qualified  psychiatrist  and  is  a 
member  of  American  Psychiatric  Association. 
Held  membership  in  the  Colorado  Neurologi- 
cal Society,  the  American  Soviet  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  American  Association  for  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Has  served  over  3 
years  in  large  mental  hospitals.  2  years  of 
which  in  a  New  York  State  hospital,  which 
is  approved  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  training  in  psychiatry,  in  addition 
to  a  year  of  rotating  internship;  also  served 
on  the  staff  bf  Neurological  Institute;  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic.  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medi- 
cal Center,  New  York.  Was  in  charge  of  a 
large  service  of  about  6(X)  patients,  adminis- 
tered electro-shcKk  therapy  ard  other  forms 
of  therapies,  and  served  on  a  child -guidance 
clinic. 

Donald  F.  Mueller.  M.  D.:  B.  A.  degree. 
University  of  Iowa.  1932;  M.  D.  degree.  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  1936;  licensed  to  practice 
medicine  in  State  of  Iowa,  1937;  rotating  In- 
ternship for  12  months,  1936-37,  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital.  Evanston,  111  :  house  physician, 
St.  Francis  Hospital,  Freeport.  111..  1937-1938; 
resident  physician,  Decatur  and  Macon  Coun- 
ty Hospital.  Decatvir,  111.,  mixed  residency.  10 
months;  assistant  to  general  practitioner  in 
Iowa  for  9  months;  staff  physician.  Fort 
Wayne  State  school.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  No- 
vember 1939-January  1941;  commissioned  in 
Indiana  National  Guard  December  1940:  p<iSt- 
graduate  instruction  in  obstetrics.  Chicago 
Maternity  Center,  Chicago,  111.,  January-M-ty 
1942. 

Capt.  Frederick  S.  Panno.  M.  C:  Received 
moderate  training  in  tuberculosis  under  the 
supervision  of  expert  authorities,  and  received 


the  degree  of  doctor  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery at  the  Royal  University  of  Naples;  in- 
terned at  the  International  Medical  Center, 
New  York  City;  completed  an  18  months 
rotating  internship  at  the  Columbus  Hospital 
In  New  York  City  and  following  that  became 
an  assistant  clinic  physician;  later  resident 
at  the  New  York  City  Farm  Colony  Hospital 
and  later  contract  surgeon  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  stationed  in  Louisiana; 
trained  at  Veterans'  Administration,  Aspin- 
wall  Pa.,  part  of  which  time  was  spent  on 
tuberculosis  ward,  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period  was  sent  to  Veterans'  Administration, 
Bedford,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  9  months 
under  the  supervision  of  well-tra!ned  psy- 
chiatrists; transferred  to  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, Canandalgua.  N.  Y..  In  1942. 

Capt.  B.  Bobowlse,  M.  C:  Graduated  from 
the  Loyola  University  School  of  Medicine. 
Chicago.  111.,  and  then  served  a  rotating  in- 
ternship at  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital In  Washington,  D.  C;  following  this 
worked  as  a  resident  physician  In  a  south- 
ern hospital  for  2  years  and  then  accepted 
a  position  as  a  physician  in  a  State  mental 
institution  and  in  conjunction  with  this 
jjositlon  gave  time  as  clinical  Instructor  In 
psychiatry  and  neurology  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Vlrc'lnia,  Richmond,  Va.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1942  became  associated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

First  Lt.  Julius  Cinder.  M.  C:  Graduate  of 
the  University  of  Texas  with  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  graduating  summa  cum  laude:  follow- 
ing this  attended  the  Anderson  College  of 
Medicine,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  received 
the  equivalent  to  the  M.  D.  degree;  passed 
the  State  Board  Examlnatlom  of  New  York 
State  and  served  a  rotating  general  intern- 
ship at  the  Morrlsannla  General  Hospital  of 
New  York  City  for  15  months;  thereafter 
entered  private  practice  of  medicine  and  at- 
tended a  post-graduate  course  in  allergy  at 
Stuyvesant  Polyclinic  and  Goaverneur  Hos- 
pitals: was  a  member  of  the  niedical  staff  of 
Gouvemeur  Hospital  in  clinical  allergy,  also  a 
member  of  the  Associated  Allergy  Clinics  of 
Greater  New  York;  subsequent 'y  entered  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  was  given  a 
course  of  training  at  the  Fac  lity  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

First  Lt.  Samuel  Wolfe  Doskcf.  M.  C:  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama.  A.  B  ;  University  of 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  M.  D.,  ranked  second 
In  class:  received  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine and  surgery  In  New  York  State  In 
1935;  rotating  general  internship  at  Meadow- 
brook  Hospital,  Hempstead,  L.  I.;  resident  in 
pathology  at  Meadowbrook  Hotpital,  Hemp- 
stead, L.  I  :  autopsy  and  cancer  work  stressed 
in  association  with  members  o:  staff  of  Me- 
morial Hospital,  New  York  City;  private  prac- 
tice for  7  years;  assistant  physician  in  allergy 
at  Queens  General  Hospital,  Jamaica,  L.  I.; 
member  of  staff  of  Queens  General  Hospital. 
Parsons  Hospital,  and  entered  Army  on  De- 
cember 26,  1944. 

First  Lt.  M,  Zelman,  M.  C:  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, Baltimore,  Md..  A.  B.  degree:  New  York 
Medical  College.  Flower  Fifth  Avenue  Hos- 
pital, New  York.  N.  Y.,  M.  D.  degree;  rotating 
Internship.  Harlem  Hospital,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
surgical  residency.  Michael  R>Kse  Hospital, 
Chicago.  111.;  surgical  residency,  Mount  Slnal 
Hospital.  Cleveland.  Ohio:  surgical  residency, 
Beth  El  Hospital.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

These  staffs  are  representative  of  the  phy- 
sicians in  the  various  Veteraia)>'  Administra- 
tion hospitals.  At  a  later  date  the  qualifi- 
cations of  every  physician  a&^lgned  to  the 
Medical  and  Hospital  Service  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  made  available 
to  the  committee. 

8.  "Seen  desperately  sick  veterans  served 
food  so  cold  that  It  would  be  Indignantly  re- 
jected In  the  worst  Bowery  flcphotise." 

Mr.  Maisel  in  his  article  made  some  com- 
ment about  the  food  at  the  Castle  Point  fa- 
cility, and  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  basing 
his  opinion  principally  on  observations  made 


on  a  visit  to  that  station.  I  have  previously 
brought  to  your  attention  the  menu  at  the 
Castle  Point  facility  on  the  date  of  Mr.  Mal- 
sel's  visit:  also  the  report  of  Dr.  Pattison,  who 
visited  the  facility  on  March  9.  1945.  The 
total  patient  census  of  the  Castle  Point  fa- 
cility on  March  17,  1945.  was  632.  Every 
patient  in  the  hospital  on  that  date  was  con- 
tacted by  the  manager  and  requested  to  sub- 
mit any  complaints  concerning  th-*  food  or 
treatment  being  received.  Of  this  number 
about  5  percent  indicated  that  either  the 
temperature  of  the  food,  character  of  the 
menu,  or  the  method  of  preparation  was  not 
to  their  liking. 

Continuous  effort  has  been  made  over  a 
period  of  months  to  overcome  any  possible 
complaint  of  lukewarm  or  cold  food  at  Castle 
Point.  At  the  time  the  subsistence  super- 
visor from  central  office  visited  the  station, 
when  the  centralized  tray  service  was  insti- 
tuted, she  made  various  suggestions  that 
have  been  quite  rigidly  adhered  to.  The 
tray  carts  are  heated  for  45  minutes  prior  to 
the  Insertion  of  the  set-up  tray.  At  her  sug- 
gestion small  amounts  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  placed  in  the  serving  units  at  one 
time.  The  remainder  of  the  meat  and  vege- 
tables Is  kept  hot  on  the  ranges.  As  the 
meat  and  vegetables  In  the  serving  units  are 
depleted  by  the  settli-g  up  of  the  trays  addi- 
tional small  amounts  are  placed  in  the 
serving  units  from  the  heated  vegetables  and 
meats  on  the  ranges.  The  time  consumed  in 
setting  up  the  trays  and  placing  the  heated 
aluminum  covers  over  the  plates  is  very  small 
and  the  heated  tray  is  placed  in  the  heated 
conveyor.  In  timing  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  the  main  kitchen  in  setting  up  all 
trays  for  delivery  to  all  wards  it  is  found 
that  the  time  varies  from  45  minutes  to 
1  hour  depending  on  the  type  of  meals  served 
and  the  number  of  different  articles  that 
are  placed  on  the  tray.  As  of  March  17,  1945, 
414  patients  are  fed  by  tray  service,  which 
would  mean  that  the  rate  of  delivery  of  trays 
from  the  serving  line  to  the  tray  carriers 
should  vary  from  6.7  to  9.4  per  minute.  The 
heated  conveyors  are  immediately  taken  to 
the  wards  and  the  trays  delivered  to  the 
patients. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Maisel  visited  Castle  Point 
conditions  in  the  dietetic  department  were 
not  satisfactory  However,  the  unsatisfactory 
conditions  at  Castle  Point  at  that  time  did 
not  obtain  through  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities.  This  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
more  fully  later  on. 

9.  "Seen  those  same  veterans  charged  un- 
conscionably high  prices  by  racketeering 
concessionaires,  permitted  to  operate  within 
the  hospitals  by  complacent  superintend- 
ents." 

At  the  majority  of  our  hospitals  there  Is  a 
patient's  supply  store  or  canteen  operated  by 
a  private  concessionaire  on  contract  for  the 
space  used.  Prices  for  all  articles  are  posted 
and  approved  by  the  manager  of  the  Indi- 
vidual facility.  These  concessions  are  subject 
to  the  price  ceilings  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  none  are  In  excess  of  these 
celling  prices.  There  have  been  and  still  are 
some  individuals  who  complain  from  time  to 
time  about  the  prices  charged  for  certain 
articles  and  some  patients  have  claimed  that 
they  are  excessive.  However,  the  concession- 
aire Is  not  always  able  to  compete  with  chain- 
store  prices  on  certain  articles  at  certain 
times,  yet  prices  compare  favorably  with  those 
charged  in  individually  owned  stores  In  the 
locality  and  in  many  Instances  the  prices 
charged  for  articles  are  below  those  charged 
in  local  stores. 

It  is  assumed  Mr.  Malsel's  allegations  con- 
cerning concessions  are  wholly  founded  upon 
conditions  he  found  at  Castle  Point.  At  that 
time  the  Veterans'  Administration  had  ex- 
perienced diffictilty  with  the  operation  of  the 
station  canteen  and  had  been  unable  to  ne- 
gotiate a  contract  with  a  satisfactory  person 
for  operation  of  the  canteen.  The  manager 
reported  on  May  8,  1944.  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced considerable  trouble  In  the  operation 


of  the  canteen;  that  many  complaints  had 
been  received  from  patients  and  organiza- 
tions, and  as  a  result  of  these  complaints  he 
appointed  a  board  of  investigation  to  make 
a  thorough  unbiased  inquiry  into  conditions 
in  the  canteen;  that  the  board  appointed 
found  that  strict  sanitation  had  not  been 
maintained  In  the  canteen  and  that  a  rea- 
sonable effort  had  not  been  made  to  protect 
food  from  contamination;  that  the  place, 
particularly  the  kitchen  and  appurtenances, 
were  In  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and 
these  conditions  had  t>een  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  concessionaire  on  several 
occasions  by  the  manager,  ana  that  In  view 
of  the  findings  of  the  board  he  recommended 
Immediate  cancellation  of  the  contract.  A 
central  office  investigation  was  conducted. 
It  disclosed  that  the  operation  of  the  canteen 
had  been  very  unsatisfactory  and  that  the 
concessionaire  was  not  a  desirable  person 
to  operate  It. 

Following  the  investigation  more  trouble 
was  experienced  in  finding  persons  interested 
in  bidding  for  the  contract  and  about  this 
time  It  was  decided  to  recondition  the  apace 
used  for  the  concession  and  this  further  de- 
layed making  a  contract.  However,  on  com- 
pletion of  the  reconditioning  of  this  space 
a  satisfactory  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
George  Alley  and,  according  to  the  man- 
ager's reports,  there  have  been  no  complaints 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  canteen 
since  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alley. 

10.  "Seen  men  denied  aurgery  they  needed, 
denied  modern  treatments  that  could  have 
cured  them — and  even  sneered  at  by  officials 
for  presuming  to  ask  for  these  things." 

The  charge  that  patients  are  denied  sur- 
gical and  other  treatments  that  they  need  is 
one  which  should  be  further  explained  by  the 
author  of  the  article.  So  far  as  is  known  no 
patient  has  been  denied  surgery  or  other 
treatment  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
staff,  should  be  instituted.  Occasionally  a 
patient  is  desirous  of  obtaining  surgical 
treatment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physicians  and  sugeon.  is  contraindicated 
in  his  case.  This  is  especially  true  among 
general  cases  who  are  requesting  surgical 
Interference  in  gastrointestinal  conditions  of 
purely  functional  origin  and  In  occasional 
nose  and  throat  cases.  It  is  certainly  a  func- 
tion of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  to  de- 
cide on  the  necessity  of  operation  and  it  is 
extremely  Injudiclotis  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion simply  because  a  patient  thinks  he 
would  like  to  have  one  performed.  No  pa- 
tient is  qualified  to  make  such  a  decision 
for  himself.  It  Is  fully  a  matter  for  the  de- 
cision of  qualified  medical  personnel.  It  is 
our  experience  that  instead  of  being  denied 
surgical  treatment  many  patients  refuse  to 
submit  to  surgical  treatment  which  Is 
recommended  and  definitely  Indicated. 

At  this  time  it  might  be  well  to  point  out 
to  the  committee  that  with  the  case  of  patient 
Collier  at  the  Castle  Point  facility,  where 
surgery  was  considered  for  unilateral  far  ad- 
vanced pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  mind  a 
pneumonectomy  or  lobectomy  Is  a  serlotis 
surgical  operation  recjuiring  the  skill  of  a 
thoracic  surgeon  of  many  years'  experience. 
The  Indications  for  tliese  operations  in  tu- 
berculosis are  specific  and  few,  and  for  de- 
termination require  a  careful  study  of  serial 
chest  X-ray  films.  If  there  Is  any  spread  of 
the  tuberculosis  to  the  other  side  the  opera- 
tion is  contraindicated  for  the  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  pneumonectomy  or  lobectomy  \s 
not  met.  1.  e.,  removal  of  the  infected  lung 
before  there  is  a  spread  to  the  contralateral 
side. 

11.  "Gone  to  the  other  side  of  a  town  and 
entered  a  State  or  county  hospital  Just  as 
tied  down  by  Government  restrictions.  Just 
as  hard  up  under  a  labor  shortage.  Yet  In 
these  places,  run  at  far  lower  cost.  I  have 
found  real  doctors  practicing  real  medicine. 
I  have  found  lower  death  rates,  higher  cur« 
rate,  and  smiling,  hopeful,  happy  patlento." 

I  hope  this  committee  will  seek  evidence 
beyond    my    testimony   on   this   subject   by 
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visiting  as  many  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  State,  county,  and  municipal 
bocspitals  as  necessary  in  order  to  compare 
the  service  of  the  latter  with  the  former.  I 
do  not  propose  to  criticize  the  excellent  serv- 
ice being  rendered  In  any  State,  county  or 
municipal  hospital.  I  merely  want  to  point 
cut  to  you  that  frequently  they  all  do  not 
have  the  facilities  nor  the  funds  to  render 
the  treatment  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion can  give.  If  you  will  again  refer  to  the 
table  on  "Comparative  Analysis  of  Miscella- 
neous Data  of  New  Federal  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pitals and  Tuberculosis  Hospitals  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration"  which  I  introduced 
Into  the  record  some  minutes  ago  you  will 
note  that  several  county  and  State  hospitals 
which  Mr.  Maisel  stated  were  practicing  flrst- 
class  medicine  appear  on  that  chart.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Worcester  County,  Mass., 
sanatorium;  the  Jefferson  County  sana- 
torium at  Beaumont.  Tex.:  Glen  Lake  in 
Minnesota;  and  the  New  York  group  of  hos- 
pitals. Compare  If  you  will  the  death  rates, 
the  ratio  of  personnel  to  patients,  the  raw 
food  and  per  diem  costs  and  the  ultimate 
treatment  results  of  the  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals Il8t«d,  which  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  entire  country,  with  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration hospitals  and  I  believe  your  critical 
analysis  will  show  that  our  hospitals  com- 
pere favorably  with  the  county.  State  and 
mtinlcipal  hospitals  on  "the  other  side  of 
town." 

14  to  20.  "That  the  last  published  report 
of  the  Veterans"  Administration  showed  over 
10.000  men  treated  for  tuberculosis  and  dis- 
charged from  the  hosp'  \ls  during  the  fiscal 
3  ear.  but  cnly  233  discharged  as  arrested 
cases.  23  percent — less  than  1  arrest  achieved 
out  of  every  43.  That  State  hospitals 
achieved  an  arrested  condition  in  25.6  per- 
cent of  all  the  patients  they  discharged — 
more  than  11  times  that  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration . 

"That  of  all  veterans  treated  for  tuber- 
culosis by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  only 
3.87  percent  are  discharged  as  'quiescent.' 
•apparently  arrested.'  or  'arrested.'  but  that 
New  York  State's  hospitals  discharged  48  1 
in  these  classifications — 14  times  the  record 
of  the  Veteran.?'  Administration,  and  Wor- 
cester County  Sanatorium.  Massachusetts, 
brings  51.7  percent  of  Its  patients  Into  the 
qtilescent  stage  or  better. 

"That  for  the  last  recorded  fiscal  year  1943 
a  total  of  1J17  patients  completed  treatment 
find  were  discharged  alive;  nearly  200  of  these 
were  discharged  as  unimproved  and  1,922 
died   !n  these  hospitals  of  TB. 

"That  in  the  event  a  man  completes  treat- 
ment the  chances  are  nearly  2-to-l  that  he 
will  be  carried  cut  In  a  coffin. 

"That  the  condition  recited  above  is  no 
war-created  situation,  actually  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  achieving  this  rec- 
ord year  after  year  for  two  decades  and  the 
record  Is  worse  than  the  figures  quoted. 

"That  of  the  total  Included  more  than  58 
percent  never  complete  treatment  at  all,  they 
leave  'against  mixllcal  advice'  or  'a.  w.  o.  1.'  " 

Here  again  Mr.  Maisel  either  through  Ig- 
norance of  tuberculosis  statistics  or  because 
of  Ill-advised  coaching  by  an  Inept  statis- 
tician. Juggled  Veterans'  Administration  daU 
so  as  to  make  it  read  what  he  would  have  it 
prove.    In  citing  data  he  failed  to  point  out: 

1  The  relative  importance  and  influence 
of  certain  variables  should  be  borne  In  mind 
when  one  evaluates  Immediate  sanatorium 
results  and  hospital  mortality  rates. 

2.  Nimierous  sanatoria  admit  only  persons 
of  certain  ages,  color,  race,  and  economic 
status.  Frequently  they  limit  their  admis- 
sions to  individuals  suffering  with  minimal 
lesions  of  the  disease.  A  few  retain  patients 
for  a  specified  and  limited  time  only.  Nor 
have  uniform  diagnostic  standards  and  clas- 
•Iflcatlon  of  the  disease  In  various  stages  and 
clinical  status  been  universally  adopted  by 
various  sanatoria  through  the  country.  In 
those  sanatoria  that  accept  patients  as  they 


come — in  which  class  1  he  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration tuberculosis  acilltles  unreservedly 
fall — It  is  a  fact  wel  recognized  by  most 
phthlslologists  that  a  pprcximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  cases  admit  ed  are  so  far  advanced 
that  they  are  beyond  h(  Ip  and  die  while  under 
treatment. 

3.  The  comparison  at  Immediate  results  of 
two  Institutions  is  qazardous.  The  com- 
parative method  is  always  liable  to  errors, 
because  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  one 
should  be  able  "to  con  rast."  as  in  an  experi- 
ment, two  or  more  sets  of  figures  which  re- 
semble each  other  In  al  L  or  some  of  the  essen- 
tial points;  and  whlc  »  only  differ  on  that 
one  point  with  which  1  he  formulation  of  the 
question  has  to  deal.  In  the  case  of  sana- 
torium treatment,  tie  circumstances  are 
particularly  complicated  t>ecause  the  patients 
in  sanatoria  are  always  a  carefully  selected 
group  and  it  is  practically  Impiosslble  to  make 
the  same  selection  of  latlent^  for  two  com- 
parative groups. 

4.  The  psychology  of  the  disabled  ex- 
serviceman  is  so  diffenint  from  that  of  indi- 
viduals, not  so  disabled,  conclusions  about 
the  result  of  treatmeiit  in  our  tuberculosis 
hospitals  are  not  belKved  to  be  comparable 
with  the  results  of  aimllar  work  with  ci- 
vilians. 

5.  The  proportion  oT  deaths  occurring  In 
sanatoria  Is  closely  tiel  up  with  the  t3rpe  of 
patients  admitted  and  with  the  stage  of  dis- 
ease of  patients  admtted  with  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

6.  For  the  12-mon1h  period.  October  1, 
1941.  to  September  30. '1942,  Inclusive,  which 
is  the  period  Mr.  Maisel  is  covering,  there 
were  7.701  admlssloni  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients to  our  13  tuberculosis  hospitals.  Of 
this  number.  5.477  or  71.1  percent  were  far 
advanced.  1.782  or  23  2  percent  moderately 
advanced  and  but  442  or  5  7  percent  were  In 
the  minimal  stage  of  the  dli^ease.  and  that 
the  average  age  of  t  ie  almost  exclusively 
male  admissions  was  almost  50. 

7.  According  to  Begin,  the  death  risk  for 
moderately  advanced  jcases  is  about  three 
times  that  of  the  minimal  cases,  while  that 
for  the  far  advanced  c4ses  Is  nearer  10  times 
that  figure. 

8.  Deaths  In  our  tuberculosis  hospitals  have 
been  kept  at  a  low  rate  of  occurrence  In  spite 
of  an  increasing  num  aer  of  older  patients 
under  treatment,  a  rising  number  of  patients 
admitted  with  far  advanced  tuberculosis  and 
the  Introduction  of  surgical  procedures  In- 
volving operative  risks. 

9.  The  mortality  ratjs  are  lower  and  the 
clinical  results  better  n  female  patients  in 
the  later  age  groups  ttian  among  male  pa- 
tients, after  age  25. 

10.  The  Veterans'  Administration  during 
the  fiscal  year  1942  and  for  Bometime  prior 
t-^  that  year  were  treat  ng  almost  exclusively 
male  patients  in  the  aae  group  over  40  years. 

21.  "In  1942 — according  to  the  written  ad- 
mission of  Dr.  Charle4  M.  Grlfflth.  Medical 
Director  of  th»;  Veterans'  Acministration — 
1.120  World  War  I  veterans  died  in  veterans' 
hospitals  and  1.203  died  outside,  'while  in 
receipt  of  compensation  or  pension  on  ac- 
count of  tuberculosis."  " 

On  December  31,  1941,  61.105  World  War  I 
veterans  were  receiving  compensation  for 
service-connected  tubjrculosis.  Of  these 
cases  of  ser vice-con ne:ted  tuberculosis.  85 
percent  were  in  the  arrssted  scage  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  addition.  9.868  World  War  I  veterans 
were  receiving  total  permanent  pension  for 
non -service -connected  tuberculosis  and  178 
World  War  I  veterans  were  drawing  emergency 
officers'  retirement  pay  for  tuberculosis.  The 
total  of  veterans  of  Wo  "Id  War  I  on  the  pen- 
sion, com  {sensation,  anl  retirement  rolls  for 
tuberculosis  was  61,151  Abcrjt  5  percent  of 
these  were  hospitalized  pn  De<;ember  31,  1944. 
It  may  be  well  to  state!  that  the  medical  di- 
rector In  the  communicatlor:  to  which  Mr. 


Maisel  refers  Indicated 
receipt  of  compensatior 


:hat  1  203  veterans  In 
on  account  of  tuber- 


culoBls  died  outside  of  i  eterats'  hospitals.    It 


was  not  stated  in  that  communication  nor 
was  it  the  intention  of  the  medical  director 
to  Imply  that  these  1.203  veterans  who  died 
In  1942  while  tn  receipt  of  compensation  on 
account  of  tuberculosis  died  of  tuberculosis. 
Certainly,  86  percent  of  these  veterans  who 
died  outside  of  the  hospital  had  arrested 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  no  active  mani- 
festation of  the  disease.  Death  In  a  vast 
majority  of  these  1,203  cases  were  due  to 
accidents  and  natural  causes  other  than 
tuberculosis,  such  as  heart  disease,  malig- 
nancy, and  certain  degenerative  diseases. 

For  the  information  of  the  committee.  I 
desire  to  Introduce  into  the  record  certain 
tables  indicating  the  normal  death  rate  for 
tuberculosis  by  age  groups.  Table  No.  1  rep- 
resents the  nimaber  of  tuberculosis  patients 
remaining  In  the  hospital  on  June  30.  1942 
and  1943.  with  the  admissions  and  deaths  for 
those  respective  years.  Table  No.  2  represents 
the  comparative  expected  tuberculosis  deaths 
of  World  War  I  veterans  lor  1942  and  1943  and 
1943-44.  Table  No.  3  gives  the  death  rates 
per  100.000  estimated  population  Jt»y  age  for 
1942  for  all  causes  and  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. Table  No.  4  outlines  the  death  rates 
for  tuberculosis  per  100.000  estimated  popu- 
lation for  all  ages  at  5-year  periods  from  1900 
to  1940  and  the  years  1941  and  1942.  Table 
No.  5  Is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  mor- 
tality from  tuberculoeis  rates  per  1,000  In 
1942  by  age  groups. 

22.  "The  fact  that  nearly  60  percent  of  all 
the  patients  In  the  veterans'  TB  hospitals 
'run  away'  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  sign 
that  things  are  desperately  wrong  in  these 
hospitals." 

This  allegation  was  discussed  in  answer  to 
allegations  2  and  3. 

23.  "This  first  reason  for  the  high  rate  of 
runaways  is  simple  overcrowding." 

Some  months  ago  a  consolidation  of  the 
salient  data  submitted  by  the  Individual 
tuberculosis  hospitals  covering  a  30-day 
period,  summarizing  the  causes  for  patients 
leaving  the  hospital  against  medical  advice 
and  absent  without  leave  was  made.  They 
are  listed  below  for  ready  reference: 

Stated  reasons  for  irregular  discharges 

1.  Disliked  restricted  or  hospital  rou- 

tine        7 

2.  Desired   to  go  home   and   refused   a 

pass  on  account  of  physical  con- 
dition        7 

3.  Did     not     desire     hospitalization — 

trainsf erred  to  V.  A.  by  Army 3 

4.  To       evade       disciplinary       action 

(a.  w.  o.  1) 9 

5.  Illness  In  ftunlly e 

6.  Personal  reasons,  not  divulged,  or  no 

apparent    reason 6 

7.  Not  contacted  or  unknown  (a.  w.  o.  1 

Cases) 66 

8.  Preferred  to  be  at  home  or  believed 

they  would  do  as  well  at  home 28 

9.  Circumstances    at    home    demanded 

their   presence 7 

10.  Denied  or  restricted  morphine 2 

11.  To    get    married    or    contemplating 

matrimony a 

12.  Business  reasons 2 

13.  Failed  to  return  from  leave  (dropped 

a.  w.  o.  1.) 

14.  Homesick 

15.  Believed  they  were  able  to  return  to 

work 

16.  Chronic  alcoholism  (a.  w.  o.  1.) 

17.  Negative   sputa,   approaching   arrest 

(a.  w.  o.  1.) 

18.  Take  treatment  at  home,  consult  pri- 

vate physician,  or  other  hospital.     10 

19.  Desired  change  In  climate 

20.  Objected    to    reduction    In    pension 

while  In  hospital 

21.  Denied  bed  baths,  ambulatory,  ward 

dining  room  case 

22.  Denied  pan  to  take  treatment  from 

chiropractor 

83.  Discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons. 
24.  Refused  to  accept  thoracic  surgery 
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Keafons  stated  by  patients  presently  hos' 
pitalized  for  self -interruption  of  continu- 
ous treatment  during  previcus  hospitali- 
zation 

1.  Desired   to  be   at  home   with  their 

families  or  for  summer  months 37 

2.  Chronic  alcoholism  (a.  w.  o.  1.) 8 

3.  Did    not    like   hospital    restrictions, 

discipline,  or  routine 51 

4.  Failed  to  return  from  leave 7 

6.  Dissatisfied  with  treatment  I'ecelved.       6 

6.  Objected  to  cut  in  compen.'  ation  to 

$8  or  $20  while  in  hospital 21 

7.  Illness  in  family 15 

8.  Home  conditions,  business,  comestic, 

financial 48 

9.  A.  w.  o.  1.,  not  contacted 8 

10.  Desired  change  of  climate  or  environ- 

ment   --.     1.6 

11.  Nervousness,    indefinite,   homesick. .     12 

12.  Desired    to   try    treatment   iit    home 

after  1  to  5  years  In  hospital 29 

13.  Believed  they  were  able  to  go  :o  work.     11 
14    Stated  they  were  encouraged  to  go 

a.  w.  o.  1.  Instead  of  signing  out 

A.  M.   A 5 

15.  Denied   a  pass 3 

16.  Refused  special  treatment — preferred 

treatment  by  private  physician 5 

17.  Pelt  too  well  to  remain  in  hcepital 15 

18.  To  avoid  disciplinary  board 8 

19.  Difficulty  with  another  patient 1 

20.  Did  not  believe  he  had  pulmonary 

tuberculosis    . 1 

21.  Denied  M.  H.  B.  discharge 1 

22.  Patient  in  same  room  snored 1 

23    Disciplinary  reasons 3 

I  might  add  that  overcrowding  Is  not  one 
or  has  it  ever  been  one  of  th»  conditions 
why  patients  leave  the  hospitals. 

24.  "That  at  the  Castle  Point,  N.  Y..  facility 
there  were  582  patients  on  October  3.  1944, 
yet  Castle  Point  was  built  for  479  patients." 

You  will  remember  that  Mr.  Maisel  visited 
Castle  Point  at  the  time  the  alteration  proj- 
ect was  under  way  and  when  it  w  as  necessary 
to  assign  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
patients  to  a  ward  in  order  to  jirogressively 
vacate  certain  areas  to  permit  remodeling. 
This  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient  in 
order  to  minimize  the  interference  to  the 
patients  by  construction  operations,  and 
crowding  was  held  to  a  minimum  This  tem- 
porary condition  existing  at  Castle  Point  dur- 
ing the  construction  operations  would  have 
been  misleading  to  a  visitor  unless  he  fa- 
miliarized himself  with  all  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  crowding  of  the  wt.rds. 

Comparison  of  the  prints  of  'he  building 
as  originally  used  and  as  now  er^'sting  since 
completion  of  the  alteration  p:oJect  shows 
that  the  building  is  better  arranged  for  the 
comfort  and  treatment  of  the  patients.  Un- 
der the  original  plan  the  rooms  in  which  the 
extremely  ill  patients  were  assigned  were 
scattered  throughout  the  entire  flcxJr,  in  many 
instances  leaving  the  patients  exposed  to  the 
heavy  traffic,  noise,  and  confusion  in  the 
corridors.  Under  the  revised  plan  segrega- 
tion of  the  patients  has  been  arranged  so 
that  the  most  seriously  ill  or  terminal  pa- 
tients are  out  of  the  line  of  'raffle,  being 
located  on  eit'her  end  of  the  building,  there- 
fore being  exposed  to  the  mlnln  um  of  noise 
and  confusion.  Also,  the  abolLihing  of  the 
serving  kitchen,  together  with  its  resultant 
noise  and  provision  of  a  nourlshrient  kitchen 
In  another  location  made  It  possible  to  mini- 
mize noise  on  the  ward.  The  nourishment 
kitchens  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
building  removed  from  the  bed  patients. 
Prior  to  alterations  the  bed  capacity  at  Castle 
Point  was  479  beds,  and  by  th;  alterations 
It  was  possible  to  provide  625  Ixds,  which  is 
the  established  bed  capacity  for  this  station. 
Day  rooms  are  provided  on  every  floor  similar 
to  those  now  incorporated  In  nuw  construc- 
tion. 

25.  "That  In  county  and  State  hospitals  ho 
visited  he  found  physicians  ca  Tying  noth- 
ing Like  the  amazing  burden  of  cases  heaped 


upon  some  veterans'  medical  doctors:  that  at 
Minneapolis  the  county  sanatorlvim.  Glen 
Lake,  had  451  patients,  11  physicians,  1  to  41 
patients,  but  in  the  same  county  on  the  same 
day  the  veterans'  facility  could  spare  only  3 
doctors  for  179  patients  In  the  tuberculosis 
pavilion." 

A  comparison  of  the  TB  service  at 
Minneapolis  facility  with  the  Glen  Lake 
Sanatorium  In  April  1945  indicates  the  bed 
capacity  of  the  former  to  be  199  with  192  pa- 
tients cared  for  by  3  full-time  physicians.  15 
graduate  nurses,  and  29  attendants;  the  bed 
capacity  of  the  latter  (Glen  Lake  Sanatori- 
um) to  be  634  with  497  patients  cared  for  by 

9  full-time  physicians  (excluding  the  direc- 
tor), 35  graduate  nurses,  and  52  practical 
nurses,  nurses'  aides,  and  attendants.  On 
the  basis  of  9  full-time  physicians  the  num- 
ber of  patients  average  55  at  Glen  Lake  as 
against  an  average  of  about  63  per  physician 
In  the  Minneapolis  facility.  The  services  of 
the  specialists  in  the  general  medical  and 
surgical  side  of  the  Minneapolis  facility  care 
for  the  speciallstic  work,  other  than  tuber- 
culosis, required  for  the  patients.  The  num- 
ber of  graduate  nurses  at  Glen  Lake  averages 
1  to  14  patients,  while  the  graduate  nurses 
assigned  to  the  tuberculosis  service  at  the 
Minneapolis  facility  averages  1  to  13.2  pa- 
tients. Practical  nurses,  nurses'  aids,  and  at- 
tendants at  Glen  Lake  average  1  to  9.5  pa- 
tients, and  the  ratio  of  attendants  to  pa- 
tients at  Minneapolis  facility  was  1  to  6.6. 

26.  "That  the  Minneapolis  facility  TB 
service  was  shockingly  bad  even  by  Vet- 
erans' Administration  standards,  and  out 
of  125  discharges  in  the  first  7  months  of 
1944.  28  left  the  hospital  in  coffins  and  only 
27  achieved^  maximum  hospital  benefit;  that 
70  men  went  out  against  uiC'ical  advice  or 
AWOL  and  78  percent  of  the  men  treated  for 
tuberculosis  achieved  no  bene^'t,  but  at  Glen 
Lake  Sanatorium  three-quarters  of  all  pa- 
tients achieve  a  rating  of  "Improved"  or  bet- 
ter and  discharge  against  medical  advice  ac- 
counted for  less  than  3  percent  of  all  dis- 
charges." 

During  the  year  Glen  Lake  discharged  381 
patients  and  114  died.  Of  the  381  discharged, 
70  were  against  medical  advice,  3  disciplinary, 
and  27  absent  without  permission,  totaling 
100  such  cases  which  represents  27  percent 
(not  3  as  stated  by  Mr.  Maisel) .  There  were 
538  patients  on  January  1,  1943,  and  429  ad- 
missions, making  a  total  of  967  patients 
treated  through  the  year  1944.  The  114 
deaths  represent  about  12  percent  of  the 
patients  treated.  The  tuberculosis  deaths 
at  the  Minneapolis  facility  in  1944  repre- 
sented about  11  percent  of  the  total  tuber- 
culosis patients  treated. 

Of  the  381  discharged  alive  at  Glen  Lake, 
175  were  recommended  for  discharge  repre- 
senting 33  inactive.  101  arrested.  3  apparently 
arrested,  12  quiescent,  1  Improved,  1  unim- 
proved, and  24  nontuberculous.  Fifty-eight 
were  discharged  with  the  acquiescence  of 
the  hospital,  representing  6  Inactive,  13  ar- 
rested, 8  apparently  arrested.  17  quiescent, 

10  Improved,  3  unimproved,  and  1  nontuber- 
culous. Combining  the  Inactive,  arrested, 
and  apparently  arrested  cases  recommended 
for  discharge  by  the  hospital,  we  find  a  total 
of  137  of  the  381  patiente  discharged,  or  27 
percent  thereof,  which  would  be  placed  In 
the  arrested  classification  according  to  our 
method  of  discharge.  Fifty-seven  of  those 
whose  discharge  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
hospital  and  14  of  those  recommended  for 
discharge  as  quiescent,  Improved  and  unim- 
proved, would  be  added  to  the  total  of  casei 
discharged  against  medical  advice  and  thus 
bring  the  total  patients  at  Glen  Lake  dis- 
charged against  medical  advice,  absent  with- 
out permission,  etc.,  to  171.  representing  445 
percent  of  the  total  discharges.  If  their 
method  of  classification  was  the  same  as  ours. 
In  other  words,  we  carry  under  disciplinary, 
all  agalnst-medical-advice,  absent-without- 
permlsslon,    and    misconduct,    and    under 


against-medical-advice  all  cases  other  tlian 
arrested.  The  Glen  Lake  Sanatorium  dis- 
cbarges patients  at  their  own  request  when 
not  arrested,  but  does  not  put  them  under 
the  against-medical-advice  classification  In 
all  Instances. 

27.  "That  Col.  Roy  A.  Wolford.  Assistant 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  charge  of  all  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
boasted  to  him  that  he  had  "more  tubercu- 
losis specialists  under  a  single  control  than 
any  other  outfit  in  the  Uni^d  States";  that 
these  specialists  come  to  them  as  general 
practitioners  and  are  given  a  4  months'  orien- 
tation course  at  one  of  the  facilities." 

About  6  months  ago  Mr.  Maisel  interviewed 
me  in  my  office  In  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Building.  He  indicated  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  tuberculosis  problem  and 
would  appreciate  some  data  on  the  tuber- 
culosis hospitals.  During  the  conversation 
he  was  informed  of  the  approximate  number 
of  tuberculosis  specialists  assigned  to  the 
Veterans"  Administration  and  in  answering 
some  of  his  questions  regaiding  the  pro- 
cedure for  obtaining  new  physicians  for  the 
Veterans"  Administration,  he  was  advised 
that  young  physicians  who  were  graduates 
of  ""A"  class  schools  and  had  1  year's  Intern- 
ship were  selected  from  the  Civil  Service  Reg- 
ister for  appointment  as  associate  ph3^1clans 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration.  On  ap- 
pointment, these  associate  physicians  were 
given  a  4  months'  orientation  course  In  one 
of  our  facilities  before  being  permanently 
assigned  to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
There  was  nothing  In  our  conversation  to 
Indicate  that  these  physicians  were  any  more 
than  associate  physicians  who  work  under 
the  supervision  of  trained  ward  physicians 
and  specialists  in  tuberculosis. 

At  least  5  years  of  speciallstic  training  in 
tuberculosis  is  necessary  before  a  physician 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration  can  be  con- 
sidered for  promotion  to  a  specialist  In  tuber- 
culosis. The  table  of  organization  for  our 
tuberculosis  hospitals  provides  for  an  appro- 
priate number  of  the  physicians  as  special- 
ists in  tuberculoeis.  Other  specialists  such 
as  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat,  roentgenology 
and  neuropsychiatry  are  also  assigned.  In 
addition,  there  are  a  number  of  the  younger 
physicians  included  on  the  staff  of  each  hos- 
pital who  are  undergoing  training  in  tuber- 
culosis under  these  specialists. 

28.  "That  the  vast  majority  of  the  physi- 
cians he  Interviewed  were  tired  or  cynical 
men  whose  only  goal  seemed  to  be  to  finish 
the  day's  work  and  get  home." 

With  approximately  2,000  physicians  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  it  would  be 
unusual  if  we  did  not  have  a  few  physicians 
such  as  described  by  Mr.  Maisel.  However, 
without  more  specific  information  identify- 
ing the  physicians  to  which  he  refers,  we  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  that  he  would  meet  a 
few  of  this  type.  As  assistant  medical  di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals, I  know  from  my  own  F>ersoual  kndwl- 
edge  that  the  conditions  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Maisel  relative  to  the  attitude  of  physicians 
do  not  generally  prevail  In  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals. 

At  the  Castle  Point  facility,  which  Mr. 
Maisel  visited,  there  are  on  duty  fotir  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  over  10  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis:  six 
physicians  who  have  had  from  5  to  10  years' 
experience;  six  physicians  who  have  had 
from  1  to  5  years'  experience;  and  two  phy- 
sicians who  have  had  less  than  1  year's  ex- 
perience in  tuberculosis.  The  clinical  di- 
rector has  had  over  11  years'  experience  In 
treating  tuberculosis  and  the  manager  has 
had  9  years. 

29.  "That  Lt.  Marie  Stevens,  a  former  Army 
nurse  and  a  patient  In  the  women  veterans' 
ward  at  Castle  Point  said,  "How  can  I  hope 
to  be  cured  by  a  doctor  who  Is  so  afraid  of 
catching  TB  that  be  only  stethoscope*  the 
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backs  of  patlenta  for  fear  that  If  he  stetho- 
scoped their  che8t3.  they  might  breathe  on 
him?'  •' 

It  is  true  there  are  some  physiclaiia 
practicing  medicine  who  are  fearful  of  tu- 
berculosis. This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  tuberculosis 
and,  therefore,  do  not  know  the  statistical 
incidence  of  new  cases  of  tuberculosis  among 
the  personnel  In  tuberculosis  sanatorivuns. 
Actually,  so  far  as  physicians  and  nurses  are 
concerned,  the  chances  of  contracting  tuber- 
cxilosis  are  less  in  tubercxilosls  hospitals 
than  they  are  in  general  medical  and  surgi- 
cal and  particularly  neuropsychlatric  hos- 
pitals. 

The  allegation  made  by  liiss  Stevens  la 
found  to  be  true.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
clinical  director  at  Castle  Point  that  Cap- 
tain Prankenthaler  was  making  bedside  ex- 
aminations and  was  confining  his  examina- 
tion to  the  posterior  chest.  An  order  was 
immediately  Issued  to  all  physicians  under 
date  of  October  25,  1944.  which  read  as  fol- 
io vs: 

"It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
some  members  of  the  medical  staff  have  been 
conducting  their  bimonthly  chest  examina- 
tions and  yearly  physical  examinations  at 
the  patients'  bedside.  This  practice  will  be 
discontinued  in  the  case  of  all  patients  who 
are  capable  of  prcxeeding  to  the  physician's 
olDce.  All  patients  will  be  examined  In  the 
physician's  office  with  the  exception  of  such 
patients  who  may  be  serlotisly  or  critically 
111.  Another  exception  will  be  in  the  case  of 
a  patient  who  ha.s  had  a  recent  hemorrhage. 
There  may  be  patients  who  are  not  on  the 
serious  or  critically  111  list  who  nevertheless 
would  be  capable  of  proceeding  to  the  physi- 
cian's office  In  a  wheel  chair.  These  patlenta 
will  edso  be  examined  In  the  physician's  office. 

^t  has  also  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  In  some  Instances  physicians  are  listen- 
ing to  the  posterior  chest  only — In  other 
words,  conducting  a  physical  examination  of 
the  posterior  chest  and  then  writing  a  com- 
plete chest  examination.  This  practice  will 
be  discontinued  and  In  the  future  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  chest  will  be  examined 
thoroughly.  As  the  time  arises  for  the  yearly 
complete  physical,  such  an  examination  will 
also  be  conducted  in  the  phj-slclan's  office. 
In  the  future  this  examination  will  also  In- 
clude a  rectal  examination.  Plnger  cots  may 
be  requisitioned  from  the  supply  depart- 
ment." 

Captain  Prankenthaler  was  recently  trans- 
ferred from  the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Cas- 
tle Point  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  Fa- 
cility, Mountain  Home.  Tenn..  a  general  med- 
ical and  surgical  hospital. 

80.  "That  only  1.968  chest  operations  were 
performed  In  a  year  for  10.718  patients 
treated,  only  184  percent  of  the  patients 
received  any  chest  surgery  whatever;  that  at 
these  operations  1 .395  were  the  simplest  oper- 
ation of  all — induced  pneumothorax,  which 
leaves  only  573  patients  treated  by  chest 
surgery  other  than  pnetimothorax;  that  New 
York  State,  with  fewer  than  a  quarter  as 
many  patients  actually  gave  Its  patients  335 
more  operations  than  the  entire  Veterans' 
Tuberculosis  Hospital  Bystetn." 

Mr.  Malsel  implies  that  all  that  Is  necessary 
to  cure  tuberculosis  Is  to  Institute  collapse 
the.-apy.  If  he  t>elleve8  that  then  he  was 
not  very  observant  when  h«  attended  the 
cckllapee- therapy  conference  at  Sunmoiint. 
Before  be  voices  his  opinion  so  positively  he 
should  stiidy  the  able  statistical  analysis 
made  by  Drolet,  of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association,  on  the  results  ob- 
tained In  tuberculosis  before  the  general 
application  of  surgical  collapse  therapy,  and 
as  recently  as  the  5-year  period  ldS7  to  1941 
Indxisive.  when  collapse  therapy  had  been 
extensively  used  by  most  tuberculosis  hospi- 
tals.   He  should  know,  too,  that  many  of  the 
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state,  and  municipal  tuber- 
cxiloels  hospitaJs,  particularly  those  in  New 
York  City,  are  tecoming  more  conservative  in 
the  use  of  coUaj  ise  therapy. 

That  the  percentage  of  cases  treated  by 
collapse  therap  j  in  tlie  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration facllitie  i  in  1942 — the  year  which  the 
figures  he  Is  q  noting  represents,  and  Inci- 
dentally these  figures  cover  the  total  indi- 
vidual patients  treated  and  not  the  total  of 
operations  performed  as  he  would  have  you 
believe — was  ndt  as  high  as  in  other  Insti- 
tutions Is  attri  jutable  to  the  nature  of  the 
disease  In  the  particular  sex  and  age  group, 
then  under  tres  tment  In  our  hospitals.  This 
is  borne  out  b]  the  fact  that  for  1944  after 
an  appreciable  lumber  of  the  younger  World 
War  II  veterans  had  been  admitted  to  otir 
hospitals,  the  percentage  of  all  patients  under 
treatment  who  were  receiving  collapse 
therapy  had  ria  en  to  30  percent,  with  almost 
40  percent  of  the  World  War  II  patients 
having  surgical  collapse  therapy  as  a  part  of 
their  treatment.  As  the  case  load  of  the 
younger  World  War  II  veterans  Increases  and 
the  older  World  War  I  group  decreases  the 
percent  of  pat  ents  treated  by  surgical  col- 
lapse therapy  ^^ill  continue  to  rise.  At  one 
tuberculosis  hcspital  this  rate  is  now  43  per- 
cent and  at  tliree  others  It  has  reached  38 
percent  of  the  total  cases  treated. 

All  patients  idmltted  to  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals for  treat)  aent  are  considered  by  a  board 
of  surgical  ccUapse  therapy  consisting  of 
either  the  clir  leal  director  or  chief  of  the 
medical  servlc;  as  chairman,  the  chief  of 
the  surgical  Bcrvice,  the  roentgenologist, 
the  physician  in  charge  of  pneumothorax 
therapy,  and  tl  te  ward  physician.  Immediate- 
ly upon  comp  etlon  of  Initial  examination. 
A  determinatKm  is  made  at  that  time  as  to 
the  advisability  of  Instituting  any  form  of 
chest  surgery.  Those  not  considered  suit- 
able at  the  tirue  of  the  first  consultation  are 
reconsidered  from  time  to  time,  usually  at 
3-month  internals  or  oftener  if  deemed  ad- 
visable by  either  the  ward  physician,  the 
chief  of  servict  or  the  clinical  director. 

Unfortunately,  quite  a  number  of  patients 
who  have  been  recommended  for  some  type 
of  chest  surgety  refuse  to  accept  same.  In 
all  such  cases  e  trery  effort  Is  made  to  persuade 
them  to  accent  the  treatment  offered  and 
believed  detiniiely  indicated.  Of  course  if  a 
patient  persist^  Ln  his  refusal  of  the  chest 
s\irgery  recomi^iended,  he  is  given  such  other 
therapy  as  apfears  indicated  and  which  he 
will  accept.  E^ta  on  collapse  therapy  from  a 
few  representlitive  tuberculosis  hospitals, 
which  Mr.  Mai^el  admits  are  practicing  fiist- 
class  medicine  follow: 

Hospital  and  percent  of  collapse  therapy 

I                                        Percent 
Worcester   Coilnty    Sanatorium,   Massa- 
chusetts       30 

Jefferson  Coun  :y  Sanatorium,  Beavunont, 
Tex.: 

White  patients 18 

Colored  pajtlents 18 

Minnesota  State  Sanatorium,  Minnesota: 

White  paaents 43 

Indian  patients 82 

81.  "That  atlsome  veterans'  hoepltals  chest 
surgery  Is  praalcally  unobtainable.  Even  at 
Washington,  p.  C.  190  TB  patients  received 
a  grand  total  of  8  operations,  all  Induced 
pneumothoraxes  and  this  veterans'  hospital 
Is  listed  as  a  c^est-siirgery  center." 

The  hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Is  not  a 
tuberculosis  pospttal.  Tuberculosis  cases 
needing  thoratlc  surgery  are  transferred  to 
a  tuberculosis  'hospital. 

A  report  of  chest  stirgery  In  nontuber- 
eulous  condltlsns.  submitted  by  the  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  acuity  tmder  date  of  January 
4.  1943.  which  is  the  period  covered  by  Mr. 
Maimers  statistics,  follows: 


Treat- 
ed 


Condition 


(a)  Thoraeoptasty 

(6*  Rib  reisections  (rib  tumors) 

(c)  Thoracentesis .- 

(rf)  Pnenmonectomy    (multiple 

hnnf!  abooMBn). 
ie)  Lung  absoeaaes.  surKical  draJn- 

■ce.  two  stMces. 
(f)    Lobectomy  (broncbiectasbi).. 
(y)  Thoracotomy: 

Removal    of   mediastinal 
tumor. 

(k)         Exploratory,  cancer 

(()  Rib  resection  with  packing  of 

empyema  pocket. 
(/)  Ribrcwetwo: 

Drainace  of  hmc  cyst.  1 

stace. 
Drainage  of  long  ryst,  3 

staee 
Multiple  sinus  tract  ob- 
literation. 
Empyema  drainage — .... 

(fj)  Subphrenic  abscess 

(o)  Partial  Sche<le  thoracoplasty.. 

(p)  Pneumoperitoneum 

(q)  BronchoRTaras .. . 

tr)  Bronchoscopy 


(/) 

(m) 


2 

2 

12 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 


ImproveiL 

Do. 

Do. 
Died. 

Improvc-d. 

Do. 

Died. 

NoctHuiee. 
Improved. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


7 

Do 

1 

Do 

1 

Do 

1 

Do 

24 

I>o 

62 

Do 

32.  "That  at  every  hospital  he  Tlslted  a 
private  concessionaire  has  been  allowed  to 
run  a  canteen,  and  Invariably  the  patients 
have  complained  about  these  'licensed  prof- 
iteers'; that  at  Castle  Point  the  complaints 
took  the  form  of  petitions  signed  by  hun- 
dreds o'  patients,  and  Navy  veteran  Stanley 
Sklgen  told  him  of  being  charged  35  cents 
tc  cash  a  t20  Government  check,  and  Elbert 
Horner  said  he  had  been  charged  65  cents." 

The  facts  concerning  the  concessionaire  at 
Castle  Point  were  presented  under  allegation 
number  9.  It  Is  probable  that  during  the 
time  Mr.  Malsel  visited  at  Castle  Point  exces- 
sive prices  were  charged  for  articles  sold  at 
the  canteen.  It  Is  also  true  that  patients 
and  others  complained  of  the  operation  of 
this  concession.  This  condition  has  been 
remedied. 

Relative  to  Stanley  Sklgen  telling  Mr. 
Malsel  he  had  been  charged  36  cenu  for  cash- 
ing a  $20  Government  check,  and  Elbert 
Horner  saying  he  had  been  charged  66  cents, 
the  manager  has  furnished  a  signed  state- 
ment dated  March  15.  1945,  as  follows: 

"The  statement  In  Cosmopolitan  about  my 
being  charged  35  cents  to  have  a  check 
cashed  is  not  true.  I  was  then  and  am  still 
being  charged  15  cents  to  have  my  $20  checks 
cashed  and  I  feel  that  this  is  not  right. 

"STANtXT  H.  SkIGEN." 

The  manager  reported  that  Elbert  Horner 
when  interviewed  stated  he  was  charged  65 
cents  to  cash  a  $100  Government  check  by 
the  former  concessionaire.  He  was  not 
charged  65  cents  for  the  cashing  of  a  $20 
Government  check.  The  Leon  Neon  Corp., 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  now  sends  a  repre- 
sentative the  first  of  each  month  to  the 
Castle  Point  facility  In  order  that  the  pa- 
tients' checks  may  be  cashed.  A  charge  of 
10  cents  is  made  on  all  checks  of  $8  or  lesa 
and  15  cents  for  all  checks  above  $8.  These 
charges  are  less  than  the  charges  authorized 
by  the  State  of  New  York  for  such  services. 
Ac  several  facilitiee  the  concessionaire  makes 
a  nominal  charge  for  cashing  patients'  checks. 
At  the  majority  of  the  facilities,  no  charge  is 
made. 

Under  existing  procedure  all  patients  have 
the  privilege  of  depositing  their  funds  with 
the  agent  cashier  and  withdrawing  them  as 
needed,  except  the  patient  is  limited  to  a 
cash  withdrawal  of  $5  per  day.  Any  amount 
in  excess  of  this  Is  returned  to  him  by  check 
and  it  usually  takes  from  2  to  3  days  to 
have  this  check  Issued  becatjse  it  la  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department  and  not  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  However,  cash 
withdrawals  In  excess  of  $5  may  be  made  for 
an  urgent  need,  such  as  being  discharged  cr 
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going  home  on  furlough.  The  procedure  for 
handling  patients'  funds  t  as  not  been  entirely 
satislactory  due  to  the  lact  that  it  takes  2 
or  3  days  to  have  a  Treasury  check  Issued 
when  a  patient  desires  to  withdraw  more 
than  $5  at  a  time,  excepi  In  emergency.  In 
this  connection.  It  might  be  stated  that  It  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Ccmptro.ler  General  that  all 
funds  delivered  to  a  facll  ty  for  safe-keeping 
must  be  deposited  with  tlie  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  which  makes  It  Impossible  for 
the  Veterans'  Admlnlstrat:on  to  expeditiotxsly 
return  funds  deposited  for  safekeeping. 
ThJs  matter  Is  now  receiving  study  and  It  is 
expected  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  will 
be  worKed  out  whereby  patients  may  deposit 
their  funds  for  safelceepinf  and  receive  them 
promptly  when  withdrawal  Is  desired. 

33.  'That  at  Castle  Point  there  was  a  uni- 
versal complaint  of  the  prtlents  concerning 
the  food  and  last  September  over  400  patients 
signed  a  petition  begging  .'or  better  focd." 

The  food  situation  at  Cajtle  Point  was  dis- 
cussed under  allegation  N<j.  8.  However,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Malsel's  visit  there  were  com- 
plaints from  the  patients  concerning  the 
food. 

In  a  special -delivery  letter  of  September  30. 
1944,  the  manager  at  Castli-  Point  advised  the 
medical  director  of  the  uigent  need  for  the 
Immediate  assignment  of  an  experienced 
chief  dietitian  due  to  tie  highly  nervous 
state  of  the  head  dletltlrn  because  of  the 
strain  under  which  she  was  working  with  only 
two  dietitians  on  duty.  TTie  chief  dietitian 
had  entered  upon  sick  have  en  August  7, 
1944,  and  was  transferred  zo  the  field  roll  on 
November  2,  1944. 

On  October  6,  the  medical  and  hospital 
service  received  a  letter  Irom  the  manager 
dated  September  28,  1944.  with  which  he  for- 
warded a  newspaper  article  covering  focd 
complaints  by  patients  at  Castle  Point.  An 
experienced  chief  dietitian  from  Lyons,  N.  J., 
was  detailed  to  Castle  Point  Immediately  for 
30  days  to  meet  the  emergency  until  a  perma- 
nent chief  dietitian  could  be  assigned.  A 
subsistence  supervisor  wai  also  sent  to  the 
facility  to  assist  the  manager  In  eliminating 
any  cause  for  food  complaints,  and  remained 
there  from  October  10  to  31,  1944. 

The  head  dietitian  reported  off  duty  on 
extended  sick  leave  October  13,  1944,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  fielil  roll  on  November 
6, 1944.  Replacement  was  made  by  promotion 
and  transfer  from  the  Bronx  facility  on 
November  6,  1944.  A  permanent  chief  dieti- 
tian was  assigned  by  promotion  and  transfer 
from  Hines.  III.,  on  Noveriber  16,  1944.  An 
additional  position  of  dietitian  SP-5  was 
established  on  November  30,  1944.  This 
brought  the  number  of  dietitian  positions  at 
Castle  Point  to  four.  Including  one  chief,  one 
head,  and  two  dietitians.  All  of  these  posi- 
tions except  one  are  filh-d  at  the  present 
time. 

The  subsistence  supervisor  reported  confu- 
sion in  the  dietetic  department  at  the  time 
of  her  arrival  on  October  10,  1944,  due  partly 
to  lack  of  proper  adjustment  to  the  central 
tray  service  that  had  been  Instituted  at  Castle 
Point  some  months  before  and  to  a  delay  In 
obtaining  certain  equipment  for  satisfactory 
food  preparation. 

In  addition,  the  Illne!^  and  prolonged 
absence  of  the  chief  and  head  dietitian  that 
necessitated  replacements  for  both  Indi- 
viduals, and  a  change  In  the  chief  cook  the 
1st  of  September  had  a  definite  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  found  by  the  supervisor. 

Both  the  chief  dietitian  on  temporary  de- 
tail from  Lyons.  N.  J.,  and  the  subsistence 
supervisor  rendered  excellent  assistance  In 
the  emergency  so  as  to  insure  the  food  reach- 
ing the  dining  room  and  tray  patients  In 
appetizing  condition  and  at  proper  tempera- 
ture. The  services  concerned  In  central  office 
took  appropriate  action  to  provide  the  needed 
equipment  including  adeqjLiate  refrigeration. 
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The  report  states  that  at  the  time  of  the 
supervisor's  departure  the  new  chief  cook  was 
showing  excellent  ebllity  in  food  preparation, 
the  dietetic  employees  were  better  organized, 
most  of  the  confusion  In  the  department  had 
been  eliminated  and  the  oatlents  throughout 
the  hospital  appeared  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  the  food. 

34.  "That  when  he  visited  the  Castle  Point 
Facility  he  examined  a  dozen  meal  trays  and 
found  the  day's  main  meal  one  small  pot  of 
cold  tea.  two  thin  slices  of  white  bread,  a 
tiny  pat  of  butter,  a  few  thin  slices  of 
broken-down  stewed  peaches  and — the  main 
course — a  beef  stew  containing  six  or  seven 
tiny  chunks  of  greasy  meat  swimming  in 
fast-congealing  gravy;  all  cold  as  the  grave." 

Under  allegation  No.  8  1  informed  you 
of  the  regular  menu  served  the  patients  the 
day  Mr.  Malsel  visited  the  Castle  Point 
Facility.  The  manager  on  March  9,  1945, 
reported  that  at  the  present  time  the  cen- 
tralized tray  service  is  functioning  without 
difficulty. 

In  addition  to  the  allegations  referred  to 
above,  Mr.  Malsel  also  stated: 

"The  cost  at  Glen  Lake  Sanatorium,  Min- 
neapolis, is  t3.85  a  day.  At  the  Minnesota 
State  Sanatorium  It  Is  $2.71.  But  the  cost 
of  caring  for  a  TB  case  In  a  veterans'  facility 
Is  $5.20  per  day — a  first-class  price  for  third- 
class  medicine." 

The  average  per  diem  cost  of  the  13  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  1943  was  $5.04,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1944  It  was  $5.11.  The 
January  1945  average  per  diem  cost  for  this 
group  of  hospitals  was  $4.90.  There  are  many 
diverse  factcrs  which  enter  into  the  per  diem 
cost  of  an  Institution,  especially  as  to  whether 
all  Items  such  as  the  medical  and  nursing 
care,  laboratory  and  X-ray  services,  operating 
room  and  anesthetic  charges,  etc.,  are  In- 
cluded In  the  per  diem  cost  as  In  our  hos- 
pitals or  whether  the  per  diem  cost  Is  ex- 
clusive of  physicians'  fees  and  various  other 
items  which  are  paid  for  separately  by  the 
patient  or  supporting  agencies  or  given  gratis 
and  therefore  customarily  do  not  enter  Into 
the  operating  cost  of  the  individual  sana- 
torium. 

Not  being  In  pocsesslon  of  the  method  used 
In  arriving  at  the  per  diem  cost,  from  the 
two  hospitals  which  Mr.  Malsel  mentions,  I 
am  not  In  a  position  to  compare  ctir  per  diem 
costs  with  these  institutions. 

1.  That  the  Veterans'  Administration  prac- 
tices "third-rate  medicine  for  first-rate  men." 

12.  That  Harold  Schwiebert  died  of  heart 
failure  because  the  wall  that  separates  the 
right  and  left  lung  was  forced  against  his 
heart  by  the  fiuid  that  gathered  in  his  lung 
cavities — the  fiuid  Schwiebert  begged  to  have 
removed. 

13.  That  James  Collier,  who  was  edmltted 
to  the  Castle  Point  Facility  December  28, 
1943,  was  not  examined  again  after  admis- 
sion until  February  17.  1944,  was  transferred 
from  the  Castle  Point  Facility  to  the  Bronx 
Facility  for  a  lobectomv  and  was  compelled 
to  carry  his  own  valise  and  was  not  furnished 
transportation  to  and  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, and  was  transferred  back  to  the  Castle 
Point  Facility  without  being  furnished  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  railroad  stations 
and  had  only  been  reexamined  three  times 
since  his  return  to  the  Castle  Point  Facility. 

The  afore-mentloned  allegations  have  not 
been  presented  In  the  chronological  order  In 
which  they  appear  in  the  list  of  allegations. 
It  is  believed  complete  and  full  answers  have 
been  made  to  the  allegations  in  the  Schwie- 
bert and  Collier  cases  and  that  the  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Malsel  In  these  two  cases 
have  been  proven  to  be  untrue. 

In  addition,  it  is  felt  from  the  foregoing 
presentation  of  my  answers  to  the  other 
allegations  that  the  committee  will  see  that 
the  Veterans'  Artmlntotratlon  does  not  prac- 


tice third-rate  medicine  for  Its  veteran  bene- 
ficiaries. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  CELAWAKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  0 ,  1S45 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  entitled  "Fiscal  Policy 
for  Full  Employment"  written  by  John 
H.  G.  Pierson.  The  excerpt  Is  entitled 
"Summary  and  Recommendations." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.  Sttmmart  and  Recombccndations 

This  report  has  analyzed  the  reasons  why  a 
positive  fiscal  policy  Is  essential  for  assuring 
full  employment,  and  has  drawn  conclusions 
as  to  the  kind  of  fiscal  policy  needed. 

A  review  of  the  strategic  factors  governing 
the  fiow  of  Income  in  our  economy  indicates 
that  automatic  forces  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  bring  about  a  sufficient  volume  of 
effective  demand  after  reconversion  without 
the  aid  of  conscious  fiscal  action.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  saving  will  tend  to  be  too  l;\rge  and 
spending  too  small  to  make  an  automatic 
balance  possible.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  consumption  or  match  the  sur- 
plus savings  with  additional  Investment. 

We  believe  It  Is  desirable  to  raise  consump- 
tion as  long  as  this  does  not  deprive  society 
of  genuinely  needed  Investment.  We  also 
believe  that  the  Individual  Is  ordinarily  the 
best  Judge  of  his  own  consumption  require- 
ments, and  therefore  we  especially  favor  an 
expansion  of  purchasing  power  In  the  hands 
of  individual  consumers.  Some  public  capi- 
tal expenditures  and  some  community  con- 
sumption expenditures,  however,  are  so  Im- 
portant for  the  general  welfare  that  they 
sho^d  be  given  priority  even  over  a  rise  In 
Individual  consumption.  We  have  listed 
substantially  Increased  public  expenditures 
for  health,  education,  housing,  and  conser- 
vation and  develojiment  of  resorces  as  clearly 
belonging  In  this  preferred  category,  and  we 
urge  the  Initiation  of  these  programs  im- 
mediately after  the  war. 

To  raise  the  Individual  consumer  demand 
to  levels  that  will  reestablish  a  full-employ- 
ment balance  in  our  economy.  It  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  Incomes  of  the  lower-income 
groups  In  our  society.  Sooner  or  later  this 
reform  must  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis, 
through  adoption  of  fundamental  improve- 
ments such  as  a  more  progressive  system  of 
taxes,  expansion  of  social -security  benefits, 
higher  wages  when?ver  possible,  and  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  amoxmts  of  govern- 
mental or  corporate  saving.  In  this  report 
we  have  recommended  changes  with  respect 
to  both  the  collection  and  the  disbursement 
of  social -security  iunds.  We  have  also  dealt 
at  some  length  with  taxation  In  general. 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  securing  enough  tax  revenue  to  cover  de- 
sirable regular  exftendltures  of  OoVemment, 
and  to  the  question  of  distributing  the  bur- 
den in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay  and 
the  need  to  malntuln  mass  markets  {^r  goods 
and  services. 
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If  our  program  with  respect  to  basic  ex- 
penditure policies  and  basic  tax  pcllc'.es  were 
adopted  in  its  entirety,  oversaving  would 
be  strikingly  reduced.  Ot  course  It  would 
still  be  necessary  to  have  additional  fiscal 
measures  ready  In  reserve,  so  that  they  could 
be  applied  in  a  flexible  manner  whenever  re- 
quired to  compensate  for  either  an  under- 
spending or  an  over -spending  tendency. 
Meanwhile,  until  these  long-run  measures 
actually  aie  adopted,  the  role  of  purely  com- 
pensatory flical  policy  will  be  even  more  Im- 
portant. 

To  provide  in  a  practical  way  for  compen- 
satory fiscal  action  capable  of  supplement- 
ing the  results  of  all  other  private  and  public 
policies  by  holding  total  effective  demand  at 
the  level  required  to  sustain  full  employ- 
ment, we  have  proposed  an  over-all  Insurance 
mechanism  consisting  of  two  parts.  One  part 
would  be  a  system  of  national  income  Insur- 
ance whereby  the  Federal  Government  would 
underwrite  total  consumer  spending  at  a  level 
calculated  to  buy  all  the  consiuner  goods  and 
services  a  normal  labor  force  working  normal 
hours  can  produce,  alter  allowing  for  the 
expected  volume  of  private  capital  formation 
and  the  regularly  budgeted  programs  of  all 
levels  of  government.  This  would  make  for 
a  maximum  of  consumption  by  Individual 
consumers,  and  would  consequently  assure 
private  business  as  a  whole  against  a  short- 
age of  markets  and  thereby  give  private  busi- 
ness a  real  opportunity  to  provide  the  Jobs 
required  for  full  employment.  Because  it 
would  take  the  size  of  our  foreign  market 
Into  account  In  the  determination  of  the 
necessary  size  of  our  domestic  consumer  mar- 
ket. It  would  also  weaken  the  pressure  to 
obtain  export  surpluses  larger  than  Justified 
by  the  real  needs  of  borrowing  countries  for 
foreign  Investments — pressure  which  may 
otherwise  prove  a  barrier  to  liberal  interna- 
tional economic  relations  on  a  two-way  trad- 
ing basis.  The  other  part  would  be  a  reserve 
shelf  of  useful  public  works  and  work  projects 
which  would  be  drawn  upon  for  additional 
Jobs  at  regular  rates  of  pay  during  such  times 
as  sufficient  private  Jobs  were  not  available  in 
spite  of  the  favorable  conditions  provided 
by  national  Income  insurance.  This  would 
serve  as  the  final  line  of  defense  against  un- 
employment, and  would  therefore  also  under- 
pin consumers'  Income  and  hold  copsumer 
spending  at  the  underwritten  level  except  in- 
sofar as  over-saving,  or.  in  exceptional  cir- 
cxunstances,  over-spending  would  still  need 
to  be  corrected. 

The  final  adjustment  of  consumers'  In- 
comes, required  to  make  good  the  total  con- 
sumer spending  guaranty,  could  be  han- 
dled, according  to  our  proposal,  through  con- 
sumer-tax adjustments.  As  long  as  con- 
sumer spending  tended  to  fall  short  of  the 
national  quota,  we  have  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  compensating  this  through  offsets 
to  indirect  taxes  and  reduction  of  income 
taxes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  consumer 
spending  tended  to  exceed  the  quota  by  more 
than  a  reasonable  margin,  to  be  sp>ecified  in 
advance,  this  tendency  would  perhaps  best 
be  counteracted  through  application  of  a 
graduated  spendings  tax,  with  generous  ex- 
emptions for  subsistence  spending.  Thus 
compensatory  fiscal  policy  would  guard 
against  deflation  and  at  the  same  time  would 
provide  a  necessary  safeguard  against  Infla- 
tion. 

RKCOMICZKDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  In  this  report. 
we  make  the  following  specific  reconunenda- 
tlons  on  and  relating  to  fiscal  policy: 

Recommendation  1:  That  Congress  and  the 
President  declare  It  to  be  national  policy  to 
maintain  full  employment. 

Recommendation  2.  That  all  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  make  the  meaning  of  this 
commitment  practical  and  definite,  in  par- 
ticular, that  steps  be  taken  to  (a)  provide 
a  suitable  definition  of  full  employment 
baaed  on  the  number  of  men  and  women 
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wanting  to  work:    (b) 
tlstics  of  labor  force,  em 
employment  adequate  for 
definition  of  full  employm< 
to  the  appropriate  agency 
for  giving  notice,    (1)    wh^ 
public  works  or  work 
order  to  avoid  falling 
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sustain  purchasing  power,  stimulate  enter- 
prise, and  minimize  the  necessity  lor  com- 
pensatory fiscal  action  under  paragraphs 
3  (a)  and  3  (b).  Congress  develop  a  postwar 
Federal  tax  program  that  will:  (a)  provide 
suEBclent  revenue  to  cover  regular  expendi- 
tures, including  desirable  welfare  esF>endl- 
tures  as  may  be  recommended  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4;  (b)  distribute 
tlie  burden  In  accordance  with  ability  to  pay; 
(c)  place  main  emphasis  on  the  individual  In- 
come tax,  with  suitably  graduated  rates, 
elimination  of  tax  exemption  for  State  and 
local  government  securities,  closing  of  other 
loopholes,  and  allowance  of  adequate  exemp- 
tions for  subsistence  Incomes;  (d)  provide  for 
proper  Integration  and  strengthening  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  so  that  they  will  yield 
substantially  Increased  revenues;  (e)  elimi- 
nate excise  taxes,  except  for  excises  at  mod- 
erate rates  on  liquor,  tobacco,  and  gasoline; 
(f)  modify  corporate  income  taxation  to  end 
discrimination  against  equity  capital,  and 
allow  suitable  tax  exemptions  for  new  enter- 
prises, but  retain  rates  on  established  corpo- 
rations sufficient  to  avoid  undue  Impairment 
cf  revenue,  enact  provisions  to  stimulate  dis- 
tribution or  use  of  corporate  earnings,  and 
develop  as  a  substitute  for  wartime  excess- 
profits  taxation  a  selective  tax  on  the  excess 
profits  of  businesses  that  are  substantially 
monopolistic;  (g)  meet  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  social  insurance  benefits  from  general  tax 
revenues;  and  (h)  Include  adequate  provi- 
sion for  enforcement.  In  addition  the  Fed- 
eral tax  program  should  (1)  provide  for  the 
flexible  application  of  antl-deflatlonary  tax 
refunds  and  antl-lnflatlonary  supplementary 
taxation  as  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  3  (a);  and  (J)  be  devel- 
oped with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary 
conflicts  and  overlaps  with  State  and  local 
taxation. 

Recommendation  6:  That  the  Federal  GoT- 
ernment  also  (a)  assist  In  securing  provision 
of  capital  and  credit  to  small  businesses  en 
reasonable  terms:  (b)  assist  In  maintaining 
suitably  low  Interest  rates  on  borrowed  cap- 
ital generally;  (c)  In  any  International  mon- 
etary agreements,  cooperate  fully  In  avoid- 
ing unilateral  action  that  would  be  disruptive 
to  foreign  economies  but  at  the  same  time 
adequately  safeguard  the  Integrity  of  domes- 
tic fiscal  policy,  especially  through  avoiding 
excessive  rigidity  of  exchange  rates:  and  (d) 
adopt  all  other  practicable  measures  that  are 
consistent  with  those  herein  specified  and 
will  further  promote  enterprise,  investment, 
and  comp)etltIon. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NIZRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) .  1945 

Mr,  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Our  Ameri- 
can Economy,"  written  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  [Mr.  WherrtJ  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  issue  of  Washington 
News  Digest,  an  independent  national 
monthly  magazine  published  under  the 
editorship  of  former  Representative  John 
J.  O  Connor  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Ors    AMERICAN   *3CONOMT — PART    H 

(By  KENrraTH  Wherrt,  United  States  Senator 
from  Nebraska) 

Our  debt  has  now  leached  about  $300,000- 
000,000  and  we  are  spending  (260,555,000  daily. 
Farmers  along  with  other  citizens,  will  have 
to  pay  more  taxes. 

Every  American  child  born  today  comes 
Into  the  world  owing  apprnximately  82.000. 
Contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  our  public 
debt — principal  as  well  as  interest — will  have 
to  be  paid. 

It  can  be  paid  only  by  taxes  and  other 
Federal  revenue.  It  cannot  be  paid  by  sale 
of  bonds,  or  the  printing  of  money.  This 
does  not  reduce  the  debt,  but  creates  ruinous 
Inflation. 

Our  whole  financial  economy. Is,  and  must 
be,  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  public  debt  must  be  honored.  Just  the 
same  as  private  debt.  And  some  day,  some- 
how, the  Budget  will  have  to  be  balanced  and 
payments  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  debt — 
If  we  are  to  have  a  sound,  stabilized  economy. 
That  economy  governs  the  baby's  bottle  of 
milk  and  the  casket  )n  which  the  aged  goes 
to  his  long  last  sleep — and  all  in  between.  If 
we  are  to  stabilize  our  national  economy  and 
continue  to  pay  high  wages  to  oiganlzed 
labor,  economic  balance  must  be  maintained 
for  agriculture. 

Lincoln  said.  "I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free."  Neither  can  It  survive  half  broke 
and   half  prosperous. 

This  means  full  production  and  fair  prices 
for  that  production.  Anything  which  re- 
tards full  production  will  retard  prosperity. 
It  is  assumed  by  the  Government-controlled 
propagandists  that  at  some  time  In  our  his- 
tory we  were  Isolationists.  There  are  many 
who  have  been  insolent  and  brazen  enough  to 
Insist  that  our  actions  after  the  last  war 
brought  on  the  present  one,  the  Implication 
being,  of  course,  that,  since  we  brought  on 
this  war,  there  Is  no  limit  to  the  sacrifices 
we  should  make,  not  only  In  this  war  but 
thereafter. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  diplo- 
matic dexterity  of  those  great  British  na- 
tionalists who  are  able  to  convince  at  least 
a  part  of  our  people  that  whatever  is  best  for 
Britain  Is  also  best  for  the  United  States. 
But  I  am  completely  lacking  In  respect  for 
those  American  Intellects  which  accept  such 
rubbish  and  would  found  American  policy 
upon  foreign  directives. 

We  are  being  told  that.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
full  prosperity  in  this  country,  we  must  have 
a  vast  export  trade.  Some  of  our  Govern- 
ment statisticians  have  figured  out  that  In 
building  up  an  adequate  national  income  we 
must  have  at  least  $8,000,000,000  of  exports. 

It  Is  Interesting  and  possibly  signflcant  that 
the  greatest  boomer  for  a  big  export  trade 
is  Earl  Browder.  In  his  book  Teheran,  In 
which  he  says.  In  effect,  that  a  new  world 
order  was  decided  on  at  the  meeting  in 
Persia,  he  wants  an  export  trade  of  $40.- 
000.000.000  a  year. 

The  prospect  of  an  Immense  foreign  trade 
is  alluring  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  live 
on  foreign  trade.  I  would  point  out  to  you. 
however,  that  the  chief  advocates  of  foreign 
trade  are  those  people  who  stand  to  make 
money  out  of  it.  They  are  so  Intent  on  pur- 
suing their  selfish  interests  that  they  do  not 
see  or  care  to  what  ends  they  will  go  in  pre- 
tending that  what  they  want  for  themselves 
Is  also  in  the  national  Interest. 

The  single  fact  that  we  need  to  remember 
With  respect  to  foreign  trade  Is  that  exports 
must  be  paid  for  by  imports,  else  we  shall 
give  oiu  goods  away  and  be  that  much 
poorer. 

We  cannot  lend-lease  forever.  Even  those 
bleeding  hearts  who  would  give  the  whole 
United  States  away  In  order  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  all  over  the  world  must 
realize  that,  even  If  we  did  give  the  United 
States  away,  and  all  were  to  get  on  a  basis 


of  equality,  our  people  would  go  very  far 
down,  but  the  rest  of  the  world  would  not 
come  far  up. 

As  to  the  effect  of  imports  on  our  economy, 
you  will  be  interested  In  the  statement  made 
by  Hon.  Tom  Under,  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  Georgia,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Conmilttee  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1944. 

Mr.  Linder,  whose  statement  was  concurred 
In  by  the  Association  of  Southern  Commis- 
sioners of  Agriculture,  declared  that  the  $9,- 
000,000.000  of  agricultural  Imports  In  the 
4  years  1925-29  reduced  our  national  In- 
come by  $63,000,000,000  during  the  same 
period. 

"The  stock-market  crash  of  1929,"  said  Mr. 
Linder,  "swept  away  $15,000,000,000,  but  dur- 
ing the  4  years  prior  to  the  stock-market 
crash  we  lost  $63,000,000,000  by  Importing 
agricultural  products." 

And.  turning  to  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, Mr.  Linder  said:  "•  •  •  when  we 
Imported  $10,000,000,000  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  1934  to  1939,  we  sustained  a  loss  in 
national  income  of  $70,000,000,000. 

"Only  the  passage  of  lend-lease  and  the 
spending  of  mammonth  sums  of  Government 
money  prevented  a  crash  in  1940,  equally  as 
bad  as  the  crash  in  1930." 


What  Hat  Happened  to  the  Meat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr .  President . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  first 
article,  which  appears  on  pages  31,  32. 
and  33  of  the  June  4,  1945.  issue  of  News 
Week,  entitled  "What  Has  Happened 
to  the  Meat?— The  Story  Behind  the 
Shortages." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Has  Happened  to  the  Meat? — The 
Stort  Behind  the  Shortages — Three  Years 
OP  Tampering  With  Distribution  and 
Prices  Led  to  Nation -Wmr  Havoc 

The  Nation's  supply  of  meat  was  so  low  last 
week  that  even  the  black  market  couldn't  get 
It.  Not  since  Pearl  Harbor  had  the  situation 
been  so  desperate.  In  most  cities  the  short- 
age was  near  famine  proportions.  Ironically 
the  number  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranges 
was  second  only  to  last  year's  all-time  high, 
yet  empty  meat  counters  testified  that  It  was 
not  finding  Its  way  to  market. 

To  the  average  housewife,  weary  of  ration 
squeezes  and  statistics  and  official  explana- 
tions that  explained  little.  It  was  evident 
that  Washington's  handling  of  the  meat 
supply  would  go  down  as  the  No.  1  bungle  of 
the  war.  To  the  average  farmer,  packer,  and 
retailer  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  maze  of 
regulations  thrown  around  meat  In  the  last 
3  years  had  not  only  hopelessly  disrupted  the 
highly  Intricate  distribution  system  but  had 
failed  completely  to  achieve  the  announced 
objective  of  "holding  the  line"  on  civilian 
prices.  To  the  flourishing  black  marketeer, 
now  largely  the  fixer  of  prices.  It  was  unmis- 
takable that  he  owed  to  governmental  fum- 
bling the  biggest  vote  of  thanks  since  pro- 
hibition. 


TAH  or  THl  CITIKS 

City  by  city,  here  was  the  picture: 

Boston:  Meat  now  actually  scarcer  than 
cigarettes.  Five  percent  of  normal  Is  the  esti- 
mate. Even  the  black  market  feeling  the 
pinch.  Typical  1-day  fare:  Breakfast,  eggs; 
lunch,  fried  clams;  dinner,  fish. 

New  York:  Black  market  estimated  at  90 
percent  Is  In  command.  Resuurant  steaks 
from  $2.50  to  $5  a  la  carte  when  obtainable. 
Steaks  for  homes  virtually  nonexistent.  Pork 
vanished;  lamb  hard  to  find.  Pressed  meat* 
and  frankfurters  very  scarce.  Delicatessens 
considering  closing.  Hundreds  of  butcher 
shops  closed,  scores  open  only  1  day  a  week, 

Washington :  Chain  stores  have  some  meat 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  but  most  of  time 
counters  bare.  Lines  now  longer  than  for 
cigarettes.  Black  market  thrives  on  hidden 
overcharges  under  the  nose  of  the  OPA. 

Atlanta:  Black  market  in  control  with 
"shade-tree"  operators  (farmers  butchering 
carcasses  hung  to  trees)  supplying  the  lllegit- 
imate  trade.     AH  meats  and  poultry  scarce. 

Louisville:  Meat  available,  but  market 
tight.  Black  market  estimated  to  control 
15  percent.  Legitimate  outlets  have  supplies 
only  50  percent  of  normal. 

Cleveland:  Spot  check  of  10  leading  retail- 
ers disclosed  not  one  with  any  beef,  veal, 
or  pork,  only  one  with  frankfurters,  a  few 
with  chicken  livers  and  pressed  meats. 
Chains  have  had  only  30  percent  supply  for 
first  five  months  this  year  compared  with 
1944. 

Chicago:  Black  market  has  bulk  of  meat; 
poultry  being  sold  at  $1  to  $1.50  a  pound  In 
Negro  districts.  Approximately  half  of  Chi- 
cago's meat  dealers  closed  two  or  more  days 
a  week. 

Kansas  City:  Dealers  reduced  to  sausage, 
fish,  and  frankfurters  for  most  part.  Pork 
offerings;  tails,  snouts,  and  pickled  feet. 

Des  Moines:  Meat  supply  25  percent  what 
It  was  last  year.  Tj'plcal  butcher  displays: 
Spareribs,  tongue,  sweetbreads,  kidneys, 
pressed  meats. 

Denver:  More  meat  than  most  cities,  but 
becoming  Increasingly  short.  Black  market 
gaining. 

Dallas:  Only  50  miles  from  ranges,  but 
housewives  find  only  frankfurters,  fish,  and 
liver.  About  two  days  a  week  some  Grades 
B  and  C  beef  to  early  or  preferred  customers. 

Salt  Lake  City:  Meat  situation,  which 
throughout  war  has  been  good,  has  taken 
sudden  nose  dive.  Some  stores  considering 
two-week  closing. 

Seattle:  Heavy  sale  of  horse  meat.  Some 
lamb,  but  all  other  meats  disappearing. 
Black  market  controlling  50  to  60  percent  of 
distribution.  Poultry  available  but  at  roast- 
Ing-chlckcn  prices  for  stewing  hens. 

San  Francisco:  Lamb  and  sausage  obtain- 
able; all  other  meats  short.  Black  market 
thriving,  with  almost  a  monopoly  on  poultry. 

Los  Angeles:  Meat  situation  desperate. 
With  40-percent  increase  in  population  since 
1940,  southern  California  getting  about  15 
percent  of  normal  supply. 

HOW  IT  HAPPENS 

Beyond  question,  small  towns  and  rural 
communities  have  not  felt  the  pinch  as 
much.  Last  week,  George  Thiem,  Chicago 
Dally  News  farm  editor,  traveling  through 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska  four.J  "meat  ga- 
lore" In  restaurants  In  smaller  communities. 
Examples:  At  Austin,  Minn.,  steaks,  mutton 
chops,  and  bacon;  at  Columbus,  Nebr..  choice 
of  tenderloin  or  sirloin  steaks,  or  grade  AA 
roast  beef. 

What  Thlem  discovered  appeared  to  be  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  throughout  the  Na- 
tion save  in  New  England.  Uniformly  last 
week.  Newsweek  correspondents  noted  that 
the  closer  the  community  to  the  farm,  the 
more  meat;  Inversely,  the  larger  the  city  the 
less  meat.    Conclusion:  With  the  bulk  of  the 
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popiilatlon  In  the  cities,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americana  were  actually  meat 
hungry  in  normally  the  best -fed  Nation  In 
the  world. 

Why? 

To  scores  of  growers,  feeders,  packers,  dis- 
tributors, retailers,  and  meat  experts.  News- 
week correspondents  last  week  put  that 
question.  The  reasons  assigned  varied  wide- 
ly, but  the  theme  of  the  replies  was  over- 
whelmingly consistent — Government  regu- 
lations complicated  by  3  years  of  pyramicimg 
on  s  false  start. 

Most  of  the  answers  presumed  a  knowledge 
of  the  complex  meat-distribution  system: 

1.  That  beef  cattle  come  off  the  western 
grass  ranges  welshing  only  500  pounds  or  so — 
too  lean  for  market. 

2.  That  they  are  sold  to  feedsrs  (Midwest 
gram  farmers)  who  normally  fatten  them 
to  twice  that  weight,  taking  8  to  12  months 
to  do  it. 

3.  That  feeders  then  sell  them  to  slaugh- 
terers 

4.  That  packers  (most  big  ones  also  slaugh- 
ter) buy  the  slaughtered  meat,  dress  it.  and 
distribute  It  to  wholesalers,  who  In  turn  sell 
It  to  the  retailers,  restaurants,  and  hotels. 

6  That  most  meat  for  big  cities  comes 
from  the  Nation's  449  federally  inspected 
packers  who  process  65  percent  of  all  meat; 
that  the  bulk  for  smaller  communities  comes 
from  26.000  smaller  (and  non-Pederal  in- 
spected) butchers  and  processors,  who  handle 
the  remaining  35  percent. 

6.  That  pork  and  lamb  are  produced  on 
mi>ch  the  same  pattern  of  growing,  process- 
ing, and  distribution. 

THK  PRorrssota  danci 

Most  meat  men  hold  that  the  chaos  In  the 
Industry  began  back  In  1942  when  the  OPA 
was  run  by  the  economist.  Leon  Henderson, 
and  CO  percent  of  the  key  jobs  In  the  agency 
were  held  by  economists,  college  Instructors, 
and  lawj'ers.  mostly  In  their  thirties.  Initial 
price  ceilings  on  beef  and  pork  were  set  In 
the  spring  of  that  year.  Whether  there  was 
a  "well  devised  and  planned  scheme  to  con- 
trol proSta"  as  a  House  committee  later 
charged,  beef  ceilings  nevertheless  were  based 
on  Lenten  prices  which  are  seasonally  low. 
The  price  differentials  allowed  on  variolas 
grades  of  beef  were  so  narrowed  that  feeders 
claimed  they  could  only  fatten  cattle  at  a 
loss.  In  the  next  few  weeks  the  cattle  mar- 
ket broke  and  animals  that  should  have  been 
held  for  further  feeding  were  sold  immedi- 
ately, thereby  greatly  reducing  the  amount 
of  beef  to  reach  the  market. 

The  picture  was  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  although  ceilings  were  imposed  on 
packers,  none  was  put  on  cattle  or  hogs  on 
the  hoof  with  the  result  that  packers  were 
caught  In  a  squeeze  between  uncontrolled 
prices  on  their  "raw  material"  and  strict 
controls  on  the  price  of  their  processed  prod- 
ucts. For  7  months  packers  claimed  that 
they  were  losing  t2  to  $4  on  every  hog  they 
slaughtered,  and  losing  approximately  $1  on 
every  hundredweight  of  beef.  Scores  went 
out  of  business  while  the  OPA  refused  to 
alter  a  price  structure  that  was  based  on 
hogs  at  $13.50  a  hundredweight  when  hogs 
were  actually  selling  for  around  $15.50. 
.  The  year  1943.  with  OPA's  "roll-back"  of 
prices  and  the  payment  of  subsidies  to 
packers  to  make  up  for  the  additional  loss, 
was  little  different.  With  hog  prices  con- 
tinuing to  soar,  grain  producers  fed  hogs 
instead  of  marketing  part  of  their  grain  as 
they  normally  would.  As  a  result,  the  OPA's 
poultry  and  dairy  price  programs  became 
unstuck  because  little  grain  was  available 
to  feed  chickens  and  herds.  At  the  same 
time,  beef  cattle  were  going  to  the  market  un- 
derfed because  price  regulations  continued 
to  squeeze  the  feeders. 
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SIGNIFTCANCS 

There  Is  small  hope  for  either  the  patriotic 
dealer  or  housewife  to  obtain  much  meat  in 
1945  legitimately,  particularly  In  large  cltjes. 
The  armed  services  buy  only  Federal-Inspect- 
ed meat.  Big.  Federal -Inspected  packers, 
principal  suppliers  for  metropolitan  areas 
(non-Federal -inspected  meat  cannot  cross 
State  lines ) .  are  having  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's increased  demands.  Further,  the 
black  marketeers  are  cutting  sharply  into 
their  sources  of  supply  by  offering  above-cell- 
ing prices.  Non-Federal -Inspected  packers 
are  getting  an  Increasingly  larger  share  of 
cattle  an*'  hogs.  Result:  less  meat,  other 
tha     black  market,  for  big  cities. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Government  at  long 
lost  recognized  the  squeeze  on  feeders  and  Its 
resultant  paradox  of  less  meat  with  more  (but 
lighter)  cattle  slaughtered.  War  Moblllzer 
Fred  M.  Vinson  announced  a  subsidy  (News- 
week. May  28).  Best  estimates  are  that  it 
will  be  at  least  September  before  results  are 
obtained  but  many  claim  the  subsidy  Is  too 
small  to  solve  the  problem.  And  if  farm- 
ers are  lured  by  It.  current  shortages  will  be- 
come even  more  acute  while  feeders  fatten 
cattle  to  weights  demanded  for  the  subsidy. 
Prospects:  no  immediate  relief  in  sight. 


Freedom's  Greatest  Foe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OP  PXNNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  to  the 
Salesmanship  Club  of  Dalla%  Tex.,  April 
12,  1945,  by  J.  P.  Seiberling,  president, 
Seiberiing  Rubber  Co.: 

It  would  not  be  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
tire  shortage,  If  many  of  you  came  here  to- 
day expecting  me  to  discuss  the  current  rub. 
ber  situation  and  express  an  opinion  as  to 
when  you  will  get  tires  for  your  car.  I  intend, 
however,  to  talk  to  you  about  a  subject  of  fer 
greater  importance  to  you  and  yours  than 
the  present  tire  shortage.  The  tire  shortage 
is  merely  a  passing  problem  that  will  be  cor- 
rected In  time,  whereas  the  subject  I  have 
in  mind  Involves  the  preservation  of  a  price- 
less heritage. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  freedom's 
greatest  foe,  for  I  am  convinced  that  we  are 
in  grave  danger  of  losing  the  most  precious 
possession  of  each  and  every  one  of  us  In  this 
Nation — namely,  our  personal  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly such  will  be  the  case  unless  the  Ameri- 
can people  become  convinced  of  that  fact 
and  arouse  themselves  to  preserve  their 
liberty. 

If  there  is  one  pronouncd  characteristic 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  the  tendency  to 
take  things  for  granted  and  be  nochalant 
about  it.  We  are  prone  to  assume  that  what 
we  are.  we  will  always  be;  and  what  we  have, 
we  will  always  enjoy;  and  then,  having  as- 
sumed that  such  is  the  case,  we  go  on  about 
our  business  of  attending  to  our  own  per- 
sonal affairs  and  interests. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  la  so,  for  it 
makes  us  forgetful  that  our  freedom  is  not 
something  that  has  been  handed  to  us  on  a 
silver  platter,  to  use  and  enjoy  or  put  upon 
the  shelf,  as  we  will,  but  Is  something  that 
we  must  Jealously  guard  and  zealously  nur- 
ture and  all  our  waking  hours  be  concerned 
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about,  if  we  are  to  retain  and  possess  it  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  As  someone  has 
truly  said,  "The  price  of  freedom  is  eternal 
vlgiir.nce."  For  too  long  already  we  have 
permitted  the  greatest  foe  of  freedom  infil- 
trate among  us  without  challenge  or  defense. 
The  time  to  counterattack  has  come. 

I  am  afraid  that  most  Americans  are  In- 
clined to  forget,  and  that  many  of  the  young 
people  in  our  schools  today  are  not  taught 
that  freedom  came  to  our  shores  only  because 
a  little  over  300  years  ago  small  groups  of 
people  risked  a  hazardous  Journey  across  the 
Atlantic  in  tiny  sailing  vessels,  determined 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  tyranny  and  des- 
potism of  Europe,  and  to  found  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  a  new  life,  the  heart 
and  core  of  which  was  freedom — religious 
freedom,  personal  freedom,  political  freedom, 
economic  freedom — freedom  to  worship  God 
as  they  pleased,  freedom  to  do  and  say  as  they 
pleased,  freedom  to  order  and  shape  their  own 
government,  and  freedom  to  build  their  own 
fortunes  and  use  and  enjoy  them  as  they 
would. 

I  know  that  I  need  not  recite  here  how 
precious  that  freedom  was  to  them.  Their 
actions  over  the  years  as  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  history  disclose  how  highly  they 
prized  It.  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  who  wrote  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence thereof.  "And  for  the  Eupp>ort  of  this 
Declaration  •  •  •  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor."  indicated  clearly  the  high 
value  that  each  of  them  placed  upon  this 
precious  thing  called  freedom.  Assuredly, 
each  well  knew  his  signature  on  that  docu- 
ment was  the  equivalent  of  a  death  warrant 
if  the  war  for  Independence  was  lost.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death'— "Millions  for 
defense  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute"— I  only 
regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  lose  for  my 
country"— were  not  uttered  by  persons  who 
held  freedom  In  slight  esteem.  They  knew 
/ull  well,  as  all  before  them  and  all  since  have 
known,  who  have  engaged  In  the  eternal 
struggle  from  freedom,  that  freedom  Is  man's 
most  precious  possession,  which  has  been 
bought  and  paid  for  in  the  blood,  sweat,  tears, 
and  sacrifice  of  millions  of  human  beings, 
even  as  today. 

In  these  latter  years  the  tendency  of  most 
of  us  has  been  to  assume  that  this  freedom 
is  our  birthright  and.  like  many  inheritances 
for  which  we  ourselves  have  not  struggled, 
to  evaluate  it  perhaps  less  highly,  and  cer- 
tainly to  regard  it  with  less  concern  than 
would  be  the  case  otherwise. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  to  arouse  our- 
selves from  our  complacency,  for  this  inherit- 
ance of  ours  we  are  slowly  but  steadily  los- 
ing— losing  to  a  foe  which  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  yet  recognized  as  being 
such.  "This  is  because  freedom's  greatest  foe 
is  intangible — a  foe  that  one  cannot  see  or 
feel  or  stand  up  to,  because  It  is  an  idea — 
a  foreign,  alien  Idea,  but  an  Idea,  nonethe- 
less, of  such  power  that  it  already  has  de- 
stroyed freedom  for  tens  of  millions  of  per- 
sons on  this  earth.  Never  forget  this:  that 
history  shows  unmistakably  that  Ideas  are 
the  most  powerful  force  In  the  world  and 
that,  once  firmly  planted  In  the  minds  of 
millions,  they  are  extremely  difficult  to  up- 
root 

The  name  of  the  idea  that  is  freedom's 
greatest  foe  is  collectivism,  and  its  progeny 
goes  by  many  other  names,  such  as  nazism, 
fascism,  communism,  socialism,  unionism. 
Btatelsm,  and  the  like.  All  these  isms  have 
one  thing  In  common — namely,  that  they 
make  the  interests  of  the  mass,  class  or  group 
superior  to  the  interests  of  the  Individual, 
and  compel  the  individual  to  subject  himself 
and  his  Interests  to  the  dictates  of  the  mass, 
class,  or  group.  Opposed  to  this  Idea  is  the 
concept  named  Individualism,  which  holds 
that  the  supreme  factor  of  worth  In  this 
world  Is  the  individual — his  rights,  his  In- 
terests,    his     freedom.      Christianity     con- 


tains this  same  basic  conception  of  the  su- 
preme worth  and  superior  importance  of  the 
Individual.  The  founding  fathers  of  our 
nation  were  so  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  individualism  that  they  undertook  to  pro- 
tect the  inalienable  rights  and  superior  Inter- 
ests of  the  individual  In  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land.  Even  so.  collectivism  persists  in 
its  Influence  upon  mankind. 

The  appeals  of  collectivism  to  the  individ- 
ual are  subtle,  powerful,  and  strong,  for  the 
appeals  are  directed  to  natural  human  in- 
stincts and  prevalent  human  weaknesses. 
There  is  the  appeal  of  security,  directed  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  appeal 
of  secxirity  being  phrased  In  those  beguiling 
words  known  to  ^11  as  freedom  from  fear. 
There  is  the  appekj  directed  to  that  human 
longing  inherent  In  all  of  us  to  have  our  per- 
sonal needs  and  selfish  desires  satisfied,  and 
this  appeal  is  phrased  in  those  equally  be- 
guiling words  known  to  all  of  us  as  freedom 
from  want.  Security  and  abundance — those 
are  the  two  appealing  ideas — ideas  that  have 
been  reiterated  again  only  within  the  past  2 
weeks  as  the  declared  aim  of  the  postwar 
planners  in  Washington.  There  is  still  a 
third  subtle  appeal  that  comes  quite  by  in- 
ference— namely,  that  this  security  and 
abundance  can  be  had.  not  because  of  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  a  few  men  who 
plan  It  that  way.  This  is  the  appeal  to  lazi- 
ness, a  strong  himian  Instinct  that  has  come 
down  through  the  centuries  and.  I  regret  to 
say.  an  all  too  human  weakness  in  many  of 
us  today. 

These  appeals  are  then  rationalized   and 
made  plausible  by  resorting  to  that  age-old 
generalization  of  Aristotle  that  what  is  best 
for  the  greatest  number  is  best  for  all,  and 
that  therefore  any  undertaking  that  has  as 
its  objective  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  each  indi- 
vidual.   This  Is  a  plausibility  that  is  hard  to 
defeat,  becaiise  on  the  surface  it  makes  sense 
to  the  average  man,  who  fails  to  see  that  It 
begs  the  question  In  that  It  falls  to  define 
what  Is  best  and  what  is  good.     For  example: 
Is  It  best  that  we  should  have  no  fears  and 
Just   go   bubbling   along   through   life   sur- 
charged with  faith  that  everything  is  going 
to  be  all  right,  because  the  planners  who  are 
looking  out  for  us  say  so?    Is  it  best  that  most 
of  us  should  want  for  nothing,  assuming  that 
all  human  wants  are  capable  of  fulfillment, 
which  they  are  not?    Is  it  best  that  the  ma- 
jority should  have  security  and  abundance  as 
the  result  of  the  planners'  clever  planning 
rather  than  as  the  result  of  their  own  plan- 
ning and  their  own  efforts?     Is  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  served  by  a  pro- 
gram  of   less    work   for   more  pay?     Is   the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  served 
by  a  program  of  confiscatory  taxation  to  re- 
distribute wealth?     Is  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number  served  by  a  program  of 
borrow  and  borrow,  spend  and  spend,  lend 
and  lend,  inflate  and  inflate,  debase  and  de- 
base?   I  am  not  attempting  to  answer  these 
questions,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  readi- 
ly answerable.    I  am  merely  pointing  out  the 
fallaciousness  of  the  plausible  argument  of 
the  collectlvists  that  programs  designed  to 
provide   the  greatest   good   for   the  greatest 
number  are  necessarily  good.     Who  can  In- 
sure that  the  program  is  good  until  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  alleged  goodness 
is  in  fact  good  irrespective  of  the  numbers 
Involved? 

Thus  you  see  that  coUectlvism  has  strong 
appeals  to  fundamental  human  Instincts  and 
to  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  that 
it  clothes  its  appeal  In  arguments  of  plausi- 
bility to  snare  the  gullible.  But  the  strongest 
appeal  of  all  to  the  average  person  is  the  price 
cf  all  this  security  and  abundance — this 
freedom  from  fear  and  freedom  from  want — 
for  the  price  is  allegedly  cheap  and  presum- 
ably constitutes  a  real  bargain.    What  is  the 


price?  Merely  that  of  Joining  up— signing 
up — becoming  a  part  of  some  mass  or  group  or 
class  or  movement — paying  small  dues  or 
making  small  contributions,  or  In  some  cases 
paying  or  contributing  nothing  at  all.  Just 
Joining  up.  Ah.  but  in  that  Joining  up  one 
must  give  up  part  of  one's  precious  individ- 
ual freedom  of  action  through  "cooperation" 
with  the  group,  "cooperation"  being  the 
collectlvists'  soft  and  polite  word  for  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  group  leader,, 
whether  he  be  known  as  fuehrer,  conunissar, 
duce,  or  what  have  3rou.  The  name  is  im- 
material. The  Important  thing  Is  that  or- 
ders are  orders  and  that  you  do  as  you  are 
told,  or  else.  You're  In  and  you  can't  es- 
cape. The  penalties  of  those  who  think 
otherwise  vary  from  death,  sudden  or  slow,  all 
the  way  to  blacklisting  and  social  Isolation. 

When  we  come  to  the  appeals  of  individ- 
ualism, we  find  entirely  different  appeals,  for 
the  appeals  of  Individualism  are  not  directed 
to  the  weakness  In  human  nature  but  rather 
to  Its  strength.    The  appeals  of  individualism 
are  and  always  have  been  to  the  aspirations 
of  humankind — ^the  aspiration  to  be  free,  to 
say  and  do  and  be  as  one  will,  subject  to 
the  domination  of  no  man  or  group  of  men:     • 
the  aspiration   to  make  the  most  of  one's 
talents,  powers,  capacities  and  abilities — to 
grow,  to  achieve,  to  develop,  deterred  by  no 
man  or  group  of  men,  or  even  by  the  bludg- 
eonlngs  of  fate  or  circumstance;  the  aspira- 
tion to  live  one's  life  to  the  full  and  to  en- 
Joy  the  fruits  of  that  life  as  one  will,  without 
interference  or  restraint  or  despoilment;  the 
aspiration  to  leave  to  the  woild  and  one's 
progeny  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  be- 
cause of  the  labors  and  achievements  of  one's 
life.     Tliese  are  the  aspirations,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  which  only  freedom  makes  possible. 
And  the  price — what  Is  the  price  that  one 
must  pay  for  these  fruits  of  individual  free- 
dom— for   the   opportunity   to   satisfy   these     « 
aspirations?     Because  the  value  Is  great,  the 
price,  unlike  the  price  of  collectivism,  is  not 
cheap   but   high.    The   price   Is  hard   work, 
thrift,     courage,     fortitude,     determination, 
perseverance,  anxiety,  and  sacrifice. 

One  would  think  that  the  appeal  of  in- 
dividualism would  be  especially  great  to 
youth — youth  with  Its  boundless  energy,  en- 
thusiasms, imagination;  youth  with  its  cour- 
age and  daring,  and  such  is  the  case  for 
the  most  part.  The  collectlvists,  however, 
knowing  this,  have  been  hard  at  work  en- 
deavoring to  defeat  the  app>eals  to  youth  of 
individualism  by  feeding  cleverly  and  subtly 
the  seductive  ideas  of  collectivism  into  the 
unguarded,  credulous  minds  of  youth 
through  so-called  youth  movements  de- 
signed purportedly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
opportunity  for  youth  in  the  "new  world  of 
tomorrow."  Have  ycu  never  heard  of  the 
Hitler  Youth  Movement,  with  its  "Joy 
through  strength"  program;  or,  in  this 
country,  of  the  National  Youth  Movement, 
trading  on  the  Idealism  of  youth,  with  its 
program  of  security  for  youth  through  abun- 
dance of  everything,  and  Its  plausible  argu- 
ment that  such  a  program  provides  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  of 
youth?  Few  people  realize  how  far  the  ideas 
of  collectivism  have  already  permeated  the 
minds  of  American  youth,  but  inquiry  will 
show  that  collectivism  has  done  its  work 
well  while  individualism  for  the  most  part 
has  remained  silent  as  regards  American 
youth. 

Recently  I  have  been  corresponding  with 
a  fine  young  American  22  years  of  age,  who 
at  present  is  a  naval  officer.  I  have  known 
him  for  many  years^  known  his  family  and 
his  background.  He  is  well  bred,  well  edu- 
cated and  has  had  what  you  might  call  a 
good  American  bringing-up.  He  wrote  me  to 
ascertain  my  views  regarding  the  course  that 
he  should  take  after  the  war  is  over.  He 
knew  that  in  my  younger  days  I  had  gone 
through  law  school  and  engaged  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  law 
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achool  I  thought  it  best  for  him  to  attend. 
and  whether  upon  the  completion  of  his 
legal  studies  he  should  enter  a  large  law 
ofBce  In  a  large  city,  dealing  with  large 
clients,  or  a  small  law  oCBce  in  a  small  city, 
deahng  with  small  clients.  Then  he  went 
on  to  Inquire  my  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  might  be  wise  for  him  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer  and  instead  de- 
vote his  talents  to  the  business  world,  and 
whether  In  such  event  he  would  be  better 
off  joining  a  larg*  bualncM  organization  or 
a  small  bualneaa  organization.  He  said. 
"Tou  aee.  what  I  am  really  seeking  and 
thinlcing  about  is  where,  after  I  get  out  of 
the  service.  I  can  find  the  greatest  security 
for  the  future." 

I  confess  that  when  I  read  that  word  "se- 
curity" and  realized  the  true  purpose  of  his 
q-  ->rlea.  I  was  shocked,  as  it  was  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  a  young  man  of  his  back- 
ground, bringing-up,  attainments,  and  capac- 
ities, poasesslng  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
could  already  have  become  so  saturated  with 
that  basic  appeal  of  collectivism.  So  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  him  a  letter  and  let  him 
have  it  straight  from  the  shoulder.  I  told 
him  that  If  he  was  really  seeking  so-called 
security,  that  about  the  best  place  he  could 
find  it  on  this  earth  was  to  take  a  civil- 
service  examination  and  go  to  work  for  the 
Government,  hoping  that  political  intrigue 
would  not  unseat  him  or  make  his  life  mis- 
erable, and  that  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers 
would  be  equ:\l  to  the  task  of  providing  him 
with  his  monthly  stipend  and  pension  upon 
retirement,  I  told  him  that  I  was  shocked  to 
think  that  one  of  his  age  and  abilities,  with 
most  of  life  before  him.  had  already  begun  to 
think  in  tctms  of  security  and  freedom  from 
want  and  fear;  that  when  I  was  his  age.  the 
young  men  of  my  time  were  thinking  not  in 
terms  of  security,  but  opportunity — opportu- 
nity to  make  the  most  of  their  talents,  abili- 
ties, and  capacities— opportunity  to  achieve 
and  develop  their  high  aspirations  and 
hopes — opportunity  to  grow  and  develop 
through  struggle  the  strength  to  rise  and 
climb  I  told  him  that  I  was  surprised  that 
one  of  his  intelligence  had  not  long  ago 
seen  that  the  idea  of  personal  security  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  a  fiction,  nothing 
being  sure  in  this  uncertain  world  save  death 
and  taxes.  I  pointed  cut  to  him  how  the 
hallmarks  and  landmarks  of  a  civilization  in 
Europe  over  a  thousand  years  old  were  today 
being  destroyed  and  made  a  shambles.  I 
showd  him  how  the  lives,  homes,  dreams,  and 
hopes  of  rcUllona  of  American  young  men  like 
himself  Were  today  being  wrecked  and 
blasted  by  a  war  that  few  dreamed  of  10 
years  aeo. 

I  told  him  of  some  of  the  men  of  great 
wealth  and  power  whom  I  as  a  young  man 
his  age  had  known  and  looked  up  to,  and 
who  from  the  standpoint  of  so-called  secu- 
rity seemed  to  have  security  beyond  all 
comprehension,  yet  who  in  subsequent  years 
lost  it  all  and  died  in  meager  or  bankrupt 
circumstances;  Charles  Schwab,  for  example, 
^ho  as  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  when  I  graduated  from  college 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
busmess  leaders  of  that  time,  whose  estate 
ujxjn  his  death  was  insxifflcient  to  pay  a 
small  note  for  money  borrowed  from  a 
church  he  had  helped  support  in  his  days  of 
affluence;  the  Van  Swearingcns,  who  began 
as  orphan  newsboys  on  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land and  gained  control  of  the  largest  rail- 
road system  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
once  been  worth  over  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars on  pai>er  and  yet  w^Jio  died  insolvent;  the 
Armours.  Durant.  and  many  more  of  the 
gieat  business  leaders  of  that  time,  whose 
lortimea  had  all  been  swept  away. 

I  told  him  of  my  own  father,  who  shortly 
before  the  twenties  was  worth  a  considerable 
fortune,  and  wha  upon  my  return  home  from 
college  after  graduation,  showed  me  his  per- 
sonal balance  slieet  that  indicated  that  his 
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I  showed  to 
miiterlal  security  is  an 
this  world  of  trial 
and     destruction, 
that  the  only  thing 
that   amounts   to 
within  you  that 
you    save    death 
heart  and  mind  and 
to  face  the  world 
and  high  resolution, 
red;  that  something 
a   man   like   my 
to  start  over  again, 
go  to  work  paying 
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he is  still  doing 
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that  were  his;  who 
t    and    debilitating 
1  something,  but  the 
ne    of    freedom    for 
in  this  life  we  only 
gle,  and  only  reach 
as  Individual  free- 
area  of  oppor- 
them. 
th)nk  that  this  young 
case,  but  I  tell  you 
pernicious  doctrines 
lieady  made  deep  in- 
American  youth,  and 
of  individualism 
Individual  are  allowed 
;hese  pernicious  doc- 
continue  to  warp 
vitality  of  that  por- 
where  the  spirit  of 
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nurses,  lawyers,  teachers,  actors,  and  others 
who  labor  largely  by  themselves,  but  here 
also  the  appeals  of  collectivism  have  made 
substantial  advances  in  changing  basic  atti- 
tudes toward  freedom.  The  farmers  are  be- 
ing lured  by  the  idea  of  the  ever-normal 
granary  with  its  implied  ever-normal  profit, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  of  freedom  Involved 
in  controlled  planting,  regimented  hus- 
bandry, and  hand-out  subsidies.  The  doc- 
tors and  nurses  are  being  enticed  with  the 
security  appeal  of  steady  income  through 
socialized  medlolne.  Lawyers,  teachers,  and 
actors  are  being  beguiled  into  guilds  to  ef- 
feet  standardization  of  income  and  Job  se- 
curity. So  through  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
still  individualistic  free  society,  the  Ideas 
and  appeals  of  collectivism  are  steadily  mov« 
ing  with  increasing  power  and  momentum. 

There  are  many  well-meaning  idealistic 
persons  in  high  places  of  government,  busi- 
ness, the  professions,  etc.,  who  are  actively 
sponsoring  and  promoting  the  doctrines  of 
collectivism  for  many  ill -conceived  reasons. 
Some  argue  that  since  the  horse  and  buggy 
days  are  gone  and  there  are  no  longer  new 
frontiers  that  individualism  has  served  Its 
purpose  and  that  collectivism  provides  the 
best  system  for  the  new  order-to-be  of  se- 
curity and  abundance.  Others  follow  the 
defeatism  line  and  contend  that  as  nothing 
can  be  done  to  stop  the  growth  of  collectiv- 
ism, the  thing  to  do  is  to  climb  on  the  band 
wagon  and  go  along  with  the  procession,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  you  can't  lick  'em — Join 
em. 

Few  there  are  of  these  Quislings  of  indi- 
vidualism who  will  concede  that  the  doctrines 
of  collectivism  are  antagonistic  to  and  de- 
structive cf  the  freedoms  of  indivlduilism. 
On  the  contrery.  they  proclaim  that  the  de- 
velopments of  civilization  being  what  they 
are.  that  the  freedom  of  the  individual  Is  pro- 
tected and  preserved  by  the  so-called  security 
of  collectivism.  They  argue  that  collectivism 
and  individualism  can  live  in  peace  side  by 
side  and  get  along  together  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres  of  Influence,  and  be  mutually 
complementary  to  each  other,  all  of  which  is 
specious  reasoning  of  the  first  order.  They 
well  know,  or  should  know,  that  freedom  has 
no  frontiers  or  spheres  and  that  freedom  is 
never  divisible.  Just  as  you  cannot  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it  too.  you  cannot  give  up 
part  of  your  freedom  and  expect  to  long  re- 
tain the  rest.  No  less  wise  an  observer  than 
Benjamin  Franklin  remarked  some  years  ago 
that  "he  who  trades  freedom  for  security 
asauredly  will  lose  both." 

The  facts  of  history  and  experience  show 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  doctrines 
of  collectivism  and  individualism  are  utterly 
antagonistic  to  each  other  and  that  In  the 
end  one  must  triumph  and  one  must  fall. 
Just  as  you  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon, 
you  cannot  make  the  interests  of  the  group, 
mass,  or  class  supreme  and  retain  Individual 
freedom  The  history  of  the  past  25  years 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  is  proof  posi- 
tive of  that. 

Nor  can  you  compromise  with  collectivism. 
Big.  Integrated  business  in  Germanv  and 
Italy  gave  the  nod  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini- 
helped  put  them  In  power  and  sustain  them 
in  power  until  the  collectivlstic  socialist  state 
which  they  had  created  was  strong  enough 
to  engulf  its  big  business  supporters.  No 
Indeed — you  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it  too.  No  nation  or  peoples  can  long  re- 
main half  slave  and  half  free. 

If  any  of  you  here  today  have  any  other 
idea.  I  urge  you — In  fact.  I  urge  all  of  you — 
to  read  The  Road  to  Serfdom,  by  Frledrlch  A. 
Hayek,  which  was  published  last  fall  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press  and  Is  currently 
reviewed  as  the  leading  article  in  this 
month's  (April)  Reader's  Digest.  I  believe 
that  when  you  have  finished  reading  this 
book  or  the  review,  you  will  recognize  the 
utter  impossibility  of  the  Ideas  of  collectivism 
living  side  by  side  in  peace  with  the  ideas  of 
Individualsm. 
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The  Irreparable  nature  of  the  conflict  in 
the  two  doctrines  has  been  Illustrated  only 
recently  In  this  country  in  several  dramatic 
,      Instances  that  have  come  to  the  public's  at- 
tention.    Mr.  Sewell  Avery,  as  head  of  Mont- 
gomery Ward  te  Co.  has  twice  had  the  con- 
trol of  operation  of  the  business  wrested  by 
force  from  him  and  his  associates  because 
he  refused  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  col- 
lectlvists ordering  him  to  execute  a  contract 
with   an   employees'   union   requiring   indi- 
vidual employees  of  the  company  who  were 
members  of  the  union  to  maintain  the  pay- 
ment of  dues  to  the  union  or  be  discharged 
by  the  company.    He  contended  that  there 
was  no  law  that  required  him  to  sign  such 
a  contract  and  that  if  there  was  such  a  law. 
it  violated  the  rights  and  freedom  of  indi- 
viduals guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  In  any  event  he 
would  not  accede  to  the  idea  that  in  "the 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave"  any 
Individual  had  to  pay  tribute  to  any  organi- 
zation in  order  to  continue  to  work  for  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &.  Co,     Even  though  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  fully  sustained  his  con- 
tention—pending  appeal  of  the  decision— 
the  collectlvists  still  enforce  control  of  oper- 
ation of  the  company's  property. 

Last  fall,  out  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr,  Cecil 
B.  DeMlUe  as  a  member  ot  a  union  was 
assessed  $1  to  finance  a  campaign  ir  op- 
position to  a  proposed  law  banning  the 
closed  show.  He  was  not  In  favor  of  the 
campaign  or  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  law, 
so  he  refused  to  pay  the  assessment.  He 
received  notice  that  the  failure  to  pay  the 
assessment  would  result  in  suspension  from 
the  union,  and  in  this  case  suspension  from 
the  union  would  deprive  him  of  the  right 
to  engage  In  his  life's  work- -namely,  the  en- 
tertainment business.  Nevertheless  he  stood 
his  ground,  and  consequently  was  suspended 
from  the  union  and  forced  to  give  up  his 
employment.  He  is  now  engaged  In  a  fight 
through  the  courts  to  establish  his  right  to 
refuse  to  pay  $1  in  behalf  of  a  cause  that 
he  was  opposed  to.  It  will  cost  him  many 
hundred  thousands  of  dollars  in  loss  of  in- 
come and  expenses  before  lils  simple,  indi- 
vidual right  of  freedom  is  established  and 
the  power  of  collectivism  Is  defeated,  but  he 
feels  the  great  cause  of  Inc'.ivldual  freedom 
and  liberty  for  which  he  fights  Is  worth  it  all. 
Speaking  recently  in  Omaha   he  said: 

"This  is  an  issue  between  ;ill  liberty-loving 
citizens  and  a  few  (?)  unscrtipulous  men  who 
are  trying  to  gather  into  thjlr  own  hands — 
for  their  own  use — the  powi>r  of  the  people. 
Just  as  it  was  gathered  in  Germany  and  Italy 
and  in  other  totalltariam  countries.  If  it  is 
not  quickly  stopped  all  individual  rights  and 
freedom  will  be  gone,  and  only  the  right  to 
obey  left  to  us." 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  DeMllle  falls  to  appre- 
ciate the  vast  number  of  unscrupulous  men 
In  the  forces  of  collectivism,  even  though  he 
fuUy  appreciates  the  life  atd  death  nature 
of  the  conflict.  Incidental. y,  in  the  first 
court  the  collectlvists  won,  the  court  hold- 
ing that  members  of  an  drganlzation  are 
bound  by  the  reasonable  rules  of  the  gov- 
erning board,  even  though  it  would  appear 
unreasonable  to  require  one  to  be  for  some- 
thing that  he  is  against.  Eequlring  one  to 
be  for  something  that  he  is  {gainst,  however, 
is  good  collectlvistlc  doctrlni-  here  as  well  as 
m  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  or  elsewhere. 
Never  forget  that  in  spite  of  the  collectivist's 
deceitful  claim  that  coUectiv  sm  protects  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  ly  enlarging  bis 
alleged  security,  the  basic  proposition  of  col- 
lectisTism  la  always  "Join  up — cooperate  or 
els3."  Ah,  freedom — what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name. 

Just  one  more  illustration  of  the  irreparable 
nature  of  the  confilct  and  then  I  will  con- 
clude. In  Canton,  Ohio,  there  is  a  member 
of  the  Tlmken  Roller  Bearing  Union  who  de- 
sires to  withdraw  from  the  union.  The  union 
contends  that  the  member  cannot  withdraw 
from  the  union  in  good  standing  unless^id 


member  signs  a  withdrawal  form.  This  form 
contains  a  blank  for  the  social-security  num- 
ber and  the  name  and  address  of  the  mem- 
ber, and  carries  this  paragraph: 

"I  am  withdrawing  my  membership  with 
the  understanding  that  my  name  will  be  for- 
warded to  all  local  unions  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  which  are  afllllated  with  the 
CIO  and  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  and  that  /  ipill  never 
be  accepted  again  as  a  member  of  any  local 
union  affiliated  witfi  the  CIO." 

The   lUhcs   are   mine — the   edict   Is    the 
ultimate    consummation    of    collectivism — 
the  blacklist — eventually  the  concentraUon 
camp— in  any  event  the  principle  of  rule  or 
ruin— the  supremacy  of  the  group,  mass,  or 
class  versus  the  freedom  of  the  individual.' 
No.  gentlemen,  in  spite  of  the  plausibilities, 
specious  arguments,  and  promises  of  security 
and  abundance  by  the  collectlvists,  two  and 
two  still  make  four — we  can't  eat  our  cake 
and  have  it  too — if  we  trade  our  freedom  for 
security,  we  will  assuredly  lose  both.    Between 
collectivism  and  individualism  there  can  he 
no  compromise.    It's  a  fight  to  the  finish- 
one  will  triumph  and  one  will  fail.    The  stake 

is  man's  most  precious  possession  In  life 

his  freedom. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  recite  here 
what  course  I  think  should  be  followed  if 
freedom's  greatest  foe  is  to  be  defeated  and 
driven  back  across  the  seas  from  whence  it 
came.'  It  will  be  sufficient  today  if  I  have 
caused  you  to  clearly  see  the  nature  of  the 
foe  and  the  nature  of  the  conflict.  It  will 
be  a  hard  fight  and  a  long  one.  but  it  can 
be  won  if  all  who  love  freedom,  liberty,  and 
Independence  are  determined  to  have  and  to 
hold  them,  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
in  money  and  effort  to  preserve  them. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  once  the 
American  people  fully  appreciate  the  nature 
of  the  struggle,  recognize  the  foe  and  under- 
stand what  is  at  slake,  that  they  will  for- 
sake the  freedom  of  individualism  for  the 
alleged  security  of  collectivism. 

As  far  as  so-called  security  and  abundance 
go.  no  people  on  earth  have  enjoyed  as  much 
of  both  as  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Here  we  are — as  a 
nation — only  158  years  old — very  young  as 
nations  go.  Yet,  under  the  doctrines  of  Indi- 
vidualism, which  regard  the  Individual  as  the 
factor  of  supreme  worth  and  give  to  him  full 
freedom  to  make  the  most  of  his  capacities 
and  opportunities — the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  built  for  themselves  the  richest, 
strongest,  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world— a  nation  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  the  world,  with  the  happiest 
homes,  securest  homes,  freest  homes  in  the 
world.  Can  It  be  that  we.  who  are  the  pride 
and  envy  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  will 
knowingly  abandon  a  proven  way  of  l!fe  that 
has  brought  us  such  untold  blessings,  and 
knowingly  pursue  the  seductive  doctrines  of 
collectivism  that  have  brought  only  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  Insecurity,  and  tragedy  to 
all  who  have  tried  them  overseas?  Certainly 
not — If  the  American  people  are  awakened 
to  what  is  going  on— before  It  Is  too  late. 

Five  thousand  miles  across  one  ocean  and 
ten  thousand  miles  across  the  other,  the 
youth  of  America  today  is  fighting  as  vicious 
and  stupendous  a  war  as  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  ever  recorded  Ovei  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  have  already  given  their  lives 
and  nearly  a  million  of  them  have  been 
maimed  and  mangled  and  have  known  the 
frightful  pain  inflicted  by  the  weapons  of 
modern  warfare.  They  are  fighting,  suffering 
and  dying  to  preserve  their  homeland  and 
their  loved  ones — to  keep  them  safe  and  keep 
them  free.  What  greater  tragedy  could  there 
be.  than  that  what  they  are  fighting  for  and 
winning  on  the  battle  front,  we  should  lose 

>  Bee  addendum — Malcolm  Blngay's  report 
from  Germany.  * 

*  See  addendum — Outlining  suggestions  for 
defeating  the  ideas  of  ccllecUvism. 


on  the  home  front;  that  the  vestiges  of  col- 
lectivism which  they  are  now  destroying  in 
Europe  and  in  tlie  Par  Bast,  they  should,  upon 
returning  here,  find  weU  entrenched  and 
stronger  than  ever?  This  can  be.  but  must 
not  be.  It  shall  not  be.  If  you  and*I  and 
millions  like  u.s  play  our  full  part  to  outsell 
the  foreign,  subversive  doctrines  of  coUec- 
livlsra  that  have  already  furtively  and  silently 
crept  into  the  minds  of  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple, snuffing  out  and  smothering  the  thoughts 
and  Ideas  of  fret-dom  and  lilieriy  and  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  Individual  in  the 
scheme  of  things — much  like  craljgrass  has 
made  its  way  acrofH  the  green  Inwns  of  this 
Nation,  quitly  but  steadily  penetrating  and 
destroying  thi  m. 

Recently  a  nephew  of  mine— just  a  lad  21 
years  of  age— came  back  a  caBualty  from  the 
European  war  front,  where  he  had  been  In 
fox  holes  filled  with  mud,  snow,  and  water 
for  7  weeks  without  taking  off  his  clothes. 
He  told  me  that  as  the  great  ship  bringing 
many   more   thousands   like   him,    most   of 
whom    were    in   far   worse    shape    than    he, 
steamed  Into  New  Yorx  Harbor  all  those  who 
could  raise  their  heads  to  peer  out  the  port- 
holes did  so,  and  that  as  they  steamed  past 
the  "Old  Lady  "  holding  high  in  her  hand 
the    Torch   of   Liberty,   the    tears   streamed 
down  their  faces  unabashed  and  unashamed; 
for    there    she    stood— the    "LlPht    of    the 
World"— greeting    them    upon    their    return 
to  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  "—the    Good    Old    U.    S.    A.    He    said 
that   some   of   the   fellows   started   to   sing 
"God   Bless    America— Land    That   I    Love," 
Just    as     those     internees    did     in     Santa 
Tomas   Prison   in   far-off  Manila   when  Old 
Glory  was  unfurled.    Others  sang  "My  coun- 
try 'tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty     •     •     • 
from  every  mountainside  let  freedom  ring." 
Tens  of  thotisands  of  American  soldiers  like 
this,  who  have  seen  and  experienced  the  bell 
of  war  and   witnessed  the   untold  suffering 
of  those  who  have   been    made  slaves  and 
prisoners  of  foreign  isms,  know  to  the  full 
the  blessedness  of  freedom — the  freedom  that 
the  founders  of  our  Nation  meant  that  we 
should  have,  provided  that  we  are  worthy, 
and  determined  to  have  and  to  hold  It.    That 
kind  of  freedom  can  be  ours  if  we  will  exert 
ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  keep  it — if  we  and 
millions   like   us   will    "From   every   moun- 
tainside, let  freedom  ring." 

AomKDA 
EXCERPTS  FROM    ARTICLE   WRrTTEN    BY    MALCOLM 
BINGAT,    APPEARING    IN    AKRON    BEACON    JOUR- 
NAL,  APRIL    29,    194  5 

(Mr.  Bingay.  editorial  writer  for  Knight 
Newspapers,  Inc..  was  one  of  the  group  of  dis- 
tinguished American  newspapermen  invited 
to  Europe  by  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  to 
see  with  their  own  eyes  the  horrors  of  naz- 
Ism.) 

I  now  write  not  as  a  member  of  the  re- 
porting committee,  but  give  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion. 

If  everybody  In  America  cotild  see  what  we 
have  seen,  there  would  sweep  over  the  United 
States  a  complete  understanding  of  what 
nazism  means  as  a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
the  world   and  the  hopes  of   mankind. 

That  threat  will  not  end  when  the  Nazi 
armies  are  crushed.  The  threat  is  not  that  of 
mere  physical  force.  It  is  the  power  of  an 
Idea  conceived  in  hell  and  gestaied  with 
fiendijsh  genius. 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  the  sights  we  caw 
at  Buchenwald.  They  have  been  accurately 
reported. 

I  saw  hundreds  of  creatures  that  were  once 
human  beings  now  reduced  to  mere  skele- 
tons covered  with  skin.  The  only  happy  ones 
were  piled  like  cordwood  in  the  yard  wait- 
ing their  turn  at  the  vast  crematory. 

I  saw  the  long  rows  of  gallows  at  whlcn 
many  were  hanged  to  die  of  slow  strangula- 
tion. 
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1  saw  the  clubs  with  which  they  had  been 
beaten.  These  men  were  not  prisoners  of 
war.  They  were  thrown  Into  this  hell  on 
earth  for  Just  one  reason— they  refused  to 
accept  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Nazi 
Party. 

They  were  slave  labor.  First  Jews  and 
anti-Nazi  Germans,  then  other  brave  souls 
who  refused  to  conform. 

It  Is  no  time  for  emotionalism.  It  is  not 
a  study  of  any  one  Individual  human  or 
group  of  human  beings.  It  is  a  national 
neurosis,  the  mass  production  of  a  world 
insanity  generated  by  the  power  of  an  evil 
l<lea— the  elimination  of  all  lndiv||dual 
rights,  the  rejection  of  the  human  soul.'ths 
denial  of  God  Hlnnself.  the  apotheosis  of  op- 
position to  every  clean  and  worthy  thing  for 
which  America  has  ever  stood. 

UMAaxs  OMrrm  from  aodkiss  or  j.  p  ssTsm- 

LtltO  TO  SALBSMAirSHIP  CLt^  OF  DALLAS,  TIX.. 
BTCAUSI  or  LACK  OF  TIMX 

How  ar«  we  going  to  defeat  collectivism 
and  drive  Its  destructive  ideas  from  our 
midst?  The  answers  to  the  question  in 
thezDselvM  are  many,  and  each  constitutes  a 
coasMerable  subject,  so  I  will  only  touch 
iq>Oli  lome  of  them  here. 

1.  The  llterty-lovlng.  freedom -loving  per- 
sons In  our  population  must  be  aroused  to 
the  grave  peril  that  exists  with  respect  to 
their  freedom,  and  must  be  made  aware  of 
the  real  nature  of  freedom's  greatest  foe,  and 
the  true  nattire  of  the  conflict. 

2.  These  persons  must  be  Inspired  to  band 
together  to  attack  this  foe  In  countless  ways. 
and  sustain  the  attack  for  one  generation  at 
least,  and  maybe  two. 

3.  The  attack  must  obvleusly  be  along 
educational  and  propaganda  lines,  for  Ideas — 
which  are  the  most  poweiful  force  In  the 
world — can  only  be  encompassed  and  de- 
feated with  stronger  and  more  compelling 
counter  ideas,  which  for  the  most  part  must 
be  positive  rather  than  negative  In  character. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  fallaciousness  of 
opposing  ideas  be  demonstrated.  The  false 
Ideas  must  be  stipplanted  with  positive,  true, 
and  constructive  ones.  It  must  also  be  rec- 
ognized that  the  ideas  must  be  backed  up 
with  practical  results,  as  man  cannot  live  on 
ideas  alone.  Freedom  without  adequate  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  and  opportunity  is  only  for 
the  Intrepid. 

4.  The  educational  and  propaganda  attack 
m'st  be  made  on  a  broad  front,  consistently 
sustained,  employing  every  known  method  of 
communication  and  using  various  and  ap- 
propriate types  of  appeals.  Certainly  for  the 
past  dozen  years  or  so.  collectivism  has  done 
a.i  excellent  Job  of  Implanting  its  ideas.  The 
coUectivlsts  have  been  aggressive  and  posi- 
tive in  their  actions;  they  have  been  decep- 
tive and  subtle  in  their  appesls:  they  have 
organized,  planned,  and  executed  well;  they 
have  consistently  and  persistently  pushed 
their  a«^tack  with  dash,  vigor,  and  daring. 
They  hav«  shouted  their  doctrines  with  con- 
fidence and  cccklness  from  every  forum  to 
which  they  could  shoulder  their  way — from 
the  radio  microphone  to  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress: from  public  meeting  places  to  soap 
boxes:  from  bjcks,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
banc  bills,  the  Congressional  Record,  franked 
srieeches — to  movies  and  the  dramatic  and 
fine  arts.  Over  and  over  again  they  have 
pounded  away  at  a  few  simple  idees  and  ap- 
peals in  an  endless  variety  of  approaches  and 
treatn:ent.  The  propaganda  tactics  set  forth 
In  Meir  Kampf  were  faithfully  and  success- 
fully followed.  Opposition  was  effectively 
silenced  by  smears,  ridicu-'e.  gross  and  rej)eat- 
e«'  half-truths  and  untruths  and.  when  nec- 
essary, by  ntimidatlon  and  coercive  action. 
Individualists  for  the  most  part  have  re- 
mained silent,  said  little,  written  little,  or 
ans  rred  with  amazing  ineptitude.  But 
therr  is  nothing  good  that  collectivists  have 
done  along  educational  and  propaganda  lines 
tliat  individualists  cannot  do  better. 
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5.  A  thorough  Job 
bo  done  in  every  city, 
let  in  the  land,  so  as 
the  homes,  schools,  anc 
ers;  the  businessmen, 
the  professional  men 
ticians;  the  teachers 
ans  of  this  and  the 
organizations;    the 
bodies:   the  women  of 
wage  earners  In  their 
again,  and  again  they 
ideas  and  rewards  of 
and  freedom,  the  glories 
and   the   greatness   of 
X  nder  the  banner  of 
thoroughly  trained  to 
township,  ward,  precinct 
land. 

6    Reestablish 
bctittins    ceremonies, 
greater  respect  for  the 
Anthem,  and  the  high 
the  United  States  by 
display  of  the  nag.  the 
tl^  National  Anthem 
public  gatherings,  and 
of  the  United  States  at 
ner  meetings  of 
ccurpgement  In  every 
respect  for  our 
tutlon  of  the  United 

7.  The  development 
pros^ram  to  break   the 
and  controls  that  have 
tened  upon  our 
through  of  that  progra^ 
patch,  so  that  a  free 
ward   once   again, 
enthusiasm,  hope,  and 
yet  to  be,"  thus  unl 
of  American  economic 

The  task  is  a  large 
complished  by  effective 
dcm-loving  Individuals 
to  see  the  cause  of 
strengthened  In  our 


organization   must 
to^rn.  village,  and  ham- 
reacii  the  youth  in 
colleges;  the  farm- 
1  ,nd  business  people: 
women:  the  poll- 
doctors;  the  veter- 
war;  the  patriotic 
preichers   and    religious 
ihe  Nation;   and  the 
homes.     Again,  and 
hear  the  positive 
blessings  of  liberty 
of  this  Nation's  past 
;his   Nation's   fuiure 
freedom,  until  they  are 
I  ell  freedom  In  every 
and  block  in  the 
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throughout  the  land  through 
1  Ituals.    and    customs 
latlon's  flag.  National 
oClce  ol  President  of 
a  ntlnuous  and  proper 
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the  opening  of  all 
tjoasts  to  the  President 
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Instltullons  and  the  Constl- 
St  ates. 
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Central  Valley  Project 


EXIENSION  qP  REMARKS 

J.  ELLIOTT 


Ol 


HON.  ALFREI 


OF   CALU  ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1 JEPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  Ju  le  11.  1945 

^:r. 


Mr.    ELLIOTT, 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD.  I  include  the 
the  Los  Angeles  Tim* 


Speaker,   under 
i-femark-s  in  the  Rec- 
folli)wing  editorial  from 
of  JimeS.  1945: 


THIS  IS  A  CALIF  )RN1A  PKOJECT 

(If 


Should  the  people 
Central  Valley  project 
Or  should  the  Interior 
Washington.   D.  C, 
enterprise  In  the 
Valley  Authority? 

If  the  wishes  of  th( 
are  consulted,  the  Irri 
tures  of   the   Central 
controls  the  waters  ol 
San  Joaquin  Rivers, 
Californians,  leaving 
ment  navigation  and 

If  the  wishes  of  Sc' 
Ickes  are  consulted. 
be  run  lock,  stock,  anc 
mation  Bureau  In 
what  Mr.  Ickes  conceit 
good  of  everybody 

Tied    In    with 
control    projects    on 
Kaweah  Rivef,  the 
River,  already  surveye< 
engineers.     Mr.  Ickes 


California  run  the 

when  it  is  completed? 

Department  in  far-off 

copduct  this  California 

of  the  Tennessee 


Cent  ral 


Tule 


manner 

people  of  California 

I  ation  and  power  fea- 

7alley  project,  which 

the  Sacramento  and 
will  be  taken  over  by 
to  the  Piideral  Govern- 
s  lit  control. 
:cretary  of  the  Interior 
tie  Central  Valley  will 

barrel  by  the  Recla- 
per^etulty  In  accord  with 

es  to  be  the  general 


Valley    are    flood- 

1  he    Kings    River,    the 

River,  and  the  Kern 

by  the  United  States 

and  the   Reclamation 


Bureau  seek  to  take  over  these  local  projects 
also  and  run  them  from  Washington.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Fresno.  Tulare,  and  Kern 
Counties  want  the  Army  to  coi^struct  these  ^ 
dams  and  leave  the  counties  to  run  them,  as 
Is  customary  with  other  flood-control  proj- 
ects. 

Now  all  these  rivers  rise  In.  flow  through 
and  empty  from  the  soil  of  California  and  no 
other  State.  They  are  not  Interstate  streams, 
as  Is  the  Tennessee,  which  required  an  ad- 
ministration transcending  State  lines  since  It 
traverses  several  States.  The  problems  con- 
cerning them  arc  State  problems,  except  as 
navigation  interests  are  concerned:  naviga-  • 
tion,  everybody  agrees  Is  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  cannot  efflclently  be  administered 
from  Washington.  In  accordance  with  the 
set  formulas  devised  by  Harold  Ickes.  or  any 
other  national  Secretary  of  the  Interior  who 
may  succeed  him. 

The  reasons  which  Justify  Federal  control 
of  projects  on  streams  traversing  or  bordering 
several  States  do  not  exist  In  the  case  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  or  In  the  cases  of  the 
other  local  projects  mentioned.  These  are  all 
California  streams  and  no  other  SLale  la 
corcern^d  with  them. 

We  need  an  effective  State  water  board,  to 
be  sure,  to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  these 
purely  State  projects.  But  the  formation  of 
su:h  an  organization  Is  a  California  responsi- 
bility— a  responsibility  which  will  be  executed 
quickly  when  the  Federal  Government  steps 
cut  of  the  way.  California,  of  ccurse.  will  pay 
the  bill  for  construction  of  such  parts  of  the 
works  as  pertain  to  irrigation  and  power;  and 
it  should  have  the  management  of  them. 

Prior  to  1942.  no  one  ever  supposed  that 
the  Federal  Government  proposed  to  move  in 
on  Central  Valley.  The  general  understand- 
ing from  the  project's  inception  was  that  a 
State  water  authority  would  control  after 
completion.  California  should  Insist  that 
this  original  understanding  be  carried  out. 

The  State  chamber  of  commerce  properly 
supports  this  view.  It  points  out  that  there 
are  three  serious  objections  to  Federal  con- 
trol: First,  that  vested  water  rights  set  up  by 
S.ate  law  cculd  be  condemned  and  seized  by 
the  Federal  authority  at  its  option;  second, 
that  the  Federal  authority  would  subject 
California  to  a  combination  of  economic  and 
political  control  at  the  whim  of  Washington, 
and,  last,  that  the  proposed  Federal  authority 
is  not  answerable  to  Congress  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  its  revenue  and  hence  would  be 
a  law  to  Itself. 

These  are  cogent  objections.  But  they  can 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  California 
knows  Its  own  business  best  and  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  to  It  In  Its  own  fashion. 


American  Soil  Preservatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1945 , 

Mr.  BEIIDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  Impor- 
tant thouFh  unspectacular  organizations 
interested  in  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  the  fertility  of  America's 
soil  have  been  hard  at  work  for  many 
years.  Our  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  conjimction  with  the  agricuUural 
schools  of  many  States,  h^s  been  wag- 
ing a  great  fight  against  misuse  of  our 
country's  soil. 

Now  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
chief,  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  has  announced 
tllat  more  than  200,000,000  acres  of  farm 
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and  range  land  have  \>een  thoroughly 
mapped  for  agricultural  capacity.  More 
than  375,000  farmers  are  reportedly  using 
these  maps  in  planning  their  individual 
programs  of  soil  and  watjr  utilization  on 
some  75.000,000  acres.  Forty-five  States 
have  organized  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts conducted  by  farming  men  them- 
selves. These  are  encouraging  signs  to  a 
nation  whose  600,000.00(  acres  of  crop 
land  have  almost  100.000  000  out  of  pro- 
ductivity because  of  abuse  of  the  soil. 


America  United 


EXTENSION  OP  RlilMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missour;.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
broadcast  by  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  over  the  NBC  network, 
Sunday,  June  10,  1945,  as  follows: 

MB.  rOWARD  A.  O'NEAL,  PRISIDENT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN   FEDERATION    OF   THE   F/RM    BUREAU 

Mr.  O'Neal.  The  Farm  Bureiu  is  privileged 
today  to  act  as  host  to  a  distinguished  panel 
of  leaders— Mr.  William  Green,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  president  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Congressman 
Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri,  who  speaks  for 
Government. 

The  1944  convention  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  adopted  a  resolution, 
which  reads.  In  part,  as  follovs: 

"We  appeal  to  the  leaders  In  other  groups 
of  agriculture  and  the  recognized  leaders  in 
labor  and  in  Industry  to  Join  in  a  series  of 
conferences  In  1945,  to  formulate  a  program 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  policies  designed  to  assure  large- 
scale  production  of  the  products  of  both 
agriculture  and  other  Indus  :ry.  and  their 
interchange  on  a  basis  of  true  economic  bal- 
ance, and  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  standard  of  regular  wages  for 
workers  on  such  a  scale  of  economic  balance." 
That,  gentlemen,  Is  what  th'?  Farm  Bureau 
Is  committed  to.  We  all  agree  I  believe,  that 
we  face  serious  economic  disturbances  unless 
we  manage  to  achieve  maximum  production 
and  use  of  goods,  maximum  employment  at 
adequate  wages,  and  fair  ecoaomic  balance 
among  the  various  groups.  The  hour  Is 
growing  late.  We  must  make  definite  plans 
to  meet  the  crucial  test  of  pjstwar  adjust- 
ment. 

We  have  an  opportunity  here  today  to  ad- 
vise the  public,  on  behalf  of  our  respective 
organizations,  how  we  plan  to  achieve  the 
universally  desired  goal  of  an  economy  of 
abundance  and  a  national  standard  of  living 
for  all  the  people  far  beyond  anything  that 
has  hitherto  been  dreamed  of. 

To  achieve  these  goals  we  raust  wipe  out 
artificial  barriers  to  the  fret  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  among  our  people  and 
among  the  people  of  other  countries,  and  we 
must  learn  to  coordinate  cur  policies  to 
achieve  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
nxunber. 

We  may  as  well  admit  that  the  Job  is  bigger 
than  any  one  of  our  organizations,  and  that 
without  teamwork  we  will  all  be  lost.  How 
much  have  you  already  done  and  what  fur- 
ther are  you  prepared  to  do  in  your  organi- 
zations? Mr.  Green,  may  we  hear  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor? 


MB.  WILLIAM  GREEN.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION    OF  LABOB 

Mr.  Green.  I  want  to  emphasize  at  the 
outset.  Mr.  O'Neal,  that  an  economy  of  plenty 
for  all  Americans  Is  the  No.  1  postwar  objec- 
tive on  the  home  front  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 

We  believe  that  the  first  step  toward  this 
goal  Is  the  establishment  of  lasting  interna- 
tional peace,  based  upon  Justice  and  affording 
every  nation  full  opportunity  to  work  out  its 
economic  salvation. 

In  our  own  country,  that  salvation  depends 
on  maximum  production  in  industry  and  in 
agriculture,  accompanied  by  full  employ- 
ment at  a  high  wage  level. 

America  has  learned  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  when  millions  of  workers  are  un- 
employed and  when  wages  are  depressed, 
the  farmers  and  bus!ne.<;smen  are  bound  to 
sucrer,  too.  Farm  surplubes  and  overloaded 
inventories  Inevitably  follow  In  the  wake  of 
reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation's 
workers. 

At  the  same  time,  when  the  bottom  falls  out 
of  the  market  on  agricultural  prices  and  the 
farmers  are  caught  in  an  economic  squeeze, 
labor  and  Industry  lose  one  of  their  best  ciis- 
tomers  and  are  adversely  affected. 

Finally,  unless  free,  competitive  enterprise 
is  given  every  opportunity  to  expand  produc- 
tion and  provide  abundant  Jobs  for  workers 
and  Industrial  products  for  farmers,  the  Na- 
tion's economic  machinery  will  not  function 
efficiently. 

Thus,  labor  recognizes  the  close  interde- 
pendence of  its  own  welfare  with  that  of  In- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  these  facts  are 
taken  to  heart  by  all  concerned,  the  way  will 
be  cleared  for  industry,  agriculture  and  labor 
to  work  together  as  an  economic  team  in  the 
postwar  period  for  the  national  well-being. 

Already,  a  large  section  of  Industry  and  or- 
ganized labor  have  adopted  and  ratified  a 
code  of  principles  in  which  each  side  agrees 
to  respect  the  other's  rights.  This  code  seeks 
to  establish  harmony  and  cooperation  in 
place  of  strife 

While  no  such  formal  charter  has  as  yet 
been  attempted  between  agriculture  and 
labor,  I  want  the  farmers  of  America  to  know 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
always  supported  their  cause  and  will  back 
up  their  efforts  to  secure  fair  prices  even 
more  vigorously  in  the  future. 

ERIC  JOHNSTON.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   CHAMBER    OF    COMMEKCE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  ONeal,  the  business- 
men of  America,  whom  I  represent  as  presi- 
dent Of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  are  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  the  closest  unity  among  the  groups  In 
our  national  economy,  as  expressed  in  the 
title  of  these  Sunday  broadcasts,  'America 
United." 

You  have  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation  to  Join  with 
other  groups  in  seeking  means,  through  co- 
operation, of  assuring  large-scale  production 
of  agricultural  and  Industrial  products  and 
for  their  interchange  on  a  basis  of  true  eco- 
nomic balance.  We  have  beard  from  Mr. 
Green,  for  labor. 

I  want  to  pledge  the  participation  of  busi- 
ness In  any  effort  that  promises  to  Improve 
our  national  standards  of  living  Manifestly, 
we  cannot  In  the  period  of  reconversion  which 
we  are  now  entering  and  In  the  period  that 
win  follow  the  war's  end  have  an  expanding 
economy  without  the  highest  degree  of  unity 
and  the  fullest  cooperation  among  our  eco- 
nomic groups. 

Mr.  Green  and  I  have  recently  had  a  hand 
in  framing  a  labor-management  charter  de- 
signed to  lessen  industrial  conflict.  It  still 
is  only  a  piece  of  paper.  But  we  and  many 
others  feel  that  it  opens  the  road  to  future 
industrial  peace. 

We  believe  the  charter  gives  a  basis  upon 
which  both  labor  and  industry  can  work  to- 


ward, fuller  cooperation  In  the  Interests  of 
both  and  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people. 

I  cite  the  charter  as  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  two  groups 
earnestly  seek  agreement  on  principles  for 
their  common  betterment. 

To  be  prosperous,  as  you  have  Indicated. 
America  must  produce.  That  applies  to  the 
farm  and  to  Industry.  Industry  needs  a 
prosperous  agricultural  population  to  absorb 
Its  products;  and  the  farmer  wants  a  pros- 
perous industry  with  high  employment  at 
good  wages  because  the  industrial  worker 
buys  the  products  of  the  farm  abundantly 
or  sp!u-lngly  as  his  Income  goes  up  or  down. 

Without  an  economy  of  abui.dance,  we 
cannot  enjoy  abundant  living.  We  cannot 
have  either  unless  we  are  united  In  a  com- 
mon purpose  to  aid  each  other  in  building  a 
better  America. 

We  Will  always  have  dlffer^ences  of  opinion 
and  we  will  always  have  a  striving  to  obtain 
group  advantage.  But  we  must  realtae  that 
there  must  be  an  equitable  balance  In  o\u 
economy,  and  that  If  one  end  of  the  seesaw 
Is  always  up  the  other  Is  bound  to  be  always 
down. 

RON.  CLARENCE  CANNON.   MEMBER  OF  CONQIBa 

Mr.  Cannon.  Tou  have  Just  heard  the  three 
great  leaders  in  American  industry,  Mr, 
O'Neal,  representing  agriculture:  Mr.  Green, 
representing  labor;  and  Mr.  Johnston,  rep- 
resenting  business. 

Their  appearance  here  together,  on  this  im- 
portant forum  of  the  air,  at  a  time  when 
throughout  the  Nation  our  economic  engi- 
neers are  busily  plotting  charts  and  blue- 
print- to  guide  us  through  the  hazardous 
period  which  will  follow  the  close  of  the  war, 
is  most  opportune  and  deeply  significant. 

The  depression  which  followed  the  last  war 
was  largely  the  result  of  failure  of  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  of  that  day,  to  plan  in  ad- 
vance for  a  situation  which  should  have  been 
clearly  foreseen.  Depressions  and  unemploy- 
ment are  not  visitations  of  God.  They  flow 
directly  and  inevitably  from  faulty  planning, 
or  from  no  planning  at  all. 

These  distinguished  leaders  who  appear 
here  today,  proposing  the  correlation  and  co- 
ordination of  the  great  forces  in  their  re- 
spective organizations,  in  the  formulation 
of  policies — which  will  maintain  high  produc- 
tion and  full  employment  and  an  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  following  the  war — 
are  rendering  an  Invaluable  service  to  the 
working  man,  the  farmer,  the  businessman, 
and  the  Nation  at  large. 

As  the  modernization  of  transportation  and 
communication  has  brought  the  nations  of 
the  world  closer  together — the  moderniza- 
tion of  production  and  distribution  has 
brought  all  Industries  closer  together. 
Throughout  the  Nation  men  are  at  last  real- 
izing that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  live 
alone  and  no  longer  possible  to  prosper  alore. 
As  each  prospers  the  Nation  prospers. 

The  broadcast  today  by  those  In  a  position 
to  speak  for  the  great  forces  which  must 
work  together  for  the  common  good,  is  a 
forecast  of  future  prosperity — not  only  of 
America  but  of  the  world.  America  is  as- 
suming world  leadership — leadership  not  only 
In  political  democracy  but  in  Industrial  de- 
mocracy, and  through  such  men  as  these, 
will  lead  the  way  to  a  common  prosperity, 
enduring  peace,  and  to  world  welfare. 

They  operate  through  organization  and 
through  the  medium  of  statutory  law. 
They  service  and  maintain  the  organization 
and  In  response  to  their  needs  Congress  for- 
mulates the  law. 

For  legislation  is  essentially  the  hand- 
maiden of  industry.  No  law  can  be  enacted 
or  successfully  administered  without  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  people.  It  follows 
then,  that  in  the  enactment  of  legislation 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  industry  to 
function  most  effectively,  we  must  neces 
sarily  take  counsel  with  these  men  and  the 
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forces  and  Interests  which  they  represent  and 
which  all  three  of  them  have  represented  so 
efflciently  through  the  last  decade.  With 
their  cooperation  the  future  is  bright  with 
promise  and  with  the  assurance  of  Industrial 
•ecvulty.  national  prosperity,  and  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 


Will  Our  Constitntion  Remain  the  Same? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Hr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16  last,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
present  at  the  sixth  district  of  New  Jer- 
sey nationa.  high-school  oratorical  con- 
test, held  at  the  Freehold  High  School, 
with  the  subject  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  four  con- 
testants whose  names  were  James  W. 
Moor?,  Trenton  Central  High  School; 
Bernard  Franckel,  Lakewood  High 
School:  John  Britton,  Jr.,  Long  Branch 
Senior  High  School;  and  Carol  Markel, 
St.  Peter's  High  School.  New  Brunswick; 
and  every  one  of  them  made  speeches 
which  showed  study  and  careful  prepara- 
tion. The  winner  was  James  W.  Moore, 
who  latci  competed  at  Trenton  for  the 
State  prize. 

The  American  Legion  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  sponsoring  this  pro- 
gram and  in  this  way  bringing  to  the 
high  school  students  of  the  country  the 
glor;'  of  Americanism  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  It  is  with  much 
prld  that  I  have  these  excellent  speeches 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  them: 


WnX  OU«  COWSTITUTIOW  REMAIM  THE  SAME? 

(By  James  W.  Moore.  Trenton  Central  High 

School,  Trenton.  N.  J.) 
(Prize-winning    speech    In   Trenton    Central 
High  School,  city,  county,  and  Sixth  Dis- 
trict contests) 

Mankind  has  developed  an  unusual  stand- 
ard of  values.  Many  of  us  do  not  appreciate 
our  mother  and  father  until  we  no  longer 
have  them.  We  do  not  appreciate  childhood 
until  we  are  men  and  women.  And.  in  a  like 
manner,  we  will  not  appreciate  our  Constitu- 
tion until  we  no  longer  have  it.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  our  valiant  American  sol- 
diers thought  little  of  their  arms  and  legs 
until  the  dust  of  battle  had  cleared  and  the 
roar  of  guns  had  faded  and  they  were  left  to 
live  without  one  or  more  of  these  priceless 
poMtaslons  which  you  and  I  take  for  granted. 
The  man  without  a  country  had  to  lose  his 
citizenship  before  he  could  realize  the  true 
value  of  his  native  land.  Does  the  common 
rwnership  by  130.000.COO  people  make  Ameri- 
canism cheap?  The  answer,  apparently,  is 
yea. 

Suppose  you  were  given  a  magnificent,  rare 
Jewel.  You  probably  would  guard  it  with  your 
life,  you  would  take  every  precaution  for  its 
safekeeping,  and  if  someone  tried  to  take  it 
from  you.  you  would  put  up  a  stiff  fight. 
All  for  a  small  jewel,  which,  although  rare, 
might  be  replaced.  How  many  of  you.  on 
the  other  hand,  take  an  equal  precaution  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  Americanism?  And  if  a 
Communist  or  a  Fascist  shoxild  try  to  take 
It  from  you.  how  many  of  ycu  would  put  up 
a  stiff  fight?  Is  It  not  worth  the  protection 
you  gave  the  Jewel  or  do  you  differentiate  be- 
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tween  a  jewel  and  Ame 
is  rare  and  the  other  is 

Our  American  way  of 
Constitution.    By  the 
ument  ova  country  rose 
rate  power  of  rebels  to 
the  world  has  ever 
by  the  principles  of  thU 
ever  knew  what  it  meani 
and  mine  are  risking 
fields  of  the  world  in 
children  may  continue 
peace  under  the  princi 
ument.     But  does  the 
guarantee  to  us  that 
remain  the  same? 

On  the  surface  It 
ask.   "Why  do  we  need 
should  we  be  apprehei  si 
Oiir   Constitution? 
narrow-minded?     Does 
such  confidence?    Does 
tion  assure  us  of  pro 
mles?    Have  we 
that  America  can 
versive  isms?     Yes;   in 
lies  the  answer  to  youi 

Deep  down  in  our 
democracy  can  be  s 
of  government  In  the 
munists  and  our 
taught  the  same  faith 
enunent.     They   are  sc 
versa!    solution    of    all 
in  their  government 
trying  to  establish 
ground    methods,    in 
world. 

These  allegations  are 
Is  now  happening  to 
Greece,  and  the  rest 
them  tjeyond  the  shadow 
guarantee  have  we  that 
remain  the  same? 

Today    the    United 
enemy  not  only  abroa^ 
The  enemy  we  are 
does  not   attack   with 
with    whispers   arrd 
agents   are   entrenched 
in  our  Government  anc 
purpose.     A  leader  of 
sive  isms  tells  us  that  h( 
to  incite  a  revolution 
revolution  does  not 
made.    He  goes  on  to 
tionary  situation   his 
some  of  our  armed 
effective  majority  of 
seizure  of  the  State 
pamphlets  like  the  SoM 
mates  Voice,  and  the 
being  circulated  among 
the  purpose  of  inciting 
pamphlets  under  a 
tenses    have    allured 
sympathizing   with   If 
ideas   which    they 
ditions  continue  to  exist 
remain  the  same? 

Wliy   should   we  feai 
whom  would  you  fear 
makes  a  frontal  attack 
man  who  would  run  a 

Despite  the  window 
the   propaganda   agents 
guests  we  still  find  si 
In    every    country    from 
Juvenile  deliquency  in 
that  children,   12  years 
under  the  penal  codes, 
punishment 
rule  are  not  designed  to 
We  have  been  told  that 
ernment.  that  a 
which  the  people  own 
the  wealth  and  everyor^ 
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trol the  government.  Government  and  busi- 
ness are  lumped  together  In  the  hands  of 
comparatively  few  men.  Political  power  can- 
not be  used  to  control  money  power,  unions 
cannot  fight  managers  and  customers  cannot 
influence  markets.  Shall  we  change  our 
Constitution  so  that  our  Government  will  be 
run  in  this  same  manner?  If  not.  what  can 
you  do  to  stop  it? 

You.  and  your  neighbors  are  the  people 
who  formulate  American  opinion.  We  are 
known  for  our  freedoih  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  asemblage.  These  are  the  great- 
est forces  we,  as  a  people,  have  to  control  the 
policies  of  our  Nation.  And  yet  wh?n  they 
are  most  vitally  needed  and  when  they  are 
most  valuable,  we  hesitate  to  use  them. 
With  millions  of  American  boys  In  uniform, 
wlta  thousands  of  gold  stars  on  service  flags 
throughout  the  Nation,  with  ever  mounting 
casualty  lists,  with  the  great  roll  we  have 
played  in  supplying  Allied  Nations  with  ma- 
terials, we  are  still  too  timid  to  express  our 
sentiments  on  national  and  International 
policies. 

I  am  not  denouncing  these  Isms  In  the 
hopes  of  causing  a  split  with  our  allies.  In 
ray  own  elementary  way  I  am  simply  trying 
to  make  you  aware  of  the  dangerous  trend 
toward  foreign  isms  In  the  United  States 
If  communism  is  a  suitable  plan  for  the 
people  in  Russia  then  let  the  Russians  use 
that  plan  for  themselves.  But  we  here  in 
America  have  a  different  plan,  we  have  gone 
through  wars  and  depressions.  Internal  re- 
volts and  political  strife,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  with  our  plan  and  we  intend  to 
keep  It  even  if  we  must  hurt  the  feelings  of 
our  allies! 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Rvissian  people  has  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  But  the  hardships 
of  war  which  we  are  now  sharing  will  be  in 
vain  if  we  do  not  let  each  other  know  what 
we  are  truthfully  and  sincerely  thinking. 
Countless  organizations  are  opposed  to  this 
foreign  Ism  In  America.  Your  have  either 
read  the  opposition  or  you  have  heard  It 
voiced  by  such  organizations  as  the  Jewish 
Zionist*,  the  YMCA,  the  church,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  American 
Legion. 

What  have  we  to  gain  by  following  their 
lead  and  opposing  these  Lsms  in  the  United 
States?  First,  we  will  be  safe-guarding  the 
American  way  of  life  by  preventing  any 
change  in  our  Constitution;  aiid.  second,  we 
will  be  laying  a  stronger  foundation  for  mu- 
tual understanding  and  world  peace  by  clear- 
ing away  a  hidden  fear,  for  a  lasting  peace 
cannot  be  built  on  suspicion,  envy,  or 
distrust. 

If  you  have  grown  tired  of  Americanism 
then  say  so.  But  If  you  are  an  American, 
if  you  cherish  the  American  way  of  life,  and 
If  you  want  no  other  form  of  government 
than  a  democracy:  then  say  that!  For  then, 
and  only  then,  can  "'e  be  sure  that  our  Con- 
stitution will  remain  the  same. 


THE    AMEBICAN    CONSrilUTlON    AS    SEEN    BT    A 
raENCHMAN 

(By  Bernard  Franckel.  Lakewood  High  School) 
The  great  French  philosopher,  Voltaire,  once 
said :  "A  people  has  only  the  government  It  Is 
worth  having."  Can't  this  be  also  said  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  American 
Constitution?  For  only  a  great  people  could 
have  such  a  great  Constitution.  Its  Influ- 
ence has  been  felt  and  still  is  felt  in  every 
country;  It  has  been  copied  and  modeled  upon 
in  many  lands. 

Everywhere,  particularly  In  Prance.  It  re- 
awakened the  democratic  feelings  of  the 
people  already  aroused  by  the  philosophers 
like  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu.  And  every- 
where the  new  Ideas  spread  like  wildfire,  from 
France  up  to  Prussia,  from  one  side  of  Europe 
to  another.  Prom  hand  to  hand,  copies  of 
the  American  Constitution  were  being  passed. 
On  the  threshold  of  their  farms  as  well  as  In 
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the  cities,  the  people  were  preparing  to  rise 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  new  democracy, 
far  beyond  the  seas.     •     •     • 

Only  a  few  documents  suiid  out  today  in 
world  history,  surviving  the  test  of  time,  but 
certainly  the  most  outstand.ng  is  the  Con- 
Btitirtlcn  of  the  United  States. 

When  we  compare  the  American  and  French 
Constitutions  we  notice  that  while  the  Amer- 
ican was  not  modified  through  the  years,  but 
for  a  very  small  number  of  amendments,  the 
French  did  not  enjoy  the  same  stability. 
First  voted  on  the  third  of  September,  1791, 
It  was  successively  modified  u  itil  1875,  when 
It  reached  its  final  shape  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  III.  and  even  now,  today,  a  possible 
revision  of  the  French  Const  tution  on  the 
model  of  the  American  is  being  discussed. 

The  greatness  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  comes  primarily  from  its  sim- 
plicity which  makes  it  easy  reading  for  the 
common  man.  This  resulted  in  the  forming 
of  citizens  conscious  of  their  rights  and 
duties,  all  united  behind  it.  Its  strength 
comes  from  the  way  power  is  balanced. 
France  made  the  sad  experience  of  having  a 
weak  executive  branch,  the  President  being  a 
mere  figurehead,  doing  almost  nothing  but 
naming  prime  ministers  who  could  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  cabinet  crisis.  By  con- 
tract with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  European  prime  minister  is  responsible  to 
parliament  to  whom  it  gives  a  great  power 
over  the  executive  branch,  a  perpetual  Sword 
of  Damocles  being  suspended  over  the  head 
of  the  prime-minister,  who.  It  is  true,  being 
a  member  of  parliament  and  usually  a  ma- 
jority leader,  has  much  Infiuence  over  parlia- 
ment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  prac- 
tically directly  elected  by  the  people.  The 
French  Constitution  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  be  chosen  by  an  absolute  majority 
of  votes  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Dspu- 
tles  united  'n  National  Assembly.  Further- 
more, the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
elec'.ed  every  4  years  which  makes  him  more 
repiesentatlve  of  the  people  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Republic  who  holds  office 
for  7  years. 

We  can  find  the  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment In  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the 
framing  of  Its  constitution.  France  had  just 
come  throxigh  years  of  dictatorship  under 
absolute  monarchs  and  the  French  were 
afraid  of  investing  too  much  power  in  one 
man. 

The  American  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  composed  of  only  two  parties, 
one  of  them  having  a  majority  which  usually 
remains  stable  for  at  'east  2  years;  the  major- 
ity in  the  French  Parliament  Is  composed  of 
a  coalition  of  some  of  the  many  parties  repre- 
sented. Of  course,  this  results  In  instability. 
James  Bryce.  a  well-known  author  and 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  criticiz- 
ing the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  American  Government  wrote  in  one  of 
his  bocks:  (1)  "The  President  and  his  min- 
isters have  no  Initiative  in  Congress,  little 
Influence  over  Congress,  except  what  they 
can  exert  upon  Individual  Members  through 
the  bestowal  of  patronage.  (2)  Congress  has. 
together  with  unlimited  powers  of  inquiry. 
Imperfect  powers  of  control  upon  the  admin- 
istrative departments.  (3)  There  is  a  loss  of 
time  by  friction  between  branches  of  the 
government  •  •  •  The  more  checks,  the 
more  friction." 

Though  these  criticisms  are  correct.  I  can- 
not agree  wittt  the  idea  expressed  by  Mr. 
James  Byrce.  for  the  system  of  check  and 
balance  is  the  very  foundation  of  democracy. 
The  third  part  of  the  check  and  balance 
system  Is  the  Judiciary  branch.  Its  im- 
portance can  best  be  described  in  the  words 
of  the  Supreme  Court  itself.  "The  perpetuity 
of  our  institutions  and  the  liberty  which  is 
enjoyed  under  them  depend  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  power  given  the  judiciary 
to  declare  null  and  void  all  legislation  that 


Is  clearly  repugnant  to  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land."  Thus  the  Supreme  Court  is  a 
check  on  the  majority  and  guards  the  fun- 
damenUl  rights  of  the  people. 

A  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
Constitution  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  its 
normal  functioning  has  not  been  interrupted 
by  the  events  of  the  war  we  are  in.  Indeed, 
alone  from  all  democratic  countries,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  hold  wartime  elec- 
tions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man.  which  is  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was 
adopted  before  the  French  Constitution  It- 
self and  2  years  before  the  American  Bill  of 
Rights  was  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  gesture  of  the  lib- 
erated French  people,  in  1789.  was  to  Insure 
Its  freedorr..  The  American  people  first 
sought  a  workable  form  of  government  be- 
fore adding  a  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  though  one  people  first  thought  of  its 
rights  and  the  other  of  its  government,  yet 
we  can  find  no  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  aims  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
that  period  nor  of  the  present.  The  aim  of 
Jefferson  and  of  Montesquieu  was  to  liberate 
the  common  man.  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Aristlde  Briand  both  tried  to  build  a  peaceful 
world. 

In  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Paris,  among 
the  anonymous  graves,  lies  an  illustrious 
tomb.  Tlie  name  of  the  man  who  rests  in 
his  eternal  sleep  miost  be  known  to  you.  His 
name  Is  Lafayette.  Do  you  know  that  the 
earth  which  covers  his  remains  Is  an  Ameri- 
can earth?  Yes;  the  earth  he  took  with  him 
from  the  land  he  loved  so  much. 

Do  you  not  see  anything  symbolical  in 
this  mixture  of  earth  on  the  grave  of  a 
man  who  had  two  countries  for  which  he 
had  a  single  and  great  love? 

Could  we  not  have  created  something  truly 
great  by  this  mixing  of  our  two  cultures 
and  of  the  great  principles  enclosed  in  our 
constitutions,  which  are  those  of  Justice,  of 
tolerance,  and  of  liberty? 

THE    CONSTrrmON    IN   A    CHANGING    WOHLD 

(By  John  Britton.  Jr..  Long  Branch  Senior 
High  School) 

Oiu-  Constitution  is  a  flexible  document, 
which  changes  with  the  times  and  adapts 
itself  to  our  economic,  political,  and  social 
development.  It  is  not  rigid  In  the  sense  of 
a  contract  which  must  be  Interpreted  exactly 
as  the  parties  to  the  contract  understood  it 
when  it  was  entered  into.  It  can  be.  and  has 
been,  amended,  expanded,  and  reinterpreted. 

Otherwise  it  would  not  be  a  democratic 
Instrument  because  democracy  is  not  static. 
Democracy  is  a  principle  of  living  and  life 
which  conforms  to  the  evolution  of  the  needs, 
desires,  and  welfare  of  the  people.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  Is  not  the  same  each  decade  and 
each  century  because  the  people  and  the 
world  in  which  they  live  are  not  the  same. 
People  are  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  life  is 
change,  and  provision  for  change  must  be  a 
requisite  of  a  constitutional  government. 

The  method  £.nd  character  of  change  are 
Important,  however.  World  changes  of  re- 
cent years  and  the  desire  for  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  people  In  other  countries  has 
brought  about  radical  forms  of  government. 
The  people's  support  for  these  governments 
v.'as  first  secured  by  false  promises  of  greater 
economic  welfare  and  liberty.  But  the  Fas- 
cist and  Communist  governments  which 
arose  got  their  power  largely  through  vio- 
lence and  revolutions  and  the  suppression  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  they  heid  promised 
to  help.  Evolution,  rather  than  revolution, 
has  been  our  guiding  principle  in  the  expan- 
sion of  democratic  living.  Individual  freedom, 
and  the  preservation  of  our  precious  national 
heritage.  Our  Constitution  may  be  changed 
and    changed    back    again,    If    the    original 


change  Is  found  Impractical.  It  can  be  re- 
vised at  will  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  society 
constantly  In  a  state  of  flux  provided  the 
vital  provisions  preserving  the  checks  and 
balances  that  make  orderly  change  possible 
are  not  tampered  with. 

Amendment  as  a  method  of  modifying  our 
Constitution  Is  provided  for  in  four  proc- 
esses of  change.  This  fact  speaks  well  for 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  They  made  our  Constitution  more 
dlflBcult  to  amend  than  those  of  some  other 
countries  and  In  a  century  and  a  half  we 
have  adopted  only  21  amendments,  practi- 
cally all  of  them  in  response  to  public  need 
or  opinion.  The  first  10  amendments  were 
adopted  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution,  and  are  the  keystone  in  our 
fundamental  democracy  and  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Probably  next  In  Importance  are  th« 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments which  were  added  after  the  Civil  War 
and  which  gave  promise  at  least  of  lif^,  lib- 
erty, and  pursuit  of  happiness  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  population,  heretofore  held  In 
bondage,  namely,  the  Negroes.  The  seven- 
teenth amendment  was  a  step  toward  a  more 
truly  representative  democracy  when  it  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  Senators  by  the  p3o- 
ple  Instead  of  by  the  State  legislatures.  Sul- 
frage  was  extended  to  the  women  qf  oui  Na- 
tion by  the  nineteenth  amendment  which  Is 
another  landmark  in  the  establishment  of 
Justice  and  freedom  for  ah.  The  twentieth 
amendment  had  as  Its  purpose  the  abolition 
of  the  so-called  "lame  duck"  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, that  is.  sessions  which  toc-k  place  after 
some  of  the  i.*embers  had  been  defeated  at 
the  polls  and  their  euccesfors  elected.  These 
sessions  were  not  truly  democratic  because 
some  of  the  Members  had  been  defeated  on 
current  issues  and  did  not  really  represent 
the  views  of  the  people. 

We  may  well  ask  what  will  the  twenty- 
second  amendment  to  our  Constitution  be? 
What  change  will  help  to  fill  the  gaps  still 
evident  in  our  democracy  and  bring  us  nearer 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  "Great  American 
Dream,"  a  dream  which,  according  to  James 
Truslow  Adams,  visualizes  a  greater  and  bet- 
ter America  in  a  greater  and  better  world  in 
which  to  live.  Will  the  twenty-second 
amendment  establish  equality  for  women? 
Will  It  lower  the  voting  age  to  18?  WiU  it 
abolish  child  labor?  Will  iv  provide  for  iml- 
form  marriage  and  divorce  laws  throughout 
the  United  States?  Or  will  it  change  the 
method  of  ratifying  treaties  and  thus  prevent  . 
a  handful  of  willful  men  from  defeating  our 
cooperation  In  a  changing  and  shrinking 
world? 

An  amendment  of  such  nature  would  be. 
perhaps,  the  most  desirable  at  this  time.     It 
should  be  apparent  to  everyone  by  now  that 
permanent  peace  cannot  be  secured  without 
International  cooperation.     This  fact  was  not 
so  obvious  after  the  last  war  and  the  plan 
wh'ch  might  have  prevented  the  present  con- 
flict was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  determined 
to  regain  its  povrers  relinquished  during  the 
war.     A  Tlilrd  World  War  compared  to  pre- 
vious   internationsd    confllcis    would    be    so 
much  more  terrible  and  so  much  more  de- 
structive to  the  whole  world,  our  country  in- 
cluded, as  to  conceivably  paralyze  civilization 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  come.     After  this  war. 
Lf  we  decide  to  enter  an  organization  for  the 
preservation  of   world  peace,  many  treaties 
will  come  for  ratification.     We  must  be  sure 
of  their  intelligent  consideration  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  their  speediest 
possible   adoption.     Our  allies  cannot   have 
I.^ith  in  our  participation  in  collective  secu- 
rity imder  our  present  ratification  set-up,  and 
so  we  cannot  blame  them  for  trying  to  build 
their  own  national  security  in  their  own  na- 
tional way.    Will  a  Dumbarton  Oaks  or  any 
other  plan  for  International  organization  get 
by  the  United  States  Senate?  is  a  question 
that  haunts  them  as  they  look  to  the  postwar 
world.     We  mttst  keep  the  faith  with  them 
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and  with  our  men  who  have  fought  and  bled 
and  died  to  end  wars  and  to  create  a  world 
with  freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 

Our  coxirt  system  as  an  instrument  changa 
ha»  read  new  meaning  into  the  words  of  our 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  interpre- 
tations have  tended  more  and  more  In  the 
direction  of  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty 
rather  than  the  protection  of  property  rights 
apart  from  human  welfare.  Our  courts  hare 
held  to  the  political  philosophy  of  President 
Theodore  Rccsevelt.  who  said  that  the  Con- 
stitution "Should  be  treated  as  the  greatest 
document  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  to 
aid  people  in  exercising  every  power  neces- 
sary for  its  own  betterment,  and  not  a  strait- 
Jacket  cunningly  fashioned  to  strangle 
growth." 

Proof  of  our  congressional  consciousness  of 
the  general  welfare  Is  the  development  In  the 
trpe  cf  Legislation  that  ha.«?  been  passed  in 
the  last  50  or  60  years.  TMe  makers  of  the 
Constitution  were  familiar  with  an  America 
that  was  devoted  almost  completely  to  farm- 
ing. They  could  not  foresee  that  in  the 
short  period  of  the  next  100  years  larce  fac- 
tories would  be  built  by  great  corporations 
which  would  exploit  the  workers  and  use  their 
economic  strength  to  influence  both  State 
and  National  Legislatures.  The  Constitution 
bad  no  provisions  with  which  to  deal  with 
big  business.  Besides,  unlimited  opportunity 
for  American  genius  and  inventiveness  to 
make  the  most  it  could  of  itself  and  for  itself, 
unhampered  by  the  interference  of  the  State, 
was  a  part  of  the  American  creed  of  liberty. 
8o,  while  the  Government  had  political 
supremacy,  Its  economic  supremacy  as  we 
know  it  today  was  then  unknown. 

Beginning  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  of  1887  which  has  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
scrupulous practices  of  the  railroads  and 
coming  down  through  the  administrations 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  laws  curbing  monopolies  and  trusts 
were  passed,  to  the  present  day  with  its  re- 
strictions on  the  abuse  of  economic  freedom. 
we  discern  a  definite  trend  toward  greater 
government  responsibility  for  the  social 
well-being  of  the  people  and  positive  effort 
made  to  remove  the  lag  between  Industrial 
growth  and  political  growth.  All  this  has 
been  done  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  with  the  stamp  of  approval  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

As  we  review  the  ways  by  which  our  Con- 
Btltutlon  of  the  United  States  has  been 
changed  to  comply  with  a  changing  world, 
and  to  achieve  greater  democratic  freedom, 
we  realize  many  things  are  still  to  be  accom- 
plished in  furthering  the  great  American 
dream.  Despite  the  evolution  and  progress 
we  have  made  there  are  many  hurdles  to  be 
cleared  in  the  future.  Poll  taxes  interfere 
with  the  right  of  suffrage.  Inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  interferes  with  good 
citizenship.  Btislness,  labor,  and  Govem- 
inent  must  meet  the  challenge  of  economic 
Insecurity.  Racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tions belle  our  democracy.  Pressure  groups 
with  great  economic  power  give  us  govern- 
ment without  true  representation.  Politi- 
cal machines  make  a  farce  of  elections  in 
come  sections  of  our  country  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  self-determination. 

Some  of  our  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  laws  on  constitutional  change.  They  re- 
quire a  moral  and  spiritual  change  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people  and  an  earnest  applica- 
tion of  the  true  meaning  of  democracy.  To 
advance,  as  we  will,  to  a  itiU  higher  pinnacle 
of  democratic  freedom  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Individual  to  assume  responsibility 
aa  well  na  accept  rights.  He  mu«t  study  the 
problems  of  democracy,  think  them  through, 
make  decisions,  and  take  action  as  an  In- 
telligent citlaen.  Only  an  enlightened  and 
thoughtful  people  can  safeguard  freedom. 
Democracy  Is  not  the  easy  way  of  life  but  It 
is  the  best  way  The  Bibllcnl  admonition. 
'He  who  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber 
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sisted of  myself.'"  If  that  principle  com- 
posed  our  American  form  of  government, 
this  land  would  be  Just  another  scene  of 
mass  massacre  and  unjust  Imprisonment. 

Correlated  with  the  right  to  law  Is  the 
right  to  property.  The  right  to  property  Is 
very  clearly  explained  by  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  who  says,  "in  the  concept,  of  prop- 
erty, there  are  Its  acquisition,  disposition  and 
enjoyment,  in  a  word,  dominion  over  It."  It 
la  to  a  man's  happiness  and  well-being  as  a 
Echool  Is  to  education.  It  is  not  a  detriment 
to  the  democratic  form  of  government,  but 
a  necessary  part  of  it.  Was  It  not  recog- 
nized as  a  fundamental  part  of  all  organized 
governments,  centuries  ago?  Yet,  we  know 
that  there  are  countries  suppre;:sing  or  at- 
tempting to  suppress  that  right  today. 

The  Constitution  does  not  regulate  "our 
acquisition,  disposition,  and  enjoyment  of 
property."  but  does  recognize  and  protect 
our  right  to  it.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  amendments.  It  guards  our  ownership 
of  property.  It  recognizes  the  acquiring, 
disposing,  and  enjoining  cf  property  as  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  citizen  to  be  regulated 
by  the  State. 

Can  anyone  of  us  deny  that  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  strong  In  us  all?  If  we  read  the 
history  of  any  world  power,  we  will  see  be- 
neath all  its  prepress  the  struggle  of  the 
common  people  to  attain  the  highest  plane 
of  hum^i  liberty.  Consider  the  country  In 
which  the  individual  has  no  liberty  and  you 
will  see  countries  which  are  continually 
embroiled  li.  Internal  conflict  and  revolution. 
Full  liberty  of  the  individual  was  first  pro- 
tected by  our  Constitution.  It  Is,  In  fact, 
the  very  foundation  of  this,  our  American 
republic. 

The  Constitution  also  extends  to  us  re- 
ligious and  political  liberty,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press. 

The  American  conception  of  religious 
liberty  Is  the  right  to  worship  God,  but  not 
the  right  to  do  away  with  religion.  We  may 
not  agree  with  our  neighbor's  beliefs,  but  we 
must  respect  his  convictions.  We  are  not 
obliged  to  submit  to  sectarian  education,  to 
pay  taxes  for  religious  property,  or  take  a 
religious  examination  for  public  office.  We 
cannot  be  banished  from  the  country  or  be 
removed  from  public  office  because  of  our 
particular  religious  beliefs. 

FYeedom  of  speech  gives  us  the  right  to 
talk  as  we  wish  and  to  criticize  public  of- 
ficials for  their  acts,  but  It  does  not  give  us 
the  right  to  advocate  destruction  of  life, 
property,  or  government.  Tliese  two  rights 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  have  even  been  ex- 
tended to  those  who  are  not  In  sympathy  with, 
our  Amercan  Ideals. 

Daniel  Webster,  in  his  Immortal  eulogy  on 
General  Washington,  In  1832,  closed  with  the 
words  which  I  should  like  to  quote  for  you; 
now.  110  years  later,  when  we  must  defend 
our  heritage  against  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic,  I  bring  them  respectfully  to  your 
attention. 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  and  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  oceans,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  It;  if  It  exhaust 
our  Treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish 
it;  if  It  lay  waste  our  fields,  still  imder  a  new 
cultivation,  they  will  grow  green  again,  and 
ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  If  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  lU  lofty  pillars 
should  fall,  and  its  gorgeoiu  decorations  be 
tL\  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All 
these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  a 
demolished  government?  Who  shall  rear 
r.galn  the  well-proportioned  columns  of  con- 
stitutional liberty?  Who  shall  frame  to- 
gether the  skillful  architecture  which  unites 
national  sovereignly  with  sUtM'  righu,  in- 
dividual security,  and  public  prosperity? 

"No,  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
risen  not  again.    For  like  the  Coloaaeum  and 
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the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  doomed  to  a 
motirnful  and  melancholy  immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them,  than 
were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman 
or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  a  more 
glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever 
s;  w — the  edifice  of  constitutional  American 
llberty." 


Universal  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  on  universal  military 
training  for  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Postwar  Military  Policy,  by  Karl  T. 
Compton,  president,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  June  8,  1945: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
strougly  Idealistic  ever  since  the  Colonists 
first  settled  this  country,  seeking  opportunity 
to  live  in  accordance  with  their  ideals  of  re- 
ligious and  political  freedom.  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II  were  peak  periods  of  the 
continued  struggle  to  preserve  these  ideals. 

Unfortunately  people  with  the  highest  of 
Ideals  do  not  always  follow  the  best  pro- 
cedures for  bringing  tbese  ideals  to  reality 
and  effectiveness.  Most  of  us  will  now  agree 
that  this  was  true  of  the  extreme  pacifist 
groups  during  the  1920*s  and  1930'8.  both  in 
this  cotmtry  and  In  Great  Britain.  Many 
of  us  believe  that  the  sad  lack  of  military 
preparedness  and  the  very  strong  sentiment 
against  any  move  even  to  prepare  for  war 
were  simply  invitations  and  incitements  to 
Hitler.  Mussolini,  Hlrohito,  and  their  fol- 
lowers to  let  loose  their  mad  avalanche  of 
armed  aggression  for  conquest. 

As  long  as  the  world  contains  selfishly  am- 
bitious groups  who  are  unscrupulous  and 
ruthless  enough  to  try  to  gain  their  ends  by 
force  if  given  a  chance,  It  will  be  necessary 
for  peace-loving  countries  like  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  would-be  aggressors 
from  having  this  chance.  This  can  be  done 
by  an  expenditure  of  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  effort  and  money  which  go  into 
a  war. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which  the 
United  States  must  do  if  It  is  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  future  war.  To  be  prepared  In 
a  military  sense  Is  only  one  of  Ihe-se  things. 
To  be  strong  In  science,  technology,  and  pro- 
duction is  another  requirement.  Even  more 
important,  the  United  States  must  be  Just, 
reasonable,  and  coo|>eratlve  in  Its  dealings 
with  other  countries.  And  in  order  that  the 
burden  of  preventing  wars  may  not  fall  too 
heavily  on  any  one  country.  It  Is  important 
that  all  countries  which  are  determined  to 
have  peace  in  the  future  should  combine  to 
Insure  it.  But.  in  any  case.  I  believe  that  a 
reasonable  degree  of  military  strength  is  one 
of  the  realistic  essentials  to  the  future  peace 
of  our  United  States. 

Juat  how  much  military  strength  a  "rea- 
sonable degree"  calls  for  and  bow  this  "rea- 
sonable degree"  can  be  most  advantageously 
secured  are  very  Important  questions.  As  to 
the  first.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  "reason- 
able strength"  would  mean  a  rather  strong 
military  establishment  for  such  a  consid- 
erable period  after  the  war  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  establish  an  international  plan  to 
malnuin  peace  and  to  evaluate  its  effective- 
ness.    If,  after  this  international  plan  has 


been  given  a  convincing  trial.  It  proves  to  be 
effective,  then  1  should  think  that  all  the 
participating  nations  would  be  Justified  in  a 
gradual  reduction  of  their  armed  strength. 
But  right  now  we  wou!d  be  well  advised  to 
establish  our  reasonable  military  program, 
and  to  let  the  world  know  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness when  we  talk  of  preserving  peace,  and 
that  we  are  ready  to  adopt  strong  mea.sures 
to  insure  our  safety  against  attack. 

Technological  developments  have  greatly 
changed  the  conception  of  an  effective  citi- 
zens' army.  For  one  thing,  war  on  land.  sea. 
and  air  has  become  so  highly  technical  that  a 
much  longer  period  of  training  is  necessary 
than  was  true  50  or  100  years  ago.  The 
training  Itself  must  be  largely  technical. 
More  important  still,  the  speed  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  development  of  methods  for 
mp.king  powerful  attacks  with  great  sudden- 
ness and  at  a  great  distance  mean  that  it  la 
no  longer  safe  to  wait  until  war  breaks  out  to 
begin  the  intensive  training  of  our  armies. 
These  factors.  I  take  it,  have  all  been  influ- 
ential in  leading  the  military  experts  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  year  of  millUry  training  is 
needed  to  provide  a  continuously  replenished 
reservoir  of  men  who  could  be  quickly  called 
to  arms  for  effective  military  service  at  threat 
of  war 

Some  of  my  colleagues.  Impressed  as  I  have 
be  1  with  the  great  value  of  scientific  and 
engineering  skill  in  contributing  effective- 
ness to  our  armed  forces,  have  argued  that 
scientists  and  engineers  should  be  exempt 
from  any  universal  military  training.  They 
back  up  their  argument  by  pointing  out  the 
very  critical  shortage  of  such  personnel  to 
meet  both  the  military  and  peacetime  re- 
quirements which  we  can  see  ahead.  I  recog- 
nize a  real  force  in  this  argiunent,  which  can 
also  be  made  for  young  men  going  Into  the 
medical  profession,  for  men  In  agriculture, 
industrial  production,  and  all  other  essen- 
tial activities.  The  difficulty  with  this  argu- 
ment, as  I  see  it,  is  that  once  it  is  acceded  to 
for  any  one  group,  the  pressure  cannot  be  re- 
sisted to  grant  similar  exemption  to  many 
other  groups,  and  the  military  training  pro- 
gram hence  breaks  down.  It  seems  to  me  best 
therefore  to  carry  out  the  program  without 
exemptions. 

On  the  positive  side,  a  strong  argument 
can  be  made  for  giving  military  training  to 
scientists  and  engineers,  for  many  of  these 
are  needed  among  the  officer  personnel  in 
these  days  of  technological  warfare. 

Another  argument  against  the  plan,  with 
which  I  have  little  sympathy,  is  that  the 
year  si>ent  In  military  training  would  be  a 
waste  of  time,  particularly  for  any  young 
man  who  Is  planning  to  go  ahead  with  a 
professional  or  other  education.  This  ob- 
jection seems  to  me  Ill-founded  on  two 
counts. 

In  the  first  place,  very  many  of  the  most 
successful  and  effective  professional  men — 
scientists,  engineers,  doctors,  or  what  not — 
interrupted  their  educational  careers  for  a 
year  or  more  to  work  at  some  Job  to  earn 
the  money  with  which  to  proceed.  On  the 
whole  I  am  convinced  that  they  were 
strengthened  by  this  work.  I  have  often 
wished  that  far  more  of  our  young  students 
in  college  could  be  induced  or  forced  to  put 
In  an  intervening  year  of  serious  nonaca- 
demlc  work.  They  would  come  out  of  it 
with  greater  maturity,  more  realistic  social 
adjustment,  and  greater  determination  to 
mak'e  the  best  use  of  their  futxire  educational 
opportunities. 

In  the  second  place,  the  year  of  military 
training,  as  now  outlined  by  the  armed 
forces.  Incorporates  a  ooiulderable  amount  of 
useful  educational  experience.  To  be  sure, 
relatively  little  of  it  is  of  a  classroom  variety, 
but  a  large  portion  of  It  has  to  do  with 
learning  to  understand  technical  equipment 
and  how  to  use  it,  and  bow  to  work  with 
precision  in  an  organization,  both  of  which 
are  useful  elements  in  any  young  man's  edu- 
cation. 


For  these  reasons  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
years  loss  of  time  In  getting  throxigh  college 
or  getting  established  in  a  job  is  a  serious 
objection  in  comparison  to  the  values  of  the 
year  of  military  training  from  a  national 
security  standpoint  plus  the  inherent  edu- 
cational values  of  the  year  of  tralnirg  as  a 
partially  compensating  byproduct. 

One  further  argument  against  universal 
military  training  is  that  the  methods  of  war- 
fare change  so  rapidly  that  the  tralnlrg  plven 
in  any  one  year  may  be  obsolete  a  few  years 
hence.  This  argument  I  believe  to  be  Illogi- 
cal. The  same  type  of  argument  would  say 
that  we  should  not  train  an  electrical  engi- 
neer at  M.  I.  T.  today  because  some  of  the 
techniques  of  engineering  practice  may  be 
different  5  or  10  years  hence  Actually,  de- 
tails will  change  and  new  elements  will  be 
introduced  into  the  picture,  but  the  funda- 
mentals do  noc  change  so  much,  and  anyone 
with  the  fundamental  training  can  pick  up 
the  developments  of  the  next  5  years  with 
relative  ease  and  in  a  short  time.  In  any 
case,  an  effective  army  could  be  mobilized 
and  trained  In  far  shorter  time  if  It  drew 
upon  young  men  who  had  had  the  year  of 
military  training  within  the  preceding  10 
years  than  if  the  whole  military  strength 
had  to  be  built  up  out  of  raw  recruits  after 
the  emergency  was  upon  us. 

While  I  believe  that  the  basic  argument 
for  universal  military  training  must  be 
fotmded  upon  military  value  and  aimed  at 
national  security,  there  are  several  educa- 
tional values  which  are  incidental  but  which 
still  seem  to  me  to  be  of  consiiierable  Impor- 
tance. I  think,  for  example,  of  the  concern 
which  has  steadily  grown  over  the  last  20 
years  with  respect  to  the  undisciplined  char- 
acter of  many  of  our  young  men.  particularly 
In  the  big  cities  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  inevitable  gangs.  Not  all  boys'  gangs  are 
vicious. 

Among  my  prized  recollections  of  boyhood 
are  my  adventures  as  a  member  of  the  North 
End  gang  of  a  small  city,  where  I  believe  that 
the  things  which  we  learned  about  human  na- 
ture and  team  play  far  overweighed  our 
nuisance  value.  However,  the  problem  of 
youth  in  cities  and  towns  ts  a  serious  one. 
especially  since  our  Increased  technical  pro- 
ductive power  has  resulted  in  leaving  more 
and  more  leisure  time.  Bv  and  large.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  year  of  military  training  under 
good  officers  and  with  a  sound  program  could 
have  a  very  wholesome  Influence  on  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  our  young  men.  Since 
this  is  an  important  educational  matter.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  it  in  a  little  more  detail 
as  to  discipline  and  Ideals. 

Discipline :  To  be  a  stable  and  effective  citi- 
zen requires  a  nice  balance  between  freedom 
and  initiative  on  the  one  hand  and  discipline 
on  the  other.  In  the  modern  age  we  scarcely 
need  to  make  an  argtunent  for  freedom  and 
initiative  because  certainly  the  youth  of  our 
country,  by  and  large,  have  a  great  deal  of 
both.  The  serious  question,  in  fact,  is 
whether  they  do  not  have  too  much  freedom 
and  too  little  discipline  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive possible  members  of  society. 

It  Is  only  the  man  who  lives  entirely  alone 
who  has  complete  personal  freedom.  Every 
social  contact  requires  some  adjustment,  and 
every  effective  adjustment  ts  a  discipline.  I 
believe  that  1  year  In  the  stage  between 
youth  and  manhood  spent  in  the  universal 
military  training  program  would  develop  fun- 
damental hnblts  of  promptness  and  preci- 
sion. It  would  develop  the  ability  to  work 
as  part  of  an  organization  with  an  attitude 
of  teamwork,  which  I  believe  Is  what  is 
meant  by  resi  discipline.  A  football  team. 
for  example,  la  disciplined  down  almost  to 
the  last  reaction  and  motion.  It  is  trained 
so  that  the  most  fundamental  action*  are 
gone  through  automatically,  amoothljr, 
swiftly,  and  without  thought.  It  is  this  very 
discipline  and  automatic  character  oX  action 
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which  leaves  the  football  player  free  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  the  new  and  un- 
usual factors  In  the  game  where  quick  and 
intelligent  handling  determines  the  success 
of  the  play. 

Discipline  In  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using 
It  does  not  mean  subjection  of  the  Individual. 
It  means  smooth  and  automatic  action  by  the 
individual  In  his  routine  situation  so  that 
he  can  be  free  to  give  attention  to  the  new 
and  unusual  problems  which  may  face  him. 
It  Is  this  tjrpe  of  discipline  which  is  funda- 
mental In  an  army  and  It  is  this  element  of 
training  and  character  which  I  believe  a  year 
of  universal  military  training  would  strength- 
en in  our  oncoming  generations  of  citizens. 

Character:  If  there  Is  one  feature  which 
Is  important  above  all  others  in  a  soldier  It 
18  character.  This  word  connotes  many  qual- 
ities, such  as  jklll.  accuracy,  perseverance, 
promptness,  efficiency,  good  sportsmanship, 
fair  play,  honesty,  loyalty,  and  similar  vir- 
tues. These  are  all  important  attributes  of 
a  good  soldier.  They  are  therefore,  all  of 
them,  qualities  which  a  competent  program 
of  universal  military  training  would  include 
as  objectives  In  Its  training  program. 
- — Morale:  Most  Important  of  all  to  a  man. 
or  to  an  army,  or  to  a  country,  are  the 
Ideals  which  motivate  them.  It  Is  these 
Ideals,  more  than  anything  else,  that  deter- 
mine what  Is  commonly  called  morale.  One 
of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  successful 
military  training,  thereiore,  must  be  the  In- 
culcation of  proper  Ideals.  It  is  these  Ideal.s, 
for  exaninle,  that  a  soldier  means  when  he 
asks.  "What  am  I  fl^htlng  for?*  or  tells 
the  world  that  he  is  fighting  for  such  and 
such  a  cause.  The  most  powerful  military 
weapon  ever  devised  In  history  has  been  the 
eaxwe  for  which  the  army  has  taught.  In 
America  this  cause  would  mean  all  of  the 
things  which  we  prize  and  cherish  In  Ameri- 
can life  and  In  the  American  Ideal  of  a  land 
of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

This  subject  of  ideals  and  morale  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  an  army  that  It  would  have  to  be 
an  Important  concern  of  those  charged  with 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  program  of 
universal  military  training.  Of  course,  the 
background  of  morale  Is  found  In  the  home 
and  In  the  public  schools  and  In  the  church. 
These  are  essential  and  quite  basic.  Never- 
theless, there  is  surely  something  which  can 
be  gained  by  a  year  of  concentrated  effort  in 
which  all  the  young  men  of  a  given  age  group 
in  the  country  will  be  simultaneously  work- 
lD.g  and  training  together  for  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  defending  something  greatly  impor- 
tant— their  country. 

Other  educational  byproducts  of  the  vml- 
versal  military  training  program  have  to  do 
with  literacy,  a  problem  of  .^ome  magnitude 
in  certain  sections,  and  with  physical  fit- 
ness. These  are  so  obvious  that  I  merely 
mention  them  for  the  record. 

Putting  all  of  the  above  things  together.  It 
seems  to  me  that  out  of  a  program  of  uni- 
versal military  training  aimed  primarily  at 
national  security  would  come  secondarily  as 
a  byproduct  an  exceedingly  valuable  and 
wholesome  development  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  group  after  group  of  oncoming  young 
citizens. 

Implementation:  Are  these  educational 
objectives  practically  capable  of  achievement, 
and  If  so.  by  what  means?  In  my  judgment 
al!  of  these  objectives  are  capable  of  achieve- 
ment to  a  very  worth-while  degree.  The  pro- 
oedur::8  for  doing  this  would  have  to  start 
with  the  best  ideas  and  experience  which  can 
be  marscsaled  at  the  beginning,  and  would 
have  to  be  improved  with  experience  and 
further  constructive  study  of  the  problem. 
The  following  thoughts  are  I  think  pertinent 
to  these  questions. 

The  Army  has  had.  during  the  past  4  years, 
some  very  intensive  experience  in  the  art  of 
training.  The  Nation  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  results.  I  have  personally  had 
opportunity  to  obser.'e  some  phases  of  this 
training   la   varloiis   Army   and   Navy  radar 
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Monday.  J  me  11.  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  M  r.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton i~  viewing  the  Si  in  Francisco  Confer- 
ence these  days  wlh  a  very  analytical 
eye.  Developments  at  the  Conference 
and  on  foreign  peac  e  fronts  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  langu  ige  at  the  meeting  is 
hardly  being  tran.sliied  into  action  any- 
where. Governmenit  officials  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder  over  ;he  wisdom  of  adopt- 


ing a  high-sounding,  well-phrased  pro- 
gram for  concerted  world  action  when 
simultaneously  the  prospective  signers 
are  going  ahead  with  policies  of  their  own 
which  completely  contradict  the  program. 

If  we  are  to  develop  a  world  order  in 
whic'i  the  rights  of  all  nations  are  to  be 
established  and  preserved,  it  is  certainly 
a  poor  beginning  which  has  been  made  in 
Poland,  at  Trieste,  and  in  the  closing  of 
Berlin's  doors  to  American  troops  and  re- 
porters. These  attitudes  reflect  nothing 
but  confusion,  suspicion,  and  grave  n.is- 
trust. 

All  of  us  understand  the  basis  for  these 
discords.  Russia  remembers  the  in- 
vasion of  her  soil  by  Allied  forces  after 
World  War  I.  The  Western  Allies  re- 
call the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  agreempnt 
still  more  recently.  Yet  all  of  us  recog- 
nize the  ba.sic  fact,  that  whether  or  not 
we  like  each  other  cordially,  we  are  at 
present  Jointly  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  world  orderliness. 
That  must  be  the  fundamental  cohesive 
fact. 

Our  own  country  Is  In  an  excellent  bar- 
gaining position  to  enforce  its  desire  for 
world  peace.  We  have  the  lend-lease 
materials  they  have  used  and  the  ma- 
chinery they  must  have  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  homelands.  Let  us  establish 
decent  standards  of  international  con- 
duct and  Insist  that  those  standards  be 
met  before  any  nation  is  eligible  for  the 
aid  we  can  give. 
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Monday.  June  It,  1945 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  communication 
which  I  have  received  this  morning  from 
Mr.  L.  S.  Chadwick,  president  of  the  Per- 
fection Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 

Pekfection  Stove  Co.,  Inc.. 
Cleveland.   Ohio.  June   9.   1945. 
Hon.  MiCH.ux  J.  KIRWAN, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Reprf.sentative  Kirwan:  In  yester- 
day mornings  paper  I  noticed  the  announce- 
ment of  President  Truman's  stand  on  the 
question  of  salaries  of  our  Representatives 
and  Senators.  In  connection  with  same.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  heartily  approve  of  his 
suggestion,  particularly  as  applied  to  the 
larger  amount  that  our  Representatives  acd 
Senators  should  receive,  namely,  $25,000  per 
year. 

I  honestly  believe  that  It  Is  a  disgrace  for 
a  nation  of  the  size  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  to  be  paying  the  Members  of  Its 
lawmaking  bodies  the  trifling  sum  of  $10,CO0 
per  year  as  a  salary,  for  the  purpose  of  liv- 
ing and  maintaining  their  positions  in 
Washington  or  feisewhere.  Furthermore,  it 
casts  a  slur  upon  those  men.  every  one  of 
whom  are  able  and  well  worth  the  sug- 
gested salary. 

To  think  that  the  greatest  Nation  In  the 
world  should  select  Its  lawmakers  to  run  the 
management  of  the  world's  greatest  busi- 
ness and  should  announce  to  the  world  that 
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that  type  of  management  only  requires  the 
services  of  »10,C00-per-year  men  Is,  In  my 
opinion,  an  absurdity.  No  man  can  live  up 
to  his  responsibilities  In  Washington  and 
meet  his  expenses  on  such  a  trifling  svim, 
under  present-day  values. 

I  sincerely  hope. that  you  will  vote  and 
fight,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  fu- 
ture of  America,  for  adequate  salaries  to  be 
paid  to  our  lawmakers,  thereby  aiding  and 
Insuring  the  Nation  against  ward  heelers 
and  grafters. 

I  believe  every  fair-minded  man  In  this 
country  who  knows  anything  about  business 
and  living  costs  will  Join  with  me  In  urging 
you.  regardless  of  small-minded  talk,  to  de- 
mand that  you  be  paid  In  proportion  to  your 
value  to  the  Nation. 

If  you  cannot  find  In  your  own  mind  a 
measure  of  doubt  of  this  kind,  then  you  are 
far  too  small  a  man  to  fill  the  Job  which  you 
have  been  elected  to  fill. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L.  S.  Chadwick. 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Arthur  V.  Burrowes  from  the  St.  Jo- 
seph News-Press: 

TIMELY    OBSERVATIONS 

Diabolic  possession.  Have  you  ever  heard 
of  It?  The  Scriptures  themselves  are  au- 
thority that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  p>osses- 
slon  of  a  human  body  by  the  devil,  as  every 
Bible  reader  knows.  When  we  read  of  some 
-of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Nazis 
against  the  Jews,  not  only  of  conquered  coun- 
tries, but  of  their  own  vaterland,  we  are 
Inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  diabolic  possession.  You  cannot 
explain  how  a  people  can  have  fallen  so 
low  In  this  so-called  enlightened  age  with- 
out seriously  considering  the  ancient.  Bible- 
vouched  curse — possession  by  the  devil. 

These  observations  are  called  to  mind  by 
a  new  book  lust  received  by  Public  Li- 
brarian I.  R.  Bundy.  which  he  has  graciously 
condescended  to  let  us  have  for  a  day  before 
cataloging  It  and  putting  It  on  the  shelf 
for  general  circulation.  It  is  No  Traveler 
Returns,  by  Renry  Shoskes,  former  lawyer 
of  Warsaw,  Poland.  It  is  a  book  that  will 
profoundly  shock  every  American  of  Jewry, 
every  American  phUo-Jew.  It  will  make 
readers  of  other  minorities — religious  or  ra- 
cial—tremble with  the  thought,  'It  might 
have  been  us." 

There  Is  the  avenging  cataclysm  about 
persecution.  The  wheels  of  time  turn  and 
the  prosecutor  of  today  may  become  the 
persecuted  of  tomorrow.  The  blood  of  un- 
told Jews  lies  on  the  head  of  Nazi  leaders,  and 
this  blood  will  be  their  mark  when  the 
masters  of  the  Nazis  strike  with  the  whip. 
The  sanest  and  most  sober  thought  of  the 
best  brains  In  the  world,  whether  President 
and  Pope,  Premier,  and  philosopher,  student 
and  scholar,  must  be  spent  in  seeing  that  to 
the  tjrrants  against  Jewry  in  Germany,  going 
back  to  1934  and  continuing  until  shortly 
before  VE-day,  there  be  not  retaliation,  but 
merciless  justice. 

That  consignment  to  oblivion  of  the  an- 
cient Biblical  line,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth."  will  be  hard  at  best.  It  wiU  be 
harder  after  Messrs.  Truman  and  Churchill 


and  the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  behind 
them  have  read  the  story  of  the  Nazi  perse- 
cution of  Jews,  authenticated  In  267  all  too 
fleeting  pages  of  No  Traveler  Returns. 

Yet  the  book  should  have  been  published. 
It  was  necessary  at  this  time  and  In  this 
country— It  Is  a  1945  Doubleday,  Doran  re- 
lease—to make  the  gentUe  who  is  indifferent 
or  unfriendly  to  the  Jew  stop  and  pause.  It 
was  necessary  at  this  time  and  in  this  coimtry 
to  make  the  obnoxious  Jew  stop  and  pause. 
A  Jew.  Shoskes  In  his  classic  tells  of  un- 
worthy Jews,  who  sold  out  to  the  SS  and 
Gestapo,  who  for  filthy  gold  tattled  on  their 
brothers  in  Jewry  who  had  managed  to  hide 
away  their  long-accumulated  savings.  No 
less  a  powerful  sermon  to  us  of  gentile 
extraction  is  this  book  a  thundering  preach- 
ment to  Jews  who  by  their  acts  have  made 
their  fellow  Jews  ashamed  of  them  and  their 
non-Jew  neighbors  hate  and  envy  them. 

Author  Shoskes  estimates  that  6,000.000 
Jews  were  exterminated  by  the  Germans  In 
Europe  between  1933  and  1945.  The  proc- 
esses of  extermination  are  almost  unbeliev- 
ably diabolical,  occasioning  the  thought  ex- 
prMsed  at  the  be^nnlng  of  these  observa- 
tions. The  gas  chambers  and  the  electrical 
devices  to  bring  death  were  the  Instruments, 
not  of  torture,  but  of  mercy.  The  Nazi 
thought  seemed  to  be  not  alone  to  kill  but 
first  to  torture. 

Never  before  have  we  read  so  clearly  the 
nauseating  details  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
where  Jews  were  reduced  by  systematic  sa- 
distic torture  and  death  from  half  a  million 
to  a  mere  40.000.  In  our  own  reading  of  his- 
tory nothing  from  Haman  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  the  czarlst  pogroms  could  equal  the 
story  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

It  was  not  alone  in  Warsaw,  but  In  all 
Poland.  In  Ukraine.  In  White  Russia,  in 
France,  in  Czechoslovakia,  everywhere  where 
the  Nazi  conquered.  Remember  to  read  the 
book  and  when  you  close  the  last  page  you 
will  be  tempted  to  whisper:  For  what  they 
have  done  may  God  forgive  the  German  na- 
tion, for  man  cannot. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  comment  on 
FEPC,  March  1944-February  1945: 

1944 

Washington.  D.  C,  the  Washington  Post 
(March  7)  :  "Working  In  an  area  of  deeply 
entrenched  prejudices.  FEPC  sought  pa- 
tiently to  open  job  opportunities  for  Ne- 
groes. Our  manpower  shortage  and  the  need 
for  all-out  production  strengthened  the 
clear  logic  of  its  efforts.  It  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  employment  discrimination  In 
the  United  States,  but  at  least  It  satisfied 
Negroes  that  a  solution  was  being  sought. 

"The  FEPC  is  simply  trying  to  bring  about 
a  fuller  mobilization  of  the  Nation's  man- 
power for  >n-ar  and  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
principle  of  human  equality  on  which  the 
Nation  is  foimded. 

"It  would  be  genuinely  tragic  If  race  prej- 
udice caused  the  liquidation  of  this  agency. 
To  American  Negroes  whose  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  devotion  to  democracy  has 
remained  steadfast  In  the  face  of  bitter  dep- 
rivations, the  FEPC  is  a  vital  sjrmbol.  To 
renounce  it  would  be  to  slam  a  door  upon 


the  legitimate  hopes  which  our  own  Ameri- 
can litany  has  engendered  and  encouraged." 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  (March  7) : 
"To  deprive  anyone  of  his  livelihood  or  to  bar 
him  from  job  opportunities  because  of  his 
race,  his  religious  belief,  his  color,  or  his  na- 
tional origin  Is  not  only  unfair.  It  Is  un- 
American." 

Washington  (D.  C)  Evening  Star  (March 
10)  :  "For  there  should  be  such  an  agency 
created  by  act  of  Congress  and  charged 
with  the  mission  of  working  toward  the  re- 
moval of  race  prejudice,  especially  those 
prejudices  which  bar  the  Negro  from  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  advancement." 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga?:ette  (March 
20) :  "Taking  due  note  of  the  whole  spirit  of 
our  democratic  laws,  it  U  hard  to  see  how 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  argue  that  fair 
employment  practices  are  either  unconsti- 
tutional or  un-American.  To  aay  that  our 
Government  can  draft  Negroes  to  fight  with 
white  men  for  their  common  safety  and  se- 
curity but  cannot  insist  that  Negroes  as  well 
as  white  men  be  used  In  maintaining  maxi- 
mum production  on  the  home  trout  is  split- 
ting hairs  too  thin  for  logic." 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  (May  M) : 
"As  for  the  FEPC.  this  newspaper  has  never 
considered  that  agency  the  terrible  menace 
some  have  represented  It  as  being.  There 
have  been,  and  are.  unquestionably  problems 
of  discrimination  against  minorities  in  this 
country.  This  discrimination  obviously  can 
make  the  Nation's  acute  wartime  manpower 
problem  more  difficult.  That  the  Federal 
Government  should  strive  to  mitigate  such 
problems  Is  an  entirely  understandable.  If 
not  Imperative,  undertaking.  Not  always  has 
the  FEPC  acted  wisely.  But  the  general  pur- 
pose underlying  It  is  sound." 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  (May  27) : 
"FEPC  has  been  the  Instrument  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  seeking  to  eliminate  un- 
fair employment  practices  on  the  part  of  any 
contractors  doing  Government  business. 

"It  is  a  problem  of  Nation-wide,  not  South- 
wide,  Interest  and  concern,  because  such 
practices  encourage  abuse  of  minorities  ev- 
erywhere. 

...  •  «  rpjjg  Qjjjy  pojitical  issue  involved 
Is  whether  a  great  democracy  will  blink  at  or 
try  to  stamp  out  discrimination,  a  crime  for 
which  we  have  Indicted  Nazi  Germany." 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  (May  27):  "In 
saving  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee's appropriation,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  done  the  right  thing  but  by 
a  shamefully  small  margin  of  only  four  votes. 
•  •  •  What  the  white  supremacy  people 
don't  see  is  that  if  every  Negro  had  a  fair 
chance  to  make  his  way  In  the  world  for  him- 
self and  to  educate  his  children  so  that  they 
could  do  the  same,  even  better  in  their  turn, 
the  so-called  Negro  problem  woxild  be  about 
nine-tenths  solved  with  no  harm  to  anyone 
except  those  who  wish  to  exploit  him  as 
cheap  labor." 

Chicago  (111.)  Sun  (May  28)  :  "America 
owes  a  debt  to  Its  coruclence  to  keep  FEPC 
alive." 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News  (May  20)  : 
"•  •  •  if  the  Senate  approaches  the 
question  (continuance  of  FEPC)  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation's  need  to  use  the 
skills  of  all  its  citizens  to  best  advantage  It 
can  decide  it  In  only  one  way." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  The  Evening  Star  (May 
31 )  :  "On  the  record,  and  in  good  conscience, 
this  is  plainly  a  program  which  should  be 
continued. 

'••  •  •  Nothing  constructive  co\ild  be 
accomplished,  but  serious  harm  would  be 
done,  by  permitting  the  agency  to  die  for 
lack  of  fimds  while  ic^glslatlon  to  give  It 
whatever  powers  Congress  thinks  it  shoxild 
have  Is  under  consideration." 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  'May  31) :  "The 
FEPC  deals  wiih  only  one  phaee  of  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  economic  equality  for  13.- 
000.000  Negioes.  but  in  that  field  It  has  done 
excellent  work. ' 
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Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  (June  1) : 
•"Frankly,  we  are  scandalized  that  so  many 
RepubUcana  in  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
▼oted  with  the  'white  supremacy'  boys  of 
the  South  to  kill  the  appropriation  for  the 
battered  Pair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mittee. •  •  •  The  FEPC's  only  power  la 
that  of  persuasion.  Its  only  demands  are 
that  common  human  Justice  and  sense  be 
\  applied  In  hiring  war  industry  and  Federal 
^  workers — namely,  that  there  be  no  discrim- 
ination for  reasons  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  as  between  loyal  American 
citizens.     •     •     • 

"We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Iowa  Con- 
gressmen present  all  voted  for  the  FEPC  ap- 
propriation." 

Ovtrseas  News  Agency  (June  3)  :  "While 
the  FEPC  does  not  deal  with  some  of  the 
main  predisposing  causes  of  racial  strife, 
such  as  overcrowded  housing,  insufficient 
transportation  facillUcs.  fatigue  due  to  long 
hours  and  pressure  on  war  Jobs,  and  dis- 
""^rlmlnation  against  colored  men  In  uni- 
form, yet  It  operates  on  those  tensions  at  the 
point  where  they  become  most  heated:  The 
qufst  and  competition  for  Jobs. 

"The  work  of  the  FEPC  has  directly  con- 
tributed to  lessening  strikes  and  consequent 
loss  of  time  In  war  industries." 

Boston,  Mass.,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
June  5:  '"The  committee  can  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  Its  officials  have  proceeded  cau- 
tiously and  conscientiously  In  a  highly 
charged  atmosphere,  and  have  encountered 
remarkably  little  trouble.  Usually  It  Is  only 
necessary  for  a  committee  examiner  to  re- 
mlrd  an  employer  or  labor  organization  of  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  President's  order. 
The  bulk  of  744  cases  satisfactorily  adjusted 
In  the  past  half  year  were  handled  in  this 
manner.  Only  five  cases  have  reached  the 
stage  of  public  hearing  under  the  present 
committee. 

"An  adequate  appropriation  for  the  FEPC 
should  be  prssed." 

Springfield,  Mass..  Springfield  Dally  News. 
June  5:  "As  a  result  of  the  committees 
work,  real  progress  has  been  made  in  bring- 
ing economic  democracy  to  millions  of  Amer- 
Ican.f.  •  •  •  Its  work  will  have  a  per- 
manent effect  on  the  future  economic  rights 
of  Americans.  And  its  work  must  be  carried 
on." 

Chicago.  Dl..  Chicago  Sun,  June  11: 
"Emerfency  operation  of  the  FEPC  for  war 
purposes  is  so  clearly  Justified  that  for  the 
Senate  to  deny  it  funds  would  be  a  serious 
setback.  The  agency  has  proceeded  sanely 
and  carefully.  It  has  handled  the  majority 
of  its  cases  without  fireworks  or  publicity  and 
has  helped  ease  tensions  In  a  dlfQcult 
field.  •  •  •  The  appropriation  and  au- 
thorization are  commanded  by  the  needs  of 
war  and  by  tne  principles  of  democracy." 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  (June  11, 
urging  passage  of  the  appropriation)  :  "This 
Is  the  best  way  of  makin^;  the  pviblic  aware 
of  the  need,  as  recognized  by  a  bill  now  In 
the  House  committee,  for  extending  FEPC 
Into  the  postwar  period." 

Washington  D.  C,  the  Washington  Pest 
(June  13):  "FEPC's  orderly,  understanding 
approach  to  labor  problems  of  this  nature 
will  be  needed  more  than  ever  when  we  en- 
counter the  problems  of  demobilisation  and 
reconversion.  For  In  this  perlcd  discrimina- 
tion can  create  chaos.  If  whole  clasaeii  of 
men  are  d?nted  an  opp'  ;  '  v  ro  tt^rn  s 
Uvinii  beoauie  of  the  oolc ;  .  .,  ir  skin,  ihev 
irUl  b«coBM  dMpenkte  and  dangerous," 

Pttuburfh  (P*.)  Post-Oaiette  (June  21): 
"The  best  poastble  approach  to  our  racial 
problems  t»<m  the  economte  UysI.  where  the 
rVO  has  souTht  with  »  m«Mur«bIe  degree 
Cff  WlOOtw  to  glv«  members  of  our  minority 
■roupt  M  tqujil  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
by  serving  their  country  In  time  of  war," 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  (June  22) :  *The 
principle  on  which  the  FEPC  has  operated  is 
■oUBd.  As  tts  name  implies,  the  function  of 
tlw  oommittet  is  to  see  to  li  as  nearly  as  may 


be  humanly  possible  hat  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  wartime  empl  oyment  Is  not  directed 
against  workers  becaise  of  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion. That  Is  both  a  fair  and  democratic 
principle." 

Detroit,  Mich..  Detroit  Free  Press  (June 
22)  :  "The  Senate's  39  to  21  refu-^al  to  strike 
from  an  appropriatldn  measure  a  $500,000 
fund  for  the  President's  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  helps  to  Insure  con- 
tinued life  for  an  Important  agency.  •  •  • 
The  FEPC  was  set  up  to  do  what  it  could  to 
rsduce  the  discrimlni  tion  In  Industrial  em- 
ployment and  to  promote  better  racial  un- 
derstanding. No  one  of  intelligence  expected 
It  to  usher  In  Utopia  overnight." 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  (June  22):  "It 
Is  vastly  encouraging  that  the  southern  bloc 
In  the  United  States  Senate  was  soundly 
whipped  In  Its  effort  ,o  destroy  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee  •  •  •  FEPC. 
established  •  •  •  by  Presidential  order, 
has  accomplished  a  great  deal  In  promoting 
equal  opportunity." 

Miami  (Fla.)  Miam  -Herald.  June  26:  "For 
Senator  George  to  charge  that  approval  of 
the  FEPC  fund  would  be  'a  long  step  toward 
converting  our  econoi  ilc  system  Into  a  com- 
munistic or  nation  Jl  socialistic  system' 
Is  •  •  •  only  a  measure  of  the  Geor- 
gian's capacity  for  rectless  statement.  FEPC 
may  have  its  faults,  but  what  Senator 
Geobce  alleges  so  flcrcjly  is  not  one  of  them." 

Washington  (D.  C.  i  Post.  June  26:  "The 
FEPC  can  be  countec  on  •  •  •  to  hew 
quietly  yet  persistently,  as  It  has  in  the 
past  at  formal  discrln  linatlons  which  all  be- 
lievers In  democracy  r  lUst  regret." 

Boston  (Mass.)  Heiald,  June  26:  'The  slg- 
niflcance  of  the  survl'  al  of  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Comnrittee  in  Its  first  con- 
gressional test  Is  tha  a  precedent  has  been 
established  for  a  pern  anent  agency  to  tackle 
this  thorny  problem  of  fairer  treatment  of 
Negroes  by  employers  " 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  July  1:  "A 
nation  founded  on  d  jmocratlc  consent  and 
now  at  war  for  democracy  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  providing  for  'the  full  and  equi- 
table participation  of  all  workers  in  defense 
Industries,  without  dl  icrlmlnation  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  n  itlonal  origin.'  •  •  • 
(Yet)  Discrimination  in  employment  against 
Negroes,  against  Jews  and  other  religious 
minorities,  and  against  some  foreign-born 
groups  persists  •  •  »  Wisdom  and  jiis- 
tice  cry  out  against  discrimination.  Fair 
play  helps  everyone  i>nd  unfairness.  In  the 
long  run.  hurts  everyone." 

Washington  (D.  C  )  Post.  July  7:  "The 
agency  is  doing  a  dlffl  :ult  Job  with  skill  and 
patience."' 

St.  Paul  (Minn  )  Dispatch.  July  25: 
"Maintenance  of  fair  practices  In  Industrial 
employment  ought  to  be  one  of  those  unar- 
guable things,  like  ;oodness  and  love  of 
family." 

Salisbury  (N  C.)  Pest.  August  5:  "No  ques- 
tion of  social  mlnglMg  of  the  races  Is  In- 
volved. The  questior  is  solely  one  of  equal 
opportunity.  We  mar  hope  that  both  em- 
ployers and  white  w(  rkers  will  realize  this 
simple  truth,  and  thst  they  will  also  realize 
that  II  opportunity  ?an  be  denied  to  any 
group,  for  reasons  of  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin,  no  min(  rity  groups  rights  are 
safe.  The  principle  cf  equal  opportunity  is 
not  divisible.  U  ceasi  •  to  exist  if  all  do  not 
have  It." 

Kansas  City  (Mo)  Times.  September  1; 
'Despite  mistakes  thi t  no  doubt  have  been 
made,  it  served  a  Jvutltted  purpose  in  war* 
time  and  lu  work  won  id  be  even  more  neces- 
•arjr  in  the  postwar  ( djust«>ent  era.  From 
the  experience  galne*  it  ought  to  be  the 
better  prepared  to  des  i  with  the  many  prob* 
Icms  that  will  arue  li    that  period." 

Durham  (NO.)  Heuld.  September  11;  "In 
a  democracy  every  on(  i  has  a  right  to  choose 
his  friends  and  Mweli  t«.  If  be  lUtea  to  feel 
superior  to  thOM  ht  |oMBt  mmcIau  with. 


that  feeling,  right  or  wrong.  Is  his  Inalien- 
able privilege.  This  Is  all  there  is  to  the 
question  of  'social  equality*  which  Is  always 
dragged  In  when  the  subject  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  racial  groups  Is  brought  up. 

"Equal  opportunity  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  'social  equality' — whatever  those 
words  mean.  Equal  opportunity  means  what 
It  says — a  chance  for  every  one  according 
to  his  character  and  abilities,  plus  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  This,  and  no  more.  Is  what 
the  F-air  Employment  Practices  Committee 
has  stood  for  and  does  stand  for.  Yet  the 
FEPC  barely  squeezed  through  the  House 
last  spring  when  the  war  agencies  bill  came 
up  and  it  had  21  votes  against  It  lu  the  Sen- 
ate to  38  In  favor. 

"Now  a  strong  fight  is  ahead  if  a  perma- 
nent FEPC'  is  not  to  be  blocked.  The  need 
for  it  is  desperate.  Hearings  In  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  rooms  show  that  the 
Negro  Is  still  being  discriminated  against. 
He  stlU  doesn't  get  the  same  pay  the  white 
man  gets  for  the  same  work.  He  is  still  the 
first  to  go  when  there  are  cutbacks.  And  the 
Philadelphia  transit  strike  showed  that  the 
blame  Isn't  entirely  management's.  It  goes 
deep  Into  the  ranks  of  union  men  and  women 
who  ought  to  know  better. 

"There  are  no  new  arguments  against  dis- 
crimination. There  are  Just  the  old  ones.  It 
Is  unfair.  It  is  undemocratic,  it  Is  un- 
American.  Or,  if  such  an  appeal  falls  on 
deaf  ears,  we  may  add  that  It  breaks  down 
wage  levels  by  creating  a  submarglnal  class. 
It  creates  racial  strife  in  which  the  white  man 
suffers  Just  as  much  as  the  Negro — maybe 
more.  It  hurts  us  among  our  friends  abroad. 
Wise,  civilized,  and  patriotic  Americans  will 
take  their  stand  against  It." 
<  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Post  (September 
2) :  "But  the  day  of  reckoning  when  we  shall 
need  a  permanent  FEPC  cannot  be  put  cff. 
The  disgraceful  race  strike  which  tied  up 
Philadelphia  showed  that.  It  was  an  omen 
of  the  future,  especially  of  the  postwar  days, 
when  the  pressure  for  Jobs  will  aggravate  race 
teiislons." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Pest  (September  2)  : 
"When  reconversion  gets  under  way  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  profound  upheaval  In  em- 
ployment. If  the  hiring  and  firing  of  work- 
ers takes  place  on  a  discriminatory  basis, 
gross  injustice  and  hardship  is  certain  to  be 
visited  upon  minority  elements  in  our  popu- 
lation, Negroes  in  particular.  'The  right  to 
work."  the  Reverend  Francis  W.  McPeek  told 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion, 'is  the  least  conunon  denominator  of 
democracy.  To  the  extent  that  this  elemen- 
tary right  Is  denied  to  men  on  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  democracy 
is  debased  and  stultified.'  " 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen.  September  6: 
"Hitherto,  the  FEPC  has  shown  little  dis- 
position to  practice  patience  and  to  place 
Us  faith  In  education.  For  this  reason.  Its 
agreements  with  the  CIO  union  is  all  the 
more  gratifying.  Working  together  the  union 
and  the  FEPC  can  do  much  to  remedy  con- 
ditions of  discrimination  within  the  particu- 
lar Industry  for  whose  employees  the  union 
can  speak.  We  are  confident  that  once  the 
union  members  are  willing  to  see  nil  unfair 
employment  practices  eliminated,  the  em- 
ployers In  that  Industry  will  withhold  no 
cooperation." 

Dea  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  September  18: 
"At  preaent  the  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  Is  charged  with  pre- 
venting Job  dtscrlmlnntlon.  This  Is  set  up 
M  a  wartime  agency,  however,  and  can  give 
no  one  the  senae  of  long*term  security  In 
this  field  which  is  essential  If  open  conflicts 
«rt  to  be  avoided.  The  PIFC  should  be  mnde 
permanent.  This  would  p(ky  as  well  in  tut 
long  run." 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  '.eptember  U 
"It  Is  eeaentlal  that  labor  unions  recognise 
the  common  Interest  of  white  and  Negro 
workers  and  that  Ncgrues  not  be  tUecrlml- 
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nated  against  became  of  their  color.  Some 
unions  are  making  a  good  beginning.  *  •  • 
There  Is  nothing  easy  about  this  problem. 
It's  a  tough  one.  prejudice  being  what  It  Is. 
But  It  won't  cure  Itself.  Unions  and  em- 
ployers and  the  workers  them.ielves  must  all 
help  to  solve  It.  And  the  coirmlttee  on  fair 
employment  practices  should  be  made  per- 
manent, as  Is  proposed  In  Congress." 

Chicago  (111.)  Sun.  Septemter  23;  "Racial 
discrimination,  like  social  security,  fair  labor 
standards,  and  minimum  wages.  Is  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  must  be  dealt  with  ra- 
tionally. Shall  America  confess  that  fair  em- 
ployment practices  are  possible  only  In  time 
of  labor  scarcity?  Shall  we  give  up  the 
ground  so  far  gained  when  t  le  war  ends? 
Congress  can  answer  'No'  by  establishing 
the  FEPC  on  a  permanent  basis." 

Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune  (October  16)  : 
"No  war  agency  Is  more  American  in  the 
finest  sense  and  more  absoluteh  expressive  of 
the  Ideals  for  which  we  are  fighting  in  this 
war  than  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee." 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  October  24: 
"This  agency,  in  the  words  of  ihe  presiden- 
tial proclamation  which  created  It,  Is  In- 
tended to  'encourage  full  participation  in  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  States  .e^ardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  o:lgin.  In  the 
firm  belief  that  the  democratic  way  of  life 
within  the  Nation  can  be  defended  success- 
fully only  with  the  help  and  support  of  all 
groups  within  Its  borders.'  That  is  the  prac- 
tical reason  for  Its  existence.  .  ,  .  But 
practicality  Isn't  everything.  .  .  .  They 
ought  to  have  fair  play  because  everyone 
ought  to,  because  they  are  a  part,  and  a  val- 
uable part,  of  the  Nation — because,  in  short, 
they  belong." 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  (November 
14)  :  "It  wouldn't  be  American  In  the  grand 
old  meaning  of  the  word  to  give  fair  play 
to  minority  groups  during  a  war  merely  in 
order  to  get  work  out  of  them.  It  would  be 
a  mean  kind  of  exploitation.  ...  'Let's 
have  fair  play  during  the  war.  Let's  con- 
tinue It  after  the  war.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  banner  of  victory." 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Post  (November  18): 
"The  siren  that  announces  the  end  of  the  war 
may.  in  the  same  note,  shrill  the  warning  of  a 
race  conflict  unless — 

"Unless  Congress  sets  up  a  permanent  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee  to  see  to 
It  that  no  worker  Is  discriminated  against 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed." 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (December  8): 
"Through  tactful  administration  a  perma- 
nent FEPC  could  remove  many  causes  of 
strife  and  many  Injustices." 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald  (December  18) : 
"The  FEPC  as  an  emergency  grcup  has  had 
some  ticklish  situations  to  study  and  un- 
tangle in  the  Interest  of  the  war  effort.  As  a 
permanent  Instrument  of  government  Its  re- 
sponsibilities would  be  no  less  onerous,  per- 
haps even  more  so.  Yet  It  will  be  better  for 
our  democracy  If  the  problems  of  discrimina- 
tion are  faced  courageously  and  yet  tactfully 
by  leaders  carefully  chosen  for  this  special 
task  Instead  of  being  swept  under  the  rug  of 
national  indifference  and  complacency." 

Birmingham  (Ala  )  Age-Heralci  (December 
B)  (summarising  Its  stand  on  Federal  prohi- 
bition of  discrimination  in  employment) ;  "It 
will  be  Renernlly  agreed  that  voUmtnry  prog- 
ress uauinst  the  resulU  of  discrimination  la 
better  than  that  brought  about  by  eompul- 
•Ion,  But  It  Is  also  true  that  e'en  under  a 
democracy  we  must  pititrct  and  rnfuroe  cer- 
tain tretdoma  and  rlijihti  by  compulsory 
■MMur«(s) ." 

Washington  (D,  C.)  Poet  (January  8): 
There  is  no  doubt  that  prejudice  hM  in- 
hibiied  the  offeotlYeness  of  our  manpower 
moblllaatmn  by  keeping  qualified  workers  out 
of  Metntiai  Jobs  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
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or  color.  If  It  is  allowed  to  continue  into  the 
period  of  demobilization.  It  will  seriously  sg- 
gravate  the  difficulties  of  conversion  from  a 
war  to  a  peacetime  economy.  •  •  •  We  are 
In  full  agreement,  therefore,  with  Mr.  La- 
Follette's  belief  that  Congress  should  act  to 
do  away  with  discrimination  In  employment. 
It  can  best  do  so  by  giving  statutory  authority 
and  permanent  status  to  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  which  has  been  operating 
up  to  the  present  time  by  simple  Executive 
order." 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  (January  11)  :  "The 
President's  Fair  Emploj'ment  Practice  Com- 
mittee, set  up  for  the  war  period  only.  Is  the 
first  official  attempt  to  guarantee  any  measure 
of  Job  equality.  Because  this  agency  will 
cease  to  exist  when  the  war  ends.  It  eeems 
vitally  essential  to  set  up  a  permanent  and 
broader  FEPC  immediately." 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star  (January  18): 
"Either  one  Is  for  democracy  at  any  price,  or 
one  does  not  really  believe  in  It  at  all.  If  one 
believes  in  It  then  one  must  fight  for  It.  One 
way  of  fighting  for  It  Is  to  extend  economic 
democracy.  One  way  to  extend  economic 
democracy  Is  to  see  that  a  permanent  FEPC 
Is  set  up  without  delay." 

Paterson  (N.  J.)*  Call  (January  20):  "No 
one  who  believes  in  democracy  would  dare  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  any  citizen  to 
vote,  merely  because  of  his  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  But  political  right*  can 
have  little  meaning  if  they  are  not  backed 
up  by  ecorvomic  rights.  The  right  to  a  Job 
must  therefore  be  guaranteed  by  society  on 
the  san^  basis  as  the  right  to  vote." 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  (February  1): 
"Controversial  as  the  question  Is,  there  are 
sound  reasons  for  a  permanent  FEPC.  This 
agency  has  made  progress  In  breaking  down 
discrimination  In  wartime  employment  on 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  and  color.  It  has  not 
attained  perfection,  but  from  its  own  ex- 
perience a  better  record  could  be  made  In  the 
postwar  period,  when  competition  for  Jobs 
will  be  much  stronger  than  It  Is  today." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (February  11): 
"There  Is  nothing  more  fundamental  to  a 
democratic  society  than  equality  of  economic 
opportunity.  If  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
guaranteed  by  law.  It  can  certainly  be  sig- 
nificantly fostered.  And  Insistence  upon  the 
observance  of  this  equality  through  vigorous 
governmental  enforcement.  Is  at  once  an 
Impetus  to  and  an  essential  concommittant 
of  education.  •  •  •  It  Is  time  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  go  un- 
equivocally on  record  In  support  of  the  dec- 
trine  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal  right 
to  Jobs." 

Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  (February 
11) :  "At  first  blush  this  may  seem  to  some 
readers  one  of  those  reforms  that  might  be 
postponed  until  the  war  Is  won.  But  we 
tnlnk  the  Ideal  of  equal  economic  oppor- 
tunity Is  something  more  than  an  objective 
fcr  a  remote  peace.  It  represents  something 
even  more  than  the  kind  of  country  which 
American  fighting  men — of  varying  race, 
color,  and  creec  —want  to  come  home  to.  It 
bespeaks  the  kind  of  country  we  need  here 
and  now  to  produce  with  maximum  efficiency 
fo-  war." 

nochester  (N.  Y  )  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(February  13):  "Our  Judgment  Is  that  U  it 
Is  the  practice  of  most  employeri  to  discrimi- 
nate on  grounds  of  race  or  religion,  there  are 
fe  Instances  In  which  this  practice  ought 
not  to  be  stopped,  by  Uw.  if  neoeesary." 

New  York  (N  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  (February 
16) :  "Wt  agi<«t  that  it  is  impossible  to  reftu* 
U.e  purely  toelAl  Mpects  of  human  relation- 
•htpo  by  law  But  unjvist  restrictions  on  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  are  a  different 
iratttr.  We  believe  that  the  barring  of  Ne- 
groes and  other  minoritlrs  fro  mnny  con- 
sideration whatsoever  for  Jobs  can  be  out- 
lawed, Th"  present  wide  public  pupport  for 
action  stems  from  a  recognition  that  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  cannot  be  denied  the  basic 


mean  for  self-betterment.  The  paradox  of 
a  nation  which  finds  Negroes  sufficiently 
capable  to  be  inducted  for  military  service 
but  which  still  refuses  to  test  their  capabili- 
ties in  w*de  areas  of  Industry  is  pum  for  all 
to  see." 

Chicago  (111.)  Sun  (February  27);  "Tlie 
work  of  the  President's  wartime  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee  has  directed  at- 
tention to  the  evils  of  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination In  economic  opportunity.  This 
type  of  prejudice,  more  widespread  than  was 
generally  understood,  strikes  minorities  the 
deadliest  kind  of  blow;  it  deprives  Individual 
members  of  a  chance  to  rise  according  to 
individual  merit." 


No  Military  Conscription  Needed 
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OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L  DOUGHTON 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  statement  by  Hon,  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer, 
before  the  Committee  on  Postwar  Mili- 
tary Policy  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. June  11.  1945: 

NO    MILTTAaT    CONSCRIPTION    NEEDED 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  propaganda  for  compulsory  mili- 
tary service  for  American  youth  is  based  upon 
three  false  premises: 

1.  Pear,  and  I  hold  with  Franklin  Roosevelt 
that  "fear  is  the  only  thing  to  fear."  As  I 
read  or  listen  to  the  pleas  to  Hltlerize  Amer- 
ica, and  see  how  the  advocates  of  compulsion 
tremble,  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme:  "Run,  little  fear,  or  big  fear  will  get 
you." 

2.  Cynicism,  the  disbelief  In  the  ability 
of  our  civilization  to  rise  out  of  savagery 
and  so  order  the  affairs  of  a  c'vllized  age  as 
to  make  war  an  anachronism.  This  unbe- 
lief based  on  the  silly  credo:  "There  have  al- 
ways been  wars  and  there  always  will  be 
wars." 

3.  Imperialism,  the  desire  that  Uncle  Sam 
fhall  abandon  democracy,  the  right  of  all 
men  to  govern  themselves,  and  follow  the 
example  of  the  Israeli te.?' of  old  who.  tired  of 
God's  guidance,  wished  a  king  so  they  would 
be  like  neighbor  nations  that  lived  by  the 
6-word.  It  was  this  Jealousy  of  John  Bull's 
exploitation  of  weak  peoples  that  caused  us 
to  go  Into  the  colonial  business  when  we  ob- 
tained rule  of  the  Philippines  by  conquest 
and  purchase,  and  held  on  to  them  under  the 
pious  profession  of  "benevolent  assimila- 
tion." Happily,  we  have  come  to  ourselves 
and  given  the  solemn  pledge  to  return  sover- 
eignty to  the  Filipinos  as  soon  as  this  war  U 
over. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, let  me  hasten  to  avow  that  I  belong 
to  the  BCliool  of  thought  which  holds  with 
Washington,  "In  timo  of  peace  prepare  for 
wer."  I  also  km  »  WiUonian  wno  believei 
equally  in  the  mMim.  'In  time  of  war  pie- 
p>re  fur  peace,"  One  li  the  eoroUary  of  the 
other,  As  long  as  there  ire  men  and  nationi 
that  live  by  the  aword  thpre  Is  the  ceruinty 
that  nations  lacking  the  means  ot  dtft&M 
may  die  by  the  sword.  As  long  as  thtrt  M« 
robber*  and  marftudn^.  cities  must  maintain 
a  vigilant  and  adequate  police  force  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property,  thw  slM  being  regulated 
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by  the  danger  of  being  despoiled.  I  believe 
everything  in  the  Bible  "from  klwer  to 
klvver"  except  "The  meek  shall  Inherit  the 
earth."  That  makes  me  a  heretic  unless  this 
prophecy  wa«  Intended  for  some  far-off  cen- 
tury. Up  to  our  day  the  meek  have  not  only 
not  Inherited  the  earth  but  have  been  the 
victims  of  the  strong  and  greedy  whose  creed 
Is  that  the  earth  belongs  to  those  who  have 
the  power  and  are  able  to  go  up  and  take  it. 
Our  country  for  decades  was  so  favorably 
situated  between  the  two  great  oceans,  it  had 
little  fear  of  Invasion.  That  was  in  the  days 
when  communication  and  transportation 
were  so  slow  that  Andrew  Jackson  could  be 
winning  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  days  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  between 
the  two  flghtlng  nations  at  Ghent.  That 
protection  was  lessened  when  submarines 
could  stealthily  enter  our  harbors  before  their 
presence  was  discovered  and  hurl  deadly  tor- 
pedoes to  destroy  our  cities.  It  was  lost  when 
bombers  in  a  few  hours  could  fly  from  Tokyo 
and  work  havoc  on  the  American  fleet  an- 
chored in  Pearl  Harbor,  or  the  "airy  navies  of 
the  central  blue"  were  capable  of  taking  off 
before  breakfast  from  Berlin  and  blasting 
Boston  before  the  setting  sun.  Protected  by 
the  narrow  channel  separating  it  from  the 
Continent,  the  tierht  little  island  of  England 
Was  safe  from  invasion  in  all  former  wars, 
but  was  dangerously  near  destruction  when 
flying  robot*  wiped  out  thickly  populated 
sections  of  London  and  made  life  a  final 
nightmare  to  millions.  Only  the  supremacy 
In  air.  aided  by  sea  and  land  forces,  prevented 
Its  annihilation. 

The  outstanding  lesson  taught  by  World 
War  No.  2  \a  that  the  nation  which  com- 
mands the  air  Is  the  nation  that  can  rule 
the  world.  This  is  not  to  say  th.<»t  wars  can 
be  fought  and  enemy  countries  brought  un- 
der subjection  and  punishment  alone  by  this 
new  weapon  sending  its  bombs  hurtling  on 
crowded  cities,  industrial  plants  and  railway 
statloi^.  No  complete  victory  can  be  won 
and  garnered,  as  this  war  proves,  except  by 
aerial  warfare  with  hand-to-hand  fighting 
to  follow  the  devastation  from  the  air.  It 
Is  too  soon  to  assess  the  relative  value  of 
the  forces  of  land,  sea  and  air.  or  to  plan  for 
wise  preparedness  in  a  world  that  is  still 
ble«dlng  from  the  wounds  of  war.  There 
must  be  time  for  the  adoption  of  the  best 
plan  after  all  the  lessons  have  been  made 
known. 

The  first  sound  that  fell  upon  my  infant 
ears  was  from  the  shelling  by  Federal  gvm- 
boats  of  a  small  southern  town  In  which  I 
was  bom.     I  have  lived  through  three  major 
wars,  having  been  privileged  to  direct  naval 
operations   of   the   United    States   in   World 
War  No.  1.    Study  and  experience  have  con- 
vinced  me  that  until   we   can   replace   war 
with    effective    international    agreement    as 
a  safe  substitute,  our  country  mvist  be  weU 
prepared  against  attack.     In  1914.  when  the 
European  war  broke  out  and  there  was  dan- 
^r  the  contagion  might  reach  vxs.  the  WUson 
Pdministration  made  plans  and  In  1915  se- 
cured authorization  for  the  creation  of  the 
most    powerful    na\-y   In   the   world.     I   am 
testifying   today   from   my   experience   of   8 
years  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  covering  the 
period   of  World  War   No.    1    and  from   my 
strong  belief  in   efficient  preparedness.    No 
man   believes   more    In   having   a   g\m   well 
primed  than  I  do.    But  I  put  emphasis  on 
the  sort  of  preparedness  this  war  has  taught 
wlU  win  victories,  and  not  on  the  discredited 
broken  stick  of  universal   compulsory  con- 
•criptlon. 

Before  we  entered  the  war  In  1917  naval 
•tatesmen  did  not  foresee  that  the  enemy 
would  employ  the  U-boat  as  iU  chief  of- 
fensive. We  did  not  provide  adequately  for 
•uch  warfare  We  had  placed  chief  emphasis 
on  dreadnoughts,  while  the  craft  most  needed 
were  destroyers,  submarines,  chasers,  and 
Eagle  boats.    There  was  better  preparedness 


against  the  submarine  In  this  war.  but  mili- 
tary experts  here  and  abroad  had  not  fore- 
seen that  Nazi  victorlc  i  over  Europe  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Continent 
would  come  from  superiority  in  the  air  and 
mechanized  weapons  ( n  the  land.  The  tide 
of  war  did  not  turn  ur  til  Allied  air  Bup>erlor- 
Ity  blasted  Nazi  cities  and  fortresses  and  fac- 
tories and  railroads  and  war  materials.  The 
imperative  preparedne  s  of  tomorrow  Is  tiiat 
which  give  conquest  (f  the  skies.  Without 
that  mastery  all  the  i  alghty  leviathans  and 
the  thundering  artil  ery  and  the  serried 
ranks  of  Infantry  will  be  compelled  in  any 
future  war  to  say.  "Oae  thing  thou  lackest 
yet" — and  the  first  anc  most  potent  offensive 
weapon. 

We  were  forehandel  in  antiquated  cav- 
alry in  1940.  we  wer;  strong  in  powerful 
dreadnoughts  which  ntay  soon  be  outmoded, 
we  had  efficient  drill  masters  and  artillery- 
men, but  In  1940  all  our  belated  prepared- 
ness lacked  the  most  I  nportant  essential  for 
modern  warfare — mo<  em  aircraft  carriers 
and  ships  in  the  upp<  r  air  that  could  drop 
down  their  deadly  mis)  lies  and  destroy  what- 
ever they  elected  to  annihilate. 

When  the  time  comfs  to  prepare  for  pre- 
paredness, the  first  st?p  will  be  to  unlearn 
the  methods  of  the  jast  and  discard  the 
archaic  drilling,  put  dl  cavalry  horses  to 
plowing,  shut  down  munition  plants  mak- 
ing out-of-date  weapoi  ts.  discard  the  ancient 
tactics  and  strategy  Icng  taught  In  military 
schools,  and  look  mainly  toward  the  perfec- 
tion of  weapons  of  the  skies.  The  airy 
navies  of  the  central  )lue  will  win  the  first 
battles  of  the  futur«.  The  chief  ship  of 
the  surface  navy  will  le  the  aircraft  carriers, 
and  the  chief  functlor  of  the  land  forces  to 
give  the  knockout  bio  v,  follow  up,  mop  up, 
and  occupy.  And  Urcle  Sam  will  be  as- 
tounded at  the  number  of  young  men  who 
will  volunteer — more  than  needed — to  see 
the  sky  darkened  by  the  dreadnought  planes 
raining  down  their  gh  istly  dew. 

My  first  Introductioi  to  compulsory  serv- 
ice, and  my  revulsion  from  it.  came  in  1914. 
a  few  months  before  1  he  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.     A  very  good  friend.  General  Eatop- 
pinall.  Member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana 
and  member  of  the  Nairal  Affairs  Committee, 
called  to  see  me  on  his  return  from  Prance, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  sister. 
"T  am  glad  to  get  bad:."  he  said,  "to  a  free 
country  where  youth  are  not  conscripted  for 
military  service  and  vhere  we  do  not  live 
dally   In   fear   of  war.    When   I   arrived   in 
France  I  found  my  sist  ir  in  deep  distress  be- 
cause her  sons  must  liave  home  and  school 
and   be  called  to  miliiary  service   (the  law 
required  service  up  to  15  years  of  age ) .    She 
hated  the  separation—  her  boys  being  taken 
from  her  and  from  sch  xal  to  march  and  drill 
and  drill  and  march  snd  march,  for  which 
they  had  no  taste."    General  Estoppinall  said 
the  French  hated  the  system  but  tolerated 
It  because  of  the  fear  that  Germany  would 
again   try   to    possess    their   country.     That 
fear  was  well   foundet  ,  for  in  less  than  6 
months  after  that  conversation  German  sol- 
diers nished  through  B<  Igium  and  threatened 
France.     It  was  not  till  America  threw  its 
might  Into   the  strugg  e  that  the  Germans 
were     driven     back.     'The     French     fought 
bravely  against  great    )dd8.  not  because  of 
the  compulsory  military  service  but  in  spite 
of   It.     By    1918   they     pere   war   weary   and 
could  not  have  carried  c  n  without  the  help  of 
British  and  American  iioldiers.  who,  lacking 
the  nightmare  of  comp  alsory  service,  fought 
With  at  least  as  high  efBclency  as  their  allies 
whose  sons  had  been  conscripted  to  serve  In 
the  army  since  1872. 

The  draft  under  Frenfch  law  provided  for  a 
27-year  period  of  mlliti-y  service.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  youth  dikfted  varied  from  65 
to  fj  percent.  In  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n  our  American  soldiers,  who  had  never 
In  time  of  peace  been  conscripted,  went  over- 


seas with  only  a  few  months  wartime  training 
and,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  French, 
demonstrated  that  long,  compulsory  training 
did  not  make  better  soldiers.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  mechanized  warfare,  where 
familiarity  with  airtomoblles,  tractors,  and 
like  machinery  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
to  go  from  peacetime  to  war  without  a  long 
^■eriod  of  goose-stepping. 

The  example  of  France,  which  In  1939 
boasted  the  greatest  and  best  trained  regular 
army,  with  long  training  under  a  compulsory 
law.  certainly  offers  no  good  argument  to 
adopt  a  system  which  did  not  save  that  army 
from  rout  and  defeat  in  this  war.  Fiench 
soldiers,  without  the  blight  of  compulsion, 
would  have  given  a  better  account  of  them- 
selves. The  draft  system  was  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

The  advocates  of  a  compulsory  law  point 
to  the  early  victories  of  the  Nazis  as  an 
example  America  should  follow.  The  first 
thing  Hitler  did  when  he  became  dictator  of 
Germany  was  to  tighten  up  and  enforce 
military  conscription.  All  German  males 
b  tween  18  and  46  were  drafted  and  forced 
Into  active  duty  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
The  system  called  for  the  training  of  the 
entire  youth  of  the  Nation.  There  was  basic 
preinductlon  service,  discipline,  and  harden- 
ing of  young  boys  in  the  schools.  They  were 
Indoctrinated  into  the  fake  of  being  "the 
superior  race."  Germany  was  made  one  vast 
military  camp  and  all  life  was  baaed  on  pre- 
paredness for  war.  This  by  order  of  the 
Fuehrer.  The  Nazis  became  brutally  efficient 
and  for  a  time  ran  roughshod  over  most  of 
Europe.  They  believed  their  military  caste 
and  universal  military  service  would  make 
Germany  the  master  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  futile  to  deny  that  the  German  military 
force  won  Important  victories  and  Imposed 
tlielr  will  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
British  Channel  to  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
Their  victories  were  made  possible  more  by 
early  supremacy  m  the  air.  and  the  utillea- 
tlon  of  merhanised  implements  of  war  more 
than  by  compulsory  goose-stepping.  And 
the  time  came  when  the  drafted  Nazi  soldiers. 
With  long  years  of  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice, came  up  against  mighty  armies  from 
countries  which  had  practiced  no  peacetime 
compulsion.  The  result  is  history.  The  citi- 
zen soldiers,  quickly  mastering  the  lessons 
of  war  in  combat,  came  off  victors  over  those 
who  believed  no  soldier  could  fight  unless 
from  boyhood  he  had  been  compelled  to  make 
militarism  the  grind  of  his  dally  life. 

Certainly  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
compulsory  service  in  Prance  and  Germany 
give  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  abandon  its  century-old 
Americanism  and  adopt  European  im- 
perialism, which  now  in  its  rout  finds  none 
so  poor  to  render  it  obeisance.  Weighed  In 
the  balance — In  the  acid  test  of  war— that 
much-vaunted  system  was  found  wanting. 
Its  epitaph — this  is  true  of  Italy,  too, 
and  Will  be  of  Japan;  Mene.  mene.  tekel, 
upharsin. 

Up  to  date  nobody  advocating  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  compulsory 
military  services  has  even  guessed  at  how 
much  money  will  be  required  to  put  that 
Juggernaut  in  motion  and  keep  it  going,  and 
In  what  sort  of  war  these  draftees  will  be 
trained  to  fight  to  get  best  result*.  The  only 
suggestions  have  been  land  bases,  barracks, 
and  tents  galore,  and  the  sort  of  drilling  that 
was  in  fashion  a  generation  ago.  Most  of 
such  training  is  as  out  of  date  as  the 
triremes  of  Rome.  It  has  not  been  sug- 
gested that  there  is  need  fgr  drafting  men 
for  the  Navy.  It  can  obtain  all  It  may  need 
by  volunteers  who  are  ambitious  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  In  ships.  Aviation  will  attract 
more  men  of  their  own  volition  than  there 
are  planes  In  which  they  can  try  their  wings. 
There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  possible 
argument  for  compulsory  training,  the  draft- 
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ing  of  men  to  make  up  the  land  forces.  At 
the  most  there  will  be  need  only  for  a  small, 
compact  land  force.  Every  man  that  can  be 
wisely  placed  can  be  obtained  by  volunteer 
enlistment  if  there  is  adequate  pay  with 
certain  advancement  from  the  ranks  to  those 
who  show  ability   in  actual  service. 

Let  me  illustrate:  'Vhen  I  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  In  March  1913,  Congress 
had  authorized  an  enlistment  of  54.643  men. 
I  found  that  the  strenuous  effort  to  attract 
enough  youths  to  the  number  authorized 
lagged.  This  in  the  face  of  propaganda  by 
Navy  bancs  and  solicitation  to  enlistment 
by  the  promise,  "Joint  the  Navy  and  see  the 
world."  I  resolved  to  find  why  the  response 
to  appeals  to  enlist  did  not  secure  enough 
searrien  I  found  it  was  due  to  4  reasons: 
1.  The  pay  was  Inadequate.  2.  The  training, 
except  in  gunnery  and  engineering,  was  lack- 
ing. 3.  A  caste  system  denied  the  equality 
that  is  synonymous  Americanism.  4.  The 
door  to  promotion  was  barred. 

A  new  policy  was  adopted  of  a  school  on 
every  ship,  belter  vocational, and  elementary 
InstiUction,  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
promotion  to  commissioned  officer  rank — not 
enough — and  training  in  navigation  by 
voyages  that  ensbled  all  sailors  to  see  the 
world,  begining  with  a  voyage  to  Rome. 
What  was  the  result?  In  piping  times  of 
peace  the  full  strength  was  enlisted  and  the 
next  Congress  authorized  all  the  sailors 
needed  to  man  tJie  slilps  in  commission  and 
the  new  ships  to  be  constructed  and  enough 
volunteered,  and  more  for  the  need. 

What  does  this  history  tench?  Boyond  dis- 
pute, that  if  the  pay  Is  adequate,  the  dignity 
of  youth  respected,  education  provided,  and 
the  door  to  promotion  opened — if  these 
American  rights  and  opportunities  are  made 
a  part  of  military  life,  there  will  be  so  many 
American  youths  volunteering  that  no 
branch  of  military  service  will  need  to  con- 
script a  single  man. 

The  call  Is  not  compulsory  service — as 
un-American  as  nazlsm  or  fascism — but  the 
practice  of  that  American  democracy  in  the 
military  branches  v/hich  prevails  In  civilian 
life.  The  first  step  is  promotion  of  the  capa- 
ble privates  to  officer  rank,  and  the  utter  ex- 
clusion of  that  snobbery  which  sometimes 
creates  a  chasm  between  the  officers  and  en- 
listen  men. 

We  are  told  that  the  cure  for  democracy  is 
more  democracy.  The  cure  for  lack  of  full 
enlistments  is  to  Introduce  democracy  and 
more  democracy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  a  com- 
pany of  civilian  officials  and  officers  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  when  the  discussion  turned 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  military  service. 
One  civilian,  who  had  come  to  Washington 
from  patriotic  motives  to  serve  in  an  im- 
portant post,  brought  up  the  subject  your 
committee  is  now  considering,  and  expressed 
the  strong  belief  that  our  country  should  at 
once  enact  the  legislation  which  is  now  un- 
der consideration.  He  said  it  was  the  guar- 
antee of  protection.  He  advanced  the  view 
that  every  youth  should  be  fitted  for  war 
by  military  training  in  peace.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  old  familiar  argument  first 
advanced  by  Bismarck,  and  later  be-pxaised 
by  Hitler,  a  wise  admiral  who  still  has  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  interrupted  by  asking: 
"How  much  would  It  cost  to  give  this  uni- 
versal compulsory  military  training?"  As 
the  discussion  proceeded,  and  the  advocates 
brought  forth  argument  after  argument  for 
compulsion,  they  were  all  confounded  when 
the  quiet  admiral  halted  every  argument 
brought  forth  with  the  disconcerting  ques- 
tion: "How  many  billion  dollars  will  it  cost?" 
He  has  had  no  answer  to  his  question  yet  be- 
cause the  advocates  shy  away  from  that  phase 
of  their  proposal.  One  of  those  present  did 
say:  "No  matter  what  the  cost,  it  will  be 
cheaper  than  the  two  wars  in  which  we  have 
been    engaged.     The    admiral    asked:     "Di'l 


compulsory  military  service  In  France  stop 
Hitler  in  1940.  And  did  it  guarantee  the 
peace  you  think  that  un-American  system 
would  Insure  for  lis  when  a  war  lord  is  bent 
on  military  domination?"  That  question 
remains  unanswered. 

This  wise  admiral,  whose  practical  devo- 
tion to  true  preparedness  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord, commented:  "I  have  not  forgotten  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy  I  learned  as  a 
boy.  Compulsory  military  service  in  peace- 
times is  contrary  to  those  principles.  Let  us 
stick  to  our  Americanism  and  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear." 

After  the  discussion  had  proceeded  for  some 
time,  the  civilian  who  was  most  vocal  for 
compulsion  turned  to  the  officers  present  and 
said:  "Unless  we  get  it  now,  we  will  never 
get  it.  The  time  to  strike  is  when  the  iron 
Is  hot." 

You  may  asjc  me,  "If  you  do  not  believe 
In  compulsory  military  service,  what  would 
jou  propose  in  lieu  of  It  for  preparedness 
against  any  possible  foe?"  That  would  be  a 
proper  question.  No  one  ought  to  be  against 
a  proposed  remedy  unless  prepared  to  offer 
a  better  one.  If  and  until  a  league  of  na- 
tions, or  a  like  International  organization, 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  prevent  yar. 
our  country  owes  it  to  Itself  to  be  prepared 
against  the  possibility  of  attack. 

What  Is  the  best  protection?  My  answer 
is  the  same  one  I  made  to  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  while  Wilson  was  in  Paris  nego- 
tiating for  a  world  organisation  of  a  substi- 
tute for  war.  Unless  and  until  such  an 
agency  could  work  satisfactorily.  I  urged  the 
most  powerful  Navy  In  the  world.  The  naval 
emphasis  then  was  on  surface  ships.  Today 
I  would  place  the  main  emphasis  on  a  navy 
that  flies,  with  adequate  military  strength  on 
land  and  sea.  Aviation  has  passed  its  In- 
fancy but  has  not  reached  Its  stride.  I  would 
take  leave  to  1.-!  strong  In  the  air.  If  our 
country  dominates  the  sky.  no  enemy  can 
land  on  any  part  of  our  terrain. 

We  will  never  dominate  in  war  by  depend- 
ence upon  the  draft.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  to 
provide  the  craft  and  accessories  and  young 
Americans  will  hasten  to  enlist,  and  the 
number  of  voluntary  aviators  will  exceed  the 
ability  to  furnish  them  wings.  Certainly, 
we  ought  not  to  put  all  our  eggs  in  orie 
basket.  We  now  have  land  and  sea  and  air 
forces  larger  than  we  will  ever  need.  Enough 
Ehou:d  be  retained  of  all  to  guarantee  na- 
tional defense  until  time  has  demonstrated 
the  size  of  each  force  that  is  necessary  for 
our  own  protection  and  thus  to  contribute 
our  share  to  an  international  police  force  to 
vise  against  any  who  would  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  too  scon,  it  is  far  too  soon  to  deter- 
mine the  character  and  size  of  the  military 
strength  In  men  and  munitions.  We  should 
make  a  study  of  the  lessons  taught  by  war 
before  determining  the  character  or  quantity 
of  military  strength  or  how  our  armed  forces 
are  to  be  recruited. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  unwisdom  to 
plunge  into  the  expenditure  of  billions  to 
set  up  a  mighty  system  which  would  Invade 
every  home  at  the  behest  of  militarist  or 
cj'nic.  I  have  heard  no  reason  or  excuse  for 
compulsory  military  service  except  from 
those  who  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  any 
world  peace  or  those  who  wish  Uncle  Sam 
to  become  a  colonial  Nation  holding  the 
weaker  people  in  chains. 

The  apparent  sentiment  for  departing 
from  American  preparedness  does  not  exist 
In  the  hinterland  of  America,  you  do  not 
find  it  among  the  men  who  reap  and  sow, 
of  those  who  fashion  implements  and  tools 
and  machines  in  our  factories,  or  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Most  of  it  is  pumped 
up.  Outside  of  Washington  and  official  and 
military  circles  there  is  little  demand  for  this 
radical  departure  from  a  system  of  Govern- 
ment that  has  been  our  sound  foundation 
in  all  our  history. 


Internationalists  Hope  to  Give  Foreign 
Coantries  Running  Start  in  Capturinf 
Our  Domestic  Market 
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HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  obvious  that  Great  Britain  is  m-ssing 
no  time  in  seizing  the  opportunity  to 
capture  our  domestic  market.  If  and 
when  the  Trade  Agreement  Extension  is 
passed  by  Congress  authorizing  the  State 
Department  to  reduce  tariflfs  on  pottery, 
Ight  automobiles,  textiles,  and  other  com- 
petitive products,  the  American  industries 
and  American  labor  may  look  to  a  WPA 
program  for  themselves  and  families. 
The  internationalists  who  wish  to  barter 
away  our  markets  will  rejoice  to  learn 
that  foreign  competition  is  about  to  be 
resumed.  It  now  becomes  apparent  why 
the  pottery,  the  textile  and  the  watch 
makers  were  so  vigorous  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  internationalist's  program  to 
extend  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  and  Its 
new  provision  by  which  tariff  duties  may 
be  reduced  by  50  percent. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  including 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  June  11. 
1945: 

WHAT'S  BUSINESS  AND  IINANCI 

American  Industry  was  formally  notified 
by  the  WPB  yesterday  it  will  have  to  depend 
largely  on  its  own  ingenuity  In  obtaining 
materials  to  resume  civilian  output.  The 
agency  announced  It  will  not  grant  manu- 
facturers allotments  of  controlled  materials 
beyond  the  levels  already  scheduled  for  the 
third  quarter  of  this  year.  A  few  exceptions 
might  be  made  to  assure  additional  produc- 
tion of  essential  items.  WPB  ofBcials  said 
the  move  was  designed  to  "wean  civilian  In- 
dustry away"  from  dependence  on  Govern- 
ment allocations  now  that  cut-backs  In  war 
orders  are  freeing  increasing  amounts  of 
scarce  materials. 

Britain's  reconversion  will  be  speeded  with 
the  lifting  today  of  wartime  restrictions  on 
private  manufacture  of  various  products, 
mostly  destined  for  export.  The  Govern- 
ment announced  automobile  companies  will 
be  permitted  to  turn  out  200.000  passenger 
cars  in  the  next  12  months,  half  for  overseas 
trade.  Other  goods  to  be  made  for  export  are 
machinery,  pottery,  abrasives,  and  certain 
metal  goods.  Officials  said  British  factories 
will  not  be  able  to  swing  Into  volume  output 
immediately  because  of  the  necessity  of  allo- 
cating and  distributing  basic  materials.  Full 
operations  are  expected  to  be  achieved  In 
6  months. 


BRTTAIN  PERMITS  INDUST«T  TO  EEStrMZ  PRODUC- 
TION OF  GOODS  FOR  EXPORT — AtTTOS,  MACHINES, 
POTTERY    ON    LIST 

London. — Wartime  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
port of  certain  goods  and  machinery  will  be 
lifted  today  when  the  government  gives  the 
green  light  to  private  industry  to  turn  out 
peacetime  products  for  foreign  trade,  a  Board 
of  Trade  spokesman  said. 

Simultaneously  the  Beard  of  Trade  and  Ibe 
Supply  Ministry  announced  that  automobile 
manufacturers  will  be  permitted  to  turn  cut 
200.000  private  cars  In  the  next  12  month%. 
half  for  overseas  export. 
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The  spokesman  said  the  Government  wps 
releasing  factory  space  to  private  Industry 
to  turn  out  peacetime  products.  Most  ol  the 
space  being  allocated  to  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry  for  expansion  of  war-weajcened  foreign 
trade. 

Other  goods  to  be  manufaetw«d  for  export 
are  machinery,  pottery.  abrmslTes.  aBbeatos, 
and  certain  metal  goods. 

The  Board  of  Trade  spokeenaan  emphasiztd 
that  the  factories  will  not  be  able  to  «ving 
Into  full-time  production  Immediately  he- 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  alkxatlng  and  dis- 
tributing basic  materials.  Pidl-scale  produc- 
tion will  probably  be  achieved  In  6  months. 

Government  control  on  expert  licenses  will 
continue,  he  said,  despite  lifting  of  produc- 
tion clamps.  Thus,  overseas  trade  will  re- 
main under  nominal  Government  supervision 
for  several  months  to  ccme. 

Informed  quarters  said  that  although  auto- 
mobile builders  are  given  preferential  treat- 
ment in  the  new  production  program,  they 
will  not  attempt  to  compete  with  United 
States  manufacturers. 

Lord  Nufl5eld.  British  motor  magnate, 
stated  the  British  position  recently  when  he 
said  that  his  country  could  never  hope  to  vie 
with  America  In  production  of  big  cars  and 
that  Britain  would  specialize  In  the  manu- 
facture of  small  and  medium  automobiles. 
He  said  he  believed  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous Empire  market  for  lighter  automobiles 
because  they  were  cheap  and  easy  to  keep  up. 
Morris  Motors  and  the  Austin  Motor  Ckj. 
are  two  automobile  makers  that  have  been 
authorized  to  resume  production  immedi- 
ately. Piatt  Bros,  is  scheduled  to  begin  the 
manufacture  of  textile  machinery  and  is 
said  to  have  a  backlog  of  several  mUlion  dol- 
lars worth  of  orders. 

One    new   Industry   which   will   undertake 

a  mass-production  program  Is  watchmaking. 

The  Kayser  Bondor  Co.  is   authorized   to 

go  Into  big-scale  production  of  silk  stockings 

and  underwear. 

The  go-ahead  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Supply  Ministry  was  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  auto  manufacturers,  who  set  a 
goal  of  40.000  vehicles  by  the  end  of  1945. 
Substitute  materials  for  scarce  elemente  have 
already  been  evolved. 


A  Correction 
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-     HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  11.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  A2629.  un- 
der the  heading  "Not  new  but  somewhat 
sUrtling."  I  inserted  a  letter  from  the 
Macmillan  Co..  which  published  a  book 
entitled  *Lend-Lease:  Weapon  for  Vic- 
tory," the  manuscript  for  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr..  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  made  a  statement 
calUng  attention  to  the  money-making 
proclivities  of  some  of  those  who  were 
or  are  connected  with  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, and  named,  among  others, 
Henry  Wallace  and  Harry  Hopkins,  and 
stated  that  few  of  us  ever  thought  that 
Mr.  Stettinius  would  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. 

-That  statement  also  contained  this 
language: 


gre(  d 


The  apparent 
daily  In  wartime,  sht)uld 
of  unselfish  devotion 
Ice   in  the   Interests 
crops    up    In    the 
family. 


of  those   who.  espe- 

set  us  an  example 

md  whole-hearted  serv- 

of  our  country,  again 

4dmlnlstration's    official 


millan  Co.  advises 


nated  it  'to  a  large 


A  letter  on  the  s  ationery  of  the  Mac 


me  that  Mr.  Stettin- 


ius. after  completin  ?  the  manuscript,  do 


Jhilanthropic  org;ani- 


zation.  and  all  n  yalty  payments  are 
made  by  this  compiny  to  that  organiza- 
tion." I  assume  that  this  statement  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  is  true  and  I  am 
happy  to  make  tie  correction  and  to 
know  that  Mr.  Steti  inius  has  donated  the 
royalties  from  the  r  ublication  of  the  ma- 
terial, much  of  wh  ch  he  must  have  ob- 
tained by  virtue  of  lis  official  position,  to 
a  charitable  organ  zation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  t  lat  some  of  those  who 
have  not  thought  )f  that  procedure  or 
who  have  not  been  inclined  to  follow  it 
may  do  likewise.  lis  example  is  a  fine 
one  and  perhaps  tl  e  Macmillan  Co.  will 
itself  follow  it  an<,  donate  any  profits 
which  they  may  ma  i.e  out  of  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  the  sales  of  which 
naturally  will  be  increased  by  the  fact 
that  IS  was  written  by  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  are  to  go  for  charity. 

I  still  believe,  if  he  information  con- 
tained in  this  book  s  of  such  inestimable 
value  as  indicated  t  y  the  advertisements 
of  the  Macmillan  Co.,  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  have  Incorporated  it  in  an 
official  docimient  to  ae  published  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Government  itself.  It 
would  then  have  been  available  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  Macmillan  Co.  $3  for 
a  copy.    Nor  would  here  have  been  room 


for  any  confusion 
Stettinius.  Jr..  was 


as  to  whether  Mr. 
writing  as  an  indi- 


vidual or  as  Secretary  of  State;  whether 
he  was  an  author  far  profit  or  a  public 
officer  making  an  official  report. 


Canada  Makei  Mouth  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  knE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  11  llegislative  day  of 
Monday,  J^ne  <»,  1945 

Mr.  BREWSTErJ  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Bill  Cunninghakn  in  the  Boston 
Herald.  T 

There  being.no  olijection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pr  nted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Bec  iVSZ 


Canada  Makes  MotJTH 
Eat — PoiN  TLsss , 
Right 

(By  Bill  Cuiinlngham) 
Toronto.  Canada,  Ju|ie 
2-lnch  quadrangles  of 
sweet   and  succulent 
to  that  lovely  brunette 
you  almost  couldn't  ccv 


^^ATEa — EVIKYTHINC  TO 

HEADS    Planned 


pork 


4. — Such  things  as 

loney-colored  butter, 

chops  pan   fried 

shade,  sirloin  steaks 

er  with  a  XO-galloa 


hat.  hamburger  that  doesn't  look  as  If  they'd 
ground  some  old  Inner  tube  Into  it  as 
stretcher,  bam.  any  way  you  wish  It.  sir; 
bacon,  six  strips  to  the  serving;  sausage— 1 
can  you  hear  me  now.  or  don't  the  words 
mean  anything  any  more? 

Well,  they've  got  'em  here  In  Canada,  Just 
as  you've  heard.  They're  ration  free.  You 
can  buy  them  In  the  nude  at  any  meat 
counter.  At  least.  I  moseyed  through  six 
different  breeds  of  food  emporiums  that  called 
themselves  such  as  names  as  Loblaw  Groce- 
terias, Ltd.;  £>ominion  Stores.  Ltd.;  A.  &  P. 
Pood  Stores;  Curtis  Markets,  and  some  more; 
and  there  was  the  beef  of  steer  and  all  the 
sundry  cuts  of  swine  reposing  In  all  their 
pristine  glory. 

Women.  Instead  of  clawing  at  each  other's 
wlr^s  and  J&mmlng  elbows  In  ribs  in  a  wild 
Donnybrook  to  get  up  to  the  place,  moved 
around  calmly,  even  high-hatting  the  lone- 
some-looking displays  in  sorae  of  the  places. 
There  were  no  Jams,  no  queues.  In  fact.  I'd 
say  business  was  pretty  poor  in  some  of  the 
places. 

THEN    Ton    GET    BREAKFAST    PROCRAM 

Prices?  Well,  the  hamburger  was  40  cents 
per  pound.  It  was  all  red  and  looked  good. 
Rump  roast  was  44  cents.  Sirloin  steak  was 
49  cents.  Murhrooms,  and  good  looking 
ones,  were  59  cents  a  pound.  They  are 
seventy-nine  at  home.  Perfectly  beautiful 
asparagus  was  23  cents  for  a  bunch  that 
looked  practically  like  a  bundle  of  faggots. 
At  home  a  bunch  of  little  stinkers  about  the 
size  of  a  half-dozen  lead  pencils  would  run 
you  69  cents. 

The  places  were  stocked  with  canned  goods. 
Hundreds  of  bottles  of  point-free  catsup,  or 
ketchup,  anyway  that  red  stuff,  gave  an  en- 
carnadlned  motif  to  the  chaste  white  shelves. 
There  was  cheese  of  all  packaged  varieties, 
whole  cases  of  butter.  There  were  oranges, 
plenty  of  them,  in  every  place.  These  were 
California  oranges.  They  ran  from  37  cents 
a  dozen  to  41  cents.  52  cents,  and  the  swellest 
department  store  In  town.  Eaton's,  has  an 
Imperial  brand  of  Valenclas  for  a  hefty  m 
cents.  Spuds  will  run  you  5  pounds  to  the 
quarter;  onions,  3  pounds  for  17  cents. 

There's  no  ration  points  on  anything  but 
sugar,  butter,  canned  fruits,  and  preserves. 

That's  the  stores,  and  the  picture  for  the 
housewives.  On  the  way  to  the  train  in 
Newtonville  the  other  day.  I  cast  a  rheumy 
eye  along  the  meat  counter  of  the  village's 
most  popular,  and  generally  best  stored  food 
store.  Most  of  it  was  as  bare  as  Mother  Hub- 
bard's cupboard.  The  parts  that  weren't, 
offered  some  discouraged  looking  live  lobsters 
that  looked. as  if  th^'d  been  snatched  before 
their  primes  and  some  cottage  cheese,  rather 
than  which  I.  for  one,  had  as  soon  eat  a  pot 
of  old  library  paste. 

Here  In  Toronto.  If  you're  only  passing 
through,  which  chances  to  be  my  status,  and 
you  therefore  take  your  sustenance  in  restau- 
rants, the  following  Is  the  practically  unbe- 
lievable way  It  works  out.  If  you've  come 
up  on  the  night  train,  you're  practically  as 
hungry  as  a  horse,  for  the  night  train  to 
Toronto  doesn't  run  very  pronto,  and  the 
immigration  Inspector  gets  you  up  at  6,  the 
customs  man  at  7.  and  there  Isn't  any 
diner.  So  you  sit  and  get  hungry  until  8. 
If  there's  any  place  to  breakfast  In  the 
depot.  I  didn't  see  It.  either,  and  the  redcaps 
are  slower  than  molasses  in  January,  and 
what,  with  losing  your  baggage,  and  with  one 
thing  and  another,  you  finally  get  to  a  hotel 
around  9.  or  thereafter.  You're  In  an  ex- 
ceptionally feculent  mood  by  the  time  you 
enter  the  dining  room. 

But  then  the  man  hands  you  the  breakfast 
program,  and  here  Is  what  you  can  have  for 
83  cents.  At  least.  It  was  this  morning  at 
the  King  Edward  Hotel:  Any  sort  of  fruit, 
or  fruit  Juice,  the  same  Including  a  baked 
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apple,  or  sliced  pineapple;  the  choice  of  any 
cereal,  hot  or  cold.  Including  one  called 
Good  Humor,  which  Is  a  new  one  on  ye  scribe; 
then,  as  a  main  course,  eggs,  any  style,  ham 
and  eggs,  bacon  and  eggs,  or  white  fish,  fllet 
of  fresh  pickerel,  or  lake  trout;  lamb  chops 
or  pork  chops,  calves'  liver  and  bacon,  or 
country  sausages  and  wheat  cakes;  bread, 
toast,  muffins  or  rolls,  and  your  choice  of 
morning  beverages.  Including  choice  English 
tea. 

Luncheon  at  the  magnificent  Granite  Club 
offered  a  menu  that  went  straight  on  from 
here  Into  soldier  victuals.  Roast  beef,  grilled 
pork  chops,  and  so  on,  were  main  courses 
there,  with  fresh  Canadian  asparagus,  ix)ta- 
toes  cooked  any  way.  blueberry  pie.  chocolate 
sundae,  or  rice  pudding.  The  price  for  the 
complete  luncheon — and  I've  frequently  at- 
tended affairs  advertised  as  banquetfi  that 
saw  less  ccme  to  the  table — but  the  price  for 
most  was  GO  cents.  One  or  two  came  to  a 
dollar,  but  that  meant  the  whole  works. 

None  of  this  is  of  anything  but  credit  to 
Canada.  Tl'.eres  no  monkey  business,  no 
black  market,  no  cheating  the  starving.  It's 
possible  because  Canada  chanced  to  have 
some  people  with  enough  brains  and  occupa- 
tional know-how  to  measure  her  food  supply 
and  her  food  -potential  and  to  fit  It  Intelll- 
frently  into  her  war  picture.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover  here,  a  lot  of  lies  have  been  told 
about  Canada  and  a  lot  of  them  have  come 
in  my  mail.  I've  had  letters  from  outraged 
patriots  who  purported  to  know  that  Canada 
was  taking  our  lend-lease  food  and  having  a 
regular  civilian  banquet  off  it.  without  rations 
and  even  without  thanks.  Some  of  these 
letters  have  even  said  that  they  knew  some- 
body who  had  crossed  Into  Canada  and 
bought  a  pound  of  butter  stamped  United 
States  lend-lease. 

USED  PLAIN   COUNTRY -tOT  SENSE 

Well.  I  walked  through  typical  food  stores 
today  unannounced  and  unnoticed,  examin- 
ing brands  on  practically  everything  In  the 
place.  They  were  aU  Ji:st  as  Canadian  as  the 
ofDclal  maple  leaf.  This  beef  Is  Canadian 
grown  and  slaughtered.  So  is  the  pork.  The 
butter's  Canadian.  There  may  be  a  little 
cheating  somewhere  in  some  border  town. 
There  usually  is  and  our  own  are  no  better 
than  anybody  else  when  it  comes  to  It. 

But  the  difference  Is  that  whereas  Canada 
brought  some  plain  country  boy  sense  into 
the  handling  of  her  victualing,  our  master 
minds  In  Washington,  under  the  aegis  of 
that  distinguished  public  servant.  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  flushed  the  academic  rookeries 
of  a  covey  of  young  slide  rule  operators,  most 
of  whom  had  never  been  bruised  by  life  be- 
yond their  cloistered  college  halls  and  all 
of  whom  evidently  thought  steer  was  the 
way  you  drive  an  automobile.  Their  weird 
and  wonderful  directives,  controls,  and  con- 
flabustercated  ceilings  are  now  paying  off. 
They're  long  since  out  and  aren't  around  to 
blame  anymore. 

Sound  food  men  In  our  country  predicted 
that  exactly  what  has  happened  would  hap- 
pen as  certainly  as  we  stood  for  their  un- 
fathomable shenanigans.  Well,  It's  here, 
brother,  gnaw  your  carrot  and  feel  noble. 

In  the  meanwhile  Canadians  are  dining 
no  better  and  even  not  as  well  as  they  did 
In  former  days,  but  compared  with  what  we 
saviors  of  civilization  are  using  for  meals.  It 
looks  like  Belshazzar's  feast  served  three 
times  a  day  I  say  hurrah  for  Canada  and 
may  its  steaks  grow  even  thicker.  And  I  say 
It  with  complete  detachment,  for  the  Irony 
of  It  Is  that  this  entire  subject  Is  strictly 
academic  with  me.  AU  this  cornucopia,  to 
me,  currently.  Is  utterly  meaningless  as  I  am 
dieting  In  a  desperate  effort  to  become  thin 
and  beautiful  and  making  no  progress  In 
cither  direction.  Just  In  ca«e  anybody  was 
asking. 


Commencement  Address  at  UniTersity  of 
UUk  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  12  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at  the  seventy-sixth 
annual  commencement  of  the  University 
of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  June  5. 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

History  Is  being  repeated  In  more  ways  than 
one  this  morning.  Commencements  have 
gone  on  for  a  number  of  years.  The  repeti- 
tion of  history  that  Is  on  my  mind  this 
minute  Is  the  fact  that  In  1906  when- 1  re- 
ceived my  degree  a  Senator  gave  the  com- 
mencement address.  I  do  not  want  to  talk 
to  you  as  a  Senator.  I  do  not  even  want  to 
give  advice,  not  because  I  am  a  cynic  and  be- 
lieve that  graduates  will  not  take  advice,  but 
because  I  merely  want  to  talk  about  attitudes 
and  trends:  attitudes  and  trends  In  relation 
to  you  and  the  world.  Both  are  important 
entities.  I  must,  though,  get  in  a  little  advice 
or  this  will  not  be  a  commencement  address. 

I  have  no  advice  for  the  people  of  Utah. 
I  like  the  people  of  Utah.  They  have  been 
good  to  me.  I  have  no  advice  for  the  Uni- 
versity. I  love  this  institution  as  I  love  no 
other.  It  Is  my  university  In  every  sense  of 
the  word.  And  one  of  the  things  which  I 
take  greatest  pride  in  Is  that  I  organized  the 
Associated  Students  of  the  University  of 
UUh.  Some  people  did  not  like  what  I  had 
done  In  that  Instance  and  those  In  authority 
did  not  accept  all  that  was  recommended. 
"They  did  not  approve  of  the  separation  of  the 
preparatory  students  from  the  college  stu- 
dents, nor  did  they  like  the  idea  of  a  re- 
quired student-body  fee.  But  they  came 
around  to  see  the  light  In  time,  so  that  you 
now  have  a  splendid  student-body  organiza- 
tion. 

Now  for  the  advice — Every  student  who 
ever  took  an  American  government  class 
under  me  was  told  to  choose  some  American 
statesman  and  read  everything  he  could  find 
about  that  statesman:  learn  his  life  as  he 
learns  nothing  else.  It  does  not  necessarily 
matter  who  the  man  Is,  but  get  deeply  inter- 
ested In  him.  If  you  will  do  that  you  will 
never  want  for  something  to  do  In  any  of  your 
leisure  hours  and  you  will  find  that  the 
twentieth  or  thirtieth  book  you  read  about 
your  hero  Is  more  Interesting  than  the  first 
one  you  read.  In  this  way  you  will  find  that 
you  are  building  up  your  own  soul.  You  do 
not  have  to  confine  your  hero  to  America  or 
to  a  statesman,  but  find  someone  who  has 
lived  a  worthwhile  life  and  learn  all  of  the 
mistakes  he  has  made.  That  will  help  you 
to  avoid  mistakes.  Learn  all  of  the  good  he 
has  done,  the  dlscourjigements  he  has  over- 
come, and  you  will  learn  how  to  overcome 
discouragement  and  do  some  good. 

I  chose  Thomas  Jefferson  for  my  own 
hero  and  the  study  of  Jefferson  has  been 
fruitful  to  me  beyond  words.  I  am  now 
chairman  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Commission  and  a  director  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial   Association.    The   Com- 


mission has  erected  a  t3.000.OCO  memorial  to 
Jefferson  and  the  Association  has  puichased 
Monticello  and  given  It  to  the  American 
people  as  a  national  monument.  I  have  at 
times  become  so  enthusiastic  over  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  that  In  my  enthusiasm  I  think 
of  It  as  something  I  have  done.  Of  course  I 
know  I  have  contributed  but  little,  but  that 
contribution  has  become  so  much  a  part  of 
my  life  that  I  glory  in  the  whole.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  Commission  for  the  memorial 
In  Washington  was  first  established  that  at 
the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  1 
told  those  present  that  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned I  was  going  to  work  with  such  enthu- 
siasm that  I  was  going  to  take  credit  for 
everything  the  Commission  did.  I  was  glad 
I  said  that  because  within  a  week  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  called  me  with  the 
then  chaL'man  of  the  Commission  to  give  us 
his  ideas.  I  needn't  say  more.  But  Just  be- 
tween you  and  me  the  President  did  not 
have  his  way  and  the  reason  he  did  not  have 
his  way  was  that  he  had  not  said  the  memo- 
rial was  going  to  be  his  and  I  had.  Under 
those  circumstances,  you  would  not  have 
budged  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  would  you? 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  this:  It 
took  time  to  bring  about  the  organization  of 
the  Associated  Students  and  it  took  time  to 
bring  about  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and  the 
fine  people  who  objected  to  each  in  the  be- 
ginning all  gave  way  In  the  end.  If  you 
make  something  your  own,  and  keep  at  It 
long  enough,  you  do  win. 

That  brlnjjs  me  to  another  point.  You 
only  go  forward  with  institutions.  You  can- 
not go  forward  alone.  Identify  yourselves, 
therefore,  with  causes  that  result  In  Institu- 
tions, then  when  you  are  dead  and  gone  you 
still  live.  You  cannot  take  George  Washing- 
ton and  JTiomas  Jefferson  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Their  spirits  are 
there.  Both  of  them  are  dead,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  not  dead  and 
in  that  they  live.  Let  us  take  a  simpler  case. 
When  I  used  to  sit  on  the  deans  council,  some 
bright  Instructor  In  the  freshmen  English 
class,  and  there  were  bright  instructors  in 
those  days,  even  In  English  classes,  asked  the 
students  to  write  a  paragraph  on  why  they 
came  to  the  university.  One  girl,  and  I  wish 
I  had  known  her.  merely  wrote  that  she  came 
to  the  university  to  get  a  decent  husband 
(period)  and  handed  In  her  paper  (exclama- 
tion point).  That  was  so  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary that  one  Important  dean  thought  It  was 
disgusting  and  that  such  a  person  should  be 
Invited  to  leave  the  campus.  I  said  It  was 
great,  that  there  was  a  girl  who  had  a  plan 
for  life  and  she  was  Just  working  her  plan. 
She  understood  a  plan  about  life.  Probably 
without  knowing  It.  she  had  accepted  the 
Aristotelian  theory  that  man  Is  a  social  ani- 
mal.    Here  Is  the  way  Aristotle  put  It 

I  could  say  more  If  I  put  It  in  English,  but 
I  won't.  I  have  made  my  point:  that  girl 
gave  evidence  of  having  a  philosophy  of  life. 
I  wish  someone  had  impressed  upon  me  ear- 
lier In  life,  than  when  I  got  the  Idea,  that 
life  can  only  be  lived  properly  when  one  has 
a  philasophy  of  life.  It  was  Mencius  who 
brought  me  to  my  senses  In  regard  to  this 
fundamental  idea.  Mencius'  dissertation 
about  the  earthworm  could  be  summed  up 
In  these  words:  Both  man  and  an  earth- 
worm are  parts  of  life,  but  man  should  not 
live  like  an  earthworm.  He  should  have  pur- 
pose, purpose  in  what  he  does,  and  should  act 
In  accordance  with  that  purpose.  Man 
should  have  reverence  for  the  proper  relation- 
ships between  himself  and  other  men  Man 
should  live  In  accordance  with  that  under- 
standing of  those  relationships.  I  should 
like  to  go  even  further  than  Mencius  and  say 
that  man  should  have  not  only  a  philosophy 
of  life,  but  he  should  have  a  religion.  By 
religion,  I  mean  It  In  Its  simplest  form.    The 
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word  "religion."  as  you  know,  ccmes  from  the 
Latin  word,  rellglo.  which  meana  a  tie,  or 
bond.  Rslision  Is  merely  that  bond  which 
connects  ycru  with  that  which  has  gone  be- 
lore  and  that  which  Is  to  come.  Thus,  man 
may  become  part  of  the  eternal  scheme  In 
his  thinking  as  well  as  the  social  scheme 
that  Mencius  stressed. 

Would  you  live  like  an  earthworm?  One 
very  great  philosopher  said  on  this  campus 
when  President  Thomas  was  Inaugurated 
that  the  difference  between  a  man  and  an 
earthworm  was  that  when  an  earthworm 
digs  in  the  ground  he  keeps  on  doing  it,  but 
when  a  man  digs  in  the  ground  he  finds  an 
earthworm  and  that  gives  him  an  idea  and 
he  goes  flshmg.  Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 
Man  does  something  about  the  ideas  he  gets. 
Let  me  suggest  that  you  be  very  selfish. 
Not  that  you  break  the  tenth  commandment. 
but  that  you  realize  within  the  bounds  ol  the 
Aristotelian  concept  that  man  is  a  social  ani- 
mal and  that  selfishness  must  of  necessity 
•lao  be  social.  We  would  not  have  electric 
lights  today  If  Edison  had  said  to  us:  "This 
is  the  way  to  make  an  electric  light.  Now 
you  go  ahead  and  make  it."  He  was  selfish. 
He  did  it  himself.  You  and  I  have  both  had 
more  good  from  electric  lights  than  Edison 
got  out  of  them.  I  am  sure  that  I  got  more 
pleasure  out  of  reading  Jefferson's  letters 
than  he  got  out  of  writing  them.  I  have  had 
Insptratlon.  understanding,  history,  appre- 
ciation of  my  country,  and  I  have  learned  the 
values  of  democracy.  I  know  from  a  study 
ol  Jefferson,  not  only  how  democracy  works 
but  how  it  should  work.  Jefferson  did  not 
know  that  he  was  giving  me  any  of  those 
ideas  when  he  wrote  his  letters.  The  good 
man  does  never  stops.  Jefferson  never 
dreamed  that  nazism,  fascism,  and  world 
conquest  through  horror  would  overrun  the 
earth  and  that  his  defense  of  liberty,  law, 
and  justice  would  overcome  them.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  earth  today  know  the  strength 
of  his  great  fundamentals  and  their  power  to 
withstand  wickedness. 

There  is  not  one  of  you  graduates  who  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  moving  of  the 
university  up  here  on  the  hill,  or  the  plant- 
ing cf  the  first  tree  on  the  campios,  or  the 
building  of  the  first  athletic  field,  or  in 
planning  the  first  prom.  You  do  not  know 
the  headaches  other  p>eople  had  in  going 
through  those  experiences,  but  you  got  more 
out  of  them  than  tlie  very  people  who  started 
them  going.  Is  It  right  to  be  selfish  and  use 
benefits  that  someone  else  has  provided? 
You  cannot  dcdge  those  benefits.  Who  owns 
this  university  anj-way?  It  is  mine.  It  Is 
yours.  Both  of  us  failed  to  attain  the  ut- 
most potentiality  the  university  offered. 
But  that  was  not  the  university's  fault.  Both 
of  us  failed  In  getting  in  the  fullness  all  that 
we  might  ha^R.  -But  the  university  did  its 
part.  We  failed  to  do  ours.  When  you 
sloughed  your  last  class  did  you  go  to  the 
trouble  to  figure  ouc  in  dollars  and  cents  who 
had  been  cheated?  I  never  did.  The  class 
did  not  seem  to  coi5t  anything  until  ^ne  day 
I  flgu/ed  out  that  the  State  of  Utah  paid  me 
quite  a  sum  of  money  for  delivering  the  lec- 
tures I  did.  Perhafs  no  one  is  cheated  when 
he  sloughs  a  class.  But  if  a  professor  has 
sense  enough  to  say — I  am  delivering  this 
lecture  for  the  good  It  does  me — and  works 
so  hard  In  preparation  for  that  lecture  with 
the  idea  that  only  he  himself  will  get  the 
profit  from  It.  somebody  Is  benefited,  and, 
as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  it  Is  not 
cheated.  That  Is  my  reason  for  selfishness. 
Whatever  you  do,  do  for  your  own  upbuilding 
and  others  will  be  benefited. 

No  class  in  the  history  of  commencements 
has  looked  upon  a  world  so  wrought  in  its 
own  destruction  as  the  world  you  face  today. 
No  class  has  started  to  tread  the  path  of  Ufe 
with  a  choice  betw<?en  good  and  evil  so  easy 
tu  discern.     In   all   of   the   world's   history. 
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greatest  asset  any  nation  can  have.  That 
is  pure  unadulterated  Americanism  as  you 
have  been  taught  It  on  this  campus.  It  la 
that  type  of  Americanism  you  are  now  seeing 
lived. 

Back  to  my  Jefferson  to  work  my  way  out — 
the  state  is  inbportant  and  we  should  be 
ready  to  give  our  lives  for  It,  but  It  Is  not 
all-Important  from  the  American  standpoint. 
It  Is  important  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
serves  that  which  Is  of  greater  Importance. 
It  Is  men,  women,  and  children  that  are  Im- 
portant. The  state  was  made  for  man  Just 
as  the  Sabbath,  and  man  not  either  for  the 
state  or  the  Sabbath. 

The  American  Government  Is  still  the  only 
government  on  earth  where  the  spokesman 
for  that  Government  and  the  leaders  In  it 
carry  on  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Govern- 
ment: but  for  the  people  for  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment functions.  The  Constitution  may 
have  been  wrlttt'n  by  inspired  men,  but  they 
did  not  create  throxogh  their  Inspiration 
something  that  was  to  be  worshiped.  The 
Constitution  is  not  a  god.  It  is  merely  the 
companion  of  the  American  people  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  people's  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  objectives.  It  goes  with 
the  people.  It  does  not  lead  and  they  do  not 
follow.  It  Is  the  people's  way  of  life.  It 
merely  says  to  us:  "You  will  act  in  order  to 
accomplish  our  good  ends."  It  says  to  cur 
President:  "You  lead  us  In  accomplishing  our 
general  welfare.  You  direct  us  when  we  are 
attacked;  you  command  us  when  we  are  at 
war:  but  you  direct,  command,  and  lead  us 
with  righteousness  or  we  shall  cut  you  down" 
And  with  full  faith  In  the  goodness  of  man's 
nature,  we  today  trust  the  welfare  not  of  130.- 
000.000  people  but  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  world  to  this  man  we  call  the  President 
because  we  realize  that  with  righteousness 
he  will  direct  and  lead  because  130.000,000 
people  have  Imposed  that  task  upon  him.  The 
American  people  say  to  their  judges:  "You 
administer  justice  In  accordance  with  law 
and  protect  the  individual  In  his  rights  and 
In  his  property,  and  all  Individuals  in  their 
relationship  to  their  fellow  men."  The  Amer- 
ican people  say  to  their  legislative  representa- 
tives: '"You  make  the  law  but  you  do  It  In 
accordance  with  the  standards  laid  down  by 
us."  That  Is  what  the  Constitution  means 
and  that  Is  the  way  It  functions.  And  In  the 
history  of  our  country,  the  failures  of  these 
governmental  trusts  have  been  so  few  that 
you  can  still  count  on  the  fingers  of  your 
two  hands  the  number  of  Impeachment  trials 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  had  to 
hold.  Is  that  Government  weak  because  it 
protects  the  Individual  In  his  rights?  Are 
our  courts  weak  because  they  administer 
justice  and  law  instead  of  political  theory 
and  expediency?  Are  our  Army  and  our  Navy 
weak  because  the  leaders  of  that  Army  and 
that  Navy  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  In  turn 
is  merely  a  way  of  political  life  for  the  Amer- 
ican people? 

Democracy  Is  not  weak;  freedom  Is  not 
weak;  liberty  Is  not  weak.  These  are  strong, 
and  you  have  seen  that  strength  manifeet 
and  made  certain  at  the  same  time  that  you 
have  heard  democracy's  weaknesses  pro- 
claimed and  its  Impending  destruction  as- 
sured to  cheering  mobs  by  men  who  now  He  In 
the  dust,  destroyed  ultimately  by  their  own 
wickedness,  their  own  ambitions,  end  their 
own  lack  of  morals.  What  then  in  life  con- 
stitutes strength?  Did  Jesus  have  it,  Jesus 
the  world's  outstanding  failure,  killed  In  his 
early  thirties?  His  plan  for  men  has  not  yet 
been  the  crowning  success  which  is  to  bring 
the  world's  redemption.  But  who  today 
would  call  Him  weak?  Socrates  failed.  He. 
too,  died  becatise  he  thought  that  death  was 
better  than  a  submission  to  wrong.  Why 
did  these  men  fall?  They  decided  that 
morals  were  Important  and  that  ideals  were 
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worth  while.  It  was  these  assertions  that 
brought  their  destruction,  Lut  their  way  of 
life  is  prevailing  today  in  high  and  low  places 
and  the  strength  which  they  showed  is  being 
displayed  by  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  boys  and  girls  who  are  fighting;  and 
thousands  and  thousands  more,  who  have 
died  in  concentration  camps  rather  than  sur- 
render an  Ideal.  Yes,  giving  their  lives  that 
right,  decent  living,  honesty,  and  moralltv 
may  have  a  meaning  in  this  world.  The  acts 
of  men  are  so  great  and  the  facts  of  history 
so  stupendous  that  we  who  stand  here  utter- 
ing words  must  seem  Insignificant  Indeed. 
"I  saw  the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight! 
"I  saw  the  morning  break!" 
The  world's  great  task  Is  the  same  as  It  was 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  written  and  ratified.  How  to  bring  one 
out  cf  many — e  plurlbus  unura — Is  the  task 
that  faces  us  today  as  It  faced  our  fathers. 
It  must  be  done  as  they  did  It.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  my  firm  belief  in  tha  great  Ameri- 
can experiment  that  I  always  advocate  that 
world  unity  can  only  come  thr'ough  American 
leadership  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  theory.  It  lb  In  America  that  the 
federal  technique  of  government  has  been 
worked  out.  It  is  In  America  that  the  theory 
of  dual  and  plural  citizenship  has  been  made 
practical.  It  Is  In  America  tlut  we  can  unite 
for  some  purposes  and  be  divided  for  others. 
It  is  In  America  that  liberty  Is  maintained 
by  promoting  voluntary  cooperation  Instead 
of  forced  unity.  It  is  in  America  that  na- 
tional and  State  sovereignty  are  permitted 
to  exist  side  by  side,  not  without  conflict,  to 
be  sure,  but  with  those  conflicts  adjusted  by 
peaceful  means.  It  Is  In  America  that  the 
individual  has  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold, 
to  go  and  to  come,  to  live  Hie  In  a  greater 
sense  than  It  has  ever  been  lived  before, 
with  man  "under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree" 
as  some  prophet  of  old  foretold  man  should 
live. 

After  150  years  of  experience,  if  the  world 
would  but  catch  America's  spirit,  no  one  need 
feel  that  the  efforts  being  made  by  our 
leaders  today  are  In  vain.  Slowly  but  surely 
man  Is  being  made  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  no  matter  what  nation  he  belongs  to, 
that  nation  In  turn  Is  but  one  of  a  com- 
munity of  nations.  That  fact  realized,  that 
fact  maintained,  surely  then  the  standard 
for  nations  can  be  as  readilj  set  up  as  the 
standards  for  Individuals  are  set  up  within 
the  community  or  the  nation.  Man  lives  In 
law  and  Is  not  free  from  the  restraints  of 
his  neighbors.  A  nation  too  lives  In  law 
and  should  not  be  free  from  restraints  of 
Its  neighbors.  If  we  fall  to  bring  about  a 
better  world  through  the  organization  of  the 
nations  we  will  fail  because  v/e  did  not  real- 
ize the  fact  that  the  earth  Is  a  unit  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  but  individual  en- 
titles within  that  unit  and  must  adhere  to 
the  prevailing  will  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions. If  we  but  do  this,  ve  shall  have  a 
sanction  for  International  law  as  binding  and 
as  great  as  the  fundamental  sanction  which 
we  have  In  our  own  Constitution. 

When  we  say — we  the  people  In  order  to 
do  certain  things,  do  those  things — there  Is 
no  questioning  In  our  Constitution  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  say— we  the  people. 
What  State  questions  that  rlgHt  today  among 
our  48?  Can  we  not  expand  the  Idea  as 
America  has  expanded  from  13  small  States 
to  48  mighty  ones  and  say— v  e  the  people  of 
the  world  In  order  to  form.  In  order  to  do. 
In  order  to  act.  establish  the  following?— 

Practically  every  pitfall  that  is  pointed  out 
by  those  without  faith  In  the  earth  today 
was  pointed  out  by  those  w:thout  faith  In 
our  American  Constitution  150  years  ago. 
If  those  theories  which  were  dreamed  of  by 
the  fathers.  If  that  Constitution  which  we 
CO  glibly  call  Inspired  contain  the  elements 


of  truth,  why  should  anyone  ciltlcize  me 
when  I  say  that  the  American  Revolution  Is 
still  on.  that  it  has  not  accomplished  its 
ultimate  objective,  and  that  Its  full  meaning 
In  the  earth  will  not  be  understood  until 
the  world  vinlty  Is  made  manifest,  that  same 
type  of  unity  which  we  have  made  manifest 
In  our  150  yeers  of  history.  A  unity  which 
has  destroyed  war  among  us  can  by  expan- 
sion destroy  war  In  the  earth. 

Thus.  I  have  talked  of  you  and  the  world. 
I  might  have  talked  of  you  and  many  worlds, 
but  I  have  full  faith  that  the  great  sacri- 
fice of  so  many  has  brought  home  to  all  the 
need  tor  thoughtful  approach  to  bring  about 
that  condition  among  men  that  destruction 
by  war  shall  cease.  It  was  a  heroine  In  one 
of  the  early  Greek  dramns.  I  believe  It  was 
one  of  Sophocles',  that  walled,  "Oh,  why?  Oh, 
why!  do  men  unite  co  readily  for  war.  but 
never  unite  for  peace?"  Is  the  task  hope- 
less? Are  nations  so  foolish  that  they  will 
not  give  a  little  of  tl^at  which  they  claim 
for  themselves  In  order  to  gain  murh  for  all? 
There  were  those  among  our  fathers  who 
talked  against  our  Constitution  with  that 
spirit,  but  they  did  not  prevail.  There  are 
those  In  the  world  today  who  still  have  little 
faith.  But  for  you.  may  I  suggest  this  simple 
approach.  Had  you  lived  In  Washington's 
time  would  you  have  been  happy  to  have 
been  one  of  those  without  faith  in  Washing- 
ton's cause?  Had  you  lived  In  Lincoln's  time 
would  you  now  be  proud  that  you  were  one 
of  those  who  were  against  what  Lincoln  was 
trying  to  do?  You  will  have  to  make  deci- 
sions. Make  them  so  that  your  grandchil- 
dren will  point  with  pride  and  be  happy  to 
be  Identified  as  sons  and  daughters  of  some 
great  cause  which  Is  yours.  Do  not  think 
It  was  easier  for  cur  fathers  to  decide  than 
It  Is  for  you.  It  was  not.  And  never  forget 
that 

"Mankind  needs  men,  men  tha>.  can  stand 
alone 

Their  faith  unsullied  In  a  sordid  world. 
The  age  Is  growing,  right  comes  to  Its  own. 

Prometheus  Icxised  no  more  from  gods  Is 
hurled. 

"Mankind  neeoj  men.  such  as  In  daj-s  of  old 
Deemed  that  bright  treasiu-er  Honor  more 
than  gold. 
Should  courtesy  and  courage  be  upheld 
Less  nobly  now  than  In  the  days  of  old?" 


Germany's  War  Criminalf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1945 
Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motto 
of  the  Allies  in  dealing  with  Germany 
today  must  be,  "Lest  we  forget."  Ameri- 
can civilians  and  even  American  soldiers 
are  notoriously  generous  victors.  The 
spirit  we  have  absorbed  on  the  playing 
fields  of  our  country  calls  for  the  hearty 
handshake  when  the  game  is  over,  with 
a  rousing  cheer  for  the  losers  and  win- 
ners alike.  Inside  the  shower  room,  the 
game  is  ended. 

We  m.ust  not  permit  this  sportsman- 
like attitude  to  color  our  views  toward 
Germany.  This  was  not  a  game.  It  was 
a  battle  to  the  death  with  a  military  ma- 
chine which  bombed  helpless  cities  into 


ruins  at  Warsaw,  at  Rotterdam,  at  Cov- 
entry, and  would  willingly  have  done  the 
same  to  New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Etetroit,  and  San 
Francisco  if  it  had  only  found  the  means. 
This  was  a  war  in  v;hich  American 
prisoners  were  massacred  in  cold  blood 
when  their  rescue  appeared  imminent,  in 
which  our  boys  were  systematically 
starved  with  a  view  toward  permanent 
injury  to  their  health  if  not  death  itself. 
This  v/as  a  war  in  which  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  children  were  ruthlesi^y 
murdered  by  German  militarists  who 
issued  orders  for  that  destruction  witii 
the  sole  purpose  of  wiping  out  potential 
threats  to  future  German  domination  of 
the  European  Continent. 

Let  there  be  no  display  of  generous 
handshakes  to  the  members  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  on  the  theory  that 
the:  are  gentlemen  and  fellow  sports- 
men. These  men  are  criminals  exactly 
as  are  all  those  who  conspire  to  take  the 
lives  of  their  fellowmen.  These  men 
have  committed  murders  exactly  as  do 
all  those  who  purchase  gunmen  to  do 
their  bidding.  Let  them  be  confined  and 
tried  for  their  crimes  against  man  and 
God.  Let  us  not  forget  the  million 
American  casualties  for  which  they  aie 
directly  responsible  in  an  outburst  of 
magnanimity.  A  just  peace  means  a 
hard  peace. 


Chicago  Surface  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1945 

Mr,  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  articles 
from  the  Chicago  Sun : 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  June  3,  19451 
IcoE  Relative  Holds  Transit  System  Post- 
Brother-in-law   Handles   Part   of   Trlai. 
Business 

(By  J.M.Klein) 
Further  Inquiry  by  the  Chicago  Sun  Into 
Judicial  control  of  the  Chicago  Surface  Lines 
under  Judge  Michael  L.  Igoe,  of  United  States 
district  court,  has  revealed  that  one  of  the 
many  lawyers  employed  by  the  streetcar  com- 
pany is  Fred  J.  O'Connor,  brother-in-law  of 
Judge  Igoe. 

This  supplements  previous  disclosures  In 
the  Sun  that  friends  and  political  associates 
of  Judge  Igoe  have  been  placed  in  hlgb-paylng 
jobs  In  the  management  of  the  Surface  Lines, 
either  by  court  appointment  or  employment 
by  the  management. 

FIVE   TEARS   IN    CTTT    H.U.L 

O'Connor,  who  has  law  offices  at  111  West 
Washington  Street.  Joined  the  array  of  the 
trolley  compa  y's  legal  talent  a  few  months 
after  Judge  Igoe  assumed  Jurisdiction  of  the 
traction  htlgatlon,  which  he  Inherited  from 
Judge  James  H.  WUkerson,  now  retired.  In 
March  1940. 


r 
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Earlier  O'Connor  had  been  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel  In  city  hall  for  5  years,  leav- 
ing that  post  in  October  1940  for  private  law 

oractice. 

According  to  the  Surface  Lines  manage- 
ment headed  by  John  E.  Sullivan,  an  Igoe 
friend  and  appointee.  Igoe's  brother-in-law 
Is  not  a  full-time  salaried  employee  but  is 
paid  on  a  per  diem  basis  (a  specified  fee  for 
each  day-s  work)  to  handle  part  of  the  com- 
pany's trial  businoss. 

PAYMENTS   ARE  CONCEAI.ED 

The  streetcar  management  refused  to  dis- 
close how  much  O'Connor  gets  and  refused 
also  to  furnish  any  other  information  about 
his  employment. 

However  the  ger.eral  understanding  among 
lawyers  and  court  officials  is  that  the  usual 
per  diem  pay  for  the  type  of  work  that 
O'Connor  does  for  the  Surface  Lines  Is  $100 

OConnor  hand.es  .  trial  of  damage  suit 
cafes  for  the  streetcar  lines  in  circuit  court 
and  superior  court .  as  do  several  other  law- 
yers working  on  a  per  diem  basis.  He  Is 
regarded  by  court  officials  as  one  of  the  b'jsl- 
est  of  the  Surface  Lines  lawyers  engaged  In 
such  work. 

TTNDES   HXJES   EX-P.\RTNEa 

O'Connor  works  under  Prank  L.  Kriete. 
head  of  the  Surft.ce  Lines'  personal  injury 
law  department.  &ut  the  chief  counsel  of 
the  Surface  Lln«  is  William  J.  Flaherty, 
Igoe's  former  law  partner,  who  was  hired  in 
December   1941,  by  authorization   of  Judge 

Tlie  fees  paid  tc  O'Connor  and  other  law- 
yers not  directly  appointed  by  the  court  do 
not  show  in  couit  records  cf  the  traction 
case,  although  all  operations  of  the  transit 
lines  are  subject  to  supervision  of  Judge  Igce. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  June  7,  1945] 

BKOTHEK    OP    SECRET.VRT    TO    Jt^CE    ICOE    PASSES 
ON  CiJUJNE  JC-:  BIDS 

(By  J.  M.  Klein) 

The  superintendent  of  employment  of  the 
Chicago  Surface  Unes,  the  man  who  passes 
on  applicants  for  Jobs  with  th  streetcar  sys- 
tem is  Edward  D.  Ehrlich,  brother  of  the 
secretary  to  Judg<-  Michael  L.  Igoe,  of  United 
States  District  Court,  who  has  had  Judicial 
control  of  Chicag.j's  uanslt  lines  for  the  last 
6  years. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  work  In  any  oper- 
ating division  of  the  trolley  lines  must  apply 
to  Ehrlich.  who,  according  to  his  own  esti- 
mate, has  jurisdloticn  over  more  than  15,000 
Jobs. 

NAME  NOT  IN  COT7KT  RECORDS 

Ehrlich '8  name  does  not  show  on  the  court 
records  of  the  costly  traction  litigation— he 
Is  the  brother  of  Miss  Miriam  Ehriich.  long- 
time secretary  of  Judge  Igoe^but  for  more 
than  a  years  he  has  been  a  keyman  in  ]CD 
disposals  m  the  trolley  system,  the  Chicago 
Sun  has  dlscovc-red  in  Its  Investigation  ol 
Federal  court  cantrol  of  the  transit  prop- 
erties. 

Earlier  disclosures  by  the  Sun  have  shown 
that  friends  and  political  as-ociates  of  Jtidge 
Igoe  have  been  put  Into  Surface  Lines  Jobs 
since  Igoe  took  over  judicial  control  of  the 
traction  litigation  In  March  1940  from  Juoge 
James  H.  Wllkerson.  now  retired. 

CXNSORX  MOVE  DEFEATED 

Furthermore,  the  Sun  has  made  public  the 
fact  that  the  transfer  of  the  transit  lawsuits 
and  other  big  receiverships  from  Wilkerson 
to  Igoe  provoked  a  resolution  of  censure 
•gainst  them  at  a  meeting  of  the  Federal 
district  judges  here.  The  censure  proposal 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  4  to  2. 

By  reason  of  his  Judicial  authority  over  the 
traction  case,  .^udge  Igoe  has  the  power  to 
delay  if  not  upaet  the  public  ownership  plan 
approved  by  CUcago  voters  Monday. 
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HIRED  BY  FRIEN  0 

he 


But  he  does  know 
hired  by  Jon  E.  Sulllvar 
the  Surface  Lines,  now 
man  of  the  Joint  board 
operation  of  the  system 

The  Sun  already  has  - 
has  been  an  Intimate 
associate  of  Judge  Igoe^ 
hired  by  the  trolley  '  - 
about  a  year  after  Igoe 
litigation  from  Wilkerson 

When  Igoe   threw  **-"" 
bankruptcy  last  fall 
receivership  for  nearly 
friend  Sullivan  in  charge 
a£  chairman  of  the 


OF  IGOE 

said,  that  he  was 
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Surface  Lines  Into 
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when 
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STTLLIVAN 

Sullivan  has  repeated  y 
Sun    any     information 
records  of  the  streetcar 
to  tell  anything  about 

However,  Ehrlich  d" 
he  went  to  Sullivan 
with  the  Surface  Lines 

-Who   directed   you 
Ehrlich  was   asked. 

"1  don't  remember 
the  reply.    "I  Just  heard 
Sullivan  was  the  man 
urer  of  the  Surface  Lin  ss 

Ehrlich   said   he   was 
time,  having  resigned 
refused  to  say  where  hje 
but  emphasized  he  had  " 
ence  in  employment  — 
surface  lines  as  emp 

Ehrlich  said  he  passes 
all  persons  desiring  jolis 
tormen,  maintenance 
ployees  in  operation 


ofBies 


AIDS   OTHER 

Furthermore,  he  sal  3 
help    heads    of    nonoijeratin 
such  as  our  general 
Illinois  Bank  Building 
clerks,  etc..  through  tpe 
ployment  Service.' 

Ehrlich  asserted  th^t 
nor  his  sister.  Igoe's 
to  do  with  any  -f  the 
come  to  him. 

"Every  application    s 
merit,"  he  declared. 


HOW  HS  OBTAINED  JOB 

Rosendal  said  he  got  his  new  Job  through 
the  treasurer's  office  of  the  Surface^xmes- 
the  treasurer  was  John  E.  Sullivan,  friend  of 
Igoe-but  doesn't  recall  meeting  Sullivan  at 

the  time.  '  .     ,q««_ 

Igoe  was  an  Illinois  Congressman  In  1934- 

35    during    SABATH's    congressional    service. 

Both  are  Democrats.  ^  ,,     „   ,t  micb 

Rosendal  said  he  does  not  know  if  Miss 
Ehrlich  or  Judge  Igoe  had  any  connection 
with  his  employment  by  the  Surface  Lines. 

CI3BONS    AVOIDS    QUTSTIONS 

Gibbons,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  refused  to  discuss 
bis  employment  by  the  trolley  system. 

He  remarked,  cryptically.  "People  who  live 
in  glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones. 
You  have  no  business  prying  into  my  private 

affairs."  ,         ,..,        . - 

Formerly  active  In  Democratic  politics— he 
was  a  Democratic  committeeman  from  the 
seventh  ward  for  more  than  20  years— Gib- 
bons at  one  time  claimed  credit  lor  putting 
leoe  into  the  State  legislature.  Igoe  served 
in  the  State  assembly  for  eight  terms  from 
the  South  Side  before  going  to  Congress. 
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OTHER   FACS 

F\irther    Investigation 
brought  to  light  theie  

Harry  Rosendal,  friend  of  both  Igoe's  sec- 
retary Miss  Ehrlich,  and  her  brother,  Ed 
Ehrlich,  surface  lines  employment  superin- 
tendent, has  obtained  a  Job  with  the  street- 
car system  as  supervls  or  of  war  bond  sales. 

John  Patrick  Gibbons,  political  crony  of 
Judge  Igoe.  has  been  given  a  job  in  the  real- 
estate  department  ofl  the  surface  lines. 

Rosendal  told  the  Sun  he  was  hired  by  the 
surface  lines  about  3  iears  ago  (about  2  yeais 
after  Igoe  became  jiidiclal  overseer)  after 
he  had  lied  an  app^cation  for  the  Job  of 
paymaster.     Rosendal  said  he  had  been  em- 


ployed pr     iously,  for 


Representative  Adolp;!  J.  Sabath,  Democratic 
Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District  an  old 
friend  of  Judge  Igor" 


^ 


8  years,  as  secretary  to 


Whom  Shall  We  Forgive? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1945 
Mr  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
coUapse  cf  Germany  and  the  hope  for  a 
similar  coUapse  of  Japan,  which  inevi- 
tably will  come,  we  are  naturally  con- 
cerned about  our  attitudes  and  relation- 
ships with  the  peoples  of  these  unfor- 
tunate countries.  ,     ^   ,.   . 
Prom  reliable  reports   received   it   is 
very  evident  that  there  is  little  or  no 
feeling  of  regret  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  these  conquered  peoples.    Unless  and 
until  there  is  a  change  of  heart  and  a  re- 
versal of  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ples who  have  caused  so  much  suffering 
and  loss  of  Ufe,  there  should  be  no  for- 
giveness. ^  ^      V. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Provence,  an  eminent  teach- 
er and  writer  and  one  of  my  former  pro- 
fessors at  Purman  University.  Green- 
ville,  S.   C.   has   summarized   this   ex- 
tremely  Important  problem   in   a  very 
succinct  and  proper  manner  in  the  at- 
tached editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
current   issue   of   the  Baptist   Courier. 
Believing  that  others  will  appreciate  this 
very  timely  statement,  I  insert  it  here- 
with as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

WHOM  SHALL  WE  FORCrVE» 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  superficial  thinking 
about  forgiveness.  It  Is  easy  for  many  people 
to  be  misled  by  sentlmentalism.  Already  we 
are  hearing  from  various  sources  the  propa- 
ganda against  being  too  hard  on  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese.  "Christianity  teaches  us 
to  forgive  our  enemies,"  the  sentimentalists 
declare;  and  on  the  basis  of  that  assertion 
they  argue  that  we  ought  to  forgive  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Japanese. 

But  this  fundamental  assumption  Is  false: 
Christianity  does  not  teach  that  we  should 
forgive  our  enemies.  If  anyone  thinks  It 
does,  let  him  try  to  find  a  single  passage  In  the 
New  Testament  that  contains  such  teaching. 
He  will  search  In  vain. 
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Christ  does  command  His  followers,  "Love 
your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  perse- 
cute you;"  but  loving  our  enemks  is  one  thing 
and  forgiving  our  enemies  Is  another.  God 
loves  all  sinners,  but  He  does  not  forgive  aU 
sinners. 

The  one  indispensable  condition  of  forgive- 
ness IS  repentance.  God  never  forgives  an  un- 
repentant sinner.  He  loves  thft  sinner.  He 
tries  to  Drlng  him  to  repentance.  But  with- 
out repentance  the  sinner  can  never  receive 
forgiveness.  Christ  himself  dec  ared,  "Except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  All 
the  eentlmental  talk  about  Gcd's  being  too 
loving  to  Inflict  eternal  punishment  on  any 
eoul  is  the  result  of  Ignoring  His  inexorable 
demand  for  repentance. 

Neither  does  Christ  ccmmanc  His  followers 
to  forgive  those  who  are  unn  pentant.  "If 
thy  brother  sin.  rebuke  him;  and  if  he  repent, 
forgive  him."  Forgiveness  Is  to  be  unlimited, 
but  not  unconditional. 

Wlieu  thfi  sinner  repents,  h«  becomes  the 
friend  of  God  Instead  of  His  enemy,  because 
repentance  is  more  than  merely  saying.  "I  am 
sorry;"  It  is  the  complete  reversal  of  one's 
attitude  toward  sin  and  towarc  God. 

When  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  give 
tufficient  evidence  that  they  have  genuinely 
repented  of  their  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
civilization  and  morality,  then  and  not  un- 
til then,  we  should  forgive  them.  Thus  far 
there  have  been  no  signs  of  sue  h  repentance. 
One  of  the  striking  evidences  of  the  funda- 
mental moral  depravity  of  both  the  German 
and  the  Japanese  leaders  and  their  fanatical 
followers  is  the  fact  that  they  show  no  appre- 
ciation cf  the  enormity  of  their  orimes.  Until 
they  genuinely  repent.  God  wi.l  not  forgive 
them;  why  should  we? 

H.  W .  Provence. 


Another  Cleo  Claim  Unfounded 


which  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry.  In  co- 
operation with  many  States  (Including  Wis- 
consin) Is  analyzing  representative  samples 
of  butter  in  the  United  States  In  order  to 
determine  the  average  vitamin  A  content. 
The  data  accruing  from  this  project  are  now 
being  compiled  in  their  final  form.  Results 
of  the  Wisconsin  work  have  been  published 
and  are  as  follows: 

The  vitamin  A  potency  of  creamery  butter 
produced   in    Wisconsin 


lion,  it  Is  hardly  possible  that  It  ynW  be 
permanently  crushed.  Some  day  it  will 
rise  again  to  menace  our  children  and 
jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  world  once 
again.  We  owe  it  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready died  in  the  Pacific  to  end  this  chal- 
lenge for  the  entire  forseeable  future.  If 
it  is  done  now,  w3  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  repeat  in  the  east  the  war  against 
Germany  which  was  not  completely  won 
at  the  end  of  1918. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REIDF.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESlilNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12. 1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  high-pricec.  magazines' 
articles  and  advertisements  and  on  the 
radio  we  have  heard  that  ol?omargarine 
has  as  many  international  vnits  of  vita- 
min A  as  butter.  In  fact,  1  have  heard 
many  say  that  oleo  has  mo -e  vitamin  A 
than  did  butter  which  was  produced  in 
the  wintertime.  Some  oleo  did  not  have 
any  vitamin  A  added  whatsoever.  The 
cleo  that  did  have  vitamin  A  added  had 
only  9.000  international  units  of  vita- 
min A. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Grover 
Hill,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shows  that  analj^ed  sunmer  butter 
samples  have  twice  as  mu(h  vitamin  A 
as  does  the  oleo  that  had  9,000  interna- 
tional units  of  vitamin  A  added.  The 
butter  also  shows  that  winter  butter  has 
more  vitamin  A  than  the  oleo  with  the 
9,000  international  units  of  vitamin  A 
added. 

Department  of  AGRirxTLroRE, 

Washington,  May  26,  1945. 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Muerat. 

House   of   Rcpresentativci . 

Dear  Mr.  MtmaAT:  This  is  hi  reply  to  your 
letter  of  May  18  regarding  certain  experi- 
ments that  are  being  conducted  for  the  de- 
termination of  vitamin  A  in  butter.  We  have 
had  a  project  under  way  for  some  time  in 


Kuinb«r  o(  Fainjilps  and  date 
analyzed  or  toHccied 


Pot<'noy  of 

butter  per 
l>ound  'in- 
ternational 
units) 


£2sainr>l»s,  -Maroh  1«42 

6o  sainplo.  January  1943 

ZO  saTnplr<.  July  1W2.  

70  sampler,  fccpltmbcr  1842... 

Averape  of  winter  sample?  '... 
Average  of  .suuiraer  samples  '. 
Mean  (or  annual  output 


?.  16  a.  61  P.  5AS  10. 18.'5 
2.97|o.89  1('.488n.l4l 
7.43l«.0fil7.r3Sil8.73l 
7.»i6i9.06;lS.032il9.034 


2.  .Vi'5.  7.S  in.  028110.663 
7.54;9.01|17.S85{18.«83 
5.»2i7.8&jl5,l67  ICCW 


I  Trobablv  about  the  avenipc  potency  for  butter  pro- 
dnwd  froui  neaniher  to  April,  inclusive;  i.  e..  34.6 
pireeni  of  the  t-iate's  annual  output. 

:  Probably  about  the  averapt-  iwtency  for  butter  pro- 
Aufd  from  May  to  Xoveuibcr.  inclusive;  j.  e.,  65.4 
I  trccni  of  the  Suite's  annual  output. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  final  results  of  the  survey  upon  its 
completion. 

Sincerely  yours.  ^ 

Groveh  B.  Hnx, 
Acting  Secretary. 

■What  is  the  relation  of  absorption  of 
butter  and  oleo  by  the  human  body? 
This  is  an  interesting  study.  The  facts 
also  are  that  butter  is  much  more  read- 
ily used  by  the  human  body  than  hydro- 
genized  vegetable  oils. 


The  War  With  Japan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nmiors 
that  the  Japanese  Government  is  making 
peace  approaches  to  the  Allies  have  al- 
ready been  heard  in  Washington.  Much 
as  all  of  us  would  like  to  believe  these 
reports,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  Japanese  are  subtle  students  of 
American  psychology.  They  are  count- 
ing on  a  great  war  weariness  to  set  in 
throughout  our  country,  and  they  expect 
to  be  let  off  with  peace  terms  far  more 
generous  than  unconditional  surrender. 
They  are  hoping  to  keep  a  good  share  of 
their  hold  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  even 
if  they  give  up  everything  else. 

There  is  grave  danger  in  this  ap- 
proach. Japan's  entire  outlook  upon 
world  affairs  is  conditioned  on  a  great 
disdain  for  human  life.  If  the  threap 
posed  by  the  Japanese  miUtary  class  is 
not  met  and  overcome  in  this  genera- 


Veterans'  Hospitalization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PKILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a  most 
revelatory  article  from  today's  Washing- 
ton News,  indicating  that  in  their  recent 
investigations  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  have  sub- 
stantiated many  of  the  charges,  ba.sed 
upon  widespread  complaints,  that  I  have 
previously  urged  as  the  basis  for  a  com- 
plete revision  and  renovation  of  the  en- 
tire hospital  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams: 

Vets  Get  "County  Hospital"  Caee 

The  American  Legion  end  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  today  demanded  Immediate 
and  drastic  reforms  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  avert  an  Imminent  break-down 
of  veterars"  hospitall7atlon. 

In  separate  reports  to  the  House  Veterans' 
Alfalrs  Committee  the  two  major  veterans' 
organizations  presented  exhaustive  docu- 
loentary  evidence  of  the  steadily  increasing 
handicaps  under  which  veterans'  hospitals 
have  been  operating. 

It  appeared  that  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley. 
soon  to  become  veterans'  administrator,  will 
have  a  front  Job  Just  as  difficult  In  Its  way  as 
his  battle  assigrunent  in  Evirope. 

HOSPITALS   CITED 

"Hospital  treatment  and  care  should  ^le  at 
the  same  high  level  as  that  in  ths  famous 
Mayo  Clinic  and  Johns  Hopltins  Hospital." 
the  Legion  said.  Tee  VFW  agreed  and  said 
47  percent  of  the  veterans'  hospitals  now 
give  Inadequate  treatment. 

Actually,  the  reports  of  both  groups  re- 
vealed, standards  in  veterans'  hospitals  can 
be  compared  favorably  only  with  those  in 
State,  county,  and  municipal  institutions  In 
the  same  areas.  A  VFW  Investigator  in  Mon- 
tana observed  "that's  nothing  to  brag  about." 

DEFICIENCIES    FOUND 

In  individual  reports  on  veterans'  hospitals 
from  coast  to  coast  the  Legion  and  VFW 
found  service  being  Impaired  almost  imiver- 
sally  by  overcrowding,  staff  shortages,  low 
salaries,  and  red  tape.  These  conditions  were 
hindering  claims  and  legal  services  as  well  as 
medical  care. 

They  found.  In  addition,  a  wide  range  of 
complaints— from  the  type  of  pajamas  issued 
to  patlenU  to  building  sanitation.  "Dis- 
graceful," "terrible."  "deplorable"  were  fr«» 
quent  adjectives. 

The  Legion,  on  the  basis  of  Its  lnve*t!ga- 
tlon  of  80  of  the  97  veteraias'  hospital*  pro- 
posed a  lO-point  reorganization  plan  which 
would  establish  a  new  post  of  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator. Also  proposed  was  a  realine- 
ment     of     authority     under     six     Assistant 
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Admlnistrttton,    Instead    of    the   three   now 
functioning. 

medical;  CHixr  uacxo 
The  Legion  called  for  a  complete  over- 
hauling of  the  medical  division  under  an 
outfitatidlng  medical  man  with  the  title  of, 
or  status  equal  tc>.  assistant  administrator. 
The  other  admtnliitrators  would  handle  In- 
surance; finance,  .oan  guaranties,  readjust- 
ment allowances;  vocational  training,  reha- 
bilitation, and  education;  adjudication  of 
compensation,  pension,  and  retirement 
claims;  construction,  supplies,  and  contracts. 

INDSrrvOENT    8URVZTS 

The  reports  of  both  veterans"  organiza- 
tions were  based  on  Independent  surveys 
of  hospitals  throughout  the  country.  The 
Investigations  were  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  Brli?.  Gen.  Prant  T.  Hlnes.  whose  resigna- 
tion as  Administrator  was  accepted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  last  week. 

Another  organlziitlon.  the  Dls&bled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  mad;  a  similar  study.  Its  re- 
port was  submitted  to  Hlnes  a  few  days  ago. 
No  major  criticisms  were  noted  and  no  spfc- 
clflc  information  v/as  furnished. 

KECOStMEITDATTONS 

The  recommendiitlons  of  both  the  Legion 
and  VFW  followed  the  same  lines: 

1.  Expanded  bed  capacity  for  immediate 
and  future  needs  and  provisions  for  women 
patients  which  were  now  said  to  b«  highly 
inadequate.  Total  hospital  capacity  at  pres- 
ent is  93.000  and  is  to  t>e  expanded  to  123,000 
by  December    1947; 

2.  Higher  wage  scales,  especially  In  the 
lower  brackets. 

3.  More  authority  for  hospital  authorities 
■^o  procure  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  person- 
nel;  more  authority  for  procuring  supplies 
and  equipment. 

4.  Provisions  for  developing  research,  for 
staff  to  attend  me<llcal  meetings  to  broaden 
th«lr  knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  problems. 

5.  Expansion  and  development  of  rehabili- 
tation and  recreation  programs,  especially 
for  World  War  11  nr.en. 

6.  More  IntelUijent  segregation  of  veterans 
with  different  ailments  and  different  prob- 
lems to  BTOYlde  tlie  atmoephere  most  con- 
ductlTe  to  recovery. 

7.  Larger  and  better  eanteeni. 

8.  Relieve  doctors  of  the  administrative 
work  that  keeps  l^.em  from  ptaients. 

0.  Better  cnunseling  service  to  handle  vet« 
erans'  c<>mprnsatlc>n  claims  and  other  per- 
sonal problems  to  prevent  thetr  leaving  hoe* 
pttals  against  medical  advtoe. 

10.  Better  personnel  training  programs. 

11.  Swift  and  unprejudiced  hnudlliig  o( 
eompimata. 

la.  Ktplaoement  of  Army  pertonnel  with 
clTlUana  or  putting  Army  personnel  on  ctvU* 
Ian  status. 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  of  a  free  ballot  is  the  basic  right  in 
a  democracy.  Unless  all  of  us  can  vote, 
our  Government  cannot  be  truly  repre- 
sentative. This  is  a  fact,  a  blunt  fact, 
and  we  must,  in  honesty,  face  it  squarely. 

Recognition  of  the  right  of  every  last 
citizen  to  have  u  voice  in  his  Govern- 
ment, has  been  hard  won.  It  was  for  this 
right,  primarily,  that  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies fought  so  valiantly  in  the  Revolu- 


K  be  denied,  that 
lerlciins,  citizens 


tionary  War.  It  is  a  right  that  our  na- 
tion tradition  has  cherished,  and  a  right 
that  causes  other  natiins  to  envy  us. 

Yet.  despite  our  fal*  words  and  his- 
toric protestations,  we  all  know  that  the 
right  of  a  free  ballot,  md  the  ability  to 
cast  a  vote,  are  not  yet  one.  Abe  Lincoln 
called  this  a  governmeit  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  Ihe  people."  The 
fourteentli  amendment  to  our  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  the]  right  of  suffrage 
shall  not  be  abridgeq  for  any  rea.son. 
Yet  we  know,  it  cannc 
more  than  10,000,000  A 
like  you  and  me,  are  tnot  a'Dle  to  vote. 
Becau.se  of  the  poll  tax,  one-flfth  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  legis- 
lative body  which  pa.^es  legislation  af- 
fecting the  whole  Nitlon,  is  actually 
eiected  by  one-fifteentn  of  the  voters  in 
the  country.  This,  cltarly,  is  not  rep- 
resentative government. 

The  poll  tax  was,  when  It  was  imposed, 
frankly  and  without  iubterfuge,  a  dis- 
franchising measure  designed  to  defeat 
the  growing  power  of  the  Populists,  the 
Free  Silver  Democrat;  >.  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  other  organized  farm  and 
labor  groups. 

Its  character  and  pi  rpose  are  .still  the 
same.  Though  the  niture  of  the  dis- 
franchised groups  has  changed,  the  na- 
ture of  the  poll  tax  as  a  bar  to  govern- 
ment of  and  by  the  pe<iple  has  not. 

The  issue  of  the  poll  tax  has  been 
called  racial  issue.  Certainly  it  was  in- 
tended to  deprive,  ami  certainly  it  has 
succeeded  in  depriving,  the  Negro  of  the 
political  equality  which  the  Constitution 
says  he  must  have. 

But.  as  all  battles  fc  r  freedom  of  any 
sort,  the  battle  agalns:  the  poll  tax  has 
no  color  line.  The  toll  ta;<  prevents 
3.000,000  Negroes  froiii  voting;  It  pre- 
vents 7,000,000  whlte.«j 
their  right  to  a  free  baj 

Relative  to  general  it 
of  the  poll  tax  \%  nmt<\\ 
tual  Income  of  clllzcni 
groes,  of  voting  age,  ll\ 
Slates,  the  amount  of  tl 
lutely  prohibitive. 

The  poll  tax.  In  a  riianner  blunt  and 
crude,  .sells  the  preclo  is  right  of  a  fre<> 
ballot  for  money.  If  you  hiive  enough 
money,  in  the  poll-tai  States,  you  can 
vote.  If  you  have  nqt  enoigh  money, 
you  forteit  the  most  ilrecioai  and  most 
basic  right  of  every  I  ist  citizen  of  our 
democracy  the  right  of  .suffrage. 

Let  us  face  this  fact,  face  It  honestly. 
We  have  lied  and  evadi  (d  to  ourselves  too 
long.  Our  men.  black  and  v;hite,  fight, 
and  many  of  them  d  e,  today  for  the 
right  of  freemen  to  g)vern  themselves. 
If  not  for  our  honor  ia  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  then  for  our  nonor  before  our 
consciences  and  befon  God,  let  us  give 
them,  all,  in  actuality,  ;his  right. 

[Prom  the  St.   Petersbu-g    (Fla.)    Times  cf 

June  9.  1^451 

Its  Not  a  Theory — ItIs  a  Fact:  Betteb 

Government  ip  Florida 
Seven    States  still   reqtiire   psyment   of   a 
poll  tax  for  voting.     Neat  Moncay  Congress 
will  take  up  a  biU  to  abolish  this  tax  ao  far 
national   elections   a^e   concerned.     Tlie 
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An  answer  can  be  found  In  the  case  of 
Florida,  or  Louisiana,  or  North  Carolina,  all 
of  which  abolished  the  tax  themselves, 
Georgia  also  has  voted  out  the  tax,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  see  the  results  in  that  State. 
Tennessee  tried  to  vote  It  out  but  the  courts 
held  the  bUl  to  do  so  unconstitutional. 

We'll  take  the  case  of  Florida.  Repeal  of 
the  tax  has  definitely  Increased  the  vote. 
In  1936.  before  repeal,  327.000  cltlcens  voted 
m  the  Presidential  election.  In  1840,  3  years 
after  repeal,  486,000  voted,  an  increase  of 
46  percent.  The  1944  vote  was  about  the 
same. 

In  Florida  41  out  of  every  100  potentlnl 
voters  vote.  In  Florida  26  out  of  every  100 
population  vote. 

In  the  poll-tax  States,  on  the  average  only 
22  out  of  every  100  potential  voters  vote  and 
only  12  out  of  every  100  population  vote. 
This  hits  a  low  in  South  Carolina,  where  only 
10  out  of  100  potential  voters  vote,  and  where 
only  3  out  of  every  100  of  pop  ulatlon  vote. 

In  1936  only  20.3  percent  of  Florida's  pop- 
ulation voted  for  President.  In  1940.  after 
repeal,  this  jumped  to  26  percent.  Of  the 
total  vote  cast  In  1936.  23.9  percent  was  Re- 
publican In  1940,  26.3  percent  was  Republi- 
can. This  is  close  enough  to  the  national 
trend  to  prove  that  poll-tax  elimluation 
caused  the  Increased  voting. 

ACCENTTJATl   THE    POSmVB 

We  can  accentuate  the  analysis  by  con.sld- 
erlng  the  voting  record  of  a  group  of  seven 
reactionary  north  Florida  counties,  centering 
on  Tallahassee,  the  capital,  and  covering  the 
heart  of  the  eld  cotton  plantation-slavery 
belt  which  is  so  similar  to  Georgia,  Alabama, 
South  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 

The  seven  counties  are:  Baker.  Gadsden, 
Jackson,  Jefferson,  Madison.  Leon,  and 
Suwanee.  The  1935  census  showed  that  48  5 
percent  of  the  people  in  these  counties  were 
Negroes,  while  the  Negro  population  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  was  28.8.  In  1940,  the  seven 
counties'  Negro  population  was  47  percent 
against  27.1  percent  for  the  State  as  a  whole. 
Here's  bow  the  vote  went  In  1936  and  1940: 

Population  voting 

7couiitie$  Staff 

iptrctnt)  {percent) 

1086  (poll  Ux). ...... ......  la.  1  80.3 

1940 17  26 

This  would  Indicate  that  the  pulUtiu  re- 
quirtmtnt  had  deprived  a  number  of  ciil< 
■ens,  both  in  the  blnck  belt  and  In  the  Stnt* 
M  a  whole,  of  voting.  This  Includes  poor 
whites  KM  well  as  Negroes.  In  OeorKU,  Idltcr 
Ralph  MrOlll.  of  the  Atlnnta  Constitution  es- 
timated that  poll  taxes  keep  about  flvt 
whites  to  one  Negro  fn)m  voting. 

rtORtOA  Sr.PLODBS  A  MTTK 

One  of  the  bu.^oboos  raised  when  you  talk 
abuu^  abolishing  the  poll  Ux  Is  that  It  would 
give  the  Negro  the  decisive  vote  In  a  cloM 
race.  It  did  not  work  that  way  In  Florida 
lu  1944. 

In  the  white  primary.  Senator  Clavdx  Pip- 
PKR,  Florida's  outstanding  liberal,  had  stiff 
opposition.  Treatment  of  Negroes  politically 
was  the  outstanding  issue.  His  foes  circu- 
lated pictures  showing  him  speaking  before  a 
Negro  church.  Heat  of  the  contest  brought 
out  379.286  votes.  The  primary  Governor's 
contest  was  a  hot  one.  too,  but  lacked  the 
Negrc  issue.    It  brought  out  389.585  votes. 

When  the  general  election  arrived  and 
Negroes  were  allowed  to  vote,  the  Senate 
total  was  470,943:  the  Governor's  race  total 
357.328.  There  was  a  total  vote  difference  of 
113.615,  but  PEPPER,  and  Millard  Caldwell, 
winner  In  the  Governor's  race,  received  al- 
most Identical  votes  percentagewise.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
Negroes  favored  Pepper  or  penalized  Caldwell, 
who,  while  not  vehement  on  the  question,  is 
entirely  t3rplcal  of  the  deep  South  politico 
on  the  Negro  question.  The  voters  obviously 
voted  their  party  convictions.  Democratic  or 
Republican. 


FLORIDA'S  REWARDS 

Many  observers  believe  that  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  is  responsible  for — 

1.  The  heavier  and  more  healthy  vote  in 
Florida. 

2  The  distinct  Improvement  .n  caliber  of 
candidates. 

3.  Widened  Interest  in  polltict;. 

4.  Cleaner  elections.  (Any  prictltloner  of 
politics  In  Florida  can  tell  you.  If  he  will, 
that  In  the  pre-poll-tax  days  one  of  the  main 
expentea  of  a  campaign  was  poh-tax  money. 
Candidates  could  get  the  money  from  pres- 
sure grouijs  ) 

Thuui^htful  Florldlans  belle^e  that  the 
wider  the  franchise,  the  freer  the  elections 
of  the  State,  the  better  government  the 
people  will  get.  They  are  proud  that  Florida 
was  a  leader  among  Southern  S'.ates  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  tax.  They  are  reaping  their 
reward  in  more  tangible  good  go-ernment. 

Florida's  stake  in  the  natknal  antipoll 
bill  Is  not  as  direct  as  that  of  the  States  still 
retaining  the  tax,  but  in  the  ov<;r-all  picture 
cf  good  national  government  ard  of  making 
democracy  work  It  Is  Important 

Because  a  majority  of  the  p<>ople  of  our 
Nation  are  against  the  poll  tax.  It  is  doomed. 
The  Congress  may  well  take  the  step  now 
that  will  abolish  It  quickly.  Ilit  tides  of 
democracy,  progress,  and  time  are  running 
against  it. 


Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJiTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  19''5 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Norih  Dakota, 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  an  early  dat?  Congress 
will  consider  the  extension  oJ'  the  Price 
Control  Act.  We  must  approach  this  im- 
portant question  In  the  spirit  of  what  we 
believe  to  be  in  the  best  Inte-est  of  our 
country.  The  motive  which  prompted 
the  passage  by  this  Congreis  c-f  the  Price 
Control  Act  w«s  concern  lest  the  country 
go  Into  Q  spiral  of  inflation  with  respect 
to  commodity  prices.  We  ci.nnot  deny 
that  m  many  respects  the  line  has  been 
held.  In  many  cases,  however,  abuses 
and  regimentation  of  society  i)y  the  OPA 
can  well  be  considered  more  damaging 
than  inflation  would  have  bet  n.  By  and 
large  the  people  of  the  Na.lon  resent 
much  of  what  is  being  done  by  OPA. 
And  truly  have  they  a  right  td  resent  the 
errors  of  judgment  and  lack  of  practical 
approach  in  many  phases  of  this  move- 
ment. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  War  Department  has  made  the  prob- 
Lnj  extremely  serious  by  having  taken 
great  quantities  of  the  food  supply  and 
cotton  goods,  woolens,  and  other  things 
for  the  armed  forces,  and  apparently 
without  consideration  for  the  civilian 
population.  The  Administrator  of  OPA 
In  his  over-zealousness  to  hold  the  line 
against  advancing  prices  ha.s  too  often 
neglected  to  recognize  that  thsre  are  cer- 
tain contributing  factors  for  'vhich  there 
must  bo  allowed  some  latitude,  if  goods 
are  to  be  available  In  abundance.  First, 
there  are  the  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
population,  the  lend-lease,  and  the  other 
countries  to  whom  we  have  gi\  en  liberally 
of  our  production. 


At  the  present  time  the  Price  Control 
bill  is  receiving  attention  in  the  other 
body  of  this  Congress.  Senator  Elmer 
Thom.vs  has  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  make  mandatory  ceiling  prices  to 
cover  all  cost,  overhead  expenses,  and  rea- 
sonable profits  for  every  phase  of  agri- 
cultural production.  Senator  Taft  has 
offered  nn  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide similar  protection  for  manufactur- 
ers, that  Is  a  ceiling  price  to  cover  cost 
of  larger  items  and  allow  the  same  dollar 
prices  over  cost  that  were  received  In 
1941  by  a  particular  Industry.  These 
well-thought-out  provisions  are  con- 
structive suggestions  for  correction  of 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  to  be 
foun(f  in  the  Price  Control  Act.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  one  or  the  other  of  these 
amendments  should  be  added  to  this  leg- 
islation, preferably  both. 

We  can  ask  this  question.  If  we  do  not 
have  price  control,  what  would  the  price 
of  steak  be  today?  And  I  use  the  item  of 
steak  as  an  Illustration  only.  It  probably 
would  be  higher  than  the  pievailing  price 
as  listed  today  in  legitimate  markets,  but 
I  beg  you  to  remember  that  the  only 
place  we  find  steaks  is  on  the  listing. 
For  the  most  part  there  are  no  steaks  to 
be  purchased  by  consumers.  So,  it  mat- 
ters little  what  the  price  and  the  listing 
of  a  product  may  be  if  there  is  no  prod- 
uct to  buy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  legislation  by  this 
Congress  when  dealing  with  the  excessive 
penalties  that  are  levied  for  slight  viola- 
tions. Willful  and  determined  violators 
who  persist  in  violations  over  and  over 
again  must  be  dealt  with  summarily. 
But  first  violations,  especially.  In  small 
businesses,  result  frequently  because  of 
lack  of  help  to  carry  out  the  vast  volume 
of  orders  put  out  by  OPA.  Violations 
with  larger  concerns  occur  In  some  In- 
stances because  of  long  business  prac- 
tices, but  In  most  ca.'ies  without  Intent 
to  do  wrong.  Then  one  of  tho»c  bureau- 
crats located  In  Washington,  with  no 
knowledge  of  bustne.HS  practices  whatso- 
ever, steps  forth  and  advises  a  particu- 
lar business  to  get  In  step,  or  else.  Some 
of  the  {>enaltles  reach  a  point  of  con- 
flscatlon. 

Truly  as  we  approach  this  legislation 
these  corrective  measures  should  be 
given  due  consideration. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herewith  the  following  telegrams  which 
have  come  to  my  desk  within  the  last 
few  days  from  various  sections  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  which  I  represent 
at  large,  all  in  disapproval  of  the  Price 
Control  Act: 

Grafton.  N.  Dak.,  June  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Robertson. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

Please  do  all  possible  to  limit  extension  of 
Price  Control  Act  to  3  months  and  recom- 
mend easing  of  regulations  to  encourage 
manufacture  of  needed  merchandise.  New 
maximum  average-price  order  effective  June 
1  is  unwise  and  unworkable  unless  modified 
at  once. 

W.  W.  Retleck  Co. 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  June  6.  1945. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Robertson, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Protest  extension  OPA  M  now  constituted. 

L.  R.  Baixo. 


Bismarck.  N  Dak..  June  7.  1945. 
Hon.  C.  R.  Robertson, 

House  of  Representatives: 
Note  in  papers  that  they  are  trying  to  give 
an  extension  to  OPA  fbr  1  year.    I  hope  that 
you  will  do  everything  that  you  can  to  elim- 
inate that  omce. 

H.  J.  DiTXKXLAND. 

Dickinson,  N  tSAK. 
Hon  Chas.  R.  RoanrsoN  and  Wm.  Lemjcx, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  respectfully  suggest  your  sincere  efforts 
In  preventing  the  extension  of  the  OPA  law 
In  its  present  form  and  administration  and 
to  the  end  that  hardships  and  inconveniences 
may  not  be  suffered  by  our  loyal  and  devoted 
citizens.  . 

B.  F.  Bamrxnek. 

T.    A.    TOLLETSON. 
P.   L.  RSAROON. 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak..  June  7,  1945. 
Hon.  Chas.  R.  Robertson, 

House  of  Rcpresentativet 
Office  Building: 
Would  appreciate  you  voting  against  exten- 
sion of  OPA. 

R.  C.  Fenstermacher. 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  June  7, 1945. 
Hon.  Chas.  a.  Robertson, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Would  appreciate  you  voting  against  exten- 
sion of  OPA. 

Joseph  P.  Zixcler. 

WiLLiSTON,  r.  Dak.,  June  €,  1945. 
Charies  R.  Robertson. 
House  Office  Buildirm, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
OP\   restrictions  must   be  eliminated   In 
orde-  for  the  merchant  to  remain  in  business. 
Your  vote  against  extension  appreciated. 
O.  M,  HiODBUCx  Co. 


Willxston,  N.  Dak,,  June  t,  J945. 
Representatives  Robotson  and  Lkmkx, 
House  Office  Building, 

Waxhinoton.D.C; 
Extending  OPA  regulailuns  will  drastloslly 
reducs  progrssslvs  dsvslopmsnt  In  North  Da- 
kota.   Your  vott  against  txtsnslon  will  be 
Kj^prtclatad. 

CaiONTON  Motor  Co. 


DiviLS  Lake,  N,  Dak,,  Juiu  f ,  t94S. 
Representative  Cmas.  RoacRTaoN, 

Washington.  D.  C  .' 
Advocate   only   short   extension    of   Price 
Control  Act  for  3  months  and  easing  of  reg- 
ulations to  encourage  manufactura  of  needed 
merchandise, 

Manns. 

F.  P.  Mann,  Jr. 

Dickinson.  N.  Dak.,  June  6, 1945. 
Representative  Charles  E.  Robertson: 
Request  you  oppose  continuance  of  OPA. 

W.  K.  Johnson. 


Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  June  6,  1945. 
Representative  Charles  R.  Robertson: 

We  ask  that  you  vote  against  extension  of 
OPA. 

Dickinson  Chamber  or  Commerce, 
C.  E.  Scott,  President. 


Wahpeton.  N.  Dak.,  Juru  0, 1945. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Robertson, 

Member  of  Congress,  Capitol  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Your  vote  against  the  extension  of  OPA 
will  be  appreciated. 

Wahpeton  Chambxr  or  Commssck. 
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Mansam.  N.  Dak.,  June  B,  1945. 

CHABt.XS  R.  ROBJCSTSON. 

Member  of  Congresa. 

Washington.  D.  C* 
Th«  cbamber  of  commerce  urges  you  to 
Tot«  against  the  extension  oT  OFA. 

J.I.  Rovic,  Secretary, 

WiLiKTON.  N.  Dak.,  June  6,  1945. 
Charles  R.  Robcktson. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Extending  OPA  regulations  will  stop  pro- 
gycasive   postwar   development.      Tour   vote 
•gainst  same  appreciated. 

E.    B.    IdEREIT. 

Wn-LESTON.  N.  Dak..  June  6,  1945. 
Chaxles  R.  Robertson. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D   C: 
To  support  the  extension  of  OPA  will  be  a 
hardship  on  the  people  of  North  Dakota  as 
well  as  the  Nation.      Your  vote  against  the 
extension  wiU  be  appreciated. 

VoHS  Crrr  Markft. 

WnxiSTON.  N.  Dak.,  June  6.  1943. 
Charles  R.  Robertson, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Extending  OPA  regulations  will  drastically 
reduce  progressive  development  of  North  Da- 
kota.     Your  vote  against  extension  appre- 
ciated. 

Ofpens  Pood  Markft. 

Dickinson,  N.  Dak.,  June  S,  1945 
Charles  Robertson, 
Representative. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  you  to  vote  against  continuation  of 
OPA  under  present  regulations. 

PAUt    SCHllXA. 

Dickinson.  N  D.ak.,  June  7,  1945. 
Please  vote  against  OPA  extension. 

Walton  &  Davis  Co. 


Dickinson.  N.  Dak..  June  7,  1945. 
Charles  R.  Robertson. 

Office.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
We  wish   you  to  vote  against  OPA  In  its 
present  form  and  management. 

M.  A.  Kane  and  R.  A.  Kanz. 

St.  Charles  Cafe. 

Dickinson.  N.  Dak.,  June  7,  1945. 
Bon.  Cbas.  RoEzirrsoN. 

House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C  : 
We  respectfully  request  that  you  vot« 
against  the  continuation  of  the  OPA  as  we 
believe  it  is  being  very  badly  administrated 
and  is  not  following  the  purposes  and  intent 
for  which  It  was  created  but  has  turned  itself 
Into  an  agency  of  persecution  and  not 
prosecution. 

North  Dakota  Crea.m 

Shippers  Association, 
By  P    M.  Foster. 


Dickinson.  N.  Dak..  June  7,  1945. 
Hon.  Chas.  Robertson. 

Office  of  House  of  Representatir^es, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
WlU  you  please  vote  against  OPA  extension 
bill,  they  are  trymg  to  put  the  small  busi- 
nesman  out  of  business. 

GSORCE  BntZEL. 


Dickinson.  N.  Dak  .  June  6.  1945. 
Representative  Chaslxs  R.  Rcwzstson, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
To    keep    small    business    operating    it    is 
urgent  tor  you  support  to  discontinue  the 
OPA. 
E.  A.  LuHM.«N  Dickinson  Bottling  Works, 


Dickinson,  N. 
Hon.  Chas.  Robertson, 
House  Office  Buildi 
Washingtip 
1  wish  personally  to 
am  against  the  OPA  as 
administered:  it  is  not  ih 
In  the  spirit  that  Congr  >ss 
is  trying  to  make  criniinals 
men — head  officials  in 
particularly  obnoxious. 
Yours  truly. 


)ak..  June  7,  1945. 


i9. 
n,  D.  C: 

et  you  know  that  I 

3CW  constituted  and 

my  opinion  acting 

Intended,  instead 

out  of  honest 

^orth  Dakota  being 


Dickinson,  N 
Representative  Charles 


I  do  not  favor  the 
tuted. 


Wm.  H.  Walton. 

1  )AK.,  June  8,  1945. 
^oeertson, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
OP.  L  as  it  is  now  constl- 

Dr.  H.  L.  Reichest. 


United  States  as  a  IV  ediator  for  Peace 

■  I     ■      ■  — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KAI  SAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T  IE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  June  12  ( 
Monday,  Jutie 


Mr.  CAPPER.     Mr 
a  copy  of  an  excellen 
by  former  Gov.  Alf  N 
sas.  before  the  Manhittan 
tary  Club,  on  the  sutject 
as  a  Mediator  for  Pefice 
mous  consent  to  have 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  pri4ted 
as  foIJows: 

ievemjent 


educa  ion 


sorsh 


powir 


idn 


The  greatest  achi 
zation    was    the 
thinking. 

The    processes    of   ob 
elude  toleration 
mation.  and  humanitarii 

These  highly  importar  t 
zation  reached  their  finest 
world  before  the  First 
the  United  States  and 

Since   then,   they   hafe 
under  the  attacks  of  a 
art  of  government -inspired 
and  government  censi 

Of  course,  ever  since 
ments.  we  have  had 
the  government  in 

For  many  centuries  o 
government    propagan 
by  the  lack  of  channel  i 
Both  were  mure  or  less 

Today's  Increase  in 
munications  has   given 
ganda   a   big   edge   ovei 
because  the  peoples  of 
to  digest  all  the  mass  1 
them.     Taking  advanta 
governments  hold  back 
mation  and  parts  of 
as  well  as  military 
rent  of  world  ne^^s 
are  not  noticed     In 
Ize  that  today  there  is 
on.    Anyone  now  who 
ly  must,  as  the  first  st 
caution  in  spite  of  the 
The  mission  of  such 
the  schools,   the   press 
church.  Is  to  hold  aloft 
thinking. 

Without  objective  thifcki 
scribed   it,   we   have 


tie 

reasons 

these 


te;i 


egislative  day  of 
4),  1945 


President,  I  have 

address  dehvered 

Landon.  of  Kan- 

(Kan.s,)  Ro- 

United  States 

I  ask  unani- 

he  address  printed 

the  address 
in  the  Record. 


of  modern  civUi- 
develobment    of    objective 


ective    thinking    in- 
accurate Infor- 
nism. 

attributes  of  civill- 
flowerlng  in  the 
World  War.  at  least  in 
Qreat  Britain. 

withered   steadily 

deadly  parasite — the 

mass  propaganda 

iP- 
ve  have  had  govern- 
pr<  paganda  in  favor  of 


t  le 


tlie 


qjectlve  thinking  and 
were    handicapped 
of  communication, 
evenly  balanced. 

channels  of  com- 
government   propa- 
objective   thinking 
world  are  not  able 
ntormation  that  floods 
;e  of  that  situation, 
certain   vital   infor- 
news  for  political 
and  In  the  tor- 
critical  omissions 
addition,  we  must  real- 
a  lot  of  lying  going 
w^uld  think  objective- 
proceed  with  great 
abundance  of  news, 
organizations  as  Rotary, 
the   radio,   and    the 
the  art  of  objective 


ng,  as  I  have  de- 
ndthing   left   but   the 


naked  brute  power  of  feudalism  or  the  chaos 
of  the  Dark  Ages. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  objective  report- 
ing— showing  all  sides  of  the  story— is  In- 
evitably almost  destroyed  as  the  result  of 
war. 

Modem  war  Is  the  complete  and  total  mo- 
bilization o:  all  the  efforts  of  all  the  people 
of  a  country.  The  press  becomes  an  arm  of 
the  Government  and  has  quite  properly  per- 
formed vital  services  in  the  war  effort.  But 
the  press  Itself  admits  that  it  is  prevented 
from  ftill  and  accurate  reporting  of  Impor- 
tant events  and  policies.  It  has  the  will  but 
not  the  power  to  do  the  Job  so  long  as  the  war 
lasts. 

Today  we  stand  in  need  of  a  constant  re- 
examination of  our  ideas  in  the  light  of  swift 
moving  events  and  the  enormous  problems 
that  confront  us.  Today  more  than  ever 
those  qualities  of  objective  thinking  call 
for  cautious,  balanced  judgment  and  keen 
examination  of  the  facts. 

Many  in  ;the  United  States  are  pursuing 
a  "Hallelujah"  policy  with  regard  to  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  and  San  Francisco.  The  very  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  ballyhooed  their  ac- 
complishments a  lew  short  months  ago  are 
now  attempting  to  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple of  expecting  too  much  from  the  confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco.  What  are  the  im- 
portant facts  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  world 
we  live  in? 

1.  A  large  part  of  the  world  hates  and  is 
suspicious  of  the  British. 

2.  A  large  part  of  the  world  fears  Russia. 
I  do  not  mean  communism,  but  I  mean  an 
imperialistic,  militaristic  Russia — Adam  Zad, 
the  bear  that  walks  like  a  man. 

3.  Russia  fears  the  rest  of  the  world. 

4.  Whatever  their  doubts  about  us.  a  large 
part  of  the  world  wants  American  investment 
end  American  biisiness  connections  for  po- 
litical reasons  as  well  as  economic.  They  be- 
lieve that  American  connections  give  them 
more  security  for  themselves. 

5.  Europe,  which  for  many  centuries  was 
the  center  of  the  world,  is  today  the  center 
of  complete  confusion,  because  of  our  mil- 
itary victories  and  the  lack  of  agreed  peace 
policies  among  the  Allies.  Russia  seems  to 
be  setting  up  by  ruthless  force  puppet  states 
in  this  vacuum  that  was  once  Europe. 

Britain  is  fighting  for  her  Empire's  life- 
line through  the  Mediterranean;  TYance  is 
desperately  trying  to  rebuild  the  empire  that 
was  hers.  And  we  are  still  listening  to  the 
birdies  sing  as  we  have  done  from  Moscow 
to  San  Francisco — under  the  assumption 
that  there  is  accord  on  postwar  policies 
among  the  Allies. 

These  are  the  plain  facts  of  a  situation 
that  confronts  us  now  and  will  confront  us 
for  many  years,  and  It  Is  the  height  of  fool- 
ishness for  us  to  continue  to  igncre  it. 

The  job  of  statesmanship — and  all  the 
agencies  of  public  opinion — is  to  build  a 
bridge  of  cooperation  for  peace  between  a 
ruthless  totalitarian  dictatorship  and  other 
nations  whom  the  Russians  consider  equally 
ruthless. 

That  is  almost  a  superhuman  Job  with 
America  occupying  a  piece  of  special  respon- 
sibility. We  are  not  fulfilling  it  by  our  emo- 
tional approach  to  the  problem  either  of 
world  peace  or  of  Russia.  ' 

The  illiision  current  among  many  people 
that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  course 
charted  from  Moscow  to  Yalta  is  a  dangerous 
fallacy  that  contributes  to  the  difficulties  of 
a  satisfactory  solution. 

Russophiles  or  Russophobes  also  contribute 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  two  people  under- 
standing each  other. 

Basically  we  have  been  trying  to  work  with 
Ru-sia.  not  only  in  war  but  lor  lasting  peace. 
But  Russia  is  making  it  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  there  are  those  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  making  it  easier  by  their  loose  talk 
that  we  must  eventually  fight  Russia.  Tliere 
are  still  others  who  are  not  helping  the  situ- 
ation by  insisting  that  all  Rtissian  policies 
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are  perfect,  and  that  all  crltlciuns  are  Fas- 
cist lies. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  Impressed  with  the 
good  will  and  liking  the  returning  American 
soldier  has  for  the  Russians  he  has  met.  Per- 
haps that  may  have  a  decisive  Influence  on 
the  future  relations  of  the  Unlti-d  States  and 
Russia. 

Thers  must  be  a  meeting  of  thn  minds  when 
we  hold  our  International  conferences.  As 
I  have  been  sayirg.  ever  since  the  Moscow 
Conference,  we  have  had  one  fcallelujah  in- 
terpretation for  the  American  oeopie  which 
Russia  has  often  and  promptly  contradicted 
either  by  word  or  deed.  This  Is  not  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  discuss  whose  fault  that  is. 
But  at  least  the  Russians  have  l)een  frank  in 
not  permitting  us  to  continue  inder  our  de- 
lusions It  is  our  fault  that  w.»  have.  I  do 
say  that  the  Pollyanna  fiction  of  agreement 
planted  in  the  American  press  :rom  Moscow 
to  Yalta  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
two  nations.  The  longer  that  situation  con- 
tinues, the  greater  the  threat  of  disastrous 
consequences  to  both  countries  and  to  the 
world. 

Again  and  again.  1  have  protested  the 
policy  of  dod<?ing  and  covering  up  the  lack 
of  a  community  of  purpose  as  very  danger- 
ous. I  repeat  that  explcslons  can  be 
generated  by  smothering  as  well  as  by  fric- 
tion. 

Whether  the  fault  is  ours — or  the  Rus- 
sians'— or  both,  our  first  problem  is  to  estab- 
lish the  right  kind  of  relations  with  Ru?sla. 

A  just  and  lasting  peace  is  the  profound 
desire  of  the  psople  of  the  United  States. 
The  mere  contemplation  cf  the  deadly  mean- 
ing of  another  world  war  is  enough  to  call 
forth  the  hirhest  statesmanship  on  our  part 
to  prevent  another  cycle  of  world-wide  de- 
struction which  will  destroy  liberty  and 
civiliziition  and  bring  on  a  new  Dark  Age. 

A  fundamental  of  that  statesmanship  on 
our  part  is  that  the  United  States  must  be 
an  honest  broker  for  peace  among  the  na- 
tions Today  we  stand  one  of  three  nations 
hcliing  the  real  power  of  the  world — the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain.  If 
we  in  the  United  States  make  plain  that  we 
are  mn  and  will  not  be  a  party  by  action  or 
Inaction  to  any  scheme  or  intrigue  to  gang 
up  on  Russia,  or  Great  Britain,  or  China,  or 
any  other  nation,  then  we  have  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone lor  lasting  peace. 

If  we  stand  firmly  upon  the  principle  that 
the  inalisnable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness  apply  to  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  then  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  any  nation  to  remain  immovably 
builheaded  in  opposing  progress  toward  the 
realization  of  that  principle. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  in  the  last  analysis  depends  upon  the 
recognition  of  those  Inalienable  rights. 

By  force  of  circumstances  the  world  locks 
to  us  as  the  natural  mediator  among  the 
powers  today.  Even  the  official  Russian 
newspaper  I^vestla  last  Tuesday  views  with 
regret  that  our  policy  of  mediation  is  chang- 
ing to  a  policy  of  drifting.  Whether  or  not 
we  agree  with  that  Interpretation,  our  vital 
role  among  the  powers  as  mediator  is 
acknowledged. 

Our  role  is  the  promotion  of  International 
cooperation,  rather  than  the  development  of 
old-fashioned  international  alliances  which, 
after  all.  usually  turn  out  to  be  shotgun 
marriages.  Thus  we  carry  out  the  real  mean- 
ing of  General  Washington  s  famous  message 
about  entangling  alliances.  V/e  must  make 
it  plain  that  we  will  not  Join  any  power 
bloc  but  will  use  our  balance  of  power  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world  and  are 
willing  to  assume  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  that.  I  am  speaking  for  triple  co- 
operation rather  than  a  mere  formal  British- 
American  or  British-American-Russian  al- 
liance which  Inevitably  gives  rise  to  opposing 
blocs  in  th?  course  of  time  and  changing 
conditions. 

As  we  go  about  this  business  of  the  honest 
broker  for  peace  among  the  nations,  we  may 


find  It  too  costly  to  continue  our  national 
habit  of  day-dreaming  and  talking  In  head- 
lines. It  has  be«n  well  said  that  we  In  the 
United  States  talk  too  much  and  our  Rus- 
sian  allies  don't  talk  enough.  Our  British 
cousins,  who  have  bad  more  experience  in 
these  matters  than  we  have,  are  neither 
maudlin  about  their  role  in  international 
affairs,  nor  tongue-tied.  They  set  us  a  good 
example  in  considered  and  careful  public 
discussion.  They  require  and  get  factual 
reports  from  their  Prime  Minister. 

To  President  Truman  comes  the  great  op- 
portunity and  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
effecting  policies  that  will  offer  a  sound  base 
for  i}eace,  and  at  the  same  time  continue  a 
united  front  against  Japan.  It  calls  for  a 
tremendous    effort    of    statesmanship. 

The  prayers  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  go 
with  him  In  his  great  work.  But  he  is  en- 
titled to  more  than  good  wishes.  He  Is  en- 
titled to  the  support  of  his  constituents  in 
certain  fundamental  decisions  he  must  make 
that  have  the  gravest  consequences  for  the 
future  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

We  Americans  have  the  custom  of  closing 
ranks  in  great  national  emergencies. 

I  believe  that  today  the  American  people 
are  facing  as  great  an  emergency  in  winning 
the  peace  as  we  have  ever  faced  in  our  na- 
tional history.  It  is  time  we  unite  behind 
our  President,  as  he  laces  his  crucial  nego- 
tiations with  Stalin  and  Chi.rchill.  He  will 
need  our  united  support  in  his  endeavor  to 
develop  the  beginning  at  Dximbarton  Oaks 
and  San  Francisco  into  a  world  forum  where 
nations  large  and  small  may  be  heard  with- 
out fear  or  hindrance.  This  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  for  mankind.  But  it  will  never 
come  out  of  mere  wishful  thinking  or  drift- 
ing on  a  sea  of  misunderstanding. 

The  nations  todaj  are  in  a  state  of  great 
change  in  life  and  power. 

Our  leadership  in  this  inevitable  world 
evolution  should  be  directed  toward  paths  of 
development  without  world  violence  and  with 
consent  of  the  governed. 

We  cannot  merely  attempt  with  fine  words 
to  sit  on  the  lid  of  the  explosive  forces  now 
working  In  the  world  as  did  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  Vienna. 

Our  leadership  depends  upon  the  vigor  and 
soundness  and  unity  with  which  we  exercise 
It.  The  world  Is  watching  not  only  what  our 
President  does  but  how  we  support  his  for- 
eign policies. 


President  urges  Chalrmsn  Sabath  to  permtt 
It  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  House  "as  quickly 
as  passible."     That  should  be  done. 

The  denial  of  economic  equality  to  13,- 
000,000  American  citizens  k>ecause  of  their 
color  violates  every  concept  of  Justlte  and 
prevents  a  tenth  of  our  population  from 
carrying  lU  full  share  of  the  national  load. 

Congress  should  put  FEPC  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  give  it  enough  money  eQectively  to 
discharge  its  duties. 


Don't  Kill  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  an 
editorial  in  the  Thursday,  June  6,  1945, 
issue,  entitled  "Don't  K  11  FEPC": 

DON'T  KILL   FEPC 

The  House  Appropriations  Commlttes's 
failure  to  recommend  funds  to  enable  the 
Fair  Emplos^ment  Practice  Committee  to 
carry  on  has  brought  a  stinging  rebuke  from 
the  White  House. 

The  FEPC  was  created  by  President  Roose- 
velt as  a  temporary  instrument  for  removii^ 
Job  discrimination  against  Negroes.  That  It 
has  been  measurably  successful  will  not  be 
denied.  A  bill  to  set  up  a  permanent  FEPC 
is  now  in  the  House  Rules  Committee.    The 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  STARKEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
through  the  ages  man  has  fought  for 
full  suffrage,  because  it  is  only  through 
full  suffrage  that  he  can  hope  to  aciiieve 
that  equality  of  opportunity  wliich  we 
in  America  consider  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  our  democratic  Ideals. 

Until  we  have  established  universal 
suffrage,  without  qualifications  of  wealth 
cr  property,  we  cannot  claim  a  true 
democracy. 

Argue  as  we  will  on  reasons  for  a  poll 
tax,  we  cannot  escape  the  fundamental 
point  that  such  a  tax  places  a  qualifica- 
tion of  wealth  on  the  right  of  suffrage. 
And  just  so  long  as  we  maintain  such 
qualifications,  anywhere  in  the  land,  we 
are  not  a  true  democracy.  We  are  ob- 
serving a  relic  of  feudalism,  from  the 
days  when  the  feudal  barons  imposed  a 
head  tax  on  the  serfs. 

It  is  a  testimonial  to  our  progress  that, 
although  the  poll  tax  was  carried 
through  all  the  colonial  States  and  at 
one  time  was  quite  general  throughout 
all  the  United  States,  it  is  now  retained 
in  only  seven  States, 

We  may  say  that  it  is  not  a  wealth  re- 
striction on  the  right  to  vote,  yet  a  citi- 
zen delinquent  in  his  poll  tax  cannot  vote 
whereas  one  delinquent  in  his  property 
tax  may. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  grant  the  fran- 
chise to  any  kind  of  tax  dodger:  on  the 
other,  we  deny  it  to  those  who,  through 
misfortune  or  other  cause,  cannot  pay 
th3  infamous  head  tax  of  feudal  origin. 

We  cannot  escape  the  indisputable 
fact  that  the  tax  remains  as  a  subterfuge 
for  limiting  the  franchise  to  those  whom 
the  powers  feel  they  can  trust  to  vote  in 
the  way  they  want  them  to  vote. 

The  recognized  qualifications  for  suf- 
frage in  a  democracy  are  simply  stated. 
The  voter  must  be  a  citizen.  He  must  be 
of  legal  age.  He  must  not  have  had  his 
citizenship  suspended  or  abrogated  be- 
cause of  an  offense  against  the  State. 
These,  I  maintain,  are  the  only  points  on 
which  the  right  of  franchise  should  be 
based. 

I  quote  from  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States: 

All  persons  born  or  naturalized  In  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.     No  State 
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shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall 
abridge  the  privileges  or  Immunities  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny 
to  arf|  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2  of  the  same  amendment  fur- 
ther states,  in  defining  the  basis  for  rep- 
resentation of  the  States  in  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indiana,  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Representatives  in  Congress. 
the  executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State. 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  thereof, 
is  denied  any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of 
such  State,  being  21  years  of  age.  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged 
except  for  participation  In  rebellion  or  other 
crimj,  the  basis  of  representation  therein 
shall  be  reduced  in  proportion  which  the 
number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  citizens  21  years  of 
age  in  such  State. 

Application  of  a  poll-tax  restriction  for 
these  ofiBces  is  not  permitted  under  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  if  the 
States  that  apply  it  seek  representation 
In  the  Congre.«;s  on  the  basis  of  their  total 
population.  When  we  allot  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  total 
population,  without  deducting  the  num- 
ber of  voters  otherwise  eligible  who  are 
denied  the  rights  of  suffrage  because  of 
failure  or  inability  to  pay  the  poll  tax,  we 
violate  the  Constitution. 

In  strict  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, those  States  which  invoke  the  poll 
tax  are  overrepresented  in  the  Congress. 
I  need  only  cite  some  figures  comparing 
my  own  State,  Minnesota,  with  another 
on  near-parity  in  total  population,  Mis- 
sissippi. Total  population  of  Mississippi 
in  1940,  according  to  the  United  States 
Statistical  Abstract,  was  2,832,961.  For 
Minnesota  it  was  2,792,300. 

Yet,  the  highest  vote  cast  for  a  single 
office  In  the  general  election  of  1942  in 
Mississippi  was  51.602.  Highest  vote  cast 
for  a  single  office  in  the  primary  election 
that  year  was  133.449. 

Contrast  this  with  Minnesota,  with  a 
slightly  lower  total  population.  In  the 
State  priniary  election  of  1942  there  were 
524,181  votes  cast  for  Governor.  In  the 
general  election  there  were  794.228  votes 
cast  for  Governor,  more  than  15  times  as 
many  votes  as  were  cast  in  Mississippi 
for  any  office  in  the  general  election 
there. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1940  Mis- 
sissippi cast  175824  votes.  Minnesota 
1,251.188.  or  about  seven  times  as  many 
as  Mississippi. 

Taking  the  comparison  most  favorabb 
to  Mississippi,  the  primary  election  of 
1942.  when  Minnesota's  vote  was  lightest 
and  MissiSvSippi's  heaviest.  Minnesota  cast 
approximately  four  times  as  many  votes 
as  Mississippi. 

But  what  Is  the  difference  in  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress?  Minnesota 
has  nine  Members  of  this  body.  Missis- 
sippi seven.  Casting  25  percent  as  many 
votes,  using  the  most  favorable  figures, 
it  has  approximately  77  percent  as  much 
representation. 


Nazi  Airocities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  KIV'   TOKX 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Ji  ne  12,  1945 


Mr.   DICKSTEIN. 
recent  disclosures  of 
which  were  found 
armies,  as  well  as 


Mr.   Speaker,   the 

Nazi  murder  camps 

n  the  p£.th  of  our 

the  Ru.ssian  armies, 


during  the  concludir  g  phases  of  the  war 


in  Germany,  reminc 
which  I  made  on  the 
August  31  of  last 
attention   to   Nazi 


me  of  the  remarks 

loor  of  the  House  on 

year,  when  I  called 

[nass   murders   and 


asked  that  some  ste  ds  be  taken  to  stop 
this  undisguised  slaughter  before  it 
would  be  too  late. 

Unfortunately,  mjl  words  at  that  time 
were  not  heeded. 

In  spite  of  my  b;st  efforts  to  bring 
about  proper  action  by  this  body,  or 
perhaps  Congress  a;  a  whole,  or  even 
the  executive  depar  ments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, action  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  saving  of  many  human  lives, 
my  efforts  at  that  time  failed  entirely. 

I  suppose  the  American  public  refused 


to  believe  in  the  poss 


scale  atrocities  committed  by  a  nation 


which  claimed  to  be 

In  spite  of  the  fac 
been  brutalized  by 
philosophy   of   hatred   and 
since  Hitler  came  tc 
world  was  not  ready 
many  lost  the  last 
and  that  she  was  no 
among  the  civilized 

Things  as  brutal 


civilized. 

that  Germany  had 

ind  steeped  into  a 

destruction 

power  in  1933,  the 
to  believe  that  Ger- 
restige  of  humanity 
longer  to  be  classed 
nations. 
IS  those  I  described 


in  my  speech  of  August  31,  1944,  many 
people    believed    possible    only    in    the 


Dark  Ages  of  human 


cruelties  of  the  Midd  e  Ages  and  the  most 


barbarian  tortures 


were  rechecked  or  if 
reexamined  some  o 
had  reached  us  miglit  be  found  exagger- 


ated.   I  hoped  that 


case,  but  unf ortunat  ;ly  the  tragic  reality 


was  even  worse  ohan 


bility  of  such  large- 


history.    The  worst 


;ver  perpetrated  by 


backward  peoples  ci  nnot  possibly  com- 
pare with  this  organ  zed  brutality  which 
Germany  exhibited  to  the  world. 

To  tell  you  Tranl  ly,  I  myself  hoped 
against  hope  that  perhaps  if  the  facts 

the  conditions  were 
the  reports  which 


such  might  be  tlie 


my  greatest  fears. 


Only  a  few  days  ai  ;o  a  legislative  com- 


mittee of  the  Sena 


restrained  report  of  i  trocities  in  the  Ger- 
man concentration  camps.  No  one  can 
read  this  report  without  having  chills 
running  through  hlii  back  and  without 
thanking  God  that  he  is  privileged  to  be 
a  citizen  of  a  countr  ■  which  would  never 


tolerate  such  brutali 


;les  and  barbarities. 


This  is  human  ingeni  Ity,  used  to  its  high- 
est pitch,  not  for  the  purposes  of  crea- 
tion, not  for  the  purposes  of  building  and 


making  things,  but 


destroying  life  and  n|ining  everything  we 
hold  dear. 


If  there  is  any  one 


man  people  stand  convicted  of  for  all 


e  presented  a  very 


or  the  purposes  of 


crime  that  the  Ger- 


time,  it  will  be  that  of  callous  Indiffer- 
ence which  they  exhibited  toward  all 
other  nations  and  groups  of  people  and 
the  utter  disregard  of  human  life  which 
they  showed  in  their  mass  murders  and 
killings. 

Soon  after  Hitler  came  into  power  in 
1933,  I  sensed  the  danger  which  his 
philosophy  had  for  all  democracies  in 
the  world  and  I  felt  that  something 
should  be  done  to  eradicate  the  influence 
of  that  type  of  philosophy  upon  our  peo- 
ple. I  knew  that  the  propaganda  system 
which  the  Nazi  regime  instituted  in  Ger- 
many had  for  its  purpose  the  "softening 
up"  of  our  democratic  way  of  life  to  make 
us  an  easy  prey  for  nazism  and  its  ideas 
and  ideals.  I  was  afraid  of  this  type  of 
philosophy,  because  our  people  were  free 
and  open-minded  and  so  ready  to  listen 
to  the  strangest  doctrines  that  ever  came 
to  be  uttered  by  man. 

Nazism  particularly  sought  to  bring 
about  a  cleavage  in  the  happiness  of  our 
American  people  by  splitting  us  up  into 
small  minority  groups  and  having  each 
group  fight  every  other  group.  It  was 
white  against  black,  Jew  against  gen- 
tile, Nordic  against  Latin,  Catholic 
against  Protestant,  and  so  forth. 

•The  old  Roman  doctrine  of  conquest 
was  "divide  and  rule"  and  the  Nazi  rulers 
felt  that  if  they  could  but  divide  and 
split  up  the  American  people  into  seg- 
ments, they  could  very  easily  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  American  power,  by  mak- 
ing us  into  a  group  of  discordant  ele- 
ments which  would  be  very  simple  to 
break  up  and  defeat  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  was  against  this  type  of  propaganda 
this  psychological  bhtzkrieg  that  I. 
almost  alone,  raised  my  voice  as  a  pro- 
tagonist of  the  danger  that  was  threat- 
ening us  from  Nazi  sources. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Congress  to 
see  that  my  fears  had  some  justification 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  delay  that 
Congress  saw  fit  to  organize  a  commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  un-American  activi- 
ties. 

The  first  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities — and  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  later  Dies  committee,  of  which  the 
less  said  the  better — of  which  commit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCoRMACK]  was  chairman  and  I 
was  vice  chairman,  was  the  committee 
whfch  proposed  remedial  legislation, 
legislation  v.'hich  became  so  helpful  later 
on  in  tracking  down  spies,  saboteurs, 
and  other  enemies  of  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that  even  now — in  the 
face  of  military  victory — we  legislators 
must  keep  In  mind  the  dangers  of  as 
cancerous  a  growth  as  nazism  and 
fascism.  We  must  think  of  the  future 
and  not  take  the  Pollyanna  attitude  that 
everything  is  fine  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger. We  dare  not  lose  the  peace  which 
our  boys  paid  for  with  their  blood.  It 
was  an  expensive  lesson  and  we  would 
be  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  made  by 
our  gallant  fighters  and  the  faith  they 
put  in  us  to  preserve  the  democratic  way 
of  life  were  we  to  disregard  the  trust 
put  in  us  by  permitting  the  dark  forces 
of  reaction  and  fascism  to  take  root  in 
our  own  country. 
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Federalism  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SABOWSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12, 1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  John 
N.  Hazard  entitled  "Federalism  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.."  which  appeared  in  the  Maga- 
zine of  State  Affairs,  published  monthly 
by  the  Council  of  State  Governments: 
Feeerausm   in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.' 

(By  John  N.  Hazard,  lecturer  on  Interna- 
tional politics.  Foreign  Service  Educative 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  ap- 
pearing on  the  International  scene  for  the 
first  time  In  over  20  years.  Some  of  them 
are  seeking  representation  In  International 
councils  and  at  foreign  capitals.  Tliey  point 
to  the  1944  amendments  to  the  constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  to  the  amendments 
of  their  own  constitutions,  which  followed, 
to  establish  their  authority.  Their  action 
dramatizes  a  change  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  republics  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Federal  Government  Itself.  This  change 
has  been  abrupt,  but  not  without  precedent. 

FEDERALISM  AS  INTERPRETED  BT  STALIN 

Soviet  policy  toward  the  republics  Is  based 
on  Stalin's  thesis  of  1913.  In  his  analysis 
entitled,  "Marxism  and  the  National  Ques- 
tion," the  man  who  was  later  to  become  the 
first  Commissar  of  Nationalities  In  the  Rus- 
sian Soviet  Republic  and  was  to  formulate 
Soviet  policy  on  the  position  of  nationalities 
within  the  union  propounded  two  basic  con- 
cepts. The  first  was  a  definition  of  a  nation 
as  an  "historically  evolved  stable  com- 
munity of  language,  territory,  economic  life, 
and  psychological  make-up  manifested  In  a 
community  of  culture."  The  second  was 
that  movements  for  national  liberation  have 
been  inspired  historically  by  the  economic 
struggle  of  national  minorities  for  a  political 
status  which  will  permit  untrammeled  eco- 
nomic competition  with  their  more  powerful 
overlords.  Granted  liberation  from  economic 
bondage  and  the  bourgeois  forms  of  eco- 
nomic competition,  Stalin  anticipated  that 
a  national  minority  would  have  no  occasion 
for  discontent  if  it  were  permitted  to  tise  its 
own  language,  to  possess  Its  own  schools,  and 
to  enjoy  "liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of 
movement,  etc." 

Stalin  summed  up  his  proposals  of  1913 
as  follows:  "Thus,  national  equality  in  all 
forms  (language,  schools,  etc.)  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  solution  of  the  national  prob- 
lem. A  state  law  based  on  complete  de- 
mocracy In  the  country  is  required,  prohibit- 
ing all  national  privileges  without  exception 
and  all  kinds  of  disabilities  and  restrictions 
on  the  rights  of  national  minorities.  That, 
and  that  alone,  Is  the  real,  not  a  paper  guai- 
anty,  of  the  rights  of  a  minority." 

The  study  of  federalism  in  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  the  study  of  means  of  integrating 
th«  economic  life  of  the  many  nations  within 
the  Union's  borders,  while  preserving  those 
institutions  which  Stalin  has  believed  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  a 
minority.  The  means  used  to  balance  the 
economic  urge  toward  unity  and  the  cultural 


'  Second  of  a  series  of  articles  on  federalism 
abroad.  For  the  first  of  this  series  soe  Har- 
vey Walker,  Federalism  In  Brazil.  March 
issue,  pp.  43-44,  62. 


urge  toward  autonomy  have  varied  with  the 
situation,  both  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and 
abroad.  Preservation  of  the  Union  as  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  a  people  develop- 
ing a  new  system  of  economy  in  a  hostile 
world  has  been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  leaders  since  the  various  republics  Joined 
In  union.  When  the  urge  toward  autonomy 
of  a  republic  bore  the  marks  of  a  desire  for 
economic  separation  It  was  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  leaders.  They  believed  such  a 
movement  wou'd  mean  retrogression  to  the 
economy  of  capitalism,  which  seemed  to 
them  as  backward  a  form  of  economy  as 
feudalism  seems  to  those  who  espouse  the 
ccpltalist  system  of  free  enterprise.  When 
the  urge  toward  autonomy  of  a  national 
minority  bore  the  marks  of  a  desire  for  great- 
er cultural  development,  while  retaining  the 
economic  system  and  bonds  established  by 
the  revolution,  It  was  encouraged  as  a  step 
toward  a  literate,  enlightened  population. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Federation  was  not  Immediate  after  the 
revolution.  As  each  of  the  large  national 
minorities  of  the  Russian  Empire  freed  it- 
self from  foreign  armies  and  civil  war.  It 
created  It  own  government  and  enacted  its 
own  constitution.  As  leaders  in  each  re- 
public were  men  und  women  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  school  of  Marxism  as  members 
of  the  Communist  Party,  they  followed 
closely  the  same  pattern  of  development.  In 
those  republics  which  contained  within  their 
borders  national  minorities  which  were  less 
articulate  than  the  major  nation,  as  In  the 
case  of  the  Russian  republic,  stretching  from 
Leningrad  to  Vladivostok,  features  of  cultural 
autonomy  for  these  minorities  were  In- 
stituted immediately  and  the  republic  was 
called  a  federated  one,  although  political 
aspects  of  autonomy  among  these  nationali- 
ties were  lacking. 

Steps  toward  union  of  the  republics  were 
taken  quickly  after  the  various  republics  set 
up  these  governments.  In  the  summer  of 
1922  the  Communist  Parties  of  the  republics 
appointed  committees  to  work  out  the  form 
of  union.  Three  of  the  republics  south  of 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  decided  to  federate 
as  the  Transcaucasion  Soviet  Federated  So- 
cialist Republic  and  adopted  a  constitution 
on  December  13.  1922.  reserving  to  each  re- 
public its  own  governmental  structure,  but 
authorizing  the  new  federation  to  Join  a 
Soviet  Union  when  It  should  be  formed. 

A  constitution  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  was  approved  by  delegates 
from  four  republics  on  December  30.  1922 
and  it  was  referred  to  each  republic  for  re- 
view. It  was  finally  adopted  on  January  31, 
1924  and  the  four  republics,  known  as  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Republic, 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  the 
White  Russian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
the  Transcaucasian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist 
Republic  entered  the  new  federation. 

DIVISION  OF  POWERS  TTNDER  THE  FIRST 
CONSTITtrriON 

The  first  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  re- 
flscted  the  national  minority  concepts  set 
forth  by  Stalin  11  years  earlier.  In  gen- 
eral lines,  each  republic  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  the  control,  and  In  some 
instances  the  administration  of  economic 
activities,  while  retaining  for  Its  own  control 
and  administration  Its  cultural  activities 
and  those  economic  activities  which  were 
of  local  interest.  The  Federal  Government 
had  the  sole  power  to  develop  a  general  plan 
for  the  entire  national  economy;  to  establish 
general  principles  for  the  development  and 
use  of  the  soil,  mineral  deposits,  forests,  and 
bodies  of  water;  to  direct  transport  and  tele- 
graphic services  and  to  direct  foreign  trade 
under  the  state  monopoly.  Economic  con- 
trol wRs  further  strengthened  in  the  Federal 
Government  by  provision  that  budgets  of  the 
republics  had  to  be  incorporated  in  the  fed- 


eral budget,  and  local  taxes  had  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Government. 

Appreciation  of  the  perU  of  disunity  when 
dealing  with  the  outside  world  had  been  de- 
veloped during  the  period  of  intervention, 
and  the  desirability  of  unity  on  the  diplo- 
matic front  had  been  learned  at  early  inter- 
national conferences.  The  constitution  re- 
flected this  condition  by  providing  that  the 
conclusion  of  treaties,  the  conduct  of  diplo- 
matic relations  and  the  declaration  of  war 
were  the  sole  province  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  republics  In  addition  to  controlling 
their  educational  systems  and  having  com- 
plete right  to  use  their  own  language,  even 
In  relation  with  the  Federal  Government, 
kept  the  right  to  enact  their  own  codes  of 
law,  subject  only  to  the  basic  principles  set  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  assure  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Soviet  state  and  the  socialist 
system  of  economy.  The  franchise  was  a 
matter  for  each  republic  to  decide,  as  was  its 
bill  of  rights,  for  no  provisions  on  either  sub- 
ject appeared  in  the  Federal  constitution. 
The  right  of  secession  was  preserved  to  each 
republic,  although  no  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  would  have  approved  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right.  They  would  have  to  re- 
member Stalin's  admonition  to  the  Social 
Dsmccrats  of  1913,  "A  nation  hsis  the  right 
even  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  Social  Democrats 
will  subscribe  to  such  a  decision  If  taken  by 
any  Institution  of  the  said  nation." 

Representation  of  the  republics  in  the 
Federal  Government  was  provided  for  In  one 
chamber  of  a  bicameral  central  executive 
committee.  This  committee  served  as  the 
active  legislative  organ  of  the  government 
during  the  2-year  intervals  between  meetings 
of  the  Congress  of  Soviets,  in  which  lay  su- 
preme authority.  The  bicameral  feature  per- 
mitted Identical  representation  In  one  cham- 
ber of  each  of  the  four  republics,  even  though 
they  differed  greatly  in  size  and  population. 
This  chamber  had  equal  legislative  authority 
with  the  other  chamber,  which  was  based 
upon  population.  There  were  provisions  for 
submission  of  disagreements  to  the  Congress 
of  Soviets  in  special  or  regular  session  if  the 
matter  could  not  be  settled  by  agreement  In 
conference  or  In  a  Joint  session  of  both 
chimbers. 

Republics  retained  their  own  courts  to  ad- 
minister their  codes,  although  a  supreme 
court  of  the  Union  was  created  by  the  con- 
stitution to  Interpret  federal  legislation  and 
to  review  decisions  of  a  supreme  court  of  a 
republic  If  the  public  prosecutor  believed 
that  the  decision  contravened  federal  legis- 
lation or  affected  the  Interests  of  other  re- 
publics. If  the  supreme  court  agreed  with 
the  public  prosecutor,  it  referred  the  deci- 
sion to  the  central  executive  committee  of 
the  Congress  of  Soviets  with  its  recommenda- 
tion. The  court  Itself  could  not  set  aside 
legislation  of  a  republic  or  a  decision  of  the 
courts  of  a  republic  If  It  believed  they  con- 
travened the  federal  constitution.  The  cen- 
tral executive  conunlttee  alone  had  this 
power.  A  system  of  lower  federal  courts  was 
later  established  to  hear  cases  relating  to 
military  matters  and  transportation. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL   AtTTONOMT 

In  the  years  between  1924  and  1929  the  de- 
velopment of  national  minority  groups  was 
rapid.  The  number  of  republics  federated 
in  the  Union  grew  from  four  to  seven,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Uzbek  and  Turkmen 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  In  1925  and  the 
Tadchik  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  In  1920 
No  more  additions  to  the  Union  occurred 
untU  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  in  con- 
nection with  the  promulgation  of  a  second 
federal  constitution  In  1935. 

While  the  major  national  minorities  were 
becoming  constlttient  rapubUoi  the  minor 
groups  were  also  coming  ot  age  in  a  less 
prominent  but  clearly  identifiable  way.    To 
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provide  for  cultural  autonomy  and  some 
measure  of  political  p>ower,  these  lesser  na- 
tions were  given  the  status  of  "Autonomoiis 
Regions,"  while  the  most  '.dvanced  were  given 
the  status  of  "Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics"  within  the  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public in  which  they  lay.  As  a  result  of  this 
process  there  had  been  developed  14  "Auton- 
omous Regicris"  and  19  "Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics"  by  1936.  Each  "Au- 
tonomous Region"  was  given  1  seat  In 
the  Council  of  Nationalities  of  the  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Union,  while 
each  "Autonomous  Soviet  Socialist  Republic" 
was  given  5  seats,  which  put  It  on  an  equal 
basis  with  each  of  the  7  republics  who  made 
up  the  Union.  No  right  to  secede  was  granted 
these  less  developed  forms. 

When  the  progress  of  Soviet  socialism  made 
•  new  constitution  imperative  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  Communist  Party,  its 
Central  Committee  in  February  1935.  directed 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Union  to  name  a  Constitutional  Commission 
to  draft  a  new  text.  This  text  was  finally 
adopted  on  December  5.  1936.  It  remains  the 
basic  law  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R..  altho\igh  It  has 
been  amended  on  several  occasions. 


and 


coNsmxmoN  or  i93e 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  a  study  of  fed- 
eralism, the  new  constitution  is  noteworthy 
because  of  the  emphasis  it  placed  on  the 
Federal  Government.  Matters  which  had 
been  left  to  the  republics  In  the  1924  con- 
stitution, such  as  determination  of  electoral 
rights,  the  bill  of  rights,  and  promulgation 
of  codes  of  law.  were  declared  to  be  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
republics  retained,  however,  their  control 
over  education,  locsd  Industry,  municipal 
economy,  social  Insurance  and  automobile 
transport,  subject  only  to  preservation  of 
general  principles  established  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  also  retained  their  right 
to  their  language  as  one  of  the  official  lan- 
guages of  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
publics at  the  top  level,  known  as  "Union 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics."  retained  their 
right  to  secede,  and  Stalin  took  pains  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  retaining  a 
statement  of  this  right  In  the  constitution. 

Representation  of  the  republics  was  pro- 
Tided  for  in  the  top  legislative  organ  of  the 
Union,  as  It  had  been  before.  This  body  be- 
came under  the  new  constitution  a  Supreme 
Soviet,  which  was  Itself  bicameral  In  form. 
One  chamber,  called  the  Soviet  of  the  Union 
was  to  be  composed  of  delegates  elected 
directly  by  the  people  In  accordance  with  a 
rule  of  1  delegate  from  every  300,000  In- 
habitants. The  other  chamber,  called  the 
Soviet  of  Nationalities  was  to  be  composed 
of  delegates  elected  on  the  basis  of  25  for 
each  "Union  Republic."  11  from  each  "Auto- 
nomous Republic."  5  from  each  "Autonomous 
Region."  and  1  from  each  "national  district." 
This  latter  form  had  appeared  In  the  political 
life  of  the  country  with  the  cultural  and 
political  growth  of  the  smallest,  remotest 
tribes  of  the  far  north  and  the  mountain 
regions.  Eleven  of  them  sent  delegates  to  the 
Soviet  of  Natlonaltles,  which  had  574  depu- 
ties in  all  as  compared  with  569  deputies  In 
the  Soviet  of  the  Union.  As  before,  each 
Soviet  had  equal  legislative  authority. 

In  the  reorganization  prior  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  new  constitution,  the  three  re- 
publics making  up  the  Transcaucastan 
Federation  were  separated,  and  each  entered 
the  Union  independently  to  make  the 
Georgian.  Armenian,  and  Azerbaldjan  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  Two  of  the  units,  form- 
erly "Autonomous  Republics"  within  the 
R.  S.  P.  S.  R.  were  elevated  to  the  status  of 
"Union  Republics"  as  the  Kazakh  and  Ktrgiz 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  This  brought  the 
number  of  "Union  Republics"  to  eleven. 
When  Stiilln  was  asked  why  other  national 
minorities  might  net  be  advanced  to  top 
status,  h^  replied  that  the  status  did  not 
Indicate  a  level  of  culture,  but  took  Into  con- 
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CULTUBAL    AXrrONOMT — ECONOMIC     AND 
PO  UTICAL  UNITY 

For  the  republ  cs  of  the  Soviet  Union  fed- 
eration now  ref  resen'j  the  unification  of 
economic  activities,  but  antonomy  In  the 
pursuit  of  culti  ral  Interests  with  an  area 
In-between  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  government  of  each  republic  share 
power.  With  tt  e  1944  amendments  to  the 
constitution  thlii  latter  area  has  been  en- 
larged, although  strong  supervisory  powers 
remain  In  the  I'edera;  Government.  Una- 
nimity of  politiial  thought  Is  likewise  as- 
sured by  unanimity  of  political  training 
of  the  leaders  o^  each  republic.  The  new 
republics  step  u]N3n  the  International  scene 
as  unfamiliar  tyj^s  seeking  recognition  from 
the    Internatloniil     community,    but    with 


something  to  say.  Economic  and  political 
unity  of  thought  and  action  can  be  expected 
of  all  Soviet  Republics,  but  there  can  also  be 
expected  to  appear  an  Increasing  manifes- 
tation of  cultural  Independence,  which 
Soviet  leaders  doubtless  feel  will  prosper  as 
It  seeks  Its  level  on  the  International  scene 
and  which  they  believe  will  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  Soviet  system  and  to  Its  power 
and  prestige  abroad  and  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  addres.s  of 
Andrew  T.  Walker,  president.  Branch  1, 
New  York  Post  OflBce  Clerks  Association, 
over  radio  station  WINS: 

Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to- 
night I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  a  matter 
concerning  a  group  of  faithful  public  servants 
that  truly  deserve  your  attention  and  sup- 
port. 

Postal  employees,  as  a  whole  group  have 
been  doing  a  fine  Job.  As  we  all  know,  one 
of  the  important  factors  in  keeping  the  work 
of  any  department  functioning  with  satis- 
factory relationship  between  employer  and 
employee.  Is  morale.  Certainly  we  cannot 
expect  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  our  post- 
office  employees  while  from  year  to  year  they 
have  failed  to  receive  any  permanent  wage 
adjustment. 

Pending  In  the  United  States  Senate  is 
our  reclassification  of  salary  bill  designated 
as  8.  008.  This  bill  provides  for  a  $400  In- 
crease above  the  present  basic  pay  of  postal 
employees,  effective  July  1,  1945.  The  com- 
panion bill  of  S.  908  passed  In  the  House  cf 
Representatives  on  Tuesday.  May  15,  1945. 
with  the  overwhelming  vote  of  360  to  1. 

This  proposal  would  supersede  the  present 
temporary  bonus  of  tSOO  annually  which  ex- 
pires June  30,  1945.  S.  9C8  Is  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  Inequalities  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  piecemeal  legislation.  Is  is  the 
result  of  extensive  conferences  among  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 

Post  office  operation  Is  now  producing  a 
surplus  to  the  Government.  The  Treasury 
has  received  from  this  source  $121,000,000 
over  the  past  decade  despite  the  fact  that 
one-eighth  of  the  mall  is  carried  free.  This 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  postal  employees 
have  been  doing  an  Increasing  amount  of 
work  and  there  Is  about  50,000  postal  em- 
ployees now  in  the  armed  forces  of  our 
country. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  temporary  in- 
crease granted  for  postal  employees  will  ex- 
pire shortly,  It  is  essential  that  action  be 
taken  now  to  continue  readjustment  of 
postal  wages.  The  great  majority  of  the 
employees  of  the  postal  service  are  In  the 
low-income  bracket.  Their  real  earnings 
and  standard  of  living  have  declined  drasti- 
cally in  the  past  3  years.  This  Inequality 
must  be  eliminated  In  fairness  to  these  em- 
ployees In  the  public  Interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  postal  service  Itself. 

There  has  been  no  basic  pay  raise  or  re- 
classification of  their  salaries  for  20  long 
years.  Since  1925  postal  salaries  have  re- 
mained frozen  except  for  an  economy  cut 
during  the  depression  and  an  ill-fitting  flat 
temporary  raise  after  our  entry  Into  the  pres- 
ent conflict. 
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8.  908  is  tardy  recognition  of  a  well-merited 
claim.  Unless  the  Senate  passes  this  bill 
postal  employees  and  their  families  will  find 
themselves  in  a  very  precarious  economic 
plight. 

Under  present  salary  schedules  the  yovmg 
man  who  enters  the  postal  service  starts  at 
a  salary  of  $1,700  a  year,  after  first  serving 
as  a  substitute  for  several  years  at  hourly 
pay.  He  receives  an  Increase  of  $100  a  year 
thereafter  for  4  years.  This  Is  as  far  as  he 
can  go.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars 
is  the  maximum  he  can  look  forward  to. 
This  schedule  was  established  back  In  1925. 
As  the  years  have  passed  It  has  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  make  ends  meet. 

The  average  -alary  for  a  postal  clerk,  of 
letter  carreer  Is  $2,000  a  year,  plus  the  tempo- 
rary $300  bonus,  which  brings  the  average 
salary  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,300  annually. 
Deduct  his  Income  tax,  plus  his  pension  con- 
tribution from  this  amount,  and  he  Is  fortu- 
nate to  have  $1,900  a  year  or  about  $38  a 
week  remaining  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
dependents. 

The  United  National  Association  of  Post 
Office  Clerks  is  advocating  the  passage  of  8. 
908.  There  is  urgent  need  for  Increased  com- 
pensation on  a  permanent  basis  for  postal 
employees  because: 

1.  They  need  It  to  overcome  the  Increased 
cost  of  living. 

2.  It's  deserving  because  they  have 
rendered  efficient  service  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  during  the  last  20  years  they  have 
not  received  any  recognition  by  way  of  in- 
creased compensation. 

3  Our  retirement  deductions  have  been 
Increased  from  3  to  5  percent  without  In- 
creasing our  annuity. 

4.  We  all  know  most  <mplcyees,  particu- 
larly those  In  private  Industry,  receive  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  but  postal  em- 
ployees receive  16  cents  less  per  hour  for 
overtime  than  they  do  for  regular  time. 

Postal  employees  are  loyal  without  ques- 
tion; they  are  thoroughly  worthy.  Their 
task  Is  much  greater  during  the  Impending 
emergency  than  It  was  before.  Including 
many  Inescapable  burdem;.  and  yet  In  the 
face  of  disheartening  conditions  they  have 
served  faithfully  and  efficiently.  In  peace  or 
war.  It  Is  most  essential  for  the  success  and 
haplness  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
communication  through  the  post  office  be 
carried  on. 

As  far  back  as  December  1.  1942.  Hon. 
Frank  C.  Walker,  Po8tmast?r  General,  stated 
In  his  annual  report  that  no  readjustment 
of  salaries  has  been  made.  "When  I  con- 
sider the  very  material  rl.se  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  Increase  In  wages  for  Industry, 
and  the  fact  that  the  case  oay  of  field  postal 
employees  has  not  been  adjusted  since  1925. 
I  am  compelled  to  conclud-;  that  a  pay  raise 
somewhat  commensurate  »lth  the  Increased 
cost  of  living  is  not  only  i>qultable  and  fair 
but.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions. It  Is  well  merited  an  1  urgently  needed. 
The  postal  employees  are  cc  nfronted  by  criti- 
cal living  conditions,  and  the  postal  estab- 
lishment Is  confronted  by  critical  personnel 
problems.  The  matter  of  pay  adjustment 
should  be  considered  In  th(  light  of  the  need 
of  this  large  group  of  emplc  yees  In  order  that 
they  may  have  an  Incentivt  to  maintain  peek 
efficiency  and  to  remain  In  )>ostal  work  during 
the  emergency.  Postal  employees  are  anxious 
to  do  a  full  day's  work,  and  they  are  doing  It. 
The  Post  Office  Department  wants  them  to  be 
contended  and  happy  In  their  work.  I  have 
advocated  strongly  the  readjustment  cf  their 
salaries  in  the  field  and  In  the  Department." 

Throughout  this  broad  lend  courteous  men 
and  women  render  an  li  dispensable  dally 
service  to  130.000.000  peopie.  We  have  seen 
this  vast  army  operating  diulng  two  wars. 
each  time  assuming  burdens  of  Increasing 
magnitude  without  complilnt  and  with  no 
diminution  in  the  eflicleat  postal  service 
rendered. 
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Too  long  has  proper  action  been  delayed  to 
grant  a  permanent  salary  increase  to  the 
postal  workers. 

Apparently  only  public  support  can  help 
them  secure  what  appears  to  be  from  all 
points  of  view  a  justifiable  case  pay  Increase. 

They  have  truly  l>een  the  forgotten  people 
In  this  period  of  everrlslng  living  costs.  We 
have  looked  to  them  for  dependable,  effi- 
cient, and  essential  service  every  day  of  the 
month  and  then  forgotten  them  on  pay 
day. 

The  United  States  Senate  could  not  In  good 
conscience  do  less  than  act  favorably  without 
delay  to  correct  a  long  standing  imposition 
on  faithful  service.  I  am  appealing  to  you 
to  aid  the  postal  employees  secure  the  suc- 
cessful enactment  of  S.  908  Into  law.  Our 
request  for  an  Increase  of  pay  Is  a  simple 
one  of  obvious  Justice. 

You  can  help  the  postal  worker  In  this 
effort  If  you  write  to  your  United  States  Sen- 
ators stating  that  you  are  In  favor  of  this 
meritorious  legislation. 

Your  Interest  and  your  assistance  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  United  National 
Association  of  Post  Office  Clerks  and  all  posul 
employees. 

Such  help  from  the  public  will  cause  the 
Senate  to  realize  that  others  beside  the 
post€d  employees  think  they  are  not  properly 
paid. 

Let  us  give  heart  and  hope  to  the  postal 
employee  as  he  gives  his  life  to  the  great 
services  that  touch  every  hand  and  home  of 
the  Nation. 

Now  that  I  have  put  our  case  In  appeal  for 
a  Just  and  fair  consideration  before  you.  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  postal  employees  the  country  over, 
to  radio  station  WINS  for  Its  courtesy  In 
Inviting  me  here  this  evening.  The  station's 
fine  action  Is  In  keeping  with  a  laudible  pub- 
lic-spirited policy  of  so  many  years'  standing. 

I  thank  you. 


Multiple  TaxatioD  of  Air  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

OF  NOSTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
avoidance  of  multiple  taxation  of  air 
commerce.  It  wiU  be  helpful  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  in  considering 
this  proposed  legislation  to  relate  some 
of  the  background  of  the  bill. 

You  will  remember  that  on  May  15, 
1944,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Northwest  Airlines, 
Inc.  V.  Minnesota  ((1944)  322  U.  S.  292). 
upheld  a  property  tax  assessment  by 
Ramsey  County,  Minn.,  on  the  entire 
fleet  of  aircraft  owned  by  Northwest  Air- 
lines, despite  the  fact  that  portions  of  the 
fleet  were  taxed  by  other  States  in  which 
Northwest  operated,  specifically  Oregon, 
Washington,  Montana.  North  Dalcota. 
and  Illinois.  That  decision  foreshadowed 
possible  chaos  in  the  State  taxation  of 
air  carriers.  Destructive  multiple  taxa- 
tion became  a  possibility,  and  inequity  in 
the  sharing  of  air  carrier  taxes  among 
the  States  was  virtually  certain  to  follow. 

Principally  as  a  result  of  the  North- 
west decision,  I  introduced  H.  R.  4935. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  on 
June  22. 1944.   This  law  directed  the  Civil 


Aeronautics  Board  to  consult  with  State 
and  local  tax  authorities  with  a' view  to 
the  development  of  means  for  avoiding 
multiple  taxation  of  persons  engaged  in 
air  commerce  and  their  employees,  by 
States.  Territories,  and  possessions  and 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  other  taxation 
by  those  jurisdictions  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  unduly  burdening  or  unduly  im- 
peding the  development  of  air  commerce. 
The  Board  was  further  directed  to  report 
to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its  consul- 
tations and  such  recommendations  as  it 
might  deem  advisable,  including  recom- 
mendations for  legislation. 

The  Board's  report  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  date  of  April  3.  1945. 
and  is  now  identified  as  House  Document 
No.  141,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first 
session.  The  Board's  report  is  a  very 
thorough  analysis  of  the  multiple-taxa- 
tion problem  and  contains  well-consid- 
ered recommendations  bearing  on  a  so- 
lution of  that  problem.  It  was  prepared 
after  consultation  with  many  State  tax 
administrators  and  other  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  State  and  local  taxa- 
tji^n. 

*The  Board  concluded  that  only  the 
Congress  is  properly  equipped  to  solve 
the  problem  of  multiple  taxation  of  air 
commerce.  State  and  local  taxes  meas- 
ured by  property,  capital  stock,  net  in- 
come, and  gross  receipts  were  regarded 
as  presently  productive  of.  or  likely  to 
produce,  multiple  taxation.  This  being 
the  case,  the  Board  recommended  that  a 
Federal  statute  be  enacted  which  would 
provide  for  the  allocation  among  the  sev- 
eral States  of  the  bases  of  those  taxes  In 
accordsoice  with  specifically  prescribed 
formulae,  thus  preventing  the  taxation 
by  one  State  of  more  than  its  share  of 
air-line  operations  and  property.  To  im- 
plement such  an  allocation  the  Board 
recommended  that  an  administrative 
agency  be  given  the  power  to  interpret 
and  administer  the  formulae  with  the 
assistance  of  an  advisory  committee  of 
five  members,  composed  of  State  and 
local  tax  officials  and  experts. 

In  addition.  State  pilot  license  fees 
were  regarded  by  the  Board  as  potential 
sources  of  multiple  taxation  and,  in  any 
event,  as  indefensible  exactions.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Board  recommended  that 
if  the  States  do  not  refrain  from  exact- 
ing such  license  fees,  that  Congress  pass 
the  neces.<^ary  legislation  prohibiting 
such  action  in  regard  to  commercial  air 
carriers. 

The  report  indicates  very  clearly  that 
aviation  fuel  taxes  may  give  rise  to  a 
multiplicity  of  taxes  and  that  they  pres- 
ently constitute  unduly  burdensome  tax- 
ation. The  Board  concludes  that  "the 
case  against  the  continuance  of  State 
taxes  on  aviation  fuel  used  by  interstate 
carriers  is  conclusive." 

On  this  subject  the  report  recommends 
that  inasmuch  as  the  gasoline  tax  prob- 
lem is  a  very  vital  one,  the  solution  of 
which  involves  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral fiscal  relationships  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States,  a  sepa- 
rate study  be  undertaken  looking  to  the 
formulation  of  an  equitable  legislative 
solution. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  is  designed 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations.   It  provides  the  allocation 
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formulae  suigested  and  commits  the  ad- 
mini^ratlon  and  interpretation  of  these 
fonnulas  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
itself,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  cre- 
ating a  new  aeency  for  this  limited  pur- 
pose. This  bill  Ls  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study  and  criticism  by  all  those 
concerned.  It  i.s  anticipated  that  public 
hearii^s  will  be  held  on  the  bill  shortly 
after    the    conclusion    of    the    svunmer 

recess.  .     .  ,  ^. 

I  feel  that  this  proposed  legislation 
reiH-csents  a  long  stride  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  multiple  taxation  of 
air  commerce.  I  am  confident  that  a 
Federal  statute  can  be  written  and  en- 
acted which,  while  requiring  air  carriers 
to  pay  their  fair  share  of  State  and  local 
Uxcs.  will  remove  the  danger  of  multiple 
Uxatlon  which  might  well  cripple  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  air-transport 
■yttem. 
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Report  of  Board  of  ViiitoM  of  iSe  Coast 
Guiird  Academy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Hiw  jutirt 
IN  THE  HOOUt  or  R«PKttt!£N  I ATIVM 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
Board  of  VUltori  of  the  Coaat  Guard 
Academy: 
CoKORXMioHAt    B<Miu)   or   VarroM   to   TKt 

COATf    OUAU)     ACAOKMT,     1940 

TMt  P»««Drirr  or  tki  Sinati. 
Tm«  SjntAKja  or  thi  Hou»i  or  IUmikmnta- 
Ttvn. 

Os:4Tt.xMKN:  Pursuant  to  the  act  of  July 
16.  1930  1  Public.  No.  183,  76lh  Cong.  Ist 
cess),  the  loUowlQg  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Eepresentatlvea  were  desig- 
nated to  coustltuti;  the  1945  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy: 

SenMors:  Hon.  Gtocar  L.  Rvoctrm.  of 
Maryland,  appointed  by  the  Vice  President; 
Hon.  Pat  McCamam.  of  Nevada,  and  Hon. 
&>WAU>  V.  RosEETSON,  of  Wyoming,  appointed 
by  Senator  Josiah  W  Baiut.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Senator  W.  La  ODanhl.  of  Texas, 
was  appointed  to  serve  In  place  of  Senator 
JoAiAH  W.  Bailxt,  ex-offlclo  Meml)er.  and 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hatt.  ol  Connecticut,  was 
appointed  to  servo  In  place  of  Senator  Pat 
McCasran. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Aims  J.  Po«ant),  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Hon.  JossPH  E.  Talbot,  of  Connecticut,  were 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Hon.  GoaooN  CANynuo,  of 
New  Jersey,  Hon.  Ralph  Dacghton,  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  Hon.  Etcinx  J  Kiogh.  of  New 
York,  were  appointed  by  Hon  Schutli«  O. 
Blaho,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and 
ex-oOclo  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
Hon.  Cham  O.  W(x>dhousi:.  of  Connecticut. 
was  later  appolntt-d  in  place  of  Mr.  Forasjo 
and  Hon.  Alvin  F.  WncHXL.  of  Ohio,  was  ap- 
pointed in  place  of  Mr.  Bland  who  were  un- 
able to  attend. 

The  Board  left  Washington  on  Friday.  May 
4.  1945.  on  the  train  Colonial  at  10  a.  m.. 
accompanied  by  Rear  Adm.  Frank  J.  Gor- 
man. United  Slates  Coaat  Guard,  Re«d  Adm. 
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Jc«eph  P.  Parley.  United 
Capt.  (B)  Ellis  Reed-Hill. 
Guard;   and  Ships  Cerk 
United  States  Coast  Gard 
arrived  in  New  London  at 
met  by  Rear  Adm.  James 
Coast  Guard.  Superintendent 
and  other  Coast  Gu?-rd 
At  8  p.  m.  the  S 
the  Board   at  dinner   in 
Coast  Guard  films  emphaajzln 
of  the  Academy  and  the 
Cor-st  Guard  in  World  ' 
phlblous   landings,   troop 
and  convoy  duty,  were  shcjwn 
the  reading  room  of  the 
next  morning  the  memb< 
meeting   of    the    board 
Representative    Gordon 
Jersey,  waa  unanimously 
th?  Board. 

After  general  dtscussleJr 
the  advisory  committee, 
of  Yale  University;  Dear 
Harvard  University;  and 
of  Maisachusetu  Instlt\|te 
were   invited   to   appear 
The  advisory  committee 
portant   part    in    the 
•cholMtle   excellence   of 
AcademT.    It  flrit  functl4ned 
group  m  response  to 
prMldenta  of  Harvard 
Institute  of  Technology 
Ing  each  of  them  to 
their  faculties  to  serve 
Th»  advisory  commute* 
autborlMtlon    on    April 
membtra  sought  information 
conoernlnf  ih«  sohola* 
talnment  of  the  A«  " 
highly  praised  the 
faculty    and   artmlnlstra 
Academy  for  the  resulte 
during  the  past  8  yenrs. 
■If  OB  the  able  manner 
(dtBted  the  rurriculutn 

Rear  Admir»l  Pme  ep^ear 
report  which  was 

In  accordance  with  pra< 
offlcera  attending  the 
of  VUltors  absented  t 
port  of  the  Superintendent 
advisory  committee  had  Ix 
order  that  the  cadet  bnttal 
representing  the  member  i 
might  have  an  opportui^ty 
Board  with  suggestions 
emanating    from    the 
thoughts  are  incorporatep 

After  the  meeting  of 
Board  of  Visitors  were 
t!on  tour  of  the  Acadenote 
were  conducted  througl 
serve  buUdlngs.  includln 
torlum.  and  Indoor  ground 
permanent    new 
water-front  facilities, 
Guard  training  ship 
ters.  and  other  Coast 
spected.     Heads  of 
ants  stood  by  to  discusai 
with  members  of  the  Bi>ard 
Inspection  the  Board  of 
cadet  batullon,  wlih 
Congressman  Canfikld 
Board  members  had 
with  the  cadets. 

The  Board  left  New 
ton  at  2:30  p.  m. 
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congressional  appropriation  in  1929  and  many 
of  the  buildings  were  completed  in  1932. 
Since  1940  the  Academy  has  been  accredited 
by  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
so  that  In  cddilion  to  being  commissioned  in 
the  Coast  Guard  graduates  of  the  Academy 
are  now  also  awarded  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science. 

The  Coast  Guard  Is  a  military  service,  oper- 
ating under  the  Treasury  Department  in  time 
of  peace  and  under  the  Navy  Department 
during  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 
The  way  of  life  at  the  Academy  is,  therefore, 
military  In  nature.  At  the  basis  of  the  ctir- 
rlcuium  are  studies  dealing  with  the  marine 
and  military  phases  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
work  and  engineering  subjects,  but  ample 
provision  U  made  for  such  general  college 
course  as  English,  foreign  languages,  and  hU- 
tory.  Today  the  Academy  Is  recognlied  as 
an  engineering  school  of  the  highest  sUnd- 
Ing.  and  its  graduates  are  well  trained  in  the 
vanoiu  fields  of  engineering.  The  Engineer- 
ing Council  for  Prolesslonal  Development  has 
rated  this  institution  In  the  flrat  10  per- 
cent of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

With  the  tremendous  expansion  in  the  size 
of  the  Coast  Guard  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  there  ha-  been  required  a  propor- 
tionate increase  In  the  facilities  of  the  Acad- 
emy.   The  assignment  to  the  Coast  Guard 
of  new  activities  related  to  the  merchant 
marine  have  required  that  new  couises  In 
maritime  law  and  economics  be  added   to 
the  Academy  curriculum,  while  wartime  de- 
mands upon  the  Coast  Guard  have  required 
the  Introduction  of  new  studies  in  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  maritime  "arfare.    As  the  Acad- 
emy's function  Is  to  train  offloars  to  lead  the 
Cooat  Ouard  in  the  performance  of  tbe  func- 
tions deltfated  to  It  by  law,  the  curriculum 
has  been  cloeely  related  to  the  work  which 
the  Cooat  Guard  has  been  rrqtilred  to  do. 
Accordingly  changee  in  functions,  brought 
about  by  the  aselgnment  to  the  Conit  Guard 
of  new  and  greater  dutin  during  wartime, 
have  requifed  changes  both  in  the  emphstli 
and   In   the   actual   coursee   of   Instruction 
which  are  given, 
ACAOiMT  Acnvrnta  DtmiNO  thx  ran  TtAa 
Since  the  last  visit  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  eeveral  changes 
have  occurred  in  its  actlvltlee.    While  regu- 
lar cadet  training  remains  at  the  same  level, 
with  150  cadets  entering  each  year,  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  returned  to  a  4-year  basis 
with  the  class  which  entered  the  Academy  In 
July  of  1944.     Although  the  classes  of  1946 
and    1947   are   still    taking   the   accelerated 
3-year  course  b-cause  of  wartime  demands. 
It  is  believed  that  future  classes  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  return  to  the  4-year  curriculum. 
One  of  the  Academy's  major  war  activities — 
the  training  of  Reserve  officer  candidates — 
has  been  resumed.     SPAR  cadet  training  was 
discontinued  in  November  1944,  but  au  offi- 
cers' training  school  giving  advanced  courses 
of  instruction  to  commissioned  officers  was 
established  last  May  and  has  operated  with 
an    average    enrollment    of    about    100.     A 
course  for  enlisted  men   In  sound  training 
was   discontinued    in   March    1945.   while   a 
training  course  for  stewards  and  stewards 
mates  was  begun  In  September  1944. 

Since  December  7,  1941,  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  has  trained  and  commissioned  379 
Regular  officers,  3,748  Reserve  officers,  and 
830  SPAR  officers,  giving  a  total  of  4.877  of- 
ficers prepared  for  their  duties.  Within  the 
past  year  95  Regular  cadets.  215  Reserve  ca- 
dets, and  68  SPAR  cadets  have  been  commis- 
sioned. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
training  courses  given  at  tbe  Academy  last 
year: 

(a)  Regular  cEdets:  At  present  there  are 
322  Regular  cadets  at  the  Academy,  with  98 
cadeU  In  the  first  class,  110  tn  the  second 
class,  and  114  in  the  fourth  class.  The  Reg- 
ular cadets  now  studying  at  the  Academy 
come  from  42  States,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.    Over  2,800 
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applications  from  boys  desiring  to  under- 
take the  competitive  examlaations  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Academy,  to  be  held  on  May 
10,  1945,  have  been  approve  1  by  headquar- 
ters. 

(b)  Reserve  cadets:  In  Jime  1944  the  4- 
months'  course  of  line  a  ad  engineering 
training  for  Reserve  cadets  was  discontinued. 
Three  months  later,  howe\er.  that  course 
was  resumed  on  a  reduced  basis  in  order  to 
satisfy  replacement  needs  of  the  service. 
Every  5  weeks  1  class  Is  commissioned  and 
a  new  class  enters  the  Acadeaiy.  During  the 
past  12  months,  528  Reserve  cadets  have  en- 
tered the  school,  and  at  the  present  time  248 
of  them  are  undergoing  training. 

(c)  Officers'  training  school:  In  May  1944. 
an  advanced  course  of  Instruction  for  com- 
missioned officers  was  Inaugurated.  This 
course,  which  Is  on  an  elective  basis,  covers 
Instructions  In  the  latest  technical  develop- 
ments In  combat  sea  warfare.  From  the 
Academy,  these  officers  are  assigned  to  fill 
vacancies  afloat  for  which  :hey  are  deemed 
qualified  as  a  result  of  thel*  experience  and 
training.  Officers  to  the  rank  of  commander 
have  talcen  this  course  durl:ig  the  past  year, 
and  of  the  ofBcers  who  hKve  reported  for 
this  training,  almost  SO  hs's  been  assigned 
as  commanding  ofBcers  of  units, 

(d)  Training  courses  for  enlisted  person- 
nel: A  sonar  school  for  trslning  soundmen 
woB  eitnbllahed  In  September  1943  and  dis- 
continued in  March  194S  after  747  men  had 
completed  the  6-weeks'  basic  course  and  316 
men  had  finished  the  214  weeks'  refresher 
course, 

A  school  for  stewards  and  steward's  mstes 
WHS  started  In  September  1(44  mid,  by  the 
date  of  the  visit  of  the  Board,  666  men  had 
been  sMigned  to  the  itewarl's  mate  course 
snd  87  had  entered  the  Heward'e  school, 
with  322  men  already  iradiinted  from  the 
first  course  and  26  from  the  sifoond. 

aaOOMMBNOATlONS   OF   TN8   iO^BO   OF   VISITORa 

The  Board  was  highly  imDrensed  by  the 
excellent  work  which  hns  bet  n  done  at  the 
Acsdemy  end  the  adjustments  which  it  has 
made  to  comply  with  the  grtatly  expanded 
needs  brought  forward  by  the  war.  The 
Csdet  Corps  Is  composed  of  a  itroup  of  young 
Americans  selected  from  every  part  of  the 
country  solely  by  competltlv;  examination 
open  to  all  and  constitutes  e  student  body 
of  the  highest  grade.  But  wlille  the  Board 
finds  the  Academy  In  excellent  condition  and 
maintaining  the  highest  scholistlc  and  mili- 
tary standings,  the  Board  feels  that  certain 
measures  are  desirable  In  orde-  to  Insure  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Academy  at  Its 
maximum  efficiency  and  servl:e. 

In  establishing  the  curriculum  for  future 
Academy  classes  and  in  detemlnlng  definite 
plans  concerning  the  broad  s<  heme  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  cades  and  officers 
of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Academy  has  been 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  defli.lte  knowledge 
as  to  the  postwar  size  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
with  particular  reference  to  :ts  officer  per- 
sonnel, and  of  the  functions  which  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  required  to  cirry  out  after 
the  war.  As  the  basic  Job  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy  Is  to  train  officers  t )  perform  the 
tasks  assigned  to  the  Coast  Guard  by  law, 
the  scope  and  requirements  of  that  training 
cannot  be  determined  until  a  more  definite 
decision  Is  made'  as  to  what  functions  are 
to  be  performed  by  that  service.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Board  believes  taat  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible  to  enact  legislation  ipeclfylng  the 
scope  of  postwar  operations  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Board  understands  that  Coast  Guard 
headquarters  has  developed  a  postwar  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Navy  sub- 
ject to  such  changes  as  subsequent  events 
may  dictate.  It  Is  recommended  that  legis- 
lation necessary  to  effectuate  '.hese  postwar 
plans  with  respect  to  personrel  and  func- 
tions should  be  introduced  ar.d  enacted  at 


the  earliest  possible  date.  For,  definite  legis- 
lation setting  forth  the  postwar  functions  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  authorizing  the  per- 
sonnel necessary  to  carry  out  these  functions 
Is  required  before  the  Academy  can  proceed 
with  concrete  plans  for  Its  curriculum  and 
Its  {Ktstwar  plans  for  the  education  and 
training  of  officers,  which  must  be  largely 
tentative  and  guesswork  until  the  required 
legislation  Is  enacted. 

Tentative  postwar  personnel  requirements 
for  Coast  Guard  operations  suggest  a  total 
of  3.500  officers.  With  a  4-year  course,  there 
will  be  an  average  of  about  550  cadets  in  the 
corps  each  year.  Present  Academy  facilities, 
exclusive  of  the  temporary  reserve  school, 
were  designed  for  312  cadets.  Accordingly, 
some  Increase  In  physical  facilities  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  following  additional  facilities 
for  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Board: 

(a)  Two  practice  ships  are  required: 
(DA  large  modern  steamer  of  the  C-3  or 

C-4  type  especially  converted  for  Its  intend- 
ed purpose,  with  Instruction  rooms  and  shops 
and  living  quarters  for  about  300  cadets  and 
the  necessary  instruction  staff.  Operating  on 
a  year-round  schedule  this  ship  would  pro- 
vide practical  training  and  familiarity  with 
large  ship  types,  as  well  as  housing  facilities 
needed  for  the  cadet  grou{M  under  In- 
struction. 

3.  A  square  rigged  sailing  ship  for  local 
cruises  Is  required.  Use  of  the  sailing  veosel 
Danmark  for  Initial  training  of  cadets  in  sea- 
manship has  proved  so  valuable  that  a  re- 
placement for  tbat  vessel  Is  consluered  es- 
sential. The  Board  is  Informed  that  the 
yacht  /nfreptd,  which  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Nnvy  by  the  late  Walter  P,  Murphy,  may 
be  Hvallitble  for  this  purpose  after  the  war. 

(b)  Certain  conitructlon  work  on  the 
Academy's  water  front  seemed  necessary. 
The  bulkheadini  snd  fining  of  the  property 
east  of  the  railroad  trnrki  should  be  con- 
tinued, as  this  will  provide  additional  recrea- 
tional spsce  which  the  Academy  sorely  re- 
quires, A  new  wharf  extending  from  the 
bulkhead  area  Is  needed  to  accommodate 
Academy  veesels  and  s  new  building  on  the 
water  front  Is  required  to  replace  the  old 
rigging  loft,  which  was  converted  to  other 
purposes  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Work 
on  the  boathoxise  on  Jacob's  Rock,  which 
wns  interrupted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
should  be  completed  In  accordance  with  the 
original  plan  as  soon  as  material  and  labor 
are  available. 

(c)  Increased  facilities  for  studies  In  the 
sciences  are  required.  A  science  wing  con- 
taining a  lecture  hall  to  accommodate  300 
cadets,  additional  lecture  faclUtlee  for  physics 
and  chemistry  courses,  and  a  drafting  room 
are  needed. 

(d)  As  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors on  two  previous  occasions,  a  chapel  and 
a  memorial  building  should  be  constructed 
for  the  Academy.  Also  required  are  addi- 
tional quarters  for  officers  and  the  provision 
of  extra  athletic  facilities.  These  projects 
are  closely  related,  and  it  Ls  believed  advisable 
that  they  should  be  planned  and  considered 
as  a  unit.  Some  sketches  and  studies  have 
been  made,  and  It  Is  recommended  that  land 
be  acquired  for  these  buildings  and  an  archi- 
tectural competition  be  held. 

(e)  It  Is  recommended  that  the  College 
Heights  housing  development  built  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Admini.stration  as  a  local 
housing  project  be  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  occupancy  by  enlisted  personnel 
attached  to  the  Academy  and  by  Reserve 
officers  who  are  stationed  at  the  Academy 
for  Instruction.  Of  the  60  double  hotises  In 
this  development,  25  have  been  prevlotosly 
allocated  to  the  Academy  and  have  been 
fully  occupied.  In  view  of  the  probable 
lessened  demand  for  civilian  housing  In  this 
area,  after  the  war  and  the  location  of  these 
dwellings  cloeely  proximate  to  the  Academy, 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  entire  project 
be  transferred  to  the  Coast  Ouard  for  occu- 


pancy by  its  personnel.  A  memcmmdum  re- 
garding this  matter  Is  attached  hereto  as  an 
appendix. 

(f)  Since  the  Academy  was  completed, 
Mohegan  Avenue  has  become  the  main  traffic 
artery  between  New  London  and  Norwich. 
As  a  result  the  heavy  traffic  along  this  road 
now  pafses  the  Academy's  main  gate  and 
causes  a  dangerous  condition.  The  Board 
recommends  that  steps  be  taken  to  remedy 
this  condition  In  order  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  serious  accidents. 

(g)  While  42  States,  plus  the  District  of 
Colimibla  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  have 
representatives  in  the  cadet  corps  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  the  Board  noticed  a 
concentration  of  cadets  came  from  particular 
geographical  areas.  In  order  that  a  more 
diversified  proportionate  representation  may 
be  had  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Board  suggests  that  greater  efforts  be  made 
to  disseminate  Information  concerning  the 
Academy  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
that  a  greater  effort  be  made  to  attract  quail- 
fled  candidates  from  those  areas  which  now 
are  not  proportionately  represented  In  the 
cadet  corps. 

In  conducting  its  report,  the  Board  desires 
to  express  Its  high  opinion  of  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Coast 
Ouard  Academy  in  training  the  officers  of 
one  of  our  msjor  fighting  forces.  Tlie  Acsd- 
emy and  Its  personnel  under  the  direction  of 
Rear  Adm.  James  Pine,  Commandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  work  which  thry  have  per- 
formed. The  Board  of  Visitors  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  standards  of  Instruction 
and  the  quality  of  the  student  body  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  are  ouutanding  and 
reflect  credit  m  oomparlaon  with  any  other 
educational  institution  of  its  level, 

OoaooN  Cakiisld,  C/iairman. 

QlOMK  L.  RADCurn. 

IBWARO  V,  RoaillTSON. 

W.  Ln  O'Danisl, 
Tmomas  C.  Hart. 
JoacPM  I.  Talsot, 
RALm  Dapomton, 
xuoxnk  j.  kxoom. 
Cmasx  O.  Woodmovsk, 
Alvin  T.  WncHXi., 
Ellis  Reeo-Hill,  StcTtiar)f, 
Certified  to  be  a  true  copy: 

Blus  Rxxo-Hn.L. 

AmNDix 

THI  COLLKGX  HnCHTS  HOUSING  DEVXLOPMXNT 

The  College  Heights  housing  development 
consists  of  37  two-family  dwelling  units  of  2 
bedrooms  each,  13  two-family  units  of  3  bed- 
rooms each.  1  administration  building,  and  1 
small  Vjulldlng  Intended  as  a  garage  for  the 
administration  building.  Of  these  the  Coast 
Ouard  has  been  assigned  10  three-bedroom 
units  (5  houses)  and  40  two-bedroom  units 
(20  houses),  now  rented  as  follows: 


^;^-  Rental 

TotsI 

S-bedroom  uuiu: 

CommissiaDed  aod  warrant 
offloers .-  — 

Petty  officer*  and  bands- 
man  

3 

7 
0 

16 

1ft 
6 

$40.00 
32.W 

aaao 

aaoo 
ro.M 

ll».00 
SM.  W 

Other  enlisted  men 

2-bedrooni  units: 

Commissioned  and  wnrrant 
offloefs  

M7.  so 

men           — ... 

STaui 

Other  enlisted  men 

117.00 

Total 

£U 

Lfisaso 

Enlisted  men  receiving  money  allowance 
for  quarters,  such  as  bandsmen,  are  charged 
same  as  are  petty  officers. 

Each  unit  is  furnished  with  gas  stove  sod 
refrigerator.  The  combined  kitchen  and  din- 
ing space  Is  covered  with  inlaid  linoleum. 


^ 


>f 
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Rating  •ytti»m  U  ecRl-arcd  hot  »lr.  CharfM 
now  miitle  mcJudt  »  flm  charge  tor  cooking 
gas.  but  rlectrictry,  water.  «nd  coal  for  h«*t- 
l»g  mutt  b«  purch««#d  by  iht  occupant. 

It  ti  propoMd  that  the  Collrgn  Krtghta 
■ouaing  Osveloptnant  cuuld  b«  utUUcd  tu  nii 
adv.tnugt  aa  *  whole  by  tha  ptraonncl  aa- 
■ignad  to  permanfnt  or  tamporary  duty  at 
tha  Coaat  Guard  Academy  on  the  (uUowlnf 
baaia: 

Tha  houalng  davalopmant  would  b«  dlvldad 
Into  two  aaetlona.  one  taction  to  ba  uaad  ■• 
houalng  for  the  famlUea  of  anllatad  parton* 
net  aiaisncd  to  duty  at  the  Academy,  chiefly 
on  a  pfrmnnent  bi\«l»  Aiuithrr  tectlon  would 
ba  aiaigned  an  lemp<'riiry  houalnx  for  oflJcer 
pemonnel,  moat  of  whom  would  be  on  tern* 
porary  duty  at  the  Academy  for  a  very  lim- 
ited p'-riod.  but  Bome  of  whom  would  prob- 
ably uae  the  hotiainf  temporarily  while  aeek- 
tng  permanent  quartert  The  relative  num- 
ber of  untta  in  each  lectlon  would  vary  with 
tiM  requirtmenta. 

The  housing  of  all  Academy  peraonnel.  ex- 
etpt  the  few  high-ranking  ufflcera  aaaigned 
Government  quar.ert,  haa  prMtnted  many 
very  difBrult  problema.  Many  oOoara  have 
only  found  luiuble  quartara  by  going  to  out- 
lying email  towna  attd  rural  dlttrlcta  of  Kaat 
Lyme.  Old  Lyme,  Ntantlc.  Myeiic  eome  eltuat- 
e<l  at  leaat  20  milea  from  the  Academy  with 
tlM  ttXt&iUni  difflcultiea  in  tranaportatlon 
t)tmiw  of  bad  drivuiR  condttlona  in  winter 
wetther  and  reatrlctlona  on  the  u««  of  gaao- 
llne 

milated  men  have  not  uaually  obtained 
quartert  at  far  away  but  have  had  to  accept 
untatialactory  quartert  at  high  rentalt, 
Tliere  arc  men  who  hiive  bren  on  the  waiting 
Hat  for  houting  at  College  Heighta  for  about 
a  year.  With  the  preaent  policy  of  rotation  of 
enlltted  pertonnel  there  are  catea  of  men 
who  have  come  from  arduout  tea  duty  for  a 
tour  of  duty  athore  at  the  Academy  and  have 
completed  that  tour  of  thore  duly  without 
obtalnlnR  satisfactory  quartert  for  their  fam- 
lUea in  New  London.  M«ny  of  them  have  leit 
their  farolllet  In  Boeton.  New  York,  or  have 
been  forced  to  crowd  Into  untatlafactory 
apartmenit  In  or  near  New  London.  Thlt 
ondltion  win  probably  be  eomewhat  relieved 
when  the  volume  of  war  work  in  New  London 
decreatea.  However,  with  the  probable  cadet 
enrollment  of  500  there  will  alwayt  be  re- 
quired a  working  enlisted  force  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  teveral  hundred  men.  moat  of  whom 
will  be  married.  It  U  believed  that  there  wiU 
always  be  a  demand  for  more  than  100  unltt 
for  enlisted  men  alone. 

The  offlcerj  at  the  Academy  for  temporary 
duty  under  inatructlon  at  the  ofBcert'  train- 
ing tchool  apend  perlodt  of  2  weckt  to  tev- 
eral racntht  in  New  London,  almoat  always 
between  atslgnments  of  duty  at  tea.     Fre- 
quently.  It   U   the   only  opportunity,     side 
from  a  short  leave  period,  that  Ihsy  have  to 
apend  with  their  families.     Housing  for  theae 
offlcert  has  been  particularly  difficult,  many 
of  them  spending  from  $5  to  110  a  day  for 
hotel  rooms  plus  the  other  expenses  Incident 
to  living  under  these  conditions.     Provision 
of  suitable  living  accommodations  for  tnese 
officers  and  their  families  for  short  periods  Is 
very  necessary.     It  la  also  extremely  difficult 
for  officers  ordered  to  longer  tours  of  duty  at 
the  Academy  to  find  suitable  accommoda- 
tions.    If   temporary    accommodations   were 
available  dxn-lng  the  period  when  permanent 
quarters   were  being  located,  this  situation 
would  be  eased. 
It  Is  planned  that  charges  be  based  on 
•    existing  reg:ulatlons  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  followed  under  similar  conditions  at 
the  submarine  base  and  probably  other  sta- 
tions  where    temporary    housing    Is    needed. 
For  an  officer  there  would  be  an  Initial  charge 
of  $5  and  an  additional  charge  of  91.50  per 
day.  which  would  be  limited  to  a  period  of  60 
days  without  loss  of  rental  allowance.    After 
60  days  the  officers  rental  allowance  would  be 
checked  and  the  daily  charge  discontinued. 


The  rental  allowancee,  ol  courte.  would  vary 
from  MO  in  the  caae  of  enilgnt  under  6  yeart' 
service  to  IIM  for  tenibr  ofBoera.  Thee* 
quartert  should  be  contiiered  only  M  tern- 
pnrary  quartert  for  conamfcaloned  offlcert  and 
available  to  them  on  a  aWlcily  voluntary  ba- 
tie.  It  thould  he  deflntt^y  undetttood  that 
theae  are  not  Oovemmenl  quartet  t  to  b«  aa- 
algnad.  and  occupancy  w  11  not  l>*  required 
With  th*  required  loae  d '  rental  allowonce. 

The  charge  for  enlltted  men  would  be  a 
deduction  of  00  ctnu  a  diy  from  the  family 
allowane*  tn  aooordanee  with  i-egulationt 
It  la  believed  that  thU  la  not  only  a  reMon- 
able  rate  which  will  proUde  full  occupancy 
for  any  of  the  uniu  net  required  for  the 
temporary  houalng  of  v  Rcera,  hut  It  alao 
an  adequate  return  to  t^e  Oovernmcnt  on 
the  capital  invettment 

There  U  tubmitted  be 
the  coet  of  furnithmg  th  ite  quartert: 

To  complfte  th#  furnli^ing  of  thete  unite 
for  oecuponcy   by   pereo 
pendente  at  public  qviar 
would  coat  approximatel 
bedroom  unit,  and  1750 
room  unit,  exclualve  of  c  "Unaware,  flat  ware. 
and  kltchenwtre  and  wienslla.     Total  coet 
would  therefore  be  at  Dllowt: 


ow  an  ettimate  of 


I  nel  ana  their  de- 

I  era.  It  In  esUlMted 

loaa  for  *Mh  two 

or  each  three-bed- 


K.betlmiiiu  units  . 
jhbedreea  UBHt.. 


Vacuum  cleanera.  alUwlng  one  for  each 
two  unlu,  would  cott  apj  roxlmately  M5  each, 
or  $1,125  for  thote  uulU  now  assigned,  and 
12.250  for  the  entire  pDject.  Construction 
Itemt,  tuch  aa  Are  ext  Ingulahpr.  ath  and 
garbage  cant,  window  thi|det.  and  cocou^maU, 
would  be  estimated  to 
unit 

Total  estimated  coet  f  )r  completely  equip- 
ping houtet  now  atalgne  1.  134.875:  total  ccAt 
for  entire  davelopnjent.  i70.6O0.  No  attempt 
haa  been  made  to  cstlnn  ite  required  coet  of 


furnishing   the   admlnlt.r 

this  wou!d  depend  upoi; 

which  11  la  Intended  to  put  this  toulldlng. 

The  groea  return,  wlttiout  any  allowance 
for  vacanclea,  would  viry  depending  upon 
the  proportion  occupied  oy  enlltted  men  and 
by  offlcert.  With  a  50  lercent  division,  the 
groat  return  would  be  8 )  tlmei.  45  or  12,250; 
50  timet  27  or  $\  350,  t(^tullng  13.600.  This, 
of  course,  would  be  decreased  by  loss  of  time 
du?  to  vacanclea  and  h]  increaalng  the  pro- 
portion of  enlltted  men  A  groea  Income  In 
exceaa  of  $3,000  a  mon  h  or  136.000  a  yaar 
would  probably  result  I  Net.  after  expenaei 
and  charges,  would  prottably  be  contlderably 
leaa.  However,  it  is  believed  that  It  will  re- 
sult in  a  greater  momtary  return  on  the 
Government  investment  in  thla  project  than 
dltposlng  of  the  project  n  any  other  manner. 


MAVB  MAM 

He  lived  our  toldiert'  varied  life  by  land  and 

air  and  tea, 
He  ahared  the  hardahlpa.  danger,  strife  of 

front-line  Infantry; 
North  Africa  to  far  Japan,  he  followed  for- 

tune't  fate, 
He  was  a  f\rst-claas  writing  man  who  knew 

how  men  are  great. 

On  battlefield,  by  lonely  bier,  on  fortreee 

flight  or  crutch. 
With  general  there  or  private  here,  he  kept 

the  common  touch; 
And  when  the  final  toroU  Is  checked  for  all 

good  men  In  file. 
Pew  DSC'a  will  rank  respect  ahead  of  Ernie 

Pyl*. 

This  Is  no  "in  memorlam"  nor   iycldas"  In 

code. 
But  Just  a  Ught-line  diagram  for  elegy  or 

ode 
By  tome  great  toul  who  felt  his  loss  or  shared 

hit  faithful  fight, 
An  epitaph  for  one  white  cross  tliat  fronts 

the  heathen  night. 


T 


Now       I  Km  In  tU' 
aaMgped    |  vtloitownt 


10)  ST.  Mt    «»)  •!».  «no 

«0I  3a,UUIl     (74)     4A,aiU 


ration   building, 
the  use,  if  any.  to 


Brave  Man 

N  OF 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


ANDERSON 


HON.  JACK  Z. 

or    CALCPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F  EPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  7une  12.  1945 

ANDERSON   of   California 


Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 


Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  take  pleasure  in 
including  the  foUov^ing  poem  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Collins,  of  Cap  tola,  Calif.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  a  g-eat  American, 


Nttdtd :  A  Ltvant  Conf •rtnce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  cAuroaNtA 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OF  RIPRCSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  12, 1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  entitled  "Needed:  A  Levant 
Conference."  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  June  5. 

I  believe  it  Is  high  time  that  we  em- 
bark upon  an  independent  American 
foreign  policy  in  dealing  with  interna- 
tional problems,  having  in  view  the  gen- 
eral interosts  of  humanity  at  large  and 
not  those  of  one  particular  power  alone. 
I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  this  editorial,  in  analyzing  the 
situation  of  the  Middle  East,  the  interests 
of  our  valiant  Hebrew  ally  are  not 
Ignored. 

Nkzdco:  a  Lkvant  CoNrxaxNCi 

Though  tlie  French  troops  are  being  with- 
drawn from  Syria  amid  thouta  of  "Down  with 
Prance"  and  the  Brttlth  are  marching  In 
behind  a  marine  band  to  the  accompaniment 
of  wild  cheers,  no  one  haa  won.  Abaolutely 
no  one. 

Obviously,  the  French  have  not  won. 

The  Arabs  of  8yrla  and  Lebanon  have  not 
won  either.  In  place  of  French  bayonets 
there  are  British  bayonets.  Thla  does  not 
make  the  fellahln — the  vast  mass  of  the  Arab 
world's  40,000.000— any  less  exploited  by  for- 
eign Interest  or  any  less  the  slave  of  the 
prince  and  the  rich  landholder.  It  gives 
them  no  more  land,  no  more  schools,  hos- 
pitals. Indiistries — all  of  which  they  need  If 
they  are  to  be  truly  free. 

The  British  have  not  won.  The  Near  East 
still  Invites  the  intervention  of  other  major 
powers.  Its  oil  is  still  there — two  hundred 
to  three  hundred  billion  barrels — probably 
the  most  tempting  yet  poorly  guarded  prize 
in  an  oil-hungry  world. 

The  Near  East  has  become  a  cockpit  for 
war.  The  clash  of  interests — of  Britain, 
Prance,  the  United  States,  and  Russia — In 
this  area  Is  daneerous. 
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AN  IND  TO  MAXC-BUntVI 

No  cause,  aave  that  of  war,  U  served  by 
treating  thla  dath  (as  it  bss  been  treaud 
by  almost  all  concerned)  with  the  polite 
*  fletton  that  It  concern*  no  nvire  than  lines 
of  eommunication  to  the  Jap  var.  oy  making 
bPlieve  that  only  Britain  and  france  are  in- 
volved. 

For  that  reason  no  cause  'vas  served  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Giew's  move  In 
aupportlng  the  Orltlah  threat  to  the  French 
or  by  the  action  of  State  Department  ofBclal 
WilUnm  PhllUpa  In  bestowing  United  BUtes 
appruviil  on  the  Arab  League  whiob,  as  the 
Post  pointed  out  i»dltorlnlly  on  May  38,  Is 
largely  an  instrument  of  Brltlstt  Imperlallpm. 

Thie  Oovernment,  as  the  most  disinter- 
.  asted  observer,  should.  Instesd,  have  faced 
the  facts  of  the  tangled  relations  In  the  Near 
Bast  and  railed  for  h  flve-pov/er  conferrnce 
to  ttrnlphton  them  out.  Inttnd  It  took  tip 
the  potltiun  of  tall  to  the  Eritlth  Foreign 
Ofllce  kite  and  left  It  to  Rutiia  and  Francs 
to  make  the  sensible  appeal  for  the  five-power 
in#>^tina. 

But  whoever  called  for  the  meeting  tuch 
a  conference  Is  the  only  toluti m  fur  nil  con- 
cerned and  the  t(x)iipr  they  sgre  to  It  the 
sooner  a  causs  for  war  will  be  laid  to  rest. 

A  five-power  conference  on  (he  Near  last, 
with  the  rival  imperlalltms  rnncrling  out 
each  other,  would  probably  set  up  a  trustee- 
ship With  the  aim  of  encotirattng  Arab  po- 
lltlrpl,  economic,  and  cultural  devclopmtnt 
to  the  point  where  the  Arab  stittea  would  not 
only  be  ready  but  able  to  beoome  Indeptnd- 
ent. 

The  tnmteeahip  board  would  probably  allo- 
cate Arab  oil  to  those  nations  vvith  the  itreut- 
est  need.  This  wo\ild  have  the  efTrct  of 
removing  oil  from  the  Itat  of  ootentlal  war- 
mnkrrs  and  would  satisfy  oil-hungry  Britain 
and  France  and.  to  a  lesser  degtee,  the  United 
States  and  Russia, 

INDtnraT,  KXAtTN  BCD  OOLS 

Tt  would  also  have  the  effect  of  developing 
Arab  Industry  and  would  pay  for  the  health 
moaaures  and  schools  thst  the  Arab  world 
needs,  especially  as  It  strives  to  govern  Itself. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  the  Palestine  issue 
could  be  settled  more  eatUy.  Much  or  the 
truculence  with  which  the  Artbt  have  been 
viewing  Paleatlne  nrli^es  from  the  feeling  that 
they  are  belnR  robbed  and  cl-eated  of  their 
riithta  by  everyone.  Once  the  Arnbt  knew 
for  certain  that  their  3.000  001  square  mllea 
of  territory  were  to  be  free.  :hey  would  be 
far  more  willing  to  turn  over  Paleatlne  to 
the ir  Semitic  brothers  and  to  thoae  stateless 
Hebrews  who  desperately  seek  homes  there. 

As  for  the  Brltlnh — they  \rauld  get  the 
security  that  they  have  been  bluaterlng  for. 
They  would  get  It  without  antagonising 
France;  without  pushing  tht  world  closer 
to  war,  without  havlxxg  to  ride  such  a  dan- 
geroua  tiger  as  Arab  national  I  un. 

And  the  world  would  get  a  needed  lesson 
In  how  to  decontaminate  an  trea  of  ita  war 
germs,  a  lesson  in  how  to  give  nations  the  ae- 
curlty  they  seek  through  international  ac- 
tion, instead  of  allowing  them  to  take  the 
unlltaeral  steps  that  Inevitably  lead  to  the 
clash  of  interests  that  leads  to  war. 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WEST  VIRGIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12. 1945 

Mr.  FT  .LIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6 
I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 


lend-lease  sliould  be  stopped  .forthwith 
ail  over  the  world  except  as  to  China. 

Bureljr  tvery  Member  of  Congress  can 
observe  that  the  people  generally  are  be- 
coming extremely  Interested  tn  this  sub- 
ject, and  feel  thst  millions  are  being 
wasted  with  no  pretense  of  contributing 
to  the  war  effort.  Confress  should  im- 
mediately review  this  vei7  important 
matter. 

Today  I  submit  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  an  able  editorial  from  the  Lin- 
coln Ropubliran.  edited  by  A,  W.  HofI 
and  published  in  Hamlin,  W.  Vs..  which 
gives  us  some  pertinent  facts  and  sound 
opinions  regarding  lend-loaae: 

UMD-LtAsi  FAiiM  TO  wtM  mtiitea 

As  many  people  have  learned,  both  to  their 
sorrow  and  disappolntmsnt,  it  is  a  dlfRcult 
thing  to  buy  frisndshlp  and  affection  with 
money. 

This  same  rule  applies  equally  to  Individ- 
uals and  nndona.  and  aa  tu  the  latter  It  la 
well  llluatrutctd  with  our  lend-leaae  aid  to 
France  where  it  U  signally  falling  to  win 
frisndshlp. 

Mr.  Ralph  II.  Morton,  an  eminent  news- 
paper correspondent  who  hst  recently  re- 
turned from  Algiers  has  this  to  say;  "Despite 
the  mtlliont  of  dollars  of  lesd-lease  dumped 
Into  north  Africa,  in  my  eiitaMtlon  scarcely 
mors  than  90  peroent  of  ths  FreifSh  there 
were  true  friends  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  Allied  cause." 

In  both  Morocco  and  Algiers  there  art  air- 
ports with  fine  runways,  many  hangars,  re- 
pair ahops.  modern  airway  equipment,  ad- 
ministration buildings,  all  built  with  Amer- 
ican money,  the  money  of  American  tax- 
payers.  These  were  but  two  of  scores  of  sim- 
ilar airports  scattered  all  over  Africa,  most 
of  which  are  now  being  operated  by  the 
British.  The  alrporU  are  supposedly  AmsrI- 
can,  but  our  Americans,  svcn  military  oA- 
clals.  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Brit- 
1th  to  come  and  go,  Our  money  made  all 
thete  Improvemrnts,  but  their  control  tt  In 
the  hnndt  of  forclgnert.  The  French  par- 
Icularly  had  atrong  Lnval  tympathlet,  de- 
tested Americans,  and  yet  were  receiving  and 
accepting  all  of  the  gratuities  snd  comforts 
resulting  from  American  moneys. 

It  wat  In  July  IMS,  that  the  lend-lease 
mission  wat  established  In  north  Africa.  Itt 
actlvltlet  were  divided  into  two  fieldt— civil- 
ian and  military.  The  military  lend-lease 
wnt  properly  being  used  to  equip  a  French 
Army  under  "payment-after  the  war"  terms, 
but  the  civilian  lend-leaae  waa  supposed  to 
be  on  a  strictly  cash  basis  and  the  goods  were 
to  be  paid  for  with  a  French  fund  of  e860.000.- 
000  froaen  in  the  United  SUtes  In  1940  when 
France  collapsed.  From  the  very  out*et  great 
dlfBculty  was  experienced  in  collecting  for 
civilian  lend-lease  goods,  and  up  to  the 
spring  of  1944  lett  tlian  one-half  of  the 
goods  which  the  French  had  received  had 
been  paid  for — thereafter  payment  virtually 
ceased.  The  French  took  on  more  the  at- 
titude that  pajrmen^s  were  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  transaction.  In  this  they  were 
encouraged  to  a  large  extent  by  the  be- 
havior of  lend-lease  ofRcials. 

The  same  situation  has  been  and  is  t>eing 
duplicated  in  many  countries  where  we  have 
been  expending  lend-lease  funds  in  the  hope 
of  making  friends.  True,  there  are  Instances 
throughout  the  world  where  lend-lease  has 
been  helpful  and  appreciated,  but  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  exists  a  real  alarming 
laxity  in  the  administration  of  this  colossal 
fund. 

l£  it  not  high  time  that  our  admlnlstra- 
tlcm,  including  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative departments,  take  appropriate  action 
to  supervise  the  lend-lease  fund?  Such  ac- 
tion should  be  entirely  divorced  from  political 
influence.    The    moneys    appropriated    un- 


der land -lease  belong  to  our  Government 
Which  haa  collected  them  from  all  our  tax- 
payers, They  thould  bo  dutrlbuted  by  men 
uf  Judgment  whoee  primary  Interest  thould 
not  be  based  on  the  ataumptinn  that  money 
buys  friends,  but  on  the  fact  that  sound 
butlnees  princlplea  carefully  adopted  In  the 
distribution  of  funds  will  more  surely  Induce 
to  wholesome  reapeot  whieh  In  turn  can  be 
tranalated  Ipto  lasttnii  gratitude. 


Secretary  of  Stale  Gate  Hit  Book  en 
Lend-Leaie  to  the  Red  Croii 


imujsioN  OF  rhiamu 

o» 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RIPMiBNTATIVM 

Tueadav,  June  12,  194$ 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  Uie 
Record.  I  want  to  say  that  I  noticrd. 
with  some  surprise  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
HOPPICAM I  on  June  1  In  the  Conqrcssion- 
iL  RicoRo  in  which  he  crltlclied  Secre- 
tary of  State  8tcttinlu.<«  for  publishing 
his  book.  Lcnd-Lea,<«p.  Weapon  for  Vic- 
tory. I  think  it  only  fair  to  point  out 
these  fact.s: 

Plrst.  Implication  that  Mr.  Stettlnlua 
has  profited  flnanrlnlly  from  sale  of  book 
is  untrue.  Mr.  Stetlinius  has  not  prof- 
ited financially  in  any  way  from  the 
publication  and  sale  of  the  lend-lease 
book.  Prior  to  publication.  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  gave  the  manuscript  to  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  The  Amerlran  Red 
Cross  then  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Macmlllan  Co.  for  publication  of  the 
book,  and  all  royaldej^  have  bwn  paid  to 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Stcttlnius 
has  at  no  time  received  any  royalties  or 
financial  payments  of  any  kind  in  con- 
nection with  the  .sale  of  the  book  either 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  and  will 
not. 

Second.  Charge  that  information  con- 
tained In  the  book  waa  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  free  is  contrary  to  the 
facts.  Congreasmsn  HomiAN  charges 
that  inasmuch  as  the  taxpayers  "fur- 
nished the  money  for  lend-leaae.  paid 
the  expenses  and  the  compensation  not 
only  of  Mr.  Stettlnlus.  the  Secretary  of 
Stale,  but  of  a  multitude  of  emplosrees 
in  that  Department,  that  if  there  was  in- 
formation worth  while  which  the  people 
should  have,  that  the  Deportment,  under 
his  direction,  should  have  made  it  avail- 
able to  the  public  without  charge  and  as 
an  ofBcial  publication." 

The  book  contains  information  and 
views  which  for  the  most  part  were  avail- 
able to  the  public  in  the  form  of  the  regu- 
lar oflBcial  quarterly  reports  to  Congress 
by  the  Lend-Lease  Administration.  Cer- 
tain facts,  however,  were  made  available 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  In  the 
lend-lease  book,  but  such  information 
was  immediately  at  that  time  distributed 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  official  press 
releases  and  dorunientj;. 

Third.  Implication  that  "ofBciar  pho- 
tograi^is  have  be<>n  mistised  te  not  true. 
Congressman  HomsAW  points  out  that 


t 
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the  book  contains  "40  official  photo- 
graohs— note  that  word  'official.'  "  Such 
photographs  were,  prior  to  publication  of 
Mr.  Stettinius'  book,  or  at  that  time,  re- 
leased to  the  public  press.  "Official" 
photographs  are  often  released  to  the 
public  press,  and  our  daily  newspapers 
and  many  magazines  repeatedly  carry 
"Official"  photographs.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  secret  pictures,  and  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  their  reproduction 
once  they  have  been  released  by  the 
proper  Goveriunent  authority. 
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Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RBcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Washington  Post: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  11.  19431 

THE  EKPUBUCAN8  AND  FEPC 

The  House  Committee  on  Rules  has  not 
responded  with  any  alacrity  to  President 
Truman's  request  that  tt  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  the  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission.  An 
already  once-postponed  meeting  was  ad- 
journed on  Thursday  with  no  action  taken. 
There  are  Republicans  on  this  steering  com- 
mittee whose  decisive  allnemcnt  with  Demo- 
crats favoring  the  bill  should  insure  action. 
However,  even  if  the  bill  has  to  be  brought 
to  the  floor  by  means  of  a  petition,  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  have  ample  opportu- 
nity to  see  that  their  party's  pledge  is  fulfilled. 
The  plank  In  the  1944  Republican  platform 
condemning  racial  and  religious  Intolerance 
is  specific:  "We  pledge  the  establishment  by 
Federal  legislation  of  a  permanent  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commission." 

The  issue  presented  by  this  bill  admits.  In 
our  Judgment,  neither  of  politics  as  usual 
nor  prejudice  as  usual.  In  view  of  the  plat- 
form pledge  and  cf  campaign  pledges  made 
by  Republican  candidates  from  Mr.  Dewey  on 
down.  Republican  opposition,  even  the  "agin" 
the  administration  variety,  can  have  no  basis 
In  legitimate  political  partisanship.  One 
would  certainly  not  expect  Republican  op- 
position stemming  from  prejudice  such  as  Is 
cherished  by  pDlitlclans  of  the  deep  South. 
And  those  Republicans  whose  opposition  is 
iMMd  on  real  conviction  having  no  connec- 
tion either  with  p>olltics  or  prejudice  shotild 
welcome  debate  and  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
eenl  that  conviction. 


(Prom  the  'Washington  Post  of  June  12.  1943) 

HEADLOCK 

The  House  bill  to  establish  a  statutory 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Maxt  Norton 
as  a  bipartisan  proposal.  It  was  an  imple- 
mentation of  pledges  made  last  fall  In  both 
major  party  platforms.  It  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Labor  Committee — 
the  only  committee  authorized  to  advise  the 
House  concerning  It.  A  vigorous  plea  for 
prompt  action  on  the  bill  has  come  from 
President  Truman.  Yet  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  been  kept 
from  voting  on  this  Issue.    They  have  been 


kept  from  voting  by  the 
Committee   to   grant   a 
manner  In  which  the  bill 
and  decided. 

This  Is  merely  one  more 
of  the  stranglehold  whicl 
mlttee  has  on  the  House 
aggravated  In  this 
of  the  committee  to  gran 
the  war  agencies  appn 
the  House  could,  if  It  w 
for  continuation  of  the 
ment  Practice  Committee 
ecutlve  order.    The  coml 
taken   the   whole    Issue 
tion  of  employment 
hands  and  has  forbidden 
late  on  the  subject.    And 
a  specific  request  for 
of  the  United  States. 

The  "manner   In   which 
effected  Is  no  less  shocking 
Itself.      The  chairman 
mlttee.  RepresentaUve 
best  to  meet  the 
he   has   been   blocked   a1 
coalition  of  southern 
licans      The  Republican! 
party's  plat^^orm  pledge, 
ashamed  of  their  part  in 
the    exception    of    Repr( 
thev   have   simply   stayer 
mlttee  meetings  and  thu^ 
the  assembly  of  a 
Democrats    appear    to 
shame    In   the   matter. 

This  impasse  presents 
and   serious   problem. 
Rules  Committee  over  le 
cised    with    such    a 
constitutes  a  peril  to 
process.     'What   is  at 
FEPC  as  such  but  the  r 
function  as  a  le«islatlv( 
majority  of  the  House 
FEPC.  the  bill  to  creat 
to  be  debated  and 
a  whole.    And  the 
know  how  the  Members 
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shocking  example 
the  Rules  Com- 
as a  whole.     It  is 
situation  by  the  refusal 
a  rule  governing 
opri^tion  bill  whereby 
to.  vote  funds 
exlktlng  Fair  Employ- 
established  by  Ex- 
In  short,  has 
Federal   regula- 
Into  Its  own 
:he  House  to  legis- 
this  in  the  face  of 
actlqn  by  the  President 


Pre8id(  nt 


quorim 


decl<  ed 


of  the  Rules 
governing   the 
shall  be  debated 


o: 

S.4BATH, 


this   tyranny   was 

than  the  tyranny 

the   Rules  Com- 

has  done  his 

'8  request.     But 

every   turn   by   a 

and  Repub- 

In  view  of  their 

ire  understandably 

chlcanerv.    With 

sentatlve  Hali.eck, 

away   from   com- 

helped  to  prevent 

The  Southern 

entirely    without 


Der  locrats 


tie 


be 


crease  had  been  made  the  difference  In 
shipping  costs  to  the  United  States  would 
have  made  it  preferable  for  the  South 
and  West  African  gold  miners  to  send 
their  production  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  the  British  treasury. 
Lord  Keynes,  the  British  financial  expert, 
has  pubUcly  stated  that  gold  is  a  relic 
of  barbarism.  The  actions  of  the  British 
treasury  seem  to  belie  his  words  so  far 
as  the  British  desire  for  gold  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  not  hard  to  Imagine  the 
position  the  American  dollar  would  hold 
in  -the  international  "money  markets  if 
not  as  solidly  backed  by  gold  is  it  is. 
Britain  and  China  and  every  other  coun- 
try are  getting  every  ounce  of  gold  they 
can  to  stabilize  their  currencies. 

The  WFB  has  informed  me  that  on 
Friday  of  this  week  an  announcement 
will  be  made  in  regard  to  the  opening  of 
the  gold  mines.  I  am  in  hopes  that  our 
governmental  officials  will  have  in  mind 
these  recent  actions  by  foreign  countries 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  gold  and  its 
position  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world"  and  will  not  hesitate  to  immedi- 
ately authorize  the  reopening  of  our  gold 
mines  and  the  rebuilding  of  our  dwin- 
dling supplies  of  this  precious  metal  so 
necessary  to  a  stable  currency. 


o  the  House  a  real 

'The   control   of   the 

islatlon.  when  exer- 

rrogs  nt    Irresponsibility, 

whole  legislative 

isiue  now  Is  not  the 
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body.     'Whether  a 
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China  and  Britain  Increase  the  Price  of 
Gol^ 

EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 


HON.  CLAIH  ENGLE 

OF  CALIF  3RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  E  EPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Jure  12.  1945 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  Calii  ornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Members  of  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  two  of  the  major 
countries  of  the  worlfl  have  recently  in- 
creased their  price  of  gold. 


On  March  28. 1945. 


price  of  gold  from  $:  0.000  to  $35,000  an 


oimce.    Last  week  T. 


eign  Minister,   announced   another   in- 


crease in  the  price  of 
$35,000  to  $40,000  an 


!hina  increased  the 


"V.  Soong,  the  For- 


gold  in  China  from 
3unce.    This  repre- 


sents the  second  in^'ease  In  2  months 
and  a  doubling  of  tJJie  price  of  gold  in 
China. 

Britain  just  increa^^ed  the  price  of  gold 
from  $33.60  to  $34  48,  an  increase  of  86 
cents.  The  new  pric(  applies  to  the  ster- 
ling area  and  will  piimarily  benefit  the 
gold  producers  in  Soqth  and  West  Africa. 
The  purpose  of  the  irirease  Is  to  lure  the 


gold  from  South  and 


British  treasury,  rati  er  than  let  it  come 
to  the  United  States.    Unless  the  in- 


West  Africa  to  the 


KeepOWl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or   TENJrtSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  a  serious  mistake  was  made 
in  the  House  last  week  when  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion was  reduced  50  percent.  I  believe 
the  need  of  this  agency  in  Europe  oday 
is  as  great  if  not  greater  than  during  the 
actual  fighting  of  the  war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  an  article  written 
by  Mr.  William  L.  Shirer.    This  column 
was  written  before  the  action  reducing 
the    appropriation    was    taken    by    the 
House,  but  It  states.  In  my  opini<5n,  a 
very  clear  case  for  OWL 
The  article  follows: 
Ignominious  defeat  has  at  last  silenced  the 
poisonous  voice  of  nazlsm  In  this  world,  but 
at  the  very  moment  of  our  great  victory  the 
voice  of  America  may  become  silenced,  too.  If 
the  Congress  falls  to  grasp  what  Is  at  stake. 
Washington  dispatches  last  week  told  of 
the  possibility  that  the  House  might  abolish 
the  appropriations  needed  by  the  Office  of 
War    Information    to    stay    In    business    for 
another  year.     This  Is  hardly  likely  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  war  has  still 
to  be  won.    But  the  Washington  correspond- 
ents report  strong  sentiment  In  Congress  to 
curtail    greatly    or   even    abolish   the    funds 
needed   by   the  OWI  to    operate   in   Europe 
and  other  areas  not  directly  connected  with 
the  Pacific  war. 

SILENCINC  void  or  AMERICA 

This  wovild  be  tantamount  to  silencing  the 
voice  of  America  over  most  of  the  globe. 
Maybe  that  Is  what  the  American  people 
want,  but  I  doubt  it,  for  then  the  voices  of 
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Russia,  of  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  of 
Prance  would  become  dominant  in  the  world. 
That  may  be  what  the  Congress  wants,  but 
I  doubt  that,  too. 

It  will  be  argued,  no  doubt,  that  the  voice 
of  America  was  heard  mainly  and  appropri- 
ately of  late  through  the  roar  of  her  guns 
and  her  bombs,  which  spoke  a  language  much 
more  articulate  than  that  of  mere  words. 
But  the  same  could  be  said  of  our  gallant 
allies.  Now,  with  the  guns  silent,  they  are 
substituting  words  and  pictures,  for  politics, 
which  for  the  last  6  years  has  been  conducted 
principally  by  the  waging  of  war,  will  now  be 
handled  by  other  means. 

The  Russians  understand  this  when  they 
reopen  movie  houses  throughout  the  vast 
part  of  Europe  which  their  armies  occupy 
and  show,  even  In  Berlin,  such  Soviet  films 
as  Lenin  In  1918,  Professor  Mamlock,  and 
Zoya.  They  understand  It  In  their  broad- 
casts, which  are  now  going  out  over  the  Berlin 
radio  and  other  captured  stations.  The  Brit- 
ish understand  It  by  holding  a  great  exhibi- 
tion In  France  to  show  the  glories  of  the 
British  Army  In  this  war.  They  show  they 
know  what  Is  at  stake  when  BBC  programs 
suddenly  come  over  the  air  from  German 
radio  stations  controlled  by  the  western 
Allies. 

TJNrrZD   STATES   MUST  TKLL  OWN   STOHY 

There  Is  what  we  might  call  a  Russian 
■tory  and  a  British  story  to  be  told  to  the 
of  thts  world,  and.  as  is  quite  natural 
1,  indeed,  proper,  they  will  be  told  from 
the  respective  viewpoints  of  the  two  nations 
and  the  two  peoples. 

I  believe  there  is  an  American  story  to  be 
told.  too.  I  know  it  will  not  be  told  by  our 
Russl&n  or  British  or  French  friends.  If  it  is 
told  at  all,  it  wUl  have  to  be  told  by  our- 
selves.   Tliat  is  what  is  at  stake. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  to  tell  it. 
And  there  are  undoubtedly  many  sincere  men 
in  Congress  who  believe  that  the  OWI  is  not 
the  one  to  tell  it.  In  fact,  they  would  like 
to  take  the  state  out  of  this  business  and 
hand  the  matter  over  entirely  to  private 
enterprise.  And  they  can  advance  many  good 
arguments  for  their  stand. 

But  before  we  abolish  the  OWI,  with  all 
Its  faults,  let  us  remember  that  our  British, 
French,  and  Russian  friends  will  be  telling 
their  story  in  the  years  to  come  almost  ex- 
cl\isively  through  state  agencies.  We  may 
not  like  it,  but  that's  the  way  it  will  be 
done.  And  Just  as  diplomacy,  as  one  means 
of  handling  foreign  affairs,  is  a  prerogative 
of  National  Government,  so  to  a  considerable 
extent  will  be  public  relations,  insofar  as 
they  have  to  do  with  furthering  foreign  policy 
and  making  the  voices  of  nations  heard 
around  this  world. 

PiUVATS    ENTIRPRISK    CAN    HELP 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
our  private  enterprise  to  help,  especially  in 
the  field  of  news  agencies  and  radio,  where 
American  talent  is  especially  great.  Cer- 
tainly no  American  wants  the  voice  of  his 
country  to  sound  stereotyped  or  echo  the 
dullness  of  Government  bureaucracy.  And 
obviously  there  are  many  voices  in  America, 
Including  that  of  the  party  out  of  power  and 
those  of  capital  and  labor  and  agriculture, 
which  are  not  always  In  harmony.  But,  above 
all  this,  there  is  a  synthesis  that  stands  for 
the  American  Nation  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  class,  party,  or  creed.  This 
is  what  we  must  give  voice  to.  And  it  Is  the 
burden  of  a  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment, it  seems  to  me.  to  take  a  responsible 
part  In  propagating  that  voice. 

The  war  taught  us  the  potential  power  of 
the  new  technique  of  propaganda  and  of  the 
special  role  of  the  radio  and  the  motion  pic- 
ture. But  the  media  are  not  the  only  things 
to  be  considered.  Much  will  depend  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  national  policies  and  the  ex- 
pertness  of  our  diplomacy. 

At  San  Francisco  we  learned  how  inept 
diplomacy   could    weaken    and   confuse    the 


voice  of  America  In  the  world.  This  great 
Republic,  which  still  holds  to  the  ideals  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  was  temporarily 
maneuvered  diplomatically  into  the  utterly 
false  position  of  seeming  to  champion  Argen- 
tine fascism  and  seeming  to  be  against  even- 
tual independence  for  the  dependent  peoples 
and  seeming  to  be  against  labor  l>eing  heard 
in  the  councUs  of  the  new  world  security 
organization.  Actually  nothing  was  further 
from  the  thoughts  of  those  who  in  the  Gov- 
ernment direct  the  present  course  of  the  Re- 
public. But  harm  was  done  to  oxir  prestige 
and  to  the  good  will  which  we  have  built  up 
in  the  world.  And  harm  was  done  to  the 
Allied  coalition  which  won  the  war  and  must, 
in  the  beginning,  at  least,  keep  the  peace. 

The  voice  of  America  faltered  not  because 
America  faltered  but  because  of  a  stirprlsing 
Ineptness  in  our  diplomacy  and  a  corresp)ond- 
ing  failure  to  realize  the  consequences  in 
terms  of  "public  relations." 

KAOIO'S    BOLE 

At  the  moment  radio  seems  destined  to 
play  an  important  role  in  peacetime  politics. 
Unfortunately  the  end  of  the  war  did  not 
bring  the  end  of  political  censorship  in 
Europe.  But  the  radio  will  go  over  the  beads 
of  the  censors.  The  crisis  over  Trieste  pro- 
vided an  example.  Allied-controlled  radio 
stations  in  Italy  gave  Field  Marshal  Alexan- 
der's side  of  the  controversy.  Yugoslav  sta- 
tions broadcast  Marshal  Tito's  position. 
There  was  censorship  on  both  sides.  But  the 
radio  seems  to  have  overcome  it  to  a  consid- 
erable extent. 

There  are  today  certain  countries  where 
the  facts  about  America,  its  immense  contri- 
bution to  the  war,  and  its  sacrifices  for  the 
peace  are  not  very  well  known  for  reasons 
which  we  need  not  go  into  here.  Some  in 
those  lands  think  that  we  ought  to  provide 
more  food  or  fuel  or  transport,  that  we  are 
waxing  fat  whUe  they  starve.  Some  think 
that  we  are  too  friendly  to  the  Fascists,  too 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  war  criminals,  or 
that  we  plan  to  turn  on  the  Russians  when 
the  Japanese  War  is  over,  and  so  on  ad 
absurdum. 

Chiefly  by  radio,  which  will  get  over  any 
local  restrictions  on  the  voice  of  America's 
being  heard,  we  can,  unless  Congress  decides 
otherwise,  do  a  great  deal  to  set  these  things 
and  many  others  straight  Immediately.  And 
through  the  turbulent  years  that  lie  jiist 
ahead  we  can.  if  we  are  not  blind,  do  a  great 
many  other  things  to  make  the  voice  of  this 
great  land  heard. 


Sgt.  John  A.  Dolnack  Receives  Citation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12. 1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sgt.  John 
A.  Dolnack,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  is  a 
graduate  of  Glassport  High  School  and 
he  is  one  of  the  most  admired  young  men 
in  my  home  community  of  Glassport,  Pa. 
He  entered  the  service  on  January  6, 
1942,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Headquar- 
ters Battery,  Twenty-second  Armored 
Division,  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  and 
he  went  overseas  with  the  Fourth  Ar- 
mored Division.  For  gallantry  displayed 
against  the  enemy  on  July  28,  1944,  near 
Coustances,  Prance,  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal.  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  citation  Ser- 
geant Dolnack  received: 


Headquarters,  Foxtrth  Armored  DmsiON. 

A  P  O.  254.  United  States  Armi/. 
The  Bronze  Star  Medal  is  awarded  to  Sgt. 
John  A.  Dolnack,  33.038,549.  Field  Artillery. 
Twenty-second  Armored  Field  ArtiUery  Bat- 
talion. United  States  Army,  for  meritorious 
service  in  connection  with  military  opera- 
tions against  an  armed  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  on  July  28.  1944.  near  Coustances. 
Prance.  Sergeant  Dolnack.  as  a  member  of 
the  liaison  section  between  bis  organization 
and  Combat  Command  "B."  continually  drove 
through  heavy  enemy  artillery  fire  and  mor- 
tar fire.  When  his  vehicle  was  disabled  by 
enemy  artillery  fire.  Sergeant  Dolnack,  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  personal  safe- 
ty, evacuated  it  to  a  place  of  comparative 
safety,  and  repaired  the  vehicle  suflBciently 
to  permit  Its  use  and  successfully  completed 
his  mission.  Sergeant  Dolnack 's  actions,  his 
courage,  devotion  to  duty,  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

Leslie  C.  Geobce. 
WOJG.  United  States  Army,  Assistant 
Adjutant.  Ttoenty -second  Armored 
Field  Artillery  Battalion. 


The  Vote  on  the  Poil-Tax  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12. 1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
in  the  House  yesterday  clearly  shows 
that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  member- 
ship are  in  favor  of  near-related  issues 
to  this  legislation. 

I  have  observed  that  some  of  the 
gentlemen  from  the  South  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  legislation  are  fearful 
as  to  what  may  happen  if  the  legisla- 
tion is  enacted.  I  candidly  believe  that  if 
the  people  in  those  States  that  have  not 
as  yet  repealed  the  poll  tax  would  treat 
the  colored  people  as  fairly  as  we  do  in 
the  North,  they  would  not  need  to  fear 
the  effect  of  the  colored  vote.  In  fact,  I 
sincerely  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the 
poll  tax  will  increase  the  Democratic 
vote  In  those  States. 

We  in  Chicago  and  most  cf  the  North- 
ern States,  due  to  the  recognition  that 
we  have  given  to  the  colored  people,  have 
been  obtaining  their  votes,  and  I  feel  that 
they  are  as  appreciative  and  show  the 
same  degree  of  reciprocity  as  any  other 
peoples.  Therefore,  I  have  signed  the 
petition  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  from  the  consideration  of 
the  poll-tax  bill  and  have  voted  for  its 
passage,  believing,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  that  its  enactment  is  not 
only  to  the  best  interest  of  oiir  colored 
citizenry  but  to  the  Nation. 

Everyone  who  has  read  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  colored  members  of  our 
armed  forces  cannot  help  but  admire 
their  patriotism,  devotion,  and  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  during  the  war. 
No  one  objected  to  their  service  or  induc- 
tion because  of  their  color,  and  there  is 
no  real  justification  why  they  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  and  being  taxed 
for  the  privilege  which  is  theirs  under 
the  Constitution. 
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Yes.  in  years  gone  by  I  have  observed 
some  gentlemen  opposing  legislation  on 
the  theory  that  it  might  be  detrimental 
to  their  respective  States,  but  time  h&s 
demonstrated  that  their  fears  were  un- 
warranted and  unjustified.  The  South, 
notwithstarding  some  legislation  which 
was  enacted  under  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  after  strong  opposition,  and 
which  has  proven  to  be  helpful  and  bene- 
ficial before  and  druing  this  war.  has 
enjoyed  and  is  at  present  enjoying  its 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  at 
the  Commencement  Exercises,  Albright 
College,  Reading,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  the 
address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey. 
delivered  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Albright  College,  Reading,  Pa., 
on  June  3.  1945: 

Plve  years  ago  there  was  peace  In  America. 
A  strange,  unnatural  peace  It  appears  In 
retrospect.  Then,  to  some,  the  road  of  peace 
we  traveled  seemed  to  lead  along  the  brink 
over  which  we  mvist  Inevitably  tumble  Into 
war.  There  were  others  who  took  counsel  of 
their  hopes  and  believed  that  in  some  way 
we  could  be  spared  the  fate  of  Europe.  In 
those  days  there  were  divisions  of  opinion. 
Sharp  and  honest  differences.  There  were 
those  who  insisted  5  years  ago  that  our  sur- 
vival as  a  Nation  might  well  depend  upon 
our  decision  to  arm  immediately.  There 
were  others  who  held  that  peace  for  America 
could  be  maintained  only  by  convincing  the 
world  that  we  had  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  means  of  threatening  anyone.  Pearl 
Harbor  suspended  these  arguments.  The 
danger  was  greater  during  those  summer 
days  of  5  years  ago.  because  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  giant  America  was  awake  and  wholly 
alive  to  perils  which  had  been  confronting 
her  for  many  many  months. 

Today  there  Is  war  In  America.  A  war  go- 
In,  through  its  fourth  year.  A  war  global  '.n 
extent.  The  greatest  war  of  our  time  or  any 
other  time.  One  of  our  enemies  has  seen 
destruction,  devastation,  defeat,  and  now  dis- 
integration. The  Germany  that  5  years  ago 
rolled  through  western  Europe  after  crush- 
ing Poland,  the  Germany  that  pushed  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  then  across  into  Africa, 
the  Germany  that  pushed  toward  Asia  for  a 
rendezvovio  with  the  Japanese  in  India,  has 
ceased  to  exist.  There  Is  no  Germany.  The 
Japan  which  3  years  ago  occupied  south- 
eastern Asia  and  threatened  a  Jimction  with 
Germany  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
la  being  driven  back  upon  her  Island  home- 
land and  the  China  coast.  American  naval 
power  dominates  the  waters  Japan  must  con- 
trol to  live.  The  surface  units  of  the  Japa- 
nese Fleet  live  only  by  stealth — the  tempo  of 
the  destruction  of  air  power  Is  Increasing  day 
by  day.  The  might  that  blew  the  cities  of 
Germany  into  formless  rubble  trained  by 
this  experience  moves  to  attack  the  less  sub- 
stantial cities  of  Japan.  Our  land  forces  have 
driven  the  Japanese  not  without  cost  from 
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inevitable  and  take  no  measures  to  meet  the 
problem  of  peace?  Before  war  came  there 
were  restrictions  on  what  we  could  do  prior 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Before  peace  comes 
again  we  must  win  the  Japanese  war,  but 
are  we  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  in- 
evitable In  the  pastw,ar  period?  Shall  we 
pass  through  a  period  when  we  hesitate  on 
the  threshold  of  peace  as  we  did  on  the 
threshold  of  war  before  Pearl  Harbor?  Can 
we  muster  the  same  unity,  display  the  same 
abilities,  and  work  as  hard  to  prepare  for 
the  problems  of  peace  as  we  did  to  solve 
the  problems  of  war  after  Pearl  Harbor? 
Will  there  be  a  day.  an  Incident,  or  a  series 
of  incidents  whlcji  will  hlgh-Ught  the  change 
from  war  to  peace  as  Pearl  Harbor  high- 
lighted the  change  from  peace  to  war? 

We  have  changfd  14.000,000  civilians  Into 
soldiers,  sailors,  or  marines.  Can  we  recon- 
vert these  men  and  women  back  Into  civil- 
ians? We  have  built  an  Army  and  a  Navy 
from  these  civilians.  We  have  supported  the 
war  through  those  civilians  remaining  out- 
side the  forces.  Can  we  reconstruct  our  ci- 
vilian life  reweaving  the  veterans  back  Into 
the  fabric?  These  are  problems  not  of  to- 
morrow but  of  today.  In  many  respects  of 
yesterday.  Have  we  solved  these  problems? 
Are  we  economically,  socially,  and  psycho- 
logically prepared  for  the  end  of  the  Japa- 
nese war'  The  answer  Is  obviously  that  wc 
cannot  be  while  we  are  still  pointed  toward 
the  defeat  of  Japan.  The  extent  to  which  we 
are  preparing  to  reintegrate  the  veterans  re- 
leased by  the  defeat  of  Germany  will  become 
apparent  in  the  months  ahead. 

It  oversimplifies  the  problem  to  consider  It 
as  having  two  main  factors — the  veteran  and 
the  Ifatlon— the  rest  of  us  symbolized  politi- 
cally by  the  Government.  Oversimplification  ' 
has  the  merit  of  recognizing  a  forest  without 
spending  time  counting  the  trees. 

Demobilization  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
will  return  to  civilian  life  thousands,  tens 
of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
then  millions  of  veterans.  Who  are  these 
veterans?  What  will  they  want?  What  will 
they  do  to  get  It?  With  few  exceptions  all 
veterans  5  years  ago  were  civilians.  This  they 
had  in  common  with  each  other,  this  they 
had  In  common  with  all  nonveterans — the 
rest  of  us — which  we  have  symbolized  as  the 
Nation.  It  Is  Inaccurate  to  say  they  are  a 
true  cross  section.  They  are  not.  Tbey  are 
young  in  age,  the  great  majority  In  their 
teens  and  In  their  twenties,  even  though 
2.000.000  are  over  30.  They  are  well  above 
the  average  In  physical  fitness,  because  se- 
lection Included  fitness  and  their  life  in  the 
forces  has  increased  their  physical  develop- 
ment. They  were  selected  after  elimination 
of  those  below  certain  standards  mentally 
and  emotionally.  They  were  selected  for 
service  when  others  of  their  age  group  were 
deferred  because  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  they  were  doing.  The  veteran  h&s 
served  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Some 
of  his  service  has  not  been  unpleasant  or 
dangerous,  much  of  It  has  been  most  unpleas- 
ant and  extremely  dangerous.  The  pay  of 
the  veteran  while  in  service  has  been  In  cash, 
in  food  and  clothing.  In  medical  care,  and  in 
shelter.  He  will  receive  some  of  his  pay  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  in  certain  benefits  pro- 
vided by  law.  All  of  these  may  add  up  to  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  pay  per  hour,  but  the 
veteran  will  naturally  think  of  his  pay  In 
terms  of  what  he  received  in  cash  each  month. 
As  he  compares  this  with  what  he  has  heard 
of  wartime  wages  he  feels  he  has  been  the 
object  of  discrimination.  Wherever  he  has 
served  he  has  been  required  to  work  without 
regard  to  hours  when  there  waa  work  to  be 
done.  He  has  heard  that  this  condition  did 
not  prevail  generally  on  the  home  front. 
Perhaps  the  information  he  has  received  has 
been  exaggerated.  Undoubtedly  the  excep- 
tional came  to  be  the  usual,  but  that  is  the 
way  he  heard  It. 

He  has  not  been  accustomed  to  quit  a  Job 
that  he  did  not  liice  or  when  he  did  not  ap- 


prove of  the  methods  employed  by  those  In 
charge.  Of  course,  he  was  In  the  Army  and 
this  is  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  the 
veterans  probably  did  fall  to  do  what  they 
were  supposed  to,  but  If  found  out  punish- 
ment followed.  The  veteran  probably  would 
be  the  first  to  demand  the  right  to  strike,  as 
a  matter  of  principle  in  civilian  life,  that  is 
one  of  the  things  he  was  fighting  for.  But 
he  has  great  difficulty  In  understanding  why 
other  citizens  should  exercise  that  right 
when  to  do  so  deprived  him  of  things  he  must 
have  to  prevent  his  death.  Again  he  heard 
the  unusual  but  all  news  Is  the  unusual. 
Regardless  of  how  It  happened,  these  are  fac- 
tors in  the  veteran's  attitude  toward  the 
rest  of  us. 

The  veteran  has  had  many  experiences 
which  make  him  believe  that  he  has  con- 
tributed more  to  his  country  tlian  the  rest 
of  us  during  the  past  6  years.  We  have 
most  properly  concurred  in  this  belief.  We 
told  him  when  he  left  that  he  was  perform- 
ing public  service  of  the  highest  order.  We 
assured  him  a  grateful  Nation  would  not 
forget.  We  have  translated  this  thought  Into 
law  in  numerous  acts  of  Congress.  The  press, 
the  radio,  and  the  public  platform  have  been 
vehicles  through  which  we  have  Informed  the 
serviceman  that  his  return  would  be  wel- 
comed. These  are  factors  which  will  affect 
the  attitude  of  the  veteran  as  we  readjust 
him  and  his  Nation. 

The  veteran  comes  home  to  a  world  that 
has  changed  In  many  respects  since  he  went 
away.  He  has  visualized  and  Idealized  a 
world  that  never  did  exist.  It  is  small  won- 
der that  he,  a  changed  person,  finds  when  he 
comes  home  a  changed  world  from  the  one 
he  has  built  In  his  dreams. 

What  does  the  veteran  want?  The  com- 
plete answer  can  be  had  only  from  each  of 
the  14,000,000  who  have  gone.  Of  certain 
things  we  may  be  reasonably  sure.  If  he  has 
suffered  wounds  or  Illnesses  that  handicap, 
the  veteran  will  want  all  measures  taken  to 
care  for  him  until  he  has  made  maximum 
recovery  together  with  training  that  will 
overcome  so  far  as  possible  the  unfavorable 
circumstances  under  which  he  must  compete 
with  his  fellows  in  making  a  living. 

If  he  has  suffered  no  Injtirles  of  any  kind, 
then  the  veteran  will  ask  only  a  chance  to 
make  up  for  the  years  he  has  lost  while  away. 
He  win  ask  the  chance  to  resume  his  educa- 
tion. Here  he  will  not  be  satisfied  to  be 
treated  as  a  boy  Just  graduated  from  high 
school  He  Is  an  adult.  He  has  learned  many 
things  In  life's  hard  school.  He  is  alive  be- 
cause he  had  the  capacity  to  learn,  and  learn 
quickly.  He  will  demand  the  right  to  con- 
tinue his  education  from  the  point  where 
his  general  all-around  training  places  him. 
He  will  not  be  content  to  be  restricted  by 
formal  prerequisites  and  other  means  taken 
in  other  times  to  Insure  orderly  administra- 
tion within  colleges  and  other  Institutions 
of  education.  He  will  demand  things  to  learn 
that  he  feels  are  worth  learning. 

The  veteran  wants  a  chance  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing so  that  he  can  support  the  family  he 
has,  or  the  reasonable  hope  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  maintain  the  family  he  hopes  to 
build.  This  chance  may  be  In  a  business  of 
his  own.  It  may  be  a  farm.  It  may  be  a  Job. 
The  great  majority  of  veterans  will  not  ex- 
pect these  privileges  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  us.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will 
view  with  Jaundiced  eyes  the  perpetuation  of 
rules  made  for  normal  times  and  normal  cir- 
cumstances, e8p>eclally  if  this  procedure  sus- 
tains the  nonveteran  In  war-gained  ad- 
vantages. The  veteran  wants  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  a  participating  stockholder  In 
the  American  life  which  evolves  after  this 
war.  He  will  not  be  content  to  take  only 
the  left-over  Jobs,  or  be  eligible  solely  for 
the  subordinate  places,  whether  they  be  in 
college  life,  the  church,  political  parties,  or 
veterans'  organizations.  He  wants  to  be  a 
workman  in  building  the  tomorrow  of  Amer- 
ica, but  he  believes  he  has  taken  a  worth- 


while role  in  the  most  signifleant  events  of 
the  last  5  years  and  is  qualified  by  this  ex- 
perience to  be  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
future 

This  generation  of  our  youth  has  made  a 
large  payment  to  Insure  the  survival  of  Amer- 
ica The  victory  over  Germany  a  few  weeks 
ago  gave  deep  satisfaction  and  a  measure  of 
relief  to  us.  Germany  was  a  formidable 
enemy.  What  was  Germany,  has  lost  Its 
power  as  an  aggressor.  The  men  who  landed 
in  Normandy,  the  men  who  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  the  men  now  m  Germany  know  how  Ger- 
many was  defeated.  They  know  what  It  cost. 
They  did  their  duty;  some  gave  their  lives,  all 
offered  them.  Is  tt  unreasonable  for  them 
to  want  the  rest  of  us  to  keep  America  strong 
so  that  the  younger  brothers,  the  sons,  or 
grandsons  of  these  veterans  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  another  war  unprepared? 
Not  only  to  enter  it  unprepared  but  to  be 
compelled  to  overcome  defeat  and  save  the 
war  even  before  they  can  hope  to  win  it. 
Even  now  one  hears  voices  abroad  In  the 
land  crying  that  a  year  Is  too  much  to  ask 
from  a  young  man  for  national  security,  espe- 
cially if  it  delays  his  college  plans  or,  per- 
chance. Interferes  with  other  plans.  How  will 
a  veteran,  who  has  given  2,  3,  4,  or  5  years, 
with  perhaps  a  leg,  an  arm,  or  an  eye,  feel  to- 
ward those  who  are  so  careful  of  other  boys' 
time?  Was  the  Nation  worth  a  veteran's  life? 
Ai'e  the  years  of  others  In  the  futiu-e  more 
valuable?  The  veteran  invested  much  to  save 
America.  He  has  a  right  to  want  his  Invest- 
ment protected. 

The  extent  to  which  the  veteran  will  secure 
his  wants  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  the 
wanted  things  exist,  and,  if  so,  how"toany  of 
the  rest  of  us  are  competitors  for  the  same 
things.  What  do  the  rest  of  us  want?  We 
want  our  veterans  home  at  the  earliest  time. 
You  want  your  boys  home:  I  want  my  boys 
home.  We  both  want  the  boys  of  our  friends 
home.  We  want  all  American  boys  home. 
The  want  Is  general,  and  it  Is  specific  in  our 
family  and  among  our  friends.  Is  It  a  spe- 
cific want  If  some  veteran,  any  veteran  out- 
side our  family  and  friend  group,  comes  back 
to  compete  with  us  for  our  Job?  Perhaps  to 
take  our  Job?  Yes;  we  want  our  sons  to  come 
home,  to  come  Into  our  business,  to  learn  to 
run  It  as  we  believe  it  should  be  run,  so  our 
business  can  go  on  when  we  are  dead  or  tired. 
Go  on  running  It  In  the  way  we  conceived  It, 
and  thtis  give  us  a  claim  to  Immortality.  Per- 
haps others  of  us  may  have  plans  for  our  sons 
to  go  to  college  to  be  what  we  have  hoped  for 
years  they  would  become — a  lawj'er,  a  teacher. 
a  doctor,  a  preacher,  or  a  college  president? 
Are  we  prepared  to  change  our  wants  when 
our  sons  have  seen  different  visions  of  their 
life's  work  since  they  have  been  away?  We 
want  them  bsu;k  in  our  colleges.  Is  it  to  take 
our  courses?  Or  will  they  have  some  voice, 
not  only  in  what  they  take  but  what  Is  taught 
and  how  It  Is  taught?  Do  we  want  them  back 
if  we  must  teach  other  things  and  all  things 
differently? 

The  war  expanded  Industries,  the  war 
changed  Industries.  Many  new  workers  came 
into  the  field.  Many  new  methods  have 
come.  Do  the  rest  of  us  want  the  veteran  to 
come  back  and  Join  this  competition  for  Jobs 
at  the  point  where  he  entered  it  1  year,  3 
years  ago?  Must  be  run  all  of  the  race  he 
missed  because  he  went  to  war?  Do  we  want 
to  pay  him  for  his  service  to  the  Nation  by 
graciously  permitting  him  to  take  the  Jobs 
we  do  not  want? 

How  can  we  make  the  America  of  tomorrow 
the  product  of  the  efforts  of  the  veteran  and 
the  rest  of  us?  It  is  clear  that  the  veteran 
cannot  have  all  that  some  of  the  veterans 
may  expect.  It  is  Just  as  evident  that  the 
rest  of  us  cannot  hold  in  perpetuity  the  max- 
imum gains  we  made  while  the  veterans  were 
pone.  The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  as 
always  In  compromise.  The  basis  of  this 
compromise  must  rest  in  a  realization  that 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  fabric  we 
weave  is  not  a  direct  continuation  of  our 


prewar  experience  or  of  our  war  experience. 
It  will  not  be  Just  a  matter  of  a  veteran  com- 
ing back  to  what  he  was  when  he  left.  It 
will  not  be  a  situation  where  the  rest  of  us 
carry  on  as  we  have,  permitting  the  veteran 
to  help  as  we  need  him.  It  will  be  another 
pattern  woven  from  citizens  who  went  to 
war  and  those  who  did  not.  In  this  pattern 
we  must  recognize  the  basic  American  right 
of  equality  of  opportunity  for  all.  Some  way 
must  be  found  which  will  permit  the  veteran 
to  compete,  with  hope  of  success,  for  the 
places  in  the  postwar  world.  If  there  are 
Jobs  for  all.  he  should  have  one.  If  there 
are  not  enough  Jobs  for  everjrone,  he  cannot 
be  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete  by 
rules  made  for  normal  peacetimes  or  by 
credits  earned  by  others  during  the  years  he 
fought  to  protect  all  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Equality  of  opporttmlty  does  not  mean  a 
guardianship  of  the  veteran  by  national. 
State,  or  local  agencies.  It  means  that  the 
veteran  released  from  his  service  finds  in- 
formation when  he  seeks  and  advice  when  ho 
asks.  It  means  that  he  is  treated  as  an  adult. 
It  means  that  he  is  not  considered  a  problem 
or  a  case.  Equality  of  opportunity  will  In- 
sure the  veteran  the  right  to  graduate  from 
college  when  he  possesses  the  knowledge  and 
reaches  the  stage  of  development  normally 
associated  with  college  graduation.  He  is  the 
product  of  an  unusual  time.  When  he  is 
eligible  for  graduation  must  be  determined 
by  other  methods  than  the  normal  ones. 
Let  no  one  fear  that  I  assatjlt  the  citadel  at 
academic  standards:  far  from  it.  but  we 
deal  with  men  who  know  more  about  many 
things  than  can  be  known  in  normal  times. 
Look  well  that  you  equate  all  that  he  knows 
in  your  determinations.  It  will  take  more 
work,  it  wUl  take  thought,  but  colleges  have 
a  very  grave  responsibility  in  reweaving  the 
pattern  of  the  veteran  and  the  rest  of  us.  To 
use  a  catalog  even  of  last  year  would  not  be 
vmllke  traveling  on  last  year's  timetable. 
Colleges  are  Ideal  places  for  readjustment,  for 
orientation  In  the  transition  from  military  to 
civilian.  Perhaps.  It  is  better  to  say  they 
should  be.  They  will  be  If  they  have  the 
flexibility  to  understand  the  veteran  and  to 
challenge  him  with  the  belief  that  here  in 
college  there  Is  knowledge  worth  seeking. 

To  all  veterans  must  go  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. This  means  special  treatment  for 
those  whose  bodies  and  minds  bear  the  scars 
of  war.  They  are  entitled  to  the  best  the 
Nation  can  give  In  treatment.  They  must 
be  rehabilitated  to  the  greatest  possible  de- 
gree. They  must  be  trained  if  nt  all  possible 
to  regain  economic  independence.  The  right 
to  be  able  to  work  for  one's  living  is  a  preciotis 
possession.  None  of  this  we  give  to  the  hand- 
icapped veteran,  we  only  repay  in  part  what 
he  has  already  given  to  us. 

Our  veterans  have  at  times  during  the  war 
felt  misgivings  about  the  unity  of  our  home 
front.  We  owe  it  to  them  to  maintain  otu* 
Nation  so  that  It  shall  be  respected  abroad 
and  by  the  same  token  to  set  otu-  bouse  in 
order  at  home.  We  dare  not  see  our  land 
retarded  by  the  pushings  and  pullings  at 
groups  within.  Our  dead,  our  wounded,  our 
veterans  deserve  something  better  than  that 
for  the  service  they  have  given. 

Each  of  us,  the  veteran,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  us  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  give  In  (>eac« 
the  same  quality  of  service  to  the  Nation  as 
we  have  in  war.  The  necessity  for  coopera- 
tion between  groups  will  be  as  great  In  peace 
as  In  war.  The  urge  to  cooperate  will  be 
less,  so  the  dllBculties  of  accomplishment 
will  be  greater.  No  matter  what  the  initial 
objective  of  management,  of  labcv,  of  farm- 
ers, of  veterans,  or  of  nonveterans  may  be, 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  each  and  of  all 
must  be  American  objectives.  When  these 
objectives  have  been  accepted  as  the  pcJtctee 
of  vu  all.  then  we  must  guMe  our  Nation  tux 
its  course  with  lntelllc«nc«  aud  afclU  that 
each  veteran  may  be  forever  pro«d  tliat  be 
fought  that  thU  Nation  aUtlM  •unrtre. 
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HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NZW   TOEK 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  ex- 
tend in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
colloquy  between  Bob  Evans,  distin- 
giiished  CBS  news  analyst,  and  myself 
over  Station  WFBL.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
Friday  evening.  June  9.  1945: 

Mr.  Evans.  Yea;  CongreMin»n  Hall,  who 
reprcMnU  Broome.  Chenango,  and  Madlaon 
Counties,  ia  our  guest  again  tonight,  and  he 
te  lolng  to  talk  about  the  Bretton  Woods 
praposais. 

CumiwaiiiHii  Hall.  I  am.  Bob.  I  know  that 
Bretton  Wooda  atUI  remains  an  unKr.own 
quantity  to  many  people.  Talk  about  an 
international  bank  and  stabilized  money 
throughout  the  world  may  sound  to  some 
like  higher  mathematics,  or  a  problem  right 
out  of  the  fourth  dimension.  It  Isn't  as 
simple  as  A  B  C.  and  tonight  I'm  going  to  try 
to  show  how  simple  ths  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posals are  basically. 

Mr.  Evans.  All  right.  Ed. 
Now   here   Is  Congressman    Eewin   Arthu« 
Hall  on  Bretton  Woods. 

Congressman  Hall.  Bob.  yesterday  the 
Bmm*  oC  Representatives  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  adopt  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals 
for  an  Interna  iional  bank  and  the  set-up  of 
a  monetary  system  which  will  enable  the 
natlotis  of  the  world  to  exchange  goods  and 
services  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Evans.  An  overwhelming  vote  was 
right.  Ed.  It  was  top-heavy,  and  It  surprised 
me  when  it  did  carry  by  such  a  icp-sided 
margin.    The  s:;ore  was  345  to  18. 

Congressman  Hall.  It  was.  Bob.  And  It 
was  my  decision  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  American  people  would 
never  have  acc«-pted  this  point  of  view.  At 
the  close  oi  lh«  First  World  War  the  forces 
drawing  this  country  into  Its  shell  were  at 
work.  We  turned  our  backs  on  any  kind 
of  traffic  with  our  neighbors,  erected  high 
trade  barriers.  Lsolated  ourselves,  and  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  anybody  across 
the  seas. 

Mr.  BvANs.  The  robot  bomb  wasnt  In- 
Tented  then. 

Congressman  Hall.  It  waant.  Bob.  And 
as  we  were  dcing  this,  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  tried  a  semblance  of  fraterniza- 
tion through  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
World  Court.  Th*^  worked  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, however,  becatue  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good  on  earth  was  not  present  at 
the  council  Uble.  The  United  States  was 
busy  promotlnit  a  high  standard  of  living 
within  her  own  borders,  but  she  wouldn't 
let  anybody  else  play. 

Mr.  BvANt.  In  short,  we  developed  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  in  the  world  after  the 
last  war.  Just  about  every  family  In  the 
country,  it  seen^ed.  could  buy  a  car.  build  a 
home,  live  a  bountiful  life.  And  none  of  ui 
could  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Congressman  Hall.  It  wm  a  wonderful 
altustion  for  the  United  States  And  It 
would  hnve  been  even  better  had  the  boom 
lasted.  But  by  the  early  1930s  the  bottom 
bad  dropped  out.  the  high  standard  of  living 
took  a  nose-dlv«.  and  the  country  found  Iteelf 
in  the  midst  of  a  depression. 

Mr   BvANS.  A  depreMlon  that  lasted  pretty 
well  into  the  late  thirties. 
'     Congressman  Hall    Bob,  1  am  not  enoucb 
of  an  economtcii  student  to  say  tliat  because 
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Congressman  Hall.  Yes;  and  I  believe  the 
establishment  of  a  world  bank,  operating  in 
principle  Just  as  any  American  bank  does, 
will  pave  the  way  to  world  economic  security. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  people  of  India,  of 
Brazil,  of  Ch'na.  of  Canada,  or  of  any  other 
nation,  be  able  to  buy  American  clothing, 
automobiles,  radios,  and  food.  If  we  ever  get 
a  surplus  of  that  again.  I  believe  they  will 
welcome  the  chance.  I  think  we  will  all  be 
glad  when  they  do  so. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  not  only  to  buy  autos  and 
radios  and  clothing.  But  to  buy  the  scores 
of  new  devices  v.hlch  have  tjecn  Invented  as 
a  result  of  this  war.  Devices  which  will  raise 
our  standard  of  living  to  heights  never  before 
attained. 

Congressman  Ru-l.  That's  right.  Bob. 
When  people  are  at  work,  they  are  at  peace. 
What  other  nations  hnve  needed  for  years  is 
the  power  of  a  fair  rate  of  exchange  so  that 
they  can  provide  the  means  to  get  to  work. 
With  the  adoption  of  Bretton  Woods  policies, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  In  the  nations  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  this  terrible  war. 

Mr.  Evans.  And  the  others  which  have  not 
suffered  by  destruction,  but  which  have  fewer 
Important  industries  and  buildings  will  be 
afforded  the  chance  for  real  development. 

Cong'-essman  Hall.  Bob,  I  confess  I  ap- 
proached this  question  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling because  It  is  of  such  great  magnitude. 
I  am  not  too  optimistic  at  this  point  about 
many  phases  of  the  fund.  I  believe  there  Is 
possibility  for  exploitation  and  deception. 
Countless  questions  must  be  ironed  out.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  a  smoothly  work- 
ing financial  machinery  is  finally  developed. 
Mr.  Evans.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  our 
only  alternative  Is  a  return  to  our  Isolatlon- 
i.'^m  which  followed  the  last  war,  and  in  that 
way,  when  the  world's  economic  system 
breaks  down,  as  It  did  the  last  time,  and  as 
it  will  all  over  again,  well,  we  can  accept  the 
fact  that  World  War  ni  is  In  the  Immediate 
offlng. 

Congressman  Hall.  And  so  It  Is  our  duty 
to  press  forward  to  peace.  It  Is  the  greatest 
desire  of  mankind  today.  No  other  con- 
sideration will  matter  if  we  can  be  saved  from 
another  dreadful  conflict  such  as  the  one  we 
are  now  going  through.  If  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  constitute  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  permanent  peace,  as  I  feel  they 
do,  I  am  In  favor  of  them.  If  they  will  bring 
about  a  common  basis  to  cure  financial  Ills, 
to  assist  development  of  all  countries,  to 
promote  peace  through  sound,  secure  ex- 
change. I  am  In  favor  of  them.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  led  to  believe  that  this  objec- 
tive will  be  reached  by  the  creation  of  this 
bank  and  the  fund.  I  sincerely  hope  for  the 
good  of  all  the  world,  such  a  happy  view  will 
be  realized, 

Mr.  Evans.  And  we  all  can  say,  "Amen"'  to 
that.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Edwin 
ARTRtJB  Hall. 


Resolution  Againit  Further  Decrease! 
in  Existinf  Tariff  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAasACHusrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVB8 

Tuesday,  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Conoris- 
8I0NAL  Record,  I  wish  to  Include  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  May 
28  and  June  4,  respectively.  This  reso- 
lution urges  that  no  further  decreases  be 
made  in  existing  tariff  rates,  and  believes 
if  H.  R.  3240  is  enacted  into  law  it  will 
adversely  affect  the  textile  industry  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  resolution  follow?: 
Resolution  apprising  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  further  decreases  in 
existing  tariff  rates,  if  made  by  him  under 
authority  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  may  adversely  affect  the  textile 
Industry  in  Massachusetts 

Whereas  there  ia  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  bill,  printed  as 
H.  R.  3240.  which  in  pari  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  th«  making  of  proclamntlons  by  him  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  existing  tariff  rates; 
and 

Whereas  while  It  is  recognized  and  agreed 
that  the  basic  principle  in  .-olved  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  a  nectssary  part  in  the 
work  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  world  peace,  yet  any  further  decreasing  of 
existing  tariff  rates  by  th'i  President  under 
such  extended  authority,  tf  said  bill  is  en- 
acted into  law,  may  result  in  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  the  textllt  industry  in  Bdas- 
sachusetts:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  general  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts hereby  respectfully  apprises  the 
President  of  such  result  8  5  that  he  may  be 
guided  thereby  in  acting  under  the  authority 
aforesaid  In  the  matter  ol  tariff  rates;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  iitate  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  Unit«>d  States  ard  to 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  May 
28.  1945. 

Lawetnce  I:.  Grovb,  Clerk.  ' 
In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  June 
4.  1945. 

iRviNc  N.  Hatden,  Clerk. 


Soviet  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  RIMARKS 

o» 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  11.  1945 

Mr,  SABATH,  Mr,  Speaker,  due  to 
my  recent  illness.  I  have  necessarily  de- 
layed inserting  In  the  Ricdrd  an  inter- 
esting radiocast  made  Aprl  29,  1945.  by 
one  of  the  most  independeni ,  penetrating, 
and  keen  observers  of  world  affairs  and 
trends.  Prof,  Raymond  Mo  ey.  first  con- 
fidant and  adviser  of  the  late  beloved 
President  Roosevelt. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  Mr.  Moley's 
sagacious  expose  of  the  fallacy  of  tho.se 
who.  unfortunately,  continue  to  write 
unwarruntPd,  irrespon.slbU  conclusions 
that  would  better  be  left  ursald.  because 
they  produce  friction  amorg  Allied  Na- 
tions, including  Prance  an<l  Yugoslavia, 
all  of  which  have  sufferec  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives  In  effecting  a  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Fascist  beast.  I'hese  contin- 
ual sniplngs  and  misrepresontatlons  are 
seized  by  the  Fascist- inspired  press  to 
make  sensational  headlines  and  by  ama- 
teur radiocasters  who  havj  no  factual 


recitals  for  their  listeners,  thus  actually 
endangering  friendly  relations  among  the 
nations  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
a  plan  to  evolve  and  maintain  world  peace 
and  tranquillity: 

I  should  like  to  underline  the  fact  that 
I  am  not  making  this  broadcast  from  San 
Francisco.  There  are  good  reasons  for  com- 
mentators to  be  In  San  Francisco,  and  there 
are  many  excellent  commentators  there. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  could  be 
gained  In  perspective  from  New  York— 3.000 
miles  away. 

The  point  I  mike  Is  well  Illustrated  by 
the  excitement  lasr  night  over  the  premature 
report  of  a  German  surrender,  when  thou- 
sands of  people  celebrated  the  supposed  news. 
The  hunt  for  news  at  a  large  conference  is 
highly  competitive.  There  is  limited  game 
and  many  hunters — a  thousand  reportei^  for 
every  bit  of  news. 

In  San  Francisco  n  Senator  apparently 
talked  too  much  last  night,  which  is  not  un- 
usual for  a  Senator.  But  It  is  also  clear 
that  there  was  hasty  and  clumsy  handling  of 
the  Senator's  comment  by  the  press. 

President  Truman's  handling  of  the  report 
was  superb.  He  didn't  handle  It  through  a 
press  representative.  He  didn't  laugh  It  off. 
He  didn't  blame  the  press.  He  was  direct 
and  to  the  point.  Yes.  he  heard  It.  Yes,  he 
called  Elsenhower.  It  is  not  tine.  That  Is 
all.  That  is  a  magnificent  example  of  prompt 
and  clear  dealing  with  the  public.  His 
stature  as  President  continues  to  grow. 

In  the  excited  atmosphere  of  a  conference, 
trifles  light  as  air  become  confirmations 
strong  as  Holy  Writ.  A  small  argument  in 
a  little  room  sounds  louder  than  a  big  battle 
in  the  open.  When  news  is  scarce.  It  must 
be  multiplied  like  the  loaves  and  fishes  In 
the  desert. 

Let's  keep  this  In  mind  when  we  hear 
things  about  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  in  San  Francl?co. 

Those  reported  disagreements,  heard  from 
this  spot  between  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
Elbe  River  in  Germany,  seemed  pretty  small 
this  week.  To  the  West  In  San  Francisco 
excited  over-aged  men  were  quarreling  about 
seats  in  an  unborn  League  of  Nations.  But 
in  the  other  direction,  on  the  Elbe  River, 
boys  from  Russia  and  America  were  finishing 
a  job  without  which  there  could  be  no  League 
of  Nations 

Look  once  more,  Americans,  at  the  pictures 
of  those  boys  in  your  Saturday  and  Sunday 
papers.  There  Is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
What  do  Tovarlch  Joe  and  his  buddy  Ivan 
care  about  who  presides  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  In  San  Francisco?  They 
know  that  on  last  Wednesday  they  met  some 
great  guys  on  the  Elbe — clean,  strapping  fel- 
lows who  had  licked  the  greatest  army  on 
earth  all  the  way  from  Stalingrad  and  all 
the  way  from  Normandy,  In  Heaven's  name, 
Americans,  let's  listen  to  those  boys,  and 
meanwhile,  take  our  diplomats  with  a  grain 
of  salt 

Now  let's  have  a  little  quiet  common  sense 
about  Russia,  In  some  quarters  in  this  coun- 
try questions  have  been  raised  about  the  good 
faith  of  our  ally.  In  turn,  let  us  examine 
the  reliability  of  some  American  Russian- 
haters  who  have  been  writing  and  talking 
about  Ruasia  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  1938  I  heard  these  gentlemen  say  that 
Ruasia  would  Join  Hitler  In  an  stuck  upon 
western  civilisation.  Instead  of  that,  Russia 
and  Germany  went  to  war. 

In  1S40  I  heard  an  otherwise  important 
critic  of  Russia  say  that  Germany  could  con- 
quer Russia  with  10  divisions,  Russia  has 
destroyed  almost  200  German  divisions. 

In  1941.  after  Germany  attacked  Russia. 
we  were  told  In  print  over  and  over  ttiat 
Ruula  could  not  last  3  months. 

In  1942  our  Russlan-hateis  said  Stalin 
wotild  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany. 
Tell  that  to  Oerman  (ugltlvee. 


In  1943  we  were  told  that  Russia  would 
stop  at  the  Russian  borders.  Tell  that  to 
the  boys  on  the  Elbe. 

In  1944  we  were  told  that  Russia  would 
stop  at  Warsaw.    That's  another  one. 

In  1945 — 3  weeks  ago — we  were  told  that 
Russia  would  stop  at  the  Oder  and  make 
us  shed  our  blood  at  Berlin. 

A  few  days  later  we  were  told  that  Ruma 
wouldn't  let  us  take  Berlin.  She  wanted 
that  glory  for  herself. 

Now  these   two  stories  are  contradictory 
But  they  both  must  sound  strange  to  Aratri- 
cans  whose  sons  m*ght  have  died  in  Berttn, 
and  to  Russians,  whose  sons  did  die  in  Ber- 
lin. 

We  were  also  told  that  Russia  would  permit 
no  fraternlelng  with  Americans  at  the  Elbe, 
Look  St  those  pictures  again. 

They  tell  us  now  that  Russia  tTlll  not  nelp 
MB  beat  Japan.    Walt  a  while  and  see. 

All  of  these  charges  prove  a  case — not 
against  Russia,  but  against  the  Russia-haters. 

:Jow  let's  try  and  see  Rubsla's  position  in 
this  peace-making  business, 

Russian  suspicion  of  the  western  powers 
Is  very  real  and  very  deep.  She  remembers 
that  twice  in  3  years,  there  was  created  in 
eastern  Europe  a  series  of  small  states  whose 
bitter  anti-Russian  sentiments  were  counted 
on  to  shut  Russia  permanently  out  of  Euro- 
pean affairs.  Germany  did  this  In  1917  In 
the  enforced  Peace  of  Brest  Lltovsk.  Ger- 
many, In  that  so-called  peace  severed  from 
Russia,  as  Churchill  said,  "by  a  great  saber 
stroke  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  Sfa" 
all  that  Russia  had  acquired  in  300  jrears.  A 
dozen  German-controlled  nations  were  set 
up  to  wall  In  forever  the  remains  of  the 
Russian  Nation, 

After  Germany's  defeat  in  1918,  the  process 
of  walling  in  Russia  began  again— this  time 
by  Clemeuceau  and  Lloyd  George  with  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  United  States.  We  par- 
ticipated with  our  allies,  including  Japan, 
in  an  attempted  invasion  of  Russia,  hoping 
by  Intervention  to  change  her  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  the  new  states  that  we 
set  up  celebrated  their  freedom  by  attacks 
on  Russia,  shearing  off  still  more  of  her 
legitimate  territory.  And  the  United  States 
capped  it  aU  by  refusing  to  recognize  Ruasia 
for  more  than  15  years.  This  is  a  record 
that  we  would  all  like  to  forget. 

Russia  is  determined  never  again  to  have 
a  cordon  sanltalre  of  unfriendly  nations  on 
her  western  borders.  In  their  simple,  real- 
istic way.  Russians  believe  that  the  alter- 
native to  a  cordon  of  unfriendly  nations  Is 
a  cordon  of  friendly  nations.  Would  we  en- 
Joy  a  concerted  move  by  foreign  powers  to 
set  up  governments  unfriendly  to  us  in 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba?  President  Mon- 
roe answered  that. 

In  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  the^ 
ulternative  is  not  democratic  versus  undemo- 
cratic governments.  Those  countries  haft 
never  had  real  democratic  governmenu.  For 
the  time  beln|.  it  is  either  governmenu  that 
hate  Russia  or  governmenu  that  do  not  hau 
Russia,  and  Rtusla  Is  determined  that  her 
neighbors  shall  not  hate  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  truly  democratic 
Caechoslovakta  has  welcomed  a  treaty  with 
Russia.  This  Is  a  test  by  a  highly  civillaed 
government  on  the  spot.  The  Cnecha  were 
sold  down  the  river  at  Munich.  This  time 
they  voluntarily  choose  to  trust  Russia  in- 
stead. 

The  test  of  Russia  cannot  and  must  not  be 
on  the  special  case  of  Poland  alone.  The  teat 
will  be  what  Russia  does  with  Germany  and 
«hat  Ruasia  has  already  done  m  Austria, 

We  have  the  answer  on  Austria  today,  and 
It  Is  a  good  answer,  Moscow  has  annouuoed 
that  a  new  Austrian  Government  has  teen 
set  up  In  Vienna.  The  heed  ol  that  Ouvern- 
ment  is  Dr.  Karl  Renner,  a  former  prime  min- 
ister of  the  Republic  of  Austria,  n  leader  of 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


th«  8ocl*l-D«mo«:r»tlc  Ptrty  and  a  man  fator- 
•bijr  known  in  nil  frt<»dom.lov»n«  clrclit  of 
lurop*.  Ma  la  (toaltiTtly  not  a  Communlat. 
Tha  aaeoDd  man  In  tha  naw  Auatrlan  Oov* 
•nuaaat  la  a  Chrlattan  Boclaliat.  a  fallow 
mamhar  o(  tha  catholic  Party  with  Dollfuaa 
and  ni  hMthlllll  Hitlar  kUlad  Doliruu  and 
avnt  8^t»0llAlt|  to  a  concentration  camp. 
Hia  daatb  waa  rtportad  racantlj. 

Tha  third  man  In  tha  naw  AvutrJan  Oct- 
arnmrnt  la  a  Communlat. 

ThU  la  a  raprraentativa  govarnmant.  It  la 
not  communlat  And  it  la  not  a  puppet  gov- 
•nUMnt.  Or  Rennar  baa  naver  b«an  a  pup> 
pat  for  anyone. 

Thla  indication  of  Ruaalan  Intentions  la 
wholly  reaaaurlt.g.  We  could  not  have  done 
better  ouraeUea 

Now.  in  the  name  of  common  aenae.  Is  there 
any  evidence  that  Rusala  wanU  to  make 
trouble  for  us?  In  the  firat  place,  the  Rxu- 
aUn  Bear  needs  time  to  lick  her  wcunda 
which  are  deep  and  painful.  In  this  moat 
coatly  of  all  our  wars.  Russia  a  year  ago  ad- 
mitted 4.500,000  mUltary  deaths.  There  must 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  more  now.  If  we 
add  to  that,  civilian  casualties  of  all  sorts, 
we  aee  that  her  loas  has  been  from  ten  to 
twelve  mllllou. 

In  the  next  place,  Russia  needs  money  and 
credit  from  us  for  yeara  to  come.  Her  prob- 
lem of  reconstiuctlon  is  Immense.  It  will 
taXe  10  years  to  complete  that.  Whatever 
we  contribute  will  not  only  profit  us  but 
cement  a  lasting  friendship.  Russia  likes  our 
stuff,  from  our  Jeepa  to  our  refrigerators. 
She  admires  our  Industry  and  thoee  who 
direct  It. 

Finally,  there  is  a  basis  of  friendship  be- 
tween us  and  Russia,  not  only  in  history  but 
In  geography.  Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  have  the  least 
reason  to  attack  each  other  for  reasons  of 
national  gain.  We  are  a  sea  pxjwer.  Russia 
Is  a  land  power.  Our  spheres  of  Influence 
are  nowhere  in  conflict  We  both  have  oil, 
coal,  iron,  gold,  and  wheat. 

Theae  are  the  basic  and  material  grounds 
of  friendship.  Our  cultural  and  political 
bonda  wUl  grow  with  the  years. 

I  certainly  have  never,  in  all  my  life,  had 
any  preference  for  communism.  I  have  op- 
posed even  the  slightest  subversive  Commu- 
nist propaganda  here  with  everything  that 
1  could  muster.  But  as  an  American  I  be- 
lieve that  Russian  preference  for  communism 
la  her  business.  Constitutional  democracy  Is 
our  business.  But  world  security  Is  every- 
body's business.  And  that  is  the  business 
at  hand.  Let's  get  on  with  It  and  stop  look- 
ing under  the  bed. 

Tonight  Europe  Is  face  to  face  with  the 
atupendous  fact  of  German  defeat.  Legal 
surrender  will  merely  signalize  the  practical 
fact.  Our  own  reception  of  this  fact  Is  tam- 
pered by  our  awarene55s  of  our  unfinished  Job 
In  Japan  But  to  most  of  Europe  this  Is  the 
end  And  Europe,  like  a  man  emerging  from 
long  darkness,  is  only  slowly  comprehending 
the  light.  Words  fall  them.  Their  emotions 
choke  their  speech.  Their  hearts  outrxm 
their  mlnda. 

Think  and  feel.  AmerlcarM,  what  this 
means  to  Europe.  Sixty-eight  bitter  months 
ago  it  heard  the  screaming  voice  of  Hitler 
announce  the  entrance  of  the  heathen  gods 
of  murder,  terror,  and  alavery.  The  thvmder 
of  armlea  ahook  the  continent.  Small  na- 
tions were  trampled  under  foot.  As  months 
mounted  Into  years.  It  seemed  that  no  human 
life  could  endure.  It  seemed  as  If  some  voice 
from,  heaven  had  aald  that  all  truth  was  a 
myth,  that  all  good  was  bad,  that  all  the 
mind  had  learned  muat  be  forgotten,  that 
Ood  waa  not  Ood  but  a  magician's  trick  to 
serve  the  devil's  purpose,  and  that  fire,  hun- 
ger, pestilence,  and  pain  were  truly  the  des- 
tiny of  men. 

It  will  uke  many  years  to  understand  that, 
aomehow.  terror  haa  been  blasted.  Churchill 
told  hia  people  that  without  victory  thara 
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eovld  b«  no  lurviTal. 
and  twaat  have  won  n 

We  Amarlcans  still 
ahaad      Wa  muat   fin 
that,  prepara  for  our 
our  children. 

Tha  apaotaeta  of  a 
muat   ba  clear,  even 
Let's  tall  Japan  over 
panad  in  Europe 
baatdM,  and  in  tha 
own  aplrtt,    Japan  la 

Our  Job  la  not  over 
to  tha  eleventh  hour. 
but— 

"Wa  have  proml 
And  nUlaa  to  go 


But  blood,  toll,  uart, 
last. 

va  daniiara  and  labor 

ah   Japtkh   and,  afiar 

:  uturt  taxA  for  that  of 


and 

Wu 


tah-lbly  baatan  Oarmftnt 

to  a  Japanaaa  mind. 

nvar  what  haa  hap* 

can  tell  them  mora 

telling  atrengthan  our 

4ow  alona. 

but  we  have  labored 
We  rejoice  for  Europe, 

>8  to  keep 
before  we  alaep."' 


Racinf  and  Retailers 


DF  REMARKS 

or 


EXTENSION 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 


OF   IIUNOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Tuesday.  June  12.  1945 


Mr.    ROWAN, 
leave  to  extend 
the  following  letter 
Meek,  executive 
Federation  of  Retail 
Junes,  1945: 

Illinois 


]  ilr.    Speaker,    under 

my  remaiks,  I  include 

from  Mr.  Joseph  T. 

se<iretary  of  the  Illinois 

Associations,  dated 


thousi  inds 
transp<irting 
dver 


mere  landise 


ircrnn  lent 
not 


cculd. 


DCAB   CONGRXSSMAN 

your    assistance    in 
policy  of  the  ODT  In 
assembling  of 
races  and  the 
and  equipment  all 
refusing  business  th< 
the  buying  of 
hotel-room  displays 

It    seem**    to    us 
crepancy  in  Gov 
mittlng  racing  and 
sibly  the  best  thing 
turers  could  do  would 
events  In  cities  or 
events  are  held.    In 
i\o  ban  on  attending 
pressed  merchant 
enjoy  the  privilege  of 
dise  for  the  civilian 

If   the   situation 
wculd    be    silly, 
against  horse  racing 
horses  do  not  walk 
the  other  hand,  the] 
to  know,  that  the 
pends  upon  orderly 
reconversion — to    av 
ployment    through 
selling  them  to  creatfe 
that  inventories   are 
years.     It  should   b« 
up   thoee   markets 
period  now  beginning 
market. 

Those  same 
tlves  of  going  to  a 
from  a  wide  group 
single  trips  to  score^ 
fill   their   wanta, 
transportation,  or  of 
Ing  no  merchandise 
is  not  a  caae  of 
chant.     It  la  a  case 
entire  reconversion 
too  difficult  to  produce 
Is  not  now.     But 
given  a  tlma  and  a 
They  do  not  create 


REPRE.SENTATI'VllS 


Federation  of 
rr  ail  asscciations. 
qhicago,  June  8,  1945. 
"We  would  like  to  ask 
straightening    out    the 
permitting  racing — the 
of  people  at  such 
of  horses.  Jockeys, 
the  country — while 
right  of  assemblage  In 
congregated   at 
ind  market  events, 
tpere    is    a    strange    dis- 
phllosophy  in  per- 
market  events.    Poa- 
retailers  and  manufac- 
be  to  arrange  market 
tiiwns  near  where  racing 
his  way  there  would  be 
the  races  and  the  hard- 
at  the  same  time, 
trying  to  find  merchan- 
economy. 

ivere    not   so    serious    it 

Ifetailers    have    nothing 

but  they  do  know  that 

ft'om  tra<;k  to  track.    On 

know,  and  ODT  ought 

of  our  country  de- 

distrlbutlon    for  sound 

3ld    wiCespread    unem- 

;ettlng    the    goods    and 

Jobs.    Everyone  knows 

at  the  lowest  point  In 

realized  that  to  build 

(^urlng   the  reconversion 

retailers  must  go  to 


f  u  ture 


and 


mercl^ants  have  the  alterna- 

e\ent  to  buy  from 

3f  suppliers:  of  making 

of  suppliers  to  try  to 

more   heavily   taxing 

sitting  Idly  by  and  hav- 

to  offer  the  public.    It 

feeding  aorry  for  the  mer- 

of  worrying  about  the 

trogram.    It  will  not  be 

good.s  In  America.    It 

produced  must  ba 

ace  utility  by  retallera. 

oba  unless  the  retallera 


can  |«t  tha  looda  and  aall  tham  off  of  thalr 

■htlvas. 

Wa  have  no  protaat  agalnat  aporta  avanU. 
Thay  art  baing  intaUigantly  handled  and  no 
one  can  blama  sports  landers  for  operating 
whtn  thay  art  parmtitad  to  do  ao.  But  at 
tha  aama  tlma.  it  U  nothing  ahort  of  tragic 
to  dany  tha  right  of  aaaamblaga  to  bualnaaa 
bant  on  a  gigantic  rKonatruotlon  prof  ram. 
Slacaraly. 

J.  T.  Mkxk. 


g()oda 


The  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12  1945 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
petition  from  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare: 

Southern  Confirencr  for 

Human  Welfabb 
NashvUle.  Tenn..  May  30,  1945. 

Dear  Congressman  Powell:  The  people 
of  Alabama  are  opposed  to  the  poll-tax 
system  and  want  it  abolished.  Certainly 
most  of  our  southern  leaders  wanted  ta  see 
the  Individual  States  take  the  Initiative  and 
abolish  the  undemocratic  law.  Now.  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  present  Alabama  Legisla- 
ture to  satisfy  the  will  of  the  people,  the 
South  wholeheartedly  supports  Federal  ac- 
tion. 

The  anti-poll-tax  bill.  H.  E.  7,  muat  be 
passed.  It  is  a  detriment,  not  only  to  the 
southern  people,  but  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation;  it  Is,  Indeed,  a  great  liability  to  our 
principles  of  democratic  government  that  as 
few  as  14  percent  of  the  voting-age  popula- 
tion voted  in  the  1944  elections  In  South  Car- 
olina, and  scarcely   18  percent  In   Alabama. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  barely  10  percent 
of  the  voting  population  elected  the  present 
members  of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature. 

A  recent  public-opinion  poll  conducted  by 
this  office  indicates  that  Just  as  many  citi- 
zens of  the  Black  Belt  want  the  poll  tax  abol- 
ished as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
It  is  safe  to  say.  that  only  those  who  bold 
public  office  at  the  expense  of  a  small  vote 
fear  abolition. 

Enclosed  is  a  petition  against  the  poll  tax 
signed  by  500  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple of  Alabama.  Initiated  by  a  retired  offi- 
cial of  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Iron  it  Railroad 
Co..  this  statement  received  wide  response 
from  Important  leaders  of  the  business 
world.  It  Is  enclosed  for  yoxir  information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Paulinr  T.  Dobbs, 
Executive  Secretary,  Alabama  Committee. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 


BiRMTNGH.tM.  ALA.,  June  1,  1945. 

In  April  over  500  prominent  Alabama  bxisl- 
ness  and  professional  people  requested  tha 
Governor  of  the  State,  Hon.  Chaimcay  Sparka, 
to  abollah  Uie  poUtaz. 

The  action  was  Initiated  by  a  retired  of- 
fldal  of  the  Tanneaaae  Coal.  Iron  &  Railroad 
Co..  Leonard  T.  Beecher,  a  realdant  of  Blr- 
mlngham,  who  circulated  a  petition  In  bla 
name. 

Tha  Btatemant  read: 

"We,  the  undersigned  biulneaa  and  profea- 
alonal  people  of  Alabama,  daaira  to  maka 
known  our  attitude  toward  tha  aubjec.  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  qualification  for  voting  la 
the  State  of  Alabama. 
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ballrvt  that  tha  pell  t 
eratio  and  that  Alabama  ahouh 
firat  of  tha  tout  horn  poll-tax  t 
Data  It  and  maka  voting  a  raa 
ahip  and  literacy  without  an 
quirrment," 

Signatures  includa  thoaa  o 
duauiallata,  raaJ-aatata  men, 
lawyari,  doctora,  tducatora,  m 
taw  aoldlera. 


\t  !•  undamo- 
I  ba  among  tba 
tataa  to  attmi* 
tar  of  clilien- 
/  financial  ra« 

f  bankari,  In* 

buslnaaaman, 

intatera.  and  a 


ataMtNOHAM  cMAMasi  or  coM>tnci  Muiacaa 
J  A.  Thornbury.  Jr..  Connara  Stael  Co..  8134 
Twanty-flrat  Atenua  South,:  Philip  Jaffa, 
Jaffa-Wuhl  Iron  ai  Matal  Co.;  Bdwln  Bishop, 
manager.  Delta  Air  Corp.;  Moaeloy  Huger- 
man.  Jeileraon  Brick  Supply  Co;  Wallace 
Falkner.  Haverty  Furniture  Co.:  C.  B.  Beasley. 
W.  8  Dickey  Clay  Manufactu-lng  Co.;  E.  P. 
Gillespie.  Foremost  Dairies  Inc.;  W.  S.  I}ono- 
van,  Donovan  Coffee  Co.;  James  J.  Conan, 
Harris  Transfer  ft  Warehouse  Co.;  P.  W  An- 
derson. Jobe  Rose  Jewlery  Co.;  P.  L.  T.  Beav- 
ers, 3609  Mountain  Lane;  S.  L  Peoples.  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia  R.  R.  Co.;  A.  B  Weil,  Burger- 
PhUUps  Co.;  R.  A.  Miller.  Gul.'  Refining  Co.; 
L.  A.  Brooks,  Cosby-HodgeJi  Milling  Co. 
(abolition  of  cumulative  feature  only);  Don- 
ald Comer.  Avondale  Mills  (textile);  E.  E. 
Forbes,  E.  E.  Forbes  it  Co.  (furniture  and 
music  company);  Sam  S.  RDmano.  South 
Highlands  station;  J.  W.  Dcbbi.  Dobbs  Truss 
Co.;  J.  R.  Israel,  Hawklns-Israt  1  Co.  (interior 
decorating);  J.  C.  Inglls,  mana(;er,  S.  H.  Kress 
&  Co.;  W.  D.  Philips.  Birmingham  Ornamen- 
tal Iron  Co. 

C.  B.  Davis  C.  B.  Davis  Ergineerlng  Co., 
1000  Forty-third  Street  South;  J.  M.  Smlthpr, 
J.  R.  Burls,  H.  W.  Ward,  Noland  Co.;  Charles 
P.  Marks.  John  B.  Carr,  Clarice  K.  Robertson, 
W.  B  Leedy  Real  Estate  ft  Insurance  Co.; 
C.  T  Blair,  industrialist;  El.sworth  Swift, 
Ruth  Swift,  Sam  Land,  14: 0  Sutherland 
Drive;  Tom  Pankey,  Austin  B  Pankey,  1321 
Fourteenth  Avenue.  South:  J.  M.  Forbes.  E. 
E.  Forbes  &  Sons  Co.;  C.  H.  D?ge  (general 
manager.  M.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co).  D  F.  T.  M.  G 
M.  ft  O.  R.  R.  Co..  603  Empire  Building;  Abe 
Pink.  Chandler's  Boot  Shop;  Homer  C.  Dobbs, 
Betty  Dems.  L.  U.  Busby,  Frark  A.  Vines,  O. 
C.  Dobbs.  Jr..  H.  L.  Walton,  The  Dobbs-Truss 
Co.;  M.  C.  Holcomb,  4419  Seventh  Avenue, 
South;  Theresa  CornlgUa,  Murle  Jones,  Argle 
Llghtsey,  Gladys  Lewis.  Anne  Lohner,  Mrs. 
Bishop  Smith,  8.  H.  Kress  ft  Co.;  C.  P. 
Schmlede.  Mrs.  George  S.  Study,  Bankhead 
Hotel;  B.  D.  Feld.  Box  908;  R.  Goodwin.  1928 
Second  Avenue.  North:  Frank  i'.  Stayton,  2401 
First  Avenue,  North;  S.  E.  Bradin,  Jr..  J.  C. 
Zouldback.  M.  G.  Harris,  D.  C.  Dunlap,  Jr., 
Batterton  Coffee  Co.;  E.  B.  Rock,  Jr..  609  Em- 
pire Building;  H.  Vernon  Plt.5.  Alpha  Port- 
land Cement  Co.;  James  B.  F  etcher.  Barber 
Pure  Milk  Co.;  George  C.  Study,  Bankhead 
Hotel;  Jc^n  W.  Billings.  Walter  E.  Jones. 
Birmingham  Tank  Co.;  Oeorije  H.  Randall, 
Birmingham  Fire  Insurance  Ccl;  J.  C.  Frirale, 
Birmingham  Slag  Co.;  Hcrac;  Ware.  Crane 
Co.;  Russell  E.  Jones,  Birmingham  Tank  Co.; 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Anderson.  Jobe-Rcse  Jewelry  Co. 
J.  H.  Oppenhelmer,  W.  L.  Hausman,  O. 
William  Spoor.  Loveman,  Joseph  ft  Loeb; 
E.  R.  Rowe.  Jr..  609  Empire  Building;  Alan 
T.  Drennen,  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Watts  Building:  W.  D.  Thoma;ion.  Perfection 
Mattress  Co..  1400  North  Twenty-eighth 
Street:  James  Bums.  Railway  lixpress  Agency, 
J308  Princeton  Avenue;  J.  Solomon.  Lll)erty 
Trouaer  Co..  3612  Country  Club  Road;  Loula 
Jaoobaon,  Liberty  Trouaer  Co.,  1481  South 
Twtnty-elghth  Street;  T.  L.  Crowder.  com- 
mercial agent,  Railway  Expieas,  604  Fifth 
Avanue  North;  O.  P.  Norttrup.  manager, 
Parisian  Department  Store,  :60«  Graymont 
Avenue;  J.  Carl  Park;  Odum.  Dowers  ft  White 
(merchandise),  1434  Sixteenth  Avenue 
South;  Mra.  Cornelia  Klenck.  manager,  L.  B. 
Price  Mercantile  Co..  728  South  Forty -eighth 
Street;  Sam  Pollock.  Jullua  ITledman.  John 
W.  Tipton.  PlBiU  Department  Store:  Oliver 
Vaylor,   manager.  Lyric   Tha  iter;    Prank  J. 


SUjrton.  B.  I.  Bradan.  JTh  •?.  0.  Eirkalbaeh. 
M.  0.  MarrlM,  M.  D,  D.  0.  Duulap.  Jr .  a4UI 
Plrat  Avanua  North;  O.  W  Schanbncher,  9124 
Pina  Itidca  Moad:  T.  A.  Rlpltjr.  M18  Pali  way 
Drive:  W  I.  Willatt  (banker).  Dank  for  Bnv 
inga  ft  Truat:  Walter  H.  Miller.  Millar  Foun- 
dry Co ,  ftS4S  Bfvanth  Avanua  South:  C  P. 
Park,  Miller  Pbtmdry  Co.;  A.  C.  Montgomary, 
Montgomery  Real  latata  *  Inauranca  Co.; 
W  R,  Knudsen,  owner  Peck  ft  Hill  Purnltuta 
Store;  H.  A.  Powell,  Polk.  Powell  ft  Hrndon, 
engineers;  John  T.  Wmdaun,  National  Pipa 
(cnat  Iron)  Division:  James  B.  Clnw  ft  Bona, 
National  Caat  Iron  Pipe  Dlviion;  Mra.  Oaalla 
Woodacn.  National  Pipe  Division;  A  O. 
OBryan,  Railroad.  L.  ft  N  R.  R  .  1410  Suther* 
land  Drive;  Earl  Beason.  Rheema  Manufac- 
turing Co..  407  Msadowbrook  Lane:  C.  R. 
HolUman.  Montgomery  Real  Estate  ft  Insur- 
ance Co:  L  B.  Cooper,  Montgomery  Real 
Estate  ft  Inaurance  Co. 

Lee  B.  Well,  Evansvllle  Packing  Co.;  C.  H. 
Freeman,  2006  Second  Avenue  North;  Arthur 
Reed,  Darling  Shop.  Dress  Shop;  Forrest  H. 
Holder.  Margaret  McMillan,  Houire  G.  Mon- 
tavo,  Claudine  M.  Black,  H.  Wayne  Young. 
Foremost  Dairies  Inc.  of  the  South;  Ralph 
Dewberry,  Dewberry  Engraving  Co.;  W.  F. 
Bihr,  Killgore  Furniture  Ck).;  George  O. 
Wright,  1021  South  Twentieth  Street:  Ed- 
drelle  T.  Lawson.  2537  Montevallo  Drive;  E.  D. 
Parmer,  912  Southwest  Twenty-fifth  Street; 
Fletcher  Gray,  217  East  Edgewood  Drive;  J.  J. 
Duncan.  1644  South  Fourteenth  Street;  C.  D. 
Blair,  Black  Diamond  Coal  Mining  Co.;  F.  E. 
McAtee,  3924  Montevallo  Road:  G.  R.  Math- 
ews, 1715  Mayfalr  Drive;  R.  M.  Reld,  R  D. 
Burnett  Cigar  Co.  Inc.;  P.  H.  Taylor,  the  Bap- 
tist Hospital;  John  Hulme,  1914  Second  Ave- 
nue North;  H.  E.  Tlscher,  1914  Second  Ave- 
nue North;  J.  W.  Heathcock,  404  Sixteenth 
Place  Southwest;  R.  F.  Lancaster.  1121  Six- 
teenth Street  Southwest;  Charles  Wegelin, 
Post  OlHce  Box  1148;  Herbert  H.  Parr.  1416 
North  Twenty -third  Street;  F.  C.  Grank,  4755 
Seventh  Court  South:  J.  O.  Williams,  2409 
North  Twentieth  Avenue:  J.  W.  Beach,  1584 
Cotton  Avenue;  Leo  Mendel.  1921  First  Ave- 
nue North;  Dr.  W.  Marvin  Woodall,  702  First 
National  Building:  Mary  M.  Polny,  Clara 
Everett,  Flora  E.  Brooks,  Bankhead  Hotel; 
R.  C.  Palmer,  Ingalls  Iron  Works  Co.:  H.  B. 
Splvey,  H.  C.  Schuelz,  E.  A.  Holms,  Jr.,  E.  B. 
Forbes  &  Sons  Co. 

EDUCATORS    AND  TE.\CHERS 

Or.  Halle  Farmer,  head  of  history  depart- 
ment. Montevallo.  Ala.;  Dr.  George  Lang,  Box 
2021,  University,  Ala.;  Mary  M.  McCoy,  Ala- 
bama College,  Montevallo,  Ala.;  William  F. 
Maynor,  superintendent,  Blount  County 
Board  of  Education,  Oneonta.  Ala.;  R.  E. 
Moore.  Cullman.  Ala.;  Eugene  Mima  (from 
Alabama),  Box  5226,  Duke  University.  Dur- 
ham. N.  C;  Dr.  E.  R.  Naylor.  president,  Athens 
College,  Athens,  Ala.;  Dr.  Harold  W.  Hutson, 
Birmingham-Southern  College.  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Josephine  F.  Eddy,  Montevallo.  Ala.; 
Anne  L.  Eaistman.  Montevallo,  Ala.;  Eva  Cald- 
well Knight.  1061  South  Thirty-first  Street, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Henrietta  Snead,  108  Edge- 
view  Avenue,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  H.  W.  Col- 
lins, 703  Carr  Avenue.  Edgewood,  Birming- 
ham. Ala.;  Sarah  E.  Collins,  703  Carr  Avenue, 
Edgewood.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr.  W.  A.  Bell, 
Miles  College,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr.  Chiirlea 
Henry  Haynea,  Talladega  College,  Talladega, 
Ala.;  Dr.  F.  D.  Patteraon,  Tuakegee  Institute, 
Tuskegee,  Ala.;  J.  B.  Haskew,  Jr.  (Alabama 
student) ,  Box  5496,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
N.  C;  J.  R.  Jolly  (Alabama  student).  Box  51. 
Longhurat,  N.  C;  Robert  C  Howard  (Ala- 
bama atudent).  Box  4224,  Duke  University. 
Durham.  N.  C. 

Malcolm  M.  Anderaon.  Alabama,  atudent. 
box  4162.  Duke  Unlveralty,  Durham.  N.  C; 
F.  A.  Petara.  Alabama,  atudent,  box  4164,  Duke 
Unlveralty,  Durham,  N.  C;  Vernon  M.  Elms. 
Northport,  Ala.;  May  Lanphler  Sims,  North- 
port,  Ala.;  Olivia  Athey,  Buraar.  Athens  Col- 
lage.  Athena.   Ala.;    Xzta   B.   Parrla.   nurae. 


Athaaa  OoUaga,  Athana.  Ala :  Viva  J  Raqa* 
dala,  UMrtruetor  in  hutoty,  Athena  Cullrga. 
Athena.  Ain.:  J.  K.  WinBdald,  ttUit«  Ralgrm 
School,  Mount  Malga.  Ala, 

ATTOaNKYa 

J,  H.  Dtinnlng/  raatdauot  SS30  Tanth  Ava > 
nua  South,  aoi  Maaaay  Building.  Birmtng. 
ham,  Ala.;  D.  H.  Qrlawold,  1827  North  Sevan* 
teenth  Avanua,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Judfa 
Loulaa  O.  Charlton,  lOOA  Irving  Boad,  Btraa* 
Ingham  0.  Ala.;  Bryan  A.  Chanoay,  a09  intla 
Guarantee  Building,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Har- 
old Price.  Maaaty  Building,  Birmingham.  Ala.: 
W.  L.  Longahore.  SIO  Prank  Nelaon  Building, 
raaldenee  1400  Sutherland  Place.  Birming- 
ham. Ala.:  James  G.  Ad.ims,  Jr.,  421  Mnsaey 
Building.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Robert  Gordon, 
Maaaey  Building.  Birmingham.  A!a  ;  Henry  L, 
Jennings,  Title  Guarantee  Building.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  U.  F.  HUlhouae,  Title  Guarantea 
Building.  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Augustus  Lind- 
burgh.  4323  Avenue  Northwest.  Birming- 
ham. Ala.;  James  B.  Smiley.  Title  Guarantea 
Building,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

PHTSICIANS 

Gordon  Goodall,  1022  Twenty-eighth  Place 
South.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Wattem  D.  Dryer, 
1605  Comer  Building,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  B. 
J.  Dryer,  1605  Comer  Building,  Birmingham. 
Ala.;  Dr,  H.  A.  Elkourle,  101  Bonlta  Drive, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  A.  B.  McKenzle,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.;  Bertram  A.  Fox,  1057  South 
Thirty-first  Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Mrs. 
Bertram  A.  Fox,  1057  South  Thirty-first 
Street.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Henrietta  Pox.  1057 
South  Thirty-first  Street,  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
E.  R.  Fox,  1057  South  Thirty-first  Street, 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  P.  Hanna.  6  Pamona 
Avenue,  Homewood.  Ala.;  E.  W.  SoUard.  1420 
North  Seventh  AVenue,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
Dr.  Hughes  Kennedy.  Jr..  3118  Carliale  Road. 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  H.  P.  Shugerman.  2121 
Highland  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr.  J. 
W.  Black,  2104  Avenue  G,  Ensley.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Carl  A.  Fox,  3101  Cliff  Road. 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  W.  Nicholson  Jones.  901 
Woodward  Building.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Wil- 
liam A.  Cunningham,  103  North  Fifty-fifth 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  H.  Hargla. 
1131  Twenty -eight  Street.  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
D.  T.  Alford.  1131  Noith  Twenty-eighth  Street, 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Dr.  E.  W  Rucker.  Jr.,  2764 
Hanover  Circle.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

MINISTERS 

Rev.  S.  L.  Slaton,  516  North  Twenty-second 
Street,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Dr.  John  L. 
Slaughter.  2928  Fairway  Drive,  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  Rev.  Sheppard  O.  Smith.  Route  1.  Box 
836-C,  Mobile,  Ala.;  Rev.  Peerce  N.  McDonald, 
113  Gilmer  Avenue,  Montgomery  6,  Ala.;  Em- 
mett  J  Williams,  1801  Fulton  Avenue,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.;  Rev.  Tweedy  Foster.  Box  84, 
Cxillman,  Ala.;  Rev.  B.  Scott  Eppea.  3060  Ave- 
nue T  Pairview,  Birmingham  8,  Ala.;  Rev. 
J.  A.  Durick,  2313  Highland  Avenue.  Birming- 
ham. Ala.;  Rev.  Dubos  Murphy.  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Rev.  J.  T. 
Ellisor,  Eutaw.  Ala.;  Rev.  E.  J.  Lawlor,  1630 
Sixth  Avenue  South,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Rev. 
Francis  W.  Fallon,  1630  Sixth  Avenue  South. 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Rev.  S.  W  Brooke.  Route  8, 
Birmingham  8,  Ala.;  Rev  J.  C.  Pritchard, 
Heflin  Baptist  Church,  Heflln,  Ala. 

Rev.  Roawell  K.  Owena.  First  Baptist 
Church.  Clarton,  Ala;  M.  P.  Gilmer,  D.  D.  S  , 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.;  Rev.  W.  A.  Llpacomb,  2313 
Highland  Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Rev. 
Guy  F.  Ponder,  401  Slierman  Street,  Decatur, 
Ala.:  Mra.  Emmett  J.  Williams,  1801  Fulton 
Avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala,;  Rev.  W.  T.  Pate, 
Wlnfleld.  Ala.;  Mrs.  W  T  Pate.  Wlnfleld.  Ala.; 
K.  W.  Gamble,  priest  of  the  Proteatant  l^la- 
copal  Church,  Salma.  Ala.;  Rav.  W.  O.  Coware. 
Bdx  248.  Panama  City.  Pla.  (temporary),  Au- 
burn, Ala  :  Mrs.  Mat>el  W.  Smith,  Route  1. 
Box  836C,  Mobile.  Ala  :  Rev  W  R  Beal.  4421 
Fifth  Avenue.  WyUtn  Station.  Birmingham  I. 
Ala. 
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BTJSINrSS  MTN  AND  WOMEN 

Gilbert  A.  Sanford,  711  High  Street.  Mont- 
gomery, /tla.;  W.  P.  Kedsin.  2315  Highland 
Avenue.  Apartment  I>-1.  Birmingham,  Ala; 
H.  S.  Pitzer.  4022  Clairmont  Avenue.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.;  VV.  R.  Haynes.  563  Nineteenth 
Street  SW..  Birmingham  7.  Ala.;  Walter  Puck- 
ett.  P.  O.  Box  968.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

MSMBESS  OF  THE  HEALTH   DEPARTMENT 

Zoe  LaForge.  3700  Old  Leeds  Road.  Bir- 
mingham 9.  Ala.;  Helen  I.  Stockton,  1228 
South  Twenty-ninth  Street,  Birmingham. 
Ala.;  Eliaabeth  LaForge.  3700  Old  Leeds  Road. 
Birmtngham  9.  Ala.:  Margaret  T.  Jagger.  1127 
South  Twenty-third  Street,  Birmingham  5. 
Ala.;  Thyrs  C.  Christensen.  2301  Fifteenth 
Avenue  South.  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Nettle  Lee 
Ward,  1509  Grove  Place,  Birmingham  9, 
Ala. 

WMMBC  OP  THE  WOMEN  S  MISSIONARY  tTNION, 
BAPTIST 

Juliette  Mather,  1111  Comer  Building, 
Birmingham  3.  Ala.;  Rachel  J.  Colvin,  1111 
Comer  Building.  Birmingham  3,  Ala.;  Anne 
Crittenden,  922  Ninth,  Birmingham  4,  Ala.; 
Minnie  Brooks.  eOC4  Georgia  Road.  Birming- 
ham. Ala.;  Mattie  H.  Anderson.  809  Thirty- 
ninth  Place  Street.  Birmingham  6,  Ala.; 
Mary  Allen,  1409  Ardaley  Place,  Birmingham 
9.  Ala.;  George  Bridges,  artist,  214  Edgewood 
Boulevard.  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Mrs.  George  A. 
OConnell,  vice  chairman,  Democratic  com- 
mittee. Calhoun  County.  1311  Glenwocd  Ter- 
race. Anniston.  Ala.:  Alex.mder  Nunn,  ed- 
itor. Progressive  Farmer.  Loachapoka.  Ala; 
Harry  M.  Ayers,  editor.  The  Anniston  Star, 
^^Anniston.  Ala. 

MEMBEHS   or  THE   ARMED    FORCES 

Pvt.  Bethel  Harris,  Winfleld.  Ala.;  Mrs.  Ida 
Harris  (Wile),  Winfield,  Ala.;  Pvt.  O.  A.  Pres- 
ley. Winfleld,  Ala.;  Mrs.  O.  A.  Presley  (wife), 
Winfleld  Ala.;  Pvt.  Edward  McGraw.  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  now  overseas:  Staff  Sgt.  James  H. 
Thomas,  r  .  Birmingham.  Ala.,  now  overseas 
In  England;  Lt.  Malcolm  Dobbs.  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  now  overseas  in  France:  Sgt.  Luther  C. 
Owlngs.  now  in  Burma;  Pfc.  Kenneth  C. 
Charlton,  Fort  Knox.  Ky.;  Lt.  Mason  Dor- 
rough.  Pell  City.  Ala.  now  overseas  In  France. 

PBOFZSSIONS  NOT  GIVEN 

Mizon  Tcoson.  Box  48.  Tuscaloosa.  Ala.: 
Mrs.  Jesse  Smith.  Route  2.  Cullman.  Ala.; 
Jesse  M.  Rogers,  2153  LaFayette  Street.  De- 
catur, Ala.:  W.  I.  Dansby.  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.; 
James  M.  Evans,  Route  1.  Arab,  Ala.;  Sebos- 
tlan  Ditto.  Elberta.  Ala.;  Prank  F.  Caymays. 
Elberta,  Ala  :  John  A.  Shank.  E'berta,  Ala,; 
Albert  Schweizer.  Elberta.  Ala.T  Edmond  Ed- 
mann,  Elberta.  Ala.;  Roberta  G.  Haley.  1423 
North  Twenty-fourth  Street.  Birmingham. 
Ala.;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  2301  Fifteenth 
Avenue  South,  Birmingham.  Ala,;  Zella 
Tanner.  1219  South  Nineteenth  Street.  Birm- 
ingham 5.  Ala;  Margaret  E.  Harris.  1312 
Quintard  Avenue.  Anniston,  Ala.;  J.  O.  PoUey, 
108  Jackson  Avenue,  Birmingham  9,  Ala.; 
Paul  N.  Propst.  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. Birmmgham,  Ala.;  Mrs.  D  E.  Sander- 
son. 415  Twelfth  Street  Southwest.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.:  Eleanor  Massey  Bridges.  214  Edge- 
wood  Boulevard,  Birmingham.  Ala.:  Mary 
Eleanor  B.  Weller.  218  Edgewood  Boulevard, 
Birmingham.  Ala.;  Mrs.  Jim  C  Dorsey,  409 
Hollywood  Boulevard.  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
Lydla  W.  Chinery.  :J525  Highland  Avenue 
H-1,  Birmingham.  All. 

ADOrnONAI.    SIGIIATmES    RECEIVED 

Dr.  Jerome  Meyer.  1110  South  Forty-lrst 
Street.  Birmingham.  Ala  :  Mrs.  Jerome  Meyvr, 
1110  South  Forty-first  Street.  Birmingham, 
Ala.;  A.  S.  Mitchell.  M.  D..  1930  Twenty- 
sixth  Avenue  North.  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Dr. 
A.  L.  Stabler,  23C8  Fourth  Avenue  North, 
Birmingham,  Ala  ;  Dr.  S.  F.  Harris,  400  North 
Seventeenth  Street,  Birmingham,  Ala  ;  Rev. 
John  P.  West,  route  1.  Box  566.  Bessemer, 
Ala.:  Mrs.  J.  P.  West,  Route  1,  Box  566,  Bes- 
v-mer.  Ala. 
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Legislator 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF  ok:  ahoma 


REPRESENTATIVES 

une  7, 1945 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  banqu  ?t  held  in  Oklahoma 
in  honor  of  Senator  :  iIlmer  Thomas,  Okla- 
homa's senior  Unite  d  States  Senator,  at 
which  time  a  portra  t  of  the  Senator  was 
unveiled  and  presented  to  the  Historical 
Society  for  Oklahoina.  Hon.  Earl  Pruet, 
brilliant  and  eloque  it  young  attorney  of 
Oklahoma  City,  del  vered  the  presenta- 
tion address. 

Because  of  the  inf  jrmation  and  history 
of  events  in  OklahDma  associated  with 
the  life  and  character  of  our  State's 
senior  Senator,  and  because  of  my  admi- 
ration for  both  tie  Senator  and  Mr. 
Fruet,  both  of  whom  I  have  known  inti- 
mately for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  for  the  fiither  reason  that  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  )f  special  interest  to 
many  citizens  of  Ok  ahoma,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  herewith  for  the  Record  the 
address  in  question.    It  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Jenator  Thomas.  Mrs. 
Thomas,  ladies  and  (  entlemen.  in  the  year 
1900  the  man.  vho  is  Dur  guest  of  honor  this 
evening,  left  his  nati^  e  State  of  Indiana  and 
came  to  Oklahoma  Cty.  where  for  the  spsce 
of  a  year  he  was  engj  ged  In  teaching  school. 
In  1901  he  went  to  iawton,  Okla.,  where  he 
has  since  resided. 

At  the  erection  of  t  le  State  in  1907,  he  was 
elected  to  tne  State  lenate  from  the  seven- 
teenth senatorial  district,  composed  of 
Comanche,  Stephens,  and  Jeflferson  Counties. 
He  served  the  State  continuously  in  that 
capacity  until  his  e  ection  to  Congress  In 
1922.  He  was  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
State  senate  during  the  session  of  1910-11. 
As  chairman  of  the  aj  prcprlations  committee 
of  the  State  senate  le  was  responsible  for 
financing  the  const  ruction  of  the  State 
caoitoi  without  a  boi  d  issue. 

In  1920  he  won  the  Democratic  nomination 
In  the  Sixth  Congrea  sional  District  but  lost 
in  the  general  clectic  n  by  a  narrow  margin, 
in  the  Harding  lands  Ide. 

This  Is  the  only  el  tctlon.  primary  or  gen- 
eral, which  he  has  ev(  r  lost. 

His  last  term  In  tlie  State  senate  expired 
In  1922;  m  that  yeai  he  again  received  the 
Democratic  nomination  to  Congress  In  the 
Sixth  Congressional  Kistrlct  and  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  the  gjneral  election  serving 
m  the  Congress  for  i  wo  terms.  In  1926  he 
was  nominated  end  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  ha  s  since  been  relected  to 
that  position  three  ti  nes — in  1932.  1938.  and 
1944.  He  Is  now  ser  ing  his  fourth  term  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  t?n 
be  Justly  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  hns 
never  run  against  a  Democratic  incumbent 
In  office  and  that  he  lias  never  lost  a  primary 
election. 

He  18  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture;  is  th  e  ranking  member  and 
former  chairman  of  1he  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; is  the  third  lanking  member  on  the 
all-important  Approjriations  Committee:  is 
chairman  of  the  War  Department  appropria- 
tions subcommittee;  i  nember  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment appropriati  5ns  subcommittee;  and 
chairman  of  th  Sen  ite  appropriations  sub- 
committee on  flood  (ontrol. 

His  career  as  a  Co  igressman  and  Senator 
has  bees  a  continue  lis  record  of  senrice  to 


the  ex-servicemen  of  the  First  World  War. 
He  led  the  fight  for  all  legislation  looking 
toward  the  hospitalisation  and  rehabilitation 
of  our  heroes  In  World  War  I.  He  recently 
supported,  voted  for,  and  assisted  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  which  Is  known  as  the 
GI  bUl  of  rights.  Its  provisions  will  enable 
our  boys  and  girls  who  return  from  the  serv- 
ice in  the  present  war  to  begin  life  anew. 

Today  our  hearts  are  gladdened  by  the 
fact  that  the  war  in  Europe  has  been  won. 
This  was  possible  because  our  men  and  the 
men  of  our  allies  who  participated  had  been 
given  the  best  training  and  had  been 
equipped  with  the  best  ships,  tanks,  guns, 
planes,  and  other  equipment  which  money 
can  buy.  The  means  for  training  and  equip- 
ping those  men  were  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Because  of  his 
position  as  chairman  of  the  War  Department 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Navy  Department 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  has  perhaps 
contributed  more  than  any  other  one  man  in 
the  Congress  toward  this  victory. 

His  outstanding  achievement  In  the  Con- 
gress was  accomplished  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  adopted  his  monetary 
amendment  which  gave  to  our  late  President 
Roosevelt  control  over  the  monetary  aSairs, 
as  result  of  which  the  dollar  was  devaluated 
and  a  profit  of  $2,800,000,000  was  realized  by 
cur  Government.  This  sum  Is  sufficient  to 
pay  his  salary  for  the  next  280.000  years. 

He  has  had  a  major  part  In  the  enactment 
of  all  the  prceressive  legislation  of  the  pres- 
ent national  administration.  He  is  recognized 
as  the  greatest  parliamentarian  In  the  Con- 
gress: he  Is  today,  without  question,  the  out- 
standing Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  speak  of  our  senior  Senator  and  Okla- 
homa's greatest  all-time  legislator  and  states- 
man, Elmer  Thomas. 
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The  Dangers  of  a  Permanent  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Times-Dispatch,  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  dated  June  11,  1945,  en- 
titled "The  Dangers  of  a  Permanent 
FEFC": 

THE    DANGERS    OF    A    PERMANENT    FEPC 

Tliere  are  many  sincere  and  public-spirited 
advocates  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  and  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  proposal  to  establish  such  an  agency 
hi  Washington  Is  precisely  in  the  American 
tradition.  But  although  these  things  are 
true,  this  bill  which  Is  designed  to  help  mi- 
norities probably  would  have  precisely  the 
opposite  result,  at  least  Insofar  as  the  Negro 
minority  In  the  South  Is  concerned. 

Legislation  rests  on  public  opinion.  No  law 
which  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  will  ever  be  effective,  or  will  ever 
achieve  the  results  which  It  seeks  to  achieve. 
This  is  especially  true  of  legislation  such  as 
that  which  seeks  to  establish  a  perananent 
FEPC.  Here  is  a  bill  which  involves  some  ol 
the  most  emotionally  felt  Issues  In  our  pub- 
lic life,  but  which  Ignores  those  emotions  in 
providing  for  enforcement.  Such  a  law  is 
often  worse  than  no  law  at  all.  After  much 
study  of  the  Issues  Involved  here,  we  are  con- 


vinced that  If  a  permanent  FEPC  is  estab- 
Ilshed  In  Washington  over  the  virtually 
tmanimous,  if  not  completely  unanimous, 
opposition  of  the  entire  southern  bloc  In  Con- 
gress, the  consequences  can  only  be  harmful. 

Representative  Mart  T.  Norton,  of  New 
Jersey,  chief  proponent  of  the  bill  in  the 
House,  has  prepared  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  about  this  piece  of  legislation.  She 
says  that  the  types  of  discrimination  forbid- 
den In  the  bin  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  are  those 
"In  employment  or  union  membership,  1.  e., 
hiring,  discharging,  wages,  seniority,  trans- 
fers, demotions,  upgrading,  union  auxiliaries, 
etc."  Answering  her  own  question,  "Does  the 
bill  require  an  employer  to  hire  Negroes,  Jews, 
Mexicans,  or  other  minorities?"  she  says: 
"No.  An  employer  may  hire  or  reject  anyone 
he  pleases,  on  any  basis  and  for  any  reason, 
so  long  as  a  needed  and  qualified  person  is 
not  rejected  because  of  his  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry."  This  answer, 
when  analyzed,  is  really  meaningless,  for  the 
second  half  of  the  sentence  partially  nullifies 
the  first  half.  The  Important  fact  Is  that 
this  law  would  make  possible  the  Imposition 
of  heavy  penalties  upon  employers  for  failure 
to  hire  colored  persons. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  broaden  opportuni- 
ties for  the  colored  people  of  the  South.  This 
Is  the  road  to  a  vast  amount  of  bitterness 
and  strife.  The  lessons  of  the  past  should 
teach  Congress  that  the  entry  of  the  Federal 
authorities  into  this  delicate  relationship  of 
employer  and  employee,  and  the  emphasis 
which  would  be  placed  in  the  law  upon  the 
race  Issue,  would  simply  fan  the  fiames  of 
interracial  antagonism.  Instead  of  quenching 
them. 

Such  R  lifelong  friend  of  the  Negro  race  as 
Oswald  Garrison  Vlllard,  whose  greatest  pride 
Is  that  he  Is  the  grandson  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  Abolitionist,  is  opposed  to  this 
type  of  legislation.  He  feels  that  it  Is  more 
harmful  than  otherwise,  and  that  It  tends  to 
accentuate  race  differences  instead  of  elim- 
inating them.  He  and  half  a  dozen  eminent 
New  Yorkers  of  liberal  inclinations  signed  a 
statement  In  opposition  to  the  Ives  bill, 
which  is  of  a  similar  character,  and  which 
was  passed  In  New  York  State  a  short  time 
«go. 

So  liberal  a  man  as  Senator  Claude  Pepper. 
of  Florida,  is  asalnst  the  establlehment  of  a 
permanent  FEPC.  and  so  Is  the  mllltantly  lib- 
eral Louisville  Courier- Journal.  Both  have 
fought  many  battles  for  the  Negroes  of  the 
South,  but  they  can  see  that  the  sort  of  stat- 
ute which  is  iTeing  advocated  would,  in  all 
likelihood.  Increase  existing  tensions  Instead 
of  lessening  them. 

Representative  Brooks  Hats,  of  Arkansas, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progressive 
Members  of  the  House,  always  a  friend  of  the 
di.sadvantaged.  made  a  long  address  on  the 
House  floor  recently  in  opposition  to  this 
bill.  "It  is  unity  of  purpose  we  seek,"  he 
declared,  "not  enforced  relationships."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  wovUd  not  only  cover 
the  hiring  of  workers  but  also  their  dis- 
charge, and  he  stated  that  where  an  employee 
was  discharged,  and  he  complained  to  the 
FEPC,  that  body  could  order  the  employer  to 
reinstate  the  worker,  and  the  employer  would 
go  to  Jail,  if  he  declined.  Similar  penalties 
can  be  imposed  for  reftisal  to  hire.  If  the 
law  Is  violated. 

It  Is  only  right,  of  course,  that  colored 
workmen,  who  have  made  good  on  merit  dur- 
ing the  war,  should  not  be  laid  off  when 
there  is  a  slump,  simply  because  they  are 
colored.  But,  while  this  Is  true,  it  is  also  true 
that  Federal  decrees  against  individual  em- 
ployers, especially  In  the  Southern  States,  are 
sure  to  be  deeply  resented.  The  desired  re- 
sults as  to  both  hiring  and  firing  should  be 
Bought  by  other  means. 

Some  absurd  and  even  hysterical  things 
have  been  said  by  southerners  against  this 
FEPC  bill,  and  we  consider  them  so  much 


rodomontade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no 
use  blinking  the  facts  concerning  this  legis- 
lation, and  the  real  dangers  which  It 
contains. 

R  may  be  argued  that  while  far-reaching 
powers  are  conferred  by  the  bill,  they  would 
not  be  exercised.  What  guaranty  Is  there 
of  that?  None  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
given  the  zeal  and  unquestioned  Integrity 
of  many  of  the  bill's  advocates,  they  might 
well  consider  that  the  South  ought  to  be 
singled  out  first  for  attention,  since  It  con- 
tains by  far  the  bulk  of  the  country's  Negroes. 
Should  tha  occur,  the  fat  would  be  in  the 
fire,  and  Irreparable  harm  would  be  done. 

The  Times-Dispatch  has  frequently  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  better  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  Negro  citizens.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  especially  In  the  years  Im- 
mediately ahead,  when  It  Is  so  Important  that 
returning  Negro  soldiers  and  sailors  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  being  fairly  treated.  But 
this  newspaper  cannot  support  legislation  to 
that  end  which  could  arouse  great  Inter- 
racial hostility,  and  create  almost  Intermin- 
able friction.  If  such  consequences  fl'--ved 
from  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
FEPC — and  they  probably  would — the  Negroes 
would  be  the  chief  sufferers,  and  Interracial 
progress  would  be  set  back  for  decades. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  7.  1945 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  months  I  have  been  in  a 
position  to  observe  first-hand  the  work 
of  the  Office  of  War  Information  over- 
seas, both  as  an  arm  of  our  fighting 
forces  in  the  conduct  of  psychological 
warfare  and  as  an  information  service 
to  Allied  and  neutral  nations. 

My  most  unforgettable  experience 
abroad  was  my  inspection  of  conditions 
within  the  former  German  concentra- 
tion camp  at  Buchenwald.  There,  I  saw 
evidence  of  systematic  mass  murder,  of 
planned  starvation,  of  torture  and  of  ex- 
posure to  the  ravages  of  typhus,  tjrphoid, 
and  dysentery.  This  inspection  revealed 
to  me,  beyond  any  possibility  of  contra- 
diction, the  bestial  nature  of  our  defeated 
enemy  in  Europe. 

What  I  have  told  you.  my  colleagues, 
concerning  this  nightmare  of  inhuman- 
ity has  been  told  to  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope— who  have  not  as  yet  had  the  facili- 
ties of  commercial  press  and  radio  en- 
tirely restored  to  them — by  the  OWI.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  tell  the  story  of 
Buchenwald  to  the  people  of  Europe  by 
broadcasting  from  London.  E\'ery  pos- 
sible media  has  been  employed  to  tell  this 
story  as  it  should  be  told.  So  eflfective 
has  the  work  of  the  OWI  been  in  this  re- 
spect that  our  own  Army  has  had  OWI 
biooklets  describing  the  horrors  of  Buch- 
enwald and  Belsen  distributed  among 
the  Oerman  prisoners  of  war  in  this 
country  with  the  result  that  in  one  POW 
camp  the  prisoners  took  up  a  collection 
for  the  survivors  of  Buchenwald. 

It  is  no  mystery  to  me  that  OWI  cam- 
paigns have  succeeded.    I  have  had  the 


opportunity  to  see  the  operation,*?  cf 
OWI's  London  office.  I  know  the  trials 
and  the  triumphs  of  OWI  London  em- 
ployees. 

When  London  was  on  the  front  lines 
during  the  flying-bomb  blitz.  OWI  per- 
sonnel shared  the  inconveniences  and 
the  risks  of  our  British  allies.  One  office 
had  its  windows  blown  in  3  times  by  the 
V-weapons.  Only  a  year  ago.  in  a 
street  near  another  OWI  office,  30  peo- 
ple were  killed  by  a  flying  bomb.  In 
crowded  wartime  London,  OWI  workers 
labored  at  their  jobs  in  makeshift  quar- 
ters— some  in  commercial  buildings; 
others  in  rebuilt  boarding  houses;  and 
still  others  in  private  homes. 

In  these  trying  times.  OWI  worked 
with  British  Government  organizations 
and  earned  their  Isusting  respect. 
SHAEF's  Psychological  Warfare  Divi- 
sion brought  OWI  members  in  close 
touch  with  members  of  the  British  For- 
eign Office  Political  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. OWI's  radio  work  brought  like 
contacts  between  its  representatives  and 
those  of  BBC.  OWI  exchanged  mate- 
rial and  services  with  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Information.  OWI  in  London 
was  and  is  a  composite  cross-section  of 
the  United  States,  reflecting  the  atti- 
tudes of  all  sections  of  this  country. 

I  tell  you  these  facts  about  what  has 
happened  because  they  bear  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  what  is  now  taking  place. 

A  great  task  remains  before  us  in  the 
field  of  information.  Real  information; 
not  propaganda.  The  people  of  the  lib- 
erated lands  of  western  Euiope  must 
find  out  what  has  been  happening  in  the 
outside  world  since  1939.  They  must  do 
this  in  order  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world  community  of  free  nations.  The 
part  of  the  United  SLates  in  winning  the 
war  and  in  establishing  the  peace  must 
be  explained  to  this  vast  audience  so 
that  their  future  actions  will  not  be  based 
on  distorted  opinions.  The  story  must 
be  told  over  and  over  again  of  the  coop- 
eration of  the  United  States  with  gov- 
ernments in  exile  and  resistance  forces 
within  formerly  German -occupied  ter- 
ritory. 

OWI  services  will  continue  to  be  needed 
in  raising  the  curtain  of  ignorance  from 
the  eyes  of  the  German  j)eople,  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Eisenhower. 
No  matter  what  the  over-all  informa- 
tion policy  toward  the  German  people 
will  be,  it  will  require  experienced, 
trained  personnel  that  will  be  able  to 
work  with  our  allies.  Certainly,  those 
OWI  men  and  women  who  have  made  a 
record  of  successful  cooperation  with 
British  governmental  agencies  over  a 
period  of  years  will  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  this  complex  operation. 

Nor  can  even  a  general  discussion  of 
OWI's  value  in  the  European  area  be 
complete  without  full  recognition  of  its 
accomplishments  and  possibilities  in  con- 
nection with  better  relations  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  In  the  years  before  VE- 
day,  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans hved  and  worked  in  hundreds  of 
British  communlUet.  They  visited  Brit- 
ish homes,  attended  British  churches, 
made  British  friends— and  talked  un- 
ceasingly about  America,    They  arouacd 
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ftUl  further  the  Already  Intense  British 
corloilty  about  things  American.  They 
stirred  Britons  to  And  out  all  they  could 
about  America.  In  my  contacts  with 
Britons  I  was  surprised  to  learo  that 
■M&y  a  ttoem  knew  a  rreat  deal  about 
ooT  eouiufy* 

Wartime  conditions  made  the  methods 
o(  supplying  this  need  by  commercial 
means  ex.remely  limited.  Newspapers, 
books,  and  magazines  were  restricted  In 
size  and  quantity.  The  military  demands 
o  shipping  prevented  the  importation 
of  such  material.  OWI  libraries  and  in- 
formation centers  helped  to  supply  that 
lack.  Speeches  by  leading  Americans  on 
subjects  which  projected  the  American 
way  of  life — some  of  them  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
were  sent  in  their  entirety  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  British  press.  The  newsroom 
of  London  OWI.  thus,  supplemented  but 
in  no  way  competed  with  the  commercial 
news  agencies. 

There  are  two  chief  reasons  why  I  am 
Interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  Lon- 
don operation  of  the  OWL.  I  know  what 
it  has  done  under  fire.  I  know  also  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  remaining  to  be 
done  and  that  OWI  London  has  the  fa- 
cilities and  the  experienced  personnel  to 
meet  present  and  future  demands. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
~^  still  engaged  in  a  war  which  demands 
their  every  sacrifice  and  every  effort. 
OWI  Is  needed  to  tell  that  war.  not  sell 
that  war.  to  the  established  audiences  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  We  need  to  tell  Europeans,  and 
keep  telling  them,  so  that  they  will  have 
a  constant  awareness  that  the  complete- 
ness of  their  recovery  from  being  vic- 
timized by  the  Nazi  mentality  which  con- 
ceived of  not  one,  but  scores,  of  Buchen- 
walds,  is  dependent  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  our  military  victory  over  Japan. 
Europeans  have  confidence  in  the  men 
and  the  methods  employed  by  OWI  to 
inform  them  in  the  past.  Any  relaxation 
In  our  vigilant  information  policy  will 
have  its  effect  upon  our  relations  with 
other  countries  and  upon  our  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  Japan. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  the  OWI  until 
the  aggressor  nations  have  been  defeated 
'Cvenrwhere  In  the  world. 


Glatsport,  Pa.,  Officer  Awarded  Silver 
Star 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF  PlNNSTLVAHnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  12.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
known  Lt.  Anthony  W.  Borrelll.  of  Glass- 
port.  Pa.,  since  Infancy.  He  is  one  of 
four  brothers  in  the  service.  He  enlisted 
In  June  of  1941.  and  he  received  his  train- 
ing with  the  One  Hundred  and  Ssventy- 
sixth  Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Division.    He  graduated  from  ofiB- 
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cers*  candidate  set  ool  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant.   As  a  plato  on  leader.  Lieutenant 
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and  First  Air-Bome 


Division's  all-lmpo  tant  mission  of  seiz- 


!0-mlle  corridor  as  far 


north  as  Vechel  U  r  the  British  Second 
Army  advance  to  N  IJmegen,  For  his  gal- 
lantry In  action  df  ring  the  German  at- 
Belsiiun,  Lieutenant 
Borrelll  was  promcted  from  second  lieu- 
tenant to  first  li€Litenant,  and  he  was 
also  awarded  the  i  Silver  Star.  I  include 
herein  the  citatior  received  by  Lieuten- 
ant Borrelli  on  the  battle  front: 
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Lieutenant  Borrel 
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Full  Employment  and  the  Wholesaler 


EXTENSIOqr  OF  REMARKS 
or 


•S  E.  MURRAY 


MONTANA 


IN  TTIE  SENATE  CP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IZ  {legislative  day  of 
June  4).  1945 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  article 

tied  "Full  Employment 

published  in  the 


March  1945  Issue  of  the  Hosiery  Whole- 
saler. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

FVLL  ExrLOTMnfT  AMD  THE  WKOLCSALn 

(By  James  Z.  Mursat,  United  States  Senator 
from  Montana) 
For  several  yean  we  have  been  discussing 
postwar  full  employment.  Businessmen, 
economists,  workers,  legUlalors.  housewives, 
service  men  and  women — all  are  on  common 
ground  In  their  concern  over  postwar  Jobs. 
This  Is  partly  because  the  war  has  demon- 
strated that  full  employment  can-be  achieved. 
And  it  is  partly  because  It  has  become  clear 
that  It  will  not  be  achieved  without  positive 
action  by  all  groups  In  cooperation  with  the 
Government. 

No  group,  however,  nas  a  larger  stake  in  * 
full  employment  than  buslnesbmen.  Busi- 
ness needs  a  steady  over -all  demand  large 
enough  to  keep  at  work  the  entire  labor  force. 
This  means  mcreased  purchasing  power  and 
larger  markets.  Only  if  there  is  an  assurance 
of  full  employment  does  the  businessman 
dare  embark  upon  the  high  wage  and  low- 
price  policy  basic  to  a  high  sales  volume. 
Finally,  full  employment  In  this  Nation  is  pre- 
requisite to  Industrialization  and  e..pansion 
In  other  countries,  thus  automatically  mak- 
ing them  better  customers  for  our  goods, 
e<;uipment,  and  services. 

Larger  markets  mean  larger  profits.  They 
mean  steadier  profits,  too.  The  promise  of  a 
continuously  adequate  and  expanding  aggre- 
gate demand  for  goods  and  services  would 
largely  eliminate  the  element  of  risk  and  un- 
certainty which  causes  alternating  waves  of 
optimism  and  pessimism  and  accentuates 
business  cycles.  If  businessmen  have  no  rea- 
son to  anticipate  depression,  they  will  cease 
to  make  depression  Inevitable  through  pre? 
cautionary  protective  measures.  They  can- 
not afford  to  take  chances. 

The  pressure  for  radical  economic  and  po- 
litical changes  stemming  from  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  would  likewise  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  result  would  be  a  strengthen- 
ing of  free  enterprise  and  a  revival  of  faith  In 
the  existing  economic  system. 

The  economic  Interests  of  distributors  bear 
a  particularly  close  relationship  to  the  main- 
tenance of  full  employment.  When  national 
income  dropped  from  the  prewar  high  of 
$85,000,000,000  in  1929  to  $42,000,000,000  in 
1932,  distributors'  net  Income  declined  by 
more  than  300  percent.  The  subsequent  rise 
of  national  Income  to  $153,000,000,000  In  1943 
carried  with  It  a  nearly  sixfold  Increase  of 
net  Income  for  distributors.  This  Is  becavise 
prosperity  buying  Increases  profit  In  a  nvim- 
ber  of  ways.  It  expands  purchases  of  higher 
quality  goods  which  carry  larger  margins  of 
profit.  Credit  risks  and  collection  costs  are 
minimized.  Greater  sales  volume  reduces  the 
tinit  costs  of  selling,  advertising,  transporta- 
tion, etc. 

For  wholesalers,  a  significant  consequence 
of  full  employment  would  be  its  stimulus  to 
small  and  new  retail  enterprises.  When 
markets  are  expanding,  credit  facilities  are 
more  liberal  and  total  demand  Is  large 
enough  to  absorb  the  output  of  small  as  well 
as  large  producers.  Expansion  In  the  field 
of  distribution  has  always  provided  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  small  businesses.  A 
contraction  of  business  activity,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  hits  the  little  fellow,  leaving 
larger  firms  more  or  less  Intact. 

The  first  concrete  step  toward  translating 
full  employment  discussion  Into  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  presentation  to  Congress 
of  the  full  employment  bill  of  1945.  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate  (S.  380)  by  Senators 
Wagner,  Thomas  of  Utah,  O'Mahonet,  and 
myself,  and  In  the  House  (H.  R.  2202)  by 
Representative  Patman. 
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The  bill  makes  It  s  fundamental  responsi* 
bUlty  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  "assurs 
tbe  existence  st  ail  times  of  ■ufflctent  em* 
ploymeni  opportunities  to  enable  all  Ameri- 
cans who  have  finished  their  schooling  and 
who  do  not  have  full-time  bousekeeptng  re- 
sponsibilities freely  to  exercise  the  right  to 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment." 

It  provides  that  the  Annual  Budget  message 
of  the  President  should  set  forth  estimates: 

First.  The  total  volume  of  expeudltu'-es  by 
business  consumers.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  tbe  Federal  Government  which 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  full  employment: 

Second.  The  anticipated  levels  of  expendi- 
tures by  business,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government; 
and 

Third.  The  gap  between  what  Is  probable 
and  what  Is  necessary. 

If  the  expenditures  are  likely  to  be  too 
great.  Inflation  controls  are  to  be  set  Into 
operation.  In  the  event  of  a  prospective 
deficiency  In  aggregate  spending — that  is,  if 
anticipated  expenditures  are  less  than  a  full- 
employment  volume — a  twofold  attack  is 
proposed.  First,  the  Government  should  take 
every  possible  measure  to  induce  expansion 
in  business  and  Industry.  This  would  in- 
volve policies  In  connection  with  banking 
and  currency,  taxation,  wages  and  working 
conditions,  social  security,  development  of 
natural  resources,  etc.,  which  might  en- 
ccursige  businessmen  and  consumers  to  spend 
more.  Then  if  there  Is  still  a  gap,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  Itself  undertake  di- 
rect expenditures  on  useful  public  works  and 
services  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
Jobs  for  those  who  would  otherwise  be  unem- 
ployed, until  such  time  as  a  balance  Is 
achieved 

Each  year  a  Joint  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee, made  up  from  appropriate  standing 
committees  of  both  Houses,  would  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  Budget  message,  and  by 
March  1.  at  the  latest.  Introduce  a  Joint  reso- 
lution In  both  Houses  embodying  their  rec- 
ommendations. Thus,  the  responsibility  for 
Insuring  that  measures  are  taken  to  stimu- 
late a  full  employment  level  of  demand  is 
placed  squarely  upon  Congress. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  keep  total  spending 
In  the  economy  at  an  adequate  level.  This 
Is  because  spending  creates  demand — demand 
for  the  products  of  Industry  and,  ultimately, 
demand  for  workers.  And  spending  repre- 
sents demand  whether  It  Is  In  the  Jprm  of 
expenditures  for  consxuner  goods  or  expendi- 
tures for  Investment;  that  Is,  expansion  of 
producers'  facilities  and  equipment. 

Thus  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
stimulate  expansion  of  private  production — 
either  directly  by  permitting  a  reduction  of 
business  costs,  or  indirectly  by  Increasing 
consumer  spending  and  thus  expanding  mar- 
kets. There  are  any  number  of  alternative 
methods  for  accomplishing  both  these  pur- 
poses. Production  costs  can  be  lowered  by 
legislation  directed  at  easing  the  burden  of 
business  taxes,  underwriting  more  liberal 
credit  facilities,  attacking  monopolistic  prac- 
tices and  prices,  and  by  making  technical 
research  and  assistance  available  to  small 
business.  Consumer  buying  can  be  stimu- 
lated by  protection  of  minimum  wages  and 
collective  bargaining  rights,  support  of  farm 
prices,  encouragement  of  international  trade, 
Intelligent  taxation  policies,  social  security, 
Inflation  controls,  and  other  similar  measures. 

V/hat  Is  not  so  commonly  realized  Is  that 
Government  expenditures  for  public  works 
and  services  are  likewise  directed  toward  re- 
ducing production  costs  and  expanding  mar- 
kets in  order  to  stimtdate  private  enterprise. 
Regional  development  programs  for  river  con- 
trol (flood  and  soil  erosion  control,  irrigation, 
navigation,  and  power  projects),  and  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  enable  business- 
men to  exploit  the  industrial  potentialities  of 
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relatively  backward  areas  of  the  country. 
They  lower  transportation  and  power  costs, 
prevent  soil  erosion,  one  of  tbe  principal 
sources  of  waste  in  this  country,  and  enhance 
tbe  productivity  of  tbe  land, 

CIZATX  LOCAt  MAKXrrS 

Moreover,  these  projects  connect  tbe  newly 
developed  regions  with  the  Industrial  markets 
of  the  north  and  east,  and  al'o  creaie  local 
markets  for  services  and  farm  products  as  well 
as  manufactured  goods.  Financial  and  plan- 
ning assistance  for  States  and  localities  in 
connection  with  housing  and  highway  p;oJ- 
ects  and  urban  redevelopmen'.  Increases  prop- 
erty value?  and  makes  possible  the  letting  of 
Innumerable  and  valuable  contracts  to  the 
private  construction  Industry.  In  this  way. 
the  tax  resovirces  of  the  Nation  are  Increased 
and  their  burden  more  evenly  distributed. 
And  Government  programs  for  health,  edu- 
cation, slum  clearance,  sanitation,  recreation, 
and  so  forth,  greatly  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  Industry's  workers,  and  the  general 
purchasing  power  of  the  country. 

Clearly,  then,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
different  ways  In  which  full  employment 
might  be  stimulated  through  governmental 
action.  But  the  most  significant  fact  about 
the  full  employment  bill  Is  that  It  does  not 
prescribe  any  particular  method.  No  com- 
mitment Is  made  as  to  what  policies  should 
be  adopted  to  sustain  demand. 

PROVIDES  FRAMEWORK 

The  bill  does  not  Itself  provide  a  program; 
It  Is  rather  a  framework  within  which  our 
free  enterprise  system  can  develop  a  pro- 
gram. The  aim  Is  to  coordinate  the  activi- 
ties of  various  segments  of  the  economy — 
industry,  workers,  consumers,  and  local  and 
State  governments.  Only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  In  a  position  to  see  to  It  that  all 
these  activities  are  geared  In  the  same  direc- 
tion, so  that  they  do  not  counteract  each 
other.  The  bill  would  enable  Congress  to 
act  as  an  enlightened  referee  and  guide  in 
the  democratic  tussle  between  the  pressures 
of  competing  groups  In  the  economy. 

In  the  past  the  Federal  Budget  has  been 
concerned  only  with  that  part  of  national  In- 
come which  flows  through  governmental 
channels.  The  National  Budget  called  for  In 
the  bill,  however,  would  examine  the  effect 
of  every  Government  action.  1.  e.,  every  rev- 
enue measure  and  every  public  expenditure, 
upon  total  spending  In  the  economy  to  see 
whether  It  was  likely  to  reach  a  level  high 
enough  to  utilize  the  full  labor  force,  but 
not  so  high  that  It  would  cause  Inflation.  A 
National  Budget  has  been  termed  a  "human 
budget,"  because  It  Is  concerned  with  Jobs 
rather  than  purely  fiscal  Issues.  Under  It 
every  legislative  proposal  would  be  con- 
sidered not  only  In  terms  of  what  it  would 
cost,  but  also  In  terms  of  Its  effect  on  private 
industry's  propensity  to  employ. 

JOINT  CONSIDERATION 

It  Is  in  this  sense  that  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide a  coordinating  framework — a  perspective 
from  which  to  view  various  measures  and 
relate  them  to  each  other  and  to  the  full 
employment  objective.  That  is  why  it  is 
Important  at  the  same  time  to  require  that 
the  various  measures  proposed  in  the  annual 
budget  message  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole  by  a  Joint  congressional  body,  rather 
than  as  separate  vmrelated  bills  by  various 
committees  interested  only  In  Isolated 
aspects  of  the  general  economic  picture. 

The  final  result  of  the  legislation.  If  en- 
acted, would  be  to  place  responsibility  for 
the  Federal  Government's  economic  activities 
right  where  It  belongs — not  upon  the  admin- 
istration, but  upon  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  bill,  the  responsibility  of  the 
businessman  is  exceedingly  great.  For  the 
middleman  this  responsibility  has  a  special 
significance   and   Importance.     The    whole- 


saler straddles  tbe  market  between  tbe  man- 
ufacturer and  the  retailer.  Thus  be  is  in  a 
strategic  position  to  infliienoe  price  policies. 
Given  a  basic  seeursnee  of  over-all  demand, 
the  wholesaler  will  almost  Invariably  find  It 
to  bis  advantage  to  push  for  lower  prices  snd 
tbe  greater  sales  volume  which  foHows.  It 
Is  tnje,  of  course,  that  price  determination 
depends  upon  tbe  locus  of  economic  power, 
and  that  the  size  of  margins  is  not  always 
subject  to  control  by  the  wholesaler.  But 
full  employment  will  Itself  reduc*;  the  area 
of  monopoly  pressure  upon  wholesalers.  And 
certainly  there  is  already  a  wide  field  in 
which  they  can  exert  an  expansionary  In- 
fluence. 

TASK  or  BUSINESSMAN 

However,  the  expansionary  responsibility 
of  businessmen  under  the  bill  has  a  much 
broader  scope  than  that  of  price  alone.  The 
legislation  is  intended  to  assure  an  adequate 
over-all  market  for  goods  and  services  In  gen- 
eral. The  task  of  the  businessman  wovild  be 
to  translate  these  market  potentialities  Into 
specific  goods  of  the  right  kind  and  amount 
at  the  right  time  ard  place.  This  is  pri- 
marily a  problem  of  market  analysis,  and  it 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  how  effectively 
wholesalers  function.  For  them  the  full  em- 
ployment bill  represents  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  Important  contribution  to  the  goal 
of  Jobs  for  returning  servicemen,  a  maximum 
level  of  national  Income,  the  preservation  of 
free  enterprise,  and  economic  security  for  all 
the  people  of  America. 


Army  Nurses 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  active 
and  aggressive  recruitment  for  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps  ceased  on  May  30,  1945,  al- 
though applications  will  be  accepted  in 
accordance  with  attrition  from  this 
point  on. 

Last  week  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  issued  the  following 
release: 

The  progress  of  the  Army  nurse  recruit- 
ment program  has  reached  such  a  favorable 
stage  that  Intensive  recruitment  measures 
are  no  longer  necessary.  Applications  of  reg- 
istered nurses,  the  only  eligible  class  for 
commissions  In  the  Army  Nurse  Corps,  now 
pending  together  with  anticipated  applica- 
tions from  graduating  classes  of  registered 
nurses,  are  expected  to  bring  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  to  a  near  total  of  Its  required  strength 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

While  intensive  recruiting  measures  for 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  are  being  dropped.  It 
is  expected  that  the  number  of  unsolicited 
applications  received  from  eligible  nurses 
will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  normal  re- 
placements due  to  attrition  and  rotation. 
The  attrition  rate  has  averaged  from  250  to 
300  nurses  per  month.  It  is  probable  that 
at  least  an  equal  or  perhaps  a  greater  number 
of  nurses  will  be  required  for  rotation  re- 
placements and  to  compensate  for  other 
losses  Incurred  through  tbe  Army  readjvist- 
ment  plan. 

Redeployment  of  the  Army  will  result  In 
a  general  shift  of  Army  nurses  to  medical  In- 
stallations being  established  In  tbe  Asiatic- 
Pacific  theater  of  war  and  wUl  also  provide  for 
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the  return,  of  many  nurses  now  In  Europe  to 
MBignments  with  Army  hospitals  In  the 
United  States.  Under  current  redeployment 
plans,  the  number  of  nurses  required  lor  the 
Army  has  been  computed  at  slightly  less  than 
the  number  authorized  prior  to  the  surrender 
In  ETurope.  but  the  progress  of  the  war  with 
Japan  will  determine  the  future  strength  of 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

"The  United  States  Army  Medical  De- 
partment Is  deeply  gratified  that  the  response 
oX  nurses  has  been  adequate  to  fill  its  needs," 
said  MaJ  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk.  Surgeon 
General,  United  States  Army.  In  commenting 
on  the  success  of  the  Army  nurse  recruit- 
ment campaign.  "The  American  people  have 
a  right  to  b*»  proud  of  their  nursing  profes- 
sion whose  members  have  responded  so 
valiantly  and  adequately  to  our  country's 
call." 

This  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  those 
of  us  who,  because  of  the  strong  state- 
ments of  the  War  Department,  voted 
for  the  drsift  legislation  when  it  was  be- 
fore the  House,  to  find  that  our  conten- 
tion that  the  nursing  profession  would 
furnish  an  adequate  number  of  nurses  by 
the  volunteer  method  once  they  were 
adequately  informed  of  the  need,  has 
proved  itself  true.  Once  again  nurses 
have  answered  the  call.  In  1940  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps  consisted  of  less  than 
1,000  nurses.  In  1944  there  were  about 
42,255.  As  of  this  date.  June  1945.  there 
are  on  duty  53.700.  Applications  being 
processed  are  about  2.000.  (This  last 
figure  represents  those  that  were  firm  at 
the  time  the  recruitment  of  nurses  was 
no  longer  a  necessity.)  Senior  cadets 
serving  with  the  Army  number  2.139,  a 
nurse  total  of  57,839.  Anticipated  gradu- 
ations from  the  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  in 
the  next  months:  3.000  in  June:  550  in 
July;  3.000  in  August;  11.000  in  Septem- 
ber. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  report  to  this  House  that  once  again 
the  nurses  have  met  the  challenge  mag- 
nificently. 


Com  Not  Arallable  for  Starch  and  Sirup 
Bat  Is  Arailable  for  Whisky 


REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day the  Pekin.  111.,  plant  of  the  Com 
Products  Refining  Co.  closed  down  be- 
cause Its  corn  supply  was  exhausted. 
This  is  the  second  largest  plant  in  the 
coxmtry  with  a  daily  capacity  of  65.000 
bushels.  Other  plants  are  imable  to  get 
sufficient  stocks  of  com  and  will  have  to 
cxirtail  operations  or  perhaps  close  down 
entirely. 

This  means  a  shortage  of  starch  and 
other  products  which  are  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  war  materials  and 
in  the  production  of  vital  civilian  goods 
like  com  sugar,  com  sirup,  and  other 
scarce  food  products.    I  am  advised  that 


supply  of  corn  for 
tically  cleaned  up. 
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even  in  the  great  c  orn  State  of  Iowa  the 


Milk  Wasted 


poultry  feed  is  prac- 
It  mu.st  be  remem- 
bered that  the  aniount  of  poultry,  live- 
stock, and  dairy  products  which  we  are 

ng  the  next  year  de- 
pends upon  our  supply  of  corn  and  other 
grain  products.      | 

It  seems  almostj  unbelievable  that  in 
the  face  of  this  Situation  the  WPB  is 
authorizing  a  whiskey  holiday  for  the 
month  of  July,  wnlch  will  result  in  the 


consumption  of 
corn  and  other  f€ 
exactly  what  is  hi 
corn  products  for 
of  badly  needed 


lillions  of  bushels  of 
grains,  yet  that  is 
ippening.    Instead  of 
^he  war  effort,  instead 
;om  sugar  and  corn 
sirup,  and  instead]  of  livestock  feed  we 
are  going  to  have  whiskey. 

In  substantiation  of  the  above  state- 
ments with  refere  ice  to  the  rapidly  de- 
veloping shortage  of  corn,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  mji  remarks  I  include  the 
following  telegram  from  Pendleton  Dud- 
ley, executive  secretary  of  the  Com  In- 
dustries Research  Foundation.  Also,  the 
following  letter  fr6m  the  Penick  &  Ford, 
Ltd..  a  large  man  ifacturer  of  corn  and 
sugarcane  produds: 

New  Yoi  ik,  N.  T..  June  11.  1945. 

Hon.   CLUTOKD  R.   HCPE. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Por  your  information,  we  must  advise  that 
the  Pekln,  111.,  plant  of  Corn  Products  Re- 
closed  dofra  on  Saturday  because 
exhausted.  This  is  the 
Industry's  second  largest  plant,  with  daily 
capacity  of  65,000  bushels.  Other  member 
plants,  with  corn  stxrks  sufficient  for  only  a 
and  with  dally  receipts 
a  jprehenslve    of    reduced 


fining  Co 

its  com  supply  was 


PZNICK 


few  days  ahead, 
diminishing,  are 
grind. 

This  situation,  deieloping  despite  this  In- 
diistry's  unceasing  efforts  to  obtain  all  pos- 
sible corn  for  maximum  operations,  threatens 
seriously  curtailed  output  of  starch  and  other 
products   essential    ;o   manufacture   of   war 
materials  and  vital   :lvillan  goods. 
Pkndi;jton  Dudlxt, 
ExTCUtitve  Secretary. 
Com  Industrie  Research  Foundation. 


fc  Ford.  Ltd.,  Inc., 


Ne  0  York.  June  11,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Cun 'Oro  Hope, 

The  House  of  R^resentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hope:  Ilhave  been  Interested  In 
reading  yoxw  House  llesolutlon  No.  270.  This 
corn  situation  Is  oiie  which  Is  giving  us  a 
good  deal  of  worry,  us  I  know  it  is  others  In 
our  Industry,  and,  ai  you  perhaps  know,  It  is 
an  essential  Industrr. 

We  have  been  ftr  ding  great  difficulty  in 
buying  the  necessary  com.  having  purchased 
In  all  available  mai  keta  without  regard  to 
freight  rates  as  Ion;  as  we  did  not  exceed 
ceiling  prlcee.  and  (fijrlng  the  past  week  we 
have  purchased  less]  than  70  percent  of  our 
requirements,  and  stocks  have  become  dan- 
gerously low. 

I  was  advised  this  morning  that  one  of  the 
large  plants  of  another  company  In  the  In- 
dustry had  been  forced  to  close  down  for 
lack  of  com.  and  tfiat  another  large  plant 
feared  the  same  thin(g  would  happen,  as  they 
were  unable  to  pure  base  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  their  requirements. 

of  your  representation, 
advised  of  this  position. 


I  thought,  in  vien 
you  might  like  to  be 
Sincerely, 


1     i 


T.  Bedford, 

President. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  was 
quite  refreshing  to  learn  from  the  morn- 
ing newspapers  that  the  Army  is  going  to 
handle  the  food  being  supplied  to  the 
needy  people  in  Europe  rather  than 
UNRRA.  This  is  going  to  save  a  lot  of 
people  from  starving  to  death.  Appar- 
ently, the  little  confab  between  President 
Truman  and  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  White 
House  is  bearing  fruit. 

I  notice  by  the  newspaper  that  the  War 
Pood  Administration's  Food  Distribution 
Order  No.  79  is  limiting  the  sale  and  de- 
livery of  milk  to  consumers.  Consequent- 
ly, in  York.  Pa.,  the  dealers  are  now  com- 
pelled to  dump  7.500  quarts  of  milk  daily 
down  the  sewer.  With  staple  food  be- 
coming more  scarce  daily  it  seems  to  be 
too  bad  that  this  milk  cannot  find  its  way 
to  the  consumers,  who  not  only  sorely 
need  it.  but  want  it. 

The  food  problem  will  not  be  solved  for 
this  country  or  for  the  world  until  the 
Government  gets  down  to  tending  to  its 
own  business,  that  of  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  permits  businessmen  to  op- 
erate business,  and  the  farmers  to  farm 
their  farms  in  the  usual  manner  to  raise 
food  and  get  it  into  the  market  through 
the  legitimate  channels  of  trade. 

This  bureaucratic  control  is  creating 
gigantic  black  markets  as  well  as  arti- 
ficial scarcities. 

The  following  news  article  to  which  I 
refer  is  from  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch: 

SXVXNTT-nVX  HITNDRED  QUARTS  OF  ]\mjC  WASTED 

DAILY    HERE DEALERS    PLACE    BLAME    ON    WAR 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION — WANT  ORDER  REPEALED 

Immediate  rescission  by  the  War  Pood 
Administration  of  Food  Distribution  Order 
No.  79  *was  urged  at  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  York  County  Milk  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion last  night.  It  was  brought  out  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  held  at  Blerman's  Res- 
taurant, that  this  order  ie  contributing 
greatly  to  waste  of  good  food. 

Announcement  was  made  that  large  quan- 
tities of  milk  are  being  wasted  in  York 
County  as  a  result  of  this  Government 
ruling.  It  was  estimated  that  7,500  quarts 
of  skim  milk  are  poured  away  dally  In  the 
York  area. 

The  huge  waste  of  milk  is  directly  due  to 
the  order,  which  sets  quotas  for  dealers. 
making  It  necessary  to  limit  sales  to  con- 
sumers. The  excess  milk  received  by  dealers 
from  the  fanners  Is  separated  and  the  cream 
stored  for  future  sale.  Sales  to  consumers 
are  limited  because  each  dairy  Is  compelled 
by  the  War  Pood  Administration  to  set  aside 
a  certain  quantity  each  day  for  processing 
for  the  armed  forces  and  lend-lease.  The 
dealers'  quotas  for  the  manufacture  of  Ice 
cream  and  other  milk  products  also  have 
been  cut.  It  was  brought  out  at  the  meet- 
ing that  there  Is  an  excess  ^ver  and  above 
what  the  processing  plants  can  handle  for 
the  Government,  and  dairymen  should  be 
allowed  to  seU  this  to  civilian  consumers. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  producer  la 
being  penalized   by  receiving  a  lower  price 


for  his  product.  The  price  to  the  producer 
Is  governed  by  what  use  Is  made  of  the  milk. 
Because  of  limitation  on  sales  of  milk  and 
cream  to  consumers.  It  was  stated,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  butterfat  is  classed  In  a 
lower-price  bracket.  The  butterfat  content 
of  milk  also  partly  governs  the  price  to  the 
producer. 

The  association  stated  that  Immediate 
relief  from  the  order  which  governs  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  milk  and  milk  products 
to  consumers  in  the  York  sales  area  is  neces- 
sary. This  food,  which  is  novr  being  wasted, 
should  be  saved  for  the  consumer,  the  asso- 
ciation urged.  The  York  sales  area  takes  in 
the  city  of  York  and  all  of  York  County 
except  Spring  Grove  and  Hanover  districts. 


American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
American  foreign  policy  which  I  deUvered 
last  night,  June  12  at  10:30  p.  m.  over 
the  Columbia  network. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pessimism  over  our  chances  of  preventing 
another  major  war  is  widespread  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
apparent.  They  include  the  Inevitable  com- 
promises at  San  Francisco  In  drafting  the 
charter  of  a  world  security  organization,  the 
fighting  between  French  forces  and  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  Lebanon,  the  lack  of  any  under- 
standing with  Russia  in  regard  to  eastern 
Europe  or  Germay,  and  the  Jingoistic  nation- 
alism which  Is  showing  up  everywhere,  even 
here   in    the   United    States. 

We  have  heard  Individuals  argue  recently 
that  unless  the  charter  of  the  international 
organization  being  drafted  at  San  Fran- 
cisco contains  this  or  that  provision  it  will 
not  work,  and  we  might  as  well  give  up  any 
hope  of  lasting  peace.  Or  we  are  lold  that 
unless  Russia  changes  her  policy  overnight 
and  adopts  democratic  principles,  a  war  with 
this  great  ally  Is  inevitable.  That  Is  a  grim 
picture,  because  there  Just  is  not  any  chance 
that  Russia's  philosophy  will  change  com- 
pletely overnight.  Or  we  hear  that  unless 
principles  of  justice  and  democracy  are  fol- 
lowed completely  In  the  peace  settlements, 
they  will  not  endure  and  we  will  have  an- 
other great  war.  A  very  good  case  can  be 
made  theoretically  for  any  one  of  these  pes- 
simistic conclusions.  But  they  are  not  true 
and  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  base  our 
foreign  policy  on  such  conclusions. 

These  grim  and  pessimistic  conclusions 
are  not  true  for  two  reasons.  First  of  these 
Is  that  the  civilized  world  simply  cannot  per- 
mit them  to  come  true.  The  weapons  ca- 
pable of  destroying  our  civilization  In  another 
great  war  are  not  still  awaiting  future 
ecientlflc  development.  The}'  are  here  now. 
We  and  our  allies  are  using  them  now.  to 
win  this  war.  Rocket  proJt-ctUes,  huge  6- 
ton  earthquake  bombs,  the  B-29's.  our  new 
incendiary  bombs,  and  modern  artillery  and 
tanks  are  all  that  are  necessary  to  destroy 
modern,  industrial  clvllizatlcin. 


If  the  Nazis  had  developed  V-1  and  V-2 
bombs  Just  a  few  years  earlier,  they  might 
easily  have  won  In  Europe.  I  saw  the  terrible 
destruction  which  some  of  these  weapons 
wrought  in  the  great  industrial  Ruhr  Valley 
of  Germany,  and  ever  since  I  have  been 
thankful  that  our  cities  have  been  spared 
that  horror.  If  Europe  is  restored  to  any 
kind  of  economL  health  In  less  than  5  or  10 
years,  it  will  be  a  miracle. 

The  weapons  capable  of  destroying  modem 
Industrial  civilization  are  here  now.  and  it 
Is  only  because  we  are  winning  and  have  the 
initiative  and  a  great  preponderance  of  power 
that  we  are  spared  that  destruction.  It  would 
be  suicide  for  any  nation,  great  or  small,  to 
permit  another  great  war  to  get  started. 
It  would  be  suicide  for  the  Russians,  the 
Poles,  the  Yugoslavs,  the  French,  or  the  Brit- 
Lsh  as  purely  as  It  would  be  for  us.  That 
compulsion  on  the  world's  statesmen  to  find 
a  peaceable  way  out  somehow,  regardless  of 
differences  In  philosophy  and  language,  will 
be  tremendous,  and  It  Is  a  fact  which  our 
pessimistic  prophets   overlook. 

The  second  reason  why  extreme  pessimism 
Is  not  Justified  is  that  permanent  peace  is 
possible  In  spite  of  defects  In  the  World  Secu- 
rity Organization  and  In  spite  of  injustices 
In  the  peace  settlements. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  veto  power  which  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  will  have 
on  any  action  to  stop  future  aggression. 
San  Francisco  was  plunged  In  gloom  for  a 
week  because  of  Russian  Insistence,  now 
withdrawn,  that  the  veto  should  extend  even 
to  disctisslon  of  a  complaint  by  any  aggrieved 
nation.  Perhaps  the  Russians  can  veto  dis- 
cussion In  Russia,  but  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  they  could  have  stopped  it  in  the  inter- 
national organization,  no  matter  what  lan- 
guage was  written  in  the  charter.  I  suspect 
that  democracies  like  ours  and  Britain's 
would  carry  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
discussion  Into  any  organization,  regardless 
of  Charter  provisions. 

But  how  about  this  veto  on  action,  which 
any  one  of  the  major  powers  will  have?  Wiil 
It  prohibit  any  effective  action  by  the  new 
organization?  Theoretically,  one  could  imag- 
ine many  hypothetical  cases  In  which  a  re- 
quirement would  be  fatal.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  required 
a  unanimous  vote,  not  only  of  the  great 
powers,  but  of  all  members,  to  declare  a 
nation  an  aggressor.  And  the  League  did 
declare  Japan  an  aggressor  in  1931  and  Italy 
an  aggressor  in  1936.  The  unanimity  provi- 
sion failed  to  stop  action  in  the  face  of  an 
aroused  world  public  opinion. 

Of  course,  if  any  one  of  the  Big  Three — the 
United  States,  Russia,  or  Britain — embarked 
on  a  course  of  aggression  and  conquest  in 
the  next  few  decades,  we  would  have  another 
world  war.  The  security  organization  would 
have  failed,  but  not  because  of  the  veto  pow- 
er. The  pcsslbillty  that  one  of  these  great 
nations  may  become  an  aggressor  is  one  of 
the  chances  we  run.  and  it  Is  a  hazard  to 
peace  whether  the  veto  power  exists  or  not. 
Personally,  I  have  never  favored  the  veto 
power,  but  neither  do  I  go  along  with  those 
who  contend  It  Is  fatal  to  any  chance  of 
keeping  the  peace. 

Likewise,  injvistices  In  the  peace  settle- 
ments appear  to  me  to  be  Inevitable,  but  I  do 
not  therefore  believe  that  'another  war  is  a 
certainty,  any  more  than  I  would  admit  that 
the  Injustices  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  caused 
the  present  war.  Hitler's  desire  to  conquer 
the  world  led  to  war.  and  that  desire  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Injustices  In  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  although  Hitler  did  use  them  as  a 
pretext.  If  the  democracies,  France  and 
Britain  particularly,  had  had  enough  vision 
and  courage  to  stop  Hitler's  aggressions  in 
time,  they  might  have  prevented  this  war. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  major  point  I  wish 
to  make  tonight.    The  Charter  drafted  at  San 


Francisco  and  even  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  will  be  only  the 
beginning,  and  not  the  end  of  the  task  of  pre- 
venting another  great  war. 

No  organization  for  peace  will  be  self- 
operating,  and  the  chance  of  success  for  the 
United  Nations  organization  will  be  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  support  which  the  peoples 
and  governments  of  Its  member  nations  give 
to  it.  The  League  of  Nations,  cumbersome 
as  its  machinery  was.  did  not  fall  because  the 
machinery  did  not  function  nor  because  of 
the  Injustices  In  the  peace  settlements. 
Those  injustices  were  being  corrected  grad- 
ually and  by  peaceful  means  when  Hitler 
came  along  and  put  an  end  to  peaceful  ad- 
justment. And  the  League  machinery  did 
work  to  declare  both  Japan  and  Italy  to  be 
aggressors.  But  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  member  nations  of  the  League  failed 
in  both  instances  to  fulfill  their  obligations 
under  the  covenant  and  go  to  the  assistance 
of  China  and  Ethiopia. 

Those  aggressions  seemed  very  remote.  It 
was  difficult  for  the  people  of  League  member 
nations  to  see  how  their  security  was  threat- 
ened. Because  there  was  no  pressure  from 
the  people  the  governments  did  nothing  to 
fulfill  their  obligations.  Japan  and  Italy  got 
away  with  their  first  little  aggressions,  and 
that  paved  the  way  for  Hitler  and  his  big 
aggressions. 

And  lest  we  In  the  United  States  become 
too  complacent.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
when  the  League  Imposed  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Italy  our  exports  to  that  aggressor 
Increased  considerably.  We  were  as  blind  to 
consequences  and  as  engrossed  in  oxir  own 
affairs  as  the  rest. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  will  have  one 
great  advantage  over  the  League  Covenant. 
Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  once  the 
Security  Council  decides  that  force  Is  required 
to  stop  an  aggression,  use  of  force  will  be 
automatic,  requiring  no  further  action  by 
the  governments  of  member  states.  Each 
member  nation  would  have  assigned  agreed- 
upon  quotas  of  military  force — airplanes, 
warships,  or  divisions  of  troops — to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  to  be  available 
on  call  of  the  Security  Council.  They  would 
go  into  action  against  the  aggressor  as  an 
International  policing  force.  Under  the 
League  Covenant,  once  the  League  declared 
a  nation  to  be  an  aggressor,  it  was  up  to  each 
member  nation  to  declare  war  on  the  aggres- 
sor to  fulfill  Its  obligation.  That  require- 
ment stymied  swift  and  decisive  action, 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  argument  that  will 
stop  a  determined  aggressor. 

To  me  that  provision,  for  joint  use  of  force. 
Is  the  heart  of  the  Charter  being  drawn  at 
San  Francisco  and  gives  us  a  far  better  chance 
than  did  the  League  to  prevent  another  great 
war.  What  business  has  the  United  States 
individually  Interfering  in  a  little  war  in  Asia 
or  Africa?  That  is  a  legitimate  question  and 
a  tough  one  to  answer.  But  few  would  argue 
that  the  United  States  does  not  have  a  defi- 
nite and  real  stake  in  preserving  peace  and 
stability  in  the  world  and  that  our  Nation 
should  stand  ready  to  do  Its  share  in  pre- 
serving law  and  order  among  the  nations. 

I  hope  that  the  great  influence  of  the 
United  States  will  b<!  exerted  to  the  utmost 
in  the  interests  of  Juiitice  and  freedom  in  the 
peace  settlements.  But  I  doubt  whether  we 
will  have  our  way  completely.  That  will  not 
make  war  Inevitable.  We  haven't  yet 
achieved  perfect  democracy  and  equal  rights 
for  all  here  In  the  United  States,  but  we're 
not  going  to  war  about  It  nor  are  we  going 
to  throw  overboard  our  Constitution  for  that 
reason. 

I  t^^ve  tried,  In  the  brief  time  available 
tonlghl.  to  give  you  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  believe  that  extreme  pessimism  regarding 
our  chances  of  preventing  another  war  are 
not  jUatified.    If  we  begin  the  arduous  and 
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never-ending  task  of  building  peace  and  Jus- 
tice into  our  world  convinced  that  we  are 
llrked  before  we  start,  obviously  we'll  never 
succeed. 

But  let's  not  minimize  the  dangers  either. 
We  and  our  Hllies  are  late  in  establishing  the 
machinery  for  Joint  International  action  to 
preserve  peace  and  to  adjust  amicably  Inter- 
national economic  and  political  problems.  It 
woiild  have  been  far  better  had  we  gotten 
together  2  or  3  years  ago.  when  some  of  us 
were  preasirg  for  speedy  action.  At  that 
time,  with  German  and  Japanese  aggression 
blotting  out  much  of  the  world  and  threaten- 
ing ail  nations,  extreme  nationalism,  im- 
perialism, ard  power  politics  did  not  lootc  so 
attractive.  All  nations  would  have  been  more 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  national  sovereignty 
in  the  Interests  of  world  peace  and  security. 
Now.  with  the  threat  receding,  the  task  of 
achieving  agreement  is  more  difficult,  na- 
tional interests  and  imperialistic  desires  are 
more  prominent. 

Our  international  organization,  as  a  re- 
sult, will  not  be  as  strong,  and  there  will  be 
more  compramlses  with  principles  in  the 
peace  .'-ettlements. 

The  only  realistic  answer  to  the  situation 
for  the  United  States  is  for  us  to  remain 
strong  and  tc  use  our  strength  to  support  Jus- 
tice and  peacr^  and  democracy,  both  within 
the  international  organization  and  outside 
it.     We'll  Just  have  to  try  harder. 

We  may  have  to  fight  little  wars  now  and 
then  to  avoid  big  ones.  We  nuiy  have  to  ac- 
cept temporEiTily  settlements  repugnant  to 
us.  We'll  have  to  weigh  and  Judge  propa- 
ganda and  counterpropaganda.  and  decide 
when  compromise  ends  and  fatal  appease- 
ment begins.  It  won't  be  easy,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  unless  all  of  us  keep  informed  on 
the  issues  and  insist  that  our  Government 
make  the  right  decisions. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  the  collective  Im- 
pact of  the  decisions  which  each  of  us  reach 
individually  ;il>out  great  issues  which  finally 
determines  the  course  our  Government  fol- 
lows. We  each  of  us  individually  have  the 
ultimate  resfousibility  for  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Unite«i  States.  If  we  once  again  be- 
come so  engrossed  In  our  own  domestic  af- 
fairs, our  individual  Jobs  and  concerns,  that 
we  overlook  international  issues,  reftise  to 
face  unpleasant  facts,  and  let  our  Nation  and 
the  world  drift  into  another  war,  it  will  be 
o\ir  failure.  The  Job  will  not  be  easy.  The  is- 
sues are  complicated,  and  as  soon  as  one 
problem  is  solved  another  arises. 

There  is  always  the  chance  that  in  spite  oi 
the  best  we  can  do,  our  efforts  may  fail  and 
the  world  face  another  Great  War.  But  It  is 
only  by  trying,  by  making  the  tough  deci- 
sions, by  acting  when  necessary  that  we  can 
Jiistify  in  part,  at  least,  the  sacrifices  of  this 
w*r. 


Trfl>ate  to  the  Late  President  Franklin  D. 
RooscTelt  by  Bliss  June  Thomson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PXNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  tribute 
to  our  late  President,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  by  Miss  June  Thomson,  a 
student  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 


objection  the  tribute 
jrinted  in  the  Record, 


Peace,  his  triumph 
By  some  yet  un 
Far  on  in  summers 
Peace,  it  Is  a  day  of 
For  one  about  whoM 
Late  the  little 
Oh.  peace.  It  Is  a  daj 
For   one   upon 

brain. 
Once  the  weight  an< : 
Ours  the  pain,  be 


who(« 


hj& 


ill  be  sung 
molcfed  tongue 

t  bat  wc  shall  not  see. 
pain 

patriarchal  knee 
chilf^en  chmg. 
of  pain 
band  and  heart  and 


fate  of  Europe  hung, 
the  e^n! 


the  mortal  dlsap- 


On  God  and  Godlik<  men  we  build  our  trust. 
Hush,  the  Dead  Ma^ch  walls  In  the  people's 

ears; 
The  dark  crowd  m^ves,  and  there  are  sobs 

and  tears; 
The  black  earth  y4wns: 

pears: 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dusd  to  dust; 
He  is  gone  who  seen  led  so  great — 
Gone,  but  nothing   :an  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  mad  e  his  own 
Beiner  here,  and  wp  pelleve  him 
Something  far  adva  iced  Ic  State, 
And  that  he  wears  (   truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  tiiat  man  can  weave  him. 
Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 
Lay  your  earthly  fai  icies  down. 
And  in  the  vast  catl  ledral  l»iave  him. 
God  accept  him,  Ch-ist  receive  him. 

— Frotn  "Ode  on  fUe  Death  of  the  Duke 
on,"  bu  Alfred  Lord 
852. 


of    Wellin: 
Tennyson, 

It  was  at  that  in 
when  we  first  hear 
day  when  the  shad 


;tween  hour  of  twilight 
the  news — that  time  of 
)wy  finger  of  the  chapel 
points  across  campus  to  the  near-deserted 
cathedral.  The  worl  came  first  as  a  hush,  a 
whisper.  Our  Presic  ent  is  dead.  We  rejected 
belief.  Then  the  -umor  spread,  was  con- 
firmed, gathered  ajeed  aad  noise  till  It 
boomed  in  our  ears,  and  faded  like  the  sound 
of  a  great  amen.    Pr  *sident  Roosevelt  Is  dead. 

Inadequacy.  Sma  1.  silent  groups  clustered 
In  the  tuckshops.  leedlng  the  strength  of 
companionship.  Instinctively,  voices  low- 
ered. The  radio  in  (he  Owl  office  droned  into 
the  empty  hall.  "Tie  little  Infantile  victims 
at  Warm  Springs  mourn"  Inside,  we  were 
full,  bursting  to  ac:.  run.  smash  something 
with  our  fist.  prot(st  to  the  skies:  we  sat, 
dumb,  staring,  hands  helpless  In  our  laps. 
And  when  the  first  shock  was  over  and  the 
awful  realization  <ame.  some  of  us  cried 
openly  and  without  shame.  We  were  or- 
phaned and  alone.  We  had  lost  oiir  leader. 
Who  was  to  look  afler  us  now? 

But  more  than  ttat.  we  had  lost  a  friend. 
In  no  other  time  has  there  been  such  a  bond 
between  the  young  md  the  Chief  Executive. 
For  most  of  us.  Franklin  IDelano  Roosevelt 
is  the  only  President  we  remember.  And 
he  was  with  us  through  all  those  days  of 
our  childhood  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
We  rememt>er  the  i?orry  lines,  scars  of  the 
black  depression,  that  traced  our  fathers' 
faces:  erased  by  P:  esident  Roosevelt.  And 
the  grim  specter  of  eaner  days  that  haunted 
our  board;  banishec  by  our  President.  And 
then  the  renewed  coi  irage  that  came  with  him 
to  look  beyond  tomorrow  for  a  happy  future. 
With  a  child's  faiti  we  depended  on  him. 
For  he  was  more  than  a  great  man  to  be 
awed.  He  was  a  hunaanitarlin.  sprung  from 
the  people,  feeling  the  puis?  of  the  people. 
We  cannot  so  quickly  relegate  the  broad 
smile,  the  cigarette  holder,  and  the  old  felt 
hat  to  history. 

But  after  the  first  wave  of  grief  Is  over,  we 
shall  not  mourn  hl;n  with  tears  and  musty 
garlands.  Retr06pe<  tlon  was  never  his  way 
when  there  were  tasjss  to  be  done.  So  It  will 
be  with  action  and  ^ourage  and  strong  words 
that  we  will  honor  Qlm.    It  will  be.  not  with 


tears  but  with  plans  for  a  lasting  peace  and 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  enemy. 
We  will  honor  hlra  with  the  America  and  the 
bright  new  world  that  he  lived  for,  fought 
for.  and  died  for.  We  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion pledge  him  that. 

Our  compassion,  rather,  should  go  out  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  at  his  demise.  Theirs 
is  the  pain  and  loss.  A  man  of  action,  he 
died  In  action.  The  tolling  angelus.  the  flag, 
struck  limp  to  half-mast,  the  very  heavens 
w^pt  at  the  bier  of  a  great  man. 


The  NesTo  and  the  Postwar  Militiry 
PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  Judge 
William  E.  Hastie.  who  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  NationaU 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  and  also  on  the  staff  or  Howard 
University,  delivered  an  able  address  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Pastwar 
Military  Policy  on  June  6  on  the  subject 
of  military  conscription.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  address  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  to  express 
to  this  committee  the  opposition  of  the 
association  to  the  pending  bill  to  establish 
a  system  of  compulsory  and  universal  peace- 
time military  service  and  training,  and  to 
state  the  reasons  for  that  position.  The 
formal  resolution  of  our  board  expresses  op- 
position to  peacetime  conscription  "both  be- 
cause it  is  generally  imsoiind  In  principle  and 
because  the  present  bill  would  permit  the 
continuation  of  the  present  racial  segregation 
and  discrimination  in  the  armed  forces." 

All  of  us  should  approach  this  grave  isEue 
with  humility  bom  of  the  tragic  failure  of 
this  generation  to  prevent  a  World  War.  and 
our  awareness  that  in  supporting  or  oppos- 
ing this  measure  we  may  be  affecting,  not 
Just  the  course  of  American  life,  but  the 
future  of  civilization.  I  say  this  because  of 
my  firm  belief  that  civilization  cannot  svu:- 
vive  another  World  War.  If  Rotterdam  and 
Warsaw  and  Berlin  and  Tokyo  cease  to  exist 
as  cities  as  a  result  of  this  war.  It  is  not 
fanciful  to  predict  that  another  World  War 
would  destroy  organized  human  society  as 
we  know  it.  I  believe  the  British  who  have 
felt  the  weight  of  the  V-2  bomb  and  with 
it  the  prediction  of  undreaired  terrors  to 
come  realize  that  we  cannot  stand  another 
war.  The  Rv  slans  with  their  tens  of  mill- 
ions of  casualties  must  be  aware  of  it.  We, 
the  most  fortunate  great  Nation  with  only 
a  million  casualties  to  date,  must  at  least 
begin  to  know  that  the  geometric  progres- 
sion of  destruction  from  World  War  I  to 
World  War  II  cannot  proceed  to  World  War 
III  without  world  chaos  Loss  of  life,  des- 
truction of  property,  disorganization  of  gov- 
ernments and  economics  cannot  go  much 
further    than    they    already    have    gone    In 
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this  war  without  the  total  disintegration  of 
modem  civilization. 

So  as  we  consider  the  legLUation  now  pro- 
posed. Intended  according  to  its  own  lan- 
guage to  promote  the  peace  and  secxu-ity  of 
future  generations,  we  mus".  clearly  under- 
stand and  keep  ever  in  the  forefront  of  our 
thinking  that  our  one  common  all  overriding 
objective  is  the  prevention  cf  another  world 
war.  It  is  not  the  winning  of  another  war 
but  its  prevention  to  which  o  ir  energies  must 
be  devoted,  because.  If  what  I  already  have 
said  is  correct  there  can  bt;  no  winner  of 
such  a  war  in  the  future — there  can  only  be 
losers.  If  in  fact  anothei  world  war  should 
come,  our  military  preparedness  would  not 
save  civilization.  It  wou'.d  merely  insiu-e 
that  we  did  our  full  share  in  destroying  civi- 
lization. Therefore,  If  universal  military 
training  has  any  lusiiflcatlori.  that  Justifica- 
tion must  be  found  in  Its  effect  as  a  deter- 
rent of  war  It  is  our  belief  that  it  would 
have  no  such  effect. 

If  we  launch  a  program  of  universal  peace- 
time training  and  preparation  for  war.  the 
only  consequence  reasonably  to  be  antici- 
pated Is  that  all  great  nations  will  attempt 
to  equal  or  surpass  our  military  program. 
Their  people  will  be  told,  even  as  we  are  now 
being  told,  that  peace  ana  isecurlty  require 
that  they  prepare  for  war.  A  race  for  ar- 
maments Is  the  one  Immedlnte  consequence 
surely  to  be  anticipated  fro:-n  the  building 
of  a  vast  peacetime  mllltan-  establishment 
in  the  United  States.  International  com- 
petition to  see  what  nations  can  l>e  best 
prepared  for  war  Is  the  most  certain  path 
to  war.  The  nations  best  prepared  for  war 
rattle  the  saber  at  the  less  prepared.  If 
the  less  prepared  nations  sullenly  bow  to  the 
threat  of  force  It  Is  only  tci  gain  time  In 
which  to  make  ready  to  match  that  force 
and  ultimately  to  become  strong  enough  for 
the  rattling  of  their  own  sabeis  The  history 
of  mankind  Is  the  story  of  the  futility  of 
this  process  as  Insurance  against  war.  If 
temporary  or  Immediate  secarlty  Is  some- 
time won  by  vast  military  preparation,  ulti- 
mate conflict  is  made  only  more  certain  and 
on  a  larger  scale.  Moreover,  aowever  pacific 
the  mood  In  which  universal  i)eacetlme  mili- 
tary training  and  service  may  he  conceived, 
there  Is  the  ever  present  dunger  that  the 
nation  with  tremendous  pea<  etlme  military 
strength  will  become  anta(;onlstlc  rather 
than  persuasive  In  dealing  \.'ith  its  neigh- 
bors. Its  International  diplomacy.  Impatient 
with  those  too  stupid  or  too  stubborn  to  be 
persuaded  by  reason,  comes  t<>  rely  upon  the 
implicit  threat  of  armed  might  as  the  ulti- 
mate persuader.  Its  military  men.  confident 
in  their  strength,  become  Impatient  to  test 
the  cutting  edge  of  the  weapon  they  have 
forged.  Thus,  those  well  pntpared  for  war 
become  war  minded.  Less  prepared  rivals 
hurry  to  become  well  prepared  so  that  they 
can  afford  to  be  war  mlndei  too.  In  my 
Judgment  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
there  is  no  tolerable  future  in  an  Interna- 
tional Jungle  In  which  each  lion  calls  him- 
self the  king  of  the  t>east8  and  keeps  sharp- 
ening his  claws  to  prove  It  And  it  does 
not  help  for  us  to  say  we  aro  a  benevolent 
lion  who  sharpens  his  claws  only  for"  self- 
protection.  Neither  the  other  lions  nor  the 
less  powerful  beasts  will  be  retissured. 

In  brief,  if  one  nation  plays  the  game  of  all- 
out  peacetime  military  prepartitlon.  the  like- 
lihood Is  that  all  will  play;  and  If  all  play,  no 
one  wins.  It  Is  psychologically  Impossible, 
even  as  it  is  a  contradiction  in  words,  for  any 
nation  long  to  preserve  the  pt-ace  by  peace- 
time mobilization  and  training  of  men  for 
war. 

There  Is  an  additional  unfortunate  aspect 
of  the  proposal  for  peacetlm:  conscription 
new.  No  thinking  person  can  avoid  grave 
coacem  as  he  observes  signs  of   Increasing 


distrust  between  the  two  nations  with  great- 
est resources  and  influence  today,  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  It  is  futile  for  us  to  say 
Russia  Is  responsible  or  for  Russia  to  say 
that  we  are  responsible  for  the  deterioration 
of  our  relations.  Each  has  the  task  of  con- 
vincing the  other  that  they  can  exist  and 
function  In  this  contracting  wcrld  In  peace 
and  mutual  confidence,  and  no  useful  pur- 
pose is  served  by  either  saying  the  other 
must  make  the  first  move.  By  the  same 
token,  any  action  by  either  tending  to  In- 
crease the  distrust  of  the  other  is  a  grave 
disservice  to  essential  harmony,  particularly 
in  the  present  delicate  state  of  international 
relationships.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  say 
In  San  Francisco  that  international  organi- 
zation In  the  interest  of  world  security  sup- 
ported by  mUltary  forces  sufficient  for  Joint 
International  action  against  an  aggressor  Is 
essential  to  world  peace  If  at  the  same  time 
we  act  In  Washington  on  the  premise  of  the 
pending  bills  that  we  must  be  a  greater  mili- 
tary power  than  our  neighbors  so  that  we 
can  take  Independent  military  action. 

We  cannot  build  an  effective  organization 
founded  on  International  confidence  and  at 
the  same  time  take  the  most  drastic  peace- 
time military  step  in  our  national  history  as 
token  of  our  lack  of  faith  in  international 
organization. 

What  I  have  said  up  to  this  point  is  but  an 
outline  of  certain  fundamental  arguments 
against  peacetime  conscription.  Other  wit- 
nesses will,  no  doubt,  elaborate  and  docu- 
ment these  arguments.  However.  I  wish  to 
devote  my  remaining  time  to  considerations 
of  special  importance  In  the  mind  of  the 
Negro  citizen. 

The  bill  now  proposed  would  be  a  signed 
but  otherwise  blank  check  to  t>e  filled  in 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  they  may  desire 
from  to  time.  Specifically,  all  details  of  the 
year  of  compulsory  military  training  are  left 
to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  of  course,  the  function  of  work- 
ing out  the  plans  of  training  and  other  de- 
tails to  be  embodied  in  such  regulations  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Indeed,  the  mUitary  command  has  already 
Indicated  informally  at  some  length  Its  pres- 
ent thinking  about  details  of  training. 

The  Negro  citizen,  for  reasons  which  1 
shall  elaborate.  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
legislation  giving  the  military  such  blanket 
authority,  uncontrolled  by  legislative  safe- 
guards against  abuse. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  Negro  today  Is 
deeply  resentful  at  much  of  the  treatment 
he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  For  present  purposes,  it  is  material 
to  cite  only  aspects  of  that  treatment  which 
would  be  expected  to  carry  over  Into  peace- 
time mUitary  training  unless  Congress  shall 
Impose  appropriate  legislative  controls. 

In  peacetime,  and  even  until  this  war  was 
well  advanced,  the  Navy  excluded  Negroes 
from  naval  service,  except  as  messmen.  In 
1935.  Rear  Admiral  Andrews  frankly  ex- 
pounded this  policy  to  the  NAACP.  saying 
that  the  restriction  of  colored  men  to  the 
messmen  branch  "will  best  meet  the  needs 
and  efficiency  of  the  Navy"  and  that  recruit- 
ing stations  are  instructed  not  to  accept 
Negroes  as  apprentice  seamen.  Even  the 
partial  relaxation  of  this  rule  In  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  war  leaves  large  number  of  tech- 
nical specialties  closed  to  the  Negro  sea- 
man. Entire  areas  of  naval  service,  for  ex- 
ample naval  aviation,  are  stUl  completely 
closed  to  Negroes.  We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Navy  contemplates  the  use  of 
Negroes  In  any  capacity  other  than  messmen 
when  It  returns  to  peacetime  basis. 

Before  the  present  wartime  expansion  the 
Army  restricted  Negroes  to  very  limited  op- 
portunities of  service  in  the  Infantry,  Cavalry 
and  Quartermaster  Corps.    And  though  the 


war  has  brought  substantial  relaxation  ot 
these  strictures  the  types  of  training  and 
service  open  to  a  Negro  within  a  particular 
arm  or  service  are  still  seriously  restricted. 
For  example,  except  for  the  so-called  at- 
tached units  Negro  enlisted  men  In  the  Medi- 
cal Corps  have  been  restricted  to  sanitary 
companies.  The  work  of  these  units  is  mis- 
cellaneous common  labor  In  the  field  of 
health  and  sanitation.  It  may  be  common 
labor  in  and  about  hospitals;  it  may  be  drain- 
age for  mosquito  control;  it  may  be  the 
digging  of  latrines  In  the  theater  of  war 
or  any  other  labor  service  required  for  sani- 
tation. All  of  this  Is  necessary  work.  Much 
of  it  is  particularly  unpleasant  work.  Cer- 
tainly the  Negro  should  do  his  share  of  It. 
But  so  far  as  I  know,  there  Is  not  a  single 
white  sanitary  company  in  the  Army.  I  can 
be  positive  that  there  were  none  In  1942, 
but  there  were  numerous  such  Negro  units. 
I  also  know  that  this  particular  discrimina- 
tion was  blocked  for  a  time  by  a  fair-minded 
and  able  staff  officer.  But  when  he  went  Into 
the  field,  where  incidentally  he  ultimately 
presided  at  the  surrender  of  the  German 
armies,  someone  else  arranged  to  make  the 
sanitary  company  the  exclusive  business  of 
Negro  soldiers.  I  mention  this  particularly 
because  so  long  as  Congress  leaves  the  mili- 
tary with  unfettered  discretion  to  discrim- 
inate as  it  may  please  in  training  and  serv- 
ice, the  types  and  extent  of  discrimination 
will  depend  as  a  practical  matter  upon  the 
will  of  the  officers  who  are  administering 
or  supervising  particular  programs.  This 
Congress   should   not   permit. 

But  the  sanitary  company  illustration  is 
not  unique.  Early  In  the  war  the  Air  Forces 
organized  certain  special  Negro  battalions 
called  aviation  squadrons,  separate.  There 
were  no  equivalent  white  organizations.  So 
goes  the  business  of  making  particular  labor 
services  exclxoslvely  or  very  largely  the  func- 
tion of  Negroes.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  we  find  Negroes  excluded  entirely  from 
certain  much  sought  after  types  of  training 
and  service.  For  example,  even  today  the 
Air  Forces  will  not  accept  a  Negro  pilot  In 
the  Air  Transport  Command.  I  know  a  Negro 
pilot  who  for  a  considerable  time  ferried 
bombers  across  the  Atlantic  for  Canada.  But 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  pre- 
ferred to  render  this  essential  service  for 
his  own  country.  But  our  Air  Forces  did 
not  want  and  still  do  not  want  Negroes  in 
this  work.  Again  at  a  time  when  the  Army 
was  trying  desperately  to  recruit  10.000  young 
men  with  mathematical  and  other  scientific 
training  to  learn  to  be  meteorologists  and 
weather  observers,  all  qualified  Negroes  were 
rejected.  The  Army  took  the  position  that. 
It  has  seven  Negroes  in  this  field  and  that 
was  enough. 

To  approach  the  matter  somewhat  differ- 
ently, training  opportunities  are  defined  and 
limited  by  the  number  and  types  of  combat 
and  service  organizations  already  organized 
or  authorized.  Negroes  are  segregated  into 
separate  units.  If  no  Negro  units  of  a  certain 
type  are  authorized,  no  Negroes  wUl  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  type  of  training.  Or  If  one  or 
two  Negro  units  are  authorized,  only  enough 
Negroes  will  be  accepted  for  training  to  fill 
those  units.  Thus  able  and  qualified  Negroes 
are  repeatedly  denied  training  for  which  they 
are  qualified,  because  the  Army  Insists  on 
racially  segregated  units  but  has  established 
no  Negro  units  In  that  area.  It  Is  to  be 
anticipated  that  this  discrimination  in  train- 
ing opportunities  will  persist  or  even  be  ag- 
gravated If  the  Congress  gives  the  mUitary 
the  unlimited  discretion  which  the  proposed 
legislation  would  confer. 

I  think  It  must  be  clear  that  the  basic 
cause  of  racial  discrimination  In  training  op- 
portunities Is  the  Insistence  of  the  Army 
that  Negroes  be  restricted  to  racially  segre- 
gated combat  and  service  units.     Not  only 
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does  this  repeatedly  deprive  the  Anny  of  the 
serrlces  ot  the  most  able  and  best  trained 
Negroes  In  the  work  for  which  they  are  best 
fitted.  It  also  imposes  a  tremendous  burden 
upon  those  who  try  to  plan  and  organize  the 
Army. 

I  believe  any  thorough  Inquiry  will  show 
that  the  over-all  military  policy  of  racial 
segregation  Is  Inefficient,  uneconomical  and 
Injurious  to  morale. 

Let  us  see  how  the  segregated  system  works. 
It  works  badly  from  the  very  beginning.  To 
maintain  the  segregated  system  the  Army  is 
forced  to  racial  discrimination  in  Induction. 
If  you  choose  men  by  chance  as  their  names 
come  up  or  under  the  proposed  legislation  as 
they  become  eligible  for  training,  you  cannot 
get  Just  enough  Negroes  for  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber of  Negro  units.  Sometimes  there  will  be 
more  Negroes  in  a  particular  time  and  place 
than  the  Negro  units  will  accommodate, 
sometimes  there  will  be  les.s.  So  to  make  the 
segregated  Eystem  work,  the  military  must 
Instruct  those  in  charge  of  selection  to  furn- 
ish a  certain  number  of  white  men  and  a 
certain  niunber  of  colored  men  at  a  given 
time.  In  Connecticut  this  almost  caused  the 
collapse  of  selective  service  when  the  local 
cfflcials  refused  to  call  whites  while  Negroes 
were  not  being  called.  The  racial  quota  sys- 
tem caxised  similar  dissatisfaction  in  the 
South. 

Once  this  first  stage  of  calling  men  for 
training  and  service  is  passed,  the  proper 
placement  of  Negroes  is  handicapped  by  the 
scheme  of  segregated  units.  If  we  take  the 
Army  and  Navy  as  a  whole,  there  are  almost 
always  places  where  a  man's  special  skills 
can  be  used.  But  when  we  consider  the  lim- 
ited opportunities  available  at  any  one  time 
in  the  limited  number  and  types  of  Negro 
units.  It  will  often  happen  that  the  available 
vacancies  do  not  fit  the  capabilities  of  the 
available  men.  When  one  group  of  Negro 
selectees  arrives  at  a  reception  center,  there 
may  be  vacancies  in  Negro  labor  units  only. 
Men  far  more  useful  for  other  service  must 
go  in  these  units  along  with  the  totally  un- 
skilled. At  another  time  there  are  numbers 
of  vacancies  where  the  more  capable  men  are 
needed.  If  the  then  available  new  recruits 
are  principally  unskilled,  they  must  be  sent 
to  fill  these  units.  Thus,  the  practical  ad- 
ministration of  the  segregated  system  is  in- 
compatible with  the  effective  placement  of 
the  Individual  where  he  will  be  most  useful. 
It  is  no  more  possible  to  provide  opportun- 
ities In  the  segregated  10  percent  of  the  Army 
equal  to  those  in  the  remaining  90  percent 
than  it  is  possible  to  duplicate  In  a  Jim  Crow 
coach  the  many  facilities  of  a  deluxe  pas- 
senger train. 

I  have  already  dlsctissed  in  some  detail  the 
way  in  which  the  rule  of  segregation  prevents 
the  efTectlve  use  of  Negro  specialists  in  the 
Air  Forces  and  In  the  Medical  Department. 
Such  wasts  of  special  skills  throughout  the 
Army  and  Navy  is  the  inevitable  resvilt  of  the 
policy  which  requires  that  Negroes  serve  with 
and  for  Negroes  only 

Prom  another  approach,  the  time  and  ef- 
fort wasted  by  high-ranking  officers  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field  In  a  vain  attempt  to 
make  the  segregated  system  work  well  is 
tremendous.  I  observed  this  process  in  the 
War  Department  for  more  than  2  years. 
Again  and  again  new  types  of  military  units 
have  been  organized  for  white  personnel. 
There  have  also  been  large  Increases  in  the 
number  of  units  of  preexisting  types.  When- 
ever any  substantial  increase  In  white  per- 
sonnel occurs  the  proportion  of  Negroes  in 
the  Army  is  thrown  out  of  balance  Then 
begins  a  great  expendlttn-e  of  time  and  effort 
to  find  some  place  in  the  Army  where  the 
command  is  willing  to  use  additional  Negro 
soldiers.  The  various  arms  and  services  are 
canvassed  to  find  who  will  take  some  more 
Negro  units  and  of  what  type.     At  times,  no 


one  wants  any  more  Negro  units.  Then 
someone  must  be  ordered  -.o  take  so  many 
thousand  Negroes  and  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  their  utlllzatioi  i.  Thus  haphazardly  Ne- 
gro units  are  orga  lized.  The  exigencies  of 
the  policy  of  racia  segregation  rather  than 
considerations  of  n  ilitary  advantage  come  to 
be  the  controlling  :actor  In  building  10  per- 
cent of  the  Army.  All  of  this  is  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  thu  maintenance  of  a  segre- 
gated pattern  which  serves  no  usefxil  pur- 
pose. 

One  of  the  mos;  ridiculous  and  extreme 
manifestations  of  tiis  practice  is  to  be  found 
in  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  Army  has  intro- 
duced a  system  of  separate  colored  and  white 
Puerto  Rican  units.  I  do  not  know  what 
test  of  racial  Identity  is  applied  or  can  be 
applied,  but  the  nere  matter  of  practical 
difficulty  does  not  deter  those  who  make  a 
fetish  of  racial  sejregation. 

Racial  dlscrimin  ition  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern in  still  another  connection.  The  pro- 
posed year  of  military  training  would  not 
only  provide  a  reserve.  It  would  serve  as  a 
feeder  for  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy  and 
National  Guard.  The  pending  bills  so  in- 
dicate by  encouri.ging  such  active  service 
as  a  substitute  f  )r  the  acceptance  of  re- 
serve status.  But  the  Ne^pro.  after  finishing 
his  year  of  trainin  j,  faces  serious  and  varied 
racial  restrictions  upon  his  opportunity  for 
service  In  the  Re  5:ular  Military  and  Naval 
Establishments. 

In  only  five  Slates  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  la  the  P  egro  admitted  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  undur  any  circumstances,  and 
in  each  of  those  five  Stat(»  there  Is  but  one 
small  segregated  Negro  unit  authorized. 
Regular  enlistments  of  Negroes  In  the  Navy 
are  still  limited  to  the  messman  branch. 
The  Regular  Arm]  in  fac^,  if  not  in  theory, 
discriminates  against  Negroes  in  the  matter 
of  qualifying  for  <  ommlssions.  I  have  seen 
a  Negro  graduat)  of  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  de  lied  a  conunission  because 
the  Army  would  lot  have  Negro  officers  In 
the  branch  for  which  he  had  qualified.  I 
have  seen  a  dis  inguished  Negro  Reserve 
officer  after  the  lEist  war  denied  a  Regular 
Army  commission  not  because  of  any  per- 
sonal or  professioial  deficiency,  but  on  the 
stated  ground  th^t  Negroes  are  unfit  to  be 
officers  of  the  R(gTilar  Army.  Negro  col- 
lege students  In  t  le  North  and  West  are  al- 
most never  adml  tted  to  advanced  ROTC, 
where  they  can  qualify  for  commissions. 
And  in  the  few  !fegro  colleges  where  there 
are  ROTC  units  the  ranking  graduates 
are  in  fact  not  permitted  to  qualify  for 
Regular  Army  conmlsslons  despite  specific 
regulations  giving  them  that  privilege.  All 
of  these  are  ind  da  of  the  basic  pattern 
of  discrimination  which  should  be  corrected 
In  any  event,  and  particularly  if  Negroes  are 
to  go  into  the  pejcetlme  Army  and  Navy  by 
compulsion  rathei   than  consent. 

A  final  thought  and  I  shall  have  finished. 
Whatever  private  ndividuals  may  do,  or  even 
the  States  within  their  exclusive  sphere,  it 
Is  a  basic  concept  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  make  racial  distinctions  In 
the  administration  of  the  national  business. 
This  should  be  especially  true  of  the  military 
establishment  whose  very  mission  is  the 
safegtiarding  of  tte  Institutions  of  a  democ- 
racy. Under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
Army  and  Navy  can  say  to  every  American 
youth.  "You  shall  live  1  year  of  your  life 
under  a  system  of  racial  segregation  and  dis- 
crimination impoBed  and  administered  by 
the  Federal  Gcvennment."  We  gain  little  if 
now  and  in  the  fpture  the  military  protects 
us  from  Hitler's  brand  of  racism,  yet  itself 
exemplifies  and  br  its  own  organization  im- 
presses upon  the  ninds  of  our  young  men  a 
domestic  brand  of  racism  equally  at  variance 
with  democratic  iileals. 
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To  many  of  us  the  entire  plan  of  peacetime 
conscription  seems  unsound.  But  beyond 
that  I  can  assure  the  committee  that  Negroes 
generally,  and  large  numbers  of  white  per- 
sons, believe  it  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  require  in  unequivocal  language 
that  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  the  selection 
of  individuals  for  training,  the  determination 
of  the  type  of  training  which  an  individual 
shall  receive  and  the  organization  of  units 
both  for  training  and  for  service  shall  be  ac- 
complished without  regard  to  or  distinction 
ou  account  of  race. 


Women's  Rights  and  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  April  12  on  the  subject  of 
Women's  Rights  and  the  Constitution, 
which  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Bulle- 
tin by  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller,  Demo- 
cratic committeewoman  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Women's  Rights  and  thi  CoNSTrnmoM 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an 
article  appearing  in  your  paper  last  month 
concerning  a  Committee  Against  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  This  committee  Is 
headed  by  a  very  charming  lady.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Ely,  whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years;  but  I  fear,  In  this  case  at  least,  that 
Miss  Ely  is  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

I  wonder  if  she  does  not  realize  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  contains  a  plank  recommend- 
ing the  equal  rights  amendment.  This 
plank  was  put  in  the  platform  by  a  large 
majority  of  votes  of  the  platform  committee 
at  Chicago  last  summer,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  With  practically  no  exceptions, 
everyone  who  ran  for  a  Federal  office  accepted 
that  platform,  and  it  may  !nterest  the  oppo- 
sition to  know  that  both  United  States  Sen- 
ators from  Pennsylvania  support  the  equal 
rights  amendment  as  well  as  the  majority. 
If  not  all.  of  our  Democratic  Congressmen. 
Certainly  these  men  would  not  support  the 
amendment  if  they  did  not  believe  that 
women  should  have  equality. 

ONX    THOUSAND    DISCRIMINATIONS 

There  are  at  present  on  the  statute  books 
of  all  the  States  throughout  the  Nation 
more  than  a  thousand  unjust  discrimina- 
tions against  women,  particularly  working 
and  married  women.  I  venture  to  say  that 
most  of  the  women  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment would  not  for  one  moment  accept 
the  Injustices  that  millions  of  other  women 
are  forced  to  endure  because  women  are  not 
yet  persons  tinder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  advanced  far  in  this  cotmtry,  but 
the  discriminations  against  women  are  still 
founded  on  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear. 
Prejudice  against  a  movement  to  raise  the 
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legal  status  of  an;  group  is  al  vays  present 
no  matter  how  worthy  the  c;  use.  Ignor- 
ance, especially  regarding  the  equal  r  ghta 
amendment,  is  explainable  on  the  pnrt  of 
women  of  independent  means  like  M'ss  Ely 
and  her  friends,  who  do  not  realize  what 
millions  of  other  women  are  up  against. 

ECtJAL  OPPORTUNrnES 

Her  group  states  they  want  nqual  oppcr- 
tu.iitles  for  women.  I  wonder  II  they  realize 
how  work!ng  and  married  women  are  denied 
equal  opportunities.  In  a  ntmi'ier  of  States 
married  women  cannot  enter  into  business 
without  the  consent  cf  their  husbands  before 
the  courts.  They  are  denied  equal  guardian- 
ship of  their  children;  women  in  a  third  of 
cur  States  are  still  denied  Jury  servica, 
although  they  may  be  tried  by  a  Jury  of  men 
for  any  crime  on  the  calendar.  All  men. 
regardless  of  color,  may  now  seive  on  Juries, 
but  not  all  women. 

The  opposition  to  the  amendment  agrees 
that  there  are  numerous  injustices  against 
women  which  ehould  be  removed,  but  they 
insist  this  must  be  done  by  State  action 
alone,  ignoring  the  fact  that  wl  at  one  legis- 
lature may  do  another  may  tindo. 

In  the  article  above  mentioned,  stress  Is 
laid  on  the  opposition  of  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  the  CIO.  No  wonder  the 
officials  of  the  CIO,  as  well  as  of  the  AFL. 
are  against  the  equal-rights  amendment,  for 
they  fear  what  is  going  to  happen  to  some 
of  the  less-sklUed  men  workers  when  the 
war  is  over. 

Millions  of  women  working  in  war  Jobs 
have  proven  that  they  can  do  Just  as  good 
work  as  the  men.  so  they  are  told  by  Miss 
Frieda  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
that  they  must  go  back  to  wh.it  are  known 
as  service  trades.  Why  should  not  a  skilled 
woman  be  permitted  to  choose  her  form  of 
work  the  same  as  a  man? 

HOURS   or    WORK 

During  the  war  no  one  has  brought  the 
boogy-boo  of  women's  health  to  the  fore,  for 
women  have  been  working  just  as  long  hours 
as  men  and  taking  It.  The  long  workday 
has  gone  forever,  so  that  after  the  war  women 
will  be  able  to  work  the  same  hours  as  men 
without  any  ill  effects  on  their  health.  Sec- 
retary Perkins  says  women  must  not  do  any 
night  work  after  the  war,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration entirely  the  question  of  whether 
It  suits  a  women  better  to  woik  at  night  or 
whether  she  prefers  it.  The  special  laws  that 
have  been  passed  In  various  States  forbid- 
ding night  work  for  women  ha\e  always  been 
brought  about  by  the  Insistence  of  either 
ladies  of  leisure,  whose  hearts  beat  for  the 
poor  working  girl,  or  by  laboi  leaders  who 
fear  the  competition  of  worren  and  who 
know  that  some  forms  of  night  work  call  for 
overtime  pay.  and  they  prefer  to  collect  that 
themselves.  Have  you  ever  h-^ard  of  labor 
leaders  opposing  night  work  for  women  who 
scrub  office  floors  or  for  nurses,  who  take  care 
of  the  sick  all  hours  of  the  nljjht? 

Emma  Guitzt  Miller. 

Democratic  National  Commi'teewoman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


No  Discrimination! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  . 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI^JTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mrs.      DOUGLAS     of     Illinois.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks. I  include  an  article  by  Sara  E. 
Southall.  supervisor  of  employment  since 
1920  of  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
The  article  appears  in  a  Junq  issue  of 
the  Church  Woman  and  is  entitled  "No 
Discrimination!"    It  follows: 

«■  NO   DISCRIMINATION! 

(By  Sara  E.  Southall) 

The  current  Importance  of  full  manpower 
utilization  is  bping  made  clear  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  by  our  entrance  into  the  critical 
stages  of  the  war.  In  the  words  of  James  F. 
Byrnes,  untU  recently  the  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion:  "We  have 
committed  our  reserves.  •  •  •  We  must 
•  •  •  concentrate  on  getting  the  right 
workers  into  the  right  Jobs  and  places  at  the 
right  time."  Beyond  the  military  require- 
ment is  a  moral  duty,  for  if  we  are  fighting 
a  war  to  preserve  Ideals  implicit  in  Christian 
democracy,  it  is  imperative  to  allow  a  part 
in  this  war  to  all  who  desire  it,  regardless 
of  their  color,  religion,  or  nationality. 

Early  In  the  defense  program  the  Federal 
Government  took  steps  to  ar-sure  the  partici- 
pation of  minority  groups  In  the  war  effort. 
On  June  25,  1941.  President  Roosevelt's  Exec- 
utive Order  8802  forbade  discrimination  In 
defense  industry  and  Government  because 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  order  a  Committee 
on  Fair  Employment  Practice  was  establlFhed 
to  administer  the  Government's  nondiscrimi- 
nation policy.  The  present  FEPC  operates 
within  the  more  recent  Executive  Order  9356, 
which  set  up  a  new  committee  in  May  1943 
to  function  as  an  independent  agency  with 
wartime  responsibilities.  Congress,  In  pass- 
ing the  national  war  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1944-45.  Including  an 
item  of  esOa.OOO  for  FEPC.  Through  15  re- 
gional offices  and  subcfflces,  the  Committee 
investigates  complaints  of  discrimination  for- 
bidden by  the  order  and  takes  appropriate 
steps  to  obtain  elimination  of  such  dis- 
crimination. 

The  problems  faced  by  FEPC  have  been 
and  are  complex,  requiring  tact,  ingenuity, 
and  patience  In  those  who  work  for  their 
adjustment.  After  nearlv  2  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Committee  and  after 
many  additional  years  of  work  with  minority 
groups  on  a  local  community  basis,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  we  have  shut  our  eyes  in  a  lais&ez 
falre  attitude  that  has  extended  to  many  of 
the  Issues.  There  are  people  who  believe 
that  these  problems  can  be  met  only  by  long- 
term  education  and  planning.  Although 
both  are  certainly  desirable,  war  needs  could 
not  wait  for  the  testing  of  such  methods. 
Personally,  I  am  not  disturbed  at  the  amount 
of  discussion  and  fearfulness  among  groups 
who  want  to  use  only  the  slow  educational 
approach  to  race  problems.  As  a  prominent 
citizen  said  to  me  In  a  city  where  the  Com- 
mittee recently  held  hearings,  "We  realize 
that  FEPC  hearings  only  mirror  ourselves  to 
us,  yet  you  are  the  yeast  that  starts  the  bread 
rising  in  our  community  and  many  others. 
You  show  us  what  it  is  our  Job  to  do. "  The 
churches,  and  especially  the  women  of  the 
church  must  assume  leadership  in  local  sit- 
uations.   The  Committee  counts  on  them. 

FEPC  examiners  always  attempt  to  estab- 
lish good  relationships  with  the  personnel 
olBcers  of  firms  under  investigation.  Such 
machinery  is  helpful  in  meeting  new  ques- 
tions as  they  arise,  and  its  general  useful- 
ness Is  illustrated  by  these  two  cases: 

A  large  tractor  company  In  Peoria  had  no 
colored  employees  In  May  1942,  but  after  a 
complaint  was  made  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  later  referred  to  FEPC,  the 
fi'm  put  into  effect  a  plan  for  Integrating 
Negro  workers.  They  were  introduced  into 
the  factory  in  unskilled  Jobs  and  subsequent- 
ly were  upgraded  In  accordance  with  ability. 
The  expanding  concern  also  began  to  accept 
women  employees,  but  at  first  did  not  take 


Negro  women.  Intervention  by  FH»C  and 
WMC  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  3  Negro 
women,  and  50  more  were  employed  after  a 
visit  to  the  plant  by  the  Committee's  regional 
director.  In  June  1944  an  Fi3»C  examiner 
again  visited  Peoria  to  discuss  pending  com- 
plaints and  the  success  of  the  company'* 
program.  A  subsequent  letter  to  the  Com- 
mittee stated: 

"The  attitude  of  this  company  toward  the 
group  is  this:  They  are  not  colored  em- 
ployees;   they    are    (name    of    firm) 

employees  and  are  treated  In  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  other  employees." 

The  outlook  for  postwar  employment  in 
this  plant  Is  favorable. 

During  the  year  following  October  1943. 
nonwhite  employment  in  a  large  Chicago 
plant  rose  from  less  than  300  to  more  than 
3.0C0.  The  first  complaints  processed  against 
this  firm  by  FEPC  involved  refusal  to  hire 
Negros  and  the  latter  ones  a  failure  to  up- 
grade. Negro  workers  now  are  employed  in 
57  classifications  throughout  the  plant. 
Complaints  of  discrimination  are  given 
prompt  attention  by  officials  of  the  company 
with  whom  the  Cominittee's  regional  office 
has  an  especially  cooperative  relationship. 

Occasionally  individual  employers  are 
strongly  adverse  to  hiring  members  of  cer- 
tain minority  groups  and  are  convinced  that 
all  members  of  such  groups  have  special 
cha.'-acteristlcs  which  make  them  undesirable 
employees.  Cases  of  the  sort  mentioned  be- 
low present  a  special  challenge  to  FEPC 
examiners. 

Officials  of  a  New  Jersey  firm  manufac- 
turing explosives  stated  that  they  could  not 
use  Negroes  in  assembly  operations  because, 
he  claimed,  the  skin  of  colored  people  m^de 
them  highly  susceptible  to  tetral  poisoning. 
In  this  case  FEPC  pointed  out  that  the 
problem  really  lay  In  the  conditions  of  work 
which  exposed  all  employees,  white  or  colored, 
to  poisoning  of  this  type.  The  exposure 
was  corrected,  and  within  a  i<hcrt  time  Ne- 
groes were  being  hired  for  assembly  work. 

In  another  Instance,  a  complainant  told  the 
Committee's  Los  Angeles  office  that  the  co- 
owner  of  a  small  west-coast  manufacturing 
company  had  been  about  to  hire  her  as  a 
stenographer,  but  changed  his  mind  when  he 
discovered  that  she  was  Jewish.  When  the 
executive  was  interviewed  he  stated  the  in- 
cumbent workers,  because  of  their  preju- 
dices, would  disrupt  the  office  should  the  com- 
plainant be  hired.  He  then  said  that  he  had 
to  dismiss  two  or  three  previous  Jewish  em- 
ployees because  they  wanted  to  take  over  the 
place  after  a  few  days.  During  the  long 
conference  which  ensued,  the  FEPC  examiner 
stressed  the  responsibility  of  the  employer 
regarding  nondiscrimination  under  Executive 
Order  9346  and  under  the  provisions  of  his 
war  contracts  In  addition  to  realizing  this 
responsibility,  the  official  finally  conceded 
that  it  was  unfair  to  generalize  on  the  basis 
of  experience  with  only  two  or  three  members 
of  the  minority  group.  The  complainant  was 
hired,  with  no  repercussions. 

There  are  cases  in  which  management  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  hire  qualified  minority 
workers  to  meet  manpower  needs  but  is  re- 
strained by  fear  of  work  stoppage.  For  ex- 
ample : 

A  chemical  company  in  Philadelphia  re- 
ported that  an  effort  t<3  use  Negroes  in  jobs 
above  the  level  of  laborer  had  resulted  in  a 
wallu>ut.  Conferences  and  a  trip  through  the 
plant  by  a  Committee  examiner  revealed  that, 
in  addition,  the  company  was  faced  with  com- 
plex problems  In  training  inexperienced  help 
for  hli;hJy  technical  work.  Many  suggestions 
were  made,  and  after  several  additional  meet- 
ings the  firm  established  a  new  Industrial 
relations  d^'partment,  throtigh  which  it  now 
hires  and  trains  white  and  nonwhite  work- 
ers.   Negroes  have  been  upgraded  to  aklilod 
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work  and  are  being  trained  as  chemical  op- 
erators. One  colored  man  now  is  a  leader 
In  charge  of  a  mixed  crew  of  riggers. 

Dtoerlmlnatlon  may  involve  dlfflcultlea 
that  require  not  only  the  attention  of  the  re- 
gional offices  of  FEPC  and  the  contracting 
agencies  of  the  Government,  but  also  con- 
tinued efforts  of  their  representatives  at  the 
national  level. 

One  such  case  Involved  a  shipbuilding  com- 
pany located  in  the  deep  South,  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  The  problem  here  included  charges  of 
brutaUty  toward  Negroes,  refxisal  to  upgrade 
Negro  workers,  and  refusal  to  hire  Negro  ap- 
plicants for  welders"  Jobs. 

Until  January  1943  the  company  employed 
negroes  only  as  laborers  and  janitors.  One 
year  later  It  was  using  colored  workers  as 
rough  painters,  but  refused  to  upgrade  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  local  USES  reported  to 
FEPC  that  although  there  were  100  openings 
for  welder  trainees,  the  firm  had  refused  to 
hire  a  Negro  applicant  referred  to  It  through 
union  channe's. 

In  February  1944  colored  employees  walked 
out  la  protest  against  several  Incidents  of 
Ttolence  in  which  company  guards  with  State 
trooper  status  severely  beat  Negro  workers. 
Shortly  after  the  disturbance,  meetings  be- 
tween management  and  FKPC  resulted  in  the 
setting  up  of  remedial  measures  and  the 
promise  of  the  company  to  discipline  the 
offending  guard*. 

The  case  Involving  welders  remained  pend- 
ing until  January  1945.  FIPC  pointed  out 
that  painters  and  grinders  had  been  up- 
graded succenfully  and  that  Negro  welders 
were  working  harmonloualy  at  plants  nearby. 
After  final  negottatlont  In  Washington,  the 
contracting  agency  announced  that  the  ship- 
yard would  hire  colored  welders  laid  off  by 
a  neighboring  firm.  On  January  8, 15  Negroes 
went  to  work  at  the  company  as  production 
welders.  No  trouble  has  been  reported,  and 
management  has  suted  that  200  colored 
welders  will   be  employed. 

The  necessity  for  full  wartime  employment 
has  b^n  stressed.  Our  postwar  obligations 
are  equally  clear.  We  cannot  hope  to  have 
full  employment  and  a  going  economy  If  we 
exclude  large  segments  of  our  people  from 
Job  opportunities  and  thus  deny  them  con- 
sumer strength.  This  fact  has  sprcial  sig- 
nificance for  the  South,  whose  10.000.000 
Negroes  constitute  almost  24  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Without  equitable  and 
elastic  employment  patterns,  the  Southern 
States  will  be  without  consumers  and  must 
forego  regional  prosperity. 


Reductions  in  Tariff  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  addressed  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  from  the  National  Brother- 
hood of  Operative  Potters  and  also  a 
statement  submitted  to  the  Senate 
Rnance  Committee: 

National  BsoTHxaHooo 

OF  OPDWITVE  POTTDtS. 

East  Liverj}ool,  Ohio. 
DXAX  SsNATXMi:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  big 
business,    closely    allied   witli    Internaiioaai 
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authorize  attach^  of  the  State  Department. 
only  a  few  of  whom  ever  had  any  experience, 
either  In  business  or  as  productive  workers, 
show: 

(a)  They  expect  that  American  capitalists 
and  large  industrialists  will  invest  some 
fifteen  or  more  billions  of  American  dollars 
In  production  plants  In  foreign  countries: 

(b)  That  our  tariff  rates  must  be  lowered — 
through  secret  negotiations,  without  knowl- 
edge of  either  the  American  Congress  or  the 
American  people  until  after  the  deals  have 
been  consummated — to  a  point  which  will  in- 
sure these  American  capitalists  and  large  in- 
dustrialists dividends  on  their  Investments; 

(c)  That  despite  the  definite  and  official 
findings  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission of  American  production  costs — prin- 
cipally due  to  higher  wages — being  100  per- 
cent higher  than  comparable  foreign  costs 
those  American  workers  who  are  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  on  the  prcdu'ction  of 
competitive  articles  must  prduce  under 
wages  and  working  conditions  which  allow 
only  a  cost  or  wage  differential  of  from  25  to 
30  percent. 

(d)  Such  a  policy  will  nullify  the  wage 
standards  set  by  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  and  will  set  aside  the  Job  and  wage  pro- 
tection which  Amerca's  workers  secure 
through  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  re- 
strictive Immigration  laws. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, not  refuted  by  any  facts— just  a  cold 
denial— by  the  State  Department  officials, 
show  that  numerous  American  industries 
have  been  seriously  Injured  and  that  the  Job 
opportunities  of  America's  workers  have  been 
transferred  to  lower  paid  workers  in  other 
countries. 

With  reference  to  the  pies  that  trade 
treaties  or  trade  agreements  promote  peace 
you  will  note  on  page  84  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  Secretary  Clayton 
stated :  "I  do  not  think  any  responsible  ofllclal 
of  the  State  Department  ever  said  that  the 
adoption  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
program  would  promote  peace." 

We  appeal  to  your  deep  interest  and  your 
responsibility  In  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  American  people,  and  we  sincerely 
suggest  that  present  chaotic  world  conditions 
do  not  Justify  any  authorization  for  further 
reductions  in  tariff  rates  nor  an  extension  of 
the  present  legislation  beyond  the  diu-atlon  of 
the  present  war. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  M.  Dtttft, 

PrestdcTif. 

P.  S. — Attached  hereto  Is  a  copy  of  the  pres- 
entation, on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  oiiT  brotherhood,  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  Jime  1,  1945. 

Statsmint  Presented  to  the  Senate  Finance 
CoMMnrcs 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  ol  the  Finance 
Committee,  In  the  short  time  alloted  to  me. 
on  behalf  of  the  ofBcers  and  members  of 
the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Pot- 
ters. I  will  try  to  present  sufficient  reasons, 
from  America's  Industrial  workers'  viewpoint, 
why  the  pending  legislation,  especially  that 
section  authorizing  further  reductions  In 
tariff  rates,  should  be  rejected. 

I  ask  permission  that  I  may  file  a  brief 
setting  forth  additional  reasons  why  this 
authorization  should  be  rejected. 

Great  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  allega- 
tion that  workers  employed  In  export  Indus- 
tries receive  higher  wages  than  those  workers 
dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  allegedly 
tariff  protected  Industries. 

WAGES  HZU)  DOWN  BT  COMPmTTVE  IMPORTS 

Workers  employed  In  mechanized  and  pat- 
ent-protected Industries,  where  labor  costs 
are  low,  and  where  margins  between  costs 
and  sales  prices  are  ample,  and  which  Indus- 
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tries  are  not  forced  to  compete  with  low  wage 
products  of  foreign  countries,  have  opportuni- 
ties through  collective  bargaining  for  better 
wages  than  workers  In  Industries  such  as  pot- 
tery, where  the  products  of  our  workers  have 
to  compete  la  the  American  market  with 
products  which  are  delivered  into  American 
marl:ets  at  less  than  our  costs  of  production. 
V/e  believe  that  an  employer.  If  he  is  to 
continue  to  provide  Jobs  for  workers,  must 
secure  a  reasoxiable  profit  or  his  ln%'estmsnt. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  PROFITS  SMALL 

The  pottery  Industry  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  by  two  Government  agencies  in 
the  past  10  years.  In  both  cases  the  reports 
of  these  agencies  were  made  public.  ,  The 
Tariff  Commission  in  1936  issued  a  report 
showing  tliat  the  employers,  without  any  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  or  obsolescence,  re- 
tained some  7.1  percent.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  1943  found  that  the  Indus- 
tr>-  had  a  margin  of  less  than  5  percent. 

The  workers  in  the  American  pottery  in- 
dustry do  not  receive  the  wages  they  are  en- 
titled to.  Our  workers,  through  their  eco- 
nomic strength,  representing  mere  than  90 
percent  of  all  the  workers  in  the  Industry, 
would,  I  am  sure,  secure  better  wages  If  the 
products  of  their  labor  were  not  forced  to 
compete  In  American  markets  with  com- 
petitive products  of  workers  in  foreign  coun- 
tries which  products  are  delivered  into  Amer- 
ican markets  at  less  than  our  costs  of  pro- 
duction. 

We  do  not  ask  for  high  tariffs.  We  are  not 
iso'.atlonlsu  nor  are  we  exclusion ists. 

We  appeal  to  the  Congress  for  tariff  rates 
whlcn  win  permit  the  prodvicts  of  our  work- 
ers to  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  sale  in 
American  markets.  In  so  doing  are  we  un- 
American? 

CONOaXSS     rAVORS     maintaining     wags     SCALES 
AND    LIVING    STANDARDS 

Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  enacting  legislation  in 
1936  and  again  In  1938,  years  after  the  first 
authorization  for  our  entry  into  trades  trea- 
ties or  trade  agreements,  which  legislation 
provided,  I  quote,  "that  American  wage 
scales  and  standards  of  living  be  maintained." 
Intended  that  such  wage  scales  and  living 
standards  would  be  maintained  only  for  a 
certain  group  of  America's  wage  workers? 

It  is  our  understanding  tliat  tariff  rates,  in 
the  past,  were  supposedly  based  on  the  dif- 
ferences in  costs  of  production.  American 
costs  and  foreign  costs.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  with  the  negotiation  of  trade 
treaties  this  principle  has  been  eliminated 
on  the  assertion  that  differences  in  costs  of 
production  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 

AMERICAN    production    COSTS     100    PERCENT 
HICHCR  THAN  FOREIGN 

However,  one  of  our  largest  and  most  im- 
portant Government  agencies,  entrusted  with 
billions  of  dollare  of  Government  moneys, 
has,  apparently,  found  no  difficulty  In  as- 
certaining the  differences  in  the  costs  of 
production.  American  and  foreign. 

The  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  disclose  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mls.slon.  before  the  war  definitely  ascertained 
that  American  costs  of  construction  or  pro- 
duction was  100  percent  higher  than  com- 
parable costs  in  foreign  countries. 

In  so  finding  the  Maritime  Commission, 
paying  cut  hundreds  of  million  of  taxpayers' 
dollars,  had  to  be  certain  Its  findings  were 
correct.  The  law  under  which  these  find- 
ings were  made,  section  502  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1930.  re\1sed  in  19  >8,  rtads: 

"The  coustrucjon  differential  approved  by 
the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  33'^  per- 
cent (American  costs)  of  the  construction 
cost  of  the  vessel  paid  by  the  Commission  ex- 
cept that  in  cases  where  the  Commission 
possesses  convincing  evidence  tliat  the  actual 
differential  is  greater  tlian  that  percentage, 
the  Commission  may  approve  an  allowance 


not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  such  cost,  up- 
on the  affirmative  vote  of  four  members." 

You  will  note  that  the  law  definitely  re- 
quires that  the  Commission  must  "possess 
convincing  evidence  that  the  actual  differ- 
ence is  greater  than  33  ^^  percent"  of  Ameri- 
can costs.  Further,  that  such  difference  in 
costs  must  be  found  affirmatively  by  four  of 
the   five   members. 

Emphasizing  such  findings  Chairman 
Land,  In  testimony  shown  on  page  198  of  the 
Ways  -and  Means  Committee,  cites  cases  as 
illustrative;  one  case  where  a  foreign-built 
vessel  which  cost  $982,000  would  cost  $2,002,- 
000  if  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  an- 
other case  where  a  vessel  built  In  foreign 
shipyards  at  a  cost  of  $600,000  would  cost 
$1,000,000  when  buUt  in  American  ship- 
yards. 

Yet.  despite  these  definite  findings  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  we  find  Chairman 
Land,  in  an  address  at  Mobile.  Ala.,  May 
22,  1945,  which  address  was  widely  publi- 
cized, advocating  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
legislation  Including  the  presumed  reduction 
of  50  percent  In  present  tariff  rates,  and 
stating,  "I  am  a  50-50  guy  and  certainly  be- 
lieve  In   reciprocity." 

CONSISTENCY  T 

Are  we  to  understand  that  Chairman  Land, 
presumably  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
foreign  trade  activities  m  the  present  ad- 
minl8trat!on.  advocates  that  50  prrcout  of 
the  American  market  shall  be  supplied  with 
competitive  products  of  foreign  countries? 
If  Chairman  Land  rrnlly  believes  In  reciproc- 
ity docs  he  believe  that  American  shipyard 
workers  shoxild  reciprocate  their  protective 
wnge  scales  and  living  standards,  secured 
through  legislation,  with  America's  industrial 
workers  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  the 
production  of  articles  which  must  compete 
with  lower  cost  competitive  products  of  other 
countries? 

We  do  not  belkve  that  those  Members  of 
the  Congress  representing  the  great  majority 
of  States  and  congressional  districts,  whpre 
there  are  no  shipbuilding  yards,  are  Justified 
In  supporting  legislation  which,  after  an 
official  and  undisputed  finding  that  American 
costs  of  production  are  100  percent  higher 
than  foreign  costs,  require  the  products  of 
their  constituents  to  compete  in  American 
markets  with  products  of  other  countries  on 
a  basis  of  25  percent  or  30  percent  tariff  rates 
or  cost  differentials. 

The  Congress  has  enacted  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  That  legislation  requires 
that  in  the  production  of  articles  which  move 
across  State  lines  that  minimum  wages  of 
40  cents  per  hour  must  be  paid  for  not  more 
than  40  hours  and  60  cents  for  hours  worked 
In  excess  of  sixty  hours. 

FOREIGN    PaODUCTIVITT    REDUCED    ONLY    20 
PERCENT 

We  contend  that  Inadequate  tariff  rates 
which  permit  the  delivery  into  American  mar- 
kets of  competitive  products  of  workers  of 
foreign  countries  at  less  than  our  costs  of 
production  will  nullify  such  beneficial 
legislation. 

Secretary  Clayton  told  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
England.  France,  and  Belgium,  as  I  recall 
his  testimony,  had  been  reduced  some  20 
or  25  percent.  V.'^e  are  also  told  that  Japan 
and  Germany  will  not  be  conipetitive  factors 
In  world  markets  for  many  years  to  come. 
Having  been  forced  to  accept  lower  wages 
than  we  believe  we  should  have  received 
due  to  the  excessive  competition,  first  of  Ger- 
many, and.  In  later  years  of  Japan,  of  couise, 
that  Is  music  to  our  ears.  Yet.  such  st.^-  " 
ments  are  not  backed,  and  as  yet,  cannot  be 
backed  by  any  facts. 

We  do  not  know  what  the  facts  will  be  In 
1947  or  1948.  We  do  know  that  under  wiiat 
we  believe  to  be  an  unwarranted  delegation 
of  the  constitutional  responsibilities  accepted 


by  those  who  sought  election  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  trade  treaties 
cr  trade  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
SUte  Department  in  1946  or  1947  will  be 
binding  on  the  United  States  for  a  period 
of  3  years  thereafter,  or  into  1949  or  1950 

Surely,  such  a  gamble  is  well  worth  look- 
ing Into  before  we  enter  Into  It  in  view  of 
the  chaotic  world  conditions  now  existent. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  advocates  of  the 
pending  legislation  on  the  assumption  that 
our  mechanized  industries  can  compete  with 
products  of  any  fo.-elgn  country,  and.  that 
low  wages  result  In  high  labor  costs. 

EFFICIENCY    OFFSET    BY    LOWER    WAGES 

We  are  concerned  with  the  competition  of 
pottery  produced  In  foreign  countries  and 
sold  in  American  markets  in  competition 
with  the  products  of  our  workers. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission.  In 
Its  report  to  the  Senate.  1945,  on  pages  2-38 
states.  "Pottery  production  Is  technically 
more  efficient  In  the  United  States  than  in 
all  other  countries,  although  m  all  countries 
such  efficiency  has  Increased  in  recent  years. 
So  far  as  costs  are  concerned,  however,  the 
greater  efficiency  has  continued  to  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  lower  wages  In  the  pottery 
indtistries  In  foreign  countries." 

This  report  Indicates  that  our  industry 
has  been  found  to  be  efficient,  therefore,  we 
presume,  our  Jobs  will  not  be  transferred  to 
workers  m  other  countries  as  readily  as  the 
workers  In  other  industries  who  are  less  for- 
tunnteMn  that  such  a  finding  has  not  been 
officially  made. 

We  also  note  that  this  finding  Indlcatea 
that  despite  the  inability,  due  to  war  con> 
dltlont,  of  foreign  countries  to  secure  addi- 
tional mechanical  equipment  they  have  In* 
creased  their  efficiency. 

SMALL  BUSINBSS  VEBSUS  BIO  BUSINESS 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remind  the  Con- 
gress that. the  Congress  has  for  a  period  of 
years  concerned  Itself  with  the  purpose  of 
help'ng  the  small  business  concerns  of  this 
country. 

The  1939  census  shows  that  out  of  184,230 
manufacturing  concerns  181.925  employ  less 
than  500.  Of  the  balance  176  provided  Jobs 
for  more  than  2,500;  634  provided  JolJs  for 
more  than  1.000  and  less  than  2.600;  1.495 
provided  Jobs  for  more  than  500  and  less 
than  1,000, 

WAGE  STANDARDS  IMPERILED 

It  Is  the  belief  of  many  who  have  had  to 
study  this  matter  of  international  trade  in- 
sofar as  it  concerned  Job  opportunities  for 
America's  workers  that  the  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  Is  now  dominated  by  or 
influenced  by  International  bankers  and  In- 
ternational Industrialists.  We  believe  that 
this  request  for  a  further  reduction  in  tariff 
rates  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  transferring 
the  Job  opportunities  of  America's  workers 
to  workers  In  other  countries,  where  many 
of  these  iiiternationsd  bankers  and  interna- 
tional industr'alists  either  have  or  are  plan- 
ning to  have  production  plants.  Thus, 
through  lick  of  job  opportunities,  to  strike 
down  our  jjresent  wage  standards. 

An  analysis  of  the  list  of  those  supporting 
this  legislation  will  show,  outside  of  ♦he 
Government  bureaucrat  with  a  lust  for  addi- 
tional power  and  authority,  and.  those  who 
appeared  in  the  belief  that  this  program  will 
lend  to  world  peace,  an  Idea  which  Secretary 
Clayton.  In  his  presentation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  refuted,  coni^lsted  cff : 

(1  (Those  representing  or  influenced  by  In- 
ternational bankers  and  Industrial  ists  such 
as  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Over- 
seas Clubs.  Importers  Association,  and  the 
CIO. 

The  record  shows  those  In  opposition,  in 
addi'iion  to  representatives  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  La  bo.  unions,  and  the  recoroed 
historic  position  of  the  Amertran  Petfaratlcn 
of  Labor  convenUuns  down  to  NovsmlMr  i*M. 
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seeking  not  high  tariffs  but  tariff  rates  which 
will  permit  the  competitive  producta  of 
America's  workers  to  have  an  equal  oppor- 
timlty  of  sale  In  the  American  market,  and, 
the  represenutlvea  of  free  American  farm 
organizations  such  as  the  National  Grange, 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Association  and 
other  dairy  Interests,  the  National  Live  Stock 
Aaaoclatlon.  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Growers,  supported  by  a  host  of  witnesses 
consisting  of  those  who  actually  operate  the 
small  business  concerns  of  our  country. 

The  Congress  could  do  nothing  better  to 
help  the  small-buslnees  concerns  of  this 
country  as  well  as  the  skilled  workers  and 
farmers  of  our  country  than  to  reject  this 
pending  legislation. 


Senate  Amendmrmts  to  Price  Control  Act 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  Interested  in  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  extension  and  amendments  to 
the  Price  Control  Act.  Because  of  the 
extensive  debate  and  the  parliamentary 
situation  attendant  upon  the  amend- 
ments offered,  it  is  rather  diCQcult  to  get 
the  essential  facts  without  considerable 
effort.  I  have  expended  that  consider- 
able effort  in  connection  with  the  matter 
and  thought  the  membership  might  be 
saved  some  time  and  might  be  interested 
in  a  brief  summation  of  the  four  princi- 
pal amendments  that  were  offered  and 
in  the  amendments  that  were  finally 
adopted. 

The  first  amendment  introduced  was 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Thomas  of 
Oklahoma.  That  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  establish  or  main- 
tain against  any  processor  a  maximum  price 
for  any  major  product  (applied  separately  to 
each  major  Item  in  the  case  of  products  made 
in  whole  (x  major  part  from  cotton  or  cot- 
ton yarn)  reaulting  from  the  processing  of 
any  agricultural  commodity,  or  maximum 
pricea  for  the  products  of  any  species  of  live- 
stock (such  as  cattle,  hogs,  or  sheep)  (the 
products  of  each  species  of  livestock  to  be 
taken  as  a  group  In  establishing  or  maintain- 
ing such  maximum  prices)  which  does  or  do 
not  equal  aU  costs  and  expenses  (Including 
all  overhead,  administrative,  and  selling  ex- 
penses allowed  as  expense  deductions  in 
computing  Federal  Income  and  exress-proflts 
tax  habUity)  Incurred  In  the  acquisition  of 
the  commodity  or  species  of  livestock  and 
in  the  production  and  distribution  of  such 
product  or  products  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
thereon,  not  less  than  the  profit  earned 
thereon  by  such  processor  dxiring  a  repre- 
sentative base  period.  ( Congsxssional  Rxc- 
OKO.  June  11.  1945,  p.  5871. 

Senator  Bakklxt  introduced  a  substi- 
tute amendment  to  the  Thomas  amend- 
ment which  is  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  on  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  proviso,  no 
maximum  prices  shall  be  established  or  main- 
tained on  products  resiiltlng  from  the  proc- 
essing of  cattle  and  calves,  lambs  and  sheep, 
and  hogs,  the  processing  of  each  species  being 
separately  considered,  which,  taken  together, 
(to  not  allow  for  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit 


by  a  vote  of  36 
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to  the  processing  Ir  dustry  as  a  group  on  each 
such  species.  ( Coiigbessional  Rbcoio,  June 
11.  1945,  p.  5867. 

The  Barkley  amendment  was  adopted 
to  31.  Senator  Taft 
imendment  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Ttomas  amendment  and 
which  would  have  modified  the  Barkley 
amendment.  Si^nator  Tafts  amend- 
ment was  as  fol  ows: 

S«c.  3.  No  maxiEium  price  shall  be  estab- 
lished or  maintaUed,  over  protest,  for  any 
commodity  or  for  any  major  product  of  a 
processor,  manufacturer,  or  mine*  (other 
than  products  resiltlng  from  the  processing 
of  cotton  and  prod  jcts  of  any  species  of  live- 
stock), which  doeii  not  return  to  the  proc- 
essors, manufactuiers,  and  miners  of  such 
commodity  or  major  product,  not  less  than 
the  same  dollar  margin  over  cost  If  any, 
which  they  recelv<d  for  such  commodity  or 
major  Items  In  thn  year  1939.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determinin  5  such  margin,  "cost"  shall 
include,  both  for  ;  939  and  current  year  cal- 
cxilatlons.  labor,  naterlals,  overhead,  sales 
and  advertising  eicpenses,  taxes  other  than 
Federal  taxes,  depletion,  depreciation,  and 
all  other  expenses]  allowed  as  deductions  by 
the  Federal  income-tax  laws.  "Costs"  and 
•"margin"  for  any  group  of  processors,  manu- 
facturers and  miaers  shall  be  the  average 
costs  and  margins  [of  typical  members  of  the 
industry  to  be  detfrmined  by  any  reasonable 
method  selected  b;  thr  Administrator.  Max- 
imum prices  flxe<  hereunder  shall  not  be 
Invalid  because  thsy  fall  to  return  his  costs 
to  particular  members  of  such  group.  The 
word  "miners"  shill  be  defined  as  Including 
all  individuals,  p  irtnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions engaged  In  t  le  business  of  mining  but 
shall  not  Include  employees. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  nullify  the 
power  of  the  Adm  nlstrator  to  make  adjust- 
ments and  reasoni  ible  exceptions  In  Individ- 
ual cases  under  tne  provisions  of  section  3 
(c)  of  the  Emergijncy  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942,  but  It  is  thr  Intention  of  this  section 
that  an  adequate  general  price  level  be  es- 
tablished for  all  commodities  and  major 
products,  and  e::ceptions  made  only  In 
s{>eclal  cases.  ( C4ngr£ssional  Rxcoeo,  June 
11,  1945.  p.  5885  ) 
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amjendment  was  defeated, 
26  to  41. 
Whefry.  of  Nebraska,  intro- 
f  olio  wing  amendment: 
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clQding   all   overhjead 
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1945. 

This  amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote 
of  37  to  29. 


)pium  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


MINNXSOTA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
R£coRD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


/ 


from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of 
June  9,  1945: 

WORLD   OPIUM   CONTEOL 

The  original  charter  placed  before  the 
United  Nations  Conference  In  San  Francisco 
was  weak  and  Inadequate  in  many  respects, 
as  the  many  amendments  offered  by  all  of 
the  participating  nations  attest. 

But  one  of  Its  greatest  weaknesses,  in  the 
light  ctf  recent  world  experience,  was  its  fall- 
xxte  to  Include  any  provision  for  international 
oplxmi  control. 

And  among  the  hundreds  of  amendments 
offered,  not  one  even  mentions  this  vital 
subject. 

The  International  control  of  opium  was 
one  of  the  very  few  activities  of  the  old 
League  of  Nations  which  functioned  efll- 
elently  throughout  the  life  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  In  fact  It  continued  to  function 
after  the  present  war  obliterated  practically 
all  other  agencies  of  the  League. 

The  International  opium  controls  estab- 
lished by  the  League  have  been  observed 
throughout  the  war,  even  In  countries  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy. 

Surely  the  new  world  organization,  which 
will  probably  emulate  all  too  many  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  old  League,  should  at  least 
salvage  the  only  successf\il  enterprise  of  Its 
predecessor  which  Is  still  living. 

International  opium  control  should  have 
an  Important  place  In  the  new  United 
Nations  organization,  providing  for  world 
agreements  to  supervise  the  use  and  sup- 
press the  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs. 

Millions  of  human  lives  all  over  the  world, 
far  more  tlian  the  casualties  of  war,  will  be 
saved  If  the  conferring  nations  merely  adopt 
and  perpetuate  existing  opium  conventions 
in  the  new  charter. 

There  is  no  form  of  slavery  on  earth  more 
destructive  of  human  life  than  slavery  to 
drugs. 

Unfortunately,  it  Is  also  one  of  the  most 
profitable  of  all  forms  of  slavery — and  many 
governments  have  not  been  above  sharing 
and  even  monopolizing  these  Iniquitous 
profits. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  had 
little  enough  to  commend  it.  but  it  did  deal 
courageously,  wisely,  and  beneficially  with 
the  age-old  problem  of  dangerous  drugs. 

The  new  United  Nations  charter  thus  far 
does  not  have  even  this  much  to  commend  it. 

If  Its  failure  to  do  so  is  only  a  matter  of 
oversight,  let  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
repair  It  with  all  speed. 

If  something  more  sinister  is  the  root  of 
the  matter,  let  It  be  exposed  to  the  light  of 
world  understanding — In  the  vital  Interest 
of  gaining  world  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  International  opium  control  In  terms 
of  human  life  and  happiness. 


Poem  Written  on  the  Death  of  an  Aviator 
by  His  Mother 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  13  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recobd  a  poem  written  by 
Mrs.  Mabel  Poe  Blyth,  of  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.,  the  night  she  was  told  her  navigator 
son  had  died  in  action  in  Europe. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   NAVIGATOR   IS   TOUNO 

Dear  God,  tonight  we  learned  the  truth. 
You  have  a  boy  up  there  who's  new  In 
Heaven; 
He's  wearing  navigator's  wings  which  shine 
like  new — 
So  lately  were  they  given. 

Be  kind  to  him.  Our  Father,  when  he  calls; 

Forgive  the  rakish  angle  of  his  cap 
For  he  is  young,  so  very  young  You'll  see. 

He  comes  to  you  with  man's  estate  un- 
tapped. 

He  loved  this  world  You  gave;  loved  living 

In  it. 

He  loved  your  stars.     He  learned  them  all 

by  name 

For  use  In  one  last  Journey— our  only  son! 

Can  living  on.  without  him,  be  the  same? 

His  ^me  is  Don.     Please  write  It  deep  and 
•clear 
Upon   the  Great  White  Ledger  that   You 
keep. 
Watch  over  him:  we  trust  him  to  Your  care. 
Then,  with  compassion,  look  upon  us  who 
weep. 

—Mabel  Poe  Blyth. 


Twenty-Million-Dollar  Private  Claim  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  have  been  advised  that  what 
is  commonly  called  the  private  claim  of 
George  A.  Carden  and  Anderson  T.  Herd 
will  be  called  up  Friday  under  a  special 
rule.  This  is  the  second  time  that  this 
bill  has  been  considered  under  a  special 
rule.  I  doubt  if  you  can  discover  where 
the  Rules  Committee  has  heretofore 
voted  two  rules  for  the  consideration  of 
a  private  bill.  Why  this  bill  has  been 
selected  for  special  treatment  I  do  not 
know. 

This  bill  was  defeated  in  1940  on  a 
division.  The  majority  against  the  bill 
was  such  that  the  proponents  did  not 
even  ask  for  a  roll  call.  Now  it  is  back 
again. 

The  only  difference  between  ihe  situa- 
tion then  and  the  situation  now  is  that  in 
1940  it  was  estimated  that  the  principal 
ani  interest  asked  by  the  claimants 
amounted  to  around  $16,000,000.  As  5 
years  have  elapsed  the  interest  naturally 
increased  and  there  is  now  $20  000  000 
involved. 

The  bill  grows  out  of  the  purchase  of 
seven  ships  at  one  time  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  Austria  flying  the  Austrian  flag. 
This  transaction  occurred  in  1917. 

The  ships  had  been  tied  up  in  Ameri- 
can waters  for  3  years  and  as  the  United 
States  was  going  to  enter  the  war  the 
owners  had  agents  in  New  York  con- 
tact the  claimants,  Mr.  Carden  and  Mr. 
Herd.  They  were  not  financially  able  to 
buy  the  ships  so  Mr.  Herd  contacted 
Mr.  Percy  R.  Pine  2d.  who  resided  at 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  and  was  also  engaged 
in  business  in  New  York  City.    Mr.  Pine 


was  a  capitalist.  He  contacted  six  of  his 
friends  and  formed  a  syndicate  to  ad- 
vance the  money  to  buy  the  ships.  The 
contract  provided  for  a  10  percent  pay- 
ment. 

Mr.  August  Huckscher.  also  a  New 
York  capitalist  and  a  member  of  the 
syndicate,  put  up  over  $100,000  in  cash, 
wliile  the  other  members  of  the  syn- 
dicate signed  a  note  for  the  balance, 
turning  it  over  to  Mr.  Herd  who  depos- 
ited it  in  the  bank  and  gave  his  private 
check  to  close  the  deal. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Herd  insisted  that 
the  deal  would  have  to  be  closed  not 
later  than  April  7,  1917,  which  was  the 
date  we  declared  war  on  Germany. 

Within  30  days  the  Government  bought 
the  ships,  every  member  of  the  syndicate 
agreeing  that  they  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  Government  and  they  asked  for 
no  profit.  The  Government  paid  the 
purchase  price  plus  considerable  money 
in  the  form  of  expenses  to  Carden  and 
Herd  and  also  interest  on  the  money  for 
the  time  that  the  syndicate  held  the 
ships.  No  member  of  the  syndicate  ever 
made  a  dollar  on  the  ships.  Carden  and 
Herd  themselves  never  advanced  $1  to- 
ward the  purchase  price. 

When  the  ships  were  taken  over  by 
Carden  and  Herd  there  was  an  agreement 
that  they  should  only  be  operated  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  In 
order  to  remove  that  restriction  the  Gov- 
ernment gave  Carden  and  Herd  over  $1,- 
000,000.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
anything  in  the  testimony,  in  the  hear- 
ings, or  in  the  reports  to  show  posi- 
tively where  that  $1,000,000  went  to.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  all  went  to  the  Austrian 
owners,  or  just  part  of  it. 

Sixty  days  after  the  ships  were  taken 
over  from  the  Austrian  owners  Congress 
passed  the  Emergency  Shipping  Act  but 
it  was  not  retroactive  and  this  deal  was 
not  subject  to  that  act. 

Congress  also  passed  a  law  which  was 
commonly  called  the  Dent  Act  setting  up 
a  board  in  the  War  Department  to  con- 
sider war  claims  against  the  Government. 
Under  the  terms  of  that  act  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  the  power  to  set  aside 
the  decision  of  the  Board  if  he  so  desired. 

Carden  and  Herd  filed  a  claim  before 
the  Board  which  was  denied.  They  then 
appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  who 
granted  them  $550,000  on  their  claim 
and  at  the  time  they  accepted  the  money, 
they  signed  a  complete  release.  Not  a 
dollar  of  that  money  went  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  syndicate  who  put  up  the 
money  in  order  to  make  the  deal  possi- 
ble, but  went  to  Carden  and  Herd. 

Some  years  after  Congress  passed  a  law 
directing  the  Court  of  Claims  to  consider 
the  claim.  The  Court  of  Claims  unani- 
mously decided  against  the  claimants. 

You  are  going  to  be  told  that  this  bill 
does  not  carry  an  appropriation  of  one 
dollar.  That  is  true,  but  It  is  also  true 
that  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  a  favorable 
decision  is  rendered  by  the  court,  then 
Congress  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
$20,000,000  to  meet  the  decision  of  the 
court. 

Carden  and  Herd  had  their  claim  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  under  the  Dent  Act. 
The  claim  was  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.    The  claim  was  considered 


by  the  Court  of  Claims,  so  they  certainly 
have  had  their  day  in  court. 

In  the  report  you  will  find  nothing  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  Everything 
in  the  report  and  in  the  hearings  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  claimants. 

Therefore,  under  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  to  a  Senate  committee: 

The  claim  of  Messrs.  Carden  and  Herd  for 
compensation  for  the  ships  to  which  these 
bills  relate  had  their  inception  In  the  turbu- 
lent days  Immediately  preceding  and  follow- 
ing the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War.  Th2  files  pertaining  thereto  are 
voluminous,  and.  In  addition  to  those  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  Include  those  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, possibly  of  the  former  War  Industries 
Board  and  of  the  White  House,  and  those  of 
Carden  and  Herd.  All  of  these  files  are  Inter- 
connected, and  the  bringing  together  and 
correlating  of  the  facts  therein  as  a  whole 
would  appear  helpful  to  your  committee 
preparatory  to  Its  determination  of  the  ac- 
tion It  will  take  In  this  matter. 

Prom  the  facts  as  before  me  It  Is  conclud- 
ed that  the  United  States  has  already  paid 
and  furnished  to  Carden  and  Herd  all  to 
which  entitled-^egally.  equitably,  or  other- 
wise— growing  out  of  this  sale  by  them  of  the 
seven  Austrian  ships  to  the  United  States. 
Accordingly.  I  am  unable  to  recommend  fa- 
vorable action. 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  47- 
page,  closely  typed  memorandum  on 
which  the  Comptroller  General  based  his 
opinion. 

The  Attorney  General  likev/ise  strong- 
ly opposes  any  additional  relief,  but  I 
was  unable  to  secure  his  statement  in 
time  to  include  it  in  my  remarks. 


Between  War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  Between  War 
and  Peace,  by  David  J.  Dallin,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  9  issue  of  the  New 
Leader: 

BETWEEN    WAR    AND    PEAd 

The  war  with  Germany  has  ended;  the 
struggle  for  Germany  Is  ahead. 

Behind  the  scenes  a  heated  debate  Is  going 
on  concerning  the  extent  of  the  zones  of 
military  occupation  Inside  Germany.  An- 
other debate  deals  with  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation, the  prisoners  of  war:  about  what  the 
reciprocal  shares  are  of  the  individual  vic- 
tors. Silently  the  opposing  forces  are  show- 
ing their  skill  (or  lack  of  it)  in  organizing 
postwar  Germany  and  In  rehabilitating  her 
life  and  economy.  While  the  western  Allies 
reluctantly  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many cannot  be  run  by  young  men  from 
Missou.'-l  or  Devonshire,  and  Joyfully  discover 
survivors  of  Weimar,  the  Soviet  ally,  always 
three  steps  In  advance.  Is  arranging  free  bal- 
lots and  meetings  of  anti-Fascists  to  elect 
mayors  and  other  officials.  The  TASS  agency 
repeats  every  day  that  rank-and-file  members 
of  Hitler's  party  have  nothing  to  lear,  and 
the  alert  Soviet  photo  agency  distributes  to 
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the  world  press  pictures  shoulng  truckloads 
ot  sugar  and  flour  arriving  in  Berlin  from 
Russia  But  to  Soviet  ears  Weimar  sounds 
like  western  orientation  wbicb  Is  permitted 
only  in  prisons. 

In  Russia.  rntl-German  propaganda  has 
been  stopped  altogether  and  a  Hard  peace  Is 
no  longer  mentioned.  Instead,  the  reports 
Xrom  Germany  tell  of  Soviet  achievements  in 
restoring  electricity  and  gas  in  German  cities. 
Hya  Ehrenburg.  the  famoiis  hater  of  Ger- 
mans, has  t>een  rebuhed  for  his  Russian 
racism.  Just  as  Eearl  Broader  has  been  re- 
buked for  his  pro-Americanism,  since  there 
Is  no  longer  need  for  that  sort  cf  propaganda. 
Both  are  among  postwar  casualties.  Instead, 
Stalin  s  words  of  1M2  are  being  reiterated 
again  and  again:  "Hitlers  ccme  and  go.  but 
the  German  state  will  remain."  It  will  not 
take  very  long  before  Stalin's  other  sentence 
will  be  recalled:  '"To  deprive  Germany  of  mili- 
tary force  does  not  lie  in  the  interests  of  the 

Victor. " 

A  few  American  newspaper  reporters  from 
Europe  have  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Soviet  Government,  not  so  modest 
M  they  had  preeiuned  during  3  years,  wishes 
to  establish  the  line  from  Stettin  to  Trieste 
•s  the  border  of  the  newly  created  Rtisslan 
sphere  Again  they  are  behind  time.  The 
border  line  runs  much  further  to  the  west. 
Btarung  in  the  western  Baltic  somewhere 
around  Luebeck  and  including  In  the  Soviet 
aphare  about  ball  of  Germany  To  digest 
this  bit  of  Germany  with  iU  twenty-nine 
or  thirty  million  people,  with  Its  Industry 
and  agriculture,  has  become  the  greatest  task 
for  Soviet  Russia  Moscow  regards  the  Polish 
problem  as  settled.  Just  as  the  Baltic  problem 
was  solved  earlier 

With  the  nine  natloris  In  the  Soviet  sphere, 
this  p»rt  of  Etirope.  from  Finland  to  Yugo- 
slavia, includes  s  population  of  140.000:  It 
the  Curwn  line  Is  regarded  as  the  Russian 
border,  the  population  ol  the  tone  amounts 
to  about  128.000  000.  If  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe  along  these  lines  takes  place,  the 
population  of  Europe  bt«ed  on  1939  figures, 
will  be  divided  approximately  a«  follows: 

Russia  275.000.000  (135.000,000  in  the  Bu* 
mpean  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  about 
140  000.000  m  her  9  dependencies) . 
Western  and  southern  Europe,  140.000,000. 
The  German  west,  temporarily  occupied  by 
America,  Britain,  and  Prance — about  39,000.- 
000 

Still  more  striking  will  be  the  distribution 
of  Europe's  territory:  Russia  and  her  de- 
pendencies. 7.070,000  square  kilometers:  west- 
ern and  southern  Europe.  2,815,000  square 
kilometers:  balance  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
810.000  square  kilometers. 

Collaboration,  alliance,  and  a  tight  union 
with  Germany  has  been  the  great  goal  of 
Moscow  for  21  years,  the  quintessence  of  all 
of  her  far-reaching  plans,  the  dream  of  all 
Soviet  leaders.  It  was  tbls  goal  that  ani- 
mated Lenin  In  the  war  with  Poland  in 
1620— to  win  the  bridge  to  Germany.  It  was 
thU  hope  that  Impelled  Zluovieff  and  Trot- 
aky  to  foment  revolutionary  putsches  In 
Germany  during  1921  and  1923.  and  it  was 
this  prospect  that  earned  for  the  German 
Communist^  seats  In  the  first  row  In  the 
Comintern,  As  late  as  1933  an  official  Mos- 
cow publication  declared  that  "Germany  Is 
the  heart  of  Europe,"  and  that  "capitaiut 
Europe  cannot  exist  if  It  loses  lU  heart." 
•He  who  does  not  understand  the  German 
question  does  not  understand  the  path  of 
revolution.**  "We  will  conclude  a  fraternal 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union."  declared  a 
prominent  German  Communist  leader  In 
1933.  "arm  all  the  toilers,  and  create  a  mighty 
revolutionary  army." 

The  great  goal  for  Moscow  was  not  a  sim- 
ple diplomatic  combination  with  a  German 
capitalist  government,  althotigh  this  was 
often  deemed  necessary— for  instance,  the 
Rapallo  treaty  in  1922.  the  Stresemann 
treaty  in  1936,  and  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Ueaty  in  1939.    These  agreemenU  were  mere 


maneuvers:  the  main  goal  v  as  a  real  iinlon, 
a  union  of  the  peoples — lib(  rated  from  cap- 
italist  governments. 

New  the  goal  becomes  reility.  The  paths 
of  history  are  sinuous  indeid  to  have  made 
possible,  as  a  start,  a  unloi  of  Russia  with 
the  northeastern  part  of  G<  rmany. 

A  permanent  division  o  Germany  into 
several  states  was  never  conl  empltaed  by  any 
Moscow  program,  and  such  a  division  is  not 
now  endorsed  by  the  Soviet  Government.  A 
reunification  of  German  linds  mtist  take 
place  in  the  future,  and  toward  this  end 
Moscow  will  readily  assume  he  role  of  cham- 
pion ol  a  new  all-German  na  ;ional  movement. 
If  IsUated  from  the  rest  ol  the  world,  west- 
em  Europe  will  b  no  ma  :ch  for  the  new 
power.  The  only  great  nat  ons  of  the  west. 
France  and  Italy,  are  not  strong  military 
powers  today.  Even  with  1  ritain's  aid  they 
are  not  strong  enough.  Am:rlca  remains  the 
decisive  weight  on  the  European  scales.  On 
American  policy  depends  ttie  settlement  of 
European  problems.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  Kremlin  desires  the  re- 
moval of  the  bulk  of  the  American  military 
forces  from  Europe.  Therelore,  after  the  Im- 
minent change  of  line.  Brcwder's  party  will 
start  a  campaign  for  "handj  off  Europe,"  and 
'bring  the  boys  back." 

No  demobilization  decree  has  been  Issued 
In  Russia.  On  tlie  contraiy  Izvestia  writes 
that  the  Soviet  Army  musq  be  strengthened 
and  its  fighting  abilities  autmentcd.  In  Po- 
land, a  new  S<rviet  Army  isi  growing  by  con- 
scription. The  army  of  Marshal  Tito  is  also 
growing  And  the  pro-Soviet  C*ech  General 
Bocek.  while  announcing  tie  ties  which  will 
bind  this  army  to  the  S<viet  Union,  says 
unequivocally:  "The  irmy  Is  destined  for 
battle,  battle  is  her  aim." 

In  Europe  the  war  has  en(  ,ed,  but  peace  has 
not  started. 

The  policy  of  the  western  allies  concern- 
ing postwar  Germany  has  not  taken  shape 
so  far.  and  It  seems  rs  If  th?y  were  muddling 
along  with  no  program  ard  concept  at  all. 
Inch  by  Inch.  It  is  ni  ither  hard  nor 
soft.  It  is  slow  In  punishment  of  war 
criminals;  It  Is  reluctant  m  purging  Nazis 
from  offices;  It  is  reluctant  n  organl«-"ng  civil 
life.  There  Is  more  reluct  mce  than  policy. 
Moscow  has,  of  course,  an  e  isler  Job,  since  no 
public  opinion  Impedes  a  :han«?e  of  policy: 
"Public  opinion— Ifs  me,"  Stalin  can  cor- 
rectly say.  The  western  allies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  handicapped  by  the  psychological 
Inheritance  of  the  war  years.  It  will  be  too 
bad  If  they  move  forward  (inly  when  pushed 
by  new  unilateral  action  ty  Russia. 

The  policy  should  be  hard  and  swift  as 
far  as  the  remnanu  of  Fitlerlsm  are  con- 
cerned. The  punishment  of  war  crlminafs 
must  not  be  delayed:  If  agreements  with 
the  Allies  are  not  easily  reached,  even  uni- 
lateral action  In  this  case  Is  better  than  delay 
Whether  there  are  thousinds,  or  teiis  of 
thousands,  or  even  a  hun<l  red  thousand  war 
crimes— the  great  court  an<  I  punishment  ma- 
chinery should  be  broughl  into  motion  Im- 
mediately, and  In  the  shor  :est  possible  time, 
the  guilty  leaders  punished.  There  will  b« 
no  excuse  if  action  Is  postponed,  diluted, 
and  finally  over«hadowed  by  new  events  in 
our  swiftly  moving  history. 

The  policy  must  be  bird  and  clear  in 
regard  to  Nails  In  the  Oerman  civil  ad- 
ministration. It  must  b>  stated  publicly 
that  Nazis  are  excluded  |rom  any  govern- 
ment Job  and  that  offlcef  cannot  be  held 
even  by  rank-and-file  Na^ls.  The  removals 
must  take  place  fast,  anc(  drastically,  even 
If  this  creaUs  local  difficulties. 

The  policy  must  be  huc^an  and  "soft"  re- 
garding the  rest  of  the  Gerifian  people.  Local 
self-government  can  be  restored  swiftly,  and 
elections  can  be  free.  Democratic  political 
parties  will  emerge  and  thus  regeneration 
shall  be  encouraged.  Plna|ly.  a  German  gov- 
ernment must  emerge,  thei  sooner  the  better. 


of  the  near  future.  If  Moscow  Is  not  wUllng 
to  participate,  or  claims  key  posts  for  its 
puppets  in  such  a  government,  the  latter 
must  be  formed  Independently. 

Since  Germany  cannot  be  run  by  foreign 
officers,  like  a  colony,  ♦here  is  every  reason 
to  encourage  the  emergence  of  her  Internal 
political  life.  Not  all  groups  will  be  pro- 
British  or  pro- American,  and  It  is  inevitable 
that  even  a  certain  nationalist  sentiment 
will  come  to  the  fore.  But  Hitlerism  is  dead. 
Germany  is  not  now  any  danger,  and  you 
cannot  expect  millions  of  people  In  Europe 
to  possess  a  mentaUty  made  In  Washington. 
And  we  must  not  make  the  exploitation  of 
natural  sentiments  a  monopoly  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Germany  by  herself  Is  no  danger  any 
longer.  She  could  become  a  new  danger 
only  In  case  of  a  military  conflict  between 
the  great  powers.  There  is  no  sense  in  sup- 
pressing German  self-government,  or  dis- 
mantling German  Industries.  The  key  to 
safety  from  a  new  German  menace  11^  In 
the  hand  of  the  Allies,  and  everything  de- 
pends on  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
open  that  door. 


Karl    E.    Mundt,   Crusader   in   Congress 
A|[ainst  Stream  Pollution,  Never  Quits 


if   only   to   alleviate   the 
burden  the  Allies  for  the 


Dlame   which   will 
Inevitable  distress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13.  1945 

Mr,  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
Interest  to  all  friends  of  clear  streams 
and  good  fishing  will  be  the  following 
article  appearing  in  the  Sunday  issue  of 
the  Louisville  ^Ky.)  Courier- Journal,  on 
June  10: 
Ths    Couitm    Sportsman — Karl    E.    Mtindt, 

ClUSADU  in  CONOREaS  AGAINST  STREAM  POL- 
LUTION, NKVXS  QtHTS 

(By  Ken  Taylor) 

If  the  sportsmen  of  America  ever  had  a 
champion  In  Congress,  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Rep- 
resentative from  South  Dakota.  Is  one.  For 
years  Mundt  has  been  fighting  against  stream 
pollution.  He  has  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  have  helped  to  clear  up  the  Na- 
tion's streams  and  then  to  have  kept  them 
clear. 

His  bills  have  been  beaten  by  the  poUu- 
tlonlsts.  But  he  never  has  quit  the  fight. 
As  recently  as  April  23  he  made  a  ringing 
speech  on  his  latest  attempt  to  get  Congress 
to  do  something. 

KISTOtT 

I  believe  that  conservationists  In  general 
and  fishermen  In  particular  would  like  to 
know  what  Mundt  has  been  saying. 

"The  measure  of  a  Nation's  greatness  li 
determined  in  large  part  by  the  manner  In 
which  It  utilizes  and  preserves  Its  natural 
resources,"  MtTNDT  declared  In  the  opening 
sentence  of  that  April  23  speech,  and  then  he 
pictured  for  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
condition  of  our  waters  and  outlined  the  his- 
tory of  the  battle  against  pollution. 

Excerpts  from  the  speech  are  well  worth  a 
fisherman's  time  to  read; 

THRKS  TTPn 

"Water  today  suffers  from  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  neglect.  In  fact,  water 
pollution  Is  practically  the  last  important  un- 
controlled, unregulated,  and  unchecked  pagan 
practice   continuing    in   the   United   States 
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Insofar  as  our  natural  resources  are  con- 
concerned.  •  •  •  The  time  has  now  come 
when  an  enllghtered  American  public  insists 
that  something  be  done  to  correct,  curtail, 
and  eventually  stop  the  practices  of  polluting 
the  public  waters  of  America. 

"There  are  three  general  types  of  such  pol- 
lution, individual  or  Incidental,  sewage  from 
municipalities,  and  Industrial. 

"The  control  and  curtailment  of  water 
pollution  is  important  for  a  number  of  spe- 
cific reasons: 

"The  first  is  to  save  the  Nation  money,  the 
second  to  protect  the  public  health  ( there  is 
much  evidence  to  substaiitlate  the  belief 
that  polio  Itself  is  in  large  part  the  result  of 
stream  pollution);  third,  to  protect  private 
and  public  property  values;  fourth,  to  pro- 
tect fishing  and  recreational  opportunities; 
fifth,  to  protect  and  provide  commercial  fish 
food,  oyster  beds,  and  fishing  areas:  sixth, 
to  assure  the  axiom  of  'the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number,"  being  applied  to 
the  great  natural  resourees  of  the  public 
waters  and,  seventh,  as  a  national-defense 
measure."  i 

NATIONAL   LEVkL 

"The  only  effective  control  of  pollution 
must  be  at  the  national  level  becatise  It  is 
definitely  an  Interstate  problem  of  national 
consequence. 

"It  deals  with  Interstate  streams  and  In- 
terstate watersheds,  over  which  State  Juris- 
dictions have  no  control;  It  involves  indus- 
tries doing  Interstate  business  and  the  only 
fair  regulation  of  pollution  Is  one  which 
treats  all  competitive  Industries  and  busi- 
nesses and  communities  alike;  and  bad  pol- 
lution practices  drive  good  pollution  prac- 
tices out  of  existence. 

"Each  SUte.  each  Industry,  each  polluter, 
wants  the  other  fellow  to  act  first  and  the 
result  Is  that  nobody  acts  as  long  as  we  leave 
It  up  to  local  control. 

"When  State  legUlatlon  Is  attempted  to 
meet  the  pollution  problem,  the  offenders 
cry  out.  'Unfair,  unfair;  this  Is  a  national 
problem,'  When  national  legislation,  such 
as  my  bill  (H  R.  619)  U  introduced,  the 
same  offenders,  evidencing  greater  versatility 
than  logic,  protest,  'No.  no;  leave  this  to  the 
States  and  to  Interstate  compacts.  You 
must  protect  States'  rights  and  this  Is  a  local 
problem.'  Thus  the  problem  grows  steadily 
worse  and  the  correctives  are  repeatedly 
delayed." 

MXXTS  TZST 

"In  brief,  my  bill  meets  the  test  which 
It  seems  to  me  any  pollution  legislation  must 
meet  If  It  Is  to  be  Judged  as  adequate  and 
as  acceptable  and  as  a  workable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

"In  the  first  place.  It  Includes  the  philos- 
ophy that  new  sources  of  pollution  must  be 
stopped  now,  so  that  we  can  define  the  prob- 
lem as  we  now  htve  It.  and  go  about  the 
task  of  correcting  It  without  consUntly  ag- 
gravating the  question  with  new  sources  of 
pollution. 

"In  the  second  place.  It  provides  a  a-year 
make-ready  ndjustmcnt  period,  during  which 
It  permits  polluters  to  continue  their  prac- 
tices, because  it  gives  them  those  2  years  of 
grace  In  which  to  adjust  their  manufac- 
turing or  mining  techniques  to  meet  the  new 
set  of  controls. 

"In  the  third  place.  It  encourages  inter- 
state compacts  and  local  acu.  It  establishes 
autborlty  for  Federal  action  in  the  back- 
ground, where  States,  communities,  and  In- 
dustries do  not  and  will  not  act  at  the  local 
level." 

NO    INTZRITRXNCK 

"In  the  fourth  place.  It  specifically  exempts 
all  pollution  regulation  which  would  Inter- 
fere In  any  way  with  the  war  effort.  Its  con- 
trol board  Is  representative  of  both  political 
parties.  It  represents  both  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  Go\'ei-nment 
and  all  interested  Government  departments. 

"In  the  fifth  place,  while  being  far  from 
drastic.  It  has  teeth  enough  In  It  so  that 


confirmed  polluters  are  opposed  to  It  and  are 
seeking  to  defeat  It  by  encouraging  support 
for  another  'study,  diagnose,  and  delay'  bill 
which  is  so  palpably  a  polluters'  pet  that  it 
does  not  even  provide  for  stopping  new 
sources  of  pollution. 

"Let  us  be  ready  at  the  concl vision  of  this 
war  to  start  a  Nation-wide  program  of  pollu- 
tion regulation  and  control,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  modern  disposal  plants  for  the 
sewage  of  cities  and  Indtistry." 

A  CHALUENCX 

That  graphically  tells  the  story  of  the 
status  of  the  crusade  against  water  pollution 
and  It  throws  a  challenge. 

Private  citizens  can  be  of  real  constructive 
assistance  on  this  problem  by  writing  to  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  expressing 
their  support  and  approval  of  this  effort  to 
rid  the  public  waters  of  America  of  the  age- 
old  and  obnoxious  problem  of  pollution. 


Leaning  Over  Backward  in  Austria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  13.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
addressed  the  attention  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  interested  In 
foreign  policy  to  the  great  care  being 
taken  by  our  Oovemment  to  avoid  giving 
any  cause  for  friction  to  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  to  its  many 
good  friends  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Today  there  Is  further  evidence  of  our 
desire  "to  lean  over  backwards."  as  Mr. 
Grew  called  it.  in  our  relations  with 
Stalin  in  Austria. 

Austria  has  a  very  special  place  in  the 
matter  of  our  International  relations 
during  this  war.  She  was.  of  course,  the 
first  completely  independent  nation  to 
be  absorbed  Into  the  greater  Reich  by 
Hitler's  Nazi  policy,  and  Austrian  citizens 
have  not  been  classed  as  enemy  aliens  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference of  October  1943  Austria  was 
promised  reestablishment  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation,  "thereby  to  open 
the  way  for  the  Austrian  people  them- 
selves, as  well  as  those  neighboring 
states  which  will  be  faced  with  similar 
problems,  to  find  that  political  and  eco- 
nomic security  which  Is  the  only  basis 
for  lasting  peace." 

At  Yalta.  It  was  agreed  by  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  and  Marshal 
Stahn  that  the  reconstruction  of  Aus- 
tria would  be  undertaken  during  a  joint 
occupation  of  the  three  leading  powers; 
all  alike  guaranteeing  the  "four  free- 
doms" to  the  Austrians  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction,  and  this  plan  was  an- 
nounced following  the  conference  in  the 
Crimea.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  facts  as 
they  stand  today. 

The  city  of  Vienna  Is  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  Soviet  forces.  Vienna  contains 
about  2.000.000  of  the  7,000,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Austrian  state,  and  with  the 
other  Austrian  lands  under  Soviet  occu- 
pancy at  least  half  of  all  Au.stria  is  sub- 
ject to  Soviet  control.  This  means  that, 
in  practice,  the  "workers"— as  defined  In 
the  special  language  of  communism — are 


Invested  with  privileges,  and  all  non- 
workers  are  deprived  of  rights — property 
owners  of  any  land  over  100  acres  are 
classed  as  nonworkers  and  their  farms 
are  taken  away  from  them,  although 
farmers  of  peasant  origin  may  retain  200 
acres. 

This  further  complicates  the  already 
desperate  economic  situation  of  the  Aus- 
trians who  have  been  batted  about  ever 
since  1919  when  the  city  of  Vienna,  highly 
industrialized  capital  of  an  empire  of  50.- 
000,000  people,  was  walled  up  behind 
high-tariff  barriers  which  strangled  its 
economic  life  blood. 

Survival  and  recovery  for  the  Austrians 
depend  upon  establishing  a  balance  be- 
tween agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tion with  the  least  possible  further  dis- 
turbance of  an  already  tense  situation. 
It  requires  uninterrupted  communica- 
tions between  the  city  and  the  outlying 
rural  areas.  To  ensure  this  the  provi- 
sional government  of  Austria  should 
draw  at  least  half  of  its  ministers  from 
the  rural  areas. 

However,  that  has  not  been  done  in 
the  formation  of  the  present  Austrian 
regime.  This  regime,  we  must  remem- 
ber, has  been  recognized,  Indeed  has  been 
formed  by  the  Kremlin  authorities,  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  recognized  by  either 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

The  significant  characteristic  of  this 
regime  Is  its  exclusively  Viennese  char- 
acter. Very  probably  this  was  unavoid- 
able in  order  to  secure  an  administration 
strongly  anchored  to  the  left.  Any  local, 
rural  groups  would  hcve  insisted  upon 
sending  Catholics  and  Monarchists  to 
the  government,  as  the  rural  pjopulatlon 
is  overwhelmingly  Catholic  and  Mon- 
archist, as  Is  whatever  the  Nail  and  more 
recent  purges  have  left  of  the  former 
Austrian  middle  class. 

The  head  of  the  provisional  Austrian 
Government  today  is  Dr.  Karl  Renner, 
now  75  years  old.  For  at  least  50  years 
Renner  was  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  He  is  reputedly  a  well-meaning 
man  who,  under  normal  political  con- 
ditions, might  serve  Au-stria  well.  For 
the  present  purpose,  however,  he  is  sim- 
ply a  presentable  front,  behind  which 
the  real  business— the  communization 
of  Austria — is  being  carried  on. 

The  actual  leader  of  Dr.  Rcnner's  gov- 
ernment is  Ernst  Fischer,  who  holds  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Religion,  There  Ls  no  analogous 
position  in  either  the  American  or  Brit- 
ish Cabinets.  In  the  late  Nazi  Cabinet, 
the  equivalent  was  held  by  Dr.  Josef  Paul 
Goebbels  of  evil  memory,  and  in  Russia  a 
similar  post  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Losofskl. 
Mr.  Fischer,  the  Austrian  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Religion  is  an  old-time  Com- 
munist, a  part  of  whose  activities  for 
many  years  past  have  been  devo^^'d  to 
the  propagation  of  atheism— what  the 
Russians  called  the  antl-Ood  movement. 
Extremely  shrewd  and  fible,  Mr.  Fischer 
is  one  of  the  most  capable  Communist 
organizers  In  Europe.  He  has  connec- 
tions in  the  Communist  parties  of  every 
European  country.  Prom  1934  to  1945 
Fischer  had  charge  of  the  bureau  in  Mos- 
cow which  directed  Communist  activity 
in  all  the  Danubian  States.  Fischer  in- 
vented the  propaganda  line  which  Aus- 
trian   communism    has    followed    since 
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1934.  which  opposed  the  anschlu.^s  and 
urged  Austrian  independence.  His  de- 
votion to  Stalin  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fart  that  he  supported  enthusiastically 
the  Moscow  trials  despite  the  fact  that 
one  of  his  closest  friends  and  associates 
was  purged.  In  1920.  Fisher  worked  for 
the  Austrian  socialist  paper,  Wiener 
Arbeltereeitung.  and  later  became  Its 
editor. 

Fischer's  wife  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Prussian  Junker,  who  became  a  fervent 
Communist.  After  he  went  to  Moscow 
In  1934.  he  became  the  representative  of 
Austria  at  the  Comintern^f  course  not 
as  an  olDclal  but  with  ofBcial  privileges 
from  the  Soviets.  Later  on.  during  the 
war.  Fischer-  was  the  go-between  for 
the  German  Officers*  Committee  in  Mos- 
cow and  the  Russian  Government.  He 
Is  reported  to  be  responsible  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Free  German  Committee 
in  Moscow.  Later  on  he  was  a  liaison 
man  between  the  German  and  the  Aus- 
trian Committees  in  Moscow.  He  is 
listed  as  author  and  playwright.  He 
composed  a  play  called  Lenin. 

The  other  members  of  the  Renncr 
government  are  mainly  colorlesa  follow- 
ers of  the  party  line.  All  Important  cab- 
inet posts  are  held  by  well-known  Com- 
munists, or  people  who  have  recently 
been  trained  In  Moscow.  Armed  force.-?. 
Interior  and  police,  and  the  ministry 
of  education  are  In  the  hand  of  trusted 
pro-Communists.  Control  of  the  coun- 
try is  therefore  a."?surrd.  All  Socialist 
elements  come  from  the  extreme  left- 
wing  branch  of  Socialists,  the  one  iden- 
tified as  pro-Soviet.  All  of  their  tenden- 
cies are  definitely  pan-German.  The 
Christian-Socials  are  represented  by  the 
weakest  elements  of  that  party,  people 
known  either  for  their  political  oppor- 
tunism or  their  extremely  advanced  age. 
It  Is  easy  to  see  that  there  will  be  no  fric- 
tion between  this  regime  and  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Lest  it  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
we  are  "leaning  over  backward  to  give 
no  offense"  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
should  be  added  that  no  member  of  the 
present  provisional  Austrian  Government 
has  ever  had  any  contacts,  or  expressed 
any  ssmapathies.  for  the  western  Euro- 
pean allies  or  the  United  States. 

The  inclusion  of  pan-German  ele- 
ments in  the  Renner  government  may  he 
very  significant;  particularly  when  it  is 
coupled  with  the  reports  from  Vienna 
that  Russian  NKVD  units  have  made  ar- 
rests of  Austrian  Socialists  known  to  be 
opposed  to  the  union  of  Austria  with 
north  German  states.  It  tends  to  con- 
firm belief  that  the  Soviet  plan  is  for 
Inclusion  Into  its  Union  of  those  parts 
of  Germany  now  under  Soviet  control. 
One  group  of  the  high  Communist  com- 
mand in  Moscow  has  always  urged  a 
Russo-German  union,  along  the  mllitaiy 
pattern  cut  by  Bismarck,  but  with  head- 
quarters in  Moscow  Instead  of  in  Berlin. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  idea  may  be 
found  also  in  the  personnel  of  two  key 
Cabinet  positions:  the  War  Department 
and  the  Interior. 

The  Austrian  War  Department— called 
oiBcially  the  Ministry  of  Armed  Forces — 
is  headed  by  Lt.  Col.  Franz  Winterer,  a 
former  captain  in  the  Army  of  the  Aus- 
trian Republic.    Wlntei-er  was  the  mill- 
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tary  organizer  of  th!  Schutzbund.  the 
private  army  of  the  Austrian  Social- 
Democratic  Party.  C  ashes  between  the 
Schutzbund  and  the  C  overnment  in  1934 
forced  Winterer  to  Iflee  to  Germany, 
where  he  became  an  jofBcer  in  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  serve 
Russian  front.  This 
fact  that  he  is  now 
prisoner  of  war.  haiing  been  released 
from  military  imprlsofiment  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  and  per 
ganlze  the  Free  Austrian  Committee  in 
Moscow.  His  assistai  its  in  Moscow  were 
Ernst  Fischer,  the  present  real  leader 
of  the  Austrian  Government;  and  Johann 
Koplenigg.  who  is  n 

Winterer  remaine 
after  Vienna  was  occ 
forces. 

The  Austrian  Mlnliter  of  the  Interior 
Franz  Hohner.  or  Hopner.  is  also  inter- 
esting.   He  is  an  offinal  member  of  the 
Communist  Party,  wi|th  a  long  residence 


somewhere  on  the 
Is  indicated  by  the 
listed  as  a  former 


,  also,  ;;n  Vienna. 

In   Moscow   until 

pied  by  Red  Army 


n  Moscow,  and  hl.s 
Interior  gives  him 


and  party  education 

post  as  Minister  of 

charge  of  all  police  fcfrces  and  communl 

cations 

There  Is  one  other  inan  worthy  of  note 
In  Dr.  Renner's  cabi  let. 
Koplenigg,  who  holds 


Is  a  member  of  the   advisory  committee 
In  which  he  represerts  the  Communist 


He  Is  Johann 
no  cabinet  po.st  but 


oplenig^;  was  editor 
newspaper    Rote 
He  l!  a  survivor 


Party.  At  one  tlmo  K 
of  the  Communist 
Pahne — the  Red  Fla^ 
of  the  tiny  Austrian  Communist  Party 
which  never  had  a  representative  In  Par- 
liament. Koplenigg  I  was  considered  as 
the  urains  of  Austriaki  communism,  and 
his  escape  was  arranged  to  Moscow  in 
1934.  Along  with  Plicher  and  Winterer 
he  organized  the  Frei  Austrian  Commit 
tee  in  Moscow  and  Si 
The  United  Stat 
seemed  to  question  th 
cow  of  an  Austria 
American  represent 
part,  although  they 

to  do  so  at  the  Yalta  tonference.    How- 
ever, these   few   facts   about   the   chief 
ministers    of    the   pijovisional 
Government    should 
once  again  all  those 
Grew's  statement  thafc,  the  United  States 
is  "leaning  over  back\fard  to  avoid  giving 
offense  to  Russia." 


Chopin  if  April 


rved  as  its  head. 

so    far    has    not 

formation  in  Mos- 

regime   in   which 

lives  did  not  take 

lad  been  scheduled 


Austrian 
serve  to  reassure 
who  welcomed  Mr. 


EXTENSION 
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REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 


or  wrw 


TORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  1  lEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  J  me  13.  1945 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recom- 
mend to  my  collcag  les  the  reading  of 
the  following  poemi  on  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Chopin  In  April, 
written  by  the  Honorable  Jos«>ph  T.  Hig- 
glns.  former  collector  of  Internal  revenue 
in  New  York  City: 

CHOPIN    Iir    APRIL 

Down  Dutchess  Valley  t^e  Hudson  sadly  flows. 
O'ar  the  old  manor  the  freah  forsythla  blows; 


On  this  April  evening  how  the  willows  weep. 
Stately  old  hemlocks  the  silent  vigil  keep: 
Silent  is  the  robin  as  the  daffodil, 
Muted  In  mourning  the  mansion  on  the  hill. 

Through  pastel  meadows  the  Na&bua  softly 

glides. 
Hushed  on  Its  bosom  the  mallard  lightly  rides. 
Foaming   oars  of  contest  shun   Uie   river's 

sheen. 
No    youthful    voices    awak*    the    saddened 

green; 
Whispered  Is  the  silence  of  those  Oroton  halls 
Somber   and   stunned   Is    the   shadow   that 

enthralls. 

Slowly  the  Charles  slips  majestically  to  sea. 
Through     Pilgrim     towns     sliding     onward 

silently. 
High  above  the  sunset  soar  the  sailing  gulls. 
Faintly  the  waves  lap  against  the  anchored 

hulls: 
Sounding  o'er  the  campus  tells  the  Harvard 

bell, 
Far  from  the  city  returns  the  mufOed  knell. 

Round  Campobello,  the  Isle  of  happy  dreams, 
Oltstens  the  i>urf  In  the  dying  sunset  benms, 
Fickle  was  the  welcome  of  your  siren  tuige. 
Dull  Is  the  pounding  of  your  direful  dirge: 
Never  shall  the  white  sail  luff  against  the 

strand. 
Never  the  tlUtr  shall  fsel   he  master  hand. 

Move  on  Potomac  to  the  eternal  main. 
Are  you  Insensate  to  all  our  ninrtal  pain? 
Mirrored    In    your   waters   shimmer   stately 

towers, 
Plashed  on  your  green  banks  rt main  the  April 

flowers: 
I/Pt  the  warming  Inughter  In  the  world  abide. 
Bear  off  the  grieving  with  your  ebbing  tide. 

Now  there  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  chnrity— 

How  that  sweet  virtue  was  mngnlflcd  In  thee. 

Monuments  are  bullded  to  the  heru  dead. 

Yours  are  the  healing  Georgia  Springs  In- 
stead. 

At  your  humble  cottage,  whence  your  spirit 
rose. 

Your  lingering  smile  lulls  the  feeble  to  repose. 

— Joseph  T.  Higgins. 


Jefferson  Day  Address 


EXTENblON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Gov.  Robert  S.  Kerr  at  the  Jefferson  Day 
dinner,  Birmingham.  Ala..  May  17,  1945: 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  break  bread  and 
to  commune  In  spirit  with  Alabama  de- 
mocracy. 

It  Is  a  Joy  to  partake  of  your  sunshine,  ycur 
genial  hospitality,  your  unexcelled  southern 
food. 

It  Is  inspiring  to  associate  with  ihe  citizen- 
ship of  a  State  great  enough  to  give  to  Amer- 
ica so  many  outstanding  statesmen  Includ- 
ing Speaker  Will  Bankhead.  Gov.  Bib  Graves, 
and  Senator  Oscar  Underwood.  It  Is  an 
honor  to  further  extend  my  acquaintance 
with  your  distinguished  Governor,  Chauncey 
^Mtrks.  He  U  known  throughout  the  land 
wherever  Democrats  meet,  and  respected 
wherever  real  statesmen  are  held  In  high 
regard. 

I  understand  and  share  your  pride  In  Sen- 
ators John  Bankhead  and  Lzamt  Hill. 

I  like  Alabama — so  symbolic  of  the  Old 
South,  yet  demonstrating  so  clearly  the  in- 


dustrial development  and  economic  progress 
of  the  New  South. 

As  we  gather  here  tonight  we  reallRe  that 
evenU  so  far-reaching  and  of  such  magnitude 
are  taking  place  at  such  gieat  8pe^a  they 
stagger  the  imagination.  History  In  many 
places  Is  being  made  more  rapidly  th(\n  ever 
before,  and  America  and  Americans  rre  do- 
ing more  In  making  that  history  thun  any 
other  nation  or  any  other  people. 

You  and  I  are  a  part  of  this  meteoric 
drama.  We  are  a  link  between  Anerlca's 
glorloas  past  and  her  even  more  glork  us  fu- 
ture. We  are  the  product  of  thoee  who  have 
gone  before  and  share  their  responsibility  lor 
the  future. 

Looming  large  among  the  great  men  ot  that 
past  is  one  who  today  Is  much  In  the  minds 
not  only  of  Democrats,  but  of  all  men  every- 
where who  love  freedom. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  more  than  2C0 
years  ago.  has  been  dead  nearly  120  yeira  but 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  people  now  as  a  greater 
Influence  for  good  than  when  he  was  at 
tile  helpht  of  his  living  Influence  and  power. 

He  advocaf'a  certain  great  principles  for 
humanity's  welfare.  He  planted  the  seed  of 
those  principles  deep  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  his  generation.  They  gr(iw  and 
flower  today  In  our  hearts  with  as  much 
vitality  as  they  had  then. 

Bald  Jefforson:  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  telf-rvideut:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal:  that  they  are  endowed  by  tholr  cre- 
niur  with  certain  inalienable  rlghti:  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  bapplntM." 

Those  beautiful  and  powerful  words  shook 
the  world  then.  They  are  just  being  written 
today  In  fire  and  blood  by  the  gallant  aoni 
of  free  peoples  everywhere  who  art  deter- 
mined that  not  only  Americans,  but  iill  men, 
may  have  these  rights. 

Jefferson  was  first  to  establish  a  politi- 
cal party  dedicated  to  these  principles  and 
the  party  he  established  more  nearly  sym- 
bolizes them  today  than  any  other  political 
organization  on  the  earth.  If  Jefferton  were 
alive  now  he  would  feel  at  home,  either  In 
the  ranks,  or  In  the  most  exalted  place  of 
leadership  In  his  party — our  party — the 
Democratic  Party. 

It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  to  visit 
his  beautiful  home  amid  the  pine-clad  hills 
of  Virginia.  Many  of  us  have  stood  at  that 
great  shrine  and  been  Inspired  by  Its  tra- 
ditions and  Its  memories. 

We  also  glory  in  the  fact  that  though 
faithful  marble  may  preserve  his  Irr^ge.  the 
engraven  brass  proclaim  his  worth — the 
humblest  sod  of  free  America,  with  nothing 
but  the  dewdrop  of  the  morning  to  guard  It 
and  with  nothing  but  Nature's  fliwers  to 
adorn  It,  Is  a  prouder  resting  plac(  for  the 
Sage  of  Montlcello  than  kings  and  emperors 
can  boast. 

If  he  were  here  today  he  woulc.  be  the 
most  emphatic  among  us  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  and  that  the  freedom  dignity, 
security,  and  happiness  of  man  are  the  sole 
objects  of  legitimate  government. 

Likewise,  he  would  be  the  first  to  proclaim 
that  these  principles  represented  the  fondest 
hopes  and  most  ''herished  dreams  of  man- 
kind since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

He,  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day. 
visualized  a  nation  built  upon,  and  cedlcated 
to  those  principles. 

He.  more  than  any  other  man  of  his  day, 
was  responsible  for  the  development  of  that 
nation. 

If  he  were  here  now  he  would  see  more 
clearly  than  most  others  the  reality  of  what 
he  dreamed.    He  would  be  the  champion  to- 
day, as  he  was  then,  not  only  for  equal  rlght^ 
for  all  Americans,  but  for  security,  llbcrt^v 
and  justice  for  all  men  upon  the  ear:b.  ^ 

As  he  recognized  then  the  opportunity  to 
build  a  great  nation  upon  the  founcatlon  of 
these  principles,  he  would  recognize  today  the 
cpportunlty  of  lulldlng  a  sisterhood  )f  sover- 
eign nations  upon  the  same  foundation. 


You  and  Z  are  proud  of  and  grateful  for 
America. 

We  are  UlMwUe  proud  and  grateful  that  in 
building  America,  so  greet  a  part  has  been 
played  by  the  Democratic  Party. 

As  we  gather  here  In  the  dual  capacity  of 
Democrats  and  Americans,  we  recognise  that 
while  there  are  many  geod  Americans  who  are 
not  good  Democrats,  all  good  Democrats  are 
good  Americans. 

Without  speaking  disparagingly  of  othere. 
whose  patriotism  we  recognlz?.  we  cannot 
but  be  awnre  of  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has 
been  bullded  and  those  Indescribable  bless- 
ings which  make  up  the  American  way  of  life 
have,  in  the  main,  been  developed  by  Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

Practically  all  of  the  territorial  domain  over 
which  the  American  flng  flies  today,  except 
the  area  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  has  become 
a  part  of  our  Nation  under  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  made  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Florldas  were  added 
under  James  Monroe.  The  vast  Empire  of 
Texas  and  the  broad  domain  of  the  North- 
west Territory  and  of  the  areas  from  the 
Rockies  to  the  Paclflc  came  Into  the  Union 
under  James  K.  Polk.  Alaska  was  acquired 
during  the  administration  of  Andrew  John- 
sot}. 

As  Madison  was  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Jefferson  was  the  father  of  the 
flrst  ten  imendments,  revered  aa  the  BUI  of 
Rights. 

Down  through  the  years  the  welfare  of 
the  common  people  has  been  developed 
under  such  stalwart  democratic  leadership 
as  that  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Grover  Cleve- 
land, that  incomparable  statesman.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
Prnnklln  Roosevelt. 

We  love  the  Democratic  P.^rty.  We  re- 
spect Its  traditions.  We  glory  in  its  achieve- 
ments. It  Is,  and  has  always  been,  the 
party  of  the  people,  the  advocate  and  guard- 
ian of  the  sacred  rlghu  of  freemen  In  a  free 
land. 

More  than  any  other  political  organiza- 
tion m  history,  it  holds  aloft  the  deathless, 
gleaming  principles  of  Jtistlce  and  liberty 
that  Illumine  man's  pathway  as  he  marches 
ever  upward  and  onward. 

By  Its  record  the  Democratic  Party  has 
established  clear  title  to  the  claim  that  It 
Is  the  party  of  progress. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "The  Immortality 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  does  not  lie  In  any  of 
his  achievements,  but  In  his  attitude  to- 
wards mankind." 

Jefferson,  at  times  alone,  and  at  others 
supported  only  by  a  small  group,  looked 
upon  the  Revolution  not  only  as  a  struggle 
ogalnst  tyranny  and  misrule,  but  also  as  the 
labor  pains  Incident  to  the  birth  of  a  new 
and  different  kind  of  government. 

Alexander  Hamilton  represented  the  vlew- 
poin'  of  the  majority  whose  primary  aim  was 
to  set  up  In  America  an  Independent  govern- 
ment fashioned  entirely  along  the  lines  of 
the  British  Government.  The-  did  not  seek 
to  establish  a  nation  of  freemen  who  would 
be  sovereign  citizens  In  control  of  their  own 
government,  but  rather  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment that  would  be  absolute  master  of  all  its 
citizens. 

Jefferson  worked  In  his  day  for  human 
progress  "All  men  are  created  equal." 
These  words  presented  an  objective  so  vi- 
tally antagonistic,  both  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to 
the  concept  of  government  in  the  average 
mind,  that  realization  of  their  meaning  came 
slowl  to  the  people  like  an  awakening  on  a 
bright  morning  after  a  deep  and  heavy 
slumber. 

If  he  were  here  now  he  would  glory  in  the 
fact  that  throughout  all  our  history  his  party 
has  sought  human  progress.  But  he  would 
be  more  Interested  In  the  progress  of  to- 
morrow, than  In  all  the  progress  yet  achieved. 


It  Is  Just  OS  necessary  that  Americans  move 
forward  from  their  position,  today  as  It  was 
In  Jefferson's  time,  that  education  be  made 
available  to  the  mosses,  and  that  religious 
freedom  be  given  the  people. 

Progrees  as  an  ideal  of  democracy  demands 
that  the  lot  of  the  common  man  today  be 
improved  tomorrow.  Just  as  much  as  progress 
demanded  in  1863  the  emancipation  of  mil- 
lions of  natlve-borh  Americans  from  slavery. 
Just  as  much  as  progress  demanded  the  en- 
actment of  the  8-hour  labor  law  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  and  the  elimination  of  child 
labor  and  human  sweat  shops  in  the  early 
days  of  the  administration  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 

The  frontiers  of  human  pror^css  which  He 
ahead  of  us  are  Just  as  attractive.  Just  m 
adventuresome  end  romant<c  as  t)u>ee  that 
Jefferson  saw  in  1800,  that  Jackson  saw  In 
1832.  and  that  Roosevelt  saw  In  1933. 

If  I  may  become  partisan  for  a  moment, 
and  Indulge  a  brief  reference  to  the  opposi- 
tion pa'-ty  I  would  say  that  It  forms  such 
dcop-rootPd  attachments  and  develops  such 
lasting  affection  for  things  as  they  were 
that  It  refuses  to  move  forward  into  broader 
uplands  of  human  progress  untU  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  demonstrated  Improvements 
Inaugurated  by  the  party  of  progress,  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  fact,  the  Republican  leadership  reminds 
me  of  the  ancient  dodo  bird,  which  was 
so  constructed  that  he  always  flew  back- 
ward. This  msde  it  impossible  for  htm  ever 
to  look  forward.  He  didn't  know  where  he 
was  going  and  didn't  core:  his  Interest  and 
concern  were  only  In  whne  he  had  been. 

In  1920  Harding  promtoed  to  lead  America 
back  to  normalcy.    And  what  a  trip  It  was. 

Do  you  remember  the  Hoover  promises  of 
1928?  ""'wo  cars  in  every  garage.  Two  chick- 
ens In  every  pot."  That  slogan  which  was 
to  have  been  our  passport  Into  economic 
paradise  became  the  toboggan  down  which 
we  slid  to  poverty,  depression,  and  ruin. 

First,  we  lost  our  homes  through  fore- 
closure, and  we  lost  the  garages  when  we  lost 
our  homes.  Unable  to  meet  the  payments, 
we  nen  lost  our  cars.  The  banks  crashed 
and  our  savings  were  swept  away.  We  didn't 
have  one  chicken,  let  alone  two,  and  not  even 
a  pot  to  cook  It  In. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  by  Its  record 
established  Itself  as  the  party  of  prepared- 
ness— preparedness  against  war — prepared- 
ness for  peace. 

It  has  been  honored  with  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  this  most  dlfDcult  period  In 
our  Nation's  history. 

We  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  diligently  to  demonstrate  worthiness 
of  that  confidence,  to  maintain  the  security 
and  progress  of  today,  and  provide  a  greater 
security,  and  progress,  tomorrow. 

The  German  monster  of  ruthless  aggression 
has  been  forced  to  unconditional  surrender. 
America  and  her  allies  have  achieved  victory 
over  the  most  diabolic  fiend  that  ever  sought 
to  ravag.^  and  enslave  the  free  p>eople8  of  the 
world.  But  the  most  difficult  times  of  this 
war  are  ahead.  The  tempo  of  our  fighting 
must  be  maintained. 

We  mtist  work  Just  as  hard  until  Japan  has 
unconditionally  surrendered  as  we  worked 
to  build  our  fighting  strength  to  the  point 
necjssary  for  Germany's  defeat. 

Likewise,  we  must  apply  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent Jefferson's  warning  with  reference  to 
"eternal  vlUgance"  In  achieving  an  abiding 
peace. 

We  must  QO  more  than  defeat  our  enemies 
and  compel  their  unconditional  surrender. 

The  challenge  of  war  has  ijeen  terrific. 

The  challenge  of  peace  Is  even  greater. 

We  have  been  in  this  war  3',  years.  We 
believe  that  2  more  years  will  see  our  war 
task  accomplished.  This  means  that  the 
challenge  of  war  will  have  Ukcn  at  least  5^ 
years  to  meet. 

But  we  will  not  have  completely  met  tlM 
challenge  of  peace  In  a  hundred  yean. 
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To  meet  the  ch»ll«nge  of  wir  wt  have 
moblU«<^  all  our  mnnpower.  In  lh»  fighting 
force*,  and  In  the  productive  armies  of  civil- 
ian aoldleri, 

To  meet  the  cballenia  of  peace  we  muat 
Ineure  the  opportunity  for  profitable  em- 
ployment to  every  American  willing  and  »W« 

to  work. 

The  Nation  haa  been  Juitlfled  In  drafting 
the  icrvlcea  of  lu  fightinu  men.  Thoae  fight- 
mg  men  «a  civilian*  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive at  the  hand!  of  a  grateful  Nation  the 
opportunity  for  profitable  peacetime  employ- 
America  at  war  hai  called  upon  her  farm- 
tra  to  produce  ever  greater  qvuintuice  of  food 
and  feed  for  victory.  Thoae  farmere  are  en- 
titled to  call  upon  America  at  peace  for  the 
Maurance  that  they  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity  for  continued  full  production  and  a 
pr«>ntable  market  for  their  product*. 

In  winning  the  war  America  and  her  Allle* 
have  hurled  back  the  chnllengt  of  aggreaaion 
by  which  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  Japan 
•ought  to  conquer  and  en*l*ve  the  world. 

America  and  her  Alllea  at  peace  mu*t  pre- 
vent for  all  time  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  any  aggressive  power  by  any  would- 
be  world  conqueror  which  could  ever  a?aln 
threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world. 
In  winning  this  war  our  Air  Porce  has 
driven  the  dreaded  Luftwaffe  from  the  skies. 
earned  war  with  all  Its  horror  and  terror  back 
to  the  evil  den  of  nazlsm  In  which  It  was 
bom  and  from  which  it  was  spewed  upon  a 
peaceful  and  happy  world.  It  has  repaid  In 
dcstr\ictlon  of  Japanese  air  power  their 
trenchery  at  Pearl  Harbor  a  hundredfold. 

And  this  Is  Just  a  small  part  of  what  we 
are  preparing  to  send  them. 

In  winning  this  war  our  men  who  fight 
on  the  ground  have  slugged  and  slashed 
their  way  to  Rome  and  to  Berlin.  They 
have  killed  nearly  500.000  Japs  who  have 
sotight  to  impede  their  progress  along  the 
terrible  road  to  Tokyo. 

The  German  people  have  learned  about 
other  wars  by  listening  to  their  fighting 
men  tell  of  battles  In  foreign  lands  and 
by  reading  about  them  In  history  books. 
They  have  learned  about  this  one  from 
their  own  cities  that  have  been  reduced 
to  rubble  before  their  eyes:  from  the  de- 
struction of  their  factories;  from  the  scream- 
ing hell  and  holocaust  produced  about  thenr 
by  the  explosion  of  millions  of  tons  of  bombs 
and  bursting  shells. 

The  Germans  have  learned  about  this  war 
from  the  lips  of  mUlions  of  their  own  dying 
men  and  the  spilling  of  untold  quantities 
of   German   blood   on   Germanys   own    foul 

The  Germans  have  learned  about  war  this 
time  by  being  stripped  of  every  vestage  of 
their  mUitary  power— by  seeing  their  mili- 
tary strength  shrivel  before  their  eyes;  by 
seeing  every  acre  of  their  homeland  con- 
quered and  occupied:  by  being  compelled  to 
complete  and  unconditional  surrender. 

In  winning  this  war  our  merchant  marine 
and  our  fleets  have  performed  military  mir- 
acles never  before  dreamed  of. 

Germany's  vaunted  submarines  running 
singly  or  in  their  dreaded  wolf  packs  have 
been  driven  back  into  their  pens,  captxired. 
or  blasted  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
once  mighty  German  Navy,  including  the 
Von  Tirpitz  and  the  Bismarck  and  their 
powerful  auxiliaries,  no  longer  exists. 

The  Japanese  Navy  has  been  blown  out 
of  or  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the  blue 
Pacific  whose  broad  expanse  they  sought  to 
rule.  The  oceans  of  the  world  are  now 
United  Nations  lakes.  America  and  her 
Allies  rule  the  waves. 

In  winning  this  war  ouj  fighting  men  and 
women,  all  of  them,  are  making  the  world 
safe  for  peace.  In  keeping  this  peace  all 
Americans  will  make  our  own  blessed  land 
saf3  from  war.  We  cannot  hope  for  more, 
we  dare  not  tolerate  less. 
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Tha  United  Nation* 


have  fiontrated  th» 


purpoae*  of  the  war  lod*  and  war  crlmlnala 
of  Germany  and  Japan.     We  ara  defeating 


them  and  will  destroy  ;helr  power. 

America  and  her  Alliea  muat  not  only  dU- 
»rm  disable,  destroy,  ^nd  incnpacltata  thaae 
war  criminal*,  but  they  mu*t  be  tracked  down 
and  captured  Ilka  thi^  wild  beast*  thry  are 
and  then  fully  and  conpletely  punched  for 
the  horrible  crime*  hey  hava  committed 
ftgnlnat  humanity. 

Ah.  aurely  they  muit  have  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial— and  thei.  be  ju*t  aa  fairly  and 
impartially  executed. 

America  and  her  A  Ilea  at  war  will  aoon 
havt  brought  about  t  aa  unconditional  lur- 
rtndtr  of  tha  la«t  of  t  »om  who  hava  ■purnad 
tha  lawa  of  the  nat  ona  and  wracked  the 
order  of  the  world. 

America  and  her  A  lie*  at  peaoa  muat  rt- 
itora  the  dignity  of  liiw  and  tha  eacurlty  «jf 
order  not  only  within  tha  natlona  of  tha 
world  but  a*  between  those  nation*. 

A*  the  power*  of  durkne**  hava  aought  to 
analave  the  human  i  ac*.  aa  they  hava  af- 
fronted the  dignity  and  scorned  the  equality 
of  man.  ao  they  and  1 11  other*  muat  be  com- 
pelled to  forever  dl**ol  ve  the  bond*  of  slavery, 
completely  restore  ttt  dignity  of  man,  and 
recogniM  the  equallt;    of  all  mankind. 

As  we  prepare  to  meet  the  chiUlenge  of 
peace  in  the  future  vi  e  are  reminded  of  fail- 
ure* to  meet  It  in  tlie  paat.  These  failure* 
have  not  demonstrated  Impossibility  of  at- 
tainment, but  do  ser/e  as  markers  Identify- 
ing the  pitfall*  into  vhlch  we  have  stumbled. 
They  must  also  serv  j  as  a  warning  and  as 
reminders  of  the  ne-:*  ssity  for  a  greater  effort 
in  the  future  than  we  have  ever  made  In 
the  past. 

As  we  settle  our  d  fferences  with  our  foes 
on  the  hard  and  stern  fields  of  battle  we 
must  resolve  our  dil  erences  with  our  allies 
in  a  spirit  of  mu*.u2 1  trust  and  confidence. 
We  are  human  enoug  i  that  differences  among 
the  United  Nations  ire  ineviUble.  But  the 
divine  hand  of  Provilence  that  is  leading  tis 
to  victory  In  this  war  will,  if  we  permit  It. 
provide  the  wisdom  ;hat  will  lead  us  In  set- 
tling on  the  basis  o  Justice  any  differences 
that  may  arLse  in  peice. 

Our  positions  will  not  always  prevail  with 
our  allies,  but  if  we  ire  as  willing  to  do  Jus- 
tice by  all  as  we  are  villing  to  receive  It  from 
others,  we  may  be  su  re  that  through  patience 
and  understanding  ue  cannot  fail. 

We  know  that  nutional  security  Is  non- 
partisan. We  know  that  an  abiding  peace 
is  nonpolltlcal,  but  we  would  be  Ineffective 
if  we  did  not  in  ths  futinre,  as  we  have  In 
the  past,  demonstiate  the  ability  of  our 
party  to  lead  the  wiiy. 

In  this  noble  eflDrt  we  do  not  seek  to 
embarrass  any  othe  •  party.  We  strive  only 
to  make  cur  own  el'ectlve.  We  do  not  seek 
to  disserve  the  opposition.  We  strive  only 
to  serve  our  cotinty. 

We  are  proud  ol  the  progress  we  have 
brought  about,  but  we  are  not  content.  As 
we  ponder  the  obsta  cles  we  have  successfully 
overcome,  as  we  real  ze  the  hardships  we  have 
endured;  as  we  coi  template  the  broad  ad- 
vance America  has  made  on  the  front  of 
human  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality,  we  are 
grateful  and  we  are  proud. 

As  we  look  Into  tl  le  future  and  understand 
the  tasks  ahead  we  teel  a  deep  humility,  but 
no  fear.  We  hav ;  the  confidence  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people's 
trust  and  the  wor  hiness  we  have  demon- 
strated. 

We  know  that  this  cause  is  Just. 
We  know  that  th  s  purpose  is  right. 
We   have   had   tlie   pattern   in  Jefferson's 
declaration  of  principles. 

We  have  seen  th?  demonstration  through 
12  glorious  years  of  unparalleled  accomplish- 
ment. 

We  have  marched  with  democracy's  greatest 
leader  In  a  crusade  for  freedom  and  equality 
In  otir  own  land  ard  around  the  world.    We 


hava  aaen  that  deader  glorify  that  cause  In 
life  and  ennoble  it  in  death. 

We  have  aaen  our  new  captain,  though 
saddened  with  grief.  Uka  hla  place  and 
humbly  and  oouraftously  carry  on. 

Wa  ara  inspired  by  hla  datcrminatlon  to 
lead  us  to  early  Yiotory  in  war  and  into 
th*  eecurlty  of  an  abiding  peace. 

We  have  felt  tha  Nation  and  tfe»  world 
rwpond  with  rtnewad  d«Totlon  and  new  da- 
tarmlnatlon  to  tha  ohallangt  of  hi*  laadorshlp. 

We  *hall  not  atumbla— we  will  not  waver— 
we  will  march  forward  aa  DamocraU  and  aa 
American*  ln*plred  by  and  supporting  with 
All  our  •trength  our  new  beloved  Commander 
in  Chief  imd  Prc8;dont  Harry  8.  Truman. 


The  FutuM  of  AriiHon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NOSTM  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  H0U3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  194S 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  in.sert  excerpts  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  C.  Bedell  Monro,  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines, 
delivered  to  the  Wings  Club  in  New  York 
on  June  6, 1945. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a 
clear  presentation  of  the  future  of  com- 
mercial and  private  flying. 

One  of  the  questions  of  paramount  Impor- 
tance in  the  minds  of  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans is.  of  course,  the  ability  of  industry  to 
reemploy  more  than  10,000.000  boys  now  in 
mUltary  service.    Many  spokesmen  for  avia- 
tion  have  predicted   that  commercial   avia- 
tion will  open  a  vast  field  of  opportunity  for 
many  of  these  boys.     By  afBrmlng  and  re- 
afBrming  this  open-door  policy   of   employ- 
ment. I  do  not  doubt  but  that  men  in  uni- 
form by  the  thousands  will  look  to  the  air 
lines  for  their  peacetime  Jobs   and   oppor- 
tunities.   They  know  and  we  know  that  our 
business  is  going  to  expand;   it  will  expand 
many  times  over  our  prewar  business  peaks. 
It  would  be  deception,  however,  to  imply  to 
these  thousands  of  boys  whose  lives  have  been 
disrupted  in  order  that  freedom   may  exist 
that  aviation  has  no  limitations.    Aviation, 
like  every  other  industry,  is  limited  In  the 
number  of  Jobs  it  can  offer  returning  GI's. 
Let  us  be  frank  In  this  matter.     Let  us  be 
honest  with  ourselves,  with  the  public,  and. 
most  of  all.  with  the  boys  who  are  now  clad 
In  muddy  khaki.    You  would  not  for  a  min- 
ute   have    us    disillusion    anyone,    especially 
those   fighting   men    to    whom   we   all    have 
an  obligation  tha'   Is  sacred. 

Before  the  war  the  domestic  air  lines  of 
this  Nation  operated  about  360  planes  and 
employed  about  17.300  people  to  keep  these 
planes  in  the  air.  That  means  that  50  air- 
line employees  were  required  to  keep  each 
plane  In  service. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  postwar  prospects. 
By  a  generous  estimate  we  can  visualize  the 
domestic  air  llne«  using  1.000  air  lines  to  ply 
the  air  ways.  By  assuming  that  larger 
planes  plus  the  expected  heavier  traffic  will 
raise  the  number  of  employees  per  plane 
to  100.  the  total  number  of  all  alr-llne  em- 
ployees estimated  for  1948  will  be  only 
100.000.  That  you  must  agree,  is  a  rather 
pitiful  market  for  the  countless  thousands 
who  are  looking  to  aviation  for  future 
security. 

To  fuither  shed  accuracy  to  the  picture, 
we  must   realize   that   most   of   the   present 
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»lr-llne  employee*  will  want  to  retain  their 
Jobs,  Tou  can  scarcely  ni>k  that  the  loyalty 
snd  hard  work  of  these  people  during  tha 
difficulties  of  wartime  be  ignored 

In  addition  to  theaa  loyal  wo'ker*.  there 
are  m  the  armed  force*,  particularly  In  tha 
Air  Transport  Command,  the  Troop  Carrier 
Command,  the  Naval  Air  Tran»port  Berrlee, 
snd  similar  units,  hundreds  and  thouaanda 
of  former  alr-llna  men  and  woman  who  fully 
tipect  to  resums  thslr  prewar  a  r-line  Job*. 
To  reemploy  thsm  ia  not  only  ou-  moral  but 
our  legsl  obllgatloQ. 

Wa  raallM  that  thara  will  ba  many  fln* 
opportunities,  nsw  Jobs  and  new  csresr*.  In 
•ir  transportation  after  the  war.  but  com- 
pare thU  thin  market  to  the  ten*  of  thou- 
sands who  hava  navar  btan  in  nviutlon,  but 
who  have  bean  trained  for  avia.lou  in  ths 
ftrmad  foreaa  and  who  expect  Jobs  In  aviation 
vhen  ths  war  la  over.  I  nacd  not  aularga 
upon  this  extensively,  bacaua*  yim  are  fully 
aware  of  the  thuunauds  of  pilots,  navigators, 
and  rr"und  crewman  who  are  fuly  truincd  to 
take  important  places  in  air  tra^uportntlon. 
and  who  definitely  want  to  continue  with 
aviation  aa  a  paacstlma  career. 

It  appeara  to  compatant  obaervcra  of 
present-day  aviation  trend*  that  thoae  in  air 
tranaporUtton  are  relying  entirely  too  much 
on  our  own  broadened  actlvlUea  to  dlacharge 
such  a  tremendous  obligation.  It  also  ap- 
pear* that  many  of  ua  are  tailing  to  take  the 
naceaaary  atcpa  to  broaden  our  own  market* 
except  along  narrow,  specialized  lines  in  what 
can  be  an  expansive  field. 

It  1*  our  Job  in  aviation  to  create  Job*.  It 
I*  our  Job  to  actively  cooperate  lu  the  support 
of  every  phase  of  aviation  that  will  mean 
more  work  for  more  people;  It  Is  our  obliga- 
tion to  expand  every  potential  development — 
to  rush  it  through  to  completion— In  the  hope 
that  in  this  way  we  can,  first,  make  our  In- 
dustry larger  snd  thus  more  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing those  who  have  earned  access  to  It. 
and  secondly  to  enlarge  It  for  the  sake  of  the 
Industry. 

Some  of  the  phases  of  aviation  that  have 
not  previously  had  the  concentrated  weight 
and  support  of  today's  leaders  in  air  trans- 
porUUon  are  centered  In  the  field  of  private 
flying,  which  has  the  broadest  possible  rami- 
fications, the  majority  of  which  have  been 
practically  Ignored  up   to  the  present. 

With  less  theorizing  and  more  action,  the 
"roadway*  of  the  air."  the  airport  of  the 
average  community,  can  be  developed  to  pave 
the  way  for  private  flying  to  the  extent  that 
it  can  become  a  new  major  industry,  employ- 
ing new  workers  by  the  thousands  In  avia- 
tion. With  an  adequate  airport  or  flight  strip 
in  sufficient  towns  and  cities  to  make  cross- 
country flying  In  planes  of  light  horsepower 
feasfble,  a  new  and  industrially  Important 
field  can  blossom.  With  the  proper  develt^- 
ment  of  this  field,  the  manufacturing  op- 
portunities, the  wholesaling  and  retailing  of 
aircraft,  and  many  other  aspects  of  private 
flying,  offer  countless  career  possibilities. 

When  the  automobile  was  In  the  same  rela- 
tive period  of  Its  infancy  as  is  the  personal 
airplane,  but  few  envisaged  any  great  fu- 
ture for  the  horseless  carriage.  Travel  was 
too  precarious,  too  full  of  Interruptions 
caused  by  undeveloped  tires  on  undeveloped 
roads.  But,  as  you  well  know,  when  both 
roads  and  tires  were  Improved,  the  automo- 
bile came  Into  its  own.  So  it  will  be  with 
personal  airplanes.  With  the  Improvements 
that  are  assured  by  the  attention  of  the 
world's  greatest  aeronautical  engineers,  and 
with  the  rapid  Increase  of  flight  stripe,  air 
parks  and  airports,  the  future  of  private  fly- 
ing can  bs  as  boundless  as  was  the  future  of 
the  automobile. 

The  creation  of  the  automobUe  Industry 
made  new  Jobs  for  millions,  not  only  in 
manufacturing  but  in  distribution  and  in 
the  service  Industries.  Is  there  anyone  In 
this  room  who  can  guarantee  that  the  future 
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of  personal  flying  doe*  not  hold  fully  aa  great 
possibilities  as  did  the  automobile  In  10157 
Should  such  result,  which  I  contend  is 
possible  by  further  Improvement  in  air> 
eraft  design,  aircraft  power  planta,  air  traffic 
control,  and  In  Incraaasd  landing  fscllltle*, 
doe*  It  not  bMOne  apparent  thnt  thara  will 
be  new  cnratr  opportunltle*  In  aircraft  engi- 
neering manufacturing,  wholasaling,  re- 
tailing, maintenance,  and   aervlring? 

Th*  field  of  avistlon  instruction  alotia  haa 
but  Bcratchad  tha  aurfaoe.  Before  the  wnr 
our  flying  achool*  trained  btlt  an  inflnl- 
teelmnl  percentage  of  our  population,  l>e- 
eaute  prlvste  or  peraomd  flying  wa*  *olely  u 
hobby  with  a  few  sdventurlat*.  If  thl*  mod* 
of  tranaportatlon  can  ba  nade  mora  prac- 
tical, which  I  am  sure  It  can.  this  miner 
percentage  of  amateur  fliers  can  be  boosted 
almuat  beyond  the  rtulm  uf  imaglnNtion. 

Maintenance  b**e*  for  private  flying,  be- 
fore the  wsr.  were  haphawurd  affair*,  gen- 
erally born  of  the  neceaalty  of  keeping  a  few 
plane*  in  the  air,  Th*  career  opportunities 
for  military  ground  crewmen  in  thl*  field 
are  nppnreiit. 

These  base*  will  be  at  hundred*  of  •ddl- 
tlonal  airport*  not  now  even  conceived. 
The  operation  of  the  airport*  or  air  parks 
themielve*  will  offer  new  outlet*  for  men  of 
managerial  ability,  who  have  found  other 
small  buslneBa  fields  already  overcrowded 
and  unappealing.  In  addition  to  the  air 
park  managerahips  that  will  be  made  avail- 
able, many  other  Job*  will  be  offered,  from 
sales  through  the  service  rategortes. 

Not  only  does  the  stimulation  and  develop- 
ment of  private  flying  offer  wide  employment 
opportunities,  but  the  over-all  education  of 
the  public  to  the  use  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation will  have  an  effect  that  dwarfs  our 
Industry's  present  and  planned  promotional 
activities.  Unfortunately,  too  many  air- 
transport people  currently  have  the  narrow 
viewpoint  that  private  plane  owners  will  re- 
sult in  less  air-Une  passengers.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  increase  in  private  flying  will  give 
impettis  and  force  to  a  widening  circle  of 
aircraft  usage  of  all  kinds. 

You  do  not  expect  me  to  esjxjuse  the  cause 
of  private  flying  without  admitting  sufficient 
realism  to  acknowledge  the  many  problems 
involved.  Private  flying  is  still  confronted  by 
the  high  Initial  cost  of  an  airplane,  and  the 
continuing  operating  costs  of  aircraft.  We 
can  expect  a  gradtial  evolution,  however,  to- 
wards a  cheaper  airplane  that  is  less  expen- 
sive to  operate.  Maintenance,  hangar  and 
field  rentals,  and  other  expenses  must  come 
down — and  I  feel  they  will  when  the  pros- 
pects of  volume  business  are  apparent.  In- 
surance costs  must  be  lowered,  and  they  will 
be  when  statistics  prove  the  private  plane 
even  safer.  A  new  means  of  air-traffic  con- 
trol must  be  evolved  that  will  be  specially 
designed  for  private  planes,  safe,  and  yet  easy 
to  follow.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
problems,  but  in  my  opinion  the  airline  in- 
dustry should  be  Just  as  active  in  working 
on  those  problems  as  it  is  on  its  own  imme- 
diate development.  There  should  be  a  ces- 
sation of  the  flagrantly  short-sighted  policy 
at  times,  and  disinterested  at  all  other  times. 
of  some  air-line  personnel  toward  private 
flying;  a  policy  which  haa  been  obstructive 

•  •  •  •  • 
Any  "restrlctatory"   program  ignores   the 

national  defense.  It  has  been  well  stated  that 
In  any  future  vwirs,  American  manufacturing 
centers  will  be  subjected  to  the  first  siu-prlse 
attack  rather  than  another  Pearl  Harbor. 
American  manufacturing  centers  mo6t  help- 
ful to  national  defense  would  be  aircraft 
manufacturing  plants.  It  is  imperative 
that  our  aircraft  manufacturing  industry  be 
kept  active,  alert,  and  progresalve  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  place  as  a  world  power. 

•  •  •  •  • 
These  are  important  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  industry,  even  though 
in  mentioning  them  I  have  barely  touched 


one  or  two  of  our  many  perplexing  and  un« 
aolved  questionn.  Their  Milutlon^  which  ia 
imperative  fur  the  ultimate  succfis  of  thoH 
boys  who  are  earning  the  right /f  AmerloMil 
to  live  free  and  unrestricted  Uvea,  depend  net 
only  on  Intelligence,  atudy  and  hard  work, 
but  on  the  ellminstlon  »>f  Internecine  contro- 
versy, of  th*  nececalty  to  amalgamate  all 
phnae*  of  aviation  ao  that  we  can  witrk  to- 
ward the  realimtion  of  a  potential  ittill  too 
vaat  for  the  comprehension  of  any  of  ua. 


American  Ownership  of  Property  in  Japan 
and  Gertnany;  German  and  Japancie 
OwDenhip  of  Property  in  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  nxu 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBBINTATIVKa 

Wednesday.  June  15.  1945 

Mr,  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
occurs  to  me  the  letter  which  I  herewith 
Include  In  the  Record  Is  a  ma<?t  Interest- 
ing one.  I  trust  the  American  people  will 
interest  themselves  in  the  subject  matter 
contained  In  the  letter. 

Is  it  to  be  concluded  that  our  Govern- 
ment must  be  "mighty  good  and  lenient" 
to  the  people  who  own  property  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  in  order  to  obtain  a  full 
disclosure  of  this  fact?  Is  it  to  be  con- 
cluded that  our  Government  must  be 
"mighty  good  and  lenient"  to  Germans 
and  Japanese  who  own  property  in  this 
country  In  order  to  obtain  a  full  dis- 
closure of  this  fact? 

TREASTTaV  Dtpartment, 
W ishington,  June  11,  1945. 
Hon.  LiNLiXT  Beckwokth, 

House  of  Representatives . 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Bbckworth:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letters  of  May  26  and  28.  1945. 
requesting  a  list  of  persons  In  this  country 
owning  property  in  foreign  countries  and  a 
list  of  nationals  of  foreign  countries  owning 
property  here.  In  subsequent  conversations 
held  with  you  by  members  of  this  Depart- 
ment, it  was  understood  that  the  request 
should  be  taken  as  restricted  to  Germany 
aiid  Japan. 

To  supply  the  information  this  Depart- 
ment wquld  ht  obliged  to  refer  to  the  reports 
filed  with  it  on  Forms  TFR-300  and  TFR-500, 
which  relate  respectively  to  foreign-owned 
assets  in  the  United  States  and  American- 
owned  assets  abroad. 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  section  181 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (D.  S.  C.  title  5.  sec. 
22).  this  Department  treats  the  reports  as 
confidential.  In  many  instances  serious 
financial  and  even  personal  consequences 
might  result  to  persons  whoee  property  was 
reported  If  liiformation  derived  from  the 
reports  was  revealed. 

Aside  from  this  consideration  the  Depart- 
ment views  these  reports  as  confidential  for 
the  same  reasons  tliat  have  motivated  the 
Congrese  closely  to  restrict  the  use  and 
availability  of  income-tax  return*.  Thtis. 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Department  have 
recognized  that  the  ordinary  desire  for 
privacy  in  both  pergonal  and  business  affairs 
may  l)e  a  deterrent  to  full  and  complete 
diacloGure  to  the  Government  unless  ade- 
quate assurances  of  coofidence  are  extended 
and  fulfilled.  In  thla  respect  the  D»part- 
ment  has  had  In  mind  BOC  only  tlM  propaity 
owners  themselves  txii  »leo  tbc  at 
financial  iustituiioaa  lu  tlUa  CMiatcy  vl 
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cooperation  was  essential  In  Murylng  out  the 
reporting  projects. 

Accordingly.  I  regret  to  state  that  this  De- 
partment is  not  m  a  position  to  supply  ycu 
with  the  requested  information.  However, 
on  June  8.  1945.  Preslden  Truman  signed 
Executive  Order  No.  95«7  which  confers  on 
the  Allen  Property  Custodian  ultimate  au- 
thority over  ail  German  and  Japanese  prop- 
erty In  this  country.  You  may.  therefore, 
wish  to  discuss  with  the  Office  of  th«  Cus- 
todian the  question  of  obtaining  Information 
relating  to  such  property. 
'    Sincerely  yours, 

D.  W.  Bkll. 
AcXing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


to- 


Our  Foreifn  Economic  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PwEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSOis.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Hon.  William  L.  Clayton.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  deliv- 
ered on  May  21  an  able  address,  entitled 
•The  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
State  Department."  and  under  leave 
granted,  same  is  submitted  herewith: 

THE    rORElCN    ECONOMIC    POLICT    OF    THE    STATE 
DEP.\RTMENT 

The  tragic  drama  now  gripping  the  world 
Is  more  than  a  world  war.  it  is  a  world  revolu- 
tion. 

There  Is  at  Issue  something  far  more  ele- 
mental than  any  mere  political,  social,  or 
economic  problena  could  ever  be. 

That  issue  Is  simply  this : 

Nations  must  learn  to  live  together  coop- 
eratively for  their  mutual  security  and  pros- 
perity; otherwise,  civilization  will  be  utterly 
destroyed  and  man  will  return  to  the  dark 
ages. 

This  Is  the  law  of  the  machine. 

Man  created  the  machine  to  lessen  his 
burden  In  supplying  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  doing  this,  the  machine  has  enormously 
multiplied  man's  wants. 

These  ever-Increasing  wants  make  man 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  other  men. 
and  nations  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
all  other  nations. 

One  machine  calls  for  another 'machine 
and  another,  and  so  it  will  be  until  the  end 
of  time. 

Under  the  Impact  of  the  machine,  the 
world  continues  to  shrink  rapidly;  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  Isolation,  and  man  now 
easily  destroys  In  a  few  da3r5  what  It  took 
him  centuries  to  build.  What  new  hellish 
Instrument  of  destruction  tomorrow  may 
bring  forth  no  man  knows. 

The  machine  can  set  us  free;  or.  uncon- 
trolled. It  can  and  will  destroy  us. 

To  control  the  machine,  we  must  first 
lesrn  to  control  ourselves. 

Man  lived  in  Isolation  and  Independence 
over  such  great  reaches  of  time  that  It  Is 
with  th«  greatest  difficulty  that  his  mental 
and  spiritual  concepts  are  adjusted  to  the 
ccndltlon  of  dependence  which  the  machine 
and  modern  civilization  Impose. 

Out  In  San  Francisco  we  are  trying  to  set 
up  the  framework  of  an  organization  within 
which  rules  may  be  written  to  guide  men 
In  their  cooperative  efforts  to  build  a  new 
world  on  the  foundations  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  delegates  there  and  the  peoples  for 
whom  thry  speek  know  that  victory  In  this 
war  will  not  bring  enduring  peace  but  only 
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the  opportunity  to  work 
They  know.   to.  as  their 
years   ago   failed   to  reallzi 
elaborate  arrangements  for 
of    political    and    military 
disintegrate  if  the  world 
the  type  of  economic  w 
tween  the  two  World  Wars 

Nations  which  act  as 
ket  place  cannot  long 
council  table. 

The  peace  structure  haa 
great  arch  supported  by 
one  political  and  the  othei 
If    either   column    gives 
structure  falls. 

While  the  delegates  of  48 
Francisco  work  to  set  up 
a  struggle  Is  going  on  In 
vent  our  own  country 
same  tragic  path  of 
which  we  followed  after 
with  such  disastrous  resu 
Thera  are  two.  and  onl] 
to  us  In  shaping  our 
the  postwar  world. 

We  can  follow  the  path 
allsm.  In  keeping  with  our 
clples  and  traditions,  and 
p>eace  structure  will  long 
take    that   same    road    we 
1920's — the    road    to 
restrictionlsm,  and  regimer 
evltably  to  International 
tallation.  and  the  creation 
In  which  the  seeds  of 

It  Is  Impossible  to  stan^ 
wished:  the  world  Is  mov 
for  that  now. 

In  the  State  Department 
our  feet  firmly  on  the 
eralism   and  that's  the 
follow. 

Our     foreign     economic 
around  the  conception  of 
economy — free  and  equal 
tlons  to  the  trade  and 
world.   Increased 
exchange  of  goods  and 
tlons.    Increased 
levels  of  living  for  all 

Now,  there  Is  not  one  s 
Santa  Claus  philosophy 
On  the  contrary,  quite 
tlon  of  future  peace,  the 
be  one  of  Its  principal 

Next  to  this  problem 
security,   the   postwar 
cerns  the  greatest  numb^ 
United  States  Is  the 

As  you  know  so  well 
dustrlal  city  of  Detroit, 
Increased  our  productive 
war.    especially    In 
goods — machinery,     equi 
technical   knowledge 
paclty  Is  now  far  beyonc 
qulrements. 

If  we  are  to  reach  a 
postwar  employment,  we 
abroad  for  this  surplus 

The  markets  are  there 
unlimited  volume. 

Many   nations   require 

ties  of  goods  of  this 

pair  their  war-devastatsi 

Other   nations  require 

goods  in  order  to  develop 

It  Is  definitely  in  our 
countries  to  reconstruct 
we  cannot  long  expect  to 
emplo3mQent  and  prosperl 
try  If  the  rest  of  the 
of  unemployment  and 
Moreover,  we  should 
best  markets  are  in   the 
oped  countries  of  the 
such  countries  that  we 
ard  of  living  and  the 

To  sum  up,  we  have 
and  there  are  buyers 
goods.     The  problem  is 
with  which  to  make 
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In  the  mar- 
friends    at    the 

to  be  seen  as  a 
strong  columns, 
economic, 
way.   the   whole 
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policy     revolves 

in  expanded  world 
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materials  of  the 

much   greater 
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consumfctlon    and    higher 

peo;  lies  everywhere. 

e  element  of  the 
this  policy, 
ailde  from  the  ques- 
Unlted  States  will 
beneficiaries. 

future  peace  and 

problem   which   con- 

of  people  in  the 

problfcm  of  emplo3rment. 

here  In  this  great  in- 

have  enormously 
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must  find  markets 

jiroductlon. 
all  right  in  almost 


enormous   quantl- 
in  order  to  re- 
areas. 

the   same   type   of 

their  resources. 

Interest  to  assist  these 

develop  because 

lave  a  high  level  of 
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Industrially  devel- 
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the  highest  stand- 

grektest  buying  power. 

jthe  goods  for  sale, 

must  have  these 

to  find  the  dollars 
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In  the  final  analysis,  our  customers  must 
pay  In  their  own  goods  and  services,  but  this 
will  not  be  possible  for  several  years,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  will  first  have  to 
restore  and  develop  their  productive  facili- 
ties before  they  can  produce  a  surplus  over 
and  beyond  their  own  requirements. 

One  means  of  payment  will  be  provided 
through  the  facilities  of  the  International 
Bank  lor  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  about  this 
Institution  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

A  bin  Is  now  before  the  Congress  to  author- 
ize our  Government  to  join  In  the  formation 
of  these  two  institutions. 

As  you  know,  proposals  for  the  bank  and 
the  fund  were  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods 
last  summer  by  delegates  from  all  of  the  44 
United  and  Associated  Nations. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  International  er^nomic  war- 
fare so  generally  practiced  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  Wcrld  Wars. 

I  refer  to  the  manipulation  of  currencies, 
exchange  discriminations,  and  restrictions 
and  competitive  devaluation  of  exchanges  in 
an  effort  to  gain  an  unfair  advantage  in  in- 
ternational trade. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  this  type  of  economic  war- 
fare. 

Members  of  the  fund  agree  to  define  their 
money  in  terms  of  gold,  and  to  keep  their 
money  within  1  percent  of  Its  defined  value. 
They  also  agree  to  avoid  exchange  restric- 
tions and  to  consult  with  the  fund  whenever 
they  consider  a  change  In  the  value  of  their 
currency  necessary. 

This  agreement  forms  the  basic  elements 
of  stability  and  provides  the  rules  of  the 
game.  Countries  which  join  the  fund  agree 
that  they  will  abide  by  the  rules  and  will  act 
together  for  the  common  good. 

The  agreement  provides  that  each  member 
shall  pay  Into  the  fund  a  certain  amount 
of  Its  own  currency  and  a  smaller  amount  of 
gold.  A  member  of  the  fund  Is  enabled  to 
purchase  from  the  fund  with  its  own  cur- 
rency the  currency  of  another  member. 

In  essence,  the  fund  Is  a  common  effort  by 
the  nations  which  subscribe  to  it  to  put  aside 
practices  which  are  destructive  of  others  and 
of  the  common  good  of  all.  and  to  provide  the 
means  which  make  that  possible.  No  nation 
has  more  to  gain  from  such  a  result  than  ovir 
own. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  promotes 
collective  sectirity  because  It  seeks  to  estab- 
lish order  In  the  financial  and  economic  fields, 
and  order  in  those  fields  cannot  be  divorced 
from  order  elsewhere. 

The  second  Institution  proposed  at  Bretton 
Woods  Is  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development.  The  bank  will 
facilitate  Investments  and  productive  enter- 
prises where  they  are  need.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  bank  will  supersede  private 
lending. 

In  the  normal  case,  a  country  will  borrow 
from  private  bankers,  but  where  private 
banks,  because  of  the  risk,  cannot  make  the 
loan  upon  terms  which  are  possible  for  the 
borrower,  both  borrower  and  lender  may  need 
the  assistance  of  the  International  Bank. 

The  banks  function  will  be  to  investigate 
the  soundness  of  the  projects  for  which  cap- 
ital is  desired  and.  provided  they  are  sound, 
it  will  guarantee  the  loans  made  by  private 
banks.  It  wUl  also  require  the  government 
of  the  country  In  which  the  money  Is  to  be 
used  to  guarantee  the  loan. 

There  are  other  means,  such  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  of  financing  our  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  Imports  which  It  Is  estimated  may 
reach  very  large  totals  in  the  first  6  or  6 
years  after  the  war. 

In  all  probability  our  total  investments 
abroad.  Government  and  private,  may  easily 
reach  fifteen  to  twenty  billion  dollars  in 
the  first  few  years  after  the  war.  assuming 


always  that  we  are  successful  In  building  an 
organization  tar  the  preservation  of  peace 
which  will  give  va  reasonable  hope  to  expect 
that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  not  again  be 
broken,  at  least  for  many  years  to  come. 

In  order  to  make  It  possible  for  the  debtor 
countries  to  pay  the  Interest  and  dividends 
on  so  large  a  sum.  It  Is  absolutely  essential 
that  trade  discriminations  be  eliminated  and 
excessive  barriers  to  the  International  move- 
ment of  goods  such  as  tarUTs.  quotas,  etc.,  be 
substantially  lowered. 

Indeed,  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  make 
no  sense  unless  this  necessary  action  Is 
taken  so  that  our  foreign  debtors  will  be 
allowed  to  service  their  obligations  to  us. 
Surely,  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  course 
we  followed  after  the  First  World  War.  We 
had  somewhat  the  same  problem  then  that 
we  have  now.  The  way  we  met  that  prob- 
lem was  to  provide  lavishly  the  necessary 
credits  which  foreign  countries  needed  for 
buying  our  goods,  but  we  accompanied  that 
with  three  separate  advances  In  the  tariff 
Just  to  make  sure  that  our  foreign  debtors 
would  be  unable  to  pay  us  no  matter  how 
much  they  wished  to  do  so.  Everybody  re- 
members the  tragic  consequences  of  that 
policy.  We  not  only  lost  our  money  but  we 
created  much  international  bad  feeling  as 
well.  Thirty-two  nations  promptly  retal- 
iated by  erecting  all  kinds  of  barriers  against 
our  trade,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
passage  of  the  Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  In  1934  there  ensued  a  mad  race 
between  nations  to  see  which  could  do  the 
most  to  destroy  international  trade.  The 
resulting  damage  was  so  great  that  it  could 
not  quickly  be  rejiaired. 

Through  the  authority  given  In  the  Hull 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  the  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  make  agreements 
with  foreign  covmtries  whereby  concessions 
In  our  irrtport  duties  on  goods  we  purchase 
from  them  are  traded  for  reductions  in  their 
duties  on  goods  they  buy  from  us. 

This  act  has  been  in  effect  for  11  years  with 
highly  t>eneficlal  results,  and  there  Is  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  act  for  another  3  years  and  to  give 
to  the  Government  additional  bargaining 
powers  under  the  act. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  made  its  first  hurdle 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  approved  It  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  11.  But  It  Is  being  bitterly  fought  and 
the  battle  is  not  yet  won. 

Governments  are  not  alone  In  setting  up 
barriers  to  an  expanding  world  trade.  Pri- 
vate cartels  have  developed  enormously  In 
the  last  26  years,  and  through  the  control  of 
production,  prices,  and  markets  also  act  to 
restrict  the  International  exchange  of  goods. 
We  In  the  State  Department  are  opposed  to 
such  arrangements. 

The  whole  basis  of  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posals and  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  and 
of  our  antlcartels  progiam  is  the  promotion 
of  an  expanding  economy  and  collective  se- 
curity through  common  action. 

As  has  already  been  announced  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  an  International  conference 
to  consider  questions  of  trade  and  employ- 
ment will  probably  be  called  in  the  next  9 
or  10  months. 

Unless  we  achieve  a  great  expansion  in 
world  economy  and  an  Increase  In  the  levels 
of  living  of  all  peoples,  a  solution  of  the  vast 
problems  before  all  the  nations  may  well  be 
rendered  impossibe. 

Most  wars  originate  in  economic  causes. 

The  botinties  of  nature  are  distributed 
unequally  over  the  earth. 

Some  countries  are  rich  In  one  resource 
and  some  in  another;  still  others  possess 
almost  no  subsoil  resources. 

Hence,  equality  of  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment In  the  modern  world  is  only  possible 
If  all  nations  have  free  and  equal  access  to 
the  trade  and  raw  materials  of  the  world. 

Th«  belief  entertained  by  many  that  our 
high  wages  and  high  standard  of  living  are 


the  product  of  •  high  tariff  Is,  of  course,  an 
economic  fallacy  of  the  first  order. 

Wages  and  living  standards  are  high  tn 
those  countries  where  the  proportion  of  land 
and  productive  facilities  Is  high  to  that  of 
the  population  and  low  in  countries  where 
the  opposite  is  true. 

Before  the  First  World  War  the  country  In 
western  Europe  enjoying  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  had  the  lowest  tariff  and  the 
country  In  western  Europe  with  the  lowest 
standard  of  living  had  the  highest  tariff. 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Hull  had  a  survey  made 
which  showed  that  34  tariff-protected  Indus- 
tries In  this  country  paid  Its  workers  an 
average  wage  of  about  11.100  a  year,  whereas 
34  Industries  having  little  or  no  tariff  pro- 
tection and  teqviiring  none  paid  its  workers 
an  average  of  about  91.800  a  year. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  efficient 
industrial  plant  in  the  world  and  there  are 
very  few  industries  in  this  country  which 
cannot  hold  their  own  in  the  world  market 
In  competition  with  the  industries  of  other 
countries. 

We  lead  the  world  in  the  art  of  combining 
capital,  management,  and  labor  in  the  mass 
production  of  goods.  , 

Lying  about  equally  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  thoxisands  of  miles  of  seaco&st  on 
the  Atlantic,  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific,  with 
the  best  83rstems  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication In  the  world,  with  great  natural 
resources  and  a  great  reservoir  of  capital,  we 
are  In  an  Incomparable  position  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unprecedented  oppcwtuultles 
which  lie  ahead  of  vis. 

What  are  we  afraid  of? 

The  only  thing  we  should  be  afraid  of  Is 
another  world  war. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  world  peace  will 
alwa3rs  be  gravely  Jeopardized  by  the  kind  of 
International  economic  warfare  which  was  so 
bitterly  waged  between  the  two  world  wars. 

Democracy  and  free  enterprise  will  not  sur- 
vive another  wcN-ld  war. 

For  the  second  time  In  this  generation. 
our  country  Is  faced  with  the  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  of  participation  In  world 
leadership. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  we 
stepped  aside  and  the  mantle  fell  to  the 
ground.  This  time,  the  mantle  Is  already 
around  our  shoulders,  and  a  devastated  and 
terrified  world  is  hopefully  looking  to  us  to 
help  them  tmck  to  peace  and  life. 

We  can  do  this,  but  only  II  our  wisdom 
and  vision  are  equal  to  our  power  and  in- 
fluence. 
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Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  failure  to 
grant  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  the 
funds  it  has  requested  and  which  are 
necessary  for  planning  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  transmission  lines  and 
Delta  steam  plant  must  inevitably  result 
in  continuing  the  grant  to  the  Pacific 
Gas  Si  Electric  Co.  of  a  monopoly  on 
the  purchase  of  the  vast  blocks  of  low- 
cost  public  power  which  will  be  available 
from  the  power  plants  of  the  Central 
Valley  project.  I  think  the  people  of 
California  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
have  a  right  to  expect  and  to  demand 
that  this  House  obey  the  40-year-old 


mandate  of  the  law  that  publicly  gen- 
erated power  shall  be  made  available  to 
public  purchasers,  a  mandate  which  this 
House  itself  reiterated  when  it  (xassed 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which  be- 
came effective  on  December  22.  I  think 
the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  and  de- 
mand this  rather  than  to  have  the  cream 
from  a  vast  public  investment  go  to  a 
monopolistic  private  power  company. 

The  proponents  of  this  monopoly  have 
put  forward  many  smoke  screens  in  an 
attempt  to  confuse  the  i.ssue.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  examine  briefly  a  few  of 
these  smoke  screens. 

The  proponents  of  monopoly  attempt 
to  beguile  us  with  the  siren  song  that 
the  private  power  company  will  bring 
the  benefits  of  low-cost  power  to  all  users 
of  electricity  in  the  Central  Valley  area. 
They  tell  us  further  that  there  is  no 
unserved  market  in  the  Central  Valley 
area.  These  claims  are  neither  new  nor 
true.  They  are  the  same  old  claims  that 
were  put  forward,  and  I  regret  to  say  put 
fonn'ard  successfully,  for  a  decade  in  the 
case  of  Wilson  Dam.  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

But  the  plain  truth  in  the  case  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  was  that  the  low-cost  Gov- 
ernment power  was  not  delivered 
cheaply  to  the  consumers  of  electric 
energy  in  the  areas  served  by  the  pur- 
chasing utility,  even  though  that  utility 
by  reason  of  its  monopolistic  position 
purchased  Government  energy  for  a  song. 
Nor  was  it  true  that  there  was  no  un- 
served market  in  the  area  of  Wilson 
Dam.  When  the  public  began  to  sell 
the  power  of  Wilson  Dam  at  a  fair  rate 
the  "fully  developed  market  area"  in- 
creased its  use  of  power  many  fold.  Un- 
less the  Government  is  free  in  its  efTorts 
to  bring  the  power  to  the  wholesale  load 
centers,  the  history  of  Wilson  Dim  prior 
to  TVA  will  repeat  itself. 

Another  smoke  screen  put  forward  in 
an  attempt  to  becloud  the  issue  is  the 
claim  that  by  continuing  the  sale  of  Cen- 
tral Valley  power  exclusively  to  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co.  the  Government 
will  realize  more  money  than  it  will  real- 
ize if  it  builds  these  transmission  lines 
to  transmit  the  power  itself  to  wholesale 
load  centers.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  point  even  if  true,  and 
we  have  only  the  unsupported  testimony 
of  the  president  of  the  P.  G.  b  E  that 
It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government, 
If  it  is  allowed  to  transmit  this  jDower  to 
the  wholesale  load  centers,  will  be  able 
to  derive  in  net  revenues  a  sum  suflBcJent, 
within  the  repayment  period  fixed  by  law, 
to  amortize  fully  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  power  facilities  and,  in  addition, 
to  pay  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
irrigation  facilities  of  this  project  which 
is  beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users 
to  repay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  requires  that  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Government  do  this 
and  the  Government  will  be  able  to  do 
this  and  still  furnish  power  to  public 
bodies,  nonprofit  cooperatives,  and  other 
purchasers,  including  the  Pacific  Gas  b 
Electric  Co.  itself,  at  a  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser substantially  below  the  rate  which 
the  Pacific  Gas  Si  Electric  Co.  is  charging. 
In  so  doing  the  Government  will  be  com- 
pljring  fully  with  another  basic  aim  of 
governmental  power  policy,  which  has 
been  written  into  the  Flood  Control  Act 
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of  1944  by  this  very  Congress,  and  that 
is  that  Government  power  shall  be  trans- 
mitted and  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  the  lowest  possible 
rates  consistent  with  sound  business 
principles  in  order  to  encourage  the  most 
widespread  use  thereof. 

One  more  smoke  screen  put  forward 
by  the  monopoUes  deserves  attention. 
That  is  the  oft-repeated  statement  of 
Mr.  Black,  the  president  of  the  P.  G. 
t  E  Co  that  if  the  Government  will 
continue' to  give  P.  G.  &  E.  a  monopoly 
Rt  the  bus  bar.  the  P.  G.  it  E.  will  gra- 
ciously consent  to  the  Government's 
withdrawing  such  power  as  it  may  wish  to 
sell  to  public  bodies  that  wish  to  deal  di- 
recUy  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
to  this  claim,  because  the  Government 
will  not  be  able,  since  it  would  have  no 
transmission  lines,  to  deliver  power  to 
poblic  purchasers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  numerous 
other  smoke  screens  that  the  P.  G.  &  E. 
has  thrown  out.  Upon  analysis  none  of 
them  stand  up  any  better  than  those  I 
have  already  brought  to  your  attention. 
I  think  it  incumbent  upon  this  House  to 
refuse  any  longer  to  be  a  party  to  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  monopoly. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  ten 
to  fifteen  million  sportsmen  are  inter- 
ested in  a  national  wildlife  conservation 
program.  I  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  the  following 
bills  I  have  today  introduced  on  behalf 
cf  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
servation of  Wildlife  Resources,  and  on 
which  hearings  will  be  had  by  our  com- 
mittee commencing  on  Tuesday.  June  19: 

First.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
10.  1934.  entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the 
conservation  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give  the 
FiSh  and  WildUfe  Service  jurisdiction 
over  the  wildlife  resources  of  water  im- 
pounded areas. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  fully  protects  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  their  jurisdiction 
over  fish  and  upland  game. 

Section  4  directs  a  full  investigation 
o'  pollution  and  a  report  thereon  to  the 
Congress.  The  information  likewise  to  be 
made  available  to  Federal,  State,  munic- 
ipal and  private  agencies. 

Section  5  authorizes  an  appropriation 
to  finance  that  investigation  and  for 
ether  purposes. 

Second.  A  bill  to  preserve  breeding 
stocks  and  prevent  starvation  and  dis- 
ease among  waterfowl  along  their  fly 
ways,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
tiie  FiSh  and  Wildlife  Service  to  issue 
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Proponents  of  the  measure  now  before  Con- 
gress openly  admit  that  they  are  trying  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  the  mil- 
lions of  men  now  in  the  service  in  foreign 
countries  return.  They  admit  that  their 
chance  of  securing  the  approval  of  the  bill 
has  lessened  with  the  ending  of  the  fighting 
on  the  European  front  and  their  fear  of  de- 
feat if  action  Is  delayed  until  after  the  sur- 
render of  Japan.  MUllons  of  words  have 
been  written  of  how  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  secured  by  the 
antiliquor  forces  while  the  men  were  over- 
seas, and.  it  would  appear  that  the  present 
frenzy  over  passage  of  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  bill  may  be  caused.  In  part  at 
least,  by  the  fear  that  the  veterans  of  the 
present  conflict  will  be  opposed  to  the  meas- 
ure. 

On!y  yesterday,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  proposed  a  substitute  measure  which 
would  not  take  high -school  boys  away  from 
home  at  the  critical,  formative  period  In 
their  lifts,  but  would  give  them  the  neces- 
sary military  training  under  competent  in- 
struction near  their  homes  and  without  in- 
terfering with  their  education.  The  Inter- 
nationally recognized  record  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred Sixty-fourth  Infantry  and  the  less  spec- 
tacular but  equally  as  deserving  record  of  the 
One  Hundred  Eighty-eighth  Field  Artillery 
In  World  War  II  lends  strength  to  the  stand 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Both  of 
these  regiments  were  graded  as  "ready  for 
field  service"  as  a  result  of  their  training  in 
North  Dakota  and  the  neighboring  State  of 
Minnesota. 

Opponents   of  national   defense   have,  for 
many  years,  declared  that  universal  military 
training  would  make  us  a  militaristic   Na- 
tion and  would  promote  rather  than  avert 
war.     We  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  If 
that  military  training  Is  given  under  demo- 
cratic conditions.     There  is,  however,  a  seri- 
ous danger  of  the  professional  military  men 
of  the  Nation  becoming  too  powerful  if  the 
National    Guard    and    the    Officer's    Reserve 
Corps  Is  replaced  with  a  purely  professional 
Army.    There  Is  no  question  In  the  minds 
of  any  person  who  has  been  in  the  Army 
during  the  last  5  years  but  that  the  power- 
ful, controlling  clique  In  the  regular  Army 
has  planned  for  many  years  to  eliminate  the 
National  Guard  at  the  first  opportunity  and 
that  every  effort  was  made  to  attain  this  ob- 
jective   during     the    present    war.     Several 
general  officers  openly  boasted  to  the  writer 
that    "the    National    Guard    Is   dead."     One 
brigade  commander  Issued  formal  orders  that 
the   National   Guard    origin   of   one   of    this 
State's  regiments  was  not  to  be  mentioned 
by  the  officers  of  that  regiment  In  any  talks 
to  their  men  nor  In  any  news  stories  which 
were  sent  home.    "There  Is  no  such   thing 
as  the  National  Guard,"  he  announced,  "and 
there  never  will  be  again." 

Perhaps,  the  most  outstanding  Incident 
which  shows  the  attitude  of  the  professional 
officer  toward  the  civilian  components  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  was  revealed  with 
the  publication  of  the  story  that  General 
Marshall  told  President  Truman,  then  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  a 
colonel  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  when 
he  applied  for  active  service  that  "We  do  not 
want  any  old  goats  like  you  in  the  Army." 

Some  of  the  most  potent  arguments  against 
the  measure  now  before  Congress  are  that 
It  will  take  the  youth  away  fron.  the  In- 
fluences of  his  home  community  and  Inter- 
rupt his  education  at  a  very  critical  period 
In  his  life.  The  high-school  graduate,  who 
l3  forced  to  delay  going  to  college  until  after 
a  full  year  In  the  armed  services.  Is  much  less 
apt  to  continue  on  to  college  than  one  who 
Is  able  to  pursue  his  education  uninterrupted. 
Thousands  of  men  have  been  given  commis- 
sions as  officers  after  only  13  v/eeks  of  train- 
ing and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
sent  into  battle  with  a  similar  or  shorter 
period  of  training.    The  period  of  basic  train- 
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Irg  In  the  present  war  was  set  at  17  weeks 
and  thousands  of  marines  and  sailors  went 
Into  action  Immediately  upon  completion  of 
their  8  weeks'  "boot"  training.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  this  17-week  period  was 
set  by  the  War  Department  before  Pearl 
Harbor  and  that.  In  many  instances.  It  was 
materially  shortened  when  the  situation  be- 
came more  critical. 

If  It  Is  ix>6slble  to  train  men  for  battle  In 
13  or  17  weeks,  why  Is  It  necessary  to  give 
them  a  full  year  of  training?  If  they  can 
be  trained  In  13  weeks  or  twice  that  time, 
why  not  induct  them  into  service  during  the 
summer  vacations  of  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  In  high  fchool,  leaving  them  free 
to  prepare  for  college  during  the  summer 
months  immediately  following  their  gradua- 
tion from  high  school?  After  the  comple- 
tion of  the  two  summer  periods,  their  train- 
ing could  be  continued  in  the  National 
Guard  or  In  a  reserve  component  at  such 
time  as  not  to  Interfere  with  their  education 
or  clvUlan  work. 

When  a  great  organization  like  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  opposes  a  full  year  of 
military  training,  It  would  seem  that  It 
might  be  weU  to  make  haste  slowly  and  wait 
until  the  present  crop  of  veterans  of  foreign 
service  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  can 
express  their  opinions.  Alter  all,  they  are 
the  men  who  have,  through  hard  experience, 
become  experts  on  the  matter  of  military 
training.  CerUlnly.  there  will  be  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  another  world  war  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan,  and  we  can  aSord  to  study 
this  matter  carefully  before  taking  final 
action. 


A  Bis  Job  (or  a  Competent  Man 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAR!^ 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
lease from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior calls  our  attention  to  the  promotion 
of  Goodrich  W.  Llneweaver  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  Director  of  the  Branch  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  effective  immedi- 
ately. According  to  the  announcement, 
Mr.  Lineweaver  has  had  a  varied  expe- 
rience which  is  a  part  of  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  new  responsibility.  He  is 
well  known  to  all  of  us  who  have  had 
contact  w^ith  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  we  regard  this  appointment  as 
an  unusually  good  one. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  invested  in  reclamation  projects 
in  the  West  and  that  it  contemplates 
investing  a  great  deal  more  money  in  an 
extension  of  the  reclamation  program  in 
the  postwar  period,  it  may  be  seen  how 
great  a  task  devolves  upon  Mr.  Line- 
weaver.  Believing  that  his  past  work  is 
but  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected 
of  him  in  the  new  position,  I  hail  this 
appointment  in  behalf  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion. This  committee  has  recently  re- 
ported out  two  bills— H.  R.  520  and  H.  R. 
2742 — both  designed  to  aid  servicemen, 
not  only  to  find  employment  in  con- 
structive work  on  their  return  from  the 
war  but  to  furnish  homes  for  many  of 


them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  work  which 
Mr.  Lineweaver  will  be  called  upon  to 
extend  with  all  of  his  ability  and  energy. 
The  release  is  as  follows: 

Tlie  appointment  of  Goodrich  W.  Line- 
weaver  as  Director  of  the  Branch  of  Opera- 
tion and  Maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, Washington,  D.  C,  was  announced 
today  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Mr.  Lineweaver  has  been  Acting 
Director  of  the  Branch  since  February  5. 
1945. 

Commenting  on  the  appointment  which 
he  had  reconunended  to  Secretary  Ickes. 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Harry  W. 
Eashore   said : 

"Mr.  Llneweaver's  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence In  reclamation  equip  him  to  head  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Branch,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  development  and  coor- 
dination of  Irrigation  systems  providing  wa- 
ter to  mere  than  4,090,000  acres  of  highly 
productive  land  in  15  Western  States. 

"A  principal  responsibility  of  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  Branch  of  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance Is  to  develop,  for  execution  through 
the  regional  offices  of  the  Bureau  in  the  West, 
settlement  programs  for  returning  service- 
men and  others  so  as  to  bring  about  full  and 
sustained  use  of  the  resources  of  Federal 
reclamation  projects,  expected  to  be  extended 
in  the  postwar  period  to  Include  several  mil- 
lion additional  acres  In  new  irrigation  farms." 

Following  the  announcement  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ickes,  CommLssloner  Harry  W. 
Bashore  made  a  more  complete  statement  re- 
garding the  significance  of  this  appointment 
than  was  circulated  In  the  general  press  re- 
lease which  was  Issued.  The  complete  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Bashore  follows: 

"Mr.  Unew^eaver's  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  reclamation  equip  him  to  head  the 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Branch.  As  Di- 
rector of  the  Branch,  he  will  coordinate  these 
activities  of  the  Bureau's  seven  regions  In  the 
West  and  function  through  the  regional  di- 
rectors at  Boise,  Idaho:  Secramento,  Calif.; 
Boulder  City,  Nev.:  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah; 
Amarlllo,  Tex.;  Billings,  Mont.;  and  Denver, 
Colo. 

"The  Branch  Is  responsible,  as  well,  for  the 
development  and  coordination  of  programs 
In  connection  with  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  irrigation  sjrstems  providing  water 
to  more  than  4,000.000  acres  of  highly  pro- 
ductive land  In  15  Western  States.  It  shares 
In  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Investment 
of  $920,000,000  in  Irrigation,  power,  and  other 
facilities  in  that  area.  The  director  repre- 
sents the  Commissioner  In  outlining;  the  eco- 
nomic bases  for  amendatory  repayment  con- 
tracts and  for  the  initiation  of  new  contracts 
under  which  the  return  of  the  Federal  In- 
vestment is  obtained  from  irrigation  water 
users. 

"This  Branch  Is  also  responsible  for  the 
programs  of  land  use  and  other  agricultural 
and  economic  aspects.  Including  settlement, 
on  50  projects  In  operation  and  more  than 
100  others  authorized  for  construction  which 
will  extend  the  Bure2.u's  irrigation  service  to 
more  than  15.000,000  acres  in  17  Western 
States. 

"A  principal  responsibility  of  the  Branch  of 
Operation  and  Maintenance  is  to  develop,  for 
execution  through  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Bureau  In  the  West,  settlement  programs  for 
returning  servicemen  and  others  so  as  to 
bring  about  full  and  sustained  use  of  the 
resources  of  Federal  Reclamation  projects. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  now  giving 
first  priority,  so  far  as  funds  and  legislative 
authority  permit,  to  speed  the  work  necessary 
in  opening  up  for  settlement  several  million 
acres  In  new  irrigation  farms.  The  program 
Includes  plans  to  make  irrigation  homesteads 
available  to  veterans  on  public  and  other 
lands  In  the  West. 

"That  settlement  objective  Involves,  among 
other  things,  working  out  ways  for  veterans 
and  other  new  settlers  to  be  able  to  get  their 


homesteads  Into  Income-producing  crops 
soon  after  entry."  Mr.  Bashore  said.  *Th« 
Operation  and  Maintenance  Branch  will  co- 
ordinate the  work  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  with  Irrigation  districts  and  ether 
local  organizations,  and  State  colleges  of 
agrlcvUture  in  formulating  programs  for  eco- 
nomical land  clearing  and  leveling  and  for 
irrigated  farm  practices  that  wiU  result  in 
stable  income  to  settlers  on  f  amUy-«lae  fanns. 
Sound  Irrigation  farming  leads  to  proBperous 
communities  and  contributes  to  national 
welfare  through  expanded  purchasing  power." 

Reclamation  Commissioner  Bashore  an- 
nounced at  the  same  time  appointment  of 
E.  D.  Eaton  and  Alfred  R.  Golze  as  assistant 
directors  of  the  Operatlcn  and  Malnteiunce 
Branch,  on  Mr.  Llneweaver's  staff. 

John  S.  Moore,  whom  Mr.  Lineweaver  suc- 
ceeds, headed  the  Branch  at  Denver,  Colo., 
before  Its  transfer  last  fall  to  Washington 
and  is  now  assistant  to  the  regional  director 
at  Boise.  Idaho. 

Mr.  Lineweaver,  before  becoming  Acting  Di- 
rector of  Operation  and  Maintenance,  was  as- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner  In  charge  of 
liaison  with  branches  located  in  Denver,  and 
with  regional  directors  in  coordinating  the 
Bureau's  war,  -food,  and  postwar  programs. 
Previously  he  had  been  Chief  of  Information 
of  the  Bureau.  In  1937-38.  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Reclamation  Repayment  Commission 
which  made  an  analjrsis  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  reclamation  projects  then  In  opera- 
tion in  15  Western  States,  after  which  he 
Joined  the  Bureau's  staff  as  a  consultant  on 
Irrigation  and  related  subjects.  He  has  a 
wide  acquaintance  In  the  West. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Bu- 
reau. Mr.  Lineweaver  had  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  as  a 
consultant  with  the  Brookings  Institution  In 
its  survey  of  Federal  agencies.  He  is  a  native 
of  Harrisonburg,  Va..  was  an  Army  lieutenant 
In  World  War  I,  and  had  been  associated  with 
newspapers  in  Harrisonburg,  Norfolk,  and 
Richmond,  Vs.,  before  entering  the  Federal 
service. 


The  New  Deal  Financial  Cult 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NXW  TO*K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  feel  that  the  public  should  not  be  too 
severe  on  Brig.  Gen.  Elliott  Roosevelt  for 
his  adventure  into  high  finance.  The 
public  must  not  forget  that  this  young 
man  has  been  trained  imder  an  illustrious 
financier  who.  of  course,  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  "we  owe  it  to  ourselves."  I 
dare  say  that  the  settlement  made  by  the 
Roosevelt  family  was  not  unlike  the 
settlement  which  the  New  Deal  hopes  to 
make  with  the  citizens  of  this  cotmtry 
who  have  loaned  their  money  and  paid 
their  taxes  to  carry  out  the  superspend- 
ing  program  inaugurated  in  1933. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  an  article  by  Westbrook  Pegler 
which  appeared  in  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  under  date 
of  June  12,  1S45: 

New  York.— On  March  31.  1939.  Ellott 
Roosevelt,  then  29  years  old.  called  on  John 
Hartford,  president  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Co..  the  largest  retail  grocery 
chain-store  system,  to  request  »  loan  Ot 
f2C0,000.     He  had  met  Hartford  only  ooc« 
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before  and  then  only  In  a  mere  Introduction, 
so  there  was  no  basis  of  old  personal  friend- 
ship between  them.  Elliott  wanted  the 
money  to  finance  his  radio  Interests  in  Texas. 

Hartford  had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
^office  of  the  President  cf  the  United  States 
•Dd  may  have  thought  it  was  an  honor  to 
be  asked  to  assUt  the  son  of  a  President. 
Other  considerations  suggest  themselves 
which  might  have  been  influential  In  the 
decision  of  a  man  so  placed.  In  the  recent 
past,  scrupulously  honest  men  had  been 
harassed  and  pilloried  as  tax  evaders  who 
had  scrupulously  compiled  with  the  law. 
The  Department  of  Justice  had  given  clti- 
aens  reason  to  fear  prosecution  for  political 
motives.  Until  Mr.  Hartford  decides  to  make 
a  statement  we  cannot  know  what  thoughts 
persuaded  him  to  lend  Elliott  the  money. 

It  can  be  stated,  however,  that  Hartford 
did  demur  on  the  ground  that  such  a  trans- 
action might  be  misunderstood  If  knowledge 
of  it  became  public  and  might  embarrass  the 
President.  Dispelling  such  misgivings,  El- 
liott Immediately  telephoned  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  Little  White  House  at  Warm 
Springs.  Ga.,  and  the  President  spoke  cordi- 
ally to  Mr.  Hartford,  addressing  him  as 
"John"  although  they  had  never  met.  and 
thanked  him  for  this  favor  to  his  son. 

Hartford  then  loaned  Elliott  the  $200,000. 
taking  as  collateral  stocks  In  business  In- 
terests In  which  Elliott  was  concerned. 
Hartford  closed  the  transaction  on  March 
17.  1942.  He  never  dunned  EUlott  for  the 
money,  never  demanded  payment  and  only 
made  inquiries  regarding  the  stock.  Finally 
he  wrote  off  the  $200,000  In  his  Income-tax 
returns  as  an  uncollectible  debt,  and  the 
net  result  has  been  that  Elliott  Roosevelt  got 
$300,000  for  his  business  and  the  treasuries 
of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  New 
York  have  lost  the  high-bracket  taxes  that 
Hartford  otherwise  would  have  had  to  pay 
on  the  money. 

The  question  arises  why  Elliott  selected  an 
Individual  rich  man  Instead  of  going  to  a 
bank  If  his  seciu-lty  was  appropriate  to  the 
loan. 

John  Hartford  and  his  brother,  George, 
and  a  group  of  other  defendants  are  now 
on  trial  under  criminal  Informations  filed 
against  them  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
charging  them  with  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust law.  The  trial  la  proceeding  in  the 
Federal  court  In  Danville.  111. 

Hartford  may  be  suspected  of  divulging 
the  deal  wtth  BllJott  at  this  time  for  an 
Ulterior  purpose  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense. In  falrnefis  to  him.  therefore.  I  will 
state  that  the  original  Information  came  to 
me  from  a  source  which  I  believe  to  have  no 
connection  with  the  Hartfords  or  their  com- 
pany 4  months  ago.  and  that  the  reason  why 
it  Is  presented  at  this  time  Is  that  It  has 
taken  this  long  to  confirm  the  tip.  It  is  a 
mere  coincidence  that  it  is  confirmed  while 
the  trial  Is  on.  and  Mr.  Hartford  was  plainly 
embarrassed  when  the  facts  were  placed  be- 
fore him  and  would  say  nothing  for  publi- 
cation. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  President  Roosevelt 
knew  of  the  loan  and  approved  It. 

Would  Mr.  Hartford  have  been  willing  to 
lend  $300,000  to  some  other  young  man  cf 
29,  not  the  son  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  experience  and  quallflcatton^ 
equal  or  even  superior  to  Elliott's  on  similar 
terms?  Or  would  he  advise  the  applicant  to 
go  to  a  bank  for  the  money?  As  a  director 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  of  New  York, 
would  he  have  approved  this  loan  as  a  sound 
Investment? 

Elliott  Roosevelt,  now  a  brigadier  general, 
has  been  Invited  to  make  a  statement  of  his 
position  and  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  tele- 
gram was  addressed  to  him  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  where  he  was  a  guest  but  he  had 
checked  rut  leaving  no  forwarding  address. 
The  message  therefore  was  repeated  to  Hyde 
Park. 
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Mr.  ROGERS  of 
er.  under  leave  to 
the  Record,  I  include 
tide  by  Mark  Sullivan 
in  the  Washington  (D. 
13.  1945: 

P0LL-;TAX    ^SUE 

(By  Mark  Su  llvan) 

HISTOBT    or  M<  VEMENT 

The    essential   questloi  i 
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The  attempt  to  end  the  poll  tax  by  simple 
act  of  Congress  Involves  the  question 
whether  Congress,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  this  power.  The  present  bill  recognizes 
that  Congress.  If  It  has  the  power  at  all. 
has  It  only  as  respects  voting  for  Federal 
officials — President,  Vice  President.  Senators, 
and  Representatives.  No  one  contends  that 
Congress  has  power  to  end  the  poll  tax  as 
respects  voting  for  State  and  local  oflScials. 
Whether  Congress  has  even  the  limited  pow- 
er which  the  present  bill  undertakes  to  exer- 
cise is  a  disputed  constitutional  question. 

But  the  deeper  question  Is  whether  Con- 
gress, even  if  it  has  the  power,  ought  to 
exercise  It.  At  present,  the  fixing  of  require- 
ments for  voting  Is  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  States.  All  of  the  States  have  require- 
ments of  their  own.  In  varying  forms  they 
deal  with  length  of  residence  in  the  State 
and  in  the  voting  district,  ability  to  read  and 
write,  naturalization  of  alien-born  voters, 
and  the  length  of  time  since  naturalized. 
As  respects  age.  47  of  the  States  stipulate 
21  years:  1  State,  Georgia,  has  recently  fixed 
18  years. 

If  Congress  can  Intrude  In  this  exclusive 
function  of  the  States  as  respects  the  poll 
tax.  It  can  Intrude  as  respects  every  other 
voting  requirement.  When  a  Congressman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  votes  to 
end  the  poll  tax  as  a  requirement  for  voting 
In  South  Carolina,  he  by  that  act  asserts 
that  Congress  can  likewise  end  any  voting 
requirement  that  Pennsylvania  may  have. 
And  so  as  to  every  Congressman  from  every 
State. 

The  right  of  each  State  to  fix  Its  own 
voting  requirements  Is  a  precious  power;  It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  very  existence  of  a 
State  as  a  unit  of  government.  And  the 
present  proposal  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
States  and  their  citizens  are  showing  con- 
cern lest  their  rights  and  functions  be  re- 
duced. 


Work  in  a  Congressional  Office 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
people  do  not  have  information  about  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, They  vote  every  2  years  for  some- 
one to  represent  them  in  the  lawmaking 
body  at  Washington,  D.  C.  An  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  duties  and  the  work  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  may  be  of  inter- 
est at  this  time.  I  briefly  call  attention  to 
some  of  our  activities  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  Our  scheme  of  government,  of 
course,  provides  for  a  Congress  to  enact 
legislation,  an  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  administer  the  laws,  and 
a  supreme  court  to  decide  whether  or  not 
those  laws  are  constitutional. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  Congress 
Is  done  through  its  committees.  A  bill 
is  introduced,  referred  to  a  committee, 
hearings  are  held,  and  a  bill  reported  by 
the  committee  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  consideration.  This  all 
sounds  rather  simple,  but  sometimes 
hearings  before  a  committee  run  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks  and  when  bills 
reach  the  House  of  Representatives  they 
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may  be  amended  and  changed,  and  roll 
calls  are  In  order. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  legl.slative  pro- 
gram, every  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceives a  large  volume  of  correspondence, 
not  only  from  people  in  his  district,  but 
elsewhere  as  well.  Right  now  legislation 
relating  to  the  OflBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration is  pending  and  several  letters 
each  day  may  be  expected  from  various 
people  interested  in  this  subject.  The 
volume  of  correspondence  varies.  If  It 
is  a  highly  controversial  matter,  letters 
and  telegrams  may  number  50  or  even 
100  in  a  single  day. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  depart- 
mental contacts.  With  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  bureaus  and 
agencies,  requests  have  steadily  in- 
creased. A  typical  example  would  have 
to  do  with  the  extension  of  a  rural  mail 
route.  Another  would  have  to  do  with 
getting  a  birth  record  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  A  request  came  to  the 
ofiBce  the  other  day  from  a  housewife 
whose  husband  was  ill.  and  had  to  have 
meat,  and  she  was  having  trouble  to  get 
the  proper  food  to  comply  with  the  diet 
requirements.  She  had  to  have  Infor- 
mation as  to  proper  and  correct  proce- 
dure. These  illustrations  could  be  multi- 
plied 100  times.  Since  World  War  II 
started  the  congressional  work  has  in- 
creased in  many  ways.  There  was  the 
matter  of  getting  allotments  straightened 
out  for  deF>endents  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  There  was  the  question  of  war 
risk  Insurance,  and  numerous  other  mat- 
ters relating  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the 
war  effort.  With  VE-day,  there  has  come 
the  problem  of  demobilization.  Every 
mail  brings  a  request  from  someone  who 
feels  that  a  soldier  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  very  often  g;ve  good  and 
compelling  reasons.  These  are  just  typi- 
cal of  the  subject  matter  of  a  large  vol- 
ume of  correspondence  which  we  handle 
every  day  in  a  congressional  cflBce. 

In  spite  of  all  of  this  activity,  there 
are  still  some  folks  who  tnink  that  all 
a  Member  has  to  do  Is  smoke  a  cigar  and 
take  life  easy.  They  do  not  realize  that 
when  Congress  Is  In  session  the  schedule 
Is  a  heavy  one.  Most  Members  are  at 
their  oflQce  early  in  the  morning,  check 
over  correspondence,  dictate  letters,  and 
then  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  attend 
committee  meetings  whidi  last,  as  a 
rule,  until  12  o'clock  noon.  The  ordinary 
rule  is  for  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  go  into  session  at  noor  and  remain 
in  session  until  the  day's  legislative  pro- 
gram Is  completed.  Members  either 
must  be  in  attendance,  or  je  working  In 
their  ofBce  so  that  they  can  be  present 
when  votes  are  taken  on  le  glslatlve  pro- 
posals. 

Prom  time  to  time  we  tet  some  real 
critical  letters.  They  are  brick-bats  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Ydu  can  always 
find  someone  who  is  right  on  every  ques- 
tion, who  never  makes  a  mistake,  and 
who  never  has  a  wrong  opinion.  They 
may  not  make  a  Congressman's  life 
happy,  but  they  do  make  it  interesting, 
because,  after  all.  you  welcome  the  other 
fellow's  viewpoint  and  ther.  lise  your  best 
judgment,  having  in  mind  the  people  of 
the  disUict  who  elect  you  .o  Congress. 


It  Is  refreshing  to  have  a  line  of  appre- 
ciation once  in  a  while,  and  I  quote  from 
a  few  of  the  many  such  letters  which 
have  come  to  my  office. 

A  recent  letter  came  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  post  at  Chisholm.  Minn., 
dealing  with  problems  concerning  mem- 
bers of  a  family  in  the  armed  forces. 
Omitting  the  names,  this  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Press -Llotd  Post,  No.  247. 

American  Legion, 
Chisholm,  Uinn.,  June  6,  1945. 
Hon.  William  A.  Pittengee, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Ocut   Mr.  PriTENGER:  This   wiU   acknowl- 
edge, with  sincerest  appreciation,  your  two 
very  fine  letters,  and  your  very  exceUent  at- 
tention to  the  matters  concerning  the 

boys. 

It  is  very  gratifsring  to  be  able  to  refer 
such  exceedingly  important  matters  to  one 
In  your  position  and  to  be  able  to  expect, 
and  receive,  the  best  possible  results. 

You  naay  rest  assured  that  your  efforts  In 

this  case  are  fully  appreciated  by  the 

family,   their  friends,  and   many  others,  as 
well  as  by  the  writer  and  the  organization 
he  represents. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

O.  F.  Weckehlinc, 
Adjutant  and  Service  Officer. 

Another  letter,  typical  of  those  which 
have  to  do  with  our  legislative  program, 
reads  as  follows: 

Independent  School  District  No.  39, 

Eveleth,  Minn.,  May  }«i.  1945. 
Congressman  William  A.  PrmNGER, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  thank  you  for  your 
letter  in   regard  to  the  hot-lunch   program 
for  schools  abd  I  also  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  yotir  postwar  program.     I  hope  we 
may  persuade   some  other   Congressmen    to 
become  as  Intelligent  on  this  matter  as  you 
are. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

A.  D.  GILLTIT. 

Superintendent. 

In  connection  with  the  legislative  pro- 
gram the  postal  employees  have  been 
Interested,  and  a  letter  from  Leo  E. 
George,  president,  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerks,  Is  typical  of  the 
correspondence  dealing  with  problems 
of  the  group  represented  by  Mr.  George. 
The  letter  reads  a.s  follows: 

National  Feoerapon  op 

Post  Omcz  Clxiks, 
Washinffton,  D.  C.  April  26,  1945. 
Bon.  William  A.  Prrmron, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  PrrrsNcu:  You  were  one 
who  personally  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OSccs  and  Post  Roads 
on  March  27.  1045,  and  expressed  yovu  favor- 
able Interest  in  legislation  to  provide  for 
a  much  needed  and  long  overdue  adjustment 
of  postal  salaries  to  meet  Increased  obliga- 
tions and  recompense  these  faithful  public 
employees  in  some  measure  for  their  In- 
creased productivity  and  loyal  service. 

This  is  to  convey  to  you  the  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  more  than  65,000  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  for 
your  friendly  Interest  and  for  your  taking 
the  time  from  a  busy  schedule  to  be  helpful 
In  expediting  this  meritorious  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

liBO  B.  Gsoacx.  President. 


Another  Interesljmg  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent tells  its  own  story,  and  reads  as 
follows: 

Dm-rTH.  Minn..  April  21,  1945. 
William  A.  Pittencer. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Represent ativs   Pittencer:     We   re- 
ceived the  agricultural  bulletins  today  and 
wish  to  send  our  thanks.     As  we  are  folks 
that  have  Just  moved  on  our  Uttle  farm  in  the 
past  year  they  are  really  a  big  help. 
Thanking  you  again,  we  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  LaPierrs. 

You  would  be  surprised  at  the  variety 
of  requests  that  come  to  us.  One  had 
to  do  with  getting  transportation  for  the 
wife  of  a  man  who  is  stationed  in  the 
Canal  Zone  In  Panama.  We  received  a 
letter  of  appreciation,  reading  as  follows: 

€tate  of  Minnesota, 
House  of  Representativrs. 

May  9.  1945. 
William  A.  PrrrENCER, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  want  to  thank  jrou 
for  the  exceUent  work  that  you  have  done  in 
obtaining  permission  for  Mrs.  to  re- 
turn to  her  husband  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  making  a  young  couple 
happy,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for 
having  made  It  possible  for  them  to  be  In 
their  home  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

I  trust,  that  sometime  in  the  future,  that 
I  will  have  the  opportt  nity  of  meeting  you 
personally  and  thanking  you  in  my  plain 
way  of  talking.  I  have  written  your  State 
representative.  Dwlght  Swanstrom.  and  told 
him  of  the  good  work  that  you  did  in  this 
case.  Again  thanking  you  and  hoping  that 
I  will  be  able  some  time  to  return  this  favor 
and  with  fondest  personal  regards  and  the 
best  of  luck,  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

James  W.  O'Brizn. 

We  get  many  requests  from  people  In 
the  district  for  copies  of  laws  or  for  In- 
formation dealing  with  some  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  bureaus  down  here.  The 
following  note  of  appreciation  tells  its 
own  story: 

International  Brotherhood 
or  Boilermakers,   Iron   Shtv 
BtnLDXRS  and  Helpers  or  America. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  May  3. 1S45. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  A.  Pittencer. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Bill:  Just  a  note  to  tell  you  how 
much  myself  and  my  organtEatlon  appreci- 
ate the  work  you  have  done  in  our  behalf. 
The  sincerity  and  promptness  with  which 
you  have  handled  our  requests  more  than 
justify  our  confidence  In  you. 

Best  wishes  and  kindest  regards. 
John  J.  We^t. 
Business  Agent,  Local  So.  415. 

Requests  for  assistance  In  expcditlns 
claims  and  other  governmental  matters 
come  from  every  part  of  the  district.  I 
quote  in  part  the  following  letter  from 
Hibbing,  Minn.: 

Disabled  Amxricam  Vrtsranb, 
nibbing.  Minn..  April  24,  1945. 
Mr  W.  A  PrrrtNCEH. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of 

Repre»e*tmti»9».  Washington.  D  C 
Dkar  Mr  Pnrmtam:  May  I  take  this  occa- 
sion  of  expreaalng   my  sincere   thanks   aud 
eppreclatton  for  the  int«r«»t  tbat  you  tot  k 
In  procuring  the  p^'rmeat  ol  dvatb  gratvuty 
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In  tb«  abov«  Mrvlcttnknl  CMt.  imd  aUo  for 
yuur  wlro  and  letter  ot  April  10? 
CortfUliy  yours. 

joNN  L.  aoioi. 
Servtet  Offletr. 

One  of  the  Important  phMes  of  work  In 
A  CongreKsman*  office  deah  with  com- 
pensation (or  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ent*. This  win  become  more  and  more 
important  following  the  termination  of 
the  present  war.  We  treasure  very 
hlKhly  R  letter  of  appreciation— we  omit 
name  of  the  party— which  was  received 
from  Mr.  Johnston,  and  which  read*  as 
foUows: 

St.  Louts  COTTTtTT  WSLTAIB  BOAHO. 

Duluth,  Minn  .  May  31,  1945. 
Hon.  WOLiAM  A.  PrrrtNow. 
Houtt  Offlct  Building . 

Wa'<htngton.  D   C. 
DBAS  CoNoiiuaMAN   PrTTKNcKn:    I  wlBh   to 
tbank  you  for  your  telegram  of  May  31  In- 
forming me  that  dependency  compensation 

haa  been  granted  Mrs.  .     I  know  she 

Will  appreciate  your  efforts  In  her  behalf. 
-^We   alao  appreciate   the  fine   Jcb  you  are 
dot&ff  for  theae  dependents  of  dececsed  vet- 
erans.   In  moat  cases  everything  goes  along 
fine,  but  one*  In  a  while  I  get  into  a  little 
dimculty,  and  whenever  I  have  called  on  you 
you  have  been  able  to  straighten  It  out.  so 
your   cooperation   along   theae   lines   Is   ap- 
preciated. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Don  J.  JoMNrroN. 
Vtttnnt'  Atiutance  Offletr. 

Without  making  this  lUt  of  lllustra- 
tlons  dealing  with  departmental  activity 
too  long  I  want  to  submit  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Hicks,  showing  that  in 
spite  of  the  many  prosaic  matters  han- 
dled tn  a  Congressman's  cffice,  the  sub- 
ject of  sugar  and  sweeinees  U  not  over- 
looked. In  the  procesiliMr  of  JfUIti  and 
Jams  the  swertenina  up  process  Is  necta- 
sary.  as  the  fuUuwini  Utter  will  lUui" 
trite: 

TNI  KlCM  Co. 

OroNd  II«|M4«,  Minn,,  Mumh  If,  ff4J. 
MoA.  WnxtAM  A.  PrmiNen, 
Con§rn»man,  Hou»0  of 

Hrf>ri'*rnl9tU^»,  WssfcHlflOW.  D,  0. 
Mt  Diar  Mr  rrrriNoia  We  have  your  tel- 
tftaphlo  and  iPttpr  communications  with  rer- 
erenct  to  the  adjustment  ot  our  sugar  allot- 
ment by  the  OP  A.  Wt  have  aUo  received 
confirmation  firom  the  Duluth  OPA  office  and 
sugar-allotmrnt  certificates  havt  already 
been  Insued  to  ua. 

We  thank  you  moat  heartily  for  your  etiorta 
and  the  reavUta  obuincd  In  prevailing  upon 
the  OPA  for  this  adjustment.  Tbetr  action 
proves  Justification  for  our  application. 
Therefore  I  am  sure  you  real  lee  that  we  were 
not  seeking  something  which  we  were  not 
entitled  to. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  assistance  In 
bringing  at>out  this  favorable  condition.  I  am, 
Yours  very  truly, 

Roland  Hicks. 

nCHTH    DlSTaiCT    has    MANT    VASIEO    INTiaiSTS 

Every  section  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  has  Its  problems  which 
require  attention  at  Washington.  The 
people  of  Itasca  County  are  interested  in 
the  flood  problems  of  the  reservoirs  in 
the  upper  Mississippi,  and  we  have  just 
recently  secured  enactment  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  committee  I  am  a  member,  re- 
questing the  War  Department  engineers 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
to  determine  the  best  way  to  avoid  flood- 
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Ing  of  lands  and  conscjquent  damage  In 
Itasca  County. 

Then  over  at  Lake  kabetogama  they 
have  conducted  hearligs  to  determine 
what  Improvements  arc  needed  In  this 
lake.  Some  3  or  4  years  ago  Tom  Wat.non. 
of  Ray,  Minn.,  sugge.ited  that  the  lake 
needed  some  harbor  Improvements,  and 
we  were  .succe.ssful  In  hJ  vlng  the  War  De- 
parimcnt  make  a  sur  Ty  and  conduct 
hearings  In  conncctlor  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Of  particular  Interes 
the  State,  so  far  as  ItiJ 
vantages  are  concernej 
ment  of  harbors  of  J 
north  shore  of  Lake  Sl 
have  already  been  majle  at  Beavor  Bay 
and  Lutsen,  and  with  proper  help  from 
the  Slate  of  Minnesotu,  supplementing 
fund.s  which  will  be  .sjent  by  the  War 
Department  at  Washligton,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  couple  <  f  flne  harbors  at 
these  two  places,  whiqh  will  accommo- 
date not  only  fisherman  but  those  who 
want  to  spend  their  vacations  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  where  they  can 
have  boating  and  other  facilities. 

We  also  plan  to  request  the  War  De- 
partment engineers  t(j  con.sider  further 
the  development  of  thi  harbor  at  Grand 
Portage.  Minn.,  and  a  harbor  of  refuge 
at  Tofte.  Minn.  I  Jist  mention  these 
different  projects  so  thase  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  activities  at  W  ishlngton  will  un- 
derstand how  the  Feieral  Government 
Is  related  to  numerou!  conditions  wlilch 
mean  much  In  the  d<  velopment  of  our 
leccion  of  the  country 


to  our  section  of 
recreational  ad- 
Is  tlie  develop- 
efuge  along  the 
perlor.    Surveys 


Rthabililatioa  of  DiUbUd  Vettriai 

IXTIN8I0N  or   RIMARK8 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  Miw  a^MiT 

m  TRi  Kct»i  or  npilltlNTATtVU 

WtdHt.'tday.  jjnt  n,  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rr  narks  In  the  Rgc- 
oRo.  I  Include  the  fol  owing  valedictory 
address  of  John  A.  Parrell.  Bayonne, 
N.  J.,  a  disabled  veteran  of  World  War 
II,  at  the  graduation  of  the  second  class 
of  trainees  of  the  Dlsal  led  American  Vet- 
erans at  American  Un  iversily,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  May  20,  1915: 

Soon  the  last  shot  w  11  be  fired  and  our 
demobilised  veterans  wl  1  return  In  ever  In- 
creasing numbers,  back  to  the  farm,  to  the 
factory,  and  to  the  office ,  Each  one  must  be 
enabled  to  take  his  plac  >  as  a  useful  citizen. 
That  is  what  he  wants;  t  lat  Is  what  we  want. 
For  that,  special  measi  res  must  be  taken 
now.  A  planned  pra(  tlcal  rehabilitation 
program  for  our  disabled  veterans,  properly 
administered,  and  the  planned  reconversion 
of  cur  Industries  from  w  ir  to  peace  to  insure 
full  employment  are  all  i  art  of  a  whole  which 
can  bring  this  about. 

The  physically  handle  ipped  veteran  needs 
special  help.  He  must  be  discharged, 
thoroughly  equipped  t<i  cdjust  himself  to 
civilian  life  and  well  trained  to  do  useful 
work.  Many  hospitals  fcr  the  wounded  have 
an  excellent  program  foi'  reconditioning,  In- 
cluding aptitude  testing,  vocational  guidance, 
vocational  training  and   useful  work  which 


men  can  do  while  they  are  hospitalised.  One 
of  these  programs  la  the  Birmingham  Plan 
for  Occupational  Therapy.  In  operation  this 
plan  provides  an  opportunity  for  men  to 
participate  in  gainful  employment  while  be- 
ing hoapltallied.  It  is  available  both  to 
ambulatory  and  bed  phtienta.  With  the  eo< 
operation  of  local  IndUMtry,  shops  are  set  up 
for  part-time  employment  with  a  aoale  of 
wages  comparable  to  what  they  would  make 
If  employed  at  the  plant  proper,  Bndlcas 
hours  of  Inactivity  are  hereby  utUlied  In 
productive  employment. 

Many  hoepltals. '  however,  have  no  such 
program.  X  waa  In  one.  I  epent,  and  hun- 
dreda  like  me  have  spent,  and  are  atUl  spend- 
ing months  of  endless  days  with  nothing  to 
do,  and  nlghta  aleepleu  because  of  the  day'a 
Inactivity.  Life  In  such  a  vacuum  breeds 
professional  veterans:  leada  to  hopelessness 
and  cynicism.  Many  of  our  dlaabled  vet- 
erans are  discharged  from  these  hospitals 
such  as  those  suffering  from  severe  cases  of 
hospltalltla  and  penslonltls. 

I^t  us  advocate  the  Installation  of  the 
Birmingham  plan  In  every  hospital  for  the 
wounded  in  the  country.  Let  us  see  to  It 
that  each  disabled  man,  whether  he  Is  blind, 
deaf,  or  otherwise  mutilated,  knows  as  soon 
as  possible  that  he  can  do  useful  work.  This 
Is  his  birthright;  this  must  t>e  his  to  keep. 
Not  only  is  a  rehAbllitation  program  needed 
In  hospitals,  but  so  are  trained  counselors 
to  render  aaslstance  and  guidance  to  our 
handicapped.  To  Illustrate  this  need,  let  me 
tell  you  Just  two  experiences  of  mine. 

While  convalerclng.  I  became  asqualnted 
with  a  boy  who  had  lost  a  leg.  His  educa- 
tion was  limited  to  grade  school:  he  had 
formerly  been  a  coal  miner.  One  day  he 
aaid,  and  I  quote  him,  "Now  that  I  have 
lest  a  leg  I  guess  I  can't  get  down  on  my 
knees  In  the  mines  any  more."  He  had  been 
hospitalised  over  fl  months,  During  all  those 
preolotu  months  there  was  no  personal  con- 
tact made  by  any  trained  counaelor  to  b»lp 
him  solve  bis  problem  and  help  him  plan 
hla  future, 

Ouriiif  «  recent  vuit  to  the  same  hospital 
I  n\ade  ihn  nrqunlnlance  nf  another  auldler 
who  had  lust  his  right  hand,  Jim  waa  a 
profeaslonal  saxophone  player  before  he  en* 
tered  the  Army,  Mow  he  waa  vitally  eon- 
eerned  with  the  future  beoauae  he  could  nut 
return  to  hi*  rormrr  oeetipaiinn,  We  can- 
not  oveistreta  the  need  o(  aptitude  testing 
and  voeatimtal  guidance  for  many  of  our  dla« 
abled  tn  service  hospitals  throvtghout  ths 
country.  We  merely  have  to  show  them  the 
dtmr  of  opportunity  and  they  will  open  It. 
The  future  years  will  reveal  the  results  of  a 
halfway,  Inndrqviate  rrhabltltatlon  program. 
8«»eds  now  sown  In  fertile  nelds  will  yield  an 
abundant  harvest  In  the  future. 

Following  discharge,  many  of  our  veterans 
win  return  to  civilian  life  through  the  chan- 
nel of  education.  For  many  veterans  reinte- 
gration Into  civilian  life  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  education  and  retraining.  This 
has  been  recognized  In  veterans'  laws.  Al- 
thought  these  laws  provide  that  a  veteran 
dlacharged  other  than  dishonorably  "shall  be 
eligible  for  and  entitled  to  such  course  of 
education  or  training  as  he  may  elect  and  at 
any  approved  educational  or  training  Insti- 
tution at  which  he  chooses  to  enroll,"  this  Is 
for  one  large  group  of  veterans  purely  theo- 
retical. Although  the  armed  services  are  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  made  up  of  boys  out  of 
high  school  and  college,  there  Is  a  large  seg- 
ment which  has  had  only  a  grammar-school 
education.  If  such  veterans  are  under  20 
the  trade  school  of  high-school  level  Is  avail- 
able for  training.  However,  for  such  veter- 
ans over  20.  and  particularly  for  those  over 
26.  such  trade  high  schools,  set  up  to  meet 
the  needs  of  adolescents  are  unsuitable.  Can 
you  visualize  matvired  veterans  returning  to 
high  schools  mingling  in  the  society  of  bobby- 
socked  Sinatra  fans?  Veterans  over  25  who 
have  had  only  a  grammar-school  education 
are  liable  also  to  have  been  unfikilled  labor 


before  conscription  and  to  have  luffrred  per- 
sonal defeat  as  depression  casualties. 

The  group  of  adult  males  over  gfl  of  low 
educational  level  who  have  been  unakUled 
labor  is  particularly  that  group  which  feels 
that  the  OX  bill  offers  them  nothing,  tuoh 
Rroupa  will  be  found  In  the  areai  where  there 
are  lural  and  urban  slums;  where  iho  great 
deprees»on  was  the  deepest ,  fordng  children 
out  of  school  as  soon  as  possible  where  there 
are  large  affgregatlons  of  foreign  burn  from 
sciuthcrn  and  eastern  lurope.  Their  entire 
lives  have  been  a  story  of  underprlvllege 
both  economic  and  social.  To  them  the  OX 
bill  Is  one  more  manifestation.  This  situa- 
tion against  such  Individuals  Is  aggravated 
when  the  veteran  U  disabled  and  Is  no  longer 
able  to  perform  xmaklUed  labor  which  Is 
usually  heavy  labor. 

It  would  seem  that  New  York  City  because 
of  the  facilities  and  skills  avalable  as  well 
as  lU  marked  progreeslve  attltu-le  on  educa- 
tion would  at  least  have  me;  this  need. 
However,  on  investigation  It  wna  discovered 
that  there  were  vocational  tradi  schools  for 
adolescents:  night  trade  schooU  which  adu'.U 
attend:  the  vocational  prograni  In  the  city 
was  being  curtailed  not  expandetl;  there  were 
to  pubUc  vocational  training  facilities  for 
adulU  other  than  night  achools.  There  was 
no  special  attention  being  given  by  the  city 
to  the  vocational  training  of  adult  veterans. 

But  Industries  arc  not  going  to  cooperate 
m  a  Birmingham  plan  If  they  arc  shutting 
down  their  planta.  What  Jots  can  voca- 
tional ichoola  train  veterana  to  take  If  there 
are  no  jobs?  This  brings  tis  to  .he  most  Im- 
portant part  of  planning  for  tne  returning 
veteran.  The  reconversion  of  this  country's 
Industry  must  be  so  planned  ttat  we  main- 
tain full  employment  so  that  toere  Is  a  job 
fo:  the  veteran,  his  comrade-in-arms  and 
his  brother  who  stayed  home. 

There  Is  no  line  of  demarcation  between 

E tanning  for  war  and  planning  f  jr  peace.  We 
ave  mobiliaed  our  reeo\irres  in  wartime:  let 
us  now  mobilise  fur  peace.  L<«glBlation  fur 
thla  purpose  mtist  be  proroptl/  adopted  tu 
provide  for  the  problems  of  recnnverslun 
which  are  siready  arUIng,  We  need  such 
ntrasurea  now  with  unemplnynent  itrowing 
aNUni  Detroit  and  the  west  coast  How 
hoparitl  does  the  soldier  along  the  llbe  (eel 
when  he  reads  of  thtst  We  r«e(«iniMe  that 
Iht  task  of  provtdini  full  etipluyment  Is 

Klmartly  that  nf  private  tnduntry.  We  be- 
ive  that,  given  adequate  planning,  with 
the  partici|>atU)ti  and  asslstame  of  Oovern- 
ment,  private  industry  can  do  the  Jnh,  The 
full  employtnent  proffram  mMst,  however, 
be  guaranteed  by  Oovernmeni  with  a  prr- 
pared  program  of  Jobs  at  useful  work,  with 
stondard  wafes  snd  working  conditions.  If 
and  to  the  extent  that  prlate  Industry 
falls  short  of  the  goal. 

Full  employment  la  the  achievement  we 
are  ail  striving  for,  but  we  as  disabled  vet- 
erans are  especially  concerned  With  un- 
employment we  may  suffer  the  most.  Xn 
the  prewar  world  the  physically  handicapped 
belonged  In  a  low  employable  category— "the 
last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired." 
It  Is  needless  to  say  that  this  was  unjusti- 
fied because  statistics  have  proven  thnt  the 
handicapped  have  equaled  ard  not  Infre- 
quently have  surpassed  their  lellow  worker. 
We  are  proud  as  a  class  of  diss  bled  veterans 
to  be  members  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans — an  organization  which  has  for- 
mulated and  presented  to  Con|;re8B  a  bill  to 
encourage  the  hiring  of  dlsatled  veteians. 
Our  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  has 
enacted  into  law  such  legislation  since  1931. 
It  Is  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  follow  them. 

The  bill  H.  R.  1533  la  now  before  the  World 
War  Veterans  Committee  awaltl;:»g  considera- 
tion. We  trust  that  it  will  be  considered 
soon;  followed  by  Ita  enactment  into  law. 

We  are  at  the  moment  victors.  We  are 
Btating  what  we  want  and  what  we  need.  It 
Is  not  military  victory  alone  we  seek  but  a 
better  chance  for  every  guy  in  a  better  world. 


Men  who  are  conceived  in  war.  t>om  of  a 
great  depression  and  who  are  now  engagod  tn 
war  will  not  want  to  return  to  a  world  that 
will  be  visited  with  economic  upheavals  and 
recurring  wars.  Is  the  unemployment  in 
Detroit  and  the  acceptance  of  Argentina  into 
the  Security  Conference  an  indication  of 
what  the  future  holds?  Are  we  tu  have  won 
the  war  and  lost  the  peace  abroad  and  here 
at  home?  "When  we  assumed  the  eoldler. 
we  did  not  lay  aside  the  cltlaen."  Theee  are 
the  words  inscribed  In  marble  on  the  amphi- 
theater near  the  Tomb  of  the  lli\known  Sol- 
dier at  Arlington  Cemetery.  In  a  sense  It  is 
a  challenge  to  us  all.  Wc.  as  cltlaens  and 
veterans,  shall  not  shirk  this  chiUlenge. 

The  veteran  amung  un  will  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  securing  the  peace. 
Ideals  snd  ecimomlo  welfare  of  America  by 
thoae  veterans  who  are  not  among  us. 

It  Is  not  a  question  whether  these  men 
shall  have  died  In  vulu  but  whether  we  shall 
have  lived  In  vain. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  NTXQINIA 

ZM  THB  H0U8I  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  much  has  been  said  In 
and  out  of  Congress  about  proposed  legis- 
lation tiettlng  up  a  permanent  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commlxalon.  As  the 
matter  stands  now,  the  ieflalation  will 
probably  not  be  brought  out.  In  my 
judgment,  It  should  not  be  oonaldered  or 
passed.  It  is  entirely  the  wrong  ap- 
proach, and  would  without  a  doubt  cause 
i  widening  breach  In  race  relationghlpa. 
Ynu  cannut  reaoh  the  UluaUon  by  foi*ot 
of  law.  It  muil  be  by  eduoaUon— by  tol- 
erance^by  reMon,  and  by  foibearAnoe. 

In  my  Judgment  irMt  good  ooukl  eemt 
of  a  sensible  and  roMontble  rMltl  rela- 
tions division  in  the  Depart  ment  of  La- 
bor. A  group  dedicated  to  Improving 
race  relatlonahips  and  understanding  tn 
the  economic  ftrld  by  the  application  of 
the  prlnciplc.1  of  reason  and  JuaUce.  I 
should  certainly  like  to  see  It  honeetly 
tried. 

The  Richmond  Times  Dispatch,  of 
Richmond,  Va..  whose  editorial  policy  it 
liberal  antl  progressive  hnd  an  editorial 
in  its  column  on  June  12  which  I  think 
splendidly  expresses  the  unemotional 
southern  viewpoint.    It  is  as  follows: 

THI    DANGEttS    OT    A    mMANENT    TZTC 

There  are  many  sincere  and  public-spirited 
advocates  of  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  and  the  phllwophy  be- 
hind the  proposal  to  establish  such 
agency  in  Washington  Is  precisely  In  the 
American  tradition.  But  although  these 
things  are  true,  this  bill  which  Is  designed  to 
help  minorities  probably  would  have  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  result,  at  least  Uxsofar  as 
the  Negro  minority  In  the  South  Is  con- 
cerned. 

Legislation  rests  on  public  opinion.  No 
law  which  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  will  ever  be  effective,  or 
will  ever  achieve  the  results  which  It  seeks  to 
achieve.  This  Is  especially  true  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  which  seeks  to  esabllsh  a 
permanent  FEPC.  Here  Is  a  bill  which  in- 
volves some  of  the  moat  enaotlonally  felt  i»- 


•uee  In  our  public  life,  but  which  Ignores 
th(.B»  emotions  in  providlnR  for  enforoemeot. 
Such  a  liiw  la  often  wnrae  than  no  law  at  all. 
Atter  much  etudy  of  the  taauea  Involved  here. 
we  are  convinced  that  If  a  permanent  FVO 
la  established  Ui  Waahlngton  over  the  vtr- 
tuaUy  unantmoua,  if  not  com|>letely  unanl* 
mous.  opposition  of  the  entire  Southern  bloc 
In  Oongrcae,  the  coneequences  can  unly  be 
harmful. 

Aepreeentallve  Mxav  T.  NnwroN.  of  New 
Jersey,  chief  proponent  ot  the  bill  In  the 
House,  has  prepared  a  acrlea  of  qiiratlotia  and 
aniwers  about  thla  piece  of  leaialation.  She 
aays  that  the  typ«Hi  of  diecriminnllon  for* 
bidden  In  the  bill  on  the  baxls  of  race,  colpr. 
creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  are  those 
"in  employment  or  union  membership.  1.  e., 
hiring,  discharging,  wagee,  seniority,  trans- 
fers, demotions,  upgrading,  union  auxiliaries, 
and  so  forth."  Answering  her  own  question, 
"Does  the  bUl  require  an  employer  to  hire 
Negroes,  Jews,  Mexlcanj.  or  other  minor- 
ities?" she  says,  "No.  An  employer  may  hire 
or  reject  anyone  he  pleases,  on  any  bests  and 
for  any  reason,  so  long  as  a  needed  and  quail* 
ned  person  ta  not  rejected  because  of  hie 
race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  or  ances- 
try "  This  answer,  when  analysed,  la  really 
mennlnplesa.  for  the  neciind  hnlf  of  the  sen- 
tence pnrttally  nullifies  the  first  half.  The 
Important  Tact  la  that  this  law  would  make 
possible  the  Imposition  of  heavy  penaltlee 
upon  employers  for  failure  to  hire  colored 
persons. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  broaden  oppor- 
tunltlee  for  the  colored  people  of  the  South. 
This  Is  the  road  to  a  vast  amount  of  bitter- 
ness and  strife.  The  lessons  of  the  past 
should  tesch  CongreM  that  the  entry  of  the 
Federal  authorities  into  this  delicate  rela- 
tionship of  employer  and  emplovee,  and  the 
emphaals  which  would  be  placed  In  the  law 
upon  the  race  Issue,  would  simply  fan  the 
namea  of  Interracial  antagonlain.  Instead  uf 
quenching  them. 

Surh  a  lifelong  friend  of  the  Hrgro  race  as 
Oawald  Oarrlaon  Villard,  whose  greatest  pride 
U  that  he  la  the  graudsoit  of  WUllam  tloyd 
aarriaon,  thf  hbt^litlnntst.  la  nppoaed  to  this 
tyjie  of  IfKiKlati'")  Ne  feels  that  It  la  laore 
harmful  muu  oihctwlse,  and  thnt  it  iendl  to 
sroentuste  raee  dltTerenees,  Instead  of  elim- 
inating them  Me  and  a  half  a  doaan  eaU* 
neni  New  Yorkers  of  lil>eral  taNllMlteM 
mgned  a  BtaMiMOl  w  oppoMUoa  10  llM  teei 
bill,  whteh  la  o(  a  almllar  ebaraoiar,  and 
which  was  psaaed  In  New  York  Itau  a  short 
time  ago. 

Bo  liberal  a  man  ae  Senator  Otatraa  PaM)«« 
or  Plorlda.  Is  against  the  eatabllahment  of  a 
parmaDent  MPO,  and  so  u  the  miluantiy 
Ubeial  bottlBVtlle  Courier-Journal  Duth 
have  fought  MMiny  battles  for  the  NegroM  uf 
the  South,  but  they  oan  see  that  the  sort 
of  sUtute  which  U  being  advocaud  would. 
In  all  likelihood,  tnoreaae  existing  unaious, 
Instead  of  lessening  them. 

RepreeenUtlve  Baooica  Hats,  of  Arkansas, 
one  of  the  moat  enlightened  and  progreeslve 
Members  of  the  House,  always  a  friend  of  the 
disadvantaged,  made  a  long  address  on  the 
House  floor  recently  In  opposition  to  tbu  bllU 
•It  la  unity  of  purpose  we  seek,"  he  declared. 
"not  enforced  relatlonahips."  He  pointed 
out  that  the  biU  would  not  only  cover  the 
hiring  of  workers,  but  also  their  discharge, 
and  he  stated  that  where  an  employee  was 
dlBcharged,  and  he  complained  to  the  FBPC, 
that  body  could  order  the  employer  to  rein* 
aUte  the  worker,  and  the  employer  would  go 
to  Jail,  if  he  declined.  Similar  penalties  can 
be  imposed  for  refusal  to  hire.  If  the  law  Is 
violated. 

It  Is  only  right,  of  coiu-se.  that  colored 
workmen  who  have  made  good  on  merit  dur- 
ing the  war  should  not  be  laid  off  when 
there  Is  a  altimp.  simply  because  they  are 
colored.  But  whUe  this  Is  true.  It  is  also 
true  that  Federal  decrc«!8  against  Individual 
employers,  especially  In  the  Southern  States, 
are  sure  to  be  deeply  resented.    The  desired 
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result*  a^  to  both  hiring  and  firing  shovild 
be  sought  by  other  means. 

Some  absurd  and  even  hysterical  things 
have  been  said  by  southerners  against  this 
FEPC  bill,  and  we  consider  them  so  much 
rodomontade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
no  use  blinking  the  facts  concerning  this 
legislation,  and  the  real  dangers  which  it 
contains. 

It  may  be  argued  that  while  far-reaching 
powers  are  conferred  by  the  bill,  they  would 
not  be  exercised.  What  guaranty  is  there  of 
that?  None  whatever.  On  the  contrary, 
given  the  zeal  and  unquestioned  Integrity  of 
many  of  the  bills  advocates,  they  might  well 
consider  that  the  South  ought  to  be  singled 
out  first  for  attention,  since  it  contains  by 
far  the  bulk  of  the  country's  Negroes.  Should 
that  occiir.  the  fat  would  be  In  the  fire,  and 
irreparable  harm  would  be  done. 

The  Times-Dispatch  has  frequently  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  better  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  Negro  citizens.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  especially  In  the  years 
Immediately  ahead,  when  It  is  so  Important 
that  returning  Negro  .soldiers  and  sailors  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  being  fairly 
treated.  But  this  newspaper  cannot  sup- 
port legislaUon  to  that  end  which  could 
arouse  great  Interracial  hostility,  and  create 
almost  interminable  friction.  If  such  con- 
sequences flowed  from  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  FEPC — and  they  probably 
would — the  Negroes  would  be  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, and  Interracial  progress  would  be  set 
back  for  decades. 


Hirohito  will  t  ave  nothing  to  say 


Bombing  the  Sun  God 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

or  WEST  VMCrWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Charleston  tW.  Va.)  Gazette,  un- 
der date  of  June  6, 1945.  entitled  "Bomb- 
ing the  Sim  God": 

BOMBING   THI   StJN    COO 

At  last  someone  appears  to  have  rescinded 
the  order  that  the  Japanese  imperial  palace 
and  "sacred"  hide  of  Emperor  Hirohito  must 
be  spared  inviolate  by  our  bomber  crews. 
For.  according  to  best  accounts,  our  airmen 
recently  rained  fire  bombs  upon  the  palace 
buildings,  and  there  was  at  least  partial 
destruction. 

It  seems  that  the  principal  excuse  for 
avoiding  danger  to  the  Emperor  was  that  we 
eventually  would  need  him  as  a  medium  for 
negotiations  when  the  time  for  unconditional 
surrender  arrived.  Another  theory  advanced 
was  that  If  Hirohito  should  be  killed  that 
would  make  the  Japanese  mad  and  conse- 
quently they  would  be  harder  to  whip. 

It  makes  no  difference  who  hatched  these 
fool  Ideas  In  the  first  place.  The  facts  re- 
main that  a  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  practically  all  the  armed  forces 
were  against  them.  Now  It  would  seem  that 
the  orders  have  been  rescinded  and  that  our 
airmen  are  going  to  try  to  get  the  fellow  and 
all  he  represents. 

Perhaps  It  took  the  fall  of  Germany  to 
demonstrate  to  the  unrealistic  thinkers  the 
fact  that  when  It  comes  to  unconditional 
surrender  there  Is  no  negotiating,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  need  to  have  anyone  with 
whom  to  n.'g3t!ate.  When  Japan  quits,  if 
■he  does  quit  short  of  absolute  destruction, 
the  JP;,  r.e_<  General  Staff  will  notify  us  and 
at  the  tame  time  will  order  all  its  forces  to 
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controls,  presented  to  me  by  Mrs.  Gerson 
B.  Levy,  national  chairman  on  social 
welfare  and  war  activities.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
an  organization  of  65.000  members,  with  200 
sections  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
vitally  Interested  In  the  continuation  of  the 
Price  Control  Act,  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. They  know  that  through  this  con- 
trol Inflation  has  been  prevented.  They  re- 
member the  inflation  that  came  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I  and  they  are  concerned  lest 
this  happen  again.  With  the  coming  of  VE- 
day,  pressure  has  been  brought  to  relax  con- 
trols. It  is  Imperative  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  be  continued  and  with 
sufficient  appropriations  for  enforcement. 
A  weakened  Price  Control  Act  would  mean 
disaster  for  millions  of  families,  Interfere 
with  stabilization,  and  delay  reconversion. 


of    Illinois.      Mr. 
to  extend  my  re- 


Mrs.  DOUGLAS 
Speaker,  under  leave( 
marks,  I  include  a  '  statement  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Natioiial  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women  regarding  extension  of  price 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  Attorney  General  Biddle  has 
made  a  report  pointing  out  the  amount 
of  money  spent  by  aliens  to  mold  public 
opinion  in  this  country  to  serve  their 
respective  purposes.  The  cost  of  this 
propaganda  program  of  foreign  nations 
carried  on  in  the  United  States  is  not 
the  important  question.  What  ought  to 
concern  the  American  citizens  is  the  cost 
of  this  alien  propaganda  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  foreign 
nations,  but  the  cost  of  it  to  American 
taxpayers  will  run  into  billions. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  insert  an 
article  by  Walter  Trohan  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  under  date  of  June 
12,  1945: 

Thirteen  Million  Paid  Here  bt  Aliens  To 
Swat  UNfTED  States — BamsH  Propagan- 
dists Heaviest  Spenders 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Foreign  propaganda  agents  spent  more  than 
$13,000,000  In  seeking  to  mold  American 
opinion  In  the  period  from  June  28,  1942.  to 
December  31.  1944.  Attorney  General  Biddle 
reported  to  Congress  yesterday. 

Almost  half  this  sum  was  spent  by  Great 
Britain,  which  has  the  most  effective  propa- 
ganda machine  operating  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  accomplishments  listed  In  the 
560-page  report. 

increased  near  vz-dat 

Propaganda  Increased  rather  than  de- 
creased as  victory  neared  In  Europe  and  the 
foreign  ballyhoo  was  concentrated  on  se- 
curing the  greatest  peacetime  prize  In  the 
history  of  the  world — $40,000,000,000  worth 
of  credits  the  foreign  powers  are  seeking 
from  this  country  for  postwar  Industrial  and 
commercial  rehabilitation. 

The  foreign  propaganda  units  spent  nearly 
e5.500.COO  In  1944.  and  Britain  spent  almost 
half  that  stim,  the  Department  of  Justice  re- 
vealed. The  activities  of  the  propagandists 
have  been  stepped  up  In  recent  months. 

Poland  was  the  second  biggest  spender 
among  the  nations  propagandizing  In  this 
country,  with  a  total  of  almost  $1,500,000  in 
the  period  covered  by  the  report.  The  Neth- 
erlands  spent   almost   as  much   as   Poland. 
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other     large    spenders     Included     Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia.  Norway,  and  France. 

SOLD    PROPAGANDA    ITEMS 

Soviet  Russia's  expenditures  were  not  re- 
vealed. The  Soviet  Unlori,  the  report  ex- 
plained, does  not  maintain  an  ofDclal  Infor- 
mation agency  In  this  country.  The  Soviet 
embassy  prints  and  circulates  a  bulletin  and 
much  Soviet  propaganda  Is  sent  directly  by 
mall  or  cable  from  Moscow. 

Commercial  agencies  alone  are  listed  by 
Russia  under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act.  These  sold  various  propaganda  Items 
and  material  totaling  $254,000  in  li42,  $316.- 
000  m   1943,  and  $279,000  In   1944. 

The  Justice  Department's  estimates  on 
propaganda  expenditures  In  this  country  were 
considered  very  low  in  congressional  circles. 
It  had  been  estimated  that  the  British  In- 
formation Service  alone  was  spending  up- 
ward of  $20,000.0C0  a  year,  more  than  the  es- 
timated total  for  the  30-month  period  of  the 
report 

nVK    HUNDRED    AND    SIX    REGISTRATIONS 

The  report  listed  506  registrations  In  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  Of  these  227  were  of 
organizations  and  281  of  Individuals.  The 
most  Important  of  the  organizations  are  the 
18  official  Information  centers  maintained  by 
foreign  governments  In  this  country. 

The  registered  agents  and  groups  are  only 
a  fraction  of  the  many  who  serve  from  con- 
viction or  principle,  who  are  not  registered. 
These  were  not  covered  In  tbe  report. 

MAIL  BOXES  STUFFED 

The  report  listed  the  activities  of  the  prop- 
aganda agents  and  organizations  as  given  In 
their  registrations.  The  activities  of  the 
propagandists  In  molding  American  opinion 
Include  stuffing  mall  boxes  with  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  circulars;  providing  speakers  for 
various  meetings;  preparing  radio  programs, 
and  providing  data  for  radio  broadcasters, 
newspapers,  and  lecturers. 

The  registration  report  of  the  British  In- 
formation Service  offers  concrete  evidence  on 
the  lengths  to  which  propagandlzers  go  to 
advance  their  country's  cause  In  America  and 
the  success  which  they  meet. 

The  New  York  division  of  BIS  In  a  12-month 
period  released  250,000  copies  of  1,113  press 
releases.  The  BIS  has  branches  In  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  which  pour 
out  lesser,  although  Impressive,  floods  of  re- 
leases. 

The  New  York  magazine  and  editorial  sec- 
tion placed  1,285  articles  in  American  maga- 
zines including  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
the  New  York  Times,  Popular  Science.  Jour- 
nal of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases,  Shipyard 
Worker,  Brewery  Worker,  Farmers  Union  Her- 
ald, Breeder's  Gazette,  Our  Dumb  Animals, 
and  Heroic  Comics. 

GIVEN  TO  188  COMMENTATORS 

The  military  affairs  section  distributed  to 
188  commentators  and  Government  officials 
a  daily  war  review  by  Gen.  H.  S.  Sewell.  The 
photographic  section  loaned  6.000  British 
prints  to  newspapers  and  magazines  and  1,000 
to  the  Government. 

The  radio  section  of  the  New  York  office 
Issued  more  than  35,000  copies  of  241  press 
releases  and  252  script  releases.  The  New 
York  film  division  reported  17  BIS  feature 
films  were  run  In  an  average  of  3.100  theaters. 
The  most  jsopular  film,  Desert  Victory,  was 
shown  In  9,552  theaters. 

The  New  York  speakers  section  reported 
securing  3.000  engagements  In  a  12-month 
period  before  Rotary  clubs.  American  Legion 
units,  war  plant  workers,  war  bond  raUles, 
conventions,  and  the  like. 

The  New  York  dispatch  section  distributed 
over  4,000.000  copies  of  British  publications 
and  pamphlets  ranging  from  Catholics  of 
Britain  at  War  to  His  Majesty's  Ships. 

RELATTVELT    SMALL 

Bssldes  the  flow  of  British  propaganda  the 
Polish  was  small.    In  a  12-month  period  this 


unit  published  3  periodicals — Polish  Pacts 
In  50.000  copies.  The  Polish  Review  In  6,000 
copies,  and  Comments  on  Polish  Affairs  in 
775  copies. 

The  polish  Information  Bureau  also  sup- 
plies news  releases  to  newspapers  Including 
those  published  in  the  Polish  language. 

It  reported  distributing  189  pamphlets 
numbering  475.000  copies  In  the  12-month 
period.  Its  radio  section  prepares  15-mlnute 
weekly  recorded  programs  used  by  300  radio 
stations.  It  also  sends  shortwave  broadcasts 
to  Poland. 

Its  fllra  section  distributed  22  different 
films.  It  also  distributed  16,873  photographs, 
590,000  poster  stamps,  175  photographic  en- 
largements, and  36  types  of  posters. 


Succession  to  the  Presidency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UNSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  *rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  commending  the  position 
taken  by  two  outstanding  Americans,  the 
former  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Parley,  and  our  esteemed  colleague.  Rep- 
resentative MoNRONEY.  in  calling  for  a 
commission  to  look  into  and  more  fully 
clarify  the  matter  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  in  the 
case  of  removal  from  ofiSce  by  death, 
resignation,  and  so  forth: 

WHTTK    HOUSE    SUCCESSION 

Succession  to  the  Presidency  has  always 
been  a  weak  spot  in  the  American  govern- 
mental system.  For  many  years  there  was 
no  other  provision  than  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  succeed  the  President  In  case 
of  his  removal  from  office  by  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  "Inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  said  office."  Congress 
enacted  a  succession  statute  in  1886,  but  It 
leaves  unanswered  many  questions  as  to  who 
should  be  President  In  various  contingencies. 
We  quite  agree  with  James  A.  Farley  and 
Representative  Monronit  that  it  Is  time  to 
examine  these  possibilities  for  misunder- 
standing and  confusion  and  to  work  out  a 
more  definite  and  clear-cut  policy. 

As  the  law  now  stands.  Secretary  of  State 
Btettlnius  would  succeed  President  Truman 
in  case  of  his  death  or  inability  to  continue 
acting  as  President.  In  case  the  Secretary 
of  State  should  be  ineligible  or  otherwise  not 
available,  the  office  would  pass  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  so  on  down  the  line 
as  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It 
Is  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  of  this  high 
office  being  occupied  for  any  length  of  time 
by  a  man  not  elected  by  the  people.  On  this 
point  the  Constitution  merely  authorizes 
Congress  to  provide  for  succession  to  the 
Presidency  "until  the  disability  be  removed 
or  a  President  shall  be  elected."  It  says 
nothing  about  a  special  election,  but  that 
language  might  be  construed  as  not  authoriz- 
ing Congress  to  call  a  special  election  if  the 
Presidency  should  be  filled  by  a  Cabinet 
officer. 

We  think  this  imcertalnty  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. An  appointed  official  could  well 
serve  for  a  brief  interval.  But  the  people 
ought  to  be  consulted  if  several  years  of  the 
Presidential  term  remain  to  t>e  served.  Nor 
can  It  be  thought  that  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing a  Cabinet  member  in  the  Presidency  is 
remote.  Mr.  Farley  points  out  that  the  Vice 
Presidency  has  been  vacant  15  times  in  our 


brief  history.  Good  fortune  alone  has  saved 
us  from  the  emergency  that  might  arise  with 
the  advancement  of  a  nonelected  official  to 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  Farley  and  Representative  Monsonxt 
are  well  advised,  therefore,  in  calling  for  a 
commission  to  look  into  this  complicated 
subject.  The  Presidency  has  become  too 
powerful  an  office  to  be  subjected  to  any 
confusion  whatever  as  to  the  succession  to 
It.  Provision  should  be  made  for  every  con- 
tingency. Only  by  a  thorough  study  could 
all  these  contingencies  be  taken  Into  account 
and  guarded  against.  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  authorize  such  a  study  as  a  prelude  to 
new  legislation  on  the  subject  or  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  if  necessary. 


General  Eisenhower^s  Toast  to  Marshal 
Zhnkoy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  13.  1945 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  entitled  "Text 
of  General  Eisenhower's  Toast  to  Zhu- 
kov,"  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  11,  1945: 

I  rise  primarily  to  read  a  word  of  admira- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Allied  forces  for  Mar- 
shal Zhukov,  but  I  am  going  to  wander  a 
bit  afield  before  I  arrive  at  my  final  toast. 

Marshal  Zhukov  has  praised  me  In  extrav- 
agant terms,  my  Job  and  my  performance 
of  my  Job  in  the  war.  It  seems  a  fitting 
occasion  to  me  to  point  out  that  I  have  had 
the  advice  of  the  moet  skillful  soldiers  and 
diplomats  that  two  great  countries  could 
produce,  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  dip- 
lomats. 

Realizing  that  only  in  unity  is  there 
strength,  they  have  subordinated  themselves 
to  my  commands  with  perfect  loyalty  re- 
gardless of  the  claims  on  them  from  within 
their  own  countries.- 

OWES    DEBT   or   GRATITUDE 

To  these  men  I  owe  an  Immeasurable  debt 
of  gratitude.  Those  people  have  worked  at 
my  side  in  adversity  and  In  prosperity  and 
have  never  once  deviated  one  inch  from  the 
Instructions  laid  down. 

I  cannot  name  names  today  for  the  simple 
reason  there  have  been  so  many  that  have 
performed  so  loyally  that  it  would  be  an  in- 
justice if  I  name  a  single  soldier.  But  I 
know  those  men  Intimately  and  I  know  what 
they  want. 

They  want  peace. 

They  want  an  opportunity  for  our  farmers 
to  raise  a  little  more  corn  next  year.  They 
want  an  opportunity  for  our  miners  to  live 
a  little  better  next  year. 

AU  of  us  who  are  right  thinking  want  the 
common  man  of  all  nations  to  have  oppor- 
tunities that  we  fought  to  preserve  for  them. 

ALL  SUMMED  W  IN  PEACE 

They  want  the  opportunities  that  will 
let  all  nations  that  have  been  engaged  In  this 
war  go  forward  together  to  greater  pros- 
perity— not  for  us  sitting  around  this  table — 
for  the  masses  that  we  represent. 

That  means  peace. 

Speaking  for  the  allied  forces,  I  say.  we 
are  going  to  have  peace  even  if  we  have  to 
fight  for  It. 

On  two  occasions  now  1  have  had  the  great 
honor  of  meeting  high  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  It  is  my  feeling  that  in  the 
basic  desires  of  all  of  us  they  are  one  with  us. 
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Regardless  of  the  methods  by  which  we  ar- 
rtre  at  that  goal,  that  is  what  we  are  strug- 
gling for. 

I  cannot  speak  for  any  other  individual,  in 
fact,  while  I  am  expressing  what  is  in  my 
heart  and  mind  I  am  fpealtlng  for  no  one 
except  Ike  Eisenhower. 

But  I  t>elleve  that  there  U  not  any  single 
man  around  this  table  that  would  not  give 
back  all  the  honors,  all  the  publicity,  every- 
thing else  this  war  has  brought  to  him.  If  he 
cculd  have  avoided  the  misery,  the  suffering 
and  the  debt  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
popxilatlons  by  reason  of  this  war. 

NO  WAX  MOU   HOLT 

Yet  this  was  a  holy  war.  More  than  any 
other  war  In  history  this  war  has  been  an 
array  of  the  forces  of  evil  e gainst  those  of 
righteousness.  It  had  to  have  its  leaders  and 
It  had  to  be  won— but  no  matter  what  the 
sacrifice,  no  matter  what  the  suffering  of  pop- 
ulations, no  matter  what  the  cost,  the  war 
had  to  be  won. 

To  no  one  man  do  the  United  Nations  owe 
a  greater  debt  than  to  Marshal  Zhukov.  As 
our  honored  guest  today  ha  has  come  down 
and  very  courteously  conferred  certain  hon- 
ors of  the  Soviet  Union  upon  members  of  the 
Allied  forces. 

But  Marshal  Zhukov.  being  a  modest  man. 
probably  underrates  the  standing  that  he 
holds  In  our  hearts  and  minds. 

One  day.  when  all  of  us  here  at  this  board 
are  gathered  to  our  fathers,  there  Ms  certain 
to  be  another  order  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  will  t>e  the  Order  of  Zhukov  and  that 
order  will  be  prized  by  every  man  who  admires 
courage,  vision,  foresight,  and  determination 
in  a  soldier. 

Gentlemen.  I  deem  it  a  ver\-  great  honor  to 
ask  you  to  rise  and  drink  to  Marshal  Zhukov. 


Dumping  Wheat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NZW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday,  June  13,  194S 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oiD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  12. 
1945: 

OUMPING    WHEAT 

At  a  time  when  acute  food  shortages  pre- 
▼ail  in  Europe  and  scarcities  at  home  are 
becoming  more  Important.  It  is  reported  that 
In  Oklahoma  wheat  is  being  dumped  In  the 
fields  because  there  are  not  enough  freight 
cars  avaUable  to  ship  it  to  terminal  mar- 
kets. Thus,  while  an  appeal  is  made  for 
people  to  help  with  the  harvesting,  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  products  harvested  may  not 
be  transported  to  the  market.  Here  Is  an- 
other Illustration  of  the  need  for  better  co- 
ordination In  our  food  program. 

This  situation  has  not  developed  suddenly. 
Grain  men.  farmers,  and  State  officials  have 
been  warning  Federal  agencies  for  several 
months  that  transportation  facilities  would 
be  Inadequate.  Why  has  It  not  been  pos- 
sible to  have  a  sufBclent  number  of  freight 
cars  to  meet  these  needs  when  they  were 
known  so  long  In  advance?  Certainly, 
freight  cars  are  t>elng  used  to  transport  many 
Items  less  essential  than  wheat.  Moreover. 
it  seems  strange  that  enough  freight  cars 
have  not  been  available,  particularly  Inas- 
much as  the  needs  of  a  one-front  war  would 
appear  to  be  smaller  than  those  of  a  two- 
front  war.    Who  Is  to  blame  for  the  reduc- 


tion in  food  supplies  whkch  may  take  place 
because  of  the  failure  ^o  act  earlier?  To 
what  extent  will  avaUable  supplies  of  wheat 
faU  to  reach  the  market^ 
expect  a  correction  of  . 
have  developed?  With  large-scale  harvest- 
ing soon  to  start  in  Karwas.  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  o'.  urgent  national 
Interest. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACH  DEETTS 
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Wednesday,  June 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Spi^aker 
granted  to  extend  mb 
Record,  I  include  the 
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De.*b  Mr.  Congressma 
any  details,  may  I  Intr 
fellows  I  am  to  represent 
John  C.  Klangos.  from 
In  Czechoslovakia  with 
been  with  the  Twenty-; 
months.     What  I  am 
friendly  letter  may 
but  we  have  a  right 
think  is  wrong.     The 
Twenty-sixth  Division 
are  all  with  me  toward 
You  may  know  a  lot 
but  we  all  know  you.     I 
help  us  If  you  tried, 
but  ask  for  the  right  to 
once  again. 

You  are  our 
we  feel  we  could  trust 
Now  I  will  tell   you 
others  would  call  it 
system.     We  all  heartll' 
think  it  is  unfair  to 
length  of  service  here, 
in  the  Army  and  last  to 
the  size  of  it.     They  ev 
system  was  approved 
dividual  soldier.      That 
lie  for  we  did  not  see. 
thing  tUl  it  came  out 
is  unfair  to  us  and  maay 
have   risked   their  Uvea 
paign.     Who  are  the 
points?     If  any  did  vote 
with   high  points  and 
Why  at  that  rate  soldl^ 
who  have  never  seen 
home. 

Why?     Because  they 
have  two  kids  myself 
of  the  point  s3?fetem. 
the  points  for  I  married 
children,  but  didn't 
on  the  children.     I  do 
if  I  do  get  the  points 
refuse  to  sign  the  poin : 
unfair  to  many.     We 
on  that  decision  for 
through,  nobody  even 
us  what  we  thought 

For  example,  we  ha 
and  are  Just  as  anxiou^ 
next  fellow.    Just 
in  the  Army  so  long  and 
to  raise  a  famUy  like 
that    they   shouldn't 
for  all  men  are  created 
I've  been  in  so  long  it 
That  goes  for  all  of  us, 
long,  4  years  to  be 
as  I  saw  it.    All  these 
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my  dear  friend,  is  a 
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many,  others  who 
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still  don't  approve 

don't  think  I'll  get 
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out  adoption  papers 

support  them,  even 
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sheet,  for  it's  really 

all  hurt  very  badly 

alter  what  we've  been 
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waited  for  this  day  to  come.  For  what?  I 
ask  you.  An  awful  let -down,  with  a  slap  In 
the  face  and  a  broken  heart. 

Here's  our  suggestion  of  how  the  release  of 
the  Army  should  be,  and  maybe  you  could 
do  something  about  It.  for  we  won't  forget; 
M;n  in  the  States,  no  matter  how  long  they've 
been  in  service  and  all  men  overseas  should 
be  discharged  according  to  the  length  of  serv- 
ice. Points  don't  mean  length  of  service. 
Don't  you  think  we  are  right?  Do  you  agree? 
I  know  you  will,  for  you  know  what's  right. 
All  we  ask  of  you  Is  to  please  fight  for  us 
on  that  deal. 

Well.  sir.  I  could  go  on  and  on  and  talk 
against  tis  older  men  in  service,  but  will  quit, 
for  this  ought  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we 
mean  and  how  we  feel.  We  do  hear  lots  about 
the  Army  say  this  or  that,  but  who  is  the 
Army  if  it  isn't  us?  We  are  a  free  Nation, 
free  of  speech.  Justice,  and  liberty  for  all.  So 
let's  be  that  way  and  live  up  to  those  few 
words  with  a  big  meaning.  We  feel  as  though 
Congress  must,  shall,  and  should  help  us  in 
this  battle  of  Justice  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Congressman,  below  the  undersigned 
are  a  few  names,  for  example,  who  are  heartily 
against  this  point  system.  But.  of  course, 
there  are  many,  many  more  who  disapprove  of 
it.  too,  and  I  could  get  many  more  names  and 
addresses  of  their  home  cities.  We  feel  as 
though  this  small  total  should  be  sTjfflclent 
for  the  purpose.  If  more  names  are  needed, 
let  me  know  right  away,  and  I  could  get  prac- 
tically the  whole  Third  Army.  We  will  wait 
for  your  answer  and  hope  It's  what  we  are 
waiting  to  bear.  We  thank  you  kindly  for 
your  hearty  cooperation,  for  we  deeply  trust 
in  you  in  doing  what's  right  for  the  GI's  of 
Massachusetts. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Pfc  John  C.  Klangos. 
Service  Battery,  One  Hundred  and  Sec- 
ond Field  Artillery  Battalion.  APO  26, 
care  Postmaster,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Pfc  John  C.  Klangos,  87  Pleasant  Street, 
Lynn.  Mass. 

T/5  Roland  M.  Curtis.  135  Pine  Grove  Ave- 
nue. Lynn.  Mass. 

Corp.  Raymond  J.  Gallant.  164  Water  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass 

Pfc  Larry  R.  Estabrook,  518  Boston  Street, 
Lynn.  Mass. 

T  5  Hyman  Talkowsky,  18  Phillips,  Salem. 
Mass. 

Pfc  Edward  F.  Warner,  28  Upland  Road, 
Lynn.  Mass. 

Sgt.  J.  M.  Wallace,  8  Washington  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Staff  Sgt.  F.  E.  Shaughnosy.  1400  Vernon 
Street.  Brldgewater.  Mass 

T  4  Frank  A.  Stanewies.  105  Middlesex 
Street.  Lowell.  Mass. 

First  Sgt.  Henry  O.  Romanwitz,  105  Lynn 
Street.  Peabody,  Mass. 

T  5  Alphonse  Jackneauls.  149  West  Eighth 
Street,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Pvt.  Walter  N.  J.  Denault,  18  Union  Street, 
Beverly.  Mass.  (52  months). 

T  '4  John  Maleskl,  27  Norfolk  Avenue.  Pea- 
body,  Mass. 

Sgt.  James  F.  Seale.  9  Mason  Street,  Beverly, 
Ma.«s. 

Staff  Sgt.  Stanley  Fenara,  44-A  Jay  Street. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Sgt.  Angelo  J.  Toccl.  127  Linwood  Avenue. 
Newtonville,  Mass. 

Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  Finkle,  25  Crosby  Street, 
Lynn.  Mass. 

Pvt.  Chester  Kingsley,  8  Hawley  Street.  Pea- 
body.  Mass. 

Corp.  Arthur  Gaudreau,  84  Jennings  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

T/4  Leroy  J.  Allain,  4  Almeda  Street,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Lt.  John  R.  Jackie.  222  New  Hampshire  Ave- 
nue. Cumberland,  Md. 

Corp.  C  E.  Benway,  35  Mount  Pleasant 
Street.  East  Lynn,  Mass.  (52  months). 

P.  S. — Sir.  may  I  put  down  two  suggestions 
that  Just  came  in  to  me?  It  may  be  of  some 
help  to  you. 
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First.  It's  about  the  $21  per  month.  We 
went  for  about  2  years  for  t30  with  that 
price  and  nothing  was  said.  Sorry  I  had  to 
do  this.  I  meant  Coastal  Defense  American 
Theater.  Did  we  get  credit  for  that?  No. 
Why? 

At  one  time,  a  very  short  while  ago — don't 
know  the  exact  date — It  was  said  over  the 
radio,  "Plrst  in  are  to  be  the  first  out."  After 
all,  they  were  In  first.  But  It  txirncd  out  to  be 
first  in.  last  out.  I  love  the  Yankee  Division 
myself  and  have  great  faith  In  our  General 
Patten  and  General  Paul,  but  I  don't  Intend 
to  die  of  old  age  In  the  Army.  And  neither 
do  the  rest  cf  the  fellows. 

I  thank  you. 

John  C.  Klangos. 

P.  S. — Sir,  I  have  also  sent  a  copy  to  Senator 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  for  he  was  against  the 
point  system  himself. 


Prosecuton  of  Axis  War  Criminals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  14,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foundations  for  peace  are 
being  established  today  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Justice  Jackson  has  made  a 
very  great  contribution  to  that  work. 
His  report  on  war  crimes,  having  been 
endorsed  by  President  Truman,  now  be- 
comes a  statement  of  our  national  policy 
in  relation  to  the  handling  of  Axis  war 
criminals. 

This  statement  "will  be  known  in  the 
future  as  one  of  the  great  state  papers. 

After  the  last  war  the  handling  by  the 
Allies  of  war  criminals  was  a  farce.  Fi- 
nally, nothing  was  done.  As  a  result,  the 
ghosts  of  yesterday  came  back  to  haunt 
us  in  World  War  11. 

There  has  been  much  concern  that 
again,  after  this  terrible  war  which  will 
leave  half  the  civilized  world  in  ashes, 
we  shall  fail  to  prosecute  for  their  law- 
lessness those  who  have  caused  the 
peoples  of  the  world  to  suffer  so  terribly. 

Now  we  have  stated  our  policy.  It  is 
a  clear,  straightforward,  able  statement. 
If  we  act  upon  it  promptly,  thoroughly, 
and  with  vigor  and  honest  determina- 
tion to  bring  to  account  those  who 
planned  and  prosecuted  this  war.  we  will 
have  reinforced  the  structure  for  peace 
now  being  built  at  San  Francisco. 

Such  action  will  serve  as  a  future  warn- 
ing to  all  the  world  that  hereafter  those 
who  make  war  will  be  treated  as  common 
criminals  against  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Jackson  report  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Germans  committed  an  international 
crime  when  they  plunged  the  world  into 
war.  It  was  a  crime  when  they  made 
their  master  plan  to  reduce  the  world 
to  slavery. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  ably  points  out 
that  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  were 
signatories  of  the  Briand -Kellogg  Pact 
of  1928  which  renounced  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  international  policy. 

"Unless  this  pact,"  says  the  Jsckson 
report,  "altered  the  legal  status  of  v;ais 


of  aggression,  It  has  no  meaning  at  all 
and  comes  close  to  being  an  act  of  de- 
ception." 

The  Jackson  report  goes  on  to  prove 
that  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  did  not 
stand  alone  in  international  law.  The 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1924,  which  was 
adopted  by  48  governments,  declared  a 
war  of  aggression  to  be  an  international 
crime. 

In  1927  the  eighth  assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  by  unanimous  resolu- 
tion, which  included  Germany,  declared 
that  aggressive  war  was  an  international 
crime. 

The  21  American  Republics  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  of  1928  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  stating  that 
"v/ar  of  aggression  constitutes  an  inter- 
national crime  against  the  human 
species." 

The  Jackson  report  makes  it  clear  that 
either  these  pacts  were  a  part  of  inter- 
national law  making  war  itself  a  crime 
or  that  they  were  meaningless  bits  of 
paper  in  a  lawless  world. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson  has  built  his  state- 
ment on  these  international  agreements. 
If  we  carry  through  under  the  policy 
which  has  been  declared,  the  foundation 
will  have  been  laid  to  secure  for  the 
world  one  of  the  "four  freedoms" — free- 
dom from  fear. 

The  following  is  the  report  from  Mr. 
Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  chief  of  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Axis  war  criminals: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  the  honor 
to  report  accomplishments  during  the  month 
since  you  named  me  as  chief  of  counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  prosecuting  the  princi- 
pal Axis  war  criminals.  In  brief.  I  have 
selected  staffs  from  the  several  services,  de- 
partments, and  agencies  concerned;  worked 
out  a  plan  for  preparation,  briefing,  and  trial 
of  the  cases;  allocated  the  work  among  the 
several  agencies;  instructed  those  engaged 
In  collecting  or  processing  evidence;  visited 
the  European  theater  to  expedite  the  exami- 
nation of  captured  documents  and  the  Inter- 
rogation of  witnesses  and  prisoners;  coordi- 
nated our  preparation  of  the  main  case  with 
preparation  by  Judge  advocates  of  many 
cases  not  included  in  my  responsibilities;  and 
arranged  cooperation  and  mutual  assistance 
with  the  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission and  with  counsel  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Joint 
prosecution. 

I 

The  responsibilities  you  have  conferred  on 
me  extend  only  to  "the  case  of  major  crimi- 
nals whose  offenses  have  no  particular  geo- 
graphical localization  and  who  will  be  pun- 
ished by  Joint  decision  of  the  governments 
of  the  Allies,"  as  provided  in  the  Moscow 
Declaration  of  November  1,  1943,  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Premier  Stalin.  It  does  not  Include  local- 
ized cases  of  any  kind.  Accordingly,  In  visit- 
ing the  European  theater,  I  atterfpted  to 
establish  standards  to  segregate  from  our 
case  against  the  principal  offenders  cases 
against  many  other  offenders  and  to  expedite 
their  trial.  These  cases  fall  into  three  prin- 
cipal classes: 

1.  The  first  class  comprises  offenses  against 
military  personnel  of  the  United  States — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  killing  of  American 
airmen  who  crash-landed  and  other  Ameri- 
cans who  became  prisoners  of  war.  In  order' 
to  Insure  effective  military  operation,  the 
field  forces  from  time  Immerial  have  dealt 
with  such  offenses  on  the  spot.  Authoriza- 
tion of  this  prompt  procedure,  however,  had 
teen  withdrawn  becauae  of  the  fear  of  stimu- 


lating retaliation  through  execution  of  cap- 
tured Americans  on  tr\imped-up  charges. 
The  surrender  of  Germany  and  liberation  of 
our  prisoners  has  ended  that  danger.  The 
morale  and  safety  of  o\xr  own  troops  and 
effective  government  of  the  control  area 
•eemed  to  require  prompt  resumption  of 
summary  dealing  with  this  type  of  caae. 
Such  proceedings  are  likely  to  dlscloee  evi- 
dence helpful  to  the  case  against  the  major 
criminals  and  will  not  prejudice  It  in  view 
of  the  measures  ^  have  mggested  to  pre- 
serve evidence  and  to  prevent  premature 
execution  of  those  who  are  potential  de- 
fendant or  witnesses  in  the  major  case. 

I  flew  to  Paris  and  Frankfort  and  con- 
ferred with  Generals  Eisenhower,  Smith. 
Clay,  and  Botts,  among  jothers.  and  arranged 
to  have  a  representative  on  hand  to  clear 
questions  of  conflict  in  any  particular  caac. 
We  also  arranged  an  exchange  of  evidence 
between  my  staff  and  the  theater  judge  ad- 
vocate's staff.  The  officials  of  other  coun- 
tries were  most  anxious  to  help.  For  exam- 
ple, the  French  brought  to  General  Donovan 
and  me  in  Paris  evidence  that  civilians  in 
Germany  had  beaten  to  death  with  wrenches 
three  American  airmen.  They  had  obtained 
from  the  German  bxirgomeister  identification 
of  the  killers,  had  taken  them  In  custody, 
and  offered  to  deliver  them  to  our  forces. 
Cases  such  as  this  are  not  infrequent.  Under 
the  arrangements  perfected,  the  military  au- 
thorities are  enabled  to  move  in  cases  of  this 
class  without  delay.  Some  are  already  under 
way;  some  by  now  have  been  tried  and  ver- 
dicts rendered.  Some  concentration-camp 
cases  are  also  soon  to  go  on  trial. 

2.  A  second  class  of  offenders,  the  prose- 
cution of  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
major  case,  consists  of  those  who,  under  the 
Moscow  declaration,  are  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  scene  of  their  crimes  for  trial  by  local 
authorities.  Those  comprise  localized  offenses 
or  atrocities  against  persons  or  property, 
usually  of  civilians  of  countries  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  Germany.  The  part  of  the  United 
States  In  these  cases  consists  of  the  Identifi- 
cation of  offenders  and  the  surrender  on  de- 
mand of  those  who  are  within  our  control. 

The  United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commis- 
sion is  especially  concerned  with  cases  of  this 
kind.  It  represents  many  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  the  exception  of  Russta.  It 
has  been  usefully  engaged  as  a  body  with 
which  the  aggrieved  of  all  the  United  Nations 
have  recorded  their  accusations  and  evidence. 
Lord  Wright,  representing  Australia,  is  the 
Chairman  of  this  Commission,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Joseph  V.  Hodgson  is  the  United  States  rep- 
resentative. 

In  London.  I  conferred  with  Lord  Wright 
and  Colonel  Hodgson  in  an  effort  to  coordi- 
nate our  work  with  that  of  the  Commission 
wherever  there  might  be  danger  of  conflict  or 
duplication.  There  was  no  difBculty  In  ar- 
riving at  an  understanding  for  mutual  ex- 
change of  information.  We  undertook  to 
respond  to  requests  for  any  evidence  in  our 
possession  against  those  listed  with  the  Com- 
mission as  criminals  end  to  cooperate  with 
each  cf  the  United  Nations  in  efforts  to  bring 
this  class  of  offenders  to  justice. 

Requests  for  the  surrender  of  persons  held 
by  American  forces  may  present  diplomatic 
or  political  problems  which  are  not  my  re- 
sponsibility. But  so  far  as  my  work  Is  con- 
cerned. I  advised  the  Commission,  as  well  ts 
the  appropriate  American  authorities,  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  surrender  of  any 
person  except  on  grounds  that  we  want  him 
as  a  defendant  or  as  a  witneis  In  the  major 
case. 

3.  In  a  third  class  of  easM,  each  country, 
of  course,  Is  free  to  prosecute  treason  charges 
in  its  own  tribunals  and  under  lu  own  laws 
egsinst  its  own  traltorou«  nationals — Quis- 
lings, Lax'nls.  Lord  Haw- Haws,  and  tbe  like. 

The  consequence  of  these  arrangements  la 
that  preparations  for  the  proaecutloo  of  ma- 
jor war  criminals  wiU  not  impede  praaecutloo 
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of  other  offenders.  In  these  latter  cases,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  known  offenses  Is  likely 
to  exceed  greatly  the  number  of  prosecutions, 
because  witnesses  are  rarely  able  satisfactorily 
to  identify  particular  soldiers  In  uniform 
who5«  acts  they  have  witnessed.  This  dlfB- 
culty  of  adequately  identifying  Individual 
perpetrators  of  atrocities  and  crimes  makes 
It  the  more  important  that  we  proceed  against 
the  top  officials  and  organizations  responsible 
for  originating  the  criminal  policies,  for  only 
by  so  doing  can  there  be  Just  retribution  for 
many  of  the  most  brutal  acts. 

n 

Over  a  month  ago  the  United  States  pro- 
posed to  the  United  Kingdom.  Soviet  Russia, 
and  France  a  specific  plan,  in  writing,  that 
these  four  powers  join  In  a  protocol  establish- 
ing an  International  Military  Tribunal,  de- 
fining the  jurisdiction  and  pxDwers  of  the 
tribunal,  naming  the  categories  of  acts  de- 
clared to  be  crimes,  and  describing  those  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  to  be  placed  on 
trial.  Negotiation  of  such  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  four  powers  la  not  yet  completed. 

In  view  of  the  Immensity  of  our  task.  It 
did  not  seem  wise  to  await  consummation  of 
international  arrangements  before  proceeding 
with  preparation  of  the  American  case.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  went  to  Paris,  to  American  Army 
Headquarters  at  Frankfort  and  Wiesbaden, 
and  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  assem- 
bling, organizing,  and  instructing  personnel 
from  the  existing  services  and  agencies  and 
getting  the  different  organizations  coordi- 
nated and  at  work  on  the  evidence.  I  uni- 
formly met  with  eager  cooperation. 

The  custody  and  treatment  of  war  crimi- 
nals and  suspects  appeared  to  require  imme- 
diate attention.  I  asked  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  deny  those  prisoners  who  are  sus- 
pected war  criminals  the  privileges  which 
would  app>ertain  to  their  rank  If  they  were 
merely  prisoners  of  war:  to  assemble  them 
at  convenient  and  secure  locations  for  In- 
terrogation by  our  staff;  to  deny  them  access 
to  the  press:  and  to  hold  them  In  the  close 
confinement  ordinarily  given  suspected  crim- 
inals. The  War  Department  has  been  sub- 
jected to  some  criticism  from  the  press  for 
these  measures,  for  which  it  is  fair  that  I 
should  acknowledge  responsibility.  The  most 
ei«ncntary  considerations  for  Insuring  a  fair 
trial  and  for  the  success  of  our  case  suggest 
the  imprudence  of  permitting  these  prisoners 
to  be  interviewed  Indiscriminately  or  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  press  to  convey  infor- 
mation to  each  other  and  to  criminals  yet 
uncaptured.  Our  choice  is  between  treating 
them  as  honorable  prisoners  of  war  with  the 
privileges  of  their  ranks,  or  to  classify  them 
as  war  criminals.  In  which  case  they  should 
be  treated  as  such.  I  have  assurances  from 
the  War  Department  that  those  likely  to  be 
accused  as  war  criminals  will  be  kept  in  close 
conflnement  and  stern  control. 

Since  a  considerable  part  of  our  evidence 
has  been  assembled  in  London.  I  went  there 
on  May  28  with  General  Donovan  to  arrange 
for  its  examination,  and  to  confer  with  the 
United  Nations  War  Crimes  Commission  and 
With  officials  of  the  British  Government  re- 
sponsible for  the  prosecution  of  war  crimi- 
nals. We  had  extended  conferences  with  the 
newly  appointed  Attorney  General,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  the  Treas- 
ury Solicitor,  and  others.  On  May  29.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  announced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Attorney  General  Sir  David 
Maxwell  Fyfe  had  been  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  Kingdom  in  the  prosecution. 
Following  this  announcement,  members  of 
my  staff  and  I  held  extended  conferences 
with  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff.  The 
sum  of  these  conferences  is  that  the  British 
are  taking  steps  parallel  with  our  own  to 
clear  the  mUltary  and  localized  cases  for  im- 
mediate trial,  and  to  effect  a  complete  inter- 
change  of  evidence   and  a  coordination   of 
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There  is  doubtless  a  sphere  in  which  the 
defense  of  obedience  to  superior  orders 
should  prevail.  If  a  conscripted  or  enlisted 
soldier  Is  put  on  a  firing  squad,  he  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  validity  of 
the  sentence  he  carries  out.  But  the  case 
may  be  greatly  altered  where  one  has  discre- 
tion because  of  rank  or  the  latitude  of  his 
orders.  And,  of  course,  the  defense  of  su- 
perior orders  cannot  apply  In  the  case  of 
voluntary  participation  In  a  criminal  or  con- 
spiratorial organization,  such  as  the  Gestapo 
or  the  SS.  An  accused  should  be  allowed 
to  show  the  facts  about  superior  orders. 
The  tribunal  can  then  determine  whether 
they  constitute  a  defense  or  merely  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  or  perhaps  carry  no 
weight  at  all. 

3.  Whom  win  be  accuse  and  put  to  their 
defense?  We  will  accuse  a  large  number 
of  individuals  and  officials  who  were  In  au- 
thority In  the  Government,  in  the  military 
establishment,  including  the  General  Staff, 
and  In  the  financial.  Industrial,  and  economic 
life  of  Germany  who  by  all  civilized  stand- 
ards are  provable  to  be  common  criminals. 
We  also  propose  to  establish  the  criminal 
character  of  several  voluntary  organizations 
which  have  played  a  cruel  and  controlling 
part  in  subjugating  first  the  German  people 
and  then  their  neighbors.  It  Is  not.  of 
course,  suggested  that  a  person  should  be 
judged  a  criminal  merely  becavise  he  voted 
for  certain  candidates  or  maintained  political 
affiliations  in  the  sense  that  we  in  America 
support  political  parties.  The  organiza- 
tions which  we  will  accuse  have  no  resem- 
blance to  our  political  parties.  Organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Gestapo  and  the  SS  were 
direct-action  units,  and  were  recruited  from 
volunteers  accepted  only  because  of  aptitude 
for,  and  fanatical  devotion  to,  their  violent 
purposes. 

In  examining  the  accused  organizations  In 
the  trial.  It  Is  our  proposal  to  demonstrate 
their  declared  and  covert  objectives,  meth- 
ods of  recruitment,  structure,  lines  of  respon- 
sibility, and  methods  of  effectuating  their 
programs.  In  this  trial.  Important  repre- 
sentative members  will  be  allowed  to  defend 
their  organizations  as  well  as  themselves. 
The  best  practicable  notice  will  be  given,  that 
named  organizations  stand  accvised  and  that 
any  member  Is  privileged  to  appear  and  join 
in  their  defense.  If  in  the  main  trial  an 
organization  Is  found  to  be  criminal,  the 
second  stage  will  be  to  identify  and  try 
before  regular  military  tribunals  Individual 
members  not  already  personally  convicted  in 
the  principal  case.  Findings  In  the  main 
trial  that  an  organization  is  criminal  in 
nature  will  be  conclusive  In  any  sTibsequent 
proceedings  against  Individual  members. 
The  Individual  member  will  thereafter  be 
allowed  to  plead  only  personal  defenses  or 
extenuating  circumstances,  such  as  that  he 
joined  under  duress,  and  as  to  those  defenses 
he  should  have  the  burden  of  proof.  There 
Is  nothing  novel  in  the  ld«a  that  one  may 
lose  a  part  of  or  all  his  defense  If  he  falls 
to  assert  It  In  an  appointed  forum  at  an 
earlier  time.  In  United  States  wartime  legis- 
lation, this  principle  has  been  utilized  and 
sustained  as  consistent  with  our  concept  of 
due  process  of  law. 

4.  Our  case  against  the  major  defendants 
Is  concerned  with  the  Nazi  master  plan,  not 
with  Individual  barbarities  and  perversions 
which  occurred  Independently  of  any  central 
plan.  The  groundwork  of  our  case  must  be 
factually  authentic  and  constitute  a  well- 
documented  history  of  what  we  are  con- 
vinced was  a  grand,  concerted  pattern  to  in- 
cite and  commit  the  aggressions  and  bar- 
barities which  have  shocked  the  world.  We 
must  not  forget  that  when  the  Nazi  plans 
were  boldly  proclaimed  they  were  so  extrav- 
agant that  the  world  refused  to  take  them 
seriously.  Unless  we  write  the  record  of  this 
movement  with  clarity  and  precision,  we 
cannot  blame  the  future  if  in  days  of  peace 
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It  finds  incredible  the  acctisatory  generalities 
uttered  during  the  war.  We  must  establish 
Incredible  events  by  credible  evidence. 

5.  What  specifically  are  the  crimes  with 
which  these  individuals  and  organizations 
should  be  charged,  and  what  marks  their  con- 
duct as  criminal? 

There  Is,  of  course,  reed  danger  that  trials 
of  this  character  will  become  enmeshed  in 
voluminous  particulars  of  wrongs  committed 
by  individual  Germans  throughout  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  In  the  multitude  of 
doctrinal  disputea  which  are  part  of  a 
lawyer's  paraphernalia.  We  can  save  ovir- 
selves  from  those  pitfalls  if  our  test  of  what 
legally  is  crime  gives  recognition  to  those 
things  which  fundamentally  outraged  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people  and 
brought  them  finally  to  the  conviction  that 
their  own  llbsrty  and  civilization  could  not 
persist  In  the  same  world  with  the  Nazi 
power. 

Those  acts  which  offended  the  conscience 
of  our  people  were  criminal  by  standards 
generally  accepted  In  all  civilized  countries, 
and  I  believe  that  we  may  proceed  to  pimlsh 
those  responsible  in  full  accord  with  both 
our  own  traditloris  of  fairness  and  with  stand- 
ards of  just  conduct  which  have  been  inter- 
natlontdly  accepted.  I  think  also  that 
through  these  trials  we  should  be  able  to 
establish  that  a  process  of  retribution  by  law 
awaits  those  who  in  the  future  similarly 
attack  civilization.  Before  stating  these 
offenses  in  legal  terms  and  concepts,  let  me 
recall  what  It  was  that  affronted  the  sense 
of  justice  of  our  people. 

Early  In  the  Nazi  regime,  people  of  this 
country  came  to  look  upon  the  Nazi  Govern- 
ment as  not  constituting  a  legitimate  state 
pursuing  the  legitimate  objectives  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  international  community.  They 
came  to  view  the  Nazis  as  a  band  of  brigands, 
set  on  subverting  within  Germany  every 
vestige  of  a  rule  of  law  which  would  entitle 
an  aggregation  of  people  to  be  looked  upon 
collectively  as  a  member  of  the  family  of 
nations.  Our  people  were  outraged  by  the 
expressions,  the  crudest  forms  of  torture,  the 
large-scale  murder,  and  the  wholesale  con- 
fiscation of  property  which  Initiated  the  Nazi 
regime  within  Germany.  They  witnessed 
persecution  of  the  greatest  enormity  on  reli- 
gious, political,  and  racial  grounds,  the  break- 
down of  trade  unions,  and  the  liquidation 
of  all  religious  and  moral  influences.  This 
was  not  the  legitimate  activity  'of  a  state 
within  its  own  boimdaries,  but  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  launching  of  an  international 
course  of  aggression  and  was  with  the  evil 
intention,  openly  expressed  by  the  Nazis,  of 
capturing  the  form  of  the  German  state  as 
an  Instrumentality  for  spreading  their  rule 
to  other  countries.  Our  people  felt  that 
these  were  the  deepest  offenses  against  that 
International  law  described  in  the  FoiU"th 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  as  including  the 
"laws  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  the 
public  conscience." 

Once  these  International  brigands,  the  top 
leaders  of  the  Nazi  party,  the  BS,  and  the 
Gestapo,  had  firmly  established  themselves 
within  Germany  by  terrorism  and  crime,  they 
Immediately  set  out  on  a  course  of  interna- 
tional pillage.  They  bribed,  debased,  and 
incited  to  treason  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  other  nations  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing their  fifth  columns  of  corruption 
and  sabotage  within  those  nations.  They 
Ignored  the  commonest  obligations  of  one 
state  respecting  the  internal  affairs  of 
another.  They  lightly  made  and  promptly 
broke  International  engagements  as  a  part 
of  their  settled  policy  to  deceive,  corrupt, 
and  overwhelm.  They  made,  and  made  only 
to  violate,  pledges  respecting  the  demilitar- 
ized Rhlneland.  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land and  Russia.  They  did  not  hesitate  to 
Instigate  the  Japanese  to  treacherous  attack 
on  the  United  States.  Our  people  saw  In 
this  succession  of  events  the  destruction  of 


the  minimum  elements  of  trust  which  can 
hold  the  eoBUBUDlty  of  nations  together  In 
peac«  and  progras.  Then,  in  consummation 
of  their  plan,  the  Nazis  swooped  down  upon 
the  nations  they  had  deceived  and  ruth- 
lessly conquered  them.  They  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  obligations  which  states,  including 
their  own,  have  undertaken  by  convention 
or  tradition  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  land 
warfare  and  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  They 
wantonly  destroyed  cities  like  Rotterdam  for 
no  military  purpose.  They  wiped  out  whole 
populations,  as  at  Lidice,  where  no  military 
purposes  were  to  be  served.  They  confis- 
cated property  of  the  Poles  and  gave  it  to 
party  members.  They  transported  In  labor 
battalions  great  sectors  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lations of  the  conquered  countries.  They  re- 
fused the  ordinary  protections  of  law  to  the 
populations  which  they  enslaved.  The  feel- 
ing of  outrage  grew  in  this  country,  and  it 
became  more  and  more  felt  that  these  were 
crimes  committed  against  us  and  against  the 
whole  society  of  civilized  nations  by  a  band 
of  brigands  who  had  seized  the  instrumen- 
tality of  a  state. 

I  believe  that  those  instincts  of  our  people 
were  right  and  that  they  should  guide  us  as 
the  fundamental  tests  of  criminality.  We 
propose  to  punish  acts  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  criminal  since  the  time  of  Cain 
and  have  been  so  written  in  every  civilized 
code. 

In  arranging  these  trials  we  must  also 
bear  In  mind  the  aspirations  with  which 
our  people  have  faced  the  sacrifices  of  war. 
After  we  entered  the  war,  and  as  we  ex- 
pended our  men  and  our  wealth  to  stamp 
out  these  wrongs.  It  was  the  universal  feel- 
ing of  our  people  that  out  of  this  war  should 
come  unmistakable  rules  and  workable  ma- 
chinery from  which  any  who  might  contem- 
plate another  era  of  brigandage  would  know 
that  they  would  be  held  personally  respon- 
sible and  would  be  personally  punished.  Our 
people  have  been  waiting  for  these  trials 
in  the  spirit  of  Wocdrow  Wilson,  who  hoped 
to  "give  to  international  law  the  kind  of 
vitality  which  It  can  only  have  if  it  is  a 
real  expression  ot  our  moral  Judgment." 

Against  this  background  It  may  be  useful 
to  restate  in  more  technical  lawyer's  terms 
the  legal  charges  against  the  top  Nazi  leaders 
and  those  voluntary  associations  sucli  as 
the  S.  S.  and  Gestapo  which  clustered  about 
them  and  were  ever  the  prime  instrumen- 
talities, first,  in  capturing  the  German  state, 
and  then,  in  directing  the  German  state  to 
its  spoliations  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(a)  Atrocities  and  offenses  against  persons 
or  property  constituting  violations  of  Inter- 
national law.  Including  the  laws,  rules,  and 
customs  of  land  and  naval  warfare.  The 
rtiles  of  warfare  are  well  established  and 
generally  accepted  by  the  nations.  They 
make  offenses  of  such  conduct  as  killing  of 
the  wounded,  refusal  of  quarter.  111  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  firing  on  undefended 
localities,  poisoning  of  wells  and  streams, 
pillage  and  wanton  destruction,  and  ill  treat- 
ment of  inhabitants  in  occupied  territory. 

(b)  Atrocities  and  offenses,  including 
atrocities  and  persecutions  on  racial  or  re- 
ligious grounds,  committed  since  1933.  This 
Is  only  to  recognize  the  principles  of  criminal 
law  as  they  are  generally  observed  in  civilized 
states.  These  principles  have  been  assimi- 
lated as  a  part  of  international  law  at  least 
since  1907.  The  Fourth  Hague  Convention 
provided  that  inhabitants  and  belligerents 
shall  remain  under  the  protection  and  the 
rule  of  "the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
as  they  result  from  the  visage  established 
among  clvllissed  peoples,  from  the  laws  of 
humanity  and  the  dictates  of  the  public 
conscience." 

(c)  Invasions  of  other  countries  and  Initia- 
tion of  wars  of  aggression  in  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  or  treaties. 

The  persons  to  be  reached  by  these  charges 
will  be  determined  by  the  rule  ot  liability. 


eommon  to  all  legal  systems,  that  all  who 
participate  in  the  formulation  or  execution 
of  a  criminal  plan  Involving  multiple  crimes 
are  liable  fcur  each  of  the  offenses  committed 
aiKl  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each  other. 
All  are  liable  who  have  ii>cited.  ordered,  pro- 
cured, or  counselled  the  commission  of  such 
acts,  or  who  have  taken  what  the  Moscow 
Declaration  describes  as  "a  consenting  part" 
therein. 

IV 

The  legal  position  which  the  United  States 
will  maintaln/being  thus  based  on  the  com- 
mon sense  of  justice.  Is  relatively  simple  and 
nontechnical.  We  must  not  permit  it  to  be 
complicated  or  obscured  by  sterile  legalisms 
developed  In  the  age  of  lmp>eriallsm  to  make 
war  respectable. 

Doubtless  what  appeals  to  men  of  good  will 
and  conuncn  sense  as  the  crime  which  com- 
prehends all  lesser  crimes  Is  the  crime  of 
making  unjustifiable  war.  War  necessarily 
is  a  calculated  series  of  killings,  of  destruc- 
tions of  property,  of  oppressions.  Such  acts 
unquestlonaby  would  be  criminal  except  that 
international  law  throws  a  mantle  of  pro- 
tection around  acts  which  otherwise  would 
be  crimes  when  committed  in  pursuit  of  le- 
gitimate warfare.  In  this  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  same  acts  In  the  pursuit  of 
piracy  or  brigandage  which  have  been  con- 
sidered punishable  wherever  and  by  whom- 
ever the  guilty  are  caught.  But  Interna- 
tional law  as  taught  In  the  nineteenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  gen- 
erally declared  that  war  making  was  not  ille- 
gal and  is  no  crime  at  law.  Summarized  by 
a  standard  authority.  Its  attitude  was  that 
"tjoth  parties  to  every  war  are  regarded  as 
being  In  an  Identical  legal  position,  and  con- 
sequently as  being  possessed  of  equal  rights." 
This,  however,  was  a  departure  from  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Grotlus,  the  father  of  Inter- 
national law,  that  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  just  and  the  unjust — the  war  of 
defense  and  the  war  of  aggression. 

Intematienal  law  is  more  than  a  scholarly 
collection  of  abstract  and  Immutable  princi- 
ples. It  Is  an  outgrowth  of  treaties  or  agree- 
ments between  nations  and  of  accepted  cus- 
toms. But  every  custom  has  Its  origin  In 
some  single  act.  and  every  agreement  has  to 
be  Initiated  by  the  action  of  some  ttate. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  every 
principle  of  growth  for  international  law,  we 
cannot  deny  that  our  own  day  has  its  right 
to  Institute  customs  and  to  conclude  agree- 
ments that  will  themselves  become  sources 
of  a  newer  and  strengthened  International 
law.  International  law  is  not  capable  of  de- 
velopment by  legislation,  for  there  is  no  con- 
tinuously sitting  international  legislature. 
Innovations  and  revisions  in  International 
law  are  brought  about  by  the  action  of  gov- 
ernments designed  to  meet  a  change  in  cir- 
cumstances. It  grows,  as  did  the  common 
law  through  decisions  reached  from  time  to 
time  in  adapting  settled  principles  to  new 
situations.  Hence  I  am  not  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  precedent  for  the  Inquiry  we  propose 
to  conduct.  After  the  shock  to  clviliaatlon 
of  the  First  World  War,  however,  a  marked  re- 
version to  the  earlier  and  sounder  doctrines 
of  lnt«mational  law  took  place.  By  the  time 
the  Nazis  came  to  power  It  was  thoroughly 
established  that  launching  an  aggrssslve  war 
or  the  Institution  of  war  by  treachery  was  il- 
legal and  that  the  defense  of  legitimate  war- 
fare was  no  longer  available  to  those  who 
engaged  In  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  act  on  the  juridical  principle 
that  aggressive  war  making  Is  illegal  and. 
criminal. 

Ihe  reestablisbmcnt  of  the  principle  of 
\miU8tlfiable  war  is  traceable  In  many  steps. 
One  of  the  most  significant  Is  the  Brland- 
Kellogg  Pact  of  1928.  by  which  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  In  common  with  ourselves 
and  practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
renounced  war  as  an  instrument  of  natiwial 
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policy,  bound  themselves  to  seek  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  only  by  pacific  means,  and 
condemned  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution 
of  International  controversies.     Unless  this 
pact  altered  the  legal  status  of  wars  of  ag- 
gression. It  has  no  meaning  at  all  and  comes 
close  to  being  an  act  of  deception.    In  1932, 
Mr.  Stlmson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  gave  voice 
to  the  American  concept   of  Its  effect.     He 
said    'War  between  nations  was  renounced 
by    the    signatories    of    the    Briand -Kellogg 
Treaty.    This  means  that  it  has  become  Il- 
legal throughout  practlcaUy  the  entire  world. 
It  is  no  longer  to  be  the  source  and  subject 
of  rights.    It  is  no  longer  to  be  the  principle 
aroimd  which  the  duties,  the  conduct,  and 
the  rights  of  nations  revolve.    It  Is  an  Illegal 
thing,     •     •     •     By  that  very  act,  we  have 
made   obsolete   many    legal   precedents   and 
have  given  the  legal  profession  the  task  of 
reexamining  many  of  its  codes  and  treaties." 
This  pact  constitutes  only  one  in  a  series 
of  facts  which  have  reversed  the  viewpoint 
that  all  war  Is  legal  and  have  brought  In- 
ternational   law    Into    harmony    with    the 
common   sense   of   mankind,   that    unjusti- 
fiable war  is  a  crime.     Without  attempting 
an    exhaustive    catalog,    we    may    mention 
the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1924  for  the  Pacific 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  signed 
by   the  representatives   of   48   governmants. 
which   declared  that   "a    war  of    aggression 
constitutes       •       •       •       an     international 
crime."    The  Eighth  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  In  1927.  on  unanimous  resolution 
of   the   representatives    of    48    member   na- 
tions.  Including  Germany,  declared    that  a 
war   ol   aggression   constitutes    an    Interna- 
tional crime.     At  the  Sixth  Pan-American 
Conference    of    1928.    the    21    American    re- 
publics   unanimously   adopted    a   resolution 
Slating  that  "war  of  aggression  constitutes 
an  International  crime  against  the  human 
species." 

The  United  States  is  vitally  Interested  In 
recognizing  the  principle  that  treaties  re- 
nouncing war  have  Jxirldlcal  a^well  as  po- 
litical meaning.  We  relied  upon  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact  and  made  it  the  cornerstone 
of  our  national  policy.  We  neglected  our 
armaments  and  our  war  machine  in  reliance 
upon  It.  All  violations  of  It,  wherever  start- 
ed, menace  our  peace  as  we  now  have  good 
reason  to  know.  An  attack  on  the  founda- 
tions of  International  relations  cannot  be 
regarded  as  anything  less  than  a  crime 
against  the  international  community,  which 
may  properly  vindicate  the  Integrity  of  Its 
fundamental  compacts  by  punishing  aggres- 
sors. We  therefore  propose  to  charge  that 
a  war  of  aggression  is  a  crime,  and  that 
modern  international  law  has  abolished  the 
defense  that  those  who  Incite  or  wage  It 
are  engaged  In  legitimate  business.  Thus 
may  the  forces  of  the  law  be  mobilized  on 
the  side  of  peace. 

Any  legal  position  asserted  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  will  have  considerable  sig- 
nificance In  the  future  evolution  of  Inter- 
national law.  In  untroubled  times,  progress 
toward  an  effective  rule  of  law  in  the  inter- 
national community  Is  slow  Indeed.  In- 
ertia rests  more  heavily  upon  the  society  of 
nations  than  upon  any  other  society.  Now 
we  stand  at  one  of  those  rare  moments 
when  the  thought  and  Institutions  and  hab- 
its of  the  world  have  been  shaken  by  the 
Impact  of  world  war  on  the  lives  of  count- 
less minions.  Such  occasions  rarely  come 
and  quickly  pass.  We  are  put  under  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  see  that  our  behavior  dur- 
ing this  unsettled  period  will  direct  the 
world's  thought  toward  a  firmer  enforcement 
of  the  laws  of  International  conduct,  so  as 
to  make  war  less  attractive  to  those  who 
have  governments  and  the  destinies  of  peo- 
ples In  their  power. 

V 

1  have  left  until  last  the  first  question 
which  you  and  the  American  people  are  ask- 
ing— When  can  this  trial  start  and  how  long 
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of  North  Carolina, 
leave  to  extend  my 


remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorials: 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  (N.  C)  Telegram 
of  May  17.  1945) 

THK  PBISIDENCT 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  Washing- 
ton for  Congress  to  take  action  on  the  Presi- 
dential succession  since,  as  is  now  the  oase, 
should  the  Vice  President  step  into  the  White 
House  then  the  next  person  in  line,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  is  an  appointive  and  not  an 
elective  official.  James  A.  Farley  has  sug- 
gested a  special  commission  to  study  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  the  Presidency, 
and  Capital  reports  say  that  Congress  has 
been  urged  to  pass  a  law  making  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  third  man  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. 

Oklahoma's   Representative   Monronet,    a 
Democrat,  has  Introduced  legislation  to  cre- 
ate  a    12-member   commission   to   study   all 
problems  relating  to  the  Presidential  chair 
and  to  recommend  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
sion.   His  bill  provides  that  the  Speaker  re- 
sign   from    Congress    and    be    sworn    In    as 
President    In    the    event    of    the    death    or 
disability  of  both  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.    Monronet  has  recommended  that 
the  study  commission  be  composed  of  four 
Supreme   Cojirt   Justices,   four    Presidential 
appointees,   two   Senators,   and   two   Repre- 
sentatives.   In  addition  the  group  also  would 
clear  up  three  questions:  The  definition  of 
Presidential  disability  and  decide  who  shall 
say  whether  a  President  is  unable  to  serve; 
to  consider  changes  In  the  methods  of  elect- 
ing a  President  with  the  possible  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college;  to  decide  who  would 
be  President  should  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  be  unable  to  take  office  on 
Inauguration  Day. 

Mr.  Farley,  whose  suggestions  run  for  the 
most  part  in  line  with  those  of  the  Okla- 
homa Solon,  points  out  that  In  any  ordinary 
course  the  chance  of  a  Cabinet  member  be- 
coming President  Is  slight.  It  never  has  hap- 
pened, but  that  does  not  mean  that  It  Is  im- 
posslDle.  Back  In  1844,  In  President  Tylers 
term,  the  Presidential  party,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  Cabinet,  boarded  the  war  steamer, 
Princeton,  and  one  of  Its  guns  was  fired  in 
salute.  It  exploded,  killing  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Navy,  and  several  other  high 
officials.  Had  It  happened  that  the  others 
had  Included  the  President,  since  Tyler  had 
succeeded  President  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, there  would  have  been  no  Vice  President 
and  no  Secretary  of  State.  The  supply  of 
successors  would  have  been  notably  cut. 

In  a  case  such  as  we  now  have,  when  the 
Vice  President  has  assumed  the  Job  early  in 
the  4-year  term,  it  is  well  to  plan  for  any 
emergency.  It  has  been  Mr.  Farley  who  has 
pointed  out  the  dangers  to  the  Nation  If  be- 
tween election  day  and  Inauguration  Day 
both  the  top  officials  should  be  Incapacitated. 
The  matter  would,  as  It  now  stands,  be  turned 
over  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a 
deadlock  there  might  leave  the  Nation  with- 
out a  Chief  Executive  for  many  months. 

(From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Sunday  Dispatch 
of  May  20.  1945) 

THE  THIRD  IN  LINE — StJCCESSION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

In  a  world  now  in  revolt  against  tyranny 
and  dictatorship  and  bureaucracy  and  all 
that  goes  with  them,  the  United  States  has 
turned  Its  attention,  natural'y,  to  a  subject 
long  politically  vital  to  Its.  continued  exist- 
ence as  a  free  nation. 

This  subject  has  to  do  with  keeping  the 
Government,  in  any  eventuality,  in  the 
hands  of  those  most  nearly  representing  the 
popular  will  of  the  people  as  It  Is  expressed 
at  the  ballot  box. 

Following  the  death  of  President  RooBe- 
velt,  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  sporadically  discussed  over  the 
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years  but  never  in  all  our  history  really  set- 
tled, took  on  a  new  and  significant  meaning. 

Former  Postmaster  General  Farley  pointed 
out  something  that  was  on  many  people's 
minds  at  the  time:  namely,  that  under  the 
present  loose  laws  governing  such  situations 
the  next  man  In  line  for  this  most  Impor- 
tant political  office  In  the  Nation,  should 
anything  happen  to  President  Truman.  Is  not 
a  man  who  has  been  elected  to  office  but  one 
who  has  been  appointed — the  Secretary  of 
Btate. 

There  Is  no  question  of  personalities  In 
this  subject.  It  Is  one  of  principle  only,  the 
principle  at  stake  being  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  Presidency  at  all  times  and  in  all 
situations  in  the  legitimate  state  of  an  elec* 
tlve  office. 

In  accordance  with  this  Idea  a  bill  has  been 
Introduced  Into  Congress  to  alter  the  pres- 
ent line  of  succession  and  make  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representative?,  rather  than 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  third  man  In  the 
line.  This,  it  is  argued,  would  Insure  the 
Nation  that  in  the  event  of  the  deaths,  or 
removal  for  any  other  cause,  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  a  successor  who  would 
come  practically  as  close  as  either  to  refiect- 
Ing  the  political  feeling  of  the  country. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  here  to  argue  whether 
the  third  person  In  succession  should  be  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  or  some  other  equally  respon- 
sible political  figure.  But  It  is  important  that 
Congress  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
make  certain  that  no  matter  what  emer- 
gency may  arise  an  elected  official,  rather 
than  an  appointive  one  who  has  no  political 
obligation  to  the  voters,  be  third  in  the  line 
of  succession. 

This  Nation  today  is  at  the  very  beginning 
cf  a  Presidential  term.  It  has  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent now  to  step  into  the  breach,  should  fate 
remove  Mr.  Truman  from  office.  The  matter 
of  the  succession  is  Imperative.  Congress 
owes  it  to  the  Nation  to  act  promptly  in 
clearing  up  this  situation. 


Protection  of  Honorably  Discharged 
Veterans 
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or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14. 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  are  coming  home 
and  asking  for  their  Jobs  back.  Con- 
gress gave  them  to  understand  that  they 
would  get  those  jobs  back  without  hav- 
ing to  pay  tribute. 

But  unfortunately  that  promise  is  not 
being  carried  out.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  try  to  squeeze  these  ex-servicemen 
out.  in  order  to  keep  people  on  the  vari- 
our  pay  rolls  who  have  been  there  during 
the  war,  and  some  of  whom  have  been 
fomenting  strikes  all  the  while  these  boys 
were  in  the  service,  and  many  of  them 
on  the  firing  line. 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  to  protect 
these  honorably  discharged  veterans  in 
their  rights  to  join  or  refrain  from  join- 
ing labor  unions  or  other  organizations 
in  order  to  secure  employment.  The  bill 
has  struck  a  responsive  chord  with  the 
servicemen  all  over  the  country,  and  on 
every  fighting  front.  I  am  going  to  in- 
sist on  its  passage  before  Congress  ad- 
journs in  order  that  we  may  do  justice 


to  those  men  who  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  in  this  war. 
The  bill  referred  to  reads  as  follows: 

H.  R.  3384 
A  bill  to  protect  honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans  in   their   rights   to   join   or   refrain 
from    Joining    labor    and    other    organiza- 
tions 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  title  IV  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (re- 
lating to  employment  of  veterans)  is 
amended  oy  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  section  reading  as  follows: 

"Sec.  608.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment, no  veteran  (discharged  or  released  from 
the  armed  forces  under  honorable  conditions) 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, to  be  or  become  a  member  of.  or  to 
maintain  membership  Ir,  any  labor  organi- 
zation, club,  association,  or  other  organiza- 
tion, or,  as  a  nonmember  thereof,  to  make 
any  payment  thereto  in  the  form  of  dues, 
assessments,  charges,  contributions,  or  other 
payments.  The  rights  of  any  veteran  under 
this  section  may  be  enforced,  upon  his  peti- 
tion, by  mandatory  Injunction  or  other  suit- 
able process  by  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  (Including  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) for  the  district  in  which  the  al- 
leged violation  or  threatened  violation  of 
such  rights  occxirred,  or  In  which  the  vet- 
eran resides,  and  for  such  purpose  process  of 
the  court  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States." 


Statement  of  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  on 
Universal  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

lOF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14. 1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  include  a  statement 
made  by  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Postwar  Military  Policy  on  June  14, 
1945,  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  Identification,  my  name  is 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam.  I  am  publisher  of  a 
group  of  Indiana  newspapers  Including  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  owner  of  two  radio 
stations  in  Indiana.  I  have  been  State  chair- 
man of  the  Indiana  War  Finance  Committee 
since  before  Pearl  Harbor.  My  son  is  a  lieu- 
tenant serving  in  the  Pacific;  one  son-in-law 
is  in  the  Marines;  my  other  son-in-law  is  in 
the  United  States  Air  Corps.  For  more  than 
4  years  at  least  70  percent  of  my  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  war  effort,  without  salary 
or  expense  money  of  any  kind  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

Compulsory  military  training  can  be  con- 
sidered only  from  the  viewpoint  of  national 
defense.  I  doubt  that  any  man  in  America 
is  able  to  say  with  certainty,  at  this  time, 
that  compulsory  military  training  in  peace- 
time win  ever  be  advisable  for  Americans. 
If  it  should  be  advisable,  if  It  should  be  nec- 
essary in  the  national  defense,  then  this  as- 
suredly is  not  the  time  to  vote  on  It  •  •  • 
for  nothing  would  so  definitely  insure  its  re- 
peal as  voting  it  dxirlng  wartime.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  would  not.  at  some  far  future  date 
and  under  some  now  unforseeable  conditions, 
approve  of  compulsory  military  training.  I 
do  say  I  am  thoroughly  and  wholeheartedly 
opposed  to  consideration  of  the  measure  to 


provide  for  It  by  the  present  session  of  Con> 
gress. 

We  have  a  Pearl  Harbor  complex.  It  is  be- 
coming a  national  phobia.  We  were  caught 
so  unprepared  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  we  shall 
never  let  It  happen  again.  So  here  we  are. 
In  the  midst  of  one  war  and  preparing  for 
the  next. 

And  how  are  we  preparing?  In  this  Instance 
by  planning  another  Government  enterprise 
on  a  grand  scale,  something  like  a  military 
WPA,  a  cure-all  by  which  we  say  we  hope  to 
settle  all  our  difficulties  so  we  can  sit  back 
and  rest  In  peace  during  a  time  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  one  of  the  most  chaotic 
periods  In  all  history.  We  call  this  prepa- 
ration universal  mlUt&ry  training.  But  it 
Isn't  going  to  be  that  easy. 

Universal  military  training  has  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  most  panaceas  offered  to  a  coun- 
try which  Is  grasping  desperately  for  peace 
and  security.  It  has  an  innocuous  sound,  not 
blunt  and  arresting  like  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion, but  that  is  what  It  really  is.  It  sweetens 
its  military  nature  with  a  large  dose  of  the 
sociological  program  of  the  day.  It  has  the 
endorsement  of  some  popular  military  and 
financial  leaders.  On  the  surface  It  is  fine. 
If  It  could  do  all  its  proponents  say  it  will 
do,  then  naturally  I  would  favor  It.  But  the 
blunt  truth  Is  it  won't. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Universal 
military  training  Is  not  a  panacea  for  peace. 
It  is  a  panacea  for  war,  and  as  far  as  the 
record  goes,  for  defeat,  too. 

Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  had  it.  We 
know  what  happened  to  them.  The  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  China  did 
not  have  it — and  we  are  winning. 

Our  problem  now  Is  not  to  repel  some  un- 
known enemy.  It  Is  to  help  bring  order  out 
of  a  devastated  world;  to  do  our  best  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  war;  to  show  that  a  demo- 
cratic people  know  more  about  how  to  win  a 
war  than  a  people  enslaved  by  dictators.  We 
cannot  do  that  by  discarding  the  democratic 
principles  which  caused  us  to  win  and  by 
taking  up  the  formula  of  fascism  and  defeat. 

Universal  military  training  Is  advocated  as 
a  wartime  measure,  yet  it  Is  intended  simply 
to  set  up  a  peacetime  army.  All  the  18-year- 
old  boys  already  are  going  into  the  Army  or 
Navy  under  the  Selective  Service  Act.  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  war  ends. 
Universal  military  training  could  not  even  be 
put  Into  effect  until  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
so  why  should  we  vote  on  the  measure  now? 

It  Is  Idle  to  say  that  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion will  improve  the  Nation's  physical  and 
mental  health  and  morality,  develop  char- 
acter, spread  education,  and  Insure  against 
postwar  unemployment.  Even  If  this  were 
true — and  there  Is  much  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary— those  duties  are  not  the  Job  of  the 
Army  or  Navy  in  a  democracy.  They  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  civilian — the  home,  the 
school,  the  church,  and  the  clvU  government. 

Then,  purely  as  a  measure  for  peacetime 
defense,  we  are  asked  to  install  universal 
military  training  1,  2.  3.  or  4  more  years 
before  it  possibly  can  be  put  into  effect. 
There  is  no  urgent  need  to  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure at  the  present  time.  There  is.  In  fact, 
no  reason  at  all  why  this  decision  must  be 
made  now.  Its  advocates  say  that  if  It  is 
not  passed  while  the  fever  of  war  Is  upon 
us.  later  we  may  fall  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no 
better  reason  why  It  should  not  be  passed 
now. 

After  this  war  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  become  apathetic.  The  war,  the 
peace,  the  threats  to  our  security,  otir  eco- 
nomic survival  will  keep  the  American  people 
vitally  concerned  for  years  to  come.  We 
couldnt  be  apathetic  If  we  wanted  to  be.  We 
will  be  living  in  a  world  of  social  and  politi- 
cal chaos,  and  apathy — as  far  as  national  de- 
fense Is  concerned — will  be  out  the  window. 

Then,  too.  if  we  consider  this  measure  at 
the  present  time,  we  wiU  deny  approximately 
ll.(X)0,0O0  men  and  women  now  In  the  mili- 
tary service  their  right  to  express  an  opin- 
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Ion  on  the  measure.  Certainly  the  men  who 
have  fought  this  war  should  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  universal  military  training. 

Just  as  surely  as  vre  cram  this  measure 
down  the  throats  of  the  servicemen  at  this 
time,  they  wUl  see  to  It  that  it  Is  repealed 
before  It  can  accomplish  any  good.  So  even 
If  the  policy  of  military  training  should  some 
day  be  found  good  for  America,  this  Is  not 
the  time  to  consider  it. 

Also.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  80  percent  of  organized  labor  already 
Is  opposed  to  peacetime  conscrption.  In  the 
postwar  world  management  will  be  beset  by 
the  serious  problems  of  reconversion.  Both 
labor  and  management  have  a  hard  row  to 
hoe  for  the  next  5  years,  and  if  we  drop  Into 
this  postwar  situation  military  peacetime 
conscription,  we  will  have  set  up  a  new  bar- 
rier against  early  settlement  of  labor-man- 
agement controversies,  because  labor  regards 
military  peacetime  conscription  as  a  vehicle 
lor  use  against  labor  and  will  charge  it  to 
management. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  if 
this  measure  Is  passed  now  it  will  become  a 
political  football  in  the  election  of  1946  and 
•gain.  I  repeat,  if  we  pass  it  now  It  will  most 
surely  be  repealed  by  the  Congress  elected 
In  1948. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  not  facing  an 
tirisettled.  chaotic  world  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared. We  have  the  greatest  Navy  In  the 
history  of  the  world.  We  have  one  of  the 
finest  armies  that  has  ever  marched  In  any 
land,  and  we  have  our  valiant  fighting  ma- 
rines. We  will  be  respected  at  the  peace 
table.  The  annual  conscription  of  800.000 
high-school  boys  Is  not  our  answer  for  na- 
tional defense;  and  It  Is  no  answer  at  all  to 
the  militant-minded  leaders  of  other  nations. 
Instead  of  peacetime  conscription  now,  I 
propose  that  we  maintain  an  army  of  at 
least  1.000.000  young  men.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  men  now  serving  in  the 
Array  will  remain  voluntarily  if  given  reason- 
able pay  and  opportunity  for  promotion. 

We  should  maintain  the  United  States 
Fleet  at  full  strength  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  costs.  It  would  be  the  most 
tragic  mistake  In  American  history  to  reduce 
our  fieet  below  the  strength  of  any  poaslble 
combination  of  enemy  nations. 

We  should  maintain  our  air  superiority  at 
full  strength  and  with  every  possible  en- 
couragement in  the  research  division.  We 
mtist  encourage  research  and  means  of  pro- 
duction. Our  luipreparedness  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war  was  not  In  the  lack  of  men — 
It  was  in  the  lack  of  materials,  and  our  ene- 
mies knew  It.  Remember  fccw  long  we 
trained  our  boys  with  wooden  guns  because 
there  was  no  equipment? 

We  should  maintain  a  competent  general 
staff,  encouraged  by  generous  Government 
appropriations  and  with  Informed  public 
opinl'>n.  but  always  reminded  of  the  words 
of  General  Marshall  that  "the  Army  Is  the 
Instrument  of  democracy." 

We  must  have  the  best  Intelligence  serv- 
ice In  the  world:  the  most  alert  diplomatic 
corps  to  keep  our  Government  and  our  people 
Informed  as  to  what  other  nations  are  doing. 
If  we  do  this  we  will  have  the  men  ready,  we 
will  have  guns  and  ships  and  planes.  In  time 
to  meet  any  raid  or  any  Invasion. 

And  we  must  keep  strong  outposts.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  we  should  ever  forsake  the 
graves  of  our  heroic  dead  on  Iwo  Jtma,  on 
Saipan,  on  Okinawa,  or  any  of  the  other 
Islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
Caribbean  in  order  to  satisfy  some  other 
nation's  Ideas  of  trusteeship,  mandate,  or 
face.  We  must  keep  our  naval  and  air 
bases,  and  keep  them  fortified  and  supplied, 
regardless  of  the  protest  of  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  on  earth.  We  are  not  an 
imperialistic  people,  but  we  must  be  realistic 
about  war  from  new  on. 

We  should  encourage  the  Army  to  organiZ3 
ROTC  units  In  every  high  school  and  college 
where   they  can  be  set  up   on  a   voluntary 
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The  time:  Late  afternoon.  April  12,  1945. 
On  a  table  there  may  be  found  documents, 
papers,  etc.,  and  long  cigarette  holder. 

Arthur  Prettyman,  the  valet,  is  fotind  at 
the  table  packing  papers  and  trinkets  In  a 
bag.  He  picks  up  the  cigarette  bolder  and 
then  replaces  it  on  the  table  with  a  great 
deal  of  reverence.  As  he  glances  over  the 
papers  he  picks  up  the  Unfinished  Message 
and  peruses  it. 

Enter  Miss  Delano.  She  approaches  empty 
chair.  A  Navy  cape  hangs  over  the  back  of 
the  chair.     She  holds  It  tenderly. 

Miss  Delano.  What  have  you  there,  Pretty- 
man? 

Pretttman.  I  was  glancing  at  ths  speech. 
Miss  Delano.     The  President  was  working  on 

this  message  when  he 

Miss  Delano  (lnterruptlng>.  May  I  read  it? 
Pretttman.  By  all  means,  Mlfs  Delano. 
(Miss  Delano  picks  up  the  script  and  starts 
reading.) 

I  speak  to  you  on  every  beachhead.  In 
every  fox  hole,  atop  the  mountains  and  In 
the  valleys.  In  every  hamlet,  every  city,  along 
Main  Street,  and  In  the  alleys. 

To  you  crusading  fiphters  In  the  skies,  on 
the  land  and  under  the  seas,  1  Implore  you 
to  carry  on  with  renewed  fervor  and  vigor. 
To  you  leaders  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
on  the  home  front,  let  not  the  thought  of 
victory  within  your  grasp  cause  you  to  re- 
lent in  driving  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
all  those  opponents  of  decent  living  who 
have  sought  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life.  To  you  little 
people,  the  common  man,  the  world  over, 
crying  out  to  Heaven  for  vengeance,  whose 
souls,  bodies  and  homes  have  been  left 
bleeding  in  the  pathways  of  a  torn  civiliza- 
tion; may  there  be  another  world,  a  hap- 
pier world,  rising  from  the  ashes  of  bigotry 
and  slavery  and  Intolerance. 

To  the  families,  and  the  mothers  and  fath- 
ers of  those  heroes  whose  eternal  remains 
rest  on  foreign  shores;  their  spirit  and  yours 
will  never  die.  for  that  Is  militant  America 
carrying  on  and  on — that  is  the  undying 
fervor  of  the  English.  Russian,  French,  Chi- 
nese and  our  other  Allied  brothers  who  have 
paid  so  big  a  price  for  Just  a  little  freedom; 
for  Just  a  little  bit  of  ground  on  which  to 
maintain  a  home  and  raise  a  family,  de- 
cently and  peacefully. 

To  you  gathered  In  that  grand  city  of 
San  Francisco — the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations — may  your  efforts  be  blessed 
by  the  Almighty,  In  bringing  about  a  last- 
ing peace,  happiness  on  earth  and  a  fair 
share  of  th^  good  things  of  life  to  all. 

None  of  you  should  have  any  fear  as  to 
the  eventual  outcome — for  the  only  thing 
we  have  to  fear,  is  fear  Itself. 

PRrrTTMAK.  Oh.  Dear  Lord!  I'd  like  to  have 
gone  with  him  to  the  Golden  Gate. 


Flag  Day,  1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  13,  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Flag  Day  of  1945  there  are  legions  of 
New  Hampshire's  sons  who  recall  the 
many  experiences  when  the  American 
flag  gave  them  inspiration  to  carry  on 
through  days  of  fatigue,  of  combat,  of 
long  marches,  and  night-s  of  vigil. 
Among  these  sons  is  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  M. 
Edwards,  whose  allegiance  to  the  flag 
was  expressed  in  an  admirable  address 
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on  the  pages  of  this  Record  in  1937.  The 
passing  of  years  only  adds  to  the  loyalty 
which  he  has  to  the  flag  of  his  country 
and  which  he  has  expressed  in  the  verses 
which  follow: 

O    FLAG  OF  STRENGTH    AND  BEAUTT 

O  flag  of  Strength  and  beauty, 

O  flag  of  freedom's  light, 
Through  thee  we  learn  our  duty, 

To  show  that  right  makes  might. 
With  thee  our  own  dear  country 

Will  strive  her  work  to  do; 
O  pure  and  sovrelgn  banner. 

Our  dear  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Today  on  war -sick  nations 

Thy  light  of  freedom  falls; 
To  help  all  righteous  nations 

Thy  trump  of  freedom  calls; 
Thy  starry  splendor  glowing 

Win  pierce  all  dark  clouds  through; 
Rich  life  the  world  is  owing 

To  our  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

Thy  stars  were  sent  from  heaven, 

Thy  rainbow  from  the  sky; 
That  right  in  thunder-riven 

Might  cause  all  wrong  to  fly; 
With  all  the  world  more  glorious 

In  freedom's  conscious  right; 
Our  dear  homeland  victorious 

In  oxxr  thrice  blessed  light. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade 

Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14.  1945 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Is  on  record  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  as  speaking  for 
the  business  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  3240, 
to  further  reduce  our  tariff  duties.  The 
chamber  does  not  speak  for  all  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
question.  Many  instances  have  come  to 
my  attention  of  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  condemning  the  action 
of  the  chamber  in  supporting  this  meas- 
ure. As  an  example  of  the  opposition 
to  the  chamber's  position,  I  desire  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remark.s,  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Herman  F.  Voss.  president  of  the 
Victor  Silk  Hosiery  Co.,  of  New  Britain, 
Pa.,  which  I  hope  will  be  carefully  read 
by  every  Member  of  the  Congress  and  by 
those  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  who  purport  to  speak  for 
American  business  interests  in  support 
of  H.  R.  3240,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate: 

ViCTOH  Silk  Hosiebt  Co.. 
New  Britain,  Pa.,  May  21,  1945. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Simpson, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morn- 
ing that  the  New  Dealers  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  majority  vote  on  bill  H.  R.  2662. 
which  extends  for  3  years  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  which  expires  June 
12,  1945,  and  that  the  same  will  be  referred 
to  the  House  for  debate  and  vote. 

I.  and  all  other  members  of  our  firm,  to- 
gether with  most  of  our  employees,  are  anx- 


ious that  this  law  should  be  defeated,  for  we 
are  concerned  that  on  account  of  such  laws 
the  conditions  In  the  United  States  will  be- 
come such  that  many  of  our  people  will  be 
out  of  work  and  those  that  still  have  work 
will  have  to  work  for  a  great  deal  less  than 
they  are  earning  under  normal  conditions. 

We  also  notice  that  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  endorsed  this  pro- 
gram and  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement 
here  that  our  firm  is  associated  with  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  but  we  certainly  do 
condemn  this  action  on  their  part  from  the 
bottom  of  our  souls,  and  we  therefore  do  not 
wish  to  continue  our  membership  In  the 
future.  In  fact,  we  have  felt  that  way  ever 
since  Mr,  Johnston,  the  president,  returned 
from  his  excursion  to  Russia,  where  It  seems 
he  was  favorably  Impressed  with  conditions 
that  make  him  feel  we  should  help  them 
along  and  become  Communists  ourselves. 
However,  we  are  absolutely  against  this,  as 
well  as  any  further  help  to  other  nations,  to 
make  them  competitors  of  our  own. 

I  have  cited  several  instances  in  my  former 
communications  In  which  It  was  shown  that 
It  Is  impossible  to  have  various  articles  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  other  countries  having  a 
decidedly  lower  standard  of  living,  and  if  we 
lower  the  tariff  to  such  an  extent  that  large 
numbers  of  products  and  materials  can  be 
brought  Into  this  country  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  low  wages  were  paid,  no  one 
will  pay  the  prices  here. 

We  fully  understand  that  a  certain  class  is 
favorable  to  this,  which  I  would  rather  not 
call  American,  or  a  party  with  a  soul,  or  with 
a  country,  but  whose  only  Ideal  is  money. 

We  believe  thoroughly  that  we  should  ab- 
solutely protect  the  Interest  of  America  by 
having  as  many  as  possible  of  ovu'  people 
employed  at  reasonable  wages. 

I,  therefore,  ask  that  you  yovirself  do  your 
utmost  to  obtain  this  condition,  and  I  be- 
lieve If  properly  laid  before  the  Members  of 
the  House  we  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority opposing  this  bill. 

Again  assuring  you  of  our  loyalty  in  sup- 
port of  your  work,  we  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Herman  P.  Voss, 

Presiden  t. 


Federal  Aid  to  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  on  June  13. 1945: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  on  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  I  have  always  felt  strongly,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  utmost  importance 
to  our  whole  national  future,  the  subject  of 
Federal  Aid  to  Education. 

A  democracy  is  a  government  not  only  fcr 
the  people,  but  one.  of  necessity,  of  and  by 
those  same  people.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  if  we  are  to  govern  ourselves  In  a  manner 
which  will  insure  our  welfare  and  continu- 
ing freedom,  we  must  permit  no  one  to  ccme 
to  maturity  unprepared  for  the  duties  of 
democratic  citizenship.  We  must  know  our 
past,  our  mistakes  and  successes,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  projjer  perspective  In  regard  to  our 
present  position.    We  must  be  fully  aware  of 


the  nature  of  our  goal — a  fuller  and  more 
Inclusive  democracy — so  as  to  know.  In  rela- 
tion to  It,  where  we  mxist  constantly  correct 
and  Improve  otirselves.  Most  Important,  we 
must  know  those  tools,  those  democratic 
rights  and  processes,  whereby  we  can  try  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

A  people  who  know  nothing  of  themselves, 
cannot  govern  themselves.  The  most  im- 
portant knowledge  that  the  citizens  of  a 
democracy  can  have  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  democracy  means,  in  concrete  every -day 
terms.  We  must  have  a  Monday,  not  Just  a 
Sunday  democracy,  as  we  must  have  a  Mon- 
day, not  Just  a  Sunday  religion.  If,  for  In- 
stance, we  truly  believe  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  then  there  can  be  no  reason 
fo"  discrimination.  If  we  recognize  environ- 
ment as  the  prime  factor  in  shaping  social 
attitudes  and  reactions,  and  If  we  recognize 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  a  real  and  prac- 
tical sense,  tis  desirable  and  necessary,  then 
and  then  only  can  we  seek  to  create  an  en- 
vironment In  which  all  men  can  learn  to  be 
brothers. 

I  honestly  believe  that  all  our  social  and 
economic  ills  can  be  laid,  ultimately,  at  the 
door  of  Ignorance.  I  honestly  believe  that  if 
we  know  our  goals  and  know  the  methods 
whereby  we  can  reach  them,  we  can  actually 
achieve  a  fuller  democracy,  the  brotherhood 
of  man  in  a  real  and  practical  sense.  In  this 
Nation  and  eventually  in  the  world.  This  is 
not  a  Utopian  dream.    This  Is  realism. 

I  think  it  Is  a  firmly  establishe_d  fact  in 
our  minds  that  education  is  the  basis  of  a 
free  society.  In  view  of  this.  It  Is  alarming 
to  know  that  according  to  a  recent  estimate 
(quoted  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States)  more  than  650,000 
men  have  been  rejected  for  military  service  In 
this  country  because  of  educational  deflcien- 
cies  only.  Nearly  5,000,000  have  been  rejected 
for  educational,  physical,  and  mental  rea- 
sons, many  of  which  could  have  been  avoided 
through  a  strengthened  public-school  sys- 
tem. According  to  1940  census  facts,  more 
than  2,000,000  children,  age  6  to  15.  were  not 
in  school  at  that  time,  and  10,000.000  adults 
were  unable  to  read  and  write.  This  is,  to 
most  of  us,  as  frightening  as  It  is  amazing. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  these  facts. 
All  of  them  have  to  do,  basically,  with  money. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teaching  profession 
Is  notoriously  underpaid.  We  have  never  had 
as  many  teachers  as  were  needed.  And  in 
recent  years  the  number  of  teachers  in  this 
country  has  dropped  alarmingly,  coupled 
with  a  steady  Increase  in  our  population. 
Since  Pearl  Harbor,  more  than  280.000  teach- 
ers have  left  the  profession. 

In  October  1944  there  were  an  estimated 
10,000  classrooms  without  teachers,  which 
meant  that  250,000  children  were  without 
teachers  at  that  time.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  we  must  realize  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  about  30  percent  above  prewar 
levels,  while  teachers'  salaries  have,  gener- 
ally, risen  less  than  15  percent.  This  is  a 
condition  certainly  not  designed  to  attract 
capable  people  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Secondly,  the  amount  of  money  Ep:int, 
and  available  for  spending,  toward  education, 
varies  among  the  States  so  that  the  cost  of 
operating  classrooms  in  1939-40  ranged  from 
less  than  $1C0  per  year  in  some  localities,  to 
more  than  $6,000  per  3-ear  in  others.  While 
the  median  classroom  unit  cost  $1,600  per 
year, 'over  6,380,000  children  were  in  class- 
rooms each  costing  less  than  $1,200  per  year, 
and  1,720,000  In  classrooms  costing  less  than 
$600  per  year.  Thirty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  of  our  children  at- 
tended classrooms  on  which  were  spent  less 
than  $100  per  year.  The  Inadequate  educa- 
tion received  by  these  children  is  not  thetr 
fault,  certainly.  Yet  they  and  we  will  suffer 
for  It  in  a  few  short  years,  when  the  reins 
of  government  are  in  their  hands. 

Such  poor  educational  facilities  are  not  the 
fault,  either,  of  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  these  States  to  provide  funds  for 
education.     The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
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they  Just  haven't  enough  money.  For.  un- 
fortunately, according  to  figures  published 
by  the  National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States,  the  States  that  have  the  most 
children  to  be  educated,  In  relation  to  the 
adult  population,  have.  In  most  cases,  the 
least  money  to  spend.  The  States  that  have 
the  fewest  chlWren  have  the  most  money  to 
spend.  Yet  the  States  with  the  most  chil- 
dren and  the  least  money  are  spending  the 
highest  percenUge  of  all  State  revenues  for 
schools. 

Obviously,  then.  It  Is  only  through  Federal 
aid  that  educational  opportunity  can  be 
equalized  throughout  the  country,  and  made 
even  barelv  adequate  In  some  of  our  States. 
The  bill.  H  R.  1296.  now  before  your  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  proposes,  as  you  know, 
to  Increase  Federal  aid  to  education  by  1300- 
OCOOOO  anniiaUy.  This  Is  not  an  expendi- 
ture: rather.  It  Is  an  Investment,  an  Invest- 
ment that  win  pay  enormous  dividends  to 
every  person  In  this  Nation  •  •  •  for  It 
Is  an  investment  In  democracy. 

More  than  that.  I  think  It  la  not  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  without  such  an  Inveetment 
our  whole  national  future  Is  In  danger 

There  was  a  time  In  our  distant  past  when 
education  was  the  possession  of  only  a  very 
few.  It  was  those  educated  few  In  whose 
hands  lay  the  Government  of  our  Nation. 
Today  we  have  extended  suffrage,  but  the 
caliber  and  amount  of  our  education  has 
not  kept  pace  with  It.  Certainly  It  Is  only 
»  •MMlble  safeguard  to  our  own  national  fu- 
ture to  make  certain  that  those  who  vote, 
those  who  shape  our  national  policies,  know 
oioagh  to  do  it  intelligently.  It  Is  not  only 
became  of  their  lack  of  maturity  that  we  do 
not  permit  children  to  vote.  It  Is  primarily 
because  we  think  they  have  not  yet  learned 
enough.  Yet.  In  effect,  we  give  the  right  of 
suffrage  to  many  adults  whose  education  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  fourth  or  eighth-grade 
child  and  to  some  who  have  had  no  educa- 
tion at  aU.  This  Is  not  the  eternal  vigilance 
that  will  preserve  our  democracy  and  our 
freedom. 

The  primary  argument  that  the  opponents 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  have  advanced 
la  that  Federal  control  wlU  follow  Federal  aid. 

Such  arguments  crumble  like  straw  men  In 
the  face  of  the  facts  of  the  case;  we  have  al- 
ways had  Federal  aid  to  education.  The  prin- 
ciple ItaeU  Is  older  than  the  Constitution. 
It  began.  In  this  country.  In  the  Ordinances 
of  1785  and  1787.  was  reaffirmed  by  Congress 
Vn  our  Constitution.  It  has  taken  many 
forms:  that  of  land  grants,  of  outright  money 
grants,  and  of  money  grants  that  annually 
recur.  It  has  been  extended  for  many  pur- 
poses: for  support  of  land-grant  colleges,  for 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  for  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabUlUtlon.  as  well 
as  emergency  war-training  programs.  Every 
State  In  the  Union  has  at  one  time  or  another 
received  such  funds. 

The  legislation  which  Is  now  before  you. 
and  which  I  so  urgently  recommend  that  ycu 
support,  does  not  establish  a  new  principle. 
Rather,  it  recognizes  the  worth  of  an  old  one. 
and  asks  that  In  view  of  many  new  develop- 
ments and  facts,  the  amovmt  of  aid  for  edu- 
cational ptirposes  extended  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  States  and  localities  be  In- 
creased. This  legislation  specifically  and 
forcefully  reserves  the  control  of  education 
to  the  States  and  localities. 

Education  is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
This  Is  one  indivisible  Nation,  one  toward 
fHxiM  welfare  each  of  us  bears  a  responsi- 
bility. These  facts  cannot  be  disputed:  that 
we  haven  t  enough  teachers;  that  many  of 
cur  schools  do  not  have  proper  and  sufficient 
equipment  with  which  to  properly  educate 
those  who  will  direct  the  course  of  the  Na- 
tion In  the  next  generation.  To  correct  these 
weaknesses  in  our  denuKracy  is  only  common 
•HkM.  It  is  an  investment  in  security,  de- 
fBQM.  and  prosperity.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  ycu  and  your  com- 
mittee give  this  measure.  H.  R.  1296.  your 
approval. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  other  members  of 
these  Small  Business  Conamlttees  have  never 
permitted  politics  to  Interfere  in  or  influ- 
ence their  opinion  when  they  felt  that  relief 
was  necessary  for  the  Independents  in  the 
rubber  tire  Industry.  This  Is  most  com- 
mendable and  should  be  significant  to  all 
interests  that  oppose  this  legislation— it 
proves  conclusively  that  this  legislation  is 
sound  and  that  It  warrants  the  support,  and 
must  receive  the  support,  of  the  entire  Con- 
gress. 

The  Independents  would  very  much  have 
preferred  to  solve  their  problems  without 
resorting  to  a  request  for  legislation  which 
would  prevent  the  practices  within  our  In- 
dustry that  have  created  those  problems.  It 
would  have  been  much  simpler  to  come  to 
some  cooperative,  fair,  and  equitable  agree- 
ment throughout  the  entire  Industry  than 
to  have  to  resort  to  asking  Congress  for  leg- 
islative relief.  As  far  back  as  1920.  at  the 
first  national  convention  of  the  dealers — 
25  years  ago — the  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  withdraw  from  the  retail  field.  Bear  in 
mind  that  at  that  tlms  the  Indeoendent 
dealers  were  handling  98  percent  of  Replace- 
ment sales. 

Did  the  entry  into  the  retail  field  by  the 
manufacturers  cease  or  decrease?  On  the 
contrary,  the  manufacturers  increased  their 
ownership  of  reUU  outlets  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Not  only  did  they  take  away  the 
business  of  their  own  independent  dealer 
outlets  through  this  medium,  but  they  also 
took  it  away  through  special  deals  with  oil 
companies,  mass-distributor  contracts,  special 
deals  with  automobile  manufacturers,  mile- 
age and  rental  contracts  with  taxlcab  and 
bus  companies,  and  dh-ect  selling  to  local 
and  national  truck  fleets. 

The  strange  part  of  It  all  Is  that  during 
these  25  years  the  net  profits  of  the.se  manu- 
facturers did  not  Increase  as  a  result  of  these 
grabbing  tactics.  In  fact,  their  profits  went 
down,  the  Investors  suffered,  hundreds  of  tire 
manufacturers  fell  by  the  wayside,  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  indep>endent 
tire  dealers  throughout  the  Nation  were  de- 
stroyed. The  entire  financial  structure  of 
the  rubber-tire  industry  suffered  tre- 
mendously, affecting  especially  the  Inde- 
pendent interests  of  that  industry.  I  would 
safely  say  that  right  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  the  Independent 
interests  to  finance  their  operations. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  reached 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  analyze  all  of 
these  actions  is  that  the  only  aim  was  that 
of  monopoly.  It  could  be  nothing  but  an 
attempt  by  the  Big  Potir  to  create  a 
monopoly — If  not  that,  what  line  of  reason- 
ing could  have  prompted  the  course  of  action 
which  they  undertook?  The  public  was  not 
crying  for  lower  prices — the  public  was  not 
insisting  upon  better  quality  in  tires. 

Realizing  the  dangerous  situation  they 
were  facing,  the  dealers  themselves  In  1836 
called  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  assist  them  in  holding  an  Industry  con- 
ference to  adopt  fair  trade  practice  rules. 
An  Invitation  was  extended  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  all  members  of  the 
Industry  to  attend  such  a  conference.  The 
conference  was  held  in  Chicago  in  June  of 
1936.  Commissioner  Freer,  of  the  Federal 
Tiade  Commission,  was  surprised  at  the  lack 
of  attendance  by  the  manufacturers  and 
said  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  com- 
plete lack  of  interest  by  the  manufactiu-ers. 
Dealers  from  all  over  the  United  States  were 
present  and  this  tremendous  dealer  attend- 
ance was  Indicative  of  their  interest  In 
establishing  fair  trade  practice  rules  which 
would  benefit  everyone  In  the  rubber -tire 
industry.  Apparently  it  was  the  attitude  of 
the  manufacturers  that  if  things  did  not  go 
their  way,  they  would  go  no  way  at  all. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Rcblnson-Patman 
Act  became  law.  All  independents  were 
hopeful  that  this  would  be  the  means  for  re- 
lief against  the  unfair  practices  that  were 
prevailing  and  which  had  prevailed  for  a  con- 
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slderabie  time.  They  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
illusioned, however,  for  the  manufacturers 
soon  found  ways  to  circumvent  the  law,  and 
we  would  not  be  mistaken  In  charging  the 
big  Interests  In  our  own  Industry  with  setting 
such  circumventing  examples  for  others  to 
follow.  The  cease  and  desist  orders  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  after  that  act  be- 
came law  will  confirm  this  statement. 

We  all  remember  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission case  against  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.  prior  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
Years  of  study  and  research  by  the  Commis- 
sion resulted  In  the  discovery  that  Goodyear 
had  favored  one  of  Its  accounts  with  prefer- 
entlals  of  about  $41,000,000.  This  case,  of 
national  Importance,  was  lost  by  the  Com- 
mission In  the  Federal  courts  by  a  two-to- 
one  decision.  From  that  moment  the  pic- 
ture for  the  Independents  in  the  rubber-tire 
Industry  rapidly  became  darker  and  will  con- 
tinue to  become  darker  unless  a  congres- 
sional committee  steps  In  and  reviews  the 
entire  situation. 

In  1929  and  1930  the  independent  dealers 
tried  to  meet  mass  distributor  competition 
that  became  Increasingly  serious  as  a  result 
of  contracts  entered  into  between  the  major 
tire  manufacturers  and  these  mass  distrib- 
utors. Another  large  manufacturer  took  the 
dealers'  contracts,  but  sooner  or  later  man- 
aged to  effect  breaches  of  this  contract. 

In  1937  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  of 
Texas,  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress.  H.  R.  4722  (the  same  bill  Is  now  In 
the  79th  Cong,  as  H.  R.  135) ,  to  take  all  man- 
ufacturers out  of  the  retail  field  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  This  bill  would  have  In- 
creased the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  enable  the  Commission  to  take 
the  manufacturers  out  of  the  retail  field 
only  after  the  Commission  had  found  facts 
.  to  warrant  such  action.  The  majors  In  the 
tire  lndusti7  did  everything  within  their 
power  to  defeat  this  bill. 

In  1938.  both  In  the  House  and  Senate, 
resolutions  were  Introduced  to  Investigate 
the  rubber-tire  Industry.  Why?  Only  be- 
cause of  the  unfair  practices  that  were  so 
evident  within  that  industry.  This  led  to  the 
Introduction  in  June  of  1942  of  the  tire  bill. 
It  was  introduced  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  all 
members  of  the  Small  Business  Committees 
of  both  bodies. 

During  hearings  which  have  been  held  in 
the  Senate  on  this  bUl  during  the  past  3 
years,  every  possible  objection  that  could  be 
raised  against  It  has  been  heard.  Opposition 
has  come,  for  example,  from  governmental 
agencies,  the  National  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, chambers  of  commerce,  oil  companies, 
labor  organizations,  so-called  small  business 
organizations,  and  trucking  associations.  In 
fact,  one  Member  of  Congress  remarked  that 
never  had  he  seen  such  well-organized  oppo- 
sition. Another  Member  threatened  to  call 
for  an  Investigation  of  the  opposition  because 
it  was  so  obviously  built  upon  deception,  mis- 
leading statements,  and  deliberate  false 
statements,  all  with  the  thought  of  con- 
fusing the  Issue. 

That  "tire  bill"  is  still  in  Congress,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  all  that  organized  propa- 
ganda and  resistance.  That  "tire  bill"  Is  not 
dead  by  any  manner  or  means — In  fact.  It  la 
farther  from  being  dead  now  than  it  has 
ever  been.  It  can  be  said  in  all  seriousness 
that  it  Is  one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  busi- 
ness legislation  that  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress since  the  Civil  War.  Etoes  anyone  for  a 
moment  think  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  sponsored  It  would  have  given  It  a 
second  thought  or  have  shown  their  interest 
by  reintroducing  It  for  the  third  consecutive 
time  if  this  were  not  sound  and  legal  legis- 
lation? 

Surely  what  this  bill  would  do  by  law  Is 
only  what  the  meat  packers'  consent  decree 
does  and  this  consent  decree  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court  time  and  time 
a3aln.    The  meat  packers  are  not  permitted 


to  operate  retail  stores.  How  about  ttaa 
Court's  decision  in  the  Pullman  case?  The 
Pullman  Co.  had  to  divorce  its  manufactur- 
ing operation  from  the  servicing  or  renting. 
It  Is  also  reported  that  the  movie  industry 
is  facing  the  same  court  action.  How  about 
the  recent  action  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice instituted  to  strip  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Co.  of  Its  108  warehouses  and  retail 
stores?  Bear  In  mind  that  this  action  was 
Instituted  only  a  few  days  back. 

It  is  quite  significant  In  view  of  the  con- 
tention we  hear  every  so  often  by  so-called 
legal  authorities  that  the  tire  bill  Is  un- 
constitutional. That  Is  Just  more  smoke 
thrown  out  in  an  attempt  to  block  or  slow 
up  action.  You  need  have  no  fear  about  the 
legality  or  constitutionality  of  that  bill.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  when  that  bill  be- 
comes law.  If  it  is  ever  brought  up  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  that  Court  will  uphold 
that  law.  It  is  also  my  firm  conviction  that 
once  that  bill  becomes  the  law  of  the  land, 
no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  by  the  rubber 
industry  to  question  its  legality  or  consti- 
tutionality. 

What  this  Nation  needs  today  more  than 
ever  is  a  greater  number  of  Independents  In 
all  lines  of  Industry,  be  it  manufacturing, 
Jobbers  or  retailers.  An  Increase  In  Inde- 
pendents will  result  in  the  creation  of  better 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Not  one  of  the  opposition  has  dared  to 
say  that  the  independents  in  our  Industry 
are  Inefficient.  If  such  a  statement  had  been 
made.  It  would  definitely  have  been  answered 
by  the  actions  and  experience  and  the  part 
played  by  the  Independents  In  the  rubber- 
tire  Indtistry  In  keeping  the  Nation's  fleet 
of  passenger  cars,  trucks,  and  busses  operat- 
ing during  this  war.  Just  stop  a  moment  to 
think  what  would  have  happened  if  the  in- 
dependents had  thrown  in  the  towel  and 
called  it  quits  back  in  the  thirties  when  the 
going  got  rough.  Is  there  any  doubt  but 
that  the  civilian  transportation  system  would 
have  collapsed?  There  Isn't  any  doubt  as 
to  that  In  my  mind. 

And  while  we  are  on  that  subject,  let 
me  remind  you  that  it  was  the  independent 
interests  In  our  industry  that  proposed  the 
tire-conservation  and  Nation-wide  tire-serv- 
ice program  that  was  later  recommended  by 
the  Baruch  committee  and  then  adopted  by 
the  war  agencies  of  our  Government.  This 
came  from  the  thinking  of  the  efficient  in- 
dependent factors  of  the  tire  Industry  and 
from  no  one  else.  The  public  gained  by 
those  recommendations.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  proposed  the  tire  bill  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress. 

I  need  not  take  the  time  to  tell  any  of 
you  here  tonight  who  William  Jeffers  Is.  He 
had  to  be  an  efficient  administrator  to  be 
the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  he  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
ministrators we  have  known  In  his  capacity 
as  Rubber  Administrator  during  this  war. 
Appearing  before  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  In  that  capacity  back  in  March 
of  1943,  he  recommended  that  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress  approve  the  tire  bill.  Here 
was  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  bxisinessmen 
advocating  Its  approval  In  full.  He  could 
plainly  see  that  if  conditions  continued  as 
they  have  been,  the  Independents  of  the  Na- 
tion could  well  be  destroyed  and  he  could  all 
too  plainly  see  what  would  happen  If  an- 
other crisis  came  along  and  there  were  no 
Independents  to  play  the  part  they  did  during 
this  war.  His  endorsement  alone  should  be 
enough  to  make  everyone  In  the  business 
world  stop  and  think  seriously  of  its  impli- 
cations. 

It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  if  the  con- 
trolling Interests  In  the  rubber  tire  Industry 
had  Instituted  and  followed  a  plan  of  live  and 
let  live,  there  would  never  have  been  the  need 
for  such  legislation.  Repeatedly,  year  after 
year,  the  tire  dealers  have  requested  the  ma- 
jor manufacttirers  to  sit  down  and  talk 
things  over  as  to  practices  within  the  law. 


but  these  meetings  have  never  amounted  to 
anything  and  after  each  one  of  these  meet- 
ings, conditions  have  continued  to  become 
worse  and  worse. 

Such  fiagrant  violations  of  all  ethics  have 
continued  into  such  a  time  as  this  present 
war.  I  am  referring  In  particular  at  the 
moment  to  the  case  of  a  major  tire  manu- 
facturing firm  that  took  it  upon  Itself  to  do 
some  fancy  Interpreting  of  regulations — an 
interpretation,  incidentally,  which  resulted 
In  some  very  fancy  business  for  itself.  You 
are  all  familiar  with  that  one.  too.  They 
knew  what  they  were  doing  when  they  so 
conveniently  twisted  the  Interpretation  to 
suit  their  needs — but  tliey  had  gotten  away 
with  Eo  much  in  prior  years  that  they 
thought  nothing  of  a  little  experimenting 
even  during  wartime. 

I  hope  that  you  businessmen  present  here 
tonight  win  go  out  of  your  way  to  explain 
to  your  fellow  merchants  what  this  tire  bill 
will  do  for  the  Nation's  future  prosperity.  On 
all  sides  we  hear  "full  employment":  the  en- 
actment Into  law  of  this  bill  will  certainly 
contribute  Its  share  toward  a  fulfillment  of 
the  Nations  hope  for  full  employment.  It 
will  be  the  means  of  creating  more  of  a  home 
community,  will  insure  a  condition  where 
the  local  merchant  is  really  and  truly  a  part 
of  the  community  and  not  merely  part  of  an 
organization  with  a  local  manager  whose  Job 
it  Is  to  attend  civic  meetings  to  help  the  Illu- 
sion of  that  organization  being  a  part  of  the 
community.  The  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
economy  in  which  the  independent  plays  » 
major  part  will  be  the  means  of  giving  more 
employment  to  our  returning  GI's.  and  also 
give  them  a  square  break  In  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  business.  Let  us  not  be- 
come a  Nation  of  clerks  for  manufacturers' 
retail  outlets. 

During  a  discussion  of  this  problem  about 
a  year  ago.  Senator  Mead  remarked  that  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  management 
of  these  company-owned  stores  did  not  set 
up  in  business  for  themselves  If  it  were  a 
profitable  operation,  as  It  surely  must  be  or 
the  manufacturer  would  not  be  In  It.  He  re- 
marked that  It  was  the  natural  ambition  of 
every  American  to  own  his  own  business  In- 
stead of  working  for  someone  else.  Well, 
there  are  answers  to  that  In  the  rubber-tire 
Industry  as  many  who  have  their  own  inde- 
pendent business  have  found  out.  It's  a  sad 
commentary  when  we  must  ask  for  legisla- 
tion to  curb  the  practices  which  destroy  the 
opportunity  of  the  American  citizen  to  go 
Into  business  for  himself  but  such  Is  the  case 
and  ihat  Is  why  we  plead  for  the  enactment 
of  the  tire  bill  Into  law.  ^e  are  trying, 
through  that  bill,  to  aid  those  Independents 
who  are  at  present  In  business  and  to  open 
the  door  for  ethers  to  enter  as  Independents. 
Our  Nation's  economy  and  our  Nation's  great- 
ness were  founded  on  that  principle  and  only 
on  that  principle  will  it  continue  to  be  great. 

The  Congress  will  vote  that  bill  Into  law 
but  it  will  vote  it  into  law  that  much  quicker 
if  all  of  you  will  do  your  share.  Preach  It — 
It  is  something  that  will  help  everyone  and 
it  Is  our  salvation.  We  are  not  asking  the 
Government  for  lower  taxes — we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  loans.  All  we  are  asking  is  to  be  per- 
mitted to  get  an  even  break  in  our  Indus- 
try. We  do  not  need  subsidy — we  can  take 
care  of  ourselves  on  the  basis  of  an  even 
break  but  heaven  knows  that  any  talk  of 
an  even  break  under  existing  practices  in 
our  Industry  would  have  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  hearty  horselaugh. 

Remember  that  the  motor  transportation 
system  of  this  Nation  depends  on  the  inde- 
pendent tire  sales  and  serving  system.  That 
is  why  Congress  will  vote  for  that  bill. 

During  the  past  week  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  attend  hearings  In  Washington  held 
by  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
Presenting  testimony  at  sessions  I  attended 
were  Henry  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
John  Snyder.  Federal  Loan   Administrator; 
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»nd  M»iTtn*r  Bccles.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Pederal  Reserve  System. 

I  was  particularly  impreaaed  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  last  two  gentlemen  and  the 
opinions  they  held  as  to  the  Importance  of 
mamtaining  a  healthy  Bmall-buslness  econo- 
my in  our  Nation  Their  testimony  was  hu- 
man, clear,  and  understandable  Shall  we 
call  this  a  change  of  heart  or  a  change  In  the 
thinking  of  our  Government  officials?  In 
my  opinion,  this  change  In  thinking  and  the 
imderstandmg  of  small-business  problems 
can  be  traced  to  the  doorstep  of  the  Small 
Business  Committees  In  our  Congress.  The 
result  of  their  work  over  the  past  4  years  Is 
becoming  apparent  as  we  see  the  problems 
of  small  business  being  given  full  recogni- 
tion by  the  heada  of  our  various  Government 
agencies. 

This  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  small  busi- 
ness. Now.  I  wonder  what  small  business  Is 
going  to  do  for  Itself  to  back  up  and  follow 
through  with  the  work  that  these  congres- 
■lonal  Small  Business  Committees  have  been 
doing  aoid  are  doing? 
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means  only  that  /  mericans— Negroes, 
CathoUcs.  Jews.  th(se  of  Japanese  or 
German  ancestry— s  lall  be  able  to  find 
work  commensurate  with  their  ability, 
and  their  ability  alone;  that  they  shall 
not  be  denied  work  b<  cause  of  the  color  of 
their  skin,  their  ancestry,  their  religious 
beliefs,  or  those  of  tteir  great-grandpar- 
ents. It  only  mean  I  that  all  of  us.  re- 
gardless of  our  color,  our  religioixs  beliefs 
and  our  religious  or  national  ancestry, 
shall  have  the  right  to  live. 

Another  measure  now  before  us.  with 
this  same  purpose,  tlie  right  to  work,  the 
right  to  live,  is  the  lull  employment  bill, 
S.  380,  and  its  compj  inion  measure.  H.  R. 
2202.  These  measuies  seek  to  "establish 
a  national  policy  a^d  program  for  as- 


The  Rif  ht  To  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ELUS  E.  PAHERSON 

or  CAuroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  to  work  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
basic  rights  for  which  man  strives.  For 
the  right  to  work  means  the  right  to  live, 
the  right  to  earn  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical 
attention.  Without  these  basic  bodily 
requirements  you  and  I  cannot  live. 

For  some  years  now  we  have  talked  of 
other  rights— the  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  press,  religion,  assembly,  a  free  bal- 
lot— but  only  recently  have  we  begun  to 
speak  of  our  most  basic  right,  and  to 
strive  to  secure  it.  The  Atlantic  Charter 
called  it  freedom  from  want.  Today  we 
ncjne  it  for  what  it  is,  bluntly,  the  right 
to  work,  the  right  to  live. 

With  recognition  of  this  basic  right 
has  come  legislation  in  this  Congress,  to 
secure  it.  The  measure  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals, 
the  bill  to  extend  our  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  which  have  both  just  passed 
the  House  so  successfully,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  obscure  financial  and  trade 
arrangements  with  other  nations,  with 
no  practical  meaning  to  you  in  the  fac- 
tory, and  you  on  the  farm,  and  you  in 
Industry.  They  are  primarily  and  di- 
rectly concerned  with  increasing  and  as- 
suring prosperity  at  home,  here  in  Amer- 
ica. They  are  meant  to  create  those  con- 
ditions under  which  the  worker  can  find 
Jobs,  the  farmer  a  market,  and  the  busi- 
nessman profits.  They  are  meant  to  help 
secure  and  assure  the  right  to  work — the 
right  to  live.  It  was  for  this  basic  right 
to  live  that  you  and  I  fought  so  hard, 
and  so  successfully,  for  Bretton  Woods 
and  reciprocal  trade,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  fight  must  be 
carried  to  and  concluded  successfully  in 
the  Senate. 

The  battle  for  a  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  is  only  a  battle  for 
the  right  to  work — the  right  to  live.    It 
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me  by  one  or  two  or 
three  measures  alotie.  S.  380  and  H.  R. 
2202,  the  full-employment  bills,  are  not 
the  whole  answer  any  more  than  are 
Bretton  Woods  or  leciprocal  trade.  But 
each  has  a  specific  function  to  perform, 
in  relation  to  the  whole  picture.  Each  is 
indispensable,  in  regard  to  our  ultimate 
goal. 

S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202  seek,  primarily,  to 
call  up  our  national  economy  for  a  med- 
ical check-up  about  once  a  year.  The 
metabolism  of  its  intake  and  output  is 
noted,  anemia  searched  for.  If  presence 
or  symptoms  of  ecc  nomic  ills  of  any  sort 
are  discovered,  the  Federal  Government 
warns  the  patient,  and,  after  agreement 
Is  reached  by  our  legislators,  a  course  of 
prevention  and  cure  is  set  forth,  in  which 
all  of  us  must  cooperate.  S.  380  and  H.  R. 
2202  seek  to  discover  and  prevent  disease 
in  our  body  politic]  before  it  gets  a  foot- 
hold impossible  to  f  islodge. 
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become  demands  and  people  become  cus- 
tomers." 

Not  only  must  those  incomes  we  re- 
ceive be  steady,  but  all  of  us  must  be  as- 
sured the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
gam  such  steady  incomes,  through  jobs. 
Toward  this  end,  business,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  local.  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments must  all  cooperate,  play  full 
parts.  We  must  view  the  national  econ- 
omv  as  a  whole,  and  adopt  national  eco- 
nomic policies  which  will  promote  and 
encourage  business  expansion,  mainte- 
nance and  growth  of  markets,  and  con- 
sumer spending.  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202 
seek  to  do  this  by  recognition  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  in  measuring  the 
size  of  the  coimtry's  employment  need, 
and  providing  specific  programs  to  meet 

it. 

In  order  to  give  employment  to  every- 
one, and  reduce  industrial  strife,  there 
must  of  course  be  shorter  hours  in  order 
to  spread  work  and  stabilize  wages  in 
order  to  maintain  purchasing  power. 
In  this  direction  I  Intend  shortly  to  in- 
troduce a  measure,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  call- 
ing for  a  35-hour  week  and  a  65-cent- 
an-hour  minimum  wage. 

Further,  there  must  be  a  program  to 
stabilize  employment  with  public  works. 
If  this  is  to  be  carried  out  planning  must 
be  begun  immediately,  and  funds  appro- 
priated in  siiflBcient  amounts  to  finance 
engineering  works,  for  instance,  so  that 
when  the  need  arises,  work  can  be  gotten 
under  way  before  a  depression  gets  a 
real  foothold.  Together  with  such  a 
program  the  Government  must  plan  to 
subsidize  public  works,  of  cities  and 
counties,  to  facilitate  the  speed  with 
which  such  a  plan  can  be  gotten  under- 
way at  the  first  sign  of  unemployment. 

A  flourishing  foreign  trade  is,  of 
course,  an  absolute  necessity  for  our 
prosperity,  as  is  the  economic  well-being 
and  development  of  all  other  nations. 
Reciprocal  trade  and  Bretton  Woods 
stimulate  these  requirements.  A  large 
merchant  marine  is  also  indispensable 
in  this  regard,  as  a  bridge  of  ships  be- 
tween our  Nation  and  nations  across 
the  sea,  and  as  an  industry  in  itself  capa- 
ble of  supplying  one-half  million  jobs. 
Unemployment  insurance,  too,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  emphasized,  is  another 
measure  necessary  to  prevent  reconver- 
sion from  slipping  into  depression.  To 
this  list  must  be  added.  In  addition,  a 
wide  range  of  social-security  legislation, 
including  sickness  and  disability  com- 
pensation and  old-age  pensions. 

This  whole  problem  might  be  likened 
to  a  wheel.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
right  to  work  is  the  hub;  the  spokes  are 
the  various  measures  necessary  to  in- 
sure it — Bretton  Woods,  reciprocal  trade, 
FEPC,  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202,  and  others 
to  come;  and  the  rim  is  democracy  and 
world  peace.  For  only  in  a  democracy 
surrounded  by  nations  at  peace  can  the 
hub  and  the  spokes — the  right  to  work 
and  the  measures  that  insure  it — func- 
tion effectively,  not  as  regimentation, 
but  as  desired  goals,  freely  sought  and 
planned  for.  We  have  fought  hard,  and 
so  far  successfully,  for  Bretton  Woods 
and  reciprocal  trade.  Let  us  begin  the 
fight  for  S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202,  the  full- 
employment  bills. 
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We  plan  for  everything  else — the 
family  budget,  the  children's  education, 
our  meals  and  our  vacations,  for  na- 
tional defense  and  for  war.  Surely  it  is 
neither  strange  nor  wrong  to  plan  for 
peace,  for  the  right  to  work,  for  the  right 
to  live. 


V'eterans'  Home-Loan  Appraisals 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship ot  the  House  some  facts  with  regard 
to  the  appraisal  of  property  offered  for 
home  loans  under  section  501  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1S44. 

Recently  the  Society  of  Residential 
Appraisers,  of  221  North  LaSalle  Street. 
Chicaeo,  111.,  prepared  an  interpretation 
to  guide  appraisers  doing  such  work. 

For  the  study  of  thb  membership.  I  de- 
sire to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  explana- 
tory note  and  also  the  interpretation,  as 
follows: 

Revsonable  Normal  Valub  fob  Veterans' 
Home-Loan  Appraisals  Under  Section  501 
OF  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944 

(An  Interpretation  prepared  by  the  Society  of 
Residential  Appraisers,  Chicago,  111.) 

EXPLANATORY    NOTE 

The  Veterans'  Administration  uses  Inde- 
pendent appraisers  for  the  valuation  work 
on  home  loans  under  section  501  of  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  Use  of 
private  appraisers  on  a  fee  basis  in  this  pro- 
gram is  evidence  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
organized  appraisal  profession  through  study 
and  cooperative  efforts  In  the  Society  of  Resi- 
dential Appraisers. 

The  fee  system  permits  the  maximum  econ- 
omy and  flexibility  in  handling  occasional 
peak  periods  in  appraisal  requests  as  well  as 
periods  of  low  volume.  This  would  not  be 
possible  If  a  large  staff  of  Government-em- 
ployee appraisers  were  used.  Government 
overhead  expense  on  the  appraisal  phase  of 
veteran-loan  processing  U  thus  kept  at  a 
minimum  with  resultant  savings  to  veter- 
ans and  taxpayers.  Moie  Important,  the 
services  of  the  best  appraisers  In  the  coun- 
try, being  volunteered  for  part-time  assign- 
ments, would  not  be  available  on  any  other 
basis. 

This  program  offers  appraisers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  World  Wai  II  veterans.  The 
performance  of  private  appraisers  must  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory  If  their  services  are 
to  be  retained  and  their  reputations  upheld. 

The  meaning  of  "reasonable  normal  value" 
as  stated  In  the  act  has  not  been  clear.  As 
a  service  to  society  members,  to  assist  In 
the  veterans'  home-loan  program,  and  to 
strengthen  the  Independent  appraisal  pro- 
gram, this  memorandum  Interpreting  "rea- 
sonable normal  value"  has  been  prepared  by 
the  ofllcers  and  governor!!  of  the  Society  of 
Residential  Appraisers  In  addition  to  con- 
sultation among  society  officers  and  gover- 
nors. It  reflects  careful  stidy  of  the  congres- 
clonal  back'zround  of  the  appraisal  provision 
of  the  Servicemen's  Reac  Justment  Act,  dis- 
cussions with  many  recognized  Individual 
appraisal  leaders  and  stuly  and  exchange  of 
opinion  by  society  members  In  local  chapters 
la  all  paru  of  the  countr}'.    Thus,  this  Inter- 


pretation reflects  the  practical  approach  of 
appraisal  leaders  in  their  field  work. 
George  T.  Whelden. 

President. 
NOIIMAN  Strunk. 

Secretary. 

INTERPRETATION  TO  GUIDE  THE  APPRAISER 

The  basic  objective  of  the  veterans'  home- 
loan  guaranty  Is  to  provide  veterans  of  World 
War  II  with  ample  opportunities  to  achieve 
a  sound,  long-term  home-ownership  program 
through  the  aid  of  liberal  financing.  The 
program  adopted  by  Congress,  however.  Is 
clearly  designed  to  protect,  as  well  as  to 
liberalize  financing  for  the  veteran.  Counsel 
Is  provided  by  appraisers,  realtors,  and  lend- 
ing Institutions. 

The  appraiser  has  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  veteran  as  to  the  purchase  price. 
Congress  provided  In  the  law  that  an  other- 
wise eligible  loan  can  be  gviaranteed  only  if 
"ths  purchase  price  paid  •  •  •  by  the 
veteran  for  such  property  •  •  •  (does) 
not  exceed  the  reasonable  normal  value 
thereof  as  determined  by  proper  appraisal." 

In  WTitlng  this  section  Into  the  law.  Con- 
gress apparently  intended  that  the  veteran 
should  be  protected  against  paying  a  price 
In  excess  of  a  competently  made  valuation, 
which  recognizes  that  abnormal  wartime 
conditions  affecting  construction  cost  and 
mnrket  price  levels  cannot  be  accepted  as 
long-term  factors.  The  word  "normal"  was 
probably  used  to  emphasize  that  prices  and 
costs  produced  by  abnormal  conditions  of 
supply  and  demand  should  not  be  accepted 
as  measures  of  long-teim  value. 

Conditions  which  affect  the  price  of 
houses  today  and  which  Congress  apparently 
desired  appraisers  to  recognize  as  abnormal 
In  reporting  the  reasonable  normal  value 
of  property  Include  the  following: 

1.  Undersupply  of  existing  housing  accom- 
modations. 

2.  Shortage  of  construction  labor  and  re- 
strictions preventing  or  limiting  the  manu- 
facture of  building  materials,  as  well  as 
limitations  on  the  construction  of  new 
homes  and  the  repair  or  modernization  of 
existing  homes. 

The  act  provides  aid  to  veterans  In  financ- 
ing a  long-term  home-ownership  program. 
This  aid  will  be  available  for  years  to  come. 
The  loan  guaranty  need  not  be  used  im- 
mediately by  the  veteran.  The  law  now 
provides  that  the  guaranty  may  be  applied 
for  at  any  time  within  2  years  after  the 
veteran  Is  discharged  or  2  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war,  whichever  Is  the  later. 
Amendments  now  before  Congress  seek  to 
extend  these  time  limits.  It  was  not  In- 
tended that  a  veteran  purchase  his  home  im- 
mediately upon  discharge  if  that  would 
necessitate  his  paying  a  price  In  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  property. 

Study  of  the  intent  and  language  of  Con- 
gress Indicates  that  reasonable  normal  value 
Is  the  same  value  that  appraisers  report  in 
their  usual  appraisal  work — that  Is,  the  pres- 
ent worth  of  all  the  rights  to  future  benefits 
arising  from  ownership. 

Reasonable  normal  value  may  or  may 
not  coincide  with  the  all-cash  price  cur- 
rently obtainable.  It  will  not  so  coincide  If 
demand  factors  far  outweigh  supply  factors. 
Immediate  supply  and  demand  factors  enter 
into  market  price.  On  the  other  hand,  value 
has  a  longer  term  concept  and  gives  ex- 
pression to  expected  future  price  changes — 
whether  they  be  upward  or  downward — 
which  will  accompany  a  restoration  of  an 
approximate  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  factors. 

Consistent  with  accepted  valuation  prin- 
ciples, rea£onable  normal  value  may  be 
lower  than,  but  never  higher  than,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  reproducing  the  property  new 
at  the  time  of  the  appraisal.  It  wUl  be  lower 
than  reproduction  cost  new  if  depreciation 
or  obsolescence  have  occurred.  Reasonable 
normal  value  contemplates  no  premium 
above  the  replacement  cost  of  the  property. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  me  over  a  network  of 
radio  stations  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan: 

Friends  and  neighbors  In  the  Twelfth  Con- 
gressional District,  more  than  any  Govern- 
ment agency  In  the  whole  experience  of 
American  democracy,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  become  an  intimate  part 
of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  No  single  person,  no  family  or 
business,  has  been  unaffected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  this  wartime  Federal  department. 

In  proportion  to  the  vast  scope  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  OPA  has  been  the  criticism 
leveled  at  It.  Griping  at  price-control  reg- 
ulations or  rationing  has  become  a  part 
of  the  wartime  folklore  of  America. 

I  have  been  as  expert  as  anyone  in  criti- 
cizing the  OPA,  but.  In  common  with  most 
Americans.  I  am  profoundly  grateful  that  we 
have  had  an  OPA  during  the  war  years.  The 
alternative  to  price  control  and  rationing 
during  these  years  was  skyrocketing  prices 
and  shortages  or  disappearance  of  vital  com- 
modities. This  is  what  we  have  avoided 
through  price-control  regulations. 

Very  often  we  have  found  price  control  a 
bitter  pill  to  swallow,  but  It  has  done  a  Job, 
and  a  good  one.  of  checking  the  disease  of 
wartime  inflation. 

Right  now  there  is  an  Intensive  campaign 
to  abolish  OPA,  or  to  so  limit  its  powers 
that  price  control  would  be  a  farce.  This 
must  no»  happen.  With  one  great  military 
victory  achieved,  and  with  the  battle  for 
the  final  victory  still  hotly  contested,  we 
cannot  let  down  our  guard  on  the  home 
front  and  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  a 
return   to  so-called  "normalcy." 

A  simple  recital  of  what  happened  during 
and  after  the  last  war,  when  there  was  little 
or  no  price  control,  will  give  us  a  pretty 
gcod  Idea  of  what  abandonment  of  price  aon- 
trol  now  would  mean. 

A  contrast  of  some  of  the  statistics  of 
World  War  I  with  World  War  n  shows  how 
much  greater  the  postwar  adjustment  of 
our  economic  life  must  be,  how  much  more 
danger  there  is  of  rapid,  runaway  Inflation 
now  than  there  was  in  1918  and  1919  and 
In  the  years  immediately  after  that. 

World  War  I  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  |32,000.0CO.000,  with  Just  about  25 
percent  of  the  total  national  production  of 
machines  and  materials  going  Into  that  cost. 
This  time,  up  until  December  1944.  xhe  war 
had  cost  $245,000,000,000.  with  44  percent 
of  our  total  productive  capacity  being  util- 
ized for  war  purposes. 

The  people  of  the  country,  in  1918,  had, 
after  taxes  were  deducted,  a  buying  power 
of  $58,000,000,000  In  1944,  the  public  buying 
power  was  approximately  $135,000  000,000. 

You  can  see  what  this  means.  The  people 
of  this  country  now  have  about  eighty  billion 
more  dollars  to  spend  than  they  had  in  1918. 
and  many  fewer  Items  on  which  to  spend 
it.  The  demand  for  goods  now  Is  more  than 
a  hundredfold  more  pressing  than  It  wai 
m  1918. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  what  hap- 
pened In  the  years  Immediately  following 
the  armistice  of  November  1918.  None  of 
us  want  that  to  happen  again,  and  yet, 
without  price   control,  we  have   the  st 
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aet  for  a  much  more  severe  Inflation  and  a 
much  more  severe  depression  following  it. 
It  Is  Imporunt  to  remember  that  the  peak 
of  the  mflatton  growing  out  or  World  War 
I  came,  not  during  the  war.  but  alterward— 
1930  was  the  year  when  the  Inflationary 
balloon  was  fully  Inflated  and  then  It  burst. 
Many  of  you,  out  of  your  own  personal  ex- 
perience, will  claim  that  OPA  has  not  held 
prices  down,  that  your  dollar  la  not  worth 
as  much  today  as  It  was  before  the  war.  I 
know  this  as  well  as  anyone.  Living  coats 
have  gone  up. 

Just  how  much  they  have  gone  up  is  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  the  Government  and 
various  consumer  groups.  But.  when  we 
take  the  official  Government  estimates  of  the 
rise  in  Uvlng  costs  during  this  war  and  con- 
trast It  with  the  official  stlmate  of  the  rise 
in  costs  during  the  last  war.  we  can  get  ». 
pretty  fair  appraisal  of  the  Job  OPA  has  done. 
Prom  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  to  the 
end  of  1944  wholesale  prices  rose  38.7  percent. 
In  a  like  period  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  wholesale  prices  rose  114  7  percent. 

Living  costs  during  this  same  period  In 
World  War  n  rose,  according  to  Government 
estimate.  28  8  percent.  In  World  War  I.  by 
the  same  estimate  over  the  same  period  of 
time,  they  had  gone  up  84  4  percent.  In 
World  War  I.  living  costs  rose  to  Just  within 
15  percent  under  100  percent  of  what  they 
were  before  the  war  started. 

The  ruinous  effects  of  this  Inflationary 
spree  were  still  being  felt  a  decade  after  the 
close  of  World  War  I.  Some  of  its  immediate 
effects  were  these.  An  Increase  of  over 
6.000.000  imemployed  persons  before  the  end 
of  1921;  a  44  percent  drop  In  the  weekly  pay 
checks  of  those  who  kept  their  Jobs;  the  fore- 
closure of  more  than  460.000  farm  mortgages 
toslore  1926,  and  the  failure  of  some  105,000 
businesses  In  the  5  years  after  the  price  col- 
lapse. 

The  BXK-cess  of  the  OPA  In  stabilizing  prices 
to  the  creditable  extent  It  has  so  far  does  not 
mean  that  we  can  sit  back  now.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  an  early  close  of  the  war.  and  relax 
our  vigilance  against  inflation.  We  are  more 
vulnerable  now  to  liiflatlanary  pressures 
than  we  have  been  at  any  time  #tiring  the 
war  period.  We  will  not  be  safe  against  in- 
flation and  runaway  prices  until  a  balance 
has  been  achieved  between  the  demand  for 
consumer  goods  and  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods. 

Obvlouily  that  balance  cannot  be  achieved 
until  the  great  part  of  our  production  that  Is 
still  going  into  war  materials  can  be  re- 
turned to  its  normal  peacetime  production  of 
consumer  goc<ls. 

It  cannot  be  anticipated  that  the  cut- 
backs In  the  war -production  schedules  fol- 
lowing VE-day  wUl  permit  sufBcient  con- 
version to  consximer-gooda  production  to 
Justify  any  optimism  about  a  greatly  In- 
creMed  supply  of  consumer  goods.  At  most, 
there  will  be  a  trickle  of  commodities  to 
meet  an  overwhelming  demand.  To  remove 
cootrols  of  prices  over  this  trickle  would 
be  to  Jeopardize  the  whole  program  of  or- 
derly transition  to  normal  civilian  Produc- 
tion and  consiunptlon. 

It  Is  estimated  by  the  WPB  that  there  still 
will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  973,000,000.000 
spent  by  the  Government  next  year  for  war 
purposes. 

This  vriU  mean  that  the  vast  hoard  of  sav- 
ings accumulated  during  the  war  period  will 
continue  to  grow.  We  already  have,  in  sav- 
,  lx>Ci  alone,  more  than  $1 18,000.000 .OCO  ready 
to  bid  for  consumer  products.  In  addition 
to  this  we  have  the  unprecedented  annual 
income  of  over  1137.000,000.000. 

In  contrast  with  these  astronomical  flgtires. 
there  la  now  available  only  about  $98,000,000,- 
000  worth  of  nonwar  goods  on  the  market. 

Very  larg»ly  it  Is  bxisiness  Interests  and 
the  powerful  farm  groups — not  necessarily 
the  small  dirt  farmers — who  are  clamoring 
for  relaxation  of  price  controls.  The  billions 
oX  dollars  waiting  to  be  spent  are  very  tempt- 
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The  one  thing  that  most  people,  Including 
myself,  hold  against  OPA  right  now  Is  that 
we  cant  get  meat.  Obviously,  somewhere  In 
the  Government's  food  program  some  bad 
mistakes  have  been  made  In  calculating  our 
meat  supply  and  meat  needs. 

I  don't  think  much  purpose  would  be 
served  now  by  trying  to  assess  the  blame  for 
the  present  meat  sliortage.  While  OPA  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  criticism.  I  believe 
equal  blame  might  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
military  procurement  services  or  the  War 
Food  Administration  or  even  at  the  door  of 
the  great  meat  packers  themselves. 

Wherever  the  fault  lies,  I  think  we  can 
find  some  assurance  of  more  equitable  dls- 
Ulbution  of  meat  in  the  new  program  an- 
nounced recently  by  OPA  Administrator 
Bowles,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  War  Food 
Administration  is  now  to  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  Its  able  new  Sec- 
retary. Representative  Clinton  Andersoit.  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  meat  shortage  has  been  lised  by  many 
of  the  enemies  of  the  OPA  as  an  occasion 
to  attack  the  entire  price-control  and  ration- 
ing program.  This  strategy.  If  successful, 
would  result  In  making  what  meat  there  Is 
a  delicacy  to  be  enjoyed  only  by  the  ver- 
rich,  and  creating  a  half-dozen  shortages 
where  one  exists  now.  We  would  be  cutting 
off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face.  We  must  have 
effective  price  control. 
Good  night  and  good  luck. 
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Bretton  Woods  Afreemenli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

OF  CAUFOILNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  €,  1945 

Mr.  HEALY.    Mr.     Speaker,     I     am 
moved  to  speak  on  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  because  of  the  comF>elIing 
interest  evidenced  by  the  people  in  my 
district.    The    unanimity    of     opinion 
among  my  constituents  requesting  our 
participation    in   these    agreements    is 
completely  under.<;tandable.    During  the 
course  of  the  present  war  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  expansion  of  industry  in 
California.    Southern  California  is  no 
longer  mainly  an  agricultural  area,  but 
has  become  a  center  of  manufacturing. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  in-migra- 
tion  of  skilled  workers  who  have  deter- 
mined that  this  area  shall  become  their 
home.    Their  remaining  is  dependent  on 
the  continued  operation  of  the  Industrial 
facilities  which  have  been  built.     The 
continued -operation  of  these  plants  is  de- 
pendent not  only  on  the  pent-up  demand 
for  consumer  goods  in  this  country,  but 
to  an  expanding  foreign  trade. 

Time  and  again  the  tremendous  po- 
tential markets  of  the  East  have  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  American  man- 
ufacturers and  yet  these  markets  have 
never  materialized.  Before  the  war  our 
exports  to  China,  with  a  population  of 
460.000.000  people,  were  but  1.9  percent 
of  the  total;  India,  with  a  population  of 
34.000,000,  bought  only  1.9  percent.  By 
comparison.  Great  Britain,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  46.000.000,  accounted  for  25.1 
percent.  The  conclu.sion  to  be  draw^n  is 
obvious.  Great  populations  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  great  markets.  The 
primitive  methods  of  population  o'otain- 


ing  in  the  Orient  must  be  replaced  with 
modern  manufacturing  facilities  and 
techniques  if  earning  i)ower  of  workers 
in  these  countries  is  to  be  raised  suffi- 
ciently to  transform  this  potential  mar- 
ket into  a  real  one.  The;  immediate  mar- 
ket for  products  of  heavy  industry  and 
machine  tools  is  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion, providing  that  long-term  credits 
are  made  available  to  these  countries. 

While  it  is  true  that  private  capital 
will  do  much  to  extend  necessary  credits, 
the  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  will 
demand  greater  resources  than  those 
which  can  be  mustered  from  existing 
private  financial  groujis.  In  addition, 
the  chaotic  condition  existing  in  China 
and  the  uncertain  sta:us  of  India  will 
give  pause  to  private  in'/estors,  and  there 
will  be  disastrous  delay.s.  Premier  Stalin 
has  expressed  a  desire  for  $10,000,000,000 
in  long-term  credits  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
Private  financial  sources  can  handle  this 
only  in  part.  The  In  ;ernational  Bank 
as  set  up  in  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments would  not  only  facilitate  the  ex- 
tension of  private  loans  but  would  be 
able  to  offer  credits  to  the  full  extent 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  need  commensu- 
rate with  her  ability  to  handle  these 
obligations.  A  $10,000,000,000  loan  to 
Russia  constitutes  $10.1)00,000,000  of  di- 
rect business  with  American  firms,  as 
we  are  the  only  nation  equipped  to  fill 
her  needs.  Here  alone  is  a  substantial 
contribution  to  full  errployment  in  the 
postwar  period. 

China  in  1928  imported  $859,000,000 
worth  of  goods.  Nine  years  later,  in  1937, 
this  figure  had  dropped  to  $167,000,000. 
According  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Harry  D.  White,  China,  prior 
to  the  war,  was  unable  to  obtain  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  purchase  goods 
in  the  United  States.  The  stabilization 
of  Chinese  currency  plus  the  extension 
of  long-term  loans,  both  of  which  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements,  will  transform  China  into 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world. 

In  Europe  we  have  a  slightly  diflferent 
corollary  of  the  situation  existing  in  the 
Orient.  The  devastation  wrought  by  war 
both  in  Britain  and  oa  the  Continent 
has  severely  dislocated  s  nd  in  some  cases 
utterly  destroyed  the  productive  facili- 
ties of  these  nations.  During  my  recent 
trip  to  Europe  I  had  opportunity  to  see 
at  first  hand  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  tran.^portation  system  in  France.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  situation  in 
Italy  and  the  Balkans  is  incomparably 
worse.  Viewing  matters  from  a  purely 
American  standpoint  the  rehabilitation 
of  these  nations  is  absolutely  mandatory 
and  it  can  be  accomplished  only  through 
the  facilities  of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  and  the  International  Bank. 
France  today  is  flooded  \vith  money,  both 
coin  and  currency,  the  ^  alue  of  which  in 
International  exchange  is  almost  impos- 
sible of  determining,  ^^'ithout  the  regu- 
latory and  supporting  Machinery  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  the  In- 
determinate status  of  the  currency  of 
many  nations  will  make  trade  virtually 
impossible. 

Disregarding  the  stimulus  which  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreements  will  bring  to 
world  trade  and  consideiing  them  only  in 
the  light  of  their  bearing,  on  world  peace. 


the  necessity  of  adoption  cannot  be  de- 
nied. For  the  last  6  weeks  deliberations 
have  been  under  way  by  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  machinery 
for  maintaining  peace  has  gradually 
taken  shape  and  countless  obstacles  to 
international  understanding  have  been 
overcome.  If  the  economic  aspects  of 
world  order  as  patterned  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  are  not  provided  for, 
the  magnificent  work  at  San  Francisco 
will  become  a  hollow  mockery.  Wars  in 
this  modern  world  have  always  grown 
fiom  economic  conflicts.  We  now  have 
the  means  to  prevent  the  manipulation 
of  national  and  international  economies 
for  the  benefit  of  select  few  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  peoples  of  the  whole 
world. 

It  is  a  solemn  obligation  on  the  part 
of  our  great  Nation  to  carry  on  the  work 
so  magnificently  begun  by  our  late  great 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  We 
are  emerging  from  this  war  as  the  most 
powerful  Nation  on  earth.  Over  a  mil- 
lion American  men  and  women  have  shed 
their  blood  so  that  fascism  may  be  oblit- 
erated as  a  force  against  mankind.  We 
would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we  fail 
to  accept  the  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship which  rests  upon  us  to  create  a 
workable  structure  for  enduring  peace. 
Adoption  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments marks  our  acceptance  of  that  re- 
sponsibility and  leadership. 


Shipping  Receipts  Held  Small  Factor  in 
Balance  of  Trade 
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HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Prank  J.  Taylor,  president,  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  on  the  sub- 
ject Shipping  Receipts  Held  Small  Fac- 
tor in  Balance  of  Trade,  which  appeared 
in  the  May  23,  1945.  issue  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

Shipping   Receipts   Held   Small   Factor    in 
Balance  or  Trade — Thetr  ErrECT  Upon  the 
Balance  or  Exchange  and  Upon  the  AaiLrrT 
or  Others  to  Buy  From  Us  Is  Negucible, 
Tatlor  Sats  in  Attacking  "Mtth" 
(By   Frank   J.   Taylor,   president.   American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute) 
Of  all  the  misconceptions  that  exist  con- 
cerning the  American  merchant  marine,  none 
is  more  persistent  than  the  specious  theory 
that  such  a  neet  is  detrimental  to  our  foreign 
trade  as  It  prevents  other  maritime  nations 
from  earning  transportation  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  American  goods.     Although  re- 
peatedly   debunked,    this   myth   recurrently 
arises. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  this  theory  would 
have  It  believed  that  the  shipping  revenue 
of  many  nations  is  their  prime  source  of 
funds  for  obtaining  American  exports.  The 
theory,  on  the  surface.  Is  plausible  and  merits 
ready  acceptance  in  some  quarters.  Natu- 
rally ertough,  foreign  nations  who  stand  to 
benefit  by  such  an  error  do  nothing  to  cor- 


rect this  theory  when  planted  In  the  Ameri- 
can mind. 

"tskmsnoocsly  exaggerated" 
But  close  examination  reveals  that  shipping 
earnings  as  an  important  factor  in  world 
trade  have  been  tremendously  exaggerated. 
Even  in  the  peak  year  of  1929.  net  earnings 
for  American  shipping  in  foreign  trade  were 
only  $117,000,000.  If  the  American  merchant 
marine  withdrew  completely  from  foreign  sea 
lanes  and  allowed  other  nations  to  carry  all 
our  overseas  trade,  the  small  sum  involved  In 
transportation  charges  would  not  substan- 
tially increase  purchases  In  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  we  can  hardly  be  certain  that  this 
increased  Income  from  shipping  would  be 
used  to  buy  goods  in  this  coimtry.  There 
are  some  maritime  nations  which  in  the 
past  have  not  used  all  their  shipping  revenue 
to  buy  from  America  If  trade  balances  can 
be  accepted  as  the  measure,  as  supporters  of 
this  theory  maintain. 

Recently  the  hoary  argument  has  again 
been  refuted,  this  time  authoritatively  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  in  the  form  of  a 
memorandum  printed  by  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  as  Docu- 
ment No.  32.  This  19-page  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Memorandum  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Balance  of  Payments'  should  be 
read  by  everyone  concerned  In  any  way  with 
the  American  Merchant  Marine. 

NEW   HOUSE  document 

The  document  Is  the  result  of  a  thought- 
ful request  by  Representative  S.  O.  Bland, 
chairman  of  the  House  Commljtee,  on  Ad- 
miral E.  S.  Land,  Chairman  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  for  data  on  this  subject.  It 
includes  an  exchange  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Judge  Bland  and  Admiral  Land,  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Commission, 
and  a  pertinent  address  by  R.  Earle  Ander- 
son, Director  of  Finance,  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission.  In  all,  the  document  rep- 
resents, in  handy  form,  valuable  informa- 
tion on  a  phase  of  shipping  and  foreign 
trade  about  which  too  little  is  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Anderson's  address  will  be  remem- 
bered as  that  given  before  the  Export  Man- 
agers Club  of  New  York  on  March  22.  1944. 
It  pointed  out  to  businessmen  dealing  with 
foreign  trade  the  folly  of  placing  an  ocean 
transportation  system  in  the  hands  of  com- 
petitors and  sets  the  stage  for  a  proper  un- 
derstanding of  the  Maritime  Commission's 
more  formal  memorandum  which  follows 
it  in  the  document. 

The  memorandum  Is  a  careful  study  nf 
world  shipping  earnings  in  International 
commerce.  United  States  participation  in 
world  shipping  Income  and  the  estimated  ef- 
fect of  an  expanded  American  merchant  ma- 
rine on  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments. 

Those  who  do  a  great  deal  of  unnecesrary 
worrying  about  the  effects  of  an  expanded 
American  merchant  marine  on  international 
shipping  and  foreign  trade  should  be  put  at 
ease  by  the  Commission's  memorandum.  It 
goes  into  this  phase  of  the  problem  rather 
thoroughly.  It  discovers  that  if  Admiral 
Land's  suggestion  of  a  foreign-trade  fleet  of 
7,500,000  deadweight  tons  carrying  50  percent 
of  cur  trade  is  put  into  practice.  America's 
share  of  world  shipping  revenue  would  be 
about  the  same  as  it  was  in  1929. 

UNirXO  STATES  SHARE   14  PERCENT 

In  cold  figures,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  share  in  world  shipping  earn- 
ings would  be  about  1170,000.000,  or  14  per- 
cent, while  the  other  maritime  nations  of 
the  world  could  carve  up  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  Certainly.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
1929  status  Eo  far  as  shares  in  world  shipping 
are  concerned,  there  should  be  no  cry  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  Is  wrecking 
international  balance  of  payments  and  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  foreign  nations  to  buj 
American  goods. 
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Admiral  Lands  postwar  foreign-trade  fleet 
would  consist  of  faster  vessels  than  the  slow- 
er prewar  fleet.  On  this  account,  the  memo- 
randum aasumes  that  such  a  fleet  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  about  a  75-percent  Increafie 
ia  the  fleet  employed  in  our  foreign  com- 
merce In  1929. 

nCHTT-TWO  »Cn.UOK  TON  VOLUMS 

In  192§.  American  ships  in  foreign  trade 
carried  21.500  000  long  tons  and  with  a  75- 
psrcent  increase  this  total  would  be  about 
37,600.000  long  tons.  If  this  latter  figure  is 
to  represent  the  50-percent  share  to  be  car- 
ried by  American  vessels  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, it  will  mean  that  the  total  of  America  s 
foreign  commerce  would  have  to  be  75,000.000 
tons. 

The  Commission's  memorandum  asks,  "Is 
this  conceivable?"  It  answers,  in  a  strorg 
•mrmatlve.  by  showing,  from  the  Department 
of  Ooounerce  estimates  of  a  postwar  United 
States  export-Import  trade  of  $13,000,000,000. 
that  the  total  volume  will  be  in  excess  of 
75.000.000  tons  and  might  reach  82.000,000 
tons.  On  the  basis  of  1929  freight  rates,  the 
movement  of  this  cargo  would  produce  net 
shipping  receipts  of  approximately  $340,000,- 
000  of  which  the  American  share  would  be 
the  $170,000000  previously  mentioned. 

It  Is  logically  pointed  out  that  America's 
foreign  trade  would  not  develop  without  some 
substantial  expansion  in  world  trade  as  a 
whole.  The  memorandum  holds  that  an  In- 
not  unreasonable.  On  this  assumption  and 
still  using  1929  rates  as  an  Index,  net  world 
shipping  receipts  would  Increase  from  the 
1929  mark  of  $900,000,000  to  $1.200  000.000  In 
postwar. 

tmrtane  on  world  volcms 
The  memorandum  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  amount  of  shipping  receipts  which 
foreign  maritime  nations  can  expect  to  ac- 
quire to  help  balance  international  payments, 
depends  not  upon  the  share  credited  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  but  rather  upon 
the  total  volume  of  world  trade  and  the  level 
of  rates  at  which  It  is  carried. 

The  Commission's  memorandum  adds: 
"Whether  American  shlpplrig  participates 
to  the  extent  of  7  percent  or  14  percent  In  the 
total  net  shipping  receipts  from  the  carriage 
of  world  trade,  or  to  the  extent  of  oue- 
thlrd  or  one-hall  in  the  carriage  of  the  foreign 
eommerce  of  the  United  States,  makes  a  con- 
siderable difference  to  the  operations  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  but  It  is  a  dis- 
tinctly minor  note  in  the  over-all  questions 
of  world  shipping  receipts  and  of  the  balance 
of  International  payments." 

In  support  of  thes  conclusions  the  Mari- 
time Commission  presents  some  extremely  In- 
teresting figures.  The  net  total  of  earnings 
which  entered  Into  International  shipping 
competition  for  the  world  as  a  whole  never 
equaled  $1,000,000,000  In  any  one  of  the  10 
years  beginning  In  1929.  In  the  peak  years 
of  1929  and  1937.  it  was  $900,000,000  and 
$935,000,000  respectively.  The  annual  10- 
year  average  was  less  than  $700,000,000. 

While  the  fiuctuations  In  earnings  were 
In  part  due  to  changes  In  the  total  cargoes 
carried,  equally  important  as  a  factor  were 
fluctuaUons  In  freight  rates.  The  Commis- 
sion took  Lloyd's  index  of  freight  rates  for 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  world  criterion  and 
showed  that  freight  rates  In  1932  were  55 
percent  of  the  1929  level,  while  In  1937  the 
rates  were  at>out  139  percent  of  the  1929 
level. 

UNirLU  STATXS   RECEIPTS  DWINDLED 

Hie  Commission  es'.imates  that  the  United 
States  share  of  net  receipts  was  about  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  millions  out  of  the 
nine  hundred  millions  in  19'29,  or  about  13 
percent,  and  about  sixty-three  millions  out 
of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions 
In  1937,  or  6*  J  percent  of  the  total.  It  is  also 
pointed  cut  that  by  1937  the  American  mer- 
chant fleet  in  fore.gn  trade  had  reduced  35 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    1EW   TOP.K 

IN  THE  HOUSE   ?F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda^U  June  14.1945 


Mr.    CELLER 
leave    to    extend 
Record.  I  include 
ment  by  me  ovei 
American  networ 
1945: 
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ment  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  country. 
Russia  continues  In  her  system  which  she 
deems  best.  That  is  not  the  Issue  here,  not 
the  issue  at  all.  The  issue  is  the  direction 
so  many  of  our  opinion  molders  are  taking, 
that  of  regarding  Russia.  U  not  as  oiir  pres- 
ent enemy,  then  as  our  potential  one.  In- 
stead of  bending  our  efforts  tirelessly  toward 
the  creation  of^orld  peace,  a  peace  durable 
and  strong,  we  stand  in  danger  of  losing  our 
perspective,  our  balance.  We  curb  neither 
our  tongues  nor  our  tempers,  and  our  pa- 
tience, put  to  the  test,  has  proven  entirely 
too  thin. 

This  Is  as  true  of  Russia  as  It  Is  of  us. 
I  deplore  the  unilateral  action  of  Russia 
in  Vienna,  setting  up  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, representative  as  it  may  be,  the  black- 
out of  news  from  Russian-held  territory,  the 
whole  troublesome  question  of  Poland.  Just 
as  we  would  not  tolerate  an  unfriendly 
Canada  or  unfriendly  Mexico,  so  Russia  feels 
for  reasons  of  secxirlty  a  need  for  friendly 
states  around  her.  She  might  well,  though, 
take  the  historical  perspective  both  backward 
and  forward  In  time.  I  recall  when  President 
Wilson  sent  our  soldiers  Into  Vera  Cruz  and 
when  Teddy  Roosevelt  seized  Panama,  as 
well  as  his  "big  stick"  policy.  It  took  us 
more  than  three  decades  to  wipe  out  the 
hostility  that  followed.  Russia  might  well 
learn  the  lesson  that  we  learned,  that  ani- 
mosity so  created  Is  not  easily  dissolved. 

Our  distrust  Is  sharpened  by  the  memory 
of  the  active  subversive  elements  that  Russia 
had  once  planted  In  this  country  and  else- 
where, her  past  antirellglon  campaign,  and 
the  notorious  Russian  purges. 

But  on  the  other  hand.  Russia  can  recall 
without  too  much  difficulty  our  armed  Inter- 
vention In  Russia  following  the  revolution, 
how  we  took  part  in  building  a  cordon  sanl- 
talre  around  her,  how  we  refused  her  recog- 
nition for  those  many  years.  Russia  saw 
Japan  walk  Into  Manchuria  and  Mussolini 
into  Ethiopia  without  vigorous  protest.  She 
saw  Czechoslovakia  offered  up  to  Hitler  with- 
out consulting  her.  She  saw  tis  maintain 
relations  with  Fascist  Franco  while  his  Blue 
Division  fought  her  on  the  bloody  eastern 
front.  And.  perhaps  most  Important  of  all, 
she  saw  an  Influential  group  In  western 
Europe  willing,  and  ready  to  make  peace  with 
Germany  at  her  expense. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Russia's  obstinacy 
in  meeting  successfully  the  crucial  issues 
being  ironed  out  at  San  Francisco.  Those 
issues  which  made  sensational  headlines, 
ended  for  most  part  amicably.  True,  her 
tardiness  at  reaching  an  understanding  has 
appeared  to  be  almost  hostile.  But  the 
patience  of  the  working  delegates  on  both 
Bides  reaped  its  reward  in  the  settlement  of 
such  Issues  as  the  regional  security  dispute, 
the  veto  on  discussion,  and  the  compromise 
on  the  presiding  chairman.  Russia  likewise 
yielded  in  the  seating  of  Argentina.  An 
explanation  of  her  close  bargaining  may  lie 
In  the  fact  that  the  counts  of  votes  most 
often  add  up  to  44  to  5.  Russia  being  among 
the  5.  The  Latin-American  bloc  of  20  votes 
follows  solidly  the  United  States.  Russia 
cpji  usually  rely  on  only  fotir  in  addition 
to  her  own — Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  the 
Ukraine,  and  White  Russia. 

Some  of  our  public  declalmers  with  verbal 
g3rmnastic8  leap  around  and  neatly  sidestep 
these  facts. 

Reports  these  past  few  days  may  dispel 
some  of  the  gloom  6f  our  fearing  public 
prophets.  Paris  reports  the  release  of  15  of 
the  18  Poles  held  by  Russia  and  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Polish  Provisional  Government  to 
Include  a  truly  representative  group.  A 
meeting  of  the  Big  Three  will  take  place 
within  a  month.  Add  to  these  facts  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  further  accord  Is  seen  In 
the  meeting  of  the  military  In  the  Reich  to 
begin  a  clarification  of  all  Allied  control  In 
Germany,  end  then.  m?.ybe.  a  bit  of  the 
poison  Injected  into  the  air  will  evaporate. 
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The  attitude  of  the  gentle  lady  from  Con- 
necticut, Mrs.  Luce,  and  ethers  is  sharply 
demonstrated  by  an  Incident  that  took  place 
before  a  GI  forum  at  a  R<'d  Cross  club  In 
Rome.  The  discussion  turned  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Russia  and  one  of  the  traveling 
Senators  asked  the  soldiers  f  resent :  "How  do 
you  men  feel,  the  great  majority  of  you  sol- 
diers who  fought  the  war  and  have  been  here 
for  a  long  time?  How  do  you  feel  about  fin- 
ishing the  Job  by  fighting  tlie  Russians?"  I 
ask  my  audience  to  imagine  Its  own  reaction 
If  reports  came  through  that  a  high-ranking 
member  of  the  Soviet  Politburo  or  a  marshal 
had  asked  his  soldiers  how  they  felt  about 
fighting  Americans.  I  can  ';vell  imagine  the 
hue  and  cry  that  would  follow  In  the  United 
States — and  Justly  so. 

M3n  and  women  In  publl:  life  cannot  af- 
ford to  disregard  the  responsibility  of  their 
positions.  They  cannot  allow  rancor  and 
personal  prejudice  and  sensationalism  to  stir 
up  public  fear  and  hate.  They  are  not  called 
upon  to  pay  the  consequences;  the  people 
are. 

Mrs.  LtrcE,  the  lady  from  Connecticut,  talks 
about  Russian  domination  of  Europe.  Of 
course,  she  says  nothing  of  British  domina- 
tion in  Italy  and  Greece.  She  talks  about 
communism  in  Mexico,  but  says  nothing  of 
the  Sinarqulst  Fascist  movement  there.  Nor 
does  she  show  much  concern  over  Fascist 
Spain  and  Argentina.  Is  communism  to  be 
flayed  more  than  fascism?  Most  of  the  tone 
and  temper  of  the  lady's  remarks  are  like 
those  of  the  old  Cliveden  set  again — the  same 
Intemperance,  the  same  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  trail,  the  same  dodging  of  the 
vital  Issues.  Mrs.  Luce  erds  her  colorful 
and  colored  talk  by  asking  for  friendship. 
She  might  better  have  said.  In  the  words  of 
Shakespeare,  "I  do  desire  wc  may  be  better 
6tr.-\ngers  " 

Assistant  Secretary  of  f.tate  MacLelsh, 
speaking  on  May  25.  1945,  irom  San  Fran- 
cisco, put  It  well.  He  said.  "Certain  commen- 
tators have  even  spoken  openly  of  an  In- 
evitable conflict  of  Interest  b<;tween  the  Rus- 
sians and  ourselves,  and  have  debated  the 
question  whether  Russia,  cur  present  ally, 
is  our  enemy  or  our  friend — a  serious  debate, 
one  would  think,  with  our  soldiers  living  side 
by  side  in  conquered  Germany  and  our  com- 
mon dead  but  freshly  burled."  He  points  cut 
further.  "The  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  conflict  at  no 
point  on  the  earth's  surface.  There  Is  no 
necessary  reason,  in  other  words.  In  the  logic 
of  geography  or  In  the  logic  of  economics,  or 
In  the  logic  of  national  objective,  why  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
ever  find  themselves  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  let  alone  In  the  kind  of  conflict  reck- 
less and  Irresponsible  men  have  t>egun  now 
to  suggest."  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew 
reemphaslzed  these  views  of  amity  and  ac- 
cord, saying  that  there  was  no  part  of  the 
world  where  the  United  States  and  Riisslan 
interests  were  In  basic  conflict. 

Much  of  Europe  is  In  chaos.  The  peoples 
of  these  countries  need  food,  clothing,  imple- 
ments of  manufacture,  tractors,  and  trucks. 
They  have  carried  guns  far  too  long.  Because 
of  this  chaos.  It  Is  feared  that  Russia  will  ex- 
pand her  Influence  tliroughout  these  coun- 
tries and  subject  them  to  political  domina- 
tion. Let  It  be  remembered  that  only  two 
countries  came  out  of  the  German  war  with 
apparent  prestige  and  strength,  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  If  the  United  States  wlth- 
.  holds  her  help.  If  she  prohibits  the  sale  of 
trucks  and  tractors  on  credits  or  cash,  If  es- 
sential foodstuffs  are  not  forthcoming,  these 
war-torn  countries  will,  of  necessity,  turn  to 
Russia  for  her  aid.  Ranting  against  the  ex- 
pansion of  Russian  influence  and  yet  refus- 
ing to  help  stabilize  these  stricken  areas,  we 
court  the  very  dangers  we  seek  to  avoid.  We 
must  keep  It  clear  In  our  own  minds  that 
whatever  generosity  we  display  will  be  In 
self-interest.  Yet  by  some  curious  logic, 
those  who  cry  out  most  strenuously  against 


Russian  Influence  cry  out  with  equal  strength 
against  aid  to  Europe. 

I'd  like  to  turn  to  another  thought.  Rus- 
sia presently  pins  down  at  least  a  half  million 
crack  Jap  troops  on  the  Manchurlan  border. 
She  has  disavowed  her  antiaggression  pact 
With  Hlrohlto.  Experts  tell  us  that  we  can- 
not beat  Nippon  by  bombing  the  daylights 
out  of  the  metropolitan  Island  of  Japan,  nor 
can  we  beat  Nippon  with  starvation  by  block- 
ade. Bombing  and  blockade  will,  of  course, 
help,  but  the  Japs  have  huge  stock  piles  of 
food  and  strategic  materials,  thanks  to  our 
shortsightedness.  Japs  can  live  on  fish  and 
a  handful  of  rice. 

The  Japs  have  4,000,000  fighting  maniacs. 
They  are  well  equipped  and  trained.  Few 
prisoners  are  taken.  They  must  be  killed. 
We  face  the  staggering  Job  of  killing  nearly 
4,000,000  armed  Japs  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  This  extermination  of  Japs  involves  us 
In  terrific  losses  of  our  men.  At  Tarawa,  our 
casualties  were  3,000  to  5,000  Japs,  a  propor- 
tion that  has  been  fairly  constant  wherever 
the  fighting  Is  heavy.  It  Is  true  that  a  large 
amount  of  our  losses  were  In  wounded  men 
of  whom  three-fourths  are,  with  proper  care, 
restored  to  duty.  But  apply  the  3-to-5  yard- 
stick alongside  of  4,000,000  Jap  deaths,  and 
you  get  an  idea  of  how  high  our  casualties 
can  be.  And  the  Jap  boast  is  that  they  can 
make  our  high  casualty  rate  stand  up 
throughout  the  war,  and  that  we  can't  take  It. 
We  can  take  it,  but  see  how  the  war  can  be 
measurably  shortened  If  Russia  comes  into 
the  fray  promptly. 

Then.  too.  there  Is  no  Chinese  Army  in 
the  sense  that  the  Japs  or  British  or  Rus- 
sians or  we  have  armies.  The  Chinese  are 
willing  but  badly  equipped,  and  are  caught 
In  a  tangle  of  factions.  This  Is  no  reflection 
upon  the  Chinese  nor  a  reflection  upon  their 
courage.  It  Is  Just  a  statement  of  fact.  The 
Chinese  have  two  armies.  One  In  the  South 
under  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  avowedly  antl- 
Communlst,  and  the  other  in  the  North — 
Communist  and  antl-Euomlntang.  Thus 
far.  attempts  both  within  and  without  China 
to  cement  these  two  Chinese  armies  have 
been  futile,  and  therefore  the  telling  blows 
that  a  united  Chinese  force  could  Inflict  upon 
the  Japs  are  absent.  Such  lack  of  union 
makes  cur  task  all  the  more  hazardous.  I 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Russia  will  enter 
the  war  on  our  side — but  when?  I  believe 
Stalin  agreed  to  fight  at  Yalta  and  gave  his 
promise  to  Churchill  and  Roosevelt.  He  will 
not  welsh.  But  again — when?  He  refused 
to  set  a  date  when.  Each  day's  delay  means 
more  bloodshed.  The  far  from  gentle  re- 
marks of  the  gentle  lady  from  dbnnecticut. 
Mrs.  Luce,  and  the  harangues  against  Russia 
by  certain  commentators  certainly  will  pro- 
long and  not  hasten  Stalin's  making  up  his 
mind  as  to  the  time  when  he  shall  fling  the 
might  of  his  legions  of  men,  planes,  tanks, 
and  ships  against  Hlrohlto. 

I  suggest  that  the  lady  from  Connecticut 
heed  President  Truman's  advice  given  to  the 
press  today.  He  said  that  if  we  keep  our 
heads  difficulties  with  the  Russians  will  be 
worked  out. 

We  face  three  major  tasks:  The  winning 
of  the  war  against  Japan,  the  establishment 
of  a  durable  and  strong  peace  and  reconver- 
sion to  peacetime  pursuits.  The  successful 
completion  of  these  tasks  Is  vastly  Impeded 
by  the  Irresponsible  talk  of  Russian  enmity 
and  the  growing  fear.  If  both  sides  will  it, 
and  the  action  cannot  be  unilateral,  we  can 
work  together  and  aim  at  achieving  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries.  I  am 
not  wary  of  honest  criticism  on  either  or  both 
sides,  but  let  both  sides  make  certain  It  Is 
honest. 

Russia  and  the  United  States  both  daslre 
a  peace  that  will  endure;  they  both  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  Internal  well-being  and 
prosperity.  Russia  will  need  all  her  strength 
to  build  up  her  ravaged  territory:  she  will 
need  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
will  need  her  in   the  era  of  postwar  trade. 


It  all  adds  up  to  concessions  on  both  sides 
and  goodwill  on  both  sides,  an  erasing  of  the 
errors  we  both  have  made.  It  does  not  add 
up  to  war. 


Tribute  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry 
Dirision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  14  (legislatim  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  print- 
ing In  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  June  12,  1945.  This  editorial  pays 
fitting  tribute  to  the  gallant  service  ren- 
dered by  New  York's  own  Twenty -seventh 
Infantry  Division.  It  Is  now  almost  5 
years  ago  that  these  fine  boys,  volun- 
teers from  the  cities  and  towns  of  New 
York,  left  for  Port  McClellan,  Ala.  What 
they  have  accomplished  since  is  inscribed 
indelibly  on  the  pages  of  history.  All  too 
many,  including  Col.  James  G.  Conroy. 
the  commanding  ofiBcer  of  the  old  Fight- 
ing Sixty-ninth,  have  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  these 
heroic  boys,  who  have  seen  as  much 
front-line  action  as  any  other  American 
division  in  this  war,  were  relieved  from 
the  front  line  on  May  1.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  soon  be  possible  to 
return  them  and  their  comrades  in  arms 
to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SALUTE  TO   A  DIVISION 

It  was  October  21.  1940,  when  the  first 
troop  train  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Infantry 
Division,  the  former  New  York  National 
Guard,  left  this  city  for  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
The  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  Japan  meant 
the  division's  eventual  arrival  in  Hawaii. 
Australia,  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and  Salpan 
were  further  Pacific  steps  of  New  York  regi- 
ments. It  was  In  the  capture  of  Makln,  In 
the  Gilberts,  that  the  Twenty-seventh  Di- 
vision went  into  battle  for  the  first  time 
since  World  War  I.  In  that  Island  landing  of 
November  1943,  Brooklyn-born  Col.  James 
G.  Conroy,  of  the  Or.e  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
fifth  Infantry,  the  old  Fighting  Sixty-ninth, 
was  killed,  as  his  famous  regiment  won  new 
glory  and  victory. 

Under  command  of  MaJ.  Gen.  George 
W.  Griner  and  experienced  In  fighting  a  con- 
stantly more  tricky  and  suicidal  enemy,  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division  completed  at  the 
end  of  April  15  days  of  desperate  fighting  and 
heavy  casualty  lists  on  Okinawa.  The 
"Knickerbocker,"  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixth  Regiment;  the  "Fighting  Sixty-ninth," 
now  this  city's  165th;  the  upstate  "Apple- 
knockers."  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth — all 
suffered  heavy  losses  in  driving  the  Japaneae 
back  from  their  carefully  chosen  positions 
In  a  difficult  terrain.  These  regiments 
fought  along  Kakazu  Ridge  in  what  MaJ.  Gen. 
John  R.  Hodge  called  the  area  of  greatest 
enemy  activity,  and  In  an  advance  of  3.000 
yards  on  April  19  won  the  elaborately  de- 
fended and  Important  Machlnato  airfield. 

Relieved  from  front-line  position  on  May 
1.   to  be  replaced   by  a  fresh   division,   tlia 
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Twenty-«eventh  received  high  praise  from 
Lt  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  Jr.  com- 
mandlni?  the  Tenth  United  States  Army,  and 
from  Major  General  Hodge,  commanding 
that  Arrays  Twenty-fourth  Corps.  General 
Hodgt  said:  "The  conduct  and  spirit  of  the 
oAotfs  and  men  of  the  command  in  the 
fact  of  bitter  enemy  resistance  •  •  • 
measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of  Ameri- 
can aims  and  the  splendid  record  of  the 
Twenty -eeventh  Infantry  Division."  And, 
leso  formally,  the  general  declared:  "They 
have  gone  In  and  slugged  It  cut.  They  have 
paid  heavily  and  they  have  shown  lots  of 
guts' 

Assigned  by  Lieutenant  General  BucXner 
to  a  "previously  contemplated  mission  of 
Island  garrison."  the  Twenty-seventh  Divi- 
sion already  knows,  as  this  city  and  New 
York  State  cannot  fall  to  remember.  Islands 
m  the  Pacific  garrisoned  by  Its  many  gal- 
lant dead.  PiUen  In  crmbat  against  a 
fanatical  enemy  are  boys  from  up-State  cities, 
from  nearby  suburbs  and  counties,  and,  for 
our  town's  pride,  grief,  and  counting,  from 
the  sidewalks  of  New  York.  The  Twenty- 
seventh  has  a  brave  record,  earned  ard  paid 
for.    We  salute  Its  past,  present,  and  futxire. 


GI  Loans  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAirOM.* 

IN  TKK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Jn  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Amzkican-Ptkst  Trttst  Co  . 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  June  7,  1945. 
Hon.  VicToa  Wickbuham. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DzAi  Era:  We  he  ^e  been  Interested  in  GI 
leans  throughout  »he  State,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  regulations  are  so  restrictive 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  (or  us  or  any 
other  concern  to  do  buslnees  outside  of  their 
own  home  town. 

You  will  recall  that  the  regulations  pro- 
vide for  two  types  of  loans.  The  so-called 
two-package  lean  In  which  the  bulk  of  the 
money  l*  furnished  by  the  FHA  under  its  own 
regulations  and  remaining  balance  corre- 
sponding to  the  down  pa3rment  Is  made  In  a 
••parate  loan  on  appraisal  made  by  the  FHA. 
In  this  type,  the  FHA  Interpretation  of  the 
term  "a  reasonable,  normal  value"  Is  such 
that  it  Is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  loan  of 
this  type  to  be  mode.  And  Institutions  In 
Oklahoma  making  GI  loans  have  quit  trying 
this  route  and  are  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  the  one-package  lean. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  one-package 
loan  the  security  Is  all  covered  by  one  mort- 
gage with  interest  limited  to  4  percent  on  the 
entire  amoimt.  with  the  Veterans'  Bureau 
InsTBlng  up  to  f2.000.  the  remainder  being 
carried  uninsured  by  the  lending  Institution. 
The  building  and  loan  asscciations  especially 
are  making  a  small  cumber  of  loans  cf  this 
type  in  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa.  But  you 
Will  recall,  alao.  that  the  limitations  on 
eharges  and  expenses  are  so  strict  that  It  is 
ta^nssible  to  recover  any  costs  expended  for 
loqwctions  or  Investigations  of  loans  outside 
the  institution's  own  city. 

Ben  is  a  concrete  situation.  Suppose  a 
yaVBgiter  in  your  own  home  town  of  Mangum 
has  returned  from  war  with  the  benefits  &c- 
crtilng  from  his  services.  Suppose,  also,  that 
he  has  gone  t>ack  to  a  good  job  and  desires 
to  buy  a  modest  home  for  his  family  costing 
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Cl*ef  of  the  Mortgage  Loan 
is'  Bureau,  says  that 
better  than  they  ex- 
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regards  and  good  wishes, 
Ei4is  Stephxnscn, 

Vice  President, 
Manage^,  Mortgage  Department. 


St.  Lav  rence  Seaway 
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quoted  public  sources 
findings  of  a  disinterested 


engineering  firm  retained  by  the  Montreal 
Board  of  Trade  to  show  that  Canada  needs 
neither  the  power  development  nor  the  addi- 
tional transportation  facilities. 


The  Ecocomic  Lesson  of  1920 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14, 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Richard  L.  Strout,  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Thb  Economic  Lesson  or  1920 

AN    INTIMATE    MESSAGE 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Waehingtoh. — The  war  ended  November 
11.  and  at  first  people  wondered  what  prices 
would  do.  They  went  down.  There  was  a 
cry  of  alarm.  Stocks  slumped.  With  war 
orders  reduced  and  factories  closing  io:  re- 
conversion, financial  writers  filled  the  news- 
papers with  dire  predictions.  Now  for  the 
great  slump!  was  the  dolorous  cry. 

But  It  didn't  come.  Why?  Primarily  be- 
catise  the  demand  for  goods  was  vastly 
greater  than  the  supply.  Compared  to  pres- 
ent restrictions,  there  were  few  controls  in 
1918.  People  bid  against  one  another  for 
the  scarce  goods,  using  war  savlnp^s  for  their 
chips,  and  prices  went  up.  as  they  always 
do  In  an  auction.  The  sag  lasted  only  4 
months. 

The  boom  started  in  March  1920.  The  In- 
flation that  came  then  was  not  a  tame  affair; 
It  was  an  explosion  that  whirled  up  faster 
and  faster,  industry  scrambling  for  Inven- 
tories, the  public  scrambling  for  goods,  labor 
scrambling  for  higher  wages  that  never  quite 
caught  up  to  higher  prices,  the  salaried  class, 
the  bondholders,  the  quiet  widow  living  on 
a  fixed  annuity  taking  the  chief  hardship 
and  suffering  in  silence,  as  always. 

What  a  gaudy  boom  it  was.  Millionaires 
were  made  In  a  few  weeks.  Prosperity  had 
come  for  keeps,  the  financial  writer^  reported. 
Free  enterprise,  untouched  by  controls,  had 
shown  what  it  cou.'d  acliieve;  and  butter  sold 
for  70  cents  a  pound. 

Well,  the  peak  was  reached  In  May  1920. 
Then  the  economic  roller  coaster  dipped  sud- 
denly and  all  its  shrieking  occupants,  who 
comprised  the  American  Nation,  went  down 
in  a  giddy  spin.  Production  caught  up  with 
consumption.  Retailers  stopped  placing 
new  orders,  wholesalers  suddenly  realized 
war»J3cu^8  were  full  and  telegraphed  con- 
tract cancellations,  manufacturers  slowed 
production,  fired  workers.  Workets  had  less 
purchasing  power  and  could  buy  fewer  goods, 
so  more  people  were  thrown  out  of  jobs. 
The  great  inflationary  spiral  began  to  un- 
wind. 

What  was  the  cost  of  It  all?  The  loss  of 
business  inventories  was  $11,000,000,000.  A 
whole  lot  cf  small  businesses — Just  started  by 
homecoming  soldiers,  like  a  3roung  Missouri 
major  of  artillery.  Harry  S.  Truman — went 
bankrupt.  The  whole  farm  economy  was 
shaken  out  brutally.  like  a  rug  in  the  hands 
of  a  boy:  430.000  farmers  lost  their  farms. 
One  of  the  queerest  statistics  was  this:  The 
whole  of  corporate  business  In  America  In 
1921  was  conducted  at  a  loss. 

Looking  back  at  it  now.  was  this  self-made 
economic  earthquake  avoidable?  It  is  hard 
not  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  could  have 
been  prevented.  We  have  restrictions  and 
controls  today  whkh,  If  applied  then,  would 
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have  bridged  the  country  over  to  the  prosper- 
ous good  times  that  came  later  on.  In  the  dec- 
ade of  the  twenties. 

The  surprising  thing  is  that  with  this  ex- 
perience fairly  fresh  in  our  recollection,  there 
are  people  who  are  trying  to  beat  down  the 
present  controls  today.  The  loss  of  such 
controls  would  almost  certainly  open  the 
way  for  another  giddying  zigzag  of  ups  and 
downs  after  this  war.  The  potentialities  of 
an  economic  explosion  are  vastly  greater  now 
than  in  1918.  The  war  has  lasted  longer. 
Immensely  greater  disruption  has  occurred 
In  normal  affairs.  Scarcity  of  consumer 
goods  is  greater;  potential  demand  vastly 
larger.  Liquid  assets  are  now  estimated  as  in 
excess  of  1300,000.000.000.  Inflationary  pres- 
sure is  at  an  all-time  high. 

It  seems  fairly  calm  on  the  surface,  partly 
because  controls  against  inflation  have 
worked  so  well.  This  very  crust  of  security 
la  dargsrous.  however,  if  it  lulls  the  public 
Into  a  feeling  of  false  safety. 

The  question  of  controls  is  now  before  Con- 
f^ress.  Nearly  everyone  wants  to  continue 
OPA.  but  qualifications  are  proposed  which. 
Chester  Bowles.  OPA  head,  declares,  would 
either  be  disastrous,  or  could  not  be  ad- 
ministered in  practice.  With  the  example  of 
1920  in  mind,  most  people  will  be  prejudiced 
In  favor  of  strong  measures  In  holding  the 
line  against  inflation. 


Proposal  as  to  Italy  PreseDted  by 
Generoso  Pope 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Record  proposals  regarding  the 
status  of  Italy  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  G?neroso 
Pope,  of  New  York,  publisher  of  El  Pro- 
gresso  Italo-Americano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  propo- 
sals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr  Generoso  Pope,  of  New  York,  the  pub- 
lisher of  H  Progresso  Italo-Americano,  on 
Tuesday.  June  12.  submitted  to  the  President 
a  memorandum  regarding  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  Italy. 

The  proprosals  presented  by  Mr.  Pope  to 
the  President  are  as  follows : 

"1.  In  view  of  their  political  and  military 
role  for  the  last  23  months,  the  harsh  armi- 
stice imposed  on  the  Italian  people  should  be 
aimulled  as  ui.Found  and  unjust. 

"2.  The  San  Francisco  Conference  should 
welcome  Italy  into  the  fold  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Invite  her  to  participate  In  its 
final  deliberations  and  decisions. 

"3.  As  much  as  possible  of  Allied  military 
equipment  and  food  and  medical  supplies 
that  might  be  useful  for  civilian  purposes 
and  economic  reconstruction  should  be  left 
in  Italy. 

"4.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  Italian  shipping  taken  over  by 
the  Allies  In  1943  for  military  use  against 
Germany  should  now  be  turned  back  to  dem- 
ocratic Italy  so  as  to  enable  her  to  have  the 
fhlpping  space  necessary  for  transporting 
Vitally  needed  supplies. 

••6.  Normal  commercial  relations  with  Italy 
Should  be  speedily  restored.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  facilitate  the  sailing  of 
merchant   vessels  and  Individual  American 


businessmen  to  Italian  ports  as  soon  as  they 
are  physically  restored. 

"8.  According  to  General  Clark,  many  of 
Italy's  splendid  Industrial  plants  In  the 
north  have  escaped  destruction— thanks.  In 
no  small  measure,  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
Italian  people  themselves.  Coal  and  other 
raw  materials  are  lacking.  Credit  should  be 
extended  to  the  Italian  people  so  that  they 
may  procure  these  supplies,  and  thereby 
resume  normal  economic  life  and  promote 
general  social  and  political  stability  within 
their  own  country  and  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 

"7.  America  should  take  the  lead  In  hav- 
ing all  the  big  powers  prevent  any  further 
assaults  against  the  national  integrity  of 
democratic  Italy. 

"8.  As  soon  as  the  broadened  cabinet  now 
under  consideration  is  organized,  the  Allied 
Military  Government  should  enable  fully 
liberated  Italy  to  have  its  own  Government 
exercise  complete  authority." 


Flag  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress I  made  yesterday  evening  at  the 
Flag  Day  ceremony  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Baltimore 
Lodge  No.  7: 

In  ce!ebrating  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Continental  Congress  of  our  Stars  and  Stripes, 
we  have  special  cause  for  rejoicing  this  year. 

In  1914  Congress  passed  a  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  President  to  declare  June  14  a 
National  Memorial  Day.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  complied,  and  each  year  since  then 
the  President  has  proclaimed  Flrg  Day. 

Ever  since  Congress  passed  the  original 
resolution  providing  for  the  creation  of  Flag 
Day.  this  emblem  has  never  been  more  feared 
and  more  loved  than  it  is  today — at  home 
and  abroad  men  are  working,  fighting,  and 
dying  for  what  it  represents.  We  celebrate 
Flag  Day  in  1945  with  the  full  realization 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  the  hope  and 
the  future  of  the  civilized  world. 

Flag  Day  emphasizes  that  our  flag  means 
more  than  just  a  banner  which  claims  power 
or  a  great  history.  To  every  real  American, 
our  flag  is  the  symbol  of  all  that  we  are 
and  hope  to  be.  It  is  an  emblem  in  the  truest 
sense. 

No  stain  has  ever  marred  it,  nor  have  clouds 
dimmed  Its  stars.  Its  mission  has  always 
been  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
There  Is  a  shrine  wherever  Old  Glory  waves. 
It  Is  the  only  flag  in  the  world's  history  that 
has  never  bowed  in  defeat,  and  It  never  will. 

Never  before  In  my  lifetime  have  I  ever 
been  more  grateful,  nor  have  I  appreciated 
more,  my  membership  in  this  great  order, 
than  I  have  at  the  present  time.  When  we 
stop  to  consider  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  to 
preserve  the  Ideals  for  which  this  organiza- 
tion was  founded,  membership  In  this  great 
organization  takes  on  a  new  meaning. 

The  Order  of  Elks  Is  an  organization  of 
American  citizens  who  love  their  country  and 
desire  to  preserve  its  cherished  Institutions; 
who  love  their  fellow  man  and  seek  to  pro- 
mote his  well-being;  and  who  love  the  joy- 
ousness  of  life  and  endeavor  to  contribute  to 
it,  as  weU  as  to  share  It. 

The  order  questions  no  man's  religion; 
nor  bars  hfta  on  account  of  his  creed.    It  is 


not  concerned  with  one's  political  affiliations. 
And  it  does  not  permit  either  religion  or 
politics  to  be  injected  Into,  or  to  have  any 
effect  upon.  Its  fraternal  deliberations,  na- 
tional or  local. 

It  lures  no  man  to  Its  doors  by  any  prom- 
ised material  benefits  which  might  appeal  to 
his  self  interest.  It  pledges  no  support  to  the 
furtherance  of  personal  ambitions.  It  has  no 
Insurance  feature  to  appeal  to  one's  sense  of 
economy.  It  is  beneficent,  not  merely  benev- 
olent, and  believes  that  doing  good  is  better 
than  merely  being  good.  It  teaches  that  it 
is  nobler  to  serve  than  to  be  served:  that 
laughter  is  better  than  tears,  a  kind  word 
more  potent  than  a  frown;  and  that  life  Is 
all  the  sweeter  for  a  song. 

It  therefore  seeks  to  draw  into  its  fraternal 
circle  only  those  who  delight  in  wholesome 
associations  with  congenial  companions;  who 
are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  patri- 
otic loyalty  and  devotion;  who  recognize  the 
obligations  of  human  brotherhood;  and  who 
desire,  without  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets 
of  publicity,  to  share  with  their  associates 
in  the  endeavor  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  shelter 
the  homeless,  to  relieve  those  in  distress,  and 
to  prove  themselves  true  friends  to  all  In 
need. 

With  such  a  membership,  holding  such 
Ideals,  the  order  has  grown  from  a  modest 
but  purposeful  group  of  organizers  into  a 
great  and  powerful  fraternity,  whose  patri- 
otic services  have  won  for  it  a  high  place  In 
national  esteem  and  whose  benefactions  have 
•smoothed  the  pathway  of  countless  thou- 
sands. 

This  year  the  whole  world  might  well  join 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  celebra- 
tion of  Flag  Day.  because  Old  Glory  holds 
forth  a  promise  of  liberation  and  an  Inspira- 
tion for  a  new  day  of  freedom  and  liberty 
for  all.  This  promise  of  liberation  and  In- 
spiration for  freedom  has  been  associated 
with  our  flag  since  the  days  of  George  Wash- 
ington. 

As  we  look  at  the  American  flag  as  it  waves 
so  proudly,  we  think  of  what  Concord  and 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  meant.  It  was 
proud  in  those  days,  too,  even  when  it  ac- 
companied cur  soldiers  In  their  solitary 
pilgrimage  after  being  driven  from  New 
York.  It  waved  above  the  heads  of  suffering 
men  at  Valley  Forge  and  Morrlstown.  It 
crossed  the  waters  rolling  with  Ice  at  Tren- 
ton. It  saw  danger  and  suffering,  but  it  also 
saw  victory.  Before  It  Burgoyne  laid  down 
his  arms,  and  under  Its  banner  Yorktown 
surrendered  Its  hosts. 

Today  our  outlook  is  much  brighter,  and 
the  horror  of  a  national  catastrophe  has 
given  way  to  a  deflnlte  conviction  that  we 
are  going  to  win  the  war.  The  collective  fear 
of  the  future  has  changed  to  an  intense  Indi- 
vidual sorrow,  or  to  bitter  grief  for  the  ones 
who  were,  or  of  acute  apprehension  for  those 
who  are,  defending  us  and  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  right  and  curs  to 
live  as  we  as  a  people  choose.  Today  our 
thoughts  are  divided  between  pride  in  those 
who  are  fighting  for  uf  and  the  deepest  sor- 
row for  those  who  can  never  see  again  the 
land  and  the  flag  for  which  they  have  lived 
and  loved  and  fought. 

We  are  today  demonstrating  the  same 
spirit  of  sacriflces  and  self-denial  which  was 
demonstrated  by  the  people  in  1776,  and 
which  laid  the  foundation  for  our  great 
Republic. 

The  American  flag  means  to  us  the  symbol 
of  everything  that  people  of  the  world  want, 
but  few  people  of  the  world  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  In  these  days  of  persecution, 
tyranny,  and  disregard  for  human  lives  and 
human  rights. 

It  means  to  us  the  greatest  privilege  and 
blessing  that  anyone  can  have.  It  makes 
us  proud  that  we  are  a  free  people.  It  brings 
us  a  feeling  of  deep  emotion  and  happiness 
as  we  realize  that  all  the  people  of  the  world 
will  some  day  cheer  the  American  flag  as  it 
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ts  carried  from  one  battle  front  to  another, 
to  driTe  out  the  tyrants  and  selfish  invaders 
-who  seek  to  enforce  a  system  of  slavery  upon 
•  beaten  and  defeated  world.  But  they  will 
never  succeed. 

During  periods  of  gr^at  emergencies  and 
dangers— America  has  always  survived.  Our 
country  has  never  found  Its  people  wanting 
In  patrlottem.  nor  unwilling  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  preserve  our  Nation 
and  Its  government,  and  as  Americans  we 
consider  it  a  privUege  to  show  our  gratitude 
for  the  great  opportunities  o\ir  country  has 
offered  us. 

Those  of  us  who   are  not  called  upon  to 
fight  in  the  front  lines  of  battle  have  the 
opportunity    of    using    every    ounce    of    our 
energy  In  making  and  ssndmg  to  our  fight- 
ing men,  the  weapons  they  need  to  fight  for 
us.    But  in  addition  to  supplying  them  with 
weapons  of  war,  we  have  another  grave  re- 
sponsiblUtv  toward  them— for  we  have  guar- 
anteed the  preservation  of  everything    they 
hold  worth  while  on  earth — everything  lor 
which  they  are  fighting.    They  not  only  lock 
to  us  to  furnish  to  them  and  to  our  allies 
every  means  required  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  rightfully  expect 
those  of   us   who   are   here   at   home   to   use 
sound    Judgment,  sacrifice,   and  sell-denial. 
and  to  exeit  every  effort  to  preserve  for  them 
and  their  families  the  structure  erf  o\ir  eco- 
nomic system,  to  enable  ua  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to    work  and  to  live  with  the 
greatest    possible    happiness   in   the   future. 
That  is  what  America  should  mean  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  or  supporting  our  armed 
forces  here  aad  abroad. 

They  look,  as  we  do.  to  our  flag,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  destiny  of  America — a  destiny  of  high 
purpose,  joined  with  lasting  memories  of 
those  who  wiU  not  come  back  to  us.  The 
flag  of  the  United  States  Is  traveling  around 
the  globe,  and  wherever  it  goes.  It  brings  a 
promise  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  the  de- 
spondent and  discouraged  pecplss  who  have 
been  subjected  to  lives  of  slavery. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  is  a  symbol^ 
Just  as  the  SUtue  of  Liberty— standing  In 
New  York  Harbor,  is  a  symbol  of  liberty,  cast- 
ing its  light  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  slavery 
azxi  tyranny. 

Otir  flag  which  glimmered  as  the  symbol 
of  our  hopes  in  1941  is  today  the  symbol  of 
our  eternal  debt  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives,  and  of  our  profound  admiration 
for  those  who  are  prepared  to  suffer  and  die 
If  they  must,  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

But  today  we  are  creating  something 
greater  than  a  symbol  of  liberty  or  a  statue. 
We  are  creating  the  means  for  bringing  lib- 
erty and  freedom  to  a  despairing  and  op- 
pressed world.  We  are  doing  this  through 
toll  and  sacrifices  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
world,  on  the  farm,  in  business  and  industry. 
and  In  the  home.  Every  American  Is  par- 
ticipating in  a  greater  os  Cesser  degree  in  this 
nobie  and  gigantic  enterprise.  Our  flag  makes 
this  promise  for  the  future  because  It  repre- 
sents a  glorious  past  history — a  history 
steeped  in  the  tradition  of  democracy,  liberty, 
justice,  and  religious  tolerance.  It  is  a  his- 
tory In  which  free  men  always  considered 
themselves  the  equal  of  all  mankind,  and 
all  mankind  their  equal.  It  is  a  history  of 
struggles,  sacrifices,  dangers,  and  great  losses. 
during  which  tune  the  people  sought  always 
to  preserve  their  liberty,  their  freedom,  and 
their  independence. 

Many  of  our  cltiaens  have  fcH^otten  the 
band  of  patriots  who  suffered  and  died  at 
Valley  Forge,  who  trod  through  the  snow  and 
ice  in  their  bare  feet,  half  starved,  half 
clothed;  who  suffered  and  sacrificed  vhelr 
lives  for  you  and  for  me.  and  every  person 
living  within  our  shores,  citizens,  and  yes, 
aliens.  They  fought,  bled,  and  died  for  free- 
dom, for  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  we  enjoy. 

We  are  prone  to  treat  lightly  the  noble 
heritage  that  they  won  for  us  and  therefore 
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It  is  our  solemn  ant  aacred  duty  to  remind 
our  citizens,  and.  ye< ,  aliens,  within  our  bor- 
ders, from  time  to  time,  ^nd  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, what  we  enj  )y  here  in  America  that 
has  been  denied  to  tl  le  people  of  many  of  the 
European  countries. 

We  have  the  r*gh<  of  trial  by  jury. 
We  are  free  to  ezjress  oiu  thoughts  with- 
out fear. 

We  have  a  free  pr«  ss. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  lawful  assembly. 
The  right  to  worsliip  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  own  conscience. 
The  right  of  petit  on. 

We  participate  in  our  Government  through 
the  ballot  (not  bull  ft). 

We  are  secure  in  c  ur  homes  from  unlawftil 
search  and  seizure. 

We  have  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
We  In  this  country  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
dissenting  publicly,  we  have  the  privilege  to 
present  our  views  t<  Congress,  the  President, 
and  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Americanism  wtiich  tolerates  freedom  of 
expression  not  on  y  of  applause,  but  of 
criticism,  which  on  y  democracies,  and  espe- 
cially oxir  institutions,  fester,  and  encourage. 
In  other  countrK  s,  to  question  an  official 
act  is  to  ask  for  a  or  e-way  ticket  to  a  concen- 
tration camp.  Here  our  writers,  authors,  and 
our  actors,  without  fear  or  danger,  enjoy 
complete  freedom  cf  press  and  speech;  all  of 
us  have  our  constitution  and  bill  of  rights 
and  yet  some  peopl ;  are  poisoning  the  minds 
of  our  children  and  less  fortunate  adults  with 
their  alien  and  destructive  doctrines.  They 
would  supplant  ot  r  Americanism,  our  de- 
mocracy, with  communism,  fascism,  and 
nazism. 

Thanks  to  the  b  ;roic  dead  who  fought  to 
preserve  our  Nation  at  various  times  in  our 
history,  we  have  a  i  oble  heritage.  We  have  a 
stake  in  the  world  second  to  none.  It  In- 
cliJdes  the  lives,  fai  nilles,  and  properties,  and 
the  rights  of  130.00  (.000  people,  occupying  an 
area  of  4,000.000  sqiiare  miles  and  possessing 
one-half  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  world. 

Otir  country  is  ]  oung  and  vigorous,  com- 
pared to  the  rest  ol  the  world.  The  men  and 
women  of  our  cointry  are  more  secure  In 
their  property,  moie  protected  In  their  lives, 
and  more  happy  in  their  outlook  toward  the 
futiire.  than  the  nhabitants  of  any  other 
nation  In  the  woUd. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  living  today  any- 
where In  Europe,  v  ho.  If  given  the  opportu- 
nity and  a  free  passport  to  America,  would 
not  drop  his  work  a  ad  migrate  to  this  covmtry 
on  the  flrst  avalla  >le  boat.  There  Is  hardly 
a  man  living  today  in  this  country  who  would 
give  up  his  citizenship,  or  residence  perma- 
nently, to  leave  this  coimtry  to  seek  greater 
happiness  abroad.  American  citizenship  is 
priceless. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  enjoy  the  highest 
rights  and  prlvllei  ;es,  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  the  w  irld.  there  are  within  our 
borders  undesirable  aliens,  who  would  tear 
down  from  our  c  anstltutional  mast,  these 
rights  and  privllegiis. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  in  the  flies  of 
Congress  that  we  liave  sinister  and  mischie- 
vous forces  and  Inl  uences  within  our  borders 
seeking  to  inject  li  ito  the  minds  of  our  chil- 
dren and  less-educated  adults  destructive 
doctrines  and  to  Incite  rabid,  racial,  social, 
and  religious  hatn  ds. 

America  has  too  long  closed  Its  eyes  to 
those  who.  while  enjoying  the  best  that  Is 
In  our  land,  have  been  secretly  plotting  Its 
downfall.  The  Canmunlst,  the  Fascist,  and 
Nazi  In  our  mlds  ,  bent  on  spreading  dis- 
content must  be  'erreted  out  and  exposed. 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  opinion,  we 
must  preserve.  Fut  the  abuse  of  these  liber- 
ties by  those  whc  are  boring  from  within, 
and  who  seek  on  y  the  destruction  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  must  be  curbed  by 
a  firm  Govemmeiit  hand  and  by  a  sound 
public  opinion. 

On  this  day  Americans  reiterate  their  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  an4  the  demo- 


cratic principles  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
We  know  that  there  Is  no  room  in  this  coun- 
try for  any  ism  but  Americanism  and  pa- 
triotism, and  we  want  100  percent  of  that. 

And  what  Is  Americanism? 

It  is  an  unfailing  and  undying  love  for  our 
country  and  our  flag.  Loyalty  to  its  institu- 
tions and  its  Ideals,  eagerness  to  defend  It 
against  all  enemies,  and  a  burning  desire  to 
secure  the  blessings  of  Uberty  for  ourselves 
and  our  children. 

And  what   is  patriotism? 

It  Is  an  intangible,  invisible  something 
that  makes  your  heart  beat  faster  when  you 
hear  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

It  Is  a  spiritual,  sacred  attribute  that 
makes  the  blood  In  your  fingertips  tingle 
when  you  hear  the  thrilling  story  of  the 
young  patriot,  Capt.  Nathan  Hale,  when  you 
visualize  him  standing  upon  a  scaffold  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  "Have  you  any- 
thing more  to  say  before  you  die?"  And  in 
your  imagination  you  see  young  Hale 
straighten  to  his  full  height,  every  inch  a 
soldier,  and  utter  the  words  that  will  live  as 
long  as  America  lives.  "Sir.  I  regret  that  1 
have  but  one  life  to  give  for  my  country." 
That  was  patriotism;  that  was  an  example  of 
Americanism. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  could  sum  up  my 
plea  for  Americanism  any  better  than  to  re- 
cite from  what  I  term  a  poem  prayer,  written 
by  William  A.  Chappell,  of  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
and  I  commend  it  to  you  as  a  dally  prayer 
during  the  critical  days  that  lie  ahead  for 
our  country: 
"Our  Father,  who  art  above. 

Instill  in  our  hearts  a  greater  love 

For  the  liberties  we  enjoy  today, 

Before  It's  too  late  and  they're  Uken  away. 

Continue  to  give  us  our  dally  bread. 

Grant  us  the  power  to  keep  our  head 

When  radicals  rave  of  the  favorite  *ism' 

With  which  they'd  displace  our  American- 
ism. 

Deliver  us.  our  Father,  who  art  above. 

From  the  loss  of  these  rights  we  cherish  and 
love. 

So  that  each  night  when  we  kneel  and  pray 

We  can  say,  'Thank  God  for  the  U.  8.  A.' " 


Compulsory  Military  SerYice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  statement  of  Doug- 
las Southall  Freeman  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Postwar  Military 
Policy.  June  14,  1945: 

Prior  to  the  16th  of  September  1940,  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  five  times  had 
completed  substantially  the  same  cycle. 
After  the  dlfttcult  termination  of  a  successful 
war,  there  was  demobilization  of  volunteers 
or  conscripted  men  and  reliance  for  the  na- 
tional defense  on  a  small  force  of  regulars. 
This  force  was  widely  scattered.  Generally, 
too.  In  periods  of  fiscal  stringency.  Army  ap- 
propriations were  scaled  down  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  that  few  units  were  kept  at  author- 
ized strength.  Just  a  century  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, an  army  calculated  at  8,616  men  had 
6.612.  Regiments  did  not  count  more  than 
300  muskets. 

When  In  such  a  situation  the  danger  of 
war  came  near,  the  persistent  optimism  of 
Americans  In  all  that  relates  to  peace  led 
them  to  disregard  or  discount  the  Imme- 
diacy.   As  soon  as  it  was  manifest  that  hopes 


and  good  Intentions  could  not  save  the  coun- 
try, the  flrst  step  was  to  authorize  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Regular  Army.  This  usually 
was  not  done  until  too  late  to  have  the  new 
recruits  trained  to  the  standard  of  the  old 
cadres  before  the  troops  went  into  action, 
though  the  capacity  of  veteran  American 
troops  to  digest  recruits  was  notable.  After 
the  expansion  of  the  Regular  Army  there 
came,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  or  close  to  it, 
a  call  for  the  embodiment  of  the  miUtla 
or  the  Incorporation  of  the  National  Guard 
Into  the  Federal  service.  These  troops  proved 
of  varying  quality,  training,  and  command, 
but  they  never  were  able  to  go  speedily  Into 
combat  otherwise  than  with  the  Immense 
losses  unskilled  soldiers  usually  sustain. 
Subsequently,  In  every  war  prior  to  that  of 
1861-65,  the  effort  of  government  was  to 
offset  casualties  and  to  undertake  new  enter- 
prises with  further  calls  for  militia  or  volun- 
teers on  a  quota  basis.  Often  the  Regular 
Army,  which  was  expanded  still  more,  was 
competing  with  the  States  for  recruits. 

This  was  the  unbroken  pattern  of  expan- 
sion for  the  Army  of  the  United  States  from 
1769  until  March  3.  1863,  when  the  flrst  and 
worst  conscription  act  of  American  military 
history  was  signed.  This  short-sighted  law 
covered  all  able-bodied  males  from  20  to  35 
years  of  age,  and  all  unmarried  men  under 
45.  but  in  Its  original  form  it  authorized 
exemption  from  the  draft  for  all  men  who, 
when  drawn  for  duty,  would  furnish  a  sub- 
stitute or  pay  $300.  Under  this  statute, 
3.112.000  men  were  enrolled.  Approximately 
2.760,000  were  considered  available  for  duty. 
The  number  actually  inducted  was  170.000. 
Of  these.  120,000  were  hired  substitutes.  The 
system  would  have  proved  a  hopeless  failure 
had  not  the  prospect  of  being  drafted  for 
service  led  approximately  1,000,000  to  volun- 
teer. Tliose  who  did  so  had  the  incentive 
also  of  bounties  which  finally  reached  $300 
for  3-year  volunteers  and  f400  for  men  who 
would  enlist  for  4  years.  Localities  had  a 
feeling  that  the  actual  drafting  of  one  of 
Its  citizens  was  a  community  humiliation. 
Volunteers,  accordingly,  were  recruited  to  flU 
the  quotas.  Rich  towns  often  raised  suflB- 
clent  money  to  pay  a  volunteer  $1,000  cash 
for  enlisting.  This  extraordinary  system  of 
bounties  cost  the  United  States  Government 
1300,000.  The  States  and  lesser  units  of 
government  paid  at  least  an  equal  sum.  It 
may  be  sad  that  bounties  to  compensate  for 
the  manifest  weakness  of  the  conscription 
act  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
1861-65.  not  far  below  three-quarters  cf  a 
billion  dollars.  This,  of  course,  was  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  army  pay.  In  spite  of  these 
and  other  faults,  the  direct  and  indirect 
operation  of  the  draft  law  of  1863  gave  Gen- 
eral Grant  the  continuous  flew  of  replace- 
ments necessary  to  win  the  flnal  campaign 
of  attrition.  Had  the  act  been  passed  a  year 
earlier,  the  war  might  have  ended  a  year 
sooner.  As  soon  as  hostilities  terminated, 
there  was  the  greatest  haste  in  reducing  the 
Army.  By  the  end  of  September  1866.  an 
army  of  about  1.060,000  had  declined  to  38,000 
regulars  and  10.000  volunteers,  most  of  whom 
were  Negroes  who  had  not  then  decided  on  a 
permanent  vocation. 

Appraisal  of  this  cycle  manifestly  should 
be  In  terms  of  the  designed  function  of  the 
Army  of  a  democratic  people.  If  a  military 
historian  wercf  asked  what  the  American 
armed  forces  should  be  and  do,  he  probably 
would  say  our  Army  and  Navy,  while  avail- 
able for  the  maintenance  of  order  at  home, 
should  be  so  constituted  that  they  can  de- 
velop competent  officers  of  every  rank,  test 
new  weapons,  explore  new  tactics,  and  main- 
tain an  organization  capable  of  vast  and 
rapid  expansion  and  training  to  the  end  that 
decisive  victory  In  war  cin  be  assured  in 
minimum  time  with  the  lowest  practicable 
loss  of  human  life  and  the  least  prccticable 
expenditure  of  the  Nation's  substance. 

R'gard  for  the  time  of  tills  committee  for- 
bids the  dissection,  clause  by  clause,  of  this 


statement  of  the  purpose  of  America's  armed 
forces.  If  the  statement  is  approximately 
correct,  our  military  policy  prior  to  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  was  a  negation,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  of  every  principle  that  should  have 
been  applied.  The  United  States,  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  never  maintained 
an  army  of  sufficient  size  to  give  our  officers 
peacetime  field  training  on  a  scale  that 
equipped  them  to  handle  any  large  body  of 
men  confidently,  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
In  April  1861  the  United  States  Army  had 
the  services  of  only  one  man  under  65  years 
of  age  who  previously  had  commanded  in 
the  fiel.-l  Es  many  as  2.000  armed  men.  Be- 
cause of  this.  Union  commanders  had  to  pay 
with  the  lives  of  men  for  the  lessons  they 
had  to  learn  in  the  maneuver  of  troops.  It 
probably  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  half 
the  casualties  sustained  by  the  Federal 
armies  through  the  Seven  Days'  Campaign 
could  have  been  avoided  if.  prior  to  war,  the 
generals  had  been  able  to  muster  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  learn  at  least  the 
ABC's  of  logistics  and  of  deployment  and 
advance  under  fire. 

The  relative  size  of  modern  armies  consid- 
ered, the  situation  scarcely  was  better  in  1915. 
A  year  after  the  Germans  had  shown  that 
it  was  possible  to  employ  simultaneously 
4,000,000  combat  troops  on  fronts  separated 
by  hundreds  of  miles,  we  had  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  outside  essential  gar- 
risons, a  mobile  force  estimated  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  24.600.  or  less  than  one  division  of 
the  AEF  of  1918.  It  is  not  believed  that 
more  than  two  men,  if  two.  ever  handled  that 
force  in  field  maneuvers. 

The  overrapid  expansion  of  a  small  army 
or  navy  put  too  great  a  strain  on  our  fa- 
cilities for  instruction.  In  1917,  for  example, 
we  had  to  place  as  many  as  150  men  under 
a  single  instructor  who  had  not  himself  al- 
ways been  well  schooled.  The  result  was 
delay  in  training  and,  in  some  Instances,  that 
ancestral  woe  of  American  military  history, 
the  employment  of  troops  in  difficult  action 
before  they  were  fully  trained.  Nothing  more 
appalls  the  student  of  our  wars  than  the 
sickening  picture,  again  and  again,  of  mag- 
nificent first-line  troops — as  good  military 
material  as  there  was  in  the  world — hurled 
into  action  before  either  they  or  their  com- 
manders had  mastered  that  part  of  their 
essential  lesson  that  could  be  learned  prior 
to  combat.  Wh^t  was  true  of  the  waste  of 
life  in  the  delayed,  overhurried  expansion  of 
our  personnel  was  obviously  true,  also,  of  the 
development  of  modern  weapons.  We  nearly 
always  waited  too  long  In  peace  to  provide 
for  the  adequate  test  of  most  of  our  new  or 
Improved  weapons  except.  In  general,  our 
standard  artillery. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  review  thus  given 
summarily  is  an  argument  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  large  armed  forces  and  for  ade- 
quate appropriations  to  encourage  research, 
to  supply  new  weapons,  to  permit  large- 
scale  maneuvers,  and  to  provide  adequate  in- 
structors and  reserve  officers.  That,  it  may 
be  objected,  is  not  an  argument  for  com- 
pulsory military  service  In  peacetime.  Can- 
not the  same  results  be  attained  from  an 
enlargement  of  the  Regular  Army  as  from 
compulsory  service?  To  this  question,  we 
can  get  no  answer  for  the  future  elsewhere 
than  from  the  paist.  We  Americans  never 
have  been  willing  to  support,  either  with 
funds  or  with  personnel,  an  adequate  Regu- 
lar Army.  That  is  one  reason  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  statement  dated  a  new  and 
more  hopeful  cycle  from  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  September  16.  1940.  and  not  from 
the  similar  statute  of  May  18.  1917,  or  from 
the  draft  law  of  March  3,  1863. 

The  contrasting  story  of  America's  par- 
ticipation in  the  two  World  Wars  does  not 
depreciate  the  leaders  of  1917-18.  They 
faced  immense  difficulties  of  training,  pro- 
curement, and  transport,  and  they  deserve 
high  place  among  American  soldiers  and  mili- 
tary administrators.  At  the  same  time,  the 
larger   army   of   1941-43   was   prepared   and 


trained  with  much  greater  speed  and 
smoothness.  An  unappreciated  measure  of 
credit  for  this  must  go  to  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  4.  1920.  and 
especially  to  the  system  of  Reserve  officers' 
training  then  established.  The  tremendous, 
decisive  fact  was  that  when  the  United  States 
was  compelled  in  1941  to  take  up  arms,  the 
Nation  had  selective  service  In  force  and  so 
far  advanced  that  the  fU-st  stage  of  training 
was  past  for  sufficient  men  to  constitute 
about  30  divisions.  Further  study  of  Ger- 
man records  and  equipment  may  show  that 
the  time  thus  saved  in  our  preparation  for 
the  struggle  in  Europe  enabled  this  Nation 
to  throw  its  weight  against  Germany  before 
the  improvement  of  submarines,  the  de- 
velopment of  Jet-propulsion,  and  the  per- 
fection of  rocket  design  prolonged  the  con- 
flict at  unthinkable  cost  and  threatened 
to  stalemate  the  Allies.  It  already  appears 
plain  that  if  the  United  States  had  followed 
the  same  course  In  the  First  World  War.  and 
had  introduced  compulsory  service  In  1916, 
the  Germans  would  have  been  halted  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  offensive  of  March  21, 
1918. 

In  such  matters  at  this,  where  literally 
the  life  and  liberty  of  America  are  at  stake, 
anyone  who  dogmatizes  is  by  that  very  fact 
discredited.  The  most  that  anyone  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  study  the  record,  to  integrate  dis- 
passionately the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
it.  and,  at  the  end.  to  voice  an  opinion.  If, 
in  this  spirit,  I  were  asked  what  lesson,  above 
all  others,  the  examination  of  American 
military  history  makes  clear,  I  would  say  it 
Is.  In  my  opinion,  this,  the  old  cycle  of  dis- 
armament, negligence,  and  frenzied  prepara- 
tion for  war  has  cost  our  Nation  unreckon- 
able  billions  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives;  compulsory  military  serv- 
ice, properly  administered,  has  been  proved 
to  be  the  surest,  most  democratic,  and  most 
economical  system  of  essential  national  de- 
fense. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1945 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follov.'ing  editorial  from 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  of 
June  11,  1945: 

CONCaESSMEN'S    PAT 

Despite  the  fuss  made  by  some  papers  over 
the  $2,500  annual  expense  allowance  for  Con- 
gressmen, now  that  the  bill  has  passed  there 
is  little  or  no  objection  to  it.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  allowance  Is  fair  and  necessary. 
Congressmen  have  so  many  expenses  that 
men  In  other  professions  do  not  have  that 
the  people  miist  see  that  they  are  properly 
paid.  If  they  are  not,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  the  country  Itself  will  suffer. 

One  Congressman  has  flgured  out  that 
after  he  pays  his  Income  tax.  hotel  bills  In 
Washington,  railroad  fare  for  several  trips 
home  every  month  to  make  speeches  or  at- 
tend conferences,  and  the  cost  of  running 
his  office  over  and  above  what  the  Govern- 
ment allows  him,  be  has  less  than  $150  a 
month  left  to  keep  up  his  home  and  support 
his  family.  Nowadays  that  Is  less  than  moat 
of  bis  constituents  have,  yet  the  buslneaa 
of  shaping  the  Nation's  policy  is  one  of  the 
hardest  and  most  important  of  all  occupa- 
tions. 

Early  this  year  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
cation — a  group  cf  the  country's  leading  mea 
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who  are  Interested  In  government^met  In 
S2ai^    to    devl-e    ways     and     means    of 

■^orSTreSSat^onsthey  adopted 
was  that  Members  of  Congress  should  be  paid 
Slrles  of  W5.000  a  year.    "The  Job  Is  worth 
Jf^'tSi? resolution  said.     -Senrice  in  Con- 
«eas  ts  the  top  legislative  Job  In  the  country 
fr^TshoSd  c^ry  compensation  in  line  with 
that  of  top  Jobs  In  other  fields." 
^ey  recaUed  that  congressional  service  la 
now  generally  a  full-time  Job.  Instead  of  one 
taking  only  3  or  4  months  a  year,  as  it  did 
When  the  present  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  was 
fixed   m    1925.     Too    frequently,    they    said. 
Members  leave  Congrees  with  less  money  than 
when  they  entered.     •Members  have   about 
the  same  general  expenses  as  a  private  citi- 
zen  plus  large  expenditures  Incident  to  con- 
gressional service.     The  latter   Include  out- 
Uys  for  frequent   and   necessary   entertain- 
ment  maintenance  of  two  domiciles,  contri- 
butions,  campaigning,   special    uips   to   the 
oonstinuency.  maintenance  of  an  office  In  the 
constituency,  and  living  scale  commensurate 
with  the  dignity  of  position." 

St  'he  National  Planning  Association  con- 
clude<l  that  higher  pay  for  Congressmen 
would  be  a  good  investment  for  the  country. 
The  amount  it  recommended  is  twice  what 
Congressmen  wUl  receive,  even  with  their  al- 
lowance for  expenses.  But  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  even  when  he  serves  the 
publi;.  and  if  the  public  Is  to  have  the  right 
kind  of  service,  it  must  pay  for  It.  In  the 
end  the  right  kind  Is  always  the  cheapest. 
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The  people 
speak,  and  they 
While  it  may  be 
payment  is  not  a 
to  the  qualificaticjn 
regulation,  in 
carries  the  force 
tional  requiremei^t 
must  comply  in 
or  herself  eligible 
In  many  cases 
able  to  pay  the 
a  vote,  that  req^iir 
force  and  effect 
elector  to  vote 
or  residence, 
established.     I 
such  re.sult  sho\ild 
to  any  Americai 
right  to  vote, 
places  an  added 
voters,  who  ard 
vote,  which  renpe 
voting.     That 
election,  held 
States  which 
poll  tax  before 
a  restriction 
election  from 
was  contemplat|Ed 

Mr.  Speaker, 
tion  of  the  men  ibt 
1.  of  our  Constitu 
this  language: 
Tlie  right  of  c 
to  vote  shall  no 
the  United  Statej 
of  race,  color,  or 
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HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  give  expression  on  the  so- 
called  anti-poll-tax  measure,  now  before 
the   House    for    determination.     Those 
States  which  now  have  the  requirement 
that  the  poll  tax  be  first  paid  as  a  requi- 
site to  the  right  to  vote  have  placed  a 
barrier  before  the  people  of  that  particu- 
lar State  which  in  many  instances  pre- 
vents people  from  voting,  and  this  very 
requirement  prevents  a  full   and   free 
election  In  those  several  States.    Under 
our  Constitution,  all  elections  shall  be 
free    and    equal.      While    it'  has    been 
argued  that  the  requirement  that  a  poll 
tax  must  be  first  paid  before  that  person 
Is  entitled  to  vote  means  but  a  very  small 
outlay  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  elec- 
tor, yet  In  many  instances  a  small  sum 
of  money  is  impossible  to  raise  for  such 
puriKJse.  and  that  elector  is  thereby  pre- 
vented from  casting  his  or  her  ballot,  and 
the  provision  of  our  Constitution  that 
"all  elections  shall  be  free  and  equal" 
Is  thereby  defeated. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  in  the 
face  of  the  provisions  of  our  Constitu- 
ticn.  and  in  the  face  of  the  decided  cases 
upon  this  question,  the  requirement  of 
the  payment  of  pell  tax  as  a  condition 
pre-cedent  to  the  right  to  vote,  in  any 
Stale  In  which  that  requirement  still 
exists,  constitutes  a  barrier  against  the 
clear  language  contained  In  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

We  are  not  unmindful.  I  am  certain, 
that  this  is  a  Government  by  the  people. 
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permanent  Pair  Employment   Practice 
Committee: 

Whereas  S.  id.  a  bill  forbidding  discrim- 
ination in  employment  because  o«ja«.  co^of- 
creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry,  and  cre- 
atine a  permanent  Fair  Employment  Com- 
mLsslon  to  preven-  such  discrimination  has 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  Lnlted 

Stfttcs*  &nd 

Whereas  this  bill  wo  Id  provide  an  urgently 
needed  lob  equality  opportunity  and  Improve 
relations  between  labor  and  Industry;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  a  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  established  by  Presiden- 
tial order  that  has  been  very  effecUve  in  pro- 
viding a  much-needed  source  of  manpower  for 
our  war  emergency:  Therefor,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
the  City  of  St.  Louis  urges  the  enactment  of 
8.  101  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
St  Louis  the  United  States  Senators  from 
Missouri,"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Staix  of  Mmsoubi 

City  of  St.  Louis,  ss: 

This  Is  to  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going Is  a  true  copy  of  a  resolution.  No.  14. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  .idermen 
on  the  1st  day  of  June  1945. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  4th  day  of  June 

1945. 

Geo.  W.  Hartman, 

Clerk.   Board   of   Aldermen.  City   of   St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


Civilian  Doctors 
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Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOU  3E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTwdaii.June  14, 1945 

Mr.  SULLTJAli.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exter  d  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
copy  of  resolution  No.  14.  adopted  by  the 
honorable  Boird  of  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  Btate  of  Missouri,  on  June 
1, 1945,  urgina  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  setting  up  a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12, 1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  under  the 
above  caption,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  MiliUry  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
a  sUtement  issued  by  Senator  Downey. 
Democrat,  of  California,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Times-Herald  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  on  June  13.  1945.  The  news- 
paper account  is  included  herein  as  fol- 
lows: 

LR  MIOICS  CO,  ARMT  IS  tTRCED 

Senator  Downtt,  Democrat,  of  California, 
yesterday  requested  that  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  Investigate  alleged  hoard- 
ing of  doctors  and  dentists  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  while  civilians  suffer  unnecessarily 
from  lack  of  medical  care. 

Meanwhile  Ma  J.  Gen.  George  F.  Lull.  Dep- 
uty Army  Surgeon  General,  estimated  that 
2,000  to  3.000  aoctors  and  up  to  1,000  dentists 
would  be  available  for  discharge  from  the 
Army  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

DowNET  stated  that  there  is  one  Army  doc- 
tor for  every  180  soldiers  In  the  Unlt«d  SUtes. 
but  an  average  of  only  one  civilian  doctor 
for  more  than  1,600  clvUlans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  including  mi'self,  desir^ 
and  demands  that  our  men  in  the  armed 
forces  have  the  best  medical  care  re- 
quired, but.  as  Senator  Downey  points 
out.  when  that  necessity  has  been  sat- 
isfied, the  Army  and  Navy  should  not 
retain  a  surplus  of  doctors  and  dentists 
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In  the  services  at  tne  expense  of  the 
civilian  population,  and  as  my  district 
Is  suffering,  as  are  nany  other  sections 
of  the  coimtry  for  lac  i  of  doctors.  I  trust 
action  will  be  taken  when  it  is  found  that 
a  doctor  or  dentist  is  not  needed,  that 
they  be  returned  tc  the  communities 
which  are  in  such  dire  need  of  their 
services. 

Many  communities  in  this  country 
have  had  the  majority  of  their  doctors 
called  in  the  service,  iind.  as  a  result,  in- 
adequate medical  care  of  the  civilian 
population  has  resulted,  and  now  that 
the  European  phase  cf  the  war  has  been 
terminated  and  replacements  have  be- 
come available,  doctois  and  dentists  that 
have  served  for  2,  3,  or  more  years  who 
are  ofiBcers.  and  ^o  do  not  come  under 
the  point  system  of  :he  Army,  and  are 
not  permitted  to  apply  for  discharge  for 
that  reason,  and  in  view  of  their  long 
and  patriotic  service  and  the  need  of 
them  In  their  local  communities,  should 
be  given  full  consideration  for  discharge 
if  the  exigencies  of  tlie  service  permit 


Indian  Trace  Muddle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oi 

HON.  EMANl  EL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14. 1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

JiTKK  14.   1945. 
Hon.  William  L.  Clayton, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 

Wa:ihington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Clayton:  Permit  me  to  draw  to 
your  attention  certain  facts  concerning  in- 
ternational trade  with  India. 

Herewith  find  a  list  of  Imports  and  ex- 
ports passing  between  India  and  our  own 
country  between  the  years  1926  to  1940: 


Years 

Imports 

from  the 

Unitwi 

States 

Exports  to 

the  United 

States 

IVSA 

In  mUlifmt 
ofirltars 
M.0 
C3.2 
M.f. 
£6.3 

4fiLl 

3fi.6 
21.9 
1».8 
27.4 
31.4 

a&8 

43.7 
36.7 

W.4 

In  fnaiiont 
o/dolUr* 

160.9 

1«7 

131.0 

MM 

148.9 

tsn. 

140.3 

uao. 

1011 

mi 

68.  .1 

igsa 

33.2 

ig33 

43.7 

J9S4 

64.8 

193.S 

A1.9 

isoe 

1«7 

70.7 
M.4 

•Mas 

6&1 

MM 

IMO 

(16.3 
lOLl 

Totdl 

A2.\  4 

1,327.5 

The  trade  balance  In 
$702,100,000  up  to  1940 
surplus  on  normal  tradi 
war  had  been  ean.lng 
with  us  roughly  forty-«ij 
I  am  unable  to  cite  flgu 
lowing  1940.  because  aft 
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favor  of  Iiulla  was 

This  is  the  dollar 

ig.    India  before  the 

as  a  result  of  trade 

millions  per  annum, 
res  for  the  years  fol- 
er  that  year  England 


took  the  surpltas  dollars  due  India  and  placed 
them  In  the  British  imperial  pool,  or  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called,  the  sterling  bloc  pool.  In 
other  words,  the  surplus  was  placed  abso- 
lutely under  British  control.  Britain  then 
gave  India  credit  in  pounds  and  then  froze 
such  pounds.  This  will  force  India  to  buy 
exclusively — for  practical  purposes — only 
British  goods. 

I  am  reliably  Informed  by  those  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  that  England  has  refused  to 
give  an  accounting  of  the  dollar  surplus  due 
India  on  her  trade  balances  with  us  from 
1940  to  date. 

India  has  been  selling  and  shipping  to  us 
Jute,  mica,  manganese,  and  other  strategic 
war  materials.  These  shipments  to  us  may 
run  up  an  additional  stirpltis  of  over 
$250,000,000.  The  total  credit  balances  due 
India,  in  all  likelihood,  have  mounted  up  to 
$1,000,000,000  by  this  time.  It  lo  difficult  for 
any  country  to  support  an  International 
trade  so  slanted.  The  result  has  been  to  em- 
phasize and  underscore  the  Inflationary 
movement  rampant  In  India  today  due  to 
shortage  of  goods  of  all  kinds.  India  needs 
American  products  and  needs  them  badly, 
but  India  has  been  deprived  of  the  dollars 
with  which  to  buy  American  productivity. 

Furthermore  Britain  has  not  openly  an- 
nounced her  trade  policy  not  only  for  the 
present  but  for  the  postwar  period,  except 
that  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  In  referring 
to  British  pKJstwar  trade,  has  said:  "Every- 
thing will  be  done  to  promote  international 
trade,  but  Britain  will  not  give  up  its  rights 
to  safeguard  our  balance  of  payments  by 
whatever  means  are  necessary." 

What  ia  the  policy  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Information  reaches  me  through  the 
grapevine  that  England  may  continue  this 
freezing  of  dollars  due  India  for  several  years 
after  the  war.  Lord  Keynes.  In  a  memoran- 
dum to  Secretary  of  Treasury  Morgenthau  In 
October  last,  said  that  the  sterling  bloc  pool 
shotild  be  maintained  for  3  years  after  the 
war  with  Japan.  That  observation  seems  to 
be  In  line  with  Prime  Minister  Churchill's 
statement  aforesaid.  This  means  we  would 
be  deprived  of  a  fertile  Indian  market  for  our 
goods  and  will  mean  the  loss  of  good  will  for 
decades  to  come. 

England,  It  can  readily  be  seen,  will  be 
unable  for  a  considerable  period  to  supply 
India's  demand  for  capital  and  consumer 
goods.  I  am  sure  the  Indians  do  not  aslc 
for  charity.  They  have  the  dollars  but  can- 
not buy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
India  Supply  Mission  In  this  country  had 
been  buying  In  America  until  recently  about 
$3,000,000  worth  per  month,  but  these  pur- 
chases, with  the  exception  of  a  mere  trickle 
of  goods,  have  been  summarily  slopped.  I 
have  before  me  a  clipping  from  the  Hindu- 
stan Times,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Mr. 
K.  O.  Mahindra.  head  of  the  India  Supply 
Mission,  Is  en  route  to  Washington  to  wind 
up  his  duties  and  await  replacement  before 
returning  to  India,  but  it  is  reported  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  Viceroy  is  not  in  accord  wit'i 
his  Ideas  of  Increased  postwar  Indo-Amerl- 
can  trade."  That  clipping  Is  highly  Impor- 
tant for  what  It  admits  as  well  as  for  what 
It  omits.  Very  likely  Mr.  Mahindra  was 
forced  to  resign  because  he  wanted  to  use 
India's  surplus  dollars  to  buy  American  goods. 

Prior  to  the  war.  Japan  was  a  big  reser- 
voir upon  which  India  drew  for  goods  and 
supplies.  America  might  well  be  a  splendid 
substitute  after  the  war  for  that  market. 
This  is  certain:  England  cannot  supply  goods 
to  India  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  Why 
should  American  traders  In  India  be 
stymied? 

What  is  the  position  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  reference  to  this  so-called  ster- 
ling-bloc pool? 

In  addition  to  all  this,  apparently  grave 
restrictions    stUl    ezlBt    that    throttle    any 


possible  trade  between  India  and  ourselves. 
The  FEA.  it  would  seem,  follows  the  British 
point  of  view.  It  refuses  to  Issue  trade  li- 
censes unless  with  the  consent  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Supply.  Even  If  the  FEA  would 
grant  licenses,  our  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, due  to  the  pressure,  very  likely,  of 
the  British  Embassy,  puts  up  other  hurdles 
by  refusing  shipping  space.  I  do  not  get 
these  facts  out  of  the  thin  air.  I  can  prove 
them. 

Something  assuredly  must  be  done,  and 
done  soon,  to  open  trade  channels  with  India. 
Otherwise  we  are  missing  a  glorious  trade 
opportunity. 

The  economic  repercussions  are  very  Im- 
portant and  serious.  Small  business  and  big 
business  are  watching  the  situation  most  in- 
tently. Likewise,  labor  has  a  vital  stake  In 
this  attempt  to  bottle  up  the  free  flow  of 
our  goods  into  India.  Millions  of  Jobs  ere 
at  stake. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Emanctel  CELLSa. 


The  Vehement  Volunteer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  15  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4) .  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
issue  of  Liberty  of  June  23,  1945,  there 
appeared  an  article  entitled  "The  Vehe- 
ment Volunteer,"  by  John  Taylor  and 
Lynne  Brannen.  which  pays  a  splendid 
tribute  to  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennesssee  (Mr.  McKellahI  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  cflQcers  of 
our  Government.  I  commend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  American 
public  as  one  well  worth  reading,  and  In 
order  that  it  may  be  available  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vehement  Volunteer 
(By  Don  Taylor  and  L]mne  Brannen) 

fate  has  placed  senate  PRESIDTNT  KENNETH  D. 
M'KELLAR  IN  A  SPOT.  OK  A  WHOLE  SERIES  OP 
SPOTS.  tTNIQUE  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  IIEST 
THE  MAN  WHO  MAY  MAKE  OR  BREAK  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATION— it's  IMPORTANT  TO  KNOW  HI^ 

One  of  the  dominant  figures  In  Washington 
today — perhaps  second  only  to  President  Tru- 
man himself — is  the  new  president  of  the 
Senate,  fiery,  75-year-old,  Kenneth  D.  Mc- 
Kellar,  of  Tennessee.  Circumstance  has  giv- 
en him  unusual  If  not  unique  control  over 
much  that  goes  on  In  the  Senate,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  seems  destined  to  regain  some 
of  Its  former  power. 

Consider  McKellar's  position.  As  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  when  Presi- 
dent Tiuman  took  office,  he  automatically 
became  its  presiding  officer,  gaining  also  such 
perqulsite.s  as  the  Vice  Presldentlel  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year  and  the  Vice  Prestdentlad  lim- 
ousine. 

But  his  new  power  stems  from  a  jxtsltlon 
probably  never  before  attained  In  United 
States  history:  Parliamentary  bead  of  the 
Senate,  he  stll^  retains  his  8^n.itorlal  vote  and 
the  right  to  speak  from  the  floor.    Squally 
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Imporunt.  he  hw  been  Invited  to  «lt  In  on 
all  C»bin<t  meetings.  Thus  he  cannot  only 
ab«3rb  the  sense  of  these  historic  session* 
at  first  hand,  but  also  transmit  the  wishes  of 
his  Chief  directly  to  the  Senate:  then,  having 
got  them  there,  he  can  exert  enormous  power 
to  Implement  them. 

In  addition,  he  continues  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  powerful  Senate  Appropriation* 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  Poet  Offices 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Rules.  Civil 
Service,  and  Ubrary  Committees. 

With  such  an  Interlocking  grip  on  the 
strategy  and  finances  of  Government,  he  can 
do  much  to  make  or  break  the  new  Presi- 
dent's policies.  And  what  he  does  will  be 
backed  by  34  years'  experience  In  congres- 
sional dek>ate  and  cloakroom  ^itrlgue  and  his 
strong  hold  on  the  votes  of  southern  Senators. 
What  sort  of  man  Is  this  Senator  from 
Tennessee? 

First  of  all.  he  is  an  Internationalist.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  battle  for 
President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  the 
League  of  Natioiis.  and  the  World  Court.  To- 
day he  says  he  Is  confident  that  a  world  or- 
ganization can  be  made  to  work  and  to  save 
the  next  generation  from  another  bloody 
struggle.  He  has  pledged  himself  to  that 
cause,  and  certainly  Is  In  a  position  to  gain 
Senate  support  for  a  peace  treaty  and  a  world 
organization  to  preserve  the  peace. 

It  appears  certain  that  he  can  be  relied 
on  to  help  the  President  bridge  the  gap  v^hlch 
recent  years  have  Interposed  between  the 
Senate  and  the  White  House. 

After  visiting  the  White  House  soon  after 
Mr.  Truman  took  office.  McKeixab  declared: 
••I  think  the  new  President  Is  going  to  be  a 
fine  leader  for  our  Nation.  He  Is  going  to 
work  with  Congress,  and  he  will  have  our 
support  100  percent.  He  knows  the  value 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  legislative 
branch  ot  the  Government.  •  •  •  I  am 
100  percent  behind  the  President." 

The  Senator  also  recalled  their  Senate  days, 
when  he  and  President  Traman  worked 
closely^jgether  and  voted  together  In  almost 
every  Instance. 

McKE^x.^R•s  faith  In  the  new  President  Is 
founded  on  personal  friendship,  which  guar- 
antees that  he  will  never  desert  Mr.  Truman. 
The  new  President  of  the  Senate  lives  by  a 
simple  creed:  "That  every  man  shall  be  his 
brother's  keeper,  pay  his  just  debts,  and 
-  cleave  to  his  friends  even  unto  death."  To 
him.  Ingratitude  and  disloyalty  are  the  great- 
est crimes  of  mankind. 

As  an  Indication  of  what  McKellar  means 
by  friendship  Is  the  following  story  which 
still  go?s  the  rounds  in  Washington: 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Offices 
Oomnittee  and  senior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. McKnxA*  had  the  last  word  on  the 
hotly  contested  candidacy  for  the  Job  of  p>ost- 
master  at  Knoxvllle.  He  awarded  the  Job  to 
one  of  his  college  classmates  vhose  chief 
recommendation— so  the  legend  goes— was 
that  he  liad  once  lent  the  youthful  McKkllar 
a  trxfdo  to  wear  to  a  college  dance. 

On  domestic  issues,  the  new  presiding 
officer  ot  the  Senate  Is  definitely  a  right- 
winger.  »  conservative  whom  some  New  Deal- 
er* hart  called  a  reactionary  Back  In  hi* 
e*rly  d*y*  in  Congress,  under  President  Wil- 
son, he  was  labeled  a  liberal  Democrat.  Then 
he  campaigned  with  fiery  Eeal  for  woman 
suffrage,  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators,  and  the  Public  Roads  Act.  Later 
he  was  leader  tn  the  battle  for  public  power 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

But  in  the  past  5  years  he  has  frequently 
opposed  the  New  Deal,  for  all  thnt  he  was  a 
personal  follower  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt. Four  times  he  endorsed  him  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomination,  four 
times  he  stumped  Tennessee  In  the  Presi- 
dential campaigns.    He  fought  for  his  Chief 
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Much  of  the  McKillai  antipathy  to  the 
northern  Democratic  liberal*  can  probably 
be  traced  to  his  vivid  remembrance*  of  his 
childhood  in  the  Impoverished  post-Civil 
War  South.  His  distrust  of  the  Industrial 
North  seems  to  date  back  to  the  Yankee  car- 
petbaggers who  fiocked  Into  the  South  after 
the  War  Between  the  States. 

McKellar  came  from  an  educated  and 
moderately  well-to-do  rural  Alabama  clan. 
His  father  was  a  country  attorney  and  farmer, 
a  Confederate  Army  veteran.  Young  Ken- 
neth worked  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Alabama  in  3  years,  clerking,  teaching 
school,  and  farming.  He  graduated  (magna 
cum  laude)  at  the  head  of  his  class,  wlt^  two 
degrees— A.  B.  and  M.  A. 

He  then  entered  law  school  and  completed 
the  course  in  1  year,  teaching  in  the  univer- 
sity at  the  same  time. 

In  his  college  days  he  turned  down  a 
profitable  mercantile  career  in  favor  of  a 
legal  education.  His  summertime  employ- 
er, owner  of  a  large  store,  offered  him  a  half- 
Interest  to  quit  school  and  stay  on  the  Job 
there.  That  half-Interest  was  then  worth 
$3,000  a  year,  a  tidy  sum  back  in  the  nineties. 
But  the  education-thirsty  Kenneth  went 
back  to  school. 

After  graduation  he  set  out  for  California 
to  make  his  fortune.  He  got  as  far  as  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  liked  the  town,  and  has  hung 
his  hat  there  since.  Legend  says  McKellah 
arrived  in  Memphis  with  15  cents  in  his 
pockets.  He  says  he  had  nary  a  penny.  Yet 
In  19  years  of  successful  law  practice,  his 
friends  say  he  had  accumulated  $300,000 
when  he  abandoned  law  for  politics  34  years 
ago. 

Stepping  directly  upon  the  national  politi- 
cal stage.  McKellar  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1911.  About  that  time  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  E.  H.  Crump,  whose  star  was 
also  In  the  ascendant,  and  with  his  aid  was 
twice  reelected  to  the  House.  In  1916  he  de- 
cided to  get  into  the  race  for  the  United 
States  Senate  In  the  first  popular  election  of 
a  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Nobody  gave  him 
much  of  a  chance  against  the  incumbent, 
Senator  Luke  Lea,  and  former  Tennessee 
Gov.  Malcolm  B.  Patterson. 

But  after  a  campaign  that  consisted  of 
trying  to  shake  every  hand  in  Tennessee, 
the  whole  State,  Including  Boss  Ciump,  was 
amazed  when  dark-horse  McKellar  won  the 
election  and  assumed  the  Senate  seat  for 
which  he  has  never  been  seriously  challenged 
since.  The  name  "McKellar"  Is  a  household 
word  In  Tennessee,  and  Its  owner  enjoys 
the  same  Independence  of  action  In  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  people  of  Idaho  bestowed  on  the 
late  Senator  William  Borah. 

Many  political  observers  contend  that  he 
Is  the  tool  of  Tennessee's  Boss  Crump.  This 
Is  probably  not  literally  true,  but  the  two 
are  fast  personal  friends  and  their  political 
alliance  has  endured  40  years  of  mutual 
trials.  Tenneseean*  remember  that  one  of 
McKellar'*  first  succesaes  In  Congreas  wa*  in 
obtaining  a  Federal  grant  for  a  new  toll-free 
bridge  across  the  Ml**l8*ippl  River  at  Mem- 
phis. In  1039  he  won  approval  for  a  better 
bridge  to  be  built  when  materials  are  avail- 
able. E.  H.  Crump  la  chairman  of  the  com- 
mlt*lon  that  will  *upervlse  the  bridge  con- 
•tructlon. 

Andrew  Jackeon.  hero  of  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  and  twice  President,  la  the  most 
revered  figure  In  the  hUtory  of  the  Volun- 
teer State.  But  not  to  Senator  K.  D.  Mc- 
Kxllar.  In  two  speeches  on  Jackson'*  tra- 
ditional home  grounds  at  Nashville  last  year, 
McKillar  told  the  world  that  Edward  H. 
Crump  wa*  at  least  Jackaon's  equal  and.  In 
McKellar's  own  opinion,  perhaps  superior 
to  Old  Hickory. 

Only  once  In  the  long  history  of  their  po- 
litical partnership  ha*  the  Senator  crossed 
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swords  with  Crump.  In  1936  McKrllar  give 
tentative  backing  In  the  Tennessee  Demo- 
cratic primary  race  for  Governor  to  Burgin 
Doasett.  now  Tennessee  State  educational 
commissioner.  Crump  supported  Gk>rdon 
Browning,  who  won  in  a  landslide.  Dossett 
got  exactly  three  votes  In  McKellar's  home 
precinct. 

The  Senator  from  the  Volunteer  State  1* 
one  of  the  mcst  assiduous  workers  In  Wash- 
ington. He  rises  early,  oreakfasts  by  7:30, 
and  Is  nearly  always  in  :iis  office  by  8.  He 
labors  there  or  In  the  Senate  until  5  or  6  In 
the  afternoon,  seldom  missing  a  session  or 
a  committee  meeting.  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  he  will  never  be  absent  from  his  post 
as  Presiding  Officer  unlesi.  he  Is  seriously  ill. 
Home  with  him  at  nigh:  goes  a  brief  case 
Jammed  with  bill*  for  study  and  speeches 
for  preparation. 

The  bachelor  McKellax  has  faded  almost 
completely  from  the  Waslilngton  social  whirl 
In  the  past  15  years.  But  he  enjoys  having 
people  around  him,  and  C^apltol  veterans  re- 
member him  as  somethiiig  of  a  "gay  young 
blade"  during  his  early  days  in  Congress. 
He  is  abstemious,  and  has  been  most  of  hi* 
life.     He  neither  drinks  nor  smokes. 

He  boasts  that  he  has  never  bad  time 
for  a  hobby.  But  he  enjoys  reading,  espe- 
cially history.  Shakespeare,  and  the  Bible. 
He  has  become  something  of  ah  authority  on 
history  and  Shakespeare.  His  favorite  movie 
stars.  Incidentally,  are  Gary  Cooper  and 
Clara  Bow.  The  latter  choice  would  Indi- 
cate that  nowadays  the  &!nator  seldom  goes 
to  the  movies. 

Moderately  tall.  Just  ail  Inch  and  a  half 
under  6  feet,  McKellar  utes  his  hands  freely 
to  Illustrate  his  points  in  sj^eaklng.  He  fre- 
quently twirls  a  heavy  gold  watch  chain 
about  his  fingers.  Once  on  his  feet,  he  Is 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and,  on  occasion, 
vitriolic  speakers  In  Con^rress. 

The  greatest  achievement  in  the  career 
of  this  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in  his  own 
beloved  South.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Senator  McKellar 
Joined  Senator  George  W.  Norrls,  of  Ne- 
bra.ska.  In  epochal  battles  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  He  still  is  a  strong  pro- 
ponent of  public  power,  and  only  last  year 
helped  defeat  legislation  that  would  have 
crippled  the  administration's  power  program. 

He  believes  that  getting  $667,000,000  in 
appropriations  to  finance  the  TVA  was  his 
greates^ accomplishment  In  Congress. 

Perhaps  he  had  a  long-range  objective  in 
view.  For  the  past  4  yean  the  Senator  from 
the  Volunteer  State  ha*  been  fighting  for 
legislation  to  give  Congress  control  of  TVA 
finances.  He  proposes  that  Income  from  the 
Authority  be  turned  in  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, and  that  Congress  appropriate  the 
money  needed  for  o[>erallon  of  the  power 
project. 

He  point*  out  that  the  ]?o8t  Office  Depart- 
ment operates  successfully  that  way.  Such 
a  system,  of  course,  would  also  give  Congrea 
control  over  TVA  patronace. 

McKellar  once  remarked  that  he  had  never 
gut;en  a  Job  from  TVA.  Aud  In  a  Senate  ad- 
dresa  on  March  14  he  denied  wanting  any 
patronage  from  the  power  authority.  He 
declared : 

"Newspapers  and  commentators  have  In- 
sinuated that  I  Individually  wanUd  to  take 
over  the  patronage  of  the  TVA.  The  truth 
1*  that  patronage  1*  a  great  detriment  to  a 
Senator.    He  would  be  better  off  without  It." 

Despite  that  speech,  *om<*  of  his  contempo- 
rarle*  m  Washington  say  lie  rates  a*  one  of 
the  most  skillful  manipulators  of  patronage 
In  Congress. 

His  friends  say  that  McKellar,  though  a 
member  of  the  S7»ate  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, still  considers  the  spoils  system  more 
aOclent  than  civil  service. 


He  contends  that  a  public  servant  will  do 
a  better  Job  when  he  knows  that  any  Incom- 
petency may  result  in  his  party's  defeat  at 
the  polls  and  the  loss  of  his  own  Job. 

This,  then,  is  the  man  McKklla*,  most 
powerful  figure  in  the  Congress  that  wtU 
help  write  the  peace;  an  International  lib- 
eral, a  home-front  conservative,  and  In  all 
things  champion  of  the  old  South. 


New  Land  in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  14,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  many  of 
our  returning  soldiers  seeking  a  home 
and  a  new  start  in  life,  the  irrigated  lands 
of  the  West  will  ofifer  the  best  opportu- 
nity. The  great  State  of  Idaho  has  much 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  new  land  for  rec- 
lamation and  settlement,  as  presented  in 
an  article  by  our  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Ira  H.  Masters,  submitted  herewith  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  May  7,  1945] 

Idaho  Seeks  Part  in  Program  for  Postwar 
Reclamation — Pittt  Thousai«)  Service- 
men. PiTTT  Thousand  War  Workers  Must 
Be  Given  Employment.  Farm  Opportuni- 
ties. Masters  Teli£  Boise  Meet 

BoiSK. — "Idaho  is  anxious  to  Join  the  huge 
postwar  reclamation  program  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  returning  servicemen,  to  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  water  supply  for  1.1G3.- 
000  rich  acres  and  to  make  possible  irrigation 
for  320,000  acres  of  new  land  in  the  State," 
said  Ira  H.  Masters,  secretary  of  state,  in  an 
address  Saturday. 

He  said  in  part: 

"Our  returning  soldiers  and  war  workers 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  like  our  pioneer 
forefathers  to  carve  for  themselves  a  home 
out  of  the  desert.  No  one  other  than  a  fool 
or  a  halfwit  would  oppose  such  an  out- 
standing program  of  postwar  development 
and  a  plan  to  provide  employment  for  these 
returning  servicemen." 

ONX  mTNORIO  THOUSAND  IN  WAR  SERVICE 

"It  has  been  estimated  we  have  about  50.000 
men  and  women  in  war  service.  We  have 
perhaps  another  50,000  In  our  huge  war  plants 
and  other  defense  Industries.  Some  lat>or 
official  has  estimated  we  will  need  210.000  .'sbs 
after  the  war  or  nearly  20,000  more  than  we 
had  before  this  war.  If  we  permit  theae  rich 
acres  to  He  idle,  we  will  break,  faith  with 
these  men  and  women  so  long  as  there  re- 
mains potential  land  and  water  resources  tn 
the  State. 

"Nearly  half  of  our  Irrigated  land  In  Idaho 
lacks  aufflctent  water  for  Irrigation  and  maxi- 
mum crop  production  cannot  be  harvented. 
One  of  the  vast  new  projects  which  should  be 
developed  lies  between  Boise  and  Mountain 
Home. 

"The  BoUe  Irrigation  project  was  short 
173.0Q0  acre-feet  of  water  In  1038.  or  about 
10  percent.  This  shortage  ha*  varied  from 
18  percent  to  44  percent  during  the  last  IS 
yeara  and  the  gross  lose  1*  over  112.000.000 
to  all  concerned. 

"The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proposes  22 
projecta  at  a  total  cost  of  $190,000,000  for 
Idaho,  but  6  of  these  project*  are  already 
authorised." 


PROVmS  FLOOD  CONTROL 

•Trrlfatlon  projects  would  provide  flood 
control  and  help  save  at  least  a  part.  If  not 
most,  of  the  $400,000  loss  by  Qood waters  of 
the  Snake  River.  PalUsades  Dam  in  eastern 
Idaho  Is  another  of  these  23  projects  which 
will  provide  electric  energy  and  flood  control 
for  Idaho. 

"The  population  gain  In  the  Western  States 
from  1020  to  1940  has  been  60  percent  while 
the  increase  In  Irrigated  land  has  only  been 
10  percent.  New  Idaho  acres  must  be  brought 
under  Irrigation  to  feed  this  growing  popu- 
lation. 

"Western  irrigation  projects  have  had  a  fine 
record  of  repaying  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Bureau  these  original  costs.  Idaho 
irrlgationists  l«d  the  field  with  99 'a  percent. 

"Ftar  and  progress  don't  mix.  May  I  close 
with  the  last  words  of  our  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  'Our  only  barriers  of 
tomorrow  will  be  the  doubts  and  fears  of 
today.'  " 


James  A.  Farley's  Proposals  for  Limiting 
Succession  to  the  Presidency — Editorial 
Comment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  15  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Limit- 
ing the  Presidency,"  published  in  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  of  May  13, 1945; 
also,  an  editorial  entitled  "Presidential 
Succe.ssion,"  published  in  the  Hartford 
Daily  Courant  of  May  18,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Poet  of 
May  13,  1S45| 

LIMITINC  THK  FRESIDCNCT 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley, now  In  private  business,  1*  ctUl  devoting 
himself  to  the  public  service,  and  his  ad- 
dresses In  these  days  are  attracting  atten- 
tion all  over  the  country,  Mr.  Farley  Is  not 
missing  an  opportunity  to  express  his  deslrsf 
for  the  full  restoration  of  the  American  way 
wherever  he  can,  whether  before  a  luncheon 
club  In  a  small  city  or  before  a  gathering  of 
Important  business  and  financial  leaders. 

He  la  listened  to  closely  because  of  his  long 
experience  in  politics  of  the  practical  kind, 
and  his  service  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Now  he  Is  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  special  commlaslon  of  Mcmbera  of  the 
Ssnate  and  the  House,  amplified  poacibly  by 
a  Justice  bf  the  Supreme  Court  and  other 
leading  olficials,  to  study  the  need  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  cover 
all  poasible  exlgencle*  in  regard  to  the  tuc- 
cea*lon  to  the  Presidency. 

In  the  last  156  years,  all  seven  of  our  Vice 
Presidents  who  have  beeu  elevated  by  the 
death  bf  the  President,  have  lived,  fortu- 
nately, to  complete  their  terms  in  the  White 
House.  Although  this  has  consistently  luip- 
pcned  In  the  past,  there  Is  no  guarantee  tliat 
it  will  continue  unbrcken  forever. 
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Section  3  of  the  twentieth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  empowers  the  Congress  to 
provide  by  law  for  successors  to  the  Presi- 
dent acd  Vice  President.  In  case  of  theu-  death 
or  duquallflcatlon  In  the  Interim  between 
their  election  and  the  date  of  their  Inaugu- 
ration In  January. 

Congress,  however.  In  Mr.  Farley's  view, 
could  become  involved  In  a  long  deadlock  If 
such  a  situation  developed,  and  this  possi- 
bility certainly  warrants  attention.  And  If 
a  Vice  President  ehould  advance  to  the  Pres- 
idency by  death,  hU  appointee  as  Secretary 
of  State  would  take  the  place.  In  this  mat- 
ter the  voters  would  have  no  direct  choice. 

It  is  a  timely  suggestion  by  Mr.  Parley  and 
one  that  should  be  studied. 

I  From  the  Hartford  Dally  Ccurant  of  May  18, 
19431 

nUaXDINTtAL    StJCCISSION 

Representative  A.  S  Mike  MoNRONrr,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Oklahoma,  proposes  that  a  special 
commission  te  appointed  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  presidential  succession  when,  t  In 
the  present  Instance,  there  Is  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent. A  similar  suggestion  was  previously 
made  by  James  A.  Parley,  former  Postmaster 
General,  who  feels  that  the  subject  is  of  suffi- 
cient Importance  to  demand  consideration  at 
this  time. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Vice  President  in  case  of  the 
death,  removal,  resignation  or  disability  of 
the  President,  and  gives  Congress  power  to 
provide  what  officer  shall  succeed  in  case  of 
a  vacancy  existing  In  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. In  1793  Congress  enacted  a  law  specl- 
fyirg  that  In  such  case  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  succeed  and  after  him  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Doubt  existed  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
this  arrangement,  and  In  18£6  Congress  pro- 
vided that  after  the  Mce  President,  presiden- 
tial succession  should  pass  to  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  In  the  following  order:  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  S?cre- 
ary  ot  War.  Attorney  General.  Postmaster 
General.  Secretary  of  the  Javy.  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  The  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture. Commerce,  and  Labor  were  created 
since  the  passage  of  the  Succession  Act  and 
their  Secretaries  are  not  eligible  for  Presiden- 
tial succession. 

Those  who  hold  that  new  legislation  is  now 
desiiable  point  out  that  President  Truman. 
who  is  61.  is  older  than  any  other  person 
elected  Vice  President  who  became  President 
as  the  rtsult  of  the  death  of  the  Incumbent 
President.  Seven  Vice  Presidents  have  en- 
tered the  White  House  as  a  result  of  the 
death  of  the  Incumbent  President,  and  there 
have  been  six  Vice  Presidents  who  died  In 
office.  It  Tras  the  death  of  Vice  President 
Hendricks  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
.Presidential  Succession  Act  of  1836. 

V.  is  not  a  pleasant  matter  to  discuss,  but 
If  President  Truman  should  not  live  cut  his 
prcssnt  term  be  would  be  succeeded  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  happens  to  be  the 
well-qualified  Edward  R.  Stettinlus.  Jr.  But 
-  report  has  it  that  Mr.  Stettinlus  will  quit  the 
SUte  Department  before  long,  and  whoever 
President  Truman  nominates  to  succeed  him 
will,  cf  course,  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
S?rate  In  the  existing  circumstances  the 
S?nate  would  nattirally  consider  such  a 
nomination  not  merely  for  the  fitness  of  the 
nominee  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  but  his 
fitness  for  the  Presidency  should  he  be  called 
upon  to  serve  In  that  capacity. 

Should  the  Senate  not  be  In  session  when 
a  new  Secretary  of  State  is  nominated,  the 
President  cculd  make  an  Interim  appoint- 
ment without  Senate  confirmation.  As  Mr. 
Parley  has  pointed  out.  this  would  virtually 
fiT«  the  President  the  power  to  name  his  own 
•ocecBsor  without  reference  to  the  electorate. 
Therefore  he  thinks  the  time  opportune  to 
act   up  a  special  comxuission  to  study  and 
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Monday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  comprehensible  ad- 
dresses which  I  have  seen  treating  the  . 
subject  of  housing  for  the  capital  of  the 
Nation  is  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  on  June  15  in 
the  city  of  Washington  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Citizens'  Council  for  Com- 
munity Planning.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  incorporate  this  outstanding  ad- 
dress by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
the  Record,  and  following  it  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  a  highly  lauda- 
tory article  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  WASHINGTCNS   PL.\NNING    AND 
HOUSING    NEEDS 

(By  Hon.  Allin  J.  EiiiNDtB,  United  States 
Senator,  Louisiana) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of 
you  know  that  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
never  been  under  a  heavier  pressure  of  work 
and  responsibility  than  they  have  been  bur- 
dened with  during  the  last  2  years.  I  have 
come  here,  nonetheless,  because  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  the  city  of  J|^ashing- 
ton  In  particular,  and  those  of  our  Nation  in 
general,  must  face  and  come  to  grips  with  a 
vitally  Important  fact  about  our  Capital  City. 

That  fact  is  not  a  pleasant  one. 

The  truth  is  this:  Prior  to  the  destruction 
caused  by  this  war,  Washington  lagged  far  be- 
hind many  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  Improving  the  physical  envir- 
onment in  v^hich  iU  people  lived. 

A  prewar  visitor  to  Washington  from  Lon- 
don or  any  of  the  Scandinavian  capitals,  and 
even  from  Berlin,  might  well  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fine  buildings  along  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  and  by  cur  three  great  memo- 
rials. But  the  same  visitor,  driving  through 
many  of  the  streets  of  this  sprawling  city, 
would  have  felt  proud  indeed  of  his  own 
capital's  residential  efforts,  compared  with 
the  American  record,  despite  cur  enormous 
wealth  and  superior  power. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  scarred  and 
blackened  capitals  of  our  allies  across  the 
seas  are  going  to  be  rebuilt.  If  we  do  not 
redouble  our  efforts  here — if  we  do  not  set 
higher  goals  and  move  toward  them  with  a 
strong  determination  and  will  to  perform- 
ance— we  shall  be  left  even  further  behind 
In  the  future  than  we  have  been  In  the 
past.  • 

That  Is  why  this  meeting  Is  so  Important. 
We  face  a  challenge  and  we  must  accept  It. 
In  the  quality  of  its  physical  plant.  Wash* 
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Ington  should  be  the  flnt  city  In  America 
and  the  Jewel  city  of  all  the  world. 

The  planning  and  building  of  Washington 
up  to  the  goal  that  we  se ;  will  require  con- 
certed effort.  Taxpayers,  builders,  financial 
Institutions,  workers.  Government  employees, 
and  all  those  Interested  In  every  aspect  ol 
health  and  human  welfare,  will  need  to  Join 
forces.  But  the  task  is  so  auge  that  we  must 
divide  It  into  parts.  We  must  analjrze  It. 
in  order  that  we  may  do  first  things  first. 

Let  us  make  a  brief  analysis  and  see  where 
it  leads  us. 

The  surface  of  a  city  Is  covered  with  streets, 
parks,  public  buildings,  houses,  schools, 
churches,  business  districts,  hospitals,  and 
other  community  facilitiefj. 

The  fundamental  street  and  park  pattern 
of  Washington  as  laid  out  is  satisfactory, 
except  (or  the  alleys,  which  are  tied  in  with 
the  question  of  housing  redevelopment,  to 
which  I  shall  later  refer. 

Our  public  building  proi^tun  need  give  us 
no  Immediate  concern.  It.  does  involve  the 
relationship  between  where  people  work  and 
where  they  live,  and  what  recreational  fa- 
cilities they  have  near  where  they  live.  This 
again  ties  directly  with  housing. 

Since  Washington  is  not  an  industrial  city, 
we  certainly  cannot  place  the  treatment  of 
Its  business  districts  first  on  the  list  of  our 
pressing  problems. 

This  leads  tis  to  consideration  of  hospitals, 
schools,  community  facilities,  and  housing. 

I  think  these  other  items  which  I  have 
Just  enumerated  are.  In  large  measure,  a  de- 
rivative of  housing  conditions.  The  slums  of 
Washington,  as  elsewhere,  contribute  more 
than  their  share  toward  disease  and  delin- 
quency. According  to  one  survey,  13 'i  per- 
cent of  the  population  here  lived  under 
housing  conditions  four  tianes  as  crowded  as 
the  average  for  the  District  as  a  whole.  In 
1  year,  this  13  Vi  percent  of  the  populatiou 
supplies  more  than  36  percent  of  the  persons 
arrested  for  other  than  trafBc  violations; 
more  than  27  percent  of  th<3se  arrested  under 
17  years  of  age;  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
delinquent  children  committed  to  institu- 
tions or  placed  on  probation;  and  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

Studies  like  these  have  convinced  me  that 
the  Improvement  of  housing  conditions  Is 
the  foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  a 
city's  social  welfare.  Improvement  of  Its  phys- 
ical planning,  and  Improvement  of  its  eco- 
nomic strength. 

In  short.  I  submit  that  we  can  get  furthest 
toward  solving  Washington's  planning  and 
housing  needs  by  beginning  with  housing. 

When  we  have  a  plan  for  redeveloping  all 
the  residential  areas  of  Washington  into  de- 
cent living  accommodations,  at  costs  which 
the  people  can  afford  to  pay,  and  with  ade- 
quate open  spaces,  we  shall  be  well  on  our 
way  to  the  kind  of  Washington  which  Is  now 
only  a  dream.  Once  we  determine  to  do 
this  housing  Job,  the  related  problems  of 
streets  and  community  facilities  will  neces- 
sarily be  attacked  simultaneously.  If  we  be- 
gin with  housing,  we  cannot  stop  short  of 
the  whole  Job.  That  is  why  I  favor  begin- 
ning with  housing. 

To  take  housing  as  the  starting  point  is  so 
obvious  that  the  natural  question  arises: 
"Why  do  we  so  frequently  start  with  some- 
thing else?" 

The  answer  Is  simple.  We  are  tempted 
not  to  begin  with  housing  because  it  Is  such 
a  big  problem;  Ijecause  there  Is  so  much  op- 
position to  doing  anything  about  It;  and  be- 
cause we  think  it  may  cost  too  much.  There 
are  almost  no  selfish  groups  opposed  to  ptib- 
11c  buildings.  Everybody  feels  warm  and 
kindly  toward  the  idea  of  hospitals  and 
schools.  But  on  the  most  vital  item  of  all, 
the  place  in  which  a  family  lives,  selfish  and 
misguided  opposition  has  alwaj's  stopped  txs 
In  our  tracks. 


I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people, 
after  this  war,  are  going  to  allow  this  ob- 
struction to  continue.  They  are  going  to 
want  good  housing;  they  are  going  to  get 
good  hotislng,  and  Insofar  as  they  cannot 
obtain  it  by  themselves,  their  Government 
through  their  Congress  is  going  to  help  them 
secure  it. 

Together  with  Senator  Wagner.  I  am  now 
working  on  a  postwar  housing  bill.  This  leg- 
islation will  establish  a  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive national  housing  policy.  It  will 
define  the  outlines  of  a  housing  goal  for  this 
Nation.  It  will  provide  tools  for  reaching 
this  goal. 

I  want  to  summarize  the  guiding  principles 
of  this  proposed  legisKtiou,  and  then  apply 
these  principles  to  the  sittiatlou  here  in 
Washington. 

Principle  No.  1  Is  that  we  cannot  do  much 
about  housing  until  we  know  ali  the  facts 
relating  to  the  housing  need.  These  facts 
should  be  locally  determined  by  the  people 
concerned.  No  commtmity  should  expect  to 
receive  aid  from  the  Federal  Government  \m- 
tU  it  presents  a  full  catalog  of  its  needs, 
developed,  advocated,  and  proposed  through 
local  Initiative. 

This  means  that  all  local  groups  Interested 
In  housing  must  find  some  way  of  cooperating 
with  each  other  and  with  one  or  more  local 
public  bodies  in  order  that  the  whole  local 
need  for  adequate  housing  may  be  assembled 
and  fitted  Into  a  complete  picture. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  only  a  few  com- 
munities where  this  Is  now  taking  place. 
Here  in  Washington  the  varlotu  local  groups 
are  spending  too  much  of  their  energies  in 
sniping  at  and  contending  with  one  another. 
With  emotion  rather  than  facts,  they  are 
arguing  about  what  part  of  the  Job  shotild  be 
done  by  private  enterprise  and  what  part  by 
public  housing.  They  are  even  fiercely  argu- 
ing about  which  particular  public  agency 
should  be  entrtisted  with  the  public  part  of 
the  Job. 

I  tell  you  very  frankly  that  Congress  can- 
not solve  this  problem.  The  communities 
must  solve  it  for  themselves.  They  must  de- 
velop enough  local  leadership,  abundant  good 
will,  and  sufficient  common  understanding  to 
take  this  first  step  themselves.  When  this 
first  step  is  taken,  a  community  will  be  in 
possession  of  a  long-term  bousing  plan — a 
10-,  16-,  or  20-year  plan — to  clear  up  all  Its 
slums  and  provide  decent  housing  for  all  Its 
people.  This  blueprint  must  be  in  accord 
with  the  best  master  plan  that  can  be  devised 
for  the  redevelopment  of  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Now,  after  this  plan  Is  on  paper,  what 
should  be  done  about  It? 

This  brings  us  to  principle  No.  2.  With 
regard  to  bousing,  private  enterprise  should 
be  aided  and  encouraged  to  take  on  the  whole 
Job.  It  should  be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  the  master  plan  of  hous- 
ing This,  I  believe,  is  clearly  the  predomi- 
nant sentiment  among  the  Members  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  doubtless  the  prevailing  view 
of  the  people  throughout  our  country.  I 
venture  that  it  is  the  dominant  feeling 
among  those  here  today. 

But  there  are  certain  obstacles  which  stand 
In  the  way  of  private  enterprise.  I  have  be- 
come absolutely  convinced  that  the  real 
enemies  of  private  enterprise  here  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  not  those  who  believe 
in  public  housing,  for  some  public  housing  Is 
necessary.  The  real  enemies  of  private  enter- 
prise here  In  the  District  are  a  small  minority 
of  the  misinformed,  eelfish,  self-appointed 
spokesmen  for  private  enterprise.  They 
muddy  up  the  waters  by  making  absurd 
claims  as  to  what  they  can  do — they  assume 
a  dog-ln-the-manger  attitude  toward  that 
part  of  the  Job  that  they  have  never  done 
and  cannot  possibly  do  under  present  condi- 
tions.    If  we  take  their  advice,  Washington 


will  have  many  more  slums  in  1955  than  it 
has  now.  And  that  would  discredit  private 
enterprise  In  a  way  that  I,  as  a  true  friend 
of  private  enterprise,  do  not  want  to  see  it 
discredited. 

To  Illustrate,  let  us  look  squarely  at  the 
facts,  here  In  Washington. 

In  1940.  almost  20  percent  of  the  houses 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  district 
were  definitely  substandard.  Likewise,  about 
the  same  percentage  of  all  residential  areas 
In  this  city  was  covered  with  substahdard 
hotislng.  That  so  high  a  proportion  of  the 
people  in  the  Capital  of  the  wealthiest  Na- 
tion on  earth  should  be  living  under  these 
conditions  Is  nothing  less  than  a  national 
disgrace. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  appalling  situation  Is  to  make 
good  housing  available,  at  costs  which  those 
now  suffering  from  bad  hovislng  can  afford 
to  pay.  This  Is  as  elementary  as  8a3rlng  that 
two  and  two  make  fotu". 

Now,  what  can  people  afford  to  pay?  Just 
before  the  war,  here  In  Washington,  about  40 
percent  of  the  families  had  Incomes  above 
$2,500  a  year,  and  roughly  speaking  could 
afford  to  pay  more  than  140  a  month  for  their 
housing — whether  as  owners  or  renters.  Al- 
most 30  percent  of  the  families  had  incomes 
below  $1,500  a  year,  which  required  that  they 
obtain  housing  for  less  than  $25  a  month, 
or  in  any  event  less  than  $30  a  month.  More 
than  14  percent  of  the  families,  or  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total,  had  Incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  a  year,  and  only  could  afford  to  pay 
less  than  $20  a  month  for  their  bousing. 

These  figures  are  truly  shocking.  But  they 
arc  the  facts.  Looking  forward  to  higher 
Incomes  and  greater  prosperity  after  the  war, 
there  would  be  some  shift  upward  In  all 
these  figures.  But  these  shifts,  while  affect- 
ing magnitudes,  wotild  not  change  the  nature 
of  the  problem. 

Now,  let  us  contrast  these  Income  figures 
with  the  cost  of  now  bousing  actually  built 
In  the  Washington  area  during  the  5  years 
preceding  the  war.  About  62  percent  of  this 
new  housing  was  made  available  at  a  cost  or 
rental  basis  of  more  than  $50  a  month. 
About  31  percent  of  It  was  made  available  at 
costs  between  $30  and  $50  a  month.  In  con- 
trast, only  6.6  percent  of  this  new  housing. 
was  made  available  for  the  30  percent  of  the 
families  who  could  afford  to  pay  less  than  $30 
per  month.  And  only  3  percent  of  the  new 
housing  was  made  available  for  the  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  families  that  could 
afford  to  pay  less  than  $20  per  month. 

We  all  know  the  stock  theoretical  aruswer 
to  these  alarming  disparities.  We  are  told 
that  the  families  of  middle-income  and  low- 
income  groups  can  get  plenty  of  satisfactory 
second-hand  housing,  handed  down  from  the 
good  housing  built  for  higher  Income  groups. 
The  only  trouble  with  this  theory  Is  that  It 
was  being  tried  even  before  the  Washington 
Monument  was  built,  and  It  has  failed  dis- 
mally. The  measure  of  the  failure  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  a  walk  or  driving  a  car 
from  one  end  of  the  District  to  the  other.  If 
anyone  is  satisfied  with  the  spectacie.  that 
person,  and  that  person  alone,  will  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  theory. 

Tlie  facta  simply  do  not  squnre  with  the 
theory.  The  housing.  In  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Washington  families  are  living,  is 
not  good  housing  handed  down.  It  is  bad 
housing.  And  for  that  bad  housing  they  are 
paying  more  rent  than  they  can  afford.  The 
median  rent  In  the  substandard  hotislng  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  before  the  war  was 
almost  $26  a  month.  This  rent  was  far  above 
the  rent-paying  capacity  of  most  of  the  fam- 
ilies living  In  the  bad  housing.  The  obvious 
result  has  been  terrific  overcrowding.  An- 
other result  has  been  Inadequate  diet  and 
poor  medical  care,  caused  in  part  by  too  large 
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•  share  of  the  family  budget  going  for  hous- 
ing purposes. 

This  situation  U  much  worse  In  Washing- 
ton than  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  one  estimate,  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total  supply  of  existing  housing  Is 
available  under  »20  a  month,  contrasted  with 
TO  percent  In  New  Orleans  and  54  percent  In 
Baltimore.  The  median  rents  In  Washington 
are  much  higher  than  In  New  York  City  and 
almost  twice  as  high  as  In  Richmond. 

These  economic  realities  of  Income  and 
housing  costs  are  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. Neglect  of  this  problem  is  indefensible. 
To  expect  to  solve  the  problem  without  get- 
ting to  Its  heart  Is  sheer  folly. 

By  all  means.  I  repeat,  we  must  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  do  as  much  of  this 
Job  as  It  can  But  what  are  the  limits  of 
reasonable  expectation  here  In  Washington? 
If  private  enterprise  in  the  past  has  been 
building  almost  entirely  for  families  who  pay 
more  than  $40  a  month,  and  mostly  for  those 
who  pay  more  than  $50.  we  may  encourage 
>nd  stimulate  private  enterprise  In  the  future 
to  build  also  for  those  who  pay  between  130 
and  $40.  and  even  for  some  of  those  who  pay 
between  $20  and  $30.  Bvt  private  enterprise 
cannot  be  expected,  and  should  not  be  asked, 
to  provide  for  those  who  need  housing  at  less 
than  $30  a  month.  There  Is  no  magic  In  the 
world  that  can  accomplish  this  restUt,  for 
$20  a  month  can  Just  about  pay  Interest 
and  principal  on  the  cost  of  a  standard  house 
In  this  area,  without  any  allowance  for  taxes, 
operating  costs.  Insurance,  conunlssions,  or 
profit. 

This  brings  us  to  principle  No.  3:  That  we 
must  supplement  private  enterprise  with 
some  public  housing  If  we  are  to  be  honest 
With  ourselves  In  tackling  the  Job. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  a  postwar  housing 
program,  therefore,  must  be  to  help  private 
enterprise  to  expand  its  market  and  Its  vol- 
ume, and  also  to  resume  and  continue  the 
public  housing  program  for  those  who  need 
It  and  who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  decent 
housing. 

The  legislation  now  In  preparation  would 
help  private  enterprise  In  two  ways: 

First.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  in  finan- 
cial institutions,  such  as  insurance  companies 
and  savings  banks,  which  would  flow  Into 
housing  projects  If  the  safety  of  such  Invest- 
ment could  be  assured.  In  return  for  this 
safety  of  investment  these  Institutions  would 
be  willing  to  retire  their  principal  over  a 
period  of  50  years  rather  than  25  years,  and 
to  accept  an  Interest  rate  of  about  3  percent 
rather  than  the  rate  of  4  to  5  percent  now 
prevalent  for  home  financing.  This  would 
reduce  the  monthly  cost  of  the  housing  to 
the  point  where  middle-Income  families  could 
afford  It.  The  necessary  security  of  invest- 
ment would  be  achieved  through  a  system  of 
yield  insurance,  established  by  the  Govern- 
nMlt,  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  FHA 
■jpstem  of  mutual  mortgage  Insxirance. 

Housing  of  this  Investment  type  would 
In  no  sense  be  competitive  with  the  housing 
now  being  supplied  through  current  building 
and  «»^[»»*H[^  methods,  because  this  Invest- 
ment iMWiBf  would  be  limited  to  those  In- 
come groups  which  cannot  be  served  ade- 
quately under  prevailing  practices.  It  would 
enlarge  the  market  rather  than  divide  up  the 
present  market. 

As  a  second  aid  to  private  enterprise,  the 
teglatatlon  now  under  study  contemplates  a 
■JWiMB  of  Federal  and  local  aid  for  land  as- 
sembly, clearance,  and  preparation  for  re- 
development. The  blighted  central  areas  of 
our  clliea  are  held  at  a  cost  too  high  to 
permit  their  purchase  and  clearance  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  To  condemn  these  proper- 
ties, and  thus  acquire  them  at  their  reuse 
value,  would  be  unfair  to  their  present  own- 
ers, including  institutions  In  which  are  in- 
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even  as  to  Its  own  best  Interests.  Congress 
responds  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The 
mobilization  of  support  must  come  through 
meetings  such  as  this  one.  It  must  come 
from  an  affiliation  of  all  those  Interested  in 
the  preservation  of  a  prosperous  democracy 
In  America. 

You  may  count  upon  me  to  assert  every 
effort  in  my  power  toward  the  enactment  of 
legislation  along  these  lines  during  the  pres- 
ent Congress. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18,  1945) 

ADVICE  ON  HOtraiNO 

For  the  cool  wave  of  common  sense  that 
blew  over  Washington's  heated  housing  con- 
troversy last  week  we  have  Senators  Ellen- 
DER  and  WACNira  to  thank.  Their  appeal  be- 
fore the  Citizens  Council  for  Community 
Planning  was  simply  for  action  by  all  groups 
In  the  spheres  where  they  can  be  effective. 
The  alternative  to  such  a  program,  as  Sena- 
tor Eliendeb  made  unmistakably  plain.  Is  to 
suffer  through  the  decades  ahead  with  foul 
slums  continuing  to  spread  disease,  crime, 
and  general  degradation  through  the  city. 
When  the  war  is  over.  Mr.  Ellender  said, 
the  scarred  and  blackened  capitals  of  Europe 
will  be  rebuilt.  We  shall  fall  pitifully  behind 
in  the  contest  to  improve  living  conditions 
if  our  own  undamaged  Capital  Is  left  to 
further  deterioration  and  decay.  At  least 
20  percent  of  Its  housing  Is  substandard. 
Instead  of  shell  pockets,  we  have  filthy  hovels 
overrun  by  vermin  and  grossly  overcrowded 
by  people.  In  the  long  run  these  are  far 
more  deadly  than  the  bombs  which  the  Nazis 
dropped  over  London. 

Concrete  facts  offered  by  Senator  Ellender 
show  that  13 >^  percent  of  the  population 
here  lives  In  housing  four  times  as  crowded 
as  the  average  for  the  District  as  a  whole. 
This  relatively  small  13  4  percent  accounts 
for  more  than  36  percent  of  the  arrests  for 
offenses  other  than  traffic  violations,  20  per- 
cent of  the  delinquency,  and  25  percent  of 
the  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  avoid  Senator  Ellendsr's  conclusion 
that  these  conditions  In  the  Capital  of  a  great 
and  wealthy  Nation  constitute  a  national 
disgrace. 

A  recital  of  Inescapable  facts  as  to  the  In- 
comes of  families  who  live  In  these  slums 
drove  home  one  other  point — the  elimination 
of  this  worst  housing  cannot  be  left  to  pri- 
vate enterprise.  There  Is  an  enormous  task 
for  private  enterprise  In  supplying  homes  for 
the  upper  and  middle  Income  groups.  Sen- 
ators Wacnex  and  Ellender  propose  that  the 
Government  aid  private  enterprise  In  this 
task  by  guaranteeing  long-term  loans  and  by 
assembling  land  in  blighted  areas  for  rede- 
velopment. "But  private  enterprise  cannot 
be  expected,  and  should  not  be  asked."  said 
Mr.  Ellender.  "to  provide  for  those  who  need 
housing  at  less  than  $20  a  month."  Nor  can 
all  low-Income  families  be  accommodated  In 
good  second-hand  houses.  Reliance  on  that 
vague  hope  in  the  past  has  led  to  the 
wretched  living  conditions  that  may  be  found 
In  many  parts  of  Washington  today. 

We  think  the  advice  of  both  Senators  that 
local  factions  forget  petty  rivalry  and  Join 
hands  in  attacking  this  immense  problem  Is 
eminently  sound.  The  public  housing  pro- 
gram must  be  supplementary  and  not  com- 
petitive. There  Is  more  than  enough  work 
for  both  groups  to  do.  The  Ellender-Wagner 
bill  soon  to  be  Introduced  will  be  national  in 
its  scope,  but  It  seems  to  offer  new  hope  for 
bridging  of  the  gap  between  contending  pri- 
vate and  public  housers  here.  Certainly  the 
time  has  come  to  end  the  drum-beating,  the 
statistics  slinging  and  the  name  calling,  and 
to  settle  down  to  a  constructive  program 
that  will  give  us  better  postwar  housing  of 
all  types. 


The  Soldier's  Franc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  WILSON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  'The  Soldier's  Franc," 
which  appears  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
for  June  10,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE   SOLDIER'S    FRANC 

In  an  editorial  yesterday  this  newspaper 
dlscv»aed  the  arbitrary  contribution  being 
made  to  the  French  economy  by  every  soldier 
who  has  occasion  to  spend  a  dollar  In  France. 

Because  It  Is  of  personal  Interest  to  each 
officer  and  man  In  Europe,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  circumstances  which  prompted  the 
pegged,  or  2-cent  franc,  and  the  changing 
conditions  which  suggest  a  reconsideration 
of  our  Government's  pay-table  agreement. 

The  problem  is  a  confusing  one,  and  even 
the  conferences  and  decisions  which  led  to 
the  2-cent  flgtire  have  been  variously  re- 
ported. According  to  best  available  infor- 
mation, however,  here  is  what  happened: 

The  agreement  to  value  the  United  States 
dollar  in  Prance  at  49.5663  francs  and  the 
British  pound  sterling  at  an  even  200  francs 
was  a  military-economic  decision  reached  at 
Casablanca  In  1943. 

It  was  made  against  the  advice  of  some 
financial  experts  and  Treasury  Department 
officials  who  thought  the  previous  rate  of  73 
francs  to  the  dollar  more  equitable. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  setting  this  rate  of 
exchange  was  to  limit  the  soldiers'  purchas- 
ing power  in  order  that  their  mass  buying 
would  not  stimulate  Inflation,  strip  the 
country  of  consumer  goods,  and  weaken  its 
economy. 

But  there  were,  reportedly,  other  reasons 
which  led  to  the  tripartite  agreement. 

1.  The  AUles  had  adopted  a  policy  of 
allowing  the  governments  of  liberated  coun- 
tries to  make  the  final  decision  on  their 
exchange  rate. 

The  French  themselves  wanted  a  2-cent 
franc  for  reasons  of  national  prestige  to  help 
restore  public  confidence  and  as  a  basis  for 
financial  planning. 

Economists,  looking  at  the  future  of 
France  from  a  perspective  in  north  Africa, 
also  thovight  the  a-cent  franc  would  help 
build  up  France's  dollar  and  sterling  bal- 
ances abroad  and  help  finance  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Prance  after  the  war. 

It  appears  that  the  franc  rate  was  set  by 
the  French  and  agreed  to  by  the  Allies  to 
achieve  certain  economic  objectives.  The 
rate  had  little  relation  to  any  market. 

We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  original 
planning,  but  after  2  years  and  with  con- 
crete information  finally  available,  It  would 
seem  a  reconsideration  of  buying  values  In 
Prance  Is  in  order. 

A  dangerous  Inflation  does  exist  but  the 
effect  upon  It  of  soldier  buying  Is  believed 
to  be  negligible. 

With  a  reported  valuation  of  roughly  1 
cent  on  the  New  York  money  market,  re- 
sponsible trading  circles  are  apparently  not 
accepting   the   arbitrary   2-cent   franc. 

No  "outside"  money  will  be  coming  In 
until  trade  !•  resumed  and  when  It  does  start 


It  la  doubtful  If  businessmen  will  trade  on 
the  basis  of  "artificial"  currency. 

A  downward  revision  of  the  franc,  on  a 
cold  and  practical  basis,  seems  inevitable  if 
France  is  to  take  Ita  place  In  the  world 
markets. 

Meanwhile,  soldiers  In  Prance  are  the  only 
victims  of  an  agreement  originally  based  on 
expediency  but  whose  reasons  for  existence 
should  now  be  reexamined. 

It  seems  unfair  to  continue  to  penalise 
the  soldier  by  cutting  his  dollar  In  half  at 
the  pay  table. 


Address  by  Hon.  Qaude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, Before  Florida  Legislature  Memo- 
rial Exercises  for  the  Late  President 
RooseTelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  April  25  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Florida  Legislature 
as  a  part  of  the  memorial  service  to  the 
late  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Simpson,  Governor  Caldwell,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  senate, 
members  of  the  house,  my  fellow  citizens. 
you  know  with  what  deep  satisfaction  one 
who  has  ever  been  a  member  of  this  legis- 
lature returns  to  visit  its  chambers  and  to 
see  again  old  friends.  Tou  could  have  done 
neither  yoiu-self  nor  me  any  greater  honor 
than  to  make  It  possible  this  evening  that  we 
and  all  those  who  are  assembled  here  pay 
in  death  as  we  endeavored  to  render  in  his 
life  our  humble  tribute  to  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  the  verdict  of 
history  that  in  all  time  there  has  been  no 
greater  and  no  better  man  than  he.  About 
3  weeks  before  his  sad  demise  It  was  my 
privilege  to  have  a  conversation  with  him  In 
the  White  House,  the  last.  In  the  ante- 
chamber of  his  office  were  gathered  when  I 
arrived  some  officers,  some  noncommissioned 
officers,  and  some  enlisted  men  of  the  Army. 
I  didn't  know  why  they  were  there.  After 
they  came  out  of  the  President's  office  I 
entered.  I  shook  hands  with  him  but  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  somewhere  else,  and  he 
started  to  soliloquize.  I  didn't  know  about 
what  he  was  speaking,  but  as  he  looked  down- 
ward at  his  desk  he  said,  "That  was  a  very  sig- 
nificant ceremony.  To  think  that  those  sol- 
diers over  there  in  the  Middle  East  would 
send  117.000  here  to  me  on  my  birthday  as 
their  contribution  to  the  fight  against  in- 
fantile paralysis."  And  he  seemed  lost  In 
meditation  and  In  gratitude  at  this  thought- 
ful act  of  soldiery  by  soldiers  fighting  so 
gallantly  another  war  so  far  away.  That  gave 
me  an  opportunity  for  which  I  shall  ever  be 
grateful.  I  said,  "Mr.  President,  you  have 
done  eo  many  things  that  not  In  all  history 
has  one  left  a  monument  greater  than  you 
wUl  leave."  I  didn't  know  I  was  speaking 
his  epitaph  in  his  own  presence. 


Here  is  a  comment  that  comes  fr)m  the 

otiier  side  of  the  seas.  In  his  eulogy  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill  said  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
he  was  "The  greatest  American  friend  we 
have  ever  known,  and  the  greatest  champion 
of  freedom  who  has  ever  brought  help  and 
comfort  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  I 
conceived  an  admiration  for  him  as  a  states- 
man, a  man  of  affairs,  and  as  a  war  leader. 
I  felt  the  utmost  conhdence  in  his  upright, 
inspiring  character  and  outlook,  and  a  per- 
sonal regard  and  affection  beyond  my  power 
to  express  today.  It  is  a  loss.  Indeed  a  bitter 
loss,  to  humanity  that  these  heartbeats  are 
stilled  forever." 

I  am  sure  that  If  in  his  lifetime  there  had 
been  held  an  election  in  any  part  of  the 
world  as  to  what  name  was  the  greatest  name 
to  humanity,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would 
have  been  the  world's  choice.  In  a  little  bit 
of  travel  and  from  what  I  have  beard  of  thoM 
who  have  come  from  other  countries  to  ours, 
many  times  have  I  heard  it  said  by  cltlaens 
of  foreign  countries,  "We  know  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  stands  for.  Will  the  American 
Government  carry  on  these  policies  after  his 
departure?" 

A  little  while  ago  dictators  and  totalitar- 
ian braggarts  from  Berlin  and  Rome  were 
castigating  the  decadent  democracies.  They 
were  speaking  of  their  Inevitable  dlssolutidn— 
and  their  downfall.  Now  both  of  those  dic- 
tators have  been  dethroned,  their  cities  sub- 
jugated, and  their  people  conquered  by  the 
militant  and  gallant  democracies  which  they 
castigated  as  destined  for  collapse.  And  that 
is  to  the  world  the  best  evidence  that  God  is 
in  His  Heaven  and  democracy  still  lives. 

A  bit  ago  we  pledgee  allegiance  to  the  flag, 
and  we  said,  "One  nation  indlvtslble."  So 
deeply  had  President  Roosevelt  become  a  part 
of  our  lives,  so  intimately  had  affection  for 
him  become  entwined  about  our  hearts,  that 
we  could  not  imagine  the  United  States  with- 
out him  as  our  President.  Yet  yesterday  it 
was  my  privilege  to  stand  In  the  office  of  an- 
other President  and  to  have  him  say  to  me, 
"Never  has  any  Vice  President  assimned  such 
fearful  responsibility  as  fate  has  thrust  upon 
my  shoulders."  And  I  was  privileged  to  say, 
"Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  never  have  the  peo- 
ple given  their  devotion  and  their  loyal  sup- 
port so  wholeheartedly  to  a  Vice  President 
who  assumed  the  Presidency  as  the  people  of 
the  Nation  in  this  crisis  have  given  their 
wholehearted  affection  and  their  loyalty  to 
you."  Then  I  ventured  to  say  I  was  coming 
here  for  this  occasion.  He  said.  "Tell  the 
people  of  Florida  to  give  me  their  support  and 
the  succor  of  their  prayers." 

The  world  has  waited  for  the  day  which 
today  came,  waited  for  us  to  enter  the  last 
portal  in  the  making  of  a  permanent  peace. 
Today  representatives  of  our  great  country 
have  assembled  with  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  of  the  world  who  have  joined 
In  this  criisade  for  freedom,  in  our  own  fair 
city  on  the  west  coast :  a  delegation  from  the 
Congress  named  by  our  departed  leader,  a  city 
chosen  by  him. 

All  America  is  dedicated  this  time  that  we 
shall  not  faU  those  who  have  died  that  the 
curse  of  war  should  not  come  again  to  scourge 
mankind.  And  the  least  we  can  do  to  honor 
the  memory  not  only  of  President  Roosevelt 
but  of  all  dead  in  this  war,  the  physically  and 
the  mentally  dead,  is  with  our  determination, 
our  support,  and  our  divine  suppUcation  to 
see  to  it  that  that  San  Francisco  Conference 
does  not  fail. 

There  are  many  vicissitudes  ahead.  Yet 
anyone  who  was  on  the  Senate  floor  the  day 
the  Senators  of  both  parties  arose  to  say 
farewell  to  their  col  league,  anyone  who  could 
have  heard  the  voices  of  Senator  Connaixt 
and  Senator  Vamdknbkbc,  laden  with  heart- 
felt emotion,  anyone  who  was  privileged  to 
see  Senators  accustomed  not  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  sentimenu  rise  in  their  seats 
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and  in  violation  of  the  Senate  rules  pour  out 
their  hearts  in  applause  as  the  Senators  of 
our  delegation  concluded  their  farewell  ad- 
dreases  before  leaving  for  San  Francisco  can 
well  believe  that  this  time  the  people's  Sen- 
ate win  not  be  the  cross  upon  which  shall  be 
cn.icifled  all  our  honored  dead. 

I  also  said  to  President  Roosevelt  In  that 
last  conversation.  "Mr.  President,  perhaps  I 
shouldn't  say  It,  but  the  versatility  and  the 
reach  of  your  mind  Is  such  that  you  are  the 
only  worthy  successor  of  whom  I  know  to 
thoM  of  old  giant-minded  men  said  to  {xjssess 
infinite  knowledge.  You  seem  to  know  more 
atxjut  everything  than  almost  any  other  per- 
•on  en  earth."  I  am  sure  that  not  all  history 
will  be  able  to  reveal  and  to  disclose  the  reach 
cf  Prealdent  Roosevelt's  magnificent  mind 
and  heart 

I  am  sure  that  the  military  and  the  naval 
leaders  who  have  been  the  Instrumentalities 
through  which  were  fashioned  the  strategy 
which  is  bringing  us  today  to  the  doors  of 
Berlin  and  to  thf  outskirts  of  Tokyo  would 
be  the  first  to  pay  homage  to  the  masterful 
sense  of  strategy  even  about  military  mat- 
ters to  which  the  mind  of  President  Roose- 
velt contributed.  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
heard  the  President  say  In  his  speeches  that 
someone  had  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
where  the  attack  should  be  brought  and  how 
the  forces  should  be  divided  between  the  east 
and  the  west,  what  critical  materials  should 
go  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy,  to  the  air 
forces,  and  to  the  tanks.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, not  by  dictation  but  by  the  disclosure  of 
his  own  masterful  powers  of  reasoning  and 
his  unparalleled  sense  of  strategy,  did  he. 
with  those  military  and  naval  leaders,  make 
the  final  decisions. 

I  am  sure  that  if  they  could  speak  to  the 
people  of  America  today,  no  two  men  on 
earth  would  render  greater  homage  to  the 
President  than  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
who  speaks  of  hfm  not  only  as  his  comrade 
but  as  his  friend,  and  of  Premier  Marshal 
Stalin  who.  perhaps  more  by  the  voice  and 
the  great  heart  of  President  Roosevelt  than 
by  any  other  force  on  earth,  was  brought 
toto  the  great  company  which  Is  winning 
so  many  battles  upon  so  many  fields  In  all 
the  earth  today.  And  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  that  what  Russia  did  a  little 
while  ago  In  giving  Indication  to  the  Japa- 
nese of  the  termination  of  the  mutual  non- 
aggression  pact  of  the  two  countries  Is  but 
the  omen,  as  the  dastardly  Japanese  suspect, 
that  the  full  force  and  might  of  the  Soviet 
power  shall  be  beside  our  own  country  and 
England  In  bringing  to  heel  our  last  enemy, 
the  Japanese.  When  the  truth  shall  be  fully 
known.  It  will  appear  that  no  mind  and  no 
heart  brought  the  Marshal  to  that  decision 
more  i  ersuasively  than  President  Roosevelt, 
whom  he  trusted  p>erhaps  as  he  trusted  no 
other  man  on  earth  outside  his  own  country. 
So.  as  a  strategist.  President  Roosevelt  will 
be  long  remembered  and  honored,  for  none 
has  been  the  architect  of  o\ir  victory  more 
than  he. 

The  President  was  also  the  unchallenged 
leader  of  democracy  In  the  world.  President 
Roosevelt  had  but  to  speak  to  arouse  the 
hopes  of  the  oppressed  everjrwhere  on  earth. 
Where  people  were  still  free  they  looked  to 
him  for  leadership;  where  they  were  not  free 
they  looked  to  him  for  their  emancipation. 
Upon  his  word  more  people  hunj  with  con- 
fidence and  affection  than  upon  the  utter- 
ances of  any  other  human  being  upon  all 
this  great  globe. 

In  diplomacy  the  President  was  also  great. 
He  had  the  knack  of  making  men  wish  to 
work  with  him.  He  had  the  engaging  man- 
ner and  personality  which  can  be  bestowed 
only  by  the  smile  of  fate  and  fortune.  May 
I  sav  one  thing  which  perhaps  might  seem  a 
little  strange  to  some?  Out  of  many  scores 
of  conversations  with  the  President,  I  have 
yet  to  hear  one  harsh  word  about  any  man  or 
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woman  ever  escape  his  lip  i 
In  the  midst  of  his  great 
him  when  the  shadow 
battle  flitted  across  his 
time  he  would  put  his 
as  he  did  In  his  last  second^ 
away,  to  drive  out.  so 
clouding  his  clear  vision 
heard  him  speak  ill  of 
him  talk  you  wouldn't 
enemy.     He  always 
for  the  cause  which  was 
and  his  heart.    But  I  am 
netlc  personality,  his 
his  sense  of  strategy,  his 
men  bead  their  minds  to 
for  all  time  one  of  the 
plomacy  which  the  world 

It  was  he  who  reconclle(  1 
ferences  between  the  East 
Occident  and  the  Orient 
ence  which  brought  far- 
ing China  to  the  honored 
of  the  responsible  parties 
human  events.    And  It 
the  champion  of  the  littl 
the  friend  of  the  large, 
were   times    when    the 
short-sighted  Instances 
nations  that  he  was  no 
pion,  they,  too,  like  little 
never  lost  faith  in  him. 
would  always  come  back 
be  the  friend  of  the  llttW 
ever  the  friend  of  the  lit 

Perhaps  the  President' 
principally  rest  upon  his 
and  yet  we  think  of  hln 
President — as  the  leader 
through  the  dangers  of 
Anyone  who  has  seen 
members    that    figure — 
bold — who  addressed  the 
day,  March  4.  1933,  and 
deuce  in  hearts  that 
made  men  hope  again  for 
lea  and  for  their  families 
taxi  driver  the  other  day, 
eyes,  told  m-"  about  the  t 
his  family  lived  In  a  pian^ 
ton  as  a  part  of  the 
said,  "I  have  got  a  son  In 
President  Roosevelt  will 
his  wife  and  his  little 
that  experience  that  was 
these  vicissitudes,  through 
perhaps  more  deadly  thaii 
very  brink  and  precipice 
this  Nation  gone,  and 
and  arm  he  brought  It 
upon  the  way  to  greatness, 
omy,  which  was  the  best 
have  had  for  the  day  wheh 
There  were  those  even  who 
bitter  opponents  of  such 
nessee    Valley   Authority 
Wendell  Willkie.  who 
wart  strength  for  the 
days  of  International 
had   It  not  been  for  the 
Authority,  had  It  not  been 
erected  In  the  West,  we 
war  as  we  have  waged  It 
cial  days.    So  he  builded 
knew,  the  strength  of  a 
of  the  people. 

But  It  was  he  who  saw 
Ing  beyond  the  horizon  o 
his  addrefs  in  Chicago  in 
the  necessity  of  quarantl^ 
from  abroad.     He  knew 
like   a   disease — a 
spread.  It  would  strike 
It  reached  with  Its  evils 
quarantine   it.     But   then 
were  blind  because  they 
many  who  were  blind 
not  see,  and  they  did  not 
the  President  saw  with  t 
his  vision.     He  knew  the 
of  Hitler  which  were  aboiit 
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I  have  seen  him 
1  lattles;  I  have  seen 
the  burden  of 
btow  and  time  after 
to  his  forehead, 
.  seeming  to  brtish 
which  was  be- 
yet  I  have  never 
enemy.    To  hear 
that  he  had  an 
on  afttrmatively 
cause  of  his  head 
sure  that  his  mag- 
of  persuasion, 
capacity  to  make 
his.  will  make  him 
masters  of  dl- 
has  ever  seen. 
,  I  expect,  the  dlf- 
and  the  West,  the 
It  was  his  inslst- 
and  long-suffer- 
peac3  table  as  one 
in  the  direction  of 
he.  too.  who  was 
nations  as  well  as 
And  though  there 
pagandlsts    upon 
persuaded  the  small 
1  onger  their  cham- 
men  and  womon. 
They  knew  that  he 
the  true  line  and 
nation  as  he  was 
le  man. 

reputation  could 
In  world  affairs, 
primarily  as  our 
our  own  country 
)eace  and  of  war. 
news  reels  re- 
brave,    and 
tlon  on  that  dark 
Uow  he  put  confl- 
red  and  how  he 
future  for  Amer- 
and  fqr  them.    A 
with  tears  In  his 
me  when  he  with 
box  In  Washing- 
army,  and  he 
this  war.,    I  know 
Aever  let  him  and 
children  go  through 
mine."    Through 
dangers  that  were 
we  knew,  to  the 
of  revolution  had 
his  strong  hand 
and  he  set  It 
to  a  sound  econ- 
pi|eparatlon  we  could 
war  attacked  us. 
had  been  the  most 
Ihings  as  the  Ten- 
for    example,    Mr. 
was  such  a  stal- 
In  the  crucial 
who  said  that 
Tennessee   Valley 
for  the  great  dams 
not  have  waged 
through  these  cru- 
Detter  than  people 
and  the  sinews 
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In  our  own  flesh.  He  knew  the  stiletto  of 
the  Italian  dictator  which  was  already  raised 
to  strike  us.  He  knew  the  dagger  of  the  das- 
tardly Japanese  which  was  already  un- 
sheathed for  our  back.  But.  like  all  others 
who  have  powers  of  observation  and  under- 
standing which  exceed  those  of  their  fellow 
men.  he  was  doubted  the  way  Thomas  doubt- 
ed his  own  Master  and  Saviour.  But  he 
never  lost  hope,  he  never  lost  faith  In  the 
people,  he  never  swerved  from  his  course, 
which  determined  him  to  defend  America 
against  dictatorship  and  keep  democracy  for- 
ever alive  in  the  earth. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  scene  In  his  office  Just 
alter  Dunkerque.  I  happened  to  be  there 
upon  another  mission.  He  pulled  open  the 
drawer  of  his  desk  and  handed  me  several 
sheets  of  paper.  I  looked  over  pages  of  ma- 
chine guns,  rifles,  pages  of  mortars,  and  other 
weapons  of  war.  and  when  I  had  had  a  little 
bit  of  time  to  gaze  at  them  he  said,  'I  have 
Just  today  sent  those  to  England."  It  was 
right  after  Dunkerque.  remember.  "I  pray 
they  get  there  In  time." 

At  that  time  Great  Britain  had  less  than 
15.000  armed  men  In  the  British  Isles.  Hit.'er 
had  conquered  Poland.  Belgium,  had  been 
victorious  over  the  Low  Countries,  and  stood 
Just  22  miles  away  over  the  Channel.  The 
President  had  no  act  of  Congress,  he  had  no 
plebiscite  from  the  people,  but  he  knew  that 
if  the  people  understood,  they  would  support 
him  In  what  he  did. 

I  remember  the  day  in  1940  when  he  took 
a  little  pocket  map  of  mine  and  drew  a  mark 
at  the  top  of  It  and  divided  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  Hemispheres  in  the  Atlantic  and 
even  then  he  said  Greenland  and  Iceland  are 
essential  to  our  security,  and  no  enemy  must 
be  permitted  to  occupy  them.  "We  cannot 
stand  idly  before  any  threat  of  occupancy  of. 
either  by  any  militaristic  power,"  he  said. 

It  seems  that  fortune  has  always  favored 
us.  It  favored  Us  when  our  fosefathers  were 
led  across  the  tumultuous  seas  to  this  wide 
and  rich  continent.  It  has  favored  us  In 
every  crisis  In  our  long  history.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  we  all  think  that  It  was  a  Divine 
Providence  which  lifted  up  President  Roose- 
velt to  be  the  leader  of  democracy  in  America 
and  in  the  world.  That  Is  the  reason  the 
people  so  signally  honored  him  and  so  un- 
precedentedly  gave  him  their  continued  con- 
fidence. The  other  day  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  Anthony  Eden,  was  the  guest  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Across  the  table  from  Mr.  Eden  sat  Lord  Hall- 
fax  and  around  the  table  were  gathered  all 
of  our  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr. 
Eden  was  speaking  to  us  after  the  luncheon. 
After  speaking  of  San  Francisco  and  what  we 
hoped  to  achieve  there,  he  said,  'This  morn- 
ing Lord  Halifax  and  I  visited  and  spent  an 
hour  with  General  Marshall."  He  said,  "We 
looked  at  the  charts  which  General  Marshall 
disclosed  to  us.  We  saw  your  far-flung  battle 
line  which  reaches  around  the  circumference 
of  the  globe,  the  advance  of  your  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  your  Marines  In  every  theater 
of  war."  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  thought  I 
knew  something  about  the  p>ower  of  nations, 
but  I  never  gazed  upon  such  magnlflcence  of 
strength  as  General  Marshall  disclosed  upon 
those  charts  to  Lord  Halifax  and  me — the 
might  of  America." 

Then  with  one  of  those  {>enetrating  re- 
marks which  only  a  man  of  his  intelligence 
and  position  could  make,  he  said  to  Lord 
Halifax.  "And  may  I  say  what  I  said  to  you 
as  we  departed  from  General  Marshall's  of- 
fice," Lord  Halifax  Indicated  his  assent.  Eden 
continued,  "I  said,  'what  a  fortunate  thing  It 
was  that  General  Marshall  is  such  a  nice 
man*." 

There  was  a  double  meaning  to  that  re- 
mark of  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary.  What 
be   meant   was   that  the  United   States   of 
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America  had  become  the  greatest  military 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen,  yet  the  Na- 
tion whose  conscience  more  perfectly  con- 
trols that  vast  power  than  has  ever  occurred 
in  all  history's  long  past. 

And  then  I  thought  how  truly  that  re- 
vealed the  character  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  was  the  President  who  asked 
for  those  appropriations.  He  was  the  Presi- 
dent who  asked  for  the  legislation  that  made 
those  mighty  forces  pcs3lble.  He  was  the 
president  who  approved  every  one  of  those 
requests.  He  was  the  President  who  called 
the  boys  from  every  home  and  farm  and 
fireside  and  sent  them  forth  to  battle  and  to 
death  with  his  benediction.  It  was  he  whose 
vision  saw  all  those  fronts  encompass  the 
circumference  of  the  globe.  Yet  it  was  the 
tender  conscience,  the  true,  genuine,  humble 
democracy  of  President  Franklin  D.  Rocs?veit 
that  made  that  mighty  army  the  frieu'l  of 
every  oppressed  nation  and  person  and  the 
foe  of  no  good  man  or  woman  in  all  the 
earth.  So  Roosevelt  revealed  and  symbolized 
the  character  of  America. 

And  I  like  to  think  of  what  the  President 
meant  to  the  South.  Oh.  there  were  some 
who  said  he  wasn't  the  friend  of  the  South. 
Yet  his  record  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
any  witness  who  might  testify  In  his  behalf. 

1  could  show  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Florida  delegation  could  show  you  let- 
ters passing  between  him  and  us  in  1938 
about  lowering  freight  rates  for  the  South,  so 
that  the  products  of  our  farms  and  our  fac- 
tories and  our  fields  could  reach  the  great 
markets  of  the  Nation  without  having  to 
hurdle  the  barriers  of  discrimination.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  South  as  the  Nation's  No.  1 
economic  problem,  he  spKjke  of  It  with  kind- 
liness and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  help  and 
not  to  criticize,  for  every  southerner  who 
has  battled  for  the  South  could  tell  you  of 
something  he  has  belpe:!  him  to  do  to  help 
the  South.  We  have  lest  a  great  southern 
champion. 

You  may  remember  that  he  so  often  re- 
ferred to  Warm  Springs  as  the  Little  White 
House  and  to  Georgia  as  his  "other  home." 
Had  It  occurred  to  you  that  he  didn't  die  In 
the  White  House.  In  the  Nation's  august  and 
majestic  Capital;  he  dlda't  die  In  the  family 
mansion  at  Hyde  Park  amidst  those  towering 
trees,  by  those  far-renchlng  lawns,  by  the 
silent,  majestic  roll  of  the  mighty  Hudson, 
He  died  in  a  lltUe  white  cottage  on  top  of 
a  red  Georgia  hill.  He  not  only  loved  the 
South,  he  gave  gcnerouUy  of  himself  to  It. 
He  not  only  gained  back  the  largest  measure 
of  his  recovered  strenijth  In  the  healing 
waters  of  Warm  Springs  but,  as  he  might 
have  preferred,  he  last  lived  there. 

One  of  the  stories  in  the  paper  which  you 
may  have  noticed,  told  by  a  minister  in 
Atlanta,  was  of  an  incident  which  occurred 

2  days  before  the  President's  death.  In  the 
afternoon  as  the  sun  broke  over  the  Georgia 
hills  and  fell  down  Into  the  green  valleys, 
the  President  sent  word  to  his  Secret  Service 
men  that  he  wished  to  go  for  a  drive.  They 
got  In  the  car  with  him  and  they  drove 
down  the  clay  read.  Finally  they  came  to  a 
trail  that  turned  off  to  a  knoll  called  Dowell's 
Knob  by  the  people  who  lived  there  and  he 
drove  his  little  car  to  tte  very  crest  of  that 
towering  point  which  surveyed  the  beautiful 
green  valleys  which  str<;tched  beyond  from 
those  peaceful  hills  and  farms.  Then  he  said. 
"Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  leave  me  and  not  return  until  I  blow  my 
horn."  Of  course  they  went  away  and  for 
2  hours  he  sat  there  alone  In  the  little  car 
which  he  drove  and  loo!:ed  from  that  point 
of  prominence  out  acros;3  those  Inviting  val- 
leys to  the  hills  beyond.  The  minister  may 
have  been  right  that  th»  President  was  not 
only  looking  at  those  soothing  valleys,  not 
only  letting  his  mellow  ijaze  fall  upon  those 
hills  he  had  come  to  lo^e.  but  he  may  have 
been  locking  beyond  thgse  hills,  even  to  the 


rim  of  the  horizon  and  to  the  City  of  God 
which  lay  on  beyond. 

And  so  It  was  from  this  "other  home"  In 
our  Southland,  too.  that  his  sad  tcaln  wound 
Its  way  back  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  When 
It  reached  Washington.  Mrs.  Pepper  and  I 
were  among  those  who  saw  the  body  lowered 
gently  upyon  a  caisson  drawn  by  six  white 
horses  and  set  apart  for  its  dreary  Journey. 
We  saw  that  mournful  caravan  as  It  wound 
Its  way  this  time  In  the  majestic  silence  of 
death  for  the  last  time  to  the  White  House. 
A  little  bit  later  It  was  my  privilege  to  see 
the  people  along  the  streets,  whites  and 
black,  old  and  young,  men  and  women,  to 
see  the  tears  that  unashamedly  rolled  down 
their  cheeks  as  the  President  passed  by  to 
return  no  more.  And  then  we  know  that  he 
has  left  a  legacy  of  a  great  affection  for  the 
South,  his  "other  home"  which  he  loved. 

I  hope,  as  I  am  speiklng  primarily  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  that  you  will  not 
misunderstand  me  if  I  refer  to  the  first  con- 
tact which  I  personally  ever  had  with  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  I  would  like  to  read  two  or 
three  paragraphs  of  r  letter  which  I  wrote 
on  December  22.  1928.  from  Perry.  Jxist  after 
I  had  been  honored  by  the  people  of  Taylor 
County  \3Y  election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  this  greet  body  and  Just  after 
the  President  ^ad  been  elected  Governor  of 
New  York.  The  first  paragraph  will  speek  for 
Itself. 

"Perht,  Pla.,  December  22,  1928. 
"Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roose\'Elt. 

"Governor -elect.  New  York.  N.   Y. 

"Mt  Dear  Mr.  Roosevelt:  It  was  a  plea.sure 
to  have  from  you  a  Inquiry  as  to  my  opinion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
future.  I  may  say,  I  hope,  that  the  people 
have  implicit  confidence  in  your  own  Judg- 
ment and  rely  upon  you  to  furnish  to  our 
party  Its  leadership  In  the  coming  years. 
Your  public  record  and  your  personal  char- 
acteristics, which  are  known  to  all.  eminently 
qualify  you  for  the  position.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure for  a  while  of  living  with  Mr  Ferdinand 
A.  Hoyt.  of  your  State,  who.  as  he  advises, 
enjoyed  service  with  you  in  the  New  York 
Assembly,  and  he  has  been  enthusiastic  in 
your  praise," 

Then  this  paragraph: 

"I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we  shall 
not  have  our  greatest  success  until  we  make 
more  perfect  In  the  public  mind  the  con- 
cept of  what  our  party  Is  and  at  what  It 
alms.  For  one,  I  want  the  Democratic  Party 
genuinely  to  become  the  liberal  party  of 
this  Nation.  I  want  It  not  to  compromise 
upon  that  matter,  bscause  we  cannot  go  to 
the  people  with  conviction  in  our  eyes  unless 
we  are  sincere  In  our  liberalism — in  our 
belief  that  right  In  this  respect  Is  the  con- 
ferring of  the  greatest  good  upon  the  great- 
est number.  To  do  that  we  shall  lose  some 
of  those  who  are  now  with  us.  They  are 
appreciated:  they  are  as  noble  as  we.  but 
they  cannot  go  with  us  In  straightforward 
policy  of  liberalism  In  politics.  We  must 
stand  for  principle  and  not  election  always. 
We  must  be  so  firm  in  our  allegiance  to  a 
utllltarlRn  political  philosophy  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  shall  know  upon  whom 
to  call  when  they  are  convinced  that  that 
philosophy  is  right.  Straightforwardness, 
honesty  and  clearness  of  statement,  sincerity 
of  purpose  must  characterize  our  party's 
relation  with  the  public." 

And  the  last: 

"We  must  show  the  people  our  own  vision. 
They  must  come  with  us  because  they  prefer 
us,  and  not  because  they  Tiate  those  In  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

"I  fear  I  have  been  tedious.  I  hope  you 
will  forget  It  because  I  am  tremendously 
interested  In  the  future  of  our  party. 

"I  again  assure  you  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  you  are  held  by  our  people. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Claude  Pepper." 


I  offer  that  for  whatever  It  may  be  worth, 
not  so  much  for  what  It  may  bear  upon  my 
own  thinking  as  upon  that  of  the  President. 
The  President  never  asked  roe  to  vote  for 
or  against  a  bill.  He  never  asked  me  to  make 
a  speech  or  not  to  make  a  speech.  He  never 
asked  me,  as  some  have  professed  to  believe, 
to  send  up  any  trial  balloon.  I  think  I  may 
say.  as  I  Indicated  I  was  in  that  letter  on 
December  22,  1928.  I  remained  to  the  lest 
time  I  saw  him,  and  I  am  today,  essentially 
of  one  faith  and  one  mind  with  him  upon 
domestic  and  foreign  policy.  And  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  that  course. 

On  the  third  day  before  the  President's 
death  I  had  a  letter  from  him  responding 
to  a  letter  from  m'-  in  which  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  relationship  of  the  President  and 
the  Senate  In  respect  to  oiur  foreign  policy. 
Tnls  letter  has  never  been  published  any- 
where and.  If  I  may.  I  will  read  it  to  you: 
"Warm  Springs.  Ga.,  April  9,  1945. 

"Dear  Claude:  Yours  of  April  5  has  been 
sent  to  me  down  here  where  I  am  getting  a 
10-day  vacation — more  for  catching  up  with 
mall  than  for  a  rest. 

"I  like  what  you  say  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  fundamentally  you  and  I  mean 
exactly  the  same  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
while  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  do  the  spade  work  of  negotia- 
tions and  the  original  nominating  of  certain* 
olEcers,  a  long  experience  leads  me  to  recog- 
nize that  the  Senate  ought  to  be  consulted 
"both  on  the  policy  and  some  of  the  nomina- 
tions. Both  you  and  I  know  that  as  a  matter 
of  practice  too  much  consultation  would  slow 
up  both  matters. 

"What  Is  needed  Is  the  removal  of  the  po- 
litical point  of  view  on  the  part  of  some  Pres- 
idents and  many  Senators.  There  are  alto- 
gether too  many  Instances  throughout  our 
history — some  of  them,  even  recent  ones, 
completely  unnecessary.  I  like  to  feel  that 
we  have  really  accomplished  marvels  In  the 
matter  of  both  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  In  changing  the  point  of  view  of  • 
lot  of  people  toward  more  liberal  trends,  not 
only  here  but  throughout  the  world. 

"On  the  consummation  of  a  treaty,  I  hope 
that  the  next  trend  of  public  opinion  will 
recognise  that  under  our  own  theory  nations 
are  coequal  and  therefore  any  treaty  mwk 
represent  compromises.  We  cannot  Jump  to 
what  we  consider  perfection  If  the  other  fel- 
low does  not  go  the  whole  way.  He  might 
think  that  his  point  of  view  was  Just  as  good 
or  better  than  ours. 

"I  do  hope  to  see  you  one  of  these  days 
soon.  I  will  certainly  do  so  as  soon  as  I 
get  back  from  the  opening  day  of  the  San 
FranclEco  parley. 

"Always  sincerely, 

"F.  D  R." 

How  magnificently  he  epitomized  In  that 
letter  the  spirit  of  teamwork  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate.  By  the  way.  for 
3  years,  nearly,  a  nonpartisan  grcup  of  Sen- 
ators from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  been  weekly,  and  sometimes  dally,  meet- 
ing with  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Stete  discussing'  the  future  peace.  You 
know,  the  President  appointed  not  Demo- 
crats, but  Democrats  and  Republicans  to 
represent  us  at  the  San  Francisco  parley. 
The  peace  we  shall  gain — God  helping  us. 
we  shall  gain  It — is  due  largely,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  to  the  Executive's  ability  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  legislative  which  he  exhibited 
In  that  last  letter  which  I  received  from  his 
hand. 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  In  the  hem- 
lock-guarded garden  at  Hyde  Park,  amidst 
those  who  were  permitted  to  assemble  there. 
His  body  was  lowered  for  the  last  time  to  sleep 
the  eternal  sleep  of  the  dead. 

What  1  should  like  to  remember  and  to 
pass  on  to  you  are  the  words  that  were  uttered 
by  the  President's  own  Hyde  Park  miiUBter, 
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hU  iMt   utterances  over   the   grave   of   the 
President: 

-Now  the  laborer's  task  Is  o'er; 
Now  the  battle  day  is  past; 
Now  upon  -.he  farther  shore 
Lands  the  voyager  at  last. 
Father.  In  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

•TThere  the  tears  of  earth  are  dried: 
There  Its  hidden  things  are  clear; 
There  the  work  of  life  Is  tried 
By  a  Jixster  Judge  than  here. 
^     Father.  In  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

"There  the  penitents,  that  turn 
To  the  cross  their  dying  eyes. 
All  the  love  of  Jesiis  learn 
At  His  feet  in  Paradise. 
P*ther.  In  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  new  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

-There  no  more  the  powers  of  hell 
Can  prevail  to  mar  their  peace; 
Cirtst  the  Lord  shall  guard  them  well. 

He  who  died  for  their  release. 
Palher.  In  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  now  Thy  servant  sleeping. 

••  'Earth  to  earth,  and  dust  to  dust,' 
Calmly  now  the  words  we  say, 
Left  behind,  we  wait  in  trust 
•  For  the  resurrection  day. 

Father.  In  Thy  gracious  keeping 
Leave  we  row  Thy  servant  sleeping." 


The  Equal  Rights  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  LKLAWAKB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18  llegislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  asl^ 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  GurriY]  to  Mrs.  Thomas  P, 
McAUister.  chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  to  Defeat  the  Un-Equal 
Rights  Amendment. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JuNi  13,  1945. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  McAllisttr, 

Cnairman.  National  Committee  to  Defeat 
the  Un-Equal  Riahts  AmeTidment. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  McAlustzx  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  a 
letter  on  your  committee's  stationery  from  a 
number  of  women,  some  signing  as  officers 
of  organizations  or  boards,  whether  or  not  in 
a  representative  capacity  is  not  clear,  others 
signing  as  individuals.  Therefore.  I  am  ad- 
dressing you  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  which  these  women  purport  to 
speak. 

That  you  should  ask  me  to  withdraw  my 
naae  as  a  sponsor  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  is  an  astounding  request  as  I  did 
not  permit  my  name  to  be  used  without 
first  being  Irrevocably  convinced  that  this 
amendment  would  benefit  all  women,  while 
you  apparently  think  only  of  women  for 
whom  you  would  :  pprove  minimum  wage  and 
hour  laws.  etc..  which  you  would  not  accept 
for  yourselves.  Your  whole  argument  regard- 
ing working  women  sounds  as  if  you  had 
progressed    no   further    than   World   War   I 
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when  working  restriction^ 
to  be  necessary  but  now 
day  is  gone  forever  and 
declared     constitutional 
should  certainly  be 
only  their  own  type  of  Jol 
rights  as  men  to  bargain 
time    of    employnent. 
equally  with  men. 

Your  prophecy  that 
sweat  shops  would  expa 
health  would  deteriorate 
parent  certitude  but 
truth.     It  is  evident 
realize  that  motherhood 
legal  status,  and  mother^ 
tected    by    special 
men.  such  as  veterans,  e 
you  may  well  leave  It  to 
ers  to  decide  what  legisl 
desire.    The  same  misu 
your   mind   regarding   o 
surance,  and  the  like. 
It  is  to  be  hoped 
will  come  to  be  the  law 
women  may  be  the 
dren.  serve  on  juries 
property,   enter   busin 
etc..  the  same  as  men  an^ 
status  of  women  effecti 
Perhaps  some  of  the  s 
forgotten  what  was  said 
tlon"  and  "legal 
frage  amendment  be 
enced  by  this  argument 
Nor  do  I  forget  that  1 
claimed  from  pulpit  anc 
that  the  Invention  of  th« 
corrupt  mothers  and 
that  the  Invention  of 
would  shatter  the  very 
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OF  SOCTH  irAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  Juke  4),  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  if  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial on  the  Roosevelt  loan,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  State,  of  Columbia,  S  C, 
of  the  issue  of  June  15,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  EOOSEVELT    )X>AN 

The  State  does  not  know  why  Elliott  Roose- 
velt was  lent  $200,000  by  John  Hartford. 

From  reports,  the  adventure  proved  to  ba 
a  bad  business  proposition,  and  all  Mr.  Hart- 
ford get  tack  was  about  $4,000.  Therefore, 
he  charged  the  loan  off  as  a  bad  debt. 

Reference  Is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  late 
President  knew  the  transaction  was  being 
made. 

Our  point  is  that  we  see  no  reason  to  drag 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt's  name  into  the  deal. 
He  is  not  here  to  present  his  side.  We  trust 
there  will  be  no  effort  to  smear  his  record. 
Let  the  matter  be  argued  out  among  the  liv- 
ing, if  there  is  any  need  to  argue  it  out  at 
all,  which  we  doubt. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
as  General  Eisenhower  walked  into  the 
Capitol  he  was  handed  a  letter  by  a  man 
he  did  not  know,  and  he  was  asked  to 
deliver  the  letter  to  Congress,  He  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  It. 

It  turns  out  that  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans.  In  the  letter  General 
Eisenhower  is  requested  to  include  in  his 
address  today  to  the  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress a  recommendation  for  compulsory 
military  training  in  time  of  peace.  Of 
course,  General  Eisenhower  would  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  include  that 
subject  in  his  address,  but  at  his  request 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

District  o?  Columbia  Department. 
Dis-^BLED  American  Veterans,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  18,  1945. 
Gen.  DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  GENER.^L:  As  commander  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  necessity  for  the  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress  to  pass  the  compulsory 
military  training  legislation  and  we  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  hereby  ask  that 
you  use  the  power  of  your  position  to  give 
this  cause  your  support  in  your  address  be- 
fore Congress  today. 

We  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  ask 
you  to  deliver  this  message  to  Congress  for 
us  today: 

"Since  its  Inception  as  a  national  organiza- 
tion in  1920,  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans has  urged  upcu  the  Congress,  and  the 
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people  of  the  United  States  the  necessity  for 
an  adequate  national  defense.  Certainly, 
men  who  have  continued  to  suffer  from  war 
disabilities  for  a  quarter  century  can  hardly 
be  charged  with  being  militarists.  Blllitary 
training,  in  our  judgment  inculcates  into  the 
youth  of  America  that  gruat  love  of  freedom 
which  we  all  cherish  and  for  which  thou- 
sands of  our  comrades  paid  the  supreme  price. 
The  members  of  the  Dlsatled  Amerecan  Vet- 
erans feel  privileged  that  they  are  continuing 
to  pay  the  greatest  price  h  human  being  can 
contribute  for  the  preservation  of  freedom 
of  thought  and  action,  and  continue  to 
live." 

At  the  last  national  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  which  was  held 
In  Denver.  Colo.,  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  which  In  part  is  as  follows: 

"We  commend  to  the  American  people,  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
which  derives  Its  power  from  the  people — 

"1.  That  we  have  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  compulsory  military  training;  that  each 
of  our  young  men  be  re<[ulred  to  serve  In 
one  of  the  armed  services  for  a  period  of  1 
year. 

"2.  That  In  addition  to  the  elementary 
military  training,  we  also  have  Army  train- 
ing; that  Is,  the  concen-rated  training  of 
our  future  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  In 
sufficiently  large  groups  to  give  the  officers 
more  than  paper  experience  In  commanding 
armies  and  fleets. 

"3.  That  we  keep  and  maintain  an  ade- 
quate regular  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  sufficiently  large  enough  to  train  the 
youth  of  America. 

"4.  That  we  maintain   a  two-ocean  Navy. 

"6.  That  we  unalterably  oppose  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  sinking  of  out  Navy  for  the  pur- 
poM  of  example. 

"In  making  the  above  recommendations 
we  are  conscious,  as  Bbo\e  Indicated,  of  the 
fact  that  It  may  seem  tc  those  who  ignore 
facts  that  we  propose  a  change  to  the  point 
where  foe  military  will  be  supreme  over  the 
civilian.  We  ask  only  that  those  who  have 
such  a  conviction  slncepjly  investigate  and 
consider  the  question  ar.d  that  they  reach 
their  conclusions  from  faints  disclosed  by  his-  , 
tory.  That  conclusions  -eached  by  wishful 
thinking  only,  if  not  su]>ported  by  realistic 
facts,  will  do  nothing  lets  than  destroy  our 
way  of  life  In  the  end.     •     •     • 

"6.  We  recommend  that  the  United  States 
collaborate  with  the  governments  of  our 
allies,  and  any  governme.it  of  a  freo  people, 
to  force  and  then  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  ask  for  the  iplrit  of  that  great 
American  statesman  and  patriot,  Patrick 
Henry,  who  said :  'Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death.'  •  •  •  That  this  convention  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people  the 
impossibility  of  training  an  American  sol- 
dier to  eflfectlvely  use  the  nodern  implements 
of  warfare  In  less  than  1  year." 

We  submit  that  it  Isn't  fair  to  the  boys  who 
have  died  and  those  who  will  yet  die  for  this 
country,  and  that  It  Isn':  fair  to  those  who 
are  going  to  live  a  lifetime  of  suffering  for 
this  country,  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
war.  responsibilities  of  our  young  men  to 
our  Government  should  cease,  except  upon 
a  voluntary  basis.  There  are  those  who 
would  have  the  Government  delay  action 
of  this  legislation.  Respectfully,  we  submit 
that  to  delay  Is  to  defeat .  The  time  for  ac- 
tion Is  now  and  if  at  seme  future  time  we 
find  such  training  unnecessary,  the  law  can 
always  be  repealed. 

Very  cordially  youi-s. 

PoscciLO  Hendrick, 
Commander,    Disi'ict    of    Columbia 
Department,    D  sabled    American 
Veterans. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Norman  Thomas  before  the 
Woodrum  committee  on  Friday,  June  8, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  I  appear  today  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Postwar  World  Council,  a  na- 
tional organization,  nonpartisan  In  char- 
acter, of  which  I  am  chairman.  It  happens 
that  In  the  matter  before  you  the  position 
which  I  shall  take  is  also  the  position  of  the 
Socialist  Party,  which,  however,  will  set  forth 
Its  case  through  another  spokesman  or  in  a 
brief  or  by  both  methods.  I  only  am  respon- 
sible for  the  particular  form  In  which  this 
case  is  presented. 

As  I  understand  it,  you  are  considering  the 
military  policy  of  the  United  Staten  rather 
than  any  particular  bill,  and  these  hearings 
are  more  narrowly  devoted  to  the  place  of 
postwar  military  conscription  for  universal 
military  training  In  that  policy. 

I  begin  by  stressing  what  you  gentlemen 
doubtless  realize,  but  which  is  too  often 
overlooked  on  both  sides  of  this  discussion. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  shaping  a  mili- 
tary policy  m  a  vacuum  or  as  a  thing  In  it- 
self. Clausewllz  and  other  theorists  In  the 
arts  of  war  were  entirely  right  in  arguing 
that  war  Is  the  extension  of  diplomacy  or  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  nations.  No  matter 
how  sincere  advocates  of  conscription  or 
any  other  military  policy  for  the  United 
States  may  be  In  claiming  that  they  are  not 
thinking  of  particular  potential  enemies  but 
are  merely  advocating  a  general  policy  of 
Insurance  against  war.  nothing  of  the  sort 
Is  possible.  No  nation  has  even  practiced 
conscription  and  competitive  militarism  ex- 
cept with  a  view  to  specific  potential 
enemies.  The  expense  of  the  process  makes 
it  necessary  to  win  popular  support  for  con- 
scription by  playing  up  rivalry,  fear  or  sus- 
picion of  competitors.  Other  nations  assume, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  competitive 
military  policy  Is  an  expression  of  a  com- 
petitive Imperialist  policy  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Never  in  history  has  it  been  other- 
wise.    Never  will  it  be  otherwise. 

It  Is.  you  will  agree,  completely  Impossible 
even  for  a  nation  as  strong  as  the  United 
States  to  gain  absolute  security  by  any  kind 
or  degree  of  military  preparation.  Always 
some  conceivable  coalition  against  us  pro- 
voked by  a  wrong  handling  of  our  foreign 
policy  would  be  stronger.  Therefore,  I  re- 
peat, you  cannot  shape  a  military  pwllcy  ex- 
cept In  the  light  of  the  general  economic  and 
political  policies  which  the  United  States  will 
support  In  the  world. 

Hence,  the  present  War  Department  propa- 
ganda for  postwar  military  conscription  Is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  disingenuous. 
First  It  assumes  Incorrectly  that  conscrip- 
tion can  provide  protection,  irrespective  of 
national  policies.  Then  it  proceeds  to  add 
to  that  error  by  deliberately  Ignoring  and 
obscuring  in  the  high-powered  propaganda 
the   obvious   fact   that   the   potential   mass 


armies  provided  imperfectly  by  1  year's  train- 
ing will  be  useless  against  the  first  Impact 
of  a  third  world  war  begun  by  surprise  at- 
tack from  the  air  by  rocket  bombs  and  other 
new  developments.  Even  In  this  war.  If  Eng- 
land had  had  great  mass  armies,  they  could 
not  have  done  for  her  In  1940  what  her  air 
force  did.  At  most,  mass  armies,  unless  the 
United  States  Is  to  take  the  aggressive  In 
actually  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  world, 
will  be  useful  only  in  a  secondary  stage  of 
war.  and  they  cannot  adequately  be  prepared 
In  advance.  This  is  the  position  taken  by 
such  experts  as  the  British  General  Puller, 
father  of  the  tank,  and  by  Hanson  Baldwin. 

I  cannot  Imagine  that  General  Marshall 
himself,  or  any  other  official  advocates  of 
conscription,  will  seriously  argue  before  your 
committee  that  the  training  of  our  able- 
bodied  youth  for  1  year  is  the  vital  and  In- 
dispensable part  of  the  defense  system  they 
will  demand.  Its  heart  will  be  highly 
mechanized  forces,  expertly  trained.  The 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  development  of 
aviation  and  electronics  and  the  new  weapons 
which  the  Germans  produced  late  in  this  war. 
No  competent  American  military  leader  would 
dare  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  French, 
who  had  the  longest  unbroken  tradition  and 
practice  of  military  conscription,  but  had  so 
neglected  the  proper  use  of  modern  aviation 
and  armor  that  Hillei  overran  them  with 
fewer  men  than  they  had  under  arms.  Re- 
peatedly we  opponents  of  conscription  have 
got  certain  of  lU  advocates  to  admit,  at  least 
In  private  conversation,  that  what  they  really 
wanted  was  to  keep  In  being  an  elaborate 
system  of  camps  and  supply  agencies  and, 
above  all,  to  Indoctrinate  the  Nation,  not  In 
love  of  war,  but  In  the  acceptance  of  execu- 
tive authority  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  mill- 
tar  Ism. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  OonkUng.  out  of  ex- 
perience In  two  wars  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  goes  furtl^er  and  argues  that  th« 
War  Department  and  the  Army  high  com- 
mand, which  deny  to  military  personnel  the 
right  to  oppose  the  postwar  conscription 
which  It  uses  the  taxpayers'  money  so  freely 
to  advance,  is  motivated  In  considerable  part 
by  the  natural  self-interest  of  a  military 
hierarchy  in  perpetuating  Jobs.  rank,  and 
power.  I  should  add  that  an  even  greater 
danger  Is  the  vested  interests  that  makers  of 
supplies,  both  capitalists  and  workers,  ac- 
quire In  competitive  armaments  and  com- 
petitive Imperialism  which  are  always  united 
like  Siamese  twins.  You  will  have  to  take 
account  of  these  self-interested  motives  In 
judging  the  case  for  conscription  that  some 
of  the  advocates  present.  And  your  com- 
mittee and  Congress  Itself  should  consider 
very  seriously  the  effect  upon  democracy  of 
War  Department  and  Army  propaganda.  In 
the  policy-making  field.  For  that  Is  what  la 
Involved  In  the  advocacy  of  conscription  by 
official  agencies  backed  by  associations  of  men 
commanding  great  wealth. 

In  what  I  have  been  saying  about  the  es- 
sential relation  between  a  military  policy  for 
the  United  Ptatcs  and  (a)  our  foreign  policy 
In  general  and  (b)  the  technological  nature 
of  modern  war,  I  am  not  trespassing  on  the 
field  of  the  military  expert  but  arguing  what 
Is  common  sen.se.  Repeatedly  I  have  summed 
up  these  points  by  a  statement  that  no  one 
has  challenged:  If  mass  armies  and  peace- 
time conscription  for  them  are  essential  to 
our  defense  against  attack,  or  to  the  degree 
that  they  are  eaeentlal.  we  shall  be  increas- 
ingly disadvantaged  as  the  decades  go  on. 
In  this  respect  we  cannot  possibly  compete 
with  the  USS^'  or  later  with  China.  It  Is  our 
business  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  make  an 
end  of  military  conscription  throughout  the 
world  not  merely  for  the  glorious  cause  of 
universal  peace  but  In  our  own  selfish  inter- 
est. If  Instead,  without  trying  the  obviously 
better  way.  you  gentlemen  now  take  a  step 
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whlcL  will  fasten  conscription  upon  man- 
kind, a  new  generation  of  Americana  In  a 
not  dutant  future  majr  curse  you  for  helping 
to  torge  the  weapon  by  which  our  enemies 
were  aided  and  our  defeat  made  sure.  If 
military  oonacrtptlon  la  the  secret  of  de- 
fense. RumU  win  win.  She  will  have  the 
greater  population,  the  strategic  position  In 
which  mass  arml«s  are  most  useful,  and  th« 
kind  of  totsUtarlan  government  to  which 
peacetime  conscription  Is  far  more  appropri- 
ate and  effective  than  to  our  democracy. 

To  avoid  war  with  Soviet  Russia  Is  a  must 
for  American  statMmanahlp.  This  cannot 
b«  done  by  nppeaaement  or  a  rtfuaal  to  face 
f*ets,  one  of  which  Is  that  In  the  long  run 
Jtvmim  will  win  if.  by  playing  the  old  militarist 
and  impertaltat  game,  we  fasten  It  upon  the 
world  Have  you  ever  pussled  over  the  fact 
that  at  present  American  Communists  whose 
slavish  and  exclusive  loyalty  Is  to  Sulln 
should  favor  conscription,  although  with  ln> 
ers— tng  frankness  most  of  its  advocates  urgs 
It  M  a  necessary  step  In  arming  against  Rus- 
sia? May  It  not  be  that  In  ths  long  run  the 
Communists  believe  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  can  win  If 
rivalry  in  conscription  should  determine  the 
policies  and  the  war  techniques  of  Russia  and 
the  United  States?  Ivsn  mort  probably,  may 
they  not  believe  that  conacriptlon  In  America 
will  help  to  produce  the  attitudes  on  which 
Communist  nKitntion  and  later  Communist 
totMli tarts nlsm  can  thrive? 

This  is.  of  course,  speculative.  What  Is 
not  speculative  la  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
single  help  to  peace  would  be  a  movement 
toward  the  total  abolition  of  military  con- 
•crlptton  and  a  policy  of  progressive  dis- 
armament following  the  disarmament  of 
.Germany  and  Japan.  A  movement  like  this 
could  not  fail  If  the  two  most  powerful  na- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  should  Institute  It.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  say  that  such  a  movement  is  Im- 
possible until  it  has  been  tried.  A  little  less 
than  20  years  ago  Stalin,  through  Lltvlnov, 
asked  for  this  very  thing  at  Geneva.  In  spite 
of  what  I  have  said  to  the  effect  that  military 
conscription,  if  It  is  an  advantage  at  all. 
would  strengthen  Russia  more  than  the 
United  States.  Stalin  might  be  wise  enough 
to  see  that  assured  peace  is  even  more  to  the 
interest  of  his  own  country.  In  time  the 
Russian  people  might  come  to  realize  it  in 
spite  of  the  barriers  Stalin  puts  up  against 
communication.  Perhaps  a  beginning  could 
be  made  by  proposing  a  5-  or  10-year  arms 
holiday  In  which  there  should  be  no  con- 
scription. If  that  worked  well.  It  would 
be  very  hard  to  reestablish  the  old  military 
competition  and  to  persuade  people  to  turn 
over  all  their  sons  to  the  state  for  1.  2.  or 
3  years.  At  any  rate.  It  Is  a  crime  against  the 
peace,  which  Is  our  heart's  desire,  not  to  mako 
this  approach  to  the  problem  of  security 
and  lasting  peace. 

It  would  be  easier  to  make  It  If  the  results 
at  San  Francisco  should  prove  more  encour- 
aging than  now  appear  likely.  It  Is  still 
possible  to  hope  that  those  results  will  at 
least  make  further  adjustments  easier.  At 
all  events  war  weariness  In  all  countries,  In- 
dudmg  Ru&jla,  and  our  own  certain  superi- 
ority m  effective  strength  give  us  5  or  10 
years  of  grace  to  work  out  our  problem  in 
better  terms  than  adoption  of  the  system 
which  did  so  much  to  plunge  Europe  Into 
ruin. 

I  have  heard  the  argument,  as  ridiculous 
as  it  is  dangerous,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  world  organization  we  may  be 
constrained  to  resort  to  conscription  to  do 
our  part  In  a  police  Job.  Unsatisfactory  as 
are  the  San  Francisco  arrangements,  they 
aren't  that  bad.  At  the  worst,  the  policing 
of  the  world  won't  require  general  conscrip- 
tion or  be  aided  by  it.  its  a  Job  for  special- 
ized, carefully  selected,  and  well  paid  forces. 
We  shall  not  need  conscription  in  order  to 
play  our  part  In  a  sheriff's  posse  of  nations 
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more  than  a  year  and  then  she  attacked  us 
where  we  were  strong.  It  was  not  our  lack  of 
peacetime  conscription  that  explains  our 
entry  Into  the  war. 

Not  only  had  conscription  tended  to  make 
wars  more  likely  In  the  world;  it  has  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  coming  of  the  totalU 
tarlan  state.  In  republican. France  military 
conscription  was  used  against  labor  to  breaV* 
strikes,  and  thanks  to  It  an  army  caste  at  the 
time  of  the  Dreyfus  case  came  perilously  close 
to  making  the  whole  Trench  Nation  sntl- 
Semltlc. 

Throughout  Europe  conscription  and  mili- 
tarism were  forms  of  boondoggling  for  un<* 
employment  which  diverted  attention  from 
Its  cure  and  made  It  eaaler  to  accept  even 
war  itself.  It  will  not  be  different  In 
America, 

I  could  continue  *o  argue  the  Incidental 
Injuries  rather  than  benefits  of  conscription 
tor  character,  education,  and  health,  but  you 
ara  concerned  with  mlllUry  policy,  I  content 
myself  with  l\Mng  a  statement  signed  by  74 
•ducAtors  of  stnndlnR  In  America  opposing 
peacetime  military  conscription. 

I  rest  my  own  case  on  the  argumenu  I 
have  presented  that  tor  Congress  to  adopt 
peacetime  miliury  conscription  now  would 
not  only  fail  to  guarantee  military  security 
but  would  actually  Jeopardise  it  and  enor- 
mously Increase  our  difficulties  In  preventing 
a  Third  World  War. 

8TATKMEIVT   OF   EDUCATORS 

As  educators  and  as  cltlaeiia  we  wish 
strongly  to  oppose  the  passage  of  postwar 
military  conscription  now.  In  an  exhausted 
world  In  which  our  enemies  are  def  ated  and 
disarmed.  It  Is  not  conceivably  necessary  for 
American  defense.  Surely  no  one  would 
argue  that  the  best  educational  use  for  a  sum 
estimated  as  high  as  $3,000,000,000  is  the 
regimentation  of  all  our  able-bodied  youths 
in  military  camps 

The  Issue  stands  and  falls,  as  most  of  the 
proponents  of  conscription  admit,  on  the 
relation  of  this  program  m  peace  or  war.  We 
believe  tliat  were  America  now  to  reverse  her 
historic  policy  before  peace  has  been  made, 
It  would  be  a  confession  of  defeat  In  the 
struggle  for  a  lasting  peace.  Everywhere  It 
will  stimulate  the  forces  of  militarism.  Con- 
scription will  be  meaningless  exceprt  as  at- 
tended by  great  armament — and  great  arma- 
ments will  not  long  be  supported  except  by 
nationalistic  suspicions  and  fears  and  rival 
Imperialistic  drives  for  profit  and  power  which 
will  nullify  any  International  agreement  and 
breed  new  war. 

In  America,  as  In  Europe,  militarism  In- 
cluding conscription  will  be  a  form  of  patri- 
otic boondoggling  and  divert  attention  from 
the  constructive  cure  of  unemployment.  An 
officer  caste  and  great  armament  will  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  mlllUrlsm  and  the  nation- 
alist and  imperialist  passions  which  support 
It.  For  these  reasons,  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  conscription  now. 

Alonzo  p.  Mtehs. 

Eduaso  c.  Linbeman. 

Bkoadtts  MrrcHELL. 

Rat  Ltman  Wilbite. 
(And  70  others.) 
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HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

or   OBECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  18.  1945 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  a  distinguished 
American  industrialJs ;  at  the  commence- 
ment exerci.<cs  held  a :  Ithaca  College  on 
June  1.  1945. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Oeoige  E.  Stringfellow, 
vice  president  of  the  Thomas  A.  Edison 
Co.  I  also  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  connection  with  the 
address  the  citation  which  was  given  at 
the  time  when  Mr.  StrinRfellow  was 
awarded  an  hononu*)  degree  by  Ithaca 
College. 

There  being  no  obj'>cMon.  the  address 
and  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

iMTsaairY:  man'b  ^axAtwn  aubt 

(By  Oeorfs  B.  Suingfellow,  vie*  praaklent  ot 

Thomas  A,  Ed  son.  Inc.) 

Mr.  Prevldent.  honored  guests,  members  ot 
U\s  faculty,  friends  ut  Ilhaca  Cullege,  tellow 
students,  and  claasmatat,  I  am  deeply  and 
reverently  moved  by  re<«lvinR  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  ot  Fine  Arts  from  this  great 
college,  and  I  shall  cheilah  the  honor  with 
a  lifelong  memory.  Tttea.  too.  I  am  compli- 
mented by  the  opportunity  to  address  you 
on  the  subject  Intagrliy:  Man's  Greatest 
Asset 

It  Is.  In  my  opinion,  the  first  requisite  for 
good  government,  domes  :lc  tramjullllty.  and 
international  peace 

Integrity  is  soundneaC'  of  character.  In- 
tegrity is  that  quality  of  mind  and  rplrit 
which  we  associate  with  honesty  and  good 
faith  either  in  public  or  private  Hie.  Integ- 
rity la  the  foundation  upon  which  virtue 
and  morality  rest.  Integrity  is  the  corner- 
stone of  right  relationship  between  Individ- 
uals and  groups.  Integrity  is  the  indispen- 
sable ingredient  for  sound  business  and  the 
professions. 

Abraham  Lincoln  offerf<]  this  bit  of  homely 
counsel  to  a  caller  at  tlie  White  House.  "If 
you  forfeit  the  confidenc;  of  your  fellow  cit- 
izens, you  can  never  regain  their  respect  and 
esteem." 

Nothing  more  completely  baffles  one  who 
is  full  of  tricks  and  duplicity  than  simple 
Integrity  In  another. 

One  of  the  blackest  days  In  our  national 
history  was  dramatized  by  the  dishonest  and 
tricky  peace  negotlatloni  in  Washington  by 
the  Japanese  Ambassadoi-,  while  his  govern- 
ment was  preparing  to  bomb  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  breach  of  integrity,  :hls  treacherous  as- 
sault, united  our  cltlzenf;  overnight,  for  the 
very  reason  that  It  violiited  the  one  thing 
people  possessing  It,  cherb;h;  even  those  with- 
out it.  respect  it — integrity. 

If  civilization  Is  to  be  saved,  we  must  deal 
honestly  and  righteously  with  each  other  and 
with  foreign  nntlons. 

"A  human  being,"  said  Horace  Mann,  "is 
not,  in  any  proper  sense,  a  human  being  until 
he  is  educated." 

In  this  country  we  spend  less  than  $4,000.- 
000,000  a  year  on  all  forms  of  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  annual  cost  of  crime  In 
the  United  States  varies  from  five  to  fifteen 
billions  of  dollars,  depending  upon  what  is 
Included  In  the  invoice.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
If  we  spend  more  for  education,  the  cost  of 
crime  would  be  much  less. 

Our  prison  population,  while  astounding, 
represents  but  a  small  percentage  of  law 
breakers  who  have  sinned  against  society. 
Actually  the  great  masses  of  our  people  are 
dependable,  hard  working,  home  building, 
and  liberty  loving. 

Our  Nation's  real  wealth  Is  not  found  in 
the  coffers  of  her  great  financial  institu- 
tions. It  Is  not  found  In  the  vast  assets  of 
her  industry.  Nor  is  It  In  her  almost  un- 
limited nattn-al  resources. 


The  greatest  asset  ot  the  United  States  ot 
America  la  the  character  of  its  citlaens.  Let 
our  people  loee  their  tundamenui  honesty 
and  business  will  collapee  overnight.  Let 
them  lose  their  sense  of  decency  and  nn  one 
will  be  safe  anywhere.  Let  them  loee  their 
sense  of  liberty  and  tyranto  will  spring  into 
power  ImmedHt  ly.  Thinking  people  know 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for  Integrity. 

The  history  of  human  progress  is  the  rec- 
ord of  men  who  oould  be  trusted  and  who 
could  trust  themselves;  men  who  put  right- 
eoU!:ness,  truth.  Justice,  and  freedom  above 
p«raonnl  gain,  above  personal  power,  yea; 
above  life  Itself, 

There  Is  a  false  notion  sbroad  today  that 
men  of  sterling  worth,  men  of  complete  hon- 
••ty  and  noble  character,  are  not  surcesMful 
in  a  monetary  aense  In  this  sn-cnlled  hard, 
cold.  tu-KTtlral  world.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  Svicctasful  men  and  women, 
ov«r  any  npprrctable  period  (4  time,  in  all 
walks  ot  lite,  have  been  Individvisln  of  in- 
tegrity. Is  It  not  true  that  \ln  ctooked  busi- 
neaaroan,  th*  uaaonapuloua  lawyer,  the  quack 
doctor,  and  the  Insincere  clergyman  are  still 
rare  ennvtgh  to  be  newsT  Most  people  drive  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ntreet,  sUtp  for  red  llgbU. 
and  pay  their  Just  debts. 

Without  Integrity,  our  land  would  be  a 
ahamblas:  transportation  facilities  would  be 
paralyeed:  pure  foods.  reltat>le  druga,  and 
even  clean  drinking  water,  would  be  stolen 
from  us.  BA'erythlng  we  are,  everything  we 
have,  yes;  everything  we  hope  for,  rests  upon 
the  integrity  of  mankind. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  time  again 
that  the  world  will  offer  many  opportunities 
for  advancement  and  service  to  civilization 
to  anyone  planning  to  enter  society  as  a  per- 
son of  character. 

Here,  under  the  able  and  courageous  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Leonard  Job,  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing educators  of  the  Nation,  you  have  made 
an  investment  In  knowledge.  The  extent  to 
which  you  realize  upon  that  Investment  will 
depend  to  no  small  degree  upon  your 
integrity. 

The  noble  traditions  of  this  great  college 
are  In  harmony  with  the  highest  American 
Ideals.  Here  you  have  learned  Individual 
initiative.  No  one  did  your  work  for  you;  no 
one  could  pass  your  examinations  but  your- 
self. You,  who  are  graduating  today,  have 
earned  your  degrees.  Here  you  have  learned 
that  we  must  work  for  what  we  want  and  we 
must  give  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's 
pay.  This  Is  basic  in  all  moral  thinking,  and 
I  suggest  that  you  never  forget  it  if  you  ex- 
pect to  get  where  you  want  to  go. 

If  you  will  give  yourself  in  service  to  your 
community,  and  remain  unyielding  In  your 
fidelity  to  your  principles,  the  community 
vrtll  reward  you  with  its  esteem,  its  gratitude. 
and  with  material  sticcess.  The  idea  that 
honesty  does  not  pwy  is  false.  Only  the  hon- 
est physician  is  sticcessful.  Only  the  honest 
lawyer  reaches  the  peak  of  his  profession. 
Only  those  firms  that  turn  out  quality  prod- 
ucts and  render  good  service  stay  In  business 
and  pay  dividends. 

May  I  Issue  this  word  of  caution:  As  a 
nation,  we  are  risking  the  loss  of  our  heritage. 
I  refer  especially  to  the  attitude  of  our  citi- 
zens toward  local,  State,  and  national  gov- 
ernments. Our  forefathers  Jaid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  Nation  on  the  assumption  that 
the  citizens  would  participate  in  their  Gov- 
ernment, accepting  the  respKjnsiblUty  as  well 
as  the  privilege  of  democracy.  Gradually 
we  have  been  drifting  away  from  this  con- 
cept. We  have  been  wishing  for  good  gov- 
ernment without  working  for  it;  we  have 
been  expecting  something  for  nothing.  Too 
many  of  us  have  left  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  the  control  of  our  public 
affairs  to  political  machines,  made  up  of  men 
and  women  whom  we  would  not  employ  In 


our  own  enterprises,  whom  we  would  not 
retain  as  lawyers,  for  whose  knowledge,  abil- 
ity, and  experience  we  have  no  respect,  and 
In  wboae  character  we  have  no  confidence. 

By  neglecting  to  vote  In  all  elections,  e«- 
peelallv  the  primaries,  a  great  body  of  other- 
wlae  re»p(irutible  ciUae&s  has  permitted  a 
Hnall,  well -organised  minority  of  negative 
politlclanti,  without  Integrity,  to  take  over 
our  Government  and.  In  many  Instances, 
rule  tn  to  suit  their  selfish  desires  By  dis- 
charging our  civic  responsibilities,  we  ran 
easily  exterminate  selfish  rule  by  the  rtith- 
leea  machines  in  the  \taJor  polttlral  p^irties. 

In  Ei(8i  Orangf ,  N  J.,  where  J  live,  the  cHI- 
aena  have  for  years  taken  an  active  Interest 
m  public  affairs.  Therefore,  we  have  no  po« 
lltlcal  machines.  The  mayor  is  the  choice  ot 
the  people  and  Is  serving  his  fourteenth  con- 
••ecutlve  term  which,  when  oomplrted,  will 
oompiiw  a  years  of  honest  and  ffflrlent 
sei'VUf  to  the  community. 

It  should  bt  etear  le  ItOiiktng  citisens  that 
our  OovernmMit  wUl  novar  be  any  better  or 
any  more  seeure  than  yt^u  and  1.  and  mlllMM 
ot  others  like  us,  determine  to  make  It.  It 
will  be  as  bad  and  as  corrupt  aa  you  and  I. 
and  otbart  lUtt  ua,  prrmit  it  to  he. 

Alarming  trends.  Im-Iudtn;;  the  acceptaiice 
ot  Government  paternah&m  as  a  substitute 
for  tndivlduiU  ambition  and  initiative,  and 
the  tendency  to  dodge  immediate  responsi- 
bility by  borrowing  against  the  future,  in 
utter  disregard  of  the  day  of  Kcttlemant,  have 
developed  In  recent  years.  These  threats  sre 
real  and  must  not  be  minimleed.  These,  and 
other  threats  to  our  way  of  life  must  be  vig- 
orously opposed  by  a  convincing  demonstra- 
tion of  their  fallacies  and  a  better  way  to  ac- 
complish constructive  restilts.  Men  and 
women  of  integrity  are  needed  for  this  Job. 

Virglnius  Dabney,  writing  in  the  Satiurlay 
Review  of  Literature,  calls  attention  to  such 
great  Journalists  as  Horace  Greeley,  Charles 
Dana,  and  Joseph  Pulitzer.  He  especially 
mentions  Pulitzer,  who  made  the  New  York 
World  one  of  America's  greatest  newspapers: 

"If  there  were  more  publishers  today  like 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  would  stand  higher  in  public 
esteem.  There  were  three  major  reasons  for 
the  BUF>erlative  excellence  of  the  World." 

Mr    Dabney  coniihues: 

"1.  Pulitzer  was  a  Journalistic  genius  who 
was  more  interested  in  the  editorial  stand 
taken  by  his  papers  than  he  was  In  their  bal- 
ance sheets. 

"2.  He  required  a  promise  from  Prank  Cobb, 
the  World's  editor,  that  if  the  paper's  duty 
to  its  readers  ever  confilcted  with  Pulitzer's 
other  extensive  Investments,  the  editor  would 
disregard  the  ptiblishcr's  investments.  •  •  • 
This  resulted  in  one  of  history's  finest 
examples  of  Journalism. 

"Furthermore,  and  this  is  a  fact  which 
many  publishers  might  weU  ponder."  ob- 
served Mr.  Dabney,  "the  World  •  •  •  was 
enormously  profitable.  Its  progressive,  en- 
lightened and  courageous  policies,"  the  writer 
concludes,  "strengthened  Its  bold  on  the  peo- 
pl'  and  made  it  an  indispensable  medium  for 
advertising." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  field  of  statesman- 
ship. What  has  brought  our  Nation  forward? 
What  men  and  women  stand  out  as  truly 
great?    Only  those  of  Integrity. 

A  wag  once  said:  "Diplomacy  Is  to  do  and 
say  the  nastiest  thing  In  the  nicest  way." 
Compare  that  with  Abraham  Llnccln's  second 
Inaugural  address:  "With  malice  toward 
none:  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  In 
the  right,  as  God  gives  va  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in." 
Lincoln,  as  you  know,  was  called  ''Honest 
Abe."  The  story  of  his  walking  3  miles  to 
return  6  cents  to  a  woman  he  overcharged, 
is  probably  true. 

Paralleling  "Honest  Abe"  was  that  "prince 
of  merchants,"  John  Wanamakcr,  who  was 
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affectionately  known  as  "Honest  John."  The 
story  of  his  personal  llle.  how  he  built  hla 
business  on  Integrity,  how  he  maintained  it 
through  daylight  and  darkness,  giving  honest 
▼alue  for  every  dollar  received,  has  been  a 
challenge  and  tm.  inspiration  to  merchants 
everywhere. 

In  the  field  of  education.  Horace  Mann. 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  and  Charles  Eliot  stand 
out  as  leaders  because  they  had  Intellectual 
integrity.  No  one  did  more  than  Horace 
Mann  to  establish  the  conception  that  edu- 
cation should  be  universal,  nonsectarian.  and 
that  its  object  should  be  social  efficiency, 
civic  virtue,  and  character. 

Both  Lowell  and  Eliot,  as  presidents  of 
Harvard  University,  played  a  vital  part  in 
guaranteeing  intellectual  freedom  through 
the  unhampered  search  for  truth  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Their  Integrity  has 
paid  everyone  higher  dividends. 

In  the  realm  of  science  and  Invention,  there 
is  Thomas  Alva  Edison,  who  after  conduct- 
ing more  than  50.000  experimeucs.  developed 
and  placed  on  the  market  a  well  and  now 
favorably  known  product.  Defects  showed 
up  in  operation  which  were  not  apparent  in 
the  laboratory  models.  Edison,  on  learning 
of  this,  closed  his  factory,  requested  his  cus- 
tomers to  return  their  purchases  and  get 
their  money.  After  2  years  of  research,  the 
great  Inventor  discovered  and  eliminated  the 
weaknesses.  Many  of  Edison's  customers 
were  amazed  at  his  request  to  "send  back  the 
product  and  get  your  money."  Some  pro- 
tested that  the  defective  product  was  better 
than  others  then  on  the  market  and  refused 
to  respond  to  the  Inventors  offer. 

Edison  felt  that  his  integrity  was  Involved, 
and  this  priceless  ingredient  was  not  for 
sale. 

Lasting  success,  which  we  all  seek,  like 
Integrity,  is  not  to  be  had  without  effort 
and  self-discipline.  We  are  entitled  to  what 
we  can  earn.  Wealth  is  a  measure  of  effort 
intelligently  applied,  and  no  salary  or  wage 
Is  too  high  when  It  is  earned.  PuUtizcr, 
Lincoln.  Wanamaker.  Mann.  Baruch,  Ford. 
and  Edison  started  life  with  the  same  assets: 
imagination.  Industry,  determination,  and 
Integrity. 

These  men  did  not  drift  from  pillar  to  post, 
looking  for  soft  Jobs  with  a  future.  On  this 
subject  of  drifting.  Abraham  Lincoln  in  a 
letter  to  John  D.  Johnson  (brother-in-law^, 
said: 

"I  have  learned  that  you  are  anxious  to 
sell  your  land,  where  you  live,  and  move  to 
Missouri.'  What  can  you  do  in  Missouri  bet- 
ter than  here?  Is  the  land  any  richer?  Can 
you  there,  any  more  than  here,  raise  corn 
without  work?  Will  anybody  there,  any  more 
than  here,  do  your  work  for  you?  If  you  in- 
tend to  go  to  work,  there  is  no  better  place 
than  right  where  you  are.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  work,  you  cannot  get  along  any- 
where." 

For  those  who  possess  that  priceless  attri- 
bute— integrity — and  willingness  to  work,  the 
future  was  never  brighter.  You  are  about  to 
be  tested  in  a  war-torn  world:  and  a  war- 
torn  world  is  about  to  test  your  character. 
Tou  may  be  facing  the  future  with  confi- 
dence and  a  feeling  of  security,  born  of  the 
many  accomplishments  gained  through  your 
learning  in  this  great  college. 

However,  It  Is  my  opinion  that  your  con- 
tribution to  civilization  will  be  vastly  en- 
larged, and  your  reward  multiplied  many 
times.  If  you  go  forth  from  these  halls  armed 
with  that  matchless  ingredient,  the  most 
important  equipment  man  can  possess — in- 
tegrity, man's  greatest  asset. 

Ood  bless  you. 

CTTATTON 

George  Edward  Stringfellow.  successful  in- 
dustrial executive,  director  of  industries  and 


mining,  active  in  transp  )rtatlon  and  adver 
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leader,  crusader  for 
supporter  of  p>olitl- 
,  recipient  of  a  cita- 


tislng,  outstanding  civic 
honesty  in  government. 
cal  virtue,  religious  leadej), 
tlon  by  the  National  Ci)nference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews,  chalrmai  of  the  committee 
on  citizenship  responsil  llity  of  New  York 
district  Klwanls.  and  mumber  of  public  af- 
fairs committee  of  International  Klwanls. 
we  find  in  you  an  exenapliflcation  of  those 
qualities  and  virtues  tha;  add  immeasurably 
to  the  richness  of  livinj  through  the  utili- 
zation of  Intelligence,  si  ill,  taste,  and  har- 
mony In  business,  socls  1.  and  professional 
life.  Believing,  ai  we  d< ,  that  the  finest  of 
all  arts  is  the  art  of  finii  living.  In  recogni- 
tion of  your  sterling  worth  as  an  indlvioual, 
in  acknowledgment  of  your  Important  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  your  State  and  to 
the  Nation,  and  In  endosement  of  your  ad- 


vocacy of  the  finer  arts 
authority  of  the  Board  ol 


verslty  of  the  State  of  ^ew  York,  and  by  di 


rection  of  the  board   o; 


College.  I  confer  upon  y(  u  the  doctor  of  fine 
arts  honoris  caiisa.  witl  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  thereto. 

As  evidence  of  such  c  egree  and  the  right 
to  such  privileges.  I  hanc 
and  cause  to  be  placed 
which  shall  be  a  token 
and  the  honor  of  our  college. 

Leoi  axo  Buss  Job, 


President. 

ROBf .  K.  DCVSICKS, 

Secretary. 
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Monday.  June  18 

Monday,  Junk 


TILE   UNITED  STATES 

(Ifgislatite  day  of 
4),  1945 


Mr.  LANGER.     Mr 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix   of   th( 
written  by  a  soldier 
with  a  clipping  which 
letter.    The  clipping 
Transport  Aided  by  1. 

There  being  no  objection 
and  clipping  were 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Ital  ans 


Dear  Sib  :  Please  read 

Was  the  battle  for  Ita^y 
or  our  American  youth 
their   lives   so    the 
transportation. 

Most  of  us  fellows  here 
puzzled,  to  say  the  least 
attitude  to  these  people 
shooting  at  Americans. 

Please  see  what  you  clin  do  about  cutting 
off  Italian  aid. 
Sincerely. 

JAMIES 

Second  Lict  te 


rtALIAN   T«ANSPORT    AID  3)    BT    1,700    AIXIZD 
VIHICl  ES 


RoM«.   June   10.— The 
over  1.700  Amerlcan-ma^e 
Italian    authorities    to 
transportation  needs,  th 
day.    according    to 
vehicles  are  being  brought 
same  purpose,  the  radio 


by  and  under  the 
Regents  of  the  Unl- 


trustees  of  Ithaca 


to  you  this  diploma 
upon  you  the  hood 
of  otir  high  esteem 


t) 
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President.  I  ask 

have  printed  in 

Record   a   letter 

in  Italy,  together 

he  attaches  to  his 

s  entitled  "Italian 

Allied  Vehicles." 

the  letter 

to  be  printed 


Juki  11,  1945. 

ijhe  clipping  enclosed. 

a  political  mistake 

^xpected  to  lay  down 

can   have   free 


in  Italy  are  damned 
about  the  American 
who  so  recently  were 


P.  MUNSON. 

riant,  Air  Corps. 


Allies  have  handed 

motor  vehicles  to 

0ase    Italy's   civilian 

Rome  radio  said  to- 

Reutjer's.     Another   2,000 

to  Italy  for  the 

said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  signifi- 
cant statement,  in  my  opinion.  Issued  by 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  A.  McClure  in  regard 
to  Office  of  War  Information  policies  in 
occupied  Germany.  I  desire  to  have  the 
release  printed  in  the  Record  because 
later  in  the  week  I  intend  to  speak  about 
Office  of  War  Information  policies,  and 
I  think  this  statement  is  an  excellent  one 
and  is  good  evidence  why  the  Office  of 
War  Information  appropriation  should 
be  continued  in  the  new  budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INFORMATION   IN   OCCUPIKD  GERMANY 

The  Psychological  Warfare  Division  of 
SHAEF  has  already  put  into  operation  its 
program  for  total  Allied  control  of  German 
Information  services — a  program  whose  end 
view  Is  toward  the  gradual  return  of  those 
services  to  German  hands  after  all  Nazi  and 
militarist  Influences  have  been  purged  from 
them. 

This  program  embraces  all  newspapers,  ra- 
dio transmitters,  publishing  and  entertain- 
ment enterprises  In  those  areas  of  Germany 
controled  by  the  supreme  Allied  commander. 
It  is  designed  to  meet  two  requirements; 
namely,  the  immediate  military  one  of  main- 
taining order,  and  the  much-longer-range  ob- 
jective of  reorienting  the  German  mind  after 
12  years  of  nazism. 

Our  policy  behind  all  this  was  expressed  by 
General  Eisenhower,  who  stated  tliat  a  free 
press  and  a  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas 
should  prevail  in  Germany,  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  military  security. 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  there  can  be 
no  restoration  of  a  free  German  press  In  Ger- 
many until  the  elimination  of  Nazis  and 
militarist  influence  has  been  completed,  and 
also  that  we  are  not  going  to  lose  the  peace 
by  giving  license  to  racialists,  pan-Germans, 
Nazis,  and  militarists  so  that  they  can  misuse 
democratic  rights  in  order  to  attack  democ- 
racy as  Hitler  did. 

That  is  the  simple  policy.  Making  it  work 
is  somewhat  more  ramified,  and  in  order  to 
serve  both  the  short-  and  long-term  aims, 
the  PWD  plan  of  control  calls  for  a  division  ol 
operations  Into  three  distinct  phases: 

1.  The  shutting  down  of  all  German  infor- 
mation service. 

2.  The  Institution  of  Allied  information 
services,  utilizing  German  newspaper  and 
publishing  plants,  radio  transmitters,  etc., 
but  doing  the  writing  and  editing  ourselves. 

3.  A  gradual  transition  from  Allied  infor- 
mation services  to  German -managed  serv- 
ices working  under  Allied  supervision.  This 
phase  will  come  only  after  detailed  recon- 
naissance and  examination  of  prospective 
German  operators  have  been  made. 

The  first,  or  shut-down,  phase  went  into 
effect  in  each  German  locality  directly  it  was 
captured. 

The  second  phase  has  begun  with  the  re- 
opening  of   several   radio   stations   and    the 
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publishing  of  Allied  newspapers,  which  are 
now  being  published  in  about  10  plants  in 
Germany.  These  newspapers  are  being  pub- 
lished in  such  cities  as  Essen.  Cologne.  Frank- 
furt, Kassel,  and  Mimlch.  and  are  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  surrounding  areas 
of  these  main  centers  of  population.  As 
time  goes  on,  PWD  plans  even  wider  decen- 
tralization of  printing — to  about  20  cities. 
In  fact — and  more  thorough  distribution  in 
the  rural  districts. 

In  this  second  phase  of  the  program  for 
the  control  of  German  Information,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  publicizing  military  government 
rules  and  regulations,  countering  rumors  by 
announcements,    and    supplying    a    selected 
news  service.    The  part  of  this  news  service 
dealing  with  world  news  (everything,  in  fact. 
except  local  news)  is  produced  In  the  United 
Kingdon\  by  an  organization  known  as  the 
Allied  Press  Service,  which  is  made  up  of  per- 
sonnel from   the  OWI  and.  on   the  British 
side,  from  the  Political  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office  (PID).    The  news 
file  produced  by  the  Allied  Press  Service  is  a 
synthesis    of    material    available    from    the 
usual  news  and  agency  sources.    It  is  beamed 
daily  to  the  continent  by  radio  and  is  the 
sole  world   news  source  for   all  newspapers 
published  In  the  British  and  American  zones. 
The  fact  that  the  source  of  this  news  is 
not  only  non-Naal.  but  non-German  as  well, 
is  expected  to  act  as  a  daily  reminder  to  the 
German  that  the  old  order  has  completely 
disappeared.     At  the  same  time,  daily  contact 
with  objective  and  truthful  world  news  is 
expected  to  help  him  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusions about  the  Nazi  propaganda  to  which 
he  was  subjected  for  12  years.     Manifestly. 
however,  we  do  not  expect  a  sudden  change. 
We  expect  it  will  take  time — maybe  a  very 
long  time. 

In  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting  we  have 
found  that  many  of  the  most  important 
transmitters  in  Germany  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  mlllt  .r^  action  or  by 
Nazi  sabotage.  Where  repairs  are  practicable, 
these  are  under  way  now.  and  beyoivd  that 
Radio  Hamburg  and  Radio  Munich  are  al- 
ready on  the  air  again.  ErentuaL^.  we  plan 
to  operate  additional  stations  at  Stuttgart, 
Cologne,  and  Frankfurt. 

These  stations  will  carry  network  programs 
of  information  and  Instructions  fed  from 
the  key  Allied  station,  which  is  Radio  Luxem- 
burg. At  certain  periods  of  the  day,  the 
network  stations  will  broadcast  news  and 
Instructions  of  a  local  nature.  In  the  early 
period  of  this  phase,  there  will  be  programs 
not  only  for  German  but  also  for  the  large 
ntunbers  of  United  Nations  displaced  persons 
throughout  the  British  and  American  zones 
of  occupation  as  well. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  before,  I  told  you 
that  Manfred  Zapp.  the  Nazi  chief  of  Trans- 
ocean  News  Agency,  had  stated  to  tis  that 
Radio  Luxemburg  had  blanketed  the  Rhine- 
land  and  the  Ruhr  during  the  final  months  of 
the  war.  Since  then,  we  have  conducted  sur- 
Teys  of  civilians  in  Germany  to  assure  our- 
selves that  we  were  right  in  placing  so  much 
faith  In  the  transmitters  of  Radio  Luxem- 
burg for  this  network  for  occupied  Germany. 
The  result  of  these  surveys  Is  gratifying.  Of 
the  total  populations  of  three  selected  towns. 
Hersfeld.  Eschwege.  and  Marburg,  48  percent 
of  the  people  who  had  listened  to  Allied 
stations  before  the  end  of  the  war  stated 
that  Luxemburg  was  the  station  they 
listened  to  most.  Thus,  we  were  certain 
that  Luxembtirg  already  enjoyed  a  very 
sizable  audience. 

Now  that  there  are  no  Kazl  stations,  and 
It  is  no  longer  against  the  law  to  listen  to 
us.  we  feel  that  Radio  Luxemburg,  with  Its 
network  outlets,  will  reach  the  people  In  the 
SHAEP  zone  In  Germany  effectively. 

As  was  true  before  the  surrender.  Luxem- 
burg will  not  initiate  all  Its  programs,  but 


will  relay  certain  selected  British  and  Amer- 
ican programs  originated  In  London  and  New 
York. 

Incidentally,  prisoner-of-war  Interrogation 
reports  which  are  still  coming  in  reafftrm  the 
importance  of  Radio  Luxemburg  in  the  final 
phase  of  the  battle  of  Germany.  Toward  th« 
end,  despite  the  Gestapo,  it  seems  almost 
anyone  with  a  radio  In  Germany,  whether 
civilian  or  soldier,  listened  to  Radio  Luxem- 
burg when  he  pleased,  which  was  often. 

Films  will  be  shown  to  the  German  people. 
Obviously  they  will  be  carefully  selected. 
The  main  Items,  perhaps,  will  be  r  weekly 
newsreel  and  selected  documentary  films  pro- 
duced by  OWI  and  MOI.  We  shall  also  ar- 
range for  the  imijortation  and  exhibition  of 
certain  Allied  feature  films,  when  It  is  felt 
that  the  time  has  come  to  give  the  German 
people  full-scale  cinema  shows. 

Beyond  this,  an  hour-long  film  of  German 
atrocity  camps  is  being  completed.  This  film 
viill  Include  material  from  most  of  the  larger 
Nazi  concentration  camps  and  is  being  care- 
fully and  soberly  documented.  It  will  at- 
tempt to  show  Germans  what  was  going  on 
In  those  camps  in  the  light  of  dally  life  in 
the  villages  nearby,  and  the  theme  Is  simply 
that  the  people  of  Germany  must  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  atrocities  as 
does  the  rest  of  the  world,  because  they  and 
they  alone  are  responsible  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  used  these  shocking  methods  as 
a  means  of  control. 

There  will  be  music  in  Germany,  but  Its 
character  will  be  closely  supervised.  No 
music  will  be  permitted  which  propagates 
militaristic  ideas,  or  which  is  associated  with 
the  Nazi  party,  fascism,  pan -Germanism,  or 
the  German  Army.  or.  in  the  case  ot  Inci- 
dental vocal  music,  whose  vrords  Imply  any 
of  the  foregoing  cw  constitute  an  Incitement 
to  riot  or  disorder  or  in  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  process  of  military  government.  (I  have 
been  roughly  paraphrasing  military  govern- 
ment Instriictions  on  information  control.) 

As  soon  as  transportation  and  other  facili- 
ties permit,  selected  and  speciaUy  prepared 
Allied  publications  will  be  Imported  Into 
Germany,  but  manifestly  they  will  not  be  of 
a  light  or  entertaining  nature.  They  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  long-term  task  of 
attempting  to  rec«-lent  the  German  mind. 
We  have  jtist  completed  an  illustrated  book- 
let on  German  concentration  camp  atrocities. 
which  will  be  required  reading  for  Germans. 
It  will  be  distributed  to  German  troops  in 
our  hands  as  well  as  to  German  civilians. 
Also,  as  soon  as  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  are  adequate  and  the  Importa- 
tion machinery  is  ftmctlonlng,  regular  Allied 
and  neutral  publications  can  come  into  Ger- 
many. Thus  the  Germans  will  have  one  of 
the  best  examples  of  den»oeracy  at  work. 

The  immediate  objectives  of  our  Allied  in- 
formation services  are:  (1)  To  maintain  and 
deepen  the  mood  of  passive  acquiescence 
and  acceptance  of  orders  to  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  so  to  facilitate  the  completion  of 
the  occupation  of  Germany;  (2)  to  tmder- 
take  special  campaigns  required  by  military 
government;  and  (3)  to  take  the  fixst  steps 
toward  arousing  a  sense  of  collective  re- 
sponsibility for  Germany's  crimes  and  to  pro- 
vide the  facts  which  expose  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  Nazi,  and  militarist  leadership, 
and  German  acquiescence  in  them. 

As  In  the  final  phase  of  combat  psychologi- 
cal warfare  against  the  fighting  enemy,  about 
which  I  told  you  several  weeks  ago,  our  origi- 
nal output  to  the  German  people  will  be 
dominated  by  precise  Instructions.  The  In- 
formation we  give  to  the  German  people, 
whether  about  their  own  country  or  about 
the  world  outside,  will  be  given  ccrfdly  and 
objectively. 

The  tone  of  what  we  say  will  not  be  loud, 
but  stem,  aloof.    Thsre  wont  be  any  argu- 


mentative propaganda  In  It.  There  will  be 
no  sIogar»  or  similar  devices;  thet<  will  only 
be  uneniotlonal  reporting  and  InstrtictiocB. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  our  work  we 
will  not  engi^«  in  speculation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Germans  on  the  subject  of  the 
future  of  Germany  as  a  nation,  nor  will  we 
permit  any  fuch  erroneous  suggestion  as  that 
we  have  relaxed  our  position  on  the  subject 
of  the  pre-Nazi  Junkers  or  offlcers'  corps.  We 
regard  the  mtlltarlsts  as  an  enemy,  at  least  as 
virulent  and  probably  more  dangerous  today 
than  the  Nazis. 

Preparations  for  the  third  and  final  phaa« 
of  PWD's  work,  the  gradual  turning  over  ot 
information  services  to  Germans  who  will 
function  under  Allied  supervision,  are  pro- 
ceeding now.  These  preparations  take  the 
form  of  reconnaissance  missions  to  discover 
those  Germans  who  may  be  trusted  to  publish 
newspapers  or  books,  to  produce  films,  and  so 
on. 

Investigators  have  been  Instructed  not  only 
to  test  candidates  for  past  affiliation  with  the 
party,  but.  further,  to  explore  the  back- 
grounds of  professed  non-Nazis  for  traces  of 
militarist  or  German  nationalist  beliefs.  A 
directive  requires  that  Germaas  selected  for 
executive  positions  In  the  third  phase  of  In- 
formation control  be  proved  to  have  an  active 
"devotion  to  democratic  Ideals." 

There  again  you  have  the  difference  be- 
tween the  simplicity  of  a  paper  policy  and  the 
actual  hard-rock  problem  of  making  It  work. 
Obviously,  after  12  years,  we  arent  going  to 
find  many  people  of  high  caliber  sitting 
around  on  the  bench,  unscathed,  who  have 
an  active  "devotion  to  democratic  Ideals." 
We  shall  have  to  cut  very  deeply  Indeed  Into 
the  German  structure  to  find  the  people  who 
will  begin  to  met  our  requirements.  And 
then  we  shall  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
finding,  among  those  still  living,  men  who 
have  this  active  devotion  to  democratic  ideals 
and.  at  the  same  time,  have  the  qualifications 
for  management  of  newspapers,  book  pub- 
lishing firms,  etc.  We  shall  often  have  to  go 
far  out  of  our  way  to  help  certain  Individuals 
who  have  not  had  an  ea.sy  life  these  past  12 
years  and  more,  men  whose  broken  spirits 
may  well  need  our  support  and  guidance  to 
return  to  the  ways  of  active  personal  demo- 
cratic initiative. 

In  this  third  phase,  operations  In  the  vari- 
ous media  will  be  governed  by  the  techniques 
of  registration  and  licensing.  All  Germans 
engaged  in  distribution  or  selling  (1.  e.,  news- 
dealers, booksellers,  theater  owners,  concert 
managers,  etc.)  must  first  be  registered  with 
military  government.  All  Germans  engaged 
In  actual  creative  production  In  any  medlinn 
(L  e.,  radio  broadcasters,  newspaper  and  book 
publishers,  theatrical  producers,  etc.)  must 
receive  a  license  from  military  government. 
When  a  man  gets  a  license,  he  must  accept 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  directives  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Nazi  or 
miiiUrlst  doctrines.  He  will  be  subject  to 
constant  scrutiny  to  make  sure  that  he  does 
In  fact  conform  to  them. 

But  how  to  find  the  right  people? 

The  problem,  as  we  recognized  a  long  time 
ago.  Is  complex.  And  so.  long  before  the  real 
phasing  of  this  Information  control  program 
was  put  into  effect,  we  tried  an  experiment. 
When  Aachen  fell,  we  decided  to  tise  that  city, 
wrecked  as  It  was.  as  a  guinea  pig.  We  sent  a 
press  control  team  there  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  a  man  to  license  as  publisher  of  a 
newspaper.  It  Isnt  necessary  to  recount  here 
the  manifold  tiny  problenru  that  that  first 
press  control  team  encountered.  Suffice  ft  to 
say  that  after  examining  all  possible  candi- 
dates, they  flnaUy  chose  an  riderly  man,  • 
trade  unionist,  who  had  been  foreman  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  pre-Nazl  paper  in 
Aachen,  and  had  resigned  to  live  on  a  tiny 
pension  In  1933.    He  seemed  to  be — and  has 
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•Icce  shown  himself— a  man  of  active  demo- 
cratic Ideals,  but  he  didn't  know  much  about 
the  editorial  side  of  making  a  newspaper. 

However,  our  experimentation  with  person- 
alities proved  to  us  that  as  between  an  ex- 
perienced publisher  who  is  suspect,  and  a  man 
whose  technical  knowledge  may  be  faulty  but 
whose  political  philosophy  Is  right,  the  latter 
is  our  best  bet.  Under  such  conditions,  to 
be  sure,  our  press  control  officers  must  give 
him  much  aid  and  guidance.  But  such  effort. 
we  find,  pays  off.  It  pays  off  because  the 
community  as  a  whole  comes  to  recognize  that 
we  mean  what  we  say  about  purging  the  NazLs. 
The  very  public  position  of  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher, or  bock  publisher,  or  theatrical  pro- 
ducer, makes  him  a  bellwether  whcm  towns- 
people can  see  at  close  range. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we  have 
learned  from  the  Aachen  experiment  much 
that  will  help  us  as  we  go  on  with  registra- 
tion and  licensing  on  a  broad  scale.  The 
board  which  will  license  Individuals.  Incl- 
denully.  Is  composed  of  the  SHAEF  British 
and  American  political  advisers,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  deputy  chief  of  PWD.  and 
the  heads  of  the  various  sections  of  PWD.  such 
as  directives.  Intelligence,  press  control,  pub- 
Ilcat.Dns  control,  fllm-theater-muslc  control, 
radio  control. 

The  scrutiny  of  activities  of  Germans  who 
have  been  licensed  will  vary  with  the  type  of 
license.  A  man  who  wants  to  publish  books, 
for  instance,  after  being  found  to  be  politi- 
cally unobjectionable,  might  first  be  granted 
a  conditional  or  temporary  license.  During 
the  period  of  probation,  information  con- 
trol officers  would  take  the  precaution  of 
scrutinizing  his  manuscripts  before  produc- 
tion, then,  after  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  publisher  had  displayed  his  good 
faith,  he  would  be  granted  a  full  or  regular 
license.  Prom  this  time  on,  the  Information 
control  officers  would  regard  him  as  on  his 
own  In  matters  of  Judgment,  and  would  limit 
themselves  to  post-production  scrutiny  of 
his  output,  with  severe  penalties  to  be  im- 
posed If  the  publisher  strayed  from  the  path 
of  rectitude. 

Throughtout  the  p)erlod  of  its  operations 
In  Germany.  PWD  will  have  a  staff  and  con- 
trol organization— a  headquarters  which  will 
bind  the  whole  operation  together,  and  make 
certain  that  the  various  directives  and  laws 
under  which  we  function  are  observed.  Be- 
yond this,  there  are  so-called  district  Infor- 
mation control  units  which  will  serve  as  the 
field  force  for  operations.  Two  United  States 
units  are  now  In  the  field  In  Munich  and 
Wiesbaden.  British  units  are  operating  In 
Hamburg.  Hanover,  and  Oelde.  These  units 
hive  operating  sections,  namely.  Intelligence, 
publications,  press,  radio,  and  fllms-theater- 
music. 

In  view  of  some  rather  conflicting  articles 
that  have  been  published  laterly,  I  think  that 
It  is  wise  at  this  stage  to  clarify  the  position 
of  PWD-SHAEF  relative  to  the  British  and 
American  civilian  agencies  In  the  German 
operation.  As  you  know,  the  PWD  German 
operation  is  composed  of  militsu-y  and  civil- 
ian p>ersonnel,  representTng  the  British  and 
American  forces,  the  United  States  Office  of 
War  Information.  PID,  and  the  United  States 
"■-Office  of  Strategic  Services.  The  civilian 
agencies  also  supply  PWD  with  special  equip- 
ment and  special  material  such  as  publica- 
tions and  films. 

The  basic  political  policies  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments are.  of  course,  developed  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Office, 
with  which  PWD  Is  In  liaison  and  consulta- 
tion through  United  States  and  British  po- 
litical advisers.  The  propaganda  policies 
which  stem  from  these  political  policies  are 
developed  by  OWl  and  PID.  Any  policy 
guidance  which  comes  to  my  division  from 
OWI  In  Washington,  for  instance,  does  so 
through  military  channels  and  not  directly 
to  OWI  personnel  In  my  division.  The  mili- 
tary aspects  of  the  propaganda  policies  of 
OWI  and  PID  come  to  us  through  the  Com- 
bined Chiefs  of  Staff. 
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Conferrinf  of  Honorar)r  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  on  PresMent  Truman  by 
Georgetown  University 
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HON.  CARL  iL  HATCH 

OF  NEW  WEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TtE  UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  June  19  ( 
Monday,  Ju 


'gislative  day  of 
rip  4) ,  1945 

President.   I    ask 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr. 
unanimous  consent  tb  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  |Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Ever(ing  Star  of  yester- 
day entitled  "Georgetciwn  Citation  Extols 
Truman  as  a  Chosem  Son  of  Destiny." 
My  colleague  the  jufiior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ci^avez].  received  on 


behalf  of  President  Truman,  an  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  the  George- 
town University  exercises  with  which  this 
article  deals. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgetown  Citation  Extols  Tbuman  as  a 
Chosen  Son  of  Destiny 

Georgetown  University  yesterday  paid  trib- 
ute  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman  as  a 
•chosen  son  of  destiny"  under  whose  "provi- 
dential leadership  the  American  ship  of  state 
Is  advancing  unimpaired  toward  the  con- 
summation of  victory  through  justice  and 
toward  the  haven  of  a  long-desired  peace." 

More  than  3.000  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  university's  class  of  234  graduates  at- 
tended the  colorful  outdoor  ceremony  of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-sixth  annual  com- 
mencement. Of  the  graduates.  128  from  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  were  awarded 
commissions  in  the  Army  and  Naval  Reserve. 

The  audience  roundly  applauded  after  the 
Very  Reverend  Lawrence  C.  Gorman,  8.  J., 
Georgetown  president,  read  the  citation  in 
Latin,  awarding  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

President  Truman's  unavoidable  absence 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  designate  Sena- 
tor Dennis  Chavez  of  New  Mexico,  a  George- 
town law  alumnus  of  1920,  to  accept  the  de- 
gree in  his  behalf.  Mr.  Truman  is  the  first 
President  to  receive  a  Georgetown  degree, 
although  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
was  thus  honored  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce 

CHAPLAIN  HEBO  ACCLAIMED 

Center  of  attraction  at  the  commencement 
was  modest  Lt.  Comdr.  Joseph  T.  O'Callahan, 
the  heroic  Jesuit  chaplain  of  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Franklin,  fhe  crowd  gave  him  a  tre- 
mendous ovation  when  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Walsh, 
S.  J.,  vice  president  c  the  university,  con- 
ferred a  doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  him. 

President  Gorman  also  conferred  LL.  D.  de- 
grees upon  Vicr  Admiral  Ross  T  Mclntlre. 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy,  whose  medical 
skill,  the  citation  said,  has  safeguarded  the 
health  of  millions  of  our  men.  Similar  hon- 
ors were  given  two  Georgetown  inen.  John  E. 
Laskey,  who  taught  criminal  law  for  31  years, 
and  John  E.  Colliflower.  now  chairman  of 
the  Georgetown  University  new  hospital 
fund. 

The  citation  for  President  Truman,  for 
which  English  translations  were  provided, 
said: 

"The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  its 
very  nature  is  at  all  time:  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances a  supreme  trust  and  a  measure  of 
the  confidence  of  our  people.  In  time  of 
war  It  becomes  the  cei  tral  and  focal  point  of 
national  unity  and  the  predestined  bulwark 
of  an  embattled  Katlon  where  all  minds  and 
hearts  converge  as  a  symbol  of  security. 
Moreover,  in  the  present  unprecedented  world 
tragedy,  the  Presidency  has  become,  as  it 
were,  a  sound  rock  of  international  stability 
in  the  tumultuous  seas  of  unloosened  passion 
and  physical  disaster." 

instrument  fits  challenge 
"By  the  Inscrutable  decrees  of  Providence, 
one  war  President  fell  at  his  post,  stricken 
by  premature  death.  Straightway  another 
chosen  son  of  destiny  ascends  the  pilot's 
deck  and  without  tremor  or  deviation  from  Its 
plotted  course,  the  American  ship  of  state 
advances  unimpaired  toward  the  consum- 
mation of  victory  through  Justice  and  to- 
ward the  haven  of  a  long-desired  peace.  The 
Instrument  Is  fitted  to  the  challenge  of  the 
times. 

"In  Harry  S.  Truman  the  people  of  the 
United  States  salute  a  worthy  helmsman  of 
their  political  course  and  a  Commander  in 
Chief  of  their  armed  forces  who  brings  to  his 
high  responsibilities  precious  qualities  ot 
providential  leadership.  His  steadlne£s  of 
character,  broad  human  sympathy,    proven 
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wisdom  in  the  administrative  requirements, 
great  love  of  his  fellow  man,  and  fortitude  of 
soul  in  following  his  determined  plans,  have 
klndlod  new  determination  and  unity  in  all 
the  corners  of  our  country." 

Commander  O'Callahan.  who  has  been 
recommended  for  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  delivered  the  address  to  the  graduat- 
ing class.  Twenty  of  their  number,  now  in 
the  armed  services,  were  awarded  degrees  in 
absentia. 

shipmates  are  praises 

Digressing  from  the  text  of  a  prepared 
address  which  made  no  mention  of  war, 
he  said  he  had  been  made  by  accident  the 
symbol  of  the  unheralded  thousands  of  chap- 
lains serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"In  accepting  this  honor,"  he  told  the 
Georgetown  president,  "I  realize  you  expect 
me  to  share  it  with  the  hundreds  of  my  ship- 
mates who  faced  death  unafraid  amid  the 
explosions  that  rocked  the  Franklin  on  that 
date  of  March  19  when  it  was  bombed  off  the 
coast  of  Japan.  The  whole  world  knows  how 
completely  they  set  about  to  accomplish  what 
seemed  then  a  hopeless  task — to  save  that 
ship.    And  they  did  save  the  ship. 

"Those  men,"  said  Commander  O'Calla- 
han, "are  the  real  unsung  heroes,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  an  epitome  of  heroism.  By 
an  accident  of  fate  I  have  been  made  merely 
a  symbol  of  their  heroism." 

To  the  Georgetown  graduates,  he  urged 
that  they  take  life  seriously,  but  suggested 
that  they  do  not  take  themselves  too  se- 
riously. "Who  takes  himself  seriously  Is 
overconsclous  of  his  rights:  who  takes  life 
seriously  Is  fully  conscious  of  his  obligations," 
he  said. 

Commander  O'Callahan,  a  former  Holy 
Cross  teacher,  took  postgraduate  mathemat- 
ics at  Georgetown  In  1936-38.  A  brother,  Neil 
O'Callahan,  of  New  York  City,  attended  the 
commencement.  Also  attending  was  a  first 
cousin,  Capt.  Richard  Casey,  on  duty  here  at 
the  Air  Transport  Command. 
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Conscription 
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HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Booth  Tarkington. 
a  distinguished  constituent  of  mine,  in 
which  he  expresses  grave  concern  over 
the  pos.sibility  that  Congress  may  enact 
peacetime  conscription  as  a  result  of 
what  he  calls  "this  present  fit  of  our 
volatile  and  emotional  thinking."  He 
poses  this  question:  "If  Congress  votes 
tor  peacetime  increase  of  armament,  how 
could  it  vote  to  join  a  League  of  Nations 
whose  basic  requirement  is  the  reduction 
of  such  armaments?" 

I  submit  Mr.  Tarkington 's  letter  for 
printing  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
an  interesting  contribu:ion  to  the  current 
discussion  of  this  important  subject.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Kennebunkport,  M.\ine,  May  30, 1945. 
Hon.  Louis  Lddlow, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wasliington,  D.  C. 
De-ui  Mb.  Ludlow:    I  greatly  fear  present 
portents.     To  my  mind,    he  situation  would 
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seem  grotesque  were  it  not  that  the  con- 
sequences win  certainly  be  back-breakingly 
burdensome  and  can  be  Internationally  tragic. 

In  order  to  have  peace,  we  propose  to  make 
ourselves  ready  to  kill  any  of  our  present 
friends  whom  we  frighten  Into  trying  to  carry 
as  big  a  gun  as  ours.  This  we  do,  of  course, 
as  a  measure  of  self-defense — and  so  does  he. 
No  wonder  so  many  people  now  believe  that 
another  and  worse  war  is  Inevitable. 

You  will  have  noticed,  no  doubt,  that  until 
about  a  year  ago  there  was  a  very  general 
opinion,  editorially  fostered  and  widely  ex- 
pressed, that  our  failure  to  enter  Woodrow 
Wilson's  League  of  Nations  was  the  real  cause 
of  this  war.  Prevalent  during  3  years,  the 
theme  seemed  to  culminate  at  about  the  time 
the  "Wilson"  film  was  produced.  Then  almost 
suddenly  that  line  of  talk  faded  out — became 
Inaudible.  There  was  an  abrupt  swing  of 
popular  thought  and  speech.  Everywhere  we 
heard  voices  saying  that  wed  never  have  been 
in  this  war  and  It  wouldn't  have  happened 
at  all  If  we'd  had  the  forethought  to  make 
ourselves  militarily  powerful  enough.  The 
war  came  upon  us  because  in  peacetime  we 
hadn't  made  ourselves  strong.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  prevent  future  wars — which  are,  of 
course,  inevitable — we  must  now  stay  strong. 

Then  lately,  as  Germany's  defeat  grew  cer- 
tain, there  was  a  general  swing  back— tempo- 
rarily— to  faith  In  the  former  League  of  Na- 
tions direction.  San  Francisco  began  with  a 
day  of  prayer  all  over  the  Nation,  great  popu- 
lar interest,  even  enthusiasm.  For  a  week 
or  so  people  hung  upon  the  words  that  came 
from  California. 

That  phase  has  been  steadily  passing  out 
of  the  popular  mind.  "They  don't  seem  to 
be  getting  much  of  anywhere"  is  what  one 
too  usually  hears.  This  seems  to  mean  that 
although  San  Francisco  Is  still  trying.  It's 
pretty  much  a  failure — League  of  Nations 
cant  be  depended  upon;  they  only  talk  and 
sign  papers.  "We've  got  to  make  ourselves 
strong." 

This  present  fit  of  our  volatile  and  emo- 
tional "thinking"  can  heave  us  into  pyeace- 
time  conscription,  I  fear.  It  might  also  bring 
about  a  paradox  that  would  be  the  end  of 
the  world  s  second  attempt  to  put  law  before 
anarchical  war  and  maintain  a  League  of 
Nations. 

From  San  Francisco  there  has  come  a  pro- 
posal for  an  arms  conference,  to  put  a  cell- 
ing ufKin  peacetime  armaments.  Ostensibly 
this  was  to  be  for  economy's  sake;  but  it's 
obvious  of  course  that  there  can't  be  an  en- 
during peace  without  it.  If  Congress  votes 
for  peacetime  increase  of  armament,  how 
could  it  vote  to  Join  a  League  of  Nations 
whose  basic  requirement  is  the  reduction  of 
such  armaments? 

In  order  sufficiently  to  punish  Germany  and 
Japan  for  their  outlawry  we  intend  to  bestow 
upon  them  the  blessings  of  complete  dis- 
armament, thus  giving  to  every  Jap  and  Ger- 
man a  higher  standard  of  living  wrought  by 
his  purely  productive  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, while  we  put  upon  ourselves  the  an- 
cient tribal  load,  devoting  our  time,  our  skill, 
and  the  lives  of  our  young  men  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  destruction. 

If  these  horrible  Ironies  become  a  part  of 
our  history  you  will  have  at  least  the  con- 
solation of  knowing  that  you  strove  to  avert 
them — and  anyhow  that's  something. 
•     Yours  faithfully. 

Booth  Tarkington. 

N.  B. — I've  Just  come  upon  an  Item:  That 
Russia  Is  now  preparing  peacetime  compul- 
sory military  training  for  all  Russian  boys  of 
15  and  16.  As  these  added  millions  will, 
of  course,  be  given  refresher  courses,  our 
proposed  competition  in  the  same  field  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gesture  of  feeble  scope  and 
suggests  quite  forcibly  that  we  ought  to  try 
something  else — something  rather  radically 
different. 

For  another  of  "life's  little  Ironies,"  one 
meditates  upon  the  fact  that  now,  for  the 


control  and  regulation  of  our  country's  policy 
in  time  of  peace,  we  place  the  professional 
warrior  in  charge.  For  consistent  pursu- 
ance of  this  phUosophy  we  must  see  to  It 
that  the  natural  result,  our  next  war,  shall  be 
conducted  not  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments but  by  the  clergy,  the  society  of 
friends,  the  presidents  and  faculties  of  our 
universities. 


The  Truth  About  Mount  Alto  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Joseph  Leib,  vice  commander  of  Costello 
Post,  the  American  Legion,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

On  March  12,  1945,  6  months  after  serious 
charges  had  been  leveled  against  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  General  Hines  sud- 
denly called  to  Washington  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  veterans'  organizations 
for  a  conference  at  which  time  he  requested 
these  leaders  to  institute  an  investigation 
of  the  Government  facilities. 

Then  on  June  11.  1945,  4  months  later, 
these  national  commanders  of  the  veterans' 
organizations  appeared  before  the  House 
World  War  Veterans'  Committee  to  report 
their  findings. 

Mind  you  that  the  national  veteran  organ- 
izations did  absolutely  nothing  until  Gen- 
eral Hines  gave  them  the  "go  sign."  Prom 
September  1944,  when  my  criticism  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record,  to 
March  1945  the  managers  of  the  veterans' 
hospitals  had  ample  time  to  clean  up  many 
unfortunate  conditions  In  anticipation  of  the 
forthcoming  probe.  Of  course,  many  unsat- 
isfactory conditions  were  cleared  up  during 
this  period  as  I  will  later  show  in  the  case  of 
Mount  Alto,  but  the  stench  was  so  bad  that 
many  of  these  facilities  obviously  could  not 
be  deodorized  In  time.  That  is  why  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  found  only  half 
of  the  hospitals  In  a  terrible  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  of  Interest  also  to  note  that  my  series 
of  criticisms  of  veterans'  hospitals  began  ap- 
pearing in  the  Congressional  Record  ap- 
proximately 4'i  months  before  the  newspaper 
PM  or  the  Cosmopolitan  magazine  decided  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  In  behalf  of  the  vet- 
erans. 

However,  f-lnce  Mount  Alto  hospital  in 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  has  been  given  a  so-called 
clean  slate,  I  submit  that  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  veterans  have 
a  perfect  right  to  know  the  true  facts  con- 
cerning this  institution  and  a  few  pertinent 
incidents  that  have  occurred  right  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  following  will  give 
the  citizens  of  this  Republic  an  inside  plCr 
ture  of  what  actually  transpired  during  this 
great  American  tragedy. 

On  January  2.  1945.  Costello  Post  of  the 
American  Legion,  unanimously  adopted  a  res- 
olution to  study  conditions  at  Mount  Alto. 
On  January  25,  this  resolution  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  L^on  of  the  department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

March  6,  41  days  later  the  District  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  finally  decided  to  ap- 
point an  Investigating  committee  On  April 
13  this  committee  visited   the  Mount  Alto 
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facility  mnd  later  admitted  that  they  merely 
made  a  sightseeing  tour.  Par  evidence  this 
committee  relied  basically  upon  Information 
from  the  Veterana'  Administration.  Solely 
upon  such  Information  this  group  made  Its 
report  to  Congress.  And  I  might  add  here 
that  If  the  other  veteran  organization*  con- 
ducted their  investigations  In  the  BSme  spirit 
as  did  the  Legion  department  commute* 
then  all  of  their  findings  ought  to  be  thrown 
Into  the  ashcan.  Under  these  circum- 
stances is  there  any  wonder  that  Mount 
Alto  was  given  a  clean  slate? 

KOV»   WHAT  AXS  TH«  FACTS? 

On  January  4.  1945.  Costello  Post  directed  a 
letter  to  General  Hlnes  requesting  certain  in- 
formation as  r.o  whether  or  not  a  new  medical 
center  would  be  constructed  In  Washington, 
D.  C.  Eleven  days  later  General  Hines  re- 
plied that  no  provisions  bad  been  made  for 
a  new  hospitiil  in  this  locality. 

Following  this  on  January  31.  1945.  Repre- 
sentative DOYLB  inserted  in  the  Concus- 
nbifAL  Record  a  statement  by  this  writer  de- 
nouncing General  Hines  for  his  refusal  to 
take  a  definite  stand  on  this  matter.  Also, 
thsre  was  reproduced  correspondence  with 
the  veterans  chief  and  copy  of  our  post  res- 
olution. This  story  was  carried  in  all  of  the 
local  papers. 

To  my  surprise  on  February  3,  I  received 
this  letter  from  the  department  commander: 

"iMtX  evening  Tom  Costello  and  other 
members  of  yotir  poet  waited  for  you  at  the 
Legion  clubhouse  lintil  quite  late  In  order 
to  discuss  the  matter  you  bad  introduced  on 
the  Hill.  Inasmuch  as  this  matter  should  be 
cleared  up  as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  It  If  you  would  come  by  my 
office  at  the  Ijcgicn  clubhouse  Monday  eve- 
ning. Pebruarj  5.  IMS,  in  order  to  thoroughly 
discuss  this  matter. 

When  I  found  it  tmpoaaible  to  keep  this 
engagement  on  such  short  notice,  the  de- 
partment con.mander  came  before  my  post 
and  in  open  meeting  bitterly  denounced  me 
because  of  my  attack  on  General  Hmes.  And 
it  can  be  said  here  that  he  left  that  meeting 
with  his  tail   under  his  legs. 

This  was  followed  by  a  story  that  appeared 
In  the  Washlrigtou  Tunes-Herald  on  Febru- 
ary 12  under  the  caption:  "Medical  unit 
planned  here  fcr  veterans,"  and  emphasized 
that  the  projisct  merely  awHited  the  Presi- 
dent's slgnatu-'e.  Because  this  looked  like  an 
attempt  to  quiet  the  criticism  I  called  thi« 
clipping  to  tt.e  attention  of  General  Bines 
and  respectfully  asked  him  whether  the  story 
hAd  any  basis  of  fact. 

Instead  of  acknowledging  this  letter,  Hinea 
forwarded  my  inquiry  to  the  Legion  depart- 
ment commander,  who  in  turn  Uled  to  high- 
pressure  my  poet  commander  by  sending  him 
tbe  following  leMer  dated  February  27: 

"For  your  tnformntion  there  to  attached 
hereto  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Mbruary  14, 
addr«Md  by  .loeeph  Leib  to  0«Mna  Mine*. 
I  reoHtett  a  csll  from  the  Veterans"  Admln- 
utntlon  on  tills  and  sugsrsted  that  Ocnertl 
Htnea  forward  It  to  me.  Inasmuch  aa  Ke  art 
already  making  an  inquiry  concernl<u{  thta 
■Mttar  on  the  ba.il«  of  a  resolution  by  your 

C»t.  I  wUh  thiit  yuu  would  pleaee  aak  Jo«  to 
y  off  the  General  until  after  the  U  qulry 
has  been   completed  ' 

Soon  after.  I  visited  a  friend  in  Mount 
Alto  and  noticed  that  the  facility  was  under- 
going a  thorouijh  house  cleaning.  So  natur- 
ally I  directed  a  letter  to  Colonel  Beaidsley, 
manager  of  the  hospital,  requeatlng  an  Item- 
ftnd  list  of  the  reconditioning,  paint  Jobs,  and 
renovauons  tl^iat  occurred  since  our  poet 
crltlcuK-d  conditions  at  the  institution. 

Beardsley  turned  this  letter  over  to  the 
Legion  department  commander  and  on 
March  10  Costello  Poet  recttved  furtlier  pres- 
•ure  aa  recorded    in    the    following   letter: 

"I  amencloaing  herewith  a  letter  addressed 
to  Colonel  Beardsley  by  Joe  Leib.  This  Is  the 
•econd  communication  addreswd  to  the  Vet- 
AKtBs'  Administration  since  the  resolution 
by  your  post  was  subsequently  acted 
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Mount  Alto  was  being  kept  up  before  the 
criticism  had  gotten  started.  Now  read  the 
second  report  and  notice  the  dates: 

"IMPBOVEMENTS  AT  VETERANS'  ADMIN  ISTHATION 
FACIUTT.  MOUNT  ALTO,  WASHINGTON,  D,  C, 
DtTXINO    TEAB    1»4S 

"Biiteriors:  Scattered  portions  of  Buildings 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  (AprU  11.  1945,  throiigh 
present  time.) 

"Interiors:  Patients'  rooms  and  corridor  of 
Ward  E  and  F-a.  Buildings  Nos.  22  and  5. 
(January  1  to  February  10,  1945.) 

"Connecting  corridor  between  Buildings 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5.  (February  25  to  AprU 
11.  1945.) 

"Patients'  and  staff  dining  rcxims.  Building 
No.  6.    (February  10  to  February  25,  1945  ) 

"Connecting  corridor  between  Buildings 
Nos.  3  and  10.  (Febniary  25  to  April  11, 
1945.) 

"Renovations:  Rooms  and  corridors  of  ad- 
ministrative offices  In  building  No.  22.  En- 
tire recreation  building  except  basement. 
Entire  attendant's  quarters.  Scattered  por- 
tions of  ward  buildings  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4.  and 
connecting  corridor  between  ward  building 
No.  4  and  recreation  building  No.  19.  Por- 
tion.s  of  out-patient  section.  (January  11, 
1945,   through  present  time.) 

"Improvements:  New  asphalt  tile  floor  laid 
on  first  and  third  floors  of  ward  building 
No.  6.     (January  20,  to  February  20,  1945.) 

"Installation  of  new  refrigeration  equip- 
ment in  main  kitchen,  including  ice  field, 
unit  coolers  for  food  boxes,  and  condensing 
equipment.  (March  20.  1915,  95  percent  com- 
plete.)" 

To  top  this  off  here  are  three  letters  that 
Colonel  Beardsley  had  addressed  to  General 
Hines  pleading  for  a  new  hospital  and  warn- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administrator  of  forth- 
coming criticism  unless  conditions  were 
cleaned  up  promptly.  Because  these  letters 
are  quite  long  I  shall  only  quote  a  few  il- 
luminating paragraphs  from  each  one. 

To  my  amazement  I  learned  that  Colonel 
Beardsley  had  begged  for  a  new  hospital  aa 
far  back  as  1939.  but  that  General  Hlnes  had 
disregarded  his  pleadings.  I  call  the  following 
information  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  particularly  to  the  American  Legion  In- 
vestigating committee  which  done  such  a 
splendid  Job  in  whitewashing  one  of  the  worst 
hospitals  in  the  whole  veterans'  group. 

The  first  letter  Is  dated  January  26,  1943: 

"Probably  no  organisation  has  greater  in- 
terest In  planning  for  postwar  problems  than 
has  the  Veterans'  Admin Utratlon.  Thli 
should  be  particularly  true  In  respect  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  medical  work.  Aa  one  In- 
terested in  this  particular  facility,  and  In  the 
administration  as  a  whole.  It  la  desired  'o 
submit  the  following  suggestions  with  the 
hope  that  they  be  of  value  In  connection 
with  such  planning; 

"The  Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
compelled  to  expand  ILi  hospital  fbcllltlea 
nnd  tt  medlcol  center  located  In  Wnshlngton 
comparable  to  the  medical  centers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  ahould  be  of  tnestimabU 
value.  The  Army  and  Navy  have  realized  the 
value  of  such  centers  and  acted  accuitlinKiy. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  complete  this  group  and  place  its  medi- 
cal service  on  a  standing  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  major  Federal  medical  eervlces.  I  am 
as  soundly  convinced  of  the  need  and  bene- 
fit of  such  an  institution,  and  I  am  certain 
of  the  medical  obligation  this  country  will 
owe  Its  ex-service  men  and  women  for  many 
years. 

"Lxwis  O.  Beaioslxt.  M.  D.. 

"JlfanajfT," 

The  second  letter  is  dated  March  30.  1944: 
"It  seems  to  me  not  only  proper  but  my 
duty  as  manager  to  express  views  which  ap- 
pear Indicated  for  the  good  of  the  service  aa 
well  as  informative  nnd  protective  to  the 
head  cf  the  organization  in  which  I  am  em- 
ployed. 

"Many  Individuals  representing  various 
groups  mentioned  above  have  very  emphati- 
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cally  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  station, 
because  of  its  Iccatioii  and  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  should  be  a  model  Institution 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction,  equip- 
ment, and  staff. 

"The  manager  has  at  all  times  endeavored 
to  satisfy  these  groups  even  In  face  of  ex- 
treme handicaps.  It  must  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  this  hospital  in  no 
way  represents  modern  hospital  construction 
nor  does  it  represent  tospitals  of  the  high 
standard  set  by  the  Vet<rans'  Administration 
as  a  whole. 

"We  are  expected  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tions comparable  to  tl  ose  at  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  and  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda 
and  are  criticized  because  this  Is  not  possible. 
Many  express  the  feelin?  that  ex-servicemen 
and  women  deserve  accommodations  equal 
to  those  furnished  irdivlduals  in  active 
service.  We  are  expected  to  furnish  medical 
treatment  comparable  to  or  better  then  the 
average  throughout  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration as  a  whole,  but  this  is  only  too  fre- 
quently Impossible  because  of  these  extreme 
inappropriate  constructions  of  buildings. 
Secondly,  I  have  been  Impressed  and  dis- 
turbed because  of  apparent  increasing  unrest 
on  the  part  of  individuals  and  organizations 
relative  to  what  they  consider  inadequate 
accommodations  and  lm])alred  treatment  as  a 
result  of  such  as  this  station.  I  cannot  but 
fear  possible  undue  publicity  and  criticism 
unless  steps  are  taken  toward  satisfying 
those  who  are  Interested  in  seeing  this  sta- 
tion as  representative  of  the  best  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

"Lewis  G.  Beardsley, 

"Manager." 

The  third  letter  is  dat<;d  March  30,  1945: 

"In  accordance  with  request  contained  In 
all  station  letters  from  your  office,  dated 
March  16,  1945,  the  following  comments  and 
suggestions  arc  submitted  In  respect  to  steps 
which  might  be  taken  by  central  office  to 
place  this  station  In  a  better  position  to  do 
what  must  be  done.  Suitable  and  sufficient 
personnel,  construction,  equipment,  and  sup- 
plies are  absolutely  essential  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  a  hospital. 

"Physicians:  The  quality  of  physlcans  on 
duty  at  this  time  Is  far  below  the  standard 
previously  maintained  at  this  station.  As 
of  this  date  we  have  practically  our  full  quota. 
Our  need  is  better  qualified  physlcans. 

"Construction:  One  cf  the  most  needed 
steps  to  be  taken  by  central  office  to  place 
this  station  In  a  better  position  to  do  what 
must  be  done  is  to  construct  and  equip  a 
suitable  hospital.  The  manager  emphasleed 
thla  need  In  1030  and  liaa  continued  to  do 
so  on  numerous  occasiona  since.  Central 
office  la  well  aware  of  t^ie  limited  and  poor 
construction  at  this  sta'lon  without  reitera- 
tion of  our  difficuUlcn.  The  mnnager  under- 
atands.  through  rumor,  that  central  office 
la  giving  consideration  to  this  matter.  After 
yeart  of  reoommending  and  urging  there 
seema  little  to  add  In  an  attempt  to  further 
impress  central  offlc*  concerning  this  matter 
of  construction  which  hai  been  such  a  handi- 
cap and  which  has  been  ao  manifestly  in- 
dicated. 

"Lcwn  O,  BiaaiMLST, 

"JHonoaer." 

Finally  on  May  29.  1948,  as  reported  in 
the  Washington  Star,  General  Hlnes  an- 
nounced that  he  had  aubmltted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Board  of  HospltallBtitlon,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  a  recommenc  atlon  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  veterans'  hoapltal  to  be  lo- 
cated near  or  In  Washington,  D.  C.  How 
long  It  will  be  until  this  new  medical  center 
Is  finally  approved  and  constructed,  God  only 
knows.  In  the  meantime  whom  are  the  vet- 
erana of  this  vicinity  to  turn  to  should  they 
need  medical  care? 

It  was  obvious  from  the  very  beginning 
that  the  district  Legion  committee  was  not 
interested  in  getting  down  to  the  facta;  it 


was  set  up  solely  to  whitewash  the  local  hos- 
pital. In  its  ridiculous  report  no  mention 
whatever  was  made  as  to  what  Improvements, 
and  so  forth,  had  taken  place  during  the  very 
time  that  conditions  at  the  institution  were 
supposedly  under  study. 

I  wish  space  would  permit  reproduction  of 
that  report. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  It  clearly  understood 
that  this  statement  is  not  in  any  way  a 
criticism  of  the  American  Legion  or  what  It 
was  orglnally  organized  to  stand  for.  but  I  do 
want  my  readers  to  know  that  these  remarks 
are  intended  to  denounce  those  few  individ- 
uals who  have  risen  to  the  top  by  finding  it 
advantageous  to  work  for  their  own  selfish 
Interest  Instead  of  trying  to  be  helpful  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Legion  members. 

I  believe  that  the  preamble,  the  bylaws, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  American  Legion 
bear  me  out  In  this  stand,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  refute  this  analysis  of  the  princi- 
ples or  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Now  that  the  cobwebs  have  been  cleared 
away  and  the  truth  behind  this  scandal  has 
finally  come  to  light,  I  believe  that  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  veteran  and  Legionnaire  to  see 
to  it  that  the  factors  that  caused  this  great 
catastrophe  in  our  veterans'  hospitals  be 
eradicated  Immediately  without  fear  or  favor 
and  that  safeguards  be  established  to  prevent 
such  a  situation  from  ever  occurring  again. 
Those  who  betrayed  their  trust  should  be 
ousted  from  office  at  once. 

Without  the  assistance  of  Congressman 
GnxiE  and  a  number  of  other  legislators  this 
matter  might  never  have  been  corrected. 
Every  veteran  should  be  deeply  grateful  to 
these  lawmakers  who  had  the  courage  to  help 
us  In  this  fight. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19. 1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  New  Deal  propagandists 
appear  to  be  more  .^han  anxious  to  irj 
to  make  the  American  people  believe 
many  things  that  are  not  true.  Every 
day  we  hear  about  35  percent  more  this 
and  40  percent  more  of  that  food  that 
has  been  produced.  It  is  an  easy  pro- 
cedure to  estimate  production  of  30  years 
ago  when  the  census  was  the  only  meager 
fact-finding  organization,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  compare  drought  years 
with  normal  and  abnormally  favorable 
crop  years  and  conclude  how  great  the 
Washington  boys  really  are.  Everyone 
knows  that  1942  through  1944  were  years 
for  exceptional  favorable  food  pr  ■Auc- 
tion. The  farmers  did  a  great  jr  j,  but 
they  did  it  with  good  weather  to  help 
them  and  they  did  it  in  spite  of  all  the 
New  Deal  handicaps  from  Washington. 

The  following  table  shows  the  potato 
production  for  the  years  1939  through 
1944: 


Potatoes 
(Thousand  bushels] 


BtsU 


Alabama... , 

Aritona 

.^rliansfts.... , 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida.... 

tieorgls 

Mttlui. .....,.......,,, ,.,.,.. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

]<>*n 

KuiiHU.'" ., .,,, 

Ki'iilufky... .,, 

Loukiiana. 

M«ln«<.... 

Maryland 

MdMachuNUii. 

MIchlfSB 

M  inneaota 

M  i».H|!«!«|j»p| 

M  fwiiiri 

M  ont  una.. ...^, ...... ,,,... 

Nphraska. 

Nevada. 

Now  llsm|)»lilre 

New  Jrraey 

New  Mexico. 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahotua 

Oreson 

I'cnn.iylvsnia 

Khodo  Island ...... 

South  Csrolius.. 

South  DskoU 

Tennenee..... 

Texas..: 

Itah 

N'trmont..^ 

\"jr«lnl« 

AN  a.'lilnHoo 

A\  («i  Vintinis 

AV  Lsconjiu . .................. 

>\  join  ing.... . .... 

I'nited  SUtea  total..,.., 


Production 
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4,H)0 

IMS 

S,000 

21,706 

11.886 

2,018 

330 

S,868 

1.  Ml 
27,000 

s.sao 

MAS 
2.0110 
8,4SS 

2.  MO 
StUOO 

8,100 
1,317 

10,  OM 

'iZ 

i.m 

10,731 

i.on 

7,»M 
810 

:^ow 

8,900 

12.4I0 

laToo 

1,044 
M71 
IV,  ASA 
K3S 
9,718 
2,100 
3.9M 

im 

2,000 
1,098 
7,0i0 
7,067 
9,8I« 
IA,470 
1.790 


S42,490 


1040 


4.3.M) 

240 

3.813 

21,830 

13,065 

3.034 

443 

4.481 

1,798 

S3, 040 

3,471 

M45 

A,  KM) 

V,  W3 

8,318 

0,091 
9L8I0 

\m 

17,  Ml 
»,897 

1.188 
4.  MU 
1.78ft 
11,340 
SOI 
I.9MI 

i^9n 

8I« 
It.  457 

^'a3 

17,710 
0,  VW 
3.3IU 
7,804 

90,010 
016 
S,U48 
1,H00 
3.476 
.M,.Vie 
2,103 
],ti30 

10,804 
8i.6IO 
8,466 

13,610 
2,97ft 


1041 


1043 


874,  n4 


S,616 
273 

3,034 
IU..^41 
)2..\20 

2.772 
3U0 

8,341 

1,300 
27,480 

8.340 

\7ao 

A,a06 

9,eso 

3,010 

9.698 

43.036 

i.m 
%m 

9O.U90 
16,061 
l.SMI 
4.nM 
I.A40 
0,030 
438 
1,098 

msM 

9« 

r,676 

^A40 

1.V0I8 

1(1,614 

1.089 

7,178 

3I,4.V) 

020 

3,846 

1,740 

9;0M 

^OM 

1.004 

1,740 

r^MO 

8.890 

8,664 

14. 37* 

8.980 


844^608 


8,006 

8«2 

3,610 

23.130 

17,030 

3,010 

334 

4.116 

1,783 

;aaw 

8,438 
ft,4M) 
^6U0 
2.701) 
4.800 
3.430 
42,6110 
9.010 
9,048 

wm 

18.  OM 
1,017 
4.178 
1.796 

UN7A 

Wi 

l,OM 

mi86 

840 

r.67n 

0.434 

17.088 

0,180 

^89B 
17,864 
074 
3,106 
2.816 
3,804 
4,676 
2,819 
1,478 
7,948 
7.800 
3.808 

laooo 
a;  940 


87^480 


048 


8.364 

1.170 

4.54.1 

27.805 

IH.  S.-}! 

3,100 

308 

8,708 

2.170 

43. 470 

2. 170 

4,100 

8,986 

2,730 

4,664 

3.006 

78.774 

l.ONO 

8,374 

98,808 

81,171 

1,004 

.i,Rr 

8.648 

11(100 

AM 

1.472 

ll,4.M 

4W 

30,648 

12,100 

22.100 

8,580 

8,801 

11,600 

18,660 

1,008 

8,100 

8,600 

4.800 

6,876 

3,  4.10 

1.K34 

0.  ."M 

13.2U0 

8,776 

HkSOO 

9.806 


1944 


3,364 

1.843 

3.106 

33.250 

IS.  770 

3.  408 

.278 

8.444 

I.968 

8«s07S 

1,800 

S.II4 

2.470 

1,144 

9,404 

Km 

88,001 

l,BM 

8,190 

18,810 

18,114 

8,910 

19a 

1890 

6,400 

844 

1,064 

8,804 

498 

>«,4a 

(">.«70 

2«i.873 

^8lo 

2,018 

101840 

10, 140 

1.9U 

1.464 

1480 

1464 

6,010 

8,7(18 

l.(>56 

\W76 

1(1.340 

2,040 

11.644 

1170 


464.000 


870,480 
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In  1934  Uiere  was  a  potato  crop  of  over 
400  000.000  bushels.  In  the  1930's  we 
find,  in  1931,  384,000.000  bushels  pro- 
duced; In  1932.  374.000.000  bushels  pro- 
duced. No  marked  increase  in  produc- 
tion has  occurred  except  what  was 
evidently  the  result  of  favorable  weather 
conditions  and  an  increased  acreage. 
The  376,']00,000  produced  in  1940  and  the 
379.000.000  bushels  produced  in  1944  do 
not  show  any  10  f)ercent  increase  in  pro- 
duction we  hear  so  much  about  in  the 
pre.ss. 

The  acreage  planted,  hanested.  and 
yield  per  acre  for  the  years  1936  through 
1944  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
Potato  aeremg«  and  field 


Attn 

AfTM 

Yi^ld 

bIhM- 

hv. 

F^r 

•d 

Tested 

Mre 

MML 

^127 

xvn 

109 

ma „ 

S,I1» 

3,0£5 

12;« 

MS 

xmi 

X*f9 
2;»13 

124 

121 

IMO 

%wo 

2.845 

m 

1U\ _ 

X'm     X7U 

131 

ms. „ 

X7W)      X711 

las 

lfM3 

a.440      3.331 

13'J 

im. 

3,000 

XW9 

130 

This  table  shows  the  Increase  in  acre- 
age in  1943  and  1944.  You  will  note  a 
gradual  increase  in  acre  yield.  This  was 
possibly  due  to  favorable  weather  condi- 
ditions,  guaranteed  floor  prices,  and  to 
some  increase  in  fertilizer  application. 
Since  the  fertilizer  has  l>een  allocated 
on  a  historical  basis  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  increased  food  production,  the 
demand  for  fertilizers  for  potato  pro- 
duction has  not  been  filled.  Due  to  many 
causes  the  increase  in  fertilizer  produc- 
tion for  domestic  food  use  has  not  been 
ytry  greatly  increased. 

TOT   POTATO  PSOGKAM 

The  potato  program  with  its  support 
price  and  its  nonrecourse  loans  for  some 
of  the  years  no  dout)t  increased  produc- 
tion. In  1941  and  1942  the  funds  were 
used  to  curtail  or  control  potato  produc- 
tion, while  in  1943  and  1944  the  funds 
Were  used  to  stimulate  production.  The 
Incentive  for  the  1944  production  of  $22,- 
000.000  expended  largely  in  1944  repre- 
sented less  than  a  5  cents  per  bushel  for 
the  464.000,000  bushels  produced  in  1943. 
The  inability  of  the  housewife  to  procure 
potatoes  In  the  market  place  in  the  winter 
of  1942  and  1943  and  the  prices  that  pre- 
vailed, should  have  Jiistifled  the  potato 
program  of  1943  and  1944  without  too 
much  criticism.  The  official  expendi- 
tures In  the  potato  program  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cost  of  potato  program,  by  fiscal  years, 
1941-45 

White   potatoes 

1941. ...f j5.  687.  078.  09 

1»42 1.  466.  582.  23 

1M3 „ 139  754  70 

1944 ^it^ 22.  110.  429.  18 

1945  '...1 ^. 22, 096. 10 

T^tal — 29,425.940.30 

»To  tUrch  31.  1945. 

THE  TAJUrr  SITTATION 

The  facts  regarding  the  duty  on  pota- 
toes imported  for  seed  and  table  use  are 


given  in  the  follow 
Oscar  B.  Ryder  of 

Iff  Commission : 


thd 


ng  letter  from  Mr. 
United  States  Tar- 


TA»:rF 


m  to 


Represen  tatites. 


p«c  Uvely 


far 


agi  cement 


IS  39. 
t) 
am  ual 
e;  :cess 


Un  ler 


Ukitkd  Statbs 

Washi 
Hon    RxiD  F.  MumJUT. 
House  of 

DxAB  Mm.  McRaAT:  I 
of  June  5  and  6,  res 
on  imports  and  exponas 
and  wiieat.  and  also 
on  potatoes. 

Under  the  trade 
effective  January  1, 
potatoes  was  reduced 
dred  pounds  on  an 
bushels.    Imports  In 
subject  to  the  original 
hundred  pounds, 
ment   the  duty   on 
table  stock,  was  reduced 
hundred  pounds  during 
to    November,    and 
pounds  for  the  remainder 
rates  apply  to  a  quota 
However.  If   In   any 
States  crop  of  p>otato<^ 
ts  estimated  by  the 
tore  to  be  less  than 
quota  for  the  following 
tember  15  may  be  i 
equal  to  that  difference 
the    agreement   has 
estimate  been  less  th 
so  that  the  tariff  quo^ 
tatoea   has   remained 
Entries  In  excess  of 
to  the  original  duty 
dred   pounds.     The 
ported  from  Cuba  Is 
pounds.    There  is  no 
potatoes,  and    Imports 
charged  against  the 
der  the  agreement  wltl 

I   am   enclosing 
the   Imports  and 
and  potatoes. 

Sincerely  yours, 


have  your  two  letters 

,  asking  for  data 

of  potatoes,  cheese, 

the  present  duties 


with  Canada, 
the  duty  on  seed 
37  <  2  cents  per  hun- 
c|UoU  of  1.500.000 
of  the  quota  are 
duty  of  75  cents  per 
this  same  agree - 
otiier  potatoes  that  is. 
to  37 li  cents  per 
the  period   March 
cents    per    hundred 
of  the  year.    These 
of  a  million  bushels, 
g^ven  year  the  United 
,  as  of  September  1, 
Department  of  Agricul- 
000.000  bushels,  the 
year  beginning  Sep- 
by  an  amount 
In  no  year  under 
September    1    crop 
350.000.000  bushels, 
on  table  stock  pe- 
at   1,000,000    bushels, 
tihe  quota  are  subject 
)f  75  cents  per  hun- 
on   potatoes   Im- 
10  cents  per  hundred 
1  arlff  quota  on  Cuban 
from    Cuba   are   not 
(|uota  established  un- 
Canada. 

tables   showing 
of  cheese,  wheat. 


3  0,( 


ncreased 


tlie 
nn 


hen  with 
expo  -ts 


White  or  Irish  potato^ 
ports  for  constimptUm 
and  January-March  4945 


Year 


1938 

193» 

I»40 

1»41 

1942. ._ 

1SH3' 

1944' 

IMfi  (January 
-March  i> . 


Certified  k  ^d 


Quantity 


Btutul 
{60  lb*.) 
726,890 

1, 301,  saa 

S43.137 

744.882 

TTO.awi 

1. 056. 47S 

1.  £41, 3V3 

963,367 


'  Preliminary. 

*  Indu<les  imports  entered 
risJons.  title  J4.  V.  J".  C,  «ec 
•177— Kmerftency  pnrchajej  - 
acaocies  of  the  U.  S.  Gov 


Duty  ir«e 


Certified  seed. 
Other  than  cer- 
tified seed... 


Baohelf 
(Wlbs 


l^JW 
3,904 


Soorte:  Compiled  fri  m  offifciaJ  statistics  of  Uii  U  fi 
DtpMUseat  M  CMLoutxt*. 


Commission. 
n,  June  11.  194S. 


DSCAB  B.  Rtdeh, 

Chairman. 


United  States  im- 
by  kinds.  1938-44 


Whit '  or  Irish  potatoes 


Jue 


Quantity 


$5  9.149 

1.2  3,(m» 

«  8.292 

(9.262 

8  e.9M 

1,  4  3.  WO 

A78,44« 


Other  than  certi- 
fied seed 


Butktt 
(SOtbt.) 
36,782 
262,791 
481.257 
188,902 
14.177 
•71.602 
3, 440.  £16  *3, 


V'ahic 


I.314.C45I  2.311,344 


233,  W8 

443,257 
141.179 
34.6.% 
-'  99. 212 
828^111 


3.061,628 


free  of  duty  under  "Pra 
5W,"  and  Etecutive  Order 
'  war  ma  tennis  abroad,  by 
eminent  as  fbllovrs: 


1H3 


Value 


1944 


Bushels 

(Wlbs.) 


|2.\757 
8,940       4,660 


Value 


$2,796 


White  potatoes:  United  States  exports  of  do- 
mestic merchandise,  19J&~44  and  January- 
Uarch  1945 


Yqar 

Quantity 

Value 

1538 

Busktt  (CO 

Ibt.) 
2,08^554 
a;  686, 604 
^8IB,:04 
1;66N62U 
1,  764.  445 
2,363,.W4 
1,979.204 

162,201 

n,465,20« 
2,2S2,06S 
1, 9.*,  94:1 
3,2K1,41S 

2,7:.n,7oi 

4,431  121 

1S39 

1940. 

mi 

1SM2 „ 

liM3  »       

IM4  • 

8,«f«.019 
347. 76; 

1945  (Jannao-Mafch)* 

'  PrtlhiiirAry. 

Fourcc:  Coripilrd  from  officiaJ  statistie?  of  Ibe  U.  B, 
I>e|«rtinent  uf  Commerce. 

Mr.  Ryder's  letter  shows  that,  first,  the 
duty  on  certified  seed  potatoes  was  re- 
duced to  37 ',2  cents  per  hundredweight, 
or  22.55  cents  per  bushel  on  seed  potatoes 
for  the  first  1.500.000  bushels  Imported; 
75  cents  per  hundredweight  or  45  cents 
per  bushel  is  the  duty  for  additional  im- 
ports; second,  the  duty  on  table  stock 
potato  Imports  was  reduced  to  37*^  cents 
per  hundredweight  or  22  V4  cents  per 
buFhel  up  to  60  cents  per  hundredweight, 
or  36  cents  per  bushel  for  the  first  million 
bushels  imported ;  third,  there  Is  no  quota 
on  Cuban  imports  and  the  duty  is  30 
cents  per  hundredweight  or  18  cents  per 
bushel. 

A  State  such  as  Maine  that  has  pro- 
duced 15  percent  of  the  Nation's  potatoes, 
and  where  a  specialized  crop  system  of 
farming  is  followed,  and  where  the  nor- 
mal market  for  the  potatoes  is  also  close 
to  the  source  of  imports  has  reason  to 
watch  this  duty  situation.  This  also 
particularly  applied  to  Idaho  as  well  as 
some  other  states.  Will  Idaho  potatoes, 
requiring  a  long  freight  haul,  be  able  to 
compete  with  Canadian  potatoes  if  the 
duty  is  cut  to  11  ^s  cents  per  bashel? 

Here,  then,  Is  the  question:  If  trade 
treaties  are  to  be  the  result  of  one  man's 
opinion,  exactly  what  is  the  situation  go- 
ing to  be  in  the  future?  If  this  crop  is 
attracted  to  the  United  States  market 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  pay  even  the  75 
cents  per  bushel  duty,  what  will  happen 
If  the  duties  are  reduced  by  50  percent  as 
provided  in  H.  R.  3140,  or  to  11  »i  cents 
per  bushel?  States  like  Idaho  wiU  be  the 
first  to  feel  this  reduction  and  duty 
juggling. 

Certain  people  In  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment now  propound  this  question: 
How  Is  the  90-percent  floor  on  potatoes 
for  2  years  after  the  war  going  to  be 
provided?  If  we  have  unlimited  domes- 
tic production  which  will  depress  the 
price  below  the  90-percent  parity  floor 
price  guaranteed  by  law,  the  thinkers 
now  suggest  they  could  pay  a  subsidy  to 
the  farmer  for  the  difference  between  the 
market  price  and  the  90-percent  parity 
guaranteed  legal  price.  This  method 
would  discourage  imports. 

These  are  serious  questions  and  are 
one  more  reason  why  the  Congress  should 
not  pass  H.  R.  3240  or  disturb  the  duty 
rates.  The  first  obligation  is  to  iron  out 
the  domestic  economic  difficulties  that 
are  to  be  faced  in  maintaining  the  90- 
percent  parity  floor  of  the  domestic  agri- 
cultural set-up. 
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Military  Conscriptioii 


EXTENSION  OF'  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RliPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
tor with  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  homefolks  are 
thinking  gives  his  vievs  of  the  drive  for 
universal  conscription.  In  the  Cassopolis 
Vigilant,  William  H.  Berkey  writes  as 
follows : 

We  note  the  propaganda  for  universal  con- 
scription of  every  boy  In  the  United  States 
for  a  year  of  military  training  In  order  that 
we  may  oe  prepared  for  the  next  war,  or.  by 
such  manpower,  to  avo  d  war.  We  know 
there  are  some  good  arguments  In  favor  of 
this  program,  but  let  us  examine  the  subject 
a  bit  more  closely,  for  there  are  certain 
facts  that  should  t>e  taken  Into  considera- 
tion. France  had  a  large  standing  army, 
prepared  for  war,  and  wis  licked  In  a  few 
weeks.  England  had  a  large  military  and 
naval  force,  but  suffered  severe  defeat  in 
Europe.  Germany  had  the'  largest  and  best 
equipped  military  machl;ie  In  Europe,  but 
what  has  Germany  now?  Italy  also  had  a 
large  war  machine,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
United  States  had  only  the  skeleton  of  a 
military  force  when  we  eritered  the  war,  but 
United  States  raised  and  equipped  Its  own 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  in  addition  to 
largely  equipping  the  British,  Russians  and 
French,  and  the  American  forces  played  a 
major  part  In  defeating  Germany  while  at 
the  same  time  conducting  a  mighty  war 
against  Japan.  Could  we  have  done  any  bet- 
ter If  we  had  followed  Hitler's  plan  and  sub- 
jected all  our  boys  to  military  training?  We 
wonder.  It  certainly  Is  an  outstanding  fact 
that  American  youth  which  had  not  been 
regimented  by  its  Government  took  on  mili- 
tary training  rapidly  and  when  In  action 
exercised  more  Initiative  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility than  the  Hitler  youth  trained 
in  a  military  groove.  It  is  said  that  we 
might  be  attacked  suddenly  when  we  were 
wholly  unprepared:  but  wars  do  not  come 
suddenly;  there  are  always  war  clouds  which 
warn  of  coming  storm;  there  were  plenty 
of  Indications  of  the  coming  war  in  Eurooe, 
and  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  coming  trouble 
with  Japan,  and  had  our  Government  heeded 
those  warnings  we  could  have  been  better 
prepared  than  we  were. 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Charles 
M.  Mills 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4).  1945 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,    a    Memorial    day    address    by 


State  Senator  Charles  M.  Mills,  of  Jaflrey, 
N.  H.,  delivered  at  Keene.  N.  H. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Recently  the  legislature  adopted  a  new 
State  emblem  and  motto.  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains  is  encircled  with  the  name  of 
our  State  above  while  below  Is  the  great 
phrase  "Live  free  or  die."  These  immortal 
words  were  uttered  by  the  first  general  from 
New  Hampshire,  John  Stark,  while  rallying 
New  Hampshire  boys  In  the  early  struggles  of 
the  Revolution.  Here  were  the  lads  from 
Keene.  Rindge.  Jaffrey,  and  the  Connecticut 
River  towns  trying  to  repel  the  hated  red- 
coats from  old  New  England.  Here  were  the 
men  who  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  a  foreign 
king  without  adequate  representation.  Here 
were  brave  pioneer  women  toiling  to  provide 
homespun  clothing  to  keep  their  men  warm 
even  in  the  deep  snows  of  the  severe  winter 
and  humbly  praying  God  to  give  courage  and 
comfort  to  the  men  at  the  front.  Here  were 
tiny  communities  formed  by  people  3.0C0 
miles  from  their  homeland  who  knew  that 
defeat  meant  disaster.  They  knew  full  weU 
they  must  "Live  free  or  die." 

What  more  fitting  words  could  be  spoken 
on  Memorial  Day!  We.  too.  know  th^lAnrer- 
Ica  and  her  Allies  must  live  free  or  die.  For 
this  day  brings  new  meaning  to  our  Nation. 
This  is  the  most  solemn  Memorial  Day  In  our 
history.  During  the  past  year  220.000  white 
crosses  have  been  erected  In  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world.  In  the  far  reaches  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific,  In  the  lonely  wastes  of 
Alaska  and  Iceland,  In  the  desert  sands  of 
Africa.  In  the  mountain  snows  of  Italy,  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy,  In  the  horror  camps  of 
Germany.  He  those  who  have  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice.  For  them  there  Is  no  other 
day  than  Memorial  Day.  For  them  there  Is  no 
Joyous  homecoming  to  hearthside  and  family, 
to  baseball  games  on  the  corner  lot,  to  movies 
with  their  best  girl,  to  win  a  new  Job.  For 
them  there  is  no  worship  In  the  village 
church,  no  chance  to  love  and  marry  and  raise 
children  for  the  peace  that  Is  to  come.  For 
us,  they  have  lived  and  died  to  make  us  free. 

URGES   EELF-EXAMINATION 

What  have  we  done  at  home  for  such  sacri- 
fice? Have  we  made  our  homes  better  for  the 
boys  who  shall  return?  Have  we  done  our 
full  share  In  factory  and  fireside  to  make  our 
town  a  better  place  to  live?  Have  we  done  our 
part  In  salvage.  In  giving  blood  to  the 
wounded.  In  buying  bonds.  In  abiding  by  the 
rules  of  rationing,  or  have  we  tried  to  cut 
corners  through  black  markets.  In  beating  the 
gun  with  our  rationing  boards.  In  lying  down 
on  the  Job  and  saying  the  war  is  over?  For 
Memorial  Day  should  remind  us  anew  that 
we  still  have  a  long  and  tough  struggle  ahead. 
Every  day  on  Okinawa  150  Americans  die.  We 
cannot  and  we  must  not  rest  In  our  efforts  at 
home  until  the  barbaric  and  uncivilized  Japs 
are  knocked  clear  out  of  the  picture.  If  we 
malinger  and  stall,  the  very  sacrifice  that  has 
been  made  will  go  for  nothing.  This  Memo- 
rial Day,  therefore,  should  be  a  day  of  self- 
examination,  of  searching  of  our  conscience, 
of  reverence  rather  than  celebration. 

Our  legislature,  which  has  Just  finished  its 
tasks,  has  provided  new  laws  for  veterans 
in  protecting  them  In  their  property  right,  in 
liberalizing  the  State  Bonus  Act,  in  guaran- 
teeing reemployment  for  returning  veterans 
In  clvll-servlcs,  county,  municipal,  and  town 
Jobs.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  veterans 
will  want  new  Jobs  or  more  training.  More 
than  $600,000  was  appropriated  for  the  next 
2  years  for  area  training  schools  and  a  State 
trade  school.  The  Veterans'  Council,  treat- 
ing the  individual  cases  of  veterans  and  their 
families,  has  been  vastly  enlarged. 


However,  we  must  see  that  politically  en- 
crusted bureaucracy  does  not  tie  the  veteran 
up  with  miles  of  red  tape.  The  real  Job,  In 
my  opinion  and  through  my  experience  In 
the  last  war.  Is  not  to  coddle  or  overcom- 
fort  the  returning  GI,  but  to  make  him  feel 
at  home.  Let  him  seek  his  own  way.  don't 
p>ester  him  with  questions  about  his  war  ex- 
periences. If  he  wanu  to  talk  with  you  be 
will,  but  most  veterans  want  to  forget.  If 
possible,  what  they  have  seen  and  experi- 
enced. Nine  out  of  ten  veterans  want  peace 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

MtrST  GVkU)  rUTlTtS 

Yet  we  cannot  "Live  Free  or  Die"  without 
giving  thought  to  our  future  as  a  nation. 
We  all  hope  and  pray  for  a  quick  under- 
standing out  of  the  International  confer- 
ences leading  to  eventual  world  peace.  We 
must  guard,  however,  against  being  involved 
too  quickly  with  Intricate  problems  which 
men  have  struggled  with  for  a  thousand  years, 
like  the  Polish  question.  laolatlontsm  It  a 
dead  cat.  Science  and  the  airplane  have 
made  the  world  one  community  whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  We  must  learn  to  live  with 
our  neighbors  even  though  we  dont  like  the 
way  the  English  speak  or  the  economic  sys- 
tem of  the  Russian  Government.  We  must 
come  to  realize  that  we  have  no  other  place 
to  go.  We  cannot  move  away,  as  we  can  in 
civil  life,  because  our  neighbors  make  too 
much  noise.  We  must  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  where  God  has  placed  us  and 
strengthen  all  International  efforts  for  bet- 
ter mutual  understanding  like  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  Bretton  Woods,  and  San  Francisco. 

At  the  same  time,  to  live  free  In  this  mod- 
ern world  with  flying  bombs  at  400  miles  an 
hour  and  planes  with  rockets  which  may 
shortly  do  more  than  a  thousand,  we  must 
maintain  a  mighty  military  establishment. 
The  day  when  a  million  men  could  spring 
to  arms  overnight  Is  gone  forever.  We  only 
can  remain  strong  In  our  freedom  by  reality 
and  not  by  substance.  We  must  remain  true 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  everywhere.  We 
must  never  forget  the  white  crosses  through- 
out the  world,  not  only  on  Memorial  Day  but 
night  and  day.  We  must  keep  the  faith 
Imposed  upon  us  by  the  dead. 

"God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old. 

Lord  of  our  far-flung  battle  line. 
Beneath  whose  awful  hand  we  hold 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget. 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  our  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 


A  Meeting  With  President  Tmman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  which  very  accurately 
appraises  a  meeting  with  President 
Truman. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    uaTV*G    WITH    raiSlDEMT    ■niUSXAN 

Washinctow.  D.  C— (Editorial  correspond- 
ence.)—The  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  brought  along  with  It  an  In- 
Tltatlon  from  the  White  House  for  the  14 
editors  present  to  meet  and  converse  with 
President  Truman. 

There  was  also  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
face  to  face  with  the  top-ranking  military 
authorities  the  war  situation.  Admiral  King 
was  a  guest  of  the  directors  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  General  Marshall  at  dlrmer. 

What  was  told  us  can  of  course,  not  be 
repeated  but  there  is  no  censorship  Imposed 
upon  statements  of  impreaslons  obtained 
through  these  contacts.  All  of  these  con- 
•ultations  were  ofl  the  record. 

Leaving  the  White  Hotise  after  a  somewhat 
prolonged  chat  with  the  President,  one  of 
the  editors  summed  the  case  up  In  a  capsule 
when  be  said  that  "it  has  been  a  long  time 
ftlnce  we  have  visited  here  In  an  atmosphere 
of  complete  ease." 

Much  could  be  written  In  elaboration  of 
that  statement,  but  little  more  needs  to  be 
•dded 

Many  of  these  same  editors,  over  a  period 
of  several  years,  had  similarly  visited  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Sometimes  when  they  held 
their  convention  In  Washington,  the  entire 
membership  of  the  society  attending  went 
In  a  body  to  the  Whit*  House.  On  other 
occasions  President  Roosevelt  would  come 
to  their  annual  banquet  as  chief  honor  guest 
and  speaker. 

These  contacts  were  always  outwardly 
pleasant.  Jovial,  and  agreeable,  but  they  were 
somewhat  inwardly  reserved,  if  not  strained. 

Mr  Roosevelt  had  often,  and  in  many  pub- 
lic statements,  severely  criticized  American 
newspapers  as  being  hostile  to  him  and  to 
his  philosophy  and  program  of  government. 
It  must  be  honestly  confessed  that  not  all  of 
this  feeling  on  his  part  was  imjustlfled. 

As  a  result  of  how  he  felt  toward  the  press 
and  of  how  he  thought  the  press  felt  toward 
him.  a  sort  of  social  and  professional  barrier 
became  built  up  on  the  occasions  of  these 
mutual  visits. 

President  Truman,  however.  Indicates  no 
preconceived  Judgments  as  to  how  he  will 
be  treated  by  the  American  newspapers. 
Time  has  not  come  for  that. 

Durmg  the  short  while  he  has  been  In 
the  White  Hotise,  national  political  ques- 
tions have  not  been  paramounted.  People 
generally  seem  to  feel  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic toward  him.  They  realize  that  he 
has  come  Into  the  kingdom  in  a  day  of  con- 
tinuingly  grave  crises.  No  deep-seated  prej- 
udices against  him  are  felt.  So  far  as  his 
Presidential  office  and  its  duties  are  con- 
cerned, he  is  still  In  the  honeymoon  period. 

The  editors  found  him  exceedingly  charm- 
ing and  gracious. 

In  the  Presidents  circular  office  he  met  his 
guests  with  an  air  of  complete  informality. 
Shaking  hands  with  each  as  the  group  came 
In  the  door,  he  Anally  seated  himself  upon 
hu  de*k  instead  of  his  chair,  crossed  his 
legs  and  with  a  beaming  smile  welcomed 
them  and  began  to  talk  freely  and  easily. 

In  answering  the  questions  of  his  visitors 
be  was  direct  and  precise,  clearcut,  and  un- 
•vasive.  He  spoke  plainly  In  a  quiet  con- 
Tersational  tone  of  voice  and  usually  with  a 
broad  and  Infectious  smile. 

Always  he  indicated  complete  self-confi- 
dence and  certainty  of  his  own  position. 
There  was  never  any  hesitation  or  backing 
and  filling.  Qviickly  and  spontaneously  he 
expressed  his  opinions,  stated  his  views  and 
outlined  his  position  on  many  vital  national 
and  International  problems. 


Not  once  did  he  excuse  himself  for  not  giv- 
ing a  reply  to  an  inquiry.  Not  once  did  he 
resort  to  the  strategy  of  remarking  that 
"you  have  thrown  me  nto  water  over  my 
head  on  that  one"  or  "I  i  oust  speak  now  very 
much  off  the  record." 

One  of  the  most  vi^id  Impressions  one 
gains  from  such  a  visit  s  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent's vivacity  and  i  ggresslvencss.  Al- 
though 60  years  of  age,  h>  looks  much  young- 
er and  his  laughter  is  timost  boyish  In  Its 
robustness. 

Mr.  Truman  is,  of  coui  se,  as  yet  unwearied 
by  the  pressures  of  his  irast  responsibilities, 
but  he  is  not  unmindful  of  their  gravity. 
It  is  as  if  he  had  slung  them  all  across  his 
back  and  was  on  his  way  up  hill  with  his 
heavy  burden  without  having  gone  so  far 
along  the  tedious  climb  as  to  be  in  the 
least  fatigued  or,  for  Ibat  matter.  In  any 
manifest  sense  overbon^e  by  their  massive 
dimensions. 

The  President  surely  las  full  comprehen- 
sion of  what  his  leadei  ship,  both  national 
and  International,  wii:  impose  upon  his 
powers,  both  of  body,  and  mind,  but  he  Is 
clearly  facing  them  with  great  courage,  stout 
heart  and  obvious  reasi  urance. 

Early  Impressions  of  h  m  may  change  later, 
but  these  editors,  most  of  whom  are  politi- 
cally of  an  opposite  household,  were  tre- 
mendously pleased,  and  one  has  the  feeling 
that  the  American  peop  e  generally  are  hav- 
ing the  same  reaction. 

Mr.  Truman  is  domirantly  of  a  practical 
mind  and  proposes  to  be  the  head  of  an 
administration  whose  fe  !t  are  on  the  ground 
and  whose  policies  will  make  sense  insofar 
as  it  is  humanly  posslbU^  to  adopt  Intelligent 
policies  for  an  era  as  co  if  used,  complex  and 
chaotic  as  this  in  wbicb  his  leadership  lot 
has  been  cast. 

It  may  confidently  l>e  assumed  by  the 
American  people  that  Pi  esldent  Truman  will 
more  than  hold  his  own  In  grappling  with 
the  international  problems  which  are  im- 
mediately ahead. 

He  will  speak  the  American  language  when 
he  meets  with  Church!  1  and  Stalin  In  the 
coming  conference.  It  viU  be  the  language 
of  forthrightness,  of  directness,  and  of  blunt 
plainness. 

This  is  especially  tru  i  of  the  manner  In 
which  he  will  approach  he  Russian  political 
mind. 

Mr.  Truman  is  going  to  be  patient  and 
long-suffering  with  Rusila  because  he  quite 
well  understands  that  language  barriers  have 
been  largely  contributory  to  many  misun- 
derstandings and  frlctldns. 

And  he  wants  the  Acterlcan  people  to  be 
that  way  too  toward  Russia.  His  major 
striving  In  the  Interns  tlonal  field  will  be 
directed  to  the  end  of  projecting  the  same 
spirit  of  unity  establish  ?d  among  the  Allied 
Nations  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Into 
the  tedious  and  laborlov  s  enterprises  of  per- 
fecting a  durable  peace  for  all  the  world. 

It  is  refreshing,  of  course,  to  feel  that  the 
President  is  such  a  devsut  believer  himself 
In  the  achievement  of  world  peace  and  that. 
so  far  as  lies  within  hia  powers  and  backed 
by  the  resources  of  good  will  among  his  peo- 
ple, he  will  labor  unremittingly  toward  that 
end. 

This,  he  seems  to  reallBe,  is  largely  his  own 
responsibility. 

No  better  proof  of  tils  assumption  la  to 
be  foimd  than  In  the  c  rcimnstance  that  he 
looked  beyond  his  own  8  ate  Department  and 
sent  personal  envoys  b)th  to  London  and 
Moscow  in  order  to  deul  directly  with  the 
heads  of  those  states  In  connection  with 
cturent  pressing  problems  among  these  major 
governments. 

At  the  time  of  our  '  Islt  he  was  eagerly 
awaiting  the  return  of  tnese  errand  runners, 
Davles  to  London  and]  Harry  Hopkins  to 
Moscow,  and  was  quite  sure  then  in  hla  own 
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mind  that  they  would  achieve  the  mission 
on  which  they  had  been  dispatched. 

Concerning  domestic  Issues  and  problems. 
President  Truman  seema  to  be  bent  on 
charting  his  own  course  rather  than  in  fol- 
lowing to  pinpoint  precision  those  which  he 
inherited  from  the  preceding  President. 

This  Is  not  to  intimate  that  many  of  the 
advanced  social  and  economic  philosophies 
of  the  late  President  will  not  be  retained, 
but  It  Is  to  say  that  in  those  areas  In  which 
they  are  retained  Mr.  Truman  will  strive 
for  sounder  and  more  practical  admitjlstra- 
tlon. 

The  feeling  Is  somewhat  general  that  In 
the  working  out  of  the  guiding  principles 
upon  which  his  political  leadership  will  be 
based  he  will  endeavor  to  swing  both  the 
leftists  and  the  rightists  more  nearly  toward 
the  dead  center. 

He  is  himself  no  rank  reactionary  nor 
fanatical  liberal. 

Of  course,  the  new  President  has  not 
waded  far  into  these  deep  and  turbulent 
waters,  but  one  instinctively  feel  that  his 
over-all  determination  is  to  see  that  Justice 
is  done  to  all  and  that  no  particular  group 
Is  favored  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  best 
Interests  of  some  other. 

Hailing  from  the  vast  plains  of  the  Middle 
West.  Mr.  Truman  is  as  breezy  as  the  winds 
that  play  their  sprightly  .symphonies  through 
their  forests  and  as  open-hearted  as  its  vast 
plains  are  expansive. 

He  is  giving  the  American  people  the  idea 
that,  above  all  things  else,  he  is  honest,  sim- 
ple, conscientious,  and  that  he  will  do  his  best 
to  lead  the  Nation  out  of  its  present  travails 
and  up  to  the  high  hills  of  a  finer  day  for 
the  future. 


High-Stake  Steaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF  CALI70HNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Thoma.s  L.  Stokes  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  June  6,  1945;  also  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  11,  1945: 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Dally  News  of 
June  6.  1945) 

HIGH -STAKE    STSAKS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Everybody  has  a  complaint  about  OPA. 
Some  of  them  are  Justified.  It's  not  perfect. 
It  could  never  be  perfect.  Its  Job  is  an  al- 
most Impossible  one  In  a  complex  economy 
In  the  midst  of  war. 

Right  now  it's  the  scarcity  of  meat — good 
red  meat — that  we  complain  about  most. 
There  are  folks  in  the  big  cities  In  the  East, 
Including  this  one.  who  have  not  seien  the 
likes  of  a  steak  for  weeks,  and  there  are 
children.  Including  my  own  5-year-old  son, 
who  probably  would  not  know  what  a  steak 
was  If  It  were  brought,  hot  and  sizzling  and 
dripping  with  butter,  to  the  table.  (Where 
did  I  get  that  butter?) 

This  is  annoying.  Something's  wrong  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 

A  steak  sure  would  taste  good.  We  know  it 
and  lots  of  other  folks  know  it.  Some  of 
them  are  ready  to  use  our  longing  for  a  steak 
and  other  things,  our  little  grievances  about 
OPA,  to  try  to  break  down  the  price-control 


machinery  which,  despite  its  faults,  has  kept 
living  costs  dcwn  and  warded  off  Inflation 
like  that  of  the  last  war  and  afterward. 

After  all,  it  Is  human  nature  for  business- 
men and  farmers  to  want  to  let  off  the  brakes 
and  have  a  killing,  even  though  they've  done 
very  nicely.  Corporation  profits,  even  after 
taxes,  were  double  last  year  what  they  were 
before  the  war.  Small  businessmen,  too, 
have  done  well.  So  have  farmers,  with  a  net 
Income  165  percent  above  1929. 

A  steak  would  taste  mighty  good,  but  is 
this  the  tir^  e  to  sell  ourselves  out  for  one? 

The  war  on  OPA,  which  Is  just  beginning  in 
Congress,  first  in  the  Senate,  is  employing  an 
Insidious  strategy.  The  slogan  of  OPA's  ene- 
mies Is  "OPA  is  all  right,  but — "  There  are 
some  who  would  vote  an  extension  for  only 
3  or  6  months  longer.  When,  they  say,  Con- 
gress could  take  another  look. 

That  may  sound  persuasive.  But  don't  be 
fooled. 

OPA  expires  June  30.  unless  Congress  ex- 
tends it.  The  administration  bill  would  con- 
tinue it  another  year.  This  is  regarded  as 
essential  to  carry  through  the  Jap  war  and 
the  period  of  readjustment. 

Others  in  Congress  would  amend  the  law 
In  divers  ways.  Senator  Thomas.  Democrat, 
of  Oklahoma,  would  establish  a  price  struc- 
ture to  guarantee  a  profit  on  single  items,  in- 
stead of  on  the  over-all  operation.  Senator 
Taft,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  is  proposing  one  of 
similar  Import. 

Amendments  of  this  character,  according 
to  OPA  Administrator  Chester  Bowles,  would 
start  a  vicious  circle  of  price  Increases,  which 
then  would  call  for  wage  increases  and  lead. 
In  the  end;  to  inflation. 

Congress  already  has  gone  over  the  Price 
Control  Act.  provision  by  provision,  three 
times.  It  has  made  many  changes.  The 
OPA  is  trying  to  meet  problems  administra- 
tively, without  further  changes  in  law.  Many 
leaders  in  Congress  think  this  the  proper  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  administration  leaders  en- 
visage a  confusion  should  the  law  be  extended 
for  only  3  to  6  months. 

The  inflation  pressure  now  Is  far  heavier 
than  during  and  just  after  the  last  war.  The 
worst  of  that  Inflation  came  after  the  war. 
Anybody  who  lived  through  that  era  of  high 
prices  should  not  have  to  be  warned,  nor 
should  he  have  to  be  reminded  that  It  was 
followed  by  a  collapse,  the  depression  of  1920- 
21.  with  unemployment,  foreclosure,  and 
bankruptcy. 

It  looks  like  too  high  a  stake  for  a  steak. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  11,  1945] 

ATTACKING    PRICZ    CONTROL 

This  week  the  Senate  expects  to  act  on  two 
amendments  to  the  resolution  extending 
price  control  that  would.  In  the  opinion  of 
Price  Administrator  Bowles,  result  In  an  In- 
flationary advance  In  prices  and  a  complete 
breakdown  of  control,  Senator  Elmer 
Thomas'  amendment — the  more  drastic  of 
the  two — would  make  mandatory  the  estab- 
lishment of  ceiling  prices  high  enough  to 
cov«r  all  costs,  overhead  expenses,  and  rea- 
sonable profits  for  every  processor  of  agri- 
cultural products  on  each  major  processed 
product  or  Item.  The  Taft  amendment 
would  provide  similar  protection  for  manu- 
facturers by  requiring  that  celling  prices 
cover  costs  of  major  items  and  allow  the 
same  dollar  margins  over  costs  as  were  re- 
ceived in  1941  by  the  industry  in  question. 

Adoption  of  the  Thomas  amendment 
would,  it  is  evident,  necessitate  setting  an 
over-all  ceiling  price  high  enough  to  assure 
a  profit  to  the  least  efficient,  highest-cost 
producer  of  agricultural  products.  Or,  as  an 
alternative,  OPA  would  have  to  compute 
costs  and  profit  allowances  for  countless 
"major"  products  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
of  countless  individual  producers,  and  fix 
different  celling  prices  for  each  one.     Ob- 


viously the  OPA  would  be  swamped  by  such 
an  accountancy  undertaking,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  consumer.  The  Taft  amend- 
ment avoids  this  kind  of  individual  pricing, 
but  Its  Insistence  upon  profits  for  an  Industry 
on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  inflated  peacetime 
earnings  would  certainly  have  a  price  boost- 
ing effect.    Indeed,  that  is  its  purpose. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  an  ex- 
change between  Senator  Ellender,  who  led 
the  fight  against  the  amendment,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  former  asked 
whether  Senator  Taft  believed  ceiling  prices 
for  steel  should  be  set  high  enough  to  take 
care  of  a  marginal  4  percent  of  producers 
even  if  that  entailed  raising  the  swollen 
profits  of  the  great  majority.  The  answer 
was  "Yes."  And  Mr.  Taft  added  that  he 
favored  giving  low-cost  producers  the  bene- 
fit of  prices  of  high-cost  producers  "because 
that  Is  the  whole  basis  on  which  our  econ- 
omy operates."  That,  of  course,  is  true  in 
normal  times  when  prices  are  not  subjected 
to  governmental  controls.  But  It  is  also  true 
that  in  normal  times  high-cost  and  ineffi- 
cient producers  are  constantly  being  weeded 
out.  because  they  are  unable  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  more  efficient. 

To  fix  ceiling  prices  in  times  of  scarcity 
at  levels  that  assure  profits  to  the  high-cost 
marginal  units  would  certainly  not  bring 
about  a  return  to  the  free-pricing  system  of 
which  Mr.  Taft  dreams.  -Quite  the  con- 
trary— It  would  In  effect  guarantee  profits  to 
the  least  efficient  and  permit  the  most  effi- 
cient to  rake  in  excess  returns  at  consumer 
expense.  The  widespread  price  increases  that 
would  probably  follow  would  entail  advances 
In  living  costs  and  give  Impetus  to  the  drive 
for  wage  Increases.  In  short,  we  conclude 
it  Is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  adoption 
of  either  of  the  two  pricing  formulas  pro- 
posed would  set  in  motion  Inflationary  devel- 
opments that  would  spell  the  end  of  effective 
price  control. 

In  so  concluding  we  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  OPA  Is  above  criticism.  For  there 
Is  much  force  in  Senator  Taft's  argument 
that  OPA  has  squeezed  distributors  in  some 
Instances  unduly  in  its  effort  to  keep  living 
costs  down  in  face  of  rising  labor  and  raw 
materials  costs.  There  is  also  force  In  the 
contention  that  it  is  most  Important  during 
the  reconversion  period  to  set  celling  prices 
sufficiently  high  to  allow  adequate  profits  to 
be  obtained  on  specific  items  of  oufut;  other- 
wise productive  activity  would  be  stlfied. 
For,  barring  subsidies,  a  manufacturer  will 
not  voluntarily  produce  goods  to  sell  at  a 
loss  or  at  profits  that  do  not  satisfy  him,  even 
If  his  over-all  business  profits  are  entirely 
adequate. 

The  current  criticism  of  OPA's  pricing 
methods  has,  therefore,  been  worthwhile  as 
a  reminder  of  the  problems  that  He  ahead  of 
us.  Indeed,  the  discussion  of  the  contro- 
versial amendments  now  before  the  Senate 
has  already  borne  fruit.  For  it  has  brought 
assurances  from  OPA  that  textile  manufac- 
turers will  be  allowed  reasonable  profit  mar- 
gins on  each  major  Item  produced  and  that 
a  separate  profitable  price  basis  will  be  set 
for  each  of  the  three  major  types  of  meat. 

At  this  stage  of  the  war,  the  only  safe  and 
sensible  thing  to  do  Is  to  extend  price-control 
legislation  without  attaching  hampering 
amendments,  thus  leaving  the  OPA  free  to 
modify  its  policies  as  changing  conditions 
require.  It  Is  much  too  late  in  the  day  to 
try  to  effect  radical  changes  in  pricing  poli- 
cies which  are  designed  to  maintain  stable 
costs ^f  living,  despite  Increases  in  labor  costs 
and  In  agricultural  prices  at  the  farm  level. 
Extensive  subsidization  has  been  necessary  to 
combine  that  objective  with  efforts  to  encour- 
age production  of  essential  commodities. 
No  doubt  Senator  Taft  s  hostility  to  the  sub- 
sidy program  accounts  in  part  for  his  efforts 
to  imf>ose  a  price-boosting  celling  formula 


upon  the  OPA  that  woulil  remove  the  need 
for  subsidies. 

From  the  long-range  viewpoint  his  crit- 
icisms deserve  careful  consideration.  But  for 
the  duration  of  the  existing  emergency  the  lid 
ought  to  be  kept  tight  on  retail  prices  if  we 
are  to  escape  the  evils  of  postwar  Inflation. 
The  OPA  will  then  be  In  a  position  to  make 
necessary  adjustments  gradually,  keeping  in 
mind  that  our  ultimate  goal  is  release  from 
price  control  as  soon  as  feasible  after  VJ-day. 


Government  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  WILSON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) .  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Subsidy,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Atlantic  News-Telegraph, 
of  Atlantic,  Iowa,  in  June  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE    StrSSIDT 

Most  dangerous  of  all  the  economic  cure- 
alls  advocated  by  the  New  Deal  Is  the  sub- 
sidy. It  Is  like  a  habit  forming  drug  which 
produces  illusions  of  well  being,  lulling  the 
recipients  with  a  false  feeling  of  security, 
but  doing  nothing  to  cure  the  economic  ills 
with  which  the  nation  is  afflicted.  Once  the 
subsidy  habit  is  acquired.  It  Is  tremendously 
hard  to  break.  Subsidies  once  granted  be- 
come permanent  with  monotonous  regular- 
ity. 

Under  the  New  Deal  the  subsidy  Is  the 
most  popular  potion  in  the  handling  of  eco- 
nomic ills.  Let  the  processor  get  pinched 
between  celling  prices  and  Increasing  costs 
and  he  is  given  a  subsidy.  Let  the  need  for 
a  special  farm  product  arise  and  a  subsidy 
was  offered  as  an  inducement  to  produce  it. 
Let  an  industry  be  twisted  out  of  economic 
balance  by  any  force  whatsoever  and  a  sub- 
sidy Is  offered  as  a  corrective.  Today  almost 
any  group  can  weep  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Uncle  Sam  and  win  a  subsidy  of  some  sort. 

It  Is  easier  for  a  wealthy  nation  like  the 
United  States  to  give  a  subsidy  than  It  is 
for  It  to  dig  out  the  solution  for  the  eco- 
nomic Ills  which  calls  for  this  sort  of  finan- 
cial pain  killer.  But  subsidization  is  a 
short-sighted  policy,  as  history  has  -proved 
time  and  time  again.  Eventually  the  pro- 
gram will  destroy  Its  Instigators.  Rome  of- 
fered free  corn  to  the  populace,  and  before 
long  the  farmers  found  It  was  easier  to  move 
to  the  city  and  receive  free  com  than  it  was 
to  raise  the  corn  themselves.  Thus  the  agri- 
cultural class,  which  was  the  backbone  of  the 
nation,  became  so  weakened  and  listless  that 
its  condition  became  one  of  the  contributing 
factors  In  the  collapse  of  the  nation. 

E^^entually  subsidies  will  destroy  both  the 
recipient  and  the  donor.  The  more  who  re- 
ceive them,  the  more  there  are  who  demand 
them  and  the  establishment  based  upon 
subsidization  becomes  like  an  Inverted  pyra- 
mid with  the  number  of  suppnirters  steadily 
dwindling  while  the  number  of  those  who 
receive  grows  proportionately  larger,  until 
the  producers  are  completely  cnished  by  the 
weight   of   the   consumers   and    the   whole 
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program  falls  of  tta  own  weight,  taking  the 
nation  down  with  It. 

This  country  has  not  progressed  very  far 
along  this  happy  road  to  ruin,  but  unless 
the  trend  changes  our  nation,  like  those 
others  of  other  times  which  have  used  the 
■olMldy  as  the  answer  to  every  economic 
pctiMem,  win  sink  into  oblivion. 


Thi«  Chanjing  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Bro^\'n,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  15.  1945: 

THIS   CHANCING   WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown ) 

The  Pollah  question,  which  has  caused  so 
much  111  feeling  between  Washington  and 
London  on  one  side  and  Moscow  on  the  other, 
Is  expected  to  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Big  Three  in  the  near  future. 

However,  it  Is  an  open  question  whether 
the  Poles  themselves  will  like  it. 

The  Crimea  agreement  dealing  with  for- 
mation of  a  Polish  National  Government  was 
couched  so  loosely  that  It  could  have  been 
Interpreted  In  any  manner  each  of  the  sig- 
natories desired.  There  was  a  tendency  in 
American  and  British  ofBcial  circles  to  read 
In  It  the  meaning  that  an  entirely  new  gov- 
ernment selected  by  representatives  of  the 
Big  Three  would  be  formed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Moscow's  Interpretation  was  that  It  should 
preserve  the  administration  sponsored  by  the 
n.  S.  S.  R.  to  which  should  be  added  a  num- 
ber of  band-picked  Poles  from  inside  and 
outside  Poland.  When  a  number  of  namea 
were  suggested  by  the  American  and  British 
representatives  In  Moscow,  they  were  rejected 
by  Rus5la  and  the  situation  became  stale- 
mated. 

The  agreement  Just  reached  between  Harry 
Hopkins  and  Premier  Stalin  reportedly  has 
been  endorsed  also  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  provides  a  face-saving  device  for 
the  western  allies  rather  than  an  actual  solu- 
tion to  the  core  of  the  problem.  This  prob- 
lem fundamentally  is  whether  Poland  will 
become  a  puppet  state  with  strings  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  leaders  or  an  actual  free 
and  Independent  country. 

Everything  appears  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  while  a  "paper  solution"  will  be  foimd. 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland  at  the  best  wUl 
remain  questionable. 

The  conversations  slated  to  open  Friday 
In  Moscow  will  be  attended  by  the  following 
groups:  The  members  of  the  Lublin  commit- 
tee who  are  already  in  office  and  have  been 
recognized  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  as  the  ofBcial 
government  of  Poland:  some  Polish  political 
men  who  remained  in  the  country  during 
its  occupation  by  the  Germans,  and  finally 
a  few  Poles  who  reside  in  London  and  at 
one  time — as  Is  the  case  of  former  Premier 
Mikolajczyk — have  been  in  the  government 
In  exile. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Polish  Government  In  Lon- 
don— the  one  still  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  Great  aritaln,  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  Nations  except  Russia — has  been  se- 
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The  remedy  usually  contained,  what- 
ever the  label,  a  large  proportion  of  alco- 
hol, some  paregoric  or  laudanum — al- 
ways an  opiate  or  sedative  of  some  char- 
acter—and beyond  question  if  one  took 
enough  of  it,  he  was  for  the  moment 
free  from  care.  But  the  "cure"  never 
cured  and  in  the  end  the  deceived  citi- 
zen went  back  to  his  family  doctor,  some- 
what the  worse  for  the  experience. 

Today  our  people  no  longer  buy  snake 
oil,  patent  medicines  which  are  guaran- 
teed to  be  a  panacea  for  everj'thing — 
they  have  grown  more  wary  as  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  the  folly  of  ex- 
pecting all  the  ills  of  body  or  mind  to 
be  forthwith  cured  by  swallowing  any 
concoction,  no  matter  how  attractively 
described,  how  prettily  decorated.  In 
another  way  we  are  still  gullible,  still 
looking  for  a  guaranteed  cure,  easy  to 
take. 

War  is  a  terrible,  horrible  thing,  al- 
ways leaving  famine,  pestilence,  suffer- 
ing, destruction  in  its  wake.  So  it  is 
that  people  and  nations  should  earnestly 
and  at  all  times  seek  a  way  to  avoid  war. 

Down  through  the  centuries  some  8.000 
treaties  and  agreements  have  been  made, 
all  having  as  an  objective  the  end  of  war, 
a  permanent  peace.  The  present  effort 
labeled  "Dumbarton  Oaks,"  "YalU."  the 
"San  Francisco  Conference,"  or  whatever 
it  may  ultimately  be  called,  is  another 
praiseworthy  effort  to  end  war.  It  is  a 
sedative — not  a  cure. 

Every  mother  who  has  lost  a  son.  who 
fears  a  future  war  may  take  a  son,  is 
praying  that  we  be  shown  the  way  to 
avoid  war.  She  is  fiercely  determined 
there  shall  never  be  another  war  if  her 
efforts  can  prevent.  Every  sensible  in- 
dividual wants  to  help  toward  that  ob- 
jective. Unfortunately,  the  lessons  of 
history,  the  experiences  of  mankind  show 
that  wars  have  not  been  prevented  by  in- 
ternational agreements — such  agree- 
ments help  but  are  not  a  cure. 

The  press  of  June  11  reported  Gen. 
George  Patton,  Jr.,  in  his  home  church  at 
San  Gabriel,  to  a  group  of  Sunday  school 
children,  as  saying: 

You  kids  are  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
nurses  of  the  next  war;  •  •  •  And 
there'll  be  another  war  because  there  have 
always  been  wars. 

The  general  cannot  be  charged  with 
disloyalty,  as  so  many  have  been,  because 
they  recognized  a  reality. 

While  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to 
join  a  world-wide  cooperative  movement 
to  end  all  war.  believing  as  we  do  that 
the  attainment  of  that  objective  Is  as 
yet  impossible,  many  contend  that  we 
should  do  the  next  best  thing,  make  our- 
selves secure  against  any  and  all  ag- 
gressors. We  believe  that  our  form  of 
government  is  the  best  yet  devised  to 
bring  about  the  happiness,  the  freedom, 
the  prosperity  of  the  individual— the  wel- 
fare of  a  nation.  We  are  not  ready  to 
trade  that  form  of  government  for  any 
other  which  has  demonstrated  Its  infer- 
iority in  some  other  land.  Believing  that 
the  people,  every  nation,  should  have  the 
right  to  determine  for  themselves  their 
own  form  of  government,  we  contend 
that  we  not  only  should  avoid  interfer- 
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ence  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations,  but  should  insist  that  others 
keep  their  hands  out  of  our  domestic 
policies.  We  go  further  and  say  that 
inasmuch  as  it  is  now  acknowledged  that 
we  are  the  most  powerful  nation  in  all 
the  world,  with  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  maintain  that  position 
through  the  establishment  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  invincible  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

That  we  should  on  every  front  here 
at  home  fortify  in  every  possible  way 
our  entire  coastline,  maintain  an  intel- 
ligence department,  a  group  of  scientists 
and  military  experts  which  will,  so  long 
as  our  Nation  endures,  make  and  keep 
us  the  most  efiQcient,  powerful  nation 
in  the  world.  We  believe  that  we  should 
be,  at  all  times,  prepared  not  to  seek, 
but  to  meet  any  aggressor  nation  or 
group  of  nations.  In  short,  while  we  are 
willing  to  experiment  with  any  plan  for 
peace,  we  cannot  safely  rely  upon  any 
plan  or  international  organization  for 
our  national  security.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared. 

We  still  have  faith  in  our  people,  in 
cur  form  of  government.  We  have  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  protect  our  fu- 
ture. In  our  thoughts,  our  words,  and 
our  acts  America  shall  ever  be  first. 


Smaller  Nations'  Right  on  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  18  re- 
lating to  a  speech  made  in  Boston,  Mass., 
by  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack, 
on  the  veto  issue  now  before  the  San 
Francisco  Conference: 

SMALL    NATIONS'     RIGHT     ON    VETO — M'CORMACK 

Boston,  June  17. — United  States  Repre- 
fcentatlve  John  W.  McCobmack,  House  ma- 
jority leader,  tonight  sided  with  the  small 
nations  on  tlie  veto  issue  now  before  the 
San  Francisco  Conference. 

"The  smaller  nations  arc  on  the  right  side 
In  this  issue,"  he  said.     His  statement: 

"The  representatives  of  the  big  nations — 
Big  Five — at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
should  recognize  the  equitable  position  taken 
by  the  smaller  nations  on  the  last  big  issue 
remaining  on  the  veto  que;stlon. 

"There  Is  a  large  segment  of  Americans  who 
feel  that  the  veto  power  already  agreed  upon 
for  the  Big  Five  is  too  broad. 

"There  is  a  strong  feel  ng  on  questions 
other  than  procedural  concerning  the  Big 
Five  that  the  better  solution  would  have 
been  a  concurrent  vote  oi  four  of  the  six 
representatives  of  the  smaller  nations  on  the 
council  and  three  of  the  five  of  the  Big  Five. 

"For  any  nation  of  the  Big  Five  to  have  an 
absolute  veto  on  future  amendments  or  alter- 
ations to  the  Charter  would  tend  toward  in- 
ternational disorder,  rather  than  the  goal 
sought,  international  law  and  order. 


"The  smaller  nations  are  on  the  right  side 
of  this  issue. 

"The  Big  Five  can  well  afford  to  be  consid- 
erate and  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  smaller  nations  on  this  issue,  and  should 
compromise  it  in  a  satisfactory  mannerv 

"Even  the  veto  already  agreed  upon  will 
have  to  be  changed  and  liberalized  later  on 
in  order  that  the  international  machinery 
established  for  peace  can  be  successful  from 
a  long-range  angle. 

"The  representatives  of  the  Big  Five 
should  agree  on  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
remaining  issue  of  the  veto  pwawer  of  the  Big 
Five." 


St.  Bernard's  Centennial  Sermon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  most  eloquent  address 
and  sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Carroll  at  the  pontifical  mass  celebrating 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  St.  Ber- 
nard's parish,  Fitchburg,  Mass.: 

It  is  Indeed  a  glorlo"s  event  which  brings 
"Rita  Excellency  to  us  today,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  parish. 
This  little  unit  of  the  great  church  of  God 
brings  to  inlnd  one  day  in  our  Lord's  life 
when  He  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  field 
teaching  His  listeners  about  the  growth  of 
the  church  He  was  founding  among  them. 
They  were  a  common  people  so  our  Lord 
spoke  a  language  they  could  easily  under- 
stand. He  called  their  attention  to  the 
mustard  trees  which  were  growing  around 
them.  They  had  planted  the  seeds  of  those 
trees,  knew  how  tiny  they  were.  They  had 
watered,  nurtured,  and  fertilized  them  as 
they  grew.  Now  they  saw  them  grown  into 
such  a  shrub  that  the  birds  of  the  air  could 
come  and  jiest  in  their  branches,  strong 
enough  so  that  man  could  climb  among 
them.  Such.  Christ  told  them  was  the  way 
His  church  would  grow.  He  was  beginning 
His  church  with  these  people.  They  knew 
they  were  unlettered  and  uneducated;  they 
were  oppressed,  hated,  and  despised  by  the 
Romans.  But  even  so,  Christ  promised  that 
the  church  He  would  start  with  them  as  a 
beginning  would  grow  into  a  structure  which 
would  embrace  the  'vhole  world.  The 
promise  that  Christ  made  that  morning  1.900 
years  ago  we  see  fulfilled  right  here  in  our 
own  midst. 

A  hundred  yeal-s  ago  a  simple,  hard-work- 
ing. God-fearing  group,  in  a  manner  hated, 
oppressed,  and  persecuted  by  their  fellowmen, 
gathered  again  in  the  field  nearby  to  wor- 
ship their  God,  to  participate  In  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  under  the  open  canopy 
of  Heaven.  The  mustard  seed  of  that  day 
has  grown  into  this  magnificent  parish,  a 
beautiful  church  reaching  its  spire  to  Heaven, 
schools  to  implant  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
the  minds  of  the  little  ones,  convents  to 
house  those  handmaids  of  the  Lord  who  are 
doing  the  work  so  dear  to  His  heart,  tetchlng 
little  ones  to  love  Him.  This  work  has  been 
accomplished  throughout  the  past  century 
under  the  guidance  of  the  pastors  of  the  flock 
whom  divine  providence  has  sent  to  minister 
to  you. 

A  hundred  years  ago  Father  Strain  offered 
for  the  first  time  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 


mass  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven: 
Father  Gil>son.  priest  and  scholar,  erected  the 
first  humble  church;  and  Father  Foley,  the 
priest  of  great  faith  and  vision,  built  this 
present  beautiful  structure.  In  building  a 
church  of  this  type  and  size,  others  thought 
him  foe  hardy,  but  man  of  faith  that  he  was. 
he  had  confidence  in  the  promise  of  Christ 
that  God  would  provide  the  increase.  He 
built  well,  and  left  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of 
the  people.  Father,  later  Bishop,  Garrigan 
made  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  this  parish  organization  of  bringing 
to  it  the  good  Sisters  of  the  Presentation,  and 
opening  the  schools  to  train  the  minds  of  the 
little  ones.  Father.  later  Bishop,  Feehan 
carried  on  the  traditions  of  his  predecessor 
with  whom  he  had  lived  so  long,  increased 
the  schools,  and  labored  so  faithfully  in  the 
cause  of  Christ  that  the  Holy  See  called  him 
to  be  supreme  pastor  of  the  fiock  in  the 
neighboring  diocese  of.  Fall  River. 

Monsignor  Donnelly,  Father  Donnelly  aa 
you  knew  him  so  long,  whose  memory  you 
love  and  venerate,  made  St.  Bernard's  out- 
standing. He  decorated  the  church,  erected 
the  beautiful  high  school,  and  by  his  in- 
terest and  close  supervision  made  Its  stand- 
ard unsurpassed.  By  hLs  love,  energy,  and 
devotion  to  you,  he  built  a  parish  spirit  that 
we  by  experience  know  is  unequaled  in  the 
diocese.  You  can  picture  him  in  the  years 
gone  by  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
church  and  offering  his  greeting,  calling  you 
by  your  fii-st  name — Tom.  Mary.  Pat,  and  Ann; 
not  only  a  word  of  greeting  but  a  word  of 
interest,  a  word  of  encouragement.  He 
made  you  love  your  parish,  made  you  proud 
of  it,  so  that  generation  after  generation 
has  carried  on  the  tradition  of  St.  Bernard's. 
He  so  cared  for  the  poor  and  needy  through 
the  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
that  it  was  his  proudest  boast  that  "St. 
Bernard's  looks  after  its  own."  He  instilled 
such  a  love  of  charity  Into  your  hearts  that 
not  only  are  your  contributions  to  your 
parish  needs  most  generous,  but  your  gifts 
to  the  missions,  your  memberships  In  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  your 
yearly  contributions  to  the  orphans,  to  the 
mission  cooperative,  and  the  Holy  Father, 
I  know  the  bishop  will  testify,  are  outstand- 
ing. This  generosity  is  true  not  only  of 
these,  but  of  any  worthy  cause  for  which  you 
are  called  upon  to  give. 

Four  years  ago  your  present  pastor.  Father 
Curran,  was  sent  by  our  most  reverend  bishop 
to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  his  predecessors. 
The  bishop  chose  well.  Father  Curran  had 
no  sooner  appeared  in  our  midst  than  the 
outstanding  characteristic  of  his  life  made 
itself  manifest — a  burning  love  for  the  altar 
and  the  adornment  and  beauty  of  the  house 
of  God.  His  tireless  energy  has  showed  the 
result.  He  has  taken  up  the  mantle  handed 
him  by  his  saintly  predecessors  and  carried 
on  their  noble  traditions,  beautifying  the 
work  that  was  left  him.  As  a  result,  we 
love  our  parish,  we  are  proud  of  it.  Justly 
boastful  of  it. 

But  all  this  was  accomplished  by  the  co- 
operation, devotion,  sacrifice,  and  generosity 
of  the  thousands  of  the  faithful  during  the 
past  century.  After  all.  It  Is  the  parishioners 
who  make  a  parish.  It  is  their  toil,  racri- 
fice.  unselfishness,  and  the  sharing  of  their 
material  possessions  under  the  grace  of  G?l 
that  have  made  the  growth  of  the  church 
of  God  possible.  We  all  can  feel  that  we 
share  In  the  wonderful  results  that  we  see 
today  about  us  on  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  a  humble  beginning. 

Our  Lord  that  day  made  another  compari- 
son to  explain  the  effect  and  infiuence  of 
His  church.  The  kingdom  of  God.  he  said. 
Is  like  leaven  which  a  woman  placed  in  her 
batch  of  dough  until  the  whole  was  leavened. 
The  women  understood  the  compartoon  veU. 
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Leaven  was  the  yeast  of  old.  Place  some  in 
a  batch  of  dough,  and  immediately  it  changes 
Its  nature.  It  raises  and  makes  light,  palat- 
able, and  fit  for  food  what  would  otherwise 
b«  heavy  and  insipid.  This  Is  what  Christ 
promised  His  church  would  do  to  the  masses 
of  men.  It  would  change  mans  nature,  raise 
him,  and  elevate  him  from  the  depths  of 
paganism  to  the  heights  of  Christianity. 
Many  of  the  effects  of  the  leaven  of  Christ 
which  those  pioneers  of  a  century  ago  planted 
In  this  community  are  evident.  Young  men 
have  heard  the  call  of  Christ  to  take  on  the 
mantle  of  His  priesthood  and  to  labor  for 
souls  In  this  diocese.  In  the  various  religious 
orders,  and  the  far-flung  mission  fields. 
Toung  women  in  this  age  of  comfort  and 
luxury  have  left  home  and  friends,  parents 
and  relatives,  and  have  entered  the  convent 
and  the  cloister  to  care  for  the  aged  and 
helpless,  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  Infirm,  to 
mother  the  orphan,  and  to  form  little  minds 
to  know  and  love  God. 

The  Invaluable  work  of  these  chosen 
women  ts  never  adequately  known  or  appre- 
ciated In  life,  It  is  only  fully  known  and 
recorded  In  heaven.  The  leaven  of  Christ  Is 
•een  in  the  i^ountless  numbers  of  men  and 
women  who  have  come  here  to  the  altar  to 
pledge  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  each  other,  to 
accept  the  souls  God  would  entrust  to  their 
care  and  to  bring  up  their  children  In  the 
fear  and  love  of  God.  The  effect  of  the 
leaven  of  Christ  which  the  first  Catholics 
implanted  In  this  community  is  seen  in  the 
thotisands  during  the  past  century  who  have 
been  brcvight  to  this  baptismal  font  to  hove 
the  saving  waters  of  baptism  poured  over 
their  heads  and  so  to  start  thoir  life  as  chil- 
dren of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven.  Thousands 
have  entered  the  confessional  to  seek  pardon 
and  forgiveness.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
have  approached  the  altar  rail  to  be  nour- 
ished by  the  body  of  Christ.  There  are  over 
100  000  comir.unlons  a  year  in  St.  Bernard's 
That  means  a  million  in  the  last  10  years! 
How  many  In  the  past  century?  Tongues 
more  eloquent  than  human  are  needed  to 
describe  the  whole  effect  of  the  leaven 
planted  by  tie  first  Catiiollcs.  We  see  but 
some  of  the  !»lf-evldent  results.  The  whole 
story  can  only  be  written  on  the  golden  pages 
of  the  book  of  heaven. 

Oh.  this  in  Indeed  a  happy  occasion  In 
which  we  participate  today,  to  see  what  a 
hundred  years  can  do  in  the  growth  of 
Christ's  chuich  and  the  fulfillment  of  His 
promise. 

Dear  Kxcellency.  in  a  few  moments  as 
Christ  once  more  offering  Himself  to  His 
Heavenly  Father  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass,  we  Join  with  you  In  the  sincere  and 
heartfelt  act  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  graces  and  blessings  He  has  be- 
stowed upon  us  during  the  pest  century, 
and  we  of  6';.  Bernard's  pledge  to  you.  and 
through  you  to  Christ,  our  loyalty  and  co- 
operation. We  shall  continue  to  work  and 
to  sacrifice  In  the  parish  for  the  greater 
honor  and  glory  of  God  and  the  sanctlflca- 
tlon  and  salvation  of  souls. 

May  God  bless  us  all  on  this  great  day. 


Oljmpia,  Capital  of  Hic  State  of 
WaskioftoB      ^ 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVIS 

Tw^sday.  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  con- 
nection wifn  President  Truman's  visit 
to  Olympia,  Wash.,  at  the  invitation  of 
his  old  friend  and  former  colleague  in 


the  Senate,  and  y)ur  former  colleague 
in  the  House,  Goi'.  Mon  Wallgren,  I 
thought  that  Menbers  of  the  House 
might  be  interested  in  knowing  some- 
thing about  this  tojwn  which  is  suddenly 
in  the  news. 

Olympia,  the  cabital  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  hes  a  the  southern  end  of 
Puget  Sound  in  irestem  Washington, 
directly  south  of  t  le  densely  populated 
Seattle-Tacoma  m;tropolitan  area  and 
in  the  shadow  of 
Mountains.    It  is 


the  scenic  Olympic 
ocated  in  the  Third 
Congressional  Disirict  of  Washington, 
which  I  have  the  Honor  to  represent.  I 
know  a  great  many  of  these  fine,  hos- 
pitable people  personally  and  know  that 
President  Truman  will  receive  a  royal 
welcome. 

Immediately  sojth  of  Olympia  is 
Tumwater.  northern  terminus  of  the 
Oregon   Trail    and   the   first   American 


settlement  north  o 


the  Columbia  River. 


Thurston  County,  of  wiiich  Olympia  is 
also  the  county  :eat,  was  named  for 
the  Oregon  Territory's  first  Congress- 
man and  was  crea  ed  by  the  Territorial 
legislature  in  1852.  During  the  next  year 
the  Washington  T'erritciT  was  formed 
and  Olympia  was  made  the  capital.  In 
1944  the  population  was  15,000. 

Built  at  a  cost  o,  over  $11,000,000,  the 
State  capital  group  of  sevin  buildings  oc- 
cupies a  12-acre  t;tict  in  Oympia  over- 
looking the  Desch  ites  River  and  Budd 
Inlet.  The  design  was  selected  in  1911 
from  plans  submitted  in  a  Nation-wide 
contest  of  architects.  The  first  building, 
the  Temple  of  Jasfflce.  whs  completed  In 
1919:  and  the  LegBlative  Building,  pat- 
terned after  the  HTatlonal  Capitol,  was 
under  construction  from  1923  to  1928. 
With  the  opening  if  the  Transportation 
Building  in  1940,  tne  group  as  originally 
designed  was  completed. 

:ome  an  important 
tourists  and  vacation- 
iecade  because  of  its 
j  of  the  Federal  high- 
ig  the  Olympic  Na- 
tional Park  and  M6unt  Rainier  National 
Park.  In  additioni  the  county  and  city 
have  recreational  ^nd  scenic  attractions 
which  should  drawl  many  vacationists. 
?n  has  planned  a  full 
)n  recreation  for  the 
a  passible  trip  down 
River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  a  dugout  ^noe  manipulated  by 
an  Indian  guide.  Othei-  possible  trips 
include  the  Olynpic  National  Park, 
Coulee  Dam.  Mount  Rainier,  a  cruise  on 


Olympia  should 
trading  center  for 
ists  in  the  next 
location  at  the  hut 
way  network  servJ 


Governor  Wallgi 
itinerary  of  vacatij 
President,  includini 
the  scenic  Quinauli 


Puget  Sound,  and 
ton  Navy  Yard. 

President  Trumal 
from  the  National 
heat  as   Olympia 
Sound  climate  of 
cool  dry  summers, 


visit  to  the  Bremer- 

will  find  some  relief 

Capital's  oppressive 

as  a   typical  Puget 

ather  heavy  rainfall, 

nd  mild  winters.    At 


Olympia,  annual  drecipi  ation  averages 
52  inches,  less  than  3  Inches  of  which 
fall  during  the  sur  imer.  Temperatures 
range  from  an  average  January  mini- 
mum of  33°  to  an  average  July- August 
maximum  of  77°. 

The  history  of  Thurston  County  is  an 
interesting  one.  Timwater,  first  Ameri- 
can settlement  nokh  of  the  Columbia 
River,  was  foundeq  a  century  ago.  De- 
spite attempts  of  thie  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  to 
discourage  pioneer^  from  colonizing  this 


territory,  which  the  British  were  hoping 
to  acquire,  several  families  turned  north 
from  the  Willamette  Valley  in  1854  and 
settled  at  Tumwater.  When  the  boimd- 
ary  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Great 
Britain  in  1846.  the  presence  of  these 
settlers  supported  the  United  States 
claim  to  territory  north  of  the  Columbia. 
Thurston  County,  named  for  the  first 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Oregon  Ter- 
ritory, was  created  by  the  Oregon  Terri- 
torial Legislature  in  1852.  Settlers  in 
the  newly  opened  area  demanded  sepa- 
ration from  Oregon  and  In  1853  Wash- 
ington Territory  was  created.  Olympia, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1848,  was 
made  the  capital. 

In  addition  to  being  the  State  capital, 
Olympia  is  a  terminus  for  lend-lease 
shipments  to  Russia  and  has  been  host 
to  many  ships  flying  the  flag  of  the 
Soviets.  During  the  early  years  of  the 
war  an  important  Army  airfield  was 
located  there,  and  the  city  was  a  trading 
and  recreational  center  for  thousands  of 
soldiers  from  Port  Lewis  which  is  nearby. 
From  Olympia  have  come  over  10  percent 
of  the  population  to  serve  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  Slates,  which 
is  above  the  national  average.  Olympia 
has  made  great  contributions  to  the  war 
effort  through  its  lumber  and  plywood 
niills,  and  its  shipyards  are  busy  turning 
oiit  tugs  for  the  Army. 

Yes.  in  visiting  Olympia,  President 
Truman  will  find  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful capital  cities  of  any  State  In  the 
Union. 


Moral  Effect  of  War  Service 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Tuesday.  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently we  hear  remarks  about  the  de- 
moralizing influence  of  service  upon  our 
boys,  and  particularly  has  that  been 
true  in  connection  with  the  hearings  that 
have  been  held  recently  by  the  Postwar 
Military  Policy  Committee. 

The  Chief  of  Chaplains.  Gen.  Luther 
Miller,  appeared  before  that  committee 
a  few  days  ago  and  made  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  reassuring  statements  I 
have  ever  heard  about  it.  I  think  it  will 
be  reassuring  not  only  to  the  Members 
of  this  Congress,  but  to  the  people  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  to  read  the  state- 
ment and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  of  Chaplains  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gent'emen.  my  sole 
purpose  In  appearing  before  your  committee 
Is  to  shed  what  light  I  may  on  the  question 
of  the  probable  moral  and  spiritual  effecta 
of  a  year  of  military  training  upon  our  young 
men.     I   am   certain   that   you    gentlemen 
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share  the  deep  concern  of  every  parent  on 
this  point.  While  It  Is  true  that  our  primary 
consideration  must  be  whether  or  not  uni- 
versal military  tra'inlng  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  our  nation  not  even  our  defense 
should  be  purchased  at  the  arlce  of  the  moral 
disintegration  of  our  younj  manhood.  If  I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  a  year  of  military 
training  would  destroy  the  morals  of  our 
men.  I  would  oppose  it  with  all  my  heart.  As 
a  parent  and  a  clergyman,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise.  But,  this  is  not  my  conviction. 
On  the  contrary,  as  a  chaplain  with  26 
years  of  experience  working  with  our  armed 
forces  in  peace  and  in  w  ir.  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
far  from  being  a  menace  lo  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  America,  t  ie  proposed  pro- 
gram of  universal  military  training  could 
serve  to  support  and  extend  the  efforts  of  the 
home,  the  church,  and  the  community  to 
enrich  the  character  of  oui  youth. 

I  think  I  have  earned  the  right  to  say  that 
I  know  the  American  soldier.  I  have  lived 
with  him  In  camps.  I  have  served  with  him 
In  combat.  I  have  shared  ils  work  and  his 
play:  his  Joys  and  his  sorrows;  no  one  who 
has  not  been  a  chaplain  can  know  how  Inti- 
mate Is  the  association  between  a  chaplain 
and  his  men.  To  us.  they  open  their  hearts. 
It  is  our  high  privilege  to  be  In  a  real  sense 
their  closest  friends.  Out  oi  the  sacred  Inti- 
macy of  this  experience  extending  over  the 
years,  I  have  come  not  on  y  to  know  and 
to  love  these  men.  but  to  admire  and  respect 
them,  as  well.  For  this  reason.  I  resent 
deeply  the  common  and  111-cimsidered  impu- 
tation that  the  atmospheri?  of  the  Army 
degrades  and  debauches  our  youth.  I  do 
not  refute  this  libel  with  words.  Rather.  I 
would  point  to  the  men  now  serving  In  our 
armed  forces  who  have  gone  tarough  not  one, 
but  many  years  of  training  and  combat. 
They  are  the  answer  to  suet  a  calumny.  I 
emphatically  maintain  that  nowhere  In  our 
national  life  will  you  find  o  group  of  men 
whose  character  Is  less  open  tD  question  than 
the  soldiers  with  whom  it  is  my  privilege 
to  serve.  Granted  that  there  are  moral 
weaklings  among  them.  Granted  that  some 
are  vulgar  and  some  vicious.  This  minority 
will  find  its  counterpart  on  every  college 
campus  and  in  every  civilian  commvmity,  for 
the  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  not 
localized  In  Army  camps.  Hut  of  the  vast 
majority,  I  can  say  that  If  character  means 
Integrity,  generosity,  humlli'y,  courage  and 
self-sacrifice,  It  would  be  difficult  to  equal 
and  Impossible  to  excel  the  nioral  and  spirit- 
ual excellency  of  your  boys  and  mine,  who 
are  now  serving  their  country  under  circum- 
stances far  more  trying  than  those  to  which 
trainees  under  the  proposed  program  of  uni- 
versal military  training  wou  d  be  subjected. 
The  fire  of  war  has  tested  the  character  of 
these  men  as  nothing  else  could.  They  have 
not  been  found  wanting. 

Having  said  this,  I  hasten  to  add  that  It 
Is  not  by  mere  chance  tha^,  the  morals  of 
these  men  have  been  safeguarded  and  their 
characters  strengthened.  The  results  are 
due  In  no  small  measure  to  the  policy  and 
program  of  our  Army  and  Navy  which  has 
always  considered  of  primary  Importance  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  our  boys  would  have  come  through  as 
clean  and  fine  as  they  have  if  every  effort  had 
not  been  made  to  guard  ancj  guide  them  on 
their  way.  The  efforts  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  this  end  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise  and  commendation.  These  efforts  re- 
flect the  high  character  of  th  *  men  entrusted 
with  the  training  of  our  boys  I  might  pause 
here  to  enlarge  on  that  point  since  the  type 
of  officers  in  our  services  Is  of  supreme  Im- 
portance in  considering  the  effects  of  the 
training  upon  the  trainees.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  through  the  years  to  serve  as  pastor 
to  many  of  those  who  are  now  directing  the 
Army  In  positions  of  authority  and  command 
and  in  whose  hands  will  be  the  supervision 


of  the  program  you  are  considering.  In  such 
a  program,  the  training  Itself  would  toe  con- 
ducted by  young  officers  carefully  chosen 
from  our  reserves;  college  men,  chiefly,  who 
come  from  and  return  to  civilian  life  selected 
not  simply  for  their  military  knowledge,  but 
also  for  their  capacity  to  work  with  men. 
From  my  experience,  I  can  state  emphatically 
that  there  are  in  the  American  Army,  no 
Prussianized  militarists,  hard-boiled  and  in- 
different to  the  higher  values  of  life.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  found  the  vast  majority  of 
them  to  be  democratically  minded  Ameri- 
cans, faithful  to  the  highest  standards  of 
Christian  gentlemen.  Their  wholehearted 
support  of  the  Army's  religious  program  re- 
flects their  personal  convictions.  What  they 
seek  for  their  men,  they  accept  for  them- 
selves. As  they  have  earned  the  gratitude  of 
our  Nation  for  their  professional  excellency 
which  has  led  us  from  the  brink  of  disaster 
to  the  verge  of  victory  In  this  war.  so  also 
they  have  merited  the  respect  of  our  people 
for  their  personal  character  reflected  In  their 
lives  and  their  leadership. 

The  program  for  the  protection  of  our 
eervlcemen  which  they  have  sponsored  and 
which  will  be  continued  and  enlarged  should 
universal  military  training  be  adopted  Is  too 
complex  to  deal  with  in  detail.  Briefly  it  Is 
based  on  the  realization  that  the  character 
building  of  youth  whether  at  home,  at  schcwl, 
or  in  military  training  Is  accomplished  best 
by  a  threefold  emphasis  upon  work,  recrea- 
tion, and  worship. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency is  idleness.  The  busy  boy  is  the 
best  boy  and  In  the  training  program,  he  will 
find  plenty  to  keep  him  occupied.  The  work 
and  study  will  be  of  a  nature  to  inculcate 
habits  of  discipline,  order,  cooperation,  and 
Initiative  which  will  come  as  valuable  by- 
products of  military  training. 

The  leisure  time  of  the  trainee  is  also 
decisive  in  his  moral  growth.  Well  aware  of 
this,  the  Army  and  Navy  have  developed  an 
elaborate  organization  to  serve  this  need. 
In  few  civilian  communities  or  colleges  could 
one  flnd  a  more  comprehensive  program.  It 
might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  communities 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency through  provisions  for  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure  time.  Much  of  the  soldier's 
recreation  will  be  found  on  the  post  Itself. 
Here  are  the  movies,  with  their  thousands 
In  attendance  every  night.  Here  are  the 
athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pools,  gymnasiums  with  expert  trainers  and 
directors  for  the  men.  Here  are  the  service 
clubs  with  their  libraries,  auditoriums,  art 
classes,  game  rooms,  and  so  on.  You  will 
flnd  on  the  post  none  of  the  malodorous 
roadhouses,  Juke  Joints,  or  pool  halls  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  the  problems  of 
youth  In  civilian  life.  Instead  there  Is  pro- 
vided a  healthy,  wholesome  environment  for 
recreation  and  entertainment  at  their  best. 

Naturally  the  soldier  sometimes  leaves  the 
post  and  seeks  diversion  in  nearby  com- 
munities Just  as  he  would  if  he  were  In  col- 
lege. Here  he  meets  the  same  temptations 
which  exist  In  his  own  home  town,  but  with- 
out the  restraining  Influence  of  home  and 
family  as  is  also  true  of  the  college  student. 
But  unlike  our  universities,  the  Army  seeks 
to  provide  protection  to  Its  men  when  they 
are  off  duty.  Every  effort  is  made  to  clean 
up  communities  adjacent  to  Army  camps. 
Much  more  could  be  done  with  the  ccxapera- 
tlon  of  these  communities  which  Is  some- 
times tragically  lacking.  Much  more  will  be 
done  In  days  of  peace  since  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  problems  in  com- 
munities close  to  camps  are  problems  com- 
mon to  all  of  wartime  America  and  are  un- 
fortunately Just  as  prevalent  around  war 
industries  as  Army  establishments.  The  im- 
portant point  Is  that  the  Army  does  what  it 
can  to  control  these  conditions  and  protect 
the  men  In  uniform. 


In  considering  the  moral  and  spiritual 
environment  of  our  youth  in  training,  how- 
ever, the  most  important  consideration  must 
be  the  positive  influence  for  good  which  sur- 
rounds them  through  the  chaplain.  As  never 
before  in  our  history  and  as  in  no  other 
military  force  In  the  world,  our  Government 
has  provided  for  our  men  in  service  the  finest 
of  religious  advantages.  It  Is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  cur  boys  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  come  into  more  vital  contact  with  the 
ministry  of  religion  than  they  ever  did  or 
could  at  home,  and  this  Is  in  no  sense  a 
criticism  of  the  civilian  church.  It  Is  simply 
a  statement  of  fact  and  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stances of  military  life  which  permit  the 
chaplain  to  come  into  more  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  his  men  than  would  be  possible 
In  his  peacetime  pastorate. 

With  every  sizable  unit  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  there  is  a  chaplain.  His  duties  are  ex- 
clusively religious.  He  has  one  Job  and  only 
one,  and  tkat  Is  to  minister  to  the  religious 
needs  of  his  men.  He  has  none  of  the  many 
duties  which  distract  the  civilian  pastor 
from  his  primary  task.  For  example,  he  does 
not  have  to  concern  himself  wltr  finances. 
His  salary,,  his  church,  and  his  equipment 
from  the  cross  on  the  altar  to  the  car  he 
rides  In  are  provided  by  the  Government. 
Everything  possible  Is  done  to  free  him  for 
the  all-important  spiritual  ministry  to  the 
men.  Moreover  the  chaplain  lives  with  his 
men.  He  eats  with  them,  sleeps  with  them, 
works  with  them,  and  shares  their  experi- 
ences In  a  way  impossible  to  the  civilian  pas- 
tor. The  relationship  of  a  chaplain  with 
his  men  la  more  closely  analogous  to  that 
of  the  civilian  minister  at  a  summer  con> 
ferencc  of  young  people,  where.  In  the  happy 
Intimacy  of  that  relationship,  so  much  cre- 
ative work  can  be  done,  as  every  young  per« 
son  or  minister  who  has  attended  such  con- 
ferences knows.  Day  and  night  the  chaplain 
Is  available  to  his  flock  and  he  is  constantly 
seeking  a  closer  contact.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  young  men  who  would  never  think  of 
bringing  their  Intimate  problems  to  their 
pastor  at  home  come  to  the  chaplain  and 
open  their  hearts  to  him.  Here  is  a  truly 
pastoral  relationship  which  Is  personal  and 
vital  to  the  men  and  chaplains  alike. 

It  is  dilScult  for  me  to  understand  the 
concern  of  those  who  feel  that  in  a  year  of 
training  their  boys  might  be  lost  to  the 
church  when  I  know  that  a  far  larger  per- 
centage of  men  attend  services  In  the  Army 
than  In  the  home  communities.  If  the  same 
percentage  of  people  in  the  average  city  at- 
tended church  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
churches  could  not  contain  them  and,  re- 
member in  the  Army  chapel  the  congrega- 
tion is  composed  exclusively  of  men,  and 
young  men  at  that,  which  Is  hardly  true  of 
the  t3rplcal  civilian  church,  where  men  and 
youth  are  often  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enlarge  upon 
the  program  of  the  chaplains  in  this  war.  It 
is  a  thrilling  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
church.  The  spiritual  victories  which  have 
been  won  are  comparable  to  the  victories  won 
on  the  battleflelds  of  the  world.  Every  month 
there  comes  to  my  office  the  record  of  the 
chaplains  in  the  fleld,  and  these  records  read 
like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  on  a  grander 
scale  as  they  tell  of  the  tens  of  millions  of 
men  attending  services,  the  millloiu  receiv- 
ing communion,  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
whose  personal  problems  have  been  solved 
by  understanding  counsel,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  have  been  baptized  Into  the 
church.  The  record  of  our  chaplains'  service 
Is  a  glorious  one.  The  success  which  they 
have  achieved  is  due  to  the  quality  of  the 
men,  ministers,  priests,  and  rabbis  which  we 
have  secured,  the  freedom  and  encourage- 
ment they  are  accorded  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  do  their  work  and  the  splendid  fa- 
cilities placed  at  their  dUposal. 

Consider.  If  you  wUI,  these   physical  fa- 
cilities.  Few  realize  that  tht  most  stupendous 
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•Iiurrli*liuil4int  prttfrtm  In  Iht  hiclory  of 
M  Mmi  MrrM  MlMr  ih*  Amy  ind 
f  lA  •Mipi  MMI  HiHoM  wtougheut  thii 
iiry  MM!  uraund  llM  fPorUI,  «h«r«v«r  our 
lMV«  fohii  In  M  •emp«r«bl0  pwlod 
In  thi>  htPtnry  of  our  Kiilon  hnvt  M  m«ny 
butldinft  b««a  crtctvd  in  lo  »hort  •  tlrn* 
to  tht  flor)'  of  Ood  uto  foe  lh«  worthip  of 
mtn.  Thui  ta  trttt  Ml  oaly  o(  the  houif  o{ 
Ood  but  Biio  of  tlM  wem  of  Ood.  The  pub- 
Itlon  and  tb«  distribution  by  th«  Oovcrn- 
It  of  tht  Sertpturtt  for  ProtMUnU.  Cath- 
ollea.  and  J4wt  haa  dwarfed  tT«n  the  efforu 
of  luch  world«wtde  aftnolee  a«  the  Amerlcnn 
Bible  Society.  Mllllom  of  eoplea  have  b««n 
placed  In  tlie  handa  of  aervlcemen.  More 
than  that,  titry  have  been  trad  by  theve  mux 
M  flM&y  cbaplRina  who  have  taken  well- 
worn  ooplea  from  the  pockets  of  fallen  sol- 
dten  can  tentlfy.  It  la  no  txaggeratton  to 
a«f  that,  due  to  the  religious  program  of  our 
armed  forcee.  more  young  men  have  attended 
•hweh.  rMd  th«>  Bible,  ana  earnestly  prayed 
than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  True,  war  condltlcna  may  be  con- 
ducive to  this  Interest,  but  we  have  evexy 
reason  to  believe  that  this  freat  religious 
|>rogram  could  be  carried  over  into  any  post- 
war system  of  military  training.  Indeed, 
profiting  from  thr  miatakes  which  w«  have 
made  and  the  experience  we  have  had.  we 
MMUld  be  abJe  to  accomplish  even  greater 
thing!  for  God  and  the  men  whom  we  would 
eerve 

Indeed  I  would  like  to  consider  the  whole 
question  In  w.tvm  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
•ented  to  the  spiritual  forces  of  America  by 
euch  a  program  as  ts  contemplated  In  uni- 
versal mlliury  training.    Can  anyone  doubt 
the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity?    Into  cur 
training  camps  each  year  would  How  a  mil- 
lion young  men  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  all  walks  of  life.    It  humbles 
one  to  consider  the  challenge  of  this  potential 
congregation  of  1,000.000  boys.    It  is  sok>er< 
Ing  for  us  to  recall  that  barely  80  percent  of 
these  men  would  be  even   nominal  church 
membcra.    That  means  SOO.OOO  lads  with  no 
religious  background  to  say  nothing  of  the 
large  percentage  of  the  nominal  church  mem- 
bers whose  faith  needs  to  be  deei>ened  and 
etrengihened  and   their  spiritual   experience 
enlarRcd.     If   ours   la   to   be   a   Qod-fearlng 
people  true  to  the  religious  principles  upon 
^hlch  our  Nation  was  founded.  It  Is  easentUl 
■  that  we  reach  these  men.    We  know  how 
earnestly  the  church  has  tried  and  how  fre- 
quently It  has  failed.     I  would  not  be  so 
fooiuh  as  to  stiggest  that  universal  military 
training  offers  a  panacea  tor   this  problem. 
I  do  say  thst  in  such  a  program  we  would 
have  gathered  together  the  young  manhood 
of  America  with  the  resotuxes  of  the  Oovcrn- 
menl  behind  any  program  which  thr  rrligloua 
forces  of  our  Kaiion  nu«ht  have  the  vision 
to  devise  for  bringing  to  these  men  through 
the  chaplains  the  mesMgr  of  religion.    Con- 
sidered In  this  light,  unlversai  military  train- 
ing might  play  an  important  part  in  the  reli- 
gious life  of  our  people. 

The  proposal  u  something  new  in  American 
life.  For  this  reason,  many  have  viewed  It 
mux  apprehenMon  or  accepted  it  reluctantly 
M  an  unfortunate  neceaalty.  It  would  be 
unwise  and  unwarranted  to  aay  that,  of  It- 
■elf,  the  prngr«.m  ts  potentially  good  or  evil 
Insofar  as  ix»  iftect  on  the  character  of  the 
trainees  U  concerned.  It  will  Inevitably  be 
What  we  choo*e  to  make  it.  Quite  apart 
from  lu  primary  purpose  of  preparUtg  men 
to  defead  their  cou«>try  and  themselves  in 
the  eveal  of  wi^r.  it  may  do  much  to  mar  or 
make  the  eharoeter  of  the  men  Involved. 
While  the  taek  of  the  Army  and  Navy  u 
fundamrntalJy  to  provide  for  the  military 
train uig  of  the  men.  they  hax-e  evidenced  a 
realisation  of.  and  a  concern  for.  the  physical, 
menui.  and  moral  needs  of  the  trainees. 
But  m  the  taak  of  ministering  to  these  needs, 
they  will  faU  unless  they  have  the  couitael 
ftDd  support  of  the  clviUan  agenciee  which 
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Why  I  Asked  Todly  That  H.  R.  520  Be 
Ptiied  Oter  Without  Prejudice 


EXTENSION 

HON.  JOHN 


Mr.  MURDOCK. 


OF  REMARKS 


or 


R.  MURDOCK 


or  i  RtXONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  ^une  19,  1945 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
620  Is  a  bill  to  extend  a  90 -day  preference 
to  veterans  on  nerly  Irrigated  lands  in 
future  reclamatlci  projects.  It  is  a 
measure  so  urgentl^  needed  at  this  time 
to  make  due  prppafatlon  for  our  return- 
ing veterans  that  I  tim  anxious  that  it  be 
est  pojslble  moment, 
eem  strange  that  I 
at  it  t>e  pAssed  over 
on  tills  call  of  the 
on  Is  aa  follows: 

of  the  bill  Is  non- 
t  It  Rives  preference 
heard  no  criticism 
t  provision.  There 
was  some  crlUclam  of  the  bill  as  origi- 
nally drawn  that  ii  provided  for  dupli- 
cation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rcclamauon  an^  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  thliik  thnt  objection  has 
been  removed  by  the  amendments  incor- 
porated m  the  cleah  bill,  whicii  was  re- 
ported  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
However,  out  of  deference  to  our  col- 


enacted  at  the  earl 
It  may  therefore 
should  ask  today  tj 
without  prejudice 
calendar.    The  ret 
The  main  purpt 
controversial  In  thi 
to  veterans.    I  ha^ 
or  objection  to  tl 


league,  the  ventlem 
Mr.  Clinton  Awdch 


n  from  New  Mexico, 
IN,  who  \n  today  ab< 


!11.' Jr^"^  tht»  city]  on  ofllclal  bu.«iinf8s. 

om«'  Secretary  of 
.  «PPrrpriRte  to  hold 
this  matter  in  nbcy*nce  for  a  »hort  Uma 
until  his  views  dm  bt  Moartataad. 
ICnowinu  as  I  do  QonNtrettaman  Anom. 
aoNs  great  interest  in  Waiittrn  develop- 
ment, and  hU  desile  u>  itppeal  to  and 
•atlsfy  the  wlsiies  of  our  vetunUnn  vet- 
erans for  home.1  an4  empl nment.  I  can 
fortra.n  hl.«!  attltud*  townrxt  the  main 
objectives  of  the  bill.  Naturally  we 
want  to  enact  sucl>  lecls'atlon  a.s  will 
brlnp  about  the  greatest  degree  of  har- 
monious ccopcraUoii  and  maximum  de- 


vtlopmtnt  by  tht  DtpArtMil  of  AgrtouU 
titii>  nnd  tht  Vurtau  of  llMiamatlon. 
Fur  that  rtanon  I  havo  mktd  that  thi 
bill  be  panned  ovtr  without  prrjudlot. 

A  careful  .^ludy  of  tht  rtvUtd  form  of 
H.  R.  530  Will  convlnot  tvtry  Member 
that  the  measure  li  not  only  right  In 
uplrit,  but  by  lU  rame  provisions  It  Im- 
plements the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
help  qualifled  veterans  in  the  big  task 
ahead  and  does  .^o  without  conflict  with 
any  Oovernmenlal  agency.  It  provides 
only  one  feature  of  Amcrlca'a  postwar 
planning  to  preserve  and  develop  that 
for  which  our  veterans  fought. 


Welcome  to  General  Eiienhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NrW  YORK 

'     IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSINTATIVES 

riMMlay,  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  LePEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day we  Members  of  Congress  had  a  rare 
privilege,  that  of  welcoming  General 
Eisenhower  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
along  with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Bopreme  Court,  and  top  military  com- 
manders. Prom  all  accounts,  everybody 
in  Washington  had  a  glimpse  of  the  gen- 
eral either  along  the  line  of  march  or  at 
the  Capitol,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
galleries  so  filled  to  overflowing  capacity. 
The  outburst  of  cheering  was  such  a  nat- 
ural spontaneous  welcome  expressing  the 
real  honest  gratitude  of  the  American 
people  for  this  outsUndlng  mlliury 
leader  and  all  of  his  achievements. 

In  the  general's  Ulk  before  the  Con- 
gress, he  gave  credit  where  credit  was 
due.  not  only  to  hla  officers  and  our 
troops,  but  to  our  Allies  who  so  gallantly 
helped  In  defeating  the  Oermana. 

The  article  taken  from  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  by  Walter  Dpp- 
mann  la  ao  timely  that  I  am  putting  it  In 
the  RtcoRD.  We  Americans  were  lucky  to 
have  such  a  man  In  command  of  the 
Allied  Forces  in  the  European  theater 
of  war.  The  example  this  great  soldier 
set  should  reap  unbounded  harmony 
among  our  allies  In  all  future  deaUngi: 

TOOAT  AND  ToMoaaow 

(By  Walur  Ltppauan) 

BUKNaowaa 

Oeneral  Elsenhower  ta  not  one  to  htv 

inouihl  too  much  about  what  history  will 

say  of  him.    But  his  friends  ha\'e  no  reason 

to  doubt  the  ve«d4ct:   the  cheering  in  the 

atreeu  wlU  die  dowu  but  his  renown  wiU 

endure. 

Me  has  aocompllahed  a  grMt  thing  and 
Aehaa  done  it  iu  a  great  way.  As  sui^eme 
oomnunder  he  has  been  moat  Impreaaieely 
Uue  to  the  way  of  life  which  hu  armlet  weii 
ouuuutMkmaa  to  4»|«nti.  He  has  led  vic- 
tououjiy  Um  largeet  and  most  powerful  in- 
JWkaMooai  force  in  the  annals  of  wart  the 
iST^^  ^   '■  *"•  ingrained   peraoaal 

?!  L?*.****  .•»*«<*^  *l»o«t  eeruiuly  the 
determining  element,  k  that  the  armlea  of 
ifte  democratic  nations  were  in  fact  com- 
maiided  by  a  truly  democraUc  man. 


APPKNDIX  TO  THE  CONOHKSSIONAL  RBOORS 
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Ht  trtaWd  and  he  matittained  unity  nt 
purpoip  nnd  hnrmony  In  itrtlmt  ninnnit  all 
llie  ntms  niul  Rervieea  and  tmunit  the  Allien. 
Althougit  he  bore  the  majNtIo  title  of  su- 
preme commander,  in  fac;  he  commanded 
by  lending  and  he  led  by  (onsent.  It  Is  an 
art  which  Is  not  described  In  any  book  of 
r\ile«  been  use  It  Is  reeerved  for  those  who 
are  gifted  with  a  hnppy  nature  and  are 
faithful  to  a  good  philosophy.  Everyone  likes 
KUetthower.  Men  trust  anci  do  not  fesr  him. 
They  follow  htm  and  do  not  envy  him.  They 
take  his  orders  and  do  nor.  feci  diminished. 
They  are  responding  to  a  nature  which  Is 
outgiving  and  responsive,  affectionate,  and 
modest.  But  It  was  not  only  his  nature. 
It  WAR  his  democratic  virtue,  his  unques* 
tionin-?  and  effortless  res)  ect  for  the  ulti- 
mate equality  of  men.  that  enabled  him  to 
beoome  preeminent,  meastircd  by  the  trust 
and  admiration  he  lnsplre<l.  among  all  who 
have  commanded  the  armies  of  a  coalition. 

He  Is,  of  course,  an  uncommon  man  who 
along  with  great  professloi  al  military  com- 
petence has  a  mind  of  excsptlonal  power— 
particularly  for  discerning  rlearly  and  for 
judging  wisely  among  the  plans,  proposals. 
Iiuplratlons.  and  claims  of  other  men.  But 
neither  his  abilities  nor  hu  virtues  are  In 
themselves  rare:  his  genius  is  to  have  In  an 
uncommon  degree  comman<l  In  an  uncom- 
mon balance,  common  setue,  and  common 
humanity. 

Thus  he  comes  home  the  conquering  hero, 
and  It  has  never  occurred  tc  anyone  to  think 
thot  the  vast  powers  he  exercised  could  be 
abused.  Yet  they  could  ha^^e  been,  nnd  In 
other  hands  lers  morally  secure  than  his 
might  easily  hove  been.  We  do  not  perhaps 
reallz;  how  great  was  the  {ower  vested  lu 
Eisenhower  because  there  has  never  been  the 
slightest  suspicion  In  any  qua'ter  thst  he  was 
u«lng  his  power  for  any  purpose  but  that  for 
which  It  was  designed.  Yet  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate this  man  If  we  do  not  leallze  that  the 
political  power  of  Elsenhower'.4  command  was 
potentially  enormous,  and  thiit  never  In  any 
slightest  degree  was  that  power  used,  much 
less  abused. 

In  Elsenhower's  command  the  true  con- 
stitutional relatlon.«hip  of  authority  between 
the  civilian  and  the  military  lias  t)een  scrup- 
ulously maintained.  The  baiUc  principle  of 
the  democratic  system  In  subordinating  mili- 
tary authority  to  civilian  has  t>een  observed 
In  the  spirit  and  the  letter  It  has  been 
evident  that  Elsenhower  did  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  this  principle.  It  la  hU  own 
principle. 

And  so.  we  do  not  express  the  f\ill  meas- 
ure of  our  gratitude  until  we  acclaim  him 
not  only  for  his  achievements  but  for  his 
example. 


Parley  Heart  Voice  of  Dependent  Peoples 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI  SENT  ATI  VKB 

Tuesday,  June  19,  2945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoao.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  fixmi  Uit 
Christian  Century  of  June  IS.  1945; 
rAatxY  NK^aa  voice  or  DvaNanrr  Mortia 
*'We  understand  only  one  «<ord  and  that  la 
Independence,**  said  Oen.  Caium  P.  Romvio, 
represenutive  of  the  Philippine  Common- 
ifealth  at  San  Prancisco.  "Where  would 
America  be  today  if  those  nen  of  ITW  had 
lasued  a  declaration  of  self-joN'ernment  in- 
■taad  of  a  declaration  of  independence? 
There  U  a  world  ot  difference.    A  people  may 


have  M)*ealled  Bel(*government  but  itllt  ba 
part  and  parcel  of  another  governmenl 
against  their  will,"  Oenernl  RnMUt.ns  words 
will  instantly  be  reeognierd  as  the  authenllo 
voice  of  the  nilplnn  people,  whose  tleterml- 
natlon  to  attnin  full  nationhood  has  not  been 
diminished  by  their  experience  In  this  war. 
But  they  have  a  far  wider  meaning,  which 
the  Ban  Prancisco  Conference  will  be  well 
advised  to  heed.  General  Pomhio  spoke  for 
his  own  people,  but  he  also  rrpresrnted  India, 
whose  leaders  cannot  speak  for  thrmnelves 
beeaiue  they  are  In  prison.  He  spoke  for 
Burma,  for  Mnlnytia.  for  the  voiceless  Inhabi- 
tants of  Indochina,  and  the  Netherlands 
Bast  Indies.  His  views  are  the  views  of  China, 
as  her  representatives  Indicated  at  the  pre- 
liminary Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  and 
have  repeated  at  the  Golden  Gate  meeting. 
In  other  words,  the  Philippine  leader  framed 
the  deep  convictions  of  that  half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  who  live  In  Asia.  They  want 
and  are  determined  to  get  nothlt;g  leas 
than  national  Independence.  Ban  Prancisco 
needed  to  henr  their  demand,  for  no  system 
of  world  security  will  be  worth  the  paper  It 
Is  written  on  unless  It  provides  a  method  by 
which  Independence  can  be  reached  by  peace- 
ful processes.  Striking  the  word  "Independ- 
ence" out  of  the  chsrter  will  not  root  It  out 
of  the  minds  of  a  billion  Asiatics.  They  are 
going  to  get  indeaeudence— nothing  less— 
before  this  century  has  run  Its  course.  In 
siding  with  the  colonial  powers  to  soft-pedal 
independence  as  the  ultimate  goal,  the 
United  States  haa  turned  against  its  own 
past,  as  General  RoMin.o's  citation  of  the 
founding  fathers  suggested.  Even  more  Im- 
portant, we  have  set  our  national  destiny 
agnlnst  the  Irresistible  forces  of  the  future. 
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The  Meat  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  LARCAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  telegram: 

Baton  Rot;os,  La.,  Junt  It,  1945. 
Hon,  Hknrt  O.  Larcam. 

Washington,  D,  C.f 
I  have  this  day  sent  Chester  A.  Bowles. 
Administrator.  Ofllce  Price  Administration 
the  following  telegram:  "At  a  conference  held 
In  my  office  this  18th  day  of  June  attended 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  ny  ex- 
ecutive counsel,  and  repreeentatlvea  of  the 
consumer.  Institutional  feeders,  meat  whole- 
aalera.  packers,  livestock  producers  and  mer- 
chanu,  the  following  facu  were  presented. 
We  now  have  the  largest  on  hoof  livestock 
population  in  the  history  of  our  State.  De- 
spite this  surplus,  there  Is  less  meat  avail- 
able to  our  people  through  legltlmau  chan- 
nels than  ex'er  before  This  meat  shortage 
la  brought  about  as  the  result  ot  the  quou 
restrictions  conuined  In  'Control  Order 
No.  1,  Office  of  Price  Admlnlstratluiv'  We 
feel  that  this  quota  restriction  result*  in  a 
discriminatory  and  unfair  hardship  on  pro- 
ducers,  proetMore.  and  consumern  In  L«niis- 
lana.  We  appeal  to  you  for  relief  by  modi- 
fying this  quota  reetrtctlott,  If  neaeaaary  I 
ahall  send  a  representative  eonunlttM  ot  all 
intereau  to  wait  upon  you  at  your  conven- 
ience "  Any  assistance  you  can  render  to- 
ward securing  a  modification  of  OPA  regu- 
latlona  and  relief  on  the  meat  situation  In 
this  State  will  be  appreciated. 

Jaiiaa  H.  Davta. 
OoMmor  o/  toMUlana. 


■XTINBION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or  Al^SAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TU€idav,  June  19. 1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mrs.  DonoLAsI  placed  In  the 
CoNORisflioNAL  RECORD  the  Very  able  and 
Informative  report  of  Mr,  Justice  Jack- 
son to  President  Truman  regarding  the 
plans  made  for  the  trial  of  war  criminals. 
There  has  been  considerable  comment 
by  columnists  and  editorial  writers.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude some  of  these  comments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

BaiDotNo  A  Gat 
(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

A  new  Idea  that  may  change  the  course  ot 
history  sprang  Into  the  current  of  world 
thought  last  week.  It  came  directly  from 
Robert  H.  Jackson's  report  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Stntee  as  prosecutor  In  chief  of 
war  criminals.  If  anyone  assumiMi  that  this 
report  Is  merely  a  prosaic  recital  of  our  plans 
to  put  nooses  around  the  necks  of  Nasi 
fiends  he  would  do  well  to  broaden  his  vision 
and  read  It  again. 

What  Justice  Jackson  has  suggested  Is 
nothing  less  than  an  agreement  among  the 
Alllea  for  the  enforcement  of  InteroNtlcnal 
law  against  offending  Individuals.  Ordi- 
narily, of  course,  international  law  ts  con- 
cerned with  the  relations  between  nations. 
That  has  been  one  critical  weakness  of  peace 
systems  set  up  In  the  past.  When  s  nation 
has  run  amok,  we  have  been  inclined  to  say 
that  there  Is  no  effective  remedy  In  Interna- 
tional law.  You  cannot  put  an  entire  nation 
In  Jail.  Principles  of  humanity  forbid  whole- 
sale slaughter.  Consequently,  there  has  been 
a  wide  assumption  that  It  Is  futile  to  try 
to  outlaw  war  unless  we  can  somehow  set  up 
a  grnulne  world  government  dealing  directly 
with  Individuals. 

Some  sharp  criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  United  Nations  Organisation  tak- 
ing shape  at  San  Pranclaco  because  Its  acts  to 
preserve  the  peace  will  be  directed  at  govern- 
ments Instead  of  men.  One  aim  of  that  or- 
ganisation Is  "the  kuppreealon  of  acta  of  ag- 
gression or  other  breaches  of  the  peace."  But 
Its  critics  say  that  It  can  suppreaa  aggression 
only  by  making  war  Itself.  The  argument  ts 
that  you  cannot  effectively  coerce  an  entire 
nation— that  law  enforcement  to  be  at  once 
effective  and  peaceful  must  be  directed 
agalnNt  men   rather  than  nations. 

The  great  significance  of  Justice  Jackson's 
proposal,  aa  I  see  It,  is  that  he  would  bring 
International  law  directly  to  bear  upon  Indi- 
vidual war  plotters.  He  diacarda  the  mantle 
of  protection  that  International  law  of  the 
nineteenth  century  threw  around  war- 
making.  International  law  of  the  preeeni 
century  has  outlawed  war.  That  ts  clearly 
evident  In  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact,  the 
Geneva  Protocol  nf  IBM.  and  numerous  other 
conventions  and  treatlea. 

In  thui  outlawing  war  the  nations  created 
a  new  crime- the  crime  of  aggreaaton,  Oee* 
many  and  Japan,  along  with  the  other  |X)W- 
er»,  agreed  tu  put  the  making  uf  unjust  tnab'.e 
war  in  the  category  uf  brlgandafa  or  piracy, 
"By  the  time  the  Naala  came  to  power."  saya 
Justice  Jackson,  "it  was  tht>roughly  eetab- 
liahed  that  launching  an  aggreaalet  ivar,  or 
the  institution  of  war  by  treachery,  was  U- 
legal  and  that  the  defen»e  U  leRltlmate  war- 
fare was  no  longer  available  to  thuee  who 
engaged  In  such  an  enterprise,  tt  Is  high 
tune  that  we  act  on  the  Juridical  pnnc^le 
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tlMt   •ggrenive   war-making   ia   illegal    and 
criminal." 

Of  course,  the  idea  that  aggression  la  crim- 
inal is  an  old  one.  What  Justice  Jackson 
baa  enunciated,  and  President  Truman  has 
accepted,  la  a  concrete  policy  of  punishing 
the  war  plotters  for  this  crime  through  an 
international  tribunal  that  will  honestly 
weigh  concrete  evidence  and  hand  down  ver- 
dicts accordingly.  This  policy  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the 
leaders  of  any  defeated  nation.  Only  Fas- 
cists, or  the  equivalent,  stoop  to  that  prac- 
tice. Future  wars  may  break  out  without 
any  conclusive  evidence  of  aggression  on  the 
part  of  any  cliqu*"  or  Junta.  The  Jackson 
plan  seems  to  be  aimed  only  at  conspirators 
who  can  be  fairly  convicted  of  utilizing  the 
powers  of  a  state  for  international  pillage. 

Wa«  TtiALS  No  East  .'ob,  Vtrmo  States 

Finds 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

There  is  no  precedent  for  trial  by  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  of  the  political  and 
military  leaders  of  a  nation.  In  trying  the 
political,  military,  and  economic  heads  of 
Nazi  Germany,  the  Allies  will  be  breaking 
new  ground — terrain  which,  moreover,  has 
been  only  partly  and  doubtfully  surveyed 
by  international  law. 

Old  conflicts  among  the  theorists  of  Inter- 
national law  will  be  resolved  and  new  law 
made  by  these  prosecutions  and  the  verdicts 
which  are  reached. 

Jtistice  Jackson  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
lack  of  precedent  because  in  the  absence  of 
a  continuously  sitting  international  legisla- 
ture, international  law  "is  not  capable  of 
being  developed  by  legislation."  Instead, 
he  emphasizes  in  his  report  to  the  President. 
"It  grows,  as  did  the  common  law,  through 
decisions  reached  from  time  to  time  in 
adapting  settled  principles  to  new  situa- 
tions." 

QUESTIONS  TROtJBUNG 

The  Jackson  plan  itself  therefore  repre- 
sents creative  thinking.  As  such  it  is  bound 
to  stimulate  discussion  and  perhaps  con- 
troversy. 

Many  laymen  and  experts  had  been  trou- 
bled by  the  question:  With  what  crimes  are 
the  leaders  of  defeated  Germany  to  b« 
charged?  With  specific  atrocities  or  viola- 
tions of  the  rtiles  or  accepted  ctistoms  of 
war? 

Undoubtedly  the  responsibility  for  many 
of  the  individual  actions  which  have  shocked 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  traced  to  higher 
officials  or  officers.  But  the  result  would  be 
myriads  of  individual  trials  and  perhaps 
many  of  the  key  people  could  not  be  reached. 
And  if  they  were  all  reached  by  this  method. 
they  would  be  convicted,  not  of  starting  a 
war.  but  of  falling  to  fight  it  like  gentlemen. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  victims  of  indi- 
Tidual  atrocities  were  German  nationals  and 
some  of  the  actions  themselves  occtxrred  be- 
fore the  war  and  perhaps  did  not  differ 
much,  if  any,  from  the  internal  actions  of 
other  governments  with  which  we  are  not 
at  war.  According  to  our  theory  of  nonin- 
tervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations,  such  offenses  would  be  beyond  our 
reach  and  might  more  appropriately  be  han- 
,  died  by  German  courts. 

WOt'T    XCNOKX    IKDIVIDtJALS 

Jackson  realizes  that  our  real  complaint 
against  these  men  is  more  than  that  they 
committed  Individual  atrocities,  either 
•gainst  Germans  or  against  individuals  of 
other  nationality.  It  U  that  they  started  a 
war. 

He  does  not  intend  to  Ignore  individual 
atrocities  and  barbarities.  Neither  does  he 
want  to  deal  with  them  independently  in 
trying  the  major  defendants.  He  proposes 
to  consider  them  as  part  of  the  Nazi  master 
plan.  He  would  regard  the  atrocities  in- 
flicted  on  German  nationals  as  part  of  the 
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"Nothing  disintegrates  power  like  lawless- 
ness, nothing  makes  force  so  effective  as  the 
sentiment  of  people  that  it  is  somehow  de- 
fending the  right  and  is  exercised  in  har- 
mony with  the  higher  moral  values." 

Jxistlce  Jackson  wishes  America  to  remain 
In  harmony  with  the  higher  values  that  have 
made  her  strong.  He  Is  in  a  position  to  do  a 
great  deal  in  maintaining  this  harmony. 

It  is  good,  even  in  our  anger,  to  know  that 
there  is  a  cool  head  among  us  to  save  us  from 
rash  misuses  of  law  which  may  weaken  this 
Nation's  moral  position  in  later  years. 

Jackson  Favoes  Historic  Trials 
(By  J.  M.  Roberts,  Jr.) 

Woven  into  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson's 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals  are 
ideas  of  such  Import  that  they  are  likely  to 
become  historic. 

Justice  Jackson  proclaims  the  right  to  try 
the  makers  of  war  for  making  war;  the  right, 
when  civilization  itself  Is  outraged,  to  Impose 
sentences  v^hich  were  not  provided  prior  to 
the  crime,  and  the  right  of  humanity  to  sit 
in  Judgment. 

In  answer  to  those  who  fear  we  cannot 
reach  the  Nazi  criminals  through  present  in- 
ternational law  and  who  feel  the  sanctity  of 
legal  precedent  is  more  Important  than  any 
miscarriage  which  may  occur  through  its 
preservation,  he  says  that  there  is  no  reason 
international  law  should  not  be  built  up  as  we 
have  built  up  our  own  common  law — through 
the  application  of  public  conscience  to  inci- 
dents of  the  moment. 

The  Justice  proposes  to  try  whole  organiza- 
tions— the  Nazi  Party,  the  SS,  the  Gestapo — 
and  then  put  it  up  to  the  members  individ- 
ually to  offer  mitigating  evidence  as  to  the 
effect  of  their  connections. 

He  does  not  believe  that  anyone  who  com- 
mits a  new  «rlme.  or  who  devises  variations 
of  an  old  one  with  which  public  conscience  is 
now  catching  up.  should  go  free  until  a  law 
is  passed  (especially  when  there  is  as  yet  no 
organization  for  passing  the  law)  which 
would  only  catch  the  next  offender. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  Insistent  that  all  we  do  in 
this  case  shall  be  capable  of  standing  the 
searching  light  of  history — that  aggressive 
war  making  shall  stand  from  now  on  as  prima 
facie  crime,  established  as  such  in  passion- 
less dignity,  and  punishable. 

He  is  preparing  fpr  the  United  States  to 
proceed  alone  In  Individual  cases  If  neces- 
sary, but  is  hopeful  for  establishment  of  an 
international  tribunal  which  can  truthfully 
be  said  to  represent  the  peace-loving  pecples 
of  the  world. 

And  In  this  we  come  to  what  may  be  the 
most  historic  portion  of  the  whole  pro- 
nouncement. 

There  have  been  international  courts,  and 
there  Is  talk  of  a  new  one.  Never  yet  has 
there  been  a  real  one.  nor  Is  there  now  any 
Immediate  prospect.  But  Justice  Jackson's 
proposal  to  make  the  war  criminal  trials 
something  far  more  important  than  the  im- 
mediate fate  of  the  war  criminals. 

Equity.  In  Anglo-Saxon  legal  procedure.  Is 
the  application  of  right  and  Justice  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  which  the  law  does  not 
cover  specifically.  Under  our  law,  it  is  pri- 
marily a  civil  procedure. 

So  here  we  have  the  possible  foundation  of 
a  great  international  court  founded  on 
equity. 

Trting  the  Nazis 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
In  the  press  last  week  appeared  a  document 
which,  If  its  Intent  is  carried  out,  will  be  a 
milestone  in  history.  Its  importance  is  Just 
beginning  to  be  grasped  by  scholars  and  law- 
yers; general  understanding  wUl  take  time. 
TDe  document  is  a  statement  by  Justice  Rob- 
•rt  W.  Jackson  of  the  United  States  Suprem« 
Court,  made  by  him  in  the  role  ol  couxuel 
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for  the  United  States  In  prosecuting  the  Axis 
war  criminals. 

The  problem  Mr.  Jackson  1  aced  was  to  show 
legal  Justification  for  trying  and  punishing 
what  he  calls  the  top  NjizIs.  For  trying 
many  minor  war  criminals  there  Is  already 
Justification  and  precedent.  Offenses  against 
the  laws  of  war  are  punishable  by  long  estab- 
lished procedures. 

As  to  the  top  Nazis,  we  could,  as  con- 
querors, execute  them  forthwith.  But  that 
we  reject.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Is 
to  set  up  a  legal  tribunal.  ])Ut  the  top  Nazis 
on  trial  for  crimes,  produce  evidence,  and,  if 
the  Nazis  are  found  L.iillty,  execute  thm. 

The  term  "crimes"  is  used  here  in  the  legal 
sense,  not  in  the  colloquial  sense  of  mere 
evil  deeds.  The  crimes  for  which  the  top 
Nazis  are  to  be  tried  must  have  been  crimes, 
in  the  legal  sense,  at  the  time  they  were  com- 
mitted. It  Is  not  enough  to  shrjv  that  the 
top  Nazis  committed  evil  deeds  in  1939,  and 
then,  in  1945.  declare  those  evil  deeds  to  be 
legal  crimes,  and  execute  those  guilty.  That 
would  run  counter  to  well  established  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  Justice.  It  would  be  little 
better  than  executing  them  forthwith. 

Mr.  Jackson  declares  that  the  evil  deeds 
which  tae  top  Nazis  committed  In  1939,  and 
before  and  after,  were,  at  that  time,  "crimi- 
nal by  standards  generally  accepted  In  all 
civilized  countries."  The  essence  and  sum 
of  what  the  Nazis  did  was  to  make  aggressive 
war.  And  Mr.  Jackson  declares  that  the 
making  of  aggressive  war  was  a  crime,  In  the 
legal  sense,  at  the  time  the  Nazis  did  it. 

To  sustain  this  position,  Mr.  Jackson  goes 
back  to  an  International  agreement  made  In 
1928.  the  Brland -Kellogg  Pact,  to  which  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan  subscribed,  in  com- 
mon with  ourselves  and  practically  all  other 
nations.  The  effect  of  this  pact  was  stated 
in  1932  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  now  Secretary  of  War.  Mr. 
Stlmson  said,  and  Mr.  Jackson  now  quotes: 

"War  between  nations  was  renounced  by 
the  signatories  of  the  Brland-Kellogg  Treaty. 
This  means  that  It  has  become  Illegal  •  •  • 
It  is  an  illegal  thing." 

Mr.  Jackson  cites  also  the  Geneva  protocol 
of  1924.  signed  by  48  governments,  which 
declared  that  "a  war  of  aggression  consti- 
tutes ♦  •  •  an  International  crime."  He 
cites  also  the  Pan-American  Conference  In 
1928.  which  declared  that  "war  of  aggression 
constitutes  an  international  crime  against 
the  human  species." 

Holding  thus  that  the  aggressive  war  com- 
mitted by  the  top  Nazis  was  a  crime,  Mr. 
Jackson  goes  further.  He  holds  also  that 
deeds  done  in  anticipation  of  It  were  also 
crimes.  This  makes  crimes  of  what  the  Nazis 
did  years  before,  in  getting  hold  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Germany  and  making  themselves 
dominant  in  that  country.  All  this.  Mr. 
Jackson  holds,  was  done  as  part  of  a  master 
plan  to  make  aggressive  war  on  the  world. 

This  enlarges  greatly  the  number  of  crimes 
for  which  individual  Nazis  can  be  tried.  It 
enlarges  the  number  of  Nazis  to  be  put  on 
trial.  It  would  Include  not  only  the  top 
Nazis  in  the  government,  but  those  In  the 
Nazi  political  organization,  and  in  such 
groups  as  the  Gestapo. 

The  principle  Mr.  Jackson  stands  upon, 
that  making  aggressive  war  Is  a  crime  in  the 
legal  sense,  is  revolutionary.  He  admits  that 
the  principle  did  not  exist  in  international 
law  preceding  such  agreements  as  the  Briand- 
Kellogg  Pact  of  1928  and  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1924.  There  will  be  argument  whether 
those  agreements  did.  In  fact,  give  aggressive 
war  the  status  of  a  crime  in  the  legal  sense. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Jackson  has  for- 
mally proclaimed  this  principle,  that  he  is 
the  counsel  of  the  United  States  in  prosecut- 
ing Axis  war  criminals,  and  that  the  principle 
has  been  approved  by  President  Truman.  It 
is  thus  a  national  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Omitting  legal  aspects.  Justice  Jackson's 
statement  is  a  momentous  event.     He   not 


only  rejects  execution  forthwith  as  a  primi- 
tive reprisal.  He  tries  to  salvage  out  of  this 
brutal  war  an  actual  enlargement  of  the  area 
in  which  law  prevails. 


Washington  Calling 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  chief  prosecutor 
of  Axis  war  criminals  for  the  United  States, 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  in  stating 
clearly  and  forcefuly  what  the  policy  of  this 
Government  will  be  in  the  forthcoming  trials. 

There  were  two  courses  open  to  the  western 
Allies.  We  could  hold  trials  which  would 
then,  of  necessity,  be  real  trials  and  not 
merely  a  legal  gloss  for  revenge  which  we  in- 
tended to  take  in  any  event.  Or,  we  could 
shoot  out  of  hand  a  large  number  of  known 
offenders. 

A  good  argument  could  be  made  for  the 
second  course.  Many  Influential  Britishers 
took  this  line.  It  was  one  reason  why  no 
prosecutor  was  named  by  the  Churchill  gov- 
ernment until  Jackson  went  to  London. 

But  a  decision  has  been  taken  in  favor  of 
trials.  That  means  an  enormous  work  of 
preparation  of  evidence,  complicated,  as  Jack- 
son pointed  out,  by  language  difficulties. 

It  does  not  mean,  however,  quibbling  legal- 
Ism,  the  statement  given  out  by  the  White 
House  shows  a  very  broad  approach  to  the 
whole  problem.  Concisely  and  clearly,  Jack- 
son traces  the  growth  of  the  concept  that 
war — aggressive  war — is  In  Itself  illegal. 

In  many  ways,  this  is  precedent-breaking. 
If  that  can  be  established,  during  the  course 
of  the  trials,  then  we  shall  have  taken  a 
definite  step  forward  in  keeping  the  peace  of 
the  world.    As  Justice  Jackson  said : 

"We  stand  at  one  of  those  rare  moments 
when  the  thought  and  institutions  and  hab- 
its of  the  world  have  been  shaken  by  the  Im- 
pact of  world  war  on  the  lives  of  countless 
millions.  Such  occasions  rarely  come,  and 
quickly  pass.  We  are  put  under  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  behavior  during 
this  unsettled  period  will  direct  the  world's 
thought  toward  a  firmer  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  international  conduct,  so  as  to  make 
war  less  attractive  to  those  who  have  govern- 
ments and  the  destinies  of  peoples  in  their 
power." 

Jackson  intends  to  establish  the  guilt  of 
groups  of  Nazis.  He  realizes  the  hopelessness 
of  individual  trials  for  thousands  of  Germans. 
The  groundwork  of  the  case,  as  he  put  it. 
must  be  the  authentic  history  of  "what  we 
are  convinced  was  a  grand,  concerted  pattern 
to  incite  and  commit  the  aggressions  and 
barbarities  which  have  shocked  the  world." 
Once  the  group  guilt  is  established.  It  will 
be  up  to  individual  members  of  these  organ- 
izations to  prove  they  Joined  under  duress. 

According  to  War  Department  files,  the 
Gestapo  had  at  its  height  10,000  officials. 
The  German  General  Staff,  which  Is  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  had  5,000  officers  and  re- 
sponsible clerks. 

War  Department  records  show  in  the  SS, 
25,000  to  50.000  in  one  classification,  approxi- 
mately 310.000  in  another,  and  37,000  in  still 
another  SS  group. 

In  addition  are  high-ranking  members  of 
the  Nazi  Party  who  might  not  be  included  in 
any  of  the  above  groups. 

Altogether,  the  total  number  tried  by  clas- 
sification will  be  between  400.000  and  500.000. 

No  official  figure  has  been  reached.  That 
can  only  come  after  examination  of  the 
mountain  of  evidence  now  in  Allied  hands. 

Noteworthy  in  the  Jackson  statement  was 
the  determination  to  proceed  with  the  trials 
alone.  If  necessary.  That  Is  to  say,  Britain 
and  America  will  go  ahead  without  Russia, 
if  the  Russians  continue  to  show  no  interest 
in  Joining  us  in  these  war  trials. 

Likewise,  if  the  French  persist  In  delay, 
the  western  allies  will  go  ahead  without 
waiting  for  them.  Among  some  Frenchmen 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  kind  of  legal- 
Ism  which  the  French  are  peculiarly  prone  to. 


War  cannot  be  illegal,  at  least  one  French- 
man has  argued,  since  the  state  makes  war 
and  the  state  itself  cannot  commit  an  illegal 
act. 

Now  that  the  prosecutor  for  the  United 
States  has  made  clear  beyond  any  doubt  his 
position  In  this  all-Important  matter.  It  Is  up 
to  us  to  be  patient.  The  task  of  the  proee- 
cutors  Is  an  overwhelming  one.  They  must, 
and  they  will,  do  a  thorough  Job. 

Ours  is  not  the  lynch  law  of  nazism.  Our 
case  will  be  based  on  the  evidence  of  the 
awful  crimes  that  have  been  committed.  We 
must,  as  Jackson  says,  establish  incredible 
events  by  credible  evidence. 


Farm  Loans  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  return  of  many 
young  men  now  being  dismissed  from  the 
armed  forces,  the  question  of  finding 
employment  for  them  and  providing 
means  by  which  they  can  start  life  over 
again,  whether  it  be  in  the  capacity  of 
an  employee,  the  owner  of  a  farm  or 
business,  that  question  must  receive 
serious  consideration  at  the  hands  of  this 
Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  enclose 
a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Wahpeton  National  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tion at  Ledgerwood,  N.  Dak.: 

Whereas  a  great  number  of  young  men  and 
women  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  now 
engaged  In  the  armed  services  of  the  United 
States,  will  soon  be  returned  to  their  homes; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  known  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  such  returning  servicemen  will  return 
to  their  own  States  to  engage  In  their  former 
occupation;  and 

Whereas  North  Dakota  Is  chiefly  an  agri- 
cultural State,  depending  almost  exclusively 
upon  farming  to  give  employment  to  such 
returning  servicemen;  and 

Whereas  a  great  majority  of  these  men 
have  indicated  their  desire  to  own  and  oper- 
ate their  own  farms  and  have  a  right  to 
expact  that  such  opportunities  will  be  avail- 
able to  them;  and 

Whereas  a  soldier's  pay  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  accumulation  of  funds  with  which  to 
purchase  farms;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  every  man  and 
woman  within  its  borders,  to  assist  all  such 
returning  servicemen;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  funds  be  made 
available  to  assist  such  returning  servicemen 
in  purchasing  their  own  farms  and  to  help 
them  rehabilitate  themselves;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  no  lending  agency 
operating  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  offer- 
ing to  lend  money  on  real-estate  security 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  private,  individ- 
ual lenders;  and 

Whereas  such  private  funds  are  loaned  at 
an  Interest  rate  greater  than  our  men  now  In 
the  armed  services  can  afford  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St. 
Paul  has  funds  on  hand  for  such  purpose, 
which  It  urgently  desires  to  lend,  on  such 
security;  and 

Whereas  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  conflict  with  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  In  that  they  do  not  recognize  any  per- 
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sonal  liability  on  the  part  of  the  borrower; 

and 

Whereaa  it  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
amend  the  present  State  laws  of  North  Da- 
kota: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvfd.  That  the  boards  of  directors 
hereinafter  named,  adopt  a  resolution,  rec- 
ommending and  urgently  requesting  that  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Act  be  amended,  as 
to  any  and  all  features  now  in  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  such  returning  service- 
men, and  to  make  available  to  them,  first- 
mortgage  farm  loans,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  system:  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, with  copies  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  this  State. 

L.  O.  Kretchman,  SecreUry-Treasurer. 
National  Farm  Loan  Associations, 
Lidgerwood,  N.  Dak.:  A.  W.  Luick. 
President.      Wahpeton      National 
)  Farm  Loan  Association;   Jesse  B. 

Olson.  President,  Silver  Lake  Na- 
tional Farm  Loan  Association. 


Repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
repeal  the  Johnson  Act  outright  at  the 
present  time  not  only  is  unnecessary  but 
In  view  of  the  pending  Bretton  Woods 
legislation  would  be  unwise.  Let  me  say 
at  the  outset,  I  am  not  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Johnson  Act  if  certain  safeguards 
are  preserved  to  prevent  the  American 
public  from  being  subjected  to  the  risky 
financing  of  foreign  governments.  But 
for  Congress  to  repeal  the  Johnson  Act  in 
toto.  so  as  to  permit  our  citizens  to  pur- 
chase securities  of.  or  make  loans  to, 
foreign  governments  in  default  to  the 
United  States,  without  the  protection  of 
proper  safeguards,  would  in  my  opinion 
be  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  unsiis- 
pecting  people  of  this  country. 

To  do  so  would  be  to  remove  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Johnson  Act  to  our  citizens 
from  unsound  foreign  investment. 

To  do  so  would  be  making  it  legal  to 
mulct  our  people  by  international  ma- 
nipulators in  securities  of  risky  foreign 
governments. 

Congress  by  its  own  act  would  be  im- 
pliedly vouching  for  the  solvency  of  these 
foreign  countries. 

It  would  be  saying  to  these  foreign 
countries,  "Come  on.  sell  your  foreign 
bonds  in  this  country.  Congress  thinks 
It  is  all  right  to  do  so  now." 

It  would  be  recognizing  the  impossi- 
bility of  collecting  debts  incurred  by  for- 
eign nations  in  default  to  ourselves  at  the 
very  moment  it  is  proposing  a  new  Inter- 
national Bank  to  make  new  loans  to 
these  governments,  which  I  believe 
would  have  a  very  deleterious  effect  on 
the  attitude  of  foreign  borrowers  when 
repayment  of  projected  loans  becomes 
due. 

Why  do  I  make  these  charges?  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts  before  we  repeal  this 
act.   All  one  has  to  do  is  examine  the  rec- 
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at  that  time  and  my 

was  most  ably  expressed 

distingjuished    gentleman    from 

chairman  of  the  Por- 

C(immittee,  Mr.  Luther  A. 

he  said : 

there  should  be  any  dlvl- 
of  this  bill,  either   by 
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operation.    You  will  recall  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's reply— that  wasn't  his  baby. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
international  conference  for  stabilization 
of  currency  was  scuttled  by  the  adminis- 
tration shortly  thereafter. 

It  is  indeed  passing  strange  that  the 
administration  has  now  reversed  itself 
and  has  adopted  the  recommendations  of 
Mr.  Hoover  by  supporting  the  passage  of 
Bretton  Woods  agreements,  one  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  which  is  to 
stabilize  the  currencies  of  the  world— the 
very  thing  Mr.  Hoover  was  ridiculed  for 
attempting  to  do  just  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office. 

Since  it  is  the  apparent  purpose  of 
Congress  to  participate  in  a  world-wide 
international  bank  and  monetary  stabil- 
ization fund,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must 
be  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  the  John- 
son  Act  if  long  term  credit  is  to  be  es- 
tabhshed  or  the  financing  thereof  by  the 
sale  of  foreign  securities  to  individuals 
in  this  country.  The  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
posal, as  passed  by  the  House,  recognizes 
this  fact  and  by  section  3  makes  the 
Johhnson  Act  inapplicable  to  those  for- 
eign governments  who  become  members 
of  both  the  International  monetary  fund 
and  the  international  bank  for  recon- 
struction and  development.  By  requir- 
ing these  foreign  governments  to  become 
members  of  the  international  organiza- 
tion they  make  them  accept  the  condi- 
tions and  provisions  of  the  act.  First, 
these  countries  must  put  up  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  capital  both  in  the 
fund  and  the  international  bank  so  the 
risk  involved  may  be  borne  proportion- 
ately. Second,  they  must  tie  their  cur- 
rency to  gold.  Third,  they  must  evalu- 
ate their  currency  and  prevent  it  from 
fluctuating  more  than  10  percent  except 
with  the  consent  of  this  international 
organization.  Then  in  amendments 
adopted  to  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
proposed  by  Republican  Members  of  the 
House,  there  are  provisions  which  define 
and  limit  the  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  can  be  used  and  the  scope  of  the 
organization. 

So  while  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement 
makes  the  Johnson  Act  inapplicable  un- 
der these  conditions  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, at  the  same  time  it  at  least  pre- 
serves certain  safeguards  designed  to 
set  up  a  sound  financial  structure  in  in- 
ternational banking  and  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  retention  of 
the  Johnson  Act  would  be  an  inducement 
to  foreign  nations  to  join  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  in  order  to  trade  under 
its  terms,  and  to  get  away  from  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Johnson  Act. 

This  is  entirely  different  than  the  out- 
right repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  which 
would  let  down  the  bars  for  any  foreign 
country  to  peddle  its  securities  and  bonds 
and  make  loans  to  private  individuals 
no  matter  how  risky,  without  the  protec- 
tion of  these  safeguards. 

An  outright  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act 
would  remove  all  the  restrictions  so  far 
as  the  act  itself  is  concerned.  It  now 
prevents  Germany,  for  examfple,  from 
selling  worthless  marks  to  private  citi- 
zens in  this  country  as  it  did  before. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  coiontry 
with  such  a  poor  financial  standing  it 
was  not  even  acceptable  as  a  member, 


could  still  sell  its  risky  foreign  securities 
in  private  trade  in  this  country.  For 
this  reason  we  must  not  repeal  the  John- 
son Act  in  toto  but  in  modifying  it,  as 
under  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
make  it  subject  to  restrictions  which  we 
hope  will  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  sound  banking  practice.  Just  be- 
cause one  citizen  is  law  abiding  you  do 
not  repeal  a  law  penalizing  those  who 
are  not. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  in  saying  to 
foreign  nations,  "Before  you  sell  yoiur 
bonds  and  securities  or  make  loans  in 
this  country  you  have  to  set  your  own 
house  in  order.  You  have  to  become  a 
member  of  this  International  organiza- 
tion. You  have  to  join  the  club.  You 
have  to  put  up  your  ante  before  you  can 
play  the  game.  You  have  to  abide  by  the 
rules  we  formulate"?  None  of  these 
conditions  or  restrictions  cpuld  be  met 
by  the  outright  repeal  of  the  Johnson 
Act. 

Every  reasonable  latitude  to  carry  on 
legitimate  foreign  trade  is  granted  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  To  go  further  than  this 
would  open  the  door,  permitting  abuses 
to  qreep  in  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

But  we  are  told  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commi-ssion  is  now  in  operation 
and  this  is  all  the  protection  that  our 
people  need.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act  which 
would  prevent  foreign  governments  from 
selling  bonds  or  securities  In  this  country 
no  matter  how  worthless.  To  date  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  never  issued  a  stop  order  with  re- 
spect to  any  foreign  government  issue; 
and  in  its  whole  existence  has  handled 
only  six  cases  involving  foreign  govern- 
ment seciurities.  All  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act  does  is  to  enforce  in 
the  prospectus  and  public  offering,  a  full 
statement  of  all  the  facts.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  credit  value  of  bonds. 

But  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Clayton,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  must  pass  this  repeal  Is 
because  of  its  psychological  effect. 
When  we  pause  to  consider  that  this 
country  is  almost  $300,000,000,000  in 
debt;  that  we  spent  billions  upon  billions 
In  lend-lease  to  our  aUies;  that  we  have 
some  10  to  12  million  men  and  women 
under  arms;  that  our  casualties  are  over 
1,000,000;  that  we  have  authorized  and 
appropriated  $1,350,000,000  for  rehabili- 
tation of  our  allies  under  UNRRA;  that 
we  have  set  up  an  international  bank 
where  credit  can  be  obtained  under  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement,  surely  under 
these  circum.stances  we  do  not  have  to 
repeal  outright  the  Johnson  Act  for  psy- 
chological reasons  to  show  our  good  faith 
In  the  winning  of  this  war  and  our  at- 
tempts to  win  the  peace. 

Mr.  Clayton,  it  seems  to  me,  adopts  a 
very  strange  philosophy  when  he  says  in 
his  testimony: 

I  don't  conceive  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  try  to  protect  the  American  public, 
whether  It  is  foreign  or  domestic.  •  •  • 
I  don't  know  of  any  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  as  to  the  future  development  of 
any  domestic  loan. 

With  this  philosophy  I  heartily  disa- 
gree.  I  think  it  is  about  time  we  think  of 
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our  own  substance  for  a  change.  Ls  it 
not  about  time  we  should  keep  oiu-  money 
In  the  United  States — except  for  such  in- 
vestments as  permitted  under  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  which  we  hope  will  be 
sound — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  per- 
haps will  be  unemployed  and  bankrupt, 
and  for  the  reconversion  period  lying  be- 
fore us  instead  of  making  it  possible  to 
mulct  our  citizens  by  international  ma- 
nipulation in  risky  securities  of  foreign 
governments?    I,  for  one,  think  it  is. 

Certainly  with  the  terrible  destruction 
of  this  World  War  n  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  many  of  the  European  countries, 
or  for  that  matter  all  over  the  world,  is 
not  as  sound  as  it  was  in  1934  when  the 
Johnson  Act  was  passed. 

If  our  people  needed  protection  then, 
certainly  they  need  certain  safeguards 
now.  Let  us  see  to  it  they  receive  this 
protection. 


My  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt: 

MT  DAT — WE  STAND  TO  LOSE  WHOLE  GENERATION 
OF   SCIENTISTS 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Htde  Park,  Wednesday. — There  Is  much 
discussion  now  about  the  McDonough  bill, 
which  would  authorize  the  release  of  per- 
sons from  active  military  service  and  defer- 
ment of  persons  from  military  service,  in 
order  to  aid  in  making  possible  the  education 
and  training  and  utilization  of  scientific  and 
technological  manpower  to  meet  essential 
needs  both  In  war  and  In  peace. 

It  seems  fairly  obvious  now  that  we  should 
carefully  screen  the  men  In  the  Army  and 
Navy,  because  we  know  that  a  Nation  strong 
In  both  war  and  peace  must  not  allow  the 
education  of  certain  gifted  people  to  be 
neglected.  The  type  of  mind  which  Is  cre- 
ative, the  t3rpe  of  disposition  which  makes 
an  Individual  a  good  research  student  and 
many  other  attributes  and  abilities  should 
now  be  screened  out  and  given  a  chance  to 
develop  for  the  benefit  of  the  peace  which 
must  follow  the  war. 

Certain  countries  skipped  a  generation 
after  the  last  war.  and  I  think  they  suffered 
as  a  result.  Now  many  countries  are  in 
danger,  and  we.  too.  are  not  exempt  from  the 
danger,  of  losing  a  whole  generation  of  scien- 
tists and  able  men  In  many  fields  because 
they  have  been  Inducted  or  have  volunteered 
lor  service  In  the  armed  forces. 

Consideration  of  the  McDonough  bill  leads 
MB  quite  naturally,  I  think,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  how  we  shall  beet  give  our  country 
security  in  future  years.  I  read  two  articles 
in  the  last  few  days — one  by  Ma.x  Lerner  and 
one  by  Joeephus  Daniels — opposing  compul- 
sory military  oervice.  For  months  past,  on 
the  other  hand,  advocates  of  compulsory 
military  service  have  sent  me  books  and 
pamphlets  showing  the  need  for  keeping  our 
country  strong  by  giving  our  young  men 
military  training.  I  am  convinced  that  our 
country  will  be  stronger  If  we  give  not  only 
our  young  men,  but  also  our  young  women. 
training.    1  am  convinced,  however,  that  this 


training  has  to  be  exclusive  for  the  Army,  or 
exclusively  military  training. 

We  are  trying  to  build  an  organlestlon 
where  the  people  of  the  world  will  meet  to- 
gether, and  we  hope  that  our  young  people 
will  work  and  build  for  peace.  We  know 
that  this  may  not  be  completely  successful, 
that  we  may  make  mistakes,  that  we  may 
still  have  wars.  But  we  hope  that  we  can 
limit  these  wars  so  they  wUl  not  spread  and 
wipe  out  our  clvlllEatlon.  We  hope  that  in 
time  people  may  learn  really  to  outlaw  war. 

But  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  say  that  that 
can  be  done  completely  by  an  organization 
which  we  are  only  beginning  vo  create  and 
which  we  must  learn  to  use.  Our  search, 
therefore,  must  be  for  that  which  [rives  us 
the  greatest  security  and.  at  the  same  time, 
the  greatest  hope  for  developing  confidence 
among  nations  and  peace  In  the  future. 


OPA,  the  Black  Market,  and  Yoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  very  thoughtful 
and  provocative  article  from  the  Boston 
American  of  recent  date : 

OPA,    THE    BLACK    MARKET,    AND    TOO — ALICE    IK 
BLUNDERLAND    RT7LES    AID    CHISELERS 

(By  Warren  Stevens) 

Unfair  and  contradictory  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulations are  breaking  down  the  business  of 
supplying  food  to  more  than  a  million  Boston 
consumers.  Designed  to  asstire  fair  distribu- 
tion of  available  food  supplies,  their  net  re- 
sult. Instead,  has  been  to  invite  violations 
and  force  legitimate  and  established  supply 
houses  to  face  ruin  or  turn  to  black  market 
channels. 

Despite  their  denials  and  protestations  of 
innocence,  packers  are  forcing  retailers  to 
take  quantities  of  useless  and  often  unsalable 
products  along  with  the  supplies  of  meat  they 
need  for  their  cvustomers. 

"Tle-ln"  sales  are  forbidden  by  Govern- 
ment order,  but  the  blackjacking  goes  on 
every  day  and  the  city  Is  flooded  with  these 
products. 

Unfair  price  ceiling  regulations  keep  es- 
tablished products  in  warehouses  becaustt 
the  dealers  refuse  to  take  a  terrific  loss  bj 
putting  them  on  sale. 

Instead,  inferior  substitute  products  have 
replaced  them  on  the  market,  and  these  sell 
at  a  higher  ceiling  price  than  the  real  thing. 

Other  bureaucratic  regulations  have  re- 
stricted the  sale  of  products,  such  as  canned 
milk  and  peanut  butter,  to  restaurants. 

But  the  restaurants  get  their  canned  milk 
and  peanut  butter  just  the  same,  and  they 
do  It  perfectly  legally. 

They  go  to  the  retailer  and  make  their  pur- 
cha£es  from  him  to  make  up  the  amount  cut 
from  their  former  supply  by  the  bureaucratic 
restriction. 

This  not  only  cuts  Into  the  supply  ordi- 
narily available  for  the  regular  patrons  of  the 
retail  stores,  but  It  uses  the  time  and  gasoline 
of  the  restaurant  owners,  things  the  bureau- 
crats say  should  be  conserved. 

Firms  which  have  been  In  business  for 
more  than  5  years  have  found  themselves 
gradually  losing  buslnrs.?  and  facing  the  pros- 
pect of  closing  down,  if  they  want  to  operate 
legally. 

But  new  firms  and  food  manufacturers, 
who  have  been  in  business  only  a  short  time, 
are  reaping  a  harvest  with  the  aid  of  riiles 
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ind  regulations  which  allow  him  to  sell  at 
higher  ceilings  and  cut  the  throat  cf  the 
established  businessman. 

Pepper  is  an  example. 

The  pepper  on  your  table  Is  probably  an 
Imitation  of  the  real  thing,  yet  there  are 
more  than  2.000.000  pounds  of  genuine  pepper 
stored  In  a  warehouse  by  a  Boston  concern 
bacause  of  contradictory  and  unfair  price 
ceilings. 

The  celling  price  on  genuine  pepper  has 
been  set  at  25  cents  a  pound  retail,  while 
wholesalers  pay  about  14  cents  a  pound  for  It. 

But  the  retail  price  ceiling  on  Imitation 
pepper  is  32  cents  a  pound  and  25  cents  a 
pound  for  the  wholesaler. 

Selling  the  genuine  article  at  the  ceiling 
price  would  not  pay  spice  dealers  for  the  cost 
of  storage,  labor,  upkeep  or  distribution,  so 
they  hold  onto  their  product  and  the  market 
Is  flooded  with  the  imitation  variety 

One  of  the  Nation's  biggest  companies  Is 
limited  In  Its  output  because  It  can't  pro- 
duce Its  chocolate  syrup  at  the  present  ceil- 
ing price  without  losing  considerable  money. 

But  an  Ohio  dealer  with  a  similar  but 
Inferior  product  has  been  granted  a  higher 
celling  and  higher  selling  price,  and  Is  flood- 
ing the  market  with  It. 

Thus,  stupid  bureaucratic  regulations  are 
ruining  esUblished  businesses  and  producing 
a  golden  flood  of  profits  for  the  Johnny-come- 
latelles. 

The  new  man  In  business  has  no  former 
price  scale  to  abide  by  as  do  the  established 
concerns. 

All  he  needs  Is  OPA  permission  and  a  set 
of  rules  under  which  he  may  operate. 

Mayonnaise  Is  an  illustration. 

The  old  established  manufacturer  sells  his 
product  at  an  average  rate  of  $1.45  per  gallon 
to  wholesalers.  But  these  same  wholesalers 
must  pay  from  11.60  to  fl.75  per  gallon  for 
mayonnaise  they  purchase  from  new  oper- 
ators. 

Salad  oil  Is  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients 
of  mayonnaise  and  most  of  this  has  been 
diverted  into  the  black  market,  with  a  25 
cents  per  gallon  charge.  In  contrast  with  a 
17.cent  celling  price  on  salad  oil  obtained 
through  legitimate  sources. 

Established  manufacturers,  even  If  they 
wanted  to.  couldn't  pay  the  black-market 
rate,  but  Johnny-come-lately.  with  his  higher 
celling  price  for  his  product,  can  and  often 

does. 

One  cf  the  largest  mayonnaise  manufac- 
turers In  Boston  once  turned  out  4,000  gal- 
lons of  the  product  daily. 

Today  he  has  been  waiting  for  a  shipment 
of  salad  oil  for  S  weeks  and  expects  he  will 
be  forced  to  close  down  his  plant  before  he 
gets  It.  He  can't  put  out  a  half-pint  of 
mayonnaise  without  It. 

There  U  no  salad  oil  In  Boston,  but  New 
York  la  flooded  with  It— through  black-market 
channels.  This  producer  refuses  to  patronize 
black  markets. 

But  still  the  OPA  insists  that  Its  celling 
prce  Is  fair  for  one  and  all. 

But  the  worst  racket  of  all  Is  the  tle-ln 
sales  which  retailers  are  forced  to  agree  to 
In  order  to  get  scant  supplies  of  meat. 

All  cf  them  are  agreed  that  It  Is  nothing 
but  a  racket  by  which  the  packer  disposes 
of  often  unsalable  byproducts,  but  no  one 
dares  to  protest  openly  for  fear  of  being  cut 
off  from  any  supplies  of  meat. 

One  packer  forces  his  customers  to  buy  a 
case  of  meat  extract  with  every  100  pounds 
of  meat.  The  grocer  has  no  use  for  the  ex- 
tract but  he  buys  It  to  assxire  himself  of  get- 
ting his  meat  supply. 

Another  packer  forces  his  customers  to  buy 
another  byproduct,  a  dry  dog  food.  In  a  direct 
tle-Ln  sale  with  meat. 

Retailers  will  buy  up  to  20  cases  of  the  dog 
food  In  the  morning  and  return  to  the  packer 
In  the  afternoon  to  get  supplies  of  meat. 

Other  retailers  pay  bonuses  privately  to 
packers  and  return  the  next  day  to  pick  up 
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an  Intricate  and  Involved  administrative  re- 
view machinery  that  litigants  are  completely 
bewildered." 

The  OPA's  statement  that  "Nobody  loves 
the  OPA  because  the  OPA  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  and  Is  being  gov- 
erned by  a  lot  of  strategically  placed  economic 
planners,  and  economy  controlllsts  of  left- 
wing  tendencies  and  reddish  tint,  whose  de- 
clared purpose  It  Is  to  regiment  the  American 
people.  It  is  also  made  up  of  a  lot  of  men  who 
are  nothing  but  broken  down  businessmen 
and  clerks  who  never  before  had  as  easy  a  job, 
or  so  much  authority  over  others,  and  never 
before  in  their  lives  received  so  much  money 
for  what  they  did. 

"I  have  been  told"  said  Representative 
James  H.  Morrison,  cf  Louisiana,  In  Congress, 
"all  about  these  theorists  who  sit  behind 
mahogany  desks  in  Washington  with  a  slide 
rule,  and  work  out  such  miracles  as  postpon- 
ing the  lambing  season,  taking  off  the  horse's 
shoes  at  night  and  putting  them  back  In  the 
morning. ' 

Nobody  wants  Inflation.  Practically  every- 
body concedes  the  necessity  for  rationing. 
But  the  OPA  Is  going  too  far.  and  beyond 
the  Intent  of  Congress  when  It  begins  dictat- 
ing Inventories;  fixing  the  margins  of  profits; 
ordering  the  distributors  to  discontinue  trade 
discounts;  fixing  styles  In  men's  and  women's 
wear;  wasting  time  and  paper  In  giving  the 
America  pecple  a  definition  of  roast  beef; 
distributing  booklets  to  butchers  instructing 
them  how  to  cut  up  each  carcass;  writing  24- 
page  booklets  telling  housewives  how  to 
launder  sheets  at  home  by  using  plenty  of 
soap  and  water,  and  how  to  pile  them  neatly 
away  on  shelves,  and  how  to  rotate  them  so 
the  last  laundered  shall  be  used  last. 

Today  you  can  hardly  buy  a  pound  of  meat 
In  West  Branch.  Why?  If  you  go  out  In  the 
country  you  will  see  cattle  grazing  every- 
where. Yet.  local  slaughterers  are  prohibited 
from  slaughtering  their  usual  amounts  to 
supply  their  local  demand. 

It  i.s  more  than  a  singular  coincidence  that 
everything  the  OPA  has  put  under  price  con- 
trol has  disappeared  from  the  market.  Tlie 
Chicago  Daily  Drovers  Journal  In  Its  issue  of 
May  23,  said: 

"The  collapse  of  meat  production  seems  to 
date  directly  to  the  start  of  price  control." 
The  Chicago  Dally  Drovers  Journal  has  been 
In  business  a  long  time.  It  Is  edited  by  prac- 
tical men.  It  goes  on  to  say:  "Buying  of 
stocker  and  feeder  cattle  rose  during  the 
early  part  of  the  conflict.  During  the  en- 
tire year  of  1941  farmers  of  8  Corn  Belt  States 
bought  a  total  of  2.395,450  head  of  cattle  and 
calves  which  Increased  to  2,564,348  hend  In 
1942.  the  year  celling  prices  on  meat  were  Im- 
pos?d.  Buying  the  following  year  fell  to  2,- 
363.821  head,  and  In  1944  dropped  down  to 
2,279,546,  the  lowest  purchase  since  the  war 
beean  In  1939." 

There  are  too  many  fuzzy-wuzzy-woozle 
thinkers  In  authority  In  the  OPA,  Interfering 
with  the  normal  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Stock  feeds  were  priced  In  relation  to 
parity  for  wheat  and  other  grains.  Instead 
of  their  relation  to  meat  ceilings. 

Price  ceilings  on  dressed  meats  at  whole- 
sale were  fixed  before  livestock  prices  were 
frozen.  As  livestock  prices  continue  to  ad- 
vance the  meat  packers  began  to  feel  the 
squeeze,  until  by  the  spring  of  1943  they 
were  losing  4'i  cents  a  pound  on  every  beef 
carcass  slaughtered. 

In  1920  there  were  50.400,000  head  of 
cattle  on  American  farms;  in  1930  there  were 
61,003,000  head;  In  1940  there  were  68.197,000 
heed;  In  1943  there  were  78,170.000  according 
to  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  the  1945  World  Almanac.  Last  year  there 
were  82,192,000— more  than  ever  before  In  the 
history  of  this  country.  The  same  thing 
was  true  cf  milk  cows  and  hogs.  Yet,  today 
there  Is  little  meat  in  butcher-shop  cases. 
and  thousands  of  butchers  are  closing  up 
shop. 
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Unable  to  buy  some  meat  the  other  day, 
and  unwilling  to  pay  65  cents  a  pound  for 
trout  and  whlteflsh  (trout  at  one  local  store 
was  $1  a  poimd),  the  writer  paid  35  cents 
a  pound  for  herring.  A  few  years  ago  herring 
sold  for  8  cents  a  pound,  and  as  low  as 
6  cents  a  pound.  PJsh  Is  an  article  of  food. 
Why  It  Isn't  prlce-ceillnged  I  don't  know. 
That's  another  one  for  the  OPA  "brain 
trusters"  to  explain. 

To  give  their  menus  some  semblance  of 
BUbscantially  restaurants  are  obliged  to 
substitute  fish.  A  West  Branch  restaurant 
had  to  pay  70  cents  a  pound  for  trout  the 
other  dar.  With  that  trout  it  was  obliged 
to  serve  bread,  coffee,  sugar,  cream,  potatoes, 
eoup.  crackers,  butter  If  It  had  It — in  fact, 
everything  it  furnished  with  a  meal  when 
ceilings  went  Into  effect.  For  what?  On 
the  basis  of  70  cents  a  pound  for  trout?  No. 
For  75  cents — the  same  price  charged  for  a 
meal  when  restaurant  menu  prices  were 
lroz3n . 

What  about  prices.  Taking  100  as  the 
Index  figure  for  the  annual  average  living 
cost  in  large  American  cities  In  1935-39  on 
all  Items  of  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  elec- 
tricity and  ice,  what  do  v/e  find? 

Quoting  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  we  find  that  the  Index  figure  for 
average  cost  of  living  In  the  war  year  of  1918 
was  107.5;  In  1919  it  was  123  8;  In  1920  It  was 
143  3.  Prom  then  it  declined  to  92.7  In  1933. 
The  year  before  war  broke  out  in  Europe  It 
was  100.8. 

There  was  no  OPA  In  those  years.  Yet  the 
Index  of  annual  average  living  costs  In  large 
United  States  cities  went  above  the  Index 
flpure  for  1943,  which  was  123.6  In  only 
three  of  those  years.  In  1942  when  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  became  law  It 
was  116.5.     So  what? 

The  average  retail  price  of  a  round  steak 
In  1920  was  £9.5  cents  per  pound.  Ten  years 
later  it  was  42.6  per  pound;  when  war  broke 
out  in  Europe  It  was  36  cents  per  pound;  In 

1940  it  was  36.4  cents;  Jn  1942  It  wa8^43.3 
cents.     In  1943  It  was  43.9  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  war  period  1915-1930  round  steak 
retailed  for  an  average  of  23  cents  to  39.6 
cents  per  pound— no  rationing,  no  price 
control.  In  the  war  period  1939  through 
1943  the  average  retail  pi  Ice  of  round  steak 
rose  from  36  cents  In  19:19  to  43.5  cents  In 

1942,  before  rationing  anc  price  control.    In 

1943.  under  rationing  and  price  control  It  was 
43.9  cenu  per  pound.  And  today  there  Is 
no  meat. 

Where  has  It  gone?  Well,  lend-lease  ex- 
ports, for  one  thing,  rose  Tom  $741,000,000  In 

1941  to  $4,895,000,000  In  1942.  to  $10,100,000,- 
000  In  1943.    That  accounts  for  some  of  It. 

Maybe  you  can  account  for  some  of  It  In 
places  like  Onstead  Mich.,  and  the  Reloca- 
tion Camp  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  for  10,000  Interned 
west  coast  Japanese. 

Down  In  Onstead.  a  school  with  354  pupils 
Wanted  some  food  for  their  school-lunch 
program.  A  week  later  a  Government  truck 
arrived  with  864  cans  of  evaporated  milk;  312 
pounds  of  cheese:  150  pounds  of  butter:  288 
cans  of  pork  and  beans;  300  pounds  of  dried 
beans;  600  pounds  of  \ihlte  flour  and  600 
pounds  of  graham  flour;  240  cans  of  grape- 
fruit Juice:  30  bushels  of  sweetpotatoes;  32 
bushels  of  apples.  When  Congress  acciden- 
tally heard  of  this.  It  ordi-red  most  of  It  back 
to  Adrian.  Mich. 

When  Congressman  Fiank  A.  Barrett,  of 
Wyoming,  visited  the  Jap  Relocation  Camp  at 
Cody,  Wyo..  he  found  tlere  268.293  cans  of 
vegetables;  141,405  packaijes  of  cereal;  61.914 
Jars  of  Jellies  and  Jams:  5£.850  pounds  of  mac- 
aroni and  noodles;  10320  pounds  of  beans 
and  peas;  6,853  gallons  of  mayonnaise;  10 
cases  of  corn  flakes;  a  carload  of  oranges  and 
a  carload  of  grapefruit. 

No.  sir;  we  do  not  believe  It  is  necessary  to 
wipe  out  American  buslr.e.ss,  intimidate  the 
American  people,  fine  pecple,  or  JaU  them  in 
order  to  control  Inflatloa.     What  the  OPA 


needs  Is  a  general  house  cleaning.  We  be- 
lieve that  bureaucratic  bunglers  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  shortages.  We  believe  that 
price  control  and  rationing  can  be  accom- 
plished without  a  lot  of  socialistic  flapdoodle, 
and  without  the  ruination  of  thousands  of 
small  businessmen. 


Federal  Stamp  T&x  on  Automobiles  and 
Boats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
telegram  sent  to  Hon.  Robert  L.  Dough- 
ton,  chairman.  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, House  of  Representatives,  and 
Hon.  Walter  F.  George,  chairman.  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Brun- 
nier,  president,  American  Automobile 
Association,  relative  to  the  Federal  stamp 
tax  on  automobiles  and  boats  : 

Junk  5,   1945. 
Hon.   Robert   L.   Doughton, 

Chairman,  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington,    D.   C. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  George, 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Your  committees  are  currently 
engaged  In  framing  tax  legislation  which  Is 
primarily  Intended  as  an  aid  to  business  in 
the  period  of  reconversion  that  we  have  now 
entered.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  In  this  con- 
nection, however,  we  beg  to  urge  upon  you 
again  a  tax  revision  which  would  bring  re- 
lief not  to  a  comparatively  few  corpora- 
tions, but  to  some  25,000,000  Individual  tax 
payers,  Including  acores  of  thousands  of  re- 
turning service  men  and  women.  We  refer  to 
the  owners  of  motor  vehicles  who  have  been 
paying  the  annual  $6  motor  vehicle  use  tax 
since  It  was  first  enacted  on  February  1.  1943, 

Half  a  dosen  bills  are  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress calling  for  the  abolition  forthwith  of 
this  unfair  levy.  These  bills  reflect  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  this  tax 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  In  terms  of 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  only 
$120,000,000  a  year  would  be  Involved — a  mere 
fraction  of  the  comparatively  minor  rel.ef 
now  contemplated  in  the  proposed  tax  ad- 
justments affecting  corporations.  We  are 
confident  that  the  House  and  Senate  would 
overwhelmingly  vote  for  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  motor  vehicle  use  tax  if  the  op- 
portunity for  a  vote  were  presented.  So  we 
strongly  urge  that  your  committees  provide 
this  opportunity  by  reporting  out  one  of  the 
pending  resolutions. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose,  since  the  motor- 
vehicle  use  tax  is  again  due  for  renewal  on 
July  1.  The  record  discloses  that  in  the  pe- 
riod between  February  1,  1942.  and  March  30, 
1945,  the  tax  cost  motor-vehicle  owners  ap- 
proximately $476,000,000.  Imposed  as  it  was, 
during  a  period  of  greatly  curtailed  motor- 
vehicle  operation,  this  tax  constituted  not 
a  use  tax  In  any  sense  of  the  term,  but  rather 
a  pay-as-you-don't-go  tax  on  highway  trans- 
portation. In  Its  very  nature  It  was  a  nui- 
sance tax,  dlfBcuIt  of  administration  and  al- 
most impossible  of  enforcement.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  have  simply  elected 
not  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  millions 


who  pay  the  use  tax  have  no  evidence  of  pay- 
ment other  than  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  The  tax  never  had 
any  relationship  to  vehicle  value,  vehicle  use, 
or  the  ability  of  the  owner  to  pay.  It  la 
wholly  indefensible  in  theory  and  practice. 

We  are  now  In  the  most  critical  transporta- 
tion period  since  Pearl  Harbor,  with  Govern- 
ment urging  every  form  of  conservation  to 
sustain  the  war  effort  and  the  civilian  econ- 
omy. So  we  respectfully  urge,  as  we  have 
on  many  former  occasions,  that  this  nuisance 
tax  be  forthwith  repealed.  We  believe  that 
repeal  action  at  this  time  would  be  univer- 
sally accepted  as  a  recognition  by  Congress  o£ 
the  critical  status  of  highway  transportation 
today  and  its  need  of  every  possible  aid.  We 
further  believe  that  it  would  have  a  benefi- 
cial effect  on  morale,  since  this  tax  has  ac- 
cimiulated  an  amount  of  resentment  out  of 
all  proportion  to  Its  paltry  value  from  a  na- 
tional revenue  standpoint. 

H.  J.  Brcnnier, 
President,  American 
Automobile  Association. 


Effects  of  the  Meat  Shortai^e 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIRGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new.s  item 
In  a  Washington  paper  a  day  or  so  ago 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  local 
physicians  expressed  grave  concern  for 
the  health  of  small  children  and  expect- 
ant mothers  unless  the  meat  shortage  is 
alleviated  Immediately. 

Pregnancy  complications,  particularly 
toxemia,  and  malnutrition  in  children 
soon  will  manifest  themselves  if  these 
expectant  mothers  and  small  children 
continue  to  receive  an  Insufficient 
amount  of  protein,  according  to  a  promi- 
nent District  physician.  His  contention 
was  given  further  support  by  a  famed 
obstetrician,  who  said  that  tests  con- 
ducted in  England  during  the  period  of 
wartime  protein  shortages  showed  a  defi- 
nite increase  in  every  conceivable  preg- 
nancy complication. 

A  member  of  the  staff  at  Children's 
Hospital  declared  he  had  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  certain  classes  of 
patients,  particularly  diabetic  and  those 
with  digestive  disorders,  well  fed.  A 
former  Army  physician  said  that  since 
his  return  to  the  States  his  child  patients 
have  a  much  lower  average  blooid  count 
and  that  far  too  many  of  them  have 
abnormal  metabolism  than  a  few  years 
ago. 

To  my  knowledge  and  before  the  meat 
shortage  became  critical,  local  rationing 
boards  refused  to  allow  increased  meat 
rationing  upon  a  doctor's  prescription  to 
persons  afiSicted  with  anemia. 

Now  we  have  a  very  definite  shortage 
and  the  people  so  afllicted  are  denied  the 
protein  so  necessary  to  their  well  being. 
All  of  us  understand  quite  well  that  if 
there  is  no  meat  in  the  markets  we  do 
not  have  meat  on  our  tables,  regardless 
of  the  necessity. 

These  facts  are  pertinent  at  the  mo- 
ment because  we  have  the  Price  Control 
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Act  In  the  House  for  consideration  this 
v;eek.  We  are  told  that  nothing  can  be 
done  now  to  alleviate  the  situation  and 
afford  any  immediate  relief.  The  sick- 
ening part  of  this  story  is  that  this  con- 
dition is  brought  about  by  the  unadulter- 
r.ted  stubborness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
CPA  administration. 

It  is  to  our  everlasting  shame  that  we 
have  permitted  a  few  "crackpot"  theo- 
rists to  sabotage  our  food  supply.  We 
can  produce  all  the  food  necessary  for 
our  own  welfare  and  make  enormous 
contributions  to  the  hungry  peoples  of 
the  world  simply  by  the  Intelligent  han- 
dling of  this  problem.  I  think  the 
bipartisan  food  committee  under  the 
chslrmtnshlp  of  Representative  Ander- 
son, newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, made  this  very  clear. 

As  there  Is  now  a  possibility  that  the 
food  shortage  will  afTect  the  good  health 
of  millions  of  our  citizens.  I  repeat  what 
I  have  said  on  this  floor  many  times— 
that  lend-lease  should  be  dl-scontlnucd 
immediately  all  over  the  world,  except  to 
China,  iind  Congress  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  entire  food 
situation. 


Poitwsr  Military  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASMtMOTON 

IN  THE  HOU81  OP  RlPRlSENTATlVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RtcoRD.  I  am  pleased  to  Include  a 
column  from  the  Evening  Star  of  June 
14  by  Mr.  Lowell  Mcllett.  I  like  Mr.  Mel- 
lott's  fair  approach  to  the  very  contro- 
versial subject  of  our  postwar  military 
policy,  and  I  think  that  everyone  could 
read  this  column  with  profit. 

■ATS    ttSlSTANCt    TO    PCACITIMI    CONSCRIPTION 
WILL  NOT  H  OVnCOMB  QUICKLY.  IT  XVII 

(By  Lowell  Mellett ) 

There  i»  one  issue  o(  vital  importance  be- 
fore the  American  people  that  can  be  and  Is 
being  considered  In  the  good  temper  that 
usually  produces  the  best  results.  It  is  the 
Issue  of  peacetime  conscription  and  military 
training.  A  s{>ecial  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  endeavoring  to  learn 
how  the  plain  people  feel  on  the  subject, 
while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  views 
of  what  may  be  called  experts.  The  latter 
Include  not  only  military  men  and  civiliaa 
war  leaders,  but  educators  and  others  qunll- 
ftcd  to  offer  opinions  based  on  study  and  in- 
formation. 

For  the  most  part  the  witnesses  have  been 
Murcest  without  being  shrill.  Those  who  op> 
poM  compulsory  training  have  been  disposed 
to  concede  the  sincerity  and  patriotic  pur- 
pose of  those  who  favor  it,  and  vice  versa. 
One  advocate  of  peacetime  conscription  did 
remark  that  12  college  presidents  who  had 
expresMd  their  opposition  were  "talking 
through  their  12  learned  hats."  but  that  isn't 
considered  violent  language  in  congressional 
circles. 

Reasonable  discussion  is  possible,  because 
ni  one  has  ground  for  suspecting  anyone  else 
:'  triflah  or  sinister  motives.  The  witness 
TTho  aofSHted  that  college  presidents  were 


against  the  proposa  I  for  1  year's  training  only 
because  it  would  nterfere  with  their  own 
•business."  probata] y  was  sorry  when  he  read 
his  words  In  cold  p  rint  next  day. 

All  In  all,  the  ma  ter  is  being  debated  in  an 
atmosphere  of  go<  d  feeling.  Some  simply 
think  we  will  not  be  properly  prepared  to 
fight  any  future  em  imy  unless  when  the  time 
comes  we  can  instantly  call  up  millions  of 
young  men  who'v  s  had  previous  training. 
And  some  think  th  s  simply  Is  not  true;  that 
instead,  we  can  alv  ays  assemble  and  train  a 
first-class  Army  quickly  without  dislocating, 
year  after  year,  thi  lUes  of  millions  of  boys 
who  may  never  be   )rdcred  to  fight. 

You  can  listen  o  It  all  and  still  remain 
uncertain  In  your  own  mind.  It  requires  a 
lot  of  thinking,  sli  ce  It  Involves  a  basic  de- 
parture In  our  wh  )le  manner  of  living,  but 
presently  you  will  urrlve  at  a  firm  conviction 
on  one  side  or  the  nher.  And  what  the  ma- 
jority of  us  corns  t  >  believe  la  what  Congress 
U  likely  to  establU  h  as  the  American  policy. 
Howtver.  it  is  going  to  take  some  time  for 
us  to  make  up  uu  mlndi.  so  don't  look  for 
any  quick  action  b  t  Cmgreis. 

This  will  be  diss  ►pointing  to  those  who  al- 
ready hnve  convln<ed  themselves  that  all  the 
good  argument  U  <  n  the  side  of  adopting  the 
system  that  has  ( irnUhed  most  of  ths  Bu- 
ropvan  countries  v  ith  their  armies. 

Pnrtlculnrly  dins  jpolnted  will  be  the  mili- 
tary lenders  who  ( re  certain  that  our  fight- 
ing machine  In  Eu  rope  would  have  been  bet- 
ter and  our  losses  In  men  lesn  had  that  ma- 
chine been  comp<  sed  entirely  of  men  who 
had  had  at  least  i ,  year's  thorough  training 
before  being  sent  overseas.  The  lesson*  of 
this  war  are  so  cl(  tr,  from  their  standpoint, 
that  they  assume  we  all  must  see  them.  It 
has  been  their  he  ^e  that  with  the  demon- 
stration freshly  b  (ore  us  we  will  be  willing 
to  ratify  their  Julgment.  In  other  words, 
they  believe  this  U  the  time— not  later,  when 
be  fijrgotten~to  achieve 
ts  a  great  reform  In  mill* 
tary  policy.  Quiti  apart  from  military  con< 
sideratlona.  to  glv(  them  full  credit,  they  be< 
lleve  the  proposec  year  of  physical  training 
and  discipline  wlll|promote  our  national  well- 
being 

The  resistance,  lowever.  is  Instinctive  and 
deep,  too  deep  to  1 1  ovetcome  quickly,  if  ever. 
Congress  senses  tlMs  res:istance  and  doubtless 
shares  It.  Wheref  >re  the  patient  study  being 
given  by  the  present  exploratory  committee. 
In  the  mcanti  ne  the  delegates  at  San 
Francisco  are  perfecting  an  International  se< 
curlty  organlzatlG  n.  Il  It  should  appear  to 
b«  something  th  it  will  work  or.  at  least, 
something  worth  trying,  the  pleaders  for 
peacetime  conscrl  stlon  In  this  country  are 
likely  to  find  th(  mselves  pleading  In  vain. 


Freedam  of  the  Press 
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or 


F.  RYTER 

CONNECTICUT,, 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  June  19, 1945 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 
tny  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
f  ollowing  resolution : 


adoption  of  the  free-press 
a  world-wide  basis 


01 


Connecticut, 


the     Constitution 

r^ognized  that  a  free  press 

and  essential  principles 

government"    and    has 

law  sliall  ever  be  passed  to 


curtail  or  restrain  the  liberty  of  speech  or 
of  the  press":  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  respectfully 
urge  that  those  same  principles  be  recog- 
nized and  guaranteed  by  International  com- 
pact as  a  world-wide  right  to  the  end  that 
truth  may  forever  be  available  to  all  peoples 
as  a  guide  toward  world  freedom,  understand- 
ing, and  peace;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  the  Connecticut  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 
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Public  FsTori  Voice  in  Ratifying  of 
Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  iiAMraiiiRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VEH 

Tueadav.Junc  19. 1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. June  7.  in  dlscu.sslng  Hou.se  Joint 
Resolution  60  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Con.stltullon  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  making  of  treaties,  I  said: 

1  am  convinced  that  the  people  wish  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment,  it  la  my  con- 
viction that  the  people  denlie  to  change  the 
Constitution  so  that  a  majority  of  the  entire 
Congress  can  validate  treaties. 

A.S  further  proof  of  my  statement.  I  am^ 
inserting  In  the  RrcoRO  a  news  release, 
dated  June  15.  1945.  by  Dr.  George  Gal- 
lup director.  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion.  This  release  appears  in  the 
Wa.shlngton  Post: 

PUBLIC  rAVORS  MOUai  VOICE  IN  RATirYINa 

or  TRtATin 

(By  George  Oallup.  director.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

PRiNcrroN.  N.  J.,  June  15.— When  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  went 
on  record  In  favor  of  giving  Itself  a  voire  In 
ratlAcatlon  of  treaties,  it  had  the  backing  of 
the  American  people. 

A  survey  Just  completed  across  the  Nation 
finds  that  a  majority  of  the  civilians  In  this 
country  favor  having  treaties  ratified  by 
Presidential  approval  plus  a  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  present  method 
of  treaty  ratification,  which  calls  for  Presi- 
dential approval  and  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate. 

The  idea  actually  has  been  acceptable  to 
the  American  people  as  far  back  as  October 
1943.  when  the  Institute  first  questioned  a 
cross-section  of  the  public  about  It. 

Whether  the  Senate  will  agree  to  share  Its 
august  treaty-making  prerogative  with  the 
House  Is  of  course  another  question.  As  for 
the  general  public,  present  sentirnent  on  the 
issue  Is  shown  by  replies  to  the  following 
question : 

Which  one  Of  these  three  ways  would  ycu. 
personally,  favor  as  the  best  way  to  hava 
peace  treaties  approved?  / 

The  three  alternatives  given  voters  are: 
(1)  Approval  by  the  President  only,  (2)  ap- 
proval by  the  President  and  a  majority  of 
the  whole  Congress.  (3)  approval  by  the 
President  and  two-thirds  of  the  Senate — the 
present  method. 


The  replies  today,  is  compared  to  earlier 
surveys  on  the  same  issue:' 
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Analysis  of  the  rep  les  brought  forth  some 
other  Interesting  facti  about  pvibllc  tlilnking 
on  the  question  of  tieaty  rnilfication: 

1.  Throughout  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  only 
about  one-third  are  able  tu  say  how  treaties 
art  at  present  ratified. 

a.  Among  the  psop.t  who  are  able  to  namv 
present  tieaty  ratification  procedure*,  the 
majority  favor  ohany  ng  requlromenu  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Pi'Mideni  and  a  majority  of  both 
the  House  and  Senato. 

8,  Among  people  i«ho  have  attended  eel* 
lege,  almost  two  out  nf  three  know  the  prss- 
ent  ratlAcatlnn  procedures,  but  better  than 
two  out  of  three  think  the  best  system  would 
be  to  provide  approval  of  the  President  and  a 
majority  of  both  bran  hes  of  Congress, 


OPA 

.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  N0R1M    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  19. 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  now  consider  the 
question  of  the  extension  of  the  Prlco 
Control  Act,  It  is  lmp<?ratlve  that  we  ap- 
proach this  very  important  question  In 
a  nplrlt  of  sincerity  and  one  of  public 
service  to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and 
all  of  us  mu&t  be  possessed  of  all  of  the 
things  that  are  Important  in  connection 
with  this  legislation. 

It  must  not  be  passed  becau.se  the 
President  has  asked  1;  to  be  passed,  high 
as  is  my  regard  for  him.  No  man  can 
know  all  the  angles.  There  does  exist 
in  this  Nation  today  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion against  OPA  and  Its  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity come  at  the  hands  of  monopo- 
lies and  large  capital-stock  organiza- 
tions, but  rather  it  comes  from  the  small- 
est type  of  business  |)eople  in  the  coun- 
try, together  with  many  thousands  of 
consumers. 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  ai  editorial  written 
by  Cedric  Adams  in  the  Minneapolis 
Sunday  Tribune.  Juno  10: 

IN  THIS   CORNER  WITH  CEDRIC  ADAMS 

Let's  talk  about  the  meat  situation  as  an 
opener  today.  A  group  of  eastern  butchers, 
who.  like  most  butchers,  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  meat,  decided  to  pool  their  funds  and 
send  two  representatives;  up  to  Canada  just  to 
see  what  they  could  bay.  Before  going  to 
Canada,  the  pair  went  to  Washington  to 
learn  the  lay  of  the  Ian  i.  They  were  told  by 
the  Department  of  Agrl  rulture  It  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  deal.  The  Department  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  It  would  Inspect  the 
meat  they  might  buy  for  free.  The  Canadian 
embassy  even  gave  Its  :kay  to  the  proposed 
plan.    An  attach^  of  tlie  Canadian  embassy 


said.  "Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  meat.  All  you 
have  to  do  Is  find  it.  If  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment doesn't  need  It.  you  may  get  a  permit  to 
ship  It  to  the  United  States."  The  Americans 
went  to  Montreal  and  purchased  10  cars  of 
prime  dressed  beef  and  veal  and  «  cars  of 
livestock— a  total  of  640.000  pounds  The 
meat  cost  19  cents  a  pound — 2''j  cents  less 
than  the  OPA  ceiling  price  in  this  country'. 

The  Montreal  packers  said  they're  anxious 
to  do  business  with  Americans.  They  ex- 
plained the  price  they  get  from  the  British 
is  3  cents  less  than  the  American  butchers 
paid  them.  After  the  meat  was  sealed  In 
refrigerator  cars  the  whole  deal  was  can- 
celed by  a  high  Canadian  food  offlrlal  who 
told  the  buyers  he  acted  nt  the  request  of 
the  United  States  State  Department.  When 
the  butchers  returned  to  the  United  States 
they  were  told  by  the  State  Department  the 
deal  was  held  up  by  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration. These  men,  however,  brotight  back 
some  other  Interesting  information  from 
Canada  that  might  Interest  you  and  the  OPA: 
They  saw  huge  quantities  of  chsese  with  a 
21«rent-a>pound  price  tag  agnlnat  a  4S-Cfnt 
celling  here.  Butter  up  there  was  30  cents 
a  potmd  oompared  to  o\ir  fil  cents  a  pound, 
Tliere  are  mors  than  fte.OOO.OOO  pounds  of 
buttrr  in  itornge  for  Canada's  11,600.000 
population. 

Biggs  In  Canada  sell  from  20  to  94  cents  a 
doaen.  compared  with  a  rrtnll  celling  here  of 
40  cents,  And  In  Cnnnda  the  supply  Is  to 
grrnt  farmers  art  killing  ufT  Inylng  hens  to 
prevent  a  further  price  drop.  Chickens  are 
■0  abundant  across  the  border  that  you  can 
buy  all  you  want  nt  any  price  you're  willing 
to  pay.  Here  chickens  are  almost  unobtain- 
able except  In  the  black  market.  One  more 
Item  that  should  Interest  you  In  this  little 
comparison  Is  this:  The  only  two  major  Items 
that  are  rationed  up  there  are  gasoline  and 
butter  and  the  Canadians  expect  gasollus 
rationing  to  be  entirely  removed  on  or  before 
July  1,  There  may  be  a  thounnnil  and  one 
reasons  behind,  shall  we  say,  this  maladjust- 
ment. I  hope  the  OPA  doesn't  think  we're 
needling  the  Office.  We're  simply  reportUig 
what  two  butchers  found  In  Canada.  Don't 
you  think  the  facts  arc  Intwestlng? 


OWI  Goei  to  President's  Home  Town  in 
Missouri  Again  and  Af  ain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MXSSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19. 1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  of  the  House 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing brief  news  story  from  the  June  14, 
1945,  edition  of  the  Independence  Ex- 
aminer, of  Independence,  Mo.,  home 
town  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  Independent -Demo- 
cratic newspaper  edited  by  the  widely 
known  Missourian,  William  Southern, 
Jr.: 

TWO  BX7BKAU  ARMS  GET  SAME  STORT — INDEPEND- 
ENT SEES  SXAMP1.E  Or  EXTRAVAGANCE  WHEN 
OWI  SENDS  FOKZIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  STAJTS 
HERE  FOK  IDENTICAL  RECORDS 

Here  is  a  fact  story  to  which  we  call  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Congress  has  been 
Irritated  by  the  OWI  and  cut  off  the  revenue 
and  while  the  department  Is  to  be  continued 
there  are  Members  who  would  refuse  to 
make  any  appropriations. 


A  day  after  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt a  crew  of  reporters  and  photographers 
from  the  OWI  with  their  credentials,  flew 
from  Washington  and  arrived  in  Independ- 
ence. They  put  in  a  week  or  two  here  taking 
pictures  and  cathering  information  and  said 
It  was  for  the  OWI.  official,  at  Government 
expense  and  for  Government  purpoees. 

Recently  another  crew  arrived  In  Inde- 
pendence. The  head  man  presented  his 
credentials  and  said  he  was  sent  by  the  OWI 
officially  to  prepare  an  Illustrated  biography 
of  Independence.  When  he  was  told  thnt 
another  crew  from  the  OWI  had  spent  a  week 
here  gathering  extictly  the  same  material  he 
expressed  surprise  and  took  the  trouble  to 
find  out. 

The  explanation  was  that  the  first  crew 
WHS  for  the  depnitment  of  the  OVl  which 
covered  only  the  United  States,  That  Its  bi- 
ography of  Independence.  Its  pictures  and 
framework  were  for  home  rnnsumptlon  only. 
The  Mcond  rrew  la  to  prepare  the  same  In- 
formation exactly  and  print  the  same  1n- 
formatkin,  pictursw,  and  story  for  foreign  con- 
sumption only.  When  asked  why  the  work 
dune  by  ths  first  crrw  cotiid  not  have  been 
used  he  was  told  Ihut  the  domcsilr  crew 
of  the  OWI  wns  not  permitted  to  exchange 
Information  or  lend  pictures  to  the  foreign 
department,  that  the  two  departments  were 
entirely  separate  expense  accinints  and  no  ex- 
change of  informtttinn  was  permitted.  One 
was  entirely  Independent  of  the  other. 

So  Independence  got  a  combing  over  for 
stories  and  pictures  at  Qovernment  expense 
by  two  expensive  crews  from  the  same  OWI. 
We  might  remark  that  this  ts  Dlbllrnl  In 
Washington  buieaus.  not  to  let  the  Irfi  hniul 
know  what  the  right  hand  Is  doing  The 
Government  pays  the  bill.  Two  dllTrrent 
orewi  came  from  WH^ihlnKion  and  spent  a 
week  each  in  Indepvndenoe  doing  exactly  the 
same  work. 


Treating  Americans  Like  Crimbali 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICH  to  AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ccn- 
ORBSsiONAL  RscoRD,  I  offer  a  letter  which 
has  reached  me  from  a  loyal.  American 
citiaen  of  my  district  setting  forth  an 
example  of  the  operation  of  the  OPA. 
In  the  face  of  conditions  existing  today 
in  the  alleged  land  of  plenty,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  attitude  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  toward  our  citizens  who 
handle  food. 

Other  instances  of  persecution  of  an 
indefensible  natiu-e  similar  to  the  one 
detailed  in  this  letter  have  come  to  my 
j)ersonal  attention. 

OPA  should  not  expect  any  continu- 
ance of  the  act  without  including  correct- 
ing amendments  which  will  eliminate 
abuses  of  the  nature  indicated. 

PuaSSLL  PUBUBHTNO  CO., 

Plymouth.  Mich.,  June  7. 1945. 
Hon.  George  E>ondebo: 

Here  Is  what  happened  In  Plymouth  to- 
night : 

The  owners  of  DentoiWIs  Grocery,  616  Soutlx 
Main  Street,  Plymouth,  were  requested  to 
appear  before  the  OPA  price  panel  tonight 
at  7:30.  As  the  store  ts  open  untU  10  p.  m. 
I  was  a£ked  to  acoompany  Mrs.  Denton  to 
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Mr.  Denton  could  keep  the  store  open.  But 
both  are  needed  In  the  store  all  the  time. 

After  a  55-minute  wait  we  were  called. 
The  secretary  of  this  price  panel  claimed 
to  have  visited  the  store  and  noted  several 
marked  prices  and  checked  these  at  the 
offlces  later.  Out  of  several  she  found  only 
one  out  of  line.  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  was 
marked  at  11  cents  whereas  the  OPA  price 
l3  fixed  at  9  cents.  No  <nistomer  complained 
and  no  buy  had  been  made. 

Yet  Mrs.  Denton  was  requested  to  fill  out 
a  violation  admission  and  when  she  asked 
for  time  to  let  her  husband  know  about  the 
request  they  threatened  "to  send  the  case 
In  to  Detroit  for  action."  With  that  threat 
Mrs.  Denton  filled  out  said  violation  form 
and  signed  It.  When  she  returned  to  the 
store  it  was  discovered  no  Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
had  been  sold  at  that  price. 

Ctoumn  to  me  this  is  a  high-handed  pro- 
eetfmv  that  is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
should  be  stopped  at  once.  Had  this  price 
panel  been  honestly  interested  in  helping  the 
merchants  obey  the  law.  a  simple  telephone 
notice  to  the  Denton's  would  have  solved 
everything  in  30  seconds. 

Obviously  it  Is  not  Intended  to  help  the 
merchant  but  to  prosecute  him.  These  panel 
meetmgs  are  held  under  "private"  screening 
and  no  Plymouth  citizen  Is  allowed  to  listen 
In  when  accusations  are  being  made.  Is  this 
Americanism?  Are  we  taking  on  nazism 
under  the  fine  title  of  being  "good  citizens '? 
I'm  sure  you  are  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
treatment  of  our  citizens. 

You  may  use  this  letter  and  contents  in 
any  way  that  you  would  like. 

R.    R.   PtTRSELL. 

I  have  read  the  above  and  believe  It  to  be 
true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

WiLOA  Denton. 


Extension  of  the  Stabilization  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1945 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  am  herewith 
including  the  remarks  I  made  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
15th  of  this  month,  said  committee  hav- 
ing under  consideration  and  holding 
hearings  on  the  extension  of  the  Stabil- 
ization Act.  which  is  authority  for  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  In  my 
remarks  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  I  submitted  the  five  points 
indorsed  and  requested  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  business  people  of  my  district. 
I  have  carefully  read  these  five  points, 
and  in  the  main  endorse  them,  as  I  be- 
lieve three  of  the  points  submitted  have 
been  under  consideration  before  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Stabilization  Act,  as 
well  as  all  extensions  to  same. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  committee,  as  well 
as  this  House,  will  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  requests  of  these  businessmen 
from  my  district,  and  I  am  happy  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  in  my  remarks  herein 
their  request.-?.  My  statement  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  was  as 
follows: 

Ilr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, 1  am  appearing  before  you  for  the 
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thousands  of  dollars  that  are  being  pafd  In 
Indirect  subsidies.  The  Budget  also  states, 
I  am  informed,  that  the  salaries  now  being 
paid  to  the  personnel  of  the  OflBce  of  Price 
Administration  amount  yearly  to  $179,000,000. 
This  does  not  Include  the  expenses  paid  in 
administering  this  act  by  the  personnel  of 
this  Agency.  It  could  reasonably  be  men- 
tioned that  traveling  expenses,  rents,  postage, 
stationery,  printing,  lights  and  fuel,  and 
other  Items  too  numerous  to  mention,  will 
increase  this  amount  spent  and  to  be  spent  to 
carry  on  this  program  will  be  in  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  four  to  five  billion  dollars 
annually.  ' 

With  this  In  mind,  I  am  wondering,  with 
this  enormous  outlay  of  expenses,  which  Is 
more  than  it  cost  the  Government  to  operate 
a  few  years  ago,  together  with  the  injury 
done  in  carrying  on  this  program  of  planned 
economy,  whether  it  Is  worth  the  price.  Even 
those  of  us  who  favored  this  act  have  to  admit 
that  It  has  put  many  private  businesses  and 
private  enterprises  out  of  existence.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
this  is  a  serious  question,  and  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  this  committee 
as  well  as  the  Congress  in  extending  this  act. 
These  statements  and  these  figures  are  given 
in  order  that  this  committee  could  see  the 
necessity  of  giving  this  matter  their  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  am  submitting  herewith  five  points, 
which  as  stated  before,  are  the  desire  of  the 
majority  and  all  of  the  businessmen  in  my 
district  I  have  heard  from  have  asked  that 
these  five  points  be  included  into  the  ex- 
tension of  the  OPA.  The  five  points  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Interpretation  by  OPA  of  the  clause 
"generally  fair  and  equitable"  has  resulted  in 
narrowing  the  normal  gross  profit  of  retailers 
In  a  multitude  of  Instances.  Retail  prices 
have  been  maintained  by  forcing  the  re- 
tailer to  absorb  additional  costs.  In  the  un- 
certain daj's  ahead  this  condition  could  be- 
come even  more  serious.  Congress  can  and 
should  define  the  term  "generally  fair  and 
equitable"  to  prevent  the  present  "squeeze" 
on  the  retailers, 

2.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Price 
Control  Act  violations.     One  is  a  willful  dis- 

^  regard  of  rationing  and  price  control.  The 
other  is  purely  technical  and  unintentional. 
What  individual  merchant  can  guarantee 
that  his  place  of  business  Is  absolutely  free 
of  any  kind  of  error— with  a  constant  turn- 
over of  employees  (mainly  inexperienced), 
and  with  the  multiplicity  of  regulatlos  that 
exist?  Should  this  merchant  be  subjcfcted 
to  the  same  ill  publicity  as  a  willful  violator? 
Therefore,  the  courts  should  be  permitted 
to  use  discretion  as  to  granting  Injunctions 
in  cases  of  nonwillful  violations. 

3.  The  right  to  review  OPA  decisions  should 
be  extended  to  the  United  States  district 
and  circuit  courts.  This  would  enable  the 
petitioner  to  take  his  case  to  a  much  nearer 
point,  eliminating  time,  travel,  and  e::pense. 

4.  Commercial  rents  in  war  emergency 
areas  should  be  placed  under  the  act.  Many 
merchants  are  now  signing  new  leases  at 
much  higher  rentals,  increasing  cost  of  op- 
eration. 

5.  The  act  should  be  renewed  for  only  a 
12-month  perlcd.  Instead  of  the  proposed  18 
months.  No  one  can  accurately  predict  when 
the  emergency  period  will  end.  Periodic  re- 
view is  a  sound  principle  to  follow. 

In  the  length  of  time  which  I  have  had 
to  study  the  five  points  submitted  herein 
for  your  consideration  and  the  requesi-s  be- 
ing made  by  my  constituents  that  such  be 
included  in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the 
extension,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  each  of 
these  points  is  fair  and  should  be  Included 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  extension  of 
this  act  if  it  is  continued. 

You  will  notice  that  they  are  all  of  the 
opinion  that  the  act  should  be  renewed,  but 
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only  for  a  period  of  12  months,  and  person- 
ally, I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  Any  exten- 
sion short  of  12  month5;.  in  my  mind,  would 
throw  the  machinery  out  of  gear,  and  the 
time  would  be  so  limited  that  the  agency 
coukl  not  perform  In  that  fair  manner  which 
I  am  in  hoi}es  it  will  perform  better  than 
In  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ger  tlemen.  let  me  thank 
you  In  behalf  cf  mysel !  and  all  my  consti- 
tuents who  are  asking  your  consideration  in 
this  matter. 


The  Menace  to  American  Industry  in  the 
Proposal  to  Reduce  the  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  as  a  part  thereof  a 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  William  S.  Ben- 
net  at  the  John  Hay  Republican  Club, 
the  Bronx,  New  York  City,  Thursday, 
June  14,  1945: 

While  I  am  a  life-long  Republican.  I  am 
tpeaking  tonight  not  primarily  as  a  Repub- 
lican, but  as  an  American.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  shall  say  anything  dlfl'erent  on  that 
account,  but  I  refer  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
moment,  I  am  not  the  holder  of  any  public 
office  nor  a  candidate  for  any  office,  and  am 
not  even  a  county  committeeman,  and  what 
1  say  Is  simply  the  thoughts  of  a  man  In  the 
ranks,  though  however,  one  with  considerable 
experience. 

I  am  here  to  express  my  opposition,  and 
indeed  my  amazement,  at  the  proposal  not 
only  to  extend  the  reciprocity  law  for  3  years 
but  so  to  amend  It  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  have  the  right  to  reduce  by  50 
percent  to  every  country  In  the  world  any 
existing  duty  from  the  amount  at  which  It 
stood  on  January  1,  1945.  This  means  that 
In  the  case  of  any  one  of  the  1,910  separate 
reductions  already  made,  which  has  the  full 
60  percent  permitted  by  the  law  passed  in 
1934,  that  it  wUl  tmder  the  proposed  addi- 
tional reduction  be  possible  to  reduce  It  75 
percent  from  the  rate  fijced  by  the  Congress 
In  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and.  Indeed,  in  a 
case  where  prior  to  the  Trade  Agreement  Act 
a  50-percent  reduction  had  been  made  under 
the  l^riff  Cbmmission  Act  of  the  1930  act 
Itself,  a  total  of  87 '/i  percent. 

At  no  time  since  George  Washington  signed 
the  first  Tariff  Act  on  July  4.  1789.  has  any 
such  dangerous,  heedless,  reckless,  and  even 
catastrophic  and  calamitous  power  been  con- 
templated to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
executive  official,  not  even  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States, 

I  do  not  blame  anyone  in  particular.  The 
situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  haven't 
had  a  thoroughgoing  discussion  of  the  tariff 
since  the  three  elections  of  1890.  1892,  and 
1894.  and  since  William  McKinley  was  elect- 
ed President  in  1896.  as  the  result  of  these 
tariff  discussions.  It  has  been  quite  gener- 
ally assumed  that  whenever  there  was  a  Re- 
publican President,  Senate,  and  House  there 
would  be  a  protective  tariff,  and  that  if. 
when,  and  as  the  country  wanted  a  low  tariff 
or  free  trade,  they  would  elect  a  Democratic 
President,  Senate,  and  House.  Therefore,  In 
recent  years  few  have  ever  given  the  tariff 
much  thought.    The  series  of  discussions  In 


1890.  1892.  and  1894  occurred  before  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  present  House  were 
even  t)orn. 

I  am  grateful  for  one  thing,  which  Is  that 
there  is  no  responsibility  on  the  Republican 
Party  for  the  prassage  of  this  act  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  May  26,  1945. 
The  test  vote  was  on  the  Republican  motion 
to  continue  the  present  situation  without 
change  for  2  years.  On  that  the  vote  was 
181  ayes  and  212  noes.  Seven  Republicans 
voted  with  the  Democrats.  13  Democrats 
voted  with  the  Republicans.  What  carried 
the  vote  was  the  Democratic  majority.  If 
the  seven  Republicans  had  voted  with  the 
rest  of  the  Republicans  the  vote  would 
merely  have  been  changed  to  188  aye^  205 
,  noes,  and  the  bill  would  have  passed  Just  the 
same. 

The  protective  tariff  Is  not  the  product  of 
modem  Republicanism.  It  was  worked  out 
in  the  first  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
first  Senate  which  first  met  In  New  York 
City  on  April  6,  1789.  At  that  time  James 
Madison,  incidentally  all  his  life  a  theoret- 
ical free  trader.  Introduced  what  he  regarded 
when  it  was  Introduced  as  a  revenue  bill  to 
levy  a  tariff  on  the  products  being  brought 
over  in  what  were  known  as  the  "spring 
ships"  from  England.  Our  country  was 
without  money  and  this  revenue  was  needed. 
But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  regardless 
of  the  pressing  need  the  60  men  in  the  House 
and  the  20  men  in  the  Senate  took  time  to 
work  out  the  philosophy  of  the  situation 
and  when  the  act  got  to  George  Washington 
who  signed  it.  as  I  have  already  stated,  on 
July  4.  17E9,  the  second  act  that  the  First 
Congress  had  passed,  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing section: 

"Section  1.  Whereas  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  Government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  mantifactures, 
that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  imported:  'Be  It  enacted,'  etc." 

Years  later  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
at  that  time  four  Democrats  and  five  Repub- 
licans sat,  held  unanimously  In  the  case  of 
J.  W.  Hampton,  Jr.  v.  U.  S.  (276  U.  8.  394,  at 
pp.  411,  412).  that  the  language  of  that  first 
section  made  the  act  not  a  revenue  act  but 
a  protective  tariff  act  and  from  that  date  to 
this,  156  years,  ours  has  been  a  protective 
tariff  country.  After  156  years  of  experience 
the  facts  Justify  the  statement  that  our 
tariff  system  as  it  stands  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  is  the  best  and  fairest  tariff  system  In 
the  world.  It  has  been  changed  the  least. 
England,  for  Instance,  during  that  same  pe- 
riod at  one  time  had  her  com  laws,  that  is, 
a  tariff  system  to  protect  the  products  of 
agriculture.  She  Jtmked  that,  ruined  her 
agriculture  and  become  a  so-called  free-trade 
counti7,  though  the  Individual  Englishman 
paid  more  per  capita  In  tariff  rates  than  did 
the  individual  American.  Alwut  1922  she 
changed  her  policy  and  became  a  protective 
tariff  country. 

In  the  days  prior  to  the  Civil  War  nearly 
everyone  was  for  the  protective  tariff  except 
the  growers  of  cotton  after  about  1840.  The 
disputes  were  quite  generally  over  rates  on 
particular  classes  of  articles. 

Among  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
who  have  favored  the  tariff  either  by  signing 
a  protective  tariff  act  or  by  voting  for  It  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  by  advocating  it  are: 
Washington,  Jefferson.  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren. 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Tyler.  Buchanan, 
and  Lincoln.  I  pause  here  to  Insert  Lincoln's 
speech  made  In  1832  when  he  was  23  years 
of  age  and  first  a  candidate  for  the  nilnols 
Legislature. 

"Fellow  citizens,  I  presume  you  all  know 
who  I  am — I  am  humble  Abraham  Lincoln. 
I  have  been  solicited  by  many  friends  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  My 
politics  are  short  and  sweet,  like  the  old 
woman's  dance.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  national 
bank.     I  am  In  favor  of  the  internal  im- 


provement  system,  and  •  high  protective 
tariff.  Iliese  are  my  sentiments  and  politi- 
cal principles.  If  elected  I  shall  be  tbanlLful; 
If  not  It  will  be  all  the  same." 

It  wiU  be  noted  tliat  he  docs  not  give  the 
name  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  but 
so  widespread  was  political  knowledge  at  that 
time  that  practically  every  citizen  in  the  dis- 
trict knew  that  It  was  a  speech  of  a  National 
Republican  supporting  Henry  Clay.  After 
the  Civil  War  days.  Hayes.  Garfield,  Arthur. 
Benjamin  Harrison.  William  McKinley.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  William  H.  Taft.  W.irren  U. 
Harding.  Calvin  Coolldge.  and  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver are  to  be  added.  Only  one  President  ever 
vetoed  a  tariff  bill — John  Tyler.  He  was  a 
protectionist:  he  didn't  like  the  first  two  bills 
that  Congress  sent  up  to  him  and  vetoed 
them,  but  when  they  sent  the  third  one  up 
In  1842  he  signed  it.  and  it  was  a  good  law. 

One  President,  Cleveland,  denounced  a 
tariff  bill  as  an  Instrxtment  of  perfidy  and  dis- 
honor, but  allowed  it  to  become  a  law  with- 
out his  signature.  I  do  not  know  offhand 
whether  John  Adams,  Millard  Pillmcre.  James 
K.  Polk.  Franklin  Pierce,  or  Andrew  Johnson 
had  a  8];>ecific  record  on  the  question.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  Johnson,  while  a  Mem- 
ber of  either  the  House  or  Senate  voted  for  a 
protective  tariff  bill.  I  could  add  Polk  and 
Pierce,  because  the  one  signed  the  bill  of 
1846  and  the  other  that  of  1857,  neither  cf 
which  was  a  free-trade  bill  but  both  of  which 
were  reductions  from  prior  bills.  Taylor  and 
Grant  came  directly  to  the  Presidency  from 
the  Army.  Woodrow  Wilson  signed  the  Un- 
derwood bill,  which  had  a  good  many  pro- 
tective features,  some  rates  being  as  high 
as  60  percent;  and.  In  addition,  he  made 
quite  a  good  many  speeches  advocating  tar- 
iffs on  particular  articles.  Grover  Cleveland 
was  a  free  trader.  He  called  It  "tariff  re- 
form," but  the  campaigns  of  1890,  1892,  and 
1894,  In  the  latter  two  of  which  I  personally 
participated,  were  free  trade  versus  protec- 
tion, and  Cleveland  recognized  this  by  de- 
nouncing the  Tariff  Act  of  1894,  passed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress  and  presented  to  him 
for  signature.  The  late  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  was  a  very  low  tariff  man.  It 
will  be  noted  from  this  recital  that  the  men 
who  have  discharged  the  great  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Presidency  have,  in  the  main,  fa- 
vored a  protective  tariff. 

I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the  debate  In 
the  House  on  May  23  to  26,  more  I  think  from 
Democratic  sources  than  from  the  Repub- 
lican, and  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  evident 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  has  occurred 
in  connection  with  tariffs  In  the  past .  It  wa* 
early  recognized  that  ours  had  become  a  pro- 
tective tariff  economy.  Daniel  Webster  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  New 
Hampshire  in  1815.  Like  James  Madison,  he 
was  a  believer  in  the  theory  of  free  trade, 
as  advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  the  esse 
of  Mr.  Webster,  that  belief  remained  until 
his  death.  One  of  his  earliest  speeches  In 
the  House  was  a  masterly  effort  to  demon- 
strate that  a  tariff  was  unconstitutional. 
Later  he  came  to  the  Senate  from  Massa- 
chusetts, voted  for  the  Tariff  Act  of  1824  and 
that  of  1828.  On  the  latter  occasion  some- 
one evidently  brought  up  the  fact  of  hla 
free-trade  speech  of  earlier  days.  Mr.  Web- 
ster took  nothing  back  but  said  that  our 
whole  economy  was  now  on  a  protective  tar- 
iff base  and  that  to  attempt  to  change  It 
would  be  disastrous.  So  he  voted  for  the 
1828  tariff  which  contained  two  items  very 
distasteful  to  New  England;  a  tariff  on  hemp 
and  a  tariff  on  molaaaes.  and  enough  Sena- 
tors from  New  England  followed  him  to  pass 
the  bill.  Incidentally  these  two  tariff  Items 
had  been  deliberately  placed  in  the  bill  by  * 
John  C.  Calhoun  who  wished  the  bill  de- 
feated and  thought  that  New  England  would 
not  vote  for  a  bill  containing  them,  but  New 
England  did. 

If  our  economy  was  lna«p*rmble  trom  oar 
tariff  In  1828,  what  Is  It  tn  1946.  and  how 
great  would  be  the  dtaast»r  tt  tiM  jdiuu  of 
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th«  New  Dealers  are  new  carried  out?  Un> 
til  aiter  lixa  electlca  In  1932  it  had  never 
cccurred  to  anyone.  Republican  or  Democrat, 
that  the  country  might  be  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation where  It  would  be  within  the  power 
or  an  executive  offlclal,  not  elected  by  the 
people,  to  reduce  tariff  rates  75  percent  at 
one  fell  swoop.  Some  will  say  that  that 
cannot  happen  here  because  1.910  separate 
rates  have  already  been  reduced,  some  the 
fall  to  percent  permitted  by  the  1934  act.  It 
la  tme  that  some  agreements  for  reductions 
had  been  made  before  September  1.  1939.  on 
which  day  the  European  war  commenced. 
These  reductions,  however,  were  few  and  both 
they  and  agreements  for  reductions  entered 
Into  since  have  been  largely  nullified  by  the 
war.  There  Is  no  higher  protective  tariff 
than  a  war.  so,  as  these  reductions  have 
not  been  put  Into  effect  extensively,  if  they 
are  further  reduced  50  percent  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1,  1945  rate.  It  would  in  some  cases  be 
the  full  75  percent  reduction  which  strikes 
an  American  manufacturer.  No  manufac- 
turer has  ever  heretofore  been  subjected  to 
such  a  threat. 

In  1930  the  Tariff  Commission  compiled  a 
comparative  statement  commencing  with  the 
McKlnley  Act  of  1890  The  comparative  rates 
on  these  seven  tariffs  in  40  years,  two  of 
which,  the  Wilson  and  Underwood  Acts,  were 
Democratic  acts,  were  as  follows: 

McKlnley.  1890.  23  percent. 

Wilson,  1894.  20  9  percent. 

Dingley.  1897,  25.8  percent. 

Pa3me.  1909.  19.3  percent. 

Underwood.  1913  (disturbed  by  war  condi- 
tions), from  6  to  14  8  percent. 

Fordney.  1922.  13  83  percent. 

Hawley.  1930.  16  percent   (estimated). 

Interestingly  enough  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  largest  percentage  of  reduction  was  be- 
tween two  Republican  bills.  Compare  these 
slight  changes  with  the  possibility  that  a 
rate  In  the  1930  act  can  be  reduced  75  per- 
cent and  that  if  the  present  rate  had  been 
put  Into  effect  since  1934  the  average  rate 
might  possibly  be  reduced  by  75  percent  from 
the  16  percent  of  1930  to  4  percent.  Of  course 
that  danger  exists  as  to  only  a  very  few  of 
the  1910  changes  already  made  but  It  does 
exist  as  to  some.  There  Is  no  business  op- 
erating under  a  tariff  that  could  stand  such 
a  reduction.  The  Underwood  Act  of  1913 
demonstrates  what  would  happen  to  a  manu- 
facturing business  by  what  the  Underwood 
bill  did  to  agriculture.  In  many  cases  the 
Underwood  bill  put  agricultural  products  on 
the  free  list.  Fortunately  for  agriculture  the 
Underwood  bill  went  Into  effect  in  October 

1913  and  World  War  I  commenced   in  July 

1914  so  that  the  Underwood  bill  was  not 
effective  as  to  agriculture  even  as  to  one 
harvest  before  the  war.  After  the  war.  agri- 
culture nearly  collapsed,  but  »  Republican 
Housa  aiid  Senate  were  in  office  by  1919:  they 
pMMtf  an  Emergency  Tariff  Act  relating  solely 
to  sgrlculture  products  for  which  40  Demo- 
crstes,  including  John  N.  Garner,  voted,  but 
President  Wilson  vetoed  It. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republican 
administration  was  to  repass  It  and  make  It 
a  law  by  President  Harding's  signature;  this 
aavad  a«i1cuUure.  Bo  we  now  know  what  a 
drasUc  reduction  will  do.  What  a  time  thU 
Ir  i«  try  the  proposed  awful  experiments, 
WMl  ih»  war  in  lurops  over  ws  ars  ap« 
pKMMhIng  the  time  when  we  must  reconvert 
our  industrtsN  from  the  demands  of  war  to 
the  requlremenu  of  peace  and  when  we 
must  brtof  about  the  integration  of  13,- 
O0P4OO  Mm  MMI  veaMn  now  in  the  armed 
ttntm  to  tt«  mtfUojumtU  of  pea«e  af>d 
is  MMMlMi  MMMftr  #4100,000  ttom  War  to 
RMM.  •  loMI  0t  tlMtJOOO  ptnoif.  FtmI' 
^Ml  TMMBM,   from   blf  MfthMM  M   tlM 

Trmma  towuue,  undefttande  toMcililnf 
tl  9tm  mi»  vttt  m#an.  M«  has  a«lMtf  iMl*' 
IMIM  !•  pMf  umm0^94  mn  tor  B  long 
um  flf  w$$U  m  B  VMk,  MNl  m§  tmttmi 
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the   Democratic   leaders 
lutely  necessary.    Yet 
proposed  reduction  choc^ 
mo6t  drastic  change  In 
This  proposed  change  Is 
I   found   no   Indication 
speeches  of  any 
things:   First,  the 
certainty.    Second,  that 
history  fear  connected 
tlons    has    brought    on 
Third,  that  tariff- 
not  get  the  necessary 
business  if  there  Is  any 
reduction   affecting   their 
near  future.    Fourth 
can  be  translated  into 
fourth   first.     On   Marcli 
Buchanan,  who  was  th^n 
a  Democratic  Senate  a 
Democratic  tariff  on  the 
ral  speech  said: 

•'Our  present  financia 
out  a  parallel  In  history 
before   been   embarrass^ 
surplus  in  its  treasury 

On  December  8.  1857, 
he  delivered  his  first 
course  of  which  he  sal< 

"We   have   possessed 
national  wealth  in  rich 
notwithstanding   all    t 
country  In  Its  monetar  ■ 
present  moment  In  a 
In  the  midst  of  uns 
productions   of   a 
elements   of   national 
manufactures    suspended 
works   retarded,    our    pr 
different  kinds  abandoned 
useful  laborers  thrown 
and  reduced  to  want." 

Contemporary     new 
even  stronger  language 
ment  that  there  were  n< 
sheriff.    President 
to    the    Congress    for 
people.  In  1858,  elected 
not  Democratic  but 
Republicans.    The 
States,  put  the  Rcpubl 
Senate  and  on  March  3. 
he  left  office.  President 
Republican  Protective 
good  act  and  remained 
22  years. 

In  1890  the  fight  for 
The  House  elected  that 
sage  of  the  McKlnley 
talned  88   Republicans 
In  1892  the  people  elect^ 
as  a  frje-tradcr  and 
Senate  and  a  Democratic 
Republicans'  strength 
126  Republicans  to  220 
Democratic  campaign 
trade   basis,    and   as 
Democratic  President 
suddenly  dawned   on 
were  apparently  In  for 

The  panic  started 
dent  Cleveland  was 
before  the  bill  was  passe(  [ 
year   I  saw,   at   220 
the  first  line  of  people 
out    of   employment, 
which  to  buy  winter 
In  the  biting  M^'ch 
clothing  distribution  be 
by  the  New  York  Heraltl 
bill  did  not  become  a 
thereafter  but  fear  bad 
panic,    TlM  eltetlon  of 
nutted  In  •  Mottae  In 
Republicans  and  104 
was   «onald«rably 
lloUM  WM  §i»$UHt  acair 
miMKran   I9*nate  witb 
In  lMr7  th«r  tnuui^y 
puMtmii  and  un4*f  U  th4 
Whsi   gusrsntf   M 
p»n*4  tWiee  w^Jn'^ 


that  this  Is  abso- 
opponents  of  the 
this  time  for  the 
our  tariff  structure, 
madness  and  folly. 
In   the   Democratic 
of  the  following 
effect  of  un- 
it least  twice  in  our 
the  tariff  situa- 
disastrous    panics. 
Industries  can- 
to expand  their 
possibility  of  tariff 
industries   In   the 
quickly  prosperity 
nlc.    I'll  discuss  the 
4,    1857.   President 
inaugurated  with 
House  and  with  a 
>ocks,  in  his  in^ugu- 
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condition  is  with- 
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Grover  Cleveland 
him  a  Democratic 
House,  although  the 
increased  a  little. 
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Democrats   had   a 
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people  that  they 
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sense  Is  there  in  taking  a  chance  at  a  time 
when  the  employment  of  21.000,000  men 
and  women  In  peace  time  Industries  and  the 
creation  of  those  industries  is  In  question? 

I  am  really  sorry  that  President  Truman 
has  been  brought  Into  this  situation  by  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  Speaker  Raybum.  So 
far  the  President's  brief  service  In  the  White 
House  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  to  most 
people.  He  has  answered  many  questions 
in  a  common  sense  way  that  the  people  have 
liked.  His  service  as  chairman. of  the  Tru- 
man committee  is  generally  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory. Now  ne  interposes  himself  In  a 
matter  on  which  he  has  very  little  knowl- 
edge. He  is  not  an  old  man.  He  Just  passed 
his  sixtieth  birthday.  He  was  in  the  Senate 
over  10  years.  Before  that  he  held  a  political 
position  In  Missouri  for  a  considerable  time. 
He  was  In  World  War  I  and  had  a  very  cred- 
itable record.  He  was  connected  with  busi- 
ness only  once,  a  small  haberdashery  busi- 
ness which  was  a  complete  failure.  This  is 
merely  a  recital  of  facts  with  no  Intention 
of  disrespect.  He  gives  the  people  an  insur- 
ance and  assurance  which  he  has  no  power 
to  back  up. 

It  won't  be  any  particular  agreement  or 
agreements  under  the  proposed  50  percent 
reduction  that  will  first  affect  business,  but 
the  fact  that  the  power  has  been  given  to 
make  the  reduction.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  industries  in  strong  competition  with 
factories  abroad — shoes,  watches,  handblown 
glass,  textiles  and,  In  agriculture,  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  of  course  includes  hides  and 
wool.  Let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  shoe  man- 
ufacturer In  Massachusetts  who  wants  to  ex- 
pand his  business  after  this  new  reduction 
goes  Into  eCect.  He  goes  to  a  friend  who  has 
money  to  invest.  "Venture  capital,"  it  Is 
sometimes  ciilled,  or  "risk  money,"  in  each 
instance  meaning  capital  on  which  the  in- 
vestor must  take  the  risk  of  the  business. 
The  shoe  manufacturer  states  his  need  and 
the  moneyed  man  says:  Are  you  dependent 
on  tariff  protection?  To  which  the  answer 
is  "Yes."  What  about  the  trade-agreement 
reductions?  W=ll,  they  hurt  me  until  the 
war  started.  Since  September  1,  1939.  th- 
war  has  protected  me.  What  about  this  new 
possible  addition,  50  percent  reduction? 
Could  that  be  applied?  Yes.  So  you  might 
be  subjected  to  the  original  reduction  plus 
the  additional  reduction.  Yes.  but  I  do  not 
think  they  would  do  that.  But  you  would 
have  to  take  the  risk  If  they  would.  Yes. 
If  they  did  could  you  continue  In  business, 
to  which  the  answer  would  be  "No."  What 
good  would  President  Truman's  assurance 
be  to  that  manufacturer?  He  wouldn't  get 
his  money.  It  would  be  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  50  percent  reduction  from  the  Jan- 
uary 1.  1945.  price  that  would  have  ruined 
him  because  no  one  would  risk  the  Invest- 
ment of  additional  capital.  Oh!  But  they 
say  this  new  reduction  would  not  all  be  used. 
Then  why  pass  the  bill  which  gives  the  power 
to  make  It  and  which  destroys  confidence? 
To  that  there  Is  no  affirmative  answer  which 
any  reasonable  man  can  make. 

I  have  examined  carefully  and  have  not 
found  one  valid  argument  In  favor  of  the 
proposal.  Let's  take  them  up  one  by  one. 
We  want  to  Increase  foreign  trade."  It 
seems  to  be  overlooked  that  from  1893  until 
the  World  War  we  led  the  world  In  exports 
and  were  second  only  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(Great  Britain)  In  Imports,  so  we  have  a 
high  base  from  which  to  start  an  Increase, 

Another  thing  that  Is  overlooked  U  that  93 
percent  of  our  products  go  Into  our  domestic 
msrlMrte,  The  sole  faetttal  argument  at' 
Umpted  to  b«  based  on  anythlnfr  that  haa 
ocnirred  in  11  years,  since  the  1994  act  went 
tnt«  eff««t.  Is  that  the  incresse  nt  husinMs 
between  ours  and  the  countries  with  which 
we  have  made  afr^Mn^nts,  is  mu/'h  highw 
th«n  with  the  eouMrUm  with  which  we  hMl 
il«i  made  an  «i«f«*m«ht  dUfWtg  a  specified 
ftfUt*t,  yrsak  (kfWn  Utot  n§uttm  »iut  fMl 
Will  And  ihea*  tlilfif«,   Ftm',  M  tlM  §tound 


that  agreements  with  Great  Brlteln  and  other 
countries,  experience  with  which  had  not 
been  porUcuiarly  good,  has  been  in  effect  too 
short  a  time  for  the  eUecfs  to  be  reflected,  all 
those  countries  are  omitted  entirely  from  the 
calculation.  In  the  list  of  countries  with 
which  we  have  not  mads  agreements  are  five 
which  were  In  wars:  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  Spain  in  bitter  civil  war.  Each 
of  these  was  a  comparatively  big  country. 
Of  course  when  they  were  in  war  their  trade 
wi'uh  us  did  not  increase.  As  figures  the  state- 
ment is  probably  correct  arithmetic.  As 
something  to  be  relied  on  it  is  nonexistent. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  basis  on  which  the 
future  of  every  tariff  protected  Industry  in 
this  country  should  be  put  in  Jeopardy.  A 
Nation  of  140,000.000  people  ought  not  to  be 
adced  to  rely  on  anything  except  pretty  cer- 
tain things. 

Another  thing  which  the  trade  agreement 
people  overlook  is  the  fact  that  between  1934 
when  their  act  was  passed  and  September 
1939  when  the  war  nullified  Its  effects,  the 
number  of  unemployed  in  this  country  did 
not  decrease.  As  Governor  Dewey  has  pointed 
cut  It  was  not  any  Democratic  legislation 
which  ended  unemployment.  It  took  a  war 
to  do  that. 

The  next  point  Is  that  this  proposed  further 
decrease  will  prevent  cutthroat  wars.     How 
Will  It  do  It,  where  will  It  do  It.  and  what  cut- 
throat wars?    It  has  never  been  a  part  of  our 
policy  to  prevent  fair  competition.    What  our 
tariff  doei,  or  is  intended  to  do,  is  to  equalize 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  realize  that  wllh  our  higher  wages  our 
production    costs    In    some    industries    are 
higher,  but  the  higher  wages  permit  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
to  protect.    Over  and  above  that,  we  welcome 
competition  because  It  aids  In  keeping  down 
the    price    to    the    consumer    and    prevents 
domestic  monopoly.    Here  Is  an  illustration: 
In  1922  the  rayon  manufacturers  said  that 
If  they  were  given  a  45  percent  tariff  they 
could  establish  a  competitive  rayon  Industry 
In  this  country.     They  got  their  tariff.     In 
1930  the  situation  was  Investigated.     It  was 
found    that    the    rayon    industry    had    been 
established,  and.  Interestingly,  importations 
from  foreign  countries  were  larger  than  they 
had  been  in  1922  and  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer  had   been   reduced.    If   we   had   not 
established  the  rayon   Industry   in   1922   we 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
producers  and  It  is  even  possible  that  the 
Industry  nowhere  would  have  grown  to  the 
point    which    everyone    knows    it    has    now 
reached.     The  ^930  act  continued  an  equiva- 
lent 45  percent  duty  In  the  form  of  a  mixed, 
specific  duty. 

Some  more  Illustrations  from  my  own  ex- 
perience: In  1909  William.  A.  Coakley,  a  union 
lithographer  living  in  the  Bronx,  came  to 
me,  I  being  at  that  time  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  pointed  out  that  picture  post 
cards  of  our  public  buildings  were  all  being 
manufactured  In  Germany  and  were  stamped 
"Made  In  Germany."  I  assisted  him  to  get 
a  proper  tariff.  Within  a  year  these  picture 
post  cards  were  being  made  In  the  United 
States  by  American  workmen,  being  paid 
American  wages,  and  the  price  to  the  con- 
■tuner  remained  unchanged.  During  the 
MMne  tariff  period  people  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  came  to  several  of  lu  and  asked 
for  a  tariff  on  pumice,  which  as  everyone 
knows,  is  the  lava  from  volcanoes,  usually, 
If  not  always,  extinct  volcanoes.  Pumice  is 
Jtt«dln  Old  Dutch  aesnser  and  simllsr 
kOOMbold  abrasives,  It  was  beln^  Imported 
IMm  fh«  Llpari  Islands  of  Italy  where  the 
wa§»  rate  wa«  90  centa  a  day.  There  are  de. 
po&iiM  Of  pumice,  curlotMly  enmifh,  In  Kmnmn 
•nd  N«bra«lui,  We  looked  Into  tht  MMMen, 
toMtf  «Ut  thst  i.n  M90MH  pi  ttM  fVt  (hat 
Mo  id^osiu  In  KaMif  MM  NflMalia  were 
hot  9strem«ly  torgt  «nd  th«(  latmr  Wif  dMR' 
•vnuft§t,%m4  9UgM  io  W  MiopM,  U/r 
ik«  pt0t»0Um  §1  th«  totmmm§,  wkttit  vcwM 
Mkrw  tiM  ft«ll«ft  ^mum  to  tnm*  into  the 
-"-*—  eaat  vt  C'hks^>  and  uifi  the  IUn«a« 
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and  Nebraska  people  everything  west  of  Chi- 
cago. This  was  done,  an  American  industry 
was  esUblished  and  the  price  of  Old  Dutch 
Cleanser  and  other  abrasives  remained  un- 
changed. During  the  same  period  we  took 
steps  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
lace  as  an  American  industry  on  a  sound 
basis.  Abroad  this  Industry  was  what  we 
would  call  In  this  country  a  sweated  In- 
dustry, that  Is,  home  manufacture.  Here  it 
was  desired  to  establish  It  In  factories. 

One  of  the  factories  was  the  Liberty  Lace 
Works  in  the  Bronx.  Whether  it  is  the  same 
Liberty  Lace  Works  that  is  still  In  the  tele- 
phone book  1  do  not  know.  What  we  did 
was  to  allow  the  lace  manufacturers  to  Im- 
port for  a  specified  period  the  necessary  ma- 
chines from  Ensland  (known  as  "lever-and- 
go- through"  machines)  duty  free.  In  4 
years  the  industry  had  t>een  so  strongly  built 
up  that  in  the  Democratic  Underwood  bill  a 
rate  of  60  percent  ad  valorem  was  continued 
on  the  product.  It  was  found  also  that  dur- 
ing the  period  prior  to  19C9  Prance  had  been 
charging  whatever  prices  she  saw  fit  in  our 
nuurket  and  sending  us  only  a  limited  assort- 
ment of  styles.  We  couldn't  prevent  it  as 
Ve  had  no  organized  American  Industry  to 
combat  it.  You  will  find  those  facts  set  out 
In  the  Underwood  bill  hearings  in  a  letter 
of  D.  E.  Sicher.  who  In  1909  Joined  others  in 
asking  that  the  then  existing  duty  be  re- 
duced, but,  when  It  was  Increased  and  ma- 
chines were  permitted  to  come  In  free  and 
the  Industry  was  established,  hs  changed 
his  viewpoint,  said  that  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1909  had  been  a  good  thing  and  that  he  was 
glad  that  his  protest  had  been  ineffectual. 
I  could  add  Instances. 

Now  what  is  happening?  A  representative 
of  the  rayon  people  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  said  that  If  the 
proposed  50-percent  reduction  was  put  on 
the  statute  books  they  would  have  to  move 
to  Brazil,  and  representatives  of  more  than 
one  lace  workers  union  also  appeared  to  pro- 
test. 

Under  both  the  1922  and  the  1930  Tariff 
Acts  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  competi- 
tion, possibly  too  much.  It  Is  the  view  of 
Informed  protectionists  that  foreign  competi- 
tion at  prices  above  those  necessary  to  pro- 
tect our  standard  of  living  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  and  as  a  protection  against 
domestic  monopoly. 

Another  argument  Is  that  It  Is  desired  to 
expand  markets.  Where  are  the  markets? 
On  page  90  of  the  May  Reader's  Digest,  W.  R. 
Jenkins,  formerly  a  business  management 
counselor,  and  now  vice  president  of  North- 
western National  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  In  down  to  earth  advice  to  re- 
ttimlng  service  men  about  going  into  busi- 
ness, says  tersely:  "•  •  •  nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  a  market."  This  sound 
advice  is  Just  as  applicable  to  a  nation  as  it 
Is  to  a  single  soldier.  It  Is  true  that  our 
manufacturers  can,  If  they  wish,  give  goods 
away  abroad,  but  what  people  In  Europe  are 
at  this  time  potential  customers  with  money 
to  pay  for  what  they  buy?  I  imagine  that  we 
would  all  regard  England  as  the  best  financial 
risk.  Here  Is  what  Walter  Llppmann  re- 
cently said  about  England: 

"She  is  deeply  in  debt;  the  Industries  which 
were  once  the  source  of  her  economic  strength 
are  technologically  backward,  and  ber  newer 
Industries,  though  promlcing,  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  be  stu-e  of  tbclr  markete  In 
open  competition," 

That  doesn't  sound  like  a  very  good  credit 
risk,  and,  while  the  icandlnavlan  eountrles 
•Ad  ftwitxerland  ftod  FortUKsl  may  be  good 
«redlt  rUks,  tb«  population  of  aiJ  of  th«M  !•- 
iftlMr  19  OAlf  atoitt  94;000AXi,  OnUMotlMr 
mmt,  Um§  d99MasM  Mmld  ptmii  •foff 
•mmtn  M  th$  w«rM  Id  ommv  ilM  iHMrtMn 
mulm,  wfiMi  mmUH  worn  %tkm  M  fmuni 
9t  the  Aitruii  pMi«NrUMi. 

AMi«tMi9  ■99f9tarf  OoftMi  mumlift  do* 
•f^diDf  %Q  tk9  mtm»p»§9t»,  ii»iii9  o»  tm* 


creased  exports  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed plan.  He  told  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to 
Increase  our  exports  to  810.000.C00  000  a  vMr 
In  1944  they  were,  outside  of  lend-lease,  about 
three  billion.  What  would  a  factory  mana^r 
say  who  hal  an  output  of  t30,0C0  a  month 
and  called  In  Mr.  Clayton  as  an  expert  and 
got  his  advice  that  what  he  needed  was  to 
Increase  his  production  to  1 100 .000  a  month 
He  would  ask  Mr.  Clayton  how  he  v.culd 
do  It.  That  information  Mr.  Clayton  didn't 
give  the  committee.  It  doesn't  exist.  Mr. 
Cla:,-tcn  is  In  the  raw  cotton  buslners  In  the 
South.  His  firm  of  Anderson  &  Clayton  are 
possibly  the  biggest  In  their  line.  Raw  cot- 
ton has  lots  of  protection.  It  was  stated  In 
the  House  debate  and  not  denied— in  fact 
implicitly  admitted— that  there  is  an  em- 
bargo against  all  foreign  raw  cotton  and  that 
It  can  be  found  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Acts  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
In  addition,  the  cotton  grower  gets  an  ex- 
port subsidy  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  under  certain  conditions.  Neither 
Mr.  Clayton  nor  Mr.  Mills,  of  Arkansas,  who 
spoke  at  some  length,  said  anything  about 
helping  out  the  consumer  by  taking  off  this 
embargo  and  repealing  the  export  subsidy, 
I  hasten  to  add  that  cotton  la  not  alone  In 
this  respect.  Wheat  enjoys  something  of 
the  same  protection.  It  Is  very  easy  for  a 
man  like  Mr.  Clayton  whose  product  has  a 
protection  higher  than  the  highest  Uriff 
to  view  with  equanimity  the  putting  Into 
Jeopardy  of  the  producu  of  manufacture  and 
agriculture  which  enjoy  no  such  privilege. 

They  also  speak  of  increased  bargaining 
powers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  1934  act 
gave  them  no  bargaining  powers.  la  the 
course  of  an  active  professional  career  I  have 
done  a  good  bit  of  bargaining  for  clients. 
I  have  bought  silk  mills,  short-line  raU- 
roads,  standing  timber  and  other  things  and 
1  have  80ld  or  helped  sell  power  from  saw 
mill  plants:  standing  timber  I  helped  sell  as 
well  as  buy.  You  never  can  liargain  if  you 
are  in  a  weak  position  and  the  other  side 
knows  it.  The  whole  world  has  known  since 
1932  that  we  had  a  low-tariff  President  and 
low-tariff  Secretary  of  State  and  a  low-tariff 
Congress,  all  desirous  of  reducing  our  tariffs 
materially,  and  since  1934,  with  statutory  au- 
thority to  make  those  reductions  up  to  60 
percent.  Naturally  any  nation  that  wanted 
to  negotiate  with  us  knew  that  if  they 
stood  out  for  a  50-percent  reduction  they 
had  a  good  chance  of  getting  It,  so  there  was 
no  bargaining  power  ever.  All  that  the  In- 
creased 50- percent  reduction  from  January 
1,  1945.  will  do  Is  to  give  our  low  tariff  rep- 
resentatives the  opportunity  to  give  away 
more  protection  which  material  positions  of 
American  agriculture,  industry,  and  business 
need. 

In  this  connection  they  also  talk  about 
the  hearings  which  the  law  provides  must  be 
given  to  American  Industry  Interested  In  any 
pending  agreement.  I  have  not  personally 
participated  In  any  of  these  hearings,  but 
thoce  who  have  tell  me  tlicy  have  very  little 
valus.  Why  should  they?  With  everybody 
conducting  the  negptiatlons  on  our  side  a 
low-tariff  man  the  cards  are  stacked.  In 
most  States  there  is  a  atatute  providing  that 
when  a  man  la  eonvlcted  of  a  crime  the  Judge, 
bafore  aantmiclDg  bixn.  must  say:  "Do  you 
know  of  any  raaaon  why  sentence  should  nut 
b«  inipnaart  upon  you? '  The  oam%  1mm  to 
llatM  to  wtotever  te»p«ctful  etatawam  the 
convined  man  makas,  but  no  an»  thinks  that 
any  such  statamant  aver  «Mk«s  ^•ry  much 
change  In  the  aentenee  th«  jtidfe  had  already 
dsrurmlart  %o  l«|i9n. 

Th«  prior  OMllMi  of  miking  wirifl  mtnam 
«»p  to  IMS  If,  of  mmm,  mwuut.  fi  if 
lollid  ioltiloil  MfMlttM. 
I«  mad*  tl»«(  wh*ti  a  ianir  i« 
Mad  kf  tlM  Wars  ai^d  MMM  ClWMlllHl  Ml 
M  MMMMIf •  maioa  oalf  Mm  MMtrMf  mm»» 
ymu  art  Invited,  Thki  kum,  Mil  M  I*  •!•• 
#<4U«iiy  %f\f  th*t  in  Uf 
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of  the  Senate  there  Is  no  ruch  division,  all 
the  members  sit  In  an  executive  session. 
There  Is  Just  as  much  chance  of  political 
log  rolling  under  the  trade-agreement  system 
as  there  was  under  the  old  system.  There 
was  an  advantage  In  connection  with  the 
bearings  which  does  not  exist  with  the  hear- 
ings under  the  trade-agreement  practice.  On 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  sat  15  ma- 
jority members  and  10  minority  members. 
There  was  full  power  to  cross-examine  all 
witnesses,  and  on  the  other  hand  unfair 
cross-examination  could  be  met  by  rebuttal. 
It  was  the  same  system  that  prevails  In  the 
courts.  This  sj-stem,  incidentally,  was  the 
one  pursued  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings on  this  50-percent  reduction.  Both  sides 
evalled  themselves  of  Its  advantages  and  the 
results  are  reflected  In  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  Is  the 
same  system  under  which  hearings  were  held 
before  the  bipartisan  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  1922  and  1930  acts.  I  participated 
In  one  of  those.  The  1930  act  put  a  nominal 
tariff  of  91  a  thousand  on  lumber.  The  com- 
pany of  which  I  was  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  applied  for  the  permitted  50- 
percent  increase  to  $1.50  and  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  lumber  Industry  generally.  Some 
American  lumbermen,  however,  with  Cana- 
dian interests,  applied  for  the  permitted  50- 
percent  reduction  to  50  cents. 

It  will  Interest  you  to  know  that  under 
the  statute  Canadian  lumbermen,  not  cit- 
izens of  our  country,  were  permitted  to  ap- 
pear on  an  equality  of  opportunity  with 
American  lumbermen  and  make  their  argu- 
ment, too,  for  a  reduction  In  an  American 
tariff.  This  was  not  uncommon.  There  are 
instances  where  foreigners  have  initiated 
proceedings  under  the  1930  act,  been  given 
hearings,  and  secured  reductions  over  Amer- 
ican protests.  No  such  statutory  right  exists 
in  any  other  country.  Right  here  is  as  good 
a  place  as  any  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  tariff  system  In  addition  to  protect- 
ing the  wages  and  earnings  of  labor,  carries 
a  free  list  under  which  substantially  two- 
thirds  of  the  imports  come  into  this  country 
free.  Those  Imports  are  articles  which  do 
not  compete  with  our  production,  such  as 
Bilk,  quinine,  and  the  like.  In  addition, 
quite  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  diamonds, 
automobiles,  etc.,  are  on  the  dutiable  list, 
but  at  rates  which  merely  insure  revenue 
and  are  not  Imposed  for  protective  purposes. 
Further,  no  one  contends  that  our  tariffs  are 
tiM  highest  In  the  world  in  any  branch  of 
oommcrce.  Our  relative  standing  is  said  to 
be  about  sixth,  but  at  any  rate  it  Is  not  first. 

A  fallaciotis  slogan  which  has  a  wide  cur- 
rency Is  "We  cannot  sell  If  we  do  not  buy." 
That  assumes  that  trade  is  bilateral,  but  trade 
Is  multi-lateral.  We  buy  coffee  from  Brazil. 
Brazil  takes  the  money  and  buys  what  she 
wants  where  she  pleases,  and  as  she  can  buy 
acme  things  from  low- wage  countries  cheaper 
than  she  can  buy  them  from  our  higher-wage 
country,  she  sometimes  pursues  that  course. 
That  country  may.  and  frequently  does,  buy 
from  a  third  country,  and  that  third  country 
tray  need  things  that  we  produce  and  be  able 
-pnd  willing  to  buy  them,  so  our  money,  or 
part  of  It.  comes  back  to  us  after  having  pro- 
moted trade  in  three  foreign  countries.  That 
tunple  fact  knocks  the  slogan  "We  cannot 
te'l  Lf  we  do  not  buy"  galley-west. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  trade 
barriers,  but  the  trade -agreement  men  com- 
fortably Ignore  the  fact  that  long  before  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  foreign  countries  had  taken 
measures  "to  protect  the  economic  position 
of  their  farm  producers"  as  well  as  of  their 
Industries  On  July  11.  1932.  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  280.  Seventy- 
second  Congress,  first  session,  asking  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricultiire  and 
the  Federal  Farm  Board,  Jointly  or  severally, 
to  lnvestif;ate.  This  was  done.  I  show  you 
Senate  Document  No.  70  of  the  Seventy-third 
CoDTess  on  this  subject.  It  contains  523 
ptiDied  pages  as  to  such  foreign  measures. 
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One  more  thing  and  I  am  through.  I  am 
proud  of  being  an  American.  The  fact  that 
my  ancestors  have  been  Americans  for  300 
years  does,  of  course,  enter  Into  it  to  some 
extent,  but  any  citizen  who  was  naturalized 
yesterday  has  the  same  right  to  be  proud  to 
be  an  American  as  I  have.  Up  until  now  we 
have  quite  largely  had  the  respect  of  every 
nation  in  the  world.  W^e  have  had  it  be- 
cause we  have  respected  ourselves.  England, 
France,  and  Russia  are  also  self-respecting 
nations.  We  and  they  each  have  the  right  to 
make  our  owti  laws  and  form  our  own  gov- 
ernments free  from  outside  Interference.  I 
am  shocked  beyond  belief  when  I  hear  re- 
sponsible men  say  that  Congress  ought  to 
pass  this  reducing  resolution  so  as  to  keep 
England  and  France,  one  or  the  other  or 
both,  from  deserting  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. That  is  not  much  of  a  compliment  to 
our  recent  ally  In  Europe,  communistic 
Russia,  but  I  pass  that  by.  What  I  do  re- 
sent is  the  argument  that  we  should  take  un- 
precedented risks  with  our  own  domestic 
affairs  so  as  to  infiuence  the  action  of  any 
other  country.  That  Is  a  hysterical  argu- 
ment, un-American,  unworthy,  unmanly. 
Let  other  countries  choose  their  own  forms 
of  government  and  pass  their  own  statutes 
free  from  any  Interference  from  us. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  George 
Washington  sent  the  French  Minister  home 
for  attempting  to  tell  Americans  In  this 
country  how  they  should  vote,  and  In  quite 
recent  years  a  British  Minister  received  his 
passports  for  the  same  reason.  Especially, 
we  ought  to  keep  out  of  English  affairs  dur- 
ing an  election.  Who  the  British  elect  on 
the  5th  of  July  is  their  own  business.  We 
may  have  our  preferences  but  we  should 
keep  them  to  ourselves  and,  above  all,  we 
ought  never  to  permit  our  own  Congress  to 
be  used  to  pass  an  act  affecting  our  domestic 
economy,  not  because  of  Its  relation  to  our 
own  affairs  but  because  It  Is  thought  that 
it  will  have  an  effect  on  the  affairs  of  a  for- 
eign government.  Such  a  course  Is  mon- 
strous, dangerous,  and  entirely  unprece- 
dented. 


Congressmen  Should  See  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  13. 
1945: 

CONGRESSMEN  SHOTTU)  SEE  EtTROPE 

Representative  Wilson,  Republican,  Indi- 
ana, has  proposed  that  every  United  States 
Congressman  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
"see,  hear.  feel,  and  smell  what  went  on  In 
German -occupied  countries."  He  suggests 
that  all  of  our  Congressmen  be  sent  to 
Europe  during  the  summer  recess. 

This  strikes  us  as  being  far  from  a  funny 
idea.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  one  of  the 
soundest  and  most  serious  made  In  Congress 
In  a  long  time.  The  negligible  cost,  com- 
pared to  the  war,  of  sending  our  entire  Con- 
gress to  see  Europe  should  be  fully  Justified 
by  the  knowledge  they  would  obtain  about 
Europe. 

It  could  help  them  In  many  of  the  dlfflcult 
decisions  they  will  have  to  make  In  deciding 
American  policy  In  the  trying  years  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  I  present  for  printing  in 
the  CONCRES.SIONAL  RECORD  editorials 
from  the  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  and  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  commenting  on 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley's  plan  for  a  change 
in  the  present  law  relating  to  the  presi- 
dential succession.  These  editorials  fol- 
low: 

[From  the  Muncie   (Ind.)    Star  of  May   16 
IMS  I 

FARLET    ON    STTCCESSION    LAW 

James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  former  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  urges  a  change  In  the 
present  law  relating  to  Presidential  succes- 
sion. Speaking  before  the  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  pointed  out  that 
a  Vice  President  who  becomes  President  can 
pick  the  man  who  would  succeed  him.  Un- 
der the  law  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
become  President  if  President  Truman  were 
to  die.  The  latter,  of  course,  can  name  his 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  point  Mr.  Farley  makes  is  true,  but 
not  necessarily  disturbing.  The  same  situa- 
tion existed  after  the  deaths  of  McKinley 
and  of  Harding.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Coolldge  could  pick  their  own  successor  dur- 
ing the  unexpired  parts  of  the  Presidential 
terms  they  were  serving.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  that  our  Presidents  generally 
name  those  who  would  follow  them. 

President  Truman  would  not  have  been 
on  his  party's  ticket  for  Vice  President  had 
not  that  been  the  wish  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  Of  course,  that  selection  had  to 
be  ratified  at  the  polls,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  If  the  Secretary  of  State  were  to 
become  President.  Mr.  Farley  suggests,  and 
the  idea  Is  entitled  to  attention,  that  a  com- 
mission Including  Members  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Supreme  Court  be  named  to  consider 
what  might  or  should  be  done,  if  anything. 

IProm  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  of  May  17 
19451 

MR.    FARLEY   FINDS    FLAWS 

James  A.  Farley's  proposal  that  something 
be  done  to  remedy  the  anomalous  situation, 
whereby  a  Vice  President  succeeding  to  the  ' 
Presidency  can  choose  his  own  successor 
without  reference  to  the  electorate,  has  at- 
tracted widespread  attention. 

The  situation  contemplates,  of  course,  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or 
removal  of  the  President  who,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, has  succeeded  the  President  under  the 
same  circumstances.  It  thus  becomes,  per- 
haps a  delicate  matter.  But  Mr.  Parley  con- 
siders this  possible  short-circuiting  of  the 
electorate  a  gap  In  our  democratic  procedure 
that  should  be  filled 

Mr.  Parley  Is  also  disturbed  by  a  possibility 
of  confusion  by  the  twentieth  amendment, 
under  which  the  election  of  a  President  on 
January  3  (to  be  fo; lowed  by  his  Inaugiira- 
tlon  on  January  20)  apparently  devolves  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  event 
of  the  death  of  both  President-elect  and 
Vice  President-elect  laelore  they  take  office. 

If  the  President-elect  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent-elect should  bol  h  die  before  January  20 
Mr.  Parley  pointed  out  that  there  Is  now  no 
provision  either  In  the  OonatltuUon  or  In  the 


Federal  statutes  which  would  provide  for  a 
successor.  Prestunably  the  House-elect  meet- 
ing on  January  3  could  pass  some  kind  of 
law  of  succession  to  meet  the  emergency. 
But  right  there  another  posEibillty  of  trouble 
exists.  If  the  House-elect  should  be  closely 
divided  party  wise  In  Its  membership,  eo 
closely  that  a  deadlock  might  result  and  Jan- 
uary 20  might  pass  while  %e  deadlock  lasted 
and  from  January  20  tiunhe  deadlock  was 
broken  the  country  would  be  without  a 
President. 

The  present  statute  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  next  in  succession  to  the 
Vice  President  and  after  him  In  series  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
War.  the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  finally 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Parley  would  have  a  special  commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
death  of  President-elect  and  Vice  President- 
elect and  also  to  study  the  question  of  a 
change  in  the  present  Act  of  Succession.  The 
delicate  aspect  of  Mr.  Parleys  Idea,  in  some 
people's  opinion.  Is  discussion  or  debate 
might  be  construed  as  refiecting  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  cabinet. 

However,  as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out, 
"No  question  of  personalities  is  involved  in 
admitting  that  there  are  flaws  In  our  present 
procedure  or  In  setting  up  machinery  de- 
signed to  correct  them.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  often  in  general  conversation  In 
recent  weeks.  Mr.  Parley  simply  happens  to 
be  the  first  to  have  attracted  general  atten- 
tion with  a  speech  on  the  subject.  There  are 
many  suggestions  which  present  themselves, 
such  as  an  amendment  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  a  new  Vice  President  within  90 
days  after  that  office  shall  have  become  va- 
cant because  of  death.  A  commission  would 
find  no  shortage  of  ideas  and  from  them 
might  advocate  changes  which  would 
strengthen  our  constitutional  structure." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  learn,  from  the  action 
ot  the  last  National  Convention,  that  poli- 
ticians have  finally  awakened  to  the  danger 
of  selecting  a  Vice  Presidential  candidate  on 
the  basis  of  geography  or  his  vote  getting 
ability.  It  was  fortimate  that  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  as 
It  would  have  been  had  Governor  Dewey  been 
elected  and  fate  would  have  made  John  W. 
Bricker  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 


Curtailment  of  Sugar  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
5,  1945, 1  attended  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Bottlers  Associa- 
tion in  Manchester,  N.  H.  The  members 
of  the  association  are  much  concerned 
about  the  drastic  curtailment  in  sugar 
quotas.  The  sugar  situation  is  extremely 
serious.  At  this  meeting  the  sugar  prob- 
lem in  connection  with  the  manufactur- 
ing of  soft  drinks  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

It  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  that 
Congress  should  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  see  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Anderson  repwrt  on 
sugar  be  promptly  carried  out.  They 
expressed  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
use  every  effort  to  follow  the  suggestions 


made  by  the  House  committee.    The  11 
recommendations  are  as  follows: 

1.  EsUbllsh  authority  and  responsibility 
for  procurement,  transportation,  pricing,  aaU 
distribution  under  one  coordinating  head. 

2.  Open  negotiations  imraediateiy  for  the 
purchase  of  the  1946  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
sugar  crops. 

3.  Provide  Hawaii  with  heavy  type  machin- 
ery, such  as  crawler  cranes  and  front-axle- 
drive  trucks  for  sugar  production. 

4.  Provide  adequate  machinery,  supplies, 
and  labor  for  domestic  beet  and  cane  areas  by 
fullest  cooperation  between  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration, War  Manpower  Commission, 
War  Production  Board,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

5.  Make  available  to  friendly  European 
countries  that  are  in  short  supply  for  plant- 
ings in  the  spring  of  1946  our  surplus  beet 
seed.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
substitution  of  other  carbohydrates  particu- 
larly cereals  for  part  of  the  sugar  now  tenta- 
tively allocated  to  them. 

6.  Encoxirage  the  production  of  corn  sugar 
and  sirups  in  1945. 

7.  Tighten  rationing  controls  so  that  allo- 
cations will  not  be  exceeded. 

8.  Establish  a  minimum  figure  below  which 
the  supply  of  sugar  for  United  States  civilian 
use  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall. 

9.  Reexamine  allotments  made  to  different 
classes  of  industrial  users. 

10.  Review  all  foreign  commitments  and 
adjust  to  safeguard  minimum  allotments  for 
United  States  civilian  use. 

11.  Make  public  all  commitments  and  allo- 
cations, domestic  and  foreign,  with  explana- 
tory supporting  data. 

At  this  meeting  the  New  Hampshire- 
Vermont  Bottlers  Association  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Whereas  a  drastic  curtailment  in  the  sugar 
quota  of  manufacturers  of  food  products  is 
being  planned  by  Governmental  agencies,  ac- 
cording to  reporu  currently  circulating;  and 

Whereas  the  existing  quotas  set  at  65  per- 
cent of  1941  sugar  use  already  have  reduced 
the  manufacture  of  food  products  containing 
sugar  to  a  point  where  the  businesses  of  such 
manufacturers  cannot  be  operated  efficiently 
or  produce  earnings  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment, with  extra  detrimental  effect  upon 
small  businesses  common  to  the  food-manu- 
facturing trades  in  this  area:  and 

Whereas  the  businesses  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire-Vermont bottlers  of  carbonated  bever- 
ages are  typical  of  the  food-manufacturing 
Industries  of  this  area  which  face  disruption 
and  closing  of  their  plants  if  sugar  quotas  are 
further  curtailed  and  also  will  be  more  seri- 
ously hurt  than  others  If  such  curtailment  Is 
made  In  the  summer  period  because  of  the 
seasonal  nature  of  their  btisiness:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  Hampshire-Ver- 
mont bottlers  of  carbonated  beverages,  on 
behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  soft  drinks 
and  other  food  products  in  these  States,  here- 
by urge  their  elected  representatives  in  in- 
gress to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  remedy  the  current  situation  involving 
sugar  supply  and  distribution,  in  order  that 
our  businesses  and  those  many  others  of 
similar,  scope  and  type  In  this  area  may  not 
be  prejudiced  in  their  ability  to  maintain 
their  place  In  the  business  Ife  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  are  located,  to  maintain 
employment,  and  to  provide  the  consumers 
In  their  respective  communities  with  the 
Btigar -containing  food  products  to  which 
they  are  accustomed. 

In  View  of  the  serious  shortage  in 
sugar  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  spare 
no  effort  in  taking  the  steps  necessary  to 
alleviate  the  situation.  We  must  make 
certain  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Pbod 
Shortages  will  be  put  Into  effect  at  once. 
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Central  Catholic  High  School  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wbh  to  include  herein  an  address  which 
I  delivered  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  Central  Catholic  High  School  in 
St.  Mary's  Auditorium,  Lawrence,  jvlass., 
Friday  evening.  June  15,  1945: 

This  l3  a  proud  and  happy  day  for  you, 
the  graduating  class  of  Central  Catholic  High 
School.  It  means  that  you  have  successfully 
completed  the  basic  training  of  education. 
Behind  yoxi  lie  the  carefree  days  of  boyhood. 
Ahead  are  the  responsibilities  of  manhood. 

As  we.  your  parents  and  friends,  look  back 
to  our  graduation  days,  we  fondly  remember 
them  as  air-ong  the  happiest  in  our  lives.  We 
were  proud  and  confident.  Just  as  you  are 
today.  We  felt  that  we  could  take  on  the 
whole  world  and  mold  it  to  our  wishes.  We 
were  gay  and  idealistic,  while  the  world 
seemed  old  and  tired.  Like  Crusaders  of  the 
past,  sure  of  faith  and  gallant  of  heart,  we 
would  ride  to  glorious  victory.  The  bright 
armor  of  youth  seemed  invincible.  And  thus 
w«  left  the  cloistered  halls  of  learning  and 
went  forth  co  battle  life. 

Look  at  us  today.  Our  shining  lances 
»re  soiled  with  strife  and  many  are  broken. 
v;e  have  woa  some  battles  •  •  •  and 
have  lost  others.  The  trials  of  life  have 
grayed  our  hair  and  dulled  our  eyes.  We  are 
Jrst  a  little  tired,  because  we  have  been 
fighting  an  enemy  we  underestimated.  We 
have  been  flehtlnp  the  world's  slow  stain. 
And  we  have  suffered  casualties  in  that 
struggle — some  truth  here,  some  loyalty 
there — glvin?  ground  before  the  pressure  of 
living,  even  when  we  did  not  know  it. 

We  tell  you  these  things  because  we  want 
you  to  benefit  by  our  experience  and  avoid 
the  mistakes  that  we  have  made.  Your  loving 
fathers  and  mothers  would  give  life  Itself,  if 
need  be.  to  save  you  from  labor  and  anxieties 
they  have  borne.  For  all  the  sacrifices  they 
have  mad  J  for  you  they  ask  but  one  thing  in 
return  and  that  is  that  you  shall  go  on  to  live 
happy,  useful  lives,  serving  God  and  helping 
your  fellow  men.  Today.  In  your  youth,  you 
cannot  know  the  debt  of  love  you  owe  to  ycur 
parents.  We  hope  that  you  will  learn  before 
it  is  too  late,  so  that  you  may  repay  them  in 
the  respect  and  kindness  which  they  so  richly 
deserve. 

Second  oniy  In  importance  to  ycur  parents, 
•re  ycur  teachers.  For  4  years  they  have 
labored  with  no  other  end  in  view  than  your 
welfare.  They  have  prepared  yotir  minds  and 
ycur  souls  to  meet  the  tests  of  life.  And  as 
ycu  go  your  separate  ways.  In  spirit  they 
will  follow  you.  grateful  for  every  decent 
succe«  you  achieve.  Don't  ever  forget  these 
broUwrs  of  your  school  days.  Remember 
them  with  your  friendship  and  in  yoiu* 
prayers. 

You  are  proud  of  Central  Catholic  be- 
cause you  have  been  a  part  of  its  sturdy 
growth,  and  it  shall  be  a  part  of  you  as 
long  as  you  shall  live.  As  graduates,  you 
will  continue  to  cheer  and  support  the  teams 
of  your  alma  mater,  but  what  is  more,  you 
will  help  the  brothers  in  every  way  to  make 
Central  Catholic  a  bigger  and  better  school 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  came  into  being 
through  thi^  faith  and  labor  of  the  Marlst 
Brothers.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  education 
of  the  young  men  of  our  community.  Its 
purpose  is  cot  only  to  develop  s  sound  mind 
iu  a  sound  body,  but  to  train  youth  in  the 
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It  was  an  age  of  the  anti-Christ,  where  men 
worshipped  power  and  greed,  where  race  was 
set  against  race,  where  books  were  burned, 
where  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  were  en- 
slaved and  ECientiflc  murder  became  the  fixed 
policy  of  power-mad  states. 

At  a  terrible  cost  we  are  defeating  that 
evil  and  leaving  it  in  ruins  behind  us.  We. 
who  in  our  ignorance  and  self-centeredness 
permitted  that  evil  to  grow  until  It  nearly 
overwhelmed  us.  must  share  part  of  the 
blame.  Absorbed  in  our  personal  affairs,  we 
forgot  our  duties  to  others.  Like  other  peace- 
ful nations  in  the  world  community,  we 
failed  to  recognize  that  cooperation  was  im- 
perative. History  warned  us  that  ours  was 
the  obligation  to  establish  a  just  and  durable 
peace  that  would  outlaw  aggression,  but  each 
nation  shrugged  its  shoulders  and  said,  "Let 
somebody  else  do  it."  By  our  indifference  to 
morality,  both  personal  and  civic,  we  spawned 
and  encouraged  evil.  The  price  we  are  pay- 
ing for  our  carelessness  Is  the  present  bloody 
holocaust  of  war. 

Chastened  by  our  sacrifices,  we  are  learn- 
ing the  hard  and  costly  way.  Twenty-five 
years  ago.  by  the  application  of  reason  and 
Christian  faith  we  should  and  could  have 
learned  this  lesson,  at  a  saving  to  the  world 
of  millions  of  lives  and  of  Incalculable  mate- 
rial wealth.  We  could  have  prevented  the 
anguish  and  suffering  that  have  tortured 
whole  nations  on  this  earth.  All  this  we 
could  have  done,  if  we  had  simply  learned 
a  lesson  in  time,  learned  it  well,  and  lived  it. 
We  didn't,  but  we  hope  you  will.  Today 
we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  building 
a  new  world  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old.  It 
is  up  to  us.  the  generation  of  your  fathers, 
to  start  that  work,  but  you  must  flnieh  it. 
That  work  will  fail  if  you  repeat  the  mistakes 
that  we  once  made.  For  carelessness,  or  the 
refusal  to  face  facts,  is  sometimes  as  harmful 
in  its  way,  as  a  deliberate  wrong.  In  the 
modern  world,  ignorance  is  no  longer  bliss, 
and  it  cannot  be  used  as  an  alibi.  On  most 
of  the  problems  facing  us  we  have  informa- 
tion available  right  in  our  own  homes. 
Through  newspapers,  books,  and  radio,  the 
world  Is  brought  to  us.  As  mature  citizens 
of  democracy,  we  must  weigh  these  facts,  sep- 
arating truth  from  propaganda,  ^nd  making 
our  decisions  fairly,  without  passion  or 
prejudice. 

During  the  past  25  years  we  failed  to  face 
facts  and  make  imperative  decisions  until  it 
was  very  larte,  almost  too  late. 

For  the  machine  age,  swift  and  confusing, 
was  upon  us  and  like  children  with  new  toys 
we  did  not  know  how  to  manage  these  won- 
ders, how  to  make  them  go  without  bringing 
down  destruction  upon  our  house. 

In  our  country  some  men  worshipped  these 
machines.  They  failed  to  see  that  for  the 
great  profits  the  machine  brought  to  some 
it  brought  unemployment  to  others.  The  re- 
adjustments necessary  to  make  the  machine 
serve  society  and  not  divide  it  were  not  un- 
derstood in  time.  In  the  United  States  we 
experienced  the  most  serious  economic  col- 
lapse In  our  history.  Jobs  became  scarce  and 
your  mothers  and  fathers  had  to  worry  and 
sacrifice  over  the  problem  of  caring  for  you 
in  a  home  in  which  there  was  little  or  no 
money  coming  In.  Fear  swept  the  Nation. 
Business  and  industry  became  over-cautious, 
intent  on  saving  what  they  had  left.  Mil- 
lions of  people  were  set  adrift.  In  these 
dark  days,  our  Nation  raised  a  leader  who 
believed  that  the  doctrine  of  excess  profits 
for  a  few  must  give  way  to  the  need  of  pro- 
viding self-sustaining  jobs  for  all.  As  long 
as  business  failed  to  provide  those  Jobs,  Gov- 
ernment must  step  into  the  breach  and  pro- 
vide emergency  work.  This  enlightened 
leadership  tided  us  over  a  dangerous  crisis. 
Industry  now  realized  that  the  machine  age 
must  not  be  used  for  exploitation  but  for 
the  progressive  l)etterment  of  all  the  people. 
As  this  understanding  developed,  unemploy- 
ment decreased  and  our  Nation  started  to  go 
forward  again.  In  the  field  of  economics, 
we  had  learned  a  hard  lesson.    Freedom  la 
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not  the  right  to  do  as  one  pleases.  It  im- 
poees  responsibilities  even  while  it  confers 
liberties.  For  every  Increase  in  power  over 
the  livelihood  of  p«K)ple  Industry  must  as- 
sume the  duty  of  providing  steady  Jobs  at 
lair  pay  for  the  people.  In  the  United  States 
we  were  gradually  ac.Justlng  the  machine  age 
to  serve  the  common  welfare.  Selfish  indi- 
vidualism was  glTinij  way  to  economic  coop- 
eration. We  had  learned .  through  bitter 
experience,  that  no  American  can  live  unto 
bimself  tilone. 

Meanwhile,  even  as  we  were  absorbed  by 
domestic  problems,  events  were  happening 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  Other  nations  were 
suffering  from  mass  unemployment  and  un- 
dertook severe  measures  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation. However,  instead  of  trying  to  adapt 
the  machine  age  to  the  needs  of  men,  they 
BUbordlnated  man  txj  the  machine.  Demo- 
cratic government  was  abolished  as  dictators 
seized  power.  In  nturn  for  the  Jobs  which 
they  made  for  the  people,  they  demanded 
complete,  unthlnklrg  obedience  to  the  State. 
Religion  was  compromised  or  suppressed. 
Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  action  were  denied  the  people. 
Trial  by  Jury  was  forgotten  as  men  were  arbi- 
trarily seized,  tortvred,  and  executed.  Law 
as  we  know  it  cea&?d  to  exist.  The  fate  of 
millions  of  men  defended  upon  the  personal 
whims  of  a  few  tjnants.  All  the  hard-won 
liberties  which  man  had  struggled  for  cen- 
turies to  win  vanls:>ied  overnight.  Civiliza- 
tion went  Into  ecllp.se. 

In  some  countries,  strange  to  report,  the 
people  welcomed  this  slavery.  They  de- 
manded Jobs  at  any  price.  Baffled  by  the 
machine  age  and  the  problems  created  by 
It,  they  lost  faith  in  democracy's  ability  to 
Bolve  the  crisis.  The  responsibility  of  free 
men  to  think  their  way  through  difficulties 
and  reach  an  adjustment  that  Is  fair  to  all 
became  too  much  for  them.  The  people 
surrendered  their  Imelllgence  to  the  dicta- 
tors and  became  like  machines  themselves — 
without  thought,  feeling,  or  conscience — 
responding  mechanically  to  the  controls  of 
their  masters. 

Even  children  of  preschool  age  were  being 
regimented  to  follow  the  rigid  course  set  by 
the  State.  Schoolbocks  were  being  rewritten 
to  conform  to  propoganda.  All  contact  with 
the  free-thinking  outside  world  was  cut  off 
as  the  people  were  limited  to  but  one  source 
Of  Information — the  barrase  of  distorted 
facts  showered  upon  them  by  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  dictator.  Hitler.  In  his  book 
Mein  Kampf,  which  became  a  bible  for  the 
German  people,  extolled  the  lie  as  the  great- 
est of  virtues.  Only,  he  cautioned,  when 
you  tell  a  lie  don't  be  modest  about  it.  The 
bigger  the  lie,  the  more  people  will  believe  it. 
Such  was  the  complet*;  break-down  or  moral- 
ity under  the  dictator  3.  They  set  out  delib- 
erately to  destroy  every  truth  and  decency 
taught  by  Clu-istlanit}^  for  2,000  years. 

And  yet  the  people  blindly  followed  these 
tyrants  who  shouted  their  cynical  and  bra- 
een  contempt  for  the  liumr,n  soul  and  human 
Intelligence.  Confueel  and  bewildered,  first 
by  this  He  and  then  by  that,  peoples  who  had 
once  been  famous  for  their  Christian  culture 
fell  back  into  primitive  and  brutal  ignorance. 
Never  before  in  history  had  we  witnessed 
such  a  systematic  and  successful  assaullt 
upon  the  mind  and  spirit  of  millions. 

With  his  own  natioi  harnessed  to  his  will. 
Hitler  locked  around  for  other  conquests. 
First,  there  were  his  neighbors,  ■  nd  then, 
richest  of  all.  the  United  States.  Thcu^jh 
We  had  not  complet<ly  solved  the  problem 
of  distribution,  we  did  have  the  wealth.  If 
Hitler  could  only  conquer  this  wealth  and 
add  1S9.0C0.000  Americans  to  his  slave  bat- 
talions, he  would  be  master  of  the  world. 
To  succeed  in  this,  h<;  must  prepare  the  am- 
bush carefully.  America  mtist  be  lulled  to 
Bleep  by  the  siren  voice  of  Nazi  propaganda. 

First,  we  were  steadily  fed  with  the  lie 
that  poor  Germany  had  nothing.  She  must 
have  a  little  more  .room,  or  living  Epace. 


Then  came  the  vicious  propaganda  against 
the  Jews,  trying  to  blame  this  suffering  peo- 
ple for  all  the  crimes  committed  by  all  races 
and  all  countries  throughout  history.  Final- 
ly came  the  alliance  with  Fascist  Italy,  and 
then  militaristic  Japan.  This  was  designed 
to  stop  bolshevlsm,  according  to  the  propa- 
ganda. In  truth,  it  was  aimed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  prejudice  against  Russia  and 
to  make  the  democracies  believe  that  the 
Axis  nations  were  somehow  on  their  side. 
These  lies  opened  the  way  to  appeasement. 
Hitler  seized  Austria,  and  no  one  but  some 
Austrlans  complained.  Then  he  re>iched  out 
for  Czechoslovakia  and  the  European  de- 
mocracies, who  were  pledged  to  its  defense, 
shamefully  stood  by  and  let  him  have  his  own 
way  again.  Perhaps  Hitler  will  be  satisfied 
now,  they  tried  to  assure  themselves.  Hadn't 
he  sworn  that  he  had  no  more  territorial 
ambitions?  And  he  is  against  Russia,  or 
isn't  he? 

Before  they  could  make  up  their  minds. 
Hitler  was  invading  Poland.  The  mask  of 
propaganda  was  off  and  the  startled  de- 
mocracies look  up  arms  in  their  own  defense. 
Hitler's  aggressive  purpose  was  now  all  too 
clear,  but  propaganda  had  done  its  treach- 
ery well,  and  France,  divided  by  it.  soon  fell. 
Britain  fought  on  alone,  as  the  Nazis  con- 
quered most  of  Europe. 

Even  at  this  moment  of  desperate  peril  to 
human  freedom,  there  were  millions  of 
Americans  who  were  duped  by  Hitler's  lies. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  dozens  of  American 
foreign  correspondents,  coming  from  various 
racial  origins  and  different  religious  back- 
grounds, all  warned  us  of  the  danger,  mil- 
lions preferred  not  to  see  it.  Organizations 
sprang  up  in  this  country,  backed  by  eminent 
Americans,  who  unwittingly  spread  the  Nazi 
line.  Selective  service  won  out  in  the  Con- 
gress by  an  extremely  narrow  margin.  This 
Nation  was  weakened  internally  by  enemy 
propaganda,  by  the  insidious  technique  that 
makes  the  intended  victim  assist  in  his  own 
enslavement. 

The  physical  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor,  com- 
ing at  the  very  moment  that  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  were  assuring  us 
of  their  peaceful  intentions,  swept  away  all 
our  delusions.  Through  the  lifting  smoke 
screen  of  propaganda  we  saw  naked  force 
coming  in  to  destroy  us.  In  this  crisis,  all 
doubts  were  resolved.  Appeaser  Joined  with 
realist  to  fight  on  a  solid  front.  The  Na- 
tion became  united  as  all  Americans  pitched 
in  to  help  stop  the  foe.  At  first,  the  enemy's 
superior  power  drove  us  back,  then  we  held, 
and  now  we  are  going  forward  to  complete 
victory. 

Out  of  the  bloody  agony  of  this  war.  we 
have  learned  two  important  lessons.  One 
is  that  peace  is  not  the  natural  state  of 
human  existence.  We  have  peace  In  our- 
selves, in  our  home,  city,  Nation,  and  world 
only  as  w^  build  it,  maintain  it  and  develop 
It.  In  the  Interrelated  world  of  today,  we 
cannot  ignore  a  war  in  Europe  or  Asia  and 
say  that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  For  the 
skies  are  now  swift  highways  to  all  nations 
and  the  smug,  selfish  theory  of  Isolationism 
died  with  the  coming  of  the  airplane.  To- 
day, whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  must 
realize  that  our  Nation  is  but  one  member, 
though  a  great  and  powerful  one,  of  the 
family  of  nations.  In  that  close  grouping, 
the  rich  member  must  give  opportunity  to 
the  poor  member,  the  strong  miist  encourage 
the  weak,  and  all  disputes  must  be  settled 
by  peaceful  means.  Failing  that,  a  conunon 
law  and  authority  must  be  available  to  pre- 
vent trouble.  The  freedoms  and  responsi- 
bilities existing  side  by  side  In  the  private 
family  must  be  extended  to  the  larger  family 
of  the  nations  of  this  world.  In  the  year 
1945  we  have  learned  that  the  United  States 
can  have  progress  only  within  the  larger 
framework  of  world  peace  and  world  progress. 
Frcm  this  war  we  have  also  learned  that 
we  must  become  mature  and  strong  within 
otirselves.    There  are  Americans  who  do  not 


yet  realize  how  close  we  came  to  disaster  in 
1941.  Why  was  our  Nation,  which  prided 
itself  on  its  widespread  education  and  lu 
material  power,  so  unprepared  to  meet  the 
developing  danger?  Because  Americans  were 
careless  with  their  heritage.  They  thou<?ht 
that  Americans  of  the  past  had  done  the  ur- 
gent work  and  that  we  of  the  present  should 
merely  reap  the  benefits  of  those  early  sacri- 
fices. They  failed  to  know  and  live  the 
American  tradition.  Before  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  before  Valley  Forge,  and  before 
Gettysburg  our  fathers  knew  the  dangers 
that  confronted  them.  They  were  prepared 
In  their  minds  and  in  their  souls  to  meet 
and  master  any  challenge  from  any  quarter. 
They  were  free  men  who  knew  the  responsi- 
bilities that  necessarily  go  with  freedom. 
They  talked  things  over,  they  fcced  the 
facts,  and  they  put  their  decisions  into  ac- 
tion. As  intelligent  men  and  women  they 
knew  what  was  going  on  and  they  were  ready 
for  the  test. 

In  early  December  of  1941.  America  was  not 
ready.  We  were  too  concerned  with  our  per- 
sonal interests  to  do  any  thinking  in  behalf 
of  our  American  Interests.  We  were  not 
then  fulfilling  our  obligations  under  de- 
mocracy— the  first,  that  of  making  ourselves 
aware  of  developments  that  threaten  the 
Nation.  We  were  not  using  our  minds  to 
penetrate  and  expose  the  deceptive  lullabies 
of  hostile  propaganda.  We  had  forgotten 
that  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty!" 

That  danger  still  exists.  The  other  day  I 
overheard  a  young  lady  exclaim.  "Why  don't 
they  call  it  off?  What  is  this  war  all  about 
anyway?"  She  was  in  her  early  twenties,  and 
In  all  probability  was  a  graduate  of  high 
school.  Yet  that  girl,  in  fact.  Is  not  living 
up  to  her  responsibilities  as  a  free  American 
woman.  She  Is  not  doing  her  share  of  the 
thinking  that  leads  to  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  •  •  •  that  alert  and  Intelligent 
public  opinion  upon  which  our  democracy 
depends  for  Its  very  life. 

America  is  not  merely  a  place  in  which  to 
eat,  sleep,  work,  and  play.  It  is  a  way  of  life 
that  encourages  the  highest  possible  develop- 
ment of  the  Individual,  not  only  for  himself 
but  for  his  feUow  Americans,  whose  total 
woik.  spirit,  and  thought  make  that  way  of 
life  possible.  Loyalty  to  America  means  in- 
telligent living  in  and  for  America  that  we 
may  save  and  enrich  our  civilization  in  spite 
of  any  dangers  that  may  challenge  us. 

Though  fascism  is  defeated  in  battle,  some 
of  its  poison  will  linger  In  the  minds  ol  cer- 
tain men.  You  must  be  prepared  to  conquer 
this  or  any  other  ideology  that  may  threaten 
us  In  the  future.  You  must  do  this  with  your 
minds,  minds  that  are  trained  to  reject  false- 
hood and  error,  minds  that  will  not  stop  short 
of  the  unblemished  truth.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 

True  liberty  demands  not  only  the  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
soul.  In  my  generation,  many  men  and  wo- 
men lost  their  faith  in  God.  In  His  plfcce 
they  substituted  a  devotion  to  social  well- 
being  based  on  science.  Others  strayed  from 
the  Christian  way — tempted  by  pride  and 
greed.  As  men  forgot  God,  they  raised  the 
false  idols  of  race  and  class.  Truth  and  right 
were  supplanted  by  unscrupulotu  propaganda 
and  primitive  force.  The  difficult  problems  of 
the  machine-age  could  not  be  solved  in  this 
Jungle  climate  of  hate  and  lies  and  violence. 
Christian  morality  was  scorned  by  the  dlcta- 
t<M^.  Private  virtue  and  public  virtue  weak- 
ened. The  people,  htingry  for  security,  aur- 
rendered  even  conscience  Itself  to  their 
worldly  masters.  By  their  own  people's  obe- 
dience to  force,  and  our  indifference  to  force, 
the  dictators  were  emboldened  to  make  war 
on  human  tty. 

You  must  not  repeat  the  mistakes  whldi 
my  generation  committed.  Perhaps  you  will 
make  others  which  no  one  here  can  foreaee, 
but  in  the  meantime  learn  from  oxir  rmnf* 
of  exptiitnce.    Ycu  have  one  great  advantag* 
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as  you  go  out  to  face  life  and  that  la  the  char- 
acter developed  by  your  Catholic  training. 
It  will  console  you  In  time  of  sorrow.  It  wtil 
help  you  to  keep  your  head  through  success 
or  failure,  and  It  will  make  your  life  not  only 
a  credit  to  yourself  and  your  fellow  man,  but 
honorable  In  the  sight  of  God.  Through  the 
grace  of  this  education,  which  is  spiritual  as 
well  as  practical,  you  will  come  nearer  to  the 
highest  reaches  of  your  Immortal  soul. 

Remember  always  that  there  are  two  reads 
to  learning  and  you  must  travel  both.  One 
Is  through  exploration  of  the  world  about 
you,  through  the  study  of  men  and  places 
and  facts,  both  past  and  present,  through 
the  creative  work  of  combining  phenomena 
to  discover  new  conveniences  for  everyday 
living,  and  new  manifestations  of  truth  and 
beauty.  The  other  Is  by  contemplation  of 
the  life  beyond  this  world  and  of  the  per- 
fection that  is  God.  By  your  love  of  and 
dally  devotion  to  this  Supreme  Good,  you 
win  gain  the  spiritual  strength  which  is 
superior  to  all  the  trials  of  this  earth. 

You,  the  graduates  of  1945.  are  entering 
a  life  In  these  United  States  of  America 
which  may  become  a  shining  example  to  all 
the  world.  "May  become."  I  say.  if  you 
work,  not  only  with  your  hands,  but  with 
your  minds  and  with  the  great  unused  spirit 
that  lies  dormant  within  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  waiting  only  to  be  called  to  action. 
Tou  shall  Join  with  us  In  building  this 
civilization,  not  by  propaganda  and  not  by 
force.  In  our  country  we  shall  try  to  ad- 
vance the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  We  shall  bi^Ud  with  the 
good  and  eternal  truths  which.  In  time,  even 
dishonest  men  cannot  deny. 

This  America  of  ours  Is  bred  of  many  racial 
strains  which  are  gradually  amalgamating 
Into  a  human  community  that  rises  above 
the  narrow  barriers  of  blood  and  color.  Cath- 
olic. Protestant,  and  Jew  worship  according 
to  their  several  ways,  but  more  frequently 
get  together  In  the  common  fellowship  of 
universal  truth.  We  believe  that  our  de- 
mocracy, with  Its  tolerance,  freedom,  re- 
8p>onslblllties.  and  altruism.  Is  a  real  attempt 
to  bring  spiritual  values  Into  our  dally  living. 
The  American  Constitution  Is  one  expres- 
sion of  our  individual  and  of  our  social 
rights  and  duties.  We  believe  in  neighborly 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  others,  and 
Inspired  by  this,  we  go  forward  to  achieve  our 
destiny. 

The  phrase  "All  men  are  created  equal"  Is 
not  merely  a  statement  of  our  political, 
social,  and  economic  objectives.  It  is.  more 
profoundly,  an  extension  of  Christian 
ethics.  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclama- 
tion was  the  creation  of  a  man  who  had  felt 
snd  suffered  for  others.  Woodrow  Wilsons 
conception  of  a  League  of  Nations  was  born 
of  his  belief  In  the  essential  brotherhood 
of  man.  The  love  and  compassion  In  the 
heart  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  he  brought 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  to  men  who  were 
burdened  by  want  and  fear,  all  these  sub- 
lime examples  are  reflections  of  the  Divine 
within  us. 

And  so  our  belief  Is  in  Christianity  and 
democracy,  concerned  with  our  Individual 
relations  to  Ood  and  to  the  society  we  are 
trying  to  build  for  Him  on  earth. 

The  tension  between  good  and  evil  Is  the 
battle  of  life.  It  goes  on  within  ourselves 
and  In  ths  external  world  about  us.  The 
true  function  of  education  la  to  helf  us  win 
that  conflict.  Today  you  stand  prepared,  as 
well  or  better  than  any  young  man  of  your 
time  can  be,  to  fact  that  struggle  with  keen 
minds  directed  by  noble  purpose. 

Some  of  you.  in  this  fateful  hours,  will  be 
summoned  to  serve  In  the  armed  froces. 
Here  the  discipline  will  be  stern  and  you 
wUl  be  asked  to  give  more  to  your  country 
than  the  clMamatss  who  remain  in  civilian 
lift.  We  hape  that  they,  aware  of  the  greater 
;CM  jrou  wUl  make  in  defease  of  our 
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common  citizenship, 
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IN  THK  OLD  SOCK 

Josebhlne  Ripley) 
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hav^  to  be  that  way.    Amerl- 
They  can  sp«nd  their 


way  intemperately  Into  an  era  of  depression, 
or  they  can  spend  prudently  and  assure  them- 
selves an  era  of  prosperity. 

Right  now,  they  can  do  neither  because  of 
wartime  scarcities  and  Government  controls. 
But  If  these  controls  are  pried  lose — too  loose, 
too  fast — watch  that  dynamite. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  red  light  Is  flash- 
ing ominously  at  this  very  moment.  The 
Senate  has  just  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
Price  Stabilization  Act  that  will  knock  the 
props  out  from  under  the  whole  price-control 
structure — that  is.  If  the  amendment  sur- 
vives In  the  House.  Many  hope  and  believe  it 
won't. 

It  was  an  amazing  piece  of  legislation  which 
apparently  caught  administration  forces  off- 
guard.  It  provides  that  ceiling  prices  of 
livestock  and  agricultural  commodities  must 
cover  all  costs  and  overhead  expenses,  in- 
cluding a  return  on  capital  and  an  allow- 
ance for  the  labor  of  the  producer  and  his 
family,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

If  this  amendment  goes  through,  two 
things  will  happen.  One  of  them  will  hap- 
pen to  your  pocketbook — to  every  pocket- 
book  m  the  country. 

The  other  thing  that  will  happen  Is  this: 
If  a  special  concession  of  this  kind  Is  made 
In  behalf  of  the  farmer,  other  groups  will 
demand  equal  favors. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  many  Inequities 
exist  under  the  present  Price  Control  Act. 
There  Is  little  doubt,  too.  that  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  can  do  a  better  Job. 

It  has  been  performing  a  tremendously 
complicated  task  under  great  handicaps,  to 
be  sure.  But  there  Is  room  for  improvement, 
and  probably  OPA  ofBcials  would  be  the  last 
to  deny  this. 

Both  of  these  deficiencies  can  be  corrected, 
however,  without  tossing  price  control  to  the 
winds  of  Inflation.  Many  are  convinced  that 
there  Is  sufficient  flexibility  within  the 
present  act  to  take  care  of  any  upward  ad- 
justments In  price  ceilings  that  need  to  be 
made. 

In  addition  to  decidlnc  In  what  form  the 
Stabilization  Act  Is  to  be  extended.  Congress 
must  decide  for  how  long. 

The  Senate  has  voted  extension  for  1 
year.  The  House  Is  expected  to  cut  this  In 
half  and  make  It  6  months.  A  compromise 
might  be  9  months,  after  which  the  act  would 
come  up  for  review  and  revision. 

At  that  time.  It  la  believed,  the  act  will 
be  drastically  rewritten,  with  controls  being 
dropped  from  all  but  a  few  Industrial  Items 
such  as  automobiles,  which  are  expected  to 
be  In  short  supply  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  the  meantime,  however.  It  Is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  protect  that  potential  dynamite 
from  explosion. 

Just  how  well  this  is  done  depends  (1)  on 
what  happens  to  the  Government  tax  and 
price-control  policy,  and  (2)  on  the  behavior 
of  Americans  when  they  are  free  to  spend 
that  money. 

The  danger  will  not  end  with  the  war, 
either.  Controls  will  be  needed  until  supply 
and  demand  are  In  normal  balance. 
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Tuesday,  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,    Mr.  Speaker. 
Innsmuch  as  the  public  has  a  vital  ia- 
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terest  In  clean  government,  I  am  insert- 
ing under  leave  to  extend,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wash;ngton  Times-Herald 
under  date  of  June  15, 1945,  which  throws 
more  light  upon  th(!  motives  which  may 
have  prompted  the  $200,000  loan  made 
by  John  Hartford  to  Elliott  Roosevelt  in 
1939.  There  has  been  much  criticism  of 
the  vast  powers  granted  to  the  Executive 
by  those  who  have  realized  the  danger 
of  the  improper  exercise  of  these  powers. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  powers 
granted  has  been  in  relation  to  secret 
trade  agreements,  st-cretly  formulated  by 
Internationalists  wh^se  primary  interests 
have  been  in  the  loreign  fields  rather 
than  in  the  domestic  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  The? e  transactions  which 
are  now  coming  to  light  are  indicative  of 
the  whole  pattern  ol  the  New  Deal.  The 
great  totalitarian  piropaganda  machine 
now  operating  In  this  country  has  been 
able  to  make  the  people  believe  that  any 
criticism  of  the  New  Deal  should  be 
branded  as  unpatrictic. 

Too  long  has  the  public  been  lulled 
Into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  the  prop- 
aganda which  has  been  circulated  by 
letter,  by  radio,  by  movies,  and  by  a  horde 
of  New  Dealers  and  their  unscrupulous 
cohorts,  the  internationalists,  who  have 
traveled  throughout  the  country  speak- 
ing whenever  and  wherever  an  audience 
could  be  procured.  The  fight  to  restore 
representative  government  is  the  people's 
fight  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  sover- 
eign people  will  not  be  further  deceived 
by  pious  platitudes,  catchy  slogans,  and 
emotional  appeals,  v  hile  bureaucrats  like 
termites  work  to  destroy  the  foundations 
of  our  free  Institutions.  The  deplorable 
transactions  of  the  New  Deal  now  emerg- 
ing from  dark  places  into  the  light  of 
day  should  cause  citizens  In  this  country 
to  heed  the  warning  voiced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  on  the  penalties  of  indifference, 
as  follows: 

The  man  who.  ejpending  his  energies 
wholly  on  private  a-Talrs,  refuses  to  take 
trouble  about  public  afiTalrs,  pliimlng  him- 
self on  his  wisdom  in  minding  his  own  busi- 
ness, Is  blind  to  the  fact  that  his  own  busi- 
ness Is  made  possible  only  by  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  social  state,  and  that  he  loses 
fill  around  by  defecilve  governmental  ar- 
rangements.  Where  there  are  many  like- 
minded  with  hlmsell — where,  as  a  conse- 
quence, offices  come  to  be  filled  by  political 
adventurers  and  opinion  is  swayed  by  dema- 
gogues— where  bribery  vitiates  the  admin- 
istration of  law  and  tiakes  fraudulent  state 
transactloiM  habitual,  heavy  penalties  fall 
en  the  community  at  large,  and  among  other, 
on  those  who  have  thus  done  everything  for 
■elf  and  nothing  for  society.  Their  Invest- 
ments are  Insecure;  lecovery  of  their  debts 
Is  difficult,  and  even  ihelr  lives  are  less  safe 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
June  IS,  19461 

A.  &  P.  IN  PioHT  ro*  lis  Ln-i  When  Roosevht 
Got    That    Loan— Patman's    Anti-Chain- 
Btom  Bill  Latb  Dm  With  the  Hexi>  or 
8oHB  Bio  New  Dbaixm 
When  Elliott  Roosevelt  went  to  John  Hart- 
ford in  1038  for  his  $230,000  loan,  the  wealthy 
retailer  even  then  was  engafed  in  an  all-out 
fight  against  legislation  which  woiUd  have 


taxed  his  A.  &  P.  chain  store  system  out  of 
business. 

Hartford,  driving  force  back  of  the  giant 
company  and  a  man  who  all  his  life  had 
shunned  the  spotlight,  emerged  from  his  self- 
imposed  obscurity  when  Representative  Pat- 
man  (Democrat),  of  Texas,  announced  in 
1938  that  he  would  Introduce  a  bill  to  drive 
all  chain  stores  to  the  waU. 

TOOK  UP  THE  nCHT 

The  A.  &  P.  head  Immediately  announced 
that  he  would  fight  the  legislation  with 
everything  he  had,  and  that  he  was  amply 
heeled  with  battle  funds. 

He  launched  a  Nation-wide  campaign  to 
inform  the  public  of  his  views,  and  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  campaign  that  the  son 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  approached 
him  for  the  1200.000  loan,  subsequently  writ- 
ten off  as  a  bad  debf  lor  $4,000. 

Patman's  measure,  under  which  It  was  esti- 
mated the  A.  &  P.  would  have  been  subjected 
to  an  annual  governmental  tax  bill  of  $261.- 
000,000,  rallied  powerful  support  for  his  bill, 
and  many  observers  believed  It  stood  a  good 
chance  of  passage.  In  the  preceding  Con- 
gress, a  similar  measure  was  defeated,  but  It 
had  the  pledged  support  of  73  Members  of 
the  House  as  cosponsors. 

BILL  DIED  A   TEAR  LATXB 

In  the  year  which  elapsed  after  Roosevelt 
secured  his  loan,  Important  figures  In  the 
New  Deal  took  a  hand  in  heading  the  Patman 
bill  toward  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Sub- 
committee pigeonhole,  where  It  finally  died 
an  Ignominous  death  June  18.  1940. 

Henry  Wallace,  then  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, wrote  to  Chairman  McCoucack  (Demo- 
crat) of  Massachusetts,  of  the  committee, 
announcing  the  opposition  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  to  the  bill. 

"We  thlnh  It  would  be  unwise  and  unnec- 
essary to  give  up  the  economies  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  chain-store  distribu- 
tion m  order  to  prevent  certain  practices 
which  may  not  be  in  the  public  interest." 
Wallace  said. 

ANOTHER  STEONC  rHIENO 

Another  friend  of  the  chain  stores  was 
Edward  J.  Noble,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  more  recently  involved  In  a 
congressional  investigation  of  charges  that 
he  bought  a  radio  station  with  the  aid  of 
Federal  pressure  exerted  on  its  former  owner. 

Noble  wrote  to  the  committee  May  17,  1940. 
listing  seven  specific  objections  to  the  Pat- 
man  bUl  and  stating  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment was  opposed  to  It.  Harry  Hopkins  was 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

After  the  bill  was  killed  off,  records  indi- 
cate that  the  A.  &  P.  enjoyed  a  respite  from 
Government  attack  until  the  spring  of  1941, 
when  the  Justice  Department  began  an  in- 
vestigation which  culminated  in  the  current 
antitrust  prosecution. 

BEVXBAL   OmCIALS   INDICTED 

This  probe  began  in  earnest  In  September 
1941.  and  led  to  the  indictment  of  the  com- 
pany and  several  of  its  officers  by  a  Fedei-al 
grand  Jury  m  Dallas,  on  NovemlJer  25,  1942. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  same  year,  accord- 
ing to  Caruthers  C.  Ewlng,  chief  counsel  for 
the  A.  &  P.,  that  Elliott's  bad  debt  was  com- 
promised for  $4,000.  with  Jesse  Jones,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  for  the  Roose- 
velt family  In  effecting  the  settlement. 

The  original  Indictment  against  the  A.  A  P. 
was  quashed  in  February  1943,  by  a  Dallas 
Federal  judge.  An  appellate  court  overruled 
his  decision  In  July  1948  and  the  Oovernment 
in  February  1944  dropped  the  Dallas  case  and 
began  a  new  and  similar  action  in  Danville, 
111.    The  trial  began  AprU  10  and  stlU  U  in 
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OF  MASSAcHxrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  entitled, 
"Forgotten  Man  of  War  Is  OI  Railroaded 
by  Court  Martial,"  which  appeared  In 
the  Boston  Herald,  Sunday.  June  17, 1945. 
by  Associate  Justice  Elijah  Adlow  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Boston,  Mass.: 

Forgotten  Man  of  War  Is  GI  Raiuioadeo  bt 
Court  Martial 

(By  Judge  Elijah  Adlow.  formerly  judge  advo- 
cate, Twenty-Sixth  Infantry  Division) 

Among  the  archaic  vestiges  of  militarism 
that  have  survived  the  Impact  of  modemir^*- 
tlon,  the  Manual  for  Courts  Martial  enjoys 
a  prominent  place.  In  this  code  regulating 
the  administration  of  military  justice  the 
serviceman  meets  a  real  foe.  Before  this 
enemy  he  stands  helpless,  with  no  hope  ex- 
cept the  peculiar  whim  of  the  commanding 
officer  in  whose  hands  his  fate  lies.  For- 
tunate, Indeed,  is  the  serviceman  who  servee 
under  one  who  Is  Intelligent,  sympathetic, 
and  fair. 

The  work  of  our  military  courts  receive 
scant  attention  In  the  press.  The  little  that 
the  public  has  been  allowed  to  learn  about 
them  is  not  comforting.  More  disturbing 
than  all  else  Is  the  speed  with  which  sen- 
tences have  been  vacated  once  they  have 
been  brought  to  light.  If  public  clamor  can 
procure  the  exoneration  of  four  Negro  Wacs. 
convicted  of  mutiny,  or  the  mitigation  of 
Private  McGee's  sentence  for  assaulting  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  vsrar.  how  about  the  thou- 
sands whose  offenses  were  less  serious  but 
who  have  no  champions  and  are  left  to  swel- 
ter out  their  sentences  In  our  military 
prisons?  They  are  the  forgotten  men  of  this 
war. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  rogues  among 
them  who  deserve  the  sentences  they  re- 
ceived. But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  there 
are  many  among  them  whose  punishment 
is  cruel,  oppressive,  unjust,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offenses  they  have  com- 
mitted. Some  are  even  innocent  of  any 
offense.    The  eystem  permits  It. 

The  professional  soldiers  feel  that  they 
need  their  own  system  of  law  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Military  Establishment.  For 
an  excuse  they  plead  necessity.  But  this 
proves  nothing.  The  ravages  of  crime  are 
devastating  wherever  they  appear.  If  clvU 
society  resorts  to  courts  and  prisons  to  en- 
force conformity  It  docs  so  only  In  response 
to  the  stern  demands  of  necessity.  Actually 
the  behavior  problems  of  both  the  soJdler 
and  the  civilian  are  Identical.  They  differ 
only  In  the  systems  which  adjudicate  guilt 
and  determine  punishment. 

qUALiriCATTONS  icnord 
The  10.000,000  Americans  who  Joined  the 
Army,  Nuvy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Cocst  Guard 
as  cltlEens  have  already  discovered  that  they 
are  no  longer  treated  as  such.  They  live 
under  a  lefrnl  code  which  in  substance  aad 
effect  Is  harsh  and  arbitrary.  It  is  Amerleaa 
In  neither  spirit  nor  form,  having  drrlvtd 
from  the  legal  system  of  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  differs  from  the  ancient  system  only  in  one 
notable  respect— the  aaeleato  who  adminis- 
tered the  system  were  bHMt  qvallflad  to  ad- 
minister justice  than  the  amateurs  who  pro- 
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vKU  Um  iMkkMiaft  pMWUti  of  our  minurj 
court*  today.  ^      _^ 

0»  ceurt-mtrtui  »y«tem  l»nor««  th#  pro- 
fMiInn"  and  ttchntCKl  qu«UAe«Uont  tnhrr> 
«atte  tiM  clumeMr  of  th*  judt*  and  tht  »d- 
VOMM.   Thte  la  l»  major  dff«:t.    It  reU«a  on 
»m«teur»  for  the  performanc*  of  a  moat  awl- 
oua  rtaponatbUUy     Tht  prolMaJoixal  aoldter 
rldiculM  th»  ctvUlan  who  app«*r«  on   the 
battlffidd  in  command  of  iroopa;  h*  falU  to 
rvecgntM  how  out  cf  place  he  himself  Kpp««ra 
aa  he  officiates  at  a  trial  with  nothing  to  re- 
inforce   his    pretenslorM    except    a    military 
Of«ar  and  his  rank.     If  the  articles  of  war 
appMr  to  confer  a  legal  character  on   the 
proceedings  by  requiring  the  presence  of  a 
law  member  on  every  court.  It  only  a  token 
trlDUte  to  the  profession  whose  domain  Has 
Det- u  uivaaea  oy  the  military.    This  law  mem- 
r>er  Is  subordinate  to  the  president  of  the 
court,  who  virtually  dominates  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Much  lip  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
sacred  rights  of  the  serviceman.  The  Articles 
of  War  have  been  proclaimed  a  shield  against 
lnj\i8tlce.  What  counts  for  the  serviceman, 
however,  la  the  substance  of  the  system,  not 
Its  form.  In  substance,  the  fate  cf  GI  Joe 
depends  on  one  man — the  commanding 
officer.  He  decides  whether  the  soldier  should 
be  prosecuted;  he  appoints  the  court  and  the 
counsel;  when  the  trial  is  over,  he  approves, 
disapproves,  or  modifies  the  sentence  of  the 
court. 

In  form.  It  presents  a  complicated,  un- 
wleldly  and  involved  routine,  garbed  In  In- 
dlcrous  ceremony,  and  masquerading  as  a 
Judicial  proceeding.  There  are  pleadings. 
and  witnesses,  and  counsel,  and  arguments, 
but  there  Is  generally  an  amazing  resem- 
blance between  the  court's  verdict  and  what 
the  commanding  officer  wants  done. 

VICTIMS  OF  STSTIM 

This  system  Is  the  personal  property  of  the 
brass  hats.  Let  a  court  make  a  disposition 
other  than  that  desired  by  the  appointing 
authority  and  see  what  happens.  Officers 
who  have  sat  on  courts  and  voted  to  acquit 
derendants  have  felt  the  resentment  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Defense  counsel  who  have  secured  the  acquit- 
tal of  clients  have  been  found  more  useful 
thereafter  on  other  assignments. 

The  Air  Corps  lieutenant  who  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  for  obstructing  jus- 
tice— to  wit.  that  he  procured  the  acquittal 
of  the  soldier  he  had  been  ordered  to  defend — 
was  only  another  victim  of  a  system  which  Is 
in  a  position  to  demand  servility  from  Its 
participants.  The  higher-ups  want  It  be- 
cause It  can  supply  a  scapegoat  for  every  mis- 
adventure. Only  an  unusual  officer  will  ac- 
cept personal  responsibility.  Robert  E.  Lee 
could  say  "'Ifs  my  fault."  but  thousands  of 
less-worthy  men  have  hastened  to  convene 
courts  and  fasten  the  blame  on  others. 

A  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  Jus- 
tice is  possible  only  when  the  Judges  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  parties  to  litigation.  A  general 
who  orders  the  prosecution  of  a  case  Is  an 
Interested  party.  To  consider  him  a  suitable 
I>erson  to  appoint  the  Judge  Is  absurd.  Nor 
is  the  presence  of  a  Judge  advocate  in  the 
background  as  a  legal  adviser  any  guarantee 
that  legal  rights  will  be  respected  or  pro- 
tected. Some  generals  heed  the  advice  of 
Judge  advocates.  Others  do  not.  I  have  seen 
both. 

Equally  revolting  are  the  harsh  sentences 
tmpoaed  by  these  courts.  They  Ignore  the 
modern  and  enlightened  concepts  of  crime 
and  punishment.  The  mans  record  as  a 
civilian  is  completely  Ignored.  It  cannot  be 
offered.  No  Judge  of  experience  ever  would 
sentence  a  man  without  first  ascertaining 
whether  he  Is  a  first  offender  or  a  chronic 
criminal.  To  our  military  men  this  means 
nothing.  It  explains  the  abstird  sentences 
we  read  about  in  the  press.     The  notorious 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  CONNECTtCtrt 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  194S 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ufider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  central  committee  of  the  United 
Polish  Societies,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.: 

Whereas  these,  our  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, were  founded  on  the  sound  democratic 
principles  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  Inalienable  rights,  such  as  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that 
governments  derive  their  power  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed;  and 

Whereas  we,  as  free  and  peace-loving  Amer- 
icans, all  believe  that  these  principles  are 
the  only  bases  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
throughout  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  these  principles  of  democracy  were 
reaffirmed  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  In  which  a 
clear  and  unequivocal  denunciation  of  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement  was  proclaimed;  and 
Whereas  our  sons,  brothers,  and  husbands 
are  fighting  and  giving  their  life's  blood  for 
the  preservation  of  these  principles;  and 

Whereas  at  the  Yalta  Conference,  decision 
was  made  permitting  Russia  to  annex  a  por- 
tion of  eastern  Poland;  and 

Whereas  at  tWe  Yalta  Conference  It  was 
decided  that  Poland  should  be  represented 
neither  by  the  Polish  Government  in  exile 
In  England  nor  by  the  Lublin  government 
set  up  by  Riissia,  but  by  a  truly  representa- 
tive form  of  government  chosen  by  Its  people; 
and 

Whereas  Russia  persists  In  laying  claim  and 
annexing  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  and  In 
refusing  to  permit  the  people  of  Poland  to 
choose  their  own  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  this  situation  Is  sowing  seeds  of 
future  wars  In  Europe  and  Is  resulting  In 
Poland  not  sharing  In  Its  responsibilities  and 
duties  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we,  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  vicinity,  in 
meeting  assembled,  do  hereby  strongly  dis- 
approve of  allowing  Russia  to  annex  any 
part  of  Poland  east  of  the  Curzon  Line  be- 
cause of  its  dangerous  potentialities,  and  we 
humbly  urge  our  representatives  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  to  compel  Russia  to 
permit  the  PolUh  people  promptly  to  select 
their  Government  and  to  oppose  any  parti- 
tion of  Poland:   and  be  it  hereby  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States;  Hon.  Edward  R.  Stettln- 
ius.  Jr.,  Secretary  of  State:  Senators  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  Congress  from  Connecticut,  and  to  the 
Honorable  Harold  S.  Stassen.  Senators  Arthur 
H.  Vandenberg  and  Tom  Connally;  Represena- 
atlve  Sol  Blcxjm  Charles  A.  Eaton,  and  Vir- 
ginia C.  Gildersleeve. 

Dr.  B.  L.  SwTKOwsKY, 

President 

ROMtTALO  J.  ZlELINSKI. 

'  Vice  President. 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Ratajszak, 

Chaplain. 
Helen  C.  Stahou. 

Financial  Secretary. 
8.  W.  Korza. 

Recording  Secretary. 
Walter  Bakeszak, 

Treasurer. 
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Addrtii  by  Hon.  Alltn  J.  Ellendtr,  of 
Lottitiaaa,  Btfort  Nalioail  Public 
Houiinf  Coaftrtnct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  xrrAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4  > .  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  before 
the  National  Pubhc  Housing  Conference 
in  Washington  June  19,  1945. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  meeting  on 
housing  is  one  of  the  vitally  important 
conferences  being  held  in  anticipation  of 
the  reconversion  activities  which  are 
facing  us.  The  contributions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  to  American  hous- 
ing problems  have  been  great  in  the 
past,  and  from  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  those  problems  the  people  of 
our  land  will  benefit  greatly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

how  to  obtain  public  housing 

1  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  again  ad- 
dressing the  members  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference  and  their  friends.  It 
win  be  recalled  that  I  addressed  you  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  in  March  1944,  and  I  made 
an  earnest  effort  to  give  you  my  unvarnished 
views  of  the  part  that  you  should  play  in 
the  over-all  postwar  housing  program. 

I  came  before  you  then  and  I  come  before 
you  now,  I  hope,  as  a  tried,  trusted,  and.  may 
I  add,  accepted  friend  of  public  housing. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  first  United 
States  Housing  Act  In  1937,  I  have  battled 
without  fear  and  without  compromise  for 
public  housing  legislation.  I  have  never 
minced  words  about  the  need  for  public 
housing.  I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  realist 
in  my  approach  to  the  problem.  I  have 
never  sought  to  win  over  the  opponents  of 
public  housing  by  concealing  or  compromis- 
ing my  purposes.  I  have  endeavored,  thus 
far  without  much  success,  to  reduce  the  op- 
position, by  showing  that  It  is  misguided — 
that  It  is  wrong — and  that  It  te  not  acting 
in  its  own  best  interests. 

As  a  friend  of  public  housing,  I  always  try 
to  champion  its  cause  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself,  through  correspondence,  be- 
fore public  gatherings,  and  by  other  meth- 
ods. In  this  way  I  seek  to  win  additional 
supporters  for  public  housing.  I  did  this 
last  week,  before  the  Citizens'  Council  for 
Community  Development,  here  in  Washing- 
ton. I  hcpe  all  of  you  obtain  copies  cf  my 
remarks,  because  they  contain  some  useful, 
and  I  believe  compelling,  factual  information 
about  the  need  for  public  bousing. 

But  tonight  I  am  not  speaking  to  the 
opponents  of  public  housing.  I  am  not 
speaking  to  a  neutral  or  general  audience. 
I  am  speaking  to  advocates  of  public  housing 
and  their  friends — to  people  who  are  com- 
mitted to  the  Just  cause  of  "public  housing, 
and  who  do  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  Its 
necessity. 

Therefore,  as  your  friend.  It  would  be 
wasteful  energy  and  foolish  talk  for  me  to 
tell  you  all  the  good  things  about  public 
housing  or  to  pay  you  fine  compliments.    I 


belitve  I  can  r«nder  you  a  |r«at«r  ttrvtc*  by 
teUlng  you,  tn  a  aplrlt  of  friendship,  whal 
•ome  of  your  dltncviUlea  are.  in  attempt  ing 
to  obtain  additional  public  hounlnit  legitlu- 
tlon.  And  bear  tn  mind  that  your  diRlcultiea 
art  alao  my  dlfflculttea  btcaua*  X  ahart  your 
purpoMt  and  I  am  pl»d««d  to  thttr  atuiu* 
ment. 

DtfBculty  No.  1  Is  that  you  have  relied  too 
much  upon  a  amall  group  of  ftalwarta  to 
fight  your  battles.  I  have  been  to  many  pub- 
lic housing  meetings  and  conferences,  and 
almost  everywhere  I  have  come  In  contact 
with  the  same  familiar  faces.  We  cannot 
make  public  housing  a  national  cause  by 
talking  to  ourselves,  by  patting  one  another 
on  the  back,  or  by  feeling  moral  Indignation 
because  the  opposition  is  using  unfair 
methods  and  distorting  the  facu. 

The  United  States  Housing  Act  operates 
through  local  housing  authorities.  When  the 
law  was  passed,  I  felt  that  this  decentraliza- 
tion would  provide  the  basis  for  advocating 
public  housing  on  Its  merits  to  a  thousand 
American  communities,  and  through  these 
communities,  making  the  Nation  and  the 
Congress  conscious  of  the  need  of  the  pro- 
gram. No  proposal  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress ever  had  a  more  appealing  cause,  or  a 
more  suitable  set-up  for  doing  this  job  at  the 
grass  roots. 

But  this  job,  except  in  a  few  cases,  has  not 
been  done  sufficiently  well.  Some  local  au- 
thorities have  been  so  busy  with  their  proj- 
ects they  have  forgotten  that,  living  in  a 
democracy,  we  must  let  the  people  know  what 
we  &re  doing  and  win  their  support.  Other 
local  authorities  have  felt  that  they  could 
solve  this  problem  of  support  by  forming 
national  organizations,  by  holding  meetings 
tn  Chicago,  in  New  York,  and  In  other  large 
centers,  or  by  making  trips  to  Washington 
and  visiting  with  a  few  Congressmen  and 
Senators. 

But  this  procedure  has  not  been  very 
successful,  and  you  know  that  it  has  not 
worked.  Most  of  the  people  here  tonight  will 
not  be  any  stronger  for  public  housing  after 
this  meeting  than  they  were  before  the  meet- 
ing. And  If  there  are  any  Trojan  horses  here 
they  will  have  the  same  hostile  views  when 
they  leave. 

Instead,  What  those  of  you  here  from  the 
localities  need  to  do  is  to  organize  your 
forces  and  sell  your  program  to  the  people. 
You  have  an  educational  Job,  to  do,  which  Is 
Just  as  important  as  building  houses.  In 
fact,  it  is  even  more  important  that  you  do 
the  educational  Job.  For  almost  anybody  can 
build  houses  or  manage  real  estate,  while 
only  a  few  people  have  the  courage  and  the 
foresight  to  fight  for  progressive  causes. 

I  think  you  should  endeavor  to  have  your 
city  governments  firmly  committed  to  your 
public-housing  programs.  I  believe  you 
should  get  your  own  national  legislators  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  You  should  seek  the 
help  of  your  welfare  groups,  your  women's 
groups,  your  church  groups,  yovir  educational 
groups,  and  firmly  convince  them  of  the 
worthiness  of  your  cause. 

With  this  solid  core  of  strength,  you 
should  then  start  working  on  the  business, 
financial,  and  private-housing  groups  in  your 
communities.  I  know  this  is  a  hard  task. 
But  It  must  be  done.  You  should  sit  ^own 
with  them  across  the  table,  decide  the  total 
housing  needs  of  your  community,  and  then 
work  out,  as  hard-headed  realists,  what  must 
be  done  to  meet  those  needs.  You  must  dem- 
onstrate to  private  enterprise  that  you  will 
help  It  to  do  a  bigger  Job  than  it  has  ever 
done  before.  You  must  prove  to  private  en- 
terprise that  public  housing  will  be  sup- 
plementary. You  must  convince  private  en- 
terprise that  a  public-housing  program  can 
act  as  a  stimulant  to  private  enterprise. 
That  Is  the  way  It  has  worked  in  England, 
and  In  other  countries  where  public  hous- 
ing has  gone  ahead.  That  Is  the  only  way  It 
can  successfully  work  here. 


X  with  to  emphaalM  that  any  lef  lalatlon  I 
Join  In  apohMtrlnR  will  contain  an  abaulute 
requlremrni  that  thia  local  unity,  thla  local 
development  of  a  complete,  long-term  lioua- 
liv«  pro(ti(Uu.  thla  local  determination  that 
private  enterprise  be  Riven  the  firat  chanot 
to  do  a«  much  of  the  Job  at  It  can.  muat  prt> 
cede  any  Federal  aaatatMtce. 

There  la  no  use  >-our  telling  me  thla  ta  a 
dlfflcult  condition  to  meet.  Of  counie.  it  will 
be  an  arduous  undertaking.  But  we  have 
all  spent  too  much  time  expecting  to  get 
public  housing  by  having  someone  clae  Qgl^t 
the  battles.  The  Congressmen  come  from  the 
communities.  They  will  not  be  for  public 
housing  until  their  communities  are  for  pub- 
lic housing.  Their  communities  will  not  be 
for  public  housing  until  It  is  made  a  part  of 
an  effort  to  Improve  the  housing  condltionc 
of  the  whole  community,  middle-income 
families  as  well  as  low-income  families, 
through  private  as  well  as  public  housing. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  proposition 
which  I  hold  with  an  equally  unalterable 
conviction.  Those  In  favor  of  public  hous- 
ing must  be  consistent  In  their  actions. 
They  must  not  say  they  desire  private  enter- 
prise to  do  as  much  of  the  Job  as  it  can.  with- 
out giving  affirmative  proof  that  they  mean 
what  they  say.  Mere  Up  service  will  not  do. 
Public  housing  advocates  cannot  tell  Con- 
gress that  public  housing  Is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  Job.  and  then  agitate  for 
legislation  which  deals  only  with  public 
housing  In  a  one-sided  fashion. 

That  Is  the  reason,  very  frankly,  why  I 
have  not  been  In  agreement  with  certain 
proposed  legislation  which  has  been  top- 
heavy  on  the  side  of  public  housing.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  personally  would  not 
vote  for  such  legislation  If  It  came  up  In  Con- 
gress. Of  course.  I  wotild  probably  vote  for 
It,  because  I  would  agree  with  its  purposes 
But  I  do  not  believe  such  legislation  would 
have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  being  enacted 
Into  law.  I  would  not  sponsor  such  legisla- 
tion, because  that  would  be  participating  In 
what  I  would  regard  as  a  suicidal  effort.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  want  to  see  public 
housing  commit  suicide. 

This  view,  which  I  hold,  must  be  obvious 
to  anyone  who  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
who,  day  in  and  day  out,  is  in  a  position  to 
size  up  the  sentiment  in  Congress  on  many 
of  the  Issues  before  It.  And  yet  certain  sin- 
cere persons  who  have  had  little  opportunity 
to  observe  this  situation,  and  whose  well- 
meaning  objectives  far  exceed  their  practical 
political  experience,  have  advocated  going 
ahead  blindly  In  the  face  of  certain  defeat. 
And  when  proved  friends  of  public  housing, 
whose  motives  should  not  be  questioned, 
have  advocated  a  more  realistic  course,  they 
have  been  subjected  to  most  harsh  criticism. 

I  will  not  support  any  one-legged  bill.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  only  kind  of  bill  that  can 
pass  Congress  is  one  which  shows  on  Its  lace 
that  we  are  going  to  help  private  enterprise 
do  more  of  the  job.  and  that  we  are  going  to 
found  a  public-housing  program  upon  that 
proposition.  I  favor  the  proposals  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency  that  the  Govern- 
ment undertake  research  and  fact  finding  to 
help  private  enterprise  do  more  of  the  Job. 
I  favor  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  In- 
surance, to  bring  the  kind  of  capital  Into 
private  housing  which  Is  willing  to  invest 
for  long  periods  of  time,  at  low  Interest  rates. 

This  Is  the  only  way  to  serve  the  middle 
market.  I  also  favor  writing  Into  this  In- 
surance legislation  adequate  safeguards,  to 
make  sure  that  the  middle-Income  families 
are  really  served,  rather  than  making  such 
legislation  a  bonanza  for  Investors  and  sp>ecu- 
lators  at  high  Interest  rates  and  quick  turn- 
the  law  should  require  that  only  those  be 
assisted  whom  private  enterprise  cannot  pos- 
sibly reach.  Likewise,  in  this  new  insurance 
proposal.  I  believe  the  law  should  require 
that  only  those  be  serviced  who  are  far 
below    the    income    levels    served    by    FHA 
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mortgage  Insxirance  or  other  private  builders. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  the  investment,  so  long  a« 
the  investor  in  return  accepts  the  low  In- 
terest rate  that  shoiild  accompany  a  guar- 
antee. And  by  this,  I  do  not  mean  an  in- 
terest rate  of  4  or  4'^  percent.  I  mean  an 
interest  rate  around  3  percent. 

As  I  Indicated  a  while  ago,  giving  mere  lip 
■ervice  to  this  kind  of  legislation  to  help 
private  enterprise  is  not  enough.      It  la  my 
belief  that  we  mxist  either  put  this  legisla- 
tion   to    help    private    enterprise    ahead    of 
public  housing  legislation,  or  we  must  put 
the  two  together.    I  am  advocating  that  the 
two  be  put  together,  because  I  do  not  desire 
♦o  delay  public  housing.    It  belongs  In  the 
picture  if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  housing  needs 
of  mo6t  communities  In   this  country.    In 
short,  after  12  years  of  experience  with  piece- 
meal hoiislng  legislation,  each   piece  being 
supported  by  one  group  and  opposed  by  an- 
other,  we  ought   to  be   able  to  present  an 
over-all,   long-term  program,   which  coordi- 
nates all  parts,  which  faces  the  whole  prob- 
lem,  and   obtains   more  public   support   by 
so  doing.    In  such  legislation  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  housing  needs  of 
veterans,  and  also  to  the  bousing  needs  of 
the  families  on  the  farm. 

The  other  main  feature  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  now  under  disctiaslon.  Involves  aid 
for  the  clearance  of  slums,  with  redevelop- 
ment by  private  enterprise  as  well  as  by 
public  improvement.  This  Is  sometimes 
called  urban  redevelopment.  I  am  In  favor 
of  such  a  program.  I  believe  it  should  be 
Included  in  forthcoming  legislation. 

In  my  Judgment,  some  of  the  proposals 
along  this  line  have  been  mistaken.  In  this 
urban  redevelopment  legislation,  we  must 
prove  the  sincerity  of  our  Intention  to  en- 
courage private  enterprise,  to  redevelop  as 
much  of  the  cleared  areas  as  it  can — provided 
that  It  meets  satisfactory  standards  under 
a  master  plan  for  the  community.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  Federal  agency 
which  deals  with  public  housing.  If  the 
choice  were  mine  I  would  have  no  hesitancy 
•bout  entrusting  it  with  the  job  of  urban 
redevelopment. 

But  we  must  be  practical  and  realistic. 
We  cannot  expect  the  Congress  as  a  whole, 
or  private  enterprise  as  a  whole,  or  the 
people  as  a  whole,  to  believe  private  enter- 
prise will  be  afforded  a  full  chance  to  re- 
develop slum  areas — if  the  controlling  de- 
cisions are  being  made  by  the  Federal  agency 
which  Is  doing  public  housing.  To  realists, 
this  should  seem  obvious.  Therefore,  if  the 
Federal  agency  which  is  empowered  to  do 
public  housing  tries  to  capture  the  urban 
redevelopment  program  I  fear  that  the 
chances  for  public  housing  would  be  seri- 
ously Impaired  M!  Congress. 

We  have  a  National  Housing  Agency,  which 
Impartially  represents  both  private  housing 
and  public  housing.  Kven  the  spokesman 
for  private  enterprise,  before  our  committee, 
said  that  the  National  Housing  Agency  had 
been  absolutely  fair  in  its  dealings  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  with  public  housing. 
Since  land  is  used  for  both  types  of  hous- 
ing, and  should  be  made  available  for  both 
without  discrimination,  practical  wisdom  dic- 
tates that  this  Job  should  be  given  to  a 
permanent  National  Housing  Agency.  Of 
course,  the  NHA  covUd  utilize  the  experience 
of  its  constituents,  and  also  their  staffs, 
In  doing  the  Job. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  by  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  local  housing  authorities  should  net  be 
the  urban  redevelopment  agency  at  the  local 
level.  That  Is  entirely  a  matter  for  local  de- 
termination. If  a  local  housing  authority 
b«cooaes  more  than  a  public  housing  agency 
through  community  acceptance — If  it  is  des- 
Igna'^ed  by  the  community  as  the  agency  for 
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dealing  with  all  asp  sets  of  housing — then  in 
effect  the  local  houilng  agency  becomes  the 
local   equivalent   ol    the    National    Housing 
Agency.    Under  sucl  i  circumstances,  it  would 
be  appropriate  and  in  fact  logical,  for  the 
local  hotising  authority  to  handle  the  land 
program  and  to  ma*  e  the  land  available  both 
for    private    redevelapment    and   for    public 
housing.    But  this  should  be  a  matter  en- 
tirely of  local  deteminatlon,  expressed  by  the 
people  of  the  comm  unity,  through  their  city 
governments  and  by  virtue  of  their  State 
laws.     Neither  I.  aii  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  the  Congr'ss  as  a  whole  has  any- 
thing whatever  to  c  o  with  that  phase  of  the 
situation.     Any  Federal  legislation  on  this 
subject  should  be  lo  broad  as  to  permit  the 
use  of  any  local  public  body  that  the  com- 
munity appropriately  designates  under  and 
by  virtue  of  State  <ir  municipal  laws  dealing 
with  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  p  iblic  housing  should  at- 
tempt to  consolida  e  its  present  position  be- 
fore it  seeks  to  inv  ide  new  fields.  I  am  not 
advocating  a  stratiglc  retreat.  I  think  we 
should  move  forward.  But  we  should  move 
ahead  only  to  the  extent  that  our  strength 
Jiistifies.  Spectactlar  advances,  that  break 
the  line  of  supply,  usually  end  In  disastrous 
defeats. 

Of  course,  we  slould  Immediately  resume 
and  expand  the  p  iblic-housing  program  in 
line  with  the  sug  jestions  heretofore  made 
In  the  coxu-se  of  m  j  remarks.  We  should  do 
more  of  it  than  ^e  have  ever  done  before, 
because  the  prog  am  before  the  war.  was 
merely  a  token  pre  ;ram.  But  public  housing 
should  not  attemp  t  to  place  under  its  Juris- 
diction urban  rede  'elopment  and  farm  hous- 
ing, and  a  lot  of  other  phases  of  housing 
until  It  has  remored  all  doubt  about  con- 
gressional support  for  Its  main  program. 

I  believe  we  should  Improve  housing  con- 
ditions on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  cities. 
I  have  said  that  U  gislation  ought  to  Include 
farm  housing.  Bii  t  it  is  foolhardy  to  expect 
some  newly  formed  organization,  organized 
on  the  spur  of  the  i  noment,  to  sell  farm  hous- 
ing to  Congress  by  a  few  hasty  trips  to  Wash- 
ington. For  tlie  larm  housing  program,  we 
mxist  have  the  sup  port  of  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultiire.  and  H  must  be  worked  out  and 
planned  with  tha;  department  of  Govern- 
ment. 

One  of  the  dlfB(  ulties  with  the  legislation 
earlier  proposed  wi  s  that  it  undertook  to  put 
farm  housing  in  w  Ith  public  housing.  It  as- 
sumed that  the  public  housers  had  enough 
strength  to  pass  b  Dth,  regardless  of  the  views 
of  the  Departmert  of  Agriculture.  Person- 
ally, I  would  like  t  D  see  farm  housing  assisted 
through  the  hcusi  -g  agency.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Departmei  it  of  Agriculture  extending 
cooperative  advlc*  to  the  National  Housing 
Agency  in  matteis  of  farm  housing,  rather 
than  vice  versa.  I  intend  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  :  )epartment  of  Agriculture, 
in  an  endeavor  tc  get  agreement  ail  arcxmd. 
But  we  must  ]  ut  the  Job  first,  and  the 
agency  or  bureau  that  Is  going  to  execute  It 
second.  We  niusi  not  let  the  desire  to  en- 
large or  enhance  the  particular  egency  or 
bureau  that  we  'avor,  interfere  with  con- 
gressional approv  il  of  the  substance  of  the 
program.  The  nan  out  on  the  farm  In 
Louisiana  who  has  a  low  inccme.  needs  and 
deserves  better  hausir.g.  He  does  not  care 
very  much,  in  fajt  he  does  not  give  a  rap, 
which  egency  of  lis  Government  extends  to 
him  the  aid  whli  h,  in  all  good  conscience, 
should  be  affordei    him. 

I  repeat,  my  om  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward  placing  farm  housing  In  the  over-all 
housing  agency  lecause  I  thick  it  belongs 
there.  But  I  will  listen  to  reason  on  this 
point,  and  I  will  pi  obably  agree  to  compromise 
the  Issue  In  ord«r  to  secure  legislative  ap- 
proval. It  has  be  n  my  experience  that  many 
agencies  In  Wash  ngton  vie  with  each  other 


as  to  which  shall  do  the  job.  They  should 
stop  fighting  for  power,  because  the  most 
important  thing,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
is  to  have  the  job  completed. 

If  we  follow  the  principles  and  procedure 
which  I  have  attempted  to  outline,  1  believe 
there  Is  a  better  chance  to  enact  satisfac- 
tory housing  legislation  than  ever  before.  Of 
course,  no  matter  what  we  do,  there  will  be 
strong  misguided  opposiUon.  Whether  we 
have  one  kind  of  bill  or  another  kind  of  bill, 
one  sort  of  proposal  or  many  assortments  of 
proposals,  there  will  be  an  irreducible  mini- 
mum of  die-hards.  They  will  proclaim  from 
the  tree  tops  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
socialism.  They  will  say  that  the  public 
housers  are  taking  over  the  country,  and 
they  will  make  quite  a  few  more  unjust  ac- 
cusations. They  will  assert  that  private  en- 
terprise is  being  destroyed  and  that  we  might 
as  well  give  the  country  back  to  the  Indians. 
But  they  will  say  all  these  things,  and  more, 
no  matter  what  we  do.  They  would  be  per- 
fectly contented  and  satisfied  only  If  we  did 
nothing. 

But  we  can  overcome  this  opposition  by 
applying  common  sen.se  and  getting  maximum 
support.  We  can  get  more  support  through 
broad  legislation  than  through  narrow  legis- 
lation. More  Important,  we  will  be  more  de- 
serving of  support  through  broad  legislation 
than  through  narrow  legislation. 

I  know  you  well  enough  to  feel  you  will 
take  my  remarks  In  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  offered.  I  have  tried  to  give  you  sound 
and  good  advice  as  I  visualize  the  situation. 
There  is  no  harsh  criticism  intended.  But 
we  have  made  mistakes  In  the  past,  and  we 
must  profit  from  them  in  the  future.  We 
must  broaden  our  base  of  support.  We  must 
mobilize  community  action  and  approval. 
We  must  not  be  defeatists.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  not  confuse  an  enthusias- 
tic rally  of  public  housers,  with  a  Congress 
that  Is  still  questioning  and  still  skeptical. 
We  have  a  terribly  hard  job  ahead  of  us,  ar.d 
we  must  roll  up  our  sleeves  and  get  to  work. 
Let  us  cast  aside  selfishness  and  pride  and 
work  together  as  a  team  for  a  common  cause. 
I  am  100  percent  In  agreement  with  your 
objectives,  and  I  hope  you  will  value  my 
appraisal  of  the  congressional  situation,  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  I  am  on  your  side. 
You  can  count  on  me  to  remain  there  and 
to  fight  on  your  side,  to  the  limit  of  my  power, 
and  to  a  successful  conclusion. 


Harry  Hopkins'  Mission  to  Russia 
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OF 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945     • 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
ApiDcndix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Moscow  Mission — Credit  to  Hop- 
kins," written  by  Ernest  Lindley  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  15,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  crdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MOSCOW    MISSION CHSSrr    TO    HOPKINS 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

President  Truman  has  publicly  accorded  to 
Harry  Hopkins  fuU  credit  for  unraveling  some 
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of  the  knots  In  the  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  western  allies.  Proof 
of  the  success  of  the  Hopkins  mission  Is  to  be 
seen  in  the  modification  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  the  veto  power  in  the  World  Security 
Organization  and  In  the  meeting  of  Polish 
leaders  to  consider  the  formation  of  a  new 
Polish  provisional  government. 

The  Polish  question  Is  very  far  from  solved 
and  can  never  be  solved  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  concerned.  But  the 
Yalta  agreement  was  widely  approved  as  a 
Ecund  compromise.  The  subsequent  deterio- 
ration in  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  western  allies  was  due  very  largely  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  carry  out 
what  Washington  and  London  regarded  as  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  Yalta  plan  for  setting 
up  a  Polish  provisional  government  which  all 
three  powers  could  recognise.  Mr.  Hopkins 
appears  to  have  persuaded  Stalin  to  return 
to  the  path  marked  out  at  Yalta.  On  this 
path  there  are  many  visible  obstacles.  But 
It  is  the  only  route  along  which  the  Big  Three 
can  move  together. 

Mr.  Hopkins  discussed  In  Moscow  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  specific  dlfScultles  In  Russia's 
relation  with  the  west  and  the  common 
problems  with  respect  to  the  organization 
of  the  peace  with  which  the  Big  Three  have 
to  deal.  On  many  of  these  decisions  should 
fee  made  when  Truman,  Stalin,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Prime  Minister  meet  a  month  or  so  from 
now. 

Taking  the  Hopkins  report  as  a  whole. 
President  Truman  found  It  encouraging,  as 
he  did  that  of  his  other  special  emissary, 
Joseph  E.  Davies,  whose  mission  to  Lon- 
don was  less  difficult  than  Hopkins'  to  Mos- 
cow, but  important.  The  President  is  being 
widely  and  justly  praised  for  his  decision 
to  send  special  emissaries  and  for  his  choice 
of  Messrs.  Davies  and  Hopkins  for  their  re- 
spective assignments. 

If  President  Truman  had  listened  to  the 
advice  from  conservative  political  quarters, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican,  he  would 
not  have  sent  Hopkins.  He  would  have  ac- 
cepted Hopkins'  resignation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment during  his  first  few  days  in  office. 
Indeed,  some  who  professed  to  know  the 
new  President's  mind  predicted  that  Hopkins 
would  be  one  of  the  first  of  the  Roosevelt 
favorites  to  go. 

Obviously,  President  Truman  would  have 
handicapped  himself  by  letting  Hopkins  go. 
And  the  clamor  for  his  expulsion  revealed  a 
persistent  misconception  of  Hopkins'  role 
during  the  last  4  years.  He  was,  of  course, 
a  close  personal  friend  of  the  late  President. 
But  he  devoted  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  the 
war  and  International  affairs.  He  put  win- 
ning the  war  and  organizing  a  secure  peace 
above  all  other  objectives.  Many  of  his  old 
New  Deal  friends  seldom  saw  him  and,  when 
they  did.  rarely  found  support  for  any  meas- 
ure which  did  not  contribute  directly  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  or  the  organization  of  the 
peace. 

Working  In  the  background,  shunning 
publicity,  as  he  did,  Hopkins  received  little 
public  recognition  for  his  achievements,  for 
his  grasp  of  the  matters  with  which  he  was 
dealing,  or  for  the  soundness  of  his  advice. 
In  fact,  the  nature  of  his  advice  was  often 
known  only  to  President  Roosevelt. 

On  his  recent  mission  to  Moscow,  Hopkins 
was,  in  a  sense,  on  his.cwn.  His  capacities 
were  put  to  a  severe  test  in  more  or  less  pub- 
lic view.  The  President  says  he  did  a  fine 
job,  and  so  much  of  the  record  as  Is  known 
supports  that  conclusion. 

Unfortunately,  Hopkins'  health  will  not 
permit  him  to  work  at  top  speed  for  long 
periods.  He  took  a  real  personal  risk  In 
going  to  Moscow,  as  did  Mr.  Davies  in  going 
to  London.  But  the  President  wants  him  to 
go  to  the  Big  Three  meeting.  And  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Moscow  mission  will  put 


an  end  to  the  sniping  at  an  extremely  capa- 
ble, shrewd,  and  patriotic  public  servant  who 
is  unusually  qualified  by  the  knowledge  and 
experience  he  has  accumulated  in  the  last  4 
years  to  advise  and  assist  the  President  In 
the  management  of  International  affairs. 


J.  B.  (Jack)  Hutson,  the  Fanners'  Friend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  20  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4>,  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "J.  B.  (Jack)  Hutson,  the 
Farmers'  Friend,"  from  the  June  1945 
issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Farm  Bureau 
News. 

There  being  no  objeotion,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

J.  B.    (JACK)    HUTSON,  THE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

The  hearts  of  North  Carolina  farmers  swell 
with  gratitude  today  with  the  announcement 
by  President  Truman  that  Jack  Hutson  had 
been  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  holds  the  love,  respect,  and  confi- 
dence of  the  rural  people  of  North  Carolina 
as  few  men  In  public  life  today.  Although 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  he  is  known  personally 
liy  more  farmers  in  this  State  than  any  man 
in  the  national  agricultural  program. 

If  the  history  of  lifting  North  Carolina 
agriculture  out  of  bankruptcy  were  written, 
Hutson's  name  would  appear  in  every  chap- 
ter. Early  in  the  AAA  days,  we  hitched  our 
wagon  to  his  star  and  we  have  risen  with 
him  from  the  Bureau  of  Economics  through 
the  AAA;  Into  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration; and  are  still  with  him  today  in 
the  War  Mobilization  Office.  No  man  out- 
side of  our  official  family  has  exerted  a  great- 
er Influence  on  the  policies  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 

In  the  past  13  years  the  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  peanut  growers  of  our  State  have  called 
on  him  many  times  for  help,  and  always  we 
have  received  a  friendly  welcome  and  careful 
consideration.  In  the  dark  hours  of  our  pro- 
gram he  has  been  by  our  side,  and  as  we  have 
risen  on  the  economic  ladder  toward  parity 
we  have  had  no  stronger  supporter. 

As  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  struggle  to 
meet  the  food  crisis  and  to  make  the  post- 


war adjustments  that  are  inevitable,  agri- 
culture needs  Hutson  as  never  before.  He 
knows  farm  people  and  farm  problems  as  few 
men  do  in  the  Nation  today.  Farmers  need 
a  restoration  of  confidence  in  their  program, 
and  we  have  never  yet  from  13  years  experi- 
ence been  caught  short  on  any  promise  made 
by  him  to  our  farm  people.  A  man  firm  In 
his  convictions  and  one  who  will  speak 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  is  needed  In  this 
crucial  hour.  His  practical  judgment  and 
common  horse  sense  will  add  stimulus  to  a 
farm  people  In  their  efforts  to  meet  their  full 
responsibilities  to  a  nation  In  war. 

We  farmers  In  North  Carolina,  who  know 
him  best,  respect  and  admire  Jack  Hutson 
more  today  than  we  did  13  years  ago,  when 
we  started  with  him.  Is  there  any  higher 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  a  Washington 
bureaucrat? 


Ship  Constructioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  ship 
construction  from  Admiral  Vickery  and 
a  summary  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion showing  tonnage  deliveries  under 
the  Maritime  Comml.sslon's  program 
through  the  end  of  May  1945: 

Unites  States  Maritime  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jrnie  14.  1945. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 
Dear  Judge  Bland:  Believing  they  will  be 
of  interest  to  you,  I  am  enclosing  two  charts 
and  a  tabulation,  showing  monthly  tonnage 
deliveries  under  the  Maritime  Commission's 
program  through  May  31,  1945. 

Last  month  American  merchant  shipyards 
delivered  Into  service  112  ships  of  1.120.594 
tons  deadweight.  At  the  end  of  May,  the 
number  of  vessels  of  all  types  built  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
since  the  Inception  of  the  Commission  s  pro- 
gram totaled  5.270,  with  an  aggregate  dead- 
weight tonnage  of  approximately  52,000,000. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  VlCKTHT. 

Commissioner. 


Dead-weight  tonnage  of  ships  delivered  under  the  Maritime  Commission  shipbuilding 

program 


MoDth 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Jantiarv    .  

30,330 
31,628 
44,627 
M,  219 
44,  457 
32,399 
1(15,  121 
31,514 
40,738 
59.658 
Ul,245 
62,924 

47,200 

40,500 

108,700 

131,200 

98,600 

81,700 

127,441 

112,042 

86,186 

75,296 

138,254 

92,175 

197,628 
289,  .S49 
k-91,  473 
401,632 
619,779 
749,654 
791,667 
752,774 

1,016,112 
888,737 
882,536 

1, 187, 191 

1,007,680 
1,236,481 
1,  513,  244 
1,603,307 
1,782,836 
1,670,442 
1,668,341 
1,680.411 
1,652,571 
1,67.S311 
1,682.763 
2,044,239 

1,204,730 
1.372,864 
1.  538, 357 
1,503,091 
1,537.915 
1,379,994 
1,274,433 
1, 157. 602 
1,185.997 
1,310,295 
l,430,6e0 
1,361,808 

1,339,286 

February..... 

31,230 
18,230 
25,042 
?4,340 
31,604 
18,440 
33.796 
37.458 
17,840 
.^,524 
65,724 

1,300,340 

March 

1,294.432 

April 

1,004,073 

May..^ 

1,120,584 

June...... 

July     

August 

Feptember 

October 

November ...... 

. 

DeceinbcT .. . .. 

Total   dead-weight 
tons  .    . . 

;4i.:i9 

28 

C37,860 
M 

1.139,293 
103 

r,  088, 732 
746 

19.238,626 
1,896 

16,348,446 
1,677 

Number  of  shios 

14 
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The  Presidential  Succession 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

OF  PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mes- 
sage of  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
President  of  the  United  States  relative 
to  Presidential  succession  is.  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  expression  of  able  and  cour- 
ageous statesmanship. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  at  an  early  date 
Congress  will  see  fit  to  put  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  into  the 
form  of  a  law.  Certainly  the  recom- 
mendation, without  any  reflection  what- 
soever upon  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  is  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  nearly  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  American  people. 

[From  the  Washlncton  Poetl 

PmESnCNTIAL   SUCCXSSION 

The  President   has  cut  through  a  lot   of 
Constitution-chopping  In  the  matter  of  the 
succession   to  the  Presidency.     As   the  suc- 
cession  stands   today,   the  next   in   line   to 
Mr.  Truman  Is  the  Secretary  of  State.    Such 
a  translation  would  bring  Into  the  highest 
oOce    In    the   land    a    man    who   had    owed 
nothing  to  the  elective  process.     It  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  and  many  others  have  been 
troubled  by  the  existing  sittiaticn.     But  there 
are  several  elements  in  the  succession  which 
are  unclear.    Would  the  Secretary  of  State 
be   empowered    to   serve   cut   a   Presidential 
term?     Or  would  he  be  restricted  to  carrying 
out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency 
pending  action  by  Congress?    What  action 
could  Congress  take?     Is  a  special  election 
authorized?     These   are  the   questions   that 
have   been   causing   controversy.    The   Con- 
stitution  left  it  to  Congress  to  declare,  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  White  House 
when  there    was    no   Vice   President,    what 
officer  stall  tate  over  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Presidency.     A  law  of  1888   supplied 
this  deficiency  by  naming  the  Secretary  of 
State.    Eut  the  related  problems  were  cov- 
ered up  by  providing  only  for  the  convening 
of  Congress  to  take  imspeclfled  action. 

Now  the  President  recommends  to  Con- 
gress that  the  whole  question  be  reexamined. 
This  is  the  purport  cf  the  Monroney  bill,  but 
the  President  8  suggested  step  would  dispose 
cf  study  by  a  commission,  as  Represeptatlve 
MoNaoNiY  propcses,  and  so  would  save  time. 
Mr.  Tniman  ainimw  the  power  to  nominate 
his  successor.  Of  course,  he  holds  that 
power  In  virtue  of  the  act  of  1886.  which 
names  the  Secretary  of  State  as  his  succes- 
sor— In  other  words,  a  person  in  the  Presi- 
dent's official  family,  who  can  be  changed  on 
the  nomination  cf  the  Prealdent.  The  nomi- 
nation of  a  succeesor  Is  clearly  l«r.  Truman's. 
Mr.  Truman  now  would  nominate  his  suc- 
OMSor  not  by  changing  the  Secretaryship  for 
that  purpose  but  by  naming  another  office- 
holder, viz,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  suggestion  has  merits  which  will  be 
obvious  after  a  moments  reflection.  Under 
our  system  of  government  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hotise  is  at  present  the  third-ranking 
personage  In  the  cotintry.  taking  precedence 
after  the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice. 
He  Is  also  an  elective  person.  Most  of  the 
perturbation   over   the   succession   has   had 


i^ 


to  do  vfiXh  the  posi  ibility  that  a  nonelected 
officer  could  enter  t  he  White  House,  even  as 
a  regent.  The  Speiker.  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  under  that  disability.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
doubly  elected  pers<  n.  as  Mr.  Truman  states. 
He  is  elected,  first  <f  all,  in  his  own  district, 
and,  secondly,  by  i  vote  of  all  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  people.  Thus  "his  selec- 
tion next  to  that  cf  the  President  and  Vice 
President  can  be  most  accurately  said  to 
stem  from  the  peep  le  themselves." 

It  would  be  uni  atisfactory.  moreover,  to 
make  a  change  in  i  he  Secretaryship  of  State 
solely  with  an  eye  c  a  the  succession.     In  that 
event  Mr.  Truman  :  night  name  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor but  an  Inappropriate  Secretary.    The 
two  cases  should  be  disassociated.    The  coun- 
try nerds  as  never   )efore  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  will  devote  himself  single-mlndedly  to 
the  tasks  of  that  si  juiflcant  office.     As  to  the 
heir-apparency.  tha  is  merely  a  formal  ap- 
pointment to  a  do  mant  commission,  having 
nothing  to  do  wltli  duties.     Under  the  Tru- 
man suggestion  tt  e  nominee  would  not  fill 
cut  the  unexpired    erm.  but  would  merely  act 
until  a  special  eleci  ion  had  been  called.    This, 
we   think,   is  the  right   and   proper  course. 
Congress,   after    hiving   been   given   such   a 
sUtesmanlike   lea( .  from  the  White   Hou«e, 
shou'd  now  accort    the  problem  top  priority 
In  Its  order  of  bu!  Iness,  for  the  present  vax- 
ccrtainty  is  unsett  ling. 
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New  York  Times] 


TOE    pmrn^NTIAI,    SUCCISSIOM 
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IFrom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  June  20, 
1945) 

PnOTECr  THE  PHESmENCT— CONGRESS  Mt;ST  PLAT 
SAFE 

President  Truman  has  called  upon  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  new  "line  of  succession" 
to  the  Presidency. 

It  is  our  hope  that  Congress  will  meet  the 
need  of  the  moment,  and  move  swiftly  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Truman's  suggestions. 

There  is  nothing  pleasant  about  contem- 
plating the  death  of  our  President.  But  we 
can  no  more  avoid  that  subject  than  could 
the  founding  fathers,  who  created  the  Vice 
Presidency  as  a  national  safeguard. 

The  death  of  President  Roosevelt  is  still 
a  painfxil  memory.  The  period  of  formal 
mourning  is  over.  The  period  of  Informal 
mourning  never  will  be. 

Yet  the  fact  that  President  Truman  was 
hurtled  into  the  Presidency  when  he  least 
expected  it — 
That  is  a  warning  to  us  now. 
President   Truman   is  flying   to   the   west 
coast.    He  will  make  other  flights  to  widely 
separated  cities. 
Chances  are  1.000  to  1  against  an  accident. 
Bat  Congress  shotild  play  safe. 
The  President  will  soon  go  to  Berlin.     We 
are  sure  that   the   vlgUant  Red  Army   and 
Soviet  police  will  make  that  city  as  safe  as 
a  city  can  be.    But  there  are  still  desperate, 
fanatical  Nazis  in  Berlin  who  would  gladly 
give  their  lives  for  one  of  the  Big  Three. 
So  Congress  should  play  safe. 
A  law  of  1886  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  shaU  be   next  In  line.     Then  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury.  War.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Postmaster  General.  Navy,  and  Interior. 
With  the  highest  respect  to  Mr.  Stettlnlus, 
we  do  not  believe   he   Is  qualified   for   the 
Presidency,  and  we  do  not  think  he  thinks 
so  either. 

If  the  necessity  arose,  we  are  sure  Mr. 
Stettlnlus  would  resign  to  give  the  President 
a  free  hand  if  Congress  falls  to  act. 
But  Congress  should  play  safe. 
Truman's  proposal  is  In  line  with  oin* 
President's  deep  attachment  to  democracy. 
He  believes,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that 
the  next  in  line — by  law— should  be  the 
Speaker  of  the  House— 

Because  the  Speaker  Is  the  man  who  next 
represents  most  clearly  a  choice  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Further,  Mr.  Truman  suggests  special  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacancies. 

This,  too.   Is  sound  democratic   doctrine. 
President     Trviman's     statement      Indeed 
echoed  our  own  thoughts.    We  had  in  prepa- 
ration at  the  time  an  editorial  on  almost 
Identical  lines. 

We  believe  the  situation  Is  serious,  and  so 
does  he. 

And  we  say  that  even  as  we  express  our 
fervent  hope  that  the  Almlphty  will  protect 
Harry  Truman  and  guide  him  on  the  ardous 
Journeys  ahead. 

The  future  of  a  nation  Is  at  stake.  It  la 
no  time  to  gamble. 

Congress  must  act  swiftly. 
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Col.  FloreBce  A.  Blanchfield 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr 
Speaker,  last 
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Medal  upon  Colonel  Blanchfield.  the  head 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  The  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  and  the  citation 
which  went  to  her  were  most  worthily 
deserved.  Certainly,  no  one  has  done 
more  toward  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  war,  the  saving  of  human  life,  than 
has  Colonel  Blanchfield  and  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps.  Colonel  Blanchfield  served 
also  in  World  War  I. 

Col.  Florence  A.  Blanchfield  accepted 
the  citation  for  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  great  humility  in  a  very  mov- 
ing speech.  She  accepted  it  for  all  the 
nurses  of  the  corps  instead  of  just  for  her 
own  very  fine  work  of  organization  in  the 
United  States  and  in  all  theaters  of  the 
war  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  in 
fact,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  our 
soldiers  fight.  I  know  we  all  want  to 
pay  all  tribute  and  honor  to  Col.  Flor- 
ence Blanchfield. 

The  citation  is  as  follows: 

Col.  Florence  A.  Blanchfield  demonstrated 
outstanding  ability  and  devotion  to  duty  as 
superintendent  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
from  June  1943  to  May  1945.  By  her  pre- 
cept and  example,  she  Inspired  her  corps,  the 
oldest  group  of  militarized  vomen  in  the 
armed  forces,  to  establish  a  glowing  record  of 
achievement  in  caring  for  our  wounded  sol- 
diers on  all  the  far-fiung  battle  fronts.  She 
was  responsible  for  policies  used  in  expand- 
ing the  corps  from  a  few  hundred  nurses  to 
more  than  52,000,  displaying  In  this  procedure 
administrative  and  executive  ability  of  the 
highest  order.  In  1943  she  supervised  the 
establishment  of  basic  training  schools  in  the 
nine  continental  service  commands  and  in 
all  oversea  theaters.  In  1944  she  was  largely 
Instrumental  in  securing  full  military  rank 
for  nurses.  She  exerted  great  efforts  to  en- 
list the  support  of  civilian,  nurses'  organiza- 
tions, inaugurated  a  public-relations  pro- 
gram, and  engaged  In  extensive  morale-build- 
Ing  activities.  High  moral  and  professional 
standards  which  she  established  resulted  in 
an  extremely  low  discharge  rate  for  the 
corps.  She  planned  and  put  Into  operation 
a  program  which  took  nursing  teams  close  to 
the  front  lines  for  surgical  duty — a  new  pro- 
cedure which  helped  save  lives  by  insuring 
prompt  nursing  care.  Much  of  her  time  was 
spent  in  the  field.  She  made  an  extended 
tour  of  the  European  theater  of  operations 
to  Insure  superior  care  of  casualties.  Colonel 
Blanchflelds  wise  understanding  of  nurses 
and  their  problems  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
success  of  her  organization.  Her  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  merits  the  highest 
praise;  her  contribution  to  humanity, 
through  the  feats  of  her  valiant  corps,  can  be 
told  adequately  only  by  those  who  have  suf- 
fered in  battle. 


Reiignation  of  Under  Secretary  of  Agti- 
culture  Grover  Hill 


REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  regret  that  I  recently  read  of  the 
resignation  of  Grover  Hill  as  Under  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture.  Since  this  resig- 
nation has  become  generally  known  I 
have  received  many  wires  and  letters 
from  farmers  and  livestock  men  from  the 
West  expressing  their  desire  that  Mr. 
Hill  reconsider  his  resignation  or  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
asked  to  have  Mr.  Hill  remain  at  his  post. 

During  my  time  in  Congress  I  have 
regarded  Mr.  Hill  as  one  of  the  really 
fine  public  servants,  so  far  as  agri- 
culture is  concerned.  By  training  and 
experience  he  not  only  has  been  able 
to  see  the  problems  of  the  farmer 
and  the  livestock  men  but  wherever 
it  has  been  possible  he  has  tried 
to  do  something  about  those  prob- 
lems. No,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
do  everything  that  has  been  asked  of 
him  but  he  has  had  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing how  to  work  with  people.  He  has 
not  only  understood  their  difficulties  but 
he  has  taken  the  time  to  let  them  know 
of  his  tasks  as  an  administrator  and 
rather  than  causing  ill  will  most  people 
have  returned  to  sing  his  praises.  He 
has  been  a  fine  public  servant  and  I 
join  with  those  who  have  been  anxious 
for  him  to  remain  at  his  present  post 
in  expressing  our  gratitude  for  a  job  well 
done.  We  express  the  hope  that  his  leav- 
ing the  Department  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  a  change  in  the  policies  that 
he  has  inaugurated  in  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber  that  has  been  so 
necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

I  want,  at  this  point,  to  submit  for 
the  Record  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
a  fine  American  coming  from  the  great 
Southwest. 

Grover  Bennett  Hill,  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  was  bom  in  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  April  3,  1889.  to  Francis  Marion 
and  Mary  Alice  (Loyd)  Hill.  With  his 
family  he  moved  to  Amarillo  a  year  later, 
and  that  city  has  since  been  his  "home 
town." 

After  graduation  from  the  Amarillo 
high  school  in  1909,  followed  by  2  years 
of  study  at  the  University  of  Texas,  he 
learned  the  ranching  business  as  a  cow- 
boy on  a  Texas  ranch.  From  that  time 
to  1934  he  was  a  ranchman  and  farmer, 
raising  cattle,  wheat,  and  grain 
sorghums.  In  1934,  he  served  as  an  al- 
ternate member  of  the  "Committee  of 
25"  appointed  to  work  out  a  national 
cattle  program  by  Chester  C.  Davis,  at 
that  time  Administrator  of  Agricultural 
Adju.-^tment  Administration.  Also  in 
1934  he  became  regional  director  for  the 
Southwestern  States  of  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  in  the  cattle  buy- 
ing program  under  which  8,000,000  head 
of  cattle  were  processed  into  meat  for 
relief  distribution  during  the  great 
drought  of  that  year.  In  November  1936 
he  went  to  Washington  as  head  of  the 
southern  division,  AAA,  range  program. 
Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
President  Roosevelt;  and  In  February 
1944,  was  made  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  July  1943,  Mr.  Hill  was  appointed 
First  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  War 
Food  Administration — in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 


ture— and  since  then  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Food  Administrator,  in  building  and 
managing  the  United  States  program  for 
food  production  and  distribution  to  meet 
wartime  needs. 

While  cattle  raising  has  remained  his 
business.  Mr.  Hill  has  become  an  author- 
ity on  the  major  phases  of  agriculture, 
and  through  extensive  travels  and  con- 
stant study  he  has  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  His  intense  interest  in  research  is 
evidenced  by  several  worth-while  contri- 
butions in  that  field.  He  also  was  the 
motivating  force  behind  the  victory  gar- 
den movement  last  year  and  this  year. 

Fishing  and  hunting  are  his  hobbies, 
although  he  has  not  done  either  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  has  had  to  substitute 
more  close-to-home  activities,  and  gets 
his  exercise  working  in  his  garden. 

In  Falls  Church,  Va.,  about  10  miles 
from  Washington,  he  lives  quietly  in  a 
mode.st  home  with  his  wife,  a  former 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  girl,  Jennie  Bell  Franklin, 
whom  he  married  July  12,  1910.  They 
have  six  children — three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Two  of  the  daughter.'?,  Mary 
Alice,  now  Mrs.  Armound  Swenson.  and 
Florence,  now  Mrs.  Freeman  Gwyn,  make 
their  homes  in  Amarillo;  the  third.  Mil- 
dred, is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Cadet  Nurse  Corps  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
preparing  to  be  an  Army  Nurse.  One  son, 
Felix  Franklin,  lives  with  his  parents. 
The  other  two  are  in  the  Army,  William 
Milton,  a  private  first-class,  stationed  at 
Boiling  Field.  D.  C;  and  Lt.  Richard 
Dean  stationed  at  Camp  Pickett.  Va. 

Mr.  Hill's  straightforward  and  prac- 
tical manner  of  dealing  with  people  has 
made  him  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  men  in  American  agricul- 
ture; and  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  his 
work  he  has  never  been  too  busy  to  see 
anyone,  or  to  be  of  assistance. 

His  philosophy,  as  he  so  often  has  ex- 
pressed it,  Is:  "There  is  no  place  in  this 
big,  broad  country  of  ours  for  a 
philosophy  of  scarcity.  It  only  makes 
good  common  sense  to  produce  all  we 
can  consume  at  home  and  sell  abroad 
consistent  with  good  soil  practices  and 
an  adequate  return  to  the  producer." 
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Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  passing  of  this  day  the  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  OPA  will  come  before  this 
body.  Two  things  stand  out  most 
prominently  In  my  mind: 

First.  Cancellation  of  slaughter  per- 
mits by  the  OPA  in  the  small  cities  and 
towns  in  the  agricultural  areas,  thereby 
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burdening  the  consumers  and  the  pro- 
ducers of  livestock  with  an  extra  cost  of 
transportation  from  home  to  the  packer 
and  from  the  packer  back  to  the  con- 
siuners'  Ubles.  Also  the  commission  to 
the  livestock  commission  merchant  and 
loss  by  shrinkajje  in  weight  with  an  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  packer. 

It  does  not  make  sense. 

Second.  The  fixing  of  ceiling  prices  on 
produce  to  where  the  producer  refuses 
to  sell  to  the  dealer  because  he  can 
more  often  get  twice  as  much  per  pound 
or  per  dozen  from  the  housewife. 

If  some  remedial  steps  are  not  taken 
♦n  the  adjustments  of  the  celling  prices  of 
such  necessities  of  life,  the  dealers  will 
have  to  close  their  doors. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Frank 
Thornton,  a  very  prominent  business- 
man of  McAlester.  Okla..  proprietor  of 
the  Farmers  Produce  Co..  to  the  OPA.  Is 
a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Thornton's  letter  is  as  follows: 

FAKMOtS  PaooucE  Co., 
McAlexter.  Okla.   June   9.  1945. 
Omct  or  PmicE  Administtution, 

TulM.  Okla. 

OunxCMKN:  1  am  writing  you  to  seek 
•ome  relief  from  a  iltuatlon  now  existing  here 
In  McAlester  on  poultry  and  be«f,  with  which 
altuatlon  I  am  aiue  you  are  In  a  meMur« 
familiar. 

For  the  paat  19  years.  I  havt  owned  and 
operated  a  wholesale  poultry  and  egg  buslneai 
here,  and  two  retail  general  merchandise 
■torea.  one  in  McAlester  and  the  other  at 
Aahland,  Okla  ,  the  names  of  which  are  prop- 
erly draiRDsted  on  thia  letterhead. 

rir»i.  I  will  refer  to  my  poultry  bueineae. 
I  haye  alwayt  handled  a  large  voluma  of 
poultry.  On  account  of  the  nany  reetrlc- 
liont.  the  volume  Is  now  ao  low  that  it  li  evi- 
dent that  I  will  be  compelled  to  cloee  this 
businees  unleee  some  relief  Is  forthcoming. 
I  will  gladly  sign  «n  affidavit  and  my  recordu 
will  verify  the  samp,  thnt  1  have  not  bought 
one  single  spring  chicken  since  February  1. 
IMS.  This  U  due  to  the  celling  price  which 
I  am  allowed  to  pay  the  producer  which  Is 
80 ',i  cenU  per  pound.  All  the  producers 
here  are  selling  by  the  head  at  prices  from 
$1  to  11  50  each  for  springs  weighing  as  little 
a«  I'j  pounds.  This  Is  no  secret,  as  It  Is 
generally  known  by  everyone  who  patronizes 
the  producers.  Including  merchants,  caies. 
honky-tonks,  aiid  Individual  consumers. 

Second,  the  meat  situation.  My  retail 
business  In  the  two  stores  Is  gradually  going 
down  m  favor  of  the  few  stores  here  who  are 
able  to  keep  meat.  Excessive  prices  are  being 
paid  to  the  one  and  only  licensed  slaughterer 
here  and  unless  one  is  willing  to  pay  black- 
market  prices  and  resort  to  black-market 
practices,  he  Is  on  the  way  out.  There  are 
only  about  3  nuu-kets  out  of  approximately  70 
in  the  town,  who  have  meat  In  any  quantity. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  ask  these  ques- 
tions. Why  does  not  the  OPA  Investigate 
such  violations  here  when  they  are  so  evi- 
dent that  a  schoolboy  could  detect  them? 
Why  doesnt  the  OPA  offer  some  protection 
to  the  laxpaying  businessman  who  tries  to 
live  up  to  Its  requirements? 

Will  this  lack  of  enforcement  force  honest 
men  to  resort  to  black-market  methods  to 
protect  the  business  which  they  have  spent 
years  In  establishing?  Is  the  OPA  law  good 
or  bad?  Or.  Is  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement good  or  bad? 

Just  a  little  food  for  thought  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 
Very  truly  yoors, 

Fbank  Thobntow. 
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Yes;   but   terrible   when 
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forced  to  defend  her  sacred  honor  and  obliged 
to  crush  the  murderous,  power-mad  dictators. 
Germany  and  Italy  became  dictatorships 
through  inside  forces  acting  through  govern- 
ment. If  we  lose  our  freedom  in  America, 
this  loss  will  also  come  from  within,  not 
Xrom  without. 

n  our  system  is  to  be  perpetuated,  we 
mmt  continuously  strive  toward  perfection. 
Although  the  best  system  yet  conceived  by 
the  mind  of  man,  none  will  deny  need  for 
Improvement.  That's  your  duty  and  mine. 
We  must  protect  otir  freedom,  not  submit  to 
curtailment  of  It. 

If  we  wish  to  retain  the  right  to  go  into 
business  for  ourselves  without  the  killing 
competition  of  Government-operated  busi- 
ness; if  we  wish  to  protect  these  employ- 
ment-providing enterprises  which  have  bor- 
rowed money  from  us  and  have  issued  us 
stock  certificates  and  bonds;  if  we  wish  these 
certificates  to  give  us  healthy  exercise  in  clip- 
ping coupons  and  cashing  dividend  checks, 
we  must  vigilantly  consider  the  strategic 
position  of  the  Investor. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  business  has 
three  component  parts  constituting  the  key- 
stone of  the  free  enterprise  arch— manage- 
ment, labor,  capital.  I  contend  that  it  is 
more  accurate  to  say  the  manager,  the  work- 
er, the  Investor. 

Labor  is  organized— and  when  labor  speaks 
the  echo  of  lt«  voice  is  heard  around  the 
world.  Management,  too,  speaks  with  au- 
thority. 

But  the  Investor  who  entrusts  his  aavlnga  to 
management  so  that  btulness  can  expand, 
ao  that  more  workers  can  be  hired  and  divi- 
dends may  be  earned — the  Inveator,  that  for- 
gotten and  unsung  hero  In  America'! 'tnvtt- 
torlo  system— ha«  no  full-slsed  megHphona 
through  which  hu  voice  can  ring,  tvtn 
though  his  numbers  arp  legion:  Thtr«  being 
In  America  niore  invMtors  than  all  imiun 
tnembara,  organiMd  (anBen,  mmuUvm  and 
managfni  oomblnMl. 

How  ran  the  InvMtor'a  vol<>«  b«  heard  in 
the  councils  uf  labor  and  management  and  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  when  It  still  Is  like 
unto  the  voice  of  one  crying  In  the  wlldtr- 
Uens? 

Buatneaa  will  continue  to  lack  that  fine 
balance  which  is  a  requisite  to  permanence 
unlets  and  until  the  investors  harness  their 
latent  power,  through  organization.  So  I  Im- 
plore you.  Investors:  Organize  and  make  your 
voices  heard.  Plainly  it  Is  your  right  to  or- 
ganize for  the  protection  of  your  investmenta 
and  against  unfair,  crippling  legislation. 

Most  of  you  gentlemen  here  today  are 
executives  as  well  as  stockholders.  You  work 
continuously  for  all  the  stockholders  who 
own  yotir  corporations.  But  who  gets  the 
Bubpena  If  your  company  is  Indicted?  The 
stockholders?  No.  It's  you,  the  executives. 
Who  is  grilled  if  some  Government  agency 
decides  to  rake  your  business  over  the  coals? 
The  investor?    No!    Again,  it's  you. 

Who  takes  harassment  from  some  misin- 
formed or  ill-advised  stockholder  who  may 
have  brought  his  stock  only  a  week  before  or 
who  may  be  a  chronic  kicker?  You,  the  exec- 
utives in  charges. 

So  I  emphasize  again:  It's  high  time  you 
organized  all  your  stockholders  and  investors, 
so  that  adequate  educating  be  done;  so  that 
you  may  gather  strength  through  organized 
numbers. 

The  inveetor  who  is  not  an  executive  must 
be  taught  to  realize  that  it  is  his  duty  to- 
protect  the  value  of  his  stock — as  well  as  to 
promote  the  sale  of  its  products  or  services. 

Many  duties  fall  squarely  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Investors.  When  you  organize,  I  rec- 
onunend  that  you  draw  up  a  code  of  ethics, 
a  set  of  rules.  As  an  example,  let  me  read  the 
ten  commandments  for  Investors  drawn  up 
by  the  Investors  Fairplay  League. 
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Commandment  I:  I  must  protect  and  de- 
fend all  honest,  efficient  managements,  that 
we,  the  investors,  hire  to  run  our  property: 
Help  to  make  our  companies  productive  and 
promote  their  products  and  services. 

Commandment  II :  I  must  Insist  on  gen- 
erous and  fair  treatment  for  labor,  fair  prices 
to  consumers,  fair  treatment  of  vendors  and 
competitors. 

Commandment  III:  I  must  help  to  protect 
managements  against  needless  harassments 
by  Government  questionnaires,  suits,  or  In- 
vesticatlons;  help  to  make  all  Americans 
realize  tha  an  attack  on  a  public  corpora- 
tion Is  an  attack  on  the  property  of  Its  stock- 
holders as  well  as  upon  management. 

Commandment  IV:  I  must  Oppose  attacks 
upon  the  property  of  corporations  by  Gov- 
ernment tgencies  In  the  field  of  international 
cooperation,  attacks  which  violate  economic 
agreements  previously  approved  by  proper 
Government  authority,  attacks  which  are  in 
conflict  with  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
pccpla  and  those  abroad. 

Commandment  V:  I  must  see  to  it  that  the 
bin  of  Rights  applies  to  our  property  as  well 
as  to  ourselves;  that  American  businessmen 
as  well  as  worklngmen  have  the  right  to 
assemble  peacefully  and  work  together  to 
provide  full  employment,  high  wages,  and 
buying  power  and  higher  standards  of  living: 
that  any  American  has  the  right  to  go  into 
business  for  himself  on  a  fair,  competitive 
busls;  that  politicians  and  officeholders  be 
prevented  from  using  antitrust  laws  as  weap- 
ons against  the  property  of  American  clil- 
cens  when  such  action  would  be  agaliMt  the 
piibllo  interest. 

Commandment  VI;  I  must  not  make  public 
charge*  of  violation  of  trust  nsalnst  cor- 
porate managements  without  first  securing 
explanation  and  information  direct  from  cuch 
man«gement«. 

Commandment  VII  I  muet  require  an  kc- 
eountlng  of  legitimate  and  reaaonnble  busl- 
iifM  furtt  and  poUoiee  fur  which  munngc- 
n^ont*  are  responsible. 

Commnndment  VllI;  I  must  strive  to  pre- 
vent the  Oovernment  from  rnterlng  into  un- 
fair competition  with  a  corporation  or  with 
private  Industry  generally:  mtut  insist  thnt 
managements  also  combat  such  activities; 
that  corporations  and  or  stockholders  be  sub- 
jected to  only  one  over-all  direct  tax  from 
the  Oovernment:  tho-,  corporate  competitors 
set  up  by  Government  shall  also  pay  taxes 
and  compete  on  equal  terms. 

Commandment  IX:  I  must  seek  to  see  to 
it  that  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  of 
the  Union,  as  they  afl'ect  America's  free  en- 
terprise system,  are  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible, viz,  laws  regulating  transportation 
over  highways  and  Inws  affecting  macage- 
ment.  labor,  and  agriculture. 

Commandment  X:  I  must  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  property  and  our  liberties.  It  is 
therefore  my  clear  duty  to  Join  with  other 
investors  for  mutual  benefit,  to  organize  our 
strength  under  leadership  of  recognized  in- 
tegrity, 60  that  the  voice  of  the  investor  may 
speak  with  authority  in  the  coimcils  of  gov- 
ernment and  business,  in  a  manner  to  which 
the  millions  of  investors  are  entitled — the 
millions  of  constructive  and  patriotic  citizens 
who  have  made  America  great  and  who  can- 
not with  impunity  escape  their  responsibility 
of  combining  together  now  to  build  an  even 
greater  America. 

Would  you  not  like  your  stockholders  to 
be  guided  by  these  10  commandments? 

We  of  the  Investors  Fairplay  League  simply 
want  Justice  and  equity — fair  play.  We  want 
Influence  in  proportion  with  the  nvimbers 
and  deserts  of  the  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
can Investors. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you  before, 
but  there  is  only  one  group  In  America  which 
outnumbers  the  Investorlc  group  and  that's 
the  citizen  group.  Invostors  outnumber  any 
religious  or  political  group.    Let  me  ask  you. 


Why  do  you  investors  hide  your  light  under 
a  bushel?  When  I  say  "you  investors."  It's 
closely  akin  to  saying  'you  Americans."  In- 
vestors can  truly  be  classified  as  the  cream 
of  America. 

We  want  to  continue  the  system  which 
brought  us  the  Robert  Fultons.  the  Thomas 
Edisons.  the  Babe  Ruths,  the  Abraham  Lin- 
colns.  the  Jim  Thorpes,  the  Will  Rogerses.  the 
Henry  Fords,  the  Robert  E.  Lees,  the  General 
Pershings,  the  Eddie  Rlckenbackers,  the  Clara 
Bartons. 

In  America  there's  room  for  all  kinds  of 
differences  of  opinion;  room  for  the  rich  and 
room  for  the  poor  to  become  rich,  through  ap- 
plication of  the  tried  and  true  formula- 
work,  save,  invest. 

The  United  States  of  America  enjoys  more 
than  half  the  telephones  throughout  the 
world.  Just  before  the  war.  there  was  a  radio 
here  for  every  3  persons,  contrasted  with  1 
for  each  90  Russians. 

We  used  75  percent  of  the  world's  entire 
output  of  silk.  Statistics  on  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  rayon  during  the  next  10 
years  should  prove  Interesting  Indeed.  Al- 
though we  have  only  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population  and  6  percent  of  the  land  area, 
yet  In  1941  four  out  of  every  five  automobiles 
In  the  world  were  rolling  over  the  highways 
of  that  richly  favored  area  bounded  by  two 
oceans  and  situated  between  friendly  Can- 
ada and  neighborly  Mexico. 

These  facts  and  figures  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  United  States,  whose  Constitution  was 
ratified  150  years  ago,  and  whose  progress 
has  outstripped  all  the  old  countries. 

The  ycura  ohead  should  be  more  prosper- 
ous than  any  yet  experienced  in  the  lnvo£- 
torlo  age  In  America. 

It  la  heartening  to  note  that  President 
Truman  la  cmphnsiKlng  the  necessity  of  pri- 
vate enterprlae  to  extend  Iteelf  to  the  utmost 
tn  order  to  provide  employment  during  re- 
conversion, and  following  the  end  of  the 
war.  It  la  evident  thnt  builuesa  Is  going  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  thow  juit  whit  it 
can  do  in  picking  up  the  unemployment 
sinrk, 

In  this  connection,  It  becomes  of  greatest 
Importance  for  investors  who  have  Idle 
money,  to  make  such  funds  nvniinble  tor 
reconversion  and  expansion.  Throughout 
the  world  products  of  American  Industry  are 
going  to  be  needed  to  rebuild  in  the  wake  of 
destruction,  and  to  meet  the  new  demands 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The  number 
of  Investors  and  the  amount  invested  must 
show  great  Increase  If  free  enterprise  Is  to 
operate  without  too  much  Government  reg- 
ulation and  financing.  As  business  meas- 
ures up  to  this  test,  this  confidence  will 
grow.  It  might  also  be  remarked  that  the 
individual  Investor  will  find  courage  to  in- 
vest his  money  in  free  enterprise  if  he  can 
be  sure  of  a  strong  investor  organization, 
committed  to  protecting  his  rights. 

Just  as  home  folks  thought  up  the  eight- 
eenth amendment  during  World  War  I. 
without  any  help  from  the  boys  who  were 
fighting  and  dying  to  save  democracy,  so, 
since  they  went  away  this  time,  there  has 
been  some  legislation  passed  which  they 
are  not  going  to  like.  There  has  been  con- 
centration of  power  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, much  of  It  necessary  during  the  emer- 
gency of  war. 

But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  strong 
voice  of  public  opinion  will  be  needed  to 
persuade  those  who  took  these  powers  away 
from  the  people,  to  return  them  back  to  the 
people.  It  will  be  tragic  for  you  and  for  the 
Nation  if  the  voice  of  the  investor  remains 
unvocal. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  public  sen- 
timent is  strongly  in  favor  of  disbanding  the 
emergency  bureaus  in  Washington  Jtist  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  Madam  Perkins  made 
a  statement  that  she  believed  in  States' 
rights.     Mrs.  Perkins  stated  truly  that  the 


National  Government  should  parcel  out  the 
authority  to  govern  as  much  aa  possible  to 
the  State  Governments. 

Following  the  remarkable  strides  made  by 
American  industry  during  this  war,  the  era 
of  reconstruction  and  peacetime  develop- 
ment promises  to  be  fraught  with  greater 
progress  than  any  period  in  our  history  dur- 
ing time  of  peace.  Individual  initiative  and 
hard  work  will  be  well  rewarded.  There's  a 
Job  for  all  of  us  to  do.  Nothing  Is  perfect 
this  side  of  heaven,  but  you  and  I  can  take 
a  more  effective  part  In  helping  to  perfect 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Here  Is  my  last  Injunction  to  you:  Don't 
let  yourself,  American  investors,  don't  let 
yourself  remain  the  forgotten  Americans! 
You  have  implemented  the  wheels  of  prog- 
ress. You're  the  very  backbone  of  America! 
It  Is  time  you  made  yourselves  heard! 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  read  the  "I  Am 
an  American"  creed  written  by  Benjamin 
Edwards  Neal,  founder  of  "I  Am  an  Ameri- 
can" Day.  This  Is  the  solemn  and  Inspiring 
obligation  taken  by  new  citizens  on  the  third 
Sunday  In  May  of  each  year.  I  think  that 
it  may  be  well  worth  while  for  us  oldsters 
to  adopt  the  same  creed  which  our  young- 
sters have  accepted  as  t^elr  own.  If  every 
American  will  adopt  this  creed  as  his  own. 
our  future  course,  free  from  isms,  is  guar- 
anteed, 

"I  am  an  American!  The  Golden  Rule  is 
my  rule!  In  humility  and  with  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God,  I  acknowledge  my  undying 
dobt  to  the  founding  fathers,  who  left  me  a 
priceless  heritage,  which  now  is  my  respon- 
alblllty.  With  steadfast  loyalty,  I  will  up- 
hold the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  treasure  my  birthright  of  American 
ideals;  I  will  place  moral  Integrity  above 
worldly  possesiiioiiK,  Problems  of  interest 
to  my  ruuntiy  ahall  be  of  interest  to  me, 
I  will  ooubt  my  right  of  suflrage  to  be  a 
iacred  trust  nnd  I  will  diligently  atrlve  to 
prove  worthy  of  that  trust.  I  will  give  my 
full  support  to  upright  public  servanta  but 
those  with  unrlean  hands  I  will  firmly  op- 
pose. Bach  obliKntion  that  oomes  to  me  as 
a  true  Amerloan,  I  will  discharge  with  honor. 
My  heart  Is  In  America  and  America  la  In 
my  heart!    I  am  an  American  I" 


The  Food  Shorttfe 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHCSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
shortage,  particularly  the  meat  shortage 
in  my  district,  has  reached  a  new  high. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  lack  of 
meat,  black-market  racketeering,  and 
failure  of  the  Government  to  take  reme- 
dial action  are  all  having  a  most  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  morale  of  our 
people,  as  well  as  upon  their  nutritional 
and  health  standards.  Administrative 
action  which  caused  this  situation  In  the 
first  place  through  ill-advised  price  fix- 
ing and  rationing  policies  and  the  gratui- 
tous sending  of  American  largess  of 
almost  every  kind  of  foodstuffs  and 
necessaries  of  life  to  foreign  nations,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  war 
effort,  has  failed  to  correct  or  even  mini- 
mize these  shortages. 
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The  situation  is  steadily  growing 
worse  and  the  American  people  are  now 
looking  to  Congress  to  take  the  leader- 
ship in  providing  desperately  needed 
loodstuffs  to  sustain  our  workers,  our 
children,  our  aged,  and  our  people  in  the 
hospitals  and  the  homes.  I  am  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  our  committees  have 
been  studjnng  these  vital  questions.  But 
there  can  be  no  further  delay  in  pro- 
viding food.  Our  war  workers  and  our 
people  cannot  be  starved.  They  cannot 
have  their  nutritional  standards  reduced 
any  lower.  Drastic  action  is  warranted 
to  eliminate  price-fixing  procedures 
which  are  stagnating  the  flow  of  live- 
stock and  to  eliminate  and  punish  the 
heartless  biack-market  racketeers  who 
are  mulcting  our  people.  Moreover,  if 
this  situation  continues  much  longer,  it 
will  ruin  thousands  and  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  who  are  imable  to 
procure  meats  and  foodstuffs. 

We  are  all  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  War  Crimes  Commission  which  seeks 
to  ferret  out  and.  punish  the  war  crimi- 
nals abroad.  But  it  is  high  time  that 
this  Congress  took  some  affinnative  ac- 
tion to  ferret  out  and  punish  the  war 
criminals  at  home  who.  whether  by  ad- 
ministrative rules  or  private  manipula- 
tion, have  brought  about  a  condition 
which  is  subjecting  a  major  part  of  the 
American  people  to  progressive  starva- 
tion and  threatening  the  nutrition  and 
health  of  the  Nation. 

Let  us  accelerate  measures  against 
the  black  market.  Let  us  drive  out  of 
the  Government  service  the  blunderers 
whose  unwise  price  and  rationing  poli- 
cies and  whose  indiscriminate  shipments 
abroad  of  food  which  we  need  for  our 
sustenance  have  brought  about  this 
present  great  crisis  which  is  doing  more 
to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  Government  and  lower  their  spirit 
and  morale  than  any  other  single  factor 
that  has  appeared  in  the  Nation  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

WHrnNSVTLUt.  Mass.,  June  16, 1945. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  Philbin:  We.  an 
unorganized  group  of  meat  cutters  and  sma'l 
butcher  shopkeepers,  wish  that  you  would 
Investigate  Immediately  the  meat  situation 
In  this  area  covered  by  your  representative 
district,  in  order  to  effect  some  sort  of  relief 
for  the  real  down-to-earth  workers  in  the 
various  Industries  that  covers  a  good  size 
portion  of  the  war -production  program  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  have  heard  through  newspapers  and 
radio  for  the  past  8  or  9  weeks  that  the 
gltuation  would  be  better  in  a  few  weeks 
and  it  seems  that  it  is  developing  into  8 
or  9  months  at  a  time.  It  would  apparently 
seem  that  If  the  OP  A  can  curb  the  meat  to 
the  very  lowest  of  minimums.  it  could  re- 
verse its  procedure  of  untanglement  by  as- 
suring each  dealer  of  a  fair  amount  to  be 
distributed  to  his  patrons.  The  OPA  has 
greatly  curbed  the  slaughtering  of  native 
stock  thereby  curbing  the  amount  to  bo  dis- 
tributed to  the  lowest  It  has  ever  been  In 
Northbridge  and  vicinity. 

The  Government  emphatically  and  most 
IHronLinently  displays  the  wickedness  of  sup- 
posed black-market  operations  and  cpera- 
ton  through  lis  posters  and  numerous 
radio  utterlngs.  but  can  you  fairly  'see  a 
^family  of  8  or  9  people  going  6  and  7  weeks 
without   even   a   pound   of   so-called   ham- 
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btirg?     It  isn't 
market  activities, 
family  is  first  in 
thereby  forcing 
heads  of  families 
of  obtaining  meat 
what  exists   or 
therefrom. 

These  families 
daughters  to  pres^ 
justices   and    in 
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of  Injustices,  and 
them  In  return 
Isn't    1    famUy    1 
step  out  on  a 
meals  at  rtstauraji 
between  w 
the  purchase  of 
simply  can't  affon  I 
nary  quality  foods 

V/e  do  feel  that 
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and  also  to  care 
feet  their  health 
reason  we  are  a 
for  some  healthfu 
We  acknowledge 
the  boys  and  gl 
and  their  need  ol 
not   acknowledge 
that   feeds   every 
lands  first  and 
home — last. 
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Very  truly 
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jrgent  and  much  more  se- 
s  outlined  above.     Thank- 

we  remain, 
ours, 

Frank  J.  Gontnob. 
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Mr.  WHITE, 
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inserted  herewith    a    letter 
and  a  portion  of  an 
rem  Time  magazine: 


■^ORK  City,  April  28.  1945. 
I  am  writing  to  you  and 
ittached  reprint  becaiise  of 
in  seeing  that  this  time 
ated. 

1917  I  was  America's  Am- 

I  saw  the  Germans  at 

to  lose  a  war.  but  prepar- 

were  to  win.    Two  years 

ns  victorious  In  war.  but 

peace  they  were  to  lose. 


In  my  opinion.  It  was  lack  of  public  think- 
ing which  lost  that  peace  for  our  country. 
Public  opinion  was  woeluUy  uninformed  on 
the  nature  of  the  German  people,  the  German 
General  Staff,  the  economics  of  reparations, 
the  punishment  of  war  criminals,  the  parti- 
tion of  Germany.  Nor  did  many  people 
bother  to  inquire  Into  these  matters.  Echo- 
ing from  coast  to  coast  were  prejudices  and 
shibboleths  which  had  not  the  slightest  bear- 
ing on  the  real  question  of  what  to  do  with 
Germany  and  how  to  do  It. 

Today,  we  have  been  given  another  chance. 

Our  leaders  are  again  trying  to  plan  a 
lasting  peace.  But  this  peace  will  not  stick 
either,  unless  we.  the  people,  can  Intelli- 
gently support  It  or  constructively  criticize 
It.  We  must  attain,  as  we  never  have  before, 
a  level  of  thought  and  understanding  on  the 
basic  problems  of  the  peace  which  shall  be 
so  high  that  It  can  have  no  other  result  but 
wise  action  on  the  part  of  our  leaders. 

In  the  attached  message,  app3arlng  in  the 
Nation's  newspapers  this  week.  Time  maga- 
zine's writers  have.  In  my  opinion,  selected 
a  group  ot  the  significant  problems  at  stake 
and  have  stated  them  with  clarity  and  fair- 
ness. I  urge  you  to  read  this  message,  think 
about  It.  discuss  It  with  you  friends  and  as- 
sociates. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

James  W.  Gerard. 

You'll  soon  have  SO.OOO.COO  Germans  on 
your  doorstep. 

WTiat's  to  be  done  with  them? 

When  the  Big  Three  met  at  Yalta  they  did 
what  they  could  to  blueprint  the  reformatory 
in  which  the  German  people  will  live  after 
the  war. 

But  a  blueprint  will  house  no  Germans. 
The  reformatory  itself  is  yet  to  be  built;  and 
meanwhile  thinking  on  what  constitutes  the 
"right"  peace  for  Germany  will  swing  back 
and  forth  across  a  wide  arc. 

Some  will  wonder  if  a  "tough"  peace  Isn't 
Just  what  the  Nazis  want — to  drive  ths  Ger- 
man people  back  Into  their  arms  again. 

Others  will  ask  if  a  peace  as  hard  as  Ger- 
many richly  deserves  can  ever  be  enforced — 
win  suggest  that  a  milder,  enforceable  peace 
may  be  a  wiser  choice. 

Still  others  will  say  "Germany  Is  rubble. 
She  is  devastated  as  no  nation  has  even  been 
devastated:  she  knows  now  what  it  means  to 
lose  a  modem  war.   Let  us  not  be  vondlctlve." 

In  any  case.  It  will  take  more  than  just 
our  leaders  to  write  the  peace  and  the  pun- 
ishment. It  win  take  millions  of  men — and 
you  are  one  of  them.  You  have  a  great  stake 
in  this  peace  to  come — and  you  will  have  a 
greater  voice  In  Its  making  than  the  citizens 
of  ahy  other  nation. 

Now,  during  the  San  Francisco  Ck>nference, 
you  have  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  to 
make  your  opinion  known — provided  you 
have  earned  that  right,  kept  yourself  in- 
formed, nourished  your  thinking  on  the  raw 
material  of  the  news — so  your  opinion  will 
make  the  greatest,  long-term,  enlightened 
sense. 

Of  course  nobody  has  the  complete  an- 
swers yet — not  even  the  experts.  But  per- 
haps these  are  the  big  questions  you  ought 
to  be  chewing  on  so  you  can  be  better  pre- 
pared to  "sit  In"  when  the  first  decisions 
are  submitted  to  you. 

The  Big  Three  said  at  Yalta: 

"We  are  determined  to  bring  all  war  crim- 
inals to  just  and  swift  punishment." 

But  who  are  the  war  criminals?  Those  who 
can  be  convicted  of  actual  crimes?  Or  the 
whole  Nazi  leadership.  SS  and  Gestapo,  those 
legions  especially  trained  for  torture  and 
brutality?  And  under  what  International 
laws  (if  any)  can  they  be  tried? 

"We  are  determined  to  break  up  for  all  time 
the  German  General  Staff." 

But  Napoleon  thought  he  had  uprooted 
these  professional  warmakers  forever;   WU- 
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son.  Clemenceau.  and  Lloyd  George  thought 
so — but  the  Junkers  outsmarted  them  all. 
You  can't  get  older  men  like  these — who 
have  practiced  war  all  their  lives — to  begin 
to  think  like  peaceful  lawyers,  doctors, 
tradesmen — overnight.     What  can  be  done? 

"We  will  eliminate  or  control  all  German 
Industry  that  can  be  used  for  military  pro- 
duction." 

After  the  First  World  War  we  forbade  Ger- 
many to  manufacture  arms — set  up  the  best 
control  system  we  could  think  of  to  enforce 
the  ban.  For  years  the  midget  German  Army 
drilled  with  wooden  tanks,  dummy  guns. 
But  off  came  the  mask  in  1935 — and  we  found 
Germany  had  been  making  arms  right  under 
OUT  noses  all  along.  •  •  •  How  did  we 
fiiil  in  1918?     How  can  we  succeed  today? 

"In  reparation  for  the  damage  caused  by 
Germany,  Germany  will  be  obliged  to  make 
compensation  In  kind,  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent." 

But  how?  Do  we  agree  with  the  Russians 
that  the  best  way  Is  to  force  masses  of  the 
German  people  In  labor  battalions  to  rebuild 
the  cities  they  destroyed?  Or  can  greater 
reparation  be  made  w^lth  money  earned  by 
Germans  working  In  Germany? 

"And  what  of  the  Idea  to  split  up  Germany 
Into  two  or  three  small,  separate.  Individual 
states?" 

Has  partition  of  a  defeated  nation  ever  been 
a  real  peace-keeping  success?  Would  It  make 
more  sense  to  turn  Germany  Into  an  Inter- 
national area  under  the  management  of  the 
new  world  organization? 


Reasons  for  Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  JIEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  in  the  Duluth  Free  Press,  of 
Duluth,  Minn.,  for  Friday,  June  15,  gives 
an  interesting  viewpoint  in  connection 
with  the  problem  which  appears  to  be  of 
paramount  importance  in  connection 
with  our  domestic  conditions  right  here 
at  home.  I  refer  to  the  shortage  of  meat 
and  other  food  products,  the  reason  for 
this  condition,  and  just  what  will  have 
to  be  done  before  it  can  be  remedied. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  Duluth  Free  Press  is  very  forceful, 
and  I  submit  his  discussion  of  this  matter 
to  you  because  in  final  analysis  he  points 
out  that  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
through  its  administrative  oflBcials,  is 
responsible  for  the  present  deplorable, 
mess.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

THE    FOOD    MUDDLE 

The  food  muddle — 20  percent  less  In  April 
than  In  March;  20  percent  less  in  May  than  In 
April,  with  tightening  belts  assured  for  the 
next  3  months.  It  all  seems  inexcusable. 
The  whol^  fiasco  Is  the  outgrowth  of  Wash- 
ington's policy  of  scarcity,  first  put  Into  prac- 
tice by  killing  sheep  and  calves,  plowing  un- 
der cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  paying  farmers 
to  keep  land  idle.  Americans  will  reap  fruits 
of  that  plan  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
theory  of  scarcity  creating  high  prices  and 
prosperity  was  an  exploded  fact  long  before 
Washington  was  blinded  by  that  nightmare 
of  delusion.  The  administration  deliberately 
turned  Its  back  on  proven  methods,  putting 
the  theories  of  dreamers  with  governmental 


blessing  and  backing  into  action,  levying 
taxes  upon  every  man.  woman,  and  child  for 
subsidies  to  keep  things  scarce.  The  black 
markets  of  today  are  merely  the  outgrowth 
of  such  a  policy.  Is  there  no  meaning  to 
the  fact  that  we  went  through  World  War  I 
without  black  markets  or  food  shortages 
while  we  are  now  beset  with  both?  The 
difference  between  the  two  periods  was  in 
the  method  of  approach.  Whether  we  travel 
a  path  from  east  to  west  or  from  west  to  east, 
the  distance  will  be  the  same  over  any  given 
length.  Traveling  the  path  from  production 
to  distribution  or  back  again  may  be  the 
same,  but  there  Is  a  world  of  difference  where 
the  base  price  Is  located.  Mr.  Hoover's  policy 
In  food  admlnistrrtiou  sets  a  base  price  which 
began  with  the  farmer,  the  producer  as  it 
were.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was 
set  at  a  figure  at  which  he  could  earn  a  profit 
and  no  limit  placed  upon  the  amount  grown. 
Assured  of  a  profit  the  farmer  continued  to 
produce  and  no  shortage  occurred.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  farmer  came  the  railroads,  ele- 
vators, mills,  jobljers,  and  retailers  who  aided 
In  preparing  food  for  the  market  and  getting 
it  to  th2  consumer.  Assume  that  each  one 
was  entitled  to  a  dime  for  his  share  in  the 
transaction.  That  would  add  50  cents  to  the 
original  dollar  with  the  result  that  the  bushel 
of  wheat  when  ground  into  flcur  and  handed 
to  the  customer  would  retail  at  a  price  of 
$1.50.  Under  Washington's  policy  In  this  war 
the  base  price  was  moved  to  the  other  end 
of  the  distribution -production  path.  As  an 
illustration,  assume  that  same  bushel  of 
wheat  was  fixed  at  a  base  price  of  $1  for  the 
jobber  or  retailer.  Such  a  price  means  that 
the  miller  will  get  only  90  cents,  the  railroad 
only  80  cents,  and  the  farmer  only  70  cents. 
These  three  are  now  losing  money,  but  Gov- 
ernment control  says:  "Well,  the  dear  old 
public  Is  getting  lots  of  money,  we'll  just  take 
a  dime  from  them  and  give  the  farmer  a 
subsidy  for  the  loss  sustained.  If  the  miller 
experiences  too  much  difficulty,  we'll  take 
another  dime  or  two  away  from  each  citizen 
and  help  him  along  with  a  subsidy." 

This  merely  Illustrates  the  general  policy 
of  our  Government.  We  have  been  regi- 
mented by  controls  for  the  last  12  years  which 
back  theories  of  scarcities  and  no  profits  to 
anyone.  It  Isn't  all  In  this  bleak  story  of 
tightening  belts,  nor  Is  it  likely  to  be  over- 
come quickly  unless  the  policy  Is  changed. 
Price  fixing  for  example  Is  designed  to  keep 
prices  down,  but  how  does  It  work?  If  the 
test  of  a  pudding  Is  in  the  eating,  the  test 
of  a  policy  should  be  in  Its  results.  Tlje  only 
reason  for  any  man  being  In  business  or 
rendering  a  service  of  any  kind  is  the  hope 
of  earning  a  profit  from  his  activities.  If 
that  cannot  be  done  he'll  soon  quit,  in  fact, 
cannot  stay.  If  the  Government  says  to  the 
farmer,  "the  selling  price  of  chickens  to  the 
consumer  Is  40  cents  per  pound,"  the  pro- 
ducer must  therefore  get  less.  He  will  be  on 
the  losing  end.  No  profits  for  him.  Then 
along  comes  the  black  market  operator  who 
offers  the  farmer  a  dollar  a  pound.  It's  a 
chance  to  cover  some  losses  and  perhaps  get 
a  few  dollars  for  other  purposes.  The  black 
market  gets  It  and  the  consumer  pays  $5  for 
a  chicken.  A  black  market  exists  only  when 
scarcity  enables  people  to  bid  for  control,  or 
when  one  cannot  earn  a  sufficient  amount 
to  pay  the  cost  of  operations  with  a  little 
over.  The  average  man  Is  a  pretty  good  sort 
of  a  chap  when  given  a  fair  break.  All  he 
wants  is  a  fair  return  for  his  work,  but  artifi- 
cial scarcity  nor  lack  of  a  fair  return  will  give 
no  one  an  even  break.  While  Washington 
refuses  to  permit  producers  and  others  to 
earn  a  fair  profit,  and  their  only  method 
of  breaking  even  is  through  the  black  market, 
scarcity  Is  bound  to  continue  for  the  average 
person  simply  will  not  produce  at  all.  not 
even  for  the  black  market  regardless  of  fancy 
prices  offered.  The  average  man  it  too 
honest  to  help  crooks. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF   CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19, 1945 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  digest  of  statements 
made  by  consumer  and  labor  group.*  at  a 
meeting  held  on  June  13  by  the  Commit- 
tee for  the  Protection  for  the  Consumer 
in  the  House  Labor  Committee  room. 
Representative  Aime  J.  Porand,  of  Rhode 
Island,  presided.  This  meeting  was 
called  by  me  as  acting  chaii-man  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman.  Representative 
Chet  HoLiriELD.  of  CaUfornia.  who  is 
abroad  with  members  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The  following  organizations  which 
were  represented  at  the  gathering  urged 
the  extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act: 

American  Association  of  University 
Women;  Congress  of  Industrial  Organ- 
izations; Congress  of  Women's  Auxilia- 
ries. CIO;  Consumers  Union  of  United 
States;  League  of  Women  Shoppers;  Na- 
tional Education  Association;  National 
Farmers  Union ;  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People ; 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women; 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Women;  National 
League  of  Women  Voters ;  National  Con- 
gre-ss  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  People's 
Lobby;  Potomac  Cooperative  Federation; 
Union  for  Democratic  Action;  United 
Council  of  Church  Women;  and  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

STATEMENT  OF  COLSTON  E.  WAHNE.  PRESIDENT  OF 
CONSUMERS    UNION    OF    UNITED    STATES 

It  Is  heartening  news  to  American  con- 
sumers to  learn  that  66  Members  of  Congress 
have  Joined  the  congressional  Committee  for 
the  Protection  of  the  Consumer.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  consumer  interest  In  the  United 
States  has.  In  the  past,  been  neither  well  or- 
ganized nor  articulate.  All  too  frequently, 
the  most  potent  political  pressures  have  been 
from  producer  groups,  whoss  interests  have 
not  always  coincided  with  the  welfare  of 
consumers. 

Within  the  past  10  years,  the  growth  of 
the  American  consumer  movement  has  been 
most  marked.  The  well-established  women's 
organizations  have  concerned  themselves 
with  consumer  problems.  Trade  unions 
have,  through  their  women's  auxiliaries  and 
in  their  general  membership,  increasingly 
accented  the  interests  of  their  members  as 
buyers.  Religious  and  educational  organi- 
zations have  come  to  share  a  concern  with 
the  ethical  problems  associated  with  con- 
sumption and  the  fair  distribution  of  goods. 
The  rapidly  growing  consumers  cooperative 
movement  has  come  to  educate  consumers 
in  America  In  collective  action.  In  addition, 
a  considerable  number  of  organizations  have 
sprung  up,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
tection of  consumer  Interests.  In  these  nu- 
meroiu  organizations  of  differing  back- 
grounds of  racial,  religious,  and  occupational 
composition,  a  common  Interest  Is  shared — 
the  belief  that  our  economic  system  must  be 
tested  by  Its  capacity  to  deliver  to  the  peo- 
ple— the  consumers — the  maximum  flow  of 
goods  at  equitable  prices.  The  consumer 
movement  opposes  monopoly.    It  wishes  the 
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steady  »dvance  of  standards  of  living  of  tlie 
people  with  adequate  governmental  protec- 
tion from  fraud. 

During  the  war  period,  the  consumer 
movement  has  been  a  bulwark  of  our  price- 
control  system.  Consumers  realize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  effective  wartime  price  con- 
trol and  rationing.  With  purchasing  power 
•t  all-time  highs  and  with  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's productive  capacity  withdrawn  from 
consumer  goods,  we  must  have  economic 
■tablliiatlon.  Our  consumer  groups  have 
from  the  beginning  backed  OPA.  They  have 
Tolunteered  for  price  panel  work.  They 
have  sought  to  educate  consvimers  concern- 
ing the  need  for  price  control  and  rationing. 
Whenever  the  act  was  threatened  through 
the  selfishness  of  business  groups  who  wished 
to  "break  the  line."  consumers  have  brovtght 
their  organized  support  to  bear. 

It  Is  in  this  light  that  consumer  organiza- 
tions are  today  appearing  before  this  commit- 
tee. We  wish  to  tell  you  that  we  favor  the 
•xtenalon  of  price  control;  that  we  wish  no 
MBASCUlating  amendments.  We  realize  that 
llMplte  all  the  mistakes  It  has  made,  OPA 
bas  an  Important  role  to  play  in  the  months 
Ahead. 

Speaking  for  the  organization  with  which 
1  am  particularly  associated.  Consumers 
Union  of  United  States.  I  should  Indicate 
that  it  Is  a  nonprofit  organization  of  85,000 
consumers,  national  In  Its  scope.  Its  work 
is  In  the  testing  and  appraisal  of  consumer 
products  and  in  affording  to  consumers  a 
collective  voice  In  legislative  matters. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  defense  effort, 
we  have  supported  price  control.  Our  mem- 
bers realize  that.  If  OPA  Is  discontinued  or 
weakened  now.  prices  will  soar  In  an  in- 
flationary spiral  which  would  be  disastrous 
to  millions  of  consumers  with  fixed  Incomes, 
to  servicemen's  wives  on  meager  allotments, 
and  to  war  workers  whose  pay  envelopes  have 
declined  since  VE-day. 

The  Wherry  Amendment  is,  In  our  esti- 
mation, the  latest  threat  to  adequate  price 
control.  It  would,  we  feel,  be  impossible 
to  administer  and  decidedly  inflationary  in 
Its  effect.  Farm  organizations  do  not  sup- 
port It.  It  was  forced  through  the  Senate 
by  the  foes  of  price  control. 

We.  of  Consumers  Union,  feel  that  the 
Price  Control  Act  should  be  renewed  for  2 
years  without  amendment.  We  feel  that 
the  handling  of  reconversion  problems  would 
be  eased  if  the  administrators  of  OPA  could 
establish  an  explicit  long-range  policy.  We 
cannot  have  orderly  reconversion  if  price 
control  Is  thrown  mto  political  discussion  In 
another  6  months,  as  proposed  by  Senator 
Taft.  The  OPA  should  be  freed  from  the 
■ort  of  pressure  which  has  compelled  It  con- 
Btantly  to  concede  ground  to  business  group*. 
Oxir  organisation  Is  not  satisfied  with 
OPA's  operation  but  we  nevertheless  support 
It.  We  feel  that  it  has  been,  on  the  whole. 
too  generous  to  business  interests.  It  bas 
allowed  corporate  profits,  before  taxes,  to 
•oar  to  a  point  three  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  the  prewar  1939  levels  by  fall- 
ing to  hold  down  prices  in  all  fields,  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 
As  Chester  Bowles  says,  a  study  of  profiu 
of  1,190  leading  AoMrtcan  corporations  "re- 
Xute  so  amphattcally  sutements  by  some 
critics  of  price  control  that  OPA  policies 
bave  worked  general  hardahlp  on  business." 
Mr.  Bowles  adds  that  the  profits  of  untn- 
corporatsd  manufacfuring.  wholesale,  retail, 
•ad  aervice  businesses  almost  doubled  be- 
tween 1939  and  1944. 

"All  available  figures  show  that  during  the 
period  of  wartime  prices  control.  American 
business,  even  after  the  payment  of  all  taxes, 
bas  been  more  prosperous  than  during  any 
flfttier  period  In  our  history." 

Surely  with  a  record  such  as  this.  OPA 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  on  the  whole, 
too  tight  in  its  pricing  policies.     If   any- 
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WINN,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR. 
FEDERAL    RELATIONS   DTVISION 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Education  Association,  with 
more  than  325.0C0  teachers. 
In  their  behalf  on  the  Im- 
ewing    this   legislation.     No 
workers  would  be  more  ad- 
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line  need  Is  perhaps  greater  at  this  very 
moment  than  It  has  been  at  any  point  during 
the  war  emergency. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  believes  that 
the  Price  Control  Act  should  be  renewed  for 
at  least  another  year.  We  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  do  not  advocate  price 
control  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  functions 
of  our  Government.  But  until  scarcities  of 
goods  are  relieved — until  the  pressures  of 
war  production  are  relaxed — It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  our  economic  stabilization 
program,  of  which  price  control  is  an  Indis- 
pensable part. 

The  most  certain  way  to  avoid  inflation,  of 
course.  Is  sufficient  production  to  satisfy  con- 
sumer demands.  When  the  armed  services 
can  release  the  manpower  for  civilian  produc- 
tion, when  our  factories  can  turn  to  pro- 
ducing goods  for  civilian  markets,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  the  disciplines  of  price  con- 
trol. At  this  point  we  cannot  foresee  when 
It  will  be  possible  to  allow  the  production  of 
sufficient  consun^ers"  goods  to  satisfy  pent-up 
demands.  It  would  be  unwise  to  renew  con- 
trols for  a  period  of  only  3  to  6  months.  That 
would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  pro- 
ducers to  keep  goods  off  the  market  in  hopes 
of  soon  getting  better  prices.  Thus,  we  be- 
lieve that  renewal  for  too  short  a  period 
would  tend  to  increase  the  threat  of  Inflation 
rather  than  reduce  it. 

Some  of  the  consequences  of  Inflation  at 
this  time  need  to  be  constantly  borne  In 
mind.  The  cost  of  the  war  would  be  greatly 
Increased  and  our  national  debt,  already  very 
high,  thereby  made  greater.  The  war  bonds 
whl'^h  people  are  now  buying  In  good  faith 
would  become  less  and  less  valuable,  and  yet 
we  must  still  sell  war  bonds.  The  flxed-in- 
come  family,  already  hard  pressed,  would  find 
it  impossible  to  make  ends  meet. 

That  the  situation  is  a  critical  one  for  in- 
flation control  Is  an  Incontrovertible  fact. 
Every  citizen  should  feel  Individually  re- 
sponsible for  letting  his  representatives  know 
that  this  Is  the  time  to  hold  the  line — that 
such  crippling  amendments  as  proposed  by 
Senator  Wher«t  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  people. 

STATEMENT  BY   MRS.  HARPER  SIBLEY,  PRESIDENT, 
rNITED  COtTNCIL  OF  CHURCH   WOMEN 

The  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Council  of  Church  Women  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  food  and  price  control 
on  May  26.  The  United  Council  represents 
the  prottstant  women  of  the  country  through 
the  thousand  local  councils  and  10,000  com- 
munity committees. 

The  end  of  the  war  In  Europe  Is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  long  process  of  rebuilding 
the  broken  bodies  and  spirits  of  whole  peo- 
ples. Pood,  clothing,  nnd  other  material 
supplies  are  Immediate  needs.  The  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  to  see  that  these 
needs  are  supplied  without  delay. 

Sensational  publicity  about  food  short- 
ages and  irresponsible  attacks  on  the  CAce 
of  Price  Administration  have  filtered  dli- 
lUusionment  with  our  system  of  price  con- 
trol and  rationing,  and  have  created  skepti- 
cism about  our  program  of  sending  food  to 
Europe. 

We  church  women  pledge  to  cooperate  In 
a  continued  program  of  rationing  and  price 
control. 

We  urge  renewal  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
by  Congress,  and  strengthening  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

We,  the  Christian  homemakers  of  America 
pledge  to  avoid  waste  In  food  in  ovir  dally 
lives  and  to  sacrifice  gladly  a  part  of  our  share 
of  scarce  foods,  so  that  the  health,  and  even 
lives,  of  millions  abroad  may  be  saved. 

We  urge  our  Government  to  fulfill  prompt- 
ly Its  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Relief    and    Rehabilitation    Administration. 
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We  also  pledge  more  generous  support  for  the 
church  agencies  of  relief  and  reconstruction. 

STATEMENT  BT  MISS  RUTH  CRAVE.V,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CATHOLIC 
WOMEN 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women, 
a  federation  comprised  of  18  national  organ- 
izations, 73  diocesan  councils,  and  approxi- 
mately 45  local  organizations  of  Catholic 
women,  at  Its  last  national  meeting  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

"Unless  prices  are  kept  under  control  they 
will  soar  beyond  all  reason  after  the  war. 
thus  imperiling  the  value  of  wartime  and 
other  savings.  Hence,  cooperation  of  Indi- 
viduals and  cf  organizations.  Including  those 
of  business,  labor,  farmers  and  consumers, 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is 
imperative  •  •  •  we  condemn  trafficking 
in  the  black  market." 

If  prices  are  to  be  kept  under  control,  we 
believe  the  present  Price  Control  Act  should 
be  renewed  without  weakening.  Inflationary 
amendments  and  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  must  be  provided  with  the 
facilities  necessary  to  carry  out  the  act. 

ST.^TEMENT     BY     MRS.     GERSON     LEVY.     NATIONAL 
COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH    WOMEN 

The  Rational  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
an  organization  with  65,000  members  in  200 
sections  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
Vitally  Interested  In  the  continuation  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  without  crippling  amend- 
ments. They  know  that  through  this  con- 
trol Inflation  has  been  prevented.  They  re- 
member the  inflation  that  came  at  the  close 
cf  World  War  I  and  they  are  determined 
that  this  shall  not  happen  again.  With  the 
coming  of  VE-day,  pressure  has  beeji  brought 
to  bear  to  relax  controls.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  be 
continued  and  with  sufficient  appropriations 
for  enforcement.  A  weakened  Price  Control 
Act  would  mean  disaster  for  millions  of 
families,  would  interfere  with  stabilization 
and  delay  reconversion. 

STATEMENT  BY  FREDERICK  E.  REISSIC,  EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,  WASHINGTON  FEDERATION  OF 
CHURCHES 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Washington 
Federation  of  Churches  appeals  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  and  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  for  an  extension  of 
the  Price  Control  Act,  without  inflationary 
amendments. 

In  so  appealing,  members  of  the  board 
are  Influenced  by  no  partisan  considera- 
tions but  have  In  mind  the  evil  effects  of 
the  Inflation  which  followed  World  War  I. 
The  cost  of  living  during  1019-20  nearly 
doubled,  and  among  the  flrst  to  suffer  were 
aged  persons  on  small  retirement  Incomes, 
wives  and  children  of  men  who  were  or  who 
had  been  In  the  armed  forces,  and  fixed- 
laoone  workers. 

Reported  critical  food  shortages  make  Im- 
perative the  continuance  of  rationing  and 
price  control  If  available  goods  are  to  be 
fairly  distributed  here  at  home.  Our  deep 
concern  for  the  security  nnd  health  of  Ameri- 
can families  moves  us  to  ask  for  strong  Gov- 
ernment controls  until  such  food  shortages 
no  longer  exist. 

Likewise,  we  have  In  mind  the  needs  of 
the  suffering  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
and  the  food  commitments  our  Government 
has  made  to  them.  We  realize  that  these 
commitments  can  be  respected  only  if  our 
own  citizens  generously  accept  an  extension 
of  governmental  regulations  which  have  In 
some  cases  proved  vexatious  but  which 
have  thus  far  enabled  us  to  flght  with  honor 
and  power.  By  tightening  our  belts  and  by 
cooperating  in  the  destruction  of  black  mar- 


kets, we  can  fulfill  the  agreements  already 
made,  and  hold  a  place  of  leadership  In  the 
moral  reconstruction  of  the  world. 

We  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  church  people 
of  Washington  and  to  all  citizens  to  sup- 
port these  price-control  measures,  to  refuse 
to  patronize  the  black  markets,  and  to  play 
fair  with  their  neighbors  and  friends  cf  this 
and  other  peace-loving  nations. 

STATEMENT  BT  MRS.  FLORENCE  DTETT.  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  NECRO   WOMEN 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women  be- 
lieves that  by  working  with  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Its  programs  on 
price  control,  rent  ceilings,  and  rationing,  it 
Is  making  one  of  the  most  Important  con- 
tributions women  can  make  to  the  war  effort. 

Fifteen  metropolitan  councils  have  estab- 
lished cost-of-living  committees  which 
follow  through  on  the  planning  and  study 
done  by  the  cost-of-living  committee 
which  works  at  national  headquarters.  We 
believe  that  all  Americans  should  participate 
in  programs  that  deal  with  economics  which 
directly  affect  standards  of  living.  Econom- 
ic victory  depends  on  organized.  Informed, 
and  articulate  consumers  who  will  use  their 
enlightenment  In  behalf  of  economic  sta- 
bilization, full  employment,  and  a  healthy 
post-war  economy  void  of  Inflation. 

We  have  supported  and  Issued  materials 
for  the  grade  labeling  program,  rationing, 
rent  control,  and  price  ceilings.  We  are  co- 
operating with  the  low-cost  clothing  pro- 
gram and  the  Fight  Inflation  Week. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women, 
through  Its  metropolitan  councils,  has  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  strengthening 
the  rent-control  program,  since  rent  ac- 
counts for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  aver- 
age Negro  family's  income. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  participating  at 
present  in  the  flght  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  and  have  kept  our  women 
informed  with  regard  to  it. 


STATEMENT    BY    BENJAMIN   C.    MARSH.    EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY,   PEOPLES   LOBBY,   INC. 

The  OPA  should  be  the  last  Government 
agency  demobilized  because  millions  of  de- 
mobilized soldiers,  as  well  as  the  home  front, 
need  the  protection  against  Inflated  prices 
during  the  entire  war  economy.  No  weak- 
ening amendment  should  be  considered, 
but  the  OPA  should  be  given  control  of  com- 
mercial rents.  Really  to  meet  postwar  con- 
ditions of  Increasing  unemployment  and 
lowering  of  low  Incomes,  all  processors  and 
distributors  of  foods,  meat  packers,  millers, 
bakers,  milk  concerns,  et  cetera,  should  be 
made  agencies  of  the  Government  with 
proflts  controlled  and  facilities  and  equip- 
ment pooled.  Farmers  now  ask  an  annual 
income,  and  this  principle,  not  a  profit  on 
every  Item,  should  apply  to  all  food  concerns. 

Since  this  Is  Fight  Inflation  Week  It  is 
appropriate  to  emphasise  that  OPA  cannot 
prevent  inflation — regardless  of  the  force 
nnd  appropriation  It  has — It  can  only  record 
it  and  try  to  mitigate  the  results. 

We  cannot  prevent  inflation  unless  we 
end  the  system  under  which  speculators  m 
land  and  other  natural  resources  annually 
mulct  consumers  of  $7,000,000,000  to  $8,000.- 
000,000.  and  the  system  under  which  corpo- 
rations from  1939  through  1944  retained 
nearly  $47,000,000,000  of  proflts,  after  taxes. 

Weakening  of  OPA  would  serve  notice  on 
the  millions  of  soldiers  to  be  demobilized, 
that  proflteers  are  to  be  free  to  gouge  them. 

The  soldiers  won't  like  that. 

STATEMENT   BT    ELEANOR    ARON,    LXAGUX   OT 
WOMEN  SHOPPERS 

The  League  of  Women  Shoppers  was  one 
-Of  the  flrst  organizations  to  support  price 


control.  We  have  favored  a  strong  Price 
Control  Act  which  will  continue  until  all 
danger  of  Inflation  has  passed.  Many  of  our 
members  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
are  voluntary  workers  for  OPA.  serving  as 
price-panel  assistants  and  price-panel  mem- 
bers. Our  national  chairman  is  on  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Committee  to  OPA. 

This  week  we  are  sponsoring  a  fight  Infla- 
tion caravan,  consisting  of  speakers  who. 
standing  on  the  busy  street  corners  cf  Wash- 
ington, are  explaining  to  housewives  the 
Implications  of  paying  above  celling  prices, 
the  meaning  of  Inflation,  and  that  every  one 
of  us  has' the  greatest  weapons  with  which 
to  flght  It — pennies  and  ration  stamps. 

We  have  not  changed  our  stand. 

We  want  a  strong  Price  Control  Act. 

We  do  not  want  amendments,  such  a.s  thore 
of  Taft,  Thomas,  and  Wherry,  which  would 
take  away  the  meaning  of  the  words  "price 
control." 

The  lesson  of  the  last  war  was  a  painful 
one.  We  dare  not  let  our  history  of  ilslng 
prices  and  rising  wages  followed  by  depres- 
sion repeat  Itself. 


STATEMENT   BY   HERBERT   S.    WOOD.    POTOMAC 
COOPERATIVE  FEDERATION 

The  size  of  our  remaining  war  Job  Is  a 
fair  measure  of  the  continuing  need  for  ef- 
fective control  of  prices,  proflts,  and  wages. 
Germany's  surrender  will  Increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  total  of  civilian  Incomes,  and 
will  not  Increase  dlsproportlonally  the  supply 
of  things  civilians  can  buy — particularly  not 
of  food,  which  we  must  share  with  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Europe.  It  will  not  Increase 
taxes  or  savings  but  will  tend.  Instead,  to 
release  past  savings  for  current  spending. 
Civilians  will  still  have  more  money  than 
they  can  spend  at  present  prices.  Without 
effective  Government  controls,  their  efforts 
to  spend  the  excess  would  Inevitably  push 
prices  up  until  the  excess  was  used  up.  Ris- 
ing prices — especially  food  prices — would  In- 
tensify the  drive  for  higher  wages,  and  ris- 
ing wages  would  strengthen  the  drive  for 
still  higher  prices.  The  entire  Nation  Would 
pay  the  price  In  sharper  class  conflict,  dis- 
rupted unity,  reduced  war  production.  Amer- 
ican patriotism  should  be  deep  enough  to 
prevent  even  a  short  step  on  that  road. 

The  only  feasible  level  at  which  to  stabilize 
prices  and  wages  Is  the  present  level.  At- 
tempted establishment  of  a  new  level  would 
produce  Immeasurable  friction  and  an  Impos- 
sible strain  on  administrative  machinery. 
Any  major  adjustment  In  present  price  levels 
would  call  for  compensating  adjustments. 
The  race  be. ween  prices  and  wages  would 
be  on. 

The  net  return  to  farmers,  manufacturers, 
and  employees  must  be  high  enough  to  in- 
duce maxlmiun  production,  for  full  produc- 
tion is  a  strong  shield  against  Inflation. 
But  If  present  prlcea  fall  to  bring  forth  ade- 
quate quantities  of  any  Important  commod- 
ity, the  only  safe  remedy  Is  a  subsidy  to  the 
producer  thst  will  nut  intensify  the  wage- 
price  struggle. 

STAT«MKNT  OT  KUSAWrrH  CHatSTMAN.  KXTUTin 
BKCarrAaT-TKBACTTaSK.  national  WOKKNt 
TSAOS  UNION  LXAOtJX  OF  AMIUCA 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
of  America,  with  a  direct  and  affiliated  mem- 
bership of  more  than  a  million,  urges  exten- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  Act,  without  any 
amendments,  for  the  duration  and  at  least  1 
year  after  the  war. 

Many  women  In  our  membership  have  been 
acting  on  OPA  price  panels.  They  know 
from  flrst-hand  experience  that  the  OPA  and 
Its  price-control  machinery  has  licked  Infla- 
tion during  this  war  and  held  the  line  on 
runaway  prices.  We  believe  that  the  Price 
Control  Act  has  been  well  administered.    Any 
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Oovemmfnt  agency  that  tried  to  control  the 
economic  forces  of  supply  and  demand  wo\ild 
have  run  Into  difficulties.  But  where  would 
we  be  without  OPA? 

The  act.  which  Is  a  life  line  for  all  consum- 
ers, and  especially  for  some  of  our  low-Income 
groups— and  there  are  plenty  such  groups — 
must  not  be  abandoned  or  made  utterly  In- 
effective b;-  crippling  amendments.  Thia 
would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  American  people. 
We  are  opixwed  to  the  Wherry  amendment 
attached  to  the  Senate  bill,  because  the  re- 
sult will  be  inflationary  prices  on  all  con- 
sumer goods. 

We  experienced  a  period  of  runaway  prices 
after  the  last  war  and  there  are  masses  of 
consumers  wto  remember.  World  stability 
in  the  years  to  come  depends  upon  our  eco- 
nomic status  at  home.  We  cannot  risk  elimi- 
nating or  amending  our  present  price-control 
system.    We  urge  its  extension,  as  is. 
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HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  May 
17.  1945: 

TO    THK    HILLS.    ICKN 

For  3  and  poesibly  4  years  the  American 
public  has  cvissed  the  OPA.  But  to  Junk  it 
now  would  be  catastrophic.  It  will  be  far 
better  to  continue  to  cuss  It  for  a  while 
longer  than  to  abandon  it  and  let  the  price 
structure  sink  or  swim. 

To  desert  the  OPA  at  this  time  would  be 
about  as  silly  as  the  Incident  of  the  man  who 
had  been  bailing  water  out  of  a  leaky  boat 
tot  several  days,  and  as  the  shore  line  came 
Into  view  with  a  storm  brewing,  he  Jumped 
out  of  the  boat  into  dangerous  water,  think- 
ing that  he  had  bailed  water  long  enough. 

The  financial  storm  which  has  been  brew- 
ing and  raging  since  the  war  began  is  getting 
worse.  Par  off  on  the  horizon  the  clouds  ap- 
pear to  be  brealdng  up.  but  the  hurricane 
Is  lashing  at  its  worst  and  we  t>etter  stay 
In  the  boat  until  we  reach  shore.  We  better 
keep  on  cussing  and  balling  water  a  while 
longer. 

As  the  war  In  Europe  appears  to  be  draw- 
ing to  an  end.  pressure  to  kick  the  celllnes 
off  of  prices  is  becoming  tremendous.  Many 
groups  are  workinjf  in  an  effort  to  get  Con- 
gress to  throw  the  OPA  out  the  window.  They 
are  tired  of  the  red  tape,  restrictions.  reg\!- 
latlons  and  bother.  But  we  got  along  with 
it  when  things  were  blackest:  we  can  slill 
survive  it  until  the  sky  Is  perfectly  clear. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everything  in  tl-.e 
OPA  has  been  perfectly  lovely.  But  It  is  to 
say  that  everything  has  been  a  sight  better 
than  It  was  In  the  last  war.  Inflation  has 
been  controlled,  at  least  to  a  degree,  as  com- 
pared to  World  War  I. 

The  biggest  Job  for  the  home  front  from 
here  on  cut  is  to  hold  that  inflation  line 
where  it  is. 
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Wedne^ay,  June  20.  1945 

GER.     Mr.  Speaker,  my' 

called   yesterday  to   an 

Facts,   of  Virginia, 

a  weekly  newspaper  of 

in  my  district,  and  the 

publisher  is  George  A.  Per- 

fated  one  of  our  leading 

in  Minnesota.    Mr.  Per- 

ed<torial  in  the  June  7,  1945. 
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small  farm  is  uneconomic,  they  argue. 
Therefore,  why  leave  the  farm  boys  home 
to  produce  uneconomlcally?  This  is  Just  one 
phase  of  the  New  Deal  pattern.  They  spurn 
the  thought  of  small  farms  which  produce 
an  income  of  less  than  $2,500  to  the  owner. 
In  so  doing  they  disregard  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  third  of  the  Nation's  crop  land  is 
on  farms  which  produce  less  than  $1,000 
worth  of  products  in  1940. 

Get  rid  of  such  farms,  that's  the  idea  of 
the  planners  who  have  set  the  style  in  Wash- 
ington. They  have  been  working  on  it  for 
years. 

What  they  are  looking  forward  to  Is  the 
Russian  style  of  farming,  communal  farms 
where  the  workers  live  In  villages  and  oper- 
ate on  the  factory  plan.  In  Russia  they  work 
for  the  State.  Our  planners  do  not  press 
that  point.  But  all  their  actions  point  to 
that  concept. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  remedy  the  shortage 
for  this  year.  But  a  change  should  be  made 
at  once.  City  people,  who  are  the  ones  suf- 
fering the  most  because  stores  no  longer  can 
meet  their  demands,  should  wake  up  to  the 
connection  between  food  production  and  the 
alms  of  the  planners  to  remodel  farm  life  in 
America. 

There  are  many  conflicting  activities,  of 
course,  and  for  the  time  being  we  do  need 
one  food  administrator,  as  Congressman 
PiTTENGER  suggests.  One  is  needed  to 
straighten  out  distribution  and  eliminate 
bottlenecks.  But  the  main  problem  is  big- 
ger than  that. 

Here  In  St.  Louis  County  the  meat  that  is 
being  raised  Is  not  going  to  get  even  distribu- 
tion under  a  policy  restricting  local  slaughter. 
There  isn't  going  to  be  as  much  of  it  either. 
But  that.  also,  is  Incidental. 

Subsidies  will  be  fastened  on  the  country 
for  decades  unless  we  get  back  to  original 
principles. 

The  big  thing  to  do  now  is  to  see  that 
every  farm — little  and  big — gets  the  labor 
it  needs  to  produce.  After  wholesale  deple- 
tion of  farm  labor,  the  country  is  in  a  bad 
fix.  A  right  about  face  on  what's  behind 
policy  making  at  Washington  is  the  need  of 
the  hour. 

I  want  to  commend  your  attention  to 
the  analysis  of  the  food  question  as  pre- 
sented so  ably  by  Mr.  Perham.  He  dis- 
cusses the  situation  rather  boldly  and 
without  any  sentiment  whatever;  in 
speaking  of  the  OfiBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration he  states.  "The  OPA  errors  are 
fairly  obvious."  Mr.  Perham  discusses 
at  some  length  the  shortage  of  meat  in 
this  coimtry,  and  he  discusses  that  ques- 
tion in  a  nonpartisan  manner.  I  know 
that  the  crystal-gazers,  and  the  pinks, 
and  the  Communists,  and  the  grand 
goody,  goody  fellow  travelers  will  not  like 
what  George  Perham  has  to  say.  He 
sticks  to  facts.  He  draws  some  startling 
conclusions. 

At  one  point  in  his  editorial  he  dis- 
cus.ses  what  he  calls  the  New  Deal  pat- 
tern which  believes  in  socializing  the 
farmers  and  doing  away  with  small 
farms.  I  repeat  his  short  phraseology 
because  it  is  so  powerful  and  so  conclu- 
sive. Speaking  of  the  New  Dealer.<y  and 
their  planned  economy.  Mr.  Perham 
says : 

Get  rid  of  such  farms,  that's  the  idea  of 
the  planners  who  have  set  the  style  In  Wash- 
ington. They  have  been  working  on  It  for 
years.  What  they  are  looking  forward  to  is 
the  Russian  style  of  farming,  communal 
farms  where  the  workers  live  in  villages  and 
operate  on  the  factory  plan.    In  Russia  they 
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work  fcr  the  state.  Our  planners  do  not 
press  that  point.  But  all  their  actions  point 
to  that  concept. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Perham  indicates  clear- 
ly that  tremendous  damage  to  our  food 
supply  has  already  been  accomplished  by 
these  irresponsible  men  in  charge  of  our 
irresponsible  Government  bureaus.  The 
important  emphasis  on  his  remarks  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  rid 
of  this  program  of  planned  economy, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
these  policy-making  boys  who  draw  big 
salaries  and  think  they  are  smart  in  cut- 
ting down  the  production  of  food  so  as 
to  create  the  present  scarcity. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  May  17, 
1945: 

EDUCATOR  SAYS  CANADA  HASN'T  NEED  OF  SEA- 
WAY— URGES  SETTLEMENT  OF  WAR  OBLIGA- 
TIONS  FIRST 

TORONTO,  May  17. — Branding  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  as 
"exceedingly  costly  as  well  as  wholly  un- 
necessary." W.  T.  Jackman,  professor  of 
transportation  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
declared  today  that  any  Canadian  Govern- 
ment urging  its  construction  would  be  "in- 
competent, unintelligent,  and  irrational." 

"If  the  ECheme  were  self-liquidating  we 
might  view  it  from  a  different  angle,"  he 
added.  "But  when  it  involves  an  excessive 
expenditure  and  taxpayers  would  have  the 
additional  burden  superimposed  upon  that 
of  our  heavy  war  taxes,  the  course  of  sanity 
would  be  to  pay  our  war  obligations  first  and 
think  about  the  St.  Lawrence  scheme  later." 

The  professor  pointed  out  that  the  project 
is  not  needed  in  Canada  either  for  hydro- 
electric power  or  for  transportation  facilities. 
A  recent  government  survey,  he  said,  shows 
that  Canada  is  using  less  than  20  percent 
of  its  potei^tial  hydroelectric  power.  As  to 
water  transportation,  he  added,  Canada's 
existing  canal  system  never  has  been  used  to 
its  full  capacity. 

Besides  placing  a  huge  tax  burden  upon 
Canadian  and  American  taxpayers,  according 
to  Professor  Jackman,  the  proposed  water- 
way easily  would  cost  $40,000,000  a  year  to 
maintain  and  if  at  all  successful  would  cut 
heavily  into  the  income  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  which  in  peacetime  were 
operating  in  the  red. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  agree  with 
this  statement  made  by  Professor  Jack- 
man  with  reference  to  Canada  and  also 
the  United  States.  It  contains  true  facts 
of  the  situation.  We  are  coming  out  of 
this  war  with  the  heaviest  demand  in 
history  for  power  and  have  had  plenty 
to  spare.  In  other  words  our  program 
could  have  been  expanded  to  a  much 
greater  extent  before  a  power  shortage 
would  have  been  felt.    The  strain  on  the 


power  hsis  not  been  too  greit.  We  also 
have  our  railrdads  and  interwaterways. 
which  have  taken  care  of  all  our  shipping 
needs.  While  we  have  had  a  manpower 
shortage,  we  have  had  plenty  of  shipping 
space  in  our  interwaterway  route,  which 
is  much  shorter  in  miles  and  hours  to  get 
all  the  material  to  the  Atlantic  ports  and 
overseas  to  Europe  where  it  was  need- 
ed. This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  winning  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

We  have  plenty  of  boys  to  take  care  of 
and  plenty  of  bills  to  pay  resulting  from 
the  war.  without  placing  another  mill- 
stone around  the  necks  of  these  same 
boys  who  gave  their  all  at  $50  per  month. 
Why  should  we  develop  another  country's 
resources  at  our  expense  and  place  high- 
er taxes  on  our  people.  This  project 
would  depreciate  property  all  along  Lake 
Erie  and  prevent  many  tons  of  freight 
from  reaching  all  of  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board ports. 

I  do  hope  those  who  are  fostering  this 
unfair  project  on  this  part  of  the  country 
that  is  paying  the  most  taxes  will  look  at 
the  picture  from  a  national  standpoint 
inst^d  of  for  some  small  area  with  a 
selfi^  nature.  If  we  must  spend  the 
money  let  us  spend  it  in  America  and  for 
Americans  who  will  pay  the  bill  through 
taxes. 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19, 1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chester 
Bowles  and  the  Administration  have  re- 
fused to  abide  by  the  price  control  law 
and  have  run  roughshod  over  the  Con- 
gress and  the  best  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  By  their  arbitrary  and 
bungling  methods  they  are  now  denying 
the  American  people  much  needed  can- 
ning sugar  and  suga.  for  various  pur- 
poses; their  policy  has  expanded  the 
black  markets  and  is  forcing  the  people 
to  violate  their  rules  and  regulations. 
Their  policy  has  driven  honest  citizens 
to  violating  Federal  regulations  by  the 
wholesale  in  order  to  get  something  to 
eat  or  to  stay  in  business. 

They  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
war  to  ruthlessly  regiment  the  American 
people. 

The  Republican  Food  Study  Commit- 
tee has  offered  a  program  and  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House,  for  the 
past  2  years,  have  attempted  to  amend 
the  act  and  have  tried  to  protect  the 
American  people.  During  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  we  succeeded  in  the 
adoption  of  some  beneficial  amendments 
and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done. 

The  OPA.  through  the  black  market, 
has  extended  bootlegging — not  of  liq- 
uor— as  in  the  old  days  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  but  of  food  and  various 
other  commodities  throughout  the  Na- 


tions. Its  bungling  has  driven  meat, 
butter,  and  other  foods  off  the  tables 
of  the  American  people.  Mother  Hub- 
bard's proverbial  cupboard  In  many  In- 
stances is  indeed  bare. 

The  Republicans,  generally,  will  make 
an  effort  to  correct  some  of  these  abuses 
and  will  insist  on  better  OPA  direction 
and  management.  By  amendments  they 
seek  to  improve  price  control  against  in- 
flation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  enough  support 
will  come  from  the  majority  party  in 
the  Congress  which  is  now  in  power  to 
correct  some  of  these  evils.  The  Con- 
gress should  make  z.  supreme  effort  while 
this  Price  Control  Act  is  up  for  exten- 
sion to  write  in  helpful  and  corrective 
amendments. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  insert  a  tele- 
gram received  from  the  two  highest 
ranking  American  Legion  officers  in  my 
twenty-third  district,  which  refers  to  the 
local  meat  shortage: 

DiETERicH,  III..  June  7,  1945. 
Congressman  Chakles  W.  Vxtrsell, 
Tuenty-third  District,  Illinois. 
Representing   7.000   Legion    and   Auxiliary 
members,  we  protest  small-butcher  OPA  reg- 
ulations.     Time  for  Congress  to  act.     Forc- 
ing local  meat  markets  out  of  business.     For 
sons'  and  daughters'  sake,  let  us  keep  home 
front  morale. 

A.   H.    Westendorf. 

Legislative  Chairman. 
G.  W.  FRrrscHXs. 
Commander,  Twenty-third  District. 
Atnerican  Legion.  Illinois. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  T.  Woody,  Illinois  veteran  service 
officer  of  Effingham  County,  in  my  dis- 
trict, who  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Green  to  assist  the  returning  veterans  of 
this  war: 

Governor's  Committee  on  Veterans' 
reiiabiln-ation  and  employment. 

Effingham,  III.,  May  31,  1945. 
Representative  Charles  Vuksill. 

Member  of  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Vttrsell:  Private 
Donald  D.  Stephens,  of  105  St.  Louis  Street, 
Effingham.  111.,  is  returning  home  from  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Stephens  is  39  years  old.  He  and  fam- 
ily, with  his  brother  and  family,  operate  a 
grocery  and  meat  market.  They  have  secured 
their  meats  from  packing  hctises  for  their 
trade.  Some  packing  houses  have  closed  and 
Mr.  Stephens  is  unable  to  secure  meat  for  his 
trade  which  consists  of  a  number  of  laboring 
people  from  glove  factory,  railroad  employees, 
truck  mechanics,  airport.  Norge  factory. 
CIPS.  Bell  Telephone,  and  contractor 
employees.  This  class  of  people  need  meat. 
It  isn't  anyone's  intention  of  robbing  the 
armed  forces,  but  feel  this  should  come  before 
lend-lease.  If  such  businesses  could  secure 
a  butchering  permit  they  could,  to  some 
extent,  supply  their  trade  from  butchering 
animals  secured  in  the  country  in  and  around 
their  business  community. 

Veteran  Lloyd  O.  Pinnell.  of  Montrose.  Ill, 
who  operates  a  grocery  and  meat  market,  is 
In  the  same  condition. 

As  Illinois  veteran  service  officer  of  this 
county.  I  appeal  to  you.  thinking  that  in 
some  way  you  might  be  in  a  position  to  con- 
sider this  situation.  Please  Inform  them  and 
me  of  whatever  consideration  you  may  give 
this. 

I  thank  ycu  very  much  for  this  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

John  T.  WoooT. 
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I  also  want  to  Insert  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Donovan  D.  McCarty.  of  Olney. 
111..  In  my  district,  an  outstanding  and 
able  lawyer  and  businessman  who  cries 
out  to  the  Congress  urging  us  to  protect 
the  interest  of  the  people. 

OiNrr.  III.,  June  4,  1945. 
Hon.  Chaslxs  VtmszLL. 

Repreaentatne,  Ttcenty-third  District, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Charlie:  I  see  the  OPA  wants  to  ex- 
tend Itself  for  another  year  at  least. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  rationing  is  entirely  proper  and  that 
It  was  necessary  to  have  price  controls,  but 
from  lt«  inception,  the  OPA  and  the  WFA 
have  had  the  biggest  congregation  of  nitwits 
and  muckleheads  it  has  ever  been  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  American  people  to  witness  in  one 
bureau. 

I  had  hopes  when  Chester  Bowles  was  ap- 
pointed that  he  would  clean  cut  the  profes- 
sors, professional  planners,  and  inexperienced 
lawyers,  and  supplant  them  with  people  who 
had  a  practical  know-how  knowledge  of 
what  to  do  and  who  could  at  least  price  corn 
and  hogs  on  a  ratio  that  wooid  keep  every- 
body happy  and  the  country  supplied  with 
pork. 

Tliis  he  has  failed  to  do  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  can  now 
straighten  out  the  mess  that  these  profes- 
sional planners  have  made  of  the  food  situa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  It  la  loseless  to 
tell  you  that,  things  are  going  from  bad  to 
worse. 

The  local  rationing  board  started  to  issue 
canning  certificates  and.  as  you  know,  this  is 
the  strawberry  and  cherry  season  in  this  neck 
of  the  woods,  but  they  had  to  stop  issuing 
them  so  that  Mr.  Bowles  could  issue  some 
new  directives  to  keep  housewives  honest, 
and  by  the  time  tl^ese  are  issued,  there  will 
be  no  cherries  or  strawberries  to  can.  This 
is  Just  one  small  example  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  that  they  have  had. 

The  OPA  has  gone  on  the  theory  that  every- 
one is  a  cheat  and  a  liar  and  that  every  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  prove  that  they 
are  and  to  try  and  catch  them  up.  They 
have  paid  more  attention  to  this  than  they 
have  the  proper  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

I  certainly  hope  that  you  Congressmen  will 
not  extend  the  life  of  this  Incapable  bureau 
unless  there  Is  a  complete  change  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  "planners"  are  supplanted  by 
•omeone  gifted  with  a  little  common  horse 
sense  and  some  km  wledge  of  the  work  he  is 
to  perform. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  trxily. 

Donovan  D.  McCartt. 


Allocation  of  Sugar  to  Distillers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mi".  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  resolution 
adopted  on  June  18. 1945,  by  the  Women's 
Bible  Class  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Maric.n.  S.  C. 

I  am  receiving  countless  numbers  of 
similar  resolutions  and  letters  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2082.  I  hope 
that  soon  favorable  action  may  be  taken 
thereon. 
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Mawcn,   3.  C  ,  June  18,  1945. 
Hon.  JosKPH  R.  Bktsc;  . 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mh.  Brtsok  :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Women's  Bible  Class  ol  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Marlon.  S.  C.  on  June  17.  1945,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  wai  adopted  and  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  f  )r  your  consideration : 

'Whereas  the  season  for  canning  fruit  and 
vegetables  has  now  an  ived,  and  there  Is  not 
a  sufficiency  of  sugar  to  permit  the  house- 
wives and  others  to  j  reserve  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  keep  it  from  perishing:  and 

"Whereas  this  lack  of  sugar  will  cause  a 
great  portion  of  our  fre  >h  fruit  and  vegetables 
to  be  wasted;  will  caise  a  lowering  of  the 
prices  and  a  shortage  3f  these  canned  prod- 
ucts which  will  seriously  impair  and  Jeop- 
ardize the  health  and  well-being  of  our  peo- 
ple; and  will  work  a  tr?mendous  hardship  on 
growers  of  fruits  and  v  fgetables;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  ar  abundance  of  Intoxi- 
cating beverages  of  all  kinds  which  will  last 
for  a  long  period  of  tUne:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

"Resolved  by  the  Women's  Bible  Cl<iss  of 
the  Methcdist  Church  of  Manon,  S.  C.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
memorialized  to  1mm  tdlately  enact  legisla- 
tion providing  that  thj  supply  of  sugar  now 
being  allocated  to  dls;lllers  for  the  makirg 
of  alcoholic  beverages  3f  all  kinds  be  hence- 
forth terminated,  and  that  such  supply  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  those  who  de- 
sire Its  use  for  the  pi  rpose  of  canning  and 
preserving  our  perlshiible  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copl «  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  Prssldent  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presidei  t  pi-o  tempore  cf  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speake  r  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Un  ted  States,  and  to  the 
South  Carolina  Membirs  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatl  res  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  /  merica." 
Very  respectfuU;    yours, 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Jones, 
President.  Worn  ?n's  Bible  Class. 

Methodist  Church,  Marion.  S.  C. 


Trial  of  til!  16  Poles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.THADF.WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  JU7ie  20,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEW3KI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  grim  news  of  tiie  trial  of  16  Poles 
In  Moscow  for  anti-dommuni.st  activities 
chills  the  blood  of  freedom-loving  men 
everywhere.  Contetnporaneously.  an- 
other attempt  is  mide  to  formulate  a 
new  Communist  government  for  Poland, 
a  government,  which,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  one  or  two  non -Communists  selected 
by  the  present  Coinmuni.st  regime  in 
Warsaw,  it  is  expected,  may  attain  re- 
spectability and  ultimately  acceptance 
by  Great  Britain  anA  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  both  the.<;e 
historical  affairs  shbuld  take  place  in 
Moscow  simultaneously. 

I  hold  no  brief  fOc  either  the  Polish 
Government  in  Lonflon  or  the  present 
government  in  Warsaw.  Like  every 
American,  my  concer^  is  justice  and  fair 
play,  wiiich  are  most|important  to  future 
world  peace. 

It  is  interesting  tb  note  that  the  de 
facto  regime  in  Wan  aw,  which  is  recog 


nized  only  by  the  Soviet  Government  and 
one  or  two  of  her  puppet  states  and  is 
recognized  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  is 
Invited  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
a  "new"  Polish  Government.  In  fact 
this  Communist.  Soviet -sponsored  gov- 
ernment alone  decides  who  should  par- 
ticipate in  this  attempt  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic regime.  Meanwhile  the  de  jure 
Polish  Government  in  London,  which  is 
the  only  Polish  government  recognized 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
the  world  over,  outside  the  Russian  and 
Axis  spheres  of  influence,  is  not  invited  to 
participate  in  the  conference. 

Instead,  it  appears  a  side  show  is  being 
m.ade  of  the  trial  of  the  16  Poles  and  a 
deliberate  attempt  made  to  use  them  as 
a  means  of  smearing  and  di?:crediting  the 
present  de  jure  government  in  London. 
Apparently,  the  Polish  Governjnent  in 
London  is  on  trial.  It  is  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt by  the  Communist-Warsaw  group 
to  court  the  favor  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  through  the  disfavor 
they  hope  to  build  up  against  the  London 
regime. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  condone  any 
offenses  that  the  16  Poles  may  be  guilty 
of  committing.  If.  through  their  deliber- 
ate activities,  the  day  of  victory  was  de- 
layed only  a  minute,  they  should  be  made 
to  answer  for  it.  But  it  is  so  apparent 
that  whatever  crime  these  men  may  have 
committed  is  not  important  to  the  Com- 
munist mind.  They  have  spent  more 
than  3  months  preparing  for  this  occa- 
sion, which  they  hope,  will  crtish  and  wipe 
out  their  legal  rival. 

Let  us  but  look  at  the  record,  as  the 
late  Al  Smith  was  wont  to  say: 

The  16  men  on  trial  for  their  lives 
were  in  Poland  from  the  very  beginning 
of  World  War  n.  They  witnessed  the 
partitioning  of  their  country  by  the  col- 
laborative agreement  between  Commu- 
nist Russia  and  Nazi  Germany.  They 
witnessed  the  brutality  of  both  the  Nazi 
and  Communist  invaders  through  the 
latter  part  of  1939.  all  of  1940,  and  until 
June  1941,  when  the  Nazis  turned  on 
their  Communist  friends.  They  wit- 
nessed the  wholesale  killing  of  the  Polish 
intelligentsia  and  middle  classes  by  the 
Nazis  and  Communists  alike.  In  self- 
preservation  they  took  to  the  under- 
ground in  the  hope  that  someday  this 
wrong  might  be  righted. 

When  Russia  became  an  ally  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  June  1941,  the  Polish 
underground  had  reason  to  hope  that  a 
new  day  had  come.  They  cooperated 
full-heartedly  with  the  United  Nations 
to  defeat  Germany.  Their  acts  of  sabo- 
tage delayed  the  movement  of  German 
troops  and  supplies,  their  Intelligence 
kept  the  United  Nations  advised  of  Nazi 
activities,  and  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
anticipate  Germany's  action.  These  and 
various  other  activities  of  the  Polish  un- 
derground, which  was  among  the  best 
organized  and  most  active  in  the  occu- 
pied areas,  speeded  up  the  day  of  vic- 
tory and  spared  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Russian  men  as  well  as  our 
own  and  Allied  soldiers.  Yet,  today,  the 
leaders  of  this  underground  are  charged 
with  diversionary  activity  by  our  ally, 
Russia. 

When  the  Soviet  forces  entered  Po- 
land, the  underground  accelerated  its 
tempo  of  activity  and  came  out  and 


fought  the  Nazis  in  the  open.  They  bat- 
tled in  Warsaw  in  order  to  divert  the 
Nazis  from  the  Russians,  expecting  that 
their  neighbor  from  the  east  would  come 
through.  But  the  Soviets  allowed  the 
Poles  to  be  slaughtered  while  they  stood 
by.  a  mere  stone's  throw  from  Warsaw. 
The  Polish  underground  attempted  to 
make  contact  with  the  Russian  forces, 
but  in  vain.  All  underground  Poles  sent 
as  emissaries  were  either  shot  or  taken 
prisoners.  A  death  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  their  leader.  General  Bor. 
Is  there  small  wonder  then  that  the 
Polish  underground  remained  under- 
ground after  Russia  reoccupied  Poland? 

Since  the  Russians  have  come  back,  it 
is  reported  that  they  have  resumed  their 
terrorizing  of  Poles  who  were  not  amen- 
able to  communism.  Hundreds  of  Poles 
have  been  executed,  thousands  have 
been  sent  to  die  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 
Is  there  little  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Polish  underground  remained  under- 
ground? Is  there  any  wonder  that  they 
looked  upon  the  Communists  as  intruders 
and  trespassers? 

When  the  leaders  of  the  underground, 
under  the  promise  of  safe  passage,  were 
Invited  to  Moscow,  by  a  Soviet  army  colo- 
nel, to  participate  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  Polish  Government,  they  accepted. 
They  had  hoped  that  finally  they  might 
be  able  to  live  again  like  free  men  and 
rebuild  their  homeland.  Little  did  they 
realize,  until  it  was  too  late,  that  they 
were  lured  into  a  trap. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  that  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  condone  any  offense  of  which 
these  men  may  be  guilty,  but  I  believe  we 
are  all  interested  in  seeing  that  they  re- 
ceive a  just  trial.  To  date,  according  to 
the  Associated  Press  story  appearing  in 
the  local  press,  the  prosecution  has  made 
its  opening  statement  and  several  of  the 
defendants  testified.  It  was  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  the  court  has  taken 
under  advisement  a  request  from  General 
Okulicki.  that  several  witnesses  named 
by  him  be  called  to  testify  in  his  behalf. 
One  wonders  whether  the  trial  will  not 
consist  solely  of  the  presentation  of  the 
prosecution?  Will  the  accused  be  given  a 
chance  to  interpose  a  defense?  With  the 
close  censorship  of  news  out  of  Russia. 
only  such  stories  as  are  approved  by  the 
Kremlin  are  permitted  to  be  transmit- 
ted. It  may  take  many  months  before  a 
forthright  account  of  the  trial  is  had. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  withhold 
Judgment  until  "the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth"  is  made  known 
by  impartial  reporters.  Let  us  pray  that 
these  16  patriotic  heroes  may  not  become 
pawns  used  merely  to  attain  a  political 
advantage. 


Clothing  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1945 

Kir.  HENDRICKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 


of  January  30,  1945,  for  which  I  have 
asked  permission  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  was  handed  to  me 
by  a  member  of  the  Consumers'  Union, 
and  I  am  inserting  it  as  a  courtesy  to  her. 


AS  WE  SEE  rr- 


:lothing  costs 


Joining  forces.  OPA  and  WPB  are  taking 
steps  to  bring  clothing  prices  back  into  line. 

They  have  discovered  that,  while  the  cost 
of  living  as  a  whole  has  Increased  only  about 
1  percent  In  the  last  year,  the  cost  of  clothing 
has  Jumped  11  percent.  Quality  has  deteri- 
orated, OPA  Administrator  Bowles  says. 
Cheap  lines  have  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
more  expensive  goods,  which  give  the  nip.nu- 
facturers  a  larger  profit.  This  has  created 
a  real  hardship  for  v?orkers  whose  vages  have 
not  kept  pace  with  prices. 

The  industry  has  now  been  told  that  75 
percent  of  the  cotton,  wool,  and  other  mate- 
rial It  gets  for  civilian  manufacture  must 
hereafter  go  directly  Into  lower-priced  cloth- 
ing for  "the  common  man"  and  his  children. 

The  OPA  and  WPB  are  to  bs  commended 
for  taking  action  which  they  hope  will  enable 
the  Nation  to  save  $600,000,000  a  year  on  its 
clothing  bill. 


The  President's  Home  Town 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
have  included  in  the  Record  a  recent 
WMAL  news  broadcast  on  the  Headline 
Edition  program,  during  which  there  was 
a  colloquy  between  James  Coy,  Headline 
Edition  correspondent  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Roger  T.  Sermon,  mayor  of 
Independence,  Mo.,  the  home  town  of 
President  Harry  S.  Truman: 

RADIO     C0.1RESP0NDENT     INTERVIEWS     MAYOR     Or 
PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  HOME  TOWN 

Mr.  Cot.  This  Is  James  Coy,  headline  edi- 
tion correspondent  of  KCMO,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  speaking  to  you  from  the  mayor's  office 
In  Independence.  Mo.,  home  town  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  Truman  family.  Today  we 
called  Mayor  Roger  T.  Sermon,  of  Independ- 
ence, who,  by  the  way,  owns  a  grocery  store 
here,  and  asked  him  to  tell  us  a  little  about 
how  he  undertook  the  provisioning  of  the 
Truman  home  before  the  first  family  arrived. 
Mayor  Sermon,  who  Is  sitting  Just  across  the 
desk  from  me  now,  didn't  think  that  was 
any  story  at  all. 

"The  Trumans  have  to  eat  Just  like  any- 
body else,"  the  mayor  said.  "We  got  them 
stocked  up  as  far  as  their  ration  pointa  per- 
mitted, and  .that's  all  there  waa  to  it." 

However.  Mayor  Sermon  did  feel  he  had  a 
message  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States — a  message  about  his  home  and  the 
President's — so,  now.  Mayor  Roger  T.  Sermon, 
of  Independence,  Mo. 

Mr.  SiRMON.  Well,  as  I  told  Mr.  Coy,  It 
seems  there  is  a  regular  campaign  on  to  pic- 
ture Independence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation 
as  a  hick  town.  Newspapermen  think  it's 
more  picturesque  for  the  President  to  have 
come  from  the  backwoods.  But  we're  normal 
human  beings  around  here;  we  walk  and  talk 
like  everybody  else;  and  I've  an  Idea  that 
giving  the  impression  Independence  has  a 
population  of  about  800  and  a  few  log  cabins 
doesn't  add  to  the  country's  confidence  In 
the  President. 


So  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  comes  from  a  thriving,  busy, 
small  American  city  with  deep  pioneer  roots. 
Independence  has  a  population  of  about 
20,000.  and  a  trade  area  of  about  80.000. 
There  are  many  old  families  here,  many 
beautiful  homes,  old  and  new,  and  the  resi- 
dential section  as  well  as  the  well-kept  busi- 
ness district  Indicates  the  prosperity  of  the 
city.      - 

And  I'd  like  to  point  out,  too,  that  even 
though  Harry  S.  Truman  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  he's  no  curiosity  here.  I  don't 
want  to  minimize  our  pride  In  him  or  in  the 
family,  but  he's  still  as  much  a  natural  part 
of  Independence  as  the  grass  on  our  lawns  or 
the  trees  in  oiu-  front  yards.  Having  pro- 
duced a  President  doesn't  make  a  town  a 
freak  show,  you  know.  We  hope  Mrs.  Tru- 
man and  Miss  Margaret  will  be  happy  and 
comfortable  here  this  summer,  and  since  we 
know  they're  busy,  we're  going  to  try  to  make 
them  happy  by  not  bothering  them.  Inde- 
pendence Is  Just  going  at>out  lu  business. 

Mr.  Cot.  So  your  message.  Mayor  Sermon, 
is  that  the  home  of  the  President  Is  progres- 
sive, a  typically  American  small  city,  proud 
of  its  distinguished  fellow  citizens? 

Mr.  SzBMON.  Exactly,  Mr.  Coy.  Proud  of 
them  an*  solidly  behind  them. 


'i  Am  a  Christian,  But—' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  article  by  David  Lawrence  en- 
titled "I  Am  a  Christian,  But—."  I  do 
this  because  I  am  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  ar- 
ticle, and  feel  that  my  colleagues  should 
have  the  article  called  to  their  atten- 
tion. 

[From  the  United  States  News  of  June  22, 

1945] 

"I  Am  A  Christian  But — " 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

DirncxTLTiES  or  appltinc  principles  of  fair- 
ness TO  A  CONQUXREO  ENEMY — MEANING  OF 
CHRISTIAN  PRINCIPLES  AND  THEIR  USE  IN 
RELATION  TO  PEACE  IN  EUROPE — PUNISHMENT 
FOR  GUILTY  IS  JUSTIFIED 

Letters  come  to  my  desk  constantly  In  com- 
ment on  a  variety  of  public  questions  and 
issues.  Lately  many  of  these  have  discussed 
the  future  of  Germany.  Some  reveal  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  problems  involved 
In  bringing  peace  to  Europe;  some  do  not. 

There  seems,  curiouwly  enough. 4n  many  of 
the  letters  a  tendency  to  apologize  for  Chris- 
tianity or  at  least  to  narrow  its  scope  so  that 
It  shall  not  apply  to  everyday  controversies. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  the  Nazi  atrocities 
are  mentioned,  it  is  suggested  that  American 
preachers  ought  to  see  the  victims  of  Nazi 
cruelty  and  smell  the  stench  of  the  concen- 
tration camps. 

The  implication  is  that  preachers  somehow 
have  in  the  past  condoned  the  crimes  of  the 
Germans  or  would  condone  them  now.  The 
inference  also  is  that  Christian  preachers 
must  necessarUy  favor  a  soft  peace  and  hence 
their  Influence  Is  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against  as  something  highly  dangerous. 

Many  a  letter  says.  In  effect,  "I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, but  I  holi  the  German  people  respon- 
sible for  the  war  crimes  and  I  want  to  see 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  Germany 
punished  so  that  it'll  be  a  lesson  to  them." 
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Is  Christianity  really  incompatible  with 
Jxistlcc  or  punishment  for  the  guilty?  Must 
one.  however,  condemn  a  whole  people  for 
the  crunes  of  a  faction? 

Crimea  started  long  ago 

It  will  be  conceded  that  the  crime  of  the 
present  generation  of  Germans  didn't  have 
its  origin  in  Just  the  events  of  this  decade 
or  the  last.  A  nation  does  not  deteriorate 
overnight.  The  German  people  began  to 
follow  falae  gods  30  and  even  50  years  ago. 
The  philosophers  who  were  read  mcst  in  the 
■choc's  and  colleges  taught  that  the  sUte 
was  supreme  and  that  the  individual  owed 
everything  to  the  state.  Conformity  was 
made  a  creed  and  if  religion  Interfered  wl*h 
th  •  concept  that  th<  stale  was  above  all  elAe. 
religion  suffered.  The  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual was  gradually  debased.  We  could  de- 
base it  also  in  America  In  a  generation  if  we 
allowed  government  to  become  our  master 
instead  of  ovu-  servant. 

What  a  tribute,  therefore,  to  the  clear 
thinking  of  a  few  millions  of  persons  In  Ger- 
many that  they  have  steadfastly  adhered  to 
Christianity  despite  the  sharp  turn  to  pagan- 
ism which  prevailed  as  nazism  becanje  In 
1933  the  dominant  religion  of  Germany.  Are 
not  those  British  churchmen  who  now  warn 
against  accepting  German  Christians  until 
they  can  be  trusted  condemning  out  of  hand 
the  very  group  which  could  become  the 
nucleus  for  a  revived  and  restored  Christian- 
ity Inside  Germany? 

The  guilty,  of  course,  should  be  separated 
from  the  Innocent.  Those  frauds  who  pose 
•s  ministers  can  certainly  bo  Identified.  But 
vtMt  a  shock  It  must  have  been  to  the 
M^rflcial  In  our  midst  the  other  day  when 
Wemoeller,  the  famous  anti-Nazi  pastor,  told 
newspaper  correspondents  In  Italy  frankly 
that  he  had  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
OanMm  Government  early  in  the  war  and 
th«t  he  wou'd  have  gladly  returned  to  his 
MHiunand  of  a  lubmtrlne  If  his  services  had 
b«*n  accepted.    Instead  he  was  imprisoned. 

Patriotism  ev9n  mmong  enemies 
But  should  we  be  Mirprlsed  If  a  person  born 
In  Oarmany  k>ves  his  country  snd  \m  willing 
to  l»y  down  his  life  for  it?  Have  we  over- 
looked  the  fact  that  each  country  teaches 
patrtolrm  and  that  the  slogan  "My  country, 
right  or  wrong"  Is  written  indelibly  in  the 
history  of  our  own  Nation  and  that  this 
Aietrlne  always  prevails  when  war  breaks 
out?  Did  our  isolationists  who  opposed  wnr 
With  Germany  or  Japan  refuse  to  volunteer. 
MM!  did  they  not  send  their  sons  Into  battle 
tlw  Mone  M  anybody  else?  To  ask  the  ques* 
tkm  It  to  Rnswer  it. 

Why  should  wt  be  surprised  If  the  aermnn 
people  throw  bouquets  at  their  teturnlug 
troops,  defeated  though  they  be?  Why  do 
lb*  dispatches  of  nur  prtM  MiocUitlons.  writ. 
Mft  by  though tifM  con  ttpoadiaO.  Miiphssixe 
this  sort  of  thing  its  only  a  manifestation  of 
Oerman  arrogance?  The  dispatches  at  the 
tUM  of  the  0«nnan  surrender  described  the 
r-"r--n  oBloers  as  arrogant  and  haughty.  Is 
^ant  for  a  general  to  march  erect  into 
a  roont  to  sign  surrender  papers?  Did  we 
aspect  anything  elie  of  General  Wslnrtght  as 
IM  signed  the  formal  surrender  of  Bataan? 
The  real  difBculty  here  Is  that  we  are  be> 
ginning  to  spurn  the  prlnclplee  of  a  Chris- 
tian philosophy  by  fainnv  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  other  fellow's  reactions.  Do  we.  after 
all.  understand  Christian  principles?  Many 
millions  of  Americans  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians because  they  are  enrolled  as  church 
members  or  because  their  parents  were  Chris- 
tians. But  the  moment  you  say  something 
about  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  remind 
them,  for  instance,  that  "love  thine  enemy" 
la  actually  a  baale  tanet  of  Christianity,  they 
answer  that,  of  eoune.  this  doesn't  apply  to 
the  Germans  or  the  Japanese  or  anybody  else 
who  happens  to  be  opposed  to  you. 
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taught  the  simple  precepts  of  human  broth- 
erhood. 

Belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  has  been  tlie 
faith  of  tribes  and  races  universally  as  far 
back  as  human  history  is  recorded.  But  un- 
happily this  has  been  challenged  all  too  often 
by  belief  In  a  supreme  ego  manifesting  itself 
tn  greed  and  selfishness  and  bringing  In  the 
end  the  decline  of  once-powerful  nations. 

Human  beings  who  today  refuse  to  share 
this  world  with  their  fellow  men  except  on 
a  basis  of  poverty  and  slavery  for  the  weak 
and  who  still  say,  as  Cain  did,  that  they  are 
not  their  brothers  keeper,  are  revealing  the 
sympujms  of  this  same  deterioration. 

Let  us  not  turn  back  to  paganism  by  allow- 
ing our  vindictive  Instincts  to  get  the  upper 
hand  over  our  sense  of  spiritual  obligation. 
We  shall  hurt  ourselves  far  more  than  we 
shall  hurt  the  Germans  if  we  give  the  brutish 
passions  of  vengeance  within  us  full  sway 
and  become  cynical  of  reason  and  justice. 

For  ultimately  we  must  achieve  peace.  We 
can  make  It  and  keep  it  provided  we  under- 
stand and  apply  the  simple  principles  of  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  philosophy  that  has  sur- 
vived through  the  ages  as  still  the  greatest 
charter  and  guide  for  human  behavior  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


OPA  Res^ulations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOiN.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  when  the  Con- 
gres.s  considers  seriously  the  extension 
of  price  control.  It  seems  that  too  much 
cannot  be  said  In  order  that  all  who  may 
cast  their  vote  may  be  as  well  Informed 
as  pos.slble.  I  have  no  hesitancy  In  say- 
ing to  this  Congress  that  there  does  exist 
today  a  veritable  revolution  against 
many  of  the  practices  of  OPA.  Where 
this  fault  lies,  I  have  no  disposition  to 
My. 

I  do  criticize  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
Informed  as  to  just  why  we  have  no 
meat  and  why  so  many  other  things  are 
occurring.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
most  Important,  the  most  constructive 
thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  for 
the  heads  of  the  OPA  to  come  before  at 
least  the  leadership  of  this  Congress,  ad- 
mit their  mistakes,  and  make  It  poMlble 
for  us  to  advl.se  our  constituents  of  what 
Is  happening  and  what  they  propose  to 
do. 

Our  task  would  be  tremendously  les- 
sened if,  for  instance,  we  could  write  our 
constituents  and  tell  them  frankly,  be- 
cause of  errors  of  the  past,  there  would 
not  be  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar  this 
year.  In  this  particular  case,  however, 
the  errors  of  the  past  cannot  be  wholly 
placed  on  OPA.  It  goes  farther  than 
that,  to  laws  passed  by  this  Congress 
that  were  drawn  unfavorable  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  within  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Nevertheless,  If  the  facts  were  known 
and  we  could  advise  our  consUtuenU  ac- 
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cordingly  it  Is  my  profound  belief  that 
they  would  meet  the  situation  like  the 
soldiers  have  met  the  test  of  battle. 
People  will  be  charitable  in  errors,  and 
reasonable  in  the  face  of  truth. 

In  this  connection  I  aik  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  bulletin  that  comes 
to  me  from  one  of  the  imi)ortant  stores 
of  the  State  of  Ncrth  E>ak()ta,  Sullivaj's 
Department  Store,  Mandar.  N.  Dak.: 

IMPOETAKT  BULLETIN  ON  FALl-  AND  WINTER 
FLANNEL  SHDtTS 

We  have  received  this  bulletin  from  our 
wholesale  house  In  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

"Sometime  ago,  we  received  a  small  allot- 
ment of  flannel  shirts  and  at  that  time  our 
resource  promised  to  allocate  an  additional 
quantity  for  the  last  6  months." 

Now,  we  received  a  letter  from  them  as 
foUows : 

"We  are  now  faced  with  the  problem  that 
might  make  it  impossible  to  make  you  this 
additional  allocation  and  this  letter  is  writ- 
ten to  solicit  your  aid  in  helping  us  to  ful- 
fUl  our  allocation  plans  for  th«'  last  6  months 
of  1945. 

"The  new  revision  of  M-317A  Issued  on 
May  10  requires  the  mill  me  king  this  cot- 
ton flannel  shirting  to  set  aside  19  percent 
of  Its  production  for  sale  tc.  the  Treasury 
Department  Prociurement  Dl/lslon  and  an 
additional  19  percent  for  ratec.  export  orders. 
This  makes  a  total  of  38  perciint  of  the  pro- 
duction that  has  to  be  set  aside  for  delivery 
for  other  channels  than  the  normal  civilian 
outlets. 

"You  can  readily  understand  that,  with 
this  large  percentage  earmarkJd  to  go  abroad, 
there  will  be  less  cotton  flan)iel  work  shirts 
for  us  to  offer  through  our  normal  channels 
but  we  feel  that  If  enough  consumer  pres- 
aura  U  brought  to  bear  on  Washington  that 
thaaa  percentages  will  be  changed  and  that 
Is  where  you  can  be  helpful. 

"Wa  are  going  to  ask  that  you  write  let- 
ters to  your  Senators  explaining  to  them  the 
acute  shortage  of  both  mens  and  boys'  cot- 
ton flannel  work  shlrU  and  impressing  upon 
them  the  extrema  need  for  having  the  export 
and  lend-lease  paroentages  ol  cotton  flannel 
shirtings  reduced  materially. 

"After  you  have  written  ycur  Senators  we 
ask  that  you  write  each  on'>  of  your  store 
manngers.  explaining  to  them  the  situation 
on  thoi.0  piece  goods  and  requeat  each  ona 
of  thaae  managara  to  write  thoir  Senators  and 
their  RepreMntativae  a^amg  their  help  snd 
assistanca  In  doin-;  someih  ng  toward  in- 
creniinR  the  supply  of  UxaM  work  shirU  for 
our  own  civilian  naada, 

"You  can  tell  your  managars  that  tha 
chances  of  their  getting  nens  and  boya' 
ootton  flannel  work  shirts  thli  fall  are  tery 
slim  unlaea  thay  cooperate  In  thta  matur. 
We  also  eufffaat  that  you  n-queat  each  one 
of  theaa  mniinger*  to  get  sonro  farmer  or  war 
worker  to  write  hi"  own  individual  Congreaa- 
man  a  permjnnl  letter  telling  him  of  thU  sit- 
uation and  asking  his  help. 

"The  writer  spent  2  days  iMt  week  in  Wash- 
ington endeavoring  to  convince  the  War  Pro- 
duction Boord,  the  Offlce  of  Civilian  Require- 
ments, and  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration that  thew  percentagrs  should  be  re- 
duced considerably  for  the  g>x)d  and  welfare 
of  our  own  cltleens  and  we  »re  writing  thU 
letter  to  every  account  who  Is  entitled  to  an 
allotment  the  last  half  of  this  year  and  If 
each  and  everyone  of  you  follow  through  with 
It  we  are  confident  the  program  will  be 
changed  and  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  the 
allotments  we  originally  plar  ned." 

Let  vis  all  do  our  part  to  Keep  oome  goods 
In  this  country  for  our  own  needs. 

BULUVAN'S  Depattmbnt  Stoxe. 
Mandan,  N.  Dak. 
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Hon.  Frank  S.  Farley 
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HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  new  jehset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Hon. 
Prank  S.  Farley,  at  present  the  Acting 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Press  Union: 

OUH    ACTING    GOVERNOR 

Senator  Frank  8.  (Hp.p)  Parley,  who  used 
to  go  to  school  at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
was  idolized  by  younger  boys  as  a  basketball 
star,  today  is  Acting  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
That  Is  one  of  the  highest  honors  because 
one  of  the  greatest  trusts  that  New  Jersey 
can  give  a  citizen. 

We  of  Atlantic  City  would  be  excusable 
If  we  missed  the  significance;  an  unusual 
number  of  our  own  neighbors  have  climbed 
to  high  State  and  Federal  offices;  most  coun- 
ties are  seldom  as  fortunate,  some  never. 

But  that  we  did  not  fall  to  appraise  this 
occasion  at  Its  true  value  Is  evidenced  by  the 
large  group  that  went  to  Trenton  at  the 
swearlng-ln  ceremonies. 

Acting  Governor  Farley  merits  the  acclaim. 
He  comes  of  a  typical  local  family— large, 
average,  without  special  advantage.  A  pleas- 
ing personality  has  paid  dividends.  In  step- 
ping ahead  he  has  not  stepped  on  others. 
Minus  a  ladder  he  has  climbed  to  the  top. 

It  is  a  real  satisfaction  to  see  his  friends, 
neighbors,  and  political  supporters  acknowl- 
edge his  success  and  share  in  his  Joy.  They 
all  hope  that  his  political  horizon  Is  only 
Jtut  dawning. 

And  it  can  be.  Ours  are  great  tlmaa  Of 
almost  limitless  opportunities  for  thoaa  wtM 
can  call  the  turn  in  public  needs. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SLAUGHTER 

or  Miaaotnu 

IN  Tin  H0U81  OP  RIPRmNTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  tO,  2945 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  letter: 

iNTniNATIONAL  Ba0TKX»H00D  OF 

BonJSMAMCRa,  laoN  Bun* 
BtnLDxas  am  Hxt-rxaa  or  America, 
Kansas  Ctty,  Kan$..  June  18, 1945. 
Hon.  Roota  C.  BLAUOHTxa. 

ileprc«enfa(it;e.    Fifth  District  of  Mta- 
aouri.  House  Office  Buttding,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
DSAR  sir:   Perusal  of  the  CoMoaxasiONAL 
Record  of  June  18.  1848.  which  contains  your 
comments  relative  to  the  FEPC  and  the  ef- 
forts being  made  by  certain  pressure  groups 
to  obUln  enactment  of  H.  R.  2232  during 
this  session  of  CJongress.  has  been  of  profound 
Interest  to  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
BoUermakers,  Iron  Ship  BuUders,  and  Helpers 


erf  America.  AFL.  with  headquarters  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans. 

May  I  convey  to  you  the  commendation  of 
this  international  brotherhood  which  has  a 
historic  record  covering  a  period  of  65  years 
as  an  International  trade-union,  and  has  a 
membership  In  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent and  Hawaii  of  approximately  half  a 
million. 

For  your  information.  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  document  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  MacGowan,  international  presi- 
dent of  this  brotherhood,  which  rather  vivid- 
ly portrays  the  present  Pair  EmplojTnent 
Practice  Committee's  attitude  and  the  trend 
toward  industrial  chaos  which  has  stemmed 
from  the  activities  of  the  FEPC  under  the 
Executive  order  which  crf;ated  this  body  as  a 
temporary  governmental  agency. 

Unquestionably  the  FEPC  has  presumed  to 
extend  its  authority  far  beyond  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Executive  order  creating  the 
agency,  and  that  contemplated  by  H.  R. 
2232.  You  may  be  assured  that  while  as  an 
organization  we  are  In  complete  accord  with 
the  principles  of  equal  economic  rights  to  aU 
workers,  we  are  violently  opposed  to  the  utili- 
zation of  bureaucratic  assumption  of  au- 
thority to  transform  any  agency  of  Govern- 
ment Into  a  launching  platform  for  social 
equality  such  as  you  will  find  rather  clearly 
emphasized  In  the  document  prepared  by 
Mr.  MacGowan. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  I  convey  to  you 
our  thanks  and  appreciation. 
Yours  very  truly. 

W.  A.  Calvin, 
International  Vice  President. 


Harvest  Furloufht 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSSNTATIVI8 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  10-day  #tay  In  Karv 
■M,  where  I  was  called  by  the  aerlot/, 
Ulneu  of  my  mother.  While  at  home  a 
number  of  delegations  and  InUividuala 
contacted  me  urslng  that  X  requett  the 
f  urlouahlng  of  available  men  In  the  serv- 
ice for  harvest  help.  On  June  16  I  wired 
Hon.  Robert  A.  Patterson,  Assistant  B«o- 
retary  of  War.  urging  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  give  immediate  consideration  to 
this  problem.  In  myi*  wire  to  the  Sacre- 
tary  I  stated : 

No  one  wants  to  disrupt  immadtata  and 
tirgent  mUitary  plans  or  operations,  but  there 
must  be  a  large  number  of  men  who  could  ba 
apared  for  this  critical  harvest  labor. 

It  was  my  sincere  hope  that  the  War 
Department  would  advise  local  com- 
manding officers  to  give  favorable  con- 
alderatlon  to  requests  for  harvest  fur- 
loughs where  the  men  could  be  spared 
and  where  proof  wa.s  furnished  that  they 
would  be  helpful  In  the  harvest  fields. 

Yesterday  the  Secretary  replied  to  my 
request  and  stated  "that  the  furloughmg 
of  soldiers  for  civilian  employment  Is  not 
regarded  with  favor  by  the  War  Det)art- 
ment." 

This  is  a  polite  way  of  saying  the  War 
Department  is  opposed  to  harvest  fur- 
loughs.   Their  decision  in  the  matter  is 
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final,  and  I  regret  this  help  will  not  b« 
available.  The  War  Department's  posi- 
tion is  expressed  in  the  following  letter 
from  Secretary  Patterson; 

Wab  Dcr  AST  mint. 
Optics  or  trx  Undbk  SzcuTAtr, 
WoMhington.  D.  C.  June  19,  1945. 
Ron.  Pkank  Cahlson, 

House  of  Representatives. 

DcAK  Mk.  Carlson:  I  hav«  your  telegram 
of  15  June  1945  asking  whether  mass  fur« 
loughs  of  soldiers  could  b«  arranged  to  help 
meet  manpower  requirements  for  the  Kansas 
farm  harvest. 

While,  of  course.  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  you  on  your  return  to 
Washington  and  to  give  the  most  careful 
consideration  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  I 
must  Inform  you  that  the  furloughlng  of 
soldiers  for  civilian  employment  Is  not  re- 
garded with  favor  by  the  War  Department. 
For  some  time,  and  particularly  since  the 
defeat  of  Germany,  the  practice  of  furlough- 
Ing  soldiers  for  this  purpose  has  been  dis- 
continued not  only  because  It  Is  believed 
cutbacks  and  releases  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices made  possible  by  the  defeat  of  Germany 
should  provide  necessary  civilian  help,  but 
also,  and  perhaps  more  lmix>rtant,  because 
we  think  the  practice  U  contrary  to  the  plan 
recently  made  effective  for  release  of  soldiers 
from  service. 

I  should  like  to  explain  in  some  detail  the 
reasons  for  this  position.  With  the  prospect 
that  the  war  in  Europe  would  come  to  an 
end  before  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  War 
Department  months  ago  began  a  thorough 
study  on  the  release  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Army  following  the  cessation  of  fight- 
ing In  Europe.  One  of  the  important  ques- 
tions was  the  order  of  priority  of  release 
from  military  service.  A  survey  was  made 
of  soldier  opinion  on  the  point.  The  soldiers 
took  the  view  that  length  of  military  service, 
length  of  overseas  service,  amount  of  combat 
service,  and  the  number  of  children  should 
be  the  controlling  factors.  Their  opinion,  in 
other  words,  was  that  those  whose  sacrifice 
had  been  the  most  severe  should  be  the  first 
to  be  entitled  to  discharge  from  the  Army. 
Their  opinion  seemed  sound  to  the  War  De- 
partment, and  a  plan  of  priority  in  demobili- 
zation based  upon  these  factors  was  accord- 
ingly adopted.  Values  were  attached  to  the 
several  factors,  and  those  with  the  highest 
number  of  points  are  the  first  to  be  released. 

The  plan  Is  fair  as  among  the  soldiers, 
who  are  the  persons  primarily  affected.  The 
plan  will  also  contribute  to  maintenance 
of  morale  among  the  larger  number  of 
soldiers  who  must  continue  in  service  for 
the  war  in  the  Pacific.  The  plan  has  been 
received  with  favor.  lx)th  by  the  soldiers  and 
by  the  general  public. 

Requests  have  recently  been  made  by  gov- 
ernmental groups  responsible  for  particular 
products  or  particular  essential  activities, 
that  soldiers  with  prior  experience  in  those 
indiutries  or  activities  be  discharged  first. 
The  aim  is  of  course  to  overcome  the  un- 
doubted shortages  of  manpower  that  now 
e:clst  in  certain  essential  occupational  activ- 
ities in  civilian  life. 

We  have  felt  obliged  to  deny  such  requests. 
To  grant  them  would  involve  us  In  a  dls- 
resrard  of  the  present  system  of  demobiliza- 
tion, a  system,  as  already  pointed  out,  that 
Is  based  upon  the  individual's  sacrifice  in 
the  military  service.  It  would  mean  that 
soldiers  with  a  short  term  of  service  in  the 
Army  would  be  released  in  advance  of  those 
who  have  had  a  long  term  of  service.  And 
the  granting  of  such  requests  would  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  many  similar  requests,  lead- 
ing io  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  present 
plan  of  priority  in  demobilization. 

Under  the  present  plan,  more  than  a 
million  men  will  be  discharged  from  military 
service  in  due  course.  The  effect  of  this 
should  be  to  relieve  existing  strains  on  the 
civilian  economy  that  are  due  to  shortage 
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While  It  was  in  operation.  Senator  Short- 
rldge. Mr.  Bankhead,  and  Mr.  Graves  lost  no 
opportunity  of  speaking  for  it  whenever  they 
could. 

Arthur  Brisbane,  the  celebrated  columnist, 
was  so  heartily  in  favor  of  this  project  when 
It  was  first  broached  In  1921  that  he  wrote 
several  glowing  editorials  about  It.  One, 
particularly,  presented  across  the  entire  top 
of  the  page  a  row  of  monuments  to  men-~ 
generals,  admirals,  statesmen,  heroes  of  all 
sorts.  Below,  looking  up  humbly  at  the  Im- 
pressive figures  was  a  little  mother  with  a 
babe  In  her  arms,  with  Brisbane's  caption: 
"Great  men  all.  no  doubt,  but  what  about 
their  mothers?"  He  also  cited  the  fact  that 
m  Westminster  Abbey  there  was  a  tomb  to 
Pitt  with  the  inscription  "A  great  son  of  a 
great  father."  "Had  he  no  mother?"  in- 
quired Brisbane. 

Two  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  both  de- 
clared almost  In  the  same  words  that  all  they 
were  and  hoped  to  be  they  owed  to  their 
mothers.  Robert  E.  Lee  said  virtually  the 
same  thing.  The  French  heroes,  Lafayette 
and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  were  proud  to 
utter  the  s.Tme  sentiments.  In  fact,  most 
great  men  are  proud  to  acknowledge  what 
they  owe  to  their  mothers.  Our  late  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  w^as  an  example 
of  this,  as  well  as  our  present  President, 
whose  aged  mother,  now  92  years  old,  carried 
on  his  education,  even  teaching  him  to  play 
the  piano  when  that  was  not  in  vogvie  for 
boys  in  Independence.  Without  doubt  It  was 
she  who  inspired  him  with  his  simple 
straightforwardness  and  honest  Americanism. 

Although  this  Congress  In  its  wisdom  may 
make  the  Mothers'  Memorial  a  Government 
project,  all  America  will  gladly  Join.  For  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  mother's  son,  or  a 
man  who  loves  his  mother,  or  the  mother  of 
his  children,  will  be  called  upon  in  vain 
when  asked  to  contribute  to  such  a  cause. 
The  newsboy,  who  can  give  perhaps  but  his 
nickel  or  his  dime,  may  have  his  name  In 
the  same  book  of  memory  with  the  million- 
aire, whose  contribution  will  be  a  tribute 
not  only  to  his  mother  but  to  himself. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  know  that  the  Taj 
Mahal,  which  for  centuries  has  made  India  the 
mecca  for  tourists,  was  built  by  one  man  In 
memory  of  one  woman — his  wife.  The  pro- 
posed memorial  which  Representative  Etr- 
cENi:  Cox  has  had  the  inspiration  to  bring 
to  his  colleagues  visualizes  a  far  more  beau- 
tiful building  than  the  Taj  Mahal.  It  will 
be  so  beautiful  in  fact  that  it  will  make  a 
mecca  of  Washington. 

I  have  had  a  distinguished  New  York  archi- 
tect prepare  a  tentative  sketch  of  the  pro- 
posed memorial  showing  the  central  struc- 
ture to  house  a  theater,  a  public  auditorium, 
and  an  opera  house  all  under  one  roof, 
crowned  by  a  revolving  light  flashing  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  typifying  the  love  that 
reaches  everj-where.  On  both  sides  of  the 
central  structure  a  curved  colonnade  reaches 
out  like  the  arms  of  a  mother  to  gather  her 
children  to  her  heart.  Each  column  repre- 
sents a  State  with  the  names  of  the  great 
women  and  mothers  of  that  State  inscribed 
thereon.  The  memorial  could  be  built  of 
t>eautiful  white  marble  available  from  a 
nearby  Maryland  quarry.  Annually  women 
representatives  of  our  States  will  be  invited 
to  visit  the  memorial  for  conferences,  to  con- 
sider the  best  plans  for  the  betterment  of 
their  homes,  their  communities,  and  for 
preserving  peace. 

Now  is  the  psychological  time  to  render 
this  service  to  the  mothers  of  America  who, 
through  their  sons,  have  given  their  blood  to 
their  country,  as  well  as  young  mothers  who 
have  lost  their  breadwinners  and  the  fathers 
of  their  children  In  this  terrible  war.  This 
memorial,  as  originally  planned,  will  be  no 
empty  pile  of  stone  but  a  memorial  housing 
what  Washington  needs  most — a  national 
opera  house,  a  fitting  theater,  and  a  public 
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auditorium,  all  In  one  beautiful  structure. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Washington,  the 
Capital  of  the  greatest  count!  y  in  the  world, 
Is  the  only  Capital  without  these  advantages. 
The  citizens  of  Washington  long  have  lelt 
this  palnfvil  lack  and  now  have  banded  to- 
gctlier  to  build  a  national  opera  house. 
When  they  know  that  they  cm,  in  a  doubly 
patriotic  movement,  build  the  opera  house  as 
part  of  tlie  Mothers'  Memorial  and  also  fur- 
nisl)  a  fund  for  the  motheri  who  lack  the 
means  of  educating  their  children,  they  will 
have  a  spiritual  as  well  as  a  patriotic  incen- 
tive, not  Just  a  movement  for  a  civic  benent. 
As  I  said  In  my  poem  on  the  subject : 
The  assets  of  tomorrow 

Art  the  children  of  today: 
What  from  my  wealth  they  borrow, 

From  their  earning  thjy'U  repay. 
Memorials  to  veterans  now  are  being 
planned  all  over  the  country,  particularly  In 
this.  Its  Capital;  but  much  :ks  the  veterans 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation,  their 
mothers,  who  will  bear  fore\er  the  scars  of 
anxiety  and  angul-sh  in  their  hearU,  together 
with  the  war  mothers  of  th'.s  and  the  last 
World  War,  surely  deserve  recognition,  also, 
not  in  a  monument  merely,  but  In  a  fitting 
memorial  of  active,  practical  nervlce. 

I  have  cherished  this  dream  for  26  years. 
That  I  have  been  permitted  to  live  to  see  the 
seed  sown  with  so  much  fal'.h,  enthusiasm, 
and  sacrifice,  come  to  probable  fruition  as  a 
Government  enterprise  Is  sulBcient  compen- 
sation. 


The  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  RI  MARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRliSENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  S])eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaris  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  a  report  from 
another  one  of  our  leading  restaurant 
men  of  the  country: 

Dteb's  Chop  HonsE,  Inc., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  June  15,  1945. 
Hon.  HoMis  A.  Ramet, 

Representative   to   the   Congress   of   the 
United  States: 

We  beg  to  submit  the  following  data  in 
regard  to  the  critical  food  situation  and  to 
which  we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
In  the  hopes  that  our  restaurant  and  others 
similarly  situated  might  be  able  to*  continue 
In  business. 

First  in  importance  is  the  method  of  com- 
putation of  points.  There  has  not  been  given 
any  consideration  to  the  type  of  operation 
which  we  were  in  before  rationing.  Under 
the  present  rules  of  rationing  all  the  better 
type  of  hotels  and  restaurants  serving  food 
are  reduced  to  the  level  or  lielow  of  the  10- 
cent  and  25-cent  restaurants  of  prewar  days. 

If  rationing  was  based  on  usage  which  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Bowles  uses  in  his  newspaper 
statements.  It  would  surely  be  a  great  relief. 
It  Is  one  thing  to  make  a  newspaper  head- 
line this  way,  but  in  actual  practice  the  OPA 
has  a  formula  entirely  different  which  it  uses 
for  Its  computations  on  point  allotments. 
Therefore,  the  average  restaurant  or  hotel 
does  not  receive  a  much  greater  usage  In 
points  than  about  15  percent  of  his  1942  base 
period. 

SX3S1DT 

Personally  we  do  not  believe  the  cure  for 
shortages  or  price  control  Is  In  subsidies. 
We  believe  the  Government  should  allow  a 
reasonable  return  on  any  commodity  which 


will  not  be  burdened  with  taxes  paid  in- 
directly because  the  cost  wUl  ultimately  b« 
assumed  by  all  tazpayvrs.  and  the  MMiamtnt 
and  collection  of  the  taxes  will  prova  to  be 
very  costly  In  itself. 

BLACK-MAaKKT  CUKC8 

We  believe  the  best  cure  would  be  like 
the  one  we  had  with  prohibition.  Take  out 
the  caiue,  and  we  will  have  no  more  black 
market. 

Attached  herewith  is  some  additional 
memoranda  compiled  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  Dyer's  Chop  House. 

L.  K.  Dtu.  Prt»ident. 

THIS    la    A    BRIKF    EXPLANATION    WMT    WC    ARK 
VNASUC  TO  SSaVS  MoaS  LAWPtaXT   aATIONU 

rooo 

December  1949  la  used  nn  n  bsse  period  for 
fiMjd  rationing  by  the  United  Stntes  Oflice  of 
Food  Administration — OPA. 

During  that  month  (December  IMS)  Dyer's 
Chop  House  served  16,189  meals  to  our  pa- 
trons nnd  employees :  during  March  and  April 
(a  a-month  period)  we  served  42,044  meals 
or  an  Increase  of  over  33  Vi  percent  over  our 
base  period. 

The  usage  of  meats,  fats,  and  oils  consumed 
In  December  1042  was  6.758  pounds  or  In 
point  language:  It  would  take  70,568  points 
on  May  15,  1945,  to  purchase  the  »me  amount 
of  meat,  fats,  and  oils  as  were  used  In  the 
month  of  December  1942.  Since  we  are  now 
serving  one-third  more  people.  It  would  take 
the  70,568  points  plus  a  third,  23,523  points 
or  a  total  of  04,091  points,  to  serve  our  pa- 
trons today  as  we  served  thfm  in  December 
1042  or  twice  this  (188.182  points)  for  a 
2-month  period. 

We  are  allotted  29.529  points  under  OPA 
regulations  for  the  2  months  of  May  and 
June  1945  or  a  monthly  average  of  14,655 
points  or  approximately  15  percent  of  our 
normal  requirements  compared  to  December 
of  1942. 

Dyer's  Chop  House,  Inc.,  is  a  corporation 
and  as  such  Is  subject  to  corporation  income 
taxes,  including  excess  profits  taxes.  Conse- 
quently, after  the  operating  profits  reach  a 
so-called  normal  figure,  the  tax  rate  upon 
such  profits  is  95  percent.  In  other  words,  for 
every  dollar  of  profit  earned  by  Dyer's  Chop 
House.  Inc..  over  its  so-called  normal  profits. 
It  pays  to  the  Federal  Government  in  excess 
profits  taxes  95  cents  out  of  that  dollar. 
Thus,  it  Is  apparent  that  after  the  company 
attains  its  so-called  normal  profits,  it  is  really 
from  that  point  on  operating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Government,  since  the  Government 
gets  95  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  profit. 

Now,  let  us  contrast  Dyer's  situation  with 
another  operator,  who,  let  us  say.  operates 
three  or  four  doors  from  Dyer's.  He  operates 
as  an  individual,  let  us  say;  he  gets  his  ration 
points;  and  depending  entirely  upon  the 
amount  of  his  profit,  he  pays,  let  us  say,  about 
30  percent  of  his  profit  to  the  Government  In 
taxes.  Consequently,  the  Government  is  los- 
ing the  difference  between  30  percent  and 
95  percent  or  65  percent  on  these  profits. 

From  the  foregoing.  It  must  be  apparent 
that  what  Dyer's  Chop  House,  Inc.,  is  trying 
to  accomplish  by  this  adjustment,  for  which 
it  is  applying,  is  merely  the  right  to  stay  in 
business  for  the  duration  with  at  least  a 
semblance  of  its  own  policies  still  in  force. 
It  Is  not  trying  to  make  any  more  money, 
since  it  gives  substantially  all  of  Its  profits 
above  normal  back  to  the  Government  In 
taxes. 

The  stock  of  the  company  is  entirely  owned 
by  L.  K.  Dyer  and  W.  G.  Mohr.  These  stock- 
holders of  the  company  are  Its  officers  and 
are  active  workers  in  the  organization.  The 
president,  Louis  K.  Dyer,  runs  the  kitchen 
and  works  approximately  16  hours  each  day 
for  6  days  per  week  In  the  kitchen  in  order 
to  keep  the  business  running.  The  vice 
president  of  the  company  is  William  G,  Mohr. 
He  attends  to  the  beverage  department  and 
be  works  approximately  12  hours  per  day  for 


6  dayt  per  week  in  order  to  keep  his  depart- 
ment in  operation.  On  account  of  the  man- 
power shortage,  these  men  theniMlTM  ara 
now  doing  much  of  the  work  that  in  prawar 
days  was  done  by  employees,  since  it  la  Im- 
poaalbl*  for  them  to  hire  the  necessary  halp. 
They  do  not  compUtn  about  this  since  their 
objectlT*  Is  to  keep  the  business  running 
until  the  war  is  over  so  that  they  again  can 
get  back  tato  normal  operations;  uke  back 
the  mp>Of—s  who  have  entered  the  armed 
serTiOM.  and  give  the  cxutomary  service  to 
the  patrons,  many  of  whom  are  Tolrdoans, 
but  many  of  whom  are  traveling  men,  who 
have  been  patronialug  Dyer's  tor  many,  many 
years. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  b«  amiss  to  re- 
peat that  the  purpose  of  this  application  nnd 
appeal  is  merely  to  permit  Dyer's  Chop  Hoxise 
to  stay  in  butlnaat  with  a  semblance  of  its 
old  poiUelM  still  In  effect,  but  not  to  get  rich 
at  tha  tipanse  of  the  Government  with  iha 
help  of  ration  points. 


Rotation  of  Army  Divisions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Shreveport  Times,  Shreveport,  La.,  under 
date  of  June  10,  1945. 

Only  this  morning  I  heard  a  radio 
commentator  say  that  American  dough- 
boys and  marines,  closing  in  on  the  re- 
maining Japanese  on  the  southern  tip 
of  Okinawa,  had  been  going  constantly 
for  36  to  48  hours  without  sleep  or  rest. 
That  kind  of  drive  may  be  necessary  in 
some  instances,  but  certainly  a  man  who 
has  gone  that  long  is  so  fatigued  that 
he  cannot  possibly  be  alert  enough  to 
take  the  normal  precautions  that  instinct 
and  the  Army  have  made  a  paramount 
part  of  his  training.  Sometimes  he  is 
so  tired  he  doesn't  even  care.  Humani- 
tarianism  and  military  efficiency  would 
seem  to  dictate  a  reasonable  rotation. 

But  here  is  the  editorial : 

KEST  THZSI  DIVISIONS 

The  United  States  Navy  Is  following  a  sys- 
tem of  rotated  rest  for  entire  Marine  divi- 
sions in  the  Pacific  that  the  Army  would  do 
well  to  duplicate.  Under  the  piesent  set-up 
the  general  Army  policy  is  to  give  Individual 
soldiers  fxirloughs  under  a  rotation  system, 
but  to  keep  the  division  itself  in  combat,  or 
alerted  for  It  in  combat  zones,  for  what  be- 
come almost  endless  periods  to  the  men  con- 
cerned. Morale,  health,  and  fighting  effl- 
cleney  all  are  endangered. 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  Marine 
divisions  that  have  been  through  a  BtiH  cam- 
paign and  sends  them  to  sunny  Pacific  iales 
far  out  of  combat  zones,  or  even  back  to  the 
States,  and  provides  long  periods  of  genuine 
mental  rest  and  relaxation  before  putting 
the  men  into  combat  again. 

What  the  Navy  can  do,  certainly  the  Army 
can  do  in  this  respect;  in  fact  it  should  l>e 
much  easier  for  the  Army  because  of  Its  larger 
forces,  and  this  is  especially  true  now  with 
the  war  in  Europe  ended. 

For  example,  there's  the  Thirty-second  Di- 
vision of  Wisconsin -Michigan  men — origi- 
nally— which  came  to  Louisiana  to  train  In 
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the  fall  cf  19<C— more  than  a  full  year  before 
Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  It  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  rather  early  in  1S42  and  has  been 
In  combat,  cr  preparing  for  It  ever  since.  lu 
men  were  the  ones  who  were  transported  by 
plane  over  the  10,000-foot  Owen  Stanley 
mountain  rarg3  In  New  Guinea  In  1942  when 
General  MacArthur  carried  out  his  desperate 
and  almcEt  miraculous  shoestring  offensive 
against  the  Japs  on  that  Island  in  order  to 
■ave  Australia.  From  there  the  Thirty-second 
fou^t  Its  way  through  Jungle  after  Jungle. 
island  after  island,  month  after  month, 
finally  helping  spearhead  the  Philippine  In- 
T&s:on.  It  now  is  In  combat  on  Luzon.  We 
understand  that  more  than  half  of  its  per- 
sonnel haa  been  put  out  of  action  by  Jungle 
diseases  and  its  combat  casualties  are  re- 
ported high.  Its  men  are  being  rotated  back 
heme  on  individual  furloughs,  but  the  divi- 
iton  as  a  whole  has  been  in  service  nearly  5 
years.  In  dirty  and  bloody  Pacific  combat 
mere  than  3  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  First  Marines 
consolidated  Guadalcanal  in  1942.  after  mak- 
ing a  shoestring  invasion  hold  good  solely 
through  their  own  magnificent  courage,  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  United  States  and 
kept  cut  of  combat  until  the  invasion  of 
Oiinawa  started  some  2  months  ago.  They 
well  deserved  the  rest,  for  they  earned  it  with 
their  b'ood.  But  so  did  the  Thirty-second 
and  other  outfits.  'Vhafs  the  diflerence  be- 
tween a  marine  and  a  soldier  In  such  mat- 
ters? Nothing — except  that  the  Navy  seems 
to  have  a  better,  more  sensible,  and  more 
beneficial  policy  in  rotating  whole  divisions 
than  the  Army  has  in  rotating  individual 
men. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this  Army 
policy.  It  is  not  a  MacArthur  policy.  The 
record  shows  that  he  fought  against  it  from 
the  start— back  in  1942  and  1943.  It's  in  the 
War  Department  that  the  policy  was  Ini- 
tiated and  there  it  must  be  ended. 

What  about  some  action — now? 


Statement  of  Chief  of  Ordnance,  United 
States  Airmy,  on  Sale  of  Surplus  Am- 
munition Crates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

or    M1CHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  May  15.  1945.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lt.  Gen.  Levin  Campbell  regarding  a 
broadcast  by  a  prominent  radio  com- 
mentator on  the  sale  of  surplus  ammu- 
nition crates  and  ammunition  troughs. 
I  asked  General  Campbell  to  investigate 
the  facts  as  stated  in  the  broadcast.  I 
am  including  herewith  General  Camp- 
bell's letter  giving  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigation. The  letter,  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  speaks  for  itself,  reads  as 
f  0II0V.-S : 

Wa«  Depabtmxnt, 
Orvacx  or  the  Cnar  or  Obonamcz. 

Washington.  D.  C.  June  14,  1945. 

Hon      AI.BXST   J.    ENCSt. 

House  0/  Rfprcsentatives, 

Wanhington.  D  C. 
Deab  Mb.  Enczl:  With  further  reference  to 
jcur  letter  to  me  of  May  15.  1945  (00 
400  93  28058)  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  broadcast 
by  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.  concerning  turplua 
ammunition  cratM  and  crat*  troughs,  which 
matter  I  adviacd  ynu  under  date  of  May  18, 
tM5  (OO  400.93,  37011)  wculd  be  investigated 


en  i 


and  a  report  made  to 
matter  has  been  com 
ingly  pleased  to  present 
the   true   facts   of  the 
they    relate    to    the 
ASP. 

These  broadcasts  rel 
triangular  ammunition 
by    the    Ordnance    D 
limited  period  of  tim< 
Ordnance  ammunition, 
ate.  Ordnance  has  gene 
history    of    experiment; 
velopment  work  design 
eCacient    and    effective 
ammunition  to  the 
munition  was  received 
the  point  of  use  It  wouljd 
for  use.     The  trlangu^a 
was  an  Intermediate 
that  it  was  preceded  by 
and  succeeded  by  box 
obsoleted    by    the 
troops. 

Ordnance  procured 
45,758.700     triangular 
When  the  usage  of  the  i 
terminated    by    reason 
weight  of  the  pack, 
the   ammunition,   and 
but  3.740.000  crates  r 
at  all  Ordnance  Depart 
tlons.    This  represen 
total  procurement, 
pletion    of   crating 
loading     plants     there 
crates  on  hand  at  tho4e 
deducting  the  percent 
found  unsuitable  for  1 
rioratlon  due  to  exposi^- 
other  factors,  this 
14-day  supply  of  crates 
ordnance  ammunition 

In  the  coxu-se  of  his 
Ject.  Mr.  Lewis  stated 
troughs  had  been  ad 
plus  by  the  disposal  a 
figure  Is  considerably 
the  total  of  crates  anc 
surplus  to  the  disposa 
establishments    as    i 
records,   the  disposal 
to  furnish  this  office 
the  quantities  of  crates 
which     according    to 
transferred  to  it  by 
for  disposal. 

It  was  thereupon 
the  records  of  the 
proximately  May  15. 
titles  of  crates  or  cratt 
declared   surplus  by 
ASF.  Installations: 

Assembled  crates 

Unassembled  crates  _ 

Crate  troughs 

Crate  slats 

Crate  ends 


'ou.  our  study  of  the 

pli  ted  and  I  am  accord- 

you  herewith  with 

situation    Insofar   as 

Ordnance   Dspartment, 


itel 

Further. 
ope 


lv«r 


inJ 


1945 


the  figures  quoted  by 


explanation    may   be 


quantities  of  crate  ccripcnents  hed  been  de 


clared  surplus  to  the 


by  other  than  Ordnan  :e  Installations. 


It  may  also  be  notec 


crates    cost    $2    apiece 


crate,  and  the  average 
$0.17 

The  principal  reasor 


tlon  rtquirementa  of 


ited  to   the  so-called 

crate  which  was  used 

I^rtment,    ASF    for    a 

for  the   packing  of 

As  you  will  apprecl- 

thrcugh  an  extensive 

tlon,    tests,    and   de- 

id  to  Insure  the  most 

methcd    of    packing 

that  when  the  am- 

by  combat  troops  at 

be  in  a  fit  condition 

r  ammunition  crate 

4iethod  of  packing  in 

the  "clcverleaf"  pack 

packing  when  It  was 

experience    of    the    usirg 

n  estimated  total  of 
ammunition     crates. 
s  cratco  was  suddenly 
of   considerations   of 
maximum  protection  to 
so   forth,   there   \^ere 
gaining  In  Inventory 
raent.  ASF  installa- 
but  8  percent  cf  the 
as  of  the  corn- 
rations    at   ordnance 
were     but     2,333,138 
installations.    After 
ge  of  crates  normally 
se  by  reason  of  dete- 
to  the  elements  and 
quantity  represents  but  a 
usable  for  packing 

I  roadcasts  on  this  sub- 
that   22.500.000  crate 
tised  for  sale  as  sur- 
^ncy      Because  such  a 
out  of  proportion   to 
components  declared 
agency  by  Ordnance 
icated    by    Ordnance 
igency   was   requested 
ith  Information  as  to 
and  crate  components 
ts    records,   had    been 
Ordnance  establishments 


found  that,  based  upon 

disposal  agency  as  of  ap- 

the  following  quan- 

components  had  been 

<  )rdnance  Department, 


116,233 

363. 289 

8.  824.  281 

1,504.019 

150.  986 

The   disparity   between   these   figures  and 


Mr.  Lewis  Is  obvious. 


The  reasons  for  this  ( lisparlty.  however,  are 
not  known  to  this  cffli  e,  although  a  possible 


found   If   considerable 


Treasury  Department 


relative  to  Mr.  Lewis' 


broadcasts,  that  he  slated  that  troughs  for 


This   was   in   error. 


for  the  average  cost  o  [  crates  of  all  sizes  to 
the  Ordnance  Departrient.  ASF.  during  the 
period  May  1943  to  M<  y  1244,  was  $0  953  per 


cost  of  a  trough  was 
for  having  any  crates 


In  Inventory  upon  ths  cessation  of  crating 
operations  is  found  I1  the  obsolescence  of 
cratM  inctdentnl  to  cfc  ange*  In  the  nmmunl 


he  Army  Supply  Pro- 


gram.   Tbiu,  an  anal  tU  of  crate*  on  band 
at  tlie  termination  operating  operations  bj 


i     { 


sizes  of  crates  remaining  in  inventory  showed 
that  considerable  quantities  of  crates  were 
still  In  inventory  because  the  production 
schedules  of  the  items  involved  bad  been 
canceled  or  cut  back.  Fcr  example,  a  supply 
of  1.105,000  M38  crates  was  on  hand  because 
the  monthly  requirements  placed  on  the  Ord- 
nance Department.  ASP.  for  75  mm  shell  were 
reduced  from  530.000  to  311.000  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1944  for  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  Similarly,  a  supply  of  383.000  M67 
crates  and  34,000  M97  crates  was  on  hand 
because  production  schedules  for  these  items 
had  been  canceled. 

Finally,  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  since 
the  advent  of  VE-day  new  possible  uses  for 
the  crates  and  crate  components  which  have 
become  excess  to  Ordnance  needs  by  reasons 
of  considerations  outlined  above  have  arisen. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of  am- 
munition In  storage  In  Ordnance  depots,  plus 
the  considerable  quantities  of  ammunition 
being  returned  from  overseas  theaters  of  op- 
eration, have  necessitated  considerable  out- 
side storage  of  certain  types  of  ammunition. 
The  necessity  for  this  outside  storage  pro- 
vides means  for  utilizing  crate  components 
in  the  outside  storage  areas  for  dunnage.  In 
rhis  fashion  substantial  quantities  of  the 
lumber  previously  fabricated  into  ammuni- 
tion-crate conr.ponent8  will  be  utilized  and 
current  dunnage-lumber  requirements  will 
be  minimized.  For  example,  at  one  depot  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  obviated  the  necessity 
of  ordering  l.COO.COO  board  feet  of  lumber  for 
use  as  dunnage.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
Ordnance  depots  as  had  declared  quantities 
of  crates  and  crate  components  to  be  surplus 
to  their  needs  have  withdrawn  their  declara- 
tions of  surplus. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  provides  you 
with  all  the  information  you  desire.  In  the 
event,  however,  that  ycu  desire  further  in- 
formation, as  always,  you  need  but  call  on 
me  for  it. 

Sincerely  yours. 

L.  H.  Campbell.  Jr., 
Lieutenant  General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


Missouri  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20. 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  questions 
that  interest  the  people  cf  North  Dakota 
today  is  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries. 

Two  avenues  for  its  development  are 
open.  First,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  as  they  pres- 
ently exist.  Tlie  other  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  be  known  as  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  resolution  drawn 
by  the  North  Dakota  Stockmen's  Asso- 
ciation adopted  in  opposition  to  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority: 

Whereas  the  North  Dakota  Stockmen's  As- 
sociation is  opposed  to  the  estabiuhment  of 
a  Missouri  River  Authority  and  Is  further 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  bureau 
or  commission  by  the  Federal  Oovernment 
whicb  has  as  its  purpose  tlie  removal  oX  the 
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control  of  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
■ouri  River  Basin  to  an  authority  or  other 
similar  bureaus  or  commissions;  and 

Whereas  the  ranchers  of  North  Dakota  ob- 
ject to  the  Murray  bill  as  a  whole  and  par- 
ticularly that  section  which  provides  "no 
dam,  appurtenant  works,  etc.,  may  be  con- 
structed, operated,  or  maintained  over, 
across,  along,  in,  or  Into  the  Missouri  River, 
or  any  tributary  stream  of  said  river  or  any 
tributary  of  ^ch  stream,  except  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  for  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  approved  by  Corporation." 
That  under  this  law  they  would  be  unable  to 
dam  a  creek  to  form  a  drinking  pond  for 
livestock  or  to  flood  hay  meadows,  nor  would 
they  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  dry  run  or 
draw  In  the  basin;  and 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Stockmen's  Association  believes  that 
the  control  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  should  be  under  State  law 
and  In  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  as  set 
forth  In  the  flood-control  bill  signed  by  the 
President  on  December  22,  1944,  and  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  March  2.  1945:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  North  Dakota  Stock- 
men's Association  go  on  record  as  opposed  to 
the  Missouri  Valley  Authority  as  represented 
by  the  Murray  bill  and  also  as  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  any  authorities,  boards, 
bureaus,  or  commissions  which  will  tend  to 
Jeopardize  the  right  and  power  of  the  people 
of  North  Dakota  to  fully  participate  in  the 
management  and  control  of  Its  river  basin. 


Shortage  of  Manpower,  Due  to  Draft, 
Affects  National  Food  ProductioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  wide- 
spread discussion  of  food  shortage,  few 
seem  to  remember  that  the  selective- 
service  draft  drained  more  than  a  million 
workers  from  farms.  This  together  with 
Inability  to  procuie  farm  machinery  are 
basic  factors  of  the  food  problem  that 
many  of  the  public  have  forgotten. 

On  the  subject  of  farm  manpower.  I 
have  written  the  following  letter  to  a 
constituent  of  my  district: 

June  2,  1945. 
Mr.  Cakl  E.  McAlistek, 

Alliance,  Ohio. 

Dear  McAlister:  I  have  received  your  letter 
in  which  you  approve  of  my  vote  to  override 
the  veto  of  President  Truman  of  the  so-called 
Flannagan  resolution  which  sought  to  clarify 
the  Tydings  amendment  that  directed  draft 
boards  to  defer  farm  laborers,  where  their 
service  was  essential  to  farming  and  no  re- 
placement could  be  found. 

My  vote  was  motivated  by  the  view  that  I 
long  had  entertained,  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  whilst  building  up  a  tremendous 
Army,  was  forgetting  that  men  on  the  farms 
were  neces^ry  to  provide  the  food  supply  for 
them  as  well  as  the  civilian  population. 

We  have  now  reached  the  stage  where  our 
local  food  problem,  aggravated  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  liberated  populations  of  Europe, 
ba«  become  so  formidable  that  responsible 
member*  of  the  administration  are  crying  out 
for  top  priority  (or  machinery  and  labor  to 
step  up  producUon  of  food. 


The  Flannagan  resolution  would  have  been 
entirely  unnecessary  had  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  obeyed  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Tydings  amendment,  which  reads: 

"Every  registrant  found  by  a  selective- 
service  local  board,  subject  to  appeal  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10  (a)  (2),  to  be  nec- 
essary to  and  regularly  engaged  in  an  agri- 
cultural occupation  or  endeavor  essential  to 
the  war  effort,  shall  be  deferred  from  train- 
ing and  service  in  the  land  and  naval  forces 
so  long  as  he  remains  so  engaged  and  until 
such  time  as  a  satisfactory  replacement  can 
be  obtained." 

When  I  had  reports  from  members  of  draft 
t>oards  that  special  agents  of  the  selective 
service  were  minimizing  the  meaning  of  the 
T>ding8  amendment,  I  resolved  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Congress,  In  view  of  the  pressing 
food  shortage,  to  strengthen  the  amendment 
so  that  there  could  be  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  its  meaning.  Having  supported  the 
Flannagan  amendment  which  aimed  to  do 
this,  I  decided  that  my  convictions  would 
not  permit  me  to  support  the  veto  message. 

I  was  sorry  to  disagree  with  the  Presiden- 
tial veto,  and  I  assume  that  the  President 
probably  did  not  hear  at  flrsthand  the  many 
reports  Members  of  Congress  received,  of  open 
disregard  for  the  Tydings  amendment.  The 
various  interpretatloris  of  the  amendment 
funhermore  were  extremely  disquieting  and 
farmers  were  bewildered. 

I  am  accompanying  this  letter  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repub- 
lican that  I  believe  Justifies  the  position  I 
took  on  the  veto  message. 

I  also  submit  a  news  item  from  Mansfield, 
Ohio: 

MANsnsLO,  Ohio. — Lack  of  manpower  will 
leave  79  Richland  County  farms  and  8,627 
acres  of  land  idle  this  year,  when  food  sup- 
plies are  most  needed. 

Guy  L.  Taylor,  AAA  Chairman,  said  the 
idle  farms  represent  an  increase  of  24  over 
last  year,  with  3.155  more  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction. A  total  of  150  other  farms  will  be 
under  only  partial  cultivation,  Taylor  said. 

Richland  County  has  295,017  acres  of 
farm  land  with  185,384  in  crop  production, 
he  said. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  R.  Thom. 


[Prom  the  Springfield   (Mass.)   Republican] 

THE  FIRST  TKUMAN  VETO 

President  Truman's  first  veto  precipitated 
a  severe  test  of  his  strength  in  Congress. 
The  amendment  to  the  draft  law  which  he 
disapproved  could  be  Justified  at  this  time 
more  easily,  perhaps,  than  hitherto.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  deferment  by  draft  boards  of 
essential  farm  workers  as  an  occupational 
group. 

The  military  collapse  of  Germany  could 
be  cited  as  proving  that  there  is  now  less  need 
of  an  immense  army  for  foreign  service.  And. 
more  reasonably  It  could  be  urged  that  the 
whole  of  Europe  now  faces  the  prospect  of  a 
severe  food  shortage,  while  food  production 
In  this  country  does  not  now  promise  to  equal 
last  year's  yield.  Mr.  Truman's  veto  was 
based  wholly  on  principle.  It  was  wrong,  he 
contended,  to  exempt  a  whole  occupational 
group  from  military  service.  The  sound 
basis  for  exemption  or  deferment,  he  urged, 
was  the  individual  case  adjudged  in  the  light 
of  the  question  "whether  the  individual  can 
better  serve  his  country  In  the  armed  forces 
or  in  an  essential  activity  in  support  of  the 
war  effort." 

That  principle  must  be  accepted  as  sound. 
It  Is  inevitable,  however,  that  opinions  will 
differ  as  to  whether  exceptional  circum- 
stances, particularly  the  Imperative  necessity 
for  enlarged  food  production  to  save  Europe 
from  poaslble  famine  and  social  disorders, 
reacting  on  thU  country,  may  not  Justify  a 
departure  from  the  principle  on  which  the 
draft  law  was  originally  conceived. 


The  vote  In  the  HoDse  on  sustaining  the 
veto  was  close.  On  the  motion  to  override 
the  veto.  185  yeas  were  polled  against  177 
nays,  but  that  majority  was  (ar  from  being 
the  necessary  two-thirds;  and  so  the  Presi- 
dent won  In  his  first  clas6  with  Congress. 
Viewed  from  the  party  angle,  the  Democrats 
generally  speaking  stood  by  the  President, 
although  30  turned  against  him.  The  Repub- 
licans were  not  solid  against  him.  12  break- 
ing away  from  Leader  MAtrm;  but  154  ot 
them  showed  their  teeth. 


Futility  Street 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJITATIVE3 
Wednesday,  June  20, 1945 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  £he  following  poem 
which  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  our 
American  boys,  a  member  of  a  front-line 
Infantry  division.  It  was  written  while 
he  was  "sweating  it  out"  between  battle 
engagements. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  that  only  the 
writer  Ernie  Pyle  appreciated,  loved,  and 
understood  the  doughboy  of  the  Infan- 
try, the  unsung  hero  of  this  war;  what 
he  was  thinking  about  as  he  ate,  slept, 
froze,  and  died  in  the  mud  of  the 
battle  fronts  of  the  European  sector: 
saw  his  comrades  die;  saw  some  deco- 
rated for  bravery,  and  wondered  why 
others  were  passed  by  when  decorations 
were  handed  out;  wondered  if  he  would 
survive  the  next  battle,  or  if  the  end  of 
"Futility  Street"  was  Just  around  the 
comer  for  him;  wondered  If  whether, 
when  he  survived  In  Europe,  he  would 
be  sent  into  the  Pacific,  knowing  that 
sooner  or  later  the  law  of  averages  was 
going  to  catch  up  with  him. 

This  boy's  poem  expresses  many 
things.  It  propounds  a  question  to 
himself,  to  you,  and  to  me,  and  to  civi- 
lization. 

The  poem  follows: 

rUTHJTT    STREET 

I  followed  a  path  called  Futnity  Street, 
Carried  along  on  unwilling  feet. 
I  stagger  and  stumble  and  yet  I  go  on. 
Voice   but   a   question — How  long,  oh,  how 
long? 

How  long  must  I  follow  this  macabre  path. 
Strewn  with  the  hulks  of  Mars'  evil  wrath? 
How  long  can  I  stand  these  sights  of  the 

dead, 
Tom  from  a  life  that  yet  I  am  wed? 

How  long  will  my  ears  be  pierced  by  the  cry 
Of  those  not  as  fortunate  or  those  vho  must 

-  die? 
How  long  mtist  my  nostrils  harbor  the  stench 
Of  smoking  life's  fires  eternally  quenched? 

How  long  must  I  taste  this  horrible  life 
Of  filth,  of  blood,  of  hate,  and  of  strife? 
How  long  will  I  feel  this  ubiquitous  fear 
That  shadows  my  mind  like  a  towering  bier? 

And  faintly,  so  faintly,  this  answering  sigh 
Slowly  drifu  down  from  Ite  heavenly  bigh 
Until  at  last  it  u  I  that  U  greet*— 
"How  long,  oh.  bow  long.  Is  Futility  Street?* 
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Recooyertion  in  California  Is  a  Problem 
That  Affects  the  Well-Being  of  the 
Whole  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  from 
the  standpoint  of  area,  population,  and 
resources,  is  California.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  most  Important  manufactiuing 
States  as  has  been  disclosed  by  its  record 
in  the  present  war.  This  great  State, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  motion-picture 
industry,  is  also  the  gateway  to  the 
Orient — China.  India,  the  rich  Dutch 
East  Indies,  with  its  rubber,  oil.  fibers, 
coffee,  tin,  and  spices;  Australia — and  the 
markets  of  South  and  Central  America. 

The  industries  orCalifornia  were  rap- 
idly developing  even  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  It  is  a  leading 
center  of  many  industries  other  than 
that  of  motion  pictures.  It  is  a  leading 
center  for  automobile  assembly,  ship- 
building, aircraft  manufacture,  shipping, 
and  the  new  plastics  industries,  to  men- 
tion just  a  few. 

Most  of  the  war  workers  who  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
intend  to  remain  in  California  after  the 
war.  In  addition,  many  of  the  service- 
men who  have  had  a  brief  stay  in  this 
great  State  before  being  shipped  over- 
seas will  return  to  California  after  they 
are  discharged.  Indeed,  discharged  vet- 
erans are  already  flocking  to  her  cities. 

The  future  well-being  of  all  these  mil- 
lions is  a  very  great  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion's welfare.  Unless  there  is  full  em- 
ployment in  California,  her  large  popu- 
lation cannot  purchase  goods  produced 
In  other  parts  of  the  United  States, 
cannot  contribute  to  full  employment 
throughout  the  Nation.  One  part  of 
this  Nation  cannot  prosper  while  another 
part  is  suffering  from  unemployment. 
California  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
equal  with  other  areas  in  reconverting 
to  peacetune  industry.  She  must  be 
given  a  fair  and  equitable  opportunity 
to  reconvert  so  that  her  citizens  both 
old  and  new  will  have  jobs  in  the  postwar 
era.  It  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
that  full  employment  shall  exist  in  Cali- 
fornia too. 


The  Terrible  Cost  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZiE 

OF   LOtnSl.'^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  McKENZIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  an 
Shreveport  Times  of 
der  date  of  June  10, 


jditorial   from  the 
Shreveport,  La.,  un- 
1945: 
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The  American  Regional  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  20,  1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Sumner  Welles,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  20,  1945: 

Aftek  San  Francisco 
(By  Sumner  Welles) 

THE    AMERrCAN    REGIONAL    STSTXM 

We  have  all  been  concentrating  upon  the 
problem  of  over-all  world  organization.  Little 
constructive  thought  is  being  given  to  forti- 
fying the  inter-American  system  so  that  It 
will  be  of  maximum  value  to  all  of  the  Amer- 
icas In  the  future. 

The  new  United  Nations  Charter  permits 
the  Inter-American  system  to  continue  func- 
tioning. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  will  make  it  possible  for 
it  to  function  effectively.  For  unless  the 
future  policies  of  Washington  are  designed 
to  strengthen  and  to  perfect  the  present  re- 
gional system  of  the  Americas,  the  other 
American  Republics  will  not  alone  be  able 
long  to  keep  it  alive. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  United 
Nations  organization  v,'lll  succeed.  We  have 
every  right  to  anticipate  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  years  It  will  consolidate  and  ex- 
tend its  authority.  But  the  period  which 
lies  ahead  Is  necessarily  filled  with  uncertain- 
ties. It  is  only  prudent  for  the  United  States 
to  do  Its  utmost  to  strengthen  the  ties  of 
common  Interest  between  the  21  American 
Republics  as  an  essential  measure  of  S3curlty 
In  our  part  of  the  world.  The  great  majority 
of  the  other  American  Republics  are  Insistent 
that  this  be  done.  If  this  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  people  of  the  United  States  must 
see  to  it  that  our  own  hemispheric  policy 
meets  two  basic  requirements. 

The  first  requisite  Is  political.  It  involves 
the  consecration  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
of  nonintervention  In  practice  as  well  as  in 
words. 

The  course  which  the  Department  of  State 
has  followed  toward  Argentina  during  the 
last  2  years  will  go  down  in  Inter-Amerlcan 
history  as  an  outstanding  example  of  disas- 
trous bungling.  It  has  Ijeen  responsive  to 
no  clear  principle.  It  has  wavered  between 
coercion  and  effusion.  First  we  ostracize  and 
oflQcially  berate  the  Argentine  dictatorship 
because  of  Its  political  tendencies.  Later  we 
send  a  special  mission  to  the  very  same  dic- 
tatorship, and  extend  to  it  economic  advan- 
tages withheld  from  other  American  govern- 
ments which  have  supjrarted  us  throughout 
the  war. 

President  Roosevelt  laid  down  the  policy 
that  Joint  action  by  all  of  the  American  Re- 
publics should  be  undertaken  whenever  the 
vital  interests  of  the  Americas  were  Jeopard- 
ised. In  the  Argentine  case  the  Department 
of  State  frequently  pursued  a  wholly  uni- 
lateral course  of  compulsion  and  of  sanctions. 
Repeatedly  the  State  Department  blocked  the 
demands  of  the  other  American  Republics 
that  an  inter-American  conference  be  held  to 
find  a  common  solution  for  the  dangers  aris- 
ing from  the  situation  in  Argentina. 

This  government  was  finally  rescued  from 
Its  predicament  through  the  determination 
and  vision  of  other  American  governments. 
They  forced  the  holding  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Conference  at  Mexico  City  and  the  for- 
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mulation  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  It  was 
thsy  who  planned  the  method  by  which  the 
Argentine  people  were  brought  back  into  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  fold.  It  was  through  their 
efforts  that  Argentina  signed  the  agreements 
reached  at  Mexico  City. 

Thereafter  It  would  have  seemed  to  be  only 
common  sense  for  the  Department  of  State  to 
wait  and  see  whether  the  Argentine  dictator- 
ship carried  out  all  of  its  new  commitments 
In  spirit  and  In  letter.  On  the  contrary, 
under  circumstances  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  further  elaboration,  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  rushing  the 
Argentine  delegation  into  the  United  Nations 
Conference  and  In  such  a  way  as  to  create 
the  impression  that  an  antl-Sovlet  bloc  was 
being  deliberately  fostered. 

The  result  of  these  extraordinary  vagaries 
has  been  hopelessly  to  confuse  democratic 
opinion  throughout  the  hemisphere,  to  cre- 
ate bitter  popular  antagonism  toward  us  in 
Argentina,  to  prolong  the  disastrous  regime 
now  in  control  In  Buenos  Aires  and  to  Impair 
Latin-American  confidence  In  the  sincerity  of 
our  belief  in  the  inter-American  system. 

It  is  worth  remembering  at  this  moment 
bow  frequently  many  elements  in  the  United 
States  which  call  themselves  "liberal"  have 
assailed  the  present  governments  of  Brazil 
and  of  Peru.  Time  and  again  those  two 
governments  have  been  attacked  as  Fascist, 
and  the  demand  has  often  been  made  that 
Washington  ought  to  "do  something  about 
It."  Yet  both  governments  have  from  the 
time  we  entered  the  war  valiantly  supported 
the  cause  of  the  United  Nations,  and  Bra- 
zilian expeditionary  forces  have  rendered 
magnificent  service.  What  is  of  equal  sig- 
nificance Is  the  fact  that  only  a  few  days  ago 
national  elections  were  held  in  Peru  In  which 
every  political  party  freely  took  part,  with 
complete  liberty  of  the  press.  And  in  Brazil 
not  only  was  lll)erty  of  the  press  fully  re- 
established upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
In  Europe,  but  national  elections  will  be  held 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

The  highest  Interests  of  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Americas  will  best  be  served  by  the 
practice  of  democracy  in  every  quarter  of 
the  hemisphere.  But  democracy  will  not  be 
advanced  by  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

It  will  only  be  consolidated  if  the  people 
of  each  sovereign  republic  put  their  own 
houses  In  order  without  even  the  semblance 
of  outside  Interference  and  If  the  regional 
system  which  the  Americas  have  built  up  is 
enabled  to  function  freely  and  effectively. 

Machinery  exists  through  which  all  of  the 
American  Republics  can  take  Joint  action 
whenever  any  development  arises  which 
threatens  any  part  of  the  hemisphere. 

If  conditions  in  Argentina  at  any  time  rep- 
resent a  menace  to  the  weil-belng  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  remedy  should  be  sought  through 
formal  Inter-Amerlcan  consultation  and  such 
subsequent  action  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed 
upon.  It  will  not  be  found  through  uni- 
lateral coercion  by  the  United  States. 

The  second  requisite  of  our  policy  Is  eco- 
nomic. Leadership  by  the  United  States  In 
formulating  practical  plans  for  Inter-Amerl- 
can economic  and  financial  cooperation  dur- 
ing the  postwar  period  Is  urgently  needed. 
Inter-Amerlcan  agreements  must  be  nego- 
tiated which  will  stimulate  the  profitable 
investment  of  private  United  States  capital 
Within  the  other  American  Republics  In  proj- 
ects which  wlU  develop  the  Industrialization 
and  natiu-al  resources  of  those  nations.  In- 
tergovenunental  financing  in  the  field  of 
public  utUlties.  of  sanitation,  and  of  educa- 
tion Is  equally  necessary.  In  this  way.  and 
through  the  operation  of  the  new  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  standards  of  living  can  be 
rapidly  raised  In  the  other  Americas,  to  the 
advantage  of  their  nationals  and  to  the  lip- 
medlate  benefit  of  our  own  economic  welfare. 

But  this  Government  must  replace  windy 
generalities  on  the  subject  of  economic  co- 


operation with  detailed  plans  and  progres- 
sive initiative.  A  practical  economic  founda- 
tion for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  S3rstem  Is  quite 
as  Indispensable  as  a  sound  political  founda- 
tion. 

The  time  for  crystallization  Is  now.  If  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  Is  to  be  a  lasting 
means  of  security  and  progress  for  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  must  become  dynamic,  enlightened, 
and  realistic. 


Administration  of  the  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  include  a  letter  from 
the  patriotic  members  of  Toledo  and 
Northwestern  Ohio  Re^urant  Associa- 
tion, of  Toledo.  Ohio. 

I  went  to  the  Ninth  Ohio  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  last  Saturday  night,  June 
16,  and  a  group  from  the  Toledo  and 
Northwestern  Ohio  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion came  to  my  home.  They  are  in- 
deed a  most  unselfish  group  who  have 
forgotten  themselves  in  order  to  feed 
the  patriotic  mothers,  fathers,  and  wives 
of  our  fighting  men,  our  laboring  men 
in  the  factories,  as  well  as  the  men 
in  business  and  industry  with  frayed 
nerves.  Their  temptation,  of  course, 
was  to  close  because  of  the  unjust  per- 
secution and  maladministration  of  those 
who  did  not  follow  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  law,  but  went  beyond 
the  law.  and  in  some  places,  especially 
In  plants  of  slaughterers,  have  put  into 
practice  the  same  Gestapo  methods  that 
have  put  many  businessmen  out  of  busi- 
ness; however,  this  group  of  long-suffer- 
ing restaurant  proprietors  are  not  s^eld- 
Ing  to  temptation,  but  like  many  others 
in  this  most  patriotic  and  unselfish  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  are  carrying  on. 

Not  all  members  of  the  OPA  belong 
to  that  small  group  of  hyena-hearted 
vultures  who  have  disobeyed  the  law 
which  they  are  to  enforce — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  them  are  doing  a  good  job; 
but  because  of  a  few  "rotten  eggs"  have 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  put 
decent,  self-sacrificing  people  in  strait- 
jackets.  I  am  flooded  ith  letters  from 
mothers  of  our  fighting  men  as  well  as 
these  noble  restaurant  men  who  spent 
Saturday  evening  in  our  home  at  2102 
Parkdale  Avenue,  Toledo.  Yes,  they 
could  easily  have  closed  their  places  and 
the  hungry  toilers  of  Toledo,  who  can- 
not eat  at  home,  would  have  been  in  a 
riot.  Bismarck  said.  "There  are  just 
four  meals  difference  between  a  good 
citizen  and  a  bandit."  These  noble  men 
have  saved  these  citizens  from  banditry. 

I  intend  to  support  the  extension  of 
the  Price  Control  Act,  and  I  have  con- 
stantly supported  and  befriended  some 
of  the  good  men  connected  with  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  in  north- 


western Ohio.  I  cannot  say  too  much  In 
praise  of  Birkett  Williams,  the  regional 
director,  and  H.  G.  Bogart.  the  Toledo 
local  manager.  A  few  of  the  Gestapo  men 
tmder  them  have  thrown  the  real  law 
to  the  winds  and  use  it  to  pillage  and 
plunder  tmselfish  groui>s  like  these 
restaurant  men  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
ovm.  sadistic  cravings  to  punish  people 
who  are  sacrificing  and  sacrificing,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  obeying  the  law. 

As  I  stated  l>efore,  I  intend  to  support 
the  law  and  will  demand  it  be  used  for 
one  purpose — to  prevent  skyrocket  in- 
flation; but  in  each  and  every  instance 
where  I  find  it  has  been  used  to  prevent 
honest  food  administration .  I  shall  call 
attention  to  these  men  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  trust  and  demand  that 
none  of  these  men  deceive  the  public. 
Messrs.  Birkett  Williams  and  H.  G.  Bo- 
gart will  be  asked  to  discharge  immedi- 
ately any  man  or  woman  in  the  OPA  who 
talks  to  these  noble  citizens  with  an  im- 
perious voice.  The  greatest  tyranny  is 
the  arrogance  of  the  minority  who  wish 
to  put  people  into  mental  slavery.  These 
taxpaying  citizens  are  the  producers,  and 
some  of  these  inspectors  who  oppose 
them  are  members  of  the  wrecking  crew 
who  are  abusing  tho.<;e  on  the  construc- 
tion gang  of  our  country. 

I  wish  to  add  a  personal  tribute  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Lynch,  prominent  attorney  in  the 
local  Toledo  office.  Were  all  men  In 
governmental  agencies  as  competent  and 
of  the  same  serenity  as  Mr.  Lynch,  there 
would  be  none  of  the  Gestapo,  neither 
would  there  be  mentally  persecuted  citi- 
zens among  the  noble,  self-sacrificing 
taxpayers  in  smy  community. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows : 

TOLSDO    AND    NOBTHWItflSRN    OlHO 

RESTAXTSAlfT    ASSOCIATION, 

Toledo.  Ohio.  June  18.  1945. 
Hon.  HoiCTR  A.  Ramxt, 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Dear  Me.  Ramxt:  At  your  suggestion  w« 
are  summarizing  the  various  points  brought 
out  at  the  meeting  of  officers  and  directors 
of  the  Toledo  and  Northwestern  Ohio  Res- 
taurant Association  and  the  Toledo  Hotel 
Association  held  at  your  home  last  Friday 
evening. 

Restaurant  and  hotel  operators  of  Toledo, 
and  Lucas  County,  are  approaching  a  critical 
situation  In  the  operation  of  their  business, 
and  unless  relief  In  some  form  can  be  se- 
cured, many  will  be  forced  to  dose  In  the 
near  future. 

The  responsibility  for  the  gross  misman- 
agement In  the  direction  of  food  production 
and  the  allocation  and  rationing  of  food 
after  It  has  been  produced,  seems  to  be 
the  »64  question  throughout  the  country  as 
of  tbis  writing. 

Those  of  us  In  this  business,  who  buy.  pre- 
pare, and  serve  food  to  the  general  public 
do  not  claim  to  know  who  Is  at  fault  for 
the  food  muddle  from  which  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States  Is  now  suf- 
fering. We  do  believe,  however,  that  our 
Industry  has  not  had  a  square  deal  from  the 
War  Food  Administration  or  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  have  been  unduly  legislated 
against  and  have  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented In  the  adverse  publicity  given  out, 
through  the  channels  of  the  public  press,  by 
tbef^e  bureaus. 

Our  rations  fOT  meats  and  fats,  sugar  and 
processed  foods  have  been  based  on  our  De- 
cember 1942  usage  and  through  %»»•  factor 
method  of  rationing  we  have  been  Issued,  la 
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ration  currency,  an  ever-decreasing  percent- 
age of  that  base,  until  now  it  is  proposed  on 
July  1.  1945.  to  further  decrease  cur  allot- 
ment of  meats  and  fats  by  at  least  20  percent 
and  that  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  by 
12  to  15  percent,  and  sugar  by  20  to  25  per- 
cent. 

Point  values  have  been  greatly  Increased 
on  oils,  shortening,  and  butter  since  the  be- 
ginning of  rationing  and  as  all  restaurant 
and  hotel  operators  use  a  large  quantity  of 
these  items  In  cooking  and  baking,  the  in- 
crease of  point  values  of  these  commodities 
automatically  reduces  the  number  of  pounds 
cf  meat  we  can  purchase  with  our  meat 
points. 

Public  eating  places  were  urged  by  OPA 
during  1944  to  save  points  and  build  up  a 
reserve  bank  account  and  those  of  us  who 
followed  OPA's  advice  became  the  victims 
of  our  own  saving,  due  to  the  ruling  made 
by  OPA  that  those  of  us  who  had  accumu- 
lated any  points  would  receive  no  further 
allotment  to  which  w*  were  Justly  entitled 
until  any  surplus  points  we  had  accumulated 
were  used  under  the  new  formula  prescribed 
by  OPA. 

Ycu  will  recall  that  all  of  those  present 
Friday  evening  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  could  get  by  on  the  reduced  allotment 
of  sugar  and  processed  foods  as  scheduled  by 
OPA  for  July  1.  but  felt  It  was  impossible  to 
operate  their  establishments  with  further 
cuts  m  meat  points. 

Ckjmparisons  were  made  between  the  house- 
wife and  the  restaurant  operator  In  which  it 
■was  shown  that  the  housewife  has  constantly 
had  a  decided  advantage,  as  she  was  allotted 
practically  the  same  number  of  points  as  the 
restaurant  operator,  and  when  her  points  ran 
cut  she  could  eat  out  at  a  restaurant  and  buy 
her  baked  goods,  while  the  restaxuant  man 
could  not  obtain  additional  points  to  take 
care  of  his  Increased  business  unless  it 
amounted  to  20  percent. 

The  question  was  raised  If  any  of  those 
present  had  any  difficulty  in  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  meat  with  the  points  they 
had  to  spend.  A  majority  stated  they  could 
not  obtain  meat  at  celling  prices  In  this  com- 
munity In  sufficient  quantities  to  use  up  their 
allotments  of  points,  but  that  there  was 
plenty  of  meat  available  in  the  black  market. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  what 
■re  the  real  facts  relative  to  the  supply  of 
meat  in  the  United  States.  In  answer  to 
this  question  the  following  published  figures 
were  quoted: 

Livestock  on  United  States  farms  on  Jan.  1. 

1945 

|ln  millioa  beads) 


Year 

Cattle 

Bogs 

Lambs 

Chick- 
ens 

lfi35-39  avcrace 

1043     

<A.8 

7L» 
8Z4 
81.8 

43.9 
S4.3 
83.9 

61.3 
64.3 
51.8 
47.9 

405.1 
438.0 

«m:„ 

1M5 

678.4 
611.1 

It  was  further  brought  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  early  In  this  month 
published  the  following  statement  that 
•production  of  beef  and  veal  is  expected  to 
set  a  new  record  this  year,  totaling  11,200,- 
000. 000  pounds,  approximately  5  percent  more 
than  the  previous  high  in  1944." 

According  to  the  figures  shown  above  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  supply  of  meat, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  hogs.  Is  as 
large  this  year  as  formerly  so  that  with 
proper  distribution  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
drastic  cut  proposed  In  rationing,  for  restau- 
rants was  warranted. 

A  discussion  then  followed  on  allocation 
and  distribution  of  meat  during  which  it  was 
discovered  that  there  has  been  many  con- 
flicting statements  published  as  to  where  the 
meat  goes.  The  armed  forces  represent  only 
Bli  percent  of  our  population  and  although 


average 


f  )r 


I'ft 


men   In   service   admlttqdly 
they  do  in  civilian  life 
270  pounds  per  year,  or 
double  the  peacetime 
per  person.     The  WFA 
6  percent  of  our  meat  goef 
Ing  a  total  of  not  over 
two  groups,  and  allowing 
percent  for  stock,  would 
35  percent  of  our  entire 
percent  to  70  percent  of 
ed  meats  is  set  aside 
alone.     If  the   35-perce^t 
then  there  should  be 
eluding     the     housewife 
users,  65  percent  of  fonjier 
restaurants  are  alloted 
of  the  meats  used  in 

One  restaurant  operaJtor 
by  figures  obtained  from 
new  July  and    August 
onlr  get  65  percent  of 
ruary  1945  allotment, 
already  much  less  than 
period. 

Sources  of  supply  wei^e 
it  was  pointed  out 
and  encouraged  the  bla|ck 
ing     10.000     additional 
houses  when  by  their  oijn 
slaughterer  could  buy 
prices  as  shown  by  the 
the  purchase  of  a  ^,000 

Slaughterer's    purchase 
pounds  live  weight 
818  per  hundred  pounds 


eat    more   than 

the  average  is  only 

slightly  more  than 

of  126  pounds 

as  stated  that  only 

to  lend-lease,  mak- 

!5  percent  for  these 

an  additional   10 

ring  this  total  up  to 

meat  supply,  yet  60 

ill  federally  inspect- 

the  armed  forces 

figure   is   correct, 

for  civilians,  in- 

and     institutional 

supplies  and  yet 

.ess  than  40  percent 

Qeceraber  1942. 

present   showed, 

OPA  that  under  the 

allotment   he  would 

January  and  Feb- 

vihlch.  of  course,  was 

that  used  in  his  base 


Us 


then  discussed  and 

WFA  had  created 

market  by  llcens- 

local     slaughtering 

admission  no  local 

sell  beef  at  celling 

following  example  of 

pound  steer: 

price,    1,000 
rade  AA,  at 

_  $180.00 


a  Id 


Maximum  yield,  dresset 
pounds,  at  21 '4  cents 

Government    subsidy, 
pound 

Hide 

Heart  and  liver 


Net  yield,   exclu^ve  of  over- 
head and  labor . 


Loss. 


'Wholesale  selling  pr|ce.  OPA  ceiling.  21 '^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Should  the  Governmejit  grader  classify  the 
animal    as   a   grade    A 
grade   AA,   the   slai:ght< 


20 14  cents  per  pound  iastead  cf  21^4  cents. 


and  the  Government 
mately  818  instead  of 
further  loss  to  the  slaughterer. 

Yet  the  legitimate  local  slaughterer  is  defi- 
nitely essential  as  a  sapplier  of  meats  for 
restaurants  and  local  meat  markets,  as  Ar- 


mour and  Swift  state 
receiving  15  percent  ol 
their  Toledo  branches. 

It  Is  now  proposed  hf  OPA  to  eliminate  a 
great  many  of  these  lo<  al  slaughterers  to  dl 


vert  even  more  meat 


but  In  owe  opinion  wha :  should  be  done  Is  to 
permit  the  local  slaugliterer  to  pay  enough 


more  to   the   producer 


going  to  the  black  mar  tet.  and  he  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  at  an  inc  reased  price,  sufficient 
to  cover  his  overhead,  and  a  legitimate  profit. 


In  the  19  counties  In 


enough  cattle  to  suppl  7  the  demand  of  the 


population,  if  allowed 


in  the  community  in  ^'hich  they  are  raised. 


We   understand  OPA 


gress  asking  for  another  year's  extension  of 
their  power  of  regimentation,  and  while  some 
people  may  feel  that  th  is  agency  is  necessary 
to  control  inflation,  wB  are  of  the  opinion 
If  their  powers  are  to  le  continued  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  should 
keep  a  closer  watch  on  low  it  is  done. 

Definite  reports  shox  Id  be  required  as  to 
where  otir  meat  is  going,  and  If  the  OPA  Is 


permitting  the  armed 


more  than  they  need  fgr  the  use  of  our  men, 
then  an  Inquiry  should  t>e  made  as  to  whether 
this  meat  Is  really  bel^ig  shipped  for  lend- 
lease  under  the  name  pf  the  Army  or  Navy 


and  later  will  be  distributed  to  civilians  In 
other  countries  as  surplus  of  our  armed 
forces. 

We  trust  that  we  have  made  the  picture 
of  conditions  in  Toledo  and  vicinity  clear 
to  you,  and  that  you  will  make  every  effort 
to  bring  relief  to  a  situation  which,  if  not 
remedied  In  the  near  future,  will  cause  the 
eating  establishments  in  Toledo  to  close  their 
doors. 

Respectfully  yours. 

ViRCiL  A.  Gladifox,  President. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Bowles,  the  Administrator  of  the  OfiBce 
of  Price  Administration,  with  reference 
to  the  reconversion  pricing  program  and 
an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Bowles  on 
the  same  subject.  I  think  the  letter 
and  address  contain  information  that 
will  be  valuable  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Omci  OF  Price  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  16,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barklet, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Barklet:  In  view  of  the 
many  questions  which  have  been  raised  about 
our  reconversion-pricing  policy,  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  copy  of  a  speech  which  I  made 
to  the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
June  15.  In  this  speech  I  have  emphasized 
two  points: 

1.  We  are  determined  that  OPA  pricing 
policies  shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
all-out  production  of  civilian  goods  and 
services  which  is  the  only  final  answer  to 
the  tremendous  inflationary  pressures  now 
threatening  our  economy.  I  have  placed 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  need  for  in- 
dividual price  adjustments  to  get  every  ounce 
of  production  we  can  and  to  relieve  hardship 
wherever  possible.  We  have  taken  special 
steps  to  eliminate  red  tape  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

2.  Price  controls  were  developed  solely  to 
meet  wartime  conditions.  We  are  pledged 
to  remove  these  controls  Just  as  soon  as  the 
production  of  civilian  goods  and  services 
eliminates  the  Inflationary  dangers  and  per- 
mits our  return  to  a  free  market. 

Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator. 

It's  always  been  good  to  get  back  home  to 
Connecticut.  It's  doubly  so  now  to  get  back 
home  from  Washington. 

Washington  is  a  hot  spot  In  more  ways 
than  one.  The  processes  of  government,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  sometimes  generate 
more  heat  than  light.  In  Washington  one's 
vision  gets  blurred  and  one's  perspective  dis- 
torted. 

Here  in  Connecticut  the  pulse  of  our  great 
Nation  beats  powerfully.  The  wheels  of  In- 
dustry spin  at  top  speed.  Our  dairy,  poultry, 
and   tobacco  farmers  are  driving   to  main- 
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tain  record  production.  On  every  side  we 
see  the  power,  the  vitality,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  America. 

Who,  5  or  6  years  ago.  f ore^»w  the  miracle 
of  production  that  we  have  developed?  Who 
foresaw  the  avalanche  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
guns  that  has  snowed  under  the  Nazis  and 
will  as  certamly  snow  under  .he  Japs? 

In  the  last  war  we  Increased  our  industrial 
production  by  only  %5  percent;  farm  produc- 
tion by  only  5  percent.  In  -.his  war  indus- 
trial production  has  more  than  doubled, 
while  farm  production  is  35  percent  higher 
than  before  the  war.  This  industrial  and 
farm  torrent  of  production  has  enabled  us 
to  fight  an  all-out  war.  and  J)  have  a  lot  of 
our  comforts,  too. 

Five  years  ago  we  didn't  know  our  own 
Btrength.  But  we  know  it  new.  and  we  shall 
never  again  forget  it.  It  is  a  strength  which 
has  proved  unbeatable  in  war;  it  is  a  strength 
which  I  am  confident  will  p;  ove  unbeatable 
In  peace 

It  was  Bernie  Baruch  who  said  that  the 
war  has  been  a  crucible  for  tlie  economic  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  In  that  trucible  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  has  pioved  itself  pure 
gold,  because  it  Is  our  system  which  has  out- 
produced every  other. 

It  was  teamwork— teamwork  of  govern- 
ment, business,  agriculture,  and  labor — which 
made  possible  the  producton  miracles  of 
recent  years.  I  would  be  this  last  to  contend 
that  it  has  all  been  smooth  Bailing,  and  I 
would  be  the  first  to  assert  that  the  controls 
which  had  to  be  imposed  during  the  war  are 
whoUy  incompatible  with  the  functioning  of 
a  free-enterprise  system  in  time  of  peace. 

These  controls — let  me  emphasize — must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  emergency  catised 
by  the  war  is  over.  Let  m«!  say  flatly  that 
they  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  It  is  possible 
to  do  so  with  safety.  Having  said  that.  I 
must  go  on  and  say  that  th(«e  controls  have 
played  a  key  part  In  our  ^ar  achievement. 
We  simply  could  not  have  done  It  without 
them.  We  simply  cannot  do  without  them 
today. 

We  are  Just  now  entering  'nto  a  most  dan- 
gerous economic  period.  T.-ie  war  expendi- 
tures are  being  decreased  and  reconversion  is 
beginning.  Seeing  this,  many  people  are 
persuaded  that  the  danger  of  inflation  has 
passed.     Therein  lies  the  retJ  danger. 

The  cold  fact  ts  that  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures have  never  been  greater  than  they  are 
today  and  will  be  in  the  coming  months. 
It  Is  true  that  VE-day  has  made  possible  a 
cut  in  war  expenditures.  But  these  expendi- 
tures are  stiU  running  at  the  staggering  rate 
of  $90,000,000,000  a  year.  anc.  until  such  time 
as  the  Japanese  surrender  tliey  will  probably 
not  faU  below  »60.000.000,0(»0.  Sixty  biUion 
dollars,  let  me  remind  you.  l£  twice  the  cost  of 
fighting  World  War  I. 

Added  to  this  there  will  be  before  long 
the  rehabilitation  expenditvres  of  otir  allies. 
Most  of  them  are  desperately  In  need  of  food 
and  clothing,  but  they  are  equally  In  need 
of  raw  materials,  machinery  and  transporta- 
tion equipment  in  order  to  get  their  econ- 
omies running  again  after  the  devastation 
of  war.  They  will  be  In  our  riarkets  very  soon 
to  get  these  things  and  th<!y  have  »12.000.- 
000,000  balances — twelve  billions  of  cash — 
over  and  above  the  blllioni:  more  they  can 
borrow  here  with  which  to  p;iy  for  them. 

Finally,  there  are  the  un&iti&fied  demands 
and  the  vast  buying  power  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. Liquid  assets  in  this  country  stand  to- 
day at  the  almost  unbelievable  level  of 
♦300.000,000,000.  These  hundreds  of  bUlions 
of  dollars  in  currency,  banlc  balances,  sav- 
ings accounts,  Insurance,  an<l  war  bonds,  can 
provide  rich  markets,  richer  than  anything 
we  have  known  in  peacetime,  for  anything 
we  can  produce  for  years  to  (ome.  But  these 
same  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  could 
simply  smash  cur  economy  beyond  hope  of 
rescue  if  the  door  of  Inflatlor  is  once  opened. 
Z  can  think  of  no  State  ttat  would  suffer 


more  than  Connecticut — with  Its  great  in- 
dustrial and  insurance  Int^-ests. 

Today  these  dollars  are  held  safely  In  sav- 
ings accounts  and  in  securities,  because  peo- 
ple have  confidence  in  the  inflation  control 
program.  They  k.now  tiiat  the  dcUar  will 
buy  next  month  as  much  as  It  buys  today. 
If  that  confidence  falters,  if  it  is  replaced 
by  fear  that  inflation  is  on  it£  way,  it  will 
produce  Just  the  inflation  that  is  feared. 
Those  dollars  will  be  stampeded  Into  a  mad 
scramble  for  goods.  Once  that  happens,  no 
regulations  of  ours  could  stem  the  tide.  We 
would  simply  go  the  inflationary  way  of 
Greece,  France,  Belgium,  China,  and  a  score 
of  other  countries. 

In  this  connection  we  must  never  forget 
that  it  was  Just  at  this  stage  of  the  last  war 
that  we  bungled  the  Job  cf  inflation  control. 
Very  few  people  know  that  almost  half  of  the 
inflation  of  the  last  war  took  place  after 
the  armistice  vhen  price  controls  were 
stripped  off  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the 
danger  was  passed. 

It  was  the  inflation  after  the  armistice 
that  did  the  real  damage,  that  set  us  up 
for  the  smash -up  of  1920-21.  All  of  the  fac- 
tors which  were  present  then  are  present  to- 
day, only  infinitely  more  so.  It  can  happen 
again;  it  wiU  happen  again  unless  we  all  re- 
solve this  time  to  see  the  job  through  to 
the  end.  We  are  all  weary  of  regulations,  of 
red  tape,  and  of  bureaucracy.  But  we  have 
come  too  far  and  we  have  too  much  at  stake 
to  quit  before  the  Job  is  done. 

Successful  economic  stabilization  is  a  com- 
pound of  three  factors:  Good  laws,  good  ad- 
ministration, public  support.  The  stabiliza- 
tion laws,  which  are  at  this  moment  before 
the  Congress  for  renewal,  are  good  laws. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They  not 
only  direct  that  prices  and  wages  be  sta- 
bilized; they  provide  the  powers  that  are  nec- 
essary to  secure  that  objective.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  will  be  renewed  without  sig- 
nificant change. 

As  for  administration,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  claim  that  ours  has  been  a  perfect  Job. 
Probably  no  civilian  organization  in  peace 
or  in  war  was  ever  assigned  a  more  difficult 
task.  Tliere  have  been  irritations,  delays, 
and  some  Inevitable  errors  of  Judgment. 
Most  of  my  friends  have  a  favorite  OPA 
story. 

But  the  figures  show  that  the  basic  job 
assigned  to  us  has  been  done.  Average 
prices  today,  according  to  all  statistical  au- 
thorities are  close  to  the  levels  of  2  years  ago, 
and  roughly  equivalent  to  those  of  1926. 
For  the  most  part,  moreover,  this  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  maximum  possible 
fairness.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
call  my  friend  Mark  Sullivan  as  a  witness  to 
the  bar.  In  a  recent  column  he  said,  and  I 
quote : 

"It  is  recognized  that  OPA  has  performed 
an  indispensable  wartime  service.  It  has 
kept  prices  far  lower  tlian  they  otherwise 
would  have  been,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
consuming  public.  The  criticism  of  its 
methods  is  probably  no  graver  than  would 
have  been  the  criticism  of  any  other  agency 
effectively  carrying  out  so  difBcult  a  Job." 

But  no  law,  no  matter  how  good,  no  ad- 
ministration, no  matter  how  conscientious, 
could  have  stabilized  prices  for  two  solid 
years  without  the  full  support  of  most  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  labor,  and  the  consuming 
public.  There  have  been  criticisms  of 
course — some  sharp  and  even  bitter. 

But  In  the  last  2  weeks  when  the  chips 
were  down,  almost  every  organization  repre- 
senting business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  the 
consumer  has  put  itself  solidly  on  record  in 
support  of  our  price-control  program — the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National  Grange, 
the  Farmers'  Union  for  agriculture;  the  CIO, 
the  AFL,  the  railroad  labor  organizations;  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  «nd 
the  chamber  of  commerce  for  business;  and 
well-nigh  every  organization  in  America 
representing    the    ooosumlng    public.    And 


this  support.  I  may  say.  Is  not  limited  to 
testimony  before  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. This  support  f;oe8  down  to  the  grass 
roots.  It  is  reflected  in  recent  public- 
opinion  polls  each  of  which  showed  th.it  a 
vast  majority  of  the  people  is  In  favor  of 
OPA's  price-control  program.  We  see  it  In 
our  mail  from  thousands  of  individuals  In 
all  walks  of  life — including  among  the  most 
outspoken,  scores  of  veterans.  It  is  this 
which  gives  us  heart  to  go  on  with  a  difficult 
and  thankless  task. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  problems  we  face 
in  the  coming  3rear.  80  long  as  shortages 
continue  we  shall  hsve  to  go  on  stabilizing 
food  prices,  rents,  and  the  many  other  items 
that  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
average  citizen.  If  we  fail  In  this  baste  task 
the  Inflationary  spiral  will  soon  be  on  us. 
We  shall  havp  to  go  on  stabilizing  the  prices 
of  industrial  raw  matei  ials  and  the  thomands 
of  Industrial  products  which  go  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  production  for  the  average  pro- 
ducer. This  is,  in  Itself,  a  Job  of  tremendous 
proportions. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  on 
the  new  Job  of  providing  prices  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  items  which  have  been  out 
of  production  since  Pearl  Harbor  and  which 
are  Just  now  beginning  to  come  back  Into 
production. 

The  difficulties  In  pricing  these  product* 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  In  the  usual  case 
of  a  product  In  production  throughcut  the 
war,  we  Judge  the  need  for  price  increases  on 
the  basis  of  actual  cost  and  operating  expe- 
rience. In  the  case  of  the  new  reconversion 
products  we  have  no  such  experience  to  guide 
us.  These  products  for  the  most  part  have 
not  been  in  production  for  3  years. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  wages,  parts,  and 
materials  have  risen,  in  some  cases  sltarply. 
We  know.  too.  that  these  Increases  in  many 
cases  have  not  been  uniform  throughout  an 
Industry.  In  some  sections  of  an  Indu-stry 
costs  of  production  have  risen  much  more 
than  they  have  in  other  sections.  Finally, 
we  know  that  reconversion  wlU  not  be  all 
smooth  sailing.  There  will  be  after-produc- 
tion bottlenecks  which  will  slow  up  the 
process  and  Increase  costs.  There  may  be 
bottlenecks  to  some  key  types  of  equijament. 
In  certain  key  components.  In  subaseembliet, 
and  even  in  key  types  of  skilled  labor.  No 
man  can  say  how  soon  these  can  be  overcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
many  of  the  Inflated  costs  of  the  early  recon- 
version period  are  not  permanent.  Those 
which  arise  out  of  the  strains  of  war  pro- 
duction In  due  course  will  disappear.  Others 
which  are  the  result  of  the  bottlenecks  and 
low-volume  production  as  reconversion  starts 
up  will  disappear  as  these  bottlenecks  are 
overcome  and  as  production  gets  into  full 
swing. 

And  we  must  not  loee  sight  of  the  new 
plant  and  equipment  built  during  the  war 
and  the  increased  production  know-how  we 
have  all  of  lis  acquired.  After  the  last  war, 
output  per  man-hour  to  manufacturing  In- 
creased 10  percent  each  year  for  3  years.  Z 
em  confident  that  once  reconversion  gets 
Into  full  swing,  this  wUl  happen  again. 
American  management  and  labor,  the  most 
productive  to  the  world,  will  conttoue  to  pro- 
duce better  goods  at  lower  cost  as  they  al- 
ways have  in  the  past. 

The  problem,  to  put  It  In  a  nutshell.  Is 
simply  this.  We  dont  know,  businessmen 
themselves  don't  know,  what  the  actual  coat 
of  production  is  going  to  be  once  reconvert- 
ing Industries  get  Into  production.  At  the 
eame  time,  no  manufacturer  can  really  get 
gotog  until  he  knows  what  his  prices  are  go- 
ing to  be.  However  difllcult  the  job  of  pric- 
ing, and  assuming  our  determination  to 
avoid  Inflation,  it  is  a  job  that  has  got  to  be 
done,  and  It  has  got  to  be  done  fast. 

After  many  months  of  study  we  have 
made  up  our  mtods  to  the  followtog  pro- 
cedure.   The  key  elemenU  to  this  procedure 
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«Te  (1)  speed  of  decision  and  (2)  flexibUlty. 
Every  reconverting  manufacturer  wUl  know 
the  prices  at  which  he  can  come  back  Into 
production,  and  he  will  know  that  these  prices 
will  be  modified  If  necessary  to  meet  his  own 
situation. 

Our  reconversion  pricing  program  falls  Into 
three  parts. 

1.  Industry-wide  pricing  for  those  who 
cannot  proceed  under  their  last  celling  prices 
at  which  they  sold  in  1941  or  1942.  For  all 
reconverting  Industries  there  will  be  Indus- 
try wide  price  increase  factors  which  may 
be  applied  to  the  prices  which  were  in  effect 
during  the  last  period  of  normal  production, 
usually  1941.  These  price  increase  factors 
win  be  calculated  by  adjusting  the  1941  costs 
of  an  industry  for  any  subsequent  increases 
In  basic  wage  rate  schedules  of  factory 
workeis  and  for  Increases  In  the  prices  of 
materials  and  parts.  To  these  adjxisted  1941 
casts  wUl  be  i-dded  a  margin  to  provide  the 
same  percentage  profit  on  sales  which  the 
Industry  enjoyed  in  a  representative  peace- 
time period,  ordinarily  1936-39. 

Each  firm  may  Increase  its  own  1941  prices 
by  the  Industry  increase  factor  set  by  OPA. 
Where  the  result  Is  higher  than  its  existing 
ceiling,  the  higher  price  becomes  its  new  ceil- 
ing. The  resulting  prices  should  provide  any 
reconverting  Industry  with  the  opportunity 
to  earn  good  profits  as  soon  as  volume  really 
starts  rolling. 

2.  There  will,  of  course,  be  some  Individual 
firms  whose  costs  are  out  of  line  with  the 
rest  of  the  industry.  For  these.  Individual 
price  adjustments  will  be  provided.  They 
will  apply  to  any  firm  whose  ceiling  price — 
either  his  old  celling  price  established  in 
1942.  or  the  new  one  resulting  from  the 
application  of  the  industry  price  Increase 
factor — does  not  cover  his  own  1941  costs 
adjusted  for  increases  in  basic  wage  rate 
schedules  and  the  general  Industry  increase 
In  materials  and  components.  Such  a  firm 
will  be  entitled  to  a  price  which  will  cover 
Its  own  1941  costs  adjusted  for  these  In- 
crease factors,  plus  one-half  the  average 
Industry  percentage  profit  on  sale  In 
1936-39. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  point  out  that 
this  Individual  adjiistment  will  be  available 
to  the  reconverting  manufacturer  of  a  non- 
reconversion  product.  For  example,  a  furnl- 
tAire  manufacturer  who  has  been  In  war 
work  and  who  Is  now  coming  back  into  the 
production  of  furniture  which  his  competi- 
tors have  been  producing  all  through  the 
war.  is  eligible  for  this  adjustment. 

3.  Finally,  we  have  taken  a  major  step  In 
lifting  the  load  of  red  tape  from  small  busi- 
ness. Small  reconverting  firms  whose  1941 
civUlan  volume  did  not  exceed  $200,000,  and 
who  do  not  anticipate  more  than  that  vol- 
tune  of  sales  within  the  next  12  months,  will 
not  have  to  apply  for  Individual  adjustments 
but  will  compute  their  own  celling  prices  on 
a  streamlined  form. 

Each  will  apply  the  reconversion  price  In- 
crease standard  to  his  own  situation.  If  the 
firm's  own  1938-39  profit  margin  on  sales 
was  leas  than  one-half  the  Irvdustry's  profit 
margin,  he  may  use  one-half  the  Industry's 
average  margin  In  computing  his  celling 
prices.  Tins  figure  will  be  furnished  by 
OPA.  Having  computed  his  celling  price  he 
wlU  then  report  It,  together  with  his  calcu- 
lations, to  the  OPA  district  office  and  Is  free 
to  proceed  to  sell  his  product.  His  compu- 
tation will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  audit. 

Of  course,  any  Industry  or  Individual  firm 
may  sell  his  product  at  once  at  his  1942  cell- 
ing. Many  firms  are  already  doing  this.  But 
those  who  are  unable  to  move  ahead  on  that 
basis  will  have  the  txill  benefit  of  all  the  ad- 
justments which  I  have  described  to  cover 
their  legitimate  Increased  costs.  This  three- 
way  pricing  program  we  earnestly  hope  will 
speed  the  reconversion  process. 

But  If  developments  show  that  changes  In 
our  standard  are  necessary,  we  shall  be  quick 
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5  possibility  of  a  doubt 
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dustries some  cases  of  hardship.  These  hard- 
ships have  always  been  of  great  concern  to 
us.  but  the  fact  Is  that  our  personnel  has 
been  limited,  and  the  Job  we  have  had  to  do 
has  been  enormously  large.  In  many  Indus- 
tries, therefore,  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  regulations  which  are  gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  but  which  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  every  Individual 
firm. 

Our  personnel  Is  still  limited  and  our  Job 
Is  still  enormously  large.  Nonetheless,  we 
are  now  going  to  undertake  the  administra- 
tive load  of  extending  Individual  adjustments 
to  many  Industries  which  have  not  hitherto 
had  them.  In  no  case,  no  matter  how  un- 
important It  may  be — do  we  want  anyone  to 
be  able  legitimately  to  say  "OPA  ceilings  have 
put  me  In  an  overall  loss  position."  Frankly 
we  don't  know  how  ambitious  a  Job  we  are 
undertaking.  We  don't  know  how  success- 
ful we  can  be,  but  we  are  going  to  do  our 
utmost. 

We  are  going  to  do  our  utmost  not  only 
because  we  want  to  relieve  hardship  wherever 
hardship  exists,  but  because  every  ounce  of 
production  we  can  get,  and  every  Job  that 
can  be  provided  is  Important.  The  keystone 
of  our  thinking  during  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod is  that  there  should  be  a  maximum  of 
opportunity  for  free  enterprise  In  this  coun- 
try to  produce  all  the  goods  of  v;hlch  we  are 
capable  and  to  provide  good  Jobs  at  good 
wages  for  everyone  who  wants  to  work. 

We  must  speed  production.  But  we  must 
at  the  same  time  avoid  the  disaster  of  infia- 
.on  which  would  In  Itself  wreck  our  free 
enterprise  system.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  year 
before  us  Is  one  of  extreme  danger.  It  Is  a 
critical  year,  a  year  that  will  provide  the 
acid  test  of  our  vision,  our  wisdom,  and  our 
capacity  for  working  together.  What  Is  done 
In  this  year  will  determine  what  the  postwar 
world  will  look  like.  While  It  Is  our  deter- 
mination In  OPA  to  strip  off  our  control  as 
rapidly  as  supply  comes  Into  true  balance 
with  dercand,  It  Is  equally  our  determination, 
until  that  time  comes,  not  to  let  the  economy 
drift  Into  disaster. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  I  could  assure 
you  that  Inflation  can  be  kept  In  check  with- 
out some  Irritations,  without  regulations, 
without  occasional  delays  and  unavoidable 
hardship.  But.  in  all  honesty,  I  am  afraid 
I  can't.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  make  our 
operation  as  painless  as  possible.  But  In 
such  a  stupendous  undertaking  It  would  be 
foily  to  promise  perfection. 

But  let  me  say  once  more,  so  that  no  one 
can  possibly  misunderstand  me.  that  wartime 
controls — price  controls  In  particular — were 
born  of  the  needs  of  the  war  Itself.  These 
controls  will  be  stripped  off  as  soon  as  the 
emergency  caused  by  the  war  passes.  I  know 
you  are  all  weary  of  regulations.  I  know 
your  patience  has  been  tried  again  and  again. 
But  If  there  are  any  of  you  who  have  been 
thinking  that  we  In  the  OPA  have  the  notion 
of  Imposing  these  controls  upon  you  for  the 
rest  of  all  time,  that  anyone  in  the  organ- 
ization has  the  notion  of  remaking  ovur  eco- 
nomic system,  let  him  put  that  thought  out 
of  his  mind.  We  are  anxiously  waiting  the 
day  when  we  can  get  back  to  the  normal  op- 
erations of  the  free  market.  We  wait  for  It 
Just  as  eagerly  as  you  who  have  had  to  live 
under  our  regiulatlons. 

Price  control  on  several  Items  can  be  safely 
lifted  In  the  near  future.  Others  will  follow 
as  production  Increases.  In  Industry  after 
Industry,  price  controls  will  be  first  sus- 
pended and  then  finally  dropped  as  supplies 
come  In  line  with  demand.  Let  me  say  that 
the  happy  day  when  all  wartime  regulations 
are  behind  us  can  never  come  too  soon  to 
suit  me  personally. 

Let  me  close  with  a  forthright  appeal  for 
your  continued  support.  Very  frankly  with- 
out It  we  cannot  see  our  Job  through  suc- 
cessfully to  the  end.  There  are  a  few  people 
In  every  Industry  who  will  never  be  satisfied 
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whatevev  we  may  do.  In  adc  Itlon,  there  are 
a  few  short-sighted  people  In  every  Industry 
Who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  tlielr  own  futxire 
well-being  to  their  immediate  gain.  These 
particular  people  have  hit  ut  below  the  belt 
before,  and  they  will  do  It  ai;aln.  They  will 
continue  to  take  every  advant  ige  of  the  short- 
ages and  hardships  which  are  an  Inevitable 
part  of  war  to  try  to  undermine  the  confidence 
In  price  control  and  in  war  controls  generally. 

Thoughtlessly,  irresponsibly  they  would 
bring  Inflation  down  on  all  oar  heads  for  the 
sake  of  a  fleeting  personal  advantage. 

Gentlemen,  these  people  ire  a  threat  to 
our  economic  future. 

The  price-control  program  Is  designed  for 
the  protection  of  business  r.o  less  than  for 
the  protection  of  the  farmer,  the  worker,  and 
tfie  consumer.  We  all  have  an  equal  stake 
In  It.    We  must  stand  solidly  behind  It. 

What  we  need  In  the  year  i  head  more  than 
anything  else  Is  a  spirit  ol  reasonableness 
and  gocd  feeling.  We  have  come  a  long  way 
together.  We  have  rung  up  8  record  In  which 
all  ol  us  can  take  the  great*  st  pride.  Never 
before  In  our  history  has  our  free  enterprise 
system  performed  so  brllliar.tly.  Let  us  re- 
solve now  to  continue  th:it  performance. 
Let  us  resolve  to  work  together  in  harmony 
and  mutual  understanding. 

I  know  I  can  count  on  you  In  the  difficult 
days  that  He  ahead  of  us. 


Selling  the  American  People  Into 
Egyptian  Bondage 


EXTENSION  OF  RJilMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJ5SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  19. 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
that  certain  elements  In  Iwth  Houses  of 
Congress  are  bent  on  selling  the  white 
Americans  into  Egyptian  Iwndage  by  the 
passage  of  the  so-called  FEPC,  the 
most  dangerous  piece  ol  communistic 
legislation  ever  proposed  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

As  the  American  people  learn  what  is 
In,  and  what  Is  behind,  this  vicious  meas- 
ure, protests  against  it  ccme  pouring  in 
from  every  section  of  the  country. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  one  that 
Just  came  in  from  the  boiird  of  directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio: 

ATTEMPT    TO    ACCOMPLISH     OB-tBCTIVE    THKOUGH 
UkCISLATION    OISAPI'ROVEO 

The  method  proposed  for  accomplishing 
the  objective  Is  to  coerce  tht  employer,  labor 
union,  or  agency  of  the  Pedt^ral  Government 
to  recognize  certain  principles  of  conduct 
and  to  establish  certain  social  relations  which 
are  necessarily  incident  to  the  employment  of 
persons.  We  recognize  that  the  proponents 
of  the  bill  say  that  there  Is  no  attempt  there- 
in to  bring  up  the  question  cf  social  equality. 
However,  the  employment  cf  persons  neces- 
sarily Involves  social  distinctions  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer and  such  distinctions,  often  unfor- 
tunate and  •odious,  are,  nevertheless,  not 
•apable  of  elimination  by  legislation  and 
6oercIve  methods. 
oma  PKovisioNs  or  th«  law  objectionable 

Aside  from  the  fundamental  objection  ex- 
pressed above,  we  object  t>  the  following 
aspects  of  the  proposed  legiilatloni 


1.  This  legislation  Involves  the  creating  of 
a  new  FMeral  bureau  and  the  appointment 
of  five  commissioners  who  will  constitute 
the  administrative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
board  under  the  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Act. 

Incidentally  I  might  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  present  personnel  of  this  il- 
legal outfit,  that  is  now  operating  under 
Executive  order.    Here  it  is: 

commhtze   on    rAia    emplotmxnt    pbacticz, 
washimcton,  d.  c. 

Office  of  the  Chairman 


Incumbent 

Title 

Eace 

Sal- 
ary 

Ross,  Malcolm 

Chairman 

White... 

$8,000 

Johnson ,  Oeor^e  M . 

Deputy  Chair- 
man. 

Colored. 

8,000 

Hubbard,  Maoeo... 

Hearings  ciam- 
ioer. 

...do.... 

fi.eoo 

Bloch,  Emanuel 

do 

White.. - 

6.aoo 

Coopir,  Evelyn 

do 

...do.... 

fi.fion 

Berking,  Max 

Assistant  to 
Chairman. 

...do.... 

3.800 

Alciandcr,  Dorothy 

Secretary  to 
Chairman. 

Colored. 

2,600 

Clifton,  J.  Jeanne. 

Secretary  to 
Deputy 

..do 

2,000 

Brooks,  Mary 

Clerk-stenoE- 
raphor. 

...do.... 

1,80J 

Bantlnp,  MjTa 

do 

White... 

1,800 

You  will  note  that  in  this  oflBce  of  the 
chairman,  consisting  of  10  people,  there 
are  5  Negroes,  and  5  white  people,  most 
of  whom  have  foreign  names.  One  of 
the  whites  is  a  stenographer  who  re- 
ceives the  smallest  salary  of  anyone  on 
the  list. 

Remember  that  the  members  of  this 
group  preside  over  the  destiny  of  every 
business  enterprise  in  America,  and  are 
using  their  assumed  powers  to  harass 
white  Americans  out  of  business. 

This  is  the  organization  Members  of 
Congress  are  now  being  asked  to  per- 
petuate by  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  goes  on  to  say: 

The  bureau  will  be  organized  throughout 
the  entire  country  for  the  purpose  erf  policing 
Industry  and  enforcing  the  act.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  empowered  to  designate  one 
of  Its  members  or  designate  any  number  of 
agents,  any  one  of  whom  could  be  empowered 
to  conduct  trials  against  employers  anywhere 
In  the  land.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  agents  who  could  be  appointed. 
Witnesses  could  be  subpenaed  and  forced  to 
attend  from  any  place  In  America.  The  qual- 
ifications of  such  one-man  courts  would  be 
determined,  not  by  Congress,  but  by  the  com- 
mission in  accordance  with  Its  rule-making 
power.  The  Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents 
could,  according  to  section  9  of  the  bill,  have 
the  power  to  enter  private  business  places 
and  there  conduct  searches,  examine  and  copy 
any  evidence  of  any  person  being  Investigated 
or  proceeded  against  by  such  agent.  The  bill 
makes  no  requirement  as  to  probable  cause 
for  such  search  or  the  need  for  a  search  war- 
rant. If  the  victim  should  "willfully  resist, 
prevent.  Impede,  or  interfere"  with  such  a 
search,  he  would  thereby  become  subject  to 
a  fine  and  Imprisonment. 

8.  The  legislation  contemplates  a  self-exe- 
cuting system  of  enforcement.  Those  who 
are  aggrieved  wlU  register  complaint.  It  wiU 
resvUt  In  thousands  of  lawsuits  being  filed  by 
troublemakers  and  professional  agiUtors.  It 
has  great  potentialities  for  racketeering  and 
blackmailing.  It  is  feared  that  every  art  of 
the  employer  which  relates  in  any  manner  to 
Indlvldvials  of  a  minority  group  will  be  the 
subject  of  complaint  because  of  the  unfortu- 
nate consciousness  of  such  Individuals  of 
their  position  which  will  be  augmented  by 


agitation,  bickering,  bureaucratic  hearings, 
and  litigation  which  wUl  naturally  and  surely 
foUow  from  this  method  of  accomplishing  a 
social  reform. 

3.  The  bill  specifically  provides  under  sec- 
tion 8  thereof  that  the  orders  cf  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  "subject  to  Judicial  enforce- 
ment and  Judicial  review  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  law  as  In  the  case  of  or- 
ders of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board." 
This  procedure  under  the  NLRA  has  been  the 
subject  of  continued  question  and  criticism 
and  has  frequently  resulted  in  prejudiced  ar.d 
discriminatory  decisions.  It  Involves  the 
abandonment  of  the  formal,  time-tested  rules 
of  evidence  established  for  courts  of  law  and 
evolved  over  many  years  of  Judicial  history. 
The  charge  has  been  made  with  very  great 
frequency  that  a  procedure  of  this  kind  re- 
sults frequently  In  orders  based  upon  Im- 
proper and  inadequate  evidence  and  that  It 
does  not  assure  both  sides  to  the  controversy 
equal  opportunity  In  the  presentation  of  their 
case.  It  Is  believed  that  an  Independent  and 
Toare  adequate  tribunal  with  strict  rule*  and 
regulations  of  procedure  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  hearing  and  the  determination 
of  controversies. 

4.  There  Is  no  sufficient  assurance  of  prc^)er 
and  adequate  rights  of  review.  The  circuit 
courts  of  appeal  are  not  permitted  to  review 
the  evidence  and  the  findings  of  facts  If  the 
order  of  the  Commission  Is  "supported  by 
evidence."  The  requirement  as  to  the  meas- 
ure of  proof  found  In  the  record  coming  be- 
fore the  reviewing  court  is  not  "sufllclent  evi- 
dence" or  "adequate  evidence  '  or  "supported 
by  the  weight  of  the  evidence"  or  by  "substan- 
tial evidence."  Under  the  procedure  estab- 
lished by  this  Fair  Emplojrment  Practice  Act 
the  declsloft  by  the  Commlslson  or  lu  agents 
is  a  final  order  In  regard  to  the  findings  of 
fact  no  matter  ho*'  flimsy  or  questionable  of 
no  matter  how  substantial  the  evidence  lo  the 
contrary.  It  Is  true  that  the  courts,  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  have  held  that 
"supported  by  evidence"  means  evidence  of  a 
substantial  character.  If  it  is  intended  to 
provide  for  a  review  of  the  facts  and  evldenca 
In  all  cases  where  the  court  falls  to  find  In 
the  record  "substantial  evidence"  to  support 
the  decision,  let  the  law  so  provide  rather 
than  to  provide  what  apF>ears  to  be  a  rule 
precluding  review  if  there  Is  any  evidence 
whatsoever  to  support  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  rights  of  appeal  shculd  not  be 
unduly  limited  and  circumscribed.  There 
should  be  very  definite  assurance  that  the 
reviewing  court  shall  have  authority  to  pass 
on  and  will  pass  on  the  credibility  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  truth  and  falsity  of  testimony. 
It  should  be  assured  that  the  court  will  be 
able  to  consider  the  question  of  whether  the 
order  was  Issued  as  a  result  of  a  trumped- 
up  lawsuit  by  a  blackmailer  or  shyster.  There 
should  be  sufflclent  assurance  that  the  court 
may  consider  the  question  of  whether  the 
Commission,  according  to  the  record,  acted 
with  bias  or  prejudice.  The  court  should 
have  the  right  to  consider  whether  the  order 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  defendant's  busi- 
ness or  Injurious  to  the  morale  of  other  em- 
ployees. It  Is  a  matter  of  very  great  Impor- 
tance that  the  order  of  any  tribunal  charged 
with  the  determination  of  facts  upon  the 
basis  of  which  men  may  be  fined  and  Im- 
prisoned should  be  subject  to  broad  powers 
of  review  In  an  appellate  court. 

5.  This  law  involves  the  establishment  of 
another  btueau  which  obvlovisly  would  be- 
come a  very  large  peacetime  agency  devoted 
to  perpetuating  Itself.  Jealous  of  Its  preroga- 
tives, and  engaged  In  the  spending  of  public 
fiuds. 

6.  The  bill  Is  a  departtu-e  from  the  tradi- 
tional American  system  of  free  enterprise 
With  respect  to  the  right  that  has  always 
been  enjoyed  by  employers  to  tise  their  own 
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sound  Judgment  and  discretion  In  selecting 
loyal  and  capable  emplo-ees.  Under  the 
American  system  of  competitive  tree  enter- 
prise, a  man  has  been  able  to  excel  and 
make  progress  because  of  his  ability  to  Judge 
men  and  surround  himself  with  employees 
whom  he  could  trust  and  who  would  produce 
more  and  better  services.  It  is  through  that 
system  of  competition  and  improvement  that 
private  enterprise  has  succeeded  in  America 
when  it  has  failed  in  other  countries. 

7.  Legislation  of  this  kind  Is  unfair  to  the 
persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 
It  will  foster  and  develop  wide  breaches  of 
misunderstanding.  It  will  develop  greater 
race  consciousness.  It  Is  calculated  to  result 
In  strikes.  rioU.  and  violence  and  to  develop 
gnater  discriminatory  practices,  particularly 
ocitside  the  field  of  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  90  percent  of  the 
thinking  people  of  America  will  agree 
with  these  statements. 

One  of  the  worst  things  that  could 
possibly  happen  to  the  American  people, 
and  especially  the  businessmen  of  the 
Nation,  at  this  time,  would  be  the  passage 
of  this  bill  and  the  fastening  upon  them 
of  this  totalitarian  communistic  system 
of  bureaucratic  regimentation. 


A  Letter  to  Harry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA  « 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  to  the  President  by 
"Dczauche — Himself"  of  my  home  town. 
The  letter  follows: 

The  Swot  SHrET, 
Opelousaa,  La.,  June  1,  1945. 
Hon.  E.uutT  S.  TauMAN. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dr.«  Haiuy:  Been  kinda  holding  back  on 
this  letter  to  you  since  you  entered  the 
White  House  but  you're  doing  such  a  good 
Job  that  I  just  have  to  pat  you  on  the  back 
and  tell  you  about  it. 

I  get  to  chat  with  fellows  all  over  this 
old  U.  S.  A.  and  to  date  they  stamp  you  O.  K. 
end  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of  confidence 
over  the  country  that  the  old  Nation  Is  In 
safe  bands  and  that  you  have  yoixr  feet  on 
the  ground. 

Jiist  keep  your  eyes  on  these  "groups." 
Harry,  and  don't  let  'em  steer  you  away 
from  a  practical  and  sensible  course.  Keep 
on  being  President  for  all  the  people — big  and 
little — cause  it  took  us  all  to  make  this 
great  Nation,  and  It  will  take  us  all  to  keep 
It  great.  Theories  and  Idealistic  thoughts 
and  words  are  all  right,  but  we  are  still  living 
In  a  realistic  old  world,  and  fine  phrases 
won't  change  people  overnight. 

Nations  like  Italy.  Spain,  Argentina,  and 
any  others  that  weren't  with  us  through  the 
fight;  Id  let  'em  wait  outside  until  I  got 
good  and  ready  to  talk  to  'em.  The  balance 
of  the  Old  World  over  there — well.  I'd  give 
'em  a  bite  or  two,  a  pack  of  seed  and  a  ho« 
and  tell  'em  to  go  to  work. 

Anyway.  Harry,  we  like  your  blunt  and  sen- 
sible approach  to  problems  that  confront 
ycu.  It's  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  high- 
sounding  dreamy  thoughts  that  mean  noth- 
ing. And  say.  Harry,  you  ain't  bad  on  the 
rad-o  either.  I  like  you  and  the  way  you  are 
gfsinj  about  yo\ir  Job. 
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Tlianks  for  your 
potatoes.     I  knew  yoi; 
fortified  dellciousness 
that  extra  "umph" 
days  that  lie  ahead, 
about  these  sweets 
ington.  Congressman 
In  for  a  chat. 

It  was  ridiculoiis  to 
Kee  to  prison  for  boo 
Ask  the  boys  who  w 
Glad  Patterson  took  It 

Congratulations  on 
to  chat  with  you.     He 
and  is  too  good  an 
him  during  these  tryi 
Lehman  is  a  misfit  w 
Hoover.     I'm  sorry  bu  . 

Come  down  for  a 
on  a  spot  where  some 
on  the  farm.     W.  L. 
that  I  first  lived  In. 
do  anything  to  help 
and  111  be  there 
you. 

Sincerely, 


lether  about  the  sweet- 

d  like  their  vitamin 

ind  they  will  give  you 

you  need  lor  the 

Could  tell  you  plenty 

when  I'm  In  Wash- 

llvscADE  and  I  will  drop 


sentence  this  boy  Mc- 

ing  German  prisoners. 

€re  In  German  camps. 

In  hand  and  settled  It. 

inviting  Herbert  Hoover 

has  too  much  ability 

American  not  to  have  used 

r  g  times.    Ex-Governor 

1  ere  he  Is  compared  to 

that's  the  way  I  feel. 

wtek  end.  Harry.     I  live 

of  your  klnfolks  lived 

iVuman  built  the  house 

More  later.    If  I  can 

5)ou.  Harry.  Just  whistle 

Good  luck  and  God  bless 


Boston  Past  Editorial 


EXTENSION 

HON. 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 

THOMAS  J.  LANE 


OF  MASS.  ,cHt:srrr3 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 

uTie  21.  1945 


Mr.  LANE.     Mr 
to  extend  my 
SIGNAL  Record,  I  w 
lowing    excellent 
peared  in  the  June 
Boston  Post.  Bostoi, 

"a  good  kame  is — ' 


repeal ed 


getting 


publ  c 
thlid 


questic  ned 


me 
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How  long  are  the 
to  permit  these 
good   name   to   pass 
lenged?     This  is 
ness.     It  seems  that 
Boston    is    held    up 
decadent,  racially 
erant  of  free  speech 
crime. 

The  latest  Is  the 
in   the   Boston 
the  seeds  of  the 
the  pupils  thai  the 
Russia  and  that  the 
pared    for    it."     The 
charge,  when 
that  he  had  no  first 
up  his  charge,  but 
it  said  by  a  speaker 
ascertain  Miss  Ella 
New  York  newspaper 

That  an  educated 
ble  position  before 
and  amplify  such  a 
to  verify   the  facts 
But    the    authorities 
seekers  to  come  to 
charges  without 
statements  by  concr 
open  to  censure. 

This  Is  not  to 
put  any  brakes  on  th( 
Free  speech  was 
in  Paneull  Hall,  at 
most  unknown  in  a 
world,  and  where 
here  against  the 
have   been   paid   for 
But  free  speech  doei 
libel  and  to  tarnish 
community,   as   is 
recent  years. 
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Dizauche — Himself. 


Speaker,  under  leave 

remj  rks  in  the  Congres- 

i  ;h  to  include  the  fol- 

(iditorlal    which    ap- 

19.  1945.  issue  of  the 

Mass. : 


To  recall  an  Instance  of  some  weeks  ago.  a 
magazine  with  a  national  circulation  went 
out  of  Its  way  to  belittle  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  sneeringly  published  a  photograph  of 
a  couple  of  South  Boston  boys  who  were  re- 
ferred to  as  tough  specimens.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  the  editors  of  this  magazine  that 
they  could  have  taken  similar  pictures  of 
worse  slums  and  of  tougher  specimens  in  New 
York,  where  the  editors  live,  or  In  Chicago, 
or  New  Orleans,  or  even  in  that  t3rplcal  Amer- 
ican city,  Memphis.  Tenn..  which  has  the 
worst  hcmiclde  record  of  any  city  In  the 
country? 

We  find  that  similar  magazines  and  news- 
papers, some  of  them  with  semi-communlstlc 
connections,  start  a  clamor  of  derision  every 
time  the  Boston  authorities  attempt  to  clamp 
the  censorship  on  some  particularly  vlclou», 
obscene  new  book.  Apparently.  In  their  opin- 
ion, there  is  no  filth  too  foul  to  put  In  the 
hands  of  their  children  In  the  name  of  free 
speech  or  free  press.  Instead  of  attacking 
the  sources  of  publications  that  are  con- 
taminating the  public  mind  with  the  filth 
that  eeems  to  be  a  necessary  backlog  for 
every  new  best  seller,  they  deride  the  men 
who  make  an  honest  attempt  to  cleanse  the 
atmosphere. 

We  think  it  Is  high  time  that  the  various 
organizations  representing  Boston — church, 
cultural,  civic,  and  even  a  business  organ- 
ization such  as  the  chamber  of  commerce- 
should  band  together  in  a  cooperative  effort 
to  put  an  end  to  these  loud  speakers  who 
come  here  and  besmirch  the  good  name  of 
our  city.  •  We  think  it  Is  not  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ordinary  fairness  that  before  such 
speakers  are  allowed  to  make  public  their 
charges  they  should  be  made  to  verify  the 
statements  as  to  facts. 

Perhaps  if  one  or  more  of  these  false 
alarms  were  hauled  before  a  grand  Jury  for 
libel  or  slander,  they  might  be  a  bit  more 
wary  of  making  wild  charges. 


)eople  of  Boston  going 
ed  attacks  on  the  city's 
by  practically  unchal- 
_  to  be  a  serious  busl- 
every  few  weeks,  now, 
aefore  the  country  as 
blayed.  ultraprudish,  intol- 
or  even  seething  with 
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world  war  by  telling 

next  war  will  be  with 

might  as  well  be  pre- 

raan    who    made    this 

about  It.  admitted 

hand  evidence  to  back 

rely  that  he  had  heard 

the  Ford  Hall  Forum, 

Winter,  employed  by  a 


1  nan  holding  a  responsl- 

public  should  repeat 

charge  without  seeking 

is   almost   unbelievable. 

who    permit    publicity 

Boston  and  make  such 

able  to  back  up  their 

evidence  are  certainly 
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privilege  of  free  speech. 
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time  when  it  was  al- 

other  country  In  the 

things  that  were  said 

fore  gn  oppressor  might  well 

by  the  death   penalty. 

not  mean  freedom  to 

the  name  of  the  whole 

tleing   done  so   often   in 


Opposition  to  the  Sale  of  Nazi  Films  by 
Alien  Property  Custod'an 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  sale  of  con- 
fiscated Nazi  films  for  release  In  the 
United  States  by  the  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  I  understand  that  this  exec- 
utive office  had  contemplated  the  sale  of 
approximately  650  films,  made  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Hitler  regime,  for  gen- 
eral distribution  to  exhibitors  here  in 
America. 

The  purpose  of  these  films  first  and 
foremost  was  to  nazify  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  The  world  will  for  a  long 
while  have  enough  reminders  of  the  re- 
sults of  nazism,  and  certainly  does  not 
need  these  celluloid  impressions  to  show 
it  up  for  what  it  was.  I  firmly  believe 
that  those  German  films  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  American  Government 
should  be  destroyed  or  suppressed.  We 
are  still  warring  against  fascism,  and  it 
seems  utterly  absurd  to  parade  these 
screen  spokesmen  of  what  we  are  fight- 
ing so  desperately  to  defeat.  If  any 
copies  of  these  films  are  to  be  preserved, 
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they  certainly  should  not  be  for  general 
consumption. 

For  anyone  who  has  seen  any  of  the 
German  films  made  under  Hitler,  Goer- 
Ing.  and  Goebt)els,  it  is  quite  obvious  that 
neither  travelogs,  cartoons,  or  feature 
productions  are  immune  from  Nazi  prop- 
aganda. They  are  all  dangerous.  As 
might  be  expected  of  the  Na/i  regime,  a 
good  number  of  the  films  are  unsuited 
for  the  standards  of  exhibition  in  Ameri- 
can motion-picture  houses.  Many  are 
quite  sordid.  Even  if  a  Nazi-made  film 
has  any  artistic  value,  I  am  sure  that  our 
own  motion -picture  industry  can  produce 
something  finer.  I  cannot  see  why  we 
have  to  exhibit  films  produced  under  the 
slave  conditions  of  Nazi  Germany,  when 
we  can  proudly  witness  the  products  of 
our  own  great  motion-picture  Industry, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  allies. 

The  films  under  discussion  glorify 
free  love,  the  Hitler  youth  movement, 
Prussianism,  and  tell  how  "nazism  freed 
Europe  from  oppression."  They  are  the 
antithesis  of  the  themes  of  all  the  great 
anti -Fascist  films  made  by  our  American 
companies  all  during  this  war. 

I  protested  as  irreconcilable  the  auc- 
tioning of  these  confiscated  Nazi  films  by 
a  Government  agency  at  this  time,  and 
am  pleased  that  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian reconsidered  this  action  before 
the  proposed  date  of  sale,  July  9, 1945. 


Food  Administration  in  1917-18 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I DOLLIVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Freeman  Journal,  Webster  City,  Iowa, 
May  3,  1945: 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  DIFFICULT  IN   1917-18 

lowans  have  been  hearing  and  reading  a 
great  deal  about  food  rationing  during  the 
past  3  years.  The  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  has  forced  people  to 
become  ever  more  conscious  of  their  blue 
points  and  red  jjolnts.  At  one  time  coffee 
stamps  afforded  a  real  problem,  whereas,  to- 
day, sugar  stamps  cause  many  an  lowan  to 
pause  before  placing  a  second  spoonful  in  his 
coffee.  Local  ration  boards  are  doing  their 
best  to  exercise  honest  Judgment  as  friends, 
and  neighbors  come  In  with  their  problems. 
An  Iowa  Palls  editor  felt  that  OPA  workers 
were  the  "busiest  people  In  Hardin  County." 
At  Mason  City  It  was  said  that  Gordon  Rich- 
ards had  contributed  5.500  tireless  hours  to 
the  local  OPA.  Not  all  cooperated,  how- 
ever, for  fully  $206,000  was  paid  In  fines  by 
lowans  during  1944,  three-fourths  of  which 
stemmed  from  the  food  group. 

The  OPA  was  created  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  inflation  as  well  as  to  Insure  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  goods  to  all.  The  les- 
sons of  World  War  I  were  an  Impelling  fac- 
tor in  bringing  about  the  OPA.  In  1917 
the  United  States  Pood  Administration  had 
been  established  with  Herbert  Hoover  aa 
Commissioner.  The  story  of  food  adminis- 
tration In  Iowa  In  World  War  I  was  told  by 


Ivan  L.  Pollock  in  a  two-volume  work  on 
that  subject  Issued  by  the  State  historical 
society  in  1923. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  word  "Hoover- 
lee"  became  associated  with  meatless  and 
wheat  less  days.  People  were  urged  by  poster 
to  save  sugar,  eat  potatoes,  and  save  wheat. 
Those  who  horrried  were  sought  out  and 
punished.  Despite  such  slogans,  prices  rose 
to  high  levels.  lowans  can  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  difficulties  of  food  administration  In 
the  Wilsonlan  period  by  consulting  Dr.  Pol- 
lock's books  in  their  local  library. 


OWI  Disagrees  With  President's  Home- 
Town  Editor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  in  the  Record 
the  following  letter  written  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OflQce  of  War  Information  to 
the  editor  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner,  in  reply  to  a  news  stoi7  ap- 
pearing in  that  paper  and  extended  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  14: 

Jwt  20,  1945. 
Mr.  William  Soxtthfrn.  Jr., 

Editor,  Independence  Examiner, 

Independence,  Mo. 

Dear  Mh  Southern:  On  June  14.  according 
to  a  statement  Introduced  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  Examiner  published  a 
story  about  OWI  operations  In  Independ- 
ence, Indicating  that  two  separate  crews  of 
reporters  and  photographers  from  this  Office 
had  visited  the  town  to  do  substantially  the 
same  work.  The  explanation,  as  given  by  a 
member  of  the  second  crew,  was  that  one 
represented  the  Overseas  Branch  of  OWI  and 
the  other  the  Domestic  Branch,  and  that  the 
two  were  not  permitted  to  exchange  infor- 
mation. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  gentleman,  who 
was  not  a  member  of  our  staff  and  evidently 
does  not  know  much  about  our  procedure, 
misinformed  you.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

Our  Domestic  Branch  has  no  photographer 
and  has  sent  no  one  to  Independence. 

Our  Overseas  Branch  sent  a  reporter-pho- 
tographer. David  Elsendrath,  to  Independ- 
ence on  April  13.  He  stayed  about  2  weeks, 
taking  pictures  of  the  home  town  of  the 
new  President- of  the  United  States  for  use 
In  foreign  newspapers  and  In  our  magazines 
published  abroad.  So  far  as  we  know,  he 
took  nobody  with  him.  so  I  do  not  know 
how  he  managed  to  look  like  a  crew. 

Some  weeks  later,  with  the  announcement 
of  the  remodeling  of  the  President's  home 
for  possible  use  as  a  summer  White  House, 
our  Overseas  Branch  decided  It  needed  a  few 
more  pictures.  Rather  than  spend  the 
money  to  send  a  photographer  from  Wash- 
ington or  New  York,  we  told  one  of  the  news 
picture  agencies  that  we  would  be  glad  to 
Ijuy  certain  additional  pictures  from  Inde- 
pendence at  the  usual  rate.  This  Inspired 
the  agency  to  send  a  photographer — only  one, 
so  far  as  we  know,  though  there  may  have 
been  more — from  a  nearby  city  to  take  some 
pictures  In  Independence,  some  of  which  we 
subsequently  purchased  for  overseas  use. 
The  pictures  were  not  taken  exclusively  for 
OWI  and  the  agency  has  been  free  to  sell 
them  to  newspapers,  magazines,  or  other 
clients. 


It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  quite  legitimate 
function  of  this  Office  to  let  the  people  of 
other  countries  know  what  the  President's 
borne  town  looks  like,  especially  when  It  la 
not  only  one  of  the  small  cities  which  are 
perhaps  of  more  importance  In  American 
social  organization  than  they  are  In  those  of 
most  countries,  but  also  when  It  happens  to 
be  a  town  which  has  had  historical  Impor- 
tance in  the  westward  migration.  I  feel  that 
the  expense  of  sending  one  photographer 
from  New  York  for  a  a-week  stay  In  Inde- 
pendence was  thoroughly  Justifiable. 
Very  truly, 

Elmer  Davis, 
Director.  OWI. 


Jones  Sees  Peril  to  Rice  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  a  copy  of  a  news- 
paper article  by  Hon.  Sam  H.  Jones,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  of  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
tration to  allocate  the  entire  rice  crop  of 
the  United  States  for  relief  and  other 
purposes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  most 
accurately  and  fully  describes  how  this 
proposal,  if  carried  out.  will  affect  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  since  the  D  s- 
trict  which  I  represent  is  the  largest  rice- 
producing  district  In  the  United  States, 
my  constituents  and  I  are  greatly 
alarmed  over  the  proposal  not  only  be- 
cause it  will  do  great  damage  to  our  dis- 
trict but  also  affect  the  entire  rice  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Representatives  and  Senators  from 
the  rice-producing  States  hope  that  be- 
fore this  plan  is  definitely  decided  upon 
that  our  cflacials  in  the  Government  will 
give  further  consideration  to  the  matter 
for  the  reasons  outlined  In  the  article  by 
Governor  Jones,  which  follows: 

Jones  Sees  Peril  to  Rice  Inoust?.t — Sats  War 
Relief  Plan  Will  Mean  Overproduction 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  June  11. — The  fate  of 
Louisiana  rice  growers  in  the  postwar  period 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration, which  is  about  to  make  a  decision  on 
the  allocation  of  American  rice  for  1945  and 
subsequent  years,  former  Gov.  Sam  Houston 
Jonrs  said  here  today. 

Governor  Jones'  plea  to  the  War  Pood  Ad- 
ministration Is: 

"Use  the  huge  surpluses  of  wheat  and  corn 
now  overflowing  the  elevators  of  America  In- 
stead of  drawing  further  on  the  limited 
rice  supplies  of  the  rlce-growlng  States  of 
the   South." 

"The  proposed  rice  export  program  of  the 
American  Government  will  wreck  the  rice  In- 
dustry,"  said  former  Governor  Jones.  "It 
will  destroy  the  carefully  developed  domestic 
markets  upon  which  the  southern  rice  farm- 
er must  depend  for  a  permanent  market. 
The  amount  of  relief  it  will  give  to  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  distressed  nations  will  not 
amount  to  more  than  2  days'  supply  a  year. 
At  the  same  time  huge  surpluses  of  American 
com  and  wheat  arc  avaUable  to  feed  the 
hungry  nations,  while  the  wheat  farmers 
aire  dumping  the  1945  wheat  crop  on  tha 
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groiind  for  lack  of  storage  In  the  bulging  ele- 
vators. 

•The  War  Food  Administration  has  been 
calling  on  the  nee  industries  for  increasing 
supplies  cf  rice.  Last  year  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  total  crop  of  18.000,000  pock- 
ets was  earmarked  for  Government  uses. 
This  year,  we  are  told,  this  amount  will  be 
stepped  up  and  probably  doubled.  Such  ac- 
tion. If  carried  out.  woxild  be  nothing  short 
of  ruinotis.    The  reasons  are  obvious. 

"Normally.  America  produced  about  12.000.- 
000  pockets,  of  which  some  8.000  000  pockets 
are  needed  for  domestic  consumption.  Under 
the  urge  of  war,  production  was  Increased  to 
18.000,000  pockets,  but  the  domestic  consump- 
tion has  remained  around  the  original  8,000.- 
000  pockets.  This  8.000.000  pockets  has  con- 
stituted, in  the  past,  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  crop.  When  the  war  is 
over  we  shall  lose  most  of  our  present  exports. 
because  the  countries  now  importing  will  be 
able  to  raise  their  own  rice  or  will  get  It  from 
their  normal  sources  of  supply. 

"This  will  leave  the  American  rice  indus- 
try with  its  domestic  markets  and  the  limited 
expert  market  It  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 
Thus,  there  will  be  at  least  a  50-percent  over- 
production of  rice  for  the  normal  markets. 
This  is.  of  course,  a  sufficient  reduction  to 
Jeopardize  the  future  of  very  rice  fanner  In 
Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  -The  an- 
swer, or  at  least  the  surest  answer,  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  domestic  market,  .and  here 
we  need  the  aid  of  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government." 

HAZAAO   IS   CITED 

-But  the  War  Food  Administration.  In- 
stead of  assisting  in  the  problem,  is  actually 
increasing  the  hazard.  For  if  the  new  pro- 
gram Is  carried  out  the  amount  of  American 
rice  earmarked  for  foreign  countries  is  to  b« 
increased.  This  can  only  mean  that  the 
amount  left  for  domestic  consumption  Is 
to  be  reduced.  And  when  the  domestic  sup- 
ply Is  reduced  we  are  cutting  the  postwar 
security  out  from  under  the  American  ric« 
farmer. 

"Food  habits  are  hard  to  form  and  hard 
to  change.  For  many  years  the  southern  rice 
growers  and  millers  have  been  trying  to  de- 
velop new  domestic  markets.  The  gulf  coast 
States  have  been  the  principal  consumers. 
But  gradually  the  northern  and  eastern 
States  have  been  Increasing  their  purchases. 
Gradually  these  markets  have  been  expanded. 
Thus  new  sources  for  disposal  of  American 
rice  In  America  have  been  developed. 

"Now  It  Is  proposed  that  the  new  domestic 
markets  thus  developed,  be  deprived  of  this 
commodity.  If  this  be  done  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  people  to  go  back  to  the  vise 
of  the  Irish  potato  and  other  products  to 
replace  the  rice.  And  If  the  war  situation 
docs  not  clear  up  for  several  years  our  care- 
fully nurtured  new  domestic  markets  will 
have  been  destroyed,  and  the  work  of  10 
or  20  years  on  the  part  of  southern  rice 
growers  and  millers  will  have  been  lost. 

"Not  only  this  but  we  will  have  a  rice 
production  potential  of  18,000,000  pockets 
with  a  domestic  market  for  possibly  8.000,- 
000  pockets.  Add  to  this  a  possible  post- 
war exp>ort  market  or  three  or  four  million 
pockets  and  you  have  a  total  of  eleven  or 
twelve  mUUon  pockets  which  Is  6,000,000 
pockets  too  small.  In  other  words,  we  will 
face  a  situation  wherein  one-third  of  our 
crop  will  go  'begging'  because  the  artificial 
foreign  market  is  gone  and  the  carefully 
nurtured  domestic  market  Is  reduced.  W« 
all  know  what  this  will  do  to  the  price." 

PEXVIOtTS   WAS   KECALLED 

**The  rice  farmers  of  southwest  Louisiana 
have  not  forgotten  what  happened  to  them 
after  the  last  war.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  disaster  that  came  with  the  first  or  sec- 
ond crop  after  the  war  when  bankruptcy 
swept  the  rice  section,  flattening  not  only  ths 
Xarmer,  but  the  merchant  and  banker  as  well. 
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cvUtural  Industry  going  after  the  war  Is 
over. 

'Finally,  if  the  proposed  program  of  In- 
creasing the  percentage  of  rice  to  be  ex- 
ported under  Government  control  is  carried 
through,  that  Increase  may  go  so  far  as  to 
double  the  'Government's  take.'  Then,  If 
this  be  done  the  American  consumers  will 
have  to  face  the  possibility  of  cutting  down 
their  rice  rations  to  one-half  of  that  they 
have  enjoyed  In  the  past.  And  such  a  pros- 
pect Is  dreary,  indeed,  for  Louisiana  and  her 
Bister  States  where  rice  has  become  a  basic 
food  for  our  population. 

"A  meeting  of  the  millers'  advisory  com- 
mittee is  to  be  called  at  an  early  date  by 
the  War  Food  Administration.  Upon  the 
decision  of  WFA  will  depend  to  a  great  de- 
gree the  future  of  our  rice  farmers  for  years 
to  come." 


Hon.  James  M.  Curley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  Congressman  John  W.  McCor- 
mack's  tribute  to  a  friend  in  November 
1944  at  a  testimonial  banquet  tendered 
Hon.  James  M.  Curley  on  his  birthday 
anniversary: 

Seventy  years  young — James  M.  Ctjrlet. 

This  gathering  Is  a  splendid  and  fitting 
birthday  testimonial  of  real  friendship  for 
J\UE8  M.  CtJRLET,  the  man,  and  for  James 
M.  CtTRLET.  t^e  public  official. 

Planned  by  his  friends  as  far  back  as  last 
July,  this  tremendous  outpouring  clearly 
evidences  the  many  friends  that  the  guest 
of  the  evening  has. 

Nearly  50  years  of  active  public  service  In 
elective  office;  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature;  member  of  the  city  government 
of  Boston;  mayor  of  Boston;  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  now  a 
Member  of  Congress — what  a  great  record. 

Throughout  all  of  these  years,  he  has  al- 
ways been  found  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
always  fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  weak,  the 
underprivileged,  the  unemployed. 

I  can  remember  well  as  a  young  man. 
starting  out  In  public  life,  calling  into  his 
office  when  he  was  mayor  and  asking  on  the 
many  occasions  I  called  to  see  him,  hundreds 
of  favors  of  him  for  those  who  came  to  me. 
Whenever  he  could  do  a  favor,  he  never  re- 
fused. 

There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  In 
Boston  who  have  gone  to  James  M.  CtJRLET, 
or  written  him.  or  had  others  like  myself 
go  to  him  In  their  behalf  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  kind  acts,  and  many  other 
thousands  throughout  the  State. 

A  hard  and  clean  fighter,  he  has  never  for- 
gotten the  place  from  which  he  came,  or 
the  people  from  whom  he  came — the  poor, 
those  who  are  not  possessed  of  much  of  the 
world's  goods. 

During  his  years  of  public  life  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  have  been 
made  happier,  whose  burdens  In  life  have 
been  lifted,  by  the  hxunane  acts  of  Governor 
Cttelet. 

This  splendid  gathering  shows  clearly  the 
respect  and  gratitude  that  exists  for  him. 
Outride  of  this  banquet  hall  are  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  would  like  to  be  here, 
but  who  cannot  for  one  reason  or  another. 

But  their  thoughts  are  here  with  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Curley  tonight.  They  have  not 
forgotten.    Their  messages  of  friendship  anl 
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gratitude  to  Governor  Cttklet  are  here  Just 
as  effectively  as  If  they  were  here  in  per- 
son. I  am  conscious  of  that  fact.  I  know 
that  Governor  and  Mrs.  Curley  are  also. 

Outside  of  the  sacredness  erf  the  family 
life,  the  closest  relationship  that  can  exist 
between  two  or  more  persons  is  real  friend- 
ship. 

A  person  Is  Indeed  fortunate  who  has  many 
real  friends. 

That  Is  a  relationship  that  Is  earned 
through  service  and  sacrifice.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 

James  M.  Curley  possesses  the  real  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  of  countless  thousands 
of  persons.  He  possesses  their  friendship  be- 
cause he  has  earned  it.  I  know  from  expe- 
rience that  the  great  majority  of  persons 
appreciate  consideration  and  kindness  shown 
them  and  they  are  everlastingly  grateful. 

Governor  Curley  has  earned  that  friend- 
ship because  underneath  the  exterior  of  a 
hard  fighter  in  the  political  arena  he  pos- 
sesses a  big  heart,  an  understanding  heart,  a 
heart  that  would  never  permit  him  to  re- 
fuse to  help  when  he  could,  someone  else 
who  sought  and  needed  his  assistance. 

As  we  look  over  his  whole  life,  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  public  official,  we  see  a 
picture  of  constructive  and  progressive  ef- 
fort. 

His  progressive  and  humane  vision  of  years 
ago,  as  a  young  man  starting  out  in  public 
life,  has  never  been  dimmed  with  the  passing 
of  years. 

He  Is  Just  as  visionary  and  progressive  to- 
day, after  nearly  50  years  of  public  service, 
as  he  was  when  he  first  started  his  public 
career.  Pew  men  virith  his  years  In  public  life 
can  have  that  said  about  them. 

That  Is  why  I  started  out  with  the  obser- 
Tatlon  "70  years  young — James  M.  Ctnu-EY." 
In  his  early  years  In  public  life,  in  what- 
ever position  he  held,  he  was  always  a  leader 
In  the  passage  of  biunane  and  progressive 
legislation. 

Later,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  was 
always  found  on  the  right  side,  fighting  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people.  No  matter 
what  the  opposition  was  he  never  compro- 
mised his  Intense  love  of  the  average  person. 
His  three  terms  as  mayor  have  left  their 
Imprints  everywhere  one  goes  In  Boston. 

Parks  and  playgrounds  that  bring  recrea- 
tion and  happiness— public  buildings  and 
hospital  buildings  that  serve  the  poor  and 
the  sick  exist  everywhere.  They  are  living 
monuments  to  the  progressive  and  humane 
spirit  of  JAMES  M.  Curley. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  when  a  friend 
of  mine  was  visiting  Boston  that  I  took  him 
through  South  Boston  and  along  the  St  rand - 
way.  He  enthused  over  the  beach  and  over 
Columbus  Park.  I  told  him  that  when  I  was 
a  boy  that  the  tides  came  In  to  what  Is  now 
called  Old  Colony  Avenue,*polntIng  It  out  to 
him.  I  told  him  of  the  mud  flats  and  of  the 
terrible  stench  that  remained  after  the  tides 
had  gone  out.  I  told  him  that  on  a  hot  day 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons — 
men,  women,  and  children — came  from  all 
parts  of  metropolitan  Boston  to  enjoy  the 
beach  and  God's  sulight  I  told  him  of  the 
work  of  reclamation  done  under  James  M. 
CtmLET  when  he  was  mayor  which  gave  to 
Boston  and  the  poor  people  this  wonderful 
gift  of  health,  recreation,  and  pleasure. 

He  was  amazed.  He  said.  "I  have  visited 
nearly  every  city  In  the  United  States.  This 
Is  the  finest  beach  that  I  have  ever  seen  lo- 
cated In  a  metropolitan  city." 

This  Is  one  of  James  M.  Curlets  monu- 
ments. In  every  section  of  the  city,  monu- 
ments of  recreation,  of  pleasure  to  the  youth, 
paiks  or  public  buildings  exist  to  serve  the 
people — all  permanent  monuments  to  the 
leadership  of  James  M.  CtntLSY. 

Later  as  Governor,  his  progressive  and  hu- 
mane vision  never  became  dimmed.  He  con- 
tinued hlB  humane  and  constructive  leader- 
ship.   On  the  statute  books  of  otir  common- 


wealth are  humane  laws  recommended  by 
him  that  will  forever  remain  as  monvunents 
to  hic  leadership,  and  to  his  memory. 

Again,  in  his  present  position  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  his  constructive  vision  Is 
Just  as  strong — James  M.  Curley  is  carrying 
on  with  the  same  vigor — fighting  the  battles 
of  the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  veteran. 


Relax  OPA  Meat  Curb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a 
copy  of  a  newspaper  article  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  of  June 
19,  1945,  with  respect  to  the  meat  situa- 
tion in  Louisiana. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
Relax  OPA  Meat  Curb,  Asks  Davis — Gover- 
nor CrrES  Unfair  Hardship  in  Louisiana 
Baton  Roucb,  La..  June  18. — Gov.  Jlmmle 
H.  Davis  today  asked  Chester  A.  Bowles.  OPA 
Administrator,  to  relax  restrictions  on  State 
meat  packers,  producers,  and  processors  so 
that  the  largest  livestock  papulation  In  the 
history  of  the  State  might  be  used  to  allevi- 
ate a  critical  meat  shortage. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  OPA  chief.  Governor 
Davis  said  despite  the  fact  that  the  Louisiana 
livestock  supply  Is  greater  now  than  ever 
before  there  Is  a  meat  shortage  from  legiti- 
mate channels.  This  shortage,  he  said,  was 
due  to  OPA  Control  Order  No,  1.  which  re- 
sulted In  discriminatory  and  unfair  hardship 
on  producers,  processors,  and  consumers  in 
Louisiana, 

Copies  of  the  telegram  were  sent  to  all 
Louisiana  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  and  assistance  In  securing 
modification  of  the  OPA  regulations  was 
asked  of  them  by  the  governor. 

Earlier  today  a  delegation  of  meat  pack- 
ers, slaughterers,  and  restaurant  operators 
headed  by  Fred  Dykhulzen,  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Meat  Packers  and  Processors'  As- 
sociation; Clifton  Ganus,  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Restaurant  Association,  and  J.  J. 
Kramer,  executive  director  of  the  Louisiana 
Restaurant  Association,  met  with  Governor 
Davis  to  discuss  the  meat  situation  In  the 
State. 

Present  at  the  meeting  also  was  Harry  D. 
Wilson,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and 
George  Wallace,  executive  counsel  to  the 
governor. 

calls  situation  acute 
Dykhulzen.  who  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  group,  told  Governor  Davis  that  the  meat 
situation  In  Louisiana  Is  chaotic  and  acute 
and  warned  that  unless  the  State  steps  in 
and  does  something  the  meat  Industry  In  the 
State  wai  be  crushed. 

Chief  complaint  of  the  group  as  voiced  by 
Its  spokesman  is  the  OPA  regulation  referred 
to  as  OPA  Control  Order  No.  1,  which  llmlU 
packers  operating  In  the  State  and  not  Inter- 
state to  a  meat  quota  of  about  60  percent  of 
the  1941  beef  and  pork  supply. 

All  agreed  that  this  Is  tinfalr  to  the  small 
packer  and  unfair  to  the  civUlan  buyers,  aa 
there  are  plenty  of  cattle  that  are  not  being 
bought  by  large  packers  handling  Army, 
Navy,  and  lend-lease  needs. 


One  member  of  the  delegation  said  restau- 
rant owners  and  retail  butchers  have  plenty 
of  points,  there  are  plenty  of  cattle,  the 
banks  are  eager  to  finance  purchases  of  meat 
where  the  small  buyer  may  not  have  enough 
cash  and  yet  the  OPA  ruling  is  rapidly  forc- 
ing the  small  dealers  and  packers  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

"We  are  ready  to  go  to  the  OPA  and  tell 
them  that  we  want  an  adequate  supply  of 
meat  through  ordinary  channels  or  we  ere 
going  to  have  to  close  up  or  go  to  the  black 
market,  which  we  don't  prcpose  to  do." 
Ganus,  who  spoke  for  the  restaurant  oper- 
ators, declared. 

Several  members  of  the  delegation  also 
pointed  out  to  Governor  Davis  that  there  is 
no  shortage  of  meat  on  the  black  market  "If 
you  want  to  get  it  there  and  pay  the  price." 
However,  they  asserted  that  what  the  packers 
and  restaurant  men  want  is  a  fair  supply 
quota  through  legitimate  channels. 

DAVIS    OFFERS    TO     HELP 

Governor  Davis  assured  the  group  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  what  he  could  to  help  but 
warned  that  "they  tell  us  what  to  do  JiL^t 
as  often  as  they  tell  you"  when  the  question 
of  States'  rights  was  brought  Into  the  matter. 

It  was  finally  agreed  on  by  the  Governor 
and  members  of  the  delegation  that  a  com- 
mittee would  meet  with  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Wilson  and  draw  up  a  telegram  to  the  OPA 
head,  which  the  Governor  would  sign  and 
send  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  some  im- 
provement In  the  situation. 

Text  of  the  Davis  telegram  follows: 

"At  a  conference  held  In  my -office  this  18th 
day  of  June  attend?d  by  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  my  executive  counsel  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consumer.  Institutional 
feeders,  meat  wholesalers,  packers,  livestock 
producers  and  merchants  the  following  facts 
were  presented, 

"We  have  the  largest  on-hoof  livestock 
population  In  the  history  of  our  State.  De- 
spite this  surplus,  there  Is  less  meat  available 
to  our  people  through  legitimate  channels 
than  ever  before.  This  meat  shortage  Is 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  quota  re- 
strictions contained  In  control  order  No.  1, 
Office  of  Price  Administration, 

"We  feel  that  this  quota  restriction  results 
In  a  discriminatory  and  unfair  hardship  on 
producers,  processors,  and  consumers  in 
Louisiana.  We  appeal  to  you  for  relief  by 
modifying  this  quota  restriction.  If  neces- 
sary I  shall  send  a  representative  committee 
of  all  Interests  to  wait  upon  you  at  your  con- 
venience." 


CoJambia  River  Aothority — Editorial  and 
Explanation  of  a  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  the  Columbia  River 
Authority  from  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
World,  and  a  statement  In  explanation 
of  Senate  bill  460. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wenatchee  Dally  World] 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Columbia  Basin 
Commission  met  In  Wenatchee  and  dlsniMNt 
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the  proposed  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 
Senator  Hugh  Mitchill  announced  that  he 
had  conferred  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  had  received  a  green  light 
for  such  an  Authority. 

President  Truntxan's  approval  of  a  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  Is  of  great  Importance  to 
this  region. 

It  means  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  willing  to  have  ths  administration 
of  the  greatest  project  in  the  world  taken 
away  from  Washington.  D.  C.  and  placed  out 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  region. 

It  means  that  he  Is  supporting  the  people 
of  this  region  in  their  request  for  decentrali- 
zation—in their  request  that  Washington, 
D.  C.  grant  more  regional  autonomy — 
in  their  request  that  a  "piece  of  Washington" 
shall  be  transplanted  out  here  In  the  region. 
When  President  Truman  told  Senator 
MrrcHXLL  he  was  In  favor  of  a  Columbia  Val- 
ley Authority,  he  told  Mitchku.,  In  other 
words.  "I  believe  the  men  on  the  ground 
know  best;  I  believe  they  can  see  the  needs 
best  and  will  plan  and  carry  out  the  projects 
more  efficiently. 

•I  recognize  that  these  big  multlple-pur- 
poB«  river  development  projects  must  be  Fed- 
eral, but  that  they  should  not  be  planned 
and  Edminlstered  by  remote  control  from 
Waahlngton.  D.  C.** 

Now  It  Is  up  to  the  people  of  the  North- 
west to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  President  Truman  has  offered  to 
them — accept  the  responsibility  which  he 
offers  to  place  in  our  bands. 


QUESTIONS  AKD  ANSWTRS  ON  THK  COLUMBl.* 
KIVCR  AUTHORrTT  BILL,  S.  4S0.  INTBODUCEO 
BT    SENATOR    MITCHELL 

1.  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  so  Im- 
prove the  economic  situation  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  this  region  can  proportion- 
ately share   In  the  60 ,000.000- Job  program? 

Definitely,  yes.  Through  the  avenue  of 
coupling  the  unused  resources  of  the  region 
to  the  largest  and  cheapest  potential  power 
supply  m  the  country.  Through  the  coupling 
of  resources  and  cheap  electric  power,  pur- 
chasing power  can  be  expanded.  Purchas- 
ing power  la  the  key  to  employment  and 
reconversion. 

2.  Under  CVA,  how  will  power  revenues  be 
used? 

Power  revenues  will  be  used  to  expand  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  power,  to 
develop  additional  power  stations,  to  Irri- 
gate and  reclaim  lands,  to  provide  flood  re- 
lief, to  promote  new  power  uses,  to  develop 
resources,  and  to  operate  new  and  to  coop- 
erate with  existing  laboratories  and  pilot 
plants,  looking  toward  additional  industrial 
and  power  uses  and  Improved  utilization 
processes. 

3.  What    does    the   Mitchell    bill    provide? 
This  bill  provides  a   rational  approach  to 

the  problem  of  expanding  production,  and 
consumption,  thereby  Increasing  Job  oppor- 
tunities. The  approach  Is  no  different  than 
the  methods  used  during  the  past  century 
to  expand  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Government  provides  the  leadership  and 
creates  the  opportunity  for  the  expansion 
of  private  business  volume.  The  bill  does 
not  dictate  how  men  will  be  employed:  It 
merely  gives  to  them  the  opportunity  for 
employment. 
,  4.  Does  S.  460  provide  for  adequate  local 
autonomy? 

It  does.  It  provides  for  regional  direc- 
tors and  an  advisory  council  designated  by 
the  governors  of  the  Basin  States.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  an  executive  office  cen- 
trally located  In  the  region. 

5.  How  will  the  authority  affect  the  status 
of  municipally  or  privately  owned  power 
utilities  in  the  region? 

S,  450  will  not  charge  the  nature  of  the 
present  central  Federal  transmission  grid. 
The  Federal  plants  will  continue  to  provide 
the  regions  tmslc  power  supply,  and  the  ma- 
jor transmission  lines  and  substations  will 


bring  that  power  at  1<  w  cost  to  the  major 
load  centers  or  wtolesa  le  distributing  points. 
Power  system  ownershi  j  and  operation,  pub- 
lic or  private,  beyond  these  wholesale  de- 
livery points,  will  stii:  remain  a  matter  of 
local  option.  The  Authority  In  the  retail 
field  must  operate  thr<  ugh  and  under  exist- 
ing State  laws. 

6.  What  would  the  passage  of  this  bill 
mean  to  business  and   igriculture? 

The  bill  provides  foi  increasing  the  levels 
of  sustained  prcductioi  under  a  free  enter- 
prise system  without  Federal  domination. 
To  accomplish  this  ob  ective.  operations  are 
transferred  to  the  ret  ion,  without  bureau- 
cratic domination. 

7.  What  range  of  primary  functions  docs 
the  bill  contemplate? 

The  bill  provides  a  r  leans  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenanci  of  an  over-all  unified 
plan  and  program  for  1  he  development  of  the 
water,  land,  and  mireral  resources  of  the 
lesion.  It  provides  the  necessary  plan,  pro- 
gram, and  budget  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives. The  bill  will  result  In  £uch  a  plan 
and  program  that  will  provide  the  greatest 
over-all  benefits  from  ill  the  resources  of  the 
region.  The  Intent  Is  to  provide  develop- 
ment through  the  utiizatlon  of  all  existing 
development  agenciei .  It  will  encourage 
sound  research  activ  ties,  thereby  creating 
regional  resource  de  relopment  opportuni- 
ties 

8.  In  what  geogra  jhical  area  will  the 
functions  of  this  bill    >e  exercised? 

This  bill  will  cover  ill  the  resources  of  the 
Columbia  Basin,  com]  irised  of  large  areas  In 
the  States  of  Washing  on.  Oregon.  Idaho,  and 
western  Montana,  antj  smaller  areas  in  Wyo- 
ming. Utah,  and  Neva  la,  plus  closely  related 
coastal  and  Interior  drainage  areas  In  the 
remaining  parts  of  th ;  States  of  Washington 
and  Oregon. 

9.  Is  the  Colum  )ia  an  International 
stream? 

It  18.  While  the  pi  oposed  bill  covers  only 
that  part  of  the  Colt  mbia  Basin  within  the 
United  States,  a  paral  el  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  bas  n  In  Canada  is  Impor- 
tant to  both  nations. 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  unified 
valley-developing  pre  jram  In  the  Columbia 
Basin  from  the  natlc  aal  and  regional  view- 
points? 

Through  such  prdgrams  a  much  more 
realistic  and  effective  approach  can  be  made 
to  the  Improvement  )f  national  production. 
Income,  employment .  security,  and  living 
standards.  Regional  economics  are  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  f <  r  a  rational  and  effec- 
tive development  of  national  assets.  Such 
enterprises  will  strengthen  the  national 
economy.  A  strong  national  economy  can 
only  result  from  consistent  well-balanced 
regional  economies. 

11.  Are  the  presen  ;  economies  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  balanc(  d.  both  from  a  regional 
and  national  viewpo  nt? 

The  answer  Is  •No."  The  following  fac- 
tual comparisons  between  a  few  heavy  in- 
dustrial States  and  the  western  raw  mate- 
rial States  show  a  mi  rked  unbalance.  These 
facts  are  based  on  tie  survey  made  by  the 
McCarran  committed  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  for  comparative  purposes  are 
expressed  in  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
national  values: 

Per-     Per- 
cent    cent 
indus-  West- 
trial       ern 
States  States 
Proportionate      part      of      total 
United  States  mineral  produc- 
tion  

Amount  of  raw  fores;  products.. 

Amount  of  fish  reso  irces 

FYoportionate  part  o    total  man- 
ufactures  i 

):  land  area.. 


Proportlonate  part  o 

Proportionate   part 

Income 


of   national 


26 

53 

4 

49 

30 

50 

65 

11 

9 

61 

56 


19 


These  comparisons  show  definitely  that 
the  States  In  the  Columbia  Basin  and  neigh- 
boring States  must  expand  their  manufac- 
turing capability  If  they  are  to  receive  their 
proportionate  part  of  national  Income  and 
provide  their  part  of  national  employment. 

Although  these  States  produce  50  percent 
cf  the  Nation's  raw  materials,  they  only 
manufacture  one-fifth  of  what  they  produce 
and  only  receive  19  percent  of  the  national 
income. 

12.  Comparatively,  will  the  Pacific  North- 
west receive  a  greater  proportion  of  the  Im- 
pact cf  war  reconversion? 

It  win.  The  Increase  In  population  In  the 
Western  States  due  to  war  industry  has 
been  9  percent  compared  to  4  percent  in 
the  heavy  eastern  industrial  sections  of  the 
country.  The  war  boom  area  population  In- 
crease In  the  eastern  industrial  States  Is 
only  11  percent,  whereas  In  the  Western 
States  It  Is  24  percent,  or  nearly  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  in  that  section 
of  this  country  that  received  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  the  national  income. 

The  percentage  Increase  In  manufacturing 
employment  in  the  industrial  States  during 
the  war  period  has  amounted  to  59  percent 
compared  to  148  percent  In  the  Western 
States,  with  the  largest  concentration  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Therefore,  the  Pacific  coast 
States  will  have  a  reconversion  problem 
proportionately  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  eastern  Industrial  States.  Conse- 
quently, some  tool  must  be  provided  to  ab- 
sorb the  Initial  shock  of  reconversion.  This 
Is  one  cf  the  objects  of  the  CVA. 

13.  What  Is  needed  to  provide  a  national 
scale  cf  60.000.000  jobs? 

To  provide  60,000,000  jobs  will  require  a 
net  national  Income  (wages,  salaries,  and 
business  income)  of  at  least  $130,000,000,000 
per  ysar  In  1944  dollars.  For  every  dollar 
cf  national  net  Income  there  must  be  $1.43 
representing  gross  sales.  This  Is  the  bal- 
ance necessary  to  provide  60,000.000  jobs. 

This  balance  can  only  be  realized  when 
total  public  and  private  investment  per  year 
totals  28  percent  of  the  annual  net  income, 
or,  m  round  figures.  $35,000,000,000  per  year. 
In  the  past  annual  private  Investment  has 
never  exceeded  60  percent  of  the  Investment 
goal  necessary  to  provide  60,000,000  jobs. 
However,  with  adequate  encouragement, 
there  la  no  reason  why  the  private  Invest- 
ment proportion  cannot  be  advanced  to  75 
percent  of  the  total,  leaving  25  percent  (or 
$9,000,000,000  annually)  for  Federal,  State, 
county,  and  municipal  Investments. 

14.  How  does  the  investment  in  manufac- 
turing facilities  in  the  State  of  Washington 
compare  with  other  sections? 

In  1939  the  net  annual  manufacturing  In- 
vestment in  the  State  of  Washington  only 
amounted  to  5  percent  of  the  value  added 
from  manufacturing  products.  The  State  of 
Washington  has  eearly  $3,500,000,000  worth 
of  war  contracts.  The  plant  Investment  In 
the  State  to  ttirn  out  this  value  of  war  con- 
tracts amounts  to  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  contracts,  whereas  In  the  heavy  indus- 
trial Staffc  m  the  East  the  plant  Investment 
under  war  contracts  ran  from  23  to  26  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  products.  This 
comparison  shows  definitely  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  must  Increase  its  annual  invest- 
ment in  plant  facilities. 

15.  What  relation  do  the  five  major  States 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  bear  to  the  national 
values? 

The  Columbia  Basin  comprises  around  3 
percent  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States,  has  over  9  percent  of  Its  land  area, 
and  has  potential  resources  approximating 
20  percent  of  the  natlona'  total.  Consider- 
ing this  large  percentage  of  resources  which 
the  Columbia  Valley  can  contribute  to  the 
national  total,  a  production  volume  equal  to 
l)etween  4  and  4'2  percent  of  the  national 
volume  is  necessary  In  order  to  balance  its 
economy  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Thia 
is  a  very  conservatlv*  allotment  yardstick. 

This  means  a  gross  regional  production  of 
goods  and  services  between  six  and  one-half 
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and  seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a  year 
and  a  regional  income  in  the  form  of  wages, 
salaries,  and  dividends  of  around  $5,000,000.- 
000  a  year.  Such  an  economy  will  provide 
a  total  of  over  2,000.000  Jobs. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  there  must  be  a 
total  annual  investment  in  this  region,  both 
public  and  private,  of  approximately  $1,250,- 
000.000.  Feasible  private  investment  in  this 
region  is  roughly  estimated  at  60  percent  of 
this  stated  investment  figure,  leaving  a  nec- 
essary public  investment  of  better  than  a 
half  a  billion  dollars  annually.  This  public 
Investment  Includes  Federal.  State,  county, 
and  municipal  investments  of  all  kinds  that 
produce  employment.  The  regional  authority 
Is  the  base  of  this  necessary  expansion. 

16.  Would  the  cost  of  public  Investment 
In  such  a  river  program  be  repaid? 

Unquestionably.  A  properly  planned  river 
development  program  will  pay  adequate  divi- 
dends In  new  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
service  Income:  in  increased  savings;  In  fiood 
control  and  relief  from  other  damages.  In 
addition,  it  will  provide  power  revenues  and 
reduce  transportation  costs,  all  of  which 
result  In  increased  tax  yields. 

Such  a  development  under  this  bill  will 
nay  out  as  a  direct  business  Investment. 
The  bill  provided  that  revenues  from  power 
sales  will  repay  all  the  power  Investment,  to- 
gether with  the  operating  costs.  In  addi- 
tion, subsidies  for  reclamation  works  can  be 
provided.  The  navigation  costs,  as  Is  cus- 
tomary with  all  Federal  projects,  are  not 
self-liquidating,  but  will  be  covered  by  sav- 
Ings  to  consumers  and  increased  tax 
revenues. 

17.  Docs  this  bill  provide  for  postwar  WPA? 
It  does  not.     It  provides  for  a  constructive 

valley  development  program  through  self- 
liquidating  works.  Programs  of  this  kind 
will  provide  useful,  regenerated,  and  perma- 
nent emplojrment,  and  business-creating 
opportunities.  Self-liquidating  projects 
lessen  the  need  for  "make  work"  projects. 

18.  At  the  present,  what  provides  Job  op- 
portunities? 

Approximately  half  the  present  job  oppor- 
tunities are  the  result  of  war  contracts. 

19.  What  is  needed  to  protect  against  In- 
flation? 

The  best  protection  against  Inflation  Is  an 
expanded  production  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices. The  largest  part  of  this  expansion 
should  come  from  private  enterprise. 

20.  How  does  the  war  electrical  expansion 
In  the  West  compare  with  similar  expansion 
In  the  more  highly  industrialized  sections 
of  this  country? 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  total  national 
war  electrical  expansion  Is  in  the  Western 
States  with  a  substantial  part  in  the  State 
of  Washington  because  of  the  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  developments.  This  was 
a  natural  situation.  In  the  prewar  period 
this  country  lagged  behind  European  coun- 
tries In  the  production  of  electrochemical 
and  electrometallurgical  materiel.  This  pro- 
duction situation  actually  resulted  In  the 
location  of  such  plants  in  the  Northwest. 
The  metals  of  this  war  and  the  metals  of 
future  commerce  will  be  the  electrometals. 
The  Northwestern  electrical  capacity  and  Its 
natural  byproducts  have  been  a  lifesaver  In 
this  war.  They  can  also  be  a  lifesaver  In 
peace,  provided  this  power  resource  Is  coupled 
with  the  other  latent  resources  of  the  region. 
This  is  the  objective  of  S.  460. 

21.  Would  the  enactment  of  S.  460  make 
other  domestic  economy  legislation  unneces- 
sary? 

No.  S  460  (the  CVAi  wUl  deal  principally 
with  upbuilding  our  resource  base.  All  of 
as  realize  the  rate  that  our  natural  resource 
base  Is  being  eroded  due  to  war  contribu- 
tions. All  wealth  comes  from  resources,  cap- 
ital, and  labor.  We  need  to  rebuild  the 
foundation  before  the  entire  structure  can 
be  completed. 


22.  How  does  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  West  compare  with  that  of  the  NaUon? 

The  land  area  of  the  17  Western  SUtes 
comprises  61  percent  of  the  total  national 
land  area.  The  farm  Income  from  this  61 
percent  area  is  only  32  percent  of  the  na- 
tional total.  Agriculture,  as  well  as  Indus- 
try, will  provide  opportunities  for  our  vet- 
erans and  war  workers. 

23.  Are  the  veterans  given  preference  under 
S.  460? 

Yes. 

24.  Does  S.  460  supplement  the  present 
Bonneville  Act.  which,  by  its  terms.  Is  tem- 
porary legislation? 

It  does;  by  providing  added  provisions  for 
a  imlfled  valley  development  policy,  plan, 
budget,  and  program. 

This  proposal  may  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  Integration  of  the  general  river  valley  and 
power  development.  S.  460  Is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Bonneville  Act.  and  In  no  sense 
can  be  considered  a  revolutionary  change. 

25.  Under  what  form  of  direction  and  ad- 
ministration does  the  Authority  operate? 

It  functions  under  the  broad  supervision 
and  control  of  a  Chairman  and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, operating  in  the  field  of  policy  forma- 
tion and  over-all  relationships  to  the  region, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Chief  Executive 
through  practical  Cabinet-level  channels. 
Under  this  bill  the  Board  of  Directors  is  re- 
quired to  bring  its  policies  and  plans  closely 
Into  accord  with  the  regional  needs.  In 
order  to  further  this,  a  local  advisory  board 
Is  provided. 

26.  What  are  the  fundamental  organization 
needs  in  such  a  valley  development? 

A  single,  imlfied  conservation  and  develop- 
ment policy,  plan,  budget,  and  program,  and 
a  single  responsible  regional  agency.  In  or- 
der that  all  plans  and  programs  can  be  coor- 
dinated. 

Under  the  present  division  of  regional  de- 
velopment responsibilities,  a  unified  program 
providing  complete  economic  benefits  to  the 
region  and  Nation  Is  not  feasible.  This  bill 
provides  for  responsible  and  effective  Inter- 
state and  Interagency  cooperation,  so  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  program. 

27.  Will  the  establishment  <?f  such  an  au- 
thority result  In  further  centralization  of 
Federal  authority  and  administration? 

No.  On  the  contrary,  the  formation  and 
administration  of  a  regional  development 
program  will  be  decentralized,  resulting  In  a 
regional  organization  which  will  function 
within  the  region  affected  and  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  region. 

28.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the  sphere  of 
the  action  In  the  States? 

Under  this  legislation,  none  of  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  States  are  abridged. 
Practically,  the  States  can  deal  with  a  more 
accessible  regional  agency  Instead  of  dealing 
with  the  heads  of  numerous  departments  and 
bureaus  in  the  National  Capital.  The  re- 
gional authority  can  utilize  the  services  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  State  and  Its  sub- 
divisions in  carrying  forward  development 
projects  or  segments  of  the  regional  program. 

29.  Will  the  establishment  of  such  a  re- 
sponsible semlautonomous  regional  agency  be 
Incompatible  with  our  present  form  of  gov- 
ernment? 

No.  The  authority  will  be  subject  to  the 
basic  enabling  legislation  and  subsequent 
policy  authorization  and  the  appropriation 
acts  of  Congress,  and  will  be  subject  to  con- 
stitutional administrative  controls.  The 
powers  and  functions  of  the  States  remain 
Intact  and  are  utilized  to  a  high  degree.  S. 
460  provides  that  such  State  powers  will  be 
protected. 

30.  What  should  be  the  relationship  of  the 
regional  authority  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment? 

The  policies  and  prpgram  of  the  authority 
should  be  broadly  coordinated  with  those  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  may  be  done 
not  only  through  general  appropriations  and 


directions  of  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
but  through  the  broad  adjustment  to  the  in- 
vestment and  employment  needs  of  the  na- 
tional economy  and  to  the  programs  of  other 
regions  and  other  segments  of  the  national 
economy.  The  controls  to  effect  coordina- 
tion between  national  and  State  agencies  Is 
vested  in  the  administration  of  the  authority. 

31.  Does  S.  460  accelerate  the  early  comple- 
tion of  the  Columbia  Basin  project? 

S.  460  definitely  provides  for  such  acceler- 
ation. 

32.  Does  S.  460  protect  existing  rlghU  of 
Indians? 

It  does. 


Address  by  Hon.  Robert  F.  Warner,  of 
New  York,  Before  National  Public 
Hoatinf  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  21,  194S 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I 
delivered  on  June  19  at  the  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Public 
Housing  Conference,  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel.  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addr^ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  the  National  Public  Housing 
Conference  was  established  as  a  fighting  or- 
ganization. I  believe  that  It  can  grow  and 
prosper  only  as  a  fighting  organization. 

During  45  years  of  fighting  for  progressive 
causes,  I  have  seen  our  country  pass  through 
periods  of  war  and  peace,  prosperity  and 
depression,  progress  and  normalcy.  During 
all  these  periods.  I  have  been  consistently  a 
liberal,  in  advocating  new  laws  to  meet 
change  and  to  produce  change.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  years  have  slowed  me  down 
In  this  respect.  I  think  that  when  the  war 
is  over,  we  shall  need  to  change  faster  than 
ever  before,  to  keep  abreast  of  the  tide  of 
world  events. 

But  In  one  respect,  experience  has  made 
me  a  conservative.  It  has  taught  me  that.  In 
human  motives,  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  It  has  taught  me  that  most  groups 
follow  their  own  self-interests.  It  has 
taught  me  that  progressive  economic  and 
social  legislation  does  not  result  from  unity. 
Progress  results  only  from  struggle.  Prog- 
ress Is  brought  about  by  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  fight,  and  to  risk  themselves  in  com- 
bat. The  so-called  unity  comes  only  several 
years  after  the  victory  Is  won.  Total  unity 
means  that  a  matter  has  ceased  to  be  a  vital 
public  Issue.  Where  that  has  happened,  my 
efforts  are  no  longer  needed. 

I  have  been  rather  amused  to  hear  It  said 
that  unity  In  housing  was  jtist  around  the 
corner.  You  all  know  that  this  Is  not  to. 
Practically  every  Interest  group  In  the  coun- 
try, which  opposed  public  housing  In  the 
past,  is  opposing  It  even  more  vigorously  to- 
day. There  has  been  little  controversy 
about  public  housing  during  the  war.  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  real  public-housing 
program  during  the  war.  But  now.  even 
before  the  war  Is  over,  when  anyone  sug- 
gests a  postwar  public-housing  program,  the 
fight  la  all  around  us.  We  can  pretend  that 
there  Is  no  fight,  and  find  ourselves  without 
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a  housing  program.    Or  we  can  open  our  eyes, 
collect  our  forces,  and  win  the  decision. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  permanent  National 
Housing  Agency.  Although  there  Is  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides,  I  presently  favor  a 
single  administrator  rather  than  a  board. 
Put  I  have  no  Uluslons  about  unity.  I  favor 
such  an  agency  because  I  believe  that  one 
Oovernmenr  agency,  dealing  with  housing, 
will  fight  more  effectively  for  the  hoxislng 
needs  of  the  people,  than  a  number  of  scat- 
tered agencies.  But  the  fight  cannot  be 
•voided.  I  would  rattoer  have  several  cru- 
■•ding  •gencles  than  one  quiet  agency. 

When  the  war  Is  over,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  faced  with  a  terrlflc  battle  on  the 
home  front.  Like  the  last  war.  the  absence 
of  our  young  people  on  the  fighting  lines  has 
given  the  advocate*  of  reaction  a  chance  to 
dig  In  again.  They  have  seized  this  chance 
with  greater  skill  and  more  determination 
than  ever  bjfore.  Yet  the  progressive  meas- 
ures, which  are  now  needed,  far  exceed  these 
that  were  needed  but  neglected  in  1920.  Our 
whole  econcjmy  is  bigger  and  Its  problems  are 
correspondingly  bigger. 

The  problem  of  unemployment,  after  this 
war.  will  be  so  praasirig  as  to  defy  compari- 
son with  the  past. 

The  problem  of  a  fair  distribution  of  our 
national  income,  so  that  the  people  can  buy 
what  oxir  factories  and  farms  produce,  will 
still  be  with  us. 

The  people  on  our  farms,  against  whom 
our  economy  discriminated  In  the  past,  will 
be  hard  put  to  maintain  the  relative  gains 
which  the  war  has  brought  them. 

Our  labor  groups,  who  represent  the  most 
effective  pooling  of  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon people  that  we  have  yet  achieved,  will 
need  vigilance  to  maintain  their  gains. 

AOd  we  must  continue  to  develop  protec- 
tion agaiiwt  economic  or  political  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race  or  color. 

Nobody  Hhould  be  associated  with  public 
housing  who  does  not  realize  profoundly  that 
public  housing  Is  at  the  very  center  of  all 
these  burning  Issues.  It  Is  the  test  of  the 
toughness  of  our  determination  to  make 
democracy  work. 

What  are  the  great  postwar  Issues  we  face, 
and  what  has  public  housing  to  do  with 
them? 

We  face  the  Issue  of  whether  public  funds 
shall  be  used  to  help  guarantee  full  employ- 
ment— and  public  housing  raises  this  issue. 
We  face  the  issue  of  whether  subsidy  shall 
be  used  to  share  our  wealth  more  eqmtably 
among  the  people  of  this  country — and  public 
housing  raises  this  issue. 

We  face  the  Issue  of  whether  we  ahall  so- 
lidify or  break  down  the  ghettos  of  segrega- 
tion In  our  cities — and  public  bousing  is  con- 
fronted with  this  Issue  In  every  step  It  takes. 
We  face  the  Issue  of  whether  we  shall  let 
our  economy  drift  through  alternate  periods 
of  false  prosperity  and  genuine  disaster,  or 
whether  we  shall  plan  for  the  constant  ex- 
pansion of  productive  enterprise — and  no  one 
can  talk  of  planning  or  expansion  without 
talking  about  public  housing. 

In  every  field,  we  face  the  decision  whether 
vested  InU'rests  In  existing  propeities  are  to 
bar  the  wi<y  to  the  creation  of  new  values — 
even  where  these  new  values  add  more  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
entire  opposition  to  public  housing  is  based 
upon  the  propnieltion  that  old  values  should 
be  preserved  at  all  costs. 

We  are  race<  with  the  dramatic  challenge 
of  rebuilding  America — the  greatest  chal- 
lenge ever  Issued  to  our  inventive  genius. 
plant  capacity,  and  physical  and  mental  re- 
aourcet.  Without  public  housing,  no  such 
rebuilding  program  can  even  commence  to 
get  started. 

We  will  be  faced  with  a  postwar  challenge 
from  overseas — from  the  other  nations  that 
will  be  r«l)Uildlng  their  cities.  If  we  want 
to  lead  th«  world,  the  people  of  America  can- 
not be  leff fKlng  In  slums. 
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The  only  conceivable  reason  for  such  a 
small  public-housing  program  would  be  be- 
cause of  the  cost.    Now,  what  are  the  costs? 

A  public-housing  program  of  100000  units 
would  increase  Federal  annual  contributions 
by  $17,500,000. 

This  would  Involve  an  aggregate  Increase 
In  Federal  annual  expenditures,  when  the 
proposed  5-year  building  period  was  over,  of 
only  $87,500,000.  Related  to  the  postwar  need, 
or  to  what  we  are  now  spending  for  war  pur- 
poses, this  Is  an  Indefensible,  trivial  amount 
to  be  devoted  to  the  decent  hoiising  of  the 
people  of  America. 

I  feel  that  we  should  conunit  ourselves 
to  at  least  three  times  as  much,  and  to  a 
real  program  responsive  to  the  real  need. 
Even  then,  our  commitments  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  tragically  small — when  we  stop 
to  think  how  easily  we  can  afford  to  do  more, 
when  we  think  how  much  mere  we  need  to 
do  to  make  the  sacrifices  of  this  war  worth 
while. 

Public  housing  embodies  a  fundamental 
human  cause — a  cause  that  must  be  stated 
clearly,  faced  boldly,  and  carried  forward 
without  compromise.  We  must  not  be  dis- 
heartened because  we  cannot  have  complete 
unity  on  thU  subject.  We  can  have  unity 
to  a  degree — unity  among  the  labor  groups, 
welfare  groups,  public  Interest  groups,  and 
the  plain  people  generally.  This  la  all  the 
unity  we  have  a  right  to  expect — and  all 
that  we  are  going  to  get.  But  with  that  kind 
of  unity,  and  by  tireless  effort,  we  can  win 
out  in  the  end. 

Those  of  you  who  are  here  tonight  rep- 
resent that  kind  of  unity,  and  that  kind  of 
understanding.  You  can  be  counted  upon  to 
carry  forward  the  torch  of  progress  and  lib- 
eralism. 

And  you  can  count  upon  me  to  be  with 
you,  so  long  as  you  do  not  change  your  coiuse. 
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Peacetime  Military  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Let's  Go  Slow  on  Peacetime 
Draft,"  from  the  Jamestown  Sun.  a 
North  Dakota  paper,  the  editorial  being 
written  by  Colonel  Hanson.  This  is  the 
first  editorial  by  Colonel  Hanson  after 
he  served  4  years  in  the  armed  services. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  worth-while  expres- 
sion on  peacetime  conscription. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LET'S  OO   SLOW  ON   PEACETIME  D»ArT 

One  Of  the  first  editorials  appearing  In 
the  Sun.  after  it  had  come  under  the  control 
of  the  present  management  nearly  20  years 
ago,  advocated  universal  military  training  as 
the  best  method  of  keeping  this  Nation  out 
of  war  and  of  regaining  peace  If  we  ever 
should  be  forced  to  fight.  During  the  18 
years  between  the  publication  of  that  com- 
ment and  the  beginning  of  the  ao-cnlled 
national-defense  period,  which  preceded 
the  preseflt  conflict,  this  newspaper  and  Its 
editor  WRged  an  unceasing  campnlgn  for 
national  defense  and  military  preparedness. 
Bo  actlve<4lid  we  become  In  this  eflort  that 
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we  were  charged  manj  times  with  being  a 
"war  monger."  whatever  that  may  be. 

In  view  of  this  background.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  many  that  we  now  caution 
against  a  hasty  passi.ge  of  the  proposed 
measure  which  would  call  all  youth  of  the 
land  Into  the  armed  forces  for  a  period  of 
1  year.  There  are  several  reasons  for  our 
opposition  to  the  projiosed  bill,  and  these 
reasons  are  born  of  4  years  of  active  service 
with  the  Army  in  this  country  and  In  two 
of  the  three  sectors  cutslde  of  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  States. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  now  before 
Congress  openly  admit  that  they  are  trying 
to  force  the  passage  cf  the  bill  before  the 
millions  of  men  now  :n  the  service  in  for- 
eign countries  return.  They  admit  that 
their  chance  of  secuiing  the  approval  of 
the  bill  has  lessened  with  the  ending  of  the 
fighting  on  the  Euroi)ean  front  and  their 
fear  of  defeat  if  action  Is  delayed  until  after 
the  surrender  of  Japaa.  Millions  of  words 
have  been  written  of  how  the  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  secured 
by  the  antlUquor  forces  while  the  men  were 
overseas,  and  It  would  ippear  that  the  pres- 
ent frenzy  over  passage  of  the  universal  mil- 
itary training  bill  may  be  caused.  In  part  at 
least,  by  the  fear  that  the  veterans  of  the 
present  conflict  will  be  opposed  to  the  meas- 
ure. 

Only  yesterday  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  proposed  a  substitute  measure  which 
would  not  take  high -school  boys  away  from 
home  at  the  critical,  formative  period  of  their 
lives,  but  would  give  them  the  necessary  mili- 
tary training  under  competent  Instruction 
near  their  homes  and  without  Interfering 
with  their  education.  The  Internationally 
recognized  record  of  t]ie  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fourth  Infantry  a  id  the  less  spectacular 
but  equally  as  deserving  record  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eight y-elt;hth  Field  Artillery  in 
World  War  11  lends  stnjngth  to  the  stand  of 
the  VFW.  Both  of  t  lese  regiments  were 
graded  as  "ready  for  field  service"  as  a  result 
of  their  training  in  North  Dakota  and  the 
neighboring  State  of  lyf.lnnesota. 

Opponents  of  natloral  defense  have.  lor 
many  years,  declared  tliat  universal  military 
training  would  make  u.s  a  militaristic  nation 
and  would  promote  rather  than  avert  war. 
We  do  not  subscribe  to  "his  view,  if  that  mili- 
tary training  is  given  urder  democratic  condi- 
tions. There  Is,  however,  a  serious  danger  of 
the  professional  mllitaiy  men  of  the  Nation 
becoming  too  powerful  If  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  are  replaced 
with  a  purely  professional  army.  There  Is  no 
question  In  the  mind  of  any  person  who  has 
been  In  the  Army  during  the  last  5  years  but 
that  the  powerful,  controlling  clique  In  the 
Regular  Army  has  planned  for  many  years  to 
eliminate  the  National  juard  at  the  first  op- 
portunity and  that  eve-y  effort  was  made  to 
attain  this  objective  dvrlng  the  present  war. 
Several  general  officers  openly  boasted  to  the 
writer  that  "the  National  Guard  Is  dead." 
One  brigade  commander  Issued  formal  orders 
that  the  National  Guard  origin  of  one  of  this 
State's  regiments  was  not  to  be  mentioned  by 
t^e  officers  of  that  reg  ment  In  any  talks  to 
'[heir  men  nor  In  any  nt^ws  stories  which  were 
8?nt  home.  "There  Is  no  such  thing  as  the 
National  Guard."  he  announced,  "and  there 
never  will  be  again." 

Perhaps,  the  most  outstanding  Incident 
which  shows  the  attitude  of  the  professional 
officer  toward  the  clvlllin  components  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  was  revealed  with 
the  publication  of  tho  story  that  General 
Marshall  told  President  Truman,  then  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  a 
colonel  In  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  when 
he  applied  for  active  service  that  "we  do 
not  want  any  old  goats  like  you  In  the 
Army," 

Some  of  the  most  p>ot(nt  arguments  against 
the  measure  now  before^  Congress  are  that  It 


will  take  the  youth  away  from  the  Influences 
of  his  home  community  and  Interrupt  his 
education  at  a  very  critical  period  in  his  life. 
The  high-school  graduate,  who  Is  forced  to 
delay  going  to  college  until  after  a  full  year 
in  the  armed  services,  Is  much  less  apt  to  con- 
tinue on  to  college  than  one  who  Is  able  to 
pursue  his  education  uninterrupted.  Thou- 
sands of  men  have  been  given  commissions 
as  officers  after  only  13  weeks  of  training  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  sent  Into 
battle  with  a  similar  or  shorter  period  of 
training.  The  period  of  basic  training  in  the 
present  war  was  set  at  17  weeks  and  thou- 
sands of  marines  and  sailors  went  Into  action 
immediately  upon  completion  of  their  8 
weeks'  boot  training.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  17-weeb  period  was  set  by  the 
War  Department  before  Pearl  Harbor  and 
that,  in  many  instances,  it  was  materially 
shortened  when  the  situation  became  more 
critical. 

If  It  Is  possible  to  train  men  for  battle  In 
13  or  17  weeks,  why  is  it  necessary  to  give 
them  a  full  year  of  training?  If  they  can 
be  trained  in  13  weeks  or  twice  that  time, 
why  not  induct  them  into  service  during  the 
summer  vacations  of  the  sophomore  and 
Junior  years  in  high  school,  leaving  them  free 
to  prepare  for  college  during  the  summer 
months  immediately  following  their  grad- 
uation from  high  school?  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  two  summer  periods,  their 
training  could  be  continued  In  the  National 
Guard  or  In  a  reserve  component  at  such 
time  as  not  to  interfere  with  their  education 
or  civilian  work. 

When  a  great  organization  like  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  opposes  a  full  year 
of  military  training,  it  would  seem  that  it 
might  be  well  to  make  haste  slowly  and  wait 
until  the  present  crop  of  veterans  of  foreign 
service  have  returned  to  their  homes  and  can 
express  their  opinions.  After  all,  they  are 
the  men  who  have,  through  hard  experience, 
become  experts  on  the  matter  of  military 
training.  Certainly,  there  will  be  no  Imme- 
diate danger  of  another  world  war  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan,  and  y/e  can  afford  to  study 
this  matter  carefully  before  taking  final 
action. 


Work  of  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  Connection  With  Wartime 
Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  Wisconsin  Medical  Journal 
of  June  1945,  making  some  reference  to 
the  work  of  our  Subcommittee  on  War- 
time Health  and  Education  and  some 
over-generous  remarks  about  its  chair- 
man. I  also  ask  that  a  statement  en- 
titled "No  More  Patchwork  Medicine," 
signed  by  me,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
the  public  health  be  printed  following  the 
editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RicoRo.  as  follows: 


"Ever  ENcotJRACE  That  Conttndal  and  Fear- 
less   SlFTTNO    AND    WlNNOWlNO     BY     WHICH 

Alone  the  Truth  Can  Be  Found  " ' 

S;nator  Pepper,  a  native  southerner,  45 
years  of  age,  married,  a  lawyer,  a  Democrat, 
a  former  member  of  the  Florida  House  of 
Representatives,  member  of  the  American 
Legion  and  numerous  fraternal  and  profes- 
sional organization,  since  1936  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  is  welcomed  by  the  Wisconsin  Medi- 
cal Journal  to  its  guest  editorial  page. 

Senate  Resolution  74  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress  of  the  United  States  authorized  the 
now  well-known  Subcommittee  on  Wartime 
Health  and  Education  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor.  Memt>ers  of  that  subcommittee  In- 
clude Senator  Pepper.  Its  chairman,  and 
Senators  Thomas,  Utah;  Tunnell.  Delaware; 
Wherry.  Nebraska;  and  La  Follette,  Wiscon- 
sin.' The  charge  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
sisted In  an  investigation  of  the  educational 
and  physical  fitness  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion as  related  to  the  national  defense. 
Hearings  have  been  held  In  Pascagoula,  Miss., 
said  to  be  a  typical  war-boom  community; 
and  In  Washington.  D.  C,  for  the  pu-ixise 
of  surveying  the  'Nation's  wartime  health 
program  and  to  point  the  way  for  future 
health  planning." 

Four  reports  by  the  subcommittee  have 
thus  far  been  submitted.  Of  report  No.  3, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation, January  6,  1945,  editorially  comment- 
ed: "The  report,  in  general,  would  seem  to 
be  a  more  scientific,  carefully  considered 
document  than  has  heretofore  been  available 
as  a  result  of  previous  hearings  In  this  field." 

The  stature  of  a  committee  perhaps  be- 
comes best  characterized  by  Its  leader.  The 
Truman*  committee  became  publicly  known 
as  an  effective  study  of  wartime  supply  prac- 
tices; the  Dies  committee  perhaps  for  its 
ability  to  secure  publicity  in  scare  headlines. 

The  Pepper  committee  lays  claim  to  an 
earnest  undertaking.  Thus.  It  Is  with  a 
sense  of  privilege  and  satisfaction  that  the 
Journal  Introduces  to  Its  readers  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  Senator  Pepper. 

"^O  UCR£  FAtCHWORK  MEDICINE 

"There  le  now  almost  universal  agreement 
on  the  need  for  prepayment  of  medical  care 
costs.  The  question  Is.  'What  kind  of  s 
prepayment  system  shall  be  adopt?' 

"Last  February  at  the  New  York  Times  Hall 
Forum  I  stated  my  belief  that  any  system  in 
order  to  be  satisfactory,  must  provide  com- 
prehensive care;  that  Is,  hospLtallzation. 
surgical  and  general  medical  care,  including 
modern  diagnostic  and  preventive  services, 
and  ultimately  dental  care. 

"The  medical  profession  has  long  insisted 
that  any  proposed  plan  of  medical  service 
must  be  Judged  by  the  quality  of  the  care 
rendered.  With  this  I  am  in  complete 
agreement.  That  is  why  I  place  so  much 
emphasis  on  provision  of  general  medical 
care.  Including  diagnostic  and  preventive 
procedures.  No  system  of  medical  service 
deserves  to  be  labeled  'high  quality'  which 
merely  brings  the  doctor  and  patient  to- 
gether after  the  patient  is  acutely  111.  Such 
limited  service  is  out  of  date.  It  is  patch- 
work medicine.  It  neglects  or  postpones  the 
use  of  those  scientific  aids  without  which 
the  doctor  today  cannot  truly  fulfill  his  high 
mission. 

"Yet  organized  medicine,  which  has  so  vig- 
orously championed  high-quality  care,  has 


■  Quoted  from  the  memorial  tablet,  Bascom 
Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

'  The  Senators  named  are  thoee  who  were 
on  the  subcommittee  during  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  Present  members  arei 
PcppcR  (Florida),  Thomas  (Utah),  TtnrNCX 
(Delaware),  Hill  (Alabama),  Murray  (Mon- 
tana), La  Follettx  (Wisconsin),  Taft  (Ohio), 
AncxN  (Vermont),  and  SwrrK  (New  Jersey). 
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not  Men  fit  to  provide  such  care  In  the  pre- 
payment plans  tt  baa  aponaored  or  •up- 
ported. 

•With  lew  exceptlona.  these  plans  afford 
proiecuon  only  In  catastrophic  lllneas.  In 
order  to  receive  care,  the  patient  haa  to  be 
sick  enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  hospital. 
Little  or  no  provision  Ls  made  for  early  de- 
tection of  Ills  which  only  early  diagnosis  can 
prevent  from  becoming  serious.  No  treat- 
ment Is  given  for  many  minor  Illnesses  which 
may  be  aggravated  by  delay.  Slight  attention 
la  paid  to  the  nonacute  chronic  ailments 
which  account  for  an  ever -Increasing  share 
of  the  total  burden  of  alclcnesa. 

"There  Is  now  some  talk  of  broadening  med- 
ical society  surgical  and  obstetric  prepay- 
ment plans  to  Include  general  medical  care. 
But  this  Is  usually  regarded  as  an  objective 
to  be  realized  in  a  distant  and  somewhat  hazy 
future.  When  and  If  general  medical  bcne- 
flU  are  Included,  there  will  be  great  pressure 
to  exclude  thU  or  that  essential  Item— X-rays, 
anesthesia,  or  laboratory  fees.  There  will 
likewise  b«  pressure  to  Insert  Into  the  con- 
tract a  'two-vlslt  deductible"  clause,  under 
which  the  patient  would  pay  the  usual  fees 
Xor  his  Initial  visits.  In  that  case,  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  would  still  be  dis- 
couraged. 

•The  objection  will  be  raised  that  compre- 
hensive prepaid  medical  care  such  as  I  vlsual« 
tae  will  be  expensive.  That  Is  undoubtedly 
true.  But  If  we  are  to  Insist  on  high-quality 
care,  we  must  And  means  of  paying  the  bill. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  rich  Nation  pos- 
■MMS  the  resources  to  do  It.  If  not  by  private 
•Ctot,  then  by  governmental  aid.  In  the  long 
run.  both  the  Individual  citizen  and  the  Na- 
tion wUl  benefit. 

••Recently  I  discussed  this  subjec*  with  a 
physician  who  occupies  a  leading  position  In 
the  councils  of  organized  medicine.  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  say  that  if  comprehen- 
sive medical  care  of  the  kind  I  have  described 
were  made  available  to  everyone  the  result 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  and 
costly  work.  He  pointed  out  that  the  gen- 
eral run  of  persons  does  not  require  all  the 
procedures  which  would  be  part  of  such  a 
system  of  care. 
—Later  he  told  me  about  the  medical  care 
he  himself  receives.  He  said  that  every  8 
months  he  has  a  general  physical  examina- 
tion, a  gastro- Intestinal  series,  a  chest  X- 
ray.  a  xirinalysis,  and  blood  counts. 

•That  l8  high-quality  medical  care.  If  It  is 
good  for  this  physician.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  good  for  the  general  run  of  Americans. 
I  would  like  to  see  everyone  get  that  kind  of 
medical  care.  I  think  that  one  of  these  days 
Americans    generaUy    wiU    insist    upon    get- 

"Claude  Pe?pe»." 


Sonrej  of  Price  and  Wa|;e  Control 
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and  salaries.  Even  though  they  may  per- 
sonally dislike  these  regulations  they 
seem  to  think  it  will  )e  necessary  to  have 
these  controls  for  so  ne  time  to  come. 

The  following  is  ttje  re&ult  of  this  sur- 
vey: 

MAJORTTY  BlLirVK  POST  WAR  CONTROL  OF  PKICIS 

AND  Wages  Wil  l  Be  Necessary 

Denver.  June  3.— Out  of  every  100  people 

In  the  United  States,  8'  think  it  wlU  be  neces 

sary  for  the  Governme  [it  to  continue  to  con 

trol  prices  during  th  s   reconversion  period, 


and  74  think  It  will 
wages  and  salaries. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Denver  has  recently  made  a 
sur\-ey  on  the  question  of  price  and  wage 
control.  If  the  findings  are  reliable,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  reliability. 
It  would  indicate  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  country  are  favorable 
to  the  continued  control  of  prices,  wages. 


m^ 


t  e  ne<;essary  to  control 
T  nese  facts  are  revealed 


In  a  Nation-wide  surve '  completed  shortly  be- 
fore VE-day  by  the  Nat  onal  Opinion  Research 
Center,  University  of  Denver. 

NORCs  trained  Inervliwlng  staff  talked 
with  housewives,  farriers,  ofBce  and  factory 
workers,  professional  >eople,  service  workers, 
and  many  others  In  cV  les,  towns,  villages,  and 
on  farms  In  every  secti  an  of  the  United  States, 


These  civilian  adults 
"After  the  war.  do 


vere  asked: 
you  think 


necessary  or  unnecessi  iry  for  the  Government 
to  continue  cpntrolU  ig  prices  while  we  are 
getting  back  to  peacetime  conditions?  How 
about  controlling  how  high  wages  and  salarlea 


can  go?" 


Control  necessary.. 
Control  unnece8saiy4— - 
Undecided 


Total. 


t  le 


Definite    majorltlet 
group  considered  In 
with  the  opinions 
a  whole.     On  the 
somewhat    smaller 
years  old  and  over 
and  a  somewhat 
than  of  persons  in  o 
continued  Governme^it 
Issue  of  controlling 
dents  of  the  New  En^and 
tic  States  approve  r 
conversion  period  by 
Jority  than  do 
United  States. 


ex;  iressed 


tier 


persoi  is 


pe<  pi 


A  few  of  those 
price  and  wage  con 
Ing  reconversion  e 
that  the  period 
will  be  necessary  foi 
after  the  war." 
normal  again,  let 
A  Tucson,  Ariz., 
wage  control,  In 
necessary  after  the 
minority  opinion   Is 
of  an  Oklahoma  oU 
ment  shouldn't  ever 
ness  of  price  control 

From  persons  who 
trol  but  not  wage 
while  we  are  getting 
tlons  come  remarks 
away    from 
wages  and  salaries 
unions  will  take 
"Most  wages  will  fall, 
will  be  closing,  and 
for  normal  Jobs 
Newlngton,  Conn 
control  salaries  but 
aajrs:    "The 
especially   should 
trolled.  ' 

Respondents  who 
wage  control  will 
comment:  "Both 
trol  themselves." 
too  much." 

This    scientific 
Opinion  Research 


democi  acy 

tco 
care 


agul 
— cne 
1  ot 
preside!  its 
hive 


It  will  be 


miniature  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  with  the  proper  proportion— lu  each 
geographical  section — of  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old.  men  and  women,  various 
minority  groups,  and  residenU  of  urban, 
town,  and  rural  areas. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  Is 
an  opinion-finding  organization.  As  such, 
It  simply  reports  the  results  of  national  sur- 
veys made  by  Its  personally  trained  staff  of 
over  200  Interviewers  throughout  tlie  United 
States.  NORC  Is  an  academic  Institution 
working  under  a  grant  from  the  Field  Foun- 
dation and  the  University  of  Denver.  The 
survey  upon  which  this  press  release  Is  based 
Included  2.504  confidential  Interviews.  Well- 
established  laws  of  probable  error  due  to 
■ize  of  sample  prove  that  this  number  of 
cases  win  be  within  a  percent  of  true  opinion 
In  997  surveys  out  of  any  1,000  conducted 
under  comparable  conditions.  In  other 
words,  the  mathematical  probability  Is  333 
to  1  that  another  random  sample  of  the  same 
size  would  come  within  3  percent  of  finding 
the  same  resuiu. 


Percent  Percent  wagei 

pnrcs     and  salaries 
..     84  74 

11  19 

8  7 


100 


100 


of    every    population 
survey  concur  closely 
by  the  public  as 
qu^tion  of  price  control  a 
ria Jority    of    persons    40 
tlian  of  adults  under  40, 
smaller  majority  of  farmers 
occupations,  endorse 
regulation.     On  the 
^ages  and  salaries,  resl- 
and  Middle  Atlan- 
e  ^latlon  during  the  re- 
i  somewhat  smaller  ma- 
in other  parts  of  the 
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e  who  feel  that  both 

will  be  necessary  dur- 

asize  their  conviction 

be  limited:  "Control 

only  12  to  18  months 

things  get  back  to 

business  take  over." 

clerk  remarks  that 
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'?ar  than  It  is  now."    A 
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worker:   "The  Govern- 
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believe  that  price  con- 
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Army  Point  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  an  article  appearing  in  the  Cum- 
berland News,  Cumberland,  Md.,  June 
18.  1945: 

ARMT   POINT  STSTEM  IS  DECLABED  TTNTAI* 

Agitation  Is  growing  perceptibly  In  relation 
to  the  present  system  of  granting  discharges 
from  the  Army  to  holders  of  a  rating  of  85 
points.  The  accumulation  of  such  points  is 
based  on  the  wild  fancies  of  a  few  brass  hats. 
Points  are  graded  for  time  In  Army,  time 
spent  overseas,  battle  participations,  medals, 
etc.,  but  not  a  point  Is  given  for  actual  com- 
bat service. 

Recognizing  three  battle  stars  for  the  Ital- 
ian campaign,  over  20  months,  and  then  six 
battle  stars  for  the  Etjropean  campaign,  11 
months.  Just  does  not  make  sense.  The  msn 
of  Clark's  Fifth  Army  really  are  given  the 
run-aroimd  under  the  present  system.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  Battles  of  Anzlo,  Cas- 
slno,  and  Legorla  were  as  tough  as  any  on 
the  European  front,  yet  for  some  reason  the 
months  spent  In  taking  and  retaking  Casslno 
and  Monte  Casslno  count  only  one  battle. 

Then  again  we  must  remember  that  for 
nearly  a  year  the  Fifth  Army  was  really  In 
enemy  territory;  Italy  during  that  time  was 
also  a  fighting  enemy.  No  complaint  is  made 
for  granting  credit  points  for  time  in  service. 
or  for  time  overseas,  but  since  the  award  of 
battle  stars  seems  open  to  criticism,  going  In 
many  cases  to  noncombatants.  some  effort 
should  be  made  to  correct  the  Injustices  now 
heaped  on  plain  GI  Joe. 

The  least  that  can  be  done  Is  to  show  otir 
recognition  of  the  actual  time  spent  In  com- 
bat. There  Is  a  great  difference  In  spending 
a  year  In  EIngland  preparing  for  assault  and 
being  thrown  Into  combat  after  4  months' 
training  In  the  hilly  terrain  and  sickening 
weather  of  Italy.  Allow  one  additional  point 
for  each  month  of  actual  combat.  Add  such 
points  to  the  present  set-up.  and"  the  greater 
part  of  present  criticism  wUl  be  rectifiecL 
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Dumbarton  Oalci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

O)' 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOtn«    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  14  I  addressed  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  at  Harrlsburg.  Pa., 
on  the  subject,  Dumbarton  Oaks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Harris  Ferry  Chapter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  quite  propirly  sponsor  this  meet- 
ing for  the  annual  commemoration  of  Flag 
Dr.y.  It  Is  with  more  :han  ordinary  pleasure 
that  I  appear  before  you  this  evening,  as  I  am 
In  a  way  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  My 
grandfather  was  a  resident  of  your  State  and 
attended  the  college  a-  Washington,  Pa.,  be- 
fore he,  like  most  of  the  other  young  men  of 
that  day.  decided  to  move  West. 

That  I  may  properly  appear  before  your 
society,  let  me  say  thiit  my  ancestors,  resi- 
dents of  this  State,  fought  In  the  American 
Revolution  among  the  soldiers  from  Penn- 
sylvania. My  grandfaiher  only  made  It  as 
far  West  as  Ohio,  where  he  paused  to  marry, 
raise  a  family,  and  participate  In  the  Civil 
War  as  the  colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment.  It 
was  left  to  his  son.  mj  father,  to  follow  the 
western  trail,  to  land  In  Dakota  Territory, 
from  whence  I  come  today. 

So  I  am  happy  to  be  In  the  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania  tonight,  feeling  by  reason  of 
my  family  history  as  though  I  had  come  back 
to  visit  the  home  folks. 

The  observance  of  FUg  Day,  now  national 
In  scope,  was  definitely  established  in  the 
year  1896,  since  which  time  the  day  has  be- 
come a  national  holiday  throughout  the 
Nation. 

As  President  Wilson  said  at  the  Flag  Day 
celebration  In  Washing  x)n  on  June  14,  1914: 

•'The  flag  for  the  future  is  meant  to  stand 
fcr  the  Just  use  of  undisputed  national 
power.  No  nation  is  ever  going  to  doubt  our 
power  to  assert  its  rights,  and  we  should  lay 
It  to  heart  that  no  nation  shall  ever  hence- 
forth doubt  our  purpose  to  put  It  to  the 
highest  uses  to  which  a  great  emblem  of  Jus- 
tice and  government  caa  be  put. 

"It  Is  henceforth  to  stand  for  self-posses- 
sion, for  dignity,  for  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  one  nation  to  ser\'e  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world — an  emblem  that  will  not 
condescend  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  ag- 
gression and  self-aggrandizement;  that  is  too 
great  to  be  debased  by  Eelflshness;  that  has 
vindicated  Its  right  to  !>e  honored  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  1  eared  by  none  who  do 
righteousness." 

Let  us  hope  that  our  flag,  wherever  It  may 
be  raised,  will  contlnut;  to  stand  for  Justice, 
right,  and  the  Just  use  of  national  power. 

The  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  or- 
ganization was  established  and  has  been 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  the  men  who  by  their  services 
or  sacrifices  during  the  war  of  the  Amerlean 
Revolution,  achieved  the  Independence  of 
the  American  people;  lo  unite  and  promote 
fellowship  among  their  descendants;  to  In- 
spire tnem  and  the  conimunlty  at  large  with 
a  more  profound  reverence  for  the  principles 
cf  the  Government  founded  by  our  fore- 
fathers. 


The  society  has  done  that  with  honor  to 
Its  members  and  strength  to  the  country. 
If  It  did  nothing  else  than  to  call  attention 
to  the  American  Constitution.  It  would  hav* 
performed  a  great  service. 

In  these  times  of  emotionalism,  bitterness, 
destroyed  governmenU.  it  is  well  for  us,  the 
descendants  of  the  men  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, to  turn  again  to  the  conditions  and 
terms  upon  which  this  Government  of  ours 
Is  founded  and  has  grown  stronger  and  mor* 
enduring  with  each  generation. 

I  quote  from  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  Slates  of  America." 

I  ask  you  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  of 
America  to  read  that  paragraph  again  and 
again  until  the  meaning  of  it,  the  compre- 
heiMlon  of  It.  the  loftiness  of  it  has  seeped 
Into  your  minds  and  hearts,  because  that 
paragraph  contains  all  our  aspirations,  our 
hopes,  our  expectations  of  life,  liberty,  and 
happiness  In  this  land  of  America. 

Always  In  times  of  violence,  of  war  and 
disruption,  there  are  those  who  preach  a  doc- 
trine of  change,  who  demand  something 
new.  who  assert  that  our  Government  has 
failed  and  must  be  abandoned  for  strange 
Ideas. 

Read  that  paragraph  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  when  strangers.  Idealists,  and 
crackpots  talk  about  abandoning  the  Ameri- 
can form  of  government. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  we  th?  people  have  established  a 
National  Government  that  has  endured  and 
grown  for  a  century  and  a  half.  Under  It 
the  American  people  have  had  more  material 
prosperity,  more  spiritual  and  intellectual 
freedom,  than  the  people  of  any  other  na- 
tion In  all  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
should  make  haste  slowly  In  following  any 
proposal  that  means  the  complete  altera- 
tion of  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  have  lived  and  which  proposes  new  and 
untried  schemes  of  government,  all  of  which 
result  In  the  loss  of  freedom  for  the  people. 

You  have  asked  me  to  come  to  Harrlsburg 
tonight  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  se- 
curity and  peace  as  outlined  In  the  proposal 
adopted  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  last  year.  This 
proposal,  drafted  by  representatives  of  Rus- 
sia, England.  United  States,  and  China,  has 
been  submitted  to  a  Conference  of  some  fifty 
nations,  whose  representatives  have  been 
meeting  In  San  Francisco.  Some  of  the 
ablest  men  In  the  world  are  In  attendance  at 
that  Conference.  I  believe  that  those  men 
are  sincere  and  earnestly  seeking  a  formula 
by  which  the  world  may  be  freed  from  war. 
There  will  be,  and  are,  differences  of  oplnloi^ 
between  the  men  In  that  conference.  What- 
ever the  result,  whatever  the  structure  built 
by  It,  will  eventually  be  submitted  to  the 
various  countries  signatory  of  the  agreement 
for  confirmation  or  disapproval.  The  docu- 
ment prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence win  be  In  the  form  of  a  treaty.  As 
such.  It  must  be  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  United  States  Senate  and  can  only 
take  effect  when  confirmed  by  a  favorable 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting.  Our  chief  concern  Is  not  what 
other  nations  will  do  with  the  treaty,  but 
what  win  we  do  with  It. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  state  categorically 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  among  nations, 
because  we  do  not  yet  know  what  will  be  In 
the  charter,  but  we  have  the  framework  of 
the  charter  as  provided  In  the  Conference  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  we  have  the  discussions 
and  publicity  about  Its  provisions  and 
changes  therein,  and  I  feel  that  we  have  a 


fairly  definite  picture  of  the  propoeiU  that 
win  be  made  to  us  when  the  Conference  ad- 
journs. 

For  several  months  past,  officials  of  the 
State  Department  In  Washington  have  been 
touring  the  country  telling  the  people  that 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  the  answer  to  our  prayer. 
Propaganda  put  out  by  the  State  Department. 
or  With  Its  approval  and  blessing,  has  flooded 
the  country  through  magazines,  newspaper*, 
and  radio.  We  have  been  told  that  the  plan 
developed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  the  only  plan 
that  will  protect  the  world  from  another 
war,  that  anyone  who  questions  the  correct- 
ness of  that  assertion  Is  guilty  of  a  dis- 
service to  our  country,  forgetting  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  that  grants  free 
speech,  free  assembly,  and  free  press.  Thoee 
who  have  adopted  this  attitude  of  mind  deny 
such  freedonu. 

In  planning  for  freedom  from  war,  aome 
would  deny  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  thought.  In  my  judgment,  freedom  of 
speech,  thought,  and  assembly  are  more  Im- 
portant than  freedom  from  war. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  Is  not  new. 
It  la  In  Its  general  outline  similar  to  other 
and  earner  plans.  The  Holy  Alliance  of  1815. 
formed  by  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  waa 
the  first  of  such  plans  for  the  prevention  of 
war.  It  provided.  Just  as  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan  provides  today,  for  a  military  alli- 
ance between  the  strongest  powers  then  exist- 
Ing.  It  lived  biit  a  short  time  because  Its 
leaders  disagreed.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  born  In  1920.  It,  too,  failed  because  Its 
members  refused  to  abide  by  Its  terms. 

Under  Dumbarton  Oaks,  an  organleatlon 
of  nations  Is  to  be  formed  for  the  purpoee 
of  maintaining  International  peace  and 
security. 

This  organization  of  nations  Is  to  be  open 
to  membership  by  all  peace-loving  states. 
It  shall  consist  of  a  General  Assembly;  a 
Security  Councn  with  full  power,  even  to 
waging  war;  and  an  International  court  of 
Justice. 

All  members  shall  be  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  All  nations,  except  Russia 
with  three  and  Great  Britain  with  six,  shall 
each  have  one  vote  in  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Security  Council  consists  of  11  mem- 
bers. The  representatives  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  China,  and 
France  shall  have  permanent  seats  In  the 
Security  Council.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  then  elect  six  states  to  fill  the  non- 
permanent  seats.  These  nonpermanent 
members  are  to  be  elected  for  terms  of  2 
years  without  power  of  succession. 

Primary  responsibility  rects  with,  and  all 
Important  decisions  are  made  by,  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  All  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  bind  themselves  to  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Security  Council  shall  have  power  to 
Investigate  any  dispute  or  any  situation 
which  may  lead  to  International  friction. 
It  shall  have  power  to  recommend  appro- 
priate methods  of  adjustment  either  by  ref- 
erence to  the  International  Court  cf  Justice, 
by  use  of  peaceful  means,  or  by  the  use  of 
force  to  carry  out  its  decision.  It  shall  have 
power  to  take  any  measures  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity. All  members  of  the  Organization  shall 
undertake  to  make  available  to  the  Security 
CouncU.  on  Its  call,  armed  forces,  facilities, 
and  assistance  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security. 
For  urgent  military  measures,  there  shall  be 
made  available  national  air  force  contingents. 
The  size  and  use  of  these  contingents  to  be 
determined  by  the  Security  Council. 

No  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Sectirlty 
Council,  except  upon  the  unanlmoiis  vote  of 
seven  members  which  must  Include  all  the 
permanent  members,  but  each  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  shall  have 
power  to  veto  any  decision  of  the  SecurKy 
Councn. 
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Under  Dumbarton  Oaks  the  President  will 
have  the  power  to  declare  war  without  the 
knowledge,  consent,  or  the  approval  of  Con- 
gtM«.  This  Is  provided  for  by  section  B, 
ebapter  8.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Shovild  the  Security  Council  deem  that 
a  failure  to  settle  a  dispute  In  accordance 
with  procedures  Indicated  In  paragraph  3.  of 
section  A.  or  In  accordance  with  its  recom- 
mendations made  under  paragraph  5.  of  sec- 
tion A,  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  international  peace  and  security. 
It  should  take  any  measures  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

"Should  the  Security  Council  consider  such 
measures  to  be  inadequate.  It  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  such  action  by  air.  naval,  or 
land  forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
or  restore  international  peace  and  security." 
The  administration  In  Washington  under 
President  Roosevelt  favored  vesting  the 
American  delegate  with  broad  authority  to 
enable  the  Security  Council  to  act  promptly 
and  effectively  In  face  of  either  a  threat  or 
actual  breach  of  the  peace.  It  Is  now  pro- 
posed to  establish  this  authority  for  the 
American  member  on  the  Sectirlty  Council 
by  an  act  of  Congress  to  be  passed  by  both 
Houses,  since  they  say  It  will  be  an  act  of 
domestic  legislation  and  not  a  treaty  com- 
mitment. This  will  require  a  majority  vote 
of  Congress  instead  of  the  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate  necessary  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

Granting  this  power  to  the  delegate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Security  Council  is  the 
same  as  granting  11  to  the  President,  because 
the  delegate  will  be  the  appointee  of  the  Pres- 
Idsnt  and  subject  to  his  wishes.  If  this  power 
la  granted  to  the  President  or  to  the  Ameri- 
can delegate.  It  will  be  a  specific  delegation 
of  power  to  an  individual  to  act  instead  of 
Congress.  Can  this  be  done?  I  assert  that 
It  cannot  and  that  It  Is  In  direct  violation  of 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

Raymond  Moley.  one  of  our  famous  econo- 
mists and  writers,  stated  on  December  4: 

"In  clothing  the  American  representative 
with  power  to  act.  Congress  Is  delegating  one 
of  Its  greatest  prerogatives." 

Thus  one  man  becomes  the  voice  of  130.- 
000.000  people  to  decide  when,  where,  and 
bow  American  boys  shall  be  sent  into  armed 
conflict  anywhere  in  the  world.  Will  Con- 
gress, by  constitutional  amendment,  abdicate 
its  exclusive  power  to  declare  war.  to  a  single 
representative  appointed  by  the  President? 

No  one  will  seriously  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  Congress  alone  has  power  to  de- 
clare war.  Attempting  to  delegate  such 
power  is  m  direct  violation  of  our  Consti- 
tution. There  are  those  who  contend  that 
giving  the  President  or  his  delegate  author- 
ity to  conaent  to  the  use  of  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  preserve  peace  Is  not 
•  declaration  of  war.  Such  a  statement  is 
pure  bimk.  The  sending  of  armies,  or  navies, 
or  air  forces  against  a  foreign  country  is 
war. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  or 
misinterpretation  of  my  position,  let  me 
make  it  cr3r5tal  clear.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan.  I 
favor  them.  I  have  favored  for  years,  by 
speech  and  written  word,  the  creation  of  an 
association  of  nations  that  will  attempt  to 
abolish  war.  I  favor  It  today.  It  can  be  done 
and  must  be  done,  but  It  mtist  be  done  with- 
out destroying  America. 

The  Government  under  which  we  have 
lived  and  prospered  has  proven  the  sound- 
ness of  my  thesis  The  American  people  have 
advanced  further  In  less  time  than  any  other 
nation.  We  are  not  now  going  to  discard 
the  things  that  have  made  that  progress 
possible. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  is  simply  a  new 

League  of  Nations,  which  three,   or  at  the 

jKKt  (our.  great  powers  will  completely  dom- 
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Inate  and  control.  Tiere  will  be  peace  by 
force.  That  force  wl  1  be  administered  by 
three  or  four  men.  rhey  wUl  be  the  sole 
Judge  of  how  and  wh(  n  to  act  The  life  of 
such  an  agreement  ^  \n  depend  upon  how 
long  those  three  or  fcur  men  can  get  along 
together.  Fifty  or  moi  e  nations  will  be  ruled 
by  these  three  or  four  nen.  Do  we  want  that 
kind  of  world  govern  nent?  Would  any  of 
the  three  great  nations,  Russia.  Britain  or 
the  United  States,  consent  to  a  police  force 
that  could  control  It  We  know  they  will 
not. 

What  faith  can  we,  the  Amwlcan  people, 
have  In  the  promise  oi  the  Individual  leaders 
of  three  great  powers  that  their  Intentions 
are  purely  benevolent  ' 
Let  us  refer  to  the  r  scord 
In  1917.  before  this  country  entered  World 
War  I,  when  Japan  was  preparing  to  Invade 
China,  the  British  G  )vernment  addressed  a 
note  to  the  Japanese  <  lovernment.    It  said: 

"His  Majesty's  Go^  ernment  accedes  with 
pleasure  to  the  reques  t  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment lor  an  asstin  nee  that  they  will  sup- 
port Japan's  claim  Ir  regard  to  the  dlspotal 
of  Germany's  rights  In  Shantung.  China,  and 
possessions  In  island;  north  of  the  equator 
on  the  occasion  of  tiie  peace  conference,  It 
being  understood  tha  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will,  in  the  eve  atuai  peace  settlement, 
treat  In  the  same  splrl  t  Great  Britain's  claims 
to  German  Island.?  soi  th  of  the  equator." 

Thtis,  Britain  agree  1  that  Japan  should  rob 
China  of  essential  territory  If  Japan  would 
support  the  claims  of  the  British.  The 
French  and  Russians  concurred  In  this  pro- 
posal, each  stipulatln  ;  schemes  of  their  own. 
In  1934  Japan's  cc  itlnued  aggression  was 
prohibited  by  two  ireatles.  One  was  the 
League  of  Nations  Treaty,  which  the  United 
States  had  not  signed.  The  other  was  the 
Nine-Power  Treaty  of  19'22.  which  the  United 
States  had  signed  with  China.  Japan.  Italy, 
Belgium,  the  Nether!  ands,  Portugal,  Prance, 
and  Britain.  It  pledi  ;ed  all  signatories  to  re- 
spect "territorial  an(  1  administrative  integ- 
rity" and  "sovereignt; "  of  China. 

In  1937  the  League  met  at  Geneva  to  stop 
Japan  under  the  Letgue  of  Nations  Treaty. 
It  did  nothing.    Jape  a  went  on. 

In  the  same  year.    i937,  the  United  States 
went  to  a  Nine-Pow«  r  Treaty  Conference  at 
Brussels    to    stop    Japan.      The    Conference 
orated,  attended  a  l3t  of  dinners,  and  ad- 
journed.    It  did  nothing.     Japan  went  on. 
How  can   anybody  believe  that  what   the 
United  States  failed  1 3  do  at  Brussels  It  would 
have  been  willing  an  1  able  to  do  at  Geneva? 
So  complete  was  th  ;  failure  at  Brussels  that 
2  years  later  Brltair    went  right  over  tram 
the    side    of    China    to   that    of    Japan    and 
signed   an   agreemen ;   with  Japan  declaring 
that  "the  Japanese  f<  irces  In  China  have  spe- 
cial requirements  fcr  the  purpose   of  safe- 
guarding their  own  security;  and  His  Britan- 
nic Majesty's  Govern  nent  have  no  intention 
of  countenancing  anir  act  prejudicial  to  the 
'attainment  ot  that  object." 
Are  our  own  skirts  clear? 
In    1882   we   eigne  1   a   treaty   with   Korea 
whereby   we   undertook   to    take   diplomatic 
steps  If  any  third  cnvmtry  should  deal  "op- 
pressively" with  Korna.     In  1905  Japan  dealt 
with  Korea  "oppressively  "  by  conquering  It. 
and  in  1910  it  furth(  r  dealt  with  Korea  "op- 
pressively" by  annex  ng  it.    Did  we  take  any 
diplomatic  steps  against  Japan?     Absolutely 
none.     On   the  contrary,  we  were  the   very 
first  government  to  recognize  the  Japanese 
conquest  of  Korea  b;   withdrawing  otir  diplo- 
matic legation  from  Korean  soil  and  by  thus 
proclaiming    to   the   world   that   Korea,   our 
"ally."  had  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
country. 

In  1846  we  signed  a  treaty  with  Colombia 
whereby  we  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
"sovereignty"  of  Colombia  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Pana^na.    This  ctommU.ment  was  In  lull 
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force  In  1903.  In  that  year  there  was  an  arti- 
ficially concocted  revolution  on  the  Isthmus. 
Did  we  then  help  Colombia  to  restore  Its 
sovereignty  over  the  Isthmus?  We  did  the 
reverse.  We  used  our  armed  forces  to  pre- 
vent Colombia  from  Itself  restoring  Its  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Isthmus.  For  doing  so  we 
ultimately  paid  Colombia  an  apologetic  in- 
demnity of  $25,000,000.  We  acknowledged 
that  In  changed  circumstances  we  had  vio- 
lated a  commitment  given  In  circumstances 
long  gone  by. 

It   Is   also   interesting   to   note    President 

Roosevelt's   former    attitude    in    connection 

with  our  entrance  Into  a  league  of  nations. 

On  -  December    28.    1933,    he    said    of    the 

League  of  Nations: 

"We  are  not  members  and  do  not  contem- 
plate membership." 

On  January  3,  1934,  he  said: 
"I   have   made    It   clear   that   the   United 
States  cannot  take  part  in  the  political  ar- 
rangements In  Europe." 
On  October  2.  1935,  he  said: 
"Despite  what  happens  to  continents  over- 
seas, the  United  States  of  America  shall  and 
must  remain  untangled  and  free." 
On  Augiifit  4,  1933,  he  said: 
"Both  sides  agree  that  this  Nation  should 
agree  at  all  times  to  avoid  entangling  alli- 
ances or  Involvements  with  other  nations." 
Lord  Wlnster,  of  England,  speaking  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  October  11,  1944,  said: 

"The  D^barton  Oaks  proposal  is  an  or- 
ganization for  keeping  small  boys  In  order 
by  prefects,  who  would  themselves  be  exempt 
from  the  rules  they  wotild  have  to  admin- 
ister." 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  there  have 
been  almost  continuous  wars  In  the  Balkans 
and  In  the  small  states  bordering  Russia 
on  the  west.  An  attempt  to  Intermingle 
racial  groups  and  religious  groups  has  never 
succeeded.  Peace  treaties,  conferences,  and 
various  commissions  have  been  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  peace  to  the  Balkans. 
None  have  succeeded. 

Two  world  wars  have  come  out  of  those 
small  states  along  the  western  border  of 
Russia.  Millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
slaughtered. 

Do  the  Big  Three  Intend  to  declare  per- 
petual war  against  these  small  nations?  Do 
they  prop>ose  to  permanently  locate  Ameri- 
can troops  within  the  boundaries  of  those 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
peace? 

With  those  who  say  that  the  President  must 
have  power  to  use  force  without  approval  by 
Congress.  I  cannot  agree.  I  cannot  agree  to 
such  delegation  of  power  no  matter  by  what 
verbal  legerdemain  It  may  be  presented.  I 
cannot  assent  to  any  treaty  or  law  that  has 
for  Its  purpose  the  destruction  or  emascula- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Congress.  The  President  now  has  au- 
thority for  defense  In  ease  of  attack  and  for 
the  suppression  of  bandits,  but  sending  the 
Army  into  a  foreign  country  in  an  attack 
upon  the  people  of  that  country  is  war. 

It  Is  said  that  the  President  must  be  given 
the  power  to  declare  war  without  referring 
it  back  to  Congress.  The  only  argument 
made  in  support  of  this  demand  Is  that  of 
time. 

In  no  International  trouble  In  which  we 
have  engaged  has  there  been  any  question 
of  time.  President  Roosevelt  called  Hitler 
an  aggressor  and  demanded  he  be  quaran- 
tined 5  yeaiu  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Eiiropean  War.  When  the  President  asked 
Congress  for  war,  it  acted  in  less  than  2 
hQUrs. 

He  called  Japan  an  aggressor  In  1934. 
When  he  asked  Congress  on  December  8, 
1941,  for  war.  Congress  acted  in  33  minutes. 
Aggressors  do  not  arise  overnight.  They  re- 
quire months  and  often  years  to  commit  the 
overt  act. 


Can  anyone  point  to  any  necessity  for 
speedier  action  than  we  have  taken  in  these 
twd  present  wars? 

The  decision  for  war  Is  the  most  serious 
and  terrible  step  that  a  nation  can  take.  It 
should  never  be  made  by  one  man.  In  a 
republic  like  ours.  It  should  be  made  by  the 
constitutional  processes  provided  only  after 
open  debate  and  without  secrecy. 

Can  anyone  suggest  that  attacking  Ger- 
many or  any  other  nation  would  not  mean 
war?  If  we  send  a  fleet  of  our  war  planes 
to  destroy  property  and  human  beings.  Is 
there  anyone  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that  it 
would  not  mean  war? 

If  we  were  ordered,  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, in  the  enforcement  of  our  police  control, 
as  we  may  be,  to  destroy  factories  or  to  seize 
territory,  does  anyone  suggest  that  such  ac- 
tion would  not  mean  'var? 

I  am  not  willing  to  leave  It  to  one  man's 
decision  to  bring  the  United  States  Into  such 
a  crisis.  Policing  a  foreign  nation  by  force 
means  war  against  that  nation  and  against 
Its  people,  and  no  polished  words  will  cover 
thst  ugly  fact. 

Civilization  practically  disappeared  dvfr- 
Ing  the  dark  ages.  It  may  disappear  again. 
Our  own  civilization  could  be  destroyed  by  a 
continuation  of  wars  such  as  this  one.  One 
man  may  and  can  again  reverse  the  march  of 
civilization  for  a  century  or  more.  We  can- 
not afford  to  place  the  future  of  mankind, 
to  place  civilization  Itself.  In  the  hands  of 
one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men. 

Some  there  are,  who  assure  us  that  all  we 
need  is  a  token  police  force,  merely  to  wave 
the  policeman's  club  or  blow  his  whistle  to 
Insure  immediate  obedience.  That  Is  wish- 
ful thinking.  If  a  large  nation  starts  a  war 
It  means  total  war.  War  is  not  divisible.  You 
cannot  measure  It  with  a  yardstick  and  say 
we  will  go  this  far  and  no  farther.  The  na- 
tion attacked  and  the  attacking  nation  will 
put  every  resource  and  every  strength  and 
every  man  they  have  In  the  struggle,  to  win. 
The  fight  must  go  on  until  one  Is  down  and 
out.  One  side  mxist  win.  There  must  be  a 
victor.  Whenever  this  proposed  United  Na- 
tions police  force  crosses  the  boundary  of  a 
foreign  country  it  asks  for  war.  Dare  we  per- 
mit one  man  to  make  the  decision? 

If  the  Security  Council  proposed  by  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Agreement  decides  to  dis- 
arm any  nation,  as  It  may,  how  is  the  order 
to  be  enforced?  How  many  men  will  It  take? 
How  many  guns?  How  many  ships?  How 
many  airplanes?  There  Is  no  limit  to  such 
a  proposal.  In  dealing  with  nations  we  are 
not  dealing  with  drunks.  Will  we,  holding 
most  of  the  facilities  In  the  world,  consent 
that  Rtissla  and  Britain  disarm  us  or  per- 
haps order  us  to  attack  some  friendly  na- 
tion? Had  the  Security  Council  been  In  exist- 
ence In  1776,  there  would  have  been  no  war 
for  independence  because  the  Council  would 
have  smashed  the  American  Colonies.  There 
would  have  been  no  United  States. 

Instead  of  alliances,  let  us  endeavor  to 
build  an  as.soclatlon  of  nations  along  the 
lines  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  All  na- 
tions, big  and  little,  should  be  In  It  with 
equal  rights  for  all. 

But  Russia  has  stated  that  It  expects  to 
take  certain  foreign  territory.  The  Yalta 
Conference  apparently  agreed  to  It.  Is  there 
anyone  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  Russia  is 
not  going  to  take  what  It  wants  and  when  It 
does  so,  who  Is  going  to  say  no  to  It?  Will 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  declare 
war  upon  Russia?  Will  several  million 
American  boys  be  sent  to  Europe  to  engage  In 
that  war?  Those  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
we  face  today. 

We  want  nothing  out  of  this  war,  except 
peace  and  security.  We  have  no  desire  for 
a  single  acre  of  land.  We  have  no  wish  to 
Impose  our  will  either  politically  or  econom- 
ically upon  any  other  people  In  the  world. 


Other  nations  do  not  agree,  so  until  we  learn 
to  work  together  as  neighbors,  peacefully; 
until  we  live  and  act  with  Christian  for- 
bearance there  Is  little  hope  of  pernaanent 
peace. 

"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  stick  and  we 
will  go  far."  is  still  sound  advice. 

Russia  recognized  the  independence  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  In  1920.  They 
were  then  admitted  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  following  year  the  United  States 
recognized  their  Independence. 

The  League  of  Nations  Is  still  In  existence. 
All  Its  commitments  are  still  binding  upon 
all  its  members.  Russia,  Britain.  Canada, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Sweden, 
South  America,  and  France  are  members. 

Article  10  of  the  League  binds  the  mem- 
bers to  preserve  the  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  these  Baltic  States.  The 
right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live  Is 
admitted  International  law.  Now  Russia 
says  she  Is  going  to  annex  those  small  states. 

The  League  of  Nations  failed  not  because 
of  what  we  did  not  do.  but  because  of  what 
Great  Britain  and  France  refused  to  do 
when  the  time  for  action  came.  It  failed 
becavise  they  refused  to  carry  out  their  bond 
In  Manchuria,  in  China,  In  Germany,  and  In 
Ethiopia. 

Winston  Churchill  said: 

"I  am  not  the  King's  First  Minister  to 
liquidate  the  British  Empire." 

I  am  not  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  liquidate  the  American  Republic, 
and  I  do  not  Intend  to  give  away  our  prop- 
erty or  cur  liberty  through  some  altruistic 
dream  that  we  must  solve  all  the  problems 
of  mankind.  Let  us  make  the  best  agree- 
ment for  peace  that  we  can.  Let  us  take 
every  step  forward  that  Is  possible,  but  let 
us  be  realistic  while  we  are  doing  so. 

By  what  pattern  of  reasoning  or  Justice 
can  the  Big  Three  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  other  nations  will 
live  Just  because  those  nations  are  small  and 
cannot  resist? 

We  either  mean  what  we  say  or  we  do 
not.  There  has  been  too  much  double  talk 
In  world  diplomacy.  The  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  what  Is  planned  for 
th?  54  small  nations  of  the  world.  We  have 
no  fear  of  serious  war  from  them.  Only 
the  Big  Three  will  start  a  major  war. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  In  this 
country  to  the  effect  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  police  the  world,  that  our  resources  wrung 
from  the  sweat  and  toll  of  our  laboring  men 
and  women  are  to  be  distributed  like  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  anyone  who  asks  for  them.  The 
United  States  can  neither  police  nor  finance 
the  world  without  destroying  ourselves. 

We  want  an  association  of  nations,  but  let 
us  have  an  association  of  equality,  of  sincere 
honest-to-goodness  participation  by  every 
nation,  each  having  one  vote,  regardless  of 
Its  size,  regardless  of  its  constituent  parts. 

The  principle  of  Dumbarton  Oaks  will  be, 
and  shoirid  be,  approved,  but  the  wording  of 
It  must  be  changed  to  protect  America. 

First.  No  power  other  than  the  constitu- 
tional power  residing  In  Congress  should  be 
given  authority  to  declare  war  or  to  take 
American  boys  Into  armed  conflict  through- 
out the  world.  This  proposal  must  be  spe- 
cifically limited  to  the  lawful  constltntlonal 
power  of  Congress  to  make  that  declaration. 

Second.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  proposal  regional  agreements  can 
only  exist  by  the  approval  of  the  Sectirlty 
Council,  which  In  practical  terms  means, 
Russia,  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  If 
that  proposal  be  insisted  upon,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  has  kept  the  western  hemi- 
sphere free  from  Invasion  and  aggression  for 
more  than  a  century,  will  be  thrown  out  the 
window.  America  does  not  want  the  Mon- 
roe  Doctrine  Junked.     As  •  matter  of  na- 


tlonal  security,  we  must  retain  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  We  must  reUln  the  right  to  take 
any  step  which  we  alone  decide  is  necessary 
for  our  national  defense. 

Third.  For  more  than  50  years  wi  have 
been  cooperating  with  the  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  Republics  In  an  organization 
known  as  the  Pan  American  Union.  We 
must  retain  the  right  to  continue  that  or- 
ganization without  interference  from  Europe. 

Let  us  meet  then  with  our  cards  In  front 
of  us  and  with  no  hidden  aces  In  the  deck, 
determined  to  make  an  agreement  by  which 
civilized  men  can  Join  In  a  workable  plau 
by  which  we  can  live  together  In  peace. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  American 
Nation  has  grown  great  and  ftrong  are  these 
prescribed  In  the  Constitution  and  upon 
which  we  have  developed  our  civilization. 
We  hold  the  cards.  We  are  the  most  power- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  Every  country  In 
this  war  looks  to  us  for  aid.  Let  us  use  that 
power  for  justice  and  peace. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  In  an  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate January  22.  1917,  stated: 

"And  there  is  a  deeper  thing  involved  than 
even  equality  of  right  among  organized 
nations.  No  peace  can  last  or  ought  to  last 
which  does  not  recognize  and  accept  the 
principle  that  governments  derive  all  their 
Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists 
to  hand  people  from  sovereignty  to  sov- 
ereignty as  if  they  were  property." 

The  future  of  this  world  agreement  to  pre- 
serve peace  will  depend  upon  the  personali- 
ties who  control  the  three  or  four  big  nations, 
and  we  must  not  forget  that  personalities 
change.  Each  of  the  three  Important  lead- 
ers of  the  Big  Three  today  Is  past  60.  In- 
evitably death  will  remove  all  of  them  within 
a  comparatively  short  time.  Who  then  will 
follow  In  their  steps?  Who  then  will  be 
the  rulers?  Will  their  differing  personalities 
combine  In  complete  agreement  as  that  of 
recent  leaders  have  done? 

Walter  Llppmann,  famous  author,  said 
recently : 

"There  Is  no  way  of  commiting  any  nation 
In  1945,  least  of  all  this  one.  to  wage  a  the- 
oretical war  In  say  1955  against  an  unknown 
power  under  unforeseeable  conditions.  If 
and  when  a  threat  of  war  arises  In  1955,  the 
man  who  will  then  be  President,  the  Con- 
gress then  In  session,  and  the  people  then 
In  active  life  will  decide  cur  action." 

When  the  sun  goes  down  for  the  last  time 
upon  this  bloody,  ghastly  war  In  which  sup- 
posedly civilized  men  have  sought  to  destroy 
their  fellowmen,  when  the  guns  have  ceased 
to  roar,  and  the  exhausted  world  turns 
wearily  to  bind  Its  wounds,  let  us  pray  that 
the  gleaming  sunrise  of  a  better  day  will 
show  us  the  way  to  a  peace  In  which  all  peo- 
ple join  In  a  solemn  determination  to  work 
out  plans  that  will  forever  banish  war  from 
the  earth. 


Discipline  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHtrSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  some  additional  excerpts 
from  articles  in  the  New  York  Herald 
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Tribune,  written  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dun- 
bar Bromley,  regarding  the  treatment 
given  amputation  cases  in  Walter  Reed 
Uaspital: 

MAKT  AMPUTEI  CASES  COMPLAIN   OF   STRICT 
WALTE.K    KKEO    BISCXPULNK 

(By  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley) 
Numbers  of  amputee  patients  who  have 
been  discharged  from  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  after  being  fitted  with  artificial 
limbs,  complain  that  "it  isnt  a  very  human 
place." 

In  the  course  of  a  2  weefc-  visit  to  the 
hotpltal  I  found  that  ♦he  reconditioning 
pro-am  Is  only  now  getting  under  way  in  the 
fourth  year  of  war. 

An  Intelligent  man.  discharged  from  Wal- 
ter Reed  last  December,  summed  up  his 
criticism  of  the  hospital  by  saying:  -There 
aren't  enovjgh  officers  there  who  understand 
psychology."  This  man  who  had  lost  a  leg. 
meant  that  there  was  too  much  military 
discipline,  and  too  little  effort  was  made  by 
the  staff  as  a  whole  to  understand  the  Indi- 
Tldual  man  and  his  needs.     •     •     • 

Almost  all  of  the  45  patients  with  whom 
I  talked  at  the  main  center  and  the  con- 
▼alescent  section  at  Forest  Glen  complained 
of  overly  strict  discipline.  The  45  Included, 
besides  a  few  Inevitable  chronic  gripers,  a 
number  of  men  who  spoke  well  of  the  recon- 
ditioning program  Itself.     •     •     • 

The  patients  whom  I  Interviewed  at  the 
Army  Atr  Forces  Convalescent  HosplUl  at 
Plattsburg.  N.  T..  men  suffering  from  com- 
bat fatigue,  had  a  different  attitude. 

The  Informal,  nonmilltary  atmosphere  at 
Plattsburg,  which  Is  a  relatively  small  hos- 
pital, and  the  well-planned  program  mtist 
have  something  to  do  with  the  men's  not 
chafing  under  such  regulations  as  there 
are. 

Drinking  among  Walter  Reed  patients  has 
been  something  of  a  problem,  the  hospiUl 
officers  admitted.  Men  who  are  war  cas- 
ualties. If  they  care  to  drink  at  all.  are 
more  than  likely  to  seek  release  from  their 
tension  in  alcohol.     •     •     • 

Last  Slimmer  and  fall  a  CIO  committee 
that  visited  the  hospital  every  week  observed 
a  good  deal  of  drinking  In  three  amputee 
wards.  It  was  extensive  enough  to  be  put 
down  as  a  serious  sign  of  restlessness  and 
real  desperation  on  the  part  of  several  men 
whom  the  committee  members  came  to  know 
^^1.  •  •  •  This  spring  I  saw  no  drink- 
ing in  the  amputee  wards.  The  Improve- 
ment may  have  been  brought  about  by  some- 
what stricter  rules  on  the  admission  of 
Tlsltors  and  also  by  the  disciplining  of  pa- 
tients who  were  disturbing  elements.  But 
It  seemed  noteworthy  that  General  Marietta 
and  the  administrative  officers.  In  discussing 
the  subject,  saw  It  as  a  problem  of  discipline, 
not  one  of  relieving  the  patients'  emotional 
tensions. 

General  Marietta  referred  to  "the  enforced 
treatment  ward,"  which  he  had  Initiated  and 
which  other  general  hospitals  have  started. 
It  is  a  locked  ward  where  patients  who  mis- 
behave are  kept  for  anywhere  from  a  week 
to  a  mou'h  or  loneer.  Ambulatory  patients 
may  leave  under  escort  to  go  to  mess,  to  their 
physical  reconditioning  classes  and  to  chapel 
on  Sunday.  They  may  have  visitors  In  the 
late  afternoon  but  not  In  the  evening. 

The  ward  haa  only  13  beds,  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  l.SOO  beds  for  soldier  patlenU  at 
the  m.iin  hoepital.  When  I  visited  it  I  found 
6  men  there,  all  their  records  showed,  be- 
cause they  had  pone  A.  W.  O.  L  .  had  been 
found  intoxicated  in  the  ward  or  had  been 
brought  back  frcm  Washington  drunk. 

Tike  Mtmlntstrativc  cfflcers  Insist  patients 
are  not  eant  to  the  enforced  treatment  ward 
as  a  form  uf  disc.pline.  but  the  men  call  it 
"the  clink'  and  consider  It  a  blot  on  a  man's 
recortl.  I  heard  of  the  ward  from  three 
amputees  who  were  put  there  last  fall  fol* 
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A  man  now  discharged  who  had  both  legs 
amputated  high  In  the  thigh  was  grounded 
twice  while  home  on  fiulough.  His  legs 
broke  down  because  the  hip  Joints  of  his 
prostheses  were  not  strong  enough.  Once  he 
had  to  crawl  a  third  of  a  block  to  his  own 
doorway. 

A  New  York  City  man  with  an  above-the- 
knee  artificial  limb,  had  trouble  with  his  leg 
after  discharge  and  was  restricted  to  crutches 
until  the  Veterans'  Administration  shop  In 
the  Bronx  could  make  his  jiermanent  limb. 
The  experience  of  these  men  is  typical. 
Charles  C.  McGonegal.  a  veteran  who  lost 
both  hands  in  the  last  war  and  who  now 
puts  In  his  time,  as  national  field  secretary 
of  the  American  Legion,  visiting  the  Army 
amputation  centers  and  Industries  that  em- 
ploy the  handicapped,  told  me  the  rate  of 
nxlnor  break-down  among  men  who  have  re- 
cently been  fitted  with  their  artificial  legs  is 
high. 

Mr.  McGonegal  said  the  new  user  often 
abuses  his  leg — expects  too  much  of  it — 
or  falls  to  take  proper  care  ol  It.  But  he  also 
made  the  point  that  uo  to  1945  practically  no 
research  work  was  begun  to  Improve  artificial 
limbs  In  this  country. 

At  the  Surgeon  General's  Office.  Col.  Leon- 
ard T.  Peterson,  who  has  been  chief  of  the 
orthopedic  branch  for  a  year  and  half,  con- 
ceded that  there  have  been  more  minor 
break-downs  In  the  Army  leg  In  such  parts 
as  Joints  and  rubber  bumpers  than  there 
should  be.  He  admitted  that  the  hip  Joints 
which  we  received  for  a  while  were  not  ade- 
quate, and  that  the  knee  Joints  have  needed 
strengthening. 

Tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  limb  manufacturers  have  given  val- 
uable assistance  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office  In  preparation  of  new  detailed  specifi- 
cations so  that  parts  from  different  manu- 
facturers will  be  of  the  highest  quality  and 
can  be  used  interchangeably. 

The  Army  Is  now  experimenting  with  metal 
and  plastic  limbs  in  two  amputee  centers, 
but.  Colonel  Peterson  added,  it  Is  too  early 
to  predict  whether  either  of  these  materials 
will  prove  superior  to  the  present  fiber  for 
the  Army's  provisional  limb.  The  socket  of 
all  these  limbs  will  be  Identical  and  v/ill  be 
adjustable  to  allow  for  stump  shrinkage  and 
readjustment. 

Asked  why  the  Army  bad  been  so  slow  In 
Improving  artificial  limbs.  Colonel  Peterson 
said,  "It  takes  a  certain  length  of  time  to 
test  a  program  and  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements." He  said  that  the  present  type 
of  limb  was  adopted  after  approval  by  the 
National  Research  Council  and  had  received 
frequent  favorable  comment  by  authorities 
in  this  and  other  countries.  He  added  that 
the  first  amputation  centers  were  only  desig- 
nated In  March,  1943.  that  "the  amputation 
load  has  been  heavy  for  little  over  a  year 
and  in  recent  months  we  have  made  notice- 
able improvements." 

He  thought  the  manufacturers  should  not 
be  too  much  criticized  for  their  failure  to 
do  research  work  and  tuin  out  a  better  prod- 
uct. Most  of  them  have  small  businesses,  he 
pointed  out,  and  research  takes  mouey  end 
lime. 

On. the  face  of  It,  It  seems  surprising  that 
the  Association  of  Limb  Manufacturers, 
whose  members  control  the  market,  has 
failed  to  carry  on  research  with  a  view  to 
producing  more  serviceable  prostheses  for 
mass  production  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gencies. There  must  be  a  large  market  lor 
Improved  limbs,  since  1.849.000  people  in  this 
Country  have  cxJicpedic  Impairments. 

As  long  ago  as  1942  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Legion  adopted  a  resolution 
which  st.ited:  'Improvement  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  artificial  limbs  has  net  kept 
pace    with    mechanical    progress    shown    in 
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many  other  phases  of  engineering;  progress 
cannot  be  expected  because  the  manufac- 
turers have  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
equipment  to  engage  In  the  extensive  re- 
search engineering  work  unless  Government 
agencies  will  assist  so  that  scientific  talent 
can  be  applied  In  solving  this  urgent  and 
important  problem." 

The  Surgeon  General's  office  Is  convinced 
of  the  necessity  for  research  and  since  early 
this  year  has  been  moving  rapidly  in  this 
direction.     •     •     • 

Very  fine  research  has  already  been  done 
In  the  development  of  arm  protheses  by  the 
Northrup  Aviation  Co..  Hawthorne.  Calif.  It 
was  started  at  the  request  of  Lt.  Col.  John  J. 
Loutzsnhelser.  orthopedic  consultant  of  the 
Ninth  Service  Command.  John  K.  Northrup 
supervised  the  research  and  assigned  to  the 
Job  eight  full-time  engineers,  mechanics,  and 
machinists. 

Mr.  Northrup's  laboratory  has  also  de- 
veloped a  pronater  appliance  which  gives  a 
man  with  an  artificial  arm  a  rotating  wrist. 
McGonegal,  who  now  uses  one  of  these  appli- 
ances, is  able  to  do  almost  anything  with  his 
artificial  wrist  and  metal  claw  that  the  aver- 
age person  can  with  his  hand.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  Northrup  or  some  other  company 
could  do  equally  brilliant  research  work  on 
artificial  legs. 

The  minimum  to  be  expected  of  artificial 
legs  Is  that  they  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
a  man  up  and  to  allow  for  normal  activity. 
If  a  discharged  serviceman  leaves  the  hos- 
pital with  a  leg  that  soon  breaks  down,  he 
may  be  humiliated  in  a  bus  or  streetcar.  A 
more  serious  matter,  he  will  be  discouraged 
at  the  outset  in  his  search  for  a  Job— or  if 
he  has  already  started  on  a  Job  he  will  have 
the  disheartening  experience  of  returning  to 
his  crutches  or  of  being  grounded  at  home. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  morning's  mail  I  received  copy  of 
a  discussion  of  the  food  problem  by  Sam 
Pettengill.  former  Member  of  Congress, 
from  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  now  au- 
thor of  articles  bearing  the  caption  "In- 
side Your  Congress." 

Under  date  of  June  12.  Mr.  Petten- 
gill discusses  the  subject  of  "beans"  and 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  present 
OPA  policies  will  produce  a  bean  short- 
age just  as  those  policies  are  responsible 
for  scarcity  of  food  in  other  directions. 
Mr.  Pettengill  approaches  this  subject 
of  beans  in  a  very  interesting  fashion 
and  his  article  is  as  follows: 

BEANS   AND  BOWLES 

Meat  and  butter  are  going  Into  the  total 
eclipse  of  big  government.  In  the  gathering 
gloom  I  shall,  as  Churchill  remarked  of 
Spain,  say  "some  kind  words"  about  beans. 

Due  to  OPA's  neglect  of  the  humble  bean, 
the  Farm  Bureau  reports  that  bean  acreage 
In  New  York  Is  being  reduced  40  percent 
or  more.  And  New  York  normally  grows 
three-Quarters  of  the  Nation's  crop  of  red 
kidney  beans. 

With  beans  one  of  the  best  protein  food 
substitutes  for  meat,  our  protein  hungry  peo- 
ple will  want  to  know  the  reason  why.    It 


la  due  to  OPA's  holding  down  the  celling  on 
beans.  Yet  with  meat  disappearing  from 
human  gaze,  would  not  oixr  housewives  be 
glad  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  for  an  abun- 
dance of  beans  especially  when  beans  nor- 
mally cost  only  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  as 
much  as  meat? 

This  is  nothing  against  chops  and  steaks 
If  they  could  be  had.  The  point  Is  that 
OPA  bungling  Is  largely  responsible  for  the 
shortage  of  both  meat  and  one  of  Its  best 
vegetable  substitutes.  With  manpower  a 
problem  on  the  farm  front.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  dry  beans  provide  more  human 
food  for  a  day's  labor  than  any  other  crop, 
on  stalks  or  hoofs,  except  soybeans,  wheat, 
and  corn.  One  day's  labor  will  produce  5 
times  as  many  pounds  of  beans  as  pork,  and 
7  pounds  of  beans  for  each  pound  of  milk. 

Consider  the  mute,  meek  bean,  my  friends. 
No  poet  ever  wrote  a  sonnet  on  -the  bean; 
no  oil  painting  of  the  beautiful  bean  adorns 
our  galleries:  no  sculpttired  marble  bean 
rises  majestic  In  oiu-  public  squares;  nor 
have  we  ever  been  lulled  to  reverie  by  a 
symphony  In  bean  minor.  This  Is  grossly 
unjust.  For  truly  the  sturdy  bean  has 
served  Britain  better  than  Wellington,  and 
America  better  than  Bowles.  Melt  up  the 
bronze  generals,  turn  the  portraits  of  bureau- 
crats to  the  wall,  but  give  the  bean  its  place 
In  the  sun. 

If  I  forget  the  meek  and  lowly  bean,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning. 

Senator  Robert  Wagnek  tells  us  that  we 
must  be  of  good  cheer  and  sing  hosannas  to 
OPA  until  1950  at  least.  God  forbid!  Amer- 
ica's 5-year  plan !  Keep  up  this  planned  econ- 
omy and  Russia  will  surely  win  the  war. 
Secretary  Morgenthau  wants  10,000  more 
sleuths,  detectives  and  dicks  to  run  down 
the  Income  tax  evaders,  already  in  the  black 
market.  By  1950  they  will  be  legion,  and 
gangsters  will  run  America.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau even  hints  at  authority  to  open  safe 
deposit  boxes  and  plumb  mattresses  to  their 
secret  depths. 

Those  who  cheat  on  Income  tax  when  we 
are  fighting  a  war  (or  at  any  other  time) 
deserve  to  get  the  works.  But  the  real  cure 
for  black  markets  Is  production,  production, 
production.  And  the  key  to  production  Is 
price.  Price  causes  men  to  produce  things 
which  are  scarce,  and  ample  production  holds 
down  price. 

Production  Is  a  better  remedy  for  inflation 
than  Jails. 

During  World  War  I,  price  more  than 
doubled  New  York's  bean  acreage.  We  paid 
a  little  more,  but  we  had  beans.  And  the 
black  market  was  practically  unknown. 

In  defense  of  OPA  It  is  said  that  It  protects 
the  pocketbook  of  the  serviceman's  wife  while 
he  Is  fighting  for  $50  a  month.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  but  It  Is  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions. 1.  Can  she  get  what  she  needs  In  the 
white  market?  2.  As  more  commodities 
enter  the  black  market  will  not  her  benefits 
level  off?  3.  How  Important  to  her  and  her 
children  are  the  morale  and  crime  condi- 
tions of  the  community  In  which  she  lives? 

In  the  long  run  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  It  Is  doubtful  indeed  if  ceiling  prices 
are  better  than  prices  made  by  a  free  market. 
OPA  is  nothing  but  a  temporary  dam.  Be- 
hind It  the  water  of  billions  of  purchasing 
power  is  rising.  The  more  dollars  artificially 
held  back  from  the  market  now,  the  greater 
the  final  flood. 

If  you  taught  your  parrot  to  say  "supply 
and  demand."  he  could  answer  every  economic 
question  which  Is  really  important. 

SAMtnCL  B.  Pettengoi.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
rendered  a  great  public  service  in  defend- 
ing the  humble  bean  against  the  mach- 
ination of  the  boys  who  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity.  In  this  connection 
I  noticed  a  newspaper  article  yesterday 


Indicating  that  someone  had  discovered 
that  there  might  be  a  lousy  Communist 
hid  away  over  in  OPA.  Of  course,  the 
policy-making  boys  have  tried  to  soft 
pedal  this  "big  news"  item  but  they  have 
not  succeeded  very  well.  We  have  al- 
ways been  under  the  impression  that  the 
Communists  and  those  wonderful  fellow 
travelers  were  as  thick  over  in  the  Ofllce 
of  Price  Administration  as  fleas  on  a 
dog's  back. 

It  would  be  Interesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  really  find  out  just  how  many  of  those 
fellows  are  helping  shape  the  policy  of 
this  Government  bureau.  I  hope  that 
the  matter  is  thoroughly  investigated. 
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IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21. 1945 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and 
Helpers,  of  America  on  H.  R.  2232,  a  bill 
providing  for  a  permanent  FEPC: 

Presentation  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood OF  Boilermakers.  Iron  Ship  Builders 
AND  Helpers  of  America  on  H.  R.  2232.  a 
Bnx  Providing  for  a  Permanent  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  CoMMrrrEi 

Members  of  Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
there  is  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  bill  officially  designated  as 
H.  R.  2232  and  captioned  "A  bill  to  prohibit 
discrimination  In  employment  b€K:ause  of 
race,  color,  creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry." 

Before  final  action  is  taken  on  this  bill 
by  the  Congress,  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and 
Helpers  of  America,  affiliated  with  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  approximately  5O0.C00  members  em- 
ployed In  the  railroad  shops,  ship  yards,  boiler 
manufacturing  and  repair  plants,  am!  In  the 
construction  field  In  the  Installation  of  power 
plants,  petroleum  refineries,  and  numeroxis 
similar  pressure  vessels  made  from  steel  and 
Iron,  with  about  700  local  lodges  all  over  the 
United  States,  the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and 
Canada,  respectfully  requests  the  privilege  of 
presenting  certain  facts  end  conclusions  for 
the  consideration  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  support  of  Its  opposition  to  certain 
features  of  said  bill. 

At  the  outset,  we  desire  to  state  that  tha 
bollermakers  union  has  always  been  In  full 
accord  with  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  the  effect 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against 
any  worker  In  regard  to  hire,  tenure,  terms, 
or  conditions  of  employment  becaure  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin;  that  no  Negro 
member  has  ever  been  so  discriminated 
against  by  the  bollermakers  union,  and  no 
Negro  member  has  ever  charged  that  as  a 
member  he  haa  been  discriminated  against 
In  regard  to  hire,  terma.  or  conditions  of 
employment  because  he  was  a  Negro. 

historical 

For  many  years  the  Boilermakers'  Interna- 
tional Union  did  not  accept  Into  membership 
any  person  who  was  not  "a  r/hite,  free-barn 
male    citizen    of    some    civilized    country." 


/ 


I 
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However  »t  our  Sixteenth  Conaolidated  Con- 
▼enUon  held  in  September  1937  thai  policy 
"W»»  changed  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
oremnlzing  of  colored  workers  of  our  trade 
Into  what  were  caUed  auxiliary  unions.    Thte 
policy  waa  arrived  at  after  long  considera- 
tion  and   was    a   compromise    between    two 
conflicting  schools  of  thought  in  our  organi- 
ralion  as  to  the  advUabiliiy  of  the  admis- 
Bion  of  Negroes.    The  policy  waa  eminently 
Mktisfactory    untU   a   huge    influx   of    Negro 
workers  were   admitted  to  the   closed-shop 
ihlpyards   of    the   Pacific   coast;    whereupon 
»  well-organiBed  campaign  was  commenced 
br  certain   unscrupulous  persona,    for   pur- 
POM8  of  their  own  and  for  the  purpose  of 
Suslng  those  Negro  workers  to  believe  that 
they    were    being    discriminated    against    in 
their  employment  by  the  Boilermakers'  In- 
ternatlonal  Union.     In  furtherance  of  that 
campaign,    carried    on    largely    by    aglUtors 
who  were  not  members  of  the  bollermakers 
union,  and  who  did  not  have  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Negro  workers  at  heart,  utterly 
false  representations  were  made  and  litiga- 
tion was  commenced,  based  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  under  the  auxiliary  lodge  set-up 
discrimination  was  possible.     In  the  litiga- 
tion that  foOowed.  as  well  as  at  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee,  there  was  no  evidence  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  had  been  any  discrinil- 
natkm  against  any  Negro  worker  "in  regard  to 
hire,   tenure,   terms,   or    conditions   of    em- 
ployment." ..     -, 

In  the  fall  of  1943  the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Pair  Employment  Practice,  organ- 
laad  in  compliance  with  Executive  Order  No. 
9M6.  took  cognisance  of  the  said  unfair 
campaign  of  mlsreprescnutlon  and  held 
hearings  on  the  Pacific  coast  Involving  the 
b  Mlermakers"  union,  and  a  number  of  its 
auxiliaries  and  some  of  the  shipbuilding  cor- 
porations with  which  the  boUenmakers*  union 
had  closed-shop  agreements.  As  a  result  of 
tfcoae  heartoga.  the  FKPC  Issued  a  directive 
•gainst  the  bollermakers*  union  and  the  said 
ahlpbulldlng  corporations,  commanding  the 
bollermakers'  union  to  change  lU  auxiliary 
set-up  In  certain  particulars  which  the 
ittee  found  could  result  in  discriml- 
auch  M  was  prohibited  by  Executive 

Ordcf  Ko.  Ww. 

A  copy  of  the  pertinent  •ectlons  of  said 
directive  order  Is  hereto  attached  and  marked 
exhibit  A. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  auxiliary  lodge 
■ystem  had  not  resxilted  In  discrimination 
agalr^t  any  Negro  member  "in  regard  to  hire, 
tenure,  terms,  or  conditions  of  employment" 
the  Boilermakers'  International  Union,  at  its 
Jugular  convention  in  January  1944.  In  Kau- 
aas  City.  Mo.,  effected  certain  changes  In  its 
policy  In  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  membership 
of  the  FEPC.  Thereafter,  and  on  May  23, 
1944.  Mr.  Charlea  J.  MacGowan.  International 
president  of  the  bollermakers'  union,  wrote 
Mr.  Malcolm  Boas,  chairman  of  FEPC.  in- 
forming him  of  said  changes  and  pointing 
out  other  facta  with  reference  to  said  direc- 
tive order  and  requesting  that  said  directive 
order  be  withdrawn.  A  copy  of  said  letter  of 
May  33  is  hereto  attached  and  marked  ex- 
hibit B. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Ross  replied,  on  September 
11.  1944  stating  that  Mr.  MacGowans  ex- 
planation of  May  23  waa  satisfactory,  with 
the  exception  of  three  items  of  the  directive 
order.  A  copy  of  said  letter  of  September  11, 
1944.  Is  hereto  attached  and  marked  exhibit 
C.     An  excerpt  from  said  letter  Is  as  foUows: 

"As  to  the  three  remaining  Items  lettered 
a.  c.  azKl  d  in  the  conunittees  finding  No.  3, 
tbe  committee  does  not  feel  that  your  state- 
ment adequately  disposes  of  the  issues  In- 
▼olved.  "ni*  committee  will  appreciate  a 
report  from  you  indicating  what  further 
•tepa  to  adjxist  these  Items  have  been  taken 
ilnca  your  letter  of  May  23,  1944* 

"To  adjust  these  items"  It  was  necessary 
that  the  by-laws  of  the  auxiliary  lodges  be 
changed  ao  aa  to  take  the  auxiliary  lodges 
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entirely  out  from 
the  white  subordinate 
tact  that  no  Negro 
criminated  against  "in 
terms  or  conditions  of 
the  purpose  of 
construction    placed 
No.  9346  by  the  FEPC, 
cutlve  Council  of  the 
session  In  January  194 
International  president 
Ross  on  February  10. 

"The  auxiliary  lodge^ 
committee's  directives 
lodges  in  the  Sutes  of 
Washington,  and  other 
expeditiously  as  it  is 
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of  this  Brotherhood  w 
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and  the  International 
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case  is  Robert  v.  City 
19«).  decided  by  the 


Supreme  Cotxrt  of  Massachusetts  In  1849.  In 
Which  the  right  of  a  school  committee  to 
segregate  Negroes  was  upheld.  In  that  case 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  said: 
"It  Is  urged  that  this  maintenance  of  sep- 
arate schools  tends  to  deepen  and  perpetuate 
the  odlotis  distinction  of  class  founded  in 
deep-rooted  prejudice  in  public  opinion.  This 
preJtJdicc,  if  It  exists,  was  not  created  by 
law  and  probably  cannot  be  changed  by 
law." 

A  leading  case  in  the  Federal  Jurisdiction  Is 
Plessy  V.  Ferguson.  18  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter 1138.  That  was  a  case  dealing  with 
the  right  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  pro- 
vide separate  railroad  compartments  for 
whites  and  Negroes.  It  was  charged  that 
the  Louisiana  statute  v  as  unconstitutional, 
In  that  It  was  a  violation  of  the  "equal  pro- 
tection" section  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
rp.ent  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    The  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  object  of  the  amendment  was  un- 
doubtedly to  enforce  the  absolute  equality 
of  the  two  races  before  the  law,  but.  In  the 
nature  of  things.  It  could  not  have  been 
Intended  to  abolish  distinctions  based  upon 
color,  or  to  eiiforce  social,  as  distinguished 
from  political,  equality,  or  a  commingling  of 
the  two  races  on  terms  unsatisfactory  to 
either." 

The  law  of  the  Plessy  case  has  never  been 
modified  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

In  Its  controversy  with  the  bollermakers' 
union,  the  FEPC  seeks  to  avoid  the  edict  of 
these  decisions  by  claiming  some  imaj^lnary 
nonexistent  economic  advantage  to  the 
members  of  white  local  lodges  over  the  mem- 
bers of  Negro  local  lodges.  No  such  advan- 
tage exists  or  would  exist.  All  are  members 
of  the  international  union  and  the  Interna- 
tional union  negotiates  all  of  the  employer- 
employees  contracts.  The  Committee  seems 
to  think  that  by  the  mere  waving  of  its 
magic  wand,  it  can  socially  amalgamate  the 
white  and  Negro  workers  in  this  great  union 
and  this  great  Industry,  when  in  Its  entire 
history  Negroes  have  not  been  members  of 
the  white  lodges.  The  Committee  holds  as 
nothing  the  wise  announcement  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Court,  which  in  1849 
aald: 

"This  prejudice.  If  It  exists,  was  not  cre- 
ated by  law  and  probably  cannot  be  changed 
by  law." 

COUMKMTS    ON    R.    R.    2232 

The  proponents  of  H.  R.  2232  seek  to  enact 
Into  law  the  objectives  of  Executive  Order 
No.  9348.  Insofar  as  those  objectives  are  to 
"eliminate  discrimination  In  regard  to  hire, 
tenure,  terms  or  conditions  of  employment, 
becatise  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin,"  the  Boilermakers'  Union  Is  In  thor- 
ough accord.  The  Boilermakers'  Union  Is  In 
thorough  accord  with  the  objective  of  elimi- 
nating discrimination  In  regard  to  union 
membership  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin,  but  It  is  sure  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  that  Negroes  be  admitted  into  the 
local  lodges  of  the  white  workers  In  order 
to  Instire  their  economic  equality. 

We  have  given  you  the  above  history  of 
the  controversy  between  FEPC  and  the  Boil- 
ermakers' Union  In  order  that  you  may  know 
of  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  any  com- 
mittee can  go  in  interpreting  the  congres- 
sional act.  should  H.  R.  2232  In  its  present 
form  become  a  law. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  In  Re- 
port No.  187.  the  committee  of  the  House  cf 
Representatives,  to  which  H.  R.  2232  has  been 
committed,  said: 

"Let  It  be  clearly  understood  this  bill  has 
for  Its  purpose  economic  opportunity  only. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  are  attempting  to 
confuse  the  issue  by  bringing  up  the  ques- 
tion of  social  equality.  We  repeat  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  blU  concerned  with  anything 
other  than  economic  equality." 


That  Is  what  the  Boilermakers'  Union  and 
the  entire  public  had  a  right  to  believe  the 
President  had  In  mind  when  he  promulgated 
Executive  Order  No.  9346,  but  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  administer  the  policy  of 
the  order  has  Interpreted  the  order  to  mean 
that  a  labor  union  must  do  more  than  "elimi- 
nate discrimination  In  regard  to  hire,  tenure, 
terms  or  conditions  of  employment,"  and 
must  admit  Negroes  Into  white  local  unions, 
where  such  admission  Is  not  necessary  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  objective  of  the  order. 

H.  R.  2232  contains  the  following  provision: 

"Sec.  5.  (b).  It  shall  be  an  unfair  employ- 
ment practice  ^or  the  purpose  of  this  act  for 
any  labor  union — 

"(1)  To  deny  full  membership  rights  and 
privileges  to  any  Individual  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry." 

The  bill  should  be  so  amended  as  to  make 
It  impossible  for  any  administrator  of  the  act 
to  force  Negro  members  Into  white  local 
lodges  where  the  membership  available  offers 
the  Negro  economic  opportunity  equal  to  that 
of  the  white  members. 

Section  6  (2)  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Commission  shall  have  power — 

"To  cooperate  with  or  utilize  regional. 
State,  local,  and  other  agencies  and  to  utilize 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services." 

Tliat  is,  In  our  oplnUm,  a  most  dangerous 
provision,  for  the  reason  that  the  bill  In  the 
first  Instance  takes  from  voluntary  unincor- 
porated associations  the  right  of  selectivity 
of  membership  and  control  over  the  Internal 
affairs  of  such  voluntary  associations.  It  then 
passes  this  police  power  to  -.  permanent  stat- 
utory body  to  te  known  as  the  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission,  which  Commis- 
sion in  turn  may  delegate  certain  of  Its 
powers  at  Its  own  discretion  to  other  volun- 
tary agencies:  so  that  It  would  be  possible 
for  the  permanent  FEPC  to  designate  a  rival 
or  dual  organization  to  investigate  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  or  even  to  appoint 
the  Urban  League  or  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Artvancem<!nt  of  Colored  People 
to  Investigate  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bollermakers.  Iron  S14p  Builders  and  Help- 
ers of  America.  Such  delegation  of  the  powers 
of  a  lawful  agency  of  Ocvernment  Is  most  cer- 
tainly the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
philosophy  Into  our  American  way  of  life, 
and  Is  without  question  fraught  with  serious 
ImpUcatlqns. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, despite  Its  loyalty  to  our  Govern- 
ment, Its  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
war  effort — because  the  records  will  show 
that  work  suspensions  by  our  membership 
during  the  war  period  have  been  virtually 
nonexistent — and  notwithstanding  our  In- 
tense devotion  to  the  Nation  and  its  ideals— 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  we  have  been 
harassed,  discriminated  against,  caused  tre- 
mendous expense  because  of  the  litigation, 
and  In  many  ways  held  up  to  public  scorn 
by  a  temporary  war  agency  which  has  lost 
entire  sight  of  its  real  mission  and  has 
launched  upon  a  heresy-hunting,  witch- 
burning  expedition  which  has  made  no  con- 
tribution whatsoever  to  the  war  effort,  but 
In  many  respects  has  Iripeded  the  production 
of  the  Implements  necessary  to  successfully 
wage  the  conflict. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bollermakers, 
Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers  of  America, 
by  Its  President, 

CHA5i.  J.  MacGowan, 
Jntvrnational  President. 


ExHnin  A 

EXECTJTIVE  OHDER  9346,  FtJRTHER  AMENDING  EX- 
ECtmVE  ORDEH  NO.  SH02  BT  ESTABLISHING  A 
NEW  COMMrrrEE  ON  lAIH  EMPLOTMENT  PHAC- 
TICE  AND  DEFINING  ITS  POWERS  AND  DtTTIES 

In  order  to  establish  a  new  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Pra;tlce,  to  promote  the 


fullest  utilization  of  all  available  manpower, 
and  to  eliminate  discriminatory  employment 
practices.  Executive  Order  No.  8802.  of  June 
25.  1941,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  No. 
8823,  of  July  18,  1941,  is  hereby  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  demands  the  maximum  employment  of 
all  available  workers  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  full  participation  In  the 
war  effort  by  all  persons  In  the  United  States 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin.  In  the  firm  belief  that  the  democratic 
way  of  life  within  the  Nation  can  be  defended 
successfully  only  with  the  help  and  support 
of  all  groups  within  its  borders;   and 

"Whereas  there  is  evidence  that  available 
and  needed  workers  have  been  barred  from 
employment  in  Industries  engaged  in  war  pro- 
duction solely  by  reason  of  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  workers'  mo- 
rale, and  national  unity; 

"Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes, and  as  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  I  do  hereby  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimi- 
nation In  the  employment  of  any  person  In 
war  Industries  or  In  government  by  reason  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  I  do 
hereby  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  em- 
ployers. Including  the  several  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  all  labor  organiza- 
tions. In  furtherance  of  this  policy  and  of  this 
order,  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  regard 
of  hire,  tenure,  terms,  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployments or  union  membership  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"It  Is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

"1.  All  contracting  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  Include  in  all 
contracts  hereafter  negotiated  or  renegotiated 
by  them  a  provision  obligating  the  contractor 
not  to  discriminate  against  any  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  because  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  requiring 
him  to  Include  similar  provision  In  all  sub- 
contracts. 

"2.  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  vocational  and  training  programs  for  war 
production  shall  take  all  measures  appropri- 
ate to  assure  that  such  programs  are  admin- 
istered without  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

"3.  There  Is  hereby  established  In  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Management  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Committee  on  Fair 
Employment  Practice,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Chairman  and  not  more  than  six  other  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
Chairman  shall  receive  such  salary  as  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  President,  not  exceeding  $10,000 
per  year.  The  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  receive  necessary  traveling  expenses 
and,  unless  their  compensation  Is  otherwise 
prescribed  by  the  President,  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance not  exceeding  $25  per  day  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  on  such  days  as  they  are  ac- 
tually engaged  In  the  performance  of  duties 
pursuant  to  this  order. 

"4.  The  Committee  shall  formulate  policies 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  order  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  to  the 
President  which  It  deems  necessary  and  proper 
to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  this  order. 
The  Committee  shall  also  recommend  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
appropriate  measures  for  bringing  about  the 
full  utilization  and  training  of  manpower  In 
and  for  war  production  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

"5.  The  Committee  shall  receive  and  In- 
vestigate complaints  of  discrimination  for- 
bidden by  this  order.    It  may  conduct  hear- 


ings, make  findings  of  fact,  and  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  obtain  elimination  of  such 
discrimination. 

"6.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  designation  of  Its  Chairman, 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  es- 
tablished by  Executive  Order  No.  8802.  of 
June  25.  1941.  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
old  Committee,  shall  cease  to  exist.  All  rec- 
ords and  property  of  the  old  Committee  and 
such  unexpended  balances  of  allocation  or 
other  funds  available  for  Its  use  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  shall  determine  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Committee.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  assume  jurisdiction  over  all  com- 
plaints and  matters  pending  before  the  old 
Committee  and  shall  conduct  such  Investi- 
gations and  hearings  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  Its  duties  under  this 
order. 

"7.  Within  the  limits  of  the  funds  which 
may  be  made  available  for  that  purpose,  the 
Chairman  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  |)ersonnel  and  make  provision 
for  such  supplies,  facilities,  and  services  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  order. 
The  Committee  may  utilize  the  services ~and 
facilities  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  such  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
needed.  The  Committee  may  accept  the 
services  of  State  and  local  authorities  and 
officials,  and  may  perform  the  functions  and 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  this  order  through  such  officials 
and  agencies  and  In  such  manner  as  It  may 
determine.  . 

"8.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to 
promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  appropriate  or  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  order. 

"9.  The  provisions  of  any  other  pertinent 
Executive  order  inconsistent  with  this  order 
are  hereby  superseded. 

"Franklin  D.  RoosrvELT. 

"The  WnriE  House,  Jlfay  27.  1943." 

Exhibit  B 

Mat  23.  1944. 
rfesident's  committki  on  fair  euplotmkift 

Practice, 

Standard  Oil  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
(Attention:  Mr.  Malcolm  Ross.) 

Gentlemen:  In  conformity  with  our  un- 
derstanding of  this  date  I  am  submitting 
herewith  our  detailed  answer  to  the  direc- 
tives Issued  by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practice  on  or  about  De- 
cember 9,  1943.  addressed  to  several  of  our 
local  unions  on  the  west  coast  and  to  sev- 
eral shipyards  In  the  same  area.  Inasmuch 
as  these  directives  deal  only  with  certain  of 
our  auxiliaries  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  an- 
swers herewith  submitted  are  likewise  con- 
fined to  the  operation  of  the  auxiliaries 
within  the  scope  of  your  committee's  direc- 
tives. I  make  this  stipulation  for  the  reason 
that  conditions  In  ottier  sections  of  the  coun- 
try might  vary  slightly  from  those  obtaining 
in  the  Pacific  coast  shipyards.  I  shall  now 
direct  my  answers  to  the  several  questions 
raised  under  your  third  finding  and  the  letter 
designation  appearing  on  the  left-hand  mar- 
gin of  each  answer  corresponds  with  the  same 
letter  margin  of  your  findings. 

(a)  Auxiliary  lodges  elect  all  their  own 
officers,  including  a  business  representative, 
where  they  have  sufficient  finances  to  main- 
tain one,  just  the  samr  as  any  other  subordi- 
nate lodge  of  the  brotherhood.  Their  meet- 
ings are  conducted  in  accordance  with  our 
standard  ritual  and  in  conformity  with  the 
international  constitution  and  the  auxiliary 
bylavtrs.  The  only  requirement  being  that 
the  business  agent  cf  the  sponsoring  local, 
where  one  Is  maintained,  or  the  president 
of  ciich  local,  ehall  attend  all  auxiliary  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  and  di- 
rection to  the  deliberations  of  the  auxiliary 
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members  who.  for  the  mo«t  part,  are  un- 
familiar with  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
brotherhood  or  the  trade-union  movement 

(b)  The  cauae  of  complaint  contained  In 
Item  B  of  your  directive  has  now  been  com- 
ntetdy  eliminated  because  the  SeventeenUi 
OoMollda-.ed  Convention  of  our  brotherhood 
held  January  31  to  February  9.  1944.  made 
provisions  for  the  seating  of  delegates  from 
auxiliary  lodges  In  subsequent  conventions 
of  the  brotherhood. 

(c)  Auxiliary  lodges,  when  they  elect  offl- 
cers  and  If  they  have  suflkrlent  Income  with 
wnlch  to  defray  the  salary  and  expenses  of 
a  buslneaa  agent,  may  elect  one.  and  some 
auxuwry  lodges  have  already  done  so. 

(dt   In  the  particular  shipyards  to  which 
ycur  directive  applies  the  grievance  machin- 
ery does  not  consist  of  a  grievance  commit- 
tee   but  the  method  of  handling  grievances 
U  by  the  appointment  of  a  shop  steward 
far  gftngs  or  subdivisions  of  gangs,  and  each 
aai5lary  lodge  appoints  its  own  shop  stew- 
ards    who    hold    regular    meetings    for    the 
purpose  of  determining  what  grievances  are 
bona  ttde  and  should  be  processed  with  mau- 
Boent  and   what  grievances  are  without 
rU  and  should  be  discarded.     The  griev- 
a«xa  of  merit  are  handled  with  the  imme- 
dttite  supervision.  In  meet  cases  this  includes 
the    asslswnt   superintendent.      FaUlng    of 
adjtjsxment  there.  It  Is  turned  over  to  the 
auxUlary  8  bustnasa  agent,  where  one  exists; 
If  not.  then  it  Is  turned  over  to  the  busl- 
neaa agent  of  the  ^wnsorlng  local  who  in 
turn  handles  It  with  the  higher  officials  of 
the  company,  very  frequently  with  auxiliary 
■tewards  sitting   In  the  conferences.      The 
same  attention   Is  given   to   the   grievances 
of  auxiliary  members  as  that  given  any  other 
member,  for  a  violation  of  an  agreement  by 
management    Is    just    as    serious    from    our 
iUndpolnt  whether  the  violation  affects  an 
atixlllary    member    or    a    subordinate    lodge 
member,  the  effect  Is  the  same  in  that  our 
general  conditions  are  broken  down  if  not 
corrected. 

(e)  There  Is  no  denial  of  the  right  of  op- 
portxmlty  to  change  the  classiflcatlons  of 
auxiliary  members.  Every  auxiliary  member 
who  la  receiving  the  mechanic's  rate  of  pay 
and  performing  mechanics  work  is  entitled 
to.  and  does  receive,  a  change  of  classlflcation 
and  should  any  auxiliary  local  or  sponsoring 
local  undertake  to  deny  to  an  lndlvid\ial 
member  the  right  of  a  change  of  classification 
the  appeal  provisions  of  the  constitution  up 
to  the  international  president,  the  execu- 
tive council,  and  finally  the  convention  are  at 
the  disposal  of  every  due«-paylng  member. 
Personally,  as  the  International  president.  I 
would  net  tolerate  any  such  attempt  to  de- 
feat the  plain  Intent  and  purpoae  of  our 
constitution  or  our  coUective-bargainlng 
agreements. 

(ft  Auxiliary  members  may  transfer  their 
membership  to  other  auxiliaries  and  If  no 
auxiliary  exists  in  the  locality  where  an 
auxiliary  member  has  gone  to  work  he  may 
deposit  his  clearance  «ard  with  the  inter- 
national secretary-treasurer  and  pay  his  dues 
direct  to  the  international  secretary  or 
through  the  secretary  of  the  local  union. 

<g)  With  respect  to  the  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  benefits,  our  last  convention  cor- 
rected this  complaint  by  extending  to  the 
aiulllary  membership  the  same  premium  rate 
and  the  same  benefits  as  that  enjoyed  by 
members  of  subordinate  lodges,  and  our  con- 
tract with  the  insurance  company  has  been 
revised  to  that  extent,  even  though  this  may 
mean  that  our  general  membership  may  have 
to  absorb  an  additional  cost  due  to  the  higher 
death  rate  among  auxiliary  members. 

(h)  In  the  shipyards  covered  by  your  di- 
rectives, there  Is  not  now  a  well-established 
apprenticeship  system  In  vogue.  If  one 
should  be  worked  out  later  the  same  privi- 
leges of  appreniicesh-p  will  be  extended  to 
auxiliary  members  as  that  enjoyed  by  sub- 
ordinate lodge  members.  In  the  meantime, 
'hovtver,  the  trainee  program  operates  with 
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MBER    II,    1944 


G0W.4N, 

j^resident.  International 
0/   Boilermakers,   Iron 
and     Helpers     of 
City,  Kans. 

:  Since  the  receipt  of 
O.  1944,  In  which  you  set 
position  of  the  Interna- 


tional Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  with  ref- 
erence to  the  status  of  auxiliaries  and  the 
members  thereof,  the  committee  has  given 
careful  consideration  to  Its  contents  and  has 
attempted  to  appraise  the  same  in  the  light 
of  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  made 
available  to  It. 

The  committee  has  directed  me  to  advise 
you  as  follows: 

1.  Your  statement  of  May  23,  1944.  Indi- 
cates that  policies  have  been  announced 
which,  when  made  effective,  will  adjust  the 
complaints  referred  to  In  Items  (b),  (e).  (f). 
(g).  (h).  (l),  and  (J),  listed  In  the  com- 
mittees finding  No.  3.  The  committee  will 
appreciate  a  fvirther  report  from  you  Indi- 
cating whether  the  announced  policies  have 
been  made  effective. 

a.  As  to  the  three  remaining  items  lettered 
(a),  (c),  and  (d)  in  the  committee's  find- 
ing No.  3.  the  committee  does  not  feel  that 
your  statement  adequately  disposes  of  the 
Issues  Involved.  The  committee  will  appre- 
ciate a  report  from  you  indicating  what  fur- 
ther steps  to  adjust  these  Items  have  been 
taken  since  your  letter  of  May  23.  1944. 

3.  Because  of  the  basic  and  fundamental 
character  of  the  Issues  involved  In  items  (a), 
(c),  and  (d)  referred  to  above,  the  commit-  . 
tee  takes  the  position  that,  pending  their  . 
satisfactory    adjustment    the    policies    and 
practices  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
are  not  In  conformity  with  national  policy 
as  reaffirmed  in  Executive  Order  9346. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Malcou^  Ross, 

Chairman. 

EXHlBJT  D 
BTATIMTOT  OF  BASIS  FOB  COMMTTTEF'S  DECISION 
or     MABCH     17,     1945,     IN     EE    BOILERMAKERS' 
PROPOSAL    OP    rEBRUABT     10,     194  5 

Under  date  of  February  10.  1945.  Mr. 
Charles  J.  MacGowan.  international  presi- 
dent of  the  boilermakers'  union,  advised  the 
President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practice  that  the  international  executive 
council  of  the  union,  at  a  meeting  In  Kan- 
sas City  In  January,  authorized  him  to  so  . 
change  the  laws  and  practices  of  the  union 
as  to  eliminate  certain  discriminatory  fea- 
tures proscribed  by  the  Committee  in  a  de- 
cision Issued  December  9,  1943.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gowan propKJsed  accomplishment  of  these 
changes,  as  follows : 

••  •  •  •  the  auxiliary  ledges  men- 
tioned In  your  Committee's  directives  and 
the  other  avixlUary  lodges  In  the  State  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  and 
other  auxiliary  lodges,  as  expeditiously  as 
it  is  possible  will  be  dissolved  and  rechar- 
tered  as  regular  subordinate  lodges  of  this 
brotherhood  with  full  autonomy  subject  to 
the  controls  defined  In  the  International 
lodge  constitution  and  the  policies  deter- 
mined by  the  International  convention 
and  or  the  executive  council  In  conformity 
with  the  constitution,  as  are  all  other  sub- 
ordinate lodges." 

On  February  20,  1945,  Mr.  Cllf  Langsdale, 
general  counsel  for  the  union,  met  with  the 
Committee's  Chairman  and  members  of  its 
staff  "to  explore  the  applicability  of  the 
proffer  of  compliance  "  with  the  Committee's 
direction  as  made  In  Mr.  MacGowan's  letter. 
On  March  13.  1945.  Mr.  Langsdale  wrote 
to  the  Committee  further  eludicating  upcn 
the  manner  in  which  members  from  the  pro- 
posed Negro  and  white  lodges  In  the  same 
area,  working  for  the  same  employer,  or  in 
the  same  plant,  would  be  dispatched  to  the 
employer  for  the  purpose  of  employment. 

"The  union's  proffer  of  compliance  pre- 
sents the  question  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  union,  if  put  into  operation,  will  guar- 
antee to  Negro  workers  affected  thereby 
rights  and  privileges  in  regard  to  hire,  ten- 
ure, terms  of  employment  and  union  mem- 
bership equal  to  those  guaranteed  to  white 
workers  similarly  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  union. 
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The  union  has  submitted  this  proposal  for 
approval  by  the  Committee.  It  contends  that 
such  proposal,  when  made  effective,  will  con- 
stitute compliance  \,ith  the  Committee's 
directives.  Implicit  in  Committee's  direc- 
tives was  the  intent  that  compliance  there- 
with would  take  a  foim  which  would  elimi- 
nate discrimination  fcirbldden  by  the  Execu- 
tive order.  It  was  no:  Intended  that  substi- 
tution of  another  typ?  of  discrimination  for 
that  resulting  from  the  auxiliary  system 
would  constitute  satisfactory  compliance 
either  with  the  directives  or  the  Executive 
order.  Thus.  It  Is  necessary  to  analyze  the 
proffer  made  by  the  union,  not  only  superfi- 
cially, but  substantively. 

The  question  must  be  considered  In  the 
light  of  the  fundamental  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  collective  bargaining  process  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  generally  recognized 
as  accruing  to  workers  thereunder,  with 
special  reference  to  tl.e  fact  that  the  labor- 
management  contract  involved  here  Is  a 
closed-shop  contract. 

It  was  in  this  frame  of  reference  that  the 
Committee,  upon  conjideration  of  the  mat- 
ter at  Its  meeting  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  March 
17.  1945.  determined: 

"The  steps  taken,  and  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Union  do  not  constitute  compliance 
with  the  Committee's  directives,  and  •  •  • 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  basis  for  the 
Committee's  decision  will  be  submitted  to 
the  union  as  soon  as  pas-slble.  with  the  view 
to  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  inter- 
national to  effect  full  compliance  with  the 
Committee's  directive;;." 

The  above  mention-xi  "detailed  statement 
of  the  basis  for  the  Committee's  decision"  is 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  proposed  division  of  members  of 
the  urlon  into  separate  ledges  on  a  basis  of 
race  alone,  assuming  that  the  Negro  ledges 
are  represented  in  the  metal-trades  councils 
and  district  lodges  under  the  Identical  terms 
and  conditions  as  white  lodges,  denies  to 
Negro  war  workers,  members  of  union,  essen- 
tial equality  in  collective  bargaining  in  re- 
gard to  their  hire,  tenure,  and  terms  of  em- 
ployment. 

That  part  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process  having  to  do  with  negotiations  of  the 
labor-management  contracts  is  not  an  issue 
In  these  cases.  These  contracts,  between  the 
metal  trades  councils  and  international 
unions  affiliated  therewith,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  various  shipyards,  on  the  other,  were 
executed  prior  to  the  ilate  of  the  complaints 
here.  It  Is  In  the  daj -to-day  application  of 
these  contracts  to  the  Individual  workers 
through  the  subordinate  lodge  bargaining 
representatives,  however,  that  the  nature  of 
the  union  representation  afforded  members, 
or  prospective  members,  of  Negro  lodges  as 
compared  with  that  afforded  members,  or 
prospective  members,  of  white  lodges  becomes 
a  paramount  consideration. 

The  proposal  contemplates  that  workers, 
solely  because  of  their  race,  would  be  mem- 
bers of  different  lodges  in  the  same  collective 
bargaining  unit. 

Such  system  of  dua  representation  based 
upon  race  is  inconslsti?nt  with  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  as  Interpreted  and  applied 
by  those  agencies  of  government  charged 
with  administration  cf  our  labor  relations 
laws.  In  addition,  ard  more  Important  to 
the  Issue  here,  such  .system  facilitates  and 
encourages  the  very  practices  which  the 
committee  and  the  urion  seek  to  eliminate. 
As  foreseen  by  the  predecessor  to  the  present 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  where  an 
employer  undertakes  to  deal  with  both  a 
majority  and  minority  bargaining  represent- 
ative in  the  same  unit,  dangerous  conse- 
quences are  portended.  Division  of  workers 
within  the  same  craft  or  industrial  unit  into 
separate  locals  of  the  same  union,  or  sepa- 
rate craft  organizations,  when  accomplished 
along  racial  lines  merely  accentuates  the 
evil  consequences. 


A  concrete  illustration  of  the  facility  with 
which  a  structure  such  as  Is  here  proposed 
subverts  the  rights  of  an  Individual  and  lends 
itself  to  discrimination.  Is  presented  In  Mr. 
MacGowan's  suggestion  of  a  common-sense 
method  by  which  workers  would  be  dis- 
patched to  Jobs: 

"If  there  are  200  whites  and  20  Negroes 
unemployed  and  the  employer  asks  for  50 
men.  then  both  the  whites  and  the  Negroes 
would  be  allocated  in  their  proper  percentage 
to  the  Jobs  open. 

"We  would  not  permit  all  of  the  20  Negroes 
to  go  to  work  and  only  30  whites,  neither 
would  we  permit  45  or  50  whites  to  go  to  work 
and  few,  if  any.  Negroes.  The  mechanics  of 
how  this  would  be  worked  out  might  differ 
slightly  in  each  port  area,  but  this  office  would 
see  to  It  that  the  principle  of  fair  play  was 
maintained." 

Such  description  obviously  contemplates 
job  referrals  based  upon  racial  quotas  or  per- 
centages. Thus,  an  individual's  opportunity 
to  be  dispatched  for  employment  would  be 
based  upon  the  artificial  criterion  of  race  or 
color  and  not  upon  his  individual  qualifica- 
tion or  any  other  similarly  pertinent  objective 
factor.  In  the  matter  of  McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing  Co.  the  committee  clearly 
stated  Its  position: 

"Validation  of  a  race  'quota'  system  of  em- 
ployment would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Individual  protection  against  discrimination 
by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  to  any  person  In  war  Industries  and 
Government  afforded  by  Executive  Order  9346. 
It  Is  apparent  that  qualified,  available,  and 
needed  workers  can  be  denied  employment 
under  the  operation  of  a  quota  system  when 
the  share  allotted  to  their  race  group  has  been 
filled. 

"Consequently,  such  a  system  works  to  the 
disadvantage  of  individuals^  in  both  minority 
and  majority  groups  by  providing  that  con- 
sideration of  race  rather  than  qualifications 
and  availability  shall  operate  as  the  criterion 
for  hiring  an  employee.  We  cannot  permit 
the  rationals  of  the  Executive  order  to  be  so 
subverted." 

It  Is  inevitable  In  the  area  from  which 
these  cases  came  that  there  will  be  some 
conflicts  of  Interest  between  the  members  of 
the  white  and  proposed  Negro  lodges.  In  the 
resolution  of  these  conflicts  the  Negro  lodge, 
even  though  it  has  equal  status  under  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  Interna- 
tional, perforce  represents  a  minority  view 
to  the  employer.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
the  minority  would  be  equally  disadvantaged 
if  there  were  but  one  ledge.  However,  pro- 
vided a  forum  for  discussion  of  union  prob- 
lems on  a  basis  of  objective  interests  rather 
than  artificial  racial  considerations,  it  is  In 
keeping  with  the  basic  concept  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions  that  the  minority  may 
influence  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  ma- 
jority and  thus  achieve  adoption  of  its  view- 
point. Experts  In  the  field  of  labor  relations 
recognize  that  only  by  equal  membership 
and  equal  voice  in  formulation  of  the  decision 
of  the  majority  union  representative  does  the 
individual  achieve  the  full  measure  of  par- 
ticipation. 

(2)  The  proposed  establishment  of  sepa- 
rate subordinate  ledges  for  Negro  and  white 
members  of  the  union,  assuming  equal  stat- 
ure of  such  separate  lodges  under  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  International 
Brotherhood,  does  not  accord  Negro  war 
workers  equal  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  discriminates  against  them  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  color. 

Under  a  closed-shop  contract,  as  here 
Involved.  It  is  both  a  condition  prerequisite 
to  obtaining  employment  and  an  agreed  con- 
dition of  maintaining  employment  that  the 
worker  Join  and  remain  In  good  standing 
with  the  union.  This  is  at  once  a  present 
burden  upon  and  a  present  benefit  to  the 
worker.  Union  membership  as  a  condition 
of  employment  under  a  closed-shop  contract 
Is  as  much  a  term  and  condition  of  employ- 


ment as  provisions  for  vacations,  group  In- 
surance, hospitalization  or  any  other  non- 
monetary benefit  the  worker  gets  out  of  his 
Job.  The  worker  gets  the  right  to  all  these 
as  well  as  to  his  monetary  wage  the  Instant 
he  enters  upon  his  employment.  With  union 
membership  thus  essential  to  employment, 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  Incidental 
to  that  membership  are  "terms"  and  "con- 
ditions" of  employment  the  same  as  if  spelled 
out  in  the  employment  contract  Itself  or, 
indeed,  in  the  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ment and  any  discrimination  with  respect 
thereto  Is  within  the  prohibitions  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  9346. 

One  of  the  rights,  or  benefits,  which  the 
boilermakers'  union  confers  upon  a  worker 
at  the  moment  of  Joining  the  union  is  the 
right  of  universal  transfer — the  right  of  a 
member  In  good  standing  to  transfer  his 
membership,  including  full  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  union,  to  the  subordinate 
lodge  having  jurisdiction  in  any  territory  to 
which  the  member  might  go  for  employment. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  correspondence  and 
minutes  of  conferences  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  international  president  and 
general  counsel  of  the  union  that,  under  the 
proposal  here  being  considered,  it  would  be 
established  as  the  policy  of  the  union  to 
limit  and  restrict  the  right  of  universal 
transfer  by  racial  considerations.  Thus,  a 
Negro  union  member  may  exercise  his  right 
of  transfer  only  to  another  Negro  lodge  and 
a  white  member  may  eriercise  his  right  of 
transfer  only  to  another  white  lodge.  Super- 
ficially such  limitation  may  appear  equal. 
Substantive  analysis  Indicates  that  it  Is  not. 

There  are  approximately  600  bollermaker 
lodges.  Of  this  number,  approximately  40 
are  auxiliary  lodges,  which,  under  the  union's 
proposal,  would  become  Negro  subordinate 
lodges.  Assuming  effectuation  of  the  pro- 
pxjsal.  a  Negro  worker  who  acquires  union 
membership  as  a  term  or  condition  of  his 
employment  by  one  of  the  five  shipyards 
Involved  here,  receives  a  right  of  universal 
transfer  presently  limited  to  40  lodges.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  white  worker  similarly 
employed  receives  a  right  of  universal  trans- 
fer presently  exercisable  In  560  lodges.  Con- 
sequently, the  present  value  of  a  Negro  mem- 
ber's right  of  universal  transfer  Is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  value  of  the  correspond- 
ing right  received  by  a  white  worker  employed 
In  the  same  classification,  who  assumes  the 
same  obligations  and  responsibilities  to  the 
union  as  are  assumed  by  the  Negro  worker. 

This  Inequity  in  regard  to  terms  cT 
conditions  of  employment  because  of  race 
or  color  constitutes  a  present  discrimination 
in  employment  forbidden  by  Executive  Or- 
der 9346.  The  fact  that  white  union  mem- 
bers are  precluded  from  transferring  to  a 
Negro  lodge  does  not  eliminate  the  discrim- 
ination against  Negroes,  but  establishes  a 
parallel  discrimination  against  whites. 

FOOTNOTES 

Background:  On  December  9.  1943.  the 
President's  Committee  on  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Issued  Its  summary,  findings,  and 
directives  relating  to  Its  examination  of  the 
complaints  of  Negro  workers  alleging  dis- 
crimination in  regard  to  hire,  tenure,  terms 
of  employment,  and  union  membership  by 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron  Ship  Builders,  Welders,  and 
Helpers  of  America  and  certain  west  coast 
shipbuilding  companies.  The  summary,  find- 
ings, and  directives  Include  the  following: 

"3.  The  committee  finds  that  the  policies 
and  practices  of  the  union  involved  herein 
with  respect  to  membership  in  the  aforesaid 
auxiliary  Icxiges  •  •  •  dUcrimlnate 
against  Negroes  In  regard  to  hire,  tenure, 
terms  of  employment,  and  union  member- 
ship, solely  because  of  race  or  color  In  the 
following  respects: 

"(a)  The  establichm.ent,  jurisdiction,  and 
proceedings  of  the  auxiliary  are  tvpcrvised 
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br  wid  subject  to  the  i»pproTnl  of  the  tuper- 
TUlng   local,   from   which   the   N«gro««   »re 

**-(b)  The  RUxlUary  lodge  »nd  the  mem- 
bers thereof  are  denied  any  voice  or  direct 
wpresenuiion  In  the  International  conven- 
tion the  supreme  and  nnal  policy  and  rxile- 
mak'lne  body  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood and  they  are  denied  any  voice  or  vote  in 
the  selection  of  delegates  to  said  Interna- 
tional convention. 

"(c)  The  auxiliary  lodge  and  Its  members 
are  denied  any  voice  or  vote  In  the  selection 
of  the  business  agent  of  the  -upervlslng  local, 
from  which  Negroes  are  excluded,  although 
said  business  agent  Is  designated  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  that  office  for  the 
auxiliary  lodge. 

"(d)  The  auxiliary  lodge  and  Its  mem- 
bers are  denied  any  voice  or  vote  In  the  se- 
lection of  the  grievance  committee  of  the 
supervising  local,  from  which  Negroes  are 
excluded,  which  committee  is  designated  to 
perform  the  grievance  function  for  said  aux- 
iliary and  Itfi  members,  except  that  the  aux- 
iliary is  permitted  to  select  one  member  to 
■erve  said  grievance  committee. 

"(el  Members  of  the  auxiliary  lodge  are 
denied  the  right  and  opportunity  to  change 
their  classiflcaUon  except  with  the  approval 
of  the  supervising  local,  from  which  Negroes 
are  excluded. 

"(ft  Members  of  the  auxiliary  lodge  are 
denied  the  right  of  universal  transfer  af- 
forded to  members  of  the  supervising  local, 
but  may  transfer  their  membership  only  to 
another  auxiliary  lodge. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  auxiliary  lodge  are 
denied  equal  opportunities  to  purchase  and 
receive  Insurance  benefits  for  thenwelves  and 
famUles.  provided  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  for  members  of  subordinate 
lodges  and  their  families. 

••(h)  The  auxiliary  lodge  Is  denied  the 
right  to  receive  apprentices,  although  these 
rights  are  afforded  respectively  to  the  super- 
TlBlng  local  and  Its  members. 

"(1)  Members  of  the  auxiliary  lodge  are 
subject  to  a  penalty  for  misconduct  (intoxi- 
cation) not  similarly  provided  for  members 
of  the  supervising  local. 

"(j)  Membership  In  the  auxiliary  ledge  Is 
restricted  to  Negro  males  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  60  years,  whercaa  membership  In 
the  supervising  local  is  extended  to  malea 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  70  years."' 

The  committee  directed  that  the  union 
•take  such  necessary  steps  and  put  in  course 
Of  execution  such  required  procedures  as  will 
•ffect  an  elimination  of  the  discriminatory 
policies  and  practices  found  to  be  In  conflict 
with   and   in   violatiou   of   Executive   Order 

9346." 

Thereafter,  conferences  took  place  between 
InternaUonal  officers  of  the  union  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  culminating  on  May 
23.  1944.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Mac- 
Gowan,  international  president  of  the  union, 
to  the  committee  containing  a  detailed  an- 
swer to  lU  directives  and  representing  that 
the  policies  and  practices  of  the  union  were 
In  compliance  therewith. 

Pursuant  to  direction  of  the  committee,  the 
chairman  on  September  11.  1944.  advised  Mr. 
MacGowan  that  his  statement  of  May  23.  in- 
dicated that  policies  have  been  announced 
which,  when  made  effective,  will  adjust  the 
complaints  referred  to  In  Items  (b).  (e),  (f), 
(g).  (h).  (l).  and  (J),  listed  In  the  com- 
mittees finding  No.  3:  that  as  to  the  three 
remaining  Items  lettered  (a),  (c),  and  (d) 
the  committee  did  not  feel  that  his  state- 
ment adequately  disposed  of  the  issues  In- 
volved: and  that  because  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  character  of  the  Issues  Involved 
In  items  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  the  committee 
took  the  position  that,  pending  their  satis- 
factory adjustment,  the  union  s  policies  and 
practices  were  not  in  conformity  with  na- 
tional policy  as  reaffirmed  la  the  Executive 
order. 
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contract     •     •     •     covers  only  the  colored 
employees  of  the  company  and  the  act  does 
not  permit  the  establishment  of  a  bargaining 
unit  based  solely  on  distinctions  of  color,  we 
find  that  the  contract  between  the  Inde- 
penden.    and   the  company  Is  no  bar  to  a 
determination   of  representatives."     In   the 
Matter  of  Columbian  Iron  Works   (62  N.  L. 
R.  B..  370,  372,  374).  the  Board  held  that  a 
contract  with  a  union  which  admitted  only 
white  employees  was  not  a  bar  to  an  election, 
holding  that  the  contract  did  not  cover  an 
appropriate  unit  because  a  unit  could  not  be 
based  on  racial  considerations.    In  the  Matter 
of  Utah  Copper  Co.  (35  N.  L.  R.  B.,  1295.  1300) . 
the  Board  dismissed  a  petition  for  certifica- 
tion because  the  unit  sought  was  inappro- 
priate stating,  "the  lAM  proposes  to  limit 
the  machinists  unit  to  white  employees,  a 
limitation  we  have  held  not  permissble."    In 
the  Matter  of  V.  S.  Bedding  Co.  (52  N.  L.  R.  B. 
382,  387-388),  the  employer  and  the  AFL  ob- 
jected to  the  establishment  of  an  Industrial 
unit  on  the  ground  that  Negro  employees  In 
the  unit  outnumbered  the  white  employees. 
The  Board  said,  "a  finding  that  the  Indus- 
trial unit  Is  inappropriate  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  in  the  unit  are  colored 
would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Execu- 
tive order    (Executive  Order  9346)    and   the 
established  principles  of  this  Board."    In  the 
Matter  of  Brashear  Freight  Lines,  Inc.   (13 
N.  L.  R   B.  191.  201),  the  Board  dismissed  a 
complaint  based  on  charges  of  refusal  to  bar- 
gain, it  appearing  that  the  union  lacked  a 
majority  in  the  unit  when  the  Nef?ro  em- 
ployees whom  the  union  claimed  were  not 
properly  within  the  unit  were  counted  in  the 
unit. 

The  most  usual  cases  are  those  In  which 
either  the  employer  or   one  of  the  unions 
seeking   certification    asks   to   have   a   small 
group  of  colored   employees   excluded  from 
the  ixnlt.     The  Board's  oft-repeated  denial 
of  such  a  request  Is  usually  phrased.   "We 
have  consistently  held  that,  absent  a  show- 
ing  of    differentiation    in    functions    which 
would  warrant  their  exclusion,  we  will  not 
exclude  employees  from  a  unit  upon  racial 
considerations.     No  such  differentiation  was 
established  In  the  Instant  case."    Matter  of 
Tampa  Florida  Brewery,  Inc.  (42  N.L.R.B.,642, 
645-646);  Matter  of  Aetna  Iron  <fe  Steel  Co. 
(35  N.  L.  R.  B..  136.  138);  Matter  of  Southern 
Brewing  Co.,  Inc.  (42  N,  L.  R.  B..  642.  645-646) . 
The  Board  has  followed  this  policy  through- 
out  Its   history.     Matter  of   American   To- 
bacco Co.,  Inc.,  Reidsville  (N.C.)  (2  N.  L.  R.  B., 
198);  Matter  of  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.. 
(Richmond.  Va.)   (9  N.  L.  R.  B.  579);  Matter 
of  Union  Envelope  Co.  (10  N.  L.  R.  B.,  1147): 
Matter  of  Floyd  A.  Fridell   (11  N.  L.  R.  B. 
249);  Matter  of  Interstate  Granite  Corpora- 
tion (11  N.  L.  R.  B.,  1046). 

The  position  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  against  setting  up  units  on  a  Jim 
Crow  basis  has  been  summarized  in  one  of  its 
publications  as  follows; 

"The  Board  has  definitely  ruled  that  a 
craft  or  class  of  employees  may  not  be  divided 
Into  two  or  mere  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  representatives. 
All  those  employed  In  the  craft  or  class  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  or  color  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  class  or  craft."  National 
Mediation  Board.  The  Railway  Lafcor  Act  and 
the  National  Mediation  Board  (Government 
Printing  Office  1940),  p.  17. 

The  cases  In  which  the  National  Mediation 
Board  has  rejected  the  request  of  a  carrier 
or  a  union  that  Negro  employees  be  segre- 
gated into  a  unit  separate  from  the  white 
employees  are:  In  the  Matter  of  Representa- 
tion of  Employees  of  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway  Co.,  Case  No.  R-234. 

In  the  Matter  of  Houde  Engineering  Cor- 
poration (1  N.  L.  R.  B.  (old)  35  (Aug.  30, 
1934)).  the  Board  pointed  out: 

"It  seems  clear  that  the  company's  policy 
of  dealing  first  with  one  group  and  then  with 
the  other  resulted,  whether  intentionally  or 


not.  in  defeating  the  object  of  the  statute. 
In  the  first  place,  the  company's  policy  In- 
evitably produced  a  cer'.aln  amount  of  rivalry, 
suspicion  and  friction  between  the  leaders 
of  the  committees.  •  •  •  Secondly,  the 
company's  policy  by  enabling  it  to  favor  one 
organization  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and 
thus  to  check  at  will  the  growth  of  either 
organization,  was  calculated  to  confuse  the 
employees,  to  make  them  uncertain  which 
organization  they  should  from  time  to  time 
adhere  to,  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  and 
artificial  division  In  thJ  ranks." 

Speaking  of  the  company's  suggested  al- 
ternative that  It  deal  with  a  composite  com- 
mittee made  up  of  n^presentatlves  of  the 
two  major  confilctlng  (;roups,  supplemented 
by  other  Individual  employees,  the  Board 
pointed  out: 

"This  vision  of  an  employer  dealing  with 
a  divided  committee  and  calling  In  individ- 
ual employees  to  assist  the  company  In  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  in  certainly  far  from 
what  section  7  (a)  mvL«t  have  contemplated 
m  guaranteeing  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. But  whether  or  not  the  workers' 
representation  by  a  composite  committee 
would  weaken  their  voice  and  confuse  their 
counsels  in  negotiating  with  the  employer, 
m  the  end  whatever  oollective  bargaining 
might  be  reached  wou.d  have  to  be  satis- 
factorv  to  the  majority  within  the  commit- 
tee. Hence  the  majority  representatives 
would  still  control,  and  the  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  t-adltional  method  of 
bargaining  with  the  majority  alone  would  be 
that  the  suggestions  of  the  minority  would 
be  advanced  In  the  presimce  of  the  majority. 
The  emplover  would  ordinarily  gain  nothing 
from  this  arrangement  11  the  two  groups  were 
united,  and  if  they  were  not  united  he  would 
gain  only  what  he  has  no  right  to  ask  for, 
namely,  dissension  and  rivalry.  •  • 
(Letter  from  Mr.  Langsdale  to  Mr.  Ross, 
March  13.  1945.) 

Case  No.  G4,  December  16,  1914.  Cited  with 
approval  In  the  Matter  of  United  States 
Cartridge  Company,  Case  No.  65,  December 
23    1944: 

At  the  1945  hearings  on  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  (hearings  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  on  H.  R.  7650.  73d  Cong., 
2d  sess.  pp.  33-34)  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation Eastman  said.  "If  a  majority  of 
the  people,  even  a  plurality,  select  a  Con- 
gress, that  Is  the  kind  of  a  Congress  they 
get  and  that  sits  until  the  next  election, 
when  those  in  minority  have  a  chance  to 
convert  the  others  to  their  way  of  thinking. 
The  same  way  with  labor  unions.  •  •  • 
The  will  of  the  majority  ought  to  govern; 
but  there  ought  to  be  ample  means  so  that 
the  minority  can  have  a  chance  to  persuade 
others  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  so  that 
there  can  be  an  election.  If  they  succeed 
In  converting  their  minority  into  a  ma- 
jority." 

Golden,  Clinton  S.,  and  Ruttenberg, 
Harold  J.,  the  Dynamics  of  Industrial  De- 
mocracy. Harpers  (1942),  pages  211,  214: 
"It  is  •  •  •  a  fact  of  Industrial  de- 
mocracy, written  Into  the  law,  that  it  is 
a  one-party  sj'stem  of  democracy.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  from  our  traditional  two- 
party  system  of  political  democracy.  •  •  • 
To  have  a  voice  In  making  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  the  minority  or  nonunion 
workers  have  to  join  the  vmlon."  "•  •  • 
Industrial  democracy  functions  through  a 
one-party  system.  All  w^orkers  are  repre- 
sented by  one  union  and  they  are  not  citizens 
of  industry  until  they  belong  to  it." 

Matter  of  the  Chicago  Journeymen  Plumb- 
ers Union,  Local  130,  Case  No.  A-37,  April 
4,  1942;  Matter  of  the  Steamfltters"  Protec- 
tive Association,  Local  597,  Case  No.  A-41, 
April  4,  1942;  Matter  of  McAvoy  Shipbuilding 
Corporation  et  al.,  Case  No.  A-50,  June  20, 
1942. 


If  there  were  a  nondiscriminatory  trans- 
fer policy  this  committee  would  not  now 
•peculate  on  the  possibility  of  some  local 
refusing  to  recognise  the  policy  In  the  fu- 
ture. What  the  committee  now  deals  with 
Is  the  proposal  for  a  present  limitation  on 
the  right  of  transfer  Itself,  which  is  entirely 
different  from  a  speculation  on  what  recog- 
nition will  actually  be  accorded  the  right 
In  the  future. 

MiNoarrT  statement  of  member  shisktn 

It  Is  my  view  that  the  majority  Is  In  error 
In  the  matter  of  universal  transfer. 

The  committee's  jurisdiction  In  this  pro- 
ceeding cannot  be  stretched  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  discrimination  In  employment  (includ- 
ing hire,  tenure,  terms,  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, or  union  membership),  found  by 
the  committee.  The  committee  can  adjudi- 
cate Issues  on  facts  established  in  Its  findings. 
It  should  not  prejudge  Issues  or  anticipate 
them.  Where  discriminatory  conditions  or 
practices  have  been  found  to  exist,  their  ces- 
sation may  be  ordered.  But  the  committee 
cannot  estop  discrimination  which  Is  merely 
alleged  or  implied  but  which  has  not  been 
adjudicated. 

In  general,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee extends  to  three  categories  of  complaints 
alleging  discrimination:  (1)  Complaints 
against  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government; 
(2)  complaints  against  employers  (and  the 
unions  of  the  employers'  employees)  having 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government  con- 
taining a  nondiscrimination  clatise;  and  (3) 
complaints  against  all  employers  (and  the 
unions  of  such  employers'  employees)  en- 
gaged In  Industries  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

In  the  present  proceeding,  discrimination 
has  been  found  to  exist  in  the  specific  em- 
ployment in  the  shipyards  In  which  the  com- 
plaints arose.  The  duty  Imposed  upon  the 
committee  by  the  Executive  order  Is  to  ef- 
fectuate compliance  with  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion policy  of  the  United  States  in  such  spe- 
cific employment  and  such  employment  alone. 

Denial  of  universal  transfer  by  the  brother- 
hood because  of  race  does  not  constitute  dis- 
crimination in  the  present  employment  of  the 
employees.  Whether  or  not  such  denial  of 
transfer  constitutes  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment can  be  determined  only  If  and  when 
any  employee,  member  of  the  union,  leaves 
his  present  employment  and  makes  applica- 
tion for  another  employment  within  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  brotherhood. 

Universal  transfer  is  not  a  right  Inherent 
In  the  employee's  employment  status  In  the 
shipyards.  Universal  transfer  Is  neither  a 
condition  nor  an  Incident  of  such  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  a  part  of  the  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  in  the  employment  dealt 
with  In  this  proceeding,  and  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  collective  bargaining  agreement 
governing  such  a  relationship. 

Nor  is  universal  transfer  a  right  Inherent 
In  the  employee's  membership  in  the  union. 
Many  national  and  international  unions  have 
no  provision  for  automatic  or  universal 
transfer  of  members  from  one  local  union  to 
another.  In  fact,  local  autonomy  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  local  affairs  is  often 
Jealously  guarded  by  local  unions. 

The  brotherhood  does  in  fact  make  a  pro- 
vision for  transfer  of  membership  of  its  mem- 
bers from  one  subordinate  lodge  to  another. 
Under  the  brotherhood's  latest  proposal,  It 
would  make  provision  for  such  transfer  on  a 
limited  basis:  It  would  continue  to  provide 
for  transfers  of  members  of  subordinate 
white  lodges  to  other  subordinate  white 
lodges;  It  would  also  provide  for  transfer  of 
members  of  subordinate  Negro  lodges  to 
subordinate  Negro  lodges;  or,  where  no  sub- 
ordinate lodges  are  established  it  would  pro- 
vide transfer  to  the  membership  status 
granted  by  the  international  Itself. 

Where  employment  subject  to  the  Execu- 
tive order  Is  denied  to  qualified  workers  sole- 
ly becatise  of  race,  as  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  brotherhood  to  extend  universal  trans- 
fer to  all  members  regardless  of  race,  discrim- 


ination forbidden  by  the  order  would  exist. 
But  If  and  when  such  denial  of  employment 
did  occur.  It  would  occur  outside  the  em- 
ployment relationship  within  the  purview  of 
the  committee  In  the  present  proceeding. 
The  committee  has  no  knowledge  or  fore- 
knowledge, moreover,  whether  a  transfer  to 
the  direct  International  membership  status 
would  or  would  not  result  In  differentiation 
because  of  race  and  lead  to  employment  dis- 
crimination forbidden  by  the  order. 

Exhibit  E 

April  12.  1945. 
Mr.  Charles  J.  MacGowan, 

President,  International  Brotherhood 
of  Boilermakers, 

Brotherhood  Block, 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Re :  Statement  of  FEPC  majority  issued  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1945. 

Bear  Mr.  MacGowan:  This  letter  Is  sup- 
plemental to  the  one  which  I  wrote  you 
April  5  from  New  York  with  reference  to  the 
above  matter,  and  in  furtherance  of  my 
statement  in  that  letter  to  the  effect  that  I 
would  make  a  more  complete  analysis  of  the 
committee's  statement  Issued  on  April  4.  1945, 
in  support  of  the  action  of  the  majority  of 
the  committee  of  March  17.  1945.  refusing 
to  accept  the  brotherhood's  proposal  as  com- 
pliance of  the  directive  orders  Issued  on  De- 
cember 9.  1943. 

Since  returning  to  Kansas  City  I  have 
made  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  various  cases 
cited  by  the  committee  majority  as  author- 
ity for  its  position  in  thi.s  matter.  That 
work  has  entailed  considerable  research  and 
accounts  for  my  delay  In  getting  this  letter 
to  you. 

The  board  holds  In  Its  majority  state- 
ment: 

"(1)  The  proposed  division  of  members  of 
the  union  Into  separate  lodges  on  a  basis  of 
race  alone,  assuming  that  the  Negro  lodges 
are  represented  In  the  m.etal  trades  councils 
and  district  lodges  under  the  Identical  terms 
and  conditions  as  white  lodges,  denied  to  Ne- 
gro war  workers,  member  of  the  union,  es- 
sential equality  In  collective  bargaining  in 
regard  to  their  hire,  tenure,  and  terms  of 
employment." 

The  statement  that  the  proposal  would 
deny  to  "members  of  the  union,  essential 
equality  In  collective  bargaining  In  regard  to 
their  hire,  tenure,  and  terms  of  employ- 
ment," shows  that  the  committee  majority 
has  a  complete  misconception  of  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining practice  of  the  Internatioiaal 
Brotherhood,  for  the  reason  that  the  bar- 
gaining Is  done  by  the  International  and  not 
by  the  subordinate  lodges.  The  committee 
majority  goes  on  to  say  that: 

"It  is  In  the  day-to-day  application  cf  these 
contracts  to  the  individual  workers,  through 
the  subordinate  lodge  bargaining  representa- 
tives, however,  that  the  nature  of  the  union 
representation  afforded  members,  or  prospec- 
tive members,  of  Negro  ledges  as  compared 
to  that  afforded  members,  or  prospective 
members,  of  white  lodges  becomes  a  para- 
mount consideration." 

Of  course,  that  It  true,  but  the  day-to- 
day application  of  the  contracts  is  con- 
trolled by  the  International's  laws  and 
policies,  which  contemplate  no  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race  or  any  other  reason.  The 
statement  of  the  committee  Is  an  assump- 
tion that  the  union  will  not  be  fair  with  the 
Negro  members  In  the  day-to-day  applica- 
tion of  the  contract.  There  Is  no  evidence 
before  the  committee  to  that  effect.  If.  at 
any  time  In  the  future,  there  should  be  any 
such  discrimination,  then  that  would  be  a 
separate  case  for  the  FEPC  to  handle,  but 
at  the  stage  of  the  proceeding  the  com- 
mittee majority  Is.  by  speculation  and  con- 
Jecttire,  convicting  the  union  of  discrlml- 
nation  that  the  conunittee  majority  thinks 
could  happen  under  the  union's  proposal. 
Buch  a  statement  Is  an  aspersion  t||;on  the 
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sincerity  and  Integrity  of  the  officers  of  the 
union,  whcae  duty  it  would  be  to  see  that 
there  wouJd  be  no  such  dlaciimlnallon.  It 
protMibly  ha»  not  occurred  to  the  conunittee 
nsjorlty  that  If  the  union  shoxild  wish  to 
discriminate  against  Negro  members.  It  would 
be  much  easier  to  accomplish  by  takmg  them 
Into  the  same  subordinate  lodge,  where  they 
would  be  In  the  minority  and  unable  to  con- 
trol the  action  of  the  subordinate  lodge. 

In  support  ot  the  abore  concltislon  of  the 
Committee  majority,  there  is  cited  under 
foownote  5  a  statement  by  George  W.  Taylor. 
now  Chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  made  In  a  paper  read  In  New  York  on 
May  24.  1944.  as  follows: 

"FInt.  Collective  bargaining  is  based  upon 
an  agreement  which  essentially  preserves  the 
BceMsary  functions  of  both  parties  and 
enunciates  the  general  principles  which  are 
to  govern  thetr  relationships. 

■  Second,  and  more  important.  Collective 
bargaining  encompaases  the  effectuation  of 
these  principles  of  the  agreement  In  the  day- 
to-day  solutions  of  problems  which  arise." 

The  said  statement  thvis  plucked  from  the 
said  speech  of  Chairman  Taylor  has  no  force 
whatever  In  support  of  the  Committee  ma- 
jority's position.  Of  course,  it  is  true  that 
no  matter  what  the  terms  of  any  collective 
bargaining  contract.  It  can  be  misapplied  by 
either  the  union  or  the  employer.  The  FEPC 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  no 
such  mlaapplication  Is  made  of  a  discrimina- 
tory character  because  of  race.  etc..  but  the 
Committee  majority  has  no  right  to  asfume 
that  there  will  be  any  discriminatory  mis- 
application of  the  union's  contracts  with 
reference  to  Negroes,  before  there  is  any 
charge  of  such  discriminatory  misapplication. 
Chairman  Taylor's  paper  was  read  for  the 
p\irpose  of  Informing  those  present  that  the 
mere  entrance  into  a  contract  does  not  mean 
fair  dealing  between  the  parties. 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  conclusion  of 
the  Committee  majority,  they  fttrther  say 
that: 

"Such  system  of  dual  representation  based 
VfMB  race  la  Inconsistent  with  the  principle 
of  majority  rule  as  Interpreted  and  applied 
by  those  agencies  of  Government  charged 
with  administration  of  our  labor  relations 
laws" 

The  fallacy  of  that  statement  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  there  will  be  "dual  representation" 
tinder  the  union's  proposal.  The  representa- 
tion win  be  by  the  International  union  and 
not  by  the  subordinate  unions  working 
against  each  other.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur 
to  the  Committee  majority  that  the  members 
of  a  Negro  subordinate  lodge  would  have 
much  greater  power  to  govern  themselves 
than  they  would  have,  swallowed  up  by  the 
white  majority  In  the  same  subordinate 
lodge. 

In  mpport  of  its  assertion  that  "such  sys- 
tem •  •  •  is  Inconsistent  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule  as  interpreted  and 
applied  by  those  agencies  of  Oovemment 
charged  with  administration  of  otnr  labor  re- 
lattooa  laws."  the  CocBOUttce  majority  cites 
■  lif|«  number  of  decMOBS.  under  footnote 
(6).  by  the  National  Labor  BatoMoBs  Board 
and  the  National  Mediation  Board,  which 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  fantastic 
majority-rule  theory.  All  of  the  cases  cited 
tmder  footnote  (6>  are  representation  cases 
aactdwi  by  the  NLRB  and  the  National  Ife- 
ttMum  Board  and  every  one  of  them  deala 
with  a  situation  where  Negroes  were  not  ad- 
mitted Into  membership  by  the  union  In- 
volved. It  appears  that  the  Committee  ma- 
jority has  gone  through  the  books  and  picked 
oat  every  decision  by  those  Boards  which 
mentions  the  word  "Negro."  In  the  hope  ot 
finding  some  decision  that  would  sustain 
the  Committee  majority's  position. 

The  Crescent  Bed  Company  case  (29  NLRB 
•4).  cited  by  the  Committee  majOTlty,  was 
one  In  which  the  employer  had  a  contract 
Vlth  an  independent  union  which  admitted 
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The  Beard  therefore  ruled  that  those  em- 
ployees of  the  company  sought  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  clerks'  organization  should 
be  permitted  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  repre- 
sentation. There  is  nothing  In  that  case 
that  Is  any  way  comparable  to  any  of  the 
Issues  before  the  PEPC  In  th'.s  case. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Committee 
majority  has  dug  up  a  lot  of  representa- 
tion cases,  where  the  unions  involved  denied 
Negroes  membership,  in  Its  effort  to  bolster 
Its  conclusion  that  It  would  be  Ulegnl  for 
the  bollermakers  to  segregate  Negroes  In 
subordinate  lodges  of  their  own. 

The  Committee  majority's  citation  of  the 
esse  of  Hottde  Engineering  Corp.  (1  NLRB 
(old)  35)  Illustrates  the  desperation  of  the 
Committee  majority  in  their  effort  to  find 
some  language  In  some  decision  that  may 
seem  to  justify  their  opposition  to  segre- 
gating Negroes  In  subordinate  lodges  cf  their 
own.  That  was  a  case  decided  by  the  old 
NIRA  Labor  Board  on  August  30.  1934.  The 
first  paragraph  of  that  decision  shows  how 
completely  different  the  Issue  in  the  ccse  is 
from  the  issue  of  providing  one  subordinate 
lodge  for  Negroes  and  another  for  whites  In 
the  sam.a  union — the  same  bargaining  repre- 
sentative.   It  Is: 

"This  case  came  before  the  Bonrd  upon 
complaint  of  the  union  that,  although  It  had 
been  chosen  as  the  collective  bargaining 
agency  by  a  majority  of  the  company  s  em- 
ployees at  an  election  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Board,  the  company  declined  to 
recognize  the  union  as  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agency  for  all  of  the  employees  eligi- 
ble to  vote  In  the  election.  The  company  In- 
sisted that  under  section  7  (a)  of  the  Re- 
covery Act,  It  was  obligated  to  bargain  col- 
lectively not  merely  with  the  union,  but  also 
with  the  organization  voted  for  by  the  minor- 
ity of  the  employees." 

The  contention  of  the  committee  majority 
that  the  situation  of  the  employees  of  the 
Houde  Co.  In  two  separate  unions,  each 
bargaining  for  a  part  of  the  employees  with 
the  company,  is  similar  to  that  of  Negro  and 
white  bollermakers  in  separate  subcrdlnate 
lodges,  both  being  bargained  for  by  the  Inter- 
national union,  hardly  seems  worthy  of  a 
reply. 

The  characterization  placed  upon'  the 
statement  of  President  MacGowan  of  the 
method  that  would  be  employed  in  dispatch- 
ing workers  to  Jobs  from  the  two  subordinate 
lodges,  shows  that  the  committee  majority 
Insists  upon  dealing  with  this  great  organi- 
zation in  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 
It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  the  com- 
mittee majority  that  It  would  be  much  eas'er 
to  discriminate  against  Negroes  In  dispatch- 
ing them  to  jobs  from  the  same  subordinate 
lodge,  than  it  would  be  from  a  Negro  svibor- 
dlnate  lodge,  where  any  discrimination  would 
be  perfectly  obvious  and  could  be  easily 
checked. 

The  next  heading  of  the  majority  state- 
ment Is  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  proposed  establishment  of  sepa- 
rate subordinate  lodges  for  Negro  and  white 
members  of  the  union,  assuming  equal  stat- 
ure of  such  separate  lodges  under  the  con- 
stitution and  bylaws  of  the  International 
brotherhood,  does  not  accord  Negro  war 
workers  equal  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  discriminates  agalnsl  them  be- 
cause of  their  race  or  color." 

The  argument  under  that  heading  Is 
leveled  at  the  union's  proposal  with  refer- 
ence to  universal  transfer.  The  committee 
majority's  refusal  to  hold  that  the  brother- 
hood's proposal  would  amount  to  compliance 
with  the  directive  orders  of  December  9.  1943. 
is  based  upon  a  purely  hypothetical  supposi- 
tion, without  any  present  facts  before  the 
committee  to  sustain  It.  That  Is  very  clearly 
pointed  out  In  the  minority  statement  of 
committee  member.  Boris  Bhlskln. 

As  pointed  out  In  my  letter  of  April  5.  the 
committee's  Jurl£dictioa  Is  limited  by  para- 
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6  of  the  Executive  Order  9346,  as  fol- 


"The  Committee  shall  receive  and  Investi- 
gate complaints  of  discrimination  forbidden 
by  this  order.  It  may  conduct  hearings, 
make  findings  of  fact  and  take  appropriate 
steps  to  obtain  elimination  of  such  discrimi- 
nation." 

There  has  been  no  such  complaint,  and 
therefore  no  such  hearing,  and  no  opportunity 
to  make  any  findings  of  fact  with  re.spect 
thereto.  The  Committee  assumes  the  au- 
thority to  make  general  rulings  covering 
situations  that.  In  the  minds  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  arise  at  some  future  date.  The  Com- 
mittee has  no  such  authority.  As  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Shiskln: 

"Nor  Is  universal  transfer  a  right  Inherent 
In  the  employee's  membership  in  the  union. 
Many  national  and  international  unions  have 
no  provision  for  automatic  or  universal  trans- 
fer of  members  from  one  local  union  to  an- 
other. In  fact,  local  autonomy  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  local  affairs  Is  often  jeal- 
ous.'y  guarded  by  local  unions." 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  majority 
committee  under  this  heading,  against  the 
transfer  proposal,  are  superficial  and  based 
upon  mere  conjecture  and  guess  work.  Tlie 
prcpotal  of  the  union,  contained  In  Its  cor- 
respondence with  the  FEPC,  will  provide 
equal  facilities  to  the  Negro  members  for 
hUe.  tenure,  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  committee  majority  seems  determined 
to  force  social  equality,  as  be|.we€n  Negroes 
and  white,  upon  the  union.  In  my  opinion 
such  an  Intention  Is  contrary  to  the  word 
and  spirit  of  Executive  Order  9346.  That 
that  is  true  Is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.  R.  2232,  the  bill  now 
pending  in  Congress,  which  is  practically  a 
replica  of  Executive  Order  9346.  The  com- 
mittee, reporting  favorably  upon  that  bill, 
said: 

"Let  It  be  clearly  understood  this  bill  has 
for  Its  purpose  economic  opportunity  only. 
The  opponents  of  the  bill  are  attempting  to 
confuse  the  Issue  by  bringing  up  the  question 
of  social  equality.  We  repeat,  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill  concerned  with  anything  other 
than  economic  equality." 

This  analysis  is  rather  lengthy,  but  It  Is 
such  for  the  reason  that  I  wanted  to  Impress 
you  with  my  opinion  that  no  covirt  would  ever 
sustain  the  position  of  the  committee  ma- 
jority, as  set  out  in  its  statement  of  April  10. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yourp 

Clit  Lancsdalk, 
Attorney  fcr  International  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers,  Iron   Ship 
Builders  and  Helpers  of  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUEZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Sntdth  Bros..  Iwc, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  June  19,  1945. 
Representative  Pnnjp  J.  PHnjof, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sia:  We  are  writing  you  with  reference 
to  amendment  No.  65  to  Order  No.  169. 

We  have  been  slaughterers  In  this  coifl- 
munity  for  over  35  years.    We  have  slaugh- 
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tered  a  sizable  volume;  some  years  have  been 
rather  lean;  other  years  have  been  better  for 
us,  but  in  this  period  of  time  we  have  not 
been  able  to  tuild  a  slaughtering  establish- 
ment for  ourselves. 

We  have  slaughtered  ovrr  cattle  the  greater 
percentage  at  Wiegert's  slaughtering  house. 
275  Greenwood  Street,  Worcester,  on  a  cost- 
per-head  basis. 

We  are  not  a  concern  that  has  recently 
opened  for  business  In  order  to  benefit  by  any 
wartlms  profits.  We  have  been  In  the  cattle 
and  slaughtering  business,  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  for  over  35  years  prior  to 
the  war.  and  If  we  understand  this  amend- 
ment correctly,  this  amendment  orders  us  to 
close  up  our  place  of  business  and  discontinue 
doing  business  in  this  community  for  the 
dviratlon  of  the  war,  or  at  least  until  some 
new  amendment  Is  Issued  that  will  permit  us 
to  operate. 

We  have  had  a  great  number  of  difficulties, 
as  every  other  business;  the  greater  percent- 
age of  our  best  men  have  gone  to  the  armed 
forces.  We  have  been  tied  up  with  a  terrlQc 
volume  of  Government  regulations.  We  have 
had  to  pay  high  prices  for  livestock  and  sell 
dressed  cattle  at  low  ceilings.  It  seems  that 
we  have  been  presented  with  every  kino  of 
an  order,  rule,  and  regulations,  but  we  did 
not  think  the  Government  wotUd  finally  or- 
der a  concern  operating  for  over  35  years  in 
this  community  out  of  business. 

We  are  not  distilling  whisky  or  alcohol 
without  a  license;  we  are  not  peddling  opium 
or  narcotics;  we  are  selling  food  to  our  regu- 
lar customers,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  such 
an  amendment  Is  legal.  We  do  not  think 
that  It  can  be  enforced,  and  we  do  feel  that 
we  are  entitled  to  continue  killing  cattle  and 
selling  them  in  this  community. 

We  have  had  advice  on  this  amendment 
and  from  the  advice  as  we  see  it,  we  need 
help  and  we  wish  that  jou  would  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  get  the  amendment 
changed  or  abolished  so  that  a  concern  of  otir 
kind  does  not  have  to  close  Its  doors,  because 
our  organization  and  a  good  many  members 
of  our  family  are  dependent  upon  our  opera- 
tions and  quite  a  number  of  good  small  cus- 
tomers are  dependent  on  the  cattle  that  we 
produce  In  order  that  they  may  continue  in 
business. 

Most  of  our  trade  supply  quite  a  number  of 
large  families  who  are  defense  workers  and 
we  do  not  think  the  plants  and  manufac- 
turers In  this  community  will  continue  long 
with  such  a  shortage  of  meat.  We  know  that 
there  should  be  no  shortage  of  beef.  There 
are  too  many  live  cattle  In  the  country — In 
fact,  the  largest  supply  on  record  based  on 
one  of  the  big  packer's  statistical  records.  In 
views  of  this,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Army  apparently  has  adequatB  supplies  of 
beef,  we  do  not  feel  that  any  further  burden 
should  be  put  on  the  slaughterers  of  cattle, 
and  we  hope  that  ycu  can  be  Influential  In 
bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Sinraa  Btoe.,  Inc., 
By  BsNJAMiN  Smcia. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NZBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
letter  from  the  North  Platte  food  dealers 
at  North  Platte,  Nebr.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  13  food  dealers  in  North  Platte. 


At  this  very  time  the  OPA  is  traveling 
over  the  State,  dropping  in  on  merchants 
and  pursuing  a  gcstapo  technique  of  cite 
ing  these  merchants  for  supposed  viola- 
tion of  OPA  regulations.  They  are  taken 
up  before  their  own  panel  where  the 
OPA  acts  as  prosecutor,  judse,  and  jury. 
These  kangaroo  courts  are  fining  mer- 
chants $25  on  each  violation.  The  mer- 
chant has  no  right  to  appeal  to  iiis  own 
local  court.  It  is  either  pay  the  fine  or 
be  cited  to  some  court  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  This  procedure  is  mo.<;t  im-Amer- 
ican  and  does  smack  of  the  methods 
which  were  used  in  Nazi  Germany. 

The  letter  which  follows  indicates  the 
attitude  of  the  merchants  in  Nebraska: 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMEStCV. 

North  Platte.  Nebr..  June  16,  194S. 
Representative  A.  L.  Milikr. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DiiAR  Sia:  We  the  imdcrslgned  retail  food 
dealers  of  North  Platte  find  It  necessary  to 
petition  the  aid  of  ycu  as  our  Representative 
In  regard  to  some  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  under  which 
we  are  working. 

We  are  referring  In  particular  to  the  en- 
forcement end  of  the  regulations.  Dtirlng 
the  past  a  months  threats  have  become  nu- 
merous; In  fact,  so  numerous  as  to  become 
h'ghly  embarrassing.  In  each  case  the 
threats  have  been  directed  to  dealers  for 
failure  to  comply  with  such  minor  details 
as  properly  displaying  prices  on  each  and 
every  item  In  their  market  and  many  other 
trivial  matters  which  do  not  In  any  way 
affect  the  cost  of  living. 

We  feel  that  under  the  present  method  of 
handling  complaints  no  distinction  Is  made 
between  the  willful  violator  of  price  regula- 
tions and  the  honest  merchant  who  makes  a 
mistake.  The  penalty  is  levied  without  a 
fair  trial  and  In  most  cases  too  severe. 

It  Is  our  opinion  the  OPA  is  more  Inter- 
ested In  impressing  the  public  with  the  Jus- 
tification of  their  existence  by  filling  their 
files  with  such  minor  violations  and  issuing 
threats  than  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  originally  set  up. 

A  check-up  made  by  our  own  retail  or- 
ganization found  that  over  a  period  of  2 
years  there  have  been  but  two  cases  of  price 
violation  In  which  a  penalty  was  exacted 
and  In  neither  case  was  it  willful.  This 
check-up  also  revealed  that  prices  in  North 
Platte  are  considerably  below  OPA  ceilings. 
Too  little  consideration  Is  given  to  the  fact 
that  business  has  given  up  most  of  its  com- 
petent help  to  the  service  of  our  country 
and  that  added  OPA  regulation  and  burdens 
cannot  help  but  cause  lrre:>ularltles  and 
noncompliances.  This  especially,  due  to  the 
fact  that  regulations  are  often  Inconsistent 
and  not  applicable  to  this  territory.  It  Is 
also  not  uncommon  to  find  retailers  solicit- 
ing the  aid  of  their  office  receiving  delayed 
and  confusing  replies. 

We  believe  that  you  are  Interested  In  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  your  district  In  all 
matters  that  do  not  conflict  with  the  war 
effort  or  the  welfare  of  people  as  a  whole 
and  that  our  country  could  be  better  served 
If  relieved  of  some  of  the  burdens  that  are 
placed  upon  us  by  unnecessary  regulations 
and  too  many  bureaus. 

Many  of  our  boys  who  are  rettiming  to 
this  country  after  several  years  of  service  are 
amazed  over  many  things  end  among  them 
are  the  many  restrictions  and  regulations, 
and  wondering  If  this  Is  to  become  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  any  help  that 
you  can  give  us  and  will  welcome  any  sug- 
gestions that  you  may  have. 
Very  truly  yours, 

NoBTH  Plattk  Food  Dealcss. 
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The  Strength  of  Our  American  Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  Catastrophic  war  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  changed  its  Presi- 
dent. The  manner  of  that  change  must 
have  shattered  every  last  argument 
which  the  dictators  of  the  aggressor  na- 
tions had  ever  advanced  against  the 
strength  of  the  democratic  system. 
Without  the  loss  of  a  single  day,  with 
only  the  briefest  of  administrative 
pauses,  the  constitutional  process  by 
which  a  successor  assumes  the  role  of 
President  of  the  United  States  swung 
Into  operation. 

Here  was  a  demonstration  of  the  basic 
strength  of  our  system.  The  man  whom 
fate  had  just  removed  from  the  most  im- 
portant executive  position  in  the  world 
had  occupied  his  position  for  more  than 
12  years,  shattering  precedent  after 
precedent  in  his  incumbency.  There 
were  some  who  regarded  him  as  the  in- 
carnation of  the  National  Government. 
They  could  not  visualize  the  Nation  with- 
out him  at  its  head.  Yet,  the  change 
from  his  leadership  to  the  leadership  of 
our  new  President  was  accomplished 
with  a  degree  of  orderliness  and  dispatch 
which  could  not  have  been  duplicated 
anjrwhere  in  the  world.  Within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  hours,  the  new  President 
had  been  sworn  in,  had  summoned  the 
Cabinet,  had  demonstrated  that  the  reins 
of  government  had  not  been  dropped, 
but  had  merely  passed,  in  accordance 
with  the  American  tradition,  from  the 
hands  of  one  man  to  the  hands  of  an- 
other. That  remarkable  shift  of  author- 
ity prced  once  more  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion that  ours  is  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men. 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened 
In  any  other  nation  of  the  world  had 
a  similar  event  taken  place.  Even  in 
England,  the  succession  from  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  to  another  would  have 
caused  repercussions  within  the  Cabinet 
and  throughout  the  Empire.  In  Rus- 
sia the  situation  which  developed  at  the 
death  of  Lenin  would  have  been  dupli- 
cated and  perhaps  magnified  if  Stalin 
had  died  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  But 
here  in  our  country  the  passing  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  was  not  permitted 
to  Interrupt  the  conduct  of  American 
governmental  business. 

Those  who  declare  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  the  "great- 
est work  of  man  ever  struck  off  at  one 
time"  have  won  reinforcement  for  their 
view.  It  is  a  great  nation  which  can 
recover  from  the  shock  of  losing  its  lead- 
ership in  the  midst  of  bitter  warfare  and 
emerge  with  strength  unimpaired.  Jjist 
as  we  recovered  from  the  initial  shock 
of  Pearl  Harbor  to  become  the  greatest 
military  and  naval  power  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  within  the  short  space  of  3 
years,  so,  too.  can  our  people  rise  fiom 
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IN  THE  HOUSE 


OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursddfj,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  MILLEH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  eave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  broadcast  on  the  Blue  Net- 
work on  the  Toun  Hall  Radio  Program 
of  June  7,  1945,  iit  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ippearing  on  the  Town 
HaJl  program  w  th  me  was  the  Honor- 
able Robert  A.  laft,  of  Ohio;  Leon  Hen- 
derson, formerl'  the  director  of  OPA. 
and  Murray  D.  I  incoln,  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
in  Ohio. 

t  is  apparent  that  the 
ng  from  the  OPA  was 
well  summed  U3  by  Lou  Maxim,  the 
former  enforcemjent  officer  of  OPA  when 
he  said: 


rer.u  Federation 
Mr.  Speaker, 
regulations  com 


Our  young  lawyers  have  OPA  80  bound 
up  in  legalistic  red  tap  that  Houdinl.  him- 
self, couldn't  untangle  It.  I  don't  know  how 
many  hours  they  spent  on  the  wording  of 
their  classic  order  on  fruit  but  It  Is  6  pages 
of  fine  print. 

In  our  present  consideration  of  this  act. 
I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  spell 
cut  and  direct  the  OPA  on  the  road  it 
must  proceed.  The  OPA  is  a  child  of 
Congress.  We  created  this  baby  and  it 
sems  now  that  it  may  have  grown  larger 
than  its  sire.  They  are  making  rules  and 
regulation  and  go  far  beyond  the  original 
intent  of  Congress.  They  are  getting  so 
top-heavy  that  they  are  interfering  with 
reconversion  and  getting  tangled  up  in 
their  own  red  tape. 

The  opening  statement  on  the  Town 
Hall,  is  as  follows: 

Tight  price  ceilings  will  foul  the  spark 
plugs  of  recovery.  Price  ceilings  which  con- 
trol profit  tamper  with  the  very  mainsprings 
of  our  economy.  An  urreasonable  lid  on 
prices  will  dry  up  production.  Jobs  will 
disappear.  The  incentive  to  produce  is  gone. 
True  free  competition  is  the  hallmprk  of  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  this  cannot  be  at- 
tained under  Government  regulations  which 
eliminate  competition.  Rigid  price  control 
which  denies  a  profit  places  upon  Industry 
the  harness  of  tyranny  and  causes  a  stagna- 
tion with  economic  atrophy. 

Manufacttirers  by  the  thousands  have  been 
trying  to  find  out  through  OPA  what  the 
legal  celling  prices  will  be  on  articles  they 
want  to  manufacture.  These  factories  have 
the  material,  the  labor,  and  the  know-how. 
but  OPA,  by  keeping  a  tight  lid  on  prices, 
prevents  them  from  soliciting  sales  or  going 
to  work  and  thus  nullifies  the  entire  program 
of  reconversion.  They  put  such  a  btislness 
Into  economic  oblivion. 

Business  should  not  be  forced  to  come  to 
Washington  and  stand,  hat  In  hand,  before 
some  bureaucrat,  begging  for  a  price  which 
will  permit  him  to  supply  a  hungry  public 
with  desired  products.  How  can  Industry 
be  expected  to  provide  millions  of  new  jobe 
If,  throueh  rigid  price  ceUlngs,  they  are  de- 
nied a  reasonable  profit?  In  the  next  few 
months  this  country  may  have  5,000.000 
unemployed. 

John  Q.  Public  has  $120,000,000,000  In  his 
pocket  and  Is  anxious  to  buy  everything  from 
hairpins  to  helicopters.  The  price  meana 
nothing  unless  there  Is  something  to  buy. 
If  you  are  hungry  and  have  the  money  In 
your  pocket,  you  would  pay  a  dollar  for  a 
doughnut  to  satisfy  your  hunger.  Price  Is 
open.  It  Is  an  Instrument  for  getting  things 
done,  agreed  on  between  parties  to  aid  trans- 
action, the  employee  and  the  employer,  seller 
and  buyer,  producer  and  customer;  It  keeps 
production  flowing. 

The  OPA  regulates  prices  on  more  than 
8.000,000  separate  items.  The  record  shows 
that  It  Is  taking  OPA  from  4  to  6  months  to 
establish  what  they  call  proper  ceilings  on 
new  Items.  Government  never  moves  quick- 
ly. The  Individual  with  his  own  money  In- 
vested needs  a  quick  decision.  Democracy 
Is  a  system  of  production.  The  OPA.  by  re- 
fusing to  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  material  and  labor.  Is  fol- 
lowing a  destructive,  delaying  policy  causing 
unemployment.  This  brings  on  scarcity, 
black  markets,  and  inflation.  Red  tape  and 
regimentation  get  tangled  up  In  their  own 
feet.  Democracy  is  direct,  voluntary  em- 
ployment of  the  Individual  by  the  Individual 
and  for  the  Individual.  Don't  let  democracy 
slip  overboard  on  the  icy  decks  of  wage  freez- 
ing and  work  freezing.  If  you  don't  have 
freedom  to  negotiate  prices  and  wages,  there 
may  loe  no  transactions. 

Chester  Bowles,  the  Administrator  of  OPA, 

testifying  before  a  committee  recently,  said. 

We  must  maintain  every  bit  of  tight  con- 
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trols  In  the  future  on  all  portions  on  the 
costs  of  living.  We  have  an  interest  In  prof- 
Its  when  a  price  increase  is  requested.  This, 
in  effect,  is  a  simple  statement  of  our  ob- 
jectives In  the  coming  years."  Now,  let's 
take  a  look  at  what  tight  control  of  prices 
will  do. 

In  this  reconversion  period,  the  OPA  should 
limit  their  activities  to  the  necessary  items  of 
living.  They  must  permit  Industry  the  same 
margin  of  profit  over  production  costs  as 
they  had  before  going  Into  war  work. 
Clipping  the  dollar's  power  and  freedom  to 
buy  with  a  price  ceUlng,  clipping  the  dol- 
lar's right  to  be  earned  with  a  wage  ceiling, 
and  clipping  the  dollar's  right  to  be  nego- 
tiated or  used  at  all,  even  with  a  ration 
card,  are  not  a  postwar  expedient  nor  an 
eflSclency  recourse  nor  an  improvement  for 
any  purpose. 

Rigid  price  fixing  places  a  strangle  hold 
upon  Industry.  Price  controls  must  be 
framed  and  administered  in  the  light  of  how 
It  wUl  stimulate  production  and  emplojmaent 
and  not  with  a  view  of  their  perpetviation. 
Unless  this  is  done,  many  little  fellows  wUl 
close  their  factories  and  go  fishing.  EUtab- 
Ush  a  permanent  OPA  and  the  bureaucrats 
will  blueprint  and  regiment  the  citizen  and 
make  him  do  a  physical,  mental,  and  ritual- 
istic goose  step,  with  the  tune  being  played 
In  Washington. 


Henry  Wallace  Please  Note:  Small 
Business  Is  Hittin|[  the  Skids  From 
OPA  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing earlier  ravages  from  the  war,  the 
OPA  today  is  putting  tne  small  business- 
man out  of  business.  While  big  corpora- 
tions with  many  line?  of  activity  and 
great  financial  resources  have  prospered, 
the  small  Individual  businessman  par- 
ticularly in  the  food  industry  is  having 
the  future  squeezed  out  of  his  business 
by  the  Government.  Many  are  giving 
up,  closing  their  plants  and  stores,  are 
selling  out  to  bigger  companies.  And 
more  will  do  so  in  the  months  ahead,  as 
volume  declines  rapidly  and  inventory 
costs  increase. 

This  is  not  a  situation  exposed  only 
by  the  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  a  fact  disclosed  in  a  recent  sur- 
vey by  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion— an  administration  agency. 

SWPC  experts  have  charted  the  de- 
cline of  small  business  month  by  month 
for  the  past  6  years  and  have  compared 
it  with  the  record  back  through  the  First 
World  War.  Here  are  the  exact  words 
of  the  SWPC.  "Small  businesses  are  b3- 
ing  gobbled  up  by  big  businesses."  Small 
businessmen  should  net  be  exposed,  says 
SWPC,  to  conditions  \/hich  bear  so  tm- 
f  airly  on  them — merely  because  they  are 
small — that  "by  far  tae  most  desirable 
alternative  is  to  sell  out." 

And  the  conditions  which  bear  so  un- 
equally on  them  are  largely  the  impos- 


sible regulations  of  OPA  which  discrimi- 
nate against  the  small  businessman  in 
favor  of  big  business. 

During  1940  and  1941.  SWPC  found 
little  businessmen  were  selling  out  at 
just  about  the  normal  rate. 

But  by  the  third  quarter  of  1942,  the 
SWPC  survey  reveals,  small  manufac- 
turers merged  or  sold  out  their  business 
at  132  percent  of  the  average  quarterly 
rate  in  1939.  By  the  fourth  quarter,  the 
sell-out  was  182  percent  of  the  1939  rate. 

The  squeeze  on  small  bu-«iness  seemed 
to  decrease  somewhat  in  the  early  months 
of  1943,  for  the  rate  for  the  first  two 
quarters  was  only  141  and  145  percent 
of  the  1939  rate. 

Nevertheless,  they  disappeared  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1943  at  182  percent  of 
the  1939  rate;  and  in  the  fourth  quarter 
at  212  percent. 

The  trend  has  been  similar  ever  since. 
Compared  with  1939 — a  relatively  normal 
year — small  business  was  squeezjd  out  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1944  at  173  percent 
of  the  1939  rate;  in  the  second  quarter 
at  223  percent;  in  the  third  quarter  at 
250  percent;  and  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  last  year  at  282  percent,  says  SWPC. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  SWFC  should 
di£Cover  that: 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  monop>oly 
mergers  occurred  In  the  food  Industries. 
This  part  of  the  economy — 

Says  SWFC— 

which  has  been  one  of  the  lest  to  develop 
a  trend  toward  large-scale  organizations, 
apparently  Is  now  following  the  path  of  the 
conquest  of  the  little  and  Independent  In- 
dustries. Grocery  chains,  distilleries,  dairy 
companies,  and  specialty  food  companies  are 
all  actively  represented  in  the  gobble-up 
movement. 

Here  Is  a  list,  furnished  me  by  in- 
formed sources,  of  small  independent 
firms  in  the  meat-packing  industry  who 
found  it  expedient  to  give  up  as  a  result 
of  OPA  pricing  policies.  The  list  is  not 
complete  and  was  hastily  compiled,  so 
that  it  may  contain  errors,  but  it  illus- 
trates what  is  happening: 

INDEPENDENT  PACKING  PLANTS  WHICH  HAVE 
BEEN  SOLO  OR  LEASED  TO  CHAIN  STOKSS  OB  SIM- 
ILAB    OaOANtZATIONS 

Sold  November  1942;  location.  Lincoln, 
Nebr.;  former  owner,  Lincoln  Packing  Co.; 
new  owner  or  leasee,  American  Stores,  Phila- 
delphia; chain  store. 

Sold  January  1943;  location,  Omaha.  Nebr.; 
former  owner,  Omaha  Packing  Co.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  new  owner  or  lessee,  M.  Rothchilds 
and  Sons.  Chicego.  Products  shipped  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Sold  March  1943;  location.  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  former  owner,  Vandenberg  Packing  Co.. 
San  Diego,  Calif.;  new  owner  or  lessee.  Andrew 
Williams  Meat  Co.  Formerly  supplied  chain 
and  independent  operations;  now  supplies 
Andrew  Williams  chain  only. 

Sold  about  April  1943;  location,  San  Fer- 
nando, Calif.;  former  owner,  Paulson  Packing 
Co.;  new  owner  or  lessee,  Roberts  Markets, 
Venice,  Calif.;  chain  stores. 

Sold  about  AprU  1943;  location,  Turlcck, 
Calif.;  former  owner,  HiU  and  Goterberg;  new 
owner  or  lessee,  Manteca  Veal  Co.  Supplies 
Chinese-operated  markets. 

Leased  about  April  1943;  location.  Oakland. 
Calif;  former  owner.  Golden  West  Meat  Co.; 
new  owner  or  lessee,  group  of  East  Eay  inde- 
pendent dealers.  About  40  or  £0  dealers  se- 
cure supplies  according  to  their  Investment. 

Sold  about  Aprft  1943;  location,  Kansas 
City,  Kans.;  former  owner,  Kornblum  Pack- 


izxg  Co.:  new  owner  or  lessee.  Campbell  Soup 
Co.,  Camden.  N.  J. 

Sold  July  1943;  location.  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
former  owner.  South  Omaha  Packing  Co.; 
new  owner  or  lessee.  First  National  Stores, 
Boston.  Mass.;  chain  store. 

Leased  December  1943;  date  sold  March 
1945;  location,  Pueblo,  Colo;  former  owner, 
Nuckolls  Packing  Co.;  new  owner  or  lessee, 
American  Stores  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  chain 
stores. 

Leased  January  1945:  location.  Phoenix. 
Ariz.;  former  owner.  A.  Z.  Packing  Co.;  new 
owner  or  lessee.  Associateei  Packing  Co.  Re- 
marks: One  hundred  members  of  Retail 
Grocers  Association  leased  to  prevent  closing 
by  A.  Z.  Patklng  Co. 

Sold  January  1945;  location.  Fall  River 
Mills.  Calif.;  former  owner.  Pall  River  Mills 
Meat  Co.;  new  owner  or  leasee,  George 
Puccini.  San  Pranclsoo.  Jack  Metzer.  Red 
Bluff.  Remarks:  Meat  distributed  through 
the  10  Puccini  markets.  San  Francisco. 

Sold  February  1945:  location.  Kansas  C'ty. 
Mo.;  former  owner.  Midwest  Packing  Co.:  new 
owner  or  leasee,  Milgrams  Chains  Store, 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Leased  April  1945;  iccation,  Watsonville, 
Calif.;  former  owner.  Ed  Peterson  Meat  Co.; 
new  owner  or  lessee.  Purity  Cha'n  Stores.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Output  to  Purity  Chain 
Stores. 

Leased  April  1945:  location,  ViraUa.  Calif.: 
former  owner.  VisaJia  Meat  Co.:  new  owner  or 
lessee,  Justensen  Chain  Stores.  Fresno.  Calif. 
Supplying  their  25  markets  in  San  Joaquin 
Vaiky. 

Note. — No  dates  of  change  of  ownership  for 
ths  following  except  that  all  ars  since  the 
war  began. 

Location,    Dixon,    Calif.;     former    owner. 

Bruce  Mace  Co.;  new  owner  or  lessee.  . 

Remarks:  H(«s  arrangement  with  Bono  Meat 
Co.  to  furnish  meat  for  Bono  Markets  located 
in  Hagstroms  and  Andrew  Williams  Stores, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Location,  Huntington  Beaeh.  Calif;  former 
owner.  Beach  Packing  Co.;  new  owner  or 
lessee.  Alpha  B?ta  Stores.  Remarks:  Los 
Angeles  chain. 

Location,  Colton,  Calif.;  former  owner. 
Valley  Meat  Packing  Co. 

Location.  Riverside,  Calif.;  former  owner, 
Sisk  Packing  Co. 

Location,  Temecula,  Calif.;  former  owner, 
Temecula  Packing  Co. 

New  owner  or  lessee  of  the  latter  three 
plants.  A.  M.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Riverside,  Cal^f. 
Remarks:  A.  M.  Lewis,  wholesale  grocer, 
sponsors  Ideal  Stores  Association,  a  volun- 
tary of  190  units. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  trade  press 
reports  that  Kroger  has  just  acquired 
the  John  B.  Cook  Packing  Co.,  of  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebr..  and  Food  Fair  Stores  have 
bought  Regal  Corporation  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  another  meat-packing  plant. 

Unless  Congress  acts  to  end  this  trend, 
both  the  efforts  of  Henry  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  all  congressional 
attempts  to  help  small  business,  may 
turn  out  to  be  futile. 

The  SWFC  sums  up  the  situation  with 
this  warning: 

If  we  are  going  to  raise  great  armies  and 
light  global  wars  to  preserve  the  American 
economic  system,  then  here  at  home  we 
must  prevent  the  legalistic  infiltration  of 
monopoly  controls  and  the  Insidious  de- 
struction of  cur  basic  concept  of  America  as 
a  land  of  opportunity.  We  must  not  allow 
superconcentratlon  of  Industry,  or  free  enter- 
prise will  oease  to  exist.  Private  treaties 
and  secret  diplomacy  among  the  giants  of 
industry  and  the  gobbling  up  of  free  and 
Independent  small  enterprises  are  as  alien 
to  democracy  on  the  economic  heme  front 
as  they  are  in  foreign  afiairs. 
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Injured  Soldier  TelU  How  He  Was  Treaied 
in  a  Veterans'  Hospital 


this 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
read  so  much  criticism  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals by  writers  who  have  never  been  a 
patient  in  one  of  these  hospitals,  never 
studied  medicine,  or  served  a  day  in 
the  aimed  forces— "That  never  set  a 
squadron  in  the  field,  nor  the  division 
of  a  battle  knows'*— that  I  thought  it  not 
Inappropriate  to  bring  to  your  attention 
a  message  from  a  real  soldier  who  was 
wounded  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
air  battles  ever  reported. 

I  am  inserting  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
James  R.  Fa<:ter.  of  Fayetteville.  N.  C. 
on  June  4.  1945.  giving  an  account  of  an 
air  t)attle  over  Germany  in  which  he  was 
badly  Injured,  paying  tribute  to  his  brave 
comrade,  and  telhng  of  the  splendid  serv- 
ice received  by  him  at  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

I  just  want  to  write  you  a  letter  to  teU 
you  of  the  fine  treatment  I  have  had  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
I  came  here  blind,  and  now  I  can  see  20-20 
and  read  fine  newspaper  print.  I  would  just 
like  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  tell  you 
the  whole  story. 

In  April  of  1943  oiir  crew  was  formed  and 
we  were  assigned  to  a  Plying  Fortress.  In 
August  of  1943  we  flew  to  England  and  were 
assigned  to  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Bomb  Group  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force. 
Our  first  raid  was  on  August  27.  Between 
AugtJSt  27  and  October  14  our  crew  had  put 
in   13   raids. 

The  story  rsally  begins  on  October  14. 
1943.  at  which  time  our  bomb  crew  was  over 
Schwelnfurt.  Germany.  I  was  the  right 
waist  gunner.  About  3  minutes  after  the 
bombardier  called  out  "Bombs  away"  I  Unew 
we  were  headed  home.  We  soon  ran  Into 
terrific  fighter  opposition,  and  our  plane  was 
hit  by  a  salvo  of  20-mllllmeter  cannon  shells 
fired  from  ons  of  the  fighters.  These  shells 
blew  up  our  oxygen  tanks.  Two  shells  blew 
up  around  the  right  waist,  and  since  I  was 
right  waist  gunner,  the  fragments  hit  me— 
one  shell  above  my  head  and  another  shell 
in  front  of  me.  The  fragments  tore  Into  my 
head.  face,  and  eyes,  and  the  other  shell  hit 
my  right  hand.  My  fiak  suit,  a  steel  vest  we 
wear  for  protection,  stopped  the  fragments 
of  the  shells  that  blew  up  In  front  of  me 
from  hitting  me  In  the  stomach  and  chest. 
Since  our  oxygen  was  blown  up.  and.  of 
course,  my  mask  ripped  off  from  the  frag- 
ments. I  would  not  have  lived  long  if  It  had 
not  been  for  my  buddy,  the  left  waist  gun- 
ner, William  Ronnie  Brltton,  of  Thorndale, 
Pa.  Grabbing  an  emergency  oxygen  bottle 
and  another  oxygen  mask.  Ronnie  Brltton 
removed  his  gloves  so  that  he  could  connect 
the  bottle  to  the  mask  and  wipe  the  blood 
that  was  freezing  over  my  mouth  and  nose, 
making  It  hard  for  me  to  breathe. 

I  might  add  here  that  the  temperature 
was  47  below  zero,  and  the  altitiKle  was 
27,000  feet.  At  that  altitude  you  would 
only   live   a   few   minutes   without   oxygen. 
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makes  you  feel  as  If  it  were  their  eye  they 
were  saving  Instead  of  your  own.  To  know 
that  your  doctor  stops  in  several  times  a 
day  to  look  at  your  eye  gives  you  a  feeling 
that  he  is  personally  interested  In  you  and 
not  Just  as  another  case. 

I  imagine  that  there  are  many  veterans  in 
the  same  condition  that  I  was  in  before  I 
entered  this  hospital  but  dread  the  thought 
of  entering  the  veterans'  hospital  because  of 
the  rumors  they  have  heard  about  veterans* 
hospitals.  If  I  had  not  entered  this  hos- 
pital I  would  have  gone  through  life  In 
total  darkness. 

In  mere  words  I  cannot  thank  D».  Hoot 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  all  they 
have  done  for  me.  A  person  cannot  find 
the  words  to  thank  a  man  for  giving  back  his 
eyesight. 

I  hope  that  this  will  help  to  clear  up  In 
the  minds  of  the  public  and  the  veterans 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  doing 
its  utmost  to  help  us  veterans  In  every  way 
possible.  Of  course,  there  are  those  people 
In  every  walk  of  life  that  will  always  be  dls- 
satlsficKl  no  matter  what  Is  done  for  them; 
and  no  doubt  this  Is  where  thoae  rumors 
originated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jamss  R.  Foam. 

P.  S.— If  you  wish  to  use  this  letter  in  part 
or  in  total  for  any  purpose  you  are  at  liberty 
to  do  so. 
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Treatment  of  Amputation  Caies  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  21.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
from  articles  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  by  Miss  Dorothy  Dunbar  Brom- 
ley, on  the  treatment  given  amputation 
cases  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  which  I 
believe  merits  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public: 

WALTER  urm  HOSPPTAL'S  PROGHAM  FOR  TREATING 
AMPUTATION   CASES 

(By  Dorothy  Dunbar  Bromley) 

While  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Wal- 
ter Reed  General  Hospital,  the  most  famous 
of  the  Army's  seven  amputation  centers,  gives 
Its  soldier  patients  excellent  surgical  and 
orthopedic  care,  a  2  weeks'  visit  to  the 
hospital  reveals  that  the  reconditioning  pro- 
gram designed  to  fit  the  amputees  for  re- 
turn to  civilian  life  has  lagged  by  admission 
of  the  hospital  authorities  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  an  Army  hospltal-recondl- 
tlonlng  program  is  to  bring  a  man  back  to 
normal  physically — at  least  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible — to  iron  out  his  mental  kinks, 
and  to  give  him  prevocatlonal  training  and 
vocational  guidance. 

By  May  1.  there  were  approximately  7.000 
amputees  In  Army  hospitals  In  the  United 
States  and  an  unasccrtainable  number  over- 
seas who  had  lost  one  limb  or  more,  about 
70  percent  of  these  being  leg  amputees. 
Four  thousand  have  already  been  discharged. 

The  amputee's  outlook  differs  from  that 
of  other  patients.  Since  he  often  has  no 
physical   Ills   apart    from   his   crippling   In- 
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Jury,  he  has  more  untapped  energy.  On  the 
surface  he  is  full  of  brave  bravado.  But  deep 
down  he  may  fear  that  hi;  never  will  be  com- 
pletely acceptable  scclallv.  He  may.  If  he  Is 
one  of  the  lucky  ones,  know  what  Job  or 
course  of  study  he  hopes  to  take  up.  tut  the 
chances  are,  if  he  does  not  get  proper  guid- 
ance, that  he  will  tal:e  a  very  limited  view 
of  his  future.     •     •     • 

Recently,  •  •  •  I  hnd  a  three-and-a- 
h'-.lf  hcur  Interview  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Shelly 
U.  Marietta,  who.  as  commandlrg  officer  is  In 
charge  not  only  of  Walter  Reed  General  Hos- 
pital, which  has  2.000  bedi  at  the  main  cen- 
ter and  1.000  at  the  Forest  Glen  convalescent 
section,  but  the  entire  Army  Med'cal  Center, 
where  research,  teaching,  and  production  in 
preventive  medicine  are  carried  on.  As  tha 
staff  is  set  up  today,  no  officer  of  a  higher 
rank  than  major  oversees  the  reconditloniiig 
program 

A  medical  officer,  a  pediatrician  In  civilian 
life,  directs  the  recondltlonin<»  program  at 
V/alter  Re:d  and  the  For-jst  Glen  convales- 
cent section.  Until  recently  he  devoted  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  BsluylUa.  Md..  sec- 
tion, now  closed  down,  where  patients  about 
to  return  to  duty  were  physically  tou:;hencd. 
Tho  education  officer,  a  captain  who  Is  a 
progrtwlve  educator  from  the  Mllwauhro 
State  Taach^rs  Cone<?«  Is  vigorously  trying 
to  cut  military  red  up«  to  get  the  staff  of 
Instructors  he  needs.     •     •     • 

The  physical  educatlcn  officer  acd  the  edu- 
cation officer  both  have  working  under  thrm 
men  with  college  degrees  and  gcod  teaching 
experience.  They  need  irore.  and  they  also 
need  amputees  who  ha^'e  leadership  and 
teaching  ability  to  teach  other  emputees. 

A  patient  with  no  legs  said  to  me.  "Kow 
would  you  like  It,  supptning  you  had  no 
legs,  if  an  able-bodied  man  came  into  the 
ward  and  showed  you  tow  to  take  exer- 
cises?  

The  reconditioning  officers  admitted  the 
desirability  of  using  ampi:t?es  as  instructors 
but  said  they  have  found  that  qualified  men 
eligible  for  discharge  have  considered  the 
prospect  of  a  pension  and  a  civilian  Job  more 
attractive  than  a  low  ratini;  in  the  Army. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  •  •  •  educa- 
tion staff  began  to  do  an  intensive  Job.  golrg 
Into  the  double  amputee  wards  to  talk  with 
the  men  about  their  educational  Interests 
end  following  up  their  visits.  It  is  not 
enough,  as  was  done  previously  on  the  wards, 
merely  to  hand  a  patient  a  "self-study"  man- 
ual put  out  by  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute. 

One  man  In  ward  36.  who  has  no  legs  but 
to  the  sonazement  of  the  hospital  Is  now 
walking  on  his  artificial  limbs  with  the  help 
of  two  canes,  is  a  h'gh-school  gradx'ate  of 
more  than  average  intelligence  and  great 
buoyancy  of  spirit.  He  wat.  the  beneficiary  of 
brilliant  surgery  and  orthopedic  care,  but  up 
to  March  when  the  lnten£:ve  coursellng  was 
begun  on  this  ward,  no  o;ie  in  the  hospital 
had  talked  at  any  length  with  him  about 
his  vocational  plans. 

A  patient  in  another  ward,  a  man  who  had 
lost  one  leg  and  an  eye  and  had  been  a 
stevedore  before  the  war,  told  me  he  wss 
planning  on  living  on  hi?  pension  of  $164 
after  his  discharge.  Still  another  amputee 
told  his  ward  doctor  he  expects  to  loaf  for 
6  months  after  his  dischtirge.  "If  he  does 
that,"  the  doctor  said,  "he'll  never  go  to 
work." 

"The  mental  attitude  la  any  hospital  la 
Insidious,"  a  ward  doctoi  who  has  served 
29  months  overseas  said.  "Djgeneratlon. 
both  physical  and  mental,  sets  In  unless  a 
man  Is  gotten  up  as  soon  as  he  Is  able  and 
stimulated — given  some  so:t  of  goal    •    •    •" 

A  casual  visitor  at  Waltei  Reed  might  thlrk 
the  various  activities  one  sjes  going  on  would 
be  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  patient's  Inter- 


est and  willing  participation.  There  are 
morning  orientation  lectures,  sometimes  in- 
teresting, the  occupational-therapy  shop,  the 
dancing  class  for  amputees,  music  classes  and 
private  instruction,  the  typing  class  that  now 
has  a  regular  teacher,  discussion  groups,  and 
other  classes  that  will  improve  with  regular 
Instruction . 

At  the  Forest  0!en  convalescent  section 
there  is  a  fine  photography  shcp  equ  py:ed 
by  a  private  donor  and  directed  by  an  able 
volunteer.  There  are  other  reconditioning 
arts  and  skills  ehops  operated  by  Red  Crcsi 
volunteers.  There  are  als3  machine  and 
radio  shops  that  have  so  far  depended  on 
patients  as  teachers. 

There  are  a  gymnrslum  and  a  fwlmming 
pool  at  the  Glenn  and  outdoor  sports.  A  gym 
and  swimming  pool  at  the  main  center  are 
now  bsing  ccmpleted.  Bicycles  and  cars  with 
dual  control  for  teaching  leg  amputees  to 
drl  e  have  recently  b?en  obtained. 

There  are.  of  course,  more  activities  for  the 
Rmbulatory  patients  than  for  bad  patients. 
The  net  result  of  the  rcconditionln'?  program 
is  that  It  leaves  too  many  men  fl"..underlng 
abcu..  with  no  sense  of  direction.  More  than 
a  few  rcasnt  Uielr  enforced  attendance  in 
clesaes  for  they  see  no  relation  between  their 
class  vork  and  a  solution  to  their  own  prob- 
lems. The  pivblem  Is  a  difficult  one,  since 
an  amputee  for  many  reasons  is  in  an  un- 
settled state  of  mind. 

At  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  the  en- 
tlte  empluisls  cannot  be  on  the  recondition- 
ing activities.  On  the  other  hand  the  con- 
valescent program  at  Forest  Glen  section, 
\;-here  the  atrputees  are  sent  when  they  have 
been  fitted  with  their  prostheses,  could  be  a 
closer  approximation  to  the  AAFs, 

The  AAP  convalescent  horpltal  "at  Plntts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  was  opened  only  3  months  ago. 
When  I  visited  Plattsburg  not  all  the  equip- 
ment was  installed,  but  I  found  the  place 
humming  with  activity. 

Tlie  commanding  officer.  Col.  Victor  A. 
Byrnes,  is  an  alert  young  doctor  of  33. 

As  soon  as  a  man  arrives  at  Plattstu'g  he 
is  told  he  is  not  just  a  serial  number,  but  a 
human  being  in  whom  the  hospital  Is  Inter- 
ested. He  has  a  long  talk  with  a  psycholo- 
gist, who  finds  cut  at>out  his  Interests  and 
problems  and  starts  to  help  him  "put  his 
personal  Jigsaw  puzzle  together  again."  He 
Is  told  at  this  time  that  he  will  be  expected 
to  work  In  one  of  the  shops  or  classes,  not 
because  it  is  a  military  order  but  becatise  It 
will  aid  his  recovery. 

Every  day  the  patients  go  to  the  health 
club — the  AAP  neme  for  a  gymnasium — 
where  a  progress  chart  Is  kept  on  each  man. 
Formal  callsthentlcs  are  out  in  this  gym, 
where  I  saw  men  doing  everything  from  prac- 
ticing golf  strokes  to  lifting  weights  with  a 
knee  that  needed  strengthening. 

All  of  this  could  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out adequate  personnel.  Plattsburg  for  in- 
stance, has  6  officers  and  10  enlisted  mea, 
all  psychologists,  for  each  1.000  patients. 
While  Walter  Reed  has  no  psychologists,  so- 
called,  the  classification  officer's  staff  of  men 
who  now  do  prevocatlonal  counseling  is  lim- 
ited to  2  for  each  1.C03  patients.     •     •     • 

The  AAP  convaleecent  hospitals  are  not 
only  better  staffed,  their  pro£ram  is  tetter 
integrated  and  it  has  a  phUoeophy.  Every 
man  has  a  personal  physician  who  is  at  once 
next  friend  and  doctor  to  him.  These  doctors 
get  to  know  their  patients  intimately  and 
consult  with  the  psychologists  and  recon- 
dltloninr?  officers.  If  the  ward  doctors  at 
Walter  Reed  were  selected  for  their  under- 
standing of  men  as  well  as  their  profets^onal 
Ekill — and  more  than  a  few  now  have  euch 
En  understanding— they  could  not  do  every- 
thing f>os8lble  for  their  patients  unless  their 
case  load  and  operating  schedule  at  the  main 
center  was  lightened.    •    •     • 


While  tlM  reconditioning  program  has 
lagged  m  the  Army's  leading  amputation 
center,  the  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
our  hospitalised  servicemen  are  recelTlrg  the 
best  possible  care.  Recently.  Gen.  Brchon  D, 
Somervell  who,  as  Chief  of  Services  of  Sup- 
ply, is  responsible  for  the  Army's  medical 
program,  said:  "The  ASF  will  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  see  that  your  men  and  women 
come  home  to  you  in  the  best  pocsible  phys- 
ical and  mental  health." 


The  Clarkt  Fork  River 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Thursday,  June  14, 194S 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beau- 
tiful rivers  In  the  We.«;t  have  been  the  In- 
spiration of  many  pcems.  including  Bry« 
ant's  Thanatopsis.  with  which  so  many 
of  us  are  familiar. 

To  a  railroad  man  who  keeps  his  ap- 
pointed rounds  night  and  day  in  travers- 
ing the  beautiful  stretxihes  of  the  waters 
of  the  rivers  of  north  Idaho  and  western 
Montana  on  a  run  that  borders  the  shore 
of  beautiful  Lake  Pend  Orci'.lp,  there 
branches  of  the  mighty  Columbia  are  a 
source  of  continual  inspiration.  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  present  a  poem  on  th» 
Clarks  Pork  River  by  the  veteran  railroad 
man  Bob  Rcbertjon: 

THK    CLAEKS    FORK    RTlTa 

(By  Bob  Robertson) 

In  tranquU  silence  here  the  river 
Moves  alcng  its  banlu  between. 

Diamonds  dancing  where  the  river 
Ripples  in  the  sun's  bright  sheen. 

Here  the  current  headlorg  crashes. 
Hurling  protests  to  the  eky. 

Here  It  dreams  In  Idle  splashes 
Like  a  lover  passing  by. 

Here  the  mountains  meet  the  river: 
Here  the  trees  bend  to  behold 

Their  reflections  all-p.qulver 
With  the  water's  amours  bold. 

Here  the  white  sands  leave  the  river 
Like  a  nalcd  from  her  bath: 

Thirsty  deer  seek  here  the  river 
Down  a  faintly  beaten  path. 

Now  a  huge  hawk  skims  the  river. 

Lightning  swift  with  talons  bent; 
Here  the  songsters  sweet  deliver 

Lilting  paeans  of  content. 

Sheer  walls  here  a  prison  fashion 
Thrxistlng  rocky  ramparts  deep. 

Darkly  green  in  primal  passion 
Here  the  sullen  waters  creep. 

Now  the  sun's  Urht  on  the  river 
Turns  from  diamond  point  to  gold, 

Crimson  poniards  pierce  the  river 
As  the  summer  day  grows  old. 

Twilight  steals  along  the  river 
Slowly  dimming  eand  and  tree. 

Darkness  scon  engulfs  the  river 
In  Its  cloak  of  mystery. 

BtlH  the  birds  their  sleepy  twitter. 
Night  brings  slumber  to  the  rivsr. 
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Strikers  Versus  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFF««AN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week -old  strike  by  members  of  the  inde- 
pendent Chicago  Truck  Drivers'  Union 
ended  Wednesday  night,  about  an  horn- 
after  President  Truman's  order  author- 
izing the  OCace  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion to  take  over  and  operate  the  strike- 
bound trucking  facilities.  The  day  be- 
fore, the  Seven  Hundred  and  First  Mili- 
tary Police  Battalion  had  arrived  in 
Chicago  from  Fort  Custer. 

The  strike  had  been  called  because  of 
the  WLB's  failure  to  grant  the  full  wage 
increase  demanded  by  the  union,  and 
had  been  held  by  the  WLB  to  be  illegal 
because  the  requirement,  under  Federal 
law.  that  a  30-day  cooling-off  period 
elapse  before  a  strike  vote  may  be  taken, 
had  not  been  observed. 

During  the  course  of  the  strike,  huge 
quantities  of  perishable  food,  including 
one  firm's  holding  of  tons  of  butter  and 
three  carloads  of  bananas,  other  fruits, 
eggs,  and  vegetables,  spoiled  in  ware- 
houses. One  company  gave  away  19,000 
loaves  of  bread  because  of  inability  to  se- 
cure delivery  to  its  store  outlets.  Some 
hospitals  were  reported  running  short  of 
drugs.  Deliveries  of  mail  of  two  mail- 
order houses,  usually  handled  by  their 
own  trucks,  were  tied  up.  An  acute  short- 
age of  food  was  reported  by  restaurants, 
and  housewives  found  many  groceries 
with  neither  fruits  nor  vegetables.  War 
materials  marked  for  shipment  to  the 
Pacific  war  areas  piled  up  in  loading  sta- 
tions and  depots.  Private  automobiles 
were  pressed  into  delivery  service,  and 
Army  and  Navy  trucks,  operated  by  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  were  used  to  haul  ma- 
terials to  vital  war  plants,  whose  opera- 
tions had  been  curtailed  by  the  strike. 

Strikers  were  charged  with  having  in- 
timidated drivers,  members  of  another 
union,  who  sought  to  operate  their 
trucks,  running  them  to  the  curb  and 
warning  them  to  quit  work.  Instances 
of  violence  were  reported.  Hundreds  of 
pohce  squads  were  on  duty  escorting 
trucks  carrying  war  materials,  dnigs, 
and  perishable  foods. 

For  almost  5  years,  our  men  have 
been  drafted  into  the  armed  forces,  sub- 
ject to  duty  anywhere  in  the  world  that 
they  may  be  ordered  to  serve.  We  are 
constantly  reminded,  and  we  know,  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  furnishing  them 
with  a  continuous,  never-ending  stream 
of  food,  clothing,  guns,  ammunition, 
planes,  ships — the  hundred  and  one  other 
things  which  a  fighting  man  must  have, 
and  on  time — in  order  to  exist;  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  battle.  Our  farmers, 
handicapped  as  they  are  by  lack  of  man- 
power and  equipment,  are  urged  to  do 
their  utmost  in  producing  the  maximum 
amount  of  raw  materials,  of  food  of  evei^y 
description. 


Saving  all  coiiment  on  the  merits  of 
the  demands  ma  de  by  the  truc'c  driver's 
union,  what  do  you  think  of  a  plan  of 
action  which  insists  upon  a  strike  in  so 
vital  a  link  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem; a  strike  w  lich  curtails  delivery  of 
food,  of  drugs  n  ;eded  to  save  lives  here; 
of  war  materials  absolutely  necessary 
to  continue  production,  delivery,  of  those 
articles  of  war  which  our  servicemen 
must  have? 

President  Trtman  followed  the  right 
course  in  orderii  ig  the  ODT  to  take  over 
the  job  of  operating  the  strike-bound 
trucking  facilities — an  order  which  ap- 
parently has  n  ade  the  union  see  the 
light  and  brougl  it  about  a  decision  on  its 
part  to  order  tl  e  return  to  work  of  the 
strikers,  numbering  about  6,500,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  further  hearings 
promised  by  thii  WLB  if  the  strike  was 
ended. 

CAB  [NET  CHANGES 

President  "Iruman  recently  an- 
nounced the  re  jlacement  of  Postmaster 
General  Prank  C.  Walker  by  Robert 
Hannagan.  This  week,  three  new  Cab- 
inet appointments  were  announced: 
Tom  C.  Clark,  of  Texas,  to  succeed  Fran- 
cis Biddle  as  Attorney  General;  Federal 
Judge  Louis  B.  Schwellenbach,  of  Wash- 
ington State,  a  former  Senator,  to  suc- 
ceed Frances  Perkins  as  Secretary  of 
Labor;  and  R(  presentative  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  to  succeed 
Claude  R.  Wick  ird  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. In  the  main,  the  appointments 
seem  to  be  well  regarded. 

Clark  is  yourg,  with  a  background  of 
a  career  lawyei  in  Federal  service  and 
is  generally  regarded  as  fair-minded. 
Judge  Schwelleubach  is  known  as  a  con- 
sistent support(r  of  New  Deal  measures 
and,  while  his  appointment  came  as  a 
surprise  to  labor  leaders,  their  coopera- 
tion is  indicated.  Anderson  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hous  J  of  Representatives:  has 
the  respect  andj  confidence  of  the  Mem- 
bers, and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  do 
the  best  he  can  with  an  almost  impos- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker  during 
the  debate  no  voice  has  been  heard  ap- 
proving the  administration  of  OPA;  in 
fact,  almost  without  exception.  Mem- 
bers have  condemned  and  complained 
against  the  administration — rather  the 
maladministration — of  the  law. 

Congress  delegated  wide  powers  to 
OPA.  under  which  they  have  Issued  regu- 
lations and  orders,  many  of  which  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  laws.  In  so  doing. 
Congress  delegated  legislative  powers. 

To  recapture  this  legislative  power  and 
control,  the  following  amendment,  a  new 
section  to  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  is  proposed: 

(a)  Before  any  proposed  regulation  or 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act 
shall  be  issued  by  any  governmental 
agency  exercising  authority  conferred  here- 
under, other  than  Intraagency  administra- 
tive rules  or  orders  governing  the  conduct 
of  Its  activities  or  Interagency  rules  gov- 
erning relations  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  a  draft  thereof  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Senate  of  the  Unit«d  States  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(b)  The  draft  of  such  proposed  regulation 
or  order  shall  be  immediately  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  the  House  o!  Represent- 
atives, for  study,  to  consider  whether  such 
rule  or  regulation  is  made  In  conformity 
with  thfe  spirit,  letter,  intent,  and  purpose 
of  this  act,  and  that  no  unusual  or  unex- 
pected use  of  powers  herein  granted  is  pro- 
posed. Such  regulation  or  order  may  be  ap- 
proved or  dl'=approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate  or  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  cf 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  a  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  of  either.  In  the 
absence  of  action  by  either  committee  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  such  regulation  or 
order,  it  may  go  into  effect  not  earlier  than 
the  fifteenth  day  following,  but  not  includ- 
ing, the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the  draft  of 
such  proposed  regulation  or  order  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  sooner  ap- 
proved by  either  committee,  it  may  go  into 
effect  immediately  upon  such  approval. 
Disapproval  of  such  regulation  or  order  by 
either  committee  shall  suspend  its  Issuance: 
Prorided.  That  in  the  event  of  conflicting 
committee  actions  the  earlier  action  shall 
govern. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittees  thereof, 
are  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the 
sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of 
Congress. 

(d)  This  section  shall  be  effective  from 
the  date  of  its  approval. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  will  add 
work  on  the  committee  but  it  will  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  improper. 
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unsound  regulations,  many  of  which  are 
contrary  to  the  letter,  spirit,  and  intent 
of  the  Price  Control  Act. 


You  Cannot  Make  a  Eetter  World  With 
Dathtnbs  Alooe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  m;,'  remarks  in  the 
Recoed,  I  Include  a  spet  cii  I  made  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Evans- 
ville  College  at  Evansville,  Ind..  on  Jtme 
11. 1945: 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  spetk 
to  this  graduating  class.  I  think  it  Is  proper 
that  we  should  term  such  an  occasion  "com- 
mencement" because  that  word  stresses  the 
desire  to  lock  forward,  even  at  the  time  when 
you.  who  are  graduating,  have  completed  a 
task  which  you  gave  youiselves  to  perform. 
Being  human,  your  norma.,  reaction  would  he 
to  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
complishment; but  It  is  more  realistic  and 
mucli  more  courageous  to  forego  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishment  and  to  direct  your 
attention  toward  the  things  which  are  to 
ccme  and  the  tasks  which  are  you  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Because  I  appreciate  both  the  significance 
cf  your  accomplishments  and  the  courage 
Implied  In  your  acknowledgment  that  you 
are  beginning  to  face  further  tasks,  I  wish 
to  assure  ycu  that  It  was  with  no  feeling  of 
flippancy  or  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  time  for  you  who  are  grad- 
uating, that  I  chose  the  title  for  this  talk. 
I  confess,  however,  an  attempt,  if  possible. 
to  dramatlza,  by  pungent  pliraseolcgy,  the 
dangers  which  confront  not  only  you  but  all 
of  us  who  must  live  in  the  world  which  Ilea 
ahead. 

Today  the  world  resounds  continuously 
with  the  talk,  exhortations,  and.  Indeed,  the 
screams  cf  many  speakers  who  declare  that 
what  they  want  and  what  the  common  caan 
wants  Is  "democracy."  Unfortunately,  few 
people  have  attempted  to  define  democracy, 
and  fewer  still  have  attempted  to  agree  upon 
Its  meaning.  Consequently  there  exists  great 
confusion,  and  out  of  this  confusion  many 
extremists,  both  on  the  extreme  right  and 
extreme  left,  who  have  definite  ideas  of  the 
things  which  they  desire  to  accomplish,  are 
afforded  a  great  opportunity  to  cover  their 
alms  under  a  welter  of  words.  Indeed,  this 
Is  certainly  one  of  the  times  when  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  there  are  many  false 
prophets  on  the  national  and  International 
scene  today  who  appear  before  us  In  the 
sheep's  clothing  of  democracy,  but  Inwardly 
they  have  no  respect  for,  or  believe  In,  either 
democracy  or  the  people,  but  only  seek  to 
bend  the  people  to  their  will  and  to  control 
and  direct  them  for  their  own  special  Inter- 
ests and  purposes. 

It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  as  I  considered 
what  I  would  say  here  today,  that  the  only 
Justification  for  my  taking  your  time  would 
be  an  honest  attempt  by  me  to  present  to 
you  a  few  thoughts  with  reference  to  the 
causes  which  have  aroused  this  crying  out 
for  democracy;  the  aspirations  and  hopes 
which  people  expect  to  find  throtigh  the 
oi)eratlon  of  democracy;  a  definition  of  the 


term  democracy:  and  a  consideration  of  the 
things  which  shall  be  required  of  people  In 
the  tuture,  if  they  are  to  attain  to  some 
measure  of  democracy  and  guarantee  to 
theiEselTcs  that  they  will  retain  in  the  fu- 
ture the  goals  which  are  the  objects  cf  their 
aspirations  and  their  hopes.  I  confess, 
opsnly.  my  own  confusion:  I  admit  fully  a 
complete  leek  of  certainty  and  conviction 
which  prohibits  my  givmg  you  anything 
dogmatic.  I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  so- 
lution, so  that  I  shall  noc  offer  you  a  sF>cech, 
heaven  forbid  that  1  confront  you  with 
oratory:  In  fact,  I  shall  only  think  aloud 
before  you.  with  ths  hope  that  some  of  my 
thoughts  might  be  sufficiently  sound  to 
Justify  the  Invitation  which  you  have  given 
me  to  come  here. 

I  believe  that  the  causes  of  the  present 
search  for  something  better  and  the  hopes  of 
people  for  a  condition  wh-ch  they  understand 
to  be  democracy  exist  throughout  the  world. 
The  causes  exist  in  a  vcrying  degree,  and 
the  aspirations  likewise  vary  with  the  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  geographic  background 
and  the  cultural  experiences  of  the  people. 
This  world  aspiration  Is  certainly  too  great 
for  me  to  elaborate  upon  because  of  the 
variables  which  I  have  mentioned.  There- 
fore I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  equally  im- 
posing task  of  discussing  seme  of  these 
cauces  as  they  exist  In  our  Nation. 

I  think  that  in  this  country  plain  people, 
who  own  little.  If  any,  part  of  the  vast 
system  by  which  we  produce  and  distribute 
wealth,  have  a  definite  feeling  that  these 
facilities  are  not  being  used  to  their  fullest 
or  that  they  are  not  being  used  most  effi- 
ciently or  equitably,  having  regard  to  the 
material  well  being  of  all  cf  our  people,  as 
contrasted  with  what  that  well  being  might 
be  if  these  facilities  were  used  more  fully 
and  their  production  distributed  more  equi- 
tably. Ttita  Is  a  purely  materialistic  desire 
and  on  that  level  the  debate  is  being  con- 
ducted between  those  who  assert  that  this 
can  be  done  best  under  a  system  which  they 
call  free  enterprise,  and  those  at  the  extreme 
outer  pole  who  contend  that  It  can  be  done 
best  under  a  socialist  or  government-owned 
system.  Carl  Priedrich,  in  his  excellent 
book.  The  New  Belief  in  the  Common  Man. 
points  out  the  materialistic  level  of  this  de- 
bate between  these  extremes,  who  are  ac- 
tually elite  theorists  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  poles,  when  lie  says: 

"Stalinism  seeks  to  bureaucratlee  society, 
whereas  Fascism  attempts  to  refeudaliee  It." 

However,  I  hope — and  because  I  hope,  I  fVnd 
some  signs  which  Justify  my  believing  that 
in  this  coimtry  our  people  aspire  to  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  choice  between  two  sys- 
tems, each  of  which  proclaim,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Individual  freedom  of  action  and  In- 
dividual dignity  of  the  masses,  its  ability  to 
produce  the  most  bathtubs  for  the  most 
people.  Consequently,  I  believe  that  our 
people  also  want  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  decisions  which  affect  their  lives, 
an  opportunity  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  responsibility  which  goes  with  the  right 
to  make  decisions;  that  they  believe  that  it  Is 
possible  to  maintain  control  over  their  Gov- 
ernment and  the  things  which  affect  their 
material  well-being,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
actually  participate  in  and  become  a  guiding 
force  In  the  formulation  of  the  policies  end 
the  decisions  by  which  this  Is  done.  This 
much  Is  certain:  That  if  we  do  not  have  such 
goals  and  aspirations  In  this  country,  then 
there  Is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where 
the  people  will  seek  or  attain  them  in  my 
time  or  yovirs. 

The  attainment  of  the  goals  which  I  have 
last  stated  Is  possible  only  through  the 
establishment  of  a  vital  dynamic  and  liv- 
ing democracy.  Most  people  agree  today 
that  democracy  Is  not  merely  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment.   On  the  contrary.  It  is  the  under- 


Mrvg  principle  or  norm  to  which  peop'e  must 
conform  in  all  of  their  tcttTttles  and  their 
relavionshlps  with  one  another.  Not  otiiy 
must  their  form  of  government  t>e  one  which 
ic  actually  consistent  with  this  principlp.  but 
tiie  principle  must  be  present  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  country  and  in  the  relatlcn- 
shlps  of  the  people  of  ths  country  with  er^ch 
other,  without  regard  to  their  rsce,  thetr 
creed,  or  their  color;  and.  above  all.  It  must 
retain  fluidity  which  will  permit  a  change 
of  leaders  and  a  chanpe  of  the  benefits  and 
emoluments  received  by  Individuals,  brsed 
solely  upon  the  capacity  of  the  individuals 
to  render  service  to  society  and  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

Democracy  is  an  ethic  which  requires, 
above  all.  from  the  man  who  asserts  his  be- 
lief In  It  and  who  prcclalms  that  he  Is  prac- 
ticing It;  that  he  wUl  not  do  unto  another 
man  that  which  he  will  not  permit  to  be  done 
to  him;  that  he  ynVl  take  no  action  toward 
others  which  he  will  not  readily  consent  to 
having  applied  to  himself;  thct  he  Will  not 
use  wrongfiU  methods — cf  which  force  is  but 
ore — In  retaining  for  himself  a  position  In 
society  or  a  share  of  the  material  well-being 
of  that  scclety;  and  that  he  will  consent  to 
accept  from  society  only  tliat  porltion  in  Its 
governing  bodies  and  that  share  of  Its  wealth 
wh'ch  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  as  the  result 
of  his  own  efforts  end  his  own  ability;  and 
that  he  will  accept  as  a  meastirement  of  his 
worth  the  honest  decisions  of  those  whom  he 
serves. 

I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
definition  of  democracy  is  the  best  which  can 
be  given.  I  am  sure  that  others  can  define 
it  t>etter  than  I;  but  I  am  equally  .<'.ure  that 
while  this  definition  is  not  all-inclusive.  liO 
definition  of  democracy  can  be  sound  which 
leaves  out  any  part  of  It. 

Having  established  a  definition  of  de- 
mocracy— a  statement  of  principle — It  Is 
necessary.  If  any  good  is  to  ccme  from  this 
talk  or  any  respoiisibility  is  to  be  assumed 
by  the  speaker,  to  investigate  In  some  de- 
gree the  character  habits,  reasoning  stand- 
ards and  conduct  required  of  ua  as  dtiuns  If 
we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  democratic  way  of  life 
m  the  United  States.  If  I  fail  to  attempt  to 
discuss  these  methods  of  Implementing  my 
definition  of  democracy,  I  would  be  guUty  of 
one  of  the  great  weaknesses  presently  pre- 
vaUlng  in  America — that  is — the  American 
habit  of  attempting  to  solve  all  things  by 
passing  pious  resolutions  and  then  leaving 
the  subject,  falling  to  do  anyihlUR  to  Imple- 
ment It  and.  In  fact,  forgetting  It  In  the  vain. 
Illogical,  absurd  assumption  that  once  the 
pronouncement  Is  made,  the  matter  will  take 
cere  of  itself.  Tou  deserve  something  tietter 
than  that  from  me.  I  shall  try  to  be  worthy 
of  your  confidence  and  respect. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  democracy,  people 
must  understand  that  they  must  support 
principles  and  cau^vs  and  not  men  and 
leaders.  When  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
propagandized  until  they  believe  that  a 
leader  is  infallible  and  have  no  basic,  pro- 
gressive principles,  or  philosophy,  or  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live,  by  which  they  cnn  test  the  actions 
or  the  pronouncements  of  that  leader,  they 
have  substituted  a  belief  In  men  for  a  belief 
in  principles.  By  so  doing  they  have  become 
conditioned  psychologically  to  a  point  where 
democracy  has  disappeared  and  their  ca- 
pacity to  participate  In  the  making  of  the 
decisions  under  which  they  shall  live  has 
been  destroyed.  Under  ruch  a  condition, 
those  who  seek  to  view  the  actions  of  the 
leader  objectionably  and  to  point  out  either 
that  he  has  forsaken  the  objectivee,  the  at- 
tainment of  which  Is  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  people,  or  that  the  mearj 
chosen  by  the  leader  are  not  calctilated  to 
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•ttaln  those  objectives,  art  Immediately  sub- 
jected to  a  mental.  If  not  a  physical,  lynch- 
ing by  the  very  people  whom  they  are  at- 
tempting to  prevent  from  supporting  a  ruler 
Jn  a  course  which  is  inimical  to  their  own 
best  Interests. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  can  be  found 
by  any   person  who  examines  the  effect  of 
this  leader  complex  not  only  upon  nations, 
but  in  every  subsidiary  organization  where 
the    leader    complex    has    been    deliberately 
built    up   by    these    who    Intend    to    benefit 
from  it.     Often  these  people  are  not  neces- 
sarily the   leader,  but  they   are   the   people 
who.   knowing   thst    they    can    retain    their 
subordinate     positions     of     authority     only 
through  the  development  of  the  leader  com- 
plex in  the  pecple.  deliberately  buUd  It  up, 
knowing,  at  the  very  least,  that  few  lead- 
ers, being  hvunan.  can  resist  the  mass  adula- 
tion thus  created.     If  you  doubt  that  this 
is  true  and  you  are  a  member  of  a  church, 
a  club,  a  young  people's  group,  an  associa- 
tion of  employers,  a  labor  union,  an  organi- 
zation of  farmers  or  a  cooperative,  examine 
your  own  organization  and  see  for  yourself 
what  conditions  exist  In  It  after  the  leader 
c'   that  organization   or  some  subordinates 
around  him  have  deliberately  attempted  to 
destroy  the  theory  of  government  by  princi- 
ple and  have  substituted  for  it  a  blind  ad- 
ulation of  the  leader. 

1  issue  a  challenge  to  you.  namely,  that  if 
you  examine  your  own  organization,  you  will 
find  in  it  the  following  condition,  which 
James  Burnham.  in  the  Machiavellians,  sets 
out  as  a  quotation  from  Michel's  observations 
on  the  conditions  which  arise  in  every  so- 
called  democratic  organization,  once  the 
leadership  psychology  has  obtained  control 
ai  the  members  of  that  organization: 

"At  a  typical  stage  in  this  psychological 
metamorphosis,  the  leader  identifies  himself 
with  the  grouc — party  or  nation  or  what- 
ever the  group  may  be.  The  bureaucrat 
identifies  himself  completely  with  the  or- 
ganization, confounding  his  own  interests 
with  its  interests.  All  objective  criticism  of 
the  party  (or  nation.  If  he  is  the  leader  of  a 
nation )  is  taken  by  him  as  a  personal  affront. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  obvious  incapacity 
of  all  party  leaders  to  take  a  serene  and  Just 
▼lew  of  hostile  critici.sm.  •  •  •  If .  on  the 
other  hand,  the  leader  Is  attacked  person- 
ally, his  first  care  is  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  attack  is  directed  against  the  party  (or 
nation)  as  a  whole.'  Criticism  of  the  group 
is  personal  libel  against  the  leader:  criticism 
of  the  leader  is  subversion  and  treason 
against  the  group.  The  despotism  of  the 
leaders,'  moreover,  'does  not  arise  solely  from 
a  vulgar  lust  of  power  or  from  uncontrolled 
egoism,  but  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  pro- 
found and  sincere  conviction  of  their  own 
value  and  of  the  services  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  common  cause.'     •     •     • 

'The  intermediary  political  organs — parlia- 
ments, for  example — still  continue;  but  they 
are  now  subordinate  to  the  Bonapartist  lead- 
er, for  only  he  completely  expresses  the  pop- 
ular will;  they  are  his  agents,  and  only 
through  him  are  they  agents  of  the  people. 
'Once  elected,  the  chosen  of  the  people  can 
no  longer  be  opposed  In  any  way.  He  personi- 
fies the  majority,  and  all  resistance  to  his 
will  Is  antidemoc'atlc.  The  leader  of  such 
a  democracy  is  Irremovable,  for  the  nation, 
having  once  spoken,  cannot  contradict  itself. 
He  is  moreover.  Infallible.  It  is  reasonable 
and  necessary  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
govenunent  should  be  exterminated  in  the 
name  of  popular  sovereignty,  for  the  chosen 
of  the  people  acts  within  his  right-  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  collective  will,  established  in 
his  position  by  a  spontaneous  decision.  It  is 
th0  electors  themselves,  we  are  assiu'ed.  who 
deHluid  from  the  chosen  of  the  people  that 
be  ihould  use  severe  repressive  measures. 
•hoiiM  employ  force,  should  concentrate  all 
authority  in  his  own  hands.'  * 


No  person  acquainted  with  contemporary 
history  can  read  the  se  warning  signs  without 
shuddering  at  the  U  ck  of  conditioning  of  the 
peoples,  not  only  or  the  world,  but  of  this 
country,  for  the  mal  ntenance  of  a  democratic 
society. 

But  it  Is  said  by  ( ithers  that  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples is  a  too  nebi  ilous  thing  for  people  to 
follow;  that  princlpi  es  must  be  represented  by 
leaders;  that  peopW  wUl  only  follow  leaders; 
that  consequently  i  o  set  of  principles  can  be 
enforced  and  no  o  Jjectlves  attained  unless 
there  are  leaders  w  \om  the  people  can  sup- 
port In  order  to  ha'  e  the  principles  In  which 
they  believe  and  t  le  objectives  which  they 
seek  implemented  a  nd  attained.    The  answer 
to  such  a  statement  is  found  when  we  under- 
stand the  nature    )f  democratic  leadership, 
the  qualification  v  hlch  are  necessary  In  a 
democratic   leader   and  likewise  the  habits, 
thoughts,   education   and    training   required 
of  people  who  are  fit  and  capable  of  main- 
taining a  democrat  c  society.    First,  the  peo- 
ple must  understand  generally  the  objectives 
which   thev  seek  Jnd  the  principles  which 
must  be  adhered  tc  in  attaining  them.    Sec- 
ond,  the   leader   rt  ust  be   admired,   not   for 
himself,  but  only  becavise  he  has  promised 
and  seeks  to  and  ir  tends  to  attain  the  objec- 
tives which  the  pec  pie  want  and  to  carry  out 
the  policies  necessary  to  attain  them. 

These  qualiflcatlans  of  democratic  leader- 
ship are  importan:.  but  more  important  is 
the  capacity  of  the  people  to  understand  the 
goals  to  be  attaine*  1  and  their  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  ising  proper  and  efficient 
means  to  attain  hem.  So  that  if  power, 
which  Is  headier  han  alcohol  or  narcotics, 
should  begin  to  hJ  ve  its  antl-demccratic  ef- 
fects upon  the  lealer.  nevertheless,  the  peo- 
ple, having  a  full  understanding  of  the  goals 
to  be  obtained  and  the  means  to  be  used,  can 
check  or  reject  h  m  if  and  when  he  loses 
sight  of  the  goals  or  attempts  to  use  inef- 
ficient or  anti-democratic  means  to  attain 
them. 

Given  a  people    who  are  thus  trained  and 
educated  in  the  ca  )acity  to  understand  prin- 
ciples, objectives    ind  democratic  means  of 
attaining  obJectiv(  s,  we  then  can  have  and 
maintain  a  democi  acy.     For  such  people  will 
understand  that  any  temporary  leader  is  the 
creature  of  their  o'  vn  will — a  servant  selected 
by  them  to  carry  out  their  wishes.     Such  a 
people,  so  educate<i.  conditioned  and  trained, 
would  have  a  full  appreciation  of  their  own 
dignity  as  indlvidv  als.     Tney  would  have  the 
capacity  to  select  principles,  objectives,  and 
means   from   amoag   those    conflicting   pro- 
posals offered  them  by  persons  seeking  their 
suffrage.     Such     people     would     understand 
clearly  that  they  themselves  chose  the  ob- 
jectives, principle!,  and  means  which  they 
considered    best     ;alculated    to    benefit    the 
greatest  number  s  nd,  having  done  this,  they 
would   understane     that   the   proponents   of 
the  principles  wt  ich   appeal   to  them  were 
placed  in  office  b;r  them  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying   out  tha     which   they,   the   people, 
wished   to  have  <lone.     They  would   under- 
stand then  that  tae  persons  whom  they,  the 
people,  chose  temporarily  to  govern  them  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  their  desires, 
were  their  creatu:  es  and  consequently  their 
servants.     A  people  possessed  with  this  un- 
derstanding  of   d  ?mocracy.   with   confidence 
In  themselves,  wl  h  belief  in  their  own  dig- 
nity  are   worthy    of    being   designated   com- 
mon men;  they  v(ill  be  capable  of  establish- 
ing,  maintaining     and   sreadlng   democracy 
over  the  face  of  1he  earth;  and  such  people 
could    preserve    tlieir   freedom   through    the 
operation  of  the  democratic  ethic,  without 
regard  to  the  foim  of  the  economy  of  the 
country  In  which  they  live. 

In  passing.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  opposite  is  t  'ue  of  a  people  who  have 
been  subjected,  c  ellberately  or  through  ig- 
norance, to  pro|iaganda  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  mass  psjrchology  Inherent  In  those 


people  who  have  succumbed  to  the  leader- 
ship complex.     A  people  who  believe  that  a 
leader  is  their  savior  and  not  their  servant 
are  incapable  of  living  under  the  democratic 
ethic  or  maintaining  even  the  forms  of   a 
democratic  state  or  the  basic  freedoms  which 
the  forms  profess  to  protect.    We  must  not 
forget  that  the  forms  which  democratic  In- 
stitutions  take,   for   example,   the   freedoms 
guaranteed  under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  become 
mere  scraps  of  paper  when  the  people  of  a 
so-called  democratic  society  no    longer  be- 
lieve in  them  sufficiently  to  demand   that 
their  leader  or  his  subordinates  shall  submit 
to  the  restraint  inherent  in  those  principles 
or   standards.     Perhaps   wou  will    best   un- 
derstand this  when  I  call  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the  Weimar 
Republic  in  Germany  was  never  submitted  by 
Hitler  to  the  people  for  repeal;  that  he  at  no 
time  had  the  courage  to  say  that   he  had 
abrogated  it;  that,  nevertheless.  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  regime  set  up  a  government  com- 
pletely contrary  to  all  of  the  provisions  of 
that   constitution.    They    were    able    to    do 
this  purely  and  simply  because  the  German 
people  themselves  had  been  conditioned  to 
reject  the  theory  of  rule  by  principle  or  law. 
The   German    people   had    become    so    com- 
pletely conditioned   by  the   leadership  psy- 
chology that  few  were  left  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  question  the  acts  of  the  leader,  and 
these    few    received    no    support    from    the 
masses  of  the  people,  who  had  lost  all  un- 
derstanding  of,   as  well    as   all   capacity   to 
practice,    the    principles     and    ethics    upon 
which  the  democratic  way  of  life  must  be 
based  if  It  Is  to  survive. 

Now.  if  I  have  been  able  to  make  clear  just 
a  few  of  the  standards  and  some  of  the  quali- 
fications of  citizenship  which  the  people  of 
this  country  must  acquire,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  assurances  of  establishing  and  then 
maintaining  the  democratic  way  of  life  in 
our  country;  if  I  have  set  up  but  a  few  of 
the  qualifications  of  democratic  leadership, 
you  will  logically  state  to  me:  "You  have 
laid  down  certain  standards  and  norms,  but 
you  have  yet  to  discuss  or  present  the  means 
or  methods  by  which  the  things  you  advocate 
can  be  established." 

I  ackiiowledge  the  logical  sequence  and 
therefore  the  propriety  of  the  question.  ; 

The  means  which  I  shall  discuss  can.  In 
turn,  be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  the 
obligations  which  are  imposed  upon  pro- 
fessed leaders  of  a  democratic  society  by  the 
ethics  of  democracy;  and  second,  the  educa- 
tional methods  and  practices  which  mu.st  be 
adopted  by  those  who  have  the  obligation  of 
training  citizens  for  living  in  a  democratic 
society. 

First  and  foremost,  I  declare  tliat  it  Is  un- 
democratic for  those  who  seek  to  occupy  the 
place  of  leadership  in  a  democratic  society  to 
engage  in  oratory.  Oratory  I  define  as  an 
appeal  to  the  emotions  of  men  which  seeks 
to  inculcate  hate  of  opponents  or  adulation 
of  the  speaker  or  of  a  leader  for  whom  the 
speaker  professes  to  speak.  If  we  accept  the 
foregoing  definition  of  oratory.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  orator  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leadership  complex  in  people  and 
thereby  destroys,  by  an  appeal  to  their  emo- 
tions, their  capacity  to  retain  or  to  develop 
their  ability  to  rationalize?  The  use  of  ora- 
tory, as  I  have  defined  it,  progressively  de- 
stroys the  ability  of  the  citizens  of  a  democ- 
racy to  develop  their  own  principles  and  to 
apply  those  principles  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  the  objectives  they  wish  to  at- 
tain. By  so  doing,  the  orator  progressively 
destroys  the  capacity  of  the  common  man  to 
develop  his  ability  to  rationalize.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  ability  to  rationalize  or 
to  think  and  to  judge  principles  or  causes 
or  statements  or  proposals  upon  their  merits 
is  a  thinking  habit  which  may  be  developed 
or  destroyed  In  direct  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent tliat  men  are  called  upon  to  use  it. 
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It  Is  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  hope  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  democrccy  is 
directly  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  its 
citizens  to  think  clearly  and  dispassionately 
upon  the  problems  which  confront  them. 
Consequently,  any  man  who.  for  his  own 
personal  gain,  willfully  adopts  a  policy  cal- 
culated to  Injure  or  destroy  this  capacity,  la 
engaging  in  an  antidemocratic  practice, 
which  action  of  Itself  disqualifies  him  to  as- 
sume the  role  of  leadership  in  a  democratic 
society. 

Again  no  person  worthy  of  leadership  in  a 
democracy  will  seek  support  for  a  present 
program  by  playing  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  for  past  performance. 

If  a  leader  of  the  people  la  a  servant  of 
the  people,  then  it  follows  that  all  of  the 
things  he  has  done  In  the  past  are  things 
which  he  was  obligated  to  do  for  them. 
Therefore.  If  a  man  does  that  which  he  was 
obligated  to  do,  the  people  owe  him  no  over- 
weening sense  of  gratitude  for  performing  an 
obligation  which  was  their  due.  Men  are 
not  Infallible,  from  which  It  follows  that 
every  proposal  which  a  so-called  leader  brings 
before  the  members  of  a  democratic  society 
Is  not  necessarily  good,  or  certainly,  not  per- 
fect. A  leader  who  believes  In  democracy 
and  who  would  assume  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  democratic  leadership,  If  he  is 
Intellectually  honest,  forthright  and  morally 
courageous,  will  attempt  to  persuade  pecple 
to  approve  of  each  proposal  which  he  brings 
before  them  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the 
propoeal  Itself.  It  is  dishonest  and  an  anti- 
democratic practice  for  a  professed  leader 
In  a  democratic  society  to  attempt  to  dull 
the  capacity  of  people  to  analyze  a  new  prop- 
osition, which  he  presently  proposes,  by  util- 
izing the  emotional  narcotic  of  gratitude. 

Again,  it  is  antldemccratlc  for  a  professed 
leader  of  the  people  to  resort  to  argumentum 
ad  per  suam  as  his  sole  means  of  argument. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  argument  In  a 
so-called  democratic  society  is  directly  pro- 
portionate to  the  degree  to  which  the  people 
have  been  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  personal 
obligation  by  the  advancement  of  the  leader- 
ship psychology.  The  test  of  any  statement 
or  any  proposition  is  not  "Who  says  it?"  But 
"What  is  it  that  Is  said?"  It  la  true  that 
the  members  of  a  democratic  community  are 
entitled,  as  part  of  the  rational  process,  to 
consider  In  the  first  instance,  the  source  from 
which  a  proposal  comes.  But,  this  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  thinking  process  becomes  so 
perverted,  where  the  leadership  psychology 
has  been  built  up  in  a  nation,  that  all  propo- 
sitions become  judged  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  person  who  proposes  them.  The 
nation  becomes  divided  into  two  emotional 
camps — those  who  say  the  leader  can  do  no 
wrong  and  those  who  say  he  can  do  no  right. 
The  presence  of  this  type  of  thinking  In  any 
community  Is  a  definite  warning-sign,  indi- 
cating the  decadence  of  democracy  in  that 
community. 

Therefore,  If  we  are  to  create  and  main- 
tain a  democracy,  we  must  reject  as  unworthy 
of  democratic  leadership  any  person  who 
seeks  to  destroy  our  democracy  through  the 
use  of  any  such  antidemocratic  leadership 
practice. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  a  consideration  of 
antidemocratic  leadership  to  a  consideration 
of  the  qualifications  which  must  be  devel- 
oped by  the  people  who  hope  to  create  a 
democracy  and  to  make  It  work.  A  democ- 
racy cannot  exist  where  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  are  Incapable  of  understanding, 
acknowledging  the  correctness  of  and  prac- 
ticing the  standards  of  conduct  and  norms 
which  are  demanded  of  them  by  the  demo- 
cratic ethic.  You  cannot  develop  an  un- 
derstanding of  democracy  by  merely  teach- 
ing the  mechanics  of  forms  which  a  demo- 
cratic government  establishes  as  the  means 
of  Implementing  the  ethic.  In  other  words, 
you  do  not  condition  a  people  to  live  In  a 


democratic  society  merely  by  teaching  them 
that  our  National  Government  consists  of  a 
legislative  branch,  an  executive  or  adminis- 
trative branch,  and  a  Judicial  branch;  by 
teaching  them  that  the  same  general  pattern 
is  followed  down  through  the  State  and  the 
city  and  the  various  subdivisions.  For  these 
things  are  not  democracy;  they  are  simply 
the  methods  which  have  been  established  by 
the  people  for  conducting  a  democratic  form 
of  government.  In  fact,  these  methods  them- 
selves must  change  from  time  to  time,  if  and 
when  a  fuller  imderstandlng  of  the  require- 
ments of  democratic  principles  demand  their 
amendment  or  change. 

Affirmatively,  the  citizens  of  a  democracy 
should  be  required  to  study  those  subjects 
which  are  calculated  to  develop  their  capacity 
for  logical  thinking.  Tliey  must  learn  to  stick 
to  a  lesson  or  a  subject  as  an  objective  until 
they  have  produced  the  best  result  which 
the  facilities  for  Information  and  study  make 
available  to  them.  They  must  be  taught  not 
to  abandon  a  job  Just  when  it  becomes  a  hard 
mental  effort;  they  must  be  taught  that  they 
cannot  drop  or  discard  subjects  solely  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  boring,  because  most 
of  life  Is  boring,  but  we  have  to  live  it  through. 
Above  all.  It  Is  disgraceful  to  permit  them 
to  do  only  the  things  which  they  wish  to  do 
or  like  to  do,  because,  again,  such  persons 
are  the  fit  subjects  for  antidemocratic  lead- 
ership, for  they  will  follow  such  leadership 
with  the  hope  that  by  incurring  the  favor  of 
the  leaders  they  may,  in  some  degree,  be  re- 
leased from  the  restraints  which  the  leaders 
Impose  upon  less  fortunate  or  more  obscure 
citizens.  The  citizens  of  a  democracy  must 
learn  to  perform  a  task  at  the  time  It  should 
be  performed,  until  the  performing  of  some 
job  becomes  a  part  of  life  and  not  an  un- 
pleasant intrusion  upon  the  normal  person's 
desire  to  live  a  life  .of  Irresponsibility. 

Do  you  ask  me  now  what  relation  does  all 
of  this  have  to  the  title  which  I  have  given 
to  this  talk?  I  think  it  has  everything  to 
do  with  It.  I  am  one  of  those  who  does  not 
believe  that  the  form  which  the  economics 
or  even  the  form  which  the  government  of  a 
democracy  takes  necessarily  determines  the 
existence  of  a  democratic  society.  I  am 
foolish  enough — or.  let  us  say.  hopeful 
enough— to  believe  that  given  a  people  with 
an  understanding  of  the  requirements  of 
the  democratic  life  and  the  experience  of 
living  under  it  and  practicing  It,  that  democ- 
racy can  be  preserved  In  that  society. 

We  can  have  democracy  In  any  society 
where  the  pecple  understand — that  men  are 
not  infallible;  that  leaders  are  not  the  saviors 
of  the  people,  but  the  servants  of  the  people: 
that  the  possession  of  power  over  a  long 
period  of  time  In  the  person  of  any  Individ- 
ual Is  a  thing  to  be  guarded  against  more 
than  any  physical  disease  or  pestilence;  that 
a  democracy  only  exists  where  people  believe 
m  principles.  We  can  have  democracy  If 
the  people  understand  the  dangers  which  are 
inherent  in  the  leadership  psychology  and 
the  methods  and  means  tised  by  those  who, 
for  their  own  personal  interests,  attempt  to 
advance  it. 

Such  people  can  create  a  democratic  society 
In  which  the  reasources  of  the  land  can  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  benefit  of 
all  and  a  system  which  will  offer  to  all  per- 
sons, without  regard  to  their  race,  their  creed 
or  the  color  of  their  skin  or  the  economic 
position  of  their  parents,  ample  rewards  for 
a  task  well  performed.  They  can  create  and 
maintain  a  society  In  which  the  individual 
makes  of  himself  a  self-dlsclpllncd  trustee, 
using  his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  all.  be- 
cause it  offers  him  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  system  will  afford  him.  at  all  times, 
an  opportunity  to  attain  that  position  which 
his  own  abUlty  and  his  own  effort  entitles 
him  to  attain. 

I  think  that  these  are  the  legitimate  goals 
to  which  the  heretofore  unrequited  masses  of 
our  people  aspire. 


Surely  they  cannot  want  a  system,  no 
matter  If  It  be  a  materlalltt  Utopia,  under 
which  a  few  self-ordained  leaders,  either  of 
free  enterprise  or  of  bureaucratic  totalitar- 
ianism, offer  them  a  constant  stream  of  ma- 
terial benefits  without  any  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  their  Individual  dignity 
or  any  sense  of  participation  In  the  deci- 
sions by  which  their  material  well-being  is 
advanced.  Surely  free  men  would  find  such 
a  Utopia  unfit  to  live  In  If  they  did  not  feel 
that  they  had  a  sense  of  participation  in  its 
creation  or  that  they  could  rise  to  any  posi- 
tion of  leadership  In  it.  which  their  separate 
abilities,  their  energy,  and  their  integrity  of 
purpose  entitled  them  to  receive.  The 
hopes  and  aspiration  of  men  wcrthy  of  de- 
mocracy demand  something  more  than  ma- 
terial well-being  and  physical  satisfaction. 
Such  a  society  would  not  be  a  democracy. 

Yet.  when  we  examine  the  current 
thought  of  today,  we  find  that  almost  all  of 
it  is  devoted  to  debate  and  arguments  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  men  shall  acquire 
material  things.  Of  course,  we  want  for  our 
people  a  tomorrow  in  which  freedom  from 
want  can  be  a  certainty  for  all  who  are  not 
too  lazy  or  worthless  to  earn  it.  Material 
well-being  and  economic  security  for  all  Is  a 
legitimate  national  goal.  But  think  for 
only  a  minute  and  recall  all  the  people  ycu 
know  who  combine  the  possession  of  mate- 
rial comfort  and  economic  security  with 
mean,  dishonest,  nasty,  overbearing,  little, 
undemocratic,  anti-social  habits  and  char- 
acters, which  makes  living  with  them,  in 
any  organization,  large  or  small,  unbearable. 
Thcr^decide  for  yourselves  whether  the  pos- 
session of  material  things  alone  will  produce 
citizens  capable  of  creating  and  maintaining 
a  democratic  society.  No  matter  what  goals 
of  material  well-being  we  may  attain,  if  we 
fall  to  educate  and  develop  a  citizenry  ca- 
pable of  understanding,  expanding,  and  of 
living  the  democratic  ethic,  we  will  find 
neither  peace  nor  freedom  for  ourselves  or 
our  children. 

You  cannot  make  a  better  world  with  bath 
tubs  alone. 


Polish  Trial  in  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVEa 
Friday,  June  22. 194S 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
22,  1945: 

POLISH  TBIAL  IN   MOSCOW 

Now  that  the  one -sided  Soviet  trial  of 
16  kidnaped  Polish  underground  leaders  is 
over,  the  public  knows  little  more  than  when 
It  started. 

Of  the  18  accused  of  subversive  activities 
behind  Red  Army  lines,  12  were  given  prison 
sentences  of  from  4  months  to  10  years,  3 
were  acquitted  and  the  trial  of  another  post- 
poned. Certainly  the  sentences  are  light  If 
the  men  are  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes 
charged. 

That  they  were  guilty  of  being  Polish 
patriots  was  proudly  confessed.  But  that 
they  were  guilty  of  terrorist  activities — of  the 
kind  all  too  common  on  the  part  of  both 
Russians  and  Poles  In  the  disputed  terri- 
tory—Is  not  clear.  The  chief  defendant. 
General  Okullclkl.  commander  of  the  Polish 
Home  Army,  In  denying  that  he  was  gUilty  oX 
any  crime,  testified: 
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"I  consider  myself  guilty  of  not  giving 
orders  to  hand  over  radios,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nlUon  to  the  Red  Army  •  •  •  (and)  of 
forming  the  NE  political-military  organiza- 
tion, of  malntalJilng  communication  with 
London  and  of  carrying  out  propaganda 
i^tnnt  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  Army,  but 
I  am  not  guilty  of  carrying  out  terror,  espi- 
onage, and  acts  of  diversion.  •  •  •  This 
is  a  political  trial.  •  •  •  You  accuse  the 
home  army — the  Polish  people." 

The  Soviet  prosecutor  said:  "Of  course  the 
four  principals  did  not  kill  anyone.  But  they 
had  instructions  from  the  emigre  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  terror  and  diversion  In  the 
Red  Army-s  rear.  •  •  •  It  (the  Polish 
Government  in  London)  bears  the  main 
guilt.  It  tried  to  create  a  Poland  In  oppo- 
•ition  to  the  Soviet  Union." 

But  that  the  Polish  Government,  officially 
recognized  by  virtually  all  the  Allies  except 
Russia,  should  continue  to  claim  Its  terri- 
tory acalnst  Soviet  seizure  Is  not  remark- 
able. It  has  better  credentials  than  the  Red 
puppet  regime  In  Warsaw. 


Review  of  OPA  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  the  report  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Ccmniittee  in  connection  with  its 
recommendalion  to  enact  House  Reso- 
lution 101.  •  I  find  that  while  they  are 
specifically  opposed  to  amendments  to 
specific  sections  of  the  Price  Control  or 
Stabilization  Act  at  this  time,  they  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  bona  fide  criticisms 
of  the  administrative  and  enforcement 
acts  of  the  personnel  which  should  be 
given  very  careful  consideration  and  re- 
view by  those  responsible  for  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  and  the  Stabili- 
zation Act. 

I  hold  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  an  agency  responsible  for  the 
actions  complained  of.  and  that  there- 
fore they  should  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
view the  regulations  issued  by  the  OflBce 
of  Price  Administration  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  regulations 
are.  in  fact,  fair  and  equitable  to  the  con- 
sumer, the  distributor,  and  the  producer. 
I  hold  also  that  the  Congress  should  be 
In  a  position  to  review  complaints  of  the 
acts  of  administrative  and  enforcement 
oflBcials  to  determine  whether  those  acts 
have  been  fair  and  equitable  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

I  hold  further  that  where  these  acts 
of  administration  are  found  to  have  been 
unfair  and  inequitable  in  their  effect 
upon  persons  engaged  in  similar  enter- 
prises, the  personal  responsibility  should 
be  fLxed  and  definite  administrative  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  remove  those  re- 
sponsible for  these  inequities  from  any 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
these  acts. 

I  appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Com.mittee  on  June  15.  and 
made  these  suggestions  to  that  commit- 
tee.   Ac  that  time  I  also  asked  that  they 


approve  the  adoj  tion  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 241,  which  I  introduced  on  May  3, 
which  requires  th  ;  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  f  oi  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  regulatiois  issued,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  th  ese  regulations  are  fair 
and  equitable  to  those  whom  they  con- 
trol, and  also  to  review  the  acts  of  the 
administrative  personnel  and  the  en- 
forcement per.>mnei  to  determine 
whether  or  not  th  ose  actions  are  fair  and 
equitable  in  the  r  effect  upon  persons 
engaged  in  simili  .r  enterprises. 

At  the  time  1  appeared  before  this 
committee  I  also  ?.sked  that  they  sepa- 
rate the  hearing  unction  from  the  OfSce 
of  Price  Adminis  ration  and  place  it  un- 
der the  Federal  courts,  similar  to  our 
referees  in  bankr  UJtcy ;  and  furcher.  that 
amendments  be  i  iiade  to  provide  for  ap- 
peals from  price  panel  and  local  board 
rationing  action  3y  means  of  a  series  of. 
fact-finding  divi:  ions  which  provide  'or 
the  appallant  to  be  heard  orally  before 
any  aciion  by  the  enforcement  division. 
These  provisio]  is  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  local  board  to  enforce  an 
act  which  is  b?s<  d  upon  bias  or  revenge. 
There  is  no  adec  u?.te  means  of  securing 
such  reviews  un  er  the  existing  admin- 
istrative regulat:  ovs.  I  believe  that  the 
national  office  ol  the  Ofiuce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  decentralized  too  much 
pwwer  into  the  h  inds  of  the  regional  and 
district  offices,  and  has  given  too  little 
consideration  tc  the  review  of  unfair 
acts. 

The  Internal  1  Revenue  Department,  in 
administering  i  he  Internal  R3venue 
Code,  has  devt  loped  an  organization 
that  provides  fo  '  fair  and  equitable  de- 
termination of  a  I  additional  assessments 
proposed  by  the  r  local  deputy  internal 
revenue  collecto  s.  In  contrast  to  this, 
the  Office  of  Pr  ce  Administration  has 
nowhere  providei  I  the  public  with  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  vast  body  of 
regulations  which  has  been  built  upon 
the  existing  lavss.  The  committee  re- 
port, in  the  last  sentence  of  page  5,  says: 

Business  has  hi  come  familiar  with  them 
[standards]  and  with  the  body  cf  regulations 
which  has  been  b  lilt  upon  them. 


I  disagree  witl 
there  is  not  av; 
organized  publi 
form  applicatior 
are   now   governing 
which  are 
price  control  at 

I  note  also  in 
page  7,  this  statfcmen 


this  statement,  because 
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he  committee  report,  on 


The  committee 
Istrative  delays 
from  the  practical 
policies.     The 
the  essence  in  c 
and  urges  upon 
Ing    within    its 
peditious    handli 
tolerated. 


This  statemeat 
connection  with 
actions  concernifig 
istrative  abuses 
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The  Director 
tion,  Mr.  Williaiji 
me  on  March  29 
be  no  discrimiriation 


eels,  however,  that  admln- 
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of  Economic  Slabiliza- 

A.  E>avis,  in  a  letter  to 

stated  that  there  would 

between  nonfed- 


erally  inspected  slaughterers  and  fed- 
erally inspected  slaughterers  at  the  time 
that  new  regulations  were  to  be  Issued. 
He  assured  me  that  he  would  give  this 
matter  personal  attention  and  that  he 
was  securing  detailed  reports  of  the 
effect  of  regulations  then  under  con- 
sideration. However,  on  May  15  the  new 
regulations  on  slaughterers'  operations 
were  issued  and  they  definitely  do  dis- 
criminate between  nonfederally  in- 
spected slaughterers  and  federally  in- 
spected slaughterers. 

These  inconsistencies  must  be  con- 
stantly reviewed  by  Congress  in  order 
to  determine  for  the  American  public 
just  why  such  inequities  are  permitted, 
and  if.  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  such 
inequities  are  not  necessary  for  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  available 
civilian  supplies,  smendments  should  be 
made  to  this  law  immediately. 

Chester  Bowles  made  a  statement  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  Congressmen  that  he 
used  the  figures  of  63  packers  before 
deciding  upon  the  latest  slaughter  con- 
trol regulations.  Obviously  these  68 
packers  did  not  include  the  nonfeder- 
ally inspected  slaughterers,  but  were 
taken  wholly  from  the  membership  of 
the  American  Meat  Institute,  Con- 
gress is  the  only  agency  that  can  give 
adequate  representation  to  the  non- 
federally inspected  slaughterers  during 
the  consideration  of  proposals  for  meat 
distribution,  and  if  such  a  committee  as  Is 
contemplated  by  House  Resolution  241, 
had  been  in  existence  the  equity  of  the 
present  meat-control  regulations  would 
have  been  substantially  greater  and 
these  regulations  would  need  fewer 
amendments  and  additional  orders  then 
will  be  required  before  the  May  15  meat 
program  can  be  made  effective -and  the 
meat  actually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
families  through  the  retail  stores. 

The  handling  of  canning  sugar  is  an- 
other evidence  of  inequity  and  unfair- 
ness. Just  why  the  State  of  Ohio  should 
be  restricted  to  5  pounds  per  person 
while  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  an  allot- 
ment of  10  pounds  to  a  person  is  impos- 
sible for  the  layman  to  understand  and 
is  impossible  for  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  explain,  despite  the  mountain  of  gen- 
eral averages  that  are  offered  in  statis- 
tical support  of  these  regulations. 

On  the  matter  of  what  has  gone  be- 
fore in  the  administration  of  price  con- 
trol and  the  Stabilization  Act,  I  have  no 
responsibility.  However,  in  the  matter 
of  what  happens  from  this  day  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  price 
control  and  the  Stabilization  Act,  I  do 
have  a  very  definite  responsibility,  and 
in  order  to  assure  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Price  Control  and 
Stabilization  Acts  will  be  administered 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  I  have 
proposed  that  a  congressional  committee 
be  established  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  regulations  and  the  actions  of 
those  directly  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act. 

I  believe  that  if  House  Resolution  241 
is  enacted  we  would  be  justified  in  re- 
enacting  the  two  laws  for  the  period  of 
1  year,  because  we  would  be  in  a  position 
to  review  the  happenings  under  these 
acts    as    they    occur.     We    could    theft 
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amend  the  act  in  whatever  specific  way 
was  indicated  by  these  administrative 
inequities. 

I  believe  that  price  control  and  ration- 
ing are  necessary  and  that  the  general 
averages  quoted  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  as  savings  under  the  act 
and  all  the  general  statistics  that  have 
been  given  to  us  may  perhaps  be  true, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  every  set  of  general 
averages  there  is  an  area  of  inequities 
that  are  completely  covered  up  in  the 
general  statistics  and  never  receive  their 
proper  consideration. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  extension  of  the 
act,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  work 
consistently  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  241,  and  I 
would  appreciate  the  support  of  all  those 
who  believe  that  Congress  should  retain 
jurisdiction  over  the  acts  of  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration. 


Ceiling  Prices  on  Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Office  of  Phics  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  21,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Boent  Spence, 
Chairman,  House  Banking 

and  Currency  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De\r  Mh.  Spsnce:  You  have  a^ked  me  to 
clarify  the  policies  and  procedures  v?hich  this 
Office  will  follow  in  making  sure  that  celling 
prices  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  livestock 
production,  particularly  cattle  feeding.  I  am 
glad  you  have  asked  this  question  because, 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  confronting  us  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

I  believe  that  existing  legislation  Is  fully 
adequate  for  production  purposes  and  is  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  meet  emergencies  and 
maladjustments  as  they  develop.  As  you 
know,  the  existing  legislation  contains  many 
specific  safeguards  to  protect  farm  prices 
and  specifically  requires  tne  adjustment  of 
maximum  prices  where  mtcesfiary  to  reflect 
farmers'  Increased  costs.  ln:ludlng  labor,  and 
to  secure  necessary  production. 

I  strongly  favor  these  provisions.  Togeth- 
er with  the  other  responsible  agencies,  I 
shall  continue  our  efforts  *«o  carry  them  out 
meticulously  In  the  admlr  Istratlon  of  price 
control  policies. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  expressed  the 
emphatic  opinion  that  It  Is  production — the 
huge  production  for  which  America  is  fa- 
mous— that  alone  can  furnish  the  final  an- 
swer to  inflation.  Our  policies  have  encour- 
aged huge  production  and  wUl  continue  to 
do  so. 

We,  OS  you  know,  have  taken  a  series  of 
far-reaching  actions  desigaed  to  encourage 
Increased  meat  production  and  to  improve 
the  distribution  of  meat  supplies.  Our  pro- 
gram, however,  must  remain  flexible.  The 
steps  thus  far  taken  are  for  current  condi- 
tions only.  If  during  tho  coming  months 
conditions  change,  or  If  th }  present  program 
proves  In  any  way  Inadequate  to  meet  the 
situation,  we  shall  take  whatever  further 
action  Is  required. 


As  soon  as  Mr.  Clinton  Anderson  steps 
into  his  new  position  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, I  plan  to  discuss  the  fall  and  winter 
livestock  situation  with  him.  We  shall  c*U 
in  representative  leaders  of  livestock  pro- 
ducers before  the  main  feeding  season  begins 
to  reexamine  our  price  and  rationing  regula- 
tions and  obtain  their  advice  and  assistance. 
If  additional  steps  should  be  required,  we 
shall  take  them  promptly. 

I  can  see  no  occasion  whatever  for  addi- 
tional legislation  at  this  time.  In  a  program 
so  vast  and  complicated  as  this  one,  some 
mistakes  in  administration  are,  of  course, 
inevitable,  regardless  of  what  the  law  is  or 
who  administers  it.  I  assure  you  that  appro- 
priate actions  will  continue  to  be  taken  to 
correct  such  mistakes  and  inequities  as  may 
develop  and  to  carry  out  fully  the  objectives 
and  provisions  of  the  existing  laws. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles. 

Administrator. 


Price  G>otrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  more  and  more  people  and  groups, 
as  the  end  of  the  war  approaches,  advo- 
cating the  disbanding  of  all  price  con- 
trol, immediately  following  the  declara- 
tion of  peace.  The  education  we  have 
from  our  experience  following  the  last 
war  would  teach  us  not  to  take  off  the 
price  controls  while  our  peacetime  econ- 
omy is  still  oS  balance  from  the  effects 
of  the  war. 

The  cost  of  living  at  the  end  of  the 
First  World  War,  even  though  it  was  a 
much  shorter  war,  was  up  62  percent. 
Nineteen  months  after  the  war's  end.  the 
cost  of  living  had  risen  108,  percent,  more 
than  double  what  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

Should  we  allow  such  inflation  to  run 
wild  following  tills  war,  it  would  dwarf 
the  savings  the  workers,  farmers,  and 
others  have  on  hand.  The  prices  must 
be  controlled  so  those  important  savings 
will  not  be  deflated.  The  people  with 
the  smaller  incomes  would  suffer  most. 

I  include  here  an  editorial  from  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  February  9,  1945, 
on  this  subject,  which  I  think  is  very 
sensible : 

INVTTATION  TO   SPSCTTLATORS 

The  Oregon  Senate  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion memorializing  Congress  to  end  price 
and  other  controls  "as  soon  as  posisble"  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Whiit  is  "as  soon  as 
possible?"  Is  it  as  soon  as  a  bUl  can  be 
rushed  through  Congress,  or  as  soon  as  price 
controls  can  be  lifted  without  endangering 
the  economy  of  the  country? 

If  the  latter  Is  its  meaning  we  are  for  It, 
but  as  for  the  other  meaning  we  know  of  no 
economist  or  competent  and  informed  person 
who  supports  a  resolution  by  Congress  now 
declaring  a  purpose  to  cancel  price  stabiliza- 
tion at  once  when  hostilities  cease. 

If  the  war  ends  suddenly  in  all  areas,  con- 
sumer demands  and  purchasing  power  wUI 
exceed  amount  of  supplies — the  latter  af- 
fected by  humane  obligations  to  the  starv- 
ing peoples  of  war-torn  countries — and  we 


shall  have  a  far  more  aggravated  condition 
than  we  had  at  the  close  of  the  First  World 
War. 

Most  price  controls  were  then  lifted  Im- 
mediately after  the  armistice.  Though  war 
plants  were  closing  and  many  demobilised 
servicemen  were  hunting  Jobs,  the  people's 
purchasing  power  was  for  a  time  in  excess  of 
supplies.  RetaUers  had  difficulty  In  getting 
goods  to  meet  the  demand.  Their  orders 
pyramided  In  the  hands  of  wholesr.lers. 
Prices  were  marked  up  from  time  to  time  by 
manufacturers.  Jobbers  and  retailers.  An  Il- 
lusion was  created  of  demand  at  unheard-of 
prices  for  more  goods  than  the  country  could 
produce.  A  buyers'  strike  ensued,  and  a  de- 
pression was  created  which  brcught  wide- 
spread unemployment,  cutting  of  wages  and 
an  epidemic  of  bankruptcies. 

Says  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, which  is  composed  of  distinguished 
economists,  financiers,  industrialists  and  la- 
bor leaders.  "Perhaps  the  gravest  danger  Is 
that  the  first  postwar  year  may  bring  a  great 
Inflation  of  prices  such  as  occurred  in  1919. 
•  •  •  Unless  we  resist  the  temptation  to 
grasp  at  paper  prcflts.  we  shall  repeat  the 
costly  errors  we  made  then." 

If  war  does  not  end  at  approximately  the 
same  time  in  all  theaters,  but  tapers  off  under 
an  extended  period  cf  mopping  up.  reconver- 
sion to  peacetime  levels  of  supply  and  de- 
mand may  be  accomplished  gradually,  ere 
the  war  has  completely  ended. 

A  memorial  of  this  character  is  wholly  pre- 
mature, and  In  Its  more  drastic  meaning  ig- 
nores the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  past, 
and  in  effect  proposes  an  invitation  to  the 
speculators  of  the  world  to  aseemble  for  hig 
pickings  from  the  common  people. 


Trial  of  the  16  Poles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA-HVES 


Mr. 


Friday,  June  22, 1945 
WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.   Speaker. 


under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Const antine  Brown  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  cf  June  20,  1945; 

rais  CHANcnta  world 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Tlie  strict  Russian  censorship  has  not 
peiinltted  the  filing  of  a  complete  picture  of 
the  trial  of  the  16  Polish  undergr.  und  leaders 
In  Moscow,  certain  cdcial  Washington  quar- 
ters say.  The  16  Poles  disappeared  undsr 
mystcriotis  circumstances  on  March  27  and 
are  now  being  tried  on  charges  of  sabotage 
and  high  treason  against  the  Soviet  armies  of 
liberation.  In  high  American  quarters  there 
is  stUl  a  strong  belief  that  the  trial  may  end 
In  Eome  light  sentences.  The  matter  of  these 
arrested  Poles,  at  least  one  of  whom  went  to 
the  headquarters  of  Lhe  First  White  Rtiseisn 
Army  under  a  safe-conduct  agreement.  Is 
said  to  have  been  discussed  by  President 
Truman's  special  envoy,  Harry  Hopkins,  wlUi 
Premier  Stalin  personally. 

The  American  and  British  Governments 
have  adopted  the  attitude  that  while  conced- 
ing that  Poland  is  in  the  Russian  sphere  of 
Influence,  the  question  of  the  acctised  men 
who  were  representing  the  Pollsb  Govern- 
ment in  exile  during  the  years  of  German 
occupation  is  one  of  international  Interest, 
at  least  until  a  government  is  formed  in 
Poland  that  Is  recognized  by  all  the  Allies. 

It  is  now  being  revealed  from  reliable  quar- 
ters that  Uie  decision  of  the  16  Polish  leaden 
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to  come  out  from  their  hiding  places  and 
meet  with  ibt  Russian  authorities  was  based 
on  a  letter  written  to  J.  S.  Jankowskl.  a 
member  oi  the  underground  government,  by 
Colonel  Pimlenov.  the  head  of  the  NKVD 
(Russinn    Secret    and    Security    Police)     In 

Poland.  .  , 

On  March  6.  this  officer,  who  holds  a  highly 
respon.sible  position  in  the  Red  Army,  wrote 
suages-ang  a  meeting  between  Jankowski  and 
the  commander  of  the  First  Army.  Colonel 
General  Ivanov.  at  the  army  headquarters 
at  Pruszkow.  about  20  miles  west  of  Warsaw. 
He  suted  that  the  suggestion  of  such  a  meet- 
ing the  tremendous  importance  of  which 
could  not  be  explained  in  a  necessarily  short 
letter,  would  meet  with  Jankowskis  approval. 
Colonel  Pimlenov  added  that  a  meeting 
with  General  Ivanov  should  pave  the  way  for 
an  accord  on  matters  which  otherwise  would 
be  difficult  to  settle.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  that  time  the  Committee  of 
Three  named  at  Yalta  to  establish  the  Polish 
Government  of  National  Unity,  was  in  ses- 

•lon.  ^       ^^    . 

The  head  of  the  NKVD  said  further  that 
luch  a  meeting  might  avoid  a  crisis. 

K  appears  that  an  earlier  attempt  by  the 
Russian  Army  secxirity  services  to  bring  about 
a  meeting  with  the  Polish  underground  had 
Allied,  since  Colonel  Pimlenov  mentioned 
how  very  regrettable  It  was  that  the  date 
originally  !?t  by  General  Ivanov  had  already 
passed.  But  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  White  Russian 
Army  would  take  into  consideration  his  plea 
that  the  delayed  meeting  should  take  place 
within  the  next  few  days. 

In  order  to  dispel  the  doubts  about  Jan- 
kowskl's  security  which  in  all  likelihood  pre- 
sented the  earlier  meeting  Colonel  Pimlenov 
aasured  the  Polish  leader  on  his  word  as  an 
officer  of  the  Red  Army  that  your  fate  will 
from  now  on  be  in  my  hands  and  that  upon 
your  arrival  at  our  headquarters  in  Purusz- 
kow  you  will  be  absolutely  safe.  The  letter 
ended  with  these  words:  "I  count  on  an 
early  meeting  and  send  you  my  respects  and 
ask  y(3U  to  inform  me  of  your  decision." 

After  conferring  with  his  colleagues  and  the 
underground  national  council,  Jankowskl  Is 
reported  to  have  wirelessed  London  on  March 
15  of  his  decision  to  meet  General  Ivanov. 
The  Polish  Government  in  exile,  after  con- 
sulting the  British  Foreign  Office,  advised  the 
underground  leaders  to  use  their  own  Judg- 
ment and  on  March  27  they  went  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  First  White  Russian  Army, 

What  happened  after  that  date  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture.  According  to  Polish  quar- 
ters, the  Ifl  men  demanded  a  plane  to  go  to 
Londcn  but  were  urged  to  go  to  Moscow  first. 
Bventually  they  were  pUceO  In  trucks  and 
sent  to  the  Rueeian  capital,  where  IncrlmN 
natint;  documeote  are  aatd  to  have  been  found 
In  thetr  poMeulon.  Their  arreat  foUuwed. 
Whemer  the  letter  from  the  NKVD  chief, 
whirh  could  be  eonair\i*d  m  k  Mfe  conduct 
Btoin,  MTWiA  ihf  otHtr  mtmbon  of  the 
iiliiWiM  ti  Ml  kMini  ti  nm  iimt    K  m 

aIn  mi  ]P«I  MMV  Whvthur  the  "NiiniMuiee" 
MMl)MI«i  III  (Mp«*1  l*linlvuuv  whioh  m))* 
BtiMlIf  UMl  bttn  liven  If  th*  mMMn«  ito* 
tumil>»Uhln  thf  umi  ttw  i«jf«"  aiiu  U»)« 
funi  Mh*r  l  weella. 

htNnMMn\>''    i    ^oVtr.  IhMl  tt>-  ^>  • 

•f  ihn  i*<'i>«i«  'ground,  whn  ' 

hA'i  <        '  I  n  of  the  Otrwatt  U«v<> 

(«i  ^  i  1  i>  -  uune  out  ol  lh»(r  hlditiK 
I  •  >  '  they  hed  n«l  btM  MBftdeni  thai 
uifT  ikui  the  neceetery  utunineM  of  aaffty, 

iTom  the  Internatlnnal  point  of  view,  the 
trial  of  th«i  16  Polee  la  conetdered  more  Im- 
portant than  the  famoua  1094  punt*  race. 
The  roUowtn  of  Leon  Trouky  who  were 
broiMiltl  bifore  the  military  tribunal  were 
moetly  Rxiaelan  aubjrcu  and,  without  ex* 
ception.  all  were  merabera  of  the  Communlat 
Party.  They  knew  the  atrlct  party  dlaclpUne 
•nd  the  penalties. 

Thii  men  who  stand  before  the  bar  of  the 
Russian  court  martial  today  are  the  cttisena 


of  a  sovereign 
bers  of  the 
less  the  court- 
nitely  that  they 
Allies,   re 
armies.  It  is  di 
can  be  severely 
attitude. 


st^ite  and  underground  mem- 

nt  of  that  state.    Un- 

m^rtial  proceedings  prove  dcfl- 

Jave  harmed  the  cause  of  the 
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No  Coddl  ing  for  Nazi  Officers 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

>F   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HODS  E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid(.y,Ju7ie22.1945 

HOPPmIaN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
adverse  publiiity  has  recently  been 
given— and  rii  htly  so — to  the  reported 
treatment  accc  rded  by  some  of  our  Army 
officers  in  the  European  theater  to  Her- 
mann Goering  the  captured  Nazi.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhowc  r,  without  naming  names, 
promptly  cond  emned  the  procedure  and 
made  it  clear  hat  no  Nazi  or  high  Ger- 
man officer  is  tD  be  created  as  a  "friendly 
enemy." 

Goering  wa  s  at  one  time  second  in 
command  to  t  itler.  He  directed  the  in- 
discriminate bambings  by  the  Luftwaffe. 
He  looted  th(  conquered  countries  of 
their  art  treasures.  The  record  is  clear 
that,  with  oth;r  high-ranking  Nazis,  he 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  concen- 
tration camps  the  killings,  the  studied 
brutal  treatment  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  helpless,  defenseless  human 
being,  both  ci  rilians  and  war  prisoners. 

By  their  conduct,  these  Nazis  have  lost 
all  claim  to  consideration  as  anything 
but  sadistic  ciiminals.  Because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  ojn  the  subject,  no  comment 
Is  here  made  ^s  to  the  treatment  given 
German  prisoner  of  war. 
^inly  is  no  reason  on  earth 
butchers  should  be  given 
isideration,  except  as  they 
[dually  responsible  for  the 
heinous  crlmis  committed  under  their 
personal  dlredtlon. 

The  Europei  in  war  has  been  no  tourna- 
ment, no  jot  stint';  by  skilled  warriors 
merely  to  ex)  libit  their  prowess  In  the 
art  of  warfare  It  iiaa  been  a  bitter  ruth- 
leu  struggle  or  supremAcy  and,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Nn  si  command.  ha«  been  car- 
ried on  In  utt  «r  dlireiard  of  «U  rules  of 
condviet  recui  niiod  and  htrelofort  ob- 
Mrvfd  by  ctvi  nod  nstloni, 

Thf  m«rf  It  i»«  or  rrAternlilng  with  nuy 
of  thON  who  hAvtt  been  reepontlble  for 
Ihe  lorlurlni  tho  mniming,  Ihi  kllllntt 
of  elvlUins!  he  v^nntun  murder  of  mr 
Nervlcemen.  1 1  rfpuRiM^nt,  tnd  we  mAy 
hopt«  thni  thii  inrldrnt  will  be  the  iMt  of 


to  the  average 
but  there  cert^ 
why  these  Ns 
any  special  co^ 
are  held  indi\ 


German  cities.  Davis  gave  newspaper 
correspondents  to  understand  that  such 
decision  had  been  reached  "by  the  United 
States  military  chiefs  in  Europe. 

However,  on  May  15,  President  Tru- 
man announced  to  a  news  conference 
a  reversal  of  OWI's  proposed  program 
in  Germany  and  stated  that  Mr.  Davis 
had  misunderstood  the  policy  agreed  on; 
that  "General  Eisenhower  has  advised 
me  that  he  has  issued  no  policy  or  order 
dealing  with  the  importation  of  publica- 
tions into  Germany."  and  further  that, 
insofar  as  military  security  would  per- 
mit, a  free  press  should  prevail  in 
Germany. 

The  President's  action  was  generally 
commended  and  was  interpreted  by 
Members  of  Congress  as  an  indication 
that  he  was  not  inclined  to  permit  any 
bureaucrat  to  form  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration— an  encouraging  sign. 

BLANK    CHECKS 

Comptroller  General  Lindsay  Warren, 
testifying  recently  before  a  Senate  sub- 
committee in  support  of  a  bill  proposed 
to  tighten  congressional  control  of  the 
myriads  of  Government  corporations, 
stated,  referring  to  the  Government  cor- 
porate structure; 

It  hap  become  greater  than  Congress,  Its 
creator,  and  at  times  It  arrogantly  snaps  Its 
fingers  In  the  face  of  Congress. 

This  week,  Mr.  Warren  also  told  the 
Joint  committee  studying  the  stream- 
lining of  Congress  that  it  is  time  "to 
draw  back  to  the  Congress  the  control  of 
expenditures." 

That  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a  Gov- 
ernment ofHcial  is  heartening  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Congress  will  im- 
mediately take  definite  action  to  carry  it 
into  reahty. 

If  the  intention  of  President  Tru- 
man— disclosed  during  the  past  week— 
to  absorb  independent  agencies  into  reg- 
ular departments  of  the  Government  is 
carried  out.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  which  have  mush- 
roomed and  expanded  during  the  past 
12  years  are  in  the  last  stages  of  their 
existence.  Businessmen,  private  citizens. 
all  those  who  have  been  subjected  to 
bureaucratic  orders,  regulations,  restric- 
tions, will  probably  mourn  very  little 
over  their  demise. 


Us   Kind.     In 
howrr's  strrn 


view  of  Qenertl  linen- 
rebuke  and  prompt  ordcii. 
It  probably  wil  be, 

TMi  orrtra  or  war  iNroRMATtoN 

Elmer  Davfe,  head  of  the  administra- 
tion's propag|ind«  eRcncy.  the  OWI.  on 
the  ^ssatlon  of  orgunlBod 
Qerminy.  announced  that 
American  pulltcatlons  would  be  banned 
In  Oermany-jthe  idea  being  that,  in  lieu 
would  use  Treasury  funds 
dwn  newspapers  in  certain 


May  11.  after 
resistance  In 


thereof.  OWI 
to  print  Its 


Succeitloa  Nee4i  AUentioa 
IXTINtlON  OP  MMAIUU 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

t\f  NRW  YOHR 

IN  Iftl  HOVU  or  HintMINTATXVM 

Friday,  JtmilJ94$ 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Bpcnker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  romnrks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  X  Include  the  followlnK  editorial 
which  nppcixred  In  the  Omaha  Evening 
World-Herald  of  May  18.  104&: 

surcnstoN   nrkm  ArrtNTioit 

Former  Postmaster  Oencral  JamM  A.  Par- 
ley mnde  tome  interettlng  auggcttloni  th« 
other  day  regarding  the  eucceiilon  to  tlie 
Presidency.  l — 
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He  pointed  out.  for  instance,  that  existing 
statutes  permit  a  Vice  President  who  becomes 
President  to  name  his  own  posEible  successor 
without  consulting  the  electorate. 

This  quirk  provides  tha;  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  succeed  to  the  Presidency  If  the 
Vice  President  Is  rcmove<l  from  the  scene. 
That  partially  exp'ains  the  recurring  reports 
that  Secretary  of  State  Stettiniuj,  who  Is  not 
an  orthodox  party  man.  may  bs  succeeded 
soon  by  Mr.  James  F.  Byrnes,  who  is  a  loyal 
party  man. 

These  reports  are  an  embarrassment  to 
Mr.  Stettinius  In  his  effort.'?  to  make  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  mov^?  along  smoothly. 
Foreign  diplomats  ccnnot  b3  expected  to  tRl:e 
too  seriously  the!r  dealings  with  an  American 
Secretary  of  State  who  is  thought  likely  to  be 
out  of  a  Job,  or  demoted,  in  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks  or  months.  The  situation  is  not  pri- 
marily President  Truman's  fault  but  Is 
chargeable  to  horse-and-lmpgy  legislation 
that  has  been  on  the  books  for  60  years. 

Mr.  Farley  also  pointed  out  that  the  Nation 
might  be  left  without  a  President  in  the  event 
a  newly  elected  President  a  id  Vice  President 
both  died  prior  to  the  Janiiary  20  inaugura- 
tion. There  Is  no  provision  either  In  the 
Constitution  or  !n  the  Pedeial  statutes  wh'ch 
wcu!d  provide  for  a  succeswr  imder  such  a 
circumstance. 

Congress  wculd  do  well  to  listen  to  Mr. 
Farley.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  the  en- 
tire succession  machinery  requires  overhaul- 
ing. 


Chioa  Lantern  Awarded  Grand  Prize 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  China  Lantern  is  the 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  United  States 
forces  In  the  China  theater  and  i.s  pub- 
lished by  Lts.  Lester  H.  Geiss  and  Harry 
D  Purcell.  Sgt.  Maurice  Pernod,  and 
others,  and  Includes  among  Its  reporters 
Pfc  Tom  Delaney.  of  Miles  City.  Mont,, 
and  before  entering  the  service  an  out- 
standing reporter  In  my  State.  It  has 
been  awarded  the  grand  prize  In  the  1945 
Cam{7  Newspaper  Service  contest. 

I  should  1  ke  to  extend  to  the  staff  of 
the  China  Lantern  my  ronqratulatlons 
on  receiving  thla  outstandlne  »WArd. 
They  ar«  dolni  a  lood  «nd  neoessary  Job 
In  wh«l  to  my  mind  hftn  RlwAya  botn  ono 
of  th«  moit  Imporinnt  of  aU  iht  wai* 
thfftUri.  X  ihould  like  th«m  to  know 
»lN  lh»t  the  Raum  of  lliiirowntAttvp^ 
t«  ntf  much  iiut*t'«Mi(«d  in  %\\  oui-  unv. 
ttoMM  on  iht  Chtni  ii»Uon  Md  Ihil 
wi  Art  vtry  ir«urtt)  to  tiitm  for  tht  vaU 
iant  And  oourAttoui  worU  thty  Art  dotnt. 

Mr,  ■ptAliAr.  undf  r  ununtmouii  oomivnt 
X  nm  lnii»rtlnR  In  ihc  Rkcond  nn  ftittrlA 
from  th0  ChlMA  Lnntttn  of  Jun?  I, 
IMS,  eonocrnlhg  th»  awird  made  to  that 
paper: 

Lantmn  Namko  Woru>'i  lor  Amvtci  Nswt- 
MTM  IN  OOMTiaT 

Th«  China  Lantwn  hM  been  awarded  th« 
frand  prlre  in  the  194S  cnirp  newnpaper  ••rt- 
le«  oonttit  among  aervlcc  publtcatlona  all 
ovtr  tha  world.  In  taking  top  honors  among 
all  magaalnas  and  newipaperi  pubUahad  o(B- 


dally  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps.  Coast 
Guard,  women's  auxiliaries,  and  Canadian 
services,  the  China  theater's  newspaper  won 
piftise  from  the  three  contest  Judges — Leland 
Stowe,  Pulitzer  prize  winner  and  famed  cor- 
respondent; John  S.  Remaly.  editor  of  the 
Endlcott  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Bulletin:  and  Basil 
L.  V/alter.  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News. 

OVER  500  KNTRntS 

In  typical  China  theater  fashion  the  China 
Lantern  operates  over  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  extended  supply  line  in  the  world, 
maintaining  editorial  offices  both  In  Kun- 
ming, China,  and  Calcutta.  India. 

Over  500  service  publications  were  entered 
in  the  contest  in  which  the  Lantern  won  the 
grand  prize.  Fif  ty-uine  publications  earned 
honorable  mention.  Letterpress  nevispapers 
in  the  honorable-mention  category  Include 
The  Dispatch,  published  at  APO  523.  New 
York;  The  45th  Division  News,  APO  45.  New 
York;  Front  Line,  of  the  Third  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, APO  3.  New  York;  The  Stars  &  Stripes, 
APO  413,  New  York;  and  TTF,  APO  83,  New 
York.  Of  these  the  Front  Line  was  consid- 
ered In  the  finals. 

OTHEB    AWARDS 

Other    publications    received     awards    In 

domestic,  offset,  letterpress,  and  mimecgrcph 
categories. 

The  first  edition  of  the  China  theater 
paper,  pu'oUshed  on  February  9,  was  consid- 
ered as  the  theater's  entry  in  the  contest. 
Th3  name  contest  was  announced  In  that 
i8£ue  of  the  paper  which  bore  the  temporary 
name  of  the  China  Command  Post. 

A  large  plaque,  symbolic  of  the  grand  prize. 
Will  be  awarded  to  the  China  Lantern.  Six 
Oscarettes  will  go  to  category  winners. 


The  Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OP  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcord.  I  wish  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing editorials  from  the  Council  Bluffs 
Nonpareil  and  the  Evening  World-Herald 
of  Omaha.  Nebr,,  relative  to  i-ecoramen- 
dationii  made  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Parley  oonoerntng  Frtaldentlai  auooea- 
•Ion; 

irrum  thf  Oounell  •lufTa  No)\p«raU  of  May 
II.  }H«| 


Jama*  A  Farlajr.  ffirma r  Poatmaataf  OanaraJ 
au^  DoMtooraUi'  hNUuMa)  t^hairman,  bollavai 
a  oottuttWointi  uttoiiui  \"  apittMniad  le  an* 

•mint  \\\9  »«i>t>ii  I •<  imuiuuimal  amand* 

maul  dtallita  wHh  \\\*  M<t^MgitAi  10  tht 
yraaidaney  tit  tha  UHUtil  AiatM. 

"t  think,"  ha  Mitt  m  a  r*«anl  apHch,  "that 
•  apartal  pommlamnn  rhnuld  now  be  avt  up. 
(Htmtmiipd  ur  ll«n>b<»ri  of  tha  Aanata  ahd  ot 
tho  Houaa  and  with  ona  nr  mora  marubpra 
appolntad  by  tha  PtMldant  and  ptttoapn  m^n 
Bupramt  Court  Juntica  Mifotad  vf  Iha  Chirf 
Juatlca.  Thara  mifht  be  other  grtrapa  which 
ahould  ba  aaaoelatad  with  tha  work  of  such 
a  cnmmtMion. 

"This  oommlnlon  ahould  atudy  and  recom- 
mand  with  respect  to  the  whola  problem  of 
tha  auocaaaton  to  tha  Presidency,  including 
tha  Buocaalon  afUr  tha  VIca  President,  which 


now  Is  In  the  Secretary  of  State.  If  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  called  for  it  should 
be  initiated.  If  legislation  alone  la  called 
for,  this  body  should  suggest  such  legislation. 
It  seems  to  me  common  sense  and  govern- 
mental wisdom  to  study  this  question  now  . 
and  to  act  as  soon  'as  we  wisely  can." 

Mr.  Farley  pointed  out  that  under  tha 
present  system  the  Vice  President,  in  tha 
event  of  his  succession  to  the  Presidency, 
coi'ld,  by  naming  his  Secretary  of  State,  ap- 
point his  own  successor  without  reference 
to  the  electorate.  He  said  that  there  were 
other  possibilities  which  have  not  yet  been 
provided  for  by  law.  Among  Uiem,  he  said. 
would  bs  the  question  of  what  would  hap- 
pen If  both  President-elect  and  V  C3  Presi- 
dent-elect died  before  January  20.  Although 
the  selection  of  a  President  apparently  would 
devolve  upon  the  House  of  Rjpresentat'.ves, 
It  could  leave  tl\e  country  without  a  Chief 
Executive  fur  a  long  time  If  the  House  wera 
deadlocked. 

The  law  formerly  provided  that  In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  President  and 
Vice  Prefldent,  the  President  of  the  8;nate 
would  succeed  to  the  Presidency,  and  then 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houee. 

But  there  came  a  time  When  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent died  shortly  after  taking  oalc?  and  the 
President  cf  the  Senate  was  a  member  of 
the  opposing  party.  If  death  had  struck 
In  the  V/hite  House,  the  Presidency  wcu'd 
have  passed  to  the  opposition  party.  To 
avert  such  a  possibility.  Confess  cl^angcd 
the  EUccsEslon  to  members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  the  order  departments  were  created. 

But  this  is  not  an  entirely  satisfectory  ar- 
rangement for  the  reason  Mr.  Farley  pointed 
out  and  for  other  reasons.  Indeed,  theie  la 
talk  that  Secretary  Stettinius  may  be  asked 
to  resign  in  order  that  a  mpre  regular  and 
seasoned  Democrat  may  be  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

[From  the  Omaha  Evening  World-Herald  of 
May  18.  1945 1 

SOCCBSSION    NZZDS    ATTTNT101« 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley made  some  lnt« resting  suggestions  the 
other  day  regarding  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency. 

He  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  existing 
statutes  permit  a  Vice  President  who  be- 
comes President  to  name  his  own  poaslbla 
successor  without  consulting  the  electorate. 

This  quirk  provides  that  the  S?cretary  of 
State  shall  succeed  to  the  Pre.>ld('ncy  if  the 
Vice  President  la  removed  from  the  soene. 
That  partially  explains  the  recurring  re|>crta 
that  Secretary  of  Slate  Stettinius,  mhj  ta 
not  an  orthcdox  party  man,  may  be  sue- 
oeadad  aoon  by  Mr.  J«niei  F.  Byruea.  wUu  la 
a  loyal  party  man. 

Thaaa  rapona  are  an  ambairiMMMI  to 
Mr.  ■(•itlulua  in  hia  affurta  iu  makt  Um 
■an  frai^ptaco  QuuraraiMM  rm»vo  aleag 
smoothly,  ¥\»'*\9u  iiipltwMU  aaiiMl  hi  tt« 
})aela(l  it)  Im)i«  itMi  umiuUkly  iiiolr  daallDgt 
W(ih  an  Amaocau  Marraiaty  «•!  Miain  who  i« 
Ihuvmhl  ilkaly  !••  I*a  cut  ul  a  )»ii,  m  ilniuetrU, 
U\  a  matlar  ni  a  raw  wa»i«ii  i>r  n)«Mtiti)>  tha 
aUuaUuh  u  tttit  (irihtaiiiy  i«M>i«i»1aHt  i  i 

fault  btil  IS  rharaanMt  W  "Iv     '    *  ' 

i>|[l«lnl(tiii  tliHi  hna  btM  Ml  *  "* 

yaara, 

Mr.  fatlay  alim  pniittinl  uul  that  tha  Na* 
turn  mighl  ba  latt  withtiui  a  Ihwtdattl  in 
the  event  a  newly  alaoiad  PraaMant  and  Viao 
PiM  dent  lyth  dlid  prior  lo  IM  January  W 
ihRURUtatinn.  Thara  ta  no  provialon  either 
In  tha  Cftnatllutlon  or  In  tha  I^Nleral 
BUtutea  whieh  would  provide  (or  a  auocaaaor 
under  such  a  oircumvtanre. 

Oongraas  wtmid  do  well  to  liatan  to  Mr. 
Farley.  It  aeema  quit*  evident  that  tha  en* 
ttra  Buocaaalou  machinery  tequirea  otar> 
haullpg. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Flint  (Mich.*  Journal  of  June  15, 
IMS: 

A  FLAW 

What  would  have  been  »  critical  period  lor 
?lrtuallT  any  other  nation  In  the  world  hat 
been  paaaed  by  the  United  States  without 
trrmor. 

The  sudden  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
ihockcd  the  Nation.  But  there  man  no  panic. 
BO  MMrgency  orders,  none  of  the  unrest  a 
taH  ■table  country  might  have  experienced. 
Within  a  few  minutes  Vice  President  Truman 
had  been  sworn  in  as  successor  and  the 
people  calmly  pledged  their  support. 

For  the  smooth  transition,  tribute  U  due 
the  new  President  becaviae  of  the  modest 
yet  purposeful  mnnner  with  which  he  has 
"Uken  hold  "  Credit  also  may  be  given  the 
Oitferly  framework  of  our  laws  which  state 
clearly  who  shall  succeed  when  the  President 

die*. 

Yet.  closer  analysis  of  our  Presidential  suc- 
eeaalon  rules  Indicate  gaps  and  flaws  which. 
alUwvvli  ba^ly  not  applicable  to  the  recent 
•OMlfaMy.  ntft^t  *t  ■<>™*  future  time  create 
a  serious  crliit 

^r  example,  suppose  President  Truman 
•hould  rhiwse  to  renlnn.  A  Frderal  statute  of 
1886.  of  course,  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Bute  in  the  absence  of  any  Vice  President. 
•baU  Ihertupon  become  President.  Yet  the 
PimMmI,  autijtet  only  to  ratlfloaUon  by  the 
■aoata.  appolBU  the  Seeretary  of  State. 
nui  tbnwll  a  loophole  which  has  tone  un- 
Mirtcted  80  years,  a  Vict  Frealdent  who  sue- 
•Mda  to  the  Preatdency  may  literally  choose 
hie  succeaeor  without  reference  to  the  elec- 
torate 

Similarly  knotty  Is  the  problem  of  a  sue- 
cuaoT  to  the  Presidency  If  both  the  Presl* 
tfaat-aleot  and  the  Vice  Presidmt-elect  should 
die  before  taking  oOct.  The  twentieth 
amendment  to  the  OoiMtltution  here  pro* 
videa  the  House  of  Representatives  shall.  In 
such  case,  meet  on  January  3  to  chooae  a 
President  to  take  office  on  January  20.  yet  It 
doca  not  lay  down  an  order  of  succeaslon. 
And  what  If  the  House  deadlocks,  falls  to 
reach  a  decision  In  the  17  days?  The  Nation 
would  be  without  a  Chief  Executive  for  such 
time  as  the  decision  was  held  up. 

James  A.  Farley,  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral now  engaged  In  private  business,  men- 
tioned these  and  related  problems  In  n  recent 
talk  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa. 

Mr.  Farley  placed  particular  stress  on  the 
fact  that  of  the  34  times  a  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  has  been  elected,  the 
office  has  subsequently  become  vacant  15 
times,  either  by  death,  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  or  resignation. 

Plainly.  Mr.  Farley  stated,  there  Ls  need 
for  a  commission  to  "study  and  recommend 
with  respect  to  the  whole  problem  of  the 
succession  to  tne  Presidency."  It  might  con- 
sist of  Members  of  the  House  |^d  Senate, 
with  one  or  more  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  perhaps  one  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  with  possibly  other  groups  repre- 
sented as  well,  he  added. 

"If  a  constitutional  amendment  is  called 
for,  it  should  be  initiated,"  Mr.  Farley  said. 
"If  legislation  alone  is  called  for,  this  body 
should  suggest  such  legialaticn.  It  seem* 
to  me  common  sense  and  governmental  wis- 
dom to  study  this  question  new  and  act  as 
soon  as  we  wisely  can," 
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It  was  a  list  on  which  you  might  have  seen  a 
good  many  names  which  have  been  much  in 
the  headlines  recently;  and  a  few  which  have 

not 

Having  made  his  list.  General  Marshall  did 
not  stop  there.  He  proceeded  to  put  each 
officer  on  that  list  through  a  period  of  trial 
and  test  as  ruthless  and  soul-seiuchlng  as  he 
could  make  It.  He  piled  burdens  on  them; 
he  shifted  them  suddenly  from  one  post  to 
another  of  Increased  responsibility;  he 
worked  the  very  hearts  out  of  them;  and  he 
judged  them  strictly  and  impartially  by  the 
resulu  they  produced. 

Dwlght  Eisenhower  was  on  that  list.  When 
It  was  first  prepared  he  was  executive  officer 
of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  at  Fort  Lewis. 
Wash.  He  was  made  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Third  Division  at  the  same  post;  making 
good  m  that  job,  he  went  to  the  Ninth  Corps, 
also  as  chief  of  staff;  from  there  he  wns 
transferred  to  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Kruegera 
Third  Army,  apain  as  chief  of  staff,  and  served 
with  that  officer  through  the  Louisiana 
maneuvers  of  1941.  Then  he  was  abruptly 
shifted  to  the  War  Department  General  Staff 
as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  lor  Operations. 
There,  under  General  Marshall's  own  eyes, 
he  aerved  the  final  months  of  his  stern  ap- 
prenticeship for  the  command  cf  3.0O0.CO0 
American  soldiers,  until  the  day  when  he  w-.s 
summoned  from  his  desk  to  General  Mar- 
shall's office  to  hear  his  chief  say: 

"Elsenhower.  I've  got  to  send  somebody  t« 
Europe  to  command  our  forces  there.  I've 
picked  you  for  the  Job.  How  soon  can  you 
leave?" 

It  was  not  only  the  commander  in  chief 
who  was  thiin  selected.  The  same  process- 
varying  somewhat  in  detail— was  applied  to 
every  ont  of  the  present  Army  group,  Army 
and  corps  commanders,  and  to  some  who 
didn't  make  the  grade.  Those  who  buckled 
under  the  strain  were  through,  The  older 
officers  tended  to  fall  by  the  wayside  (Oeneral 
Kruegrr,  for  example.  Ifl  the  only  officer  now 
holding  a  field  command  who  was  a  perma- 
nent major  K(*"«ral  of  the  Rtgular  Army  m 
October  1040).  the  younger  men  camt  to  the 
top  aa  they  proved  themselves  worthy.  And 
the  result  apeaka  tor  Itaelf— apenks  eloquently 
In  terms  of  victoriea  wan.  and  won  without 
needless  sncrifice  or  cruel  disaster. 

The  Nation— and  particularly  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
America— owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  George 
Catlett  Marshall  which  can  never  be  repaid. 
As  we  honor  nur  returning  generals,  fresh 
from  their  fields  of  victory,  let  us  not  forget 
the  man  who  chose  them  ond  dlrecte(l  them 
so  well  and  whose  wise  choice  and  soldierly 
vision  gave  us  those  victoriea  at  far  leu  pro- 
portionate cost  than  any  wt  have  ever  won 
before. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer- 
ican on  June  1, 1945.  on  an  address  made 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  of 
New  York,  concerning  presidential  suc- 
cession : 

PRESIDENTIAL    SUCCESSION    DEJEC'IiVS 

It  never  has  happened  yet  in  the  entire 
course  of  this  country's  national  history,  but 
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It  conceivably  might  ht  ppen  at  any  time— a 
Sirica  of  mischances  by  v.hlch  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  ieft  without  ctthcr  a 
Prcsldtnt  or  a  Vice  President,  or  even  a  line 
of  Cabinet  officers  posserslng  clear  lenal  at.d 
constitutional  qurlincatlons  to  take  over  the 
Clilcf  Executive  off.ce  pending  onother  elec- 
tion, James  A,  Farley  ir.ade  note  of  the  poc- 
alblUty  In  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Haclcton,  Pa.,  the  other  day. 
Within  a  week  Representative  A.  8,  Miki 
MoNRONKT,  of  Oklahomu  City,  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  csmmlislon  to  study  It  and 
recommend  due  provlilju  for  the  contin- 
gency If  It  ever  arose. 

For  the  Interim.  Representative  Monionet 
Introduced  a  proposed  ennctment  whereby  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatlvrs 
would  follow  the  Vice  President  In  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  Presidency  In  the  event 
of  a  vacancy.  That  amendment  of  the  pres- 
ent legal  order,  ho  explt^lncd.  would  aaiurt 
tenure  of  the  Presldentliil  office  by  a  popu- 
larly elected  functionary,  Instead  of  Iravlrg 
It  to  an  Executive  appointee.  In  Imaplnable 
circumstances,  though,  even  that  device 
would  not  meet  the  Government's  need. 

In  his  own  discussion  of  the  problem.  Mr. 
Farley  pointed  out  that  If  by  a  possible  com- 
bination of  misfortunes  both  a  President- 
elect and  a  Vice  Preslden; -elect  died  or  were 
Incapacitated  between  tie  days  of  election 
and  Inauguration,  there  might  be  no  Cabinet 
officers  clearly  eligible  to  take  over  the  Chief 
Executive  office  In  their  stead.  There  might 
not  be  any  Speaker  of  the  House  or  President 
pro  tampore  of  the  Ssnati ,  either,  if  one  ses- 
sion of  Congress  had  exjilred  and  tlie  next 
had  not  yet  got  itself  crjanlzed.  A  posslbls 
deadlock  In  either  Chamt:er.  or  both,  could 
delay  them  beyond  the  lef  ally  appointed  date 
of  Inauguration  day.  In  tnelr  efforts  to  elMt 
presiding  offlcers  for  the  new  leglslstlvt  ass* 
si  on. 

Under  ordinary  eondlttons,  of  course,  tht 
gap  could  be  temporarily  filled,  If  neessssry, 
within  a  mattar  of  hours;  but  the  main  point 
la  that  thtrt  never  should  bs  any  pr.  ctlcnl 
possibility  01  a  gap.  The  legal  line  of  Presl- 
dtwtlal  suc«ftslon  should  be  extended  far 
eno\iRh  to  guarantee  that  somebody  should 
be  immediately  avallablt  to  act  ns  President 
for  tbo  duration  of  any  posslbls  emergency, 
no  mattsr  huw  unlikely. 


Preiidential  Siicceiilon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  T3RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENT  ATIVE& 

Friday.  Jttne  22, 1945 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
include  the  foUowins  statement  of  Hon. 
James  A.  Parley,  issued  for  release  on 
June  22.  with  reference  to  Presidential 
succession. .  It  was  Mr.  Farley  who  first 
called  public  attention  to  this  subject  in 
an  address  delivered  in  Hazleton,  Pa., 
some  weeks  ago: 

President  Truman  desijrves  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation  tor  his  star^smanllke  message 
on  the  question  of  Presidential  succession. 
Noting  that  under  present  law,  "It  now  lies 
within  my  power  to  nominate  the  person 
who  would  be  my  Immediate  successor,"  the 
President  added:  "I  do  not  believe  that  In  a 
democracy  this  power  should  rest  with  the 
Chief  ExecuUve.* 

So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  since 
the  last  war  that  a  President  has  sought 
voluntarily  to  relinquish  a  power  conferred 
upon  him,  and  that  Is  a  wholesome  sl^u 
which  every  real  American  will  cheer. 


When  I  raised  the  issue  of  Presidential 
succession  In  my  speech  In  Haaleton,  Pa.,  last 
month,  It  was  with  the  hope  that  thought- 
ful discussion  would  follow.  The  bill  intro- 
duced a  few  days  later  by  CongresJ-man  Mom- 
aowET,  and  now  the  President's  message.  In- 
dicate that  action  is  Imminent.  There  are 
ssveral  aspects  to  this  Issue  which  still  re- 
main to  be  discussed  and  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress will  want  to  Inquire  Into  them  fully,  us 
some  Members  already  have  been  dolcg  for 
the  last  several  years. 

For  example,  the  proposal  Is  that  the 
Epsaker  of  the  House  become  the  successor 
after  the  Vice  President.  But  that  could 
have  results  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed. 
It  frequently  happens  thot  the  Speaker  te-  * 
lonps  to  a  different  pjlltlcal  party  than  the 
Incumbfnt  President  and  Vice  President. 

As  a  firm  believer  In  safeguarding  our 
party  form  of  government,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  succession  after  President 
and  Vice  President  fall  to  the  members  c( 
the  President's  party  who  hold  the  highest 
offices  of  the  House  and  Senate.  Thus  in  the 
House,  the  successor  would  either  be  the 
Speaker  or  the  minority  leader,  dependii  g 
on  the  political  nfflllatlcn  of  the  President; 
In  the  Senate,  either  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore, or  the  minority  leader.  By  this  method, 
a  political  upheaval  through  overnight 
change  of  administrations  could  be  avoided, 
and  the  couree  .  of  Government  could  go 
smoothly  forward  as  It  has  so  admirably  done 
under  Mr.  Tiuman  since  he  succeeded  the 
late  President  Roosevelt. 

While  I  am  happy  that  congressional  dis- 
cussion Is  under  way,  I  would  counsel 
against  ha-tte  In  attempting  to  reach  a  to- 
lutlon  on  the  problem  of  succession.  There 
are  poeslble  constitutional  questions  In- 
toivtd  and  I  slncsrely  hope  that  when  action 
Is  finally  taken  It  will  close  not  one  but  all 
the  gaps  that  exist  in  tho  present  line  of 
succession,  I  renew  my  suggestion  that  a 
rnmmlcslun  would  be  mont  useful  In  clari- 
fying the  problem  sud  suggested  loglsla* 
tlon  for  Its  solution. 


Ptacetime  Military  Conieription — Vltwi 
of  Our  Boyi  at  tbt  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  fOAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPAMINTATIVEa 

Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  various 
reasons  many  American  people  are  being 
carried  away  witli  the  idea  of  peacetime 
compulsory  military  training  without 
giving  thought  to  the  rights  of  the  mil- 
lions of  American  soldiers  now  at  the 
front  to  have  their  say  on  this  vitally 
important  question  before  we  decide  on 
a  program  which  carries  such  tremen- 
dous consequences  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  I  submit  that  the  members  of 
our  armed  forces — the  men  who  are  do- 
ing the  fighting— have  a  right  to  be  heard 
before  a  decision  is  made,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  two  let- 
ters from  overseas  veterans,  appearing  in 
Washington  newspapers,  are  appended: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
June  21.  1945) 

DISCUSSES    PEACETIMB    CONSCSmiON    IN    TERMS 
or   ZNTXCUTT 

To  the  Korroa  or  the  Star: 

In  the  course  of  our  national  history,  we 
have  passed,  as  do  all  nations,  through  a 


series  of  crises.  In  all  of  these  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  had  a  hand  In  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  moment,  nowever,  we  now 
are  faced  with  a  crUils  concerning  which  not 
all  of  us  can  hare  our  proper  eaprecslon  of 
opinion.  The  permanent  selective-service 
bill  now  being  debated  In  Cougre.'^  can  be 
viewed  only  ss  a  crisis  because  it  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  Government. 
Tct  millions  of  voters  who  have  hrd  a  pet- 
sonal  experience  with  a  sendee  draft  are  now, 
so  far  as  effect  can  be  measured,  beyond  the 
heartng  of  the  Nation,  It  is  with  the  hcpj 
that  my  weak  voice  may  be  heard  that  th.« 
Is  written. 

The  announced  purpose  of  the  permanent 
draft  Is  permanent  preparation  of  adrquute 
defense  for  cur  country  Why  &i  we  wlslj  to 
defend  our  country?  We  went  to  war  to 
safeguard  our  ni^tlonal  liberty  and  our  In- 
dividual freedom  (of  which  the  intier  is  m:>re 
typically  American  ard,  to  my  way  of  thUik- 
Ing,  more  Important).  But  dors  a  man  re- 
tain his  Kereonal  freedom  In  tLc  Army? 

In  time  of  war— a  period  rf  national  emer- 
gency—a man  may  rellnqulaJi  pprt  of  his 
liberty  In  order  to  Insure  total  pcsaraalon  of 
that  liberty  at  a  later  date.  A  compnr'.stn 
between  the  number  of  volunteers  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  the  number  of  men  In 
the  Army  during  times  of  peace  proves  ef- 
fectively that  Americans  are  willing  to  ssc- 
rlflce  part  of  their  freedom  during  war  but 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  do  so  during 
peace. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  would  have  u» 
believe  that  we  are  to  live  In  a  constant  state 
of  emergency.  For  a  state  of  emergency  is  the 
only  condition  under  which  Americans  have 
been  willing  to  tolemte  encroachments  upon 
their  liberty  and  rubmit  to  a  service  draft. 

AMumlng.  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  are 
not  to  live  In  a  p'>rpetual  state  of  emergency, 
wo  Americans  should  not  ho  obliged  to  give 
up  any  part  of  our  ludivutual  liberty,  Yi*t 
we  should  provide  for  the  defense  of  nur 
countiy.  How  U)  do  that  properly  u  a  vety 
difficult  question  and  one  upon  which  not 
even  military  experts  suree.  Out,  for  tlM 
snks  of  discussion,  let  us  assume  that  tiM 
school  of  thought  favoring  a  large  Army  ti 
correct, 

Previous  to  this  war.  we  were  nul  sbis  to 
maintain  a  large  standing  Army.  Why?  One 
aaajor  factor  was  the  unwillingness  of  Ameri- 
cana to  give  up  their  civil  rights  and  perHonal 
dignity  to  the  Army.  And.  na  the  A^niv  hos 
been  and  now  is  constituted,  loss  of  liberty 
and  dignity  are  foregone  eonolualnns.  It  is 
only  because  of  the  Army's  present  organlia* 
tlon  thit  sumcieut  volunteers  cannot  be 
found.  Reorganlct  ths  Army  s(S  that  lu 
Fascist  traits  sre  removed  and  Inducements 
to  initiative  substituted,  and  it  will  bs  dis- 
covered  that  the  Army,  composed  of  volun- 
teers only,  wUl  sppruuch  a  aatlsfoctory  sice. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  oipects  of  tho 
problem  of  permanent  draft  Is  the  fact  thst 
lu  prcponenU;  are  trying  to  push  It  through 
Congress  now  while  most  of  the  servicemen 
are  overseas.  As  long  as  we  try  tn  maliitBin 
a  representative  gofwrmiaent.  no  question  so 
crucial  shculd  be  dlaeuseed  or  brought  to  a 
vote  In  Congress  until  the  large  number  of 
voters  tn  the  services  are  back  In  the  States 
where  their  opinions  can  be  heard  properly. 
Technical  6gt.  Robek  F.  Imoxs. 

Eavaxu. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  J 
virw  moM  Nrw  guinea 

I've  Just  been  reading  the  reports  on  the 
VFW  and  Legion  views  on  a  postwar  con- 
scription program.  Here's  one  servicetnan 
who  finds  himself  In  strong  disagreement 
with  the  views  put  forward  on  his  behalf. 

I  don't  consider  it  either  desirable  or  nec- 
essary. The  argument  that  it  wUl  Improve 
American  youth  in  any  way  to  spend  a  year 
In  military  training  Is  completely  false.  The 
British  survived  the  Impact  of  World  War  II 
without  It  and  the  French  succumbed  with  It. 
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In  modern  warfare,  the  learning  that  plays 
the  critical  part  In  winning  Is  outmoded  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  years. 

Aside  from  the  band  grenade  and  a  lew 
of  the  heavier  weapons,  for  example,  the 
combat  equipment  cf  even  so  conservative 
an  arm  as  the  Infantry  has  completely 
changed  In  the  course  of  the  first  few  years 
of  the  war.  The  bazooka.  Garand,  and 
chemical  mortar  are  only  a  few  of  those 
made  public.  Do  you  remember  how  much 
training  the  National  Guard  units  required 
before  they  were  judged  fit  for  combat? 
And  they  were  already  organized.  Even  our 
Regular  Army  was  prepared  for  little  except 
squads  right  and  the  manual  of  arms. 

In  the  more  technical  branches  of  the 
service  the  changes  have  been  even  more 
revolutionary.  Only  In  a  few  of  the  lower 
Signal  Corps  organizations  do  the  same 
activities  continue  that  were  performed  by 
similar  organizations  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
Radar  Is  only  one  of  the  new  Inventions  and 
developments. 

The  fundamentals  of  national  defense 
found  in  our  traditional  policies  are  closer 
to  our  needs  than  ever  before.  What  we 
need  Is  an  aggressive  and  alert  professional 
army,  made  up  of  men  whose  Interests  He 
In  developing  new  techniques  of  warfare  and 
In  assimilating  current  technical  discoveries. 
These  men  should  be  expected  not  only  to 
master  the  ability  to  perform  their  military 
duties  but  to  adopt  the  German  pre-Hitler 
practice  of  considering  themselves  funda- 
mentally as  training  cadre. 

To  keep  men  of  any  reasonable  quality 
In  the  ranks,  of  course,  they  would  have  to 
be  paid  considerably  more  than  our  prewar 
Army  was.  The  eighteenth-century  notion 
that  soldiers  and  sailors  picked  from  the 
streets  and  prisons  could  fight  a  successful 
war  was.  unfortunately,  carried  over  to  our 
Army's  pay  and  social  scheme. 

T  5    ISADORE    BLUMEN. 

New  GtJiNEA,  June  5. 
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An  American  Atrocity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  June  13,  1945: 

AN  AMERICAN  ATROCITT 

In  the  same  week  that  President  Truman 
and  the  OWT  appealed  to  the  public  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  travel  the  betting  at  the  Bel- 
mont race  track  hit  an  all  time  high.  70.000 
people  traveled  to  LoulsvUle  to  see  the  Derby, 
Hnd  plans  got  under  way  for  record  crowds  at 
the  Preakness.  at  Pimlico.  Fast  express 
trains  were  carting  race  horses  to  and  fro 
across  the  country  at  the  same  tune  that  Im- 
portant business  meetings  and  conferences 
were  being  canceled  to  economize  on  travel. 
Thirty  thousand  miles  of  ielegraph  wires 
were  tied  up  to  peddle  betting  tips  while 
legitimate  telephone  calls  were  under  careful 
rationing. 

The  order  permitting  the  operation  of  the 
race  tracks  and  the  transportation  of  racing 
animals,  In  the  midst  of  the  most  serious 
transportation  crisis  of  the  war.  continues 
to  be  a  reproach  to  the  administration.  The 
crltclsms  of  this  policy  cannot  be  answered. 
Thdre  ta  no  acceptable  explanation  for  this 
extraordinary  Inconsistency.  It  Is  a  shocking 
and  Indefensible  ^-oUcy  which  no  spokesman 


for    the    administration 
They  have  not  even 
clsm  of  the  policy. 

Who  has  applied  the 
suited  in  this  extraord^ary 
the  race-track  crowd? 
what  groups  have  asked 
the  rails  when  there  Isd 
tatlon  to  handle  our  military 
as  speedily  as  we  could 
ized  lobby  has  succeeded 
put  ahead  of  every  othtr 
fesslon  and  even  ahead 
Who    Is    responsible    for 
while  the  Government 
professional,  religious, 
dustrial  meetings? 

These   are  questions 
swered.     The  public  whifch 
to  travel  has  a  right  to 
the  race  horses  and  th< 
them  are  being  encour4ged 
denied  the  rest  of  the 
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has   dared    defend, 
answer  the  crltl- 


I  ressure  that  has  re- 

tenderness  for 

What  Individuals  and 

that  race  horses  ride 

't  enough  transpor- 

redeployment 

wish?     What  organ- 

In  having  racing 

Industry  and  pro- 

our  armed  forces? 

sanctioning    racing 

cracking  down  on 

commercial,  and  In- 


i)f 


8 


know 


that  should   be  an- 

Is  being  asked  not 

at  whose  behest 

people  who  bet  on 

to  vise  facilities 

doimtry. 


Office  of  Price  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGi:  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  B  EPRESENTATI\^S 

Friday.  Jun'.  22,1945 


Mr.    GILLIE.    Mr 
sorry  that  the  time 
in  the  committee  an 
express  myself   on 
Therefore.  I  take  thi 
mitting  my  remarks 
the  Record. 

I  have  consistently 
dling  and  bimgling  policies  of  the  OfiQce 
of  Price  Administratiion.  The  obvious 
efforts  of  the  Administration  to  use  the 


Speaker,  I  am 
or  debate  was  set 

I  was  unable  to 
e  OPA  problem, 
method  of  trans- 

the  Appendix  of 


criticized  the  mud- 


1  to  exercise  some 
or  favor  over  the 
to  be  cited.    The 


OPA  as  a  political  to 
measure  of  coercion 
people  do  not  need 
methods  involved  in  their  operation  and 
the  ends  that  were  sought  are  well 
known.  The  tmmit  gated  gall  with 
which  the  OPA  without  warning  indis- 
criminately and  arbitrarily  canceled  the 
housewives'  sugar  stanps  last  December 
after  promising  them  fair  treatment  is  a 
typical  example  of  t  le  dishonesty  and 
perversion  of  public  faith  and  trust  to 
which  this  agency  resorted.  This  act 
alone  caused  the  wideit  disbelief  and  dis- 
trust possible  to  a  go  r'ernmental  bureau 
which  needed  the  fai  h  and  cooperation 
of  the  people.  It  has  been  actions  like 
this  which  the  OPA  his  carried  over  into 
every  field  of  production  and  business 
endeavor.  Consequently  the  Nation  has 
been  treated  to  an  unheard  of  spectacle 
of  confusion  and  cha(is.  Today,  we  find 
the  OPA  a  hollow  shiell  of  "organization 
that  maintains  it  is  Holding  a  price  line 
by  a  cleverly  disgui.^d  line  of  propa 
ganda  written  and 
hirelings,  which  the 
roneous  because  no  n 
of  the  flourishing  blbck  market  which 
predominates  in  all  pusiness  lines,  and 
particularly  in  the 
stuffs. 

The  OflQce  of  Price  Administration  has 
evaded  the  highly  conceived  purposes  of 
the  Price  Control  Act.^as  first  enacted  by 
Congress.    It  has  diverted  the  original 


Isseminated  by  its 
lublic  knows  is  er- 
tcognition  is  taken 


lortages  of   food- 


objectives  of  the  program  from  the  pri- 
mary economic  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand to  one  of  paper  strategy  and  analy- 
sis. It  has  handicapped  the  adequate 
marketing  and  production  of  materials 
and  foodstuffs  which  would  have  sim- 
plified the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  act.  It  has  disregarded  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  guided  by  th^  sight 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  small 
businessmen,  fanners,  producers,  and 
laborers  losing  their  livelihoods  because 
they  could  not  operate  successfully  under 
the  bewildering  red  tape,  the  maze  of 
reports,  and  the  foolish  controls  of  the 
OPA.  This  administrative  agency  failed 
to  take  into  consideration  that  an  ele- 
ment of  profit  was  necessary  for  any 
farmer,  producer,  or  processor  to  operate 
and  survive  economically.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  OPA  coldly  said,  "Casualties 
must  be  expected."  It  did  not  lend  an 
understanding  or  sympathetic  ear  to  the 
appeals  for  justice  and  assistance.  No 
help  was  given  to  work  out  plans  whereby 
the  evils  and  inefficiency  of  the  OPA  di- 
rectives were  at  fault.  The  food  mess  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  what  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  can  do  to  our  people,  un- . 
less  it  fimctions,  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  In  this 
case,  to  control  inflationary  prices,  and  to 
assist  the  public  in  working  out  practical 
solutions  to  the  plaguing  and  perplexing 
handicaps  of  controlled  production  and 
marketing. 

When  it  was  originally  adopted,  I  ex- 
pressed my  sincere  support  for  a  price- 
control  program.  I  maintained  that  it 
was  highly  essential  to  preserving  our 
economy  during  wartime  and  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war.  These 
objectives  are  still  vital.  We  must  press 
for  speedy  victory  over  Japan  and  prices 
must  be  controlled  at  home.  Pair  dis- 
tribution, stability,  and  public  coop)era- 
tion  in  a  program  to  secure  our  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  materials  and 
foodstuffs  are  necessary. 

This  Nation  remembers  too  well  the 
disastrous  inflation  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  last  World  War.  Labor,  in- 
dustry, business,  and  farming  remember 
the  shocking  ravages  to  our  economic 
life  that  were  felt  from  this  blow.  It  took 
us  20  years  to  recover.  This  must  not 
happen  again.  We  cannot  afford  to  yield 
to- inflationary  prices. 

The  OPA  can  protect  us  against  such 
forces,  if  it  fulfills  its  moral  obligations 
and  lives  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  original  Price  Control  Act. 

While  I  am  opposed  to  the  past  per- 
formance of  the  economic  theorists  of 
the  OPA  and  the  paperweight  attempts 
to  provide  convincing  and  reasonable  ex- 
cuses for  its  inconceivable  maladminis- 
tration of  the  price-control  plan,  I  can- 
not with  fairness  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  OPA.  I  believe  that  until  the 
war  with  Japan  is  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  we  must  control  prices 
and  stop  inflation  until  it  is  crushed  by 
the  overabimdance  of  production  which 
only  the  United  States  can  produce. 
These  controls  must  be  administered  in 
a  practical  and  reasonable  maimer.  The 
OPA  as  it  was  first  legislated  by  Con- 
gress is  flexible  and  elastic  enough  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  future  and 
preserve  our  economic  structure.   More- 


over, as  the  act  Is  extended  by  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  without  amend- 
ments, I  believe  that  we  should  issue  a 
word  of  warning  to  the  Director  of  the 
OPA  and  his  vast  personnel  which  ex- 
tends into  each  community  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  word  is  that  the  OPA  must 
take  special  pains  in  the  future  to  lis- 
ten to  the  admonitions  of  Congress  and 
the  people  and  that  the  agency  works 
toward  achieving  an  honest,  trustworthy 
administration  devoted  to  serving  the 
public  and  helping  maintain  the  kind 
of  a  government  and  home  life  here 
which  our  boj's  are  dying  for  on  Okinawa 
and  the  other  fighting  fronts  to  pre- 
serve. 


The  Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.    KEOGH.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the   following   editorial 
v;hlch  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  June  21,  1945: 

THE    PHESIDENTIAI,    SUCCESSION 

The  question  of  the  Presidential  succes- 
sion strikes  us  as  rather  more  complex  than 
the  changes  In  the  law  which  Mr  Truman 
has  recommended  would  seem  to  suggest. 
In  place  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  an  appoin- 
tive official,  as  third  In  line  for  the  Job.  he 
urges  that  the  honor  fall  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  His  arguments  are  both  persua- 
sive and  typical  of  the  man.  "It  now  lies  In 
my  power."  he  has  pointed  out  to  Congress, 
"to  nominate  the  person  who  would  be  my 
immediate  successor  in  the  erent  of  my  own 
death  or  Inability  to  act.  I  do  not  believe 
that  In -A  democracy  this  power  should  rest 
with  the'Chlef  Executive."  As  for  his  choice 
of  the  Speaker,  he  Is  the  one  Federal  official. 
In  the  President's  opinion,  "whose  selection, 
next  to  that  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, can  be  said  most  accurately  to  stem 
from  the  people  themselves." 

Should  the  Speaker  succeed  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  die  or  become  Incapacitated,  Mr. 
Truman  would  have  It  provided  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  another 
elective  official,  step  Into  his  shoes,  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  In  the  order 
of  succession  as  at  present  stipulated.  In 
other  words,  he  would  get  away  as  far  as 
practicable  from  the  possibility  of  an  ap- 
pointed President. 

His  countrymen  will  share  his  laudable 
desire,  while  speculating  as  to  the  specific 
method  he  proposes.  Perhaps  most  of  tl>em 
win  agree  with  htm  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Is.  next  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  closest  we  come  to  a  nationally 
elected  representative.  But  they  will  re- 
member that  not  Infrequently  the  House 
In  midterm  has  changed  Its  political  com- 
plexion and  with  It  that  of  Its  Speaker,  so 
that  the  latter,  should  he  become  President, 
might  easily  be  a  political  opponent  of  the 
administration  he  takes  over. 

It  has  even  happened  twice  in  the  last 
90  years  ttiat  a  House  and  Speaker  hostile 
to  the  Chief  Executive  have  been  elected 
with  him.  once  In  1876  when  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  became  President  and  again  In  1916 
when    Woodrow    Wilson    gained    his   second 
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term.  In  this  same  span  of  years  the  mid- 
term elections  for  the  House  have  gone 
against  the  party  In  power  nine  times.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  difficulties  caused 
when  the  House  and  Senate  are  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fence  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  greater  embarrassment  should  a  Speaker 
of  one  party  assume  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  another. 

It  may  be  that  Congress,  as  It  seems  In- 
clined to  do,  should  carry  out  the  President's 
wishes,  but  meanwhile  we  rather  favor  the 
proposal  In  a  bill  Introduced  last  month  by 
Representative  Monronet,  of  Oklahoma,  that 
a  commission  be  appointed  to  study  the 
whole  subject  and  work  out  a  long-term 
solution. 


Release  of  Conscientious  Objectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Allen  County  Council  of  Veterans 
Organizations.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.: 

Wliereas  public  announcement  has  been 
made  through  the  press  that  beginning  Au- 
gust 10.  1945,  It  Is  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
War  Department  to  start  to  release  conscien- 
tious objectors:  and 

Whereas  such  conscientious  objectors  have 
never  been  subjected  to  the  rigors  of  warfare 
or  military  training,  and  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  leave  their  native  shores  but 
have  consistently  refused  to  defend  their 
country  in  time  of  grave  emergency;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  men  claiming  no  such 
exemption  from  the  bearing  of  arms  have 
gaUantly  and  honorably  served  and  are  still 
serving  their  country  under  the  greatest 
hardships  with  no  prospect  of  returning  to 
civilian  life  for  many  months  or  years  to 
come,  while  thousands  of  others  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  or  are  suffering  the 
ravages  of  war;  and 

Whereas  If  such  release  of  conscientious 
objectors  is  allowed  to  take  place  according 
to  plan  they  will  be  enabled  to  return  to 
civilian  pursuits  prior  to  the  release  of  many 
returning  veterans,  thus  creating  further 
hardships  for  our  gallant  fighting  men  on 
their  return  to  civilian  life:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Allen  County  Council 
of  Veterans  Organizations  composed  of  9  vet- 
erans' groups,  with  a  combined  membership 
of  4,105,  representing  American  Legion  posts: 
Fort  Wasme.  No.  47:  Lincoln,  No.  82;  Charles 
E.  Anderson.  No.  148;  and  New  Haven,  No.  330; 
Henry  W.  Lawton  Encampment,  No.  35,  United 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans;  Elmer  Pond 
Chapter.  No.  1;  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
Fort  Wayne  Navy  Club  of  United  States  of 
America  ship.  No.  48;  Marine  Corps  League, 
Fort  Wayne  Detachment,  and  Jim  Eby  Post, 
No.  857,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  vigorously 
protests  such  proposed  action  be  deferred  In- 
definitely with  the  end  In  view  that  conscien- 
tious objectors  be  detained  until  the  end  of 
the  national  emergency;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That,  after  ratification  by  the 
groups  represented  in  this  council,  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  mailed  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable  Henry  L. 
Stlmson.  Secretary  of  War:  the  Honorabje 
Raymond  E.  WiUls,  and  the  Honorable  Homer 
E.  Capehart,  Senators  from  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  Gillie,  Congressman,  fourth 
district.  State  of  Indiana;  the  Honorable 
Ralph  F.  Gates,  Governor  of  Indiana;  to  the 
national   headquarters   of   all   organizations 


represented  In  thia  council;  to  the  oOoes  of 
all  national  publications  of  such  organisa- 
tions, and  be  released  to  the  local  presa  for 
publication. 

Frank  L.  Barnett.  President. 

Omai  R.  Mters,  Secretory. 

Adopted  without  dissenting  vote  by  the 
delegates  In  regular  meeting  assembled  at 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  on  May  31.  1945.  Submit- 
ted to  all  groups  named  In  the  resolution,  the 
members  of  this  council,  and  returned  with 
certificates  of  ratification  by  each,  whereupon 
this  resolution  was  released  by  special  meet- 
ing on  June  15.  1945: 

Albert  N.  Smith,  Vice  President. 
Omar  R.  Myers,  Secretory. 


Whereas  the  Inconsistency  of  sentences 
given  by  courts  martial  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  by  the 
Honorable  Wiujam  B.  Barrt,  Congressman 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  who  has  dis- 
closed to  the  public  a  number  of  such  sent- 
ences he  has  seen  fit  to  describe  as  "Incred- 
ible"; and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  a  reasonable  sent- 
ence at  courts  martial  in  keeping  with  of- 
fenses committed  by  members  of  the  armed 
services,  however.  In  the  name  of  justice,  the 
American  people  have  the  right  to  protest 
the  ImfKJsltlon  of  Inconsistently  severe  sent- 
ences; and 

Whereas  widely  differing  sentences  have 
been  meted  out  for  like  offenses  seemingly 
at  the  whim  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
court  martial:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Allen  County  Council 
of  Veterans  Organizations,  representing  nine 
veterans  organizations  of  Allen  County.  State 
of  Indiana,  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  method 
for  Imposing  like  sentences  for  offenses  of 
a  similar  nature  even  to  the  rewriting  or 
amending  of  the  Articles  of  War,  if  necessary, 
with  such  end  In  view;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  Congressman  Barry  Is  here- 
by commended  by  the  Allen  County  Council 
of  Veterans  Organizations  for  his  services 
In  this  matter  and  that  we  encourage  him  to 
continue  his  valuable  efforts  to  secure  justice 
for  the  members  of  the  armed  services;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Secretary 
of  War;  the  Honorable  James  B.  Forrestal. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Honorable  Ray- 
mond E  Willis,  and  the  Honorable  Homer  E. 
Capehart.  Senators  from  Indiana;  the  Hon- 
orable George  W.  GUlle,  Congre.s8,  Fourth 
District,  State  of  Indiana;  the  Honorable 
Ralph  F.  Gates.  Governor  of  Indiana;  to  the 
national  headquarters  of  all  organizations 
represented  In  this  council;  to  the  offices  of 
all  national  publications  of  such  organiza- 
tions and  be  released  to  the  local  press  for 
publication. 

Adopted  without  dissenting  vote  under 
emergency  clause  of  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Al!en  County  Council  of  Veterans 
Organizations  by  the  delegates  duly  assembled 
In  special  meeting  on  June  15,  1945. 
Aleert  N.  Smith, 

President. 
Omar  Myers. 

Secretary, 


The  Record  of  OPA 
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Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    A  bill  to 
extend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
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Is  again  before  the  House.  We  are 
again  asked  to  continue  the  authority 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  to 
exercise  almost  unlimited  power  over 
the  industries  of  this  country  during  a 
period  in  which  those  industries  will  be 
converting  from  production  for  war  to 
production  for  peace — a  period  that  may 
set  the  pattern  for  our  whole  industrial 
future.  This  fact  Is  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  I  feel  I  must  again  state 
my  position  on  the  subject  of  price  con- 
trol. 

I  recognize  the  fact  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  provide  for 
the  control  of  prices  to  avoid  a  ninaway 
Inflation,  but  I  still  insist  that  no  system 
of  prica  control  could  be  effective  unless 
wage^  and  materials  were  also  con- 
trolled, otherwise  price  control  will  create 
shortages  of  consumers'  goods  and  the 
resulting  stresses  and  strains  will  drive 
these  goods  into  the  black  market.  Then, 
although  ofiBcial  prices  are  kept  down — 
on  paper — the  people  will  have  to  pay 
higher  prices  if  they  get  the  goods. 

What  is  oiu-  situation  today,  after  3 
years  of  Government  price  control? 
People  have  more  money  to  spend  than 
they  have  ever  had  before.  I  am  glad 
to  see  this  but  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  setting  up  a  pricing  policy. 
Rather  than  taking  it  into  consideration, 
our  price-control  experts  have  tried  to 
hold  prices  down  to  unreasonable  figures 
and  make  up  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  cost  of  production  by  granting 
Government  subsidies.  These  subsidies 
must  be  paid  for  in  taxes  at  some  future 
time — on  the  average  of  $2  for  $1 — when 
the  people  will  be  less  able  to  pay  them. 
In  addition,  it  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  industries  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  existence.  I  am  sure 
that  any  person  who  understands  the 
full  meaning  of  subsidies  would  be  will- 
ing to  pay  a  slightly  higher  price  now 
for  an  article  and  have  done  with  it. 
rather  than  pass  the  cost  on  to  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  By  their  pric- 
ing policies  they  have  brought  about  a 
condition  which,  in  some  absolutely  nec- 
essary foods,  sdmost  amounts  to  a  famine. 
Meat  has  l>een  forced  into  the  black 
market  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  a  na- 
tional scandal.  Butter  is  scarce  and  eggs, 
poultry,  and  canned  goods  have  almost 
disappeared  from  the  market.  Sugar  is 
so  scarce  that  people  will  not  be  able  to 
can  the  fruit  they  will  produce. 

Just  this  morning  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment announced  that  there  would 
be  from  120  to  125  pounds  of  meat  per 
person  available  this  year  as  against  150 
pounds  last  year.  If  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment is  right,  then  the  OPA  must  be 
wrong.  One  of  the  functions  of  OPA  is 
to  ration  food.  They  give  the  house- 
viile  50  red  points  per  person  each  month. 
The  average  cut  of  meat  requires  12 '2 
points  per  pound.  If  the  hou-^ewife  spent 
all  her  points  for  meat,  it  would  be  about 
4*2  pounds  a  month  or  54  a  year.  How- 
ever, out  of  these  red  points  the  house- 
wife must  buy  her  butter,  which  Is  24 
points  a  pound:  her  cooking  fats,  which 
require  12  points;  and  her  cheese.  It 
would  seem  that  someone  is  trying  to 
fool  the  people. 

The  present  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
beef  for  consumers  is  purely  the  fault 


of  the  pricing  policy  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  Hac  this  agency  taken 
the  advice  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try, it  would  not  havi?  made  the  mistake 
of  changing  the  regulations  and  setting 
price  ceilings  so  low  that  feeders  would 
have  no  assurance  of  a  reasonable  profit 
for  their  efforts  in  putting  on  the  extra 
meat  which  would  hive  meant  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  all. 

The  manipulation  of  the  rationing 
program  for  political  purposes,  before 
the  election  in  1944  provides  a  strong 
argument  against  gr  inting  Government 
agencies  the  power  .0  control  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  01  r  country.  Unless 
Congress  curbs  their  power,  American 
industry  can  have  no  confidence  that  it 
will  be  free  from  int  ;rference  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speakir,  the  record  of  the 
OfQce  of  Price  Administration  under  the 
Emergency  Price  Cor  trol  Act  leads  me  to 
make  the  foUowint  statements.  We 
must  take  from  it  the  power  to  keep 
American  business  in  a  straight- jacket 
during  the  reconversion  period.  We 
must  give  it  only  the  power  to  restrain 
inflationary  prices  iii  those  commodities 
that  enter  into  necessary  living  costs. 
American  businessmi  >n  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  come  to  Wi  .shington  and  stand 
hat  in  hand  before  some  bureaucratic 
"expert"  to  beg  for  a  price  which  will 
permit  them  to  su  )ply  a  product  for 
which  the  people  am  hungry.  We  shall 
soon  find  an  abun  lance  of  materials 
ready  to  be  manufactured.  Competition 
will  soon  regulate  prices.  With  the 
threat  of  unemploynent  hanging  over 
us,  people  are  not  gcing  to  be  so  foolish 
as  to  spend  all  their  e  arnings  and  savings 
on  high-priced  com  nodities,  no  matter 
how  badly  they  want  them. 

On  the  other  hand  if  OPA  Is  permitted 
to  continue  regulat  ng  prices  on  eight 
million  separate  items,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  move  fast  eno  ugh  to  keep  business 
from  bogging  down  i  i  a  slough  of  inertia. 
Not  long  ago.  a  imall  manufacturer 
from  my  State  cam(  to  my  ofiBce  to  tell 
me  of  the  trouble  h;  was  having  to  get 
OPA  to  set  a  price  jn  a  new  article  he 
wants  to  make.  His  plant  has  been  em- 
ployed in  war  work  and  now  faces  the 
canceling  of  Its  cor  tracts.  He  has  the 
manpower,  the  mac  linery,  and  the  ma- 
terials, but  he  cannot  get  OPA  to  fix  a 
price  under  which  h<  can  make  a  reason- 
able profit.  This  sit  lation  will  be  multi- 
plied by  the  milliois  in  the  next  few 
years.  It  will  surtly  result  in  many 
businessmen,  large  and  small,  simply 
closing  their  plants  and  going  fishing. 
OPA  neither  has  thi  ability  nor  the  de- 
sire to  make  quick  4ecisIons.  The  indi- 
vidual with  his  oin  money  invested 
wants  to  make  quicM  decisions.  He  can- 
not afford  to  wait.    I 

The  profit  incentive  has  always  been 
the  spark  plug  of  American  business.  To 
foul  it  by  the  weights  of  bureaucratic 
controls  will  destroy  free  enterprise  and 
reduce  employment.  |  The  only  businesses 
that  will  be  able  to  Operate  will  be  those 
that  employ  mass-|>roduction  methods. 
That's  what  the  1  bureaucrats  want. 
Fewer  and  larger  businesses  are  easier  to 
control. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Spjeaker,  the  American 
people  do  not  enviskto  this  country's  eco- 
nomic future  characterized  by  mass  pro- 


duction carried  on  by  giant  corporations 
taking  their  orders  from  bureaucrats  in 
Washington.  I  am  equally  sure  our  sol- 
diers, who  are  returning  from  Europe, 
do  not  have  that  idea  either. 

No;  they  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  return  of  free  enterprise  with  the 
Government  acting  only  as  referee  to  see 
that  no  one's  rights  are  infringed  on,  no 
matter  how  small  or  inconspicuous  he  is. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  OPA. 

Poor  administration  by  the  OPA  has 
brought  this  Nation  to  the  brink  of  want. 
That  there  is  a  scarcity  of  essential  foods 
cannot  be  denied. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  OPA  we  find 
that  they  are  set  up  to  ration  articles 
that  are  scarce.  By  making  many  ar- 
ticles scarce,  they  have  been  able  to 
enlarge  their  pay  roll  and  activities.  If 
articles  were  not  scarce,  some  of  them 
would  be  out  of  a  job. 

The  OPA  should  pay  more  attention 
to  keeping  prices  down  and  encouraging 
production.  It  is  only  by  full  production 
that  prices  can  be  kept  down  and  the 
black  markets  eliminated. 

The  OPA.  before  the  committee,  tried 
desperately  to  get  an  amendment  which 
would  regulate  the  price  of  shaves,  hair- 
cuts, beauty  creams,  and  hair  dresses  in 
every  shop  in  the  Nation.  They  also, 
tried  to  get  an  amendment  which  would 
regulate  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  every 
movie  theater  in  America.  It  is  my 
honest  belief  that  the  OPA  has  a  desire 
to  regulate  everything  and  everybody  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  laying 
plans  to  continue  regulations  long  after 
the  war  is  over.  They  have  plans  which 
would  require  every  farmer  who  has  a 
pig  or  cow  to  sell  to  first  have  a  permit 
and  license,  which  would  cost  a  nominal 
sum,  before  he  could  sell  that  animal  to 
anyone.  Yes;  they  would  trace  the  pork 
chop  from  the  farm  to  the  stomach.  In 
administering  all  of  these  regulations, 
it  requires  money,  manpower  and  office 
space.  It  requires  gestapo  snoopers  and 
their  own  kangaroo  courts.  It  is  their 
desire  to  bypass  the  established  courts 
in  this  country. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  my  district,  I  was 
visited  by  a  number  of  delegations  who 
were  complaining  about  the  activities  of 
the  OPA.  I  quote  from  a  letter  signed 
by  13  members  of  the  North  Platte  food 
dealers  as  follows: 

During  the  past  2  months  threats  have 
become  numerous;  In  fact,  so  numerous  as 
to  become  highly  embarrassing.  In  each 
case,  the  threats  have  been  directed  to  deal- 
ers for  failure  to  comply  with  such  minor 
details  AS  properly  dispiaying  prices  on  each 
and  every  Item  in  their  market  and  many 
other  trivial  matters  which  do  not  in  ~ny 
way  affect  the  cost  of  living. 

They  further  said: 

No  distinction  is  made  between  the  willful 
violator  of  price  regulations  and  the  honest 
merchant  who  makes  a  mistake.  The  penalty 
is  levied  without  a  fair  trial  and,  in  most 
cases,  is  too  severe.  It  Is  our  opinion  the 
OPA  is  more  interested  in  impressing  the 
public  wl+h  the  Justification  of  their  existence 
by  filling  their  files  with  such  minor  viola- 
tions and  issuing  threats,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  originally  set  up. 

Too  little  consideration  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  business  has  given  up  most  of  Its 
competent  help  to  the  service  of  our  country 
and  that  added  OPA  regulation  and  burden 
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cannot  help  but  cause  irregularities  and  non- 
compliances. •  •  •  Regulations  are  often 
inconsistent  and  not  applicable  to  this  ter- 
ritory. •  •  •  Our  country  could  be  better 
served  if  relieved  of  some  of  the  burdens  that 
are  placed  upon  us  by  unnecessary  regula- 
tions and  too  many  bureaus. 

Many  of  our  boys  who  are  returning  to 
this  country  after  several  years  of  service  are 
amazed  over  many  things  and  among  them 
are  the  many  restrictions  and  regulations, 
and  wondering  If  this  is  to  become  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

I  further  quote.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  Nebraska  from  a  re- 
cent letter: 

This  community  Is  comprised  of  average 
good  American  citizens  anxious  and  willing 
to  exert  their  time,  money,  and  talents  to 
acsure  a  more  speedy  victory. 

They  will  gladly  submit  to  any  common 
sensfi  rationing  system  administered  by  men 
of  experience,  ability,  and  possessed  with  a 
degree  of  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will  stubbornly  resist  such  a  program  bun- 
gled with  incompetent  and  Impractical  per- 
sonnel prompted  by  dictatorial  and  sel&sh 
motives. 

The  citizens  have  patiently  awaited  an  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  OPA. 
Their  hopes  fade  as  each  day  brings  new  and 
startling  procedures  which  the  OPA  instigates 
in  its  futile  and  desperate  effort  to  enforce 
some  of  its  many  useless  edicts. 

Recently  in  our  city  members  of  the  OPA 
swooped  down  on  a  couple  of  merchants  who 
have  operated  for  many  years  and  have  es- 
tablished themselves  as  honest  businessmen. 
Their  self-made  kangaroo  court  went 
through  the  motion  of  a  regularly  established 
court.  A  couple  of  carloads  of  young  at- 
torneys and  the  judge  arrived  and  held  so- 
called  hearings. 

We  are  all  sympathetic  with  the  idea  of 
law  enforcement  but  believe  that  the  law 
should  be  reasonably  administered  and  en- 
forced. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  OPA,  In  attempt- 
ing to  Increase  their  personnel,  power,  and 
appropriations,  are  motivated  by  the  selfish 
purpose  of  perpetuating  themselves  in  office, 
rather  than  that  of  serving  the  people  more 
efficiently  and  competently. 

We  believe  that  their  organization  should 
not  be  malnt&ined  1  minute  longer  than  Is 
absolutely  necessary  and  that  extension  of 
power  should  be  by  3 -month  periods,  rather 
than  for  a  full-year  term.  Furthermore, 
regardless  of  their  tenure,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  should  undergo  drastic 
changes. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  the  people  of 
the  State  v;lll  support  you  in  your  efforts 
to  correct  maladjustments  of  the  OPA. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Chadron, 
Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  OPA  has  gone  far  beyond  the 
original  intent  of  Congress.  They  are 
administering  controls  imder  the  guise 
of  war.  They  are  fostering  a  totali- 
tarian system  upon  this  coimtry.  They 
try  to  wear  the  cloth  of  preventing  in- 
flation. They  mouth  slogans  and  print 
huge  posters  with  untrue  statements. 
This  fraud  should  be  exposed  to  the  pub- 
lic. Their  regulations  are  confusing. 
I  quote  from  Richard  A.  Gilbert,  who 
was  a  former  economic  adviser  of  OPA 
and  still  in  the  Agency. 

He  said  before  a  Senate  committee  on 
June  10.  1943: 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  the 
merchant  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  understand  all  the  regulations  to  which 
he  is  being  subjected. 


Again,  the  present  Administrator,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  nothing  but  a  super  sales- 
man making  speeches  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  Chester  Bowles,  and  he  said  on 
February  29,  1944: 

In  the  past,  a  major  stumbling  block  to 
better  compliance  with  OPA  regulations  has 
been  the  complexity  of  the  regulations  them- 
selves. 

Lou  Maxim,  when  he  resigned  as  a 
chief  law  enforcement  oflBcer  for  the 
OPA,  said  as  follows : 

Our  young  lawyers  have  OPA  so  bound  up 
In  legalistic  red  tape  that  Houdlnl,  himself, 
couldn't  untangle  It.  I  don't  know  how 
many  hours  they  spent  on  the  wording  of 
their  classic  order  on  fruits  but  It  is  six  pages 
of  fine  print. 

The  OPA.  just  a  few  days  ago,  rescind- 
ed their  order  of  May  10,  1945,  which  was 
a  ref:ulation  on  feather  pillows.  This 
regulation  contained  mere  than  13,000 
words  and,  if  enforced,  would  have  re- 
quired some  22,000  retailers  of  feather 
pUlows  to  send  to  the  pillow  section  of 
OPA  a  sample  of  30  different  varieties 
they  carry  in  stock,  in  order  that  OPA 
might  place  a  proper  price  upon  the  pil- 
lows. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  doubtful  if  any  busi- 
nessman can  operate  under  the  OPA 
rules  legally.  Businessmen  are  pounced 
upon  by  an  enforcement  official  of  OPA 
with  a  summons.  Many  a  businessman 
will  be  driven  to  bankruptcy  through  the 
caprice  and  whims  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment through  too  strict  regulations. 

The  OPA  is  preventing  an  orderly  re- 
conversion program.  They  are  refusing 
to  recognize  that  raw  materials,  labor, 
and  taxes  have  increased  since  1939. 
The  businessman  may  have  a  factory, 
the  material,  and  the  labor  but  he  can- 
not go  back  to  manufacturing,  adver- 
tising, or  selling  his  former  product  for 
any  price  except  the  one  he  had  in  1939 
or  1C41  when  he  converted  to  war  work. 

Truely,  the  OPA  has  enforced  its  reg- 
ulations with  a  ruthlessness  and  a  pet- 
tiness far  beyond  the  conception  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  OPA  has  a  stranglehold  on  indus- 
try, preventing  competition  which  is  the 
best  governor  to  business. 

Our  pattern  of  living  and  of  produc- 
ing is  so  complicated  that  it  cannot  be 
blueprinted  and  regimented  by  govern- 
ment which  makes  every  individual 
travel  the  same  path. 

Black  markets  in  meat  cause  people  to 
pay  50  percent  or  more  over  the  ceiling 
prices.  The  upgrading  of  clothes  causes 
the  citizen  to  buy  expensive  grades  no 
better  than  those  the  OPA  imagines  to 
be  on  sale  at  half  the  price. 

We  have  more  cattle  in  the  country 
than  ever.  There  is  plenty  of  feed.  The 
OPA  fails  to  realize  that  cattle  plus  feed 
plus  a  sound  price  makes  beef.  They 
have  resorted  to  subsidies,  roll-backs, 
freezes,  marketing  quotas,  and  many 
other  regulations,  yet  the  public  has  no 
meat.  The  pork  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment discouraged  the  producers  and 
have  caused  a  shrinkage  of  available  pork 
this  year  by  30  percent. 

The  OPA,  when  they  prevent  industry 
from  reconverting  quickly,  may  cause 
five  or  six  million  unemployed  and  they 
carry  a  pent-up  explosive  element  which. 


when  It  explodes,  will  have  a  devastating 
reaction. 

Our  Government  never  tries  to  put 
Itself  out  of  business.  Bureaucracy  be- 
comes more  and  more  entrenched,  grows 
and  feeds  upon  itself.  One  control  be- 
gets another  control.  Regulations  and 
controls  develop  an  intricate  spiderlike 
mesh  of  regulations  which  confuse  and* 
confound  the  public. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
House  should  adopt  amendments  to  the 
Price  Control  Act  which  will  eliminate 
some  of  ihe  present  maladministration 
and  un-American  tactics  being  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency.  We  all  want  to 
control  Inflation.  We  want  to  keep  prices 
in  line,  but  I  submit  that  many  of  the  acts 
of  the  OPA  actually  encourage  inflation. 
They  have  discouraged  production,  which 
is  the  only  method  of  controlling  infla- 
tion. Their  rules  and  regulations  bring 
on  scarcity  and  black  markets. 

Unless  amendments  are  adopted  to 
correct  some  of  the  present  evils  in  the 
Agency,  I  shall  certainly  vote  against  its 
continuance. 


The  Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Wednesday.  June  20,  1945: 

THE  PRESIO£>rTlAL   SUCCESSION 

The  proposal  which  Mr.  Truman  aubmitUd 
to  Congress  yesterday  fur  a  change  in  the 
present  order  of  the  Presidential  succession 
fully  merits  the  prompt  and  earnest  consid- 
eration which  he  asks  that  It  be  given.  The 
situation  as  it  stands  is  unsatisfactory  in  one 
deeply  fundamental  respect.  Under  the  stat- 
ute of  1886.  which  now  governs  the  succes- 
sion, members  of  the  Cabinet,  in  stated  order, 
succeed  to  the  office  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  both  the  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. All  of  these  Cabinet  officials  are,  of 
course,  chosen  by  the  President.  In  effect, 
therefore,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  and  because  there  Is  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  office,  it  now  lies  within  the  power 
of  Mr.  Truman  himself  to  nominate  the 
person  who  would  be  his  Immediate  successor 
In  the  event  of  his  own  death  or  Inability  to 
act.  He  is  a  good  enough  democrat  to  be- 
lieve that  in  a  democracy  this  great  power 
should  not  lie  In  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive. 

Mr.  Truman's  solution  of  the  problem  la 
to  propose  that  the  law  of  succession  be 
changed,  so  as  to  put  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  next  in  line,  with 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing him,  and  then  the  Cabinet  members 
in  their  present  order.  His  reasons  for  giv- 
ing the  Speaker  primacy  are  sound.  They 
Include  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  is  an  elected 
officer;  the  fact  that  he  Is  not  only  elected  by 
the  voters  of  his  own  district  but  Is  then 
elected  to  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House 
by  the  vote  of  all  the  Representatives  of  all 
the  people:  and  the  further  fact  that  th« 
House  Itself  is  usually  in  political  agreement 
with  the  Chief  Executive — a  fact  which  would 
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ease  the  transition  for  which  Mr.  Truman 
wishes  to  make  provision. 

There  arc  various  details  In  the  President's 
proposal,  particularly  regarding  the  length  of 
time  which  the  Speaker  would  serve  as  Chief 
■saeutlve  and  the  possibility  of  holding  a 
■paclal  •lection,  which  Ifr.  Truman  leaves 
largely  to  Congress  to  determine.  Eut  the 
problem  he  raises  is  real;  the  recommenda- 
tion he  makes  Is  fundamentally  sound;  and 
"  the  whole  situation  deserves  the  cloze  atten- 
tion of  Congress.  "In  the  Interest."  as  the 
President  says,  "of  orderly,  democratic  gov- 
ernment." 


A  Soldier's  LtHzr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

O?    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVE3 

Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  expend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  Capt.  Samuel  R.  Pitetti  of  the 
United  States  Marines  addressed  to  his 
family  prior  to  his  death  on  Iwo  Jima. 
In  this  letter  'Poops"  refers  to  his  sister, 
Jane.  'Tee'  and  "Dom"  are  his  older 
sister  Teresa  and  her  husband,  Domi- 
nick.  "Pumpkin"  is  hi.s  little  niece, 
"Tee"  and  "Dam's"'  daughter.  "Nonna  " 
Is  his  mother,  who  has  been  dead  for 
several  years. 

This  is  an  inspiring  letter,  one  filled 
with  the  thoughts  and  sentiment  of  a  lad 
who  felt  that  he  was  about  to  die. 

The  captain  was.  and  his  family  is, 
from  my  congressional  district,  Rillton. 
Westmoreland  County.  Pa.  I  am  proud 
to  number  them  among  my  friends : 

JANUAUT    11.    1944. 

Deak  Pop.  Jani,  Tee,  Dom.  Punkin:  Yes, 
I  know — I  should  have  joined  the  Army. 
Well,  this  is  one  letter  1  hoped  ycu  would 
never  read,  but  I  wanted  to  have  my  "last 
say"  as  I  told  Ella  and  Frank. 

I  am  wr.tJng  this  aboard  ship  In  San  Diego 
(I  guess  It's  all  right  to  reveal  that  ncw> 
and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  say  except 
that  I  hope  you  are  still  happy  and  well  as 
when  I  left  you  In  Greensburg  back  In  Au- 
gUBt  1943.  Oh.  I've  prayed  that  this  wouldn  t 
happen — not  because  I  was  afraid  to  die.  nor 
becaxise  I  felt  I  was  too  young  or  had  been 
cheated  of  many  of  life's  years,  but  because 
I  knew  it  would  be  such  a  blow  to  all  of  ycu. 
Especlaliy  to  a  darling  nurse  who  I'm  sure 
had  a  lot  of  wonderful  dreams  planned 
around  this  guy.  I'm  so  sorry — really;  I  know 
bow  you  must  still  be  suffering. 

Little  I  can  say  would  console  you  (I  imag- 
ine I  am  bringing  more  grief  with  this  letter) . 
but  I  can  a&sure  you  I  am  with  Mom — cur 
Mom — and  she  is  as  wonderful  a  Mom  as  ever. 
She  say3  she  Is  proud  of  me,  too,  and  to- 
gether we  are  looking  down  on  you  and 
watching  over  30U. 

Pop— no  one  ever  had  a  finer  father.  I've 
always  been  very  proud  of  ycu,  often  won- 
dered if  I  could  h.ive  t>een  the  success  you  are 
had  I  been  an  lmml;;rant  young  man  in  a 
strange  land.  Probably  not.  I  gue£s  I've 
been  a  cause  of  a  lot  of  your  headaches  and 
worries,  but  I  hope  ycur  paternal  love  has 
been  strong  enotgh  to  overcome  them.  Dur- 
ing the  time  we  worked  together  In  the  mine 
I  learned  to  love  and  appreciate  as  never 
before  all  you  had  t>een  doing  for  me.  How 
often  I  hoped  wou'.d  come  the  dp.y  when  you 
would  leave  the  mine  to  come  live  with  me. 
JXKt  tAkln«  things  easy  and  enjoymg  the 
trulU  of  life   ^  a  father,  grandfather,  and 


even  a  great-grandfather.     Columbia  and  I 
always  wanted  a  little  Bilph.    'Well! 

••Poops,"  you're  a  granc  sister.  As  grand  as 
any  boy  could  want — so  fine  and  lovable  a 
girl  that  I  think  I  woul  i  have  married  you 
had  ycu  not  been  my  lister.  I  have  been 
praying  every  night  thit  God  wotild  bless 
you.  that  you  would  find  your  young  man  to 
love,  one  who  would  lov!  you,  and  that  you 
would  have  the  happy  riarrlage.  home,  and 
children  I  know  ycu  must  be  dreaming  of. 
Take  good  care  of  Pop  as  always.  I  shall 
never  forget  you. 

Tee  and  Dom— I  ofter  wanted  to  write  a 
book  about  you  two.  bit  I  knew  I  would 
characterize  you  as  sue  ti  wonderful  saint- 
like persons  that  pecnle  In  Ignorance  would 
say,  "Gwan.  there  can't  je  anyone  that  per- 
fect In  this  world."  Whs  tever  I  have  learned 
In  life  about  love,  thoug]  itfulness.  considera- 
tion of  others  has  come  1  lostly  from  you  two. 
(Not  slighting  all  that  lEom.  Fop,  Jane,  and 
others  have  represented  In  th.Tt  respect.) 
But  your  devotion  to  each  other  and  to 
others,  little  things — just  can't  seem  to  say 
what  I  want.  1  kept  ask  Ing  God  to  continue 
to  blecs  you  for  I  know  rom  your  personall- 
tiZB  that  He  had  been  blessing  you  all  alor.sr. 
I  pray  that  He  will  continue  to  bless  you. 
You  two  were,  well — grind! 

Purkin.  you're  too  little  to  read  and  un- 
derstand this  now  and  it  won't  be  until  you're 
a  big  girl  that  you  will  ever  realize  all  thrt 
you  meant  to  us — especiilly  to  your  mamma 
and  daddy.  Your  Noam  died  a  much  hap- 
pier Nonna  because  you  had  come  along  to 
brighten  her  life.  Your  Uncle  Sam  used  to 
look  at  yotir  mommy  anl  daddy's  eyes  when 
they  were  locking  at  y3U,  and  the  joy  he 
would  see  in  their  hei  rts  because  of  you 
cou!d  never  be  describe^.  It  won't  be  until 
you're  a  big  girl  that  :  ou  will  understand 
how  much  happiness  a 
and  I  pray  that  you  wil 
and  have  seme  Idea  of  4fhat  a  blessing  your 
mamma  and  daddy  had  Bs  kind  to  them, 
love,  honor,  and  respect  t  liem,  always.  Youra 
in  wonderful  hands,  little  Punkin — thtyU 
gee  that  you  grow  up  prpperly.  In  time  ycu 
may  forget  your  Uncle 
looked  like  or  the  little 
gave  ycu.  for  I  know  ydur  mamma  will  try 
to  keep  the  memory  of  me  In  your  mind  al 
ways — but  there  will  b3  1  o  many  other  people 
in  your  life.  I  won't  m|nd,  Punkin;  I  know 
ycull  be  prtylcg  for  me 
girl — and  a  good  big  g'r! 

Well,  I've  spouted  off  about  all  I  can  spout 
Again.  I'm  sorry  It  happ»ned  because  I  know 
It  must  have  grieved  yoi  1  very  much 
don't  be  angry  with  the  Old  Boy  up  there 
'cause  your  prayers  wens  In  vain.     He  end  I 
had  an  understanding  t%at  if  He  we.e  to  call 
me  He'd  look  after  you. 
HU  end  of  the  bargain. 

Know  that  I  died  In 
peace  with  H  m  and  His 

ing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin — she  has  been  an 
endless  source  of  comfc  rt  and  sympathy  to 
me. 

Bless  all  of  you.  Uncle 
the  folks.  My  regards  t<  i  dear  friends —  Bar- 
zos,  Trozzos.  Nick,  Brui.e,  Gabe,  Miss  Love, 
Mr  Gocd.  and  the  other  5 

Keep  loving  each  othfr. 
Love, 


too.    Be  a  good  little 
too.     B'ess  you! 


Extension  of  Prke  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALITOaNTA 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OP  R  JPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  J uiu 

Mr.     HOLIFIELD. 
should  like  to  state  lor  the  record  my 
view  that  House  Joiit  Resolution  101 


I  know  He'll  hold  up 

a  state  of  grace,  at 
Son:  and  keep  pray- 


Dan  and  the  rest  of 


8am. 


22. 1945 

Mr.     Speaker, 


should  be  passed  by  the  House  without 
amendment.  It  is  my  firm  conviction 
that,  with  inflationary  pressures  at  a 
peak  level  and  with  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
not  yet  at  a  favorable  conclusion,  price 
stabilization  on  the  home  front  is  im- 
perative. To  relax  our  controls  at  this 
time  would  b3  disastrous. 

The  task  of  stabilization  is  always  a 
difficult  one.  It  is  nevertlieless  a  neces- 
sary one.  While  it  is  natural  the  people 
should  grow  restive  under  wartime  con- 
trols, it  should  ,bs  recognized  that  there 
would  be  great  danger  in  the  premature 
demobilization  of  tlie  agency  which  has. 
during  the  past  2  years,  kept  the  cost  of 
living  from  spiraling  and  has  thus  pro- 
tected the  living  standards  of  Americans. 

True,  OPA  has  not  been  flawless  in 
administration.  The  administration  of 
the  act  cannot,  however,  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  inflationary  amendments, 
such  as  the  Wherry  amendment,  which 
y/ould  add  substantially  to  food  prices 
and  throw  the  cost-piice  relationship 
badly  out  of  balance,  making  the  admin- 
istrative task  of  OPx\  far  more  difficult. 
Nor  would  the  administration  of  the  act 
be  aided  by  the  renewal  of  price  control 
for  only  6  months.  Congress  would  ba 
involved  in  continued  hearings  involving 
administrative  matters  which  could  be 
more  flexibly  settled  by  the  CPA.  and 
OPA  administrators  would  be  drawn 
away  from  their  jobs  to  attend  tlie  hear- 
ings. The  wisest  course  is  to  pass  House 
Resolution  101  and  continue  the  Price 
Control  Act  unamended. 


Social  Security  for  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAKK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESfcNTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
Juae  22.  1945: 

SOCTAL    SSCTJKITT     FO*     CONGRESS 

Representative  Mart  T.  Nohton.  Democrat. 
New  Jersey,  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  permit 
Representatives  and  Senators  to  buy  Into  the 
existing  clvll-servlce  retirement  plan  by 
paying  5  percent  of  their  annual  salaries  to- 
ward annuities  to  come  out  cf  the  retire- 
ment fund.  The  bill.  too.  would  extend  the 
same  right  to  Cabinet  oQce:s  and  Govern- 
ment bureau  heads. 

CONCaK3SIONAI.  PENSION  PLANS 

Whether  the  Norton  bill  emlxdies  the  best 
plan  that  could  be  worked  out.  wa  don't 
know.  But  the  principle  cf  it  locks  gocd. 
and  we  hope  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
gets  up  enough  nerve  to  vote  seme  kind  of 
congresslo.nal  pension  system,  either  for  it- 
self or  to  \ake  effect  with  the  opening  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  longer  a  man  stays  in  Ccngress.  serv- 
ing the  country  and  his  constituents  as  bast 
he  can,  the  harder  It  becomes,  as  •  rule,  for 
him  to  go  back  and  make  a  living  as  a  private 
citizen.  This  Is  especially  true  If  In  private 
life  he  happened  to  have  been  a  lawyer  or 
other  professional  man.  His  ccngresalcnal 
salary  Is  not  big:  his  expenses  are  heavy,  and 
he  can't  duck  them. 
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COT7BACS,  CONGRESS 

Social  security  now  embraces  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  extended  to  take  In  millions  more.  Social 
security  for  Members  of  Congress  looks  like 
simple  Justice  for  them — and  a  good  Invest- 
ment for  the  taxpayers  In  case  It  costs  the 
taxpayers  anything.  A  public  servant  who 
knows  he  will  be  pensioned  on  retirement 
can  in  many  cases  be  somewhat  more  coura- 
geous and  independent  than  one  who  knows 
he  will  be  turned  out  to  grass  when  the 
voters  get  tired  of  him. 

■We'd  lite  to  see  Congress  settle  this  long- 
standing argument  soon,  by  establishing  a 
pension  system  for  its  Members — sizes  of 
pensions,  preferably  to  depend  on  length  of 
service  in  Congress. 


Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Wednesday,  June  20.  1945: 

PRESmEIfTIAI.   SCCCESSIOM 

The  President  has  cut  through  a  lot  of 
Constitution  chopping  In  the  matter  of  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency.  As  the  suc- 
cession stands  today,  the  next  In  line  to  Mr. 
Truman  Is  the  Secretary  of  State.  Such  a 
translation  would  bring  into  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  land  a  man  who  had  owed  noth- 
ing to  the  elective  process.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  and  many  others  have  been 
troubled  by  the  existing  situation.  But  there 
are  several  elements  In  the  succession  which 
are  unclear.  Would  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  empowered  to  serve  out  a  Presidential 
term?  Or  would  he  be  restricted  to  carrying 
out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presidency 
pending  action  by  Congreia?  What  action 
could  Congress  take?  Is  11  special  election 
authorized?  These  are  the  questions  that 
have  been  causing  controversy.  The  Con- 
stitution left  It  to  Congress  to  declare,  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  White  House  when 
there  was  no  Vice  President,  what  olBcer  shall 
take  over  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency. A  law  of  1886  supplied  this  deficiency 
by  naming  the  Secretary  c>f  State.  But  the 
related  problems  were  covered  up  by  provid- 
ing only  for  the  convenlr.g  of  Congress  to 
take  unspecified  action. 

Now  the  President  recommends  to  Con- 
gress that  the  whole  question  be  reexam- 
ined. This  is  the  purport  of  the  Monroney 
bill,  but  the  President's  sucqested  step  would 
dispose  of  study  by  a  commission,  as  Repre- 
sentative Monroney  proposes,  and  so  would 
save  time.  Mr.  Trumen  assumes  the  power 
to  nominate  his  successor.  Of  covurse,  he 
holds  that  power  In  virtue  of  the  act  of  1886, 
which  names  the  Sscretaiy  of  State  as  his 
successor;  In  other  words,  a  person  In  the 
President's  official  family,  who  can  be 
changed  on  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  nomination  of  liuccessor  Is  clearly 
Mr.  Truman's.  Mr.  Truma.a  now  would  nom- 
inate his  successor  not  by  changing  the  Sec- 
retaryship for  that  purpose  but  by  naming 
another  officeholder,  viz.  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  suggestion  has  merlU  which  will  be 
obvious  after  a  moment's  reflection.  Under 
our  system  of  government  the  Speaker  of 


the  Hotise  Is  at  present  the  third  ranking 
personage  in  the  country,  taking  precedence 
after  the  President  and  the  Chief  Justice. 
He  is  also  an  elective  person.  Most  of  the 
perturbation  over  the  succession  has  had  to 
do  with  the  possibility  that  a  nonelected  of- 
ficer could  enter  the  White  House,  even  as 
a  regent.  The  Speaker,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  under  that  disability.  In  fact,  he  is  a 
doubly  elected  person,  as  Mr.  Truman  states. 
He  Is  elected,  first  of  all,  in  his  own  district 
and,  secondly,  by  a  vote  of  all  the  Represent- 
atives of  all  the  people.  Thus  "his  selection 
next  to  that  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent can  be  most  accurately  said  to  stem 
from  the  people  themselves." 

It  would  be  unsatisfactory,  moreover,  to 
make  a  change  In  the  Secretai-yshlp  of  State 
solely  with  an  eye  on  the  succession.  In 
that  event  Mr.  Truman  might  name  a  worthy 
successor  but  au  inappropriate  Secretary. 
The  two  cases  should  be  disassociated.  The 
country  needs,  as  never  before,  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  will  devote  himself  single- 
mlndedly  to  the  tasks  of  that  significant 
office.  As  to  the  heir-apparency,  this  Is 
merely  a  formal  appointment  to  a  dormant 
commission,  having  nothing  to  do  with  du- 
ties. Under  the  Truman  suggestion  the  nom- 
inee would  not  fill  out  the  unexpired  term, 
but  would  merely  act  until  a  special  elec- 
tion had  been  called.  This,  we  think.  Is  the 
right  and  proper  course.  Congress,  after 
having  been  given  such  a  statesmanlike  lead 
from  the  White  House,  should  now  accord 
the  problem  top  priority  In  its  order  of  busi- 
ness, for  the  present  uncertainty  Is  unset- 
tling. It  would  be  a  good  thing  If  Congress 
at  the  same  time  were  to  lay  down  the  rule 
that  a  President's  disability  other  than  by 
death  could  be  determinable  by  Congress, 
acting  on  medical  evidence.  The  case  of 
President  Wilson  is  still  fresh  in  memory  in 
illustration  of  this  need,  and  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  the  same  situation  might  easily 
have  arisen  in  the  case  of  our  late  President. 


Putting  the  Screws  on  Country  Butchers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI"VES 

Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Jefferson  (Ohio>  Ga- 
zette: 

putting  the  screws  on  COTTNTRT  BtrrCHERS— 

OPA    IN    CLEVELAND    TO    EXAMINE    275     NORTH- 
EASTERN   OHIO    RURAL    DEALERS 

In  an  article  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
of  last  Thursday  was  a  story  that  the  Cleve- 
land OPA  office  plans  to  call  In  275  rural 
meat  dealers  and  butchers  from  north- 
eastern Ohio  to  have  them  explain  discrep- 
ancies In  their  various  reports  on  meats 
killed  and  butchered  and  stamps  turned  in 
for  meats  sold  to  rural  patrons. 

The  Inference  is  that  many  of  these  275 
dealers  will  not  be  granted  licenses  to  con- 
tinue in  business.  Then  mention  is  made 
that  only  50  of  some  500  would  be  able  to 
qualify  to  continue  in  business  In  rural 
sections. 

We  quote  the  following  verbatim.  It 
shows  the  "nigger  In  the  wood  pile : " 

"Consumers  In  the  metropolitan  areas  will 
benefit  as  a  result  of  curtailment  of  thess 
rural  slaughterers,"  Ross  asserted,    "The  live- 


stock which  the  country  places  have  been 
butchering  wUl  be  shipped  Into  city  termi- 
nal markets  where  it  was  sold  before  the 
war." 

That  means  the  OPA  proposes  to  take  meat 
away  from  rural  consumers. 

And,  dear  reader,  in  the  above  paragraph 
you  have  the  "real  innards"  of  this  outrageous 
treatment  of  men  in  small  communities  who 
have  t>een  doing  an  honorable  business  all 
of  their  lives,  but  now  have  become  outlaws 
or  In  fear  of  being  outlawed  for  buying,  kill- 
ing, dressing,  and  selling  meats,  Just  as  they 
have  done  for  generation. 

If  I  were  a  dealer,  I  would  do  my  best  to 
comply  with  all  regulations,  but,  knowing 
what  the  dealer  Is  up  against.  I  doubt  If  any 
of  them,  country,  sm&ll  town,  or  big  city 
can  do  so  to  the  last  red  point. 

The  meat  cutters  are  harassed  by  a  waiting 
line  of  buyers.  Pew  buyers  know  how  many 
points  are  necessary,  nor  what  ones  are  good 
at  the  moment.  That  delays  handling  and 
adds  to  the  cost  of  sales.  I  am  one  of  that 
Ignorant  number.  I  haven't  the  slightest 
Idea  how  many  points  are  needed  for  a  roast. 
I  have  not  had  points  enough,  with  two  In 
the  family,  to  buy  a  roast  In  several  weeks. 
Until  a  few  days  ago  there  was  plenty  of 
meat  on  the  counters  In  Jefferson,  though 
some  kinds  would  be  short.  I  could  not 
buy  for  lack  of  red  point*. 

I  do  not  believe  a  single  big  dealer  can 
match  point  for  point  the  settlement  re- 
quirements of  the  OPA.  To  do  so  would  be 
superman  or  very  clever.  Changes  are  so  fre- 
quent that  It  Is  difficult  to  remember  each 
point  requirement  day  after  day.  In  the 
handling  of  meats  there  Is  a  great  waste.  A 
carcass  In  total  points,  seldom  can  be  cut 
to  sell  and  restore  the  original  point  allow- 
ance by  the  OPA. 

This  newspaper  never  has  advocated  law- 
lessness but  we  say  that  the  OPA  Is  the  most 
lawlers,  provoking  organization  this  land  ever 
saw.  It  lives  on  directives,  which  are  changed 
overnight,  and  It  asks  the  Impossible  and  uses 
unconstitutional  means  for  Its  acts. 

The  first  law  of  nature  Is  the  right  to  live. 
To  live  one  must  eat.  Therefore  one  who 
desires  food  when  food  can  be  had  Is  provoked 
to  lawlessness  by  f<X3lish  denial. 

When  some  group  of  tinkerers,  schemers, 
well -meaning  theorists  and  nit  wits  get  to- 
gether to  circumvent  nature  and  the  laws 
of  economics — what  else  can  you  expect  then 
the  so-called  black  market? 

What  Is  a  black  market? 

If  a  farmer  raised  hogs  and,  In  the  faU 
kUls  them,  as  he  has  been  doing  for  many 
years,  and  his  father  before  him.  if  I  buy  a 
quarter,  as  I  used  to,  or  a  ham  or  some 
home-made  sausage,  and  do  not  comply 
with  all  the  limitations  of  red  stamps,  then 
the  farmer  and  I  are  engaging  In  the  awful 
crime  of  doing  what  was  always  an  honest 
business  until  the  New  Deal  became  a  side 
winder  to  the  Communist  Party.  It  hopes  to 
put  all  America  In  a  strait-Jacket. 

Unless  a  bit  "teched  "  In  the  head  no  one 
would  think  It  possible  In  a  country  so  vast 
as  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  fixed 
price  on  any  Item  of  food,  over  a  long  period. 
I  have  paid  95  a  bushel  for  potatoes  and 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  bu-hels  dumped  as 
the  supply  exceedtKl  the  demand.  The  New 
Dealers  have  wasted  carloads.  It  sounds 
very  attractive  to  say  that  a  standard  price, 
to  Insure  a  profit,  should  be  made  on  pota- 
toes and  all  other  products,  but  that  Is  an 
impossibility.  It  has  been  tried  many 
times.    It  always  falls. 

I  shall  not  starve,  regardless  of  the  OPA. 
I  do  not  require  much  meat,  but  unless  some 
one  stands  over  me  with  a  gun.  If  hunger  is 
likely  and  I  can  get  necessary  food  I  shaU 
get  that  food.  It  is  my  natural  and  legal 
right.  If  there  is  a  genuine  scarcity,  then  I 
must  take  a  substitute  and  do  sq  without 
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grumbling.  I  know  that  there  1*  all  the  meat 
the  rural  people  and  the  city  people  can  rea- 
•onablj  use  li  the  OPA  were  sunk  In  the 
ocean.  I  cannot  sit  calmly  and  see  men  cover 
up  their  own  Insane  theories  and  actions  by 
calling  black  market,  when  the  OPA  Is  the 
creator  ot  the  black  market. 

When  the  OPA  issued  lt«  flrst  order  to 
cut  the  kill  to  70  percent,  It  did  ao  when 
there  was  more  livestock  on  the  hoof  In 
this  land  than  at  any  other  time.  There  was 
enough  if  sent  to  market  by  normal  channels 
without  OPA  Interference  to  supply  the 
armed  forces  double  their  normal  needs,  to 
send  a  reasonable  amount  to  England  and 
still  feed  the  UiUted  SUtes.  This  idea  that 
we  must  feed  the  damived  Huns  don't  go  with 
me. 

But  under  the  appeal  to  patriotism,  and 
tinder  the  bluft  of  a  shortage,  the  schemers 
of  the  OPA  sought  to  make  all  meats  (eder« 
ally  Inspected.  To  do  that  required  all  kill- 
Ing  be  done  In  urban  slaughter  houses. 

Then  these  economic  tlnkerers  cut  off 
their  own  noses  by  limiting  the  price  of 
livestock  the  city  slaughterers  could  pay. 
That  forced  a  new  kind  of  competition. 
Racket  men  paid  higher  prices  at  the  farm 
for  livestock  than  the  city  slaughterers  were 
permitted  to  pay.  That  meant  channeling 
DMata  through  retail  stores  that  had  to  buy 
of  the  racketeer  or  go  out  of  btisinen. 

I  favor  inspection  of  meats,  if  and  when 
it  can  be  done.  I  do  not  want  to  buy  any 
mean  before  the  nntursl  heat  has  gone,  nor 
before  the  carcass  has  hung  in  the  cooler 
long  enough  to  be  good.  I  do  not  criticize 
laws  of  tl\at  character.  Nor  do  I  want  to  buy 
meats  that  are  not  sanitarily  prepared.  Rea- 
Bunablo  rulrs  and  laws  to  effect  such  care  are 
defensible,  but  when  the  OPA  fixes  the  price 
the  city  slauKlUrrer.t  can  puy.  then  glvex  him 
a  bonus  or  subsidy,  and  makes  no  limit  on 
tha  price  at  the  farm,  what  else  but  com)>eu« 
tloD  ouuidt  the  OPA  regulationa  can  result? 

The  whole  pr«eas  is  c«xkryed. 

No  local  meat  dealer  Is  eni|{agsd  in  Inter* 
1»f  commerce  even  if  a  traveling  man  from 
MMllMr  SUte  comes  in  and  buys  and  take* 
tha  meat  home.  The  sale  was  made  here. 
Ko  one  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  meat. 

By  what  right  doee  the  administration  taXe 
private  property  without  due  process  and 
oompcnsatinu?  Or  attempt  to  license  intra* 
state  business,  even  under  the  excuse  of  war. 
particularly  when  the  way  the  eSort  ia  man- 
aged merely  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  publke 
and  does  not  save  the  consumer's  pocket* 
book? 

Tlic  harder  the  OPA  makM  It  to  get  food 
the  more  the  racketeer  can  gouge.  The  con* 
sumer  will  get  the  food  If  it  U  available.  On 
that  simple  fact  anyone  can  count. 

How.  thare  U  meat  enough  if  the  OPA  wUl 
take  Its  haads  oS  the  small  dealer's  throat, 
and  the  adalAMntiou  not  go  haywire  with 
Xht  notion  wt  mutt  tmi  the  dirty  Runs. 

X  Again  Mk  ih«  rm4n  to  rtvle «  tht  quotad 
paraffniph  from  Ur.  Boas— 

"Oonsuman  In  tha  mttropollt«n  areas  win 
bCB«flt  aa  a  reault  of  eurUUnant  of  these 
rural  •UuiMinn,'*  Hqm  Mitrtfd.  "Tha  live. 
Moek  whieli  tht  country  pHnct  have  been 
iMttcMrinff  will  be  shipped  Into  citv  tsmu> 
n«l  marketa  whert  It  waa  Mid  balort  tht 

n  iRMl  to  dMtlMI  tlM  runU  wHlda  tliat 
tt,  fef  MMlMnf  ih«  mmU  iM)*r 

Hit  IMm  •  IIOMtM,  tiMII  HM  MtlM 
M»  t»  |0l  BMN  MIMt.  WOUtk  iNlM  Mid 
MMBlff  CM  tev«  ftH  tha  meat  tUM  WMt  0M« 

mtnux  MBipttltlM  la  reestdWUMd  MMI 
OTA  dot!  Ml  "fix  I  ha  market"  for  lh«  rook* 
ata«r  That  »i\d  liiile  •>i«e  la  Iha  ttsnttt  oC 
Ihs  O^A  in  lis  meet  (Iamo 

T\\*  )tu)\lu<  Is  ttttvkgvd.  the  dsatcMT  l«  mil  nf 
bua4n<»M,  but  the  wise  lads  lu  the  t^TA  draw 
tat  lalarlaot 

Cmrt  Lammom, 
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Mr.    BOYKIN.     M- 
leave  to  extend  my 
pendix  of  the  Record. 
an  article  entitled 
by  Marquis  Childs.  w 
Washington  Post, 


22.194S 

Speaker,   under 

remarks  In  the  Ap- 

I  include  herewith 

's  Contribution" 

appeared  in  the 

2, 1945: 


Early" 
hch 


h  buffer  between  the 
by  press  and  radio, 
source  of  power  and 


He  Is 

small  group  of  Intl* 
brought   into   the 


Wataon— one  by  one 
paoa  of  events  baa 


served  two  tempera- 


June 
WAaniNOTOi<   Callino 
(By  Marquli  Childs) 
KASLT's  coNnsxrrioif 

For  13  years  and  4  months  Stephen  Bsrly 
has  held  down  one  of  he  most  trying  jobs 
In  the  country.  As  pre^  secretary  to  Preal< 
dent  Roosevelt,  he  was 
public,  as  represented 
and  the  greatest  single 
prestige  In  the  Nation. 

It  U  a  tribute  to  St^e  Early's  toughnes 
that  he  has  come  throu  :h  this  ordeal, 
the  only  survivor  of  thi  i 
mates   whom   Rooaeveli 
White  House  with  him 

Louis  Howe,  Marvin  Iclntyre.  Marguerite 
Le  Hand.  General  "Pa" 
they  went  down,  Ths 
been  nirlous  and  unccutng.  America  and 
ths  work!  moved  from  tne  crisis  to  another. 
The  sualn  on  those  it  the  center  of  ths 
whirlwind  can  be  \ind«  itood,  really,  only  by 
those  who  have  had  to  work  there. 

In  his  position  Inrly 
mentAl  masters.  Prank  tin  Roosevelt  invari- 
ably presented  a  KS>i>a  >  exterior,  But  his 
very  geniality,  his  whir  islc&llty,  often  must 
have  mcde  Early's  tasi:  almost  unbearably 
difficult.  Of  ths  m.-^ny  rirtues  that  made  up 
FDR's  greatness,  prcclst  ui  wns  not  one. 

On  the  other  side  c  the  desk  were  the 
working  newspapermen  end  the  broadcasters 
and  behind  them  was  the  whole  powerful 
complex  of  press  and  radio — the  Informa- 
tion industry.  In  the  beginning  years  of 
the  Rooeevelt  admlnls  ration  the  relation- 
ship with  the  working  press  was  sxcellent. 
Later  It  deteriorated,  i  md  Early  was  often 
foread  Into  the  role  of  arbiter  between  "the 
bcsa"  and  the  men  who  wanted  the  news. 

Aftsr  Roosevelt's  else  ;lon  to  a  fourth  term 
Barty  bagfed  to  be  r  leaaed.  Reluctantly 
the  Prsaldsnt  oonaeutcc .  recogniaing  the  sac- 
rifice his  old  f rlsnd  Ste  re  had  mads  lu  suy- 
Ing  on  so  long  at  a  s  aary  very  much  lass 
than  bs  could  bars  ob  ained  in  privats  life, 
larly  aooompanled  "thi  boss"  to  the  Yalu 
OOMWOAM  and  it  waa  <  freed  that  hs  should 
laavo  tha  Wblla  Bouat «  n  June  1. 

Tbsn  cams  tha  Frw  Idant's  death,  larly 
atayad  on  to  help  looaavslt'a  suocssaor 
through  the  difficult  tr  nsitlon  porlod. 

His  help  htu  been  no  itvaluablt  that  Prsal- 
dsnt Truman  has  said  that  If  It  wsreu't  tor 
the  ciroumstanesa  of  larly's  loi\g  tsrm  uf 
MTftea  hi  wotild  insist  that  hs  remain.  In 
mn  poMlblt  way  Bari '  has  hslpad  to  maks 
tht  tranattlon  mora  sm  wth, 


(s  think  on  y  of  ths  public,  99tit' 
mmM  iMf  of  the  Hre^uenty.  Thsy  do  not 
roallM  tkt  Hard,  atUMliMr  work  Ihsl  must 
«OMo  out  of  tha  WhtulKtHHW.  Thsy  do  not 
•H  Mm  mmDsm  swarm  ot  eh  Mart,  fafor* 
mkif,  ptlllMn»r«  of  Wvery  rank  aiid  hind 
wlio  art  tOfVm  plouatu  miuI  j»unnin«  id 
get  to  ths  Mtviree  i>r  lK>\v^r,  iWy  do  not 
see  Mto  fi>«)d  tvf  palters  III nt  tvory  iny  mint 
d>'«<i  on  ih»  esecutlva  4A>«^«  MMll  iOCUHtiit 
•aiiiiig  tor  a  deviMoMi 


On  top  of  this  burden  is  the  ceremonial 
aide.  The  President  must  entertain  princes 
and  potentates  in  the  style  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  giving  each  one  enough  per- 
sonal attention  to  gratify  his  self-importance. 
He  must  do  all  this  on  a  salary  reduced  by 
taxes  to  $28,000  a  year,  and  out  of  the  $28,000 
come  living  costs  for  a  staff  of  servants  and 
other  items  incidental  to  existence  in  the  big 
White  House  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
wonder  is  that  ambitious  men  go  on  wanting 
to  be  President. 

For  a  new  man  in  the  ofBce,  the  problems 
are  multiplied  many  times  over.  He  has  so 
much  to  learn.  One  reason  for  the  ease  of 
the  transition,  as  Trumfan  himself  has  told 
his  Intimates.  Is  the  guidance  which  Early 
has  provided.  Now,  at  several  times  his  Gov- 
ernment salary.  Early  will  represent  the  Pull- 
man Co.  In  Washington. 

President  Truman  has  meanwhile  been 
assembling  bla  own  personal  ataff.  This  Is 
the  privilege  of  every  President.  The  ties 
are  close  and  the  loyalties  must  be  personal. 
At  least  two  of  the  new  White  House  staff 
are  newcomers  to  Washington.  Fortunately, 
In  Charles  G.  Ross,  his  pre£s  secretary,  the 
President  has  an  adviser  who  knows  out  of 
long  experience  as  a  newspaper  correspondent 
the  Ins  and  outs  of  ths  Capital. 

The  most  difScult  phase  is  ended.  Tru- 
man is  now  familiar  with  the  wheels  within 
wh:els  at  the  center  of  Executive  power.  He 
has  had  an  excellent  coach  In  these  first 
weeks,  which  may  b«  one  reason  why  his 
record  at  the  start  Is  good. 


Good  Fime  for  the  Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NKw  Tonx 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22. 194S 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  MeadviUe  (Pa.)  Repubhcan  ot 
May  23.  1943: 

GOOD  TIUE  rOR  THI  STVDT 

James  A.  Parley  last  week  advocated  that 
a  speclsl  study  be  made  of  ths  question  of 
succession  to  ths  Presidency:  and  Represent- 
ative MONRONKT,  of  Oklahoma,  has  an- 
nouncsd  that  he  plans  to  Introduce  a  bill 
In  Congreas  that  would  authorlia  a  special 
commission  to  maks  stich  a  survey. 

Tbs  Idea  appears  to  make  good  ssnse. 

Tt  may  ba  that  the  present  arrangement, 
with  ths  Saerstnry  of  8tat«  and  other  Cablnst 
members  in  line  to  oucotadtd  whsn  ths  Vies 
President  assumes  the  Prostdancy— aa  now— 
Is  the  brat  possible. 

Then,  again,  thsrs  may  b«  bsttar  arrangt- 
msnts, 

Studying  ths  entire  situation  with  a  view 
to  securing  ths  most  logicnl  nnU  moat  work* 
able  plan  teems  tu  be  an  entirely  worth* 
whils  I'foject, 

Aa  a  matter  nf  fact,  accnrdlng  to  Mon- 
toNar.  there  ara  many  "biiiid  spola  and  am« 
blfftiltlMi"  in  tiM  iMTwani  system.  Varloiis 
«onttii|OtttlM  that  might  arise,  and  for  wkldt 
MltHortliaOontnttKion  iu>r  praaout  ton  ■!•• 
vMot,  «ouMi  woato  asrioua  doubt  aa  \x\  who 
iHouM  kiaaim  rrtatdani  In  oaao  anyihinii 
li«l»pan«  tu  PrMMHit  Truman,  It  is  s^t 
poMiMs  ihni  suclt  a  fontlniioiify  might  prs* 
•ont  ths  Nation  with  ths  prt»b)eni  pf  whathar 
Ihara  would  be  anyout  In  tko  e^mnirv  Isfally 
qua)ifl$d  to  boMM  ftwiimt,  Munroniy 
furthsr  aaasria, 
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No  such  contingencies  have  arisen  In  156 
years,  but  the  mere  negative  fact  that  they 
have  not  arisen  Is  no  guaranty  that  they  will 
not  arise. 

We  are  entirely  aRTced  with  Messrs.  Farley 
and  MoNRONET  that  now  Is  the  time  for  a 
nonpolltlcal  commission  to  study  the  whole 
subject  and  recommend  such  Improvements 
In  the  Presidential  succession  system  as  may 
be  found  desirable. 


The  OPA  Needs  To  Act  To  Make  Possible 
Produ:t*on  of  Work  Clouiinsf 


EXTENSION  CP  RSMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MI980t;Rt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEl'SENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  OPA  has  nil  the  authority  It 
needs  to  adjust  a  sad  situation  which 
pertains  with  respect  to  the  shortage  of 
work  clothing.  In  the  nbsence  of  will- 
ingness on  pnrt  of  OPA  to  do  something 
about  it  Congress  should  compel  it  to. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
misinterpreted  the  act  by  not  nllowlng 
price  Increases  to  cotton  mills  to  be 
passed  ncro.<;s  the  board  so  as  to  Include 
the  cutters  or  manufacturors  who  proc- 
ess the  cloth.  These  people  will  be  un- 
able to  absorb  further  Increases  on  this 
cloth  and  continue  to  make  from  It  the 
critically  needed  woric  cloihlng.  Their 
price  ceilings  have  remained  frozen  since 
1942  yet  they  have  experienced,  along 
with  other  Increased  expenses,  a  40-per- 
cent Increase  in  wages  wtiich  must  be 
paid. 

I  wish  to  extend  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  following  brief  statement 
which  Is  pertinent  to  this  situation: 

Work  clothing  for  the  past  scvernl  '.ront)\i 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  nil  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  all  distributors  and 
all  consumers.  Since  work  clothes  are  the  all- 
imporiant  working  gnrments  for  millions  of 
workers  everywhere,  on  fnrms,  In  mines,  and 
factories,  supply  and  distribution  have  been 
critical  problems  In  the  national  economy. 

With  mllllnni  of  yards  of  cbambray  and 
denim  being  released  because  of  Navy  cut- 
backs, gurment  maniifnctuntrs,  bectiut-^  if 
their  unfavortbla  ceilings  on  civilian  gnr- 
ments,  are  In  no  position  to  take  ndvnninija 
of  this  available  increased  c.oih  supply  for 
badly  neded  work  garments  for  the  follow* 
ini  reasons ; 

With  only  sllnht  relief  on  rloth  Increases, 
wurk-cloihlng  inanufncturers  continus  to 
basically  operate  under  their  March  1B48  o*ll- 
inuii.  Binea  that  tune,  ihi  Industry  has  baan 
compelled  to  absorb  wagt  increases  u(  over  80 
percent,  make-up  axpanMa  of  IB  to  40  i>rr« 
MiU.  and  «>thar  tnertaaaa  tuoh  aa  ovrriime, 
•IP.  During  I  his  period  tha  Industry  wns 
eompalM  lo  diop  many  li)w>rost  staple  num- 
bers baeawa  nf  unfavorNble  rollings  and  laok 
of  rloth,  and  took  «)n  Oovarumtnt  wuik 
which  haa  b«»n  tha  mnin  suurot  of  (MToAt  tor 
tha  indu*try,  Beravise  of  sharp  cut-baeki 
whioh  hava  alraady  lAkon  plart  on  Navy 
OMlrarta  and  lh»  puasihiiuy  «»r  nam  by  cut* 
baalti  on  Ainiv  r«M<iinMa,  Uia  induMry,  mt 
lh«>lr  tulUN  civillNh  husineM,  la  in  no  piw>l* 
\\M\  10  taka  advantage  ot  tha  wi-wen*  In- 
croatN  Cloth  avipply,  amt^  Ww  bllla  innking 
the  eloili  are  hpu\«  granitd  Mrthar  prttM  in- 
ewawi  by  opa  under  iha  BoAttttad  amoud- 


ment  with  no  machinery  of  passing  these  In- 
creases along  to  the  manufacturer. 

These  cloth  Increases  are  being  granted  on 
all  work-clothing  fabrics  as  outlined  in  group 
21,  WPB  M-317A  and  RMPR  OPA  Order  208. 
The  OFA.  while  sympathetic  to  our  situation. 
Is  only  In  a  position  of  granting  total  costs 
on  the  garments,  making  for  a  situation 
which  Is  briefly  this.  Tne  work-clothlug  In- 
dustry Is  expected  to  make  goods  at  cost, 
buying  the  cloth  they  need  from  mills  whose 
profits,  according  to  the  OPA,  are  11  times 
prewar  earnings  and  selling  them  to  whclc- 
silprc  and  retailers  whose  profits  are  10  times 
pr?v.'ar  earnings. 

The  situation  is  grossly  unfair.  Intolerable. 
Rnd.  we  think,  tyrannical.  If  badly  needed 
low-cost  work  garmtnts  are  to  be  provided 
for  the  mllllonii  of  Workers  who.  because  of 
the  sc.irrlty,  have  been  forced  to  buy  higher- 
priced  and  Inferior  parments.  then  our  in- 
du  try  nui.<<t  be  put  in  a  position  where  we 
can  operate  at  least  on  a  reasonable  profit 
on  our  civilian  business,  and  our  only  aourco 
of  help  Is  to  have  Congress  amend  the  Bank- 
head  amendment  to  Include  these  critical 
work-clothlnR  Items. 

That  is  our  problem,  which  Is  the  most 
serlcus  problem  that  has  yet  confronted  our 
Industry.  Here  we  ore  fare  to  face  with  re- 
conversion. Hero  lire  millions  of  yards  of 
dsnlm  and  chnmbray  available  for  the  flrst 
time  m  about  2  years  that  can  be  made  Into 
bndly  needed  overalls  and  work  shirts,  pro- 
vided we  can  do  so  at  a  reasonable  profit,  for 
certainly  we  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the 
burden  of  other  groups  whose  jxisltlon  Is 
much  stronger  than  ours,  particularly  since 
the  Industry  la  now  faced  with  a  partial 
prrcetlme  opcrntlon. 

While  rhambray  and  denim  are  again  In 
liberal  supply,  cut-backa  can  ba  axpactad  re- 
leasing other  Important  work-clothing  fab- 
ric*, such  as  drills,  Jeans,  pant  coverts,  whip- 
cords, twills,  poplins,  gnbnrdlne,  cotton  flin- 
ne|,  shirtings,  cottonades,  moleaklna,  ducks, 
pin  checks,  and  pin  stripes, 

As  mnnufrtcturera  of  Important  work- 
clothing  garments,  we  are  relotlvely  small 
In  number,  there  being  about  1.200  manu- 
facturers scattered  over  every  State  in  the 
Union,  with  well  over  100.000  employees 
whose  welfare  must  also  be  considered  In  this 
very  Important  problem.  Unless  immediate 
relief  is  Rrnnird,  there  Is  a  possibility  of  par- 
tial or  complete  closing  of  a  great  many  of 
these  plants,  resulting  with  aerlous  unem- 
ployment In  the  Industry. 

If  we  are  to  resume  partial  peacetime  op- 
eration and  take  advantage  of  the  present 
increased  cloth  supply  for  badly  needed  work 
clothing,  then  our  only  hope  la  to  have  Con- 
gress amend  the  Bnnkhend  amendment  giv- 
ing ua  the  aame  consideratiun  aa  granted  the 
mlUa, 


A  Marine*!  Complaint 

EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

or  triAM 
IN  TNI  H0U«1  or  RWRIilNTATIVfil 

rr(dav.JNn«ll.iMI 

Mr.  OUANQIH.  Mr,  tpMker,  In  an 
aitida  ftpp^artni  In  tho  vtitarani'  paptra 
In  A  blnvraphtoal  aKctrh  o(  myHlf>  It 
Ptalrd  ihtti  I  hud  formerly  Hrvf4  In  tht 
Untifd  MidiM  Mftrlnt  Ootm. 

Minco  ihtn  X  hivt  rtotivtKl  numcmui 
WXKpn  from  ptrionntl  o(  the  Uniipd 
SialM  Marine  Corpa  in  whioh  Ut.\v  air 
thpir  gripps  and  complaints,  ««  any  good 
marine  should.    X  am  inaeriini  tn  the 


Record  a  typical  letter  from  a  marine 
who  quite  generally  covers  most  of  the 
complaints  that  have  come  to  me. 

The  rank  and  unjust  discrimination  In 
the  pay  received  as  between  the  Army 
Infantry  soldier  and  the  Infantry  combat 
marine  is  so  obviously  unfair  one  can 
hardly  understand  why  there  has  not 
been  a  preat  deal  more  complaint.  The 
differential  of  5  and  10  dollars  a  month 
between  the  soldier  and  the  marine 
should  no  longer  be  maintained. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  my  marine 
friends  that  the  Navy  Department  and 
the  Marine  Corps  have  under  active  con- 
sideration at  this  moment  proposed  leg- 
islation that  will  eliminate  this  injustice, 
and  I  contemplate  that  the  legislation 
will  b?  retroactive  to  the  date  that  in- 
creased pay  went  into  effect  for  the 
infantry. 

The  letter  to  follow  clearly  Indicates 
other  complaints,  and  If  they  are  true. 
th?y  certainly  ought  to  be  rectified. 

I  want  to  assure  my  marine  friends 
who  have  written  to  me  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  their  Identification  will  be 
kept  In  strictest  confidence :  therefore.  I 
am  ellmlnntlPR  any  name  or  identifica- 
tion from  this  letter: 

JvNl  18,  I04S. 
Hon.  Waltm  K.  Okakobr, 

Membrr  of  Conpresa.  Wathington.  D.  C. 

Dk\«  Bin:  I  aaw  In  a  Washington  paper 
last  week  that  you  fought  with  the  r event h 
Marlnea  In  the  loat  war,  X  driermlncd  then 
and  there  to  write  ycu  a  letter,  tn  aplte  of 
the  fuct  that  I  am  not  from  Utah,  and  make 
known  to  you  a  couple  ot  legitimate  fflpM 
pmong  enlisted  marines  in  thla  war,  one  or 
two  completely  impractical  condltlona  that 
exist  among  ua  to  limit  our  spirits  Inaofnr 
aa  they  affect  us  personally  I  know  that 
just  because  you  are  in  the  Cougreu  of  the 
United  Statea.  you  can't  pick  up  a  phone 
and  correct  theae  dlacrepnnclea— If  Indeed 
they  are  dli»crepancle»— but  becatiM  you  are 
one  of  only  four  or  five  marlnea  there,  X 
feel  more  ot  ease  In  writing  you  Juat  In  coaa 
your  duties  will  allow  you  to  think  about 
our  gum  beatings  for  the  time  required  to 
read  thla  letter. 

Congressman  Or.ANora,  most  marlnea  ac- 
tually don't  expect  any  kind  of  point  dla- 
char^'es  until  Japan  Is  licked.  But  It  hurta 
a  little  to  hear  talk  of  cxira  pay  for  Army 
men  who  rate  dlschurgea  under  tlielr  pro- 
pram  who  are  forced  to  remain  In  uniform 
because  of  an  eaoentlal  claaalflcatlon  when 
no  extra  combat  pay  haa  been  aufgaated  for 
the  thousanda  of  marine  infanuymen  who 
have  carried  the  fight  to  Tojo  ou  some  six 
or  seven  Island  oam|>algna  alnoe  the  Army 
Infautry  started  receiving  extra  pay  for  ac- 
tual combat  operatnns.  This,  air,  miglit 
conceivably  mean  that  the  duughboya  wtil 
ba  making  up  to  118  more  a  month  tor  cor- 
reaj>ondlng  ratinga  (and  rank)  than  tha 
marine  lutnittryinvn  doing  the  aamt  job. 
»¥  the  same  token.  Navy  pharmacist  mataa 
who  nerve  wiih  marinM  Infantry  aaaavili  uiiiia 
don't  recalvt  wtra  pay.  Iltough  raw  eom* 
plainia  hava  bMn  r«|Uiorfd,  «t  doni  iblnk 
(hla  u  fair. 

M«T«i  «f  ua  hata  otir  family  «hligaiinna, 
Thruugh  tha  Clover itmriit  allot inaitta  w« 
managa  tn  kuiiport  uvir  drpeiHieius  and  |)ar« 
tial  d»|«aiulrttu  lu  aume  degit>a.  However, 
our  p<^y  la  tha  main  fMlor.  Akii  xninM 
hftvf  rt«)ni>  tu)>»  •>  •ti'wdbygvan  uuvutanned 
rlvlliat«*  *>•  I '  loilouily  iMltlAi  In  a 

plan  to  prtparc  i  noltMM.    TlM  Navy 

Mllowa  lis  BHk  It  '•«  10  HtlM  MMMnt* 

nailoM  for  prom«  >«»  t  gplrttlOA  bl 

a  reMonabla  amovi  «»ft«r  ihtir  !»•% 

•dvaneomant  lu  rating     u  our  eomwandanl 


I 


I 
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is  to  remain  below  Oenerali  Marshall  and 
Arnold  and  Admiral  King,  and  If  we  are  only 
a  "bureau*   In   the  Navy  Department,   why 
doesn't  this  acheme  reach  out  and  cover  U3 
too?    There  la  something  wrong  when  good 
proven  marines,   thousands  of  them,   can't 
rla»  above  the  rating  of  private  first  claaa 
after  nearly  a  cruise,  and  yet  nine  out  of 
every  dozen  Waves  and  WRs  draw  sergeants' 
pay  or  higher  with  no  families,  generally, 
looking  to  them  for  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  fact  that  they  draw  much  more  money 
than  vu.  to  be  squandered  mostly,  Is  under- 
standable. In  ^an.    There  has  to  be  an  In- 
ducement to  get  these  girls  to  enlist  their 
services.    What  Is  not  clear  to  lis  Is  why  we, 
too.  cant  be  systematically  promoted,  even  If 
only  once  a  year,  upon  proof  of  guts  and 
ability.    I    wouldn't    be    surprised    if    they 
couldn't   ahow    you   some    figures    at   head- 
quarters. Marine  Ck>rp8.  to  prove  that  we  are 
promoted  regularly.    If  so.  more  than  half 
will  be  staff  or  technical  ratings.    The  ma- 
rines who  died  all  the  way  from  the  'Canal 
to  Okinawa  were  preponderantly   infantry- 
men,   artillenrmen.    and    pioneers    (combat 
engineers) .    Whenever  our  lieutenants  and 
sergeants    and   corporals    gat    killed.     th?y 
send  m  a  flock  of  staff  ratings,  or  navy-yard 
marines  or  conscripts  who  really  didn't  want 
In  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  first  place  to  fill 
the    vacancies.     That.    too.    is    understand- 
iible — they're   all   marines — but  when   these 
eternal  privates,  first  class,  get  back  to  the 
States  and  start  over  again  for  the  second 
time.  90  percent  go  back  with  the  rating  they 
had  when  tbey  fought  before.     New.  sir.  weed 
out  your  unruly  guys  with  a  complex  for 
courts  martial,  and  you  have  a  crop  of  Uncle 
Sam's    finest    foot    soldiers    with    perfectly 
legitimate  gripes,  and.  If  I  must  confess,  a 
little  damper  spirits  than  you  would  have 
If  they  didn't  see  the  kids  they  used  to  play 
with,  including  the  girls,  drawing  two  and 
three  times  more  money  with  half  the  time 
In  uniform. 

Some  of  the  above  may  be  narrow-minded 
waaoning  and  exaggeration.  But  if  you  will 
go  to  Bsthesda  or  Twenty-third  and  Con- 
stitution, or  Marine  Barracks.  Eighth  and  Eye, 
SE  .  and  ask  the  guys  affected,  you'll  see  that 
my  feelings  and  thoughts  as  expressed  here- 
in come  pretty  close  to  being  a  universal 
opinion.  And,  s'.r.  we  can't  all  be  that  far 
off  the  beam.  When  I  saw  the  publicity 
ycu  afforded  that  rifle  association's  proposal 
to  commemorate  a  Marine  Corps  Day  on  the 
date  Iwo  was  secxued.  I  had  to  write  to  you 
to  appeal  our  Just  cause. 

Forgive  me  If  this  letter  consumes  more  of 
your  time  than  it  Is  worth.    Someday  we 
may  discover  that  we  were  exceptions  rather 
than  rules,  but  I  hardly  believe  so  now.    How- 
ever, if  so,  we'll  go  right  on  taking  all  -the 
,  bloody  islands  the  Navy  and  Air  Forces  want, 
*  and  continue  to  receive  our  seemingly  ceiling 
salary  of  sixty-sLx  a  month. 
Very  respectfully. 


A  Letttf  From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOrtUS  J.  LANE 

Of  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  recently 
received  by  one  of  my  constituents  from 
his  son  who  is  serving  in  the  United 


States  Army  outsid< 
States: 


Dear  Pa: 


makes    things   more 
enough  In  fair  weathei 


continental  United 


Mat  27,  1945. 
Just  a  link  to  let  you  know  I'm 


O.  K.    It's  raining  llle  the  dickens  and  it 


miserable:    It    Is    bad 
I  Just  had  chow  and 


I'm  still  hungry.  I  sure  wish  I  could  get  hold 
of  a  good  meal.  Th<  re  must  be  a  terrible 
food  shortage  back  ttere  when  the  fighting 
front  goes  hungry.  I  \  rish  Washington  would 
wake  up  and  do  something  about  it  or  stop 
boasting  that  the  fig  iting  men  come  first. 
I'm  sure  the  P.  W.'s  ba<  k  there  wouldn't  stand 
for  it.  Can  you  Imag  ne  me  trying  to  go  to 
work  on  two  pancakes  and  a  cup  of  coffee? 
I  haven't  had  fresh  ei  gs.  meat,  or  butter  In 
months:  at  least  MacA  rthur  got  us  turkey  for 


Clirlstmas,  but  thafa 


You  remember  I  went  size  36  trousers; 


I'm  almost  falling  ou 


so   terribly   scarce   bafck   there,   I   wish   you 
would  tell  me  In  your  next  letter;  then  I'll 
know  they  are  sendin ;  the  best  tbey  can. 
So  Ion?  for  now. 


ReconTersi>D  and  Jobs 


EXTENSION 


HON.  GORDON 


OF  REMARKS 

L.  McDONOUGH 


or  CAIirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Friday,  Ji  ne  22. 1945 

Mr.  McDONOUG]  I.  Mr.  Speaker.  VE- 
day  has  come  and  i  one.  The  first  stage 
of  reconversion  is  bsing  embarked  upon. 


to  produce  them  for 


which  they  will  no 


without   materials 


have,  but  of  jobs 


necessary   for  the 


the  last  of  it  I 


saw. 
now 


of  32's.    U  things  are 


REPRESENTATIVES 


ven  the  green  light — 

production  of  house- 

if  they  can  ob- 


Business  has  been  g 
the  go  ahead  on  the 
hold  and  similar  gcipds 
tain  the  materials. 

All  the  materials  In  excess  of  the  needs 
for  the  Jap  war — and  there  are  consid- 
these  materials,  iron, 
steel,  aluminum,  ar  d  so  forth,  are  to  be 
released  for  the  pj-oduction  of  civilian 
goods. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand  for  these 
household  items  wi  .1  outstrip  our  ability 


a  long  while  to  come. 


There  is  great  dagger  that  big  manu- 
facturers will  be  ab  e  to  comer  the  mar- 
ket on  materials  th  at  are  to  be  released 
and  accumulate  laige  reserves  of  stocks 


Immediately  be  able 


to  use  and  leave  th  ?  small  manufacturer 


unable  to  produce. 


This  would  drive  t  le  small  man  to  the 
wall.  The  public  \  ould  not  only  be  de- 
prived of  goods  they  could  and  ought  to 


as  well,  while  large 


stocks  would  remain  idle  on  the  shelves 
of  the  big  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  jobs  that  are 


full  employment  of 


oxir  discharged  servi  cemen  and  war  work- 
ers, in  a  free-enteijprise  system,  are  go- 


ing to  have  to  come 
business  that  are 


rom  these  same  small 
threatened  and  im- 


periled with  extiriction  should  a  few 
large  producers  corner  the  available  sup- 
ply of  materials. 

It  is  significant  that  despite  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  of  small  businesses 
In  this  country  throughout  the  depres- 
sion, the  so-called  Recovery,  and  the  war, 
they  still  supply  most  of  the  Jobs.    This 


Indicates  that  if  we  are  to  have  full  em- 
ployment, small  business  must  be  allowed 
to  survive  and  multiply.  And  the  best 
way  of  making  certain  of  that  is  to  make 
sure  that  small  business  receives  a  fair 
and  equitable  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
materials  that  are  now  being  released 
and  which  they  will  need  for  their  fac- 
tories. 


Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEGGH 

or  new  toik 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  KECGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  of  May  29,  1945: 

PRiSTOENTlAL   SrCCESSIOH 

Jim  Farley  has  suggested  In  his  usual  poli- 
tic way  a  method  of  approach  to  the  problem 
of  Presidential  succession  which  should  be 
acted  upon.  There  is  a  certain  delicacy  at- 
tached to  the  approach.  Dl6CU3slon  now 
might  Imply  distrust  of  those  standirg  next 
in  line,  which  it  should  not;  and  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  too  narrow  calculation  of 
President  Truman's  chances  of  survival. 

Mr.  Farley's  suggestion  is  that  a  joint  ex- 
ecutive and  congressional  committee  study 
possible  ways  of  bringing  the  choice  of  suc- 
cessor closer  to  the  people. 

In  1886,  6  years  after  the  aseasslnatlon  of 
President  Garfield.  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  established  the  order  of  succession 
which  obtains  today. 

This  law  provides  that  in  the  event  of 
the  death,  removal,  resignation,  or  inability 
of  both  the  President  and  Vice  President  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  become  President. 

After  him  come  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  War,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Post- 
master General.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  of 
the  Interior.  The  line  steps  there,  for  the 
other  Cabinet  offices — Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  Labor— were  created  since. 

This  law  has  never  been  used.  It  probably 
will  not  be  used  before  1949.  Yet  the  presi- 
dency has  acquired  haznrds  unknown  to 
Presidents  of  the  tranquil  time,  say.  of  Van 
Buren.  Global  travel,  increasing  pressure  of 
responsibility,  greater  demands  on  energies, 
bring  increased  risks. 

More  to  the  point,  the  Republican  nominees 
In  1940— Mr.  Willkie  and  Senator  McNary— 
both  died  before  1945.  Had  they  won  the 
1940  election  an  appointive  officer  would 
have  become  President. 

It  Is  now  argued,  w*th  some  force,  that  the 
Presidency  should  not  devolve  upon  an  ap- 
pointive ofi&cer,  no  matter  what  his  abilities 
might  b3. 

Among  the  suggestions  Is  one  within  the 
genius  of  our  republican  institutions  which 
delegate  power  to  elected  representatives. 
That  is.  the  Congress  should  elect  a  President 
when  the  office  is  vacated  by  both  the  con- 
stitutional Presidents. 

But  should  the  House  alone  vote,  both 
Houses,  or  a  joint  session  of  both  Houses? 
And  If  the  House  alone,  should  Its  vote  be 
cast  by  States,  as  In  the  case  of  a  contested 
election,  or  as  Individuals? 

Mr.  Farley's  suggestion  is  very  much  in 
order.  A  joint  committee  should  study  the 
problem  and  bring  in  a  report,  bringing  the 
orderly  succession  closer  to  the  people. 
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Postmaster  Patrick  J.  Connelly,  of  Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22,1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extened  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing most  interesting  article  in  the  -re- 
cent edition  of  the  Postmaster's  Gazette 
concerning  the  establishment  of  public 
relations  in  the  Boston,  Mass.,  post  oflQce 
under  the  successful  supervision  of  Post- 
master Patrick  J.  Connelly: 

PUBLIC    EELATIONS    IN    THE    BOSTON,    MASS.. 

POST  omci 

The  original  draft  of  the  Creed  of  the 
Postal  Service  embraced  the  following  lines: 

"Enlarger  of  the  conunon  life; 

"Carrjer  pf  news  and  knowledge; 

••Instrument  of  trade  and  industry. " 

These  few  lines  of  the  postal  creed  be- 
speak the  greatness  of  the  service  that 
spreads  Its  tentacles  into  every  farm  and 
fireside  in  this  great  nation  and  extend  it- 
self into  lands  in  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

Peoples  are  informed  only  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  read  and  hear.  A  public  service 
has  little  value  when  patrons  are  unfamiliar 
with  or  have  little  knowledge  of  such  a 
service. 

Forty-nine  years  ago,  when  Patrick  J. 
Connelly,  now  postmaster  at  Boston,  entered 
the  postal  service,  he  recognized  the  need  for 
a  coordination  of  Information  that  could 
be  utilized  to  inform  the  public  concerning 
new  and  current  features  of  postal  activities 
and  developments.  He  based  his  arguments 
on  the  fact  that  this  service  is  conducted 
exclusively  for  the  public,  and  unless  they 
were  made  aware  of  the  services  and  facili- 
ties provided  to  them,  it  would  be  falling  in 
Us  primary  objective. 

For  47  years  Postmaster  Connelly  grasped 
at  every  opportunity  to  spread  the  news  of 
modern  postal  progress.  Chambers  of  com- 
mc.'ce.  retail  trade  boards.  Industrial  organ- 
izations, churches,  schools,  all  were  contacted 
and  sold  on  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
post  offlcs. 

The  first  offlcial  act  of  Mr.  Connelly  when 
he  assumed  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  was  to  create  a  "public-relations 
spctlon."  In  the  space  of  2  years  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  new  unit  has  been  widely 
applauded  by  business  and  financial  execu- 
tives throughout  New  England.  Said  the 
president  of  the  Boston  chamber  of  com- 
merce: "This  great  movement  by  Postmaster 
Connelly  marks  the  greatest  contribution  by 
the  postal  service  to  the  public  in  50  years." 

Just  what  does  the  public-relations  section 
do? 

The  full  list  of  activities  sponsored  by 
this  unit  could  not  be  accommodated  In  the 
length  of  this  article  and  it  is  proposed  to 
outline  but  a  few  of  their  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  Department  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Practically  every  issue  of  the  Postal 
Bulletin  outlines  a  new  service,  an  extension 
of  service,  failure  by  the  public  to  comply 
with  regulations,  etc.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Department  that  this 
Information  be  made  available  to  the  public 
as  widely  as  possible,  without  cost  to  the 
Department.  In  a  great  postal  district  like 
Boston,  embracing  25  cities  and  towns  and 
with  over  150  newspapers.  140  periodicals 
and  with  key  facilities  for  four  leading  radio 
chains,   the   preparation,    distribution,    and 


checking  of  these  releases  represented  a 
sizable  task.  With  no  specially  created  fa- 
cilities the  assignment  became  a  hit  or  miss 
task  The  creation  of  the  public  relations 
section  wiped  out  all  of  these  InefBcient  pro- 
motions. 

Complete  files  of  all  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  New  England  were  prepared, 
information  was  assembled  concerning  the 
publisbing  day,  closing  for  copy,  these  thou- 
sands of  envelopes  were  addressographed, 
flies  of  scrapbooks  covering  every  subject 
were  developed,  statistics  and  information 
concerning  all  phases  of  postal  activities 
were  Jacketed,  a  historical  background  of 
the  postal  service  was  complied  for  the  edu- 
cation of  school  children;  radio  facilities 
were  secured  for  current  distribution  of 
postal  news;  national  drives  (infantile 
paralysis.  Red  Cross,  war-bond  programs, 
community  fund)  and  other  promotions 
intended  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  postal 
parsonnel  were  sponsored  and  directed  by 
this  public  relations  section. 

Store  windows  were  secured  for  display  of 
postal  services,  business  houses  are  regu- 
larly informed  as  to  new  postal  rates,  serv- 
ices, etc.  The  vast  promotion  of  the  postal 
zoning  section  was  undertaken  by  this  new 
unit.  In  short  it  has  become  the  center  of 
all  promotional  activity  in  this  vast  postal 
district. 

Postmasters -throughout  the  New  England 
States  have  found  the  public  relations  sec- 
tion a  source  of  general  Information  on  all 
postal  and  kindred  subjects.  The  reopening 
of  mail  service  to  various  foreign  countries 
has  brought  hundreds  of  calls  daily  to  this 
centralized  unit  for  information.  The  press 
has  found  this  unit  to  be  of  real  assistance 
as  evidenced  by  continuous  communications 
from  editors  throughout  New  England. 

Perhaps  no  greater  evidence  of  the  value 
of  this  newly  created  unit  could  be  shown 
than  the  results  they  secured  during  the  past 
two  Christmas  seasons  in  their  appeal  to  the 
public  throughout  New  England  to  mall  early. 
Never  before  in  the  histoi7  of  the  postal 
service  at  Boston  was  the  peak  reached  as 
early  as  during  the  past  2  years.  Veteran 
postal  men  wiped  their  eyes  and  could  scarce- 
ly believe  that  they  had  made  news  records. 
The  promotion  of  postal  notes — overseas 
mail — and  similar  postal  assignments  were 
given  Into  the  public  relations  section.  DaUy 
releases  were  sent  to  700  newspapers  and  four 
radio  chains — letters  were  sent  to  thousands 
of  business  establishments.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Postmaster  Patrick  J.  Connelly 
they  developed  the  first  technicolor  motion 
picture  In  the  Nation  for  the  Instruction  of 
Christmas  temporary  employees;  they  deco- 
rated postal  lobbies;  they  advertised  postal 
services. 

Private  Industry  has  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  for 
which  the  public  relations  section  at  Boston 
was  established  by  Postmaster  Connelly. 
Representatives  of  the  department  who  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  Boston  were  amazed  at 
the  systematic  and  efficient  manner  with 
which  they  developed  a  greater  interest  and 
use  of  postal  services — without  cost  to  the 
department.  The  businessmen  of  Boston 
have  accepted  their  recommendations  and 
Ideas  and  have  privately  spent  thousands  of 
dollars,  In  promoting  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
postal  services.  We  can  serve  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  public  subscribe  to  our  serv- 
ices. This  Is  their  service  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  know  more  about  it.  That  is  the 
task  of  the  public  relations  section  within 
the  New  England  States. 

Many  post  offices  do  not  have  the  facilities 
to  prepare  and  transmit  news  to  newspapers 
and  radio  outlets.  It  may  seem  strange,  but 
some  do  not  even  have  a  mimeograph  ma- 
chine. Some  post  offices  are  served  by  news- 
papers from  an  adjacent  district.  Radio  fa- 
cilities are  cleared  through  distant  offices 
and  during  wartime  all  scripts  and  time 
clearance  must  be  transmitted  through  OWI. 


This  can  only  be  accomplished  at  Boston  for 
the  New  England  district.  All  packeU  for 
spot  announcement  are  made  up  at  Boston 
by  the  OWI,  and  It  Is  perhapc  natural  that 
our  Boston  post  office  should  prep>are  postal 
news  for  these  packets  to  be  sent  to  sta- 
tions throughout  New  England. 

Newspapers  throughout  New  England  are 
served  through  the  Associated  Press,  United 
Press,  and  International  News  with  district 
offices  at  Boston.  The  Public  Relations  Sec- 
tion at  Boston  has  close  contact  with  these 
news  agencies.  An  offlcial  representative 
from  each  of  the  great  leading  Boston  paper* 
is  stationed  in  the  Federal  Building  at  Bos- 
ton, in  their  own  press  room,  and  these 
representatives  also  serve  the  national  news 
agencies. 

All  copy  prepared  at  Boston  for  any  pro- 
motion Is  designed  to  permit  the  name  of 
each  postmaster  to  be  inserted  as  his  ex- 
clusive release  and  copies  of  all  papers  are 
filed  by  the  Public  Relations  Section. 

It  might  well  be  the  pattern  for  the  De- 
partment to  follow  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  units  In  key  cities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  Public  Relations  Section  of  the  Boston 
Post  Office  serves  1.250  post  offices  through- 
out the  New  England  States — disseminating 
valuable  Information  to  millions  of  patrons 
of  the  postal  service. 


National  UniYersity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  noted  that 
my  friend,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning,  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  His- 
torical and  Geographic  Institute  of  Bra- 
zil, was  invited  to  offer  the  Invocation 
and  to  pronounce  the  benediction  at  the 
seventy-sixth  annual  convocation  of  Na- 
tional University  for  the  conferring  of 
degrees  in  the  school  of  law  and  junior 
collepe  on  Friday  eveninpr.  June  8,  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Building.  The  com- 
mencement address  on  this  occasion.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  was  prepared  by  one 
of  the  distinguished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Slates,  the  Honorable 
K^RL  Stef.n.  United  States  Representa- 
tive from  Nebraska.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  two  prayers  ofTered 
by  Dr.  Thorning  at  these  exercises: 

INVOCATION 

Lord  God.  creator  and  savior  and  sanctl- 
fler  of  mankind.  Source  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  regard  with  beneficence  all  Thy 
children,  whose  studies  and  search  for  truth 
have  been  conducted  under  the  aegis  of  the 
chancelor  and  faculty  of  the  National  Uni- 
versity through  Its  school  of  law  and  Junior 
college.  Grant  them  peace  of  mind  and 
Joy  of  soul  in  this  moment  of  crowning 
victory.  Strengthen  their  characters  with 
these  virtues,  ever  ancient  and  ever  new; 
generosity  of  service,  loyalty  to  family  ties, 
faith  In  the  Nation  as  well  as  In  our  fellow 
citizens  and  their  Institutions.  In  btimillty 
and  thankfulness,  we  stand  before  Thee, 
eager  to  show  by  love  and  sacrifice  that  obedi- 
ence to  law  is  liberty.  This  we  ask  in  Thy 
Name.     Amen. 


\ 
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Father  of  light  and  lore,  we  beg  Thy  bless- 
ing upon  the  year*  cf  etrug^c.  crtsls.  and 
trtmaph  that  extend  themaelTes  before  us. 
Orilde  cur  wlUa  to  do  the  right,  as  omnipo- 
tent wlwtom  may  grant  us  in  conscience  to 
see  our  vision  cf  what  is  noble,  upright,  and 
honorable.  Pour  forth  Thy  sweet  grace  to 
fill  our  hearts  with  eoBtdsace  In  the  future 
of  our  people  and  tbehr  democratic  liberties, 
which  must  be  always  licked  with  constitu- 
tional oblisatlons.  Vouchsafe  Thy  benedic- 
tion in  a  special  manner  to  all  the  youth  of 
the  land  that  in  their  bands  the  torch  cf 
ttuth  may  blaze  from  the  mountain  tops 
through  the  valleys,  ler>.dlng  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  this  new  generation  of  ccholars 
to  the  goal  of  Justice,  love,  and  peace.  These 
favors  we  beg  in  the  Name  of  the  All-Holy 
Father.  Son,  and  Sacred  Eplrit.    Amen. 


I!o  So^ar  for  the  Hoasewife 
Anyotte  Else 


-r.'or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  PITTENCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
well  for  the  American  people  to  wake  up 
to  Just  what  bungling  procedure  about 
aocai  has  been  followed,  and  just  how 
many  nustakes  the  New  Dealers  and 
brain-trusters  have  made  over  a  period 
of  years.  They  have  promised  every- 
thing and  in  final  analysis  have  done 
nothing.  No  one  thing  more  clearly 
illustrates  their  shortcomings  than  the 
shortase  of  sugar  which  is  with  us  today 
and  will  be  with  us  In  the  days  to  come. 
I  hesitate  to  discuss  this  matter  because 
when  you  try  to  improve  conditions,  the 
policy-makinK  boys  of  the  governmental 
agencies  always  get  ready  with  a  number 
of  alibis  and  then  they  asvsure  you  that 
if  anybody  interferes  with  them,  we  will 
de.<;troy  price  control  and  bring  about 
inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every- 
body recognizes  the  need  for  price  con- 
trol and  everybody  wants  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  inflation. 

But  when  you  face  a  food  shortag?, 
such  as  sugar,  those  of  you  who  want  to 
get  the  facts  just  as  well  study  the  situa- 
tion and  you  then  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  sugar 
shortage  or  a  food  shortage  in  order  to 
have  price  controls.  The  matter  of  pries 
control  is  one  thing,  and  furnishing 
enough  sugar  for  the  American  house- 
wife and  the  various  industries  that  use 
sugar  is  another  and  different  story. 

The  housewife  wants  sugar  for  can- 
ning. The  soft  drink  manufactiu-ers 
want  sugar  because  they  cannot  carry  on 
their  business  without  it.  The  man  who 
operates  a  bread  factory  has  to  have 
sugar  or  else  he  cannot  manufacture 
bread.  When  wtf  think  about  it,  almost 
everybody  wants^and  needs  sugar,  and 
they  cannot  get  it.  We  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  incomi)etent  and  ineffi- 
cient administrative  officials  are  re- 
■ponaible  for  this  situation.  Congress 
Is  not  responsible,  even  though  one  of 
my  constituents  did  suggest  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  furnish  sugar.    Congress 
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can  do  a  lot  cf  thin  ;s.  but  has  never  been 
endowed  with  the  powers  of  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  man 
who  will  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Clinton  P.  Aicders^n,  cf  New  Mexico,  in 
an  interview  sometime  ago  discussed  the 
food  problem  and  nad  this  to  say  about 
the  sugar  shortage 

And  we  found  cai  n  of  divided  responsi- 
bility. The  Cuban  »  igar  crop  was  purchased 
In  1943  by  the  Com|nodlty  Credit  Corpora - 

for    the    ptirchace    of 

was  with   the  Defense 

The    latter    tried    to 

rjthat  the  Cubans  put  an 


tion.    RasponsibUlty 
black-strap  molaasea 
Supplies   Corpcratioi ;. 
buy  at  a  price  so  low 


extra  150.000,000  gal  ons  of  it  into  alcohol. 
W2  lest  150,000  tons  of  sugar  there. 

There  seemed  to  »  no  one  man  to  tell 
Defense  Supplies  Corporation  to  get  that 
molaases. 


Well,  there  are 
proposit-on.  My 
called  to  the  fact 
years  the  Federal 


of  Asrlculture,  as 
adopted  a  hostile 
beet-sugar  growers 


more  sugar  than 
boys  told  them  to 
net  sell  the  sugar 
have  no  marketing 


discouraged  domes 
Of  course,  other 


lot  of  angles  to  this 
attention  has  been 
hat  over  a  period  of 
officials,  and  I  mean 


Henry  Wallace,  wl  o  was  then  Secretary 


well  as  some  others, 
attitude  toward  the 
in  the  United  States. 
They  put  the^e  peoble  on  a  quota,  so  that 
expansion  of  tlie  (  omestic  sugar  inclus- 
try  was  halted,  aid  if  they  produced 
lenry  and  the  other 
produce,  they  could 
because  they  would 
quota  granted  by  the 


Federal    Governmtnt.     This    certainly 


ic  producers  of  sugar, 
factors  have  entered 
into  the  sugar  shortage,  and  a  number  of 
Government  agencies  have  been  respon- 
sible. The  way  to  avoid  a  sugar  short- 
age is  to  have  sui  ar  produced  so  that 
there  will  be  enou  gh  for  the  American 
market.  That  so 't  of  a  program  has 
not  been  carried  out  by  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  involved. 

The  following  ne  tvs  item  in  the  Times- 
Herald,  Washingt(  n,  D.  C.  under  date 
of  June  18,  1945,  ( ives  some  very  inter- 
esting observation  1  on  the  sugar  short- 
age, and  if  you  are  interested,  I  trust 
that  you  will  take  iime  to  read  this  item. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Su&AR  Shohtaci  Expected  to  Last  for  3  Years 

Jymontowne ) 

—Despite    anything   we 
States    sugar    shortage 


(By  Russ 
Havana.    June    17 
can    do.    the    United 


may  be  much  wcrs« 


going  to  be  hard  hil 
The  first  mistake, 
vital  one.  was  made 


certainly  will  become  worse  this  year  and 


next  year.      Not  until 


the  spring  of  1948  does  it  appear  likely  that 
wj  will  get  enough  sugar  for  all  cur  needs. 
The  situation  is  f a  r  more  serious  than  the 
public  has  yet  been  told.  The  disappearance 
of  sugar  from  the  bowl  on  the  breakfast 
table  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  hardships 
facirg  us. 

CANNEH^    TO    BI    HTT 

Nearly  half  of  our  iiugar  goes  Into  the  prep- 
aration and  preserve  Uon  of  other  impcitant 
Not  only  hdme  canners,  who  have 
become  very  impcrta  tit  In  feedmg  the  Nation 
at  war,  but  factor|  canners.  as  weU.  are 
in  the  next  4  months, 
uid.  as  it  turns  out,  the 
back  in  IMS.  In  that 
year  we  not  only  ref\ised  to  buy  all  the  sugar 
we  needed  from  Cupa.  but  we  forbade  the 
Cubans  to  harvest  ^11  the  sugar  they  had. 
It  is  true  that  we  did  coUect  this  sugar,  which 
was  left  In  the  hel^  the  following  year — 
that  Is.  In  1044.  II  was  this  extra  supply 
Which  got  Oi  by  last ;  '•ar  and  kept  the  hoube- 


wife  from  feeling  any  severe  pinch  of  ra- 
tioning. 

Eut,  as  the  result  of  our  behavior  In  1943. 
in  the  next  two  years  Cuba  planted  only  about 
three-flftha  of  the  sugar  she  was  able  to 
raise. 

Before  the  war  we  were  consuming  about 
7.000.000  tons  of  luger  a  year.  When  the  Japs 
overran  the  Philippines  we  lost  a  supply  cf 
l.COO.OOO  tons  a  year.  On  top  of  that,  we  had 
to  cut  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  our 
Western  SUtes  because  we  needed  the  land 
and  labor  for  other  food  crops.  Then  the  war 
enormously  increased  our  sugar  needs,  not 
only  for  food  but  for  alcohol  to  make  syn- 
thetic rubber  and  smokeless  powder. 

stn»PLT  cEOwmc  short 

This  year  we  cannot  count  on  more  than 
6  221.0C0  tons  of  sugar.  The  maximum 
amount  civilians  can  count  ou  this  year  Is 
5.0CO,OjO  tons. 

We  have  consumed  more  than  half  this 
amount  In  the  first  6  months  of  the  year. 
Normally  we  consume  55  parcent  In  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  but  this  year  we  will  have 
only  47  percent  left. 

Sugar  Is  going  to  disappear  not  only  from 
the  household  sugar  bowl,  but  from  all  sorts 
of  food  products.  Some  foods.  Jams  and  Jel- 
lies, for  example,  may  vanish  from  the  market. 

One  more  gloomy  touch  must  be  added  to 
this  grim  picture.  Cuba  is  locked  in  tte  grip 
of  the  worst  drought  In  sugar  history.  Cuban 
BUjarcane  must  have  rain  in  May  and  June, 
This  year  It  had  none. 

Now  why,  b£ck  In  1943.  did  the  United 
States  Government  forbid  the  Cubans  to 
plant  the  sugar  which  today  v.e  need  so 
desperately? 

The  answer  Is  Just  one  word:  Submarines. 
The  Nazis  had  turned  the  Caribbean  into  a 
graveyard  of  American  ehlps. 

The  truth  seenis  to  be  that  the  submarine 
war  panicked  us  and  tliat  the  Department  cf 
AgriculUire  and  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion officials  lost  their  heads  and  threw  away 
their  ordinary  horse  sense. 

TAILEO  TO   GET   FACTS 

The  Congressional  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Food  Shortages  failed  completely  to  get 
the  facts  or  to  fix  the  responsibUity  alter 
many  hearings. 

The  1943  mistake  was  bad,  but  even  after 
it  was  recognized  as  a  serious  blunder  we 
went  right  on  making  the  situation  worse, 
according  to  the  committee.  Sugar  rationing 
was  almost  a  Joke  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Moreover,  according  to  the  committee, 
sugar  was  actually  wasted. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  sugar  story,  and 
in  later  articles  I  hope  to  show  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  going  to  do  some  very  serious 
thinking  about  sugar. 

The  foregoing  newspaper  article.  Mr. 
Speaker,  illustrates  just  how  great  an 
interest  there  is  in  the  sugar  shortage 
which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  American 
people.  This  is  a  news  item,  and  the 
newspapers  do  rwt  devote  that  much 
^ace  to  a  question  unless  the  American 
people  are  asking  the  reason  why.  You 
will  no  doubt  hear  the  old  familiar  rong 
by  the  administrative  officials.  We  will 
call  it  the  alibi  song.  When  they  are 
forced  to  admit  a  sugar  shortage,  then 
they  find  a  happy  reason  for  it.  Many  of 
them  will  blame  it  on  the  war.  and  in 
desperation  they  will  probably  find  that 
nature  is  at  fault. 

Just  remember  when  you  hear  that  sort 
of  stuff  that  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
article  talks  very  plainly  and  has  pointed 
out  how  increased  sugar  production  was 
very  much  in  order  because  of  a  number 
of  things  that  happened.  The  important 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  refused  to  heed  the  warn- 
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Ing.  As  this  writer  says,  some  of  them 
"lost  their  heads."  That  is  just  a  figure 
of  speech  because  the  important  thing 
is  the  fact  that  there  was  not  much  in 
those  heads,  or  else  these  policy-making 
boys  would  have  planned  for  increased 
sugar  production  to  meet  future  needs. 
It  is  important  that  the  American  people 
place  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  and 
that  is  right  square  on  these  different 
Government  agencies  and  the  smart  boys 
who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  scarcity. 


Extension  of  Price  Control   and 
Stabilization  Acts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22. 1945 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  shortage  of  meat  in  this  country  is 
reaching  a  critical  stage,  according  to  re- 
ports from  every  section.  In  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  contributing  factor  to  this 
shortage  in  most  areas  is  the  order  estab- 
lishing slaughter  quotas  in  nonfederally 
inspected  packing  plants.  I  have  pro- 
tested with  OPA  that  this  order  is  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  meat  in  many  loca- 
ities  and  have  urged  that  it  be  canceled. 
I  have  written  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  OPA 
Administrator,  a  letter  giving  my  reasons 
why  this  order  in  unfortunate  and  un- 
necessary. 

I  believe  that  this  order  has  been  in 
effect  long  enough  for  OPA  to  see  that  it 
is  not  accomplishing  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  issued.  The  practical  ef- 
fect of  the  order  has  been  to  dry  up  the 
supplies  of  beef  in  areas  where  there  is 
a  surplus  of  cattle.  It  was  the  idea  of 
OPA  that  the  order  would  divert  cattle 
to  the  federally  inspected  plants  and 
bring  about  a  more  even  distribution  of 
meat.  It  has  not  worked  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  there  are  plenty  of  cattle  for  all 
packers,  both  large  and  small. 

In  its  report  recommending  extension 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  the  Stabili- 
zation Act  unchanged  for  another  12 
months,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee lays  great  emphasis  on  the  suc- 
cess which  it  says  recent  orders  of  OPA 
are  going  to  have  In  solving  the  meat 
shortage. 

The  committee  refers  specifically  to 
the  recent  order  placing  a  50-cent  sub- 
sidy on  cattle  for  the  benefit  of  cattle 
feeders  and  the  order  placing  restrictive 
quotas  on  the  quantity  of  beef  which 
may  be  slaughtered  by  non-federally- 
inspected  packing  plants.  These  two  or- 
ders, says  the  committee,  are  going  to 
bring  about  great  improvement  in  the 
meat  situation  and  demonstrate  that  all 
our  food  troubles  can  be  cured  by  ad- 
ministrative action  under  existing  OPA 
regulations,  and  that  no  change  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  committee  seems  to  have  listened 
too  long  to  Chester  Bowles  and  other 
OPA  officials  and  looked  too  long  at  OPA 
charts  based  on  month-old  statistics. 
For,  if  the  committee  had  taken  the 


trouble  to  secure  up-to-the-minute  In- 
formation from  men  who  are  closest  to 
the  cattle  business,  it  would  have  learned 
that  the  OPA  orders  granting  a  subsidy 
to  cattle  feeders  and  the  quota  restric- 
tions on  small  local  packers  are  not  going 
to  improve  the  meat  supply.  They  are 
going  to  make  the  situation  worse,  and 
they  are  outstanding  examples  of  admin- 
istrative incompetence  and  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  carry  out  a  sound  and 
sensible  food-production  program. 

The  fact  is  that  the  quota  restriction 
on  small  local  packers  is  not  improving 
the  meat  supply.  It  is  not  driving  one 
single  steer  into  the  federally  inspected 
plants,  but  it  is  now  bringing  about  a 
meat  famine  in  areas  where  there  are 
plenty  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  local  packers 
eager  to  slaughter  them,  but  no  meat  in 
the  stores  because  OPA  has  established 
these  slaughter  quotas.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  such  a  condition  should  exist, 
and  the  public  is  demanding  it  be  cor- 
rected. 

This  unfortunate  order  will  soon  bring 
about  a  further  scarcity  of  meat  supplies 
because  it  is  driving  many  small  packers 
out  of  business.  Four  more  of  them 
closed  their  doors  only  last  week  in  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  the  very  heart  of  the  cattle- 
feeding  country.  Others  are  following 
almost  every  day,  but  OPA  refuses  to 
admit  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

But  the  results  of  the  50-cent  subsidy 
to  cattle  feeders  are  equally  as  serious. 
Instead  of  encouraging  the  grain  feeding 
of  cattle,  the  50-cent  subsidy  is  actually 
deterring  such  feeding.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  true  facts  on  reports  that  move- 
ment of  cattle  into  grain  feed  lots  had 
virtually  come  to  a  standstill  since  the 
Vinson  order,  the  Republican  Food  Study 
Committee  day  before  yesterday  got  in 
touch  with  one  of  the  men  who  is  famil- 
iar with  this  situation  and  asked  him  for 
a  report. 

That  man  is  Mr.  P.  O.  Wilson,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Livestock  Producers 
Association,  of  Chicago.  111.  Here  is 
Mr.  Wilson  s  telegram  of  Jxme  19,  to  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Food  Study  Committee: 

Livestock  producers  and  feeders  desire  to 
be  helpful  In  solving  the  present  meat  short- 
age. Guaranteed  profits  to  processors  either 
by  species  or  on  over -all  basis  have  not  and 
will  not  Increase  meat  production.  Meat  is 
produced  on  the  ranches,  farms,  and  In  the 
feed  lots,  not  In  packing  houses.  In  the  case 
of  beef  production  OPA  regulations  have  re- 
stricted feed-lot  operations  and  encouraged 
growing  and  maturing  cattle  on  grass  rather 
than  by  feeding.  The  new  60-cent  subsidy 
accentuates  this  condition  and  wlU  result  in 
more  cattle  being  held  on  ranches  and  In 
pastures  untU  they  weigh  800  pounds  to 
qualify  for  the  subsidy. 

The  feed-lot  operator  has  and  will  be 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  his  supply 
or  go  without  cattle.  The  processor  is  paid 
a  subsidy  regardless  of  weight  or  condition 
of  cattle  he  buys  and  with  present  consumer 
demand  for  any  kind  of  beef  the  packer  has 
and  will  continue  to  pay  prices  above  those  a 
feeder-operator  can  afford  to  pay  for  cattle 
to  refill  his  lots. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  across 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  Nebraska  where 
I  observed  many  cattle  In  pastures  but  few 
were  foimd  In  the  feed  loU.  In  my  opinion 
these  pasture  cattle  are  recorded  as  feed-lot 
cattle   by    Government   statisticians.    They 


are  not  In  feed  lots  but  are  being  matured 
on  grass  which  means  a  longer  and  slower 
production  program.  If  you  want  more  meat 
we  suggest  you  repeal  the  McKellar  amend- 
ment, remove  the  overriding  celling  on  live 
cattle,  and  force  OPA  to  adjust  their  whole- 
sale and  retail  pricing  schedules  upward  suffl- 
clentiy  to  allow  this  Industry  a  price  that 
will  permit  Increased  beef  production. 

There  again  is  direct  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  OPA,  by  its  own 
regulations,  is  limiting  production  of 
basic  food  commodities  and  creating  con- 
ditions of  scarcity  that  are  building  up 
the  very  forces  of  inflation  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  combating. 

Information  such  as  this  was  available 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
if  it  had  taken  its  eyes  away  from  art- 
fully prepared  OPA  charts  long  enough 
to  look  for  real  facts,  not  propaganda. 
Or  the  committee  might  have  turned  to 
other  men  close  to  the  true  facts  for  its 
evidence — State  secretaries  of  agricul- 
ture, for  example. 

From  one  of  them,  Mr.  Howard  Leon- 
ard, State  director  of  agriculture  of  Illi- 
nois, the  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee  this  week  received  an 
unsolicited  letter  containing  this  inter- 
esting information: 

I  am  sending  you  attached  herewith  copy 
of  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  good  Illi- 
nois cattle  feeders.  I  think  Mr.  Figglns'  let- 
ter accurately  describes  the  general  situation 
among  our  cattle  feeders.  About  the  only 
effect  the  50  cents  per  hundred  subsidy  has 
had  is  to  Increase  the  cost  of  feeder  cattle. 

This  letter  shows  that  this  Illinois  cat- 
tle feeder  will  lose  24  cents  a  day  feeding 
21  cattle  on  the  cost  of  feed  alone — noth- 
ing for  his  own  labor,  overhead,  and 
taxes.  'You  can  see,"  he  says,  'why  we 
are  getting  out  of  the  business." 

Why  is  this  50-cent  feeder  subsidy  in- 
effective? Let  me  show  you  what  is  hap- 
pening. In  order  to  qualify  for  the  50- 
cents-per-hundred  feeder  subsidy,  the 
animal  must  weigh  over  800  pounds, 
must  sell  for  $14.25  or  more,  and  must  be 
sold  for  slaughter.  The  subsidy  is  paid 
only  once — when  the  animal  goes  to 
slaughter.  Now,  an  800-pound  steer 
should  not  be  slaughtered;  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  feed  lot  to  put  on  another 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  grain- 
fed  weight.  But  here  is  what  happens 
when  an  800-pound  steer  arrives  in  Chi- 
cago or  some  other  market  center. 

If  that  steer  sells  at  $14.25  or  above— 
which  is  the  price  of  the  top  grade  of 
beef— the  seller  gets  a  50-cent  subsidy 
from  the  Goverrunent  on  each  100  pounds 
of  weight  if  the  animal  goes  to  slaughter. 
So  If  the  steer  is  bought  by  a  packer  at 
$14,25,  the  seller  actually  gets  $14.75 — 
counting  the  50-cent  subsidy.  So  if  an 
Illinois  cattle  feeder  wants  to  buy  that 
animal,  he  has  to  bid  $14.75  for  it— for 
the  owner  will  get  no  subsidy  on  such  a 
sale.  The  net  result  of  the  50-cent  sub- 
sidy, therefore,  has  been  to  increase  the 
price  of  range  cattle  50  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  and  leave  the  feed-lot  operator 
exactly  where  he  was  before. 

It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  foolish- 
ness. It  is  time  to  take  all  authority 
over  the  price  of  food  products  from 
OPA,  that  thrives  on  scarcity,  and  put 
that  control  In  an  agency  that  is  re-' 
sponsible  for  production.    The  OPA  has 
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overlooked  the  fact  that  we  must  have 
production  of  food  products  before  prices 
are  Important.  One  person  should  have 
full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
food  matters — otherwise,  the  present 
shortages  will  continue  and  become  more 
acute. 


Cheap  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNIKGii^J.1 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  22,  1945 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  Rev.  W.  W.  Orr,  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  broadcast  over  radio  station 
WHO.  May  27.  1945: 

Daniel  8:  >4,  25:  "And  his  power  shall  be 
migbty.  but  not  by  his  own  power;  and  he 
shall  d««troy  wonderluUy.  and  shall  prosper, 
and  laactice.  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty 
and  the  holy  people.  And  through  his  policy 
also  he  shall  cr.ure  craft  to  prosper  In  his 
hand;  and  he  shall  magnify  himself  In  his 
heart,  and  by  j>eacc  shall  destroy  many:  he 
shall  also  stand  up  against  the  prince  of 
prtnces;  but  be  shall  be  broken  wlth-ut 
hand.  " 

Danl«l  dipped  his  pen  in  mysterious  knowl- 
edge. Here  he  gives  the  account  of  a  vision 
and  its  interpretation.  Daniel  sees  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander 
the  Great;  the  consequent  dividing  of  the 
new  kingdom  which  follows  into  four  parts: 
and  the  persecution  that  came  to  the  c':iil- 
dren  of  Israsl  by  Antlochus  Ep'.phanes.  The 
little  phrase  to  which  I  attract  your  atten- 
tion Is  this  (I  believe  you  will  And  tt  en- 
tirely aprcpos  on  this  memorial  Sunday). 
•••     •     •    And  by  peace  shall  destroy  many." 

Daniel  here  combines  two  words  which 
ordinarily  do  not  come  together  in  our  think- 
ing. "By  peace  shall  destroy  many" — "peace" 
and  ••destruction."  At  first  it  seems  a  mis- 
take, surely  the  ccpy  here  is  In  error. 
Peace  and  destruction  are  not  synonymous. 
Yet  there  is  no  mistake.  We,  the  people  of 
this  generation,  should  certainly  be  the  gen- 
eration that  would  understand  thnt.  The 
cry  now  ail  over  the  world  is.  '"Oh,  Ood  give 
itt  peace.  Buy  Thy  hand,  the  suffering  is 
enough.  The  privation,  the  heartache  is 
enough.  O  Ood  give  tis  peace.  Plecss  God 
give  us  peace."  Anything  we  want  so  much 
must  be  understood  better  than  we  under- 
stand it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  peace — the  real  and 
tli«  honMt.  tbe  actual  and  the  genuine 
article,  and  th?n  a  substitute.  Tbe  substi- 
tute U  deliberately  packaged  to  lock  like  the 
real  thing.  So  cleverly  ditgulced  is  this  ar- 
ticle that  millions  upon  millions  are  belrg, 
and  will  te.  misled  Into  accepting  It  for  the 
real  thing.  It  fooled  a  statesman  as  acute 
as  Chamberlain,  who  returned  from  the 
conference  at  Munich  with  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini and  announced  to  the  F«=pl«  of  Britain, 
and  to  the  whole  wide  world.  -Peace  in  our 
time."  There  was  no  peace!  The  next  5 
years  were  the  bitterest  In  human  history. 
There  will  be  peace  In  the  future  unless  we 
guard  ourselves  very,  very  carefully  at  thre« 
points. 

I 

Cur  peace  will  be  a  cheap  peace— unreal 
and  withered — if  civilians  forget  the  cost  of 
Tlctory.  The  living  who  have  thus  far  sur- 
vived this  world-wide  revolution,  pause  today 
to  honor  those  whose  lives  have  been  exacted. 
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ing the  enemies  of  democracy.      Our  men 


died  by  the  thousands 


that  aggression   mlgh  ;  cease;   that  freedom 
to  live  in  peace,  wlthoi  t  fear,  under  a  chcsen 


on   the  basis  of   bal- 


lots rather  than  bulK  ts,  might  survive. 

In  order  to  defeat  t  le  enemies  of  freedom 
we  have  had  to  take  v  p  the  weapons  chosen 
by  the  enemies  of  den  ocracy.  We  have  had 
to  learn  from  the  enemy  his  method  of  war- 
fare. We  have  had  to  be  better  at  wsr 
than  the  enemy,   whdse  business  was  war. 

Have  seme  of  us  in- 
advertently, consclouily  or  unconsciously, 
become  like  the  eneny?  We  have  had  to 
destroy.  Will  some  come  home  obedient 
only  to  the  law  of  s^-preservation,  which 
Is  the  first  law  of  any  l»attlefleld?  Will  some 
be  unable  to  break  tl^e  habit  of  destroying 
the  opposition? 


The  strength  of  the  American  democracy 
lies  in  the  presence  of  cpposition.  It  means 
a  fair  hearing  of  all  sides  of  any  proposition. 
I  means  an  Impartial  action  taken  on  the 
evidence,  by  which  and  In  which  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people  benefit.  This 
principle  operates  all  ths  way  from  Walnut 
Street,  Des  Moines,  to  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  operates  In  regard  to 
installing  parking  meters  In  Des  Moines  busi- 
ness district  or  all  the  way  to  •packing'  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Washington.  D.  C.  New 
the  question  is.  shall  we  ccme  home  from 
battleSelds  and  be  Impatient  with  the 
processes  of  democracy?  I  know  there  are 
many  foolish,  tragic,  and  at  time  Idiotic  de- 
lays in  the  proceedings  cf  dsmccracy.  No 
doubt  many  of  cur  political  processes  nerd 
to  oe  devised,  revamped,  and  improved.  Not 
all  of  the  delays  are  necessarily  democracy. 
However,  neither  are  all  the  delays  that  mark 
our  democracy  ••evUs-to-be-ellminated." 
Now,  will  there  be  patience,  wifdcm.  and  good 
judgment  used  by  miUicns  of  World  War  II 
veterans?  Or,  will  they  be  impatient?  Will 
they  imp3tucusly  destroy  that  for  which  they 
have  fought? 

I  served  during  April  1945  as  civilian  chap- 
lain at  Fort  Bsnnlng,  Ga.  Out  of  421  hos- 
pital calls,  I  met  only  one  man  who  could 
no  longer  contain  himself  In  reference  to  his 
attitude  about  the  Army.  He  was  thoroughly 
••griped"  about  everything  in  the  Army.  He 
poured  out  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the 
powers  from  the  Comander  in  Chief  right 
down  the  line  without  misslnf^  a  man.  K  s 
gripe  was  the  inefficiency  of  the  Army.  Af- 
ter he  had  somewhat  run  down  and  I  had  a 
chance  to  put  a  word  In  sideways.  I  said, 
'Well,  son.  there  must  be  something  good 
about  this  man's  army.  It  couldn't  be  quite 
as  bad  as  you  eay  It  is.  America  lived  tzr  23 
years  blind.  In  the  deepest,  darkest,  caverns 
of  Isolationism.  Wlien  we  were  driven  cut  of 
that,  we  came  forth  to  meet  the  glaring  lights 
of  the  world  focused  upon  America.  We 
took  one  blinking  stare  at  our  Impossible  po- 
sition, then  went  to  our  lathes  and  to  our 
shops,  and  to  our  parade  grounds,  and  pro- 
duced in  a  marveoxisly  and  miraculously 
short  time  the  No.  1  Army,  ths  No.  1  Navy, 
and  the  No.  1  Ah:  Force  of  the  world.  We 
have  become  the  arsenal  of  democracy.  And, 
son,  we  have  done  something  else,  too.  We 
have  delivered  cur  fighting  men  all  over  the 
word.  The  boys  who  are  slogging  up  toward 
the  front  in  the  mud  on  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, or  orv  Okinawa,  are  not  talking  like 
you  ere  talking  about  the  inefficiency,  the 
wastage,  of  the  Army.  Some  of  those  who 
are  in  the  fighting  zones  would  give  an  arm 
to  be  back  where  you  are.  so  they  CDuld 
'•hurry-up-to-wait"  and  live  at  home.  There 
may  be  a  time  when  you  will  feel.  'Oh,  if  I 
could  hurry-up-to-walt  a  little  while  longer.' 
Take  It  easy,  son."  Presently,  he  smiled.  1 
believe  he  understood.  Anything  as  big  as 
the  winning  of  a  world  revolution  must  have 
In  it  cerum  things  that  appear  to  be  Inef- 
ficient.   That  Is  Inevitable. 

I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  millions  of  our 
boys  will  return  and  be  thrilled  at  the  sight 
of  home  and  peace  and  comfort  again.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  value  and  appreciate  them 
In  such  a  way  as  we  civilians,  who  work  It  out 
on  the  home  frcnt.  will  never  be  able  to  know 
and  understand.  I  am  sure  of  that.  That 
isn't  the  question.  The  question  Is,  Will  we 
have  a  cheap  peace  after  this  coming  vic- 
tory? Tliat  depends  on  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  considerable  number  of  our  men 
who  win  return  home  Impatient  with  John  L. 
Lewis  and  others  whom  they  feel  have  de- 
layed victory  and  Jeopardized  their  chances  of 
being  sxirvivors  In  this  world  revolution? 
That  Is  th?  question.  I  tremble  at  it,  for 
this  reason :  patience,  long  suffering,  kindness, 
and  forbearance  have  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  been  a  part  of  any  Army  curriculum.  In 
any  block  of  10.000,000  men  there  are  men 
who  tend  to  be  men  of  violence.  The  unllorm 
does   not   extract   that   tendency   any   more 
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than  motherhood  makes  a  saint  out  of  every 
woman.  We  shall  have  a  cheap  and  fragile 
peace  if  even  a  comparatively  small  minority 
of  our  veterans  refuse  the  democracy  for 
which  they  sacrificed  so  much.  Shall  we  pay 
for  a  Packard  and  accept  delivery  of  a  Jeep? 

m 
1  have  spoken  to  civilians,  I  have  spoken 
to  veterans;  now,  this  to  one  and  all:  If  we 
forget  God,  there  is  no  hope  for  peace  at  any 
time,  anywhere.  This  is  found  in  the  Dela- 
ware Conference:  '•We  believe  that  moral 
law,  no  less  than  physical  law.  underglrds 
our  world.  There  is  a  moral  order  which  is 
fundamental  and  eternal,  and  which  is  rele- 
vant to  the  corporate  life  of  men  and  the 
ordering  of  human  society.  If  mankind  is 
to  escape  cnaos  and  recurrent  war,  social  and 
political  Institutions  must  be  brought  Into 
conformity  with  this  moral  order." 

This  Is  a  moral  universe.  God  has  made 
it  that  way.  Whatever  God  has  created  is 
gond'  and  it  is  right.  And  God  has  created 
this  universe.  He  has  done  His  utmost  to 
influence  men  in  the  proper  ordering  of  it. 
Eut  man  has  persistently  considered  himself 
wiser  than  God.  God  has  one  of  two  choices: 
Either  he  may  continue  to  weep  out  His 
heart  in  anguish  for  the  things  which  we  do 
to  ourselves^or  He  may  strip  from  us  the  free- 
dom of  will  and  make  us  incapable  of  evil. 
This  latter  thing  Gcd  will  not  do.  God  will 
not  take  from  mankind  his  freedom  of  choice. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Emrich  says,  "The  great 
punishment  is  that  God  leaves  us  to  our- 
selves, that  He  does  not  compel  us  to  give 
our  loyalty  to  Him.  He  permits  us  to  organ- 
ize our  lives  with  ourselves  as  the  center, 
whether  in  class,  race,  or  nation.  We  then 
work  out  slowly,  inevitably,  the  results  of  our 
disloyalty.  From  our  self-centered  souls 
there  flows  out  a  poison  that  breaks  fellow- 
ship by  Him  who  humbles  us,  who  stills  our 
pretentions,  and  who  breathes  into  a  lost 
world  the  breath  of  His  love." 

We  shall  have  an  exceedingly  cheap  peace 
If  we  leave  God  out  of  tomorrow. 

Now  perhaps  I  am  unduly  hopeful.  Yet, 
It  seems  only  fair  to  state  the  things  that  I 
find  continually  in  correspondence  from  all 
over  the  world.  The  majority  of  our  207  men 
and  women  in  service  have  most  faithfully 
maintained  their  tie  with  the  home  church. 
Mary  Stream  in  Washington,  D.  C.  said.  "I 
stood  in  line  before  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  for  40  minutes  before 
I  could  get  in."  Dr.  E.  G.  Williams,  the 
beloved  former  paster  of  this  church  and  now 
pastor  of  the  Highland  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  says,  "We  had 
last  year  a  net  gain  of  11  percent  In  the 
membership  of  this  church."  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Eddy,  one  of  our  members  In  California,  said. 
'I  was  part  of  .",  congregation  of  55.000  people 
on  Easter  Sabbath  morning  In  the  Forest 
Lav.n  Easter  sunrise  service." 

So,  one  might  go  on  and  on.  The  story  Is 
the  same  from  great  cathedrals  to  little  hand- 
made chapels  on  Pacific  Islands,  to  the  shat- 
tered churches  of  Europe.  Under  the  an- 
guish and  the  sorrow  of  ihls  world  revolu- 
tion, I  believe  there  Is  a  cloud  of  hope  In  the 
sky.  It  Is  probably  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand,  but  hopeful  nonetheless.  Are  we 
turning  once  again  to  the  God  in  whose 
image  we  are  created?  I  have  high  hope. 
Westminster  United  Presbyterian  Church  is 
not  the  only  church  in  Des  Moines  that  has 
to  have  two  worship  services  every  Sabbath 
Day  in  order  to  care  for  Its  congregation. 
Ministers  throughout  this  State  say.  "Never 
have  we  seen  as  manv  people  In  God's 
house."  And  VE-day?  VE-day  In  Des  Moines 
and  all  over  the  United  Slates  was  a  day 
In  which  man  turned  aside  from  business 
and  from  pleasures,  and  went  Into  God's 
house  and  bowed  In  humble  and  contrite 
prayer.  Now,  you  listen  closely  to  me,  and 
let  me  say  something  dcwn  deep  In  your 
heart— the  place  where  you  live,  the  place 
where  you  make  your  deeiiiions — II  there  can 


grow  a  good,  healthy,  sane,  sound,  sense  of 
Gcd  In  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  gener- 
ation, there  can  be  "peace  in  our  time." 
V/ithout  it,  whether  you  are  soldier,  or 
civilian  (it  matters  not),  there  will  be  no 
"peace  In  this  generation."  None.  None. 
It  Isn't  enough  to  tritely  sing  "God  Bless 
America."  It  is  enough  only  when  we  have 
added  to  that  '•Qod  here  is  my  heart,  here  Is 
my  home,  here  Is  my  business,  dedicated  to 
peace  In  our  world  in  cur  time." 

I  challenge  you  this  Memorial  Day  as  you 
shall  probably  pause  by  some  graveside  tor 
v/hat  is  worse  Imagine  yourself  at  a  grave- 
side thousands  of  miles  away)  to  think  of 
those  whose  lives  have  been  the  price  of  the 
victory  and  the  peace  and  the  security  which 
you  now  exercise.  There  will  be  no  peace 
In  this  world  until  God  comes  into  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  people  In  this  world. 
Give  Him  room  in  your  heart.  And,  If  you 
havent  room  in  your  heart,  then  be  honest 
enough  not  to  ask  for  peace.  Ask  for  war 
and  death  and  hell  on  earth. 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  God,  we  beseech  thee,  that  we  may 
never  be  content  with  a  sham,  cheap  peace. 
Grant  us  that  such  a  costly  victory  may  be 
followed  by  a  real  peace.  We  pray  with  all 
our  hearts  anc  all  our  lives,  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain.     Amen. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Mr.  Chester  J.  Nicklas.  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Postwar 
Military  Policy,  June  14, 1945: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  volunteered  In  1917.  I  have  been 
an  enlisted  man.  a  noncorrunlssloned  and 
commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  served  K)  months  In  France  in 
World  War  I.  I  have  served  over  10  years  la 
the  Army  Reserve  as  a  first  lieutenant  and 
later  as  a  captain.  I  have  Just  finished  over 
3  years  of  active  service  In  the  United  States 
Navy  as  a  line  officer  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant commander  and  spent  13  months  of 
that  time  In  the  Pacific.  I  am  presently  of 
that  rank  on  inactive  duty.  In  both  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  I  have  seen  delay 
and  confusion  result  from  unpreparedness 
which  In  turn  delayed  the  prosecution  of 
both  wars  and  consequently  cost  more  blood 
and  lives. 

In  my  judgment,  based  upon  my  experi- 
ence, it  takes  at  least  a  year  to  make  a  sol- 
dier or  a  sailor  relatively  efficient,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  training  which  should  be  given 
all  of  our  youths  should  be  for  that  period 
of  time,  and  constantly,  rather  than  by  any 
method  of  training  used  by  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Reserve  Corps. 

I  am  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  men 
of  the  armed  forces  who  will  have  charge  of 
this  training  to  know  that  they  will  not 
endeavor  to  change  our  form  of  government 
Into  a  military  form  of  government.  I 
know  and  sincerely  believe  they  will  en- 
deavor to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  re- 
ligion and  education  In  our  boys.  No  one  In 
uniform  has  ever  been  ashamed  to  call  upon 
God  In  an  hour  of  need.  Some  of  those  In 
uniform  probably  never  thought  much  about 
religion  and  education  until  they  came  Into 
contact  with  those  la  the  services  who  pos- 


sessed both  of  these  common-place  American 
precepts.  At  least  I  have  confidence  that  the 
men  entrusted  with  the  training  of  our  youth 
will  not  allow  the  uniform  to  replace  religion 
and  education. 

As  for  the  cost  of  this  training,  let  us  all 
remember  that  America  has  always  been 
ready  to  spend  millions  for  defense,  but 
nothing  for  tribute.  Suppose  It  had  not 
been  iiecessaiy  for  us  to  enter  and  win  the 
war?  If  the  Germans  had  won,  certainly 
the  United  States  would  have  been  an  armed 
camp  for  the  next  generation.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  whole  United  Stetes  as  a 
complete  military  reservation  would  certain- 
ly cost  more  In  money  and  the  free  lives  of 
Individuals  than  a  year  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary training. 

It  is  true  that  military  training  will  take  a 
year  irom  the  lire  of  every  young  man  in  his 
youth,  but,  on  the  other  hand.  It  may ^  and 
undoubtedly  will,  preserve  his  life  6  or  10 
years. 

It  is  well  to  look  beyond  the  year  which 
a  youth  may  be  required  to  give  and  think 
of  his  life  5  or  10  years  later  in  a  world 
which  has  always  been  torn  by  strife.  The 
knowledge  that  America  is  prepared  to  and 
can  83nd  an  Army  of  trained  men  onto  a 
battlefield  within  a  short  period  of  time  may 
well  deter  any  futuie  enemy  from  ever 
attacking  us. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  city  In  the  United 
States  which  reduce^  its  fire  department  after 
a  large  fire  or  reduces  its  police  department 
after  a  murder,  and,  for  tlie  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  understand  the  attitude  of  some  of 
the  teachers  and  religious  leaders  who  seem 
to  attack  this  question  of  universal  military 
training  without  knowing  anything  about  it. 
They  speak  of  representing  millions  of  people 
of  this  outfit  or  another.  1  am  of  the  mil- 
lions of  both  wars  who  have  seen  the  folly 
of  our  unpreparedness. 

It  was  forcibly  cailed  to  my  attention,  and 
BO  very  recently,  th;it  force  can  only  be  over- 
come by  superior  force. 

I  have  two  sons,  both  of  whom  are  volun- 
teers In  the  present  war — one  a  first  lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry  who  has  been  In  the  African 
and  Italian  campaigns,  and  who  has  been 
over  there  almost  3  years;  another  who  has 
Just  been  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the 
United  SUtes  Navy,  and  who  will  go  Into  the 
Pacific  fight  shortly.  Both  of  my  sons  have 
voluntarily  told  me  that  when  the  war  Is 
over  they  will  continue  In  their  respective 
reserves  because  they  have  seen  the  difficulty 
involved  in  the  training  of  the  armed  forces 
during  a  period  of  war,  and  at  a  time  when 
so  few  members  of  the  armed  forces  have 
ever  been  subjected  to  military  training. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  years  ago  made  a 
statement  that  a  million  men  would  spring 
to  arms  overnight.  That  Is  a  beautiful 
thought,  but  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Bryan 
thought  they  would  use  for  the  defense  of 
this  country. 

I  have  seen  simulated  training  of  person- 
nel In  both  the  Army  and  Navy  to  the  point 
where  it  was  ludicrous.  If  we  had  been  pre- 
pared. Japan  would  not  have  made  her  attack 
upon  us.  If  Russia  had  been  prepared,  Ger- 
many would  not  have  attacked  her.  If  China 
had  been  prepared,  I  do  not  believe  Japan 
could  have  attacked  us.  In  my  short  life 
I  have  seen  this  country  twice  precipitated 
Into  war,  and  each  time  unprepared.  I  hate 
war,  as  every  other  sane  person  does,  but 
unless  we  are  able  to  change  human  nature 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  conflict  Is 
the  last  war  of  this  world,  although  I  sin- 
cerely hope  It  will  be. 

The  services  never  made  a  bum  out  of  any 
man,  but  they  have  made  men  out  of  some 
bums.  It  is  true  though  that  war,  not  the 
services,  has  made  derelicts  out  of  some  men. 
ITie  services  in  my  opinion  have  taken  good 
care  of  the  American  boys  and  have  de- 
veloped a  resourcefulness  and  sense  of  fel- 
lowship In  these  boys  that  could  never  have 
been  acquired  in  any  other  manner. 
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When  [11.  we  consult  »  doctor;  when  It 
comes  to  war.  we  ought  to  rely  on  our  topside 
mUltary  men.  and  be  guided  by  their 
thoughts  concerning  universal  mUltary 
training. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should 
wait  until  this  war  Is  over  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  International  situation 
will  be.    There  are  also  those  who  say  that 
we  should  rely  on  disarmament  agreements: 
•Iso  some  say  that  If  we  rearm  It  will  be  an 
invitation  to  other  countries  to  prepare  for 
war.    My  answers  to  these  three  things  are 
that  we  have  only  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Par  East  and  to  Europe  during  the  past 
10  years  to  know  that  regardless  of  what  con- 
tenyon  may  b«  advanced,  neither  the  Kellogg 
Peace  Pact  nor  the  League  of  Nations  has  pre- 
ymttA  or  so  far  had  the  slightest  effect  upon 
tiM  military  activities  thrcu!;hout  the  world. 
DlMnnament  agreements  cannot   be   relied 
upon.    In  this  war  It  was  n«c««ary  to  fur- 
nish over-age  destroyers  to  another  nation 
bec«ue«  that  nation  relied  on  certain  ratios 
of  Ma  power  to  those  of  other  nations.    0«r- 
many  and  Japan  certainly  did  rearm  deaplta 
any  agreements  to  the  contrary.    In  answer 
to  the  third  criticism  of  peacetime  mlllury 
eonicrlptlon.  I  can  only  say  that  It  la  my 
belief  the   creaUon   of    a  larfa   reserve   ct 
tralnad  OMn  will  act  aa  a  d*tarrent  to  other 
natlona  who  may  deatre  war  with  ua.    At 
ImM  ere  would  be  pr«par«d  to  mttt  any  chal- 
leni*.    In  the  neit  war  w  may  be  tha  nr«t 
nation    attacked.    Cwtainly    m    the    war 
acatnat  Japan.  «t  were  attacked  flrst.    This 
attack  took  place   remote   from    this  con- 
tinent: the  next  time  the  location  of  the 
attack  may  be  cloaar  to  home. 

Last  fall,  aa  aailatant  chief  of  staff  to  the 
laland  commander.  I  went  in  with  the  Plrst 
Marine  Division  In  the  assault  on  Pelellu  In 
t»ie  mectem  Carol Inrs.  I  went  ashore  on 
X>-plus-thres  day  and  I  was  there  In  com- 
bat for  51  days,  and  I  saw  the  finest  flower 
of  America  wounded  and  killed — and  these 
men  were  prepared.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
could  have  happened.  If  It  had  been  necessary 
In  Invade  an  Island  like  Pelellu  with  an  un- 
trained army  pitted  against  a  trained  army 
like  the  Japanese. 

It  Is  true  that  with  earlier  and  more  train- 
ing for  these  men  so  many  of  them  may  not 
have  fallen  at  Pelellu:  and  In  memory  of 
thoee  who  gave  their  lives  In  both  World  Wars 
as  unprepared  but  valiant  soldiers,  who  may 
not  have  fallen  If  they  had  had  earlier  mili- 
tary training.  I  urge  and  respectfully  plead 
with  those  In  authority  to  enact  a  law  call- 
ing for  1  years  military  training  for  the 
youth  cf  our  Nation,  so  that  never  again  will 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  be  called  upon  to 
enter  a  battle  unprepared,  and  possibly  to 
prevent  them  from  ever  being  called  upon  to 
enter  any  battle. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  state- 
ment from  the  United  States  Department 
cf  Agriculture  showing  a  comparison  of 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  ray  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  exce-pts  from  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Eight  Reverend  Oliver 
bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  veteran  of  bath  World  War  I  and 
n.  The  address  ^(jas  made  on  the  occa- 
msissing  of  the  colors 
service  at  the  Washington  Cathedral  on 
the  Sunday  prior  to  Memorial  Day.  In 
that  service  there  were  102  organizations 
in  the  line  of  marcn  representing  203  in- 
dividual units  carr  ring  608  flags.  It  was 
a  great  service  anq  Bishop  Hart  gave  an 
Excerpts  follow: 

The  military  v'.cto^  In  Europe  has  sobered 
us  with  the  realization  of  the  great  conse- 
quences of  our  present  actions.  It  has  be- 
come Increasingly  <fear  that  we  have  the 
new  world  or  preparing 
Victory  of  the  United 
Nations  is  not  equivalent  to  world  peace. 
This  truth  has  been  expressed  In  these 
poignant  words,  "the  military  part  of  this 
war  Is  the  flrst  phase  In  a  long-drawn-out 
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with  which  to  work   or  a  decent  world  order. 


Such  liberty  has  been  used  to  accomplish 
heUlEh  things.  The  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  world's  problems  make  many 
people  despair.  Many  feel  that  our  genera- 
tion will  faU  to  make  the  right  use  of  thla 
liberty. 

The  primary  task  facing  the  world  today 
la  obviously  the  creation  of  some  form  of 
world  community.  A  soldier  has  expressed 
It  In  these  simple  words,  "Mankind  deserves 
a  better  deal."  Sacrifice  It  has  taken  to  win 
the  victory  In  Europe.  Greater  sacrifice  It 
will  take  to  win  the  victory  in  the  Paclfl?. 
Still  greater  and  more  prolonged  sacrifice  It 
will  take  to  win  the  peace.  It  Is  Imposaible 
to  exaggerate  the  cost  of  winning  the  peacs. 
To  do  that  we  must  win  the  victory,  not 
only  over  Germany  and  Japai^  but  over 
selfishness  In  our  own  hearts.  We  will  either 
travel  the  road  cf  seifiih  privilege  to  ruin  or 
the  road  of  unselfishness  to  world  pef.ce. 

The  proceedings  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Pranclaco  have  brought 
two  things  vividly  to  our  attention.  The 
flrst  la  that  peace  Is  a  positive  thing.  Peace 
It  more  than  preventing  aggression.  This 
la  fairly  obvloua.  but  the  fact  that  we  can 
aea  It  so  clearly  does  not  lessen  the  dKBeulty 
of  achieving  It.  There  aeemi  to  ma  to  ba 
mora  contualon  in  regard  to  tha  aecond  far- 
tor,  namely  tht  ralatlonahip  betwaen  nations. 
A  number  of  obacrvtra  of  the  8.'«n  Franclico 
proctedUijw  have  stated  that  there  la  wry 
little  historic  basis  for  the  anumption  that 
natlon>Btat«a  ar«  capable  of,  or  tvan  daatrout 
rt,  applying  law  and  Justica  to  each  other. 
This  observation  ts  baaed  on  the  belief  that 
groups  alwaji  act  on  a  lower  moral  level 
Uian  Individuals.  It  Is  claimed  that  hera 
or  there  you  may  And  an  unselfish  Individual 
but  ycu  will  nevor  find  an  unselfish  nation. 
To  such  people  the  immortal  words  ct  Presi- 
dent Wilson  are  Just  so  much  foolishness. 
President  Wilson  said  at  the  beginning  of 
World  War  I,  "We  have  no  selfish  erdj  to 
serve.  We  desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion, 
we  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
rights  of  mankind.  We  shall  b3  satisfied 
when  those  rights  have  been  made  as  secure 
as  the  faith  and  freedom  of  the  nations  can 
make  them." 

God's  call  to  Israel  was  not  an  individual 
call  but  a  call  to  a  people,  "You  shall  bo 
unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nation."  Jesus  reiterated  this  when  he  sa  d. 
"O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  which  are 
sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  wcu'd  not." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mob.  men  do  commit  deeds  which, 
as  individuals,  they  would  shrink  from  doing. 
When  a  mob  goes  Into  action,  the  thin  ve- 
neer of  civlllzatlou  Is  peeled  off  and  men 
act  as  beasts.  At  the  same  time,  under  the 
influence  of  a  fellowship,  men  are  lifted 
to  a  higher  plane  of  living  in  the  teeth  of 
their  lower  desires.  By  participation  In  an 
on-going  religious  community  an  individual 
is  lifted  above  himself.  America  can  lead 
intelligently  without  sacrificing  her  legiti- 
mate national  Interests.  Our  material  pur- 
suits can  be  ordered  to  serve  world  need.  A 
successful  textile  manufacturer  told  me  re- 
cently that  he  had  had  to  revise  his  whole 
idea  of  Hu  I  trade  program  after  looking  into 
the  eyes  of  his  soldier  son  who  just  returned 
from  3  years"  fighting  in  the  Pacific.  There 
Is  in  America  today  a  deep  emotional  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  world  collaboration. 
There  are  those  who  say,  "Do  not  act  now. 
Wait  until  after  the  war  is  over  and  we  have 
had  time  to  think  calmly  and  then  we  can 
act  more  wisely."  Our  Judgment  may  be 
bad  at  times  under  the  Influence  of  a  great 
emotion,  but  I  would  rather  trust  that  tex- 
tile manufacturer  when  he  was  looking  into 
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the  eyes  of  his  soldier  son  than  to  wait 
until  4  or  5  years  after  the  war  when  he 
will  be  calmly  talking  business  with  his 
board  of  directors.  I  wquld  rather  trust  the 
heart  of  America  at  this  moment  than  at 
any  moment  in  her  history.  The  great  steps 
forward  in  history  have  alwiys  been  made 
under  some  deep  emotional  stress.  The  peo- 
ple of  America  today  want  some  act  of  po- 
litical colaboratlon  worthy  of  the  sacrifice 
which  has  been  made  and  which  will  l>e 
made.  The  waste  of  this  sacrifice  would  be 
the  worst  of  all  sacrilege.  We  dare  not  wait 
until  inertia  and  indifference  have  gained 
their  deadly  sway  over  our  people. 

Never  was  there  a  time  In  history  when 
so  much  has  depended  on  so  few.  We  shall 
ever  be  gratelul  to  those  who  have  planned 
and  those  who  have  taken  part  In  the  United 
Nations  Conference.  Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country— In  church,  in 
School,  and  public  forum  mtn  and  women 
have  strived  to  prepare  our  minds  and  hearts 
for  the  United  Nations  Conftirence.  Inter- 
cessions have  been  offered  regularly  In 
churches  and  synagogues  for  God's  guidance 
of  the  Conference.  Without  in  any  way  di- 
minishing our  debt  to  the  leaders  at  that 
Conference  it  mu*t  be  remembt  red  that  world 
paace  cannot  be  built  upon  tte  insight  of  a 
tew  stateamen  but  must  rest  apon  spiritual 
unrterstandlnR  and  acceptance.  Our  people 
AS  a  whole  niu»t  maHe  cl«?ftr  thMr  willingness, 
nay  more  their  de«l»^.  to  sncriflce  for  a  de- 
cent «*orld  order.  The  aUern»,tive  Is  a  new 
and  more  ghastly  world  war.  God  helping 
us,  w«  must  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
our  generation. 
Let  us  pray: 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  sovereign  of 
history,  before  whoee  majesty  the  pride  of 
nations,  the  glory  of  empires,  and  the  pres- 
tige of  rulers  Is  but  a  little  thing;  give  us 
grace  to  submit  our  tasks,  ambitions,  and 
aspirations  to  the  discipline  of  Thy  will. 
Thou  hast  entrusted  our  Nation,  together 
with  many  other  peoples,  with  an  historic 
mission  in  this  grave  hour  of  the  world's 
history.  Thou  hast  called  us  to  resist  tyr- 
anny and  to  build  a  community  of  nations. 
Help  us  that  we  may  not  fail.  Let  Thy  do- 
minion and  not  ours  be  established,  that 
men  may  live  peaceably  with  one  another 
because  they  have  each  learned  to  cooperate 
with  Thy  will,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Mr.  Bowles  Under  Cross-Ezamination  Dis- 
cusses Meat  Sihiation  as  It  Applies  to 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Canton.  Ohio,  together  with 
surrounding  towns,  has  sent  to  me  some 
200  petitions  signed  by  thousands  of 
persons,  protesting  the  meat  shortage. 
These  petitions  I  presented  to  Chester 
Bowles,  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, when  he  appeared  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. At  the  same  time  I  examined  Mr. 
Bowles  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  col- 
loquy which  is  reproduced  here.  Mr. 
Madigan,    Ration    Administrator,    and 


Congressman  Monroney,  of  Oklahoma, 
participated: 

Mr.  Thou.  Mr.  Bowles,  I  want  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  the  office 
of  the  ordinary  Ohio  Congres-sman  by  pre- 
senting you  with  exhibit  A.  This  is  a  col- 
lection of  petitions  that  were  circulated 
through  all  the  meat  outlets  In  Canton. 
There  are  about  30  names  to  a  page,  and 
the  sponsors  say  they  have  got  altogether 
about  55.CO0. 
The  petition  is  headed: 
"We.  the  undersigned,  in  exercising  our 
right  &a  free  American  citizens,  are  de- 
manding that  ycu  as  a  representative  cf  the 
voters  and  taxpayers  of  this  community,  ap- 
prise yourself  of  the  deplorable  and  extreme- 
ly serious  shortage  of  meat  and  food  products 
In  this  area.  The  apparent  cause  is  due  to 
tlie  following  fectors: 

•'First.  Unrestricted    black-market    opera- 
tions between  producer  and  consumer: 

"Second.  Quota  restrictions  under  subsi- 
dized slaughtering  of  livestock. 

"We  urge  that  the  level  of  the  meat  packer 
be  iillottod  at  once  a  production  quota  that 
will  be  fair  and  Just  for  the  population. 
"Please  reply  to  the  above  listed  dealer." 
I  have  a  letter  from  a  Canton  packer  which 
soys: 

"In  1044  we  bottght  S.OCOOOO  pounds  ot 
pork  materinls.  ham.'*,  and  canned  meats,  bu% 
this  yt!\r  we  cannot  buy  an  ounce  o(  meat, 
and  no  conalderatton  Is  given  to  us  on  our 
present  quota,  to  make  up  this  S.UOO.OOO 
pounds  which  la  denied  to  our  area," 
Now  what  does  that  me.\nr 
Mr.  Madic^n.  A  numbrr  of  alaughterers 
bought  substantial  quantttira  of  materials, 
and  a  number  of  nonslaughterers,  who  make 
sausage  and  canned  meats,  bought  a  lot  ot 
materials,  much  as  wholesalers  and  retailers 
buy  for  resale. 

It  is  true  that  they  are  finding  consider- 
able difficulty  buying  those  same  materials 
this  year,  and  the  primary  reason  is  that 
last  year  the  Army  was  buying  very  llghily 
of  many  items,  and  this  year  they  are  buying 
tremendous  quantities  of  them. 

Last  year  the  Army  had  no  "s-Jt-astde" 
on  manufacturing  of  beef.  This  year  the 
Army  is  taking  80  percent  of  the  manufac- 
turing of  beef  from  federally  insjjected 
plants.  Thus  the  procurement  program  is 
taking  up  a  tremendous  chunk  of  the  pro- 
duction of  your  federally  inspected  slaugh- 
terers, and  they  have  very  little  to  sell  to 
anyone  primarily  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  THOM.  This  Canton  company  in  par- 
ticular made  satisage.  This  letter  reads  as 
If  there  is  some  provision  of  the  regulations 
that  prohibits  them  from  buying  these  sup- 
plies. There  is  nothing  of  that  sort.  Is  there? 
Mr.  Maoigam.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Thom.  You  mean  the  market  Is  Just 
cleaned  out? 

Mr.  Madigan.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  Thom.  I  have  another  newspaper  clip- 
ping to  the  effect  that  in  public  sales  in  my 
district.*  where  cattle  are  disposed  of.  inde- 
pendent packing  companies  cannot  buy  the 
cattle  because  there  are  men  there  buying 
over  the  ceiling  prices.  Is  that  not  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law? 

Mr.  Madigan.  It  is  a  violation  to  pay  over 
ceiling  prices  for  cattle  for  more  than  a 
month's  time,  as  determined  by  your  com- 
plete accounting  analysis,  except  for  the 
over-riding  ceiling,  which  in  the  Canton  area 
would  probably  be  aroimd  $18.40. 

It  is  Impossible  for  a  person  to  look  at  a 
given  bull  and  say  the  price  la  over  or  under 
the  celling.  The  only  way  you  can  tell  is 
after  the  animal  Is  killed  and  graded. 

Mr.  Thom.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  cor- 
rect that? 

Mr.  Bowles.  You  correct  it  by  going  after 
the  packer  who  buys  habitually  over  tha 
ceiling.    U  he  buys  a  few  animals  over  and 


averages  them  down  over  the  8-day  period. 
it  is  all  right,  but  he  has  to  check  in  with 
the  weights  and  all  that  he  has  slaughtered 
at  the  end  of  the  month's  accounting  period. 
So  if  he  buys  over  that  ceiling,  he  is  in  vio- 
lation and  he  gets  hit  very  hard. 

Mr.  Thom.  What  will  they  do  to  him? 
Mr.  Bowles.  Well,  he  will  lose  his  subsidy 
for   one   thing,   and    he    Is   also   subject    to 
Injunction. 

Mr.  Thom.  Do  you  take  his  slaughterer's 
license  away  from  him? 

Mr.  Bowles.  No;  you  cannot  do  that.  The 
Congress  last  year  eliminated  these  cross- 
sanctions.  You  see  your  licenses  are  given 
out  under  our  rationing  power.  The  other 
is  price.  Ycu  can't  under  the  law  apply  a 
rationing  sanction  for  a  price  violation.  But 
he  will  be  hit  hard,  for  the  penalties  are  very 
big  today  for  buying  in  an  average  monthly 
accounting  period  over  the  celling  price. 

Mr.  Madigan.  Tlie  control  of  trading  In 
livestock  is  very  loose,  and  we  were  directed 
by  the  Vinson  office  to  hold  a  trade  meeting 
on  this  question  for  the  purpose  ot  seeing 
that  this  livestock  is  sold  In  legitimate 
channels. 

Mr.  Thom.  These  Independent  packers  In 
Canton  also  say  that  because  they  kpeclalls* 
In  the  slaURhterlng  of  hogs  and  do  not  have 
a  preat  many  byproducts  like  big  paokera, 
thiy  have  been  losing  money  this  year.  Maa 
there  been  anything  done  In  these  reeent 
orders  that  will  help  them? 

Mr,  BowLSs.  There  In  an  Increaae  of  sub* 
sidy  of  40  cents  a  hundredweight  eff^tlva 
April  1.  That  allows  40  centa  a  hundred- 
wvight  In  addition  to  what  they  had  before, 
and  also  any  packer  who  was  in  a  profitable 
position  before  the  war  ts  guaranteed  against 
loss  m  1848  by  the  so-called  baU-out 
provision. 

Mr.  Thom.  That  ts  loss  by  reason  ot  cut- 
back in  the  amount  o(  slaughtering  he  can 
do? 

Mr.  Bowles.  If  he  suffers  a  loss  for  any 
reason,  cut-backs  or  any  other  thing,  he  will 
be  "balled  out," 
Mr.  Thom.  Where  is  that  order? 
Mr.  Bowles.  It  has  not  l^ecn  Issued  In  de- 
tail yet,  but  the  packers  have  been  ass  d 
that  they  will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Thom.  Packers  do  not  know  what  the 
details  are,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
willing  to  act  upon  It.  They  are  suspicious 
of  it. 

Mr.  Madigan.  The  Information  available  to 
us  would  indicate  that  the  action  taken  on 
jxak.  so  for,  with  some  price  increases  and 
some  increase  in  subsidy,  for  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Industry,  will  put  them  in  a  profitable 
position. 

Now,  if  there  are  certain  groups,  due  to  the 
cut-back  In  their  volume,  ihai  are  stUl  lei't 
in  a  loss  position,  we  feel  that  thla  "bail-out" 
provision  should  give  tliem  assurance  that  at 
least  from  May  1  to  the  end  of  the  year  they 
will  break  even  with  full  expenses  and  full 
overhead.  That  is  our  assurance  to  them, 
provided  they  were  In  a  profitable  position 
prior  to  the  war.  not  Just  a  war  plant. 

Mr.  Thom.  Now  you  say  In  a  statement  Mr. 
Bowles  Issued  under  date  of  May  3.  that  "the 
quotas  for  slaughtering  were  based  on  the 
number  of  animals  which  each  nonfederaliy 
Inspected  slaughterer  bad  killed  and  sold 
legitimately  during  1944.  All  nonfederaliy 
Inspected  slaughterers,  who  failed  during  any 
quarter  of  1944  to  turn  in  ration  stamps  to 
cover  the  meat  they  sold,  were  refused  quotas. 
All  nonfederaliy  Inspetrted  slaughterers  who 
handed  in  fewer  ration  stamps  than  the 
amount  of  livestock  which  they  claimed  to 
kill  were  given  quotas  based  on  the  number 
of  ration  stamps  they  turned  In." 

A  slaughterer  when  he  bought  his  cattle 
did  not  have  to  give  stamps  to  anyt>ody,  did 
be? 
Mr.  Maoicam.  That  Is  right. 
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Mr.  Thom  But  tihen  he  sold  that  elaugh- 
tered  e«ica.ss  he  had  to  receive  stamps? 
Mr.  MAOtcAM.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  Thom.  Well.  th?se  men  who  are  com- 
plaining about  their  quotas  being  small,  am 
I  to  understand,  then,  that  they  were  selling 
the  meat  without  Uklng  the  stampe? 

Mr  Eowi-ES.  A  lot  of  them  appeared  to  be. 
There  are  aome  11.000  of  them  Uuit  did  not 
apply  for  quotas,  since  they  knew  their  quota 
wwuld  be  no  extremely  low  becaus*  they 
lumctod  in  Inadequate  stamps,  or  no  atMnpe 
SMd  w  sUted  clearly  they  would  not  get 
qxiotaa  ^Maed  on  any  meat  they  sold  to  the 
black  mM-ket.  Of  course,  some  of  those  peo- 
p'e  who  did  not  reapply  irere  legitimate 
neople.  who  may  be  comlnj?  in  later.  The 
great  majority  of  them,  however,  were  un- 
doubtedly Illegal  operators. 

Mr  Thom.  Now.  when  It  comes  to  tnis 
order  for  area  distribution  of  cattle,  which 
will  compel  every  packer  to  ship  to  each 
county  he  supplied  meat  in  1944.  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  hU  meat  this  year,  how  are 
you  going  to  enforce  that? 

Mr  EowLB»-  The  sanctions  on  that  are  very 
ttronf?  It  comes  under  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  and  we  have  authority  there,  as 
vou  know,  to  hold  administrative  hearings. 
For  Instance,  if  anyone  violates  a  rationing 
allocation  order,  the  hearing  commissioner 
can  suspend  him  from  doing  business.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  usual  sanctions  such 
as  injunctions  and  criminal  penalties. 

Mr  THOM.  How  are  you  going  to  supervise 
and  control  the  shipments  of  these  slaugh- 
terers to  the  various  towns? 

Mr.  EOWLE3.  The  area  dUtributlon  reg\Ua- 
tlon  requires  all  of  the  larger  slaughterers  In 
the  country  to  flie  with  us  by  the  30th  of 
June  their  distribution  pattern  during  the 
base  period,  which  was  the  January.  Feb- 
ruary, and  March  1944  period.  Then  they  are 
required  to  file  a  report  during  the  first 
month  of  operation  under  the  program,  and 
we  will  see  from  that  report  whether  they 
shipped  the  meat  Into  the  same  areas. 

Mr.  Thom.  In  the  city  of  Canton  I  assume 
that  the  great  proportion  of  the  customers 
were  supplied  by  local  packing  plants,  where- 
as the  Federal-Inspected  plants  shipjped  In  the 
smaller  amount. 

Now.  there  has  always  been  competition 
between  them.  I  am  fearful  that  after  we 
ship  our  cattle,  by  reason  of  this  quota  re- 
striction, to  the  Federal -inspected  plant.  It 
will  say:  "Well,  we  won't  ship  any  back  to 
Canton.  They  hav6  got  Independent  plants. 
Let  the  Independent  plants  furnish  It." 

Mr.  Eowus.  A  packer  would  be  breaking 
the  reg\jlatlon  If  he  did  that. 

Mr.  Madican.  He  doea  not  have  that  ob- 
jection. He  must  ship  meat  Into  the  same 
areas  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  had  In 
tbe  base  periods  unless  he  has  authority  not 
to  do  so  and  we  would  grant  that  authority 
very  reluctantly. 

Mr.  Thom.  A  question  has  been  raised  to 
this  effect:  That  only  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation <rf  the  country  are  In  the  Army,  and 
If  you  even  granted  that  they  consumed 
twice  as  much  meat,  why  would  there  be 
such  a  shortage  in  the  country? 

Mr.  BowLTS.  The  military  forces  are  con- 
suming more  meat  than  that.  They  are 
consuming  three  times.  About  30  percent  of 
all  your  meat  this  year  will  go  to  the  Army. 
In  other  words,  10  percent  of  your  popula- 
tion will  eat  30  percent  of  your  meat.  I 
dont  think  anybody  begrudges  them  that. 

The  next  point,  however,  and  the  the  very 
major  one.  Is  purchasing  power.  Almost  half 
your  population  has  had  an  Income  of  $1,000 
or  less,  before  the  fveaent  war  period,  and  40 
percent  aC  tbetr  whole  income  went  to  food. 
You  have  doubled  the  annual  family  Income 
from  a  total  of  $1,300  to  $2,800  now.  The 
first  thhQf  all  those  i>eople  want  Is  meat. 
They  would  have  liked  to  have  had  It  be- 
fore but  could  not  afford  It,    Where  you  per- 


haps had  a  himdred  famUles  trading  In  a 
given  store.  10  of  th  ;m  occasionally  in  the 
market  for  a  steak,  t)day  you  have  60  or  70 
of  those  famfllea  who  want  steak  three  times 
a  wsek.  You  have  this  huge  purchasing 
power  with  the  Army  taking  out  a  good  deal 
of  the  supply,  leavltg  us  roughly  what  we 
had  before  the  war  o;i  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  Thom.  Is  ther«  any  prospect  that  the 
demands  of  the  miliary  services  will  be  re- 
duced now  that  the  nar  In  Europe  Is  ended? 
Mr.  EowLEs.  I  would  not  think  so.  except 
to  the  extent  to  whl<  h  the  Army  Is  reduced. 
You  see.  as  you  mov(  men  out  of  the  active 
front  area,  they  stoii  eating  K  rations  and 
start  looking  for  gO(<i  meals.  Our  soldiers 
overseas  In  France  ar  5  eating  more  food  than 
they  did  before  the  ^rar  ended. 

Incidentally,  while  wc  always  talk  of  the 
Army,  the  Army  does  the  purchasing  for  the 
Navy,  or  most  of  It.  s  a  when  we  say  Army,  we 
mean  everybody.  It  Is  close  to  400  pounds 
per  man  per  year  a;  alnst  a  civilian  before- 
the-war  consumptlo  i  of  about  126  pounds. 
Mr.  Thom.  In  con(  luslon.  I  have  got  these 
petitions  from  hun<  reds  of  storekeepers  in 
my  home  district,  m  iny  of  whom  I  know.  I 
have  got  to  write  a  1  «tter  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  each  petition.  Now.  what  am  I 
going  to  say  to  them  about  what  their  fu- 
ture expectations  miiy  be? 

Mr.  Bowles.  Well.  Congressman.  I  sent  you 
a  note  on  what  we  hive  been  doing,  trying  to 
get  equal  dlstrlbutlGO. 

Mr.  Thom.  Well.  I  read  that  over,  but  that 
stresses  the  improvEment  that  Is  going  to 
go  to  the  big  cities.  That  does  not  help  peo- 
ple in  the  city  of  Canton. 

Mr.  Bowles.  Well.  It  should  tend  to  bring 
them  on  a  level  equ  il  to  everybody  else,  and 
I  would  not  think  the  people  of  Canton,  or 
anywhere  else,  woull  want  more  than  their 
share. 

Mr    Thom.  I  thli  k  they  are  entitled  to 
their  share. 
Mr.  BowLis.  That  Is  right. 
Ur.  Thom.  What   :  am  wondering  about  is 
whether  they  are  gating  their  share. 

Mr.  Bowles.  I  wli  look  into  Canton.  I  do 
not  know  the  problem  out  there. 

Mr.  Thom.  But  w;  have  got  to  satisfy  the 
people  of  Canton  Ihat  they  are  not  being 
discriminated  against. 

Mr.  Madigan.  I  think  the  falr-dlstributlon 
order  we  spoke  about  Is  the  answer  to  those 
petitions  and  comp  alnts,  because  the  pack- 
ers will  have  to  put  in  their  proportion  of 
meat  In  each  coun  y  and  we  will  have  the 
figures  to  relate  tY  at  shipment  of  meat  to 
the  popxilatlon  In  tie  area  and.  If  we  find  It 
Is  sharply  out  of  im  e,  we  can  direct  a  change 
In  that  pattern  so  ;hat  the  area  will  get  Its 
share. 

Mr.  Bowles.  In  <ther  words.  If,  after  the 
area-di-stributlon  o-der  Is  In  force,  you  are 
still  below  the  prop  sr  share  for  the  Increased 
population,  or  something  of  that  kind,  we 
can  make  a  specifld  directive  to  move  more 
meat  Into  that  specific  area,  outside  of  the 
normal  base-period  pattern. 

Mr.  Thom.  When  is  that  order  effective? 
Mr.  EowLES.  The    first   accounting  period 
for  each  packer  is  lifter  the  17th  of  June,  so 
that  for  most  packsrs  It  will  take  effect  late 
In  June  or  the  first  of  July, 

Mr.  Moirtowrr.  1  our  quotas  on  your  non- 
federally  inspected  plants  went  on  last 
month?  I 

Mr.  Bowixs.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  MoNBONET.  So  the  situation,  Mr. 
Thom,  has — he  has  a  double  rap  coming 
Q09 — first  his  locaJJ  slaughterers  are  shut  off, 
and  the  t&ke-holdi  date  has  not  come  for- 
warc  on  these  federally  inspected  plants  to 
restore  the  distrlblition.  Is  that  right? 
Mr.  Bowles.  Yes.  sir. 

Iflr.  Mahkuh.  I  might  say,  though,  that  we 
have  met  twice  ^th  most  of  the  larger 
packers   on  this  lair  distributloa  problem 


and  they  are  moving  on  It.  preparing  their 
records,  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think  they  will 
be  on  that  pattern  long  before  the  first  of 

July, 

Mr.  MoMaoNET.  If  we  did  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral-inspected meat  law.  your  problem  would 
be  a  hundred  times  easier,  would  It  not, 
because  vou  could  Just  have  every  slaughter- 
house set  aside  for  the  Army  so  much,  and 
then  they  could  kill  an  unlimited  amount. 

Mr.  Madigan.  That  is  right,  and  ship  to 
the  areas  they  have  always  shipped  to. 

Mr.  Thom.  I  have  had  seme  dealings  In 
that  matter  of  obtaining  Federal  Inspection 
In  these  local  slaughtering  plants,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  these  local  people  do 
not  have  much  success  In  getting  inspection. 
The  requirements  are  too  rigid.  They  are 
compelled  to  make  too  much  of  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  purchase  of  materials 
which  are  hard  to  get,  and  I  think  the  figures 
will  show  that  the  number  of  federally  in- 
spected plants  has  increased  very  slowly, 
and  in  a  very  small  proportion.  Is  not  that 
true,  Mr.  Madigan? 

Mr.  Madigan.  I  think  you  made  a  good 
point  there.  There  are  two  types  of  Federal 
inspection  available  at  the  present  time. 
One  is  full  inspection  of  your  entire  plants. 
That  takes  a  fairly  high  standard  of  cleanli- 
ness, equipment,  and  so  forth.  The  other  is 
limited  inspection  on  one  species  for  sale 
only  to  the  Army  or  some  canner  for  the 
Army.  That  second  type  of  limited  Inspec- 
tion can  be  given  for  Just  part  of  your  plant, 
for  your  killing  part,  and  most  packers  that 
have  any  reasonably  decent  facilities  can  get 
limited  Inspection  for  one  species. 
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iXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEEBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  these  remarks,  I  am  in- 
serting the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
fifty-sixth  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion held  at  CNeill,  Nebr.,  June  14,  15, 
16.  1945.  I  first  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  remarks  I  made  on 
price  control  on  June  1,  1943.  At  that 
time  there  was  much  opposition  to  the 
price-control  schemes  advocated  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  A  por- 
tion of  my  remarks  as  of  June  1,  1943, 
is  as  follows: 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Ne- 
braska are  wrought  up  over  this  latest  scheme 
of  price  control,  proposed  by  theoretically 
minded  economists  In  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, known  as  the  roll-back  of  prices 
by  means  of  subsidy  payments. 

Some  of  the  expressions  of  iriy  con- 
stituents at  that  time  are,  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  production  will  be  further 
curtaUed  and  black  markets  increased.  Gov- 
ernment btireaus  must  listen  to  common 
sense  if  they  are  to  ward  off  starvation.  Pro- 
posed subsidy  program  will  mean  only  fur- 
ther Government  control,  will  Increase  black 
markets  tremendously,  will  add  materially 
to  already  much-confused  conditions,  wlU 
tend  to  reduce  production,  and  cost  of  opera- 
tion will  be  exorbitant  and  extravagant. 


The  stockmen  wired  in  June  1943 
that— 

Subsidies  are  wrong  in  principle  and  roll- 
back will  be  Incentive  to  bootleg  meat  and 
decreased  production.  Let's  win  the  war  and 
quit  messing  ^Ings  up. 

The  Dawson  County  (Nebr.">  Feeders' 
Association  wired  in  June  1943  as  fol- 
lows: 

Government  meddling  has  already  taken 
half  the  cattle  out  of  our  feed  lots,  and  we 
know  that  the  proposed  subsidy  program 
will  further  discourage  cattle  and  hog  feed- 
ing m  this  territory. 

On  June  1.  1943.  1  wrote  James  P. 
Byrnes,  then  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion, and  Prentiss  M.  Brown,  the  Direc- 
tor of  OPA,  in  part,  as  follows: 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  live- 
stock producers  and  packers  that  a  roll-back 
program  Is  very  unwise.  Such  a  move  wUl 
odd  to  the  already  existing  confusion.  It 
mep.ns  red  tape  and  regimenting  the  livestock 
and  meat  Industry,  which  have  heretofore 
had  an  unequaled  record  of  patriotic  coop- 
eration In  our  war  effort.  It  will  In  the  end 
not  only  create  chaos  but  encourage  black 
markets  and  decrease  the  production  of  meat. 

Tl:e  giving  of  subsidies  Is  an  unwise  eco- 
nomic experiment  designed  to  fool  the  people. 
It  Is  un-American  and  unnecessary.  Such  a 
move  will  be  an  additional  form  of  Inflation. 
The  subsidy  scheme  might  In  theory  be  work- 
able, but  from  a  practical  administrative 
standpoint  .'t  Is  entirely  devoid  of  any  merits. 

You  will  find  that  eubsldles  will  act  as  a 
creeping,  grasping  narcotic,  which  will  In 
the  end  lull  Industry  to  sleep  and  eventually 
paralyze  and  stifle  free  Anterlcan  enterprise. 

I  presume  the  next  move  of  your  group.  If 
Congress  refuses  subsidies — and  I  am  sure 
they  will — will  be  to  pass  the  roll-back  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  the  people 
of  my  district  were  appealing  to  me  to 
aid  them  against  the  schemes  hatched  up 
by  the  different  bureaus  here  in  Wash- 
ington. They  knew  then  that  the  scheme 
of  the  planners  would  make  this  land  of 
plenty  a  land  of  scarcity.  The  constant 
bungling  of  the  OPA  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  has  served  to  discourage 
the  producers  and  reduce  the  amount  of 
food  In  this  country.  It  has  brought 
some  sections  of  the  country  to  the  brink 
of  want.  The  Governors  of  the  13  East- 
em  States  are  holding  meetings  this  week 
to  try  and  devise  plans  which  may  bring 
some  food  to  the  people  in  these  consum- 
ing sections.  I  want  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand, that  unless  this  Congress  takes 
some  steps  to  correct  the  maladministra- 
tion which  has  existed  since  the  OPA 
came  into  existence,  there  will  be  further 
shortages  of  foods  and  perhaps  food  riots 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  only  9 
meals  between  man  and  revolution. 
People  are  demanding  food  and  not  the 
charts,  formulas,  and  statistics  which 
come  from  the  economists  of  the  OPA 
and  the  War  Food  Administration. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  nice  high- 
sounding  phrases  about  holding  the  lines. 
About  the  only  lines  that  Chester  Bowles, 
the  present  Administrator  of  OPA.  has 
been  able  to  hold  are  the  newspaper 
lines.  He  Is  a  good  publicity  men,  but 
the  administration  of  OPA  Is  rotten  to 
the  core.     If  the  Washington  bureau- 
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crats  who  know  nothing  about  the  pro- 
duction of  food  continue  to  issue  red  tape 
and  regiment  the  farmer,  they  will  cause 
a  diminishing  food  supply. 

The  OPA  was  established  to  prevent 
uncontrolled  wartime  inflation.  They 
have  failed  miserably.  The  best  success 
that  they  have  had  to  date  is  controlling 
prices  on  articles  that  are  plentiful. 
When  food  becomes  scarce,  it  seeks 
the  black  markets.  The  only  way  to 
control  inflation  is  to  have  ample  pro- 
duction. The  OPA  is  actually  hindering 
production.  They  are  fouling  the  spark 
plugs  of  recovery.  The  rigid  price  ceil- 
ings v.hlch  they  attempt  to  enforce  deny 
a  reasonable  profit  to  industry  and  thus 
places  the  harness  of  tyranny  on  busi- 
ness, causing  a  stagnation  with  economic 
atrophy. 

John  Q.  Public  has  $120,000,000,000 
In  his  pock2t  and  is  anxicus  to  buy  every- 
tliing  from  hairpins  to  helicopters.  The 
price  means  nothing  unless  there  is 
something  to  buy.  If  you  are  hungry 
and  have  the  money  in  your  pocket,  you 
would  pay  a  dollar  for  a  doughnut  to  sat- 
isfy your  hunger. 

The  OPA  has  issued  many  confusing 
orders  directly  affecting  the  production 
of  food.  Their  red  tape  and  regimenta- 
tion becomes  tangled  up  in  their  outi 
feet.  They  have  brought  on  scarcity, 
black  markets  and  inflation.  Their  at- 
tempt to  put  a  strait-jacket  upon  the  food 
industry  has  placed  a  strangle-hold  upon 
the  production  of  food.  Their  price  con- 
trols must  be  framed  and  administered 
in  the  light  of  how  it  will  stimulate  pro- 
duction smd  emplosrment  and  not  with  a 
view  of  their  perpetuation. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  OPA  would  like  to  be- 
come permanent.  The  bureaucrats 
would  like  to  blueprint  smd  regiment  the 
citizen  and  make  him  do  a  physical,  men- 
tal and  ritualistic  goose-step  with  the 
tune  being  played  in  Waishington. 

I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Congress  is  duty  boimd  to  make  the  nec- 
essary amendments  to  the  Price  Control 
Act  which  will  correct  some  of  the  mal- 
administration which  presently  exists. 

I  submit  herewith  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers 
Association  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
OPA  and  the  War  Food  Administration 
not  only  read  but  follow  the  considered 
judgment  and  advice  of  the  men  in  the 
bread  basket  section  of  America: 

ETTBSmiES  * 

Subsidies,  as  used  to  our  present  food  price 
control,  are  Inflationary  and  dangerous. 
The  United  States  Treasury  has  already  paid 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars 
only  to  leave  money  In  the  hands  of  people 
to  encourage  black-market  operations. 

We  urge  Congress  to  provide  a  plan  that 
will  withdraw  these  payments  In  a  gradual 
and  orderly  manner  and  at  a  time  when 
there  Is  consumer-purchasing  power  that  will 
keep  consumption  at  a  high  point  and  at 
prices  that  will  maintain  the  stabUity  of  the 
cattle  Industry. 

meat  boako 

We  endorse  the  work  of  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board.  They  have  rendered 
a  valuable  service  to  out  armed  forces  In 
teaching  our  Army  and  Navy  personnel  to 


cook,  prepare,  and  handle  meat  and  have  It 
kept  In  its  proper  place  In  the  American  diet 
by  demonstrating  its  nutritional  value. 

We  als<.i  extend  our  thanks  to  the  various 
agencies  on  the  central  markets  w^jo  have 
collected  fees  for  the  National  Livestock  and 
Meat  Board. 

INOSASID  CEXUMCa 

Recent  changes  In  the  beef  program  have 
been  of  little  benefit  to  the  feeder  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  payments  go  to  the 
processors.  We.  therefore,  urge  a  fadr  in- 
crease In  the  retail  price  of  A  and  double  A 
beef,  so  that  feed-lot  operators  will  b3  en- 
couraged in  the  production  of  finished  beef. 

riDEBAL  CONTtOLS 

Government  control  of  meat  and  meat 
prices  Is  now  confused  and  Impossible  of 
understanding  due  to  duplicating  and  over- 
lapping agencies.  The  duplication  ar.d  lack 
of  this  control  authority  Is  responsible  for  a 
complete  lack  of  public  confidence,  for  black- 
market  operations,  and  for  the  shortage  of 
meat. 

We  commend  President  Truman  for  his 
wisdom  in  sp'ectlng  Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andes- 
ECN  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  we  urge 
Congress  to  make  Secretary  Anieeson  the 
over-all  authority  In  matters  of  food  distri- 
bution, processing,  ceilings,  prices,  etc. 

STTPPOnT  PRICES 

Suggestions  have  been  made  that  a  price- 
support  program  would  provide  a  means  of 
cushioning  the  Inevitable  postwar  adjust- 
ment in  cattle  prices.  Price  support  and 
production  control,  of  necessity,  must  go 
hand  in  hand.  We,  therefore,  oppose  any 
price-support  program  as  further  regimenta- 
tion of  our  Industry  which  we  believe  to  be 
\indesirable  and  impractical,  and  we  urge  our 
members  to  adhere  to  sound  business  prac- 
tices ond  forego  the  lure  of  a  price-support 
program. 

TABUT 

We  believe  that  the  postwar  world  will  look 
to  the  United  States  for  International  eco- 
nomic leadership.  As  our  own  economy  must 
be  preserved,  we  urge  Nebraska's  delegation 
In  Congress  to  exert  every  effort  toward  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  tariff  protection. 

SANITAKT  EMBAKCO 

Economic  conditions  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod may  be  conducive  to  renewed  attempts 
to  modify  our  country's  sanitary  embargo 
against  the  Importation  of  meat  and  meat 
products  from  countries  where  foot  and 
mouth  disease  is  known  to  exist.  The  em- 
bargo does  not  discriminate  against  any 
country,  but  operates  only  to  protect  Amer- 
ican livestock  and  the  American  public  from 
the  ruinous  effects  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease. Our  own  experience  and  the  very  re- 
cent experience  of  England  in  Importing 
meat  from  Infected  countries  prove  the 
necessity  of  continued  vigilance  and  we  urge 
Congress  and  all  respmnslble  Federal  officials 
to  maintain  the  sanitary  embargo  in  Its  pres- 
ent form. 

NATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  TAX  COMMITrXE 

We  urge  the  continuation  and  support  of 
the  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee  In 
their  efforts  in  clarifying  the  regulations  of 
the  Internal  revenue  office  applying  to  fixed 
Inventory  methods  In  connection  with  sales 
of  breeding  herds,  and  to  other  tax  matters. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  appreciation  to 
those  who  have  given  their  time  and  served 
on  this  committee. 

rXEICHT  RATE  CONTROL  PASSED 

It  U  extremely  important  to  the  livestock 
Industry  of  this  country  that  the  railroads 
enjoy  postwar  stabiUty  and  that  under  regu- 
lations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission they  shall  continue  to  provUle  the 
Nation  with  etOclent  transportation 
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Th«  carrier-shipper  method  of  considering 
rates  through  railroad  traffic  associations 
has  been  In  active  operation  for  more  than 
40  years  and  the  very  essence  or  their  opera- 
tion Is  in  giving  publicity  to  changes  in 
-Tates.  charges,  and  practices,  no  matter  by 
whom  proposed,  and  offering  opportunity  tot 
free  and  open  discussion.  The  arrange- 
ments thus  set  up  for  consideration  of 
change*  In  rates,  charges,  and  practices  have 
proven  satisfactory  to  the  livestock  shippers 
who  pay  the  bills  and  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public  body  to  which  Congress 
has  entrusted  the  day-by-day  exercise  of  Its 
power  to  regulate  transportation. 

There  Is  pending  In  Congress  H.  R.  2536 
Introduced  by  RepresenUtivc  A.  L.  BtJL- 
wiwKLT.  of  North  Carolina.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  Is  to  clarify  questions  raised  as  to 
how  and  by  whom  Federal  regulation  of  rates 
and  services  of  common  earners  shall  be  ad- 
ministered, whether  by  an  experienced  agen- 
cy of  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  has  a  consistent  and 
continuing  policy,  or  the  confusing  and  con- 
flicting determinations  of  various  courts  un- 
der the  antitrust  laws:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  As- 
$ociaticm  at  their  annual  meeting  at  O'Seill, 
Nebr..  June  14-16.  1945.  That  the  Bulwlnkle 
bill  b«  enacted  to  further  clarify  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  regulation  of  carriers  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  the  duty  of 
the  IntersUte  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  several  State  regulatory  commissions,  to 
the  end  that  the  national  transportation 
policy  as  set  forth  in  the  TransporUtion  Act 
of  1940  shall  be  upheld. 

The  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association 
Is  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  Missouri  Val- 
ley Authority,  as  proposed  In  the  Murray 
and  GUlette  bills  and  as  recommended  by 
the  President. 

The  sound  and  orderly  development  of  the 
river  and  its  tributaries  can  be  achieved  by 
other  and  less  drastic  steps.  The  Pick  and 
Sloan  plans  now  pending  in  Congress  can 
be  reconciled  to  form  the  framework  for  river 
development  through  existing  agencies, 
which  we  approve. 

WESTERN    MXAT    SATE    CASK 

The  favorable  decision  In  the  Western 
Meat  Rate  case  accomplishes  one  of  the 
goals  of  our  association.  We  express  our  most 
sincere  appreciation  to  Mr.  Harry  B.  Coffee, 
president  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co..  and 
hU  staff  tor  their  effective  and  Intelligent 
support  given  us  during  the  progress  of  these 
hearings.  We  also  express  our  thanks  to  the 
members  of  Nebraska  State  Railway  Com- 
mission for  their  statesmanlike  efforts  on 
behalf  of  all  Nebraska's  people. 


OPA  and  the  Milk  Surplus 


this  period  of  surplus 
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for  the  purchase  of   Dutter  so  high  during 


milk  production  is  be- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Johnstown  Tribune  and  Johns- 
town Democrat.  Johnstown,  Pa. : 
I  From  the  Johnstown  Tribune  of  Jun«  19, 
1945] 

OPA  AND  THX  MlUt  StnU»LT7S 

Just  why  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
persists  la  folding  the  points  requirement 


yond  the  comprehension  of  dairymen,  milk 
processors,  and  the  coosumers  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts everywhere.  Wh^le  milk  is  being  fed  to 
hogs  and  milk-proceastng  plants  are  dumping 
skim  milk  into  the  eewers.  All  this  at  a 
time  when  butter  and  :hee9e  production  could 
be  greatly  Increased  Euid  made  available  to 
consumers.  The  latter,  tinfortunately,  have 
not  sufficient  points  i  irlth  which  to  purchase 
butter  at  the  presert  level— 24  points  per 
pound. 

Because  of  frequent  rains,  pasturage  Is  In 
unxisualiy  excellent  condition.  Dairy  cows 
consequently  are  pr)ducing  above  average 
yields.  Processing  pi  ints  cannot  handle  the 
surplus  and  the  prodi  icers  In  the  area  serving 
Johnstown  have  beer  asked  to  cut  down  the 
supply.  The  alleged  shortage  of  sugar  and 
OPA  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  Ice 
cream  add  to  the  diffl  culties  of  both  the  pro- 
ducers and  processor  3. 

Why  in  the  name  o  common  sense  the  OPA 
does  not  reduce  the  points  requirement  on 
butter  during  this  p(  rlod  of  surplus  produc- 
tion is  hard  to  understand.  By  refusing  to 
do  so  it  is  denylni  consumers  a  bealth- 
bulldlng  food  that  v  ould  be  readily  obtain- 
■  •  nablllty  to  get  the  nee- 
■me  points  requirement 

^.^«*«   ^   ater  when   it  appeared 

that    milk    producti  m    was    again    on    the 
decline. 

As  It  Is,  the  benefl  s  of  good  pasturage  and 
surplus  production  are  denied  the  public. 
Only  the  hogs  and  ot  ler  farm  animals  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  Nature's  generosity. 

Is  this.  too.  a  pfurt  of  the  New  Deal's 
master  plan? 

[From  the  Johnstown  Democrat) 

OPA    SHOTTLD    ACT    (N    MIUC    SITRPLUS    US« 

The  Goveriunent  las  urged  the  American 
people  to  do  everything  possible  to  conserve 
food.     The  people  hive  responded  cheerfully 


able  except  for  their 
essary  red  points, 
could  be   Increased 


may  say  that  there 
cheese    today   undef 
That  may  be  true 


to  the  rationing  sys^m.     Here  and  there. 
is  true,  there  have 


it 
been  some  complaints, 
but.  as  a  whole.  Aiaerlcans  have  seen  the 
need  for  rationing  and  the  consequent  cut- 
ting down  of  their  6  ally  food  needs. 

on   its  part   should  do 
;o  supply  the  maximum 


Wartime  Performance  of  the  Western  Pine 
ladustry 


The  Government, 
everything  possible  ... 

amount  of  foodstuff  i  to  civilians  after  mill- 
It  would  seem  that  In- 
stead of  encouragiig  the  waste  of  certain 
food  commodities.  DPA  officials  would  en- 
courage the  full  utilization  of  all  types  of 
food.  Apparently,  ijowever.  this  is  not  being 
done. 

Thousands  of  ga  Ions  of  whole  milk  are 
being  fed  to  hogs  ar  poured  down  sewers, 
according  to  memb  ;rs  of  the  Somerset  Co. 
T  lis  whole  milk  could  very 
well  be  used  to  pro  luce  butter,  cheese,  and 
Ice  cream  It  appea  rs,  however,  that  because 
of  some  senseless  OI  A  regulation  the  amount 
of  commodities  mllf  producers  can  turn  out 
is  limited 

Certainly  there  li  no  logical  reason  why 
whole  milk  should  je  fed  to  hogs  or  poured 
down  sewers  when  t  could  be  used  to  make 
butter,  cheese,  or  l^e  cream.  Some  persons 
Is  plenty  of  butter  and 
the    rationing   system. 

^    __  But  if  processors  were 

permitted  to  utilize  the  thousands  of  gallons 
of  wasted  whole  ml  k  to  manufacture  butter 
or  cheese,  the  nun  ber  of  ration  points  re- 
quired to  purchase  I  either  of  these  items 
could  be  cut. 

As  a  whole,  the  CtPA  has  done  a  good  Job. 
But  It  is  senseless  regulations  such  as  the 
one  limiting  the  {rocessing  of  foods  from 
whole  milk  which 'embitters  people.  OPA 
officials  should  act  Jwithout  delay  to  remedy 
the  sittution 


i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tre- 
mendous production,  despite  almost  un- 
surmountable  problems  which  have  con- 
fronted the  western  lumber  industry, 
are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  every- 
one. I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  include, 
under  the  privilege  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, a  discussion  of  the  wartime  per- 
formance of  the  western-pine  industry: 
For  the  first  time  during  the  war  period 
there  has.  in  recent  weeks,  been  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  highly  essential  nattire  of  lum- 
ber by  top-ranking  officials  In  the  war  agen- 
cies at  Washington.  What  has  brought  this 
about? 

There  has  been  a  definite  decline  In  lum- 
ber production,  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
failure  of  these  agencis  to  give  the  lumber 
Industry  the  help  It  has  so  desperately  needed 
in  its  one-sided  striiggle  against  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  a  wartime  economy,  against  the 
unnecessary  handicaps  created  by  some  war 
agencies,  and  against  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  of  the  past  few  months.  This  de- 
cline and  tardy  realization  that  Ixunber  is 
not  only  essential  to  the  war  effort  but  highly 
important  to  reconversion  and  to  solution  of 
postwar  employment  problems  has  brought 
such  recognition. 

Although  the  Lumber  and  Lumber  Pro- 
ducts Division  of  the  War  Production  Board 
has  generally  foreseen  and  attempted  to  as- 
sist the  industry  with  Its  problems,  only  of 
late  have  top  WPB  officials  made  adequate 
arrangements  to  give  the  lumber  Industry 
more  trucks,  tractors,  and  tires.  Such  help 
will  not.  of  course,  be  reflected  in  increased 
production  for  several  months.  Further 
WPB  cannot  directly  do  anything  to  assist 
the  Industry  with  its  serious  manpower  sit- 
uation which  has  been  grossly  neglected  by 
the  agencies  who  are  supposed  to  deal  with 
it.  Obviously  the  WPB  can  do  nothing  about 
the  weather. 

Criticism  of  the  lumber  situation  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seems  certain.  This  de- 
mands mere  action  and  there  Is  thus  the 
possibility  that  WPB  will  certify  the  lumber 
Industry  as  "rare  and  unusual"  to  give  the 
War  Labor  Board  a  basis  for  granting  further 
wage  increases  in  disregard  of  the  "hold  the 
line"  policy.  To  anyone  familiar  with  labor 
conditions  in  the  West,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
action  would  not  solve  the  production  prob- 
lem. On  the  contrary,  it  Is  very  probable 
that,  by  aggravating  absenteeism,  which  is  al- 
ready a  serious  deterrent  to  maximum  pro- 
duction, and  by  adding  further  to  the  costs  of 
marginal  producers,  further  loss  of  produc- 
tion would  result.  In  view  of  this.  It  may  well 
be  expected  that  the  final  defense  of  the 
war  agencies  responsible  will  be  accusations 
that  the  lumber  Industry  has  failed  to  do  Its 
part.  A  brief  statement  of  our  Industry'* 
wartime  performance  is  therefore  Important 
at  this  time. 

The  lumber  industry  has  done  an  excellent 
war  Job  despite  tremendous  handicaps.  No 
better  proof  can  be  offered  than  the  oft-re- 
peated statements  by  responsible  Govern- 
ment officials  that  the  war  effort,  with  very 


few  minor  exceptions,  has  never  been  delayed 
because  of  a  lack  of  lumber. 

The  western  pine  Industry  can  most  cer- 
tainly point  with  pride  to  Its  wartime  per- 
formance. Prior  to  the  year  1940,  the  an- 
nual production  had  reached  5.000.000.000 
feet  in  only  3  years — 1925.  1926,  and  1929 
Yet  for  the  5  years  1940  to  1944.  Inclusive, 
the  average  annual  production  has  been 
5.876.000,000  feet.  This  compares  with  an 
average  annual  production  of  4,459,000.000 
during  the  1920  to  1929  psriod  and  3.515.- 
000.000  for  the  years  1930  to  1929. 

The  actual  yearly  production  record  for 
the  past  5  years  is  as  follows:  1940,  5511,- 
000.000:  1941,  6.151,000.000:  1942.  6.144.0C0,- 
000;    1943.   $5,967,000,000;    1944,   5.915.000,000. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1945.  produc- 
tion In  the  western -pine  region  was  off  only 
2.4  percent  from  that  of  the  same  1944  period 
which  was  the  largest  first  quarter  produc- 
tion in  the  Industry's  history.  Latest  esti- 
mates indicate  the  production  for  the  first 
5  months  will  be  about  4Va  percent  under  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Unseasonable  rain- 
fall during  the  past  2  months,  which  has 
broken  all  records  in  some  districts,  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  this  recent  decline. 

The  major  obstacles  to  production,  the 
cumulative  effects  of  which  have  resulted  In 
a  gradual  decline  since  the  peak  in  1941, 
should  be  discussed.  There  Is  ample  pro- 
ductive capacity,  sufficient  timber,  and 
qualified  management.  However,  the  pro- 
duction of  4umber  also  requires  adequate 
labor,  equipment,  supplies,  and  In  time  of 
war,  intelligent  effective  Government  co- 
operation. 

Manpower  probl«m«  are  a  contributing 
factor.  The  loss  of  experienced,  able-bodied 
workers  has  been  large.  Between  20  and  30 
percent  of  the  industry's  normal  labor  force 
has  gone  to  the  armed  forces.  Sjme  have 
left  to  seek  employment  in  the  new  war 
Industries.  The  natural  labor  drift  In  times 
of  full  employment  has  had  Its  effect.  Ab- 
senteeism contributes  definitely  to  the  de- 
cline In  production.  Work  stoppages  result- 
ing from  continual  "quickie"  strikes  and 
from  union  Jurisdictional  disputes  mean 
reduced  production.  Loss  of  efficiency  due  to 
the  necessary  employment  of  less  experienced, 
handicapped,  and  older  workers  is  a  definite 
factor.  The  fight  against  weather  conditions 
In  the  woods  Is  a  young  man's  game. 

The  average  straight  time  hourly  wage 
rate  has  been  Increased  more  than  50  percent 
since  January  1941,  the  base  period  for  the 
Little  Steel  formula.  Actual  weekly  earnings 
show  even  greater  Ircreases.  Wages  In  the 
western  lumber  Industry  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  the  so-called  war  Industries  and 
our  manpower  shortage  is  simply  a  part  of 
the  general  labor  shortage  now  affecting  all 
industries  In  this  region. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  has  been 
almost  wholly  Ineffective  In  assisting  our  in- 
dustry and  Selective  Service,  until  the  ji&st 
few  months,  has  given  It  little  recognition. 
The  lumber  Industry  is  today  suffering  from 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  lack  tluoughout 
the  war  of  any  positive  Government  labor 
plan  or  policy  and  from  absenteeism  and  . 
employee  Indifference  which  cannot  be 
eliminated  as  long  as  the  present  abnormally 
high  wages  prevail  and  a  Job  Is  available  at 
any  time. 

The  tremendous  war  requirements  and 
Government  controls  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  critical  materials  and  products 
has  necessarily  operated  to  greatly  restrict 
the  availability  of  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance supplies  used  by  otir  Industry,  for 
example,  trucks,  tractors,  and  heavy-duty 
tires,  now  indispensable  in  modern  logging, 
have  been  in  short  supply.  Maintenance 
delays  and  failure  to  obtain  needed  equip- 
ment promptly  have  been  factors  contribut- 
ing to  reduced  production. 


The  numerous  war  agencies  with  their  f  ar- 
flting  organizations  have  with  some  excep- 
tions proved  largely  ineffective.  Red  tape 
and  bureaucratic  methods  have  only  too 
often  worked  in  reverse.  The  average  saw- 
mill operator,  who  In  spite  of  present-day 
high  tax  levels  In  accelerating  the  depletion 
of  his  stumpage  resource  to  meet  the  abnor- 
mal war  requirements  for  lumber.  Is  faced 
month  in  and  month  out  with  every  conceiv- 
able obstacle  and  Irritation  In  his  effort  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  production.  For 
this  man  It  is  difficult  to  retain  his  enthusi- 
asm when  he  Is  constantly  harassed  by 
technicalities  and  threats  from  OPA,  Ware 
and  Hour  Division.  Wage  Stabilization,  and 
other  war  agencies,  by  Jurisdictional  labor 
disputes,  and  Government  actions  which 
actually  discourage  production. 

That  the  western  pine  Industry  has  done  a 
good  Job  Is  amply  attested  by  the  repeated 
commendations  of  high  Government  officials. 
By  holding  production  so  close  to  record 
levels,  in  spite  of  having  many  less  men, 
older  equipment,  and  fewer  tires.  It  is  right 
now  turning  in  fully  as  good  a  p>erformance 
as  at  any  time  during  the  war.  The  fact 
that  mounting  needs  for  reconversion  and 
reemployment  may  cause  some  criticism  of 
officials  who  did  not  make  available  the  men 
and  equipment  needed  for  Increased  pro- 
duction should  not  Justify  criticism  of  the 
Industry  at  this  late  date  for  its  performance. 
Those  charged  with  responsibility  for  control 
of  the  Indvjstry  knew  what  inevitably  would 
happen  to  production  if  they  took  the  Indus- 
try's men  and  failed  to  furnlsli  at  least  a 
minimum  of  repairs  and  replacements  for  its 
equipment.  Both  the  decision  and  the  re- 
sponsibility were  theirs.  The  western  pine 
industry  has  discharged  its  full  obligation 
and  win  continue  to  do  so. 


Fair  Employment  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Saturday,  June  23. 1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  a  proclama- 
tion by  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly,  of  Chi- 
cago, designating  next  Monday.  June  25, 
1945,  as  Fair  Emploj-ment  Day  in  Chi- 
cago.   The  proclamation  follows: 

Whereas  on  June  25.  1941.  our  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  issued  the  now  historic 
Executive  Order  No.  8802.  declaring  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  "there  shall 
be  no  discrimination  In  the  employment  of 
workers  in  defense  Industries  or  Government 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin";  and 

Whereas  the  highly  critical  demands  of  our 
country's  war  economy,  combined  with  the 
accomplishments  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Pair  Emplojrment  Practice  and  varlotas 
other  organizations,  have  resulted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  thousands  of  workers  In  Jobs 
which  previously  had  been  closed  to  them; 
and 

Whereas,  this  additional  employment  has 
greatly  expedited  and  Increased  the  produc- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  materials  urgently 
needed  for  the  success  of  our  country's  war 
efforts;  and 

Whereas  because  the  war  industries  of  to- 
day are  already  becoming  peace  Industries  of 
tomorrow.  It  is  our  common  task  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  permanent  Integration  of 


minority  groups  to  assure  that  the  gains  now 
being  achieved  will  not  be  limited  "for  the 
duration;"  and 

Whereas  though  we  have  achieved  victory 
over  Nrzl  arms.  It  is  equally  important  to 
achieve  victory  over  Nail  doctrines  of  racial 
supremacy : 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Edward  J.  Kelly,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  d?8!gnate 
Monday.  June  25.  2945  as  Pair  Employment 
Day  in  Chicago  in  order  that  management, 
labor  and  all  other  segments  of  cur  popula- 
tion, shall  be  stimulated  to  establish  In  our 
factories  and  places  of  business  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  for 
which  our  fighting  men  cf  all  races  and  creeda 
are  at  this  time  bravely  sacrificing  their  Uvea. 

Dated  this  13th  day  of  June  A.  D.  1945. 
Edward  J.  Kellt. 

3f  oyor. 


Record  Should  Silence  Intolerance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGAIK  FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  Memorial 
Day  address  of  Gov.  Ingram  M.  Stain- 
back,  of  Hawaii: 

We  have  inet  today  to  pay  homage  to  the 
valor  of  those  who  died  that  this  country 
might  live,  and  to  draw  new  inspiration  from 
their  heroic  deeds. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  we  In  Hawaii 
honor  our  patriotic  dead.  Here  the  first 
foul  shock  of  treacherous  attack  was  felt  and 
here  American  blood  was  first  shed  in  this 
conflict. 

Here  civilians  and  servicemen  alike  gal- 
lantly rallied  to  our  common  defense,  and  this 
roll  of  honored  dead  is  proof  positive  of  the 
service  of  Hawaii's  sons  throughout  the  world 
from  Eiu-ope  to  the  south  seas. 

We  stand  here  today  almost  In  sight  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  honor  our  citizens  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  a 
democratic  government  for  freemen;  a  gov- 
ernment founded  on  a  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  the  common  man;  a  government  founded 
on  the  principle  that  even  the  minority  has 
certain  Inalienable  rights  as  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, freedom  of  the  Individual  to  develop 
his  own  talents;  only  through  such  freedom 
can  the  individual  develop  his  powers — bis 
own  aoul. 

No  part  of  our  Nation  is  composed  of  so 
many  different  racial  strains.  In  no  part  of 
our  country  has  such  a  large  percentage  of 
the  population  been  of  non-European  par- 
entage. 

In  no  part  of  the  Nation  has  faith  in  the 
unity  of  spirit,  unity  in  a  common  idealism 
and  devotion  and  loyalty  to  our  cotintry  of 
local  citizens  been  so  closely  scrutinised  and 
doubted  by  not  only  thoce  strangers  to 
Hawaii  and  Hawaii's  people,  but  by  no  small 
number  of  sincere  and  honest  citizens  dwell- 
ing in  our  midst. 

Over  a  test  of  time  Hawaii  has  proved  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world  that  people  of 
every  race  and  every  creed  can  dwell  in  har- 
mony in  peaceful  pursuits. 

Now.  under  the  strain  and  stress  of  waOe, 
the  question  has  arisen  whether  those  at 
alien  parents,  of  alien  cultures,  of  many  na- 
tions, many  races,  white,  black,  brown. 
yellow,  red,  can  really  and  truly  be  knit  by 
a  common  idealism  into  a  nation,  whether 
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they  have  entered  Into  and  really  become  a 
part  of  the  warp  and  woor  cf  the  pattern  of 
our  national  life  or  whether  they  are  merely 
•  heterogeneous  mass  of  clashing  colors. 

You.  WUllam  Anderson,  I^Awrence  Murphy, 
WUJiam  Kamaka.  Shlro  Togo.  William  Goo, 
George  Bergatrom.  Ernest  Damkroger,  Doug- 
las McNalr.  Kyotoshi  Watanabe.  Alvln  Wong. 
Ralph  Yang.  Howard  Vlerra.  and  all  others 
listed  on  this  monument  have  answered  that 
question. 

Your  deaths  should  silence  for  all  time 
thOM  preaching  racial  Intolerance— should 
forever  still  the  tongues  of  discord  that 
would  divide  our  people. 

Your  heroic  sacrifice  Is  not  lost  but  will 
mold  and  inspire  the  characters  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKEMZIE 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  3 
days  now  we  have  been  debating  the  OPA 
bill.  For  3  days  we  have  been  listening 
to  the  woes  of  the  people  as  expressed 
by  their  duly  elected  Representatives  to 
the  Congress.  During  the  past  few  days 
there  has  been  some  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  exponents  of  the  extension 
bill.  They  have  actually  condescended  to 
give  a  reasonably  prompt  reply  to  mail — 
they  take  about  a  week  now  instead  of  a 
month  or  more  to  answer  a  letter.  That's 
some  improvement  but  It  does  not  solve 
the  problem.  It  does  not  compensate 
for  the  autocratic  attitude  of  some  of 
these  OPA  boys  who  seem  to  think  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  pa'vns 
to  be  pushed  around,  that  businessmen 
are  something  to  set  up  to  be  broken  at 
the  will  or  whim  of  some  guy  who  can- 
not make  a  living  for  himself  in  the  busi- 
ness world  yet  wants  to  tell  everybody 
how  they  should  run  their  businesses. 
These  little  dictators  seem  to  forget  that 
they  are  the  servants  of  the  j)eople  and 
paid  by  the  people.  In  fact  in  their  per- 
verted little  minds  they  have  the  whole 
thing  reversed  and  seem  to  think  that 
instead  of  being  the  peoples'  hired  hand 
they  are  the  peoples'  dictator.  Funny 
how  a  httle  authority  goes  to  some  peo- 
ples* heads — and  the  smaller  the  head 
the  qulclier  it  gets  filled  up — especially 
with  authority.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
this  foolishness. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
theory  provokes  the  OPA  officials  to  be- 
lieve that  by  putting  people  cut  of  busi- 
ness and  closing  down  their  operations 
they  can  help  the  already  claimed  to  be 
acute  shortage  of  the  particular  com- 
modity that  particular  business  happens 
to  handle.  How  can  you  help  the  lum- 
ber shortage  by  forcing  the  saw  mills  and 
lumber  yards  out  of  business?  How  can 
you  help  the  paper  and  pulp  shortage  by 
forcing  the  paper  mills  to  shut  down  be- 
cause of  regulations  and  restrictions  that 
make  it  impossible  to  secure  pulp  wood? 
How  can  they  help  the  meat  shortage  by 
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restricting  the 
local  slaughterer? 
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cality  thought  ui 
They  cannot, 
even  half  smart 
bureaucrats  do 

The  truth  of 
In  this  meat 
the  big  ones  eatii^g 
rural  sections  of 
care  of  their 
ever  since  the 
settled  by  the  whi 
willing  and  able 
bureaucrats  will 
The  answer  is 
ment  let  the  sma|l 
of  the  local 
so  well  established 
some  real  compet 
when   things 
Did  you  know 
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Wage  DifFerentials  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  those 
of  us  who  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
the  situation  know,  there  is  a  serious 
manpower  shortage  in  the  ship-repair 
yards  on  the  Pacific  coast.  One  of  the 
principal  contributing  causes  is  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  has  been  caused  by  a 
difference  in  wages  paid  for  identical 
work  in  southern  California  from  those 
paid  in  nortiiern  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington.  The  wage  rate  in  southern 
California  is  lower. 

In  order  to  maintain  stability  through- 
out the  entire  shipbuilding  industry,  the 
country  was  divided  into  foiu-  zones, 
namely,  the  Atlantic,  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  Gulf,  and  the  Pacific.  It  is  my  in- 
formation that  the  wages  paid  in  each  of 
the  three  eastern  zones  are  uniform 
throughout  each  zone.  Only  in  the 
Pacific  coast  zone,  where  the  manpower 
situation  is  the  most  critical,  has  this 
kind  of  discrimination  been  shown  by 
the  Navy  Department. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  alone 
the  ship-repair  yards  estimate  they  need 
14,000  skilled  workers  during  the  present 
month  of  June.  Great  effort  is  being  put 
forth  by  all  manner  of  advertising  to 
recruit  workers  for  these  yards  in  the 
eastern  sections  of  the  United  States.  If 
these  efforts  are  to  be  successfully  met 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Japan  to  an 
early  conclusion,  such  wage  discrimina- 
tions must  be  eliminated. 

This  matter  is  now  pending  before  the 
War  Labor  Board  here  in  Washington. 
On  Wednesday,  June  20. 1  personally  ap- 
peared before  the  War  Labor  Board  with 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
Pacific  coast  to  urge  that  it  take  action 
to  eliminate  this  unjust  discrimination. 
At  the  hearing  I  made  the  following 
statement : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  it  is  conceded  that  the  man- 
power shortages  In  the  Pacific  coast  ship- 
repair  yards  are  so  critical  that  they  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  the  Japs  unless  the  workers  stay  on 
the  Job  and  other  thousands  are  recruited 
immediately. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  ship-repair 
yards  alone,  based  on  June  repair  estimates, 
over  14,000  new  skilled  workers  are  needed  at 
once  at  the  Mare  Island  and  Hunters  Point 
navy  yards  and  In  privately  owned  yards. 
The  greatest  need  is  for  skilled  workers — 
machinists,  electricians,  sheet-metal  work- 
ers, and  boilermakers.  The  Navy  Department 
Is  quoted  as  stating  that  48  light  naval  units 
and  2  heavy  units  have  been  damaged  on 
the  approaches  to  Okinawa,  largely  through 
Japanese  aerial  action.  To  maintain  effec- 
tiveness in  naval  striking  power,  these  units 
must  be  repaired  and  sent  back  into  action 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  Intensive  widespread 
recruiting  drives  it  Is  an  alarming  fact  that 
the  Navy  has  been  hiring  fewer  workers  than 
have  been  leaving,  and  the  turn-over  Is  In- 


creasing. Several  factors  have  contributed 
to  this  unprecedented  situation.  A  belief 
by  many  workers  that  the  war  Is  nearly  over 
for  them  Is  causing  many  to  return  to  their 
eastern  homes  to  secure  peacetime  Jobs  now 
that  reconversion  Is  taking  place  and  new 
ship  construction  Is  drawing  to  a  close.  As 
further  evldenca  of  the  completion  of  our 
new  shipbuilding  is  the  fact  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, of  which  I  have  been  a  member  for  20 
years,  is  reporting  a  bill  authorizing  the  sale 
of  28.000,000  tons  of  surplus  ships  costing 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  billion  dol- 
lars. While  It  Is  true  that  wartime  costs  of 
new  ship  construction  were  greater  than 
peacetime  costs,  the  wage  policy  followed  by 
the  Maritime  Commission  secured  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships  when  they  were  need- 
ed. The  Navy  Dapartment  has  failed  to  fol- 
low a  similar  wage  J5ollcy  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, facing  this  critical  situation  in  the  re- 
pair of  damaged  naval  and  merchant  vessels  • 
at  a  time  when  their  return  to  active  duty 
Is  imperative. 

The  principal  all-dL'^turblng  factor.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  Board.  Is  the 
discriminating  differentials  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment on  ship-repair  work  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  This  entire  matter  has  recently  been 
referred  to  In  a  statement  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, on  June  4.  M45,  known  as  a  "His- 
tory of  payment  of  the  repair  differential 
on  the  west  coest."  This  history  goes  back 
to  1934  and  refers  to  a  so-called  "dirty  hour" 
(11.6  percent  differential)  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia. It  recites  the  history  of  the  Inter- 
vening p)erlod  by  citing  various  conferences, 
Including  the  San  Francisco  conference 
which  set  up  four  zones,  namely,  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  my  information  that 
there  are  no  differentials  within  any  of  tha 
eastern  zones  on  ship-repair  work.  The  rates 
In  each  zone  are  imlXorm.  The  west  coast  la 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule.  A  higher 
rate  is  paid  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area, 
the  Columbia  River  area  and  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  than  in  southern  California. 
This  shortsighted  policy  has  created  more  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction,  with  resuftant  loss 
of  manpower,  than  all  other  factors.  l£t  me 
lllu-;trate.  Jim  Brown,  electrician  first  class, 
employed  In  tbe  Bethlehem  Steel  ship-repair 
yard  In  Los  Angeles,  Is  receiving  less  pay  than 
Tcm  Smith,  electrician  first  class,  employed 
In  the  Bethlehem  Steel  ship-repair  yard  at 
Ean  Francisco.  Both  of  these  shipyards  are 
owned  by  the  same  corporation.  Tom  and 
Jim  are  both  skilled  mechanics  doing  the 
same  type  cf  vrork.  They  belong  to  th;  same 
labor  organ'satlon  and  are  maintaining  for 
equality.    Bath  of  these  arc  dissatisfied. 

Recital  of  agreements  entered  Into  as  far 
back  as  1934  U  not  a  proper  solution  of  the 
problem.  Stripped  of  all  other  verbiage.  It 
Is  not  a  history  cf  the  differential  In  payments 
dating  beck  as  far  as  1834  that  the  Navy  D3- 
partment  should  tc  concerned  with,  tut 
rather  the  question  Is  will  this  pol'cy  retard 
cr  speed  the  repair  of  ships  so  Imperatively 
needed  to  qu'ckly  bring  Japan  to  her  knees  In 
the  v/ar  in  the  Pacific?  Mr.  Chairman  ard 
members  of  the  Board,  to  me  the  answer  is 
obvious. 

I  wish  to  state  In  conclusion  that  I  yield 
to  no  man  In  my  respect  for  the  United  States 
Nnvy  and  the  brave  men  who  have  made  It 
grent.  My  entire  public  record  Indicates 
my  Interest  In  and  support  of  Its  welfare. 
The  Members  representing  the  West  Coast 
States  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  are,  for  obvious  reasons, 
anxious  that  every  obstacle  that  will  retard 
the  war  and  victory  be  removed  at  once.  We 
are  first  and  foremost  Interested  In  saving 
the  lives  of  th?  flower  of  this  country's  man- 
hood who  are  making  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
We  are  Interested  In  conserving  the  natural 
resources  of  our  Nation,  particularly  oU  and 


timber.  Every  barrel  of  oil  taken  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  Is  gone  forever.  The 
Petroleimi  Administrator  has  stated  that  at 
the  rate  oil  is  being  taken  from  the  Cali- 
fornia fields  the  visible  supply  will  be  ex- 
hausted In  2  years.  The  same  Is  true  of 
Pacific  coast  timber.  At  this  very  time  the 
heavy  drain  on  It  is  being  emphasized  by 
Government  construction  of  thousands  of 
temporary  wooden  dwellings  In  California. 
In  San  Francisco  Bay  area  alone  over  5.000 
units  are  being  constructed  to  house  harbor 
workers.  Tills  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
San  Francisco  Is  today  the  world's  greatest 
P9rt  of  embarkation.  It  will  take  genera- 
tions to  replace  the  timber  thus  used.  My 
presence  here  today  is  prompted  by  reason  of 
these  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  jp^mberj  of  the  Board, 
1  thank  you  and  sincerely  hope  you  will  re- 
move the  west-coast  wage  differential  and  In 
doing  so  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  you  will  re- 
move an  Injustice  that  never  should  have 
been  permitted  to  exist  and  which  hais  tend- 
ed to  retard  repairs  on  our  battleships  and 
merchant  vessels  so  necessary  In  our  war 
effort.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  views. 


OPA  RejfulatioM  Affecting  tSe  Creamery 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSOIJ 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Northwest  that  finds  itself 
ia  conflict  particularly  with  rules  and 
edicts  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration is  the  creamery  business. 
There  are  certain  institutions  that  man- 
ufacture butter  in  the  Northwest  that 
have  had  long  creditable  records  of  many 
years.  In  this  period  of  time  they  have 
developed  markets  in  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Nation  and  have  found  their  prod- 
ucts to  be  constantly  in  demand  over  a 
period  of  25  years  and  thus  have  d2vel- 
oped  methods  in  their  business  that  have 
long  been  accepted  as  thoroughly  honor- 
able and  in  keeping  with  the  best  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  creameries  have  been 
compelled  to  change  their  policy  to  brins 
it  into  compliance  witli  the  requests  of 
OPA  after  their  practices  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  span  of  many  years.  This 
is  a  most  difficult  situation  so  far  as  the 
creameries  are  concerned,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  a  thorouglily  unfair  de- 
mand is  being  made  upon  them. 

The  fact  that  they  have  not  immedi- 
ately made  these  adjustments  they  have 
suffered  severe  penalties,  and  also  have 
bsen  asked  to  pay  enormous  amounts  of 
money  as  representing — in  the  views  of 
OPA  at  least — an  overcharge,  which  in 
the  final  analysis  is  not  a  violation. 

Before  the  OPA  regulations  were  put 
Into  effect  it  was  the  practice  of  North 
Dakota  creameries  to  ship  butter  sub- 
ject to  grading  at  destination  and  it  was 
always  sold  and  accepted  as  first-class 
better.  One  of  the  reasons  that  North 
Dakota  butter  has  been  given  a  B  grade 


Is  for  the  most  part  it  is  sour  cream  but- 
ter, whereby  some  of  the  Minnesota 
creameries  produce  what  is  known  as 
sweet  butter.  The  facts  are  that  sour 
cream  butter  has  better  keeping  quali- 
ties than  sweet  butter  and  commands 
just  as  high  a  price  in  the  consumers* 
market.  , 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  William  J.  Mur- 
phy, dairy  commissioner  of  North  Dako- 
ta, an  accomplished  technical  student  of 
the  butter  industry: 

I  would  like  to  clarify  some  of  the  UiU'S 
Involved  In  the  matter  under  controversy. 
I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  Federal  grading 
of  butter  Is  only  incidental  Irxscfar  as  tho 
persecutions  against  our  North  Dakota 
creameries  are  concerned. 

I  wish  to  state  that  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Pargo  office  of  the  OPA  are  In 
direct  contradiction  to  the  Intent  of  the 
grading  law.  When  they  state  that  the  Indi- 
vidual lot  of  butter  must  stand  cr  fall  on  its 
own  quality,  they  undoubtedly  seem  to  be 
of  the  opinion  that  ail  butter  with  which  our 
creameries  are  charged  with  up-grading  has 
been  federally  graded  which  Is  wholly  untrue. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  Issue,  I  wish  to  In- 
form you  that  the  larger  percentage  of  all 
butter  marketed  In  the  United  States  hr.s 
never  been  federally  graded.  The  methoe's 
employed  by  the  district  cace  of  the  CPA 
and  their  actions  against  our  creameries 
have  been  generally  as  follows:  The  investi- 
gator for  the  OPA. 'together  with  tb^  Federal 
grader,  would  visit  our  creameries  and  make 
a  spot  check  on  some  butter  on  hand  or  they 
would  spot-check  a  shipment  of  butter  and 
this  was  done  in  many  instances  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September  of  1S44 
when  the  quality  of  butter  manufecturcl 
by  our  plants  is  the  lowest  due  to  climatic 
conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  our  farmers, 
being  exceptionally  busy  in  the  harvest  fields, 
do  not  have  the  time  to  take  es  gocd  care 
of  cream  as  they  do  other  parts  of  the  year. 
Charges  were  then  filed  af^alnst  these  creom- 
ertes  for  up-grading  butter,  not  on  the  but- 
ter actually  graded,  but  on  all  butter  sold  for 
tbe  previous  year  which  butter.  Insofar  ta 
I  know,  was  never  federally  graded. 

No  creamery  would  have  any  objections  to 
being  charged  with  up-t,rading  butter  if  the 
charge  against  such  up-jradlng  ccnslsted  of 
a  Federal  grader's  certificate,  but  \hzy  do 
object  to  bslng  charged  with  up-grading 
butter  which  was  never  federally  graded,  and 
the  CPA  district  office  Is  assumuig  that  they 
are  guilty  as  charged  and.  if  they  do  not 
have  Federal  graders'  certificates  on  all  tbs 
butler  sold  during  tlie  year  covered  by  the 
charge,  the  CPA  considers  them  guilty. 

To  me.  this  typ>e  of  procedure  is  d-rcctly 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Ui:iUd 
States  which.  I  bslieve,  provides  that  proof 
must  be  submitted  aa  to  the  gizilt  of  anyone 
charged  with  law  violation  whereas  this  type 
of  prosecution  considers  the  accused  party 
guilty  unless  than  can  pretent  documentary 
proof  that  they  axe  innocent,  and.  es  stated 
previously,  the  major  percentage  of  the  but- 
ter marketed  hns  not  been  federally  graded, 
and  therefore,  these  creamery  operators  do 
not  have  the  Federal  grader's  certificate  to 
prove  their  innocence. 

These  prosecutions  have,  without  a  doubt, 
lowered  the  price  of  butterfat  being  paid  to 
our  farmers  because  of  the  fact  that  our 
creameries.  In  order  to  be  sure  that  they  will 
not  be  prosecuted,  must,  of  necessity,  place 
a  score  of  B  grade  or  lower  on  their  Invoice 
and,  as  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers  fcr 
butterfat  Is  based  directly  on  the  price 
which  the  creameries  receive  fcr  the  butter, 
this  type  of  unjust  proses:  utton  by  the  OPA 
automatically  lowers  the  price  which  th* 
creameries  can  pay  to  the  farm::r  for  b.s 
butterfat. 
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On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  War  Food 
Administration  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  paying  a  subsidy  to  the 
farmers  to  Increase  production  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  OPA  through  their 
prosecution  procedures  lowering  the  price 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  farmer  for  but- 
terfat.  Such  actions  as  these  add  to  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  and  has  a  tend- 
ency to  lower  production  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  so  badly  In  need  of  butter  at 
the  present  time. 

The  investigator  In  charge  of  this  work 
has  made  the  statement  repeatedly  to  a 
number  of  our  creamery  operators  that  noth- 
ing better  than  a  B  grade  butter  could  be 
produced  in  North  Dakota.  This  Is  wholly 
untrue  as  North  Dakota  produces  a  good 
percentage  of  the  highest  quality  butter 
manufactured. 

During  my  8  years  as  dairy  commissioner, 
I  have  seen  a  wonderful  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  butter  manufactured  in  North 
Dakota  and  this  tyne  of  prosecution  by  the 
OPA  has  very  definitely  wrecked  our  quality 
program  In  the  State  because  of  the  fact 
that  If  our  creamery  operators.  In  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  prosecution,  have 
to  grade  their  butter  B  there  !s  no  incentive 
for  the  grading  of  cream  in  the  plant  or  of 
continued  work  with  the  producers  on  a 
qunlitv  product. 

I  w^sh  to  make  It  clear  that  the  grading 
of  butter  Is  not  an  exact  science  as  grading 
ta  d'me  bv  Individuals  on  the  basts  of  stght. 
smell,  and  taste  with  no  scientific  methods 
used  to  determine  the  quality  of  butter.  We 
have  had  several  instances  where  two  Fed- 
eral {Traders  of  many  years  experience  have 
varied  as  much  as  two  scores  when  grading 
the  same  butter. 

Some  of  our  p'.ant  operators,  in  order  to 
ch?ck  on  the  grades  that  were  received,  have 
ta!:en  half  of  the  butter  frrm  a  chtirnlng 
over  to  Minnesota  and  shipped  it  In  the 
name  of  a  Minnesota  creamery  and  sh'tiped 
the  other  half  In  their  own  name  from  North^ 
Dekcta  and  have  received  as  much  as  t\ 
polnU  difference  on  the  score  of  this  butter 
coming  out  of  the  same  churnr" 

In  normal  times.  Federal  crathosjie^s  not 
create  a  hardsh'.p  because  of  the  fact  that 
If  a  creamery  isn't  satisfied  with  the  grades 
placed  on  the  butter,  they  could  ship  it  to 
another  market  or  another  buver.  but  under 
this  program  of  the  OPA.  no  matter  how 
honest  or  conscientious  the  creamery  op- 
erator may  be  In  placing  the  score  on  the 
butter  at  time  of  shipment,  he  may.  be- 
cause of  the  human  equation  Involved  In 
grading,  have  that  butter  gr-.ded  with  a 
lower  score  In  transit  or  at  th»^  point  of 
sale  and  because  of  this  difference  they  would 
face  prosecution  for  up-grading  their  butter. 
Our  creamery  operators  are  compelled  to 
place  a  grade  on  all  butter  shipped  or  sold 
from  their  plants  which  Is  something  that 
has  never  been  required  or  has  never  been 
done  In  the  marketing  of  butter  and  this 
grade  so  placed  on  butter  by  the  creamery 
operator,  as  stated  before,  may  be  com- 
pletely discounted  by  a  Federal  grader's  find- 
ings. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  because  ot  In- 
formation coming  out  of  Wa.ohmgton  that 
thcM  agencies  and  bureaus  will  be  coord- 
inated in  some  way  so  that  the  producers, 
proceeeorn.  and  businessmen  will  have  some 
definite  knowledse  as  to  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  and  what  Is  required  of  them 
In  meetlmj  the  demands  of  our  Nation  for 
food.  Under  the  present  eondltlons,  we  have 
so  many  different  agencies  that  seem  to  have 
authority  over  the  same  products  that  It 
Is  practically  Impossible  for  anyone  In  busi- 
ness today  to  know  when  they  arc  In  viola- 
tion of  some  order  issued  by  some  Federal 
•gency. 


EXTENSION 
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OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CLARE  'EOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  cow  NECnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI    REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.June23.1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr  Speaker,  continuing 
tlie  presentation  oi  evidence  as  to  how 
extensively  this  Gpvemment  is.  in  the 
reputed  words  of  Mt.  Grew,  "leaning  over 
backward"  to  plac£  te  Russia,  let  us  con- 
sider the  question  c  f  Hungary. 

Very  much  as  In  he  case  of  Poland  and 
other  nations  with  long  records  of  inde- 
pendence and  freec  om.  the  links  between 
the  United  States  and  Hungary  have 
been  strong.  Mary  Hungarians  during 
the  past  century  rame  to  this  country 
and  have  enrichei  America  with  their 
loyalty,  their  laboi  and  their  brains. 

It  is  true  that  intthe  last  war  Hungarj', 
as  a  part  of  the  A  astro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, was  ofiBcially  classed  as  an  enemy 
of  the  United  States.  This  official 
enniity,  however,  never  reached  the 
general  public  of  either  nation. 
Throughout  the  u-ar  statues  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  great  leader  for  Hungarian 
freedom  who  addi  essed  a  joint  session 
of  the  United  State  s  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1851.  stool  in  many  American 
cities  undefamed  and  undefaced.  In 
Budapest,  the  great  statue  of  Gen. 
George  Washing!  yn  stood  imtil  the 
Nazis  entered  the  Hungarian  capital. 

)uring  the  last  5  years,  Hungary  has 
been^mmonly  ac  repted  as  an  accessory 
of  the\^xis.  OfflcisUy  it  was.  yet  here 
again  th^  HjHigar  ian  Instinct  for  free- 
dom and  Tfidepen  dence  found  ways  to 
evade  the  laws  laid  down  in  Berlin.  It 
is  worth  noting  ttat  in  this  very  Chris- 
tian capital,  whose  monarcha  used  to 
hold  the  title  of  A  postolic  Majesty.  Jews 
were  safe  from  Germany's  inhuman 
laws,  right  up  to  the  seizure  of  the 
whole  country  ay  German  armies. 
There  were  500,(00  native  Hungarian 
Jews  in  a  total  papulation  of  9,000.C00. 
In  spite  of  this  lar  ;a  percentage  of  Jews. 
the  Hungarians  k  »pt  the  doors  of  their 
country  open  for  .  ews  from  all  the  other 
overrun  nations  oi  Europe. 

When  Hungary  declared  war  upon  the 
United  States  in  December  1941.  the  Hun- 
garian Government  very  plainly  indi- 
cated that  the  act  was  done  under  du- 
ress— which  in  ou  ■  laws,  as  well  as  Hun- 
gary's, rendered  it  null  and  void. 
Throughout  the  11  years  of  atheistic  Nail 
domination  of  Ev  rope,  the  Hungarians 
resisted  every  Nort  attempt  to  destroy 
their  rcUgiou.s  fnlth.  or  their  political 
guaranties.  We  know  that  this  finally 
drove  the  Germa|i  Government  to  take 
violent  po.«5sesslon!  of  all  Hungarian  ter- 
ritory in  March  J1944,  and  to  Install  a 
series  of  puppet  regimes,  ending  with 
tht!  arrest  and  ctt?portation  of  Admiral 
Horthy,  who  survived  his  Internment  and 
is  now  a  prisoner  of  our  own  forces. 

Hungary  Is  now  occupied  entirely  by 
military  units  of  the  Red  Army  and  by 


political  units  of  the  Communist  NKVD. 
Orders  issued  are,  however,  officially 
stated  to  be  in  the  name  of  ths  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  fact  makes  us  respon- 
sible to  our  own  conscience  and  to  his- 
tory for  what  is  happening  politically  in 
Hungary  today. 

We  have  alieady  seen  in  Austria  the 
pattern  which  Soviet  occupation  of  a 
European  country  follows.  It  begins 
with  the  forcible  disintegration  of  any 
existing  political  structure  and  the  fill- 
ing of  tlie  political  void  thus  created 
with  a  carefully  prepared  regime,  termed 
by  Moscow  "a  free  government."  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  preparations  these 
"free  governments"  were  installed  at 
Moscow  as  "free  committees"  and  were 
furnished  with  office  space,  printing  fa- 
cilities, and  transpwrtation.  as  well  as, 
in  some  cases,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
drill  fields  for  the  training  of  military 
units.  Pinal  tactical  decisions  were,  and 
are,  made  by  the  Kremlin,  and  the  gen- 
eral strategy  follows  the  plan  long  estab- 
lished by  the  now  "dissolved"  Communist 
International  Secretariat — the  Comin- 
tern. 

Preparations  for  communizing  Hun- 
gary took  Ective  form  about  January 
1944,  just  after  the  Tehran  Conference. 
This  was  marked  by  an  announcement 
by  Moscow  that  inside  Hungary  a  United 
National  Independence  Front  had  been 
formed  which  combined  three  of  the  old 
Hungarian  political  parties — the  Com- 
munist, the  Social  Democratic,  and  the 
Peasant  Party.  This  was  not  precisely 
true,  as  the  peasants  of  Hungary  are  nu- 
merically the  greatest  sufferers  from  the 
present  Government  of  Hungary.  The 
rich  Hungarian  plains  have  for  centuries 
produced  Europe's  best  horses  and  cat- 
tle. Hungary  combines  some  of  the 
agricultural  features  of  Kentucky  blue- 
grass  and  Texas  range  country.  Imagine 
trying  to  graze  a  herd  of  cattle  on  a 
hundred-acre  strip. 

That  is  the  kind  of  "new  deal"  Hun- 
gary is  getting  today.  That  is  what  they 
call  "land  reform"  as  superplanned  in 
Moscow.  The  obvious  purpose  is  to 
force  the  creation  of  communal  agricul- 
tural factories  on  the  Russian  model. 

The  American-Hungarian  daily  paper 
In  New  York  on  May  28  publicly  accused 
the  Office  of  War  Information  of  spon- 
soring the  spread  of  false  information 
about  Hungary. 

One  specific  Instance  was  In  regard  to 
Dr.  Albert  Szent  Gyorgyl,  a  professor  at 
Szged  University  and  a  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner. The  OWI  on  one  occasion  stated 
that  this  distinguished  educator  had 
been  made  president  of  the  Cultural 
Council  of  Red  Hungary;  and  on  another 
date  the  OWI  said  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Russian  military  authorities 
as  mayor  of  Szgcd.  the  second  largest 
town  In  Hungary. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  of  these 
was  true,  as  Dr  Szent  Qy^rgyi  had  to 
flee  for  his  life  from  the  purges  now 
being  conducted  in  Hungary  against  all 
educated  persons  who  are  suspected  of 
being  unwilling  to  assist  in  Sovietizing 
their  country. 


Comfdete  and  detailed  Information 
cqnceming  Hungary  today  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  since  the  Soviet  Government  does 
not  permit  any  American  or  British 
diplomats  or  newspaper  correspondents 
to  travel  in  Soviet-occupied  territory. 
However,  from  news  items  sent  out  by 
the  Soviet  Government-controlled  press, 
it  is  possible  to  make  fairly  accurate  esti- 
mates of  the  present  situation,  which  are 
confirmed  by  letters  smuggled  out  from 
Hungary  and  reports  frcm  such  groups 
as  the  Swi£S  Red  Cross, 

As  in  Austria,  the  provisional  Hun- 
garian Government  is  metre  of  a  govern  - 
mental  front  than  an  actual  administra- 
tion. The  Hungarian  piiople  have  had 
practically  no  part  in  s<ilectlng  any  of 
its  members.  Indeed,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  Hungarian  national  inde- 
pendence front  openly  stated  in  February 
1S45: 

Between  December  13  and  .10,  1944,  the  local 
organization  of  the  H.  N.  I.  F.,  the  artisans, 
the  trade  unions,  the  peasant  committees, 
the  autonomous  representatives  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  other  democratic  organiza- 
tions, elected  by  purely  democratic  methods 
the  230  members  of  the  provisional  national 
assembly.  Of  course,  the  elections  were  not 
carried  cut  directly  by  the  electorate.  Gen- 
eral and  direct  sufTrage  couM  only  have  re- 
sulted m  opening  the  gates  to  Fascist  reac- 
tion. 

This  so-called  election  was  engineered 
by  the  man  in  whose  hands  most  of  the 
real  power  in  Hungary  rests  today.  His 
name  is  Matthias  Rakosl.  Mr,  Rakosi 
has  a  long  record  of  satisfactory  coopera- 
tion with  his  Communist  superiors  in 
Moscow.  He  was  a  commissar  in  Bela 
Kun's  Communist  Hungarian  regime  in 
1919.  After  Bela  Kun  was  driven  out  of 
Hungary  by  an  infuriated  majority  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  Rakosi  accompanied 
his  chief  to  Moscow,  where  he  became 
a  paid  agent  of  the  Comintern,  making 
repeated  trips  back  to  Hungary  to  organ- 
ize Communist  cells.  On  each  trip  he 
was  arrested  by  the  Hungarian  police  and 
was  exchanged  on  request  of  the  Soviet 
Government  for  hostages  held  in  Mos- 
cow. The  last  exchange  was  in  return  for 
Hungarian  regimental  flag.'i  v/hlch  Rus- 
sian troops  had  captured  during  tlie 
Hungarian  fight  for  independence  in 
1849,  and  which  seemed  moie  valuable  to 
Hungarian  pride  20  years  ago  than  was 
the  keeping  of  Mr.  Rakosi  In  prison.  As 
it  has  proved,  this  was  a  very  unwise 
choice,  since  Rakosi  made  diligent  use  of 
his  years  in  Moscow  to  become  a  very  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Comintern. 

When  the  Red  Army  drove  German 
forces  out  of  Hungary,  Rakosi  wm 
promptly  Installed  in  Budapest  as  head 
of  the  Hungarian  Communist  Party  and 
was  given  full  charge  of  all  civil  afTalrs 
In  the  caplUl  and  the  necessary  purges 
of  uncooperative  elements  that  follow 
Soviet  occupation.  While  this  sltUftUoa 
existed  the  Moscow  newspaper  ]fev«8tl» 
•MMked  the  provisional  government  for 
not  moving  Into  Budapest  and  stated 
that  It  showed  a  serious  neglect  of  duty. 
This  was  a  disingenuous  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  ofBclal  press,  as.  at 
that  very  time.  Premier  Mlklos  was 
steadily  petitioning  the  Red  Army  and 
Moscow  for  permission  to  enter  the 
niloed  capitaL 


This  permission  was  withheld  by  Rus- 
sia for  many  weeks,  during  which  Rakosi 
had  undi.<:puted  authority  over  all  Hun- 
garian officials  and  services  not  actually 
In  the  vicinity  of  Debreczen,  where 
General  Miklos  was  being  kept. 

Even  today,  althou&h  Rakosi  holds  no 
position  In  the  Miklos  government,  yet 
he  has  about  the  same  power  In  Hungary 
as  Ernst  Fischer  has  in  Austria.  In 
other  words,  both  these  geiltlemen  are 
old-line  Communists,  former  members  of 
the  now-dissolved  Comintern,  and  loyal 
agents  of  the  Kremlin.  The  government 
being  carried  on  from  Budapest  bears 
the  name  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  three  responsible  powers  in  con- 
trol, and  since  we  have  made  no  contrary 
representations  to  our  Soviet  associate, 
it  must  be  presumed  that  we  are  entirely 
content  with  these  conditions. 

The  similarity  betv;een  the  Cabinet 
personnel  in  the  Hungarian  and  Austrian 
Governments  can  be  seen  without  much 
more  than  a  glance.  In  each,  the  key 
positions  are  held  by  Communists  of  long 
standing  and  of  long  residence  in  Mos- 
cow, where  they  have  close  connections 
with  the  Comintern. 

As  in  Austria,  tlie  head  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  is  an  honorable  but 
aged  relic  of  former  times.  Gen.  B3la 
Miklos,  now  Prime  Minister  of  Hung-.ry, 
was  the  former  commander  of  the  First 
Corps  of  the  Hungarian  Army,  and  his 
devotion  to  his  country  is  unquestion- 
able. However,  he  is  practically  power- 
less. 

Real  power  is  centered  in  the  Minis- 
tries of  Public  Welfare.  Interior  and 
Police.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  all  of 
which  are  held  by  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  minister  of  justice  Is  a  Commu- 
nist fellow-traveler,  who  interprets  the 
law  to  best  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
party.  Thus,  under  legal  form,  almost 
any  illegal  act  can  be  accomplished. 

The  only  man  of  independent  brains 
in  the  Hungarian  cabinet  is  Dr.  Istvan 
Vasary,  Minister  of  Finance.  His  posi- 
tion is  rendered  anomalous,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  occupation  au- 
thorities confiscated  all  funds  found  in 
Hungary— either  public  or  private— and 
a  portion  of  these  funds  are  now  being 
loaned  to  the  Hungarian  Government  by 
its  Moscow  protector.  Tlie  irony  of  reis- 
suing stolen  funds  &s  loans  which  bear 
Interest  and  are  a  direct  charge  on  a 
subservient  state  has  not  been  exceeded, 
or  perhaps  equalled,  by  any  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  Communists  like  to  call 
rapacious  capitalists.  Considerable  good- 
will propaganda  is  being  made  by  Mos- 
cow out  of  these  generous  loans  to  help 
restore  Hungary;  an  aid  no  capiUlist 
aUte  has  offered.  Naturally,  the  propa- 
ganda does  not  mention  that  the  funds 
so  loaned  are  already  Hungarian  prop- 
erty: nor  is  anything  said  about  the  fact 
that  Russia  forbids  all  other  nations  to 
have  any  connection,  financial  or  other- 
wise, with  Its  puppets  in  Budapest. 

From  facts  already  obtained  this  Is 
known  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  picture.  It  is  a  picture  which  we 
here  in  the  United  States  may  not  con- 
sider a  very  happy  one,  but  we  should  re- 
member   that    our    name— the   United 


States  of  America—Is  signed  to  it  as  one 
of  the  designers,  and  that  no  Hungarian, 
in  Hungary,  is  permitted  to  know  other- 
wise than  that  we  are  responsible. 

Yes;  we  are  certainly  leaning  over 
backward  to  avoid  giving  offense  to  our 
Russian  allies  in  Hungary. 


The  OPA  and  the  Restaurant  Businets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TAlLE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  20,  1945 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  well-written  letter 
sent  to  me  by  a  constltutent: 

Ckdax  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  14,  1945. 
Hon.  Hkmet  O.  Tall*, 

Houac  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dt-\R  Mr.  Taixk:  Mr.  Harold  J.  Rom 
Is  a  client  ot  mine  who.  together  With  his 
famUy.  operates  a  restaurant  in  Cedar 
Rapids.  Iowa,  known  as  The  Hut. 

Mr.  Roes  requested  me  to  write  you  rela- 
tive to  the  proposed  cut  In  ration  points  ap- 
plicable to  restaurants  and  eating  establish- 
ments from  and  after  July  1.  1945.  At  the 
present  time  the  restaurants  are  having  a 
very  serious  problem  in  securing  sufflclent 
points  to  enable  them  to  serve  a  healthful 
meal  and  the  proposed  cut  In  ration  points 
will  make  it  practicaUy  impossible  for  the 
restaurants  to  serve  such  a  meal  and  In  fact 
to  operate. 

Mr.  Rcss  has  two  sons  In  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  he  was  a  veteran 
of  World  War  I.  havlrtg  served  In  France  lu 
an  artillery  regiment.  Heretofore,  he  has 
patiently  submitted  to  all  regulations  as  well 
as  to  all  censorship  and  secrecy  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  necesjary  and  the  pa- 
triotic thing  to  do,  and  that  whatever  we  did 
to  help  shorten  the  war  should  be  done 
willingly  and  gladly.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Roes  to  typical  of  the  millions  of  patriotic 
mk! -westerners  whose  sons  have  always  wUl- 
Ingly  volunteered  to  nerve  their  counUy  in 
the  time  of  crisis  and  whose  people  have 
been  unanimous  in  their  support  of  every 
patriotic  endeavor  In  this  and  the  other 
wars  in  which  our  country  has  been  involvtd. 

In  requesting  me  to  write  this  letter,  there- 
fore. Mr.  Roes  U  not  actuated  by  any  selfltii 
or  unpatriotic  motive,  nor  is  It  his  desire  to 
do  anyUilni?  which  will  delay  the  end  of  the 
Japanese  phase  of  the  war  for  a  ttagle  day. 
However,  at  this  time  It  is  Impossible  for  him 
to  underttnud  the  reason  for  the  contem- 
plated cut  In  ration  poinU  which  is  proposed 
to  be  enforced  anainitt  eating  bouses  and 
restaurants  as  of  July  1. 

Mr,  Ross  informed  me  that  there  Is  at  the 
present  time  a  greaUr  number  of  cattle  in 
the  country  than  thent  has  ever  been  before. 
He  sUtes  Uiat  durinR  the  week  of  June  4. 
1045.  the  cattle  markot  was  00  cenU  to  II 
per  100  pounds  lower  and  that  the  cattle 
run  at  Chicago  wt^  47.400  catUe,  which  was 
a  1ft  percent  lai-ger  run  than  there  wae  1 
year  ago,  and  18  percent  larger  run  than 
there  wu  1  years  ago.  Mr.  Rosa  stated  fur- 
ther that  during  the  same  period  the  hoft 
run  was  58.200,  which  was  the  largest  4-day 
run  this  year  since  the  month  of  February 
1945.  Every  lowan  is  ifamUiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  month  of  February  to  a  big  hog 
month  and  that  normally  the  Iowa  fanmrs 
do  not  market  as  large  a  percentage  of  boffs 
In  June  as  they  do  in  February.    Therefore. 
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It  wouW  appear  that  the  present  meat  slaugh- 
ter is  greatly  In  excess  of  our  previous  slaugh- 
ter and  probably  in  excess  of  any  reasonable 
reouiremenls,  which  we  may  have  at  this 
time  Further,  a  drive  through  the  Iowa 
countryside  would  convince  the  greatest  skep- 
tic that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  Uvestcclc 
on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Rcss  also  assumes  that  In  all  prob- 
•bUlty  the  Army  established  an  enormous 
stock  pile  of  food  In  Europe.  Surprisingly 
enough,  the  administration  has  not  seen  fit 
to  inform  the  American  people  of  the  size 
of  the  stock  pUe  in  Europe,  either  of  food 
or  anything  else,  but  we  presume  that  the 
minimum  stock  pile  of  food  in  Europe  would 
be  ample  to  supply  an  army  of  the  size  that 
was  actually  fighting  on  the  Continent  on 
VK-day  for  a  period  of  at  least  6  months. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  contemplated 
reduction  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
8(Mm  and  imdoubtedly  the  requirements  for 
mmt  will  be  substantially  reduced.  This  is 
ftian  a  factor  which  should  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration In  establishing  the  need  lor  new 
ration  regulation*. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  advised  that  as 
of  July  1,  1945.  the  lend-lease  requirements 
will  be  canceled,  for  a  period  for  at  least  3 
months.  We  cannot  understand  why  the 
lend-lease  requrements  cannot  be  canceled 
lor  a  greater  period  than  3  months.  If  we 
use  the  surplus  food  now  in  Europe,  over  and 
atiove  the  requlremenu  of  thoce  members  of 
tb«  armed  services  who  will  be  sUtloned  In 
Bui-ooe.  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  Euro- 
peans. CerUinly  no  one  U  expecting  that 
any  of  the  food  stored  In  Europe  will  be 
returned  to  us  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Ross  together  with  the  other  restau- 
rant men  have  also  Informed  me  that  cer- 
tain cuts  of  meat,  such  as  the  large  ribs  and 
loins  are  not  purchased  by  the  housewife. 
but  are  used  exclusively  by  eating  establlsh- 
r-.ents.  and  that  therefore  by  making  the 
drastic  cut  contemplated  no  useful  purpose 
is  served  in  obUlnlng  additional  meat  for 
the  housewtfe. 

Mr.  Ross  further  requested  me  to  Inform 
you  thnt  at  a  meeting  of  the  local  restau- 
T^nt  association  there  was  serious  discussion 
about  the  reces-slty  for  all  restaurants  closing 
for  a  period  o*  10  to  12  days  some  time  after 
July  1.  If  thf  ration  cut  Is  made  effective  as 
<rf  julv  1.  This  closing  would  be  made  nec- 
eHary  by  the  OPA.  as  the  restaurante  would 
bave  no  available  food  to  serve. 

If  the  OPA  Is  seeking  an  extension  of  au- 
thority from  and  after  July  1,  I  presume  that 
it  wUl  be  possible  for  you  to  secure  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  necessity  for  such  cut. 
and  to  further  see  that  the  people  are  in- 
formed of  the  reason  for  such  a  cut.  I  would 
aooreciate  having  vou  give  me  the  benefit  of 
your  ideas  as  to  this  situation  and  Inform- 
ing me  of  what  will  be  done  to  protect  all 
of  the  neonle  from  Irresponsihle  acts  by  the 
OPA.  Yo'ir  immediate  reply  will  be  greatly 
apprectRted.  . 

Cordially  and  slnoerely. 

"John  D.  Randall. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext3nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Joumal-Every  Evening.  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  for  May  21.  1945: 
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Truman  Carnes  Out  Dewey's  Pledges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDCNOUGH 

OF  CALIFOSNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Strout.  published  recently  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

TnuMAN   CiiRRiES   OtJT  Dewxt's   pledges 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 
W.tSHiNGTON. — Cr.ndidate    Thomns    Dewey 
made  certain  pledges  when  he  was  running 
for  the  Presidency  last  year.     Harry  S.  Tru- 
man has  been  busy  carrying  them  out. 

Governor  Dewey  pledged  himself,  .  If 
elected,  to  choose  a  younger  and  more  vig- 
orous Cabinet  and  to  include  within  it  a  fair 
representation  of  the  West.  Mr.  Truman 
has  been  recasting  his  Cabinet  and  has  made 
fotir  changes  so  far,  with  others  expected. 
The  average  Cabinet  age  has  been  reduced 
about  10  years,  and  three  of  the  new  Mem- 
bers are  from  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
largest  number  in  history.  On  the  whole,  the 
Cabinet  seems  to  have  been  strengthened 
In  the  process. 

Governor  Dewey  made  effective  use.  In  the 
1£14  campaign,  of  his  promise  to  create  a 
closer  and  more  cooperative  relationship  with 
Congress.  Mr.  Truman  has  set  this  Idea  In 
motion  in  spectacular  fashion.  Including 
former  Congressmen  In  his  Cabinet.  Inviting 
a  constant  succession  of  Members  to  the 
White  House,  attending  congressional  gath- 
erings m  person,  and  sending  frequent  mes- 
seges  to  the  Hill.  Whether  he  can  overcome 
the  traditional  breach  within  the  American 
Government  between  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative remains  to  be  seen,  but  his  stait  is 
unusual. 

Governor  Dewey  promised  to  reorganize 
the  Government,  If  elected  to  office,  with  the 
Idea  of  consolidating  disconnected  bureaus 
and  streamlining  the  whole  affair.  President 
Truman  has  already  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
giess  asking  for  authority  to  achieve  this 
much-needed  goal.  The  difficulty  here  is 
that  Congress  must  grant  authority,  and 
nearly  every  detached  bureau  or  agency  has 
some  strong  defender  In  Congress.  Stream- 
lining the  Federal  agency  Is  easier  said  than 
done.  Mr.  Roosevelt  tried  It  for  a  time,  and 
Eome  Important  changes  were  made.  In  any 
event,  Mr.  Truman  Is  trying  to  do  the  Job, 
and  shows  a  disposition  to  bring  temporary 
war  agencies  back  Into  the  control  of  time- 
honored  Cabinet  positions. 

Governor  Dewey,  when  asked  to  comment 
on  the  Democratic  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act,  took  issue  with  the  correspondent 
who  put  the  question,  declaring  that  It  was 
really  a  traditional  Republican  policy  to 
reduce  trade  barriers  by  reciprocal  bargain- 
ing. His  celebrated  conunent  was  frequently 
cited  to  show  his  support  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  Truman  has  now  made  this  struggle  his 
own,  and  it  Is  rather  remarkable  to  see  Tru- 
man and  Dewey  apparently  on  the  same  side 
of  the  fence,  while  Republicans  In  Congress 
are  fightlnfr  the  measure. 

A  variation  of  this  on  the  other  side  polit- 
ically conceriis  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Act.  The  Republican  Party  specifically  en- 
dorsed estabiishment  of  the  FEPC  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  The  Democratic  platform  was 
silent,  although  It  was  President  Roosevelt 
who  set  up  the  agency.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Truman  has  vigorously  recommended  con- 
tinuation of  the  FEPC.  although  soutiiern 
conservtives  of  his  own  party  are  fightine:  It. 
Presumably,    Governor    Dewey    would    have 
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taken  the  same  stand — and  met  the  same 
opposition  had  he  been  in  office — which  Mr. 
Truman  laces. 

These  are  important  points  which  show 
a  considerable  similarity  between  what  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  proposed  and  what  Mr.  Truman 
Is  carrying  out.  In  the  other  large  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Truman  even  more  em- 
phatically is  following  a  nonpartisan  course 
vvhich  presumably  would  have  been  adcpced 
by  Governor  Dewey.  He  Is  making  fullest  use 
of  Republican  congressional  leadership,  nota- 
bly of  Senator  VANourexxc  and  Representa- 
tive CHAtLra  A.  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  at  San 
Francisco,  along  with  the  aid  of  ex-Governor 
Stassen  (Republican)  of  Mlnnesou.  thereby 
continuing  the  policy  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  quality  and  caliber  of  an  administra- 
tion is  a  different  matter,  however,  either 
from  its  advance  pledges  or  from  Its  efforts 
to  carry  out  a  partlctilar  program.  Mr.  Tru- 
man's acts,  thus  far,  have  shown  a  striking 
parallelism  with  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  chief  Republican  critic  of  his  prede- 
cessor In  1944.  But  his  term  has  a  long  time 
yet  to  run  and  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  is  able  to  supply  that  quaUty  of  coordina- 
tion and  leadership  which  are  the  intangibles 
that  support  any  particular  administration. 


American  Citneoship  for  Natives  of  Gaam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FEOM    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  (H.  R. 
3528)  to  confer  American  citizenship  on 
the  native  people  of  the  island  of  Guam. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  ex- 
tend this  privilege  to  these  people  at  this 
time  as  an  act  of  simple  justice  and  in 
recognition  of  their  devoted  loyalty  to 
our  country  during  the  critical  years 
through  which  we  have  recently  been 
passing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  read 
the  adventures  of  George  Ray  Tweed, 
American  seaman,  as  outlined  by  Blake 
Clark  in  "Robinson  Crusoe.  U.  S.  N."  and 
listen  to  what  is  said  about  the  record 
of  these  people  by  those  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  them  since  1941 
without  feeling  that  they  are  not  only 
deserving  of.  but  have  earned  in  full,  the 
right  to  American  citizenship. 

In  concluding  the  amazing  record  of 
how  he  eluded  capture  by  the  Japanese 
from  the  time  the  island  of  Guam  fell 
until  it  was  recovered  by  our  forces, 
Yeoman  Tweed  wiites  of  his  departure 
from  this  island  in  these  words : 

I  know  that  island  now.  I  knew  that  land 
from  having  crawled  over  It  on  hands  and 
knees.  I  understand  the  Chamorros.  having 
seen  them  suffer.  And  I  knew  that  these 
people  were  as  brave  and  loyal  as  any  who 
ever  lived  under  the  American  flag. 

The  census  of  1940  showed  the  native 
population  of  Guam  consisted  of  slightly 
more  than  20.000  persons.  These  are 
the  descendants  of  the  original  people 
of  these  islands  who,  since  they  came 
under  American  jurisdiction,  have  been 
nationals,  but  have  never  been  given  the 
privileges  of  American  citizenship.  This 
means  they  are  without  citizenship  in 


any  country.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  where  their  Interests  and  loyalties 
lie. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  view  of 
their  contribution  to  the  war  effort  and 
the  important  role  that  Guam  is  destined 
to  play  In  the  future  of  this  country  in 
the  Pacific  the  time  has  come  to  make 
these  people  full-fledged  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


OPA  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBCASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  ifollowing  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Schuyler 
(Nebr.)  Sun,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph P.  Heitz: 

I  see  by  the  paper  that  there  Is  a  meat 
shortage.  I  read  also  that  quite  a  bit  of 
money,  a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
Is  being  spent  to  find  out  why.  Huh!  If 
you  want  my  opinion,  and  if  you  don't  you 
had  better  put  this  paper  down  and  skedaddle 
because  I  fully  Intend  to  give  it  anyhow,  any- 
one who  really  wants  to  know  why  there  Is 
a  meat  shortage  can  find  out  for  the  pirlce 
of  a  3-cent  stamp.  Any  10-year-old  farm  kid 
could  tell  them.  Lack  of  help,  lack  of  fair 
prices  and  lack  of  confidence  In  big-wigs  who 
say  one  thing  today  and  do  another  thing 
tomorrow. 

The  help  thing  is  no  one's  fault  I  guess. 
When  the  war  started  we  needed  men  much 
worse  than  we  needed  meat  so  our  farm  men 
went  to  the  Army.  But  for  every  farm  boy 
who  left  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  of  meat 
per  year  left  as  well.  The  older  men.  women, 
and  kids  left  behind  did  the  best  we  could  to 
keep  up  production  and  we  did  a  good  Job 
for  several  years.  But  now  we  are  all  S  years 
older  and  these  years  have  been  hard  enough 
to  tell  on  us  older  workers.  We  can't  keep 
up  that  pace  too  long  until  it  tells  on  our 
health.  And  somewhere  along  the  line  we 
have  sort  of  lost  heart  for  this  business. 

Farm  people  have  worked  12  to  16  hours 
a  day  for  months  on  end  to  produce  the 
pork.  beef,  cream,  eggs,  milk,  and  grain. 
We've  gone  without  help,  machinery,  tires, 
underwear,  and  sugar,  like  the  rest  of  the 
nations.  We've  had  our  checks  shoved 
around  and  been  heckled  with  forms  to  be 
filled  and  filed.  We've  paid  our  taxes  and 
bought  otn*  share  of  bonds  like  everyone 
else.  We  are  as  patriotic  as  any  group,  but 
we  don't  feel  we  are  getting  a  square  deal 
In  this  war  thing  and  our  disgruntlement 
Is  being  felt  on  your  dinner  tables. 

We  don't  like  to  work  ourselves  and  our 
families  imtll  we  are  ready  to  drop  from 
exhaustion  to  produce  steaks  for  white-collar 
workers  who  knock  off  at  6  p.  m.  after  a 
heavy  (?)  8-hcur-day.  We  resent  hitting 
the  ball  for  7  days  a  week  and  then  going  to 
town  on  Sattirday  night,  with  sunburned 
faces  and  broken  fingernails,  to  be  greeted 
by  well-groomed  armchair  planners  who 
raised  tons  of  prime  beef  that  day  with  a 
paper  and  pencil. 

We  aren't  at  all  deluded  by  the  "fair  price" 
subsidy  payments  on  our  cream  and  beef. 
Subsidies  are  paid  by  taxes  and  who  pays 
the  taxes?  It  has  been  p>olnted  out  that  a 
good  many  workers  In  this  coimty  alone 
don't  even  pay  poll  or  old-age-pension  tax. 


much  less  any  tax  money  to  pay  subsidies. 
Bo  whafs  so  darn  "fair  price"  about  farmers 
paying  themselves  subsidy  checks  to  raise 
the  price  of  their  own  products? 

We  dont  like  raising  hcgs  and  then  having 
them  Jammed  up  on  the  farms  long  after 
they  were  ready  for  market  because  soms 
guy.  who  probably  never  saw  a  hog.  put  ths 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  dont  appreciate 
sweating  and  swearing  to  raise  a  corn  crop 
and  then  having  a  lot  of  it  rot  on  the  farms — 
while  people  starve — because  som;  bungler 
keeps  terminals  full  of  empty  freight  ears. 
If  we  are  so  fortunate  to  have  a  bximper 
wheat  crop  watch  the  deal  we'll  get  moving 
that. 

We  aren't  at  all  pleased  with  the  10-potnt 
OPA  program  that  uses  nine  of  these  points 
to  suggest  vays  of  getting  more  money  in 
the  packers'  pockets.  The  OPA  idea  seenu 
to  be  that  more  cash  in  the  packers*  pcdcets 
will  finally  Jingle  In  the  farmer's  Jeans. 
Oh.  yeah! 

In  my  opinion,  the  meat  slttiation  will 
get  much  worse  before  it  gets  much  better. 
Farmers'  patriotic  aeal  la  wearing  a  little 
thin  when  they  see  magnificent  cost-plus 
figures  on  paper  turn  to  cost-minus  in 
reality.  We  are  beginning  to  wonder  If 
some  of  the  callouses  on  our  hands  couldn't 
be  transferred  to  another  part  of  our  anat- 
omy to  better  advant^e.  Callouses  or  not, 
we  know  the  meat  Isn't  on  the  farms.  Yet 
we  are  paying  taxes  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
thousands  of  ab!e-t>odled  men  who  dash 
about  the  country  checking  and  searching 
for  the  meat  that  never  has  been  there. 
Wc  feel  that  if  they  spent  half  as  much 
time  helping  us  produce  the  meat  as  they 
do  trying  to  ferret  out  what  we  did  with 
the  meat  we  never  did  produce,  we'd  all  save 
time,  energy,  and  tempers. 


Farm  ConditioBs  ''Down  Under" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MlNNZrOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  old  saying  that  the  grass  always  looks 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 
All  of  us  have  seen  grazing  cattle  with 
their  heads  through  the  wire,  nibbling 
the  grass  on  the  other  side  when  It  was 
not  nearly  so  luxuriant  and  lusii  sis  on 
their  own  side. 

We  are  frequently  told  how  much  bet- 
ter is  the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  where  they  have 
extreme  socialism.  For  Instance,  in 
New  Zealand  a  farmer  cannot  hire  farm 
hands  that  do  not  belong  to  a  union  and 
they  are  regulated  and  regimented  in  a 
manner  that  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
totalitarianism,  and  is  fast  driving  them 
out  of  business. 

I  want  the  American  farmer  to  know 
the  truth  about  it  because  he  is  now 
being  courted  by  elements  that  in  time 
would  destroy  him  as  a  freeman.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  some  In- 
formative facts  about  farm  conditions  In 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  that  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Rccokd  the  contents  of  a 
short  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  de- 
partment of  economic  development,  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  en- 
titled "Farm  Conditions  'Do^-n  Under.' " 
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which  is  a  report  by  a  Canadian  fanner 
named  J.  Grordon  Ross,  a  liberal  member 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  tha 
Moose  Jaw.  Saskatchewan,  district,  who 
recently  visited  those  countries.  I  wish 
It  were  possible  to  get  this  report  into  the 
hands  of  every  American  farmer  before  it 
is  too  late: 

r*>M    CXJNDmONS    "DOWM    UUDEa" 

(By  J.  Gordon  Ross) 
During  the  summer  of  1M4.  while  visiting 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  the  Empire 
Parliamentary  Association.  Dr.  T.  F.  Don- 
nelly, Member  of  Parliament,  and  I  were 
given  an  opportunity  of  visiting  many  of  the 
farms  and  farmers  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  We  met  and  talked  with  the  heads 
of  farmers"  organizations  In  both  countries. 
In  some  of  the  states  we  traveled  with  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  In  New  Zealand 
we  traveled  with  Mr.  E.  U.  Fawcett.  Director 
General  of  Agriculture.  We  were  given  access 
to  voluminous  Government  reports,  many  of 
which  we  brought  back  with  us.  Since  my 
return  I  have  been  asked  to  make  a  com- 
parison of  farming  In  those  two  countries 
with  farming  conditions  In  Canada. 

I  took  particular  pains  In  both  countries 
to  find  out  the  prices  obtained  by  farmers 
for  their  produce  and  then  compared  these 
prices  with  those  obtained  by  Canadian 
farmers.  This.  In  my  estimation.  Is  the  only 
sound  basis  for  comparison. 

I  found  that  in  Australia  the  top  price  for 
first-grade  butterfat  was  34  cents  per  pound. 
In  New  Zealand  the  same  grade  was  28'', 
cents  per  pound.  In  Saskatchewan  the  same 
grade  was  47  cents  per  pound,  and  the  aver- 
age price  for  top  grade  through  the  year  was 
48  H  cents. 
^  I  found  that  top-grade  cheese  In  Australia 
was  18  cents;  in  New  Zealand,  ia»i:  In  On- 
tario and  Quebec.  24  cents.  Grade  A  hogs 
dressed  were  worth  14  cents  per  pound  In 
Australia:  10  87  cents  In  New  Zealand,  and 
16'j  cents  dressed  in  Saskatchewan  plus  a  $i 
bonus  per  carcass.  In  other  words,  dressed 
grade  A  hogs,  that  is.  hogs  weighing  160 
pounds,  brought  »2240  In  Australia,  $17.40 
m  New  Zealand,  and  $30.40  In  Saskatchewan. 
Top  baby  beef  on  foot  In  Australia  sells  for 
5*4  cents  per  pound.  In  Regina.  11  to  ll'i 
cents.  Thus,  an  800-pound  top  baby  beef 
would  sell  for  $46  in  Australia,  compared  to 
t88  in  Regina.  Choice  beef  steers  in  Aus- 
tralia bring  4'^  cents  a  pound  on  foot;  New 
Zealand.  4  cents,  and  Regina  11  to  11*2  cents 
on  foot.  Thus  a  1.500  p>ound  steer  in  Aus- 
trftlla  would  realize  $67.50:  in  New  Zealand. 
•00.  and  In  Regina  $165  to  $175. 

The  Australian  beekeeper  gets  9  cents 
per  pound  for  his  honey  compared  to  13  cents 
received  by  the  Saskatchewan  beekeeper. 

In  Australia  the  price  of  wheat  Is  72  cents 
per  bushel  up  to  3.000  bags,  or  about  6.000 
bushels;  54  cents  per  bushel  over  that  mini- 
mum. In  Regina  the  price  Is  $1.10  per 
bushel. 

All  these  prices  are  based  on  exchange. 
that  Is.  valuation  of  Australian  and  New 
2>aland  pound  at  $3.60  In  Canadian  money. 
That  Is  the  price  that  Dr.  Donnelly  and  I 
had  to  pay  to  buy  Australian  money. 

I  did  not  obtain  all  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural implements  in  New  Zealand,  but  those 
given  me  proved  to  be  slightly  higher  than 
the  same  machines  In  Australia,  and  much 
higher  than  Canadian  prices.  I  found  that 
an  8-foot  four -horse  hitch  binder  cost  $533.70 
In  Brisbane.  Australia,  while  the  same  binder 
In  Regina  cost  $347.  A  16-run  drill,  single 
disc  costs  $341  46  In  Brisbane,  while  a  20-run 
drill  of  the  same  make  In  Regina  cost  $313. 
A  5-foot  mowing  machine  cost  $195.75  at 
Brisbane,  compared  to  $120.50  at  Regina. 
A  6-foot  mowing  machine  cost  $202.95  at 
Brlst>ane  and  $122.75  at  Regina. 

All  these  prices  are  given  In  Canadian 
dollars,  for  easier  comparison,  and  all  are 
based  ou  the  exchange  value  of  the  Austra- 
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countrieb  with  choice 

pounds  each.     The  Aus- 

have  to  sell  30  steers. 

Regina  would  have  to 

the  same  tractor. 

costs  $339.30  at 
plow   in   Regina  costs 
three-furrow,   cost   $412 
in  Regina.     If  we  buy 
the  Australian  farmer 
572 1'a   bushels,  while  the 
pay  but  182  bushels, 
farm  workers  are  union- 
minimum  wages  on  the 
The  minimum 
( iver  21   on  New  Zealand 
Is    $55    per    month    in 
plus    a    month's    holiday 
But  the  going  wage  in 
a  month  or  better.    With 
28li    cents   per   pound, 
appeared  to  me  to  be 
to  pay.  yet  the  farni- 
utilon  workers. 

asked  the  farmers  whit 

their   produce,   and    the 

-so,   but  we  understand 

Fraser  has  a  new  price 

New  Zealand  when  he 

the   Conference."     The 

to  was  the  Conference  of 

held    In   England.     At 

conference,  Mr.  Fraser  ap- 

ated  a  new  price  for  New 


wa(  s 

far  tner 


f)r 


I'g 


£ne 


p)rt 


Zea  land 


•d   back  In  New  Zealand 

We  met  him  and  found 

man,  and  he  was  very 

ParliJ^nent  was  called  together 

on  the  opening  day  Mr. 

on  the  premiers'  con- 

ils   speech   he  was   ques- 

HoU  ind.  leader  of  the  opposl- 

new  farm  prices,  and  his 

aect:  "Yes.  I  have  a  better 

farm   products,   but 

belongs  to  the  people  of 

riiust  be  shared  with  them. 

handling  the  farmers'  prod- 

for  some  time  and  have 

fjirmers  a  fixed  price.     We 

that  same  price." 

Zealand  and  Australia   the 

socialist    governments    is 

The  farmers  are  the 

sulfering.    I  was  questioned 

f4rm  organizations  in  both 

them  the  exact  situation 

i^anada  and  the  price   he 

all  envied  the  position  of 

thfey  said  they  wished  they 

their  governments  to  give  the 

(»f  generous  treatment. 

Zealand,    and    Canadian 

being  sold  on  the  same 

bit  more  to  get  the  prod- 

ahd  Mew  Zealand  to  Great 

do^a  for  Canadian  goods,  and 


Canada  sells  on  the  British  market  at  the 
same  price  these  other  dominions  receive. 
The  difference  In  conditions  in  these  thre« 
covmtrles  is  that  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada is  bonusing  practically  every  farm  prod- 
uct In  Canada  and  the  Canadian  farmer  thus 
Is  getting  a  higher  price  for  his  products 
than  the  British  market  is  paying,  whereas 
In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  farmfer 
gets  the  price  for  his  product  that  Is  paid 
on  the  British  market,  less  the  handling  costs 
and  carrying  charges  to  Great  Britain. 

We  have  been  told  by  people  In  Canada  for 
the  last  2  or  3  years,  that,  under  Socialist 
governments,  the  farmers  are  better  off  In 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  report  that  this  Is  not  true.  If  Ca- 
nadian farmers  had  been  privileged  to  ac- 
company me  they  would  have  found  the  evi- 
dence against  this  theory.  We  have  been 
told.  too.  that  If  governments  went  Into 
business  and  produced  farm  machinery  we 
would  get  it  much  cheaper. 

The  Government  of  Australia  Is  in  the 
farm  Implement  business.  Is  producing  farm 
implements  in  competition  with  two  Cana- 
dian companies,  but  the  prices  In  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  highe'r  than  they  are 
In  Canada. 

■  If  the  farmers  of  western  Canada  ever  al- 
low the  closed  shop  and  check-off  to  be  ap- 
plied to  agriculture  they  will  l)egin  to  suffer 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  farmers  are  suffering  today.  The 
farmers  of  Canada  should  beglng  a  study  of 
these  questions  at  once  if  they  wish  to  avoid 
being  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  that 
prevail  In  the  Antipodes.  Let  me  say  that  I 
believe  the  farmer  In  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  Is  Just  as  patriotic  a  citizen  as  the 
farmer  in  Canada,  and  If  he  has  fallen  down 
in  the  production  of  food  for  the  war  effort 
(as  he  has) ,  it  is  because  the  price  he  received 
for  his  product  is  inadequate  to  give  him  a 
fair  return. 

The  wool  crop  In  the  last  2  years  has  been 
reduced  from  345,000,000  to  325,000.000 
pounds  In  New  Zealand;  butterfat  from  422,- 
000.000  to  353,000,000  pounds;  number  of 
milk  cows  in  production  from  1,777,000  to 
1,690,000  and  hog  production  from  998,000  to 
726.000.  These  reductions  In  production  are 
easily  understood  in  the  light  of  conditions  I 
have  described. 

There  Is  not  so  much  labor  Involved  in 
operating  farms  either  In  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  as  in  Canada,  therefore  the  cost  of 
production  should  be  lower.  Unfortunately, 
however.  It  Is  hot.  and  I  found  the  farmers  a 
discouraged  lot.  In  Atistralla  I  learned  the 
dairy  farmers  are  selling  their  milk  cows  that 
they  might  free  themselves  to  go  to  the  cities 
and  obtain  work.  These  were  good  milkers, 
but  they  were  being  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $45  per  head. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  agricultural 
countries.  They  export  very  little  of  any- 
thing but  agricultural  products,  yet  Ln  Aus- 
tralia from  60  to  70  percent  of  the  people 
live  in  cities  and  towns,  with  about  60  per- 
cent of  New  Zealanders  living  In  urban  cen- 
ters. In  both  countries  for  some  years  there 
have  been  governments  which  call  themselves 
labor  governments,  but  which  are  more  or 
less  socialistic,  and  In  both  countries  these 
socialistic  governments  are  opposed  mainly 
by  farmers.  In  New  Zealand  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  is  a  farmer. 

In  my  opinion  labor  and  labor  tmlons  con- 
trol both  countries.  Workers  in  all  indus- 
tries are  unionized.  Some  of  the  farm  work- 
ers in  Australia  are  unionized;  all  New  Zea- 
land farm  workers  are  unionized.  In  an 
agricultural  country  such  as  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  or  western  Canada,  practically  all 
the  wealth  comes  from  the  farms,  and  that 
is  all  the  wealth  that  can  be  distributed 
among  the  people  in  those  areas.  If  certain 
sections  of  the  population  are  able  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  a  larger  portion  of  that 
wealth,  then  the  other  sections  of  the  popu- 
lation must,  of  necessity,  take  less. 


In  Australia,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
coal,  nor  a  scarcity  of  miners,  the  war  effort 
of  the  country  has  hcd  to  be  curtailed  to  a 
great  extent  because  enough  coal  could  not 
be  produced  to  stoke  the  factories.  The  min- 
ers refuse  to  allow  a  stock  pile  of  coal  to 
accumulate  by  staging  frequent  strikes. 

There  are  continual  strikes  In  both  coun- 
tries. In  the  packing  plants  and  food-process- 
ing plants,  in  order  to  raise  wages  and  shorten 
hours.  This,  of  course,  makes  for  higher  costs 
In  the  processing  and  lower  rettirns  to  the 
farmers. 

The  dock  workers  who  handle  the  produce 
over  the  docks  are  unionized  and  have  the 
closed  shop  and  the  check-off.  The  closed 
shop  means  that  none  but  union  workers 
can  unload  boats,  and  the  check-off  means 
that  union  dues  are  deducted  from  the  pay 
envelope  of  the  worker  by  his  employer. 

If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  the  union  de- 
cided that  a  worker  may  not  Join  the  union, 
he  cannot  obtain  work  in  the  industry  so 
unionized.  Further,  if  the  union  officials  de- 
cide they  have  sufficient  men  In  the  union 
to  handle  available  work,  they  simply  close 
the  book  and  will  not  permit  anyone  to  Join. 
That  Is  the  situation  In  Wellington.  New 
Zealand,  right  now.  The  dock  workers  have 
closed  their  books  and  will  not  take  new 
members  into  their  union. 

While  I  was  In  Wellington  there  were  eight 
ships  waiting  In  the  harbor  to  be  loaded  for 
England  with  food  products.  For  2  days  it 
drizzled  a  little,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
Scotch  mist.  No  dockworker  worked  these  2 
days.  The  ship>owners  told  me  the  men  have 
the  power  to  determine  if  weather  conditions 
are  favorable  for  work.  They  had  decided  the 
weather  was  too  bad  and  they  would  not  loed 
the  boats,  but  they  sat  under  shelter  on  the 
docks  and  drew  their  pay  Just  the  same. 

In  another  dockyard  I  saw  a  crane  used  in 
loading  and  unloading  boats.  The  lifting  ca- 
pacity of  this  crane  was  7  tons,  yet  the 
masters  of  the  ships  told  me  that  union  reg- 
ulations would  not  permit  this  crane  to  lift 
more  than  1J200  pounds  at  a  time. 

The  conditions  In  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia that  I  have  described  in  this  report  are 
as  I  found  them.  They  can  be  substantiated 
easily  by  governmental  reports,  or  by  inquir- 
ing from  authoritative  sources. 

After  a  close  study  of  agricultural  condi- 
tions in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  as 
a  result  of  innumerable  conversations  I  en- 
Joyed  with  fanners  and  representatives  of 
farmers  organizations,  I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  the  lot  of  the  western  Canadian 
farmer,  under  wartime  conditions.  Is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  his  cousin  "down 
under"  and  that  western  Canadian  farmers 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
assisting  a  socialistic  goveriunent  to  gain 
power  in  Canada. 


American  Citizenship  for  Natives  of 
American  Samoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE  FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
native  people  of  American  Samoa  num- 
bering slightly  more  than  10,000  persons 
would  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States  under  a  bill  (H.  R.  3546)  which 
I  have  introduced.  This  measure  sup- 
plements a  bill  (H.  R.  5528)  previously 
introduced  that  would  extend  American 
citizenship  to  the  people  of  Guam  and 


complete  the  application  of  this  policy 
to  all  areas  that  are  permanently  under 
the  American  flag. 

The  granting  of  American  citizenship 
to  the  natives  of  Samoa  was  recommend- 
ed 15  years  ago  by  a  commission  that 
visited  these  islands  and  held  extensive 
hearings.  The  recommendation,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  enacted  into  law, 
and  in  consequence  the  people  of  these 
islands,  although  loyal  to  this  country 
and  completely  subject  to  all  of  its  laws, 
have  never  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
citizenship. 

As  part  of  a  program  that  will  make 
these  islands,  that  are  so  important  to 
our  future  in  the  Pacific,  a  permanent 
and  integral  part  of  this  country  I  be- 
lieve it  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this 
time  that  these  people  be  given  Ameri- 
can citizenship. 

The  Samoans  are  of  Polynesian  stock 
and  closely  related  to  the  native  Ha- 
waiians,  who  became  citizens  of  this 
country  with  the  annexation  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  Like  the  Hawaiians,  the 
Samoans  voluntarily  ceded  their  islands 
to  this  country  more  than  45  years  ago. 

To  give  these  people  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship  is  an  act  of  justice 
that  is  long  overdue  and  is  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  a  sound  Pa- 
cific policy. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  23. 1945 

Mr,  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
have  not  visited  their  districts  for  several 
months  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
realize  how  their  constitutents  feel  in 
regard  to  the  present  situation  brought 
about  by  the  maladministration  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  the 
situation  has  been  further  aggravated  by 
the  issuance  of  the  meat  order  No.  1, 
effective  April  1.  The  result  of  this  order 
has  been  to  demoralize  and  almost  de- 
stroy the  cattle  and  meat  industry,  has 
deprived  most  of  the  civilian  population 
of  this  country  of  meat,  and  has  estab- 
lished the  most  notorious  black  market 
in  the  history  of  the  OPA. 

My  district  is  a  large  producer  of  cat- 
tle and  livestock,  and  as  an  example  of 
the  situation,  which  Is  more  or  less  gen- 
eral, the  only  packinghouse  in  my  home 
town  had  been  forced  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  were  only  two  places 
where  some  meat  could  be  purchased, 
and  regular  customers  received  prefer- 
ential treatment.  My  first  experience 
with  OPA  was  an  attempt  of  representa- 
tives of  that  agency  to  exclude  me  from  a 
meeetlng  in  my  district  being  held  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  ceiling  price  on 
rough  rice. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived worse  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  an  agency  of  the 
Government  liecomes   so  high-handed 


and  bureaucratic  as  not  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  regularly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country 
who  seek  to  represent  their  constituents 
in  matters  and  problem.s  affecting  them 
and  their  welfare,  I  think  it  is  a  travesty 
on  our  American  and  democratic  form  of 
government,  and  while  I  have  put  forth 
every  effort  in  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  malad- 
ministration and  bureaucratic  methods 
employed  by  the  administrators  and  em- 
ployees of  this  agency,  it  seems  that  it 
has  had  but  little  effect. 

If  sound  judgment  and  common  sense 
and  justice  had  been  applied  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Price  Control  Act, 
this  agency  would  not  be  fighting  for  its 
life  today. 

With  the  amendments  which  have 
been  adopted  to  the  Price  Control  Act 
today,  it  may  be  that  some  little  consid- 
eration may  be  given  by  that  agency  to 
the  problems  which  confront  the  people 
of  this  country-,  and  since  the  amend- 
ments adopted  today  pro\1de  for  some 
supervision  and  control  by  the  newly 
appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Honorable  Clintom  P.  Anderson,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  a  man  with  sound 
judgment,  ability,  personality,  and  an 
experience  in  administration  and  gov- 
ernment that  will  redound  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country  in  his  supervision  and 
cooperation  in  the  future  conduct  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  we  hopefully  look  for- 
ward to  some  relief  for  our  people  In 
bringing  about  such  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  food  and  rationing 
problems  which  will  inure,  not  only  to 
the  prosecution  of  our  war  effort,  supply 
food  for  our  own  civilian  population,  but 
also  a  great  contribution  to  this  country 
in  supplying  food  from  our  surplus  agri- 
cultural and  other  products  to  the  starv- 
ing peoples  of  Europe.  The  amendments 
and  debate  on  the  extension  of  the  Price 
Control  Act  should  certainly  Impress 
those  who  have  administered  this  pro- 
gram so  high-handedly  with  the  fact  that 
Congress,  at  last,  has  served  notice  on 
them  that  they  cannot  continue  to  treat 
the  people  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
with  disdain. 


Don't  Break  Faith  Witli  Dor  Serricemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23, 1945 

Mr,  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  many  reports  are  t)eginning 
to  come  in  from  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces  evincing  their  reactions  to  the 
so-called  point  system  used  in  connection 
with  their  discharge  from  the  service 
that  it  seems  proper  to  call  some  of  the.se 
situations  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
the  President,  and  the  War  Department. 

Many  of  the  boys  in  the  service  have 
written  letters  indicating  their  disap- 
proval of  the  point  system.    Some  who 
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have  returned  from  the  European  thea- 
ter are  very  much  disgruntled  with  the 
workings  of  the  plan.  Some  have  stated 
that  the  operation  of  the  system  is  gross- 
ly unfair  in  many  instances.  But  per- 
haps the  most  tragic  of  all  is  the  report 
from  some  of  the  men  in  uniform  that 
they  have  been  told  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  discharged  from  the  service, 
although  perhaps  technically  entitled  to 
be  released,  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  that  is  developing  in  this 
country  resulting  from  the  closing  of 
many  of  the  war  industries  and  the  cut- 
backs all  along  the  line.  They  say  that 
they  have  been  told  it  is  cheaper  to  keep 
these  boys  in  the  service  than  to  have  to 
take  care  of  them  out  of  the  service. 
This  sounds  like  some  of  the  same  things 
we  heard  some  2  years  ago  from  those 
high  in  authority.  It  reminds  us  further 
of  the  frequent  criticisms  of  2  years  ago 
and  more  that  unemployment  could  not 
be  solved  by  the  New  Deal  administration 
in  peacetime  and  that  it  took  a  war  to 
reheve  unemployment  in  this  country. 

Any  isolated  report  along  these  lines 
might  be  discounted  or  questioned,  but 
the  many  rumors  and  the  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction of  so  many  of  the  men  who 
are  still  in  the  European  theater  of  op- 
erations and  who  are  returning  from  that 
area  lead  one  to  believe  that  these  stories 
are  not  without  foundation.  Have  our 
boys  been  betrayed?  Have  they  been  de- 
ceived? Is  deception  and  fraud  being 
practiced  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
on  such  a  large  scale?  After  the  people 
have  endured  so  much  sorrow  and  sus- 
tained such  heavy  losses  and  so  many 
of  their  boys  have  given  their  lives  and 
so  many  others  have  become  crippled 
and  maimed  for  life.  It  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable to  think  that  here  in  America 
we  will  not  keep  faith  with  the  boys  in 
uniform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  an  outstanding  citizen  whom 
I  have  known  for  many  years.  He  has 
been  a  jurist  of  some  renown.  He  is  a 
lifelong  Democrat  from  one  of  the 
Southern  Stales.  No  one  who  knows 
him  or  his  reputation  would  question  his 
veracity.  This  gentleman  hats  a  son  who 
Is  a  college  graduate  and  a  young  man 
of  mors  than  ordinary  ability,  of  noble 
character,  and  patriotic  motive.  He  vol- 
unteered and  went  into  the  service  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  for  more  than  2  years 
has  ccnsif.tently  performed  a  very  im- 
portant function  as  a  member  of  our 
armed  forces.  This  young  man  recently 
wrote  his  father  of  methods  he  stated  are 
being  employed  by  those  in  authority 
over  the  servicemen  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area.  Of  course,  I  cannot  vouch  per- 
sonally for  the  authenticity  and  truth- 
fulness of  these  statements,  but.  know- 
ing the  father  as  I  have  for  some  30  years, 
I  have  no  inclination  to  doubt  the  state- 
ments of  the  boy.  The  following  is  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  written 
by  the  son  to  the  father  several  weeks 
ago: 

Deah  D.*d:  They  have  put  the  needle  to  us 
again.  Contrary  to  our  belief  that  VE-day 
would  give  us  relief.  It  la  the  opposite. 

In  the  first  place,  they  withheld  two  au- 
thorized campaign  stars  until  after  we 
signed  our  service-rating  cards,  which  re- 
duced our  point*  by  10. 
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I  also  believe 
to  extra  points  foi 
on  remote  Islands, 
least   had   contact 
granted  passes  anc 
land.  France,  Ital] 
War  Department, 
amounts   to   very 
breaking  the 

Before  VE-day 
POA   (Pacific 
of  the  remote- 
lowed  points  for 
reassignment    pla: 
effect. 

My  main  bone 
POA  has  exceeded 
men  to  sign 
can  get  the 
also  it  would  be 
War  Department 
the  man  who  has 
as  It  would  be  to 
furlough. 

Dad,  I  have 
handed  Army 
slve  manner,  but 
I  have  seen.     1 
If  the  actual  facts 
tlon  of  someone 
sure  on  the  War 
Love. 


(lutflt  at  least  35  percent 
have  25  months  over- 
of  this  time  has  been 
of  Gllt>ert.  Elllce,  Mar- 
groups.    Ycu  know  that 
rest  In  we  have 


the  out-side  world. 

a  2-year  furlough 
(urface,  sounds  fine.  The 
a  certain  percentage  may 
lich  means  that  the  un- 
3e   furloughed    before   33 

put  a  clause  In  the  fur- 
all  men  with  80  points 
a  waiver  of  all  discharge 
receive    their    furlough. 
furloughed  with  no  pos- 
whlch  means  that 
to  the  Pacific  for  un- 


duratton  of  the  war. 


have  a  legitimate  right 

the  time  we  have  spent 

The  men  in  the  ETO  at 

with   clvUlans   and  were 

furloughs  while  In  Eng- 

and  north  Africa.     The 

of  course,  says  that  this 

little,   but    It   did  aid   In 


mon(  tony 


t  le 
Ocesn 


Mr.  Speaker. ! 
letter,  as  above 


of  War,  request 
vestigation  and 
ceive  of  a  more 
than  that  those 


CPA.  which  Is  now  the 

area),  took  cognizance 

islakid  disadvantages  and  al- 

1hat  time.     This  was  In  a 

but   was    never   put    In 

3f  contention  la  that  the 

Its   authority  In  forcing 

disctarge  waivers  before  they 

furloi  gh  that  they  deserve  and 

.  ust  as  convenient  for  the 

o  send  a  replacement  for 

28  to  35  months  overseas 

return  the  man  after  his 

heretofore  accepted  the  high- 
met  lods  in  a  more  or  less  pas- 
1  his  Is  the  rawest  deal  that 
bel  ieve  It  would  do  some  good 
were  brought  to  the  atten- 
could  exert  some  pres- 
department. 


are  being  betrayed  and  the  situation 
should  be  corrected  immediately.  What 
kind  of  an  army  is  it  that  would  insert 
a  clause  in  the  fuilough  plan  requiring 
all  men  with  80  points  or  over  to  sign 
a  waiver  of  all  discharge  rights  before 
they  receive  their  furlough?  Certainly 
the  American  people  will  not  tolerate 
such  outrages  and  such  betrayals.  Our 
boys  deserve  and  should  receive  only  the 
fairest  and  most  honorable  considera- 
tion. The  experiences  and  hardships 
these  boys  have  had  to  undergo  suggest 
that  the  leaist  we  can  do  for  them  is  to 
demand  that  those  in  authority  in  this 
country  and  those  who  represent  it 
abroad  keep  faith  with  these  boys.  We 
should  demand  that  when  a  promise  is 
made  to  them,  it  be  kept.  They  are  en- 
titled to  rely  upon  the  promises  that 
are  made  by  those  in  charge  of  our  mil- 
itary s^'stem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  these  boys  going  to 
be  kept  in  the  service  merely  because 
unemplojTnent  in  civilian  life  appar- 
ently is  increasing?  Will  the  boys  in  the 
service  be  required  to  forfeit  some  of 
their  hard-earned  points  before  they  are 
allowed  to  receive  their  authorized  cam- 
paign stars?  Will  we  permit  military 
authority  to  exact  of  these  boys  the  sign- 
ing of  a  waiver  of  all  discharge  rights 
before  they  receive  a  well-earned  fur- 
lough? 

If  these  conditions  exist  and  if  these 
practices  are  indulged  in  by  the  officials 
in  our  armed  forces,  let  us  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  relieve  them  of  their 
command  and  to  punish  those  respon- 
sible for  such  un-American  policies  and 
practices.  Let  us  not  break  faith  with 
oiir  servicemen- 


have  sent  a  copy  of  this 
quoted,  to  the  President 


of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Secretary 


ng  their  immediate  in- 
report.  I  cannot  con- 
serious  breach  of  faith 
in  authority  would  tol- 
erate such  condtct  as  referred  to  in  this 
soldier's  letter  uhich  I  have  quoted. 
Any  man  in  Authority  who  would  de- 
these  boys  of  10  points, 
or  even  1  point,  bn  his  rating  card,  should 
be  withdrawn  fiom  the  service  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor  for  an  extended 
period.  Any  ofE  cer  or  person  in  author- 
ity who  would  withhold  an  authorized 
campaign  star  utitil  after  the  serviceman 
signed  a  service  rating  card  should  be 
summarily  relie  ed  of  his  authority  and 
y.  Anyone  in  authority 
who  would  withl  lold  two  authorized  cam- 
paign stars  from  one  of  our  soldiers  who 
has  been  through  those  terrible  expe- 
Southwest  Pacific,  until 
after  the  boy  hs  d  signed  his  service  rat- 
ing card  and  reduced  his  points  by  10, 
in  my  humble  opinion  is  not  fit  to  serve 
in  the  armed  porces  of  this  country. 
Such  a  character  belongs  in  armies  such 
as  Hitler  had  an  1  not  in  American  forces. 
Mr.  Speaker,  f  any  of  the  complaints 
registered  by  tl:e  servicemen  in  the  let- 
ter  quoted   ab<  ve   are   true,   our   sons 
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Goyemort  Aik  for  One  Food  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NXW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  Associated  Press 
dispatch  today  from  New  York  City: 

New  York,  June  23. — Governors  of  13 
Northeastern  States  today  recommsncled  that 
red  points  In  the  OPA  ration  program  be  used 
for  meat  alone. 

In  a  statement  following  a  closed  confer- 
ence on  food  problems,  the  Governors  also 
suggested  that  OPA  enforcement  be  concen- 
trated on  food  instead  of  on  "minor  and  un- 
important Items." 

A  third  recommendation  was  that  a  single 
Government  agency  be  made  responsible  for 
all  phases  of  the  national  food  program. 

Previously  the  Governors  had  recommended 
ellnainaticn  of  a  "railroad  bottleneck"  which 
they  said  was  the  key  to  food  shortages  in 
their  areas. 

The  Governors'  statement,  the  second  is- 
sued during  their  conference,  said  the  United 
States  was  the  only  country  which  combined 
rationing  of  meats  with  rationing  cf  fats,  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  canned  fish. 

The  statement  declared  that  butter  "ap- 
p>ears  to  be  backing  up  In  warehouses  because 
the  consumer  prefers  to  spend  red  poicts  for 
meat  and  go  without  butter." 
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"We  conclude,  therefore."  the  statement 
continued,  "that  a  major  overhauling  of  the 
point  system  is  Immediately  Imperative  and 
that  points  should  be  granted  to  consumers 
for  meats  alone    •     •    • 

••Only  In  this  way,  and  with  rigid  enforce- 
ment on  a  national  basis  can  every  person  getT 
the  share  of  national  meat  supply  to  which 
he  Is  entitled." 

OTHES  RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE 

Other  points  recommended  In  the  Gover- 
nors' statement  Included: 

B?examlnatlon  of  the  quota  system  with 
a  view  to  local  quota-fixing  In  each  area 
based  on  Its  own  conditions. 

Elimination  of  most  of  these  new  slaugh- 
terers who  have  recently  entered  the  slaugh- 
tering business  as  an  Important  step  con- 
trolling th3  flow  of  meat  products. 

New  regulations  making  provisions  for  sea- 
sonal variation  In  population  when  deter- 
mining area  meat  allocations. 

More  effective  control  over  the  meat  sup- 
ply available  to  public  eating  establishments 
In  order  to  correct  this  inequity  In  our  dis- 
tributive system. 

Handling  of  OPA  enforcement  on  a  Fed- 
eral basis  because  it  Is  Inherent  In  the  focd 
supply  situation  that  States  cannot  take  over 
the  Federal  function  of  enforcement  of  OPA 
regulations. 

SHO^TLD    CONCENTRATE    ON    TOOO 

The  statement  said  that  "until  our  dealing 
In  food  Is  under  control  again  the  OPA  should 
concentrate  on  this  and  related  fields  rather 
than  enforcing  ceilings  on  cocktails  and  fur 
coats." 

In  asking  OPA  to  concentrate  on  good  en- 
forcement, the  Governors  said  that  unlets 
this  program  can  be  made  shortly  to  work, 
and  work  effectively,  regulation  of  one  cr 
more  groups  of  minor  or  unimportant  items 
should  be  abandoned     •     •     • 

The  Governors  declared  that  the  food  pro- 
gram has  been  plagued  from  Its  inception  by 
a  multiplicity  of  agencies. 

They  added  there  should  bs  a  better  co- 
ordination between  the  procurement  ofllcers 
for  the  armed  forces,  lease-lend,  and  other 
agencies  dealing  with  the  relief  of  liberated 
areas  and  the  agencies  dealing  with  clvUlan 
supplies. 

RAP    UNEVEN    DISTmiBUTION 

Alleged  uneven  distribution  of  focd  sup- 
plies resulting  In  black  market  operations 
was  criticized. 

"It  Is  our  conclusion."  the  statement  said, 
"that  one  perEcn  or  agency  must  have  final 
responEibllity  for  all  phases  of  the  food  pro- 
gram If  we  are  to  bring  order  out  of  the  pres- 
ent chaos." 

Pointing  cut  that  the  Anderson  commit- 
tee reports  on  the  national  food  sltvatlcn 
showed  estimates  of  illegal  sales  as  h  gh  as 
90  percent  of  total  sales  In  some  areas,  the 
Govsmcrs  said: 

"This  represents  an  alarming  tendency  to- 
ward a  complete  break-down  In  price  control 
of  these  essential  foods." 

States  represented  at  the  conference  are 
New  York.  Connecticut.  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Veimont,  Maesachutetts,  Rhode  Island. 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Etelaware,  Mary- 
land. Virginia,  and  We^t  Virginia. 


Army  Postal  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF   NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23. 1945 

Mr.    HANCOCK.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
brightest  days  of  the  year  for  the  mil- 


lions of  families  and  friends  of  the  boys 
and  girls  In  the  armed  services  are  those 
that  bring  us  their  letters.  And  nothing 
helps  so  much  to  lighten  their  load  of  dis- 
comfort, strain,  boredom,  and  loneliness 
as  letters  from  the  loved  ones  back  home. 
We  know  this  to  be  true  but  let  me  call 
to  witness  a  very  great  soldier  and  a  very 
great  man. 

Last  Monday  General  Eisenhower 
stood  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  Members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  President's  Cabinet, 
the  highest  ranking  Army  and  Naval 
oflBcers,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  hun- 
dreds of  distinguished  guests  were  also 
present  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  greeted 
with  tumultuous  and  heartfelt  applause 
by  that  notable  audience  and  he  re- 
sponded with  a  speech  of  simple  elo- 
quence which  revealed  the  strength,  the 
deep  loyalties,  the  kindliness,  and  the 
human  understanding  of  his  character 
and  personality. 

I^t  me  quote  this  much  from  his  re- 
marks: 

And  now,  because  this  meeting  typifies  for 
me  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  American  home 
and  battle  fronts,  I  address  a  word  to  that 
relationship. 

The  American  fighting  man  has  never  failed 
to  recognize  his  dependence  upon  ycu  at 
home. 

This  feeling  goes  beyond  the  tangible 
thin^ — guns,  ammunition,  tanks,  and 
planes — although  In  there  things  you  hsve 
sent  us  the  most  end  the  hesx.  It  extends 
to  surh  Intangibles  as  the  confidence  and 
sympathetic  understanding  which  have  filled 
the  letters  written  by  fan.illes  and  friends  to 
the  men  up  front.  For  a  few  moments,  sim- 
ple words  of  affection  and  cheer  blot  out  the 
danger  and  loneliness  and  harc'chlp  which  are 
the  soldier's  life.  Th-y  send  him  back  with 
renewed  vigor  and  courage  to  his  Inexoratle 
task  of  crushing  the  enemy. 

hzzt  Wednesday,  June  20.  Mrs.  Han- 
cock and  I  received  a  letter  from  our  son 
on  the  island  of  Guam,  postmarked  June 
.  13.  We  received  it  on  the  first  mail  de- 
livery in  the  morning  of  that  day  at  our 
apartment  in  Washington.  It  had 
crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  North 
American  Continent — a  di.stance  of  lO.COO 
miles — and  was  in  our  hands  in  7  ^ays. 
This  in  time  of  war  v.ith  transportation 
facilities  taxed  to  the  limit  of  capacity. 

It  jolted  me  into  a  realization  of  the 
mai'velously  efficient  job  the  postal  serv- 
ice of  the  Army  is  doing  for  the  boys  and 
girls  overseas  and  for  us  bacK  home,  and 
how  little  recognition  wc  have  given  the 
modest  and  devoted  mer  who  are  per- 
forming a  task  so  intimately  related  to 
our  affections  and  our  morale  on  the  bat- 
tle front  and  the  home  front. 

And  so  I  soucht  out  two  of  the  high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  Army  postal  sei-v- 
ic:;  a  few  days  ago  to  pay  them  my  com- 
pliments and  to  learn  something  of  their 
organization.  One  of  them  has  been 
postmaster  in  a  Texas  city  for  9  years; 
the  other  a  post-offlce  inspector  for  20 
years.  They  asked  me  not  to  mention 
their  names,  or  any  names,  and  I  will 
respect  their  wishes.  I  think  they  are 
typical  of  the  postal  service,  personally 
modest  and  self-effacing,  but  immensely 
proud,  and  rightly  so,  of  their  great  and 
vital  branch  of  the  service. 

Practically  all  of  the  officers  hi  charge 
of  the  APO's  scattered  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Equator  and  around  the 


world — thousands  of  them — are  former 
postal  employees  and  will  return  to  their 
jobs  when  the  war  is  finished  and  won. 
They  are  letter  carriers.  post-ofUce 
clerks,  rural  carriers,  railway  postal 
clerks,  post-offlce  inspectors,  and  post- 
masters. 

Domestic  mail  for  soldiers  Is  handled 
by  the  civihan  department  but  r.U  over- 
seas mail  goes  through  the  Army  postal 
sen'ice  with  the  complete  cooperation  of 
the  Post  OfQce  Department. 

This  Is  not  a  statistical  report  but  I 
wish  to  give  a  few  flsurcs  to  indicate 
the  magnitude  of  the  ta^-k  of  handling 
Army  mail.  Over  250  000.000  pieces  of 
first-class  mail  are  delivered  every  month 
to  soldiers  all  around  the  world.  It 
reaches  them  by  ship,  plane,  truck,  para- 
chute, train,  dog  sled,  and  on  the  backs 
of  m^n. 

Seventy  million  Christmas  packages 
were  delivered  to  our  overseas  soldiers 
last  year — 95  percent  of  them  on  or  be- 
fore Christmas  Day.  They  were  cairied 
on  the  backs  of  soldiers  in  the  postal 
service  through  the  jungles  and  the 
mountains  to  our  men  at  the  fl^thting 
front  on  Bougainville  and  distributed  on 
Christmas  Day.  In  India  the  Christmas 
packages  arrived  by  ship  only  a  few  days 
liefore  Christmas.  Every  available  trans- 
port plane  was  commandeered  to  deliver 
the  Christmas  presents  to  our  troops  in 
that  remote  area.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  lift  Christmas  paclcages 
gave  to  the  morale  of  those  beys. 

Before  v;e  leave  this  subject  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  between  September  15 
and  October  15  you  may  send  packages 
weighing  up  to  5  pounds  to  ycur  boys 
and  girls  overseas.  The  postal  service 
makes  special  arrangements  for  trans- 
portation of  Christmas  paciisges  during 
that  period.  At  any  other  time  you  may 
not  send  your  boys  or  girls  imy  pack- 
ages in  encess  of  8  ounces  except  upon 
their  specific  requests. 

It  would  save  cargo  space  and  be  help- 
ful to  the  portal  ccrvice  if.  instead  of 
sending  complete  newspapers  and  magra- 
zines,  you  would  send  clippings  of  local 
news.  spec?el  articles,  and  comments 
which  you  deem  to  be  of  real  interest  to 
your  boys  and  girls  over.":eas.  If  not  too 
bulky,  these  clippings  v/ill  go  as  flrct-cl:iS3 
mall  and  arrive  long  before  the  newspa- 
pers and  magaznes. 

If  the  American  people  had  net  re- 
sponded penercusly  to  the  request  to  use 
V-mail,  the  whole  delive  y  plan  v.'ould 
be  greatly  hampered.  Bat  v.'helher  you 
use  V-mL'l  or  net,  please  write  :  our  let- 
ters on  thin  stationery. 

W3  no',7  have  plane  service  to  every 
theater  cf  war,  but  sometimes  space  Is  in- 
adequate to  carry  ail  the  mail.  Thzi  is 
why  it  is  desirable  to  make  our  ktters 
lijjht  and  compact.  When  the  volume  of 
mail  exceeds  the  capacity  of  avo liable 
rlanes,  or  when  weather  conditions  de- 
ley  their  fiights,  a  large  backlog  is  created 
which  can  only  be  cu'-eJ  by  ship  trans- 
portation. In  such  a  situr.tion  It  is  a  pure 
matter  cf  chance  whether  ycur  letters  go 
by  plcine  or  by  ship.  Do  not  be  alarmed 
or  Indignant  if  your  letters  to  or  from 
ycur  boy  or  girl  are  delayed  or  out  of  se- 
quence. 

The  postal  sendee  has  been  bitterly 
criticized  many  times  l>ecause  mail  has 
been  miscarried.    Planes  carrying  mail 
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have  often  been  obliged  to  Jettison  their 
cargoes,  some  have  crashed,  ships  have 
been  sunk  with  all  the  mail  aboard,  but 
the  postal  service  has  not  been  free  to 
explain  why  mail  has  not  been  delivered 
for  obvious  military  reasons. 

The  war  of  movement  in  Europe  caused 
the  postal  service  innumerable  problems. 
For  a  considerable  period  there  were 
35.000  changes  of  addresses  every  day, 
caused  by  casualties,  replacements,  and 
X  transfers.  The  mail  for  these  men  has 
to  be  sent  through  a  central  control  di- 
rectory or  a  locator  section  for  change  of 
address.    Your  boy  may  be  one  of  these. 

One  of  the  most  staggering  jobs  ever 
conirontini?  any  postal  service  is  the  re- 
deployment of  mail  to  the  camps  and 
hospitals  of  the  United  States,  the  Pacific 
theater  of  war.  and  the  homes  of  dis- 
charged soldiers.  Mail  is  going  to  Eu- 
rope while  the  soldiers  are  coming  home 
or  moving  to  the  Far  East.  The  postal 
service  has  anticipated  this  situation  by 
supplying  soldiers  with  formal  notices,  to 
be  transmitted  with  the  highest  priority 
to  their  families  asking  them  to  withhold 
mail  until  the  new  military  addresses  are 
known.  Please  l>e  patient  and  recognize 
the  complicated  problem  of  rerouting 
millions  of  pieces  of  mail  matter  halfway 
around  the  world. 

This  branch  of  the  service  is  extremely 
reticent  about  publicizing  the  heroism  of 
Its  members.  They  go  on  the  beaches 
with  the  assault  waves.  In  Normandy 
the  postal  service  followed  the  first  wave 
of  as.sauU  and  attempted  to  set  up  postal 
service  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  suitable 
building.  It  was  blown  up  by  the  enemy 
shell  fire.  The  postal  ofiBcer  in  command 
then  occupied  a  second  building.  It  was 
also  destroyed.  But  within  4  days  after 
D-day  in  Normandy  he  had  a  post  cflBce 
functioning  fully,  with  stamps  and  money 
orders  for  sale  and  all  the  facilities  of  a 
first-class  post  oflBce. 

In  the  desoerate  days  of  Bastogne.  or 
the  Belgian  Bulge,  nothing  went  to  the 
front  except  on  requisition.  This  in- 
cluded what  the  Army  regards  as  the  bare 
necessities  for  fighting  men — ammuni- 
tion, food,  and  mail  from  home.  The 
postal  service  carried  the  mail.  It  got 
through. 

I  salute  the  men  of  the  Army  postal 
service,  conspicuous  among  the  unher- 
alded heroes  of  this  war. 
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War  Needs  Scientists  More  Than  Massed 
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Saturday.  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  a  thought-provoking  editorial 
fren  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
of  Tuesday.  June  19.  1945: 

WAS  NEEDS  SCITNTISTS  MORZ  THAN   MASSED  MEM 
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Saturday,  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  I  made  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Wilberforce 


University  at  Wilbsrforce,  Ohio.  June 
14.  1945. 

Note:  For  88  years  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity, located  in  the  village  of  Wilber- 
force. in  Green  County.  Ohio,  52  miles 
westward  from  Columbus  and  55  miles 
northeastward  from  Cincinnati,  has 
sent  forth  leaders  who  came  to  its  doors 
of  opportunity.  It  was  the  fiist  perma- 
nent institution  for  higher  education  of 
Negroes  in  the  United  States.  Conceived 
in  1844,  established  in  1855.  and  incor- 
porated in  1856.  Wilberforce  has  contin- 
ued to  provide  leaders  who  have  helped 
to  shape  America's  greatness.  All  over 
the  Nation  its  graduates  have  been  out- 
standing biinisters,  physicians,  lavv'yers, 
educators,  scientists,  business  pioneers, 
autiiors,  artists,  editors,  writers,  states- 
men, and  they  are  found  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live  and  woik.  They  have  wielded  tre- 
mendous influence  in  building  bridges 
of  understanding  between  the  races  and 
in  making  the  Nation  what  it  is  today. 
From  this  campus  have  gone  forth  youths 
who  have  found  new  jobs  in  work  and 
discovered  God  in  common  life. 

The  address  follov;s: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  faculty,  dignitaries  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  me.nbeis  of  the  graduating 
class,  and  friends.  I  deem  it  a  high  honor  and 
a  distinct  privilege  to  have  been  Invited  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  I  deem  it  a  high 
honor  to  have  merited  the  consideration  of 
the  faculty  and  the  student  body  of  this 
great  institution  of  learning — a  high  honor 
to  have  won  the  approval  of  your  great  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Charles  H.  Wesley,  a  friend  and 
colleague  of  my  own  college  days,  who  has 
carved  for  himself  a  place  of  honor.  Influ- 
ence, and  power,  In  the  life  of  our  great 
Nation.  I  deem  it  a  distinct  privilege  to 
have  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing these  young  men  and  women  who 
have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  here,  and  who  now  go  from  here  Into 
many  and  varied  fields  of  activity. 

It  Is  my  one  desire — my  fervent  prayer — 
that  I  may  on  this  occasion  be  able  to  speak 
some  word  or  drop  tome  thought  that  shall 
be  beneficial  and  useful  to  you  along  your 
Journey's  ways  in  the  days  to  come. 

From  today  on,  you  are  on  your  own. 
Wilberforce  has  given  you  her  best  and 
her  best,  rightfully  used.  Is  sufflcient.  is 
attested  to  by  a  large  coterie  of  ma'^niflcent 
men  and  women  who  have  passed  this  way 
before  you  and  who  by  their  deeds  have 
conferred  honor  upon  their  alma  mater  and 
have  Inscribed  their  names  high  In  the 
flrmanent  cf  human  achievement.  Today 
you  Icp.ve  Wilberforce  but  Wilberforce  shall 
never  leave  you.  She  will  exult  with  you 
In  your  success  and  she  will  sorrow  with  you 
In  your  failures,  if  there  be  any. 

You  are  graduatinf^  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  civilized  world  is  strurp;ling  In  the 
throes  of  a  tremendous  readjustment;  when 
individuals  and  groups  and  races  and  na- 
tions are  striving  to  establish  for  them- 
selves— in  relationship  to  others — a  place 
which  will  assure  to  them  security,  peace, 
and  happiness.  The«e  are  times  that  chal- 
lenee  the  courage.  Intelligence,  and  resource- 
fulness of  the  Negro  In  America  in  the 
battle  to  win  for  themselves  a  place  In  the 
vanguard  of  progress. 

As  I  walked  about  this  campus  and  viewed 
Its  many  imposing  buildings,  and  as  I  re.'d 
the  roster  of  splendid  men  and  women  who 
constitute  this  faculty,  and  as  I  noted  the 
kind  and  caliber  of  the  student  body  gath- 
ered here  from  the  four  corners  of  the  Na- 
tion to  Imbibe  the  mental  and  spiritual 
training  offered,  I  could  not  but  bow  my 
head  in  reverence  and  give  prayerful  than!:s 
to  those  millions  who  at  the  price  of  blood 


and  tears  and  suffering  and  death  destroyed 
human  slavery  forever  in  tiais  country  and 
made  pa-slble  these  things  we  now  enjoy. 

Poiu-score  years  have  passed  since  that  price 
was  paid.  These  four  score  years  have  been 
frought  with  great  progress  and  multltudi- 
ncu3  gains  and  also  with  many  handicaps 
and  bitter  disappointments.  It's  a  long, 
hard  journey  from  the  sloughs  cf  slavery  to 
the  heights  of  full  free  citizenship.  To  reach 
those  heights  has  been  and  is  now  the  hope 
and  aspiration  of  every  Negro  in  America 
today.  And  you  step  forth  today  to  play 
your  part  and  make  your  contribution  to 
that  end. 

In  the  words  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar. 
•TTiere  are  no  beaten  paths  to  glory's 
belghts."  As  we  go  upward  each  gain  pre- 
sents unseen  chasms  and  crags  and  obsta- 
cles ahead.  The  situation  v/e  face  tcday, 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  different 
from  those  of  our  forefathers  but  we  are 
today  better  equipped  to  m>jet  them  by  rea- 
con  of  how  well  those  who  went  on  before 
bridged  the  way  for  us;  and  the  future  for 
our  sons  and  daughters  will  b3  affected  by 
how  well  we  handled  the  problems  of  our 
day. 

Pirmit  me  at  this  point  to  pay  deference 
to  our  splendid  forebears  wlio  were  the  first 
four  million  beneficiaries  of  the  Joys  of  free- 
dom. Loosed  in  a  hostile  land — ofttlmca 
hated  and  despised;  exploited  on  every  hand, 
without  education  cr  money,  they  used  their 
God-given  understanding  tc  win  for  them- 
selves a  foothold  and  for  their  children  an 
opportunity  to  go  upward.  And  in  the  same 
breath.  I  hasten  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  that  noble  band  of  white  men 
and  women  who  gave  up  weflih.  social  posi- 
tion, and  Influence,  and  dedicated  their  serv- 
ices and  lives  to  teach  and  assist  their  newly 
freed  fellow  countrymen  how  to  help  them- 
selves. Today  we  are  over  i;«.COO,COD  strong. 
Today  our  men  and  women  occupy  high 
places  In  every  phase  of  our  national  life — 
In  agriculture,  in  science,  ;n  business.  In 
literature.  In  sports.  In  reLglon,  we  have 
won  a  place.  In  fourscore  years  we  have 
wrought  well — but  discrimination  and  seg- 
regation and  disfranchisement  atill  bar  our 
way  to  the  full  enjoyment  cf  all  that  free 
citizens  hold  mcst  dear. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  tha:  we  take  stock 
of  cur  position  in  a  war-tarn  world.  A 
representative  of  one  of  cur  great  weeklies 
said  to  us  not  long  ego,  "Congressman,  what 
is  the  present  outlook  for  the  Negro  citizen 
In  America?"  Our  anwer  was.  "The  present 
holds  out  the  greatest  possibilities  for  prog- 
ress of  any  time  In  the  last  two  or  three 
decades,  but  what  he  will  get  out  of  It  will 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  Negro  him- 
self." Eighty  years  of  freedom.  Eighty 
years  of  contact  with  and  participation  In 
the  life  of  the  greatest  country  on  the  globe 
have  brought  us  from  the  sfcitus  of  an  un- 
tried child  race  tr  that  of  a  virile  adult- 
hood. There  will  be  no  mere  noble  band 
d  men  and  women  of  another  race  leavirg 
th3  security  and  peace  of  their  happy  homes 
to  work  among  a  poor  and  illiterate  pecp'e. 
From  now  on  we  are  on  our  o%m.  Friends  we 
do  have;  and  many.  But  from  now  on  their 
numbers  and  what  they  do  will  depend  on 
the  course  of  action  we  ct.arter  for  our- 
selves. We.  ourselves,  must  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility for  ourselves  and  abide  by  the 
results  of  our  own  achievements.  The  sit- 
uation is  here;  the  circumstances  are  set; 
the  battle  lines  are  drawn;  our  obstacles  and 
enemies  are  known.  The  place  we  attain 
In  the  final  analysis  mtist  ne<essarlly  depend 
upon  how  well  we  appraised  the  situation, 
how  Intelligently  we  mastered  the  circum- 
stances, and  how  skillfully  ve  planned  and 
executed  our  battle  strategy 

Otir  Nation  Lb  at  war.  Its  very  life  Is  at 
stake.  In  battles  on  land,  on  and  under 
the  sea,  and  In  the  air,  American  boys  and 
girls    ol    every    race,    creed,    and    national 


origin  fight  and  die  that  our  Nation  shall 
survive  and  that  freedom  from  aggreescrs 
be  established  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Even  as  we  fight  the  enemies  abroad, 
here  at  home  the  entrenched  custom  and 
tradition  of  segregation,  discrimination,  and 
violence — bom  of  the  Civil  War — seek  to 
retain  their  tenacious  ho'.d  upon  American 
military  and  civil  affairs. 

Negro  youth  In  seeking  to  enlist  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  hatred  and  big- 
otry not  practiced  against  any  other  citizen. 
Upon  induction  Into  the  service  they  find 
themselves  the  obj3cts  of  discrimination  and 
abuses  not  shown  any  other  memb3r8  of 
the  military  forces.  Those  who  remain  at 
home  find  themselves  barred  from  places  of 
employment,  places  of  amusement,  pieces  to 
eat.  places  of  worship,  and  vehicles  of  travel. 
Daily  they  face  a  hundred  and  one  Ind'g- 
nitics  and  Insults  directed  against  them 
alone. 

Were  It  my  desire.  I  could  cite  to  you  from 
my  own  personal  knowledge  Incidents  which 
would  chlU  the  blood  within  you.  whip  ycur 
temper  into  frenzy,  and'fan  the  fires  of  ycur 
wrath  Into  a  devastating  flame  on  which  rea- 
son and  judgment  would  be  quickly  con- 
sumed and  give  place  to  bitter  vengeance  and 
unbridled  retaliation.  I  could  here  and  new 
recite  to  you  Incidents  which  would  reawak- 
en In  you  Intense  memories  of  wrongs  done 
to  cur  men,  women,  and  children.  It  would 
be  like  rubbing  salt  into  an  old  wound  and 
every  painful  sensation  would  be  revived  and 
lived  over  again.  Eut.  were  I  to  do  this  and 
leave  you  so — were  I  to  do  this  in  tome  selfish 
desire  to  pose  as  a  fighter  for  my  people — and 
present  no  plan  of  action  to  overcome  the 
situation;  were  I  to  do  this  and  leave  you 
embittered  and  angry  and  without  hope  to 
master  the  circumstances,  I  would  prove 
mys3lf  tcday  a  worse  enemy  to  you  than  any 
person  of  any  other  r£Ce  could  ever  be. 

The  situation  of  the  Negro  In  America  to- 
day Is  a  travesty  against  justice  and  fair  play, 
and  an  Insult  to  the  vaunted  boast  cf  equal- 
ity and  demccrfcy  and  gives  the  lie  to  tha 
claim  of  Christianity  based  on  the  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  As  bad 
as  is  our  situation  today.  It  Is  but  small  when 
compared  to  that  faced  by  our  forebears  80 
years  ago.  Every  gain  we  have  made  and 
mile  we  have  gone  upward  during  those  80 
years  were  beset  with  thorns  that  were  thick 
and  keen.  Theirs  were  no  beaten,  smoothed- 
out  pathways  and  the  road  which  we  face  is 
likewise  rocky,  but  the  solution  lies  In  our 
hands — yours  and  mine. 

God  made  us  men.  God  made  us  like 
all  other  men — in  his  own  image — whether 
white  or  black  or  yellow  or  brown  or  red. 
God  limited  us  only  by  the  limitations  which 
wa  place  on  ourselves.  Ke  gave  us  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  power  to  conquer  every  cir- 
cumstance or  situation  in  life  If  we  but  apply 
our  God-glvcn  faculties  to  the  task.  Any 
animal — the  dog,  the  bull,  the  elephant — 
when  teset  can  get  angry  and  In  his  anger 
destroy  himself.  But  man  was  given  reason, 
through  it  he  can  use  the  experiences  of  yes- 
terday to  aid  and  assist  in  solving  the  p.-ob- 
lems  of  today.  He  can  use  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  men  who  have  gone  on  before 
him  and  have  left  behind  them  a  record  by 
word  of  mouth  or  written,  to  aid  in  any  pres- 
ent matter.  We  have  the  history,  the  record, 
the  experience  of  all  men  of  all  rtces  to  guide 
our  reasoning  now.  We  have  the  events  of 
the  80  years  last  past  to  help  us  hi  reaching 
our  conclusions.  In  outlining  our  plans  and 
shaping  our  straUgy.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  times  demand  that  we  quit  talking  so 
much  about  what  other  people  are  doing  to 
us  and  do  something  for  ourselves. 

As  bad  as  things  may  be  for  us  here  in  this 
country  tcday,  Am.erica  is  still  the  best  place 
In  all  the  world  for  our  people.  I  repeat — 
today  America  Is  at  war.  Its  very  life  is  at 
stake.  The  preservation  of  the  Nation  la 
the  first  major  concern  of  every  American — 
black  and  white  alike.    There  are  a  lot  of 


Negro-hating.  Negro-baltlng.  Fascist-minded 
people  in  this  cjuntry.  I  wish  they  could 
have  been  delivered  to  Hitler  over  in  Ger- 
many so  that  they  might  have  been  liqui- 
dated at  the  same  time  he  was.  But,  Amer- 
ica Is  our  country.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  la 
our  flag.  The  Constitution  is  our  guaranty 
of  citizenship  and  we  are  not  going  to  let 
anybody  Inside  or  outside  destroy  them  or 
the  Ideals  for  which  they  stand. 

Here  at  home  we  will  use  every  fit  mca^tire 
at  our  disposal,  comdlensurate  with  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  war,  to  break  down 
every  un-American  and  undemocratic  cus- 
tom and  tradition  both  within  the  milita:y 
service  and  without.  But  any  course  of  ac- 
tion calculated  to  destroy  the  fl3htirg  morale 
of  the  Negro  boy  and  girl  in  the  service  is  a 
distinct  disservice  to  thcra  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. Morale — esprit  de  corps — sustaira  the 
soldier  in  battle.  It  drives  them  on  when 
there  is  not  much  left  except  the  tplrlt  for 
the  cause.  Destroy  that  and  yra  destroy 
the  aggressive  Instinct  of  the  soldier.  God 
knows  the  Negro  yout'  In  the  service  has 
enough  to  fight  to  maintain  his  fighting 
morale  already  without  adding  to  It  a  nega- 
tive, quasi  patriotic  attitude  from  his  own 
people  not  .n  the  service.  To  fight  for  the 
country  Is  a  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
Our  youths  figut  for  us  and  for  posterity  and 
they  pay  the  price  for  our  rijjht  to  enjoy  the 
freedoms,  for  the  right  to  participate  In  the 
fruits  of  victory  and  for  the  rlfht  to  oppose 
those  who  seek  to  hinder  our  particlpatlou 
in  these  benefits. 

There  are  thousands  of  patriotic,  fair- 
minded  white  people  in  this  country— North 
and  South— who  will  stand  at  our  side  and 
fight  for  the  things  we  are  entitled  to  ai:d 
deserve.  This  number  will  Increase  by 
leaps  and  bounds  In  proportion  as  we  intelli- 
gently use  the  proper  meano  at  our  disposal 
to  meet  the  situation.  Any  Negro  lecder  or 
institutlcn  whose  action,  words,  and  propa- 
ganda are  calculated  to  breed  racial  hatred 
In  the  hearts  of  Negroes  against  any  people 
because  of  race  Is  a  greater  menace,  a  greater 
detriment  to  the  group  from  within,  than 
any  outside  person  could  ever  be.  We  can- 
not win  by  arraying  race  against  rare.  We 
cannot  win  by  engendering  and  holding 
hatred  against  white  people  becatKe  they  are 
white. 

You  can  no  longer  classify  your  friends  by 
reason  of  locale,  where  they  were  born  cr 
where  they  live,  for  today  there  are  ever 
Increasing  numbers  of  men  and  women  In  the 
North  and  In  the  Scuih  who  are  determined 
to  see  that  the  Neg'O  Is  protected  In  his 
rights  Rs  a  citizen.  But  we  can  and  will  win 
by  arraying  the  right  against  the  wrong  and 
welcoming  to  our  aid  all  who  stand  for  the 
Tight.  To  Invoke  the  right  a  person  or  a 
people  ought  to  be  right.  Everybody  may  be 
born  equal  but  equali;y  among  men  ceases  as 
^oon  as  something  is  required,  and  citizen- 
ship carries  with  it  obligations  that  are 
required,  as  well  as  its  rights  to  be  enjoyed. 
When  one  man  measures  up  to  what  is  re- 
quired and  another  falls,  then  equality  be- 
tween them  ceases.  Observance  of  law  and 
obedience  to  the  accepted  rule*  of  conduct 
are  expected  of  every  person.  Those  who 
Invoke  the  protection  cf  law  and  tboee  who 
demand  observance  of  the  accepted  rules  of 
conduct  toward  themKelves  can  best  be  heard 
when  they  themselves  practice  toward  others 
that  which  they  seek  for  themselves.  Cour- 
tesy, politeness,  consideration  for  other  peo- 
ple still  constitute  the  mark  of  culture  and 
refinement  and  will  open  more  doors  and 
make  more  friends  for  us  than  all  the  switch- 
blade knives,  pistols  and  blackjacks  made 
when  placed  In  the  handa  of  unreasoning 
and  irresponsible  persons.  Bolstercusness, 
uncouth  actions  and  loud-mouthed  obscen- 
ity en  our  part  are  more  devastating  on  the 
minds  of  the  public  than  the  biased  preach- 
menu  ol  Negro-hating  reactionaries. 

The  doctrine  of  white  supremacy  Is  fast 
losing  grotmd.    That  man   is   to  be  pitied 
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mt\nM  only  cUlm  to  tupremacy  U«t  In  totnt* 
ti  r  which  hf  hM  no  control— th«  color 

u(  1...  '.«a).  The  world  !•  fMt  b«finning  to 
look  to  (i»«<la  and  achl«vtment«  m  th«  badg* 
oC  tWtUfttct  and  wt  muat  pr«par«  ourMhea 
to  MMi  ttM  rtqulrtmtnta.  But  prtparing 
our  individual  Mlvaa  alona  wtU  not  aulBoa,  w« 
must  htip  and  train  our  iMt  fortunate  broth- 
art  and  Hiatcra  to  mcatura  up.  Tha  paopla  of 
othar  iruupa  art  too  buiy  trying  to  train  thtir 
own  yuung  and  to  ahapa  tht  thinking  of  thrir 
own  p«opi«  to  OMOt  tha  world'a  raquirtmtnta 
to  worry  Moot  m.  Thay  art  not  going  to 
•OMO  telo  OW  bomaa  or  into  our  communttiaa 
to  do  mlaaionArjr  work  among  ua,  Tha  Job  uf 
ahnping  and  controlling  tha  thinking  and 
action  of  nur  ptopla  la  our  rtaponatblllty. 
tt  la  from  thia  day  on  a  part  of  your  rcapon* 
•tbtllty.  Wa  ara  our  brothara'  kacptr.  Wa 
art  bound  toftthar  by  tlea  of  raca  and  color 
and  blood.  What  ona  Ntgro  doaa,  tithar  good 
or  111.  affeeta  tha  wall*betng  of  avary  otbtr 
Nagro.  Wa  of  toduy  muat  nocapt  tha  chal> 
langa  and  fact  tha  rcaponalbllittaa.  Tou  go 
forth  Into  a  world  whara  thara  ara  mllUuna 
who  navar  had  tha  opportunity  such  aa  you 
bava  bara  enjoyed. 
'-  They  ara  tha  producta  of  thalr  aouthrrn 
•nvironmcnt.  They  ara  ofttlmea  unlettered 
and  Inexperienced  In  the  ways  of  mcdern  "b.g 
city"  life.  Soma  can't  read  or  write.  Soma 
navar  had  $20  ahead  in  all  their  lives.  Iloat 
hava  been  trained  to  spend  all  their  weekly 
eamlnga  on  Satiuday  night.  Many  will  con- 
tuse liberty  With  Itcenae.  What  shall  your  at- 
titude be?  Shall  you  Instruct  them  in  "big 
city"  conduct?  Shall  you  teach  them  to  save 
their  money,  to  regulate  their  conduct,  to 
make  friends,  and  observe  cle&nllneaa  at  home 
and  outside,  and  the  many  other  things  that 
big  city  lUa  demauda  of  lU  best  citizens?  Or 
shall  you  leave  them  alone  to  shift  for  them- 
aelvaa  and  niaka  their  way  tha  best  tbay  can? 
If  you  do.  don't  blame  them  if  they  fall  to 
measure  up:  for  man  can  only  act  according 
to  hia  light.  To  change  the  man  you  have 
got  to  dUBga  his  thinking;  giva  him  aoma 
M«  MtM  and  new  idenls.  others  may  ex> 
plott  and  fool  them.  It's  up  to  ua  to  aid  and 
aaaUt  them.    Tha  raaponslblllty  la  ours. 

Many  of  ua  hava  acquired  education, 
money,  and  Influanca.  Do  w«  r«t«r^  thaaa 
aa  a  truai  and  raaolvt  to  uaa  aoma  part  tbara* 
of  to  help  our  laaa  fortunate  brothara  to 
maaaura  up  to  required  standards,  or  do  wa 
atak  to  gat  away  from  them  nnd  get  for 
ourtaiVM  peraonally  the  banenu  which 
■iMmld  ba  txunded  to  all.  Life  for  the 
Ntfro  In  America  U  not  Ilka  that.  When 
the  ahowdown  cornea  wa  rlaa  or  fall  together 

Wa  art  fMMI  with  mora  opportunitiea  for 
advan«MMnt  totfty  than  aver  before.  The 
war  haa  opanad  up  plucea  in  tnduatry  ai\.d 
businaaa  aanr  bafora  offered  to  us.  We  are 
getting  tha  opportunity  for  experience  and 
tralnlrg  which  90  yeara  of  peace  might  have 
failed  to  brlttg.  The  extent  to  which  we  shnll 
hold  on  In  tha  poatwar  parted  rcsta  to  « 
ITMt  wttnt  upon  how  wtU  wa  new  mako 
ouratlTta  a  part  of  the  buaineaa:  how  well 
w«  fit  into  the  Induatrlal  pattern,  how  well 
we  make  friends  with  the  boaa,  the  foreman, 
or  forclady,  and  our  fellow  workera,  what- 
rrtr  race  and  nationality.  To  win  wa  must 
bacoma  Job  minded.  Wa  muat  reeard  a  Job 
as  a  real  treasure  to  ba  protected.  A  job 
means  a  living.  Carrying  chlpa  on  our 
ahouldera  now— laying  off  tha  Job  now— fail- 
ure to  realise  the  execution  of  orders  la  aa 
naraaaary  to  the  m.-^intenance  of  industry  ns 
tha  flTing  of  orders — unseemly  behavior  and 
aullen  demeanor  will  do  more  to  put  us  In  the 
line  of  the  postwar  unemployed  than  any 
outside  Influence  can  brcausc  of  race. 

For  you  who  graduate  today  the  challenge 
of  Ufa  U  dear.  I  repeat:  V/llberforce  has 
given  you  her  best.  That  best  has  prepared 
you  to  render  a  great  service  to  the  Nation. 
to  humanity  and  to  God:  by  using  some  part 
thereof  to  aid,  direct  and  lead  your  less  for- 
tnnate  brother.  Christianity — the  father- 
hood of  Cud  and  the  brotherhood  of  man — 


and  democracy— the  rl  l>t  of  all  to  participate 
in  and  enjoy  tha  benaf  ta  of  government— will 
be  brought  much  neirer  and  much  more 


quickly  if  we  proceed 
nnd  wisely  to  organlM 
the  conduct  of  those 
requlramenu  of  preset 


fearlaaaly,  unaelflshly. 
ha  thinking  and  shape 
tbout  us  to  meet  the 
t-day  oommtmity  Ufe. 


Let  us  make  frtenda  w  lere  we  find  them  and 
rally  thoee  friends  to  a  jpport  our  cause.  Let 
us  resolve  among  curat  Ivee  to  make  our  chil- 
dren the  best  behaved  our  schools  the  moat 
orderly,  our  homee  th )  cleaneat,  our  neigh 


borhooda  the  safeat, 
others  the  friendliest. 


)Ur  relationship  with 
With  pride  In  o\u  race, 
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let  us  meet  the  chall  inga  to  our  race  and 
d(  mon^trate  to  all  ro  mktnd  that  race  was 
never  ordained  to  be  ^  limitation  on  any  of 
God's  children. 

As  we  part.  I  say  to  inn  Individually;  Read, 
digest,  and  make  of  yc  ur  dally  creed  the  im- 
mortal worda  of  Rudya  d  Kipling: 

"Zf  you  can  keep  youq  head  when  all  about 
you 

Are  loaing  theirs  aid  blaming  It  on  you; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men 

doubt  y(.u. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting 

too; 

If  you  can  wait  and  tlot  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about 
Or  being  hated  don't 
And  yet  don't  look 
wise: 
*lf  you  can  dream,  anc^  i 
master: 
If  you  can  think,  a^d  not  make  thoughta 
yuur  aim; 
If  you  Citn  moet  wlthj  Triumph  and  disaster 
And  treat  those  tf'o  imposters  Just  the 
same: 
If  you  can  bear  to  ^ear  the  truth  you've 
apoken 
Twlsied  by  knavei  to  make  a  trap  for 


dun't  deal  in  lies, 
;lve  way  to  hntlng. 
too  good,  nor  talk  too 

not  make  dreama  your 


you  gave  your  life  to, 


fools, 
Or  watch  the  thinga 
broken. 
And  stoop  and  bufid  'em  up  with  worn- 
out  tools. 


ai  ain 


'If  you  can  make  ona 
ninga 
And  risk  it  on  one 
And  loae.  and  start 

And  never  breathe 
If  you  can  force  you  > 
a  new 
To  aerve  your 
gone, 
And  ao  hold  on  wh 
you 
Iwept  the  Will  wh 
on  I' 


tur) 


"If  you  can  talk  with 
virtue. 
Or  walk  with  kin 
touch, 
If  neither  foee  nor 
you. 
If  all  men  count 
much: 
If  vou  cnn  fill  the 

With  atxty  aeconds 
Tours  Is  tha  earth 
In  It, 
And— which  Is 
son  I" 


long  after  they  are 
i\  there  ie  nothing  in 
ch  says  to  them :  'Hold 

crowds  and  ko^p  your 

nor  lose  the  eommoa 

living  friends  can  hurt 

you,  but  none  too 


». 


vith 


EXTENSION 


IN  THE  HOUS*  OP 

Saturday.  J\ine  23, 1945 

Mr.  ODTLAND. 
leave  to  extend  my 


I 


heap  of  all  your  wln< 


urn  of  pitch-and-toae, 
In  at  your  brtiinnlngs 
word  about  your  loas; 
heart  and  nerve  and 


lyifortttvlng  minute 
worth  of  distance  run. 
and  everything  thata 


mor  ^— you'll  be  a  man.  my 


Hot  Potsto  I  or  Anderson 


)F  REMARKS 


cp 


hon.georgi:e.outland 


or  CAL  TOaNU 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1  emarks  in  the  Ric- 


ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  WMhlntton  Dally  News  of  June  23, 
1646: 

HOT  POTATO  rOR  ANDKRBOM 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  goei 
Into  one  of  its  knock-down,  drag-out  froe- 
for-alla— as  It  did  Prldny  in  lu  7-hour  non- 
atop  fight  over  price  control  renewal— there 
lan't  a  better  show  in  Washington.  More  bed- 
lam, more  wild  statements,  and  millions  of 
word«-that*should-be-eaten— with  or  with- 
out ration  points— aplUed  alt  over  the  floor. 

On  nearly  every  que»tlon  the  orgument  wna 
split  right  down  the  middle  alale,  the  Ro- 
publtcaua  favoring  amendment  of  OPA  nil 
over  the  loc,  the  Oemocrata  favoring  con- 
tinuance of  OPA  as  u  for  another  full  year. 
Laaa  than  a  duKon  Mombeiit  from  either  aide 
uf  the  aisle  broke  over  the  party  line  on  votea 
nnd  for  once  It  waa  almoat  poastbla  to  tell  the 
dirrerence  between  a  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat. 

The  Republican  atrategy  wasn't  to  repeal 
OPA  outright,  Nothing  like  that.  Nearly 
every  Republican  speaker  stressed  how  he  was 
nil  for  price  control— but.  The  buts  were 
that  they  wanted  pricea  ralaed. 

They  didn't  say  this  right  out.  but  through 
a  whole  series  of  amendments  intended  to 
compel  OPA  to  guarantee  profits  or  costs  of 
production  on  manufactured  goods,  on  proc- 
essed foods,  on  perishable  agricultural  com- 
modities In  season,  and  jtuff  like  that. 

EvxaxTT  M.  DiaxsiN.  of  Illinois,  eald  all 
the  wisdom  was  on  the  Republican  side  and 
all  the  votes  were  on  the  Democratic  side, 
and  the  Democrats  did  hove  enough  votes  to 
kill  off  all  these  amendments  until  Thomas 
A.  JKNKiNa.  of  Ohio,  came  up  with  his  brond- 
aide  proposal  to  transfer  all  OPA  functions 
except  rationing  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. When  the  Republtcana  caught  the 
Democratic  leaden  off  guard  and  put  thwi 
one  over  I4fl  to  142,  they  cheered  like  wild 
men. 

If  the  Republicans  can  make  this  amend- 
ment  atick  in  the  Senate,  they  will  put  OPA 
out  of  buslneaa,  make  life  nice  for  Chester 
Bowles,  and  hand  to  the  new  Secretary  of  Aa- 
ricuiiure.  Cltnton  p.  ANonaoN.  of  New  Mex- 
loo.  the  hotteat  potato  in  the  United  Statea 
today. 

Juat  how  good  a  long-range  political  iaaua 
the  Republicans  have  got  hold  of  in  their  op- 
position  to  OPA  Is  hftrd  to  measure.  What 
the  Ropubllcnns  have  aelied  on  la  the  current 
dlssatlafactlon  of  producera  and  distributors 
^ho  aren't  allowed  to  make  more  money— 
of  cotisumers  who  can't  buy  everything  they 
want.  The  Republican  urge  Is  to  meet  this 
dissatisfaction  by  easing  up  on  OPA  controls 
so  that  suppliers  will  have  added  money  in- 
centive to  mnke  more  goods  available  tu  the 
demandera  who  have  the  money  to  spend. 

The  political  danger  of  this  Is  that  when 
you  give  an  inch  you  have  to  let  go  a  mile. 
If  the  Republicans  should  succeed  In  break- 
ing price  controls,  there  would  be  an  Imme- 
diate loud  demand  that  wagas  would  have  to 
go  up  to  meet  the  higher  prices.  To  carry 
through  nnd  make  the  moat  of  their  initial 
victory,  the  Republicans  would  then  have  to 
land  their  support  to  breaking  the  Uttle 
Steel  formula. 

That  might  gain  the  Republicans  some  of 
the  labor  support  they  have  lost  In  the  last 
12  years.  On  the  other  hand,  broken  price 
control  plus  broken  wage  control  adds  up  to 
only  one  thing— InflatJon. 

If  the  Rspubllcan  Party  should  become 
known  as  tlie  party  that  staited  the  United 
States  on  the  road  to  Inflaaon.  the  GOP 
would  b«  worse  of!  than  it  has  ever  been,  and 
It  wouldn't  have  a  chance  In  19t8. 

Viewed  that  vay.  the  Republican  atrategy 
may  be  extremely  short-sighted. 


RacitI  and  Religioui  Tolerance 

exti:n8ion  of  reniarks 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiMois 
IN  Till  HOUSI  OP  ftmiMIINTATIVIfl 

Satur(iav,June25,1948 

Mr.  6ABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me  I  lnA>»rt  excerptu 
from  a  radio  discussion  on  Racial  and 
RellRloun  Tolerance,  participating  In 
which  were  the  Honorable  Charle.-J  Fahy, 
Bollcttor  General  of  the  United  Slates; 
Mr.  Phil  Pearl,  repi-e.-^cntlng  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor:  Mr.  Joyce 
OUara,  representing  the  U:ilted  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  Mr.  Paul 
Elf  ton,  representing  the  National  Farm- 
trs  Union,  who  have  ulven  this  ^ubJect 
their  unbiased  and  unprcjudlclal  study 
and  consideration, 

I  commend  a  reading  of  thi«<  dtPCU.'«slon 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Rankin  1. 

The  excerpts  from  the  dlsousslon  fol- 
low: 

Mr.  Faht.  Intolerance  is  condemned  by 
the  Immortal  words  of  those  wha  established 
our  Nation.    The  Constitution  provides: 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualilication  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  the  United  States." 

The  very  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  In  1791.  reemphaslaes  and 
broadens  this  principle  of  toleritnce: 

'Congress  shnll  make  no  law  reapectlng 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of   he  presi." 

Further  back  in  our  history  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  condemned  Intolerance 
by  stating  aa  a  aelf-evldent  truth,  "All  men 
are  created  equal,"  endowed— not  by  man  or 
by  government— but  by  "their  (Jreator"  with 
the  right  to  life  and  liberty,  and  to  the 
"pursuit  of  hepplneaa,"  Here  In  lmi>crtshable 
woids  are  stated  the  almple  and  profound 
trutha  of  the  relationship  of  men  to  one 
another— equality  In  rrentlon  and  endow- 
ment of  each,  regardless  of  race,  color,  re- 
union, position  or  means,  with  tlie  same  baalo 
rights,  Because  of  circun^staiices  men  do 
not  In  All  respccu  resemble  one  another; 
there  are  differencee  of  race,  color  and  re- 
ligion, and  of  character  and  enpaclty.  Our 
forefathers  were  conscious  of  this;  the  equal- 
ity they  recoKUlied  and  proclaimed  was  more 
fundamental.  It  rests  upon  ".he  common 
brotherhood  of  men  as  children  of  Ood,  by 
whom  each  is  endowed  with  equality  uf 
righta.  No  one,  therefore,  may  In  justice  de- 
prive another  of  this  endowment.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  statea  that  govern- 
mente  are  created  to  aecure  these  righta. 
They  are  not  granted  by  government;  they 
are  "endowed  by  the  Creator."  to  use  the 
old  words  again;  and  government  Is  their 
protector.  Bach  one  of  us  must  also  be  their 
protector  and  ahield  ouraclves  from  thoughta 
nnd  deeds  of  intolerance. 

The  convictions  of  those  who  In  courage 
and  suffering  placed  our  Nation  on  the  high 
rood  to  Its  gicrtt  dfstlny  demonstrate  that  In- 
tolerance Is  at  war  with  the  basic  principles 
of  our  national  exUtence.  Americas  outlook 
upon  all  men  la  controlled  not  by  fear  and 
pride  which  Is  at  the  root  of  Intolerance;  we 
are  guided  by  a  confident  recognition  that 
Justice  In  an  orderly  society,  local,  national. 
or  International,  must  rest  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  He  at  tlie  very  foundation  of  our 
own  lives  In  America.  It  Is  through  them 
that  we  have  been  able  to  grow  in  that  free- 
dom and  strength  now  again  putting  an  end 
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to  the  oppraaslon  and  persecution  due  to 
intolerance. 

There  is  even  higher  authority  than  our 
own  great  documents  of  government,  an 
tiuthorlty  to  which  thoae  documents  them- 
aelvea  refer.  Today  la  peculiarly  one  on 
which  to  emphaalae  this  higher  authority. 
It  ie  Baeter  Sunday,  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  everywhere  remember  the  words  which 
on  the  first  Easter  heralded  the  greatest  of 
all  oonauesta;  "He  is  risen. "  Tins  was  a  con- 
quest of  charity,  the  antlthosls  of  inluleranee. 
He  who  on  Oood  Friday  had  opened  wide 
His  arms  to  embrace  In  suffering  all  man- 
kind, fulfilled  In  the  Resurrection  the  prom- 
ise of  peace  to  all  who  would  embrace  Him, 
This  complete  charity  Is  the  answer  to  in- 
tolerance, the  enemy  of  mankind  ihnt  never 
has  and  never  will  bring  peace.  It  was  at 
the  roots  of  this  mad  war, 

We  must  not  think  In  the  abstract  of  the 
great  principles  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
great  teachings  of  Baster.  They  need  dally 
application  in  our  habits  of  thought  and  in 
our  conduct:  because  the  inescapable  con- 
dition of  Individual  growth  la  charity,  and 
all  growth  in  the  final  analysla  must  be  in 
individual  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Pbakl.  Aa  you  have  Just  said.  Mr.  Fahy, 
Intolerance  Is  at  the  very  root  of  thla  war. 
By  the  some  token,  victory  In  this  war  mtut 
be  regarded  ns  victory  over  the  forces  of  .hate 
and  Intolerance.  But  how  are  we  going  to 
consolidate  that  victory,  even  rlRht  here  In 
our  own  country  where  racial  and  rellglotia^ 
dlitcrlmlnatlon  are  still  widespread? 

One  method  Is  legislation,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed anti-poll  tax  bill  and  the  bill  for  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee. Do  you  think.  Mr.  O'Hara,  that  such 
legislation  will  do  the  trick? 

Mr.  O  HyuiA.  I  have  no  objection  to  legisla- 
tion.' I  know  aincere  men  differ  on  the  ques- 
tion, but  I  am  more  concerned  really  with 
what  la  In  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  men 
rather  than  the  type  of  statutec  we  have  on 
our  Inw  books  to  curb  and  get  rid  of  in- 
tolerance. 

Wherever  we  erect  barriers  on  the  grounds 
of  race  or  religion,  or  of  oocupMtlonal  or  pro- 
fessional status,  wa  hamper  the  full  exprea- 
slon  of  our  economic  society,  and  I  for  one 
believe  firmly  that  intolerance  ia  deatruotlve 
and  produeea  no  wealth,  I  don't  believe  that 
legislation  alone  will  do  the  trick, 

Mr.  SirroN.  Mr.  Pearl,  on  that  same  quee- 
tlon,  the  Farmers  Union  doeen't  believe  that 
the  two  methoda  are  exclusive.  They  can  go 
together,  They  muit  go  together.  We  feel, 
in  the  Farmera  Union,  very  deeply  on  the 
queatlon  of  tolerance  and  freedom  from  dis- 
crimination and  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  are  for  parity  of  opportunity  between 
farm  and  city  people  and  within  agrlcultute. 
and  for  justice  among  nations. 

We  are  dennitely  lor  the  principle  of  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Con\mlttee  and 
for  the  antl-poll«tax  bill,  along  with  the 
other  stepe  that  Mr.  Fahy  haa  eo  plainly 
stated  la  hie  opening  autement. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Saturday,  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  June  14.  after  I  had  stated 
that  notwithstanding  the  requests  of  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman  for  a  rule  to  provide  for  the 


consideration  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  measure  (H.  R 
2232),  on  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
refused  to  grant  a  rule,  I  announced  and 
stated  that  I  felt  In  honor  bound  to  sign 
the  dlirhargf  petition  on  the  Speaker's 
table,  Shortly  thereafter  the  gentleman 
from  Mlsatsstppl  I  Mr.  Rankin)  atnted 
that  my  appeal  urging  the  signing  of  the 
petition  by  other  Members  would  not 
bring  about  additional  nlgnatures.  In 
my  rtatrmcnt  I  appealed  to  the  Republi- 
cans because  many  Democrats  have  al- 
ready signed  the  petition. 

Of  course.  I  fully  appreciate  that  my 
Influence  with  the  Republicans  Is  not  very 
great  nnd  surely  not  as  gttt^,  as  that  of 
the   Rentlcman   from   Mississippi    I  Mr. 
Rankin).     The  rea.^on,  as  he  himself 
stated  on  the  floor  a  fow  days  before,  was 
that  the  Republicans  owed  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  because,  as  he  explained,  he 
aided  them  materially  in  defeating  the 
real,  honest  soldiers'  vote  bill  and  with 
their  aid  succeeded  In  pa.v^lng  his  bill 
which  deprived  70  percent  of  the  most 
deserving  American  cltlsen»— those  In 
our  armed  forces — of  the  privilege  under 
the  Constitution  of  casting  their  votes. 
The  imderlylng  reasons  for  this  coopera- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans 
was  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  would  have 
voted,  if  not  deprived  of  that  right,  for 
the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Democratic    candidates    for    Congress. 
However,  the  services  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Mls5i.<tslppl  rendered  did  not 
accomplish  the  alm.s  that  the  Repub- 
licans   anticipated    l>ecau8e,    notwith- 
standing that  the  gentleman  suoooeded 
In  preventing  over  7.000,000  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  forces  from  casting 
their  votes.  President  Roosevelt  was  re- 
elected and  the  Democrats  eleotod  a  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  to  Conirtss.    Had 
not  t  he  irreat  services  of  President  Roose- 
velt been  so  properly  appreciated  by  tho 
voters  the  action  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi    I  Mr.   Rankin)   mluht  have 
brought  about  the  election  of  a  majority 
of  Republican  Members  to  the  House  of 
Repre.Heniative!<.    Hut  I  have  observed 
that  noiwiihcStandiuK  his  appeal  to  the 
Republicans  they  have  not  voted  as  they 
frrquontly  did  except  when  they  felt  that 
it  would  aid  the  cause  of  tlic  Republican 
Party.   Yes;  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi has  a  right  to  expect  greater  sup- 
port from  the  Republicans  that  X  can 
possibly  expect,  being  a  progressive  Dem- 
ocrat and  having  consistently  supported 
the  policies  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, and  I  shall  conllmie  to  support  the 
policies  and   rccomm<.'ndations   of   our 
present  President  Truman  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  my  ability  because  he.  too.  like 
our  late  President  Roosevelt,  has  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses  of  the  people  at 
heart. 

The  gentleman  from  Missi.<«ippi  IMr. 
Rankin  1 .  in  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  him- 
self with  the  servicemen  and  service- 
women,  whom  he  deprived  of  their  votes, 
has  introduced  a  bill  that  would  prevent 
all  ex-members  of  our  armed  forces  from 
joining  a  union.  Does  he  not  know  and 
realize  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  serv- 
icemen are  members  or  the  sons  of  mem- 
bers ol  various  unions  and  labor  organ- 
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Izations  that  have  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  American  wage 
earr.ers? 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears  from  the  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  he 
distrusts  President  Truman  when  he  says 
that  a  little  group  set  up  here  in  Wash- 
ington would  destroy  constitutional  gov- 
ernment and  would  adversely  afr?ct  busi- 
ness and  the  farmers.  The  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee  has  func- 
tioned for  4  or  5  years,  and  no  one  has 
been  injured:  in  fact,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture has  not  complained  because  they 
have  enjoyed  greater  freedom  and  pros- 
perity than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
oixr  country — including  the  gentleman's 
own  State  of  Mississippi. 

During  my  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1  have  observed  from 
time  to  time  a  few  of  the  Members  who 
have  shown  similar  prejudiced  views  on 
some  legislation  as  those  exhibited  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  of  service  in  Con- 
gress I  have  noticed  that  their  views 
have  changed  and  they  have  become  less 
prejudiced.  I  am.  therefore,  hopeful  that 
th's  change  in  viewpoint  on  labor  and 
other  matters  may  happen  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 


TKe  San  Francisco  Confereoce 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
four  articles  written  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  PmperI.  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AmrNl, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith  1.  and  myself,  published  in 
the  June  1945  issue  of  the  Free  World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Riccrd, 
as  follows: 

UNrrtD  Statks   StWATots  Discuss 
8ak  Fmncisco 

(How  important  are  the  results  cf  San 
Francisco  to  the  cause  of  eetabUshlng  an 
enduring  peace  between  the  nations?  Have 
the  conversations  of  International  delegates 
there  been  8uccf«sl\il.  or  did  strife  over 
miner  problema  cloud  the  main  objectives? 
What  13  America's  role  In  malnUinlng  tha 
function  of  world  organization?  These  ques- 
tions are  here  dlsci:ssed  and  placed  in  their 
historical  «ettmg  by  tuo  Pwcpubllcan  and  two 
Democratic  Senators.) 

t 

(By  Cuitjox  PxppsR.  Democrat,  Florida) 

Despite  sobering  diOcultlea  that  hava 
arisen.  I  am  confident  that  our  delegates  and 
the  delegates  cf  the  other  tJnited  Nations 
at  San  Francisco  wUl  successfully  accomp'.lsli 
their  main  task  of  setting  up  the  t)astc  pat- 
tern and  machinery  for  the  world  security 
organixation.  The  suffering,  the  devotion, 
and  the  will  to  peace  of  the  people  aU  over 
the  world  WiU  brook  no  less.  And  the  dele- 
gates cannot  falter. 

But  the  machinery  set  up  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Is  not  an  end  in  Itself;  it  is  the  means 
to  that  end  of  lasting  peace  for  which  w« 
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Ing  America  In  artificial  struggles  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  todays  favorite  international 
whipping  boy.  I  might  remind  you  that 
yesterday  many  of  these  same  p?cple  were 
exaggerating  cur  differences  with  Britain, 
Just  Es  tomorrow  they  will  seize  upon  any 
difference  to  decry  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing an  international  organization  based  on 
the  agreement  of  the  great  powers. 

It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  a 
tendency  toward  disillusionment  and  de- 
featism spread  with  calculation  by  the  ene- 
mies cf  international  organization.  I  think 
we  sliculd  be  grateful  to  the  more  responsi- 
ble observers  of  the  Conference  for  helplnij 
us  to  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  Conference 
and  Its  dangers.  For  only  a  realistic  facing 
of  the  dangers  wUl  prevent  the  success  of 
cynicism  which  Is  a  more  Insidious  and  dan- 
gercus  barrier  to  American  participation  in  a 
world  organization  than  outright  opposition. 

It  will  be  easier  to  flglat  those  «ho  openly 
oppose  the  world  organization  than  th3 
epreaders  of  gloom  and  disillusion  we  shall 
find  in  Congrese,  In  the  press,  on  the  radio, 
using  every  means  to  break  up  the  unity  that 
made  military  victory  possible  and  that  can 
make  the  world  peace  machinery  work. 

As  citizens,  cur  task  is  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  that  unity  of  the  great  powers 
which  Franklin  Roosevelt  sought  to  the  tragic 
end  of  his  days,  and  which  alone  can  make 
for  enduring  peace.  I  am  confident  that  as 
he  quietly  but  firmly  takes  over  the  reins  cf 
foreign  policy.  Pres  dent  Harry  S.  Truman 
Will  use  the  great  power  and  prestige  of 
America  to  maintain  that  unity  and  to  resist 
every  effort  to  destroy  It. 

11.   WI   CAN    DISCOUNT   THE   SKXPnC3 

(By  Senator  Cbosgx  D.  Aiken.  Republican. 
Vermont) 

As  I  write  this,  delegates  from  nearly  50 
nations  arc  meeting  at  San  Francisco  to  ez- 
tablUh  an  International  organization  for  tha 
promotion  of  peace  and  economic  well-being 
for  the  peoples  of  the  world.  They  have  met 
to  determine  the  form  and  the  powers  of 
the  organization  which  will  free  the  people 
of  all  nations  from  periodic  wars  and  un- 
balanced economies. 

As  I  follow  the  deliberations  of  the  S.in 
F.ancisco  Conference.  I  think  back  to  that 
memorable  Constitutional  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  In  1789.  During  those  weeks 
while  the  delegates  cf  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
were  working  out  the  vast  series  of  compro- 
mises which  Is  still  the  framework  of  our 
Federal  Government,  there  must  have  been 
times  when  it  appeared  as  though  there  never 
ccu'.d  be  a  meeling  of  the  mints  between 
the  followers  of  Jefferson  and  the  followers 
of  Hamilton.  I  have  come  to  the  realization 
that  those  growing  pains  bore  the  same  re- 
lationship to  our  strikingly  successful  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  as  the  dillcrences 
of  the  United  States,  England.  Russia,  and 
the  smaller  powers  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America  bear  to  the  future  system  of  world 
security  which  will  be  evolved. 

The  people  of  the  world  demand  peaca 
after  the  unspeakable  holocaust  of  tc day's 
war  just  ai  earnestly  as  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica demanded  an  organized  goverument  af- 
ter the  chaos  of  British  colonial  rule  and 
the  American  Revolution. 

As  I  watch  the  variations  of  opinion  be- 
come welded  Into  a  strong  front  of  civiliza- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  war  and  want, 
I  realize  tliat  Just  as  the  Constitution  itself 
was  the  preamble  to  American  political  and 
economic  democracy,  so  will  the  Son  Fran- 
cisco agreement  be  only  the  beginning  of 
International  collaboration  in  our  political 
and  economic  world. 

When  America  first  started  on  the  road  to 
freedom  and  economic  security  for  her  peo- 
ple, she  enacted  a  constitution.  But  funda- 
mental to  the  success  of  that  Constitution 
was  the  Bill  cf  Rights  which  had  to  be  added 
befcre  it  coxild  be  ratified  by  the  requisite 
number  of  States  and  thus  make  possible  not 
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only  political  solidarity,  but  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  manufacture,  free  trade,  and 
agriculture  across  the  continent.  The  first 
10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  meant 
more  to  the  success  of  the  new  government 
than  did  the  number  of  Representatives  to 
the  Congress  or  the  formula  for  enacting 
legislation.  Let  us  not  forget  the  analogy 
of  our  own  history  to  the  Can  Francisco  Con- 
ference and  the  agreement  which  will  be  de- 
vised there. 

A  bill  of  rights  and  the  promise  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  and  security  for  all  men 
must  either  be  a  part  of  or  quickly  follow 
any  charter  for  political  organization  that 
win  come  out  of  San  Francisco. 
Skeptics  and  scoffers 

Let  us  not  be  too  disturbed  at  the  reports 
of  dissension  among  the  delegates  at  the 
Conference,  for  differences  are  not  only  In- 
evitable, tout  if  brought  to  the  forefront 
now  will.  In  the  long  run,  make  for  a  more 
stable  foundation.  There  are  no  obstacles 
that  are  insurmountable  if  the  will  to  over- 
come them  is  there.  Certainly,  no  confer- 
ence of  the  nations  of  the  world  was  ever 
more  firmly  supported  by  the  people  of  all 
nations  in  their  will  for  peace. 

£an  Francisco  has  its  skeptics  and  Its  scof- 
fers. Even  while  the  delegates  work  earnestly 
to  pave  the  road  to  a  humane  world,  there 
are  those  who  by  Intemperate  speech  and  ac- 
tion would  plant  the  seeds  of  suspicion  among 
the  nations.  The  scoffers  and  the  skeptics 
are  not  new.  Every  great  movement  In  the 
cause  of  human  progress  has  had  to  endure 
them.  We  cannot  expect  to  escape  them 
now.  Their  pettiness  will  be  Ineffective.  The 
fact  that  men  and  women  of  nearly  all  na- 
tions and  races,  supported  by  the  will  of  their 
people,  have  worked  for  weeks  to  write  the 
formula  for  world  peace  and  security  Is  of 
Itself  one  of  the  most  outstanding  events  of 
history. 

I  believe  that  out  of  San  Franclrco  will 
come,  not  the  perfect  Charter  for  world  or- 
ganlratlon.  but  one  which  will  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  humanity  than  we  have 
had  before  and  which  will  take  us  a  long 
way  toward  a  tangible  real.'zatlon  of  the 
principles  for  which  60.000.000  dead  and 
wounded  of  two  World  Wars  have  made  their 
sacrifice. 

m.    THE    WORLD    WANTS    MORE    DEMOCRACY 

(By  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Democrat,  Utah) 

Anyone  who  needs  to  be  convinced  concern- 
ing the  necessity  of  world  organization  and 
the  historic  importance  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference,  should  do  what  I  have  Just  done; 
go  to  Europe  and  witness  with  his  own  eyes 
the  ravages  that  war  and  fascism  have 
wrought  on  a  great  portion  of  humanity. 
Until  one  sees  the  atiocltles  committed  by 
the  Nazis  one  cannot  realize  the  horror  of 
the  regime  which  was  established  In  Ger- 
many. Nor  can  one  adequately  measure  the 
great  danger  we  ourselves  have  escaped. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  had 
the  Nazi  regime  succeeded  In  Europe,  and 
had  It  crushed  both  Britain  and  Russia.  Its 
next  objective  would  have  been  the  United 
States.  The  Nazis  would  have  planned  the 
Invasion  of  our  soil  with  all  the  science  and 
modem  technique  necessary  for  a  success- 
ful operation  against  us.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded In  invading  our  country  they  would 
have  treated  us  exactly  as  they  treated  the 
peoples  of  Europe. 

When  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  to  all  other  International 
agreements  now  being  discussed,  I  do  so 
having  fully  In  mind  these  perils  which  we 
escaped.  It  Is  my  definite  conviction  the* 
the  unity  of  the  big  powers  Is  the  most  ef- 
fective first  step  to  toe  taken  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace.  As  long  as  the  big 
powers  hold  together  and  work  together  In 
unity,  peace  will  be  effective.  Of  course,  there 
wUl  always  be  little  problems  and  frictions 


to  deal  with,  a  boundary  problem  here  and 
there — but  if  the  i>eople  and  the  governments 
of  the  great  powers  are  decided  to  solve  these 
problems  by  common  understanding,  none 
of  them  can  become  a  major  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  methods 
which  present  themselves  to  humanity.  One 
is  the  method  of  cooperation.  That  means 
that  the  member  states  of  the  United  Na- 
tions work  together  in  all  fields,  economically, 
intellectually,  industrially,  politically.  If  any 
problem  arises,  their  representatives  sit  to- 
gether in  the  United  Nations  Conference  or 
international  organization  to  discuss  the 
problem  and  recommend  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  avoid  dangerous  implications.  Their 
cooperation  must  be  extended  not  only  to 
the  field  of  prevention  of  war  but  also  to 
that  of  work  on  positive  problems,  particu- 
larly in  the  economic  field. 

I  submit  that  economic  isolationism  is 
as  much  out  of  date  as  military  or  political 
isolationism.  Neither  our  country  nor  any 
other  country  can  hope  to  maintain  the 
peace  or  its  Independence  by  itself.  No 
country  can  reasonably  hope,  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  maintain  economic  pros- 
perity and  full  employment  without  full 
cooperation  ol  the  others.  Right  now  the 
world  needs  economic  cooperation  as  badly 
as  we  needed  military  cooperation  during 
the  war.  That  is  why  I  am  particularly 
happy  that  at  San  Francisco  the  Social 
and  Economic  Council  has  been  given  so 
muoh  prominence,  and  that  it  really  looks 
likely  that  that  body  will  emerge  as  one  of 
the  major  instruments  of  international 
cooperation. 

The  alternative 
The  only  other  alternative  Is  the  method 
of   ruthless  distrust,  of   limited   armaments 
and  of  preparation  for  World  War  III. 

I  just  cannot  believe  that  any  sensible 
human  being  will  hesitate  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  methods.  I  think  that  at 
San  Francisco  it  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  despite  all  Its  difficulties 
humanity  can  and  must  work  In  harmony. 
Let  me  repeat,  a  world  of  peace  is  not 
A  world  of  bliss.  There  will  be  clashes 
of  Interests;  there  will  be  great  discus- 
sions; there  will  be  common  talk;  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  side-taking  on  the  part  of 
writers,  partisans,  propagandists,  and  even 
acivantage-takers. 

The  people  of  the  world  should  realize 
that  the  fundamental  suggestions  for  inter- 
national organization  are  based  upon  the 
theory  of  consultation,  deliberation,  and 
discussion;  all  of  which  add  up  to  the  simple 
word.  talk.  If  you  are  afraid  of  those  clashes 
you  cannot  have  democratic  procedures.  For 
an  American  to  be  fearful  of  those  aspects  of 
the  processes  of  democracy  merely  means 
that  that  American  has  paid  no  attention  to 
his  own  history.  Judging  from  our  own  ex- 
perience. America  is  always  In  a  state  of  tur- 
moil. 

World  peace  Is  the  Important  objective. 
The  technique  of  how  It  can  be  maintained 
is  equally  important.  Surely  no  one  wants 
to  solve  all  of  the  world's  problems  at  one 
sitting.  Whenever  I  am  discouraged  about 
the  movement  of  great  causes  throughout  the 
earth  I  read  our  own  history.  The  funda- 
mentals underlying  the  American  Revolution 
are  fundamentals  which  utUmately  must 
have  universal  application.  The  American 
Revolution  Is  still  In  process  of  fulfillment. 
The  world.  I  am  sure,  likes  what  we  have 
done  so  far  and  wants  more  of  liberty, 
representation,  democracy,  and  federal  type 
Institutions.  They  are  coming  but  they  will 
not  come  by  flat. 

IV.  A  MILESTONE  TO  PEACE 

(By  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Republican,  New 
Jersey ) 
The  San  Francisco  Conference,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, will  go  down  In  history  as  a  most  im- 


portant milestone  on  the  road  to  peace.  Its 
importance  can  only  be  appreciated  if  we 
realize  that  It  Is  but  one  more  of  a  succession 
of  milestones  on  that  same  road.  The  prin- 
cipal danger  In  looking  at  the  results  at- 
tained at  San  Francisco  is  in  the  assumption 
that  some  final,  grandiose.  o%-er-all  pian  for 
preserving  the  pence  of  the  world  must  come 
out  of  this  Confertnce. 

In  our  own  United  States  we  have  seen, 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  evolution  cl  a 
strong  national  conviction.  We  have  moved 
from  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  safety  of  our  cooperation  in  some  form 
of  world  organization  for  the  preservation  ol 
the  peace  to  a  deep  national  conviction, 
which  Is  Nation-wide,  that  this  is  very  den- 
nitely  the  way  ahead  for  us. 

In  arriving  at  this  conviction,  and  in  the 
development  and  strengthening  of  it,  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  steps.  The  Repub- 
lican Party,  at  Mackinac  Island  In  1943.  is- 
sued a  striking  statement  on  foreign  policy. 
Coming  as  It  did  from  the  Republican  leader- 
ship of  the  country.  It  made  an  Important 
contribution.  Shortly  afterward  there  fol- 
lowed the  Fulbright  resolution  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Connally  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate,  both  passed  by  over- 
whelming bipartisan  votes.  This  was  at 
about  the  same  time  that  Secretary  Hull  par- 
ticipated for  the  United  States  In  the  Mos- 
cow Agreements  by  which  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  undertook  to  col- 
laborate In  a  world  organization  to  preserve 
the  future  peace.  The  political  conventions 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Par- 
ties of  1944  reaCBrmed  the  same  principle.  In 
the  fall  of  1944  and  following  the  conven- 
tions, the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  was 
held,  and  thereafter  the  Yalta  Conference, 
the  Mexican  Conference  at  Chapultepec.  and 
now  the  United  Nations  Conference  in  San 
Francisco. 

If  we  can  look  upon  this  succession  of 
events  as  milestones  on  the  road  that  we  are 
trsveling.  and  bear  In  mind  that  no  one  of 
these  milestones  Is  a  final  destination,  we  can 
get  the  right  perspective  of  the  entire  move- 
ment. This  perspective  will  make  us  realize 
that  what  we  are  seeking  Is  not  final  perfec- 
tion this  early  In  our  groplngs  for  a  new 
world,  but  rather  progress.  Yalta  was  a  very 
distinct  milestone  in  this  progress  with  all  Its 
limitations  and  with  all  Its  subsequent  mis- 
understandings. There  are  real  difficulties 
at  San  Francisco,  as  we  see  from  the  dally 
papers,  and  there  will  be  more  difficulties  be- 
fore that  Important  Conference  adjourns. 
But  I  predict,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  San  Francisco  will  be  another  and  sig- 
nificant milestone  and  will  take  us  far  along 
the  road  on  which  we  are  traveling.  Let  me 
repeat  that  we  must  not  expect  perfecUon 
from  San  Francisco,  but  we  can  expect  prog- 
ress, and  let  us  rejoice  as  that  progress  is 
made. 

As  I  try  to  see  the  whole  picture  and  use  a 
telescope  for  vision  rather  than  a  microscope 
to  find  the  difficulties  and  shortcomings.  I 
see  an  enormous  advance  in  world  collabora- 
tion from  the  very  fact  that  we  have  repre- 
sentatives of  49  nations  sitting  aroimd  the 
table  and  discussing  those  differences  which 
in  the  past  have  divided  peoples  and  been 
the  cause  of  conflict  and  war.  But  In  addi- 
tion to  discussing  the  causes  of  past  con- 
flicts and  wars,  these  same  nations  are  think- 
ing In  terms  of  the  uniting  forces  In  the 
world  and  what  can  be  done  to  bring  the 
world  together  In  the  future  with  Increasing 
opportunities  for  all  peoples  and  the  pro- 
tection of  small  states  as  well  as  mlnorltlea 
within  states 

Importance  of  unitp 

Of  course,  we  are  faced  with  the  stark  fact 
that  some  nations  of  the  world  are  powerful 
and  large,  and  soifle  are  weak  and  small. 
We  know  that  the  force  and  power  cC  the 
world  at  the  present  moment  Is  concentrated 
in  our  own  country,  in  Great  Britain,  and 
In  Russia.    If  we  are  realists,  we  are  awar* 
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ttet  the  peace  of  the  world  must  be  pre- 
•erfed  by  these  nattons  acting  as  trustees  for 
■11  the  ether  nations  pending  such  time  as 
we  can  set  up  an  effective  and  practical  or- 
ganization tu  preserve  the  peace.  And  we 
must  realize  that  the  unity  of  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  to  which 
nuist  be  added  France  and  China,  as  the  five 
great  powers,  must  be  preserved  if  we  are  to 
prevent  another  conflagration. 

Technically,  the  so-called  veto  power  on 
the  Sacurity  Council  is  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem and  from  an  organization  standpoint  it 
may  be  argued  that  it  is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. From  a  practical  standpoint,  how- 
ever, the  Important  thing  is  to  preserve  the 
solidarity  of  the  Ave  great  powers  In  guard- 
'  Ir.g  the  peace  of  tl^ie  world,  recognizing  that 
irrespective  of  the  technical  veto  question, 
the  defection  of  any  one  of  these  great 
powers  could  very  well  precipitate  world  war 
III  and  destroy  the  whole  structure.  I  can 
envlaage  a  situation  arising  In  our  own  V.'est- 
•m  Bemisphere  where,  because  of  the  Act  of 
Ckapultepec.  we  wculd  feel  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  group  was  competent  to  handle 
the  situation.  Under  siKh  circumstances  we 
m!ght  be  glad  to  veto  the  participaton  of 
the  world-wide  Security  Council  in  this  West- 
em  Hemisphere  problem.  The  solution  to  all 
tbaee  problems  must  evolve  from  experi- 
ence— from  the  trial  and  error  methcd— 
maintaining  all  the  while  the  main  structure 
and  experimenting  with  the  best  ways  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  the  different  regions 
of  the  wor.'d 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  an  inter- 
national bill  cf  rights  being  Incorporated 
in  the  San  Francisco  agreements.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  a  start  may  be  made  In  this 
direction,  but  there  again  we  must  realize 
that  we  are  dealing  with  peoples  who  have 
been  widely  separated  gecgraphlcally,  by 
language,  by  racial  traditions,  and  prejudices, 
and,  above  all.  by  diverse  ideologies  and  re- 
ligions. The  minds  of  western  Europe  and 
the  Americas  function  differently  from  the 
minds  of  central  Europe,  the  Near  East,  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  Far  East.  Because  we 
Anglo-Saxons  think  that  certain  standards 
of  conduct  are  right,  it  docs  not  necessarily 
follow  that  these  other  minds  will  have  tha 
same  conception  of  right,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  right  for  tis  to  try  to  imposa 
our  definitions  on  others. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  and  I  hope 
the  Son  Francisco  agreements  will  reflect 
tlila  idea,  that  we  can  find  a  universal  com- 
mon ground  if  we  can  think  of  freedom  in 
its  largest  sense  as  the  absence  of  physical 
control  of  an  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals over  the  destinies  of  other  individuals 
or  groups;  if  we  can  think  of  the  right  of 
those  who  are  governed  to  select  those  who 
•re  to  govern  them;  and  above  all.  if  we  c^n 
think  of  the  principle  cf  equality  cf  oppor- 
tunity ta  a  fundamental  right  of  both  indi- 
TiduaZs  and  nations. 

If  we  could  grasp  these  simple  concep- 
tions of  freedom  and  equality  of  opportunity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  have  a  new 
vision  of  what  we  mean  when  we  oppose  dis- 
criminatiOQS  because  of  race,  cread.  or  color; 
when  we  fight,  prejudices  or  persecutions  b?- 
cause  of  race,  creed,  or  color:  what  we  mean 
by  the  establishment  of  Justice  through  the 
rule  of  law:  what  we  mean  when  we  lock  for- 
ward eagerly  to  the  flowering  of  an  ultimate 
human  t>rotherhood  of  understanding  and 
tolerance.  These  principles  are  vital.  Only 
if  the  machinery  of  the  charter  of  peace  has 
l;fe  and  a  soul  can  peace  be  permanent  and 
lasting. 

By  the  hard  road  of  suffering,  the  United 
States  sees  now  that  it  can  no  longer  llvo 
alone  and  sho\j!d  no  longer  live  alone.  We 
will  emers;e  from  this  war  the  most  power- 
ful and  Influential  natlorf  in  the  world.  We 
cannot.  If  we  would.  Ignore  the  rerponsibil- 
Itlce  of  leadership  that  will  b:  curs.  Nor 
can  we  morally  ignore  the  obligations  that 
\7lU  be  thrust  upon  us. 


We  must  not  becomf 
backward.    We  must 
ward  to  the  victory  of 
to  the  setting  up  of  a 
preserve  that  freedom 
dcm  is  the  condition  ( 

We  must  hold  to  our 
things  can  be  don 
In  our  United  States 
ourselves  as  American.' 
men   and  In  the 
people  who  comprise  th< 

And  finally,  faith  ir 
thers  who  guided  our 
will  guide  us  tcday  in 
responsibility  and  opportunity. 
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discouraged  or  look 
c  jurageously  look  for- 
human  freedom  and 
world  organization  to 
For.  after  all,  free- 
peace, 
alth— faith  that  there 
f£*th  In  America — faith 
institution — faith  in 
faith  In  our  felldw 
ultirtatc  goodness   of  the 
peace-loving  nations, 
the  God  of  our  fa- 
eArly  destinies  and  who 
this  hour  of  our  great 


EXTENSION  <t)F  REMARKS 

HON.  KOMER  FERGUSON 


OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  TKE  SENATE  OF 


raS  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  Ji  ne  25,  1945 


Mr.   FERGUSON. 


June  20  last,  there  ^  as  introduced  in  the 
Senate  S.   1171,  thj  so-called  Federal 


labor-relations   bill 


Ball],  who  are  the 
and  Mr.  Donald  R 
of  the  committee  w 


Mr.  President,  on 


The   bill   was   re- 


ferred to  the  Comiiittee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  It  shoild  be  discussed  by 
the  public.  On  SLnday,  June  24.  the 
Senator  from  New  llexico  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  frcm  Ohio  (Mr.  Burton  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota   (Mr. 


authors  of  the  bill, 
Richberg,  chairman 
lich  helped  to  draft 


the  bill,  discussed  t  le  bill  on  the  radio 
over  Stations  WJJl.  of  Detroit,  and 
WGAR,  of  Cleveland.  I  believe  that 
their  views  will  be  o   Interest  to  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  public, 
unanimous  consent 


marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 


There  being  no  ob, 


ection.  the  radio  ad- 


dresses were  ordereq  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\TEMKNT   OF    h4n.   CARL    A.   HATCH 


throi  gh 


mat  ;er 


The   new  Federal 
an  effort  on  the  part 
Into  the  law  of  the 
ceming  the  peaceful 
labor   disputes.     It 
pfu-tlsan  in  any  of  it 
the  age-old  principle 
human  life  which  Is 
oi'  which  exists 
coercion  or  violence 
cannot  long  endure, 
to  obviate  the  use  of 
they  are  evil,  no 
in  them,  there  must 
elflclent  substitute  to 
viding  such  a  sufcsti 
the  bill  we  introduce*! 

The  new  Board  wil 
National  Labor  Relat 
tlons  will   apply 
troversles  rlghtTully 
Federal   legislation. 
which  are  named  in 
tended  to  be 
cause  its  duties  will 
present  conciliat  serv 
department  of  labor 
tlon  and  division  of 

The  act  specifically 
right   of  collective 
both  management  an(  i 
reasonable    effort   to 
agreements   concern 


'  comprehe  nsl 


and  therefore  I  ask 
to  insert  their  re- 


labor  Relations  Act   la 
I  tf  its  sponsors  to  write 
land  requirements  ccn- 
lettlement  of  so-called 
U  neither  extreme  nor 
terms.     It  recognizes 
liiat  any  relationship  of 
;aused.  brought  about 
duress,  fear,  force, 
any  kind  is  bad  and 
It  also  recognizes  that 
stich  evil  methods  and 
which  side  engages 
be  some  adequate  and 
take  their  place.    Pro- 
is  the  sole  aim  of 
last  week. 

supplant  the  present 

ons  Board.     Its  func- 

to  all  such  con- 

^ithin  the  province  of 

a   few   exceptions 

he  measure.    It. is  in- 

ve  in  its  terms.    Be- 

l4clude  conciliation,  the 

is  removed  from  the 

ihus  avoiding  duplica- 

€%ity  and  responsibility. 

flecognizes  the  duty  and 

bargaining.    It   requires 

labor  to  exert  "every 

make    and    maintain 

wages,    hours,    and 


tite 


generally 


iig 


conditions  of  employment,"  to  avoid  con- 
troversies and  to  provide  the  means  for  peace- 
ful settlement  when  disputes  do  exist.  For 
peaceful  settlement  various  steps  are  pro- 
vided In  the  bill.  First,  when  a  difSculty 
arises  the  measvire  makes  it  the  duty  of  em- 
ployees and  employers  to  arrange  confer- 
ences between  the  groups  which  differ,  and 
to  exert  every  effort  to  settle  the  contro- 
very  expeditiously  through  such  confer- 
ences. If  the  conferences  fall  the  Board  then 
follows  other  settlement  proceedure  set  up 
in  the  bill.  The  proceedures  are  of  different 
types  and  can  only  be  mentioned  now.  Those 
disputes  which  arise  over  representation  are 
to  te  decided  by  a  free  election  with  a  secret 
ballot.  The  election  is  to  be  "impartially  con- 
dvcted  under  the  control  of  the  Board." 

For  the  settlement  of  controversies  relat- 
ing to  the  making  or  the  maintaining  of  an 
agreement,  the  Beard  must  first  use  its  best 
efforts  by  conference,  mediation,  and  con- 
ciliation to  bring  the  parties  into  under- 
standing and  agreement.  If  such  efforts  fail 
the  Board  must  endeavor  to  obtain  cgree- 
ment  by  the  parties  to  submit  the  matter  to 
voluntary  arbitration  under  the  arbitration 
proceedure  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

If  all  such  methods  fall  to  bring  the  parties 
Into  agreement,  and  if  the  controversy  is 
one  which  threatens  to  result  in  substantial 
interruption  cf  commerce,  or  if  the  public 
Inteiest  requires,  a  special  fact-finding  com- 
mission may  be  created.  In  some  instances 
by  the  Board,  in  others  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Persons  appointed  to 
that  commission  must  have  no  private  or 
prejudicial  interest  in  either  the  employers 
or  the  employees  concerned.  The  commis- 
sion must  act  promptly,  make  Its  investiga- 
tion, and  report  within  30  days  from  the  date 
it  was  created. 

This  barest  of  outlines  reveals  the  follow- 
ing steps  propcsed  in  the  new  bill:  First, 
conferences;  second,  conciliation  and  media- 
tion: third,  adjustment  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration: fourth,  the  Kpeclal  fact-finding  com- 
mission. It  should  be  said  that  during  all 
these  phases  of  peaceful  adjustment  or  at- 
tempts therefor,  neither  party  can  take  any 
vmilateral,  arbitrary,  or  coercive  st*'n. 
Frankly  this  means  that  imtll  every  peaceful 
method  has  been  exhausted  all  coercive 
measures,  lockouts,  strikes,  or  other  compul- 
sory prccessea  are  prohibited.  However, 
when  such  peaceful  steps  have  b?en  ex- 
haused  the  right  to  strike  Ls  prcrervcd.  But 
It  is  our  confident  belief  the  right  to  use 
coercive  meastjres  will  rarely  If  ever  be 
necessary.  By  the  procedures  provided  for 
in  this  bill  law  and  justice  can  bs  made  to 
prevail  over  force  and  Injustice:  a  rule  of 
order  can  be  substituted  for  the  rule  of  dis- 
order. 

One  settlement  methcd  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. It  applies  in  only  a  limited  number 
of  cases.  That  with  some  other  features  cf 
the  bill  Will  be  explained  by  ihi  Si^rator 
from  Ohio  [Mr  Burton],  whom  I  now  gladly 
present  to  you. 


STATEMENT   OF    HON.    HAROLD    H.    BURTON 

The  most  important  consideration  in  any 
law  is  its  fairness.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make 
this  law  fully  fair  to  labor,  management,  and 
the  public.  If  It  is  not  so,  it  should  be  made 
so. 

I  present  three  provisions  of  the  bill.  They 
relate  to:  Arbitration,  jurisdiction,  and  the 
election  of  bargaining  representatives. 

First  arbitration.  There  are  two  kinds  cf 
issues  arising  out  of  controversie.3  involving 
labor  agreements.  The  first  are  those  which 
ai^se  from  then  existing  labor  rgreements. 
The  second  are  those  which  arise  in  the 
very  naaking  of  the  terms  oT  new  labor  sgree- 
ments. 

The  first  controversies  are  In  the  nature 
of  alleged  breaches  of  conUact.  In  our  bill 
they  are  called  -grievances."  The  bill  deals 
with     them     througli     adjustment     boards 


which  are  authorized  to  make  binding 
awards.  If  the  parties  themselves  fall  to 
establish  adjustment  boards,  the  Federal 
Board  may  do  so.  These  boards  are  to  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  representatives, 
not  less  than  two  being  designated  by  each 
party  and  an  Impartial  chairman  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Federal  Board.  This  proce- 
dure amcunta  to  simplified  litigation.  The 
awards  are  enforceable  through  the  Federal 
District  Courts.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  acceptability  of  this  established 
procedure. 

The  second  class  of  cases  relate  to  the  mak- 
ing of  new  labor  agreements  or  the  amend- 
ment of  existing  labor  agreements  so  as  to 
establish  new  rights  for  the  re.'^pectlve  pr.r- 
ti?s  under  them.  Such  cases  present  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  issue.  The  freedom  of  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  parties  must  be 
preserved  to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with 
the  public  wflfare.  Long  experience,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  the  public  wel- 
fare does  require  some  limitations  on  the 
complete  freedom  of  procedure  by  the  par- 
ties. This  is  true  in  many  cases  in  time  cf 
war  and  in  certain  types  of  cases  even  In 
time  of  peace.  It  is  the  obligation  of  Con- 
giess  to  define  those  limits  In  the  public 
interest  and  with  fairness  to  all  concerned. 
If  this  is  done  justly  and  fairly.  It  should 
provide  a  welcome  relief  of  the  parties  to 
such  cases  from  an  extremely  difficult  obli- 
gation on  their  part  to  determine  these  limi- 
tations at  a  critical  moment  when  not  only 
the  public  welfare  but  their  personal  inter- 
ests pre  Involved. 

With  a  view  to  clearly  preserving  the  rights 
of  the  individual  to  a  full  freedom  of  action 
consistent  with  the  public  welfare,  the  right 
of  an  Individual  employee  to  quit  his  labor 
or  service  or  to  withdraw  from  his  place  of 
employment  Is  kept  expressly  and  completely 
free.  Similarly,  the  right  to  strike  Is  re- 
stricted much  as  Is  done  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  the  extent,  but  only  to  the 
extent,  that  the  nature  of  the  work  in 
which  the  emoloyee  has  engaged  is  clearly 
subject  to  important  public  obligations 
affecting  the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  the 
community. 

In  Its  attempt  to  define  this  area  where 
the  public  interest  requires  primary  con- 
sideration, this  bill  proposes  that  after  the 
exhf.ustion  of  proceedings  by  nepjotiatlon. 
mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitration,  the 
Board  may  find  that  the  controversy  threat- 
ents  to  result  In  such  a  substantial  Inter- 
ruption of  commerce  as  to  make  It  necessary 
or  desirable  in  the  public  Interest  to  cre- 
ate, or  to  request  the  President  to  create,  a 
special  fact-finding  commission. 

The  bill  then  also  provides  in  the  words 
of  section  11  that  in  such  a  case  the  Board 
shall  also  determine  "whether  It  Is  neces- 
Fary,  in  prottctlon  of  the  public  interest, 
to  require  the  parties  to  accept  temporarily 
a  compulsory  settlement  of  their  labor  re- 
lations controversy  so  as  to  avoid  any  In- 
terruption to  the  Fupply  of  a  commodity  or 
to  a  service  on  which  the  community  af- 
fected is  so  dependent  that  severe  hardship 
would  be  Inflicted  on  a  substantial  number 
of  persons  by  either  a  brief  or  prolonged  dep- 
rivation of  such  commodity  or  service."  The 
bill  then  refers  to  public  utility  service,  the 
fupply  of  essential  food  such  as  milk  or  the 
Eupp'y  of  nu  essential  fuel  such  coal  or  oil 
as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  cases  which 
mSrht  come  v.'lthln  this  provision.  In  cases 
whpre  such  a  finding  of  public  concern  is 
made  then  the  settlement  made  by  the 
e?niclHlly  appointed  fact-finding  commission 
shall  be  binding  for  the  period  stated  In  the 
award  which  normally  shall  be  1  year  but 
'  In  no  instance  shall  be  longer  than  2  years. 

As  to  jurisdiction,  the  bill  limits  Itself  to 
Federal  cases  and  expressly  excludes  local 
controversies  or  those  arising  out  of  em- 
ployment of  State  or  Federal  Governments 
or  agencies,  employment  by  an  employer  of 
le^s  than  20  employees  unless  a  substantial 


Interruption  of  commerce  is  threatened,  em- 
ployment In  agriculture  or  domestic  service 
or  by  a  labor  organization  or  covered  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act. 

Controversies  as  to  the  election  of  bargain- 
ing representatives  are  to  be  handled  di- 
rectly through  certifications  of  the  results 
of  the  election;  these  certifications  to  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Board  subject  to  juris- 
dictional review. 

The  bill  expressly  separates  prosecutions 
for  unfair  labor  practices  from  the  settlement 
cf  contractual  or  election  controversies. 
Senator  Ball,  of  MinnesoU.  wiU  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  unfair  labor 
practices. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.   JOSEPH   H.  BALL 

Thank  you.  Senator  Bttoton.  Title  n  of 
tlie  labor  peace  bill  sets  up  an  Dnfal-  Labor 
Practices  Tribunal  to  hear  and  decide  com- 
p'alnts  of  unfair-labor  practices.  The  tri- 
bunal would  consist  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Its  procedures  in  hearing  com- 
plaints and  enforcing  its  decisions  through 
the  Federal  courts  would  be  the  same  as  those 
now  used  by  the  NLRB. 

Section  7  of  the  present  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  which  guarantees  employees 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
would  remain  unchanged,  but  the  unfair- 
labor  practices  defined  in  section  8  of  the 
present  law  would  be  rewritten. 

Every  unfair-labor  practice  as  it  applies  to 
employers  and  protects  employees  would  re- 
main exactly  as  it  now  Is  In  tlie  law.  but  the 
same  protection  would  be  extended  to  em- 
ployers. For  Instance,  the  new  clause  on 
bribery  would  define  as  an  unfair-labor  prac- 
tice. I  quote: 

'Bribing  or  otherwise  paying  or  rewarding 
secretly  or  improperly  any  associate  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  party." 

In  addition,  two  new  unfair-labor  practices 
are  added.  One  wculd  be  "participating  In 
any  cessation,  interruption,  or  variation  of 
employment  relations  in  violation  of  an  ex- 
isting written  agreement,  or  of  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Act  (described  by  Senators  Hatch  and  Btm- 
TON),  or  of  any  other  legal  requirement." 
Again  the  law  would  apply  equally  to  both 
employers  and  employees. 

The  other  new  clause  would  make  it  an 
unfair-labor  practice  to  Interfere  with  man- 
agement by  Interrupting,  disorganizing  or 
delaying  production  in  order  to  force  im- 
mediate adjustments  of  grievances  or  to  pre- 
vent enforcement  of  reasonable  management 
policies.  It  is  provided  that  the  right  of 
employees  to  make  suggestions  to  manage- 
ment on  managerial  policies  shall  be  recog- 
nized. Obviously,  management  must  be  free 
in  its  own  field  or  our  system  will  collapse 
and  this  provision  is  to  prevent  overzealous 
unions  from  encroaching  on  this  field. 

The  other  major  change  in  the  present  law 
relates  to  the  closed  shop.  One  of  the  pres- 
ent unfair-labor  practices  makes  It  illegal 
for  an  employer  to  discriminate  in  hiring  be- 
tween union  and  nonunion  members.  This 
would  outlaw  the  closed  shop  completely  ex- 
cept for  a  proviso  which  makes  such  a  closed 
shop  agreement  legal  If  entered  into  volun- 
tarily by  an  employer  and  a  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

Our  bill  would  rewrite  that  proviso  to 
make  a  closed-shop  agreement  legal,  I  quote 
•'unless  the  Tribunal,  acting  on  complaint 
or  on  its  own  volition,  finds  that  such  labor 
organization  is  violating  one  or  more  of  the 
following  requirements:  First,  that  the  labor 
organization  shall  be  the  freely  chosen  repre- 
senUtlve  of,  and  Includes  in  Its  membership, 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  employees  covered 
or  proposed  to  be  covered  by  such  an  agree- 
ment; second,  that  the  agreement  shall  be 
ratified  by  at  least  60  percent  all  such  em- 
ployees so  covered  as  evidenced  by  a  vote  cast 
by  secret  ballot;  third,  that  a^y  person  em- 


ployed or  seeking  employment  by  said  em- 
ployer shall  be  adiaitted  to  membership  in 
such  labor  organization  ou  terms  and  wttll 
advant.-iges  sutxtantlally  equivalent  to  thOM 
available  to  and  enjoyed  by  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  existing  memt>ershlp;  and, 
fourth,  that  no  member  of  such  labor  organ- 
ization shall  be  deprived  of  menahwIUp. 
thereby  losing  his  employment,  eSMpt  <m 
written  charges  and  after  a  fair  hearing," 
close  quotes. 

A  closed-shop  contract.  In  unscrupulous 
hands,  can  become  the  Instrument  of  monop- 
oly, depriving  individuals  of  their  equal  rights 
and  job  opportunities.  With  our  Govern- 
ment generally  committed  to  a  full  employ- 
ment program,  it  cannot  permit  those  job 
opportunities  to  be  controlled  and  doled  out 
by  unions  holding  closed-shop  contracts. 
That  would  be  a  travesty  on  justice  and  de- 
mocracy. Yet  the  closed-shop  contract  is 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  labor  relations  struc- 
ture and  to  tear  It  out  completely  would 
create  chaos.  We  have  chosen  In  this  bill  a 
middle  path,  simply  requiring  that  where  a 
union  enjo3rs  a  closed-shop  contract.  It  must 
be  an  open  union,  with  membership  available 
to  all  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  contract 
must  be  approved  by  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  employees  covered  by  it.  We  think 
that  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution. 

And  now  may  I  introduce  the  chairman  of 
the  volunteer  committee  of  public-spirited 
citizens  who  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  the 
preliminary  work  on  this  bill.  He  is  Donald 
R.  Rlchberg,  Washington  attorney,  well 
known  for  his  work  in  this  field.  Mr.  Rich- 
berg. 

STATEMENT    OT    DONALD    RICHBERO 

I  intend  very  briefly  to  show  how  mistaken 
some  labor  leaders  have  been  In  their  hasty 
criticisms  of  this  proposed  law. 

They  have  said  that  it  changes  the  Norrls- 
LaOuardia  Act.  which  I  helped  to  write  and 
which  protects  labor  from  unfair  Injunctions. 
This  is  not  true. 

The  proposed  law  simply  provides  that 
the  Government  can  obtain  an  Injunction 
to  prevent  employers  or  employees  from  vio- 
lating the  law.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
long  ago  that  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was 
not  intended  to  prevent  such  an  injunction. 
The  proposed  law  does  not  take  away  any  of 
the  protections  of  labor  against  injunctions 
sought  by  employers.  It  only  makes  it  c^ear 
that  the  courts  can  help  the  Government 
to  enforce  the  law.  Does  anyone  dare  to 
argue  that  the  courts  should  not  enforce  the 
law? 

These'  hasty  critics  also  say  that  the  pro- 
posed law  takes  away  the  protection  of  labor 
against  unfair  practices  which  are  prohibited 
by  the  present  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
This  is  not  true. 

Every  unfair  labor  practice  which  Is  now 
forbidden  has  been  forbidden  in  the  proposed 
law;  and  the  same  provision  Is  made  for  en- 
forcement by  a  three-man  board  with  the 
same  aid  frcm  the  Federal  courts.  In  addi- 
tion the  new  law  would,  first  define  more 
clearly  a  larger  number  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices by  employers  and  then  would  also  pro- 
hibit similar  practices  by  employees  against 
employers.  For  example,  if  it  is  made  un- 
lawful for  an  employer  to  refuse  to  confer 
and  bargain  with  his  employees,  should  It 
not  be  equally  unlawful  for  employees  to  re- 
fuse to  confer  and  bargain  with  their  em- 
jrfoyer?  If  It  Is  made  unlawful  to  restrain 
employees  from  exercising  their  legal  rights, 
should  it  not  be  equally  unlawful  to  restrain 
employers  from  exercising  the  same  legal 
rights? 

Does  anyone  dare  to  argue  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  employees  should  be 
protected  and  the  same  constitutional  rights 
of  employers  should  be  denied  protection? 

The  hasty  critics  condemn  the  eutbore  of 
the  proposed  law  because  they  did  not  ask 
labor  leaders  to  help  draft  It.    But  how  could 
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fftlr-mtnded  men  consult  labor  leaders  with- 
out also  consulting  employer  associations? 
And  what  good  wculd  that  do?  The  differ- 
ences between  the  parties  were  well  known. 
The  bill  draXten  Included  men  who  had  rep- 
KMntcd  and  worked  with  labor  organiza- 
tions (or  many  years.  In  fact,  the  bill  was 
drafted  with  the  impartial  aid  of  men  who 
had  a  total  of  more  than  200  years  of  ex- 
perlencs  In  labcr  problems  and  a  composite 
kix>wledge  of  centuries  of  law-making  on  this 
subject.  They  could  not  be  aided  but  only 
hampered  by  partisan  pressure  groups.  They 
were  trying  to  write  a  law  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  ptotect  the  public  Interest. 

Did  anyone  suqiest  that  the  commanders 
of  opposing  armies  should  be  brought  In  to 
write  a  charter  of  International  peace  at  San 
Francisco?  The  leaders  of  labor  and  nutn- 
agement  who  want  domestic  peace  will  have  a 
full  opportunity  to  give  the  Congress  a  better 
peace  plan  than  the  proposed  law.  And  the 
leaders  who  want  to  go  on  waging  civil  war,  at 
the  expense  cf  the  workers,  the  consumers 
and  the  general  public,  will  have  a  full  op- 
portunity to  explain  why  It  \a  Impossible  or 
undesirable  to  have  Induitrial  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOB«AS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd 
an  address  delivered  by  me.  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  System,  Friday 
night.  June  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

I  suppose  that  anyone  »  ho  knows  me  at  all 
also  knows  that  my  answer  to  the  qu?stlon. 
"Is  the  OWI  nee<;ed?"  is  a  strong  "Yes." 

Prom  its  beginning  I  have  spoken  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  radio,  and  privately  on  its 
behalf.  More  than  that,  almost  since  Pesrl 
Harbor  Day  I  have  personally  participated 
actively  in  Its  overseas  work.  I  know  and 
Ilka  and  believe  In  Elmer  Davis  and  I  feel  the 
same  way  abcut  the  men  and  women  who 
work  under  him.  I  have  seen  the  Office  of 
War  Information  In  action  IxDth  through  re- 
port and  studies  In  my  official  capacity  as  a 
Senator  and  as  the  chairman  of  the  Sanate 
Oonunittee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  with  my 
own  eyes  as  a  voluntary  helper  In  the  fine 
and  effective  work  it  is  doing. 

But  my  purpose  tonight  is  not  merely  to 
give  tn  endorsenaent  of  the  OWI,  fcr  I  don't 
think  that  Is  necessary.  President  Truman 
has  done  that,  firmly  and  crisply,  as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  did  before  him  General 
Marshall  has  done  it  General  Elsenhower 
has  done  it.  G?neral  MacArthur  has  done  It. 
Acting  eecretary  of  State  Grew  has  done  it. 
A  host  of  war  correspondents  have  done  It. 
They  combine  In  saying  that  OWI  Is  needed 
and  will  be  needed  In  the  year  ahead,  both  In 
the  Pacific  and  In  Europe. 

So  my  purpose  is  not  just  to  say  that  I.  too, 
am  for  the  OWI.  It  Is  Instead  to  share  with 
yon  seme  of  my  personal  experiences  In  Its 
work,  and  to  try  to  explain  some  of  the  bigger 
things  of  which  OWI  Is  a  part. 

My  own  experience  began  late  in  Decem- 
ber 1941.  The  predecessor  of  the  Overseas 
Branch  of  the  OWI,  which  was  the  Foreign  In- 


formation Service  of  t^e  Office  of  the  Coordi- 
nator of  Information,  sjuggested  that  I  broad- 
cast a  shortwave  radio  message  to  the  people 
of  Japan,  telling  them  rankly  what  they  had 
done.  This  was  arran  ;ed,  and  was  followed 
by  a  stream  of  similar  r  lersagcs  which  became 
part  of  our  psychologlial  warfare  conducted 
against  Japan.  I  recall  that  the  first  message 
said  that  the  action  of  the  Japanese  war 
lords  In  attacking  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  great- 
est single  act  of  natlor  al  suicide  In  recorded 
history.    That  now  se(ms  almost  prophetic. 

Everyone  wondered  n  those  early  days,  I 
Included,  whether  or  n  3t  such  messages  were 
heard  by  anyone  In  Jipan  and  what  effect 
they  had.  It  wasn't  very  long  before  the 
Japanese  radio  begar  calling  me  Japan's 
enemy  No.  2  and  warning  Its  people  against 
believing  what  I  said,  s  q  we  decided  the  mes- 
sages were  making  some  Impression. 

Within  a  few  mentis  similar  honors  were 
being  paid  me  by  th€  German  radio,  for  I 
cooperated  In  sending  messages  to  Europe  as 
well  as  to  Japan.  Ih;  Nazis  thought  me  a 
very  bad  influence,  it  leemcd,  and  said  so  lu 
no  uncertain  terms. 

As  time  passed,  not  c  nly  psychological  war- 
fs.re  on  the  enemy  b\  t  information  service 
to  neutral  countries  md  to  our  allies  be- 
came part  of  the  work  of  the  OWI  and  I  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  help  In  this  also,  for 
it  ranks  In  importance  with  psychological 
warfare  and  has  an  Im  rartant  bearing  on  our 
present  and  future  rel  itions  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Of  course,  my  own  ^ntrlbutlon  was  only 
a  fraction  of  the  work  Df  OWI  overseas.  Over 
its  3  years  of  service  It  has  built  up  a  world- 
wide service  by  whUh  newspapers,  maga- 
z^^ncs  and  radio  statldns  all  over  the  glebe 
te'l  the  story  of  the  I'nited  States — what  is 
happening  here,  what  Americans  are  really 
like,  what  we  bellev*  and  fight  for,  what 
we  think  about  war  and  peace,  what  our 
armies  and  navies  are  doing — the  true  story 
of  our  country. 

In  May  of  1S44,  I  bi  oadcast  nine  messages 
to  the  world  for  the  OWI  en  the  activities 
of  the  International  L4  bor  Organization  Ck}n- 
ference  beln?  held  th(  n  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  h3re  that  I  spok  >  to  the  world  of  the 
full  employment  resol  ution. 

Just  a  montli  ago  Acting  Secretary  ct 
S.ate  Grew  dascrlbed  une  phase  cf  this  work 
in  a  letter  which  I  tlilnk  is  worth  quoting. 
Ha  said  in  part: 

"The  Department  of  State  Is  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  work  do;  le  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  in  helplitg  to  make  known  to 
the  peoples  of  other  <oun  tries  the  basic  ob- 
jectives and  purposes  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

"The  Department  f(el8  that  It  la  quite  as 
important  now  that  tl;  e  war  Is  over  In  Evirope 
as  It  was  during  th  it  war,  to  make  the 
American  position  known  and  understood 
abroad. 

"The  peoples  of  many  of  the  European 
countries  are  just  no^r  emerging  from  a  pe- 
riod cf  occupation  dirlng  which  they  were 
not  only  uninformed  ( if  American  policy  and 
American  action,  but  vere  actively  misled  as 
to  both  by  our  enemies.  It  will  require 
time  and  patience  an<l  hard  work  to  correct 
the  false  and  misleading  conception  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American  purpose 
disseminated  by  the  I  azls  over  the  years  of 
their  occupation  of  Murope." 

In  my  opinion  therif 
than   what   Mr.   Grew 


Hitler  should  make  a 
cans  whom  he  would 


is  even  more  to  this 

has   described.     Two 

years  ago  I  said  In  ai^  address  that  If  Adolf 

list  of  the  10  Amerl- 
most  like  to  see  de- 


stroyed the  name  of  ^Imer  Davis  would  be 
high  on  the  list.  I  iiald  that  not  because 
of  Mr.  Davis  as  an  individual  but  because  of 
his  direction  of  the  0WI,  which  Is  bigger 
than  he  is,  just  as  0x4  whole  American  con- 


duct of  the  war  peace  Is  bigger  than  OWI. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Davis  and  the  OWI  are 
all  part  of  something  immense,  something 
overwhelming,  which  Is  the  movement  all 
over  the  world  of  men  and  women  and  child- 
ren to  learn  to  know  one  another  and  to 
live  together  In  peace  and  with  an  opportun- 
ity for  abundance. 

This  war.  has  taught  us  above  all  that  no 
Indlvidiial  directs  the  world  and  that  no  or- 
ganization can  control  It.  We  are  living  In 
the  greatest  days  of  all  time,  tha  days  when 
the  word  civilization  begins  to  take  on  real 
meaning — personal  meaning  for  each  of  vis. 
We  live  In  a  world  not  of  countries  and  rivers 
and  mountains  and  oceans,  but  of  people, 
of  human  bcincs  with  basically  common 
hopes  and  hungers,  friendliness  and  fears, 
disappointments  and  dreams.  And  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  the  barriers  which 
separate  people  can  be  broken  down. 

We  are  becoming  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  is,  in  fact,  a  unit. 
Nations  have  recognized  that  they  cannot  live 
alone,  and  they  are  preparing  to  take  their 
place  tn  an  organized  community,  and  thus 
accept  their  responsibility  la  relation  to 
their  nelghtx)rs.  The  responsibility  cf  the 
United  States  In  the  new  world  that  we  are 
building  Is  great  Indeed.  It  is  not  to  build 
automobiles  fcr  Chinese,  or  make  radios  fcr 
Frenchmen,  or  supply  gasoline  to  the  Alas- 
kan. America's  job  Is  greater  than,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the 
suffering  peoples  of  the  world,  although  we 
certainly  cannot  afford  to  ignore  them. 
America  has  the  sober  and  ncble  task  cf 
teaching  frightened  depressed  people  all 
over  Europe  aad  Asia  how  to  live  together  in 
peace  and  security.  We  must  share  with 
those  who  have  known  oppression  and  ad- 
vantage-taking masters  our  heritage  of  lib- 
erty; cur  concepts  cf  equality  of  opportun- 
ity, of  free  elections,  of  freedom  of  religion, 
of  equality  under  law.  We  must  help  the 
beaten  peoples  of  the  world  restore  their 
faith  In  themselves,  and  thus  their  faith  in 
dcmccracy.  Americans  who  realize  and  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  their  cwn  land  know 
that  they  can  contribute  nothing  cf  greater 
value  to  the  cause  of  mankind  than  Ameri- 
ca's experience  In  self-government. 

Can  the  OWI  accomplish  all  this?  Of 
course  not,  not  alone  at  least.  The  Job  be- 
longs to  all  of  us,  to  teachers  and  writers 
and  statesmen  and  to  the  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans who,  for  a  little  while,  make  their 
homes  in  a  foreign  land.  But  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  point  Inevitably  to  the 
fact  that  the  OWI  can  do  Its  share  In  tecch- 
Ing  the  American  way  of  life.  These  are  the 
great  thhigs  of  which  the  O^VI  Is  a  part.  It 
does  Its  work,  not  by  preachments  and 
pamphlets  and  threats,  but  by  infornaatlon. 

Just  as  in  the  continuing  war  against 
Japan,  Its  psychological  warfare  activities 
go  hand  In  hand  with  cur  armed  forces  to 
bring  unconditional  surrender,  so  In  the  na- 
tion no  longer  at  war,  its  Information  services 
aid  our  occupation  forces,  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  our  work  of  International  coopera- 
tion. Words  and  Ideas  are  more  powerful 
than  the  most  powerful  device  for  killing 
yet  invented.  We  have  seen  fit  to  pour 
thousands  of  tons  of  high  explosive  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  Into 
the  cause  of  destroying  a  philosophy  cf  hate 
and  slavery.  Thousands  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  will  ha  spent  before  final  victory 
Is  won.  Does  It  not  seem  lllcglcal  to  fail  to 
invest  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  facts  and 
Information  to  help  exterminate  the  last 
vestage  of  totalitarianism  from  the  minds  of 
Its  Ttctlms?  Indeed,  until  this  is  done, 
America  has  not  met  her  challenge. 

That  is  why  I  am  for  the  OWI.  That  Is  why 
Congress  must  give  It  the  appropriation 
which  President  Truman  has  asked  lor  it  in 
the  coming  year. 
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Food  Production  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Iowa  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
leading  food -producing  State  In  the  Na- 
tion. No  similar  area  in  the  world  has 
ever  been  found  to  equal  Iowa  In  the 
fertility  and  productivity  of  its  soil. 
During  this  war  period,  Iowa  has  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  food 
supply  for  our  armed  forces,  for  our  do- 
mestic needs,  and  for  the  lend-lease  and 
other  foreign  food  commitments. 

I  have  the  ofQcial  records  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  support  these  remarks.  Below  is  a 
table  that  shows  the  cattle  and  calf  pro- 
duction in  pounds  of  live  weight  for  the 
years  from  1939  to  1944,  both  inclusive. 
This  table  shows  that  8  to  10  percent  of 
the  cattle  and  calves  of  the  Nation  have 
come  from  Iowa: 

TABLX  1. — Production  of  cattle  and  cahcs, 
June  1945 

[Million  pounds] 


United 
Slates" 


1030     1»40     1041 


1M2     1043 


1044  > 


15, 007  15, 583,16. 719, 17, 064, 18, 708  18, 997 


Alabama 

Arizona ... 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

I>elaware 

Florida 

(ieorpia. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I^onisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachnsetts.. 

Michigan 

Minneisota 

Mlssis-^ippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New    Hamp- 

Rhire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  . . . 
North  Carolina. 
North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma... 

Orejton 

Pennsylvnnia... 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakoa.- 

Tennessce 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washinirton 

West  Virpinia.. 

Wis«>nsin 

Wyoming 


144 

141 

154 

171 

180 

124 

161 

1R3 

168 

ICO 

193 

201 

210 

222 

254 

542 

543 

561 

625 

506 

362 

363 

380 

428 

484 

23 

24 

23 

24 

27 

( 

8 

8 

10 

10 

71 

73 

72 

86 

112 

104 

102 

117 

127 

155 

174 

183 

204 

218 

232 

752 

861 

872 

806 

835 

437 

457 

460 

473 

481 

1,356 

1,420 

1,627 

1,614 

1.680 

849 

852 

054 

1,158 

1,219 

275 

272 

272 

306 

321 

172 

IfiO 

175 

167 

188 

34 

35 

33 

33 

34 

55 

65 

56 

50 

61 

26 

26 

26 

25 

31 

368 

378 

396 

412 

418 

782 

827 

806 

056 

089 

IflS 

175 

190 

204 

225 

705 

755 

883 

940 

1,004 

271 

317 

349 

388 

433 

788 

817 

864 

041 

1,020 

82 

85 

87 

00 

94 

18 

18 

18 

17 

10 

33 

3i 

32 

32 

34 

276 

282 

264 

270 

285 

358 

361 

355 

367 

343 

84 

82 

87 

01 

110 

303 

3.37 

380 

431 

446 

470 

473 

487 

403 

515 

609 

600 

641 

751 

811 

212 

223 

256 

274 

208 

276 

276 

275 

280 

302 

8 

3 

3 

3 

5 

sol        50 

54 

67 

64 

405 

440 

40C 

551 

694 

230 

245 

262 

27t 

292 

1,347 

1,279 

1,355 

1,471 

1,578 

IW 

105 

1121       123 

122 

62 

63 

64 

64 

67 

164 

171 

ITS 

182 

204 

174 

175 

195 

227 

227 

122l       120 

124 

126 

129 

604 

7ie 

707 

8831      782 

216       2U 

221 

243 

259 

306 

179 

2fS 

iir.2 

488 

28 

10 

147 

174 

244 

785 

503 

1,661 

1,000 

324 

191 

37 

63 

426 
061 
232 

1,026 
495 

1,033 
08 

10 

32 
292 
343 
123 
481 
.525 
770 
202 
315 
5 

69 

638 

313 

1,517 

129 

69 
201 
242 
133 
845 
280 


'  Prelirainarr. 

'  Do  not  acreo  with  totals  shown  on  table  5  due  to 
rounding  State  figures. 


Table  No.  2  shows  the  pork  produc- 
tion of  the  Nation: 

Tablx  2. — Pork  production,  June  194$ 
(Million  pounds] 


Tabu  2. — Pork  production.  June  1945 — Con. 


1030 

1040 

1041 

1042 

loai 

1944  > 

United 

States' 

17.082 

17.  WO 

17. 475! 

31,054 

25.409 

20.7S4 

Alabama 

227 

184 

183 

296 

30S 

395 

-Arizona .... 

10 

11 

11 

14 

IS 

13 

Arkansas 

274 

236 

230 

969 

335 

2.W 

California 

175 

175 

182 

188 

220 

175 

Colorado 

99 

92 

93 

143 

303 

141 

Connecticut 

7 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

Delaware 

0 

8 

7 

0 

11 

11 

t  lorida 

102 

Ot-> 

100 

108 

122 

122 

Cieortia 

342 

121 

1,706 

2KT 

121 

1,870 

299 

121 

1.925 

355 

150 

2,216 

419 

1S2 

2,475 

370 

I<laho  .... 

119 

Illinois 

2.166 

Indiana 

1,320 

1.410 

1.440 

1,637 

1,774 

1,691 

Iowa .. 

3,276 

3.367 

3.555 

4.146 

4.042 

4.033 

Kansas 

453 

427 

4;c 

6.10 

848 

673 

Kontuckv 

393 

354 

X33. 

450 

533 

442 

I.otii«iana 

170 

140 

133 

145 

1S4 

1S3 

Maine    

18 
70 

16 
67 

15 
64 

16 

24 

87 

24 

Marvlfuid 

80 

Massachusetts.. 

31 

20 

36 

28 

32 

32 

Michkan 

2S0 

315 

314 

356 

408 

34S 

Minnesota 

1,273 

1.335 

1.3S1 

1,616 

1,955 

1,401 

Mississippi 

199 

154 

148 

185 

236 

21  n 

Mi.sFouri 

1,047 

1,111 

1, 151 

1,362 

1.624 

1,  ^.-iS 

Montana 

51 

57 

60 

85 

131 

112 

Nebraska 

755 

648 

6591      068 

1.4a'« 

978 

Nevada 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

7 

New       Hamp- 

shire.  

5 

S 

4 

6 

8 

8 

New  Jersey 

27 

24 

23 

30 

39 

34 

New  Mexico 

21 

-21 

18 

27 

35 

31 

New  York 

83 

75 

66 

81 

107 

95 

North  Carolina- 

2S0 

243 

238 

206 

331 

312 

North  DakoU.. 

172 

186 

201 

398 

3Kfi 

270 

Ohio  

043 
330 

1,071 
268 

1,051 
292 

1.100 
394 

1,344 

1      477 

1,197 

Oklahoma 

314 

Orepon 

86 
206 

M 
2<'l 

84 
170 

97 

211 

111 

86 

renn.<ylvania... 

239 

1008 

IMO 

mi 

1942 

IMI 

1M4 

Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 
South  DakoU.. 

Tennt>a>ae 

Texas 

3i         2 
141       13S 
4B       410 
K3       335 
535       474 
31         SI 
10          0 
21«       IM 

u      as 

n      «7 

«M    an 

ss      33 

3       3 

lis       137 
430       ifSS 
337       4» 
iM       tM 

au      42 

8           9 

101       234 

83       107 
63        73 

721     a«o 

S 

161 

7W 

m 
11 

387 

IM 

90 

aao 

m 

S 
ISO 

no 

413 

6U 

Vtah 

42 

Vermont 

Vircinia ,. 

Uashincton.... 
West  Vin^inta.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

13 
3SS 

10« 
81 

an 

aa 

'  Preliminary. 

*  Do  not  atire^*  with  totals  shown  on  Ubl«  5  doe  to 
roundinp  state  flfrures. 

You  will  note  that  Iowa  produced  about 
20  percent  of  the  pork  of  the  Nation 
during  these  war  years.  Without  Iowa 
pork,  how  much  sooner  would  the  meat 
shortage  have  been  encountered?  With- 
out Iowa  pork  and  lard,  where  would  the 
supply  of  meat  products  for  the  armed 
forces  and  for  lend-lease  have  been 
secured? 

Everyone  knows  why  the  1944  produc- 
tion was  below  that  of  1943.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  floor  price  was  jerked 
from  under  the  hog  prices  and  that  pork 
production  was  discouraged  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  scarcity. 

MUTTON    AND    LAMB 

The  following  table  indicates  the  mut- 
ton and  lamb  production,  in  live  weight, 
from  1939  to  1944,  both  inclusive: 


Table   3. — Mutton   and   lamb   production,    June  1945 
(Thousands  of  poimdsl ' 


Init^Hl  SUtes. 

Alabama 

Ariioiia 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorria 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  a.";sachusetts 

Michi?an . 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missotiri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.. 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.^ 

Oregon ... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

I  tah 

Vermont 

Vireinia 

Washinpton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming -. 


l'J39 


,040,699 

820 

26,  159 

2,660 

160.287 

110,  S80 

255 

110 

440 

315 

110.930 

41.925 

43, 855 

85,240 

M.  »i5() 

60.915 

4.370 

1,180 

8,  195 

195 

50.935 

65,375 

910 

7P,t*13 

339.  3.'>5 

.V).  190 

26,705 

265 

290 

€9,865 

12,:k)0 

1,765 

38.970 

75,230 

1.5, 275 

81,181 

13,240 

65 

245 

62,405 

19, 175 

211.120 

87, 019 

685 

21.S00 

37.545 

26.075 

19.K00 

138,  470 


1040 


2, 087,  or 

H20 

30,670 

2,68.^ 

150.500 

111.005 

180 

no 

3.'>5 

335 

114.955 

43,490 

44.ft20 

92.  340 

43.655 

69.695 

4,210 

1,200 

3.  180 

260 

64,  .^25 

71,675 

920 

8.3,190 

l.-a,  790 

4.^.090 

24, 655 

280 

atw 

70.380 

13,880 

1,580 

46.H15 

73,085 

15,  355 

77,564 

12,605 

130 

200 

.'0.  f*6 

19,425 

23«'>,890 

84,  •'*3 

620 

21,235 

36,570 

23,270 

21,115 

142.680 


1941 


2,267,056 

84f. 

32.  743 

3.454 

163.610 

116,463 

140 

no 

347 

391 

124.690 

46.  782 

46.Tf4 

101.075 

52.816 

64.  ,394 

4.174 

1.440 

3.330 

215 

50,465 

78.  .mk; 

1.160 

91.  r«2 

173.  510 

51.250 

25,712 

315 

330 

67,586 

14,560 

1.723 

.'.:<,  603 

74,  970 

1)..  825 

S2,  973 

12,335 

150 

102 

r4,.'«8 

2'J.48S 

237.  494 

03.810 

.570 

21,  .M9 

36,472 

23,987 

22.352 

152,975 


1043 


2.333,259 

840 

30,384 

3,344 

1(2,  4.T0 

123.776 

325 

110 

236 

277 

117.741 

48.990 

46,283 

103,855 

64,312 

67,109 

625 

l.:tf>0 

3.130 

210 

47.020 

85, 151 

1,128 

99.865 

16ft,  110 

65.840 

25.106 

485 

330 

71,. "140 

13,820 

1.710 

58.680 

76.176 

19,  515 

65.  .';49 

13,612 

75 

100 

103,307 

21,  743 

279.712 

W2,2I« 

720 

21,135 

S4.no 

24.770 

23.772 

143.005 


1943 


3.133.546 

910 

33.996 

2.917 

141,  192 

134.  131 

2«K'". 

100 

aoe 

275 

106,127 

46.310 

44,184 

10:1,  282 

60,476 

61,444 

1.760 

1.425 

2.«29 

305 

40,008 

82.965 

1.063 

91.201 

1.54,  337 

09,860 

2i«7» 

370 

345 

6.1.640 

13,480 

1.805 

63,570 

72.584 

20,276 

60.443 

11.161 

80 

'  190 

W.347 

23,840 

231,751 

86,237 

595 

30,119 

27,401 

22,825 

23.914 

138,065 


1044  > 


1,077.762 

655 

34.423 

3.107 

131. 71S 

107.  5«0 

240 

100 

211 

285 

08.003 

41.207 

38,744 

04.349 

86.875 

V.350 

2.«7« 

i.iao 
xass 

I8S 
86.813 
7ft.  3M 

oai 

82,  OM 

150.888 

65,848 

U»83S 

SH 

4» 

46.786 

11.340 

2.215 

47.011 

63.230 

15.471 

60.738 

11,888 

80 

«S 

7^448 

33.380 

276. 015 

76,747 

MO 

19.388 

35.318 

21,011 

30,987 

111,798 


»  Shown  in  thousands  because  many  SUtcs  do  not  pro<lucc  1.000,000  pounds. 
J  Preliminary. 
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Iowa,  though  the  seventh  State  in  total 
mutton  and  lamb  production,  leads  all 
the  Midwestern  States  and  its  production 
of  mutton  and  lamb  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  larger  range  States. 

■GGS 

The  following  table  indicates  the  egg 
production  of  the  Nation: 

Tabli   4. — Egg   production 
IMOlioaeasj 
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United  SUUt  38, 80J9, 585,41. 7*5^  331  54.3*8,57.874 


AriUBB. 


Ckiltornim.. 

Colondo 

Conoecticnt. 
DeiBWve.. 

riorkla. 

0«oT«te.. 


This  table  shows  i  hat  Icwa  is  not  only 
the  leading  egg-pro  lucing  State  but  that 
It  has  a  commanding  position  and  pro- 
duced over  7  perceijt  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Nation  during  the  war  j)eriod. 

In  addition  to  tlie  above  remarkable 
food  production  refcord.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Iowa  has 
produced,  with  lUiiois,  over  50  percent 
of  the  commercial!  com  and  has  pro- 
duced over  6.000,00^,000  pounds  of  mUk. 
It  has  maintained 
ond  butter-produci 


i  s  position  as  the  sec- 

;iig  SUte  and  also  its 

1943  j  19441      position  as  "the  foirth  milk-producing 


State  of  the  Nati 


POtJLTP.T    FOR    MXAT 


The  following 
tion  of  poultry 
1944,  both  inclusiv< 


indicates  produc- 
meat  from  1920  to 


to  table  5 
pounds] 


Kenttjcky 

IvoaiiUiina 
Maine  . 
Mar>'l<^d 
MassAchosetts 

Miehigmn    

Mlonwot* 

Mkatatppi 

Mtaoarl.. 

MonUiiA 

Kebfwte 

N>T«d».. 

New     Damp- 

shire 
NewJetrey.  ... 
New  Mcxlco..- 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohfc) 

Oklaboms 
Orejron 
PenDsylvaala .. 
Kho<!e  I.olaad.. 
South  Caroiina. 
South  Dakot*.. 
Teoncs&ee 

TexH 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washinrton ... 
Wert  VifRini*. 
W  iscon<iin 
Wyoralnf 


>  Preiimiiiarr. 


TOTALS    or 

The  following 
production  total 


Tabls  5. — United  States  production 


PSP?!-"*"    KoS'^ 


of  United 
States ' 


105,711 
107.375 
100.040 
110.7t)5 
112.370 
114.035 
115.700 
117, 3M 
llSvOJ* 
121,  ISR 
122.423 
123.643 
1M.476 
12^2S 
12R.0n 
128.  K5 
127,730 
12S.475 
129.355 
130.408 
131,  458 
132,638 
133.  S53 

i3\e4ft 

137,368 
13a  «C6 


b(«r  and 
veal 


Mil.  ft. 
12.403 

12.817 
13,  185 
13.174 
13.402 
12.9S3 

ueo8 

12.072 
12.327 
12.754 
l.t.2«2 
13,401 
14.191 
15.370 
14,504 
13,651 
14,438 
13,74fl 
14,047 
15. 087 
1^S83 
16.718 
17,987 
18.707 
18^998 


F&nn  pro- 
duction of 
pork 


ua.ib. 

13.533 
14,133 
16,618 
17,008 
15.388 
14,168 
14.909 
16. 3« 
16.189 
15.582 
15.178 
16.541 
16.308 
16,586 
12.386 
10,673 
12,976 
12,506 
14.372 
17.0tt 
17,043 
17,473 
21.054 
35.470 
30,781 


Farm  pro-  |  Farn 
duct  ion  of 
mutton 
and  lamb 


poa 
for 


Mil.  lb. 
936 
1,146 
1,060 
1,253 
1,450 
1,308 
1,009 
1.664 
1.773 
1.823 
1.965 
2.050 
1.831 
1.863 
1.921 
1.835 
1,849 
1,938 
2.042 
2,041 
2.0K7 
2.267 
2,332 
3.134 
1,978 


Mil 


«  Estimetes  include  armed  forces  overseas. 
•  Prclimiivary. 


This  table  shows  the  remarkable  pro- 
duction that  the  farmers  of  our  Nation 
have  accompUshed.  We  are  proud  of 
the  leading  part  that  Iowa  has  t^ken  in 
this  part  of  the  war  effort.  When  one 
realizes  the  shortasre  of  manpower,  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  and  transportation 
with  which  these  producers  have  had  to 
contend,  we  are  all  the  more  justified  In 
paying  honor  to  the  food  producers  of 
our  country.  I  wonder  what  would  be 
the  food  situation  today  if  no  more  at- 
tention had  been  paid  to  the  Tydings 
amendment  the  past  3  years  than  has 
been  paid  to  it  the  past  3  months. 

It  is  pointed  out  too  that  these  are 
production  figures  and  do  not  indicate 
the  amount  of  food  available  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  We  must  take  into 
consideration  the  shipments  of  food  to 
our  armed  forces  as  well  as  shipments 
under  the  lend-lease  and  the  UNRRA. 
This  is.  however,  another  story  and  an- 
other problem. 


FOOD    FRODUCnON 

shows  the  annual 
ftomi920to  1945: 


prt>- 
ductfin  of 
try 
I  lest 


lb. 
.y54 
Mil 
1.222 

319 
^30fi 

37V 
[,506 
E,60B 
(.393 
t.835 
^87l 
t.701 
5.879 

^»35 

».«12 
^733 
^968 
t.614 
1.821 
1,13d 
>,»4 

»44 

672 

t,ft&8 


Farm  pro- 
ductioa  of 

CSS3 


MU.  «79t 
29,  nw 

»•.  <wo 

33.000 
35,000 
34,582 
34.969 
37,  M8 
38.627 
38. «» 
37,921 
39,067 
38,5.'K 
36.298 
35,514 
34,429 
33,609 
34,534 
37,  .'^64 
37.356 
38,843 
39,585 
41.7U 
48,331 
54.248 
67.874 


Farm  pro- 
duction of 
milk 


MU.lb. 


8D,  240 
90.699 
93,325 
95.iri 
95,S43 
96.988 
100, 15^ 
lOT..  029 
103,  810 
1«H,762 
101.621 
101,  »5 
102,410 
101, 90S 
1M,«07 
106,79^2 
109,  f>\n 
115.  4gK 
lt9,2>4(l 
11M40 
118,952 


Peacetime  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  against  peacetime 
conscription  delivered  by  Walter  H.  Up- 
hoff.  June  17.  1945.  and  broadcast  from 
Station  WIBA,  Madison,  Wis. 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  what  I  con- 
alder  the  most  Important  legislation  affect- 
ing the  postwar  period  now  before  Congress. 
1  have  Just  retxirncd  from  Washington.  D.  C, 
where  I  testified  before  CLnroN  Wocmjkum's 
House  Select  Committee  on  Postwar  Military 
Policy.  Wednesday.  June  13.  This  is  what 
I  told  the  committee.  (I  quote  from  the 
statement) : 

•My  name  Is  Walter  H.  UphoflT.  I  come 
from  a  farm  near  Oregon.  Wis.,  to  add  my 
sentiments  and  the  sentiments  of  the  organi- 
zation I  represent,  the  Wisconsin  Committee 
Against  Peacetime  Conscription,  to  those  who 
have  already  te£tlfled  before  this  commit- 
tee. I  don't  know  how  long  the  proponents 
of  peacetime  conscription  could  continue 
with  testimony,  but  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
opponents  were  given  a  full  hearing  you 
would  be  In  session  for  many  months.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  only  2  weeks  devoted  to  what 
we  consider  the  most  Important  change  In 
American  policy  snd  tradition  proposed  for 
the  postwar  era.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
statement  1  would  like  to  file  with  the  com- 
mittee a  number  of  petitions,  asking  for 
delay,  signed  by  Wisconsin  citizens  from  all 
over  the  State, 

"The  Wisconsin  Committee  Against  Peace- 
time Conscription  was  organized  last  D3- 
cember  by  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
from  all  political  parties — Republic,  Demo- 
crat. Progressive,  and  Socialist — all  except 
the  Communists  who  are  (or  shall  I  say 
were?)  ardently  espousing  peacetime  con- 
scription. I  don't  know  whether  or  not 
their  line  has  been  changed  again  recently. 
Among  the  members  on  the  comraitte*  are 
people  like  Bishop  Schuyler  E.  Garth,  of  the 
Wisconsin  Methodist  Conference;  Falhei"  Al- 
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vln  Kuchera.  of  St.  Paul's  University  Chapel. 
Madison:  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bell,  Jr..  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church.  Madison;  Oeorge 
Haberman.  Milwaukee,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Federation  of  Labor;  Harry 
Miller.  Chippewa  Falls,  editor  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Farmers  Union  News;  William  T.  Evjue, 
editor  of  the  Capital  Times;  Morris  H.  Rubin, 
editor  of  the  Progressive;  Prof.  William  B. 
Hesseltine.  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  his- 
tory department;  Stephen  Darling,  president 
of  the  Appleion  Consumers  Cooperative,  etc. 
Certa*nly  the  list  of  organizations  on  record 
against  the  adoption  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion now  Is  much  greater  and  more  repre- 
sentative of  American  life  than  Is  the  case 
with  its  proponents,  who  are  largely  confined 
to  the  military  and  a  few  college  presidents. 
"The  committee  was  organized  to  ask 
Congress  to  delay  action  on  peacetime  con- 
scription until  the  war  Is  over,  untU  the 
peace  terms  are  known  and  until  the  millions 
of  men  now  overseas  can  return  and  have  a 
part  in  making  the  decision.  Peacetime  con- 
scription in  no  way  affects  the  prosecution 
of  this  war.  so  It  cannot  be  argued  that  It  Is  a 
military  necessity  to  act  hastily  on  this  mat- 
ter. And  let  us  hope  that  we  can  live  In 
peace  for  at  least  5  to  10  years  during 
which  period  v:e  could  more  thoroushly  and 
intelligently  discuss  and  decide  the  question. 
And  U  we  should  be  plagued  with  another 
war  In  le3S  time  than  that,  the  mUlions  now 
in  uniform  will  have  had  military  "training 
and  a  new  diaft  act  would  undoubtedly  be 
passed  to  get  the  younger  boys. 

"I  have  three  small  boys  whom  I  hope  will 
be  permitted  to  grow  up  and  do  their  part  In 
building  a  better  world,  rather  than  being 
snatched  at  the  age  of  17  or  18  by  the  Army 
and  taught  that  war  Is  Inevitable,  therefore 
we  must  prepare  to  kill  and  be  killed.  I 
want  to  see  them,  and  youngsters  like  them 
all  over  the  world,  able  to  live  In  peace  and 
freedom. 

•T  am  a  farmer.  When  I  plant  corn,  I  know 
that  I  am  going  to  harvest  a  crop  of  corn,  and 
when  ycu  plant  the  seeds  of  militarism,  you 
are  going  to  get  militarism. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  common  people 
of  all  countries  hate  war  and  don't  want  to 
fight.  Yet,  when  war  starts,  they  find  them- 
selves helpless,  unable  to  protest.  This 
v/inter  I  had  occasion  to  debate  Lt.  John 
Hllger,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  selective- 
service  headquarters,  on  the  question  of 
peacetime  conscription.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments ho  advanced  was  that  people  didn't 
want  to  fight.  He  stated,  as  evidence,  that 
he  was  assisned  the  aitdlting  of  all  the 
records  of  one  local  draft  board  and  found 
that  92  percent  claimed  physical  disabUlty. 
which  to  him  Indicated  a  warped  outlook 
which  could  be  corrected  by  the  Indoctrina- 
tion provided  by  peacetime  conscription. 
To  me  It  Indicates  that  the  comm.on  man 
doesn't  want  to  fight,  yet  when  drafted  he 
feels  helpless  and  at  lea.'-t  91  percent  of  the 
92  percent  who  claimed  physical  disability 
end  up  In  the  Army  (if  not  rejected)  and 
from  then  on.  wear  the  uniform,  shoulder  a 
gun,  and  go  off  to  war.  Is  It  not  likely  that, 
say  80  percent  of  the  German  draftees  also 
claimed  phrsical  disabilities,  yet  were  in- 
ducted and  "made  to  like  It"?  And  that 
say  70  percent  of  the  Japanese  felt  the  same 
way,  yet  once  thrown  Into  combat,  both  sides 
act  on  the  premise  (and  rightly  so)  that  It  Is 
"kill  or  be  killed,"  finding  themselves  In  a 
posltlo"  v.here  It  Is  not  safe  to  wonder 
whether  the  other  side  might  not  also  prefer 
to  Ftop  fighting? 

"We  are  witnessing  In  America  the  develop- 
ment of  a  situation  which  I  think  Is  a  dan- 
geroxis  threat  to  our  democi-acy.  All  of  us 
object  to  having  bureaucrats  present  their 
work  in  such  a  light  that  the  facts  are  ob- 
scured and  their  work  appears  indispensable. 
Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  the  big  shots  In 
the  Army  and  I'Javy  have  been  doing  in  push- 
ing peacetime  conscription.  Naturally  their 
chances  of  holding  their  Jobs  without  re- 
duction In  rank  and  pay  are  better  If  they 


have  a  large  number  of  men  under  them.  I 
think  It  Is  high  time  for  Congress  to  call  a 
halt  to  all  the  proselyting  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  been  doing  to  entrench  themselves 
deeper  in  American  life.  Experts  should  b« 
on  tap  but  not  on-  top.  As  recipients  of  our 
taxpayers'  money,  the  military  should  be  our 
servant,  not  our  master.  Congressional 
conunlttees  should  be  free  to  consult  with 
Army  and  Navy  heads  to  get  technical  advice, 
but  the  matter  of  general  peacetime  poli- 
cies for  our  Nation  must  be  left  to  the 
people. 

"I  challenge  the  politicians  to  make  the 
question  of  peacetime  conscription  an  issue 
in  the  1946  elections.  TWe  only  fair,  decent, 
and  democratic  thing  to  do  is  Just  that.  Why 
was  It  that  neither  of  the  two  major  parties 
even  mentioned  the  question  during  the  last 
campaign  when  bills  calling  for  peacetime 
conscription  had  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress and  were  scheduled  for  relntroductlcn 
In  the  new  Congress?  Let's  have  the  issue 
debated  in  the  1946  campaign.  We  have  gone 
so  far  down  the  road  of  war  and  militarism 
that  It  Is  high  time  for  us  to  tnke  time  out 
after  this  war  and  reevaluate  war  as  a  way 
of  settling  International  disputes.  I  saw  a 
cartoon  some  time  ago  depicting  a  mission- 
ary talking  to  a  group  of  African  cannibals. 
A  cannibal  is  asking  the  missionary:  'Is  It 
true,  pahson,  that  In  de  white  man's  land 
they  kills  mo'  people  den  they  can  eat?' 
Hadn't  we  better  take  the  time  and  effort 
to  build  a  genuine  international  organiza- 
tion and  establish  Just  peace  terms  and  avert 
World  War  HI  which  undoubtedly  will  de- 
stroy most  of  civilization?  If  the  commitiee 
Is  going  to  make  any  recommendations,  let  It 
recommend  that  conscription  be  outlawed 
In  all  countries  as  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
end  of  this  war.  and  that  there  be  no  pri- 
vately owned  munitions  plants  anywhere. 
Then.  If  war  still  comes,  give  the  man  In 
uniform  $300  a  month,  and  the  man  working 
In  a  defense  plant,  and  the  man  owning 
a  defense  plant  $50  a  month,  and  you  won't 
need  conscription." 

That  Is  what  I  stated  before  the  committee. 
No  questions  were  asked  and  no  comments 
made.  There  are  supposed  to  be  23  members 
on  the  committee.  You  guess  how  many  at- 
tended the  hearings.  The  number  ranged  be- 
tween three  and  six  during  the  2  days  I  at- 
tended the  hearings.  I  was  told  that  as  many 
as  10  showed  up  when  Jcsephus  Daniels  tes- 
tified against  peacetime  conscrlpticn.  If 
committee  members  are  too  busy  or  too  dis- 
interested to  attend  the  committee  hear- 
ings, will  they  find  the  time  or  take  the 
time  to  study  the  testimony  presented?  I 
was  told  that  all  but  5  or  6  of  the  23  mem- 
bers had  made  up  their  minds  for  peacetime 
conscription  before  the  hearings  started. 
Congressman  Woodrum  told  me  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  were  for  a  strong 
milltsu-y  program,  but  did  not  know  how  they 
would  line  up  on  the  proposed  1  year  com- 
pulsory training.  You  see,  this  corrunlttee 
did  not  have  before  it  any  specific  bills  but 
Is  Just  supposed  to  recommend  general  poli- 
cies. At  some  later  date  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Conunittee  will  begin  hearings  on 
epeclflc  bills  Introduced  in  the  House.  I 
hope  you  will  write  that  committee  and  jour 
Congressman  how  you  feel  about  reversing 
our  long-standing  tradition  of  a  voluntary 
Army  In  peacetime.  Write  to  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  House  Office 
BuUding,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lets  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  organi- 
zations and  groups  for  and  against  the  adop- 
tion of  peacetime  conscription  In  wartime. 
Against  such  legislation  we  find  all  major 
religious  bodies,  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  the  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  Rabbinical  Assem- 
bly, all  major  labor  organizations — the  AFL, 
the  CIO  and  the  Railway  Brotherhoods,  all 
major  farm  organizations — the  National 
Orange,  the  Farmers  Union  and  the  Fann 
Bureau.    Among  educational  and  civic  organ- 


izations we  find  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Association  of 
(American  Colleges,  the  National  Educational 
Association,  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers,  etc. 

For  the  adoption  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion In  wartime,  we  find  the  Army  axid  Navy 
heads,  the  beads  of  the  American  Legion  (I 
know  plenty  rank  and  file  Leg'onnairea  who 
are  not  for  It),  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. Yes,  there  are  some  Individuals  for 
peacetime  conscription  now,  among  the  or- 
ganizations against.  Just  as  there  are  people 
against  it  among  the  organizations  for  It, 
but  It  would  require  an  awful  lot  of  stretch- 
ing to  argue  that  a  majority  of  church  peo- 
ple, laborers,  farmers,  and  educational  cir- 
cles favor  such  legislation  now. 

I  talked  with  quite  a  number  of  Congress- 
men and  Senators  (In  some  Instances,  their 
secretaries)  about  their  stand  on  adopting 
peacetime  conscription  In  wartime.  Both 
Wisconsin  Senators  an  9  out  of  10  Wisconsin 
Congressmen  (Congressman  Wasielewski.  of 
Milwaukee,  wouldn't  commit  himself)  are 
for  delaying  action  until  the  war  Is  over. 
Both  Senators  from  Minnesota  and  from 
North  Dakota  are  for  delay.  In  all  cases  I 
was  Informed  that  the  great  majority  of  let- 
ters received  from  back  home  are  against 
peacetime  conscription. 

Here's  a  personal  experience  I  had  after  at- 
tending the  hearings  of  the  proponents  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  June  14.  H.  MCiVlllster 
Griffiths,  secretary  of  the  American  Council 
of  Christian  Churches,  had  testified  for  the 
legislation.  This  council  Is  made  up  of  about 
20  small  religious  sects  representing  nowhere 
near  the  number  of  people  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  represents.  I  happened 
to  overhear  a  conversation  between  Griffiths 
and  an  army  chaplain  from  the  office  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Luther  Miller,  Chief  of  Chaplains.  The 
chaplain  told  McAllister  he  was  from  Miller's 
offlct;.  but  didn't  give  me  his  name.  I  heard 
him  tell  Griffiths,  "We  are  not  supposed  to  be 
doing  anything  to  further  this  legislation, 
but  you  get  In  touch  with  me — I'd  like  to 
meet  with  your  group  and  work  out  details 
to  we  will  be  all  set  If  It  goes  through."  Now 
Isn't  that  a  nice  way  to  contravene  the  epint 
of  neutrality  that  Is  supposed  to  be  naaln- 
talned?  I  say,  let  the  people  democratically 
decide  American  policy  on  this  Issue  after 
full  discussion  of  all  the  Implications  In- 
volved. Let's  Insist  on  having  candidates  In 
the  1946  campaign  state  their  position  en 
this  all-Important  question.  My  feeling  Is 
that  those  who  are  trying  to  rush  the  legis- 
lation throtigh  don't  dare  face  their  con- 
stituents with  the  proposition. 

Instead  of  reversing  our  long  tradition 
against  peacetime  conscription,  lets  be  real- 
istic and  consider  seriously  the  last  pro- 
posal I  made  before  the  Woodrum  com- 
mittee. Let's  have  a  more  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  pay  received  and  the  sacri- 
fice involved.  Let's  pay  the  man  In  uniform 
a  salary  to  compensate,  to  some  exient,  for 
the  risk  Involved  and  you'll  get,  voluntary 
soldiers  who  like  that  life,  to  make  a  better 
army  than  an  army  of  conscript  men  at  low 
pay  (with  the  exception  of  the  officers). 


Help  President  Truman  Make  Good 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  25.  1345 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  well- 
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written  (ni^st  editorial  entitled  "Help 
President  Truman  Make  Good."  by  John 
L.  Irvln.  which  appeared  in  the  Phoenix 
Gazette,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  June  2. 

1S45. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

HCLP    PUSIDtNT    mXTU.Mi    MAKE    GOOD 

(By  John  L.  Ir\-ln) 

President  Truman  will  need  the  support  of 
Congress,  the  press,  and  divine  guidance. 
When  the  load  was  shifted  from  President 
EoQsevelfs  shoulders  to  his.  he  humbly  and 
very  wisely  asked  for  this  help. 

President  Truman  Is  a  bi?ger  man  than 
the  public  gave  hun  credit  for.  and  has 
shown  that  he  intenas  to  be  President,  and 
not  try  to  appease  everyone  but  make  his 
own  decisions. 

He  had  a  tremendous  responsibility  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  him  and  Ehou.'d  have  ail 
poasible  encouragement  and  assistance  untU 
ttw  twacherous  Japs  are  destroyed  and  peace 
cstabUabed. 

He  cannot  expect  his  honeymoon  to  last 
much  longer  when  the  war  is  won.  no  mat- 
ter how  good  a  President  he  has  been.  If  he 
is  a  candidate  for  election,  the  sharpshootlng 
will  begin,  and  he  will  be  accused  of  all  kinds 
of  thmgs.  no  matter  whether  true  or  false. 

Many  false  accusations  were  made  against 
President  Roosevelt,  some  of  them  by  Mem- 
.  bars  of  Coneress,  though  he  gave  his  life 
trying  to  help  humanity,  and  will  always  be 
remembered  es  one  of  the  greatest  men  this 
country  has  ever  produced,  while  those  who 
cnticl»d  him  and  fought  him  In  and  out  of 
Cctsgress  will  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  you  are  a  gccd  American,  you  will  tack 
up  President  Truman,  at  least  until  a  last- 
ing world  peace  is  secured;  then  the  pcUtl- 
clans  may  be  expected  to  start  their  fire- 
works, especially  tlxose  who  arc  opposed  to 
recinrocal  trade  agreements,  preferring  a 
high  UrtJf  and  a  full  dinner  pall,  the  old.  old 
story,  but  now  the  workinsmen  are  more  In- 
terastcd  ia  a  full  gasoline  tank,  two  cars  In 
tvery  garagt.  and  a  chicken  in  every  pot,  the 
fuUUlmtnt  of  th«  Hoover  prophecy. 


and 


lateirity,  Man't  Gretttit  kitti 

EXTENSION  OP  RSMARIvS 

or 

HON.  v;ayke  l  r:c?vss 

or  OlMMt 

IN  THE  SKNATS  OF  TWI  UNmSD  STATB3 

Monday,  Jutie  25.  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Horn?  News,  cf 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J.,  commenting  on  a 
commencement  address  at  Ithaca  Col- 
lege by  G?orge  E.  Strinpfellow.  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTrCBTTT.  man's  C1«: ATTEST  AESTT 

In  a  commencement  address  at  Ithaca  Col- 
lege recently  Gscrge  E.  Stringfeilcw,  one  of 
New  Jersey's  most  distinguished  citizens,  dis- 
cussed integrity  as  man's  greatest  asset.  In 
a  world  of  rapid  charge,  torn  by  the  ravages 
of  war  and  confuted  by  the  uncertainties  and 
dlaorden  of  reconstn^ctlon,  men  can  well  lis- 
ten to  Mr.  Stringfellow  3  message  and  base 
their  actions  on  an  unchai-ging  foundation, 
the  Integrity  cf  maklnd. 

Mr.  Strtngfdlow  sees  the  great  success  of 
men  like  Pulitzer  and  Edison  and  Lincoln  and 
Wanaxnaker  baaed  firmly  on  mtegrity  of  cluu- 
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acter.    Successful  men 

are  all  Individuals  of  Integi^lty 

that  tlie  crooked 

Icus  lawyer,  the  quack  doctor 

sincere  clergym.in,  ere  st 

be  news?    Most  people  drl 

of  the  road,  stop  for  red 

Just  debts." 

Mr.  StringfeUow's  speech 
Is  full  of  nuggets  of  wi8d(  m 
scores  the  failure   of  man 
to  take  a  part  In  govemme  at 
wishing  for  good  governmept 
for   It;    we   have   been 
for  nothing." 

For  the  youth  of  today 
a  great  challenge.     The 
be  a  test  to  those  who  gc 
learning   Into   the   prcfM^lo 
and  Industry.     But  there 
ahead  for  those  who  are 
matchless    Ingredient, 
equipment  man  can 
greatest  asset."  . 


women,  he  says, 

-Is  It  not  true 

buslnessr^an,  the  unscrupu- 

and  the  In- 

11  rare  enough  to 

on  the  right  side 

likhts  and  pay  their 
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at  Ithaca  College 

He  eloquently 

y  leading  citizens 

"We  have  been 

without  working 

exb«ctlng   something 


\irar 


Stringfellow  sees 

-torn  world  will 
out  from  halls  of 

ns  and  business 
Is  a  bright  future 
armed  with  "that 

most  important 
integrity,  man's 


Commemoratioa  of  Tw4nty-6fth  Anniver- 
sary in  Priesthood  4f  Bishop  of  Salt 
L&ka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLCERT  l).  THOMAS 

OF   UTAJI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH  £  UNITED  STATES 


Monday.  June 


Ii 

8a  k 
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Mr.   THOMAS   of 
dent,  I  ask  unanimou; 
printed  in  the  Recoeb 
livered  by  Hon.  James 
banquet    commcmorat 
fifth  anniversary  in 
the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  of  Salt  Lake. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 

Wbw  on  July  80 
Valw  <!•  iNalant*  ttartMl 
from  Um  ilMtcm  eC 
fornta  and  Jottrn«yMI 
w:iKh  «-«  now  ataad,  b*. 
own  aaUonal  aUaf  lane*, 
our  btloved  eountry. 
«bHi  Ue  aet  out  from 
n««n  bad  on  July  4, 
prt&ciplca  on  whldt  this 
those  principles  which 
n«T«r  too  frequently  call 
clp'es  which  have  beat 
Bed  now;  these  pnucipla 
tlon  of  Independence 

Father   Bscalantc   am 
priests  of  ths  West 
ceeds.  pierced  the 
the  Ight  of  the  Gospel. 
Declaration  of  In 
deriving  directly  from 
the  oppressed  peoples 
light  of  liberty.     It  is  s 
in  different  words,  I  thi 
children  of  Gcd  and 
of  heaven,  and,  to  say 
hold  these  truths  to  be 
men  are  created  equal, 
by    their    Creator    with 
rights,  that  among  these 
the  pursuit  of  happiness 
rights    governments    ar( 
men  deriving  theLr  Just 
sent  of  the  governed. ' 
natural  inhernance  and 
heritacce  have  been 
one  Gcd. 


I  tah. 


Mr.   Presl- 
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I  tah. 
obJeHlon.  the  address 
ed  lu  the  Rxcoro. 

17t6:  Father  SUveatr* 

out  on  h!i  lonf  trek 

Oabrtel  tn  Ca^l* 

U^roufih  ttM  land  on 

no  matwr  viMkt  feia 

roa  helptBi  lo  touad 

Utat  v«ry  MMbth 

Cabilel.  otber  pto* 

the  cornevetone  of 

Gauntry  uas  to  stand: 

Wtt   Americans   can 

to  mind;  these  prin- 

lown  tyranny,  then 

we  call  the  Declara- 


tbe   great   p.oneer 

Bishop  Hunt  suc- 

of  savagery  with 

The  signers  of  ths 

on   principles 

Gospel,  kindled  for 

this  continent  the 

a^ing  the  same  thing 

to  say  that  we  ere 

h^irs  to  the  kingdom 

th  the  signers,  "We 

(clf-evldent,  that  all 

they  are  endowed 

certain    Inalienable 

are  life,  liberty,  and 

that  to  sectire  these 

instituted    among 

jiowers  from  the  con- 

In  other  words,  our 

3ur  supernatural  In- 

confprred  upon  us  by  the 
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No  one  knew  this  better  than  thp  Immortal 
Father  cf  our  Country.  He  expressed  it 
plainly  In  his  Fart  well  Address  when  he  said: 
"Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion,  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patri- 
otism who  should  labor  and  subvert  theee 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness— these 
foremost  preps  of  the  duties  of  men  and 
citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with 
the  pious  man  ought  to  respect  and  cherish 
them.  A  volumj  could  not  trace  all  the 
connections  with  private  and  public  felicity. 
Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  is  the  security 
for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life.  If  the 
S3nEe  of  religious  obligations  deserts  the 
oaths  which  are  the  Instrument  In  the  courts 
of  Justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  main- 
tained without  religion." 

The  Idea  of  the  dependence  of  political 
and  social  Justice  upon  religion  pjrmcates 
the  whole  structtire  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to 
hear  that  idea  bravely  voiced  when  lately 
tyranny  raised  Its  ugly  and  destructive  heed. 
On  January  4.  1939,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  said  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

"Storms  from  abroad  directly  challenge 
theee  institutions  Indispensable  to  Ameri- 
cans now. as  always.  The  first  Is  religion; 
it  is  the  source  of  the  other  two — democrrcy 
and  international  good  faith.  Religion  by 
teaching  man  his  relationship  to  God,  gives 
the  individual  a  sense  of  his  own  dignity 
and  teaches  him  to  respect  himself  by  re- 
specting others." 

Religion  and  democracy  have  gene  hand 
In  hand  in  our  country.  Every  attack  on 
religion  Is  indiiectly  an  attack  on  democracy. 
As  in  the  past,  so  In  the  present.  In  cur  own 
day  we  hnvcs  seen  that  those  who  aim  to  d3- 
wsre  not  born  with  America.  V.c  might  B.'.y 
they  were  bora  with  man  himself,  but  it 
should  be  added  that  their  exact  formula- 
t.on  took  a  long  time. 

They  came,  as  we  have  Jtut  aald.  from 
stroy  th;  inalienable  naturtil  rl£hta  of  the 
Individual  begin  their  wicked  vvoik  with  an 
fttuck— sometimes  covert.  •ometUuea  open— 
ou  religion. 

IhvMe  principles  wt  have  been  dlsciitslnn 
peieiinia)  QutsUau  teacblnf.  transnMttrd  to 
va.  tbfouib  tbe  common  law  of  Rn^];*Ai:d.  In 
fact,  ibree  bailo  InaUtuUona  of  the  demo* 
crat.'c  tradition.  eonaUtuUonal  iunitotlon  of 
power,  rcprteentaUve  aasMnbly.  anj  the  jury 
eystcm  originated  tn  tb«  l<Qal  tli*o;y  and 
praotlo*  of  tbe  Roman  Catbolk  Cbut-clt. 

L(qr«liy  io  our  AaMrteaa  eoneepu  requires 
•oetpiance  of  two  prlndplw  proclaimed  by 
the  aaint  for  whom  appro|»tately  enoucb 
t.he  oldest  city  in  the  United  States  Is  named, 
St.  Augustine.  Tbe  first  is  his  famous  doc- 
trine of  equality.  Every  htunau  being,  he 
sud,  la  equal  to  every  other.  Insofar  cs  ho 
Is  entitled  to  immunity  from  the  nrbltr.-iry. 
lie  held  that  no  man  of  himself  can  rightly 
force  his  will  i:pon  another.  This  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  tlie  Declaration  of  luUepend- 
enc3  and  of  the  Constitution. 

By  the  phrase  "all  men  are  created  eqval" 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence meant  that  all  men  are  equal  t>ecause 
they  were  created  equal  under  God.  The 
framers  of  the  Declaration  repudiated  the 
idea  that  any  individual  or  group  of  indi- 
v.duals  can  obtain  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  at  the  cost  or  en- 
s'taveaaent  of  lits  fellow  man.  Tns  has  been 
and  will  be  our  ansveer  to  dictators;  it  is  for 
this  we  have  fought  and  died  from  1776 
until  now. 

While  we  are  aware  that  these  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  were  not,  when  annctinccd,  en- 
tirely new  to  the  world,  we  do  claim  that  we 
Americans  have  had,  and  still  have,  tno 
hardihood  to  put  them  Into  practice.  We 
have  shown  to  all  the  world  that  democracy 


works.  We  can  proudly  boast  that  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  enslaved  had  It  not 
been  for  America.  Our  enemies  know  thla 
from  their  bitter  experience  with  ovu-  power. 
Our  allies  fully  and  generously  declare  It. 

By  showing  the  centiu"les-old  belief  In  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  I  did  not  at  all  mean 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  con- 
tributed nothing  new.  On  the  contrary 
they  contributed  a  good  deal.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  a  group  of  men  set  out  to 
create  a  balanced  government;  a  government 
whose  powers  were  written  Into  a  dcx:ument 
which  was  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
As  Important  as  these  political  convictions 
was  the  fact  that  at  the  PHladciphla  Con- 
vention a  new  concept  of  sovereignty  was 
born  of  the  genius  of  James;  Wilson,  a  man 
too  little  known  in  Amerlcun  history.  Up 
to  that  time  sovereignty  was  believed  to  be 
Indivisible.  A  concept  of  t.  state  was  easy 
enough.  But  a  concept  of  a  United  States 
was  something  new.  James  Wilson  pointed 
out  that  sovereignty,  the  ultimate  power  to 
decide,  could  be  divided  between  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  newly  formed  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, each  to  be  sover;lgn  in  its  own 
sphere.  We  know  now  tliat  our  Federal 
Government  has  sovereign  i)ower  over  those 
things  which  affect  the  several  States  In  their 
Interdependence  one  on  ths  other,  such  as 
interstate  commerce,  postal  service,  coinage 
of  money,  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, etc.  The  State  covernments  are 
sovereign  in  realms  of  edf  cation,  the  laws 
of  personal  relations,  voting:  procedures,  etc. 
In  all  these  ways  the  newlv  formed  Govern- 
ment was  unique  and  trul  7  an  experiment, 
but  an  experiment  which  tie  founders  con- 
fidently expected  to  succeed,  because  it  was 
founded  on  the  natural  law  of  God.  Our 
Government  Is  not  perfect:  nothing  In  this 
world  is  perfect.  But  we  Americans  are 
convinced,  and  I  think  the  world  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  convlncee:.  that  It  Is  the 
best  Government  In  the  wo'ld  at  the  present 
time.  A  better  may  be  de^lsed  but  we  have 
no  such  Intimation  at  Vie  present  time. 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  in  the  Federalist: 
"It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people 
ef  the  country  by  their  con  Suet  and  exnrnple 
to  d?clde  the  Important  ■question  whether 
aoclettea  of  men  are  really  capable  or  not  of 
••tabltshlng  good  Rovemmsnt  from  refaction 
and  choice,  or  whether  they  are  forevrr  dw- 
tlned  to  depend  for  their  )x>lltlcal  couatitu- 
ilons  on  accident  and  fore-)." 

At  n  time  which  certainly  to  a  turnit  t 
point  u\  htsttMV,  I  think  >«fe  Ameieicans  can 
say  th.-tt  our  bovernment  was  not  estab* 
lilted  by  accident,  nor  toy  force.  We  can 
wMi.  too,  that  tn  the  world  that  Is  shaping 
the  pattern*  ot  foverament  wUl  not  hap* 
haaaidly  occur  by  acetdent  or  be  tmposed  by 
force. 

In  hts  first  inaugural  address  Washington 
said: 

"The  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  lib- 
erty and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model 
of  government  are  Justly  considered  as  deeply, 
perhaps,  as  finally  stated,  on  the  experiment 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  American 
people." 

We  can  truthfully  say,  "We  have  kept  the 
faith.'  We  have  kept  It  because  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show,  are  Inextricably  woven  with  the 
eternal  principles  of  God  and  religion. 

I  dwell  upon  these  things  tonight  be- 
cause I  feel  that  In  this  unsettled  world  It 
is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  these  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  very  llfeblood  of 
America.  The  first  missionaries  in  this  laud 
sunk  these  principles  deep  in  the  bedrock 
of  American  democracy.  The  gospel  of 
the  pioneer  priests  spread  them  in  these 
regions  and  all  over  the  United  States  is 
1,776  years  older  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Our  form  of  government  gets 
its  power  to  endure  fiom  Him  who  is 
eternal. 


Now,  you  may  ask,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  Bishop  Hunt?  Well,  It  has  the  same 
to  do  with  Bishop  Himt  that  it  had  to  do 
with  the  Catholic  Charles  Carroll  of  Cur- 
rollton,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  Daniel  Carroll,  or  Thomas  Fitz- 
.«immcns.  Catholics  who  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion. By  way  of  parenthesis,  this  was  quite 
a  large  delegation  when  Catholics  were  only 
1  percent  of  the  population.  It  Is  well  to 
recall  that  It  was  Father  John  Carroll,  the 
Jesuit,  afterward  the  first  bishop  of  the 
United  States,  who  was  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  of  article  6  of  the 
Constitution,  which  states  "that  no  religious 
test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
for  an  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States."  It  may  be  news  to  some  tliat  the 
man  first  Instrumental  In  striking  at  bigotry 
by  law  in  the  United  States  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest. 

In  his  career  as  priest  and  bishop.  Bishop 
Hunt  has  conformed  himself  to  the  great 
tradition  formed  by  his  predecessors  in  the 
hierarchy,  from  the  great  Archbishop  Carroll 
to  the  present  time.  He  has,  like  them,  given 
himself  to  the  nurture  of  the  souls  of  citi- 
zens strong  In  the  American  spirit:  such  citi- 
zens are  also  citizens  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
In  the  eternal  precepts  of  Christianity. 
Bishops  and  priests  who  established  this  dio- 
cese knew,  and  we  know,  that  any  movement 
against  the 'free  exercise  of  religion  is  also 
directed  against  the  principles  on  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  stands.  We 
Catholics  have  given  our  energies,  our  talents, 
and  our  lives  to  the  religious  principles  on 
which  this  Government  thrives.  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  stronger  our  faith  the  stronger 
our  citizenship. 

The  inheritance  of  the  Catholic  episcopacy 
is  a  great  American  Inheritance  because  It  Is 
the  great  Christian  Inheritance.  It  Is  a  great 
Inheritance  for  tlie  welfare,  temporal  and 
eternal,  of  the  Individual  human  being.  It 
Is  the  Inheritance  of  Christian  charity. 

All  who  know  Blsliop  Hunt  know  how  well 
he  has  labored  for  his  Ood  and  his  fellow 
man.  That  Is.  Is  It  not.  the  fulfillment  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  If  I  were  asked  to 
point  to  one  characteristic  of  Bishop  Hunt 
which,  vnon  than  any  other,  accounts  for 
his  rise  In  the  hierarchy,  I  would  say  It  ta 
his  passion  for  facU,  bis  unremitting  search 
for  uuth.  This  tt  was  which,  early  in  lifo. 
brought  him.  by  the  grace  of  Ood.  face  to  Ince 
with  the  fact  that  Christianity  did  not  begin 
in  the  sixteenth  century  or  the  seventeenth 
or  the  elgbteMtb  centuries,  but  tt  began  with 
Chrisv  One  further  quality  of  this  gpod 
blshqp  I  should  like  to  mention— bli  ttner- 
osity  of  nature.  There  is,  in  bis  leeoid,  no 
slightest  bint  that  he  ever  engaged  In  pcraon- 
al  controversy.  He  knows  U\at  men  come  and 
go:  he  knows  as  well  that  principles,  right 
thinking,  the  facta,  the  truth  remain.  Re 
has  labored  long  and  well  in  UUh,  and  Utah 
does  well  to  honor  him  at  this  great  meeting. 
No  less  a  tribute  Is  due  a  great  churchman 
and  a  great  American. 


Something  Needs  Fixing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
organized  fighting  in  Europe  over,  we 
learn  that  three  American  armies,  per- 
haps a  million  or  more  men,  are  to  re- 
main abroad  for  an  Indefinite  period  to 
rehabilitate  Europe.    Recently  President 


Truman  said  within  a  year  about  7.000.- 
000  men  would  be  thrown  into  the  fight- 
ing In  the  Pacific. 

Our  casualties  number  more  than  a 
million,  and  every  day  the  sun  goes  down 
on  a  thousand  or  more  American  beys 
dead,  missing,  or  wounded.  Every  day 
young  Americans  are  called  from  farm, 
village,  and  city  to  ser^•e  in  the  armed 
forces — not  40  hours  a  week — but,  if  need 
be,  24  hours  a  day;  not  in  well-lighted, 
comfortable  places  where  the  work  Is 
comparatively  easy,  but  in  cramped 
quarters  or  in  the  mud,  dirt,  and  filth. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  love  their  friends,  their  homes 
and  coimtry,  who  have  life  before  them, 
are  being  shipped  to  the  Pacific,  and  In 
the  Pacific  they  fight  and  die.    Why? 

Those  who  survive  have  the  right  to 
demand  that  while  they  are  away  we  who 
live  here  at  home  in  comfort,  many  of  us 
prosperously,  all  of  us  safely,  keep  invio- 
late the  freedom,  the  liberty,  the  oppor- 
tunity which  is  their  heritage. 

Are  we  keeping  the  faith?  Does  some- 
thing need  fixing?  Something  need  re- 
adjusting? Fourteen  thousand  team- 
sters go  on  strike  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
tie  up  the  transportation  of  tons  upon 
tons  of  food  and  necessary  supplies. 

What  is  wrong  when  the  dead  and 
missing  on  Tarawa  number  913,  on  Sai- 
pan  3,387,  on  Iwo  Jima  4.630,  more  than 
45,000  casualties  on  Okinawa,  while  here 
in  America  14,200  soldiers  miist  be  sent 
into  Chicago  to  maintain  peace  and  order 
and  drive  trucks  which  14,000  teamsters 
refuse  to  touch? 

Just  one  edition  of  the  press  tells  us 
that  60  000  workers  ere  out;  that  at 
Painesville,  Ohio,  2,000  workers  are  on 
strike.  The  employees  of  Donnelly  k 
Sons  are  out  on  strike,  which  the  Under 
Secretary  of  War  says  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  from  a  war  standpoint  that  hM 
occurred. 

Between  four  and  five  thousand  em- 
ployees of  International  Harvester  Co. 
refuse  to  work.  In  Detroit,  the  CIO  and 
the  A.  P.  of  L.  are  quarreling  and  are  on 
.strike  over  the  question  as  to  which  shall 
do  a  certain  Job.  At  the  Packard  Motor 
Car  plnnt  400  A.  P.  of  L.  malnteoAiMt 
men  walked  off  the  Jot>, 

Is  It  not  time  that  Federal  Oorem- 
ment.  which  takes  the  son.<.  the  brothers, 
the  fathers  from  their  homes  and  ships 
them  across  the  sea.  says  to  the  strikers. 
"Get  to  work  on  your  present  Job  or  on 
some  other  and  support  the  war  effort 
or  get  Into  the  armed  forces  and  we  will 
assign  you  a  task"? 

There  has  been  too  much  coddling  of 
special  groups  in  return  for  political  sup- 
port, 

JOBS  rOB   VETDIANS 

A  news  dispatch  from  Detroit  states 
that  four  out  of  five  men  now  In  the 
armed  forces  will  be  barred  from  good 
postwar  Jobs  in  the  automotive  and  other 
hjghly  unionized  industries  by  the  sen- 
iority provisions  of  existing  imion  con- 
tracts. The  drafted  men  fight — many  of 
them  die — some  cf  those  who  return  after 
their  fighting  days  are  over  find  they  are 
not  permitted  to  take  a  Job  unless  they 
pay  an  initiation  fee  and  union  dues 
for  a  job  In  the  land  for  which  they 
fought.  That  is  not  only  wrong  but  It  is 
an  outrage. 
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Perhaps  the  returning  veterans,  some 
of  whom  have  been  away  for  two  or  more 
years,  will  have  something  to  say  to  the 
strikers  who  are  shirking;  to  those  who 
have  received  two,  three,  four  times  in 
wages  what  the  fighting  man  received 
and  who  walk  out.  quit  work,  whenever 
the  fancy  strikes  them. 

Yes;  something  needs  fixing,  some- 
thing needs  readjusting,  and  the  coun- 
try will  hail  with  acclaim  the  man  in 
authority  in  Washington  who  has  the 
courage  of  a  Cleveland,  a  Coolidge.  who 
will  insist  that  equal  justice  be  the  rule, 
at  least  in  wartime;  that  all  back  the 
war  effort. 


Fair  EmpfojrmeBt  Practices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUrORNTA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  25, 1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  basic  injustice  and  a  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  of  democracy  for 
any  person  to  be  denied  the  opportunity 
for  full  development  of  his  talents  or  for 
advancement  in  a  job  or  profession  as 
far  as  his  abilities  can  carry  him.  Such 
conditions  constitute  a  denial  of  the 
right  to  give  of  oneself  to  the  welfare 
of  one's  country  and  the  society  In  which 
he  lives.  It  Is  wi-ong  whether  such  sit- 
uations exist  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  for  any  other 
cause. 

America  has  asked  the  same  sacrifice 
in  her  hour  of  danger  of  all  grcups  of 
her  citizens.  All  have  shared  equally 
the  burdens,  the  dangers,  and  the  sac*- 
rlflces  of  war. 

Any  man  or  any  group  of  men  good 
enough  to  serve  their  country  and  risk 
their  lives  in  her  cause  must  be  worthy 
of  equal  employment  opportunities  with 
their  fellow  citizens.  ' 

Pew  Americans  will  seriously  dispute 
the  rightness  of  these  principles.  The 
task  of  putting  them  into  practice  will 
remain  a  challenge  to  our  country  as 
long  as  we  fall  short  of  living  up  to  them. 
But  it  is  a  task  that  will  not  be  easily 
nor,  I  am  afraid,  quickly  achieved,  for 
it  involves  new  thinking  and  new  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  millions  of  people. 

The  hopes  of  many,  many  people  in 
oiu"  country  have  in  this  war  period  be- 
come centered  in  the  work  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee,  estab- 
lished by  Executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt.  How  much  of  the  Improved 
employment  opportxmities  of  minorities 
In  our  coimtry  have  been  due  to  the  work 
of  this  Committee  and  how  much  they 
have  been  due,  instead,  to  the  conditions 
of  full  employment  which  have  existed 
during  the  war  is,  I  believe,  a  real  ques- 
tion. As  t>etween  the  two  influences  it 
is  my  opinion  the  latter  has  been  the 
more  important. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  millions  of 
Americans  belonging  to  minority  groups 
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if  not  more  im- 
i^merican  neigh- 


have  come  to  pin  thelij  hopes  upon  the 
FEPC. 

Furthermore,  the  effdrts  of  the  United 
States  to  work  against  <  liscrimination  in 
employment  in  her  nat  onal  life  are  to 
day  being  watched  by  lundreds  of  mil 
lions  of  nonwhite  peop  e  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  equally, 
portant,  by  our  Latin- 
bors  to  the  south  of  us. 

Por  these  reasons  I  bfelieve  it  Is  wrong 
to  suddenly  end  the  Mork  of  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  C  ommittee  by  the 
device  of  refusing  an  i  ippropriation  for 
the  continuance  of  its  i.-ork 
thermore  believe,  rega  -dless  of  what  a 
•  lumber's  opinion  of  tne  merits  or  de 
merits  of  particular  legislation  may  be, 
that  it  has  been  and  isjwrong  to  deny  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  Consider,  debate, 
amend,  and  pass  or  defeat  any  piece  of 
legislation  in  which  t 
general  pubhc  interest 
case. 

It  is  at  least  a  que 
Integrity  of  the  legisla 
Congress  is  not   thre 
Rules  Committee  assu 
decide  whether  or  not  i 
to  bring  a  bill  to  the  fl 
basis  of  the  opinions  o 
that  committee  about 
legislation.     This  as 
matter  is  not  a  prope 
Rules  Committee.    Th 
the  Rules  Committee 
sort  of- rule  to  grant,  i 
shall  be  brought  to 
separate  important  an 
those  which  are  of  m 
providing  for  prior  co 
former,  of  course 

Surely  in  this  case  there  Is  enough  in- 
terest and  importance  in  this  problem  of 
discrimination  so  that  the  answer  to  it 
cannot  possibly  be  found  simply  by  do- 
ing nothing.  The  Pres  dent  himself  has 
said  he  "holds  this  sane  opinion.  To 
prevent  consideration  of  this  legislation 
is  tantamount  to  sayini  that  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  th*  House  is  not  to 
be  tnisted  to  be  a  correct  decision.  And 
in  a  democracy  questions  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  decided  b'  prejudging  that 
the  decision  of  the  duU  constituted  par- 
liamentai-y  body  will  b?  wrong. 

It  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  WooDRrMl  pointed  out  so  ably 
the  other  day,  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  has  available  td  it  a  remedy  for 
situations  where  the  Rules  Committee 
refuses  to  act.  It  is  true  that  if  a  ma- 
jority wants  to  bring  i  proposal  to  the 
floor  it  can  do  so  by  th»  method  of  peti- 
tion. In  the  long  run  the  Rulas  Com- 
mittee cannot,  as  he  p<  inted  out,  prevail 
against  a  really  convin<  ed  majority.  But 
his  very  argument  leai  es  a  Member  like 
my?elf  in  the  position  of  either  acqui- 
escing in  complete  ina:tion,  with  which 
course  he  does  not  agr?e,  or  else  signing 
a  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  further  co  isideration  of  the 
legislation  in  question. 

In  the  instant  case  t  lis  choice  has  not 
been  a  simple  one  for  r  le,  as  will  be  clear 
as  I  proceed.    But  eiUier  I  must  myself 
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become  a  party  to  preventing  considera- 
tion of  some  bill  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
crimination in  matters  of  employment, 
and  thus  also  contributing  to  the  more 
or  less  devious  method  of  abolishing  th3 
present  Committee,  or  else  I  must  take 
the  course  of  signing  the  petition  ref^ard- 
less  of  my  point  of  view  on  the  exact  bill 
to  which  the  petition  refers.  For  these 
reasons  I  have  signed  the  petition. 

But  the  fact  is.  In  this  particular  case, 
I  doubt  very  seriously  that  I  could  or 
would  vote  for  the  Norton  bill  if  it  came 
to  the  floor  and  were  to  be  voted  on  in  its 
present  form.  The  bill  would  undertake 
to  regulate  by  Federal  law  millions  of  hu- 
man relationships  throughout  this  whols 
vast  Nation.  It  would  call  in  question 
millions  of  hirings  and  millions  of  dis- 
missals of  workers.  In  millions  of  cases 
the  issue  of  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  would  be  raised, 
whether  or  not  it  really  was  pertinent. 
The  net  effect  would  be  to  emphasize 
more  than  they  have  ever  been  empha- 
sized before  differences  between  our 
American  citizens  as  to  their  racial,  re- 
ligious, or  ancestral  groups. 

Here  is  part  of  what  I  have  written  to 
the  p)eonIe  who  have  communicated  with 
me  on  this  subject: 

The  new  Norton  bill,  ho^x-ever,  would,  as 
you  knew,  provide  for  mandatory  enlorce- 
raent  powers  and  also  rather  severe  penal- 
ties as  well.  It  would  attempt  to  regulate 
by  law  literally  millions  of  human  relation- 
ships throughout*  the  country.  In  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  that  I  think  It  quite  In- 
conceivable that  the  Norton  bill  can  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  This, 
in  my  Judgment,  does  not  mean  that  a  mr.Jor- 
ity  of  the  Membars  are  in  favor  of  discrimina- 
tion or  opposed  to  taking  action  against  it. 
But  it  does  mean  that  ofiany  Members,  even 
many  of  a  very  liberal  and  progressive  point 
of  view,  see  this  as  a  problem  of  human  rela- 
tions in  the  communities  in  America  and 
are  sincerely  fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
an  attempt  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Norton  bill  proposes  to  do.  Every  relation- 
ship between  employers  and  employees  would 
be  subject  to  control  by  the  Commission 
under  the  Norton  bill.  And  it  Is  also  feared 
that  one  result  of  its  passage  would  bs  to 
emphajise  more  than  ever  has  been  done  be- 
fore differences  between  people  with  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  and  national  origin. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Norton  bill  were 
enacted  Into  law.  Members  of  minority 
groups  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would  be- 
gin to  get  jobs  solely  because  the  Federal 
Government  compelled  an  employer  to  hire 
them.  I  am  fearful  that  as  a  result  there 
would  bs  generated  so  much  resentment  in 
communities  and  sections  where  there  is 
little  or  no  local  support  for  this  legislation 
that  101  ways  would  be  found  to  raise  even 
higher  than  they  are  at  present  the  barriers 
and  diS^culties  against  both  tlTe  obtaining 
of  decent  employment  opportunities  by  mi- 
norities and  also  against  their  chance  to 
secure  other  worthwhile  values  of  life  in 
those  communities.  More  and  more  they 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  Federal  law 
for  a  chance  to  work. 

We  ere  fearful  also  that  under  the  Norton 
bill  other  constructive  efforts  to  break  down 
discrimination  would  cease  and  everything 
would  come  to  depend  upon  the  exercising 
of  mere  and  more  far-reaching  powers  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  then  the  law 
were  sometime  to  be  repealed,  as  I  am  afraid 
It  might  be,  the  net  result  would  be  no 
kindness  to  minority  groups. 
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But  our  choice  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  between  the  Norton  bill  on  the 
one  hand  and  nothing  at  all  on  the  other. 
I  believe  there  should  be  a  permament 
agency  of  our  Government,  probably  in 
the  Labor  Department,  that  would  be  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
regardless  of  whether  it  was  officially  so 
named.  It  should  be  an  agency  of  out- 
standing citizens  possessed  of  as  much 
moral  influence  as  possible  for  it  to  have. 
Its  whole  task  should  be  to  work  to  rid 
this  great  Nation  of  discrimination  in 
employment.  It  should  have  full  power 
to  investigate  cases  of  discrimination 
wherever  found,  to  require  testimony,  to 
publish,  and  disseminate  its  findings.  It 
should  carry  on  a  continuous  educational 
job,  furnishing  material  wherever  it 
might  prove  useful  against  discrimina- 
tion. It  should  develop  constructive 
plans  for  the  working  out  of  problems  of 
discrimination  and  use  all  its  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  voluntary  agreements  for 
ending  such  practices  in  sjjecific  cases. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  should  exercise 
compulsion  or  employ  measures  of  force 
or  impose  penalties.  I  simply  do  not 
believe  that  will  work  nor  that  it  will 
actually  help  the  very  people  intended 
to  be  helped. 

Now  some  have  argued  "But  whether 
it  works  or  not  the  law  will  stand  as  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  will  give 
encouragement  to  work  against  discrimi- 
nation." There  may  be  something  in 
that.  But  there  is  a  better  way  to  gain 
this  particular  end.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself— in  its  own  direct  employ- 
ment and  possibly  as  to  its  contractors — 
can  and  should  set  an  example.  This, 
Congress  could  provide  for.  The  Com- 
mission could  be  empowered  to  restore  to 
Federal  Government  jobs  anyone  dis- 
missed or  to  require  the  employment  of 
anyone  where,  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
evidence  it  was  shown  that  the  dismissal 
or  the  failure  to  hire  for  an  available  job 
was  due  to  discrimination. 

With  such  a  bill  we  would  be  saying  in 
effect  that  as  to  the  one  field  of  employ- 
ment where  Congress  unquestionably  can 
and  should  determine  the  policy  there 
.^hall  be  no  discrimination  but  that  hav- 
ing set  an  example  we  are  not  going  to 
attempt  to  regulate  by  Federal  law  all  the 
employment  relationships  of  America  nor 
to  attempt  to  cure  by  statute  a  problem 
which  can  only  be  truly  solved  in  the 
communities  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  at- 
titudes of  the  people  themselves. 

A  bill  on  this  subject  should  be  passed. 
We  cannot  leave  the  matter  where  it 
stands  at  present.  But  the  bill  ought,  I 
believe,  not  to  attempt  more  than  the 
provisions  such  as  I  have  generally  out- 
lined. 

What  I  have  said  will  probably  not  be 
popular  with  either  side  of  the  contro- 
versy. But  that  may  well  be  unimpor- 
tant. For  it  ir,  my  earnest  hope  that  more 
and  more  people  will  rally  to  a  forward- 
looking,  realistic  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem such  as  I  have  outlined,  knowing  that 
it  must  be  faced,  that  it  cannot  be  for- 
gotten nor  can  it  be  solved  by  unwise 
legislation. 


Address  hj  Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, on  Presentinj^  the  Chnrchman'a 
Award  to  Henry  A.  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORTOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  25, 1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
4,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New 
York  City,  the  Churchman's  award  for 
1945  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  Henry  A.  Wallace. 
I  had  the  honor  of  making  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  award.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  that  occasion 
may  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Emerson  has  said  that  "an  Institution  is 
but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man." 
Democracy  as  we  think  of  It  In  the  world 
today  is  primarily  the  lengthened  shadow  of 
one  man — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  great- 
est living  spokesman  of  Rooseveltlan  democ- 
racy is  Henry  Agard  Wallace.  Well  has  the 
Churchman  chosen  to  honor  him  with  its 
eminent  award. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  when  they  called 
him  an  idealist  (a  political  epithet  not  new 
apparently  to  our  time)  used  to  respond  by 
saying,  yes,  he  was  an  idealist.  But  when 
he  thought  of  an  Idealist,  he  always  thought 
of  Joseph.  And  when  he  thought  of  Joseph, 
he  always  remembered  that  when  the  famine 
came,  Joseph  was  the  only  man  who  had  the 
corn.  In  a  double  sense,  Henry  Wallace  has 
the  corn — the  corn  of  the  good  earth  and  the 
corn  of  the  good  life. 

Perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  greatness,  at 
least  in  the  political  world,  is  that  one 
arouses  controversy,  hate,  and  fear.  Henry 
Wallace  meets  all  these  qualifications. 

Why  is  Henry  Wallace  controversial,  hated, 
and  feared?  Surely  it  isn't  because  he  Is 
personally  provocative,  offensive,  or  beliger- 
ent.  On  the  contrary,  you  have  but  to  look  at 
him  to  see  that  In  appearance  he  is  the 
mildest  sort  of  man.  I  am  sure  he  gets  along 
with  his  wife  and  children,  and  that  his  staff 
and  associates  love  him,  and  that  he  hates 
nobody,  and  that  he  loves  peace  among  na- 
tions and  among  men.  Then  why  Is  Henry 
Wallace  controversial,  hated,  and  feared? 

It  Is  because  as  Henry  Wallace  believes  In 
God,  he  believes  also  in  man.  He  believes  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  As  he  respects  God,  he  respecU  the 
dignity  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  He 
has  a  faith  about  people  as  he  has  about  a 
church  and  about  a  Deity.  And  he  cannot 
compromise  his  faith  about  the  one  more 
th:in  about  the  other.  If  one  didn't  really 
like  a  Christian,  he  would  not  like  Henry  Wal- 
lace, and  If  one  in  his  heart  does  not  really 
have  the  faith  of  democracy,  he  cannot  but 
dislike  Henry  Wallace. 

Henry  Wallace,  like  Mirabeau,  as  Carlyle 
put  It,  "has  an  eye."  He  can  see  the  many 
who  are  "Ul-fed,  lU-clothed,  and  Ill-housed." 
He  can  see  with  his  eye  wasted  resources  of 
soil  and  minerals  and  metals,  and  of  facul- 
ties and  manpower  and  technology.  He  can 
see  where  lack  of  coordination  in  the  use  of 
what  we  have  denies  to  the  many  what  they 
•hoiUd  be  able  to  enjoy. 


Naturally,  therefore,  one  who  sees  all  thMe 
things  wants  to  make  them  come  uue,  and 
he  fights  for  them.  Naturally,  he  haa  to 
fight  against  tha>e  who  see  them  too  as 
possible,  but  don't  want  them  to  become 
dreams  realized. 

It  has  always  interested  me  to  see  the  lack 
of  reciprocity  between  men  who  hate  a'  really 
great  man.  and  the  really  great  man.  They 
hate  him,  but  he  doesn't  hate  them.  To  him 
they  are  mere  obstructions  along  the  way 
forward.  Tney  sadden  htm.  There  are 
times,  undoubtedly,  when  they  vex  him.  but 
he.  in  his  heart,  can  truly  say  like  the  Master 
upon  the  Cross.  "Father  forgive  them,  for 
thev  know  not  what  they  do." 

For  a  long  time  Henry  Wallace  has  seen 
the  danger  of  dictatorship  and  tyranny,  and 
has  fought  against  them.  He  has  fought  for 
the  victory  which  we  have  gained,  and  the 
victory  which  is  still  In  shadow.  For  a  long 
time  he  has  fought  for  peace,  an  abiding 
peace,  which  was  the  absence  of  war  or  op- 
pression anywhere  in  the  world,  and  he  has 
stirred  men  to  mighty  deeds  and  thoughU 
in  the  building  of  the  IrxEtitutlons  which 
would  assure  Euch  peace.  He  has  fought  for 
Jobs,  a  simple  chance  to  live  decently  and  to 
earn  It,  for  everybody 

To  Henry  Wallace,  you  can't  have  democ- 
racy unless  you  have  an  end  of  despotism 
everywhere  in  the  world  unless  you  have 
peace,  and  unless  you  have  full  emplo>Tnent. 
That  Is  as  right  as  the  stars  to  him.  and  he 
cannot  either  compromise  with  or  abandon 
those  objectives  any  more  than  he  can  re- 
nounce his  God  J 

We  are  Just  n(Jw  facing  the  real  testing 
time  of  democracy.  It  is  not  Just  democracy 
which  makes  people  resist  an  assault  upon 
their  country  and.  If  needs  be.  die  In  the  at- 
tempt. 

But  it  Is  democracy  which  makes  men  build 
a  good  world  for  all  the  people,  which  makes 
men  respect  their  fellow  men,  and  gives  them 
the  enlightened  vision  to  see  that  in  the 
general  welfare  Is  to  be  found  the  only  real 
security  for  the  Individual  welfare 

We  think  that  those  who  have  died,  thoss 
who  have  given  any  pait  of  themselves  In 
this  war,  have  deep  In  their  hearts  fought 
for  the  kind  of  life  In  America  and  In  the 
world  which  only  democracy  can  afford. 

One  In  America,  therefore,  cannot  really 
be  true  to  the  dead  and  deny  the  full  Impli- 
cations of  democracy  to  the  living.  One 
cannot  be  consistent  and  proclaim  all  honor 
for  the  hero  who  fell  upon  the  battlefield  and 
deny  a  home  to  that  hero  s  widow  and  chil- 
dren, or  deny  that  family  which  remains  be- 
hind a  Job.  or  a  chance  for  health,  or  a  decent 
Income  and  fair  access  to  the  good  things 
of  this  great  land. 

Like  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Heru-y  Wallace 
loves  every  part  of  America,  because  he  has 
so  much  of  America  in  him  It  has  seemed 
to  me  he  loves  the  common  man  because  be 
has  so  much  of  the  common  man  In  him. 

The  people  of  America  todsy  have  to  make 
the  choice  as  to  whether  they  want  the  kind 
of  democracy  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  fought 
for  and  Henry  Wallace  Is  fighting  for,  or 
whether  they  don't,  and  are  wUllng  to  face 
the  conhequences. 

I  cannot  but  have  faith  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  this  world  who  have 
suffered  so  much  have  somehow  got  a 
vision — as  Tennyson   said — 

"Dipt   Into   the   future,   far   as    human   eye 

could  see" — 
[Seen  I  "the  Vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 

wonder  that  would  be." 

I  have  faith  that  the  people  see  that  for 
the  first  time  In  human  history  peace  and 
plenty  are  within  the  grasp  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  this  land,  and  In  many  other 
lands  cl  the  eartb.   I  cannot  but  believe  that 
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we  have  been  chastened  like  Job  for  our 
lack  of  faith,  and  that  our  only  redemption 
to  to  prove  our  faith.  The  voice  of  Henry 
Wallac-e.  therefore.  Is  not  a  voice  crying  In 
the  wilderness.  It  Is  the  call  to  the  faithful 
fcr  the  pilgrimage.  Behind  such  men  has 
the  race  always  moved  forward.  Behind  such 
men  ahall  we  move  on  yet  further  and  higher. 

I  now  ask  Mr.  Wallace  and  the  audience 
to  rise.  I  read  the  Citation  of  the  Churchman: 

"To  Henry  Agard  Wallace,  fearless  liberal, 
whose  faith  In  America  as  a  'sun  of  righteous- 
ness with  healing  In  its  wings"  fcr  its  own 
people  and  neighbors  of  all  the  world,  has  in- 
spired universal  aspiration  for  a  happier  life 
among  those  bearing  heavy  burdens  of  fear 
and  want  and  squalor.  To  a  man  of  vision 
who  has  dared  to  «peak  to  the  modern  world 
as  the  prophets  of  old  spoke  to  theirs,  against 
the  privilege  of  the  few  and  for  the  privilege 
of  the  many:  who  believes  that  social  evolu- 
tion Is  better  than  revolution:  whose  devo- 
tion to  democracy  stems  from  the  Christian 
evaluation  of  Individual  worth.  To  one  who 
knows  that  only  the  Idealist  can  be  a  realist." 

Henry  Agard  Wallace,  because  It  Is  rightly 
yours,  and  you  have  been  Justly  given  It,  I 
present   you  the   Churchman's   award. 


Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  25.  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  June  21  last.  The  article  pays  a  trib- 
ute to  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of 
Staff,  and  Is  captioned  "Army's  able 
leadership  traced  to  executive  skill  of 
Marshall." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AascT'a  Able  Lsadeiiship  T»ac«d  to  ExsrtrnvE 

Sxiix  or  Massiiall — CHTKy  or  Staff.  Ai - 

LOWED  A  Feu  Hand  bt  RooErvixT.  Chose 

HS      COMMANrE?.S     CAREFtn.LT     AND     TESTED 

Thkm  BxroEK  Sending  Tiiem  Into  Battle 
(By  Maj.  Oeorge  Fielding  Eliot) 

As  the  first  thunderous  cheers  of  welcon-e 
to  General  Elsenhower  die  away,  there  Is  time 
to  ask  ourselves:  How  did  Elsenhower  hap- 
pen? Who  picked  him  for  his  great  com- 
mand with  such  unerring  Judgment?  After 
all.  he  was  only  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  In- 
fantry when  the  war  started,  in  an  Army 
contatnln;;  some  400  lieutenant  colonels 
senior  to  hlnasclf.  to  say  nothing  of  some 
700  full  colonels  and  nearly  150  general  cffl- 
cers.  How  did  he  get  up  to  the  top  so  fast. 
Just  when  he  was  needed? 

In  fact,  how  does  It  happen  that  our  great 
Army,  the  greatest  we  ever  have  sent  Into 
battle,  has  been  universally  so  well  com- 
manded? How  Is  It  that  there  have  been 
none  of  the  disastrous  failures  of  command 
which  have  occurred  In  previous  wars?  Hew 
to  It  that  so  few  generals  of  any  grade  have 
had  to  b3  sent  home  because  they  fell  down 
on  the  Job — and  the  few  that  did  have  gone 
heme  so  promptly? 

TBaZEFOLO  aXASON    CrVEN 

I  think  this  Is  a  very  good  time  to  pay  the 
tribute  that  is  his  due  to  the  man  who  is 


reeponslble  for  this  outs' anding  record.  He 
Is  the  Chief  of  Staff.  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  Marshall.  Tlie  reason  why  our 
generals  have  been  so  wel  l  chosen  and  so  suc- 
cessful really  Is  threefold:  (1)  President 
Roosevelt  left  the  choice  entirely  to  General 
Marshall,  exercising  no  Ir  fluence  on  the  mat- 
ter himself,  so  that  leaders  were  chosen  by  a 
soldier  and  not.  as  so  often  In  the  past,  by  a 
civilian  President  or  Serretary  of  War:  (2) 
General  Marshall  knew  his  men  and  chose 
them  with  skill;  (3)  having  chosen,  he  tested 
the  men  of  his  choice  a  .  every  step  forward 
until  he  was  sure  he  ha  I  the  right  men  fcr 
the  right  assignments. 

When  the  Army  was  first  being  greatly  ex- 
panded at  the  time  tha:  the  fall  of  Prance 
shocked  the  Nation  into  a  realization  of  the 
danger  across  the  Atlantic,  General  Marshall 
began  choosing  the  men  who  might  have  to 
command  millions  of  American  bo\-s  In  battle. 
He  recognized  that  most  3f  the  general  officers 
of  the  Regular  Army,  as  it  then  existed,  were 
too  old  for  active  field  commands  in  modem 
war.  Use  could  be  mad  >  of  their  experience 
and  wisdom  In  the  tralr  ing  period,  but  they 
would  have  to  be  repla(  ed  when  It  came  to 
actual  fighting.  By  whcm?  Not.  In  the  first 
place,  by  citizen  officer i.  because  these  did 
not  yet  have  enough  ecperience  and  train- 
ing— they  might  acquire  It  later,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  prof efsi  anal  officers  of  the 
Regular  Army  would  hiive  to  carry  on.  So 
the  problem  was  to  eh  wse  the  generals  of 
the  new  Army  from  the  colonels,  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  majors  ol  the  old  regular  es- 
tablishment. In  partlciUar  the  problem  was 
to  select  from  these  (ll^ere  were  In  October. 
1940,  6.000  "promotion  1  st"  officers  in  these  3 
grades)  a  very  few  outstanding  men  for 
the  very  highest  commai  ids.  This  was  no  eaiy 
task — end  a  mistake  night  cost  hundreds. 
even  thousands,  of  lives  might  risk  the  very 
safety  of  the  Nation  be:ore  it  could  be  cor- 
rected. For  there  could  be  no  real  proof  until 
battle  was  joined. 

General  Marshall  made  himself  a  "little 
list."  He  wrote  names  on  that  list  of  men 
he  knew,  from  his  own  wide  experience  and 
acquaintance  in  the  Aimy;  he  added  to  it 
men  of  high  "service  reputation"  whom  he 
did  not  know,  and  some  who  were  recom- 
mended to  him  by  other  s  In  whose  judgment 
he  had  confidence.  It  was  not  a  very  lorg 
list,  but  It  was  a  list  on  which  you  might 
have  seen  a  good  manr  names  which  have 
been  much  in  the  headlines  recently — and 
a  few  which  have  not. 

Having  made  his  lilt.  General  Marshall 
did  not  stop  there.  I  e  proceeded  to  put 
each  officer  on  tfcat  list  through  a  period  of 
trial  and  test  as  ruthlei  s  and  soul-searching 
as  he  could  make  It.  He  piled  burdens  on 
them:  he  shifted  then  suddenly  from  one 
post  to  another  of  inc -eased  responsibility; 
he  worked  the  very  heerts  out  of  them,  and 
he  judged  them  strlctl  r  and  impartially  by 
the  results  they  produced. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  wts  on  that  list.  When 
It  was  first  prepared.  h<  was  executive  officer 
of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry  at  Port  Lewis, 
Wash.  He  was  made  chief  of  staff  of 
the  Third  Division  at  the  same  post;  making 
good  in  that  job.  he  wer  t  to  the  Ninth  Corps, 
also  a.s  chief  of  staff;  fro  n  there  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Lt.  Gen.  Walter  Krueger's  Third 
Army,  again  as  chief  of  staff,  and  served  with 
that  officer  through  the  Louisiana  maneuvers 
of  1941.  Then  he  was  a  sruptly  shifted  to  the 
War  Department  general  staff  as  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  oj)erj  tions.  There,  under 
General  Marshall's  own  eye,  he  served  the 
final  months  of  his  ste'n  apprenticeship  for 
the  command  of  S.OOO.GDO  American  soldiers, 
until  the  day  when  he  was  summoned  from 
his  desk  to  Marshall's  office  to  hear  his  chief 
say:  "Eisenhower.  I've  |  ot  to  send  somebody 
to  Europe  to  command  (ur  forces  there. 
picked  you  for  the  Job, 
leave?" 


I've 
How  soon  can  you 


A  DEBT  OF   GRATTTUDE 

It  was  not  only  the  commander  In  chief 
who  was  thus  selected.  The  same  process — 
varying  somewhat  in  detail — was  applied  to 
every  one  of  the  present  Army  group,  Army 
and  corps  commanders,  and  to  Some  who 
didn't  make  the  grade.  Those  who  buckled 
under  the  strain  were  through.  The  older 
cheers  tended  to  fall  by  the  wayside  (General 
Krueger.  for  example,  is  the  only  officer  new 
holding  a  field  who  was  a  permanent  major 
general  of  the  Regular  Army  in  October, 
1940) .  The  younger  men  came  to  the  top  as 
they  proved  themselves  worthy.  And  the  re- 
sult speaks  for  Itself — speaks  eloquently  In 
terms  of  victories  won.  and  won  without 
needless  sacrifice  or  cruel  disaster. 

The  Nation— and  particularly  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  the  wives  and  sweethearts  of 
America — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  George 
Catlett  Marshall  which  never  can  be  repaid. 
As  we  honor  our  returning  generals,  fresh 
from  their  fields  of  victory,  let  us  not  forget 
the  man  who  chose  them  and  directed  them 
so  well,  and  whose  wise  choice  and  soldierly 
vision  gave  us  those  victories  at  far  less  pro- 
portionate cost  than  any  we  have  won  before. 


Poland's  Rebirth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<;k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Poland's 
Rebirth."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  25.  1945. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  an  election  to 
give  the  Polish  people  an  opportunity  to 
select  a  government  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. Thus  this  great  people,  whose  un- 
happy lot  it  was  to  be  the  first  to  take 
up  arms  in  an  effort  to  halt  the  Nazi 
troops,  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  the  democratic  process 
for  which  so  much  blood  and  sacrifice 
has  been  expended. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

POLAND'S  BXBirrn 

The  announcement  from  San  Francisco 
that  Poland  will  have  a  place  reserved  among 
the  original  signers  of  the  new  world  Charter 
brings  to  a  happy  ending  a  situation  that 
might  have  been  perUous  as  well  as  tragically 
Ironical.  The  Poles  had  the  honor  to  put  up 
the  first  armed  resistance  to  Hitler's  troops. 
Their  cities  were  the  first  to  be  wrecked,  their 
countrjrslde  the  first  to  be  pillaged,  their 
citizens  the  first  to  be  butchered  or  enslaved. 
Poland,  moreover,  had  the  sed  distinction  of 
being  a  possible  source  of  disagreement  be- 
tween Russia  and  her  western  allies.  If  this 
disagreement  had  gone  a  little  further  the 
snarling  ghosts  of  the  Nazi  leaders  m'ght 
have  enjoyed  bitter  mirth  In  their  black 
Valhalla. 

The  actual  agreement  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  recognition  of  Premier  Osubka- 
Morawski's  new  Polish  National  Government 
Is,  and  had  to  be,  a  compromise.  The  Rus- 
sian-sponsored Lublin  Government  has  been 
broadened  by  the  inclusion  of  former  Premier 
Mikolajczyk  of  the  old  London  group  as  Dsp- 
uty  Premier  and  of  other  Poles  lately  in  exUe 
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or  belonging  to  the  Polish  underground.  So 
far  as  the  Polish  Republic  is  concerned,  the 
London  Government  In  Exile  ceases  to  exist. 
The  new  government  is  provisional  until 
elections  can  be  held.  For  the  point  of  view 
of  most  Poles  it  may  be  a  better  govern- 
ment than  the  one  which  lost  the  bloody 
campaign  of  1939.  The  Communists  are  In, 
but  the  inept  reactionaries  of  1939  are  out. 

In  accepting  this  settlement  the  British. 
Russian,  and  American  Governments  have 
again  emphasized  their  intention  to  remove 
every  possible  obstacle  to  full  and  frank  co- 
operation. The  Polish  question  was  as  dif- 
ficult as  any  that  can  confront  us  in  Europe. 
There  are  still  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
One  test  will  be  the  election  that  turns  the 
provisional  government  Into  a  permanent 
government.  We  in  this  country  will  hope 
that  It  will  be  an  election  somewhat  similar 
to  the  kind  we  know  best,  with  unham- 
pered presentation  of  opposing  points  of  view 
and  uncensored  reporting  of  what  goes  on. 
If  the  three  consulting  governments  have 
agreed,  in  the  words  of  Saturday's  official 
statement,  that  "the  feeling  of  national  dig- 
nity and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Polish  state 
requires  Polish  affairs  to  be  settled  by  the 
Poles  themselves,"  all  should  go  well. 

The  restored  Polish  state  will  represent  a 
decimated  and  impoverished  nation.  In  this 
nation  the  fifteenth  century  mind  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Jacobowsky  In  the  play  Is  probably 
pretty  well  extinct.  There  has  been  at  least 
the  democracy  of  a  common  suffering.  We 
have  to  hope  that  another  kind  of  democ- 
racy l3  being  born  and  that  Poland  may  be, 
not  a  buffer  state,  a  marchland  or  a  de- 
pendency, but  a  free  and  Independent  coun- 
try. 


Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSlAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  June  21,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  wish  to  say 
that  a  few  days  ago  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  article 
to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  would 
furnish  Argentina  rubber  and  rubber 
tires. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  find  a  news  article 
by  Mr.  Charles  Corddry.  United  Press 
special  writer,  stating  that  he  had  learned 
from  a  high  cfiflcial  that  America  has 
pureed  to  supply  Argentina  500,000  tons 
of  oil,  which,  he  said,  will  raise  that 
country's  consumption  close  to  prewar 
levels. 

Of  course,  tires  and  oil  are  being 
rationed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  motion  to  in- 
clude the  newspaper  article  above  re- 
ferred to  as  part  of  my  remarks,  submit 
the  same,  as  follows: 

AEGXNTINA    REPORTED    GBTrTTNO    500.000    TONS    Or 
OIL    FSOM    UNITED    STATES 

(By  Charles  Corddrj) 

A  high  official  disclosed  last  night  that 
America  has  agreed  to  supply  Argentina 
500,000  tons  of  oil  which,  he  said,  will  raise 
that  country's  consumption  close  to  prewar 
levels. 

The  official,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
Jeal,  said  it  may  mean  that  Argentinians  will 


be  better  supplied  with  ell  than  United 
States  citizens. 

He  said  the  American-Argentine  agreement 
was  made  despite  this  country's  refusal  to 
increase  allocations  to  BrazU,  where  con- 
stimption  Is  at  20  percent  of  the  prewar  level 
and  when  there  is  no  gasoline  for  civilian 
automobiles. 

Of  the  total  In  the  Argentine  deal,  100 .000 
tons  will  be  shipped  in  American  tankers,  the 
official  said,  and  400,000  tons  in  ships  fur- 
nished by  Argentina. 

The  agreeement,  it  was  stated,  was  one 
result  of  the  recent  renewal  of  Argentine- 
American  diplomatic  relations.  Since  then 
several  top-ranking  American  officials  have 
said  Argentina  still  has  much  to  do  to  fulfill 
her  International  commitments. 

Disclosure  of  the  oil  deal  came  a  few  days 
after  the  Petroleum  Administration  an- 
nounced that  allocations  to  Latin-American 
countries  could  not  be  increased  at  present 
because  of  the  tight  shipping  situation  In 
the  Pacific. 

V/IUTEB  or  EXPOSi  THREATTNCD  IN  AJtCENTINA 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

BtJiNos  Aires,  June  9. — Despite  the  fact 
that  official  Argentine  decrees  and  statements 
give  the  Impre.ssion  that  press  censorship  Is 
lifting  in  this  country,  American  correspond- 
ents in  Buenos  Aires  are  keeping  a  24-hour 
check  on  Amaldo  Cortesl,  New  York  Times 
correspondent. 

Cortesl  was  told  by  Alberto  Telsalre.  act- 
ing minister  of  the  interior,  last  Tuesday  not 
to  be  surprised  at  anything  that  might  hap- 
pen to  him  for  revealing  conditions  inside 
Argentina. 

Telsalre  hauled,  Cortesl  over  the  official 
coals  for  his  dispatch  of  May  31  in  which 
Cortesl  called  the  Imprisonment,  the  censor- 
ship, and  the  Gestajx)  methods  in  Argentina 
today  worse  than  anything  he  had  seen  in 
17  years  of  Italian  fascism. 

Telsalre  flatly  said  the  government  would 
not  permit  correspondents  to  create  "inter- 
national difficulties"  for  It.  He  was  referring 
to  the  furore  caused  in  the  United  States  by 
Cortesl's  article. 

Telsalres  warning  was  a  direct  contradic- 
tion of  the  statement  yesterday  of  Foreign 
Minister  Cesar  Ameghino  w^ho  said:  "It  is 
the  intention  of  tlie  government  to  guarantee 
absolute  press  freedom." 

Cortesl  has  also  been  threatened  by  non- 
official  sources  with  the  kind  of  brutal  at- 
tack suffered  by  Frank  Breese  of  the  United 
Press  In  July,  1943,  and  by  Waldo  Frank  In 
July,  1942.  Both  were  beaten  by  hoodlums 
for  exp>oslng  conditions  here. 

Telsalre's  warning  came  on  the  eve  of  the 
publication  of  a  government  decree  per- 
mitting stispended  newspapers  to  resume 
publication  and  providing  pardons  fcr  jailed 
newspapermen.  This  was  called  a  restora- 
tion of  press  freedom. 

Newspapers  In  Buenos  Aires  published  the 
decree  side  by  side  with  reports  of  the  closing 
down  of  La  Trlbuna,  an  Important  prodemo- 
cratic  provincial  daily  published  In  Rosarla. 

Dispatches  to  the  United  States  telling 
about  the  clamping  down  on  La  Trlbuna  were 
censored.     The  ban  was  hastily  lifted. 

Meanwhile,  censorship  of  t>oth  outgoing 
and  incoming  news  continues.  Ironically, 
the  very  day  that  the  decree  restoring  "press 
freedom"  was  headlined,  dispatches  telling 
about  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  some  2,000 
persons  who  were  seeing  Americ  Ghioldl,  cru- 
sading editor  of  La  Van  Guardla,  off  to  exile 
in  Chile,  were  not  permitted  to  go  through 
cable  censorship  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  foreign  minister's  own  statement  on 
press  freedom  was  held  up  5  hours  by  cen- 
sorship. 

PRISON  EHS    REPORTED    BEING    FRIED 

BuTNos  AIRES,  June  9. — Col.  Fllomeno  J. 
Velazco.  chief  of  police  In  Buenos  Aires,  said 
that    aU    political   prisoners  in   Argentina's 


four  largest  penitentiaries  would  be  released 
as  of  today.  He  said  more  than  200  were 
freed  this  morning. 

The  police  chief  declared  the  liberation 
order  affected  "political  and  social  prisoners" 
in  Martin  Garcia  Island,  the  southern  Jails. 
and  the  Villa  Devoto  in  the  outsklrt*  ot 
Buenos  Aires. 


CIO  Procedure 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday the  House  gave  a  faint  Indication 
that  at  some  time  it  was  going  to  re- 
quire OPA  to  make  a  change  in  its  pro- 
cedure. The  press  of  last  week,  espe- 
cially the  papers  from  Detroit,  carried 
the  information  that  there  was  a  short- 
age of  meat  in  Detroit  and  that  the  CIO 
was  marching  on  the  city  hall  protesting 
the  lack  of  meat,  while  In  other  parts  of 
the  city  the  union  was  on  strike  in  the 
slaughtering  houses.  The  workers  who 
took  away  the  refuse,  and  carted  it  to  the 
rendering  plants  went  on  strike.  The 
slaughterers  could  not  continue  to 
butcher  cattle  because  of  the  failure  to 
remove  the  refuse  or  waste. 

In  a  screamer  on  the  front  page  In  the 
Detroit  News  of  June  22.  in  large  black- 
faced  type  we  find  these  words.  "Strike 
Cuts  Off  Detroit's  Meat."  Below  is  the 
caption  over  the  news  story,  "All  stocks 
to  be  gone  in  48  hours — Rendering  tie- 
up  closes  packers."  The  news  story 
then  reads  in  part: 

Detroit's  meat  shortage  became  even  more 
acute  today  with  the  walkout  of  2(X)  em- 
ployees of  four  rendering  companies.  The 
aciion  win  close  most  of  the  city's  34  slaugh- 
ter tmd  packing  houses  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Managers  of  the  packing  houses  reported 
to  city  officials  today  that  without  the  re- 
moval of  the  byp.'-oducts  from  the  slaugh- 
tered animals,  the  killing  will  have  to  cease. 

Benjamin  Unwln,  secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Independent  Meat  Dealers,  said  the  city  "will 
be  without  meat  In  48  hours,  unless  the  dis- 
pute Is  settled." 

He  explained  that  the  city's  dally  quota  of 
500.000  pounds  of  beef  wiM  stop  tonight  and 
shelves  of  butcher  shcps  will  be  bare  with 
the  exception  of  some  sausages  and  lunch 
meats. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  200  striking  employes  are  members  of 

the  Packing  House  Workers  (CIO).  District  7. 
They  walked  out  to  protest  the  Regional  War 
Labor  Board's  delay  in  approving  a  contract 
with  the  companies. 

Ironically  enough.  It  was  the  failure  of 
Russell  Ballard,  president  of  Dairy  Workers 
Union  (CIO) .  who  Is  a  member  of  the  RWLB, 
to  write  his  report  on  on  the  dispute  that 
caused  the  delay.  Pierce  Wright,  labor  rela- 
tions counael  for  the  rendering  companies, 
said. 

•  ••••• 

CATTLE   HERB KO   rtmafl 

Detroit  cattle  brokers,  meanwhile,  reported 
that  stockyards  were  loaded  with  cattle  which 
they  are  unable  to  sell. 

Jack  Ridley,  of  the  Ridley  Commission  Co., 
sa.d  he  iiad  200  head  of  cattle,  representing 
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lOO  000  pounds  of  beef,  for  sale  but  "no  one 
wants  to  bid  for  them." 

Rid'ey  blamed  the  situation  on  the  closing 
of  the  small  packing  houses,  -which  were  his 
main  outlets.  Four  were  reported  closed  be- 
fore today's  strikes  because  of  quota  diffi- 
culties with  the  OPA. 

Ridley  said  he  has  told  his  weatem  sup- 
pliers to  stop  delivering  him  cattle  here. 

What  an  abfurdity  In  a  civilized  com- 
munity. Cattle  ready  to  be  slaughtered, 
a  population  demanding  meat,  union  em- 
ployees going  out  on  strike,  slaughter- 
houses closed  by  strikers,  and  other  union 
employees  march  on  the  city  hall  to  de- 
mand that  the  city  government  give  them 

meat. 

All  they  had  to  do  to  get  the  meat  was 
to  have  their  buddies  to  go  back  to  their 
Jobs,  do  their  work  and  the  cattle  would 
be  slaughtered,  the  meat  available,  in  the 
market. 

If  I  was  the  mayor  of  Detroit  I  would 
write  each  housewife  a  letter  telling  her 
If  she  was  the  wife  of  a  striker,  who  was 
helping  to  cause  the  meat  shortage,  she 
show  him  the  rolling  pin  or  the  frying 
pan  and  "lay  down  the  law  to  him." 

If  the  Federal  Government  with  all  of 
Its  power,  cannot  get  those  who  obstruct 
the  slaughterers  of  cattle  and  the  deliv- 
eries of  meat  out  of  the  way.  so  that  the 
housev.ife  can  feed  her  children.  I  am 
sure  that  if  they  will  turn  the  situation 
over  to  the  wives  and  the  mothers,  it  will 
be  solved  without  delay. 
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One  Tlioasand  Head  of  Hogs  But  No  Meat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOT7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Braymer  (Mo.)  Bee: 

Ojat  THOtrSAMT)    HtAD  'OT    HOC6    EVT   KO    MEAT 

10  cAauiAoa  or  rAT  ho<js  shipped  noit.  the 

BIUTMEX   MABXrr  IN  PAST   1 1   OATS  BtTT  MOT  A 
rOUNB  or  PORK  TO  BE  HAS 

Prom  June  II  until  June  31.  tnclualTe, 
there  have  bfen  shipped  from  the  Braymer 
•tockvards  to  Kansas  City  10  carloads  of  fat 
hoRi.'or  more  then  IflS.OOO  pound*— y«t  it 
la  dOMbtftil  If  there  has  been  25  pounds  of 
pork  available  from  our  reUllere  In  that 
lennth  of  time. 

Here  Is  th#  epitome  of  aalnlnlty  In  Govern- 
ment  mHritctinjT. 

A  community  of  15,000  people  without  a 
pound  of  pork  for  sale.  Only  one  quarter  of 
beef  has  been  received  In  Braymer  In  the 
la'^t  10  days  and  that  welfbed  Irea  than  ICO 
pounds. 

Such  in  brief  la  the  science  In  marketing 
a.^  exhibited  by  OPA  and  kindred  bureaus, 
and  that  is  what  Is  happening  in  Braymer. 
It  undoubtedly  has  happened  in  hundreds 
of  other  communities.  Tlie  only  persons  who 
have  any  meat  <m  hands  are  the  farmers 
who  have  lockers  at  the  locker  plant  and 
they  are  not  allowed  to  sell  it  even  IX  they 
bad  suAclent  to  spare. 

Let  Holder  bought  268  head  of  hogs  that 
would   probably    average    from   230    to    250 
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Return  of  Prii oi  ert  of  War  to  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J04n  C.  butler 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


mrw  ToaK 
OF  REPREPENTATIVES 


Monday  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  o;  Buffalo  and  vicinity 
should  be  read  wl  ;h  interest  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  am  in  accord  with 
this  resolution  and  am  of  the  opinion 
they  are  not  asking  too  much  or  being 
too  unreasonable  in  wanting  the  Euro- 
pean war  prisone  -s  returned  to  Europe  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  and  re- 
questing that  w€  adopt  legislation  pro- 
hibiting them  from  competing  in  any 
manner  with  our  American  workers. 

I  sincerely  hoie  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  war  prisor  ers  will  give  this  matter 
their  attention  as  I  know,  from  talking 
to  other  Members  of  Congress,  that  sim- 
ilar situations  enist  in  their  districts: 

Whereas  all  the  >eople  of  the  United  States 
of  America  rejolcs  In  ths  stupendous  vlc- 
torlea  of  our  mlliUry  forces  but  have  re- 
frained from  hilarious  celebrations  and  have 
continued  their  laborious  task  of  full  pro- 
duction to  supply  every  need  of  armed  forces 
In  the  Pacinc  and  Asia:  and 

Whnreas  this  action  by  the  workers  of  thU 
country  servt*  notice  upon  publ\p  ofBclals  and 
military  loaders  tli«t  the  workers  nro  abreaat 
of  the  limes  and  ihave  a  full  understanding 
of  what  U  requlri!  of  them  without  fanfare 
and  without  proiramt  of  propagandti;  and 
Wherea*  when  (properly  complied  record! 
compute  the  cosii  in  terms  of  llvee  lost  in 
this  terrible  conlllct  It  will  not  be  dlfllCUlt 
to  understand  w»y  the  workers  are  so  well 
Informed  because  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  gave  Ihelr  Uvea  were  workers  or 
the  sons  of  work(rs  who  kept  their  famlllee 
well  Informed.  T  le  greater  number  of  thoae 
who  lived  to  wltiess  victory  In  Europe  and 
Will  continue  th#  ftght  in  the  Pacific  and 
Asia  to  a  glorlou^  victory,  are  workers  and 
the  sons  of  workers  and  their  families  need 
no  program  of  picpaganda  to  remind  them 
the  war  still  cont  nues;  and 

Whereas  while  i  rograms  of  propaganda  Jam 
our  radio  networl  ;s  a  moat  dangerous  condi- 


tion Is  quietly  festering  In  the  case  of  war 
prisoners  In  this  country.  With  victory  In 
Europe  war  orders  are  being  canceled  nnd 
cut  back  throwing  many  out  of  work,  swelling 
the  rapidly  mounting  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  officials  in  charge  of  the  Eu- 
ropean war  prisoners  must  be  required  by  law 
to  return  the  prisoners  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  the  European  Continent  where 
they  can  be  employed  constructively  and  the 
Federation  of  Labor  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity 
memorializes  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary 
legislation  to  secure  this  result;  and 

Whereas  officials  In  charge  of  war  prisoners 
may  have  a  better  Job  and  may  be  receiv- 
ing higher  salaries  than  they  can  secure  in 
civilian  life,  together  with  the  possibility 
of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous 
employers  who  wruid  not  hesitate  to  retain 
prison  labor  in  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  the  American  worksr,  all  of  which 
Is  causing  mistrust  to  breed  in  the  minds  of 
the  workers;  and 

Whereas  after  free  discussion  and  thought- 
ful deliberation,  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Buffalo  and  Vicinity  In  meeting  assembled 
on  May  10.  1945,  unanimously  voted  to 
memorialize  tho  Congrers  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  provide  that 
Faropean  war  prisoners  bo  returned  to 
Europe  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
and  for  the  time  they  do  remain  in  this 
country  they  be  prohibited  from  competing 
in  any  manner  with  American  workers :  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  of  Labor  of 
Buffalo  and  Vicinity  memorallze  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  protection  and  safety 
for  the  workers  of  America  against  the  In- 
roads of  prisoners  cf  war  labor,  to  return 
European  war  prisoners  to  E!urope  at  the 
earliest  pcsslbie  moment,  and  while  they  re- 
main In  this  country,  prohibit  their  compe- 
tition with  American  workers,  all  of  which 
will  prevent  desecration  of  the  cause  foi 
which  ctir  people  fought  and  died. 
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HON.  ROY  0.  WCODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  WCODRRFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  living  in  my  home  city. 
She  is  %  highly  IntelUgent  and  patriotic 
housewife  and  mother.  She  htm  from 
the  very  flr»t  cooperated  with  Uie  Oov- 
ernment  In  every  way  in  attempting  to 
correct  conditions,  which  at  this  time 
aroiues  the  ire  of  those  who  are  penalized 
and  discriminated  against  by  those  par- 
ticipating In  black  markets,  excecslvo 
prices,  and  so  forth,  on  the  things  we  all 
have  to  buy. 

Her  letter  Is  most  interesting.  She 
sees  clearly  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country,  and.  I  believe,  she  speaks  the 
minds  of  housewives  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  with  these  remarks  the  letter  I 
refer  to.  I  am  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  on  Saturday  last  this  House  tock 
action  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  remedy 
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to  a  marked  degree  the  conditions  of 
which  slie  complains: 

Bat  Citt,  Mich..  June  17.  1945. 

DzAs  Sni :  Brother.  I'm  hungry !  How  about 
you?  This  meat  situation  is  a  me«s.  and  I'm 
beginning  to  believe  something  should  be 
done. 

PlcEss  put  me  straight  on  thU.  If  Canada 
is  a  subject  of  England,  how  come  they  don't 
share  with  her.  My  niece  was  over  in  Can- 
ada, and  she  said  you  could  get  anything 
you  wanted — the  highest  priced  meal  was  60 
cents. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that  one 
week  we  didn't  have  butter,  lard,  or  meat. 
We  ate  In  a  restaurant  and  It  cost  a  small 
fortune.    There  are  five  of  us. 

Believe  me.  I'm  not  a  fly-by-nlght  mana- 
ger either.  My  service  Is  given  for  OPA  store 
inspection  once  a  month.  We  process  our 
cans.  Saved  our  fat.  Keep  our  paper. 
Bought  two  bonds  a  month.  No  money  spent 
foolish,  because  we  don't  drink,  use  cigarettes, 
or  go  to  theaters.  Our  children  are  taught 
the  clean  fundamentals  of  life.  We  want 
to  share  and  do  what  Is  right.  We  bought 
from  day  to  day.  because  It  was  preached  to 
us  over  the  radio  and  In  the  newspapers. 
What  happened.  You  took  away  our  point 
value  on  the  red  stamp.  Everything  was 
raised  on  the  blue  point,  because  we  beUeved 
in  being  patriotic— preached  It.  ate  It.  and 
slept  It.    But  was  justice  rendered?    No! 

I'm  fighting  mad.  You  pick  up  the 
paper— graft,  graft,  graft! 

The  man  and  lady  across  the  road  are  an 
old  couple.  He's  lost  weight.  She  with  heart 
trouble,  with  their  measly  points,  cant  make 
a  go  of  It.    Be  works  In  a  defense  plant,  too. 

Yes;  I  have  nine  nephews,  one  brother  In 
the  armed  forces.  No;  I  can't  send  any  more 
bDxes.  I  haven't  any  points.  Everything  I 
ever  got  from  the  OPA  I  had  to  get  with  a 
doctor's  permit.  They  don't  have  to  call  • 
conference  to  ask  me  If  I'll  check  celling 
prices,  etc..  at  this  store  or  that.  Don't  mis- 
understand. 'I'm  willing  to  work  and  do 
more  than  my  share,  but  I'd  like  to  have 
balanced  Justtee  for  all,  too. 

I  dont  know  of  a  better  person  to  pour  my 
hsart  out  to  than  to  one  that's  there  repre- 
senting us  in  Washington.  This  l£  my  opin- 
ion. 

Oh,  yes;  another  thing.  What  about  gaso- 
line to  go  to  a  camp  meeting?  The  spiritual 
recreation  Is  good  for  the  mind  and  heart. 
That  Is  the  only  vacation  I  get.  I  know  of 
10  people  that  would  like  to  go.  But  beer 
trucks  get  all  the  gas  they  want.  Plenty  of 
sugar  la  used  for  alcohol.  How  about  my 
•hare  of  gas  for  camp  meeting — my  sugar  in 
fruit  cr  cakes  for  my  family — instead  of 
alcohol? 

Brother  WooDiiurr,  that's  Juet  the  way  I 
feel.  What  about  you?  Because  I'd  like  to 
know  where  you  stand  on  thli  queatlon, 

I've  written  many  Jetten,  but  tore  them 
tip.  It'a  12  o'clock;  I'm  going  out  and  mall 
this. 

Sinoarely  youn. 

(Mrs,  Cmablm)  Sopnu  hUmcn. 


Poultry  Ceilbf  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  fi£N  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oao,  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
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published  in  the  Bayard  (Iowa)  News  of 
June  21,  1945- 

An  Open  Lkttks  on  Poult«t  Chungs  in 
Which  We  Kxbbcise  Otra  Right  to  Gbife 
(Not*.— The  following  is  an  open  letter 
written  by  the  editor  to  various  and  sundry 
persons  connected  with  the  Ofllce  of  Price 
Administration.  About  a  dozen  of  them 
have  been  rent  personal  letters,  it  was  writ- 
ten fcr  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  to  cur 
readers  the  impossibility  of  tr3rlng  to  enforce 
seme  of  the  billy  rules  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington.) 

To  the  OPA. 

Gkntlemen:  Every  true  American  belleree 
In  pr!ce  control  and  most  of  us  are  agreed 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Control  has  done  a 
fine  job  of  regulating  In  most  Instances. 
However,  in  some  cases  OPA  rulings  have 
caused  discrimination. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  un-American 
and  discriminatory  ruling  to  come  out  of 
Washington  during  the  war  has  to  do  with 
the  handling  of  poultry  celling  prices. 

According  to  the  OPA  rule  on  live  poultry, 
the  celling  a  producer  can  charge  a  buyer  l« 
Just  exactly  the  same  as  a  dea:er  may  charge 
a  packer.  In  other  words.  In  this  particular 
district  the  producer  may  charge  28.1  cents  a 
pound  for  live  poultry  and  that  Is  exactly 
the  amount  a  dealer  may  charge  a  packer. 
However,  there  Is  one  rule  that  makes  It  even 
more  aainine.  If  a  farmer  delivers  the  chick- 
ens to  the  dealer,  he  Is  entitled  to  29  8  cents 
a  pound,  and  the  dealer  can  still  charge  only 
28.1  cents  if  his  packer  picks  up  the  chickens. 

roRCE  otrr  suaix  btjters 

It  certainly  appears  that  under  this  set-up 
the  Government  is  attempting  to  regulate  all 
the  small  poultry  buyers  out  of  business,  since 
a  wide  margin  has  been  set  up  for  the  pack- 
ers to  work  on  and  they  are  glad  to  buy  direct 
from  the  producer  and  pay  him  celling  price. 
The  ceiling  on  dressed  poultry  Is  58  centa  so 
he  has  a  margin  of  30  cents  to  operate  under 
and  reliable  sources  say  that  the  packers  ar« 
making  more  money  from  their  business  this 
year  than  they  ever  have  before. 

Under  a  set-up  like  this  our  small -pro- 
duce buyers  who  have  operated  for  years 
ftnd  themselves  faced  with  two  alternatives. 
They  can  cloee  their  doors  and  let  the  Gov- 
ernment foics  them  out  of  businera  or  they 
can  sell  on  the  black  market.  Most  of  these 
fellows  are  conscientlcus  Americans  and  they 
do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  position  they 
now  Ond  themselves.  However,  their  fam- 
ilies have  to  e^t. 

From  my  vantage  point  It  looks  as  If  the 
OPA  has  set  the  trap  and  baited  It.  but  so 
far  the  highly  paid  Government  agents  who 
have  been  sent  out  to  catch  the  operatora 
who  fall  to  do  the  tmpokcible  aren't  having 
much  luck.  It  certainly  isn't  much  of  a 
tribute  to  their  Intelligence  or  their  Sherlock 
Holmes  obllity  when  they  can't  find  at  least 
one  buyer  who  lan't  llvUig  up  to  the  lm« 
possible  regulations  that  have  been  devised, 
especially  slnro  everyone  knows  that  the 
bliok  market  is  nourisliiiig, 

OTA  AOKNTI  LOrm 

One  poultry  buyer  frltnd  of  mine  swesrs 
that  two  OPA  gestapo  agents  spent  more 
time  In  hts  oOc*  dvirlng  a  recent  week  than 
he  did.  Yet  neither  he  nor  anyone  elsa 
In  this  territory  has  been  arrested. 

Wliy  the  M>A  or  any  other  governmental 
Agency  suould  try  to  change  time-proven 
methods  of  marketing  Is  beyond  my  feeble 
effort*  to  understand.  If  the  black  market 
in  poultry  Is  to  oe  stamped  out,  for  heaven's 
sake  change  the  rules  so  old-established  poul- 
try dealers  can  make  a  legitimate  profit. 
Th3n  the  black  market  wjll  vanish  over- 
night and  the  Government  agents  who  waste 
their  time  and  gasoline  and  tires  that  could 
be  put  to  a  good  use  could  be  ssnt  to  a 
battlefield  where  they  would  make  good 
targets. 


Ewryone  wants  to  be  honest,  but  If  a  per- 
son has  to  cheat  Just  a  lit Ue  he  may  as  well 
do  It  on  a  bigger  scale,  because  the  penalty 
wUl  be  no  more.  That,  gentlemen,  la  the 
cause  for  the  black  market  In  poultry.  Let 
us  see  you  do  aomethlng  about  It. 
Sincerely  ycura. 

KiHNrrH  RoeiNsoif. 


Statement  of  Secretary  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PKMNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVBB 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  per 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  embody- 
ing the  statement  of  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson.  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Postwar  Mili- 
tary Power,  on  June  15.  1945: 

I  believe  that  a  necessary  foundation  on 
which  to  build  the  security  cf  the  United 
States  is  a  system  of  univeisal  military 
training.  And  in  saying  this  I  intend  the 
broadest  meaning  of  the  teri^  "security."  I 
mean  not  merely  protection  against  the  phys- 
ical Invasion  of  our  territory.  I  mean  the 
security  which  goes  with  the  strong  and 
Usted  character  of  the  citizenship  of  a  na- 
tion, giving  to  that  nation  a  leadership 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  a  well- 
founded  respect  for  It  on  their  part  which 
swells  its  power  and  Influence  throughout  the 
world. 

This  Is  not  a  new  belief  with  me.  It  Is  s 
deep  conviction  which  I  as  an  individual 
American  citlaen  have  nelo  for  many  yeazB 
of  a  long  life.  From  1814  to  1917.  the  S 
years  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  which  pre- 
ceded cur  entry  Into  the  last  great  World 
War.  I  was  consUntly  engaged.  In  company 
with  and  under  the  leaderthlp  of  those  great 
American  dtlaens.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
Leonard  Wood,  in  traveling  throughout  this 
ccuntry  and  explaining  to  a  reluctant  people 
the  imperative  need  of  preparedness  for  the 
danger  ot  the  great  war  which  we  believed 
was  coming  to  our  Nation  and  explaining 
the  necesFlty  of  universal  training  cf  cur 
young  men  as  a  primary  part  of  that  pre- 
paredness. 

In  the  three  decades  since  that  time  my 
convictions  have  been  Intensified  by  my  own 
•s.terletMe  la  public  stffalrs  and  by  the  otnl* 
noui  ooune  of  world  events.  And  so  again 
speaking  as  an  AMrtaaa  etttaen.  Z  reeteM 
here  my  e.irnest  belM  that  unleai  we  era 
now  willing  to  adopt  a  permanent  program 
of  untvtrsnl  military  tralnlitg  we  *hsll  be 
gambling  with  thr  future  srcurity  of  cur  na- 
tional Inheritance, 

In  the  first  place,  let  rae  speak  of  uatvetael 
military  tialnlng  as  noceasaiy  fcr  the  physical 
protection  of  our  country  ax.d  lU  people. 
Never  in  my  long  llfs  hsve  we  Uved  in  m 
world  where  the  very  olviUiAUon  oC  bttmea- 
Ity  has  become  so  broken  end  uneetlled: 
wnere  the  methods  of  war  have  become  so 
brutal  and  so  far-reachiug  Ui  ihe.r  perU  as 
today;  and  where  the  reepeet  cf  civilized  man 
for  those  constitutional  safcguerds  of  gov- 
ernment, not  to  say  even  the  tradiUciM  of 
religious  and  hum&nltarlan  regard  of  one 
group  of  human  btings  for  another,  hav* 
bercms  eo  shaken. 

Ihe  fact  that  in  America  we  ourselve* 
have  eecaped  the  physical  horrors  of  this  war 
Is  the  very  lost  reiisoa  why  wc  should  be 
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oblivious  to  the  need  of  pre«enrlng  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  boundaries  against  aggression 
In  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact 
that  our  continent  ha«  escaped  ravage  and 
destruction  and  U  able  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  only 
Intensifies  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
aanctuary  which  we  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  pnsscES.  No  nation  ever  knows 
what  war  U  imtil  the  legions  of  the  enemy 
have  crossed  its  border.  And  no  matter  how 
dearly  we  may  desire  to  preserve  our  way  of 
U/e  by  peaceful  persuasion  alone,  no  matter 
how  earnestly  we  may  deplore  the  resort  by 
other  nations  to  aggressive  force  to  gain  their 
ends,  these  attitudes  of  peaceful  persuasion 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the  physical 
means  of  our  own  self-preservation — cer- 
tainly not  In  such  a  world  as  that  we  now 
live  In.  No  nation  Is  fit  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  others  unless  It  Is  capable  of 
being  reiponelble  for  Itself. 

Univweal  military  training  Is  the  funda- 
mental baaU  of  such  security.  No  matter 
how  complicated  the  weapons  of  war  may 
become,  no  matter  how  necessary  to  the 
nations  future  security  are  programs  for 
scientific  research  and  Industrial  mobiliza- 
tion, the  disciplined,  trained,  and  patriotic 
cltiaenry  of  a  nation  remain  the  bricks  of 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  other  meth- 
ods and  means  of  security  rest. 

But  In  the  second  place,  beyond  and  above 
any  responsibility  attending  her  own  sover- 
eignty, there  now  attaches  to  the  United 
States  as  a  great  world  power  a  further  duty. 
In  a  short  span  of  years  we  have  seen  cur 
Nation  emerga  as  a  leading  power  of  the 
world.  It  Is  worse  than  Idle  to  blink  the  re- 
sponsibility which  goes  with  this  position. 
Already  In  almast  every  international  emer- 
gency ./hich  arises,  the  eyes  of  the  other 
nations  turn  to  vis  for  leadership.  Our  coun- 
try's retention  In  the  years  to  come  of  a 
stature  befitting  such  a  position  will  depend 
In  my  Judgment  upon  her  possession  of  the 
balanced  elements  of  greatness  which  now 
support  her  responsible  position  In  the  family 
of  nations  Pnrtlcularly  she  must  retain  her 
capacity  effectively  to  discharge  her  obliga- 
tions under  the  world  peace  organization 
which  are  now  In  process  of  being  formed. 
The  ideals  which  inspired  the  world  plan 
now  being  framed  In  San  Francisco  must  be 
supported  and  made  to  work  by  methods 
of  known  efllcacy — by  the  use  of  force  In 
the  last  analysis  if  necessary  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  an  aggressor. 

Again  I  speak  from  personal  experience. 
From  my  service  as  Secretary  of  State  during 
a  period  of  national  isolationism  and  irre- 
sponsibility for  world  affairs.  I  realize  only 
too  well  the  futility  of  what  the  Chinese  call 
"spears  of  straw"  and  "swords  of  ice"  when 
the  first  steps  of  a  new  war  are  seen  ap- 
proaching. In  this  disordered  world,  for 
decades  to  come,  the  success  of  a  program  for 
peace  will  depend  upon  the  maintenance  of 
sufflcient  strength  by  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  that  peace.  To  advocate  any  Dum- 
barton plan  and  then  to  shear  ourselves  of 
the  power  to  carry  it  out  would  be  even  worse 
than  our  refusal  to  Join  the  attempt  at  world 
organization  in  1919.  Although  the  objec- 
tives of  a  prcgram  for  collective  peace  are 
loftier  and  more  Idealistic  than  the  mere 
defense  of  national  sovereignty,  they  take 
root  in  the  same  soil  of  national  self-interest. 
The  goal  of  each  peace-loving  nation  Is  still 
Its  Individual  security,  a  goal  now  sought  to 
be  attained  through  the  collective  security 
of  all  nations. 

Thus  to  meet  cur  obligations  of  bearing 
otir  full  share  in  preserving  world  peace,  a 
part  of  America  s  present  military  readiness 
should  be  retained.  At  the  present  time  this 
Nation  enjo3r8  a  full  state  of  military  capac- 
ity. Today  we  are  both  the  arsenal  ol  de- 
mocracy and  democracy  In  arms.  Yet  at 
what  a  cost  has  this  state  of  military  capac- 
ity been  achieved!  Every  American  has  paid 
■QUe  part  of  this  cost  by  disruption  of  nor- 


mal living.  America  has  leen  forced  to  dig 
deep  into  her  future  reierves  of  human 
and  material  strength. 

A  very  substantial  part  af  this  staggering 
cost  may  be  charged  to  cu  unwillingness  to 
prepare  during  the  yean  preceding  1940. 
The  breathless  haste  and  Improvization  In- 
volved In  the  subsequent  years  of  prepara- 
tion while  our  allies  withstood  the  aggressors' 
attaclts  were  necessarily  wa  Bteful  and  exorbi- 
tantly expensive.  Thcugl:  we  then  began 
almost  as  soon  as  Germa  ly  unleashed  her 
full  strength,  and  had  made  good  progress 
in  training  a  fighting  force  at  the  time  when 
Japan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  nevertheless 
the  Japanese  actually  ovei  ran  half  a  hemi- 
sphere before  we  ccvUd  muster  strength 
enough  to  challenge  her.  Can  we  now  in 
this  ringing  time  of  Victoria  In  Europe  recall 
the  long  anguish  of  Batam  and  the  dread 
uncertainty  of  the  Solcmons  campaign? 
Can  we  recall  the  pitifully  small  margin  that 
then  separated  our  Pacific  forces  from  dis- 
aster? I  should  not  like  o  think  what  our 
victory  would  have  cost  hid  America  begun 
her  preparation  for  this  wa  r  1  year  later  than 
she  actually  did  or  If  she  hid  net  had  valiant 
allies  during  those  two  long  years  while  her 
own  armies  were  in  trainli  tg  camps. 

Prom  these  conslderatl(  ns  the  conclusion 
seems  to  me  Inescapable  that  the  United 
States  should  retain  for  he  future  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  her  existing  military  strength. 
To  do  so  presents  probl  'ms  of  ways  and 
means  which  should  be  carefully  dealt  with 
in  the  light  of  our  nation  »1  experience,  with 
a  sober  consciousness  that  if  we  repeat  our 
past  mistakes  of  proceduie  we  run  the  risk 
of  bloody  and  humlUatln  5  disaster.  I  hpve 
been  interested  to  observ  «  that  already  the 
passlvlstlc  advocates  of  th*  voluntary  system, 
have  begun  to  appear  and  make  their  voices 
heard  before  your  comml  tee.  I  trust  your 
members  are  old  enouf^h  to  remember  that 
not  so  very  long  ago  an  j  American  Secretary 
of  State  publicly  announc  ?d  that  in  the  case 
of  war  against  America  a  nilllon  men  would 
spring  to  arms  In  this  ountry  overnight. 
Yet  the  most  thorouehlv  established  fact  of 
American  history  Is  that  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem has  never  yet  broug  it  to  a  successful 
finish  a  major  war. 

In  the  Revolution  the  wo  largest  Ameri- 
can States.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  were 
as  early  as  1777  compelled  to  resort  to  a 
draft  of  fighting  men.  And  during  the 
course  of  that  war  the  pal  rict  armies  shrunk 
from  the  volunteer  peak  cf  89,000  in  1776 
to  29.000  In  1781.  In  ths  War  of  1812  the 
volunteer  system  proved  so  deficient  as  to 
make  that  war  the  most  cdnsplcucus  example 
In  our  history  of  how  rot  to  organize  for 
military  operations.  Du!  ing  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  both  t  le  South  and  the 
North  were  compelled  to  "csort  to  the  draft, 
the  South  within  a  year  of  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  and  the  North  shortly 
thereafter.  Even  in  ou '  little  war  with 
Spain  the  full  quota  of  volunteers  called  for 
by  the  President  was  nev;r  obtained. 

In  the  lleht  of  this  hlstoi  y  the  United  States 
Government  In  1917  inevitably  turned  to  a 
system  of  compulsion  tt;  rough  a  selective- 
service  law.  And  again  iii  1940,  when  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  Na(  Ion  would  probably 
become  Involved  in  Wor  V  ar  n,  the  Congress 
again  adopted  a  Selective  Service  and  Train- 
ing Act.  One  year  later,  ess  than  6  months 
before  the  Japanese  aggreision  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor plunged  us  into  the  war.  the  Congress 
continued  the  selective-s(  rvlce  law  in  oper- 
ation. Thus,  as  an  obvious  conclusion  which 
I  have  been  forced  to  draw  from  my  acquain- 
tance with  our  national  oxperlence  In  mili- 
tary affairs,  I  believe  that  the  United  S.ates 
cannot,  through  sole  reliance  on  volunteer  re- 
cruitment, maintain  the  iitrength  which  she 
will  need  for  permanent  yi>ar-in  and  year-out 
national  defense  and  in  s'  ipport  of  her  com- 
mitments as  a  member  ol  a  world  peace  or- 
ganization. If  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
substantial  military  and  naval  strength,  we 


shall  have  to  resort  to  some  permanent  com- 
pulsory legislation  such  as  universal  military 
training. 

I  have  been  astonished  at  the  shopworn 
catchwords  and  objections  which  have  been 
advanced  before  your  committee  against  this 
program  of  universal  training.  They  are  old 
acquaintances,  often  called  on  in  past  years 
to  take  the  place  of  research  and  careful 
thinking.  They  have  certainly  shown  igno- 
rance of  the  history  of  the  system  which  they 
oppose.  Universal  training  for  national  de- 
fense did  not  have  Its  birth  in  militarism  or 
autocracy.  It  has  almost  everywhere  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
It  has  been  simultaneous  with  the  growth  of 
Interest  which  the  entire  people  take  in  the 
affairs  of  government.  Such  training  has 
come  equally  In  a  free  republic  like  Switzer- 
land and  In  a  constitutional  monarchry  like 
Sweden.  It  represents  the  steady  growth  of 
an  ideal  in  Justice  and  fair  play,  namely,  that 
he  who  has  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  own 
government  is  bound  In  honor  to  be  trained 
and  ready  to  defend  that  government. 

There  can  be  no  more  curious  contradic- 
tion of  fact  than  the  fear  that  universal 
military  training  makes  nations  more  likely 
to  go  to  war.  Such  training  has,  on  the 
contrary,  been  the  very  means  by  which  the 
professional  soldier — the  man  who  spends  his 
entire  life  In  planning  and  thinking  about 
war — is  reduced  to  .he  lowest  possible  num- 
ber In  the  Nation.  Under  the  old  system  of 
standing  armies  such  professionals  consti- 
tuted the  entire  Army,  and  their  presence  In 
the  Nation  constituted  an  element  whose 
aims  and  ambitions  were  at  variance  with 
their  fellow  citizens.  Under  the  new  system 
their  place  is  taken  by  men  who  learn  the 
art  of  national  defense  as  a  part  of  their 
normal  education,  and  then  after  the  p>erlod 
of  training  is  over  at  once  become  merged  in 
general  citizenship  of  the  Nation.  These 
men  thereafter  have  no  sp>ecial  leaning 
toward  war.  Their  subsequent  occupations, 
habits,  and  ambitions  lead  in  the  same  peace- 
ful direction  as  those  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Under  the  proposed  system  they  can  only  be 
called  into  war  service  by  the  Congress  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  Under 
the  proposed  system  the  only  body  of  pro- 
fessional soldiers  left  in  the  Nation  is  a  com- 
paratively small  professional  nucleus  In  the 
shape  of  the  Regular  Army.  Whether  such 
a  nucleus  can  become  a  source  of  militarism 
in  a  nation  or  not  depends  far  more  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  nation  toward  that 
nucleus  than  in  any  other  consideration.  If 
they  are  treated  as  a  privileged  and  ruling 
caste,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Germany  and 
Japan,  the  danger  may  become  real;  if  on 
the  contrary  they  live  constantly  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  that  military  author- 
ity is  ever  subject  to  the  civil  as  is  the  case 
in  America,  the  danger  in  my  opinion  is 
wholly  imaginary. 

Not  only  would  the  unwelcome  features  of 
maintaining  a  large  standing  army  in  peace- 
time be  absent  under  a  system  of  universal 
military  training,  but  there  would  accrue  to 
the  young  trainees  many  Incidental  advan- 
tages which  I  shall  touch  upon.  But  in  men- 
tioning them,  these  by-products,  I  do  not  for 
an  instant  lose  sight  of  the  primary  objective. 
That  primary  objective  is  to  fit  men  to  pro- 
tect the  national  security. 

First,  a  universal  period  of  military  train- 
ing would  bring  physical  well-being  to  those 
who  lead  its  vigorous  life;  and  lasting  bene- 
fit In  after  years  will  be  derived  from  the 
habits  of  health  and  exercise  inculcated  on 
the  training  fields.  During  the  past  centviry 
our  Nation  has  been  rapidly  becoming  a 
Nation  of  city  indoor  dwellers  as  contrasted 
with  the  Inhabitants  of  farm  and  forest  who 
brought  that  nation  into  its  existence.  Each 
time  of  the  registration  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, namely  in  1917  and  1940,  there  has  bean 
brought  to  light  the  decline  in  fitness  and 
physique  which  has  accompanied  this  na- 
tional change  in  our  methods  of  life.     To 


•uch  a  Nation  as  ours,  th<Tefore.  the  general 
outdoor  life  of  a  year  of  mUltary  training 
would  be  particularly  beteficlal  and  valua- 
ble. Moreover  it  would  come  at  the  period 
of  c  trainee  s  individual  lifo  at  which  it  would 
be  most  effective. 

Again,    a    sysUm    of    imlversal    military 
training  would  draw  together  into  close  as- 
sociation, acquaintance,  aad  friendship  our 
youth  from  the  plains  and  the  mountains 
and  our  youth  from  the  cities  and  Industrial 
areas.    In  the  universal  stiaring  of  common 
facilities  and  common  tasti  these  boys  would 
rub   smooth   the   sharp  edges  of   prejudice, 
sectionalism,  and  lack  of  understanding  be- 
twesn  groups  in  diHerent  parts  of  our  land. 
"ITielr  democracy  would  take  on  both  breadth 
and  strength.    The  best  way  to  teach  a  man 
to  love  his  country  Is  to  let  him  know  his 
fellow  countrymen.     In  that    way  America 
ceases  to  be  an  abstraction  and  bscomes  a 
fact    In    each    man's    indl>ldual    knowledge. 
My  own  personal  otservatlon  during  tha  last 
World   War   in    my   servlcs    In    units   thus 
brought    together    by    the   Selective   Sarvtce 
System  was  one  of  tha  best  trainings  I  ever 
had  in  national  democracy.    Such  a  period 
of  training  teaches  the  young  men  sharing 
in  it  many  essantials  of  the  democratic  life. 
No  more  healtliy  lesson  cm  be  learned  in 
youth  than  to  appreciate  tbe  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  others  and  to  deal  with  thsm  ss  one 
wishes  to  have  his  own  riglats  and  privileges 
dealt  with.     Such  education  in  cooperative 
effort  does  not  regiment  01  stifla  Individual 
merit.    Par  fi-om  it,    Hj  values  liberty  most 
who  understands  that  it  lies,  not  in  license 
but  In  seif-dlsclpllne. 

/.gain,  to  many  of  the  yotiths  who  will  take 
the  training  there  will  develop  cpportuultica 
of  value  in  future  civilian  lie.  The  ccursc  of 
training  will  both  disclose  and  develop  ca- 
pacities and  latent  abilities  In  our  youth. 
They  will  be  stimulated  to  the  further  exer- 
cise of  those  capacities  and  j.bllitles.  In  many 
cases,  the  training  progran  will  develop  the 
rudiments  of  vocational  sk:ll  in  a  way  which 
will  be  helpful  to  the  ycung  man  in  his  later 
civilian  life. 

Finally.  I  do  not  overlook  the  opportuni- 
ties which  such  a  program  holds  for  matters 
of  the  spirit.     From  long  i>ast  centuries  we 
have    Inherited    such    catchv»ords    as    "rtKie 
and  licentious  soldiery,"   It  is  high  time  that 
such  c?.tchwords  should  b(    revised  and  re- 
jected in  regard  to  our  prei«Dt  armies.    Tlie 
bringing   together   of   ycut.g   men    In   large 
bodies  for  patriotic  training  and  diselpHne 
offers  an  tmusnal  opjportunity  for  lessons  in 
decency,    in    mutual    ooiislderatlon,    and    in 
many  of  the  other  things  which  tie  us  to 
the    rpirltual    sids    of    hurian    behavior.     I 
know  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  eay  that 
this  cppcrtunlty  has  been  well  taken  care 
of  by  our  chaplains  and  oui  other  leaders  Ln 
morale  and  general  education  In  our  present 
Army.    In  my  present  post  I  receive  thou- 
sands  and    thousands   of    communications, 
written  and  verbal,  from  the  parents  of  sons 
who  are  in  the  Army.     I  think  that  perhaps 
the  most  frequent  commenl  from  these  par- 
ents has  been  gratiflcation  at  the  develop- 
ment in  consideration,  self-respect,  morale, 
and  responsible  behavior  which  they  have  ob- 
ECTTcd  In  their  s:>ns,     PurtJiermore,  I  think 
each  of  os  knows  within  tla  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  American  solillers  in  our  last 
twj  wars  how  d?ep  and  real  have  been  tha 
raligicus  convictions  of  our  men  in  arms, 
hew  their  service  has  stlned  within  thsm 
springs  cf  faith  that  in  thfir  clvU  life  they 
scarcaly  knew,  and   how   much   solace   they 
have  diawn  from  their  reli|:loiu  belief.    In- 
stead of  a  peril  or  a  hand. cap  to  religious 
growJi.  the  gathering  togetter  from  the  four 
corners  of  our  Nation  of  oar  youth  during 
the  training  year  will  present  an  unparelleled 
opportunity  to  our  churches  of  every  denomi- 
nation to  sow  the  s?ed3  of  religious  faith 
m  good  ground. 

Let  m3  repeat  once  more  that  these  Inci- 
dental^ Sdvanta^es  which  I  t,ave  described  as 
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attendant  on  unlTcrsal  military  training  are 
not  the  fundamental  rcMona  for  my  advo- 
cacy of  it.  Very  likely  some  of  these  by- 
products might  separately  accrue  under  some 
different  specialised  program  of  health  or 
education  or  vocational  training.  Even  then 
the  training  would  lack  the  inspiration  of 
the  central  patriotic  purpose  of  training  for 
national  defense  and  to  that  extent  make 
less  effective  even  the  b>prodacts.  But  such 
a  pro-ram  would  fail  entirelv  in  the  major 
objective.  That  major  objectire  can  be  ob- 
tained only  through  vmirersal  mUitarv  train- 
ing. That  major  objective  is  to  prcduce  the 
necessary  military  strength  for  the  pmpose 
of  national  defense  n.nd  for  the  purpoeTof 
enabling  us  to  dlrcharge  our  obligation  un- 
der an  organized  plan  for  world  peace 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  adopt  univers.al 
rn.lltary  training  In  peiKjetime,  the  bas'c 
fiamework  should  by  all  means  be  enacted 
now.  Tbe  European  phase  of  the  war  is  CTer. 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  redeployment  and 
partial  demobiliz-\tlon  is  already  underway. 
The  transition  from  a  war  economy  to  a 
P3ace  economy  should  be  gradual  and  care- 
fully planned. 

We  hold  accumulated  today  an  immense 
Investment  in  equipment  of  all  kinds,  both 
arms  and  implements  of  war,  camp  installa- 
tions and  training  grounds,  and  the  millions 
of  trained  men  now  under  arms.  This  invest- 
ment has  today  what  U  known  in  Industry 
PS  a  going-concern  value.  Disband  and 
junk  this  or:;anl?atlon  and  that  value  is 
cempletely  lost.  To  reestablish  once  more 
rjch  an  ngaalBatlon  would  involve  oiu-  coun- 
try in  a  cost  comparable  with  that  Incurred 
in  preparing  for  this  war. 

Tnere  is  also  another  aspect,  often  over- 
looked, of  our  present  military  readiness 
which  cannot  be  so  adequately  appraised  In 
dollars  and  cente.  I  mean  the  time  and 
effort  that  had  to  go  into  building  up  cur 
existing  training  organizations.  Key  ele- 
ments of  these  organizations  would  be  in- 
valuable to  tis  In  setting  up  a  postwar  train- 
ing program.  If  we  are  not  able  to  plan  for 
tha  future  now  upon  definite  as,3tunotlona 
as  to  whet  will  be  authorized  in  the  future, 
the  golnfr-concern  value  of  these  organi- 
zations alro  will  be  lost. 

Our  determlnaUon  should  be  made  now  a* 
to  which  parts  of  the  physical  eqtUpment 
will  be  disposed  of  and  which  parts  a.-e  cap- 
able to  use  in  a  postwar  training  program. 
Until  we  know  what  kind  of  procn'am  we 
shall  liave,  w»  cannot  make  intelllsrcnt  pUns 
for  disposal  and  dismantling  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  colossal  machinery  of  war. 
These  are  scwoe  of  the  material  reasons  for 
now  making  decision  on  this  fundamental 
national  policy. 

But  I  am  also  persuaded  by  another  and 
different  reason.  My  e::perlence  tells  me  that 
it  is  very  real.  We  Americans  are  not  warlik?. 
We  take  ujj  the  sword  only  when  we  must, 
and  after  we  have  laid  aside  that  sword  we 
try  to  forget  tha  atrocious  neceasltles  that 
forced  us  into  conflict.  Aftsr  World  War  I 
we  did  forget — but  had  a  rude  awakening. 
As  peace  unfolds  after  this  even  more  terrible 
struggle,  we  shall  want  again  to  forget.  But 
I  tell  you  that  we  owe  It  to  the  next  genera- 
tion, and  those  who  will  follow  them,  that 
we  shall  this  time  make  decision  while  the 
lesson  of  experience  Is  fresh  upon  ns. 

This  is  no  counsel  to  act  during  a  time  of 
war  hysteria.  Who  dares  say  that  the  solemn 
conviction  which  now  animates  this  Nation 
after  the  bitter  experience  of  4  years  of  war 
is  "hysterical"?  It  is  only  resolution  and 
common  sense  for  people  to  come  to  their 
decision  while  they  are  well-informed  and 
mindful. 

If  the  Nation  Is  to  retain  Its  status  as  a 
world  power,  with  a  dignity  and  strength 
commensurate  with  that  status,  an  orderly 
transition  from  ouir  wartime  Military  Estab- 
lishment to  the  peacetime  Military  Establish- 
ment is  essential.  Such  an  orderly  transition 
can  be  made  only  if  we  are  to  know  in  the 
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near  ftitnre  something  of  the  character  of 
the  peacetime  estaMlshment  that  will  be  au- 
thorlaed  by  the  Congnu. 

In  determming  the  character  of  such  an 
establishment,  you,  whose  duty  It  te  to  plan 
the  Nations  futurn  military  policy.  wUl  be 
thinking  how  already  in  this  century  we  have 
twice  been  forced  to  plnnge  our  youth  into 
the  cauldron  of  world  war.  In  the  future  we 
may  acaln  be  force*!  to  aend  our  young  men 
into  combat  against  armies  of  sudden  agsres- 
sion.  We  have  no  r%ht  to  gamble  on  the 
hope  that  cur  country  for  the  third  time 
wUl  have  even  the  little  breathing  space  she 
has  had  In  these  two  wars  for  has; 7  prep- 
aration. We  have  fully  experimented  with 
unpreparednes.  m  a  tmmm  for  avoiding  war. 
It  has  not  prevented  war  and  It  has  led  u^ 
into  staggering  costs  and  sacrificed  lives  As 
one  who  has  personally  come  very  close  to 
these  experiences  cf  two  world  wars  I  beg 
you  to  csMe  listening  to  the  false  propheU 
of  "no  preparation."  If,  as  history  shows 
wars  recur,  we  owe  it  to  our  young  men  t<i 
provide  a  system  of  military  training  in 
peacetime.  Then  they  wlU  be  ready  to  fight 
a  good  fight,  and  in  that  fight  wiU  have  a 
decent  chance  to  survive. 


A  Great  Aaiencsii  Gentleaaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

mil  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  ifxw  TOitx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  28,  1945 

Mr,  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Soeaker.  under 
leave  granted  me  on  May  28.  1945, 1  pre- 
sent for  insertion  in  the  Concressional 
RscoRD  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Port  Chester  (N,  Y.)  Item  titled  "A 
Great  American  Gantleman."  eulog  zing 
the  late  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright 
a  former  Member  of  this  House: 

A  eaSAT  AUSKICAN  CENTLXMAN 

Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwrlght,  of  Rye.  was 
born  in  1864.  a  significant  year  for  a  aoldier 
and  a  pracUcal  philosopher  of  government  to 
be  born,  in  that  it  was  the  year  which  found 
the  armies  of  Grant  axKl  Lee  locked  in  tlM 
final  struggle  for  national  indivisibility. 
Throughout  his  long  and  hlgiily  valuable 
career.  Colonel  Walnwri*  ht  was  to  work  and 
to  stand  fcr  this  principle  of  national  unity 
and  strength. 

Perhaps  because  of  the  time  of  his  birth 
and  Its  attendant  struggle  within  the  Nation, 
the  next  two  wars,  the  Spanish -American 
and  World  War  I,  were  to  find  this  man  pro- 
phetic in  his  vision  and  In  his  programs  for 
preparedness,  while  even  a  third.  World  War 
n,  was  to  find  h'm  almost  as  energetic,  at  ths 
advanced  age  of  77.  In  his  acceptance  of  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Westchester  County  War 
Council. 

Prom  1889.  when  J.  Mayhew  Wainwrlght 
enlisted  In  the  New  York  National  Guard,  his 
executive  and  admiriistrative  capacities  car- 
ried him  through  a  long  ascendancy  in  mili- 
tary rank  mitll  he  became  Ariistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  195(1.  And  through  every 
phase  of  his  mUltary  career,  Colocei  Wain- 
wrl^t  stood  vigoro\iBly  for  all-out  defense 
of  this  Nation  against  any  and  all  foes.  Typi- 
cal of  his  attitude  was  the  fact  that,  although 
himself  a  naan  of  substanUal  wealth,  he 
worked  hard  when  in  Congress  lor  a  universal 
draft  £ct  which  would  have  coiMcripted  not 
only  men  but  also  iwoperty  and  wealth  foe 
service  in  time  of  war.  Equally  valuable  wen 
his  contributions  toivard  our  national  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Philippines,  Haiti.  Nica- 
ragua, and  China,  as  well  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  oiu-  merchant  marine.  Muscle  ShoalSL 
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•ettlement  of  our  war  debts,  and  care  for  o\ir 
wounded  veterans. 

In  civic  life  he  was  even  more  Impressive, 
and  had  there  been  a  medal  to  be  awarded 
the  one  person  who  had  done  most  for  West- 
chester It  Is  likely  he  would  have  become  the 
recipient  In  each  of  many  years.  From  1902 
when  he  first  became  an  assemblyman, 
throtigh  his  work  as  the  county's  only  State 
■enator.  for  8  years  as  this  county's  only 
Congressman,  later  as  a  park  commissioner, 
as  well  as  in  our  county  historical  society 
and  county  bar  as«x;latlon,  this  man  worked 
for  the  welfare  of  Westchester,  earnestly,  in- 
telligently, and  energetically. 


Lt  Gen.  Edmnnd  B.  Gregory 


f  astne  sses 


d(  signed 
danp 


In  mess  halls,  fox  holes, 
hotels,    transport    planes, 
armies  had  to  race  where 
could  not  have  even 
Arctic  wastes.  Jiingle 
mobile  armies  had  to  be 
essed  to  withstand  heat 
zero  temperatures     •     • 
to  eat.  with  the  nutritive 
dinner  and  yet  compact 
soldier's  pack. 

In  this  tremendous  acco 
eral  Gregory  finds  that  if 
made  in  the  arts  of  war.  it 
pensatory   benefits   In   pea^et 
"This    was    has    been    the 
ground  ever  known  for  n*w 
and  many  kinds  of  materia!  s 


teilts.  former  luxury 

and    ships.      Our 

Napoleon's  army 

crawled,  across  deserts. 

Rations  lor 

and  proc- 

cllmates.  sub- 

and  yet  be  fit 

content  of  a  steak 

e  lough  to  fit  in  a 


mpUshment.  Gen- 

jrogress  has  been 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^TATIVES 

Mojiday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  a  deserving  tribute  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory.  Quartermas- 
ter General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
written  by  the  nationally  known  news- 
paperman and  commentator,  Robert  L. 
Norton,  and  appearing  In  the  Boston 
Post  of  Jime  20.  1945. 

Robert  L.   Norton   Comments 

One  of  the  really  great  soldiers  of  this 
war,  and  who  meets  little,  or  no  public 
acclaim.  Is  Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory, 
Quartermaster  General.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
Corps,  which  together  with  500.000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  and  75.000  civilian  em- 
ployees has  furnished  the  clothing,  ammuni- 
tion, and  food  which  have  made  our  Army 
the  best  fed,  the  b«6t  clothed,  and  the  best 
equipped   in   the   history   of   mankind. 

ONE   HUNDRED   AND  SEVENTTETH   BIRTHDAY 

This  organization  la  celebrating  its  one 
hundred  and  seventieth  anniversary  and  It 
is  entitled  to  a  salute  from  the  armed  forces, 
as  well  as  from  all  of  who  have  or  have  had 
sons,  fathers,  brothers,  and  daughters  on  the 
fighting  fronts  of  the  world. 

The  Job  done  by  this  outfit,  has,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  magnificent.  A  recent  report 
makes  fascinating  reading.  By  way  of  con- 
trast, the  first  ration  for  the  Army  prescribed 
by  Congress  In  1T75  Included  one  pint  of  milk, 
one  pint  of  Indian  meal,  and  one  quart  of 
spruce  beer,  or  elder,  per  day.  People  were 
canvassed  from  house  to  hou^e  for  supplies. 
Lead  was  obtained  from  window  and  clock 
weights.  Salt,  lead,  gunpowder,  and  saltpeter 
provided  the  headquarters  with  the  most 
beadaches.  They  had  to  be  Imported.  The 
■rarclty  of  salt  produced  In  turn  a  scarcity 
of  meat.  Inasmuch  as  salt  was  the  chief  pre- 
aerrmtlve  of  meat.  Complicating  everything 
was  a  general  lack  of  public  faith  in  the 
Government's  ability  to  pay  off  Its  contracts. 

TWENTT-FOCR    MILUON     UEAI^    A    DAT 

In  nearly  two  centuries  civilization  has 
achieved  marvelous  proficiency,  not  alone  In 
the  art  of  killing  In  war,  but  In  fattening  for 
the  kill.  Napoleon  said  something  to  the  ef- 
fect that  an  army  fights  on  Its  belly,  a  fun- 
damental fact  observed  by  all  great  generals. 
But  It  is  a  fair  cry  from  the  primitive  prob- 
lems of  the  Revolution  to  those  of  World 
War  n.  In  this  war  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
became  the  largest  mass  feeding  organiza- 
tion In  world  history,  at  one  time  supplying 
34.000  000  meala  a  day  to  the  Army  alone, 
each  meal  scientifically  planned  to  stistaln 
la  the  toughest  kind  of  work.     Meala 
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HON.J.BUELLl 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REiIrESENTATIV^ 

Monday.  June 
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CRD,  I  include  the 
Perryopolis  Pa.,  at  the 
memorial  to  the  service 
of  Perry  Township, 
May  30.  1945. 
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Because  the  world  and  particularly  the 
United  States  failed  to  group  the  significance 
of  World  War  I  and  the  far-reaching  possi- 
bilities of  victory  In  that  war.  World  War  II 
became  inevitable.  Becfluse  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy  was  not  re- 
nounced by  the  nations  victorious  in  World 
War  I  and  an  organization  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  accomplished  to  outlaw  war. 
an  organization  to  ban  war  In  settlement  of 
national  controversies  by  providing  a  forum 
with  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  which  such 
controversies  should  be  submitted,  a  second 
world  war  became  as  certain  as  the  flight  of 
time. 

Those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
In  this  war.  as  well  as  those  who  must  make 
It  and  all  who  have  offered  their  lives  unite 
in  the  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  third 
world  war.  Excessive  nationalism  and  indi- 
vidual selfishness  must  not  permit  us  to  quit 
short  of  the  goal  this  time. 

The  dedication  of  this  monument  is  not  of- 
fered In  recompense  for  sacrifices  made:  In  a 
real  sense  it  is  a  monument  the  boys  and  girls 
from  Perry  Township  have  by  their  deeds  ded- 
icated to  us.  This  monument  is  the  articular 
voice  of  the  boys  and  girls  whose  names  are 
graven  upon  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  those  boys 
and  girls  demanding  that  we  make  certain 
that  their  sacrifices  will  never  need  be  re- 
peated. That  we  make  sure  that  their  sacri- 
fices were  not  in  vain. 

As  we  stand  In  the  presence  of  this  monu- 
ment, we  may  catch  the  sound  of  a  voice  that 
is  still.  Here  to  our  consciousness  come  whis- 
pers from  beneath  little  white  crosses  or  from 
unmarked. graves  In  the  sands  of  Africa,  on 
the  mountains  of  Italy,  in  the  fields  of  France, 
in  the  valleys  of  Holland,  on  the  hillsides  of 
Germany,  on  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
from  the  silent  depths  of  the  ocean,  where 
boys  from  Perry  Township  rest.  Here  heroic 
dust  becomes  articulate;  here  boys  and  girls 
say  It  must  not  happen  again. 

Standing  In  the  presence  of  this  monument, 
answering  the  demand  of  those  whose  names 
are  carved  upon  It,  let  us  unite  In  a  pledge 
to  them  that  we  shall  make  the  realization 
of  their  vision  the  first  demand  we  make  of 
our  Nation.  That  we  shall  not  rest  until,  with 
God's  help,  we  can  offer  those  who  survive  and 
their  children  and  all  the  children  of  man- 
kind a  world  without  war. 
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The  Heart  of  Food  Complaints 


EXTENSION  OP  REJJARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  granted  me  on  May  28,  1945,  I 
present  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Dally  Times,  of  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y.,  titled  "The  Heart  of  Food 
Complaints": 

Discharged  and  furloiighed  veterans  fre- 
quently express  surprise  upon  their  rettim 
at  the  volume  and  nature  of  complaints 
rising  from  civilians  as  to  food  shortages. 
The  veterans  compare  our  situation  to  that 
abroad,  to  their  own  shortages  in  combat 
zones  upon  occasion,  and  are  impelled  to  the 
opinion  that  we  "don't  know  there's  a  war 
on." 

Frankly,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  large 
percentage  of  the  complaints  from  house- 
wives— particularly  here  in  Westchester — 
comes  because  of  lack  of  patriotism  or  fall- 
tire  to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a  terrible 


war.  or  unwillingness   to  accept  necassarr 
•acrlfices.  ' 

Rather,  the  complaints  almost  wholly  are 
based  upon  a  countrywide  sentiment  that 
there  have  been  grave  errors  of  judgment 
made  by  the  OPA  and  the  WFA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  connected  with  production 
and  distribution  of  foodstuffs.  Those  who 
complain  feel  that  the  responsible  officials 
who  have  erred  now  attempt  to  cover  their 
failures  through  appeal*,  to  patriotism  which 
are  unnecessary. 

The  American  people  are  patriotic;  they 
will  accept  cheerfully  any  essential  sacrifice; 
but  they  distinctly  do  rot  want  bureaucrats 
In  Washington  utilizing  patriotism  as  a  mask 
for  their  own  mistakes. 

We  had  a  few  lllustrstlons  of  this  sort  In 
the  actual  war,  when  leaders  who  had  been 
guilty  of  short-sightedness  or  had  failed  to 
tahe  proi>er  precautions  sought  to  cover  these 
errors  by  censorship  and  by  the  unjustified 
declaration  that  military  secrecy  was  In- 
TOlved. 

Let's  have  more  frankness  in  Washington 
as  to  how  and  why  our  record-breaking  pro- 
duction has  been  maldistrlbuted  and  we  will 
have  far  better  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing on  the  hDme  front. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Replacement  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1945 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herein  a  short  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  serviceman  in  the  higher- 
age  bracket  with  several  children.  For 
military  reasons  I  have  withheld  the 
name  of  the  writer.  With  his  letter  he 
enclosed  an  article  entitled  "Replace- 
ment Plan"  which  appeared  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

The  letter  and  article  follow; 
Mabienbao,  Czechoslovakia. 

JuTie  2,  1945. 
Dear  Conghessuan  Sassceh:  While  reading 
th3  Stars  and  Stripes  over  here  I  ran  across 
thla  article  and  thought  maybe  you  would  be 
Interested,  so  I  am  sending  same  with  this 
letter. 

Everything  with  me  Is  O.  K.  but  now  that 
the  fighting  Is  over  I  think  we  should  get 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Then  if  they  need 
u«  In  th;  Pacific  we  will  be  ready. 

Hope  this  letter  finds  you  in  the  best  of 
health. 

HKPLACiaeENT    PLAN 

To  many  thousands  of  soldiers  sweating  out 
VE-day  In  the  ETO.  seeing  the  film.  Two 
Down  and  One  To  Go,  offered  little,  if  any. 
encouragement  on  prospects  on  getting  home 
60on.  My  Interpretation  of  the  picture  was 
that  releases  from  the  Army  epend  almost 
entirely  on  boys  becoming  18  years  of  age. 

There  Is  a  large  reservoir  of  healthy  men 
in  the  States  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35 
wh3  hive  stayed  cut  of  the  Army  through 
deferments  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  have 
men  in  the  Army  qualified  to  fill  any  civilian 
Job  In  th-  States  who  are  entitled  to  be  sent 
home.  Th?ir  chances  of  getting  home  w'.thln 
the  next  2  years  depend  upon  replacements 
available. 

If  all  cfvrt'an  men  d?ferred  for  other  than 
physical  dteqaaHfleations  were  now  drafted 


in  the  next  «  months,  thousands  of  soldiert 
with  1  to  3  years'  service,  and  lacking  the 
miraculous  85  poinU  for  discharge,  could  be 
eent  home. 

This  plan.  If  adopted,  would  open  up  many 
Jobs  to  the  rettxmlng  vet  In  the  higher  sal- 
aried brackets.  Men  not  In  the  armed  forces 
have  had  the  opportunity  In  the  last  4  years 
to  accumulate  large  nest  eggs.  If  they  are 
drafted  now  they're  already  set  with  an 
economic  cushion  then  they  are  released. 

These  men  also  have  the  Inside  track  at 
present  on  a  majority  of  new  business  oppor- 
tunities and  are  leaving  their  present  Jobs 
dally  to  avail  themselves  of  these  opportun- 
ities. This  wlU  make  It  tougher  on  the  re- 
turning vet  1  or  2  years  from  now. 

Congress  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
remove  all  deferments  for  other  than  physi- 
cal d-squalifications.  and  get  these  men  Into 
training  centers  where  they  could  become  re- 
placements for  veterans  who  have  earned  a 
right  to  civilian  life. 
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HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASS/.CHCErTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25.  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters regarding  the  OPA  which  other 
Members  no  doubt  have  received,  relat- 
ing to  the  fact  that  persons  all  over  the 
United  States  are  hungry.  On  the  22d 
I  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 

JvjtM  22,  1045. 
Hon.  Haut  S  TRtTMAN, 

The  President,  The  White  House: 
I  have  read  your  statement  in  the  news- 
papers to  the  effect  that  the  food  shortage 
will  be  solved  automatically  when  Hon  Clin- 
ton P.  Andsison  takes  ofioe  as  S?cretary  of 
Agriculture  and  War  Food  Administrator. 
Therefore,  owing  to  the  eztrente  shortage  of 
focd  which  appears  to  be  getting  worse  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  especially  In 
New  England.  I  earnestly  request  that  you 
have  Mr.  Anderson  assume  his  new  clBces  at 
once.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  take  every 
means  poeaible  to  relieve  the  food  shortage 
and  suffering  caused  by  It.  without  delay. 
Edith  Nouksc  Rocebs, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Every  day  counts  when  people  are 
hungry.  I  trust  the  President  will  grant 
the  request  in  my  telegram. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Lowell   (Mars.)   Bun  of  June  23 

1945] 

NEW   THOUGHT   ON   FOOD 

There  seems  to  be  increasing  agitation 
throughout  this  partially  sUrved  Nation  lo 
shift  the  food  problem  from  the  supervision 
of  day-dreaming  and  untrained  Federal  of- 
ficials to  men  who  are  trained  and  skilled  in 
such  matters  as  production  and  distribution. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if,  within  the 
next  several  weeks,  the  OPA  should  be  re- 
lieved of  all  Its  food  responsibilities,  other 
than  the  enforcement  of  prescribed  ration- 
ing. And  that,  It  Is  expected,  will  be  a  big 
Improvement. 

As  an  agency  enforcing  rationing,  the  OPA 
has  Its  place  In  these  times  of  war,  but  when 
It  attempts  to  step  In  and  control  producers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  consumers,  and  all 
othens,  it  simply  produces  a  mess,  which  a« 
now  exists. 


President  Tnunan  seems  confident  that 
Just  as  sooa  a«  CoDgressman  Andi»son  steps 
In  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  week  from 
next  Monday  that  there  will  be  an  Imme- 
diate improvement.  That  being  the  caw. 
It  is  probable  that  the  new  Secretary  has 
some  well-planned  thetirles  on  reducing  the 
number  of  cooics  that  have  been  sUrrlng 
What  is  left  of  the  Nation's  broth. 

The  food  picture  cannot  get  much  worse; 
there  is.  In  fact,  little  time  which  can  be 
wasted  before  there  is  an  Improvement. 
Another  month  or  two  of  decreaslnsj  food 
supplies  and  the  people  would  deluge  Wash- 
ington with  those  traditional  letters  and 
telegrams,  dem,uiding  enough  to  eat  lor 
themselves  and  i:helr  growing  fcmlllea. 

The  effect  of  such  public  Indignation  would 
be  to  place  the  spotllpht  on  agencies  such 
as  th?  OPA  and  tbe  WFA.  which  have  bungled 
things  so  thoroughly. 

Thus,  It  Is  Imperative  for  the  peace  of 
mind  of  everyone  that  the  President's  con- 
fidence In  th»  ability  of  Secretary  ANrnisow 
is  Justified  by  p<Tfonnance. 

Mr.  Hassett  of  the  White  House.  Secre- 
tary  of  the  President,  writes  me  the 
President  will  give  due  con.sideration : 
The  WHnr  House. 
Wai^hington.  June  23.  1945. 
Hon.  Bmth  NoimsE  Rosebs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washinffion,  D  C. 
DEAS  CCNCXXSSWOIiCAN  RrxERs :  This  Is  la 
acknowledgment  of  your  telegram  of  June 
22.  addressed  to  the  Preeldent  I  am  glad  to 
assure  vcu  that  your  recommendation  wUl  b« 
given  due  consideration. 

Very  slncerelv  yours, 

WnxjAM  D   Hassett. 
Secretary  to  the  President. 

I  wish  the  membership  of  the  House 
would  join  with  me  also  in  making  that 
same  request.  Immediate  action  is  Ln- 
dicated.  Twenty-four  hours  means  a  lot 
to  hungry  people.  A  letter  from  the 
town  of  Winchester  in  my  district  states 
there  are  workmen  in  the  water  works 
who  cannot  carry  on  their  work  prop- 
erly and  efficiently  because  they  are  not 
getting  the  proper  food.  The  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Winchester 
Water  and  Sewer  Board  follows: 

TOWN  or  WlNCHESTES.   Mass  . 

Office  or  the  Watee  ajto  Sewex  Boaso. 

June  23.  1945. 
Representative  a>rrH  Notjbse  Rogebs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Warhington.  D.  C. 
De\r  Representative  Rocess:  Our  men  In 
the  water  and  sewer  department  are  not  get- 
ting the  pr<^}er  food  so  that  they  can  effl- 
clenUy  carry  on  ttoelr  work. 

In  my  opinion  the  OPA  has  made  a  terri- 
ble mess  of  the  whole  situation  and  reeks 
of  politics  from  onj  end  to  the  other.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  or  we  will  have  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  In  this  connection.  The 
tempers  of  our  men  are  getting  very  strained. 
They  Uiink  they  are  aatttted  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  food  when  tttey  see  so  much  waste 
in  ibe  Army. 

Although  a  Republican.  I  am  a  strong  sup. 
porter  of  CurrroN  Andseeon  and  I  think  hl« 
views  on  the  food  situation  are  practical. 
He  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  whole 
food  program. 

Yours  respectfully. 

Edmund  C.  Sandcsson, 
Chairman  of  the  Winchester  Water 
and  Sewer  Board. 

Another  letter  is  as  follows: 

Lowell,  Mass.,  June  22,  1945. 
Deab  Mrs.  RocEss:  I  am  writing  to  you  to 
see  If  you  can  do  anything  about  the  meat 
situaUon;  it  U  terrible  around  h^re.  My 
husband  works  In  the  roundhouse  in 
Char.eston  for  the  B.  ic  U.  Railroad,  and  I 
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have  to  go  from  mtrktt  to  market  every  day 
looking  lor  meat  bo  he  wlU  be  able  to  keep 
on  working— but  no  luck. 

You  know  a  man  cant  work  as  hard  aa 
toe  does  without  meat. 

I  am  a  nervous  wreck  rxinnlng  around  try- 
ing to  get  something  to  eat.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  do  something  about  It. 

Hoping  God  win  give  you  the  health  and 
strength  to  carry  on  the  good  work  you  are 
doing, 

BmC  or  luck  to  you. 


Cross  to  be  Illuminated  bj  neon  to  make 
it  more  easily  seen  from  the  air  than  is 
possible  by  electric  lights. 

The  United  States  hosi  ital  ship  Aleda 
Lutz  is  today  relieving  t  le  suffering  of 
wounded  fighters  just  as  lieutenant  Lutz 
would  have  been  doing  we  re  she  alive. 

The   gallant  service  t) 
given  by  Lieutenant  Luts 
widespread  attention.  n(it  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Alli^  countries  as 
weU. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr. 


«.  .1    .    .    ^L    u      •      c  «-.  M:«k:«.n         broadcasting  over  Virgini  I's  premier  sta- 
Tnbate  to  the  Heroine  From  Michigan         °       wt?va  .t  uirhmnn*    r^aid  verv  fine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON^  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
women  have  always  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  United  States 
by  relieving  the  suffering  of  our  fighting 
men.  and  Saginaw  County,  Mich.,  is 
proud  to  claim  as  its  native  daughter 
Lt.  Aleda  E.  Lutz,  a  heroine  of  World 
War  II.  who  lost  her  life  in  November 
1944  after  an  unprecedented  record  of 
service. 

Lieutenant  Lutz  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  have  her  name  added  to  the 
list  of  recipients  of  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
award  was  made  posthumously. 

The  outstanding  record  of  this  nurse 
reveals  that  she  lead  her  squadron— the 
first  of  its  kind  activated  and  sent  over- 
seas, in  performance  of  duty.  She  was 
an  original  member  of  the  Eight  Hundred 
and  Second  Medical  Air  Evacuation 
Squadron.  She  had  to  her  credit  over 
190  missions  and  had  participated  in  the 
evacuation  of  over  3.500  wounded  men. 
She  also  had  more  flying  hours  than  any 
other  member  of  her  squadron. 

Lieutenant  Lutz  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Lutz.  of  Freeland, 
Mich.,  and  her  sister.  Miss  Hilda  Lutz, 
of  Saginaw,  is  also  a  nurse. 

A  plane  evacuating  15  American 
dcughboys  from  southern  France  to  an 
American  hospital  in  Italy  crashed  on 
November  1.  1944.  Lieutenant  Lutz  was 
on  board,  administering  to  the  wounded 
men  en  route  to  a  hospital  where  other 
wounds  could  receive  the  attention  of 
skilled  medical  men  The  pilots,  the  15 
.•soldiers,  and  Lieutenant  Lutz  were  killed. 
The  crash  occurred  near  Lyons,  France. 

Today,  a  great  mercy  ship,  the  largest 
hospital  ship  now  afloat,  bears  the  name 
of  Lieutenant  Lutz  It  was  named  in 
memory  of  this  heroic  flight  nurse  upon 
its  completion  in  the  shipyards  of  the 
Arthur  Trickle  Engineering  Works,  of 
Brooklyn. 

This  giant  16,C00-ton  vessel  is  equal  in 
siz*  and  facilities  u)  a  ten-story  land 
hospital  of  the  most  modern  type  and  is 
equipped  to  give  treatment  to  800  pa- 
tients. w*th  a  staff  of  18  surgical,  medical, 
and  dental  officers.  44  nurses  and  188  at- 
tendants. It  is  complete  even  to  fa- 
cilities for  mental  patients. 

A  unique  innovation  is  the  installation 
on  the  deck  of  the  ship  of  the  first  Red 


tion.  WRVA.  at  Richmond,  paid  very  fine 
tribute  to  Lieutenant  lutz.  What  he 
said  is  such  a  fitting  trib  ate  to  this  typ- 
ical yoimg  woman  from  :  Michigan  that  I 
desire  to  incorporate  his  broadcast  in  my 
remarks.    It  follows: 

THE  GIRL  FROM   MICHIGAN 


her  coimtry 
has  attracted 


H.  B.  Kenny. 


LI 


ing 
is 


whose 


ir  ore 


For  the  first  time  the 
Cross  has  been  awarded  t 
Mediterranean   theater, 
award    Is    posthumous. 
Isn't  there  any  more.     She 

The  Distinguished  Flyl 
about  what  it  says.     It 
tingulshed  performance  tn 
don't  have  to  be  a  pilot 
do  have  to  be  of  those 
war  is  somewhere  between 
I'll  give  you  the  official 
tlons,  in  their  restrained 
are  often  more  eloquent 

"For  extraordinary 
tlcipating  in  aerlal_  flight 
a  C-47  aircraft.     ~ 
of  service.  Lieutenant  Lutz 
self  through  her  superior 
and  courage.     Flying  on 
Eions  to  evacuate  wounde^ 
the    forward    areas 
sourcefulness  and 
of  high  Inspiration  to  thoa 

"On  November  1.  1944, 
on  a  mission  to  evacuate 
from  the  front  lines,  a  s 
Lieutenant   Lutz'    aircraft 
control,  and  it  crashed  In 

"Her  selfless   devotion 
standing  proficiency  have 
est  credit  upon  herself  an 
of  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  official  citation 
sob  story,  so  I  will  Just  tel 
about  Lieutenant  Lutz  ( 
as  "Lutzy")  as  the  other 

It  Is  Just  a  story  about 
lean  girl,  not  very  big  (' 
counts  in  a  plane  evacuating 
not  especially  pretty,  and 
oils  in  her  overstuffed  fl3ring 
she  didn't  look  glamorou  i 
full  of  holes,  and  frighten  sd 
Ing  airplane  perhaps  for 
your   life.     Then   she 
something  more.     Then 
beautiful  and  comforting 
mother  and  sister 

I  guess  most  of  all  sh( 
most  of  the  air  cvac 
small  town — Freeland.  Mi^h 
from  Saginaw  General 
she  was  21.  and  had  2 
private  duty.  1  year  in 
months  in  Army  nursinf 
She  was  commissioned 
She  was  In  the  first 
on  every  other  American 
on  around  there.     She 
African  theater  ribbon, 
the    Tunisian,    Sicilian, 
Central  Italian,  and  Southe 
paigns.     She  wore  the  A\jc 
oak-leaf  clusters. 

'Lutzy  tried  to  win  the 
her  friends  say. 


Dia  ;inguished  Flying 
0  a  woman  in  the 
Ufifortunately,   the 
Aleda    E.    Lutz 
I  :rashed  In  France. 
Cross  means  Just 
awarded  lor  dls- 
an  aircraft.     You 
tt>  win  it,  but  you 
place  In  this 
leaven  and  earth, 
clta  ion.  because  clta- 
aailltary  language 
than  fancy  phrases: 
achiefement  while  par- 
a  flight  nurse  of 
ThroughoLt  her  long  period 
listlnguished  her- 
professional  skill 
than  190  mis- 
personnel  from 
Lieuljenant    Lutz's    re- 
determfiatlon  have  been 
serving  with  her. 
while  she  was  flying 
V  ounded  personnel 
•ere  storm  rocked 
from    the   pilot's 
Southern  Prance, 
o   duty   and   out- 
eflected  the  high- 
the  armed  forces 


When  the  weather  was  fit  for  fishes,  not 
birds,  and  when  the  overcast  was  so  heavy 
even  a  homing  pigeon  couldn't  navigate. 
Lieutenant  Lutz  would  fly.  Any  place  that 
a  pUot  of  Brig.  Gen.  Timothy  Manning's 
Fifty-first  Troop  Carrier  Command  would  fly. 
Lieutenant  Lutz  would  fly.  and  Manning's 
boys — as  everyone  aroui.d  there  knows — will 
fly  in  weather  in  which  you  wouldn't  risk  a 
box  kite. 

She  flew  through  flak,  and  she  flew  over 
the  enemy's  territory,  and  she  landed  on 
fields  still  cratered  by  aitlUery  and  mines. 
Several  times  in  her  196  missions  she  landed 
on  the  strip  at  the  Anzlo  beachhead  when 
it  was  under  sheilflre.  She  landed  there 
and  saw  that  the  C-47'8  complement  of  16 
wounded  was  safely  aboard,  and  I  don't 
think  anybody  ever  saw  her  quiver. 

Altogether  she  helped  evacuate  3.500 
wounded,  and  none  died  under  her  hand, 
and  there  Is  no  telling  how  many  she  saved. 
Usually,  flight  nurses  are  accompanied  by 
an  enlisted  man.  usually  a  sergeant,  who  has 
the  rank  of  medical  technician.  On  her 
last  trip  Lieutenant  Lutz  went  it  alone. 

People  said  that  when  the  weather  was 
worst  and  the  C-478  bounced  around  and 
sank  into  air  pockets  and  buffeted  their  way 
through  the  nasty  fronts  of  the  Italian  and 
French  mountain  country,  at  those  times 
Lieutenant  Lutz  was  calmest  and  at  her  best. 
They  say  that  sometimes  she  was  a  little 
Jumpy  in  a  Jeep,  but  when  the  chips  were 
down,  and  she  had  16  wounded  men  to 
care  for.  she  was  steady  and  cheerful  as  if 
she  was  on  the  eighth  floor  of  Polyclinic. 

Somewhere  near  Lyons  me  chips  were 
down  and  the  cards  were  stacked.  It  is 
certain  that  she  went  out  quickly  and  with- 
out knowing  it.  for  she  was  caring  for  some- 
one else. 

The  other  girls  In  Eight  Hundred  and  Two 
say  she  didn't  ha\-e  a  boy  friend  ever  there, 
but  she  does  have  several  thousand  men 
who  can  never  forget  her. 

And  there  you  have  the  story  of  a  real 
American  girl — the  little  lady  from  Michigan. 
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William  Randolph  Hearst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF   ' 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE  PENT  ATI  VES 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Union.  United  States  of 
America,  recently  awarded  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst  their  Gold  Medal  of 
Honor,  "for  outstanding  service  to  the 
American  Nation  during  a  lifetime  of 
distinguished  service." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Army  and  Navy  Union 
News  of  May  1945  mailed  to  me  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Capt.  G.  H.  Maines, 
of  Flint.  Mich.: 

HEARST  AWARDED  HONOR  MED.U.  FOR  OUTSTAND- 
ING SERVICE — NOTED  PUBLISHER  TO  RECEI\'B 
ELEVENTH  CITATION  FROM  OLDEST  VETEaAN 
CROUP — CAFT.  HENST  W.  GETEER  ANNOUNCES 
FAMOUS  AMERICAN  AND  PATr.ICT  EE^EKVES 
AWARD  FOR  LIFE  OF  FUELlC  SEH\'lCE  AND  VTT- 
ERAN   AID 

Hon.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  cf  San 
Simeon.  Calif.,  noted  publisher,  and  an  estab- 
lished friend  of  the  veteran,  has  been  awarded 
the  Gold  Medal  of  Homw  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Union,  U.S.A..  "for  outstanding  service 
to  the  American  Nation  diulng  a  lifetime  of 
distinguished  service."  it  has  be«i  annownced 


by  Capt.  Henry  W.  Gerfoer,  of  AUantlc  City 
national  commander. 

Thft  award,  the  eleventh  of  Its  kind  to  be 
presented  in  57  years  of  the  organization's 
existence,  has  been  voted  to  Gen.  Wlnfleld 
Bcott   (posthumous);   Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur;   Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  World  War  I 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army;  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt;  J.  Edgar  Hoover-  Col 
Frank  Knox;  Col.  George  T.  Shank,  who  was 
recommended    for    the    U.    S.    Army    Award 
for  Merit  for  quelling  a  mutiny  almost  sin- 
gle  handed;    Gen.   George    Marshall.   U    8 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  World  War  II;  Wil- 
liam   C.    Dxirant.    founder    of    the    General 
Motors  Corp..  "whose   genius  and  foresight 
Initiated  and  financed  the  establishment  of 
factories     employing     more     than     1,000,000 
persons  engaged  In  buUdlng  materials  used 
In  the  war  effort";  the  Unknown  Soldier  of 
the  Revolutionary  War;  and  Hugo  Eron  Prey. 
well    known    author,    lecturer,    and    writer! 
"whose   articles   have   carried   the   fame   of 
America  s  jaerpetual  veteran  and  service  asso- 
ciation to  all  parts  of  the  world." 
_    In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hearst,  which  National 
Commander  Gerber  handed  to  Capt.  G.  H. 
Maines.  chairman  of  the  Americanism  Com- 
mittee of  the  ANU,  to  give  to  the  noted  pub- 
lUher    on    Memorial    Day.    Captain    Gerber 
wrote : 

Army  and  Navt  Union,  U.S.A.. 
National  Headquarters. 
Office  of  the  CoMMANDia, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  10.  1945. 
Hon.  William  Randolph  Hearst, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Hearht:  This  writer  is  honored  to 
Inform  you  that  the  highest  award  granted 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Union,  U.S.A.,  has 
been  voted  to  be  presented  to  you  for  out- 
standing service  to  the  American  Nation 
during  your  lifetime  of  distinguished  service. 
Your  great  contribution  through  your 
various  publications,  and  your  zeal  and  per- 
sonal integrity  as  a  pioneer  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  your  standards  for  unity 
and  tolerance  for  all  people  has  marked  ycu 
to  be  one  of  the  world's  great  citizens. 

There  will  be  no  announcement  made 
about  this  award  until  we  have  your  per- 
mission, properly  bo. 

This  award  and  citation  to  follow  has  been 
presented  by  this  oldest  veteran  and  service 
organization  to  only  11  persons  In  57  years. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Henrt  Gerbes. 
National  Commander, 
Army  and  Navy  Union,  USA. 

Mr.  Hearst's  letter  and  reply  follows: 

San  Simfon,  Cauf.,  June  5,  1945. 
Capt.  G.  M.  Haines, 

Flint.  Mich. 
Dear  Captain  Maines:  I  shall  be  much  hon- 
ored  to  receive  the   medal   which   ycu  and 
yoxir  notable  organization  so  generously  of- 
fer me. 

I  feel,  however,  that  I  little  deserve  the 
distinction,  and  that  after  all  a  sufHcient  re- 
ward for  being  a  good  American  Is  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  good  American. 

With  sincerest  thanks  for  your  ccurtesy 
1  am, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  R.  Hearst. 
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Bad  Manafement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE       . 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  28, 1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  on  May  28,  I  present 


for  Insertion  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Times,  of  Larchmont.  N.  Y.,  titled 
"Bad  Management"; 

BAD    MANAGSMZNT 

Bomewhere  along  the  line  somebody  erred. 

After  months  of  urging  that  housewives 
make  every  endeavor  to  can  fruits  this  sum- 
mer to  meet  an  anticipated  worse  shortage 
this  faU  and  winter,  Washington  was  forced 
to  halt  Issuance  of  sugar-for-canning  per- 
mits. Only  recently  have  they  been  restored 
and  In  many  communities  it  Is  reported 
that  either  the  OPA  has  exhausted  Its  June 
allotment  or  grocers  are  without  supplies 
to  sell.  *^ 

This  Is  definitely  not  good  planning.  IX 
fruits  are  to  be  canned  sugar  must  be  availa- 
ble. And  somewhere  In  Washington  there 
should  have  been  somebody  who  recognized 
that  fact.  It  does  no  good  to  urge  canning 
and  other  forms  of  food  conservation  upon 
housewives  and  then  teU  them  that,  unfor- 
tunately, the  ingredients  are  lacking. 

Many  more  such  errors  and  the  housewives 
of  this  Nation  are  going  to  be  singing  to  the 
responsible  bureaucrats  in  Washington : 

"Roses  are  red  and  violets  are  biuc;  sugar 
Is  scarce — and  so  are  our  votes  for  you." 


Re«t  These  Dirisions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  25, 1945 

Mr.   BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  June  19 
1945: 

REST  THESE  DIVISIONS 


The  United  SUtes  Navy  is  following  a  sys- 
tem Of  rotating  rest  for  entire  marine  divi- 
sions in  the  Pacific  that  the  Army  would  do 
well  to  duplicate.  Under  the  present  set-up 
the  general  Army  policy  is  to  give  individual 
soldiers  furloughs  under  a  rotation  system, 
but  to  ke^  the  division  itself  In  combat,  or 
alerted  for  it  In  combat  zones,  for  what  be- 
come almost  endless  periods  to  the  men  con- 
cerned. Morale,  health,  and  fighting  effi- 
ciency all  are  endangered. 

The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  marine 
divisions  that  have  been  through  a  stiff  cam- 
paign and  sends  thsm  to  sunny  Pacific  Isles 
far  out  of  combat  zones,  or  even  back  to  the 
States,  and  provides  long  periods  of  genuine 
mental  rest  and  relaxation  before  putting  the 
men  into  combat  again. 

What  the  Navy  can  do.  certainly  the  Army 
can  do  in  this  respect;  in  fact  it  should  be 
much  easier  for  the  Army  because  of  Its 
larger  forces,  and  this  is  especially  true  now 
with  the  war  In  Europe  ended. 

For  example,  there  s  the  Thirty -second  Di- 
vision of  Wisconsin-Michigan  men  (origi- 
nally) which  came  to  Louisiana  to  train  In 
the  fall  of  1940 — more  than  a  full  year  be- 
lore  Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor.  It  saUed 
for  the  Pacific  rather  early  In  1842  and  has 
been  in  combat,  or  preparing  for  it  ever 
since.  Its  men  were  the  ones  who  were 
transported  by  plane  over  the  10.000-foot 
Owen  Stanley  mountain  range  In  New 
Guinea  In  1942  when  General  MacArthur  car- 
ried out  hU  desperate  and  almost  miraculous 
•hocatrong  offensive  against  the  Jap*  on  that 
Island  In  order  to  save  Australia.  From  there 
the  Thirty-second  fought  its  way  through 
Jungle  after  Jungle,  Island  after  Island,  month 
after  month,  finally  helping  spearhead  the 


Philippine  invasion.  It  now  la  In  combat  on 
Luron.  We  understand  that  more  than  half 
of  Its  personnel  has  been  put  out  of  action 
by  Jungle  diseases  and  Ita  combat  casualtlea 
are  reported  high.  Its  men  are  being  ro- 
tated back  home  on  individual  furloughs, 
but  the  Division  as  a  whole  has  been  la 
service  nesu-ly  6  years,  in  dirty  and  bloody 
Pacific  combat  more  than  8  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  first  Marine* 
consolidated  Guadalcanal  In  1942.  after  mak- 
ing a  shoestring  Invasion  hold  good  solely 
through  their  own  magnificent  courage,  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
kept  out  of  combat  until  the  Invasion  cf 
Okinawa  started  some  2  months  ago.  Tbtj 
well  deserved  the  rest,  for  they  earned  it 
with  their  blood.  But  so  did  the  Thirty- 
second,  and  other  outfits.  What's  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Marine  and  a  soldier  m 
such  matters?  Nothing — except  that  the 
Navy  seems  to  have  a  better,  more  sensible 
and  more  beneficial  policy  In  rotating  whole 
divisions  than  the  AJ-my  has  in  rotating  in- 
dividual men. 

There  is  no  logical  reason  for  this  Army 
policy.  It  is  not  a  MacArUiur  policy.  The 
record  showsthat  he  fought  against  It  from 
the  start— back  In  1942  and  1C<3.  It's  In  the 
War  Department  that  the  policy  was  initi- 
ated and  there  it  must  be  ended. 

What  about  some  action — now? 


Leaniiif  Over  Backward  io  YufosUvia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTKE  LUCE 

OF  CONKBCTICtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25, 1945 

Mrs.  LUCE  Mr.  Speaker.  In  showing 
how  far  we  have — in  Mr.  Grew's  reputed 
phrase,  "leaned  over  backward"  to  avoid 
offending  Stalin's  Russia  along  the  east- 
em  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  I  should  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues,  how  this  House 
once  rang  with  cheers  for  gallant  little 
Serbia,  first  to  defy  the  imperialist 
aggression  of  the  Germans  in  1914. 

Throughout  the  First  World  War  the 
Serbians  kept  on  fighting  to  the  end. 
Often  defeated  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  of  our  mutual  enemies,  they 
were  never  conquered.  So,  in  1919,  this 
courageous  mountain  people  naturally 
attracted  their  softer,  wealthier  neigh- 
bors, whose  empire  had  vanished,  and 
who  were  looking  for  a  warm  political 
blanket  under  which  to  crawl.  These 
neighbors,  the  Croats  and  the  Slovenes, 
became  minority  members  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Southern  Slavs.  Yugoslavia. 
There  were  6.000,000  Serbs  and  Monte- 
negrins, and  not  quite  that  many  com- 
bined Croats  and  Slovenes.  It  was  ad- 
mittedly an  experiment  In  political  fed- 
eration. The  results  were  never  very 
happy. 

Just  how  unhappy  they  were  became 
%'isible  to  the  whole  world  in  1941.  when 
Hitler  invaded  Yugoslavia.  The  fiction 
of  a  true  union  fell  apart  and  it  became 
evident  that  Sertw.  Croats,  and  Slovenes 
had  never  truly  been  one  people.  There 
was  good  historical  reason  for  this. 
Croats  and  Slovenes  had  fought  In  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  Army  and  Navy, 
whereas  the  Austrian  invasion  of  Serbia 
had  been  the  immediate  reason  for  the 
war,  and  the  Serbs  had  been  the  first  of 
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the  Allies.  Naturally  then,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Central  Powers  the  Serbs  con- 
sidered themselves  victors  and.  as  such, 
entitled  to  dominate  the  new  southern 
Slav  state,  with  Croats  and  Slovenes 
holding  only  minority  places. 

This  rucked  putting  two  western  Rom- 
an Catholic  nations  under  the  rule  of  a 
nation  whose  religion  was  eastern  ortho- 
dox The  Serbs  were  accused  of  violat- 
ing, from  the  outset,  their  postwar  pact 
with  the  Croats  and  Slovenes  accordmg 
to  which  the  new  sUte  was  to  be  a  con- 
federacy of  three  races  with  equal  auton- 
omous rights. 

Crotia.  much  wealthier  and  more  In- 
dustrialized than  Serbia,  had  to  bear  the 
'  brunt  of  the  high  postwar  taxation  some 
of  which  was  used  for  the  development 
of  Serbia.    The  tension  between  Croatia 
and  Serbia  grew  steadily.    At  one  time 
King  Alexander  even  considered  what  he 
called    the    "amputation"    of    Croatia. 
Then,  when  Stephen  Raditch,  the  leader 
of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party,  was  mur- 
dered in  Parliament,  by  a  Serb  deputy. 
the  King  realized  that  civU  war  could 
only  be  avoided  by  the  establishment  of 
a  royal  dictatorship.    This  dictatorship 
was  by  no  means  fascist  in  character, 
but  it  did  include  cruel  police  and  mili- 
tary nile.  by  Serbian  bureaucrats  over 
the  Croats  and  Slovenes. 

Then,  after  Kmg  Alexander  had  been 
assassinated  by  a  Fascist  Croat  at  Mar- 
seiUes.  his  successor,  the  Regent  Paul, 
tried  to  reconcile  the  non-Serbian  ele- 
ments    by    constitutional     concessions. 
These  concessions  came  too  late;  they 
were  possibly  too  Uberal  and  too  rapid, 
for  they  roused  the  bitter  opposition  of 
Serbian  nationalists.    In  any  case,  when 
Germany  attacked  Yugoslavia  in   1941 
only  the  Serbs,  independent  as  always, 
were  willing   to  defend   their  country. 
The  Croats,  who  had  fought  savagely 
against  the  Serbs  from  1914  to  1918,  de- 
claring  a   kind   of   neutrality,   actually 
welcomed    the    opportunity    to    avenge 
themselves  for  both   real   and  fancied 
slights  and  imbued  with  ancient  enmity, 
rose  against  the  Serbs.    This  civil  war 
broke  out  almost  at  once.    In  Croatia 
the  Germans  established  the  puppet  re- 
gime of  Ante  Pavelitch.  which  lacked 
popular  support  because  Matchek.  the 
leader  of  the  Croatian  Peasant  Party  re- 
fused to  become  Hitler's  tool.     Never- 
theless the  Croatian  Ustachi  were  very 
useful  to  Hitler  in  spreading  terror  and 
murder  and   harassing  Serbian   resist- 
ance.   In  Serbia  the  Germans  installed 
another  puppet  regime  under  General 
Nedltch.  a  former  war  minister  who  had 
only   a   small   following.    Most   of   the 
Serbians  rallied  around  General  Mik- 
hailovic.  a  Serbian  patriot  who  never  for- 
got the  treachery  of  the  Croats  in  Join- 
ing Hitler. 

For  this  reason  he  could  not  obtain 
much  support  in  Croatia  or  Slovenia. 
Nevertheless,  King  Peter,  nominated  him 
as  Yugoslavian  War  Minister,  and  Mik- 
hailovic  gathered  a  strong  force  of  hard- 
fighting  mountaineers  who  struck  swiftly 
and  repeatedly  at  the  German  occupy- 
ing armies. 

This  unhappy  situation  offered  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Soviets  which  they  at 
once  seized  upon.  Stalin  sent  to  Yugo- 
slavia one  of  the  best  graduates  of  the 
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Moscow  Comintern  Sctiool,  a  former 
Croat  named  Josef  Bros,  who  adopted 
the  party  alias  of  "Tito"  Very  soon  he 
added  to  this  name  th;  title  of  mar- 
shal, which  had  never  before  existed  in 
the  history  of  Serbia  or  Y  ugoslavia.  Tito 
appealed  very  cleverly  ta  all  those  who 
opposed  General  Mikha  ilovic's  Serbian 
policy:  first  to  the  Catholic  Croats:  and 
then  with  Russian  supp)rt  he  was  soon 
able  to  muster  an  army  of  Croats  and 
Slovenes  which  was  bett<  r  equipped  than 
Mikhailovic's  Chetniks. 

The  Governments  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  loyal  to  Ifing  Peter's  gov 
ernment  in  exile,  cont 
Mikhailovic  as  their  ally 
StaUn   forced   them    tc 
favor  to  Tito. 

We  need  not  go  into  t  he  whole  history 
of  Anglo-American  betri  lyal  of  Mikhailo- 
vic. It  was  splendidly  t  )ld  to  this  House 
by  our  colleague.  Mr.  O  Konski.  on  May 
25.  only  a  few  weeks  aao. 

We  know,  from  that  disclosure,  that 
Tito's  chief  efforts  have  always  been  di- 
rected against  his  int;mal  opponents. 
Once  the  Germans,  und  er  the  pressure  of 
the  western  and  the  R\  ssian  armies  be- 
gan to  withdraw  from  he  Balkans.  Tito 
stood  revealed  as  a  strictly  Communist 
totalitarian  agent.  Th*  collaboration  of 
CathoUc  and  other  elenients  in  the  Yugo- 
slav resistance  movem^t  was  forgotten, 
and  the  Communists  claimed  unlimited 
power  as  saviors  cf  the  country, 
Mikhailovic,  deserted  ly  his  former  al- 
lies, was  unable  to  resii  t  the  strength  of 
Tito  who  has  received  lend-lease  sup- 
port in  large  quantities . 

Today  thousands  of  :  ilikhallovic's  men 
have  escaped  to  Italy.    It  is  most  signifi- 
cant that  a  good  man 
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course,  was  well  schooled  in  Communist 
ideology  and  technique  at  Moscow.  His 
second  deputy  Prime  Minister  Edvard 
Kardelj  likewise  was  a  student  and  then 
a  teacher  in  Moscow's  Communist  acad- 
emies. Kardelj  has  the  vital  task  of  pre- 
paring a  new  constitution  for  the  new 
Yugoslav  state. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Con- 
troller of  Police  is,  of  course,  a  Com- 
munist—a former  Russian  priest. 

The  Minister  of  Justice— as  always  in 
these  Russian  subsidiary  administra- 
tions—is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  This  man.  Frac  Frol.  was  for- 
merly a  leader  of  Croat  Ustachi,  and  so 
a  helper  of  Hitler's  Nazi  invasion  into 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Minister  of  Industry  is  also  the 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
Croatia. 

The  Minister  of  Social  Policy  is  a  Slo- 
venian Communist — a  former  judge 
named  Anton  Krzisnik— the  man  who  or- 
dered the  mass  execution  of  Serbian 
patriots  at  Kocevje  in  October  1943  at 
Nazi  behest. 

There  Is  much  more  available  evidence 
of  the  Soviet  influence  on  and  in  Yugo- 
slavia. But  these  few  facts  should  pro- 
voke every  Member  of  this  House  to  ask 
the  question:  Are  we  leaning  over  back- 
ward too  far  on  Yugoslavia? 
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ern powers  went  to  wtr. 

Yugoslavia  has  been  Sovietized  rapidly, 
whole  classes  have  benn  wiped  out.  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
favorite  object  of  persecution.  •  Tito  has 
declared  that  the  Catholic  Church  must 
be  national,  that  it  ^ust  be  separate 
from  Rome,  and  secoijdary  to  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Russian  church. 

Tito  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  Stalin's 
outstretched  arm.  Te  -ritorial  and  polit- 
ical concessions  to  Tito  are  territorial 
and  political  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  dominatirig  Yugoslavia,  the 
borders  of  Red  Russia  lextend  to  the  Ital 
Ian  frontier  and  to  Ithe  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  is  an  Inlet  of 
One  of  Tito's  avowed 
of  Yugoslavia  with 
eration  would  mean  , 
nated  the  whole  area  jreaching  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.    No  Russian 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIi-OaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  June  25.  f  945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  with  by  remarks 
a  newspaper  article  appearing  in  the 
Santa  Ana  Register,  of  Santa  Ana,  Calif., 
and  telling  of  the  award  of  the  combat 
infantryman's  badge  to  S/Sgt.  Yoshimi 
Yoshida,  a  member  of  the  Forty-second 
Battalion  of  the  Seventh  Army. 

My  own  interest  In  this  soldier  is  not 
alone  a  patriotic  one,  but  also  the  fact 
that  I  was  once  his  school  teacher. 

The  article  follows: 

INFANTRTMAN    IS    CUEN    HONOR    FOR    EISCTJINO 
BUSDIZS 

Sgt.  Yoshimi  (Jimmy)  Yoehlda,  28.  of  San- 
ta Ana.  has  been  awarded  the  combat  in- 
fantryman's badge  for  outstanding  perform- 
ance under  enemy  fire  and  also  has  received 
a  commendation  for  crawling  into  no  man's 
land  with  a  group  of  Japanese-Americans  to 
rescue  Caucasian  buddies  marooned  during 
fighting  In  the  Vosges  Mountains  of  France. 

Sergeant  Yoshida.  a  former  student  at  Ful- 
lerton  Junior  College,  has  been  in  service 
since  February  1941,  when  he  enlisted  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Engineers  and  later  to 
*  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  Eventually  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Infantry  and  embarked 
for  overseas  duty  last  August  and  te  now  a 
member  of  the  famed  Four  Hundred  and 
Forty-second  Battalion  of  the  Seventh  Army. 
His  wife,  the  former  Mary  Kurata  of  Fort- 
land.  Greg.,  is  living  in  St.  Paul,  Mlsiw 


His  younger  brother.  Prt.  Johnny  H.  To- 
ahida,  19,  was  captain  of  the  local  high-school 
B  football  team  his  sophomore  year.  H«  Is 
now  in  training  with  a  tank  battalton. 

The  boys"  sister,  Mrs.  Rose  K.  Yoshida.  ex- 
pects to  retiu-n  to  the  southland  soon.  Her 
mother,  who  died  since  her  family  left  here, 
helped  the  family  in  operating  a  local  florist 
and  fruit  business  before  the  war. 
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OPA  Operations  Bringing  Famine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

Of   OFIGON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
articles: 

Meat  Dxalkss  Sat  OPA  Ordkb  Means  Famike 
(By  A.  L.  Undbeck) 

8ALBM,  June  33.— The  new  OPA  regulations 
govern ing  slaughtering  will  dry  up  00  percent 
of  Oregon's  meat  supply,  distributors  and 
meat  dealers  declared  at  a  conference  with 
E.  L.  Peterson,  State  director  of  agriculture, 
here  Thursday. 

Peterson,  after  reading  the  new  regula- 
tions, declared  that  they  were  "the  most 
ridiculous  thing  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  '  The 
head  cf  Oregon's  Departnient  of  Agricul- 
ture, himself  a  dixt  farmer  with  practical 
experience  in  slaughtering,  laid  the  blame 
for  the  situation  crmfrontlng  Oregon  meat 
dealers  and  consumers  to  the  ignorance  of 
OPA  ofBclals  regarding  conditions  in  the 
West. 

"In  the  E-j-^t."  Peterson  said,  "practically 
all  slaughtering  is  done  by  federally  in- 
spected packing  plants.  Out  here  we  depend 
for  our  meat  supply  largely  on  custom 
slaughterers." 

DUKAKD8  CONCRESSIOIfAL  Affi 

Peterson  pointed  out  that  In  Oregon  there 
are  only  six  federally  inspected  packing 
plants,  whereas  there  are  190  llcei\sed  custom 
slaughterers. 

"Under  the  new  OPA  resrulations."  Pet«-- 
son  said,  "a  custom  slaughterer  will  have  to 
pay  the  owner  of  a  600-pound  beef  animal 
$9  for  the  privilege  of  killing  the  animal. 
All  he  gets  out  of  It  is  the  liide  arid  the  non- 
edlble  byproducts  worth  about  $8.  In  other 
words,  the  slaughterer  would  be  out  tl  in 
cash  besides  his  time  and  labcr  under  this 
new  regulation." 

Peterson  telegraphed  Members  of  the 
Oregon  delegation  in  Congress  today  protest- 
ing against  the  new  regulations. 

"Our  only  hope  for  rellei'  is  through  con- 
gressional action,"  he  declaj-ed. 

CUSTOM     lUIXBBH    IDLX 

H.  E.  Carteom,  of  Portland,  secretary  cf  the 
Independent  Retail  Meat  Dialers  Association, 
told  Peterson  that  all  of  the  custom  slaugh- 
terers In  the  State  had  qut  killing  because 
of  the  new  regulations. 

Three  custom  slaughterers  !n  the  Salem 
area  who  attended  the  conference  declared 
they  were  out  of  business  until  the  regu- 
lations were  changed. 

The  eld  regulations  wen-  satisfactory  to 
eTerybody,  according  to  Bert  Edwards,  the 
largest  meat  distributor  in  the  Salem  dis- 
trict. 

Harry  If.  Levy,  owner  of  Salem's  largest 
meat  market,  annoxmeed  he  had  cloaked  his 
market  "for  an  Indefinite  i^erlod'  because 
of  Inabftlty  to  secure  meat  under  the  new 
regulatMhs. 


SAIKM  BSUVEmns   HALTSD 

"The  custom  killers  can't  afford  to  butcher 
any  more  beef  and  the  federally  Inapected 
plants  have  quit  delivering  to  the  Salem  area, 
so  there  isn't  any  meat  available  any  more," 
Levy  declared. 

Edwards  told  Peterson  that,  whereas  the 
new  regulations  became  effective  June  15.  a 
week  ago,  not  a  single  custom  slaughterer 
In  the  State  had  baen  supplied  with  a  copy 
of  the  regulations. 

Peterson  declared  that  he  regarded  price 
regulation  as  necesiaary  to  prevent  runaway 
Inflation,  but  insisted  that  the  country  needs 
a  change  In  the  administration  of  price  con- 
trol, centralizing  the  admlntetratlon  tn  local 
groups  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  that 
they  try  to  regiilate. 

MiAT    OtTTPTJT    DzrcKsa    Mabs— Swtrr    Lats 
Blamk  On  Srr-AsniB  Pi,an 

Refuting  charges  that  Swift  &  Co.  has 
failed  to  supply  civilians  in  this  area  with  a 
fair  share  of  meat  and  maintain  production 
schedules,  N.  B.  Swift,  manager  cf  the  North 
Portland  plant,  Thursday  braxMted  tb«  ac- 
cusations ''unfounded  tn  tact." 

Claiming  that  1945  sales  figures  In  the 
Portland  area,  both  on  plant  sales  and 
through  the  branch  bouse,  conform  to  xhe 
company  policy  of  fair  distribution,  the  pack- 
ing firm  executive  stated  Thursday  "Swift 
A  Co.  Is  providing  clvtllans  in  this  area  with 
their  full  proporUonate  tfiare  of  available 
civilian  supplies." 

Swift  pointed  to  the  large  Increase  In  Gov- 
ernment  set-<asides  to  fill  requirements  for 
the  armed  forcec  and  shar^riy  reduced  live- 
stock marketings  as  two  developments  af- 
fecting the  available  supplies. 


MmTABT  TAKKS  HALT 

Govertjnent  set-aside  orders  for  all  meats. 
beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veai,  he  stated,  resulted 
In  about  one-half  of  the  toUl  meat  prcduc- 
tlon  of  federally  Inspected  plants  during  the 
first  half  of  ia45  being  used  to  fill  govern- 
ment requirements. 

In  connection  with  the  large  reduction  in 
livestock  marketings  in  this  area.  Swift  said 
market  receipts  of  cattle,  calves,  and  hogs  in 
Portland  in  May  this  year  w«-e  about  45 
percent  imder  May  of  last  year.  June  re- 
cslpU  thus  far,  he  continued,  indicate  that 
there  wUl  be  a  slight  Increase  In  cattle  and 
lamb  marketings  over  last  year,  but  that  the 
reduction  in  hog  receipts  wUl  continue. 

MAT    VOLUME    Cmo 

"Despite  this  large  decrease  in  Portland 
livestock  receipts  we  have  tried  to  maintain 
production."  the  firm  executive  said,  "but 
naturally  we  have  had  to  adjust  our  proc- 
essing schedules  to  available  livestock  sup- 
plies. During  May  this  yerr,  however,  we 
were  able  to  process  within  12  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  livestock  handled  for  the 
same  month  a  year  ago." 

Twenty -THEEE  Bakmusb  8»rcT  Down — Sugar 
Low — New  OPA  OsMS  Mat  Close  90  Peh- 

CENT   OF   SLAUGHTEaESS 

Increased  wartime  shortages  In  sugar  and 
shortening:  have  resulted  in  a  closing  down 
of  23  Multnomah  Covmty  bakeries  fcr 
periods  ct  1  week  to  a  mocith.  with  a  threat 
of  at  least  an  additional  35  shutting  their 
doors  if  sugar  certificates  are  not  received  by 
the  15th  of  next  month,  a  survey  here  indi- 
cated Thursday, 

(Meanwhile  tn  Saleni.  E.  L.  Peterson,  State 
agricultural  director,  was  advised  at  a  Diet- 
ing that  enforcement  of  a  new  OPA  order 
would  result  in  the  closing  of  90  percent  cf 
the  custom  and  Independent  slaughtering 
plants  In  Oregon.) 

TEN  PERCENT  CTTT  DDE  OOClff 

Ranson  D.  Melnke,  attorney  fcr  the  Master 
Bakers  Association,  said  that  although  the 
pending  sugar  certificates,  good  for  a  2- 
month  period,  had  been  promised,  a  10-per- 
cent allotment  cut  la  diie  July  1. 


The  cut.  Meinke  explained,  means  baker- 
ies here  wUl  be  operating  on  60  percent  of 
their  i»41  sugar  quota,  plus  an  additional  30 
percent  based  on  increased  Multnomah  Coun- 
ty populatkn. 

Shortening  wUl  remahi  at  80  percent  of  the 
1»41  aUotment. 

The  boom  In  bakery -bought  products, 
caused,  bakers  feel,  by  harassed  housewives' 
reluctance  U)  use  rationed  Ingredients  lor 
home  baking,  has  upped  business  as  much  as 
SO  to  100  percent. 


CiiJef  of  SUff  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
Makes  Statemeot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PEKWSTLVAiru 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uo7idaif,  June  25, 1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest granted  by  the  House  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord  including  the 
statement  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  \he  United  SUtes  Army, 
on  military  training  of  our  young  men 
for  1  year: 

STATBHXNT  ST  CENICEAL  OF  THZ  AKMT  GCOSCB 
C.  MARSHALL,  CHTOF  OF  STATT,  ON  CMIVSaSAb 
MILITART  TaAININC  BCFOKX  THC  SBLKT  COM- 
MU-rKX  ON  POSTWAR  MnJTART  FOLICT  OT  THB 
HOUSE    or    REFBEEI J<TATn  BS 

The  prcblem  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  directly  involves 
the  problem  of  the  postwar  military  policy 
Of  the  United  States.  The  decision  regarding 
the  military  policy  of  the  United  States  la 
directly  related  to  the  democratic  prccesaes 
of  the  Government,  really  meaning  the  reac- 
tions of  the  people  to  the  services  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  might  be  required  to  render 
the  Government.  Another  factor  is  heavily 
though  indirectly  involved  and  that  is  con- 
sideration of  the  taxes  to  be  imposed  on  the 
citizen  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military 
policy,  to  which  must  be  added  the  very  posi- 
tive reaction  of  the  citizen  regarding  the 
taxes  to  which  he  must  submit  to  meet  the 
huge  existing  war  debt.  Any  fixed  legal  de- 
mand on  the  citizen  for  services  to  the  com- 
munity, the  State,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  quite  naturally  questioned  by  the 
majority  and  is  usually  bitterly  opposed  by 
at  least  an  articulate  minority. 

The  question  of  universal  military  train- 
ing Involves  all  of  the  foregcing  factors,  and 
the  great  difficulty  as  I  see  it,  in  reaching  a 
correct  decision,  will  be  to  avoid  details  and 
to  get  clearly  focused  In  our  minds  what  are 
the  real  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  what 
will  be  the  best  mKhcd  for  meeting  thsm, 
having  in  mind  our  traditions,  our  national 
characteristics  and  the  military  exp?rience 
of  this  Government  during  its  short  life  of 
156  years  among  the  nations  cf  the  world. 

I  think  It  would  be  best  for  me  to  state 
In  the  briefest  pcrsible  form  my  own  per- 
sonal concluslooa  In  the  matter,  which  are 
as  follows: 

A  decision  regarding  the  general  military 
policy  of  this  Govenunent  is  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessity  at  this  time. 

A  large  standing  Amy  is  not  an  acceptr:ble 
solution  for  three  rensons:  Its  cost  would  bs 
prohibitive:  the  necessary  men  to  fill  Its  ranks 
could  not  be  hired  in  time  of  peace:  and  it 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  American  people. 
Therefore  some  other  solution  must  be  found. 
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To  support  our  determination  to  maintain 
the  peace,  the  world  must  recognize  our  mili- 
tary power  aa  realistic  and  not  as  a  remot« 
potential. 

Whatever  military  system  we  plan  we  must 
have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  obuming  the  annual  approprl- 
tlons  necessary. 

I  know  of  no  system  other  than  universal 
military  training  that  wUl  meet  the  require- 
ments I  have  just  outlined,  together  with  an 
effective  program  for  Industrial  mobilization 
and  continuous  scientific  research. 

Until  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace  It  will  be  impossible  to  determine  the 
strength  of  ihe  postwar  military  forces  to  be 
maintained  on  an  active  stat\is.  We  shall  not 
know  until  then  Just  what  our  military  obli- 
gations or  requirements  are  to  be.  But  it  Is 
clear  to  me  that  whatever  the  terms  of  peace, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  our  defense  must  be 
universal  military  training.  No  other  prac- 
tical solution  has  been  offered. 

The  acceptance  at  the  present  time  of  a 
general  policy  recognizing  the  necessity  for 
universal  military  training  would  In  my 
opinion  have  a  far-reaching  effect  In  ob- 
taining a  satisfactory  international  agree- 
ment for  the  terms  of  the  peace.  It  would 
certainly  be  In  keeping  with  the  tragic  les- 
Boam  ol  our  history.  It  would  be  a  su- 
premely democratic  procedure,  and  would 
not  Involve  the  Individual  in  military  serv- 
ice except  by  further  act  of  Congress  and 
approval  of  the  President.  It  would  be  far 
more  economical  than  any  other  method  for 
maintaining  military  power.  U  we  are  to 
have  an  effective  and  economical  transi- 
tion from  our  vadt  war  establishment  to 
our  peace  establishment  we  must  now  decide 
on  the  fundamental  twisis  on  which  we  are 
to  proceed. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the 
testimony  that  has  been  given  before  this 
committee  and  have  obtained  my  Informa- 
tion largely  from  the  press  and  by  hearsay. 
It  appears  to  m«  that  those  who  object  to 
compulsory  military  training  have  offered  no 
practical  solution  for  obtaining  what  Is  in 
all  our  minds  today,  and  that  Is  some  guar- 
anty for  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Whether  or  not  Army  training  methods 
would  have  an  unfortunate  Influence  on  the 
individual  can  be  determined,  I  think,  from 
the  experience  of  this  war.  I  assert  that  we 
have  prooucetl  a  democratic  army,  one  com- 
posed of  self-respecting  soldiers  whose  spirit 
has  not  been  crushed  and  who  have  shown 
splendid  evidences  of  high  morale.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  Army  has  demonstrated  that 
it  can  efficiently  and  expeditiously  Instruct 
men  and  that  It  does  this  without  detriment 
to  the  mind  and  character  of  this  Individual, 
rather  the  contrary.  I  firmly  believe  that 
universal  training  would  be  a  stimulant  to 
"  education  rather  than  a  deterrent.  It  would 
be  a  perfect  demonstration  of  democracy, 
with  rich  and  poor  alike,  side  by  side,  ren- 
dering a  common  service. 


which  to  meet  the  d^and  of  industrial 
and  domestic  consumers. 

A  suggestion  which  will  at  least  par- 
tially solve  the  problem  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  in  th»  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  mayors  and  solid 
fuel  dealers  of  Marin  ;tte.  Wis.,  and  Me- 
nominee. Mich.    I  sir  cerely  believe  that 


Coal  Shortaf  e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  WisconsirL  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  we  are  all  conscious  of 
the  severe  problem  which  confronts  this 
country  today  and  which  will  be  more 
apoarent  dunng  this  fall  and  winter  in 
connection  with  the  shortage  of  coal  with 


their    recomendation 
seriously  considered 


Navy  and  by  the  administrative  agencies 
of  the  Government  cl  larged  v/ith  the  re- 
sponsibility of  meetir^  this  problem  and 
by  the  Congress  itsel 

The  resolution  is  a;  follows: 

Whereas  recent  am  ouncements  by  the 
Solid  Fuels  Administr  ition  for  War  Indi- 
cate that  bituminous  cdal  requirements  dur- 
ing the  1945-46  coal  ]  ear  will  exceed  pro 
ductlon  by  approximately  40,000.000  tons, 
and  that  anthracite  r^iulrements  will  ex- 
ceed production  by  approximately  6,500,000 
tons;  and 

Whereas  the  Solid  Fu  ;ls  Administration  for 
War  has  Issued  regulat.ons  restricting  deliv- 
eries to  domestic  consv  mers  and  In  addition 


uel   Inventories   that 
industrial  consumer; 


has   sharply   reduced 
may  be  maintained  by 
and 

Whereas  coal  product  Ion  could  be  Increased 


to  meet  all   needs  If 


Bufflcient  experienced 


manpower  were  avallatjle:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 


Resolved,  That  the 
dealers  of  Marinette, 


mayors  and  solid  fuel 
Vis.,  and  Menominee, 


Mich.,  heartily  endoise  cooperation  with 
mayors  and  governors  committees  In  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  necessary  legislation  cr 
procedures  which  wot  Id  permit  the  return 


to  the  mines  of  mine 
armed    srevlces    but 
country.  In  order  that 


and  make  unnecessary 
mestic    consumption 
Fuels    Administration 
Nos.  26  and  27. 

Otto  R.  Elckmey  sr,  mayor,  Menominee, 


Mich.:    J 
Hinker  Coal 


H.     Schmlt 
Wis.:   W.  C 


Looking  Backward — | 
da/  of  20 


HON.  PHH.IP 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Mr.  TRAYNOR. 


should    be    very 
by  the  Army  and 


workers  now  In  the 

^tho    are   still    In    this 

;oal  production  might 


be  Increased  sufficient  y  to  meet  war  needs 

the  cut-back  In  do- 
)rovidecl  under  Solid 
for    War    regulations 


^.  Hlnkler,  president, 
Co.;  L.  Blycker,  man- 
ager, Menominee  Lumber  Yard; 
Martin  Burhe.  Jr.,  manager.  Cen- 
tral West  Coil  Co.;  J.  V.Tate,  man- 
ager,  Northl  ind  Fuels,  Inc.;  Arnold 
mayor,  Marinette. 
Campbell,  president. 


Marinette  I  uel  &  IX)ck  Co.;  John 
E.  Compton,  manager,  Diamond 
Coal  &  Dock  Co.;  Frank  J.  End- 
rlck.  mana{  er,  Marinette  Lumber 
Yard. 


Wilmington's  Yester- 
Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CT 


A.  TRAYNOR 


OF  DEiJlW.\KE 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  June  25,  1945 


"It  all  Of  the  farms  In  this  section  were 
stocked  with  a  small  number  of  the  grade  of 
cattle  shown  here  today  It  would.  In  a  few 
years,  mean  Independence  and  wealth  to  the 
farmers." 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  incluc^  the  following  from 
the  files  of  the  Wiln^ngton  (Del.)  Star  of 
June  28.  1925: 


LOOKING 

At  an  exhibit  of 
and  Doe  Run  Valley 
Pont.  George  A.  Casey 
of  J.  J.  Felln  &  Sons, 


BACKWARD 

fl^e  cattle  on  the  Buck 
farms  of  Lammot  du 
of  this  city  (president 
of  Philadelphia)  said: 


PrecaatioDt  for  the  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  to  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  am  pleased  to  include  a  column  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post.    This 
column    rather     graphically    discusses 
what  this  war  has  brought  out  from  the 
limitless   storehouse    of   the   genius    of 
men.    We  have  seen  the  genius  of  men 
turned  to  destruction:  the  hope  for  the 
future  is  to  see  an  equal  genius  turned 
to    construction    and    cooperation.      If 
mankind  fails  to  balance  the  purposes  of 
good  and  bad,  this   civilization   which 
Carlyle  called  "at  best  a  thin  veneer." 
it  is  very  apt  to  destroy  itself. 
Washington  Calling 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
PHXCAxmoNs  fob  the  future 
The  facts  are  beginning  to  come  out  about 
the  German  plans  for  their  V-weapons — plans 
they  came  close  to  putting  Into  execution. 
The  facts  are  far  more  startling  than  any 
fiction  H.  G.  Wells  ever  dreamed  up. 

Nazi  scientists  had  In  preparation  a  strato- 
sphere robot  bomb  that  by  November  of  this 
year  would  have  been  dropping  oh  New  York 
and  Washington  and  hitting  taigets  with  pin- 
point accxiracy.  A  British  scientist  has  said 
that  within  a  few  years  It  will  be  possible  to 
project  robot  bombs  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Tokyo,  15  000  mUes  away. 

Backgroimd  for  this  prediction  are  studies 
made  by  Americaiis  and  British  who  lead  the 
field  In  physics  and  electronics.  They  have 
thoroughly  analyzed  the  V-2.  the  German 
stratosphere  weapon,  and  Its  potentialities. 
Their  conclusions  are  more  sensational  than 
anything  hitherto  disclosed. 

If  the  Germans  had  vised  only  five  times 
as  much  power  in  projecting  their  V-2.  they 
could  have  sent  it  200  miles  Into  the  upper 
atmosphere.  At  this  height  the  projectiles 
would  be  caught  In  the  pull  of  the  earth's 
orbit. 

They  would  continue  to  circle  in  the  orbit 
of  the  earth  until,  by  an  electronic  Impulse, 
they  would  be  sent  down  over  whatever  area 
of  the  earths  surface  was  to  be  demolished. 
Conceivably  their  course  could  be  foUowed 
by  other  devices  so  that.  In  a  sense,  they 
would  be  at  all  times  under  the  conuol  of 
the  nation  that  had  sent  them  up. 

This  may  be  a  little  beyond  the  range  of 
piesent-day  science,  but  not  very  far.  And 
what  a  picture  of  the  human  race  It  gives, 
with  all  of  us  cowering  in  terror  while  we 
wait  for  the  moment  of  doom. 

The  new  explosives  that  are  certainly  on 
the  way  will  make  anything  we  now  have  look 
like  a  popgun.  The  Germans  boasted  on  the 
radio  of  an  atomic  explosive,  and  our  com- 
manders did  not  dismiss  this  as  simply  an- 
other propaganda  boast.  They  took  It  as  a 
very  real  threat  which,  if  made  good,  might 
have  altered  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Remember,  that  the  Germans  came  very 
close  to  wiping  out  London.    The  first  battle 


to  save  the  vast,  gray  city  on  the  Thames  was 
fought  in  the  summer  of  1943,  when  the 
average  Britisher  was  stiU  blissfuUy  unaware 
of  the  menace  of  the  V-wi'apons.  The  Royal 
Air  Force  dropped  several  thousand  tons  of 
tombs  en  a  German  expei-lmental  station  at 
Peenemunde  on  a  little  Island  In  the  Baltic. 
In  that  raid  more  than  800  Nazi  scientists 
and  experts,  who  had  besii  working  on  robot 
bombs  being  thrown  Into  Sweden  for  tests. 
were  killed.  It  set  back  tl:e  V  program  many 
months.  If  British  Int«;Illgence  had  not 
learned  of  that  experlmer;tal  station  and  If 
the  raid  had  not  been  sucD?ssful.  the  progress 
cf  the  war  might  have  been  quite  different. 
As  it  was,  the  margin  of  svrvlvcl  was  narrow. 
Sometimes  It  seems  that  the  end  of  one  war 
Is  a  rehearsal  for  the  next  one.  There  was  a 
little  sporadic  bombing  against  London  and 
Paris  in  1918.  But  the  pi.bllc  and  the  pro- 
fessional soldiery  did  not  take  this  air  weapon 
seriously. 

We  now  know  that  it  is  i)OSs<ble  to  obliter- 
ate a  large  city  In  a  single  raid  lasting  only 
two  or  three  hoxirs.  Most  of  Europe  is  in 
ruins. 

Gen.  H.  H.  Amcld.  chief  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  announced  at  Guam  that  bomfcs 
will  fall  on  Japan  at  the  rale  of  2,030.000  tons 
a  year.  Nothing  but  rublle  wUl  be  left  of 
the  great  Japaiieae  induftrial  cities.  Yet 
until  it  happened,  most  jieople — fncludlng, 
again,  many  of  the  professional  soldierj' — 
simply  would  not  believe  it  was  possible. 
"Kap"  Arnold  had  to  fight  his  way  against  al- 
most overwhelming  obstacles  to  put  his  pro- 
gram across. 

We  humans  have  no  guarantee  of  eternity 
for  our  species.  The  dinosaurs  died  in  the 
Silurian  swamps  as  their  pinhead  brains 
failed  to  control  the  hulking  power  of  their 
ovsrgrcv.'n  bodies. 

On  the  technical  side,  our  development 
has  progressed  et  an  estoiilshing  rate.  But 
on  the  Bide  of  the  conscience  and  the  spirit 
we  are  stUl  in  the  Stone  Age.  As  the  noted 
Egyptologist.  James  H.  Breasted,  wrote  in 
his  book,  man  has  been  a  weapon-making 
animal  for  2,0C0,OCO  years.  The  conscience 
^    is  only  6.0C0  years  old. 

We,  in  our  time,  must  somehow  make  up 
at  ler.st  part  of  that  eno-mous  gap.  This, 
as  has  been  said  so  often,  may  be  our  last 
chance. 
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Est&bUshme&t  of  ^'orld  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  J^EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  ElESENTATI  VES 

Monday,  June  IS.  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  of  representatives  of  American 
Slovak  organizations  united  In  the  Slovak 
League  of  America 

Wbsreas  the  represenUitlves  of  varloiis 
American  Slovak  organizations  have  met,  at 
the  call  of  the  president  of  the  Slovak  League 
of  America,  on  the  6th  day  of  April  1945. 
at  Wafhington.  D.  C.  and  xtnsldered  among 
other  things,  questions  touching  upon  the 
future  world  peace  and  wcrid  order;  and 

Whereas  the  Honorabh  Samucl  Weiss, 
United  States  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  the  Thirty-third  District  of  Permsyl- 
vanla;  also  the  Honorable  Michaxl  A. 
FewHAN,  Twentieth  District  of  Ohio;  and 
the  Honorable  Ch.mu.es  M.  L^Follette,  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana,  have  recently  introduced 
In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con(;ress  a  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Eea.  23)  respectinj  the  sound  prin- 
ciples which  may  guide  those  charged  with 


the  establ'ahment  of  peace  and  world  order 
based  on  Justice;  and 

Wherees  the  principles  -  advocated  In  the 
retolutlon  are  based  upon  the  firm  belief  in 
God  and  His  moral  law.  wh«ch  binds  not  only 
Individuals  but  sIfo  nations,  states,  and  in- 
ternational societies;  and 

Whereas  It  is  our  firm  belief  and  conrlc- 
tion  that  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual, the  rights  of  the  oppressed,  weak, 
and  colonial  peoples  can  be  justly  eeoired 
only  by  the  recognition  of  and  the  adherence 
to  the  moral  law  based  upon  the  belief  In 
the  Supre  Law  Gives;  be  It 

Reached,  That  this  meeting  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  Slovak  ancestry  strongly  urge 
the  passage  of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  23.  so  that  our  American  representa- 
tives at  the  p?ace  table  may  adopt  the  pro- 
posed principles  as  the  cede  In  their  de- 
liberations on  the  future  peace  and  world 
order. 

Given  this  6th  day  of  AprU  1946.  at  Wash- 
Ington,  D.  C. 
For  the  SlovaX  Lsegue  of  America, 
Bt.  Rev.  lisgr.  F.  J.  Dubosh, 

President. 
Attested  by: 

John  a.  Kocua. 

Secretary. 


RatificatHHi  of  Treaties 


EXTEP7SI0N  OP  REMARKS 


or 


KON.  CHESTER  E.  KERROW 

or  NEW  H.^MPSHIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7.  1S45.  In  speaking  for  the  passasre  cf 
House  Joint  Resolution  60.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  relative  to  the  making  of 
treaties.  I  said: 

Even  though  we  admit,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  proposed  amendment  can- 
not become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  in 
time  to  have  e^ect  on  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  this  is  no  argument  for 
retaining  the  two-thirds  rule.  Many  treaties 
and  agreements  Implementing  and  supple- 
menting .the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
must  be  agreed  upon  if  we  are  to  have  per- 
manent peace.  During  the  next  two  decades 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  validate  many 
treaties  In  the  developmnt  of  a  foreign  policy 
designed  to  preserve  the  peace.  The  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  wUl  be  but  a  begin- 
ning. We  must  change  our  constitutional 
machinery  for  the  approval  of  treaties  If 
we  are  to  erect  on  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  a  structure  of  international  security 
and  peace. 

This  morning  there  appeared  in  the 
Wasiiington  Post  an  editorial  entitled 
"Vital  to  Peace."  This  editorial,  which 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  immediately 
adopting  a  constitutional  amendment 
empowering  a  majority  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  validate  treaties,  is  as 
follows: 

VTTAL  TO  PEACE 

We  hope  that  the  favorable  outlook  for 
approval  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  by 
the  Senate  will  not  minimize  interest  In 
abolition  of  the  two-thirds  rule  in  treaty 
making.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out.  rat- 
ification of  the  Charter  will  be  only  the  first 
step  In  our  participation  in  the  new  peace 
system.    To  make  that  participation  success- 


ful it  Is  Imperative  that  the  treaty-making 
function  be  brought  under  d-raocratic  con- 
trol. The  Senate  should  not  be  allowed  to 
forget  the  basic  neceaaity  of  this  reform 
merely  because  it  now  appears  that  the  Char- 
ter Itself  can  clear  the  two-thtrds  hurdle. 

At  present  the  Senate  Is  in  the  mood  of 
sitting  tight  and  waiting  for  the  people  to 
speak  on  this  issue.  We  may  lake  it  for 
granted  that  the  Senate  will  rot  yield  one  toia 
of  its  power  unless  it  Is  forced  to  do  so 
by  public  opinion.  That  is  why  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  keep  the  movcmetn  for  abolition 
cf  the  two-thirds  rule  constantly  alive.  The 
Senate  can  be  forced  to  act.  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  requl.-es  Congress  to  call  a  con- 
venUon  for  amendment  of  that  document 
when  applications  are  received  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  State  legislatures.  Last  month 
Florida  became  th?  first  State  to  make  such 
an  application.  Others  doubtless  will  follow. 
Three  other  States — New  Hnm^shlre.  North 
Cp.rollna,  and  Connecticut — have  memorial- 
ized Congress  to  prcjpoce  an  am;ndment  abol- 
lishlng  the  two-thirds  rule.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  also  acted  by  a  large 
vote  for  that  purpose. 

The  States  can  effectively  build  a  tin 
under  the  Ssnate  on  this  issue  If  they  realize 
its  importance.  We  continue  to  think  that 
a  national  committee  on  repeal  of  the  two- 
thirds  rule  Is  highly  desirable.  Some  excel- 
lent work  Is  being  done  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
and  various  other  organijatlons.  In  our  , 
opinion,  however,  these  campaigns  could  well 
be  tied  together  as  one  great  national  en- 
d  savor  to  democrat  tee  our  peece  machinery. 
Considering  how  vital  this  step  is  to  the  fu- 
ture of  America  and  the  peace  of  the  world, 
nothing  less  than  a  major  national  campaign, 
will  do  Justice  to  the  policy  of  coUectiv* 
security  that  we  are  now  embarking  upon. 


Tlie  Meat  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HOM.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Atlantic  (Iowa>  Telegraph: 

THE  MEAT  PBOBLEU 

Recently  we  had  a  converi>ation  with  Way- 
land  Hopley,  president  of  the  lo^a  Beef  Pro- 
ducers" Association  and  one  of  the  country'! 
lecding  authorities  on  the  problems  having 
to  do  with  the  production  and  marketing  of 
b23f.  The  conversation  was  brought  about  by 
some  recent  correspondence  which  Mr.  Hep- 
ley  has  had  with  Mayor  LaGusrdia  concern- 
ing the  problems  of  getting  beef  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  metropolis  over  wijlch  LaOuardia 
rules.  It  seems  like  a  far  cry  from  meat 
shortages  In  New  York  City  to  the  feed  lots 
of  western  Iowa,  but  Mr.  Hop'.ey  believes,  and 
many  agree,  that  the  Iowa  feed  lota  hold  at 
least  a  partial  answer  to  the  problem  which  is 
bothering  Mayor  LaGuardla  and  New  York 
City. 

When  the  Government  established  a  aet  of 
oonditlona  in  the  cattle  market  which  caused 
the  bypamtng  of  the  feeder,  it  cut  the  Nation 
out  of  unnumbered  tons  of  meat,  and  especl- 
ally  of  quality  meat.  A  feeder  WiU  take  cat- 
tle off  the  ranges  and  within  QO  days  put 
from  two  to  three  hundred  pciu:ds  on  th« 
animal.  Take  the  feeder  out  of  the  picture 
and  this  amount  of  meat  is  eliminate:;,  for 
every  animal  that  goes  directly  to  the  killer 
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without  going  through  the  feed  lot.  Obrl- 
oualy  this  extra  raeat  which  U  now  lost,  largely 
as  a  reeult  of  bungling  In  Waahington.  would 
go  far  In  answering  the  question  which  la 
facing  Mayor  L&Ouardla. 

On  the  subject  of  subsidies  as  a  cure  to 
the  current  meat  problems.  Mr.  Hopley  la 
entirely  laclcing  in  enthusiasm.  He  believes 
that  the  recent  50-cent  subsidy  given  the 
-feeders  wUl  do  little  good  except  to  those 
who  have  their  feed  lots  full.  To  this  group 
It  is  a  gift,  but  those  feeders  who  are  now 
going  into  the  market  will.  In  Mr.  Hopley's 
opinion,  simply  add  the  50  cenU  to  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  feeders  and  thus  gain  little 
through  the  subsidy.  This,  he  feels.  Is  true 
because  the  packers  have  already  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  subsidies  considerably  in  ex- 
cess of  that  offered  the  feeders  and  are 
therefore  still  in  a  position  to  outbid  the 
feeder  op  cattle  offerings  which  are  of  a  qual- 
ity sulUble  for  either  slaughter  or  the  feed 
lot.  This  situation  can  be  cured  by  equal- 
izing the  subsidies  given  to  packers  and  feed- 
ers, or.  and  this  is  the  program  Mr.  Hopley 
favors,  the  discontinuance  of  all  subsidies. 
As  he  sug-csts.  The  citizenry  cannot  continue 
for  long  to  feed  at  the  public  trough,  and 
the  practice  of  paying  subsidies  might  Just 
as  well  be  discontinued  now  as  later.  In 
this  we  are  In  hearty  agreement  with  Mr. 
Hopley. 

One  other  suggestion  which  Mr.  Hopley  has 
to  offer  Is  that  when  the  Government  under- 
takes to  make  changes  which  will  alter  meth- 
ods now  in  vogue  in  the  production  of  beef 
It  should  give  6  months"  notice  of  the  coming 
change.  This  will  give  the  producers  oppor- 
ttinlty  to  ready  themselves  for  the  coming 
change  and  will  thus  avoid  Inflicting  unfair 
penalties  upon  them.  Unlike  most  busi- 
nesses, that  of  cattle  raising  cannot  be  made 
to  alter  its  processes  overnight  without  severe 
damage  to  the  producer. 

There  are  a  great  many  angles  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  beef  shortage,  and  there  Is  no 
panacea  which  will  cure  the  Ills  to  which  the 
producers  and  consumers  have  fallen  heir, 
but  undoubtedly  a  bit  more  of  consideration 
given  to  the  feeders  of  beef  cattle  will  go  a 
long  ways  In  creating  an  easier  situation 
for  those  who  would  like  to  eat  beef. 


Th«  $5  Feileral  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NIW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  28.  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  on  May  28,  1945.  I  pre- 
sent for  Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD  an  editorial  titled  "The  Federal 
$5  Tax."  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Times  published  in  MamaronecJt.  N.  Y.: 

THX  PEmBAL  $5  TAX 

Automobile  owners  are  once  more  advised 
that  as  of  the  first  of  next  month  they  must 
renew  the  Federal  auto-use  tax  stamp 
upon  the  windshield.  They  may  secure  the 
stamps  from  the  nearest  post  uGce  at  the 
price  of  %5. 

We  are  definitely  opposed  to  this  "grab." 

For  many  years  taxation  of  automobiles 
has  been  considered  the  province  of  the 
States,  which  do  the  greater  part  of  highway 
maintenance  and  expansion.  For  the  Fed- 
eral Government  now  to  Invade  that  field 
under  the  prett-nse  of  wartime  fiscal  emer- 
gency Is  unjustified  and  unethical. 

Secondly,  the  amount  raised  Is  not  stifll- 
-cl^ut-  to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 


compensate  the  motorlai  in  any  substantial 
degree  for  the  tax. 

And.  third,  this  Is  an    

the  busied  motorist  shiiuld  not  be  asked  to 
assume.  He  has  to  gd  to  the  automobile 
bureau  yearly  to  licena;  his  tar;  he  has  to 
go  there  every  year  or  ei  ery  3  years  to  renew 
his  driving  license;  he  aas  to  pay  taxes  on 
his  gasoline,  oU,  and  aicsssories.  as  well  as 
upon  the  car  when  orlgli  lally  purchased;  now 
he  Is  asked  to  meet  anot  ler  tax  collector. 

We  believe  the  Federal  tax  s-hould  be  dls- 
continued  at  the  eaiUest  possible  date. 
Certainly  It  should  notj  be  carried  on  alter 
the  war  has  ended. 
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TO  Probi  Farm-to- 
Fees 


contend  It  will  be  ruinous  to  crops  and  trade 
and  will  diminish  supplies  to  consumers  In  a 
period  in  which  food  supplies  are  cltically 
needed. 

THSZAT    SINCE    1942 

The  possibility  of  congressional  action  has 
been  hanging  over  the  teamsters  union  ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1942 
dealing  with  the  practice  of  New  York  Local 
807  In  requiring  out-of -State  trucks  to  hire 
a  union  member  as  "guest"  driver  at  $9.42 
or  $8.41  per  truck,  depending  on  Its  size. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  written 
by  Justice  James  F.  Byrnes,  set  aside  the 
conviction  of  union  members,  but  In  doing  so 
added  significantly  that  "this  does  not  mean 
that  such  activities  ore  beyond  the  reach  of 
Federal  legislative  control." 

INVriATION    TO   LEGISLATE 

Representative  Mike  Monboney,  Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma,  construed  this  as  a  clear  In- 
vitation for  Congress  to  legislate.  He  Intro- 
duced a  measure  to  amend  the  Clayton  anti- 
trust law  to  repeal.  In  a  limited  way,  the 
exemptions  labor  unions  enjoy  under  that 
law. 

Representative  Sam  Hobbs,  Democrat.  Ala- 
b£ma,  put  m  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Antlracketeerlng  Act  to  outlaw  obstructions 
to  interstate  trade  and  define  forced  payment 
of  union  fees,  under  threats  of  violence,  as 
extortion  and  robbery. 

The  House  passed  the  Hobbs  bill  In  1942, 
but  It  died  in  the  Senate.  Both  bills  have 
been  reintroduced  In  the  present  session. 
Mr.  HoBBS"  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  Is  now  await- 
ing House  action.  Mr.  Monronet's  bill,  aimed 
primarily  at  collusive  practices  and  "feather- 
bedding"  is  still  before  the  committee. 
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Dedication  of  Honor  Roll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  25,  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  there- 
in the  splendid  address  delivered  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  M.  Clark  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Service 
Roll  at  Perryopolis,  Pa.,  on  May  30, 1945: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  I 
warmly  appreciate  your  courtesy  lu  having 
me  as  your  guest  at  the  dedication  of  this 
beautiful  memorial. 

There  are  few  places  In  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  Nation  which,  In  my  mind, 
equal  the  significance  of  a  war  memorial  la 
Perryopolis. 

I  can  feel  that  strong  chain  of  lofty  heroic 
sacrifice,  of  strong  and  resolute  men  who 
have  held  this  Nation  against  every  challenge 
from  the  days  of  its  founding  fathers  through 
every  crisis  to  the  present.  I  stand  in  deep 
humility  before  this  shrine,  many  of  whose 
sturdy  granite  stones  were  actually  taken 
from  the  very  land  which  George  Washing- 
ton owned  and  perhaps  even  hewn  from  the 
stones  standing  proudly  in  the  great  Wash- 
ington Monument. 

And  it  Is  fitting  that  at  a  later  date,  the 
community  took  Its  name  from  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  naval  heroes  who  gave  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  world's  most  powerful  sea  force. 

This  beautifully  conceived  roll  of  honor 
stands  oii  historic  soil.  Even  hallowed  soil. 
On  It  are  the  names  of  men  and  women  who 
followed  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors  and 
laid  aside  their  peacetime  tools  and  plows  to 


«ft*Bke  up  arms  in  defeise  of  their  soil  and 
principles  and  their  w»y  of  life. 

Some  of  them  are  mrrked  with  a  gold  star 
They  gave  an  even  bigger  measure  In  terms 
of  torn  hearU  and  deep  sorrow  which  will 
sUy  with  their  dear  ones  for  a  long  lone 
time.  * 

To  me.  these  are  perh  ips  Just  fine  American 
names  on  this  honor  roU.  but  to  you  they  are 
not  names.  They  are  personalities.  They 
are  a  small  boy  or  girl  who  grew  up  In  the 
community,  who,  perliaps,  played  on  the 
football  team,  who  wiis  perhaps  president 
of  his  class,  who  went  to  work  for  the  local 
grocer,  or  department  store,  or  power  com- 
pany, or  oil  company.  They  had  utarted  to 
fculld  a  life  and  a  family  of  their  own.  tak- 
ing their  plcpe  and  their  obligations  as 
American  citizens,  laboring  to  make  their 
contribution  to  the  development  of  this 
great  country. 

Most  of  th?m,  prsy  God,  will  return  and 
pick  up  their  life  where  they  left  off. 

And  when  you  pass  %hls  memorial,  going 
to  and  from  your  daily  vork.  I  think  you  wiU 
pause  for  Just  an  Instant  and  think  of  them, 
of  the  sacrifices  they're  making  for  you  and 
me.  and  realize  that  tfcey  have  carried  the 
torch  handed  down  to  them  by  their  fore- 
fathers for  another  stretch  of  its  Journey 
which  keeps  true  and  bright  the  hope  and 
future  of  this  great  Nat  on;  for  our  children 
and  their  children  and  their  children  s  chil- 
dren. 

And  on  this  day  whlfh  we  have  long  set 
aside  in  observancf  of  tliose  Americans  who. 
In  each  generation,  have  made  this  sacrifice 
for  us.  it  seems  fitting  that  we  re-examine  our 
own  conscience  and  ask  ourselves  privately, 
■"Have  we,  at  our  stations,  fulfilled  our  as- 
signments with  the  same  selflessness  end 
the  same  resolute  valor  as  those  to  whom 
we  now  pay  homage?" 

And  it  Is  not  imprcptr  now  that  half  of 
this   dreadful    war   has   been    concluded   to 
look  forward  and  consltler  what  kind  of  a 
country  we  are  going  to  make  for  these  fine 
sons  end  daughtei-s  upon  their  rettrm.    Look- 
ing back  on  the  Job  which  the  people  here 
at  home  have  done  to  ba:k  up  Ihsse  fighting 
men,  we  realize  that  it  Is  not  inconsiderable. 
We  have  built  the  most  powerful  war  ma- 
chine the  world   has  evur  seen.    Our  Navy 
has  grown  to  a  stature  tc  rule  without  chal- 
lenger the  two  great  oce^ins.     We  have  sup- 
ported magnificently.  th<!  war  effort  of  our 
valiant  allies  by  providing  them  with  mere 
than  $25,000,000,000  worth  of  war  materials. 
But  even   at   this  minute  while  I  speak, 
a  shell  Is  bursting  over  a  iox  hole  In  Okinawa, 
a  plane  Is  going  down  In  flames  over  a  Jap- 
anese   city,   an    American    soldier    is   dying 
every  9  minutes.    Who  is  he?    Yes;  we  know 
who  he  is.     He  is  John  Smith,  or  Jack  Muel- 
ler, or  Joe  PiilMi.1,  or  Tcny  Spaglnni.    That 
nice  little  kid  who  used  to  live  around  the 
corner  at  every  community  In  our  land. 

They  would  like  to  coire  home.  Yes;  they 
Would  like  to  see  an  end  to  all  this  and  get 
back  to  that  Job  in  the  jjrocery  store,  or  In 
the  power  plant,  or  on  the  farm. 

And  during  those  next  trying  months,  may 
I  suggest  that  we  all  remember,  as  we  pass 
this  memorial,  that  these  boys  get  no  vaca- 
tion on  the  front  lines,  nor  do  they  absent 
themselves  from  their  Jobs.  They  giVe  24 
hours  a  day.  7  days  a  wi'ek  to  doing  their 
part  of  winning  the  war.  Likewise,  think  of 
this  and  let  us  remember  this  when  we  feel 
that  impulse  to  take  tliat  day  ofl  from  our 
assignment. 

My  experience  in  this  wsr  has  been  largely 
one  of  providing  supplies  and  maintenance 
for  our  Air  Forces  throughout  the  world. 
During  a  year's  tour  of  duty  in  England,  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  unique  achieve- 
ments of  the  Americans  in  the  science  of 
mass  production.  I  am  also  filled  with  praise 
for  the  record  of  achievement  of  our  gallant 
allies  operating  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  tenacity,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance of  our  British  brothers  in  arms  dur- 
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Ing  this  war,  their  survival  through  the  dark 
days  of  Dunkerque  and  forUtude  during  the 
bllta  of  England,  have  written  bold  pages  In 
the  history  of  all  time.  The  national  charac- 
ter of  the  British  was  best  expressed  to  me 
one  day  last  year.  Near  my  fiat  in  London 
there  was  a  plant  that  manufactured  small 
aircraft  parts  for  subsequent  assembly  at  air- 
plane factories.  Walking  through  it  one  day. 
1  noticed  an  old  lady  sUndlng  over  a  lathe. 
I  engaged  her  In  conversation  and  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  74  years  of  age.  that  she 
had  lost  three  sons  in  World  War  I,  two 
grandsons  at  Dunkerque.  that  her  home  hcd 
been  bombed  while  she  was  at  work  and  In 
this  bombing  she  lost  a  g.-anddaughtcr  ar.d 
two  great-grandchildren,  together  with  aU 
hsr  worldly  pocsssslcns.  I  artcd  her, 
"Grandma,  don't  you  thluk  you  have  done 
enouf  h  for  your  country  and  don't  you  think 
you  deserve  a  rest?'*  She  thought  it  over 
and  then  she  turned  to  me  and  said.  "Sir, 
my  country  needs  me.  the  war  is  not  over." 
I  fhall  never  forget  these  simple  words. 

For  our  soldiers  the  road  back  to  Fayette 
County  Is  yet  a  long  one.  All  too  many  of 
us  believe  that  the  war  is  almost  over,  that 
our  boys  will  scon  be  home,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  are  facing  a  problem  of  a  natural 
apathy  following  VE-day. 

No  one  fighting  in  the  Pacific  lias  any 
such  Ideas.  Time  and  time  ^galn  I've  heard 
our  soldiers  sey,  "The  war  may  be  over  but 
the  Japs  don't  know  It." 

Defeating  Japan  calls  for  a  different  kind 
of  fighting  from  what  we  did  in  Europe. 
It  calls  for  different  compositions  of  troops, 
different  equipment,  different  employment, 
and  different  technique. 

During  the  past  2',^  years  while  the  heav- 
iest fighting  was  going  on  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, the  Army  had  l>een  looking  ahead, 
working,  planning  for  the  all-out  campaign 
against  Japan. 

We  are  all  working  now  on  redeployment 
upon  defeat  of  Germany.  Tlie  full  realiza- 
tion of  how  strategy  affects  the  individual 
man  now  becomes  apparent.  Many  soldiers 
and  airn^en  now  in  Europe  undoubtedly  will 
want  to  go  home  but  not  all  will  be  able. 
Many  men,  particularly  from  the  Air  Forces, 
will  have  to  stay  In  the  service  iintU  Japan 
is  defeated.  We  must  have  enough  men, 
combat  crews,  planes  available  to  bring  our 
full  might  against  the  Japs  and  bring  this 
war  to  a  conclusion  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Battles  are  won  on  two  fronts,  the  fighting 
front  and  the  home  front.  One  cannot  sur- 
vive and  be  successful  without  the  otber. 
In  1938  200  planes  were  produced  by  Ameri- 
can industry.  In  1943  manufacture  sky- 
rocketed to  100.000  planes,  bombers,  fighters, 
transports,  and  trainers.  This  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  home  front  of  America  and 
this  feat  is  duplicated  In  every  war  Industry. 
But  let  me  assure  you  that  unless  these 
boys  receive  the  continued  full  production 
of  this  country  that  road  back  will  Indc^ 
be  a  long  and  blood-stained  one,  and  I  am 
certain  that  everyone  gathered  here  today  is 
hoping  and  praying  for  the  quick  and  safe 
return  of  the  men  and  women  whose  names 
you  have  listed  on  this  roll  of  honor. 

Remember,  that  as  the  site  and  scope  cf 
l>attle  increases  and  the  harder  our  men  are 
called  upon  to  fight,  the  more  supplies  they 
need  and  equally  important  the  most  sup- 
port from  home.  The  Army  Air  Forces  have 
already  put  these  supplies  and  equipment  to 
good  twe.  The  Luftwaffe  was  eliminated  as 
an  effective  striking  force.  German  and 
German -controlled  Industry  was  battered  day 
in  and  day  out.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
vital  supply  arteries  were  cut  by  our  far  rang- 
ing craft.  The  Japanese  mainlatKl  and  the 
Philippines  have  begun  to  feel  our  blows. 
Our  ofiensive  has  shifted  into  high  and  we 
propose  to  keep  it  there. 

For  us  there  are  no  foregone  conclusions. 
Our  airplanes  went  out  yesterday  and  they  are 
going  out  again  tomorrow.  Borne  of  them 
will  xMt  come  back.    The  men  who  fail  to 


return  will  be  succeeded  but  they  will  never 
be  replaced;  the  airplanes  and  other  equip- 
ment can  and  must  be. 

Despite  our  gains  men  at  the  front  stUI 
face  dangerous  shortages.  They  need  more 
bombs,  more  radios,  more  tires.  Only  the 
continuance  of  maxlmtim  pressure  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad  will  shorten  the  time  re- 
quired to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
enemy.  Maintenance  of  this  pressure  means 
fewer  lives  are  risked  and  fewer  lives  lost. 

I,  therefore,  xirgt  you  not  to  merely  boner 
your  soldiers  by  inscribing  their  names  upon 
a  memorial  but  to  honor  them  by  doing  every- 
thing poelble  m  your  power  by  continuing  to 
purchai,e  war  bonds,  by  doing  ycur  jo'j  con- 
scientiously and  thoroughly  and  thereJore 
hastening  the  return  of  these  men  to  their 
homes.  No  matter  how  small  ycur  Job  may 
seem,  remember  that  your  failure  to  complete 
that  task  may  result  in  the  failure  of  vit.illy 
needed  supplies  reaching  tlielr  destination 
on  time,  and  supplies  which  are  not  there 
when  tlicy  are  needed  are  of  no  value  what- 
ever. In  other  words,  the  failure  of  an  Indi- 
vidual to  do  his  part  actually  has  its  effect  in 
the  prolonging  of  the  wsr. 

Sad  but  true,  there  actually  are  people  who 
want  the  war  to  continue.  Weges  arc  htgh, 
work  la  plentiful,  and  if  they  don't  like  their 
present  Job  they  can  leave  and  get  another. 
These  ignorant,  selfish,  heartless  Individuals 
obviously  are  not  Interested  In  the  boys  ycu 
are  honoring  today.  But  you  who  Rxe  gath- 
ered here  know  full  well  that  every  month. 
every  day,  every  battle  that  th's  war  Is  pro- 
Inr.ged  means  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
more  of  our  men. 

It  is  said  that  war  Is  a  terrible  waste.  Yet 
It  seems  that  all  those  things  which  are 
deemed  valuable  by  human  beings  call  for 
sacrifice.  Many  lives  have  been  sacrificed  In 
other  wars  for  independence.  We  are  liighly 
resolved  that  our  sons  and  their  sons  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  fight  another  war. 
Many  problems  will  remain  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  These  problems  must  be 
met  and  settled  wisely;  for  If  not.  at  some 
futtire  time  we  will  cerUlnly  be  precipitated 
into  another  even  greater  war.  This  country 
must  and  will  rsmaln  strong,  so  that  we  can 
defend  cur  rights  and  make  any  aggrswor 
pause  and  weigh  the  costs  of  another  sneak 
attack  Hke  Pearl  Harbor. 

All  Is  not  waste  In  war,  however.    Srlence 
has   made    rapid    strides.     Our   servicemen 
have  gained  Immeasurably  in  experience  and 
knowledge.     The   average   soldier  will   be  n 
better  cltlaen  of  the  world  and  ol  the  United 
States.     His   contacts   with   the    natives  ot' 
other  lands  will  make  him  more  appreciative 
of  the  problems  of  these  countries.    He  haii 
had   the   opportunity   to   travel    abotit   this 
country  and  has  been  stationed  in  its  vari- 
ous sections.    All  of  this  has  broadened  him. 
He    will    return    In    many    Instances    better 
educated  and  with  a  skill  which  will  ba  use- 
ful  to  him    In   civilian   life.     Some  people 
believe  he  may  be  a  problem  to  handle  and 
that  as  a  result  cf  his  training  to  kill  will 
return  a  gangster,     Let  us  remember  that 
oiu-  soldiers  have  been  tavght  to  kill  t>ecauE« 
it  Is  either  a  case  of  their  lives  or  the  enemies* 
Allay   any   fears    you   might   have  of   their 
coming  home  as  professional  killers.     They 
will  return  to  you,  for  the  m<yst  part,  h-^alth- 
ler,   better   disciplined,   and   better   citireni 
than  when  they  entered  the  eenrtce. 

In  this  war.  as  In  no  other,  have  the  fem- 
flles  of  servicemen  been  provided  for.  Legis- 
lation has  been  passed  which  provides  that 
those  left  at  home  receive  financial  and  per- 
sonal assistance.  Yet  no  one  can  comfort 
them  when  they  receive  that  dreaded  news. 
It  comes  as  a  horrible  shock.  Have  ycu  ever 
had  to  Inform  a  Ibotber  of  the  less  of  her  sen 
and  heard  that  quick  gasp  as  though  a  kn-.fe 
had  been  plunged  into  her  heart,  seen  the 
trembling  hands,  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  summed  up  her  courage  and 
■aid,  "Do  sit  down  with  me  for  a  while." 
Bave  you  ever  felt  how  utterly  belplou  ycu 
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ar«  \u\der  ihMe  circ\im«Unces?  Wbat  con- 
•olallon  c«n  you  offer  u  »he  lelU  you  what 
a  ttn«  Ud  he  wm.  how  good  he  wm  to  her» 

And  we  think  we  are  making  sacrlflc^— 
paaoline  rationing,  food  rallonlug.  bond  pur- 
ch*«e«.  Can  you  look  these  heartbroken 
lolka  tn  the  eye  and  say.  "I  am  doing  all  X 
can"? 

icy  mends,  you  have  no  doubt  read  or 
heard  nones  how  men  paum  In  the  heat  of 
batUe  to  pray.  Perhapa  we  at  home  should 
do  as  they  do  on  the  battlefield,  pray  mor«. 
For  having  done  all  that  Is  htimanly  pos- 
sible to  provide  for  our  soldiers,  having  given 
them  our  wholehe«tfted  effort  to  help  them 
get  the  needed  supplies,  we  then  must  com- 
mit their  lives  into  the  hands  of  Him  who 
watches  over  ail. 


as  an  elector.  The  hun(  red  electors  pro- 
ceed to  cast  a  secret  ballot  expressing 
a  first,  second,  and  Uilrd  choice  with 
supporting  reasons  for  the  choice.  In 
this  way  Harold  D.  Srilth.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  selected 
2  years  ago.  In  this  waj  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius.  Jr..  as  Lend-Lea  le  Administrator, 
was  selected  last  year.  In  this  same  way 
Marcellus  C.  Sheild  wa^  selected  In  1945. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  hon<  rary  depree  con- 
ferred under  these  circumstances  is  an 
event  of  national  as  uell  as  academic 
importance.     The   pro:ess  of   selection 


Marcellus  Crocker  Sheild,  LL.  D. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  19.  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  refer  to  a  recent  academic  cere- 
mony, which  I  am  certain  is  of  deep  per- 
sonal interest  to  every  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Ameri- 
can University  conferred  upon  our  own 
Marc  Sheild  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  for  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting  him 
when  the  purple  hood  of  the  law  and  the 
red.  white,  ai.d  blue  colors  of  the  uni- 
versity were  placed  about  his  shoulders 
by  Dr.  Amos  Taylor.  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  Prof.  Pitman  B.  Potter,  managing 
editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  sole  honorary 
degree  conferred  by  the  American  Uni- 
versity has  a  national  importance.  In 
the  fall  of  each  year  the  committee  on 
the  honorary  degree  for  distinguished 
public  service  begins  its  work.  This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  faculty  members  of 
the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs,  a  division  of  the  university  known 
all  over  this  world  for  the  high  quality 
of  its  faculty,  its  curriculum,  and  the 
distinguished  public  service  which  it 
itself  performs.  The  members  of  that 
honorary  degree  committee  are  them- 
selves a  hall  of  fame:  Solon  J.  Buck, 
Archivist  of  the  United  States;  Leon  C. 
Marshall.  Clendenen  professor  of  eco- 
nomics in  the  university  and  for  many 
years  dean  at  the  University  of  Chicago: 
Pitman  B.  Potter.  Grozier  professor  of 
International  law;  James  J.  Robbins, 
dean  of  the  graduate  divi.<?ion;  and  Amos 
E.  Taylor.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  a^id  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
United  S.ates  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  committee  asks  faculty  members  be- 
fore January  to  nominate  a  panel  of 
selection  composed  of  outstanding  per- 
sons having  knowledge  of  those  en- 
gaged in  public  service,  ^rom  the  hun- 
dreds of  names  submitted  by  the  faculty. 
the  committee  compiles  a  panel  of  100 
electors  selected  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  choices  expressed. 

Professor  Marshall  then  writes  to  each 
person  so  selected  and  asks  him  to  serve 
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President,  the 

Washington,  D 
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BtrSEAC  (IF  THE  BUDGET. 

Washington,  4>.  C,  June  1,  1945. 
Dr  P\xn.  F.  Douglass, 

Prenident,  the  Amer  can  Univeraity, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Douglass:  The  selection  of  Mar- 
cellus C.  Sheild  to  be  ihe  recipient  of  Th« 
American  University's  ponorary  degree  for 
distinguished  public  sei-vice  Is  moet  appro- 
priate. I  know  of  no  man  who  is  more 
deserving  of  It. 

AU  through  his  long  career  In  the  Gov- 
erment  Marc  Sheild  «»istantly  proved  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  hjls  constructlv«  abil- 


ity. Hl«  r«8pon«lbllltiea  required  the  large«t 
measure  of  good  Judgment,  uct,  and  dl»cr«- 
tion.      H*    posMMsed    thea«    qualities    and 

mor«. 

Hla  wonderful  facxUty  for  getUng  to  the 
heart  of  a  problem  and  finding  th«  right 
answer  contributed  greatly  to  the  orderly 
flow  of  BO»«rnmcntal  bualnest.  His  ency- 
clopedic knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  valuable  not  only 
to  his  Immediate  associates,  but  also  to  all 
wl'.h  whom  he  came  In  contact.  Many  per- 
sons sought  hU  advice;  he  gave  It  generously. 
Yet  he  remained  at  all  times  modest  and 
seK-effaclng. 

Marc  Sheild  has  done  an  outstanding  Job. 
He  has  served  his  country  faithfully  and  well, 
to  the  best  of  his  truly  great  ability. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

H.\ROL0  D.  Smith, 

Director, 

PaESIDENT  TRUMAN'S   MESSAGE 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  sent  this 
message  to  be  read  at  the  commencement 
ceremony: 

President  Paul  F.  Douglass, 
The  American   University. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  President  E>ouglass:  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  conferring  of  the  honorary  de- 
gree for  distinguished  public  service  on  my 
friend.  Marcellus  C.  Sheild.  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  American  University 
itself  performs  a  high  social  usefulness  In 
calling  the  attention  of  our  people  at  this 
time  to  the  onerous  task  so  seliiessly  per- 
formed by  unsung  heroes  in  the  everyday 
legislative  routine  of  government. 

For  nearly  four  decades  Marc  Sheild  has 
presided  over  that  sacred  altar  at  which  the 
public  piuposes  of  the  American  people 
are  annually  organized  Into  a  carefully 
studied  program  of  public  spending  and 
translated  into  law  for  administrative  ac- 
tion. As  the  great  statesman  of  the  public 
purse,  he  has  e.xemplifled  the  greatneu  of 
his  Integrity  in  the  technical  competence, 
the  judicious  understanding,  and  the  human 
brotherllness  with  which  he  has  discharged 
the  obligations  of  his  office. 

Public  servants  like  Marc  Sljeild  are  our 
guarantees  that  democracy  works  In  America. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 

commissioner  arthur  s.  flemming 

Commissioner  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  of 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dress. He  has  been  doing  a  distin- 
guished service  these  war  years.  Com- 
missioner Flemming  said  the  "musts" 
for  the  career  service  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment If  "tomorrow's  staggeilng  re- 
sponsibilities" are  to  be  discharged  in  an 
effective  manner  are: 

First.  The  public  servant  must  be  put  Ln 
his  proper  niche  In  our  Nation's  ball  of 
fame. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  must 
become  known  as  the  most  progressive  em- 
ployer. 

Third.  The  public  service  must  be  sold 
to  the  ablest  of  our  prospective  public  ser- 
vants. 

Fourth.  Public  servants  must  be  kept  out 
of  mental  and  spiritual  ruts. 

Fifth.  The  public  service  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  changes  In  policy. 

Sixth.  There  must  be  a  more  vigorous 
weeding  out  of  unsatisfactory  public  ser- 
vants. 

STORT    OF    MARCELLT7S    SHSILO 

The  story  of  Marc  Sheild  is  an  epic  of 
America.  Tlie  newspapers.  In  reporting 
the  commencement  proceedings,  sum- 
marized his  biography  as  follows: 

Marcellus  C.  Sheild.  a  Minnesota  boy  who 
came  to  the  Capitol  37  years  ago  as  a  clerk. 


climbed  the  marble  steps  of  ITnrtt  Hall  ta  the 
campus  quadrangle  of  ihe  American  Univer- 
sity and  by  the  Ionic  columns  on  the  heights 
above  the  Potomac  r<>ceived  the  iKMiornry  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  which  is  conferred 
annually   for    distinguished    pvibllo   service. 
Holder  of  no  aca<lemic  degrees.  uoUstod  In 
Who's  Who.  UtUe  known  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Dr.  SheUd  was  presented  for  the  honor 
by  Oongreasman  Clauncx  Cahnoh.  of  Ills. 
•ourl.  chairman  of  the  ApproprUtlona  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Houm  of  Representatives.    Aa 
the  purple  hood  waa  placed  about  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  man  who  aa  clerk  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  had  organized  budgets 
Into    congressional    appropriations    through 
two  wars  and  a  great  depression  to  the  stag- 
gering aggregate  sum  of  $580,000,000,000  by 
Prof.  Pltmm  B.  Potter  and  Dr.  Amos  Taylor, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce.  President  Paul  P.  Douglass 
characteriaed    the    man    who   for   nearly    4 
decades  served  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  since  1916  as  its  clerk,  as  having  the 
•greatness  of  integrity."    Believed  to  know 
more  about  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ramifications  than  any  other 
living   person.   Sheild   was   selected   for   the 
recognition  for  distinguished  public  service 
as  a  result  of  a  nomination  conducted  during 
the  preceding  year  by  secret  ballot  sent  to  a 
panel  of  100  electors  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Shunning  high  salaries  offered  to  him  by 
business  and  temptation  to  accept  adminis- 
trative posts.  Dr.  SheUd  has  remained  ste«d- 
fast  in  his  determination  to  see  that  the 
"power  of  the  public  purse"  was  exercised 
with  wisdom  and  economy  on  the  basis  of 
social  need.  A  skUlful  legislative  draftsman 
with  a  memory  for  facts  and  an  ability  to 
recall  and  use  them,  which  has  for  years  been 
a  marvel  about  Congress,  he  has  seen  the 
annual  Budget  of  the  United  States  increase 
more  than  50  times  from  »919. 163.828 19 
when  he  came  to  Washington  in  1908  to 
♦61.198,413.854.84  in  1945. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  was  cre- 
ated 80  years  ago  in  1885.  During  that  period 
It  has  had  but  three  clerks:  Robert  J.  Ste- 
vens, 19  years:  James  C.  Courts,  32  vears;  and 
Marcellus  C.  SheUd.  29  years.  Serving  under 
seven  presidents — Theodore  Roosevelt.  Taft, 
Wilson,  Harding.  Coolidge,  Hoover  and  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Sheild.  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton on  New  Year's  Day.  1908,  retired  as  the 
year  of  1944  came  to  Its  end,  to  give  others 
a  chance  for  promotion.  He  took  the  step 
only  when  he  was  asstired  that  the  men  below 
him  who  had  served  so  effectively  with  him 
would  be  advanced. 

Sheild  was  born  in  Bellevue,  Iowa,  in  I8£5, 
the  son  of  a  railroad  station  master  on  the 
Chicago,  MUwaukee.  and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 
Graduating  from  the  Winona,  Minn.,  high 
school  m  1£04,  he  began  life  as*a  sh<^  clerk 
on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad  at 
$1  a  day  and  began  to  save  money  to  take 
him  to  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Visit- 
ing Washington  for  a  brief  time  in  1907  and 
being  convinced  that  the  Capital  held  unpar- 
alleled advantage  for  the  student,'  he  left  the 
University  of  Minnesota  law  school  to  work 
In  Washington,  to  teke  his  law  degree  by 
afte^-bours  study,  and  begin  the  private 
practice  of  law.  His  degree  was  almost  40 
years  in  coming,  because  Sheild  never  had 
time  to  study  formal  courses.  His  life  study 
led  him  to  become  a  foremost  political  scien- 
tist. Now  he  is  going  to  buy  a  farm  and  write 
the  book  which  may  become  a  claaalc  treatise 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes. 

CITATION 

Every  Member  of  this  Congress  will 
want  to  have  in  this  Record  a  copy  of  the 
citatixw  read  by  President  Paul  F.  Doug- 
lass: 

MABCCLLCS  CROCKER  SHTILD 

Son  Of  the  Middle  West,  summoned  to  the 
Crpital  of  the  Nation  at  the  age  of  23  by  his 
Congressman; 
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Tliird  clerk  tn  the  eight  decades  of  the  hls- 
toiry  of  the  Co»mmlttee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Hot?»e  of  Repreeentatlvee  of  Uie  Oongrtss 
of  the  United  States  of  America: 

RumWe  and  competent  technical  servant 
of  lawmakert  for  87  years  during  wh'rti 
$860.000.0W,000  have  been  approprinte<l  by 
the  Federal  QoYernment  and  during  which 
its  annual  expenditures  have  Increaaed  nK>r« 
than  half  a  hundred  tlOMa; 

Clerk  Of  the  Committee  on  Approprlatlora 
for  29  >-e»r«.  aerving  under  7  Presidents  of 
the  United  States.  B  Speakers  of  the  Hotline 
of  Representatives,  and  11  ctiairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Ai^woprtattoDs: 

Legislative  draftsman  ripened  at  that  junc- 
tion point  Of  political  society  where  annually 
the  public  purposes  of  the  people  are  refined 
by  scrutiny  and  debate  Into  the  program  of 
budgeted  national  spending  under  law; 

Statesman  of  the  public  purse  in  prosper- 
ity and  depression,  in  peace  and  war; 

Devout  public  servant,  shunning  the  at- 
tractions of  distinguished  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative posts  and  of  proffered  high  •»!• 
aries   in   Industry; 

Judicious  master  of  the  details  and  raml- 
flcatiOEs  of  government  as  few  others  of  his 
generation,   applying  facts   with   wisdom; 

Citizen  humble  In  power,  faithful  to  his 
public  trust  under  strain  and  pressure,  pos- 
sessing the  greatness  of  Integrity; 

A  man  commanding  respect  because  of  the 
selflessness  of  his  application  to  onerous  and 
Important  duties;  by  the  objectivity  and 
Impartiality  of  his  fact-sustained  Judg- 
ments; and  by  sympathetic  forthrlghtness  Tn 
his  relationships  with  members  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  goverimient, 
with  the  representatives  of  Interest  groups, 
and  with  the  press  which  Informs  the  people; 
Skilled  spokesman  of  the  objectives  of  a 
natldn  In  the  languages  of  legislation;  and 

By  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Invested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  and  by  them  delegated  to 
me.  and  upon  the  nomination  of  the  national 
panel  of  electors,  I  confer  upon  you  for  dls- 
tlnguljhed  public  service  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  L&ws  honoris  causa,  invest  you  with 
the  hood  appropriate  to  the  honor,  and  wel- 
come you  to  the  rights  and  privUeges  of  the 
office. 

Paul  F.  Douglass, 

President. 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  4,  1945. 


Proposed  Re^onai  Aathoritiet  in  Major 
River  Basins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  n»e  by  Commander  Wendeil 
Phillips  Dod^e.  editor  of  the  Marine 
News,  regarding  proposed  regional  au. 
thorltles  in  major  river  basins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  |he  Recohb. 
as  follows : 

THX  hUmaa  Mxws. 
Neu)  York,  N.  Y.,  June  20.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Johw  H.  Overton, 
The  United  States  Smate. 

Wti^ington .  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Senator:   Much  is  appearing  In 
the  press  with  respect  to  what  the  proposed 


regional  authorities  will  arcomp!teh  tn  the 
major  river  basins  of  the  Nation.  Mucto  Itw 
la  being  said  about  what  th^  Army  TfULttmii 
have  alr««dy  aommpllshrd  lu  that  d1r<rtlon. 
And  pr«ctlraUy  nothing  is  being  said  about 
the  170  year*  of  accumulated  experience  of 
the  corps, 

>Vhat  you  and  Senatora  McClxixan,  Rob- 
ertson, and  FtxiusoN  hart  to  aay  atxsut  tb« 
Army  engineers  and  the  Pan-American  and 
Alcan  Rtghwaya.  and  the  Canol  project,  in  the 
June  18  CoMQBisKOMai.  Bxroco.  haa  come  to 
our  attention.  As  you  said.  '-What  has  thua 
far  come  out  is  wholly  ex  parte  "  We  believe 
that  an  Investigation,  by  competent  Investi- 
gators who  know  somethlcg  about  customary 
procedure  with  respect  to  equipment  rental, 
will  reveal  that  there  haa  been  •  lot  of  about- 
ing  over  nothing,  or  iaslgntflcaatty  tittle. 
We  know  from  experience  that  any  contractor 
who  rents  a  piece  of  construction  equipment 
out  jf  the  country,  depriving  hlmatlf  of  lu 
use  or  rental  elsewhere,  will  certainly  exp?ct 
agreed-upon  rental,  whether  the  equipment 
Is  used  or  not,  or  even  uncrated  at  its  des- 
tination. This  procedure  is  so  manifesUy 
right  that  It  is  dlfBcult  to  understand  any 
Intelligent  man  questioning  it.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
conatructlon  equipment  rental  business:  get 
into  it.  More  unforeseen  contingencies  will 
arlee  tban  the  know-it-all  greenhorn  ever 
dreamed  of.  Few  things  are  kicked  around 
or  abused  more  than  most  rented  construc- 
tion equipment;  the  experienced  renter 
knows  this.  The  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ment that  all  rented  equipment  be  returned 
In  first-class  working  condition  is  largely 
moonshine.  The  requirement  is  often  met 
by  spreading  on  a  coal  of  black  paint;  the 
renter  knows  this,  too. 

We  like  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
splendid  tradition  behind  them.  Directly, 
and  in  a  super\lsoiy  capacity,  they  are  creat- 
ing in  America  an  asset  of  Incalculable  value 
in  the  development  of  the  greatest  Intra- 
coastal  and  river  system  on  earth,  along  with 
the  necessary  hartwrs.  channels,  anchorages, 
and  roadsteads 

The  corps  is  working  to  pre^-ent  rivers  des- 
olating the  land  year  after  year,  carrying 
down  to  the  sea  fertile  tcpsoU  and  flood 
wreckage;  to  Improve  navigation  along  our 
unrivalled  Intracoastal  waterways  and  rtvera, 
to  harness  river  power  running  wild,  and  to 
convert  It  to  constructi%'e  energy.  All  In  all. 
to  make  American  rivers  create  wealth  rather 
than  destroy  it.  to  make  them  serve  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  Injure  them;  to  turn  our 
unparalleled  intracoastal  waterways  into  aafe 
lanes  of  commerce,  with  feeder  canals,  rather 
than  having  them  remain  marshes  and 
swamps.  Picture  the  plight  of  America  todcy 
without  its  waterway  iirprovements.  Their 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  alone,  makii^ 
all  shipping  possible,  is  beyond  calculation. 

Too  few  Americans  know  about  the  United 
States  Army  Engineers,  or  are  familiar  with 
their  accomplishments.  Bstablished  in  l^TS, 
they  now  have  170  years'  expeiience  behind 
them.  The  value  of  that  experience*  is 
inestimable,  but  it  is  not  all  that  makes  the 
corps  distinguished. 

The  late  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  once  pro- 
claimed that,  "Thrcugh  more  than  a  century 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
buUt  for  itself,  in  the  confidence  of  Congrees 
and  the  country,  an  almost  incredible  some- 
thing that  exists  nowhere  else  in  th!ts  or  any 
other  government — absolute  assurance  of 
impartial,  completely  nonpolitlcal.  non- 
biased,  efficient,  and  incorruptible  planning, 
and  administration. 

"The  corpe  mapped  the  West,  laid  out  the 
great  tranacontlnental  raU  routes,  improved 
aU  our  harbors  and  inland  waterways,  har- 
nessed the  riVera.  created  the  Great  L-kes 
navigation  system— by  all  Mds  the  most 
efllcient  waterway  development  In  human 
history — and  built  the  Panama  Canal  af^er 
many  attempts  had  failed. 
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"The  custom  for  any  Federal  project— M 
out  of  100  of  which  originate  In  'State  and 
local  unlU" — 13  for  Congress  to  call  on  the 
corps  for  surveys  before  action.  It  has  been 
the  moat  valuable  professional  auxiliary 
that  Congress  has  ever  had." 

With  integrity  and  efflclency.  the  Army 
engineers  have  supervised  waterway  im- 
provements touiing  over  M.OOO.COO.OOO. 
They  are  a  corps  d'ellte.  aloof  to  politics,  a 
credit  to  the  Nation,  an  Intrinsic  national 
•Met. 

Youra  very  truly. 

WtHDEXi  Phil  UPS  Doocb, 

Editor. 


Tribute  to  Hon.  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas, 
by  Frank  L.  Main 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  26  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CoNXALLY  1 .  printed  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Rusk  Cherokeean.  a  daily  newspaper, 
published  at  Rusk,  Tex.,  by  Frank  L. 
Main,  a  former  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Kansas. 

-  There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  nUEND  TO  MAN 

A  group  of  Rusk  citizens  this  week  pay 
their  respects  to  Senator  Tom  Connally  In  a 
statement  published  elsewhere  in  this  Issue 
of  the  paper.  Friends  of  Tom  Connallt  in 
Dallas  paid  a  similar  tribute  in  the  Tuesday 
edition  of  the  D;^llas  Morning  News.  Prob- 
ably hundreds  of  other  communities,  large 
and  small,  will  do  the  same  And  large  or 
small,  they  are  all  doing  this  because  they 
feel  that  Tom  Connaixt  is  their  friend. 

And  the  fine  thing  about  it  Is  that  they 
are  all  rlrht  about  it.  Tom  Connallt  is  big 
enough  that  his  friendship  Is  not  confined 
to  Individuals  or  individual  communities. 
When  Ru3k  asks  a  favor  of  him  he  puts  all 
the  power  behind  his  efforts  that  his  strong 
personality  and  his  hlfrh  offlce  can  command. 
He  does  the  same  for  Dallas,  Alto.  Houston. 
ReUaw,  or  San  Antonio.  And  those  working 
Vlth  him  are  sure  he  did  so  because  he  was 
their  friend.  And  they  are  right  a^atn.  be- 
ca'.'se  Tom  Connally  Is  a  friend  of  man. 

It  is  fortunate  That  at  this  time  America 
har  such  a  man  with  the  United  States  dele- 
gation at  San  Frcncisco.  For  Russia,  and 
Belgium,  and  the  British  Empire,  and  Ecua- 
dor, and  all  the  rest  will  know,  after  it's  all 
over,  that  they  liad  one  powerful  and  sin- 
cere friend  with  them  at  the  World  Peace 
Conference  table. 

Texo.ns  are  justly  proud  that  this  great 
statesman  is  a  citizen  of  Texas.  They  are 
glad  to  share  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

P.  L.  M. 

BTATtMrNT    BY    miENDS    Or   SENATOR    CONNALLT 

I 

"Fenow  Texans.  In  this  momentous  hour. 
AS  ve  pay  tribute  In  our  hearts  to  our  late. 
greM  Pre^^ident  and  pledge  allegiance  to  our 
new  ■atloaal  leader.  President  Tiuman.  let 
us  i-eccgnize  anew  our  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 
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"  'Texas  and  the  worl  1'  la  a  phrase  that 
takes  on  new  meaning.  Our  own  Senator 
Tom  Connallt.  as  chaUman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Comlnittee.  will  bear  a 
heavy  burden  In  intern  Uional  relations  as 
his  group  labors  toward  a  peace  that  shall 
be  lasting  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

"People  of  Texas,  we  hombly  and  sincerely 
bespeak  your  unstinting  help  and  prayers 
for  our  statesman.  Senator  Connallt.'' 

The  above  statement  xt&B  paid  for  by  some 
of  the  many  local  friends  of  Senator  Con- 
nallt, recognizing  thatj  Senator  Connallt 
U  not  only  in  a  position 
to  the  President,  but, 
and  his  position  as  chai-man  of  the  leading 
Senate  committee,  he  wl  Ids,  at  this  time,  an 
Influence  in  national  a(  airs  second_only  to 
that  of  the  President  h 
fortunate  In  having  him 
to  his  State  this  great  help  in  the  develop 
ment  of  its  natural  rescurces.  which  he  has 
done,  and  is  now  doing,  as  is  evidenced  by 
numerous  industries,  ln<  luding  those  in  east 
Texas. 


Rural  Electrificatio  i — Letter  From 
Secretary  Wickard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H 

HON.  JOHN  li.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jure  26.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  3p)eaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  itenis  in  the  pending 
bill  is  that  for  funds  far  rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

It  is  absolutely  nec<  ssary  that  we  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  t<i  meet  the  demands 
throughout  the  counti  y  if  we  are  going  to 
electrify  the  farm  hones  of  this  Nation, 
even  in  this  generate  jn 

With  all  the  efforts  we  have  put  forth 
we  have  only  about  42  percent  of  our 
farms  electrified  today,  while,  as  I  said 
on  the  floor  recently,  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  have  Bin  average  of  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  ir  farms  electrified. 

Farmers  in  every  s  action  of  the  coun- 
try are  begging  for  tl  lis  service,  and  ma- 
terials are  now  becoming  available:  yet 
we  find  that  the  amxmt  asked  for  has 
been  cut  below  the  danger  point,  and 
must  be  increased  if  *e  are  to  keep  step 
with  the  onward  mar  ;h  of  modern  prog- 
ress in  taking  care  o'  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  this  country. 

Secretary  Wickard  who  has  just  been 
appointed  and  confiraied  as  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administrator,  has  his  heart 
set  on  extending  tiis  service  to  the 
farmers  of  this  Naticn. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  leceived  from  him. 
which  I  hope  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  read  carefully  before  he  votes  on  this 
item  tomorrow.  [ 

Let  us  follow  Mr.  Wickard's  advice  in 
this  matter,  provide  the  necessary  funds, 
and  electrify  every  farm  home  in  Ameri- 
ca. Remember  that!  this  money  will  all 
come  back  with  intetest.  and  that  it  will 
add  more  to  the  valui ;  of  the  farm  homes 
of  America  than  anj  thing  else  we  could 


possibly  do  at  this  ti  ne. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Dkpabtment  or  AoaicuLTtna, 

Washington,  June  26,  1945, 
Hon.  John  E.  Rankin, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dbab  Mk.  Rankin  :  This  is  In  answer  to  your 
request  for  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  an 
Increase  In  the  loan  funds  available  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  during  the  fiscal 
year  194fl.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sub- 
mitted a  supplemental  estimate  of  8160,0D0,- 
COO  In  addition  to  the  $80,000,000  authorized 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion bin  for  fiscal  1946. 

There  are  now  on  hand,  or  in  process  of 
preparation,  applications  for  new  REA  loans 
touiling  approximately  $214,000,000.  The  de- 
mand for  such  loans  has  shown  a  rapidly  ac- 
celerated rate  during  the  past  2  months. 
In  the  month  of  May  alone  it  Increased  by 
more  than  $70.0C0,C0O.  Tills  is  the  result  of 
two  factors:  first,  the  accumulated  demand 
during  the  past  3  years  when  construction 
was  heavily  restricted;  and  second,  the  recent 
action  of  the  War  Production  Board,  lifting 
most  of  the  restrictions.  It  is  expected  that 
the  applications  from  these  farm  cooperatives 
will  continue. 

We  are  now  completely  out  of  funds  for  al- 
lotment and  have  been  for  several  months. 
Of  the  $80,000,000  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  1946  we  must  use  at  least 
$40,000,000,  to  finance  short  extensions  under 
wartime  restrictions,  either  already  complet- 
ed or  under  construction.  This  means  that 
we  shall  have  avatlr.ble,  from  the  $30,000,000 
authorization  for  fiscal  1946,  only  $40,000,000 
to  meet  the  current  applications  for  new 
loans,  totaling  $214,000,000.  Under  the  pres- 
ent demand  for  loans  and  under  a  normal 
allotment  program  this  $40,000,000  will  be 
exhausted  in  2  or  3  months. 

The  War  Production  Board,  on  May  12, 
1945,  rescinded  its  prior  restrictions  with  re- 
spect to  electric  line  extensions  in  rural  areas 
and  substituted  a  single  restriction  to  the 
effect  that  no  single  project  or  extension  hav- 
ing a  net  material  cost  of  more  than  $25,000 
may  be  constructed  without  special  approval. 
There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  numt>er  of 
separate  extensions  which  may  be  added  to 
an  existing  system.  This  amount  of  ma- 
terials will  make  possible,  under  average  con- 
ditions, a  single  extension  of  approximately 
50  miles  and  most  REA-financed  coopera- 
tives are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  proceed 
with  their  long  deferred  plans  for  complete 
coverage  In  their  respective  areas.  On  June 
a,  1945.  WPB  issued  another  order  by  way  of 
further  llberallBatlon.  • 

It  has  been  our  recent  experience  that  the 
materials  for  electric  line  construction  which 
have  been  in  short  supply  are  new  available 
on  reasonable  delivery  terms  for  a  r?pidly  ex- 
panding program.  In  keeping  with  piesent 
trends,  the  WPB  limitations  upon  the  pur- 
chase of  transforrrers  has  been  removed. 
Contractors  are  showing  a  rapidly  Increased 
interest  In  resuming  the  tyoe  of  larce  scale 
construction  which  prevailed  during  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  war 

Our  primary  Interest  in  this  supplemental 
authorization  is  to  enable  REA  to  make  loan 
allotments  upon  what  we  call  an  "pre^  cov- 
erage basis."  An  efficient,  economical,  and 
adequate  completion  of  the-  Job  of  rural 
electrification  requires  the  setting  up  of 
future  projects  upon  a  basis  of  reaching  the 
maximum  number  of  consvuners  who  cun  be 
reached  feasibly  under  the  requirements  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  as  amended  last 
year. 

The  advantages  of  such  area  coverage  allot- 
ments are  numerous.  They  will  furnish  re- 
assurance to  farmers  who  prefer  to  partici- 
pate in  consumer-owned  enterprises  and  will 
assist  in  holding  together  such  cooperatlie 
projects.  Such  allotments  wlU  atedv  be  of 
assistance  iu  applications  to  State  regulatory 
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bodies  for  certificates  of  necessity  and  con- 
venience, by  way  of  furnishing  evidence  of 
assured  financing  of  extensive  projects  in  the 
public  interest.  It  will  also  be  possible  to 
design  electric  systems  for  future  construc- 
tion on  a  more  efficient  engineering  basts  and 
to  obtain  the  economies  resulting  from  the 
letting  of  construction  contracts  for  large 
scale,  mass  construction. 

As  you  know,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, during  the  4  fiscal  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  war  (fiscal  years 
1939  to  1942,  inclusive)  received  authoriza- 
tions from  Congress  totalling  $380  000,000. 
During  the  pr.st  3  years,  the  authorizations 
totalled  only  $55,000  GCO  because  of  the  heavy 
restrictions  upon  electrlc-llne  construction. 
This  has  meant  a  piling  up  of  a  very  large 
backlog  of  farmer  demand  for  electric  service. 
A  factor  tending  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  this  backlog  has  been  the  Increased 
purchasing  power  of  the  small  farmer.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  estimate  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  this  backlog.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  in- 
forming applicants  for  loans  that  their  pro- 
posed projects  must  be  cut  down. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  requested 
authorization  Involves  merely  the  authority 
to  borrow  from  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration aS  Fums  are  needed.  It  is  expected 
that  construction  can  proceed  rapidly  but 
funds  will  be  drawn  down,  of  course,  only  as 
they  are  actually  needed.  Regardless  of  the 
rate  of  Immediate  construction.  It  Is  highly 
Important  that  we  have  funds  for  an  ade- 
quate allotment  program  on  an  area  cover- 
afe  basis.  Under  such  a  program,  we  can 
make  allotments  according  to  the  demand 
throughout  the  country.  By  reason  of  such 
an  adequate  allotment  program,  construc- 
tion can  proceed  more  rapidly  and  more 
economically,  particularly  in  those  Ststes 
where  present  conditions  are  most  favorable. 
Sincerely, 

CLAtTJi  R.  Wickard, 

Secretary. 


San  Francisco  Charter  Must  Be  Ratified 
for  Enduring  Peace 


REMARKS 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CAUrOkNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  in 
my  native  State  of  California,  our  great 
American  President  will  have  the  honor 
and  world  responsibility  of  making  the 
concluding  address,  closing  the  great- 
est conference  of  nations  in  the  world's 
history.  Yes,  the  greatest  in  numbers 
and  the  greatest  in  purpose,  for  the 
objective  of  that  history-making  con- 
ference of  these  world  nations  is  endur- 
ing peace. 

I  hope  and  pray  with  all  the  fervor 
that  I  have,  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
House,  that  as  that  history-making 
charter  from  San  Francisco  comes  back 
to  Washington  for  ratification  or  rejec- 
tion by  our  Senate,  I,  myself,  and  that 
you,  my  distinguished  associates  in  this 
great  body,  will  so  conduct  ourselves  with 
reference  thereto  that  nothing  we  do  or 
say  or  think  or  wish,  and  nothing  we  have 
left  undone  or  unthought  or  unprayed 
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for.  shall  be  ansrthing  less  than  actively 
working,  thinking,  praying  to  the  neces- 
sary end  that  this  charter  shall  be 
speedily  ratified  by  our  great  companion 
legislative  body,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. Distinguished  and  able  Members  of 
our  Senate  and  also  of  this  House  have 
been  giving  their  best  to  the  cause  of  en- 
during world  peace  by  being  personally 
present  at  San  Francisco  at  the  Confer- 
ence table  day  and  night.  They  are  to  be 
credited  with  being  not  less  able  than  are 
we;  they  were  sent  there  to  represent  our 
beloved  Nation;  they  have  heard  and 
seen  at  first  hand  the  representatives  of 
the  other  world  nations  individually  and 
in  small  and  larger  groups  in  committee 
and  Conference  work.  Several  weeks  of 
their  dedicated  selves  have  been  exclu- 
sively set  apart  to  help  bring  back  to  the 
United  States — yes,  to  help  prepare  for 
the  world  at  large — a  charter  for  an  en- 
during world  peace.  Our  privilege — yes. 
our  bounden  duty,  gentlemen — is  to  do 
our  dead  level  best  in  every  way  and  every 
day.  to  the  end  that  our  Nation  shall 
promptly  and  forthrightly  ratify  the 
charter. 

We  have  fought  for  peace;  we  have  had 
to  fight  for  our  very  lives;  we  have  paid 
for  this  security  and  coming  peace  with 
thousands  of  lives;  no  doubt,  thousands 
more  will  pay  with  their  lives  for  the  se- 
curity and  peace  of  those  of  us  who  sur- 
vive, because  of  their  supreme  sacrifice. 
Can  we  do  less  on  the  home  front  of  do- 
mestic and  international  relations  and 
legislation  than  they  have  done  in  the 
fighting  front  for  us?  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
dead  have  a  right  to  expect — yes.  to  know 
and  to  see — us  at  work  steadfastly  and  in 
good  faith  for  enduring  world  peace. 

Again  today  we  will  debate  and  decide 
how  many  more  billions  of  dollars  we 
must  again  appropriate  for  the  Military 
Establishments  of  our  great  Nation  for 
the  final  year  endini:  June  30.  1946.  We 
will  vote  these  billions;  we  must  vote 
them.  There  is  no  other  way  whereby 
some  of  mankind  can  be  compelled  to 
stOD  mass  murder.  But  the  way  of  world 
enduring  peace  is  the  only  way  to  world 
enduring  prosperity.  It  Is  the  way  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Let  us  here  today  and 
now  so  dedicate  our  thought,  our  pray- 
ers, our  actions  that  we  will,  each  of  us. 
be  conscious  within  our  own  hearts  and 
minds  that  we  daily  do  our  dead  level 
best  for  enduring  world  peace.  Let  us, 
the  living,  in  thought  and  deed,  seek  to 
match  the  dedication  of  our  dead.  Noth- 
ing less  is  dignified;  nothing  less  in  our 
purposes  as  legislators  is  worthy  as  a 
daily  objective  and  dedication  on  our 
part. 

Therefore,  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  no  carping 
criticism,  no  unfounded  or  unworthy 
statements  or  remarks,  no  partisan  poli- 
tics, no  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of  the 
world  to  achieve  an  enduring  world  peace 
within  the  objectives  and  life  of  this  very 
world  peace  charter  can  or  will  be  ut- 
tered or  given  credence  or  be  circulated 
in  our  minds  or  work.  Let  us,  with  reso- 
lute faith  and  with  daily  works,  press  for- 
ward to  the  high  calling  of  an  enduiing 
world  peace.  Wars  must  cease. 


International  Institute  of  AfricnHturt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  26  (leiiislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25),  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  a  recent  stat<?ment  by  A.  6  Goss,  mas- 
ter of  the  National  Grange,  when  he  ap- 
p>eared  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  was  then  hearlne 
testimony  relative  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 145.  I  feel  that  this  statement  by 
Mr.  Goss  on  the  proposed  charter  for  the 
food  and  agriculture  organization  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  and  thorough  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.    ORIGIN  or  THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTK  OF 

ACRictn.Tuas 

The  Idea  of  the  institute  originated  in  the 
mind  of  an  American  fanner.  David  Lubln 
started  farming  after  having  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  great  merchandising  business 
In  Sacramento.  Calif.  Lubln  foiud  the 
business  of  farming  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  competing  with  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  without  knowing  what 
the  other  farmers  w^ere  doing  or  how  they 
were  doing  it.  Furthermore,  he  found  that 
he  could  not  secure  adequate  information 
about  the  foreign  markets  which  abeorbed 
a  part  of  his  product. 

Duvld  Lubln  conceived  of  a  world  Insti- 
tution which  would  collect  and  disseminate 
Information  which  would  enable  farmers 
to  work  In  the  light  of  full  Iriformatlon  re- 
garding world  production  and  world  markets, 
and  thus  be  able  to  adjust  their  productloa 
Intelligently  Instead  of  groping  In  the  dark 
and  running  into  glutted  world  markets. 

Lubln  presented  his  Idea  first  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  with 
the  hope  that  his  own  Government  would 
take  the  lead  by  calling  an  intrmatlonal 
conference  authorleed  to  formulate  a  plan 
and  create  a  world  institution  for  agricul- 
ture. The  United  States  Government  did 
not  respond  favorably  but  Lubin  was  a  mmn 
of  persistent  purposefulness.  He  went  to 
one  country  after  another.  He  was  turned 
down  by  14  governments.  He  was  far  ahead 
of  his  time.  Finally,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Incomparable.  English -born.  Italian- 
married  Madam  Olivia  Rissittl  Aerestl.  Lubln 
cau£;ht  the  imagination  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
King  Victor  Emmantiel  III  called  the  desired 
conference  with  the  result  that  40  nations, 
including  the  United  States  of  America,  be- 
came charter  members  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  under  the  conven- 
tion of  1906  which  Is  still  In  effect.  Many 
other  nations  Joined  later.  The  membership 
totaled  74. 

n.   TH«  SCOPE  OF  THI  INTOINATIONAL  IMSTTrDTB 
or     ACHICtrLTURE 

According  to  the  plans  for  the  work  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  convention  of  1905  and  aa 
developed  by  the  policy-making  body — the 
general  assembly  which  met  every  2  years— 
the  International  Institute  of  Agrlcuitvu-e  is 
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flnt  of  all  •  clearinghouse  ot  Information 
on  the  production  and  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Crop  eatimatca  are  re- 
cei7ed  from  all  countrlca  by  cable  and  cabled 
to  all  countries.  Suitlstlca  of  agricultural 
producUcn.  exports  and  Importa  are  pub- 
lished annually  in  ths  International  Yenr- 
book  of  Statistics.  This  yearbccK  has  for 
decades  been  the  one  great  source  book  of 
atatlatics  on  world  agriculture  from  which 
all  countries  have  drav/n.  The  statistics 
taken  from  these  yearbooks  have  been 
printed  by  the  receiving  nnttons.  and  too 
few  of  thofie  who  benefit  by  the  Infornution 
have  realized  that  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  was  the  agency  that  made 
the  statistics  available.  The  crop  estimates 
telegraphed  to  Washington  by  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  are  given  to 
the  American  press  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment ol  Apiculture  and  are  used  by 
farmers  and  merchants  who  often  do  not 
realize  the  important  role  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  as  a  world 
clearinghouse  of  Information. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
has  been  a  major  source  of  the  foreign  In- 
formstioin  used  e«ch  year  in  preparing  tha 
annual  outlook  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Apiculture. 

60  soon  as  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  n  several  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing the  War  Department,  sought  copies  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculttire 
Yearbook  of  Statistics  as  a  source  of  facta 
easenttal   to  military  operations. 

In  addmon  to  its  statistical  work  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Apiculture  Is  a 
cIearli\ghouse  of  Information  for  the  dis- 
coveries resulting  from  agriculttiral  research 
and  experimentation.  There  are  Bureaus  of 
Animal  Industry  and  Plant  Indiistry.  These 
bureaus  deal  with  the  breeding  and  feeding 
of  plants  and  animals,  their  diseases  and 
their  pests.  The  Economic  Bureau  gathers 
and  publishes  facts  about  agriculture  and 
markets  which  supplement  and  Interpret  the 
daU  In  the  Interna Uonal  Yearbook  of  Sta- 
tistics. The  dlrtslOQ  of  legislation  collects 
and  makes  available  Information  concerning 
national  legislation.  Government  orders,  in- 
ternational agreements,  etc..  which  influence 
production  and  internatioaal  trade  In  farm 
|»roduct8. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
has  made  studies  relating  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  International  grades  and 
standards  for  agricultural  products.  From 
time  to  time  reoommendations  have  been 
made  that  an  international  conference  be 
eaUad  to  consider  the  adoption  of  a  conven- 
tion to  provide  for  the  setting  up  and  the 
administering  of  grades  and  standards. 

The  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
haa  given  considerable  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  international  conunodity  arrange- 
nentsC.  It  was  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  that 
the  conference  was  called  which  negotiated 
the  Intematladal  Wheat  Agreement  of  1933 
and  set  up  the  eommittee  to  administer  the 
quota  sys(tem  prorldcd  for  In  the  agreement. 
The  International  Institute  of  Agriculturs 
te  the  one  world  institution  to  which  the 
United  States  has  been  a  treaty  member. 
The  accomolated  wisdom  of  the  40  years  of 
esparienoe  of  this  world  organization  for 
agriculture  should  not  be  lost. 

BZ.  ctarraoL  or  th»  imiimMnitontL  msnrDTB 
or  aaucui.nrKs 

The  policy  making  body  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculttire  is  the  biennUl 
aaaeoibty.  The  oonUnulng  control  is  In  the 
kands  of  a  permanent  committee.  The  sec- 
raCarjr-ffeoeral  Is  the  director  to  whom  all 
bmnmm  and  dtvuloB  ttaads  raport. 

The  question  has  bean  raised  as  to  whether 
Italy  may  have  too  greatly  dominated  the 
International  InsUtute  of  Agriculture.  In 
thia  connection  the  following  facts  are  pre- 


sented; From  1005  t^  1019.  the  United  States 
was  repre-iented  on  tl|e  permanent  committee 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
by  David  Lubin.  the  kleator  of  the  institute. 
He  was  the  natural  1<  ader  in  bringing  the  in- 
stitute through  the  early  years  when,  by  trial 
and  error,  the  ways  0  f  doing  the  work  had  to 
be  discovered.  After  the  death  of  Lubln.  the 
French  member  of  thf  permanent  committee, 
Louis  Dopp.  became  the  outstanding  leeder 
In  the  committee  but  In  no  sense  dominated 
it,  although  there  w  sre  those  who  felt  that 
he  was  too  influential .  From  1919  to  1923  the 
United  States  was  r 'presented  on  the  per- 
manent committee  b'  first  one  and  then  an- 
other American  profosor  of  agriculture  who 
chanced  to  be  in  Etirope,  but  from  1923  to 
1930  Asher  Hobson.  an  economist  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Deiartmant  of  Agriculture, 
was  the  United  Stat^  member  and  rendered 
invaluable  service  Iri  developing  the  Insti- 
tute library  which  U  now  the  outstanding 
library  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  was  also 
throt^gh  Hobson 's  leadership  that  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  ^grlcultu^e  arranged  for 
a  world  census  of  agi  iculture.  This  was  Im- 
portant as  a  means  o  f  improving  the  quality 
of  the  statistical  material  available  to  the 
Institute  from  the  various  countries.  Since 
the  impropriations  of  the  institute  were 
meager,  an  American  foundation  furnished 
considerable  sums  cf  money  which  made 
these  special  projects  possible.  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  employed 
Leon  M.  Estabrook,  one  time  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  AgrlcuMure.  as  director  of  the 
World  Census  of  1930 

During  the  years  1926  to  1988  the  Italian 
member  of  the  permanent  committee  under- 
took to  play  a  more  dominant  role  than  is 
provided  for  in  the  convention  of  1905.  This 
was  due  to  the  personal  ambitions  of  the 
memt)er  and  was  in  j  no  wise  advocated  by 
the  Italian  Govemn^ent.  Friction  followed 
which  resulted  in  ab^Mit  3  >iears'  suspension 
of  active  participatltii  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  Bat  ih  1033  the  Italian  Gcv- 
emment  eliminated  ihe  disturbing  element 
by  appointing  a  meniber  to  the  permanent 
committee  who  was  acceptable;  to  the  United 
States.  This  done,  tie  United  States  again 
became  active  in  the  Institute,  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  appelated  Henry  C. 
Taylor  to  serve  as  United  States  member  of 
the  permanent  oomnilttee.  He  served  from 
August  1933  to  Ncvenfoer  19E5.  and  was  pres- 
ident of  the  general  j  assembly  In  1936.  J. 
Clyde  Marquis  succeeded  him  and  served  un- 
til July  1941.  During  the  8  years  from  1933 
to  1911  the  Intemati  mal  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture carried  forward  Its  work  In  a  har- 
raoDlotu  and  progresiive  manner.  In  spite 
of  the  all  too  UmlUd  resources,  more  and 
more  analytical  wort;  was  done  year  after 
year.  In  1941  the  iiisutute  published  the 
1.100-page  vclume  eaUUed  "World  Trade 
In  Agricultural  Produiits."  which  Is  the  most 
Important  document  rver  published  on  this 
subject,  and  which  contains  material  es- 
sential to  planning  tie  agricultural  recon- 
struction in  the  posti^  era. 

Prom  1938  to  1941  Ithe  American  member 
of  the  permanent  cof|imlttee,  J.  Clyde  Mar- 
quis, was  vice  presideat  ct  the  International 
Institute  of  Agrlcultiire,  and  in  the  year 
1940-41  served  as  pre*dent  of  the  Institute. 
Up  to  1941  the  Intehiatlonal  Institute  of 
Agriculture  was  rend^ting  a  j;reat  service  to 
world  Ggriculture.  Through  the  years  the 
methods  at  collecting]  daU  continually  hn-- 
prov«l.  and  the  reprefentativas  of  the  vari- 
ous nationj  Isarned  jto  wori;  together  re- 
markably well.  Durl|g  World  War  H  the 
International  charactet  of  the  Intexnatiooal 
Institute  of  Agrlcultiie  has  lieen  respected 
by  the  Axis  Powers  as! well  as  by  the  United 
Nations.    Of  course,  ihe   institute  has  not 


been  able  to  function 


war,  but  the  skeleton  staff  continue  to  work 


as  t>est  they  can  with 


a  view  to  being  ready 


to  resume  their  funct  ons  of  collecting  and 


normally  during  the 


distributing  Information  as  soon  as  channels 
are  reopened.  In  the  meantime,  they  have 
prepared  and  publlahed  a  volume  on  post- 
war agricultural  recon&uuctlon. 

The  real  handicap  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  was  the  meager  ap- 
prcpriatiocs  of  C^^.CCO  for  the  annual  bu^- 
et.  This  was  the  natural  resiilt  of  baiiig 
the  first  of  the  world  institutions.  Later  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  InternaUonal  Labor 
Oflice,  have  been  better  financed.  One  of 
the  matters  under  consideration  before  World 
War  II  was  a  move  to  reflnanc3  the  institute 
on  an  adequate  baais.  The  American  rep- 
resenUtive,  J.  Clyde  Marquis,  as  president  of 
the  institute,  was  taking  the  lead  in  thia 
planning  for  the  enlarged  future  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture. 


Discard  Pauper's  Oath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFOHNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  me  so  to 
do,  I  desire  to  make  a  few  remarks  and 
to  include  a  letter  by  Josepli  Leib,  vice 
commander,  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post, 
No.  13,  American  Legion  Post  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

On  February  21.  1945,  on  page  A761  of 
the  Appenduc  of  the  Record.  I  spoke 
veberoentiy  against  the  pauper's  oath  as 
an  undignifled,  unworthy,  and  unneces- 
sary requirement,  being  enforced  in 
order  for  a  veteran  to  qualify  for  that 
to  which  he  is  legally,  morally,  and 
ethically  entitled.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  that  under  date  of  June  20,  H.  R. 
3522  was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 
Committee.  In  reading  the  bill  I  note 
there  is  no  requirement  of  pauper's  oath 
contained  therein  for  any  veteran  to 
swear  that  he  is  penniless  and  cannot  pay 
for  hospitahzation  or  support  himself  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  domiciliary  care, 
including  transportation  and  medical 
treatment.  I  am  very  happy  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is,  I  believe, 
going  to  be  permitted  to  cooperate  with 
the  needs  of  these  distinguished  veterans 
without  further  insulting  them.  The 
letter  referred  to  follows; 

GEJJEHAL  HINES  PKOPOSES  KLIMINATIOM  OF 
PAUPIH  OATH  FOB  VETHaANS — IT  IS  NOW  W 
TO  CONCRISS 

(By  Joseph  Leib.  vice  commander.  Ccstello 
Post.  American  Legion,  Washington.  D.  C.) 

Replying  to  a  statement  by  thia  writer  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  8.  1945.  issue  of  the 
CoNcsjBsioifAL  Record.  General  Hlnes,  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  asserted  that 
he  would  support  the  present  campaign 
aimed  to  discontinue  the  existing  require- 
ment of  a  pauper  oath  before  needy  veterans 
can  secure  Government  hospitalization. 

The  general  made  this  announcement  In 
a  letter  to  Representative  Giixia.  dated  June 
16,  at  which  time  he  attached  a  copy  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  accomplish  (hla  revision. 
Explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  General 
Hines  said  that  it  was  intended  "to  codify 
provisions  of  present  laws  and  would  liberal- 
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ize  them  somewhat  with  respect  to  hospital 
and  medical  care"  for  veterans:  also — and 
this  provision  Is  most  Important — the  Vet- 
erans' Chief  explained  that  the  bUl  "would 
modify  Public  Law  312  and  would  eliminate 
the  needs  clause."  To  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  this  legal  terminology,  the 
"needs  clause"  Is  the  basts  for  the  require- 
ment of  a  pauper  oath,  but  the  Veterans' 
Administration  prefers  to  call  It  by  a  more 
pleasant  or  perfumed  name. 

Recently  Chairman  Rankuj,  of  the  World 
War  Veterans'  Committee,  Introduced  H.  R. 
SI  15.  which  Is  a  very  worthy  bill  and  deserves 
the  consideration  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  splendid  start  in  the  right 
direction  and  Mr.  Rankin  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  helping  to  clear  up  much  of 
the  confusion  that  has  overtaken  the  many 
and  complicated  laws  pertaining  to  hospital 
treatment.  This  Rankin  bill,  particularly 
section  17-B,  eliminates  the 'pauper  oath. 
However,  this  legislation  has  been  returned 
to  General  Hlnes  for  certain  amendments 
and  when  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  a  new  blU  wUl  be  proposed  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

It  Is  certainly  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
vicious  and  un-American  pauper  oath  Is 
finally  to  be  removed  from  the  statute  books. 
When  this  Is  accomplished  we  will  return  to 
the  situation  as  It  was  In  19'26.  when  hospi- 
talization was  provided  for  veterans  without 
regard  to  service  connection,  but  that  prefer- 
ence to  beds  would  be  given  to  those  who 
were  wounded  and  to  those  v/ho  could  not 
afford  private  medical  care.  In  1933  this 
right  was  taken  away  from  the  veterans 
when  the  Economy  Act  was  rushed  through 
Congress  by  an  administration  that  was  more 
concerned  with  "boondoggling  projects'  and 
lavish  squandering  of  public  funds  than  it 
was  in  the  welfare  and  security  of  those  who 
went  to  war  to  save  our  form  of  government. 

It  was  Costello  Post  that  launched  this 
campaign  to  eliminate  the  pauper  oath,  yet. 
without  the  assistance  of  ceitain  veterans* 
units  throughout  the  Nation,  and  the  news- 
paper the  National  Tribune.  Stars  &  Stripes, 
published  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  without 
the  backing  of  many  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  those  who  Introduced  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  pauper  oath,  this  endeavor 
would  not  have  been  successlul.  Congress- 
man Sphingee  Introduced  the  llrst  bill.  This 
was  followed  by  Senator  Langis.  and  then  by 
Representatives  Morrison.  Wickersh-^m,  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts,  and  &isscer.  When 
and  If  this  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted 
into  law  all  veterans  will  be  g:-ateful  to  Rep- 
resentatives Gillie,  Johnsow  of  Indiana, 
Peterson  of  Florida,  Wilson,  Dotle,  Engle 
of  California,  Kearney,  Abeh-wethy,  McMil- 
lan, and  Rowan  for  being  among  the  first 
to  support  this  revision  and  assisting  in 
bringing  about  this  great  victory. 

In  this  connection  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  have  the  original  Costello  Post  resolution 
reproduced  as  it  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  9  months  ago      Here  It  Is: 

"MUST   A    VETERAN    IN    NETD   OF    HOSPTTALIZATION 
SV/ZAtL  TO  A  PAUPER'S   OATH? 

[Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Raymond  S. 

Springer,    of    Indiana,    in    the    House    of 

Representatives,    Thursday     September    7, 

1644 1 

"Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  have 
Inserted  In  the  Record  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Vincent  IJ.  Costello  Post, 
No.  15,  the  largest  American  Legion  Post  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  3ne  of  the  larg- 
est In  the  Nation.  The  resolution  is  worthy 
of  consideration  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress: 

"'Be  it  resolved.  That  th;  existing  and 
written  method  of  Interrogation  for  admis- 
sion to  veteran  hospitalization,  as  nonservlce 
connected  patients  or  as  sei-vlce-connected 
patients  seektng  treatment  fo  •  aUment  other 
than  cans*?  of  discharge — either  emergency 
or  extensive  cases — is  un-Amsrlcan,  degrad- 


ing, and  in  addition  clothed  with  the  dubious 
but  legal  power  of  subjecting  a  veteran  of 
the  world  wars  to  the  possibUlty  of  prosecu- 
tion by  arrogant  or  antagonistic  governmen- 
tal biu-eaucrats. 

"  'Whereas  that  the  membership  of  this 
post  respectfully  suggests  that  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration officials  be  requested  to  author- 
ize and  institute  a  more  democratic  and  more 
appropriate  procedure  of  ascertaining  and  de- 
termining the  financial  status  of  an  applicant 
or  his  her  eligibility  lor  hospital  treatment. 

"  'Whereas  that  these  pleadings  are  not 
submitted  for  the  intention  of  removing 
proper  or  necessary  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards for  hospital  admittance  but  to  elimi- 
nate the  apprehension  of  being  stigmatized 
In  official  records  by  a  so-called  act  cf  pau- 
perism, and  to  remove  the  contingency  of 
being  coerced  or  threatened  by  overzealous 
public  officials:  Therefore  be  It 

"  'Resolved.  That  the  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Post  No.  15,  of  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  recommend  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  delegates  of  the  national 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  to  be  as- 
sembled at  Chicago,  111.,  September  18  20, 
1944,  the  deletion  of  questions  Nos.  5  and  9, 
respectively,  from  Veterans'  Administration 
Form  P-10  "Application  for  Hospital  Treat- 
ment or  Domiciliary  Care,"  otherwise  known 
as  the  "pauper's  oath," 

"  Approved; 

••  'Thomas  Ccstet-LO. 

"  'Commander. 
**  'Joseph  Lfib. 

" 'Vice  Commander.'" 


Strange  Paradoxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUrF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  WOCDRUFP  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  writers  and 
clearest  thinkers  among  our  cit:E3ns  Is 
John  T.  Plynn.  Dawn  the  years  he  has 
contributed  much  to  clear  thinking  and 
to  better  understanding  of  things  as  they 
are  in  this  country. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  herein  the  following  article  by 
this  gentleman: 

One  of  the  strange  paradoxes  of  the  war  is 
to  be  found  in  two  war  agencies — the  OWI 
and  the  Office  of  Censorship.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  war  agencies.  One  kind  works  on 
the  enemy.  The  other  kind  works  on  the 
home  folks.  The  war  agencies  that  work  on 
the  enemy  have  been  popular.  The  agencies 
that  work  on  the  home  folks  have  been  un- 
popular. The  OPA,  for  instance,  even  If  It 
had  been  managed  by  arch  angels,  would 
have  come  In  for  criticism  because  It  Inter- 
fered with  our  habits  and  appetites  here  at 
home. 

The  one  striking  exception  to  this  rule  has 
been  the  OWI  and  the  Office  of  Censorship. 
The  OWI  was  Intended  to  work  on  the  enemy 
to  break  -down  his  morale  and  to  help,  not 
hamper,  the  home  folks.  The  Office  of  Cen- 
sorship was  Intended  to  work  on  the  news- 
papers, the  radio,  and  magazines,  to  Interfere 
with  their  ancient  habit  of  printing  every- 
thing they  knew.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  OWI  should  have  been  popular 
and  the  Office  of  Censorship  should  have 
been  unpopular.  Yet  the  reverse  la  true — 
and  the  reason  for  this  la  of  great  Importance 


to  Congress  now.  The  reason  Is  that  Byron 
Price  in  the  Office  of  Censorship.  In  spite  oC 
his  unpopular  assignment,  has  done  the  ]ob 
so  well,  so  efficiently  that  he  has  won  the 
praise  of  every  publishing  concern  In  Amer- 
ica. But  Elmer  Davis.  In  the  OWI.  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  such  a  queer  assort- 
ment of  amateurs,  crackpots,  and  generally 
troublesome  assistants  that  the  OWI  Is  be- 
yond all  doubt  more  unpopular  and  more 
generally  condemned  than  even  the  OPA.  I 
say  this  Is  important  txtcause  at  this  moment 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  appropriate  some 
enormous  sums  for  this  OWI. 

To  date  the  OWI  has  spent  1132.000.000— 
to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Japs.  It  has  had  the  incredible  as- 
surance to  boast  that  its  propaganda  Induced 
the  Germans  to  surrender  and  It  has  ptctvired 
in  one  of  its  own  self-Kerving  cartoons  a  Jap 
creeping  humbly  to  surrender  with  an  OWI 
leafiet  in  his  hands.  Actually  never  in  the 
history  of  warfare  have  two  enemies  con- 
tinued to  fight  so  long  after  defeat  was  a 
fact  than  the  Germans  and  the  Japs.  The 
reason  for  this,  beyond  any  doubt,  was  chiefly 
in  the  peculiar  features  of  this  war  and  of 
the  enemy.  But  It  Is  also  pretty  certain  that 
the  propaganda  of  the  OWI  has  hatl  some- 
thing to  do  with  prolonging  the  resistance. 
But  even  If  it  did  not  prolong  the  resistance, 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  aston- 
ishing instance  of  self-congratulation  than 
the  boast  that  It  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  German  and  particularly  Japanese  sur- 
render when  the  Japanese  die  almost  to  th« 
last  man  and  Germany  quit  only  after  th« 
nation  had  been  almost  completely  devas- 
tated. 

The  OWI  was  established  to  carry  on  psy- 
chological warfare  against  the  enemy.  Also 
it  was*  Intended  to  aid  American  newspapers 
by  providing  a  central  bureau  to  clear  In- 
fcrmatlon  and  make  It  easier  for  the  press. 
The  war  in  Europe  is  over.  But  Elmer  Davis 
and  his  performing  propagandists  are  plan- 
ning to  go  right  on  fighting  in  Euiope.  He 
is  asking  In  the  present  appropriation  bill 
for  more  money  In  Kurope  than  he  Is  asking 
for  the  war  on  Japan.  He  asked  Congress 
to  give  him  >42,000.000  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  House  committee  cut  him  down 
to  (35.000.000.  But  the  House  cut  this  down 
to  818.000.000. 

He  wanted  roughly  $23,000,000  for  the  war 
In  Europe  which  is  over,  and  tn.000.000  for 
the  war  In  the  Pacific  which  is  still  going 
oa.  The  House  eliminated  all  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  war  in  the  Atlantic  save 
what  Is  needed  to  wind  up. 

What  does  Davis  Intend  to  do  with  all  this 
money?  The  American  Army  Is  occupying 
only  a  fraction  of  Germany — less  than  one- 
fourth.  It  occupies  in  fact  the  old  kingdom 
of  Bavaria  with  about  15.000.000  people.  To 
carry  on  his  peacetime  propaganda  in  Ba- 
varia Davis  asked  for  123.000 .000  The  As- 
sociated Press  is  the  greatest  news-gather- 
ing and  distributing  agency  In  the  world. 
It  has  Its  agents  In  every  country  in  the  world 
and  supplies  newspapers  daily  over  the 
United  States.  It  supplies  not  merely  news, 
but  features  and  phot<^raphs.  Its  news- 
receiving  machines  are  ticking  away  34  hours 
a  day  In  newspaper  offices  tii  every  city  In 
the  land.  Yet  tliat  vast  organization,  em- 
ploying the  most  highly-trained  newsmen, 
spends  annually  all  over  the  world  only  $12.- 
000,000.  while  the  United  Press,  which  serv- 
ices more  newspapers  than  the  Associated 
Press  In  Latin  America,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  and  has  Its  agents  In  every  comer 
of  the  globe,  spends  only  $10,000,000.  Yet 
Davis  wants  $23,000,000  to  carry  on  his  prop- 
aganda war  In  one-fourth  of  Hitler's  Ger- 
many. 

What  does  Davis  intend  to  do  In  Germany? 
Any  man  who  will  read  the  testimony  before 
the  House  committee  will  see  plainly  enough 
that  he  is  thinking  about  reeducating  Ger- 
many, remolding  the  German  mind.    He  said : 
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T  am  *fr*;d  the  aTerage  Oerman  Is  not 
going  to  (;et  reli^on  without  a  good  deal  of 
evangelization  and  It  will  require  not  only 
the  work  of  a  staff  In  Germany,  but  the  sup- 
pi  ylni;  of  materials — news,  radio  programs, 
publications,  pictures  and  so  on  from  otir 
London  ofDces  and  our  London  base." 

Davis  Is  talkinir  about  the  social  and  po- 
litical evanijplizatlon  not  of  Germany,  but 
that  one-fourth  of  Germany  which  we  now 
occupy.  Now.  of  course.  If  the  United  States 
is  going  to  undertake  the  task  of  changing 
the  German  character,  Indoctrinating  it  In 
the  prlnclp.'ea  of  democracy,  then  that,  we 
must  assume  is  going  to  take  a  great  many 
years.  It  is  going  to  call  for  a  program  which 
reaches  into  the  schools,  the  press,  and  every 
form  of  psychological  influence.  What  do  we 
want  to  teach  them?  How  will  we  do  It? 
Surely  that  Is  going  to  take  professional 
planning  and  administration  of  the  highest 
order.  Is  that  kind  of  talent  in  the  OWI? 
Does  the  United  States  Senate  know  what 
kind  of  talent  Is  there?  Is  Mr.  Davis,  by 
education  and  political  philosophy  and  spe- 
cial training,  fitted  for  that  task?  What 
kind  of  opinion  dominates  the  personnel  cf 
the  OWI?  Does  the  Congre-s  knew?  Da 
the  mew  in  that  organization  subscribe  to 
the  political  philosophy  which  dominates  the 
American  Congress? 

When  the  American  Labor  Party  was  or- 
ganized many  men  joined  it.  Some  favored 
s  party  in  which  American  labor  could  find 
a  means  of  enforcing  Its  Just  demands  en 
our  American  political  machinery.  But  Mr. 
Davis  joined  it  bfcause.  as  he  said,  he  hoped 
to  see  formed  here  a  labor  party  like  the 
Brltlah  Labor  Party  which  is  a  Socialist 
P«rty.  How  Mr.  Davis  is  entitled  to  sirch 
views  and  they  are  held  by  many  respected 
Americans.  But  doea  th«  Congress  of  the 
United  States  want  to  entrust  the  job  cf 
propaganda  in  peaca  to  men  holding  these 
YlevTS? 

What  is  needed  now  In  Bavaria,  if  an3rthlng 
Is  needed,  is  a  mere  publicity  agency  to  dis- 
tribute sxich  Information  as  the  Army's 
civilian  government  requests.  Later  when 
this  Government  decides  on  what  It  15  going 
to  do  m  Bavaria,  the  quertlon  of  an  Instru- 
ment to  do  it  must  t>e  considered.  But  I  am 
•ure  that  Congrees  will  not  want  to  entrust 
that  serious  enterprise  to  Mr.  Davis  or  to  the 
odd  asEortraent  of  persons  gathered  under  his 
tent. 

An  example  of  the  leanings  of  this  organ- 
ization in  the  matter  of  opinion  may  be  seen 
from  the  folic  wing: 

When  the  «  ar  began  the  Ofllce  of  Censor- 
ship, beaded  by  Mr.  Price,  was  put  In  charge 
of  the  censors::ilp  of  all  forma  of  communica- 
tion.   Inclvdlrg   the   radio.     The   OWI   and 
the  PCC  had   no  authority  In  this.     Never- 
theless the  OWI  took  it  upon  Itaelf  to  censor 
radio   stationn    and    to   carry    on    the    most 
extensive  and  dangerous  propaganda  among 
the  foreign -language  broadcasting  stations. 
There  were  about  126  of  them— broadcasting 
atatlons  eapeclaLy  in  foreign  languages  and 
reaching  miUlons  of  people.     It  is  important 
that  such  prof,Tams  and  stations  be  watched 
doeely  for  alien  propagarnla  and  that  was 
the    btoiness    of    the    OfBce   of   Censorship, 
The  OWI  and  the  PCC,  however,  decided  to 
take  a  hand  not  merely  In  monitoring  the 
stations  but  literally  in  directing  and  con- 
trolling them.    The  PCC  put  a  young  lawyer 
of  very  little  experience  in  charge  of  this 
Job  In  New  York.    The  OWI  collaborated  with 
him  through  a  gentleman  named  Lee  Falk. 
Hia  real  name  was  Leon  Harrison  Gross.    He 
went   through   college   under   the   name   of 
Epstein  and  alter  that  changed  it  to  Leon 
H.  E.  Palk  and  now  calls  himself  Lee  Falk. 
A  broadcasting  station  operates  under  the 
direction  and  auperviaion  of  a  certain  type 
of  stair.    There  is  a  station  manager,  a  pro- 
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gram  director,  a  censor,  a  monitor,  an^ 
nouncers  and  comrtientator:?.  If  you  can  get 
control  of  most  of  those  positions  you  con- 
trol the  broadcast  ng  station.  Mr.  Eugene 
L.  Garey.  chief  counsel  of  a  Congressional 
•elect  committee  Investigating  the  FCC  and 
a  distinguished  Neu  York  lawyer  who  Is  also 
a  lifelong  Democrat  said: 

"Prom  the  record  thus  far  made  It  appears 
that.  In  one  forelfn  language  broadcasting 
station  in  New  Yc -k  City,  the  program  di- 
rector, the  announ  ;er,  the  script  writer,  the 
censor,  and  the  monitor  of  the  Italian- 
language  programs  are  all  aliens  or  persons 
owing  their  poslticns  to  the  Office  of  War 
Information,  with  ;he  approval  of  the  FCC. 
"The  situation  th  us  portrayed  Is  not  pecu- 
liar to  this  single  station  or  to  this  one 
city.  Information  n  our  possession  Indicates 
thnt  the  same  situJiion  prevails  generally  in 
thj  foreign- langua^  e  stations  throughout  the 
country.  Every  j:u<h  key  p<;sition  in  each  of 
the  three  radio  sta  ;inns  presently  under  in- 
vestigation are  found  to  be  similarly  staffed. 
Those  staffs  select  the  newf;,  edit  the  script, 
and  announce  the  program.  The  program,  in 
turn,  is  censored  by  hem,  monitored  by  them, 
and  is  presented  under  the  direction  of  a 
program  director  of  similar  character. 

"From  these  apparently  unrelated  facts  the 
picture  must  be  further  dc/eloped. 

"O.  W.  I.  had  th;  men  and  the  material. 
It  had  the  proper  dye  to  color  the  news.  It 
also  had  the  desire  to  select  and  censor  the 
news.  What  it  laclied  was  the  power,  or  per- 
h.ips  more  accuratily  stated,  even  the  color 
of  power,  to  carry  Its  designs  into  effect. 
Hencj  the  need  to  enlist  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commfsslcn  In  its  purpoees. 

"True  it  is  the  federal  Communications 
Commission  bad  nc  such  lawful  power,  but 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  did 
have  the  power  to  license  and  hence  the 
power  to  compel  oJiBdience  to  its  directions. 
The  record  now  shews  their  unlawful  use  of 
this  power. 

"Working  together  In  a  common  purpose, 
the  Federal  Comn  unicatlons  Commission 
and  the  Ofllce  of  Wir  Information  have  ac- 
complifhed  a  resu!  ;  that  compels  pause^ 
and  presents  the  bo1(  mn  question  of  'whither 
are  we  going?' 

"A  division  called  the  Waj-  Problems  Divi- 
sion was  created  in  lie  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  i  ind  a  staff  of  attorneys 
began  to  function. 

"This  division  wai  not  a  regulatory  body. 
It  was  not  formed  1o  Instruct,  or  supervise, 
or  to  correct.  It  was  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  unlawfully  liquidating  all  of  the 
radio  personnel  in  t  le  forelpi-language  field 
that  did  not  meet  with  Its  favor.  A  real 
gestapo  was  created  and  a  lawless  enterprise 
was  launched. 

"It  is  8ugges..ed  that  we  accept  this  un- 
lawful situation  as  a  benevolent  expedient  of 
the  moment,  but  no  such  pvirpose  as  we  find 
here  disclosed,  howe  e.  benevolently  cloaked, 
can  Justify  the  practjices  we  find.     All  tyran- 


ny begins  under  the 

"In  a  time  of  wai 
trust  in  lately  arrive<l 


guise  of  benevolence. 

we  an;  asked  to  place 

aliens  whose  aole  claim 
to  trustworthiness  :s  the  assumption  that 
because  they  have  l»een  unfaithful  to  past 
vows  they  will  be  faithful  to  their  new  ones. 
"The  voices  of  tliese  aliens  go  Into  our 
homes,  and  the  un'  irary  are  led  to  believe 
that  they  speak  wit  i  authority  and  official 
They  eve|  censor  our  Christmas 

prograotis,  and  tell  us 
what  music  we  may  iear.  The  FCC  and  the 
OWI  Is  alarmed  abott  whether  we  wlU  react 
properly  to  news  furnished  by  our  national 
Apparently  v,e  can  still  read 


news  agencies. 


the  news  in  our  preai,  but  we  can  only  hear 
what  these  aliens  pe  mit  us  to.  What  next 
mediunx  of  commtUL  cation  will  receive  the 


benevolent  attention  of  these  misguided  zeal- 
ots?   Obviously,  the  press. 

"These  Interpreters  of  o\ir  national  policy — 
these  slanters  of  our  news — these  destroyers 
of  free  speech — are  alien  In  birth,  alien  in 
education,  alien  in  training  and  in  thought. 
"And  still  these  are  the  people  who  are 
permitted  to  mold  our  thoughts — to  tell  us 
what  America's  war  alma  and  purposes  are. 
These  people  are  in  position  to  color,  to  de- 
lete, or  to  slant,  as  they  see  fit.  In  accordance 
with  their  own  peculiar  alien  views  and 
Ideologies. 

"If  the  radio  can  thus  be  controlled  in  Au- 
gust of  1943,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
same  control  from  slanting  our  political  news 
and  nothing  to  prevent  the  coloring  of  our 
war  aims  and  purposes  when  peace  comes." 
How  did  these  people  get  employment  so 
swiftly  in  the  OWI,  and  through  it  in  the 
FCC?  A  private  organization  known  as 
Short-Wave  Research,  Inc.,  was  formed.  Its 
purpose  was  to  corral  refugees  as  they  arrived 
and  get  them  employment  with  the  OWI. 
Over  230  such  aliens  were  funneled  Into  the 
OWI  and  the  FCC  by  this  organization  within 
a  few  days  or  weeks  or  months  after  they 
arrived  here,  and  there  found  themselves  op- 
erating the  propoganda  of  the  United  States. 
One  Italian  whose  trade  was  that  of  brick- 
layer was  hired  as  censor  and  monitor.  An- 
other Italian  walked  in  5  weeks  after  he  got 
here,  without  letters  of  recommendation,  and 
became  a  censor.  At  Christmas  and  Easter  he 
imposed  his  own  peculiar  notions  in  cen- 
soring religious  programs.  Many  existing  em- 
ployees who  d.d  not  meet  the  peculiar  notions 
of  the  OWI  snoopers  and  meddlers  were 
forced  out. 

Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  John  ODonnell  called 
attention  to  the  case  of  Mr.  George  E.  Tay- 
lor. First  let  us  l)ear  in  mind  that  while 
America  has  allies  In  this  war,  we  have  in- 
terests which  do  not  always  run  parallel  with 
the  interests  of  our  allies.  In  the  second 
place,  it  would  seem  that  while  any  depart- 
ment of  our  Government  might  use  the  tal- 
ents of  men  and  women  regardless  of  their 
nationality,  at  least  In  so  delicate  a  thing  as 
propaganda  the  task  ought  to  be  committed 
to  Americans  whose  philosophy  corresponds 
with  that  o'  the  American  people.  Yet  we 
see  In  the  Paclflc  area  a  Mr.  George  E.  Taylor, 
who  is  in  charge  of  overseas  propaganda  In 
that  vast  area  which  now  becomes  the  chief 
target  of  cur  propaganda.  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
British  subject  and  was  a  British  subject  In 
1942  when  he  was  put  in  charge  of  all  the 
Paclflc  area.  One  cannot  imagine  the  Brit- 
ish Government  putting  a  man  of  any  other 
nationality  In  charge  of  Its  propaganda,  Mr, 
ODonnell  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Taylor  had  written  a  p!ay  which  was  produced 
at  Hunter  College  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Burton  Rascoe.  the  d'sttngulshed  drama 
critic  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  re- 
viewing It,  said: 

"The  most  conspicuous  purpose  of  the  play 
Is  to  Idealize  the  Red  army  of  China  under 
the  Communist  Party  bors.  Mao  Tze-tung  and 
to  defame  the  Chungking  government  and 
forces  under  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

"IncidenUlly,  the  purpoce  of  the  play  is  to 
slander  and  ridicule  the  United  States  and 
the  political,  social,  and  educational  ideas  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  United  States." 

Is  it  into  such  hands  we  wish  to  commit 
the  education  of  the  American  people  or  any 
other  people  whose  minds  we  are  bent  on  re- 
forming? Mr.  OTionnell  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
play  was  WUllam  S.  Gailmor.  a  convicted  auto 
thief  and  Conamunist  propagandist  who.  in 
spite  of  that  fact,  manages  to  be  engaged  by 
the  Blue  Network  for  a  national  broadcast 
every  night  to  educate  and  mold  the  minda  of 
the  American  people. 

It  is  perhaps  too  late  to  do  anything  about 
oiu-  propaganda  in  the  Paclflc.   The  war  is  on 
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and  let  us  hope  nearlng  Its  ond  and  perhaps 
we  can  do  no  better  now  than  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery that  is  there,  subject  to  close  scru- 
tiny by  the  Congress.  But  so  far  as  propa- 
ganda for  the  education  of  the  German  peo- 
ple and  propaganda  for  social  and  political 
ideas  is  concerned,  if  and  when  that  Job  is  to 
be  done  the  Congress  should  see  to  It  that 
It  Is  in  the  hands  of  men  who  can  be  trusted 
not  to  use  it  for  the  promotion  of  ideas  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  /American  people 
repudiate. 


San  Francisco  Ccnference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  a  (;ommunication 
from  the  Bsverly-Westwcod  Democratic 
Committee  to  the  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Stettiniiis,  Jr..  S5cretary  of  State. 

The  sentiments  express<>d  in  this  letter 
are  those  of  the  great  majority  of  resi- 
dents In  my  district,  and,  I  think,  of  the 
great  mass  of  American  people.  It  is 
important  that  our  constituents  let  us 
know  their  thoughts,  sine  e  we  must  put 
them  into  the  form  of  lav;  for  them. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  context  of 
the  letter  from  the  Bev  erly-Westwood 
Democratic  Committee,  and  am  sure 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  here  will  feel 
the  same.  I  congratulate  the  members 
of  this  club  on  the  very  lucid  manner 
in  which  they  have  expressed  them- 
selves. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  20.  1945. 
Hon.  B.  R.  STrmNius.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  State, 

United  Nations  Conference, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  W<'.  the  thousand 
members  of  the  Beverly-Westwood  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  desire  cer  .ain  clarifications 
on  the  future  of  American  foreign  policy. 

We  are  a  nonpartisan  organization  of  pro- 
fessional people,  businessmen,  housewives 
and  workers  in  the  area  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia who  came  Into  belni  In  1943  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  furthering  those 
democratic  principles  which  have  come  to 
be  known  as  "the  Roosevel';  heritage." 

We  are  determined  to  give  our  full  support 
to  the  United  Nations  Ctarter  now  being 
drawn  at  San  Francisco. 

We  believe  that  the  succ<«s  of  this  charter 
and  the  whole  future  of  world  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  continued  f.nd  growing  unity 
of  the  United  States,  Grea;  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  originally  set  forth  In  the 
Teheran  Agreement  and  1.8  rededlcated  at 
Yalta. 

Therefore  we  are  disturlied  by  persistent 
reports  that  powerful  forces  are  at  work  in 
this  cotintry — some  say  witiin  your  own  De- 
partment, Mr.  Secretary — wlio  have  embarked 
on  a  program  of  Isolating  the  Soviet  Union 
Ind  replacing  Big  Three  unity  with  some 
sort  of  Anglo-American  blcc. 

We  are  loath  to  believe  that  responsible 
Americans  cculd  so  misread  history   as  to 


think  that  peace  can  be  maintained  on  any 
other  basis  than  the  Yalta  formula. 

We  are  not  political  experts  but  we  try 
to  face  facts  realistically.  And  the  facts  as 
we  see  them  indicate  that  while  many  fine 
words  are  being  spoken  there  have  been- 
contradictory  actions  which,  taken  together, 
form  a  pattern  of  dwindling,  not  growing, 
unity. 

The  admission  of  the  Argentine  fascists 
Is  one  such  act. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government   is  another. 

Quite  aside  from  the  problems  of  these  two 
nations  themselves  (and  we  believe  the  Con- 
ference acted  mistakenly  in  both  instances), 
the  methods  employed  resulted  in  a  strain 
on  Big  Three  unity  and  gave  encouragement 
to  every  defeatist  force  In  this  country. 

The  exclusion  of  the  World  Conference  of 
Trade  Unions  from  the  modest  position  of 
observer  at  San  Francisco  was  another  ex- 
ample of  pressure  politics  which  could  not 
but  weaken  the  moral  prestige  of  the  United 
States  among  the  democratically  minded  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

The  opposition  of  the  American  delega- 
tion to  the  Inclusion  of  the  phrases  "full 
employment"  and  "independence  for  colonial 
peoples"  in  the  charter  was  opposition  to 
basic  American  principles  outlined  by  our 
late  President  and  confirmed  by  the  electorate 
last  November. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  take  a  clear  stand  on 
the  Trieste  question,  the  Austrian  Provisional 
Government  and  the  dangerous  disunity  de- 
veloping in  China. 

As  shareholders  in  this  great  democratic 
Nation  we  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
to  take  inventory.  What  is  our  stock  in 
trade  and  what  sort  of  business  methods  do 
we  intend  to  follow  in  the  future? 

Is  it  the  intention  of  our  Government  to 
return  to  the  golden  standard  of  Big  Three 
unity  as  the  anchor  for  world  peace,  or  will 
we  drift  into  an  uncharted  sea  of  interna- 
tional suspicion,  power  politics,  and  economic 
Instability? 

.  Do  we  support  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation for  the  liberated  people  of  Europe 
as  set  forth  in  the  Moscow  Declarations  and 
the  Teheran  and  Yalta  Agreements,  or  do 
we  oppose  the  will  of  the  people? 

Will  we  use  our  tremendous  economic 
power  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
peoples  to  make  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear  a  living  reality,  or  are 
we  headed  for  a  new  period  of  imperialist 
ambitions,  cartellsation,  and  economic  dom- 
ination instead  of  cooperation? 

Do  we  carry  through  our  struggle  to  ex- 
terminate fascism  or  do  we  attempt  to  draw 
a  line  between  good  Fascists  and  bad  Fas- 
cists? 

In  other  words,  are  we  headed  for  peace 
and  seciu'lty,  or  crisis,  chaos,  and  a  new 
war? 

These  are  questions  that  trouble  us  deeply, 
Mr.  Secretary,  and  we  are  sure  you  would 
agree,  not  without  reason. 

We  would  like  a  frank  reply.  We  believe 
we  speak  for  millions  of  other  Americana 
when  we  say  that  clarification  not  only  In 
words  but  in  deeds  is  needed  at  this  point 
out  of  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind. 

We  fervently  hope — we  urge — that  your 
reply  be  a  straightforward  statement  of  the 
Intention  of  your  department  to  retiirn  to 
the  principles  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain 
for  a  peace  based  upon  democracy,  liberty, 
and  Justice. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Davis, 
Chairman,  Executive  Board,  Beverly^ 
Westwood  Democratic  Committee. 


Peace  in  Our  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  O  KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hon.  Clark  Boothe  Luce.  Republican 
Representative  from  Connecticut,  pub- 
lished by  the  INS  in  American  newspa- 
pers June  18  and  19.  1945: 

"When  does  might  make  right,  and  when 
does  might  make  wrong?" 

"When  is  a  principle  not  a  principle?" 

"When  is  appeasement  not  appeasement?" 

These  are  questions  which  increasingly 
Americans  have  begun  to  ask  since  VE-day. 
They  have  t>egun  to  ask  them  of  their  Ub- 
erals,  the  men  who,  between  Munich  and 
Stalingrad,  challenged  the  conscience  of  the 
world  to  rise  against  nazism — largely  on  the 
ground  of  moral  principle. 

Between  the  years  1938  and  1942  these 
American  llt)erals  riveted  the  eyes  of  all  their 
fellow  citizens  upon  the  tragedy  being  en- 
acted in  Hitler's  Europe.  They  laid  down  a 
list  of  principles  in  international  conduct, 
and  of  a  nation's  conduct  to  its  own  citizens 
and  to  the  nationals  of  neighboring  coun- 
tries, which  they  declared  to  be  incontestable 
by  freemen  and  all  men  who  believed  in 
God. 

What  were  those  principles  with  which 
they  sought  to  stab — and  did  stab — awake 
the  conscience  of  so  many  Americans  in  the 
years  Just  past? 

The  first  of  these  principles  was  that  mili- 
tary or  political  aggression  by  a  great  or 
major  power  on  a  smaller  and  weaker  power 
was  immoral,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  the 
climate  of  freedom,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  can  still  hear  their  voices  ringing 
in  denunciation  of  Japan  when  she  entered 
Manchuria,  of  Italy  when  she  entered  Ethi- 
opia, of  Germany  when  she  entered  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia,  of  Russia  when  she  en- 
tered  Finland,  and  both  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia when  they  Jointly  occupied  Poland.  No 
Japanese  reasons  that  Japan  needed  border- 
line security,  no  Italian  reasons  that  Italy 
needed  a  greater  measure  of  world  trade,  no 
Nazi  reasons  that  Germany  needed  friendly 
governments  around  her.  no  Russian  reasons 
that  Russia  needed  military  secvirity  on  her 
German  or  Finnish  borders,  were  acceptable 
to  the  liberals,  nor  should  they  have  been 
acceptable. 

And  the  men  in  any  country  ansrwhere  who 
accepted  them  were  upbraided  as  appeasers. 
The  national  policy  of  peace  In  our  time. 
which  sought  to  avoid  war  between  major 
powers  by  surrendering,  or  sanctiorUng  the 
surrender,  of  any  land  or  any  part  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  weaker  neighboring  power 
to  a  greater  power  was  a  policy  which  all 
American  liberals  condemned  not  only  as  im- 
moral— but  as,  in  the  end.  opposed  to  the 
Nation's  interests  which  adopted  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  scorn  which  was 
heaped  on  any  American  who  claimed,  at  the 
time  of  Munich,  that  there  was  room  In  the 
world  for  the  United  States  to  live  side  Dy 
side  with  a  strong  totalitarian  power,  whosa 
Ideology  differed  from  ours,  providing  It  did 
not  want  to  tangle  with  the  United  States  of 
America  either  militarily  or  economically? 
Do  you  remember  bow  the  liberals  pointed 
out  to  such  Americans  that  not  only  was  it 
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In  the  eiul  ii  i>ii— iliallj  Impossible  to  do 
boaliMtt  with  any  totalitarian  power,  but 
that  by  the  mere  effort  of  trying  to  do  busi- 
ness with  s  totalitarian  power  we  would 
weaken  our  democratic  concepts,  and  in  the 
•ad  we  would  grow  totalltarlan-mlnded.  too? 
Indeed,  from  1938  to  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  theme  that  "you  can't  do  business  witM 
the  totalitarlans"  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  the  liberals  had. 

Do  you  remember  the  speeches  from  pulpit 
and  rostrum,  from  Cabinet  memoers'  offices, 
from  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  Itself,  that  called 
U|Ma  all  Americana  wbo  loved  "indlvkiuai 
ft— dOBj-  to  view  with  intense  alarm  the 
••universal  threat  to  individual  freedom"  em- 
bodied In  the  simple  principle  of  dictstor- 
ifttfp  itself?  Do  you  remember  President 
rtanUm  D.  Roosevelt's  statement  (at  the 
time  of  Russia's  invasion  of  Finland)  that 
"Russia  U  a  dictatorship  as  absolute  as  any 
on  earth"?  Do  you  remember  how  the  lib- 
erals told  us  that  should  Europe  ever  be 
dominated  by  one  strong  totalitarian  power 
Individual  freedom  for  masses  of  Europeans 
would  be  gone  forever?  Do  you  remember 
how  clarion- voiced  liberals  pointed  out  that 
there  was,  in  totalitarianism  Itself,  the  basic 
evil,  that  which  made  mass  violence  and  bru- 
tality, concentration  camps,  slave  labor,  fir- 
ing squads,  and  political  persecution  inevi- 
table methods  of  procedure;  and  that  no  ma- 
terialistic or  economic  arguments  for  the 
"dynamic  economic  qualities,"  the  "techno- 
logical progress."  which  totalitarianism 
seemed  to  offer  the  world,  could  conceal  the 
ugly,  underlying  fact  that  all  material  gains 
under  totalitarianism  were  always  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  indtviduars  personal  and 
political  freedom  and  spiritual  growth? 

The  arguments  of  the  liberals  from  the 
days  of  Munich  until  America's  entry  Into  the 
war — an  entry  that  was  secured  largely  be- 
cause of  these  very  arguments — vrere  sound 
and  noble  arguments,  worthy  of  the  ears  of 
all  free  and  open-minded  men. 

All  that  they  said  was  true  yesterday.  And 
If  all  that  they  said  yesterday  was  true  yes- 
terday, is  It  not  true  today?  Oh.  yes:  it 
Is  still  true.  But  many  of  the  liberals,  alas 
most  of  them,  are  not  saying  It  today. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  Mr  Henry  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish.  These  two  men 
have  established  th?mse!vcs  in  the  public 
mind  as  champions  of  Individual  human  free- 
dom. Therefore,  one  supposes  that  these 
two  men  would  never  change  their  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  liberty  to  suit 
opportunistic  or  expedient  international  cir- 
nmstances.  Now  their  often -expoifladed 
prtncip'.es  (circa  1939-43)   were: 

1.  Aggression  is  wrong. 

a.  Appeasement  is  immoral 

S.  The  CBU^e  of  individual  freedom  is  for- 
ever in  conflict  with  tyranny. 

4.  One  or  the  other  mtist  win  In  our  time : 
I.  e..  this  must  be  one  world,  either  it  will  be 
a  world  of  freedom  for  individuals,  or  a  world 
of  Increasing  tyranny. 

But  where  do  Mr.  MacLeish  and  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace  stand  on  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  decent  international  conduct  and 
political  morality  today?  The  answer  is  so 
disquieting  that  an  ordinary  citizen  with  a 
mcdicimi  of  intellectual  Integrity,  who  has 
managed,  in  these  past  years  of  blood  and  toil 
and  tears  and  sweat  to  get  his  own  principles 
straight,  can  hardly  twlleve  that  he  is  lis- 
tening to  the  same  men  when  he  hears  them 
use  their  familiar  phrases — to  support  exactly 
contrary  Ideas. 

Here  is  Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  a  man  who  has 
carved  out  for  himself,  even  among  those  who 
think  that  be  is  often  a  little  woolly-minded 
and  vague  in  some  of  bis  utterances,  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  America's  foremost  idealists,  a 
man  of  principle,  a  man  who  hiis  claimed  to 
bate  power  politics  with  all  the  Are  of  a  cru- 
sading soul,  a  man  who  despises  crass  ma- 
teriahstlc  or  economic  arguments  when  the 
well-being,  the  freedom,  the  safety,  the  hap- 


plnees  of  the  human 


being,  or,  as  he  calls 


him,  "the  common  man  everywhere  in  the 
world."  is  in  jeopardy 

Where  does  Henry  Wallace  stand  today  on 
the  question  of  tndiviiiial  human  liberty  for 
the  common  man — everywhere  in  the  world? 
Unhappily  for  his  admirers  among  the  true 
liberals — he  does  not|  stand.  Do  we  hear 
Henry  Wallace's  voice  raised  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  Soviet  Ruuia  in  Ijitvia.  Estonia, 
Lithuania,  Poland?  ao  we  hear  him  con- 
demn the  totalitarian!  policy  c(  establishing 
"friendly  governments"  In  the  Balkans  by 
mass  deportations,  corjcentration  camps,  and 
firing  squads?  We  he^  nothing  but  silence 
from  Mr.  Wallace  on  tke  score  (]f  the  freedom 
of  the  little  nations  oi  Europe  and  the  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  thiir  citizens.  Silence — 
that  Is  all.  on  these  [basic  moral  questions 
which  Mr.  Wallace  otice  claimed  were  the 
"great  issues  facing  alj  freemen. " 

Back  In  1939  American  apologists  for  the 
Nazi  rape  of  Austria  and  Czech<j8lovakia  made 
an  argument  which  went  like  this: 

"Both  America  and  Germany  have  occa- 
sionally stepped  over  t  le  line  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  defense  was  involved.  But 
our  two  nations  are  sf  placed  geographically 
that  they  do  not  have  Iconflictiig  basic  inter- 
ests. The  German  and  the  American  peo- 
ple— the  plain  people  uf  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica— have  always  liled  one  another.  We 
Americans  want  to  aise  the  standard  of 
living  of  our  people.  So  do  the  Germans, 
who  understand  modern  industrial  methods 
a>id  technological  mians  better  than  any 
other  people  in  Eur  >pe.  In  our  different 
ways  we  are  groping  lor  a  -..ay  of  life  which 
will  give  the  common  man  of  our  two  coun- 
tries the  most  good  out  of  modern  tech- 
nology. There  is  no  hing  irreconcilable  In 
our  aims  and  purpoies.  Those  who  inSiSt 
th?re  is  are  wittingly  or  unwittingly  trjring 
to  plunge  America  I  ito  another  European 
war.  We  can  do  bueiness  with  totalitarian 
Germany — and  by  so  doing  help  to  prevent 
Europe  and  the  world  from  eplitting  into 
two  warlike  ideological  camps." 

What  was  Mr.  Wallaces  rejoinder,  and 
Mr.  MacLeish 's— and  many  another  liberal  s 
and  churchman's  to  siich  talk?  "Appeaserl" 
they  shouted.  "You  aie  a  victim  of  the  sub- 
versive prcpoganda  g:-oupe  in  America  and 
Europe  who  are  putU  ig  this  dangerous  lan- 
guage of  appeasemeit  into  your  mouth. 
And  even  If  Germany  does  not  attack  Amer- 
ica now.  she  will  in  inolher  20  years.  Be- 
sides, have  you  not  hdard  of  the  Gestapo,  of 
the  torture  of  the  Jeiirs,  of  Buchenwald  and 
Dachau?  Respect  of  law  and  patriotic  self- 
interest  alike,  both  pr  nclpie  and  power  poli- 
tics together  say  that  s?ou  are  wrong."  Thus, 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  SlacLeisb  from  the  days 
of  Munich — to  Stailn  ^ad. 

Now  listen  to  Mr.  H  >nry  Wallace,  that  pas- 
sionate lover  of  the  common  man  everjrwhere 
in  the  worid.  writing  ibout  "America.  Russia, 
and  the  World"  In  the  June  11  issue  of  the 
New  Republic: 

"Both  America  and  Russia  have  occasion- 
ally stepped  over  the  line  when  the  principle 
of  national  defense  in  involved.  The  two  na- 
tions are  so  gecgraph  cally  placed  that  they 
have  never  had  coiiflicting  basic  Inter- 
ests. •  •  •  The  Biisaian  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  Instinctl  ^y  like  each  other. 
Neither  •  •  •  wan  s  to  use  modern  tech- 
nology as  an  instrume  at  of  war.  We  want  to 
raise  the  living  standa  rd  of  our  people  and  we 
do  not  want  to  explqlt  other  people.     Both 


the  Russians  and  the 
different  ways  groping 


Americans  are  in  their 
for  a  way  of  life  which 


will  enabla  the  common  man  everywhere  to 


get  the  most  good  out 


There  is  nothing  irre< »nctlable  In  our  aims 


and  purposes.     Those 


wittingly  or  unwitting  ty  looking  for  war.  and 


that  in   my  opinion 
We  must  trade  with 


IS   criminal. 

Russia  to  prevent  the 


of  modern  technology. 


who  so   proclaim  are 


world  splitting  into  fwo  hostile  ideological 
camps." 


And  what,  Mr.  Wallace,  about  "the  mortal 
peril  which  threatens  our  soul  if  we  sanction 
the  rape  of  small  states,"  as  you  liberals  once 
put  It?  What  about  the  rape  cf  small  Poland, 
the  Baltic  states.  Finland?  Wmild  the  cit- 
izens of  those  states  agree  with  you  that 
the  U.  3.  S.  R.  does  not  want  to  exploit  other 
people?  What  about  the  subversive  pres- 
sures, the  military  and  economic  forces  being 
used  upon  the  Balkans  to  sovietlze  them? 
What  about  the  horror  of  Siberian  prison 
camps,  where  18.(X)0,000  Russian  "common 
men"  languish  today?  What  about  the  firing 
squads  of  the  NVKD? 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Wallace  Is  curiously  hush- 
ed. "We  miist  trade  with  Russia  to  pre- 
vent the  world  from  splitting  into  two  hostile 
ideological  camps,"  he  murmurs.  And  then, 
more  softly:  "You  cannot  expect  a  large  na- 
tion to  take  any  risks  for  the  sake  of  any 
small  nation,  can  you?" 

Who's  an  appeaser  now? 

When  the  men  of  Munich  were  driven  to 
appeasement,  Germany  was  strong  and  really 
to  be  feared,  and  America  was  Isolated,  and 
unarmed.  If  ever  appeasement  was  Justified 
by  material  circumstances  it  was  Justified  at 
the  time  of  Munich.  But  today  Russia  is 
weak.  And  America  and  Great  Britain  are 
strong,  and  Russia's  greatest  enemy.  Ger- 
many, has  been  destroyed.  From  either  a 
moral  or  material  point  of  view  appeasement 
was  never  less  justified. 

Why.  I  ask  explicitly  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallace, 
if  he  was  willing  to  fight  for  the  common  man 
of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  and  of  all  of 
Europe,  as  Hitler  took  over  there,  why  is  he 
not  willing  to  fight  for  the  common  man  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  and  Finland, 
and  the  countries  of  central  Europe  that 
don't  want  Stalin  to  take  over  there? 

When  is  appeasement  not  appeasement? 

It  is  with  considerable  tmhappiness  that  I 
personally  contemplate  the  case  of  Mr.  Archi- 
bald MacLeish.  I  have  long  thought  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish to  be  one  of  the  most  vibrant,  sincere, 
and  eloquent  liberal  voices  in  our  country. 
America  has  need  of  poets  in  politics — and 
of  politics  in  poetry. 

All  the  best  In  America  challenged  Walt 
Whitman.  Walt  Whitman  challenged  all  the 
best  in  America. 

"America's  covenant,"  thundered  Whit- 
man, "is  eternally  with  individuals." 

So,  It  seemed,  thought  Mr.  MacLeish — un- 
til V£-day.  Until  VE-day  be  too  sang  the 
road  of  liberty  that  all  freemen  long  to  travel. 
No  finer  pfuagraph  in  modern  oratory  can 
be  found  than  the  one  in  which  Mr.  MacLeish, 
on  July  18.  1942,  described  what  a  freeman 
really  is. 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  Republic  one 
of  the  Inalienable  American  rights  has  been 
the  right  to  cuss  the  Government.  Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Congressmen, 
they  used  to  say  In  the  old  time  country 
newspapers.  Mayt>e  they  still  do.  But 
whether  they  do  or  not,  tlie  principle  still 
stands.  It's  a  man's  right.  If  he  governs  him- 
self, to  say  what  he  thinks  of  his  handiwork. 
Certainly  It's  the  last  right  most  of  us  wotxld 
wUllngly  surrender.  •  •  •  We're  Jealous 
of  it  because  It  Is  not  only  a  freeman's 
right — it  Is  the  freeman's  right — the  right 
which,  more  than  any  other,  distinguishes 
the  man  who  has  freedom  from  the  man 
who  hasn't." 

Now  Mr.  MacLeish  would  be  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  claim  that  this  right — the 
freeman's  right — is  one  which  the  Soviet  clt- 
iaen  enjoys  or  which  the  citizens  of  any 
country  taken  over  by  the  Soviets  are  likely 
to  enjoy.  By  his  own  definition  the  funda- 
mental concept  of  freedom  in  America  "is 
neither  understood  nor  enjoyed  wherever  the 
Bed  Flag  files. 

In  a  State  Department  broadcast  on  May 
26  of  this  year  Mr  MacLeish  spoke  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.   Said  he: 
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"The  fects  speak  for  thems<'lves  and  what 
they  speak  are  profoundly  reiissuring  to  any 
man  who  will  open  his  ears  and  listen.  The 
vital  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  conflict  at  no  point  on  the  earth's 
surface     •     •     *. 

"However  much  they  may  differ  In  phi- 
losophy, and  however  they  msy  differ  in  prac- 
tice (they),  aim  in  their  stjveral  and  dis- 
similnr  ways  at  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
betterment  cf  the  lot  of  iheir  own  peo- 
ple    •     •     •• 

"Wliat  underlies  the  current  talk  of  In- 
evitable conflict  between  the  two  na- 
tions •  •  •  is  nothing  real,  nothing 
logical." 

In  short,  says  Mr.  MacLeish  todny.  there 
is  no  fundamental  conflict  tetween  freedom 
and  tyranny — no  logical  difference  between 
the  aims  or  purp>oses  of  the  freemen  of  the 
world  and  the  enslaved  mer.  (Mr.  Wallace, 
at  least,  thinks  there  could  he  but  he  thinks 
we  can  buy  the  Russian  totalitarlans  off  with 
chewing  gum,  cigarettes,  frigidalres.  and  ma- 
ch'ne  tools.)  Mr.  MacLeish  obviously  does 
not  consider  himself  an  appeaser  of  the 
forces  of  aggression,  or  to;alitarianism,  or 
tyranny  or  slavery  because  he  no  longer  ad- 
mits that  these  forces  do  or  :an  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  freedom. 

When  is  a  principle  not  u  principle? 

It  is  passing  strange  to  see  this  queer 
moral  obliquity  suddenly  close  down  on  a 
spirit  as  clean  and  honest,  and  a  mind  as 
fearless,  as  Mr.  MacLelsh's  imce  was. 

I  do  not  know  what  wlL  become  of  the 
great  cause  of  the  freeman — Mr.  MacLelali's 
freeman,  who  has  "the  inalienable  right  to 
cuss  his  government"  everywhere  in  the 
world — now  that  so  many  of  our  best  liberals 
have  abandoned  that  cause  to  appease  Soviet 
aggression  and  Soviet  Ideology  ever3rwhere  in 
the  world.  But  In  the  words  of  Mr  Mac- 
Leish, "the  principle  still  stands." 

To  Mr.  MacLeish,  to  Mr.  Wallace,  and  to 
all  liberals  of  their  Uk,  I  wish  peace— peace 
in  our  time. 


Regalationt  Discoura{[e  Lumber 
ProductioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26, 1945 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  lum- 
ber is  near  the  top  in  the  list  of  critical 
materials  needed  for  war.  yet  its  produc- 
tion is  hampered  by  lack  of  Government 
cooperation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)   Post-Intelligencer: 

The  Pacific  Northwest  produces  lumber — 
more  than  any  other  area  in  the  Nation. 

We  produce  many  other  things  vital  to 
prosecution  of  the  war;  but  among  all  these 
items  lumber  is  bracketed  with  those  essen- 
tials standing  at  the  very  top. 

Lumber  is  essential.  In  greater  quantities 
than  ever  before,  to  prosecute  and  hasten  to 
a  successful  end  the  war  in  the  Pacific;  it 
Is  needed  for  construction  as  island  con- 
quests continue;  it  is  needed  for  crating  war 
materials,  for  reconstructing  docks,  for  the 
Infinite  number  of  tises  into  which  lumber 
enters  In  serving  military  and  naval  ptir- 
poses. 

LusKber  Is  needed  to  rebuild  Exuopean 
docks,  to  house  bombed-out  Britons  and 
homeless  continentals. 


And  lumber  is  needed  In  vast  quantities 
for  e^entlal  uses  here  at  home. 

In  view  of  this  imprecedented  demand 
for  forest  products,  the  easy  conclusion  would 
bj  that  our  officials  and  boards  would  net 
only  remove  every  obstacle  to  their  produc- 
tion, but  would  Insist  that  every  facility  be 
given  the  industry  in  order  that  demands 
for  lumber  may  be  met. 

The  discouraging  measure  of  official  re- 
sponse to  the  lumber  emergency  is  indicated 
by  a  warning  given  this  week  in  Seattle  by 
Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager  of  the 
West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association.  Said 
Colonel  Greeley: 

••Steady  production  of  lumber  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  has  Just  been  taken  for  granted 
by  the  war  agencies.    Although  constantly 
citing  the  critical  Ehortage  of  lumber,  they 
have  made  no  effective  effort  to  provide  men 
for  this  industry     Their  lack  of  help  has  run 
thrcugh  the  drafting  of  key  workers  by  Ee- 
lective  service;  the  low  rating  given  lumber, 
until  very  recently,  in  employment  priorities; 
and  the  constant  refusal  to  release  on  fur- 
lough skilled  loggers  from  the  armed  forces. 
"The  unrest  and  migration  of  labor,  a'  the 
loss  of  lumber  production,  has  been  seriously 
Increased  by  the  complete  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  Its  own  ordei-s  on  wage 
stabilization.     More  disturbance  of  lumber's 
manpower  has  followed  the  gratuitous  foist- 
ing of  the  travel  time  controversy  upon  West 
Coast  logging  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Admin- 
istration." 

The  technical  relationships  betvwen  man- 
agement and  labor  in  tne  lumber  industry 
are  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  intelligently 
considered  from  the  outside. 

However,  certain  facts  stand  out  clearly, 
and  until  they  are  met  and  met  squarely  and 
decisively  by  responsible  Government  offlrlals, 
the  emergency,  instant  and  pressing,  cannot 
be  met  by  the  Industry. 

Current  production  Is  at  a  rate  11  percent 
under  last  year's. 

The  Industry  Is  operating  under  the  para- 
lyzing handicap  of  an  over-all  20-percent 
shortage  of  manpower,  while  in  the  woods — 
the  chief  bottleneck— the  labor  deficiency  Is 
25  to  30  percent. 

The  War  Department  has  informed  the 
lumber  Industry  that  construction  troops  will 
equal  In  number  those  assigned  to  combat 
with  every  landing  In  the  attack  upon  Japan. 
and  that  lumber  will  be  the  basic  buUdlng 
material. 

War  production  officials  have  been  repeat- 
edly and  completely  Informed  on  precisely 
the  measures  of  relief  and  aid  the  industry 
mxist  have  to  meet  imperative  production 
demands  Imposed  upon  It. 

Lumber  cannot  be  cut  by  the  circular  see- 
saw In  which  officialdom  seems  to  be  spin- 
ning. 

It  is  up  to  these  officials  to  move  in  a 
straight  line — and  move  quickly. 

Indecision  and  inactivity  on  their  part 
would  be  as  inexcusable  as.  and  only  little  less 
hampering  to  the  war  effort  than,  blundering 
military  direction. 

The  American  people  are  In  no  mood  to 
tolerate  bad  leadership  or  lack  of  leadership 
on  either  front. 


Still  a  War  to  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  David 


Lawrence  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
June  23,  1945: 

Some  months  ago  It  was  lm(>reaBed  upon 
correspondents  here  that  this  was  a  "global 
war"  In  which  the  United  Slates  was  en- 
gaged. The  interdependence  of  what  we  did 
in  Europe  and  what  we  did  In  the  Pacific  was 
stressed.  America  was  urged  to  support  the 
Idea  of  a  single  war  and  It  was  Indicated  that 
as  soon  as  Hitler  w»\s  ellminHted  and  Ger- 
many beaten  all  effort  would  then  be  turned 
towa'.d  the  Pacific. 

Today  the  fears  that  were  felt  many 
months  ago  have  come  to  fruition.  The  end- 
ing of  the  war  In  Europe  Is  being  accepted 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  the  end  of  the 
war  by  millions  of  Americans."  The  demcblll- 
zation  of  the  armies  In  Europe  Is  being  at- 
tended by  celebrations  and  parades  which 
.would  appear  to  mean  that  there  Is  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  European 
war  and  the  w.xr  against  Japan. 

General  Eisenhower  deserves  every  bit  of 
praise  that  he  has  or  can  be  given  and  yet 
he  would  have  made  an  indelible  place  In 
history  if  he  had  declined  to  permit  the  War 
Department  to  arrange  the  receptions  In 
Washington.  New  York  and  elsewhere.  He 
could  have  done  so  <"n  the  ground  that  this 
is  net  the  time  for  celebration  because  the 
global  war  has  not  been  won  and  that,  in 
deference  to  the  many  millions  of  Amerlrsn 
boys  in  the  Pacific,  celebrations  could  well  bs 
postponed. 

OTHER  nCHTINC   MTN 

What  a  contrast  It  Is  these  days  as  some  of 
the  fighting  men  from  the  Pacific  come  into 
Washington.  The  other  day  Admiral  Marc 
Mltscher  was  here.  He  has  been  striking  at 
Japan  with  carrier  task  forces  and  has  done 
a  notable  job  in  the  Pacific.  Then  there 
came  Admiral  Hewitt,  who  landed  General 
Eisenhowers  armies  in  Italy  and  In  Nor- 
mandy and  commanded  the  amphibious 
phases  of  large  operations.  His  tact  and 
skill  have  not  been  publlcieed  any  more  than 
has  the  sensational  record  of  Admiral  Kln- 
kald.  who  dropped  Into  Washington  quietly 
the  other  day  after  3  years  of  almost  con- 
tinuous flfThtlng  In  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Aleutians  to  the  Solomons — a  record  that 
should  have  earned  him,  too,  the  thanks  of 
Congress. 

It  was  Admiral  Klnkaid  who  destroyed  the 
Japanese  Fleet  In  the  Surigno  Strait  and 
saved  General  MacArthur's  troops  from  anni- 
hilation m  the  Philippines.  It  was  Admiral 
Klnknld  who  commanded  the  brave  line  of 
ships  that  invaded  the  Llngayen  Gulf  when 
every  commander  knew  there  was  no  place 
to  retreat  for  help  If  his  ships  were  damaged. 
It  was  the  same  Admiral  Klnkaid  who  sup- 
ported the  laniings  at  Guadalcanal  and  who 
supervised  every  single  amphibious  opera- 
tion that  the  MacArthur  troops  undertook 
from  New  Guinea  to  the  P  lllpplnes— every 
bit  of  Island-hopping  and  every  landing. 

These  flghtlne;  men  are  modest.  They  did 
not  ask  for  applause.  But  a  grateful  Nation 
will  not  forget  them.  They  have  fought 
without  equipment  and  without  the  neces- 
sary supplies  and  under  conditions  made  dif- 
ficult by  the  remoteness  of  their  operation* 
from  bases  and  homeland. 

NAVT    18   STILL   AT   WAB 

Even  If  there  were  a  disposition  now  to 
honor  these  brave  commanders — and  the 
above  are  only  a  few  who  have  come  back 
for  a  lew  days  to  get  further  orders  or  confer 
on  battle  plans— the  Navy  cannot  engag* 
In  celebrations.  The  Navy  U  still  at  war. 
More  than  4.000.000  boys  and  their  families 
feel  the  war  is  still  on  and  that  bloody  battles 
lie  ahead. 

Thus,  while  all  praise  U  due  the  European 
commanders  and  their  unlU  for  their  un- 
precedented victory  and  their  unparalleled 
achievement,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  better  to  reduce  the 
emphasis  on   the  European   war's  end   and 
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plac*  It  more  on  the  need  for  ending  the 
whole  global  war. 

This  correspondent  1»  In  recefpt  of  many 
letters  from  the  families  of  Army.  Navy,  and 
Corps  personnel  In  the  Pacific  who 
ito  think  the  demobilization  plan  should 
have  been  worked  out  on  a  global  rather  than 
an  area  basts,  that  length  of  aervtce  In  the 
Paciflc  should  count  >tist  as  much  as  length 
of  serrice  In  Europe,  and  that  the  point  sys- 
tem should  haTe  been  applied  to  all  services 
instead  of  just  the  Army. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  all 
branches  of  the  serTlce  being  placed  In  the 
same  uniform  and  ail  imits  being  put  In 
a  single  department  of  national  defense,  but 
the  principle  somewhow  doesn't  seem  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  boys  In  the  PaclUc  war. 
which  only  a  few  months  ago  was  regarded  as 
as  integral  part  of  a  globiU  war. 
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EztendM  •£  Price  Cmt&ol  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CUMM ILTICTTT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1945 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  and  telegram  concerning 
amendments  to  the  Price  Control  Act : 

CONST7MZR  AND  LABOa  GROUPS  ASK  EUMUfATIQN 
or  OniKSEN,  AKOBZSZN.  AND  WHEXKT  AllZNO- 
KZNTS  TO  PRICX  CONTROL  ACT 

Consumer  and  labor  group'?  today  wired 
President  Harry  Trunoan  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  conference  committees 
warning  that  the  indusicxi  of  the  DIrksen. 
Andresen,  and  Wherry  amendments  would 
result  In  a  serioualy  weakened  price  suue-, 
ture."  The  Dirksen  anoendment  was  held' 
to  make  price  control  and  rationing  impoa- 
albie  to  enforce  because  of  the  legal  delays 
it  would  entail.  The  Andresen  anvendn^nt, 
which  gives  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
T«to  power  over  OPA  s  food  Fwicing,  was  con- 
demned as  creating  "conflict,  delay,  and  con- 
fusion." 

The  wire  read: 

"As  friends  of  price  control,  we  tirge  you 
to  oppose  the  inclusion  In  the  OPA  exteiMlon 
bill  of  the  Dlrkseu,  Andresen,  and  Wherry 
amendments.  The  Dtrksen  amendment 
wotild.  as  Chairman  Spewci  says,  make  price 
control  and  rationing  Impossible  to  enforce 
because  of  legal  delays.  The  Andreseii 
amendment  wouW.  by  glvmg  the  Department 
of  Agrlcultiu'e  a  veto  over  OPA '3  food  pricing, 
create  conflict,  delay,  and  confusion.  The 
Wherry  amendment  has  been  condemt>ed  as 
Inflationary  and  administratively  unwork- 
able by  President  Truman  and  by  leading 
farm,  labor,  and  consumer  organizations. 
Bnactment  of  any  ooe  of  these  amendntents 
would  result  In  a  seriously  weakened  price 
structure." 

Th«  telegram  was  signed  by  Kathryn  Mc- 
Hale.  general  director,  American  Associatioai 
of  University  Women:  J>lia  Massey,  execu- 
tive secretary.  American  Hoaoe  Bccmomics 
Association:  Prancla  W.  lKd>eek.  chahnnan. 
Legislative  Committee.  Council  for  Social  Ac- 
tion. Oongregatlonal-Chrtstian  Cburcbes: 
Seanor  Powler,  aecretary-treaflorcr.  Oongrecs 
of  Women's  Auxiliaries,  CIO:  Colston  Z. 
Warne,  president.  Oonstimers  Union  of  United 
States;  Hanna  Domer,  admmistratlve  direc- 
tor. Independent  Cltlaens  Committee  of  tbe 
Art*.  Sciences,  and  Professions:  Rosina  Tuck- 
er, International  secretary -treas\irer,  Inter- 
saUooal  Ladles  Aualiiarles,  Brotherhood  of 


Sleeping  Car  Porters:  Leslie  P.  Perry.  Natlonnl 
Association  for  the  ^vancement  of  the  Col- 
ored People;  Agnes  \f  inn.  chairman.  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  National  Erlucation  Associa- 
tion; Mrs.  Oerson  Lmi,  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women:  Rirtli  Lamb  Atkinson.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Eliz- 
abeth Chrtstman.  National  Women  s  Trade 
Union  League;  Katl^rlne  Armataee,  chair- 
man, board  of  directors,  National  League  ol 
Women  Shoppers;  H.jP.  Kern,  eaecutive  sec- 
retary, Potomac  Coop^ative  Federation;  Mrs. 

Public  Affaira  Com- 
of  Cburch  Women: 
n,  president,  General 
/s  Clube;  Esther  Hegler, 
chairman,  consumer'!  division,  APL  Council 
Auxiliary:  National  Liawyers  Guild:  Natiorial 
Federation  of  Settlements;  New  York  Con 
aumers  Council. 


Leslie  Palk,  cludrm 
mlttee.  United  C 
Mrs.    LaFell    Dickin 
Federation  of  Worn 


If  the  Dcpartnent  of  the  Interior  Wios 
the  Action  It  ^ai  Broagkt  Asainst 
65,000  Sqoare  liiles  of  Tidelands,  It 
Will  Result  IB  Cl^aos  ia  Every  Seaport 
City  in  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  caLuohnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jjune  26,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  m4  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  .submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  ^hich  I  have  made  to 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
which  refers  to  nw  and  several  other 
identical  resolution4it  is  now  considering. 
These  resolutions  r^ate  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
the  Dspartment  of  Justice,  to  secure  title 
to  all  tidelands  in|  the  United  States; 
I  include  the  folloiiing: 

House  JOIMT  ^SaOLUnON    14S 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  during  the  past  sev- 
eral yean  the  Secretiry  of  the  Interior  las 
unsuccessfully  attempted  to  have  legislation 
passed  to  give  the  Ff<leral  Government  con- 
trol over  certain  suJDmeri^d  oU-produclng 
tidelands  In  southern]  California.  To  accom- 
frilsh  this  purpose  su^h  legislation,  as  main- 
legal  counsel,  would 
f  ownership  of  all  sub- 


tatned  by  the  hlgbi 
question  the  validity 


merged   tidelands   In    every  section   of   the 


United    States 


involves    more    than 


65.000  square  niiles  of)  tidelands,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  haie  been  reclaimed  and 


now  include  commer 


industrial,  and  resi- 


dential properties,  wharves,  and  harbor  facil- 
ities in  every  seaport  jclty  ot  the  Nation. 

Falling  to  secure  thk  legislation,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  rcpresejitlnj  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  has  brought  action  to  accom- 
plish the  sume  ptirpiiee  In  a  case  entitled 
"the  United  States  on  America  v.  the  Pacific 
Western  Oil  Corporatitm  (No.  4493-b-Civll ) " 
in  the  United  States JDlstrlct  Court  for  the 
Scuthern  District  of  Oalifornia. 

No  one  can  at  thfsltime  tell  what  will  be 
the  outcome  of  that  itigatlrn.  Few  people, 
however,  realize  its  tr^n>endous  significance. 
If  this  case  were  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  contentions  |o<  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Depajjtment  at  the  Interior, 
chaos  would  be  createq  In  every  seajjort  city 
of  the  Nation.  POr  ea^unple.  In  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Franciafco  it  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  Govemmjent  would  come  Into 
possession  at  approximately  600  city  blocks, 
all  of  the  connecting  streets  and  highways, 


all  public-utility  facflMle?.  Including  street- 
railway  transportation,  water  mains,  gas 
mains,  rtectrlc  and  telephone  conduits,  street- 
lighting  system,  and  sanitary  facilities  such 
as  sewage.  It  would  bring  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  the  entire 
State-owned  harbor  facilities  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  PnuMtaeo,  with  all  wharves, 
docks,  and  appurtenanoes.  which  have  a  book 
value  of  cloee  to  $100,000,000.  It  would  also 
iiu:lude  a  section  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  the  Santa  Pe 
Rallrcad  Co.  and  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  terminals,  freight,  and  switchyards.  It 
would  bring  into  the  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  greater  part  of  San 
Francisco's  commercial  district,  which  In- 
cludes some  of  the  largest  banking  institu- 
tions in  the  West,  office  buildings,  hotels,  and 
every  kind  cf  business  establishment,  to  be 
found  In  a  large  arMi  thriving  seaport  city. 
It  would  bring  under  Government  control 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  used  by  every 
shipyard  on  San  Francisco  Bay  because  they 
are  built  in  lai-ge  part  on  reclaimed  land. 

Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  seaport 
cities  there  are  in  the  United  States  and  the 
chaos  that  would  be  created  siaggars  the 
imagination. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  Is  to  prevent  such  chaos  that  I 
have  Joined  with  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  the  introduction  of  legislation  to  quiet  the 
titles  of  the  respective  SUtes,  and  others,  to 
lands  beneath  tidewaters  and  lands  beneath 
navigable  waters  witliJn  the  boundaries  of 
such  States  and  to  prevent  further  clouding 
of  such  titles.  Thus,  for  all  time,  we  can  re- 
move the  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  so 
dangerously  over  the  heads  of  every  seaport 
city  In  the  Nation. 

I  therefore  file  with  the  committee  for  the 
record  a  map  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Prsnciaoo  which  has  been  marked  In  red 
pencil  to  show  the  large  areas  Involved  In 
this  matter. 


First  Gl  Real-Estate  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  advised  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  the  first  GI  real-estate 
loan  to  be  made  in  Wisctmsin  was  made 
in  the  Third  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  The  veteran  receiv- 
ing this  loan  is  Sgt.  Karsten  Void,  of  Ver- 
non County,  Wis.  My  good  friend,  Mr. 
Edward  Schipper,  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Viroqua,  is  the  banker  who  made  this 
loan  possible  for  Sergeant  Void. 

Sergeant  Void  entered  the  service  in 
1942.  He  received  severe  back  and  nerve 
injuries  in  combat,  resulting  in  a  long 
period  of  hospitalization.  He  was  a  staff 
sergeant  and  received  an  honorable  dis- 
charge in  1944.  Sergeant  Void  returned 
borne  to  his  wife  and  3-year-old  son,  and 
they  decided  to  ptirchase  a  100-acre  farm 
In  Vernon  County,  together  with  live- 
stock and  equipment. 

I  congratulate  Sergeant  Void,  of  Ver- 
non County,  and  Mr.  Eddie  Schipper. 
cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Viroqua, 
for  their  part  in  putting  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin  at  the  head  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  list  of  GI's  in  Wisconsin  who 
will  benefit  by  the  virtue  of  GI  loans. 
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Sage  Counsel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW ' 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26, 1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  26, 1945: 

SAGE    COUNSEL 

We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  appro- 
priate by  way  of  comment  on  today's  wlndup 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  than  to 
reprint  the  speech  of  Benjamin  Franklin  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention In  1787: 

"I  confess  that  I  do  not  entirely  approve 
of  this  Constitution  at  present;  but.  Sir,  I 
am  not  sure  I  shall  never  approve  It;  for, 
having  lived  long.  I  have  experienced  many 
Instances  of  being  obliged,  by  better  infor- 
mation or  fuller  consideration,  to  change 
opinions  even  on  Important  subjects,  which 
I  once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  other- 
wise. 

"It  is  therefore  that,  the  older  I  grow,  the 
more  apt  I  am  to  doubt  my  own  Judgment 
of  others.  Most  men,  Indeed,  as  well  as  most 
sects  in  religion,  think  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  all  truth,  and  that  wherever  others 
differ  from  them,  it  is  so  far  error.  Steele,  a 
Protestant,  in  a  dedication,  tells  the  Pope 
that  the  only  difference  between  our  two 
churches  In  their  opinions  of  the  certainty 
of  their  doctrine.  Is  that  the  Romish  Church 
Is  infallible,  and  the  Church  of  England  is 
never  In  the  wrong.  But,  though  many 
private  persons  think  almost  as  highly  of 
their  own  infallibility  as  of  that  of  their 
sect,  few  express  It  so  naturally  as  a  certain 
French  lady,  who.  In  a  little  dispute  with 
her  sister,  said,  'But  I  meet  with  nobody  but 
myself  that  is  always  in  the  right.'  " 

"In  these  sentiments,  sir,  I  agree  to  this 
Constitution,  with  all  its  faults— if  they  are 
such;  because  I  think  a  general  government 
necessary  for  us,  and  there  Is  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to  the 
people,  if  well  administered;  and  I  believe, 
further,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  well  admin- 
istered for  a  cotirse  of  years  and  can  only  end 
In  despotism,  as  other  forms  have  done  be- 
fore it,  when  the  people  shall  become  so  cor- 
rupted as  to  need  despotic  government,  being 
Incapable  of  any  other.  I  doubt,  too,  whether 
any  other  convention  we  can  obtain  may  be 
able  to  make  a  better  constitution;  for,  when 
you  assemble  a  number  of  men,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  their  Joint  wisdom,  you  Inevi- 
tably assemble  with  those  men  all  their  prej- 
udices, their  passions,  their  errors  of 
opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their  selfish 
views.  Prom  such  an  as-sembly  can  a  perfect 
production  be  expected?  It  therefore  aston- 
ishes me,  sir,  to  find  this  system  approaching 
so  near  to  perfection  as  it  does,  and  I  think 
It  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting 
with  confidence  to  hear  that  our  counsels  are 
confounded  like  those  of  the  builders  of 
Babel,  and  that  our  States  are  on  the  point  of 
separation,  only  to  meet  hereafter  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  one  another's  throats. 

"Thus  I  consent.  Sir,  to  this  Constitution, 
because  I  expect  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  not  sure  that  is  not  the  best.  The 
opinions  I  have  had  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice  to 
the  public  good.  I  have  never  whispered 
a  syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these 
walls  they  were  born,  and  here  they  shaU 
die.  If  every  one  of  us.  In  returning  to  our 
constituents,  were  to  report  the  objections 
he  has  had  to  It.  and  endeavor  to  gain 
partisans  in  support  of  them,  we  might  pre- 


vent lt«  being  generally  received,  and  thereby 
lose  all  the  salutary  effects  and  great  ad- 
vantages resulting  naturally  in  our  favor 
among  foreign  nations,  as  well  as  among  our- 
selves, from  our  real  or  apparent  unanimity. 
Much  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  any 
goverrunent.  In  procuring  and  securing  hap- 
piness to  the  people,  depends  on  opinion,  on 
the  general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  that 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  wisdom  and 
integrity  of  its  governors.  I  hope,  therefore, 
for  our  own  sakes,  as  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  wo 
shall  act  heartily  and  unanimously  in  recom- 
mending this  Constitution,  wherever  our  in- 
fiuence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  future 
thoughts  and  endeavors  to  the  means  of  hav- 
ing It  well  aOminlstered. 

"On  the  whole.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing a  wish,  that  every  member  of  the 
Convention  who  may  still  have  objections  to 
it,  would  with  me  on  this  occasion  doubt  a 
little  of  his  own  infallibility,  and,  to  make 
manifest  our  xmanimity,  put  his  name  to  this 
Instrument." 


Domestic  Fuel  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  26. 1945 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  events  of  the  past  week  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  people  of  Maine  are 
not  only  producing  the  ships  that  are 
accounting  for  our  victories,  but  are  also 
sacrificing  their  own  comforts  and  con- 
veniences in  order  that  the  very  shijis 
which  they  have  built  will  be  sufficiently 
fueled  to  continue  our  victories. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  ships  have  slid  down  the  ways 
in  Maine  shipyards  since  the  war  be- 
gan: $900,000,000  of  ship-construction 
contracts  have  been  awarded  to  Maine 
shipbuilders.  My  two  official  trips  to 
the  Pacific  fully  impressed  me  with  the 
great  quantities  of  oil  necessary  for  our 
fighting  fleet.  With  this  in  mind  I  re- 
quested a  report  from  the  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  War  on  the  prospects  of 
increased  quota  of  domestic  fuel  oil  for 
the  winter,  and  received  the  following 
explanation : 

Petroleum  Administration  roR  War. 

Washington,  June  15,  1945. 
Hon.  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Smffh:  •  •  •  With  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  In  Eiu-ope,  many  peo- 
ple have  assumed  that  the  need  for  fuel  oil 
conservation  has  passed,  but  actuaUy  the 
exact  opposite  is  true.  As  we  shift  our  war 
emphasis  to  the  Pacific,  the  fuel  oil  require- 
ments of  the  mUitary  Increase  tremendously. 
We  have  the  largest  Navy  this  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  every  ship  In  that  great  Navy- 
battleship,  cruiser,  carrier,  landing  barge,  and 
all  others — is  powered  by  fuel  oil.  Most  of 
this  fuel  oil  Is  "Navy  Special,"  which  is  made 
up  from  a  blend  of  heating  oil  and  heavy 
industrial  fuel  and  furnished  only  to  the 
Navy.  Diesel  fuel,  another  of  the  principal 
Navy  products,  is  Interchangeable,  gallon  for 
gallon,  for  heating  oil. 

Now  our  war  Is  many  miles  farther  away, 
and  the  distances  are  increasing  every  day. 
BO  more  and  more  fuel  oil  Is  needed  to  sup- 
port our  military  actlTltlea.    Just  as  an  ex- 


ample of  what  this  means  to  the  home  owner, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  600.000.000  cal- 
lous of  fuel  oil  were  required  to  bring  up  the 
men  and  materials  to  start  and  carry  out  the 
Okinawa  campaign.  That  amount  of  fuel 
oil,  if  divided  among  home  heating  oil  burn- 
ers in  tlie  rationed  area  of  this  country, 
would  have  given  to  each  one  an  additional 
300  gallons — an  average  of  about  an  18-per- 
cent increase  in  rations  for  this  coming 
winter. 

The  situation  has  changed  from  a  two-front 
gasoline  war  to  a  one-front  fuel  oil  war. 
Consequently,  we  were  recently  able  to  make 
available  additional  supplies  of  gasoline  for 
civilians,  but  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  as 
long  as  the  Pacific  war  lasts  not  only  is  no 
increase  possible  in  fuel  oil  but  we  will  b« 
hard  pressed  to  furnish  as  much  as  last  year. 
Our  supply  program  provides  for  the  same 
amount  for  civilians  ai-  during  the  1944-45 
season,  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  ful- 
fill that  program.  Barring  unforseen  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  futher  Increase  in  mili- 
tary requirements  or  a  break-down  in  our 
transportation  system,  due  to  causes  beyond 
our  control,  we  expect  to  meet  our  program. 

You  will  probably  continue  to  receive  In- 
quiries from  some  of  your  constitutents  re- 
garding the  posslbUity  of  their  t>elng  per- 
mitted to  convert  their  heating  equipment 
from  coal  to  fuel  oil  this  year,  particularly 
since  coal  is  also  reported  as  being  short. 
With  the  present  high  requirements,  which 
will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  Japanese 
war,  you  can  understand  why  we  will  have 
no  alternative  except  to  deny  such  requests. 

Any  help  jrou  can  give  us  In  explaining  thla 
situation  to  your  people  and  urging  them  to 
continue  their  conservation  will  be  deeply 
appreciated.  In  the  meantime,  if  I  can,  at 
any  time,  give  you  additional  Information  on 
this  or  any  other  matter  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Hochitli, 
Director,  Distribution  and  Marketing. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp.,  at 
the  Bunker  Hill  Day  celebration.  State 
Armory,  Charlestown,*  Mass.,  June  17, 
1945: 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  speak  in  Boston 
on  many  occasions  and  on  many  subjects,  po- 
litical and  economic,  and  I  am  glad  Indeed 
to  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  your  celebra- 
tion of  Bunker  HUl  Day. 

Every  Charlestown  schoolboy  knows  well 
the  story  of  that  first  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution,  fought  on  this  hill  170  years  ago. 

Why  do  we  celebrate  so  fervently  that  event 
which  was  not,  after  all,  an  American  victory 
on  the  battlefield?  The  answer  is  that  here, 
for  the  first  time,  citizen  toldlers  dared  to 
fight  against  the  profefslonal  troops  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 

Some  historians  tell  us  that  Bunker  Hill 
was  for  the  colonists  a  foolish  military  ven- 
ttu-e.  Perhaps,  but  in  the  larger  sense,  what 
a  stimulus  to  patriotic  spirit  and  determina- 
tion.   Thoae  resolute  New  Englanders  knew 
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tbat  they  had  be*n  deprived  of  their  Ifberty 
of  freedom  to  maJte  a  livelihood,  and  thHt  they 
had  to  bear  unjual  taxation  for  the  enrich- 
ment ol  another  land.  They  knew  that  Eng- 
lish soldiers  had  Jiist  Invaded  their  ccuntry- 
aide  at  Lexlrgton  and  Concord  to  take  away 
the  supplies  and  ammunition  stored  there. 
They  knew  how  heavy  on  them  lay  the  au- 
thority of  General  Gage  as  military  governor 
of  New  England,  and  tbat  this  military  gov- 
ernor had  taken  away  from  them  their  rights 
•s  citizens;  had  deprived  them  of  their  pro- 
vincial assembly,  and  had  abolished  the  his- 
toric town  meeting.  They  saw  with  anger 
and  sorrow  Boston  occupied  by  Brltifh 
troops:  and  they  knew  that  only  by  holding 
these  troops  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
Itself  could  they  prepare  elsewhere  for  the 
•truggle  which  they  boldly  proposed  to  risk. 
To  further  this  greater  objective,  fortinca- 
tlons  were  rapidly  being  set  up  at  strategic 
containing  points  in  Dorchester,  in  Roxbury. 
and  in  Cambridge.  Bunker  Hill  was  the  last 
of  these  strong  points  to  tte  occupied  by  the 
colonists  under  arms. 

History  tells  us  that  these  brave  men  were 
only  a  handful;  untrained.  Inexperienced, 
armed  only  with  crude  rifles  and  fowling 
pieces.  The  dormitories  at  Harvard  Collegs 
were  their  barracks.  Before  the  battle  we 
celebrate,  these  troops  weie  assembled  on 
Cambridge  Common  and  led  in  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  victory  for  their  cause  by 
President  LAngdon  of  Harvard. 

Doubtlew  the  military  wisdom  of  trying 
to  bold  Bunker  Hill,  which  was  within  range 
of  British  warships  anchored  in  the  harbor, 
would  not  impress  General  Eisenhower. 

Alter  all.  the  council  of  w^ar.  locally  formed 
and  operating  with  the  committee  of  safety, 
did  not  have  a  warrior  on  It.  Two  of  Its 
members  were  physicians.  Bo  the  council, 
after  due  deliberation,  decided  to  lead  this 
little  army  to  Charlestown.  The  tension  of 
the  times  was  such  that  they  dared  not  wait 
and  so  they  started  their  fortifications  at 
dusk  on  June  16.  By  daybreak  on  Jxire  17  the 
breastworks  were  completed.  They  could  rot 
have  been  much  more  than  fox  holes,  because 
when  an  extra  company  of  troops  marched 
over  from  Medford  on  that  June  morning 
they  found  no  space  available  behind  the 
breastworks  for  protection.  With  Yankee 
Ingenuity  they  made  a  barricade  of  an  old 
rail  fence,  stuffed  with  green  hay,  hastily  cut 
in  the  nearby  fields. 

The  American  Army  of  that  day  had  no 
quartermaster:  no  balanced  K  rations  were 
supplied.  If  the  British  Intended  to  fight, 
the  colonlsta  assumed  that  they  would  at- 
tack in  the  early  morning.  Instead  the  battle 
was  not  Joined  until  well  afternoon.  It  was 
hot  that  June  day.  and  by  afternoon  the  tm- 
tralned  tro<^>8  huddled  on  a  bare  hill  were 
parched  and  hungry. 

Remember,  this  was  for  the  British  an 
amphfblotis  engagement.  They  came  over 
In  boats  from  Boston  under  a  heavy  barrage 
of  supporting  artillery  from  the  battery  on 
Oopp's  HIU,  and  frdm  the  guns  aboard  the 
British  warships.  To  oppose  this  heavy  fire, 
the  Americans  had  only  three  small  field 
pieces  with  a  range  of  about  300  yards.  The 
British  had  2,500  troops,  trained  soldiers,  all 
of  them  well  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
arms.  And  In  this  fashion  the  txattle  began. 
Wave  after  wave  of  British  soldiers  swarmed 
up  this  little  hUl:  and  time  after  time  they 
were  repulsed  until,  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
their  powder  gone,  the  Americans  had  to  re- 
treat with  honor  to  Cambridge. 

We  of  this  generation  have  leemed  the 
bitter  lesson  of  the  human  sacrifice  exacted 
by  war.  Their  roll  of  dead  and  wounded  is 
not  cold  statistics  to  us.  In  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  238  British  were  killed,  and  828 
were  wounded.  The  colonists"  losses  were  115 
killed.  30  prisoners.  304  wounded;  less  than 
lialf  the  British  loss. 

4i  might  be  expected,  because  the  British 
cafiured  the  Hill  the  batUe  was  reported  in 
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London  as  a  irreat  flctory.  But  the  wisest  of 
the  English  knew  1  letter.  Edmund  Burke,  a 
critic  of  English  misrule  in  America,  had  this 
to  say:  '"The  Americans  are  either  the  clever- 
est fellow?  In  the  world  at  making  strong 
lines  of  trenches  in  3  or  4  hours  In  the  early 
morning,  or  the  r  lost  desperate  enemy  in 
defending  them.  !n  this  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  they  killed  or  wounded  nearly  half  of 
General  Gages  amiy  In  marching  300  yards 
under  a  complete  cuver  of  artillery  and  naval 
fire.  By  this  measure  of  arms,  the  Americans 
will  put  the  whol  •  British  Army  into  the 
grave  or  the  hosp  tal  in  3  or  4  nights  of 
digging  trenches  and  1  hour's  firing  each 
morning." 

Did  I  say  that  i,merlcan  loeses  were  not 
great?  One  hundnd  and  fifteen  young  New 
Englanders  gave  tlieir  lives.  Among  thee 
many  had  the  stuff  and  ability  which  Ameri- 
ca then  needed  so  l)adly.  Certainly  this  was 
true  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  a  general  by 
courtesy  but  a  ph?  slctan  by  profession,  who 
already  ranked  with  Samuel  Adams,  James 
Ons.  and  John  Hancock  as  a  leader  In  the 
great  cause. 

The  Revolution,  you  well  know,  was  not 
ended  at  Bunker  H  11.  On  March  17th  of  the 
following  year,  another  day  you  loyally  cele- 
brate hereabout,  the  British  evacuated  the 
town  of  Boston.  Ii  the  light  of  the  savagery 
of  modem  war  th  s  whole  episode  seems  a 
gentleman's  war.  During  all  this  time  not  a 
building  in  Bostoni  was  burned.  True,  some 
buildings  in  Charlestown  in  the  path  of  the 
estroyed.  But  there  was 
bventry,  no  Lidice, 
followed  for  seven  long 
,  Saratoga,  White  Plains, 
,  Valley  Forge,  and  York- 
ame  peace.  The  daring 
s  had  won  a  victory  over 
wer.    Their  futtire  was 


British  firing  were 
no  Rotterdam,  no 

Bunker  Hill   wa; 
years  by  Ticonde 
Trenton,  Monmoutl 
town.     And  then 
and  hardy  Americ 
a  major  European 
now  theirs  to  makfe. 

Today  our  young  American  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  aviators  ire  demonstrating  to  the 
world  that  they  ate  dedicated  to  the  same 
high  principles  of  freedom  and  democracy 
as  were  cur  Revolutionary  forefathers. 

Ambitious  Italy  and  arrogant  Germany 
have  been  crushedl  Victory  over  a  berserk 
Japan  remains  to  te  won. 

In  the  past  It  lias  been  the  practice  to 
celebrate  vlctorlouii  battles  as  if  they  in- 
sured peace.  ThU  time  both  victors  and 
vanquished,  and  all  the  world  besides,  know 
that  peace  is  not  won  In  battle  but  as  the 
aftermath  of  battle.  If  men's  minds  and 
hearts  are  right.  For  if  peace  is  to  be  de- 
fined as  only  the  absence  of  war  there  can 
be  no  guaranty  that  such  a  peace  will  last. 

What  terrifying  times  we  have  lived 
through!  How  sliortsighted  have  we  and 
our  allies  been.  One  fanatical  Austrian,  dev- 
ilishly clever  at  placing  on  the  hates  and  fears 
of  the  Germans,  has  caused  more  human 
misery  and  suflerlig  and  degradation  than 
any  monstrous  ma^  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

We  all  know  thatj  the  American  Revolution 
occurred  in  the  nildst  of  a  complex  world 
political  and  mlllaary  situation  which  did 
not  resolve  Itself  juntli  Napoleon  was  de- 
feated. The  worlfl  dragged  through  that 
prolonged  period  oi  trouble  and  strife  before 
it  arrived  at  the  r^ative  stability  which  en- 
abled the  ordinar]  man  to  live  for  many 
decades  In  peace  and  without  fear.  Our 
twentieth-century  world  has  been  too  long 
In  the  state  of  political  and  economic  ten- 
sion, and  two  shattering  conflicts  have  oc- 
ctirred.  The  leaden  of  all  the  Allied  Nations 
have  contemplated , the  effects  of  past  policy 
and  by  means  of  tiie  Dvimbarton  Oaks  Con- 
ference and  the  Sm  Francisco  Conference 
have  set  out  to  liiprove  the  International 
political  machinery  so  that  friction  can  be 
Isolated  and  mlnixclzsd.    The  expectation  Is 


that  responsibility  or  trouble  making  and  a 
disposition  to  make  war  can  hereafter  be  fixed 
upon  that  nation  «  hich  is  considered  by  the 
others  to  be  at  It' lit  in  a  given  situation. 


The  merits  of  a  particular  problem  having 
been  decided,  it  Is  hoped  that  cooperation 
among  the  peacefully  inclined  win  be  so  com- 
plete and  decisive  that  no  group  In  any  coun- 
try will  care  to  press  for  war  when  faced  by 
a  world  which  does  not  want  another  war, 
great  or  small. 

I  spent  the  last  month  In  San  Francisco. 
I  had  the  advantage  while  there  of  con- 
ferences with  the  leaders  of  all  of  the  dele- 
gations, except  two  who  had  been  called 
away  from  the  Conference.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  attitudes  and  inclinations  of 
the  leaders  of  the  various  nations  cannot 
be  brought  home  to  our  people  generally. 
I  know  that  If  each  of  you  had  had  a 
chance  to  go  about  as  I  did  among  the  foreign 
delegations  you  would  be  heartened  tp  find 
the  horror  with  which  all  contemplate  war, 
the  fear  that  all  have  of  the  shattering  ef- 
fect of  another  great  war,  and  the  disposi- 
tion all  have  to  make  the  aci:ommodatlons 
that  will  minimize  the  possibility  of  an- 
other war. 

We  are  often  told — but  It  can't  be  said 
often  enough — that  we  must  accommodate 
ourselves  In  some  degree  to  the  ways  of  other 
nations.  I  think  we  know  that  now.  Other 
nations  will  have  to.  In  some  degree,  accom- 
modate their  ways  to  ours.  It  Is  a  mat  iter 
of  concession  on  the  part  of  all.  Ail  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  nation,  however 
powerful,  which  can  enforce  Its  will  against 
others  regardless  of  world  opinion.  That 
principle  was  clearly  behind  everything  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  good  beginning  made 
there  encourages  us  to  think  that  political 
men  may  have  at  last  begun  to  see  the 
Insanity  of  these  periodic  world  convulsions. 

I  said  the  results  had  been  good.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  because  the  enormous  pub- 
licity given  the  proceedings,  the  overemphasis 
given  so  many  Incidents,  and  the  over-stimu- 
lated hopes  of  some  people  have  tended,  I 
think,  to  magnify  problems  and  to  diminish 
the  Impact  upon  people  generally  of  the 
really  good  start  that  the  nations  are  making 
at  San  Francisco.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
history  will  look  to  that  meeting  as  the 
beginning  of  political  common  sense  among 
the  nations. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  and  other  meetings  which  must 
of  necessity  be  held  in  the  months  and 
years  which  are  ahead  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  confidence  which  all  the  na- 
tions have  In  one  another.  The  extent  to 
which  that  confidence  Is  enjoyed  will  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  the  great 
efforts  started  at  San  Francisco. 

I  ask  you  as  cltlwns  of  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  to  view  the  difficult 
problems  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time 
with  maturity  and  a  will  to  peace.  We  are 
fond  of  saying  that  we  are  peacefully  In- 
clined but  we  have  perhaps  been  quite  as 
ready  as  others  to  Insist  on  our  rights  with- 
out concession.  While  we  cannot  compro- 
mise the  essential  principles  to  which  we 
as  a  Nation  are  dedicated,  we  can  avoid  In- 
ternational political  Irritability  and  can 
bring  to  all  our  problems  a  cool  and  balanced 
Judgment. 


Peacetime  Draft  Stampede 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw   T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  R£cc«D.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  before  the  House  Se- 
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lect    Committee    on    Postwar    Military 
Policy: 

A  Congressman  faces  considerable  difficulty 
In  arguing  against  a  peacetime  draft  when 
testimony  favorable  to  such  a  draft  has  been 
given  by  such  celebrities  as  Generals  Eisen- 
hower and  Marshall.  Admirals  King,  Halsey, 
and  Nimitz.  and  Secretaries  Stlmson  and 
Forrestal.  But  even  a  cat  can  look  at  a  king. 
I  am  not  overawed. 

However.  It  is  a  tough  assignment  In  view 
of  my  deference  to  his  military  genius  to 
speak  out  In  difference  to  General  Eisenhower 
on  compulsory  peacetime  training.  But 
knowing  his  penchant  for  simple  and  direct 
speech,  his  tolerance  and  forbearance,  he 
would  want  all  Congressmen  to  express  their 
views — even  though  In  opposition.  Let  vis 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  a  peace- 
time proposal  and  not  a  proposal  for  war- 
time. These  great  men  who  have  testified 
are  now  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  They  are  experts  on  war.  It  Is  a  time- 
honored  tradition  of  this  country;  In  fact,  I 
believe,  in  all  democracies  worthy  of  the 
name,  that  the  military  authorities  keep 
their  hands  off  that  lawmaking  which  con- 
trols peacetime  living. 

A  great  American,  President  Wilson,  on 
July  18,  1918,  emphasized  this  truth  In  the 
following  words:  "A  very  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  our  institutions  is  that  the  military 
power  is  subordinate  to  the  civil."  Jefferson 
said:  "In  times  of  peace,  the  people  lock 
most  to  their  representatives."  The  armed 
forces  of  the  country  must  be  Instruments 
of  civilian  authority  which  determines  the 
Nation's  policies  and  this  was  the  Idea  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The 
founders  Insisted  that  the  civilian  head  of 
our  Government  be  Commander  In  Chief  of 
our  armed  forces.  And  In  this  war,  as  In  the 
last  one.  the  President  had  to  go  to  Congress 
to  get  essential  war  powers.  Remember  too, 
that  Congress  must  declare  war. 

The  Congress  and  not  the  War  or  Navy  De- 
partments control  the  Nation's  destiny 
especially  In  peacetime. 

Judging  from  the  important  men  that  have 
suddenly  been  bunched  together  to  testify 
before  this  Select  Committee  on  Postwar 
Military  Policy  on<  would  conclude  that  the 
Nation  is  to  be  stampeded  Into  adopting  this 
legislation,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  crusade 
engineered  by  the  military  to  spread  the 
idea  that  Congress  cannot  he  ♦  rusted  to  act 
wisely  after  the  stress  and  strains  of  war. 
The  War,  Navy,  and  State  Departments  have 
brought  up  their  most  powerful  panzer  divi- 
sions, as  it  were.  One  of  two  conclusions 
forces  Itself  upon  us.  First,  that  the  case  for 
peacetime  draft  is  so  weak  that  glittering 
personalities  had  to  be  ushered  In  to  bolster 
and  support  It.  Or  the  opposition  that  came 
from  the  churches,  labor,  schools,  and  col- 
leges was  too  powerful  and  thus  appeals  by 
colorful  persons  were  essential. 

General  Marshall  said,  "The  problem  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
directly  involves  the  problem  of  the  postwar 
military  policy  of  the  United  States."  What 
Is  that  postwar  military  policy?  Assuredly, 
we  should  have  no  peacetime  draft  until  we 
know  what  that  policy  is.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  Grew,  testifying  before  this  com- 
mittee, gave  us  no  inkling  as  to  what  that 
policy  is.  The  State  Department  Is  strangely 
silent  on  that  subject.  We  don't  even  know 
the  terms  of  the  armistice,  nor  has  the  peace 
treaty  been  written.  The  Charter  at  San 
Francisco  is  still  in  the  discussion  stage. 
That  charter  will  affect  our  military  plans. 
As  to  postwar  military  policy— which  cer- 
tainly shotild  be  blue  printed  before  we  break 
our  traditional  aversion  to  peacetime  draft — 
we  do  not  even  know  the  mJltary  policy  to 
be  followed  in  occupied  Germany.  General 
Eisenhower,  Marshals  Moatgomery  and 
Zukoff,  aiiti  the  Frehch  general  having  juris- 


diction have  yet  to  Integrate  their  separate 
plans  and  procedures  for  the  four  separate 
zones  of  German  occupation.    How  long  shall 
the  United  States.  Russia.  France,  and  Eng- 
land, then  the  Allied  Control  Council,  occupy 
Germany?     Shall  Germany  again  become  a 
Eovereign   nation?     If  so  when?     Scores   of 
questions  on  postwar  military  policy  crowd 
for  answer.     Until  we  know  the  answers  let 
us  not  prate  about  peace  draft.    The  gen- 
tleman  from   North   Carolina,    Congressman 
BuLwiNKLE,  asked  General  Marshall  for  his 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  after 
the  war.    The  general  replied:  "We  can't  de- 
termine that  until  we  know  the  character  of 
the  peace."     Certainly.  If  we  cannot  know  the 
size  of  the  Regular  Army  before  we  know  the 
character  of  the  peace,  then  by  the  process  of 
the  same  reasoning  how  can  we  advocate  a 
military  draft  In  peacetime  If  we  do  not  know 
the  character  of  the  peace?     General   Mar- 
shall   stated    that    a    large    standing    army 
"would  be  repugnant  to  the  American  peo- 
ple."    Well,   the  plans  for  peacetime   draft 
encompass  forces   larger   than   any  Regular 
Army  and,  to  my  mind,  will  be  Just  as  re- 
puenant  to  the  American  people. 

-Why.  we  certainly  do  not  know  the  postwar 
military  policy  to  be  applied  to  Japan.  We 
have  not  even  settled  the  fate  to  be  assigned 
Emoeror  Hirohito. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  trying  to  settle 
a  momentous  question  with  too  many  un- 
decided and  unknown  factors,  not  to  speak 
of  the  undetermined  ones,  floating  about. 
General  Marshall  himself  In  his  testimony 
stated.  "Until  the  settlement"  of  the  terms  of 
the  peace  It  will  be  impossible  to  determine 
the  strength  cf  the  postwar  mlUUry  forces  to 
be  maintained  on  an  active  status.  We  shall 
not  know  until  then  Just  what  our  military 
obligations  or  requirements  are  to  be," 
Adopting  a  peacetime  conscription  now  would 
be  like  sailing  on  a  sea  without  a  shore.  We 
know  not  wither  we  are  going. 

To  show  how  far  afield  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  testimony  went.  I  would  like 
to  quote  Admiral  Halsey  who  wrote  to  your 
committee  as  follows:  "I  have  one  more  point 
to  offer,  namely,  the  need  for  wise,  trained 
men  to  administer  the  national  policy.  We 
need  men  who  understand  the  causes  of  war 
and  conflict,  who  tmderstand  the  funda- 
mentals of  our  alms  and  Ideals,  who  under- 
stand the  Interrelation  of  international 
policies,  internal  policies,  trade,  and  finance 
and  the  true  significance  of  military  power. 
The  British  Empire  has  such  men  and  our 
amateurs  are  rarely  a  match  for  them.  Other 
countries  are  producing  them— but  few 
American  names  in  that  category  come  to 
my  mind."  Id  like  to  ask  how  a  military 
peacetime  draft  could  supply  that  wisdom 
and  understanding.  The  British  Empire  Is 
praised  by  him  for  Its  possession  of  men  of 
perspicacity  and  rare  acumen,  but  the 
British  have  no  military  draft  In  peacetime 
and  several  of  the  dominions  have  not  got  It 
in  wartime. 

General  Elsenhower,  urging  the  peacetime 
draft,  stated  In  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
"That  In  spite  of  all  technological  devices, 
numbers  were  vitally  Important  in  war."  He 
adds,  most  significantly,  "Physical  training 
will  always  have  to  be  repeated  after  the 
war  starts,  but  takes  the  least  time."  The 
general  thus  eliminates  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent arguments  In  favor  of  peacetime  train- 
ing. The  boys  would  have  to  be  retrained. 
Training  must  be  repeated.  That  is,  we 
would  have  to  do  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
now.  The  general  then  adds.  "Psychological 
Indoctrination  and  moral  training  require 
the  longest  time,  but  fortunately,  it  Is  never 
completely  forgotten."  These  terms  are 
vague  enough  to  mean  anything.  Psycho- 
logical Indoctrination  may  mean  Instantane- 
ous response  to  mUltary  dictation,  a  shelv- 
ing of  Independent  Judgment  in  the  obeying 
of  orders.  Is  that  desirable  for  peacetime 
living  in  a  democracy?    "Fortunately,"  ho 


says.  "It  Is  never  completely  forgotten."  Are 
we  Interested  in  developing  slavish  responses 
in  our  young?  Psychological  Indoctrination 
may  mean  patriotism  as  well.  Is  that  not  a 
function  of  our  schools  and  our  homes,  and 
has  our  patriotism  ever  faltered  without 
peacetime  conscription?  Moreov.'r.  psycho- 
logical Indoctrination,  to  be  effective,  mvut 
be  directed  against  a  specific  enemy,  against 
a  specific  aggressor.  Against  whom  are  we 
arming  psychologically  or  otherwise?  Surely, 
we  need  no  peacetime  draft  to  underscore  our 
hatred  of  aggression  or  our  proven  love  of 
liberty. 

General  Eisenhower,  brilliant  hero  of  the 
hour,  necessarily  talks  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  We  are  talking  about  peace- 
time conscription.  When  It  comes  to  peace, 
we  are  better  guided  by  men  of  peace  than 
by  men  of  war. 

The  nature  of  our  national  policy  In  times 
of  peace  should  be  determined  by  Congress 
and  the  President  as  representatives  of  the 
people. 

Secretary  of  War  Stlmson  testified  likewise 
In  favor  of  peacetime  draft.  "To  advocate," 
he  said,  "any  Dumbarton  plan  and  then 
sheer  ourselves  of  the  power  to  carry  It  out 
would  be  even  worse  than  our  refusal  to  Join 
the  attempt  at  world  organization  in  1019." 
Then  it  must  also  follow  that  In  order  to 
keep  our  commitments  In  the  new  league,  we 
must  keep  our  factories  and  farms  forever 
groomed  for  war. 

Armaments  and  food  and  ships  are  as  vital 
as  men.  Having  the  trained  men  but  with 
materiel  and  guns  and  transportation  fa- 
cilities lacking.  Is  like  trying  to  play  the 
fiddle  with  3  strings  broken  and  only  one 
Intact. 

What  would  It  avail  us  if  we  have  troops 
ready  for  action  but  no  tanks.  Jet-propelled 
planes,  robot  bombs,  no  Jeeps,  no  attack 
transports,  no  P.  C.'s.  no  electronics,  ersatz 
rubber,  radar.  These  Implements  of  war 
must  be  built.  That  construction  takes 
time.  While  they  are  being  built  men  can 
be  trained,  as  now. 

Otherwise,  to  have  the  trained  men  and 
these  armaments  simultaneously  we  would 
have  to  have  a  continual  armed  camp.  We 
would  be  forever  geared  for  war — with  reper- 
cussions highly  dangerous — staggering  taxes 
and  a  military  regimentation  that  would 
bode  111  for  our  democracy. 

Keep  this  always  In  mind.  A  so-called 
citizens  peacetime  conscripted  army  alone 
will  not  keep  us  prepared. 

Actually,  does  It  not  take  less  time  to 
raise  and  train  an  army  than  it  does  to 
convert  factories,  process  raw  materlasl,  shift 
manpower,   and   expand   production? 

Have  we  any  idea  of  how  many  men  are 
needed  for  our  contribution  to  the  policing 
force  of  the  new  League?  How  many  are 
needed  by  the  other  of  the  United  Nations? 
Nobody  knows  yet.  It  Is  like  buying  a  pig  in 
a  poke.  It  logically  follows  from  Mr.  Stim- 
son's  statement  that  every  member  of  the 
new  League,  In  order  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  would  have  to  sUy 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  every  country  turned 
Into  a  huge  military  camp.  That  doesn't 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  way  to  peace. 

He  says,  in  addition,  that  "No  matter  how 
dearly  we  may  desire  to  preserve  our  way 
of  life  by  peaceful  persuasion  alone,  no 
matter  how  earnestly  we  may  deplore  the 
resort  by  other  natlcns  to  aggressive  force 
to  gain  their  ends,  these  attitudes  of  peace- 
ful persuasion  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
the  physical  means  of  our  own  self-preser- 
vation, certainly  not  in  such  a  world  as  that 
we  now  live  in." 

Either  we  believe  or  don't  believe  In  a 
comity  of  nations.  We  must  have  faith  or 
skepticism.  To  say  that  "attitudes  of  peace- 
ful persuasion  can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
the  physical  means  of  our  own  self-preser- 
vation" is  approaching  the  problem  of  inter- 
national peace  on  the  wrong  foot.    It  1»  like  a 
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grcxjin  who  views  with  mspicion  his  brid« 
before  the  nuptials.  Such  a  union  is  headed 
ioT  the  rocJu.  bo  ts  such  a  charter  as  Henry 
StixnaoQ  envisages. 

Throughout  all  the  Secretary's  testimony, 
there  is  an  echo  of  the  otd  defeatist  attitude 
of  war  is  Inevitable.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Stim- 
•on'8  interpreutlcn  I  feel  that  If  wc  do  adopt 
peacetime  conscription  we  are  starting  off 
In  the  direction  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
and  we  can  never  establish  a  successful 
comity  of  nations  on  that  basis. 

The  generals  acd  admirals  and  Cabinet 
officers  may  voice  their  views,  but  the  lips  of 
la .009 .000  soldiers  and  sailors  are  sealed. 
Revised  Army  Rf^Iations  provide  that  "Ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  the  War  Department, 
efforts  by  any  person  in  the  active  service  of 
the  United  Slates  •  •  •  to  procure  or 
oppose  or  In  any  manner  Influence  legislation 
afTectlni?  the  Army  •  •  •  are  forbidden." 
It  la  rather  anomalous  that  high  ranking 
oaoers  are  free  to  express  themselves  willy 
nilly.  but  the  citizen  soldiery  is  deprived  cf 
Its  rights  to  express  Itself  on  a  pjacetlme 
raeamre.  which  effects  not  only  the  lives  of 
otir  soktlera  after  demobilization,  but  the 
Uvea  cf  tlM'lr  sons.  Let  the  boys  who  partici- 
pated In  the  invaalon  of  Normandy,  the 
l^jreat  of  Ardennes,  who  foxight  In  Olcinawa 
and  Iwo  Jlma.  on  the  beaches  of  Anzio  and 
on  Loson  have  their  say.  They  have  a  vital 
stake  m  this  legislation.  Let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  ir.  Congress  put  something  ever  on 
them  wfaeti  they  were  away  from  home  figbt- 
irg  for  thi*ir  country.  Let  ui  wait,  at  least 
till  Johnny  comes  marching  home  with  his 
buddies. 

AMOaCAIt    SOLOIXR    NZVER    rALTESXS 

Yesterday  Oeneral  Klaenhower  spoke  elo- 
quently of  the  American  soldier.  He  said: 
■"Willingly,  he  has  suffered  hardships. 
Without  a  vhimper  he  has  made  heavy  sac- 
riflcea.  He  has  endured  much,  but  he  has 
never  faltered.  His  aggressiveness — his 
readineas  to  cloee  with  the  enemy— has  be- 
come a  byword  in  the  embattled  armies  of 
Europe.  You  have  read  oaany  reports  of  his 
Individual  exploits,  but  not  one  tenth  of 
them  ever  ha«  been  or  ever  will  be  told. 
Any  one  of  them  Is  sufficient  to  fill  s  true 
American  with  emotion — with  an  in  tens* 
pride  of  hii  countrymen. 

"Never  haV(>  soldiers  »ieen  called  upon  to 
eiMlure  lon'^r  sustained  periods  of  contact 
vitli  a  vlcloua  enemy  nor  greater  punish- 
ment from  weather  and  terrain.  The 
American  has  been  harassed  by  rifle  and  auto- 
matic weapons,  pounded  by  hand  grenades, 
by  artillery  and  rocket  shells,  attacked  by 
tanks  and  airplane  bombs!  He  has  faced 
the  hazards  of  countless  mines  and  bocby 
traps  and  every  form  of  static  obstacle.  Ba 
has  conquered  them  all!" 

L?t  that  soldier  have  a  say  In  this  matter. 
Why  the  rush?  We  have  12.000  000  men  In 
•rma.  Wltii  discharge  on  points  of  non- 
coma  in  the  Army  will  still  have  millions 
trained  for  combat  for  a  long  time — even 
alter  VJ-day.  Add  to  these  seasoned  soldiers 
the  annual  number  of  18-year-old  lads. 
Furthermore,  urder  section  3  (c)  of  the  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  all  inductees 
continue  In  the  Army  and  Navy  Reserves  for 
10  years  aiuj.  are  subject  to  additional  training 
and  service.  Certainly  there  la  no  immediate 
j^eed  for  a  decision.  We  dare  not  allow  cur- 
aelvts  to  be  stampeded  by  glittering  speeches 
by  colorfiil  characters.  Screened  by  the  dry 
light  of  rea:ion  the  glitter  may  fade  and  the 
hues  may  s<«m  In  time  far  le&s  roseate. 

Against  vhat  enemy  are  we  arming  our 
peacetime  army?  Germany  U  kaput.  Japan 
lacee  a  setting  sun.  With  what  imaginary 
vlndmlll  do  wc  tilt? 

Aaalatant  Secretary  of  SUte  UacLeUh, 
•peaking  on  May  2&.  1M5.  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, put  it  well.  He  saki.  "Certain  com- 
mentators have  even  spoken  openly  of  an 
Inevitable  conflict  of  Interest  between  the 
Russians  ar.d  ourselves,  and  have   debated 


the  question  whether  Russia,  our  present 
ally,  is  our  enemy  or  our  friend — a  serious 
debate,  one  wou  Id  think,  with  our  soldiers 
living  side  by  aide  In  conquered  Germany 
and  our  common  dead  but  freshly  burled." 
H-;  points  out  further,  "The  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  Sates  and  the  Soviet  Union 
conflict  at  no  p(ilnt  on  the  earth's  surface. 
•  •  •  There  is  no  necessary  reason,  in 
other  words.  In  1  he  logic  of  geography  or  In 
the  logic  of  eccaomlcs,  or  in  the  logic  of 
national  objectl  re,  why  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  U  alon  should  ever  find  them- 
selves in  confUcI  with  each  other,  let  alone 
in  the  kind  of  ccnflict  n-ckless  and  irrespon- 
sible men  have  teguu  now  to  suggest."  Act- 
ing Secretary  ol  State  Grew  reemphasized 
these  views  of  arilty  ami  accord,  saying  that 
there  was  no  pirt  of  the  world  where  the 
United  States  and  Russian  interests  were  In 
basic  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  a  most  plaintive  and  elo- 
quent letter  a43;>eared  in  the  Army  news- 
paper. Stars  anc  Strip>e!5.  It  was  an  imag- 
inary letter  from  "one  of  the  dead"  who 
served  under  Genercl  Patten's  command. 
The  letter  takes  the  General  to  task  for  tell- 
ing children  of  a  Svinday-school  class  that 
they  would  be  til  e  soldiers  and  nurses  of  the 
next  war.  The  letter.  In  part.  Is  as  follows: 
"Another  war — not  a  hundred  years  from 
now,  but  right  iiround  the  corner.  I  don't 
know  what  the  other  26.999  boys  did.  but  I 
turned  over  in  my  grave.  General,  and  the 
dirt  above  me  m>ved  be<:ause  it  isn't  packed 
hard  yet. 

'Please  don'j;  tell  us  that,  General — not 
Just  now.  And  don't  f^y  it  again  to  otff 
families.  It's  tco  soon  for  them  to  under- 
stand. And  don  t  aay  it  to  the  world  at  a 
time  when  all  tlie  decent  nations  In  it  are 
working  to  build  a  peace  of  some  kind. 

"Couldn't  you  ;  ust  eort  of  hold  ycur  tongue 
at  least  until  after  that  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference? A  lot  of  petple — smart  people, 
too — axe  pretty  hopeful  about  the  way  things 
are  going  out  th«ire." 

Moral;  Shoemiker,  stick  to  your  last. 
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EXTEN5lbN  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  WIUJAM  A.  PITTENGER 

MINNttiOTA 

IN  THI  HOUSi  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesddy.  June  26, 1945 

Mr.  PITTENCieR.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago  pne  of  the  leading  New 
Deal  politicians  prom  Minnesota  called  at 
my  office.  He  probably  gets  a  larger  sal- 
ary than  does  la  Member  of  Congress, 
He  discussed  se|veral  pending  legislative 
proposals  with  Ime.  He  smiled  broadly 
when  he  askedjme  about  the  OfQce  of 
Price  Administration  and  his  demand 
that  it  be  renewed  for  another  year.  I 
told  him  that  I  ttad  expressed  my  opinion 
in  Pittenger's  Washington  Observations 
Xor  May  28.  1946.  and  that  while  I  rec- 
o^nlBed  that  we  needed  price  control  over 
a  great  many  commodities.  I  did  not  con- 
sider OPA  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
result.  There  «^as  no  question  as  to  my 
attitude  on  this 'matter  or  on  other  sub- 
jects which  we  talked  over. 

Imagine  my  siirprise  when  a  publica- 
tion sometime  after  our  interview  quoted 
this  distinguished  politician  as  saying 
that  Congressman  fTrrniGiR  would 
hardly  speak  to  lus  an  OPA;  that  he  said 


he  had  campaigned  against  it  and  is  uij- 
alterably  opposed  to  it,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing for  the  Eighth  District  to  know  how 
its  Congressman  stands  on  price  control, 
a  thing  so  vital  to  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  living. 

This  efifort  to  impress  the  readers  of 
the  publication  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
opposed  to  price  control  and  therefore 
opposed  to  keeping  down  tlie  cost  of  liv- 
ing Is  very  clever,  but  cf  coui\se  is  abso- 
lutely without  foundation.  Prom  time 
to  time  certain  elements  in  the  district 
can  be  careless  with  the  tru'Ji,  when  it 
serves  their  purpose.  Therefore,  it  is 
well  to  repeat  that  I  recognize  the  need 
for  price  controls,  and  seme  2  years  ago 
I  told  the  readers  of  this  publication  that 
prices  should  have  been  frozen  when 
wages  were  frcz?n,  and  it  v.as  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  unadulterated  politics  that 
prevented  such  procedure  at  that  time. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  said 
on  May  28,  and  I  want  to  repeat  now  just 
what  I  said  then  in  my  Washington  ob- 
servations on  this  subject: 

PmXNCEa'S     WASHINGTON    OBSERVATIONS,     MAY 
28,    1»45 

R?Epoftslbility  for  food  shortage:  Many  of 
us  have  felt  that  we  would  eventually  face 
a  crisij  In  connection  with  the  problem  cf 
food,  and  that  time  has  now  ardved.  As 
is  ctistomary,  tlie  question  arises  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people.  "What  is  Congress 
going  to  do  about  it?"  Then  it  Is  easv  to 
follow  the  line  of  reasoning  that  blames  Con- 
gress for  the  food  shortage.  1  am  dl!<cvv^siug 
the  problem  with  you  now  because  Congress 
has  not  had  a  thing  to  do  with  the  handling 
of  price  control  or  the  food  problem.  I  want 
to  deal  frankly  with  this  question,  although 
I  know  wluit  I  say  is  not  going  to  be  very 
popular  in  some  quarters.  We  all  recognize 
the  need  for  price  controls,  if  inflation  and 
ifesevil  consequences  are  to  be  avoided.  Con- 
sequently Congress  passed  a  law  creating  the 
Offlc«  of  Price  Administration.  This  law  wes 
to  be  administered  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  as  is  true  in  connection 
with  all  bureaus  and  departments.  You 
simply  cannot  have  435  Members  of  Congress 
framing  policies  and  regulations  and  admin- 
istering the  same.  So,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  the  administration 
of  the  laws  has  always  been  lelt  to  the  Execu- 
tive, although  I  think  when  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  falls  down,  Con- 
gress ought  to  step  in. 

There  can  be  no  qtiestion  about  the  food 
shortage,  and  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  responsibility  for  It.  Just 
the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  on  this 
subject,  and  I  quote  this  letter  because  I 
think  it  is  typical  and  illustrates  the  diffl- 
cultles  now  encountered  by  many  people. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"I'm  wrlUng  to  you  to  ask  If  something 
can't  be  done  about  this  point  system.  We 
are  a  family  of  five  and  have  three  growing 
children  In  school  and  It's  impossible  for  me 
to  get  along  on  so  few  points  for  butter  and 
meat.  I  now  have  only  enough  points  left 
for  1  pound  of  butter  and  all  of  2  weeks  left 
before  the  new  points  come  in,  and  three 
school  lunches  to  fix  every  day.  Please  try 
to  do  something  about  this  situation  to  help 
us  out." 

New  this  letter  represents  an  appeal  to 
Congress,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  here  suggested  1  am  In  favor 
o*  aboUshing  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  the  War  Pood  Administration,  and 
any  other  Government  agencies  that  are 
responsible  for  the  present  disgraceful  con- 
ditions in  connection  with  food  shortage. 
In  pUln  English.  I  think  the  policy-making 
offlclals  of   these  Government  dcpartmejits 


ought  to  be  fired  because  of  the  many  mis- 
takes they  have  made  without  Interruption, 
and  someone  with  common  sense  selected  to 
administer  the  food  problem.  I  shall  sup- 
port that  kind  of  legislation.  Infortunately 
I  belong  to  the  minority  party  and  If  wo 
tried  to  pass  a  law  like  that  ton  orrow,  tinder 
our  system  of  party  politics,  the  majority 
party  would  have  votes  enough  to  defeat 
such  a  measure. 

Now  Just  remember  that  tMs  subject  Is 
nothing    new.      I    pointed    out    In    remarks 
which  appear  in  tlie  Congress ional  Record 
July  8.  1943.  some  of  the  terrible  mistakes 
that  were   being  made  by  OPA  In  connec- 
tion with  the  food  problem.    I  \  redicted  then 
that  the  food    shortage  whicfc    appeared  to 
be  coming   would  get   worse   und   worse   as 
long  as  we  hPd  men  In  WasHngton  shap- 
ing the  policies  ot  OPA,  doing  a  bad  Job  cf 
it      Let    me   say    that    I    am    :iot    now   dis- 
cussing the  work  done  by  the  different  em- 
ployees throughout  the  United  States  of  this 
agency     Those  employees  are  given  the  rules 
and   regulations,   and   they  h:ive   to   follow 
them      The  whole  trouble   reas  right  here 
in  Washington.     When  the  people  voted   in 
the  election  last  November,  tie  majority  of 
them    endorsed    Just    what    v.e    have— food 
shortage  and  all  of  these  inconveniences,  be- 
cause these  agencies   are  appointed  by  the 
administration.     They   can   b<'   changed   by 
the  administration,  but  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that   a  committee  of   the  House   of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  a  committee   of  the  Senate 
cf  the  United  States,  have  boti  Investigated 
the  food-shortage  problem,  and  this  was  done 
in  April  and  May  of  this  year    and  In  spite 
of   the  fact   that   these   reports   both   state 
emphatically    that    the   OfBce   of   Price    Ad- 
ministration and  other  agencies  have  totally 
failed  In  handling  the  food  problem,  we  find 
some  good  party  politician  telling  the  Presi- 
dent that  there  has  been  Irresponsible  criti- 
cism  of   OPA.     It   Is  unfortunate   that   the 
President  was  misadvised   and  wrongly  ad- 
vised.   On  the  Hovise  commlttse  and  on  the 
Senate  committee  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers were  Democrats,   and  it   U  noteworthy 
that  the  Republican  Member.'   of  these  two 
committees     Joined     with     the     Democratic 
members  in  signing   a  report   pointing  out 
the   mistakes   of   omission   and    commission 
of    the   OPA.     Certainly    those   two   reports 
were  not  dominated  by  party  politics,  they 
Just  told  the  truth. 

I  think  it  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  when 
I    attended   a    meeting    of    some    milk    pro- 
ducers right  here  at  one  of    the  hotels   In 
Washington.     They   were   tryng   to   get   an 
order  indicating  the  price  they  could  charge 
for  milk  when  the?  sold  It  to  ;he  consumers. 
These  milk  producers  were  experienced  men. 
They    wanted    to    know    whEt    they    could 
charge,  so  they  could  make   plans,  for  pro- 
ducion  of  milk  and  dairy  pro<lucts  through- 
out the  summer      They   had  to  hire    help, 
arrange  for  food  for  the  catile.  and  other- 
wise get  ready  for  the  sprln;;  and  summer 
prosram.     After  spending  a  oouple  of   days 
with  the  Government  food  experts,  they  were 
blandly  told  by  the  experts    ;hat  there  was 
no  hurry  about  the  matter  bjcause  summer 
was  coming  and  the  experts  might  take  all 
that  time  In  between  arrlvlni;  at  a  decision. 
Of  course,  it  was  laughable  because. anyone 
with  an  ounce  of  brains  woud  know  that  a 
man  who  wanted  to  engage  in  milk  produc- 
tion  had   to   have   many   weiks  or   perhags 
month?  advance   notice  as   to  the  price  he 
could  charge,  before  starting  out  on  his  pro- 
gram of  production. 

Then  Just  one  more  Illustration:  Prom 
time  to  time,  and  this  coven;  quite  a  period 
of  time.  I  have  had  letters  telling  me  that 
the  farmer  was  selling  off  his  dairy  herd. 
The  last  time  this  subject  was  discussed,  was 
right  here  in  Washington.  A  man.  who  Is 
well  known  In  Minnesota  and  held  a  State 
office  In  the  recent  past,  said  In  substance 
that  he  thought  OPA  was  a  good  thing,  but 


that  It  had  made  one  mistake  right  after 
the  other.  He  said  he  owned  and  operated 
a  large  farm  but  when  OPA  started  to  fix 
prices  so  he  could  not  make  a  profit  on  milk 
and  dairy  products  he  Just  sold  off  his  dairy 
herd  and  quit  the  dairy  business.  This  man 
was  and  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?    Con- 
gress can  keep  on  protesting  the  mistakes  of 
these  Government  agencies,  and  we  can  sup- 
port   legislation    to   help   correct   the   same. 
But  after  all,  you,  too,  can  do  something. 
Yon  can  write  a  letter  to  the  White  House 
and  tell  the  President  Just  what  Is  Uklng 
place.    He  ought  to  know  about  It.    He  ought 
to  make  a  chance.    We  cannot  permit  present 
conditions  to  continue.    The  sad  thing  about 
It  is  the  fact  that  there  really  is  no  excuse 
for   a   food   shortage.     Those   who   have    to 
do  with  the  production  of  food,  have  always 
been  willing  to  furnish  plenty  of  It  If  they 
were  paid  for  their  services.    In  other  words, 
they  want  something  for  the  work  they  do. 
They  want  a  profit.    Until  we  get  around  to 
recognition  of  that  fact,  we  will  continue  in 
the  present  mess. 

The  situation,  of  course,  has  Its  element  cf 
tragedy.  Intelligent  bureaucrats,  if  there  is 
such  an  animal,  have  known  right  along 
that  as  the  war  progressed  there  would  be 
starvation  and  famine  in  Europe  and  that 
America  would  be  called  on  to  help  feed  those 
people.  Here  we  are— at  a  time  when  thero 
should  be  a  surplus  of  food,  there  Is  a  fhort- 
age  of  the  staple  and  substantial  kmds  of 
food  needed  In  our  American  homes. 
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Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  approxi- 
mately 3,000  Americans  of  Norwegian  an- 
cestry at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City. 
The  meeting,  held  on  Wednesday.  May 
30,  was  arranged  by  the  Norsk  Pylking— 
Norwegian -American  A.ssembly — an  as- 
sociation formed  in  1940  by  approxi- 
mately 50  Norwegian  organizations  of 
the  Greater  New  York  area.  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  Sons  of  Noi^way 
lodges,  several  churches,  and  a  number 
of  other  societies  and  orfjanizations. 

The  particular  aims  of  the  Norsk  Fyl- 
king  are  to  arrange  special  events  on  oc- 
casions which  they  feel  deserve  the  joint 
efforts  and  support  of  all  types  of  Nor- 
wegian organizations,  and  all  Norwegian- 
Americans.  The  Norsk  Pylking  spon- 
sored a  successful  commemoration  anni- 
versary prcgram  on  the  April  9  invasion 
of  Norway  and  also  arranged  a  large 
dinner  in  honor  of  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Norway  on  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States. 

The  keynote  of  the  affair  in  New  York 
on  May  30  was  the  joy  of  Americans  of 
Norwegian  blood  over  the  liberation  of 
Norway  from  occupation  by  enemy 
forces.  Selections  were  given  by  promi- 
nent musical  artists  and  a  chorus  of 
Scandinavian  singers.  The  New  York 
Philharmonic    Orchestra    rendered    an 


outstanding  concert  of  music  from  the 
following  Norwegian  composers:  John 
Svendsen,  Edvard  Grieg,  and  Eyvind  Al- 
nas.  The  soloists  were  Ellen  Repp,  Stell 
Andersen,  and  Sven-Olof  Sandberg,  all 
acicmplished  artists. 

Excellent  addresses  were  given  by  the 
following:  Rev.  Erik  L.  Jensen.  Rev.  Lars 
P.  Qualben.  Ph.  D..  Sigrid  Undset,  Consul 
General  Rolf  A.  Christensen,  and  Fred- 
rik  Hasluud. 

Much  credit  Is  due  Mr.  Arne  Foss, 
chairman  of  the  arrangements  commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  S.  A.  Haram,  general  chair- 
man of  the  Free  Norway  festival  and 
their  associates  of  the  New  York  area, 
for  the  splendid  success  of  the  event. 

The  Norwegian-American  bond  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  Seventh  War 
Loan  drive  also  arranged  a  program  in 
Times   Square  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  2,  at  which  time  I  spoke  to  approxi- 
mately 20.000  people.    Mr.  OlelBlngstad, 
of  Ne>v  York,  was  chairman  of  this  group. 
In  compiling  some  of  the  details  of  my 
address  at  Carnegie  Hall.  I  made  it  a 
point  to  confer  with  prominent  Norwe- 
gians who  are  in  this  country  represent- 
ing Norway  and  also  Norwegian-Ameri- 
cans who  have  ,made  outstanding  records 
as  American  citizens.   Because  I  feel  that 
the  compilation  of  ideas  resulting  from 
these  conferences  are  of  general  interest, 
I  am  inserting  my  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Brother  Foss.  Mr.  Haram.  honored  guests, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  all  friends  of  Norway, 
it  U  a  great  honor  and  a  rare  privilege  for 
me  to  be  a  part  of  this  Inspired  free  Noiway 
festival  program,  arranged  by  the  Norsk 
Fylking.  the  Norweglan-Americaii  assembly, 
of  Greater  New  York.  I  am  happy  with  you 
and  glad  to  be  here  this  evening. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  the  Norwegian-Americans  of 
the  New  York  area,  and  so  Mrs.  Hagen  and  I 
were  anxious  to  renew  and  enlarge  upon  our 
friendships  here. 

I  have  speculated  on  why  I  was  selected  to 
speak  on  this  happy  occasion.  Perhaps  It  was 
because  of  these  personal  facts  of  my  life, 
so  much  Norwegian. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  In  high  school  in 
Minnesota,  and  after  my  father's  death  in 
1919. 1  became  editor-manager  of  a  Norwegian 
weekly  newspaper,  called  Vesterhelmen.  My 
father  was  well  known  all  over  the  North- 
west for  his  contributions  to  Norwegian 
Journalism  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
He  came  from  Eggedal.  Sigdal,  Norway.  My 
mother,  still  living  In  Minnesota,  came  to 
America  from  Hardanger.  If  she  personifies 
the  womanhood  of  Norway,  then  that  country 
Is  indeed  rich  In  human  resources. 

I  was  baptized,  confirmed,  and  married  In 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  In  my  home 
town  of  Crookston,  Minn.  I  spent  4  years 
at  St.  Olaf  CoUege  In  Northfield,  Minn.,  the 
largest  Lutheran  school  In  America. 

Or  more  likely,  your  cominlttee  knew  that, 
as  a  Member  of  the  United  SUtes  Congress. 
I  represented  more  Norwegian-Americans 
than  any  other  RepresenUtlve.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  are  more  Norwegians  living 
in  the  Ninth  District  of  Minnesota  than  any 
other  congressional  district  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  early  days  there  were  bo  many 
Norwegians  In  some  areas,  that  the  Irish  and 
Preach,  and  even  some  ol  the  Indians  too, 
had  to  learn  to  speak  Norwegian  to  do  busi- 
ness, or  expect  to  get  along  very  well. 

I  notice  that  the  Sons  of  Norway  Lodges 
are  cooperating  with  other  groups  in  spon- 
soring this  celebration  and  festival.  This 
makes  me  even  more  appreciative  of  the  in- 
vitation received,  since  X  am  the  prssMent  oX 
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of  Norway  Lodfc  lu  WMhlncton, 


During  m)  jrttn  In  tbt  Nutloal  Oftpltftt,  tt 


bM  b«tn  my  pi1vil«t«  «nd  pItMUW  lo  m*»t 
aoH  of  th«  WitiHiUM  t«  oSMftl  iif*  th«r«. 
1  iMvt  btcN  iMMf  io  >oopMWK  niih  th*m  on 


many  probUma,  ■omc  ot  tpccUl  oonetm  to 
MorwAy. 

Par  tht  |)ftat  Mftral  fMrs  my  voice,  or 
mMULgm  of  mln*.  havt  bMn  Mnt  abortvAv* 
to  Nonvay  by  th«  United  Btatt  Odtet  of  Wir 
tnfonnation.  I  hare  talked  to  th«  Norwtflan 
poople.  in  an  effort  to  give  them  hopo  hnI 
courage  to  carry  on  In  their  r«Blatance  to  the 
German  iscrodera.  Perbapa  my  name  la 
bcttar  kno«n  in  Norway  than  here  in  New 
York. 

80.  all  of  this  Norwegian  background  may 
ttlggest  the  reasons  why  a  ycunj  Congress- 
man from  northwestern  Minnesota  is  here 
In  New  York  talking  to  you  this  evening  In 
this  famous.  flag-t>edecked  palace  of  music. 

After  accepting  the  invitation.  I  wondered 
what  I  migit  talk  about.  I  walked  over  to 
a  picture  hanging  on  my  ofiOce  wall.  My  eyes 
caught  tl)c  word  spirit  and  I  read  on.  "That  s 
it."  I  said  to  myself  So  I  have  chosen  the 
theme  "Norway,  the  arsenal  of  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  democracy." 

But  tint,  a  little  bit  about  Norway  itself. 
Norway  is  ft  snaall  country  in  size.  Its  area 
IS  only  12s  000  square  miles,  at>out  as  large 
as  th3  New  England  States  and  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  combined.  Its  population 
U  less  thar.  3i)O0.COO  people.  So  ace  might 
ask  v.'hat  cxiuld  £uch  a  small  nation  con- 
trlbu'e  to  the  cause  of  the  Allied  Nations  In 
th  8  world  ftjnfllct. 

■It   is  a  privilege  for  me  to  briefly  relate 

here,  first,  a  part  of  Its  great  material  and 

supply   aul.itacce.     Well,   let's   look   at   the 

^  record.    As  your  late  Al  Smith,  of  New  York 

cfteu  aJkeU,  "What  does  the  record  say?" 

First  of  all.  the  N^wegians  held  back  the 
mighty  Oe:-inan  force*  for  63  days  longer 
than  any  other  amaUer  nation  had  done. 
Thia  gave  all  cur  allies  additional  time  to 
p.ep.ire  themaelvts. 

When  Hitler  invaded  Norway  In  April  IMO, 
be  fully  tx(ect(d  the  Norwe«i.tn  Fleoi  Io  «•• 
plttUaie.  His  stuuKea  r.idiueU  meagafM  to 
over  1.100  Norwegian  ahipa  od  the  seven 
eenit.  ordering  them  all  to  tall  into  Asia, 
Morvccian  ot  neutral  porta.  Dio  they  com- 
ply? You  ihiuld  have  heard  adme  uf  the 
abort  directive  tnaeeotee  they  tent  back  to 
th"  llulcr  HitDit. 

Wtthaul  a  stntte  paceptkm.  and  tn  thotr 
evgrlastlnit  ilurioua  credit,  the  captalna 
brought  their  ahlpa  to  Allied  or  urutral 
porta  to  await  ordora  from  their  government 
and  to  con.inue  in  the  ilglit  (ur  freedom. 

AlmoAt  nil  (it  the  as.OlO  mms  of  Norway 
who  maniii'd  theee  ahlpa  of  thn  Norwegian 
merchant  marine,  had  relativna  back  bum* 
who  were  lubiect  to  Oestapo  torturn  and  op- 
preaalon,  Yet  they  carried  on  without  mm- 
plaint  and  with  even  more  dctcrmlnntion 
Rnd  vigor.  Untli  rnw.  mnat  of  them  have  not 
heard  from  tiieir  famlliee  since  the  invrs'oii 
and  then  only  throu.^h  the  channela  of  tb* 
Red  Cruta.  What  happy,  joyful  dnya  are  tn 
■tore  for  them  and  thoaa  at  home  when  they 
return  to  their  home  porta  to  rejoin  their 
(amiliea.  Kor  theae  peoplo.  too,  we  rejoice 
here  ton  g tit. 

The  entire  Norwegian  merchant  marine. 
of  aimoet  a.OOOAOO  tons  and  3A  000  aturdy 
men.  have  done  n  thrlllinit  and  tremrndou* 
Job  In  the  transport  nf  troops,  fixxl.  nnd  WAr 
materials  to  the  Oghtlrit  frunta.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  thnt  Job  m  thf  Paeiflr,  What 
Norwrgtnn  ahtpping  did  to  aave  Britain  and 
help  ua  during  the  early  daya  of  the  war,  and 
after  Dunkirk,  and  early  in  1043.  will  be 
florlotialy  engraved  Into  the  pagee  of  world 
hiatory.  tMr  a  time  when  these  thinits 
apelled  the  diffrrence  betwt<en  contlntied  re- 
autauce  or  defeat,  the  carried  mure  than  half 
the  tonnage  of  war  supplies  to  Brttlah  porta. 
We  are  indebted  ao  much  tu  these  Viking  aona 
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supreme  saorlflce. 

On  th'a  Ameriri's  Memcrial  Day,  «e  have 
paused  briefly  In  irtbuu  io  tbeir  honor  and 
HMMory.  aa  well  a  1  to  our  own.  No.  they  are 
tMt  dead  «bo  fel  lu  giur;  for  freedom  and 
for  truth. 

And  th!a  record  of  Norway's  achievement  is 
recottntzed  by  al  Allied  lecdera.  For  in- 
stance. Admiral  B  nory  3.  Land,  Chairman  of 
the  United  Statci  Maritime  Commission,  in 
welcoming  a  groip  of  Norwegian  sailors  to 
Wa.<ih!ngton,  said: 

"1  think  it  was  u  British  publication  which 
said  that  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  was 
worth  as  much  to  the  Allied  cause  as  a  mil- 
lion soldiers.  Wei,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
is  no  exaggeratloi  1:  you  are  worth  far  more 
than  a  million  m  ?n." 

The  late  Pre.stdf  nt  Roowrelt.  a  great  friend 
of  Norway's,  siimrfied  up  America's  apprecia- 
tion of  Norwegian  he?p  ard  valor  in  the  war 
In  the  following  vords: 

"At  home.  th<  Norwegian  people  hnve 
silently  resisted  t  ae  invarlers'  will.  Abroad. 
Norwegian  ships  and  Norwegian  men  have 
rallied  to  the  caiise  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  their  as^l'stai  ice  to  tliat  cause  hns  been 
out  of  all  prcport  on  to  tteir  small  number." 

Even  though  a  be  was  occupied  and  her 
government  was  f  >rced  into  exile,  Norway  baa 
paid  her  own  wa  r.  From  her  trrasury  end 
from  the  income  of  her  sierchant  fleet  sbe 
has  paid  the  interest  and  payments  on  her 
loans  and  forel  Jfn  obligations  and  has 
financed  her  own  Dart  in  the  war  against  the 
Axis.  Even  the  bi  nda  of  the  ctUes  of  Bergen 
and  Oalo  have  lje«n  paid. 

She  financed  little  Ncrway  camp  up  in 
Canada  and  U  so:  t  sturd;/  fighters  and  fliera 
to  participate  in  :h3  battle  of  Europe.  The 
Royal  Air  Force  sj  Id  the  Norwegtana  had  the 
highest  score  of  enemy  victims  In  1044  In 
relation  tn  the  ni  mber  ot  planes  In  the  sir. 

Now  what  ab<  ut  the  Norwegtana  who 
stayed  at  home  m  \Ue  the  Oermnna  occupied 
thalr  country.  F<  r  the  piis^  A  years,  Norway 
has  been  a  myi  ery  land  to  most  cf  the 
world,  but  an  lb  i  Umo  tba  Oermiuio  hnve 
bean  baraaaed  by,  undoubtedly,  the  brat  or- 
ganlwd  reelstMm  1  movement  in  occupied 
Itiropo.  Norway  isa  never  been  entirely  out 
off  rroaa  some  AU  ed  eld  nod  eentsots. 

The  stubborn  fli^l  u(  Norway'a  men, 
wotnrn,  and  child  ren  aooompllshed  mors  for 
Norway's  future  Utan  aoy  vioiory  om  the 
battlsflelds.  Yes,  wn  AmortMUM  ot  Ifortvaflan 
descent,  can.  and  should,  be  proud  of  these 
Iforweflana. 

Let  me  glvt  y>u  a  few  htmfian  Interest, 
heart-warming  inrtdents  of  thnt  fight: 

The  wurld  shciild  know  the  itcry  of  the 
church  and  the  Dlargy  In  Norway,  It  has 
been  the  Ineplrl  4,  sustaining  support  to 
the  people   In  tl  leir  Aght  agaltist  the  ag- 


gressor. I 

t  love  to  trll  ^hls  true  atory  of  tbe  1 
theran  Chnrrh  Ie.id««r  of  Norway  Quial 
had   demande<l  of  Bishop  livand  Bargf 
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i«hop  livand  Barggrav 
that  he  order  thejl.ioo  bltbooaaad  ministers 
back  tu  their  caurchrn.  Bishop  Berggrav 
refused  to  do  so.  j  He  wan  called  in  by  Quia- 
ling,  wbn  had  becime  greatly  «x:\'.per»ted  be- 
cause of  the  lack]  of  "cooporat'on '  received. 
8<i  Quiffllng  auld  ti*  Blah(  p  Borggrev.  "I  have 
a  gt)od  notion  tt>  ;ut  off  >uur  head." 

The  Biahrrp  coolly  rvfiied,  "Well,  here  X 
am!" 

Such  ts  the  ci>urage  end  spirit  of  the 
churchmen  of  Niirway.  The  attltule  and 
struggle  uf  the  rhiirch  in  Norway  and  Bishop 
Uerggrnv'i  Imdcrahip  hai  cuught  the  lma|l< 
nation  of  all  chtf-chinen  lit  Amaricn. 

You  may  have  lieard  the  utory  toUi  by  Oene 
Tunney.  former  v4D''ld"«  Iwxing  champion; 

"X  like  to  think  of  Norway  and  her  poopio 
as  being  eiemplli  led  by  the  Norwegian  of- 


ficer In  a  Canadian  aviailoa  tvaiiilng  eamp 
who  was  aaked  thia  qiiesiMm  bf  a  kUidly  old 
lady,  Oo  wbat  date  wot  NonMy  aonnum^ 
by  Uermony?'  lie  fwie^lately  inappad  to 
■tientton  and  replied  poliirly  bui  firmly, 
'Madftm,  Norway  Itaa  not  bten  oouquaredi 
she  la  only  occupied.' " 

Ah,  my  friends  what  spirit  tbera  ta  In  tba 
hearts  ot  the  Vikings. 

Some  of  you  already  have  tba  atory  of  the 
two  men  who  had  worked  together  in  the  un- 
dariround  rcrlatanca  mevemrnt  for  three  long 
ysara.  Ibey  knew  each  other  only  by  their 
Drat  names,  which  were,  of  course,  false  ones. 
Finally  one  day.  with  the  Gestapo  getting 
close  to  them,  both  of  tbeaa  had  to  eecape 
into  Sweden.  As  they  arrived  into  the  aafe 
territory  of  Swedsp.  the  one  man.  Jobtm, 
aaked  the  other,  (^iatian.  what  he  had  done 
before  tbe  war.  Christian  answered  "I  waa  a 
augpeme  court  Justice."  Surprised.  Joban  re- 
plied. "Well.  I  was  a  taxi  driver  in  Oslo  " 
They  were  close,  understanding  friends  and 
will  remain  ao  in  the  never  ending  battle  tor 
freedom  and  liberty. 

I  regard  all  loyal  groups,  organizations, 
and  indlviduala  in  Norway  as  heroes  in  the 
fight.  For  instance,  the  mothers,  the  house- 
wives, the  women  of  Norway.  Theirs  was  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  patience. 

But  before  my  time  expires,  I  want  to 
mention  particularly  the  school  teachers  and 
the  children.  Ycu  know  the  dastardly  treat- 
ment given  650  or  more  teachers  imprisoned 
In  Plnmark.  They  would  not  yield  to  any 
presaure  whatever.  One  teacher  said  this: 
'If  I  had  10  lives.  I  would  gladly  give  them 
up  if  I  could  thus  l>e  as^urtd  that  my  children 
would  not  t>ecome  like  the  Nazis. " 

You  will  remember  having  heard  that  the 
teachera  were  locked  in  railway  cars  and  sent 
northward.  At  many  of  the  autiona  along 
the  route  Norwegian  children  would  cor^pre- 
gate  and  sing  tbe  national  anthem  of  Norway. 
Ja  Vi  Blsker  Detta  Landct.  as  the  trains 
paned  by. 

There  wss  a  kindred  feeling  of  fellowship 
between  tbe  teaohers  and  tba  children. 

There  Is  the  story  of  the  snaall  boy  who 
went  to  hia  teacher  and  told  him  thnt  he 
knew  what  tba  Naals  were  trying  to  do  but 
thsv,  the  children,  would  not  let  them  do  it. 

Their  Standards  were  built  up  in  their 
hearu  from  ttmae  of  old. 

In  Bergao  om  day  the  sehool  children  had 
been  ordered  to  atteiul  a  Nasi  vouth  eihibl- 
lion.  But  instead  r>f  entertnn  the  audi- 
leriumi  thit  youngsters  marched  right  past 
the  entrance  atngtng  the  national  nnihem 
and  shuttling.  "Long  livg  the  kinRl"  Ail  were 
•rreatei  «nepi  a  Uny  e-year-old  who  bad 
bean  otarkioked.  The  little  chap  ran  up  to 
a  pollaemsn  and  ahouted; 

"Long  live  the  kingt  X  want  to  be  arrested 
too. ' 

mich  hsa  been  the  spirit  cf  Norwegian  chil- 
dren and  the  aplrit  of  any  nation  follows  the 
spirit  of  Its  younger  grneri\tlon. 

And  10,  tn  spite  of  sll  the  Rufferlrg,  Amert- 
eana  need  not  pity  Norway's  pefiple, 

Aa  Frederirk  Fnsake,  an  exiled  Norweftsn 
professor,  In  1043,  ssld  In  Btorkbolm,  "Don't 
pity  us,  we  hsve  gained  fomethlng  In  tb«t 
Isst  ton«  years  deeper  faith  and  deeper 
love."  I  miffbl  edd  ieepir  undoretandlng. 
He  furtlMr  added.  "The  country  they  wanted 
to  take  from  ua  la  now  ours,  mora  llMn 


Bo  X  went  to  pay  tribute  to  the  boat  fltan- 
tiers  of  Norway  By  their  sterllBg  gOnifgge 
nnd  eadtllOBee.  they  ln*plred  Norwegians  be- 
yond tht  eountry'R  hordcra,  and  freedom  lov- 
ing peoples  everywhere,  to  try  to  emulate 
their  coivage  and  fortitude.  They  filled  thoee 
wbn  were  tf9  to  fight,  with  the  will  to  fiibtl 
and  work  with  all  possible  strength  for  the 
OM  coounon  aim  which  was  uppermoat  In  nil 
Norweglnn  hearta— the  liberation  of  their  be- 
loved eountry. 

We  cannot  Ignore  thli  fact:  U  the  home 
trout  had  crumbled,  tbe  Norwegian  nght  lor 
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liberation  would  have  crumbled.  Because  tbe 
home  patriots  held  Arm,  Norwiy  now  Uvea 
ggnltt  In  freedom  and  honor. 

Yet  the  Norwegian  patriots  seek  no  plaudlta 
for  thentMlves.  Initaad.  from  them,  come 
txpreuioni  of  thenka— appreciuilon  for  the 
aid  of  Norway's  allies  In  the  stiuggle:  gratl- 
tude.  too,  to  their  coursgeous  Oovernment 
and  King,  now  In  Oslo  snd  in  London,  for 
wise,  effectivs  and  uncompronitsing  leader- 
ship. Whst  a  Joyous  and  gigantic  reception 
U  in  store  for  King  Knnkon  wh  ?n  he  returne 
to  Oslo  early  in  the  year.  Just  about  S  years 
arter  leaving  his  homeland. 

While  testimonials  for  Norway  are  not 
needed.  I  want  to  give  you  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  hundreds  of  noted  persons  who 
have  subscribed  to  the  grest  spirit  and 
devotion  shown  by  Norway  .md  the  Nor- 
wegian people.  And  even  Napjleon  believed 
that  moral  power,  the  spirit,  I  would  say,  is 
three  times  as  strong  as  physical  power. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  of  New  York,  said  this: 
-Things  of  the  spirit  never  die."  It  is  a 
perpetual  flame,  consecrated  to  freedom. 
Norway— the  whole  world  la  litirred   by  the 

^^Referrine  to  the  home  front  of  Norway. 
Claude  R.  Wlckard,  United  Sates  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  said:  "I  aee  In  that  resist- 
ance an  unconquerable  spirit. " 

William  S.  Knudsen,  lieutenant  general  ol 
the  United  States  Army  and  notorcar  man- 
ufacturer, is  reported  to  have  &-ald:  '"The 
magnlflcent  spirit  shown  by  the  Norwegian 
Nation  will  go  down  in  history  as  an  example 
of  the  rugged  strength  of  Its  people." 

S-nator.  James  E.  Mtjiuiat.  cf  Montana,  has 
stated  "The  use  of  terrorlsir  and  brutality 
has  not  broken  the  spirit  of  the  Norwelglan 
people,  but  has  only  aroused  that  historic 
atubbornnesa  and  courage  which  characteris- 
tically has  placed  them  in  the  vanguard  of  all 
movements  of  human  progrew .  The  spirit  of 
Norway  will  not  be  conquered." 

I  could  go  on,  but  you  understand  what 
I  mean.  There  arc  no  words  idequate  to  ex- 
preaa  the  admiration,  which  we  in  America. 
feel  for  the  courageous  Norwegian  people. 
The  good  fight  they  have  been  making  both 
in  and  out  of  Norway,  and  their  unbreak- 
able •pirii  are  insplrstlons  to  every  free  rnan 
•ifb  woman  the  world  over.  Bo  long  aa  hu- 
man beings  ao  reveal  an  invincible  core  of 
spiritual  faith  and  an  Inner  citadel  of  hu- 
man  dignity,  that  refuaee  to  i.urrender,  there 
la  bopa  for  the  world. 

And  now  you  may  aak— what  are  Norway  • 
pokiwar  problema  and  hrr  fattire  hopes 

We  already  have  ar^n  the  iiolitical  rhange- 
over  from  German  occupatu  n  to  Nf)rwpgian 
control  accomplished  peacefully.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  algn  of  chros  or  atrlfe. 

The  first  problem,  of  cotirie.  la  the  fur- 
nUhlng  of  food  and  clothing.  Related  to 
that  ta  the  development  and  recstnbllshment 
of  her  fishing  industry  In  older  to  help  reed 
themaelves  and  other  hungry  peoplea  as  well. 
Norway  also  wonts  the  opportunity  to  btay 
food  In  the  United  Btatea,  Bhe  will  get  It. 
The  i^f  xt  immediate  ierlotie  problem  la  the 
reconveriion  and  rebuildltig  of  her  great 
merchant  marine.  And  then,  too,  the  re- 
building of  iome  of  her  partially  destroyed 
cities,  homes,  and  fartorlea, 

In  tunes  ah^ad,  1  aee  Norway,  alttlng  td- 
vantngfou»ly  on  the  crossixads  of  polar  and 
north  hemispheric  airplane  rouie»,  with  her 
1.800-nille  coaat  line,  becoming  even  more 
Important  In  the  field  of  tranaportatlon. 

Norway  also  will  become  n  "must"  place  to 
aee  and  vuit  for  world  triivelera  and  vaca- 
ttonlats. 

With  her  vaat  reaourcee  for  hydroeleotrlo 
power.  Norway  may  beoomn.  If  ehe  wishes,  a 
much  larger  mnnufaeturlni  Nation. 

And,  aa  It  hne  in  the  :?aat.  Norway  will 
eoiitiiuis  to  give  Ita  great  contrlbullona  to 
the  world'a  beet  mualc,  ajt.  literature,  ad- 
encr.  discovery,  aitd  esplorittlona. 


And  furthermore,  ehe  will  preaa  forward  her 
demooratio  spirit  tn  building  n  peaceful 
world, 

My  friends,  In  the  daya  to  eome,  the  Nor* 
weglan  and  the  American  people  will,  for 
their  own  aafety  and  for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  all,  walk  together  in  majeety,  in 
truth,  in  freedom,  in  Juatlee,  and  in  peace, 

On  thla  solemn  Memorial  Day  in  America, 
thia  is  and  must  be  our  dedicated  and  divine 
purpoae.  My  good  people— thie  la  my  chal- 
lenge to  you.  How  will  you  walk?  And 
what  will  you.  each  of  you,  do  for  the  great 
cauac  of  liberty  and  peace? 

Jeg  takke  dere  alle  aammen— I  thank  you 
and  good  night. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZlE 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVfiS 

Tuesday.  June  26.  1945 

Mr.  Mckenzie.  Mr.  speaker,  again 
the  meddlesome  demagogues  are  at  it. 
Again  every  effort  is  being  made  to  stir 
up  racial  and  religious  strife,  and  even 
strife  between  the  dlfterent  nationalities 
who  make  up  the  population  of  this  Na- 
tion, through  further  agitation  of  the 
so-called  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Committee.  This  vicious  bit  of  legisla- 
tion sounds  very  innocuous  at  first 
glance.  But  read  it  again.  It  Is  the 
most  vicious  disturber  we  have  seen  In  a 
long  time.  It  definitely  violates  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  every  citizen  to 
choose  his  own  associates  and  employees. 
It  l8  primarily  designed  to  force  em- 
ployers of  the  Nation,  particularly  In  the 
South,  to  Intermix  the  Negro  along  with 
hli  white  employeea  In  his  store,  in  his 
oCBce,  in  his  factory,  and  In  the  achooU, 
too. 

But  It  U  more  far-retchlng  than  that. 
If  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  the  radl- 
caU  and  extremlats  of  Ihla  NnUon  will  try 
to  carry  it  to  the  extrcmr,  it  would  m«'Rn 
that  every  builneai  and  orgtnliatlon 
would  have  to  employ  a  oroportlnnnto 
number  of  every  race,  creed,  and  nation- 
ality In  the  community.   No  organltatlon 
would  be  exempt,   Race  mcanu  white  and 
black,  brown  and  yellow.    Creed  means 
religloui    or    political    belief.    National 
origin  meana  Just  what  It  says.    An  em- 
ployer would  have  to  employ  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  persons  of  every  na- 
tional origin,  English  and  Irish,  Italian 
and  French,  Chinese  and  Mexican,  even 
Japanese  and  Negro.  Employment  would 
have  to  be  broken  down  to  a  proportion- 
ate number  of  all  creed*.  Catholics  and 
Protesianti.  Jews  and  gentiles,  and  In 
the  political  field  It  would  mean  that  you 
would  have  to  ascertain  that  there  was  a 
proportionate  number  of  Drmocritts  and 
Republicans  and  even  CummunlaU  in 
each  organlaatlon.    It  could,  In  the  ex- 
treme, reach  even  into  th©  churches,  any 
place  where  employment  was  offered  and 
wagee  paid.    Oh,  I  know  that  a  lot  of 
people  will  say  that  is  carrying  the  thing 
too  far.  thttt  it  could  never  happen  that 
way:  X  know  that.   But  I  also  know  that 
this  thing  li  Just  a  itarter.   The  radlcaig 


are  bulng  their  arguments  on  the  racial 
problems  of  the  South.  They  are  trying 
first  to  break  down  our  racial  segregation 
laws,  but  that  is  Just  a  starter:  they  art 
Just  getting  their  fool  In  the  door,  and 
there  Is  no  telling  what  they  might  try 
to  do  once  they  got  a  foothold.  Anything 
Is  poialble  under  this  act.  Trouble  Is 
sure. 

The  so-called  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Act  Is  the  most  Insidious  and  dia- 
bolical threat  to  the  American  social 
scheme  that  has  ever  been  concocted.  It 
breeds  only  dissension  and  chaos.  It  can 
accomplish  no  good  but  can  bring  untold 
strife  and  possibly  bloodshed.  We  mtist 
do  everything  possible  to  defeat  it. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Quincy  Patriot 
Ledger.  Quincy.  Mass.: 

THE   BEGINNING   OF   THE  EHD» 

"The  decree  here  approved  may  well  be. 
and  I  think  threatena  to  be,  but  a  first  step 
in  ahackling  of  the  press,  which  will  eubvert 
the  constitutional  freedom  to  print  or  to 
withhold,  to  print  as  and  how  one'a  rea- 
son or  one'a  intereat  dictatea.  When  that 
time  cornea,  the  atate  will  be  aupreme  and 
freedom  of  the  atate  will  have  auperaeded 
freedom  of  the  individual  to  print,  being  re- 
aponalble  before  the  law  for  abuse  of  the 
high  privilege. 

"It  Is  not  protecting  a  freedom  but  eon* 
fining  It  to  prescribe  where  and  how  and 
under  what  condltiona  one  muat  Impart  the 
literary  product  of  his  thought  and  reaearch. 
Thla  la  fettering  the  preaa.  not  striking  oB  its 
chains." 

When  a  Justice  of  the  Suptrma  Court,  sup- 
ported by  the  Chief  Justice,  makes  this  stales 
ment  about  a  Bupr«me  CXurt  decision,  we 
think  It  high  time  (or  An.orlcana  to  begin 
to  wonder  in  Ju«t  what  dirrctlon  thla  Nation 
In  moving  toward  destruction  of  the  Bill  of 
KighUi,  the  eacred  document  that  guaranteee 
freedom  to  every  American. 

Nor  are  theae  two  members  of  the  Cotxrt 
alone  In  expresaing  their  apprehension.  A 
third  member  of  the  Court  saya  "If  unaup- 
ported  aanumptlnns  and  conjectures  aa  to  the 
l)Ubllc  Intereat  and  competition  among  news- 
pat)ers  are  to  warrant  a  relatively  mild  decree 
auph  as  thla  one,  they  will  aleo  sustain  un- 
lust  and  more  draatlo  measures.  The  blue- 
print will  then  have  been  drawn  for  uae  of 
the  deapot  of  tomorrow." 

What  cauaed  the  three  dUtlngulahed 
luriata.  Justice  Roberta  and  Chief  Justice 
■tone  In  the  flmt  Inatanee,  and  Juatioe 
Murphy  In  the  aecond.  to  write  auch  con- 
demnation and  warning  waa  the  Ave  to  three 
deolslon  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Oot- 
ernment'a  elvll  antitrust  caae  againat  the 
Aaeoolated  Press, 

Thoee  five  members  of  the  Court  who  fur 
this  decision  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
Bill  of  Rlghu  admitted  placing  the  handling 
of  newB  in  the  aamo  category  aa  the  handling 
of  food.  They  attW  little  dlOsrence  deeplte 
the  fact  that  freedom  of  the  preea,  like  our 
other  great  deinuoraiic  fieeduma,  baa  been 
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nartnteed  In  »rUcIe  I  of  the  Conitltutlon 
which  mys  'Confren  shall  malte  no  l«w 
rwpertlng  an  MtabltRhm^nt  of  rHIgion.  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercUe  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  rree<loin  of  ipeech.  or  of  the 
prew;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Oovcrmnent 
for  a  redres«  of  grievances." 

Read  these  words  and  then  tell  mm  how 
five  laen?.bfrs  of  the  Supreme  Court  can 
Jiistlly  this  statement  m  their  maJorttT 
opinion : 

•'The  fact  that  the  publisher  handles  news 
while  others  handle  food  does  not  •  •  • 
afford  the  publisher  a  peculiar  constitutional 
sanctuary  in  which  he  can  with  impunity 
vlolat«  laws  reguIaUng  his  business  prac- 
tices." 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  with  Chief  Justice 
Stone  «88ent!ng.  finds  this  paragraph  hard 
to  Justify  in   the  Associated  Press  case. 

In  discussing  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Associated  Press  allegedly  violated  the  law 
Mr.  Justice  Roberta  says  -I  am  unable  to 
determine  on  which  of  such  possible  grounds 
the  Judgment  of  illegality  Is  rested.  The 
Court"*  opinion  blends  and  mingles  state- 
menu  of  fact,  Inferences,  and  conclusion.'!. 
ftnd  quoUiions  from  prior  opinions  wrested 
from  their  setting  and  context  In  such  a 
fashion  that  I  find  It  Impossible  to  deduce 
noor*  than  what  orderly  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  facts  relevant  to  any  one  of  the 
possible  methods  of  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Act  Is  avoided.  In  the  view  that  sep- 
arate consideration  would  disclose  lack  of 
support  of  any  finding  of  specific  wrong- 
doing. But  the  i?rneral  principle  that  noth- 
ing added  to  nothing  wiU  not  add  up  to 
•omething  holds  true  in  this  case." 

Or  perhaps  we  should  quote  another  sec- 
tion of  the  dissenting  opinion,  which  says 
thfc  opinion  "seems  to  attribute  to  the  court 
below  a  finding  that  AP  has  unduly  or  un- 
reasonably restrained  trade.  As  wlU  cppcar, 
the  court  below  made  no  such  finding  and 
because  it  could  not  do  so.  sought  another 
ground  on  which  to  base  Its  decision.  More- 
over, the  facts  assumed  are  specifically  de- 
nied by  the  answer,  and  contradicted  by  the 
proofs." 

We  think,  too.  that  we  should  point  to  this 
sUtement  of  Mr.  Justice  Rcbarts.  in  which 
he  says  the  "decree  may  well  result  not  in 
freer  competition  but  Ina  monopoly  in  AP 
or  UP.  cr  in  some  resulting  agency,  and  thus 
force  full  and  complete  regimentation  of  all 
news  service  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  " 

This  is  Just  what  we  fear  may  foUow  be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court  decision      To 
those  who  know  the  story  of  regimentation 
of  news  agencies  In  other  countries,  the  facU 
stand  out  only  too  cleaiiy.    Wolff    the  Gcr- 
man    news    agency,    became    the    notorloua 
IWB    which  Hitler  used  to  build  up  lies  on 
the  home  front  and  abroad.     DNB   became 
the  official  nexs  agency  of  the  Third  R»lch. 
ntegrated  with  the  entire  propaganda  'set- 
up.    Stefanl   was   the  Italian   news   acencv 
until  Mussolini  made  It  the  official  rnSuth- 
piece  of  Fascist  Italy.    Tas*.  the  DSSR  news 
agency,  distributes  only  the  news  the  Gov- 
ernment wishes  to  give  cut  and   the  Japa- 
nese Dome  i  agency.  Government  mouthpi^ 
Is    the    result    of    oonsoiklaticn    of    orivam 
agencies.  *^ 

action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  repeat,  -may 
well  result  not  in  freer  competitiolTbut  in  a 
monopoly  in  AP  or  U?  or  In  same  resulting 
agency,  and  thus  force  full  and  completi 
regimentation  of  all  news  rervlce  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation."  *^ 

Isn't  that  clear  enough? 

Aren't   the   words   of   warning  enough   to 

to^K^  \r*  '**•*•  ^^^  *•  »"  ''•o*-ic  welcome 
tboSS^^.  T^  ^°  *•'•  mummg  by  the 
t^.ousands  from  Europe  after  waelne  the 
ttoet  magnificent  fight  In  history  to  abolish 
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despotism,  oily  to  find,  quoting  Justice 
Murphy  again,  that  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision paves  he  way  for  drawing  the  blue- 
print "for  the  use  of  the  despot  of  tomorrow." 

What  a  trajic  commenury  on  the  heroic 
sacrifice  raadi  by  those  boys  who  wUl  never 
return  from  t:  le  beaches  and  fields  of  Europe. 

This  is  no  I  irlvate  fight  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  I  corporaUon.  This  is  a  battle 
In  which  the  i  ighu  of  every  cltlaen  stand  In 
Jeopardy. 

The  ground  irork  has  been  laid  for  the  moat 
serious  threat  to  our  Republic,  since  thoa* 
dark  days  of  \  alley  Forge. 

There  is  on:  y  one  out  In  thU  case,  and  It 


effecuvely  for  the  protection  of  the  families 
of  men  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  Uaited 
States.  Fascism  la  no  pretutr  at  home  than 
abroad.  " 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


It  through  co;  igressional  action. 

We  can  thaiik  God  that  cur  laws  are  not 
yet  set  by  cwirt  d«cr«e.  We  can  turn  once 
more  to  the  dii  renting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Roberts  when  he  says  "for  myself.  I  prefer 
to  entrust  regulatory  legislation  of  com- 
merce  to  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
Instead  of  freeing  it  In  the  decrees  of  courts 
less  responsive  to  the  public  will.  I  still  be- 
lieve that  the  courts  are  without  authority 
either  to  decli  re  such  policy,  cr  when  it  is 
declared  by  tlie  legislature,  to  overr;de  If" 

♦.  I?'f  '^  """^  ""'y  ^^P*  W«  should  new 
turn  to  Congress  and  demand  that  our  free- 

-,?!li  °/  ^^T  P*"'"'  °"'  cherished  right  along 
with  freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of 
•peech.  may  b>  safeftuarMl  from  such  deci- 
sions es  that  n  ndered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  this  Assoclaed  Prsas  case. 


Japnnejie-Anierican  Heroes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or   MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRBcENTA-nVES 

Tuesi'ay,  June  26. 1945 

ar^.J^^-    **"■  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

f^^°''?;^  1?,*"^^  ^  following?  editorial 
194?  Wa^ington  Post  of  June  24. 

JAPAMS  tK-AMKncAK     HMOIS 

•Nobody  has  iisked  where  their  grandpas 
came  from,"  declares  an  editorial  iTsta^ 
rlSt'T'-  :^'  "^"^  newspaper  wS  reSJ! 
t^^v^JT"-''^\  ^^"^^"^  °^  Japanese  ances- 

JS?  f^  V^  '"''  ^^^  ^'She^t  commenda- 
tion  from   Gen.    Mark   Clark.     Its   editorial 
J^^l^?^  °'  *^^  achievements  of  the  One- 
hunc^th   Batt.llon  of  the  Pour  Hund^^ 
and  Forty-seconf  Regimenui  Combat  ^e^S^ 
compoccd    entirely    of    men    referred    to^' 
Japanese- Americans."         This        b«ttaM«^ 
fought  at  Cassi.o.  Anzlo.  JJrSughTh  Tp" 
ennlnes.  and  then  In  France,  where  amoSg 
^^^'."i^ifKlf '"^"^    «    battalion    of    thf 
^l7fiTtiri  Snfnr  °°  ^^^^^  ^^'^  ^" 
^".Z!!f  *.  '^  ■  P^  -"y  tough  assignment,"  the 

hands  of  the  Americans  whose  families  wera 
being   beaten   up    by   the  families  of  other 
American  lads."    We  think  that  this  editorial 
ought  to  be  read  ry  the  hoodlums  in  Califor- 
nia who  have  bee  a  engaged  in  a  campalKn  of 
planned  terrcrtsni  against  the  Americans  of 
Japanwe  dercent  fvaeuated  from  their  homes 
^     .Z!^['  Harbcr.  and  now,  belatedlv.  av- 
tnori»d  by  the  Army  to  return.     We  think 
it  ought  to  be  rew  by  the  law-enforcement 
authorities  and  tbe  Justices  of  the  peace  In 
California  who  hate  winked  at  this  terrorism 
and  eMnerated  Uie  perpetrators  of  it.    And 
toally.  we  think  It  ought  to  be  read  also  by 

If  fK^w"^"^°L'.r'  '°  California  who  could. 
*"  *""*  ~  "    '  regard  for  elTll  rights,  act 


it  they  had  a  real 


HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NTw  Mexico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
Changing  World  there  appears  this 
month  a  very  timely  and  comforting  ar- 
ticle by  Clark  M.  Eichelberger  on  the 
work  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
This  encouraging  appraisal  carries  spe- 
cial weight  and  Is  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  notice  because  the  author  has 
spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  the  study 
of   national   and   international   affairs 

^^L}P  ^'*^^"  ^^  ^^  *  diiector  in  the 
wBces  of  the  League  of  Nations  Associa- 
tion and  was.  in  1938.  attached  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Secretariat.  By 
unanimous  consent  from  the  House  I 
Insert  in  the  Ricord  a  copy  of  this  very 
iieartening  arUcle; 

Cbahciko   Wcau 

COItriBPNCB 

(By  aark  M.  Eichelberger) 
It  Is  approximately  2  weeks  before  the  an- 
ticipated adjournment  of  tha  San  Francisco 
conference.     ImporUnt  decisions  remain  to 
be  taken.     But  enough  decisions  have  been 
taken  that  one  may  predict  with  reasonable 
safety  that  the  Conference  will  adjourn  hav- 
icg  produced  a  satisfactory  Charur  for  the 
United  Nation*.     The  document  will  be  an 
improvement  on  the  League  of  Nations  Cov- 
enant.    It  Will  be  a  refinement  of  Du.-nbar- 
ton  Oaks.    While  not  disturbing  the  delicate 
balance  of  the  major  bodies  of  the  projected 
^nl^tlon    as     ouUlned    at    Dumbarton 
O^.  the  Conference  wUl  have  democratized 
the  plan  in  many  respecte  in  favor  of  the 
small  states.    In  addition,  the  provision  on 
human    rights    has    been    strengthened-    a 

to.  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  has  been  clearly 
brought  within  the  framework  of  the  world 
organization  with  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  regionalism  avoided.  f  ».»-»uii 

CerUlnly  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
Is  a  democratic  conference  In  which  the 
forces  of  public  opinion  have  baeu  Influen- 
tial. No  one  can  claim  that  thare  is  anv- 
thmg  secret  about  the  Conference.  The  de- 
cisions are  the  result  of  certain  Impacts. 
T^ere  was  first  the  Impact  of  the  feu-  great 
powers  upon  each  other.  While  thsre  are 
some  dangers  In  unanimity,  in  this  crisis  It 
is  a  very  good  thing  in  the  beginning  to 
TT    f  J^l  "'*^°''  '^^^^islons  agreed  to  by  the 

J?»^  V  ^.f  ™^^^  °'  ^^«  Conference  is  not 
to  be  found  In  Big  Four  disagreements  but 
in  how  much  there  could  be  agreed  upon 

.J-n^Q??""^  ^P**=*  ^="  ^^^^  that  of  the 
sman  Sutes  upon  the  decisions  of  the  bli? 

l°^'\J'^''^-  **"*ry>^-  RolUn.  Padilla.  could 
not  be  Ignored.  Their  Influence  hak  been 
toward  liberalism,  human  rights,  andTe- 
mocracy. 

,« J^*o  *^"^  '*^  ^^  ^F^'^t  of  public  opln-      - 
ion.     So  many  newspapermen  attended   the 
CJ)nfeTence    that    one    columnist    remaiked 
rt-^^Kof  ";^«P»P«-  men  would  have  to  be 
dwno^Ulzed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  point 
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No  posalble  secret  could  osoape  the  press 
ind  the  radio.  There  are  ]>eople  from  th« 
European  underground.  Tliere  are  peop)« 
from  all  over  the  world  e xpreeslng  their  views. 
And  finally,  there  are  the  American  con- 
sultants. These  repreaenta"  Ives  of  42  na- 
tional organ'satlons  Invited  by  the  State  De- 
partment, have  expressed  a  vigorous  public 
opinion  which  hns  resulted  In  a  moterlal 
strengthening  of  the  provisions  for  human 
rights  and  for  economic  and  social  coopera- 
tion. The  Joint  statement  signed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  firm  groups,  the 
two  labor  grmips,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  achieved  u  unity  without 
precedent  In  American  bualiiess  and  indus- 
trial life. 

Enough  Is  now  known  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Conference  for  me  to  pn'dlct  3  weeks  In 
advance  that  the  Conference  will  be  a  svc- 
CC58.  having  F''o**^<^*^  *  workable  Charter 
for  the  United  Nations  Orgiinlzatlon. 

Prom  now  on,  the  Job  is  one  of  courageous 
atalesmanshlp,  and  alert  public  opinion,  and 
a  Tigorous  process  of  world  education.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  will  not  of  Itaelt 
guarantee  aecurlty.  human  rights,  or  eco- 
romlc  and  •oclal  cooperation.  The  Charter 
opens  doors.  It  opens  the  door  to  political 
security.  If  the  nations  will  abandon  th« 
practice  of  power  polltloa  for  collective  se- 
curity. It  opens  the  door  to  a  world  reco>Tnl- 
tlon  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  fro;n 
the  curaea  which  faaclam  and  naalsm  have 
placed  upon  mankind.  The  Charter  opens 
tiM  door  to  a  world  In  which  all  the  men  in 
all  the  lands  may  live  out  their  lives  In  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want.  The  Charter  can- 
not guarantee  the  world  against  poverty.  It 
opens  th%.  doors  to  cooperation  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  aoclal  field  if  the  peoples  wish  to 
enter. 

In  other  words,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
opens  the  door  to  political  security  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation.  It  opens  the 
door  to  the  promised  land.  Whether  or 
not  man  wishes  to  enter  the  door  and  turn 
his  back  to  a  Third  World  War  depends  not 
upon  the  Charter  but  upon  the  people.  The 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  could  have 
worked.  Prom  1920  to  1931  the  League  kept 
the  peace.  But  the  people  were  not  educated 
to  economic  practices  that  could  have  avoided 
the  depression  of  1929.  In  1931  there  oc- 
curred the  first  test  of  the  security  provisions 
of  the  covenant  when  Japan  seized  Man- 
churia. There  had  not  been  a  sufficient 
campaign  of  public  education  so  that  the 
peoples  -would  Insist  that  the  covenant  be 
used  to  stop  Japan. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  world  wlU  be 
too  exhausted  to  make  war.  In  that  time 
there  must  be  a  sufflclent  educational  proc- 
ess among  all  of  us  to  that  if  a  test  of 
aggression  occurs,  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization will  be  strong  enough  to  meet 
It.  There  must  be  an  educational  campaign 
throughout  the  world  so  that  people  will 
follow  decent  economic  practices,  with  the 
result,  not  returning  to  economic  anarchy 
with  poverty  and  revolution,  but  advancing 
to  an  organized  world  with  a  standard  of 
living  raised  for  all  people.  Obviously,  build- 
ing a  successful  United  Nations  is  a  very 
much  more  complex  Job  than  building  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  world  Is  much  more 
exhausted  from  war.  The  loss  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people  has  taken  potential  leadership 
to  a  greater  extent  than  In  the  last  war. 
The  airplane  has  Introduced  an  Instanta- 
neous factor  In  communication  for  potential 
destruction  or  cooprt-ation.  The  means  of 
destruction  are  greater.  All  make  the  prob- 
lem more  complex.  The  world  organization 
Itself  must  have  many  times  the  budget  and 
many  times  the  stall  that  the  League  of 
Nations  did. 

By  I  he  time  this  U  printed  the  Charter  will 
b3  drafted.  It  will  not  please  the  perfec- 
tionuts.     It  will  not  be  the  constitution  of 


a  world  goveranMnt.  tt  wlU.  however,  be 
tlM  BBMt  workable  plan  that  49  nations  could 
agTM  upon  and,  with  the  proper  support.  It 
may  In  the  course  of  time  become  to  the 
nations  of  the  vorld  what  tba  Amerioan  Con- 
stitution iB  to  our  48  States. 

The  awareness  of  leaders  of  American 
thought  on  the  need  of  public  aducatton  was 
Illustrated  by  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
sultants on  the  educational  parts  of  the 
Charter  ItMlf.  The  leaders  of  Amarlean  edu- 
cational institutions  found  that  in  their  re- 
quest for  a  strengthening  of  the  provisions 
for  international  education  they  had  the  sup- 
port of  both  labor  organizations,  the  three 
farm  groups,  and  the  two  business  organiza- 
tions. In  return,  the  educational  bodies  sup- 
ported business,  farm,  and  labor  In  their  re- 
quest that  the  Economic  and  Social  Co\m- 
cll  in  the  oompoBltlon  of  the  commissions 
have  the  cooperation  of  economic  groups  of 
private  citizens.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the 
education  leaders  to  find  that  business,  farm, 
and  latx)r  came  to  their  support.  And  It  waa 
a  revelation  to  the  latter  groups  to  find 
that  the  educators  were  less  academic  than 
they  expected  and  wanted  to  work  with 
them.  This  united  front  la  of  great  Import- 
ance In  the  United  States,  particularly  tinea 
thla  country  must  occupy  a  place  of  Icadar- 
•hip  in  building  aiul  maintaining  the 
United  Nations  organization. 

Another  interesting  development  has  been 
the  Infomal  oonvertationa  t>etween  laadan 
of  various  countries,  particularly  BuropMn, 
as  to  the  need  of  developing  the  education- 
al program  in  their  countries  and  tying  tt  to- 
gether in  as  International  movement.  There 
are  men  in  San  Francisco  recently  from  the 
underground  and  freed  from  German  prlaon 
camps  who  were  formerly  leaders  In  the 
Federation  of  League  of  Nations  Socletiea  and 
the  I.  P.  C.  They  are  diacusalng  among 
themselves  tlie  creation  of  a  strong  Interna- 
tional movement. 

For  the  European  count:  les  the  problem  is 
a  particularly  difficult  and  necessary  one.  A 
representative  of  one  of  the  liberated  coun- 
tries whose  name  I  am  not  privileged  to  give, 
outlined  most  forcibly  the  problem  In  his 
own  country.  He  will  return  to  a  people  en- 
slaved by  the  Germans  for  4  years.  His  peo- 
ple kept  the  faith  and  carried  on  active  re- 
sistance throughout  these  years.  But  it  is 
understandable  that  their  Information  on 
what  has  hap>pened  in  the  world  or  is  happen- 
ing in  San  Francisco  is  very  meager.  Their 
schools  are  cloa^d,  In  many  cases  desecrated 
or  destroyed.  Many  of  their  teachers  have 
been  executed  or  driven  Into  slavery  in  the 
German  plan  to  destroy  the  leaders  so  this 
country  could  never  rise  again.  His  govern- 
ment has  ordered  some  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  textbooks  In  the  United  States,  but 
because  of  shipping  problems  may  not  be 
able  to  secure  delivery  for  many  months. 

Pamphlets  describing  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  cannot  be  printed  in  Europe  be- 
cause of  the  shortage  of  paper  and  destruc- 
tion of  presses.  It  is  ag/eed  tliat  there  be 
printed  In  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
one-page  flyers  summarizing  tbe  re&ults  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  that  could  be 
easily  carried  by  these  men  personally  when 
they  retxim  to  their  ravaged  homelands.  It 
Is  difficult  for  an  American  who  sees  hundreds 
of  comic  EtrlpM  and  pulp  magazines  daily  on 
the  newsstands  to  understand  a  people  try- 
ing to  rebuild  the  democratic  processes  with- 
out newsprint  or  presses.  And  yet  the  proc- 
ess must  go  on;  It  must  go  on  quickly  If 
public  opinion  is  to  support  and  make  a  liv- 
ing reality  out  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. The  problem  wUl  be  equally  serious 
when  vast  areas  of  Asia  are  liberated  from 
the  Japanese,  who  have  tried  with  equal  in- 
genuity to  destroy  the  cultural  processes  and 
leadership  of  vast  populations  in  Asia. 

The  Charter  must  be  a  living  reality  to  the 
masses  of  people.  The  most  frequent  ciltl- 
cism  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  has 
been  that  there  has  been  a  certain  air  of  un- 


reality, divorced  from  the  tra«^c  problems  of 
day-by-day  reconstruction.  That  the  criti- 
cism is  unjust  can  only  be  proved  by  enabling 
the  people  to  see  ttiat  the  United  Nations 
organization  is  the  cnly  hope  of  avoiding  a 
repetition  of  world  war  and  of  avoiding  eco- 
nomic and  moral  biinkruptcy.  Owumgtont 
statesmanship  will  be  required.  Bone  tAn 
must  speak  with  the  moral  authority  and 
clarity  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  these  men  must  be  supported 
by  informed  and  determined  public  opinion. 
This  public  opinion  must  be  developed  In  all 
countrtce.  It  must  be  united  with  world- 
wide understanding. 


UciverKal  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLI^H  J.  SABATH 

or  txuNoxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSICNTAT1VE8 

Tuesday,  June  26. 194S 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1912  I 
had  the  honor  of  obtaining  the  privilege 
for  Count  Lutzow,  of  Austria,  to  addre5.s 
the  House  of  Repi^esenlatives.  He  had 
resigned  his  position  as  legal  adviser  to 
Emperor  Franx  Josef  and  collaborated 
with  the  great  philosopher  and  later 
President  of  CiectiosloYakla,  Thoma.s 
Masarjk.  Foretelling  the  trend  of  world 
events  and  the  approaching  shadow  of 
World  War  I.  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  delivered  many  lectures  ad- 
vocating world  cooperation  and  univer- 
sal peace.  Today,  reading  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Chicago  Times.  I  re- 
called Count  LutxoWs  lecture  tour  in  the 
United  States  and  his  appearance  before 
the  Congress,  and  I  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  editorial  entitled  "Uni- 
versal Peace"  I  felt  it  should  be  carried 
in  the  Congressiohal  Record,  believing 
that  it  will  be  of  interest  to  every  Amer- 
ican who  believes  in  universal  peace. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

UNIVXaSAL  Pkacz 

Fifty  nations  are  about  to  begin  a  great 
experiment  in  frler.dship  between  tbe  nations 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world.  In  the  years 
to  come  school  children  all  over  the  earth 
will  stuly  the  words  that  will  be  written 
Into  the  big  book  of  history  at  Sin  F.-an- 
ci6:o  Tuesday. 

The  nations  are  signing  an  historic  decla- 
ration of  Independence  from  the  tyranny  of 
war.  The  words  were  learned  at  great  cost 
In  human  life  and  happiness.  So  were  the 
words  of  our  own  Declaration  of  Indeperd- 
ence  which  American  school  children  knmv 
so  well — 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  aie 
endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rtghts.  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

Our  forefathers  fought  for  the  lde:-s  tbose 
words  conveyed.  We  fought  for  them  in  1918, 
but  the  L2agU3  of  Nations  didn't  sst  down 
respect  for  human  rights  as  one  of  Its  fun- 
dcunental  purposes.  The  new  world  charter 
does.  It  puts  into  a  world  document  t'ue 
kind  of  fundamentals  ttiat  went  into  oor 
own  Constitution.  The  preamble  of  our  Con- 
stitution reads: 

"We,  tbe  people  of  the  United  Statea.  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Jii3t»ce,  Instne  the  domestic  tranquUlity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleselncs  of 
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liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

And  what  are  the  purposes  of  the  new 
world  organization?  The  nations  hope  to 
form  a  more  perfect  world  union,  to  estab- 
lish justice,  to  insure  world  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  common  defense  against  aggression, 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  peoples 
and  encoxirage  respect  for  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms. 

These  purposes  are  all  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  The  great  new  world  docu- 
ment begins  with  these  words: 

"AHTICLI  1 

"The  purpcees  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

"1.  To  maintain  international  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  To  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  International  law. 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace: 

•'2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  measures 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

•'3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  In  promotin  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  the  fun- 
damental freedoms  for  all  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion; 
and 

"4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the  ac- 
tions of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  these 
common  ends." 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  draft  had  not  men- 
tioned Justice  and  human  rights  as  purposes. 
The  League  of  Nations  set  out  only  to  "pro- 
mote international  cooperation  and  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  security." 
The  new  world  constitution  will  promote 
higher  standards  of  living  and  cultural  co- 
operation as  well  as  to  crack  down  on  gang- 
sters who  would  upset  the  peace.  The  League 
of  Nations  bopet!  merely  that  nations  would 
promote  peace  by  "acceptance  of  obligations 
not  to  resort  to  war."  The  new  world  char- 
ter says  flatly: 

"All  members  shall  settle  their  Interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means  in  such  a 
manner  that  International  peace,  and  secur- 
ity, and  Justice,  are  not  endangered." 

Machinery  Is  provided  for  settling  disputes 
by  fo.ce  if  necessary  but  the  nations  hope 
to  chop  away  at  the  causes  of  war.  For  that 
reason  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  la 
•et  up.    Its  purposes  are  stated: 

"AHTICLI  58 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-being  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  right.s  and  self-determination 
of  peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  promote: 

"(a)  Higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development; 

"(b)  Solutions  of  International  economic, 
■oclal.  health,  and  related  problems:  and  in- 
ternational culkUral  and  educational  cooi>era- 
tion  and 

"(c)  Universal  respect  for.  and  observance 
of.  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion." 

So,  here  are  the  things  mankind  has 
dresimed  about  for  centuries.  They  are  what 
Wocdrow  Wilson  had  in  mind  when  he  pro- 
posed the  League  of  Nations.  And  now.  com- 
pleted at  last.  Is  the  great  accomplishment 
nearest  the  heart  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
when  he  died. 
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Senator  Thoma^ 
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Now,  under  otir  present  system,  the  gold 
dollar  is  our  standard  and  nobody  wants  that 
changed,  but  inasmuch  as  the  Treasury  De- 
partment prints  the  amount  of  gold  In 
ounces  I  proposie  to  add  a  new  section  to  the 
bill,  establishing  a  gold  ounce  in  our  mone- 
tary system,  reading  as  follows: 

"There  is  hereby  established  in  the  money 
of  account  of  the  United  States  a  gold  coin 
to  be  known  as  a  gold  ounce:  such  coin  to 
contain  480  grains  of  pure  gold  (troy  weight) 
and  sufficient  alloy  to  make  It  9  lOth  fine 
and  to  be  of  the  value  of  $35  or  units." 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  does 
not  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  to 
actually  coin  gold  ounces.  It  only  estab- 
lishes In  the  financial  system  of  our  country 
a  gold  ounce  as  a  legal  coin.  Just  as  the  gold 
dollar  is  established  as  the  standard  unit  of 
our  monetary  system. 

Now  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  not 
to  direct  the  Treasury  Department  to  coin 
gold  ounces  and  place  tliem  in  circulation, 
but  to  have  them  established  In  the  Treasury 
by  law,  so  that  If  the  managers  of  the  fund 
or  the  bank  so  desire — and  from  my  view- 
point If  they  are  Interested  In  keeping  this 
country  and  the  world  on  a  gold  standard, 
or  on  a  metallic  standard,  they  would  deal 
as  far  as  possible  In  gold  ounces  In  the  place 
of  other  units  or  forms  of  money. 

At  Bretton  Woods  Great  Britain  proposed 

to  establish  a  theoretical  coin  called 

Senator  Toby.  That  didn't  get  up  to  Bret- 
ton  Woods.  It  died  before  Bretton  Woods 
came  In  existence. 

Senator  Thomas.  Well  I  know  It  was  pro- 
posed by  England  to  establish  a  coin  to  be 
known  as  a  "bancor."  The  United  States 
also  proposed,  either  at  Bretton -Woods  or 
earlier,  the  establishment  of  a  gold  coin  to  be 
called  a  "unltas."  Other  writers  and  econo- 
mists have  suggested  a  coin  to  be  called  a 
"gramor."  Others  have  suggested  a  gold 
ounce  to  be  known  as  a  "goldoz,"  so  this  Is 
not  originally  my  Idea. 

If  the  bank  and  the  fund  begin  to  loan 
moneys — loan  pounds,  for  example,  or  loan 
francs,  for  example,  or  loan  liras  or  pesos, 
or  rubles.  I  don't  care  what  the  money  might 
be.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  countries 
are  certain  to  lose  vast  sums  of  money.  We 
are  putting  into  these  two  institutions  gold. 
Everytime  we  put  a  go'd  dollar  Into  the  fund 
or  the  bank  we  are  putting  In  a  potential  $44 
of  American  money  because  under  the  present 
law  one  gold  dollar  stands  for  or  supports 
$4  in  currency  and  each  currency  dollar  is 
a  basis  possibly  for  $10  of  credit.  So  when 
we  put  a  gold  dollar  into  the  fund  or  bank  we 
deposit  possibly  $44  or  American  money.  The 
other  nations  may  not  have  gold  and  in  such 
cases  they  must  depend  on  paper  currency 
which  cannot  be  the  basis  of  additional 
money,  so  everytime  we  put  in  a  dollar  in 
gold  we  are  putting  in  the  basis  for  $44  in 
currency  and  credit  while  other  nations  are 
putting  In  only  their  paper  currency. 

If  the  bank  and  the  fund  deal  in  the  cur- 
rencies of  all  nations,  then  sunposing  the 
fund  or  the  bank  should  loan,  for  example, 
BO  many  units  of  any  nation's  currency,  the 
borrowing  country  could  pay  back  those  units 
in  an  Identical  number,  but  when  the  bor- 
rowing country  proposes  to  pay  back  such 
units  they  might  not  be  worth  one-half  of 
their  value  in  terms  of  property  that  they 
were  when  the  loan  was  made.  That  being 
true,  the  bank  or  the  fund,  as  the  case  may 
be,  would  lose.  If  any  country  loses  it  will 
probably  be  the  United  States.  So  if  the 
fund  or  the  bank  should  deal  In  gold  ounces, 
they  could  loan  so  mahy  ounces  to  a  country 
instead  of  local  units.  Of  course  local  units 
could  be  secured  but  measured  in  terms  of 
gold  ounces. 

Then  the  borrowing  nation  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  back  gold  ounces  Instead  of 
units  of  their  own  country.  If  a  loan  of  a 
million  ounces  of  gold  should  be  made  to 
any   nation.   England   for   example,   at   the 


present  time  the  British  pound  Is  worth  some 
$4.03— or  it  fluctuates.  $4.03 — and  $4.03  so 
the  fund  would  loan  gold  ounces  and.  at  this 
tlm«,  each  gold  ounce  Is  worth  something 
like  8.7  pounds  sterltrg. 

Now.  when  It  comes  time  for  Great  Britain 
to  pay  such  loan,  it  should  pay  back  enough 
pounds  to  get  the  number  of  gold  ounces 
that  were  borrowed.  It  might  take  more  or 
less,  but  all  the  time  the  leiadlng  Institution 
would  be  protected. 

In  the  case  of  Prance,  for  example,  today 
the  franc  is  worth  2  cents.  Gold  ounces  to- 
day are  worth  some  1.750  francs.  If  a  loan 
was  made  in  gold  ounces  we  could  convert 
that  Into  francs.  When  it  came  time  for 
France  to  pay  her  loan  back  she  would  not 
pay  back  so  many  francs.  She  would  pay 
back  so  many  gold  ounces.  It  woxild  -be  no 
concern  of  the  fund  how  many  francs  the 
French  Nation  had  to  secure  to  pay  the  gold 
ounces  back.  The  same  thing  would  be  true 
of  every  other  nation. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  gold  oimce  as  an  additional  coin 
In  our  monetary  system.  It  Is  not  mandatory 
BO  far  as  coinage  is  concerned.  The  amend- 
ment only  establishes  the  coin  in  our  money 
of  account. 

The  second  amendment  is  with  respect  to 
silver.  If  we  cannot  keep  gold  as  a  basis  for 
our  money  it  Is  obvious  we  cannot  keep  silver. 
If  gold  goes  out,  silver  goes  out.  If  gold 
remains  the  basis  of  our  monetary  system 
the  chances  are  we  can  keep  silver  In  our 
monetary  system.  We  have  a  very  large  stock 
of  silver.  At  one  time  we  had  over  3,000,- 
000.000  ounces.  A  part  of  that  silver  was 
used  during  the  war  and  some  Is  still  being 
used.  We  yet  have  a  large  amount  of  silver. 
It  Is  stored  up  at  West  Point,  serving  no 
particular  purpose. 

Inasmuch  as  we  will  have  to  put  real  money 
In  thlB  fund  and  In  the  bank,  the  second 
amendment  proposes  to  direct  that  a  part 
of  our  surplus  silver  be  placed  In  the  bank 
or  In  the  fund  to  take  care  of  our  obUgaticn. 
Silver  would  be  placed  in  the  bank  or  the 
fund  on  the  basis  of  Its  present  world-wide 
value.  At  the  present  time  silver  Is  worth 
something  like  £0  cents  an  ounce,  so  we  could 
place  our  surplus  silver  In  this  fund  or  in 
the  bank  on  the  basis  at  50  cents  an  ounce. 
It  would  take  2  ovmces  to  be  worth  a  dollar. 
It  would  be  valued  at  all  times  In  terms  of 
gold.  That  would  take  care  ol  our  surplus 
sliver  to  a  good  advantage,  and  then  by  pro- 
viding that  this  silver  should  be  valued  from 
day  to  day  In  terms  of  gold,  the  silver  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  gcrfd.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  If  this  amendment  ehould  be 
agreed  to  very  shortly  all  the  surplus  silver 
In  the  world  would  come  to  be  used  as  money. 
When  I  say  fund,  I  mean  either  the  bank  or 
the  fund. 

It  is  my  conviction  If  this  Is  done  very 
shortly  there  wiU  be  an  effort  made  to  estab- 
lish the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver 
on  a  production  ratio.  At  the  present  time 
the  production  ra';lo  of  silver  to  gold  is  about 
12  times  that  of  gold.  It  was  that  when  we 
were  producing  both  metals,  but  more  re- 
cently It  isn't  quite  that  much. 

The  amendment  which  I  suggest  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  4.  line  23.  before  the  period.  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  followiiig:  "Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasixry  is  directed  to 
\ise  aU  sUver  In  the  Treasury  not  held  as 
security  for  outstanding  currency  of  the 
United  States  and  all  silver  which  may  from 
time  to  time  come  into  the  Treasury  to  pay 
that  part  of  the  subscription  of  the  United 
States  to  such  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  Is  not  required  to  be  paid  in  gold  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment of  the  International  Monetary  Fund: 
Prortded  further.  That  all  silver  which  may 
be  paid  Into  such  International  Monetary 
Fund  shall  be  valued  In  terms  of  gold  from 
day  to  day  on  the  basis  of  the  commercial  or 


fair  world  value  per  ounce  of  such  silver  and 
on  such  basis  such  silver  shall  be  regarded  as 
the  full  equivalent  of  gold:  Provided  further. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  obligation  of  the  United  States  to 
pay  in  gold  to  such  International  Monetary 
Fund  that  portion  of  Its  subscription  thereto 
required  under  the  terms  of  such  agreement 
to  be  paid  In  gold.'' 

We  have  over  twenty  billions  of  the  world's 
gold.  There  are  only  about  thirty-two  bU- 
llons  of  monetary  gold  in  the  world.  So  we 
have  twenty  thlrty-Beconds  of  all  the  gold  In 
the  world.  That  makes  our  country  by  far 
the  most  Important  monetary  country.  I  am 
of  the  conviction  that  when  this  war  Is  over 
the  demand  for  money  to  going  to  be  very 
great.  I  am  siwe  you  gentlemen  agree  with 
that  proposition. 

The  question  is  shall  we  keep  our  money 
on  a  metallic  basis  or  shall  we  go  off  metal 
and  begin  to  deal  In  pap>er  currency.  Those 
are  the  two  amendments  I  have  to  suggest  to 
the  bill.  As  I  said,  they  are  not  amendments 
to  the  charter.  The  nations  would  not  have 
to  be  brought  together  to  agree  to  them. 
They  are  simply  amendments  to  the  bill  and 
they  have  to  do  wholly  with  America's 
monetary  system  and  Congress  has  full  Juris- 
diction to  pass  on  the  matter. 

That  completes  my  statement. 

I  thank  ycu  for  hearing  me  at  this  time. 

The  CHAiRMAi'f.  Thank  you.  Senator 
Thomas. 


Tribute  to  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

of   UXJNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  25) ,  1945 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tribute  to  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius, Jr.,  Secretary  of  State,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Washington  Star  this  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

lUBtrrX    TO    STITTINIUB 

The  American  delegation  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike — have  Joined  In  paying 
handsome  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stettinius. 

Expressing  their  gratitude  for  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  done  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  our  country  and  for  mankind,  the 
other  delegates  declared:  "We  have  been 
very  proud  cf  your  courage,  your  determina- 
tion to  achieve  a  new  world  order,  your  un- 
failing persistence  through  moments  of  dark 
perplexity,  your  poise  and  good  temper,  your 
tactful  reconciliation  of  those  who  have  dif- 
fered ard  doubted." 

Now  that  the  Conference  has  come  to  a 
successful  end.  there  will  be  few  to  deny 
that  this  praise  Is  fully  deserved.  Mr. 
Stettinius  and.  Indeed,  the  entire  American 
delegation  merit  the  fullest  commendation 
for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  they  have 
bandied  a  difficult  and  delicate  assignment. 
This  ^^  especially  true,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Stettinius.  He  has  been  handi- 
capped In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  ty  repeated  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  living  on  borrowed  time 
as  Secretary  of  State.  And  he  has  been  the 
target  of  unprecedentedly  violent  criticism 


from  those  who  opposed  the  admissk:n  of 
Argentina  to  the  Confo'ence. 

These  things  added  to  the  already  con> 
siderable  difficulties  with  which  Mr  Stettin- 
ius had  to  deal.  But  d*8f>ite  the  attempts. 
Intentional  or  otherwise,  to  imdermlne  his 
position,  and  despite  the  critics,  the  primary 
goal  has  been  attained.  The  nations  are  In 
agreement  on  a  charter,  ths  Confereisce  Is 
ending  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  will,  and 
the  Anterlcan  delegation  makes  a  point  cf 
expressing  Its  confidence  In  Mr.  Stettinius 
and  Its  high  regard  for  bL"!  work.  For  him, 
that  will  be  vindication  enough. 


Labor  Relatient 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NTW  Mncico 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Mondap.  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Prosident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relating  to  labor  relations  by  Frank  R. 
Kent,  from  the  Washington  Star  of  June 
25,  1945,  and  three  editorials  relating  to 
labor  questions,  one  entitled  "Labor's 
Blind  Spot."  from  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  of  June  24,  1945.  one  entitled 
"Bid  for  Industrial  Peace."  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  June  21.  1945.  and 
one  entitled  "Faith  in  Union  Contracts." 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
25.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star  of  June  25.  1945 1 
The  Gszat  Oamz  of  Po!.rncs — Nrw  Bit-L  To 

CoRHBTT  Labok  Uniow  Abttsis  Orirm)  WrrH 

Howls  or  FrsT,  Satb  Warrra 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

Recent  developments  have  made  two  Im- 
portant things  clearer  than  before.  One  is 
that  the  labor  unions  are  really  unregulated 
by  law;  tliat  the  laws  which  apply  to  other 
groups  do  not  apply  to  them:  thai  the  special 
laws  supposed  to  apply  to  them  are  ineffec- 
tual, entirely  pushed  aside,  and  ignored. 

The  second  is  that  no  relief  from  this  con- 
dition can  be  expected  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  radical  majority  of  that  Court 
made  this  plain  last  week  when  in  a  5-tc-4 
decision  It  said  that  a  labor  union  may  not 
be  sued  under  the  antitrust  laws  for  the  de- 
struction of  an  employ's  business. 

In  this  case  a  man*B  business  was  com- 
pletely ruined  by  union  actlcn  in  refusing 
to  permit  employees  of  the  firm  to  become 
members  cf  the  union,  or  members  of  the 
union  to  work  for  the  Arm.  Unable  to  ^et 
workers,  the  business  died.  The  Court  said 
the  firm  had  no  redress. 

Equally  striking  is  the  absurd  futility  of 
the  Connally-Smlth  antlatrike  law.  Under  It 
the  union  can  claim  that  a  strike  is  legal  If  It 
Is  unauthorized,  and  they  can  also  claim  that 
It  Is  legal  If  authorized.  In  brief,  the  act  is  a 
joke. 

EXAMPLES   CnXS 

Per  example,  the  recent  Mew  York  bus  line 
slow-down,  which  cauasd  vast  inccnvec- 
lence  to  the  public,  was  unauthoflfled. 
Therefore,  the  act  did  not  apply.  At  th* 
same  time.  In  Akron,  a  more  serious  strlJre 
interfering  with  war  production  In  the  fiva 
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plant*  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.,  was 
avowedly  an  authorized  strike.  But  that 
was  legal  because  a  favoring  poll  of  workers 
bad  been  taken  on  the  question  of  Inter- 
rupting war  work  by  a  strike  if  their  de- 
mands were  not  granted.  Hence,  the  au- 
thorized strike  became  as  legal  as  the  un- 
authorized strike. 

Consider  these  things — the  Supreme  Court 
dec.sion.  exempting  unions  from  the  anti- 
tnist  law;  the  silliness  of  the  Connally-Smith 
Act  which  sanctions  both  authorized  and 
unauthorized  strikes;  the  freedom  of  labor 
agencies,  such  as  the  PAC.  from  the  account- 
ing to  which  other  political  agencies  are  sub- 
jected: the  one-sided  Wagner  Act  v;hich  puts 
the  employer  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage — 
consider  these  things  and  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  contend  that  Justice  prevails  in  the 
land  or  that  all  of  us  are  equally  subject  to 
the  law. 

The  remedy,  of  course,  is  In  the  hands  of 
Congress.  A  new  President,  whose  political 
debt  to  the  CIO  Is  not  nearly  so  great  as  was 
Mr.  Roosevelt's,  has  now  taken  over.  A  few 
days  ago  three  Senators — one  Democrat  and 
two  Republicans — sponsored  a  bill  which  is 
the  first  real  attempt  In  10  years  to  correct 
the  glaring  Injustices  of  the  Wagner  Act 
and  put  labor- industrial  relations  on  a  de- 
cent plane.  The  principles  of  the  Wagner 
Act  are  preserved.  The  right  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  right  to  strike  are  re- 
tained. But  the  utter  helplessness  of  the 
employer  is  relieved  and  the  power  of  the 
unions  to  dictate  is  decreased. 

No  fair-minded  man  can  say  that  under  the 
proposed  bill  any  of  the  rights  of  labor  are 
lessened.  Yet,  what  has  happened?  Imme- 
diately, the  labor  spokesmen  howl  with  fury. 
"The  bill."  they  say.  "is  a  bill  to  enslave 
labor."  It  Is  a  scheme  "to  rob  the  poor  and 
further  enrich  the  rich."  It  Is  a  "tailored 
strait -jacket '  for  labor,  etc..  etc. 

These  are  the  stock  and  exceedingly  hack- 
neyed phrases  regularly  mouthed  by  the  labor 
press  agents.  They  mean  that  all  labor  fao- 
tlons  will  unite  against  the  bill  just  as  they 
united  against  the  work-or-flght  bill  and  just 
as  they  are  united  against  the  national  serv- 
ice bill. 

TTMZ   UPS   rOR    CHANGE 

But  this  time  there  is  a  real  prospect  they 
will  not  prevail.  For  one  thing,  the  bill  is 
framed  not  in  the  Interest  of  labor  or  man- 
agement but  In  the  Interest  of  the  public. 
For  another,  public  sentiment,  disgusted  by 
the  long  period  of  wartime  strikes,  l.s  ripe  lor 
this  kind  of  legislation  More  than  70.000 
men  are  idle  today  because  of  strikes. 

For  a  third  in  a  short  while  millions  of 
ser'Mcemen  will  have  returned  to  this  coun- 
try, and  there  is  no  question  whatever  of 
their  resentment  over  the  strikes  In  war 
plants  while  the  Army  and  Navy  were  calling 
for  badly  needed  equipment  for  their  fighting 
men 

Finally.  Mr  Truman  Is  In  position  to  be 
more  independent  of  the  labor  bosses  than 
was  his  predecessor.  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  poli- 
tician who  has  his  eye  on  1948  when  he  will 
be  nominated  for  the  Pres'dency.  Also,  his 
nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency  last 
year,  unoer  the  Roosevelt  direction,  was 
"cleared  with  Sidney." 

It  ic  true,  too,  that  Mr  Hillman  already  has 
predict* d  his  election  in  1948.  But  Mr.  Tru- 
man is  a  shrewd  player  of  the  political  game 
and  two  things  may  occur  to  him:  (1)  that 
more  votes  cculd  be  lest  than  gained  by  sub- 
serviency to  the  CIO  group;  (2i  that  the  CIO 
group  «ll  have  to  support  him  anyhow  as 
there  is  no  place  else  for  It  to  go;  (3)  that 
there  is  much  windy  bluff  about  these  labor 
bosses  who  have  been  getting  credit  for  a 
lot  more  political  power  than  they  really 
have — large! v  necause  of  the  loudness  of  their 
claims  and  the  puslllaixlmlty  of  the  poli- 
ticians. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June 
21,  19451 
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the  statute  applied  it  with  a  degree  of  par- 
tisanship which  soon  convinced  employers 
that  the  scales  were  hopelessly  tipped  against 
them.  Now,  In  an  effort  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance and  to  protect  the  general  public  from 
abuses  growing  out  of  Industrial  strife,  three 
respected  Members  of  the  Senate  have  come 
forward  with  a  proposal  for  new  labor  legis- 
lation. They,  too,  say  that  their  purpose  Is 
to  establish  a  pattern  for  enduring  Indus- 
trial peace,  and  their  proposal,  on  Its  face, 
holds  greater  promise  of  achieving  this  emi- 
nently desirable  objective. 

The  proposed  statute  would  be  known  as 
the  Federal  labor-relations  law.  It  makes  a 
favorable  Impression  at  the  outset  by  calling 
for  a  reorganization  and  tightening  up  of 
the  principal  agencies  now  dealing  with  labor 
disputes.  This  is  a  reform  which  has  long 
been  advocated,  and  there  probably  will  be 
wide  agreement  on  its  desirability. 

Other  Important  features  of  the  proposed 
law  contemplate  compulsory  arbitration  of 
disputes  arising  from  conflicting  Interpreta- 
tions of  contracts  and  of  all  disputes  which 
might  lead  to  strikes  Imposing  hardship  on 
the  public,  the  establishment  of  a  cede  of 
unfair  labor  practices  for  both  employers 
and  employees,  the  creation  of  safeguards 
and  restrictions  designed  to  prevent  a  mo- 
nopoly of  employment  through  the  closed 
shop  and  the  enlargement  of  the  area  In 
which  the  States  would  have  jurisdiction  over 
certain  types  of  disputes.  In  all  of  this  the 
right  to  strike  is  expressly  preserved,  but  the 
sponsors  feel  that  adoption  of  their  proposals 
would  tend  substantially  to  eliminate  the 
abuses  ai>d  misunderstandings  which  lead 
to  strikes. 

The  authors  of  the  plan.  Which  grew  out  of 
carefully  considered  recommendations  of  a 
volunteer  committee  of  citizens,  are  Senators 
Hatch,  Ball,  and  Buhtom.  Merely  to  men- 
tion these  men  as  sponsors  is  to  give  assur- 
ance that  the  proposal  Is  not  Intended  to  be 
pro-labor  or  anti-labor,  but  rather  a  sincere 
attempt  to  devise  a  formula  which  will  serve 
the  real  interests  of  this  country  by  forestall- 
ing an  anticipated  upsurge  of  postwar  Indus- 
trial conflict.  At  the  least,  their  plan  de- 
serves careful  and  sympathetic  attention,  and 
men  of  vision,  both  In  labor  and  In  Industrj-. 
will  do  everything  In  their  power  to  see  that 
It  gets  It. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Monday, 
June  25,  1945 1 

Faith  in  Union  Contracts 

Labor  leaders  are  justified  In  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Indus- 
trial Relations  Act  proposed  by  Senators 
Hatch.  Bxhiton,  and  Ball  would  compel  arbi- 
tration of  certain  kinds  of  management-labor 
disputes. 

In  this  respect  the  suggested  law  goes  be- 
yond Its  prototype,  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  has  prevented  major  railroad  strikes 
for  more  than  19  years.  But  its  resort  to 
compulsory  arbitration  would  be  so  limited 
and  safeguarded  that,  in  our  opinion,  no  es- 
sential right  of  workers  or  employers  would 
be  endangered. 

And  labor,  management,  the  general  public 
and  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
would  all  gain  through  the  new  emphasis 
placed  on  the  sanctity  of  union  contracts. 

The  Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill  does  not  pro- 
pose compulsory  arbitration  In  a  great  major- 
ity of  controversies  over  the  malting  of  agree- 
ments between  unions  and  employers.  It 
does  not  say  that  such  disputes  must  be 
settled  without  strikes — except  when  strikes, 
as  on  public  utilities,  in  milk  deliveries,  etc., 
would  cause  severe  public  hardship.  It 
merely  requires  reasonable  -effort  to  settle 
such  disputes  peaceably  by  a  process  of  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  voluntary  arbitration  and 
Impartial  fact-finding. 
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But  when  tmions  and  managements  have 
reached  agreements  and  signed  contracts, 
then  the  bill  does  say  that  disputes  over  what 
contracts  mean  must  be  arbitrated,  as  a  last 
resort  to  prevent  strikes,  the  arbitration  de- 
cisions to  be  binding  and  enforceable 
through  the  courts. 

We  see  nothing  unreasonable  or  dangerous 
to  anybody  in  that. 

It  Is  a  direct  and  fair  attempt  to  make  un- 
ion contracts  what  both  workers  and  employ- 
ers ought  to  want  them  to  be — documents 
mutually  respected  as  a  basis  for  mutual! y 
profitable  peace,  instead  of  scraps  of  paper 
to  be  lightly  disregarded  by  either  sids. 

Progress  toward  genuine  industrial  peace 
depends  on  faith  In  contracts  reached  by  col- 
lective bargaining.  Strikes  by  unions  or 
lockouts  by  employers  undertaking  to  enforce 
their  own  ideas  of  what  contracts  mean  un- 
dermine such  faith.  We  think  the  Hatch- 
Burton-Ball  bill  would  protect  It.  And  we 
disagree  with  the  contention  of  some  labor 
leaders  that  this  limited  use  of  compulsory 
arbitration  would  lead  to  Involuntary  servi- 
tude, since  the  bill  specifically  preserves  the 
right  of  any  worker  to  quit  his  Job  if  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  its  terms. 


The  FundamenUl  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  V.  ROBERTSON 

or  WTOlCIKO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  address  entitled  "The 
Fundamental  Conflict,"  which  I  delivered 
over  the  Columbia  network  at  Washing-, 
ton.  D.  C.  on  June  26,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prir.ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  p<'ople  vainly  seek  to 
buy  meat  for  their  table;.  Why  there  shotild 
be  a  meat  famine  when  there  are  more  live 
animals  on  the  ranges  than  ever  Iwfore  in 
our  history,  raises  an  Interesting  question. 
Spokesmen  for  the  administration  in  power 
would  have  you  think  that  the  lack  of  meat 
m  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is  due 
to  the  war.  The  fact  o:f  the  matter  is  that 
the  shortage  of  meat  available  for  the  house- 
wife, and  she  is  the  buyer  for  the  American 
family,  is  due  to  the  completely  mistaken 
policy  of  those  In  charg'. 

The  average  American  dees  not  have  the 
time  to  try  to  relate  a  whole  series  of  policy 
actions  to  his  own  eveiyday  life.  He  goes 
to  the  polls  to  vote  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress every  2  years  or  he  goes  to  the  polls 
to  vote  for  a  President  every  4  years,  or  a 
United  SUtes  Senator  every  6  years.  He 
votes  for  a  Democrat,  or  he  votes  for  a 
Republican.  Unfortimaiely,  too  often  he  la 
not  aware  that  the  policies  of  those  who 
control  the  Government  have  a  direct  and 
immediate    bearing    on   every    family. 

Those  who  are  really  students  of  govern- 
ment and  those  who  are  charged  in  the  Con- 
gress with  the  duty  of  writing  the  laws— 
raaUM  full  well  that  -.here  is  a  clash  of 
▼tawpolnts  on  queBtla:is  of  policy.  The 
shortage  of  beef  is  really  only  a  symptom 


of  an  underlying  mistake  in  pcdlcy,  but  it 
dramaticaUy  presents  evidence  of  the  funda- 
mental conflict  between  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  the  administration  in  power  and 
th;  Republicans  who  oppose  that  fallacious 
policy. 

Thus,  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  some  observations  touching  upon 
this  fundamental  conflict.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  the  time  available  to  me 
to  deal  adequately  with  all  phases  of  what 
Is  going  on  m  the  political  thinking  of  the 
administration  in  power,  but  it  is  my  hope 
that  I  can  help  you  to  an  understanding  of 
'some  of   the    points,   as   I  see   them. 

First.  It  should  be  remembered  that  for 
more  than  12  years  the  administration  forces 
have  dominated  both  branches  of  the  Con- 
gress. By  that  domination  they  organiza 
every  committee  In  the  Congress,  so  that 
there  Is  always  a  majority  of  the  administra- 
tion's legislators  on  every  committee  and  on 
every  subcommittee.  People  sometimes  write 
me  and  ask,  "Why  doesnt  Congress  do  this  or 
do  that?"  What  they  should  atk  Is  "Wliy  do 
not  the  administration  forces  in  control  take 
this  step  or  that  step?"  The  true  workings  cf 
the  American  system  of  government  require 
that  party  reEponsibility  be  fixed.  Our  people 
shotild  strive  to  know  hew  to  appraise  the 
fault  as  well  as  how  to  appoint  credit.  Since 
administration  forces  in  fact  have  controlled 
all  legislation,  they  have  likewise  had  it  with- 
in their  power  to  pass — cr  to  defeat — meas- 
ures which  will  carry  out  the  policies  they 
support.  Conversely  it  shsuld  be  noted  that 
over  this  entire  12-year  period,  no  measure  of 
national  economic  impact  introduced  by  a 
Republican  has  ever  been  permitted  to  be- 
come law. 

Many  people  think  that  the  war  has  pro- 
duced the  great  threat  to  the  institutions 
which  have  made  America  great.  Wherever 
Interference  with  the  normal  interplay  cf 
forces  In  cur  economic  life  has  restilted  dis- 
astrously, the  administration  spokesmen  are 
pleased,  indeed,  to  lay  the  fault  to  the  war. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  some  dislocations 
which  are  Inevitably  due  to  wartime  condi- 
tions. It  should  be  recalled,  however,  that 
most  of  the  legislative  pattern  under  which 
we  live  was  developed  long  before  we  entered 
the  war. 

The  transfer  by  the  administration  con- 
trolled Congress  to  bureaucrats  and  to  agen- 
cies of  the  power  to  administer  our  laws  and 
to  make  rules  and  regulations,  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  Is  one  of  the  main  re- 
sults for  which  the  administration  spokesmen 
have  constantly  exerted  themselves.  There 
is  that  school  of  thought,  represented  by 
policymakers  in  the  administration,  which 
sincerely  and  firmly  represents  that  people 
in  the  bureaus  and  agencies  know  what  Is 
best  for  the  American  people.  They  assert 
that  they  can  plan  the  lives  of  the  American 
people  better  than  you,  speaking  through 
your  Congress,  can  do. 

There  is  a  fundamental  conflict  between 
those  who  hold  to  that  point  of  view  and 
those  who  believe  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  representative  government  should 
constantly  be  exalted,  so  that  the  people  al- 
ways will  have  a  voice  in  their  own  aSairs. 

I  will  grant  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
or  Congress  speaking  in  their  behalf  may  at 
some  time  or  other  make  mistakes.  But  I 
urge  that  it  is  better  to  make  mistakes  and 
to  retain  a  voice  in  our  Government,  for  at 
least  if  we  retain  control  of  our  own  affairs, 
we  can  correct  the  mistakes.  But  If  we 
transfer  the  power  of  decision  the  power  of 
rule  making  and  regulation,  to  people  in 
the  btireaus  and  agencies,  we  will  be  at  their 
mercy.  The  American  people  should  realize 
what  is  happening  and  reject  that  school  ot 
thought  by  defeating  those  who  adhere  to 
it. 

In  the  last  analysis  the  American  people 
can  govern  themselves   according  to  their 


wants  and  desires.  If  they  have  a  voice  la 
their  ovm  Oovemment.  Let  me  Illustrate. 
Why  have  people  been  standing  in  line  to 
buy  cigarettes?  Obviously,  because  those 
who  really  want  cigarettes  will  aacrlflee  their 
time  and  tlieir  convenience  to  secure  what 
they  want.  It  Isnt  a  case  of  money — or  even 
of  price — the  bu3rers  liave  the  money.  If  you 
try  to  make  the  same  people  buy  pipes  and 
tobacco,  they  wiU  not  do  so.  because  they 
want  cigarettes.  Why  don't  they  stand  in 
line  to  piu-chase  a  new  type  of  can  epener.  or  a 
candy  bar.  or  blottei-s?  Because  they  do  not 
want  them.  In  short,  the  buying  public  is 
able  to  control  its  own  desires  and  actually 
by  doing  so  it  n-gulates  the  market.  If  the 
demaiKl  for  goods  is  present,  it  can  be  met 
only  through  production.  If  production 
reaches  a  surplui  point,  that  is.  if  it  exceeds 
the  demand,  prit^es  fall,  as  owners  of  inven- 
tories compete  io  move  their  goods.  Price 
control  which  fulls  to  take  account  cf  pro- 
duction needs  «lil  of  necessity  fail.  People 
will  simply  refuse  to  produce  goods  at  a 
loss.  Is  not  that  ftmdament-ally  so?  Will  you 
produce  goods  at  a  Iocs?  The  deUcate  mech- 
anism known  ee  the  American  economy  de- 
pends hifitortcal'.y  and  entirely  on  the  quest 
for  profit.  Let  the  hope  for  a  profit  exist, 
and  there  will  be  producers  who  will  seek  to 
share  in  that  profit  and  who  wiU  produce  ac- 
cordingly. 

If  steps  are  taken  to  break  down  the  profit 
plan,  It  follows  of  necessity  that  production 
can  be  had  only  under  regimentation  oJ  the 
producers,  with  ,government  subsidies  taking 
the  place  of  the  profit  motive  as  an  induce- 
ment for  production.  If  in  order  to  qualify 
for  subsidies,  jiroduccrs  also  must  meet 
standards  prescribed  by  bureaucrats.  It  fol- 
lows that  contrcl  of  the  American  economy 
will  be  vested  in  the  bureaus  and  agencies 
of  government. 

Recently  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  through  iU  nuijority, 
composed  of  adialnistration  forces,  reported 
that  price  control  for  any  product  will  not 
be  removed  until  production  is  brought  into 
par  with  demand.  But  that's  not  enough, 
for  It^lgnores  supply.  Demand,  supply,  and 
price  are  factors  which  go  hand  In  band.  If 
each  factor  is  not  to  be  given  Its  proper 
weight,  failure  of  the  price-control  adminis- 
tration to  permit  adequate  production,  will 
result  In  an  alternative  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment become  the  producer. 

There  are  these  who  systematically  and 
deliberately  have  been  taking  steps  to  f ot- 
ter production  by  the  Givemment.  Tl^e 
whole  process  of  paying  subsidies  is  part  of 
the  plan,  for  the  money  to  pay  the  subsidies 
must  be  raised  through  the  sale  of  bonds;  yes. 
War  bonds,  and  through  taxation,  thus  plac- 
ing the  cost  of  producing  a  particular  item  on 
the  whole  people  rather  than  upon  those  w  ho 
are  In  the  market  to  buy  that  Item  to  satitfy 
their  individual  wants. 

The  whole  future  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  Is  involved  In  thp  proper  deci- 
sion en  the  fundamental  conflict  in  view- 
points. Reconversion  of  Industry  to  peace- 
time production  will  be  impeded  if  the  pres- 
ent thinking  of  those  In  power  prevails.  With 
limited  production  there  cbvlously  will  be 
need  for  fewer  employees.  As  Industrial  pay- 
rolls decrease,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
whole  American  people  will  t>e  adversely  af- 
fected. Disastrous  consequences  to  the 
Amrrlcan  people  can  follow. 

When  our  boys  return,  and  God  grant  that 
dry  may  be  soon,  you  and  I  want  them  to 
return  to  a  place  In  the  American  economy 
where  opportunity  will  exist  for  them.  They 
will  wish  to  operate  farms,  to  coniuct  busi- 
nesses, to  sell  their  services  as  employees  in 
the  great  American  system. 

The  whole  American  economy,  the  who'e 
future  of  the  whole  American  t>eople  is  bound 
up  In  our  willingness  to  retain  the  profit 
system  in  the  United  States.    Production  of 
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foodJ,  whether  from  farm  or  factory,  from 
range  or  mine,  depends  upon  our  holding  out 
the  hope  for  a  profit.  American  acceptance 
of  any  other  principle,  for  the  guidance  of 
our  economy,  v?ill  result  In  government  con- 
trol and  government  operation. 

The  fundamental  conflict  In  thla  field 
must  be  resolved  In  favor  of  the  American 
people.  If  they  are  to  be  free.  Thus  It  Is  that 
you  must  Insist  upon  a  voice  In  your  own 
government.  Thus  it  is  that  your  concerns, 
your  lives,  are.  If  you  please,  bound  up  In  the 
pxjlicles  pursued  by  your  government. 
Honeyed  words  from  those  in  high  places 
will  provide  ro  consolation,  if  a  course  of 
conduct  is  pursued  which  makes  Government 
control  the  only  remaining  alternative. 
These  who  tell  you  that  they  contemplate  no 
aseault  upon  our  tastltutlons  would  simply 
delude  you,  wtien  at  the  same  time,  step  by 
step,  they  chJTt  a  course  which  leads  irre- 
trievably to  economic  stagnation. 

What  this  country  needs  most  is  a  re- 
assertion  and  a  reestabllshment  of  the 
principles  whose  practice  made  us  the  most 
powerful  nation  In  the  world.  Down  through 
history  the  American  people  developed  their 
farms  and  th?tr  industries  and  their  mines 
while  they  sought  profit  as  reward  for  their 
exertions.  Only  in  the  last  few  years  do  we 
find  ourselves  told  that  men  back  of  desks 
In  downtown  Waehington  should  be  given 
control  over  the  American  economy. 

The  fucdanental  conflict  presents  a  chal- 
lenge on  which  we  can  no  longer  be  silent. 
We  need:  (a)  Relief  from  ta.xation  which  the 
planners  would  use  to  fasten  their  controls 
on  our  people:  (b)  a  restoration  of  the  profit 
motive  as  a  stimulus  to  American  prcriuc- 
tlon;  (c)  a  recognition  that  through  produc- 
tion we  can  create  wealth;  (d)  that  through 
production  there  will  come  employment: 
(e)  that  with  employment  there  will  follow 
pay  rolls  out  of  which  to  meet  the  American 
demand  for  gcods  ard  services:  and  (f )  there 
will  thus  be  possible  the  elevation  and  the 
expansion  of  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Above  all.  and  to  secure  these  results, 
there  must  be  restored  to  the  American  peo- 
p'e  through  their  Congress  a  voice  lif  their 
Government. 

As  a  Unitetl  States  Senator  I  Jnslst  that 
only  through  returning  to  the  Congress  men 
and  women  who  believe  in  these  funda- 
mentals can  the  American  people  thus  suc- 
ceed. I  am  heartened  in  my  belief  that  there 
Is  a  growing  awareness  among  our  people  that 
this  is  so. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Malvina  Lindsay  entitled  "Who  Will 
Teach?"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  June  27.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

C'OMiNG  School  Tidb 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

WHO    WILL    TXACa? 

Two    tidal    waves    of    children    will    start 
flowing    into   American    schools   within    th» 
IMXC   7   years.     The   first,   consisting   of   th« 
'-Earlier    war    babies,    will    begin    to    invade 
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goal  to  which  they  are  enthusiastically  giving 
of  themselves — t-hat  of  building  enlightened 
and  democratic  neighborhoods.  Tlius,  the 
teacher,  taking  a  leaf  in  reverse  from  the  Nazi 
schoolmaster,  may  be  able  to  fit  herself  cre- 
atively—not destructively — into  something 
greater  than  barself.  This  should  make  her 
Job  more  interesting,  more  satisfying,  more 
dynamic,  more  immune  to  the  temptlngs  of 
the  machine  world. 


Redassificadon   of   Postal    Employees- 
Explanation  of  H.  R.  3055 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J/JWES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   TOaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25),  1945 

Mr.  MEAD,  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  passed  Hou.se  bill  3035  pro- 
viding for  the  reclassification  of  postal 
employees.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord a  s-jction-by-section  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccro,  as  follows: 

H.  R.  3035 

EXCTION    1.  PAGE    1.    EMPLOYEES 

Section  1  defines  the  term  "employees." 
It  excludes  from  thla  term  postmasters. 
Special  provisions  are  made  for  them,  as  well 
as  skilletj-trade  employees  of  the  mail  equip- 
ment shops  numbering  15  who  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  mail  locks  and  equip- 
ment and  are  paid  wages  fixed  by  a  wage 
board  in  conformity  with  salaries  in  private 
industry  for  similar  work.  Job  cleaners  in 
first-  and  second-class  post  oCBces  also  are 
excluded.  These  are  part-time  workers  hired 
for  the  particular  Job  only.  Employees  who 
are  paid  on  a  fee  or  contract  basis  are  ex- 
cluded. The  only  employees  now  paid  on 
a  fee  basis  are  special-delivery  messengers. 
It  is  believed  advisable,  however,  to  leave 
this  provision  in  the  law.  No  employees  are 
included  in  this  law  who  are  paid  on  a  con- 
tract basis. 

SECTION    2,   PACE   2.    HOtJBS   OF   DUTY 

There  Is  no  change  in  this  section  from 
the  provisions  in  the  present  law  with  the 
exception  that  any  classified  substitute  em- 
ployee who  is  ordered  to  report  for  duty 
shall  be  employed  not  less 'than  2  hours. 
Under  present  law  there  was  no  obligation 
to  give  a  substitute  any  work  even  though 
he  was  called.  Lax  administrators  at  times 
call  more  substitutes  than  needed. 

SECTION    3,   PAGE    3.    COMPENSATORY    TIME 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  present 
law  with  the  exceptions:  (1)  that  the 
amount  of  salary.  $3,200,  is  given  instead  of 
the  title  "foreman"  as  defining  that  class  of 
supervisory  employee  for  whom  payment 
for  overtime  is  authorized  during  the  month 
of  December;  (2)  permits  overtime  to  be  paid 
on  all  Saturdays  and  Sundays  in  December 
instead  of  only  the  last  three  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

SECTION    4,   PAGE   3.    OVERTIME 

This  section  provides  for  overtime  on  a 
basis  of  150  percent  of  the  annual  rate  of 
pay  based  upon  a  253-day  year  of  2.024 
hours.  The  253  days  are  365  days  less  104 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  8  holidays.  The 
present  laws  vary,  being  305,  306,  and  360 
days.  The  conditions  on  which  overtime 
may  be  paid  are  identical  with  those  of  pies- 
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ent  laws.  Payments  are  leased  on  dally  over* 
time  over  8  hours.  Overtime  will  be  p«id  to 
employees  for  Saturday  service  on  a  basis  of 
150  percent  during  ihe  p<;xiod  ot  emergency. 
Compensatory  time  is  given  to  employees 
for  Sundays  and  holidays.  Section  4  does 
not  apply  to  postmasters,  post-oflJce  inspec- 
tors, and  officers  of  the  railway  mail  and 
air  mail  service  who  are  provided  for  during 
tb«  emergency  only  in  section  20  of  the  act. 
page  bH,  which  see  in  connection  with  sec- 
tion 4. 

SCCTIOM    5,    PACK    4.    NIGTTT    tHFTEKENTIAL 

This  section  is  the  same  as  the  present 
law  with  the  ezccption  that  the  payments 
are  based  on  a  253-day  basis.  The  base  rate 
for  overtime  night  differential  wiU  not  be 
on  a  basis  of  150  percent, 

SBCTION    6,    PAGE    4.    AMNUAL    LSAVX 

Tills  is  the  same  as  tin!  present  law  with 
the  exception  that  postnuisiers  who  are  now 
granted  annual  and  sick  leave  administra- 
tively by  the  Departmert  will  be  granted 
the  same  leave  as  other  employees  by  law. 
The  law  pertaining  to  the  annual  leave  of 
substitute  ennployees  also  is  liberalized  by 
providing  that  a  substittite's  leav«  will  ac- 
cumulate as  in  the  case  of  regular  employees 
Willie  he  is  in  a  pay  status. 

SECTION    T,    PACE    5.    METHOD    OF    PAYMENT 

This  sectioa  provides  that  annual  compen- 
sation shall  be  divided  Into  12  equal  install- 
ments, one-half  payable  twice  a  month. 
Th\a  is  the  same  method  now  used  in  Wash- 
ington departments.  It  will  save  time  and 
money.  A  General  Accoimtlng  Office  officer 
stated  Informally  that  OJfice  will  be  able  to 
save  a  considerable  numbfr  of  clerks  in  their 
Audit  Section  if  tlie  change  is  made. 

SECTION    8,    PAGE    fl.    COMPENSATION    TO 
POSTMASTERS 

This  section  provides  that  postmasters' 
salaries  be  based  on  gross  postal  receipts 
instead  of  85  and  90  pecent,  as  has  been 
provided  since  1932  when  che  rates  of  postage 
were  increased.  Thla  will  bring  increased 
salaries  to  45  percent  of  first-class,  51  per- 
cent of  second-class,  and  H5  percent  of  third- 
and  fourth-class  postmasters.  Postmasters' 
salaries  are  based  upon  the  same  grades  as 
in  existing  law  with  the  ■exception  that  the 
grade  with  receipts  from  $600  000  to  $1,500,- 
000  has  been  ch'inged  ta  •«00,000  to  11,- 
000.000  and  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000.  making 
two  grades  where  there  vres  but  one.  This 
change  does  not  affect  any  of  the  postmasters 
now  in  office,  but  it  does  provide  that  th>3 
salary  of  the  group  with  -eceipts  of  $600,000 
to  $1,000,000  will  be  $5.e00  where  formerly 
It  was  $6,000.  The  proposed  law  prescribes 
that  no  one  shall  lose  an7  salary  as  a  result 
of  the  law.  and  it  is  tlx;  successors  of  the 
present  Incumbents  who  will  have  the  re* 
duced  salary.  There  are  now  54  offices  In 
the  group  from  $800,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Tlie  initial  grade  for  aaslng  fourth -class 
postmastcis'  salaries  is  ILced  at  $100  instead 
of  $50.  There  are  136  cifflces  having  gross 
receipts  of  less  than  $50  with  a  compcr.sa- 
tion  of  $72  a  year.  These  will  be  increased 
to  $168. 

The  propoeed  law  make  s  no  provisions  for 
increases  in  the  basic  salaries  of  postmasters 
with  salaries  of  $G.000  and  over.  There  are 
144  postmasters  in  this  group  at  present. 
They  will  lose  $C00  apiece  with  the  ex- 
piration of  Public  Law  2.i  on  June  30.  1945. 

SECTION    9,    PACE   9.   SALAJUES   OF   SUPERVISORS, 
OFFICES  OP  THE  ria£T  CLASS 

This  provides  that  th«re  will  be  but  one 
assistant  postmaster  instead  of  two  in  the 
11  largest  offlces.  This  does  not  mean  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  it  supervisors  as  it 
Is  provided  that  there  be  two  general  su- 
perintendents, one  of  IT  ails  and  one  of  fi- 
nances. These  are  new  positions.  It  also 
provides  for  a  general  reclassification  of  su- 
psrvisors.  The  positions  of  clerks  in  charge 
and  general  foremen  have  been  established. 


The  title  of  bookkeeper  Is  abolished.  This 
position  wlQ  be  handled  by  clerks  txx  charge, 
foremen,  general  foremen,  and  auditors  as 
the  duties  of  present  bookkeepers  warrant. 
ThiB  average  increase  in  base  salaries  for 
euperviscTB  is  $632  as  compared  with  $40e 
for  clerks  and  carriers.  The  law  provides 
for  the  conversion  of  supervisors  under  the 
present  law  to  corresponding  positions  under 
the  new  law. 

SECnOW    10,    PAGE    21.    ASSISTANT    POSTMASTERS. 
SECOND-CLASS  omCES 

Tlicse  assistants  have  been  given  an  aver- 
age Increase  in  salary  of  $548.  The  salaries 
provided  are  but  $100  and  $200  above  the 
top  grades  of  clerks  in  the  automatic  grades 
in  these  offices  aud  are  not  as  high  as  the 
salaries  clerks  may  attain  in  first-class  offices. 

SECTION     12.     SALABIKS.     CLERKS     SJTD     CABT.tEia. 

naaT-,  sbcond-,  snd  thixo-class  orncss; 

DCSPATCKEKS  AND  OPTICEBS  OP  THE  PNEUMATIC 
TTJBE  SERVICE 

Clerks  and  carriers  in  first-class  offices  be- 
gin at  the  same  salaries  as  at  present,  $1,'700. 
and  advance  automatically  during  10  years  to 
$3,700.  They  will  receive  increases  of  $100 
each  In  the  next  3.  5,  and  7  years,  permitting 
a  salary  of  $3,000  in  a  period  of  25  years,  the 
first  10  of  which  must  be  for  satisfactory 
service  and  the  last  15  for  faithful  and  meri- 
torious service.  The  salaries  of  clerks  ard 
carriers  in  second-class  offices  are  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  there  are  no  In- 
creases after  the  first  10  jrears.  Under  pres- 
ent salary  laws,  which  Include  Public  Law  25. 
the  ?300  bonus,  a  clerk  or  carrier  would  be 
paid  $34  500  in  bis  first  11  years;  under  the 
proposed  law  he  would  be  paid  only  $24,200 
during  the  same  period.  This  same  condition 
exists  as  it  relates  to  all  other  employees  in 
automatic  grades. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  pay  of 
substitute,  temporary,  or  auxiliary  employees 
in  poet  offices  be  oq  the  same  basis  as  the 
hourly  pay  of  regular  employees.  This  is  an 
Increase  of  about  29  percent  over  base  pay 
for  substitute  clerks  and  carriers. 

This  section  also  provides  that  clerks  In 
third-class  post  offices,  numbering  some 
17.000,  will  be  placed  on  an  annual  salary 
rats  with  automatic  promotions  from  $1,2C0 
to  S1.7C0.  At  present  they  receive  an  average 
salary  through  allowances  granted  postmas- 
ters of  from  14  to  32  cents  an  hour. 

The  section  also  grants  mail  handlers  and 
operators  In  the  pnetnnatic  tube  service  bene- 
fits that  are  given  other  emplo3rees,  both  as  to 
salaries  and  working  conditions. 

SECTION     13.    MOTOR-VEHICLE    EMPLOTXES 

In  general  this  section  provides  for  promo- 
tions as  under  ejristlng  law.  General  in- 
creases have  been  provided. 

sscTiQN  14.  cusTOQi.\L  sjonacx 

The  proposed  law  takes  the  custodial  em- 
ployees from  under  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923  and  provides  salaries  and  promotions  on 
the  same  basis  as  all  other  field  employees  of 
the  i>08tal  service. 

SECTION  IS.    POST-OFFICE  INaFECTORS,  CLLEKS  DC 
THE    INSPECTION    SERVICE 

This  section  and  section  Su  and  section 
16-a  place  the  salaries  of  inspectors  in  charge, 
assistant  postmasters,  and  division  superin- 
tendents of  the  railway  mail  service  on  an 
equality.  Under  present  laws  top  salaries 
vary  from  $6,400  for  liwpectors  in  charge, 
$6,200  for  divisio»i  superintendents,  and  $4,900 
for  assistant  postmasters.  The  work  is  com- 
parable in  difficulty  and  responsibility.  On 
the  whole  the  subordinate  supervisory  posi- 
tions are  on  this  standard  with  the  exception 
that  assistant  division  superintendents  and 
assistant  superintendents  at  large  In  the  rail- 
way mail  service,  numbering  17  (see  p.  39.  line 
23)  should  be  placed  on  a  salary  of  $ii8.000  and 
$6,800,  respectively,  Instead  of  $5,700.  to  bring 
about  an  equality  with  other  services. 

Po&t-offioe  Inspectors  are  divided  into  10 
grades  but  the  number  who  may  be  promot- 


ed to  the  two  highest  grades  Is  limited  to  25 
percent  of  the  authorlEed  quota.  Under  pres- 
ent law  the  salary  range  of  Inspectors  la 
from  $2,900  to  $5,400  per  annum,  wliereas 
this  law  provides  salary  gredes  of  $3,200  to 
$6,000  per  annum. 

The  section  also  establishes  a  classifcatlon 
known  as  principal  review  clerks  with  lour 
amomatic  grades  and  two  additional  grades. 
This  classification  Is  in  the  place  of  a  provi- 
sion of  existing  law  permitting  35  percent 
of  the  clerical  force  to  be  promoted  to  tha 
$3,600  grade. 

SBCTION  16,  PACE  39.  RAH^WAT  MAIL  SOtVICB  AMP 
Aia  MAIL  SERVICE 

Section  16  continues  the  present  classi- 
fication of  railway  post  offices,  terminals  and 
transfer  offices.  Clerks  in  clars  A,  whlch»are 
the  smaller  lines,  progress  in  8  years  through 
automatic  annual  promotions  f.-om  the  piea- 
ent  entrance  salary  of  $I.9C0  to  $2.7C0  wlUi 
3  additional  promotions  of  $100  each  fcUow- 
ing  3,  5  and  7  years  of  service.  Clerks  in 
class  B  progress  In  the  same  manner  from 
$1,900  to  $2,900  per  annum,  with  3  addi- 
tional promotions  of  $100  each  following  3. 
6  and  7  years  of  service.  Clerks  in  charge  ot 
class  A  lines  have  a  fixed  aaiary  of  $3,200 
I>er  annum  and  clerks  in  charge  of  class  B 
lines  have  a  fixed  salary  of  $3,400  per  an- 
num, provided  that  in  class  B  trains  in  which 
more  than  60  feet  of  distributing  car  snace  is 
authorized  in  either  direction  over  the  en- 
tire length  of  tlxe  run,  the  clerk  in  charge 
may  be  paid  $3,500.  The  salaries  of  clerks 
in  charge  of  terminal  railway  post  offlres. 
transfer  offices,  aud  air  mall  field  post  of- 
fices are  determined  as  at  present  by  the 
number  of  employees,  with  a  range  of  (3,200 
to  $3  500.  Under  this  section,  railway  postal 
clerks  in  class  A,  clerks  in  terminal  railway 
post  offices,  and  clerks  in  air  mall  field  post 
offices  and  clerks  in  fir&t-cUss  post  oOcM 
doing  similar  work  have  their  salaries  equal- 
ized. 

SECTION    17,    PAGE    51.    RITRAL    DEUVEST    SERVICE 

This  section  provides  salaries  for  niral  car- 
riers, with  annual  promotions,  that  place 
them  in  the  same  salary  grades  as  city  de« 
livery  carriers.  The  provisions  of  present 
laws  providing  for  heavily  patronized  routes 
and  the  benefits  of  U.  S.  C.  1940.  title  30, 
Sec.  197a,  to  protect  certain  carriers  from 
a  reduction  in  salary,  are  continued  in  the 
proposed  laws. 

SECTION    18,    PACE    SS.    MAIL    EQUIPMENT    SHOPS 

Salaries  and  working  conditions  provided 
for  under  this  section  are  fijied  to  conform 
with  those  for  other  postal  employees 
throughout  the  service  eDgaged  in  work  of 
equal  difficulty  and  recponsibmty. 

EECnON    19,   Paca   »7.   equipment   and   SUPPLIES 

The  47  employees  to  this  division  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  law  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  other  employees  doing  like 
work. 

aamcm  ae.  pacb  ?8 

Executive  Order  9289.  December  29.  1942, 
and  a  memorandum  dated  December  22.  1942, 
i£sued  by  the  President,  extended  the  W(>rk- 
week  of  all  government  employees  to  48  hours. 
The  Post  Office  Department  in  the  Postal  Bul- 
letin of  January  4.  1943.  advised  that  the 
order  applued  to  all  except  postmasters,  rurai 
carriers,  pneumatic-tuba  employees,  substi- 
tute employees,  all  part-time  emloyees.  and 
certain  railway  postal  clerks. 

Public  Law  334,  June  12.  1844.  provided  th-\t 
presidential  postmasters  and  post-cCce  in- 
spectors shall  be  on  duty  not  leas  ti-;an  48 
boiirs  a  week  and  be  paid  5  percent  of  their 
peacetime  salaries  when  between  $5,001  and 
$8,000:  10  percent  wh«n  between  $4,001  and 
$6,000:  15  percent  between  $2,001  and  $4,900. 
and  20  pi^xent  when  $2,000  or  under.  This 
law  expires  June  30.  1945.  It  was  provided 
that  other  employees  could  be  paid  salaries 
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or  given  compensatory  time  as  the  condi- 
tions warranted  iot  the  additional  8  hour* 
service. 

It  might  be  well  to  change  the  opening 
paragraph  of  section  20,  page  58,  to  read: 

"During  the  period  of  the  emergency  or  un- 
til such  earlier  time  as  the  Congress  by  con- 
current resolution  may  designate."  etc. 

The  President  apparently  has  jurisdiction 
to  fix  the  period  of  emergency  In  which  a  48- 
hour  week  is  necessary,  and  when  he  decides 
conditions  do  not  require  a  48-hour  week,  or 
If  Congress  decides  a  48-hour  week  Is  un- 
necesrary,  the  provisions  of  section  20  will 
expire. 

SICTION    21.    PACI    60.   CONVCXSION 

The  purpose  of  this  section  la  to  prevent 
mi«UDd«rstandlng  In  converting  salaries  of 
employees  from  the  present  to  the  proposed 
rates.  There  Is  fear,  for  Instance,  that  If  this 
section  la  not  In  the  law  and  In  these  words 
that  an  employee  who  had  served  1  year  In  a 
grade  and  was  eligible  to  a  tlOO  promotion 
July  1,  1945.  would  not  be  given  credit  tor 
the  promotlor.  earned  when  his  salary  was 
converted  on  that  date. 

SCCnOIC    23,    FACB    SI.    SPECIAI.    DELIVEBT    SXKVIOC 

The  special  delivery  service  Is  the  least  effi- 
cient of  all  postal  cporattons  because  of  a  fee 
systsm  which  does  not  permit  a  living  wage 
unless  the  messenger  Is  given  more  special 
delivery  articles  than  he  can  handle  promptly. 
nUs  section  places  messengers  at  first-class 
i  on  a  fixed -salary  basis  and  also  permits 
to  use  other  regular  employees 


srcnoNS  23  and  24.  pages  sa  and  64. 

CONVTXSION 

These  are  the  conversion  provisions  for 
the  change  from  the  present  to  the  proposed 
salaries  and  in  general  provide  a  $400  or  20- 
percent  increase  in  all  salaries.  In  a  few 
cas^  where  employees  have  l>een  In  the 
sarvlee  less  than  a  year  the  Increase  will  be 
between  $300  and  $400  but  never  less  than 
•MO. 

SECTION     Sa.    PAOS    SS.    AtXOWABUt    SERVTCS 

This  defines  alloiMhIs  service,  and  gives 
ersdlt  for  military  ■wiluu. 

raCTTON    16,    PACK    63.    NO    DCCIlZASCa    IN    SAI^XT 

This  Is  self-expianatory  and  prcvetits  the 
decrease  In  any  Sivlary  to  an  amount  less  than 
base  pay  plus  $300. 

SXCTION    87.    PAOI    6S 

This  makes  current  appropriation  available 
for  the  provlalons  of  the  act. 


Qu&li&catioDt  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  for 
SecrsUry  of  SUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or   OBKGCN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdv.csday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25),  1945 

Mr.  CORDON.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "This  Is  That  Time."  appearing 
in  the  May  29.  1945.  issue  of  the  Oregon- 
tan.  The  editorial  comments  upon  the 
Qualifications  of  Mr.  Justice  W.  O. 
Douglas  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
State  should  the  President  determine  to 
make  a  change  in  that  high  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Justice  W.  O.  Douglas, 
Supreme  Court,  speaker 
memorial  service  for 
held  In  the  huge  Chlcag^ 
out  a  point  which  all  of 
to  forget.     He  brought 
point  so  well  Illustrated 
own  political  career  that 
not   the  opinion  of 
gates  which  matters.     In 
matters  Is  the  will  of  the 

No    one — whether   he 
velt's  political  persuasion 
the  opposition — can  den 
cess  which  the  late 
laying  his  cases  directly 
ever  the  heads  of  all 
speak  for  the  people, 
any  other  leader  In  the 
held   more   unswervingly 
Rooseveltian  principle 
Two  years  ago  when  Just 
the  Oregon  Grange  here 
the  burden  of  his  talk  wai 
Ing  a  people's  war.  and 
late  a  people's  peace, 
when    he    has    emerged 
Court  chambers  since  theji 
occupied  him. 

The   following   passage 
speech,  dealing  with  the 
being  written.  Is  typical 
proach:  "No  one  act  can 
Into  being.     No  leader 
no  conference  can  set  up 
keep  it  In  running  order 
the  determined  common 
oan  make  peace  and  kee^ 
national  order  is  worth  a 
based   on   the  natural 
and  concern  of  all  the 
In  each  other." 

It  bolls  down  to  this, 
not  last,  uo  matter  how 
tract  and  no  matter  how' 
without  the  will  of  the 

We  have  said  before, 
that  If  President  Truman 
Stettlnlus  as  Secretary  of 
ferlng  full  duties  with 
the  President  could  not 
Mr.  Douglas.    Perhaps  we 
catus  Mr.  Douglas  Is  a 
and   the   Cabinet   needs 
But  It  Is  more  than  that 
a  time  when  ths  Sute 
be  under  someons 
iUk-hat  formulas,  and 
aspirations  of  the  people 
that  tuns. 
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H0N.AUGUSTIN]:B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSTI.  .'ANIA 
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Wednesday,  Jui  e  27.  1945 
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Mr.   KELLEY    of 
Speaker,     recently 
shocked  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  a  great  soldiei' 
Bolivar  Buckner.    It 
liege  to  have  been  a 
West  Point.     We  werel 
those  days,  and  the 
all  through  the  years 
when  he  came  from 
ton  before  assuming  th< 
Tenth  Army,  I  had  the 
with  him.    He  looked 
soldier.     Although  a 


Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
country     was 
tragic  but  heroic 
Lt.  Gen.  Simon 
my  high  priv- 
cliissmate  of  his  at 
close  friends  in 
friendship  continued 
About  a  year  ago 
Aliska  to  Washing- 
command  of  the 
pleasiu'e  of  being 
part  of  a  great 
fian  nearing  his 


the 


sixties,  he  was  straight,  tall,  and  very 
muscular.  His  hair  was  gray,  but  his 
eyes  and  complexion  were  clear.  He 
walked  with  the  stride  of  a  typical  sol- 
dier. 

I  knew,  as  did  many  people,  that  he 
was  a  great  officer,  and  he  would  have 
achieved  much  more  had  not  death  in- 
tervened. He  was  the  son  of  a  famous 
man,  Lt.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner, 
of  the  Confederate  Army,  later  Governor 
of  Kentucky.  His  father  was  a  close 
friend  of  General  Grant,  stemming  from 
their  West  Point  days.  General  Buckner 
was  commander  of  Port  Donel^on  when 
General  Grant  wrote  that  famous  mes- 
sage of  unconditional  surrender.  The 
message  wa.  directed  to  his  old.  close 
friend.  General  Buckner.  The  story  is 
told  that  in  later  years  when  General 
Grant  became  impoverished  by  financial 
failures  General  Buckner  came  to  his  re- 
lief and  he  was  even  one  of  the  pall- 
bearers at  General  Grant's  funeral.  He, 
too,  was  a  fine-looking  man — very  hand- 
some, tall,  and  straight,  with  a  head  of 
long  white  hair.  I  can  remember  seeing 
him  many  times  at  West  Point.  He  lived 
to  a  great  age — I  believe  he  was  91  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Lt.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr., 
the  heroic  officer  at  Okinawa,  had  many 
years  of  usefulness  ahead  of  him.  The 
Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  goes  out  to  his 
family — Mrs.  Buckner,  a  daughter,  one 
son  who  is  an  Army  officer  several  years 
out  of  West  Point,  and  a  second  son  who 
is  now  a  cadet  at  West  Point. 


FEPC 

REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

or  PBNNSTLVANIA 

IH  THE  HOU81  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVSa 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Halls 
of  our  Congress  have  seen  some  strange 
debates,  but  to  my  mind  the  tug  of  war 
we  are  now  witnessing  over  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  is  the  strangest  of 
all.  For  we.  the  elected  guardians  of  the 
people's  welfare,  are  sitting  here  wran- 
gling over  a  measure  which  offers  the 
basic,  the  elementary  protection  of  a 
man's  right  to  work  and  earn  a  living 
whatever  his  race  or  religion. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  about  our  demo- 
cratic practices  here  in  the  United 
States;  we  call  them  smugly  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  We  point  with  jus- 
tifiable pride  to  our  Constitution  v/ith  its 
magnificent  Bill  of  Rights,  the  greatest 
document  so  far  devised  on  the  .subject 
of  human  freedom.  In  time  of  war  we 
ask  for  every  kind  of  sacrifice,  to  the  of- 
fering of  life  itself,  in  the  name  of  the 
precious  liberties  safeguarded  in  that 
Constitution.  We  draft  millions  into  the 
armed  services  without  regard  to  race  or 
religion.  If  a  man  is  healthy  and  of 
sound  mind  we  call  upon  him  to  suffer 
untold  miseries  or  death,  or  what  is 
sometimes  worse,  terrible  mutilation  of 
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body  and  spirit  in  the  name  of  American 
democracy,  in  the  name  of  liiat  splendid 
equality  before  the  law  and  freedom  of 
opportunity  which  hare  orought  our 
country  to  Its  present  greatness. 

Yes.  we  are  the  world's  for?most  cham- 
pion of  democracy.  Ameiican  states- 
men Inspired  the  Bill  of  Rig  Us.  the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  flftejnth  amend- 
ments, the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  the 
•"four  freedoms.-  Yet  here  in  America 
we  still  find  our  Congress  debating 
whether  the  basic  rights  ot  democracy 
shall  be  extended  to  Ncgroej, 
What  more  do  we  see? 
Families  of  Negro  servicemen  are  still 
not  allowed  to  vote  in  many  St::tes  be- 
cause the  poll  tax  remains  j.s  one  of  the 
devices  to  prevent  them  from  voting. 

Can  we  blame  peoples  cf  other  na- 
tions for  wondering  why  one  vast  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
fuses to  practice  what  the  whole  Nation 
preaches?  What  about  FE1>C?  All  this 
legislation  would  do  is  assure  equal  eco- 
nomic rights  to  all  Americans.  Social 
equality  is  not  involved.  The  only  issue 
is  whether  Americans  can  be  denied  jobs 
on  account  of  their  creed  cr  color. 

Now.  can  we  blame  the  peoples  of  other 
nations  from  thinking  us  a  bit  queer 
when  we  praise  democracy — and  then 
turn  around  and  block  legislation  which 
would  give  those  same  Neirroes  democ- 
racy's minimum  obligation — a  job? 

The  attitude  of  some  of  our  legislators 
Is  especially  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  two  major  political  parties  of 
our  land  pledged  their  aid  in  the  fight 
against  racial  and  religious  prejudice. 
Both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  have  been  most  outspoken  on  the 
subject.  We  sit  here,  elected  on  those 
promises.  Does  any  one  of  us  think  for 
a  moment  that  he  can  reuoge  on  his  word, 
and  not  suffer  the  comieiuences?  Let 
those  who  do  think  »o  be  warned.  There 
Is  no  escaping  the  evil  backwasli  of  such 
treacherous  action. 

The  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission was  needed  for  the  war  effort: 
we  are  still  al  war.  and  wo  still  need  it. 
We  are  still  waging  the  bitter,  bloody 
struggle  of  our  century  against  the  forces 
of  Ignorance,  bigotry,  barbarism,  and 
erislavemcnt.  An  odd  time.  Indeed,  in 
which  to  refuse  to  sanction  a  man's 
legal  right  to  earn  a  living,  whatever  his 

race,  creed,  or  color.  

Essential  as  it  Ls  in  war,  the  FEPC  is 
needed  even  more  for  the  postwar  era 
of  transition.  In  President  Truman's 
words : 

Even  1/  the  war  were  over,  or  nearly  over, 
the  question  of  fair  employment  practices 
during  the  reconversion  period  and  there- 
after would  be  of  paramount  Importance. 
Discrimination  in  the  matter  of  employ- 
ment against  properly  qualified  persons  be- 
cause ot  their  race,  creed,  or  color.  Is  not 
only  un-Amerlcan  In  nature,  but  will  iMul 
eventually  to  Industrial  strlle  and  unrest. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  create  substandard 
eaoattlons  of  living  for  a  large  part  of  our 
papulation.  The  principle  and  pcrflcy  of 
fair  employment  pcactioe  should  be  eetab- 
Itshed  permanently  as  a  part  of  our  national 
law. 

There  is  nothing  vague  about  the 
l^uuse.  "industrial  strife  and  unrest." 
President  Truman  voiced  what  every 
honect  person  knows  to  be  the  truth: 


Men  who,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States,  have  fought  and  crushed  the 
enemy  abroad  will  not  tolerate  any  sign 
of  his  poisonous  doctrines  at  home;  nor 
will  the  workers  who  fought  with  their 
sweat  in  our  factories  and  shipyards. 
Their  energies  were  vital  to  the  success 
of  our  home-front  war  effort.  Under 
pressiu^  of  war  contracts,  employers 
forgot  outmoded  prejudices  and  wel- 
comed workers  of  all  races  and  all  creeds. 
As  a  result,  millions  of  men  and  women 
knew  for  the  first  time  what  It  was  to 
earn  a  decent  living  wage  and  to  be  wel- 
comed into  the  ranks  of  their  fellow  men. 
These  men  and  women  will  not  willingly 
endure  again  the  old  discriminations 
which  shut  in  their  faces  the  door  to 
security  cmd  well-being. 

Let  us  be  realistic,  if  we  cannot  be 
high-minded.  Extending  legal  protec- 
tion against  discrimination  is  not  a  big- 
hearted  piece  of  altruism.  It  is  an  im- 
perative measure  of  self -protection.  The 
man  Is  truly  blind  who  cannot  foresee 
marches  on  Wasliington  and  riots  in  the 
streets,  unless  we  act  now.  to  assure  every 
American  the  basic  minimum  right  to  the 
job  he  is  qualified  to  fill.  And  if  these 
marches  and  these  riots  do  come.  It  will 
not  only  bo  the  victims  of  discrimination 
who  will  suffer.  Native  agitators  in  our 
midst  are  waiting  to  ride  to  power  on 
just  such  waves  of  discontent.  Dema- 
gogues are  already  repeating  here  the 
"divide  and  conquer"  tactics  which  paved 
the  way  for  tyranny  in  Hitler  Germany 
and  elsewhere. 

When  Harry  S.  Truman  was  still  Vice 
President,  he  said: 

America  became  great  by  being  a  secure 
haven  for  freedom  of  thotight  and  action. 
We  prove  conclusively  that  people  of  every 
race  and  of  every  creed  can  dwell  together 
In  harmony.  In  fact.  America  has  become 
the  hops  and  inspiration  of  all  oppressed 
people  throughout  the  clvUtced  world. 

That  hope  and  Inspiration  will  die.  If 
we  here  in  Congres.s  fail  to  live  up  to  our 
word.  A  permanent  FEPC  now  will  tell 
Americans,  and  all  tlie  millions  In  for- 
eign lands  who  \ook  to  these  United 
States  for  guidance,  that  when  we  talk 
about  the  righUs  of  man  wc  mean  the 
human  rights  of  every  man.  Including 
the  right  to  work  and  earn  a  living  ac- 
cording to  his  merits  as  an  Individual. 


Tke  San  Francisco  Conference 


REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
comforting  message  received  by  the 
mothers  of  the  world  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  man  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco where  the  Peace  Conference  ended 
its  sessions  last  night.  The  message  of 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  adoption  of 
a  program  that  would  end  wars  and  make 
permanent  peace  possible  was  uttered  by 
the  leader  of  our  Nation,  President  Harry 
B.  Truman.    It  was  a  message  that  con- 


veyed coiu-age  and  confidence  even  to 
those  who  believed  that  the  adoption  of 
a  program  of  permanent  peace  was  Im- 
possible. For  many  thousands  of  years 
well-meaning  men  and  women  have 
striven  without  success  for  some  means 
other  than  the  shedd.ng  of  human  blood 
to  prevent  and  to  end  wars.  Out  of  the 
frightful  holocaust  of  the  present  war 
has  come  a  realization  that  provided  the 
nations  which  convrol  the  agencies, 
namely,  control  of  the  air,  control  of  the 
■ea.  control  of  the  w«!alLh,  control  of  the 
food,  and  control  of  the  munitions-man- 
ufacturing industries,  provided  they 
banded  together  and  continued  together, 
should  find  it  a  simple  matter  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  permanent  peace  In 
the  world. 

The  United  States  of  America  In  the 
war  to  the  present  time  has  suffered  the 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured  of 
over  more  than  1.200.000  of  the  flower  of 
American  manhood,  in  addition  to  the 
creation  of  a  colossal  debt  estimated  to 
eventually  be  greater  than  $300,000,000- 
OCO.  America's  entry  into  the  war  was 
not  with  the  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory  or  peoples,  and  this  position. 
imse!flsh  as  it  was.  Is  still  the  policy  of 
the  Nation.  It  is.  however,  the  firm  be- 
lief of  forward-look;,ne  women  and  men 
that  the  time  has  arrived  for  a  definite 
presentation  of  America's  position, 
namely,  that  we  have  come  to  the  rescue 
of  European  countries  twice  with  a  loss 
of  our  young  manhood  and  the  wasting 
of  our  resources,  and  that  we  in  the 
present  instance  stand  ready  to  waive 
the  indebtsdness  of  European  countries 
to  America,  and  in  addition  to  aid  in 
feeding  the  starving  millions  of  the  world 
and  restormg  order  out  of  chaos.  But 
we  beheve  in  return  that  we  are  entitled 
to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  for  which 
wc  believe  the  war  was  fought,  namely, 
permanent  peace,  a-nd  In  the  event  that 
the  Nations  of  the  world  refuse  to  abide 
by  the  program  as  outlined  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  our  Nation,  in  my  judgment.  It 
la  about  time  to  serve  notice  that  we 
propose  to  build  up  our  defensive  and 
fffensive  resources,  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  will  refuse  in  the  fu- 
ture to  pertlcipate  In  European  wars. 

President  Truman's  message  follows! 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delagatM  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
sation. I  deeply  regret  that  the  press  of  cir- 
cumstances when  this  Conference  opened 
made  It  Impossible  for  me  to  be  here  to  greet 
you  In  person.  I  have  asked  for  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  today,  to  express  on  behalf  cf 
the  people  of  the  United  States  our  thanks 
for  what  you  have  done  here,  and  to  wUh 
you  Godspeed  on   your  JotirneyB  home. 

XrHTTTD  STATES  PEOPLE  PEOUD  PAKLET  WELD  USHZ 

Somewhere  In  this  broad  country,  every- 
one of  you  can  find  some  of  our  citizens  who 
are  sons  and  daughters,  or  descendants  In 
some  degree,  of  yotn-  cwn  native  land.  All 
our  people  are  glad  and  proud  that  this  his- 
toric meeting  and  Its  accomplishments  have 
taken  place  In  our  country.  And  that  in- 
cludes the  millions  of  loyal  and  patriotic 
Americans  who  stem  from  the  countries  not 
represented  at  this  Conference. 

We  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming.  Wo 
hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  stay  and  that 
you  will  come  again. 

You  assembled  in  San  Francisco  9  weeks 
ago  with  the  high  hope  and  confidence  of 
peace-loving  people  the  world  over. 


-f 
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Their  confidence  In  you  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  charter  ot  the  United  Nations  which 
you  have  Just  signed  Is  a  solid  structure  upon 
which  we  can  build  a  better  world.  History 
will  honor  you  for  it.  Between  the  victory 
In  Eiircpe  and  the  final  victory  In  Japan,  in 
this  moat  destructive  cf  all  wars,  you  hava 
won  a  victory  against  war  itseif. 

CHAjrm  civzs  rArm  to  pxopifs  or  woklo 

It  was  the  hope  of  such  a  charter  that 
helped  sustain  the  courage  of  stricken  peo- 
ples through  the  da.-kest  days  of  the  war. 
For  It  la  a  declaration  of  great  faith  by  the 
cations  of  the  earth — faith  that  war  Is  not 
Inevitable,  faith  that  peace  can  be  main- 
tained. 

If  we  had  had  this  charter  a  few  years 
ago — and  above  all.  the  will  to  use  it — 
millions  now  dead  would  be  alive.  If  we 
should  falter  in  the  future  in  our  will  to 
us«  it,  millions   now  living   will   surely  die. 

It  has  already  been  said  by  many  that 
this  is  oniy  a  first  step  to  a  lasting  peace. 
That  is  true.  Tne  important  thing  Is  that 
nil  our  thinking  and  all  our  actions  be  based 
on  the  realization  that  it  Is  in  fact  only  a 
first  step.  Let  us  all  have  It  firmly  in  mind 
that  we  start  today  from  a  good  beginning 
and.  with  our  eye  always  on  the  final  ob- 
jective, let  us  march  forward. 

crrss  KXAMPLx  or  otm  own  coNSTmmoN 
The  Constitution  of  my  own  country  came 
from  a  convention  which — like  this  one — was 
made  up  of  delegates  with  many  different 
views.  Like  this  charter,  our  Constitution 
came  from  a  free  and  sometimes  bitter  ex- 
change of  conflicting  opinions.  When  It  wp.s 
adopted  no  one  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  docu- 
ment. But  it  grew  and  developed  and  ex- 
panded And  upon  it  there  was  built  a 
bigger,  a  better,  a  more  perfect   union. 

This  charter,  like  our  own  Coristitution. 
will  be  expanded  and  Improved  as  time  goes 
on.  No  one  claims  that  it  Is  now  a  final  or 
a  perfect  Instrument.  It  has  not  been 
poured  into  any  fixed  mold.  Changing  world 
conditions  will  require  readjustments — but 
they  will  be  the  readjustments  of  peace  and 
not  of  war. 

That  we  now  have  this  charter  at  all  is  a 
great  wonder.  It  is  also  a  cause  for  profound 
th«n!csgivlng  to  Almighty  God  who  has 
brought  us  so  far  in  our  search  for  peace 
through  world  organization. 

There  were  many  who  doubted  that  agree- 
ment could  ever  be  reached  by  these  50  coun- 
tries differing  so  much  in  race  and  religion. 
In  language  and  culture  But  these  differ- 
ences were  all  forgotten  in  one  unshakable 
unity  of  determination — to  find  a  way  to  end 
war. 

Out  of  all  the  arguments  and  disputes,  and 
different  points  of  view  a  way  was  found  to 
agree.  Here  in  the  spotlight  of  full  publicity, 
in  the  tradition  of  libcrty-lovlnc  people,  opin- 
ions were  expressed  openly  and  freely.  The 
faith  and  the  hope  of  50  peaceful  nations  were 
laid  before  this  world  forum.  Differences 
were  overcome. 

This  charter  was  not  the  work  of  any 
single  nation  or  group  of  nations,  large  or 
small.  It  was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  give- 
and-take,  of  tolerance  for  the  views  and  in- 
terests of  others. 

It  was  proof  that  nations,  like  men,  can 
state  their  differences,  can  face  them,  and 
then  can  find  common  ground  on  which  to 
stand.  That  is  the  essence  of  democracy; 
that  is  the  essence  of  keeping  the  peace  in 
the  future.  By  your  agreement,  the  way  was 
shown  toward  futvire  agreement  ia  the  years 
to  come. 

OWIS  ST7CCXSS  LA8CKLT  TO  OKX  MAIN  OBJSCTTVl 

This  conference  owes  its  success  largely 
to  the  fact  that  you  have  kept  your  minds 
firmly  on  the  main  objective.  You  had  the 
aingle  job  of  writing  a  constitution— a  char- 
ter for  peace.    And  you  stayed  on  that  job. 
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There  Is  a  time  for  making  plan — and  there 
la  a  time  for  action.  The  time  for  action  Is 
now.  Let  us,  therefore,  each  in  his  own 
nation  and  according  to  his  own  way,  seek 
immediate  approval  of  this  charter — and 
make  it  a  living  thing. 

CERTAIN    PEOPUE    FAVOR    QtnCK    RATIFICATION 

I  shall  send  this  charter  to  tlfe  United 
States  Senate  at  once.  I  am  sure  that  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  people  of  my 
country  and  of  their  representatives  In  the 
Senate  is  in  favor  of  immediate  ratification. 

A  just  and  lasting  peace  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  diplomatic  agreement  alone,  or  by 
military  cooperation  alone.  Experience  has 
shown  how  deeply  the  seeds  of  war  are 
plpnted  by  economic  rivalry  and  by  social 
injustice.  The  charter  recognizes  this  fact 
for  it  has  prov  oed  for  economic  and  social 
cooperation  as  well.  It  has  provided  for  this 
cooperation  as  part  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
entire  compact. 

It  has  set  up  machinery  of  International 
cooperation  which  men  and  nations  of  good 
will  can  use  to  he'.p  correct  economic  and 
social  causes  for  confilct. 

FREEDOM  FROM   WANT  IS  GOAL  WI  ALL  SEEK 

Artificial  and  uneconomic  trade  barriers 
should  be  removed — to  the  end  that  the 
standards  of  living  of  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  world  may  be  raised. 
For  freedom  from  want  is  one  of  the  basic 
"four  freedoms"  toward  which  we  all  strive. 
The  large  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world 
must  a&sume  leadership  In  this  economic 
fie'd  as  in  all  others. 

Under  this  document  we  have  good  reason 
to  expect  the  framing  of  an  international 
bill  of  rights,  acceptable  to  all  the  nations 
Involved.  That  bill  cf  rights  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  international  life  as  our  own  bill 
cf  rights  is  a  part  of  our  Constitution.  Tiie 
charter  is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Unless  we  can  attain  those  ob- 
jectives for  all  men  and  women  everywhere^ 
without  regard  to  race,  language,  or  re- 
ligion— we  cannot  have  permanent  peace  and 
security. 

With  this  charter  the  world  can  begin  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  worthy 
human  beings  may  be  permitted  to  live  de- 
cently as  free  people. 

WORLD   H.»S   LEARNED   MEANING   OF  FREEDOM 

The  world  has  learned  again  that  nations, 
like  Individuals,  must  know  the  truth  if  they 
wou'd  be  free — must  read  and  hear  the  truth, 
learn  and  teach  the  truth. 

SEARCH    FOR    PEACE    ENDS    ALL    DXTTERENCEa 

We  must  set  up  an  effective  agency  for  con- 
stant and  thorough  interchange  of  thought 
and  Ideas.  For  there  lies  the  road  to  a 
better  and  more  tolerant  understanding 
among  nations  and  among  peoples. 

All  fascism  did  not  die  with  Mussolini. 
Hitler  is  finished — but  the  seeds  spread  by 
his  disordered  mind  have  firm  root  in  too 
many  fanatical  brains.  It  is  easier  to  re- 
move tjrrants  and  destroy  concentration 
camps  than  it  Is  to  kill  the  ideas  which  gave 
them  birth  and  strength.  Victory  on  the 
battlefield  was  essential,  but  it  was  not 
enough.  For  a  good  peace,  a  lasting  peace, 
the  decent  peoples  of  the  earth  must  remain 
determined  to  strike  down  the  evil  spirit 
which  has  hung  over  the  world  for  the  last 
decade. 

REACnONART  FORCES  WILL  STRIVE  AGAIN 

Tiie  forces  of  reaction  and  tyranny  all  over 
the  world  will  try  to  keep  the  United  Nations 
from  remaining  unitect  Even  while  the  mil- 
itary machine  of  the  Axis  was  being  destroyed 
in  Europe — even  down  to  Its  very  end— they 
still  tried  to  divide  us. 

They  failed.     But  they  will  try  again. 

They  are  trying  even  now.  To  divide  »nd 
conquer  was— and  still  is— their  plan.  They 
still  try  to  make  one  ally  suspect  the  other, 
hate  the  other,  desert  the  other. 
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But  I  know  I  speak  for  every  one  of  you 
when  I  aay  that  the  United  Nations  will  re- 
main united.  They  will  not  be  divided  by 
propaganda  either  before  the  Japanese  sur- 
render or  after. 

This  occasion  shows  again  the  continuity 
of  history. 

WILSON'S  nCAL   IS   GIVEN   RE.iLrrr 
By  this  character,  you  have  given  reality 
to  the   ideal  of  that  great  statesman  of  a 
generation  ago — Woodrow  Wilson. 

By  this  charter,  you  have  moved  toward 
the  goal  for  which  that  gallant  leader  In 
this  second  world  struggle  worked  and  fought 
and  gave  his  life — ^Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

By  this  charter,  you  have  realized  the  ob- 
jectives of  many  men  of  vision  In  your  own 
countries  who  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to 
the  cause  of  world  organization  for  peace. 

MtrST    TRANSrOBM    WORDS   INTO    ACTION 

Upon  all  of  us,  in  all  our  countries,  is  now 
laid  the  duty  of  transforming  into  action 
these  words  which  you  have  written;  upon 
our  decisive  action  rests  the  hope  of  those 
who  have  fallen,  those  now  living,  those  yet 
unborn — the  hope  for  a  world  of  free  coun- 
tries— with  decent  standards  of  living — which 
win  work  and  cooperate  in  a  friendly  civil- 
ized community  of  nations. 

Thla  new  structtire  of  peace  Is  rising  upon 
strong  foundations. 

Let  us  not  fail  to  grasp  this  supreme  chance 
to  establish  a  world-wide  rule  of  reason — to 
create  an  enduring  peace  under  the  guidance 
of  God. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILUS 

OF   INDMMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25),  1945 

Mr,  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Capkhart]  and 
myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  letter  from  John  W.  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Anderson  Co.,  of  Gary,  Ind., 
relative  to  the  work  of  the  OPA. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH«  ANDBtSON   Co., 

Gary,  Ind..  June  Iff,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Hount  E.  Capehaht,  ' 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sot:  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  sit  as  an 
Industry  member  of  so-called  advisory  com- 
mittees with  various  war  agencies  of  the 
Government— over  a  considerable  period. 

In  that  time  I  have  encountered  some 
rather  startling  viewpoints  reflecting  some- 
what less  than  a  sound  understanding  of 
realities. 

Perhaps  the  moat  astounding — and  fright- 
ening— has  been  the  insistence  of  OPA  that 
one  of  Its  duties  Is  to  exhaust  surpluses  of 
provident  manufacturers  and  producers  be- 
fore granting  them  any  relief  from  price 
restrictions  which   create  loss  operations. 

There  Is  encountered  a  growing  conviction 
that  widespread  financial  exhaustion  of  pro- 
ductive luiits  Ip  our  economy  catises  no  great 
lament  within  OPA.  There  seems  to  be  a 
growing  feeling  that — since  the  necessity  for 
OPA  is  based  prinaarlly  Ufxm  scarcities — thoee 
subsisting  through  their  connection  with 
OPA  must  look  upon  a  perpetuation  of  scar- 
cities primarily  as  a  means  of  perpetuating 


their  Individual  Inoomes  and  for  gratifying 
whatever  hunger  they  may  have  for  power 
throtigh  the  exercise  of  which  scarcities  are 
Intensified  and  perpetuated. 

It  is  not  Intended  to  suggest  thst  all  those 
In  authority  in  OPA— or  even  thote  In  highest 
authority — are  so  Influenced.  But  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  -hitch- 
hiking" fraternity  grapevines  Itself  into  an 
underground  obstruction  to  the  viewpoints 
and  policies  of  top  personnel  in  such  gov- 
ernmental agencies — causes  one  to  wonder 
whether  it  may  not  require  vigorous  action 
and  correspondingly  vlgoroiu  publicity — by 
a  sound  ccngreesional  committee — to  protect 
the  public  from  the  apparently  accelerating 
disaster  inspired  by  such  anti-incentive 
thinking  and  plotting. 

I  have  listened,  in  so-called  advisory  meet- 
ings, to  apparently  uabashed  contentions  of 
OPA  personnel  that  It  Is  the  right  and  duty 
of  OPA  to  decline  to  relieve  OPA-oppressed 
producers  imtil  their  surpliises  are  ex- 
hausted. The  orders  of  OPA  clearly  reflect 
such  Intent.  The  pleas  of  manufacturers 
hopelessly  trapped  by  OPA's  regulations,  to 
the  point  of  surplus  exhaustion  and  exhaus- 
tion of  capacity  for  continuing  employment, 
seem  to  fall  upon  unsympathetic  official  ears. 

When,  In  addition,  you  confider  the  right 
of  OPA  to  claim  full  credit  for  the  delivery 
of  our  Nation  again  Into  the  hands  of  ruth- 
less gangsters  and  black-market  racketeers 
v/hy  not  put  a  complete  end  to  OPA  and  let 
the  natural  vitality  of  American  competi- 
tive enterprise  reassert  Itself  and  begin, 
without  further  delay,  to  repair  the  dam- 
age done  by  blunderers  and  by  schemers  In 
official  control  positions? 
Cordially. 

John  W.  Anderson,  President. 


Rent  G>ntrol 
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OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or   CALIFORNIa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27. 1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  were  debating  the  renewal  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  I  made  a 
statement  on  this  floor  concerning  some 
of  the  problems  that  were  especially  im- 
portant in  the  field  of  rent  control.  I 
pointed  out  also  that  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  Administrator  for  Rent  to  re- 
move a  community  from  rent  control 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  I 
should  like  to  include  here  as  part  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ivan  D. 
Carson,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Rent, 
with  a  second  memorandum  on  decon- 
trols: 

Office  of  Price  Aomin  istratkdn, 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  23.  1945. 
The  Honorable  George  E.  Outlamo, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Gmomax:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
Decontrol  Memorandum  No.  2  which  we  are 
sending  to  our  field  people. 

In  memorandum  No.  1,  which  you  very 
kindly  put  into  the  Com«rebsional  Bccobd, 
we  laid  down  the  general  policies  to  be  fol- 
lowed. In  this  memorandum  we  are  giving 
instructions  to  the  field  as  to  the  type  of 
reports  they  are  to  make.  The  Instructions 
may  appear  to  be  vmnecessarlly  detailed. 
However,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  cover  all 
types  of  dtuatlons.  and  you  will  note  that 
la  the  third  paragraph  odT  the  memaniDdum 


we  mentioned  that  It  will  not  be  possible  or 
desirable  to  obtain  data  on  every  Item  men- 
tioned In  the  Instructions.  In  other  wctfds, 
I  bell«Te  It  Is  clear  that  we  do  not  expect  tbe 
field  to  send  us  any  more  details  than  the 
particular  situation  warrants. 

I  would  be  very  much  Interested  if  you 
would  let  me  have  your  comments  regard- 
ing tbe  poUcy  we  have  adopted  with  respect 
to  decontrol  and  the  methods  we  are  fol- 
lowing, I  am  very  anxious  that  we  comply 
in  every  respect  with  tbe  intent  of  Congrea. 

I  believe  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  expect  to  take  two  more  decontrol 
actions  early  In  July. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

Ivan  D.   Carson, 
Deputy  AdminUtrmtor  for  Rent. 

Reports  of  Field  Decontrol  Invkstications 
All  area  rent  directors  should  send  to  the 
regional  rent  executives  and  the  regional 
rent  executives  should  send  to  the  national 
oflBce  their  recommendations  for  decontrol 
as  situations  come  to  their  attention  Indi- 
cating that  decontrol  may  be  In  order.  As 
soon  as  the  national  office  receives  a  recom- 
mendation for  decontrol  from  the  field  or 
obtains  information  in  Washington  that 
there  has  been  a  decline  In  war  actlvltly 
which  may  warrant  decontrol,  a  preliminary 
study  of  the  area  will  be  made.  The  most 
important  part  of  this  preliminary  study  will 
usually  be  a  field  Investigation.  Requests 
for  such  fie'd  Investigations  will  be  sent  to 
the  regional  rent  executives,  and  they  may 
designate  an  appropriate  official  in  the  re- 
gional, district,  or  area  oflkre  to  conduct  each 
Investigation. 

The  report  on  the  field  Investigation 
should  contain  sufficient  information  to  en- 
able us  to  arrive  at  one  of  the  following  con- 
clusions for  an  area  or  portion  of  an  area: 

1.  Rent  control  Is  still  needed  and  no 
fiather  action  is  necessary,  or 

2.  Rent  control  is  no  longer  necessary  and 
decontrol  action  can  be  taken  without  fur- 
ther investigation,  or 

3.  It  may  be  possible  to  decontrol,  but  a 
Bureau  of  Labor  StatisUcs  rent  and  vacancy 
survey  Is  necessary  before  a  final  decision 
can  be  reached 

The  outline  which  follows  Is  Intended  as 
a  guide  for  reports  on  field  decontrol  In- 
vestigations. We  realise  that  It  wUl  not  be 
possible,  nor  even  always  desirable,  to  obtain 
data  on  every  Item  In  tbe  outline  nor  to 
obtain  all  the  details  fur  each  Item.  For 
example,  none  of  the  Information  on  indus- 
trial establishments  will  be  neoessary  for 
an  area  in  which  the  only  war  activity  Is  a 
single  military  establishment.  On  the  other 
band,  there  will  frequently  be  aypecu  of  the 
local  rental  situation  not  covered  by  the  out- 
line, which  you  will  nevertheless  want  to  in- 
clude in  your  report  because  of  their  Im- 
jwrtance  In  a  particular  area. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  all  decontrol 
decisions,  we  should  like  every  field  Investi- 
gation to  be  completed  and  a  report  trans - 
mlttad  to  the  national  ofBce  within  2  weeks 
from  the  date  the  request  for  such  an  inves- 
tigation Is  received  by  the  regional  rent 
executive. 

outline  for  azpoars  on  nxLA  dbcontbol 

INVXSnCATIONS 

A.  Status  of  voT  activities 
1.  Present  Military  or  Naral  Bstafillshments 
Obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  follow- 
ing Information  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  each  establishment: 

(a)  Type  of  activity  and  any  prospective 
cbanges. 

(b)  Date  of  peak  personnel  and  as  of  that 
date  civilian  employees,  total  mlllUry  per- 
sonnel, and  military  personnel  living  off  the 
post. 

(c)  Bimflar  personnel  figures  as  of  tbs 
present  time. 
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(d)  Prospects  for  lncre«M  or  decrease  In 
personael.  For  an  Inactive  establishment, 
the  prospects  for  reactivation. 

2.  Present  Industrial  Establishments 
Obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  follow- 
Ing  Information  from  the  plant  manager  or 
personnel  officer  of  each  major  war  industrial 
establishment : 

(a)  Name,  location,  and  type  of  products. 

(b)  Indicate  whether  engaged  principally 
on  prime  contracts  or  subcontracts. 

(c>  Estimated  date  of  completion  of  cur- 
rent war  contracts  or  other  war  orders. 

(d)  Current  employment,  peak  employ- 
ment (gi^e  date),  and  anticipated  changes 
during  next  6  months. 

(e)  Cut-backs— date,  products,  amount, 
past  or  anticipated  effect  on  employment, 
extent  to  which  unemployed  persons  have 
withdrawn  from  the  labor  market  (e.  g.. 
women  who  returned  to  their  homes  and 
no  longer  seek  Jcbs). 

(f)  Reconversion  plans  and  effect  on  em- 
ployment. 

3.  New  Activities  In  the  Area 

(a)  Military  or  naval  establishments:  In- 
formation on  plans  for  new  military  or  naval 
establishments  may  be  obtained  from  Army 
or  Navy  officials  In  the  locality,  the  mayor, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  newspaper 
editors.  For  each  establishment,  obtain  date 
of  activation,  type  of  activity,  estimated 
Initial  personnel  (civilian  employees,  total 
military,  and  military  personnel  expected  to 
live  off  the  post),  and  personnel  6  months 
after  activation. 

(b)  Industrial  establishments:  Informa- 
tion on  plans  for  new  industrial  establish- 
ments can  usually  be  obtained  froa  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  mayor,  local  busi- 
nessmen, and  newspaper  editors.  For  such 
new  Industrial  establishments,  obtain  the 
name,  location,  and  type  of  products,  esti- 
mated dates  of  completion  of  construction 
and  start  of  operations,  and  estimated  initial 
employment  and  employment  6  months  after 
start  of  operations. 

4.  War  Activities  in  Neighboring  Areas 

If  there  is  a  substantial  demand  for  hous- 
ing In  the  area  as  a  result  of  war  activities 
in  neighboring  areas,  obtain  for  each  war 
establishment  which  affects  the  area  ^e  same 
types  of  Information  as  for  the  establish- 
ments in  the  area  (see  items  1  and  2  above). 
In  addition,  obtain  information  on  the  dis- 
tance of  these  establishments  from  the  cities 
In  the  area  which  are  affected,  commuting 
facilities,  the  number  of  persons  who  live  in 
the  area  and  commute  to  the  war  activity  in 
the  neighboring  area,  and  any  recent  or  an- 
ticipated changes  in  the  number  of  people 
commuting. 

B.  Effect  of  decline  in  tear  activities  on  popU' 
lation.  employment,  rents,  vacancies 

1.  Population  (suggested  sources:  Mayors, 
chambers  of  conunerce,  newspaper  editors. 
United  States  Emplo3rment  Service) : 

(a)  Extent  of  out-migration  of  population. 
If  any. 

(b)  Estimated  peak  population  of  prin- 
cipal cities  and  date  of  peak. 

(c)  Estimated  present  population  of  prin- 
cipal cities. 

(d)  Anticipated  Increases  or  decreases  In 
population. 

a.  Employment  (suggested  sources:  United 
States  Employment  Service,  mayors,  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  newspaper  editors)  : 

(a>  General  trend  of  total  employment  In 
principal  cities  during  last  6  months. 

(b)  Anticipated  changes  In  total  employ- 
ment in  near  future. 

3.  Rents  and  sales  prices  (suggested 
sources:  Mayors,  chambers  of  commerce,  real 
estate  men,  newspaper  editors,  labor  organ- 
izations, ration  boards)  : 

(a)  Extent  of  rent  decreases.  If  any,  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months  as  resiilt  of  decline  in 
war  activities.  Specify  whether  decreases 
bare   occurred   for   high   rent   or   low   rent 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  IfEPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  Juke  23.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  using 
the  above  caption  which  refers  to  George 
Seldes.  who  for  months  by  vicious,  lying 
vilification  has  been  attempting  to  de- 
stroy the  confidence  pf  American  people 
in  their  elected  Representatives  by  send- 
ing through  the  mails  a  sheet  called  In 
JPact.  Eugene  Lyons,  who  claims  to  be 
an  old  friend  of  Selles,  writes  a  piece 
about  him. 

Congress  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
courage  or  the  inclination,  whichever  it 
may  be,  to  call  him  before  a  committee, 
put  him  under  oath,  knd  compel  him  to 
either  substantiate  hjs  statements  or  to 
admit  that  he  Is  an  unmitigated  liar. 


Eugene  Lyons,  in  the  New  Dealer  of 
June  23,  1945.  takes  a  pot  shot  at  Seldes 
in  the  following  manner,  and  I  quote: 

I  EXPOS!  AKOTHER  FASCIST ONI  SXD-BATm 

DEBUNKS   ANOTHXa 

I  propose,  in  this  article,  to  perpetrate  a 
dirty  trick.  My  only  excuse  Is  that  the  victim 
richly  deserves  it.  The  trick  begins  with  a 
quotation.  In  fact.  It  will  be  largely  composed 
ef  quotes  throughout.  Read  the  starter,  not 
for  its  originality  but  for  its  vigor.  The  au- 
thor is  one  guy  who  dossn't  pull  his  punches: 

"Freedom  has  ceased  to  exist  In  Russia. 
There  Is  no  democracy.  It  is  not  wanted. 
Only  American  apologists  for  the  Soviets  have 
ever  pretended  there  was  democracy  in  Rus- 
sia ••  •  Freedom,  liberty.  Justice,  as  we 
know  it,  democracy,  all  the  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  for  which  the  world  has  been 
fighting  for  civilized  centuries,  have  been 
abolished  in  Russia  in  order  that  the  Com- 
munist experiment  might  be  made.  They 
have  been  kept  suppressed  by  the  Cheka- 
GPU.  •  •  •  The  terror  Is  in  the  mind 
and  marrow  of  the  present  generation,  and 
nothing  but  generations  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty will  ever  root  it  out." 

Hold  your  seats — I  am  about  to  reveal  the 
authorship  of  this  toothsome  quote.  It  is 
none  other  than  that  great  debunking  Jour- 
nalist today  the  editor  and  publisher  of  that 
ugly  duckling  of  gutter  Journalism,  the  hys- 
terical little  smear  sheet.  In  Pact.  Yes; 
George  Seldes.  If  you  doubt  me,  turn  to 
pages  172-173  of  his  opus  You  Can't  Print 
That. 

What  makes  it  a  dirty  trick,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Seldes  book  was  published  in  1929. 
It  is  not  quite  fair  to  dig  up  a  man's  out- 
moded opinions.  Consistency  is  an  overrated 
virtue — provided  a  man  explains  how  and  why 
he  changed  his  mind.  Unfortunately,  George 
has  never  explained  his  great  conversion.  As 
far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  Informed  his  ador- 
ing public  when  the  supreme  moment  of  en- 
lightenment dazzled  him  and  purged  his 
mind  of  those  libels  of  Soviet  democracy 
which  fiU  about  15  years  of  his  published 
works. 

The  only  certainty  Is  that  It  transpired 
suddenly  and  dramatically  somewhere  deep 
within  his  conscience.  He  did  not  go  back  to 
Russia,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  for 
attempting  to  report  some  truths,  to  check 
on  his  first  sad  impressions.  The  reconcilla- 
atlon— the  golden  reconciliation— occurred 
at  long  range.  His  one  experience  in  Mos- 
cow, rudely  Interrupted  by  the  GPU.  appar- 
ently convinced  him  permanently  that  ad- 
miration from  afar  Is  healthier,  not  to  say 
easier. 

Though  the  volume  from  which  I  lifted  the 
quoted  sentences  was  published  in  1929.  and 
never  subsequently  repudiated,  its  author 
continued  to  write  and  speak  In  the  same 
unkind  style  at  least  until  1937.  That  much 
I  can  attest  personally.  In  that  year  he  con- 
tributed a  chapter  to  a  book  which  I  edited 
for  Harcourt-Brace.  I  Cover  the  World,  and  I 
saw  a  good  deal  of  George.  I  was  working 
on  Assignment  in  Utopia  at  the  time.  As  one 
author  to  another.  I  showed  him  passages. 
And  at  my  dinner  table  on  the  West  Side,  In 
the  presence  of  his  new  wife  and  my  old  one, 
he  razzed  me  good-naturedly  about  how  long 
It  had  taken  me  to  catch  on  to  the  fact  that 
Russian  bolshevlsm  was  only  another  version 
of  Italian  fascism,  except  worse.  He  re- 
minded me,  rightly,  that  In  our  occasional 
meetings  on  the  European  Continent  he  had 
tried  to  set  me  right  on  this  great  truth. 
Ah,  the  good  old  days  before  George  was 
converted  and  Gene  was  unconverted  •  •  • 
may  they  never,  never  return. 

What  started  me  on  my  dirty  trick  was  a 
telephone  call.  A  friend  wanted  to  know 
whether  I'd  read  the  latest  attack  on  me  in 
In  Fact.  I  hadn't,  but  I  guessed  right  off. 
with  amazing  accuracy,  that  George  probably 
called  me  a  Fascist.  My  Interlocutor  was 
Impressed  by  this  insight.    But  It  was  really 
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•  dnch.  I  happen  to  know  George's  defini- 
tion of  a  Fascist — namely,  anyone  v/ho  speaks 
HI  of  the  Soviet  dictator  and  his  works  at 
home  and  abroad — and  by  that  definition  I 
certainly  qualified. 

Then  I  got  to  thinking  of  the  good  old 
days  when  George  was  still  a  Fascist:  that  is 
to  say.  when  he  was  lambasting  the  Kremlin 
and  Its  mlnlors.  I  searched  my  shelves  for 
some  memento  of  that  epoch  and  found 
Yau  Can't  Print  That.  I  bsgan  to  leaf 
through  Its  p€g;s.  nostalgically.  And  I  dis- 
covered that  If.  by  his  current  definition.  I 
am  a  Fascist,  then  Comrade  Seldes,  In  his  pre- 
vious Incarnation,  was  a  sut>er-dup?r  Fascist. 
I  don't  mean  that  he  went  further  In  his  In- 
d'f'tment  of  the  terror  and  horror  In  the 
rSTR  than  I.  but  simply  that  his  style  was  so 
mv.ch  more  energetic,  more  slashing  and 
swishing  than  I  could  hope  to  achieve.  After 
all.  he  had  been  trained  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  whereas  I.  alas,  passed  my  Journal- 
istic novitiate  with  the  politer  Journals  of 
opinion. 

How.  for  Instance,  could  I  hope  to  achieve 
In  my  lumbering  Fcscist  outbursts  such  pvro- 
tcchnlc  vigor  as  this,  from  George's  introduc- 
tion to  the  book,  in  a  passag3  referring  to 
RnsGia.  Italy,  and  other  dictatorshifjs: 

"Almost  half  of  Europe  Is  governed  by  vio- 
lence and  terrorism.  Proclaim  liberty  to- 
morrow and  you  would  have  revolutions  In 
20  countries.  •  •  *  It  Is  not  true  that 
the  people  of  Soviet  Russia  art  haopy  or 
that  the  people  of  Italy  are  haopy  with  their 
dictatorships,  or  that  the  parliamentary  sys- 
tem has  failed.  Suppression  by  force  does 
not  mean  failure.  •  •  •  The  bond  dealers 
and  the  tourists  and  the  noted  magazine 
writers  in  advance  In  accordance  with  tlie 
views  and  Instructions  of  their  editors  may 
tell  you  differently,  but  the  resident  reporters 
know  It  is  not  so." 

A  bit  further  his  social  passion  takes  the 
form  of  a  rhetorical  question: 

"If  America  and  England — the  public,  not 
the  politicians — had  known  the  facts  of 
March  1917.  could  they  not  have  Insured  a 
RuEsian  democratic  revolution  without  bol- 
shevlsm?" 

His  answer,  of  course,  is  that  they  could 
have  done  so.  This  complaint  that  inter- 
vention was  not  vigorous  enough,  that  demo- 
cratic foreign  support  of  the  interim  demo- 
cratic regime  under  Kerensky  was  not  ade- 
quate, certainly  exceeds  my  own  modest  con- 
tribution to  fascism.  I  am  ashamed  by  the 
contrast.  I  yield  to  Comrade  Seldes.  Merely 
to  humble  myself  and  to  polish  up  hi3  Fascist 
laurels,  I  shall  quote  some  more.  It  is  In 
the  lx)dy  of  the  book.  In  the  chapters  on 
Russia,  that  George  does  it  with  all  the 
stops  pxilled  out.  It  will  pay  you  to  read 
the  stuff,  Jiast  to  see  what  "red  baltUig"  in  the 
raw  is  really  like.  I  give  you  my  word  as  an 
expert  and  connoisaeur. 

He  begins  with  an  all-out  attack  on  Moscow 
cerxsorshlp:  "There  were  revolts"  against  the 
Government  during  his  sojourn  in  the  Red 
capital,  he  reports.  "There  were  serious 
troubles  between  the  Government  and  the 
American  Relief.  There  were  splits  in  the 
Communist  Party.  There  were,  In  short, 
news  Items  which  were  tremendous  in  those 
days."  But,  alas,  he  could  not  send  them. 
Some  he  "smuggled  out  through  the  Ameri- 
can diplomatically  immune  mail  pouches." 
But  the  rest  had  to  wait  until  he  was  ex- 
pelled. His  expulsion,  moreover,  was  no  sur- 
prise to  him.  He  was  ready  to  risk  It  for  a 
story  worth  the  risk  and  the  arrest  of  some 
Catholic  priests  was  It. 

And  so  he  left  "the  crawling,  rat-infested, 
Soviet  official  hotel"  where  he  had  been  con- 
stantly watched  by  the  police.  At  that  he 
was  lucky,  for.  as  he  attests,  other  "repre- 
■entatives  of  American  papers  who  did  not 
carry  American  passports  fared  badly."  He 
mentious  names  and  places:  a  certain  Popoff 
who  was  "Imprisoned  and  terrorized,"  a  cer- 
tain Mlkhailoff  of  the  AsBOCiated  Press,  who 


*wns  exiled  to  Solovetsky,  the  vast  white 
wilderness  of  an  Island  in  the  Arctic  where 
nature  and  starvation  and  disease  play  the 
role  cf  Bolshevik  executioner."  Seldes  over- 
draws a  bit — what  can  you  expect  fiom 
Fascists? — the  said  Mlkfcailov  survived  to 
work  again  for  the  American  press  and  to  be 
properly  liquidated  many  years  later. 

KIs  chapter  on  the  Third  Internationale 
alone  should  guarantee  Seldes  a  niche  in  the 
Fascist  hall  of  fame.  The  chapter  is  entitled 
"The  Red  World  Plot"— there's  the  Tribune 
touch,  inimitable — and  begins  with  the  fol- 
lowing summation: 

"It  is  an  open  and  shut  conspiracy.  •  •  • 
The  same  leaders  who  meet  one  day  as  pre* 
mier  and  cabinet  cf  Russia,  meet  the  follow- 
ing day  as  heads  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
on  another  day  as  chiefs  of  the  Third  In- 
ternationale. No  plot  against  the  salety  and 
forms  of  government  of  other  nations  has 
ever  been  carried  on  on  such  a  vast  scale  and 
with  such  trumpeting  and  drumming." 

Even  the  smell  of  the  Internationale  offends 
Mr.  Seldes.  His  delicate  nostrils  are  "over- 
whelmed with  "the  news  that  wa&liing  water 
Is  scarce  in  all  holy  Russia."  He  tells  how 
in  secret  sessions  "arrangements  are  made 
for  money  and  propaganda  via  the  Soviet 
Embassies,  Legations,  consulates,  trade  mis- 
sions, and  other  agencies  In  many  lanUs."  in- 
cluding the  United  States  of  America.  EUe- 
where  in  the  book  he  illustrates  the  methcds 
of  the  Internationale  by  exposing  a  Com- 
munist plot  to  poison  all  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  centered  in  Mexico  City,  while 
Comrade  Kollontal  was  In  command. 

His  chapter  The  Terror  In  Russia  Con- 
tinues, Is  Identified  as  being  a  report  WTitten 
for  Senator  McCormlck  for  use  in  a  congres- 
sional committee.  The  Senator  certainly  got 
an  earful  of  murder,  torture,  and  ugliness, 
rising  to  this  peroration  about  the  GPU. 

"By  its  never-ceasing  persecution  it  has 
smothered  all  liberty  of  expression.  It  has 
cowed  the  souls  cf  the  people.  It  has  con- 
tinued a  reign  of  terror  which  makes  bol- 
shevlsm supreme,  and  will  not  let  any  change 
or  liberalizing  movement  come  into  Soviet 
Russia." 

George  Seldes  blames  America  for  saving 
the  regirfte  of  horror  which  he  exposes.  As 
an  American,  his  conscience  is  bothered  and 
he  puts  the  matter  straight. 

"The  Soviet  Government  survived."  he  in- 
sists, "thanks  to  the  American  people  feed- 
ing its  miIlior\s  during  the  worst  period  of 
the  regime.  Only  professional  Communists 
bslleve  It  could  have  come  through  the  crisis 
and  still  maintain  its  power.  Gradually  the 
American  Relief  AdminlstraUon  withdrew 
from  Russia.  As  it  left  the  frontiers.  It  could 
hear  the  insults  which  continued  to  be 
directed  at  It  from  Moscow.  In  all  history 
there  is  probably  no  parallel  case  of  such 
wholesale  national  biting  of  the  hand  which 
fed  them." 

Only  In  one  passage  does  Seldes  slip  briefly 
from  his  role  of  procurator  agali\st  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution.  That  U  when  he  runs  into 
a  woman  of  the  former  rich  classes,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  MoTozovs,  who  teUs  him  that  de- 
spite everything  there  has  been  a  "moral  re- 
generation of  Russia  under  the  Bolsheviks." 
But  by  the  end  of  that  passage  he  redeems 
his  all-Fascist  standing.  He  reveals  that  this 
one  exception  was  liquidated.  "For  days  and 
nights  she  was  tortured  In  the  Cheka  prison." 
he  attesU,  "When  we  saw  her  again.  It  was 
In  a  sanitarium.  She  had  gone  mad.  So  If 
you  want  to  hear  about  the  regeneration  of 
Russia  under  the  Bolsheviks,  you  will  have 
to  read  elsewhere." 

Elsewhere?  But  where?  The  Seldes  book 
doesn't  say.  But  I  can  give  you  the  answer. 
If  you  want  to  read  about  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  Russia  under  the  Bolsheviks,  you 
will  find  It  any  week  In  In  Fact.  There  Is 
no  danger  of  Its  editor  being  liquidated,  a^ 
Madame  Moroeov  was  liquidated,  because 
the  regeneration  has  not  yet  hit  America.  If 
be  ends  up  In  a  sanitarium,  which  ts  not 


impossible,  it  will   be  for  quit«  other  and 

more  clinical  reasons. 

You  remember  the  old  story  cf  the 
Judge  who,  after  listening  to  the  oppos- 
ing lawyers  describe  each  other,  closed 
the  discussion  with  the  mild  statement 
that  he  did  not  disagree  with  either. 


New  Warsaw  Regime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEV/SLCI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Barnet  Norer  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  June  26,  1945: 

New  Wassaw  Rsciuc 
(By  Barnet  Nover) 

SOLUTION   or  THE   POUSH    PKOBLEMT 

It  is  the  axiom  of  axioms  In  the  world  to- 
day that  unless  there  is  harmony  and  unity 
among  the  great  powers,  and  particularly 
among  the  Big  Three,  there  can  be  no  real 
progress  toward  peace,  no  real  security,  no 
hope  for  a  better  world.  This  fact  the  Sen 
Francisco  Charter  did  not  create  but  only 
underlined. 

Up  to  now  the  most  thorny  and  trouble- 
some matter  (though  by  no  means  the  only 
one)  disturbing  Anglo-Russian- American  re- 
lations has  been  the  Polish  problem.  It  has 
been  the  source  of  endless  friction  among 
them.  Nor  did  this  friction  disappear  when, 
at  Yalta,  what  was  proclaimed  as  a  satisfac- 
tory compromise  solution  was  achieved. 

That  compromise  consisted  of  acceptance 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
the  Russian  claim  to  territory  eest  of  the 
so-called  Curron  line  and  Russian  accept- 
anca  of  a  scheme  by  virtue  of  which  Poland 
was  to  get  a  truly  democratic  and  representa- 
tive government. 

In  this,  as  In  so  many  other  particulars, 
Talta  proved  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

For  4  months  no  progress  was  mede  in  the 
direction  of  broadening  the  base  of  the  exist- 
ing Warsaw  regime  as  desired  by  London 
and  Washington.  During  all  that  time  the 
Soviet -sponsored  government  at  Warsaw  con- 
tinued to  function  with  the  Kremlin  seeking 
continuously  to  g2t  Britain  and  the  United 
States  to  recognize  that  regime. 

It  was  only  alter  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins'  latest 
visit  to  Moscow  and  his  conversations  with 
Marshal  Stalin  that  the  deadlock  was  finally 
broken.  A  new  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
Yalta  agreement  regarding  the  government 
of  Poland  was  then  made.  OstenEibly.  it 
has  achieved  success,  hence  the  rejoicing  in 
London  and  Wafhlngton, 

Since  the  new  Polish  regime  is  to  Include 
such  Polish  leaders  as  Stanislaw  M.kcdajc- 
zyk,  former  Premier  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment at  London,  Jan  Stanczyk,  Prof.  Stanla- 
law  Grabskl  and  Wlcenty  Witos  It  can  b« 
argued  that  the  letter  of  the  Yalta  p!an  has 
now  been  carried  out.  For  at  Yalta  It  was 
agreed  that:  "The  provtelonal  government 
which  Is  now  functioning  In  Poland  Ehould 
•  •  •  be  reorganized  on  a  broader  demo- 
cratic basis  wltb  the  Inclusion  of  democratic 
leaders  from  Poland  ItKlI  and  from  Poles 
abroad." 

Perhaps.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  de- 
velopment does  contribute,  for  the  tUna 
being  at  least,  to  Anglo-Russian-American 
Unity  we  should  not  look  the  gift  boreo  too 
clooely  In  the  mouth.     Such  an  attitude  of 
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uncritical  enthusiasm,  however.  \g  not  with- 
out Its  dangers.  It  may  have  bitter  disillu- 
sionment as  Its  sequel. 

The  question  that  must  be  asked  of  the 
new  Polish  Government  Is :  How  really  demo- 
cratic is  it? 

It  Is  true  that  the  Soviet -sponsored  War- 
saw regime  has  been  enriched  with  new  blood. 
But  ot  the  21  members  of  the  new  govern- 
ment 16  are  hold-overs,  and  of  the  5  new 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  1.  Wicenty  Witos. 
Peasant  Party  leader,  is  an  old  and  ailing 
man:  another,  Meczlslaw  Tbugot.  is  without 
political  eip«rttpce  and  known  only  as  the 
son  of  a  dltlugiilshed  democratic  Intellectual 
who  died  In  exile  2  years  ago. 

If  Messrs.  Mtkolajczk.  Orabski.  and  Stan- 
esyk  prove  strong  enough  to  make  their  in- 
fiuance  felt  in  the  new  regime  the  hopes  en- 
gltfued  by  the  Moscow  settlement  may  be 
realized.  At  the  moment  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  outnumbered  in  the  Govern- 
ment by  at  least  4  to  1,  with  most  of  the 
prlncii>al  posts,  including  the  administration 
of  the  police,  In  the  hands  of  Lublinites,  1.  e., 
of  Polish  Communists. 

Of  course,  the  composition  of  the  new 
Polish  regime  Is  far  less  important,  since  It  is 
admittedly  a  provisional  government,  than 
the  policies  it  will  pursue,  particularly  the 
manner  In  which  It  will  prepare  for  and  hold 
those  "free  and  unfettered  elections  •  •  • 
on  the  basis  of  universal  and  secret  ballot" 
that  are  stipulated  in  the  Yalta  agreement. 

If  such  elections  are  really  held  and  held 
as  soon  as  possible  (this  also  was  agreed  on 
at  Yalta ) .  Poland  would  for  the  first  time 
In  years  be  governed  by  a  regime  that  the 
world  could  rightly  regard  as  free.  Independ- 
ent, and  democratic. 

Yet  whnt  assurance  do  we  have  that,  once 
the  new  Warsaw  regime  has  been  recognized. 
It  wlU  carry  out  that  pledge?  In  other  words 
what  assurance  is  there  that  Mikolajcsyk  and 
the  other  non-Lublm  Poles  in  the  new  Oov- 
ernment  will  not  In  actuality  turn  out  to  b« 
prisoners  of  the  regime? 

It  u  of  the  utmost  importance,  then,  that 
b«(or«  the  United  SUtM  recognlaee  the  new 
Follah  regime  the  AnMrlMB  Government  be 
given  very  explicit  assurancee  that  the  regime 
will.  In  effect,  be  democratic  and  will  hold  fre« 
and  unfettered  elections.  And  coupled  with 
such  a.<<surance8  must  be  the  Immediate  ad- 
mission Into  Poland  not  only  of  an  official 
American  mission,  but  also  of  American 
newspapermen. 

News  ret;arding  developments  in  Poland 
have  hitherto  reached  us  only  by  way  of  Mos- 
cow or  London  It  is  high  time  we  got  the 
news  direct,  from  our  own  observers. 


The  Problem  of  National  Nutrition 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MIUER 

OF  NEBIUSK.^ 

IN  THE  HODSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord.  I 
include  an  address  I  made  before  the 
fifty-sixth  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association 
at  O'Neill.  Nebr..  June  16.  1945.  on  the 
problem  of  national  nutrition : 

When  I  say  that  It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
great  honor  to  address  you  at  this  time.  I 
am  not  merely  Indulging  in  the  conventional 
complimentary  remarks.  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard for  tins  group  and  all  of  your  activities. 
Your  organization  performs  a  most  useful 
function.    The  country  has  good  reasons  to 
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be  proud  and  grateful  to 
tion  to  the  food  needs 

This  little  story  will 
I  will   try   to   keep   my 
bounds  of  25  minutes: 

In  a  little  suburban 
ton.  which  I  sometimes 
with  great  regularity  a 
The   man  goes   inside 
dog  lies  outside  to  wa 
sermon   lasts   longer  thaki 
dog  puts  his  head   inside 
and  looks  Inquiringly  up 
the   preacher    Is    standi 
great  favorite  with  the 
gregatlon. 

Now.  I  am  not  here  to 
think  I  am  too  old  to  take 
too  young  to  give  advlc( 
went  into  a  cheap  resta 
give  advice  on  how  he 
house  steak  fixed.     He 
thick,  crisp  on  the  outsid^ 
"Can  you  give  me  a  steak 
no,"  said  the  proprietor,  ' 
that,  I'd  eat  it  myself." 
feel  about  giving  you 
good  enough.  Id  eat  it 

We  in  America,  like 
are   passing  through   a 
from  one  stage  of  life  to 
fighting  in  Europe  is  ove  ■ 
of  peace  are  assuming 
tance.     We  still  have  a 
to   travel  In  defeating 
enemies. 

The  world  has  been 
matter  of  food.     Meat  is 
in  this  crisis.     Millions 
and  otherwise,  are  living 
cause  they  lack  protein, 
meat.     The  problem   of 
world  Is  a  part  of  our  r 
we  know  that  stable  fre< 
not    be    built    by    frantv 
Someone  has  said  that 
meals  between  man  and 
being    demonstrated    ih 
The  peace  we  pray  for 
kept  while  great  nsttons 
ously  undernourished 
the  double  task  of 
and  helping  the  rest  of 
Us  feet.    The  greatest 
Is  the  matter  of  adequa^ 

There  is  an  old  prover  > 
me  what  you  eat  and  111 
are."    There    Is    also    ar 
"Man  Is  what  he  eats 
marches   on    Its    stomach 
concerns  more  people  dli- 
thing  In  our  war  effort, 
depends   on   Its  people's 
strength  of  th     people 
extent  on  the  type  of  food 
weapon  of  war  Just  as 
gun.  the  airplane,  and  t 
mans  subdued  and 
the  master-slave 
^le  control  of  all  food. 

The   food   committee 
and  the  Senate  have 
criticism  at  the 
of  growing,   distribution 
food.     They  gave  a 
There  is  no  question  but 
Ing.   Inept  methods 
Government  agencies  are 
present  shortage  of  meat 
of  Federal  agencies  that 
the    production    and 
Many  do  not  see  eye  to 
wonder  that  there  is  a 
well  as  other  foods? 

One  might  ask.  Why  is 
our  Nation  and  the  wi 
answer.  In  part,  this  ques: 

From  the  beginning  of 
one  of  the  principal  artl 
diet.     Primitive    man 
from    the    satisfaction 
hiunan  body  Is  especially 
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give  you  advice.     I 

advice  and  perhaps 

Recently  a  man 

iirant  and  began  to 

vanted  the  porter- 

nted  it  l'/2  Inches 

.  and  oozing  blood. 

like  that?"     "Gosh. 

[f  I  had  a  steak  like 

That's  the  way  I 

If  I  had  any 

i^iyself. 

rest  of  the  world. 

:ritical  period   and 

Another.    The  actual 

but  the  problems 

remendous   impor- 

i.asty.  difficult  road 

olir  brutal  Japanese 

facing  a  crisis  in  the 

the  No.  1  problem 

people,  liberated 

a  starved  life  be- 

Fhlch  Is  essentially 

-    feeding   a   hungry 

ei  ponslbUity  because 

'    governments  can- 

starving    people. 

t  icre  are  only  nine 

»volutlon.    This  u 

liberated    Europe. 

never  be  built  or 

people  are  grlev- 

'  "his  country   faces 

our  ovn  people 

world  to  get  on 

fa(^r  In  this  problem 

food  supply. 

which  says,  "Tell 

tell  you  what  you 

old    saying    that 

i  nd  that  "An  army 

"     Certainly,    food 

tly  than  any  other 

1^  nation's  strength 

strength,   and  the 

depends  to  a  large 

'  they  eat.     Food  is  a 

m»ch  as  the  machine 

bomb.     The  Ger- 

countries  by 

which  meant 
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both   the   House 
directed  rather  strong 
for  Its  method 
and  processing  of 
blistering  report  on  meat, 
what  the  blunder- 
adopted   by  the  several 
responsible  for  our 
There  are  a  score 
4ave  ^heir  finger  in 
distribution   of   sugar, 
eye.     Is  there  any 
sli|ortage  of  sugar,  as 


iqeat  so  Important  to 
?    I  shall  try  to 
ion. 

me,  meat  has  been 

les  of  the  human 

It    instinctively 
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^dapted  to  the  con- 


sumption and  digestion  of  food  from  animM 
sources.  Well -cooked  meat  looks  appetizing 
and  tastes  good.  It  stimulates  the  flow  of 
the  digestive  juice  from  mouth  to  the  stom- 
ach and  thus  aids  digestion.  The  proteins 
found  ir  meat  make  up  a  part  of  every  cell, 
every  tissue,  every  organ  In  the  body.  Pro- 
teins are  needed  to  make  blood  and  supply 
the  glands,  to  repair  tissue  and  produce  ener- 
gy to  work.  All  meat  Is  rich  in  proteins, 
vitamins,  minerals,  and  needed  fat.  The 
_  vitamins  of  thiamin,  riboflavin,  and  niacin, 
with  the  minerals  of  Iron  and  phosphorus, 
are  foimd  in  meat  and  are  necessary  to 
growth  and  good  health.  Nature  has  en- 
dowed no  other  food  so  lavishly  as  meat. 
Among  the  protein  foods.  It  stands  supreme. 
Meat  is  a  masterpiece  of  nature's  laboratories. 

Truly,  the  functions  of  proteins  in  the 
body  are  astonishingly  manifold.  Every  day 
of  our  lives,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last, 
we  use  up  not  only  the  energies  but  the  tis- 
sues that  make  up  our  bodies.  The  muscles, 
the  glands,  and  the  corpuscles  are  constantly 
wearing  out.  Proteins  in  meat  provi(ie  the 
repair  parts  and  It  must  be  carried  on  con- 
tinuously to  keep  this  complex  human  ma- 
chine of  ours  working. 

There  are  also  22  amino  acids  In  meat. 
Ten  of  these  acids  the  body  must  have  if  It 
Is  to  be  kept  healthy.  The  proteins,  the 
acids,  and  the  vitamins  of  meat  are  required 
not  only  for  repairs  but  to  increase  new  tissue 
which  means  growth. 

The  OPA  has  recently  announced  that 
each  citizen  might  expect  115  pounds  of 
meat  per  year  In  1945.  One  need  only  look 
at  the  50  red  points  allocated  per  month  for 
meat,  butter,  cooking  fats,  and  cheese  to 
realize  that,  with  meat  averaging  12  points  a 
pound.  If  you  spent  all  your  points  for  meat, 
you  could  not  get  more  than  50  pounds  in  a 
year.  The  housewife  must  buy  her  butter, 
the  fats,  and  tho  cheese  from  the  same  red 
points. 

Your  body  needs  so  much  protein  to  main* 
tain  good  health,  regardless  of  polnta  allo- 
cated by  the  OPA.  You  need  meat  proteins 
every  day.  because  you  do  not  store  up  a  re- 
serve as  m  the  case  of  sugar  and  fat.  Meat, 
regardless  of  kind,  cut,  or  point  value,  fur- 
niahea  the  same  type  and  quality  of  pro- 
teins, vitamins,  and  minerals.  Meat  con- 
tains proteins  aa  high  as  36  percent  after 
cooking  and  Is  08  peicent  digestible. 

We  have  often  heard  that  the  American 
people  are  the  best-fed  people  In  the  world, 
and  I  believe  they  are.  Yet  when  we  exam- 
ine selective-service  records,  we  are  startled 
by  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the 
young  men  called  up  for  draft  were  under- 
nourished. These  same  young  men.  when 
placed  In  the  Army  on  an  adequate,  well- 
balanced  diet,  gained  from  10  to  20  pounds. 
According  to  Dr.  Thomas  Parran.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. 40  percent  of  our  population  Is  on  a  diet 
which  U  lacking  In  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  dairy  products.  Morale,  stamina,  cour- 
age, and  endurance  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  good  nutrition.  An  adequate  food  sup- 
ply Is  as  Important  a  part  of  modern  war- 
fare as  the  machines  with  which  it  is  waged. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  we  do  have  the 
finest  agricultural  development  In  the  world. 
We  can  produce.  There  is  some  question 
about  how  ovn-  food  Is  being  distributed  and 
how  our  surpluses  might  be  preserved. 

Of  the  700.000.000  head  of  cattle  in  the 
world  some  160,000.000  are  In  India.  Yet  the 
Hindu  In  India  will  never  kill  any  living  ani- 
mal or  insect.  India  has  about  470  people 
per  square  mile.  An  average  of  between 
four  and  five  million  people  starve  to  death 
every  year.  The  average  age  of  life  In  India 
Is  less  than  20  years.  In  America  it  ap- 
proaches threescore  years. 

I  have  seen  the  half-starved,  spindle- 
legged,  pot-bellied,  emaciated,  bastard  chil- 
dren of  India.  China,  and  Bataan.  1  have 
seen  these  naked,  half -starved  chtldren  by 
the  thousands  patting   their   empty   bellies 


and  holdlnsr  up  a  begging  firm  to  approach- 
ing boats,  saying.  "No  papa,  no  mamma,  no 
whisky  toda."  which  is  a  way  of  saying.  "We 
need  food."  Millions  of  thi»se  children  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  lave  a  full  belly. 
If  they  do  eat.  It  Is  a  handful  cf  rice  lacking 
the  proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals  of  good 
meat.  I  have  seen  Chlnest  children  eeting 
rats,  cats,  and  dogs,  craving  a  little  protein. 
The  countries  of  India  and  China,  whose 
major  diet  Is  cereal  and  veg^^tables.  certainly 
cannot  be  rated  as  a  physics  lly  strong  coun- 
try. In  the  past  hundredii  cf  years  they 
have  neglected  to  maintain  the  fertiUty  of 
their  soil  ca  adopt  modem  aethcds  of  farm- 
ing, wh'ch  would  add  to  thuir  diet. 

As  a  physician,  I  am  conviiicad  that  I  have 
seen  many  scrawny,  unde:  nourished  kids 
who  were  sickly  because  mother  may  have 
found  it  more  convenient  to  feed  that 
youngster  out  of  a  bottle  or  f;lve  it  some  pre- 
pared cereal  vsrlthout  enough  fresh  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  essential  meat  products. 

When  that  boy  of  yours  ro  Is  up  his  sleeves 
and  says,  "Ded.  look  at  my  muscles."  he  is 
telling  you  that  he  has  buoyant,  vigorous 
health  because  he  has  had  the  right  kinds 
of  food  with  minerals  and  vitamins  which 
make  the  body  and  muscles  grow.  It  means 
the  glands  of  his  body  with  I  ;s  hormones  and 
Internal  secretions  have  been  able  to  func- 
tion properly.  That  boy  <>r  girl  of  yovu-s 
needs  proteins  not  only  before  he  is  born,  but 
during  the  nursing  period,  the  growhig  pe- 
riod, and  during  his  manhood  to  keep  his 
bcdy  In  repair  arxl  furnish  e  lergy.  The  pro- 
teins of  animal  origin,  meat  fish,  fowl,  mUk, 
and  eggs  are  of  the  highest  [quality. 

You  m'ght  have  a  lull  diancrpaU  and  yet 
have  a  form  of  starvation  if  you  lack  tha 
neoeaaary  prouins.  minerals,  and  vitamins. 
Zmptoperly  balanced  meals  may  cause  under- 
nutrition. 

Every  stockman  knows  tnat  when  a  cnlf 
dropa  on  a  prairie,  tbat.  u  soon  as  It  la 
licked  cff,  lU  first  Instinct  Is  to  find  food. 
Without  food.  It  toon  diaa.  You  also  know 
there  la  a  vast  dlfferenee  b<  tween  the  bkim- 
mcd  milk  pig  or  calf  and  the  one  thot 
sucklaa  tta  mothtr. 

The  cauaea  of  malnutrition  are  numerous. 
It  Is  a  big  Job  educating  ISO.COO.OCO  people 
and  making  them  conaclouu  of  the  necessity 
of  a  properly  balanced  diet.     Government 
agencies,  through  Public  Health  and   their 
agricultural  dlvtsJonir.  should  aaslat  in  at- 
tacking the  prcb!em  on  the  iiome  front  where 
people  live.  work,  and  cat  t  irce  meals  a  day. 
There  ere  too  many  Government  agenclea  to- 
day working  overtime,  trylrg  to  tkaO.  aubatl- 
tutea  for  meat  and  animal  products.    They 
try  to  crowd  the  hcg  away  from  the  trough 
and  the  steer  out  of   the   feed   lot.    These 
substitutes  generally  lack  sc  me  of  the  neces- 
sary adds,  vitamins,  and  m  nerals  contained 
m  meat.  milk,  and  butter.     That  is  one  rea- 
son for  the  vitamin  business  which  has  grown 
In  astronomical  proportlont.     I  believe  there 
ought  to  be  more  control  3ver  the  promis- 
cuous sale  of  shotgun  vlti  mlns.     I  do  be- 
lieve that  vitamin  therapy  under  a  doctor's 
guidance  Is  necessary  for  seme  people  but  It 
does  not  take  the  place  of  good  meat,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  and  home  cooking.    The  vita- 
min business  has  grown  because  Government 
has  bsen  urging  substitutes  for  natural  foods. 
The  Government  should  { ive  more  encour- 
agement to  scientists  who,  in  their  libraries 
and  laboratories,  may  contribute  more  to  the 
art  of  good  eating  and  dlsaivering  new  ways 
of   utilizing   the   products  of   meat.    There 
have  been  entirely  too  manj-  advertisers  serv- 
ing as  the  only  contact  to  society.     Much 
bunk  has  been  pennltted  ti)  stream  out  over 
the  radio  and  through  the  mails  about  vita- 
mins and  other  foods.    Not  sufficient  em- 
phasis  is  being  placed  upon   the   value   of 
meat.    Research  and  sclencj  can  play  a  great 
part  In  discovering  new  Uses  for  meat  and 
Its  byproducts.    They  can  open  up  new  fields 
and  opportunities  that  are  almost  xinllmlted 
In  pointing  out  the  value  cf  meat. 


The  war  has  called  for  new  stock-taking 
as  it  relates  to  food,  and  more  particularly, 
meat.  Conquered  nations,  if  they  are  to 
retain  their  health  and  strength,  must  have 
good  nutrition.  Our  soldiers  receive  about 
250  pounds  of  rieat  per  year.  They  need  this 
meat  and  protein  to  supply  their  bodies  with 
energy.  Meat  is  a  good  yardstick  of  protein 
value. 

The  modern  knowledge  of  nutrition  must 
be  given  to  the  people  in  simple,  practical 
terms.  Modern  knowledge  of  production 
ehould  be  given  to  th2  farmer  and  the  cat- 
tleman. Producers  must  be  able  to  get  ma- 
terials and  toola  and  to  apply  the  methods 
necessary  to  inerease  the  world's  production 
to  fe  point  where  all  can  have  enough  food. 
"Fee  Government's  nutxitional  program 
Ehould  become  the  core  of  agriculture  plan- 
ning for  abundance. 

Workers  in  cities  must  bs  eble  to  get  the 
products  they  need  from  an  expanding  agri- 
cultural production  program.  This  Nation 
must  give  earnest  consideration  to  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  designed  to  insure  sufficient 
food  to  those  who.  for  one  reason  or  en- 
other,  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  cur  economic 
system  and  cannot  find  means  tor  a  reason- 
able nutrition.  Our  Government  fhcu'd  en- 
courage research  and  science  in  di9Coverir.g 
new  uses  for  meat  and  its  byproducts.  This 
will  cpen  up  opportunities  that  are  almost 
unlimited.  We  hove  hardly  scratched  the 
Eurface  so  far  as  completing  our  knowledge 
about  the  value  of  meat. 

We  should  probe  into  the  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition to  find  its  actual  causea  and  how 
to  eliminate  it  so  this  Nation  may  remain 
strong  and  self-sustaining.  We  must  know 
more  about  the  chemistry  of  food  and  the 
vltamina  In  food.  In  doing  this,  we  elimi- 
nate the  cause  of  human  malnutrition  and 
deficlcnolea  which  have  plagued  us  for 
centuries. 

Cur  now  director  of  agriculture.  Ur.  Clin- 
ton ANDsaaoN,  baltVTM  In  a  program  of  abun- 
dance. We  can  all  remember  tbe  time  when 
our  Oowmmtnt  actually  destroyed  tittle  p  gs 
and  other  food  In  thia  country.  The  farm- 
era  were  paid  not  to  produce.  At  ths  seme 
time,  we  brouf  bt  in  billions  of  doUara  worth 
of  farm  products  from  other  countrlea. 
Within  the  last  year,  the  Department  cf 
Aftrlculiurc  seriously  considered  prying  every 
farmer  a  bonus  of  11  for  the  hens  he  would 
bring  to  market.  They  wanted  to  reduce  orr 
eg3-laying  hena.  In  many  cities  today,  peoyle 
stand  in  line,  take  a  number,  and  hope  that 
they  may  get  two  or  thiee  eggs  for  the  fam- 
ily. Yes.  It  hasn't  been  very  long  since  we 
witnessed  the  ironic  fpcctccie  of  goods  to 
eat  going  to  wnste  In  farms  and  orchrrds  just 
bccaufe  the  prices  did  not  pay  for  harvest- 
ing and  marketing  the  crop.  At  the  eame 
time,  there  were  millions  of  psople  In  the 
v.crlU  who  wonted  and  needed  food.  Tha 
economy  of  ecarclty  eneled  with  a  world  foc- 
ing  the  fact  that  one-ihlrd  of  our  people 
were  undernourished.  With  full  employ- 
ment the  country  will  be  eating  30  percent 
more  meat  in  1950  that  they  ate  In  1935. 

We  used  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
funds  to  solve  the  farmer's  problems  and  we 
did  not  succeed  before  ths  war,  either  In 
establishing  a  stable  and  adequate  price  to 
the  farmer,  or  a  stable  and  adequate  fotxi  sup- 
ply for  our  people.  We  need  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  entire  food  eubject.  We  must 
abandon  the  planned  Idea  of  scarcity  and 
accept  the  economy  of  abundance.  We  must 
think  in  terms  of  new  uses  for  meat  and 
agricultural  products  Instead  of  suggesting 
that  we  grow  less.  We  must  think  in  terms 
of  how  to  encourage  and  reward  big  produc- 
tion, hard  work,  and  the  skill  of  the  cattle- 
raiser  and  farmer  Instead  of  paying  to  sup- 
press his  ability  and  skill. 

We  probably  never  had  an  overproduction, 
even  though  there  were  surpluses  which 
hung  menacingly  over  our  food  markets. 
These  surpluses  coincided  with  unemploy- 
ment  of  labor  and  capital.      Many  people 
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hungry  and  malnourished:  factories 
were  closed;  gluts  of  food  could  not  bo 
distributed:  capital  reser^-es  ^-ere  froeen: 
m»n  could  not  find  work.  People  eat  leas 
during  periods  of  depression.  They  eat 
cheaper  foods.  They  fall  to  eat  meat  which 
contains  proteins,  acids,  minerals,  and  vita- 
mins, which  are  eo  essential  to  good  health, 
because  meat  cos's  more. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are 
still  engaged  In  some  agricultural  pursuits, 
yet  many  of  them  are  undcrnourlihed.  We 
need  to  preserve  the  good  farm  and  grass 
lands  In  the  United  States.  Pertlliear  will 
be  needed.  New  developments  will  help 
chanc;e  our  agrkrulturcl  economy  and  be 
beneficial  to  the  fanners  of  our  Nation.  It 
will  mean  a  more  efficient  and  pror-perous 
agrtculttue  everywhere.  Our  methods  of 
distribution  will  be  so  greatly  improved 
that  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  earth  will 
be  swift  and  easy.  We  will  pay  less  atten- 
tion to  producing  for  our  own  local  needs. 
The  world  has  grown  sma'l.  The  cattlemen 
of  Nebraska  tomorrow  should  be  able  to 
supply  their  meat  not  only  to  New  York  but 
to  the  Chinamen. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  being 
here  becavise  every  meeting  of  this  kind 
gives  me  a  better  Idea  of  your  problems. 
It  helps  me  In  my  deliberations  in  Washing- 
ton. It  helps  me  to  cooperate  with  the 
cattlemen  of  the  country.  Sneaking  of  co- 
operation, someone  has  said  that  real  coop- 
eration would  be  the  spectacle  of  a  Methodist 
bishop  umpiring  a  Sunday  b;Ul  game  be- 
tween the  knights  of  Columbus  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  for  the  benefit  of  JewUh  charities. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks.  If  I  have 
spoken  a  word  at>out  nutrition  that  arreeU 
your  attention  aud  alda  in  your  deliberation 
or  atlmulates  your  thinking,  then  my  am- 
blt:on  has  been  iatiafied. 

Stockmen  of  the  country  are  In  a  position 
to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  Wash- 
ington. You  art  needed  m  politica  and 
economics.  You  are  needed  in  society,  th* 
coRunuuity.  and  the  Nation.  You  have  a 
duty  to  perform  to  tha  Nation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  meat.  I  know  you  will  avoid 
the  traKlc  conseqtMnces  of  inaction  and  In* 
decision.  You  are  strong  enough  and  wlU 
have  the  cotuace  and  determination  to  go 
forward  vlgoroualy  aitd  fearlessly,  perform- 
ing a  Job  before  you.  Then,  when  our  men 
lu  khnkl  return  from  world  ware,  they  will 
know  that  the  cattlemen  have  carried  en 
producing  the  meat  ao  badly  needed  by  all 
people. 


Conpaliory  Military  Traiainf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  KNNSTLVainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EUtPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times  of  June  26, 1945: 

SOLDIEX  ROTH  IS  OPPOEED  TO  "PEACE  DXAfT" 

Compulsory  military  training  In  peacetime 
Is  a  much  debated  question.  Congreaa  wUl 
decide.  General  Eisenhower  and  General 
Marihall  are  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  favor  it.^  Some  oppoM 
it. 

The  Gettysburg  Times  asked  Pfc  G.  Henry 
Roth,  member  of  iU  editorial  staff  now  on 
leave  while  serving  in  the  armed  fcrcce.  to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  quectlon.  P'c 
Both  Is  at  Camp  Wheeler.  Ga. 

This  is  what  he  «rote  about  the  peacetime 
military  aervice: 
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•In  the  first  place  France.  Poland.  Belgium, 
etc.,  ail  had  compulsory  military  education 
prior  to  the  present  war.  I  recall  military 
experta  prior  to  1940  saying  France  had  the 
greatest  army  in  the  world,  with  mllUona  of 
trained  men  to  call  to  the  colors.  Need  I 
labor  that  point? 

"Having  had  some  small  experience  with 
the  training  of  troops — a  statement  with 
which  possibly  you  can  agree — I  think  the 
greatest  delusion  we  can  have  Is  to  believe 
that  we  can  ca^i  men  who  have  been  in  the 
Army  a  year,  and  have  then  been  out  several 
years,  trained  troops.  f 

"Take  for  example  Joe  Doaka,  resident  of 
Adama  County.  Pn.  Joe  la  called  up  In  his 
eighteenth  year  and  spends  his  year  In  the 
Army.  To  begin  with  Joe  thinks  the  whole 
matter  a  Joke.  There's  no  war  going  on.  Joe 
ta  18  and  knows  all  there  Is  In  the  world,  the 
Army  can't  do  anything  to  him  anyway  If  he 
dnean't  learn — ao  Joe  waatea  hta  year  In  the 
Anny.  How  do  Z  know  Joe  feels  like  this — 
well,  the  I8oyear-old  Doaka  boys  for  the 
moat  part  (eel  that  way  now  while  there  Is  a 
war  going  on." 

rMYBlCAL    IMPanVtMKNT 

"Joe  ends  hla  year  as  Pvt.  J(je  Doaka  and 
goes  home  In  a  little  better  physical  oondU 
lion  than  when  he  Joined,  a  splendid  knowl< 
Sflge  of  trleks  to  employ  in  oider  to  R»t  out 
(>r  Work,  and  a  poBfMwd  memory  of  how  to  do 
flMiixinit  movemtnta  la  oloee-order  4riU, 

"Amerira  Itxtks  upon  Joe  M  ft  thoroughly 
trtlned  man  and  Joe.  his  old  man.  his  moth* 
er,  stater  Julie  and  even  aunt  Mamie 
•rt  eonMav~UMre  are  millioiitf  ot  fine, 
InOiMi  foUBt  lower  of  a  Naiuni  ■  youth,  like 
Joe.  rtftdy  and  available  if  trouble  auru. 

"When  tb«  iMed  comes,  as  It  frequently 
doaa  in  inltMMUonal  as  well  as  doroestio  re> 
lations  tor  eonaideratton  tad  oemprnmtae, 
what  hApMMf  Joe's  aeooM  MUtln  once  re< 
moved,  who  la  a  OoogrMHnMi  b«c«uee  the 
•itctorate  was  blind  AiMl  dMtf  aa  well  a«  dumb, 
risea  in  the  Hotaee. 

"Cougreaaman  Doaka  addreaees  a  huahed 
MOMBtly.  'There  are  10.000,000  stalwart,  well* 
trained  youthe.  the  pride  of  a  Nation,  ready 
to  nee  ovemtKht  to  defend  their  Nation's 
•''verelgnty  and  honor." says  the  Congreeaman. 
'We  will  not  tolerate  this  gross  Insult  to  our 
fair  Nation  '  The  next  morning  the  Dosks 
family  reads  what  the  Congressman  said  and 
the  entire  family  ni>ds  its  head  In  agree- 
■Mnt — have  they  not  their  Joe  aa  evidence. 
la  he  not  well  trained,  well  qunllfled.  la  he 
not  ready?  And  poor  Joe.  who  has  been 
training  In  barrooms  and  taverns  these  last 
6  jrears  springs  heavily  to  his  feet,  pushes  his 
paunch  back  by  tightening  his  belt,  looka 
wildly  about  and  says.  'Bring  on  the  enemy. 
I  can  lick  him  any  Wednesday  before  break- 
f;\at.'  He  seems  to  recill  faintly  that  some- 
one made  that  stateoient  before  but  he  can't 
quite  recall  that  the  speaker  was  an  Ameri- 
can admiral  and  the  enemy  to  which  he  was 
referring  was  Jsvan.  The  admiral,  by  the 
way.  must  be  getting  mighty  hungry  by  now." 
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"So  off  we  go  and  our  well-trained  troops 
take  a  terrific  beating  and  nobody  can  under- 
■tand  why. 

"Jvist  a£  an  example  of  why  the  training  of 
troopa  In  advance  of  w^ar  is  useless,  consider 
the  present  war — who.  trained  In,  let  us  say, 
1930.  wculd  be  able  to  enter  our  Army  today, 
and  without  being  retrained,  be  able  to  use 
the  new  weapons  that  have  been  developed 
or  understand  the  new  tactical  organizations? 
Many  things  have  changed  two  or  three 
times  m  the  11  months  I've  been  in  the  army. 
I've  had  to  undergo  continuoxis  training  In 
order  to  keep  up  with  new  developments. 
If  there  can  be  so  many  changes  In  less 
than  a  year  what  would  occtir  In  5  or  10 
years? 

"Thus  Joe  Doaks  would  ii&ve  to  be  physl- 
CT.iiy    reconditioned,    retrained    in    weapons 
cd  tactics  If  he  is  to  b«  of  use  to  the  Army 


and  thus  it  would  stll 
train  him  as  it  would 
recruit. 

"So.  for  my  money, 
far  better  off  spending 
better  relations  betweer 
Ing   •10.000.000.    or 
pretending    to    give    n^lt<U'> 
everybody." 
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"And  while  weTe  on 
sory  military  education 
ally  we  are  going  to  flghjt 
lire  we  going  to  fight 
Japs?    If  we  have  to  flsljt 
will  have  to  make  some 
after  the  war.    The  British? 
If  anyone  can  give  me 
United  States  will   ev^r 
British    or   Russians 
would  be — fight  them 
with  while  the  Army 
their  peak.    And,  honesfly 
no    reason    why    Brlta 
United  SUtea  should 
pidity  of  people  who 

"Jtist  aa  a  side 
■Ituatlon.    ■ometlmea 
Keds  urt  hard  to  get 
Well,  moet  of  the  trouble 
certain  United  States 
and  In  an  address  to  t  oops 
Ul'a  whether  they  weis 
wltH  AUMla?    Can  you 
happra  If  the  situAiiut 
high  Ruasian  Oo 
Bian  troops  if  they 
United  auteef     Ivery 
crying  for  vengeanoe--ind 
of  the  Ruaelaiis  that  t  ley 
eratlon   that   all  donl^yi 
eome  oa  oeeaaions  get 
Just  as  a  eide  note— the 
soldiers  proteated  again  it 
that  wt  ahould  fivht  t  le 
ately  laaued  a  •tatement 
protetted  were  Oommm 
Communiats  in  repudl  itl 
such  an  irrrsponaible  «  nd 
speech,  then,  brother,  ny 
1  m  one  of  the  most  crln  sou 


the  subject,  compul- 

lmpll(>8  that  eventu- 

someone.    If  so  who 

the  Germans?     The 

them  then  someone 

rery  obvious  mistakes 

The  Russians? 

one  reason  why  the 

havu   to   fight   the 

my   only   anawer 

now  and  get  it  over 

ind  Nsvy  are  stll)  at 

,  there  la  absolutely 

n,    Russia,    and    the 

t  except  for  the  8tu> 

that  they  should, 

oa   the  Russian 

>ne  wt)ndors  why  the 

nlong  with  at  times, 

oeourred  after  a 

I  enator  went  to  Italy 

ttiere  asked  the 

ready  fur  the  wnr 

Imagine  what  would 

wfia  reversed  and  a 

lottriNl  asked  Rus* 

raedy  tu  fight  the 

American  would  be 

It  Is  to  the  credit 

took  Into  consid* 

«   miiat    bray,   and 

( lected  to  the  Henate, 

■enator.  when  the 

his  »mug  assertion 

Russians  Immedi- 

that  the  soldiers  who 

lets.    If  thrv  wero 

ng  and  proteetlBg 

highly  dangeroua 

name  Is  Stalin  and 

of  the  Reds. " 


Effect  on  Agrict  llure  of  OPA 
Adrainis|ration 


EXTENSION  O?'  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  GUY 


THE 


OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP 

Wednesday.  June  27 
Monday.  Ju 


Mr, 


Mr.  CORDON 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
Mr.  Omar  C.  Spencer 
commenting  upon  w 
an  inexcusable  mess 
culture  resulting 
ministration.    The 
a  recent  issue  of  the 
and  was  called  to 
former  colleague.  So 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 

To  THz  Eurroa: 

While  no  one  In  thl 
yet  we  seem  to  be  In  t 
supplv.  either  because  o 
distribution  or  sometli 
governmental  planners 
alibis,    quote    statistics 


fron 


my 
nat 


CORDON 


UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of 
25),  1945 


President.  I  ask 
.0  have  printed  in 
I^ECORD  a  letter  from 
of  Portland.  Oreg.. 
at  he  describes  as 
n  the  field  of  agri- 
faulty  OPA  ad- 
Idtter  was  printed  in 
Portland  Oregonian, 
attention  by  my 
tor  Holman. 
objection,  the  letter 
prii  ited  in  the  Record, 


country  is  starving 
ouble  over  our  food 
a  shortage  or  wrong 
ing.  Cmr  various 
make  excuses,  offer 
grind   out   revised 


forms  and  Issue  new  regulations,  but  the 
food  situation  seems  to  be  growing  worse. 
For  a  country  with  approximately  6,000.000 
farms  and  unlimited  capacity  In  food  pro- 
duction,  certainly  this  is  an  Inexcusable  meaa. 

Here  is  a  simple  illustration  of  one  thing 
that  has  happened:  My  wife  and  I  own  a 
750-acre  farm  and  we  have  tried  to  crowd 
It  to  its  utmost  capacity  in  the  production 
of  food.  Keretofore  the  farm  produced  1 
ton  (about  1.000  quarts)  of  milk  per  day; 
now  it  produces  none.  Heretofore  we  fed 
and  turned  off  from  the  farm  each  year  200 
to  300  head  of  cattle;  now  we  are  not  feeding 
any.  Heretofore  we  shipped  and  sold  one 
case  (30  dozen)  of  eggs  a  day;  now  we  have 
no  eggs  to  sell.  Multiply  our  example  by 
thousands  and  you  have  a  condition  which 
every  Intelligent  farmer  knew  was  being 
brought  about  'jy  the  planners  as  much  as 
3  years  ago. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  governmental 
planners  permitted  fantastic  wages  and  In* 
credibly  short  hours  In  war  Industries  to 
lure  away  part  of  farm  labor  and  when  the 
city  draft  boards  got  through  with  their 
work,  there  was  little  farm  labor  left.  None 
of  us  operating  farms  has  been  concerned 
abottt  mnking  money,  but  we  have  been 
desperately  anxious  to  do  our  part  in  the 
matter  of  producing  fond.  Of  course,  the 
uncertain  marftln  between  farm  coats  and 
income  and  the  restrictinna  and  hPtidicupa 
thrown  around  our  getting  essential  farm 
machinery  have  not  helped. 

No  woiidrr  the  President  la  aeeking  In- 
formation from  all  sources  and  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  proposes  to  investU 
gate.  It  Is  high  time,  but  unfortunately 
the  plntienri  have  done  their  work  and  our 
food  situation  Is  badly  out  of  gear. 

OMA«  C.  0f  BMCn, 

BAt;viH  lauND. 


Tht  Stn  Frtnciico  Charttr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  Include  a  radio  speech  delivered  by 
me  In  Milwaukee.  Wis.  over  radio  sta- 
tion WTMJ  on  June  23.  1945: 

At  this  very  hour  In  San  Francisco,  the 
United  Nations — 50  in  all,  embracing  more 
than  nlne-tentha  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion—are writing  the  last  sentences  In  a 
new  and  hopeful  chapter  In  human  affairs. 

Next  Tuesday  this  chapter  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  that  will  be  a  historic  day— 
quite  as  historic  as  VE-day  and  destined.  I 
believe,  to  be  even  more  fateful  for  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  long-suffering  mankind. 

lu  spite  of  the  defeatism  of  men  of  little 
faith  and  the  loud  clamors  of  professional 
prophets  of  doom,  they  have  succeeded  In 
framing  a  basic  charter  for  international  or- 
ganization. The  very  process  of  accomplish- 
ing this  provides  a  shining  example  of  hew 
International  differences  can  be  reconciled  by 
peaceful  debate,  by  patient  effort,  by  8  rea- 
sonable give-and-take  in  matters  of  special 
Interest. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  will  not  be  per- 
fect. But  It  will  be  fundamentaHy  sound, 
flexible  enough  to  admit  all  kinds  of  Im- 
provements, and  I  unhesitatingly  predict 
that  for  generations  to  come,  all  over  the 
world,  among  peace-loving  people  every- 
where. It  will  stand  as  a  great  milestone  in 
mankind's   long   and   painful   struggle   up- 
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ward  toward  the  light,  toward  the  age-old 
dream  of  the  human  race  for  a  world  of 
peace  and  Justice  and  seciulty.  free  at  last 
of  the  scourge  of  war. 

We  Americans  can  be  protid  of  the  initia- 
tive we  have  taken  In  achieving  this  goal. 
We  can  be  proud,  too.  of  the  decisive  role  we 
have  played  at  San  Francisco  under  the  Arm 
and  able  hand  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, alrecdy  universally  teccgnlzed  as  a 
great  statesman,  who  will  (;o  on  the  radio 
next  Tuesday  to  deliver  the  final  address  to 
the  Conference  which  he  eld  so  much  to 
speed  to  success. 

Yes.  we  have  won  a  great  victory — and  by 
"we"  I  do  not  mean  our  own  or  any  other 
one  nation,  but  the  peoples  of  all  the  United 
Nations,  large  and  small.  All  of  uf  can  and 
will  work  together  to  put  down  International 
anarchy  and  stop  potential  aggreasors  dead 
in  their  tracks,  for  In  a  lawlesi  world  it  Is  the 
small  and  weak  who  are  the  t  rst  to  suffer. 

But  It  would  be  fatal  at  tMs  time  to  lose 
our  perspective, 

Let  us  keep  clear  of  dangerous  llluslona. 
It  la  more  necessary  than  e>er  that  we  eee 
quite  clearly  Juat  where  we  tiand.  and  what 
lies  ahead. 

We  have  taken  a  big  itep  fot-ward— but  It  Is 
only  the  first  step,  mid  not  tha  laat,  on  the 
uphill  climb  to  world  security. 

The  flght  for  lasting  International  peace, 
begun  yoara  ago  under  the  fi.r-slRhted  lead* 
ership  of  Franklin  D.  nooaevi'lt,  has  not  yet 
baan  won  by  any  mentis 

Promltlnx  as  it  is,  the  Ban  l^ranciscn  Char- 
Itr  Will  rtmatn  a  mere  blur«prlnt  until  It  la 
fMmftlly  ratined  by  tha  givtrnmenta  In- 
volved, our  own  Includad.  Already  there  are 
diaturbing  voice*  in  the  land  crying  out 
agt^liiat  It  for  one  reason  or  another,  some 

tolng  to  the  length  of  charactrrlalng  It  as  n 
oax  or  a  fraud  b«>oau<e  thoy  dislike  this  or 
that  paragraph  in  it,  There  nre  thoae  in  the 
lunatic  frlngt— and  aom*  of  them  are  very 
aubetantlal  citiiena— who  go  lo  far  aa  to  da- 
nounce  It  In  wild  hysterical  terma  aa  an 
abomination. 

This  Is  ridiculous,  of  couric,  but  cannot 
safely  be  Ignored. 

In  light  of  our  experience  after  the  last 
war  we  must  never  forget  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  in 
the  United  Statee  Senate  for  ratification— 
that  the  opposition  of  33  men  can  kill  It. 

Now,  there  can  be  not  the  jlightest  doubt 
that  the  overwhelming  mojorry  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  especially  of  our  men  In  uniform 
who  have  been  and  are  still  dying  on  the 
battlefield  In  our  cause,  are  In  favor  of  the 
most  effective  and  the  closest  possible  Inter- 
national cooperation  to  aa'ure  peace.  I 
heard  General  Elsenhower  tell  the  Congress 
only  last  Monday  of  the  paiislonate  desire 
of  our  boj's  In  uniform  for  a  world  of  lasting 
peace. 

Even  opponents  of  world  organization  In 
general  and  critics  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  in  particular  represent  themselves 
as  men  of  perce.  and  many  uf  them  are  sin- 
cerely so.  Only  a  small  but  highly  vociferous 
minority  are  plain  wreckers  Intent  on  sabo- 
taging the  world's  attempt  to  right  Itself 
and  achieve  the  largest  possible  measiu'e  of 
stability  after  the  worst  cataclysm  of  his- 
tory. "These  men  live  on  chaos  and  confus- 
slon.  and  have  no  respect  for  any  but  their 
own  narrow  and  arrogant  opinions. 

But  I  submit  that  almost  all  of  these 
critics,  even  the  men  of  good  will  among 
them,  are  not  at  the  moment  constructively 
serving  the  cause  of  peace  they  profess  to 
favor. 

Some  are  given  to  petty  fault-finding,  aided 
and  r.betted  by  certain  sections  of  the  press 
which  have  made  mountains  of  molehills. 
Instead  of  emphasizing  the  extraordinarily 
wide  area  of  agreement  among  the  nations 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  they  have 
sought  to  enlarge  the  narrow  areas  of  dis- 
agfeement.  They  have  attempted  to  make 
major  crises  of  minor  differences  which  were 
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later  easily  Ironed  out  after  calm  and  Judi- 
cious exploration  of  confilctlng  polnu  of 
view. 

Sometimes  it  has  seemed  from  reading  cer- 
tain newspapers  and  tlie  statements  of  some 
public  figures  that  the  proceedings  at  San 
Francisco  should  have  been  reported  on  the 
sports  page — score  1  for  the  Russians,  score 
2  for  Britain,  score  3  for  the  United  States— 
as  if  we  were  witnessing  a  track  meet  at 
which  each  and  every  nation  was  striving  to 
carry  off  the  honors. 

But  the  simple,  obvious  fact  Is,  of  course, 
that  all  of  us  will  be  winners — or  all  of  us 
be  losers — and  not  only  us,  but  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren,  for  what  Is  at  stake 
Is  the  fate  of  the  world  for  generations  to 
come. 

But  more  dangerous  than  the  petty  fault- 
finders and  the  llght-heartod  irresponslbles 
are  the  perfectionists,  the  advocates  of  the 
Impossible.  They  are,  for  the  most  part 
men  of  Integrity  and  Imagination,  but  they 
face  us  with  an  Impossible  choice. 

Let  ua  have  a  perfect  paacc,  they  aay,  or 
none  at  all, 

Nothing  could  be  more  aoolally,  economi- 
cally, or  politically  naive. 

That  la  nut  the  way  the  world  worka— 
that  la  not  the  way  enduring  instltutlnna 
are  built.  That  Is  not  the  way  our  own 
local,  State,  and  National  Ooveruments  were 
established. 

In  their  more  sensible  and  realistic  mo- 
mrnta  thaae  men  well  know  Roma  waa  not 
built  In  a  day.  They  are  well  aware  that 
every  new  departvire  In  human  affairs  starta 
from  arratrh  and  U  perfected  by  alow  de* 
grees,  by  trial  and  error,  many  uf  them 
I'dstly, 

That  has  been  the  history  of  rivll  enclety 
since  It  nmi  took  ruditnnUnry  form  In 
the  Jungle,  That  has  been  the  hlitory  uf 
our  own  Constitution.  It  waa  not  a  perfect 
Instrument  in  the  beginning.  It  la  not  a 
perfect  instrument  now.  But  within  Ita 
framework,  as  amended  and  broadenad  from 
time  to  tune,  we  ran  achieve  tha  highest 
ends  to  which  we  aspire. 

Bo  with  the  San  Francisco  Chartar.  It  Is  a 
fruitful  beginning  and  not  the  last  word  to 
be  said  on  International  organlaatlon  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Every  Informed  and  Intelligent  man  knows 
that  the  world  Is  suffering  from  grave  malad- 
justments, that  It  Is  filled  with  Injustices 
that  cry  out  for  remedy.  These  are  not  going 
to  he  cured  overnight  by  the  San  Francisco 
Charter — or  by  any  charter.  Let  us  have  no 
Illusions  about  that. 

But  If  the  nations  of  the  world  can  now 
agree  on  orderly  methods  of  tackling  these 
problems  and  solving  them  without  rccotu'se 
to  war.  we  shall  have  tr.ken  the  longest  step 
forward  In  the  6.000  years  of  recorded  history. 

If  we  can  now  agree  on  a  few  basic  prin- 
ciples of  international  organization  to  put 
down  lawlessness  and  banditry  and  murder- 
ous aggression,  we  shall  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  solving  the  most  critical  issue  facing 
the  human  race. 

The  alternatives  before  us  are  effective  or- 
ganization for  pence  or  the  bewildering  and 
aponlzlng  chaos  of  war — total  war  on  a  scien- 
tifically destructive  level  never  seen  before. 

Civilization  simply  cannot  stand  the 
strain — neither  the  moral  nor  the  physical 
strain— of  a  world-wide  conflagration  every 
generation.  With  the  whole  world  a  military 
camp,  with  neighbors  armed  to  the  teeth 
af?amst  one  another,  each  striving  to  be  suffi- 
cient unto  Itself  and  have  no  trade  across  its 
t>orders.  the  very  fabric  of  cur  lives  would  be 
torn  apart.  We  should  necessarily  have  to 
sxnrender  many  of  our  freedoms,  and  our 
high  standard  of  living  would  inevitably 
decline. 

We  can  do  better  than  that  if  we  have 
the  will  to  succeed.  Mankind  has  come  a 
long  way  in  the  past  6,000  years,  and  I  for 
one  refxise  to  believe  that  we  are  now  riveted 


to  the  spot  on  which  we  stand.  Our  feet 
are  on  the  right  road. 

Those  who  tell  us  that  we  can  do  nothing 
to  better  our  lot  simply  don't  know  anything 
about  human  society.  Those  who  tell  us 
that  we  ahould  bt  at  our  destination  when 
we  are  sruggUng  sincerely  to  find  a  way  to 
get  there,  are  not  very  helpful  either. 

Let  us  keep  first  things  first.  We  may  fall 
In  our  quest  for  world  security.  But  let  us 
not  abandon  our  quest  before  we  start,  and 
for  purely  speculative  reasons.  We  have  a 
reasonable  basis  on  which  to  work  In  the 
San  Pranct'co  Charter. 

And  to  critics  who  dogmatically  predict 
that  It  won't  work  and  to  those  who  glibly 
say  that  It  might  hav«  been  much  better,  as 
It  might  have  been  if  his  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent world— to  these  critics,  I  say,  that  In 
the  perilous  waters  on  which  we  and  the 
whole  world  find  ouraelvea.  thla  la  no  time 
to  be  rocking  the  boat. 

As  President  Truman  recently  said— and  I 
am  sure  all  the  American  ptt>ple  will  re- 
spond—give us  a  chance  to  aee  what  we  can 
do. 

We  have  everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to 
lose. 


Rural  EltctriActtioB 

EXTENSION  OF  RBMAMCS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NOSTN  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  ItlPMBINTATIVM 
Wt4n9i4ay,  Jun9  27,  i94t 

Mr.  ROBBRTBON  nf  Nnrth  Dnknia. 
Mr.  BpMker,  psrhapa  (ew  glfiii  tlml  have 
come  to  humanity  aro  of  greater  valut 
than  1«  rlt>ctrlrlty.  Particularly  la  thli 
true  on  thr>  farms  of  our  Nrttion.  Whilt 
to  a  marked  degree,  electricity  hai  come 
to  the  farm  at  a  belntPd  dnte  in  com- 
parison to  the  city  and  town  levels,  never- 
theless through  the  medium  of  the 
Federal  Oovcrnment's  Instrtimentallty 
known  as  Rural  Electrification,  great 
projn'css  is  now  being  made. 

In  the  postwar  period,  this  particular 
phase  of  our  American  life  will  move  for- 
ward with  great  speed.  No  part  of  our 
American  society  has  greater  use  for 
electricity  than  has  the  American  farmer. 
The  record  of  Rural  Electrification  over  a 
period  of  10  years  is  one  toward  which 
this  Congress  and  tlie  Nation  can  point 
with  pride. 

On  May  11  of  this  year.  Rural  Elec- 
trification celebrated  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary. It  stands  today  after  10  years  only 
in  the  vestibule  of  accomplishment.  Be- 
fore it  stretches  forth  ever-increasing 
opportunities  and  in  the  period  of  an- 
other 10  years  it  is  highly  probable  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  farms 
of  our  Nation  will  be  without  this  most 
valuable  contribution,  electric  current. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  taken  from 
a  prominent  farm  paper,  the  Farmer,  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  covering  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  Rural  Electrification: 

»EA'S  TEJTTH  ANNTVEESABT 

REA  was  10  years  old  on  May  11.  During 
lU  lifetime  1.950,000  farms  have  been  electri- 
fied, divided  atKJUt  equally  t>etween  REA 
which  gets  Its  money  irom  the  Government 
and  privately  owned  pcwcr  companies  which 
get  theirs  from  Investors.  Now  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms  have  electricity,  compared 
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with  around  II  percent  In  1935.  In  the 
Farmer  territory,  the  percenUge  of  electrified 
farma  In  that  period  has  Increased  from 
around  10  percent  to  45  percent. 

In  no  period  In  history  ha«  so  mnny  farms 
been  connected  to  electric  lines.  REA  prob- 
ably was  the  spark  plug  In  this  development, 
bui  we  must  also  remember  that  the  power 
companies  have  been  busier  than  ever  In 
extending  their  lines;  the  Improved  economic 
position  of  farmers  has  enabled  theni  to 
afford  electricity:  and.  too.  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor  has  hastened  the  UM  of  electricity 
to  save  both  time  and  labor. 

Originally  REA  was  Just  an  Idea.  The  first 
Administrator  had  no  more  deflnlte  instruc- 
tions than  to  lise  Federal  loans  to  get  electric 
power  to  more  fsrmers  than  had  It.  But  to 
date  the  Government  has  advanced  MIO.- 
OOO.OOO  with  which  412.000  miles  of  power 
line  have  teen  strung  to  farms.  Bcrrcwera 
have  paid  $90  000  000  in  principal  and  inter- 
est on  their  loans,  of  which  tig.OOO.OOO  Is  on 
kians  not  yet  due.  Some  local  cooperatives. 
Including  the  Kandiyohi  at  Willmar,  Minn., 
have  burned  the  mortgages  of  their  original 
loan*. 

Loans  of  »63.000  OOO  have  been  made  to  118 
cooperatives  in  MinnesoU.  Wisconsin.  Mon- 
tana, and  the  Dakotas.  Of  these.  105  have 
about  53  000  miles  of  line  In  service,  servirg 
125  000  consumers.  The  other  13  must  wait 
until  restrictions  are  lifted  before  carrying 
out  their  first  construction. 

Nationally.  RBA  co-ops  figure  they  can  use 
$585,000,000  in  3  years  after  they  get  the  post- 
war green  light.  In  The  Parmer  territory, 
they  plan  to  borrow  $74  050  000  to  build  new 
lines,  rehabilitate  present  lines  and  finance 
wuing  of  buildUigs.  This  postwar  program 
In  our  territory  is  set  to  serve  132.700  addi- 
tional consumers  within  3  years  after  the  war. 
Private  companies  also  will  continue  to  ex- 
pand. 

Farm  folks  who  hnve  electricity  are  using 
It  for  more  and  more  tasks.  They  have 
learned  under  the  pressures  of  war  that  it  has 
far  more  uses  than  for  lighting.  They  are 
oslnff  It  for  such  productive  equipment  as 
water  pumps  to  supply  waw»r  for  livestock  and 
poultry  as  well  as  for  housebold  uses;  pig 
and  chick  brooders;  milking  machines  and 
milk  coolers:  feed  grinders;  and  motors  to 
perform  manv  farm  chores.  Average  con- 
sumption on  REA  lines  In  8  years  has  tumped 
from  38  to  92  ktlowatt-hours  per  month. 

Ttils  Increased  aopreclatlon  of  tfee  value  of 
•lectrtdty  means  that  farmers  will  be  buying 
much  electrical  equipment  as  soon  as  it  Is 
available.  This  buying  will  be  a  great  stim- 
ulant to  postwar  business  expansion. 


Another  Ration  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wracoNsiN 

IN  THE  ROUSS  OF  RBPRESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  27.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
RrconD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand- 
ftrd-Tlmes  of  April  23.  1945: 

AMOTHB   lATION   BOOK 

The  OPA  has  started  preparation  of  a  new 
ration  book  which  is  expected  to  be  distrib- 
uted In  the  fall,  and  which  will  be  adequate 
for  a  period  of  M  months  following  its  Is- 
suance. 

James  A.  Farley,  speaking  before  the  Mll- 
ukee  Jtmlor  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
veek.  said:  "In  borrowlni;  totalitarian  ways 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  It  was  our 


cne 


sugg  !«t 


aim  to  rid  ovn-selves  of 
possible  moment.  I  m 
ernment  had  no  other 

How   certain?     T.ie 
since  Mr.  Farley  also  sale 
up  great  measures  of 
tory.    We  should  let  no 
ute  that  we  want  those 
that  we  Intend  to  have 
vehemence  In  this 
warning  that  take  the 
certainty,  and  that 
the  aim  of  the 
store  those  freedoms  at 
moment. 

No  one  expects  a 
of  controls  after  the 
:-ope.    But  many  are 
of  a  purpose  to  malntal 
both  wars  have  been  wor 
ration  book  certainly 
prehensions.    They  aie 
must  be  continued  un 
ment  between  civilian 
ply  of  civilian   goods 
but  such  an  adjustment, 
trols,  would  probably 
removed.    It  Is  easy  to 
to  give  up  their  pow^en 
frankly    favor    a    perms 
managed  economy,  might 
must  be  continued 

In  the  circumstances 
take  their  cue  from  tha 
statement  which  Impliqd 
restored  the  freedoms 
cause  of  the  war.  they 
gresstveness  in  demanding 


hem  at  the  earliest 
qertain  that  the  Gov- 

In  mind." 

fjuestion   seems  fair, 

"We  have  all  given 

freedom  to  achieve  vlc- 

forget  for  a  mln- 

freedoms  back  and 

them."     There  Is  a 

statetnent,  and  a  note  of 

^ge  off  Mr.  Farley's 

he  Is  not  so  sure 

Government  actually  Is  to  re- 

tbe  earliest  possible 


dci« 
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coi^plete  abandonment 
of  the  war  In  Eu- 
dist^rbed  by  Indications 
controls  even  after 
and  the  new  2-year 
not  allay  their  ap- 
told  that  rationing 
U  a  proper  adjust- 
c^mand  ahd  the  sup- 
been  established, 
effected  under  con- 
If  controls  were 
how  bureaus  loath 
and  theorists  who 
nent    Government- 
argue  that  controls 
Inde^nltely. 

{>eopIe  are  likely  to 

part  of  Mr.  Farley's 

that  If  they  want 

have  given  up  bs- 

ntist  show  some  eg- 

such  restoration. 


his 


CI  ;ase 

sie 


ttey 


Change  in  the  Presidclitial  Succession  Is 
Badly  N^ded 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP  I 

HGN.  EUGENI3  J.  KEGGH 

OF  NZW    rORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  SPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday.  Jme  27,  1945 

Mr.    KEOGH.      Mj 
leave    to    extend    my 
Record.  I  include  the 
rial   which   appeared 
Eagle  of  Thursday, 

CHAMOB     IN     THE     PRESm^NTIAL 
BADLT 


N1  ZDEO 


to  be  applauded  for 


orderly,  democratic 


President  Truman  Is 
his  reconunendations  tc  Congress  In  respect 
to  the  Presidential  su  ;cesslon  'In  the  In- 
terest."*  as  he  said,  "ol 
government." 

It  has  long  been  reccinized  that  the  pres- 
ent procedure,  which  wi  s  adopted  In  1886,  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  snd  ever  since  Presi- 
dent Truman's  accession,  the  issue  has  been 
frequently  discussed   lii 


and  elsewhere.     TTiere    las  been,  however,  a 


certain  delicacy  about 
which  tended  to  make 
the  Congress  hesitate 


Speaker,    under 

remarks    in    the 

following  edito- 

in   the   Brooklyn 

une  21,  1945: 

STTCCKSSION     IS 


Government  circles 


the  whole  situation 
leading  Members  of 
:o  bring  the  matter 


under  discussion.  Heiice,  the  President's 
move  was  doubly  welccue. 

Ih;  weuknesfcs  of  the  present  succession, 
which  goes  from  the  Vice  President  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  and  i  hence  down  the  line 
of  accepted  Cabinet  r  uik.  has  long  been 
apparent.  The  ducues  ons  since  President 
Roosevelt's  death — as  tJ  whether  Secretary 
of  State  Steitiuius  is  o:  Presidential  calit>er 
and  whether  he  should  not  t>e  displaced  at 
once,  even  thoiigh  sstv  jxg  creditably  In  his 
present  post — only  servKl  to  emphasize  tb« 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

The  underlying  weakness  is  that  any  Vlco 
President  who  has  sucieeded  to  the  Presi- 


dency, or  any  President  whose  Vice  President 
has  died  or  become  disqualified,  Is  now  able 
to  pick  his  own  successor.  This  Is  thoroughly 
un-American  procedure  and  clashes  with  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

President  Truman  properly  stresses  the 
need  of  putting  an  elected  ofUcer  next  in  the 
line  of  succession  and  suggests  that  the  most 
fitting  choice  is  the  Spzaker  of  the  House. 
For  the  Speaker  has  not  only  been  elected  by 
the  people  of  his  own  district  but  also  hrs 
been  elected  to  the  Speakership  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  House  from  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Next  In  line  Mr.  Truman  v.ould  place 
another  elected  oQclal,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  then  he  would  fol- 
low with  the  Cabinet.  He  also  si;gr»ests  pro- 
vision for  a  special  election  of  President  and 
Vice  President  If  the  Congress  feels  that  de- 
sirable. . 

The  special  advantage  of  putting  tha 
Speaker  next  in  line  Is  that  he  would  be  al- 
most sure  to  be  of  the  same  party  as  the 
President  and  Vice  President  he  would  suc- 
ceed, because  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
House  is  elected  every  2  years.  Certainly  it 
seems  important  that  the  general  policies  for 
which  the  people  voted  should  be  continued 
for  the  full  4  years. 

In  our  Judgment  Congress  should  move 
promptly  to  enact  this  proposed  new  Presi- 
dential succession  Into  law.  It  is  a  badly 
needed  change. 


Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articles,  one  a  column  headed  'Labor's 
Long  Pants,"  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  26, 
1945,  and  the  second  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Labor  Legislation."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  24,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foilov/s: 

[From  the  'Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
26,  1945] 

LABOa'S    LONO    PANTS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

American  labor  is  a  big,  strapping  fellow 
now  and  should  put  on  long  pants  and  take 
the  chip  off  his  shoulder. 

This  is  in  reference  to  the  shouts  of  anger 
that  went  up  from  professional  labor  leaders, 
crying  about  the  new  labor  relations  bill 
proposed  jointly  by  Senators  Ball  (Minne- 
sota), BtTRTON  (Ohio),  Republicans,  and 
Hatch  (New  Mexico),  Democrat. 

Whatever  the  merits  and  faults  of  the 
bill — and  it  undoubtedly  has  both— It  is  the 
question  of  attitude  that  is  raised  here  and 
the  effect  that  labor's  carping  stand-ofBsb- 
ness  may  have,  in  the  long  run,  on  its  own 
best  Interests. 

It  Is  certainly  true — and  it  is  conceded  in 
most  quarters — tliat  there  are  going  to  be, 
and  should  be,  some  changes  In  the  labor 
relations  machinery  of  the  Government,  and 
perhaps  in  method  and  approach.  This  was 
recognized  by  the  late  Pre&ident  Roosevelt, 
the  friend  and  champion  of  labor,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  he  saw  the  nece^ty  for 
pulling  together  the  various  labor  relations 
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agencies  now  scattered  through  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  coordinating  policy. 

This  view  is  also  shared  by  President  Tru- 
man, and  he  has  indicated  he  plans  to  do 
something  about  it  through  reorganization. 
That  win  be  a  Job  for  the  new  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  former  Sen- 
ator and  Federal  Judge,  also  a  friend  of  labor. 
If  introduction  of  the  BeQI -Burton-Hatch 
measure  did  nothing  more  than  hasten  that 
reform,  it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  labor  would 
be  wise  to  show  a  willingness  to  come  in 
and  cooperate  in  legislation,  especially  con- 
sidering the  sincerity  of  purpKwe  of  the  three 
Senators  who  presented  the  bill  after  long 
and  careful  study  by  an  outside,  disinterested 
group. 

The  three  Senators  are  estimable  and  re- 
spected gentlemen  and  legislators,  sympa- 
thetic to  labor  and  progre.'wlve  in  inclination. 
They  are  not  burglars  or  highwaymen,  as 
might  have  been  thought  from  the  sl^rieks 
let  out  by  professional  labor  leaders. 

Labor's  hypersusplcious  attitude  seems  un- 
justified in  these  cases. 

Labor,  of  course,  has  had  to  be  suspicious. 
It  has  a  right  to  look  any  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.  There  are  those  who  would  like  to 
exploit  the  expected  confusing  postwar  era  of 
adjustment  to  deprive  labor  of  some  of  its 
gains  in  the  last  dozen  years.  Some  of  these 
are  In  Congress,  as  experience  has  shown. 
They  may  be  expected  to  become  incretisingly 
active,  botli  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

But  It  would  appear  that  labor  would  have 
more  success  In  beating  off  such  attacks  if  it 
set  its  own  house  in  order  beforehand  and 
agreed  to  certain  modifications  that  would 
protect  the  employer,  too.  so  that  groundless 
attacks  could  make  no  headway. 

Nor,  at  this  late  date,  does  there  seem  any 
danger  that  labor's  fundamental  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining  could  be  disturbed.  It  is 
too  well  established,  not  only  in  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

To  establish  its  basic  rights,  labor  needed 
a  champion  and  a  protector  when  its  hard 
fight  began  in  the  early  years  of  the  New 
Deal.  It  was  proper  that  Government  be- 
came its  guardian  for  a  time,  considering  the 
prevalence  of  the  opposite  attitude  for  so 
long.  But  now  it  has  grown  up  and  is  able 
to  stand  on  Its  own  feet.  It  should  not  have 
to  depend  upon  the  whims  of  any  political 
party  or  group  of  men  in  oflice  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  for  political  parties  and  men  in 
office  change.  It  must  depend  upon  Its  own 
power  and  organization  and  its  sincerity  to 
preserve  exact  Justice  in  labor  relations. 

Labor  should  cooperate  with  Its  friends  to 
set  its  house  in  order  against  its  enemies. 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday.  June 
24.  1945) 

LABOR    LXGISLATION 

There  Is  clear  need,  as  we  approach  the 
period  of  reconversion,  to  give  thought  to  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  promotion 
of  peaceful,  orderly  labor  relations  In  our 
postwar  economy.  The  proposal  of  a  Federal 
Industrial  relations  act.  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Hatch,  Buhton,  and  Ball,  Is  a  hopeful 
essay  in  this  sphere.  The  character  of  its 
sponsors  is  a  testimonial  at  once  to  the 
thoughtfulness  and  good  faith  with  which 
the  proposal  Is  presented.  They  invite  criti- 
cism in  the  hope  that  any  defect  in  the  pro- 
posal may  be  ironed  out  before  legislation  is 
passed,  lliey  will  have  performed  a  genuine 
public  service,  we  believe,  if  their  bill  does 
no  more  than  to  focus  public  attention  upon 
an  urgent  and  vital  postwar  problem. 

The  bill  has  already  encountered  indig- 
nant condemnation  from  leaders  of  labor. 
Perhnps  this  was  inevitable,  considering  the 
manner  of  its  preparation.  The  committee 
of  citizens  which  worked  on  it  deliberately 
avoided  the  counsel  of  official  representatives 
of  either  employers  or  employees.  No  doubt 
the  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  impos- 


sible to  forge  agreement  upon  needed  re- 
forms between  the  spokesmen  for  special  in- 
terests. For  our  own  part,  we  feel  that  such 
agreement  is  by  no  means  unattainable  and 
hope  that  the  Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill  wiii 
stimulate  new  efforts  toward  a  meeting  of 
minds  on  this  vital  issue.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  opposition  to  the  bill  now  introduced 
should  create  resistance  to  a  program  which 
is  indisputably  essential  to  the  general  wel- 
fare 

The  Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill  has  certain  ob- 
vious delects  to  which  we  think  it  will  be 
useful  to  point.  It  would  effect  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  various  governmental  functions  in  the 
Ir-bor  field  without  bringing  them  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Labor  Department. 
President  Truman  has  indicated  that  the 
entire  Federal  structure  is  to  be  simplified 
and  streamlined,  if  Congress  will  permit, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Judge 
Schwellenbach.  the  new  Secretary  of  Labor, 
will  have  something  to  say  about  how  the 
labor  agencies  should  be  Integrated  Into  the 
organizational  pattern.  Congress  certainly 
ought  to  obtain  his  views  before  proceeding 
very  far  with  this  particular  reorganization 
task. 

More  fundamental  is  the  mandatory  arbi- 
tration which  the  bill  imposes  upon  certain 
types  of  labor  llisputes.  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  to  compel  arbitration;  but  It  is  not 
possible  to  compel  acceptance  of  the  results 
or  arbitration.  This  kind  of  acceptance  can 
come  only  when  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
agree,  of  their  own  accord,  to  submit  their 
differences  to  an  impartial  arbiter.  Decisions 
so  reached  can,  like  contracts,  be  given  the 
sanction  of  the  courts  and  the  law.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  bill's  entire  ritual 
of  negotiation  and  mediation,  especially  its 
provisions  as  to  arbitration,  can  be  made 
effective  only  on  a  voluntary  basis.  An 
attempt  to  enforce  it  against  the  will  of 
organized  workers  is  likely  to  evoke  only 
the  same  sort  of  evasion  and  disregard  of 
the  law  which  has  been  evoked  by  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act. 

We  have  misgivings  as  well  about  the  re- 
version to  the  injunctive  process  which  the 
bill  proposes.  But  this  is  not  to  say,  by  any 
means,  that  labor  unions  should  not  be  re- 
quired, AS  a  matter  of  law,  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations which  are  corollary  to  the  Immuni- 
ties and  privileges  conferred  upon  them. 
Nor  is  it  to  suggest  that  reasonable  protec- 
tion should  not  be  afforded  to  employers 
against  such  union  irresponsibilities  as  Juris- 
dictional strikes.  The  efforts  of  Senators 
Hatch,  Burton,  and  Ball  and  of  the  Rlch- 
berg  committee  which  drafted  the  bill  to  re- 
dress the  imbalances  of  the  Wagner  Act  In 
these  respects  seem  to  us  altogether  proper 
and  praiseworthy. 

This  bill  has  a  number  of  faults  and  many 
virtues.  It  is  challenging  and  provacative. 
We  hope  that  the  arguments  for  and  against 
it  and  the  amendments  which  will  be  pro- 
posed will  be  offered  in  a  spirit  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  due  regard  for  the  national  interest. 
We  hope,  also,  that  they  will  be  accom- 
panied by  continuing  labor-management  ef- 
forts to  discover  larger  areas  of  common 
ground. 


Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  27  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25),  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.     Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials, one  entitled  "Revising  the  LAbor 
Laws."  from  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
23.  1945,  and  the  second  entitled  "Ptor 
Industrial  Peace,"  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  June  21, 1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23,  19451 

REVISING    THX    LABOS    LAWS 

A  full  and  fair  Judgment  of  the  Hatch- 
Burton -Ball  bUl  to  revise  the  Federal  lal>or 
laws  will  not  be  possible  untU  the  text  of  the 
meastire  has  been  carefully  studied.  The 
final  verdict  will  probably  be  a  mixed  one. 
The  bill  obviously  repre-sents  an  advance  over 
present  legislation  in  important  respects.  But 
if  It  had  to  be  accepted  or  rejectecl  as  a  unit, 
all  its  merits  would  be  more  than  canceled 
by  one  provision  alone — that  for  compifisory 
arbitration. 

The  labor  union  leaders,  whatever  their 
extravagance  of  language,  are  wholly  Justified 
in  rejecting  this.  As  William  Green  rightly 
declares,  compulsory  arbitration  would  be 
."the  first  step  toward  involuntary  servitude." 
It  may  be  gravely  doubted.  In  fact,  whether  a 
democratic  government  would  have  either  the 
wish  or  the  power  in  peacetime  to  force  men 
to  work  for  private  employers  on  the  con- 
ditions that  it  prescribed. 

The  Government  may.  of  course,  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  offer  its  services  as  a 
mediator  in  any  dispute  when  both  sides 
ask  for  It.  It  may  offer  to  act  as  conciliator. 
It  may  on  its  own  initiative  ascertain  the 
facts  of  a  dispute  and  make  them  public.  The 
Department  of  Labor  already  has  the  power 
and  personnel  to  perform  such  functions. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  Department  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  some  separate  board,  as  the  new 
bill  proposes. 

There  are  other  questionable  provisions  In 
the  new  bill — for  example,  some  of  those 
dealing  with  the  closed  shop.  Yet  while  the 
defects  In  the  measure  Justify  union  opposi- 
tion to  it  as  it  stands.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
comments  of  some  of  the  labor  leaders  that 
they  object  as  much  to  the  merits  of  the  bill 
as  to  Its  defects.  The  bill  tries,  for  example, 
to  limit  Federal  intervention  in  labor  dis- 
putes to  those  of  a  clearly  Interstate  char- 
acter involving  sizable  bodies  of  employees. 
It  would  let  local  governments  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  small  local  disputes.  Some  of  the 
labor  leaders  object  to  this  obviously  sensible 
arrangement. 

Above  all.  they  object  to  the  efforts  of  the 
new  bll  to  bring  some  sort  of  balance  Into 
the  Wagner  Act.  They  want  to  continue,  in 
other  words,  to  make  It  illegal  under  Federal 
law  for  employers  to  coerce.  Intimidate  or 
even  discourage  emploj-ees  from  Joining  un- 
ions. But  they  denounce  in  unbridled  terms 
any  effort  to  make  It  equally  illegal  under 
Federal  law  for  unions  to  intimidate  or  co- 
erce employes  Into  joining  them.  They  insist 
that  the  Federal  law  continue  to  give  the 
unions  special  rigbu.  exemptions,  privileges, 
and  immunities  that  apply  to  no  one  else. 
But  they  denounce  every  effort  to  impose  on 
the  unloru  any  corresponding  responsibili- 
ties or  duties. 

Union  leaders  cannot  forever  hope  to  enjoy 
this  completely  one-sided  Federal  status. 
Its  Implications  are  daily  becoming  plainer 
to  the  public  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  Pe- 
trilios  and  the  Lewises  and  in  the  uncon- 
trolled activities  of  Communist  infiltrators. 
The  balance  must  some  day  be  restored.  The 
union  leaders  must  begin  to  decide  now 
whether  they  prefer  to  give  up  their  special 
legal  immunities  and  privileges,  or  whether 
they  will  accept  along  with  their  correspond- 
ing legal  duties  and  controls. 
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lyrom  the  Clereland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of 
June  ai,  19451 

rot  IMDUSTUAL  PEACK 

The  need  for  revision  of  the  Federal  labor- 
mam^ament  relations  laws  If  the  United 
StatM  is  to  avoid  a  period  of  violent,  and  per- 
bafw  dejuvaalon- breeding,  labor  dilutes  after 
the  war  haa  been  so  widely  recognized  that  it 
was  only  a  question  of  when  and  by  whom 
the  revisions  would  be  proposed  to  Congress. 
Blue*  the  passage  of  the  poorly  thought-out 
and  largely  unworkable  Smith-Connally  Act 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  it  has  been  clear  that 
any  changes  In  Government  labor-manage- 
ment policy.  If  they  were  to  have  any  con- 
■tructlve  value,  must  be  sponsored  by  some- 
one who  had  the  whole  public  welfare  at 
heart  and  be  developed  through  a  calm  and 
intelligent  approach  to  the  problem. 

It  will  be  agreed,  we  think,  that  the  sweep- 
ing reorganization  of  this  Government  ac- 
tivity proposed  by  Senators  Bubton,  B.^ll. 
and  Hatch  could  not  have  been  sponsored  by 
any  group  m  whose  faitmindedncss  and  pub- 
lic spirit  the  Nation  has  greater  confidence 
and  that  the  18  months  of  study  given  the 
subject  by  the  three  Senators  in  cooperation 
with  a  committee  of  highly  qualified  private 
dtlaens  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  pro^ 
posal  Is  not  the  product  either  of  anger  or 
sudden  Impulse 

The  bill,  briefly,  would  apply  penalties  for 
unfair  labor  practices  to  employer  and  em- 
ployee alike,  require  labor  unions  with  closed- 
shop  contracts  to  comply  with  democratic 
standards,  substitute  compulsory  arbitration 
for  strikes  in  disputes  where  work  stoppages 
or  lock-outs  would  result  In  direct  hardshljis 
to  the  public,  reorganize  the  Governments 
arbitration  machinery  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing the  force  of  public  opinion  behind  the 
labor  laws,  and  authorize  Federal  covirt  re- 
view of  arbitration  awards  within  defined 
limits  and  In  certain  cases  provide  court  en- 
forcement of  the  awards. 

Labor  and  management,  neither  of  whom 
was  directly  represented  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill,  undoubtedly  will  bave  faults  Xo 
find  with  details  of  the  proposal,  and  un- 
doubtedly, through  expressions  of  their  opin- 
ions in  committee  hearings,  will  bring  about 
some  changes.  There  may  be  details  with 
which  the  public  rs  a  whole  does  not  agree. 
But  It  seems  to  us  that  labor,  industry, 
and  the  general  public,  will  be  favorably 
Impressed  by  the  und?rlylng  philosophy  of 
the  bill,  which  is  that  relations  between 
labor  and  management  have  now  progressed 
to  the  point  where  violent  action  and  the 
creation  of  public  hardship  is  no  longer 
neceasary  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  and 
that  under  impartial  rules  laid  down  by 
Congress  in  the  public  Interest  the  same 
kind  of  peaceful  competition  is  possible  be- 
tween management  and  labor  as  is  now 
commonplace  in  the  relations  between  bxisl- 
ness  enterprises. 

There  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  which  would 
take  away*  from  organlEed  labor  a  single 
legitimate  gain  made  up  to  this  time.  II  it 
takes  away  anything  It  Is  only  from  those 
within  the  organized  labor  movement  who 
have  misused  the  unions  for  their  own  per- 
•onal  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  member- 
ship. Kssentially,  it  asks  only  that  lalxir. 
DOW  that  It  has  won  the  prestige  and  power 
which  places  it  on  an  equal  footing  with 
management,  join  with  management  in  rec- 
ognizing the  stake  which  the  general  public 
has  in  labor-management  relations  and  ac- 
cept at  least  some  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  public,  through  its  lawmakers, 
has  Imposed  upon  management. 

Labor  has  been  In  the  forefront  of  those 
who  have  insisted,  until  It  became  generally 
accepted,  on  the  principle  that  private  en- 
terprise could  not  conduct  I's  affairs  in  the 
United  States  with  no  thought  to  the  public 
welfare,      ^et  to  date,  not  all  of  labor  baa 


t)een  willing  to  apply  ^e  same  jn-lndple  to 
Itself. 

We  believe  that  if 
whole    will    now   accerit 
Itself  as  well  as  for  lnd|ustry 
add  greatly  to  Its 
rectly    through    public 
results  of  the  Governi|ient'i 
ment  mediation. 
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It  will  not  only 
but  benefit  dl- 
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REMARKS 

^/OODRUFF 


OF   MTCaiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  !  iEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  complaints  ibout  the  operations 
of  the  OPA  liave  bet  n  many  and  varied. 
I  have  liad  many  idtters  from  my  con- 
stituents and  otheri  voicing  their  dis- 
pleasure and  di?guslj. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  housewives  in  my  district,  which 
I  think  will  be  of  int«  rest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  and.  Iherefore,  include  it 
with  these  remarks: 

MroLAKD.  ^  icH..  June  14.  194S. 
Representative  Roy  O.  Wooikxiff, 
House  of  Representatives, 

1  7ashington.  D.  C. 

Di.\R  Sih:  No  doubt  \  hat  I  am  about  to  say 
is  already  an  old  stcr; '  to  you,  nevertheless, 
circumstances  are  fore  ing  me  to  register  my 
protest  against  our  jresent  so-called  fair 
rationing  system. 

Every  since  ration!:  ig  began.  I  have  re- 
bellad,  silently,  acrairsi  many  obvious  iniqui- 
ties, because  I  felt  th  it  th3  sacrifices  being 
made  by  our  boys,  ii  ade  "griping"  on  the 
hon:e  front  a  pretty  lew  pastime. 

But  the  present  middle  In  the  canning 
sugar  Is  the  straw  tt  at  broke  the  camel  s 
hack  as  far  as  my  o\  n  patlejace  and  good 
resolves  about  talking  It  silently,  are  con- 
cerned. 

My  husband  and  my«lf  own  a  2-acre  tract. 
1  acre  cf  which  is  un  ier  cultivation.  Our 
crops  are  small  fruits  and  garden  truck. 

Because  o'or  local  rationing  board  very 
conveniently  ran  out  of  canning  sugar  ap- 
plication blanks  sev?:  al  weeks  prior  to  the 
••frecz3"  and  the  resi:l  ant  cut  In  allowances. 
I  find  myself  with  s  iveral  hundred  straw- 
berry vines  literally  Ic  Lded  with  berries  that 
are  starting  to  ripen,  and  not  one  grain  of 
sugar  with  which  to  :are  for  them,  and  no 
hopes  of  getting  any  f  )r  at  least  2  or  3  weeks 
to  come.  Why?  Eec  luse  our  board  refuses 
to  accept  any  applications  before  next  week, 
and  when  they  do.  1  will  take  at  least  10 
days  to  get  the  appl  cation  processed.  By 
that  time,  my  crop  wl  I  be  ruined. 

Not  a  pleasant  prdspect.  where  one  his 
spwit  endless  hours  cf  back-breaking  labor, 
crawling  around,  dlgj  Ing  (rut  weeds,  trans- 
planting, etc..  In  ord(  r  to  get  the  plants  to 
maturity. 

How  can  we  call  latlonlng  fair,  when  a 
lucky  few  got  an  allowance  of  15  pounds  per 
person,  regardless  erf  ;  ige.  and  the  rest  of  us 
will  have  to  settle  for  <  pounds  or  maybe  even 
less?  That  wUl  give  a  man  and  wife,  the 
magnificent  total  of  16  pounds  to  can  a 
year's  supply  of  fruit.    I  dont  get  it. 

If  the  rationing  pr  >gram  were  reaUy  fair 
then  small  tables  wo  ild  most  certainly  not 
be  allotted  the  same  amount  of  sugar,  red 
and  blue  points,  as  those  allotted  to  an 
adult. 


All  too  often  Fve  been  In  homes  where  there 
are  several  small  children  under  5  years  of 
age,  and  seen  the  stock  pile  of  sugar  (as 
much  as  75  pounds)  lovely  steaks,  butter, 
cakes,  and  pies  that  they  can  enjoy,  simply 
because  Infants  and  small  children  cannot 
and  do  not  use  their  allotment  of  these  items, 
while  a  family  of  adults  sits  down  to  stew, 
or  no  meat  at  all,  and  their  cakes  and  pies 
must  come  from  the  bakery,  and  butter  is 
Just  a  lovely  memory.  If  that  Is  fair  ra- 
tioning, well  (pardon  the  slang) ,  Im  a  monk- 
ey's uncle. 

For  my  part.  I  think  it's  high  time  that  our 
Congress  take  this  rotten  system  apart  and 
institute  a  program  that  is  really  fair.  I'll 
admit  that  rationing  and  price  control  are 
a  wartime  necessity,  but  let's  have  it  fair 
for  a  change. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  3kck.  B.  Hikklx. 

RotTTE  No.  3,  Midland,  Mich. 


Our  Children  s  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
pended hereto,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  is  an  editorial  from  the  Med- 
ford  (Mass.)  Courier  of  June  21.  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  among  those 
who  are  seriously  affected  by  the  faulty 
administration  of  price  control  are  th2 
children  who  necessarily  and  naturally 
need  certain  articles  of  diet,  and  must 
have  them  unless  their  health  and  nor- 
mal development  is  to  suffer.  This  edi- 
torial is  else  expressive  of  which  is  ap- 
parently well-established  opinion  among 
the  people  at  large,  namely,  that  it  is 
futile  to  look  for  any  improvement  in 
OPA  administration  unless  Congress 
acts  to  force  such  improvement.  That, 
we  hope,  has  been  done  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  Congress  by  amendments 
to  the  Price  Control  Act. 

OTIS  CHILDREN'S  HtALTH 

While  every  family  has  found  It  difficult 
to  secure  meats  and  other  essential  locd3  in 
recent  weeks,  the  situation  facing  families 
with  small  children  Is  rapidly  approaching  a 
dangerous  condition — a  condition  which 
should  be  immediately  remedied. 

Heads  of  large  f  amUies  should  contact  their 
Congressman,  Angteh  L.  Goodwin,  or  the  two 
Senatoro  from  Massachusetts,  Davio  I.  Walsh 
and  LrvERETT  Saltonstall.  to  urge  that  con- 
gressional action  be  speeded  for  the  relief  of 
the  food  situation  feeing  childhood. 

Children  need  certain  meats,  they  need 
butter  and  they  need  sugar.  They  need  cer- 
tain commerc.al  sirups  for  food  formulas. 
They  may  nerd  other  articles  which  have  be- 
come scarce  or  have  wholly  disappeared  In 
local  markets. 

Older  people,  except  the  aged,  can  eat  sub- 
stitutes, so  long  as  they  can  obtain  substi- 
tutes which  are  becoming  harder  to  secure. 
But  children,  particularly  young  children, 
and  the  aged  and  infirm  require  certain  focx's 
and  provision  should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  they  are  supplied. 

We  reed  of  people  crossing  the  border  into 
Canada  In  order  to  buy  meats  and  we  are 
told  that  there  is  more  beef  as  well  ^s  other 
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meats  in  this  country  than  ever  before — and 
j-et  we  cannot  buy  It  In  our  markets  because 
something  Is  wrong  somewhere.  We  are  told 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  butter,  but  we  can't 
buy  it,  either,  because  of  Its  high  ration 
point  value,  and  butter  substitutes  are  get- 
ting more  difficult  to  obtain.  Drastic  cuts 
have  been  made  In  allotments  of  sugar,  yet 
news  dispatches  tell  of  record  beet  sugar 
crops,  while  our  sources  for  cane  sugar  have 
not  been  devastated  by  war.  Shortage  of 
manpower  Is  blamed  and  yet  our  employ- 
ment service  Is  bound  up  with  so  much  red 
tape  It  l3  Impossible  to  comprehend  the  rea- 
son for  It. 

There  Is  Just  one  place  where  these  condi- 
tions can  be  remedied,  and  that  Is  by  Con- 
gress. 

K  we  protest  strongly  enough  and  loudly 
enough  Congress  Is  pretty  certain  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Tliousands  of  fathers  of  little  folks  are 
fighting  overseas  to  protect  them  from  harm. 
The  least  we  at  home  can  do  is  to  see  that 
sufficient  food  is  provided  little  children  to 
permit  their  normal,  healthy  development. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley  on  Presidential 
Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial  from  the  Hous- 
ton Post  of  Friday,  May  25, 1945.  in  which 
comments  are  made  on  the  prop)Osal  of 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  to  study 
the  question  of  Presidential  succession 
and  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
American  people. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL  SVCCESSIOtt 

James  A.  Farley,  one  of  the  more  talented 
of  modern  Warwlcks,  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
now.  while  the  matter  Is  fresh  In  our  minds, 
would  be  a  good  time  for  this  country  to  go 
into  the  problem  of  the  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  and  to  settle  upon  a  plan  of  suc- 
cession which  would  be  most  suitable  under 
our  form  of  government. 

Seven  times  in  our  history  the  President 
has  died.  By  a  stroke  of  good  luck,  the  Vice 
President,  who  was  the  choice  of  the  people, 
was  alive  at  the  time  to  take  over.  Had  the 
Vice  President  died  before  the  President,  the 
office  would  have  passed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  the  choice  of  the  President, 
and  not  necessarily  the  choice  of  the  people. 

So  far  In  our  history  we  have  been  spared 
the  loss  of  both  President  and  Vice  President 
during  a  term  of  office.  But  had  Wendell 
Willkle  been  elected  that  would  have  hap- 
pened. Both  Mr.  WUlkie  and  Senator  Mc- 
Nary.  his  running  mate,  died  before  the  term 
for  which  they  were  the  Republican  nominees 
expired'.  If  that  had  happened,  Mr.  Winkle's 
Secretary  of  State,  whoever  he  might  have 
been,  would  have  been  President  during  some 
of  the  most  crucial  months  In  our  history. 

Mr.  Farley  proposes  that  a  special  commis- 
sion be  set  up  to  study  the  question  and 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  American 
people.  It  may  be  that  a  co^tltutional 
amendment  woiild  be  needed,  or  It  may  be 
that  an  act  of  Congress  wgiL'd  be  sufficient. 


The  present  plan  of  succession  from  Vice 
President  through  Members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  was  set  by  congressional 
action. 

It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  other  eligible  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  appointed  indirectly  by  the 
people  In  that  their  appointments  must  be 
approved  by  the  Senate.  But  as  a  practical 
matter,  the  Senate  at  times  approves  for 
membership  in  the  Cabinet  men  who  would 
find  It  difficult  to  be  elected  President,  if 
they  were  candidates  for  the  office. 

There  Is  also  the  possibility,  as  Mr.  Farley 
points  out,  of  an  elected  President  and  Vice 
President  dying  between  election  day  and 
the  day  they  take  office,  in  which  case  no 
Cabinet  members  would  be  available.  Pre- 
sumably, the  choice  of  a  President  would 
then  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  the  case  of  a  deadlock  the  Nation 
could  be  without  a  Chief  Executive  for 
some  time,  or  if  the  House  majority  were  of 
one  political  faith  and  the  deceased  Presi- 
dent-elect of  another,  the  wUl  of  the  people 
could  be  defeated. 

Par  better  would  It  be  to  provide  for  such 
possibilities  now  than  to  do  something  about 
them  after  one  or  another  becomes  an  actu- 
ality. Mr.  Farley's  suggestion  possesses 
merit. 


Hope  for  Central  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  California  will  be  deeply  dis- 
appointed because  the  conferees  on  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
have  seen  fit  to  reject  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  provided  appropriations  for 
preliminary  studies  of  transmission 
lines  and  a  stand-by  station  for  the  elec- 
tric power  generated  on  the  Central  Val- 
ley project. 

The  only  encouragement  they  can  de- 
rive from  the  conference  report  is  that 
It  substitutes  new  language  for  the  very 
disheartening  declaration  of  policy  con- 
tained in  the  House  committee  report 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  first  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House.  That  com- 
mittee report  said: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  the  bill, 
or  heretofore  appropriated,  shall  be  used  for 
any  purpose  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  steam  plant  or  a  transmission 
system.  The  committee  Is  advised  that 
power  now  available  from  the  project  Is  being 
sold  near  the  Shasta  Dam  under  a  contract 
which  guarantees  to  the  Government  a  fair 
and  equitable  price  and  which  preserves  for 
public  agencies  the  preference  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  reclamation  law.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
Government  to  appropriate  fimds  to  con- 
struct either  a  steam  plant,  estimated  to 
cost  126.000,000.  or  a  transmission  system 
which  would  cost  approximately  $48,000,000. 
which  would  not  produce  greater  returns  to 
the  Government.  There  Is  no  unserved 
market  to  the  area.  The  proposed  steam 
plant  and  transmission  system  would  dupli- 
cate If  not  destroy  existing  taxpaying  facili- 
ties and  take  much  valuable  property  cff  the 
tax  roUs  to  the  detriment  of  many  towns 
and  counties  In  the  State  of  California. 


The  conference  report,  now  before  the 
House,  contains  the  following  language: 

The  action  of  the  conferees  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  fimds  for  plans  for  a  steam  plant  and 
transmission  lines  In  connection  with  the 
Central  Valley  project,  California,  was  taken 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  whereby 
their  power  Is  pooled  for  the  period  of  the 
war  and  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  which 
provides  for  the  recapture,  without  prejudice, 
of  any  temporary  advantage  to  either  party. 
In  view  of  this  situation  the  conferees  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  arrangeipents 
should  be  retained  without  prejudice  to  those 
In  favor  of  or  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
a  steam  plant  or  transmission  lines  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

I  understand  this  new  language  to 
mean  that  the  way  is  open  In  the  future, 
if  the  House  so  decides,  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  transmission  lines 
and  a  stand-by  station  to  make  the  hy- 
droelectric power  generated  on  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  available  for  delivery 
at  convenient  places  to  the  municipahties 
and  other  political  subdivisions  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  may  desire  to  purchase  it 
in  wholesale  quantities  for  distribution 
to  their  people.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  impression  has  been  created  In  the 
minds  of  some  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  Central  Valley  project  is  designed  to 
engage  in  the  retail  .sale  and  distribution 
of  electricity.  I  wrote  the  sections  relat- 
ing to  disposal  of  electric  power  which 
were  contained  in  the  original  Central 
Valley  Act  enacted  by  the  California  Leg- 
islature more  than  a  decade  ago,  and  I 
can  assure  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  it  was  never  the  intent  of  the  men 
who  pioneered  this  great  project  that  It 
should  engage  In  the  retail  sale  of  elec- 
tricity. But  it  was  the  definite  Intent  of 
the  framers  of  that  legislation  that  the 
cities  and  other  public  bodies  of  Cali- 
fornia should  have  a  prior  right  to  pur- 
chase that  electric  power  at  wholesale  In 
order  that  they  might  distribute  It  at 
reasonable  rates  to  their  people  If  they 
desired  to  do  so. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  no  op- 
portunity for  the  cities  and  public  bodies 
of  California  to  buy  this  power  direct 
from  the  Central  Valley  project  at  whole- 
sale rates,  unless  transmission  lines  are 
constructed  to  bring  the  power  to  places 
in  reasonable  proximity  to  these  public 
purchasers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
understand  the  reasoning  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  profess  to  believe 
that  the  construction  of  the  facilities 
necessary  to  enable  the  cities  and  public 
bodies  of  California  to  buy  Central  Valley 
power  at  wholesale  would  Impose  upon 
the  Federal  Government  a  huge  burden 
of  irredeemable  debt.  On  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  widespread  sale  of  this 
immensely  valuable  power  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  large  investment  of 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  already  made  in  the  Central  Valley 
project  is  to  be  amortized  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time.  The  pioneers  of 
Central  Valley  realized  years  ago  that 
electric  power  would  make  this  great 
project  sclf-liquidating.  and  that  without 
the  revenue  that  could  be  derived  from 
large  sales  of  electricity  the  cost  of  water 
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would  be  so  high  that  th€  landowners 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  irri- 
gation. So.  Mr.  Speaker,  electric  power 
is  a  vital  factor  in  the  financial  success 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  and  elec- 
tric power  affords  the  chief  hope  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation  for  a  return  of 
their  great  investment  in  Central  Valley 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  I  re- 
peat that  I  am  unable  to  understand  how 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  wants  to 
relieve  the  Uxpayers  can  logically  op- 
pose measures  to  Increase  the  power 
revenues  in  Central  Valley. 


Crowley  Sees  Reich  Rising  to  War  Unless 
Plants  Are  Stripped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  June  27.  194S 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  June 
26,  1945.  on  the  comments  made  by  For- 
eign Economic  Administrator  Leo  T. 
Crowley  to  Congress,  entitled  "Crowley 
Sees  Reich  Rising  to  War  Unless  Plants 
Are  Stripped."  His  deductions  on  this 
most  important  problem  of  the  Allies 
seem  to  be  very  clear.  Instructive,  and 
timely. 

CaowLXT  SxES  RocH  RisiMC  TO  Was  UNLSsa 
Puurrs  Aex  Stuitped 

Foreign  Economic  Administrator  L«o  T. 
Crowley  told  Congreas  today  the  Allies  must 
keep  an  eye  on  Germany  for  generations  or 
there'll  be  war  again. 

Mr.  Crowley,  In  testimony  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  studying  the  Oerman  econom- 
ic and  political  set-up  by  Henry  H.  Fowler, 
chief  of  FKA's  enemy  branch,  proposed  that 
an  Allied  general  staff  be  set  up  to  assure 
freedom  from  Cierman  aggression. 

He  said  this  might  sc\jnd  pessimistic,  but 
that  everirthlng  discovered  by  FEA.  digging 
deep  behind  the  motives  add  actions  of  the 
Oermans  In  two  world  wars.  supp>ort8  it. 

Mr.  Crowley  proposed  disarmament  of  mare 
than  the  German  Army,  Navy,  and  war  fac- 
tories; he  said  ihe  whole  German  economic 
set-up  must  be  disarmed  because  it  couuuns 
a  war  potential. 

WOaU>  PSACZ   OEMANOS   rT 

"The  peace  of  the  world  requires  consider- 
able organized  governmental  attention  to  th« 
course  of  Industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment and  operations  In  Germany,"  Mr.  Crow- 
ley declared. 

■"This  will  be  true  at  least  until  generations 
of  peace  from  German  aggression  have  dem- 
onstrated that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  open  the  watchful  eye  and  maintain  the 
necessary  surveillance  and  control." 

He  said  the  trouble  in^ldlS  was  that  Ger- 
many was  disarmed  only  on  the  surface;  her 
whole  ability  to  turn  quickly  from  peacetime 
production  to  weapons  of  war  never  was  dis- 
turbed. 

This  time,  Mr.  Crowley  asserted.  Allied 
bombing  laid  waste  great  plants,  "but  Allied 
bombing  did  not  reduce  most  German  plants 
to  utter  ruin." 

The  bombing  accomplished  Its  Immediate 
purpose,  he  said,  but  many  giant  German 
industries  could  start  up  almost  immediately 
If  given  a  chance. 


CmMANT  ST«OJ«C  S  :OHO»llCAlXT 

"Garmany  has  the  better  part  of  her  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  sirength  today."  Mr. 
Crowley  said,  "even  the  ugh  she  could  not 
marshal  it  Immediately  for  a  Third  World 
War.    It  Is  there  to  buUd  on." 

He  reconunended  that: 

Complete  disarmament  be  given  precedence 
over  all  other  Allied  problems;  not  limited 
solely  to  weapons,  but  applying  to  all  German 
Industry  so  that  It  can  hfe  leveled  off  to  what 
Germans  can  use  for  peacetime  only. 

This  policy  must  be  fasting  In  character 
so  that  It  does  not  "exfiire  Into  feeble  and 
impractical  InefTectivenc  cs  In  1956  cr  1976." 

Pin  down  the  difference  between  a  power- 
ful economy  and  a  healthy  coniumer  econ- 
omy and  act  accordingl;  . 

Develop  the  program  »nd  make  It  under- 
stood as  "a  measure  of  a  ecurlty,  not  a  device 
for  punishment." 

ICAJCX    PtAN    UNI  EBjBTANDAmj: 

Make  the  plan  simple  and  understandable 
to  the  common  people  of  the  world  so  that 
public  opinion  will  bacl   It  up. 

Set  It  up  as  a  spring  x>ard  for  a  peaceful 
Industrial  and  agricultural  future  for  Ger- 
many. 

"All  of  us  must  get  w.  ed  to  living  In  peace 
Instead  of  In  war  or  uider  threat  of  war." 
he  said.  "The  United  S  :ates  must  work  with 
the  other  United  Nation  i  to  achieve  Increared 
prosperity  for  itself  i  nd  Us  allies.  But 
neither  the  United  Stai  es  nor  its  Allies  can 
afford  to  do  this  unleis  Germany  U  effec- 
tively disarmed,  and  k  'pt  disarmed." 


ResUarant  lodastry  Advisory  Cofltniitttee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  'T08K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  Jkne  27,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.     MrJ  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional   Restaurant    Industry    Advisory 


Committee,  of  which  George  R.  LeSauv- 
age  is  the  chairman,  and  John  L.  Hen- 
nessy,  vice  chairman,  laas  rendered  a 
splendid  service  in  the  interests  of  our 
national  war  effort.  In  this  connection  I 
am  pleased  to  insert  a  communication 
received  by  me  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  various  exhibits 
which  are  very  pertinent: 

National  Ristauiant  Indust»t 

Advisokt  COMMmEI. 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  14,  1945. 
Hon.  Emanuel  CEixfl*. 

H<niie  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deah  Mr    Congressman:    There   has   been 
considerable  comment  in  the  public  press  to 
the  effect  that  public  feeding  establishments 
are  receiving  an  excessive  share  of  the  civilian 
meat  supply.     This  criticism   has  generally 
been  tied  in  with  the  broad  statement  that 
institutional    users   are  catering   essentially 
to  the  luxury  trade.    Sd  that  you  may  under- 
stand the  situation,  we  are  enclosing  a  series 
of  exhibits  which  explain  In  detail  the  food 
problem  as  it  affects  public  eating  establish- 
ments, serving  60.000.000  meals  per  day.    This 
statement  has  been  prepared  by  the  Restau- 
rant Industry   Advisory   Committee   of   the 
OPA,  the  duly  accredited  Industry  committee. 
Many    of   your   constituents   undoubtedly 
are  engaged  In  the  business  of  rendering  a 
food  service  to  the  general  public  or  must 
rely  on  restaurants  for  their  dally  meals.    Be- 
cause of  reduction  In  allotments  of  rationed 
food  to  public  feeding  establishments,  you 
win    receive  numerous  Inquiries  from  your 
constituents,  both  profxietors  and  patrons, 
on  why  they  cannot  receive  their  fair  share 
of  rationed  food.     As  the  exhibits  are  very 
comprehensive,  the  Restaurant  Indu.stry  Ad- 
vljory  Committee  Is  of  the  opinion  they  will 
be  of  material  aid  to  you  in  your  work  as  a 
representative  of  the  people. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Georsz  R.  LeSaitvace, 

Chairman. 
John  L.  Hfnnesst. 

Vice  Chairman. 

The  National  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory 
Committee.  ofBctally  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, la  composed  of  the  following; 
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National  RESTAtmANT  Industrt. 

AovisoRT  Committee. 
Neto  York,  N.  Y..  June  4,  1945. 
Bon.  Clinton  P.  Andexson, 
Chairman,  Committee  to 

Investigate  Food  Shortages. 

House  of  Representatives,       - 
Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Anderson:  There  has  been  con- 
siderable comment  In  the  public  press  to  the 
effect  that  commercial  users  of  meats — res- 
taurants, hotels.  Industrial  and  other  food 
service  establishments — are  receiving  an  ex- 
cessive share  of  the  civilian  meat  pool  be- 
cause of  price  differentials  given  meat  dis- 
tributors serving  such  users. 

This  criticism  has  generally  been  tied  In 
with  the  broad  statement  that  Institutional 
users  are  catering  essentially  to  the  lux\try 
trade.  This  latter  statement  has  been  aug- 
mented with  another  broad  generalization 
to  the  effect  that  the  only  way  the  consumer 
can  receive  his  fair  share  of  the  available 
civilian  meat  supply  Is  to  eat  away  from  home 
in  public  eating  establishments.  These  state- 
ments are  as  incorrect  as  is  the  charge  that 
on  the  average  the  restaurant  patron  receives 
more  rationed  food  than  the  home  consumer. 
For  the  purpose  of  discussing  these  state- 
ments and  pointing  out  the  true  situation 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  meat  available 
to  public  eating  establishments,  we  would 
appreciate  your  meeting  with  our  committee, 
the  National  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

For  the  past  3  years,  as  the  duly  accredited 
Advisory  Committee  selected  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  we  have  met  with  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  to  assist  them 
In  the  formulation  of  various  price  and  ra- 
tioning programs  affecting  the  restaxirant 
groups. 

Because  of  the  critical  meat  and  sugar 
shortage  now  facing  the  American  public,  we 
feel  that  certain  information  and  statistical 
data  which  we  now  have  available  will  prove 
Invaluable  to  you. 

Since  the  solution  of  the  meat  situation  Is 
an  acute  problem,  we  would  appreciate  meet- 
ing with  you  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  We 
believe  that  because  of  the  extensive  repre- 
centation  on  our  committee  of  all  public 
feeding  groups,  we  are  in  a  position  to  make 
certain  suggestions  which  will  assist  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 
[Signed]     George  R.  LeSauvace. 

Chairman. 
[Signed]     John  L.  Hennesst, 

Vice  Chairman. 

June  1,  1945. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Following  are  five 
documents  regarding  the  food  situation. 
These  exhibits  establish  the  following  points: 
A.  1  That  the  restaurant  patron  Is  not 
given  preference  over  the  home  consumer  In 
the  allotments  of  meats  and  fats. 

2.  That  home  consumer  Is  given  a  prefer- 
ence by  the  paymenc  of  red  points  for  sal- 
vaged fats  which  Is  not  paid  to  institutional 
user. 

3.  That  many  consumers  of  rationed  com- 
modities Including  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  factory  workers  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  Institutional  user  establishments 
for  all  their  dally  meals. 

4.  That  Institutional  users'  allotment*,  for 
meats- fats  are  based  on  the  lower  of  (a) 
persons  served  food,  and  (b)  use  of  meats- 
fats  during  December  1942  and  as  a  result 
actual  use  of  meats-fats  by  Institutional 
user  Is  substantially  lower  than  meal  service 
factors  ii;dicate. 


5.  That  home  consumer  can  supplement 
allotment  by  buying  bakery  goods,  pie-flllers, 
and  other  ready-made  products. 

6.  That  the  violators  of  GRO-5  should  be 
punished  rather  than  reduce  allotments  of 
the  many  law-abiding. 

Reference:  Exhibit  A— Presentation  by  the 
Nationai  Restaurant  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Dated 
April  8.  1945. 

B.  1.  That  decrease  In  consumer  or  In- 
stitutional user  allotments  or  an  Increase  In 
point  values  will  aggravate  black  market 
situation. 

2.  That  with  assurance  of  a  profit  Increased 
production  of  scarce  commodities  can  be  an- 
ticipated, which  with  prefer  channeling  of 
supplies  will  allevate  shortage  of  rationed 
commodities  and  will  wipe  out  the  black 
market. 

Reference:  Exhibit  B — Report  on  meat 
and  poultry  black  market  to  members  of 
the  National  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory 
Committee.     Dated  May  8.  1945. 

C.  1.  That  no  preference  is  given  institu- 
tional user  over  home  consumer  In  the  allot- 
ments of  sugar. 

2.  That  Institutional  users'  allotments  of 
sugar  are  based  on  the  lower  of  (a)  persons 
served  food,  and  (b)  use  of  sugar  during  De- 
cember 1942  and  as  a  result  actual  use  of 
sugar  by  institutional  users  Is  substantially 
lower  than  meal  service  factor  Indicates. 

Reference:  Exhibit  C — Memorandum  on 
consumer  and  Institutional  users'  sugar  al- 
lowance per  person,  per  meal  after  May  1, 
1946.     Dated  May  17,  1945. 

D.  1.  That  any  reduction  In  allotments  of 
rationed  foods  should  be  shared  proportion- 
ately by  all  rationed  food  users. 

Reference:  Exhibit  D — Presentation  of  the 
National  Restaurant  Advisory  Committee 
with  reference  to  proposals  for  the  revision  of 
GRO-5.     Dated  May  21,  1945. 

E.  1.  That  public  eating  establishments 
serve  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  rather  than  the 
so-called  "carriage  trade." 

2.  That  public  eating  establishments  ful- 
fill a  useful  public  service  and  serve  meals 
to  satisfy  every  pocketbook. 

Reference:  Exhibit  E — Memorandum  to 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  on  public  eating 
establishments.    Dated  June  1,  1945. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  R.  LeSauvage, 
Chairman,  National  Restaurant 

Advisory  Committee. 
John  L.  Hennesst. 
Cochairman,  National  Restaurant 

Advisory  Committee. 
Exhibit  A 
Presentation  bt  the  National  Restaurant 

Advisory    Committee    to    the    OrncE    of 

Price  Administration 

April  6.  1945. 

The  National  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  Informed  the  Nationai  Restaurant 
Advisory  Committee,  that,  effective  April  1, 
1945,  the  consumer  ration  of  meats  and  fats 
will  be  reduced  to  150  red  points  per  cal- 
endar quarter,  or  an  averege  of  0.55  point  per 
meal. 

This  compares  with  a  present  allotment  of 
160  red  pdlnts  per  13-week  period,  or  an 
average  of  0.586  point  per  meal;  and  repre- 
sents a  decrease  In  the  consumers'  allotment 
of  approximatly  6  percent. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  Industry  has  been 
requested  to  fhow  Justicatlflon  of  Its  present 
allotments  of  meats  and  fats  In  the  light  of 
the  coming  reduction  for  the  home  consumer. 
This  brief  is  presented  In  the  Interest  of  the 
millions  of  consumers  who.  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control,  live  In 
quarters  without  food  preparation  facilities 
and  who  work  in  establishments  producing 
or  servicing  the  material  of  war.  All  of 
these  consumers  and  many  others  must  re- 
ceive their  food  from  some  institutionai  user 


establishment.  It  Is  on  behalf  of  these  peo- 
ple that  the  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  U  submitting  these  data. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  is  pre- 
pared to  show^ihat  its  present  allotments  of 
meats  and  fats  are  below  even  the  actual 
reduced  home  use  of  points  per  meal  under 
the  proposed  new  consumer  program. 

This  leads  to  a  natural  conclusion  that: 

1.  No  reduction  is  Indicated  for  the  In- 
stitutional user. 

2.  Present  allotments  are  amply  Justified. 
First.     Let   us   review   the   statistics   that 

show  what  the  actual  reduced  home  con- 
sumer factor  will  be  per  meal  under  the  new 
pro-am  effective  April  1.  1945. 

The  question :  What  wUl  be  the  real  average 
home  consumer  allowance  per  meal  actuaUy 
served  In  the  home  after  April  1,  1946? 

The  answer; 

(1)  Total  ration  books  Issued  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  133,000,000.  (These  are 
OPA  figures.) 

(2)  133.000  000  people  eating  3  meals  per 
day  for  365  days  In  the  year  would  consume 
145.635  000.000  meals. 

(3)  New  consumer  rcd-polnt  allotments, 
effective  April  1.  1945.  ars  150  points  per  cal- 
endar quarter  or  an  average  of  0.55  point  per 
meal. 

(4)  145,635.000.000  times  0.55  point  equals 
80,099.250.000  points.  (This  represents  the 
total  points  of  meats  and  fats  available  to 
consumers  in  a  l-year  period.) 

(5)  Consumers  In  1  year  are  served  the 
following  number  of  meals  In  Institutional 
user  establishments:  25,000.000  000.  (This 
figure  was  projected  by  the  Institutional  User 
Branch  of  OPA  for  the  yeai  1913.) 

(6)  Subtracting  25.000.000.000  from  146.- 
635.000.000  meals  leaves  the  following  total  of 
meals  consumers  actually  consume  In  the 
home  In  a  1-year  period:  120.635.000.000. 

(7)  Therefore  the  weighted  or  real  average 
home  consumer  allowanc;  per  meal  actually 
served  in  the  home  after  April  1.  1945.  will  be 
0.664  point.  (Since  80.099.250.000  points  of 
meats  and  fats  are  provided  each  year  by  OPA 
for  use  In  the  home,  the  actual  average  home 
allowance  per  meal  served  Is  determined  by 
dividing  80  099.250  000  points  by  120.835,000.- 
000,  representing  the  total  meals  consumed 
in  the  home  in  a  1-year  period.) 

Next,  let  us  look  at  statistics  showing  the 
average  allowance  per  meal  served  which  is 
granted  by  OPA  to  Institutional  users  at  the 
present  time. 

The  question.  What  Is  the  real  average 
allowance  per  meal  served  by  institutional 
users  at  the  present  time? 

The  answer.  At  the  beginning  of  Institu- 
tional user  food  rationing,  this  Industry  was 
told  that  In  computing  the  food  base  two 
computations  were  to  be  made: 

1.  In  the  Instance  of  meat  fats,  a  minimum 
reduction  of  25  percent  of  usage  of  meat 
fats  during  the  base  period  was  made. 

2.  The  maximum  allowance  per  person 
served  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons 
served  in  the  base  period  was  regarded  as 
a  ceiling. 

The  lower  of  these  two  computations  was 
the  base  in  points  for  mtat  fats.  Thus,  the 
historic  character  or  the  pattern  of  opera- 
tion of  each  establishment  was  recognieed. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  allowance  per  person 
served  would  range  from  a  small  allowance 
for  the  limited  food  service  establishment 
on  up  to  the  celling  allowance  per  person 
served.  It  follows  then  that  In  order  to 
determine  the  average  allowance  per  person 
served  In  Institutional  user  establishments, 
a  weighted  average  must  be  used. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  the  files  of  institu- 
tional users  registered  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. One  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  active  institutional  user  fUes.«ere  ex- 
amined in  the  tabulations  recordetL    This 
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STTMMABT 

since  It  hax  been  shown  that: 

(A)  The  weighted  average  home  consumer 
allowance  per  meal  actually  served  in  the 
home  aiter  AprU  1.  1945  wUI  be  .664  polnta 
meata  and  fats. 

(B)  The  weighted  average  allowanee  per 
meal  actually  served  by  instttutional  users  at 
the  present  time  is  .580  polnta  meau  and 
lata. 

We  again  return  to  the  natural  conclusion 
that: 

1.  No  rediictlon  ia  indicated  for  the  In- 
stitutional user. 

2.  Present  allotments  are  amply  jiistlfled. 
Now.  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  operational 

problems  peculiar  to  the  inatltuilonai  user, 
and  not  the  home  consumer,  that  make  It 
Imposalble  for  the  institutional  user  to  serve 
as  many  meals  with  the  same  number  of 
points  as  the  home  consumer. 

OFKEATTON.U.   PaOBLKMS    OT   THX    INSTlTUIIUIf AX. 

SUB  TBK  Hom  coTramm 


1.  It  Is  not  poaslWe  for  institutional  users 
to  estimate  precisely  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  served  during  any  one  meal.  They 
mt«t  estimate  not  only  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers they  win  serve,  but  also  estimate  the 
customers'  preference  among  Items  available. 
There  results  a  substantial  loss  of  rationed 
foods.  This  may  be  called  overproduction 
or  a  less- than -estimated  patronage.  In 
either  event,  there  are  certain  foods  which 
cannot  be  reworked  and  therefore  are  totally 
lost.  Other  foods  can  be  reworked  and  sold 
at  a  later  meal,  but  not  without  appreciable 
point  loss.  It  is  estimated  that  this  loss 
aggregates  5  percent.  Whereas  the  con- 
sumer who  knows  the  number  to  be  served 
at  her  table,  as  well  es  the  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  serre  them,  faces  none  of  these 
rUks. 

a.  Depending  upon  the  tjrpe  of  operation. 
foods  arc  required  In  some  institutional  user 
establishments  to  be  held  on  the  steam  table 
for  perloda  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to 
perhaps  3  hours  or  longer.  Losses  occur 
from  exposure  to  heat  from  the  steam  table: 
meat  dlixolors.  dries  out.  loses  weight; 
creamed  vegetables  become  encrusted  on  the 
aides  of  the  pans.  The  hcane  consumer  has 
none  of  these  problenos  because  she  knows, 
first,  bcw  Duiny  people  will  eat  at  her  table, 
second,  what  time  they  will  eat.  and.  finally. 
aJie  h^s  decided  upon  her  menu  for  the  meal 
a.*id,  therefore,  suffers  no  such  loss  as  the 
Ij.sutational  user. 

9.  Ilkstitutlonal  users  suffer  shrinkage  of 
meats  due  to  moisture  evaporation  in  stor- 


af«.  loaa  of  blood,  hangiitl  or  ihtwlng  frocen 
msau — all  ■hrluka«sa  «iilch  U\e  conaumsr 
dnaa  not  luSar.  In  priciice  this  loss  has 
pruvsU  to  b«  no  ls«;i  tltaa  fl  perornt. 

4.  Lowes  frutn  ptKorals  aie  kuteianUally 
hiKher  durinu  the  |h«mu|  wartlma  parted  for 
U)o  (uUowiim  ivaauiM     i 
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I,  A  •utMiAiitial  nttmlMr  of  InUMd  and 
iiMiMoMOd  porooB 
VMT  MUMUMMttia.  li  U  imp(uw<bl«  WIU) 
1M  lypa  of  tMRBorlstibrd  p«ra<mu«l  now 
•vallabiP  for  laoilMtloMii  uaoio  lo  produoa 
Dm  name  Miiblt  food  yloii  aa  eouM  hovt  iMon 
obtniitfd  under  prewnr  eondttlont.    D^splU 

nl  manacanMttt,  detaitoiaUon  lit  raUontd 
It  u  intvttabla,  aiid  rttults  in  daorooMd 
voluma  of  rattnnt^d  toola  avallablt  to  con- 
■umera  who  aat  in  publo  eatablUhments. 

6.  Z&atltuUonal  usan  irho  bote  to  tha  da- 
graa  raoofniaad  In  pre •  uf^OPA  ragulatloas 
must  have  these  addltl  anal  faU.  procsaaad 
foods,  and  sugar  to  kee]  i  the  consumer  who 
eats  In  public  establlshir  ents  on  a  parity  with 
consumers  who  eat  in  th  elr  own  homes.  The 
homemaker  can  supple  nent  her  allotment 
by  buying  baked  goods  i  a  needed  in  a  single 
unit,  such  as  a  cake  or  a  pie.  The  institu- 
tional user  who  now  pro  luces  his  own  baked 
goods  cannot  do  this.  He  cannot  step  out 
and  buy  baked  goods  to  s  upplement  his  allot- 
ment, because  Industrla .  users  generally  are 
unable  to  take  on  new  accounts.  Restric- 
tions on  the  activity  of  industrial  producers 
of  baked  goods,  Ico  cream,  and  other  pre- 
pared desserts  prohibit  their  use  as  alter- 
nates. Therefore.  Inst  tuUonal  users  who 
now  do  their  own  baking  must  continue  to 
have  a  differential  for  such  baking  opera- 
tions. 

7.  Consumers  have  ajid  are  currently  re- 
ceiving 2  red  points  per  pound  for  salvaged 
fats.  Institutional  userii  never  have  received 
any  point  consideratior ,  for  the  return  of 
fats.  This  is  regarded  as  an  injustice  and 
it  is  suggested  that  th<  institutional  users 
share  equitably  in  any  points  paid  for  the 
recovery  of  salvaged  t&ti . 

8.  Since  fewer  points  ikre  generally  used  In 
breakfast  service  as  com  >ared  with  luncheon 
and  dinner  service,  an  1  since  in  the  res- 
taurant Industry  ther«  are  comparatively 
few  breakfasts  served.  :he  fact  stands  out 
that  a  restaurant  serv  Lng  only  luncheons 
and  dinners — and  there  are  many  of  them — 
is  at  a  marked  dlsadvaitage  because  of  the 
extra  points  required  1  or  such  services  of 
luncheons  and  dinnersj  We  quote  from  a 
transcribed  official  recor^l.  a  statement  made 
by  Walter  Straub.  a  former  Director  of  the 
Food  Rationing  Divisiori  of  OPA,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  Februaity  8.  1944:  "I  have 
made  the  point,  in  defease  of  the  restaurant 
industry,  that  to  me  tha  restaurant  industry 
offers  the  one  balanclf^  or  saving  factor 
to  the  tn-ban  dweller  whfo  is  strictly  rationed 
and  who  hssn't  access 
pigs  and  victory  garden 


to  raising  his  own 
and  eating  the  meat 


that  he  raises  point  free.     He  needs  a  res 
taurant  to  supplement.     I  have  pointed  that 
out  to  several  Congressiien." 

9.  The  committee  is  informed  that  there 
Is.a  shortage  of  farm  mnichinery.     This,  with 


the  shortage  of  farm  la  x)r.  is  reducing  feed 
and  food  crops,  and  glv  ng  the  farmer  relief 
In  this  resp>ect  would  t  elp  to  increafe  food 
production. 

10.  It  is  claimed,  and  lis  undoubtedly  true, 
that  some  Institutional  users  do  have  too 

are  rationed.  These 
Ao  not  acquire  such 
the  rationing  regu- 


much  of  the  foods  that 
eating  places,  however, 
foods  In  keeping  with 
lations.     Such   an  overfgenerous  supply  of 


meat,  butter,  and  sugar, 
under  Oeneral   Ration 
taurant  can  serve  steaks 


Is  not  allowed  them 
Order  5.  No  res- 
to  all  comers  day  in 


and  day  out.  and  operata  under  Oanaral 
Ratlnn  Ordar  ft  regiilations.  That'a  Impos^ 
•ibla.  Tba  rattouinc  pvomun  oantiot  ba 
orliiolasd  for  ths  aottoM  ct  tiMOO  who  wtU 
not  oparata  undar  tl.  Bltgol  pnouromant 
of  rationod  fooda  li  ••  oHIOfHinant  rathar 
thati  a  rtUoniAf  proMom,  liuoh  of  tha 
BrtHitiM  of  Inaiitiittonol  UMra  Itoa  ariaan 
from  llio  ootlvuies  of  opwotow  wito  vlglaia 

tllO  NfidOllOM. 

Tha  Nolal  and  RaaUuntAl  Advlaory  Com- 
mittaa  Is  •ubiiiUiiui  tor  parttial  by  Uva  Of- 
do*  of  rrloa  Adaiinmdaikiii  a  sat  of  tUMlMOtt 
aitd  diitnar  mauu*  («iinu)w><t  by  •  MtUOMUy 
knowB  chaln-rtatauroiil  apirolini.  TltOM 
m*nua  eovar  an  oportUnf  ptiloi  lor  I  wotk, 
from  Marth  i»  to  ytroh  H.  INI,  lMl\t« 
•tvo,  and  or*  aoaetualvo  proof  that  any  tu* 
Uiuroat  optrotor  who  Uvaa  within  tha  fntma- 
work  of  tha  ratinnins  rpcviiatinnii  cnnnot  aonw 
atoaka  and  roaiit  b->rf  daily  to  nil  without  MC- 
rlflclns.  on  the  part  of  hla  cuatumara,  all  othrr 
Itaraa  on  the  menu  v^hich  uaa  mtloned  foods 
In  proparatlcn,  and  which  make  tor  a  wall* 
balancad  food  sarrlca.  Examination  of  thcaa 
manua  will  dladoaa  that  from  tha  total  of 
the  llst^  food  itcma  otTcred,  300  In  number 
(1  week),  ai  were  rationed  meats.  Theae 
Items  consisted  of  low-point  meat  Items,  such 
as  braised  meat,  sausage,  leg  of  lamb,  tongue, 
and  kidneys.  These  menus  are  typical  of 
the  restaurant  operator  who  lives  within  the 
rationing  regulations,  and  the  committee 
would  be  pleased  to  submit  addltonal  menus 
for  the  Office  of  Price  Administration's  con- 
sideration to  further  substantiate  our  claim. 

11.  The  dining  cars  of  the  railroads,  as  well 
as  the  rallrorid -station  eating  houses,  have  the 
problems  of  other  Institutional  users  plus 
mnny  others  peculiar  to  them  olcne. 

Railroads  are  compelled  to  provide — with- 
out replacement — meal  service  for  organized 
military  movements,  traveling  under  Govern- 
ment order  Recently.  Increased  numbers  of 
wounded  memljers  of  the  armed  forces  are 
being  carried  on  trains,  and  Fpeclal  diets  for 
these  men  require  ration  points  In  excess  of 
those  Issued  tjy  OPA.  Demands  of  this  type 
are  becoming  more  numerous,  and  this  com- 
pulsory activity  Is  not  required  of  the  average 
restaurant. 

Many  other  divisions  of  the  hotel  and  res- 
taurant Industry  are  now  rationed  at  allot- 
ments already  at  the  danger  point.  These  di- 
visions include.  4>ut  are  not  limited  to.  the 
in-plant  feeders,  hospitals,  school  feeders, 
railroad  construction  and  maintenance  work- 
ers, fishermen,  luml>er}ack8,  miners,  etc.  If 
rations  to  restaurant  operators  are  generally 
reduced,  conditions  may  well  develop  that 
will  break  down  food  service  to  many  essen- 
tial groups,  such  as  war  workers,  heavy-con- 
struction workers,  etc  ,  bringing  such  groups 
well  below  their  recognised  food  requirements 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint,  with  a  result- 
ant loss  in  manpower. 

Here  is  a  suflpaatlon  which  this  committee 
desires  to  maka.  There  are  in  existence  OPA 
institutional  user  advisory  councils,  con- 
stituted as  follows: 

(1)  National  Restaurant  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

(2)  Eight  regional  restau'Tint  advisory 
committees. 

(3)  Ninety-three  district  offices,  a  com- 
mittee In  each  office,  consisting  in  total  of 
over  3.000  industry  members. 

(4)  Five  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  local  price  panels. 

The  record,  unfortunately,  reveals  that 
while  these  committes  and  panels  have  been 
extremely  helpful  in  making  effective  prict 
regulations  of  OPA.  they  have  been  ised  lit- 
tle iu  connection  with  rationing  problenis 
relating  to  Institutional  users.  Let  OPA  en- 
list the  services  of  every  one  of  the  institu- 
tional-user ccurcUs  at  all  levels  toward  thP 
elimination  of  black-market  operations  by 
institutional  users.  Currently  the  "heat"  is 
qn  the  entire  public-feeding  Incu-Jtry  bsctuie 
a  small  percentage  cf  operators  are  Indulging 


In  tha  acrvlca  of  nna<  and  two<pound  ataaka 
soqulrad  via  tha  black  market.  Radio  com* 
mantatora,  oolumnUta,  and  tha  preaa  iten- 
aially  remind  thr  public  aa  well  a«  the  Quy. 
einment  Mbniit  this  aUUHtlnn.  Lata  vlamp 
down  on  thia, 

(1)  Uaing  tha  atatlatloal  data  of  OTA  wa 
hava  NiablUhed  tha  foUowlni  (aotaj 
Ooitmmar  allownnof  i 
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al*u.irr  nilow         i  or  meal  aarvad. 

(It)  We  h'vr  |Mv<ved  that  It  In  tmpnaatbta 
for  the  Inauniiionni  tiprr  toprepnrr  and  i«prva 
the  fiill  all  pN"  ntrtti  of  mtnU  and 

fitta  lo  the  \pr  pnlron  due  to  opera* 

tionnl  problema  cited  above. 

Ol  We  have  pointed  out  that  any  change 
in  the  Institutional  uaer  allowance  per  meal 
will  affect  o:>ly  the  operator  who  compliea 
uith  OPA  rationing  regulatlona. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

Tlie  Office  of  Price  Administration  appears 
to  b3  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  amount  of 
rationed  food  allotted  to  the  home.  The 
public  feeding  Industry  of  this  country  Is  also 
concerned  for  the  food  allotted  to  our  homes. 
They  are  also  concerned  as  to  the  welfare 
of  the  millions  of  the  citizens  of  cur  coun- 
try who  are  unable  to  prepare  their  own  food 
and  who  are  workers  in  Industry,  people  who 
travel,  service  men  and  women,  and  all  those 
who  live  away  from  home,  or  are  unable  to 
prepare  food  in  their  homes. 

It  is  our  considered  judgment  that  any 
fiirther  reduction  to  public  feeding  institu- 
tions In  the  allotment  of  rationed  food  will 
greatly  stimulate  the  black  market  and 
penalize  the  people  who  eat  in  law-abiding 
Institutions. 

The  present  method  of  allotment  of  points 
to  public  feeding  institutions  was  the  result 
of  careful  consideration  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  shotild  not  be 
disturbed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Restaurant  Advisory 

COMMmXE, 

By  G.  R.  LeSauvage,  Chairman. 
By  J.  L.  Hennesst,  Vice  Chairman. 

ExHisrr  B 
Report  on  Me.\t  and  Poultry  Black  Mar- 
ket TO  Members  df  the  National  Rest.\u- 
rant  Industry  Advisory  CoMMrrrEi 

At  the  request  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Restaurant  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committee  has  appointed  this 
tftik  committee  to  prepare  a  preliminary  re- 
port with  suggestions  for  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  the  black  market  in 
meats  and  poultry.  The  term  "black  mar- 
ket" is  used  in  its  broadest  sense,  meaning 
markets  in  which  unlawfully  transported, 
killed,  or  prepared  commodities  are  sold, 
whether  at  or  below  celling  prices,  with  or 
without  the  surrender  of  ration  evidence,  and 
also  Includes  market  activities  in  which  com- 
modities are  diverted  from  normal,  legitimate 
commercial  ch:?nne!s  of  distribution. 

The  task  committee  at  first  believed  that 
the  solution  of  the  black-market  problem 
might  be  found  In  a  closely  Integrated  Office 
of  Price  Administration  enforcement  pro- 
gram. However,  a  careful  study  of  the  many 
factors  creaang  the  black  market  In  meat 
and  poultry  requires  this  task  committee  to 
make  suggestions  requiring  the  cooperation 
of  other  agencies  In  addition  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

The  following  recommendations  are  there- 
fore made  to  the  National  Restaurant  Indus- 
try Advisory  Conunittee  cf  the  Office  of  Price 
Admlnl-^tration  by  this  task  committee  fol- 
lowUag  the  discussions  of  this  task  ccmmit- 


taa  Ui  Washlnitton,  D,  C .  on  May  •  and  9, 

1045.  iiome  of  tha  rooommandNtloiu  nw- 
body  In  aubaiance  raoommtn<intion«  n\i»Ua 
by  the  ttptclal  Cuniinlttee  to  Iiivt«»ii||Hte  t<\)«>d 
Rhiti-tAHM  fur  the  Houae  of  RpprekentNllvea. 
]t  IS  recomntanded  that  the  membara  of  t)ta 
National  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory  Oom- 
mlltoa  read  iha  lluvtaa  of  RepraaauUllvm 
report , 

I  ttaalCMlly  tha  piobletn  of  the  U\wk  mar* 
v<M  !>•  nop  i>i  nupuly    Lower  in4ft  maol  pro* 

I     I  'in  of   the  lion  of 

»»         ''""'  '"-  .  -1  I...M  poultry 

'*  '  n'»,  niejw  ntviDt 

be  Mn.Mi  to  nasuiT  ihe  uisMiituUtio  of  in""l 
and  poultry  throufh  lawful  rhnnm»lii  iri  nut 
to  tdOMd  •tlliMK  prirr»  It  in  the  opinion 
Of  thto  tfttk  eomininee  that  addillonal  airpn 
can  be  tnken  by  PtdernI  authotities  to  in- 
rreaaa  the  pinwluction  of  food  rnmi^^-V"  - 
m  abort  aupply.  Production  inrrea'. 
require  mpnpovpr  profpctlon  on  the  imm  m 
the  providing  of  additional  fium  mi»chiurry. 
In  any  event  the  War  Mrxnpnwpt  CommlBulon. 
Selective  Service,  and  the  War  Production 
Board  should  be  consulted  to  determine  / 
whether  or  not  existing  labor  curba  or  equip- 
ment limitation  orders  have  resulted  in  any 
curtailment  of  food  supply  which  may  he 
Increased  without  detriment  to  our  Japanese 
war  program. 

2.  Farm  and  produce  prices  should  be  ex- 
amined in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
support  or  subsidy  payments  should  be  in- 
creased in  order  to  secure  the  production  of 
better  and  hAvler  beef.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  special  price  Inducements  to  poultry 
producers  to  Increase  their  supplies,  such 
measures  should  also  be  taken.  It  should 
be  understood,  however,  that  any  price  ad- 
justments. Incentive  payments^or  other  In- 
creases granted  to  producers  cannot  be  re- 
flected In  Increased  commodity  prices  to  re- 
tailers and  consumers  if  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Intends  to  maintain  the 
present  level  of  retail  prices. 

3.  The  lack  pf  satisfactory  control  of  meat 
slaughtered  in  nonfederally  Inspected  plants 
has  resulted  In  the  diversion  of  millions 
of  pounds  of  meat  to  unlawful  channels. 
The  support  and  enforcement  of  Control  Or- 
d3r  1,  Livestock  Slaughter  and  Meat  Distri- 
bution, Issued  April  25,  1945.  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  should  result  In  the 
proper  channeling  of  large  quantities  of  meat 
hitherto  diverted  to  the  black  market.  This 
control  order  should  be  given  adequate  pub- 
licity and  the  support  of  the  American  pubhc. 

4.  Existing  price  regulations  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  should  be  reexamined 
and  any  false  price  differentials  at  processing 
levels  which  attract  meat  to  operators  detri- 
mental to  established  methods  of  distribu- 
tion should  be  eliminated.  Price  differentials 
which  result  In  the  attracting  of  excessive 
amounts  cf  meat  to  special  tj'pes  of  process- 
ing levels  should  also  be  eliminated. 

5.  The  set-aside  requirements  of  the  armed 
forces  are  met  out  of  legitimate  distribu- 
tional channels.  The  large  percentage  of 
meats  and  poultry  admittedly  diverted  Into 
black  market  channels  has  necessitated  the 
gradual  Increase  of  set-aside  percentages  by 
the  armed  forces.  Since  an  Increase  in  set- 
aside  percentages  means  a  decrease  in  civil- 
ian anorments,  the  armed  forces  shovUd  be 
consulted  for  Information  on  additional 
meaTures  which  can  be  taken  to  assure  the 
distribution  of  all  meat  and  poultry  through 
legitimate  channels.  Civilian  health  and  war 
pr^oductlon  are  concerns  of  the  armed  forces 
and  their  assistance  should  be  sought  in  con- 
nection with  the  programs  outlined  in  this 
memorandum. 

6.  The  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives referred  to  previously  points  out  (p.  5) 
that  da'ly  market  reports  have  been  put  out 
quoting  going  prices  In  the  New  York  live 
poultry  merket  at  10  to  13  cents  a  pound 
above  the  legal  maximum.  Publishing  of 
such  figures  should  be  stopped  Immediately. 


MaklnR  such  Information  available  tenda  to 
atrruiithen  the  hlnrli  market  and  flva  It  o 
aoutblanoe  of  letiallty. 

7.  The  enrt>rt>ement  atalf  of  the  Ofltoa  (tf 
rnca  AUininiHiration  la  amall  in  relation  tu 
the  nuntt>fr  or  pi u  inn  proiruma  levied.  dlMO 
the  praMvma  u(  ihr  maiket  in  meal 

noU  poiUlry  U  an  it  <<•  on**,  aVNilabIa 

•dionomm  n\iti\|iow«r  nUokild  l>e  itlveited 
iBlO  Ikll  iOld  At  lite  tiuwit  tUoK  ,\  u,inui.i%| 
MOffOm  10  Obtain  puhii. 

lit  afalhat  o  •  '■'-  "■  i>  ,..« i 

poultry  ahot  id,    Wm. 

k\i   --'■'"    •  i^UrtUon 

*  without 

«  <iie  blnok  nintkel  In  any  appra* 

I        ■        '     I   !.    .    .    lit. 

t.  While  cmca  of  |*rlra  Adminiet ration  an* 
fnrvament  ainphanla  hn«  illy  been  dl» 

reeled  at  all  levela  of  ti  ion,  brrauet 

of  mni^piwrr  llmMOUona.  HVt)ilMb*i>  enfnrca* 
inrnt  rucilltlea  ahOUid  be  diroclcd  at  pre- 
ret  nil  supply  levMa  In  order  to  reach  mora 
quickly  the  auui-cea  of  black-maikct  com- 
mo'^Ulps.  We  would  alao  recommend  that 
wherever  necessary,  addltlona'  enforcement 
manpower  be  increased.  In  connection  with 
the  other  sugv^estlonn  contained  In  this  mem- 
orandum, we  would  also  recommend  that  any 
program  arrived  at  after  a  consideration  of 
the  sup.gestlons  of  this  task  committee  should 
be  coordinated  with  the  present  grocer -con- 
sumer programs  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

9.  We  would  also  recommend  that  in  order 
to  control  the  dl.nrlbuilon  of  meat,  some 
system  of  manifest  control  similar  to  those 
used  In  connection  wltli  other  Office  of 
Price  Administration  programs  he  placed  In 
effect.  Every  shipment  of  meat  at  any  level 
should  be  declared  on  a  manifest  carried  in 
every  vehicle  in  which  meat  is  delivered. 
This  manifest  should  show  the  type  ol  meat, 
weight  delivered,  point  value,  celling  price, 
and  destination.  While  this  Involves  addi- 
tional record-keeping,  the  problem  of  the 
black  market  Justifies  such  a  measure. 

10,  One  of  the  most  potent  weapons  for 
the  elimination  of  the  black  market  In  meat 
and  poultry  Is  the  local  restaurant  advisory 
council.  There  are  93  such  councils  set  up 
throughout  the  United  B'ates.  It  Is  the 
recommendation  of  this  task  committee  that 
these  councils  be  utilized  by  the  Rationing 
Division  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
These  councils  can  work  with  consumer 
groups,  labor  groups  and  related  Industry 
associations  in  their  community. 

An  Intensive  radio,  newsreel,  and  news- 
paper campaign  should  be  worked  out  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion to  acquaint  the  public — constuner  and 
operator — with  the  inflationary  effect  of 
"black  markets."  The  housewife  and  the 
other  ultimate  users  of  meats  and  poultry 
will  welcome  any  constructive  program 
which  will  assure  them  of  their  equitable 
Ehnre  of  meats  and  poultry  at  ceiling  prices. 

The  use  of  these  advisory  councils  and  an 
educational  program  at  the  consumer  level 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  suggestion  this 
task  committee  could  make.  With  very  little 
legal  action — but  with  considerable  pressure 
of  public  opinion — the  public  opinion  can 
l>e  aroused  in  every  conmiunlty  with  proper 
coordination  of  existing  groups  within  the 
community. 

While  the  actual  weight  of  poultry  and 
meat  sold  in  black-market  channels  la 
large,  this  task  committee  feeb  that  the 
black -market  sources  are  few  in  relation  to 
the  great  numl>er  of  businessmen  and  con- 
sumers who  use  only  legitimate  channels. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  tbls  aaak  committee 
that  any  decrease  In  consumer  or  institu- 
tional user  allotment  or  an  Increase  In  point 
values  will  aggravate  the  black -market  sit- 
uation. Such  action  would  place  a  premium 
on  points  and  even  In  an  unlawful  market, 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  would 
operate     and     increase     the     black-market 
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piices  M  w«n  M  attract  additional  operators 
into  the  Nack  market. 

It  la  th?  further  cpinion  of  this  task  com- 
mute* that  the  elimination  of  the  blacic 
m«rkei  la  the  job  of  everyone — consumers, 
retailer*,  wbolaaalen.  and  all  other  cpers- 
tions  whieh  are  part  of  the  raising  and  dls- 
ultHiUon  of  meat  and  poultry.  While  tliis 
tatk  oommlttee  la  reporting  to  National 
Restaurant  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  blRck  market  miist  be  made  by 
the  American  public  In  ccoperating  with  any 
prc^rams  which  may  be  Instituted  by  any 
single  ftroupa. 

R.  B  Meek. 
Chairman.  Task  Cormnittee,  Nation- 
al   RestGurmnt    iTiduntry    Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  Price 
AdministTation. 

Members.  Thomas  J.  Barton.  Douglas 
Boyle.  B.  F.  C'pp.  Payard  E\ans.  Maynard 
Ingram.  C.  J.  Mack,  Wlllard  Marriott.  James 
K.  Swttrer,  Horace  D.  Willis.  Armln  Ki;ss- 
wtuTn. 

Ethibtt  C 

MrMOKAMOUlC 

Mat  17.   1915. 

Subject :  Consumer  and  institutional  user 
sugar  allowance  ptr  person  per  meal  after 
May  1.  1»45. 

The  question:  What  was  the  real  average 
home  consumer  allowance  per  meal  actually 
served  in  the  home  after  May  1.  IMS? 

The  answer: 

( 1 )  Total  ration  books  Issued  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  133.C0J.C0O. 

(2)  133.0CO0OO  p>eopie  eating  3  meals  per 
day  for  365  days  in  the  year  would  consume 
145.635.000.000  meals. 

(3)  Consumer  sugar  allotments,  effective 
after  M^y  1.  1S>45.  5  pounds  for  4  months,  or 
ao  average  of   014  ]x>und8  per  meal. 

(4)  145  635  000  000  times  .014  pounds 
equals  2.038.890  003  poundj. 

(5)  Consumers  In  one  jtar  are  served  the 
following  number  of  meals  in  Institutlcnal- 
uaer  establishments,  25.000,000.000.  (This 
figtire  Wis  projected  by  the  institutional  user 
branch  of  OPA  for  the  year  1943.) 

(«)  Subtracting  25,000.000,000  from  145,- 
636.000,000  meala  leaves  the  following  total  of 
meals  consumers  actually  consume  In  the 
home  In  a  1-year  period,  I20,635iX;0,000. 

(7)  Therefcre.  the  weighted  or  real  aver- 
age home-consumer  allowance  per  meal  ac- 
tually served  in  the  home  after  May  1.  1945. 
was  .017  point.  (Since  3.038.890.000  pounds 
of  sugar  are  provided  each  year  by  OPA  for 
lose  In  the  home,  the  actual  avsraga  home 
allowance  per  menl  served  Is  determined  by 
dlvtoin?  2.03a,8&0  000  pounds  by  120.635,000.- 
000.  representing  the  total  meals  consumed 
In  the  heme  in  a  l-year  period.) 

Next,  let  U8  look  at  statistics  showing  the 
average  allowance  per  meal  served  which  Is 
prantcd  by  OPA  to  Institutional  users  at  the 
present  time. 

The  question :  What  was  the  real  average 
fllowance  per  meal  served  by  Institutional 
users  after  May  1.  1945? 

The  answer:  At  the  beginning  of  Institu- 
tional user  food  rationing,  this  industry  was 
told  that  In  computing  the  food  base  two 
computations  were  to  be  made: 

1.  In  the  Instance  of  stigar.  a  minimum 
reduction  of  40  percent  of  usage  of  sugar 
during  the  base  period  was  made. 

3.  The  maximum  allowance  per  person 
served  multiplied  by  the  nimiber  of  persoi^ 
served  in  the  base  period  was  regarded  as  a 
ceiling. 

The  lower  at  these  two  computations  was 
the  base  In  pounds  for  sugar.  Thus  the  his- 
toric character  or  the  pattern  of  c^^eratlon 
of  each  establishment  was  recognized.  It  is 
cbvictis  that  the  allowance  per  person  served 
would  range  from  a  small  allowance  for  the 


p?r 

orile 


limited  food  service 
the  ceiling  allowance 
follovk-8  then  that  in 
average  allowance  per 
stltutional  u-er  establishments 
average  must  be  used 

The  Office  of  Price 
completed  a  survey  of 
tlonal    users    registered 
Columbia.     One  thousa:  id 
ninety   actU-e   Instltutl  inal 
examined  In  the  tabulailons 
survey  Includes  all  of 
District  of  Coltunbla, 
representative  pattern 
rationlfig. 

The  over-all  average 
per  meal  for  sugar  as  ol 
ment    period    ( based 
January-Pebruaryl  for 
tutlonal  user  regtstratic^is 
Institutional  user  estab 
trlct  of  Columbia.'  Is 

The  group  break-dow^  follows 
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NoTS.— The  break-down 
N>n  served  lood,  resulting  in 
son  .sorvi'd  by  rciice,  is 
or  all  irvtitatiutnU  user 
District  ol  CulumUa 


Office  Of  Price  Administration  on  April  6. 
1945,  a  consumer  who  must  eat  his  meals  In 
Institutional  establishments  Is  already  re- 
ceiving less,  on  the  average,  than  is  the  con- 
sumer taking  his  meals  at  home. 

Further,  if  the  national  food  supply  situa- 
tion actually  does  require  that  a  cut  be  made. 
It  is  belie%-ed  that  all  segments  of  the  indus- 
try should  contribute  equally  to  that  favlnjj. 
The  committee  objects  to  the  OPA  proposal 
that  a  large  sacrifice  be  required  of  some  in- 
stitutional operators  while  others  continue 
with  their  allotments  unchanged. 
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Adjnlnlstratlon  recently 

the  files  of  instltu 

In    the    DlsUict    of 

four  hundred  and 

user   flies   were 

recorded.     This 

active  flies  in  the 

Is  therefore  a  truly 

3f  institutional  user  „-      ,vt,»  , 

The  OPAs  proposal: 

tiiTrtwor.ro  r,*r  r^r^n  ^^^  propcses  a  Change  In  the  sugar  ra 

tH-M  .r  J^TL  oi^t  tloning   resulaUons   Involving  a  revision  cf 

i^rsons  ^rved   111  ^^  percenU^e  of  historical  use  to  be  allotted 

the^-^  IctTve  inni-  ^'^^  "'^^  *  ^^^^^  ^  "**  maximum  celling 

remrstntlnE  2  144  ^^^^  ^^""^  °  °^  P"  ^^^^  *°'  '^°^  ^^'° 
i  Kl^r^r T;  VvT^  r^t  do  from  73  percent  to  IM  percent  ol  their 
ishments  In  the  D^-       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^5  per  person;  from  0.04  to  0.02 

for  ubuEC  who  do  from  40  percent  to  75  per- 
cent of  their  baking;  and  from  0.03  to  0.015  for 
tiiose  who  do  less  than  40  percent  of  their 

Avervr  all<^)waiice         baklrg. 

|)er  prrsoii  The  conclusions  of  the  National  Rcstaur- 

ant  Industry  Advisory  Committee: 

Sugar  "^^  ccmmlttee  is  In  full  sympathy  with 

the  OPA  objectives  In  keeping  the  usage  of 

sugar  In  line  with  allccations  on  a  Natloual 

basis.    However,  It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  the 

'.".../.       committee  that  the  reductions  already  made 

by  OPA  in  the  sugar  allotments  of  Institu- 

-----^       tlonal  users  have  brought  those  allotments 

j,j2       In  line  with  the  proposed  reduced  allotments 

'  for  either  the  home  consumer  or  the  Indus- 

trial  user  of  sugar.     Therefore,  the  commit- 

J^-a[lavM«s?Pfrp^'       **^®  ^°'**'  **^**  ^^"^  shculd  be  no  further 
availibk!  frum  lix'  Ol'.v  study       reduction  of  the  present  greatly  reduced  al 
resiftrations  for  sugar  ia  ttic        lotments 

For   example,   the   current   allotments  of 
Since  It  has  been  shdwn  that :  nonbaklng  institutional  users  are  42  percent 

(A)   The  weighted  avi  rage  home  consumer       O""  ^^**-  °'  *^^^  ^^*^   "»*•   'o'"  institutional 
allowance  per  meal  ac;ually  served  In   the       users  that  bake.  54  percent,  or  less.    The  pro 
home   after  May   1.   1915   was   0.017   pound       po^ed  i  eductions  for  iiidustrial  users  will  stUl 
sugar.  leave  them  with  allotments  ranging  from  45 

(B)"  The  weighted  average  allowance  per       Percent  to  SO  percent  of  their  1941  use. 
meal  actually  served  tf  Institutional  users  Furthermore,  as  shown   by  a  report  pre- 

arter  May  1.  1945,  0.020  ]  ound  sugar.  pared  from  a  study  of  the  OPA  flies  of  In- 

ExHiB  r  D  stltutional  users  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 

the  allotment  nf  sugar  to  the  institutional 
Phesbntation  or  the  t  ational  RtsTAtTRANT  user  is  on  a  weighted  average  basis  at  the 
INDUSTHT  Advisory  CoMMrma  to  tub  present  time,  .020  pcund  sugar  per  person 
Office  of  P.hce  Ahmikistration  With  served.  This  figure  of  .020  Is  In  line  with 
Reference  to  Propos^  ils  roa  the  Revision  the  weighted  average  for  the  consumer  In  the 
or  GzNE«AL  RATlo^.  C  uDEa  5  Submitted  by  ^ome  of  .017  pound  sugar  per  meal,  as  shown 
OPA  TO  THE  CoMMrrm  on  Mat  21.   1945        ^y  the  same  report 

Restairant    Industry    Ad-  Again,  if  the  national  sugar  suoply  situa 

visary  Committee  after  due  consideration  of       non  requires  that  a  cut  be  made.  It  is  be 
the  proposed  changes  In  the  rationing  reg-        Heved    that    all    segments    of    the    industry 
ulatlons  as  presented     o  the  committee  by       should  make  an  equal  contribution  percent 
the  offlclals  of  the  OfC  :e  of  Price  Adminis-       agewise  to  the  saving 
tratlon   at   a   formal   meeting  of   the  com- 
mittee and  OPA  on  M^y  21  1945  and  alter 
carefully  welghiiig  the 

figures  as  presented  bi  OPA.  have  reached 
unanimously  the  conclusions  set  forth  be- 
low: 

meats. 
The  OPA's  proposal: 
Under  this  proposal, 
Division   hopes   to   accdmplLsh   a   savings  of 
1^4  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  meat  sup- 
ply.    The  proposed  ne\r  regulation  contem- 
plates a  reduction  in  the  ceiling  factor  for 
institutions  doing   the  r   own   baking   from 
0  88  to  0.70,  and  for  ncnbaking  Institutions 
from  0.80  to  0.64.     Fiuther,  OPA  also  pro- 
poses to  reduce  the  December  1942  use  per- 
centage CgUie  of  75  p<rcent  to  60  percent 
The  conclusions  cf  ths 


TATS 


the  Food  Rationing 


National  Restaurant 
Industry  Advisory  Cominlttee: 

The  committee  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
objectives  of  the  rationing  division,  but  the 
committee  does  not  consider  that  further  re- 
ductions are  required  of  the  Institutional 
user  at  the  present  tinqe.  As  shown  in  the 
report  submitted  by  Ule  committee  to  the 


PROCESSED   FOODS 

The  OPA's  proposal:  The  projxisal  Is  to 
reduce  the  ceiling  factor  for  Institutional 
bakers  from  .8  to  .7  and  for  nonbakers  from 
.7  to  .6. 

The  conclusions  of  the  National  Restau- 
rant Industry  Advisory  Committee:  Here 
again.  It  is  the  concensus  of  the  committee 
that,  if  a  reduction  ;n  allotments  is  actually 
necessary,  it  should  be  divided  evenly  among 
all  institutional  users  on  a  percentage  basis. 
The  application  of  reductions  percentagewise 
In  all  institutional  user  allotments  Is  not 
only  equitable,  but  also  el&cient  and  admin- 
istratively feasible. 

In  summary,  this  committee  has  repeatedly 
taken  the  position  that  it  will  raise  no  ob- 
jections to  any  equitable  curtailment  of  al- 
lotments of  rationed  foods,  no  matter  how 
drastic — if  necessary  and  justified  by  the 
facts. 

The  National  Restaurant  Industry  Advisory 
Committee,  representing  as  it  dees  all  seg- 
ments of  the  public-feeding  Industry,  is  much 
concerned  regarding  the  welfare  of  the  mil- 
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lions  of  Americans — both  military  and  civil- 
ian— who  of  necessity  must  take  their  meals 
In  public  eating  places. 

It  Is  the  Interest  of  this  committee  that 
the  consumers  who  take  their  meals  In  public 
eating  establishments  be  given  equitable 
treatment  with  all  other  users  of  rationed 
foods.  The  committee  Is  convinced  that  such 
will  not  be  the  case  under  the  OPA  proposals 
outlined  above. 

There  Is  one  further  point  that  we  wish  to 
stress:  Any  further  reduction  in  the  allot- 
ments of  rationed  foods  as  outlined  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  In  Its  proposa's, 
will.  In  our  Judgment,  have  the  effect  of  stim- 
ulating the  black  market  rather  than  of  cur- 
tailing Its  activities.  This  is  substantiated 
by  the  statement  of  Harold  Epstein,  food  en- 
forcement attorney  of  the  national  office  of 
OPA,  which  follows:  "I  think  that  whenever 
you  cut  down  the  quantity  which  an  Insti- 
tutional user  can  legitimately  get  you  Increase 
the  Incentive  for  unlawful  acquisition." 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  offered  its 
services,  together  with  the  services  of  the 
thousands  of  members  of  Its  93  district  coun- 
cils spread  over  the  country,  to  OPA  for  as- 
sistance in  the  administration  of  the  food  la- 
tiontng  regulations  and  in  the  curbing  of 
black-market  activities.  To  date,  to  cur 
knowledge,  no  call  has  been  made  upon  these 
committees  for  their  assistance. 

National  Restaurant  Industry 

ADVISCRT  COMMITTEE. 

By  G.  R.  LeSauvage,  Chairman. 
By  J.  L.  Hennessy.  Vice  Chairman. 

ExHiBrr  E 

JpNE  4,  1945. 
Memorandum. 

To:    The   Honorable   Clinton   P.   Anderson, 
chairman.     Committee     to     Investigate 
Food    Shortages.   House   of   Representa- 
tives, W.ashtngton.  D.  C. 
subject:  Public  eating  establ'shments. 

The  attached  table  of  figures,  obtained 
from  the  OtUce  of  Price  Administration,  with 
reference  to  public  eating  establishments, 
conclusively  proves  that  public  eating  estab- 
lishments serve  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  rather 
than  the  so-called  carriage  trade. 

The  fip;nres  further  establish  that  public 
eating  establishments  feed  their  patrons  at  a 
price  to  suit  each  patron's  pocketbock. 

Further  examination  of  the  figures  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  tenet  of 
the  public  feeding  establishments'  creed, 
particularly  during  the  war  economy,  to  pro- 
vide food  service  to  the  wealthy  without  also 
providing  adequate  service  to  the  patrons  of 
average  means  or  less. 

On  the  contrary  the  war  emergency  has 
required  public  feeding  establishments  to 
serve  an  Increasing  number  of  meals  to  the 
patron  of  average  means.  This  group  makes 
up  the  bulk  of  people  who  receive  their  food 
from  American  public  feeding  establish- 
ments. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  patrons  who  pur- 
chase high-priced  meals;  but  the  number  of 
such  high-priced  food  services  Is  very  small 
compared  to  the  total  number  of  food  serv- 
ices that  are  rendered  In  public  eating  estab- 
lishments. 

General  Ration  Order  5  (Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration food  rationing  regulations  gov- 
erning hotels  and  restaurants),  provides  that 
the  amount  of  money  paid  for  a  food  service 
or  meal  in  a  public  eating  establishment  will 
In  no  event  increase  a  hotel  or  restaurant's 
allotment  of  rationed  food.  Thus,  whether 
t4  or  40  cents  Is  charged  for  a  meal  or  food 
service,  the  hotel  or  restaurant's  allotment 
of  rationed  food  for  each  person  served  will 
be  the  same. 

National  Restaurant  Indl'Strt 

ADVTSOHT   COMMrrTEI, 

By  George  R.  LeSauvage.  Chairman. 
By  John  L.  Hennessy,  Vice  Chairman. 


Figures  on  public  eating  establishments  in    the  V.  S.  A. 


PwaoqsMrved, 
food  only 


Hcfember  1942  (base  period  month)    

ia44  (U5t  ODiouth.s,  April  to  December) , 

1W5  (Drst  3  months,  January,  Fibruary,  Marrhi 


2,M7.O3S,0CO 
Sl.OM.  IW,SS8 
10,  Z>7,  eas.  648 


Dollar  rr>-Miue.l  Av«r*g« 
food  only  chock 


1752,325.000 
^  Ul,  445.  704 

%eB6,as.oi« 


laas 


No  Need  for  Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

of  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
sert an  editorial  from  the  Queen  Anne's 
Record  and  Observer  of  Centreville,  Md., 
In  reference  to  the  very  drastic  food 
shortage  now  confronting  our  people: 
no  need  fob  food  shortage 

A  story  such  as  this  should  prove  Interest- 
ing to  housewives  who  are  faced  daily  with 
empty  meat  showcases  and  food  they  desire 
to  buy  In  their  local  store. 

Reading  In  the  newspapers  that  supplies  are 
plentiful  In  Canada,  a  group  of  New  Jersey 
butchers  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
meat,  pooled  their  funds  and  sent  two  rep- 
resentatives to  the  Dominion  to  see  what  they 
could  buy. 

But,  before  going  to  Canada,  the  repre- 
sentatives went  to  Washington  to  learn  the 
lay  of  the  land.  They  were  told  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  it  had  no  objection 
to  the  deal.  It  even  arranged  to  Inspect  the 
meat  free.  The  Canadian  Embassy  gave  Its 
O.  K.  So  did  the  Canadian  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

At  the  Canadian  Embassy  an  attach^  said: 
•'Yes;  we  have  plenty  of  meat.  All  you  have 
to  do  Is  find  It.  If  the  Canadian  Government 
doesn't  need  It  you  will  receive  a  perriiit  to 
ship  it  to  New  Jersey." 

Th3  businessmen  then  went  to  Montreal 
and  purchased  10  cars  of  prime  dressed  beef 
and  veal  and  6  cars  of  livestock — a  total  of 
640.000  pounds.  The  meat  cost  19  cents  a 
pound.  2'/2  cents  less  than  the  OPA  ceiling 
price  In  this  country. 

After  the  meat  was  sealed  In  refrigerator 
cais  the  deal  was  canceled  by  a  high 
Canadian  food  official  who  told  the  buyers  he 
acted  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Department. 

Returning  to  Washington,  the  businessmen 
set  out  to  learn  Jtist  who  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  their  mission. 

At  the  State  Department  they  were  told 
the  meat  was  held  up  because  of  a  War  Food 
Administration  regulation. 

Over  at  the  WFA,  officials  said  the  regula- 
tion cited  by  the  State  Department  doesn't 
apply  at  all;  that  the  WFA  had  no  objection 
to  bringing  In  Canadian  beef. 

Then  the  State  Department  sprang  another 
alibi.  It  said  there  was  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada  that  any  surplus  Canadian  beef  would 
not  be  shipped  into  the  United  States — that 
if  It  was  not  wanted  by  Britain  the  surplus 
was  to  go  to  Governor  Lehman's  organiza- 
tion for  the  relief  of  liberated  nations. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  asks:  "Is  there 
such  an  agreement?  If  so,  why  has  It  been 
kept  secret?" 

The  Jersey  businessmen  brought  back  from 
Canada  other  interesting  facts. 


They  saw  huge  quantities  of  cheese,  wlth-a 
ai-cent-a-pound  price  tag  against  45-oent 
celling  here. 

Butter,  36  cents  a  pound,  compared  with 
61  cents  here.  There  are  more  than  56.000.000 
pounds  of  butter  In  storage  for  Canada's 
11,500.000  population. 

Egcs  sell  f-.-cm  20  to  34  cents  a  dozen  com- 
pared with  a  retail  celling  here  of  49  cents. 
In  Canada  the  supply  is  so  great  farmers  are 
killing  laying  hens  to  prevent  a  further  price 
drop. 

Chickens  are  so  abundant  across  the  lx)r- 
der  that  "you  can  buy  all  you  want  at  any 
price  you're  willing  to  pay."  Here  chickens 
are  almost  unobtainable,  except  In  the  black 
market. 

This  situation  shows  that  this  Govern- 
ment could  do  a  lot  to  relieve  the  meat  short- 
age in  this  country  if  It  so  desired.  Again 
It  Is  a  case  of  red  tape,  bungling,  and  too 
many  Government  bureaus.  If  the  American 
businessman  was  left  to  supply  himself  the 
consumers  would  find  much  more  on  tha 
grocer's  shelves. 


Jurisdictional  Dispute  Amonf  Labor 
Unions 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFRIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Jonkman] 
wanted  to  know  what  Canada  had  that  we 
did  not  have.  I  can  tell  him  a  few  things 
that  we  have  that  Canada  does  not  have. 
One  thing,  strikes,  which  interfere  with 
war  production.  An  administration 
which  in  return  for  political  support, 
permits  picket  lines  and  work  stoppages 
which  limit  and  retard  production  of  war 
materials  and  equipment. 

I  have  here  the  noon  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington News. 

The  headline  reads: 

Detroit  walk-out  worries  Washington — Chi- 
cago strike  ends;  100,000  out  elsewhere. 

Down  below: 

CIO  and  AFL  Jurisdiction  battle  over  re- 
conversion and  reconstruction.  Maintenance 
Jobs  keep  37,000  away  from  work  in  Detroit. 

It  wa.s  not  the  failure  to  pass  the  FEIPC 
or  anything  else  that  kept  those  fellows 
out  of  jobs.  It  is  a  fight  between  the 
unions.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  that 
statement  in  the  paper  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  majority  side  said  that 
the  House  and  Senate  were  "practicing 
double  dealing."  I  wish  he  would  drag 
that  out  into  the  open  and  let  us  straigh- 
ten it  out.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
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am  willing  to  vot«  on  PEPC  any  time  they 
want  to  bring  It  out. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  war  and  the 
strikes,  every  issue  of  every  paper  brings 
us  a  story  of  new  battles  in  the  Pacific 
where  American  boys  are  fighting  and  are 
dying.  Almost  every  Is^ue  brings  us  news 
of  new  attacks  by  Jap  suicide  planes,  of 
American  ships  sunk  or  damaged  by  the 
J^ips.  It  is  14,000  miles  to  the  battlefront. 
Millions  of  tons  of  supplies  of  munitions 
of  war  are  desperately  needed  by  the  men 
we  have  forced  from  their  homes  and  sent 
across  the  seas. 

A  few  days  ago  we  learned  of  a  strike 
down  in  the  South  where  workers  refused 
for  the  time  bein^  to  repair  a  warship 
damaged  in  the  Pacific,  needed  in  the 
Pacific.  On  the  front  page  of  this  Wash- 
ington paper  are  pictures  of  strikers  hold- 
ing v.'orkers  back  from  their  jobs  in  a 
factory  which  produce's  parts  for  B-29's. 
The  pictures  are  captioned  "Battle  on 
the  home  front."  Think  of  it.  While 
young  men — some  of  them  the  best  that 
ever  came  out  of  America — each  day  set 
forth  in  B-29's  to  bomb  the  Japs,  to  win 
this  war— while  they  are  fighting  your 
battle  and  mine,  the  battle  of  these 
strikers — these  men.  charged  with  the 
duty  of  producing  parts  to  repair  the 
damaged  B-29's  if  they  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  return  to  their  bases,  refuse  to  work, 
and  Congress,  a  Congress  which  prides 
Itself  on  its  courage  and  its  patnotism, 
sits  here  day  after  day  and,  either  he- 
cause  of  a  lack  of  inclination  or  a  lack 
of  courage,  refuses  to  adopt  legislation, 
insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  legislation 
which  will  end  this  intolerable  situation. 
It  is  no  secret  that  these  strikes  are  in- 
terfering with  the  war  effortr  Note  this 
further  story,  captioned  "Detroit  walk- 
outs worry  Washington."  The  story 
reads  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 

37.  19451 

Drniorr  Walk-Oitts  Womt  Washington 

(By  John  W.  Love) 
All  the  administration's  policies  In  labor 
relations,  wartime  and  peacetime,  have  been 
built  on  the  principle  of  representation  for 
coUective  bargaining.  This  month's  break- 
down of  representation  out  Detroit  way  has 
Washington  worried. 

Strikes  have  been  occxirrlng  there  and  else- 
where sinc«  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
faster  than  they  can  be  counted.  The  trou- 
ble m  Detroit  is  considerably  the  worst,  in- 
■volvlng  as  It  does  many  plants,  many  war 
contracts,  upward  of  40,000  workers  and  the 
most  confusing  and  refractory  labor  situa- 
tion the  Government  has  had  to  deal  with 
since  the  war  started.  The  coal  strikes  were 
much  larger,  but  they  were  simple.  Those 
In  Detroit  are  fiUl  of  nasty  technicalltlee,  as 
always  when  lat>or  fights  labor. 

DISCITLINS   DSCATS 

The  long  decay  of  plant  discipline,  brought 
out  forcefully  In  the  Detroit  sitting  of  the 
Mead  committee  last  spring,  has  Its  counter- 
part there  today  In  the  collapse  of  union  dis- 
cipline. Locals  or  sections  ef  locals  are  con- 
tending with  one  another,  defying  in  some 
instances  the  advice  and  orders  of  their  In- 
ternationals. Employers  are  strictly  in  the 
middle.  The  quarrel  js  between  units  of  the 
CIO  and  the  AFL.  and  it  concerns  the  control 
of  the  big  Job  of  automobile  reconversion. 
No  union  ofllcers  are  sure  enough  of  their 
XoUowiDf  to  be  able  to  make  secure  agree- 
ments. 
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So  far  has  the  row 
of  labor  relations 
▼eloped  now  seems  a 
exception    of    plant 
take-overs  are  already 
Truman  regime  than 
In  the  Roosevelt,  anc 
extended  some  more 

The   duration   of 
Akron  Is  now  longer 
usually  run  before  t 
the  production  of  somfe 
plants  or  departmenl  b 
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touchy  one  for  the 
by  means  of 
which  took  It  en.  th< 
ment.  would  either 
favoring  a  CIO 
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The  War  Labor  Bp  ird 
accused  of  favoritism , 
L.  ofllcers  than  than 
which  took  on  the 
to  make  up  Its  ml^d 
pieces  of  work  to 
would  have  to  force 
on   which   Individual 
in    controversies 
months  without  any 

On  April  5  the 
Krug.  War  Prtxlucti^n 
the  Impending  con 
trouble   shooter  for 
obtained  a  gentlem^ 
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tlonlng  the  industry 
from    manufacttirers 
plenty  of  Jobs  for  all, 
London  the 
eral  of  the  Labor  Dc- 
tors   then   went   to 
weeks,  without  succ 
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A  F.  of  L.  and  CIO 
Labor  Department 
It  recessed  without 
General  officers  of 
the  Labor  Departmefct 
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making  announcement. 

CIO  have  appealed  to 

for  abritration. 
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But  unfortunate  y  the  story  does  not 
worry  Congress  ei  ough  to  induce  it  to 
take  effective  action.  You  ask  what 
would  I  do?  I  wculd  pass  and  enforce 
legislation  which  provided  that  if  a  man 
refused  to  work  in  a  war  plant  and  does 
not.  within  a  specified  time,  find  himself 
another  job  in  anjessential  industry,  he 
would  automatically  be  inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  and  he  would  be  assigned 
a  job  by  the  military  officer  in  command 
in  his  military  d  strict — and  that  job 
would  be  at  the  s«  me  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  figh  ing  man  on  the  bat- 
tle front. 

I  sometimes  wonjder  how  Congressmen 
can  day  after  daylread  of  the  war  cas- 
ualties, of  our  batlile  losses,  then  turn  to 
the  papers  giving  each  day  a  list  of 
strikes  in  war  plaints  and  sit  idle  here 
in  the  legislative  fialls  refusing  or  fail- 
ing to  take  effectijve  action  to  end  this 
intolerable  situation. 


I  ask  you  my  colleagues,  what  do  you 
really  think  the  men  who  are  on  the  bat- 
tle front,  the  boys  who  day  by  day  are 
being  sent  out  of  this  country  to  light  in 
the  Pacific,  will  think  of  us  when  they 
know  the  facts? 


Tribute  to  Stettinias 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  27.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  hopes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  mankind  in  general  lies  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  principles  enunciated 
at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  50  nations 
of  the  world  at  San  Francisco.  We  have 
won  a  military  victory  in  Europe.  We 
will  win  the  final  military  victory  against 
Japan  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
However,  victory  on  the  battlefields  is 
not  enough  to  insure  peace  nor  is  it  suf- 
ficient payijient  for  the  lives  we  have 
paid  in  achieving  this  goal. 

We  must  have  economic  peace  and 
political  cooperation  In  the  years  to 
come  as  well.  The  goal  we  strive  for  is 
peace,  peace  for  all  mankind,  and  the 
right  and  security  to  a  decent  livelihood 
for  all  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
We  pray,  as  free  blood  is  spilling  daily 
on  our  far-flung  battlefields,  that  the 
new  instrument  created  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  will  lead  us  in  the  ways 
of  peace,  and  we  are  determined  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  that  this  peace 
may  be  safeguarded  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability.  The  Charter  agreed  to  at 
San  Francisco  is  a  stronger  Charter  than 
that  under  which  the  old  League  of  Na- 
tions operated.  The  strength  of  the 
charter  depends  on  the  permanence  of 
the  friendship  among  the  B'g  Five.  If 
the  unity  of  the  United  States,  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  China,  and  France  should 
founder  on  conflicting  interests,  the  fact 
that  this  new  league  has  teeth  in  it  will 
not  save  the  world  from  another  war. 
We  have  to  understand  that  fact  now 
and  in  doing  so,  we  should  'realize  we 
must  support  the  United  Nations'  set-up 
and  make  every  effort  to  understand  and 
get  along  with  our  neighbor  nations  and 
they  should  make  the  same  kind  of  effort 
to  understand  and  get  along  with  us. 
The  new  Charter  is  a  better  instrument 
than  the  League  of  Nations.  We  have 
not  been  given  a  perfect  set  of  rules  un- 
der which  we  can  all  get  along  with  one 
another  but  we  .should  accept  it  as  the 
best  the  United  Nations  can  do  at  this 
time  and  as  a  hopeful  improvement  over 
the  peace  plans  of  the  past  and  as  our 
greatest  stake  in  security  for  the  future. 

We  must  see  to  it  tliat  the  smaller  na- 
tions are  given  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  affaiis  of  the 
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world  and  we  should  use  the  instrument 
of  the  Charter  not  as  something  to  fur- 
ther aggression,  discontent,  and  suspicion 
but  as  a  pact  which  will  show  clearly  to 
all  peoples  that  from  now  on  the  fore- 
most ambition  of  all  of  us  will  be  to 
establish  a  permanent  and  just  world 
order.  We  should  fight  just  as  hard  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  the  future  as  we 
have  fought  and  are  fighting  to  achieve 
military  victory  in  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  over  the  radio  yesterday  our  able 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stettinius.  ad- 
dressing the  final  plenary  session  of  the 
UNCIO  at  San  Francisco.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  with  the  determination 
with  which  he  spoke  and  the  motion  un- 
der which  he  was  laboring  as  he  brought 
this  Conference  to  an  end.  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Stettinius  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
statesman  in  the  highest  American  tradi- 
tion in  his  conduct  of  this  very  diJBcult 
assignment  and  I  know  he  has  earned  the 
respect  and  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
American  people  but  also  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  I  can  only  say  to  Mr. 
Stettinius  what  has  already  been  said  at 
San  Francisco  by  the  American  delegates 
to  the  Conference  and  that  is:  "We  have 
been  very  proud  of  your  courage,  your 
determination  to  achieve  a  new  world 
order,  your  unfailing  persistence  through 
moments  of  dark  perplexity,  your  poise 
and  good  temper,  your  tactful  reconcili- 
ation of  those  who  hare  differed  and 
doubted." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
re.solution  received  by  me  from  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Anaconda.  Mont.,  dated 
June  14.  1945,  and  a  copy  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Honorable  Edward  R. 
Stettinius  at  the  closing  plenary  session 
of  the  Conference  on  Tuesday,  June  26, 
1945.  I  had  also  intended  to  include  an 
editorial  entitled  "Tribute  to  Stettinius" 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  June  26,  1945.  but  I  find  that  the 
Honorable  Scott  Lucas,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  already  done  so. 

RoTART  Clxtb  or  Anaconim,  Mont., 

June  14.  1945. 
Mr.  Edward  R.  STrmNitJS,  Jr., 

United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Fair' 
mont  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  On  this  wartime 
Flag  Day,  the  Anaconda  Rotary  Club  voted 
unanimously  to  send  you  a  letter  of  appre- 
ciation approving  your  good  work  at  the 
Peace  Conference  in  San  Francisco. 

The  club  also  instructed  the  secretary  to 
•end  copies  to  President  Harry  Truman  and 
Montana  congressional  delegation:  Senators 
BtTRTON  K.  Wheeler  and  James  Mxtrsat.  Con- 
gressmen    Mixi     Mansfield     and     Weslxt 

DEWAXT. 

Sincerely. 

James  T.  Maniow, 

President. 
F.  W.  C.  Whtte. 

Secretary. 

nauncs  bt  the  honorable  eowako  r.  stet- 

TntrcS,  JR..  rRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITID  NATIONS 
CONIERENCX  on  international  ORGANIZATION. 
AT  THE  CLOSING  PLENARY  SESSION  OF  THX 
COHrrERENCZ,  TL~XSDAT,  JUNE  2«,   1»4I 

It  \s  With  a  full  heart  that  I  address  this 
final  plenary  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization. 


Two  months  ago  the  delegates  here  assem- 
bled met  for  the  first  time.  We  came  back 
from  many  parts  of  the  earth,  across  conti- 
nents and  oceans.  We  came  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  50  different  nations.  But  we 
came  here  first  of  all  as  the  representatives 
of  humanity  and  as  the  bearers  of  a  common 
mandate  to  write  the  charter  of  a  world  or- 
ganization to  maintain  peace  for  all  nations 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  men. 

Every  nation  represented  here  has  had  a 
part  m  the  making  of  the  Charter.  Sentence 
by  sentence,  article  by  article.  It  has  been 
hammered  out  around  the  conference  tables. 
We  have  spoken  freely  with  each  other. 
Often  we  have  disagreed.  When  we  disagreed 
we  tried  again,  and  then  again,  until  we  end- 
ed by  reconcUlng  the  differences  among  us. 

This  is  the  way  of  friendship  and  of  peace. 
This  Is  the  only  way  that  nations  of  freemen 
can  make  a  charter  for  peace  and  the  only 
way  that  they  can  live  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  has  fulfilled 
Its  mandate.  The  Charter  of  a  permanent 
United  Nations  has  now  been  written. 

Today  we  meet  together  for  the  last  time  at 
this  Conference.  Tomorrow  we  shall  sepa- 
rate and  return  home,  each  to  his  own  coun- 
try. But  In  this  charter  we  will  carry  to  our 
governments  and  to  our  peoples  an  Identical 
message  of  purpose  and  an  Identical  instru- 
ment for  the  fulfillment  of  that  purpose. 

We  shall  bring  this  Charter  to  a  world  that 
Is  still  racked  by  war  and  by  war's  aftermath. 

A  few  days  ago  I  talked  with  some  young 
Americans  Just  back  from  the  battle  front. 
They  lay  wounded  and  in  pain  in  the  beds  of 
an  Army  hospital. 

As  I  talked  with  them  I  thought  of  the 
many  millions  who  have  risked  all  and  sacri- 
ficed future  and  life  Itself  to  give  the  world 
this  chance.  I  thought  of  all  those  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  nations  represent- 
ed In  this  meeting  place  today  whom  tyranny 
with  bomb  and  bayonet,  starvation,  fire,  and 
torture,  could  kill  but  never  conquer.  And  I 
thought  of  all  the  cities  now  in  ruins  and  all 
the  land  laid  waste. 

The  terrible  trial  Is  not  yet  over.  The  fight. 
Ing  continues.  The  reconstruction  has  only 
just  begun. 

This  Charter  Is  a  compact  born  of  suffering 
and  of  war.  With  it  now  rests  our  hope 
for  good  and  lasting  peace. 

The  words  upon  Its  parchment  chart  the 
course  by  which  a  world  In  agony  can  be  re- 
stored and  peace  maintained  and  human 
rights  and  freedoms  can  be  advanced.  It  is  a 
course  which  I  believe  to  be  within  the  will 
and  the  capacity  of  the  nations  at  this  period 
of  world  history  to  follow. 

To  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the 
50  nations  whose  representatives  have 
labored  here  the  Charter  Is  now  committed. 
May  almighty  God.  from  this  day  on.  and  In 
the  months  and  years  to  come,  sustain  us  In 
the  unalterable  purpose  that  its  promise  be 
fulfilled. 


Tribute  to  General  Hinei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  27.  194S 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  before  the  American  Dis- 
abled Veterans  dinner  In  honor  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines,  Administrator  of 


Veterans'  Affairs,  Tuesday,  June  26, 1945, 
at  Statler  Hotel,  Washington: 

On  my  honor,  I'll  be  brief.  I  have  to  begin 
with  this  solemn  promise  because  the  first 
thought  that  comes  into  the  mind  of  an 
audlen6e  when  a  Concressman  rises  to  speak 
is.  "Please,  in  as  few  thousand  words  u  pos- 
sible." 

It  Is  pleasant  to  break  bread  with  National 
Commander  Milton  B.  Cohn,  my  esteemed 
friend — a  splendid  officer  of  a  splendid  or- 
ganization— the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans— a  group  of  gallant  soldiers  who  never 
forget  their  friends. 

But  I  do  want  to  add  my  tribute  to  our 
guest  of  honor.  Gen.  Frrjik  T.  Hines.  It 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  him. 
to  marvel  at  his  unfailing  patience,  to  note 
over  these  many  years  how  General  Hmes 
faced  with  sturdy  intelligence  the  tremen- 
dous problems  that  each  day  had  to  be  solved 
anew.  To  General  Hines,  each  case  was  not 
a  number  in  a  file.  The  cases  were  human 
beings,  men  who  had  fought  and  who  had 
bled,  men  of  soul  and  mind  and  heart  to 
whom  our  country  owed  an  unrepayable  debt. 
He  felt  with  them  because  he  himself  Is  a 
soldier,  a  gallant  soldier  who  served  "beyond 
the  call  of  duty."  General  Hines  is  a  mod- 
est man.  Not  many  know  that  he  holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain bestowed  upon  him  the  Companion  Or- 
der of  the  Bath.  Prance  pinned  upon  him 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Czechoslovakia  the 
War  Cross.  Belgium,  too,  honored  him  with 
the  Grand  Officer  Order  of  Leopold. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  It  was  General 
Hines  who  was  responsible  for  the  remark- 
able feat  of  returning  over  two  million  men 
from  overseas  after  the  last  war  In  a  period 
of  8  months.  Tou  can  readily  appreciate 
the  superhuman  labors  that  went  into  the 
job.  In  8  months'  time  over  2,000,000  men 
were  back  on  the  beloved  soil,  back  to  wait- 
ing, anxious  parents,  wives,  smd  friends.  You 
who  are  back  with  us  know  what  that  means. 
If  I'm  making  you  a  little  uncomfortable. 
General.  I'm  not  the  least  bit  sorry.  This  is 
my  chance  to  tell  you  and  the  others  you're  • 
swell  fellow. 

Talking  about  returning  veterans  and  re- 
turned veterans  of  this  war,  there  are  one  or 
two  thoughts  I  want  to  leave  with  you.  The 
pattern  of  12.000,000  lives  cannot  be  distorted 
as  It  has  been  by  the  plague  of  war  and  then 
reshaped  with  ease.  The  problems  to  be 
faced  by  the  returning  veterans  are  both  In- 
dividual and  collective.  Those  of  use  who 
have  stayed  home  In  safety  and  comfort  must 
make  these  problems  our  own.  We  know, 
we  know  very  well,  that  every  returning  vet- 
eran Is  concerned  with  the  future,  his  future, 
his  Job,  his  profession,  his  business,  his  trade, 
"Will  I  get  a  Job?  WUl  there  be  Jobs  to  be 
had?"  That's  what  the  boys  talked  about  In 
the  fox  holes,  on  the  ships  going  over  and 
coming  back.  In  alien  lands  and  In  the  home- 
land. 

Our  credo  must  be,  "The  veterans  come 
first." 

Some  Industries  will  contract,  others  will 
expand.  The  Job  may  have  been  there  when 
the  soldier  left,  but  due  to  the  change  of  the 
business  may  no  longer  exist  when  he  re- 
turns. The  OI  bUl  offers  no  protection  In 
these  Instances.  I  am  not  pretending  (hat  I 
can  cover  even  s  portion  of  the  dtslnnntloBa 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  GI  biU.  I  mere- 
ly illustrate  how  complex  the  problem  Is. 

Our  debt  to  the  soldier  Is  so  immeastirable 
that  the  small  sacrifices — If  so  they  can  b« 
called— of  the  civilian  pale  into  Inslgnlfl- 
cance.  To  my  mind,  a  bonu;.  in  no  way 
meeu  the  situation.  Even  calling  It  ad- 
Justed  compensation  won't  help.  It  is  lika 
putting  a  bandage  over  a  deep  wound  with- 
out attempting  to  cure  it  first.  A  bonus 
cannot  mend  the  dislocations  nor  help  to  es- 
tablish a  sound  economy  that  wUl  not  coU 
lapse  at  the  first  ill  wind  that  blows. 


I 
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The  GI  bill  of  rights  must  be  perfected 
•nd  strengthened  to  give  rrery  poosible  aid 
to  the  disabled  Teteran.  The  rebabilttation 
and  retraining  program  most  In  no  way  ever 
be  regarded  aa  routine.  It  must  be  flsxlMe 
and  subject  to  chanK:e  as  new  needs  arise. 
The  disabled  veteran  wants  no  pity.  He 
wants  above  all  to  be  a  uaefiil  member  of  so- 
ciety and  that  must  be  our  aim. 


Faraers  Ne«4  Addkieaal  Cooperation  To 
Prodnce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  uuiusscrTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  27.  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  America  will  have  great  difficulty 
to  maintain,  much  less  increase,  the  pro- 
duction of  foods  during  the  coming  years. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  make 
this  statement: 

First.  Unreasonable  and  unwise  poli- 
cies now  being  enforced  by  the  Federal 
Selective  Service  System  in  the  drafting 
of  essential  farm  labor. 

Sj'cond.  Too  low  prices  on  some  farm 
produce. 

Third.  The  shortage  of  farm  machin- 
ery. Many  farmers  managed  to  plant 
and  harvest  their  crops  with  old  and 
nearly  worn-out  equipment  last  year,  but 
this  same  equipment  will  not  hold  up 
for  another  season  In  many  cases. 

Fourth.  We  have  had  reasonably  good 
weather  conditions  for  the  past  few  years 
and  tliere  is  always  a  chance  that  this 
will  change.  Utst  year  in  my  district, 
a  great  deal  of  our  potato  crop  was  lost 
or  damaged  by  excessive  rainfall.  Heavy 
rains  and  ccol  weather  have  hampered 
crop  production  this  year. 

In  connection  with  the  weather  factor. 
It  might  be  well  to  remem'oer  that  Aus- 
tralia, Mexico.  Cuba,  and  other  agricul- 
tural countries  last  year  and  recently 
have  suffered  severe  droughts.  This 
country  will  try  to  make  up  that  loss 
In  increased  production. 

In  a  report  prepared  at  my  request, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  the 
following  to  say  about  the  1944  crop 
weather  conditions  in  other  cotinlrics: 

Tb«  general  situation  la  summarised  a<; 
follows;  Inadequate  rainfall  primarily  af- 
fected regions  south  of  the  Equator.  Atis- 
tralia  and  South  America  suffered  roost 
severely.  Drought  conditkms  in  Australia, 
however,  are  not  likely  to  prevent  that  coun- 
try from  covering  Its  own  food  needs  and 
»t«  share  in  the  food  requirements  of  the 
Allied  forces  In  the  Pacific  this  year.  The 
d.zmage  from  tfroueht  In  SDUth  America  Is 
ext)ected  to  affect  livestock,  com.  wheat,  rice, 
cotton,  flaxseed,  and  probably  ccffee.  In  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  early  in  the  1944  sea- 
ton,  rainfall  was  scarce  In  the  United  King- 
dom, parts  of  ncrth  Africa  and  Spain,  scnth- 
•rn  Iran,  the  southeastern  coast  of  China 
(Fuk»en  Provlncet.  aiid  Japan.  The  over-all 
•ffect  of  the  droughts  in  these  regions  ts  not 
wported   as  serious. 

•'.The  following  is  a  somewhat  more  detailed 
dlscxasion  of  the  drought  slttiatton  by  re- 
gions: 

The  Australian  drought  has  been  one  of 
the  most  severe  in  the  country's  history.    The 


drought  began  earljir  in  1943  and  became 
more  exteaaive  and  icute  in  1M4.  All  parts 
of  the  coQunonweal  Lh  except  the  island  of 
Tasmania,  the  coasUi  fringes  on  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  b<trders  of  the  mainland, 
and  the  main  cropjprodticing  areas  in  the 
State  of  Western  /  ustralia  have  been  af- 
fected. The  main  w  tieat  belt  has  been  hard- 
est hit  by  the  droiigli  t.  The  1944  crop  is  now 
estimated  at  only  50,000.000  bushels,  or  one- 
th.rd  of  the  prewar  average.  Production  and 
carry-over  will  meet  home  requirements,  but , 
only  limited  quantlUes  will  be  available  for 
export  in  1945. 

Earlier  hopes  for  an  Increase  In  Australian 
dairy  output  were  dissipated,  as  the  drought 
sprea!!  to  important  dairy  areas  In  November 
and  December.  During  these  flush  season 
months  dairy  prcdu*  tlon  declined  snarply  in 
two  of  the  three  Imp  Mtant  dairy  states.  This 
will  place  the  outp  at  for  the  year  ending 
June  80  well  below  i  hat  of  last  year.  If  the 
drought  continues  In  areas  already  affected 
or  spreads  to  tha  important  producing  areas 
tn  the  State  of  Victtrta.  further  declines  can 
be  expected.  The  leports  do  not  indicate, 
however,  that  any  liquidation  of  stock  has 
occurred  to  prevent  an  average  milk  output 
during  the  next  flusi  i  season  which  begins  in 
October  1»45,  if  tlie  drought  Is  definitely 
broken. 

Thus  far.  Australii's  main  beef -producing 
aria,  located  in  the  $tate  of  Queensland,  has 
been  only  mcderatelf  affected.  It  ts  too  early, 
liowever.  to  forecast  the  effect  of  the  drought 
on  beef  prodxictlon.  Supplies  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  may  be  reluced  after  1946.  if  the 
drought  should  rcsulfc  In  at>ove-average  death 
losses,  a  smaller  c.iL  crop,  and  forced  liqui- 
dation of  cattle  for    ilaughler  this  year. 

Heavy  losses  of  shiep  and  lamt»8  have  been 
repo;-ted  and  a  rediiction  of  10  percent  In 
Australian  mutton  iind  lamb  production  la 
forecast  for  the  19' a  calendar  year.  Hog 
numtjers.  now  at  record  levels,  are  expected 
to  decline  because  of  rediiced  feed  .supplies. 
A  4-percent  decreasi  of  pork  production  in 
1945  is  forecast. 

Drought  In  severa  areas  from  Mexico  to 
Argentina  has  cnly  |iist  aktated.  Tbe  cen- 
tral grain  belt  of  An  entina  and  in  the  Bra- 
ziUan  states  of  S&o  F  aulo.  Mtnas  Gereas,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  tere  especially  affected. 
The  drought  was  intcrrunted  late  in  October 
and  early  in  Novemfcer  by  a  short  period  of 
normal  rainfall,  whlci  did  not.  however,  pro- 
vide suAcient  relief  to  prevent  serious  crop 
damage. 

October  reports  fro  n  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
carried  the  statement  that  livestocic  were 
dying  from  starvatkm  and  that  those  rent 
to  slaughter  were  tlun.  According  to  cur- 
rent reports,  estimates  of  exportable  sup- 
plies of  frozen  meati  from  Argentma,  have 
been  revised  downwiird  partially  as  a  restilt 
of  tlie  drought. 

Dairying  in  Argei  tins  has  also  suffered, 
and  prcducticn  of  butter  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1944  has  )een  estimated  as  being 
4.4C0  short  tons  Icsj  than  the  21.400  short 
tons  produced  dur  ng  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1C43. 

Argentine  corn  Is  one  of  the  crops  most 
disastrously  affected.  Recent  trade  estimates 
place  the  corn  crop  a  atmut  10O,03O,C00  bush- 
els, or  less  than  oae-<  bird  average.  The  yield 
of  wheat  Is  probably  30  to  40  percent  below 
normal.  Argantine  vheat  production  for  the 
ciurent  crop  is  estlDkated  at  about  5.OO3.CO0 
short  ton.  a  decre«s4  of  one-third  from  last 
year. 

In  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  where  £5 
peTT«nt  of  Brazil's  ric?  ts  prodticed,  unfav- 
orable weather  has  reduced  crop  prospects 
about  30  percent.  Tqis  area  has  been  an  im- 
portant rice  supplier  [to  ths  Allied  Nations  in 
recent  years,  exportiilg  an  estimated  5.000.000 
bushels  In  1044.  Coff^  like  all  other  crops  ia 
reduced  by  the  droutht.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  estimate  th^  current  coffee  crop,  it 
Is  reported  that  the  Itrees  are  still  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  tile  drought. 


The  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  BAo 
Paulo  is  smaller  than  usual  because  of  late 
plantings  due  to  drought.  Sao  Paulo  pro- 
duces atX3Ut  80  percent  of  the  Brazilian  cot- 
ton crop.  In  Argentina,  however,  the  cot- 
ton crop  is  generally  good. 

Flaxseed  In  Argentina,  It  Is  estimated,  has 
suffered  a  40  percent  reduction.  Becatae  cf 
the  short  crop  and  the  practice  of  burning 
Unseed  oil  as  fuel,  exports  of  this  commodity 
will  depend  upon  importation  of  fuel  oil. 

Drought  was  experienced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1944,  followed  by  a  very  wet  harvest  season. 
This  combination  resulted  in  lower  crop 
yields,  but  the  effect  on  the  water  supply  wss 
felt  more  keenly  than  on  crop  production. 

Ck)ntlnental  Europe  and  Africa  did  not 
suffer  from  drought,  although  some  Inade- 
quacies In  rainfall  were  reported  from  North 
Africa  and  Spain  in  the  fall  of  1944. 

In  the  Middle  East  rainfall  Is  usually  so 
limited  that  agriculttffe  In  mcst  areas  Is  de- 
peiMlent  upon  irrtgation  aiKl  It  was  only  in 
southern  Iran  that  a  serious  drought  affected 
production. 

In  India,  Bengal,  and  the  Honan  and 
Kwangtung  regions  of  China,  where  disas- 
trous droughts  were  suffered  Ln  1942  and  1943. 
conditicns  are  now  more  nearly  normal.  The 
Province  of  Puklen  on  the  southeastern  coast 
of  China,  however,  is  repjorted  to  have  had  a 
recent  drought  of  medium  severity.  Early 
in  the  1944  season,  Japan  suffered  a  mild 
drcu3i}t  which  rcdviced  to  some  extent  the 
acreage  in  rice  but  other  crops  were  substi- 
tuted for  it. 


Cordell  HoU  Terms  San  Francisco  Charter 
Ma|[iiificent  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdup,  June  27,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  one  better  qualified 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Charter, 
signed  yesterday  by  the  delegates  of  50 
countries  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco,  than  Cordell  Hull. 
His  long  service  as  Secretary  of  State 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  our 
history  enabled  him  to  know  world  con- 
ditions, and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

While  his  health  would  not  F>ermit  him 
to  attend  the  Conference  as  a  delegate, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  President  Truman,  Secretary 
Stettinius,  and  other  delegates  from  the 
United  States  were  in  constant  com- 
munication with  him,  and  his  judgment 
and  advice  were  sought  on  many  occa- 
sions during  the  9  weeks'  consideration 
of  this  Charter. 

In  January  1C43.  Cordell  Hull,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  began  making  defi- 
nite plans  for  a  world  organization, 
which  culminated  yesterday  in  the  sign- 
ing of  this  Charter. 

Confirmatory  of  this  statement,  I  sub- 
mit herev.'ith  a  letter  to  me  from  him, 
as  follows: 

Drp.tmcENT  or  Statx, 
Wcuhtngtan,  January  6,  1943. 
Mr  Dkas  Ms.  Jou^raom:  The  President 
some  time  ago  decided  that  vigorous  and  In- 
tensive work  needs  to  be  done  in  preparatioa 
for  tills  country's  effective  participation  in 
the   solution   of    the   vast   and   complicated 


problems  of  International  relations  which 
will  confront  us  and  the  world  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  forces  cf  aggression.  He  there- 
fore directed  that  there  t>e  created  In  the 
Department  of  State  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Postwar  Foreign  Policy,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
vice  chairmanship  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  and  composed  of  members  drawn 
from  private  life  as  well  as  from  official  posi- 
tions, to  be  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
necessary  studies  and  with  the  preparation 
of  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  him 
as  to  the  policy  which  this  Government 
should  pursue  in  dealing  with  the  interna- 
tional problems  arising  from  the  current  war 
and  to  be  anticipated  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

The  committee,  the  existence  and  work  of 
which  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  for  the 
present  to  keep  on  a  strictly  confidential 
basis,  has  been  organizing  itself  for  work  in 
the  interrelated  fields  of  political,  territorial, 
and  economic  reconstruction  and  of  general 
security,  and  is  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities through  frequent  meetings  of  its 
various  subcommittees  and  meetings  from 
time  to  time  of  the  committee  as  a  whole. 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  I  take 
pleasure  In  Inviting  you  to  Ijecome  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  Would  you  t>e  good 
enough  to  inform  me  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience whether  you  find  it  possible  to  serve 
on  the  committee  and  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee  on  political  problems  on 
Saturday,  January  9,  1943,  at  10:  30  o'clock 
in  room  204.  the  Department  of  State? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cordell  HtJLL. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Postwar 
Foreign  Policy  had  regular  weekly  meet- 
ings for  more  than  a  year,  and  much 
work  was  done  in  these  meetings  in  for- 
mulating the  ground  work  of  the  plans 
and  decisions  which  were  evolved  at  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  and  finally 
in  the  signing  of  the  Charter  yesterday 
by  the  50  nations  at  San  Francisco. 

The  American  people  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  the  opinion  of  Cordell  Hull 
concerning  this  Charter,  and  under  leave 
granted,  I  submit  herewith  an  article 
appearing  yesterday  in  the  New  York 
Times,  containing  a  statement  and  a 
message  from  Cordell  Hull,  commending 
the  San  Francisco  Charter  and  urging 
swift  ratification  of  it: 

HULL   Asks   Nations   To   Atttrj*   Chahtek — 
Sats  San  Fa^Ncisco  Document  Holds  KIet 

TO  THE  StmVIVAL  OF  CrvnJZATION 

Washington,  June  26. — Former  Secretary 
Cordell  Hull  appealed  today  to  this  country, 
and  other  countries  for  swift  ratification  to 
bring  Into  existence  the  United  Nations 
Charter  that  was  signed  today  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Analyzing  the  new  Charter,  Mr.  Hull  said 
It  "draws  together  the  basic  moral  and  politi- 
cal Ideals"  through  which,  alone,  mankind 
could  hope,  in  the  world  today,  to  "achieve 
peace  and  security.  Justice  and  fair  dealing, 
cultural  and  material  advancement." 

"The  magnificent  success  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,"  he  said,  "attests  to  the 
unshakeable  resolve  of  the  United  Nations  to 
work  together  in  peace  as  they  have  worked 
together  in  war." 

The  document,  he  added,  was  a  human.' 
rather  than  a  perfect  Instrument,  and  would 
grow  and  improve  if  the  nations  maintain 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  created.  Then,  in 
view  of  the  difficulties  and  complexities  he 
said  he  foresaw  in  building  the  peace,  Sec- 
retary Hull  made  his  formal  appeal. 

"Out  of  long  experience,"  he  declared,  "out 
of  What  I  see  ahead,  I  appeal  with  all  my 
heart  to  our  Nation  and  to  all  the  United 
Nations  to  ratify  the  Charter  and  to  bring 


Into  existence  as  soon  as  possible  the  inter- 
national organization  for  which  it  provides." 

HE  RUCTTATES  STEmNTUS 

In  forwarding  the  statement  to  Secretary 
Stettinius  Mr.  Hull  offered  him  "warmest  and 
heartiest"  congratulations  on  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  conference  and  on  adoption 
of  the  Charter. 

In  concluding  his  message  Mr.  Hull  said: 
"Upon  the  success  of  the  organization  will 
depend  the  fulfillment  of  humanity's  highest 
aspirations  and  the  very  survival  of  our 
civilization." 

Mr.  Hull's  statement  was  as  follows: 

"The  San  Francisco  Conference  will  live 
In  history  as  one  of  the  great  milestones 
In  man's  upward  climb  toward  a  truly  civ- 
ilized existence.  The  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  adopted  there,  provides  an  essential 
framework  within  which  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  work  together,  more 
effectively  than  ever  before,  toward  banish- 
ing war  and  toward  providing  wider  oppor- 
tunities and  greater  facilities  for  human 
progress. 

"That  Charter  draws  together  and  brings 
to  a  focus  the  basic  moral  and  political  ideals 
which  must  underlie  a  workable  system  of 
organized  relations  among  nations. 

"Through  such  a  system  alone  can  man- 
kind hope,  in  the  world  of  today,  to  achieve 
peace  and  security.  Justice  and  fair-dealing, 
cultural  and  material  advancement.  It 
builds  on  the  experience  of  ages,  as  well  as 
on  the  realties  of  the  modern  world  forged 
In  the  ordeal  of  two  World  Wars. 

"The  delegations  of  the  50  nations  repre- 
sented at  San  Francisco  have  labored  there 
In  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  fighting 
the  latest  and  costliest  war  for  human 
freedom." 

CHARTEB    AN    OTJTGROWTH 

"The  Charter  which  they  have  produced 
stems  from  the  great  document  that,  in  ths 
darkest  hours  of  the  war,  served  for  humanity 
as  t>eacon  lights  of  hope  and  determination — 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  declaration  by 
United  Nations,  the  Moscow  four-nation 
declaration,  the  Teheran  declaration,  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  the  decisions  of 
the  Crimea  Conference. 

"The  magnificent  success  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  attests  to  the  unshakeable 
resolve  of  the  United  Nations  to  work  to- 
gether in  peace — as  they  have  worked  to- 
gether in  war — to  preserve  the  Ideals  for 
which  they  have  been  and  are  making  such 
tremendous  sacrifices,  to  make  the  relaizatlon 
of  these  Ideals  a  living  monument  to  those 
who  have  given  their  lives  that  these  ideals 
may  endure. 

"We  now  have,  at  lorig  last,  a  Charter  of 
a  world  organization  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
hopes  of  mankind.  It  is  a  human  rather  than 
a  perfect  instrument.  It  has  within  it  ample 
flexibility  for  growth  and  development,  for 
dynamic  adaptation  to  changing  conditions." 

FATTH    in    CRASTES    EXPRESSED 

"The  Charter  will  work,  and  grow,  and  im- 
prove, if  our  Nation  and  all  nations  devoted 
to  peace  maintain  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  created  it  and  remain  eternally  vigilant 
in  support  and  defense  of  the  great  ideals  on 
which  it  is  founded. 

"There  are  many  dilSculties  and  complexi- 
ties ahead  of  us.  We  mvist  still  bring  the 
present  war  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  We 
must  heal  the  wounds  of  the  war  and  repair 
its  ravages.  We  need  build  toward  new 
horizons  of  enduring  peace  and  of  an  increas- 
ing measure  of  social  and  economic  well- 
being.  In  the  performance  of  these  vast  taslts 
our  chances  of  success  have  been  immeasiir- 
ably  strengthened  because  50  nations — differ- 
ent In  race,  language,  historic  background, 
and  attitude  toward  life — have  found  com- 
mon ground  at  San  Francisco  and  have  agreed 
on  a  Charter  for  the  United  Nations. 

"The  Charter  now  goes  to  tlie  peoples  and 
legislatures  of  the  world  for  ratification. 


"Out  of  long  experience — out  of  what  I  see 
ahead — I  appeal  with  all  my  heart  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  all  United  Nations  to  ratify  the 
Charter  and  to  bring  into  existence,  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  international  organization 
for  which  it  provides.  Upon  the  success  of 
that  organization  depends  the  fulfillment  of 
humanity's  highest  aspirations  and  ths  very 
survival  of  our  civilization." 


The  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26, 1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  \mder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report: 

Repokt  on  the  United  Nations  CoNrEaxNd 
ON  International  Orgajozation  Submittb 
BY  the  Honorable  Louis  C.  Rabaut  and  thx 
Honorable  Karl  Stetan 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  give"  the 
Membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
some  Insight  into  the  physical  magnitude 
and  administrative  complexities  of  the  Con- 
ference, an  outline  of  the  organization  pro- 
posed to  be  established,  together  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  monetary  aspects  of  the 
entire  undertaking.  The  brief  time  spent  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  undersigned,  of  neces- 
sity, limits  this  rep>ort  to  highlights  and  Im- 
pressions. It  is  the  hope,  nonetheless,  that 
the  report  will,  even  though  in  very  small 
degree,  add  something  to  the  information 
of  the  individual  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  thereby  contribute  that  much  more  to 
the  determination  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  peoples  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  in  the  future  prevent  the  indiscriminate 
and  wanton  destruction  of  humanity  and 
the  products  of  human  endeavor  for  cen- 
turies past. 

PROVIDING    facilities    FOR    CONFERENCE 

Any  apprehension  that  the  undersigned 
may  have  had  concerning  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  Conference  was  organized  and 
subsequently  conducted  were  soon  dispelled. 
The  preparation  for  the  Conference  was  com- 
plex and  of  such  size  that  it  was  necessary 
to  set  up  a  small  city  within  a  city,  and  solve 
acute  problems  of  transportation,  services, 
housing,  finance,  communications,  coordi- 
nation of  committee  work,  and  general  public 
relations. 

Representatives  of  the  State  Department 
worked  closely  with  the  mayor  In  establish- 
ing citizens  committees  and  sut)committee8, 
making  certain  that  they  were  nonpartisan 
and  represented  the  best  talent  available  in 
the  respective  fields. 

They  established  contact  with  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
San  Francisco,  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
assistance  In  transportation,  security  mat- 
ters, and  other  services. 

The  group  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity 
in  rearrangmg  space  in  the  Veterans'  Build- 
ing so  that  it  would  fit  the  needs  of  the 
various  offices  and  working  units  of  the  In- 
ternational Secretariat  and  worked  with 
Treasury  Procurement  to  obtain  contractors 
and  construction  materials. 

This  group  also  worked  out  the  details  of 
the  American  Women's  Voluntary  Service  In 
the  Opera  Hotise  and  Veterans'  Building, 
and  continued  as  liaison  with  the  women's 
organization  throughout  the  Conference. 

If  cooperative  relations  had  not  been  set 
up  with  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  Its 
various  organizations,  the  Conference  could 
never   have   been   successfuL    The  ^eost    to 
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the  city  has  been  consldenible  !n  overtime 
for  the  police  force.  addltion&I  lighting, 
hospltaltty.  vote  of  cars,  the  direralon  of 
much  of  the  military  traffic  and  Ices  of 
Income,  etc.  It  there  had  been  more  Ume 
In  which  to  plan,  the  city  prol)ably  would 
hare  floated  a  bond  Issue  for  about  a  half 
million  dollars  to  cover  such  cost.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  resultant  good  will  and  pub- 
licity from  the  Conference  will  compensate 
the  city  of  San  Pranclsco  for  its  generous 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  committee 
was  an  organization  chalrmanned  by  the 
mayor  of  San  Pranclsco.  with  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee.  There  were 
seven  subcommittees  under  able  civic  leaders 
to  handle  Finance  press-radio  aid.  civic 
evsnts,  entertainment,  hospitality  and  wel- 
fare, transportation  and  decoration,  and 
display. 

The  framework  of  the  cltlaens  committee 
was  ready  to  go  Into  action  at  the  opening 
of  the  Conference.  While  their  activity  did 
not  start  Immediately,  due  to  the  difficulty 
cf  disseminating  Information  concerning 
their  services,  it  soon  Increased  to  consider- 
able dimensions. 

One  of  the  early  hl^lights  was  the  manner 
In  which  this  committee  bandied  the  foreign 
Journalists,  and  they  were  responsible  for 
many  cf  the  first  impressions  of  this  group. 
They  arranged  for  an  Information  desk  la 
the  press  room  of  the  Veterans"  Building 
which  was  very  active  and  required  at  least 
four  people  in  constant  attendance.  So  that 
the  press  might  know  San  Francisco,  they 
arranged  scheduled  daily  trips  by  car.  plane, 
and  blimp  for  a  view  of  the  city  and  bay. 
to  Kaiser's  Shipyards,  etc. 

The  citlxens  committee  maintained  card 
catalogs  on  people  who  would  be  willing  to 
entertain  some  of  the  foreign  delegates  and 
press  In  their  homes,  and  what  langxiages 
were  spc^en.  Also  In  these  catalogs  were 
offers  from  hospitable  citizens  for  the  use 
of  their  ski  lodges  in  the  mountains,  or 
their  sununer  homes,  complete  with  service, 
food,  etc. 

The  citizens  committee  provided  a  large 
pool  of  private  cars,  with  drivers,  who  were 
available  to  augment  the  offlcial  pool  of  Army 
cars.  This  was  part'culafly  helpful  to  Jour- 
nalists and  ethers  who  did  not  have  access 
to  the  Army  pool. 

They  had  a  shopping  service,  including 
guides  who  were  linguists  for  the  various 
foreign  vlstlors.  There  was  a  special  sub- 
committee under  the  citizens  committee 
which  arranged  for  special  public  attrac- 
tions during  the  Conference. 

A  Conference  th3ater  to  show  educational 
and  Informatioaal  documentary  films  was 
considered  a  necessity.  The  movie  industry 
agreed  to  furnish  the  operator  and  machine 
and  any  other  equipment,  and  the  renul  of 
the  UtUs  theater  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  was 
paid  lointly  by  CTAA  and  OWI.  A  member 
^jot  the  Canadian  Film  Board  was  borrowed  to 
ooUect  and  choose  the  films  from  various 
governments.  United  States  agencies,  etc. 
This  exceUent  service  promoted  an  under- 
standing cf  th/e  endeavors  In  various  countries 
and  was  well  received.  The  Conference 
theater  operated  dally  through  June  9. 

The  United  Wations  Theater  was  the  only 
activity  sponsored  by  the  movie  industry 
which  was  approved  cAciaiiy  by  the  Confer- 
•aee.  The  industry  cooperated  In  keeplns 
the  theater  simple,  without  press  agents  and 
without  Hotlywood  star  appearances.  The 
theater  was  speciailv  decorated  for  the  Oon- 
ferenoe  and  specially  nesoed.  The  Confer- 
ence ngristo  approved  all  programs  and  in- 
cluded eofiic  ot  the  better-known  foreign 
fl|ni  •■  well.  Also,  the  news-reel  group  con- 
iiMtlil  with  the  Oonference  carefully  edited 
tbt  vseny  tect  of  film  taken  of  the  delegations 
•nd  oflrtaU  o£  the  Oonference  so  that  some 
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interesting  news  reels  ^  the  audience  at  work 
could  be  shown  dally. 

It  was  decided  In  Washington  that  there 
should  be  InformatioB  booths  in  the  lobbies 
of  the  main  hotels  and  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Veterans'  Building,  aid  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  apprc]  iriate  information  for 
the  guidance  of  deldgates,  press,  and  ob- 
servers. 

Two  kinds  of  materl  il  had  to  be  available- 
material  such  as  the  Jouri^  and  Order  of 
the  Day  and  infornu  tion  as  to  how  to  get 
tickets  for  public  meetings,  etc.:  and  back- 
ground information  aisociated  with  develop- 
ments prior  to  the  Coaference  proceedings. 

The  unofficial  infoimatlon  was  set  up  by 
the  ladies  of  San  Fran  Cisco  for  the  purpose  cf 
arranging  for  hospital  ty  and  trips  around  the 
city  and  countryside.  They  also  gave  advice 
as  to  how  to  go  to  cer  aln  locations.  Informa- 
tion about  the  city,  w  lat  sort  of  things  could 
be  seen,  and  trips  iirganized  by  volunteer 
hosts  and  hostesses. 

Another  type  of  Information  dealt  with 
correspondence  whlc  ft  answered  questions, 
cleared  up  misundersi  azullngs.  and  gave  back- 
ground Information. 

There  was  close  cosrdlnatlon  between  the 
information  office's  lKX)tlis  in  hotel  lobbies 
and  those  of  the  Icciil  wcmens  information 
group  The  booths  vere  all  provided  by  the 
volunteer  organizatioii. 

The  transportation  xmlt  was  made  up 
mainly  of  transportation  specialists  loaned 
by  commercial  air  lines,  railroads,  and  In- 
dustry, including  Standard  Oil  (2).  U.  S. 
Rubber  (3).  Airlines  (2).  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation (2).  R.  H.  llacy  (1),  Weyerhaeuser 
Steamship  Line  (1).  Jnited  States  Navy  (1): 
Air  Transport  Command  (5).  War  Shlppirg 
Administration  (1),  hnd  others  from  State 
Department,  etc.   (4||. 

Beginning  March  ^  In  Washington,  this 
unit  was  gradually  I  built  Into  its  present 
organization,  which  jably  transported  2.300 
people  by  rail  and  1.2C0  by  air  to  San  Fran- 
cisco between  April  18  and  34. 

In  addition,  the  A'TC  brousht  in  63  planes 
from  overseas.  Thii;  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  Russian  ijid  RAP  planes  which 
arrived  under  their  <iwn  arrangements. 

During  the  first  8  feeks  of  the  Conference 
approximately  5,000  Reservations  by  air  and 
rail  were  handled  by  Ithe  transportation  tmlt, 
plus  a  large  volume  sf  cargo. 

All  foreign  delegajtes  and  staff  paid  the 
regular  commercial  ti'anspcrtation  rates,  and 
members  of  the  State  Department  and  staff 
were  transported  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
Departanent.  I 

All  the  planning  lor  local  transportation 
started  on  Pebruar|  28  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  was  based  (on  a  maximum  require- 
ment which  proved  \o  be  correct. 

An  Army-Navy  coordination  group  was  set 
up  to  service  the  C<)nference.  and  consisted 
of  personnel  assigned  from  the  local  Army 
and  Navy  InstaliaticKis.  and  some  from  out- 
lying areas.  [ 

Local  transpKJTtatien  consisted  of  458  auto- 
mobiles and  buses,  of  which  48  were  pri- 
vately owned. 

This  service,  operated  on  a  24-hotjr  basis, 
required  613  Army  ind  Navy  personnel.  In 
addition.  198  local  women  who  volunteered 
their  services  at  minimum  salaries,  were 
drivers  for  the  pool  cars. 

The  facilities  of  Approximately  30  hotels 
fd,  with  the  major  por- 
ting accommodated  at 
I.  About  2.000  persons 
ctions  with  the  Confer- 
ence were  housed  jln  approximately  1.500 
hotel  rooms,  excluslTe  of  about  1.200  out-of- 
town  newspaper  corfespondents  and  75  con- 
sultants of  national  organizations  who  at- 
tended as  observersJ 

In  addition.  300  hotel  rooms  were  used  for 
offices  of  the  membm  of  the  various  delega- 
ttons.  The  main  olfces  were  located  In  the 
Veterans'  Bulldinf ,  the  Opera  House,  and  4 


and  3  clubs  were  us 
tlon  of   personnel 
the  20  larger  hotel^ 
having  direct  conne 


temporary  buildings  In  Civic  Center,  occu- 
pying about  75,000  square  feet  of  space,  not 
including  the  committee  meeting  rooms. 
Approximately  1,900  feet  of  partlUons  were 
erected  to  convert  the  space  into  the  re- 
quired types  of  offices  and  workrooms. 

Space  allocated  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Veterans'  Building  to  the  radio  netwcjrks  was 
constructed  into  soundproof  studios  under 
the  direction  of.  and  at  the  expense  of.  the 
participating  radio  companies.  Later  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  have  a  soundproof 
studio  on  the  second  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
combined  news-reel  companies  in  making 
pictures  of  the  various  foreign  delegations 
and  chairman  who  v,ould  make  statements, 
and  this  cost  was  bca^ne  by  the  State  Dapart- 
ment  for  constrvction.  and  by  the  news-reel 
companies  for  hangings  and  necessary  equip- 
ment. 

Procurement  and  supply  activity  is  indi- 
cated by  the  quantity  of  equlment  used: 
Apivoxlmately  l.COO  desks  and  tables.  5.C00 
chairs.  2.500  filing  cabinets.  1.000  typewriters, 
end  35  duplicating  machines.  Through 
June  8.  20.000  lead  pencils.  3.000  erasers.  600 
bottles  of  ink,  and  SO  tons  of  paper  had  bsen 
consunjed. 

The  entire  country  was  scoured  to  secure 
certain  kinds  of  specialty  equipment  and 
materials  such  as  foreign -languag3  type- 
writers and  recording  and  photographic 
equipment. 

A  specially  Installed  communications  sys- 
tem had  60  trunk  lines.  10  positions  of  multi- 
ple manual  switchboard.  50  tie  lines  between 
conference  headquarters,  hotels  and  various 
offices,  about  465  extension  stations,  and  3 
leased  lines  between  the  State  Department 
In  Washington  and  the  Conference.  The 
average  calls  handled  each  day  were  12.000, 
with  a  top  number  of  20.C00  in  1  day. 

At  the  peak  38  operators  were  required, 
of  which  2J  were  foreign  language  operators 
speaking  French.  Chinese.  Russian.  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese. 

Offlcial  representation  at  (/»«  Conference 

Delegates  ._ 279 

Other  officials  and  staff  of  delegations.  1.441 

The  International  Secretariat 1,070 

Army  and  Navy  personnel   (including 

35  officers) 2.282 

Volunteer  workers . S.  000 

Telephone  operators 33 

Telegraoh  operators 150 

Accredited  press,  radio,  and  news-reel 

members 2.  633 

In  addition,  22  unofficial  representatives  of 
8  Intergovernmental  organizations  attended: 
League  of  Nations.  Permanent  Court  cf  Inter- 
natkmal  Justice.  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization: United  Nations  Interim  Commission 
on  Pood  and  Agriculture.  United  Nations 
Relief  and  RshabiUtation  Administration , 
Pan  American  Union. 

eXJST  or  SAN  fcawcisco  contteewcz 
The  cost  of  the  San  Francesco  Conferencs 
Is  estimated  at  about  $2.000  000.  payable 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Dp^^rtment 
of  State  for  this  and  similar  pu: pases.  All 
items  cf  expense  were  carefully  scrutin'ead 
by  the  office  of  the  Comptroller,  and  will 
subsequently,  of  courie.  be  audited  by  the 
G3neral  Accounting  Office. 

Hotel,  transportation,  focd,  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  foreign  delegations  were  paid 
by  their  respective  governments.  The  trans- 
portation costs  and  hotel  expenses  cf  the 
United  States  representatives  and  sujf  were 
\  made  a  charge  against  the  D?partJiu;nt  of 
State. 

onTLors  or  the  obganxzattom 

Although  certain  details  remain  to  be  filled 
in.  the  general  framework  cf  tho  United 
Nations  Organization  has  taken  form.  Sub- 
ject to  a  few  changes,  it  shnpes  up  as  follows: 

The  organization,  which  will  be  called  the 
United  Nations,  will  have  the  following 
principal  organs:  General  Assembly,  Security 
Council,  Economic  and  Socicl  CouncB.  Inter- 


national Cour*  of  Justice,  Trusteeship  Coun- 
cil, Secretariat. 

The  General  Assembly :  This  body  has  been 
described  by  Senator  VAMsrNBxao  as  the 
Town  Meeting  of  the  World.  It  will  be  com- 
posed of  all  states  members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, each  state  having  one  vote. 

The  Security  Council  Is  made  responsible 
Tinder  the  charter  for  fulfilling  the  functions 
of  the  Organization  in  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security.  It  will  consist 
of  the  following  permanent  members:  China, 
France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  six  nonpermanenf  members. 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  2-year 
terms,  three  to  be  elected  each  year. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Security  Council 
first,  to  seek  a  solution  of  disputes  between 
nations  by  peaceful  means.  This  failing,  the 
Council  Is  to  decide  upon  what  nonmilitary 
or  military  enforcement  measures  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  or  restore  peace  and 
security. 

Tlie  Economic  and  Social  Council:  This 
body,  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  is  to  be  given  the  responsibility  of 
facilitating  the  solution  of  international  so- 
cial, economic,  and  other  humanitarian  prob- 
lems. It  win  consUt  of  18  states,  elected  for 
3 -year  terms  by  the  General  Assembly,  six 
to  be  elected  annually. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  this 
Council  to  coordinate  the  policies  of  the  i>o- 
lltlcal.  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health,  and  other  specialized  organizations  or 
agencies.  Examples  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies referred  to  are:  The  International  Labor 
Organization  and  the  proposed  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  will  be 
the  principal  Judicial  body  of  the  new  Organ- 
ization. It  will  function  under  a  statute  an- 
nexed to  the  charter.  All  members  of  the 
Organization  will  Ipso  facto  be  parties  to  the 
statute.  Other  statss  may  become  parties 
to  the  statute  under  conditions  determined 
by  the  General  Assembly,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council.  "Ilie  15 
Judges  will  be  elected  Jointly  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Security  Council.  The 
Court  will  not  exercise  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion, but  by  adhering  to  an  optional  clause, 
states  may  accept  such  Jurisdiction,  for  cer- 
tlan  categories  of  strictly  legal  questions. 

A  Trusteeship  Council  is  to  bs  established 
which  will  supervise  the  working  of  the  trus- 
teeship system  of  the  Organization,  except 
that  It  win  have  no  responsibility  for  stra- 
tegic areas  placed  under  the  system.  The  lat- 
ter will  be  exercised  by  the  Security  Council. 

Briefly,  the  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system  will  be  to  further  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  promote  the  progressive 
development  of  the  trust  territories  and  their 
Inhabitants.  The  territories  which  wUl  be 
brought  under  the  system  wUl  Include  (a) 
certain  of  those  now  held  under  mandate: 
(b)  those  which  may  be  taken  from  Axis 
states  or  their  satellites;  and  (c)  those  co- 
lonial territories  which  may  be  placed  under 
the  system  voluntarily  by  the  state  now  hold- 
ing them. 

The  Secretariat,  another  of  the  principal 
organs  of  the  Organization,  is  to  be  headed 
by  the  Secretary-General.  This  official  Is  to 
be  elected  for  a  3-year  term  by  the  General 
Assembly,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  and  will  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. He  will  act  in  the  capacity  of  Sec- 
retary-General for  the  General  Assembly,  Se- 
curity Council.  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  the  Trusteeship  CouncU.  He  and  the 
secretariat  staff  will  be  responsible  only  to 
the  Organization. 

XSTIMATED    COST    OF    PXRMANINT    OBGANIZATION 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  permanept  United  Nations  Organization, 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  machinery 
with  which  the  Organization  Is  to  operate  is 
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established  and  ratified  as  provided  in  the 
provisions  of  the  charter.  However.  It  Is 
uiKlerstood  that  an  Interim  orgaiUcatlon  will 
be  esUbli&hed  by  the  participating  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  method 
and  extent  of  financial  participation  by  na- 
tions and  for  defraying  such  costs  as  may 
be  Incurred  pending  ratification  by  the  mem- 
ber governments.  What  the  ultimate  per- 
manent annual  cost  wIU  be  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict. The  annual  budget  of  the  old  League 
of  Nations  was  approximately  $8,000,000. 
There  is  little  question  but  that  the  increased 
scope  and  responsibilities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  will  call  for  a  budget  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  this  amount.  Regard- 
less of  the  amount  that  may  be  required  it 
will.  Indeed,  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  Nation  must,  and 
no  doubt  will,  be  prepared  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  providing  funds  adequate  for  the 
most  effective  realization  of  the  expressed 
objectives  and  desires  of  the  participating 
nations. 

Expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  national 
contingents  of  armed  forces  are  to  be  borne 
by  the  individual  governments  and  nut  by 
the  Security  Council. 


MoDtana  Leads  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  with  pride  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  fact  that  Montana  has  been 
the  first  State  of  the  Union  to  meet  all 
the  Seventh  War  Loan  quotas.  In  five 
out  of  seven  war-loan  drives,  Montana 
has  been  the  first  to  go  over  the  top  In 
Individual  sales. 

The  sale  of  bonds  is  only  one  of  many 
contributions  we  are  proud  of.  We  have 
also  produced  much  in  vital  metals,  food, 
scrap  drives,  and  many  other  war-sup- 
porting activities.  Three  Montanans 
have  won  the  Congres.sional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  our  sons  are  fighting  valiantly 
on  all  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I  am  proud  of  the 
many  fine  performances  turned  in  by  my 
State.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  editorials  and 
news  articles  from  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent-Record of  June  24.  1945,  the 
Montana  Standard  of  June  24.  1945,  the 
Billings  Gazette  of  June  24. 1945,  and  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  of  June  23. 1945: 

(Prom  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent- 
Record  of  June  24.  1945) 

BECRXTAXT    OF    TREAStTHT    COMMENDS    STATE    F0« 
ANOTHER  FIRST 

The  people  of  Montana  have  fulfilled  a 
covenant  with  our  fighting  men  and  re- 
affirmed their  faith  in  American  freedom  by 
their  outstanding  record  In  the  Seventh  War 
Loan.  Henry  J.  Morgenthau,  Jr..  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  said  in  a  message  received  yes- 
terday by  A.  T.  Hlbbard.  chairman  of  the 
Btate  war  finance  committee. 

"I  wish  to  recognize  with  appreciation  the 
outstanding  record  made  by  Montana  in  be- 
ingthe  first  State  In  the  Union  to  meet  all  of 
Its  Seventh  War  Loan  quotas,'  he  said. 
•Tou,  your  coworkers,  and  aU  of  the  peo- 
ple of  your  State  have  fuLfllled  a  covenant 


with  our  fighting  men  and  reaffirmed  your 
faith  In  American  freedom." 


[Ftom  the  Montana  Standard  ot 
June  a4.  194SI 

MONTANA  rnsT.  nv»  OUT  or  sfvxn  riMrs 

In  fire  out  of  seven  war-loan  drU-cs.  Mon- 
tana has  been  the  first  to  go  over  the  top 
In  Individual  sales.  Individual,  or  £-bond 
sales,  represent  money  coming  directly  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  Treasure 
State.  It  Is  money  the  people  of  ^Montana 
might  have  spent  for  other  things.  But.  in- 
stead, they  chose  to  put  It  Into  war  bonds 
to  back  up  the  Nation's  fighting  men  In 
Europe,  before  the  end  of  the  war  there,  and 
no'/  to  back  the  attack  in  the  Far  East 
against  Japan. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  money  Is 
coming  direct  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  Montana's  being  fiift  over 
the  top  five  out  of  seven  times  is  remarkable 
because  of  other  circumstances. 

Montana's  economy  has  not  been  infiated 
by  the  war  as  has  the  economies  of  most  other 
States.  Rather,  the  economy  of  Montana 
has  been  deflated  by  the  war.  Montana's 
war  contracts  have  averaged  less  than 
$5,000,000  a  year  while  those  of  many  other 
States  have  soared  into  the  billions  of  dollars. 

Montana  has  lost  population  during  the 
war.  The  latest  estimates  are  that  perhaps 
100.000  Montana  people  have  gone  to  the 
armed  services  and  to  war  plants  outbtde  the 
State.  This  is  a  serious  loss  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  the  population  of  the  State  is 
only  slightly  over  a  half  million  in  normal 
times. 

It  means  that  slightly  more  than  400.000 
people  remaining  in  Montana  have  bought 
more  war  bonds  than  it  was  expected  of  the 
500.000  people  who  normaUy  live  in  the 
State. 

But  Montana  people  have  not  been  con- 
tent to  rest  on  their  war-bond  buying 
laurels.  They  have  produced  prodigiously  in 
vital  metals,  food,  scrap  drives,  and  in  aU 
other  war  supporting  activities. 

And  while  the  people  of  Montana  have 
been  hewing  up  the  line  on  the  home  front, 
Montanans  in  the  armed  services  have  done 
more  than  their  share  of  the  fighting.  Three 
Montanans  won  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  and  many  hundreds  of  Montanans 
wear  medals  which  attest  to  their  devotion 
to  duty,  tlielr  heroism,  their  gaUantry. 

Montana  will  be  able  to  point  eternally 
with  pride  to  its  accomplishments  In  World 
War  II,  Just  as  It  has  in  all  other  wais  in 
which  the  Nation's  way  of  life  has  been  en- 
dangered. 

The  fact  that  Silver  Bow  lags  slightly  in 
individual  war-bond  sales  must,  however, 
be  noted  in  passing.  But  Sliver  Bow  always 
has  gone  over  the  top.  and  It  will  again  this 
time.  Silver  Bow  Is  noted  as  a  slow  starter, 
but  It  always  comes  in  strong  at  the  finish. 

[Prom  the  BUllngs  (Mont.)  Gazette  of  June 
24. 19451 

MONTANA    SETS  THE   PAC« 

The  announcement  that  Montana  is  the 
first  State  In  the  Nation  to  go  over  the  top 
in  its  Seventh  War  Loan  E-boud  quota  Is  not 
only  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  all,  but 
also  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  Montana  as  a 
whole  and  to  those  who  helped  carry  on  the 
campaign.  We  have  been  the  first  over  the 
top  In  the  third,  fciirtb.  fifth,  and  sixth 
war  loans,  and  in  addition  to  meeting  the 
$16,000,000  E-lx)nd  quota  In  the  seventh  loan, 
Montanans  have  exceeded  their  quota  of  $25.- 
000.000  In  individual  sales,  and  have  topped 
the  over-an  $35,000,000  goal  of  the  drive  by 
$15,500,000. 

The  large  holdings  of  war  bonds  through- 
out the  State  constitute  a  great  reserve  of 
funds  that  wUl  contribute  in.  the  postwar 
years  to  the  commercial  activity  of  the  Btate. 
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Bonds  are  being  bought  with  many  purposes 
In  mind  In  addition  to  the  immediate  on* 
that  they  help  maintain  the  Qnanclal  struc- 
ture of  our  OoTernment.  Montanans  art 
thinking  of  the  day  when  they  can  invest 
these  funds  in  a  new  home,  new  business, 
new  automobile,  new  equipment  for  ths 
home  and  many  other  things  that  they  ar« 
doing  without  during  these  times.  These 
reserves  will  put  us  in  good  stead  a«  w« 
shift  to  peacetime  conditions. 

(Prom  the  Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
of  June  23.  1945 | 

MONTANA     nXST     STAT*     IK     NATION     TO     CXCZID 
QUOTA  IN  MICHTT  SEVZNTH  WAa  LOAN  DaiVX 

Hklzna.  June  22. — Montana  late  today  be- 
came the  first  State  in  the  Nation  to  exceed 
its  Seventh  War  Loan  E-bond  quota  and 
reacted  by  accelerating  its  red-hot  pace. 

State  War  Finance  Director  A.  T.  Hibbard 
reported : 

"Montana  went  over  the  top  on  the  E  quota 
tonight — and   kept  right   on  going." 

Meeting  the  $16,000  000  quota  maintained 
for  Montana  lu  reputation  as  the  leading 
E-bond  purchasing  SUte  In  the  Nation.  In 
the  Third,  Fourth.  Fifth,  and  Sixth  War 
Loans,  the  Treasure  State  was  first  over  th« 
top.  Tonight  they  added  the  Seventh  Loan 
title  to  the  list. 

The  report  gave  Montana  a  victory  over 
Mississippi  in  the  race.  The  two  States  had 
carried  on  a  spirited  rivalry  to  be  the  first 
State  to  exceed  Its  quota.  Mississippi  trailed 
today  by  8  8  percent. 

The  Treasure  State  also  was  first  to  exceed 
Its  total  individual  quota  of  $25,000,000.  re- 
porting $26,300,000  total.  The  over-ail  $35.- 
000.000  quota  was  topped  by  $15,500,000. 
with  a  grand  total  of  $50,500,500  attained  late 
today. 

The  war  finance  committee's  latest  tabu- 
lation listed  32  counties  over  E  quotas,  with 
15  others  passed  the  90  percent  mark.  Fallon 
County,  in  last  place,  reported  a  percentage 
of  T7  9  percent  of  quota. 

Several  other  counties  were  unofficially 
over  quotas  tonight,  but  Federal  Reserve  bank 
figures  were  unavailable. 

A  review  of  Montana's  record  In  previous 
loans  Includes.  In  pert: 

In  the  first  month  of  World  War  n.  Mon- 
tana led  the  Nation  in  per  capita  E-bond 
sales. 

In  the  Second  War  Loan.  Montana  was  In 
sixth  place  in  percentage  on  E  bond  quota, 
with  136  5  percent. 

In  the  Third  War  Loan,  Montana  again  led 
the  Nation  per  capita  sales  and  was  second 
In  percentage  of  E-bond  sales. 

And  In  the  Fourth.  Montana  was  the  first 
In  which  every  county  exceeded  its  quota. 
The  Treasure  State  was  second  in  the  Union 
to  meet  its  total  quota. 

In  the  Fifth  War  Loan.  Montana  was  the 
first  and  only  State  to  exceed  all  its  quotas 
on  July  12.  This  included  the  E-bond  quota. 
Individual,  total  individual,  corporation,  and 
grand  total  quotas. 

Montana  again  paced  the  Nation  In  the 
Sixth  War  Loan  in  etery  department. 


Salaries  of  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TENNESSZX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  28  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  .consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  an  excerpt  from  a  bulletin 
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issued  by  the  Nai  ional  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers  reg  irding  the  passage  of 
House  bill  3035,  increasing  the  salaries 
of  postal  employees.  This  bulletin  is 
very  complimentary  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]  as  well 
as  my  colleague  tht  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  tMr.  m|:Kellar].  It  praises 
them  for  their  vert  fine  work  in  assist- 
ing in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SENATE    PASSES    SALART 
IN  THE 


INCRE.*SE    KILL FBIINDS 

SENATE 


It  Is  next  to  impossible  to  mention  our 
legion  of  friends  in  the  Senate,  except  to 
state  that  they  all  w(  re  favorable  to  the  bill, 
and  the  carriers  in  tie  various  States  should 
Immediately  send  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
their  two  United  Stiites  Senators,  thanking 
them  for  their  support  and  favorable  vote  on 
this  legislation. 

However,  we  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
If  we  did  not  call  attention  to  the  outstand- 
ing efforts  and  sup  >ort  that  was  received 
from  Senator  McKeilar  and  Senator  Mead. 
Senator  McKeixar  hi  is  been  in  favor  of  the 
salary  Increase  bill  ei  er  since  it  was  referred 
to  his  committee,  and  he  at  all  times  has 
been  doing  everythiitg  possible  to  expedite 


consideration  of  the 


OIU. 


was 


We  ran  into  a  little 
points  while  the  bill 
but  Senator  McKelu^k 
those  questions  and 
unanimous  report 
employees  owe  a  debt 
tor  McKellab  and 
support.    Senator  Me4o 
to  the  substitution 
and  was  a  tower  of 
was  up  in  the  Senate 
Meao  has  proven  that 
of  the  postal  em 

We  appear  to  be  on 
victory  and  the  counc 
sires  to  express  their 
ship  for  the  cooperation 
given  in  this  campai|n 

WUUAM 


iploye  Bs 


difficulty  on  several 

was  in  the  committee, 
took  a  firm  stand  on 

as  a  result  a  favorable 
received.  The  postal 
of  gratitude  to  Sena- 
greatly  appreciate  his 
had  graciously  agreed 
H.  R.  3035  for  S.  908. 

itrcngth  when  the  biU 
Once  again  Senator 

be  is  the  real  champion 


EXTENSION 


HON.  WAL 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Mr.  JUDD.     Mr. 


tives  and  agents  o 


the  eve  of  a  wonderful 

1  of  administration  de- 

;hanks  to  the  member- 

whlch  they  havt 


J.  Gorman,  Secretary. 


0>A 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

ER  H.  JUDD 


MI «NESOTA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  ,'une  28.  1945 


Speaker,  one  of  the 


greatest  mistakes  made  by  some  execu- 


the  Office  of  Price 


Administration  was  their  assumption 
that  almost  every  American  businessman 
is  a  crook  or  chisler  until  proved  other- 
wise. Under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  including  a  letter  received 
from  the  secretary  »f  the  Northwestern 
Lumbermen's  Association  of  Minneap- 
olis, which  demonstrates  admirably  the 
willingness  and  th^  desire  of  the  great 
majority  of  Americiin  businesses  to  co- 
operate faithfully  In  obeying  the  law 
and  the  OPA  regi^ations.  if  they  are 
helped  to  understand  them  and  ap- 
proached In  a  cons^ctlve  rather  than 
in  a  punitive  way.  j 


The  letter  follows: 

Northwestern  Litmbermen's 

associatio?*, 
Minneapolis.  Minn..  June  22,  1945. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

House  Office  BuUding. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Northwestern  Lumbermen 'i 
Association,  organized  in  the  States  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  with  a 
membership  of  2,244  dealers  out  of  2,700 
retail  lumber  dealers  in  the  above-named 
States,  is  on  record  and  In  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  for  which  the  OPA  was 
established,  namely,  to  control  inflation,  and 
the  rationing  of  scarce  and  critical  materials. 

The  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Associa- 
tion has  and  will  continue  to  cooperate  with 
the  administrative  offices  of  OPA,  in  keeping 
Its  membenihlp  advised  at  all  times  of  all 
OPA  regulations  and  directives  affecting  the 
retail  lumber  industry  of  the  Northwest. 

Compliance  is  an  Important  factor  if  the 
purposes  and  aims  of  the  OPA  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  It  is  with  this  in  mind  we  pre- 
sent some  features  being  practiced  by  certain 
regional  and  district  offices  of  the  OPA,  which 
we  feel  should  be  changed  in  order  to  secure 
the  fullest  cooperation  of  this  association 
and  Its  members  in  securing  better  and  more 
efficient  compliance. 

We  have  Just  completed  a  survey  of  sup- 
posed OPA  violations  In  the  area  in  which 
this  association  is  organized,  and  this  survey 
reveals  the  following. 

1.  Out  of  1.400  dealers  in  the  State  of  Iowa, 
only  24  were  found  to  have  overcharged  to 
the  extent  of  91.442.68.  with  penalties  applied, 
tl, 994.44,  on  barbwlre  sales,  overcharges 
amounting  to  from  2  cents  to  50  cents  per 
spool;  14  dealers  overcharged  on  creosoted 
fence  posts  $982  54,  with  penalties  applied 
tl.lOO:  coal,  2  dealers  overcharged  $4890, 
penalties  applied,  none.  In  each  case  the 
OPA  regulation  was  complicated  and  not  un- 
derstandable by  dealers,  and  these  were  not 
willful  violations  on  the  part  of  the  dealers. 

2.  WhUe  each  dealer  was  written  a  letter 
giving  him  an  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  OPA  in  Des  Moines,  many  did  not  as  the 
OPA  stated  that  if  the  dealer  would  write  a 
check  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  the  case 
would  be  closed. 

3.  In  the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  the  OPA  offices,  when  and  if 
they  found  violations,  proceeded  in  a  con- 
structive way,  showed  the  dealer  where  and 
how  he  had  overcharged,  set  the  dealer  right, 
and  secured  not  only  the  dealer's  cooperation 
for  better  compliance,  but  a  real  feeling  of 
wanting  to  cooperate. 

We  feel  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  OPA 
Is  to  be  continued,  and  should  be  continued, 
for  better  compliance  and  real  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  industry,  the  OPA  should  not 
intimidate  or  publicize  any  lumber  dealer 
who  has  not  willfully  violated  OPA  regula- 
tions, and  that  better  compliance  and  a  bet- 
ter spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  deal- 
ers can  and  wUl  be  secured  if  the  OPA,  in 
nonwillful  cases,  cooperates  and  helps  dealers 
to  adjust  their  price  schedules  when  they  are 
not  right,  instead  of  using  intimidating 
methods  and  publicizing  lumber  dealers  in 
newspapers  on  nonwillful  overcharges;  and 
that  the  OPA  in  Washington  should  instruct 
all  regional  offices  to  revert  to  a  program 
of  education  similar  to  that  of  the  WPB  when 
nonwUlful  violations  are  found. 

We  want  the  OPA  continued;  we  want  to 
help  secure  strict  compliance;  and  our  deal- 
ers will  cooperate  if  the  OPA  Is  willing  to 
cooperate  and  not  permit  investigators  to. 
Intimidate  and  use  unfair  methods  in  apply- 
ing individual  and  personal  interpretations 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  nonwillful  over- 
charges, and  then  publicize  the  dealer  In 
newspapers. 

We  also  feel  that  the  triple-damage  pen- 
alty now  Incorporated  in  the  OPA  law  should 
be  definitely  eliminated,  and  that  when  over- 
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charges  are  found,  such  overcharges  be  re- 
t\imed  by  the  dealer  to  tl)e  customer  and 
not  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

We  also  believe,  to  avoid  misinterpretations 
by  the  various  regional  and  district  offices, 
that  official  interpretations  should  be  Issued 
and/or  secured  from  Washington,  so  that  all 
regional  and  district  offices  vi'ill  have  the 
same  interpretations  and  not  several  differ- 
ent interpretations,  such  as  now  exist  and 
will  continue  to  exist,  thus  creating  confu- 
sion and  noncompliance. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  secure  these  few 
adjustments  for  better  compliance  and  a  bet- 
ter spirit  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
Industry? 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Badeaux. 

Secretary. 


The  Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28. 1945 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June 
3,  1945: 

PRESmENTIAL    SUCCESSION 

The  death  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  having  once 
again  aroused  public  interest  In  the  inade- 
quacy Of  the  constitutional  provision  for  the 
Presidential  succession,  we  hope  this  revived 
Interest  wUl  be  taken  advantage  of  this  time 
either  to  strengthen  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision Itself  or  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
have  the  same  effect. 

Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Par- 
ley has  made  a  suggestion  in  this  respect 
which  deserves  support.  He  would  have 
created  immediately  a  special  commission 
composed  of  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, others  named  by  the  President,  and  per- 
haps one  representative  of  the  Supreme  Court 
designated  by  the  Chief  Justice,  which  would 
study  the  whole  question  of  the  Presidential 
succession  and  recommend  any  necessary 
changes  either  in  the  Constitution  or  in  the 
laws. 

As  Parley  points  out.  the  most  serious 
technical  gap  now  esistlng  Is  the  lack  of  any 
provision  for  the  selection  of  a  President  in 
the  event  the  President-elect  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident-elect both  should  die  or  be  otherwise 
disqualified  between  the  time  of  election  and 
Inauguration.  To  t>e  sure,  under  the  twen- 
tieth amendment.  Congress  is  given  the  pow- 
er to  decide  what  to  do  in  such  a  situation, 
but  It  has  not  yet  exercised  that  power,  and 
the  chances  of  confusion  if  the  matter  Is  al- 
lowed to  slide  untU  such  a  situation  actually 
arises  are  serious  enough  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  continue  to  neglect  the  matter. 

But,  while  all  other  contingencies  are  now 
technically  provided  for,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  they  do  not  adequately  serve 
the  general  pollt!cal  welfare  of  the  Nation; 
that  the  Vice  Presidency  has  grown  to  be  too 
unimportant  a  position,  resulting  in  too  little 
attention  being  given  to  the  qualifications 
of  those  nominated  for  this  post:  and  that 
in  the  event  of  a  President's  death,  there 
ought  to  continue  to  be  a  Vice  President, 
picked  with  the  succession  in  mind,  instead 
of  leaving  in  line  for  the  office  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  may  or  may  not  have  been 
appointed  with  the  thought  that  he  might 
some  day  t>e  elevated  automatically  to  the 
White  House. 

Modern  conditions.  It  seenos  to  us.  call  for 
an  entirely   new  attitude  toward   the   Vice 


Presidency,  one  which  probably  can  b« 
brought  aboxit  only  by  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

For  the  purpose  of  discxjsslon,  recognizing 
that  valid  objections  may  be  raised  to  It.  we 
make  this  suggestion:  That  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, by  constitutional  amendment  be  re- 
lieved of  his  duty  as  President  of  the  Senate 
and  be  designated.  Instead,  as  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive assi^.tant  to  the  President — a  posi- 
tion very  similar  to  that  held  first  by  James 
P.  Byrnes  and  now  by  Pred  W.  Vinson;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  the  President's  death, 
the  new  President  nominate  a  successor  to 
the  executive  Vice  Presidency  who  would  be 
confirmed  or  rejected  by  a  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  It  would  be  necessary, 
of  course,  to  provide  for  an  alternative  form 
of  succession  in  the  event  of  the  slmulune- 
ous  death  of  both  the  President  and  Vice 
President  or  for  the  interim  between  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  President  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  successor.  To  prevent  any  poaai- 
bility  of  the  Nation  being  without  a  Presi- 
dent, the  Cabinet  suceesbion  could  be  pro- 
Tided  for  in  either  of  these  contingencies. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  system  would 
be  (1)  more  thoughtful  consideration  by  the 
Presidential  nominee  and  by  the  nominating 
convention  of  the  executive  abilities  of  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate,  (2)  bettw  train- 
ing for  the  Vice  President  in  the  duties 
which  he  may  have  to  assume  as  President. 
(3)  less  chance  of  an  abrupt  change  in  policy 
upon  the  death  of  a  President,  (4)  a  sharing 
of  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency,  relieving 
the  President  of  much  of  the  detail  of  his 
office  BO  that  he  can  give  more  attention  to 
matters  of  broad  policy,  and  (5)  the  assiir- 
ance  that  anyone  in  line  for  the  Presidency, 
except  in  the  contingencies  mentioned  above, 
would  be  selected  with  his  possible  occupancy 
of  the  White  House  uppermost  In  mind. 


Nahiralization  of  Filipinos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VTBGUflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBD,  I  include  the  following  bill  for 
the  information  of  the  Congress: 

,H.  R.  542 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  naturalization  of  cer- 
tain Filipinos  who  are  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  SUtes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  324  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  324a.  A  native-bom  Filipino,  not 
otherwise  entitled  to  naturalization  under 
this  act,  who,  prior  to  May  1,  1934.  was  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  to 
the  United  Statse.  may  be  naturalized  upon 
compliance  with  the  requirements  ot  this 
act.  except  that  no  certificate  of  arrival  shall 
be  required." 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  such  act,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  303.  The  right  to  become  a  natural- 
ized citizen  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  extend  only  to  white  persons,  persons 
of  African  nativity  or  descent,  and  descend- 
ents  of  races  Indigenous  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  naturalization  of 
native-born  Filipinos  as  specified  in  sections 
324  and  324a,  nor  of  former  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  are  otherwise  eligible  to 


naturallEatlon  under  lbs  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 317." 

I  also  include  the  following  resolution 
bearing  on  the  desirability  of  naturaliza- 
tion of  certain  Filipinos  \;ho  are  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  there  are  about  40,000  Filipinos  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  SO  percent  having 
resided  here  since  1910  and  80  percent  having 
arrrlved  In  the  Islands  about  15  years  ago, 
and  the  greater  portion  having  been  born 
subsequent  to  occupation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  the  United  States  of  Amerlc.".;  and 

Whereas  owing  allegiance  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes,  many  of  us  served 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  World  War  I.  and 
thousands  of  our  people  fell  in  the  heroic 
defense  of  Bataan  and  Oorregldor.  and  we 
have  shown  ourselves  worthy  of  trxist  as  loyal 
subjects;  and 

Whereas  under  American  tutelage  for  more 
than  four  decades,  we  Filipino  people  have 
become  imbued  with  democratic  Ideals  and 
have  adapted  ourselves  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  believe  that  we  are  capable  of  ful- 
filling the  duties  and  responsibilities  which 
American  citizenship  would  require;  and 

Whereas  as  noncombatants  in  the  present 
war.  we  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
national  defense  effort  both  as  laborers  arxi 
businessmen  and  are  a  valuable  potential- 
ity in  the  production  of  food  and  other  es- 
sentials of  life  for  the  duration  of  the  war: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  and 
members  of  Oriental  Benevolent  Association, 
a  tnutueU  benefit  tociety  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  be  and  it  is  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quested to  favorably  consider  the  passage  of 
the  Randolph  naturalization  bill  which 
would  grant  American  citizenship  to  Fili- 
pinos; and  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Committee  on  luunl- 
gratlon  and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  to  Congressman  jEN>nNCs  Ram- 

BOLPH. 

Adopted  this  17th  day  of  February  1944. 
at  Wailuku,  Maul,  T.  H. 

PiHLip  P.  Gamponia,  President. 
Canuto  Tacderan,  St'cretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  follounng  news  story 
from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  January 
22,  1944,  is  also  included: 

RANI>0LJ>H    BUX   Is    COMPUMENT    TO    FlUPINOa 

The  bill  presented  before  Congress  Tues- 
day by  Representative  Jennimas  Bamoolpm. 
of  West  Virginia,  giving  eligibility  also  to  the 
Filipinos  to  become  naturalized  citizens  is  a 
sincere  acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Filipinos  and  their  worth  as  comrades  in 
arms  against  the  enemy.  N.  C.  VlUanueva, 
production  manager  of  the  Insular  Life  As- 
surance Co..  of  Honolulu,  said  yesterday. 

"For  quite  some  time  the  Filipinos  have 
felt  themselves  a  'political  football'  In  their 
status  as  American  nationals — to  be  thrown 
over  on  one  side  as  citizens  at  one  time  and 
then  again  to  be  passed  ba(^  to  the  category 
of  an  alien  at  another  time,"  the  Insurance- 
company  executive  said. 

BASIS  rox  HAtrnuuzATioir 

There  should  not  be  the  least  doubt  now 
on  the  part  of  every  true  American  as  to  the 
qualification  of  the  Filipino  for  cltlsenahlp 
If  alone  the  principles  for  which  the  democ- 
racies are  now  fightng  in  this  war  were  to  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  D&turaiizaUoi&,  Villa- 
nueva  continued. 
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"One  of  the  old  wrongs,  admittedly  so  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  righted,"  he  declared.  It 
has  now  become  also  evident  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Filipinos  was  one  of  those  wrongs 
yet  perhaps  to  be  righted. 

"It  Is.  Indeed,  most  unfortunate  that  It 
has  to  be  in  the  field  of  battle  where  once 
again  the  Filipino  should  prove  bis  claim  to 
the  privileges  of  an  American  citizen. 

"Naturally  the  Filipinos  of  Hawaii  thank- 
fully appreciate  the  presentation  of  the  bill 
and  prayfully  solicit  a  favorable  action  on  It." 


ue 


CIO  Members  Protest  Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  CIO  who  actually  do  the 
work  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  the  food  problem  has  been  han- 
dled, and  when  they  talk  about  these 
matters  they  have  no  hesitation  in  tell- 
ing the  truth.  In  the  Evening  Star  for 
June  23.  1945.  Is  a  newspaper  item  from 
Detroit.  Mich.,  which  reads  as  follows: 
CIO  cmoup  PROTESTS  DKTaorr  mxat  shortagk 

IN   MARCH   ON   CrTT   HALL 

Dmorr.  June  23.— A  line  of  men  and 
women,  carrying  placards  with  such  legends 
as  "All  we  get  l.s  OPA  baloney"  and  "We  want 
food",  marched  on  the  city  hall  and  OPA 
otHces  today  to  protest  Detroit's  meat  short- 
age. 

The  marchers,  numbering  some  50  and 
representing  locals  of  the  United  AutomobUe 
Workers  (CIO),  stopped  first  at  the  city  ball 
and  from  there  continued  on  to  the  nearby 
OPA  headquarters. 

At  the  OPO.  a  marchers'  committee  se- 
cured an  audience  with  Lee  Montgomery, 
u«tit«nt  Information  director,  who  told  the 
group  that  Washington  had  been  Informed  of 
meat  shortage  conditions  here.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery said  OPA  was  trying  to  break  the 
black  market,  but  needs  an  army  to  enforce 
its  laws. 

Of  a  great  deal  of  Interest,  however. 
to  the  people  in  Minnesota  Is  a  statement 
by  the  CIO  Labor  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee of  Ely.  Minn.  This  statement  was 
made  to  the  OPA  officials  at  Duluth. 
Minn.,  and  it  needs  no  comment  or  ex- 
planation. It  tells  its  own  story  and  reads 
as  follows: 

ILocal  1664.  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica— Ely;  Local  2445.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America — Ely;  Local  386.  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Workers  of  America — Ely; 
Local  2306,  USA— Tower;  Local  3467.  USA- 
Tower;  Local  473,  SCMWA— Ely) 

C.  I.  O.  Labok  Cookoinatinc 
CoMicrrTEz  roa  Citujan  Detknsk, 

Ely.  Minn..  May  19,  1945. 
Omci  or  P«ic«  Aomintsteation, 
DuLUTH-ScTiaios  DisraicT. 

D-uluth.  Minn. 
(Attention  Mr.  Oickinson.) 
Dear  Mk.  Dickinson:  Your  cttentlon  Is 
being  called  to  an  acute  shortage  of  meat 
In  this  area.  While  the  rationing  program 
is  In  effect  and  must  be  kept  so,  what  hap- 
pens when  people  have  the  red  points  with 
which  to  purchase  meat,  but  cannot  because 
the  supply  of  meat  at  the  retail  markets  is 
wholly  inadequate? 
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know  what  that  situation  Is — there  Just  In't 
any  to  be  had. 

Hoping  you  may  be  able  to  offer  some  aid 
In  the  matter,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  W.  Somroc, 
CIO  Labor  Coordinating  Committee. 


Fael-Oil  Needs  Are  CmcUl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  on  the  subject 
of  fuel-oil  needs: 

FrrROLruM  Aoministeation  for  War. 

Washington.  June  18,  1945. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  You  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  In  the  past  Indicated  an  In- 
terest in  the  fuel-oil  situation,  and  it  occurs 
to  me  that  you  will  want  to  know  the  pros- 
pects for  this  coming  heating  season. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  In  Europe 
many  people  have  assiuned  that  the  need  for 
fuel  oil  conservation  has  passed,  but  actually 
the  exact  opposite  Is  true.  As  we  shift  our 
war  emphasis  to  the  Pacific,  the  fuel-oil  re- 
quirements of  the  military  Increase  tremen- 
dously. We  have  the  largest  Navy  this  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  every  ship  in  that  great 
navy — battleship,  cruiser,  carrier,  landing 
barge,  and  all  others — Is  powered  by  fuel  oil. 
Most  of  this  fuel  oil  Is  Navy  special,  which  is 
made  up  from  a  blend  of  heating  oil  and 
heavy  industrial  fuel  and  furnished  only  to 
the  Navy.  Diesel  fuel,  another  of  the  princi- 
pal Navy  products.  Is  interchangeable,  gallon 
for  gallon,  for  heating  oil. 

Now  our  war  is  many  miles  farther  away, 
and  the  distances  are  Increasing  every  day, 
so  more  and  more  fuel  oil  is  needed  to  sup- 
port our  military  activities.  Just  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  this  means  to  the  home  owner. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  600.000.000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  were  required  to  bring  up  the  men 
and  materials  to  start  and  carry  out  the 
Okinawa  campaign.  That  amount  of  fuel 
oil.  If  divided  among  home  heating  oil  burn- 
ers in  the  rationed  area  of  this  country,  would 
have  given  to  each  one  an  additional  300 
gallons — an  average  of  about  an  18-percent 
Increase  In  rations  for  this  coming  winter. 

The  situation  has  changed  from  a  two- 
front  gasoline  war  to  a  one-front  fuel-oil  war. 
Consequently,  we  were  recently  able  to  make 
available  additional  supplies  of  gasoline  for 
civilians,  but  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  as 
long  as  the  Pacific  war  lasts  not  only  Is  no 
Increase  possible  In  fuel  oil.  but  we  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  furnish  as  much  as  last  year. 
Our  supply  program  provides  for  the  same 
amount  for  civilians  as  during  the  1944-45 
Fcason.  and  we  will  make  every  effort  to  fulfill 
that  program.  Barring  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, such  as  a  further  Increase  In  mili- 
tary requirements  or  a  break-down  In  our 
transportation  system,  due  to  causes  beyond 
our  control,  we  expect  to  meet  our  program. 

You  will  probably  receive,  or  perhaps  have 
already  received,  inquiries  from  some  of  your 
constituents  regarding  the  possibility  of  their 
being  permitted  to  convert  their  heating 
equipment  from  coal  to  fuel  oil  this  year, 
particularly  since  coal  Is  also  reported  as 
being  short.  With  the  present  high  require- 
ments, which  will  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  Japanese  war.  you  can  understand  w^y 
we  will  have  no  alternative  except  to  deny 
such  requests. 
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Any  help  you  can  give  us  la  explaining  this 
situation  to  your  people  and  urging  them  to 
continue  their  conservation  will  be  deeply 
appreciated.  In  the  meantime.  If  I  can,  at 
any  time,  give  you  additional  Information  on 
this  or  any  other  matter  under  our  Jurisdic- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Hochuli, 
Director,  Distribution  and  Marketing. 

It  Is  a  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sit- 
uation on  fuel  needs  for  war  and  for 
civilian  uses  is  not  lessening  because 
Germany  has  been  defeated.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  a  news  article  In 
the  Washington  News  of  June  28.  1945, 
is  herewith  set  forth: 

That  Extra  Gasolini  Can  Drt  Up  Soon 
(By  John  W.  Love) 

Even  more  than  the  European  war,  the 
intensified  conflict  In  the  Pacific  is  a  war  of 
transportation.  The  strain  on  domestic 
transfMjrtation  apparently  Is  to  Increase  for 
months  and  remain  high  until  some  time 
after  Japs  are  through. 

The  war  In  the  Far  East  is  taking  more 
fuel  oil,  more  gasoline,  more  railroad  coal, 
more  passenger  equipment  than  did  the  war 
with  the  Germans.  Hopes  rose  for  a  little 
while  that  the  recent  revision  in  gasoline 
rations  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  general 
relea.'e  on  motor  travel,  but  there's  no  cer- 
^^  tainty  that  the  slightly  higher  allowances 
can  be  maintained. 

Within  the  last  10  days  inquiries  from  the 
Middle  West,  especially  from  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, have  been  coming  in  to  the  Petroleum 
Administration  for  War  as  to  why  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  lift  the  gas  ration  entirely, 
at  least  for  a  few  months,  as  a  means  of 
relieving  the  passenger  burden  on  the  rail- 
roads while  the  millions  of  soldiers  are  being 
moved. 

THB  Aactncnrr 

The  argument  Is  that  even  though  tires 
are  not  yet  in  larger  supply  and  new  pas- 
senger cars  In  any  quantity  are  still  far  In 
the  future,  It  ought  to  be  practical  to  allow 
motorists  who  were  wllUng  to  take  their 
own  chances  on  these  renewals  to  drive  their 
own  cars  on  Intercity  trips.  "Let  us  drive 
as  much  as  our  tires  will  permit." 

•  •  •  •  • 

MILITART    RtTLES 

Should  the  military  have  miscalculated 
Its  needs  or  Its  construction  of  storage  facil- 
ities, then  the  story  would  be  different,  but 
for  the  present  the  domestic  allotments  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  armed  forces  and  essential  civil- 
ian needs  in  the  one-front  war  will  take 
200.000  barrels  a  day  of  petroleum  products 
in  excess  of  what  the  two-front  war  formerly 
took. 

This  intensified  drain  is  blamed  chiefiy 
on  two  circumstances,  that  of  bombing  op- 
erations on  Japan,  which  are  going  to  be 
taking  three  times  as  much  fuel  as  the 
bombing  of  Germany  required,  and  that  of 
naval  and  transport  fuel  on  the  long  Pacific 
hauls. 

B-S9'8    ARE    THIRSTT 

Tlie  B-29  bomber  fully  gassed  up  uses  a 
little  more  fuel  than  a  railroad  tank  car  will 
hold.  The  consumption  of  bunker  oil  by 
the  fleets  cuts  directly  Into  the  supply  of 
domestic  fuel  oU.  Much  of  it  is  of  identical 
formula. 

A  seasonal  oversupply  exists  in  that  com- 
modity at  present,  however,  and  householders 
are  being  importuned  to  take  It  off  the  mar- 
ket to  the  full  extent  of  their  rations,  to 
get  It  into  their  own  storage  tanks. 

The  temporary  release  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  VE-day  made  possible  the  raising  of 
the  value  of  A  coupons  by  59  percent  and 
the  equalization  of  B  coupons  the  country 


ever.  This  bonus  accounted  for  140,000 
barrels  a  day. 

Whether  it  can  be  held  at  that  depends  on 
military  demands  and  a  few  other  circum- 
stances. Some  industrial  sources  have  been 
suspecting  the  local  ration  boards  have  been 
more  liberal  than  they  should,  that  they 
are  putting  out  more  coupons  than  there  will 
be  gasoline  to  meet  them. 

These  140  000  daily  barrels  of  additional 
allotment  plus  the  temporary  increase  in 
gasoline  in  storage,  have  had  their  share  In 
leading  even  some  petroleum  refiners  to 
think  the  situation  Is  more  promising  than 
It  really  Is.  A  further  factor  In  the  optimism 
was  the  release  of  tankers  from  the  Atlantic 
routes  which  made  It  possible  to  move  large 
quantities  of  gasoline  from  Gulf  ports  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  temporarily  filling  up  east- 
ern storage  tanks. 


Investlgatioii  of  Raw-Material  Resocrces 
for  Steel  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28. 1945 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
certain  items  In  this  bill  which  are  woe- 
fully small  for  the  job  which  needs  to  be 
done,  and,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that 
this  bill  needs  to  become  effective  before 
next  Monday,  I  would  raise  strenuous 
objection  to  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  As  It  Is,  I  wish  merely  to  point 
out  that  by  adopting  this  report  we  are 
seriously  crippling  some  of  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines — activities  which 
are  vital  to  the  national  security. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  Item  entitled 
"Investigation  of  Raw-Material  Re- 
sources for  Steel  Production."  I  had 
hoped,  as  had  ethers  who  are  familiar 
with  this  work,  that  the  House  managers 
would  see  fit  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
figure,  which  was  $2,795,000.  Instead  I 
find  that  a  compromise  was  reached  set- 
ting up  only  $1,250,000  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  as  a  part  of  this  program, 
has  Bet  up  along  these  lines  three  Im- 
portant metallurgical  laboratories,  one 
in  Redding  Calif.,  another  In  RoUa,  Mo., 
and  a  third  In  Raleigh,  N.  C.  These 
three  laboratories  were  planned  and  set 
up  to  determine  the  know-how  of  utiliz- 
ing the  raw  material  resources  for  steel 
making  In  three  important  geographical 
areas.  As  we  have  all  been  told  so  many 
times,  the  rich  ores  of  the  MessabI  Range 
are  being  rapidly  depleted,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  a  virile  continous  steel  In- 
dustry we  must  start  planning  for  the 
utilization  of  our  widely  scattered  low- 
grade  iron  ore  deposits. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  our  domestic  mineral  resources, 
many  mining  problems  must  also  be 
solved.  Many  of  the  deposits  developed 
by  the  Bureau's  exploratory  program  re- 
quire that  special  mining  methods  be 
devised.  The  development  of  improved 
mining  methods  is  necessarily  a  large- 
scale  operation  not  adaptable  to  the 
confines  of  what  Is  usually  called  the 
laboratory.    It  must  be  carried  on  prac- 


tically as  a  full-.scale  mining  operation. 
This  requires  considerable  sums  of 
money,  but  in  the  long  run  will  pay  off 
huge  dividends  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Bureau's  important  work  in  devel- 
oping processes  for  the  manufacture  of 
electrolytic  manganese  and  chromium 
should  not  be  slowed  down.  As  has  been 
said  on  this  floor  many  time.s  before,  we 
have  been  largely  dep>endent  during  the 
war  on  foreign  sources  forthese  two  very 
important  raw  materials  that  go  into  the 
making  of  steel.  The  development  of 
electrolytic  processes  for  manganese  and 
chromium  will  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
utilize  our  domestic  reserve  of  these  two 
minerals  and  make  this  Nation  self-.'^uf- 
ficlent  Insofar  as  they  are  concerned.  I 
cannot  state  too  strongly  my  belief  that 
we  should  not  be  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  any  of  the  important  ingre- 
dients of  steel. 

I  would  like  to  further  point  out  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  in  pro- 
viding for  the  Item  headed  "Investiga- 
tion of  Deposits  of  Critical  and  Essen- 
tial Minerals  In  the  United  States  and 
Its  Possessions."  This  sum  is  at  least  a 
half  million  dollars  less  than  it  should  be. 

I  do  not  know  at  the  moment  just 
how  seriously  these  projects  will  be 
handicapped  by  the  action  we  are  taking 
today  In  providing  such  a  meager  sum 
for  their  operation  and  other  phases  of 
this  Important  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ship  De.sign  and  Construction  Ma- 
terials, I  am  asking  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
to  advise  my  committee  just  what  effect 
this  will  have  on  Its  program.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  Judge  Jed  John- 
son, if  he  will  get  along  with  a  supple- 
mental budget  for  this  purpose  if  it  turns 
out  that  we  are  today  crippling  these 
laboratories,  which  have  already  l)een 
established,  and  other  activities  of  the 
Bureau. 


0.  J.  Beckwortli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28.  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  that  appeared  in  the 
Gilmer  Weekly  Mirror.  June  21,  1945, 
concerning  the  father  of  one  of  our 
colleagues: 

DALiAs,  June  13,  1945. 

G£NTlemxn:  Please  put  me  on  the  list  for 
another  year. 

It  has  been  25  years  now  since  I  lived  in 
Upshur  Ck>imty  and  a  large  number  of  the 
people  I  knew  are  not  there  anymore,  but  I 
like  to  read  the  old  town  news.  I  recognize 
many  of  the  youngster  names  as  they  appear 
in  the  paper.  I  have  many  friends  in  Gilmer 
and  Upshtir  County.  There  is  no  Oner  Amer- 
ican than  O.  J.  Backwortb,  the  father  of 
LiNDLET  BxcKwoKTH.  I  owc  much  Of  What- 
ever I  may  liave  of  democracy  to  bia  teach. ng, 
not  BO  much  in  the  schoolroom  but  in  our 
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conversations  on  the   grounds  and   In   our 
actlvUlM  at  Union  Ridge  many  years  ago.    I 
understand  why  Upshur  County  has  young 
BccKwoKTH  in  Washington. 
Thank  you. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Llotd  Cs  Shazo. 


GoTcrnment  Control  of  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2S.  1945 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
-  ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter; 

Juki  26.  1945. 
We  have  reached  the  point  in  affairs  now 
where  It  Is  absolutely  essential  lor  businees 
to  either  Hght  for  lU  existence  or  die  and 
see  the  entire  country  relegated  into  sotne 
lorm  of  socialism.  This  is  not  a  wild  imagi- 
nation on  my  part  but  a  studied  conclusion. 
For  instance,  we  are  being  renegotiated 
right  now  in  Washington  by  the  Maritime 
Commission.  The  war  is  over.  They  desire 
nothing  further  from  business  and  they  are 
Just  getting  around  to  negotiating  1943.  Our 
concern  went  through  all  the  war  years  with- 
out Increasing  the  executive  salaries,  paying 
any  bonus,  accepting  one  machine  tool  or 
any  subsidy  from  the  Government,  or  spend- 
ing any  money  for  plant  modejnlzatlon  and 
practically  nothing  for  taaJUtteuance  and  re- 
pair. We  woimd  up  with  what  we  thought 
was  a  modest  profit,  both  dollarwise  and 
percentagewise,  and  we  were  only  trying  to 
preserve  our  resources  as  a  buffer  against  the 
tremendous  Impact  of  the  post-var  period. 
Now.  after  giving  us  no  chance  for  rebuttal, 
the  panel  sutes  that  they  must  have  a  re- 
fund of  »150.000  on  otir  profit  for  1943.  which 
would  leave  \i»  with  a  gross  profit  before 
taxes  of  6.82  percent  or  4  22  percent  after 
taxes,  or  a  return  to  the  stockholders  If  It 
were  all  paid  out  of  80  494  per  share. 

Our    only    recourse    Is    to    appeal    to    the 

Commlslson  Board  which  naturally  will  have 

every  disposition  to  sustain  the  panel.     It  is 

clearly  a  unilateral  decision.     We  hesitate  to 

think   what   will   happen   to   1944   and    1945 

with  the  blade  that  sharp  on  1943.     In  spite 

of  the  fact  that  any  number  of  corporations 

have  been  allowed  upwards  to  19  percent  In 

proflu.  we  get  nowhere.     In  fact,  they  have 

called  us  In  to  reprice  1945  and  are  talking 

about  a  gross  profit  of  less  than  they  allowed 

on    1943.     The   repricing    and    renegotiation 

law   is   a   one-way  street   that    puts   honest 

business  in  the  hands  of  Inexperienced  men 

who   have   but  one   thought   In   mind   and 

that   la   to  trim  all   they   can.     No  concern 

should  make  an  unreasonable  profit  out  of 

the  war,  but  no  law  to  prevent  that  should 

be  used  to  choke  any  concern  to  death. 

I*ardon  me  for  burdening  you  at  such 
length  but  I  must  call  your  attention  to 
another  matter  which  Is  hot  as  a  firecracker 
now,  politically  and  otherwise.  In  the  coun- 
try, and  that  la  the  FEPC  Act.  No  one  could 
have  any  kick  about  fair  employment  prac- 
tices, and  why  under  the  sun  should  em- 
ployers be  saddled  with  another  permanent 
agency,  commission,  or  bureau  empowered  to 
Inject  itself  into  the  employee  relationship? 
Certainly  Congress  can  pass  laws  prohibiting 
txnfalr  labor  practices  without  setting  up  a 
bureau  to  scatter  people  ail  over  the  country 
running  around  looking  for  violations.  La- 
bor win  see  to  It  that  they  are  not  violated. 
and  I  hop*  that  there  will  be  enough  men 


In  Congress  to  plgeonhol 
bureau-creating  agencies 
the    Aiperlcan    public    apd 
Washington. 
Cordially  yours. 


Canning  Sbgar 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I. 


or  low  k 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


Thursday.  Jun 
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this  and  any  other 

to  further  harass 

fix    control    in 


REMARKS 


)OLLIVER 


RE  'RESENTATIVE3 


ir  28.  1945 


Mr.  DOLLTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  mr  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the 
and  statement: 


194} 


for 


Omci  or  Price 
Pocahontas. 
Hon.  James  I.  Dolliver 

Waahingtoi 

Dear  Jim:  You  are 
situation  concerning 
nlng  sugar.     It  does  not 
there  can  be  any  excuse 
has  arisen  if  the  matter 
thought  and  attention, 
the   announcement   was 
newspapers   and   over   t 
would  be  20  pounds  cam 
son.     Then  we  come  up 
and  find  that  telegrams 
ping  Issuance  of  canning 

The  Congress  is  busy  o 
at  the  present  time.  And 
might  be  Interested  in 
tlsement  which  we  found 
sar/  to  publish  at  our  owr 
Very  truly  yours 


Ad:  JINISTRATION, 

Iowa,  June  25,  1945. 


was 


h' 


D.  C. 
probably  aware  of  the 
Issuance  of  can- 
seem  to  me  that 
the  situation  that 
given  any  actual 
n  January  of  1945 
made  through   the 
radio  that   there 
ing  sugar  per  per- 
;o  the  1st  of  June 
ire  sent  out  stop- 
sugar. 

1  er  the  OPA  matter 

I  thought  that  you 

enclosed  adver- 

that  it  was  neces- 

expense. 


tie 


Chairman  of  War 
ing  Board  No. 
County,  Iowa. 


L.  Hudson, 
^ice  and  Ration- 
7p   of  Pocahontas 


A   STATEMENT   ABOTJT   CANNING   SUGAR 

comm  ittee 


incB 


(If 


tele  gram 


The    commodity 
Price   and    Rationing    Boird 
County,  lowa,  acting  ace 
and  regulations  of  OPA, 
tions  and  a  schedule 
quested  the  people  of 
fJe  their  applications  for 
1945  on  or  before  May  1 
applicatiorvs  were  filed   a 
essed  by  the  committee 
These  applications  represe^ited 

By  June  1,   1915,  our 
and   mailed   the  canning 
3.686  of  those  application i 
533  persons,  for  an  issua 
of  sugar,  for  an  average 
person. 

On  June  1.  1945.  a 
stopping   the    Issuance 
sugar.     So  that  317 
and  representing  658 
mailed  their  cannlng-sug^r 

The  Des  Moines  olBce 
have    no    more    canning 
August  31,  1945.     It  requl^s 
sugar  to  handle  the  317 
tlons.     We  have  tried  to 
sugar,  but  have  been  turi^ed 

Between  May  1  and  15 
a    1945    quota    of   cannlni : 
Des  Moines  office  of  OPA 
000  pounds.    So  our  Issuani'e 
well    under    the    quota, 
good  faith  and  basis  of 

As   a  result   of  the 
created  by  the  June  1  telegi 
handling    fuel    oU    and 
resigned. 


of 


tliat 
meiis 


following  letter 


of    the    War 

of   Pocahontas 

(^rdlng  to  the  rules 

,nd  under  Instruc- 

furilshed  by  OPA,  re- 

Poc^hontas  County  to 

canning  sugar  for 

,   1945.     And  4.003 

lid  had  been  proc- 

qefore  June  1,  1945. 

14,291  persons. 

clerks  had  handled 

sugar  coupons  on 

.  representing  13.- 

of  155.790  pounds 

1114  pounds  per 


o: 
proc  issed 
persi  )ns 


o' 


was  received 

further    canning 

applications. 

have  not  been 

coupons. 

OPA  says  we  will 

sugar    until    after 

8.166  pounds  of 

processed  appllca- 

get  the  additional 

down. 

1945,  we  received 

sugar   from   the 

more  than  170,- 

would  have  been 

Ne   acted   on   th* 

quota. 

and   the  'heat" 

am,  our  two  clerks 

I  ommoditlea    have 


This  Board  Is  unable  to  do  more  about 
the  situation.  There  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It. 

The  only  suggestion  we  can  make  to  those 
who  have  not  received  their  canning  sugar 
coupons,  and  to  those  whose  applications 
were  filed  on  and  after  June  1,  1945,  la  that 
you  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  OPA.  Appeal 
to  the  Des  Moines  ofiBce  of  OPA  by  writing 
letters.  And  letter  of  our  Representatives 
In  Congress,  may  be  of  help.  They  should 
at  least  be  advised  of  the  situation. 

There  is  no  use  coming  to  the  rationing 
office,  or  contacting  the  board  members,  for 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  help  you, 

CoMMODriT  CoMMriTEi.  or  War  Price 
AND  Rationing  Board  or  Poca- 
hontas County,  Iowa. 


Lend-lease  Pro-am  Should  Be 
Terminated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  shortly  vote  on  H.  R.  3579. 
commonly  known  as  the  second  defi- 
ciency appropriation  bill.  This  bill  con- 
tains a  great  many  items  and  involves 
the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of 
money.  One  item  in  particular  chal- 
lenges the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  refer  to 
the  item  for  lend-lease,  and  you  will 
find  this  discussed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wiggles- 
worth]  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
yesterday.  June  27.  on  page  6836. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  that  this  bill  carries  $5,534,- 
000,000  appropriations  and  that  the  com- 
mittee marked  it  up  in  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  by  the  clock,  on  page  6834, 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  yester- 
day. I  do  not  believe  that  a  bill  carrying 
this  enormous  appropriation  should  pass 
the  House  at  this  time. 

I  just  want  to  comment  that  a  large 
part  of  this  appropriation  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lend-lease  program.  In 
my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  when  we  had  better  discontinue 
the  fiction  known  as  lend-lease.  Under 
this  fiction  it  has  been  possible  to  either 
loan  or  to  lease  materials  and  supplies  to 
Allied  countries.  This  was  a  part  of  our 
war  program,  I  supported  that  legisla- 
tion. 

However,  when  the  war  ended  in 
Europe  on  May  6  and  officially  declared 
at  an  end  on  May  8. 1  felt  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  met  their  obligations 
to  European  countries  and  that  our  ad- 
ministrative officials  should  quit  giving 
away  all  of  our  resources  in  the  United 
States  for  foreign  nations.  So  I  am  op- 
P)osed  to  this  lend-lease  expenditure  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  misled  with  the 
Idea  that  lend-lease  is  needed  on  account 
of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  It  ought  to  be 
clear  to  everybody  that  the  United  States 
of  America  is  waging  that  war  and  that 


any  help  from  outside  sources  Is  of  a 
minor  nature. 

The  American  Marines,  the  American 
Navy  boys,  and  the  American  soldiers  are 
the  ones  who  are  making  history,  and  I 
do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  they  are 
doing.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  no  need  for  lend-lease  in  the  Pacific 
theater  of  war.  Let  us  cut  out  this 
spending  of  money  for  lend-lease  pur-. 
poses.  To  continue  to  spend  money  for 
such  purposes  is  a  subterfuge. 

In  the  Times-Herald  for  today  there  Is 
an  article  which  ought  to  have  some  at- 
tention from  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  feel  that  admin- 
istrative officials  ought  to  be  checked 
and  double-checked  when  It  comes  to 
spending  money  under  the  guise.  This 
article  reads  as  follows: 
Lend-Lxasx  and  Rxvntsx  Costing  Biluons 
TO  Unitid  States 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

From  Capitol  Hill  to  the  White  House  re- 
verse lend-lease  is  coming  to  be  regarded  more 
or  less  openly  as  the  biggest  Joke  of  the  war. 

To  date  this  laugh  has  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  almost  »5 ,000 .000,000.  Before  It  Is 
over  the  joke  may  cost  American  pocket- 
books  10  times  that  much,  or  the  total  lend- 
lease  outlay. 

SATIsrACTORT   IN   THEORY 

Theoretically  reverse  lend-lease  is  aid  fur- 
nished American  forces  In  supplies  and  serv- 
ices in  return  for  the  vast  flow  of  supplies 
and  services  this  country  is  sending  abroad 
under  lend-lease. 

To  last  April  1,  the  total  of  lend-lease  aid 
was  $39,846,179,000,  of  which  $29,310,457,000 
actually  was  shipped  abroad  as  of  that  date. 
It  is  expected  that  the  total  will  pass  the 
$50,000,000,000  mark. 

Against  this  vast  total  of  American  ship- 
ments in  goods,  supplies,  and  money  abroad, 
the  last  White  House  report  lists  the  substan- 
tial sum  of  $4,656,315,000  of  reverse  lend- 
lease. 

This  Impressive  five  billions  Is  charged 
against  the  United  States  without  a  single 
penny,  centime,  or  ruble  reaching  the  United 
States.  It  is  charged  for  future  offset 
against  lend-lease  for  services  purportedly 
rendered  American  troops  abroad. 

TRICKT  HAaSPLimNG 

The  costly  joke  comes  In  the  determination 
of  what  constitutes  lend-lease.  Some  of  the 
finest  legalistic  hair-splitting  In  modern 
times  has  come  In  assessing  the  United  States 
reverse  lend-lease. 

Even  lend-lease  experts  are  bafQed  at  times 
to  state  where  lend-lease  ends  and  reverse 
lend-lease  begins.  Shipments  of  arms  and 
supplies  to  French  forces  following  the  in- 
vasion were  lend-lease.  But  the  unloading 
of  the  weapyons  vital  to  victory  was  solemnly 
charged  as  reverse  lend-lease  because  French 
•tevedores  did  the  unloading. 

The  United  States  did  not  pay  the  steve- 
dores. The  French  insisted  Americans  might 
pay  too  much  and  asked  that  the  French  be 
allowed  to  pay  workers  lest  the  labor  market 
be  disturbed.  The  French  authorities 
solemnly  set  down  the  payments  as  reverse 
lend-lease. 

And  what's  more,  -the  United  States  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  docks,  unloading  facili- 
ties, and  warehouses.  It's  all  reverse  lend- 
lease. 

Since  the  Invasion  the  United  States  has 
used  50  percent  of  French  railroad  capacity. 
This  is  for  the  supplying  of  the  Army,  for 
feeding  civilians,  and  for  the  occupation. 
But  to  the  French  it's  reverse  lend-lease. 

The  same  goes  for  the  Belgians  and  Dutch 
and  British  and  Russians.     When  It  helps 


tbem   it's   lend-lease.     When   It   helps   the 
▼Ictort  it's  reverse   lend-lease. 

Bovrrr  "Rr\TRsi3"  airports 
In  Russia,  shuttle-bombing  base*  were 
built  for  the  American  Air  Force  as  part  of 
the  second  front  the  Soviet  had  clamored  for. 
To  Russia,  which  has  received  $8,600,000,000 
United  States  aid,  this  Is  not  lend-lease  but 
reverse  lend-lense  because  some  of  the  ma- 
terial and  labor  used  in  building  the  bases, 
part  of  the  equipment  and  some  of  the  food 
for  American  crewmen  and  mechanics  was 
supplied  by  Russia.  The  fact  that  the  bomb- 
ing was  contributing  heavUy  to  the  success 
of  Russian  arms  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case. 

Russia  has  received  '^more  than  13.300 
American  planes,  .6,800  American  tanks, 
812,000  tons  of  American  explosives.  135.000 
American  machine  guns.  16,000  American 
self-propelled  guns,  and  8.300  other  American 
guns  as  part  of  Its  lend-lease  shipments. 

In  the  South  Pacific  when  Navy  guns  lay- 
ing a  barrage  for  attacking  American  troops 
mowed  down  coconut  trees  on  British  and 
Dutch  possessions,  that  was  war.  When  they 
knocked  down  trees  in  building  air  fields  or 
installations  for  lend-lease  equipment,  that 
was  reverse  lend-lease.  Such  trees  are 
charged  against  the  United  States  as  reverse 
lend-lease. 

THREE  BILLIONS  CHARGED  OrF 

Under  lend-lease  $12,775,392,000  of  Ameri- 
can supplies  have  reached  the  United  King- 
dom. By  a  now-you-see-it-now-you-dont- 
see-lt  school  of  bookkeeping,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  already  charged  off  $3,362,247,- 
000  of  this  amount  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

For  the  British,  reverse  lend-lease  begins 
at  American  shores.  When  lend-lease  food 
Is  shipped  to  Britain  In  a  British  ship,  that's 
reverse  lend-lease.  And  when  sorely  needed 
troops  arrived  In  England  on  the  Queen  Mary. 
each  soldier's  passage  was  carefully  tabulated 
as  reverse  lend-lease.  Over  1,000,000  passages 
for  soldiers  have  been  so  charged,  according 
to  ofBcial  record. 

charge  TJP  COCA-COLA 

When  the  United  States  sent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  alcohol  to  Britain,  that 
was  lend-lease.  When  Great  Britain  made — 
with  American  machinery,  American  simps 
and  flavorings  and  with  an  American  for- 
mula—some 55,000,000  bottles  of  Coca-Cola 
for  American  troops,  that  was  reverse  lend- 
lease. 

Use  of  British  hospitals  for  troops  who 
were  wounded  fighting  for  Britain  Is  reverse 
lend-lease.  The  movement  of  wounded  from 
the  front,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  sol- 
diers to  the  front,  was  charged  as  reverse 
lend-lease.  In  the  first  6  months  of  1944 
alone,  England  charged  off  to  reverse  lend- 
lease  9,255  special  trains  with  650.000  cars 
for  the  movement  of  American  troops  toward 
British  ports  for  the  Invasion. 


Canadian  Food  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   KICIIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  called  your  attention  to  dairy  but- 
ter made  in  my  district,  practically  un- 
obtainable there,  but  selling  in  Canada 
freely  and  stamped  "Lend-Lease." 

Today  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Canadian 
newspaper  of  May  25,  advertising  the 
land    of    plenty.    Pork    shoulders,    for 


which  In  my  district  we  pay  28  cents,  are 
Advertised  for  15  cents  In  Canada. 
Grade  A  plate  boiling  beef,  for  which  we 
pay  20  cents.  Canada  gets  for  10  cent*. 
And  listen  to  this — beef  sausage,  12  cents 
a  pound;  pork  and  veal  sausage.  16  cents 
a  pound.  In  my  district  we  pay  38  cents 
If  we  can  get  it.  Fresh-killed  fowl,  heavy, 
fleshy  birds,  33  cents.  We  scramble  to 
get  them  at  43  cents.  Select  wieners,  for 
which  we  pay  35  cents  a  pound,  are  ad- 
vertised at  20  cents.  Beef  tongues,  for 
which  we  pay  37  cents,  seem  to  be  plenti- 
ful at  23  cents  in  Canada.  And  again 
they  offer  to  sell  their  butter  for  38  cents 
with  a  discount  of  2  cents  on  a  purchase 
of  3  pounds. 


Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Thursday.  June  28.  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Inserting  portions  of  an  editorial  recently 
appearing  in  the  Bridg3Lon  Evening 
News,  of  Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  which  is  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  confronting 
us,  namely,  compulsory  military  training. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PEOPLE  WANT  TO   BE   CONVmCED 

There  Is  no  sign  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  people  are  convinced 
that  1  year's  military  training  for  the  Na- 
tion's young  manhood  Is  essential  to  world 
peace  In  the  future. 

True,  at  the  hearings  being  conducted  by  a 
congressional  committee  In  Washington,  such 
powerful  groups  as  the  American  Legion  hav^ 
endorsed  the  compulsory  program  as  neces- 
sary to  Impress  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  ready  to  back  up  our  International  com- 
mitments by  prompt  force,  whenever  such 
extremes  are  required. 

It  does  seem  true  that  most  Americans  are 
In  favor  of  some  preparedness  program. 
Twice  within  a  generation  we  ha.e  Uans- 
formed  peace-loving  civilians  Into  great 
fighters,  well-trained,  smart,  and  brave.  We 
have  won  wars  whenever  the  challenge  pre- 
sented Itself,  without  mr  tary  training  in 
advance.  But  what  most  opponents  of  the 
plan  seem  to  forget  is  that  our  system  didn't 
keep  the  peace. 

When  the  Etiropean  war  broke  loose,  our 
Government  urged  countries  like  France, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Greece  to  resist  the  German 
Invaders,  but  we,  as  a  Nation,  were  helptcM 
to  give  material  assistance  when  the  blows 
fell.  These  cotin tries  t«ok  courage  from  our 
pledge  to  uphold  freedom,  but  at  the  time, 
we  could  not  meet  the  plteoiis  cries  for  mod- 
ern weapons  and  planes. 

We  simply  weren't  ready  to  meet  aggression 
ourselves  and  we  could  only  ask  other  coun- 
tries to  resist  It — without  taking  proper 
steps  ourselves  to  step   in  and  fight  it. 

Now  If  the  United  States,  prior  to  1939. 
xrh2n  Hitler  decided  to  go  to  war.  had  a 
great  air  force,  a  big  Army  and  Navy,  and  had 
about  10,000,000  young  men  undergoing  the 
fundamentals  of  modern  warfare,  would  th« 
Nazis  have  rlrked  a  world-wide  conflict?  It 
certainly  doesn't  appear  likely  that  either 
Hitler  or  Mussolini  would  have  taken  the 
chance. 
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The  powers  struck  because  they  knew  the 
United  States  didn't  have  the  military  power 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  what  they 
wanted  In  1939  and  1940. 

Military  training,  especially  that  compul- 
Bory  part  of  It,  has  an  ominous  sound,  espe- 
cially to  the  people  who  hate  the  idea  of 
roglmentatlon.  But  the  program  can  be  ef- 
fectively carried  out  without  the  rigor  and 
hardship  of  the  modem  training  camp. 

It  could  be  presented  effectively  in  the 
schools  Just  the  same  as  physical  education, 
which  Is  also  compulsory  today.  It  could 
be  a  part  of  a  college  course,  and  for  those 
who  didn't  happen  to  go  to  college,  the  home- 
town armory  could  be  the  site  with  some  field 
maneuvers  added. 

Compulsory  military  training  doesn't  neces- 
earlly  have  to  become  an  ogre,  designated  to 
corrupt,  harden,  or  contaminate  the  morals 
and  the  future  life  of  the  very  young.  It 
can  be  properly  planned  and  conducted  on 
a  plane  consistent  with  the  American  view- 
point on  life. 

And  at  the  same  time,  it  can  act  as  a 
potent  weapon  against  the  defiance  and  en- 
croachment on  our  civilization  which  has 
been  so  strikingly  manifested  within  the  past 
18  years  by  foreign  powers  who  underesti- 
mated our  ability  to  fight. 


Postwar  Reconversion  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAurotNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23. 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  been  heretofore  granted  me 
so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  very 
thought -provoking  discussion  sent  me  by 
Darwin  L.  Boyer,  of  Long  Beach.  Cahf, 
He  is  recognized  as  a  real  student  of  na- 
tional and  international  affairs. 
'  There  is  a  standing  invitation  by  me. 
as  Congressman  from  the  Eighteenth 
District  of  California,  to  all  of  my  con- 
stituents to  communicate  to  me,  as  their 
Congressman,  their  thinking  on  any 
petinent  subject.  This  communication 
from  back  home  at  the  "grass  roots"  I 
consider  is  very  worthy  of  being  read 
by  all. 

The  article  follows: 

POSTWAX    KSCONVKBSION    UfPLOTSCENT 

For  more  than  50  years  past,  we  have  be- 
lieved and  proclaimed  that  competition  was 
ths  life  of  business:  that  free  enterprise  In- 
spires initiative  and  is  the  backbone  of  pros- 
perity. This  being  true,  then  enterprise 
cannot  operate  freely  so  long  as  trade  agree- 
ments, cartels,  or  other  restrictive  measures, 
under  whatever  name  it  operates,  are  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Svieh  restrictive  barriers 
must  be  dissolved  or  counteracted,  otherwise 
free  enterprise  will  remain  a  myth.  And 
another  depression,  second  to  none  that  we 
have  previously  experienced,  will  be  the 
consequences. 

Legislation  or  prosecutions  cannot  "bust** 
cr  dissolve  the  trusts  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  credit  dollar  «md  its  method  of 
discount  and  rediscount  operations.  By  this 
process  in  financing,  huge  amounts  of  credit 
money  have  been  acctunulated.  Such  con- 
centrations have  been  forced  into  the  con- 
trol of  most  every  important  industry  In 
America.  These  credit  dollar  Investments 
multiply  and  compound,  creating  a  Frank - 
eastern    which    throttles    or    destroys    small 
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business,  paralyzes  credit^ 
stagnation,  and  tends  to 
life. 
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percent  of  the  corporate  stock  of  the  loan 
petitioner  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government  small  business  loan  agency, 
the  stock  to  be  released  when  the  loan  has 
been  fully  liquidated.  The  holding  of  stock 
control  by  the  Government  loan  agency 
should  legally  stipulate  that  default  in  loan 
or  employment  requirements  is  cause  for 
Government  foreclosure.  This  would  act  as 
a  forced  carefulness  by  management  to  fulfill 
the  loan  requirements  and  safeguard  the 
Government  against  loss  of  principal. 

The  subsidy  loan  should  be  granted  for  15-, 
20-,  or  25-year  periods  with  a  privilege  of 
liquidating — at  the  option  of  the  Ixjrrower — 
any  part  or  all  of  the  loan  in  the  interim. 
This  will  encourage  the  desire  to  liquidate  the 
obligation,  inspire  the  hope  of  private  owner- 
ship, and  assist  in  reducing  the  hazards  of 
failure. 

The  interest  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  bor- 
rower should  be  low,  commensurate  with  in- 
terest paid  by  the  Government  on  bonds. 
This  will  reduce  the  burden  of  fixed  charges 
and  will  further  aid  and  insure  success  by 
reducing  obstacles  to  a  minimum.  It  will 
make  it  possible  to  hold  commodity  prices 
to  a  more  equitable  value  level. 

Since  the  paramount  reason  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Government  small  bixsiness  subsidy 
loan  agency  Is  to  take  up  the  slack  in  em- 
ployment during  the  period  of  postwar  re- 
conversion; to  maintain  employment  during 
distress  times  and  to  furnish  means  fof  pur- 
chasing power  circulation;  It  therefore  is 
Imperative  that  the  loan  requirements  em- 
body a  stipulated  number  of  employees  to  be 
used.  Such  commitments  should  include 
guarantees  to  furnish  employment  for  11 
months  of  each  year  and  pay  the  prevailing 
wage  for  such  labor.  It  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  budget  finances  against  wage  ex- 
pectancy, calculated  on  commodity  produc- 
tion and  anticipated  sales  in  a  competitive 
market.  This  guaranteed  employment 
should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  loan, 
commodity  produced  together  with  produc- 
tion experience  of  loan  petitioners.  The 
numerical  employment  should  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  during  the  life  of  the  subsidy 
loan. 

Admitting  that  this  plan  is  not  a  cure  for 
all  our  economic  or  social  ills;  nor  is  it  void 
of  imperfection,  I  hold  that  the  basis  for  the 
creation  of  the  agency  is  fundamental.  That 
If  it  is  organized  and  administered  In  keep- 
ing with  the  objectives  herein  outlined,  the 
need  for  another  WPA  or  other  depressing 
agencies  will  not  be  necessary. 

Since  we  have  appropriated  large  sums  of 
our  tax  dollars  to  the  aid  of  foreign  coun- 
tries without  security  or  hope  of  repayment; 
and  are  now  preparing,  for  costly  assistance 
to  peoples  of  other  tongues  all  over  the  world, 
let  us  pause  and  have  concern  with  faith 
in  the  Integrity  of  America  and  little  business 
to  the  end  that  America  will  remain  safe  and 
our  way  of  life  secure. 

Dakwin  L.  Eoyeb. 


Cooperative  Observers  of  the  Weather 
Eureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to 
my  surprise  and  I  am  sure  to  the  surprise 
of  other  Members  of  Congress,  I  have 
just  discovered  there  is  a  group  of  more 
than  5,000  persons  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment without  pay.    This  is  indeed  an 


oasis  In  an  otherwise  plethora  of  public 
positions. 

I  refer  to  the  cooperative  observers  at- 
tached to  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau. These  volimteer  workers  supply 
all  kinds  of  data  to  the  regional  Weather 
Bureau  offices  entailing  the  making  of 
daily  reports. 

Many  of  these  workers  have  given 
years  of  service.  One  in  my  State  has 
served  for  32  consecutive  years.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  pay  a 
gratuity  of  $25  monthly  to  any  one  of 
these  men  and  women  who  have  served 
for  a  period  of  30  years  and  have  reached 
the  age  of  65. 

I  trust  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Congress  to  look  with  favor  on  this  effort 
to  reward  these  faithful  servants. 


The  San  Francisco  Charter — Wendell 
Willkie's  Monument 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VEHilONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28, 1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
some  of  the  late  years  it  has  interested,  if 
not  amused,  some  alleged  Republicans 
who  hated  Willkie.  to  call  me  "Willkie" 
Plumley.  I  never  resented  It,  I  do  not 
now.  The  Joke  never  was  on  me.  Quite 
a  lot  of  history  could  be  elalx>rated  to 
Justify  my  position,  which  warranted 
that  appellation,  both  then  and  now. 
Today  I  have  come  into  my  own,  if  I  may 
say  so,  modestly. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  Is  nothing 
less  than  a  monument  to  the  vision  of  my 
late  friend,  Wendell  Willkie.  I  gave  him 
credit  in  life,  I  do  now,  for  his  greatness, 
I  challenge  anybody  of  my  party  today 
to  dispute  his  right  to  recognition  as  a 
leader. 

Those  who  would  waste  their  breath  to 
undertsike  to  deny  the  fact  of  his  leader- 
ship— let  them  come  on;  let  come  those 
who  would  vilify  him  uselessly.  Let  those 
folks  follow  who  do  not  know  the  truth, 
or  never  can  see  It.  The  San  Francisco 
Charter  is  his  monument. 

As  Republicans  we  should  have  the 
courage  to  thank  God  for  the  vision  he 
had,  despite  his  critics;  such  courage  and 
vision  as  was  recognized  by  the  delegates 
at  San  Francisco,  who  absorbed  and 
adopted  almost  letter  perfect  and  word 
for  word,  the  identic  plan  he  had  and  de- 
nned before  he  died,  for  perpetual  peace, 
and  for  "one  world." 

The  Republican  Party  Is  entitled 
through  him  to  the  credit  for  his  having 
Initiated  and  compelled  this  Ban  Fran- 
cisco Conference.  The  program  laid 
down  at  Chicago,  at  Mackinac,  was  in- 
spired, generated,  controlled,  and  deliv- 
ered by  this  man  Willkie.  despite  opposi- 
tion. 

He  enumerated  and  enunciated  his 
plan  for  peace  right  from  my  own  house 
in  Northfleld.  Vt.,  where  he  was  a  guest. 
He  laid  down  the  San  Francisco  plan  iu 


embryo  then  and  there.  He  died  be- 
fore he  could  see  his  dreams  come  true. 

Naturally.  I  hope  to  see  the  plan  he 
formulated  made  the  basis  for  perpetual 
peace,  whatever  it  may  be  called.  I  con- 
tend also  that  despite  power  partisan- 
ships the  Republican  Party  should  recog- 
nize the  fact  of  the  loss  of  his  great  lead- 
ership— never  more  needed  than  now.  I 
know  of  no  man  today  who  can  take 
the  place  in  world  affairs  his  death  made 
vacant. 

I  pay  my  tribute  to  him.  and  to  his 
memory  as  that  man  of  vision  who  com- 
pelled the  regeneration  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plan  for  perpetual  peace, 
world-wide,  submitted  stage  by  stage, 
and  adopted  as  the  San  Francisco 
Charter. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  never,  ex- 
cept for  the  influence  Wendell  Willkie 
exerted,  would  we  have  been  able  to  ac- 
complish what  has  been  done  so  far. 


Ration  Points  for  Restaurants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.ANDERSON 

or  cAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  serious  situation  Is  rapidly 
developing  in  the  restaurant  Industry  in 
California,  due  to  the  action  of  the  OPA 
In  reducing  the  allotment  of  points  for 
restaurants.  It  will  be  noted  from  the 
telegram  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  the  San  Francisco  Restaurant 
Association  that  the  problem  is  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  entire  State. 

I  am  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  wire 
to  Chester  Bowles  with  the  request  for 
an  immediate  survey,  with  the  hope  that 
corrective  action  can  and  will  be  taken 
Immediately.    The  wire  follows: 

We  strongly  urge  that  you  prevail  upon 
OPA  officials  for  postponement  for  at  least 
60  days  or  rescinding  order  reducing  restau- 
rant allotment  for  the  next  period.  If  this 
order  becomes  effective.  It  will  make  It  Im- 
possible for  legitimate  restaurants  to  con- 
tinue In  business  and  will  force  them  to  go 
Into  the  black  market  In  order  to  stay  open. 
We  are  very  nnich  afraid  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  consequences  should  this  order  become 
effective.  On  Friday.  June  22. 1  visited  Wat- 
■onvUle.  where  all  restaurants  had  to  close 
on  account  of  shortage  of  points.  I  per- 
suaded some  restaurants  to  open  again,  how- 
ever. Many  declared  although  meat,  butter, 
and  cheese  were  available,  they  could  not 
open  without  points  and  had  no  desire  to  go 
Into  the  black  market,  and  for  this  reason 
remained  closed.  Stockton.  Sacramento,  and 
many  other  cities  in  this  area  reported  sim- 
ilar conditions  to  this  office.  San  Francisco 
restaurants  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
alternative  to  close  or  go  Into  the  black  mar- 
ket, and  this  we  do  not  desire.  Local  restau- 
rant supply  houses  advise  me  that  meat, 
butter,  cheese  are  available  and  accumulat- 
ing In  storage  due  to  the  fact  that  the  restau- 
rants do  not  have  points  to  purchase  them. 
Further  reductions  would  aggravate  this  con- 
dition. May  we  therefore  ask  you  to  do 
everything  possible  to  prevent  chaos  in  the 
restaurant  Industry,  which  Is  boxmd  to  follow 
a  reduction  In  the  next  allotment? 

6an  FRANoaco  RasTAumANT  Absocutioic. 


Amalgamated  Meat  Cotters  and  Batcher 
Workmen's  Local  Union,  No.  12,  Pro- 
test Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago,  under  date  of  May  29.  1945, 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters'  and 
Butcher  Workmen's  Local  Union,  No.  12, 
of  Duluth.  Minn.,  presented  a  resolution 
to  the  Federated  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  of  Duluth.  Minn. 

The  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  A.s- 
sembly  is  an  organization  compwsed  of 
labor  unions  which  hold  membership  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
considered  this  resolution  at  one  of  its 
meetings  and  instructed  the  secretary  of 
the  assembly  to  advise  me  of  the  action 
taken.  This  communication,  which  I 
received  from  Secretary  Carl  Swenson, 
reads  as  follows: 
(Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 

Labor— Affiliated  with  the  State  Federation 

of  Labor) 

(Charles  Lyons,  president,  2253  West  Thir- 
teenth Street,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Carl  Swenson. 
secretary,  office.  Labor  Temple,  Duluth. 
Minn. — home  address,  2515  West  Boulevard, 
Duluth,  Minn.) 

OTFICX  or  THK  Sbckztabt, 
FnmiATED  Trades  and  Labo^ 
Absemblt  of  Duluth.  Minm., 

May  29.  1945. 
Hon,  WiixiAM  A.  PrmNGEB. 

Bouse  Office  BuUdtng, 

Washington,  DC. 

DxAs  Congressman  PrrrENCEi:  The  follow- 
ing resolution  Introduced  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen, 
Local  Union,  No.  12.  Duluth,  Minn.,  was  adopt- 
ed at  the  meeting  of  the  Federated  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  on  Friday,  May  25,  1945, 
and,  as  secretary,  I  was  instructed  to  comply 
with  the  reqtMst  of  the  resolution. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  give  this 
resolution  your  earnest  consideration: 

"usoLtrnoir 

"Whereas  the  food  situation,  particularly 
meats.  Is  becoming  mere  seriously  short  In 
supply  every  day,  and  unemployment  has 
already  resulted  In  the  retaU  food  trades; 
and 

"Whereas  a  serious  lack  of  adequate  nutri- 
tion to  working  men  and  women  In  Industry 
la  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as  these 
■hortages  are  allowed  to  exist:  Therefore  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  the  Federated  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  of  Duluth  does  hereby  pro- 
test the  handling  of  food  supply,  particularly 
meat  products,  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admln- 
latratlon  and  the  War  Pood  Admlnlstratioo. 
and  we  do  hereby  fully  support  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  piupose  of  Improving  the 
eupply  and  distribution  of  meats  as  made 
In  House  Report  No.  504,  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  Pood  Shortages,  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Clinton  P.  Anpeb- 
■ON.  chairman,  and  the  Senate  Report  No. 
870.  made  by  the  Senate  Committee  Investi- 
gating the  Distribution  and  Consumption  of 
Pood  Products,  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
chairman:  and  be  it  further 

•' Resolved ,  Senator  Joseph  H  Ball.  Senator 
HcNKiK  Shipstead.  and  Congreseman  Wzluam 
A.  PiTTXMCEa  be  immediately  notified  by  the 
Duluth  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  A8»emblj[ 
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to  Initiate  and  support  legislative  action  that 
will  concur  In  all  respects  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  afore-mentloned  investi- 
gation committees  of  both  Housea." 
Sincerely  yours. 

DOT-UTH   FEDElATrD  Tradss 
AND  LABOa  ASSKMBLT. 

Cakl  Swznson.  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  communication  and 
resolution  submitted  to  me  by  the  Duluth 
Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
represents  an  honest  statement  of  facts 
regarding  the  food  shortage  which  ex- 
isted on  May  25.  1945.  when  the  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  and  which  food  short- 
age has  increased  in  a  marked  degree 
since  that  date. 

It  is  significant  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  endorsed  the  report  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  one  of  the  recognized  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  and  the  man  who  will  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  just  about 
4  days.  It  is  also  significant  that  the 
Pood  Conunittee  report  submitted  by 
Senator  Elbjxr  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma,  re- 
cognized Democatic  leader  in  the  Senate, 
to  the  United  States  Senate  is  endosed 
by  this  group  of  workers  who  requested 
the  Congressman  from  the  Eighth  Min- 
nesota District  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dations of  these  investigating  commit- 
tees. 

These  facts  certainly  show  that  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are 
approaching  this  food  shortage  problem 
in  a  nonpolitical  and  nonpartisan  man- 
ner. 
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extension  op  remarks 

OP 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NTW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
Monday.  June  25,  during  the  annual 
Negro  Freedom  rally.  The  Negro  Free- 
dom rally  is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
People's  Committee,  of  which  Ferdinand 
Smith.  CIO.  and  George  Brown,  A.  F.  of  , 
L..  are  cochairmen. 

Today  V-day  in  Europe  Is  behind  us  and 
V-day  in  the  Pacific  Is  imminent.  The  road 
to  military  victory  has  been  a  long,  rug- 
ged, and  bloody  one.  We  number  ourselves 
among  the  victorious  nations  by  Virtue  of 
the  ever -increasing  unity  which  we  de- 
veloped on  the  home  front,  and  the  ever- 
expanding  unity  which  we  developed  with 
our  allies.  We  are  winning  this  war  be- 
cause we  made  it  a  peoples'  war.  We 
as  Americans  and  as  world  citizens  said.  "We 
will  echleve  victory  at  any  price."  And  now 
that  the  days  of  peace  are  rapidly  drawing 
near,  what  shall  be  our  stand?  The  days 
of  peace  must  exact  from  us  no  less  sac- 
rifices than  we  were  wUling  to  give  during 
the  days  of  war.  We  must  be  willing  to 
hav*  peace  at  any  price.  Peace  can  only  b« 
•ceomplished  by  unity  on  the  home  front 
and  unity  with  those  who  fought  with  us 
tftiring  the  days  when  the  going  was  tough. 


Therefore,  we  the 
unit  of  the  peoples  of 
night  complete  unity 
and  gentile.  Protestant 
bom   and   forelgn-boru 
the  world 

We.  the  Negro  people , 
historic  stand  for  r 
tice.    for    equality- 
promised  date  with 
now.  In  this  Immediate 
compromise,  we  refuse 
are  not  even  going  to 

When   this   war 
were  almost  as  rlgldl 
tlcipatlon   as   the 
Only  a  handful  served 
Crow  regiments.     We 
Air  Corps   and   the 
confined   to   the   mess 
States  Navy — making 
mocracy  In  a  toilet  or 
were    banned    from 
SPARS,  our  nurses 
the  Army  and 
Navy.    We   could 
tries  only  in  the  most 
were    building    bombers 
mops.     There    were 
Negroes,    no    Negro 
words,  we  were  prepared 
a  white  man's  war.     I 
fight  a  white  man's 
V-day  In  Europe  today 
Negro   people,    therefcre 
unity,    plus   rapidly 
new  white  man,  mad^ 
after  Pearl  Harbor 
make   the   world    safe 
but  would  demand  at 
racj  right  here  In 
ther.   that  we  would 
from  the  face  of  the 
time  wipe  American 
streets  of  our  towns  ai 
traitors,  fifth  columnists 
days. 

I  am  proud  to  stant 
that  time  has  vindicated 
of  democracy  has 
of  the  righteous 
resentment  of  the 

Before  the  war  In 
by   order   of   the 
Slates.  Negro  men 
whites  In  the  same 
was  opened  up  to 
covered  themselves 
forms  of  the  Marine 
BougainvUle.     From 
came  scores  of 
Uncle  Sam.    They 
decks   and   from   the|: 
snen  to  be  decked  in 
commissioned  officers 
Navy.     Our  women 
the  WAVES  and  the 
the  United  States 
home  front,  black  ha4d 
women  machinists  wi 
their  white  comrades 
duction.     Great  ships 
seven   seas   proudly 
Negro      patriots — Bool : 
Frederick  Douglass. 
L.  Vann.    They  are 
Serving  beneath  them 
crews.    So  I  repeat 
compromise,  there  car 
0\ir  cry  tonight  Is 

As  your  Congressman 
tlon's  Capitol  for  the 
continued    the    vlg 
Congressmen  should 
However,  I  have  mad^ 
out  for  the  rights  of 
calling  for  the  Army 
crimination  in  the 
the  first  time  in  the 
that  an 

passed  by  the  Congres^ 
ing  vote.    I  said  on 


continue  to  take  our 
for  truth,  for  Jus- 
at    some     vaguely 
but  now.  right 
present.    We  will  not 
to  be  neutral,  and  we 
mark  time, 
n   the   Negro   people 
excluded  from  par- 
were    in    Germany, 
in  the  Army  In  Jim 
were  barred  from  the 
Corps;    we   were 
ooms   of   the  United 
ihe  world  safe  for  de- 
kitchen.     Our  women 
WAVES    and    the 
on  a  quota  basis  in 
kept  out  of  the 
in   defense    Indus- 
menial  capacity — we 
with    brooms    and 
ships    named   after 
captains;    in   other 
ds  a  Nation  to  fight 
we  had  continued  to 
there  would  be  no 
for  our  side.    We,  the 
by   virtue   of   our 
I  rowing   allies   of   the 
up  our  minds  soon 
we  would  fight  to 
for   democracy — yes; 
the  same  time  democ- 
— now.    And  fur- 
wipe  old  man  Hitler 
4arth  and  at  the  same 
Sitlcrlsm  from  off  the 
well.    We  were  called 
,  saboteurs,  in  those 
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people — an  Integral 
earth — demand  to- 
black  and  white,  Jew 
and  Catholic,  natlve- 
— here   and    all    over 


become 
Indigi  tatlon 
Ne  jro 
Eirope 
Pre  ildent 
foight  si( 
regl  naents. 


cut 
thousj  nds 
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here  tonight  and  say 
us,  that  the  concept 
enriched  by  virtue 
and  disciplined 
mass, 
came  to  an  end. 
of   the   United 
fought  side  by  side  with 
The  Air  Corps 
brdwn  men.    Black  men 
w  th  glory  In  the  unl- 
Corps  at  Tarawa  and 
of  the  mess  rooms 
of  brown  sons  of 
the  guns  on  the 
midst   came  bronze 
the  gold  and  blue  of 
of  the  United  States 
t4>day  are  marching  la 
ilPARS,  and  serving  in 
sing  Corps.     On   the 
3  of  skilled  men  and 
)rk  side  by  side  with 
the  machines  of  pro- 
today  are  sailing  the 
Rearing   the   names   of 
er      T.      Washington, 
ourner  Truth,  Robert 
matined  by  black  captains, 
are  Negro  and  white 
tonight,  there  can  be  no 
be  no  marking  time, 
on;  forward!" 
serving  in  the  Na- 
Dast  8  months,  I  have 
fight.      Freshmen 
seen  and  not  heard. 
six  speeches,  crying 
people.    My  speech — 
Navy  to  abolish  dls- 
Niirsing  Corps — marked 
ilstory  of  this  Nation 
amendment  was 
without  one  dlssent- 
flocr.  Just  before  the 


Ciirry 


?onius 


vote  was  taken,  "Can  It  be  that  democracy 
has  sunk  so  low  that  the  lives  of  white  sailors 
are  worth  so  little  that  you  would  rather  have 
them  die  than  be  saved  by  the  trained  hands 
of  black  nurses?" 

I  have  fought  side  by  side  with  that  great 
champion  of  the  people,  Vrro  Marcantonio, 
for  the  successful  abolition  of  the  poll  tax. 
I  have  been  In  the  fore  front  of  the  PEPC 
fight,  from  the  very  beginning,  being  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill  and  a  member  of 
the  Labor  Committee  which  reported  It  out. 
I  have  protected  the  civil  liberties  of  scores 
of  people  and  procured  Jobs  and  promotions 
for  hundreds  of  others.  Two  of  the  most 
significant  things  that  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  help  In  were  the  cases  of  the  four 
Negro  Wacs  In  Massachusetts  and  the  101 
Negro  Air  Corps  men  In  Indiana.  In  both 
cases  I  got  In  touch  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  President,  personally,  and  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  court-martial  con- 
demning the  four  Negro  Wacs  to  1  year  of 
hard  labor  and  dishonorable  discharge  was 
completely  reversed  and  they  were  reinstated 
honorably.  I  am  also  proud  to  say  that  the 
101  officers  of  Indiana,  protesting  against  the 
viciousness  of  their  commanding  officer,  have 
been  vindicated  and  today  the  former  bigoted 
commander.  Col.  Robert  Selway,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  Negro  colonel,  Benjamin  O. 
Davis,  Jr. 

Two  things  face  the  Negro  people  of  para- 
mount importance  today.  One,  the  problem 
of  Jobs  in  the  postwar  world,  and  two.  the 
problem  of  Jim  Crow  in  the  United  States 
Army  now,  in  wartime,  and  later,  in  peace- 
time. As  regards  the  latter,  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  have  introduced  (U.  R.  2708)  to 
prohibit  race  segregation  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  of  the  present  war.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter,  as  of  June  12,  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  stating  that  my 
bill  has  been  referred  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  Immediately  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  reports  the  bill  will  b«  re- 
ferred to  a  subcommittee  for  consideration. 
I  am  further  happy  to  say  that  when  the 
bill  comes  up  for  peacetime  military  con- 
scription I  will  Introduce  an  amendment  to 
whatever  bill  Is  brought  forward.  The 
amendment  has  been  phrased  by  the  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha  Nonpartisan  Council  on  Pub- 
lic Affairs  which  states.  In  substance,  that  if 
America  Is  to  have  a  peacetime  armed  force 
then  that  peacetime  armed  force  must  exist 
without  any  segregation  whatsoever  from 
the  time  a  man  enters  until  he  finishes  his 
period  of  service. 

Now,  as  regards  the  FEPC.  I  charge  to- 
night that  there  has  been  double-dealing  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  further  charge 
that  if  the  Republican  Party  had  supported 
the  FEPC  tha  same  as  it  supported  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll-tax,  legislation  today  would 
be  enacted  on  the  FEPC.  Be  that  as  it  may. 
I  want  the  Negro  people  and  the  right-think- 
ing white  people  of  America  to  remember  that 
long  before  the  FEPC  was  thought  of  we,  the 
Negro  people,  established  our  own  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee.  As  we  look 
out  on  New  York  today  we  see  thousands  of 
Negro  men  and  women  working  downtown 
and  uptown  in  all  types  of  Jobs,  placed  there 
by  virtue  of  the  united  Negro  masses.  Long 
before  Executive  Order  No.  8802  was  penned 
by  the  greatest  Commander  in  Chief  of  mod- 
em times,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we  marched 
with  picket  sigos.  Therefore,  tonight,  I  say. 
If  the  FEPC  is  not  passed  then  the  following 
things  should  take  place: 

First.  In  those  sections  of  America  where 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  Negro  people  there 
should  be  an  immediate  mass  migration, 
leaving  the  land  of  doom  to  rot  in  Its  own 
filth.  This  I  will  cover  in  full  in  my  forth- 
coming book,  Marching  Blacks. 

Second.  Wherever  we  are  concentrated  In 
the  North,  West,  and  far  West  we  shall — along 
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with  the  right-thinking  whites  of  cnir  areas — 
conduct  picket  campaigns  to  make  sure  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination.  We  did  it 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  can  do  it  now. 
Carry  on.     Forward. 

The  Negro  people  are  out  first  to  defeat  the 
Japs,  and  second  to  defeat  the  American 
Hitlers,  and  third  to  cooperate  with  all  allies 
of  the  right  and  left  at  home  and  abroad  who 
are  marching  up  freedom  road.  We  are  not 
beholden  to  any  one  political  party.  We  are 
emancipated;  we  are  free.  We  belong  to  the 
cavalcade  of  the  common  man. 

When  I  was  10  years  old  I  traced  down  the 
brown  back  of  my  grandfather  the  letter 
"P"  burned  in  his  back.  That  seared  my 
memory  and  I  resolved  then  that  I  would  not 
rest  until  I  had  wiped  from  my  memory  and 
off  of  the  conscience  of  white  America  what 
that  letter  stood  for.  Tonight  I  rededicate 
myself  to  the  masses.  The  past  12  months 
have  been  turbulent  ones  for  me,  personally, 
and  now.  In  the  language  of  Duke  Ellington, 
"I  am  beginning  to  see  the  light."  From 
tonight  on  we  shall  go  forward  together.  I 
am  your  servant.  Whatever  you  want  me 
to  do,  however  little  or  however  great,  call 
upon  me — I  am  at  your  command. 

Black  and  whites  stand  together.  Jews 
and  gentiles  stand  together.  Protestants  and 
Catholics  stand  together.  Carry  on.  Go 
forward.  Let  us  not  rest  until  every  Fascist 
Is  whipped  In  Rome,  every  Na«l  In  Berlin, 
every  Jap  in  Tokyo,  and  every  un-American 
In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Walk  together  children 

Dont  you  get  weary 

There's  a  great  day  a'comln*  bye  and  bye. 


Hon.  D.  Lane  Powers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  jxxsET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
the  entire  delegation  from  New  Jersey 
was  recently  thrilled  with  pride  when  we 
heard  the  deserved  tribute  paid  to  our 
fellow  citizen,  Lane  Powkrs,  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  Members  of  this  House. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Can- 
Now],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  referred  to  his  service 
on  that  Important  committee  as  invalu- 
able, and  stated  that  he  had  a  large 
part  in  providing  the  funds  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  during  the  entire 
course  of  the  war.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  TaberI  said  he  knew  of 
no  man  in  his  time  in  Congress  who  had 
given  more  of  himself,  or  done  a  better 
job.  than  Lane  Powers.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  an  unusual  thing  in  this  House  to  find 
the.se  gentlemen  in  agreement,  but  it  Is 
a  man  of  unusual  qualities  upon  whom 
they  have  agreed. 

Among  many  great  services  which 
Congressman  Powers  has  contributed  to 
the  Nation  was  his  fight  in  behalf  of 
the  HOLC  in  a  reduction  of  interest  to 
aid  home  owners,  his  leadership  In  the 
antilynchlng  bill,  his  constant  endeavors 
In  behalf  of  war  veterans,  both  of  the  last 
war  and  this,  and  most  particularly  his 
distinguished  contribution  toward  the 
development  of  heavy  aircraft  which  has 
played  so  large  a  part  in  this  war. 


He  has  exhibited  throughout  his  career 
to  Congress  the  highest  order  of  states- 
manship, and  It  Is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  Nation  will  miss  his  services 
upon  his  retirement. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  be 
his  personal  friends,  will  greatly  miss 
the  Inspiration  of  his  leadership,  his  wise 
and  friendly  counsel,  and  his  genial  per- 
sonality. 


Which  Will  Yon  Haye— Sufficient 
Food  or  Shortages? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIBCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  28.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  of  our  country  are  intensely 
Interested  In  the  food  problems  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Congress  for  several  weeks  has 
been  giving  careful  study  to  this  subject. 
I  beheve  the  Honorable  Blaine  McLaugh- 
lin, commissioner  of  agriculture  for  West 
Virginia,  has  written  for  the  July  1945 
Market  Bulletin,  the  following  provoca- 
tive article,  which  follows: 

IProm  Market  Bulletin  of  July  1,  19451 

WHICH    WHO.    YOU    HAV» — eCFTIClENT    FOOD   OK 
BHOBTACE  or  FOOD.' 

(By  Hon.  J.  B.  McLaughlin,  oommlssloner  of 
agriculture  of  West  Virginia) 

In  the  January  1,  1944.  Issue  of  the  Market 
Bulletin.  I  published  an  article  headed 
"State  farmers  oppose  subsidies — System  puts 
farm  industry  at  a  grave  disadvantage."  I 
stated  In  the  article  that  farmers  generally 
were  oppoMd  to  subeldy— that  It  would  not 
work  as  an  Influence  to  create  incentive  to 
produce.  Ol  course,  the  idea  behind  KUbai- 
dles  is  to  keep  the  price  of  farm  products  at 
a  low  level,  prevent  Inflation  and  serve  for 
a  time  as  a  panacea  In  preventing  production 
from  dropping  off  to  a  point  where  food 
would  become  scarce. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  eon  of  a 
prophet,  neither  am  I  writing  this  article  for 
the  purpoee  of  saying  "I  told  you  so,"  but  to 
the  contrary  with  the  hope  that  we  may 
arrive  at  some  plan  by  which  we  can  work 
ourselves  out  of  the  worst  food  situation 
that  has  ever  been  known  at  any  time  In  this 
country,  and  which  will  continue  to  get  worse 
unless  some  radical  changes  are  made  In  the 
I>olicles  of  the  WFA,  OPA,  and  that  part  of 
the  ODT  gasoline  and  tire  panels. 

In  1942  we  encouraged  the  farmers  to  In- 
crease their  poultry  production,  with  the 
guarantee  that  a  floor  price  would  be  placed 
on  that  production  that  would  keep  the 
farmer  from  taking  losses  In  the  season  when 
their  production  was  heaviest.  In  1943  we 
had  a  tremendous  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  but  eggs  out  In  the  country  went 
as  low  as  12  cenU  to  15  cents  a  dozen,  while 
feed  ranged  at  a  price  of  $3.50  to  H  per  100 
pounds.  We  then  failed  to  come  to  the  farm- 
ers' rescue.  Late  In  1943  we  made  the  same 
appeal  to  the  farmers  on  the  same  com- 
modity, poultry,  and  in  the  spring  of  1944  the 
markets  were  filled  with  eggs  at  about  the 
same  prices,  with  no  relief.  Late  In  1944  we 
were  called  upon  to  make  the  same  plea  to 
the  farmers  for  1945.  The  writer  refused  to 
have  any  part  in  any  such  program  for  the 
reason  that  we  had  failed  to  come  through 
in  supporttng  the  farmer  tbe  two  previous 
years,  and  the  same  story  holds  true  for  hogs. 


Ttls  reminds  me  of  the  story  In  the  old  Mc- 
Oufley  Third  Reader.  In  which  a  sheep  herder 
with  his  flock  of  sheep  decided  he  would  play 
a  practical  Joke  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  with 
his  people  In  his  community,  therefore,  he 
called  to  them  that  the  wolves  were  coming, 
and  the  people  all  turned  out  In  large  num- 
bers to  kill  the  wolves,  but  there  were  no 
wolves.  It  worked  so  well  the  first  time,  he 
decided  he  would  try  it  again,  so  again  he 
called  out  that  the  wolves  were  coming,  and 
the  people  came  out  to  help  but  not  in  as 
large  numbers  as  the  first  time,  and  all  went 
home  disgusted.  The  third  time  ^«.hen  he 
made  the  call  for  help  the  wolves  were  really 
there.  It  was  no  fun  making  Job  that  time, 
he  really  needed  help,  but  no  one  came,  and 
the  storj'  goes  that  the  flock  of  sheep  were  all 
destroyed,  and  the  reason  the  people  didn't 
come  to  help  the  third  time  was  that  they 
had  been  deceived  twice  before,  the  truth 
Itself  was  not  believed. 

About  the  same  processes  have  worked  on 
the  port  Industry  axid  the  beef  industry. 
Today  we  have  the  fewest  beef  calves  kept 
on  the  farms  that  we  have  had  for  16  yean, 
or  since  we  began  to  count,  which  was  in 
1929.  the  basic  reasons  for  which  are  that 
as  mentioned  In  my  article  heretofore  re- 
ferred to.  the  incentive  to  produce  is  dimin- 
ishing. The  fixers  and  their  fixings— which 
are  many,  have  served  to  discourage  produc- 
tion. Farmers  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
in  their  farm  operations  on  the  labor  market 
for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  employ  labor 
at  the  price  that  Industry  is  paying  for  it, 
and  sell  their  farm  products  at  the  celling 
prices  fixed  for  them. 

We  have  a  food  shortage  which  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  worse  if  agriculture  is  not 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort  and 
given  the  same  consideration  that  other 
Industries  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
war  materials  are  given.  If  they  are  paid 
a  coet  of  operation  of  their  factories  plua 
a  fixed  profit,  then  the  farmer  must  come 
in  under  the  same  rule  tf  we  are  to  have 
an  adequate  food  supply.  The  call  Is  being 
made  now  and  will  continue  to  be  made  for 
the  farmer  to  step  up  his  food  siipply,  but 
It  takes  a  farmer  a  year  or  more  to  make 
his  plans  before  he  starta  to  produce.  In 
some  particular  activities  It  takes  a  longer 
time,  for  example,  the  beef  calf  crop  that 
was  kept  on  the  farm  in  1944  was  more  than 
90  percent  less  than  It  was  In  1943.  and  !■ 
the  lowest  In  percentage  of  anv  year  since 
1939.  It  Is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  calf 
crop  kept  on  the  farm  tn  1945  will  be  50 
percent  short  of  the  crop  kept  on  the  farm 
in  1943.  which  is  beginning  to  answer  the 
questions  which  are  coming  Into  our  de- 
partment. "What  is  the  matter  with  the 
beef  situation?"  The  fact  Is  that  with  many 
consumers,  the  calf  that  was  not  kept  on  the 
farm  in  1941  will  not  be  here  as  a  beef  ani- 
mal In  1946  for  the  consumer  who  Is  then 
wanting  beef,  and  the  same  rule  will  bold 
for  those  not  kept  In  1945.  Also  the  same 
principle  applies  to  poultry  and  pork,  but  at 
the  same  time  It  la  much  easier  for  the 
farmer  to  produce  more  quickly  either  poul-. 
try  or  pork  than  beef  cattle. 

Why  are  the  animals  not  betng  kept  on 
the  farm?  Because  the  farmer  generally  la 
•working  12  to  14  hours  a  day  because  he 
has  not  been  able  to  employ  labor  that  he 
could  go  through  the  year  with,  and  iJibor 
Is  an  Important  factor  In  the  production  of 
any  product.  The  farmers  are  limited  In 
their  production  program  to  their  own  ef- 
forts or  their  families'  efforts,  and  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  assume  that  conditions  generally  will 
not  Improve  until  the  farmer  has  been  given 
an  Incentive  to  produce  more,  which  means 
his  ability  to  employ  labor  and  receive  a 
price  for  hla  product  eo  that  he  can  pay  for 
that  labor. 

The  fruit  crop  has  been  cut  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  1943  due  to  weather  conditions, 
and  of  course  fruit  and  its  products  occupy 
an  Important  place  in  the  family  diet.  Tne 
shortage  of  canning   sugar   will  contribuve 
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further  to  an  ever-tncreaslng  shortage  of  the 
food  supply.  But  the  meat  and  poultry 
shortage  seems  to  be  the  most  critical  aa 
much  complaint  has  already  come  from  fami- 
lies which  are  not  able  to  buy  any  meat  and 
poultry.  Much  has  been  said  about  black 
markets,  and  I  personally  think  that  the 
black-market  horse  has  been  ridden  until 
he  Is  out  of  wind  and  will  not  be  much  good 
for  the  future,  and  what  I  mean  by  the  future 
^  unless  conditions  are  changed  we  will  have 
what  has  heretofore  been  called  black  mar- 
kets. The  blackest  In  the  so-called  black 
market  is  what  is  going  on  at  the  present 
tune  regarding  meat  and  poultry.  Friends 
are  being  taken  care  of  first  In  many  of  our 
markecs.  which  is  Just  as  wrong  as  the  worst, 
but  I  know  of  no  plans  belug  devised  by  those 
who  are  fixing  the  rules  by  which  the  mer- 
chant must  operate  and  by  which  an  equal 
distribution  of  meat  and  poultry  products 
can  be  given  to  their  customers.  A  full  sig- 
nificance of  what  t  have  Just  said  Is  to  be 
found  around  any  of  our  markets.  When 
the  information  leaks  out  that  meat  and 
poultry  have  come  in  to  their  markets,  all  a 
person  has  to  do  Is  to  go  and  take  a  peek  at 
the  persons  in  line  holding  a  number  and 
waiting  their  time  at  the  counter  to  be 
served.  Then  you  see  consumers  going  out 
Into  the  country  to  purchase  food  of  what- 
ever they  may  be  able  to  obtain,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  notices  in  the  store  win- 
dows and  In  the  newspapers  that  the  mer- 
chants have  discontinued  business  because 
of  lack  of  food  to  serve  their  customers.  The 
same  rules  that  have  fixed  the  farmer  is  fix- 
ing the  merchant,  and  In  turn  Is  fixing  the 
consumer. 

The  production  curve  has  definitely  turned 
down  and  will  continue  to  go  further  down 
until  we  set  up  a  plan  by  which  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  so  it  will  begin  to  curve  up  and 
level  off.  That  can  be  done  by  first  giving  the 
farmer  an  Incentive  to  produce,  which  means 
that  he  must  be  in  a  position  to  employ  labor 
and  pay  the  price  that  industry  can  pay.  or 
continue  under  the  beneficent  program  of  a 
subsidy  for  farm  labor  in  an  amount  that 
will  allow  the  worker  to  receive  a  price  equal 
to  that  he  can  receive  In  an  Industrial  plant — 
or  Will  the  consuming  public  be  left  to  han- 
dle the  situation  themselves?  Those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  down  in- 
flation with  a  well  ordered  and  regulated  food 
market  have  their  choice.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  select  a  wise  policy.  Shall  we  continue 
to  have  «  scarcity  of  food,  or  shall  we  have 
plenty?  It  seems  the  consuming  public  may 
aettle  the  whole  queetlon. 


Addrett  by  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wafoer,  of 
New  York,  tt  Testimonial  Dinner  to 
Hob.  Frances  Perkins 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NIW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  25 >,  1945 

Mr.  WAONER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  address  which  I  delivered 
on  June  27.  1945.  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  in  honor  of  Hon.  Prances  Perkins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


My  friends,  there  li  an  old  saying:  "Let  us 
go  back,  for  that  is  oat  ot  the  privileges  of  a 
•torjrteller." 

Tonight  I  propose  to  go  back  and  begin 
my  story  a  number  of  years  ago.  But  the 
story  I  am  to  relate  aroves  once  again  that 
truth  is  more  exciting  than  fiction.  It  proves 
that  nothing  in  booki  of  fiction  Is  so  Inspir- 
ing as  the  true  story  of  our  great  American 
men  and  women. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  a  great  Amer- 
ican woman.  Frances  Perkins — to  honor  her, 
I  hope,  long  before  the  end  of  the  story 
of  her  contribution  to  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  the  Amnrican  people. 

Now,  for  the  beginning  of  the  story.  It  is 
written  that  the  fourdatlon  for  the  Nation- 
wide social  leglslatior  of  the  1930'8  was  pre- 
pared two  decades  ear  ier  In  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  saying  this.  I  do  not  seek  any 
special  credit  for  my  home  State.  It  hap- 
pens that  industrial  zation  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  New  Yorl  than  elsewhere — and 
thus  conditions  force<  I  certain  reforms  there, 
before  they  became  iiecessary  on  a  national 
scale.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  would 
have  moved  so  rapidly  in  New  York  after  1910 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  were  thrice 
blessed  by  the  preseni  e  of  people  like  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Alf n  d  E.  Smith,  and  Fran- 
ces Perkins. 

These  three  great  Americans  had  similar 
Interests  but  varied  talents.  Their  varied 
talents  led  them  to  make  different  types  of 
contributions  to  hurian  welfare — but  each 
In  his  or  her  own  field  was  supreme. 

Roosevelt  was  the  supreme  leader  of  the 
people.  He  stirred  their  hearts  and  quick- 
ened their  pace  in  ihe  direction  of  social 
Justice.  Al  Smith  was  the  supreme  student 
of  the  practical  arl  cf  government.  He 
shaped  the  machiner'  of  the  State  to  meet 
the  needs  it  had  to  lerve.  Frances  Perkins 
was,  and  still  Is,  th»  supreme  student  of 
social  conditions  and  remedial  social  legis- 
lation. She  uncovend  the  facu  and  told 
us  what  to  do  about  t  hem. 

In  1911.  after  the  hcrrible  Triangle  fire,  the 
New  York  State  Facte  ry  Investigating  Com- 
mission was  formed.  The  commission  did 
not  limit  itself  to  how  our  factory  workers 
could  be  made  safe  from  fire.  It  extended 
its  work  to  all  the  hazards  of  industrial  life — 
the  economic  hazards  as  well  as  the  physical 
hazards — the  hazaras  i  )f  loss  ol  earning  power 
through  unemployment,  as  well  as  loss  of 
limb  or  sight  or  life  through  accident.  The 
study  of  these  hazardi  led  inescapably  to  the 
development  of  safeguards  against  them. 

By  far  my  most  impjrtant  act.  m  chairman 
of  this  factory  lnv<«tlgatlng  commission, 
was  to  appoint  Fran(es  Perkins  aa  Investi- 
gator for  the  commisiiion.  All  of  you  know 
that  the  success  of  a  body  of  this  kind  de- 
pends on  the  staff  m  Jch  more  than  on  the 
chairman.  With  a  d  IfTerent  chairman  th« 
achievements  of  tho  factory  commission 
might  have  been  prett  f  much  the  same.  But 
without  Frances  Peikins  they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  same.  For  Prances 
Perkins  brought  to  tl^ls  big  Job.  more  than 
30  years  ago,  those  qufcUtles  which  fitted  her 


preeminently  for  the 
lowed — qualitiee     of 
Integrity,      profound 


bigger  Jobs  that  fol- 

absolute    fearlessness. 

scholarship,     human 


understanding.   brlllU  nc«   of  intellect,   and 
common  sense. 

The  State  of  New  lork  is  a  tough  testing 
ground.  For  20  years  after  coming  with  the 
factory  commission.]  Miss  Perkins  grew 
steadily  In  stature,  in  public  recognition, 
and    In    public    responsibility.    During    her 


years  as  members  and 
York  State   Industrla 


industrial  commissioner,  she  administered 
with  foresight  and  u|iderstanding  an  ever- 
growing cod^  of  labor  aws  and  welfare  legis- 
lation.   But  the  skilled  administrator  never 


lost  the  quality  of  the 


chairman  of  the  New 
Board,   and   then 


ardent  advocate.    Our 


code  of  protective  legislation  was  never  so 


long  but  that  Miss  Perkins  wanted  to  make 
It  longer — and  make  It  better. 

The  women  of  America  may  be  eternally 
proud  that  their  first  representative  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  was  not  placed  there  be- 
cause she  was  a  woman.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  President  Roosevelt  would  have 
had  a  woman  In  his  Cabinet,  In  any  event. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  this  was  why  he  se- 
lected Frances  Perkins.  He  selected  her  be- 
cause she  was  the  best  qualified  person  for 
the  Job — because  the  record  of  her  accom- 
plishments made  her  selection  an  Inevitable 
one. 

The  catalog  of  Frances  Perkins'  achieve- 
ments as  Secretary  of  Labor  are  known  to  all 
of  us  here. 

During  the  economic  crisis  In  1933.  Miss 
Perkins  worked  without  rest  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  emergency  legislation — and  she 
always  insisted  that  It  must  include  protec- 
tion of  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  wage 
earner. 

In  1934,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  became 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Economic  Security.  Under  her  experienced 
guidance,  there  was  gathered  together  a  com- 
mittee of  exp>erts  who  assisted  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act.  No  finer  or 
more  unselfish  work  was  ever  undertaken  and 
successfully  concluded. 

In  1935.  in  order  to  make  the  worker  a 
freeman,  by  guaranteeing  his  right/to  belong 
to  a  union  and  bargain  collectively,  we  passed 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  op- 
position at  times  seemed  almost  insurmount- 
able. Miss  Perkins,  before  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  stoutly  championed  the  fair  princi- 
ples of  this  act,  and  aided  magnificently  In 
its  passage. 

During  the  second  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, the  wages-and-hours  law  was  enacted, 
and  since  then.  It  has  been  equitably  and  pro- 
gressively aaministered  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

With  the  advent  of  troubled  world  condi- 
tions, and  then  the  war,  all  of  the  perma- 
nent departments  of  our  Government  have 
become  in  fact.  If  not  in  name,  war  agencies. 
We  have  demonstrated  that  a  country  where 
labor  Is  free  can  outproduce  those  countries 
where  labor  has  been  enslaved.  Our  produc- 
tion record,  compared  with  our  own  record  in 
the  last  war.  proves  beyond  question  that  our 
labor  legislation  and  our  social-security  laws 
have  made  us  stronger  than  ever  before. 
Frances  Perkins,  during  her  whole  life,  has 
been  a  foremost  exponent  of  this  philosophy 
of  strength  through  democracy. 

As  the  American  leader  in  wartime  confer- 
ences, where  the  InternaUonal  problems  of 
labor  have  been  under  discussion,  otir  Ameri- 
can Secretary  has  been  a  tower  of  strength 
and  discernment. 

My  friends,  let  no  one  blindly  anticipate 
that  the  problems  of  the  future  will  be  less 
than  those  of  the  past. 

There  are  no  permanent  plateaus  on  which 
w«  may  rest  in  our  quest  for  economic  and 
social  justice.  We  must  continue  always  to 
aspire  and  to  climb.  We  must  regard  past 
achievements  merely  as  an  Inspiration  to 
future  achievements. 

Our  social-security  program  must  b«  ex- 
panded and  Improved,  Nation-wide  health 
Insurance  has  become  an  Imperative,  and 
it  must  be  made  an  actuality. 

Ten  million  families,  still  living  In  slums, 
must  be  assisted  by  their  Government  along 
the  way  to  decent  boiulng. 

AfOrmative  measures  must  be  taken  to  as- 
stu-e  full  postwar  employment  for  all  those 
who  are  eager  and  willing  to  work.  Toward 
this  end,  maximum  stimulation  of  private 
enterprise  must  t)e  reinforced  by  governmen- 
tal responsibility  to  present  involuntary 
Idleness. 

Full  employment  In  America,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, is  the  first  necessary  condition  for  per- 
manent peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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These  goals  will  not  be  attained  without 
•  struggle.  There  la  still  a  minority  who 
mistakenly  feel  that  it  will  profit  them  to 
hamstring  labor,  to  maintain  a  reserve  pool 
cf  unemployed,  and  to  call  a  halt  to  further 
extension  of  social  security.  There  is  still 
»  minority  who  have  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened after  the  last  war — who  do  not  realize 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  history  from 
repeating  Itself  Is  by  learning  from  experi- 
ence. 

The  liberal  and  progressive  forces  of  Amer- 
ica must  be  marshaled  as  never  before  to 
fight  for  the  future  of  America.  Our  total 
war  against  fascism  must  be  succeeded  by  a 
total  war  against  reaction  and  underprivl- 
lege  at  home.  We  must  wage  a  total  war 
for  economic  and  political  democracy. 

People  do  not  lose  their  Interest  In  this 
total  war  for  democracy  simply  because  they 
leave  a  particular  Job.  People  surrender  In 
this  struggle  only  when  they  grow  faint  of 
heart.  That  will  never  be  the  case  with  Pran- 
ces Perkins.  Wherever  she  may  be,  what- 
ever she  may  do,  her  whole  life  proves  that 
she  will  continue  to  be  a  militant  crusader 
In  the  battle  for  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

This  Is  not  a  farewell  meeting.  It  is 
merely  the  end  of  one  chapter  In  the  story 
of  our  friend  and  coworker.  Frances  Perkins. 
Miss  Perkins,  our  wish  for  you  Is  this:  May 
each  succeeding  chapter  in  your  endeavors 
be  as  useful  to  the  people  of  America  aa 
those  that  have  gone  before. 


Poland's  San  Fades  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  29  Ueguilative  day  of 

Monday.  June  25),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  •'Poland's  Sun  Fades  Again," 
written  by  William  Philip  Slmms,  and 
published  in  the  Wa.'ihington  Dally  News 
of  June  28.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

POLAint'a   9W   TKDXa   AOAUT 

(By  William  Philip  Slmms) 
8an  F«anci8CO.  June  28.— Today  is  the 
twcnty-sUth  anniversary  of  PolUh  independ- 
ence bestowed  by  the  Treaty  of  VersaUles 
signed  June  28.  1919.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury she  had  been  snuffed  out  by  the  Rus- 
slan-Prusslan-Ausirlan  partition. 

Today,  barring  some  unexpected  turn  for 
the  better,  also  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
PolUh  eclipse.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tragic 
Ironies  of  the  Second  World  War  that,  for 
her  part  in  the  great  Allied  victory,  Poland 
should  have  to  pay  with  her  life. 

Poland  haa  one  more  chance,  but  it  is  a 
illm  one.  It  depends  on  whether  or  not  tha 
••free  and  unfettered  elections'  promised  by 
the  Big  Three  at  Yalta  are  actually  held  on 
the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  and  secret  bal- 
lot. Russia.  In  all  her  28  years  since  the 
Revolution,  has  held  no  such  election.  How 
a  Soviet-controlled  Poland  can  perform  thU 
feat,  therefore,  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  can  be  done  only  If  three  steps  are  taken, 
beginning  now. 

1.  The  Polish  news  blackout  must  be  lifted, 
fiotirces  of  Information  must  be  made  accessi- 
ble as  they  are  in  the  United  States  and 
Britain. 


a.  The  1.300,000  Polish  exUea— soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  Polish  slaveworkers  In  Ger- 
inany,  and  refugees  generally — must  be  al- 
lowed and  assisted  to  return  to  their  homes 
freely.  They  must  not  be  "screened"  to  make 
certain  they  will  toe  the  Moscow- Warsaw 
party  line. 

3.  The  elections  should  be  supervised  by 
competent,  neutral  observers. 

Aa  this  was  written  the  announcement  of 
a  new  provisional  government  was  nu)men- 
tarlly  expected  from  Moscow.  Prestimably  it 
was  to  comply  with  Yalta,  hence  should  be 
on  a  broad,  democratic  basis. 

Instead,  according  to  reports.  It  will  have 
SI  members,  16  of  whom  are  of  Communist 
persuasion  and  5  non-Communist.  Yet,  of 
the  5  major  parties  In  Poland  at  the  time 
of  the  last  election  the  Commvmlsta  were  by 
all  odds  the  smallest. 

A  democratically  organized  regime,  of 
course,  would  have  had  proportional  repre- 
sentation: Three  or  four  each  from  the  Na- 
tional, Christian  Democrat,  Socialist,  Peas- 
ant, and  Communist  Parties.  Polish  under- 
grotind  leaders  do  not  appear  In  the  Une-up 
at  all.  They  are  in  a  Soviet  prison  following 
their  strange  arrest  last  March  and  even 
stranger  trial  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Big  Three,  on  whom  the  world — and 
especially  the  little  nations — must  pin  Its 
faith  for  an  Indefinite  time  to  come,  have 
little  to  be  proud  of  in  their  liaudling  of  help- 
less Poland. 

In  a  secret  protocol  attached  to  the  Anglo- 
Polish  treaty  of  alliance  of  1939,  Britain  and 
Poland  pledged  themselves  to  make  no  agree- 
ment with  a  third  power  which  would  "preju- 
dice either  the  sovereignty  or  territorial  In- 
vlolabUlty  of  the  other  party     •     •     *." 

Expediency,  therefore,  is  clearly  the  only 
excuse  either  for  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
whose  policy.  In  the  main,  has  been  to  go 
along  with  BrlUin.  Lord  Halifax  made  It 
coursgeously  plain,  here  in  San  Francisco, 
that  If  one  of  the  great  powers  insists  on  a 
given  course  the  others  can  only  acquiesce  or 
go  to  war. 

Which  makes  It  all  the  more  impressive 
that,  at  their  forthcoming  meeiin»{  in  Ger- 
many, Marshal  Stalin.  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  and  President  Truman  should  do 
something  to  Implement  the  Yalta  pledge 
to  give  Poland  the  promised  free  and  unfet- 
tered elections.  The  prestige  of  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  among  other  things,  la 
very  much  at  stake. 


OPA  end  Sugar 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  wnr  twukia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAilVEfl 

Fridan.  June  29.  194S 
Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Price  Control  Act  passed  the  House  a  few 
days  ago  we  have  heard  it  referred  to  by 
the  newswrlters  and  radio  commentators 
as  a  Republican  victory,  a  coalition  vic- 
tory, and  what  not 

All  of  them  are  welcome  to  their  opin- 
ions, but  as  for  myself  and  Judging  from 
the  press  comments  and  the  thousands 
of  letters  and  telegrams  the  Members  of 
Congress  have  received,  It  was  a  victory 
for  the  American  people. 

The  most  gratifying  response  was  that 
from  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Anderson.  According  to  the  press 
be  said  he  was  "pleased  with  the  action 


of  the  House."  He  further  related  that 
the  amendment  relative  to  meat  placed 
in  his  hands  a  weapon  to  deal  with  the 
black  market  and  to  channel  more  meat 
to  the  dinner  table.  Also,  it  gives  him 
authority  to  require  afBrmative  proof  of 
the  destination  of  every  carcass  of  beef. 
He  stated  he  intended  to  revoke  the 
license  of  smy  slaughterer  furnishing 
meat  to  the  black  market. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  im- 
portance of  these  victories.  We  have 
right  and  Justice  on  our  side  and  are 
supported  by  the  solid  sentiment  of  the 
Ijeople.  It  must  be  remembered,  and  I 
wsait  to  emphasize  it  here,  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive, through  the  extraordinary  war 
powers  granted,  and  under  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  Stabiliz^ition  Act  and 
other  laws,  has  complete  power  to  con- 
trol prices  and  prevent  wild  inflation. 
Let  there  he  no  misunderstanding  about 
that. 

All  of  our  troubles  have  been  admin- 
istrative and  not  legislative.  We  trusted 
the  regulative  authorities  and  they  failed. 
Then  it  became  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  intelligent  direction. 
Itie  cause  of  the  meat  shortage  was 
made  clear  In  the  debate  last  week.  The 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  liberal- 
izing the  program  for  local  slaughterers 
will  undoubtedly  afford  some  relief 
shortly  after  July  1.  But  it  wiirtake 
many  months  to  correct  the  meat  short- 
Age  condition. 

Now  as  the  canning  season  is  upon  us 
we  are  face  to  face  with  a  severe  sugar 
shortage.  Already  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  housewives  cannot  use  their 
rationing  stamps  because  the  only  sugar 
available  is  that  which  has  drifted  Into 
the  black  market,  and  home  canning  al- 
lotments have  been  stopped  in  many 
States.  The  reasons  for  the  sugar  short- 
age are  well  known  to  all  of  us.  Faulty 
rationing,  failure  to  stimulate  sugar  pro- 
duction during  the  past  3  years,  and 
faulty  allocation  of  manpower  are  the 
basic  causes. 

The  story  of  sugar  under  New  Deal 
management  Is  similar  to  that  of  meat. 
Cuba  Is  the  largest  single  cane-sugar 
producer—having  a  capacity  of  about 
6.000.000  tons  per  year.  Philippine  pro- 
duction has  been  out  rtnce  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  production  Is 
about  1.500.000  tons  a  year  all  told. 

Beet-sugar  production  In  this  country 
was  running  around  1.900.000  tons  a 
year  In  1941  and  has  been  going  down 
since  then  because  of  admlni.slralion  di- 
rection and  failure   to  understand  Uie 

problem.  ^  ^.. 

We  can  use  8  000  000  ton.'^  of  sugar  thte 
year  but  only  6,221.000  tons  will  be  avail- 
able. Sugar  Is  not  just  a  luxury  in- 
gredient. It  Is  aL«o  a  very  ImporUnt  and 
btralcgic  material  In  wartime,  both  for 
Its  food  value  and  as  a  source  of  alcohol 
to  make  syntheUc  rubber  and  smoktiess 

powder. 

The  answer  to  the  sugar  question,  ac- 
cording to  recent  reports,  goes  back  to 
1942.  when  we  were  losing  ships  in  the 
Caribbean  by  enemy  submarines— our 
War  Food  Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  had  to  do 
with  sugar,  figuring  that  they  could  net 
find  rhips  to  bring  us  more  than  3,000.000 
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ton.<5  of  suRar  from  Cuba  In  1943.  so  they 
contracted  for  only  2.700.000  tons.  The 
Cubans  wanted  to  plant  5,000.000  tons  at 
their  own  risk  for  1943  and  store  the 
extra  tons  on  the  chance  that  sooner  or 
later  the  submarine  menace  would  be 
reduced,  which  it  eventually  was,  to  zero. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  United 
States  authorities  discouraged  the  idea. 
Anyway,  as  the  plan  worked  out,  for  the 
past  2  years  Cuba  has  only  planted  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  sugar  it 
can  raise.  To  make  matters  worse  they 
are  suffering  from  a  drought  this  year. 
So.  barring  some  sort  of  miracle,  we 
cannot  get  back  to  normal  sugar  pro- 
duction inside  of  2  years. 

The  story  of  meat  and  sugar  makes  an 
interesting  commentary  on  the  theory 
that  the  bureaucrats  here  in  Washing- 
ton are  capable  of  doing  all  the  thinking 
and  planning  for  every  person  and  every 
activity  in  the  United  States.  These 
facts  are  certainly  no  comfort  to  the 
thousands  of  small  local  food  processors 
throughout  the  country,  many  of  whom 
will  be  forced  to  close  their  plants  before 
the  year  is  out.  These  mistakes  cannot 
be  corrected  overnight,  but  to  correct 
them  at  all  we  must  now  begin  with  sen- 
sible direction  by  people  who  know  the 
business. 

You  are  again  reminded  that  meat, 
sugar,  and  other  articles  of  food  con- 
tinue to  go  overseas  in  huge  quantities 
on  lend-lease  and  to  countries  making  no 
contribution  whatsoever  to  the  war  effort. 
I  have  stated  on  this  floor  many  times, 
and  I  reiterate  today,  that  lend-lease 
should  be  stopped  all  over  the  world  im- 
mediately, except  to  China,  and  Con- 
gress review  the  entire  problem. 

Our  primary  job  today  is  to  win  the 
war.  and  our  first  job  as  far  as  food  is 
concerned  is  to  feed  our  armed  forces 
and  the  second  is  to  make  secure  a 
healthy  diet  for  our  people  in  this  coun- 
try.   Our  first  duty  is  to  our  own. 


Stop  War  Manpower  Expansion 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  is  seeking  to 
open  up  600  new  offices  throughout  the 
United  States  to  extend  Its  tentacles  of 
bureaucracy  further  down  into  the  small 
villages.  I  understand  that  a  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate is  considering  whether  or  not  the 
$18.000  000  that  the  other  body  placed 
in  the  bill  will  come  back  to  the  House. 
For  fear  it  may  come  back  to  the  House. 
I  want  to  insert  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord touching  on  that  problem,  the  war 
manpower  problem,  on  the  theory  it  may 
be  of  Interest  to  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission Is  attempting  to  expand  Its  or- 
ganization to  the  point  of  becoming  one 


and  are  attempting 


the  use  of  the  State  employment  services 


which  were  loaned 


during  the  war  unde-  the  promise  of  the 
President  that  all  :iuch  State  services 
would  be  returned  o  the  States  when 
the  war  emergency  if  over. 

Nation,  rather  than 
of  such  a  Federal 


of  the  biggest  bureai  cratic  organizations 
in  the  Nation.  Thos » in  charge,  visualiz- 
ing the  end  of  the  uar.  are  now  asking 
the  Congress  for  gr<  ater  appropriations 


to  make  permanent 


to  the  Government 


Many  States  in  the 
to  see  the  extension 
bureaucracy,  as  visialized  by  the  War 
Manpower  Commission,  want  these  State 


employment  services 
States. 
The  Legislature  of 


now  returned  to  the 
Illinois' is  demand- 


ing such  return  in  my  State  and  Cover 


nor  Green  of  Illinois, 


22,  sent  the  followini ;  telegram  to  Presi 


dent  Truman,  which 


l/n 


IT 


The  Honorable  Haert 
President  of  the 
The  While  Housi 
I   respectfully   urge 
ments  in  the  manpow 
from  the  favorable 
It   advisable   to  take 
restoring   the  employcAent 
operation  and  supervia)  sn 
ported   by  numerous 
nessmen  In  Illinois.  wh!i 
of  both  workers  and  e 
served  by  such  action 
ment   service,    under 
labor  would  meet  ever 
necessities  of  the  war 
its   closer   association 
activity.     I  hope  this 
early  and  favorable  attention. 

DW  tCHT 


under  date  of  June 


reads  as  follows: 


1945 


JuNi  22, 
Tkuman, 
ited  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
that    recent    develop- 
situatlon,  resulting 
of  the  war.  make 
l^ompt   action  toward 
service  to  State 
This  view  Is  sup- 
nlzatlons  of  busi- 
assert  that  the  needs 
niployees  would  best  he 
ind  that  the  employ- 
State   director   of 
more  effectively  the 
)rogram  by  reason  of 
with    local    Industrial 
will  receive  your 


proj  ress 


orgar 


Ihe 


m  atter 


one  of  your  States. 
fou  look  into  it  be- 


|e  useless  expensive 
3ureaucracies  could 


H.  Green. 
(iovemor  of  Illinois. 

Let  me  give  you  th  ?  picture  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Feden  1  Government  and 
particularly  the  War  1  Manpower  Commis- 
sion in  direct  oppositi  m  to  the  will  of  the 
State  legislature  ani  the  Governor  of 
Illinois,  and  I  am  cermiin  if  you  Members 
of  Congress  will  look  Into  the  matter  you 
will  find  that  the  Pedferal  Government  is 
making  such  expansion  for  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  Ffederal  Security  Ad- 
ministration through  jthe  War  Manpower 
Commission  into  ever 
I  would  suggest  that 
fore  It  is  too  late,  aiid  it  is  my  opinion 
that  a  tremendous  pmount  of  money 
could  be  saved  and  tl 
expansion  of  Federal 
be  curbed  and  preverit  such  duplication 
of  such  governmental]  services  in  a  reck- 
less waste  of  the  people's  money. 

At  this  point  I  insert  a  letter  under 
date  of  May  2  addressed  to  me  from  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  which  con- 
veys the  information! 
tion  is  setting  up  23 
State  offices  in  Illind 
County.  They  aires  dj 
such  offices  and  the 
that  these  22  additional  offices  are  pro- 
vided for  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  This  is  only  the  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  their  lettejr  of  an  expansion 
that  will  further  covet  my  State  and  the 
various  States  of  the  Union.  They  say 
that  additional  men  qnd  women  to  staff 
the  offices  will  be  recruited  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the  letter 


hat  this  organiza- 

additional  down- 

s  outside  of  Cook 

have  a  number  of 

letter  informs  me 


Is  signed  by  Paul  McNutt,  Chairman. 
I  herewith  insert  the  letter: 

War  Manpower  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  2.  1945. 
Hon.  Chari.es  W.  Vursell, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Vursell:  The  number 
of  local  United  States  Employment  Service 
oCQces  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  is 
now  being  increased  under  funds  provided  In 
a  supplemental  appropriation  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944.  Attached  hereto  is 
a  list  of  the  proposed  locations  of  the  new 
ofBces  to  be  opened  In  your  State. 

Some  of  these  proposed  locations  have  been 
serviced  as  Itinerant  offices.  The  personnel 
that  has  been  serving  these  itinerant  points 
In  the  past  will  be  attached  to  the  perma- 
nent offices  as  they  are  set  up.  We  will  trans- 
fer qualified  and  trained  personnel  to  the 
other  new  offices  and  supplement  it  with 
additional  personnel  which  may  be  required 
In  order  to  adequately  staff  these  offices  and 
fully  service  the  community.  This  supple- 
mental personnel  will  be  recruited  through 
Civil  Service  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours. 

PAUt  V.  McNinT. 

Chairman. 

Here  is  the  additional  offices  to  be 
opened  up  in  Illinois,  none  of  which  are 
wanted  or  are  necessary: 

War    Manpower    Commission — New    Offices 
FOR  THE  Veterans'  Expansion  Program 

ILLINOIS 

Calumet  City,  Elmhurst,  Geneva,  Wood- 
stock. Belvldere,  Streator,  Dixon,  Galena. 
Macomb,  Monmouth.  Canton.  Kewanee,  Lin- 
coln, Pontiac,  Paris.  Beardstown.  Taylorvllle, 
Mount  Carmel,  Robinson,  Carml,  Metropolis, 
DuQuoln. 

Illinois,  which  we  think  is  a  rather  Im- 
portant State  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation 
and  which  we  are  proud  to  say  has  over 
$110,000,000  in  its  State  treasury,  wants 
to  take  care  of  its  own  veterans  and  serv- 
ices to  labor  and  does  not  want  this  fur- 
ther expansion  of  the  War  Manpower 
Conunission  under  Mr.  McNutt  of  the 
Federal  Security  Administration. 

Illinois  for  2  years,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Governor  Green  and  with 
a  patriotic  legislature,  has  been  prepar- 
ing to  take  care  not  only  of  the  return- 
ing veterans  in  securing  for  them  jobs 
and  m  helping  to  rehabilitate  the 
wounded  through  vocational  and  trade 
schools,  but  it  has  prepared  to  take  care 
of  job  placement  for  all  who  want  to 
work  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those 
civilians  who  have  become  physically 
handicapped  in  war  work  or  in  any  other 
civilian  capacity. 

All  the  Governor  of  Illinois  and  the 
Illinois  Legislature  want  is  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  return  the  Illinois 
State  Employment  Service  back  to  the 
State  which  loaned  it  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  period  of  the  emergency. 

The  public  officials  of  Illinois,  the  peo- 
ple who  have  the  greatest  personal  in- 
terest in  their  friends  and  neighbors 
within  the  confines  of  that  State,  have 
set  up  one  of  the  best  organizations  in 
the  United  States  to  do  this  job.  They 
are  doing  this  job  and  will  continue  to 
do  it  without  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
task. 
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The  Governor  and  the  LegislatAjj-e  of 
Illinois,  representing  our  people  and  our 
veterans  have  created,  through  statute, 
a  State  commission  on  veterans'  rehabili- 
tation and  employment  which  provides 
for  a  coordinating  and  information  serv- 
ice In  every  locality  In  Dlinois.  The  State 
service,  through  the  division  of  rehabili- 
tation, the  mental  hospitals,  the  State 
employment  service,  the  State  health  de- 
partment, and  the  State  department  of 
agriculture,  completes  the  picture  to  give 
the  veteran  every  service  possible  under 
both  State  and  Federal  law  supplement- 
ing the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Yet.  with  this  fine  organization  which 
will  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned, 
the  War  Manpower  Commission,  seek- 
ing to  expand  and  perpetuate  itself  in  a 
giant  bureaucratic  organization,  insists 
on  opening  up  a  complete  set  of  offices  in 
Illinois  to  do  the  same  work,  and  I  re- 
peat, this  centralization  of  power  and 
authority  and  intrusion  of  the  tentacles 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  into 
every  State  in  the  Union  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  is  under  way,  and  should 
be  held  up  and  denied. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  read  you  A 
letter  from  a  prominent  serviceman  In 
Illinois  who  is  well  Informed  and  in- 
terested in  the  veterans: 

June  16,  1945. 
Eon.  Charles  W.  Vitrscll, 

Member  of  Congress,  House  of  Reprt' 
sentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vursell:  Briefly  the 
program  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
bolls  down  to  a  few  fundamental  facts.  It 
Is  an  emergency  organization  to  deal  with 
war  production.  It  was  made  possible  with 
the  cooperation  of   the  several  States. 

Its  present  expansion  plans  have  In  mind 
service  to  veterans  in  the  postwar  period.  I 
take  the  position  that  these  services  should 
be  returned  to  the  States  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Illinois  the  veterans'  State  commission 
will  have  120  field  offices  where  the  veterans 
may  receive  a  complete  service  Including 
employment  placement.  The  Dlinois  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  have  a  field  organization 
to  train  and  supervise  the  commission  or- 
ganization In  employment.  Illinois  can 
adequately  meet  the  situation  it  the  Illinois 
employment  service  is  returned  to  the  State. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  ^here  Is  no 
necessity  for  continuing  and  expanding  the 
War  Manpower  Commission  or  the  Selective 
Service  Act  in  such  endeavor.  The  Illinois 
commission,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  our  State  agencies  are  fully  equipped  to 
give  the  proper  care,  attention,  and  guidance 
to  all  veterans. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  has 
passed,  and  the  Governor  has  signed  a  bill 
creating  a  commission  which  takes  over  the 
work  formerly  done  by  the  Governor's  com- 
mittee on  veterans'  rehabilitation  and  em-, 
ployment  and  expands  that  work.  TTils 
commission  wUl  have  ample  funds  not  only 
to  thoroughly  coordinate  State  agencies  but 
to  give  direct  counseling,  advising,  and  as- 
Rlstance  to  all  veterans.  That  work,  among 
other  things,  wUl  assist  In  placing  veterans 
In  direct  contact  with  the  proper  agencies  to 
get  the  assistance  required  and  which  wUI 
foUow  each  individual  carefully.  asslstUig 
the  veteran  until  the  best  results  arc  accom- 
plished. 

The  value  of  the  State  organization,  as 
compared  with  the  three  Federal  organiza- 
tions operating  in  the  States  is  that  It  gives 


a  complete  and  careful  personal  service  under 
one  agency  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and 
not  the  Government.  We  do  not  want  or 
need  these  agencies  meddling  In  our  State 
aCTairs  if  the  Government  will  return  to  our 
State  its  employment  service. 


A  Modem  Midnight  Ride  by  Paul  Revere 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  Members  of  the  House 
and,  through  the  medium  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  each  good  American, 
some  pertinent  questions,  as  follows: 

If  it  had  been  within  your  power  to 
do  so — 

Would  you  have  prevented  the  mid- 
night ride  of  Paul  Revere? 

Would  you  have  forced  George  Wash- 
ington, over  his  protest,  to  become  our 
king? 

Would  you  have  prevented  the  as- 
sembling of  the  founding  fathers  who 
wrought  our  Constitution? 

Would  you  now  be  willing  to  tear  to 
Shreds  our  Bill  of  Rights? 

Of  course,  you  would  not.  Your  an- 
swer to  each  of  those  questions  would 
be  an  emphatic  "No." 

Now,  I  shall  ask  a  more  pertinent 
question. 

Are  you  willing  to  sit  by  Idly,  while  the 
Congress  is  considering  the  passage  of 
certain  legislation  which  would  abolish 
our  democracy  and  give  us  a  totalitarian 
government? 

If  you  are  not,  then  now  Is  the  time 
for  action  by  you. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
to  which  I  refer  has  been  obscured  by 
many  "red  herrings,"  many  good  Ameri- 
cans will  be  astounded  to  learn  that  the 
proposal  to  create  a  permanent  FEPC 
would  abolish  our  democracy  and  give 
us  a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 

I  pointed  this  out  in  a  thorough  and 
convincing  analysis  of  this  proposal  in 
a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 
Tuesday.  June  26.  Any  good  lawyer  will 
tell  you  that  my  analysis  is  correct. 

The  title  of  that  speech  was  as  follows: 

Shall  we  lay  the  heavy  hand  of  the  FEPC 
bureaucracy  upon  our  churches,  schools,  and 
fraternal  orders,  upon  our  courts,  local  elec- 
tions, and  local  governments,  upon  our  mer- 
chants and  our  farmers? 

In  my  limited  sphere,  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  I  have  done  my  best 
to  sound  the  bugle  call  to  arouse  all  good 
Americans  to  the  danger  of  having  our 
liberty  destroyed.  All  Americans  who 
love  liberty  must  join  in  this  fight. 

It  is  now  time  to  have  a  modern  mid- 
night ride  by  Paul  Revere.  It  is  again 
time  to  be — 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm. 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm. 


It  Is  time  for  every  good  American  to 
sound  the  alarm.  I  hope  that  all  pa- 
triots. Including  the  publishers  of  news- 
papers and  trade  journals,  who  believe 
In  democracy.  In  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  other  provisons  of  the  Btll  of  Rights, 
will  adopt  all  appropriate  means  to  give 
full  publicity  to  the  novel  and  revolu- 
tionary form  of  government  which  would 
be  established  by  a  permanent  FEPC. 

Such  appropriate  means  could  well  in- 
clude editorials,  full-page  or  half-page 
advertisements  containing  a  good  analy- 
sis of  the  proposed  bill,  and  reprinting 
and  distributing  copies  of  such  good 
analysis. 

Do  not  wait  for  someone  else  to  sound 
the  alarm.    Do  it  yourself,  and  do  it  now. 


Congressional  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non- 
pareil : 

CONCRCSSIONAL    SALARIES 

Certain  writers  seem  to  think  it  would  be 
all  right  for  Members  of  Congress  to  raise 
their  salaries  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  or  even 
$25,000. 

But  they  violently  criticize  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  voting  them- 
selves a  $2,500  annual  expense  allowance. 

We  submit  this  was  the  proper  and  honor- 
able thing  to  do. 

Expenses  of  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  since  Washing- 
ton became  so  crowded.  The  war  has  added 
to  their  burdens.  It  probably  costs  the  aver- 
age Congressman  25  to  60  percent  more  to 
live  In  the  Capital  than  it  did  5  years  ago. 
On  top  of  this  most  Congressmen  have  n\ore 
constituents  to  entertain  than  ever  laefore. 
Some  have  to  hire  extra  clerks  to  take  care 
of  their  correspondence  and  pay  them  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Telepho  e  calls  and 
telegrams  have  multiplied  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  no  more  than  It  did  l>efore 
the  war. 

Members  of  Congress  are  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  these  extra  expenses  and  they 
ought  not  to  be  squeamish  atx)Ut  taking  the 
money. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  they  entered 
Into  a  contract  with  their  constituents  to 
represent  them  in  Congress  for  $10,000  per 
year,  and  therefore  aren't  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement money  for  extra  expenses. 

We  are  by  no  means  convinced  that  con- 
gressional salaries  should  be  Increased.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  is  a  good  round  sum  and. 
In  our  opinion,  very  few  Congressmen  are 
worth  more  than  that. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  t>eMcve  the  country 
would  get  laetter  Congressmen  for  $15,000 
than  for  $10,000  a  year.  We  have  no  abler 
Congressmen  than  we  had  a  generation  ago 
when  the  salary  was  only  $5,000  a  year. 

But  congressional  expenses  are  much 
higher  and  the  Government  should  take  care 
of  the  increase.  Just  as  business  firms  pay  the 
Increased  expenses  of  their  representatives. 
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Instead  of  raising  congressional  salaries 
we  favor  an  allowance  up  to  t5  000  a  year  to 
corer  Incr-eased  congressional  expenses.  In- 
clucUng  suitable  living  quarters  In  Wasb- 
ingtoo. 

Similar  allowances  should  be  provided 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  perhaps  other 
oAclals  who  have  to  live  In  Washington  tem- 
porully.  The  President  shovxld  also  be  given 
•  Mgger  expense  allowance. 


Department  of  Peace  Would  Be  Created — 
H.  R,  3628  Is  Introduced — Proposal 
Is  Subject  of  Comment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  presented,  for  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues.  H.  R.  3628.  a  bill  to  create 
a  Department  of  Peace.  Language  of 
the  measure  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  there  shall  be 
at  the  seat  of  government  an  executive  de- 
partment to  be  known  as  the  Department  of 
Peace,  at  the  head  of  which  shall  be  a  Secre- 
tary of  Peace,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  116.000  per  an- 
num. 

(b>  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  of 
Peace  an  Under  Secretary  of  Peace,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
who  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
•lO.OOO  p«r  annum.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary.  The  Under 
Secretary  shall  also  perform  such  other  du- 
ties as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Peace  shall  have 
the  duty — 

(a)  Of  formulating  and  publicizing  educa- 
tional programs  for  promoting  better  under- 
standing of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
and  better  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  relations  and  of 
cooperation  among  nations; 

(b)  Of    enccuraglng    the    Interchange    of 
and  persons  between  colleges,  churches. 

et»lc  organizations  and  other  institutions. 
organlEations,  and  groups  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  other  similar 
Institutions,  organizations,  and  groups  in 
other  countries,  on  the  other  hand: 

(c)  Of  assisting  educational  Institutions 
and  religious  organizations  in  the  United 
States  In  formulating  educational  programs 
dealing  with  International  relations.  Inter- 
national cooperation,  and  the  problems  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  very  real  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  Evidence  of  this 
concern  is  well  expressed  in  the  article 
by  Da\1d  Lawrence,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  June  26.  It 
follows : 

DKPXXTlf  ENT  or  PXACK  DECXAKED  UNITED  ST.KTES 

Need — WarrKX    Would    Form    Commission 
Hevded  bt  Stettinius  and  Byrnes 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Yes,  President  Truman  will  sign  the  United 
Nations  Cliarter,  tlic   Senate   will   ratify   iu 


due   time — and   then 
tions  of  the  world  set 
dispute    to    arise    befor; 
chinery  of  the  new 
that  the  way  to  prevent 
develop  over  the  years 
prejudices  harden,  and 
are  high,   try  to  find 
down? 


4hat?     WlU   the   na- 

down  to  wait  for  a 

bringing    the    ma- 

e  Into  action?     Is 

war — to  let  disputes 

see  positions  and 

then,  when  passions 

I  way  to  cool   them 
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Billions  are  spent  for 
tions.  but  virtually  nothlhg 
war  except  when  a  crU  is 
State  Department  is  in 
tions  with  foreign  gov(  rnraents 
multitude    of    business 
American  business  and 
Interests  abroad,  but  thfere 
of  the  Goverrmient  whic  h 
attention  to  the  subject 


ipar  and  war  prepara- 

Is  spent  to  prevent 
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charge  of  our  rela- 
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the  individual  with 
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Senator  Wilet,  of 
had   a   good   idea   aboi^ 
speech  about  it  in  the 
suggested  that  a 
tablished.  to  concentra 
the  maintenance  of 
It  because  at  the  time 
In  war.    Now  the  Unit 
an  organization  and  t 
America  to  take  the 
special  department  of 
on  the  all-impxjrtant 
tion  in  such  a  league. 

The    American 
Peace  might  well  be  its 
slst  not  merely  of 
Department,  but  also 
Commerce  Departments 
Houses  of  Congress, 
mission  should  have  a 
Interest  of  efficiency 
being    crossed    all 
clear  through  the  State 
Is  not  the  slightest 
cation  should  occur 
partment   and   the   new 
can  and  should  work 

A  man  of  Cabinet 
the  American  Commi 
and  become  thereby  the 
can  delegation  to  the 
ference.    The  first  man 
should  be  Edward  R 
has  served  for  nearly 
Department  and  knows 
that  organization,  but 
the  American  commissi)  m 
He  now  has  made  the 
mats  throughout  the 
technique  of  conference 
the  provisions  of  the  new 


W  sconsin. 
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Republican, 

this    and   made   a 

a  year  ago.    He 
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by  physical  force  or  threats  of  such  force. 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  America  Com- 
mission should  not  begin  at  once  to  exert 
such  moral  force. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  desire  of 
one  of  my  constituents  as  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  to  bring  this  impor- 
tant proposal  to  the  President's  atten- 
tion: 

MoHGANTOWN,  W.  Va.,  JuTie  27,  1945. 
Hon.  Habrt  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  In  order  that  the 
new  United  Nations  Charter  recently  signed 
at  San  Francisco  may  properly  function, 
there  must  be  a  fundamental  understand- 
ing of  international  relations  by  all  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  To  accomplish  this, 
there  must  be  a  broad  educational  program 
conducted  on  both  the  national  and  Inter- 
national levels. 

Political  science,  properly  referred  to  as 
the  science  ol  government,  has  essentially 
failed  the  people  during  your  generation  and 
mine  or  we  would  not  have  experienced  two 
devastating  World  Wars  in  a  period  of  25 
years.  Industrial  science,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  performed  mar- 
vels In  improving  the  general  conditions 
under  which  we  live,  yet,  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  developed  weapons  with  which  modern 
civilization  may  be  destroyed  under  the  proc- 
ess of  war. 

The  destruction  of  man  and  property  dur- 
ing World  War  II  illustrates  clearly  the 
absolute  necessity  for  all  of  us  to  direct 
our  efforts  from  now  on  toward  educating 
world  public  opinion  In  the  ways  of  peace. 
If  this  had  been  done  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  we  might  well  have  avoided  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  this  war.  The  cost  of  an 
adequate  peace  program  In  this  country 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  one  modern 
battleship,  and  there  is  no  question  of  a 
doubt  that  the  people  today  are  eager  and 
ready  to  follow  a  leadership  that  looks  toward 
peace. 

To  aid  in  obtaining  this  objective  and  to 
aid  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  function 
most  effectively.  I  propose  that  there  be 
created  a  department  of  peace  to  be  headed 
by  a  secretary  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  on  a  plane  of  equality 
with  all  other  members.  The  secretary  of 
peace  should  formulate  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  a  better  understanding  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  international  relation- 
ship of  all  people  of  the  world.  Our  col- 
leges, universities,  high  schools,  churches  and 
religious  organizations  should  be  encouraged 
to  teach  such  a  program.  Every  encourage- 
ment should  be  offered  to  scholars  to  study 
and  write  in  the  field  of  world  problems. 

Within  the  limits  of  discretion,  our  Gov- 
ernment should  encourage  other  countries 
to  carry  on  similar  activities.  Peace  is  pos- 
sible only  if  the  people  generally  become 
actively  interested  in  it  and  ftel  that  they 
have  a  vital  part  to  play  in  its  realization. 

The  creation  of  a  department  of  peace  in 
the  Cabinet  will,  in  my  Judgment,  be  the 
most  important  step  we  can  take  In  this 
x:ountry  to  advance  world  peace  now  that  we 
have  signed  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I 
trust  that  you  will  give  this  proposal  your 
earnest  consideration. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

R.  M.  Davis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  Amer- 
ica assumes  the  leadership  in  effective 
machinery  for  the  continuing  program  to 
eliminate  war.  This  country  can  and 
must  fabricate,  within  the  framework  of 
its  governmental  structure,  the  pattern 
for  permanent  peace. 
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Elective  Order  for  Permission  To  Make 
Liquor  Should  Be  Rescinded 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  order  of  the  War  Production  Board 
with  which  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion appears  to  have  concurred  permit- 
ting distillers  to  take  a  further  holiday 
during  July  for  making  liquor  should  be 
rescinded.  It  is  not  right  that  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  needed  for  human 
consumption  and  for  feed  to  fatten  live- 
stock for  meat  should  go  for  making  liq- 
uor. The  dire  shortage  of  sugar  is  known 
to  everyone. 

I  am  including  herewith  copies  of  let- 
ters I  have  written  today  to  the  Honor- 
able J.  A.  Krug.  Director  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  and  the  Honorable  Mar- 
vin Jones,  War  Food  Administrator,  de- 
manding that  this  order  be  rescinded  so 
we  may  have  the  grain  to  help  provide 
more  food  not  only  for  ourselves  but  to 
share  with  the  starving  people  of  devas- 
tated Europe. 

June  29,  1945. 
Mr.  Marvin  Jones, 

War  Food  Administrator, 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  The  order  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  permitting  the  use  of  sev- 
eral million  bushels  of  grain  for  the  manu- 
facture of  beverage  alcohol  ought  to  be 
rescinded  immediately.  The  grain  allocated 
to  the  distillers  under  authority  of  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  to  be  used  for  liquor 
purposes  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  dis- 
tillers and  be  used  for  food  and  feed  pur- 
poses. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  dire  need  of 
grain  for  feeding  livestock  to  help  take  care 
of  an  acute  shortage  of  meat.  You  are  also 
familiar  with  the  need  of  this  grain  for  food 
not  only  for  our  own  people  but  to  take  care 
of  commitments  to  feed  starving  people  of 
countries  that  were  overrun  by  the  Nazis. 

We  are  at  a  most  critical  period  of  the  war. 
The  supply  of  food  is  short.  The  demand  is 
great.  Our  farmers  and  producers  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  meet  that  demand.  Cer- 
tainly it  can't  be  right  that  you  or  anyone 
else  should  approve  the  use  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  to  be  diverted  to  make  bever- 
age alcohol. 

I  trust  you  will  cooperate  to  prevent  the 
use  of  this  grain  for  such  unnecessary  and 
inexcusable  purposes. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  H.  Rees. 

JUNE  29,  1945. 
Mr.  J.  A.  KRUG. 

Director,  War  Production  Beard, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Krug:  This  letter  is  written  for 
the  purpose  of  requesting  you  to  rescind  an 
order  issued  by  the  War  Production  Board 
that  permits  the  distillers  to  manufacture 
alcohol  for  liquor  purposes. 

This  order  wUl  permit  distillers  to  con- 
sume a  hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  for 
beverage  alcohol  that  Is  sorely  needed  for 
food  and  feed  purposes.  The  grain  that 
will  go  for  beverage  alcohol  Is  not  only  needed 
to  supply  the  food  demands  of  our  people 
and  the  starving  people  of  Europe,  but  It  is 
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also  needed  to  feed  our  livestock  to  help 
take  care  of  the  shortage  of  meat  that  has 
become  so  acute  In  this  country. 

The  order  to  permit  food  products  to  be 
used  for  alcohol  at  this  critical  time  U 
wholly  unwarranted  and  ought  to  be  re- 
scinded Immediately. 

Edward  H.  Rees. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast made  on  June  24,  1945,  by  Upton 
Close: 

CLOSE-UPS    OF   THE    NEWS AMERICANISM 

Human  liberties  and  decencies  are  the 
product  of  moderation,  but  are  destroyed  by 
extremes.  Republics  and  all  governments  by 
and  for  the  people  exist  through  moderation 
In  all  things.  Right  now  a  rash  of  strikes 
Is  breaking  out  over  the  face  of  America. 
Strikes  are  becoming  the  pet  peeve  of  our 
fighting  men.  Soldiers  get  out  of  military 
regimentation  to  find  they  cant  work  at  their 
old  Jobs  without  submitting  to  labor-boss 
regimentation,  and  the  union  boss  is  some- 
times a  tyrant;  too  often  a  radical.  This 
situation  Is  making  for  extremes  that  could 
culminate  in  martial  law.  The  root  of  much 
of  this  strike  Is  in  the  Wagner  Act.  For 
some  years  now  our  liberals  have  been  much 
too  ready  to  go  along  to  extremes.  Now  we 
have  an  attempt  by  three  liberal  Senators  to 
reform  the  Wagner  Act.  Their  bill  may  not 
go  far  enough,  or  may  not  succeed  anyhow, 
but  It  Is  an  admission  of  what  Is  the  matter — 
of  the  extreme  to  which  we  have  gone. 

Agents  active  in  replacing  popular  gov- 
ernment and  destroying  liberties  specialize 
In  extremes.  These  conspirators  use  catch 
words  and  smear  phrases  to  drive  us  to  ex- 
tremes, as  animal  drivers  use  whips.  If  a 
number  of  us  walk  Into  these  whips  fear- 
lessly we  find  them  to  be  paper  ribbons.  Yet 
some  Americans  let  themselves  be  scared  by 
conspirators  laughing  up  their  sleeves,  who 
call  us  "capitalists,"  or  "fascists,"  or  "reac- 
tionaries," or  "racial  bigots."  or  "anti- 
Semites."  although  these  terms  are  used  most 
Improperly. 

It  Is  therefore  time  for  a  getting  together 
and  a  speaking  out  by  true  Americans  who 
love  what  our  fathers  built  here  and  who 
while  they  want  It  Improved  realize  how 
superior  it  IS  to  what  any  other  people  In 
the  world  have  now,  or  can  hope  to  have. 
True  Americans  include  those  good  people 
who  are  capitalists  but  who  use  their  capital, 
large  or  small,  to  build  America,  not  to  op- 
press other  Americans.  True  Americans  in- 
clude those  good  people  who  never  belonged 
to  the  Fascist  Party  of  Italy  or  any  party 
anywhere  like  it,  but  who  know  that  com- 
munism, fascism,  and  Hltlerlsm  are  alike  the 
evil  spawn  of  Marxism,  which  is  now  recom- 
mended to  us,  and  that  a  good  term  for  Com- 
munist statlsm  under  either  bureaucracy  or 
dictator  is  red  fascism.  True  Americans  In- 
clude those  who  are  conservatives  in  the 
sense  that  they  want  to  conserve  the  liberties 
and  properties  our  fathers  have  built  In  this 
Nation — which  make  it  the  most  envied  on 
earth.  True  Americans  Include  those  who  are 
reactionaries  in  the  sense  that  they  are  re- 


acting most  definitely  against  consplratora 
scheming  to  steal  our  country  and  liberties 
from  us. 

True  Americans  study  and  sense  enough 
about  world  affairs  to  know  that  the  only 
real  flrst-class  danger  to  world  peace — the 
only  thing  that  could  cause  a  third  global 
war  in  this  tattered  era — Is  the  expansion- 
ism of  Russia.  True  Americans  do  not  go 
around  covering  up  this  unpleasant  fact  with 
an  overplus  of  talk  about  Argentina  or  Fran- 
co or  the  wlped-out  industries  of  Germany. 
True  Americans  recognize  that  among  our 
allies.  Russian  expansionism  first  irks  and 
menaces  Britain  although  China  may  next 
be  a  major  victim.  True  Amerlcaiu.  I  sub- 
mit, will  resolutely  refuse  to  be  drawn  into 
more  global  military  expeditions  either  for 
the  sake  of  bolstering  Britain  against  Russia 
or  vice  versa.  True  Americans  put  America 
first,  but  allow  no  group  or  demagogue  to 
own  that  phrase. 

True  Americans  should  Include  thoee 
Americans  who  equally  oppose  majority 
high-hatting  of  the  minority  and  minority 
bedeviling  of  the  majority.  True  Americans 
will  condemn  persecutions  of  the  loose,  un- 
organized majority  Just  as  much  as  they  con- 
demned persecutions  of  the  tightly  bound 
minority.  True  Americans  Include  those  who 
don't  know  what  that  shifty,  newly  popu- 
larized word  "Semitic"  means,  but  who  do 
believe  that  a  man's  politics  as  well  as  his 
opportunities  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  his  racial  origin  in  this  Republic  and 
should  have  everything  to  do  with  his  living 
as  a  free  American  under  free  speech,  free 
worship  and  free  enterprise.  True  Ameri- 
cans include  those  who  believe  in  fair  prac- 
tices even  though  they  believe  that  fair 
practice  laws  will  not  create  fairness  any 
more  than  prohibition  laws  created  tem- 
perance. True  Americans  see  that  what  is 
needed  Is  education  in  our  American  system 
instead  of  so  much  education  in  Marxism 
combined  with  efforts  to  make  people  fair 
and  prosperous  by  law.  l>ue  Americans 
should  include  those  who  notice,  and  dare 
to  proclaim,  that  race  antipathies  have  grown 
here  right  along  with  the  most  campaigning 
against  the  American  system.  All  of  that 
campaigning  now  comes  from  the  Commu- 
nist or  left.  side.  If  those  who  attack  our 
American  system  would  stop  preaching  their 
intolerant  political  system — the  most  in- 
tolerant now  flourishing  on  earth — the  wave 
of  intolerance  spreading  across  our  fair  coun- 
try would  no  doubt  recede  to  harmlessness. 
Intolerance  begets  intolerance. 

It  is  therefore,  time  that  good  Americans 
and  true  begin  to  say  in  voices  that  will  soon 
swell  to  the  voice  of  a  multitude:  "Look,  you 
guys  who  think  you  can  take  advantage  of 
wars  and  our  party  system  elections  and  the 
competition  of  big  Industry  among  us.  and 
different  racial  heritages  of  our  people  to  de- 
stroy our  way  of  producing  and  electing,  to 
turn  laborers  against  employers  and  men  of 
one  union  against  men  of  another  union  and 
to  destroy  our  two-party  system  in  order  to 
install  one  permanently  ruling  clique,  to 
scatter  our  wealth  about  the  world  in  tb»- 
vain  attempt  to  underwrite  its  printing  press 
money,  and  to  use  us  as  tools  to  aid  either 
the  triumph  of  Marxist  empire  or  the  cling- 
ing fingers  of  dying  old-style  Imperialism — 
look,  you  propagandists,  connlvers,  and  con- 
spirators, we  have  discovered  anew  that  we 
are  new  world  Americans,  and  this  is  our 
land.  Join  in  and  help  us  keep  it  what  it 
was — only  make  it  more  so  for  our  sons  who 
fought  on  its  account — not  to  help  one  old- 
world  empire  against  another."  It  is  time- 
that  true  Americans  had  a  voice. 

This  past  week  a  l^roadcasting  network 
which  has  adopted  the  honored  name  "Amer- 
ican" advertised  a  philosophy  ttiat  should 
give  true  Americans  a  voice.   I  quote:  "Radio 
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la  ft  free  weapon  of  decision  for  tbe  Amer- 
ican people.    One  of  the  foundations  of  ibU 
new  concept  waa  'freedom  of  the  air.'     We 
pldt  newsmen  and  conmientators  with  ex- 
perience and  a  sense  of  responsibility — and 
then  let  them  express  their  own  opinlcas. 
We  review  their  scripts  only  for  good  taste 
and  for  competent  news  authority — not  for 
censorship— because  we  believe  that  no  man 
In  this  or  any  other  network  Is  wise  enough 
to  know  what  the  public  should  or  should 
not  hear.     We  trust  the  American  people. 
Experience  has  proved  that,  given  the  facts, 
thev  will   make   sound  decisions."     The  ad 
then  names  in  their  line  of  news  and  opin- 
ion—Drew  Pearson,   who   was   critlctaed   by 
General    MacArthur    yesterday,    making    it 
practically  unanimous,  Walter  Wlnchell,  who 
In  1938  was  oiu^  most  caustic  isolationist,  and 
Karl  Goodwin,  a  veteran  whom  I  claim  as  a 
friend,  but  also  the  oldest  Journalist  friend 
in  Washington  of  the  late  P.  D.  B.     Then 
there  are  listed  conferences  on  International 
security,   organized    by    Bumner   Welles    and 
Orson  Welles.     So  much  for  the  ad.     Isn't 
this  a  little  unbalanced?     And  does  not  the 
imbalance  apply  to  more  networks  than  tbe 
one  whose  advertisement  I  quote?     I  raise 
the  question  for  the  thousands   who  have 
written  it  to  me.     Some  day  I  predict  the 
other  Bide  will  have  adequate  voices  and  the 
vaunted  "freedom  of  the  air"  will  not  be  a 
breese    blowing    steadily    toward    collecllvlst 
and  statist  enterprise. 

Any  peaceful  future  for  us  rests  on  avoid- 
ance of  extremes.  Moderation  is  our  sal- 
vation. Extremists  at  both  ends  hate  mod- 
erates In  the  middle  worse  than  one  another 
at  either  end — naturally,  because  the  ex- 
tremes really  touch  and  become  one. 

Tomorrow  we  shall  have  a  new  world  char- 
ter if  Marsha]  Stalin  does  not  think  up  some- 
thing else  at  the  last  minute  to  make  the 
big  nations  more  independent  and  keep  Pres- 
ident Truman  Ashing.  What  the  Big  Five 
have  agreed  on  Is  that  there  be  no  inter- 
ference with  their  separate  selfishnesses. 
They  have  not  agreed  on  any  compromises 
where  those  selfishnesses  clash.  The  proof  of 
the  pudd'ng  will  be  In  the  eating. 

In  the  far  Pacific  where  our  boys  light  the 
hardest  war  ever  fought,  where  the  enemy 
takes  pimlshment  that  no  enemy  before  ever 
took,  the  beat  bet  is  that  MacArthur  and  StU- 
well  will  go  into  China  either  south  of 
Shanghai  at  Hangchow  Bay.  which  Is  now  un- 
der summer  heat,  or  Into  Shanjfhal  in  north 
China,  which  has  the  feeder  harbors  for  all 
Jap  troops  south  of  Manchuria.  Addltloruil 
advantage — these  northern  harbors  have  a 
<lellghtful  summer  resort  spot.  With  half  a 
millon  Japa  killed  we  have  got  less  than 
tjOOO  prisoners — mostly  laborers  or  shock 
happy,  doped,  or  unconscious  soldiers,  but  we 
ahould  really  be  thankful  that  the  Japs  fol- 
low the  medieval  ciistom  of  killing  their  own 
wounded.  Our  hospl'tsls  are  not  burdened 
with  wounded  Japs. 

Speaking  of  the  Pacific  brings  me  to  Eddie 
Rlckcnbacker.  It  is  a  weird  feeling  to  see  a 
living  character  whom  one  loves  and  senses 
portrayed  on  the  stage  or  screen.  Because  Z 
aaw  the  film  last  week  through  the  courtesy 
of  producers  Wlnfleld  Sheehan  and  Christy 
Walsh,  and  because  this  Is  Hollywood,  and 
Captain  Eddie  is  my  friend.  I'm  gomg  to  give 
you  the  first  review  of  this  Pox  film  you  will 
■oon  see:  Captain  Eddie.  How  our  kids 
Will  love  It.  It  will  set  them  off  on  a  new 
rampage  of  }alopy  tinkering  and  it  will  take 
our  older  generation  back  to  our  bicycle  days. 
The  young  Eddie,  his  mother,  his  wife.  Ade- 
laide, are  all  beautifully  done.  And  In  that 
narrative  of  a  young  American  of  enterprise, 
growing  from  poverty  to  everything  he 
clreamed  about,  la  depicted  the  Sl-day  epic 
of  sufieriitg  and  herDism  In  the  rubber  boats 
on  the  south  Pacific.  If  I  were  doing  It — I 
think   that's   tbe   way   Hollywood  reviewers 


talk— if  I  were  doing  It,  I 
early  suspicion  by  tbe  men 
Captain  R'.ckenbacker  that 
Washington,    and    then    th< 
■usplcion  that  he  was 
with  whom  they  had  to  be 
last  their  tvirn  to  him  in 
masculine  trust  for 
Ji£urray  does  his  best,  but 
let  him  bring  otrt  the 
Ing.  amazing  quality  of 
Eddie.    I  would  have 
ending  of  the  spiritual  ttjssu 
backer  and  Captain  Whit 
of  the  wrecked  plane,   as 
character  tells  It  In  his  book 
Heard  the  Angels  Sing.    An< 
a  critic  todajr — Hollywood 
frequently — at  the  very  end 
son  of  Captain  Eddie's  life, 
lesson  of  the  film,  is  that 
machine  utterly  and 
takes  over — If  man  has 

Yet,  after  proving  that, 
a  repetition  of  the  early 
of  Eddie's   father.   "Put 
machine — It  will  see  you 
what  Hitler  dfd;  that  is 
that  Is  the  final  weakness 
allst.    The  machine  Is  Just 
brute  force,  unless  operated 
their  fellow  men  and  go 
machine  to  faith  In  God 
to  see  the  film  "Capt 
your  own  If  you  agree.     In 
not  see  another  full  length 
Ing  a  still  living  hero. 

Well,  that's  quite  a 
war  In  the  Pacific  needs 
men  right  away.     In  spite 
criticism  of  our  merchant 
have  made  a  heroic  record, 
men  can  be  proud  to  Join 
this  thing. 

I  think  listeners  to 
titled  to  speakers  who  delve 
our  rash  of  events  as  well 
which  Just  describe  the 
I  do  not  know  many  such 
network  I  want  to 
tlous  and  accurate  Charles 
his   program   Memo  for 
another  network  my 
Itually  brave  friend,  James 

Your   requests    for   my 
coming,  and  I  am  rcplyin 
we  will  work  It  and  the 
many  offices — requests  easll 
don't  get  our   reply,  pi 
Upton  Close  at  Hollywood . 

Next  week  I'll  give  my 
talk— the  last  one  of  this 

May  you  hear  from  you 
or  from  your  soldier 
In  the  service  to  make 
complete. 
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Victor  Reather's  Letter  ob  Reemployment 
of  War  Vetetans 


SADOWSKl 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  G. 

or  BUCHIOiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  194S 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mx .  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remiirks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  letter  that  I  have 


received  from  Victor  G. 
ant  director  of  the  War 
UAW-CIO.    This  letter 


Reuther,  assist- 
Policy  Division, 
s  most  informa- 


tive and  states  clearly  the  confusion  that 
has  arisen  as  a  result  of  General  Her- 
shey's  interpretation  of  the  reemploy- 
ment provisions  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  and  the  dangers  it  presents  to  the 
reconversion  period  and  postwar  employ- 
ment. 

Congressman  George  O.  Sadowski, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  CoNGRissMAiv  SADOWSKl :  One  of  the 
CIO's  greatest  concerns  Is  the  employment 
and  reemployment  of  war  veterans  as  they 
return  to  civilian  life.  We  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  problem  sine?  1939.  even  before 
the  passage  of  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940. 

At  that  early  date,  we  took  steps  to  protect 
the  Job  rights  of  people  who  enlisted  or  were 
Inducted  Into  the  armed  forces  from  plants 
covered  by  union  contracts.  We  provided  In 
those  contracts  that  a  person  eo  inducted  or 
so  enlisting  should  accxmaulate  seniority 
during  his  absence  and  should  reclaim  his 
Job  on  the  basis  of  his  accumulated  seniority, 
displacing.  If  necessary,  any  employe  whose 
original  hiring  date  was  later  than  the  vet- 
eran's original  hiring  date. 

With  the  active  support  and  approval  of 
organied  labor,  similar  provisions  were  writ- 
ten by  Congress  Into  section  8  of  the  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  when  It  was 
enacted  In  1940,  thus  extending  to  all  work- 
ers the  same  protection  enjoyed  by  those 
working  under  union  contracts. 

On  May  20.  1944,  the  Director  of  Selective 
Service,  B£aJ.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Issued 
an  Interpretation  of  section  8  (local  board 
memorandum  190-a)  which  has  confused  the 
Issue  of  veterans'  reemployment  and  perverts 
the  meaning  of  the  act. 

In  It,  he  says: 

"A  returning  veteran  Is  entitled  to  rein- 
statement In  his  former  position  of  one  of 
like  seniority,  status,  and  pay  even  though 
such  reinstatement  necessitates  the  dis- 
charge of  a  nonveteran  with  greater  senior- 
ity." 

This  Interpretation  has  aroused  a  storm 
of  controversy  because^ 

1.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  language  of 
the  act  which  says  that  a  veteran  must  be 
restored  to  his  "position  or  to  a  position 
of  like  seniority,  status  and  pay"  and  that 
he  "shall  be  considered  as  having  been  on 
furlough  or  leave  of  absence,  •  •  •  shall 
be  so  restored  without  loss  of  seniority." 

2.  It  will  weaken  or  destroy  the  seniority 
83rstem  established  at  so  great  a  cost  by  or- 
ganized labor  as  the  only  measure  of  Job 
security  so  far  enjoyed  by  workers. 

3.  It  will  be  Impractical  to  apply  In  many 
situations  and  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  speedy  reconversion  of  plants  when  em- 
ployers have  to  replace  old,  experienced 
workers  with  veterans. 

4.  It  makes  possible  the  displacement  by 
World  War  II  veterans  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans, and  the  widows  or  other  dependents 
of  World  War  n  servicemen  who  gave  their 
lives  In  combat. 

5.  It  pits  veteran  against  nonveteran  In  a 
fight  among  themselves  for  Jobs  when  our 
efforts  should  be  united  in  a  drive  for  an 
economy  of  full  employment. 

6.  It  unjustly  Imposes  upon  one  section  of 
the  population,  the  section  least  able  to  af- 
ford it.  the  total  payment  of  an  obligation 
to  veterans  which  ahould  be  shared  by  the 
whole   population. 

These  are  not  the  views  exclusively  of  or- 
ganized labor.  They  are  shared  by  employers, 
employer  associations,  veterans  organizations, 
business  publications  and  others.  The  le- 
gality of  the  interpretation  has  been  ques- 
tioned or  challenged  by  other  Government 
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agencies.  Impartial  arbitrators  and  corpora- 
tion  counsels. 

Ex-Attorney  General  Francis  Blddle  on  May 
10,  1945.  In  Circular  No.  3851,  Supplement 
No.  3,  directed  to  all  United  States  attorneys, 
said: 

"However,  since  the  'superseniority'  Inter- 
pretation Is  not  free  from  doubt  under  the 
act,  the  Department  of  Justice  will  expect  to 
present  the  Issue  to  the  courts  with  full 
candor.  Any  briefs  submitted  will  disclose 
the  considerations  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory both  pro  and  con." 

Douglas  B.  Maggs,  solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Informed  Howard  T.  Colvln, 
acting  director  of  the  department's  concilia- 
tion service  In  a  memo  on  May  8,  1945: 

"Tlius  It  Is  our  view  that  the  returning 
veteran  Is  entitled  to  his  place  on  the  seni- 
ority list  In  the  business  establishment  and 
that  the  statute  does  not  call  for  the  displace- 
ment of  senior  workers  In  the  evert  the  force 
has  been  reduced  to  such  an  exter-t  that  the 
Issue  Is  raised." 

Tlie  Boston  Regional  War  Labor  Board  In 
Case  No.  111-9591-D,  December  19,  1944,  In 
which  the  same  Issue  was  raised,  upheld  a 
penal  recommendation  which  said: 

"The  intent  of  the  'law'  (Selective  Service) 
Is  not  to  give  a  positive  benefit  to  the  re- 
turning ssrvlceman.  but  to  protect  him 
against  loss  of  seniority  he  woiild  otherwise 
have  obtained." 

Herman  A.  Gray,  arbitrator  In  a  case  In- 
volving the  United  Steel  Workers-CIO  and 
the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio, 
said  In  his  decision: 

"Nothing  In  the  act  provides  that  the  re- 
turning veteran  la  to  get  more  than  he  had 
when  he  left.  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found 
that  even  suggests  that  he  is  to  be  favored 
above  his  older  fellow  workers  and  given  a 
seniority  standing  superior  to  theirs.    •     •     • 

"To  give  the  veterans  seniority  standing 
ahead  of  all  ohers  would  entail  a  serious 
economic  and  social  upheaval.     •     •     • 

"The  task  of  reconversion  to  a  peactlme 
economy  difficult,  at  "best,  would  be  ham- 
pered to  a  degree  that  might  well  prove 
dangerous.     •     •     • 

"The  advantage  which  the  Interpretation 
set  out  In  Memo  190-A  would  seemingly  give 
the  veteran,  would,  In  the  end,  not  profit 
him.'* 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  national  legislative 
representative  and  rehabilitation  director 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  said  in  an 
interview  published  August  26.  1944,  In 
Labor: 

"On  Its  face  that  rule  (190-A)  may  seem 
to  give  a  lot  of  security  to  servicemen.  Actu- 
ally, Its  a  gold  brick.  What's  most  serious 
is  that  the  ruling  would  wreck  existing  union 
seniority  systems — and  In  the  end  veterans 
would  thus  be  left  with  practically  no  pro- 
tection at  all.  The  best  and  fairest  method 
is  that  provided  for  In  union  contracts." 

From  Harry  L.  Derby,  chairman,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  Committee  on 
Veterans  Reemployment: 

"Take  the  man  who  has  worked  long  and 
hard  for  some  20  years  In  your  plant.  Is  he 
to  be  bumped  to  make  room  for  a  returning 
soldier?" 

Other  nonlabor  groups  who  have  chal- 
lenged the  legality  of  190-A  or  questioned  Its 
wisdom  Include  the  law  committee  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  C.  A. 
Miller,  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association, 
Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  Auto- 
motive Council  for  War  Production,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  A  copy  Is  enclosed  of 
statements  by  nonlabor  groups  on  their  at- 
titudes toward  veterans  seniority. 

In  his  second  report,  April  1,  1945,  James 
P.  Byrnes.  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  said: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  section  of  the 
S3lectlve  Training  and  Service  Act  which  pro- 


vides reemployment  rights  for  veterans  will 
require  some  clarification.  •  •  •  We 
should  not  enter  the  demobilization  period 
with  any  uncertainties  as  to  the  rights  of 
reemplojrment  or  employment  of  returning 
veterans." 

We  hope  that  you  will  urge  Mr.  Byrnes' 
successor.  Judge  Vinson;  the  new  Attorney 
General.  Tom  C.  Clark,  and  General  Frank  T. 
Hlnes.  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, to  remove  such  uncertainties  and  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  facts  presented 
above. 

Very  sincerely  yotirs, 

Victor  G.  RErrHER. 

Assistant  Director,  War  Policy  Divi- 
tton.   V  AW -CIO. 


Need  Real  Vice  Presidents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  interesting 
and  informative  editorial,  which  com- 
ments on  the  observations  of  a  distin- 
guished American,  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram  of 
May  23,   1945] 

NEED    REAL    VICE    PRESIDENTS 

You  don't  need  a  pair  of  glasses  to  see  that 
some  sharply  needed  pieces  of  Government 
reorganization  should  grow  out  of  the  chaos 
of  this  war. 

For  instance,  we  should  like  to  direct  the 
first  piece  of  reorganization  to  the  Vice 
Presidency. 

It  Is  really  about  time  the  Vice  Presidency 
be  given  the  power  and  prestige  it  requires — 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  To  date.  In  this 
wide-spread,  boastful  democracy,  the  Vice 
Presidency  has  been  a  sort  of  comic  supple- 
ment to  the  Presidency.  It  has  been  an  office 
about  which  to  make  vaudeville  Jokes  and 
giddy  songs. 

Of  course,  you  remember  "Throttlebottom" 
In  Of  Thee  I  Sing. 

And  also  that  "What  the  country  needs  is 
a  good  5-cent  cigar"  quip  of  Thomas  Mar- 
shall's. The  quip  was  said  to  be  the  out- 
standing accomplishment  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
two-term  tenure  of  office. 

Henry  Wallace  tried  to  be  an  active  Vice 
President.  Whatever  he  undertook  was  gen- 
erally viewed  with  a  half  smile.  Not  because 
of  Henry  Wallace,  himself.  But  because  a 
Vice  President — a  harmless  Vice  President^ 
was  trying  to  give  the  impression  that  his 
office  amounted  to  a  row  of  pins. 

When  Mr.  Truman  was  Vice  President,  he 
sought  to  be  an  active  liaison  officer  between 
the  United  States  Senate,  of  which  he  had 
so  lately  been  a  Member,  and  the  White 
House.  How  well  this  plan  would  have  suc- 
ceeded Is  doubtful.  For  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes  to  act 
as  If  their  Vice  President  were  not  there  at 
all. 

According  to  the  laws  of  this  generous  but 
sometime  flighty  America,  it  has  been  ctis- 
tomary  to  give  the  Vice  Presidents  a  seat  as 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and  a  nice  new 
gavel.  With  this  he  could  bang  away  for 
"order!"  when  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate 
got  too  noisy.  There  has  been  about  all  the 
poor  Vice  President  could  do— except  to  at- 


tend parties.  If.  however,  he  was  seen  at 
parties,  pec^le  said  he  was  light  minded. 
And  what  a  contrast  to  the  Pnfsldent ! 

Yet  from  the  beginning  of  the  country, 
this  man,  whose  office  we  have  failed  to  take 
seriously,  has  been  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant man  In  the  Government.  Never  before 
has  the  Importance  of  the  Vice-Presidency 
been  so  evident  as  today. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  President  died.  A 
President  who  had  been  something  of  a 
President  of  the  world,  who  had  dealt  only 
in  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  but  in  the 
political  and  physical  lives  of  nations.  And 
the  man  who  had  been  Just  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent inherited  the  stupendous  responsibili- 
ties of  his  predecessor  with  only  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  p^ans  or  the  commitments 
his  predecessor  had  made  for  the  safety  of 
this  country  and  support  of  the  world. 

The  point  Is  that  all  the  public  business  of 
the  President — and  by  public  business  w* 
mean  trends  in  policy  and  hopes  for  better 
adjustments  here  and  there — should  be  of- 
ficial. They  could  so  easily  be  made  official 
If  the  Job  of  the  Vice-Presidency  were  given 
the  Importance  It  desperately  n^eds.  The 
Vice  President  should  be  the  confidant  of  the 
President.  It  has  been  said  a  thousand  times, 
but  it  remains  only  a  phrase,  that  he  Is  re- 
moved from  the  Presidency  by  a  heart-beat. 

James  A.  Farley  recently  lecalled,  In  an 
Interesting  address,  that  seven  times  In  our 
short  history  the  Vice  President  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency.  Farley  also  men- 
tioned 15  times  when  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  become  vacant.  In  addition  to  the 
gap  left  by  the  seven  Vice-Presidential  suc- 
cessions to  the  Presidency,  at  eight  other 
times  the  country  has  been  without  a  Vice 
President  because  seven  Vice  Presidents  have 
died  In  office  and  one,  John  C.  Calhoun,  re- 
signed to  become  a  Senator. 

Here,  according  to  Farley,  is  a  bad  situa- 
tion for  a  Republic.  It  gives  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency,  the 
chance  to  choose  a  Secretary  of  State  who 
might  become  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mighty  loose  btislness.  this  Vice  Presidency 
situation.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  It  proi>er 
legal  standing  and  importance,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  and  the  guidance  of  the 
heavily  burdened  man  who  may  some  day 
succeed  to  the  f>ost  for  which  he  has  had  no 
fair  preparation. 


Shall  We  Accept  tbe  San  Francisco 
Cbarter? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  made  on 
the  radio  broadcast.  Town  Meeting  of 
the  Air: 

Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  Is  far  from  a  perfect  instrument  for 
establishing  Justice  and  enduring  peace  on 
this  earth.  Mr.  Culbertson  hsis  pointed  out 
some  of  Its  defects  and  I  agree  It  is  not  as 
good  In  some  respects  as  I  had  hoi>ed,  al- 
though on  the  whole  better  than  I  had  ex- 
pected 2  months  ago. 

But  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  as  good  as  we 
should  like  does  not  prove  that  we  should 
therefore  reject  It.  (Every  time  a  doctor 
operates  on  a  malignant  disease  he  realises 
fully  the  dangers  involved;  but  he  opcrata* 
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neverthelMs  because  he  knows  there  are  even 
greater  danger  if  be  doesn't  operate.) 

After  the  last  war  we  carefully  calcxilated 
jdl  U»e  rlska  involved  In  going  In  with  other 
natlooa  to  try  to  establish  machinery  to  pre- 
Tent  war — and  the  rUta  were  there.  But 
we  failed  to  evaluate  adequately  the  rlska  and 
coau  of  not  going  Jn.  of  trying  to  go  It  elone, 
and.  believe  me,  thoM  rlaka  and  coats  were 
thpre  too. 

Therefore,  before  we  reject  the  Charter  be- 
cause of  lu  obvious  shortccmlnga,  let  us  con- 
alder  the  pocalble  alternatives. 

First.  We  could  try  to  escape  the  world,  go 
back  to  so-called  Isolationism.  This  is  a 
natural  attitude  tiecause  of  the  fact  that  it 
once  was  a  good  way  to  get  security.  Our 
forefathers  escaped  Europe  by  coming  here: 
but  will  someone  please  suggest  where  we 
should  go  now  to  escape  the  world? 

Second.  We  could  try  to  nm  the  world,  de- 
pend solely  on  our  own  control  of  strategic 
Islands  and  air  bases  and  a  glgant.c  Army 
and  Navy  and  Air  Force.  But  that  cculd  not 
assure  us  of  long-term  security,  because  other 
nations  would  unite  against  us  ]u.«t  as  we 
united  against  those  who  tried  to  dominate 
us:  and  Isecause  we  do  not  have  enough 
minerals  or  money  or  manpower.  We  can- 
not get  around  the  hard  fact  that  we  have 
only  6  percent  of  the  earth's  land  and  6^ 
percent  of  Its  population. 

Third.  We  could  try  to  buy  the  world, 
supply  It  with  food,  clothing,  machinery,  and 
money  In  the  naive  belief  that  then  every- 
bcdy  would  love  us  and  we  wculd  have  no 
further  trruble.  But  it  never  has  been  pos- 
sible to  buy  good  will  and  never  will  be.  And 
again,  we  simply  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  sustain  any  such  program. 

Well,  If  we  cannot  eecapc  the  world  or  run 
the  world  or  buy  the  world,  la  there  any 
course  left  but  to  Join  It  in  a  genuine  coop- 
erative effort  to  organlee  the  world  for  se« 
curlty?  That  has  dllBcultles,  yes;  but  It  also 
has  hope.    And  no  other  course  has. 

Thus  It  seenw  to  me  our  choice  is  not  be- 
tween this  charter  and  something  better,  but 
between  this  charter  and  nothing — which  is 
worse. 

The  Charter  does  not  settle  any  of  the 
world's  great  pmblems,  such  as  boundaries, 
minorities,  access  to  raw  materials,  colonies, 
air  routes,  and  the  rest.  Neither  did  our 
Constitution  solve  any  of  the  various  con- 
flicts between  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Whst 
tt  did  do  was  to  set  up  a  mechanism  by  which 
conflicts  could  be  solved.  That  was  its 
strength,  not  its  weakness. 

TbU  Charter  with  all  its  inadequacies  does 
provide  machinery  by  which  I  think  the  na- 
tions can  settle  peacesbly  the  conflicts  that 
exist  now  and  those  that  will  inevitably  arise. 
It  is  workable  if  there  U  the  wUl  and  good  will 
to  make  It  work.  No  plan  can  prevent  war 
If  there  is  not  such  a  will  and  good  will. 

While  I  do  not  believe  the  Charter  is  as  bad 
as  some  would  have  you  think,  I  also  do  not 
believe  It  is  as  good  as  some  others  portray 
It  to  be  In  their  concern  to  make  sure  our 
country  will  participate  this  time.  I  de- 
plore that  overenthuslasm.  because  it  will  al- 
most certainly  lead  to  overdlsilltislonment, 
producing  three  IsolationlsU  where  only  one 
grew  before.  I  was  glad  to  hear  President 
Truman  Insist  at  San  Francisco  that  it  U 
only  a  first  step. 

For  example,  we  recognize  frankly  that 
some  members  of  this  proposed  organization 
have  been  and  stlU  are  engaging  in  certain 
practices  to  which  we  are  utterly  opposed. 
When  we  accept  this  Charter  we  neither  con- 
demn nor  condone  the  conduct  of  those 
nations.  We  merely  recognise  the  practical 
fact  that  to  )oln  does  not  endanger  any  of 
our  legitimate  interests  and  does  give  more 
hop*  of  Improving  relations  between  nations 
mad  thereby  of  preventing  war.  than  if  we 
don't  Join.  And  further,  with  regard  to  the 
Tenr  practices  we  disspprove,  surely  there  is 
more  chance  of  doing  something  aljout  them 
If  we  ar«  inside  the  organization. 
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Unquestionably    the 
organization  and  the  future 
depend  largely  on  whether 
learn    to    work    together    in 
have  in  war.     I  hope  and  I 
lleve  they  will,  not  prlmar 
sense  of  moral  obligation  or 
because   of  a  hard-heeded 
to  work  together  for  the  seci 
best  way  to  assure  the  .secu 
that   any  gains    one    natio 
expense  of  another's 
te  Ehort-livcd  and,  through 
mltles,  will  give  It  less 
security. 

In  short,  I  believe  we  mu^ 
Ipate  in  the  organization 
for    our   own    future    are 
cannot  afford  not  to  Join 
it  has  been  possible  to  get 
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Friday.  June  2i .  1945 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr  Speaker,  "life 
begins  at  40."  so  it  is  siad.  but  for  the 
older  soldiers  it  begins  oier  at  40. 

The  plight  of  these  olc  cr  men  in  their 
late  thirties  and  early  forties,  practically 
all  of  whom  have  families,  deserves  con- 
sideration. If  the  Army  does  not  afford 
them  relief,  then  the  Congress  should 
act. 

Many  times  I  have  urg  ?d  the  War  De- 
partment to  give  conside  -atlcn  to  age  as 
a  factor  In  determining  priority  for  re- 
lease In  the  Army  duschai'ge  program,  but 
to  date  it  clings  to  the  loint  system  es- 
tablished, it  is  claimed,  upon  a  poll  of 
soldiers.  It  seems  odd,  however,  that  of 
the  hundreds  of  servicemen  I  know  per- 
sonally, not  one  of  themiwas  ever  polled 
on  the  question,  and  leiters  I  have  re- 
ceived indicate  that  a  majority  of  men  at 
many  stations,  especiafly  here  in  the 
States,  feel  the  age  f4ctor  should  be 
given  weight. 

Typical  of  letters  I 
the  following  from  a  39 
whose  only  child,  a  son, 
2  more  years,  will  be  inj  the  Army  with 
his  dad.  He  has  a  Job  1 3  return  to,  but. 
as  he  says,  he  and  his  wii  e  will  start  over. 
Just  where  they  started  18  years  ago,  but 
with  heavier  obligations  to  try  to  carve 
out  a  future  in  the  last  ope -third  of  their 
lives. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  lame  agitation  for 
the  discharge  of  men  tn  ssrvlce  who  are  38 
years  of  age  and,  in  some  Instances,  for 
those  of  35.  I  wish  to  set  c  own  a  few  points 

Naturally,  1  am 


Have  received  Is 
year-old  father 
If  the  war  lasts 


I'm  In  t:  le  higher  bracket, 
appear   selfish   or 


In  support  of  that  cause, 
deeply  interested. 
now  going  on  39. 

First,  I  don't  want  to 
Intolerant.    Am  presenting  my  case  as  a  OI, 

To  men  of  my  age.  thire  is  a  financial 
problem.  Ttue.  what  I  hare  lost  in  the  way 
of  Income  does  not  commeitrurate  in  any  way 
what  other  men  h»v«  lost*— their  lives.    IC7 


loss  of  income  would  In  no  way  compensate 
for  the  grief  members  of  families  of  the 
fallen  ones  have  suffered. 

But  we  of  the  older  group  with  families  do 
have  our  respective  sides  of  the  issue  and 
they  are  almost  universaliy  typical.  In  the 
first  place.  I  will  state  frankly  that  if  and 
when  I  am  discharged  I  am  going  home 
broke.  My  wife  and  I  will  start  out  where 
we  did  18  years  ago,  but  with  the  added  ex- 
pense of  keeping  a  boy  soon  to  be  16. 

Someone  figures  that  defense  workers 
should  have  a  high  wage — a  premium,  so  to 
speak — for  making  the  bullets  and  weapons; 
wages  of  $300  to  $400  a  month.  Yet,  it  Is 
expected  that  a  soldier's  wife  and  son  should 
gel  along  on  $80  a  month.  They  have  to  pay 
the  same  prices  for  commodities  as  others. 
The  »80  Is  what  my  wife  and  son  receive 
from  the  Government,  of  which  $22  is  taken 
from  my  pay. 

Therein  Is  another  Injustice,  as  I  view  it. 
A  single  man  of  my  rating  draws  the  same 
pay — $18  a  month.  He  has  no  deductions 
other  than  laundry  and  insurance,  with  the 
latter  not  being  as  high  as  mine.  He  may 
buy  bonds.  We  have  the  $22  cut  right  at 
the  start.  However,  I  don't  object  to  con- 
tributing to  my  family;  most  married  men 
send  additional  money  to  help  out.  Here  Is 
where  finances  and  morale  fit  In  the  same 
shoe.  We  men  with  families  simply  do  not 
have  the  money  to  visit  towns  or  run  around 
on  off-duty  hours.  Therefore,  because  of  the 
lack  of  finances,  we  are  not  always  able  to 
enjo;-  our  pass  privileges.  The  single  go  out — 
we  remain  In  camp,  our  routine  being  work, 
eat,  and  sleep.  No  wonder  the  morale  of 
the  older  group  la  not  of  the  best. 

But  what  about  the  future?  Ws  started 
a  little  savings  fund  for  the  education  of  our 
SOD.  It  has  become  necessary  to  draw  on 
that.  And  my  years  for  regaining  my  losses 
are  becoming  fewer  all  the  time.  The  same 
is  true  with  others. 

With  the  Government  no  longer  seeking 
men  ove  29,  it  seema  Incompatible  that  we 
shotild  be  retained  lt)nger.  We  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  get  out  and  catch  up  while 
we  can.  There  is  slight  hope  for  us  In  the 
replacement  system  as  all  of  the  younger 
men  will  be  ordered  for  combat.  It  s  not  our 
fatilt  that  we  bave  not  t>e«n  In  combat.  We 
are  subject  to  orders  the  same  as  the  rest 
and  would  have  done  our  bit  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  over  there  had  we  been  so 
ordered. 

Most  of  tis  are  men  who  declined  defer- 
ments, I  did.  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  as  a 
matter  of  personal  pride.  I  had  not  been  in 
the  Army  10  days  when  they  stopped  draft- 
ing men  of  my  age,  I  have  served  the  best 
I  know  how,  but  am  now  ready  to  go  home 
and  willing  to  let  some  of  the  others — yes; 
even  those  In  their  early  thirties — take  a 
while  at  it.  Administrative  personnel  is  the 
f  jrgotten  segment  of  the  Army.  We  get  no 
glory  or  headlines;  yet,  it  Is  a  pertinent  part 
of  the  machine.  There  have  been  many 
times  here  when  the  administrative  person- 
nel have  worked  day  and  night  with  minor 
complaints.  We  feel  there  are  many  in  civil- 
Ian  life  Just  as  capable,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally, to  take  our  places.  Yet,  seemingly,  they 
Will  never  be  called  upon  to  serve.  All  we 
ask  Is  a  chance  for  a  fresh  start  In  life.  If  I 
rely  on  the  point  system,  I'm  a  career  man. 

I  admire  any  man  who  has  t>een  at  the 
front.  I  have  equal  admiration  for  thoss 
retained  on  this  side  and  attempt  to  unwind 
the  red  tape.  But  let's  rotate  some  of  the 
tincalled  to  our  Jobs, 

Again  I  reiterate  my  losses  as  compared 
with  some  are  small.  It's  the  fortunes  of 
war,  but  we  are  deserving  of  consideration. 

Hope  this  letter  does  not  sound  idiotic,  but 
am  trying  to  write  as  though  I  were  talking 
to  you.  There  are  many  other  points  to  be 
brought  out,  but  will  refrain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  men,  approaching 
or  past  40,  who  had  spent  20  years  de- 
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veloping  their  own  businesses  or  becom- 
ing established  in  professional  practices, 
are  possibly  in  more  precarious  positions. 
If  they  were  now  performing  essential  or 
important  military  work,  I  am  sure  they 
would  feel  differently. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  busi- 
nessman's letter  are  indicative  of  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  older  sol- 
diers find  themselves,  as  they  see  their 
life  savings  slov.ly  disappearing,  their 
businesses  disintegrating,  and  their  pro- 
fessional practices  vanishing,  while  they 
continue  to  be  held  in  service  doing  rou- 
tine clerical  work: 

The  military  has  the  reconversion  of  our 
war  plans  in  such  a  shape  that  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  serious  unemployment  problem, 
if  reports  from  Washington  are  true.  Now 
they  want  to  hold  the  older  men  In  the  Army 
until  the  war  is  over  and  let  our  business 
affairs  go  to  pieces.  All  of  us  will  be  in  one 
hell  of  a  mess  If  we  are  not  released  soon. 
In  my  own  case,  the  last  money  I  have  is  now 
Invested  In  the  business  trying  to  save  it 
until  I  can  get  back  from  the  Army.  The 
military  group  knows  nothing  about  the  eco- 
nomic situation  we  are  all  in  and  cares  less. 
If  you  don't  force  them  to  reason,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  one  sorry  mess. 

If  they  will  not  turn  us  loose,  then  you 
should  insist  that  we  be  permitted  to  ask  for 
transfers  to  Army  Posu  near  our  homes  so 
that  we  can  protect  what  we  have  left.  I 
don't  mind  staying  in  the  Army  and  most  of 
the  men  here  don't.  Our  complaint  Is  that 
we  are  needlessly  being  kept  from  our  busi- 
nesses and  homes.  In  2  months,  I  will  be  39, 
I  know  now  that  I  am  not  going  overseas. 
There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  I  should 
not  be  sent  to  a  camp  close  to  home.  If  I  am 
so  necessary  to  the  Army.  I  can  be  there  push- 
ing a  pencil  for  them  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  occasional  control  over  my  business 
end  see  my  family. 

The  situation  here  Is  plenty  rough.  The 
older  men  are  so  burned  up  over  the  way  we 
are  being  held  that  they  will  only  do  what 
they  have  to  and  no  one  gives  a  damn  If  the 
work  is  done  right  or  net.  If  they  think  this 
kind  of  a  situation  Is  good  for  the  Army  or 
the  men,  they  are  crazy.  They  can  hold 
these  men,  but  they  will  play  hell  getting 
any  work  from  them,  because  the  morale 
here  is  gone  and  has  been  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  month  lost  to  a  man 
approaching  or  past  40  can  never  be 
regained.  The  remainder  of  life  leaves 
them  so  little  time  for  effective  accom- 
plishment that  their  pleas  should  receive 
attention — so  they  can  begin  life  over 
without  further  delay. 

Someone  should  remember  these  "for- 
gotten" men,  many  of  whom  were  in  serv- 
ice prior  to  or  soon  after  Pearl  Harbor 
and  who  have  been  retained  in  service 
In  this  country  where  points  amass  al- 
together too  slowly. 


Sgt.  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW  TORJC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr,  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  citation 
received  by  Sgt.  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr., 


son  of  former  Representative  Loring  M. 
Black: 

CrTATION 

Sgt.  Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.  (32338150)  Infan- 
try,   United   States   Army:    For   meritorious 
achievement  in  connection  with  military  op- 
erations against  the  enemy  on  Luzon.  Philip- 
pine   Islands,    from    January     29,     to     May 
10,  1945.     During  this  period  Sergeant  Black. 
working  directly   under  the  AC   of  S.  0-2, 
displayed  great  determination  and  keen  Judg- 
ment in  carrying  out  his  duties  as  assistant 
chief  of  enlisted  personnel  of  the  G-2  sec- 
tion.    With    tireless    and    persistent    effort. 
Sergeant  Black  kept  himself  constantly  In- 
formed on  enemy-held  terrain  that  was  often 
incorrectly  mapped.     In  securing  this  valu- 
able information  he  made  many  trips  to  for- 
ward points  where  terrain  under  enemy  con- 
trol could  be  observed.     He  accomplished  this 
with  utter  disregard  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  on  several  occasions  was  under  enemy 
machine-gun.  rifle,  and  mortar  fire.  Sergeant 
Black,   in  his  clerical  work  in  the  division 
forward  command  post,  was  often  called  upon 
for  duties  normally  executed  by  other  spe- 
cialists.    He  assumed  responsibility  for  such 
varied  duties  as  the  distribution  of  maps  to 
units  of  the  division,  the  preparation  of  sit- 
uation maps  for  general  staff  ofDcers,  keeping 
the  0-2  Journal,  preparing  messages  and  su- 
pervising their  correct  and  rapid  transmis- 
sion to  forward  patrols,  dropping  of  surrender 
leaflets  over  enemy  positions,  and  securing 
supplies  necessary  for  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  forward  intelligence  section.    The 
speed    and    precision    with    which   Sergeant 
Blnck  executed  these  Intelligence  duties,  un- 
der difficult  and  trying  conditions,  contrib- 
uted in  a  large  measure  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  "Division  Intelligence  Section. 


Truman  to  the  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOl;SE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  June  27,  1945: 

TRUMAN    TO    TH£    VETERANS 

In  his  Portland.  Oreg.,  speech  of  Monday 
President  Truman  said:  "In  the  next  gener- 
ation the  veterans  of  this  war  are  going  to 
run  this  country.  They  fought  to  save  it; 
now  they  want  to  fight  to  maintain  It,  and 
that  Is  their  duty." 

The  President  might  tell  that  to  the  men  in 
Detroit  and  elsewhere  who  say  that  returning 
veterans  must  not  Interfere  with  the  seniority 
rights  of  workers  who  held  high  paying  Jot)8 
while  the  veterans  were  fighting  to  save 
the  country.  But  we  doubt  that  he  under- 
stands the  viewpoint  of  the  veterans. 

They  come  home  with  an  exalted  concept 
of  their  duties  as  American  citizens.  They 
do  not  think  any  group  should  run  the  coun- 
try. They  believe  In  the  constitutional  rights 
of  every  American  regardless  of  his  or  her 
status  in  life.  The  veteran  comes  home  a 
good  citizen,  asking  nothing  more  than  a 
decent  chance  to  make  a  living,  hoping  that 
when  the  law  says  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Job  which  he  left  no  other  group  wiU  have 
the  privilege  of  denying  him  this  right. 

Probably  President  Truman  with  his  keen 
political  perception  visualizes  the  rise  of  an- 
other voting  group.  We  do  not  think  the 
veterans  have  any  such  notion.  All  the  vet- 
erans we  have  met  are  modest  and  mannerly. 


They  show  the  fine  effects  of  training  and 
discipline.  They  come  back  with  no  gripes. 
But  they  keenly  realize  there  Is  atwther  war 
to  be  won  and  they  feel  disturbed  when  they 
realize  that  here  at  home  we  place  personal 
and  group  objectives  above  those  of  the  Na- 
tion.   They  do  not  like  this. 

They  may  undertake  to  correct  some  unfair 
situations  when  they  return  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  old  routines,  but  they  will  not 
do  so  as  an  army.  They  will  do  It  as  Individ- 
uals. They  will  not  give  up  the  freedom  for 
which  they  fought,  nor  pfrmlt  themselves  to 
be  led  by  selflsh  tx)sses.  We  hail  them  as  a 
welcome  force  for  the  betterment  of  social 
and  economic  conditions — for  the  benefit  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  not  for  any  clique 
or  party. 


Compulsory  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  from  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  who  served  as  a  soldier  in  this 
war,  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  study  of  this  legis- 
lation: 

DrAR  Jm:  I  em  for  compulsory  military 
training  100  percent,  or  to  tise  a  slang  ex- 
pression, I  am  "fer  It  stronger  than  horse 
radl?h."  For  one  thing,  my  short  mlllUry 
exp?rlence  convinced  me  that  such  a  pro- 
gram Is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  \Vhen  I  was  drafted  into  the  Army. 
I  was  very  green  about  military  matters, 
knew  absolutely  nothing  about  Army  life 
and  the  things  connected  with  It.  I  had  to 
start  in  from  the  very  first  and  much  valu- 
able time  had  to  be  taken  to  teach  me  even 
the  first  principles  pertaining  to  military 
matters.  The  same  can  be  said  about  mil- 
lions of  other  men  who  were  drafted.  Had 
I.  and  those  other  men.  received  a  year's 
training  at  the  age  of  18.  before  this  war 
come  upon  us.  it  would  have  been  necessary 
only  to  have  us  called  to  the  colors,  given  a 
slight  review  of  the  things  we  had  learned, 
and  we  would  have  been  trained  men— not 
green  boys — to  send  against  the  enemy. 

Had  those  men  received  that  training  at  , 
the  age  of  18.  in  my  opinion  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  us  to  have  rushed  a  large 
army  of  trained  men  to  the  Philippines  be- 
fore the  Japs  would  have  been  able  to  take 
Bataan  and  Corregidor;  we  also  could  have 
gotten  relnformements  to  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  prevented  the  Japs  getting  them 
and  thus  have  shortened  the  war  many 
months  and  poesibly  even  many  years.  As 
it  is,  due  to  having  only  a  small  trained 
Army,  we  had  to  give  up  those  positions,  and 
now,  with  our  trained  troops,  are  having  to 
take  them  back,  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  boys.  Time  is  a  very  essential 
thing  in  winning  a  war  and  a  year's  training 
at  the  age  of  18  would  insure  the  saving  of 
time  later  on  in  case  of  a  war. 

Why  did  the  Japs  make  that  attsck  on 
Pearl  Harbor?  Because  they  believe  we 
Americans  are  soft.  They  figured  they  would 
put  a  lot  of  our  Navy  out  of  commission, 
then  have  things  their  way  as  we  would  not 
have  ships  to  protect  our  transports,  and 
would  not  have  many  soldiers  to  transport 
anyway.  During  that  time  their  large  trained 
army  would  overpower  us,  and  have  the  war 
won  before  we  were  re«dy  to  fight.    The  J>ps 
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«*r*  fool«d— wt  wf  not  m  toft  m  thay 
thou«hl  w»  w»re--but  h«d  tbey  known  th»» 
%•  h«d  milUona  of  U»Ui*<l  in»n  In  ttou  N»- 
men  who  omM  Iw  Mnt  Nr«iivit  ttoam 
Utely,  bIM  «0«M  nevtr  havt.  In  my 
dRrvd  mate  UMt  MUek  oa  DMcm- 
.^  T.  IMI.  I  hMm  eoaipulaory  mUiuury 
tnlnlnf  U  »  f**(  prtvtnUttvt  u(  war;  it 
•AUM*  aU  «UMr  countriM  to  know  that  w« 
W«  tmptMt  ol  Uklai  oat*  oX  outmIvm  and  ot 
innirtiiift  trMt  punlihment  on  imUoc«  who 
Uaher  u«.  Th«r«fort.  thoM  othM  nation* 
will  Uk«  particular  car*  to  let  ua  alon*.  If 
thay  cunaidar  ua  aoft.  th«y  will  laka  nu  r«> 
■pact  of  our  rlfhU. 

t  iwaliat  that  oompulaory  military  training 
tor  all  boy*  will  BM«n  a  fraat  aapcna*  to  our 
jlaimn     i  baltaT*  in  economy  nnd  In  kerptng 
MBMHM  dOVB.  but  I  think  military  UnlnlnK 
Will  rTOVWMQAomtcal  In  tha  long  run.   Think 
of  tha  aKmay  «a  hava  bad  to  apend  in  ordar 
to  train  thoaa  mon.  after  wa  got  into  th»  war. 
Bad  thoa«  men  been  ualned  before,  much 
of  that  azpaoaa  would  have  been  unuecea- 
■ary.    Alao.  tha  lack  of  trained  men  Is  reapon- 
•Ibla  for  thla  war  lasting  months  and  even 
year*  longer  than  It  would  have  laatad  had 
our  boys  been  trained.    And  every  day  adds  a 
huge  amount  to  the  coat  we  must  pay  In 
ortlar  to  wtn  thla  urrlble  conflict.    I  b«ll*T« 
military  training  will  actually  pay  big  dlvl- 
depends  In  the  long  run. 

Tha  details  of  how  thla  training  Is  to  ba 
done,  of  course,  must  ba  left  up  to  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  men — they  have  forgotten 
Bora  about  such  matters  than  I  pretend  to 
know.  My  own  Idea,  however.  Is  this.  Take 
the  boys  at  tha  ag*  of  18.  Give  them  8 
months  of  boot  trnlnlng.  Olve  them  careful 
physical  examinations  to  learn  what  kind  of 
apecial  work  they  can  do  and  cannot  do.  Also 
have  military  and  naval  men  at  the  training 
camps  carefully  check  the  records  made  by 
the  boys  on  all  subjects  In  order  to  learn 
What  clasa  of  work  they  can  do  well.  After 
the  3  months  are  up  and  the  grades  and 
physical  examination  records  are  carefully 
checked,  and  It  U  determined  from  them 
what  kind  qt  special  work  the  boys  can  best 
do.  then  send  these  boys  to  camps  special- 
ising In  the  kind  of  work  they  are  best  fitted 
tor  and  give  them  9  months  of  special  train- 
ing In  their  particular  lines  of  duty.  Th\is. 
When  the  year  Is  over,  these  boys  would  have 
their  training  and  would  know  what  their 
line  of  duty  would  be.  In  case  of  another  war. 
And  If  that  war  should  come.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  take  the  time  to  give  the  tests 
to  ahow  what  a  man  can  do  best;  that  will 
already  be  known.  The  naen  can  be  sisslgned 
Immediately  to  the  units  of  their  special  kind 
Of  work. 

KzrrH  HoixAND. 


for  1044^5  in  bis  pocket 

bought  the  stamp  a  year  ago 
tached  It  to  his  windshield, 
tlra  year  had  anyone  in 
that  he  exhibit  the  stamp,  no 
car  waa  tnapected.    This  de^ 
lack  of  anforcement  of  the  tax 
ally  a  penalty  on  the  consc 
who  will  pay  the  tax  becau* 
while  there  are  thotManda  ot 
who  wUl  not  hand  o^r  IA 
do  so. 

While  called  a  "use  tax." 
levy  has  no  relationship  to 
use  to  which  a  motor  vehicle 
In  fact,  impoaed  at  a  time 
use  was  rapidly  diminishing 
rived  to  repeal  thU  nuisanc< 


auth<  rlty 


Repeal  the  Wimltliield  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NTW  JESSXT 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  194S 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
8pe«Aer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RicoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
June  29  issue  of  the  Delaware  Valley 
Mews,  Prenchtown,  N.  J.: 


THZ    WlMDaUlZLO   TAX 

Sentiment  favors  repeal  <tf  the  auto  use 
tax.  which  U  difficult  to  administer,  almost 
tmpoaalbla  to  enforce,  and  relatively  unpro- 
ductive. 

Not  long  since  we  encountered  an  auto* 
BobUe  own«  who  exhibited  a  tiee-tax  stamp 
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wallet.    Rt  bad 

but  never  at- 

««ot  In  the  en- 

demanded 

even  when  his 

tonstratee  tha 

which  It  actu- 

consclsntloua  person 

It  Is  the  law, 

the  other  type 

null  forced  to 


he  Pedernl  car 

the  amount  of 

Is  put.    It  was. 

when  automobile 

Time  has  ar- 

tax. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WlSCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETR  SJENTATIVE3 
FHday.  June  29,  1945 


Mr.    WASIELEWSKI. 
under  leave  to  extend  my 
RxcoRD.  1  include  the  ' 
Constantine  Brown,  from 
ton  Evening  Star  of  June 


Mr.    Speaker, 

remarks  In  the 

follqviing  article  by 

the  Washing- 

28. 1945: 
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TMta    CHANCINO 

(By  Constantine  Jrown) 
The  United  SUtes  and  O  eat  Britain  mny 
delav  formal  recognition  of 
Government  until  after  the  Jrltlsh  elections, 
according  to  reports  from  pjlltlcal  observers 
in  London. 

While  on  paper  It  looks  is  If  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Yalta  agreement  have  t>een  ful- 
filled, only  three  non-Lublir  Poles  have  been 
included  in  the  new  admlnl  stratlon. 

A  wave  of  "lU  health"  has  caught  the  other 
Poles  who  were  Invited  to  Joia  the  new  set-up. 
Besides  the  old  peasant  leader,  Wlncenty 
Wltos,  who  claimed  to  be  ilck  on  his  farm 
in  Poland,  Slegmund  Zulawskl.  chairman  of 
the  Polish  trade  unions;  V  ladlslaw  Grabskl 
and    Mieczyslaw    Thugiit,    ^nembers    of    the 


Polish  Peasant  Party,  also  t  ave  caught  some 
kind  of  •political  Infeciion"  which  has  pre- 
vented them  from  accepUni  posts  In  the  re- 
Vised  regime. 

None  of  these  represent  itlves  of  prewar 
Polish  liberalism  believes  tliat  the  new  gov- 
ernment, even  If  they  Jolaed  the  cabinet, 
could  hold  "free  elections.'  Their  suspicions 
were  strengthened  when  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior— headed  by  a  ijon-Lublln  Pole, 
Wladlslaw  Kiemlk— was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions. The  Internal  administration  was  left 
in  Kiemlk's  hands,  while  t 
were  placed  under  Stanlsl 
officer  of  the  NKVD  (th 
•ervlce) . 

Under  these  conditions 
do  not  see  any  guaranty  tiat  there  will  be 
free  elections  in  their  country.  They  real- 
ize that  as  long  as  the  security  administra- 
tion is  In  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  the  NKVD, 
police  force  will  see  that  the  ballots  are  cast 
the  "right  way." 

Thus,  while  Washington]  and  London  are 
breathing  more  freely  because  the  irksome 
Polish  question  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
International  field,  they  a<e  aware  that  tha 
new  Polish  Government  represents  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Yalta  agree 
It  Is  a  mere  f  ace-savtng  de 

Prime  Minister  Churchll 


ha  win  not  form  a  cabinet.  Mr.  Churchill  la 
■aid  to  be  planning  to  withhold  formal  rec- 
ognition of  tha  now  Warsaw  cabinet  until 
after  tha  ballots  have  been  ca»t  because  ha 
fears  an  unfavorabto  rtactlon  among  his  own 
eonservttlve  ■upporttw. 

There  have  been  some  unpubliclwd  incl- 
denu  in  England  which  have  shown  him  how 
a  section  of  the  British  public  feels  about 
what  many  still  deacrlbe  aa  the  "sacnttca  of 
Poland." 

On  February  22.  HH4.  the  British  Prime 
Minister  made  a  public  announcement  en- 
dorsing Rtissla'B  stand  on  the  Curcon  Line 
question. 

The  next  day  the  general  hendlng  a  British 
Bomber  Command  stationed  In  Scotland 
called  up  the  commander  of  a  stmilnr 
Polish  organtaatlon.  Informing  him  that  ha 
and  hU  auff  wanted  to  visit  the  Polish  officer. 
This  was  not  unusual,  since  theaa  men 
had  fought  side  by  side  since  1040  and  were 
on  friendly  terms.  The  Poles  wera  surprised, 
howavtr.  when  all  the  British  olTlceis  ap- 
peared In  their  formal  uniforms  with  their 
medals  and  decorations. 

The  British  entered  the  Polish  officers'  mesa 
ceremoniously    and    their   commander    for« 
mally  axpraaaad   their  deep  sorrow   at  tha 
speech  of  tha  Prime  Minister.    Similar  Inci- 
dents occurred  in  other  sections  of  England, 
and  while  they  were  not  puhllclaed  In  tha 
praaa,  they  were  brought  to  Mr.  Churchill's 
attention.    Mr.  Churchill  decided  to  take  no 
dlaclpUnary  action  against  the  officers  despite 
their  criticism  of  their  own  Prime  Minister. 
The  matter  was  discuaaed  by  the  British  Cab- 
inet and  all  agreed  that  the  men  in  unlfcirm 
.  had  a  right  to  their  own  personal  convictions. 
Soldiers  in  alf  theaters  of  operations  min- 
gle with  each  other  and  talk  matters  over 
more  frankly  than  diplomats  and  politicians. 
The  British  Army  has  had  the  Poles  on  Its 
side  In  the  most  critical  days  of  the  London 
bllts,  the  Rommel  blitz  In  north  Africa,  and 
later  In  Prance  and  In  Germany,  while  In 
Italy  the  Polish  divisions  have  fought  val- 
iantly at  Monte  Casslno   and  Bologne.     A 
Polish  armored  division  Is  now  on  Its  way  to 
the   Indian   Ocean,    where    It   will    be   used 
against  the  Japanese  In  Malaya  and  at  Sing- 
apore. 

Immediate  recognition  of  the  new  Warsaw 
government  Is  opposed  by  men  of  the  Polish 
armed  forces.  Quick  action  by  Great  Brit- 
ain might  affect  many  of  the  votes  of  the 
British  soldiers  in  the  field  and  at  home. 
Mr.  Churchill  Is  said  to  feel  that  he  should 
straddle  the  issue  for  the  next  few  weeks 
In  order  not  to  lose  votes  for  his  party's 
candidates. 


le  security  forces 

Radklevlcz.  an 

Russian    secret 

Polish  liberals 


dlfBcutt  election.    He  has  indicated  that  un- 


leaa  ha  gets  more  than  a 


working  majority 


■nt  only  on  paper. 

Ice. 
Is  now  facing  a 


Poems  by  Nick  Kenny  on  the  Late 
President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KUHTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  29  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25>,  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  Nick 
Kenny,  an  able  and  popular  columnist  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  recently  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  poem  on  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  He  has  also  written  a  very  ap- 
propriate httle  poem  about  President 
Truman.  Mr.  Kenny  has  unusual  ability, 
and  his  articles  are  widely  read.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  poems 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  poemi 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rN  MKMORIAM— itia-ia4t 
Re  dreamed  a  dream  that  some  day  ha  would 


All  borders  disappear— and  all  men  free. 
His  heart  burned  with  an  everlasting  flame 
Of  humaa  light  for  humble  folk,  and  lame. 

All  races  were  aa  one  to  this  great  man. 
To  htm  the  world's  oppressed  for  shelter  ran. 
His  name  was  feared  in  Tokyo  and  Berlin— 
This  man  with  gentle  ayea  and  fighting  chin. 

Qod  took  him  as  his  dream  was  coming  true. 
The  dreamer  sleeps.    O  Lord,  please  let  him 

view 
Fi-om  heaven  all  the  things  ha  wished  to 


Tha  end  of  war.  and  all  Tour  people  free. 

— N<cfc  Kenny. 

TO  raiSIDSNT  TUVMAN 

Since  freedom  launched  our  gallant  ship  of 

state 
We've  been  befriended  by  the  winds  of  fate. 
We  always  found  a  leader,  brace  and  strong. 
Whenever  some  great  crisis  came  along. 

Out  of  the  crowd  you  come  to  js  unknown 
To  check  tha  whirlwind  by  a  monster  sown. 
Tl)ey  say  you  were  a  plow  boy  in  your  youth. 
Plow  then  a  furrow  straight  to  peace  and 
UuthI 

Tou  must  prevent  humanity's  eclipse- 
Stop  the  wild  steeds  of  the  Apocalypse  I 
Your  Nation  knows  It  Is  a  lot  to  ask. 
May  God's  hand  guide  you  In  this  mighty 
task  I 

^Nick  Kenny. 


Keynote  Address  Before  National  Council 
of  Nefro  Democrats,  June  8,  1945^  by 
Emmett  S.  Cunningham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  keynote  address 
and  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Negro  Democrats  at 
their  meeting  in  Washington  in  June 
1945: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  first,  allow  me  to 
thank  you  leaders  of  the  several  States  for 
the  splendid  response  you  have  given  to  the 
call  to  come  here. 

When  men  and  women  are  willing  to  take 
time  from  their  Jobs  and  professions  and 
come  to  Washington  at  their  own  expense, 
It  Is  eloquent  testimony  that  these  people 
are  Interested  In  the  Democratic  Party,  their 
group,  and  their  organization.  The  National 
Ckiuncil  of  Negro  Democrats. 

Leadership  demands  sacrifice  of  time, 
energy,  and  money,  and  you  Democratic  lead- 
ers have  met  that  test. 

We  have  assembled  here  as  Democrats  with 
a  background  of  service  and  devotion  to  the 
great  Democratic  Party.  This  Is  not  the 
time  or  place  for  me  to  extol  the  many  vlr- 
tures  of  cur  party,  because  you  men  and 
wutnen  know  them  as  well  as  I — but  we  as- 
semble here  as  representatives  of  a  political 
party  that  has  made  the  Government  serve 


all  of  the  people  and  not  Just  a  few,  at  had 
been  the  case  in  prevloua  Republican  admin- 
istrations. Our  party  has  hlatorlcally  been 
tha  spearhead  of  the  people'!  cauae.  and  w« 
must  keep  it  so. 

For  the  past  12  ytara  that  our  party  haa 
been  In  power,  we  have  given  the  American 
people  mora  progreaslva  legislation  and  mora 
honest  and  humane  government  than  they 
have  ever  known  In  their  history. 

It  was  our  party  that  gaw  to  this  Nation 
and  to  the  world  that  great  humanitarian 
and  matchleaa  leader,  tha  honorable  Prank- 
lln  Delano  RooaaTalt. 

On  April  12  of  this  year  our  great  leader 
fell  In  battle  In  a  war  for  world  freedont 
and  peace.  At  the  newa  of  his  death,  Negro 
men  nnd  women  throughout  America  wept 
unushnmedly.  They  knew  tliat  their  friend 
and  champion  hud  fallen. 

A  young  girl  told  me  that  the  passing  of 
the  President  was  like  the  passing  of  a  mem- 
ber of  her  own  family.  What  a  tribute  from 
the  humble  people  of  the  Nation.  He  sleeps 
now  In  a  rose  garden  at  Hyde  Park,  but  he 
atlU  lives  In  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  should  ever  keep 
Roosevelt's  name  fresh  In  our  memory,  and 
continue  to  fight  for  tha  things  ha  lived  and 
died  for. 

Nearly  2  months  ago  our  new  President, 
Hon.  Harry  8.  Truman,  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  at  that  time  he  asked 
for  the  cooperation  und  the  prayers  of  the 
American  people  In  his  pledge  to  carry  for- 
ward the  Rooaevelt  pollclaa.  In  fulfilling 
this  sacred  pledge,  we  here  and  now  commit 
our  support  to  Mr.  Truman,  and  pray  that 
the  Almighty  Ood  give  HU  guidance  and 
strength  to  carry  out  tha  terrifying  reapon- 
Blbllltlea  of  his  office  during  theaa  crucial 
days. 

Based  on  his  record  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of 
his  office,  and  that  he  will  do  as  he  has  prom- 
ised to  do — carry  out  the  policies  of  hi"-  Im- 
mortal predecessor. 

Since  the  last  time  we  met.  one  of  our  own 
"stalwarts"  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  gone 
to  his  eternal  reward.  I  refer  to  that  great 
statesman  and  leader,  the  former  Recorder 
of  £>eedjs,  Hon.  William  J.  Thompklns. 

He  was  the  first  Negro  to  conceive  the  Idea 
of  a  national  democratic  organization  among 
Negroes,  and  during  his  lifetime  worked  hard 
to  keep  such  an  organization  alive. 

I  can  never  forget  the  last  visit  I  had  with 
him  in  Freedman's  Hospital  more  than  a 
year  ago.  We  talked  about  the  problems  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  I  think,  next 
to  his  family,  was  the  dearest  thing  to  his 
heart. 

I  believe  we  are  paying  him  a  type  of  tribute 
that  he  would  like,  by  carrying  forward  this 
national  organization  among  Negroes.  God 
bless  his  memory. 

When  we  met  in  Washington  In  February 
last  year,  we  had  but  one  Negro  Congressman, 
and  now  we  have  two.  I  refer  to  the  man 
who  was  assistant  national  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in  the  last 
campaign,  the  Honorable  Willum  L.  Dawson 
of  Chicago;  and  to  the  first  Representative  of 
our  race  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  A.  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  These 
men  have  an  opportunity  to  measure  up  to 
the  high  standards  set  by  Robert  Brown 
Elliott,  John  M.  Langston,  and  the  rest  of 
those  noble  souls  who  represented  us  In  the 
Congress  during  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  Democratic  Party  must  face  the  voters 
In  the  next  election  on  Its  record  of  accom- 
plishments and  program  as  a  party,  and  the 
ability  and  sincerity  of  its  leaders. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  we  have  a  capable,  dy- 
namic, aggressive,  and  resourceful  leader  in 
the  person  of  the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Han- 
negan.  He  Is  an  organization  man  who 
speaks  our  language  and  believes  that  wa 


have  men  and  women  In  the  Democratic 
Party  capable  of  holding  the  positions  under 
a  Democratic  administration. 

We  have  got  to  get  down  to  building  the 
Dem(.)cratto  Party  from  the  ground  up,  and 
that  means  precinct  work.  We  have  got  to 
give  recognition  to  thoee  who  do  the  work. 
Wa  have  got  to  get  rid  of  thoaa  whom  wa  can- 
not find  during  a  campaign  and  who  are 
afraid  to  aoll  their  delicate  hand*  in  polltioal 
work  but  who  emerge  after  election  seeking 
the  fruits  of  victory. 

When  Negroaa  came  Into  the  Democratie 
Party,  they  did  not  make  any  marriage  vowa 
to  stick  "until  death  do  us  part."  Negroes 
win  remain  In  the  Democratic  Party  Jiut  so 
long  as  It  fulfills  its  historic  mission  In  giving 
equal  Justice  to  all  and  special  privilege  tu 
none,  and  continues  to  serve  the  common 
man. 

If  It  falls  to  keep  the  faith,  and  veers  from 
the  progressive  course  chartered  by  Rooaavelt. 
wa  will  help  give  it  the  same  kind  of  apank- 
Ing  we  have  given  the  Republican  Party  tha 
past  four  elections. 

We  want  it  to  be  known  here  and  now  that 
Negroes  do  not  want  government  handed 
down  to  them,  and  that  no  government  la 
good  for  them  unless  they  can  help  admin- 
ister it. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  there  are  things 
which  we  ourselves  must  do  If  we  are  to  re- 
tain the  respect  of  othera: 

1.  We  must  support  tha  party  financially. 
There  are  many  of  lu  who  are  able  to  make 
substantial  contributions  to  our  party. 

2,  We  must  retain  for  the  party  the  per- 
sonal following  that  was  Rooaevelfs. 

S.  Wc  must  continue  to  work  In  the  pre- 
cinct*. In  the  counties.  In  the  States,  and 
throughout  the  Nation  to  promota  tha  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  Its  principles. 

To  do  this  Job  effectively,  we  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  planning  and  machinery 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Wa  democratic 
workers  must  have  full-time  representation 
on  the  staff  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  Special  attention  to  the  Negro 
vote  Just  before  elections  will  no  longer 
suffice;  the  cultivation  of  the  Negro  voter 
will  need  continuous,  year-round  attention 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  planning  and  work 
of  the  national  committee. 

More  Negroes  must  bo  appointed  to  key 
governmental  positions.  Including  Federal 
Judgeships  and  In  administrative  agencies, 
especially  those  dealing  with  labor  and  em- 
ployment, housing,  agriculture,  veterans' 
affairs,  and  social  security. 

This  organization  is  naturally  Interested 
in  patronage  as  all  political  organizations  are, 
but  we  are  equally  interested  in  legislation 
that  will  benefit  and  advance  our  people  and 
make  us  first-class  citizens. 

We  want  everyone  from  the  President  down 
to  take  a  firm  rtand  for  a  permanent  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee.  President 
Truman  has  Just  spoken  forcefiUly  on  this 
subject;  the  party  must  follow  through. 

We  want  the  entire  party  to  work  for  an 
antlpoll  tax  bill,  antllynch  bill.  Federal  aid 
to  education  and  health,  and  extension  of 
price  control  without  crippling  amendments. 

We  want  expansion  of  the  public  housing 
program  to  clean  up  the  slums  of  our  cities; 
extension  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  In- 
clude a  larger  tiumber  of  woriiing  people. 
The  Negro  people  asked  for  these  things — 
we  asked  for  these  things  before  election; 
we  now  want  to  work  with  our  party  so  It 
can  "deliver  the  goods." 

We  commend  the  steps  already  taken  dur- 
ing the  war  toward  integration  of  Negroes  In 
the  armed  forces  and  urge  extension  of  such 
measures.  We  demand  that  all  forms  of  serv- 
ice by  American  citizens  in  the  armed  forces. 
Including  all  phases  of  military  training,  b« 
conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  and  tin- 
segregated  basis. 

You  men  and  women  have  expressed  your 
confidence  In  me  by  electing  ma  for  yotir 
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president.  I  »m  thankful  for  this  honor,  but 
I  am  f^""  conscious  of  my  obligations  to 
you.  The  National  Ckjuncll  of  Negro  Demo- 
craU  will  accomplish  something,  or  you  will 
luiow  the  reaaon  why. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Negro  vote 
was  the  deciding  factor  In  a  number  of  States 
Id  the  last  elecUon.  In  many  key  cities  Ne- 
groes voted  from  70  to  80  percent  for  the 
BooacTelt-Truman  tlckft. 

Are  we  going  to  sit  back  with  a  record  like 
that  and  wait  for  someone  to  drop  a  few 
crumbs  from  the  table,  or  are  we  going  to 
take  our  aeaU  at  the  table  and  demand  that 
the  pie  be  cut  with  due  respect  for  the  needs 
and  rlghu  of  all  of  the  guesU.  I  know  your 
answer. 

My  friends,  let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
It  or  delude  ourselves.  The  death  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  going  to  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  Negro  vote. 

During  the  past  12  years,  the  Negro  vote 
has  followed  the  Roosevelts.  Tills  vote  has 
been  attracted  and  held  In  the  Democratic 
column  by  the  broad  programs  advocated  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  designed  to  benefit  the  common 
man  Because  of  the  open  and  personal  In- 
terest of  both  the  President  and  the  First 
Lady  In  the  problems  of  Negroes  and  other 
mlii-ntles.  the  credit  for  the  good  things 
done  by  the  administration  has  gone  to  the 
Roosevelts  rather  than  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  As  a  result,  the  Democratic  Party 
per  so  has  never  been  sold  to  Negroes. 

If  the  Democratic  Party  wishes  to  retain 
control  of  this  crucial  vote,  it  la  imperative 
that  epeclflc  measures  t>e  taken  promptly  to 
sell  the  party  and  its  current  standard-bearer, 
Mr.  Truman,  to  Negroes.  The  opposition 
party  has  already  taken  the  Initiative  to  re- 
capture this  vote  which  they  have  always 
considered  their  private  preserve.  Rebuffed 
lu  three  attempU  to  reclaim  Negro  support 
through  traditional  appeals,  the  opposition 
has  discarded  out-moded  methods  and  has 
instituted  a  streamlined  prcigram  designed 
to  raise  the  economic  and  political  status  of 
Negroes.  Specific  legislation  and  unprece- 
dented appointments  have  keynoted  this 
program.  Led  by  the  Republican  candidate 
In  the  last  PresidenUal  campaign,  three  Re- 
publican governors  have  already  signed  State 
FEPC  bills  this  year. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  facing  the  most 
trying  days  In  its  history,  and  Negro  Demo- 
crats are  facing  also  a  serious  situation. 
Roosevelt  Is  gone.  His  magic  name,  his  radi- 
ant personality  and  his  appealing  voice  are 
no  longer  with  us  to  charm  the  voters  of  this 
Nation.     We  are  all  now  on  our  own. 

Just  recently  the  European  war  was  termi- 
nated, and  we  thank  Ood  for  It.  We  are 
hoping  and  praying,  working  and  fighting 
that  the  Japanese  war  will  be  of  short 
duration. 

We  are  proud  of  the  record  our  people  have 
made  during  this  war.  both  on  the  home 
front  and  on  the  battle  front. 

We  are  proud  of  our  black  falcons  of  the 
air.  and  our  sons  who  sailed  the  seven  seas, 
and  of  the  valor  of  our  t)oys  In  combat  serv- 
ice, and  In  every  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 
We  are  proud  of  our  WACS.  WAVES,  and 
ntirses,  and  of  our  men  In  the  merchant 
-  roarlne.  They  have  all  brought  honor  and 
^lory  to  their  flag. 

We  feci  that  there  Is  nothing  too  good 
for  these  black  boys  and  girls  when  they 
return.  They  will  need  employment  and 
flecent  hoxuing.  and  will  demand  a  full  share 
of  that  freedom  that  they  fought,  bled,  and 
died  for. 

They  will,  like  the  common  people  all  over 
the  world,  demand  a  peace  that  will  be  Jtist 
and  enduring.  Not  a  peace  with  a  few'atlll 
exploiting  the  many. 

Our  party  must  continue  to  champion  the 
rights  of  all  the  people.  Men  may  cry  peace, 
but  there  will  be  no  peace  without  Justlc* 
»nd  freedom  for  all  I 


Resolutions   adopted   by    tlie   conference   of 


Negro  Democrats 
C..   Friday   and 


National  Council 
more   than   six- 


the  National  Council  of 
keld    In   Washington.    D 
Saturday,  Jtme  8-9,  1945 
We,  the  members  of  the 
of    Negro   Democrats   from 
teen    plvoUl    States    of    thB    Union,    having 
assembled  at  the  call  of  our  president.  Em- 
melt  S.  Ctmnlngham.  at  V  ashington.  D.  C 
on    Friday    and    Saturday,    June    8    and    « 
1945.  to  honor  the  memoi  y  of  our  late  la 
mented   President,   Prankll  n  Delano  Roose- 
velt, who  exemplified  the  g:5odness  and  fine- 
ness of  the  American  ideal,  and  who,  more 
than    any   other   President,    served    as   the 
protagonist  of  all  the  peop  e;  whose  humane 
policies   extended   the   bcr  eflts   of   real   de- 
mocracy to  the  lowliest  American,  and  whose 
spiritual  leadership  and  m  fry  demeanor  ac- 
celerated  the   forces   mov  ng   toward   Inter- 
racial amity,  and  to  reaffirm  our  allegiance 
to   President    Harry    8.    Truman,   who    has 
pledged  himself  to  carry    aut  the  Roosevelt 
policies  and  In  which  saced  pledge  he  has 
our  unstinted  support,  d<    offer  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Whereas  as  practical  p  irty  workers  It  is 
our  Immediate  task  to  awaken  the  Demo- 
cratic National  CommlttcE  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  Epeclflc  steps  to  retain  within  the 
party  ranks  the  3.000.000  Negro  voters  who 
have  faithfully  followed  he  principles  and 
practices  of  Franklin  Rooicvelt.  and  as  rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  thou  lands  upon  thou- 
sands of  loyal  Democra:lc  Party  workers 
who  have  helped  bring  alout  the  continued 
successes  of  the  party,  vie  tjrge  that  Negro 
Democrats  be  given  permanent,  full-time 
representation  on  the  pa!  I  staff  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Commit  tee,  and  that  our 
organization,  the  Nations  I  Council  of  Negro 
Democrats,  be  the  sole  Instrument  through 
which   matters   affecting   us   be   channeled; 

and 

Whereas  Negro  Demoaats  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  bringing  continued  suc- 
cess to  the  Democratc  Pirty  in  three  con- 
secutive national  electldns,  and  whereas, 
trained  and  qualified  Nci  ro  personnel  have 
proved  their  competent  and  effectiveness 
In  Govenmicnt  adminlst:  atlon,  we  strongly 
tu-ge  the  Democratic  National  Committee  to 
exert  Its  Influence  to  obtiln  the  Integration 
of  qualified  Negroes  Int  >  key  positions  In 
Government  departmentj  and  agencies.  e«- 
peciallv  those  dealing  with  labor  and  em- 
ployme'nt.  housing,  agriculture,  veterans' 
affairs,  and  social  securit;  ■;  and 

Whereas  in  the  words  of  our  new  leader. 
President  Harry  S.  Trumm.  "discrimination 
In  the  matter  of  employ  nent  against  prop- 
erly qualified  persons  because  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  color  Is  not  oiily  un-American  In 
nature,  but  will  lead  eventually  to  Indus- 
trial strife  and  unrest,"  inA  whereas.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  given  vigorous  leadership 
to  the  fight  to  continue  l  he  work  of  the  Pair 
ftnployment  Practice  Committee  created  by 
the  late  beloved  Preslc  ent  Roosevelt,  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Democrats  earn- 
estly urge  the  Democratc  national  commit- 
tee to  exert  Its  full  In  luence  to  see  that 
Democrats  in  both  Hous;s  of  Congress  fully 
■upport  President  Truman's  plea  for  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  present  emergency  FEPC 
and  for  the  passage  of  pe  ading  legislation  for 
a  permanent  FEPC;  and 

Whereas  extensive  anc  continued  war  mi- 
gration has  intensified  tl  e  need  of  additional 
living  space  and  housiig  accommodations 
adapted  to  the  incomes  and  family  sizes  of 
Negroes : 

a.  The  public-housing  program  should  be 
r«activated  and  expended  as  quickly  as  pos- 
alble. 

b.  The  policies  and  practices  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  must  be 
adapted  and  8pecialtze<  personnel,  similar 
to  the  racial  relations  set-up  in  PPHA.  should 
be  utUiaed  to  assxire  Ifhat  its  program  Is 
used  more  extensively  tb  meet  the  needs  of 
the  growing  Negro  majket  ready  and  able 
to  pay  ih»  COSta  of  dec  ax%  private  housing. 


c.  The  several  housing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  diould  be  administered 
under  the  direction  of  one  national  agency 
to  assure  a  unified  over-all  approach  in 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Whereas  a  million  Negroes  will  have  seen 
service  In  the  armed  forces  of  this  country, 
offering  their  lives  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  democratic  way  of  living,  we  urge  that 
these  Americarxs  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunities, benefits,  and  considerations  as  all 
other  veterans,  and  to  this  end  we  request 
Negro    representation    on    a    policy-making 
level  In  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  ppecifically  in 
the  rehabilitation  program,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Negro  counselors  In  each  State:  and 
Whereas  the  steps  already  taken  during  the 
war   toward   Integration   of   Negroes   In    the 
armed  forces  have  been  uniformly  successful, 
such  measures  should  be  extended,  and  we 
Insist  that  all  forms  of  service  by  American 
citizens  In  the  nrmed  forces.  Including  all 
phases  of  military  training,  be  conducted  on  a 
nondiscriminatory    and    unsegregated    basis; 

and 

Whereas  the  selective  service  brought  out 
the  disproportionate  deficiencies  in  health 
and  education  among  Negroes,  we  urge  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  and  the  enactment  of 
the  Murray-Wagner-Dlngle  health  bill:  and 
Whereas  most  of  the  deficiencies  In  Negro 
life  arUe  out  of  their  low  economic  status 
accentuated  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, we  urge  support  of  a  full  employment 
program.  Including  the  pending  Murray  bill 
and  related  legislation;  and 

Whereas  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  U  to  benefit  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  citizens,  we  request  the 
broadening  and  extension  of  Its  scope,  and 
whereas,  the  need  of  Negro  people  for  protec- 
tion against  rising  prices  and  unfair  distribu- 
tion of  scarce  commodities  is  unquestioned; 
we  urge  the  Congiess  to  renew  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  and  the  StabUizatlon  Act 
without  crippling  amendments;  and 

Whereas  the  poll  tax  Is  democratically  un- 
sound and  unreasonable,  we  urge  that  all 
efforts  be  made  to  secure  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation for  Its  abolishment;  and 

Whereas  lynching  of  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try by  mob  violence  Is  barbarou.«:  we  urge  the 
Immediate  passage  of  Federal  antl-lynchlng 
legislation;  and 

Whereas  Negro  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  Negro  citizens.  In  their  travel 
throughout  the  South  In  common  carriers, 
are  subjected  to  Inequities  and  indignities 
which  disrupt  morale  and  heighten  racial  ten- 
sion, we  urge  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee and  the  Administration  to  exert  their 
Influence  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  re- 
move these  causes  of  national  disunity;  and 
Whereas  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  denied  the  right  to  vote;  we  reguest 
that  the  right  of  franchise  be  extended  to 
them;  and 

Whereas  Henry  A.  Wallace,  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  has  worked  whole- 
heartedly for  full  employment  and  for 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  the 
National  Council  of  Negro  Democrats  has  re- 
solved as  an  organization  to  commend  his 
eflorts  and  to  lend  our  support  and  full  co- 
operation to  Mr.  Wallace  as  an  exponent  of 
liberalism:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Democrats  here  assembled  urge  our 
fellow  Democrats  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
their  Influence  toward  the  realization  of  these 
objectives. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Maynard  Dickcrson  (Ohio).  Chairman; 
J.  Thompson  Pettlgrew  (Pennsyl- 
vania) ,  Secretary;  Lloyal  Randolph 
(Maryland):  O.  B.  Graham  (Okla- 
homa); P.  L.  Harden  (Indiana); 
Thomas  Orum  (Michigan);  R«T. 
George  M.  Banks  (Tennessee); 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Dtuham  (California) . 
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Full  Employment:  Dream  or  Possibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  27. 1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  by  John  W.  Scoville  be- 
fore the  Welfare  Federation  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  April  24.  1945: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  society  should  be  organized  to  assist 
us  m  satisfying  our  desires.  The  labor  re- 
quired to  get  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
other  material  things  has  been  made  more 
effective  through  cooperation  and  spe- 
cialization. But  in  this  cooperative  society 
we  have  conflicts  of  Interest.  There  Is  not 
enough  rich  land,  sirloin  steak,  palatial 
homes  and  handsome  women  to  supply  every- 
one. In  Industry  there  Is  a  conflict  between 
stockholders  who  desire  big  dividends, 
workers  who  desire  high  wages,  and  con- 
sumers who  want  cheap  goods.  The  con- 
flicts between  nations  lead  to  wars.  In  the 
economic  sphere  goods  are  produced,  bought, 
sold  and  consumed  only  when  the  cooperat- 
ing contestants  agree  on  the  terms.  If  the 
merchant  asks  higher  prices  than  consumers 
will  pay  his  goods  are  not  sold.  If  the  land- 
lord asks  more  rent  than  the  tenant  will 
pay,  his  house  Is  vacant.  If  the  Jobseeker 
asks  higher  wages  than  the  employer  will 
pay— he  remains  unemployed.  These  con- 
flicts of  Interest  cannot  be  eliminated.  How- 
ever, they  can  be  settled.  Two  methods  are 
available  for  resolving  these  conflicts.  The 
first  method  Is  to  set  up  a  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment which  will  control  the  labor,  oc- 
cupation, production  and  consumption  of 
each  citizen.  The  second  method  Is  to  al- 
low individuals  to  make  voluntary  agree- 
ments with  each  other.  We  call  this  second 
method  free  enterprise  or  economic  freedom. 
In  this  free  society,  many  will  wait  for  bet- 
ter terms  and  reftise  to  agree  to  the  terms  of- 
fered by  the  other  parties,  so  In  this  free 
society  we  will  have  some  vacant  houses, 
some  unsold  merchandise,  some  closed  down 
factories  and  some  unemployed  people. 

The  choice  we  must  make  Is  which  method 
we  prefer  In  resolving  our  conflicts.  Is  it 
better  to  have  a  dictatorship  and  full  em- 
ployment, or  is  :t  better  to  have  a  free 
society  and  a  certain  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment? There  are  some  who  think  there  is 
a  third  method— a  mixture  of  collectivism 
and  individualism. 

Professor  Harper  referred  to  these  middle- 
of-the-roaders  In  these  words:  "Closely  al- 
lied to  the  fatalistic  argument  Is  the  one — 
Let  us  take  the  middle  way.  The  middle  way 
Is  frequently  taken  by  those  who  do  not 
know  where  they  are  going,  and  so  find 
comfort  In  having  company  on  both  sides. 
But  a  position  Is  not  necessarUy  right  simply 
because  it  Is  In  the  middle.  A  more  rational 
basis  for  decision  Is  called  for." 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  employ- 
ment should  no  longer  be  left  to  voluntary 
agreements  but  should  fall  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  compulsory  state.  These  peo- 
ple have  Introduced  into  Congress  a  bill 
known  as  the  full  employment  bill.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  bill  with  you. 

The  technique  of  those  Congressmen  who 
Introduce  socialistic  bills  Is  to  recite  all  of 
the  wonderful  benefits  that  the  law  wUl 
bring  and  say  nothing  about  the  evil  effects 
or  the  costs.  This  bUl  Is  so  full  of  honeyed 
words  and  phrases  that  you  would  Imagine 
It  was  written  by  a  saint  or  an  angel.  They 
tell  us  this  bill  is  enacted  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  protect  the  American  home, 


raise  the  standard  of  living,  provide  Jobs  for 
returning  veterans,  develop  trade,  help  small 
business,  establish  peace  among  nations, 
strengthen  the  national  defense,  provide 
Jobs  for  everyone.  If  this  bill  will  do  all  of 
these  nice  things,  anyone  who  opposed  It 
should  be  branded  as  a  fiend  In  human  form 
who  wanted  to  destroy  the  home,  lower  the 
standard  of  living,  promote  war,  fill  the 
country  with  Jobless  men,  and  compel  the 
veterans  to  sell  apples  on  the  streets.  I 
think  you  are  smart  enough  to  see  through 
this  p>olitical  palaver  and  buncombe. 

These  socialist  Congressmen  remind  me  of 
the  old  patent  medicine  men  whose  nostrums 
would  cure  rheumatism,  indigestion,  head- 
aches, coughs,  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  all 
the  diseases  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

I  would  like  to  pick  the  fine  feathers  oft 
this  bird  and  show  you  that  underneath  the 
fine  plumage  there  Is  Just  a  skinny  ugly 
duckling. 

I  am  against  this  bill — but  that  does  not 
mean  that  I  favor  poverty,  human  misery, 
unemployment,  or  war. 

The  slogan  of  the  reformers  Is:  "The  world 
owes  me  a  living."  I  do  not  believe  that. 
I  prefer  the  old  American  slogan.  "Root  hog 
or  die."  I  think  when  hard  timet-  come,  so- 
ciety should  provide  temporary  assistance 
to  the  unfortunates  who  are  without  food 
or  shelter.  We  have  always  had  poor  laws 
and  we  have  always  relieved  destitution. 
But  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  set  the.se  unfortunates  up  In  busi- 
ness and  give  them  full-time  emplojTnent 
at  union  wages. 

I  think  the  Industrious,  thrifty.  Intelli- 
gent people  should  be  rewarded  for  their 
good  qualities.  And  I  think  that  shiftless, 
thriftless.  Incompetent  people  should  suf- 
fer the  natural  results  of  their  own  folly. 
How  can  we  hope  to  progress  If  we  take 
away  from  people  the  rewards  of  virtue  and 
the  penalties  of  vice  and  folly. 

Our  Federal  debt  will  soon  be  $10,000  per 
family.  For  14  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  collected  taxes  enough  to  meet 
Its  expenditures.  For  14  years  we  have 
moved  toward  national  bankruptcy.  Can  we 
afford  to  take  on  this  Murray  full-employ- 
ment blUr  which  may  cost  the  taxpayers 
$20,000,000,000  a  year  or  more? 

We  never  had  much  unemployment  In  this 
country  until  1931.  Prior  to  1931,  the  peak 
was  reached  In  1921,  when  4,700,000  were 
unemployed;  other  years  of  considerable  un- 
employment were  1908,  1914,  and  1922,  but 
in  none  of  these  years  was  the  total  as  much 
as  3.000.000.  But  we  have  had  great  unem- 
ployment since  1930,  except  when  we  were 
engaged  In  war  production,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 

Million  » 

1931 —     7.  0 

1932. - 11-3 

1933 ~ 11-  8 

1934 - 9  7 

1935 - 9- 1 

1936- - —     7  4 

1937. -- 6.  4 

1938 9.  8 

1939 - 8.  7 

1940 "^^ 

What  caused  this  prolonged  and  serious 
unemployment,  which  lasted  10  years  and 
was  not  cured  until  the  war  came?  In  my 
opinion,  the  depression  was  prolonged  be- 
cause we  abandoned  the  American  system 
and  Imported  socialistic  laws  and  practices 
from  poverty-stricken  Europe,  such  as  the 
National  Recovery  Act.  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  the  wages -and -hours  law,  the 
Wagner  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  pro- 
gressive income  taxes,  and  other  socialistic 
laws.  If  we  do  not  have  sense  enough  to  re- 
peal these  socialistic  laws,  we  may  have 
9.000,000  unemployed  alter  the  iK«twar 
boom  is  over. 

Federal  expenditures  after  the  war  will 
probably  be  about  twenty  billions  a  year, 
and  If  the  Government  supplies  Job*  to 
•.OOO.OOO.    the    cost    wiU   be    about   twenty 


billions  more,  making  a  total  of  forty  billions. 
This  would  mean  a  Federal  tax  of  about 
$1,300  a  family.  A  tax  of  $1,300  a  family  in 
peacetime  would  be  unbearable,  and  I  am 
sure  you  do  not  want  anything  like  that. 

I  shall  discuss  the  objections  to  this  bill 
under  five  headings: 

1.  It  Is  unconstitutional; 

2.  It  will  tend  to  destroy  this  Republle 
and  to  change  It  to  a  Socialist  or  Communist 
state; 

3.  It  Is  vague.  Impractical,  unnecessary, 
and  unworkable; 

4.  It  would  not  accomplish  the  alleged 
objectives; 

6.  Full  employment  Is  not  a  proper  ob- 
jective for  legislation. 

The  bin  Is  unconstitutional.  The  United 
States  Constitution  gives  Congress  certain 
specific  powers.  Congress  was  given  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  to  borrow  money,  to  veg- 
ulate  commerce  among  the  States,  to  coin 
money,  to  fix  the  standard  weights  and 
measures,  to  establish  p>ost  cfllces.  to  grant 
patents,  etc.  But  Congress  Is  given  no  power 
In  the  Constitution  to  furnish  everyone  with 
a  Job.  I  realize  that  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution Is  held  In  contempt  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  ' 

Congress  has  passed  many  laws  which 
usurp  powers  reserved  to  the  Statee.  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  establish  hours  of 
labor,  wage  rates,  or  crop  quotas  for  farm- 
ers. It  has  no  authority  to  loan  money  to 
foreign  nations,  to  compel  workmen  to  Join 
labor  unions,  to  fine  farmers  who  raise  too 
much  wheat,  or  to  fix  prices.  Congressmen, 
who  make  the  laws,  have  themselves  violated 
the  law.  These  violations  and  usurpations 
of  power  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Pres- 
idents and  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  We.  the  people,  are  also  to  blame. 
We  have  been  willing  to  see  the  charter  of 
our  liberties  destroyed  If  thereby  we  could 
get  a  bigger  handout  from  the  Government. 
We  have  proved,  by  our  apathy  and  Indiffer- 
ence, that  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  free. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation.  Congress  has 
been  operating  a  black  market.  All  patriotic 
Americans  will  oppose  the  Murray  full  em- 
ployment bill  and  every  other  bill  which  Is 
In  defiance  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  not  safe  to  remove  stone  after 
stone  from  the  constitutional  edifice — for 
this  progressive  destruction  will  some  day 
cause  the  whole  noble  structure  to  topple 
over  in  .shapeless  and  Irretrievable  ruin.  God 
forbid  that  our  liberties  should  be  buried  un- 
der the  rubble  of  a  bombed  and  pulverized 
Constitution. 

My  second  objection  to  this  bill  Is  that  It 
Is  another  measure  for  destroying  our  Re- 
public and  setting  up  a  Socialist  or  Commu- 
nist state.  All  through  the  ages,  the  proleta- 
rians, actuated  by  malice,  greed,  and  envy, 
have  sought  to  rob  those  who  owned  property. 
A  century  ago.  the  French  Socialists  were  de- 
nouncing property  owners.  Porudhon  said. 
"Property  Is  theft."  But  they  would  com- 
promise. They  said,  If  we  allow  you  to  own 
property,  you  must  give  ui  the  right  to  a 
Job. 

This  right  to  a  Job  Is  nothing  new.  It 
was  advocated  by  the  Socialists  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Here  is  what  Considerant  said  a 
century  ago: 

"Very  well,  let  an  Industrial  society,  which 
has  appropriated  the  land,  and  teken  away 
from  man  the  power  of  exercising  freely  and 
at  will  his  four  natural  rights,  let  this  ao- 
ciety  cede  to  the  Indlvi'iual.  In  compensa- 
tion for  those  rlghu  of  v/hlch  It  has  de- 
spoiled him,  the  right  to  employment.  On 
this  principle,  rightly  understood  and  applied, 
the  individual  has  no  longer  any  reason  to 
complain. 

•The  condition  sine  qua  non.  then,  of  the 
legitimacy  of  property  is,  that  society  should 
concede  to  the  proletalre — the  man  who  has 
no  property— the  right  to  employment;  and. 
In  exchange  for  a  given  exertion  of  activity. 
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Msuns  htm  of  mean*  of  subsUtence.  Bt  least 
•a  adequate  as  such  exercise  could  have  pro- 
cured him  in   the  primitive  state." 

In  1848.  the  French  pwsed  a  Uw  guaran- 
teeing to  everyone  the  right  to  a  Job.  Thou- 
aanda  flocked  In  from  the  provinces  to  get  a 
Job  m  the  national  workshops.  The  law 
was  passed  In  January  and  It  worked  so 
badly  that  It  was  repealed  In  June.  Marx 
and  KngeU.  In  the  Communist  Manifesto 
of  1847  proposed,  "The  equal  liability  of  all 
to  labor.  Establishment  of  Industrial 
armies,  especially  for   agriculture." 

The  right  to  a  Job  Is  a  communistic  doc- 
trine. I  will  read  you  article  118  from  the 
Buaslan  Conrtltutlon  of  1936: 

"Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  the  right 
to  toU.  that  U  the  right  to  receive  guaran- 
teed work  with  payment  for  their  toU  in 
accordance  with  Its  quantity  and  quality. 
The  right  to  toll  Is  ensured  by  the  Socialist 
organization  of  national  economy,  by  the 
unceasing  growth  of  the  productive  forces  of 
Soviet  society,  the  ellmlnat'.on  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  economic  crises  and  the  liquida- 
tion of  unemployment."  

HlUer.  when  he  l)ecame  dictator,  furnished 
full  employment  to  the  Germans. 

We  now  pass  from  France.  Russia,  and 
Germany,  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Who  are  the  people  here  who  are  promotlns 
this  alleged  right  to  a  Job?  On  January 
14  1944.  there  was  a  conference  In  New  York 
City  on  full  employment.  Who  was  the 
chairman?  Sidney  HUlman.  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee. 

Who  spoke?  R.  J.  Thomas.  Walter  Reu- 
ther  Geor\?e  Addes.  and  John  Brophy.  of 
the  CIO.  Philip  Murray,  Sam  Wolcheck.  and 
JoMph  Curran.  James  Patton.  of  the  Farm- 
ers" Union,  spoke.  Also  Henry  Wallace  who 
aald  we  were  not  golne  to  adopt  all  of  the 
Russian  practices.  What  Senator  spoke? 
Jamb  B.  Mctuiat.  sponsor  of  the  Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  and  the  Murray  full-employ- 
ment bill.  Now  these  people  had  a  perfect 
right  to  meet  and  voice  their  opinions. 
But  you  mu?t  realize  that  this  bill  has  a 
aoclallstic  and  communistic  pedigree.  It 
Is  advocated  by  the  left-wingers  who  do  not 
IJk'^  our  American  form  of  government. 

There  Is  a  battle  on  In  this  covmtry  and 
this  book   on   the   PAC   U  called   the  First 
Round.      It  was  written  by  Joseph  Gaer.  I 
understand  his  real  name  Is  Fishnmn.    Here 
U  the  poster  on  page  77:  Jobs  for  all  after 
the   war— CIO   Political   Action   Committee. 
Many  of  the  advocates  of  this  bill  are  New 
Deal  Socialists  who  expect  to  make  America 
over.     If  they  succeed  the  American  Repub- 
lic won't  be  here  any  more.  ^   »  .. 
My  third  objection  to  this  bill  la  that  it 
fa  vague    impractical,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
workable.    The  bill  says.  "All  Americans  able 
to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to 
tiseful.  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment."      Think     of     the     subnormal 
people— cripples,  anemlcs.  epileptics,  tuber- 
culous, halfwits,  drunkards,  hums— how  can 
an  official  determine  which  ones  are  able  to 
work?     And  able  to  work  at  what?     Think 
of  the  sharecroppers,  small  shookeepers.  do- 
mestics, and  others  who  have  low  Incomes. 
If  this  bill  should  be  passed  they  would  quit 
their  work  and  apply  to  the  Government  for 
luU-time.    remunerative    Jobs.      How    much 
must  the  Job  pay  to  be  remunerative?    Who 
determines  which  Jobs  are  useful?    What  Is 
fxill-Ume  employment?      What  Is  meant  by 
lull    employment?     The   bill    Is    filled    with 
words  and  phrases  which  are  undsflned  and 
Xir.cteflrable 

The  bill  Is  impractical.  The  unemplo-ed 
will  be  scattered  all  over  the  land  and  they 
Will  be  of  all  occupations— masons,  carpen- 
ters, farmers,  lawyers,  clerks,  typists,  cocks, 
electrician!*,  bookkeepers,  machinists,  bar- 
bers, writers,  actors,  painters,  salesmen, 
photographers,  plumbers,  miners,  sailors,  etc. 
How  can  the  Government  set  up  projects 
to  every  town  and  city  to  utilize  the  talents 
and  skills  of  the  unemployed?  It  would 
probably  give  them  all  shovels  and  we  would 
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have  another  WPA.      If 
Government  Jobs  at  regul 
they  be  Induced  to  take 
dustry?     The  bill  is  un 
gotten  along  without  !♦• 
fifty-eight   years,   and 
now? 

The  bill  Is  unworkable 
asked  to  estimate  for 
labor  force,  the   numbet 
ployed  In  private  Industry 
Government  must  spend 
in    the    labor    force 
estimate,  over  a  year  In 
business  will  be  and 
to  be  unemployed.      Of 
President  nor  anyone  el 
President  is  not  God  ai 
tune  teller.     Alexander 
ness  to  the  future, 
may  fill  the  circle 
me  show  you  that  our 
rest  of  us.  are  blind  to 
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the  power  to  forecast 
pcfe  this  bill  should 
should  forecast  an 
of  5.CO0.OOO.    Would  noi 
confidence     and     Inc 
Would   any   President 
make  such  a  forecast? 
would  not  a  very  opt  in 
bring  an  unhealthy 
pen  to  the  prestige  of 
forecast    turns    out    to 
should  not  pass  a  bill  U 
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Suppose  that  Con 
ate   a  lot  of   money 
the  unemployed,  and 
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would  mean  wasted 
In  many  ways  this  bill 
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the    Government 
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Doakes.    Joe  can  now 
Ing.  furniture,  etc. 
ployment   to   the 
John  Smith  must  buy 
employment  caused 
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Ing  power  or  em 
employees  are  paid  bj 
In  public  employment 
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The  President  Is 
ensuing  year  the 
that   will  be   em- 
and  how  much  the 
o  employ  the  others 
President    must 
idvance.  how  active 
many  are  likely 
course,  neither  the 
can  do  this.    The 
d  he  Is  not  a  for- 
sald,  "Oh,  blind- 
given,  that  each 
by  heaven."     Let 
Presidents,  like  the 
the  future. 
President  Roosevelt 
going  to  be  sent  into 
December   29.    1940. 
rfore.  nail  any  talk 
Europe  as  deliberate 
25.    1923,    President 
business  of 
and  dlstrl- 
Is  on  a  sound  and 
8.  1930.  President 
worst  effect  of  the 
will   have    been 
60  days.     President 
Bureau  made  big 
]  'ederal    expenditures. 
Budget  estimates  by 
In  1937,  32  per- 
in  1039. 
ncy  dees  not  confer 
future.     But  sup- 
and  the  President 
in  unemployment 
this  forecast  destroy 
unemployment? 
aave    the   courage   to 
On  the  other  hand. 
istic  forecast  tend  to 
?     What  will  hap- 
the  President,  if  his 
be    all    wrong?    We 
compel  the  President 
ler. 
Is  told  to  approprl- 
set   up   projects   for 
becomes  active 
ployed.     Then  a  lot 
lent  to  prepare   for  a 
to  show  up.     That 
and  wasted  effort. 
Is  unworkable, 
to  this  bill  is  the  most 
not  accomplish  the 
Suppose  that 
$1,000    from    John 
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away  from  the  citizens  by  taxation ."  And 
on  page  149.  he  says:  "But  rigidly  orthodox 
finance.  In  the  sense  cf  an  annually  balanced 
budget,  involves.  In  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Britain,  an  Impracti- 
cable route  to  full  employment."  But  In  the 
long  run.  can  the  Government  Increase  em- 
ployment by  printing  money  and  increasing 
the  Federal  debt?    I  think  not. 

As  the  supply  of  money  is  Increased,  prices 
rise.  As  prices  rise,  the  owners  cf  bonds, 
notes  and  savings  accounts,  and  the  recip- 
ients'  of  pensions  and  annuities  have  less 
purchasing  power.  These  persons  are  really 
taxed  and  their  property  Is  teken  away  to 
pay  the  wages  of  those  on  the  Government 
pay  roll.  To  cure  the  disease  of  unemploy- 
ment we  contract  the  disease  of  inflation. 
Then  if  we  try  to  hold  down  prices  through 
price  controls,  we  have  rs«on  cards,  wage 
controls,  and  a  socialistic  state  where  the 
Government  controls  everything. 

Why  did  Sir  William  Eeveridge  call  his  book 
Pull  Employment  in  a  Free  Scciety?  Because 
he  realizes  that  his  critics  claim,  and  right ly, 
that  laws  to  bring  full  employment  will  de- 
stroy freedom.  Just  how  free  a  society  does 
Sir  William  contemplate?    I  will  show  you. 

From  page  23.  "The  list  of  essential  liber- 
ties given  above  does  not  include  liberty  of  a 
private  citizen  to  own  means  of  production 
and  to  employ  other  citizens   In  operating 
them  at  a  wage."     In  his  free  society,  the 
state  may  take  over  the  factories,  railroads, 
mines,  and  utilities.     That,  of  course.  Is  the 
Marxian  program.     And  again:  "If  it  should 
be  shown  that  abolition  of  private  property 
In  the  means  cf  production  was  necessary  for 
full  employment,  this  abolition  would  have 
to  be  undertaken."    On  page  32.  we  learn  that 
youths  under  18  are  not  to  be  free  to  choose 
their  occupations.     They  are  to  be  "wisely 
directed."    On  page  2?8.  we  read;   'The  whole 
trend  of  the  argument  of  this  pa^t  of  the 
yeport    is   toward   a   management   of    Inter- 
national trade.  In  place  of  leaving  It  to  un- 
regulated competition.    That  Is  to  say.  It  Is 
toward  that  for  which   the   cartels   stand." 
Sir   William,   on    page    167,   quotes    a   report 
calling  for  a  "new  central  authority,  national 
In  scope  and  character,  to  plan  the  location 
of  industry  and  population."    Tlie  state  will 
determine  what  you  can  buy  and  In  what  you 
invest  yotir  savings.     On  page   187  we  find 
this:  "The  state  cannot  escape  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  general  direction  of  out- 
lay  by   reference    to   social   priorities.     The 
state    cannot    undertake    the    responsibility 
for  full  employment  without   full  powers." 
Let  those  last  two  words  sink  in— full  powers. 
Since  with  full  employment  there  would  be 
a  constant  upward   pressvu-e  on  wage  rates. 
Sir  William   would  have  the   state   fix  wage 
rates.    He  says,  on  page  207.  "If  trade-unions 
under  full  employment  press  wage  claims  un- 
reasonably,   maintenance    of    a    stable    price 
level    will   become    Impossible;    wage   deter- 
mination will  perforce  become  a  function  of 
the  state."     "If  the  private  owners  fall   to 
stabilize  the  process  of  Investment,  the  pri- 
vate owners  cannot  for  long  be  left  In  their 
ownership."      When    the    state    fixes    wages 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  CiO.     In  sup- 
porting this  full-employment  bill,   the  Po- 
litical Action   boys   may   be   working   them- 
selves out  of  a  Job. 

Tlie  Murray  full  employment  bill  prattles 
about  preserving  competitive  private  enter- 
prise, fostering  free  competitive  enterprise, 
that  nothing  In  the  bill  calls  for  the  opera- 
tion of  factories  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But  Sir  William  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  beg, 
and  shows  how  full  employment  would  re- 
quire complete  regimentation  and  the  de- 
suuctlon  of  Individual  liberty.  He  must  have 
had  a  big  laugh  when  he  called  his  book  Fiill 
EmplojTnent  In  a  Free  Society.  Germans  and 
Russia  got  full  employment  by  establishing 
dictatorships. 

My  final  objection  to  this  bill  Is  that  full 
employment  is  rot  a  proper  legislative  ob- 
jective.   We  learn  in  Genesis  that  God  pun- 


ished Adam  and  Eve  by  cursing  the  ground 
and  compelling  them  to  earn  their  bread  In 
the  sweat  of  the  brow.  The  plan  of  the  left- 
wingers  Is  to  apply  this  curse  to  60,000,000 
people.  But  they  have  Improved  on  the  views 
of  the  Lord  and  claim  that  toll  Is  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse.  They  confuse  ends  and 
means. 

The  proper  social  objective  Is  an  abundance 
of  goods  and  services,  to  be  obtained  with  the 
least  amount  of  toll  or  employment.  The 
purpose  of  farming  Is  not  to  give  people  op- 
portunities to  hoe  corn  and  pitch  hay,  but  to 
supply  us  with  food.  The  purpose  of  industry 
is  not  to  furnish  work  for  machinists,  me- 
chanics, and  laborers,  but  to  supply  us  with 
manufactured  goods.  The  proper  objective 
Is  an  abundance  of  commodities — not  full 
employment.  The  thing  to  avoid  Is  poverty— 
not  unemployment.  The  progress  of  science 
and  Inventions  enables  us  to  have  more  and 
more  goods  with  less  and  less  toll.  It  Is  only 
In  poor  countries  like  China  and  India  where 
full  employment  Is  necessary.  In  rich  coun- 
tries we  can  have  more  leisure  and  less  toll. 
Young  people.  Instead  of  working,  go  to 
fchool.  Old  people  are  able  to  retire.  Those 
who  labor,  work  fewer  hours.  Mass  unem- 
ployment was  not  present  in  this  country  or 
England  for  extended  peri'xls  until  those 
countries  passed  social-security  laws  to  en- 
able people  to  live  without  working,  encour- 
aged labor  unions  which  prevent  wage  rates 
from  falling  when  the  demand  for  labor  de- 
chines,  and  by  a  soak-the-rlch  tax  policy, 
made  a  grand  assault  on  property  owners.  It 
seems  to  me  that  what  a  Job  seeker  needs  Is 
an  employer.  I  do  not  see  how  employees  are 
helped  by  a  government  which  pienallzes, 
persecutes,  and  prosecutes  employers. 

We  can  have  as  much  unemployment  as  we 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  Those  of  us  who  wish 
to  preserve  a  free  America  and  who  do  not 
want  socialism  or  communism,  must  work  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  Murray  full-em- 
ployment bill. 

This  bill.  If  enacteo,  would  not  guarantee 
Jobs  or  provide  any  money  for  hiring  the  un- 
employed. It  simply  directs  the  President  to 
give  Congress  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  Congress  should  appropriate  to 
hire  the  Jobseekers.  Congress  Is  under  no 
necessity  of  approprlatln-  the  money  re- 
quested, or  of  appropriating:  any  money  at 
all.  It  is  not  a  full  employment  bill,  but 
simply  a  bill  requesting  the  President  to 
furnish  Congress  each  year  with  an  esti- 
mate. I  am  suspicious  of  section  6,  which 
.  reads  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  review  quarterly 
all  Federal  Investment  and  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
v/hich  the  current  and  anticipated  level  of 
non -Federal  Investment  and  expenditure 
warrants  any  change  In  the  volume  of  such 
Federal  Investment  and  expenditure,  (b) 
Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as 
may  be  set  forth  In  applicable  appropriation 
acts  and  other  statutes,  the  rate  of  Federal 
Investment  and  expenditure  may  be  varied 
to  whatever  extent  and  In  whatever  man- 
ner the  President  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  assur- 
ing conl.nulng  full  employment,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  current  and 
anticipated  variations  In  savings  and  In  In- 
vestment and  expenditure  by  private  business, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government." 

I  gather  from  thU  language  that  Congress 
would  make  a  lump  sum  appropriation  and 
that  the  President  would  spend  the  money. 
In  whatever  manner  he  may  determine.  The 
President  would  determine  the  rate  of  spend- 
ing and  the  projects  in  which  the  money  Is 
spent.  Thus  Congress  would  hand  over  to 
the  President  the  control  of  our  money  taken 
from  us  through  Federal  taxes.  This  would 
be  a  dangerotis  procedure  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent several  billion  dollars  which  be  could 
use  to  reward  his  friends   and  punish   his 


enemies.  Perhaps  a  thrifty  New  Englander 
like  Calvin  Coolldge  would  not  abuse  this 
power — but  we  could  not  trust  a  President 
who  was  a  lavish  spender  of  other  people's 
money.  Congress  r-Jiould  not  surrender  con- 
trol of  the  purse. 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  bill  gives  the 
President  dictatorial  p>ower  over  expendi- 
tures. A  deliberative  body  like  Congress 
cannot  carry  on  a  planned  economy  and  make 
the  day-to-day  decisions  any  more  than  it 
could  direct  and  carry  on  war.  It  Is  no  acci- 
dent that  a  Communist  nation  like  Russia 
has  a  dictator.  Communism  cannot  func- 
tion without  a  dictator.  Hayek  makes  this 
observation  In  his  book.  The  Road  to  Serfdom. 
I  quote  from  page  88: 

"Most  planners  who  have  seriously  con- 
sidered the  practical  aspects  of  their  task 
have  little  doubt  that  a  directed  economy 
must  be  run  on  more  or  less  dictatorial  lines. 
That  the  complex  system  of  Interrelated 
activities,  if  it  is  to  be  consciously  directed 
at  all,  must  be  directed  by  a  single  staff  of 
experts,  and  that  ultimate  responsibility  and 
power  must  rest  In  the  hands  of  a  commander 
In  chief  whose  actions  must  not  be^  fettered 
by  democratic  procedure,  is  too  <i|rvlous  a 
consequence  of  underlying  Ideas  of  central 
planning  not  to  command  fairly  general 
assent." 

On  page  199  Hayek  discusses  the  desertion 
of  liberalism  by  the  labor  movement. 
He  says: 

"The  fatal  turning  point  in  the  modern 
development  was  when  the  great  movement 
which  can  serve  Its  original  ends  only  by 
fighting  all  privilege,  the  labor  movement 
came  under  the  Influence  of  anticompetltlon 
doctrines  and  become  Itself  entangled  In  the 
strife  for  privilege.  The  recent  growth  of 
monopoly  is  largely  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
collaboration  of  organized  capital  and  organ- 
ized labor  where  the  privileged  groups  of 
labor  share  In  the  monopoly  proflU  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  and  particularly 
at  the  expense  of  the  poorest,  those  employed 
in  the  less- well -organized  Industries  and  the 
unemployed. 

"It  is  one  of  the  saddest  spectacles  of  our 
time  to  see  a  great  democratic  movement 
support  a  policy  which  must  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  democracy  and  which  meanwhile 
can  benefit  only  a  minority  of  the  masses  who 
support  It.  Yet  it  Is  this  support  from  the 
left  of  the  tendencies  toward  monopoly  which 
make  them  so  irresistible  and  the  prospects 
of  the  future  so  dark.  So  long  as  labor  con- 
tinues to  assist  m  the  destruction  of  the 
only  order  under  which  at  least  some  degree 
of  independence  and  freedom  has  been  se- 
cured to  every  worker,  there  is  indeed  little 
hope  for  the  future." 

Henry  Wrlston,  president  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, In  bis  book,  Challenge  to  Freedom,  has 
a  chapter  on  full  employment,  from  which  I 
will  quote: 

"As  a  primary  goal  full  employment  is  self- 
defeating.  It  starts  as  a  manifestation  of 
sentimental  humanlUrlanlsm.  In  seeking  to 
escape  the  realities  of  the  world.  It  sacrifices 
human  liberty  for  a  false  promise  of  mate- 
rial benefits.  No  country  has  ever  achieved 
It  by  political  Intervention  without  going  to- 
talitarian and  becoming  warlike.  Even  then 
its  success  is  transitory.  The  longest  periods 
of  relatively  full  employment  In  any  nation 
have  been  under  an  expanding  free  economy. 
As  a  by-product  of  Ingenuity,  skill.  Industry, 
thrift,  courage,  and  faith.  It  becomes  a  rich 
dividend.  When  it  is  undertaken  as  a  polit- 
ical program.  It  brings  with  It  evils  which, 
when  experienced,  are  seen  to  be  even  worse 
than  recurring  periods  of  partial  employment. 
It  Is  likely,  on  the  material  side,  to  lower  the 
standard  of  living,  and  on  the  spiritual  side 
to  destroy  initiative  and  Impair  the  spirit  of 
freedom."  ,_   . 

This  full  employment  bill  la  a  wolf  In 
sheep's  clothing.  It  U  a  dangerous  and  in- 
sidious   stuck    upon    our    liberties.    If    It 


should  become  law.  you  will  know  that  we 
have  passed  another  milestone  on  the  road 
to  serfdom. 

I  know  that  you  nnd  I  are  Interested  In 
doing  good  and  improving  our  society.  But 
sincerity  and  good  intentions  are  not  suffi- 
cient. We  mtist  have  good  minds  as  well  as 
good  hearts.  Every  person  of  good  will  would 
like  to  abolish  sickness,  poverty,  misery,  and 
voluntary  unemployment.  The  danger  Is 
that  In  attempting  to  do  good,  we  adopt 
procedures  In  which  there  Is  more  evil  than 
good.  Many  of  our  preseat-day  reformers 
are  crass  materialists,  whose  philosophy  is  to 
fill  our  bellies.  The  Bible  says:  "Man  can- 
not live  by  bread  alone."  We  must  not  be 
so  anxious  to  do  good  that  we  forget  to  be 
just.  There  is  more  to  life  than  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter.  There  are  spiritual  values 
to  be  preserved. 

We  must  preserve  self-reliance.  Initiative, 
freedom  of  opportunity.  Independence — our 
priceless  heritage  from  the  founders  of  cur 
Republic.  We  must  dig  our  own  fox  h^les 
and  not  seek  security  at  the  expense  of  some- 
one else.  Let  us  seek  Inspiration  from  the 
ringing  words  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  said. 
"I  know  not  what  course  others  may  pursue, 
but  as  for  me.  %i\e  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death.' 


Sweltering  Conditions  Under  Which  Our 
Servicemen  Labored  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MAssACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  forgotten  men  and  battles  of 
supply  all  but  lost  to  public  notice  have 
and  will  continue"  to  play  vital  parts  in 
the  great  conflict  now  going  on  and  until 
victory  is  written.  Sweltering  Washing- 
ton is  in  reality  but  mild  and  gentle  in 
comparison  with  the  arid  heat  of  Iran 
and  other  sections  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  where  many  of  our  American  boys 
made  history  in  keeping  our  supply  lines 
open  and  moving,  in  temperatures  rang- 
ing from  135°  to  180^ 

Quietly  and  effectively,  our  men  tack- 
led a  tremendous  task  with  the  char- 
acteristic American  ingenuity  and  de- 
termination. It  would  take  volumes  to 
describe  the  struggles  and  difDcultles 
that  have  been  met  in  the  operation  of 
the  truck  route  and  the  Americanized 
Iranian  railway  over  which  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  lend-lease  supplies 
have  been  delivered  to  our  Russian  Al- 
lies. The  dual  line  of  supply,  stretching 
northward  from  steaming  Persian  Gulf 
ports,  is  maintained  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces.  The  railroad  has  been  dubbed 
the  "single-track  wonder." 

Many  of  the  men  in  the  arid  wastes 
of  Iran  have  had  long  experience  on  the 
smooth  highways  of  America.  The  av- 
erage of  these  men  is  over  30  yeai^  and 
some  are  more  than  40,  but  nothing 
stopped  them,  including  heat,  varied  and 
difficult  terrain,  terrific  spring  rains. 
According  to  efflci*!  temperatures  for 
Ahwaz.  Iran,  from  May  I  to  S:p- 
tember  6,  1944,  the  mercury  failed  to 
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climb  above  ICO  only  five  times.  The 
high  temperature  was  on  August  23 
when  the  mercury  soared  to  168  degrees. 
For  103  days  in  a  row,  the  high  was 
above  100.  The  high  for  May  was  143. 
June  was  163,  July  was  163.  August  was 
168.  and  for  the  first  6  days  of  Septem- 
ber the  high  was  161. 

Only  relief  during  the  night  makes  It 
possible  for  our  boys  to  work,  fight,  and 
live  In  such  areas,  and  the  purpose  of 
my  remarks  today  Is  not  only  to  caU  at- 
tention to  the  great  Job  done,  but  also  to 
express  the  hop<  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  see  to  it  that  these  men  who 
have  served  from  the  beginning  of  these 
operations  will  t)e  given  some  preference 
Under  the  furlough  prog  r aim. 

Official  temperatures  for  Ahtcaz.  Iran,  from 
May  1  to  Sept.  S.  1944 


NoTf  -From  M»y  1  to  Sept.  «.  I'Hi.  the  mmury 
fkilfxl  lo  rttnib  ftbove  100  only  S  tiiaes  kod  »U  :^  ol  thrro 
daytwmintlMBMtborMay.  Hi«b tM^vmCnrc w».s 
on  .\u»r.  23  wh««  Um  mercury  aoand  to  »««•.  for  }*^ 
<M»marowtl»hlithw«s«boTelOO.  Thehlirtitor  M«y 
wa.H  ii3.  June  was  163,  July  was  ifiS.  AurroJ  wm  1«, 
and  for  tb*  Bnt  «  days  trf  S^ptMiiNr  the  hith  *•»  l*"}- 
Thene  tigana  do  not  covpt  »)1  the  hot  wp«t  hf  r  Mnil  It  tsn  t 
•TW  y»t.  Th#  differt-iM*  U>rwf*n  hixh  aod  tew  in  1 
M-bonrr<>ri<Ml«KiMOiurhasM'>.  Tli««iMlal|httanke 
Uponibkiolive. 


RcT.  Nienoeller  Pleads  for 
Understandiiic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Friday.  J^r.e  20.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  last  Sunday's  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Star  appeared  an  article  by  the 
Reverend  Martin  Niemoelier.  well-known 
German  minister-who  resisted  Hitler  and 
hi5  cohorts,  in  which  he  pleads  for  an 
understanding  of  Christian  Germans. 
B^causs  of  its  timeliness  and  importance. 
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InterpretatioQB 
evidence  of  how  great 
Judging  and  planning 
slderation  so  long  as 
not  calmed  down  to  a 
Therefore.  I  feel  It  m] 
some  of  my  thoughts, 
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from  me  that  atmoept^ 
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I   know   that  during 
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well  of  energy.  It  only  adds  to  the  general 
feeling  of  misery  and  hopelessness  which  Is 
today  the  prevalent  trait  of  our  mental  con- 
dition. 

On  the  surface,  scarcely  any  other  common 
sentiment  will  be  found.  Nevertheless,  an- 
other does  exist.  The  struggle  which  was 
fought  by  the  German  Chrlslian  churches  to 
maintain  their  freedom  of  preaching  and 
teaching,  and  which  seemed  to  have  ended 
years  ago  without  success  when  the  churches 
were  silenced  so  far  as  the  public  life  of  our 
people  is  concerned.  Is  a  struggle  which  has 
not  been  without  permanent  effect. 

For  me,  it  has  been  the  most  delightful 
and  strengthening  experience  to  read  the  let- 
ters my  wife  has  sent  me  from  young  people 
at  the  front,  many  of  whom  I  did  not  know, 
letters  proving  these  youths  knew  that  power 
which  proved  strong  enough  to  stistaln  them 
in  the  midst  of  a  seemingly  senseless  fate; 
lettei-s  proving  these  youths  knew  what  would 
be  their  Christian  duty  and  task  U  they  re- 
turned home. 

In  my  own  parish  daily  services  of  Inter- 
cession never  ceased  during  the  8  years,  and 
if  there  was  no  pastor,  you  found  in  the 
pulpit  a  layman  and  often  a  teen-aged  youth. 
I  know  that  Christian  faith  and  life  has  not 
been  stifled  In  Germany,  although  military 
service  took  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy. 
The  origins  of  the  present  spU-ltual  crisis 
in  Germany  must  be  understood. 

National  aoclalism  for  years  spread  Its  doc- 
trines with  the  fervor  of  a  new  gospel;  Ita 
real  meaning  was  condensed  Into  a  sentence: 
"The  common  welfare  precedes  Individual 
profit."  A  new  ideal  was  proclaimed;  people 
were  told  that  the  original  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity was  to  bs  put  into  action  and  accord- 
ingly the  password,  "Positive  Christianity." 
was  given  out. 

Thus  It  happened  that  Innumerable  "good" 
people  Joined  the  Nazi  ranks,  believiijg  that 
a  new  golden  age  would  follow. 

Then  Hitler  came  to  power  and  the  real 
character  of  nazism  cama  to  light  step  by 
step,  e^owly  at  first  and  later  more  rapidly. 

Parties  were  dissolved,  all  kinds  of  associa- 
tions and  boards  were  coordinated,  news- 
papers and  public  opinion  were  standardized 
and  put  under  control.  whUe  every  attempt 
to  prevent  or  delay  the  totalitarian  idea  was 
broken  by  the  Gestapo,  which  became  the 
new  government's  most  powerful  Institution. 
Mere  violence  was  substituted  for  the  former 
Ideal.  The  tactic  was  to  attack  enemies 
singly  to  avoid  combined  resistance. 

This  method  proved  effective  and  the  last 
power  to  surrender  was  the  army  in  1933. 
The  peoples  spirit,  the  good  people's  particu- 
larly, declined  so  much  that  in  1939  the  war 
began  without  signs  of  enthusiasm. 

All  Ideals  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  one 
which  had  been  preached  as  the  only  one, 
and  now  this  vanished  like  a  dream.  What 
was  left  was  sheer  emptiness  of  mind  and 
soul,  bearable  only  so  long  as  dally  sorrows 
and  duties  kept  the  people  going  on.  unbear- 
able In  the  first  moment  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

And  that  Is  what  the  GI's  saw  when  they 
entered  Germany  and  found  our  people 
dumb.  dull,  and  apathetic.  The  news  and 
pictures  of  crimes  and  atrocities  has  Infi- 
nitely deepened  this  abyss. 

My  Impression  is  that  nothing  Is  left  in 
the  innermost  scul  of  my  people,  and  that 
this  poorness  surpasses  all  physical  suffering. 
We  Christians  have  our  share  in  this  afllc- 
tlon.  We  lost  our  sons  and  daughters,  our 
homes,  our  fortunes,  cur  freedom,  and  our 
chances  for  the  future,  as  well  as  everyone 
else. 

But  we  lost  no  Ideal.  On  the  contrary, 
strange  as  It  may  seem,  we  have  gained  some- 
thing that  Is  not  small.  We  have  found  that 
God  does  not  fall  us,  and  that,  therefore,  our 
faith  does  not  let  us  down.  We  do  not 
question  Gods  love,  despite  the  graves,  ruins, 
and  crimes,  and.  therefore,  we  will  try  to  hand 


over  this  love  to  otir  people  in  order  to  fill 
their  empty  souls.    . 

There  is  no  doubt  they  are  all  longing  for 
It,  and  that  they  will  take  it  wherever  It 
comes  from.  For  a  long  time.  I  think,  they 
win  not  ask  for  Ideals  and  ideas.  They  are 
wary  and  weary  of  them.  They  are  Just 
looking  for  a  little  humanity,  and  they  will 
take  It  wherever  It  Is  to  be  found,  for  they 
have  not  felt  wholly  human  for  years. 

Thus  we  may  take  It  from  the  Russians 
and  bless  them  for  it.  Or  from  the  Amer- 
icans and  bless  them  for  It.  We  will  take  it 
from  Christians  everywhere  and  learn  "to 
glorify  our  Father,  which  Is  In  heaven."  In 
this  way  only  can  I  see  the  present  situation 
of  my  nation.  I  do  not  believe  there  can 
be  any  reconstruction  In  a  short  time,  be- 
cause the  foundations  have  been  swept  away. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  power  left  In 
the  world  which  is  able  to  lay  new  founda- 
tions, if  not  love.  Therefore.  I  thank  God 
that  the  Christian  churches  withstood  Hitler, 
defied  the  Gestapo  and  were  saved  after  all. 
so  that  our  people  has  one  friend  left  in  ita 
midst  which  can  help  to  prevent  a  wave  of 
despair  from  rising  and  overflowing  Europe 
once  more.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  ac- 
complished and  in  spite  of  all  the  misery 
there  Is  a  hope. 


Discrimination  in  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NXW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  29,  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  June  27, 
1945: 
Last    Report    Made    bt    Job    Bias    Group — 

CoMMntTEE  to  Be  Replaced  on  Satxjrdat 

Under  Ives  Bill  Ptrrs  Complianc*  at  95 

Percent 

Preparatory  to  handing  over  Its  functions 
to  the  new  State  commission  against  dis- 
crimination, the  retiring  New  York  State 
War  CouncU  Committee  on  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Issued  a  report  yesterday 
saying  fair  practices  had  been  accepted  by 
all  but  a  small  minority  of  employers  and 
workers. 

Dr.  Alvln  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  re- 
tiring committee,  said  the  report.  The 
Negro  Integrated,  reflected  the  acceptance 
by  95  percent  of  all  groups  concerned  of  a 
program  of  employment  throughout  the 
State    without   discrimination. 

The  tenure  of  Dr.  Johnson's  committee 
ends  at  midnight  Saturday  when  the  com- 
mittee created  under  the  Ives-Qulnn  bUl 
takes  over. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  his  group  would  turn 
over  Its  functions  and  responsibilities  and 
also  offer  Its  personnel.  Its  records,  and  a 
history  of  Its  experiences  to  the  new  com- 
mittee. 

The  studies  of  the  committee.  Dr.  John- 
son declared,  covered  2,000  cases  in  its  3 
years  of  existence.  Involving  employers, 
labor  unions,  and  employment  agencies,  but 
virtually  all  of  them  were  finally  settled 
satlsiactorlly. 

While  the  preponderance  of  the  cases  con- 
cerned Negroes  or  Jews.  Dr.  Johnson  em- 
phasized that  many  other  minorities  were 
discriminated  against,  depending  upon  the 
locality. 

In  Rochester,  he  said,  there  were  cases  ot 
discrimination  against  Italians  and  in  Buf- 


falo against  Poles.  He  also  cited  instances 
where  Catholics,  as  a  religious  minority, 
and  Irish,  as  a  race,  had  been  the  victims 
of  local  prejudice. 

THREE  cases  TAKEN  TO  PROSiiCtrroaS 

According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  only  three  cases 
ever  reached  the  stage  where  It  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  district  attorney  of  a  county 
to  act. 

Two  cases  were  In  Manhattan.  One  of 
them  concerned  an  emplo3rment  agency  that 
had  application  forms  requiring  the  designa- 
tion of  racial  affiliation,  the  other  a  raUway 
union  that  had  created  auxiliary  unions  for 
Negroes.  The  third  case  Involved  a  building- 
service  union  in  the  Bronx  where  a  standard 
practice  had  been  to  replace  white  p>er8ons 
and  Negroes  with  members  of  their  own  race 
when  a  vacancy  developed. 

It  developed  that  the  prosecuting  attor- 
neys decided  iusulBcient  evidence  was  availa- 
ble under  existing  law  to  bring  any  action, 
but  the  matters  were  worked  out  never- 
theless. 

•"The  alleged  horror  of  some  about  Negroes 
working  alongside  whites  is  Just  hooey,"  Dr. 
Johnson  asserted.  "Labor  in  New  York  State 
Is  pretty  fair-minded  and  the  great  majority 
of  employers  have  been  perfectly  sympathetic. 
A  few  so-called  recalcitrants  who  have  been 
handled  really  tactfully  have  also  been 
brought  to  the  point  where  they  do  not 
discriminate." 

The  committee's  final  report  was  complied 
by  Nicholas  S.  Falcone,  acting  counsel,  with 
the  cooperation  of  Charles  C.  Berkley,  execu- 
tive director.  It  contains  statements  from 
the  heads  or  personnel  managers  of  many 
of  the  largest  industrial  concerns  In  the  State 
on  how  racial  barriers  were  successfully  torn 
down  and  showing  that  It  Is  possible  for  all 
racial  groups  to  work  together  harmoniously. 

Mr.  Berkley  said  that  while  the  work  of 
the  committee  showed  that  discrimination 
could  be  eliminated,  the  new  Ives  commis- 
sion probably  would  have  considerable  work 
to  do  when  more  cut-backs  became  effective 
and  emplo3rment  fell  off. 

Experience  showed,  he  said,  that  In  periods 
of  slack  employment  the  Negro  worker  had 
been  the  one  who  suffered  first  and  most. 

The  committee  Is  dlstrlbutinc  5,000  copies 
of  the  report,  obtainable  by  writing  to  the 
State  war  council,  SUte  Capitol,  Albany. 


The  Sponsors  and  Apologists  for  the  OPA, 
an  Unrepentant  Prodigal,  Who  Has 
Wasted  and  Squandered  the  Food  and 
Clothing  of  the  People  of  This  Coun- 
try, Ask  for  Another  Year's  Blank 
Check  Against  the  Resources  and  Lib- 
erties of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29. 1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  resolution  extending  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as 
amended,  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
1942^  as  amended,  for  a  period  of  12 
months  and  until  June  30, 1946.  as  passed 
by  the  House,  differed  from  the  Senate 
resolution  extending  said  act  and,  there- 
fore, the  resolution  was  sent  to  confer- 
ence. As  a  result  of  this  conference  the 
conferees  representing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  after  having 


considered  the  resolution,  made  a  con- 
ference report.     This  report  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
will  likely  today.  June  29,  also  agree  to  it. 
The  "conference  report  eliminates  the 
Dirksen  amendment.     This  was  a  gcod 
amendment  and  should  have  been  re- 
tained as  a  part  of  the  resolution.     The 
purpose  of  law  is  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  to  do  right  and  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible to  do  wrong.     The  average  Ameri- 
can citizen,  when  his  rights  are  tram- 
pled under  feet  by  a  New  Deal  bureau- 
crat, is  not  financially  able  to  protect  his 
rights  against  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
governmental  agencies.     He  practically 
has  no  remedy  as  against  the  arbitrary 
and  illegal  act  of  the  many  New  Deal 
agencies  that  daily  trespass  upon  his 
rights.      The   average  bureaucrat   does 
not  like  the  courts.     They  are  set  up  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liljerties  of  the 
people  and  the  purpose  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  was  to  give  the  citizen  the 
right  to  go  not  only  into  the  Court  of 
Emergency  Appeals  but  to  take  his  case 
into  the  United  States  District  Court, 
and  also  to  seek  an  appeal  from  an  ad- 
verse decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.     The  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  a  bureaucrat  that  he  may 
have  to  defend  his  illegal  actions  in  the 
courts  of  the  country  has  a  wholesome 
and  restraining  effect  upon  these  petty 
officials.     By  the  defeat  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  the  rights  of  the  citizen  have 
l>een  disregarded  and  the  power  of  the 
bureaucrats  has  been  increased. 

By  the  conference  report  the  so-called 
Patman  amendment,  which  is  in  reality 
the  Willis-Robert.<5on  amendment,  is  re- 
tained in  the  resolution.  This  amend- 
ment was  adopted  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  meeting  of  the  cattlemen  held  in 
Washington  on  the  day  before  the  vote 
was  taken  in  the  House;  but  in  a  larger 
measure  it  was  adopted  because  of  the 
two-fisted,  courageous  fight  that  the  en- 
tire Republican  Membership  of  the 
House  made  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of 
the  people  to  have  meat.  This  amend- 
ment, as  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out. 
waa  adopted  by  a  solid  Repubhcan  vote 
and,  if  it  is  properly  administered  by 
Chester  Bowles,  head  of  the  OPA,  and 
by  Mr.  Anderson  of  New  Mexico,  who 
after  Monday  will  be  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  War  Pood  Admin- 
istrator, it  should  materially  increase  the 
supply  of  beef  in  the  Second  District  of 
Tennessee  and  throughout  the  country. 

The  Bates  amendment  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  resolution  by  the  conference 
report,  and  which  was  adopted  by  a  solid 
Republican  vote  and  the  votes  of  many 
Democrats,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Barkley  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  It  will  guarantee  to  the  packers, 
large  and  small,  a  reasonable  profit  on 
each  beef  animal,  each  hog  and  each 
sheep  killed  by  them. 

The  conference  report  modifies  the  An- 
dresen  amendment  as  originally  adopted 
by  the  House.  But  this  unwise  modifica- 
tion of  this  amendment  tremendously 
increases  the  responsibility  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  New  Mexico,  the  incoming  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. If  he  can  force  Chester 
Bowles  to  obey  the  Price  Control  Act  and 
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administer  It  in  a  rcalL^tic  manner,  with 
the  fixed  purpose  in  mind  of  affording  the 
people  of  this  country  adequate  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  poultry,  eges  and  butter, 
and  other  agricultural  products  and  can 
get  the  cooperation  of  other  New  Deal 
agenetes,  this  amendment  will  go  a  long 
ways  to  give  the  people  food  they  have 
heretofore  been  unable  to  obtain  due  to 
the  bungling  and  incompetency  of  OPA. 

On  the  whole,  the  Republican  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  successful  fight  they  waged  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  this  country  in  mak- 
ing the  Price  Control  Act  a  better  law, 
have  rendered  a  distinct  service  to  the 
people.  It  is  a  heartening  demonstra- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  two-party  system. 

It  Is  a  rebirth  of  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  have  their  will  ex- 
pressed by  their  elected  Representatives 
In  the  Congress. 

Now  let  all  those  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
administer  this  price-control  law  remem- 
ber that  their  first  duty  is  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  that  they  are  the  servants 
of  the  people  and  not  their  master. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure  as  amended  and  I  can  now,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  vote  for  the  passage 
of  the  measiu-e  as  finally  agreed  upon. 


cf 


Tb«  Food  Problem  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   IflMNZSOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATtVES 
Wednesday.  June  27, 1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
In  un.'wttled  Europe  is  over,  but  moet 
serious  problems  still  confront  us  and 
the  world  there. 

Yes:  we  have  conquered  the  military 
machine  that  was  the  German  Army. 
We.  with  our  allies,  have  decBively 
beaten  Hitler's  troojK  and  his  war  ma- 
chine. The  criminal  leadership  of  the 
Reich  Is  in  Allied  prisons,  in  hiding,  or 
In  cowards"  graves.  But  new  and  seri- 
ous problems  of  Europe  now  face  us  all. 

Looming  on  the  horizon  of  almost  every 
liberated  country  is  the  specter  of  star- 
vation, disease,  and  even  perhaps  revolu- 
tion. The  military  victory  for  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys  have 
died,  will  have  been  won  In  vain  unless 
the  menace  in  Europe  to  future  peace  in 
the  world  is  dealt  a  fatal  blow  now. 

The  captive  people  of  Europe  who  suf- 
fered untold  misery  at  the  hands  of  the 
brutal  enemy,  and  still  fought  back  with 
all  their  might,  need  food  and  clothing 
today.  In  addition,  the  need  for  ma- 
chinery and  tools  to  get  back  Into  the 
production  of  food  and  other  supplies 
ranks  second  only  to  food  Itself. 

1  believe  that  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
Is  best  equipped  to  do  the  Job  and  to  bring 
this  much-ne«ded  help  to  the  liberated 
countries,  because  it  Is  an  organization 
sustained  and  supported  by  the  coun- 
tries most  «Ue  to  contribute  to  this  good 
cause  tbeir  proportionate  share. 


which  I  think 

every  Member, 

the  Pood  Porum 

otel  Continental, 

st^bject  of  Europe's 

,  by  Roy  P.  Hen- 

Minkiesotan,  and  now 

Gene;al  of  the  United 

Rehabilitation  Ad- 


PoUowing  l.s  a  speeqi 
merits  the  attention 
delivered  on  June  26  a 
meeting  held  In  the  I 
Chicago.  HI.,  on  the 
food  and  health  situatl<^n 
drickson.  a  former 
Deputy  Director 
Nations  Relief  and 
ministration : 

The  coming  winter  In  feurope  will  witness 
the  most  difBcult  food  s  lortages  of  mcdern 
times.  There  will  be  fev  Islands  of  relative 
plenty;  for  most  areas  it 
Bcrlous  scarcity. 

ErtenslTe  restoration  of  Inland  transporta- 
tion, badly  shattered  by 


would  be  a  major  amellc  rating  factor.    The 


second  mitigating  factor 

to  which  the  rest  of  the 

able  to  provide  food  wh^cb  can  be  shipped 

Into  Europe. 

Tonight  I  propose  to  discuss  the  situation 
RS  It  appears  to  exist  new,  the  progress  be 
Ing  made,  the  dilemmas 
Blons  which  must  be  male  if  real  assistance 
Is  to  be  provided,  and  the  consequences  of 
half-hearted  steps  to  m«et  the  situation. 

A  glance  at  the  war  ma  w  of  last  September 
and  the  positions  of  the 
months  of   winter   and 
Hitler's  collapse  In  May 


area  of  Europe  was  oveirun  by  active  war- 
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will  be  a  period  of 


the  effects  of  war. 


will  be  the  extent 
ivorld  Is  willing  and 


armies  through  the 

spring  climaxed  by 

shows  that  a  vast 


Among  the  signlfl- 
actlvlty  was  serious 


fare  during  that  period. 

cant  byproducts  of  this 

Interference    with    harv^ts    last    fall,    with 

autumn  plantings  of  cenals,  and  with  tillage 

and  spring  plantings  In 

lows — taking  into  accouiit  also  the  absence 

of  fertlliaers  on  most  sops  for  several  years, 

and    the    loss    of    draft 

year's  harvest   In  Europ4  will  l)e  far  below 

normal  despite  heroic  ef  orts  on  the  part  of 

Its  people. 

Centuries  of  cultlvatloi  In  Europe  have  de- 
pleted soil  fertility  which  In  most  areas  re- 
quired frequent  replenishment,  especially 
with  chemical  fertiliser.  This  ha?  been  Im- 
possible for  several  years  to  any  considerable 
extent,  except  for  potaiih  In  aome  central 
European  areas.  Shlpmfnts  of  phosphates, 
mostly  from  north  Africa .  have  been  negligi- 
ble because  of  war  conditions  and  shipping 
shortages.  Many  countries  went  without  ni- 
trates except  for  the  use  of  minor  reserves 
for  3  to  5  years. 

As  a  consequence,  nioductlvlty  is  down 
even  in  such  areas  as  were  able  to  main- 
tain a  substantial  prcductlon  of  animal 
draft  power — and  there  »re  few  If  any  areas 
which  escaped  mUltary  demands  either  on 
the  part  of  their  own  arinles  or  those  of  the 
enemy.  The  loss  of  tractors  was  very 
h«avy,  with  relatively  small  replacements 
made  during  the  war  lind  with  other  ma- 
chines immobilized  by  luck  of  fuel  or  repair 
parts. 

Crop  estimates  are  rel  itlvely  ujirellable  at 
this  time,  but  In  the  ( ase  of  cereals  It  is 
unlUtely  that  Europe  wlfc  achieve  much  bet- 
ter than  a  half  crop  thjla  year.  Dairy  pro- 
duction, while  It  may  recover  greatly  In  18 
months,  cannot  recover  rapidly  enough  to 
affect  the  picture  next  ^Inter  very  substan- 
tially, because  the  ollseeps  that  furnish  pro- 
tein supplements  In  dairy  rations  and  other 
fodder  are  not  available  )to  the  extent  neces- 
aary  to  meet  more  tham  a  small  percentage 
of  the  need.  Meat  pro^luctlon  will  be  low 
with  emphasis  laid  as  f%r  as  possible  on  re- 
•torlng    breeding    herds!  and    flocks.    Sugar 

e reduction  too  will  bei  far  briow  normal. 
ecetable  and  potato  production  has  the  l>est 
prospect  of  making  a  Contribution  to  the 
over  winter  toed  supdJy.  But  even  the 
production  of  these  wll}  t>e  affected  by  the 
tertUUer  and  transport  4horUge. 

While  the  production!  picture  may  mean 
ttkat  certain  limited  areas,  rich  In  aoU  and 


other  resources,  may  have  fair  yields  and  a 
good  outlook,  the  over-all  situation,  the  total 
output,  win  be  far  below  need — and  Europe 
has  normally  for  many  years  been  a  big  im- 
porter of  food. 

The  second  over-all  factor  affecting  the 
available  food  supply  will  be  distribution. 
The  physical  aspects  of  distribution  present 
a  dark  picture.  First  of  all.  the  damage  to 
railroads,  the  heavy  losses  of  rolling  stock, 
mean  that  a  heavler-than-normal  load  Is* 
thrown  on  other  forms  of  transportation — 
which  means  on  trucks,  primarily.  And  the 
shortage  of  trucks,  of  tires,  of  repair  parts, 
and  of  fuel — unless  a  trend  of  greater  suc- 
cess In  making  up  the  deficit  in  coming 
months  develops  than  has  been  possible  since 
liberation  thus  far — will  mean  that  what 
amoimts  to  an  exportable  surplus  In  one  area 
cannot  be  moved  Into  deficit  areas. 

Not  only  were  physical  communications. 
Including  telephone  and  telegraphs  often  re- 
duced to  little  or  no  effectiveness,  but  the 
administrative  organizations  of  the  govern- 
ments have  been  greatly  harmed.  To  no 
single  group  did  the  Germans  devote  more  of 
their  attention  than  to  the  civil  servants,  that 
Is  the  Government  officials,  and  to  the  police 
of  the  countries  they  occupied.  Without  an 
adequate  number  of  such  experienced  officers, 
any  government  does  Its  work  slowly,  or  In 
some  cares  not  at  all.  The  tools  of  effective 
work  an;  lacking.  When  you  find  a  cabinet 
of  27  members  having  only  9  jeeps  among 
them,  you  have  not  only  a  reduction  In  effi- 
ciency of  these  Important  officials,  but  you 
have  the  makings  of  a  cabinet  cris/s. 

Deficit  areas  do  not  mean  cities  alone. 
There  are  vast  areas  which  have  long  had  a 
population  load  far  greater  than  their  land 
resources,  even  in  times  when  per  acre  pro- 
ductivity was  high.  The  transport  shortage 
will  also  affect  the  ability  to  move  inland  and 
distribute  properly  the  goods  from  abroad. 
But  Inland-transport  shortages  should  not 
deter  a  substantial  effort  to  bring  goods  in 
from  the  outside. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  distribution 
which  cannot  be  remedied  rapidly.  Under 
German  occupation  black  markets  flourished. 
Those  who  patriotically  resisted  the  Germans 
tried  hard  to  avoid,  despite  extreme  military 
regimentation,  yielding  up  their  produce 
when  levies  were  made  on  them.  They  felt 
it  was  loyal,  and  certainly  profitable,  though 
often  risky  to  contribute  to  the  operations  of 
the  black  market  rather  than  to  donate  to 
the  enemy. 

New  or  liberated  governments  cannot 
quickly  set  up  the  necessary  machinery, 
staffed  from  a  population  deeply  cut  in  num- 
bers and  more  deeply  cut  In  skill  by  war. 
To  meet  the  objective  of  equitable  distribu- 
tion becomes  very  nearly  Impossible  when  It 
involves  meeting  the  demand  with  a  supply 
half  as  large  as  the  demand.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  meet  needs  100  percent,  or  to  the 
point  of  saturation;  no  one  really  expects 
that.  But  even  the  t>est  regulatory  machin- 
ery with  the  best  disciplined  population  be- 
hind it  is  not  likely  to  achieve  great  success 
In  distributing  evenly  a  supply  smaller  by 
25  to  50  percent  than  the  demand,  especially 
In  the  case  of  most  foods.  In  the  case  of  one 
product — meat — you  need  not  go  far  from 
where  we  are  sitting  to  find  support  for  that 
statement. 

When  the  occupation  was  at  Its  peak,  the 
Germans  were  able  to  supplement  their  food 
supplies  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  the  mUUons  of  people  they  had 
brought  as  slaves  into  Germany  proper  were 
used  to  keep  the  German  farm  plant  at  top 
production.  Germany  was  able  to  call  upon 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania  for  upward  of  a 
million  tons  of  food  annually,  and  to  obtain 
vast  quantities  from  France,  Yugoslavia,  the 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, and  for  a  time  the  Ukraine  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  occupied  areas  were  se- 
.Terely   rationed,    with   few   ezceptioru.     As 


/, 


little  as  possible  was  thrown  to  food  deficit 
areas — especially  Belgium.  Greece,  and  Nor- 
way. 

As  much  emphasis  as  possible  must  be  laid 
not  only  on  meeting  the  crisis  which  is  faced 
next  winter  but  on  taking  all  possible  steps 
to  Insure  that  1946  shall  bring  forth  as  boun- 
tiful a  harvest  as  Europe  can  provide  for  It- 
self. The  first  program  then  must  envisage 
supplying  fertilizers  which  need  to  be  ap- 
plied this  fall  and  winter,  providing  farm 
tools.  Including  tractors  and  draft  animals 
where  they  can  be  used  effectively,  and  hav- 
ing seed  on  hand  in  ample  time  to  allow  for 
some  slowness  in  distribution.  Meantime 
the  need  for  doing  everything  possible 
to  restore  Inland  transportation,  especially 
through  the  provision  of  trucks  and  repairs 
for  those  now  incapacitated,  should  be  made 
not  only  to  assist  In  insuring  next  year's  har- 
vest but  to  distribute  effectively  the  limited 
harvest  of  this  year. 

What  has  been  done  to  date?  Some  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  financing  their  own 
imported  relief  supplies,  either  through  the 
use  of  foreign  exchange  they  possessed  from 
before  the  occupation  or  with  credit  plus 
some  assistance  from  friendly  neighbors. 
Norway  Is  an  Instance  of  this.  Two  nations 
require  only  limited  assistance  from  abroad, 
Denmark  and  Rumania.  The  Danes  do  re- 
quire fertilizer,  some  machinery,  and  are 
anxious  to  Import  oilseeds  and  fodder  once 
again  so  as  to  restore  their  livestock  produc- 
tion, especially  dairy  output.  The  Neth- 
erlands. Belgium,  and  France  require  very 
substantial  quantities  of  food,  which  to  a 
large  extent  they  are  financing  from  their 
own  resources.  The  Soviet  Union  is  reported 
to  be  making  every  effort  to  restore  her  pro- 
duction. Italy  is  being  assisted  by  the  Al- 
lied Commission,  with  hopes  that  the  rela- 
tively productive  Po  Valley  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  overcoming  In  part  the  deficit  posi- 
tion of  Italy  from  Rome  south,  which  has  nor- 
mally required  substantial  Imports  from  out- 
side. Germany  is  being  dealt  with  by  the 
military  forces  with  responsibility  for  zones 
divided  between  the  Soviet  Union,  the  British, 
the  French,  and  the  United  States.  Bulgaria 
is  reported  to  be  having  a  drought,  but  no 
clear  picture  Is  available  as  to  whether  it 
v,-ill  need  outside  assistance.  In  Austria  It  la 
likely  that  considerable  outside  assistance 
will  be  required,  with  the  military  again  hav- 
ing responsibility. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  countries  with 
Insufficient  means  to  finance  Imports  of  sup- 
plies needed  from  abroad,  the  United  Na- 
tions created  UNRRA  and  subscribed  con- 
tributions to  carry  out  a  program  of  assist- 
ance. In  Europe  thus  far  on  their  applica- 
tion. Greece.  Yugoslavia,  Albania.  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  have  been  found  to  be 
entitled  to  assistance.  All  of  them  suf- 
fered greatly  under  the  occupation  of  the 
Germans  and  their  needs  are  substantial. 

In  the  case  of  Greece.  Yugoslavia,  and  Al- 
bania, upon  their  liberation  from  the  Ger- 
mans, the  combined  mUitary  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada 
provided  relief  assistance  while  the  area  was 
6ti:i  considered  to  be  Important  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  operations. 

UNRRA  began  providing  relief  goods  to 
Gresce  starting  AprU  1,  1945.  taking  over  re- 
eponsiblUty  for  imported  supplies  from  the 
military  at  that  time.  In  the  case  of  Yugo- 
slavia. UNRRA  began  Its  responsibility  AprU 
15.  In"both  cases  it  agreed  to  purchase  goods 
then  In  the  military  pipe  line,  supplement- 
ing as  soon  as  ships  and  supplies  made  It 
possible.  As  of  July,  only  goods  which 
UNRRA  has  procured  will  be  available.  In 
Albania,  the  period  of  military  responsibility 
will  end  shortly  with  UNRRA  assuming  a 
supply  responsibility  within  the  next  month. 
In  the  case  of  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia, 
there  was  no  similar  period  of  military  re- 
sponsibility.   UNRRA  began  supplying  food- 


stuffs and  other  relief  and  rehabilitation 
goods  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  had  to  be 
and  continues  to  be  on  a  far  smaller  sched- 
ule than  need  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  course  of  the  war  did  not  provide  easy 
access  to  either  of  these  countries.  Thus  far 
the  only  means  of  sending  supplies  has  been 
through  a  single  port.  Constanza  In  Ru- 
mania. This  port  stiff ered  war  damage  and 
it  is  limited  In  Its  capacity  to  handle  cargo. 
We  loaded  two  boatloads  in  March,  four  more 
in  April,  four  In  May  and  during  the  month 
of  June  we  are  loading  nine.  In  July,  to  this 
same  port  we  hope  to  send  11  boatloads. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  June  and  July  ship- 
ments win  be  foodstuffs  l>ecause  of  the  high 
priority  at  this  time  which  must  be  given 
to  fertilizers,  trucks,  raw  cotton  and  wool, 
and  farm  Implements.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
ports  of  Danzig  and  Gdynia,  though  mined 
and  seriously  damaged,  will  be  in  working 
condition  soon.  It  is  hoped  also  that  the 
port  of  Trieste  may  soon  be  available  to  re- 
ceive goods  not  only  for  Yugoslavia  b'lt  for 
Czechoslovakia.  The  port  of  Hamburg  in 
Germany  through  which  large  quantities  of 
goods  moved  to  Czechoslovakia  in  prewar  days 
is  not  yet  available. 

The  capacity  to  receive  goods  In  substan- 
tial volume  Insofar  as  port  handling  facllltlea 
are  concerned  rose  most  rapidly  In  the  coun- 
tries being  assisted  by  UNRRA  In  the  case 
of  Greece.  On  my  recent  visit  there  I  saw 
the  damage  done  to  the  great  Greek  port  of 
Piraeus,  where  virtually  all  cargo-handling 
facilities  had  been  destroyed.  The  Germans 
had  systematically  dynamited  the  great 
power  cranes,  and  In  the  case  of  elevators 
and  mills  their  demolition  experts  had,  with 
some  economy,  put  the  dynamite  charges  in 
Just  the  right  places  in  the  foundations  to 
make  the  structures  worthless  for  a  long 
period  ahead.  But  large  boats  can  now  move 
into  the  ports  with  ample  working  space  and 
the  Greeks  have  supplied  ample  manpower 
to  do  an  expeditious  job  of  unloading. 

In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  the  early  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  military  was  se- 
verely limited  because  only  two  jrorts  were 
first  available,  Split  and  Dubrovnlk;  and 
both  had  limited  usage  because  dredging 
could  not  be  continued  during  the  war.  As 
a  result,  the  Liberty  freighters,  which  carry 
most  UNRRA  cargo,  have  to  be  partly  off- 
loaded In  Italy  and  then  sent  on.  traveling 
light  with  about  half  cargoes  Into  those  ports. 
From  a  very  small  port  receiving  capacity  in 
March,  Yugoslavia's  ports  have  moved  stead- 
ily ahead  in  their  capacity  to  receive  c£irgo, 
and  this  can  be  expanded  when  Trieste  is 
available.  It  Is  hopied  that  other  ports  will 
shortly  be  swept  of  mines  and  made  avail- 
able, too. 

The  Danube  River,  a  highly  Important  ar- 
tery feeding  eastern  Europe,  including  Yugo- 
slavia, should  gradually  provide  assistance 
too,  but  there  is  a  shortage  of  barges  and 
tugs.  When  I  was  in  Yugoslavia  I  found  a 
group  of  officials  who  were  bringing  together 
information  on  points  where  barges  had  been 
sunk  and  a  program  for  reclaiming  them. 
But  that  Is  not  fast  work  when  a  country 
is  short  of  almost  everything,  including  tools. 
In  Yugoslavia  I  was  told  that  out  of  some 
2.300  locomotives  which  had  been  operating 
there  before  the  war,  only  9  were  in  operat- 
ing condition  when  the  Germans  left.  In 
late  March,  some  270  others  had  been  re- 
stored to  working  conditions.  But  there  are 
few  cars  for  them  to  pull  and  not  many 
stretches  of  more  than  100  miles  of  rail  that 
could  be  utilized  until  temporary  bridge* 
could  be  restored.  Railroad  transportation 
all  the  way  between  Trieste  and  Belgrade  U 
now  reported  to  be  available. 

In  Albania  I  visited  the  smaU  but  princi- 
pal port,  Durazzo.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  hill  on  which  stood  one  of  King  Zog'a 
several  palaces,  a  palace  which,  incidentally. 


is  now  a  convalescent  home  for  wounded  or 
sick  soldiers. 

Again  the  Germans  systematically  de- 
stroyed the  port  which  had  been  built  up 
over  many  years  of  painstaking  effort.  The 
Germans  in  charge  of  the  demolition  went 
over,  with  local  authorities,  the  itutallatlons 
to  be  destroyed  making  a  careful  record  of 
them  and  saying  that  settlement  would  be 
made  later.  At  least  this  will  be  one  claim 
before  the  reparations  authorities  which 
should  be  fully  documented.  Every  wharf 
and  every  crane,  the  concrete  abutments 
and  breakwaters,  were  put  out  of  condition. 
Only  one  dock — an  old  wooden  one  with  rot- 
ten piling — capable  of  handling  about  SO 
tons  a  day.  was  intact.  From  Durazzo  to 
the  capital.  Tirana,  some  18  bridges  had  been 
put  out  of  commission,  but  the  Albanians 
had  succeeded  In  building  temporary  bridges 
across  all  the  streams  and  chasms. 

For  the  next  few  months,  until  the  end 
of  November,  the  Indigenous  supply  of  food 
raised  by  the  Europeans  through  their  own 
efforts  should  be  most  In  evidence.  It  is 
from  December  until  the  flrst  resulu  from 
the  1946  harvest  are  available  that  the  most 
severe  pinch  will  come.  Nations  being  as- 
sisted by  UNRRA  and  all  others  will  there- 
fore be  more  dependent  on  Imported  foods 
to  be  shipped  during  the  fall  for  storing  and 
In  later  months  for  immediate  consumption 
than  they  are  even  at  the  present  time. 

Great  emphasis  is  now  being  laid  on  in- 
land transport  supplies,  on  agricultural  re- 
habilitation materials,  on  raw  cotton  and 
raw  wool  to  restore  the  productivity  of  tex- 
tUe  mills  and  provide  cloth  for  winter  wear. 
and  on  tools  and  similar  equipment.  But 
despite  this,  food  Is  already  the  biggest  single 
item  in  the  UNRRA  shipping  program  and 
proportionate  to  the  shipping  made  available 
must  Increase  as  a  percentage  of  the  total 
loadings  for  many  months  to  come. 

For  the  second  half  of  1946  In  metric  tons, 
the  minimum  Import  requirements  of  food 
for  nations  to  t>e  assisted  by  UNRRA  (In- 
cluding a  small  child-feeding  program  that 
averages  16,000  tons  a  month  for  Italy  under 
a  special  provision  authorized  by  the  UNRRA 
Council)  will  be  2,423,000  tons.  Of  thU  sup- 
ply, more  than  one-half  or  1.259,000  tons  will 
be  grain  and  grain  products.  Even  if  we  as- 
sume that  less  than  2.423.000  tons  of  food  wUl 
be  shipped  the  last  6  months  of  the  year. 
food  will  still  constitute  more  than  one-haf 
of  3.895,000  tons  of  supplies  which  we  should 
send  to  countries  requiring  UNRRA's  as- 
sistance during  that  period.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  the  cost  of  the  over-all  program  would 
be  about  $750,000,000.  which  when  shipping 
charges  are  added  Increases  to  a  toUl  cost  of 
about  $913,000,000. 

The  food  needs  for  tfie  period  July  through 
December  Include  these:  dairy  products,  132,- 
000  tons:  meat.  168,000  tons,  nearly  half 
of  which  is  fatbacks;  fish,  87.000  tons;  edible 
fats  and  oils.  154,000  tons;  oilseeds.  122.000 
tons;  dried  beans  and  dried  peas.  102.000 
tons;  sugar,  69.000  tons;  Inedible  faU  and 
oils.  4,000  tons;  soap,  40.000  tons.  oU  equiv- 
alent; animal  feeds.  211.000  tons. 

While  the  United  Statee  must  be  called 
upon  for  the  largest  share,  very  substantial 
quantities  are  being  requested  and  obtained 
in  Canada.  Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  other 
Latin-American  countries.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  United  Kingdom.  South  Africa, 
and  others.  We  depend  for  our  allocations 
upon  the  combined  food  authorities  cf  the 
United  SUtes,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Can- 
ada to  assign  UNRRA  ita  sources  of  supply. 
UNRRA  depends  upon  the  united  maritime 
authority  which  Includes  In  addition  to  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Nor- 
way, France,  the  Netherlands  and  other  na- 
tions, for  shipping.  European  countries 
financing  Imported  food  and  other  supplies 
and  shipping  with  their  own  resources  go  to 
the  same  allocating  authorities. 
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It  has  long  been  axiomatic  to  thocc  who 
have  studied  tbe  effects  of  war  upon  sup- 
|»Ues  that  the  end  oX  a  war  IncreaEes  rather 
than  decreases  the  itamand.  UNRRA  Is  hope- 
ful that  the  period  during  which  It  must 
provide  assistance — serving  as  an  arranger 
between  the  nations  of  good  will  and  tbe  na- 
tions in  need — will  be  short.  But  it  is  foolish 
to  be  so  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  these 
nations  can  recover  quickly  frcni  the  effects 
of  long  fcws  of  occupation  and  pUmdering. 
It  Is  not  pOBSible  for  these  countries,  prac- 
tically without  foreign  exchange,  to  restore 
quickly  their  former  export  position  so  that 
they  can  in  effect  trade  surplus  goods  for 
foods  and  other  Items  they  must  import 
although  every  effort  must  be  made  In  that 


veil  prepared  are  the  nations  qT  good 
will  to  meet  the  deficit  during  the  coming 
year? 

It  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  war  in 
which  marked  expansion  in  food  production 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
VlMied  States,  Canada,  and  many  other 
mn.  The  demands  of  the  military  forces 
are  not  dropping  away  fast.  In  addition  to 
troops,  there  still  are  large  numbers  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  and  in  cones  of  mlliUry  occupa- 
tion the  military  has  a  responatbility  for 
civr.lan  supply.  The  brightest  spot  is  in 
cereals,  but  cereals  cannot  do  the  whole  job 
of  meeting  the  food  deficit. 

It  is  evident  that  the  deficits,  as  at  the 
outset  of  the  war,  are  In  tbe  fields  of  proteins 
and  fat.  Meat  is  short,  and  dairy  products 
In  terms  of  quantities  apparently  available  to 
liberated  areas,  appear  to  be  equally  short; 
tifh  Is  also  short. 

I  said  "available  to  liberated  areas."  This 
availability  has  to  be  determined  bv  the 
people  and  the  governments  of  the  supplying 
areas — It  cannot  be  determined  by  the  liber- 
ated areas.  To  m.ike  foods  available  to  liber- 
ated areas  will  require  sacrifices  as  well  as  a 
generous  spirit  motivated  by  humanltarian- 
Ism.  But  It  will  al.so  require  an  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  governments  and  people 
that  starvation  or  near  starvation  In  Euro- 
pean countries  will  mean  disease,  unrest,  and 
a  threat  to  sectiring  the  foundations  of  a 
durable  peace. 
<L  The  American  people  are  not  without  an 

'  appreciation  of  the  facta,  and  their  attitude, 
Judging  by  Mr.  Oallup's  most  recent  poll, 
•hows  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of 
people  a  true  realtcatlon  of  the  situation. 

To  the  question.  "Do  you  think  many  peo- 
ple In  Europe  will  starve  this  year  unless  we 
•end  them  food?"  70  percent  replied  In  the 
affirmative,  23  percent  In  the  negative.  It  is 
hard  to  find  where  the  last  group  found 
fround  for  this  cptlmism.  To  the  question. 
"Do  you  think  there  ts  enough  toed  In  this 
country  to  keep  Kuroprans  from  starving  and 
•till  not  reduce  the  amount  people  rat  here?" 
M  percent  replied  "No,"*  while  35  percent 
replied  "Tea." 

Kghty-flve  percent  replied  "Yes"  to  the 
question.  "Would  you  be  willing  to  continue 
to  put  up  with  present  shortages  of  butter, 
•ugar.  meat,  and  other  rationed  food  prod- 
ucts In  order  to  give  food  to  people  who  need 
It  in  Europe?" 

itx.  Gallups  fourth  question  was:  "It  nec- 
essary, would  you  and  your  family  be  willing 
to  eat  about  one-fifth  less  than  you  and  your 
family  are  new  eating  In  order  to  send  more 
food  to  Europe?"  Seventy  percent  replied  In 
the  affirmative,  only  23  percent  replied  in  the 
negative,  and  7  percent  had  no  opinion. 

▲11  of  this  Indicates  a  realistic  appreciation 
ef  the  situation,  a  most  generous  spirit  of 
helpfulness  and  sacrifice,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  support  the  official  position  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

The  share  that  the  supplying  nations  can 
provide  will  of  course  depend  not  only  on 
the  attitude  of  the  people  and  their  govern- 
■nenu  but  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  crops 
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this  yaar.  and  It  Is  alv  rays  danr;erous  to  divide 
up  a  crop  which  isn'i   made. 

Now  what  is  the  at  cltude  of  the  peoples  of 
the  countries  In  ne<d?  There  is  no  cate- 
gorical answer  to  this  but  there  are  some 
factors  which  we  should  not  quickly  over- 
look. These  pecple  met  the  forces  of  the 
German  attack  first,  ind  without  any  really 
significant  exception!  they  fought  bravely. 
Sven  after  they  were  ^  lefeated  and  their  lands 
occupied,  their  reals'  ance  continued.  They 
heard  over  their  radk  s  from  their  Allies  that 
the  most  patriotic  m  >as\ure8  they  could  take 
wo\ild  be  to  resist  the  rnemy  fiercely,  to  harass 
htm.  to  be  uncooper  itive.  to  sacrifice  their 
resotirces  and  their  lives  If  necefsary.  In 
tuin  they  were  told  obliquely  and  directly 
that  their  sacrifices  wi  )uld  not  be  in  vain,  that 
when  liberation  csnK  there  would  be  stocks 
of  supplies  In  the  l;ands  of  supplying  na- 
tions ready  to  be  moved  In  to  assist  them. 
There  must  have  befn  some  scepticism,  but 
the  evidence  of  their  bravery  and  their  sacri- 
fices indicates  that  »repticl£m  was  scant  In- 
deed, 

As  allies,  they  do  n  >t  have  the  role  of  beg- 
gars. Their  national:  sm,  driven  underground 
for  some  years,  has  rr  -erged  and  It  is  an  asset 
to  build  upon  and  nc  t  a  liability.  Just  as  the 
desire  and  the  detei  mination  of  those  na- 
tions with  foreign  ei  change  resources  to  do 
everything  possible  f c  r  themselves  Is  an  asset 
of  character  and  indi  pendence  which  is  one 
of  the  truly  impressii  e  assets  of  the  postwar 
period. 

The  supplies  to  b<!  brought  In  from  the 
outside  will  with  the  lole  exception  of  Greece 
represent  only  a  relatively  small  fraction  of 
the  total  food  they  will  have.  Their  Indi- 
genous supplies.  whiU  Inadequate,  will  be  the 
base  of  their  progra  ms.  The  outside  help 
that  will  be  so  hard  t  >  obtain  will  be  supple- 
mental to  Indigenous  supplies  which  in  the 
face  of  great  dlfflcultl »  they  will  attempt  to 
utilize  effectively  and  equitably. 

They  are  not  golnf  to  quote  chapter  and 
verse  of  the  promises  made  to  them  by  offi- 
cial spokesmen  durlzg  the  war  period,  but 
they  are  likely  to  ask  some  questions  which 
In  the  interest  of  ai  nity  among  allies  will 
require  straight  ans  vers.  They  are  going 
to  be  concerned  flrsi  of  all  with  the  dls- 
trlbU'lon  of  suppliet  among  the  Allies  as 
compared  with  those  who  have  been  recent 
•nemies  of  tlie  Allies 

They  are  going  to  uk  If  enemy  prisoners 
of  wivr  and  recent  eiemy  civilians  deserve 
a  better  fate  in  terns  of  food  during  the 
winter  of  1945-46  thait  those  who  fought  the 
good  fight  against  an  enemy  whose  ruth- 
leeaness  ts  matched  only  by  that  of  the 
Japanese. 

They  are  going  to  ask  If  their  own  gov- 
ernments are  making  fully  clear  and  under- 
•Undable  their  pllgb  and  if  they  don't  get 
an  answer  that  suits  them,  they  may  want 
to  change  their  govptnments;  and  that  can 
lead  to  further  cha<i^.  too.  They  are  going 
to  B9k  whether  the  pr  nclple  of  sharing  alike, 
which  they  were  told  was  a  principle  to  be 
followed  in  fighting  t:  le  Germans.  Is  not  also 
a  proper  principle  dui  ing  the  emergency  Im- 
mediately following  1  beratlon. 

And  there  are  othe  questions  which  they 
will  ask.  which  will  have  a  bearing  upon 
postwar  trade,  poftwir  good  will,  and  the 
duration  of  the  peace 

How  long  must  asastance  be  provided  to 
lurope?  It  Is  too  early  to  supply  a  reason- 
ably accurate  forecast.}  This  does  not  depend 
alcne  upon  the  rate!  of  the  restoration  of 
Suropeaa  food  production  and  upon  its  ef- 
fective distribution  hi  means  of  the  restora- 
tion of   Inland  trans  >ort.    It  also  depends 


upon  these  factors: 
1.  The  rate  at  whlct 


•rnment  can  be  restoi  ed. 

a.  The  rate  at  whlc!  i  transport  and  Indus- 
trial production  in  Eirope  can  be  restored. 
Which.  In  turn,  depenls  upon  the  output  of 


effective,  efficient  gov- 


coal.  steel  plants,  the  forests,  and  Indiislry 
generally. 

3.  It  depends,  too.  upon  the  rate  at  which 
effective  Instrumentalities  are  established  in 
the  outside  world  for  providing  credit  and 
for  supporting  and  stabilizing  currency. 

When  I  was  In  Greece,  although  It  had 
then  been  liberated  only  a  matter  cl  8 
months.  It  was  using  its  second  currency 
established  during  that  time.  Inflation  was 
proceeding  rapidly,  and  one  of  the  principal 
answers  to  that  problem  centered  about  pro- 
viding enough  supplies,  particularly  food, 
transport,  and  raw  materials  for  industry. 
During  June  we  are  shipping  from  the  United 
States  enough  raw  cotton  to  feed  the  small 
cotton-textile  ir.dustry  of  Greece  for  approxi- 
mately 6  months.  The  output  will  stay  in 
Greece,  which  is  about  as  short  of  clothing 
and  shoes  as  It  Is  of  food;  and  the  shortage 
of  food  can  be  demonstrated  most  quicltly 
by  the  fact  that  the  diet  during  March  did  net 
average  1.603  calories  per  person  In  Greece. 
That  is  about  SO  percent  of  tbe  calory  intake 
of  the  average  American  in  1944. 

As  rapidly  as  normal  trade — trade  other 
than  relief  goods — is  restored,  UNRRA  assist- 
ance can  be  reduced,  but  normal  trade  dees 
not  restore  itself  without  appropriate  credit 
or  other  foreign  exchange  arrangements. 
These  simply  are  not  In  sight  for  some  months 
to  come  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  countries 
now  being  assisted  by  UNRRA,  which  are  the 
countries  poorest  by  far  In  foreign  exchange 
resources. 

At  a  later  stage  comes  a.sslstance  for  China, 
which  has  fought  a  ruthless  aggressor  for  a 
very  long  time  and  which  has  suffered  pain- 
fully. She  win  need  help  promptly  and  on  a 
substantial  basis  as  her  vast  territory  is  lib- 
erated, district  by  district.  In  dealing  with 
her  problem  one  advantage  appears  which 
does  not  seem  to  exist  in  connection  with 
Europe  In  relief. 

Military  food  surpluses  50  far  as  Europe  Is 
concerned  are  a  myth.  The  needs  of  the 
military  during  deployment,  the  needs  of 
their  prisoners  of  war  and  of  areas  under 
military  occupation,  will  continue  to  make 
the  military  requirements  larre  in  Europa 
for  sometime  to  come.  Instead  of  yielding  up 
food  supplies  which  can  be  used  In  a  sub- 
stantial degree  to  alleviate  European  dis- 
tress, military  stockpiles  will  go  for  mili- 
tary needs.  There  will  be  some  equipment — 
we  hope  there  will  be  a  goodly  nymber  of 
trucks — but  actual  progress  to  date  In  the 
release  of  surpluses  has  beeh  Inconsiderable 
even  in  these  categories.  The  needs  for 
vast  armies  to  carry  on  the  struggle  In  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Par  East  are  such 
that  military  demands  show  no  sign  of  any 
rapid  cut-back,  despite  the  many  optimistic 
forecasts  that  seemed  to  radiate  in  the  late 
•ummer  and  early  fall  of  1944.  P«pe-dreams 
they  proved  to  be  in  the  case  of  food— pipe- 
dreams  which  lured  many  to  the  belief  that 
VB-day,  which  they  then  saw  Just  ahead, 
would  magically  change  the  needs  for  food 
even  though  history  provided  no  evidence 
for  such  a  dangerous  conclusion. 

In  the  case  of  China,  however,  with  Japan 
crxished,  substantial  demobilization  of  armies 
should  become  possible  and  some  surpluses 
become  available.  Even  so,  however,  such 
Army  surpluses  of  food  are  not  likely  to  be 
great.  Par  more  important  from  a  food 
standpoint  for  China  is  the  prospect  that  lib- 
eration will  open  the  way  toward  the  utllita- 
tion  of  productive  areas  of  the  Par  East,  it- 
self—particularly in  rice,  oilseeds  and,  we 
hope,  sugar,  where  the  Japanese-occupied 
areas  of  the  world  normally  account  for  well 
over  90  percent  of  the  world  rice  supply. 
Gradually  these  rice  producing  areas  will  b« 
liberated  and  some  stocks  for  the  succor  of 
China,  as  well  as  for  other  Far  Eastern  areas 
so  greatly  dependent  upon  this  food,  should 
become  available,  with  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  this  supply  a  pressing  need  for  at  least 
8  years  after  Chinese  liberation. 
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In  the  case  of  both  Europe  and  China, 
tTNBRA  will  emphasize  plain,  staple  foods. 
These,  not  highly  processed  foods,  will  domi- 
nate the  picture.  But  children  especially. 
and  adults  too,  cannot  live  on  bread  alone. 
I  met  a  man  In  Greece  who  claimed  that  he 
and  his  family  lived  on  raisins  for  2  years, 
with  the  exception  of  some  vegetables  dur- 
ing the  summertime.  It  was,  as  one  can  well 
imagine,  not  a  very  happy  experience. 

I  also  met  many  people  there  who  had  been 
forced  to  live  on  bread  alone  for  many 
months  at  a  time.  Many  Europeans,  eastern 
Europeans  particularly,  have  always  con- 
sumed very  large  quantities  of  bread,  but  It 
produces  a  problem  of  malnutrition  if  this 
diet  cannot  be  supplemented  by  other  more 
concentrated  foods  which  yield  a  better  bal- 
ance to  the  diet  as  a  whole. 

The  solo  bread  diet  Is  a  challenge  to  man's 
powers  of  indigestion— you  can't  take  In 
enough  In  three  meals  a  day  to  meet  bodily 
needs,  even  when  one  is  relatively  inactive 
physically.  I  found  It  a  common  sight  in 
Greece.  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  and  Italy  for 
working  people — truck  drivers,  streetcar  op- 
erators, chamt)ermald8 — as  well  as  adulU 
and  children  In  the  stores,  to  reach  into  their 
pockets  and  pull  out  a  chunk  of  bread.  They 
would  Uke  a  large  bite  and  go  on  chewing. 
These  in-between  meals  are  necessary  be- 
cause the  solo  bread  eaters  require  many 
extra  eating  periods  to  get  necessary  nourish- 
ment even  when  physical  activity  Is  moder- 
ate. Meat,  milk  products,  and  fats  were  very 
scarce.  Any  casual  examination  of  a  normal 
diet  in  this  country  will  show  how  impor- 
tantly they  figure  in  the  calory  make-up  of 
our  diets. 

The  principal  supplying  countries  are  find- 
ing It  difficult  to  provide  either  the  supplies 
or  the  shipping  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program  which  appears  essential  to  provide  a 
decent  level  of  assistance  to  tbe  liberated 
countries.  In  the  face  of  evidence  that  the 
people  of  supplying  countries  have  a  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  facte  and  a  desire  to  help 
generously,  their  governments  appear  to 
doubt  whether  further  sacriflces  will  be  ac- 
cepted. We  have  found  Increasing  doubt  and 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  allocating  and  procuring  for  UNRRA 
the  foods  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas 
definitely  need. 

For  example.  UNRRA  could  not  obtain  from 
the  United  States  any  cheese,  dried  eggs  or 
margarine,  and  obtained  only  small  quanti- 
ties against  Its  request  for  sugar,  canned  fish, 
dry  skim  and  condensed  milk  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1945.  UNRRA 's  request  for  about 
4.000  tons  of  canned  pork  from  the  United 
States  for  the  second  quarter  of  1945  Is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  procurement  of  only  175 
tons  for  this  period.  The  request  for  over 
81,000  tons  of  lard  from  the  United  States  to 
fill  UNRRA'B  requirements  for  the  flrnt  half 
of  1945  resulted  In  procurement  of  only  5,000 
tons  In  this  period. 

Where  we  aaked  for  13.600  tons  of  evapo- 
rated milk  for  the  third  quarter  of  1945 
for  the  small  children  of  areas  being  as- 
sisted by  UNRRA.  indications  are  that  we 
will  be  allocated  not  more  than  6.670  tons; 
out  of  14,000  tons  of  condensed  milk  which 
we  requested  for  the  same  period,  the  alloca- 
tion appears  to  be  1,134  tons.  Out  of  45.000 
tons  of  refined  sugar  requested  from  the 
world  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk.  Indications  are  that  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1945  we  will  get  only  the 
20,000  tons  we  have  bought  In  Cuba.  And 
It  has  been  Indicated  to  us  that  we  will  get 
•ven  less  In  the  fourth  quarter. 

Perhaps  It  will  require  a  considerable  time 
for  the  very  complex  machinery  of  allega- 
tion and  procurement  to  adjust  to  the  de- 
mands resulting  from  liberation,  but  time 
runs  out  rapidly  when  the  problem  Is  as 
urgent  and  dangerous  as  the  problem  of 
shortages  this  coming  winter. 

I  have  drawn  a  picture  of  what  the  situa- 
tion will  be  this  coming  winter  unless  w« 
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get  some  of  the  protective  foods  such  aa 
some  milk  for  the  small  children,  nursing 
mothers,  and  invalids,  substantial  quantities 
of  fats  and  some  small  quantities  ot  meate 
and  other  animal  proteins.  But  these  will 
not  do  the  Job  alone,  because  Inland  trans- 
port is  needed  first  to  utilize  the  production 
In  Europe,  and.  secondly,  to  move  the  im- 
portant foods  inland.  Some  additional 
trucks  will  be  required  to  make  up  for  de- 
struction to  the  railroads.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  trucks  In  the  European 
area  now.  A  small  fraction  of  that  num- 
ber released  by  the  military  forces  can  prac- 
tically solve  that  problem  for  the  winter. 

Unless  the  Inland  transport  and  food  prob- 
lems are  attacked  resolutely  suffering  will  be 
Intense,  and  the  effects  on  the  people  physi- 
cally and  psychologically  will  be  severe,  with 
results  that  will  take  much  from  the  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  which  the  great  mil- 
tary  victory  promised  to  make  possible. 

The  most  difficult  problem  appears  to  be 
to  convert  the  good  will,  desire,  and  realistic 
appreciation  of  milllofis  of  people,  anxious 
to  help  the  peoples  of  liberated  areas.  Into 
effective  expression — the  kind  of  expressslon 
that  delivers  the  goods. 


AAirtti  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  F.  Lull 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Jew- 
ish Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  School  of 
Nursing,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  June  4,  1945,  by 
Ma  J.  Gen.  George  F.  Lull.  United  States 
Army,  Deputy  Surgeon  General: 

There  Is  very  little  need  of  my  telling  you  of 
the  real,  human  service  you  have  been  doing 
and  will  do  as  nurses.  Tou  have  spent 
enough  time  In  training  to  be  well  aware  of 
this.  Tou  are  fortunate  to  have  had  this 
training  in  such  a  fine  institution.  Not  only 
Is  this  a  fine  hospital  Insofar  as  buildings  and 
equipment  are  conoerncd,  but  It  has  some- 
thing—rather Intangible,  perhaps— a  •pirit- 
ual  asset  of  aervlce,  which  makes  it  a  "hos- 
pital with  a  heart."  Not  that  other  hospiuu 
do  not  have  hearU.  but  many  of  them  are 
unaware  that  their  hearts  are  living  organs 
which  pulsate  day  and  night. 

Tou  entered  training  not  only  with  the  in- 
tention of  educating  yourselves,  but  also 
with  the  Idea  of  rendering  a  real  aer^ce  to 
your  fellow  men.  Tou  have  gained  something 
here  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  you  all  through 
your  lives,  even  If  you  leave  active  participa- 
tion In  your  profession  tomorrow.  Tou  will 
be  better  citizens  for  having  had  this  train- 
ing. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  will  enter  Govern- 
ment service,  and  it  Is  about  this  service,  as 
It  applies  to  the  Army,  that  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  tonight. 

The  history  of  nursing  in  the  Army  Is  most 
Interesting.  The  first  request  for  women 
nurses  to  take  care  of  the  wounded  came 
from  the  Continental  Army  In  1776.  The 
nile  is  now.  as  it  was  recommended  then,  that 
there  be  one  nurse  for  every  10  patients. 
Women  were  choeen  from  among  the  moth- 
ers, wives,  and  sisters  of  the  troops  and  sent 
to  the  hospitals.  Besides  tending  the  sick, 
they  scrubbed  floors  and  beds,  looked  after 
the  provisions,  and  prepared  the  food.  For 
10  weeks'  work  they  received  about  $25  and 
rations. 


Prom  Revolutionary  days  up  to  the  b«- 
ginning  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  very  little 
need  for  nurses  and  very  little  legislation 
concerning  them,  although  the  Medical  De- 
partment was  gradually  Improved.  In  1847. 
military  surgeons  were  first  given  rank  as 
officers  and  they  were  allowed  to  appoint, 
and  fix  the  compensation  for.  nurses  they 
might  need  in  their  individual  hosptUls. 
In  1861.  legislation  gave  definite  place  to 
women  nurses  to  be  paid  40  cents  a  day  and 
rations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Miss 
Dorothea  Lynde  Dix.  noted  for  her  woric  in 
the  improvement  of  almshouses  and  hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  women  employed  in  the 
hospitals.  No  women  were  appointed  with- 
out her  sanction.  That  she  selected  care- 
fully is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  not  one  of  them  disgraced  her 
calling  or  gave  cause  for  reproach.  She  ex- 
ercised the  kindest  care  and  oversight  over 
the  women  she  had  chosen.  She  wanted 
them  to  take  every  opportunity  lor  rest  and 
refreshment.  A  home  was  established  by 
her  In  Washington  where  the  nurses  might 
go  and  rest  from  their  arduoiu  duties. 

No  accurate  records  of  the  appointment 
of  nurses,  their  number,  where  they  served, 
or  the  number  who  died,  can  be  found. 
Among  the  many  who  served  during  this 
trying  time,  the  names  of  a  few  are  familiar 
to  us  through  their  letters  and  Journals 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  For  example: 
Louisa  Mae  Alcott. 

In  the  days  of  peace  between  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Spanish-American  War,  nursing  In 
the  Army  was  done  by  men.  Early  In  the 
latter  conflict  in  1898,  Surgeon  General 
Sternberg,  although  opposed  to  having  any 
women  with  the  Army  in  the  field,  obtained 
through  the  Congress  authority  to  hire  con- 
tract nurses  for  employment  in  base  and  camp 
hospitals  at  $30  a  month  with  rations.  Fol- 
lowing this  legislation,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  graduate 
women  nurses  became  a  part  of  the  Army. 

Although  the  Spanish  War  was  of  short 
duration,  it  gave  the  Army  nurse  ample  time 
to  became  indispensable  to  the  service.  The 
esteem  these  women  won,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  officers  and  men,  undoubtedly  let  to 
the  continual  employment  of  women  as  Army 
nurses. 

The  Army  Nurse  Corps  was  authorised  by 
law  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  Army  on 
Pebruju-y  2.  1901.  It  was  larxely  through 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Anita  Newcomb  McGee 
that  the  Corps  was  establlahad  by  law  in 
1901,  The  campaign  to  secure  sUtutory 
recognition  for  a  nurse  corps  as  part  of  tbe 
Medical  Department  was  aasisted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  cttliens  which  Included 
the  rullowlng  nurses:  Mrs.  Hunter  Robb. 
prrwldent.  Associated  Alumnw  of  Trained 
Nurses  (now  the  American  Nurses'  Associ- 
ation), Miss  Anna  C.  Maxwell,  superintend- 
ent of  nurses.  Presbyterian  Hospiui,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Linda  Richards,  superintend- 
ent of  nurses.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  Philadelphia.  Tills  commitue 
drafted  a  blU  which  was  Introduced  Janu- 
ary 24,  1899.  in  the  House  of  Represcntativea 
(H.  R.  11770).  and  many  nurses  who  had 
had  experience  In  caring  for  the  soldier 
typhoid  victims  of  1898  Joined  In  the  cam- 
paign for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Succets 
crowned  their  efforts  with  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  February  2.  1901,  and.  later  on,  many 
of  these  same  citizens  and  nurses  Joined, 
with  the  same  interest  and  enthu-slasm.  to 
establish  the  Red  Cross  Nurse  Corps  as  a 
reserve  for  tbe  Aimy  Medical  Department  in 
time  of  war. 

Mrs.  Dlta  Kinney,  who  had  served  In  the 
Spanish -American  War.  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  newly-organized  Corps  in 
Washington  In  1901  and  served  until  July  31, 
1909.  when  Miss  Jane  A.  Delano  was  appoint- 
ed In  her  place 

Until  1911.  Army  nurses  served  at  only 
three    stations — Fort    Bayard.    N.    M,    Ban 
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Princlsco.  and  Jn  the  Philippine  Department. 
In  that  year,  they  were  assigned  to  Walter 
Reed  General  Hoapltal.  Army  and  Navy  Gen- 
eral Hoapltal,  Fort  Bam  Houalon.  and  th« 
Attending  Surgeon's  Ofllce,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Until  1916.  their  number  never  ex- 
ceeded 220. 

The  Mexican  Border  uprising  In  1918  ne- 
eessttated  an  Increase  In  the  corps  and  re- 
serve nurses  (who  were  enrolled  Red  Croaa 
nunee)  were  assigned  to  the  Army  Nuree 
Corpe  to  augment  Its  members.  This 
brought  the  membership  from  approxi- 
mately 160  to  450.  On  April  6.  1917,  there 
were  403  nurses  In  the  corps. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  declared 
war  on  Germany,  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  In  the  Office  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  In  Washington  consisted  of 
the  Superintendent  (Miss  Dora  E.  Thomp- 
son) and  one  clerical  assistant.  Within  18 
months  the  office  staff  numbered  approxi- 
mately 95  persona  and  there  were  21.480 
nurses  In  the  corps. 

This  amazing  expansion  came  as  a  result 
of  a  statement  by  the  War  Department  re- 
garding the  need  for  nurses  and  the  immedi- 
ate response  from  the  nursing  profession 
throughout  the  country.  None  but  graduate 
nurses  were  accepted,  nor  were  aides  of  any 
sort  made  part  of  the  corps.  Assignment* 
were  made  at  the  cantonment  hospitals,  gen- 
eral hospitals,  and  at  many  hospitals  con- 
nected with  the  Coast  Artillery  poets,  avia- 
tion stations,  recruiting  camps,  and  ports  of 
embarkation  located  In  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  were  10,400  sent  overseas  and 
they  served  in  England.  Prance,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, the  area  of  occupation,  and  Siberia. 
They  were  In  base,  evacuation,  mobile,  and 
convalescent  hospitals.  They  also  served  on 
hospital  trains  and  transports  and  with  sur- 
gical teams  In  field  hospitals. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  nurses  were 
on  duty  In  evacuation,  mobile,  and  field  boe- 
pltals.  and  In  casualty  clearing  stations  with 
the  British,  not  a  single  nurse  was  killed  by 
enemy  action  and  only  three  were  wounded. 
However,  many  succumbed  to  disease  and  a 
few  were  killed  In  accidents  Incident  to  the 
•enrlce.  The  total  deaths  In  the  corps  diurlng 
the  war  period  were  272. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  were  decorated  for  their  serv- 
ices during  the  war.  Three  received  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross:  24  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  28  the  Croix  de 
Guerre;  89  the  British  Royal  Red  Cross;  and 
a  the  British  MUttary  Medal.  Many  were 
cited  for  heroic  conduct  or  valor  in  American 
Army  orders  and  a  number  were  "mentioned" 
In  British  Army  dispatches. 

It  was  not  until  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June 
4.  1920,  that  members  of  the  Nurse  Corps  re- 
ceived relative  rank  and.  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  corps,  were  authorized 
to  wear  the  Insignia  of  their  various  ranks 
from  second  lieutenant  to  major,  and  were 
accorded  most  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
officers. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened In  the  present  war.  On  June  30,  1940, 
there»-!were  949  nurses  on  duty  In  the  Army. 
When  the  President  called  out  the  National 
Guard  In  September  1940,  there  were  4.019 
and  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  there  wer^ 
7,262.     At  the  present  there  are  52.700. 

Army  nurses  are  the  proudest  members  of 
a  proiid  profession.  They  were  the  first 
women  members  of  the  Army  and  last  Feb- 
ruary they  celebrated  the  forty-fourth  an- 
niversary of  their  corps.  The  corps  Is  made 
up  entirely  of  commissioned  officers.  In  grade 
from  second  lieutenant  to  colonel.  Some  of 
them  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  war.  Sev- 
eral hundred  have  hetn  decorated  or  glvea 
citations.  These  women  have  been  th« 
means  of  saving  untold  lives,  and  they  ar« 


making  history  of  which  every  American  can 
be  proud. 

Nurses  In  civil  hoapltala  are  more  or  leaa 
fixed.  Their  lives  lievolve  around  the  Insti- 
tutions. Army  nursea,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  sent  from  oie  hospital  to  another  at 
a  different  type.  Tt  ey  are  on  duty  on  hospi- 
tal trains,  ships,  ard  planes,  and  in  vartoui 
other  places. 

Perhaps  you  will  se  Interested  In  knowing 
Just  how  a  wounde<  I  soldier  la  handled  from 
the  front  line  bad:  to  the  home  territory. 
or  the  zone  of  the  Interior.  This  Is  called 
"the  chain  of  evacx  atlon."  and  Is  similar  to 
a  production  line  n  a  factory,  except  that 
the  product  being  1  andled  U  a  human  being 
who  must  be  given  medical  Ueatment,  pro- 
tected and  fed  whlls  In  transit.  In  addition, 
the  evacuation  of  WDunded  moves  against  the 
supply  of  ammunl:lon,  food,  etc.,  which  Is 
constantly  coming  up  to  the  front  from  the 
rear.  Much  of  thli  movement  is  carried  on 
at  night,  without  1  ghts,  and  under  unfavor- 
able conditions  of  '  weather  and  terrain. 

Each  company  laa  attached  to  it  two 
Medical  Department  enlisted  men,  trained  In 
first  aid  and  other  i  nedlcal  procedures.  When 
a  man  Is  wounded  these  first  aid  men  give 
him  first  aid  treatment,  make  out  a  tag  and 
fasten  It  to  his  clothing  and  mark  his  loca- 
tion so  that  the  itter  bearers  can  readily 
find  him.  The  aid  nen  must  keep  with  their 
company  so.  when  >vacuatlon  starts.  It  is  the 
battalion  Utter  b3  arers  who  transport  him 
back  to  the  battal  on  aid  station.  Here  the 
battalion  surgeon  checks  him  over,  adjusts 
dressings,  reappllen  splints,  etc.  From  the 
battalion  aid  station,  the  collecting  company 
of  the  medical  battalion  has  charge  of  his 
evacuation.  He  mi  y  t>e  transported  to  a  col- 
lecting station  by  litter  and  from  there  to 
the  clearing  statioi  by  ambulance  or.  under 
good  conditions,  jmbulances  may  evacuate 
the  aid  stations  di  ectly. 

In  the  clearing  i  tation  he  Is  fed  and  pre- 
pared for  transpor  :atlon  to  the  rear.  Some 
cases  are  too  badl;  ■  wounded  or  in  shock  to 
such  an  extent  th  it  they  cannot  be  moved. 
At  times,  certain  small  auxiliary  units  are 
attached  to  the  clearing  stations  during  com- 
bat to  care  for  the!  e  cases. 

From  the  clearing  station  to  the  evacua- 
tion hospital,  the  patient  is  transported,  as 
a  rule,  by  truck  or  ambulance.  At  the  evac- 
uation hospital  th«  patient  receives  definitive 
surgical  treatmer  t.  Evacuation  hospitals 
are  of  two  types — 4  00  and  750  beds.  To  these 
units  nurses  are  assigned.  They  are  btisy 
places  and  they  are  mobile.  That  is,  they 
can  be  rapidly  assembled  and  set  up  In  either 
buildings  or  tents, 

Prom  the  evacu  itlon  hospital  the  patient 
Is  transported  by  a  nbulance.  train  or,  in  some 
Instances,  by  plare,  back  to  a  general  hoe- 
pltal.  These  general  hospitals  are  fixed  in- 
stallations of  l.oai  beds  or  more.  They  are 
well. back  of  the  lines  and  have  all  the  mod- 
ern equipment  found  in  our  big  city  hos- 
plUls.  Patients  are  held  here  until  they  can 
be  returned  to  duty  or,  if  It  Is  improbable 
that  they  will  re<over  in  a  resonable  time, 
they  are  made  ready  to  be  returned  to  th* 
Bone  of  the  interior. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  during 
this  period  of  treatment  and  evacuation  a 
constant  sorting  procedure  must  be  going 
on  so  as  to  insui  e  that  no  soldier  will  go 
farther  to  the  rea  ■  than  is  necessary.  If  he 
can  be  returned  o  duty  from  any  medical 
Installation,  he  Is  sent  back.  One  of 
the  functions  of  the  Medical  Department 
la  to  get  men  back  to  duty  In  th* 
best  condition  p<isslble  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  fit.  In  ord«r  to  do  this,  the  hospital* 
In  the  rear  areas  and  zone  of  the  interior 
have  reconditioning  sections.  Recondition- 
ing is  mental  as  Well  as  physical.  Patient* 
who  are  still  In  beil  are  given  graduated  exer- 
cises, occupatlonil  therapy   and  are  some- 


time* taught  language  and  other  subjects  In 
which  they  are  Interested. 

Let  me  read  a  sUtement  of  the  famous 
novelist,  John  Galsworthy,  made  after  the 
last  war. 

•Restoration  Is  at  least  as  much  a  matter 
of  spirit  as  of  body,  and  must  have  its  cen- 
tral truth— body  and  spirit  are  Inextricably 
conjoined.  To  heal  the  one  without  the  other 
Is  impossible.  If  a  mans  mind,  courage,  and 
interest  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  his  own 
salvation,  healing  goes  on  apace,  the  sufferer 
is  remade:  if  not,  no  mere  surgical  wonders, 
no  careful  nursing,  will  avail  to  make  a  man 
of  him  again.  Tlierefore  I  would  say:  'From 
the  moment  he  enters  the  hospital,  look  after 
his  mind  and  his  will;  give  him  food:  nour- 
ish him  m  subtle  ways;  Increase  that  nour- 
ishment as  his  strength  Increases.  Give  him 
Interest  In  his  future.  Light  a  star  for  him 
to  fix  his  eyes  on.  so  that,  when  he  steps  out 
of  the  hospital,  you  shall  not  have  to  begin 
to  train  one  who  for  months,  perhaps  years, 
has  been  living,  mindless  and  will-less,  the 
life  of  a  half -dead  creature." 

"Tliat  this  Is  a  hard  task  none  who  knows 
hospital  life  can  doubt.  That  It  needs  special 
qualities  and  specia  effort,  quite  other  than 
the  average  range  of  hospital  devotion,  is 
obvious.  But  It  saves  time  in  the  end,  and 
without  It  success  Is  more  than  doubtful. 
The  crucial  j)erlod  Is  the  time  spent  In  the 
hospital.  Use  that  period  to  recreate  not  only 
the  body,  but  mlrd  and  will  power,  and  all 
shall  come  out  right;  neglect  to  use  It  thus 
and  the  heart  of  many  a  sufferer  and  of  many 
a  would-be  healer  will  break  from  sheer  dis- 
couragement. A  niche  of  usefulness  and  self- 
resp)ect  exists  for  every  man  however  handi- 
capped: but  that  niche  must  be  found  for 
him.  To  carry  the  process  of  restoration  to 
a  point  short  of  this  Is  to  leave  the  cathedral 
without  spire.  To  restore  him.  and  with 
him  the  future  of  our  countries,  that  Is 
sacred  work. " 

The  nurses  of  the  Army  are  doing  a  splen- 
did Job  In  this  war.  Most  of  their  work  is 
all  part  of  the  day's  task.  However.  I  want 
to  read  to  you  one  of  many  citations  re- 
ceived by  members  of  the  corps.  This  par- 
ticular citation  was  for  the  award  of  the 
Silver  Star  to  First  Lt.  Elaine  Roe  and  Second 
Lt.  Rita  Rourke.  and  Is  as  follows: 

"For  gallantry  In  action  on February 

1944  near  ,  Italy.  During  a  con- 
centrated  shelling  of   the  Field 

Hospital  by  heavy  enemy  artillery,  the  entire 
hospital  area  was  sprayed  with  shell  frag- 
ments which  killed  two  nurses  and  wounded 
other  military  personnel.  Electric  wires  were 
cut  and  llghu  extinguished.  Working  with 
flashlights,  Leutenant  Roe  and  Lieutenant 
Rourke  Immediately  began  the  orderly  evacu- 
ation of  42  patient  while  quieting  others  who 
had  become  alarmed  and  were  attempting  to 
leave  their  beds.  Throughout  the  shelling. 
which  included  many  air  bursts,  they  ex- 
hibited remarkable  coolness  and  courage 
and  carried  on  with  complete  disregard  for 
their  own  safety.  The  quick  thinking,  com- 
petence imder  unnerving  conditions  and  the 
loyal  consideration  of  Lieutenants  Roe  and 
Rourke  for  the  welfare  of  their  patients, 
prevented  confusion  which  might  have  been 
critical,  and  were  an  inspiration  to  the  en- 
listed men  working  under  their  supervision. 
Their  actions  reflected  the  finest  tradltloi:* 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps. 

You  are  members  of  a  fine  profession  whose 
motto  has  always  l>een  one  of  service.  May 
I  wish  you  all  the  success  possible,  not  only 
In  a  material  sense,  but  also  In  a  spiritual 
one.  Tou  have  had  to  work  hard  and  you 
will  still  have  to  do  so,  but  you  will  have  th* 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  done 
something  to  make  this  world  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live. 
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Roosevelt  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHOOE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1945 
Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  1945,  I  Introduced  a  resolution,  H.  J. 
Res.  181.  to  make  January  30  of  each 
year,  the  birthday  of  our  late  President, 
a  legal  holiday  of  the  same  character  aa 
New  Year's  Day.  Memorial  Day.  Inde- 
pendence Day,  Labor  Day.  Thank.sgivlng 
Day.  and  Christmas  Day.  I  feel  that  to 
designate  January  30  as  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Day  would  be  not  only  paying 
a  well  deserved  tribute  to  a  great  leader 
and  an  outstanding  humanitarian  but  it 
would  also  keep  alive  for  posterity  the 
Ideals  and  principles  for  which  he  stood 
and  under  which  our  country  has  proven 
that  democracy  can  and  does  function 
In  times  of  stress  as  well  as  in  times  of 
peace. 

Since  I  introduced  my  resolution  I  have 
received   many   communications   urging 
its  adoption  at  an  early  date.     One  of 
these  I  received  today,  and  I  include  it 
as  a  part  of  these  remarks: 
Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  desig- 
nate the   birthday  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as  a  national 
holiday 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States  from  March 
4,  1932,  until  his  untimely  death  on  April  12. 
1945.  having  been  elected  to  fotir  successive 
terrris.  and  having  become  the  first  American 
President  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  with 
more  than  the  Uaditlonal  two  terms;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office 
during  the  depression,  one  of  the  great  do- 
mestic crises  in  the  Nation's  history,  and  by 
wise,  courageous,  and  humanitarian  leader- 
ship restored  confidence  and  faith  In  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  worklngmen  of  America  and 
ushered  In  a  new  era  of  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  labor  and  the  common  man;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  espoused  and 
signed  the  National  Social  Security  Act.  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  greatest  social  meas- 
ure m  American  history,  climaxing  a  14-year 
educational  campaign  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  In  behalf  of  SUte  and  Federal  old- 
age-security  legislation;    and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  awakened 
our  Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism  to  our 
free  Institutions  and  our  very  existence  as  a 
free  people,  and  led  America  and  Its  allies, 
the  United  Nations,  In  the  mightiest  world 
struggle  for  human  freedom,  culminating  In 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and 
In  decisive  victories  over  Jaf>an;  and 

W^lerea8  President  Roosevelt  charted  a 
course  for  preventing  future  wars,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation,  and  International 
good  will,  thereby  embodying  during  the 
most  critical  period  In  modern  history  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations,  and  the  Ideals  of  hi* 
feUow  countrymen,  and  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  world;   and 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Is  as- 
B\ired  an  Immortal  place  In  world  history, 
and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  American  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  and  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  free  peoples  In  all  lands:  Now, 
therefore,  be  U 


JUiolved.  That  Washington  Aerie,  No.  126, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Bagles.  hereby  respectfully 
petition  the  CongrM*  of  the  United  State*  to 
designate  January  30,  the  birth  date  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a*  a  national  holi- 
day: and  be  it  fui-ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Bhxmdan  Downst.  of  Call- 
fcrnla,  and  Repreaentatlv*  Aims  J.  Foa.vNO, 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  above  1*  a  true  copy  of  resolution 
adopted  by  Washington  Aerie,  No.  128.  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  at  lU  regular  meeting. 
June  28,  1»45. 

John  C.  Mihm. 

Secretary. 


Open  Letter  From  a  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  the  country  now  is  greatly  disturbed 
about  food  rationinR  and  shortages  and 
a.s  the  Price  Control  Act  is  now  before 
the  Congress,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
a  very  timely  and  interesting  editorial 
from  the  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch, 
published  in  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Raymond  Brewster: 

AN   OPEN   LCTTEB 

This  Is  an  open  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Harry  S.  Truman— as  It  might  have  been 
written: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Here  Is  a  letter 
from  one  of  your  soldiers.  I  was  in  Africa, 
in  Sicily,  in  France  and  Germany,  not  to 
mention  other  way  points.  I  have  a  lot  of 
battle  ribbons  and  a  star  or  two.  The  Krauts 
threw  plenty  at  me.  but  everything  missed, 
so  I  got  no  Purple  Heart.  That's  swell. 
While  we  were  going  through  hell  over  there 
we  soldiers  used  to  laugh  a  little  and  cuss  a 
lot  about  the  reported  hardships  of  clvUlans 
at  home.  Just  the  same,  I  knew  Mora  and 
Dad  were  doing  what  they  could  for  me  and 
for  my  kid  brother  who  was  and  Is  with  the 
Navy  in  the  Pacific. 

"After  VE-day  they  sent  me  back  to  the 
United  States  and  gave  me  a  furlough  to  visit 
my  folks.  Gee,  I  was  glad  to  get  home  and 
were  Mom  and  Dad  glad  to  see  me!  Now, 
I'm  back  In  a  rest  camp  and  I  guess  It  won't 
be  long  before  they  get  around  to  discharging 
me.  Then  I'm  going  home  and  marry  Mary, 
who  has  been  working  In  a  war  plant — and 
waiting  for  me. 

"For  myself,  I've  got  no  kick.  But  I  want 
to  yell  Just  as  loud  as  I  can  about  the  break 
Mom  isn't  getting.  As  I  said,  we  used  to 
laugh  and  cuss  about  the  tales  of  civilian 
hardships— just  when  we  were  dreaming  of 
getting  back  to  put  our  feet  under  the  home 
tables.  We  were  eating,  but  some  of  those 
GI  cooks  were  fierce.  We  wanted  things  like 
mother  used  to  make  and  my  tooth  was  all 
*et  for  them  when  I  finally  got  to  the  kitchen 
Uble.  At  first,  there  was  everything  I  ex- 
pected, but  I  hadn't  been  home  long  before 
finding  out  that  Mom  had  been  saving  up 
good  things  for  me.  I  also  found  that  In 
order  to  get  even  a  little  piece  of  beef  she 
had  to  stand  In  line  for  an  hour  or  more — 
and  then  like  as  not  she  couldn't  get  It. 
Bacon,  It  seemed,  was  almost  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  a  woman  had  to  be  pretty  slick  to 
get  a  chicken.  Sugar  was  scarce,  too,  but 
kom  could  have  gotten  some  for  canning  if 


she'd  had  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  flU  out 
the  questionnaire  the  ration  board  sent  her. 

"How  much  of  this  Is  avoidable  I  doi)t 
know,  I  do  feel  that  Ive  been  fighting  to 
preserve  the  American  way  of  Ufe  and  that  If 
Mom  can't  get  enough  to  eat  It's  a  hell  of 
a  payoff  for  my  having  waUowed  \a  the 
rain  and  snow  and  mud  in  Europe  while  my 
brother  fought  Japs  and  mosquitoes  and 
malaria  In  tlie  Pacific, 

•The  papers  say  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  la 
offering  some  plan  for  Improved  distribution 
of  food.  Whauver  It  is  you'd  belter  let  bim 
have  a  try  at  It. 

"And  another  thUig— they  say  relief  from 
food  shortages  may  be  slow  In  coming  bccauet 
of  uansportatlon  dlfflcuUles.  I  notice  they've 
lifted  the  racing  ban  and  horses  are  being 
sent  around  from  track  to  track.  *:p.ybe 
we'd  better  cut  out  the  racing— and  eat  the 
hones. 

"Loyally  ycurs, 

"GI  JoR." 


Resolution  Memori&Uxing  Congreti  To 
Designate  the  Birthday  of  the  Late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
as  a  National  Holiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Aerie  No.  1126  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  at  Granite  City.  111.,  has  paid  a 
very  fine  tribute  to  our  great  leader,  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  Eagles  order,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, is  sponsoring  a  movement  to  set 
aside  as  a  national  holiday  January  30, 
the  birth  date  of  our  beloved  former 
President.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  drive 
is  successful  and  trust  that  the  Congress 
will  recognize  in  this  manner  one  of  the 
greatest  Americans  of  all  limes.  I  in- 
clude the  following  resolution  of  the 
Eagles  of  Granite  City: 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States  from 
March  4,  1933.  untU  his  untimely  death  on 
April  12.  1945,  having  been  elected  to  four 
successive  terms  and  having  become  the  first 
American  President  honored  by  his  fellow- 
cltlzens  with  more  than  the  traditional  two 

terms:  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  assumed  of- 
fice during  the  depression,  one  of  the  great 
domestic  crises  in  the  Nation's  history,  and 
by  wise,  courageous  and  humanitarian  lead- 
ership restored  confidence  and  faith  In 
America;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  workUigraan  of  America  and 
ushered  In  a  new  era  of  consideration  for 
the  righU  of  labor  and  the  common  man; 

and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  espoused  and 
»lgned  the  National  Social  Sacurlty  Act  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  greatest  social  meas- 
ure In  American  history.  clUnaxing  a  14-year 
educational  campaign  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  In  behalf  of  SUte  and  Federal  old- 
age  seciirlty  legislation;  and 

Whereas  President  Rooeevelt  awakened  our 
Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism  to  our 
free  institutions  and  our  very  eiistence  a* 
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a  frpe  peopi?.  and  led  America  and  Its  allies, 
the  United  Nations,  In  the  mightiest  world 
•tru»sl«  ^o'  human  freedom,  culminating 
m  tlJC  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany 
and  In  decisive  victories  over  Japan:  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  charted  • 
course  for  preventing  future  wars,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation  and  international  good 
will,  thereby  embodying  during  the  most 
critical  period  in  modern  history  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  ideals  of  his  fellow 
countr3rmen.  and  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  entire   world:   and 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  as- 
sured an  immortal  place  in  world  history,  and 
w;ll  earn  the  gratitude  of  American  genera- 
tionk  yet  to  come,  and  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  free  peoples  In  all  lands:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

tUtolred.  That  Granite  City  Aerie.  No  1126, 
Pntcmal  Order  of  Eagles,  hereby  respectfully 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  designate  January  30.  the  birth  date  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  a  national 
holiday;   and  be  It  further 

Resoli^d.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
aeni  to  the  United  States  Senators  from  this 
State  and  the  Congressman  of  this  district. 


Tbe  Presidential  Succession  Is  a  Matter 
of  Greatest  Importance  to  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  Nrw  jEasET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  insert  an  editorial  from  the  Pat- 
erson  Evening  News,  of  Paterson,  N.  J,, 
entitled: 

THX    PKESTOENTIAL    SVCCISSION    IS    A    MATTEK    OF 
CKEATXST    IMPOrrANC*    TO   THE    NATIOK 

There  is  much  to  recommend  President 
Truman's  proposal  that  Congress  rewrite  the 
statute  governing  the  choice  of  a  successor 
In  event  of  the  death  or  disqualification  of 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 

As  matters  stand,  under  a  law  passed  In 
1886,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  first  in  Una 
of  succession.  The  objections  are  raised,  how- 
ever, that  he  Is  not  an  elected  officer,  that 
the  character  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  make  it  undesirable  that  partisan 
political  considi^rations  should  influence  his 
selection,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  successor 
to  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  ought 
to  conform  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  wishes 
of  the  electorate.  Furthermore,  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man himself  says,  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
President  should  have  power  to  name  hia 
own  successor,  which  is  the  case  under  ex- 
isting law. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  these  are  substan- 
tial considerations,  and  it  is  to  meet  them 
that  the  President  has  recommended  new 
legislation  to  the  Congress.  Under  Mr.  Tru- 
man's proposal,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  fupplant  the  Secretary  of  State  a« 
successor-designate  to  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  After  him  would  come  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  Then 
would  come  the  Cabinet  officials  in  the  order 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  1886.  In  Mr.  Tru- 
man's opinion,  a  President  taking  office 
under  the  proposed  new  statute  should  seire 
only  tintll  the  next  ensuing  congressional 
election  could  be  held  to  chooae  a  President 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term. 

Oongreeslonal  reaction  to  this  reoom- 
acBOatlon  has  been  generally  favorable  and 
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the  Indications  are 
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Jefferson  Day  Dyiner  Address  by  Hon. 
James  M.  Tatinell,  of  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PI  NNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  <  IF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  June 
Monday. 


Mr.  GUFFEY. 

unanimous 
the  Appendix  of 
delivered  by  the 
[Mr.  Txn^NELL]  al 
at  Fort  Wayne. 

There  being  nc 
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It  has  been  200 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consdnt  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  address 

enator  from  Delaware 

a  Jefferson  Day  dinner 

lid.,  on  June  23,  1945. 

objection,  the  address 

printed  in  the  Record, 


years  since  the  birth  of 
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ages.    His  fame  is  greater 


versatile  man  who  has 
office  In  the  United  States, 
lawyer,  who  was  re- 
in 1  year,  which  Is  a 


very  respectable  clientele  for  any  period,  and 
particularly  for  the  time  and  place  when 
Thomas  Jeffeison  was  practicing  law  in  Vir- 
ginia. He,  at  an  early  age,  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Burgesses  in  his  home  State. 
He  became  Gcvemcr.  Member  of  Congress, 
keeper  of  patents.  Minister  to  Francs,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Vice  President,  and  President 
of  the  United  States.  However,  he  not  only 
occupied  these  positions,  but  he  has  been 
described  as  being  a  farmer,  author,  musi- 
cian, ar^.itect,  inventor,  traveler,  horseman, 
natxiralist,  philosopher,  mathematician,  lin- 
guist (being  a  student  of  ^t  least  eight  lan- 
guages), scholar,  manufacturer,  builder,  ed- 
ucator, executive,  legislator,  politician,  and 
statesman.  He  was  active  in  all  of  these 
lines.  He  wanted  to  be  remembered  for  be- 
ing the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  author  of  the  statute  provid- 
ing religious  liberty  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  are  enough  of  his  great  accom- 
plishments omitted  from  this  last  list  to 
have  made  him  one  of  the  outstanding  citi- 
zens of  the  world  of  all  time. 

It  was  under  his  management  that  Louis- 
iana was  purchased  from  Napoleon  for  a  com- 
paratively small  amount.  It  was  on  his  di- 
rection that  the  Barbary  pirates  were  com- 
pelled to  stop  levying  tribute  on  American, 
shipping.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  Congressional  Library  In 
Washington.  D.  C.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on 
procedure  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
it  is  the  procedxire  which  is  followed  in  the 
Senate  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the  present. 
He  was  the  first  President  who  ever  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery-  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  his  first  draft  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  contained  a  provi- 
sion of  this  sort.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
public-school  system  of  America.  He  was  the 
creator  of  a  great  party  founded  upon  the 
principles  which  he  advocated  and  around 
which  his  life  work  was  built.  The  party 
was  created  around  him  without  his  effort. 
He  was  fortunate  in  his  mentality,  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  education,  and  he  was  for- 
tunate in  the  period  In  which  he  lived. 

Jefferson  was  a  Democrat,  not  because  he 
belonged  to  the  Democratic  Party  but  because 
of  his  beliefs,  his  confidence  in  the  average 
man.    He  wrote: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  in- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

His  political  antagonist,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, said:  "The  people,  your  people,  sir,  is 
a  great  beast." 

Jefferson  could  not  have  been  the  father 
of  a  party  having  the  philosophy  which  Ham- 
ilton breathed.  Jefferson  was  a  Democrat, 
Hamilton  could  not  have  been  the  father  ot 
a  Democratic  Party  because  he  believed  that 
the  people  "is  a  great  beast."  Jefferson  was 
the  father  of  the  Denrocratlc  Party.  Hamil- 
ton was  the  father  of  the  Republican  Party 
of  today. 

This  division  of  men  Into  those  who  have 
faith  in  the  people  and  those  who  do  not 
Is  as  old  as  written  history.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  a  born  aristocrat  who  loved  people. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  in  poverty  and 
obscurity  and  hated  the  people  from  whom 
he  sprang.  Hamilton  desired  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  king.  He  desired  that 
kings  should  reign  through  life.  He  desired 
that  State  officers  should  be  appointed  by 
the  sovereign.  He  never  admitted  that  the 
people  had  rights;  therefore,  no  rights  could 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

The  founding  of  the  Democratic  Party  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  Incidental  to  the  doc- 
trines which  he  espoused  and  the  conse- 
quence of  those  doctrines.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  a  master  in  many  lines  of  activity,  but 
never  an  orator.    John  Adams  said  that  In 
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the  Continental  Congress  he  never  knew  of 
Thomas   Jefferson   speaking   out   but   three 
times.    However,  no  man  could  express  the 
eternal  principles  of  Justice  and  democracy 
with  a  pen  In  a  clearer  style  than  could 
Hiomas  Jefferson. 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said: 
"AH  honor  to  Jefferson — to  the  man  who 
In  the  concrete  pressure  of  a  struggle  for 
national    Independence    by   a   single    people 
had  the  coolness,  forecast,  and  sagacity  to 
introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men 
and  all  times,  and  so  embalm  it  there  that 
today  in  all  coming  days  It  shall  be  a  rebuke 
and  a  stumbling  block  to  the  very  harbingers 
of  reaopearing  tyranny  and  oppression." 
Senator  George  P.  Hoar  once  said : 
"Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  those  men 
who  can  differ  from  hemispheres,  from  gener- 
ations, from  administrations,  and  from  cen- 
turies with  the  perfect  assurance  that  on  any 
question  of  liberty  and  righteousness,  If  the 
opinion  of  Thomas  Jefferson  stand  on  one 
side  and  the  opinion  of  mankind  on  the  other, 
the  world  will,  in  the  end,  come  arotmd  to 
his  way  of  thinking." 

Jefferson,  in  line  with  his  democratic  prin- 
ciples favored  the  abolition  of  entailment  of 
property.  He  also  favored  the  abolition  of 
primo  genlture.  The  natural  rights  of  man 
had  never  been  guaranteed  or  preserved  by 
any  form  of  government  until  the  days  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  believed  that  men 
were  capable  of  exercising  the  functions  of 
government  by  electing  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  and  by  electing  the 
members  of  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government,  and  by  appointment  or  election 
of  Judges  dependent  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  locality.  He  believed  that 
the  form  of  government  should  be  changed 
to  conform  to  the  capacity  of  the  people  at 
each  stage  of  the  Nation's  development.  He 
believed  that  Immigration  should  be  re- 
stricted and  that  the  development  of  the 
country  should  be  along  agricultural  lines. 
He  was  opposed  to  overpopulatlng  the  country 
In  cities  which  would  attract  an  Industrial 
population  Through  his  whole  life  liberal- 
isrn  was  his  guiding  star,  his  objective  and 
his  hope  for  America.  His  Judgment  was 
based  on  the  present  and  the  past.  He  was 
never  a  prophet  as  to  the  future. 

Since  the  foundation  of  government,  there 
have  been  advocates  who  believed  that  all 
Wisdom  and  all  power  should  corne  from 
above— from  the  higher  walks  of  life,  from  the 
financier  rather  than  the  laborer,  from  the 
men  of  wealth  rather  than  those  of  lower 
financial  standing.  These  forces  have  been 
as  opposite  as  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
tendencies.    They  are  opposite  today. 

The  American  people  have  been  "bera"y 
democratic  through  their  whole  history.  The 
Democratic  Party  representing,  as  it  has. 
liberalism,  has  been  opposed  by  the  Federal- 
ist, by  the  Whig,  and  by  the  Republican 
Party,  as  its  principal  opposition.  The  Fed- 
eralist Party,  not  being  particularly  success- 
ful in  National  politics,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Whig  Party.  This  party  was  also  unfortu- 
nate m  its  elections.  However,  both  Federal- 
ist and  Whig  Parties  were  true  followers  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  Republican  Party 
was  founded  around  the  liberal  policy  of 
•bolltion  of  slavery.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Abraham  Uncoln.  It  pursued  that  policy  to 
a  successful  conclusion.  It  has  never  seri- 
ously and  loyally  supported  any  liberal  pblicy 
Bince  that  time.  Can  you  recall  a  Uberal 
policy  pioneered  by  it? 

The  people  of  America  have  been  over- 
whelmingly liberal  In  their  tendencies. 
After  the  aaaaealnatlon  of  Lincoln,  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  taken  over  by  the  old 
special  interests  groups  which  had  been  rep- 
Tesented  by  the  Federalist  and  Whig  Parties. 
One  can  scarcely  think  of  Thad  Stevens  and 
thoee  who  surrounded  him  being  considered 
as  literals.  The  Democratic  Party  has.  In  the 
main,   been   liberal   throughout  Ita  history. 


When  It  Is  truly  liberal.  It  Is  usually  success- 
ful: when  it  relapeee  Into  Republican  policies 
of  reaction  It  Is  properly  chastised  by  the 
people. 

In  Its  history  of  156  years,  the  Hamilton 
party,  under  whatever  name  It  was  pro- 
ceeding, has  reelected  but  three  candidates 
for  the  Presidency;  the  first  of  these  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  was  reelected  with  a 
Democratic  Vice  Presidential  candidate  on 
the  National  Union  Party  ticket  in  1864. 
Tlje  second  one  of  its  candidates  to  be  re- 
elected was  Ulysses  Grant,  who,  with  Lincoln, 
were  both  reelected  at  a  time  when  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States  could 
not  participate  in  the  election.  However, 
Ulvsses  Grant  was  elected  and  reelected  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  stands  as  the  only 
man  who  represented  the  Hamiltonlan  Party 
in  the  White  House  for  two  full  terms. 
William  McKlnley  was  the  third. 

The  American  people  recognize,  and  have 
recognized,  their  friends  from  the  days  of 
George  Washington,  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  American  people  have  recog- 
nized their  friends  and  reelected  Jefferson, 
Madison.  Monroe.  Andrew  Jackson,  Grover 
Cleveland.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  each  of  whom  has  served 
at  least  two  terms  -is  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  all  of  whom  were  elected  to  their 
positions  by  the  great  Democratic  Party  of 
today. 

In  the  first  Continental  Congress,  the 
natural  rights  of  man  were  described  as  be- 
ing to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  When 
Thomas  Jeffersori  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  he  \ised  this  language.  "Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  To- 
day it  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  prefers  human  rights  to  prop- 
erty rights.  The  Republican  Party  prefers 
property  rights  to  human  rights.  However, 
democracy  In  America  Is  entrenched  on  a 
thousand  fronts.  Every  clearing  In  our 
western  advance,  the  breaking  of  land  for 
every  ranch  created  an  outpost  and  fore- 
front for  democracy.  The  people  whose  an- 
cestors cut  the  forests,  plowed  the  prairie, 
fought  the  Indians,  and  depended  upon  their 
own  resources,  as  did  Americana,  will  not  con- 
sent to  a  complete  surrender  of  the  right  of 
government.  They  believe,  as  did  Jefferson, 
that  the  fountain  of  power  Is  In  the  people 
themselves.  Jefferson  believed  In  the  simple 
government.  He  believed  In  State  rights. 
He  was  a  strict  constructionist  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  He  was  opposed  to  an 
alliance  between  government  and  business, 
between  the  church  and  the  state;  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  mortgagor  rather 
than  with  the  mortgagee,  with  the  farmer 
rather  than  with  the  factory  owner. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  favored,  as  did  Thomas 
Jefferson,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  from  want,  and  freedom 
from  fear. 

In  the  last  12  years,  the  Democratic  Party 
has  favored  a  Federal  g\«iranl(V  of  bank  de- 
posits, the  RepubUcan  Party  opposed  this 
liberal  policy;  the  Democratic  Party  favored 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Re- 
publican Party  opposed  this  liberal  policy; 
the  Democratic  Party  favored  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  Republican  Party  op- 
posed this  move.  The  Democratic  Party  put 
into  effect  rural  electrification,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  generally  opposed  this  policy. 
The  Democratic  Party  favored  soil  conserva- 
tion, but  the  Republican  Party  opposed  it. 
The  Democratic  Party  favored  farm-mortgage 
acts  crop  insurance,  and  parity  payments, 
public  works  carried  forward  In  every  section 
of  the  Hatlon  providing  income  in  critical 
periods,  road  building.  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration, old-age  and  retirement  insur- 
ance, unemployment  Insurance,  vocational 
training  to  the  crippled  and  the  blind.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  starving  and  undernourished  per- 
■one.  slum  clearance,  private  home  buildiiig 
and  comforatble  quarters  for  war  workera, 
legislation  aboliahing  child  labor,  minimum- 


wage  and  maximum -hour  legislation,  a  8e- 
curitie*  and  Bxchange  Commission,  reciprocal 
trade  agreement*,  the  good-neighbor  policy 
toward  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  increased  compensation  for  our 
service  men  and  women.  These  ar»  aome 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  admlnUtra- 
tion  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  All  of  theee 
policies  are  In  keeping  with  *he  democratic 
beliefs  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  fotinder  of 
our  party. 

The  party  of  Hamilton  prates  about  free 
enterprise,  abatement  of  bureaucracy,  the 
hold  of  paternalism,  the  creation  of  postwar 
Jobs  through  private  lnduBti7.  the  mainte- 
nance of  labor's  social  gains.  Their  policies, 
when  reduced  to  their  real  meaning,  are 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  beliefs  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  Why  did  the  Democratic  Party 
favor  an  opportunity  for  the  soldier  to  vote 
at  the  last  election?  Why  did  the  Republican 
Party  oppose  it?  Each  was  running  true  to 
form;  the  Democratic  Party  was  liberal,  the 
Republican  Party  was  reactionary. 

In  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, we  are  told  that  many  thousands  of 
voters  are  disfranchised.  On  the  Special  Elec- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate,  we  learned 
that  in  one  county  of  Indiana,  about  22.0C0 
voters'  names  were  stricken  from  the  llsta 
and  approiJmately  90  percent  of  those  vot- 
ers were  Democrats.  The  party  of  Hamil- 
ton was  running  true  to  form  In  the  election 
of  1944  In  the  State  of  Indiana.  This  con- 
flict is  not  confined  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  people  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  are  in  a  position  to  keep  alive  self- 
government  In  the  States.  Indiana,  like 
every  other  State,  has  two  United  States 
Senatorships.  If  those  Senate  seats  can,  for 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  be  placed  in  the 
pockets  by  certain  special  Interests  for  um 
of  those  Interests  In  the  votes  that  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  It  will  soon  result  In  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  special 
Interests.  In  one  re<:ent  election,  the  Influx 
of  those  whose  viewpoints  favor  special  inter- 
ests was  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the 
great  amount  of  campaign  funds  handed  out 
Just  before  the  «lectlon  to  affect  the  pclltlcal 
complexion  of  the  national  Congress.  The 
manipulation  of  your  election  In  the  State  of 
Indiana  In  1944  was  so  flagrant  that  many  of 
us  who  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  sit- 
uation wondered  that  there  was  not  a  na- 
tional exposure  of  the  situation. 

Democratic  government  today,  as  In  the 
days  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  not  automatic. 
Our  country  wUl  not,  without  the  vigilance 
of  the  citizens  of  the  various  SUtes.  remain 
a  democratic  nation.     Dlafranchlsement  of 
voters  has  long  been  a  resort  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  democrary  in  the  United  States.     It 
was  the  method  by  which  the  Presidency  waa 
stolen  in  1876  after  ihe  election  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden.     It  was  the  method  by  which   the 
South  was  continued  under  carpetbag  gov- 
ernment, long  after  the  necessity  of  such  a 
goveriunent  existed.    It  was  the  method  con- 
templated by  the  fgrce  blU  when  soldiers  or 
marshals  were  to  t-e  placed  at  the  polling 
places  In  the  South  to  prevent  an  honest  ex- 
pression of  opinion  at  the  elections.    It  waa 
the  method  contemplated  in  1944  when  the 
great  mass  of  Republicans  in  Congress  ob- 
jected to  Uws  permitting  aoldlers  across  the 
seas  to   vote   In   tho  national   election.       It 
was  the  method  used  In  Indiana  In  1944.    It 
was  the  same  meth(xl  used  In  my  own  State 
of   Delaware  during   the   Wai-   Between   the 
States  when  soldiers  were  sent  to  our  polls 
and  no  one  but  Bepublicana  permitted  to 
vote.    There  was  one  election  at  which  only 
three  Democratic  votes  were  cast  at  the  poll- 
ing   place    of    my    birth.     Notwithstanding 
these    methods,    I>Jiaware    was    one    of    the 
three  States  permitted  to  vot*-.  which  cast  ita 
electoral   vote  against  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
1864. 

A  party  that  has  no  respect  for  the  right* 
of  the  average  man  will  not  long  permit  th» 
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vote*  of  the  average  man  to  be  counted.  Thla 
plans  upon  the  citizens  of  States,  such  as 
Indiana,  the  burden  to  organize  not  only  the 
Dnaocratlc  Party  aa  such  but  the  people  of 
this  great  SUt«  interested  in  Democratic  gov- 
ernment so  that  the  electoral  votes  snd  the 
congressional  votes  of  this  Commonwealth 
thall  be  counted  along  Democratic  lines  and 
lor  Democratle  principles  such  as  were  advo- 
cated by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  such  as  are 
advocated  today  by  those  who  follow  the 
principles  advocated  by  Tholnas  Jefferson. 

No  matter  what  temporary  set-backs  fol- 
lowers of  democracy  may  meet,  the  under- 
lymg  political  philosophy  of  the  people  of 
every  State  In  the  Union.  Including  Indiana, 
closely  follow  the  pattern  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. There  Is  the  opportunity,  there  la  the 
dtity.  for  llberty-lovlng  people  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  to  organize  and  to  meet  and  de- 
feat the  disciples  and  servants  of  the  special 
iQtaresU  who  would  take  from  the  people  of 
your  great  State  and  of  your  Nation  the  right 
to  govern  themselves. 

Europe  today  Is  a  bloody  battlefield  because 
of  the  fight  between  democracy  and  aristoc- 
racy, between  liberalism  and  conservatism, 
between  monarchy  and  the  rif  ht  of  people  to 
govern  themselves.  When  Adolf  Hitler  said 
that  he  would  have  President  Roosevelt  on 
his  knees  begging  the  totalitarian  powers  for 
certain  favors  he  was  representing  the  totali- 
tarian Idea,  he  was  representing  monarchy, 
he  was  representing  the  Ideas  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  he  was  representing  the  right  of 
a  few  to  govern  the  many. 

When  we  think  that  during  the  last  6  years 
Poland.  Denmark.  Norway.  Belgium.  Holland, 
and  France  had  no  voice  in  their  govern- 
ment, when  we  learn  that  these  people  were 
governed  by  a  foreign  nation,  speaking  a  for- 
eljfn  tongue,  with  ideas  foreign  to  their  Ideas 
and  rights  of  government,  we  realize  that  the 
eternal  and  elemental  contest  between  de- 
mocracy and  monarchy  or  autocracy  is  still 
In  progress.  What  are  we  to  do?  We  of 
America  miut  realize  that  an  onslaught  Is 
being  made  against  democratic  institutions 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Middle  West 
was  represented  by  liberals  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  now  find  that 
eastern  monopolists  are  sending  their  money 
to  the  Middle  West  to  dominate  your  elec- 
tions. They  are  finding  persons  with  the 
Hamilton  idea  are  willing  to  take  that  money 
and  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  strangling 
democratic  and  liberal  advances.  The  dan- 
ger Is  as  real  today  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
It  la  fortunate  that  In  this  world  struggle  for 
democracy.  America  has  for  Its  President,  a 
believer  in  democratic  principles,  and  one 
who  will  prove  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  executives  the  Nation  has  ever  had. 
one  who  is  capable  of  consolidating  the  Na- 
tion Into  one  unified  whole  under  a  demo- 
cratic banner  and  of  preserving  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  not 
alone  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  not 
a'one  the  CJovernmenfc  imder  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  but  will  preserve  to  the 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
the  ideals  of  government  which  have  carried 
democracy  forward  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half. 

The  Ideas  and  principles  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son have  spread  beyond  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  Thomas  Jefferson  has.  in  Presi- 
dent Truman,  a  true  disciple  and  a  faithful 
believer  in  the  blessings  of  democracy  to 
all  Americans — not  alone  to  the  underprlvl- 
letted.  but  to  those  who  would  be  the  special- 
privileged;  not  alone  to  those  who  agree 
with  us  In  our  philosophy  of  government, 
but  to  those  who  have  fought  the  fight  for 
the  principles  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  to 
those  who  have  always  6ubscrit>ed  to  the 
Hamilton  theories  of  government. 

The  League  of  Nations  was  the  product 
of  the  energy  and  Ideas  of  a  great  disciple 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.     Its  defeat  was  brought 
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aix>ut  by  a  disciple 
The  present  World 
of  this  defeat. 

The  San  Franciscc 
the  conception  of  anpther 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
the   American  peopU 
it  shall  not  be  defeat 
isolationist  views. 

The  San  Francisco 
ocratlc  idea  of  the 
totalitarianism   throughout 
is  to  be  hoped  that 
of  peace-loving  natlins 
in  preventing  another 
we  have  passed  through 
cannot  be  calculated, 
cannot  be  overestlmfeted 

When  the  clouds  ol 
the  Star-Spangled  Bi  nner 
over  a  democratic  N^ion 
democracy  to  the 
tions,  to  the  people 
of  Asia,  to  the  peopl< 
those  of  our  beloved 

Long  may  the  prljiciples 
ferson   serve   as  the 
v(rho  seek  to  malnt4ln 
lands,  life,  liberty, 
plness. 


Editorial  End 
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orseiieDt  of  Wagner-Mur- 
Solcial  Security  Bill  ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBEIT  F.  WAGNER 

or   N  CW  YQBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OI    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  recent 
editorials  endorsir  g  provisions  of  the 
social-security  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced jointly  witi  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mui  rayI  and  Mr.  Dingell, 
a  Member  of  tie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

There  being  no  opjection.  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  1,  1946] 

SOCIAl,  SECtnUTT 

Federalization  of  he  State  unemployment 
Insurance  systems  ind  permanent  Federal 
operation  of  United  IJtates  Employment  Serv- 
ice are  necessary  ref  arms.  Proposals  to  that 
effect,  however,  are  b  jund  to  raise  a  mountain 
of  controversy.  Tte  issue  is  raised  again 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  revised  Wagner- 
Murray-Dlngell  bill  for  the  expansion  and 
liberalization  of  thd  existing  social -security 
system.  At  the  hea  t  of  the  new  measure  is 
federalization. 

In  our  opinion  federalization  is  a  necessary 
reform  becavjse  unemployment  is  essentially 
a  national  problem  that  can  only  be  dealt 
with  effectively  by  the  Federal  Government. 
That  fact  has  been  impressed  upon  us  as  a 
result  of  the  war:  me  mass  migration  of 
workers.  It  will  ae  realized  even  more 
strongly  should  unsmployment  develop  on 
any  large  scale  daring  the  reconversion 
period.  In  that  event  Idle  workers,  depend- 
ent upon  State  benefits  that  in  many  cases 
are  inadequate  both  as  to  amount  and  dura- 
tion, will  rightly  restnt  the  better  treatment 
accorded  the  unen^ployed  living  In  States 
where  liberal  beneflm  are  paid.  Some  States, 
too,  may  be  confronted  by  localized  unem- 
ployment— an  aftermath  of  war — that  will 


entail  excessive  drains  upon  their  Insurance 
reserves.  The  need  for  spreading  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  risks  and  for  equalizing  ben- 
efits Is  patent,  and  federalization  of  the 
unemployment  Insurance  system  seems  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  bring 
about  the  required  equalization. 

Two  broad  problems  of  policy  will  con- 
front Congress  in  addition  the  problem  of 
federalization.  One  concerns  the  timing  of 
an  expanding  social-security  program,  the 
other  relates  to  the  cost.  The  proposal  Is 
to  levy  a  4-percent  payroll  tax  upon  em- 
ployers and  a  tax  equal  amount  upon  Insured 
employees — 8  percent  in  all — to  finance  the 
program.  Government  contributions  would 
also  be  authorized  when  necessary.  Pay 
roll  taxes  bear  with  very  unequal  weight 
upon  employing  concerns  and  likewise  upon 
workers.  To  impose  Increased  levies  of  this 
kind  at  a  critical  stage  of  the  reconversion 
process  when  voices  are  being  raised  In  be- 
half of  tax  reduction  would  be  unwise  from 
an  economic  as  well  as  a  political  stand- 
point. 

The  cost  factor  Is  likewise  Important — 
far  more  important  than  social-security 
reformers  make  out.  To  be  sure,  a  com- 
parison with  an  "actuarially  sound"  private 
insurance  system  is  no  longer  considered 
valid.  That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
cost  can  be  disregarded.  It  can  be  disre- 
garded only  at  our  peril.  If  it  were  no  con- 
sideration, support  for  the  Wagner  program 
would  be  unanimous,  for  it  aims  at  securing 
for  all  of  us  the  kind  of  security  we  all  de- 
sire and  few  of  us  have  against  penniless 
old  age,  premature  Incapacity,  sickness,  and 
loss  of  jobs.  Disregard  for  costs  featured 
such  daydreams  as  the  Townsend  plans.  But, 
if  you  disregard  cost,  there  is  no  limit  you 
need  put  on  benefit. 

Cost  must  be  related  to  many  things.  It 
must  be  figured  against  the  background  of 
schemes  for  keeping  our  resources  in  full 
operation,  of  the  relation  between  benefits 
and  wages,  of  the  burden  on  industry,  of  the 
deflationary  effect  of  contributions,  and  so 
on.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  way  of  pro- 
ducing a  single  yardstick  out  of  this  host 
of  variables.  In  default  there  Is  no  option 
but  to  look  for  guidance  to  private  insur- 
ance schemes.  We  trust  that  the  Wagner 
bill  will  stimulate  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  policy  and  of  cost,  and,  to  start  with, 
the  thing  to  proselytize  is  the  need  for  fed* 
erallzatlon.' 

(Prom  the  American  Labor  Conference   on 
International  Affairs  of  June  5,  1945] 

THX    AMEKICAN    BEVEEmCK    PLAN 

The  great  progressive  legislators.  Senators 
WACNm  and  Mukkat  and  Congressman  Din- 
CMLL,  have  reintroduced  in  Congress,  with 
some  changes,  their  social  security  bill — a 
bill  which  may  properly  be  termed  the  Ameri- 
can Beverldge  plan. 

There  may  be  hard  sledding  ahead  for  a 
plan  which,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  will 
give  genuine  social  secvirlty  to  every  Ameri- 
can worker,  businessman,  and  farmer.  But  it 
la  the  very  fact  of  the  grave  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  the  new  social  security  bill  which 
should  induce  organized  labor  throughout 
the  country  to  lend  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  Its  most  enthusiastic  and  mili- 
tant support.  For  every  worker,  every  busi- 
nessman, every  professional  worker,  and 
every  farmer  has  a  stake  in  the  bill.  For 
those  workers  who  have  already  been  covered 
by  the  Federal  and  State  social  security  leg- 
islation the  bill  will  not  only  substantially  * 
liberalize  the  existing  old-age,  survivors  and 
unemplojrment  benefits,  but  also  add  benefits 
for  temporary  and  permanent  disability,  as 
well  as  free  medical  care  and  hospitalization. 
To  those  15.000,000  employed  and  self-em- 
ployed workers  who  have  been  left  out  in 
the  cold  by  the  existing  social  security  leg- 
islation the  bill  will  for  the  first  time  bring 
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protection  from  the  hazards  of  old  age,  death 
of  the  breadwinner,  invalidity,  and  sickness. 
It   is   obvious   that  one   cannot   get    this 
amount  of  protection  for  nothing:  but  the 
burden  of  bearing  the  costs  can  be  alleviated 
by  a  wise  distribution  so  that  the  benefits 
will  far  outbalance  the  sacrifices.     This  is 
precisely  what  the  new  bill  proposes  to  do, 
and  In   this  respect  it  constitutes  an   im- 
provement over  the  original  bill.    The  orig- 
inal bill  proposed  a  tax  burden  of   12  per- 
cent of  pay  rolls  and  wages,  divided  half  and 
half  between  employers  and  employees.    This 
would  have  meant  a  heavy  sacrifice  for  both 
employers  and  employees   and  might  have 
had  an  imfavorable  effect  on  employment. 
The  new  biU  reduces  the  total  tix  to  8  per- 
cent so  that  employers  will  have  to  pay  only 
the  same  4  percent  of  pay  rolls  which  they 
already  have  to  pay  for  Federal  and  SUte 
social  security.    For  the  workers  the  social 
security  tax  will  be  Increased  from   1   ppr- 
ment  to  4  percent  of  wages,  but  this  addi- 
tional 8-percent  tax  is  no  more  than  they 
have  to  pay  on  the  average  for  medical  serv- 
ices  hospitals,  and  wage  loss  on  account  of 
sickness      The  balance  needed  to  keep  the 
system  going  in  later  years  will  have  to  be 
contributed  by  general  taxes:  this  is  a  sound 
principle  which  is  in  use  in  nearly  all  other 
industrial  countries. 

Since  the  new  social -security  bill  protects 
nearly  avery  family  In  the  country  from 
severe  social  hazards,  there  should  be  no 
reason  for  anyone  to  oppose  It  on  the  ground 
of  injustice  or  Inequity.  Yet  heavy  opposi- 
tion can  be  expected,  not  only  from  power- 
ful vested  interests,  such  as  the  American 
Medical  Association,  private  hospitalization 
services,  and  State  unemployment  insurancfi 
administrations,  but  from  those  arch-con- 
servatives who  are  afraid  of  any  protection 
of  individual  interests  by  community  action. 
All  friends  of  social  progress  wlU  have  to 
stand  together  against  these  powerful  forces 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  most  progressive 
and  beneficial  legislative  measure  of  our 
time. 

1    [From  the  St.  Petersburg    (Fla.)    Times   of 
'  May  26,   1945) 

FLORTOA'S  STAKE  IN  EXPANDING  NATIONAL  SOCIAL 
BECtnUTT  LAW 

Florida  has  an  unusually  high  stake  in  the 
proposed  broadening  of  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  benefits.  Due  to  the 
economic  and  social  set-up  in  Florida,  we 
have  unusually  large  groups  of  employees 
In  the  new  group  that  may  come  in  under 
the  benefits  of  the  Federal  security  program. 
At  present  the  principal  groups  excluded 
from  the  Insurance  are:  Farm  and  domestic 
laborers,  fishermen,  employees  in  religious 
and  charitable  Institutions,  and  public  em- 
ployees. The  first  three  groups  total  about 
230.000  persons.  In  Florida  generally,  and 
In  Pinellas  County  in  particular,  these  groups 
are  more  important  segments  of  the  com- 
munity than  is  true  on  the  average. 

More  persons  in  Pinellas  County  who  have 
reached  65  are  within  these  presently  ex- 
cluded groups  than  are  those  covered.  Im- 
portance of  the  program  is  measurable  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  present  monthly  pay- 
ments in  Pinellas  County  are  approximately 
$700,000. 

In  the  other  two  great  governmental  fields 
of  protection  against  old  age  and  economic 
misfortune:  (1)  State  old-age  assistance  and 
(2)  unemployment  compensation:  progress 
under  this  session  of  the  legislature  was 
rather  disappointing.  Except  a  material  in- 
crease in  aid  to  the  blind  and  dependent 
children  no  progress  was  made.  (These  two 
groups  are  included  in  the  State  assistance 
program.) 

The  new  program  for  children  will  provide 
a  maximum  of  $18  a  month  for  a  mother 
and  one  child:  $12  a  month  for  each  addi- 
tional child.  The  field  of  benefits  of  un- 
employment compensation  in  the  State  re- 


main as  before  and  they  are  too  narrow  In 
application.  Employees  must  have  been 
working  for  a  concern  employing  a  mlnimuni 
of  eight.  Maximum  benefits  are  $15  a  week 
for  16  weeks.  The  employee  must  have  an 
accumulation  of  $240  in  benefits  to  draw 
that  maximum  and  but  few  can  qualify.  It 
Is  understood,  of  course,  that  to  be  eligible 
for  the  payments  the  prospective  beneficiary 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  work. 

In  the  field  of  State  old-age  assistance 
Floridians  can  take  some  pride  in  the  fact 
that  average  Florida  benefits  paid  are  $28.59 
a  month,  the  highest  in  the  South,  and  ac- 
tually 7  cents  a  month  above  the  national 
average  of  $28.52. 

It  la  obvious,  however,  that  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40  a  month  available  for  old  people 
needing  nursing  and  medical  care  the  ulti- 
mate goal  has  not  nearly  been  reached. 

Too  often  overlooked,  however,  Is  the  fact 
that  State  old-age  assistance  to  some  extent 
Is  a  temporary  stop-gap  until  the  Federal 
old-age  and  stirvivors"  insurance  program  has 
continued  a  sufficient  number  of  years  and 
has  been  properly  enough  broadened  to  care 
for  the  ever- increasing  army  of  old  folks. 

Thus  the  expanded  social-security  law  In- 
troduced Thursday  In  Congress  by  Senator 
Wagner,  of  New  York,  and  Representative 
DiNGELL,  of  Michigan,  is  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. 


Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Phoney  Argument."  on  the  subject  of 
the  Burton-Ball-Hatch  bill,  from  the 
Cleveland  News  of  June  25,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHONT   ABCnUXNT 

First  returns  of  comment  on  the  Burton- 
Ball-Hatch  Federal  industrial  legislation  are 
In  from  the  labor  side  and,  as  anticipated, 
show  vigorous  opposition. 

Spokesmen  from  the  AFL.  the  CIO.  and 
the  mine  workers  seize  upon  the  compulsory 
settlement  provision  of  the  proposed  law  to 
describe  it  as  a  bill  "to  enslave  labor." 

This  is  a  wholly  Irresponsible  attack.  But 
It  is  the  type  that  will  be  used  to  whip  up 
sentiment  against  any  fair  labor  bill. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  BBH  bill  specifically 
provides  that  an  individual  employee  is  free 
to  quite  a  Job  at  any  time,  under  any  con- 
ditions. The  courts  are  forbidden  to  Inter- 
fere with  that  freedom. 

What  the  labor  leaders  are  shouting  about 
Is  that  in  two  Instances,  unions  are  placed 
under  'the  «jne  responsibility  for  keeping 
peace  as  management.  The  bUl  states  that 
it  shall  not  be  "construed  so  as  to  interfere 
with  or  Impede  or  diminish  In  any  way  the 
right  to  strike,"  save  in  two  situations. 

The  first  Instance  Is  during  settlement  ef- 
forU,  when  both  employers  and  employees 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  ex- 
isting conditions  while  negotiation  and  fact- 
finding proceed.  This  is  clearly  an  elemen- 
tal condition  if  a  peaceful  settlement  is  to 
be  arrived  at  without  new  provocations  con- 
stantly arising.  .    ^         ,. 

Even  then,  the  right  of  Individuals  to  quit 
work  If  they  choose  is  clearly  stated.     The 


responsibility  attache's  only  to  the  union  as 
an  organisation  and  In  the  same  degree  that 
It  does  to  the  employer. 

The  second  case  In  which  compulsory  set- 
tlement is  provided  for  is  to  "avoid  any  In- 
terruption to  the  supply  of  a  commodity  or 
to  a  service  on  which  the  community  af- 
fected is  so  dependent  that  severe  hardship 
would  be  infilcted  on  a  sut>stantial  number 
of  persons  by  either  a  brief  or  prolonged 
deprivation  of  such  c^ommodity  or  serTice." 

Senator  Ball  weU  tUtes  the  purpose  at  that 
clause.    He  says: 

••The  bin  would  protect  the  public  against 
Interruption  of  vital  services,  such  as  elec- 
tricity or  gas.  or  milk  deliveries  by  requiring 
that  disputes  Involving  such  industries  be 
settled  by  compulsory  arbitration.  This  may 
sound  drastic,  but  actuaUy  it  only  recognizes 
the  realities  of  actual  practice  today. 

"No  governor  In  any  State  today  would  per- 
mit a  labor  dispute  to  close  down  a  vital 
puWlc  utility  in  a  large  city.  He  would 
Utilize  the  National  Guard  and  every  other 
agency  at  his  dlsposnl  first.  The  necessities 
of  the  populations  of  large  cities  would  force 
him  to  do  so,  and  both  management  and 
labor  in  these  types  of  Industry  know  it." 

That  Is  exactly  so.  It  recognizes  realities. 
Responsible  labor  leaders  in  Cleveland  know 
perfectly  well,  for  example,  that  a  strike 
never  would  be  permitted  to  close  down  the 
Illuminating  Co.  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
public  health  and  welfare  would  demand  that 
electric  service  be  maintained.  If  the  work- 
ers left  their  jobs,  others  would  have  to  be 
brought  in  and  protected,  if  necessary.  The 
city  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  perUs  and 
hardships  a  strike  would  produce. 

The  community  certainly  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  allow  the  Illuminating  Co. 
management  to  close  down  its  plant.  The 
Burton -Ball-Hatch  Act  prohibits  this  and  ap- 
plies the  same  restriction  against  the  em- 
ployee that  It  puts  against  the  employer. 

That  is  precisely  what  brings  the  unions 
charging  out  to  fight  the  bill.  They  have 
long  been  the  coddled  and  pampered  benefi- 
ciaries of  labor  legislation,  without  being 
charged  with  any  responsibilities. 

The  authors  of  the  BBH  Act  understand, 
as  every  sensible  person  must,  that  this 
kind  of  one-sided  Federal  Interference  has 
to  end  If  there  Is  to  t)e  created  an  atmosphere 
In  which  true  Industrial  peace  and  prosperity 
can  come.  Otherwise  there  will  be  consUnt 
conflict,  in  which  the  Industry,  labor,  and 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtea  all  wUl  lose 
heavily. 

It  Is  unforttmate  that  labor  leaders  dlscloM 
an  intention  to  fight  the  BBH  biU  on  In- 
valid grounds.  "Enslavement"  is  a  handy 
shibboleth  to  rally  prejudice  against  the  bill. 
That's  all  it  is.  Labor  will  do  Itself  no  good 
with  that  kind  of  argument. 


Artick  Frcm  PM  in  Tribute  to  Col.  Ben- 
jamin  0.  Davis,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NXW  T08K 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  25).  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  very  well-deserved  tribute 
to  Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  printed 
in  the  June  27  issue  of  PM. 

The  careers  of  Colonel  Davis  and  his 
Illustrious  father.  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin 
O.  Davis,  as  well  as  the  history  of  every 
struggle  for  freedom  in  which  our  Nation 
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has  engaged,  are  proof.  If  any  were 
needed,  that  our  Negro  fellow  citizens 
are  taking  their  places  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Nation  as  they  are  in  every 
other  field  of  human  endeavor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

HATS   OfTI 

Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Bon  of  Br.'g.  Oen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  the  only 
Ne?ro  general  officer  In  the  United  States 
Army,  has  made  an  enviable  record  In  the 
war.  As  commander  of  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Thirty-second  Mustang  Fighter  Group. 
Colonel  Davta  ran  his  flying  string  up  to  60 
combat  missions  in  the  European  war.  Last 
April  16  he  led  a  strafing  attack  on  railway 
tar:g«ts  In  Austria,  remaining  In  the  danger 
•raa  for  an  hour  to  destroy  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock.  The  action  won  him  the  Sil- 
ver Star  for  gaUantry — the  first  time  it  has 
been  awarded  to  a  Negro  fighter  pilot  In  the 
Army.  Davis,  who  also  holds  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  took  over  last  week  as  commander  oC 
the  Four  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh  Com- 
posite Air  Group  at  Godman  Field,  Ky. 

Hats  off  1 


The  Connecticat  Plan  Procedures  for 
Veterans — The  Education  Program  of 
Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

or  coNKicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Francis 
J.  Bassett.  consultant,  veterans'  affairs, 
Connecticut  State  Depwirtment  of  Educa- 
tion. Bureau  of  Youth  Services: 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  great  tra- 
dition of  community  seiVlce.  The  town  meet- 
ing democracy  of  Connecticut,  where  every 
citizen  takes  part  In  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  on  a  democratic  society  is  now  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  return  of  men  and 
women  In  the  armed  forces.  The  Connecticut 
plan  is  based  an  this  community  respoiisi- 
bllity  and  is  a  cooperative  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  service  to  the  veteran  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  In  this  Second  World  War. 

Dr.  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation of  Connecticut,  said  recently:  "Com- 
mon sense  must  characterize  the  educational 
program  for  the  returning  veteran."  We 
are  adjusting  our  present  program  rather 
than  setting  up  new  Institutions.  We  de- 
Kire  a  guidance  program  that  guides,  and 
not  one  that  attempts  to  teU  the  veteran 
what  they  may  or  may  not  do. 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Is  one  of  the  agencies  working  co- 
operatively with  the  other  agencies  such  as: 

1.  Veterans'  Administration. 

2.  Selective  Service. 

3.  Local  community  advisory  committees. 
♦.  City  advisory  centers. 

6.  Vocational  counseling  service. 

6.  United  SUtes  Employment  Service. 

7.  Local  school  systems. 

8.  Labor. 

9.  Industry. 

10.  Red  Cross. 

11.  Veterans'  organizations. 

They  ar«  coordinated  by  the  Connecticut 
Reemployment    Commlsajon    to    work    as    a 
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schools  before  the  Veterans'  Administration 
win  accept  the  application  for  assistance. 

In  procedure  V  the  veteran  wishes  to  com- 
plete high-school  training  for  a  diploma.  The 
State  board  of  education  equivalency  exami- 
nation Is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  try 
for  a  State  high-school  diploma.  That  op- 
portunity Is  made  available  by  applying  to 
the  State  department  of  education. 

For  those  who  must  complete  more  high- 
school  work  before  gaining  a  high-school 
diploma  the  State  department  of  education 
looks  to  the  setting  up  of  regional  high 
schools  operating  under  the  local  school  sys- 
tems and  giving  condensed  courses  so  that 
the  work  may  be  completed  quickly  by  these 
young  men  who  have  be<;ome  adults  because 
of  their  war  service.  We  feel  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  veteran  returning  to 
the  local  day  public  high-school  system  to 
sit  through  the  same  classes  with  adolescents. 
Aftrer  the  veteran  has  his  diploma  (and  this 
step  is  one  of  the  most  Important  for  his 
future)  there  Is  available  the  technical 
school,  college,  or  private  vocational  training. 

The  Job-try-out  school  Is  made  available 
for  those  who  do  not  feel  certain  of  what  vo- 
cations they  would  like  to  follow.  They  are 
attached  to  the  technical  (trade)  schools  and 
offer  him  or  her  the  opportunity  of  trying 
out  many  vocations  before  making  a  final 
choice.  In  the  Connecticut  plan  we  con- 
stantly remember  that  the  ultimate  objective 
Is  a  Job — the  right  Job. 

In  procedure  VI  we  have  the  veteran  who 
has  completed  his  high-school  work  and 
wishes  to  enter  college  or  complete  his  col- 
lege training.  After  contacting  his  local 
committee  (or  he  may  contact  the  Veterans' 
Administration  directly)  he  or  she  may  enter 
college  under  the  GI  bill.  The  local  high- 
school  principal  or  the  consultant.  Veterans' 
Affairs,  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, are  available  for  consultation  on  educa- 
tional questions. 


Leaninf  Over  Backward  in  Berlin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Grew,  told 
Representatives  Coffee  and  De  Lacy,  of 
Washington.  Bailey,  of  West  Virginia, 
and  Patterson,  of  California,  on  June  1, 
that  "this  country  is  leaning  over  back- 
ward in  order  to  avoid  offending  Russia," 
no  plan  for  restoring  political  activities 
in  Germany  had  been  announced. 

The  first  program  for  renewed  German 
pohtical  activity  by  Germans  themselves 
was  issued  on  June  25.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  manifesto,  written  at  Moscow  and 
signed  by  the  members  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  German  Communist 
Party,  who  have  been  in  Moscow  for  some 
years.  The  manife.<:to  was  addressed  to 
all  German  people  throughout  the  world. 

In  New  York,  the  Daily  Worker,  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Communist  Political 
Association,  commented: 

After  12  years  of  bitter  underground  strug- 
gle, the  Communist  Party  is  now  officially 
registered  with  Soviet  military  authorities  In 
Berlin  and  with  German  magistrates.  •  •  • 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  any  other  polit- 
ical party  has  been  legally  formed  In  Ger- 
many. 


The  official  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
quotes  the  manifesto  as  stating: 

We  consider  It  incorrect  for  Germany  to 
open  the  path  for  Implanting  the  Soviet 
system  because  such  a  path  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  conditions  of  the  development 
of  Germany  at  this  given  moment. 

We  consider  that  the  real  Interests  of  the 
German  people,  under  the  present  conditions 
In  Germany,  dictate  another  path,  for  in- 
stance, the  path  of  establishing  an  antl- 
PBscist  democratic  regime  and  a  democratic 
parliamentary  republic  with  aU  democratic 
liberties. 

The  program  of  the  German  Com- 
munist Party,  as  outlined  in  this  mani- 
festo, includes:  A  thorough  purge  of  aU 
active  Nazis  from  all  public  institutions; 
punishment  by  German  courts  of  Hitler's 
accomplices  not  scheduled  for  trial  by 
the  United  Nations.  Some  hint  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  punishment  might 
be  carried  is  given  in  the  manifesto's 
statement  that: 

Not  only  18  Hitler  guilty  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted on  humanity,  but  a  share  of  the  guilt 
Is  borne  by  those  10.000.000  Germans  who. 
In  1933.  voted  for  Hitler. 

The  manifesto  accepts  guilt  for  the 
whole  German  people  who,  it  declares: 
"became  a  weapon  of  Hitler  and  his  im- 
perialistic masters."  So  far  as  reported 
this  is  the  only  possible  reference  made 
to  the  German  Army  General  Staff  in 
the  manifesto.  Plans  for  punishment 
and  economic  reconstruction  along  class 
lines  are  the  chief  theme.  "Removal  of 
trade  barriers,  the  development  of  free 
trade  and  private  enterprise  on  the  basis 
of  private  ownership"  is  one  declared 
aim,  along  with  "defense  of  the  masses 
from  arbitrary,  excessive  exploitation  by 
owners  of  enterprises." 

The  signers  of  the  manifesto  do  not 
try  to  exempt  their  own  group  from  the 
guilt  they  assign  to  the  German  people 
as  a  whole.  "We  Communists  declare 
that  we  also  feel  ourselves  guilty  inas- 
much as,  despite  all  sacrifices  costing  our 
best  fighters,  we  were  not  able,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  series  of  mistakes,  to  force 
an  anti-Pascist  unity  of  workers  for  the 
overthrow  of  Hitler." 

Some  of  the  signers  of  this  manifesto 
have  already  been  established  in  mu- 
nicipal oflBccs  in  Russian-occupied  Ger- 
many. Ottomar  Geschke,  who  has  been 
made  director  of  welfare  for  the  Berlin 
Municipal  Council,  is  a  pre-World  War  I 
Communist.  He  was  a  Communist  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Reichstag  before  Hit- 
ler, and  was  in  constant  touch  with  the 
Comintern,  for  which  he  performed  nu- 
merous assignments  in  various  countries. 
Geschke  spent  nearly  12  years  in  Hitler's 
concentration  camps,  but  apparently 
never  lost  touch  with  his  Communist 
comrades,  and  his  sufferings  for  the  party 
have  made  him  fanatic,  according  to 
reports. 

The  chief  signer  of  the  manifesto. 
Wilhelm  Pleck.  has  not  yet  received  any 
official  post.  In  the  event  a  German 
government  should  be  set  up  under 
Soviet  auspices,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  will  hold  the  key  position. 

Pieck  is  the  best  organizer  the  Com- 
intern developed.  He  is  69  years  old.  and 
for  51  years  he  has  been  active  in  party 
work.    He   never    went    beyond    grade 


school  In  formal  education,  but  his  con- 
tacts with  Communists  throughout  Eu- 
rope are,  literally,  countless.  Pleck  was 
a  Communist  member  of  the  German 
Reichstag  and  in  the  1928  Official  Direc- 
tory was  listed  as  "without  religion,  by 
trade  a  carpenter." 

It  Is  very  doubtful  that  he  ever  worked 
steadily  at  carpentering.  His  real  trade 
since  the  age  of  18  has  been  that  of  left- 
wing  organizer.  For  that  he  was  trained 
in  the  Social-Democratic  Party  school — 
similar  to  the  left-wing  training  centers 
organized  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  10  years.  During  the  last  war  Pieck 
was  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
Spartakus  Bund,  which  brought  him  Into 
prominence  with  the  Russian  revolution- 
aries who  headed  the  Comintern  before 
that  organization  took  control  of  Russia 
and  established  Its  International  head- 
quarters In  Moscow.  Since  then  he  has 
maintained  the  closest  relationship,  be- 
ing Its  most  trusted  emissary  in  Ger- 
many. 

His  record  Includes  the  betrayal  of 
many  former  comrades  to  the  powers 
that  be  In  the  Kremlin  today.  This  fact 
can  be  offset  in  the  memories  of  surviv- 
ing German  Communists  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  close  as.sociate  of  the  assassi- 
nated Communist  leader.  Karl  Lieb- 
knecht,  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  Ger- 
mans of  the  left. 

Pieck's  value  as  a  reviver  of  Germany 
under  Conununist  auspices  lies  in  his 
encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the  surviving 
personnel  of  the  left  in  Germany  and 
Russia.  Before  Hitler,  Pieck  was  repeat- 
edly the  delegate  of  the  German  Com- 
mimlst  Party  to  the  Comintern.  At 
Comintern  headquarters,  the  former 
Hotel  Lux.  on  Tverskaya  Street,  in  Mos- 
cow, he  knew  and  became  known  to  Com- 
intern leaders  from  all  over  the  world. 
This  made  him  very  useful  to  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  during  the  purge  of 
1936-37,  when  he  was  able  to  add  a  num- 
ber of  names  to  the  lists  which  might 
otherwise  have  escaped  liquidation. 
Thus,  Pleck  has  a  long  record  of  service 
to  the  secret  police,  under  all  its  changes 
of  initials.  CHEKA,  OGPU,  NKVD. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  the  war 
In  Europe  Pieck  has  been  the  chief  aid  in 
screening    German    left-wing    refugees 
who  made  their   way  into   the  Soviet 
Union.    In  the  course  of  this  assignment 
he  has  collected  dossiers  of  helpful  indi- 
viduals In  every  city,  town,  and  country- 
side of  Germany.    Throughout  his  resi- 
dence m  Russia  Pieck  carried  a  little 
notebook— or  rather  a  series  of  note- 
books— into  which  went  the  names  and 
the  record  of  those  who  could  be  counted 
on  in  post-Hitler  times.    Likewise  into 
the  same  notebooks  went  the  names  of 
those  who.  one  day.  should  be  purged. 
When  Herr  Wilhelm  Pieck  returns  to 
Germany  those  notebooks,   or   mimeo- 
graphed sheets  prepared  from  them,  will 
go  along  with  him.    On  the  basis  of  the 
information   Herr  Pleck  has  collected, 
new  faces  wUl  appear  in  the  town  halls 
and  the  police  stations  all  over  Germany. 
Old  faces  will  disappear— forever. 

Herr  Pieck  Is  a  significant  angle  in  how 
far  the  United  SUtes  is  "leaning  over 
backward  to  avoid  offending  Russia." 


Free  Press  Exposes  Tax  DodfC 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVE3 
i  Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  mail  brings  me  a  letter  from 
a  constituent  which  says  in  part: 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  which  I  want 
you  to  read.  It  appeared  in  yesterday's  De- 
troit Free  Press.  Mr.  Michine*.  our  people 
down  here  think  this  Is  the  moat  damnable 
and  most  outrageous  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened since  the  war  began.  Canada  has 
put  her  money  on  a  par  with  ours  and  her 
bonds  are  Ulx  free,  and  draw  3  percent  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  MiCHEND.  what  is  Congress  going  to  do 
about  this?  Is  It  going  to  let  the  rich  buy 
bonds  in  Canada,  get  the  higher  interest, 
and  let  the  p>oor  people  of  the  United  State* 
pay  this  war  debt?  We  know  that  Congrese 
can  do  something  and  should  do  It  quickly. 

The  article  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
Is  as  follows: 

raXX      PEXSS     EXPOSES      TAX      DODCS — AMt»ICANS 
SPLXJaCK   ON    CANADIAN    BOMVk 

(By  Edward  Dodds) 
While  Michigan  faces  the  humiliation  of 
falling  to  meet  iU  seventh  war  bond  quoU, 
Detrolters  are  Investing  thousands  of  dollars 
In  Canadian  war  bonds,  a  Free  Press  survey 
revealed  Tuesday. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  flowing  across  the  border  for  In- 
vestment In  Canadian  Issues. 

Prank  N.  Isbey.  Michigan  war -bond  chair- 
man, was  "shocked"  when  Informed  by  the 
Free  Press  of  the  Canadian  bond-buy U^ 
■plurge. 

"Its  a  shame."  he  said.  "An  official  sUU- 
ment  by  the  war  bond  committee  wUl  be  re- 
leased later  on  the  situation." 

He  pointed  out  that  Michigan  has  4  days 
In  which  to  raise  $64,000,000  for  S  bonds. 

Isbey  wired  more  than  3,700  firms,  asking 
their  employees  to  exceed  their  quotas. 

The  days  sales  in  Wayne  County  hit  a 
new   high,    reaching   ♦5.360.181. 

The  sale  of  Canadian  bonds  to  Americans 
has  boomed  during  the  past  few  days  as  a 
result  of  rumors  that  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  American 
money. 

This  would  eliminate  the  10  percent  pre- 
mium Americans  have  been  getting  on  their 

money. 

The  fact  that  Interest  on  Canadian  bonds 
Is  tax  free  for  nonresidents  of  Canada  has 
played  a  large  part  in  the  sale  of  the  bonds. 

Canadian  bonds  yield  8  percent  Intereet, 
which  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Department  has  no  way  of  collecting  on  If 
they  are  not  declared. 

Bankers  in  Canada  state  that  there  Is  no 
way  that  United  States  income  tax  officers 
can  tell  if  a  person  Is  holding  Canadian 
bonds  under  the  system  of  sale  In  Canada. 

A  11,000  bond  bought  In  Canada  v^th 
American  money  wlU  return  11.652.50  In 
Canadian  money  for  purchasers  of  the  latect 
Canadian  issue. 

I  quite  agree  with  my  constituent  that 
If  the  conditions  mentioned  In  the  Free 
Press  article  are  true,  then  our  Govern- 
ment should  do  something  about  this 
matter  at  once.  I  am  calling  the  at- 
tention 0*  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
Government  to  these  alleged  conditions. 


if 
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and  feel  sure  that  the  Congress  will  agrea 
with  me  and  will  assist  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  correct  the  situation. 


Food  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NrW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

SatuTday,  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  articles 
by  Walter  Trohan  relating  to  lend-lease: 

(From  the  Waahlngton  Times-Herald  of  June 

14.  19451 
BrvEALS    How    Lcnd-Lease    Gobbled    Food- 
Russia  AND  Britain  Get  Bulk  or  Supplies 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Shlpmcnta  of  billions  upon  billions  of 
pounds  of  foodstuffs  valued  at  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  million  dollars  for  the  first  year 
of  lend-lease  were  made  public  yesterday 
from  oScial  records. 

The  flow  of  astronomical  amounts  of  meat, 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  canned  goods 
Was  found  m  official  records  of  lend-lease 
operations  for  1943 — the  year  rationing  was 
Introduced  in  America. 

MAKT   SCARCE   ARTICLES   SHIPPED 

Many  of  the  Items  shipped  In  the  first 
year  of  lend-lease  have  virtually  disappeared 
from  American  tables.  These  Include  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  of  ham  and  bacon, 
tiundreds  of  millions  of  pounds  of  cheese, 
millions  of  pounds  of  canned  salmon,  and 
millions  of  pounds  of  butter. 

On  the  butter  shipments  the  official  rec- 
cvds  disclose  the  truth  of  the  reports,  which 
Jiad  been  denied  by  the  administration 
spokesmen,  that  the  Soviets  spurned  oleo- 
margarine and  Insisted  on  receiving  butter, 
which  Is  little  known  among  the  Russian 
working  classes. 

The  finures  on  the  fiood  of  foodstuffs  this 
Nation  sent  abroad — some  to  countries  not 
contributing  to  the  war  effort — are  from  the 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  Section  of 
the  Department  of   Commerce. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  tables  show  amount  of  ship- 
ments by  Items  to  the  countries  and  their 
Talue  in  dollars.  Amounts  are  in  pounds  un- 
less otherwise  noted: 


Coantrr 

Amount 

Valos 

CATTLE  BIDES.  DBT 

VaNitf  nw<>Mn 

133.913 

143,196 

SaRBNCLNS 

United  Kii«doai 

43a  0O4 

9,804 

sanisKiN-s  (nicEs) 

United  Kb«<lo<n 

2ia480 

- 

OTBSB  MORS  AND  SKIX9 

TMted  Ki^dom 

806,401 

183,484 

CRACC  CATTLE  SIDE  LRATHES 

Bosste                

3S4.M7 

151,  M 

OmEl  rWER  LEATHER 

KOSMS 

1.496,069 

163.301 

•(WBLRATRBa 

T'nit^l  Kiajdom . 

Mi  771 

»«1.89« 

kusM 

Coon  try 


OTHER  SHOE  STOa 

Rossis 


BELT  LEATHER 

BiBsia 

OTHER  BELT  LEATHtR 


Tnited  KiDgdom. 
Russia 


MEN'S  SHOES 

Russia 

men's  shoes,  WEl|t 

British  Empire 

Russia 


MEN  8  SHOES,  STITCHED 

Russia 

OTHER  men's  SHO$S 

Russia 

MEN'S  BHTS 


Tnitod  Kingdom. 
Kussiii 


LEATHER  VEABINO  AITAREL 

Russia 


On  truck  tire 
266.882  and  the 
the  balance  of  a  to 
to  British  Empire 
of  truck  tire  sh 
Other  tires  went 
British   Empire 


t  le 


Emp 


.2'<7 


$14  2 


lo  I 


<f 
we!  it 


Amount 


Valus 


1,900,651 


230.560 
354.309 


202.636 


164.587 
1,561.0»4 


37,096 


10,163 


$806,430 


705,  lU 


96,250 
156,  821 


588.913 


^^.^  379 
5,556,663 


131,257 


57. 551 


P0,618 
513,800 


127,838 


shipments  Russia  received 
United  Kingdom  96.183  with 
al  of  869.354  going  largely 
units.     The    total    value 
praents    was    $27,145,151. 
almost    entirely    to    the 
"^ese  totaled  340.830   and 
were  valued  at  $1,710,757. 


IN  1ER  TtTOES 


tot  lied 


1,198.696   of  a  value 

these    283.643    valued    at 

Russia  and  the  balance  al- 

Brltish  Empire.     Tires 

otaled  392.666,  valued  at 

alni)st  50 — 50  between  Russia 

ire. 

tobacco  shipments.     These 

pounds   of    flue    cured 

at  $49,575,570;    5.174.099 

leaf   tobacco   valued   at 

pounds    of    smoking    to- 

.364  and  2,090,750  pounds 

manufactures    valued    at 


om  and  Canada  got  559.- 
valued  at  $601,213.    This 
nilllons  of  pairs  of  nylon 


Inner   tubes 
of    $3,142,979.      Of 
$726,941  went  to 
most  entirely  to 
and  tubes  in  sets 
$6,177,461  went 
and  the  British 

Britain  pot  all 
Included    176,722 
leaf  tobacco  valued 
pounds   of  Virglnlii 
$1,261,889;    451.968 
bacco  valued  at 
of    other    tobacco 
$632,217. 

The  United  Kln^ 
308  pounds  of  nyl 
would  have  made 
hose. 

Chemical  and 
to  a  total  of  more 
more   than  $75.0CC 
Kingdom  and  more 
Of    the    balance 
great  majority 
of  the  largest  of 
related  products 
British    Empire 
Empire  units. 

CHZlCICALS  SENT 

Among  the  chemicals  were  1,500  pounds 
of  aspirin  and  11,2  00  pounds  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  which  went  to  ease  Chinese  headaches, 
and  settle  Chinese  stomachs  at  a  time  when 
they  were  recelviiig  almost  no  lend-lease, 
except  by  air. 

India,  where  wld  6  starvation  was  reported, 
got  17.900  pound^  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
The  Hindus  also  g«t  37.635  radio  sets  during 
a  period  of  heavy  unrest. 

Other  odd  shipments  went  to  Egypt  at  a 
time  when  Marsha)  Rommel,  the  Desert  Fox 
was  driving  hard  oii  British  positions.  Lend- 
lease  sent  42,000  falling  card  cases,  676,868 


rel  ited  products  were  shipped 

han  $150,000,000.    Of  this 

.000  went  to  the  United 

than  $40,000,000  to  Russia. 

about    $35,000,000,    the 

to  Empire  tmits.     One 

tllese  Items  was  alcohol  and 

hich  went  largely  to  the 

w(th   sizable   shipments   to 


wool  blankets  and  940,201  pounds  of  toilet 
paper. 

Heavy  petroleum  product  shipments  went 
to  Russia  and  Britain  In  this  period.  These 
Included: 


Country 


.\inount  in 
barrels 


AVIATION  CAS,  HICH  OCTANE 

British  Empire 

Russia 

AVUTION  OAS.  MEDIUM 
OCTANE 

British  Empire 

Russia 

GAS,  80  OCTANI 

Britijib  Empire 

Rus.<<ia , 

yOTOR  rVELS  AND  GAS 

British  Empire , 

Russia 

NAPHTHA 

British  Empire 

Russia 

FEROSENR 

British  Empire 

Russia 

CA.I,  Oa.  AND  DISTILLATE 
rVEL  OIL 

British  Empire 

Russia 

REsiorAL  rcEL  oa 

British  Empire 

Russia 


10.303,916 
4»3,419 


7,784.502 
34.816 


4.352,261 
78,194 


1.885.717 
lUO.t>UU 


37T),  187 
2,853 


1, 789, 409 
6,718 


16,4«3,415 
70,877 


1, 477.  884 
13,326 


Value 


$6.^661,990 
3.  221.  <i6i 


21.  IflB.SIO 
234.255 


12,  4.W,  707 
164,  670 


4.Sfl4.72a 

;a4.443 


876,  591 
47.597 


4, 06.S,  m 
47,597 


28,133,464 
373.034 


2,  737,  .'.72 
37,060 


The  shipment  of  petroleum  products  also 
Includes  more  than  5.000.000  barrels  of  lubri- 
cating oil  m  nine  grades,  more  than  16,- 
OOO.OCO  pounds  of  lubricating  grease;  41,- 
OOC.OOO  pounds  of  petrolatum  and  petroleum 
Jelly,  and  100.000,000  pounds  of  petroleum 
wax.  valued  at  more  than  $65,000,000,  The 
bulk  of  these  went  to  the  British  Empire 
with  shipments  to  Russia  proportionate  to 
those  of  gasoline  and  fuel  oil. 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  ot 
June  27.  1945 1 

Virtually  Entire  World  Except  Axb  Nations 
Shared  in  Huge  Flow  of  Lend-  Lease 
Goods — 84  Countries  and  Colonies  Got 
Aid — First  Year  Shipments  Only  Sbiali. 
Fraction 

(By    Walter   Trohan) 

E.ghty-fcur  allies  and  neutral  nations  and 
colonies  shared  in  $4,926,449,237  of  the  lend- 
lease  goods  shipped  from  the  United  States 
in  1942,  official  Government  records  disclosed 
yesterday. 

The  files  for  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
lend-lease  showed  that  virtually  every  coun- 
try In  the  world  except  the  Axis  nations 
shared  in  the  free  fiow  of  11  categories  of 
goods. 

WIDENS  SmCE  FIRST  YEAR 

Since  that  time  the  total  of  lend-lease, 
according  to  the  last  White  House  report  to 
Congress,  reached  $40,000,000,000  as  of  last 
March  31,  which  means  that  the  flow  of 
American  goods  has  widened  rather  than  de- 
creased since   the  first  year. 

Part  of  the  shipments  for  1942  were  made 
at  a  time  when  a  gallant  band  of  heroic 
Americans  were  defending  Bataan.  While 
these  defenders  received  almost  nothing  In 
the  way  of  supplies  and  were  passing  the 
hat,  with  grim  American  Irony,  to  buy  a 
sorely  needed  bomber,  the  records  show  that 
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millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods  were 
shipped  to  the  Pacific  area,  some  to  coun- 
tries which  fell  before  the  Philippines. 

British  Malaya  received  $4,153,688  of  goods, 
and  Burma  $1,797,109.  Both  of  these  fell 
before  Bataan.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
China  received  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  aid. 

lion's   SHARE   TO   BRTTAIM 

The  lion's  share  of  the  lend-lease  ship- 
ments went  to  the  United  Kingdom  at  over 
two  billions,  and  British  Empire  units  shared 
heavily  In  the  remainder.  Russia  got  more 
than  $1,300,000,000  of  goods.  In  addition, 
Russia  got  another  100,000,000  of  goods 
shipped  to  Iran  and  Iraq. 

Neutral  countries  which  received  goods 
while  the  United  States  was  building  an 
army  included  Turkey,  which  got  a  total  of 
almost  $11,000,000;  Argentina,  which  got 
$287,346;  and  Irish  Free  State  which  got 
$106!658.  Latm-Amerlcan  countries  shared 
substantially  in  lend-lease. 
■  The  11  categories  and  the  amounts  shipped 
under  them  are  as  follows : 
Animals    and    edible    animal         Amount 

products. ♦742.  703.  738 

Animals  and  iixedlble  animal 

products 21,  597,  €89 

Vegetable   and  food   products 

and  beverages 68.332,760 

Inedible     vegetable     producU 

except  fibers. —- 128. 128.  985 

Textile  fibers  and  manufac- 
tures   - 100. 357,  353 

Wood  and  paper.. 43.456.240 

Nonmetallic   minerals 234,947,742 

Metals  and  manufactures  ex- 
cept machinery  and  ve- 
hicles  - 554.  945.  183 

Machinery  and  vehicles 2.039,681.752 

Chemicals  and  related  prod- 
ucts   150.  587, 848 

Miscellaneous. — 841,  504,  917 

The  84  countries  and  colonies  and  the 
amounts  they  received  in  lend-lease  ship- 
ments from  America  are  as  follows: 

Iceland •783,  204 

Canada 117,482.172 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  319.095 

Mlquelon  and  St.  Pierre !*•  2P8 

Mexico 1.  816.  062 

Guatemala —  l-  ^^° 

British  Honduras 18.859 

El  Salvador- -  184.135 

Honduras 22,  898 

Nicaragua ' 1^3.  796 

Costa  Rica 36,837 

Panama.  Republic  of.. 288 

Panama  Canal  Zone 880 

Burmuda.  _ 762.872 

Bahamas 2.710.689 

Cuba- — - 1.  347,  722 

Jamaica- 2,  696.  611 

Haiti ._ — .  i25.  082 

Dominican  Republic 41,001 

Leeward  Islands -.  6,  630 

Windward  Islands 15,749 

Barbados 112.  801 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 4,103.637 

Curacao  (N.  W.  I.) 3,  958.  705 

French  West  Indies 2.  (J36 

Colombia «♦♦.  299 

Venezuela- S41,  549 

British  Guiana 182,209 

Surinam 816-  *18 

Ecuador... .—  160,  725 

P3ru  2,273,044 

Bolivia 187.  409 

Chile 3,591,064 

Brazil 21,  882,  350 

Paraguay.——--—— ._— -— -  330,  579 

Uruguay _. - —  1.  376, 393 

Argentina.- - 287,  346 

PalhLmd  Islands 17.158 

United  Kingdom 2,  034.  707.  017 

Eire  (IrLsh  Free  State) 106,658 

Union  ot  Soviet  SocialUt  Re- 
publics (Russia) 1.358,180,922 

Gibraltar 147,  659 


Malta  and  Goeo $74, 150 

Greece 328.472 

Cypriis... 118.281 

Turkey 10. 950,  «96 

Syria 1. 049,  542 

Iraq - 68.  617,  947 

Iran  (Persia) 86,716.324 

Palestine 2. 106,  318 

Arabia  Peninsula  SUtes 173,320 

Aden 406.  721 

State  of  Bahreta 779.859 

Afghanistan -.._  14 

India  and  dependencies 287, 271 ,  676 

Ceylon 6. 817.  237 

Burma 1,  797. 109 

BritLsh  Malaya. «  4,  153.  688 

Netherlands  Indies 23,  220,  800 

China- 67,  218,  189 

Australia. .-  211, 098, 972 

New  Guinea  (AustraUan) 70,085 

New  Zealand 62.  694,  583 

British  Oceania 202,  860 

French  Oceania ,  43,282 

Libya 433.200 

Egypt ^ 449,  379.  905 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 4.961.672 

Cameroon-- 927,  994 

French  Equatorial  Africa 1,050,843 

French  West  Africa 60,  632 

Gold  Coast 27,633,791 

Nigeria 7.803,  163 

St.  Helena  and  dependencies.  976 
Gambia     and     Sierra     Leone 

(D  B.  W.  A.  F.) 8.  116.  0C8 

Belgian  Congo 11.353,086 

Eastern  Italian  Africa... 1.  362,  901 

Mauritius  and  dependencies —  65,217 

British  East  Africa.. —  12,100,516 

Mozambique 433, 817 

Madagascar 42,  340 

Union  of  South  Africa 61,  859,  045 

Northern  Rhodesia 125,230 

Southern  Rhodesia : 993,574 

ToUl 4,  926,  449,  237 


Manrin  Jones  Talks  About  Food 
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OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Hon.  Marvin  Jones,  who  has 
been  serving  as  War  Food  Administra- 
tor, terminates  his  service  as  such  today 
to  resume  his  duties  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  his  last  public  addresses  was 
made  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  the  night  of  June  16.  1945,  and 
since  it  contains  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  production  and  distribution 
of  food,  which  is  of  vital  interest  at  this 
time,  under  leave  granted,  same  is  sub- 
mitted below. 

I  desire  especially  to  commend  that 
portion  of  his  address  wherein  he  pays 
tribute  to  the  farmers  of  America  for  the 
magnificent  record  made"  by  them  in  the 
production  of  food  in  spite  of  the  man- 
power shortage  and  other  difficulties  con- 
fronting them.  Marvin  Jones,  as  War 
Food  Administrator,  has  also  had  diffi- 
culties, but  in  spite  of  them  he  has  made 
a  fine  record  and  has  rendered  his  coun- 
try a  great  service  in  time  of  war. 

D\irlng  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  food— food 
that  we  eat  three  times  a  day.  food  that  U 


•8  necessary  as  the  air  we  breathe,  food  that 
we  take  for  granted  except  when  some  Item 
we  want  and  like  comes  up  short.    Then  we 
become  alarmed  and  there   are  predictions 
that  famine  is  Just  around  the  corner.    These 
fears  arise  because  It  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  end  of  the  war  In  Europe 
has  not  reduced  the  demand  on  our  food 
supplies.     In    fact,    the    demands    now    are 
greater  than  at  any  other  time  during  the 
period   of   the  war.     As  a  result,   American 
civilians  will  have  smaller  supplies  of  some 
of  our  most  favorite  foods  than  during  any 
other  year  of  the  war.    At  the  same  time,  on 
an  over-all  basis,  we  have  the  greatest  food 
supply  of  any  nation  In  the  world.    We  have 
had  this  supply  all  through  the  war  years. 
We  have  consumed  a  greater  amount  of  food 
per  capita  than  In  peacetime.     People  have 
accepted  many  shortages  such   as  gasoline, 
electric  Irons,  heaters,  automobiles,  refriger- 
ators, clothing,  and  many  other  things  we 
desire.     But  let  anything  interfere  with  our 
food  and  we  Immediately  speak  up  since  we 
eat  It  three  times  a  day  and  it  touches  our 
very  lives. 

Only  those  engaged  in  the  production  of 
food  reallee  how  many  problems  are  Involved 
In  the  producing,  processing,  storing,  han- 
dling, and  transportation  of  the  things  we 
eat. 

One  might  gain  the  Impression  from  some 
of  the  comments  that  have  been  going  the 
rounds,  that  the  farmers  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  food  which  the  Nation  needs. 
Some  of  these  statements  have  been  mad* 
without  due  regard  for  the  facts. 

Let's  not  Jump  at  conclusions;  let's  take 
a  look  at  the  record.  Let's  find  out  the  facts. 
In  1943  the  American  farmers  produced  32 
percent  more  food  than  this  or  any  other 
nation  ever  produced  before  the  war. 

In  1944  they  exceeded  even  this  by  5  per- 
cent, making  an  all-time  record  Increase  of 
38  percent  above  prewar  production. 

This  year  they  are  planting  an  even  greater 
acreage  of  food  crops. 

This  record  has  been  made  in  spite  of  the 
handicaps  of  war. 

This  is  far  In  excess  of  what  was  don« 
In  the  First  World  War. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  record — 
The  United  States  has  produced  50  percent 
more   food   annually   In   this   war   than   la 
World  War  I.  • 

Up  to  the  first  of  this  year,  we  had  already 
supplied  three  times  as  much  food  for  otir 
armed  services  and  for  oversees  shipment  as 
was  furnished  for  the  same  purposes  during 
the  last  war.  This  Is  true  deepite  the  fact 
that  the  Job  of  feeding  the  liberated  areas 
has  hardly  begun  and  we  still  have  to  supply 
food  In  the  war  against  Japan. 

With  10  percent  fewer  workers  on  farm* 
and  with  total  national  population  30  per- 
cent greater,  our  civilian  population  has  had 
about  10  percent  more  food  per  capita  during 
this  war  than  in  the  1917-18  period.  True, 
some  items  have  come  up  short  at  times. 
Distribution  has  not  always  been  on  a  lair 
basis,  but  we  can  always  buy  some  kind  cf 
wholesome  food.  This  is  not  true  in  many 
other  lands  In  this  war-torn  world.  Dd  you 
know  of  anyone  here  who  has  actually  gone 
hungry?  We  rarely  pause  to  think  how  fortu- 
nate we  have  been  in  this  free  and  fruitful 
land. 

From  the  beginning  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration has  sought  prices  that  would  eujibla 
farmers  to  secure  all-out  production,  believ- 
ing as  we  do  that  full  production  Is  the  only 
way  to  assure  stabilization  and  to  prevent 
Inflation.  This  U  the  best  possible  aid  to 
successful  rationing.  For  this  reason  we 
have  at  all  times  urged  the  fullest  pcstlble 
production.  Without  production  no  one  can 
hold  the  price  line.  One  of  the  first  ste.Ds  X 
took  as  War  Pood  Admlnlstratar  w»s  to  re- 
move all  restrictions  on  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  food  crops,  and  to  call  for  the  greatest 
possible  production  of  food  all  akwt  ttkt  Uoa. 
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Naturally,  the  demand  tat  food  has  been 
tarrific.  For  the  first  time  In  our  history  all 
our  people  were  working  harder,  needed  more 
food,  and  have  had  the  income  with  which  to 
buy  It.    This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

We-  have  the  best-fed  Army  that  ever 
marched  and  the  best-fed  Navy  that  ever 
sailed  the  seas.  Naturally,  they  have  first  call 
on  cur  food.  In  the  other  World  War  we  had 
only  2.000.COO  soldiers  abroad.  We  have  sev- 
eral tunes  that  number  now. 

The  statement  is  as  true  today  as  It  was 
vhen  first  uttered  more  than  100  years  ago 
that  "An  army,  like  a  serpent,  travels  on  it« 
beUy."  In  this  war  we  have  12.500.000  cltl- 
M(u  In  the  armed  services.  In  addition  to 
feeding  this  vast  military  force,  we  have 
helped  feed  several  hundred  thousand  fight- 
ing French  soldiers.  19.0C0  Brazilian  soldiers, 
300.000  Italians  in  service  units,  and  335.000 
Filipino  guerrillas  who  have  greatly  helped 
us  m  our  Pacific  warfare.  We  have  consid- 
erably larger  niunbers  of  our  troops  outside 
of  this  country  than  In  1944.  and  more  food 
Is  needed  to  protect  these  long  supply  lines. 
Our  Army  has  to  feed  millions  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  to  supply  the  relief  needs  of  lib- 
erated people  for  a  period  of  at  least  0 
months. 

Early  in  the  war  the  great  wheat  fields  and 
the  most  productive  part  of  Russia  was  over- 
run. It  became  necessary  to  ship  more  than 
a  million  tons  of  food  to  the  hard-pressed 
Russian  Army.  Russian  officials  have  told 
us  that  but  for  American  food  they  could 
rot  have  turned  back  the  German  hordes  at 
Stalingrad  and  Leningrad  and  carried  for- 
ward as  they  did.  This  perhaps  saved  a 
million  American  lives.  When  gallant  old 
England  was  standing  practically  alone  be- 
tween civilization  and  the  Nazi  monsters.  It 
was  American  food  that  helped  tiirn  the 
balance  in  that  dark  hour. 

If  we  have  been  profligate  in  the  use  of 
food  as  well  as  all  other  supplies,  It  la  because 
we  deliberately  chose  to  spend  materials  In- 
stead of  men. 

In  this  war  we  have  been  building  planes 
«t  the  rate  of  more  than  75.000  per  year. 
Unbelievable  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons  and  munitions  have  been  built  and 
shipped.  This  war  has  been  fcught  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  Thus  the  shortage  in  some 
of  the  key  items  of  food  has  not  been  a  lack 
of  production,  but  of  greatly  ^Increased  de- 
mand. For  example,  we  are  producing  meat 
this  year  at  the  rate  of  more  than  22.000.000.- 
000  pounds,  which  is  6.000.000.000  pounds 
greater  than  the  1935-39  production.  Com- 
paring prewar  with  our  wartime  production, 
chicken  meat  production  has  been  stepped  up 
nearly  40  percent,  but  the  demand  is  even 
greater.  Kgg  production  Is  up  about  50  per- 
cent, milk  production  Is  up  17  percent  and 
Is  now  at  record  levels,  corn  Is  up  35  percent, 
wheat  production  up  43  percent,  potato  pro- 
duction, 10  percent,  all  far  above  prewar 
levels. 

While  there  are  some  Inequities  In  distri- 
bution, the  food  problem  is  not  a  lack  of 
production,  but  the  greatly  Increased  demand 
that  ts  being  made  on  American  food  from 
all  over  the  world. 

The  food  supplies  that  have  been  required 
have  been  enough  to  stagger  credulity.  To 
produce,  store,  an(f  channel  to  the  battle- 
front  these  vast  quantities  of  food  has  been 
a  tremendous  task.  You  cannot  produce 
food  by  waving  a  magic  wand.  It  takes  hard 
work  and  long  hours.  We  must  not  censtire 
the  farmers  If  they  are  unable  to  produce 
enough  of  all  kinds  of  food  to  meet  an  txn- 
llmlted  world  demand. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  the  dif- 
ficulties that  the  War  Food  Administration 
has  faced. 

We  began  by  holding  farm  meetings  In 
•very  State,  in  each  of  the  3.000  counties,  and 
in  each  of  the  several  thousand  commun- 
ities that  make  up  this  broad,  big  country. 
We  told  the  farmers  of  the  food  needs  and 
asked  them  to  set  the  goals  they  thought 
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they  could  meet  and  do  their  best.  They 
voluntarily  set  got  la  that  no  one  thought 
they  could  reach  )ut  which  they  reached, 
and  In  many  Instances  surpassed.  We  were 
met  with  tremendbus  transportation,  stor- 
age, and  manufacturing  problems.  Tank, 
gun,  and  shlpyardii  have  necessarily  chan- 
neled much  of  the  1  abor  away  from  the  farm, 
and  at  the  same  tiaie  came  into  direct  con- 
flict with  farm  machinery,  which  was  badly 
needed  to  replace  the  lost  manpower. 

The  War  Food  Administration  has  bought 
an  average  of  more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of 
food  every  day.  h  ost  of  It  was  perishable. 
We  dealt  with  1,488  warehouses.  Many  times 
these  warehouses  were  crowded  and  food 
had  to  be  stored  wlere  the  facilities  were  in- 
adequate. Packaging  materials  were  short. 
Labor  was  short,  iilaterials  were  being  used 
for  war  purposes  Farm  machinery  was 
short.  It  takes  the  same  sort  of  materials 
to  build  a  machine  gun  that  It  does  to  build 
a  plow.  No  one  wanted  a  machine  gun  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hi  nds  of  one  of  the  soldiers 
to  make  a  plow,  so  we  did  the  best  we  could 
with  the  tools  at  hi  nd. 

It  is  Impossible  o  keep  a  constant  supply 
of  all  foods  avallabi  b  for  the  home  front  when 
fighting  a  global  var.  From  time  to  time 
changes  In  military  plans  required  us  to  di- 
vert large  quantltiia  of  food  Into  the  manu- 
facture of  war  mai  erials.  At  the  beginning 
of  1944.  I  was  ca  led  Into  conference  and 
told  that  It  was  nee  essary  to  take  900.000  tons 
from  our  sugar  supi  )lies  and  160.000.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  mi  ke  Industrial  alcohol  for 
synthetic  rubber;  that  several  hundred 
thousand  trucks  ind  landing  craft  were 
needed  at  once  and  these  would  require 
rubber.  They  were  to  be  used  in  the  invasion 
of  France.  It  was  u  severe  drain  on  our  food 
program  because  both  sugar  and  wheat  were 
then  in  short  suppl  r.  The  Philippines,  which 
had  furnished  us  as  much  as  a  million  tons 
of  sugar  per  year,  vere  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japs.  Some  other  i  roduclng  areas  were  over- 
run and  ou"  of  pnduction. 

Difficulties  arose  as  to  many  other  com- 
modities. These  { roblems  had  to  be  met 
and  faced.  There  are  hundreds  of  food  com- 
modities, all  invol  ring  problems.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  difficulties,  we  have  under- 
taken to  hold  the  price  line.  The  Office  of 
Price  Admlnlstraticn  had  a  very  difficult  as- 
signment. We  hav(  worked  with  them  in  en- 
deavoring to  stabilze  prices.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  pxirchasinj:  power  of  the  American 
people  and  notwlthi  tanding  some  of  the  Items 
that  were  In  short  tupply.  we  have  sought  to 
keep  the  situation  as  well-balanced  as  the 
uncertainties  of  s<  asons  and  changing  war 
needs  would  permi  .  In  one  period  of  a  year 
in  which  the  feed  supplies  were  scarce,  we 
brought  in  176.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
barley  from  Canadi,  for  feed.  Even  with  this 
Importation  there  vas  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  feed  for  hogs,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep, 
and  poultry.  Lack  of  feed  Is  the  nightmare 
of  the  livestock  pre  ducer.  A  surplus  of  any- 
thing is  usually  fo  lowed  by  a  shortage. 

Let's  see  what  t:app>ened  to  hogs.  There 
was  a  tremendous  p  roduction  In  the  winter  of 
1943.  Sufficient  feel  simply  could  not  be  had. 
We  asked  farmers  s  11  over  the  country  to  In- 
crease feed  product  Ion  in  every  possible  way 
and  to  grow  all  th»  livestock  that  we  could 
possibly  produce  aid  secure  feed  for.  The 
goals  were  set  on  the  basis  of  securing  the 
greatest  possible  production  all  along  the 
line. 

At  that  Tery  tine  In  the  spring  of  1944 
when  the  supply  of  corn  and  wheat  was  In- 
sufficient to  feed  oir  supply  of  hogs,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  milch  <  ows.  It  became  necessary 
Vrmy  70,000,000  bushels  of 
com,  alreatly  desi)erately  short,  to  make 
penicillin,  explosiv(  s,  chemicals,  castings  for 
airplane  engines,  and  other  Items  needed  for 
strictly  war  purpo(«s.  It  therefore  became 
)the  movement  of  corn  for 
This  was  a  necessary  war 
enforcement    discouraged 
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farmers  in  their  hog  production  and  perhapg 
contributed  to  their  Inability  to  meet  the 
goals  which  had  been  set  for  hog  production. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has  had 
many  difficulties  In  securing  fair  distribu- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  ration  at  one  time 
or  another  the  food  Items  which  could  not  be 
produced  In  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  all 
the  demands. 

This  was  naturally  Irritating  to  the  Ameri- 
can public,  who  have  been  traditionally  ac- 
customed to  buying  what  they  want,  at  any 
time  they  want  It,  at  such  price  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay,  and  in  such  quantities  as  their 
hearts  desire.  This  could  nattu-ally  not  be 
done  In  wartime. 

Today  we  have  another  great  problem — that 
of  helping  to  provide  food  for  millions  of 
hungry  and  some  starving  peoples  in  the 
numerous  liberated  countries  In  Europe.  It 
Is  In  our  own  Interest  to  make  contributions 
to  this  cause.  Otherwise,  the  fruits  of  the 
war  will  be  lost  and  chaos  might  result.  Per- 
manent peace  cannot  be  had  In  a  hungry* 
world.  The  relief  needs  in  this  war  are  far 
greater  than  in  the  First  World  War.  They 
cover  a  much  greater  area  and  many  more 
millions  of  people  are  involved.  Only  Bel- 
gium, which  has  a  small  area,  and  a  portion 
of  France  were  overrun  In  the  last  war. 
Practically  all  of  Europe,  a  portion  of  North 
Africa,  and  about  half  of  Rvissla  and  China, 
besides  the  Philippines  and  Pacific  Islands, 
have  been  overrun  In  this  war. 

This  Nation  has  had  the  Job  of  providing 
food  for  two  major  wars  at  the  same  time — a 
vast  army  In  Europe,  another  In  the  Paclflc, 
and  feeding  American  soldiers  fighting  all 
over  the  world. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  anyone,  no  matter 
how  capable  he  may  be.  or  any  group  of  men 
however  efficient,  to  handle  all  these  vast 
problems  without  making  some  mistakes. 
We  must  rely  upon  whatever  satisfaction  may 
come  in  knowing  that  along  with  the  farmers 
and  all  other  people  In  this  country^  we  have 
worked  long  hours  imder  difficult'  circum- 
stances in  an  effort  to  secure  the  best  possible 
results.  Fortunately,  most  of  the  American 
people  have  caught  the  spirit.  They  are  will- 
ing to  make  whatever  small  sacrifices  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  make  in  using  substi- 
tute foods  and  thus  contributing  their  part 
to  the  war  effort,  realizing  at  all  times  that 
whatever  sacrifices  they  may  make  will  be 
but  faintly  typical  of  the  hardships  that  our 
heroic  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  have 
endured. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  our  armed  forces 
must  continue  to  be  well  fed.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  help  our  fighting  allies.  Our  own 
people  must  continue  to  have  enough  whole- 
some food,  and  we  will  continue  to  contribute 
our  part  to  the  relief  of  hungry  and  starving 
people.  Thic  la  a  practical  matter  and  a 
part  of  the  war  Itself. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration is  :o  aid  In  securing  production 
of  food.  We  are  proud  of  the  all-time  pro- 
duction In  each  of  the  three  war  years. 
Credit  for  this  goes  primarily  to  the  Ameri- 
can producer.  Anyone  who  sells  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  short  makes  a  mistake. 

"rtiese  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  problems 
that  our  organization  has  faced.  We  will 
continue  to  -rarry  on.  The  thousands  of  men 
in  our  organization  who  have  worked  without 
recognition  and  who  have  accepted  criticism 
uncomplainingly  will  continue  to  carry  on. 
The  production,  handling,  storing,  transport- 
ing, loading,  unloading,  and  preserving  of  our 
perishable  food  supply  Is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  gigantic  task.  It  must  be  handled  with 
speed.  It  must  go  forward  each  day.  It 
must  be  kept  flowing  to  the  war  fronts. 
Our  farmers  and  ranchmen  must  continue 
their  all-out  production  effort  until  the  end 
of  the  war  In  all  Its  phases. 

American  food  like  other  materials  of  war. 
must  go  forward  with  our  armies  until  the 
Japanese  Empire  is  crushed,  until  our  victory 
is  complete,  and  a  free  wcrld  has  a  chance  to 
build  Itself  anew. 


The  Wa^er  Labor  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  30  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  June  25),  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "At  Last— The  Needed  Wagner 
Law  Reform"  on  the  subject  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  published  in  the  Cleveland  News 
of  June  21.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AT  LAST — THE  #IEEDED  WAGNER  LAW  KETOHM 

The  Wagner  law  to  protect  the  organization 
and  contract  purstUt  by  our  labor  unions  Is 
now  about  9  years  old.  its  practical  applica- 
tion about  7.  Of  all  the  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal,  it  has  been  the  most  sweeping,  the 
cause  of  greatest  upheaval  of  our  life  and 
times. 

It  was  Intended  to  give  labor  unions  and 
their  organizations  a  legal  and  actual  advan- 
tage. It  has.  The  xmlonlzation  of  at  least 
the  principal  Industrial  fleld.s  of  America 
has  resulted  from  It. 

To  enforce  and  Interpret  It.  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board    was   created,   which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  Important  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  determining  the  lot  of  work- 
ers and  employers.     In  the  act  and  in  the 
Board,  favoritism  of  the  union  movement  has 
been  Implicit  and  deliberate.     No  employer, 
under  the  Wagner  law,  may  resist  the  union- 
ization of  his  employees  or  stall  off  In  any 
way  the  free  proselyting  of  them  by  the  pro- 
fessional union    organizer  whose  profit  in- 
creases by-  the  extent  of  the  union  he  serves. 
Once  In  a  while  the  indifference  of  em- 
ployees to  unlonsf  has  preserved  a  nonunion 
condition  in  a  factory  or  industry.  In  spite 
of  all  efforts  of  unions  and  organizers;  but  In 
probably  90  percent  of  the  industrial  unions 
founded  In  the  last  10  years,  the  Wagner  laws 
one-sided  provisions  against  employer  pres- 
sure or  defense  has  established  these  unions. 
The  Wagner  law's  wide  protection  of  union- 
izing processes,  even  to  the  point  of  further 
favoring  principally  the  CIO  unions  and  oc- 
casionally the  APL  unions  over  smaller  or 
Independent    or    local    union    organizations, 
probably   has    wide    acceptaace    among    the 
Worker    classes    of    the    Industrial    centers. 
This  Is  so  accepted  that  early  demands  for 
repeal  of  the  law  have  long  since  died  away. 
In  their  place,  among  the  ippeat  public  not 
selfishly  benefited  by  the  unionizing  proc- 
esses,  there   has  been  bom   a  feeling  that 
the  law  should  be  more  evtnly  constituted. 
Not  all  the  evils  of  induftrial  life  are  on 
the  employer's  side.    Yet  the  employer  Is  the 
only  constrained  target  of  the  law.    Not  all 
the    coercion    in    Industrial     workers'    lives 
comes  from  the  employer  side.    But  that  la 
the  only  coercion  the  law  recognizes. 

The  word  most  applied  to  the  act  by  those 
Who  do  not  uphold  It,  as  ;s.  out  of  selfish 
hopes  or  selfish  gratitude.  Is  "Jughandled." 
•That  Is  quite  accurate.  Only  one  class  of  our 
tltlzens  can  pick  It  up  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  oppressions  by  the  unions'  side 
et  the  Industrial  equation  have  grown  and 
gone  to  deeper  root.  Many  workers  are  at 
the  mercy  of  union  bosses  a.s  well  intrenched 
today  as  the  most  unscrup  ulcus  employars 
were  30  years  ago. 

It  will  pay  us  to  rememter  that  there  is 
no  legal  reason  why  these  union  Injustices 
fhould  not  exist.  The  lav/  Is  not  against 
them. 


When  this  newspaper  was  publishing  % 
aeries  of  editorials  and  disclosures  back  In 
1938  about  the  bias  and  distorted  faTorltlsm 
of  the  early  NLRB,  the  point  and  the  moral 
to  nearly  every  exposure  was  that  the  Wagner 
law,  as  It  stands,  fertilizes  prounlon  favorit- 
ism of  the  rankest — and  often  racketeering — 
type. 

We  felt  certain  that  the  day  would  come 
when  the  law's  protection  of  free  union  ac- 
tivity would  be  preserved  In  a  two-sided  act. 
That  finally  emerged  yesterday  at  Washing- 
ton when  Senators  Hakolo  H.  BtHTOw,  Joseph 
Ball,  and  Carl  A.  Hatch,  of  International 
cooperation  fame,  brought  forth  a  Federal  la- 
bor-management bill  Intended  to  supplant 
and  widen  the  Wagner  law. 

These  arj  three  pretty  good  Senators,  all 
Independent  of  their  parties  to  a  great  degree 
of  their  thinking  and  voting.  None  Is  anti- 
labor.  None  belongs  to  the  violently  anti- 
New  Deal  segments  of  either  political  party. 
They  have  drawn  a  bill  which  would  put 
comparable  responsibilities  on  the  unions  as 
are  now  on  employers.  They  have  no  pur- 
pose to  withdraw  the  law's  responElbUitles 
from  the  employers.  Under  this  bill,  the 
Jug  would  have  an  opposite  handle,  and  both 
sides  of  the  Industrial  equation  could  pick 
It  up  usefully. 

The  detailed  proposals  by  which  they  would 
accomplish  this  will  be  reviewed  In  the  news 
columns  from  now  on.  We  will  have  much 
to  say  about  them  In  the  days  ahead.  We 
wish  to  say  only  this  now — here  Is  a  reform 
long  overdue;  here  Is  the  move  to  correct  In- 
justice and  one -sided  Inequality  by  extend- 
ing, not  removing,  the  principles  of  Justice. 
Nothing  more  Important  to  America's  In- 
ternal future  win  be  before  Congress  this 
year. 


United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement : 

Ambricahs  Untted  roR  World 

Obgawization,  Inc. 
WasMrtgton  D.  C.  Jvne  28,  194S. 
Dear  Representattvi  :  We  are  Joining  with 
many  of  the  largest  national  organizations 
In  asking  that  July  4  be  made  an  occasion 
for  public  celebration  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  The  enclosed  statement  shows  the 
widespread  and  wholehearted  support  which 
this  proposal  has  received  among  national 
organizations.  They  are  asking  their  local 
affiliates  throughout  the  country  to  partici- 
pate In  this  observance  of  the  July  4  holiday. 
We  hope  that  you  will  add  your  authori- 
tative discussion  of  the  charter  to  your  ad- 
drees  in  the  event  that  you  may  be  speaking 
on  July  4. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  public  gatherings  on 
that  appropriate  holiday  may  use  for  their 
theme  this  great  step  toward  peace  and 
Interdependence  for  aU  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

Sincerely,  _ 

Uluc  Bell, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

The  signing  of  the  United  NaUons  Charter, 
drafted  by  the  cooperative  effort  of  60  na- 
tions in  Ban  Prancisco,  Is  an  event  of  such 
deep  significance  as  to  warrant  special  rec- 
ognition and  acclaim.    We  feel  that  no  more 


appropriate  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
American  people  than  to  dedlcitte  the  forth- 
coming ceremonies  on  July  4  tc  the  Joint 
celebration  of  our  national  Independence 
and  of  the  establishment  of  machinery  for 
International  cooperation  which  alone  can 
assure  security  In  an  In'  .-rdependent  world. 
Recognizing  that  no  device  can  'ae  effective 
without  positive  and  continuing  support  of 
the  peoples  themselves,  we  call  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  great  democracy  to  express  their 
determination  that  this  charter  shall  mark 
the  birth  of  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world 
society,  so  that  the  great  sacrlllces  of  the 
United  Nations  may  not  be  vltliited  by  re- 
curring wars.  In  this  spirit  we  ask  that  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebratloiis  In  every  com- 
munity in  the  land  be  used  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  the  achievement  tif  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  OrganlraXons. 

Americans  United  for  World  Organization. 
Hugh  Moore,  president. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. Clark  Eichelberger,  director. 

American,Assoclatlon  of  University  IJVomen, 
Helen  C.  White,  president. 

American     Council     on     Education,     Dr. 
George  Zook,  president. 

American    Farm    Bvireau   Federation,   Ed- 
ward A.  O'Neal,  president. 

American    Federation    of   Labor,   William 
Green,  president. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Joseph  P. 
Landls,  president. 

American  Jewish  Committee,  Marcus  Cihn. 
American  Jewish  Conference.  I.  L.  Kenen, 
executive  secretary. 

American  Library  Association.  Dr.  Carl  H. 
Milam,  executive  secretary. 

American  Legion.  Edward  N.  Schelberllng, 
national  commander. 

American  Veterans  Committee,  Charles 
Bolte,  chairman. 

Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace,  Thomas  H.  Mahoney.  chairman. 

Church  Pease  Union,  Dr.  Henry  Atkinson, 
general  secretary. 

Common  Council  for  American  Unity, 
Read  Lewis,  executive  director. 

Congress  .of  Indiistrlal  Organizations, 
Philip  Murray,  president. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Mrs.  Julius  Talmadge,  president  general. 

Disabled  American  Veterans.  MUton  D. 
Cohn,  national  commander. 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In 
America.  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  presi- 
dent. 

Federal  Union.  Clarence  Strett,  president. 
Pood  for  Freedom,  Harold  Weston,  execu- 
tive secretary. 

Freedom  House,  George  Field,  executive 
secretary. 

Friends  of  Democracy,  Dr.  L.  M.  Blrkhead, 
chairman. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs. 
La  Fell  Dickinson,  president. 

Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Hannah  Dorner,  presi- 
dent. 

Institute  of  International  Education, 
Stephen  Duggan. 

Lions  International,  David  A.  Skeen, 
president. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Frank 
Haley,  national  service  director. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principles,  Dr.  Paul  E.  Ellcker,  executive 
secretary. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings,  president. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
John  H.  Davis,  executive  secretary. 

National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women.  Mil- 
dred G.  Welt,  national  president. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women.  Inc., 
Mrs.  Mary  McCleod  Bethune,  president. 

National  Education  Association,  F.  L. 
Bchlagle,  president. 

National  Farmers  Union,  James  Patton, 
president. 
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National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro« 
fesslonal  Women's  Clube,  Margaret  A.  Hlckey, 
president. 

National  Grange.  Albert  A.  Goes,  master. 

National  Lawyers  Guild.  Hon.  Robert  Ken- 
ny, president. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters,  Anna 
Lord  Strauss,  president. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
Eltzabeth  Chrlstman.  executive  secretary. 

Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  A.  E. 
Lyon,  executive  secretary. 

Southern  Baptist  Convention  Commute* 
on  World  Peace,  J.  M.  Dawson,  chairman. 

United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy, 
Rev.  Richard  Morford,  executive  secretary. 

United  Council  of  Church  Women,  Mrs. 
Harper  Sibley,  president. 

United  States  Associates,  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  John  P.  Gregg,  execu- 
tive director. 

Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation,  Mrs.  Burnett 
Mahone,  executive  director. 

Women's  Action  Committee  for  Victory 
and  Lasting  Peace.  Mrs  Norman  de  R.  White- 
house,  national  chairman. 

World  Alliance  for  International  Friend- 
ship Through  the  Churches.  Dr.  Henry  At- 
kinson. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
Mrs.  James  Irwin. 


Portland  Depot  Canteen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUES 

Friday.  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Sunday  Oregonlan  of  June  24.  1945: 

Portland  Drpor  Canttkn :  Its  Known  Fkom 
Rome  to  Rtuktus — Sc«vic£men  En  Rout« 

TO  DiSTINATlONS  UNKNOWN   FlND  CHrERINO 

HosPTTAUTT    IN    Stop-Ott    Hcbe;     Evtrt- 

THiNG  Is  Fazx 

(By  Virginia  Corning  and  Clara  Shepard) 

The  early  mornlns:  air  was  damp,  with  a 
•light  chill  In  It.  when  the  boy  In  khaki 
stepped  out  of  the  darkness  Into  the  lights 
and  warmth  of  Portlands  Red  Cross  Depot 
Canteen.  It  would  be  a  long  wait  between 
trains — and  he  Just  had  to  have  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

But  he  wouldn't  accept  anything  else. 
"Just  coffee."  he  Insisted,  politely  but  wist- 
fully. And  It  took  a  lot  of  urging  and  ex- 
planation from  the  hostesses  to  make  him 
change  his  mind.  Before  he  left,  he  had  made 
up  for  lost  time.  He  had  consumed  two  full 
servings  of  hot  cakes,  plus  fruit  Juice  and 
cereal — topping  off  his  breakfast  with  a 
generous  serving  of  pie  and   Ice  cream. 

Tactful  questioning  by  canteen  workers  re- 
vealed that  the  boy's  last  meal  had  been  24 
hours  earlier.  He  was  broke — and  when  he 
first  wandered  Into  the  canteen,  he  Just 
couldn't  believe  that  everything  was  free. 

That's  one  of  the  notable  things  about  the 
hospitality  of  the  Red  Cross  Depot  Canteen 
and  Its  comrade  activity,  the  USO  lounge. 
Its  all  of  first  quality — and,  even  In  thes* 
days  of  soaring  prices.  It's  all  free. 

Looking  back  upon  3  years  of  highly  suc- 
cessful operation,  since  June  6,  1943.  the 
Red  Cross-USO  Building  In  the  rose  gardens 
of  Portland's  Union  Station  Is  a  heartening 
cxrmple  of  the  pull-together  spirit  the  war 
has  developed.  At  the  same  time  It  Is  unique 
In  tMlng  the  only  soldiers'  canteen  in  the 
country  where  the  Red  Cross  combines  forces 
vlth  other  organizations,  and  the  several 
f^^iP"  wbo  have  had  to  do  with  Its  financing 
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patron  revxals  hi  heard  ABOxrr  rr  in  roms 

Directly  across  the  reception  hall  from  the 
hospitable  front  doer  shines  the  cherry-red 
sign  of  the  Red  Crass  canteen — symbol  of 
service  personnel  the 
world  over.  Fifty-tiro  pairs  of  legs  can  be 
thrust  under  Its  foop  counters  and  the  two 
large  tables. 

With  a  thousand  or  more  meals  served 
every  day.  the  Porilund's  Red  Cross  canteen 
has  been  given  an  extensive  word-of-mouth 

Red  Cross  canteen 
servicemen  from  every 
part  of  America  whi»  have  heard  reports  of 
Portlands  Red  Crosj   hospitality. 

Do  you  know  wl  ere  I  heard  about  this 
place?"  said  a  younj    soldier  from  Brooklyn. 

"New  York  City?  "  hazarded  a  canteen 
hostess,  placing  a  w^dge  of  apple  pie  on  the 
counter  before  him. 

No."  said  the  soltiler.  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  give  his  wore  s  the  proper  effect.  "In 
Rome." 

explain:  "I  heard  about 
the  Portland  canteen  when  I  was  across  tha 
Atlantic,  ahd  I  mad<  up  my  mind  some  day 
I  was  going  to  see  th  s  city  of  Portland.  But 
I  didn't  know  how  qplck  it  was  going  to  be." 

There  was  little  lime  for  sightseeing  on 
this  occasion,  however.  The  soldier,  now  on 
his  way  to  the  Pacl4c  theater,  had  only  an 
hour  left  before  trafe  time.  Ha  decided  to 
spend  It  taking  a  biis  rids  up  Broadway — to 
•ee  the  city  whose  Re*  Croes  canteen  is  talked 
about  even  In  Rome, 


A  canteen,  however  modern  and  well 
planned,  does  not  operate  autonratlcally.  It 
takes  120  volunteer  woman-hours  every  day. 
Including  Sundays,  to  staff  the  one  at  the 
depot.  Red  Cross  canteeners  work  hard.  All 
are  graduates  of  the  standard  Red  Cross 
nutrition  course,  followed  by  a  20-hoUr  can- 
teen training  course.  The  chapter  boasts 
some  500  such  volunteers — their  working 
schedules  at  the  fingertips  of  Miss  Isabella 
Gauld,  volunteer  canteen  chairman. 

More  than  1.000  are  fed  dally.  One  day 
near  Christmas  chalked  up  a  record  of  2,000 
uniformed  guests  who  went  away  with  faces 
wreathed  either  In  a  smile  or  a  sandwich. 
During  the  canteen's  first  year  and  a  half  of 
operation,  approximately  500,000  meals  were 
slid  across  its  counters. 

Nothing  ersatz  ever  has  a  place  on  the 
shelves  of  the  depot  canteen.  Everything 
Is  the  real  McCoy — from  the  maple  sugar 
syrup,  mingled  with  country  butter,  that 
trickles  over  the  hotcakes  at  6:30  In  the 
morning,  to  the  last  bite  of  mountain  huc- 
kleberry pie  that  bulges  the  cheek  of  a 
fightlngman  as  he  makes  sf  dash  for  the 
late  evening  train. 

Fruit  Juices,  cereals,  cakes,  and  coffee 
are  the  order  of  the  day  from  6:30  till  11:30 
a.  ra.  For  the  rest  of  the  day.  the  menu 
Includes  soup:  a  sandwich  plate,  with  salad: 
doughnuts,  pie.  Ice  cream,  coffee,  tea.  or 
milk.  Sandwich  fillings  are  of  three  kinds — 
chopped,  hardcooked  eggs,  cheese,  and  meat. 
Victory  gardeners  have  found  special  places 
in  their  hearts  for  the  depot  canteen,  and 
each  summer  have  provided  extras  In  the 
shape  of  salad  fixings,  bowls  of  cherries, 
plums,  or  pears.  Through  their  generosity, 
too,  huge  bowls  of  steaming  hot  com  on 
the  cob  have  adorned  the  counters  at  the 
appropriate  season. 

On  one  occasion  a  big-hearted  taxi  driver 
came  beaming  In  with  two  cases  of  eggs. 
A  grateful  serviceman  contributed  half  of 
a  suitcaseful  of  avocadoes,  which  he  was 
taking  home  with  him  on  a  furlough  from 
California.  And  there  have  been  numerous 
other  gifts. 

Canteeners  work  from  6:30  In  the.  morning 
till  11:30  at  night,  on  three  shifts  with 
seven  or  eight  women  to  a  shift.  Volunteer 
drivers  from  the  Red  Cross  motor  corps  are 
pressed  into  service  to  see  that  all  arrive 
safely  home  at  night.  Work  at  the  canteen 
is  done  according  to  definite  schedule,  with 
tasks  divided  Into  six  classifications:  Right 
counter,  dishes;  left  counter,  pie;  center 
counter,  sandwiches.  Canteeners  change 
from  one  to  another  on  the  striking  of  each 
hotir. 

WORKERS  serve  HOT  CAKES  TO  VlSmNG  VETS 

The  center-counter  worker  deals  principally 
with  coffee,  virtually  making  the  brew  with 
her  right  hand  and  dealing  It  with  her  left. 
If  she  works  on  the  last  shift,  she  also  makes 
the  sirup  for  the  morning  hotcakes — making 
sure  to  leave  at  least  4  gallons  of  It.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  filled  Jugs.  The  sandwich  Job 
would  stagger  a  less  hardy  worker  than  a 
canteen  artist.  There  are  not  only  moun- 
tainous stacks  of  sandwiches  to  be  put  to- 
gether, but  the  fillings  must  be  made  and 
tasted  first. 

Volunteers  find  their  hours  of  service  any- 
thing but  monotonous — with  an  ever -chang- 
ing sequence  of  happenings  that  may  be 
pathetic  or  amusing.  Unexpected  emergen- 
cies, too,  provide  their  underciu-rent  of  ex- 
citement. 

There  was  the  occasion  when,  at  8:15  p.  m., 
canteen  workers  telephoned  Miss  Oauld  to 
report  a  very  quiet  evening— so  quiet.  In  fact, 
that  they  hesitated  to  make  a  further  sup- 
ply of  coffee  or  to  prepare  additional  refresh- 
ments. 

At  10:15  Miss  Gauld  received  another  tele- 
phone call.  Over  300  sailors  had  suddenly 
thronged  into  the  canteen,  stretching  the 
regular  capacity  of  50  to  Its  elastic  limits. 
The  sailors  had  had  dinner  on  the  train  sev- 
eral hours  earlier,  but  it  hadn't  been  enough 
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to  satisfy  them,  even  at  the  time.  Now  they 
were  even  hungrier.  Plle<l  up  4  and  6 
deep  at  the  counters,  they  consumed  canteen 
food  with  a  lack  of  ceremony  that  was  fright- 
ening, but  flattering. 

A  phase  of  depot -canteen  ^vork.  not  so  well 
known  to  the  public,  spring}  into  action  on 
occasions  when  troop  trains  arrive  for  a  brief 
stay  in  the  Portland  railroad  yards.  At  such 
a  time  an  onlooker  In  the  canteen  might  well 
survey  with  amazement  the  production  line 
of  1.200  sandwiches  and  25  gallons  of  hot 
coffee  in  glass  Jugs,  which  caateen  volunteers 
prepare  to  rush  aboard  the  train — since 
doughboys  or  sailors,  under  such  circum- 
stairces  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  cars. 
An  order  from  the  officer  I.i  charge  asking 
for  lunch  for  his  600  boys,  cun  be  dispatched 
during  their  IS-minute  stop-over  without  a 
moments  notice. 

CRATTTUDE  EXPRESSED  OFTEN  BT  CANTETN  CtTESTS 

Sometimes  these  days.  It's  the  tralnloads  of 
boys  on  their  way  back  from  foreign  theaters, 
rather  than  en  route  to  the  front,  who  are 
benefited  by  the  Red  Cross  canteen  service. 

Portland  hospitality  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  the  297  men  aboard  a  hospital  train 
on  their  way  to  the  naval  hcKpital  at  Farra- 
gut,  Idaho,  for  treatment  of  battle  wounds 
received  In  the  Pacific.  Through  an  oversight 
the  train  had  left  California  for  Farragut 
without  any  reading  material.  A  telegram 
was  dispatched  to  Portland,  seeking  Red  Cross 
aid. 

Canteen  workers  In  Portland  were  ready  for 
the  train's  arrival  at  7:30  In  the  evening. 
Ml?s  Gauld  and  her  canteen  crew  comman- 
deered a  red  cap's  cart,  piled  It  high  with 
supplies,  and  personally  wheeled  it  to  tho 
tracks.  There  they  distributed  to  the  wound- 
ed veterans  not  only  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers but  Ice  cream,  cigarettes,  gum,  and 
candy. 

The  men  were  still  talking  about  It  when 
they  reached  Farragut.  "Tell  the  people  of 
Portland— and  the  Red  Cross  in  particular— 
we  appreciate  their  kindness,"  they  told  tho 
press— and  the  Portland  papers  relayed  the 
story  to  the  public.  But  it  was  only  one  In- 
stance among  many  which  go  unreported  ex- 
cept by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who 
will  long  remember  the  sincere  Interest  of 
Portland's  Red  Cross  canteen  crews. 

The  depot  canteen  has  refuted  the  old  ad- 
age that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  gratitude. 
Letters,  bills  left  snuggled  under  a  sandwich 
plate,  and  even  a  few  homesick  tears  have 
l>orne  testimony  to  the  fact  that  USO  and 
Red  Cross  kindliness  are  appreciated  the 
world  over.  A  letter  such  as  the  following 
one  from  a  parent  Is  reward  for  the  long  hours 
of  work  given  by  canteen  volunteers. 

"Dear  Folks:  Our  18-year-old  Tommy  ar- 
rived at  home  this  morning  after  7  weeks* 
boat  training  at  San  Dlegc.  He  stopped  In 
Portland  tired,  lonesome — was  'treated  swell' 
at  your  canteen. 

"Thank  you  so  much.  The  Red  Cross  haa 
come  home  to  me." 


OPA  Cursed,  But  Continued 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  refus- 
ing to  even  consider  simple  offered  legis- 
lation which  would  have  stabilized  prices 
of  merchandise  end  payment  of  wages, 
prevented  inflation,  and  encouraged  pro- 
duction, the  New  Dealers  forced  through 
the  overstaffed  bureaucratic  OPA  bill. 


Its  interpretation  and  administration  by 
the   bureaucrats   has   probably    caused 
more  dissatisfaction  and  bitter  criticism    . 
than  any  law  put  upon  the  books  in 
recent  years. 

Upon  the  solemn  promise  of  its  admin- 
istrators to  mend  their  ways  in  June  of 
1944,  Congress  amended  the  act  and  ex- 
tended its  life  for  a  year.   This  week  OPA 
was  back  before  the  House  again  asking 
for  another  extension  but  It  was  still 
needlessly  oppressing  the  people.    OPA 
was  establislied  to  hold  down  prices,  to 
conserve  food,  to  encourage  production. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  has  held  down 
prices  but  speaking  broadly  it  has  neither 
conserved  food  nor  encouraged  produc- 
tion.     Examples    which    justify    that 
charge  are  many.    Let  me  cite  a  few — 
today  the  housewife  goes  to  the  market 
and  often  can  purchase  but  six  eggs  at  a 
price  of  55  cents  a  dozen.    Not  long  ago 
1.440,0OO.COO  eggs,  which  because  of  OPA 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  had  been 
stored  too  long,  and  for  which  there  was 
not  the  usual  demand,  went  on  the  mar- 
ket at  6  cents  a  case  of  30  dozen  per  case, 
or  about  60  eggs  for  1  cent.    They  were 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer, 
stock,  hog.  or  poultry  food. 

Earlier,  after  a  scarcity  of  potatoes, 
carloads  went  on  city  dumps.  Twenty 
million  pounds  of  lard  was  i>ermitted  to 
spoil  while  lard  and  bacon  were  rationed, 
and  at  times  almost  unpurchaseable. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  present 
meat  shortage. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  June  21 
states  that  at  Milford.  Del.,  not  far  from 
Washington,  because  of  bureaucratic 
bungling  by  WFA,  5.000  chickens,  part 
of  a  load  of  9,000  chickens,  became  unfit 
for  food  when  Washington  refused  to 
permit  them  to  be  moved. 

In  an  adjoining  column.  W.  S.  B. 
"Woodward,  Market  Research  Director  of 
the  WFA,  armounced  there  were  no 
chickens  on  the  wholesale  market  for 
civilians  in  Philadelphia. 

Most  sensible  people  in  southwestern 
Michigan  know  that  in  their  locality 
there  is,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  a 
surplus  of  berries  and  fruit.  The  sen- 
sible thing  to  do  is  to  can  or  process  that 
surplus.  Housewives  are  hampered  in 
doing  that  because  of  a  lack  of  sugar. 
The  scarcity  is  due  in  part  to  OPA's 
refusal  to  allow  producers  and  refiners 
a  fair  price. 

Commercial  plants  cannot  can  or  proc- 
ess berries  because  of  an  OPA  regula- 
tion which  fixes  the  price  on,  for  ex- 
ample, fresh  strawberries  at  24  cents  per 
pound  and  prohibits  the  canners  or  the 
processors  from  selling  a  pound  for  more 
than  17%  cents.  Illustrations  might  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  OPA  the  New  Dealers  and 
many  of  the  Democrats  frankly  conceded 
that  many  of  its  rules  and  regulations 
tend  to  destroy  business;  that  its  admin- 
istration has  been  unfair  and  unjust  in 
many  instances;  that  it  has  not  kept  its 
promise  made  a  year  ago  to  correct  its 
errors  and  cease  abuse  of  its  powers 
granted  it. 

Nevertheless,  arguing  that  it  was  nec- 
essary, that  OPA  would  reform  and  be 
good  during  the  coming  months,  the  ad- 
ministration with  its  yes  men  and  its 


rubber  stamps,  steam  rollered  the  bill 
through  the  House  without  adequate 
amendment.  Whj-  not  insist  OPA  re- 
form now,  before  it  is  granted  a  new 
lease  on  life? 

None  will  criticize  because  of  any  per- 
sonal inconveniences,  because  of  any 
shortage  of  any  item  which  is  necessary 
to  aid  in  the  war  eiTort.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  all  know  that  if  per- 
mitted to  do  so  our  farms  and  cur  fac- 
tories, our  farmers  and  our  industrial 
workers  will  produce  an  abundance  of 
food  and  of  merchandise  sufficient  to 
supply  the  needs  of  all;  the  people  are 
resentful  of  bureaucratic  orders  which 
hamper  their  productive  efforts. 

If  during  the  coming  months  ycu  are 
short  of  food,  of  machinery,  of  house- 
hold necessities,  of  clothing,  do  not  blame 
anyone  but  the  present  adminiSLraiion 
and  its  bxireaucrats. 

President  Truman  has  promised  to  see 
to  It  that  his  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Clinton  P.  Andefson.  will  provide 
a  remedy  lor  the  shortages.  We  wish 
him  luck,  but  are  fearful  that  imless 
he  spanks  OPA  and  makes  it  be  good, 
he  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
not  be  successful  in  their  effort.  We 
hope  he  forces  the  necessary  reform. 


Communist    Activilies    Directed    Toward 
United  States  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs: 

Communist  Acnvrrnss  DiKEcnn)  Toward 
Unttio  States  Armed  Fobcm 

This  study  Is  more  In  the  nature  of  a  com- 
pUatlon  than  an  original  contribution  to 
material  on  the  subject  of  communism;  and. 
save  for  an  essential  general  background.  It 
confines  that  subject  to  the  Army,  endeavor- 
ing, through  \he  media  of  excerpta  from  au- 
thoritative and  off-clal  Communist  public 
statements,  to  outline  the  attitude  of^om- 
mimism  toward  our  national  defense,  par- 
ticularly the  military  arm. 

No  effort  is  made  to  trace  the  rnmlflcatlona 
of  communism  here  and  abroad;  while  to 
chart  the  sinuosities  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  America  throughout  Its  Innumerable  front 
organizations  and  cell  structures  would  call 
for  an  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  poorly 
recompensed  by  the  results  achieved.  Mean- 
while Identities  would  have  been  lost  ere 
those  results  could  be  projected.  One  or- 
ganization, for  example,  has  changed  ita 
name  a  dozen  timea  in  a  very  few  years;  its 
"spots,"  however,  hav«  always  remained  the 

•ame. 

n 

On  February  22.  1945,  the  War  Depart- 
ment made  public  the  information  that  It 
had  inaugurated  a  new  policy  by  removing 
the  ban  on  Communists.  This  new  policy 
was  acknowledged  by  The  Adjutant  General, 
MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  Ullo,  in  a  letter  to  Rep- 
resentative Cromcm  A.  Domoo  (Michigan). 
General  Ullo,  reviewing  the  d<fvelcpment  cf 
policy    bearing    upon    CommunisU    In    Xbm 
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Army,  stated  that  It  was  eaay  to  enforce  the 
ban  t>efore  passage  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  The  draft  made  It  more  difficult,  he 
noted,  to  enforce  the  Hatch  Act,  which  ex- 
cludes from  the  military  services  persons  who 
advocate  overthrow  of  the  Government. 
Legal  proof  of  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  was  necessary  under  the  law.  he  con- 
tinued, and  In  conclusive  proof  might  pro- 
vide an  escape  corridor  from  the  draft. 

"As  a  preliminary  step,  pending  determi- 
nation of  proof  of  membership,  the  Army  ex- 
cluded from  ofBcer  rank  persons  strongly 
suspected  of  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  or  who  appeared  to  be  consistent  fol- 
lowers of  the  Communist  Party  line.  They 
were  also  not  admitted  to  sensitive  duties. 

"Long  experience  and  careful  investigation 
showed  conclusively  the  virtual  impossibility 
of  developing  actual  legal  proof  of  member- 
ship In  the  Communist  Party  on  the  part  of 
persons  desiring  to  conceal  such  membership. 
"Long  experience  in  handling  cases  of  this 
character  has  convinced  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  mere  sympathy  with  a  given  Ideol- 
ogy or  suspected  membership  In  a  given  or- 
ganization neither  legally  nor  as  a  matter  of 
abstract  Justice  furnishes  suiQclent  Justifica- 
tion for  adverse  action. 

"It  has  been  found  that  the  only  sound, 
though  difficult,  solution  of  this  problem  is 
to  t>ase  action  on  the  attitude  and  actions  of 
the  individual  rather  than  on  his  alleged  con- 
nection." 

General  Ullo  called  attention  to  a  letter  to 
commanding  officers  issued  February  5.  1944. 
which  established  "individual  attitudes  and 
actions  as  the  basis  of  restrictive  determi- 
nation." It  did  not,  he  noted,  single  out 
any  crganization  or  ideology,  but  "placed 
the  policy  squarely  on  the  question  of  loyalty 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Sutes  on 
the  part  of  the  Individual  In  question." 
During  the  remainder  of  1944.  he  continued, 
*X?— s  continued  to  be  resolved  purely  on 
•uapvcted  symprnthy  with  communism." 
Then,  on  December  30.  the  new  directives 
were  issued.  'Consideration  was  given  to 
the  fact  that  persons  In  the  Army  suspected 
cf,  but  not  proved  to  be.  Communists  had  not 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  any  difficulty  and 
were  loyally  supporting  the  war  effort,"  he 
wrote.  "There  seemed  little  Justification, 
therefore,  not  to  use  the  services  of  such 
persons  to  the  fullest  In  all  capacities  for 
which  they  were  qualified." 

"Application  of  this  procedure  will  be 
watched  with  great  care  and  it  will  be  modi- 
fled  as  may  be  shown  necessary  In  the  light 
of  experience  or  In  the  light  of  changed  con- 
ditions. No  person  who.  after  thorotigh  In- 
vestigation. Is  suspected  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  disloyalty,  has  been  given  access  to 
secret  Army  equipment  oi-  n  any  vital  Army 
matters."  ' 

Very  soon  after  becoming  apprised  of  the 
sittiAon,  the  American  Legion  urged  the 
War  Department  to  withdraw  Immediately 
Its  recent  directive  "permitting  Communists 
to  attain  officer  rank  and  serve  In  positions 
Involving  military  security."  National  Com- 
mander Edward  N.  Scherberllng  declared: 

"The  American  Legion  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  permitting  any  person  to  hold  a 
commission  In  the  armed  forces  of  this  Na- 
tion whose  loyalty  Is  not  solely  to  the  GoT- 
ernment  of  the  United  States." 

Commander  In  Chief  Jean  A.  Brunner.  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  pointed  out  that  the  VPW  had  tradi- 
tionally opposed  recognition  of  Communists 
and  their  doctrines.  Brunner  described  the 
War  Department  decision  as  "an  open  chal- 
lenge to  the  millions  of  Americans  fighting  In 
the  ranks  without  commissions  to  preserve 
the  very  American  liberties  and  American 
way  of  life  the  Communists  scheme  and  strive 
to  destroy." 


'  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Ssrvlce,  Febriiary 
aa,  1945. 
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was  organized  by  Lenin  at  Moscow  In  March 
1919.  It  had  its  genesis  In  1915-16  In  Switz- 
erland as  a  result  of  conferences  of  radical 
groups  of  the  Second  International.  This 
was  where  Lenin  first  gained  prominence  as 
the  International  leader  of  the  left-wing  So- 
cialists or  Communists. 

In  September  1919  a  convention  of  Ameri- 
can extremists  was  held  In  Chicago,  made 
up  of  left-wingers  of  the  old  Socialist  Party 
and  other  radicals.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  America.  The 
special  committee  to  Investigate  Communist 
activities  In  the  United  States  (House  Rept. 
No.  2290,  71st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  January  17. 
1931 ) .  stated  that  a  Japanese,  Sen  Katayama, 
represented  the  American  Communist  Party 
and  was  its  spokesman  at  Moscow  for  a  dec- 
ade. To  quote  from  this  House  report  (first 
parenthesis  Inserted ) : 

"Almost  as  soon  as  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  was  organized  It  was  driven 
under  cover  on  account  of  Its  legality  (illegal- 
ity?). In  December  1921,  the  Workers'  Party 
of  America  was  formed  as  a  camoufiage  for 
the  real  Communist  Party  of  America,  which 
maintained  Its  existence  underground.  In 
1925  the  official  name  was  changed  to  Work- 
ers' (Communist)  Party  of  America,  and  at  a 
convention  held  In  March  1928,  the  Com- 
munists finally  threw  off  all  camoufiage  and 
boldly  came  out  Into  the  open  as  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
section  of  the  Communist  International, 
which  Is  their  present  name." 

In  a  memorandum  from  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Russian  Affairs  to  our  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State,  submitted  In  October  1919, 
he  states: 

"The  Interrelation  of  the  Bolsheviks,  the 
Russian  Soviets,  and  the  Third  International 
Is  such.  In  fact,  that  while  the  three  may  be 
distinguished  theoretically.  In  practice  they 
represent  a  single  movement;  backed  by  the 
administrative  machinery  and  the  resources 
of  Soviet  Russia. 

"The  program  of  the  Russian  Communist 
Party  Is  one  of  world  revolution,  and  the 
Communist  International  is  avowedly  the  di- 
recting and  coordinating  center  of  an  Inter- 
national revolutionary  movement  to  estab- 
lish the  World  Soviet  Republic.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  differentiate  as  to  world  policy 
between  the  Russian  Communist  Party,  the 
Third  or  Communist  International,  and  the 
official  Soviet  administration,  because  of  the 
system  of  Interlocking  directorates.     •     •     • 

"Therefore,  while  the  Soviet  Institutions, 
as  such,  may  agree  to  abstain  from  subversive 
propaganda  abroad,  neither  the  Russian 
Communist  Party  nor  the  Third  Interna- 
tional would  be  bound  thereby." 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  stated.  In  a  later 
report: 

"It  Is  believed  that  the  evidence  presented 
by  the  Department  of  State  established  the 
unity  of  the  Soviet  Government,  and  the 
Communist  International,  all  of  which  are 
controlled  by  a  small  group  of  Individuals, 
technically  known  as  the  political  bureau  cf 
the  Russian  Communist  Party.  Second,  the 
spiritual  and  organic  connection  between  this 
Moscow  group  and  Its  agents  In  this  coun- 
try— the  American  Communist  Party  and  Its 
legal  counterpart,  the  Workers'  Party.  Not 
only  are  these  organizations  the  creation  of 
Moscow,  but  the  latter  has  also  elaborated 
their  program  and  controlled  and  supervised 
their  activities.  While  there  may  have  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States  individuals,  and 
even  groups  imbued  with  the  Marxist  doc- 
trines prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Communist 
International,  the  existence  of  a  disciplined 
party  equipped  with  a  program  aiming  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Institutions  of  this  country 
by  force  and  violence  Is  due  to  the  Interven- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  organizations  Into  the 
domestic  political  life  of  the  United  States. 
The  essential  fact  Is  the  existence  of  an  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  created  by 
and  completely  subservient  to  a  foreign  or- 
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ganlzatlon  striving  to  overthrow  the  existing 
social  and  political  order  of  this  country. 
Third,  the  subversive  and  pernicious  activi- 
ties of  the  American  Communist  Party  and 
the  Workers'  Party  and  their  subordinates 
and  allied  organs  in  the  United  States  are 
activities  resulting  from  and  flowing  out  of 
the  program  elaborated  for  them  by  the  Mos- 
cow group." 

William  Z.  Poster,  thrice  Communist  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
assures  us  that — 

"The  Communist  International  Is  a  world 
party,  based  upon  the  mass  parties  In  the 
respective  countries.  It  works  out  Its  policy 
by  the  mass  principles  of  these  parties  In  all 
Its  deliberations.  It  Is  a  party  that  conducts 
the  most  fundamental  examination  of  all 
questions  that  come  before  It  and,  when  a 
decision  Is  arrived  at  In  any  given  Instance, 
this  decision  the  workers,  with  their  cus- 
tomary sense  of  proletarian  discipline,  accept 
and  put  into  effect  •  •  •.  The  workers 
of  this  country  and  the  workers  of  every 
country  have  only  one  flag  and  that  Is  the 
red  flag." 

Edgar  Snow,  In  his  recent  article.  Strong 
Men  Around  Stalin,  quotes  Joseph  Vlssarlono- 
vich  DJugashvill  (Stalin's  birth  name)  as 
declaring : 

"No  Important  political  or  organizational 
problem  Is  ever  decided  by  our  Soviets  and 
other  mass  organizations  without  directives 
from  our  (Communist)  party.  In  this  sense 
we  may  say  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat Is,  substantially,  the  dictatorship  of 
the  party  as  the  force  which  effectively 
guides."  • 

Strategy  and  Tactics  of  the  Proletarian 
Revolution,  put  out  by  International  Pub- 
lishers Co.'  "as  one  of  a  series  of  readings 
in  Leninism."  quotes  from  Joseph  Stalin's 
Leninism  (vol.  1,  p.  74)  In  setting  forth  the 
aim  of  the  "third  stage,  commenced  after 
the  October  revolution,"  as  follows: 

'Consolidation  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  In  one  ^^ountry.  using  It  as  a 
stronghold  for  the  overthrow  of  lmp>eriallsm 
in  all  countries.  The  revolution  goes  beyond 
the  conflnes  of  one  country  and  the  period  of 
world  revolution  commences.  The  main 
forces  of  the  revolution:  The  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  In  one  country  and  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  the  proletariat  in 
all  countries.  Main  reserves:  The  semlprole- 
tarian  and  small  peasant  masses  In  the  ad- 
vanced countries  and  the  liberation  move- 
ment In  the  colonies  and  dependent  coun- 
tries. Direction  of  the  main  blow;  the  Iso- 
lation of  the  petty  bourgeois  democrats  and 
the  Isolation  of  the  parties  of  the  Second 
International  which  constitutes  the  main 
support  of  the  policy  of  compromise  with 
imperialism.  Plan  for  the  disposition  of 
forces :  Alliance  of  the  proletarian  revolution 
with  the  liberation  movement  of  the  colo- 
nies and  the  dependent  countries. 

"Strategy  deals  with  the  main  forces  of 
the  revolution  and  their  reserves.  It  changes 
with  the  transition  of  the  revolution  from 
one  stage  to  another,  but  remains  essentially 
unchanged  throughout  the  entire  duration 
of  a  given  stage." 

In  Pravda,'  (1923,  No.  56)  Stalin  says: 

"Tactics  constitute  a  part  of  strategy  sub- 
ordinated to  It  and  serving  It.  Tactics  are 
concerned  not  with  war  In  general,  but  with 
Its  Individual  episodes,  battles,  and  engage- 
ments. While  the  aim  of  strategy  Is  to  win 
the  war,  or,  let  us  say,  to  bring  the  struggle 
against  czarlsm  to  a  conclusion,  the  aim  of 
tactics,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  win  engage- 
ments and  battles,  and  successfully  to  con- 
duct campaigns  and  operations  that  are  more 
or  less  suited  to  the  concrete  situation  of  the 
struggle  at  any  given  moment. 

*  Saturday  Evening  Post.  March  24,  1945, 
p.  12. 

•  Official  publishers  cf  the  Communists. 
•Official  publication  of  the  Soviets. 
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"The  most  important  task  of  tactics  Is  to 
determine  the  ways  and  means,  the  forms 
and  methods  of  f^htlng  which  best  corre- 
spond to  the  concrete  situation  of  the 
moment  and  are  more  certain  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  strategical  success.  Conse- 
quently, the  operation  and  results  of  tactics 
must  be  regarded  not  In  Isolation,  not  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  Immediate  effect, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  alms  and 
the  possibilities  of  strategy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  duty  of  tactics  Is  primarily  as  follows: 
While  guided  by  the  Indication  of  strategy, 
and  drawing  on  the  experience  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  the  workers  of  all  coun- 
tries, It  must  determine  the  forms  and  meth- 
ods of  fighting  that  are  most  closely  In  accord 
with  the  concrete  situation  of  the  struggle 
8t  the  given  moment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  aim  of  the  art  of  warfare  Is  to  utilize 
all  the  various  kinds  of  troops,  to  perfect 
them  and  to  skillfully  combine  their  opera- 
tions. 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  forms  of  organi- 
zation In  the  political  sphere.  Here,  as  In 
the  military  sphere,  the  forms  of  organiza- 
tion are  adapted  to  the  forms  of  struggle." 

In  chapter  VI,  part  2  of  the  Program  of  the 
Commxmlst  International  can  be  found  the 
following:  ' 

"In  order  that  It  may  fulfill  Its  historic 
mission  of  achieving  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  the  Communist  Party  mtist  first 
of  all  set  Itself  to  accomplish  the  following 
fundamental  strategic  alms: 

"Extend  Its  Influence  over  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  Its  own  class,  Including  work- 
ing women  and  the  working  youth.  To 
achieve  this  the  Communist  Party  must  se- 
cure predominant  Influence  In  the  broad 
mass  proletarian  organizations  (sovlets,  trade 
unions,  factory  councils,  cooperative  socle- 
ties,  sport  organizations,  cultural  organiza- 
tions, etc.)." 

And.  if  the  military  organization  was  not 
then  tacitly  embraced  In  the  "et  cetera."  It 
certainly  was  specifically  Included  soon  af- 
terward. 

Strategy  and  Tactics  quotes  from  Lenin's 
Left  Wing  Communism,  as  follows: 

"The  main  task  of  contemporary  commu- 
nism In  western  Europe  and  America  Is  to 
acquire  the  ability  to  seek,  to  find,  to  deter- 
mine correctly  Its  concrete  path  or  the  par- 
ticular turn  of  events  which  will  bring  the 
masses  right  up  to  the  real,  decisive,  last,  and 
most  revolutionary  struggle. 

"Never  play  with  Insurrection:  but  when  It 
Is  once  begun,  know  firmly  that  It  must  be 
carried  through  to  the  end.  Concentrate,  at 
the  decisive  place  and  time,  forces  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  enemy;  otherwise 
the  latter,  better  prepared  and  better  or- 
ganized, win  destroy  the  Insurgents.  Once 
the  Insurrection  has  begun.  It  is  necessary 
to  act  with  the  greatest  determination,  and, 
at  all  costs,  on  the  offensive.  The  defensive 
is  the  death  of  every  armed  rising.  Make 
sure  of  taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and 
seize  the  moment  when  his  troops  are  scat- 
tered. Endeavor  to  win  successes  each  day, 
even  small  ones  (one  might  say  each  hour 
In  the  case  of  one  town),  and  at  all  costs 
maintain  moral  ascendancy." 

Strategy  and  Tactics  Is  authority  for  the 
declaration  that: 

"Communists  must  not  limit  themselves 
merely  to  issuing  appeals  to  striiggle  for 
proletarian  dictatorship,  but  must  show  the 
masses  what  they  are  to  do  today  to  defend 
themselves  against  capitalist  plunder  and 
Fascist  barbarity.  They  must  strive,  through 
the  Joint  action  of  the  labor  organizations, 
to  mobilize  the  masses  around  a  program 
of  demands  that  are  calculated  really  to  shift 
the  burden  of  the  consequences  of  the  crises 


to  the  shoulders  of  the  ruling  claaaee— of  de- 
mands, the  fight  for  whose  realization  will 
disorganize  fascism,  hami>er  the  preparations 
for  Imperialistic  war,  weaken  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  strengthen  the  positions  of  the  pro- 
letariat." 

The  Program  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional requires  that —  • 

"The  Communist  parties  must  openly 
recognize  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  separa- 
tion and  their  right  to  carry  on  propaganda 
for  this  separation.  1.  e..  propaganda  In  favor 
of  the  Independence  of  the  colonies  from 
the  imperialist  state;  they  mvuit  recognize 
their  right  of  armed  defense  against  Im- 
perialism (1.  e.,  the  right  of  rebellion  and 
revolutionary  war)  and  advocate  and  give 
active  support  to  this  defense  by  all  the 
means  In  their  power.  The  Communist  par- 
ties must  adopt  this  line  of  policy  In  regard 
to  all  oppressed  nations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Communist  parties  In  Imperialist 
countries,  while  supporting  the  struggle  pro- 
ceeding In  tbe  colonies,  must  carry  on  a 
campaign  In  their  own  resi>ectlve  countries 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Imperialist  troops, 
conduct  propaganda  in  the  army  and  navy 
in  defense  of  the  oppressed  countries  fight- 
ing for  their  liberation,  mobilize  the  masses 
to  refuse  to  transport  troops  and  munitions, 
and  in  connection  with  this,  organize  strikes 
and  other  forms  of  mass  protest,  etc." 

It  may  be  remarked  at  this  point  that  the 
importance  to  their  cause  of  obtaining  con- 
verts In  the  colonies  of  the  so-called  Impe- 
rialistic powers  h^  not  been  overlooked  by 
the  Communists,  and  in  the  category  of  the 
colonies  they  place  Cuba,  Santo  Domingo. 
Haiti,  Puerto  Rico.  Panama.  Nicaragua,  the 
Philippines,  and  other  Territories  which  the 
United  States  has  In  the  past  held,  or  now 
maintains  tutelary  possession.  Leon  Piatt, 
In  his  Struggle  for  the  Comintern  In  America, 
says: 

"The  Increasing  pressure  of  the  Imperial- 
ist world  on  the  colonial  countries  Inevitably 
leads  to  a  growing  re.sl8tance  on  the  part  of 
the  colonial  people  against  Imperialism  and 
the  growing  class  differentiation  In  the  colo- 
nies, where  the  working  class  l6  also  assum- 
ing the  role  of  the  leader  of  the  national 
liberation  movement." 

And  In  Building  Socialism  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  asserts: 

"The  successful  building  of  socialism  and 
the  great  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
the  working  class  and  the  superiority  of 
Soviet  economy  over  the  capitalist  economy 
serves  as  an  Inspiration  to  the  exploited 
workers  of  the  capitalist  countries  and  to 
the  oppressed  people  In  the  colonial  and 
semicolonlal  countries,  encouraging  them  to 
throw  off  the  capitalist  class  In  their  own 
country  and  follow  the  example  of  the  Rus- 
sian workers  and  establish  a  workers'  and 
farmers'  government  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party." 

IV 

Serious  thought  and  some  activity  had 
long  been  given  by  the  Communist  Party  to 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their 
cause  through  control  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  non-Soviet  nations. 

To  quote  from  the  Circular  of  General  In- 
structions Issued  by  a  committee  of  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  during  the 
summer  of  1919: 

"The  work  of  Bolshevist  crganlzatloiu  In 
foreign  countries  is  regulated  ha  follows: 
•  •  •  •  • 

4.  In  the  military  sphere:  (a)  Carry  on 
Intensive  propaganda  among  the  troops. 
Cause  misunderstandings  between  officer* 
and  soldiers.  Unite  the  soldiers  to  assassi- 
nation of  the  higher  officers,  (b)  Blow  up 
arsenals,  bridges,  iraclis,  powder  magazines. 


<  Quoted  in  Strategy  and  Tactics. 


•Ch.  VI.  pt.  2. 
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Prevent  the  delivery  of  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  factories  and  mills. 

"Thus,  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
army  will  be  acrompltshed  and  the  soldiers 
wilt  adopt  the  program  of  the  social  demo- 
cratic workers."  (The  Russian  Soviet  Re- 
gime. Doc.  No.  3  of  the  Soviet  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  p.  233.) 

Comrade  A.  Plantnltsky.  In  the  Twenty-one 
Conditions  of  Admlsstton  into  the  Communist 
iDtematlonal,  lays  down  nimibcr — 

"4.  The  duty  of  spreading  communistic 
Ideas  Includes  the  special  obligation  to  carry 
on  a  vigorous  and  systematic  propaganda  In 
the  army.  Where  this  agitation  is  prohibited 
by  exceptional  laws.  It  is  to  be  carried  on 
illegally  Renunciation  of  such  activities 
wolud  b«  the  same  as  treason  to  revolu- 
tionary duty  and  would  be  Incompatible  with 
membership  In  the  Third  International." 
(Quoted  In  vol.  I,  hearings  on  H.  Res.  282, 
August  16,  1938,  p    295  I 

Kxcerpts  from  Theses  and  Resolutions, 
adopted  at  the  Third  World  Congress  of  the 
Communist  International,  dealing  with 
propaganda  and  agiutlon.  provided  that: 

"The  methods  of  propaganda  in  the  armies 
and  navlM  of  capitalist  states  must  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  In  each 
country.  AntlmtUtarlst  agitation  of  a 
pacifist  nature  is  extremely  detrimental,  and 
only  assists  the  l>ourgeol8  In  Its  efforts  to 
disarm  the  proletariat.  The  proletariat  re- 
jects on  principle  and  combats  with  the  ut- 
most energy,  every  kind  of  military  Insti- 
tution of  the  botirgeols  state,  and  the  bour- 
geois class  In  general.  Nevertheless,  it  util- 
!■•■  these  Institutions  (army,  rifle  clubs, 
ettlwn  guard  organizations,  etc.)  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  workers  military  train- 
;.ag  for  the  revolutionary  battles  to  come. 
iDtensive  agitation  must  therefore  be  di- 
rected not  against  the  military  training  of 
the  youth  and  workers,  but  against  the  mili- 
taristic regime,  and  the  domination  of  the 
officers.  Every  possibility  of  providing  the 
workers  with  weapons  should  most  eagerly 
be  taken  advantage  of. 

"The  class  antagonisms,  revealing  them- 
selves as  they  do  In  the  materially  favored 
positions  of  the  officers  as  against  the  bed 
treatment  and  social  Insecurity  of  life  of  the 
common  soldiers,  must  be  made  very  clear  to 
the  soldiers  Besides,  the  agitation  must 
bring  home  the  fact  to  the  rank  and  file  that 
Its  future  Is  Inextricably  Ixjund  up  with  the 
fate  of  the  exploited  classes.  In  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  incipient  revolutionary  fer- 
mentation, agitation  for  the  democratic  elec- 
tion of  all  commanders  by  the  privates  and 
sailors  and  for  the  formation  of  soldiers' 
councils  may  prove  very  advantageotis  In 
undermining  the  foundations  of  capitalist 
rule. 

"The  closest  attention  and  greatest  care 
are  always  required  when  agitating  against 
the  picked  troops  used  by  the  bourgeoisie  In 
the  Ciass  war.  and  especially  against  Its 
armed  volunteer  bands. 

"Wherever  the  social  composition  and  cor- 
rupt conduct  of  those  troops  and  bands  make 
It  possible,  every  favorabl*  moment  for  agi- 
tation should  be  mad*  tiae  of  for  creating 
disruption.  Wherever  It  poasesaes  a  distinct 
bourgeois  class  character,  as  for  example.  In 
the  officers  corps,  it  must  t>e  immasked  be- 
fore the  entire  population,  and  made  so 
despicable  and  repulsive,  that  they  will  be 
disrupted  from  within  by  virtue  of  their  very 
Isolation."  (Hearings  on  H.  Res.  282.  76th, 
Cong.,  appendix,  p.  268.) 

It  was  not.  however,  imtll  July  18  to  Au- 
gust 27,  1928,  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Sixth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional, that  the  American  delegates  were  in- 
structed to  give  consideration  to  the  military 
question. 

Among  the  instructions  given  the  Ameri- 
can delegates  to  the  sixth  congress  were: 

"To  take  into  consideration  the  morale  of 
the  Army  aiid  the  political  situation  In  tha 
covAtry,  and  the  demand  for  the  election 


of  officers  which,  as  a  rule  can  be  advanced 
only  when  the  Army  has  reached  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  disinte  ;ratlon. 

"To  link  up  closely  p  jlitlcal  demands  wtth 
the  principal  slogan  of  the  Communist  Party. 
arming  the  proletariat    proletarian  militia." 
(Dally  Worker.  July  27,  1927,  p.  4.) 

The  congress  said: 

"These  demands  all  1  ave  revolutionary  sig- 
nificance only  if  they  are  linked  up  with  a 
distinct  political  progri  nn  for  revolutionizing 
the  bourgeois  army. 

"Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  organ- 
izing the  soldiers  for  tie  protection  of  their 
own  interests,  in  allia  nee  with  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat,  { rior  to  their  being 
called  up  for  service,  during  the  period  of 
military  service  (soldiers'  cotmcils)  and  also 
after  the  conclusion  of  military  services  (rev- 
olutionary ex-servicem  n's  leagues) .  It  must 
be  the  special  task  oi  the  trade-unions  to 
help  form  the  above  mentioned  organiza- 
tions. 

"The  conditions  for  revolutionary  work  In 
armies  differ.  Revolt  tlonary  work  In  the 
army  must  be  linked  up  with  the  general 
revolutionary  movemeit  of  the  masses  of  the 
proletariat  and  poor  jieasantry. 

"The  main  slogans  v  pon  which  the  demo- 
cratic partial  demands  are  based;  disarm  the 
bourgeoisie;  arm  the  pi  oletariat.  The  arming 
of  the  proletariat  asstmes  various  forms  at 
various  stages. 

'In  the  period  of  tht  seizure  of  power — It 
takes  the  form  of  a  p  oletarian  militia,  the 
guard,  and  also  the  led  guerrilla  detach- 
ments. 

"The  Red  Gtiard  Is  in  organ  of  the  rebel- 
lion. It  Is  the  duty  (f  the  Commimists  to 
organize  It  when  an  Immediate  situation 
arises."     (Dally  Workc,  July  27,  1929,  p.  4.) 

Communist  followes  and  sympathizers 
were  Instructed  to  aglti  te  the  soldiers  against 
war  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  fighting  for 
capitalists  and  not  fo: '  their  own  interests, 
to  show  them  that  the  only  war  worth  fight- 
ing is  one  for  their  ouu  liberation  under  a 
soviet. 

Most  If  not  all  of  tt  ese  instructions  have 
been  endorsed  at  one  i  Ime  and  one  form  or 
another  since  they  were  Issued  by  the  Sixth 
Communist  International  Congress  of  1928.» 

Three  publications  stEirted  about  that  time 
and  distributed  In  camps,  navy  yards,  and 
on  vessels  by  agents  of  the  Communists  were 
the  Soldiers'  Voice,  the  Shipmate's  Voice,  and 
the  Navy  Yard  Worker 

In  the  Tactics  of  Coiimimlsm.  a  questlon- 
and-answer  pamphlet  distributed  by  the 
Right  Reverend  liisgr.  1  'ulton  J.  Sheen,  D.  D., 
appears  the  following: 

"Query  No.  49.  Did  Carl  Browder,  despite 
his  love  of  America,  adi  ocate  the  united  front 
tactics  to  win  over  the  sailors  and  soldiers  to 
foment  revolution  in  i  imerica? 

"Answer.  Yes.  Soldiers  and  sailors  can  be 
and  must  be  won  over  l  or  the  revolution.  All 
revolutions  have  been  made  with  weapons 
which  the  overthrown  rulers  have  relied  on 
for  their  protection."  What  Is  Communism? 
p.  165.) 

"Query  No.  80.  Has  t:  le  International  Com- 
munist Party  ever  r  scommended  sucb  a 
method? 

"Answer.  Yes.  In  wieklng  to  prepare  the 
transformation  of  a  f  Jture  Imperialist  war 
Into  a  civil  war.  Communists  must  in  every 
country  concentrate  tl  elr  efforts  on  the  es- 
sential portions  of  th  >  imperialist  military 
machine."  (Thirteenti  Plenary  Session  of 
the  Executive  Commitee  of  the  Comintern. 
December  1933,  cf  ,  Inte  mational  Correspond- 
ence, 1934,  No6.  1  and  2.  The  Communist, 
February  1934,  p.  140.) 

In  the  spring  of  1^8  the  Dally  Worker, 
leading  Communist  newspaper  of  America, 
Initiated  a  special  section  (grouse  sheet) 
under  the  caption  "In  the  Army  and  Navy," 

•See  particularly  the  bally  Worker,  July  27, 
1929.  p.  4. 
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where  grievances,  real  or  fancied,  of  corre- 
sponding soldiers  were  given  publicity  and 
Communist  propagandizing  activities  among 
troops  and  ships  were  reported. 

A  resolution  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress  of 
the  Communist  International,  July- August 
1928.  declared  that — 

"A  'democratic  or  'Just'  peace  cannot  result 
from  an  Imperialist  war  without  the  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  seizure  of 
power  by  the  proletariat  In  the  most  Impor- 
tant belligerent  states.  Therefore,  'peace' 
cannot  bs  the  central  slogan  during  Imperial- 
ist war;  the  central  slogan  must  be  "prole- 
tarian revolution."  It  Is  the  bounden  duty 
of  Communists  strongly  to  combat  all  peace- 
phrase  mongering;  for  at  a  certain  moment  In 
the  war  this  can  be  utilized  by  the  bour- 
geoisie as  an  extremely  Important  Ideological 
wep.pon  to  prevent  the  Imperialist  war  from 
being  transformed  Into  civil  war. 

"Communists  must  not  confine  themselves 
merely  to  conducting  propaganda  In  favor  of 
this  program:  they  must  rouse  the  masses  of 
the  workers  to  fight  for  it  by  applying  the 
tactics  of  the  united  proletarian  front  from 
below."  '* 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Dally 
Worker  of  August  10,  1928: 

"SOLOIEBS    AH)    LCACtJZ    IN    DISTRIBUTINC    PAPnt 

"(By  a  Worker  correspondent) 

"Oardneh,  Mass. — The  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  training  of  our  revolutionary 
youth  Is  highly  necessary,  therefore  the 
Young  Workers  (Communist)  League  has 
with  the  aid  of  sympathetic  organizations 
been  able  to  held  summer  courses  in  various 
parts  of  this  country  where  the  teachings  of 
Marx  and  Lenin  may  be  expotuided  to  the 
youth. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Instructors,  Kruth,  Glotzer.  and 
Bloomfleld,  are  giving  us  a  good  and  sys- 
tematic training.  Thsy  not  only  act  as  in- 
structors but  as  comrades,  and  enter  into  our 
activities  and  sports  as  well  as  Instructors  in 
physical  development. 

"Recently  at  our  regular  unit  meeting  we 
decided  to  distribute  the  Young  Worker  to 
the  soldiers  of  Camp  Devens,  26  miles  away 
from  our  school.  "This  Issue  dealt  with  the 
Porter  case  and  the  struggle  of  the  YWCL 
against  the  Citizens  Military  Training  School 
and  militarism." 

In  Inprecorr"  for  September  1,  1928, 
appears  this  statement: 

"A  beginning  has  been  made  In  practical 
work  in  the  Navy.  Here  we  note  the  frater- 
nization of  the  Young  Communist  League 
membra  with  sailors  In  Phlladlphla  •  •  •. 
We  have  already  begvm  some  work  In  the 
Army  through  the  sending  In  of  some  mem- 
bers. We  have  formulated  demands  for  the 
soldiers.  Here  also  can  be  noted  a  success- 
ful distribution  of  leaflets  to  soldiers  from 
the  Inside  on  the  eve  of  the  sailing  for  service 
In  the  colonies  •  •  •.  Our  press  Is  being 
utilized  Increasingly  among  the  miUtary 
forces.  We  have  established  a  special  service- 
men's and  ex-servlcemcn's  column  in  the 
Dally  Worker.  A  mailing  list  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  weekly 
propaganda  letters  la  being  built  up.    •    •    •. 

"The  National  Guard  was  recently  called 
to  do  strike-breaking  duty  In  the  New  Bed- 
ford strike.  We  Issued  an  appeal  which  had 
some  effect  and  Increased  the  difficulties  for 
obtaining  volunteers  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

"In  reference  to  the  attitude  toward  the 
CMTC  (Citizens'  MUltary  Training  Camps), 
the  policy  has  baen  changed  for  some  time. 
We  no  longer  boycott  this  Institution  but  oa 
the  contrary  send  selected  workers  Into  It." 


"  A  pamphlet  published  by  Workers  Library 
Publishers,  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y.,  July  1934. 

"International  Press  Correspondence,  the 
Official  organ  of  the  Communist  Third  Inter- 
national,  p.  I02i. 


About  a  month  thereafter  (October  6.  1928) 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  which  has 
never  been  accused  of  sensationalism,  had  the 
following  to  say: 

"Hitherto  Red  activities  In  this  country 
have  been  confined  to  Inciting  the  proletariat 
to  undermine  the  existing  political  order  and 
to  Indulgence  In  excesses  of  various  strikes 
In  connection  with  labor  disputes.  In  more 
recent  times,  as  Is  now  disclosed  by  the  Third 
International's  report,  it  has.  In  addition  to 
Its  activities  among  the  American  civilian  el- 
ement. Invaded  the  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments with  deliberately  seditious  agita- 
tion. 

"Among  the  marines  in  Nicaragua,  among 
the  marines  and  soldiers  en  route  and  In 
China,  and  even  among  the  marines  and 
failors  in  navy  yards  in  the  United  States,  the 
Communists  gloat  that  they  have  carried  on 
their  pernicious  work.  The  report  tells  of 
mass  meetings  organized  in  the  neignborhood 
of  navy  yards  and  of  cooperation  with  the 
American  Kuomlntang,  an  alleged  branch  of 
the  Chinese  Nationalist  movement. 

"The  Third  International  boasts  brazenly 
that  'It  is  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the 
v/orld'  that  the  Communist  crusade  has  ever 
been  conducted  within  the  ranks  of  a  coun- 
try s  armed  forces." 

The  Daily  Worker  of  April  4,  1929,  page  4, 
declared : 

"The  rapid  expansion  of  American  Im- 
perialism has  given  rise  to  a  very  rapid  mili- 
tarization. The  United  States  has  become 
one  of  the  biggest  military  powers.  It  has  the 
largest  military  budget  of  any  country.  It 
has  already  entered  into  a  naval  race  with 
Great  Britain  for  control  of  the  sea.  in  which 
the  United  States  is  gaining  headway.  The 
United  States  has  already  assumed  the 
characteristics  of  a  gigantic  capitalist  mili- 
tary power.  For  universal  conscription,  It 
has  substituted  a  strong  and  well-trained 
mercenary  force,  and  large  organized  and  un- 
organized reserves.  The  militarization  of  the 
entire  population  Is  proceeding  rapidly.  In- 
dustry Is  being  prepared  for  wartime  func- 
tioning. 

"Through  the  CMTC,  ROTC.  and  semlmlll- 
tarist  anci  militarist  organizations,  the  youth 
Is  being  militarized.  Military  organizations 
(American  Legion)  and  semiraiUtary  organ- 
izations (Boy  Scouts)  are  receiving  the  fullest 
support  from  the  capitalist  class,  and  are  be- 
coming rapidly  fused  with  the  State  appara- 
tus, being  transformed  Into  direct  State 
organizations.  Compulsory  military  training 
Is  being  introduced  for  the  militarization 
of  the  youth.  A  military  caste,  the  final  prod- 
uct or  symbol  of  modern  militarism,  is  being 
created  In  the  United  States, 

■  •  •  •  • 

"On  the  basis  of  the  beginnings  of  de- 
velopment toward  mass  organization  the 
league  can  record  certain  successes  In  Its 
practical  work  and  Improvement  in  its  posi- 
tion Among  these  can  be  Included:  Active 
participation  In  strikes  and  the  proper  link- 
ing of  the  young  workers  with  the  strikers 
through  relief  activities;  real  antimllltarlst 
work.  Including  work  In  the  armed  forces: 
concrete  steps  toward  the  organization  of  the 
young  workers — mining,  textile,  needle; 
orientation  toward  basic  Industry;  consolida- 
tion of  the  league's  position  In  the  sports 
organization;  the  holding  of  district  schools 
for  improving  the  political  level  and  training 
cf  functionaries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"An  Important  symptom  of  the  semlsec- 
tarian  position  of  the  league  is  the  extremely 
poor  social  composition.  This  Is  an  indica- 
tion that  the  league  has  not  yet  understood 
how  to  orientate  properly  to  the  young  work- 
ers and  draw  them  into  Its  ranks,  how  to 
develop  the  proletarian  members  and  push 
them  into  leadership  in  the  league. 

"The  small  number  of  members  In  the 
basic  Indixstries,  the  absence  of  fhop  nuclei, 
unsyctematlc  trade-union  work,  and  failure 
to  develop  the  youth  sections  of  the  new 


trade-unions,  widespread  provincialism,  no 
contact  with  the  revolutionary  movement  In 
the  colonies.  Isolation  from  the  Negro  youth 
and  the  men  In  the  armed  forces — these  are 
the  Indications  that  the  league  has  really 
made  only  the  beginning  in  the  direction  of 
mass  organization,  and  still  has  a  long  dis- 
tance to  travel  to  become  a  mass  organiza- 
tion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•Tn  beginning  Communist  antiwar  work. 
In  penetrating  the  armed  forces  of  capitalism 
with  the  message  of  the  proletariat  revolu- 
tionary movement,  the  league  has  broken 
with  all  social  democratic,  pacifist  traditions 
with  which  the  American  labor  movement  is 
laden.  In  continuing  this  activity  vrlth 
greater  Intensity  utilizing  the  experiences 
of  our  brother  leagues,  the  league  will  win 
mass  Influence  among  the  young  worker  and 
In  the  armed  forces  of  American  Imperial- 
Ism.  The  answer  of  the  league  to  the  bur- 
dens of  militarism  and  war  that  capitalism 
Is  placing  upon  the  young  workers  Is  the 
mobilization  of  the  young  workers  to  struggle 
against  Imperialist  wars,  against  capitalist 
militarism,  for  the  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  for  assistance  to  the  revolution- 
ary movement  In  the  colonies. 

"The  answer  of  the  league  to  the  capitalist 
militarization  campaign  Is  a  campaign 
against  capitalist  militarism,  and  for  the 
disintegration  of  the  forces  of  capitalist 
militarism  and  wars.  For  this  purpose,  the 
league  should  send  Its  members  Into  the 
armed  force  to  carry  on  Communist  work 
there,  demoralize  them  as  fighters  for  capi- 
talism, and  win  them  to  the  proletarian 
cause  and  fight  for  the  demands  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces.  The  league  also 
sends  Its  members  Into  the  volunteer  organ- 
ization of  capitalist  militarization  carrying 
on  similar  work  there,  but  not  tell  the  young 
workers  to  enter,  and  carry  on  a  merciless 
struggle  against  these  organizations  and  en- 
deavoring to  reach  all  sections  of  the  work- 
ing class  In  this  work." 

On  July  27,  1929,  the  Daily  Worker,  page  4, 
stated: 

"Although  imperialist  armies  are  a  part  of 
the  bourgeois  state  apparattis.  nevertheless, 
owing  to  mutual  rivalries  and  wars  among 
the  capitalist  states,  modern  armies  are  tend- 
ing more  and  more  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
embrace  the  whole  Nation  and  to  militarize 
It  ('the  armed  nation')  the  militarization  of 
women,  military  training  of  the  youth,  etc. 
This  tendency  subsided  temporarily  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War;  but  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  war.  It  Is  manifesting 
itself  again  very  strongly  (United  States, 
France,  Poland).  The  immediate  results  of 
this  tendency  are,  however,  that  the  class 
antagonl-sms  between  the  bourgeoise  and  the 
proletariat — between  the  exploiters  and  the 
exploited — are  being  reflected  In  the  armies, 
between  the  officer  class  and  the  common 
people.  In  the  words  of  Engels,  mass  mili- 
tarism results  in  disintegration  of  all  armies 
from  within.  Hence.  Communists  must  not 
boycott  bourgeois  armies,  but  must  )oln 
them  and  take  revolutionary  control  of  this 
objective  of  Internal  disintegration." 

O.i  Atigust  2, 1929,  the  Daily  Worker  carried 
a  directive  declaring: 

"The  party  and  the  Young  Communist 
League  must  energetically  conduct  work  of 
propaganda  and  agitation  In  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marines,  and  all  armed  forces,  formulating  a 
program  of  economic  demands  and  com- 
plaints (such  as  Increased  pay  for  soldiers, 
improved  maintenance,  the  establishment  of 
regimental  committees  composed  of  soldiers" 
representatives,  right  to  organize  In  trade- 
unions,  and  so  on),  linking  up  the  struggle 
for  these  Immediate  demands  with  the  strug- 
gle against  imperialism  and  the  struggle 
against  lmp>erlall6t  war.  The  general  politi- 
cal slogan  of  the  party  In  this  propaganda 
must  be  the  slogan  of  'fraternization.'      At 


the  same  time,  the  Communists  should  fight 
against  recruiting  propaganda,  against  the 
Introduction  of  conscription,  etc.  The  party 
must  establish  a  close  connection  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  party  with  revolutionary  elements 
In  the  Army  and  Navy;  it  must  create  Com- 
munist nuclei  in  the  armed  forces." 

Among  the  demands  in  conection  with  the 
legal  rights  and  economic  position  of  the  sol- 
diers set  forth  by  the  Daily  Worker  of  July 
27,  1929,  page  4,  were: 

"Increased  pay  for  soldiers. 

"Improved  maintenance. 

"The  e.«tablishment  of  stores  committees 
composed  of  soldiers'  representatives. 

•  Abolition  of  disciplinary  punishments. 

"Abolition  of  compulsory  saluting. 

"The  right  to  be  absent  from  barracks  every 
day. 

"Furlough,  and  extra  pay  while  on  fur- 
lough. 

"The  right  to  organize  In  trade-unions." 

Query:  Was  that  Communist  demand  of 
the  Sixth  World  Congress  In  1928,  namely,  the 
right  to  elect  their  own  military  officers,  over- 
looked, held  In  abeyance,  or  had  thoy 
switched  to  another  piece  of  strategy — that 
of  securing  commissions  and  subconunisslons 
for  their  party  comrades  In  tbe  military 
forces,  little  by  little,  with  xhe  approval  or 
connivance  of  Government  officials  and  of- 
ficers high  in  authority,  complaisant  or  co- 
operative? Were  these  to  be  the  "Communist 
nuclei  in  the  armed  forces'? 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  demands  men- 
tioned by  the  Dally  Worker,  the  Sixth  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International 
set  forth  many  others,  declaring  that  they 
"must  not  only  be  put  forward  in  the  Army, 
but  also  outside  of  It— in  Parliament,  at  mass 
meetings,  etc.  Propaganda  in  support  of 
these  demands  will  be  successful  only  if  they 
bear  a  concrete  character,  in  order  that  they 
may  do  so,  it  is  necessary: 

"1.  To  have  a  close  acqualnUnce  with  the 
Army,  with  the  conditions  of  service,  with 
the  needs  and  demands  of  the  soldiers,  etc., 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  maintaining 
close  personal  contact  with  the  Army. 

"2.  To  give  consideration  to  the  system  of 
defense  in  the  given  Sutes  and  to  the  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  military  question  at 
the  given  moment. 

"3.  To  take  Into  consideration  the  morale 
of  the  Army  and  the  poliUcal  situation  in 
the  country  at  the  given  moment.  For  ex- 
ample, the  demand  for  the  election  of  of- 
ficers, as  a  rule,  can  be  advanced  only  when 
the  Army  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  of 
disintegration. 

"4.  To  link  up  closely  partial  demands 
with  the  principal  slogans  of  the  Commun- 
ist Party— arming  the  proleUrlat,  proleUr- 
lan  militia,  etc. 

"These  demands  will  have  revolutionary 
significances  only  if  they  are  linked  up  with 
a  distinct  political  program  for  revolution- 
izing the  bourgeois  army. 

"Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  organ- 
izing the  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests.  In  alliance  with  the  revolutionary 
proletariat,  prior  to  their  being  called  up 
for  service  (recruits'  leagues,  mutual-aid 
clubs),  during  the  period  of  military  service 
(soldiers'  councils)  and  aleo  after  the  con- 
clusion of  military  service  (revolutionary  ex- 
servicemen's  leagues).  It  must  be  the  spec- 
ial task  of  tlie  trade- unions  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  their  members  In  the  Army  and  to 
help  them  to  form  the  above-mentioned  or- 
ganizations." 

Charles  L.  White,  an  information  writer 
on  Federal  Arts  Project  No.  1.  appearing  be- 
fore a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  which  was  investigating 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  testi- 
fied that  at  the  expense  of  the  Communist 
Party  he.  with  a  number  of  others,  bad  bzen 
sent  to  Russia  to  study  at  the  College  of  Pro- 
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iMBlonal  Communists.     When  queried  as  to 
tb*  tjp*  of  InstructJon  given  him  he  replied ; 

"Mr.  Whtt*.  Practically  the  whole  time  I 
was  there,  for  about  18  months,  I  was  with 
•bout  100  other  Americans  who  were  there 
for  the  same  purpoae,  and  we  were  Instructed 
in  abarpshootlDg  classes,  and  taught  the 
bandiing  and  maniptilation  of  rapid-fire  ma- 
ebliM  gun*,  how  to  construct  the  various 
barnc»d«a  In  street  fighting,  defending  pub- 
lic squares,  taking  public  buildings,  and  how 
to  destroy  the  Unk,  that  Is.  the  military  tank. 
and  horseback  riding,  and  secret  coding. 

"Oounael  Robdts.  Were  you  given  any  In- 
struction » 1th  reference  to  connections  which 
might  be  established  with  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States? 

••M.-.  Wnrrr  Yes.  sir:  it  was  our  Instruc- 
tion to  pay  special  attention  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  use  those  as 
H  chief  arena  of  activity  for  recruiting  mem- 
bers into  the  Communist  Party,  and  using 
the  grievances  of  the  armed  forces  such  as 
the  high  cost  of  uniforms,  bad  food  and 
housing  conditions,  bureaucracy,  the  mts- 
takes  of  (rfRcers.  and  things  like  that  would 
enable  \a  to  get  soldiers  to  tell  us  their 
problems  so  we  could  talk  with  them  and 
work  with  them  on  the  basis  of  their  prob- 
lems, and  al30  to  get  In  touch  with  them 
through  our  young  girls,  especially  In  the 
field  work,  because  the  women  had  a  chance 
to  approach  them  on  a  social  basis." 

The  Washington  Evening  SUr  of  January 
12.  1935.  quoted  Rear  Adm.  Clark  H.  Wood- 
ward as  asserting  that — 
•••  •  •  an  organized  attempt  was  being 
made  by  'flrst-class  brains'  to  spread  com- 
munism' in  the  Navy.  He  called  on  marine 
officers  to  combat  'that  vicious  and  alien 
enemy  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  order  and 
authority.'     •     •     • 

"Woodward  referred  to  'radical  and  pacifist 
publications'  as  publishing  Communist  ar- 
ticles and  having  a  'general  hoot-\ip'  with 
the  Communist  Party.  These,  he  said,  'strike 
Ht  national  defen.'e  In  the  guise  of  patriot- 
Jam'  while  'certain  religious  publications, 
either  deliberately  or  unwittingly,  advocate 
communistic  methods  In  their  antlprepared- 
ness  and  antiwar  fights. ' 

•Communistic  activities  In  the  Navy,  he 
tald,  began  in  1930.  and  are  now  "exceedingly 
well  organized  with  trained  agitators  doing 
their  work,  constantly  following  ship  move- 
ments from  port  to  port'  " 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  Dally 
Worker  for  December  8,  1935.  page  5,  question 
and  answer  column: 

''Question.  In  case  of  war  should  the  Com- 
munists refuse  to  enlist,  or  enlist  and  or- 
ganise the  soldier?? 

"Answer.  The  Oonimunlsfs  place  is  the 
Army  and  Navy.  In  every  struggle  of  the 
working  class,  the  place  of  the  Communists 
ta  in  the  very  thick  of  struggle,  right  among 
the  other  workers  and  toilers,  winning  them 
for  the  flght  against  capitalism.  This  is  true 
above  all  among  the  armed  forces,  which  are 
the  capitalists'  final  weapon  against  the  work- 
ing class.  What  good  can  a  militant  worker 
do  for  his  class  locked  up  or  shot  as  an  'ob- 
jector? 

"In  the  resolution  on  war  of  the  recent 
Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Communist 
International,  you  will  find  the  following: 

"  'The  Communists,  while  fighting  also 
against  the  Illusion  that  war  can  be  ellml- 
tiated  while  the  c.-\pltalist  system  still  exists, 
exert  and  will  exert  every  effort  to  prevent 
war.  Should  a  new  Imperialist  world  war 
break  out.  despite  all  efforts  of  the  working 
elaas  to  prevent  It.  the  Communists  will  strive 
to  lead  the  opponents  of  war,  organized  in  the 
•tru^gle  for  jwace,  to  struggle  for  the  trans- 
fcrmaucn  of  the  imperialist  war  Into  civil 
war  agaln^  the  Paacist  instigators  of  war. 
against  the  bourgeoisie,  for  the  overthrow 
ot  capttallFm.'  " 

The  following  statements  appeared  on 
page*  MO  and  891   of   the  Dies  committee 


ex  telled. 


hearings  on  un-Amer'.cai 
tiee,  published  In  1938 

"Tot   many  years   the 
munlst  forces  have  been 
within  our  armed  forc^ 
succeeded  In  doing  on 
and  only  because  of  the 
telligence  agents  In  the 
Government  have  these 
tected  and  summarily 
only  handle   the  situation 
munlsts  succeed  In  gettifig 
and  not  while  boring 

"In  R  document  entltl^ 
City    Schools    of    the 
commonly  referred  to  I] 
as  the  A  B  Cs  of  Lenin.  1 
ment:  "The  third  task  c 
the  proletariat  is  the 
geols  atau.  with  Its 
police,  army,  officials.  " 
llfihed  by  the  Soviet 
In    Moscow.      The    sixth 
printed,  of  which  685. 
circulated.     In    another 
Instructions  Concerning 
tatorshlp  of  the  Proletariat 
lirged   to   take   advant^e 
tunlty  In  an  effort  to 
munlst    governments, 
however,  agents  are 
the  fragmeiitary  defense 
nectiou,  the  following 

"  'Disarmament  is   an 
•     •     •     But  he  Is  not 
pects  that  socialism 
without  a  Socialist 
torshlp  of  the  proletari 
government  resting 
violence.    It  la  necessary 
In  order  to  take  the 
the  hands  of  the  bourgeois 
against  them.    The  slogi 
own  government  is   the 
letarian  revolution." 
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propaganda  actlvi- 


Textbook  for  the 
(pommunL«!t)    Party,' 
Communist  circles 
the  following  state- 
the  dictatorship  of 
destruction  of  the  bour- 
gove^nmental  organs,  the 
This  book   la  pub- 
Publlshlng  House 
edition    has    been 
copies  have  been 
document,   Lenin's 
Revolution  and  Dlc- 
Communlsts  are 
of   every    oppor- 
dlsarm  the  non-Com- 
At    the    same    time, 
Instructed  to  enlist  In 
forces.    In  this  con- 
vice  Is  given: 
Ideal   of  socialism, 
a  Socialist  who  ex- 
become  a  reality 
revolution  and  the  dicta- 
t.    Dictatorship  is  a 
dir^tly  on  the   use  of 
to  become  soldiers 
deadly  weapons  out  of 
and  to  turn  them 
n  of  defeating  one's 
slogan  of  the  pro- 


alv 


wU 


necessary  that  the 
organizations  should 


^d  of  special  and  per- 
iganda   within   the 

^his  agitation  Is  pro- 
carried  on  Illegally. 


"During  the  past  fetr  years  Communists 
have  taken  advantage  cf  this  situation  and 
have  Increased  their  effdrts  to  penetrate  the 
enlisted  ranks.  The  Ccnrununist  leaders.  In 
May  1931,  Issued  from  BIoscow  the  following 
Instructions  to  their  leaders  in  the  United 
States: 

"  'Antimilitaristic  work  mtist  be  strength- 
ened everywhere.  It  l4 
workers'  and  peasants' 
be  In  constant  contact  ^th  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  reserve  I  forces.  Lenin  says: 
"The  duty  to  spread  (jommunist  Ideas  In- 
cludes the  particular  nc 
aUtent,  systematic  pre 
fighting  forces.  Where 
hlbted  by  law.  It  must 

To  refuse  to  do  this  wo^k  would  be  equal  to 
betrayal  of  revolutionary  duty,  and  would  be 
Incompatible  with  what,  belongs  to  the  Third 
International"  At  the  ^me  time  It  Is  neces- 
sary, steadfastly  and  stabbornly.  to  carry  on 
the  work  among  the  wdrkers  In  the  war  In- 
dustries and,  also,  among  the  workers  of  those 
branches  which  come  m  contact  with  war 
production  and  transportation.'  " 

Communistic  activities  and  propaganda 
had  become  so  epidemic  and  so  bold  that 
Representative  John  W.  McCokmack  (Massa- 
chusetts) was  moved  to  Introduce  H.  R.  8645 
early  in  1935  "To  make  better  provision  for 
the  Government  of  th4  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  attempts  to  inclt^  the  members  there- 
of to  dlsobellence."     S^tlon  1  provided: 

"That  whoever  advlsA,  counsels,  urges,  or 
solicits  any  member  of  ihe  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  Staies,  including  the  Re- 
serves thereof,  to  disober^  the  laws  or  regula- 
tions governing  such  m4l(^y  or  naval  forces. 


or  whoever  publislies  or 


distributes  any  book. 


pamphlet,  paper,  print,  ixtlcle,  letter,  or  other 
writing  which  advises,  counsels,  urge^  or 
solicits  any  member  of  i  uch  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  Stat »  to  disobey  the  laws 


cr  regtilatlons  governing  such  military  or 
raval  forces  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  cr  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both." 

Section  2  reads; 

"Any  book,  pamphlet,  paper,  print,  article, 
letter,  or  other  writing  of  the  character  de- 
scribed In  section  1  of  this  act  may  be  taken 
from  any  house  or  other  place  In  which  It 
may  be  found  or  from  any  person  In  whose 
possession  It  may  be.  under  a  search  warrant 
issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  XI 
of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  punish  acts 
of  Interference  with  the  foreign  relations,  the 
neutrality,  and  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  to  punish  espionage,  and  bet- 
ter to  enforce  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.'  approved 
June  15,  1917  (40  Stat.  228;  U.  S.  C,  title 
18,  ch.  18)."" 

In  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
(Hon.  R.  Swing  Thomason,  chairman )  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  March 
1,  1935,  Mr.  McCoBikiACK  said: 

"This  bill  Is  aimed  at  some  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  communistic  movement  to 
obtain  their  avowed  objectives  by  the  use  of 
lawful  or  unlawful  means,  cr  a  combination 
of  both,  force  and  violence  If  necessary,  to 
bring  about  the  overthrow  of  government. 
You  note  that  I  use  the  word  "movement"  as 
applying  to  communism;  as  distinguished 
from  party.  There  are  definite  reesons  why 
1  do  that,  because  communism  is  not  a  party 
In  this  country;  it  is  an  international  move- 
ment.   That  fact  is  Indisputably  established. 

"The  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  a  national  political  party  con- 
cerned primarily  and  legitimately  with  con- 
ditions in  this  country.  Neither  does  It  op- 
erate on  American  prlnclpes  for  the  main- 
tenance and  Improvement  of  the  form  of 
government  established  by  the  organic  law 
of  the  land. 

"The  nature  and  extent  of  organized  Com- 
munist activity  in  the  United  States  hJive 
been  established  by  testimony  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  such  activities  clearly  defined. 
Both  from  documentary  evidence  submitted 
to  the  committee  and  from  the  frank  ad- 
mission of  Communist  leaders  Browder  and 
FYjrd,  at  the  New  York  hearing.  July  12,  1934, 
these  objectives  Include: 

"1.  The  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of 
the  republican  form  of  government  guaran- 
teed by  article  IV,  section  4,  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

"2.  The  substitution  of  a  Soviet  form  of 
government  based  on  class  domination  to  be 
achieved  by  abolition  of  elected  representa- 
tives both  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches,  as  provided  by  article  1.  by  the  sev- 
eral sections  of  article  II  of  the  same  Con- 
r*ltutlon,  and  by  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

"3.  The  confiscation  of  private  property  by 
governmental  decree,  without  the  due  process 
Of  law  and  compensation  guaranteed  by  the 
fifth   amendment. 

"4.  Restriction  of  the  rights  of  religious 
freedom,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  first  amendment. 

"These  specific  purposes,  by  Comrauni.«^ 
admission,  are  to  be  achieved  not  by  peaceful 
exercise  of  the  ballot  under  constitutional 
right  but  by  revolutionary  upheavals,  by 
fomenting  class  hatred,  by  Incitement  to  class 
warfare,  and  by  other  Illegal,  as  well  as  legal 
methods.  The  tactics  and  specific  stages  to 
be  followed  by  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  are  set  forth  in  circumstantial  detail  in 
the  official  program  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party  adopted  at  the  convention 
held  at  Cleveland  on  April  2  to  8,  1934. 

"The  manifesto  and  the  resolutions  Incite 
to  civil  war  by  requiring  one  class  to  take 
power  by  direct  revolutionary  process  and 
then  assume  dictatorship  over  the  country 
In  the  manner  followed  by  the  Communists 


In  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
v;hich  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a  guiding 
example. 

"In  pursuance  of  the  revolutonary  way  to 
power,  the  program  Instructs  members  of  the 
party  to  obtain  a  foothold  In  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  develop  'revolutionary  mass 
organizations  In  the  decisive  war  industries 
and  In  the  harbors."  The  trade  unions  should 
be  undermined  and  utilized  as  recruiting 
grounds  for  revolutionary  workers."  " 

The  secretary  of  War.  endorsing  the  Mc- 
Cormack  bill,  declared  In  part: 

"The  War  E>epartment  heartily  concurs 
In  the  aim  of  the  bill  submitted  for  report. 
Such  an  act  would  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
tecting members  of  the  armed  forces  from 
Insidious  propaganda,  oral  and  printed,  urg- 
ing disloyal  and  disobedient  conduct  among 
them.  Its  provisions  constitute  a  reason- 
able and  proper  restriction  which  may  be 
placed  by  Congress  upon  the  freedom  of 
contact  of  civilians  with  members  of  the 
Government's  armed  forces. 

"A  law  of  this  nature  does  not  violate  the 
constitutional  guaranties  of  freedom  of  the 
press,  for  that  guaranty  does  not  extend  to 
protection  of  him  who  counsels  and  en- 
courages the  violation  of  the  law  as  It  ex- 
ists." " 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  backed  up  his 
conferee  with  the  assertion  that — 

"The  Navy  Department  is  heartily  In  ac- 
cord with  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  Litera- 
ture of  a  nature  subversive  to  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  distributed  in  Increasing 
quantities  in  recent  year  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy.  The  literature,  apparently 
emanathig  from  Communist  organizations, 
seeks  to  undermine  the  morale  of  the  Navy 
by  urging  disloyalty  and  disobedience  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Navy. 

"Existing  law  is  Inadequate  to  curb  this 
propaganda.  The  pamphlets  and  leaflets  are 
carefully  worded  to  rvold  the  Insurrection 
and  sedition  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code 
(U.  S.  C.  title  18,  sees.  4  and  6)  and  the 
publishers  likewise  escape  the  penalties  of 
sections  344  and  345  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  by  avoiding  use  of  the  mails."  " 

Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  legislative  coun- 
sel of  the  American  Legion,  on  behalf  of 
that  organization,  endorsed  the  McCormack 
bill,  as  did  also  Legislative  Counsel  Col. 
Thomas  Klrby.  speaking  on  behalf  ^f  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  Legislative 
Counsel  George  Brobeck,  speaking  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Said  Mr.  Brobeck: 
"We  are  heartily  In  accord  with  this  leg- 
islation, because  we  believe  that  communism 
Is  a  very  definite  menace  to  oixr  national  de- 
fense, and  I  think  a  reading  of  those  pam- 
phlets will  make  you  realize  that  with  that 
sort  of  thing  going  to  the  men.  a  great  num- 
ber of  whom  are  In  their  formative  years, 
the  younger  enlisted  men.  they  are  apt  to 
have  ideas  that  may  become  warped,  regard- 
less of  the  continued  vigilance  of  the  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps."  " 

Testifying  In  favor  of  the  bill,  Brig.  Gen, 
Harry  E.  Knight,  General  Staff,  United  States 
Army,  said,  among  other  things: 

"Various  reports  on  the  activities  of  Com- 
munists received  by  the  War  Department 
contain  statements  along  the  following  lines : 
"In  a  published  article  entitled  "Certain 
Problems  Connected  With  the  Preparation 
for  Underground  Work,"  It  was  stated: 

"  'Finally,  the  fourth  condition  for  accept- 
ance into  the  Communist  International  es- 
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tabllshes  for  all  Communist  parties  the  nec- 
essity of  persistent  systematic  propaganda 
among  the  troops.  In  localities  where  agita- 
tion is  prohibited  by  extrordlnary  law.  It 
should  be  conducted  in  an  Illegal  manner. 
A  refusal  to  perform  such  work  Is  equivalent 
to  betraying  (one's)  revolutionary  duty  and 
Is  Incompatible  with  membership  in  the 
Third  International.' "  " 

Commander  S.  A.  Clement.  United  States 
Navy,  outlined  "some  methods  known  to  be 
used  by  the  Communists  to  contact  Navy 
personnel,  as  follows: 

"Small  groups,  consisting  of.  say  two  men 
and  three  girls,  will  come  aboard  ship  with 
the  regular  crowd  of  visitors  and  sightseers. 
The  men  of  this  group  will  circulate  about 
the  decks,  stuffing  their  handbills  Into  boats, 
behind  ventilators,  and  so  forth,  where  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  eventually  find  them,  read 
them,  and  then  generally  turn  them  over  to 
the  executive  or  the  officer  of  the  deck. 
Meanwhile  the  girls  of  the  group — chosen  for 
their  good  looks — will  be  picking  out  prom- 
ising appearing  enlisted  men.  engaging  them 
In  conversation  with  the  object  of  making 
dates  with  them  ashore  and  working  on  them 
there  to  convert  them  to  the  'cause'  and  thus 
gain  a  recruit  within  the  ship's  company. 
Once  gained,  a  cell  Is  formed  through  which 
others  may  be  talked  over  Into  Joining.  The 
same  general  method  Is  used  at  shore  sta- 
tions. 

"At  boat  landings  and  outside  gates  of 
shore  stations,  men  and/or  women  pickets 
distribute  to  liberty  parties  their  handbills 
and  other  radical  literature. 

"Handbills  are  occasionally  left  at  doors  of 
private  homes,  especially  where  naval  per- 
sonnel are  known  to  reside. 

"While  ashore  on  liberty  our  men  are  often 
urged  to  attend  Communist  meetings,  both 
public  and  at  private  houses.  They  are  ap- 
proached by  these  propagandists  on  the 
streets.  In  parks,  beer  Joints,  and  so  forth. 

"Selected  men  are  trained  at  Communist 
workers'  schools  for  entry  Into  the  services. 
There  are  workers'  schools  In  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  and  In  every  city 
where  there  Is  a  large  Communist  organiza- 
tion. They  are  also  In  New  York  and  Boston. 
One  or  two  members  of  the  secretariat  or  the 
executive  committee  of  the  district  or  section 
have  as  their  specific  duties  the  handling  of 
subversive  activities  within  the  armed  forces. 

"When  a  'cell'  is  once  established  on  board 
a  ship  or  at  a  station  or  In  any  unit  of  the 
armed  forces  they  are  instructed  to  carry  out 
In  general  the  following: 

"1.  To  magnify  and  aggravate  alleged  griev- 
ances and  petty  grievances,  such  as  food,  liv- 
ing conditions,  medical  treatment,  hours  of 
watch,  liberty,  and  In  this  to  create  dissatis- 
faction, disaffection,  and  disloyalty; 

"2.  To  secure  Information  relative  to  train- 
ing, movements.  Improvement  In  equipment, 
etc. 

"The  basic  Idea  behind  this  Is  to  have  ruffl- 
clent  Communists  in  every  organization  of 
the  national  defense.  Including  navy  yards. 
armories,  etc.,  to  have  the  personnel  so  dis- 
loyal that  they  will  not  obey  commands  In 
time  of  emergency.  In  the  navy  yards  and 
arsenals  the  objective  Is  to  have  men  In 
strategic  positions  for  sabotage."  i* 

Senator  Millard  E.  Ttdikgs  Introduced  a 
bin  In  the  Senate  Identical  with  the  McCor- 
mack bill.     Both  failed  of  passage. 

The  Voorhls  Act  of  January  1941  required 
groups  subject  to  foreign  control  to  register 
with  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  SUtes  voted, 
November  9.  1940.  to  dissolve  Its  affiliation 
with    the    Communist    International.    Karl 
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Browder,  the  party's  general  seerttary  and 
national  leader,  on  this  occasion  reaffirmed — 
*••  •  •  the  unshakable  adherence  of  our 
party  to  the  principles  of  proletarian  Inter- 
nationalism In  the  spirit  of  Its  greatest  lead- 
ers and  teachers.  Marx.  Engels.  Lenin.  Stalin, 
as  well  as  the  •  •  •  principles  of  pro- 
letarian Internationalism  to  which  the  life  of 
every  Communist  is  unconditionally  conse- 
crated."" 

Joseph  Zack.  once  high  In  the  councils  of 
the  Comintern,  speaking  of  this  resolution  of 
dissolution,  declared:  ** 

"That  was  Just  a  matter  of  strategy  to  suit 
the  present  circumstances.  The  Communist 
Party,  if  it  would  really  separate  from  the 
Communist  International,  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  a  resolution.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  a  big  fight  Inside,  of  which  the  whole 
public  would  become  aware  in  very  quick 
order.  As  it  Is.  they  Just  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion and  filed  It  somewhere  In  a  little  corner 
and,  wherever  a  case  occurs  In  court,  they 
win  drag  It  out  as  a  technicality.  That  U 
all  that  means." 

V 

Throughout  Its  relatively  brief  hUtory  ths 
United  States  of  America  has  sedulously  ab- 
stained from  attempting,  through  duress  or 
propaganda,  to  Impose  Its  political  Ideolo- 
gies on  alien  peoples.  Even  where,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  we  have  temporarily 
assumed  control  of  foreign  territories  with 
a  view  primarily  to  restoring  orderly  proce- 
dure in  government,  we  have  been  solicitous 
that  their  traditions,  forms,  ceremonies,  laws, 
ordinances,  codes,  and  political  norms  be 
respected  and  availed  of  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  work  in  hand,  the  goal  of  which  has 
been  the  restoration  of  self-government  to 
the  controUed  state.  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Panama,  Nicaragua,  the  Philippine 
Islands — each  are  examples  of  improvements 
wrought,  coercion  suppressed,  promises  kept. 
Even  with  respect  to  the  territory  compris- 
ing the  Panama  Canal  strip,  IndlepuUbly 
American  territory  so  long  as  we  operate  the 
Canal,  we  have  considerately  applied  a  legal 
(California)  code  derived  from  the  same 
source  as  is  the  one  by  which  the  Pana- 
manians ha?e  for  more  than  three  centuries 
been  governed  (Spanish  CivU  Code).  Where 
at  times  there  were  clashes  of  Interpreta- 
tions or  administration,  councils  were  held 
and  the  disputes  were  more  frequently  than 
not  resolved  In  favor  of  the  controlled  entity. 

Not  a  single  Instance  can  be  cited  In  all 
our  history  where  our  citizens,  backed  by  the 
Government,  either  submissively  or  brazenly 
have  Intruded  Into  a  foreign  land  for  the 
purpose  of  convincing  Its  people  that  ours, 
and  ours  alone.  Is  the  ideal  form  of  political 
rule,  while  theirs  Is  an  wrong.  Yet  for  much 
more  than  a  century  this  freedom-loving, 
forbearing,  and  hospitable  Nation  has  been  a 
prey  to  alnrost  every  "Ism."  "archy."  and 
"ology"  conceived  by  the  febrile  mind  of  man. 
It  Is  our  love  of  freedom  and  Innate  com- 
mon sense  which  has  tolerated  these  prose- 
lytizing Interlopers.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, they  have  represented  either  their  own 
Interests  or  private  organizations.  And 
their  Utopias  have  crashed  In  almost  every 
Instance. 

But  since  1919  we  have  been,  at  first  faintly, 
later  deeply,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 
strongest  and  most  ruthless  of  all  the 
"Ists."  the  Communists,  have  been  everywhere 
at  work  within  this  country,  supported  and 
financed  liberally  from  abroad,  and  If  they 
are  able  to  do  so  they  will  penetrate  within 
the  armed  forces  on  which  we  rely  for 
security. 

IXirlng  the  period  of  the  war.  the  psrty 
line  which  Communists  hsve  been  directed  to 
follow  has  been  consonant  with  the  obvious 


*•  Sunday  Worker,  November  17,  1940,  p.  4. 
^  Legal  Documents.  New  York,  vol.  — ,  p. 
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Interests  ot  the  United  St«tcs,  because  In  Nazi 
Germany  we  had  a  coaimm  enemy.  The  aim 
of  overthrowing  our  Govamment  by  force  and 
violence,  In  order  to  »et  up  here  a  Com- 
munist state,  has  not  been  :slble  In  Com- 
munist propaganda  since  the  day  Germany 
mvaded  Russia.  Now,  however,  we  are  en- 
tcrfiig  a  new  era.  In  which  no  one  can  fore- 
see the  turn  of  events.  Groups  of  deter- 
mined Communists  here  have  not  changed 
their  Ideas  and  will  continue,  with  or  with- 
out outside  aid.  to  plot  such  a  revolution 
as  they  think  will  realize  the  Marx-Lenin 
dream,  and  will  stop  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
then  >lm. 


Air  Power  Vital  in  Germany's  Defeat — 
Congressional  Flying  Club  Hears  Gen- 
eral Anderson's  Infonaative  and  Ckal- 
lenfing  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WER  vntciNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  the  Congressional  Flying  Club 
observed  Its  first  anniversary.  It  was 
our  good  fortune  to  hear  Maj.  Gen. 
Frederick  L.  Anderson,  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  In  an  address  which.  I  believe,  all 
Members  of  Congre.'^s — and  the  Amer- 
ican citizens — should  read  carefully. 

General  Anderson  is  one  of  our  top 
airmen.  He  is  a  West  Pointer,  and  has 
distinguished  himself  as  deputy  com- 
mander for  operations  under  General 
Spaatz  in  the  bombing  activities  with  the 
United  States  Strategic  Air  Forces  in 
Europe.    The  speech  follows: 

Team  work,  we  all  Icnow.  won  the  war  in 
Europe — close,  hard-httting  t«am  plays  run 
off  against  a  determined  and  tough  oppon- 
ent— plays  that  were  planned  and  executed 
by  the  Infantry,  and  by  sailors,  and  the 
airmen,  operating  closely  together. 

In  this  war  we  flew  1.689.000  airplane  sor- 
tie*— or  Individual  airplane  trips.  We 
dropped  1,555.000  tons  of  bombs.  Individual 
airmen  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  crossed  enemy 
lines  and  penetrated  deep  Into  German  ter- 
ritory 7.236.562  times.  That  is  equivalent  to 
483  divisions  of  15.000  men  going  "over  the 
top." 

In  this  great  campaign  we  destroyed  30.000 
enemy  aircraft,  we  wrecked  the  German  sys- 
tem of  commuiUcations,  we  virtually  ellml- 
ziatcd  the  oil  industry,  we  raised  hell  with  the 
German  economy. 

To  do  this  we  spent  about  »35.000.00C.OOO. 

But  that  Isn't  the  heaviest  price  we  paid. 

Through  May  31.  1945.  the  Army  Air  Forces 
tn  Europe  suffered  battle  casualties  totaling 
S3.000.  Of  the  total  casualties  suffered  In 
battle  34.000  are  dead.  33.000  are  listed  as 
missing,  and  31.000  are  listed  as  prisoners. 
Final  figures  now  are  being  compUed.  When 
thev  are  completed  we  wUl  find  that  the 
AAP  dead  will  total  between  35,000  and  40.000 
for  the  period  July  1942  to  Jims  1945 — tlie 
S  years  we  were  fighting  In  Europe.  This 
total,  of  course.  Includes  the  Mediterranean 
theater  as  well  as  France  and  Germany. 

These  are  sobering  facta  and  figures — and 
Z  assure  you  the  senior  air  commanders,  are 
well  aware  of  what  they  Imply. 

Now  what  Is  the  background  of  the  story 
et  this  tremendoxM  effort. 

Wtiat  did  we  get  for  our  money — and  th« 
t)loo4  oX  our  men? 


Our  military  dlscusslor  s  xisually  start  with 
what  we  call  the  gituatlca. 

Well,  what  was  the  situation  In  the  air 
war  early  in  August  1942  khen  our  first  group 
was  bombed  up  ready  for  operations  against 
German  targets? 

First  of  all  the  Gem  an  had  mtdlsputed 
control  of  the  air  over  t  le  continent.  That 
was  where  cur  targets  we  -e  located — that  was 
where  our  airmen  were  d(!stined  to  fight. 

The  Royal  Air  Force,  our  ally,  had  come 
up  against  the  German  Air  Force  and  the 
RAP  staff  concluded  that  It  could  not  support 
Its  losses  in  daylight  oper  itions — that  It  must 
turn  to  night  Ixamblng. 

Our  air  war  plan;  thiit  Is.  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  assumed  that  W(  would  cirry  out  a 
series  of  attacks  against  German  Industry — 
that  we  would  embark  upon  a  program  of 
strategic  bombardment.  We  would  hit  the 
bottlenecks  of  the  Gern^an  economic  struc- 
ture. At  that  time  we  were  not  sure  what 
Industries  we  would  stri  Le — so  we  Instructed 
our  intelligence  staffs  to  analyze  the  German 
economy  and  submit  a  entatlve  list  of  pri- 
orities for  considerate  n.  We  wanted  to 
know  where  the  Hun  waj  most  vulnerable. 

Further,  we  were  coni'lnced  that  we  had 
to  reduce  the  German  Al  r  Force.  Large-scale 
amphibious  operations  igalnst  Europe  were 
contemplated.  To  Insm  i  the  success  of  these 
landings,  to  guarantee  1  he  required  lines  of 
supply  and  communicat  on — to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  men  on  th  ;  ground  to  advance 
once  the  beachhead  hal  been  secured— the 
German  Air  Force  had  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  air. 

These  were  moments  lo  pause. 

We  had  to  get  air  supei  iority. 

And  we  couldnt  get  1  by  a  series  of  dog- 
fights over  the  channel    md  France. 

We  had  to  uproot  t!  le  Indtistrlal  struc- 
ture that  supported  the  German  Air  Force. 
The  greater  part  of  thli  Industry  was  deep 
in  Germany. 

To  destroy  It  we  had  to  bomb  with  great 
accuracy.  We  had  to  fly  In  the  daylight  over 
the  Reich. 

Time,  as  usual,  favorel  the  defender.  We 
assumed  that  eventually  we  would  be  on  the 
offense.  If  we  waited  fo^  an  ideal  set  of  cir- 
cumstances— for  our  forces  to  arrive  In  large 
numbers — we  donated  tie  same  amount  of 
time  to  the  Gefftian  to  stiffen  his  defenses, 
to  get  ready  for  the  punch. 

In  a  nutshell,  we  had  to  start  flghtlng. 

And  so  on  August  17,  :  942,  we  sent  out  our 
first  force. 

Omr  beginnings  were  r  lodest.  We  only  had 
4  squadrons  in  England,  of  12  aircraft  each. 
We  had  no  fighters  for  i  rotectlve  cover.  We 
had  to  fly  shallow  penetrations  into  enemy 
territory  to  feel  the  situ  itlon  out;  we  had  to 
walk  before  we  could  nm. 

There  was  another  rcEison  we  felt  we  had 
to  engage  the  enemy  vithout  delay.  This 
was  1942:  American  It  dustry  was  gearing 
up  for  tremeiulous  pro<  uction.  Our  planes 
were  designed  for  prec  sion  bombing;  they 
were  capable  of  long  flights.  They  were 
equipped  to  defend  themselves  against 
enemy  fighters.  Our  cr<  ws  had  been  trained 
to  do  their  jobs. 

But  neither  crews  nor  airplanes  had  t>een 
battle  tested.  And  In  war  battle  Is  the  pay- 
off. 

We  wanted  to  find  oul  where  oiu'  doctrines 
were  right  and  where  t  bey  were  wrong;  we 
wanted  to  know  what  t  le  vulnerable  points 
were  in  our  airplane  design  and  armament. 
It  was  essential  that  we  tell  otir  engineering 
atalTs  at  home  as  promjitly  as  possible  what 
changes  they  should  m^ke  in  the  thousands 
of  planes  then  starting  to  move  down  the 
assembly  lines  of  a  dose 

And  so  we  picked  a 
man  Air  Force — an  op; 
then  had  nm  things  h 
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had  no  battle  experlencei — only  untested  doc- 


trines.    Our  program  called  for  an  attack. 
The  picture  was  hardly  auspicious. 

Much  has  been  written — much  more  will 
be  written — on  what  happened  in  the  months 
that  followed.  We  did  engage  the  German 
Air  Force  and  we  made  the  Hun  fight. 

I  would  like  here  to  tell  you  that  In  my 
opinion  there  are  no  braver  men  In  this 
war  than  those  early  crews  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  who  fought  over  EJurope  against 
terrific  odds — and  without  the  benefit  of 
fighter  protection.  They  well  knew  that  it 
was  their  lot  to  spearhead  an  attack.  They 
knew  that  thousands  of  American  boys  would 
follow  in  their  footsteps  in  the  air,  and  that 
millions  would  fight  on  the  ground  beneath 
them.  And  they  recognized  taat  before  there 
could  ever  be  a  D-day  the  enemy  had  to 
be  driven  from  the  skies.  For  air  superior- 
ity is  a  prerequisite  of  Invasion.  They  knew 
they  had  to  win — that  they  couldnt  be 
Uoked. 

I  have  said  that  our  force  was  small  at 
that  time.  Further  we  had  few  replace- 
ment crews  coming  throtigh.  Some  of  our 
early  groups,  normally  organized  with  four 
squadrons,  were  down  to  two  and  three 
squadrons.  The  messes  were  only  half  full. 
It  was  a  grim  picture.  But  our  formations 
never  were  turned  back  by  the  enemy — the 
crews  fiew  sometimes  on  three  successive 
days. 

These  were  brave  men.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  them. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  impression 
that  our  only  targets  were  the  aircraft  and 
engine  plants  supporting  the  German  Air 
Force.  This  was  our  first  Important  system. 
The  Luftwaffe  had  been  an  important  factor 
In  the  war  in  ETurope.  It  had  to  be  trimmed 
down  to  size.  That  it  was  trimmed  down  is 
history  now — well  known  to  all  of  us.  It 
did  not  operate  effectively  against  the  In- 
vasion fieets  either  in  Normandy  or  in 
southern  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  G.  A.  F.  flew  only  a  small  number  of  sor- 
ties on  the  two  D-days,  I  think  it  was  about 
80  in  southern  France. 

Another  target  system,  perhaps  the  most 
Important,  was  oil.  It  is  no  fable  that  an 
Army  moves  on  fuel.  If  we  could  hit  the 
German  refineries  and  the  storage  depots  It 
was  apparent  to  us,  as  it  will  tie  to  you, 
that  we  would  be  striking  a  telling  blow 
against  all  of  the  German  war  machine.  For 
the  Panzers  required  fuel,  and  the  training 
planes  of  the  Luftwaffe  needed  it.  and,  to 
the  truck  convojrs  supplying  the  Germans  on 
half  a  dozen  fronts,  fuel  was  vital. 

Fuel,  in  fact,  was  a  natural. 

The  story  of  the  fuel  campaign,  like  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  German 
Air  Force  is  a  subject  for  a  full-length  book. 
We  followed  the  progress  of  this  campaign 
step  by  step  while  it  was  being  conducted, 
almost  bomb  by  bomb.  In  addition  to  the 
Eighth  Air  Force,  based  In  England,  the  Fif- 
teenth Air  Force,  as  you  know,  was  located 
on  the  Poggla  plain  In  eastern  Italy  and 
played  a  most  Important  role  in  bringing  the 
full  impact  of  American  air  power  to  bear  on 
the  German  oil  industry — especially  In  con- 
nection with  the  series  of  attacks  carried  out 
against  the  Ploestl  refineries  in  Rumania. 

When  the  war  ended,  needless  to  say.  we 
were  most  anxious  to  investigate  the  targets 
ourselves,  to  talk  to  the  plant  managers  and 
to  responsible  officers  of  the  Germany  Army. 
We  wanted  to  see  what  the  Germans  had  to 
say.    We  wanted  to  see  their  records. 

I  went  to  Germany  myself  and  of  course 
we  sent  teams  of  Intelligence  officers  and 
German-speaking  Interrogators  to  nearly  all 
of  the  points  where  we  felt  we  could  get  th« 
required  information. 

One  doctunent  which  was  seized  was  re- 
vealing. 

It  showed  that  German  stocks  of  aviation 
gasoline  fell  from  600.000  tons  in  May  1944 
to  230.000  tons  in  September  1944  to  84.000 
tons  m  March  1945.    More  revealing,  perhaps. 
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was  the  production  figure  which  had  gons 
from  150.000  tons  per  month  in  May  1944  to 
7.000  tons  in  September  1944  to  40  tons  in 
March  1945. 

We  talked  to  many  of  the  top  Nazis. 

Here  Is  a  question  we  asked  five  of  th* 
leading  German  generals.  I  might  add  that 
we  interrogated  these  genei-als  separately  as 
we  did  hot  want  the  answers  of  one  to  have 
a  bearing  on  the  answers  of  the  others. 

These  are  the  generals  we  Interrogated: 

Colonel  General  von  Vieiinghoff.  Supreme 
Commander  Southwest;  General  Wolff.  Gen- 
eral of  the  SS;  General  Lenielson.  command- 
ing Fourteenth  Army;  Lieutenant  General 
Boehlke,  commanding  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fourth  Division;  Ceneral  Roesener, 
General  of  Wehrkrels  18,  tlie  western  half  of 
Austria. 

This  is  the  question: 

What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  bombing? 

Tliese  are  the  answers: 

Colonel  General  von  Vietlnghoff:  "Insofar 
as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  Italy,  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  Allied  air  attacks 
were  extremely  successful.  This  is  especially 
tru3  with  reference  to  att,acks  on  the  fuel 
industry  which  by  the  end  of  the  war  proved 
to  be  the  decisive  factor." 

General  Wolff:  "Allied  sir  attacks  on  the 
fuel  industry  had  great  effect  and  the  results 
were  cumulative  until  finally,  in  the  last 
months  of  the  war,  the  inlustry  was  almost 
totally  destroyed." 

General  Lemelson:  "The  attacks  on  the 
fuel  industries  were  the  most  important. 
The  results  of  these  attacks  were  perceptible 
m  the  steady  decline  of  (3erman  Air  Force 
effort  in  Italy,  but  particularly  in  an  ever- 
increasing  shortage  of  motor  fuel." 

Lieutenant  General  Boenlke:  'During  the 
first  years  of  the  war  the  Allied  air  attacks 
only  had  a  small  retarding  effect  on  German 
aircraft  and  fuel  productic  n.  but  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  the  continuing  attacks  had  a 
decisive  effect  in  determining  the  course  of 
the  war." 

General  Roesener:  "Air  attacks  forced  de- 
centralization of  the  aircraft  Industry  and 
consequently  affected  production  possibili- 
ties. In  the  fuel  industry  there  occurred 
almost  a  total  stoppage  in  the  late  stages  of 
the  war." 

The  outstanding  thing  you  will  note  in 
these  separate  answers  is  that  fuel  is  men- 
tioned in  each  case.  Von  Vletinghoff  calling 
it  "the  decisive  factor." 

Recently  a  friend  of  mlae  in  the  Engineer 
Corps  returned  from  Ger  nany  and  told  me 
that  he  was  surprised  to  nee  that  many  fac- 
tories and  industrial  f£.cllitie8  were  still 
standing. 

In  planning  and  carrying  out  its  strategic 
bombardment  program  tie  Army  Air  Forces 
selected  certain  well  defined  objectives  more 
properly  termed  targe ^  systems.  As  we  saw 
it  these  were  the  bottlen«!Cks.  Once  we  had 
determined  on  these  systems  we  adhered 
rather  religiously  to  a  policy  of  continuing 
attacks  against  these  obje<:tive8.  Perhaps  the 
best  two  examples  are  o:l  and  communica- 
tions. The  vital  nature  cf  these  two  systems 
readily  is  apparent. 

Now,  having  commlttfd  ourselves  to  at- 
tacking oU  and  communications  it  would 
have  ijeen  a  grave  error  indeed  to  have  de- 
viated from  these  targets  in  the  middle  of 
the  campaign.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
given  the  enemy  time  to  (^atch  his  breath,  to 
improvise,  to  disperse  and,  partially,  to  make 
his  losses  good.  In  strategic  bombardment 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  sustained  attacks 
to  Insure  that  there  U  no  iadustrlal  recupera- 
tion or  recovery.  Bo  we  kept  hammering 
away  at  oil,  communlcatlcns  and  a  few  other 
systems.  This  meant  thit  many  large  in- 
dustries, for  example  power,  chemicals,  ma- 
chlue  tools  and  aluminum  virtually  were  un- 
touched by  our  bombers.  But  to  have  gone 
after  all  these  other  miscellaneous  industries 
obviously  would  have  diverted  our  effort  and 


would  have  been  a  most  tmeconomlcal  appli- 
cation of  available  forces. 

I  mention  this  here  because  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  people  returning  from  Germany 
state  that  they  have  seen  factories  which 
relatively  were  untouched  by  air  attack. 
When  you  visit  Germany  as  I  did  you  like- 
wise win  see  these  factories — but  when  you 
start  to  study  the  oil  industry  or  the  German 
aircraft  industry  or  communications  you  will 
observe  the  full  Impact  of  the  air  attacks. 

We  are  not  willing  to  say  for  sure  that  the 
systems  we  selected  were  the  perfect  ones.  A 
score  of  others  was  considered  including 
power,  machine  tool  manufacturing  and 
many  others.  It  is  p>osslble  that  similar  re- 
sults could  have  been  obtained  by  attacking 
systems  other  than  oil  and  communications. 
But  from  the  intelligence  we  had  at  hand 
those  two  appeared  to  be  the  most  vtilnerable 
points  for  attacks.  I  frankly  feel  that  they 
were  the  best  and  that  the  final  record  will 
show  that  they  were  the  best.  We  do  know 
that  at  the  end  of  the  Italian  campaign  due 
as  to  lack  of  fuel  German  tanks  were  being 
towed  with  oxen  and,  as  far  as  strategic  mo- 
bility ^  V5  concerned,  we  know  that  in  Sep- 
tember 1944  it  took  a  German  Infantry  unit 
between  12  and  18  days  to  go  by  rail  from 
Verona  to  Milan,  a  distance  of  about  185 
miles. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  th* 
German  Air  Force.  I  would  like  to  make 
one  comment  here  on  the  main  difference 
between  the  GAP  and  the  Royal  Air  Force 
and  the  American  Air  Force. 

The  German  Air  Force  looked  good  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  Which  is  to  say  it 
always  looked  good  wher  it  was  winning. 
The  American  Air  Force  and  the  Royal  Air 
Force  also  looked  good  under  those  condi- 
tions. But  here  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence— the  RAF  and  our  own  AAF  never 
looked  better  than  when  they  were  fighting 
under  terrific  odds,  when  they  were  losing— 
If  ycu  like.  The  Prime  Minister  of  England 
often  has  referred  to  that  small  group  of 
airmen  of  the  RAP  that  turned  the 
Luftwaffe  back  during  England's  dark  hours. 
In  the  AAF  I  don't  think  that  our  Air 
Force  and  our  airmen  ever  looked  better  than 
when  on  the  way  to  Schwelnfurt  they  lost 
60  airplanes  to  enemy  action — carried  out  a 
successful  attack  and  were  ready  to  fight  the 
next  day.  On  the  Schwelnfurt  mission  on* 
squadron  was  whittled  down  to  a  single  air- 
craft which  carried  on  and  bomlied  the 
target  as  assigned  and  then  flew  home — 
alone. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  no  force  of 
American  bombers  ever  was  turned  back 
from  an  assigned  target  by  enemy  action. 

In  -coptrast  with  the  record  of  the  RAF 
and  the  AAF,  the  German  Air  Force  did 
not  appear  at  its  best  when  fighting  against 
heavy  odds.  The  fighting  quality  of  the 
German  Air  Force  went  Into  a  progressive  de- 
cline which  started  when  the  Hun  lost  com- 
plete domination  of  the  skies  over  Europe. 
It  definitely  was  not  made  of  the  same  stuff 
cs  the  RAF  and  the  AAF.  When  the 
GAP  hit  the  skids — when  it  was  up  against 
tough  opposition — when  it  had  lost  the  initi- 
ative—it  went  downhill  rapidly. 

Most  of  my  remarks  have  \>etn  concerned 
with  the  heavy-bomber  picture — with  stra- 
tegic aviation. 

Here  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the 
light  and  fighter  bombers,  the  shorter-range 
planes  that  were  employed  in  cooperation 
with  the  Army. 

We  had  tactical  air  commands  with  each 
army.  Each  had  several  groups  mostly  of 
fighters  and  fighter  boml>er8.  Their  role  was 
to  fight  in  cooperation  with  the  man  on  the 
ground,  to  give  protection  and  assistance  to 
the  armored  columns,  to  conduct  reconnais- 
sance, to  knock  out  whatever  enemy  air  op- 
position might  appear — to  interdict  the  en- 
emy lines  of  communication  and  supply,  in 
general  to  assist  the  advance  and  to  give  M 


much  freedom  to  the  ground  commander  as 
possible. 

General  Patton  had  one  of  these  tactical 
air  commands  with  his  army.  It  proved  to 
be  !i  busy  little  Air  Force. 

When  Patton  broke  through  and  started 
his  historic  drive  very  often  be  moved  20 
miles  a  day.  And  he  is  not  one  to  worry 
about  the  problems  created  by  rapid  advance. 
As  his  army  streake^i  forward  they  became, 
almost  hourly,  further  from  the  bases  used 
by  the  fighter  bombers.  Communications 
and  command  were  complicated,  to  say  the 
least. 

However,  control  was  maintained  satisfac- 
torily, and  in  addition  to  the  usual  missions 
General  Patton  called  upon  General  Wey- 
land.  his  air  commander,  to  give  protection 
to  his  exposed  right  flank  along  the  Loire 
during  a  critical  period  of  the  advance. 

Developed  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  the 
American  grouud-alr  team  proved  in  Franco 
to  be  the  undoing  of  the  Germans.  For  30 
days.  General  Weyland's  Nineteenth  Tactical 
Air  Command  movcKl  ahead  with  the  Third 
Army  without  pause.  Six  days  after  it  went 
into  operation,  all  Brittany  had  been  con- 
quered except  for  tlu-ee  beleagured  poru, 
9  days  later  one  Jaw  of  the  Faiaise-Argentan 
trap  had  l>een  clamped  shut,  in  another  week 
the  Seine  was  crossed  above  and  below  Paris, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  first  month  this  air- 
ground  combination  was  fighting  within  60 
miles  of  Germany.  In  August  alone.  General 
Weyland.  the  commander,  moved  hi*  head- 
quarters five  times. 

To  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  scale  of  effort— 
Nineteentli  Tactical  Air  Command  attached 
to  the  Third  Army  flex  a  toUl  of  13.000  flghtcr- 
bomljer  sorties  in  August  or  about  430  s.irtie* 
a  day.  Our  losses  were  114  aircraft — our 
claims  against  enemy  aircraft  229.  Pilots* 
claims  against  ground  targets  include  de- 
struction or  damaging  of  the  following:  4.058 
motor  vehicles.  466  tanits  and  other  armored 
vehicles.  246  locomotives.  3.000  railroad  cars. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Nineteenth  Tactical 
Air  Command.  You  understand,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  is  typical  of  ail  these  commands — 
each  Army  having  one. 

Air  Force  terms — like  most  specialized 
terms — are  not  very  descriptive. 

We  speak  of  squadrons  and  group*  and 
^Ings — air  divisions  and  air  forces.  Our 
wing  and  air-division  organizations  are  not 
always  uniform.  It  is  our  practice  to  organ- 
ize whatever  force  we  can  administer  and 
fight  efficiently.  This  varies  somewhat  In 
the  different  theater*. 

A  squadron  in  heavy  bombardment  con- 
sists of  12  airplanes  plus  8  In  reserve, 
or  15.  Four  squadrons  equal  one  group. 
Three  to  flve  group*  comprise  a  wing,  and 
In  the  Eighth  Air  Force  we  had  flv*  wing* 
In  an  air  division.  The  Eighth  Air  Force 
consisted  of  three  divisions. 

The  highest  air  headquarter*  in  Europe, 
General  Spaatz's,  wa«  called  United  State* 
Strategrlc  Air  Force*  in  Europe.  Prior  to 
returning  to  the  Air  Staff  I  served  in  USSTAF, 
as  we  called  it,  as  General  SpaaU's  Deputy 
Commander  for  Operations.  The  American 
Air  Forces  in  Europe  were,  as  you  know,  the 
Eighth.  Ninth.  Twelfth,  and  Fifteenth.  The 
Eighth  was  based  In  England,  the  Ninth  in 
France,  the  Twelfth  was  in  north  Italy  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  Fifteenth  wa* 
in  southeastern  Italy. 

As  the  commanding  officer  of  one  of  our 
wings  has  15.000  men  In  his  command,  I 
usually  compare  a  wing  to  an  infantry  dlvl- 
tjon — two  wing*  to  a  corps,  and  an  air  divi- 
sion to  an  army.  Thus  the  Eighth  Air  Force, 
which  had  three  air  divisions,  would  be  ■lml« 
lar,  roughly,  to  an  Army  group. 

At  the  end  of  AprU  1945  the  Army  Air 
Forces  had  18,428  airplanes  deployed  to  tight 
the  Germans.  The  greatest  *ingle  day'*  ac- 
tivity— a^d  the  Germans  would  know  about 
this— was  on  June  6,  1944,  D-day,  wlien  9j9d* 
sorties  were  flown. 
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Bftrller  In  thU  Ulk  I  referred  to  the  com- 
nenu  of  Von  Vletlnghoff  and  Wolff,  and  a 
lew  other  of  the  mere  prominent  Oerman 
genetfcU.  on  the  effectiveness  of  air  attack. 

In  the  final  analysU  I  am  an  Air  Forc« 
officer  and  It  aeemed  to  me  more  authentic 
If  I  let  these  top  Germans  do  the  talking 
on  thU  score — especialiy  as  we  have  them  In 
a  position  now  where  we  can  get  to  them  a 
UtUe  easier  than  we  could  a  few  months  ago. 
I  have  noticed  when  talking  to  the  top 
Germans  and  In  reading  the  interrogations  of 
others  that  there  are  several  big  "Us"  in  their 
statements. 

They  reveal  that  the;  had  other  Intentions, 
that  they  had  great  hv>pes  for  these  plan*  but 
unfortunately,  for  them,  they  were  not  able 
to  carry  them  out  due  to  lack  of  fuel,  lack  of 
mobility,  or  for  some  slniilar  rea.v)n. 

That  they  were  unable  to  pursue  these  am- 
bitious alternative  plans  Is  due  almost  en- 
tirely, according  to  their  statements,  to  the 
fact  that  our  Air  Forces  had  them  pinned 
down  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  In 
assessing  the  over-all  effect  of  the  air  effort 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  In 
addition  to  our  victories  against  the  German 
Air  Force,  against  oil  and  communications. 
the  Oerman  High  Command  definitely  was 
limited  the  minute  It  lost  control  of  the  air. 
To  say  the  least.  It  no  longer  had  freedom  of 
•ctlon. 

When  the  final  history  Is  written  the  effect 
of  the  efforts  of  our  Air  Forces  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  German  general  staff  will  fill.  I 
feel  sure,  an  Important  chapter,  perhaps  the 
most  important. 

I  have  discTJ8«ed  brleffy  several  t>-pes  of  air 
operations — strategic  bombing  of  German  in- 
dustry, and  the  role  of  oxir  Tactical  Air  Force 
in  giving  air  cooperation  to  the  Army. 

There  are  other  aspects  at  the  air  war. 
Time  doea  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of 
them  all.  However,  I  would  like  to  mention 
•upply  dropping. 

From  the  time  the  Germans  overran  Eu- 
rope to  the  end  of  the  war.  he  never  was  able 
to  subjugate  completely  the  valiant  Partisan 
groupa  that  carried  on  guerrilla  warfare  and 
underground  activity  and  sabotage. 

The  men  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  felt  very 
close  to  these  groups,  for  they  played  a  lead- 
ing role  In  helping  us  to  recover  the  members 
of  our  crews  that  had  parachuted  behind 
•nemy  lines.  And  so  when  we  were  assigned 
the  task  of  supplying  these  outposu  of  re- 
ciatance  we  undertook  It  with  enthusiasm 
mnd  aeal — from  the  headquarters  staff  down 
to  the  operational  crews. 

For  the  most  part  we  tised  troop  carrier 
■quadrons  for  thU  work.  They  flew  C-47 
pUnea  similar  to  the  air  liners  flown  on  the 
domestic  routes.  I  might  add  that  these  air- 
planca  are  sot  armed. 

But  the  crews  would  slip  behind  the  enemy 
Unas  or  fly  direct  to  some  Island  of  resistance 
and  drop  the  cargo.  When  It  was  possible  to 
land  In  some  promising  field  they  did  so  and 
frequently  returned  with  a  plane  load  of 
wounded  and  tired  Partisans.  Supply  drop- 
ping was  widespread.  We  dropped  to  the 
forces  of  Marshal  Tito  In  Yugoslavia,  to  the 
Maquis  In  aouthern  France,  and  In  Rauta 
Barole.  and  to  the  luilans  In  north  Italy. 
All  tyj>e8  of  supplies  were  dropped — food, 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  arms,  and  ammu- 
nnion. 

I  talked  to  the  pilots  of  one  of  these  troop 
carrier  planes  in  Italy  only  a  few  months  ago. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  on  Ave  types  of  oper- 
ations in  6  weeks.  He  had  dropped  fX9.- 
troopers  In  Greece,  had  flown  supplies  to  the 
Partisans  In  France,  had  evacuated  some  of 
otir  wounded  from  Tugoslavla,  had  dropped 
medical  supplies  in  north  Italy,  and  had  gone 
to  Burma  to  take  part  In  airborne  operations 
there.  His  next  aaalgnnfient.  be  was  told,  was 
to  go  to  Tehran  In  Persia,  where  he  expected 
to  base  while  h«  flew  Important  supplies  to 
•■r  Army  Air  Force  station  In  the  Ukraine. 

I  will  long  reaoDcmber  his  parting  comment 
to  me  aa  he  atartcd  off:  "There  Is  a  lot  oC 
flNUbUlty  built  into  this  airplane." 


Mr.  Speaker 
bers  of  the 
It  is  our  hope  that 
and  their  staffs  will 
tlon.    Officers  are  as 
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there  ire  now  118  mem- 
Congress  onal  Flying  Club, 
alditional  members 
oin  our  organiza- 
f  )llows: 


OmCBXS  OF  THE  Col»CH«  BSIONAL  PlTINO  CltJB 

President,  Represents  tlve  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph (Democrat.  West  Virginia). 

Vice  president.  RepreaenUtlve  Karl  Stefan 
(Republican,  Nebraska). 

Secretary.  Mrs.  AlUne  I  [.  Dozler  (Lotiisiana), 
Committee  on  Claims. 

Treasurer.  Representative  Fred  Bradley 
(Republican,   Michigan 


MZMBzas  or  boasd 


Ler(»y 


Representative   Evan 
XUlnol£). 

Representative  Richard 
Arizona ) . 

Representative  J 
can.  California). 

Representative     Clali 
California) . 

Repre-sentatlve  Carl 
California). 

Representative  Rober 
llcan.  Colorado) 

Miss  Marcella  Langd^n 
resentative    Harris    El 
Oregon). 


or  DOLBCTORS 

Howell    (Republican, 


Harless  (Democrat, 

Johnson  (Republl- 

Engle     (Democrat. 

Inshaw  (Republican, 

F.  Rockwell  (Repub- 


(secretary  to  Rep- 
sworth.    Republican, 


Many  Complaints  Bt(t  Not  Mach  Action 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MicaiCAN 

Thursday,  Ji  ne  2S.  1945 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  |U3»RK3ENTATIVES 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
Jeave  to  extend  my  re  narks,  I  Include  the 
following  timely  editjrlal  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune: 

MAirr  COMTLAINTS,    WOT  MtTCH   ACTION 

■omebody  unfamlUv  with  Washington 
during  the  last  12  yeara  would  be  mystified  tt 
ha  read  the  Conorxssional  Record  for  the 
flrat  time.  The  debates  reported  and  the 
■tatements  Inserted  Injthe  appendix  are  full 
Of  grousing  and  complaining.  Yet.  every  time 
a  vote  Is  taken  to  extend  the  existence  or 
powers  of  the  particular  agencies  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  complaint,  the  majority 
required  is  forthcoming. 

Here,  for  example.  «n  page  A2839  of  the 
Raroao,  is  the  complalpt  of  a  woman  store- 
keeper In  Michigan  ab^ut  the  treatment  she 
racelved  when  haled   t)efore  the  OPA  price 

Kiel.  The  charge  #as  that  Old  Dutch 
anser  was  priced  bylthe  store  at  11  cents. 
whereas  the  OPA  oaUttig  price  was  9  cents. 
Out  of  all  the  Itema  dffered  for  sale  by  the 
ftore.  this  was  the  only  one  OPA  found  which 
tfld  not  conform  with  the  provisions  of  Its 
thousands  of  ukases. 

The  woman  etoreketper  was  kept  waiting 
for  56  mlnutea  before  being  granted  a  hear- 
ing. Bhe  waa  then,  ordtred  to  fill  out  a  "vio- 
lation admission"  on  tpreat  of  OPA  "to  send 
tha  caaa  In  to  Detroit  for  action."  With 
that  threat  of  punltlVe  action,  she  signed 
the  OPA  confession.  When  she  returned  to 
bar  store,  she  found  iout  that  no  cleanser 
had  been  aold  at  this  above -celling  price. 
OPA.  however,  has  herj  In  the  tolls.  It  could 
fine  her  or  luspeiul  hcf  from  business. 

With  this  example  o<  how  the  agency  treats 
good  Americana  like  criminals,  even  though 
tbay  have  contemplated  no  willful  violation 
at  tha  rules  and  hav^  In  fact,  committed 
Bona,  the  Hoosc  a  few  days  later  extended 
tha  Ufa  ot  OPA  1  T«ari  8uch  restrictions  as 
X«ti»  placed  on  lt«  af^^na  are  Beanlnglss^ 


Most  of  them  will  be  invoked.  If  at  all,  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agrtcultinre.  who.  like  the 
rest  of  the  administration  and  the  OPA  bu- 
reaucracy, is  a  faithful  New  Dealer. 

The  discussion  on  every  appropriations 
bill  shows  not  only  a  tremendctis  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  the  departments  and 
bureaus,  but  that  the  bureaucrats  have  an 
almost  unlimited  power  of  discretion  In  de- 
termining how  the  money  allotted  them  by 
Congress  Is  to  be  spent.  The  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Service,  for  example.  Is  permitted  to 
epend  $21,000,000  on  activities  It  says  are  so 
confidential  that  It  dare  not  tell  anybody 
what  it  Is  up  to.  This  Is  the  organization 
of  uniformed  malingerers  and  super-sleuths 
whose  director,  since  promoted  to  major  gen- 
eral, had  his  briefcase  full  of  confidential 
documents  pilfered  from  him  by  a  bush 
league  spy  In  the  Balkans. 

Complaints  about  the  War  Labor  Board, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
Lend-Lease  Administration,  and  dozens  of 
other  agencies  abound  In  the  debates  on  the 
floor,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  moment  of 
action  the  loyal  New  Deal  majority  votes  the 
money  and  authority  with  a  whoop  and  a 
holler.  Frequently  some  alleged  Republicans, 
most  of  them  from  the  East,  are  to  be  found 
voting  with  them. 

The  people  are  getting  a  little  weary  of 
those  In  and  out  of  Congress  who  are  con- 
tinually protesting,  but  won't  use  their  votes 
to  do  anything  about  It.  They  remind  us  of 
querulous  old  women.  The  question  arises: 
Why  doesn't  somebody  ever  do  something 
about  It? 


Pony  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  by  remarks  In  the  Rbcord.  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  June  22,  1945: 

PONT  PATaionsM 

Administration  officials  generally  have  not 
had  the  effrontery  to  attempt  an  explanation 
of  the  Federal  policy  that  permits  horse- 
raclng  and  the  rail  and  highway  transporta- 
tion of  racing  animals  and  race-track 
patrons.  Most  of  them  have  better  sense 
than  to  try  to  defend  this  Inexplicable  ten- 
derness toward  a  bUIlon -dollar  betting  busl- 
neas  at  a  time  when  It  Is  using  communica- 
tions facilities  desperately  required  by  the 
War. 

The  exception  Is  the  War  Committee  on 
Conventions  which  has  tried  to  explain  the 
Whole  thing  to  protesting  Minnesota  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  They  would  look  better 
If  they  hadn't  tried.  The  committee's  state- 
ment says: 

"The  appeals  of  the  Director  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  for  the  cessation 
Of  horse  racing  and  for  the  elimination  of 
|roup  meetings  not  necessary  to  the  progress 
Of  the  war  are  entirely  separate  and  apart. 
The  horse-racing  ban  was  for  the  purpose  of 
curbing  absenteeism  in  war  plants.  With  the 
cessation  of  war  In  Ehirope  and  consequent 
eut-backs  in  war  materials,  the  question  of 
absenteeism  has  become  unimportant." 

This  Is  a  lame,  stupid.  Inaccurate,  and  mis- 
leading explanation. 

The  whole  transportation  problem,  to  the 
first  place.  Is  one  major  problem  of  which 
conventions,  races,  State  fairs,  and  other 
functions  which  require  transportation  are 
but  phases. 


The  purpose-  of  the  horse-racing  ban  was 
not  solely  that  of  curbing  absenteeism.  When 
he  imposed  this  ban  on  December  23,  James 
F.  Bj-rnes,  then  Director  of  War  Mobilization, 
requested  WPB  and  ODT  "to  take  such  steps 
as  fall  within  their  power  to  prevent  the  use 
of  critical  materials,  services,  and  transporta- 
tion In  the  operation  of  these  tracks". 

The  ban  was  aimed  at  transportation  as 
well  as  at  other  Interferences  with  the  war 
effort.  And  the  transportation  problem  that 
exls*^d  then  Is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
transportation  problem  that  exists  now.  The 
committee's  statement  on  this  point  Is  un- 
true. 

It  also  is  untrue  that  "absenteeism  has  be- 
come unimportant."  The  committee  differs 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
this  point.  He  has  publicly  and  repeatedly 
appealed  to  workers  to  stick  to  their  Jobs 
from  which  the  race  tracks  are  enticing  them 
by  the  thousands.  The  question  of  absentee- 
ism 13  unimportant.  Is  It  unimportant  that 
we  continue  to  produce  for  the  full-scale  war 
that  Is  going  on  In  the  Pacific? 

What  a  task  It  Is  to  attempt  to  keep  a 
people  on  the  Job.  devoted  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  willing  to  sacrifice  to  further  Its 
success,  anxious  over  all  the  related  prob- 
lems of  production  at  home,  when  Govern- 
ment agencies  tell  the  people  that  It  Is  no 
longer  Important  that  they  stick  to  their 
work. 

The  administration's  racing  policy  Is  a 
Ecandal.  It  cannot  be  defended  on  any 
ground.  It  Is  diverting  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war-communlcatlons  facilities  for 
which  there  Is  a  desperate  need.  It  Is  tying 
up  rail  and  highway  equipment  needed  to 
handle  troops  and  30,000  miles  of  telegraph 
wire  needed  to  handle  messages.  It  Is  tying 
them  up  as  effectively  as  If  the  enemy 
reached  across  the  ocean  and  Interdicted 
them  by  bombing  and  shelling.  It  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  weakening  of  morale  and 
to  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  make  other 
sacrifices.  Can  the  people  be  blamed  for 
reasoning  that  a  war  that  Is  not  serious 
enough  to  call  for  an  end  to  horse  racing  Is 
not  eerious  enough  to  call  for  the  end  of 
conventions  and  public  gatherings  of  other 
sorts? 

A  straightforward  and  courageous  rebuff 
to  the  unspeakable  combination  of  upper- 
crust  and  underworld  that  has  high  pre- 
assured  misguided  officials  Into  authorizing 
horse  racing  would  be  worth  almost  as  much 
to  morale  at  home,  and  among  the  fighting 
forces  as  another  Okinawa  victory.  Is  It  too 
much  to  ask? 


Russia  Should  Be  Encouraged,  Not 
Antagonized 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuance attacks  against  Russia  might 
be  justified  if  there  was  any  real  evidence 
that  the  so-called  Communists  had  not 
been  100  percent  loyal  and  had  not  co- 
operated in  every  way  in  bringing  about 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  These  critics 
and  alarmists  in  their  deep  prejudice 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  young  American  men 
will  be  saved  if  Russia  is  permitted  to 
cooperate  in  defeating  the  Japs.  It  is 
Indeed  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  some 
peoplj.  even  in  high  places,  are  so  un- 
warrantedly  prejudiced,  but  despite  their 


talk  and  the  dissemination  of  misinfor- 
mation I  hope  it  will  have  no  bearing  on 
Russia  in  continuing  to  cooperate  in  de- 
vious ways  to  eliminate  the  Jap  danger. 

I  was  much  impressed  in  reading  the 
speech  of  our  able,  fearless,  and  patri- 
otic Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Har- 
old L.  Ickes,  and  others,  delivered  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  given  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Mann,  a  gentleman  who  has  strenuously 
combated  nazism.  I  feel  that  the 
speech  of  Secretary  Ickes  was  most  time- 
ly as  we  have  in  this  country  some  mis- 
guided gentlemen  who  have  perverted 
views  and  who  seem  to  feel  that  we  are 
at  war  with  Russia  instead  of  with  Ja- 
pan, and  I  hope  that  more  outstanding 
Americans  will  combat  this  anti-Russian 
propaganda. 

Under  the  leave  granted  to  me,  I  In- 
sert a  newspaper  article  commenting 
on  the  speeches  of  Secretary  Ickes  and 
others  attending  the  testimonial  dinner 
which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
membership  and  to  the  country.  The 
article  Is  as  follows: 

Anti-Russian  Talk  Assailed  bt  Ickes — Wht 
Should  UNrrto  States  Want  To  Fight  Re- 
cent Ally.  He  Asks  at  Dinner  to  Mann — 
Authuk   Warns    or    Power — It   Is   Easilt 
Used  Seutshlt,  He  Sats 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
speaking  last  night  at  a  dinner  to  Thomas 
Mann.  Nobel  prize  winner  In  literature,  as- 
sailed those  who  conduct  a  "whispering  cam- 
paign" against  Russia  designed  to  make  us 
"suspicious  and  nervous."     Asking  why  we 
should  prepare  to  fight  our  recent  ally,  he 
declared  that  Russia's  paramount  need  was 
for  peace  and  that  she  had  no  reason  for  war 
with  the  United  States. 

Sponsored  by  the  Nation  Associates,  the 
dinner  was  held  In  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to  mark  the  seventieth 
birthday  on  June  6  of  Dr.  Mann,  who  found 
a  haven  here  from  Nazi  oppression. 

Chairman  of  the  dinner  committee  was 
Robert  E.  Sherwood,  playwright  and  overseas 
director  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  and 
other  speakers  Included  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter.  Dr.  Mann.  Dr.  Juan 
Negrln.  Prime  Minister  of  Spain's  last  re- 
publican government;  WllUam  L.  Shlrer. 
foreign  correspondent  and  commentator,  and 
Freda  Klrchwey,  editor  of  the  Nation. 
aussiA  called  vttal  to  peace 
Referring  to  Russia  as  "that  great  nation, 
without  whose  cooperation  there  can  be  no 
peace."  Mr.  Ickes  declared: 

"What  Russia  needs  more  than  anything 
else  m  the  world  Is  peace,  a  peace  that  would 
aUow  her  time  to  develop  her  enormous 
resources,  to  build  up  her  ravaged  Industry 
and  to  restore  her  devasUted  lands." 

The  whisperers  In  the  campaign  to  "stir 
up  suspicions  and  foment  fear  and  hate"  of 
Russia,  Mr.  Ickes  asserted,  were  the  same 
pseudo-patriots  who  before  the  war  "went 
up  and  down  the  land  'Llndberghlng'  that 
Hitler  not  only  had  no  felonious  designs  upon 
us  but  that  he  could  not  attack  us  even  If 
he  had  such  Intentions." 

He  acknowledged  that  In  the  working  out 
of  the  terms  of  world  peace,  "we  will  have 
honest  differences  of  opinion  with  Russia,  as 
well  as  with  other  countries,"  but  declared 
there  would  be  no  difficulties  that  could  not 
be  overcome  by  "patience  and  understand- 
ing and  by  adhering  at  all  times  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  great  utterance  embodied  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  'Do  unto  others 
as   ye   would    that    others   should   do   unto 

you."  " 

Mr.  Ickes  said  there  were  those  among  us 
who  were  bent  on  preventing  the  peace  from 
being  more  than  a  short-lived  armistice,  but 
that  Instead  of  openly  avowing  their  purpose 
they  posed  as  "patriots  undeflled." 


"They  love  America  so  tenaciously,"  he 
said,  "that  they  cannot  find  any  other  coim- 
try  that  Is  fit  to  associate  with  America,  even 
In  the  Interest  of  a  peace  that  cannot  be 
forged  or  endure  except  upon  the  basis  of 
association  and  mutuality." 

Mr.  Ickes  said  the  "firs*,  and  greatest  task- 
confronting  us  In  the  making  of  a  lasting 
peace  was  the  punishment  of  those  responsi- 
ble "for  the  bestiality  which  befouled  the 
whole  of  Europe  for  so  long."  But  this,  he 
declared,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
even  the  Germans  were  deserving  of  our  help 
In  the  coming  winter  crisis. 

"Cold  and  hunger  will  stalk  through  west- 
em  Europe  this  fall  and  winter."  he  warned. 
"Unless  we  move  quickly  and  vigorously  a 
million  or  more  people  may  be  expected  to 
die  of  privation  in  Swlt2crland.  France.  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Italy  the  coming  winter.** 

MANN    EULOGIZES    ROOEXVIXT 

Bespeaking  his  gratitude  and  love  for  the 
late  President  Roosevelt,  "that  great  states- 
man whom  we  mourn  and  whom  we  shall 
never  cease  to  mourn."  Dr.  Mann  said  he  was 
turning  his  address  of  thanks  into  a  tribute 
"to  him  who  for  all  of  us  Incarnated  the 
hopes  of  mankind  In  a  great  personality." 

America  today,  as  the  preponderant  world 
power  with  Russia,  stands  at  the  crossroads. 
Dr.  Mann  declared. 

"Let  us  not  evade  this  fact."  he  said.  "Such 
an  immense  military  potential  always  In- 
volves a  great  danger  and  a  great  temptation. 
It  can  be  used  In  the  old  selfish  spirit  of 
economic  exploitation  and  oppression,  that  Is 
to  say.  In  the  spirit  of  Imperialism — or  It  can 
be  conceived  as  a  mandate  to  leadership  and 
to  the  service  of  the  common  cause  of  man- 
kind." 

Dr.  Mann  envisaged  defeat  for  representa- 
tives of  the  "old  order,"  those  who,  he  said, 
were  attempting  to  frustrate  America's  "hu- 
manitarian leadership. "  and  saw  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  those  who  desire  to  go  forward  In 
the  development  and  fulfillment"  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Expressing  pride  In  his  recently  acquired 
citizenship.  Dr.  Mann  said: 

"I  am  no  longer  a  guest  In  this  country, 
I  am  one  of  Its  citizens.  I  can  say  'we'  when  I 
speak  of  America,  and  I  say  It  with  pride.  I 
suffer  when  'we*  occasionally  create  the  ap- 
pearance that  we  want  at  bottom  to  preserve 
the  fascism  that  we  have  defeated — as  a  bul- 
wark against  the  Imminent  socialization  of 
democracy,  of  which  we  are  afraid.  I  know 
that  such  an  appearance  Is  not  according  to 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  the  nation  of 
Roosevelt:  It  does  not  wish  to  retrogress  from 
democracy,  but  to  go  forward  In  Its  develop- 
ment and  fulfillment.  And  as  this  people 
wills,  so  will  It  be." 

Justice  Frankfurter  declared  that  Dr.  Mann 
symbolized  events  and  principles  "that  can 
hardly  fall  to  remain  forever  among  the  great 
stories  In  the  destiny  of  man."  He  argued 
for  the  Inseparability  of  art  and  politics, 
stating  his  view  that  "for  artists  to  be  un- 
political Is  to  surrender  to  those  who  reject 
the  rights  of  free  Inquiry  and  of  the  free 
play  of  the  mind,  the  determination  of  ths 
direction   of  society." 


Petition  of  American  Merchant  Seamen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1945 

Mr.    MARCANTONIO.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


t 
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the  Rscoio.  I  include  the  following  peti- 
tion: 

We  the  urderstgned  CougTwmen  memo- 
rialize the  President  of  the  ITnlted  States  to 
grant  the  following  petition  of  American 
merchant  seamen.  Their  faithful  fulfill- 
ment ai  their  pledge  to  deliver  the  goods 
entitles  them  to  this  consideration. 

••Our  wartime  take -home  wages  conal^fted 
of  basic  wages  plus  bonus  gratuities.  The 
bonus  payments  were  made  because  of  our 
substandard  basic  wages,  and  the  urgency  of 
maintaining  manpower  supply. 

"Our  total  take-home  was  barely  enough 
to  maintain  the  minimum  standard  of  liv- 
ing. Thla  total  take-home  has  at  all  times 
been  beJow  that  of  shor»-slde  workers. 

"Since  VE-day  the  Maritime  War  Emer- 
gency Board  has  ordered  the  elimination  of 
th«  bonus  where  the  war  hazards  were  be- 
lieved reduced. 

"This  reduction  becomes  effective  as  of 
July  18. 

"The  hourly  wage  rate  of  ordinary  seamen 
Is  34  cents  per  hour,  that  of  skilled  able- 
bodied  seamen  Is  41  cents  These  hourly 
wages  are  below  the  substandard  hourly  wage 
rate  of  65  cents,  declared  necesskry  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  to  maintain  the 
minimum  standards  of  living. 

"The  higher  wage  rates  of  shoreilde  work- 
ers has  resulted  in  thouiiands  of  seamen  lesT- 
Ing  ths  ships. 

•  We  petition  our  duly  elected  representa- 
tives to  assist  us  in  our  request  to  have  the 
efTectire  date  of  the  bgailB  eut  deterred. 

We  ask  that  the  lUrttenal  War  Labor 
Ba*\rtl  and  the  W»r  Shipping  AdmlnlstraUon. 
our  employer,  to  adju^st  wages  at  iMst  to  (h* 
substandard  baals  of  ahorsslde  workers  to 
Insure  that  the  families  of  merchant  wamen 
wlU  be  able  to  live  In  decency  while  the  sea- 
men are  continuing  the  fight  to  destroy 
fascism  forever." 

John  W  McCormack.  Q(  liassachusetU; 
Henry  M.  Jackson;  Vtto  Marcan- 
tonlo;  Jerry  VoM-hls;  Franck  R. 
Havenner:  Ed  V.  Lac.  of  Califor- 
nia; A.  L.  Bulwmkle.  of  North  Car- 
olina; Chase  Going  Woodhouse, 
^^  of  Connecticut;  Richard  J.  Welch, 

"""^^  oi  California;  William  T.  Byrne,  of 

New  York:  Hugh  E>e  Lacy,  of  Wash- 
ington; Chet  HoUfleld.  of  Califor- 
nia; Augustine  B.  Kelley.  of  Penn- 
sylvania; George  P.  Miller,  of  Cali- 
fornia; John  W.  Murphy,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Benjamin  J.  Rabin,  of 
New  York;  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana:  Mary  T.  Norton,  of  New 
Jersey:  Joseph  F.  Ryter,  of  Con- 
necticut; A.  J.  Sabath,  of  Illinois; 
W.  J.  Green.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington: 
Edward  A.  Kelly,  of  nilnoU;  John 
X.  Fogarty;  Robert  Crosser;  W.  W. 
Link:  Jas.  H.  Torrens;  Philip  J. 
Phllbin:  William  T.  Granahan; 
WUllam  A.  Barrett;  Thomas  D"Ale- 
sandro.  Jr.:  George  H.  Fallon;  Wal- 
ter B.  Huber;  Thomas  J.  O'Brien; 
W.  A.  Rowan,  of  Illinois;  Ray  J. 
Madden:  Alme  J.  Porand:  James  J. 
Heffernan:  Joseph  L.  Pfelfer;  Dan- 
iel J.  Flood;  Geo.  F.  Rogers; 
Bmlly  Taft  Douglas;  Cecil  R.  King; 
William  J.  Gallagher;  D.  K.  Hoch; 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas:  James  J. 
Delaney:  Louis  Ludlow;  George  G. 
Sadcwski,  of  Michigan:  Michael  J. 
,  Kirwan;      Cleveland     M.     Bailey; 

PhUlp  A.  Traynor;  Peter  A.  Qulnn; 
PrtOMts  B.  Walter:  Alexander  J. 
Resa.  of  Illinois;  Charles  R.  Savage. 
Ot  Washington;  John  B.  Sullivan, 
of  Missouri;  Luther  Patrick;  Mel- 
▼In  Price,  of  Illinois;  Andrew  J. 
Blemlller,  of  Wisconsin:  Frank  W, 
Boykln.  of  Alabama;  J.  W.  Trimble, 
oX  Arkansas.  John  Edward  Sheri- 
dan, of  Pennsylvania;  Lyndon  B. 


Johnson; 
D.  Dingell; 
Jennings 
Bradley: 
8.  Gordon,  o 
terson;  W.  E 
ran;   Orvllle 
Bamspeck. 


Frank 


Coffee  Slortage 


T.  Starkey:  John 
Herman  P.  Eberharter; 
ndolph:  Michael  J. 
Loi|is  C.  Rabaut;  Thomas 
Illinois;  Ellis  E.  Pat- 
Mills;  John  J.  Coch- 
Zimmerman;   Rot>ert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIArA.  PITTENGER 

OF  minIjesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Jiiie  30,  1945 


Mr.  PITTENGER 


Mr.  Speaker,  one 


problem  that  will  bs  faced  by  our  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Hon.  CLiirroN 
Anderson,  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  possi- 


bility of  a  shortage  ol 
States.  Now  is  th( 
whether  responsible 
are  giving  this  mati 
I  am  very  much 


coffee  in  the  United 

time  to  find  out 

government  officials 

^r  proper  attention. 

isturbed  by  the  fol- 


lo^^ing  communlcat  an  which  I  received 
today,  and  which  re  ids : 

DuLCTH.  3 ITNN .  Junt  3C.  1945. 
Hon.  WttxiAM  A.  Prm  ncx*. 
JfMibtr  o/  Congr  ss. 

OM  HouM  O^ce  Building. 

Waahinfton.  D.  C* 
We  have  a  5-d«y  atlpply  ot  coffee.    There 


must  be  and  there 
wrong  when  we   are 
for  our  requirements, 
a  4  months  supply  of 


something  radically 

unable  to  buy   coffee 

If  there  is,  as  alleged. 

coffee  in  this  country. 


we  still  find  It  Impoeslble  to  buy  coffee  in 


production  countries, 
our  ceilings   are   too 


as  our  Importers  say 
low.    The  three   little 


The  article 
as  follows: 


A  debate  has  been 


America,   is   finding 
grow  coffee  that  she  U 


price  boosted   to  an 


Swiss  guys  In  San  Fnnclfco  are  up  against 
It,  and  so  are  we.  Pledse  see  Drew  Pearson's 
article  on  coffee  In  yej  terday's  papers. 

ANDItX2X:N-RT.\N  COFITX  CO. 


referred  to  reads,  in  part. 


BOOST  Ts  a  ims  priccs 


aging  Inside  the  Gor- 


emment  over  the  prl<e  of  coffee,  which  tills 
time  may  be  boosted. 

Chief  problem  Is  tliat  Brazil,  our  biggest 
coffee  shipper  and  ovr  best  friend  in  Latin 


|t   so    uneconomical   to 
t\u-nlng  to  cotton.    In 


that  case  she  would  te  our  chief  competitor 
Instead  of  our  chief  customer. 

Latwr  costs  in  Brazil  have  risen  to  such  an 
extent  that  Brazilian  c  offee  growers  can't  pro- 
duce at  the  OPA  ceUli  g  price,  which  averages 
around   13  cents  a  pound.     They  want  the 


for  the  coffee  industry.  Anyhow,  this 
should  be  investigated,  and,  if  necessary, 
proper  changes  made  to  insure  the 
American  housewife  an  adequate  supply 
of  coffee. 


average  of    18  cents   a 


pound.     This  would  increase  the  cost  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

The  State  Department  favors  such  a  price 
rl«e.  The  OPA,  anzlqus  to  hold  the  line,  is 
opposed. 


I  am  sure.  Mr.  S 
Pood  Administrator 
this  problem.  It  is 
coffee  roasting  an 
pany  that  may  ha 
lack  of  coffee.  The 
fee  Co.  is  an  old  est 
supplies  a  large  tra 
ployees  who  will  f 


er,  that  our  new 

ill  want  to  look  into 

ather  serious  for  the 

distributing   com- 

e  to  close  down  for 

ndresen-Ryan  Cof- 

lished  business,  and 

e.    It  has  many  em- 


re  unemployment  if 
the  business  is  discohtinued. 

These  unfortunate  results  surely  can 
be  avoided,  if  goo4  business  Judgment 


and  common  sense 


u-e  used  by  the  men 


^ho  prescribe  Government  regulatioo^ 


Admission  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DSLEGATK  FCOM   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  proposing  that 
Congress  authorize  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  qualify  as  the  forty-ninth  State 
of  the  Union. 

Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territoi-y  of  Hawaii,  in  the  twenty-third 
biennial  session  tliat  was  only  recently 
concluded,  adopted  resolutions  voicing 
their  belief  in  and  support  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii,  and  asking  Congress  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  elevate  the  Ter- 
ritory to  a  State,  at  the  very  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  resolution  also  extended  an  invi- 
tation to  the  Committee  on  Territories 
and  such  other  Members  of  Congress  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  visit  the  Terri- 
tory on  the  first  opportune  occasion  to 
give  further  study  and  impetus  to  the 
program  for  statehood. 

For  purposes  of  Insuring  this  visit,  the 
Territorial  Legislature  passed,  and  the 
Governor  approved,  a  bill  appropriating 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Territorial  treas- 
ury a  substantial  sum  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  such  a  visit. 

I  join  with  the  members  of  our  legis- 
lature in  urging  that  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  undertake  an  exami-' 
nation  of  the  question  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  That 
this  should  be  done  within  the  near  fu- 
ture appears  particularly  appropriate  In 
view  of  current  developments. 

The  United  States  Senate  is  about  to 
undertake  consideration  of  the  San 
Francisco  Charter.  The  agreements 
reached  in  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence involve  principles  and  policies  that 
have  an  unmistakable  relationship  to  the 
future  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  future  gov- 
ernment of  our  Territories  and  relation- 
ships to  other  outlying  areas  is  com- 
manding an  extraordinary  amount  of  at- 
tention. The  feeling  prevails,  and  very 
propjerly,  that  our  future  course  should 
be  carefully  charted  at  this  time. 

Future  American  policy  in  the  Pacific 
is  now  l)einp  formulated.  This  relates  to 
many  problems  in  whose  solution  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  is  inextricably  in- 
volved. Among  these  are  the  relation- 
ships of  our  country  to  Pacific  peoples 
and  the  development  of  Pacific  areas  for 
purposes  of  national  security  and  com- 
mercial and  industrial  ends. 

The  presence  among  American  citi- 
zens of  the  Territory  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  peoples  of  the  Pacific  in 
larger  numbers  than  in  any  other  part  of 
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the  country,  the  vital  Importance  of  the 
naval  base  and  corollary  defenses  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  Oahu.  and  the  broad  ex- 
periences of  the  people  of  Hawaii  in  deal- 
ing with  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  Orient 
will  Inevitably  mean  that  they  are  in- 
volved in  a  vital  way  in  any  program 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Pacific. 
In  recognition  of  the  great  importance 
of  arriving  at  a  sound  basis  for  future 
Pacific  policies,  a  succession  of  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  other  public  officials, 
and  representative  men  in  many  walks 
of  Ufe  are  now  en  route  or  planning  to 
visit  these  areas  and  countries  involved. 
A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  just  completed  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific  island  bases.  A  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  will  leave  within  10  days  for 
another  tour  of  these  bases.  Within  the 
same  period  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
i.s  planning  to  cross  the  Pacific  for  the 
Philippines,  on  a  similar  mission. 

The  House  Committee  on  the  Terri- 
tories, which  has  been  appraised  of  the 
wishes  of  our  territorial  legislature,  is 
tentatively  planning  to  visit  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  this  winter  under  authority  of 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  House.  I 
am  most  emphatically  in  favor  of  this 
program  as  the  future  of  the  Territory  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  committee. 

Although  the  resolution  authorizing 
this  visit  does  not  make  any  specific  ref- 
erence to  this  question.  I  am  requesting 
the  committee  to  make  an  examination 
of  it  in  a  preliminary  way  at  least,  in 
view  of  the  situation  that  is  developing 
generally.  Eight  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  appropriate  committee  of  Congress 
has  reviewed  this  subject. 

A  joint  committee  of  Congress  visited 
Hawaii  in  October  1937  for  purposes  of 
investigating  this  subject  and  presented 
its  report  on  February  15,  1938. 

This  report  is  embodied  in  Document 
No.  151  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  comprehensive  re- 
port on  all  aspects  of  conditions  in  the 
Territory. 

The  report  made  these  recommenda- 
tions: 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that 
the  question  of  statehood  for  Hawaii  be  de- 
ferred, to  be  further  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress on  some  appropriate  occasion,  after 
determination  of  the  sentiment  of  Its  people 
and  upon  further  application  by  them 
through  proper  channels. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  people  of  Hawaii  be  assured  of  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  Congress  In  their  progress 
under  the  American  flag;  that  83  fellow  clt- 
izei  s  they  be  assured  of  the  same  treatment 
as  the  people  of  the  several  States;  that  the 
status  of  Hawaii  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Union  and  an  Incorporated  Territory  of  the 
United  States  be  recognized  In  all  national 
legislation;  that  Its  Industries  and  products 
receive  the  same  treatment  accorded  those  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Nation;  and  that  Its 
people  be  reassured  that  the  established  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States,  as  repeatedly  af- 
firmed In  the  platforms  of  both  national 
parties  and  carried  out  In  practice  by  the 
Federal  Government,  of  granting  the  largest 
degree  of  local  self-government  to  Its  Ter- 
ritories, will  continue  until  such  time  as  the 
question  of  statehood  may  be  reexamined. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  committee,  a  plebiscite  on 


statehood  was  held  In  1940.  The  people 
of  the  islands,  by  a  vote  of  46,174  to 
22,428,  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii.  Therft  can  be  no 
question  therefore  as  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  of  these  islands. 

The  reexamination  of  this  subject 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  this 
joint  committee  manifestly  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
8  years  that  have  elapsed  since  this 
recommendation  was  made  are  enor- 
mous and  of  far-reaching  importance. 
The  record  of  what  has  transpired  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  should  be  reviewed. 
The  information  of  Congress  on  the 
Territory  needs  to  be  brought  up-to- 
date. 

There  are  many  problems  relating  not 
only  to  the  political  but  to  the  economic 
and  social  developments  of  the  islands 
that  deserve  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. These  can  only  be  adequately 
studied  by  first-hand  examination. 
Many  of  these  involve  Federal  laws 
recommended  by  the  legislature  of  the 
Territory. 

The  people  of  the  Islands  will  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  appro- 
priate Members  of  Congress  their  views 
on  many  questions  vital  to  the  future 
of  this  country  in  the  Pacific.  I  believe, 
moreover,  they  are  entitled  to  this  op- 
portunity. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  senate 
of  the  Territory,  requesting  4hat  the 
committee  make  such  a  visit.  Is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Senate  Resolution  75 
Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  enjoyed  an  enlightened  form  of  constitu- 
tional government  under  the  best  traditions 
of  Anglo-American  concepts  of  freedom  for 
more  than  100  years,  and.  In  the  long  period 
of  years  since  annexation  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  demonstrated  Its 
unity  wltn  the  Nation.  Its  devotion  to  the 
national  Ideals,  and  Its  full  capacity  for  self- 
government;  and 

V^Thereas  the  people  of  this  Territory  havs 
by  plebiscite  demonstrated  their  overwhelm- 
ing desire  that  Hawaii  become  a  State  through 
the  customary  procedure  by  which  the  Con- 
gress has  elevated  other  Territories  to  state- 
hood; and 

Whereas  the  legislature  of  this  Territory 
has  repeatedly  addressed  the  Congress  asking 
that  statehood  be  granted,  thus  carrying  out 
the  Known  and  expressed  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  provision  has  been  made  by  this 
legislature  to  invite  visits  of  congressional 
committees  and  groups  to  the  Territory,  to 
acquaint  the  Congress 'of  the  United  States 
with  conditions  and  Issues  vitally  affecting 
Hawaii  In  Its  relations  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Congress:  Therefore  be  It 
Rei'olved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Twenty-third 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  That  this  senate  does  hereby  express 
Its  complete  belief  In  and  support  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment; that  this  Senate  does  hereby  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  elevate  this  Territory  to  a 
State;  and  that  an  Invitation  be,  and  It  Is 
hereby,  extended  to  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
torial Affairs  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories  of  the 
House  of  Representetlves  of  the  Congress,  or 
to  such  subcommittees  thereof,  respectively. 
as  may  be  appointed,  asking  them  to  visit 
Hawaii  upon  the  first  opportune  occasion  to 
give  further  study  and  impetus  to  the  pro- 


gram of  sutehood,  and  to  give  attention  to 
any  other  matters  of  congressional  Interest 
and  concern  In  Hawaii;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, to  the  Committee  on  Territorial  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Territories  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Hawaii. 

Offered  by  W.  H.  Hill,  senator.  First  Sena- 
torial District, 

The  resolution   passed   by  the  lower 
House  of  the  leijislature  follows: 
H.  R.  96 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  for  a  long  period  of  years  has  demon- 
strated Its  ability  for  self-government;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  territory  have 
by  plebiscite  demonstrated  their  overwhelm- 
ing desire  that  Hawaii  shall  become  a  State 
through  the  customary  procedure  as  author- 
ized by  the  Congress:  and 

Whereas  provision  has  been  made  by  this 
legislature  to  invite  visits  of  congressional 
committees  and  groups  to  the  territory,  to 
acquaint  the  Oox^ens  of  the  United  States 
with  Important  condl^ons  and  Issues  affect- 
ing the  relations  of  tlW^Terrltory  to  the 
National  Government  ana  to  the  Congresa: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rtsoived  by  the  //owse  0/  RefirtstntttivM 
of  the  Twtnt^'tHint  Leplsteturt  o/  IHe  Ttr- 
t  If  cry  of  HawH: 

1  Ttiat  this  House  express  iu  complete  be- 
lief In  and  support  of  sutehood  for  Hawaii 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

a.  That  this  House  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  elevate  this  Territory  to  a  SUte. 

3.  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  Im- 
mediately extend  an  Invitation  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Territories  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  any  other 
Members  of  Congress  whom  It  may  appear 
appropriate  to  include,  to  vult  Hawaii  upon 
the  first  opportune  occasion  to  give  further 
study  and  Impetus  to  the  program  of  state- 
hood, and  to  give  attention  to  any  other  mat- 
ters of  congressional  Interest  and  concern; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  duly  certified  copies  of  these 
resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  to  the  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
from  Hawaii,  and  to  the  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii. 

Offered  by:  MarcalUno,  Pong.  Paschoal, 
Representative. 

HoNOLtn-U,  T.  H.,  May  4,  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  that  I  have  intro- 
duced would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Territorial  legislature.  It  is 
similar  to  measures  approved  by  earlier 
sesssions  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
and  presented  to  past  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
set  in  motion  the  procedure  that  is  nor- 
mally followed  in  qualifying  a  territory 
as  a  State. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  that 
following  its  approval  an  election  would 
be  held  of  delegates  to  a  convention 
which  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  drafting  a  State  constitu- 
tion. The  number  of  delegates  to  be 
elected  would  be  S9  in  all.  a  total  of  84 
being  chosen  from  the  different  repre- 
sentative districts  of  the  islands  and  15 
at  large. 
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Under  the  bill  the  convention  would 
be  convened  the  second  Tuesday  after 
the  election. 

The  constitution  drafted  by  the  con- 
vention would  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  the  Territory,  for  approval  or  rejec- 
tion, at  another  election  that  would  be 
held  not  earlier  than  60  nor  later  than  90 
days  after  the  convention  had  adjourned. 
If  the  constitution  should  be  approved. 
It  would  then  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  for  approval.  The 
measure  provides,  as  In  similar  cases, 
that  the  constitution  can  become  effec- 
tive with  the  approval  of  the  President 
ftlone  in  the  event  that  Congress  does  not 
act  on  it. 

Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of 
notification  of  approval  by  the  President, 
the  Governor  of  the  Territory  shall  issue 
a  proclamation  for  the  election  of  State 
and  county  oflBcers  and  all  oflBcers  pro- 
vided for  in  the  constitution,  said  elec- 
tion to  take  place  not  earlier  than  60 
days  nor  later  than  90  days  after  the 
Governor's  proclamation.  The  results 
of  this  election  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
President,  who  shall  then  proclaim  the 
state. 

The  bill  would  give  the  State  of  Hawaii 
two  Members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  two  Members  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  Territory  to  the 
State.  The  title  to  these  lands  now  re- 
poses In  the  Federal  Government.  The 
bill  provides  also  that  the  debts  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  Territory  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  State.  Provision  is  also 
made  in  the  measure  to  transfer  to  State 
officials  the  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officials  of  the  Territory 
and  to  the  appropriate  State  courts  all 
~  cases  and  other  lestal  actions  pending  in 
the  territorial  courts. 

The  procedure  outlined  has  been  well 
established  in  the  course  that  has  been 
followed  in  the  evolution  of  many  Terri- 
■  tories  into  States. 


Write  Your  Own  Ticket 
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or    MICHICAM 


Perhaps,  because  It  left  no  room  for  bu- 
reaucrats, for  a  multitude  of  employees 
on  the  Federal  pay  rdll,  for  the  exercise 
of  administrative  power,  all  dear  to  the 
New  Deal  heart.  So  we  have  the  OPA, 
which  has  held  down  price  levels  in  some 
Instances  but  not  in  jail  and  which  has 
beyond  argument  retarded  production. 
Decreased  productionj  naturally  tends  to 
cause  an  Increase  in  srices.  OPA  legis- 
lation has  been  mala<  ministered.  Many 
of  its  orders  are  impi  actical,  restrictive, 
and  tend  to  defeat  thi  ^  purpose  for  which 
OPA  was  created.  ^  her  mistakes  were 
pointed  out.  OPA  has  either  refused  to 
correct  them  or  done  so  only  in  part  and 
belatedly. 

Let  those  who  ha^e  felt  some  of  the 
Injustices  of  OPA,  who.  while  we  are  told 
that  we  have  a  sursliu  of  food,  have 
searched  In  vain  for  such  items  as  eggs, 
sugar,  butter,  meat,  I  aeon,  certain  items 
of  clothing,  farm  mschinery  which  was 
unavailable,  read  th(  following  ad  from 
a  New  York  paper,  w  ilch  I  quote: 

MACTS:     BEGINNING    TOS  [ORKOW,    JUNT     1,    TOtI 
CAN    SSKO    H    POTTNDS    OF  FOOD    AND    NK:XSSI- 

tus  to  civilians  in  i  ■range  at  parcel-post 

KATES 

We've  special  parcel;  i  ready  for  you.  No 
ration  points  needed.  The  Macy  low  price 
Includes  everything— fa  3d,  packing,  shipping, 
Insiirance.  Delivery  n  guaranteed.  And, 
we'll  be  glad  to  take  a  standing  order  for 
packages  to  be  shlppec  at  regular  Intervals. 
Gift-package  canteen,  f  fth  floor. 

No.  F-5,  $5.34:  1  per  nd  of  sugar,  1  pound 
pcwdered»mllk.  1  pounc  orange  marmalade,  1 
pound  of  French  roas;  coffee.  1  pound  of 
split  peas,  8  ounces  breakfast  sausage,  2 
packages  chicken  noodJ  e  soup,  1  pound  dried 
figs.  2  cakes  of  soap. 

No.  F-6.  $5.96:  1  pou  :id  of  butter,  1  pound 
orange  marmalade,  2  pounds  French  roast 
coffee,  1  pound  instant  ocoa,  1  pound  of  split 
peas,  5  ounces  dried  ei  gs.  3 ',i -ounce  choco- 
late bar.  1  cake  of  soap 

No.  F-7.  $6.98:  1  pcund  butter.  1  pound 
rice,  13  ounces  Pabst-Ett  cheese.  2  pounds  of 
French  roast  coffee.  7  ounce  chocolate  bar. 
6  ounces  dried  eggs.  14  ( >unces  farina,  1  pound 
honey.  4  cakes  of  soap. 

No.  F-8,  $7.73:  J  pouod  of  sugar,  2  poxinds 
of  French  roast  coffee  12  ounces  luncheon 
meat,  4  ounces  tea,  oie-half  pound  instant 
cocoa.  7-ounce  choco  ate  bar,  2  packages 
bouillon  cubes.  4  cak(  s  of  soap.  6  pairs  of 
men's  hose  or  3  pairs  o '  women's  hose,  1  sew- 
ing kit,  10  razor  bladee  or  bobby  pins. 

Orders  in  any  quantity  will  be  filled  for 
corporations,  organlzai  ions,  clubs. 

One  package  per  person  each  week  Is  per- 
missible. 
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Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
who  insist  that  we  must  have  price  con- 
trol in  order  to  prevent  inflation  wonder 
why  I  so  bitterly  oppose  OPA.  Believ- 
ing that  we  should  have  legislation  to 
prevent  Inflation,  secure  production,  a 
bill  was  Introduced  by  me  as  long  ago 
as  1940,  in  an  efiFort  to  stabilize  the  prices 
of  things,  that  Is.  merchandise  and  farm 
products,  and  the  amount  paid  for  wages 
and  salaries  at  the  then  level  for  one  will 
not  work  without  the  other. 

Enforcement  of  such  legislation  was 
advocated  by  recourse  to  the  courts,  the 
simple,  known,  and  customary  method 
heretofore  effective  and  familiar  to  every 
citizen.  But  the  administration  rejected 
any  consideration  of  such  a  measure. 


come  out  of  Washing 


questions  about  the 


on.    Now  I  am  ask- 


ing someone  who  fa  ,ors  OPA  to  tell  me 
why  it  is  our  people  good  citizens,  can- 
not obtain  necessitiiis.  while  those  who 
wish  to  send  sugar  buttermilk,  coffee, 
sausage,  butter,  women's  stockings,  and 
many  other  items  abroad  can  purchase 
them  without  pointi  at  Macy's  and  in 
imllmited  quantities! 

In  my  judgment,  all  the  good  that  OPA 
has  accomplished  aqd  much  more  could 
have  been  brought  ibout.  could  still  be 
obtained,  by  simple  Ifcgislation.  providing 
that  no  one  should  cparge,  or  receive  for 
any  thing  or  any  service  a  sum  greater 
than  that  which  had  been  charged  for 
a  similar  thing  or  service  over  a  definite 
fixed  period  befori  inflation  started. 
Production  instead  it  being  discouraged 
would  have  been  increased. 


Admittedly  OPA  has  not  functioned 
properly,  Its  Administrators  have  not 
adhered  to  the  law — they  have  been  and 
are  arbitrary.  Because  It  refuses  to  re- 
form. It  should  be  wiped  out  and  a  new 
effort  made  by  the  enactment  of  simple 
general  rules  which  all  could  under- 
stand— and  the  agency  established,  be 
held  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
pose desired. 

The  enforcement  of  such  an  act  should 
be  left  to  the  courts,  to  which  any  and 
every  citizen  could  have  recourse. 


Communisni  Again  a  Menace  in  the  United 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior 
to  the  time  that  Germany  attacked  Rus- 
sia In  this  World  War  n,  and  the  date 
when  Hitler  marched  his  armies  into 
Russia  was  June  22,  1941,  the  threat  of 
communism  was  a  real  one  in  this  coun- 
try. That  was  a  little  over  4  years  ago. 
On  that  date,  or  rather  the  day  after, 
the  Communists  In  the  United  States 
suspended  their  disloyal  and  traitorous 
activity  against  our  form  of  government 
and  against  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  Other  activities  claimed  part  of 
the  attention  of  the  Communists. 

But  following  VE-day  on  May  8,  1945, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  dog  has  re- 
turned to  his  vomit.  Communism  will 
again  travel  under  its  true  colors.  The 
menace  is  with  us  again.  That  I  may 
not  be  considered  intemperate  in  my 
remarks,  I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  one 
of  our  leading  newspapers,  the  Sunday 
Star,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  which  says 
in  part  on  May  27,  1945: 

There  have  been  Indications  that  the 
American  Communists  are  preparing  the 
ground  for  another  reversal  of  their  party 
line.  Tills  will  not  be  hard  for  them  to 
do,  for  they  are  totally  lacking  in  integrity 
and  devoid  of  any  sense  of  loyalty  to  the 
United  States. 

There  are  other  pungent  observations 
In  this  Interesting  editorial,  but  the  above 
quotation  shows  that  I  have  been  too 
modest  in  my  estimate  of  communism 
and  Communists. 

In  this  connection,  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  made  history  yester- 
day when  it  submitted  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  its  investigation  of  American 
Communists.  The  Washington  Post  in 
a  news  item  for  today,  June  30,  calling 
attention  to  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee report,  has  this  to  say: 

COMMTTNTSTS      8TIH.      ACTIVE,      NATION      TOLD 

HorsE   coMBcnTEE   mxs   rnisT   kepokt   on 

PROBE    or   BANKS    PRESTNTED    BT    ARMT 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  said 
yesterday  that  American  Communists,  "sup- 
ported and  ftnanced  liberally  from  abroad." 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  establl&h  communism 
tn  the  United  States. 

Reporting  to  Congress  on  Its  investlcration 
of  the  commissioning  of  Communists  by  the 
Army,  the  committee  said: 


"Since  1919  Communists  have  been  every- 
where at  work  within  this  country,  supported 
and  financed  liberally  from  abroad,  and  If 
they  are  able  to  do  so  they  will  penetrate 
within  the  armed  forces  on  which  we  rely 
for  security." 

The  report  said  that  Communist  interests 
have  coincided  with  the  country's  interests 
while  the  United  States  was  at  war  with 
Germany. 

"The  aim  of  overthrowing  our  Govern- 
ment by  force  and  violence  In  order  to  set 
up  a  Communist  state  has  not  been  visible 
in  Communist  propaganda  since  the  day 
Germany  invaded  Russia,"  it  said. 

'Now,  however,  we  are  entering  on  a  new 
era  In  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  tvirn  of 
events. 

"Groups  of  determined  Communists  here 
have  not  changed  their  Ideas  and  wlU  con- 
tinue, with  or  without  outside  aid,  to  plot 
such  a  revolution  as  they  think  will  realize 
the  Marx -Lenin  dream,  and  will  stop  at  noth- 
ing to  accomplish  their  aim." 

The  report  quoted  the  Dally  Worker,  Com- 
munist newspaper,  for  December  3,  1935,  as 
advising  Communists  to  enlist  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  in  event  of  war.    The  quotation: 

"In  every  struggle  of  the  working  class,  the 
place  of  the  Communists  is  in  the  very  thick 
of  the  struggle,  right  among  the  other  work- 
ers and  toilers,  winning  them  for  the  fight 
against  capitalism. 

"This  is  true  above  all  among  the  armed 
forces,  which  are  the  capitalists*  final  weapon 
against  the  working  class.  What  good  can  a 
militant  worker  do  for  his  class  locked  up  or 
shot  as  an  objector? 

"Should  a  new  imperialist  war  break  out, 
despite  all  efforts  of  the  working  class  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  Communists  will  strive  to  lead 
the  opponents  of  war,  organized  in  the  strug- 
gle for  peace,  to  struggle  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Imperialist  war  Into  civil  war 
against  the  Fascist  Instigators  of  war,  against 
the  bourgeolse,  for  the  overthrow  of  capi- 
talism." 

The  preliminary  report  gave  no  data  on 
Communists  now  In  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

The  report,  unanimously  approved  by  the 
full  committee,  was  prepared  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  Representatives  R.  Ewing  Thom- 
AEON,  Democrat,  Texas;  Carl  T.  Durham. 
Dsmccrat,  North  Carolina;  James  A.  Roe. 
Damccrat,  New  York;  Leslie  C.  Abends,  Re- 
publican, Illinois:  and  Charles  A.  Elston, 
Republican,  Ohio. 

MILITARY  ATTAIRS  COMMITTZZ  REPORT  IS  FACTUAL 
AND  NONFOLlTICAL  * 

As  the  foregoing  newspaper  item  Indi- 
cates, the  report  recites  facts.  It  is  not 
a  political  document.  It  is  signed  l^ 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  The 
charges  they  make  are,  indeed,  serious. 
The  American  people  will  do  well  to  be 
on  their  guard.  They  must  watch  not 
only  the  Communists,  but  a  still  more 
dangerous  group  of  people  known  as  the 
fellow  travelers.  They  are  a  curious 
bimch  of  odds  and  ends,  pinks  and  punks, 
and  so  forth,  who  would  disguise  them- 
selves. While  believing  in  communism, 
they  either  do  not  have  the  nerve  to  join 
that  party  or  prefer  to  remain  respecta- 
ble and  help  accomplish  .he  purposes  of 
communism  by  supporting  its  aims  and 
principles,  and  at  the  same  time  deny- 
ing any  connections  with  the  organiza- 
tion. The  Communist  it  least  lets  it 
be  known  that  he  sails  under  his  own 
colors. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  same  eternal  vigilance  is 
going  to  be  needed  in  the  days  to  come, 
if  the  American  people  are  to  preserve 
our  constitutional  form  of  government 
and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 


Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ' 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  coNNicncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit 
an  article  on  the  full  employment  bill, 
written  by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  which 
supports  my  own  thinking  in  connection 
with  this  measure: 

The  full  employment  bill.  Senate  380,  In- 
troduced by  Senators  Murray,  of  Montana; 
Wagner,  of  New  York;  O'Mahonet,  of  Wyo- 
ming; and  Thomas,  of  Utah,  deserves  the 
study  and  active  support  of  all  union  men 
and  women. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  a  right  to  useful 
work  at  decent  pay  should  be  the  heritage 
of  every  American  able  and  willing  to  work. 
and  that  the  Government  has  a  duty  to  its 
citizens  to  carry  out  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  all. 

We  have  all  learned  enough  economics 
from  the  war  experience  to  know  that  ex- 
penditures provide  employment.  When  the 
Government  stands  ready  to  spend  practi- 
cally unlimited  sums  there  are  Jobs  for  all  at 
high  and  rising  pay.  W'hen  the  Government'* 
expenditures  are  curtailed  there  are  cut- 
backs In  employment. 

This  Is  in  accordance  with  our  experience 
during  the  depression.  As  expenditures  fell 
off,  the  depression  grew  steadily  _^worse. 
With  Roosevelt's  election  the  Government 
started  to  spend  more  money  and  business 
and  employment  began  to  pick  up.  It  picked 
up  fairly  steadily  with  only  temporary  and 
minor  recessions,  but  genuinely  full  employ- 
ment was  not  achieved  until  the  limitless 
expenditures  for  war  did  the  job. 

The  propagandists  for  big  business  (except 
that  they  are  not  called  that  but  are  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "spokesmen"  for  industry) 
assert  that  they  could  provide  full  employ- 
ment "If."  The  "If"  Is  the  main  thing,  and  It 
means  ihat  private  business  would  give  full 
employment  If  It  did  not  have  to  pay  heavy 
taxes.  If  there  were  no  Government  regula- 
tions against  monopoly,  etc.,  and  if  labor  is 
reasonable  by  which  they  mean  if  labor  Is 
unorganized  and  powerless  to  resist  wage 
cuts  or  speedups  whenever  businessmen  feel 
that  they  want  to  cut  their  labor  costs  and 
increa£3  their  profits. 

This  propaganda  (pardon  me — political 
education)  by  big  business  is  pushed  with 
energy  and  plenty  of  cash.  But  It  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears  If  we  have  sense  enough  to 
remember  that  private  profit-seeking  en- 
terprise had  all  the  things  It  asks  for  now 
back  In  the  days  of  Hoover  before  Roose- 
velt's election  and  the  New  Deal.  Taxes  on 
wealth  were  very  low,  there  were  no  social- 
security  laws,  and  other  Government  regu- 
lations were  unimportant,  antimonopoly  reg- 
ulations were  not  enforced,  and  organized 
labor  outside  of  building  trades  was  very 
weak  and  In  the  heavy  industries  like  steel 
and  automobiles  was  nonexistent.  Never- 
theless, private  enterprise  without  any  gov- 
ernment planning  or  regulation  plunged  our 
country  into  the  worst  depression  that  we 
have  ever  known. 

NEVER    PROVIDED    FOR    ALL 

Private  enterprise  without  Government 
planning  to  back  It  up  never  did  provide  full 
employment.  On  the  contrary,  every  8  or 
10  years  It  gave  us  a  severe  depression  and 
widespread   unemployment. 

We  always  used  to  pull  out  of  these  periodic 
depressions  because  of  an  economic  fact 
which  is  passed,  namely  the  existence  of  an 


abundance  of  free  land  In  the  West. 
Throughout  most  of  our  country's  hlstorj' 
there  was  free  land  on  the  western  frontier. 
Any  man  who  was  out  of  work  or  under- 
paid could  pull  up  stakes,  move  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  farther  west,  and  get  160  acres 
of  first-class  farming  land  from  Uncle  Sam 
for  no  more  than  a  registration  fee.  To  be 
sure  he  then  had  to  work  very  bard  to  clear 
the  land  and  make  a  living.  But  he  was  his 
own  boss;  his  own  master;  no  one  could  fire 
him;  and  If  he  had  ordinarily  good  crop 
weather  he  could  expect  to  make  a  decent 
living.  'Tlius  the  free  land  In  the  West 
acted  as  the  safety  valve  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

Now  this  free  land  in  the  West  is  all  taken 
up  except  for  barren  mountain  tope  or  des- 
erts. The  safety  valve  for  unemployment  has 
gotten  jammed.  Therefore  the  depression 
under  Hoover  proved  to  be  worse  and  mor« 
persistent  than  any  other,  and  did  not  begin 
to  get  better  until  Government  planning  and 
expenditures  under  the  New  Deal  started 
employment  on  the  upward  climb. 

The  full  employment  bill  builds  on  this 
simple  fact  of  economics:  Unless  somebody 
spends  money  there  will  be  no  jobs,  and  un- 
less all  of  tis  together  spend  enough  money 
for  consumption  and  for  Investment  com- 
bined, there  will  not  be  jobs  for  all. 

NOT   HARD  TO  FICURE 

It  therefore  directs  the  President,  calling 
for  advice  and  statistical  help,  of  course,  from 
various  other  departments  'of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  of  expenditures  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  worth-whUe  and  well-paying 
Jobs  for  all. 

This  is  not  a  very  difficult  calculation.  It 
then  directs  the  President  also  to  prepare  an 
estimate  of  how  much  money  consumers  will 
probably  spend.  There  are  figures  already 
available  of  such  things  as  department-store 
sales,  sales  of  automobiles,  chain-store  sales, 
building  permits,  etc.,  which  lay  the  founda- 
tion on  which  reliable  estimates  of  consum- 
ers' expenditures  can  be  built. 

These  estimates,  of  course,  can  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 

Then  the  Government  Is  to  prepare  esti- 
mates of  probable  expenditures  by  business 
for  investment  purposes.  All  big  corpora- 
tions have  reinvestment  programs  and  by 
totaling  them  up  and  making  proper  allow- 
ance for  expenditures  of  smaller  companies 
on  Investment,  we  can  get  a  good  Idea  of 
what  the  probable  Investment  expenditures 
by  private  enterprise  will  be.  Tlien,  to  the 
total  figures  on  probable  expenditures  by 
consumers  and  by  private  business  for  In- 
vestment must  be  added  expenditures  by 
State  and  local  governments  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  ordinary  expenaes. 
These  are  very  easy  to  obtain  for  they  are 
budgeted. 

If  these  total  expenditures  by  consumers, 
by  business,  and  by  Government  agencies  do 
not  add  up  to  the  total  sum  of  expenditures 
needed  to  provide  Jobs  for  all,  we  must  ex- 
pect unemployment.  By  curtailing  still  fur- 
ther the  expenditures  of  workers  who  are  un- 
employed or  who  fear  unemployment,  this 
unemployment  will  roll  up  like  a  snowball 
unless  measures  are  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment promptly  to  stop  It. 

The  full-employment  bill  directs  the  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  to  recommend  to  Congress 
steps  to  increase  expenditures  by  consumers 
and  by  private  business  wherever  a  deficiency 
of  expenditures  seems  likely  to  cause  unem- 
ployment. 

LOWER   TNTEJUEET    RATES 

These  steps  might  mean,  for  example,  a 
lowering  of  the  Interest  rate,  which  would 
make  the  bankers  yell,  no  doubt,  but  would 
make  it  easier  for  businessmen  to  borrow  and 
then  would  probably  increase  their  invest- 
ments, therefore.  Rsduclng  the  Interest  rate 
would  also  maie  It  easier  for  farmers  to  build 
more  silcs.  or  buy  more  farm  machinery,  and 
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thus  increase  their  tiMfuI  expenditures.  Also 
It  would  make  it  cheaper  and  easier  for  peo- 
ple In  general  to  build  homes  or  enlarge  the 
homes  they  already  have,  thus  Increasing 
expenditures  in  another  direction  and  pro- 
viding more  Jobs. 

Or  the  Piesident  might  recommend  raising 
minimtun  wage  rates  so  as  to  increase  the 
purchasing  power  o{  low-paid  workers,  who 
spend  their  money  as  fast  as  they  get  It.  Or 
the  President  ml({bt  recommend  to  Congress 
increasing  the  pityments  for  social  security 
benefits,  so  that  the  aged  tind  the  unem- 
ployed could  sperd  more  and  by  their  spend- 
ing help  to  provide  more  Jobs. 

Finally,  if  all  these  methods  did  not  pro- 
duce or  did  tiot  seem  likely  to  pro- 
duce enough  additional  expenditures  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  the  amount  necessary 
to  provide  full  employment,  then  as  a  last 
resort,  the  Government  should  stand  ready 
with  projects  planned  in  advance  to  provide 
useful  Jobs,  additional  useful  services:  so  as 
to  make  up  the  ciiflerence  and  make  Jobs  for 
all  a  reality.  For  this  purpose  it  might  build 
more  roads  and  streets,  and  more  dams  to 
generate  cheap  electric  light  and  power  and 
step  floods. 

It  might  make  more  pa3rments  to  farmers 
In  the  form  of  guaranteed  prices  to  encourage 
them  to  grow  fxxl.  It  might  build  more 
hospitals,  school.' .  colleges,  or  libraries,  either 
directly  or  throui^h  non Interest  bearing  loans 
to  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  school 
districts,  for  su<  h  purposes.  It  might  en- 
courage better  health,  recreation,  and  edu- 
cation by  subsidies  to  local  governments,  for 
example,  so  that  more  doctors,  teachers, 
dentists,  etc..  would  find  useful  work,  and 
the  level  of  health  and  education  of  our 
population  would  be  raised. 

In  all  these  ways  the  Government  would 
stand  as  an  impregnable  second  line  of  de- 
fense against  unemployment,  pledged  to  pro- 
Tide  Jobs  for  ail  if  and  whenever  private 
Industry  failed  to  give  full  employment. 

ATTACK    AiaXADT    STAtTTD 

Naturally  this  bill  is  already  being  attacked 
by  antllabor  torles  and  reactionaries.  They 
hate  Governmeni  planning,  which  they  mis- 
name Government  Interference.  But  the 
fact  is  that  no  honest  conservative.  If  he  gen- 
uinely believes  that  private  Industry  can  pro- 
Tide  Jobs  for  all  sl;ould  hesitate  to  support  the 
bUl. 

All  the  bill  does  in  the  first  instance  Is  to 
direct  the  preparation  of  statistical  Informa- 
tion and  plans  and  blueprints  for  Govern- 
ment projects.  The  actual  Government  ac- 
tivity In  business  and  industry  need  not  come 
Into  play  until  it  becomes  clear  that  private 
industry  Is  not  able  and  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  Jobs  for  nil. 

Private  Industi?  will  thus  be  left  unham- 
pered to  serve  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
ligalnst  Joblessneiv.  The  propagandists  (par- 
don me.  "spokesjnen")  for  private  Industry. 
say  that  this  first  line  of  defense  is  sufficient. 
Past  experience  L't'dead  against  them. 

Private  Industry,  except  in  wartime,  never 
had  provided  Job(<  for  all.  But  It  is  sufOclent; 
if  the  propagandists  really  believe  what  they 
preach,  they  need  never  worry  about  Govern- 
ment action,  for  it  will  not  be  needed  and  will 
never  be  called  Into  play  If  private  industry 
fulfills  the  claim.';  of  Its  supporters  and  really 
does  provide  Jobs  enough  to  give  full  employ- 
ment. 

If  these  well-paid  spokesmen  for  private  in- 
dustry still  persiiit  in  their  opposition  to  the 
bill  (as  they  do) .  therefore.  It  can  only  be  be- 
cause they  do  not  honestly  believe  that  pri- 
vate Industry  can  and  will  provide  Jobs  for  all. 
What  they  want  Is  to  use  their  promise  to 
provide  Jobs  for  all  as  a  lever  to  win  their 
demands  for  low<?r  taxes  on  wealth,  no  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  industry,  and  an  end 
to  Ooveniment  support  of  the  principle  ot 
•oUectias  ftMrgatnlng. 

ProTldlni9'»«econd  line  of  defense  against 
unemploymeoC  through  Government  plan- 
such  M  the  full -employment  bill  con* 


templates.  Is  as  sensible  as  bavlnig  two  strings 
to  your  l)ow.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent  quar- 
rels over  Jobs  between  r  sturned  veterans  and 
older  unionists;  It  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
possible  race  riots  betv  een  whites  and  Ne- 
groes over  who  is  to  hav  i  the  limited  number 
of  Jobs  available;  and  1  Is  equally  necessary 
to  give  the  members  ol  organized  labor  the 
minimum  of  economic  security  needed  to  en- 
able them  to  maintain  decent  wages  and  a 


decent  standard  of  livin  { in  postwar  America 
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Central  Valley  Project 

EXTENSION  0|F  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  1  ROONEY 


OF  NTW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


YORK 

rtEFRESirNTATTVES 


Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Includi;  the  following  let- 
ter received  from  the  Central  Valley 
Project  Association  cf  California: 

CSNTXAL  VaLLXT  PrOJ  EOT  ASSOCIATION, 

Sacramento,  qalif.,  June  27.  1945. 
Hon.  JoHi4  J.  RooNET, 

House  of  RepresenJtativea, 
Washington.  D 
Dear  Congressman  I;oonkt:   The  Central 
Valley  Project  Assoclalion  Is  the  organiza 
tlon  which  has  sponsoed  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  from  its  in  :eption  in  1933 
are  the  representatives 


We 

of  the  counties  and 


water  districts  most  af  ected  by  the  project 
and  whose  need  for  a  supplemental  water 
supply  has  always  beeq  the  Juetification  for 
the  project. 

On  behalf  of  the  assi)clation  and  those  It 
represents  I  am  most  h^ppy  to  convey  to  you 
our  very  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
th(M-ough  understanding  of  our  project  prob- 
lems, your  thoughtful  I  consideration  of  its 
needs  and  energetic  support  of  Its  essential 
purposes  as  evidenced  b  f  your  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Valley  Item  In  the 
pending  Interior  appropriation  bill.  We  be- 
lieve that  you  have  bieen  considerate  and 
wise  In  your  Judgment  and  tirough  your 
efforts  the  primary  pui  poses  ol  the  project 
will  be  successfully  cairled  out  and  we  will 
be  able  to  meet  our  con  mitmenr,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repay  the  reimbursable  costs  from 
project  revenues. 
Very  trtily, 

itoLAND  CtntRAN, 

Secretary-Manager. 


DesifBation  of  the  B^rtlidaj  of  FrankKn 
Delano  Roosevelt  as  |a  National  Holiday 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  JtJne  30,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
resolution  from  thej  Tiffin  Aerie,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eag)es,  of  Tiffin.  Ohio: 
Beaolutlon  memorlallzl|ig  Congress  to  desig- 
nate  the   birthday   rif   the   lite   President 
Franklin  Z3«lano  Ro^velt  as  a  national 
holiday  ' 

Whereas  Franklin  Dciano  Roosevelt  served 
as   Presldsnt   of   tbs    United   States,   from 


March  4,  1932,  until  his  untimely  death  on 
April  12.  1945,  having  l)een  elected  to  four 
■uccessive  terms  and  having  become  the 
first  American  President  honored  by  his 
fellow  citizens  with  more  than  the  traditional 
two  terms;  and 

Whereas  President  Rooeerelt  assumed  ofBce 
during  the  depression,  one  of  the  great  do- 
mestic crises  m  the  Nation's  history,  and  by 
wise,  courageous,  and  humanitarian  leader- 
ship restored  confidence  and  faith  In  Amer- 
Icr:  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  worklngmen  of  America  and 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  labor  and  the  common  man;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  espoused  and 
signed  tlie  National  Social  Security  Act  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  greatest  social  meas- 
ure in  American  history,  climaxing  a  14-year 
educational  campaign  by  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Eagles  in  behalf  of  State  and  Federal 
old-age  sectirlty  legislation;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  awakened  our 
Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism  to  our  free 
institutions  and  our  very  existence  as  a  free 
people,  and  led  America  and  Its  allies,  the 
United  Nations,  In  the  mightiest  world  strug- 
gle for  human  freedom,  culminating  In  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  in 
decisive  victories  over  Japan;   and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  charted  a 
course  for  preventing  future  wars,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation,  and  International  good 
will,  thereby  embodying  during  the  most 
critical  period  In  modem  history  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  Ideals  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  Franklin  Delac:^  Roosevelt  is  as- 
sured an  Immortal  place  In  world  history, 
and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  American  gen- 
erations yet  to  come  and  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection of  free  people  In  all  lands;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Tiffln  Aerie.  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  hereby  respectfully  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  designate 
January  31.  the  birth  date  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  as  a  national  holiday;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  United  SUtes  Senators  from  this 
State  and  the  Congressman  of  this  district. 


Grim  Prospect  for  Coast's  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

or    ORZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  29,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor: 

caiM  paosFxcT  fob  coast's  industht 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

San  Prancmco. — Reconversion  Is  more  than 
a  word  to  the  west  coast.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  see  and  talk  with  people  In  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  without  feeling  the 
grave  awareness  with  which  they  view  their 
own  postwar  world.  It  Is  at  once  a  very 
considerable  threat  and  a  remarkable  oppor- 
tunity. 

No  other  section  of  the  United  States  faces 
problems  of  returning  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy comparable  to  the  west  coast.  The  rea- 
son Is  that  here  the  greater  part  of  Indtistry 
never  converted  to  war;  It  was  created  for 
war.    The  West  had  long  hoped  to  achieve  a 


substantial  Industrialization.  It  has  achieved 
It.  too — rapidly,  under  the  teniflc  Impact  of 
war -born  manufacturing. 

The  labor  force  In  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
States  nearly  tripled  between  1939  and  1943, 
mounting  from  560.000  to  1,590,000.  This  ha« 
produced  a  balanced  popult.tlon  between 
agriculture  and  industry  and,  if  It  can  be 
made  to  endure,  a  better-balanced  economy. 
But  at  present,  in  terms  of  peacetime  opera- 
tions, the  coast's  wartime  production  la 
highly  unbalanced,  since  nea-ly  half  of  ita 
industrial  population  is  concentrated  in 
shipbuilding  and  aircraft. 

The  dilemma  is  that  there  is  no  present 
assurance,  there  Is  really  no  visible  plan,  by 
which  the  West  can  convert  Its  vast  ship- 
buUdlng  and  aircraft  manufa:turlng  to  the 
production  of  civilian  goods.  But  that  is  the 
West's  determined  objective,  and  unless  it 
Is  to  face  again  a  grave  and  dangerous  un- 
employment It  must  find  ways  to  do  It. 
California  has  alone  Increased  Its  population 
1. 500.000  during  the  war,  and  a  postwar  re- 
versal of  the  century-old  migration  trend 
from  west  to  east  Is  hardly  likely. 

The  central  problem  Is  that  ;oday  the  coast 
possesses  a  new,  war-created  Industrial  popu- 
lation which  only  an  equivalent  peace  indus- 
try can  employ,  and  that  peacetime  Industry 
is  not  yet  even  on  the  drafting  board. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  Is  brought 
sharply  into  focus  by  the  findings  of  a  survey 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  Comrilttee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  They  ol)tained  reports 
from  857  Pacific  coast  manul  acturlng  com- 
panies on  what  they  Intend  vo  do  after  the 
war  with  the  plants.  Including  Government- 
owned  plants,  that  they  now  operate,  what 
outlays  they  anticipate,  how  many  people 
they  expect  to  employ. 

On  the  basis  of  this  broad  st  jdy.  It  develops 
that  west  coast  manufacturer.'!  would  employ 
about  780,000  persons  after  tae  change-over 
to  postwar  operations  under  good  general 
business  conditions.  This  is  far  from 
enough.  While  It  Is  40  percent  more  than 
were  employed  in  1939.  It  is  50  percent  less 
than  in  1943.  and  It  would  loave  more  than 
800.000  of  the  present  labor  force  on  the  coast 
without  Jobs.  This  does  not  take  account  of 
the  several  hundred  thousand  returned  vet- 
erans after  the  defeat  of  Japai. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  concerns  the  fate 
of  the  Pacific  war  Industries  which  must  keep 
at  It  until  the  last  fighting  is  done,  which 
will  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to  convert 
to  peace  production  gradually  and  which 
must  explore  new  markets  anci  turn  to  manu- 
facturing totally  new  products  if  they  are  to 
stay  In  business  on  anything  approaching  the 
present  scale. 

"Results  of  the  survey  suggfst,"  the  Federal 
Reserve  report  concludes,  caiididly  but  omi- 
nously, "that  little  can  be  exp<!Cted  In  the  way 
of  conversion  of  war  plant)  to  peacetime 
production.  So  far  as  the  survey  shows,  no 
major  shipyard  or  aircraft  plant  is  to  be  con- 
verted to  large-scale  manufacturing  of  new 
products.  For  manufacturiiig  as  a  whole. 
plants  accounting  for  about  42  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  production  at  February  1944, 
rates  are  to  be  closed  down." 

This  Is  a  quiet,  detached,  economist's  state- 
ment of  a  very  grim  prospect,  a  prospect 
which  must  be  realistically  s<en  if  it  Is  going 
to  be  substantially  averted.  It  means  that 
the  unemployment  hurricane;  which  Is  pres- 
ently headed  In  the  direction  of  the  Paciflo 
coast,  and  particularly  In  tht  direction  of  Its 
five  greatest  Industrial  areas,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  and  San  Diego, 
is  perilous. 

This  west  coast  and  Its  j>eople  are  never 
without  cotifldence  and  never  without  imag- 
ination. They  are  looking  and  planning 
ahead,  management,  labor,  and  Government 
alike.  Henry  Kaiser  U  whipping  up  a  variety 
of  breath-taking  projects,  and  fortunately  ha 
has  a  habit  of  delivering  tie  goods.    Stato 


and  municipal  governments  are  on  an  ex» 
traordinarily  sound  financial  basis.  Many 
workers  have  acctimulated  substantial  saT> 
ings.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tha 
size  of  the  preparations  to  deal  with  tha 
transition  from  war  to  peace  are  equal  to  tha 
size  of  the  task. 


San  Francisco 


H.  R.  2536 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Wyo- 
ming endorsing  H.  R.  2536: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission of  Wyoming  held  at  Cheyenne  the 
23d  day  of  May  1945  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

"Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  commission  that  there  Is  pending  in 
Congress  H.  R.  2536,  known  as  the  Bui  winkle 
bill;  and 

"Whereas  the  purpose  of  such  bill  is  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  pro- 
viding that  agreements  between  carriers 
(other  than  agreements  for  a  pooling,  divi- 
sion, consolidation,  merger,  purchase,  lease. 
acquisition,  or  other  transaction  to  which 
section  5  is  applicable)  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
approval,  and  If  approved  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  shall  be  relieved  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  with  respect  to 
the  making  of  such  agreement  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  same;  and 

"Whereas  It  is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  this  commission  that  conference  and 
agreements  between  the  carriers  with  respect 
to  rates  and  other  matters  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  by 
which  the  railroads  of  this  country  operate 
as  a  unified  system  of  rail  transportation, 
and  It  is  believed  that  such  agreements  and 
conferences  are  in  the  public  Interest  when 
subject  to  proper  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission;  and 

"Whereas  It  also  appears  to  this  commis« 
slon  that  the  Department  of  Justice  of  tha 
United  States  has  recently  taken  the  jKMltlon 
that  such  conferences  and  agreements  have 
been  In  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  this  commission  that  the  situation  with 
which  the  carriers  are  thiu  confronted  is  an 
Intolerable  one  for  which  there  should  be 
relief  In  the  public  Interest;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  the  belief  of  the  members 
of  this  commission  that  the  Bulwlnkle  bill 
constitutes  a  proper  method  and  measure  of 
relief  consistent  with  and  conducive  to  the 
public  Interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolt^ed  by  the  Public  Service  CommissUm 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  That  this  commU- 
Blon  favors  the  adoption  of  the  Bulwlnkle 
bin  or  similar  legislation  and  Instructs  tha 
secretary  of  the  commission  to  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  Senators  Joseph 
O.  ©"Mahoney,  and  B.  V.  Robertson,  Repre- 
sentative Prank  A.  Barrett,  and  Governor 
Lester  C.  Hunt." 

Dated  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  this  23d  daf 
of  May  A.  D.  1945. 

Public  Snvici  Couuwaon 

or  Wtoioko, 
Ea«l  R.  BtmNS,  Chairman. 
AxcHii  EwoLDSiK,  Commi»tUm0r, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  cALiroaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
lightful experience  of  living  for  2  months 
In  San  Francisco  during  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  has  inspired  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Post  to  write  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  tribute  to  my  beautiful 
home  city: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  30,  1945) 

COSMOPOLIS 

The  disposition  of  the  San  Pranclsco  dele- 
gates to  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  wUl  return 
the  city  to  Its  quondam  ways.    We  are  sure 
the   delegates    said   good-by   to   the   Golden 
Gate  with  the  kindliest  feelings.    They  were 
the  recipients  of  a  warming  hospitality,  which 
kept  up.  In  spite  of  rationing  restrictions, 
during  the  entire  9  weeks  of  deliberations.    It 
is  Invidious  to  particularize,  but  we  shall  risk 
It   In  picking  out   Mayor  Roger   Lapham.   a 
"mine  host"  In  looks  as  in  manners,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  local  hospitality  committee, 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Grady.    Both  officials  are  now 
giving  worthily  to  the  city  what  they  bad 
already  given   to   the   Nation.     However,    all 
San  Franciscans  behaved  as  hosts,  and  there 
was  no  service  to  the  throng  of  Conference 
workers  the  provision  of  which  had  to  be  ca- 
joled out  of  the  willing  and  friendly  people. 
San  Francisco's  hospitality  is  the  true  hos- 
pitality that  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  afford- 
ing  It.    This    is   one   reason   that    It    never 
palled.    San  Francisco  knows  It  has  a  lovely 
city,  and  likes  to  show  It  off.    There  Is  a  sur- 
feit of  angles  In  this  city  of  hills,  in  this  set- 
ting of  mountain  and  seascape,  which  pro- 
vides views  of  unforgettable  and  surpassing 
beauty.    The  city  becomes  a  Jewel  when  you 
lock   at   It   from   the    range   that   bars   the 
northern     peninsula     from     the     sea.    The 
mountain,   hazy   with  mist,  has  a  peculiar 
grandeur  when  seen  from  the  distance  of  tha 
city  limits.    And  the  bay  between,  the  Gold- 
en Gate,  Is  almost  too  breathtaking  to  be 
broken  even  by  the  marvelous  bridge  that 
spans   It.     These   are   spectacles.     But   San 
Francisco   likewise   has   its   intimate  slghu. 
Past  civilizations  have  left  quiet  memorlala 
In  San  Francisco,  and,  in  the  surrounding 
countryside,  the  valleys  teem  with  fertility 
and  the  woods  and  hillsides  display  all  the 
floral   color  of  creation.    The  pride  of   the 
city  in  Itself  Is  Justified  and  never  tinbecom- 
ing. 

People,  however,  make  any  city,  no  matter 
how  fair  It  may  be.  In  San  Pranclsco  the 
visitors  from  abroad  must  have  noticed  the 
combination  In  San  Francisco  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan sophistication  with  a  western  forthrlight- 
ness.  The  combination  Is  irresistible.  Both 
qualities  are  toned  down  to  Just  the  right 
level  in  Inoffenslveness.  So  that  San  Fran- 
cisco felt  that  the  Conference  was  a  moment 
for  the  city  as  well  as  for  the  world,  and  acted 
as  a  steward  for  the  birth  of  the  new  world 
organization  with  a  becoming  awareness  of 
Ito  significance  In  the  life  of  humanity. 
Now  It  goes  back  to  lU  old  status,  throbbing 
again  with  life  as  the  gateway  to  the  Pa- 
cific, matching  power  and  vigor  with  Ita 
beauty,  and  leaving  an  impression  upon  tha 
world  of  thU  Nation's  vitality. 
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The  FarB-Maduacry  Problem 


EICTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEYEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTV^ES 

Saturday.  June  20.  1945 

Mr.  HOE\'Tn^.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  toid  that  food  will  win  the  war  and 
food  is  ammunition,  and  yet  food  pro- 
duction has  never  been  considered  by 
the  adminls'-ratlon  to  be  an  essential  war 
Industry. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  when  the  end 
of  the  war  In  Europe  has  released  mate- 
rials, manpower,  and  facilities  from  di- 
rect munitions  production — when  there 
U  actually  unemployment  In  many  great 
manufacturlnK  centers — the  administra- 
tion U  not  emphasizing  production  of 
farm  machinery  but  Is  merely  removing 
•ome  controls  and  letting  farm  machin- 
ery manufacturers  take  their  chances 
on  letting  materials  along  with  the 
makers  of  other  civilian  goods. 

This  short-sighted  attitude  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  present  food  dlflS- 
cultler  and  may  result  In  even  more  serl- 
0U5  conseqiienceii  unless  Immediate  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

Reports  from  all  over  the  United  States 
reaching  the  R<-publlcan  Congressional 
Food  Study  Committee  Indicate  that  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  has  set  in. 
We  have  taken  so  much  from  our  farm- 
ers— manpower,  machinery,  profits  on 
many  kinds  of  foods — that  their  capacity 
to  produce  has  now  been  seriously  cur- 
tailed. 

Farm  machinery  Is  wearing  out.  In 
aplte  of  WPB  press  release  telling  of  the 
great  quantity  of  repairs  and  replace- 
ment parts  being  made,  farmers  are  find- 
ing It  almost  impossible  to  get  repairs  and 
replacements. 

American  farmers  have  been  asked  to 
do  the  biggest  food  production  Job  in  all 
history.  It  was  a  war  Job  a.s  definitely 
as  the  production  of  ammunition  Is  a 
war  Job.  The  only  difference  between 
food  and  ammunition  is  that  you  can 
fight  a  Uttl?  longer  without  food  than  you 
can  without  ammunition. 

But  while  the  munitions  industry  was 
being  given  the  greatest  flood  of  tools  in 
history  to  do  its  war  job,  the  food  produc- 
tion industry  was  denied  even  Its  normal 
supply  of  tools,  as  production  of  farm 
machinery  was  severely  curtailed  as  soon 
as  the  war  came  along.  Here  are  the 
figures: 

According  to  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  average  annual  production  of 
machine  tools  for  the  10  years  1930  to 
1939.  Inclusive,  was  $99.147  000.  The 
total  for  tha<;e  10  years  wa^  $991,470,000. 

Here  are  the  figures  on  machine-tool 
production  for  the  early  war  years — 
when  we  were  giving  the  mechanic&l  in- 
dustries the  tools  with  which  to  do  their 
war  job: 

1940... _ M42.  833,  000 

IMl 771.468  000 

1942 1.  821.  748.  000 

IMS 1.  lao,  243,  000 

During  those  4  years,  we  produced  as 
many  Industrial  tools  for  the  mechanical 
Industries  as  we  did  in  37  >  2  average  pre- 


war years.  Produ^Ion  In  1940  was  four 
and  one-half  tlmei  the  piewar  average; 
in  1941  It  was  almoit  eight  times  as  great: 
in  1942  It  reached}  the  peiik  of  13  times 
the  prewar  annual  production;  and  in 
1943  it  was  about  112  times  as-great. 

In  contrast,  as  [soon  as  the  war  ap- 
proached, our  nattonal  planners  imme- 
dately  cut  down  tie  production  of  farm 
machinery — the  tools  farmers  had  to 
have  to  do  their  wiar  Job. 

Tractor  productjlon.  for  example,  has 
been  limited  to  ab^ut  hall"  of  the  1940  or 
1941  production.  Production  of  the  fol- 
lowing farm  machinery  is  less  than  It 
was  in  1940;  lracti)rs,  mowers,  hay  load- 
ers, disc  harrows,  Urrigatlon  pumps,  trac- 
tor moldboard  pldws,  disc  plows,  cream 
separators,  hors^-drawn  cultivators, 
horse,  and  tractoi--drawn  planters,  and 
tractor-mounted  vlanterH. 

These  are  all  lt|pms  of  essential  farm 


equipment.    They 
list  of  necessary 


are  only  part  of  the 
farm  tools  on  which 


production  has  actually  t^een  curtailed — 
while  production  of  machine  tools  has 
been  expanded  aii  nevei  before  in  our 
history. 

In  January  1945  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration said: 

In  1045  luppllf*  f)f  nfw  farm  machlntry. 
•T«u  If  mnnufactunig  scheciulet  art  met,  will 
not  meet  t«MnUAl  pemands. 

Latest  report  tr^m  the  War  Production 
Board— June  26,  1B45— is  that  farm  ma- 
chinery manufacturers  will  fall  about  8 
or  9  percent  bf  hlnti  schedule  for  the  year 
ending  June  30.     [ 

In  spite  of  the  ^reat  reduction  In  war 
production,  WPB  (i  not  exerting  any  real 
effort  to  secure  aniple  production  of  farm 
machinery.  The  jreason  is  difficult  to 
understand.    Heri  is  the  situation: 

•Quota  restrictions"  have  been  re- 
moved from  farm!  machinery  manufac- 
turers— but  this  means  very  httle,  be- 
cause— 

Production  Is  depend(»nt  on  securing 
materials  and  farii  machinery  manufac- 
turers will  have  no  preferred  rating  over 
other  civilian  products. 

Allocations  of  contitilled  materials 
have  been  Increased  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1945  roughly  4(  p«^rcf  nt  over  the  sec- 
ond quarter  but  arm  machinery's  pri- 
ority here  is  no  gi  eater  than  other  civil- 
ian products. 

Instead  of  bending  every  effort  to  pro- 


vide farmers  wltl 


facilities  are  ava  lable.  WPB  is  simply 


permitting   some 


many  utterly  non  essential  lines 


machinery,  now  that 


Increase — as  it  is  in 


England  Relaxes  Rationing 

EXTENSIoi  OF  REMARKS 

I   or 

HON.  PAliL  W,  SHAFER 

or  MICHK^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ip  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdai^  Jutw  28,  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  JMr.  Speaker,  while  we 
consider  extension  of  price  and  rationing 
controls  in  America,  tJiey  are  being  re- 
laxed In  England.! 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  London 
News  and  Chronicle  of  Jtme  18.  1945. 


Under  the  heading  "Here  is  good  news 
for  motorists  and  railway  passengers." 
are  two  articles  to  the  effect  that  gaso- 
line may  be  taken  off  the  ration  lists  the 
last  of  August,  and  that  many  new  per- 
manent train  services  are  Ijeing  estab- 
lished. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  these  two  articles: 

Pttrol  Mat  Go  Orr  Ration  in  SEPmiBea 

Petrol  will  probably  be  taken  off  the  ration 
when  the  basic  petrol  books  expire  at  the  end 
of  August. 

The  return  to  motoring  reaultlng  from  the 
iMue  of  the  books  has  not  been  nearly  so 
great  ai  had  been  anticipated. 

The  machinery  for  distributing  basic  per- 
mit* la  excessive  and  cumbersome,  and  In 
▼lew  of  this  it  is  not  felt  advisable  to  restrict 
a  commodity  which  at  present  is  In  plentiful 
supply. 

Many  motorlita  hava  not  taken  advantage 
of  baHtc  petrol  because  they  feel  that  the  re- 
stricted range  of  the  permit  does  not  Juetlfy 
the  high  overhead  coata  entaUed  by  reglatra- 
tlon  and  insurance. 

WITHOUT  rBucrra 

Tl^e  distribution  of  petrol  without  coupona 
la  iUcely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  canceUa- 
tion  of  buying  permit*  for  cara. 

Already  the  manufacturers  are  building 
oars  faster  than  the  rate  of  consumption  per- 
mltud  by  the  ministry  of  war  transport 
buying  certincates,  and  exporting  facilities 
art  not  such  aa  to  absorb  the  fiut -accumulat- 
ing stocks. 

It  may  bt  anticipated,  thrrefort,  that  all 
wartime  restrictions  on  motoring  will  be  re- 
moved by  next  September. 

FlTTT-WOMT  KXTBA  TaAINg  RUN  TO  COAST 

Twenty-three  new  and  permanent  train 
aervlcea  from  Victoria  Station  to  the  eoaat, 
unheralded  and  announced  only  on  a  amall 
blackboard,  was  the  Southern  Railway's  holi- 
day gift  to  the  thousands  of  Londoners  who 
left  for  the  aeaslde  yMterday. 

Altogether  68  main-line  and  13  suburban 
aervlcea,  either  new  or  restored  from  prewar 
timetables,  will  now  run  from  Victoria.  On 
the  main  line  there  were  33  extra  trains  on 
Saturday  and  33  yesterday,  and  there  will  be 
13  during  the  week. 

Of  yesterday's  extra  trains,  11  were  for 
Brighton,  including  nonstop  trains  at  10  a.  m. 
and  11  a.  m. 

The  Southern  Railway's  decision  to  add 
more  trains  was  "made  with  a  shrinking 
heart,"  an  otBcial  said. 


A  Permanent  FEPC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXBMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
correspondence  received,  it  is  evident 
that  not  everybody  in  Vermont  is  sold 
on  the  idea  of  establishmg  a  permanent 
FEPC. 

I  am  advised  some  people  are  very 
much  disturbed  by  the  program  ini- 
tiated by  Ritchie  Low  to  bring  colored 
children  from  Harlem  to  Vermont  to  es- 
tablish better  racial  relations.  "Why," 
says  one  person,  "should  we  be  made  tlie 
poorhouse  for  Harlem  when  there  are 
so  many  poor  children — white — in  Ver- 
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mont  who  need  a  vacation?**  Another 
cannot  "magnify  too  much  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  the  desire  to  help  solve  the 
racial  problem  manifest  by  the  Low 
plan."  Yet  another  says.  "Talk  about 
International  peace.  What  should 
bother  us  is  how  to  keep  from  having  a 
civil  war  In  order  to  solve  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  and  for  the  Negroes 
and  the  Jews,  before  the  white  race  is 
entirely  submerged  by  them" 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  thought, 
and  the  disagreement  among  well-inten- 
tioned people,  aa  evidenced  by  the  let- 
ters I  have  received.  I  am  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  David  Harum  was  right 
when  he  said:  "Difference  of  opinion 
makes  horse  races." 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Including 
two  editorials  from  the  St.  Johnsbury 
Caledonian,  which  Invite  V(?ry  careful 
consideration.  The  editor  spends  con- 
siderable time  south  of  the  ijorder.  and 
Is  fully  Informed  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ject matters  concerning  which  he  writes: 
I  From  the  Evening  Caledonian  of  May  13, 
10431  . 

WATCH   TKIt   BILL  ! 

Pending  In  the  Congress  Is  H.  R.  3383,  a 
bill  to  create  a  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Commlsalon  on  a  permanent  basis.  If  passed, 
tu  impact  upon  the  Uvea  of  our  people  would 
be  more  fnr  reaching  than  any  New  Deal 
laglslAtion  heretofore  placed  on  the  statute 
books.  Tbt  blU  marlta  the  caieful  analyaia 
of  every  employer  of  labor,  of  -.he  clergy,  of 
educntors,  and  of  the  individual  cltlaen. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  la  the  pruvlalon 
that  It  ahall  be  unfair  employment  practice 
"to  refuse  to  hire  any  Individual  beeause  of 
such  Individuals*  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin  or  anceatry."  tJpon  the  roundatlon  of 
this  declared  principle,  which  meets  with 
the  approval  of  every  fair-mlDcled  American, 
the  bill  reora  a  monstrous  auporstructure  of 
restrictive  and  annoying  legislation,  which 
might  well  create  a  condition  of  civil  dis- 
cord and  an  intensity  of  prejucice  under  the 
guise  of  the  law. 

The  mechanics  of  the  propoi*d  legislation 
must  first  be  considered.  The  bill  sets  up  a 
five-man  commission  with  S-yeur  overlapping 
term.s.  The  comml-salon  would  have  the 
power  to  establish  "such  rcgloi  al  olBces  aa  it 
deems  neoaacary"  and  could  appoint  "sudi 
cfflcert  and  employees  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary." The  agency  la  given  pcwer  to  util  ■• 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  service*. 
There  Is  no  limit  placed  upon  the  number  of 
reglooa  In  which  the  commission  could  op- 
erate and  there  Is  no  limit  placed  upon  the 
number  of  employees  who  could  be  hired. 

A  further  important  provlilon  relates  to 
the  acttial  operating  methods  of  the  com- 
mission. Section  e  (g)  of  the  bill  provides 
that  the  commission  may  me«!t  at  any  piece 
and  may  "by  one  or  more  of  ts  members  or 
by  such  agent,  or  agenclea  a«  It  may  desig- 
nate, conduct  any  Investigation,  proceeding, 
or  hearing  necessary  to  its  functions  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States." 

The  appalling  implications  of  this  bill  have 
been  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  RepreeenUtlve  O.  C.  Pbhiib,  of  Texas,  In 
advance  of  Its  actual  consideration  by  the 
Congress.  The  Texas  Congressman  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  this  roving  one-roan 
court  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  com- 
plaints charging  discrlminntlon  in  employ- 
ment, would  be  clothed  with  Judicial  powers 
exceeding  that  of  a  Pedenil  Judge.  K-ch 
FEPC  agent  would  occupy  tr.e  role  of  Judge, 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  investigator.  "It 
would  be  hard  to  Imeglne  a  more  typical 
kangaroo  court."  declares  tlie  Congrcai  ms.n . 
"It  wou'd  indeed  be  a  travcfity  on  the  word 
'Justice.' " 
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In  tomorrow's  issue  we  ahall  point  out 
further  objections  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl  to  establish  a  permanent  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Oommlaalon  In  rapport  of  our 
belief  that  discrimination  In  employment  due 
to  prejudice  of  any  sort,  can  never  be  jMop- 
erly  dealt  with  by  bludgeons  of  the  law. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Caledonian  of  May  16, 
19451 

WATCH   THIS  BILL 

In  yesterday's  dlscurslon  of  pending  con- 
gressional legislation  to  create  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Commiaaion  to 
prevent  discrimination  In  employment  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  oolor,  national  origin, 
and  anceatry.  we  stressed  the  thought  that 
each  member  at  the  vast  army  of  Federal 
agenta  appointed  to  take  evidence  of  worker* 
complainii\g  of  discrimination,  would  aerv*  as 
Judge,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  investiga- 
tor, thus  constituting  kangaroo  couru  un- 
known ouuide  the  dictator  countrlea. 

But  it  Is  when  we  oonslder  Just  how  far 
the  action  of  such  agents  could  reach  into 
the  lives  of  our  oitlsens  that  the  Inherent 
vlciouaness  of  the  measure  aa  prcicntly 
framed  beoomea  apparent. 

Two  Oonffieaamen  have  already  discussed 
the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Representative  Piskiii  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Fair  Employment  Praotlee 
Commlsalou  could  assiuno  Jurisdiction  over 
employment  practices  of  every  highway  de- 
partment and  every  city  and  county  school 
board.  Ho  terms  the  measure  a  "bold  at- 
tempt to  gain  control  of  an  Important  phase 
of  our  educational  syitem— >that  of  the  em- 
ployment of  teachers."  He  alleges  that  this 
new  Federal  agency.  If  created  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  give  control  of  employment 
practices  of  every  corporation  In  the  land, 
"regardless  of  the  character  of  their  bustneae 
With  respect  to  Interstate  commerce." 

Extending  his  remarks  In  the  Conoaaa- 
aiOMAL  Rkosd.  Representative  Manabco,  of 
Alabama,  aseerU  that  if  the  bill  becomes 
law  "a  Protestant  could  force  a  publishing 
house  owned  and  operated  by  tlie  Catholic 
church  to  give  him  employment  or  vice 
versa."  The  same  thing  would  be  true,  de- 
clares the  Congreeaman.  of  employers  of  re- 
ligious bookstores  who  cater  aoldy  to  mem- 
bers of  certain  faiths.  The  Alabama  Repre- 
sentative concludes  that  "any  American  who 
U  worthy  of  being  culled  American,  desires  to 
•elect  his  own  employees  wlUiout  dlcution 
from  Congress,  the  Prealdent.  or  any  Govern- 
ment bureau."  He  predicts  that  "If  this  bill 
ever  beoooMS  law  an  aroused  public  opinion 
will  drive  from  cfllce  every  person  who  votes 
for  iU  passage." 

Not  the  least  of  the  practical  objections 
to  the  passage  of  leglalatiou  forblddinK  dis- 
crimination In  employment  He  In  the  fact 
that  such  a  law  would  open  a  wide  field 
for  the  racketeer,  the  blackmailer,  and  the 
Bhvfter.  Innnltely  easy  would  it  be  to  em- 
barrass the  small -town  merchant  who  turned 
down  an  applicant  for  employment.  The 
merchant  might  soon  find  himself  haled  be- 
fore a  Government  agent  for  alleged  dis- 
crimination agaUist  the  applicant  on  the 
ground  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Perfonal 
annoyance  and  days  lost  In  hearings  would 
follow  even  though  the  ultimate  decision 
mlpht  be  in  the  merchant's  favor. 

H.  R.  2232  la  a  bill  to  watch.  Discrimina- 
tion in  employment  on  the  ground  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  la  un-Amerl- 
can.  but  an  attempt  to  cure  the  situation 
by  legislation  so  far  reaching  as  U- Indicated 
by  the  terms  of  H.  R.  2232  will  lead  to  prac- 
tices far  more  un-American. 

The  old  adage  "let  sleeping  dogs  lie"  has 
an  instant  application.  To  stir  up  these 
fiendish  hounds  of  racial  prejudice  by  the 
club  of  a  law  lacking  the  united  support 
of  the  people  might  well  precipitate  race 
rlou.     The  result  would  most  certainly  be 


to  place  all  private  business  under  Govern- 
ment control. 

There  U  only  one  way  to  cure  bigotry 
and  racial  discrimination,  and  that  Is  by 
education  and  by  tlie  cooperative,  voluntary 
efforts  of  all  the  groups  comprUing  Ihla 
great  melting  pot  of  America.  The  bill  to 
create  a  permanent  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission  in  Its  present  form  is  dan- 
gerous to  tiie  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

Vermonters  cannot  treat  the  subject  com- 
placently In  the  t>ellef  that  the  law  would 
effect  oixly  conditions  In  the  large  industrial 
cities.  If  the  bill  l)ecomea  law  distutbing 
factors  would  arts*  to  mar  and  puMlbly  de- 
stroy the  happy  relations  which  exist  among 
all  classes  of  the  population  of  the  small 
towns  of  this  State.  We  live  as  n«tr;bbors— 
and  there  has  never  b«en  a  time  In  the 
history  of  Vermont  when  distinctions  of 
oolor,  race,  and  creed  meant  so  little  in 
the  lives  of  our  people. 

When  H.  R.  VOi  comes  up  In  the  Con- 
gress for  consideration  the  people  of  tills 
State  will  expect  calm,  level-headed  action 
(Mt  the  part  of  their  rcpraacDtatlvea.  They 
Will  not  look  kindly  upon  action  motivated 
by  any  false  sense  of  liberalism  or  dictated 
by  political  expediency. 


Give  Us  More  Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxooN 
IN  THE  HOl»B  OF  REPRBBlNTA'nvn 

Saturday.  June  JO.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregonlan  of  June  27. 1945: 
onrc  us  mo«b  meat 

Western  Otcgon  sheep  growers  have  meat 
to  sell.  The  public  wants  more  meat.  Under 
Intelligent  controls,  the  existing  celling 
prices  for  dr«Med  lamb  would  permit  the 
grower  to  receive  a  satisfactory  price  fiur  his 
live  pnduct.  Yet.  unless  Government  au- 
thiriues  permit  more  rational  controls,  the 
^'.rowers  will  have  an  unmarketable  surplus, 
and  the  public  will  be  denied  the  meat  that 
It  wants. 

The  western  Oregon  lamb  situation  haa 
b-en  set  forth  by  R.  C.  Burkhart,  preeldrat 
of  the  Western  Oregon  Livestock  Association, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  revlens  the  conditions  peculiar  to  this 
aren  and  which  were  prerent^d  a  year  ago. 
and  no  doubt  remembered  by  many  reeders. 
Then  the  availability  of  dreeaed  meat  In  gen- 
eral was  leas  crlUcal  than  now.  The  consum- 
er's red  ration  poinu  hud  more  value.  No 
lonp  queues  reached  Into  the  streets  from  the 
chlclcen  Btails  In  the  markets.  The  sheep 
growers  did  not  obteAa  eJeqiMle  nllef  then. 
Some  carried  unroattetaMe  lambs  over  to 
yearUnga,  despite  heavy  loeaes  and  use  of  feed 
critically  needed  for  other  livestock,  and 
these  yearlings  aggravate  the  lamb  problem 
this  year. 

Because  of  their  pasture  feeding,  western 
Oregon  lambs  are  too  soft  to  stand  ahlpMMSl 
alive  to  eastern  markets  and  wlU  nM  stand 
shipping  across  the  continent  in  dreeaed  form. 
MUk-fat  lambs  when  ready  for  market  must 
go  to  market  within  2  or  3  weeks  or  suler 
severe  deterioration. 

Weatern  Oregon  needs  to  market  ab»ut 
150,000  lambs  and  slirep  within  the  next  3 
months.  Roughly,  only  10  percent  are  old 
ewes.  Maximum  quotas  for  kUllng  pltJits 
not  under  Federal  Inspscticn  will  take  only 
0,933  of  them.    Federal  inepectlon  plants  aie 
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not  limited  as  to  quotas  but.  based  on  last 
years  flgures.  wlU  be  able  to  slaughter  only 
42,000  or  so  because  of  labor  shortage.  What's 
to  become  of  the  other  almost  100.000? 

Bren  In  normal  times  Oregon  slaughterers 
do  not  handle  all  of  the  western  Oregon  lamb 
crop.  NormaUy  the  great  bulk  of  the  surplus 
over  that  which  they  kUl  would  go  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  remainder  to  the  State  of 
Washington.  But  In  California  and  Wash- 
ington the  producer  encounters  quotas,  ra- 
tion points,  and  labor  conditions  In  killing 
planU  the  same  as  he  does  in  Oregon. 

And  even  If  these  obstacles  could  be  sur- 
mounted, transportation  difficulties  to  Cali- 
fornia would  remain.  V/artlme  freight  con- 
gestion causes  delays  and  roundabout  rout- 
ings resulting  in  grievous  shrinkage,  and 
frequently  growers  cannot  get  their  ship- 
ments started  on  the  way  until  it  is  too  late. 
Due  to  surplus,  animals  were  marketed  In 
1943  and  1944  at  $4  per  hundred  pounds  below 
prices  Justified  by  ceillns  on  meats  and  pelts. 
They  are  now  %2  under  par  and  likely  to  go 
lower.  In  prices  and  otherwise  the  grower 
takes  It  on  the  chin. 

Here  Is  a  local  condition  that  can  be  al- 
leviated or  corrected  only  by  afljustments  In 
quotas  ration  points  and  buying  policies  ap- 
plied locally.  It  might  cause  envy  among 
some  elsewhere  to  learn  that  Oregonlans  had 
leg  of  lamb  and  they  had  none,  but  it  would 
be  senseless  for  Government  to  make  equality 
Of  deprivation  an  excuse  for  preventing  con- 
MHVtlon  of  a  local  abundance  of  food  that 
MHt  go  to  waste  unless  consumed  locally, 
and  for  putting  the  hooks  Into  the  producers 
of  It. 


Wash  ngtc 


A  Study  of  Nes!ect 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

DEICATT  raOM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  under  auth- 
Ity  of  this  House  will  soon  go  to  Alaska 
for  the  first  time  to  make  a  study  of  the 
Territorial  government  and  to  inquire 
into  other  matters  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Alaska.  Alaskans  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the 
members  of  the  Commitee  on  the  Ter- 
ritories and  to  advise  with  them  regard- 
ing t)ie  future  of  Alaska.  Our  present 
foiTO  of  government  in  the  Territory  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  this  is  made 
abundantly  clear  in  a  thoughtful  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Anchorage  Times 
of  June  13  which  is  reprinted  here: 

A     STUDT     or    NEGUrr 

Congress  Is  sending  a  committee  to  Alaska 
this  summer  to  study  governmental  prob- 
lems and  proposed  changes  In  the  organic 
act.  according  to  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  'Washington  yesterday.  Sub- 
committees will  look  into  more  specialized 
fields,  with  one  assigned  to  matters  con- 
cerning transportation,  one  to  lands,  and 
the  third  to  industries. 

This  is  an  ambitious  program  and  Alas- 
kans can  wish  the  legislators  the  best  of 
luck  m  their  undenaking.  If  they  are 
successful  m  "getting  the  feel"  of  things 
territorial,  it  may  well  be  that  Congress 
win  legislate  wisely  in  meeting  some  of  the 
current  problems. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  Congressmen 
busy  themselves  between  now  aud  their  de- 
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offices.  This  was  remedied  by  reorganizing 
the  territorial  activities  largely  under  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  then  became  a 
dictatorial  czar  of  extensive  power.  While 
he  could  have  used  this  power  wisely  and  to 
the  benefit  of  Alaska  and  the  Nation,  he  has 
used  it  only  to  throttle  development. 

The  Congressmen  will  find  Alaska  suffer- 
ing today  under  a  form  of  government  made 
impotent  by  the  action  of  their  body.  They 
will  find  remote  controls  hampering  activities 
In  the  various  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  private  enterprises.  They  will  find  the  ad- 
ministration vested  In  officeholders  under 
Federal  appointment.  The  policies  of  Fed- 
eral administrators  coo  frequently  are  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  Territory. 

In  short,  the  power  to  act  and  make  Alaska 
the  great  land  she  will  be.  Is  vested  largely 
In  men  who  don't  know  Alaska  and  cannot 
understand  her  piesent-day  problems  or 
future  potentialities. 

The  Congressmen  will  see  a  land  which  has 
done  remarkably  well  during  78  years  of 
American  ownership,  in  spite  of.  rather  than 
because  of,  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIC.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Hartford  Day  Spring  of  June  21.  pub- 
lished at  Hartford.  Mich.,  the  editor 
quotes  from  a  news  letter  I  wrote  on  June 
2,  as  follows: 

Today  we  have  all  the  strategic  Islands 
necessary  for  our  defense  from  Japan.  Japan 
should  be  taught  a  lesson,  but  the  British 
Empire  and  Russia  have  greater  Interests  at 
stake  than  have  we  and  there  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  carry  on  this  battle  alone. 

Then  in  black-face  type,  he  asks  this 
question:  "Making  a  separate  peace. 
Congressman?" 

There  is  not  a  statement  in  my  letter  of 
June  2,  which  indicates  that  I  advocate 
a  separate  peace  with  Japan.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  Editor  Sinclair  does  not  want 
us  to  fight  this  war  alone.  I  am  quite 
sure  he  thinks  that  Russia,  which  has 
an  enormous  army  in  Asia,  should  get 
Into  the  war  with  the  Japs. 

In  that  letter,  after  calling  attention  to 
our  losses  in  the  Pacific,  I  added  this: 

So  what?  Just  this:  We  turned  the  tide 
of  war  in  Europe;  added  the  punch  which 
saved  the  British  Empire  from  destruction; 
furnished  the  material:  and  by  the  attack  on 
the  west  enabled  Russia  first  to  save  herself 
and  then  to  overrun  eastern  Germany.  All 
on  the  theory  that  If  HiUer  was  not  defeated 
we  would  be  invaded.     •     •     • 

Today  we  have  all  the  strategic  Islands 
necessary  for  our  defense  from  Japan. 
Japan  should  be  taught  a  lesson,  but  the 
British  Empire  and  Russia  have  greater 
Interests  at  sUke  than  have  we  and  there  U 
no  reason  why  we  should  carry  on  this  battle 
alone.  Russia  has  an  enormotis  army  in 
Asia.  Britain  has  rich  colonies  In  the  east. 
And  the  time  for  asking  is  past.  The  time 
for  demanding  that  they  step  Into  this  war 
and  bear  a  share  of  the  burden  proportion- 
ate to  their  Interests  has  arrived.     •     •     • 

When  this  war  Is  ended  there  should  be  a 
few  mUlion  young  American  men.  to  be  re- 


turned to  the  homeland,  there  tc  become  the 
husbands  of  our  young  women,  the  fathers 
of  the  future  generations,  the  'oundation  of 
an  America  such  as  our  foi-efathers  en- 
vtoiozied. 

In  the  same  column  the  editor  quotes 
from  my  letter  of  June  16.  as  follows: 

Down  through  the  centuries  some  8.000 
treaties   and   agreements   have    been   made. 

•  •  •  The  present  effort,  Isbeled  "Dum- 
barton Oaks."  "Yalta.-  the  "£an  Francisco 
Conference."  or  whatever  it  may  ultimately 
be  called.  Is  another  praiseworthy  effort  to 
end  the  war.     It  Is  a  sedative— not  a  cure. 

•  •  •  We  not  only  should  avoid  Interfer- 
ence with  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
nations,  but  should  Insist  tha';  others  keep 
their  hands  out  at  our  domestic  policies. 

Then  the  editor  asks  this  question: 

Isn't  this  a  bit  early  to  resume  beating  the 
drums  for  Isolationism? 

Does  the  editor  disagree  with  my 
statement  that  we  should  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  ailairs  of  other 
nations?  I  but  toUow  in  vrashingtons 
footsteps  on  that  issue.  Does  the  editor 
disagree  when  I  assert  "that  other  na- 
tions should  keep  their  hands  out  of  our 
domestic  policies?"  Is  that  beating  the 
drums  for  isolationism? 

Immediately  following  the  language 
quoted  by  him  f )  om  my  News  Letter  are 
the  following  words: 

We  (meaning  I)  go  farther  and  aay  that 
Inasmuch  as  It  la  now  acknowledged  that  wo 
are  the  most  powerful  Nation  In  all  the  world. 
with  the  best  form  of  government,  we  should 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  maintain 
that  position  throosb  the  eata'ollsbment  ar.d 
the  maintenance  of  an  invincible  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force. 

That  we  should  on  every  front  here  at 
home  fortify  in  every  possible  way  cur  entire 
coastline,  maintain  an  intelligence  depart- 
ment, a  group  of  tclentists  and  military  ex- 
perts which  wtll.  so  long  as  our  Natiorf  en- 
dures, make  and  keep  us  the  most  efDctent, 
powerful  nation  In  the  world.  We  believe 
that  we  should  be.  at  all  tinaes,  prepared  not 
to  seek,  but  to  meet  any  aggressor  nation  or 
grcup  of  naiicns.  In  short,  while  we  are 
vrllllng  to  expenm;nt  with  any  p!an  for 
peace,  we  cannot  safely  rely  upon  any  plan  or 
international  organization  for  our  national 
security.    We  must  be  prepared. 

We  still  have  faith  in  our  people,  in  our 
form  of  government.  We  have  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  protect  our  future.  In  cur 
thcu^ts.  our  words  and  our  acts,  America 
shall  ever  be  first. 

The  thought  expressed  in  the  letter  of 
June  16.  was  that,  while  International 
agreements  gave  promise  of  an  enduring 
peace,  we  should  not  place  our  sole  re- 
liance in  them  but  should  at  all  times  be 
prepared. 

That  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
In?  as  to  my  position  let  me  restate  it: 
While  believing  that  we  should  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  world-wide,  enduring 
peace  through  International  agreement, 
I  would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
rely  solely  upon  such  an  agreement  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Nation.  I  would 
keep  our  Nation  as  it  Is  today,  the  most 
economically,  militarily  powerful  nation 
In  all  the  world,  prepared  at  all  times  to 
meet  all  enemies.  In  these  views  I  may 
be  right,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least 
there  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to  where 
I  stand. 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  R03ERTS0N 

OF  NOaTU  DAKGrra 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Congress  moves  in 
the  direction  of  consideration  of  peace- 
time conscription,  many  suggestions  will 
be  made  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted  should  this  finally  become  our 
national  policy. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Mililaiy  Orgsinization  and  Policy  on 
Postwar  ROTC  Program  submitted  to 
the  Executive  Committee  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  Association,  whose  chaiiman  is 
Prank  L.  Eversull,  president  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N. 
Dak.: 

RXCOSCMEKQATION  OF  COSUfrTTEC  ON  MlUTAaT 
OsavNlZATION  AMD  POUCV  ON  PCSTWA«  ROTC 
PaOGRAM    SUBMrrTED   BY   TH«  COMMITTBE   TO 

THX    Exxctrriva   CoMMmxs   amb   Approved 
Apan.  19.  1945 

THX    PSOBIXM 

To  propose  a  plan  of  ROTC  Instruction  for 
ROTC  and  NROTC  colleges  and  which  will 
be  designed  to  produce  reserve  oftkcers. 

ASSTTMnrONS 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  a  universal  military 
training  system  of  some  typ3  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  for  the  postwar  era. 

2.  It  Is  asTumcd  that  students  entering 
college  will  have  at  least  17  weeks  of  basic 
military  training  imder  the  universal  mili- 
tary training  system,  and  that  after  careful 
screening  and  selection  they  will  be  fur- 
loughed  to  the  colleges  for  regtilar  collegiate 
training  with  additional  work  In  the  ROTC 
programs. 

3.  It  is  assimied  that  colleges  will  be  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  military  leadership  and 
military  teaching  personnel,  together  with 
the  necessary  equipment,  to  do  work  com- 
mensurate with  high  scholarship  and  the 
needs  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

KSCOMIUNDATIONS 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  colleges  be  used 
to  furnish  a  continuous  flow  of  officers  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  West  Point  or  Annap- 
olis to  provide. 

a.  It  is  recommended  that  a  careful  study 
b:  made  of  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
the  land-grant  coUeges  as  institutions  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  ROTC  programs. 

3.  It  is  recom^mended  that  the  advanced 
course,  as  It  is  now  understood,  be  started 
in  the  freshman  year,  and  that  at  the  end 
of  the  sophomore  year,  upon  the  successful 
completion  of  coUege  work  and  RCTTC  work, 
the  student  be  given  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant or  ensign,  and  that,  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Junior  and  senior  years  wltti 
corresponding  advancrl  ROTC  work,  he  b:; 
eligibla  for  the  coounlaaton  of  first  lieutenant 
or  lieutenant   (junior  grade). 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  suitable  finan> 
clal  subsidies  be  granted  for  aU  ROTC  stu- 
dents. 

5.  It  fs  recommended  that  the  amount  of 
time  5p?nt  on  military  training  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 8  hours  a  week  except  in  cases  where 
highly  spedallFed  training  and  branches  of 
the  armed  services  require  specific  courses 
In  which  case  arrangements  shall  be  mads 


by  the  collegs 
or  Navy 
or  naval  sdi 


Intstratlon  and  the  War 
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TAIT  OaOANIlATION  AKB  POLKTT  ON  SUaPtTTS 
MaTESIALS  SCBMITTEn  BT  THE  COMMTm*  TO 
THX     EXXl'Ul'lTI     COKMll  lU     ANB     APPROVTO 

Apan.  19,  1945 

Whereas  the  war  effort  has  absorbed  most 
of  the  materials  previously  allocated  to  col - 
lefcs  for  the  conduct  of  ROTC  programs,  the 
colleges  have  been  unable  to  replace  mate- 
rials which  they  prevlouiily  had  on  loan  from 
the  Government  and  which  hava  been  re- 
called, and  the  land-gra:)t  colleges  have  had 
Inadequate  supplies  to  do  training  In  ROTC 
courses  in  the  past;  and 

Whereas  the  Goveriuncnt  now  owns  and 
controls  vast  amounts  o[  matorl&ls.  sui^liea, 
and  equipment  which  are  most  advantageous 
lor  ROTC  Instruction.  ai>  well  as  other  mate- 
rials, supplies,  arul  equipment  now  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  armed  forces  ot  tbs 
United  States  which  ate  invaluab'.e  tcr  In- 
structional purposes  in  these  subjects  and 
branches  offered  by  the  land-grant  colleges: 
and 

Whereas  the  land-grant  colleges  are  expe- 
riencing an  mcrea-se  In  enrollment  due  to 
studenu  qualifying  under  Public  Law  Ifi.  the 
BehabUitaUon  Act,  and  Public  Law  346.  the 
CI  Act.  which  enrollments  caU  for  refresher 
courses,  vocational  courrcs.  and  thos?  highly 
technical  courses  usurlly  associated  with 
land-grant  colleges;  and 

Whereas  the  Asecciation  of  Lind-Orant 
Colleges  and  UnlverslUes.  together  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  are  eager 
and  anxious  to  pursue  research  work  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge  which  have  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  conduct  and  the 
winning  of  the  war;  and 

Whereas  the  land -grant  coUecss  have 
found  It  imposatbl*  U>  obtain  adequatt  in- 
formation about  matarlals.  supiirtlcs.  ar.d 
equipment  and  have  not  been  given  consid- 
eration in  the  disposition  of  those  matrrta!s, 
supi>lies.  and  equipment:  Therefore  be  it 

Re»oi»ed,  That  the  Confrefs  and  the  var- 
ious branches  of  the  armed  farces  l>e  re- 
quested to  divert  tvtch  materi&is,  supplies. 
unci  equ^pntent  to  the  land-grant  colleges  as 
can  be  used  for  ROTC  Instruction  and  sci- 
entific instruction;  and  be  it  furUiier 

£e*o{red.  That  the  Congress  and  the 
brandies  of  the  armed  forces  be  req;iested  to 
provide  lists  of  s\irplus  materials  to  the 
presidents  of  the  land-grant  coilegos  in  or- 
der that  tliey  nuiy  be  apprised  immediately 
of  the  wistwce  of  ruch  maUrlal-;.  how  to 
obtain  tlieia.  and  where  they  art  located;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  variouF  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  and  to  the  Members  of  the  CongresiS. 
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HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OP   mw    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATTVES 

Saturdaw.  June  30,  194S 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Houi>e.  I  in- 
sert in  the  CoMcaEssioNAi.  R£cou>  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  tn  the  £>ally 
Times,  of  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  of  Thurs- 
day. June  21.  1945,  titled  "After  the 
Vice  President?" 
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AfTCK  THE   VIC*  MUSIDEMTT 

There  U  sound  logic  and  common  sense  In 
the  propoBal  of  President  Truman  that  Con- 
gress alter  the  present  order  of  Presidential 
succession  so  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  rather  than  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  at  present,  should  be  third  In  line. 
And  In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted 
that,  while  the  succession  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent U  specified  In  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  legal  right,  under  a  statute 
which  has  stocd  since  1886.  to  alter  the  order 
of  succession  beiow  the  Vice  Presidency. 

It  shoxild  not  have  been  a  surprise  to  us 
that  Preeldent  Truman  made  this  recom- 
mendation. And  yet  to  a  Nation  which  hau 
become  accustomed  to  executives  bent  on 
•elslng  and  holding  every  whit  of  power  ob- 
tainable, it  was  understandably  unexpected 
that  even  Mr.  Truman  should  be  not  merely 
willing  but  insistent  that  there  be  taken  from 
him  the  authority  to  determine  who  should 
take  his  place— In  the  event  of  his  own  death 
or  Inability  to  serve.  The  more  we  observe 
this  man  Trtmian  the  better  we  like  him. 

As  Mr.  Truman  points  out.  It  Is  sxirely 
more  within  the  American  democratic  tradi- 
tion than  an  elected  rather  than  an  appoint- 
ed person  should  become  President.  And 
while  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Represen- 
tatives is  elected  by  only  one  of  435  congres- 
sional dUtrlcts  m  the  Nation,  he  presumably 
must  be  a  person  of  experience  and  stature 
'"In  governmental  affairs  to  be  chosen  as  the 
presiding  officer  of  and  most  patent  flgxue 
in  the  House. 

Further,  as  the  House  U  elected  each  3 
years,  whereas  only  one-third  of  the  Senate 
membership  Is  elected  each  2  years,  the 
Speaker  is  almost  certain  to  be  more  rep- 
resentative of  immediate  political  trends 
than  would  be  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  who  succeeds  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  presiding  officer  of  that  body. 

At  present,  with  order  of  succession  after 
the  Vice  Presidencv  confined  to  the  Cabinet, 
It  Is  quite  poaslble— In  fact,  even  quite 
likely— that  a  Secretary  of  State  or  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  so  on,  would  be  one 
qualified  for  the  partlcxUar  tasks  of  his  de- 
partment but  not  nearly  so  experienced  In 
national  affairs  as  a  whole.  Certainly,  the 
chances  are  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  9  times  out  of  10  make  a  better  Presl- 
flent.  Accordingly,  we  are  In  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  recommendation,  which  we 
might  point  out  was  first  advanced  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  of  Nyack,  across 
the  river  from  Westchester. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  the  Presl- 
dents  proposal  with  which  we  are  not  In 
complete  agreement.  That  Is  his  suggestion 
that  a  special  election  should  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  Speaker  has  assumed 
the  Presidency,  to  elect  a  new  President  to 
mi  out  the  unexpired  term.  There  are,  we 
believe,  certain  sound  objectloiis  to  this 
phase  of  the  proposal. 

First.  This  might  mean  four  Presidents 
within  a  space  of  4  years,  namely,  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice  President,  the  fiipeaker.  and 
the  newly  elected  President.  That  Is  entirely 
too  many  Chief  Executives,  with  possibly 
varying  policies,  to  have  in  command  of  this 
Nation  within  such  a  short  space  of  time. 

Second.  A  Presidential  election  Inevitably 
•rouses  national  emotions  and  antagonisms 
and  prejudices.  Once  every  4  years  Is  quite 
enough  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

But  for  the  main  principle,  that  of  substi- 
tuting the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  after 
him  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
as  those  who  would  follow  the  Vice  President 
In  order  of  Presidential  succession,  we  are 
definitely  favorably  disposed.  It  is.  we  re- 
peat, gratifying  to  note  again  that  In  the 
White  House  we  have  a  man  who  so  fre- 
quently and  so  openly  places  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation  above  desire  for  personal 
power.  Mr.  Tr\mian  seemingly  places  as 
much  trust  In  the  Anverican  people  as  In 
him&elf— which  Is,  to  say  the  least,  refreeh- 
Ing. 


Editor  Gets  Less(  n  in  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  ,'une  20,  1945 


Americans  out  of  anyone — It  certainly  has 
done  It  In  the  case  of  these  boys. 

You.  the  Hood  River  Legion  Post.  Hearst 
and  a  few  others  make  one  wonder  Just  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  I  hope  It  Isn't  racial 
prejudice. 

Come  on  over  here.  Charlie,  ni  show  you 
where  "some  good  Jap- Americans  are  burled." 


Mr.  JUDD.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
include  the  followii 
Louis  Post-Dispatc 
EorroR  Gets 
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Speaker,  under  leave 
In  the  Record.  I 
g  article  from  the  St. 
1  of  June  27.  1945: 
IN  Americanism 
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(From  the 
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Lt.  Col.  James  M 
the  famed  Second 
dred  and 

Infantry  Regiment 
Front  In  March  to  w 
town  editor,  Charles 
(N.  Dak.)  Daily 

Colonel  Hanley 
In  Editor  Pierce  s 
squib  In  a  paper 
there  are  some 
country,  but  It  did 
burled."      • 


Forty-eeco  id 
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Good  Japanese 

His  letter, 
declared : 

Dear  Charlie: 
January  20  and  notet 

Yes,  Charlie,  I  kn^iw 
good    Japanese 
5.000  of  them  In  thi  i 
can   soldiers — and 
them  are  burled. 

I  wish  I  could 
Charlie.     I    rememl^r 
can.     He  was  walki 
In  Prance.     A 
side  of  his  face  of 
An  .88  had  been  t^lng 
time — finally  got 

When  they  carrie^ 
the   bloody  meat, 
thighs    down,    hv 
stretcher  and  dragged 
parts  were  gone 

I  recall  a  sergean 
If  you  will — who 
What  was  he  doing"! 
on    top    of    a    whit 
wounded,  to  protect 
during  a  barrage. 

I   recall   one   of 
German 

fired  all  his  BAR 
German  rifle,  emptied 
Luger  pistol  he  hal 

I   wish   I   could 
Japanese- Amerlcani 
unit  alone. 

I   wish   I   could 
wounded   we   have 
the  missing  limbs. 
I  could  tell  you  the 

What  are 


•Americana 
published  In  the  Daily  Pioneer, 


JUJt 


Ami  iricans — there 


counterat  ack 


I  wish  the  boys 
could  tell  you  whai 
Americans.  I  wist 
have  fought  beside 
know. 

I  know  It  makes 
kind  of  joke  that  pi|ejudlce 

It  shows  a  lack 
ideal.    Our  system 


received  the  Pioneer  of 

the  paragraph  enclosed. 

where  there  are  some 

are    some 

unit.     They  are  Ameri- 

know   where   some   of 


you  some  of  them, 

one   Japanese-Amerl- 

ahead  of  me  In  a  forest 

shell  took  the  right 

I  recall  another  boy. 

to  get  us  for  some 


him  out  on  a  stretcher 

rom   the  middle   of   the 

over    the    end    of    the 

In  the  dirt.     The  bone 


t — a  Japanese-American 
his  back  blown  In  two. 
Why.  he  was  only  lying 
officer    who    had    been 

him  from  shell  fragments 


iny  boys  who  stopped  a 

single-handed.     He 

ammunition,  picked  up  a 

that:  used  a  German 

taken  from  a  prisoner. 

tell   you   the   number   of 

who  have  died  in  this 


tell   you   the   number   of 

had — the  sightless  eyes, 

broken  minds.     I  wish 

decorations  we  have  won. 


the 


ice  fighting  for? 

in  the  "Lost  Battalion" 
they  think  of  Japanese- 
that  all  the  troops  we 

could  tell  you  what  they 


I  good  ]oke — but  It  Is  the 

thrives  upon. 
3f  faith  in  the  American 
is  supposed  to  make  good 


Religions  Discrimination  in  the  British 
Empire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived yesterday  from  Mr.  John  T.  Regan, 
Sr.,  a  resident  of  my  district  and  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  of  Kings  County, 
protesting  religious  discrimination  in  the 
British  Empire: 

June  22,  1943. 
Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 

House   Office   Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  As  members  of  the 
vigilance  committee  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Hibernians  of  Kings  County,  we  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  following  news 
Item  which  appeared  on  page  11  of  the  May 
28,  1945,  edition  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"Wick,  Scotland,  May  27. — Roman  Catho- 
lics have  been  barred  from  teaching  and  li- 
brary positions  In  Caithness  County  by  a 
14  to  13  vote  of  the  county's  council. 

"The  action,  however,  has  been  challenged 
as  lUegal  by  D.  A.  Sinclair,  local  oSlclal,  who 
cited  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829 
and  said  It  never  had  been  repealed.  The 
matter  will  be  referred  to  the  Scotland  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office. 

"The  measure,  recommended  by  the  coun- 
ty's education  committee,  said  that  'no  per- 
son shall  hold  or  be  eligible  for  the  post  of 
teacher,  director  of  education  or  librarian 
under  the  county  councU  who  does  not  pro- 
fess the  Protestant  faith.' 

"Dr,  S.  W.  Robertson,  Roman  Catholic  who 
serves  as  Caithness  County  librarian,  will 
be  affected  by  the  decision." 

In  view  of  all  the  talk  about  the  Atlantic 
Charter  the  four  freedoms  and  International 
goodwUl,  we  resent  this  bigoted  legislation 
against  Catholics  in  Caithness  Cotinty,  Scot- 
land. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  bring  this 
matter  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives so  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  be  acquainted  with  this 
outrageous  contemplated  act  of  bigotry  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  view  of  the  thousands  of  American  lives 
lost  and  the  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
lend-lease  supplies  sent  by  the  United  States 
to  England,  we  denounce  this  bigotry  of  a 
section  of  the  British  Empire  against  Cath- 
olics In  Caithness  County,  Scotland. 

We  also  denounce  the  continued  political 
and  religious  persecution  to  which  Irish 
Catholics  are  being  subjected  in  British  con- 
trolled northern  Ireland. 

With  the  hope  that  you  will  act  on  this 
matter  immediately,  we  remain 
Sincerely  yours. 

Vigilance  Committe* 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
Per:  John  T.  Rccan,  Sr. 

Chairman,  Vigilance  Committee. 
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Which  Will  Yon  Have— Sufficient  Food  or 
Shortage  of  Food? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  BAILEY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  impressed  with  the  sound  rea.<=;oning 
contained  in  an  article  submitted  by  the 
Honorable  J.  B.  McLaufrhlin,  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  in  West  Virginia, 
for  publication  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
West  Virginia  Market  Bulletin,  and  de- 
sire to  have  this  article  inserted  in  the 
Appendbc  of  the  Record: 

In  the  January  1,  1944,  issue  of  the  Market 
Bulletin  I  published  an  article  headed  "State 
farmers  oppose  subsidies — System  puts 
farm  Industry  at  a  grave  disadvantage." 
I  stated  In  the  article  that  farmers  generally 
were  opposed  to  subsidy — that  It  would  not 
work  as  an  Influence  to  create  Incentive  to 
produce.  Of  course,  the  idea  behind  sub- 
sidies Is  to  keep  the  price  of  farm  products 
at  a  low  level,  prevent  inflation,  and  serve 
for  a  time  as  a  panacea  In  preventing  pro- 
duction from  dropping  off  to  a  point  where 
food  would  become  scarce. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a 
prophet,  neither  am  I  writing  this  article  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  "I  told  you  so,"  but,  to 
the  contrary,  with  the  hope  that  we  may 
arrive  at  some  plan  by  which  we  can  work 
ourselves  out  of  the  worst  food  situation  that 
has  ever  been  known  at  any  time  In  this 
country,  and  which  wlU  continue  to  get 
worse  unless  some  radical  changes  are  made 
In  the  policies  of  the  WFA,  OPA,  and  that 
part  of  the  ODT  gasoline  and  tire  panels. 

In  1942  we  encouraged  the  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  poultry  production,  with  the 
guarantee  that  a  floor  price  would  be  placed 
on  that  production  that  would  keep  the 
farmer  from  taklrg  losses  In  the  season  when 
their  production  was  heaviest.  In  1943  we 
had  a  tremendous  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  but  eggs  out  in  the  country  went 
as  low  as  12  to  15  cents  a  dozen,  while  feed 
ranged  at  a  price  of  $3.50  to  $4  per  100  pounds. 
We  then  failed  to  come  to  the  farmers'  rescue. 
Late  In  1943  we  made  the  same  appeal  to  the 
farmers  on  the  same  commodity,  poultry, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1944  the  markets  were 
filled  with  eggs  at  about  the  same  prices, 
with  no  relief.  Late  in  1944  we  were  called 
upon  to  make  the  same  plea  to  the  farmers 
for  1945.  The  writer  refused  to  have  any 
part  in  any  such  program  for  the  reason  that 
we  had  failed  to  come  through  In  suppcxting 
the  farmer  the  two  previous  years,  and  the 
same  story  holds  true  for  hogs. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  story  In  the  old 
McGuiIey  Third  Reader,  In  which  a  sheep 
herder  with  his  flock  of  sheep  decided  he 
would  play  a  practical  Joke  and  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with  his  people  in  his  community, 
therefore,  he  called  to  them  that  the  wolves 
were  coming,  and  the  people  all  turned  out 
in  large  numl^ers  to  kill  the  wolves,  but  there 
%'ere  no  wolves.  It  worked  so  well  the  flrst 
time,  he  decided  he  would  try  It  again,  so 
again  he  called  out  that  the  wolves  were 
coming,  and  the  people  came  out  to  help  but 
not  in  as  large  numbers  as  the  first  time. 
and  ail  went  home  disgiisted.  The  third 
time  when  he  made  the  call  for  help  the 
wolves  were  really  there.  It  was  no  fun-mak- 
ing Job  that  time,  be  really  needed  help,  tut 
ho  one  came,  and  tha  story  goes  that  the 
flock  of  sheep  were  all  destroyed,  and  the 
reason  the  people  didn't  come  to  rfelp  the 
third  time  was  that  they  had  been  deceived 
twice  before,  the  truth  itself  was  not  be- 
lieved. 


About  the  same  processes  have  worked  on 
the  pork  industry  and  the  beef  Industry. 
Today  we  have  the  fewest  beef  calves  kept 
on  the  farms  that  we  have  had  for  16  years, 
or  since  we  began  to  count,  which  was  In 
1929.  The  basic  reasons  for  which  are  that, 
as  mentioned  in  my  article  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  the  incentive  to  produce  is  dimin- 
ishing. The  fixers  and  their  fixings— which 
are  many,  have  served  to  discourage  pro- 
duction. Farmers  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
adv.intage  in  their  farm  operations  on  the 
labor  market  for  the  reason  that  they  csn- 
not  employ  labor  at  the  price  that  industry 
Is  paying  for  it,  and  sell  their  farm  products 
at  the  ceUing  prices  fixed  for  them. 

We  have  a  food  shortage  which  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  worse  If  agriculture  Is  not 
recognized  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort  and 
given  the  same  consideration  that  other  In- 
dustries engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  wcr 
materials  are  given.  If  they  are  paid  a  cost 
of  operation  of  their  factories  plus  a  fixed 
profit,  then  the  farmer  must  come  in  under 
the  same  rule  If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate 
food  supply.  Tae  call  is  being  made  now  and 
will  continue  to  be  made  for  the  farmer  to 
step  up  his  food  supply,  but  It  takes  a  farm- 
er a  year  or  more  to  make  his  plans  before 
he  starts  to  produce. 

In  eome  particular  activities  it  takes  a 
longer  time,  for  example  the  beef  calf  crop 
that  was  kept  on  the  farm  In  1944  was  more 
than  20  percent  less  than  It  was  In  1943.  and 
Is  the  lowest  in  percentage  of  any  year  since 
1929.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the  calf 
crop  kept  on  the  farm  In  1945  will  be  50 
percent  short  of  the  crop  kept  on  the  farm 
in  1943,  which  is  beginning  to  answer  the 
questions  which  are  coming  into  our  depart- 
ment. "Wnat  is  the  matter  with  the  beef 
situation?"  The  fact  is  that  with  many  con- 
sumers, the  calf  that  was  rot  kept  on  the 
farm  In  1914  will  not  be  here  as  a  beef  ani- 
mal In  1946  for  the  consumer  who  Is  then 
wanting  beef,  and  the  same  rule  will  hold 
for  those  not  kept  In  1915.  Also  the  same 
principle  applies  to  poultry  and  pork,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  Is  much  easier  for  the  farmer 
to  produce  more  quickly  either  poultry  or 
pork  than  beef  cattle. 

Why  are  the  animals  not  being  kept  on 
the  farm?  Because  the  farmer  generally  Is 
working  12  to  14  hours  a  day  because  he  lias 
not  been  able  to  employ  labor  that  he  could 
go  through  the  year  with,  and  labor  is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  production  of  any 
product.  The  farmers  are  limited  in  their 
production  program  to  their  own  efforts  or 
their  families'  efforts,  and  it  is  pretty  safe 
to  assume  that  conditions  generally  will  not 
improve  until  the  farmer  has  been  given  an 
Incentive  to  produce  more,  which  means  his 
ability  to  employ  labor  and  receive  a  price 
for  his  product  so  that  he  can  pay  for  that 
labor. 

The  fruit  crop  has  been  cut  to  atxjut  two- 
thirds  of  1943  due  to  weather  conditions,  and 
of  course  fruit  and  Its  products  occupy  an 
Important  place  in  the  family  diet.  The 
shortage  of  canning  sugar  will  contribute 
further  to  an  ever-increasing  shortage  of  the 
food  supply.  But  the  meat  and  poultry 
shortage  seems  to  be  the  most  critical  as 
much  complaint  has  already  come  from  fam- 
ilies which  are  not  able  to  buy  any  meat  and 
poultry.  Much  has  been  said  about  black 
markets,  and  I  personally  think  that  the 
"black-market  horse"  has  been  ridden  until 
be  Is  out  of  wind  and  will  not  be  much  good 
for  the  future,  and  what  I  mean  by  the 
future  Is  unless  conditions  are  changed  we 
will  hrve  what  has  heretofore  been  called 
black  markets. 

The  blackest  in  the  so-called  black  market 
is  what  Is  going  on  at  the  present  time 
regarding  meat  and  poultry.  Friends  are 
l>elng  taken  care  of  first  In  many  of  our 
markets,  which  is  just  as  wrong  as  the  worst, 
but  I  know  of  no  plans  being  devised  by 
those  who  are  fixing  the  rules  by  which  the 
merchant  must  operate  and  by  which  an 


equal  distribution  of  meat  and  pvoultry  prod- 
ucts can  be  given  to  their  customers.  A 
full  significance  of  what  I  have  Just  said 
Is  to  l>e  found  around  any  of  our  markets. 
When  the  information  leaks  out  that  meat 
and  poultry  have  come  in  to  their  markets, 
all  a  person  hss  to  do  is  to  go  and  take  a 
peek  at  the  persons  in  line  holding  a  number 
and  waiting  their  time  at  the  counter  to  bo 
eerved.  Then  you  see  consumers  going  out 
into  the  country  to  pv.rchese  food  of  what- 
ever they  may  be  able  to  obtain,  and  at  the 
same  time  see  the  notices  In  the  store  win- 
dows and  In  the  newspapers  that  the  mer- 
chants hare  discontinued  business  bccauea 
of  lack  of  food  to  serve  their  customers. 
The  same  rule  that  has  flx«l  the  farmer 
Is  fixing  the  merchant,  and  In  turn  Is  fixing 
the  consumer. 

The  production  curve  has  definitely  turned 
down  and  will  continue  to  po  further  down 
until  we  set  up  a  plan  by  which  In  the  course 
of  a  year  or  so  It  will  begin  to  curve  up  and 
level  off.  That  can  be  done  by  first  giving 
the  farmer  an  Incentive  to  produce,  which 
means  that  he  must  be  In  a  pofltlon  to 
employ  labor  and  pay  the  price  that  Industry 
can  pay,  or  continue  under  the  beneficent 
program  of  a  subsidy  for  farm  labor  In  an 
amount  that  will  allow  the  worker  to  receive 
a  price  equal  to  that  he  can  receive  In  an 
industrial  plant — or  will  the  consuming  pub- 
lic be  left  to  handle  the  situation  them- 
Eelves?  Those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  down  Inflation  with  a  well- 
ordered  and  regulated  food  market  have  their 
choice.  It  Is  hoped  that  they  select  a  wise 
policy.  Shall  we  continue  to  have  a  scarcity 
of  food,  or  shall  we  have  plenty?  It  seems  the 
consuming  public  may  settle  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 


Farming  as  a  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  nfoiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1945 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  at 
Purdue  University,  June  19,  1945.  by 
Clement  T.  Malan.  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  Indiana 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion: 

Farming  is  the  one  great  and  widespread 
business  which  has  withstood  the  changing 
conditlcns  brought  about  by  a  technological 
age.  In  practically  every  unit  of  business,  the 
unit  and  the  size  of  the  imlt  iiave  changed. 
But  not  so  with  farming.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  encourage  large-£cale 
farming  and  small-scale  farming,  but  to  this 
day  the  small  famUy-sized  farm  is  the  most 
practical  and  profitable  unit.  Just  as  it  was 
in  the  past. 

Another  major  consideration  relative  to 
farming  as  an  occupation  is  tiiat  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  Is  short.  A  young  man  in 
only  2  or  3  years,  living  and  working  on  a  farm 
under  the  direction  of  a  good  farmer,  can 
learn  to  operate  a  farm  to  spl3ndid  advantage, 
and  at  the  same  time  earn  his  living  while  he 
is  learning.  The  young  man  soon  steps  into 
the  stature  of  adulthood.  His  wealth  creeps 
up  little  by  little,  slowly,  to  be  sure,  for  it 
does  not  come  all  at  once.  But,  extended  over 
a  period  of  30  years,  the  industrious  and  In- 
telligent young  man  has  t}ecome  not  only 
the  owner  and  manager  of  a  truslDess  but  he 
has  been  privileged  to  enjoy  the  abundance 
of  a  good  life  and  living  as  he  has  come  along. 

In  comparison  and  contrast  with  this  young 
man  is  tbe  one  of  equal  ability  who  goes  into 
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seme  urban  calling  where  he  miut  serve  per- 
hapa  fox  20  years  In  a  sort  of  apprenticeship 
to  learn  the  business.  During  thoae  20  year* 
be  (loee  not  enjoy  the  full  status  of  an  adult. 
His  salary  Is  small  In  comparison  to  his  neces- 
sary expenditures.  He  does  not  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  exercising  his  own  Independent  Judg- 
ment. He  cannot  make  decisions  and  enjoy 
the  sense  of  proprietorship,  for  always  he  la 
under  the  boss.  In  many  Instances  he  da^es 
not  have  a  family  because  of  fear  of  fall  are 
and  inability  to  support  a  family  until  he  Is 
far  past  his  youth. 

Not  so  Is  it  with  rural  youth.  Very  soon 
an  intelligent,  hard-working  young  man  on 
a  farm  knows  that  he  can  support  himself 
and  a  family,  so  his  vocation  gives  him  a 
■ense  of  economic  security  much  earlier  in 
life.  That  is  why  we  find  the  country  peo- 
ple reproduce  their  kind  and  rear  large  fami- 
lies. They  know  they  can  take  care  of  them. 
In  the  rural  population  of  our  country  there 
is  a  steady  Increase,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  city  population  In  the  United  States  is 
decreasing. 

Since  the  rural  community  has  been  fur- 
nUhlng  the  major  portion  of  the  population 
of  our  cities  and  since  it  Is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  It  becomes  necessary  that 
the  riiral  churches,  the  rural  schools,  rural 
recreation  and  rural  roads  should  receive  the 
foremost  attention  of  the  Government.  The 
question  arises  again  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  children  who  have  been  reared  In  the 
dttaa  can  make  successful  farmers.  If  a  son 
Urlng  in  either  a  town  or  a  city  shows  signs 
of  talent  for  management  and  has  a  high- 
school  education,  and  perhaps  some  college 
training,  two  types  of  careers  are  open  to 
him.  If  the  father  lives  In  the  city  and  Is 
a  successful  man  himself,  he  can  give  his 
son  assistance  and  training,  so  that  the  son 
may  take  over  the  buslneae  when  Dad  leU 
go.  But  If  the  father  Is  merely  an  employee 
himself,  he  has  no  business  into  which  to 
Induct  the  son. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boy  can  work  on  a 
farm  and  with  the  same  amount  of  money 
which  his  father  would  have  spent  upon  him 
m  the  city,  teaching  him  his  business,  he  can 
become  a  successful  farmer  within  a  much 
fhortcr  period  of  time,  perhaps  during  his 
middle  twenties,  whereas  the  city  son  of  even 
a  successful  family  reaches  his  adult  status. 
perhaps  In  his  middle  forties,  although  he 
works  equally  hard  and  Is  equally  intelligent 
and  well  educated. 

The  city  boy.  t)elng  on  a  pay  roll.  Is  de- 
pendent upon  the  company  or  his  boss  or 
his  father  for  direction  and  the  amount  of 
his  rewards  In  money.  He  does  not  develop 
the  same  sense  of  importance.  Independence, 
and  self-direction  that  the  farm  youth  does, 
who  feels  his  own  sense  of  responsibility  and 
proprietorship  with  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  own  Judgment  and  Initiative. 

Another  advantage  which  farming  as  a 
business  offers  Is  that  by  the  very  nature  of 
farm  work  It  Involves  such  a  diversification 
of  things  that  must  be  done  dally  that  the 
farmer  cannot  get  Into  a  treadmill  existence. 
Neither  can  he  plan  his  work  very  far  ahead 
as  a  business  firm  does.  His  work  calls  for 
constant  adjustment  to  the  weather  and  the 
seasons  and  the  condition  of  growing  things, 
so  he  Is  compelled  to  exercise  his  Judgment 
constantly  to  make  reappraisals  and  to  be 
flexible  In  his  management. 

To  use  a  simple  Illustration,  peaches  have 
to  be  picked  on  the  day  they  ripen.  No  one 
can  plan  for  the  time  of  the  ripening  more 
than  a  day  or  two  In  advance,  and  even  then 
the  rain  or  the  sunshine  may  change  his 
plans.  The  farmer  must  constantly  antici- 
pate, adjxist.  and  make  decisions  and  changes 
reflecting  Intelligence,  good  Judgment,  and 
knowledge  or  the  peach  crop  is  lost. 

Another  very  considerable  advantage  which 
the  farmer  has,  and  which  many  do  not 
•top  to  reckon.  Is  that  he  can  produce  most 
of  the  things  which  he  and  his  family  con- 
sume.   On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  Is  at 
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talent.  Let  none  other  expect  to  make  a 
succees  of  It.  Farming  Is  not  a  gct-rlch-qulck 
business.  But  land  Is  the  basis  of  all  value 
and  It  does  not  vanish  like  certain  stocks  or 
bonds. 

The  farmer  faces  the  hazards  of  produc- 
tion and  of  selling  that  go  with  all  other 
kinds  of  small  producing  businesses.  How- 
ever, the  farmer  Is  able,  through  diversified 
farming,  in  times  of  prosperity  or  in  times 
of  depression  to  make  a  good  living  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  He  can  educate  his 
family.  He  can  have  a  modern  home  with 
all  the  modern  conveniences  to  be  found 
In  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  he  can 
enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  In  the 
summer  and  the  snow  in  the  winter.  He 
can  also  enjoy  a  degree  of  space  and  privacy 
which  only  the  very  rich  In  the  city  are  able 
'o  afford — only  those  who  own  large  estates. 

Modern  American  farming  offers  as  Its 
greatest  compensation,  however,  to  those  of 
hiarh  talent  an  abundant  living  and  a  career 
conducive  to  a  full  and  satisfying  life  In 
close  touch  with  nature.  Our  vocational 
agriculture  and  vocational  home  economics 
leaders  should  develop  the  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  these  advantages  and  point  out  the 
possibilities  In  this  most  basic  of  all  busi- 
nesses. We  have  failed  to  place  enough  em- 
phasis upon  the  opportunities  to  exercise 
Intelligence  and  skill  In  farming.  We  have 
always  stressed  the  dull  moments  and  the 
drudgery  of  farm  work.  But  Is  It  not  true 
that  In  all  lines  of  business  and  human  en- 
deavor one  finds  dull  moments  and  drudgery? 
There  Is  an  old  adage  about  "no  excellence 
without  labor." 

I  am  never  going  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
vocational  agriculture  teaching  In  the  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  nor  with 
our  vocational  home  economics  teaching, 
either,  until  these  courses  are  made  attrac- 
tive enough  and  challenging  enough  to  ap- 
peal to  the  most  Intelligent,  Imaginative, 
and  energetic  students  in  our  schools,  the 
students  who  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
business   ability   and   Initiative. 

rhe  measurement  of  the  civilization  of 
any  nation.  In  final  analysis,  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  quality  of  Its  rural 
people  and  the  standards  of  their  living  con- 
ditions. 


Veterans'  Compensation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  30.  1945 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  introduced  by  me: 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Veterans  Regulations  to 
provide  additional  rates  of  compensation 
or  pension  and  remedy  inequalities  as  to 
specific  service-Incurred  disabilities  In  ex- 
cess of  total  disability 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  subparagraphs  (k) 
to  (o)  of  paragraph  II,  part  I,  Veterans  Reg- 
ulation No.  1  (a),  as  amended,  are  hereby 
amended,  and  two  new  subparagraphs  (p) 
and  (q)  added  to  said  paragraph  II,  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(k)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot, 
or  one  hand,  or  blindness  of  one  eye,  having 
only  light  perception,  the  rate  of  pension  pro. 
vided  In  Dart  I.  paragraph  n,  subparagraphs 
(a)  to  (j)  shall  be  Increased  by  $35  per 
month:  and  In  the  event  of  anatomical  loss 
or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot,  or  one  hand,  or 
blindness  of  one  eye,  having  only  light  per- 
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ceptlon.  !n  addition  to  the  requirement  for 
any  of  the  rates  specified  in  subparagraphs 
(1)  to  (o).  inclusive,  of  part  I,  paragraph  II, 
as  herein  amended,  the  rate  of  pension  shall 
be  increased  by  »35  per  month  but  in  no 
event  to  exceed  $300  per  month. 

"(1)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-incurred  disabUity,  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  use  of  both 
hands,  or  both  feet,  or  of  one  hand  and  one 
foot,  or  Is  blind  In  both  eyes,  with  5  2C0  vlEual 
acuity  or  less,  or  Is  jjermanently  bedridden  or 
so  helpless  as  to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance,  the  monthly  pension  shall 

be  taoo. 

••(m)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  Mst  of  two 
extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  complications, 
preventing  natural  elbow  or  knee  action  with 
prosthesis  In  place,  the  monthly  pension  shall 

be  $215. 

"(n)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-incurred  dlsabUlty,  has  suffered 
blindness  In  both  eyes,  rendering  him  so 
helpless  as  to  be  In  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  the  monthly   perjslon   shall   be 

$225. 

"(o)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disability  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  of  two  extremities  so 
near  the  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  a  prosthetic  appliance  or  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes,  the  monthly 
pension  shall  be  »250. 

"(p)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
disability  under  conditions  which  would 
entitle  him  to  two  or  more  of  the  rates  pro- 
vided In  one  or  more  of  the  subparagraphs 
(1)  to  (o).  Inclusive,  of  part  :t,  paragraph  II 
of  this  regulation,  no  condition  being  con- 
sidered twice  In  the  determination,  or  hes 
Buffered  total  deafness  In  coriblnatlon  with 
total  blindness  with  5^200  visual  acuity  or 
less,  the  monthly  pension  shall  be  $300. 

*'(q)  In  the  event  the  disiabled  person's 
service-incurred  disabilities  exceed  the  re- 
quirements for  any  of  the  rites  prescribed 
herein,  the  Administrator.  In  his  discretion, 
may  allow  the  next  higher  rate  or  an  inter- 
mediate rate,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of 
$300." 

Skc.  2  Subparagraphs  (k)  to  (o)  of  para- 
graph n,  part  II.  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a),  as  amended,  are  hereby  amended,  and 
two  new  subparagraphs  (p)  and  (q)  are 
added  to  said  paragraph  n,  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(k)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  one 
foot,  or  one  hand,  or  blindness  of  one  eye, 
having  only  light  perception,  the  rate  of 
pension  provided  in  part  II.  paragraph  n, 
subparagraphs  (a)  to  (J)  shiill  be  Increased 
by  $26.25  per  month;  and  la  the  event  of 
anatomical  less  or  loss  of  use  of  one  foot, 
or  one  hand,  or  blindness  of  one  eye,  having 
only  light  perception,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
quirement for  any  of  the  rates  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (1)  to  (o),  inclusive,  of  part 
n,  paragraph  IT,  as  herein  amended,  the 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  Increased  by  $26.25 
per  month  but  In  no  event  to  exceed  $225 
per  month. 

"(1)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  resxilt 
of  service-Incurred  disability  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss,  or  loss  of  vise  of  both 
hands,  or  both  feet,  or  of  ono  hand  and  one 
foot,  or  Is  blind  in  both  eyes,  with  5  200 
visual  acuity  or  less,  or  Is  permanently  bed- 
ridden, or  so  helpless  as  to  be  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance,  the  monthly 
pension  shall  be  $150. 

"(m)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  or  loss  of  vise  of  two 
extremities  at  a  level,  or  with  complications, 
preventing  natural  elbow  or  knee  action 
with  prosthesis  In  place,  the  monthly  pension 
shall  be  $161.26. 


"(n)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  mult 
of  service-incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
blindness  in  both  eyes,  rendering  him  so 
helpless  as  to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance,  the  monthly  pension  shall  be 
$168.76. 

"(o)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  of  two  extreiAltles  so 
near  the  shoulder  or  hip  as  to  prevent  the 
use  of  a  prosthetic  appliance,  or  has  suffered 
the  anatomical  loss  of  both  eyes,  the  month- 
ly pension  shall  be  $187.50. 

"(p)  If  the  disabled  person,  as  the  result 
of  service-Incurred  disability,  has  suffered 
disability  under  conditions  which  would  en- 
title him  to  two  or  more  of  the  rates  pro- 
vided in  one  or  more  of  the  subparagraphs 
(1)  to  (o),  inclusive,  of  part  II,  paragraph 
II,  of  this  regulation,  no  condition  being 
considered  twice  In  the  determination,  or 
has  suffered  total  deafness  In  combination 
with  total  blindness  with  5/200  visual  acuity 
or  less  the  monthly  pension  shall  be  $225. 

"(q)  In  the  event  the  disabled  person's 
service-Incurred  disabilities  exceed  the  re- 
quirements for  any  of  the  rates  prescribed 
herein,  the  Administrator,  in  his  discretion, 
may  allow  the  next  higher  rate  or  an  Inter- 
mediate rate,  but  in  no  event  in  excess  of 
$225." 

Sac.  3.  The  Increased  rates  provided  by  this 
act  shall  be  effective  from  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  following  the  passage  of  this 
act,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the  15 
percent  Increase  in  the  rate  of  compensation 
or  pension  payable  for  service-Incurred  dis- 
ability under  section  1,  Public  Law  312,  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress.  May  27,  1944.  or  Public 
Law  469,  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  Decemb;r 
7.  1S44. 
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or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  E.  J. 
McCormack,  staff  director  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  House,  pre- 
sented that  committee  on  June  4,  1945, 
with  a  report  dealing  with  the  Federal 
salary  pay  increase  bill  that  was  then 
under  consideration.  The  report,  I  am 
told,  contained  pertinent  facts  bearing 
upon  that  bill,  which,  if  they  became 
knovni.  might  have  jeopardised  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill.  The  report  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  committee  and  its  con- 
tents kept  from  the  public  and  the  House 
Members. 

Since  then  Staff  Director  McCormack 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  Committee.  In  that 
letter  he  summarizes  the  situation  that 
confronts  that  committee  as  a  result  of 
the  suppression  of  his  report.  I  am  told 
now  that  Mr.  McCormack  has  been  fired 
by  the  Civil  Service  Committee  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  plain  straight -forward  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  committee. 

In  \1ew  of  this  fact  I  feel  that  the  mem- 
bership of  this  House  is  entitled  to  have 
access  to  a  summary  of  the  suppressed  re- 
port, at  least,  a  summary  contained  in 
his  letter  to  the  committee.  I,  therefore, 
include  the  section  of  Mr.  McCormack 's 
letter  covering  that  summary  as  a  pait 
of  my  remarks: 


The  staff  director  certifies  that  the  special 
supplemental  report,  dated  June  4.  1946,  to 
H.  R.  514,  concerning  the  pay  structure  of 
the  Federal  Government  was.  prior  to  the  de- 
letion of  the  sUtUtlcal  section,  a  oomptoU 
and  proper  report  for  submission  by  the  eoin- 
mlttee  to  the  CongreM  In  compliance  with 
the  Congressional  directive  of  Uay  4,  1945. 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  staff  that 
these  statistical  tables  can  be  Incon^orated 
in  the  report  without  cost  to  the  committee. 
Following  the  submission  of  the  report  to 
the  committee,  the  spokesman  for  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  was  given 
a  copy  of  the  confidential  committee  print. 
The  spokesman  at  several  subsequent  meet- 
ings of  the  committee  insistently  and  repe- 
titlovisly  protested  the  flndlnps  of  the  staff 
report.  These  protestations  have  been  car- 
ried to  such  lengths  that  the  Commissioner 
has  contradicted  and  Invalidated  much  of 
his  own  testimony  and  protestation. 

The  facts  reported  by  the  staff  in  the  origi- 
nal supplemental  report,  and  in  several  ad- 
denda thereto,  are  In  contradiction  to  the 
testimony  of  the  spokesman. 

During  the  progress  of  the  study  of  the 
Federal  pay  structure  (H.  R.  514)  the  staff 
director  and  two  consultants  called  upon  the 
Commissioner  in  question  for  Information 
as  to  the  Federal  pay  structure. 

It  was.  at  that  time.  sUted  by  the  Com- 
missioner that  m  his  opinion: 

1.  The  pay  of  classified  Federal  employees 
In  grades  1  to  4,  Inclusive,  or  their  equivalent, 
compared  favorably  and  In  some  Instances 
was  mere  advantageous  than  the  pay  of  In- 
dvistrial  employees; 

2.  The  salary  of  classified  Federal  em- 
ployees from  grade  6  to  11  compared  more 
or  less  favorably  with  those  of  IndiutrLal 
employees;  and 

3.  The  pay  of  Federal  employees  In  the  top 
grades  of  the  classified  service  was  less,  gen- 
erally, than  for  comparable  v^ork  In  Industry. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Commissioner  be 
requested  to  restate  his  opinion  as  to  these 
pertinent  points  before  the  committee. 

The  Commissioner  In  his  testimony  used 
ths  device  4.2  percent.  That  Is,  he  repetl- 
"  tiously  stated  to  the  House  committee  ( 19 
times)  that  the  salary  Increases  of  Federal 
employees  during  the  present  emergency  due 
to  withln-grade  promotions,  grade  promo- 
tions, and  promotions  by  transfer  did  not 
excee'  4.2  percent  and  emphasized  that  this 
low  percentage  reflected  the  conservative 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  4.2  percentage  Is  rasldual  statistical 
sludge.  Its  titlllzation  relates  nothing  of 
consequence  to  the  actual  fact.  The  Com- 
missioner has.  In  effect,  admitted  that  the 
4.2  percent  does  not  reflect  Increates  re- 
ceived through  promotions  or  transfers.  The 
fact  is,  as  reported  by  the  staff,  that  the  pro- 
motion policy  of  ths  Federal  Government, 
whether  warranted  or  not.  has  benefited  a 
great  majority  of  the  classified  clvil-servlce 
employees  to  an  extent  not  comparable  w;th 
the  4.2  percent.  In  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission alone,  according  to  the  Commtsalcn's 
own  fijures,  the  pay  Increas?  over  the  prrlcd 
of  present  employees  including  thoce  Just 
added  to  the  staff  has  been  27  percent — not 
4.2  percent, 

Tiie  statement  that  there  has  been  no  In- 
crease In  base  pay  of  Federal  employees,  ex- 
cept for  a  possible  1  percent.  Is  true  Insofar  as 
It  goes,  but  like  the  standard  class  speCflca- 
V.ons.  It  goes  only  a  partial  d'stenc?.  The 
Incomplete  part  of  the  statement  Is  far  more 
important  and  significant  than  Is  that  which 
is  recorded. 

Within  the  pa.-st  week,  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  statements 
have  been  made  that  the  staff  rcp::rt  was 
incomplete  and  had  t>cen  categorically  denied 
by  the  United  States  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
slcn. 

The  staff  report  when  submitted  was  not 
Incomplete.  After  deletion  of  the  tables  this 
statement  does  have  certain  substance. 
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The  "cateforlcal  denial"  of  the  spokesman 
of  the  Comniisslon.  aa  everyone  reallnes.  U 
the  fervent  protestation  of  an  official  who 
resenta  Investigation.  Not  one  scintilla  of 
•utatAntiatln^  evidence  U  offered  by  the 
OoatmlMioner  to  support  the  denial. 

During  thP  18-month  period  which  this 
ataff  haa  been  Investigating  the  Federal  clvU 
service,  it  his  learned  through  experience 
that  the  statistics  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mlaalon  are— as  la. the  42  percent— unreliable. 
Most  recently  the  4.05  safety  statistic  re- 
ported by  the  Commission  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Piesldent  was  found,  upon  Inspec- 
tion, to  be  lalse.  This  Is  admitted  by  the 
Commission. 

The  repor;  on  transfers  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Preslden'; 
and  which  brcame  a  part  of  the  testimony  of 
the  present  hearlnKS  Is  admittedly  mislead- 
ing and  found  to  be  false  In  fact  and  effect. 
This  has  bean  admitted  by  the  Commissioner 
ourmg  the  present  controversy. 

In  sharp  contrast,  no  important  fact  or 
statistic  rcjKjrted  or  used  by  this  staff  in 
lis  numeroujs  reports  has  been  found  to  be  In 
error  or  false. 

The  crux  of  this  situation  Is  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Investigations  as  conducted 
by  the  stal  director,  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  and  the  aegis  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  Is  In  question 
and  under  scrutiny.  Regardless  of  the  Im- 
portance cf  the  Investigation,  once  sub- 
stance Is  given  to  the  thought  or  hope  of 
the  agenci>*s  or  individuals  under  Investi- 
gation, that  pressure  can  be  brought  upon 
the  staff,  or  that  the  reports  of  the  staff  can 
be  altered  to  suit  the  importance  or  whim 
of  the  object  of  the  Inquiry,  or  that,  through 
personal  friendship  or  political  clrciimstance. 
the  staff  reports  may  be  delayed  or  sup- 
pressed, then  the  integrity,  not  only  of  this 
staff  and  the  committee,  but  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  impeached. 

The  prejitlge  of  the  Congress,  and  of  its 
C(»nmlttee.  we  must  all  agree,  can  be  main- 
tained only  so  long  as  the  Congress  and  Its 
committee.';  merit  such  respect.  If  the  Con- 
gress Fe«"inlt3  this  prestige  to  become  a  con- 
vsnlence  of  those  who  would  Imperil  It,  then 
many  sacrifices  have  become  mockery. 

As  staff  director  I  cannot  concede  that  I 
do  not  have  a  right  to  expect  reasonable  pro- 
t€-cllcn  and  some  confidence  In  discharging 
the  duties  ol  my  position,  for  which  I  have 
high  regard.  It  is  not  understood  or  ap- 
preciated when  I  find  myself  on  the  de- 
fensive and  under  attack  because  I  have 
dared  repa.-t  the  facts  as  my  staff  has  found 
them,  or  In  this  instance  as  they  have  been 
reported  to  me  by  the  duly  appointed  per- 
sonnel officers  of   the  Federal  service. 

At  the  time  I  came  with  this  committee 
•8  staff  director.  Senator  Truman  was  en- 
gaged in  a  ;;wo-flsted  battle  with  graft,  waste, 
corruption,  and  Inefficiency.  The  Senator,  as 
a  Democratic  leader  and  a  strong  party  man, 
waa  report  ng  the  facts  as  he  found  them. 
With  manifest  regret  but  without  reserva- 
tion it  was  on  several  notable  occasions  nec- 
essary for  Senator  Truman  (now  President) 
to  lay  'the  blame  on  those  In  the  highest 
places,  and  the  Senator  unflinchingly  dis- 
charged hl;i  duty  in  such  manner  that  the 
name  of  hit  committee  was  synonymous  with 
integrity  and  better  government. 

In  this  particular  Instance  the  staff  has 
found  and  has  reported  to  this  committee 
that  only  a  small  percentage  (10  percent)  of 
the  surveyed  employees  who  have  been  In  the 
Fvxleral  service  2  years  or  more  have  received 
less  than  oie  CAP -grade  (or  equivalent)  pro- 
motion. The  remaining  90  percent  have  re- 
ceived from  1  to  10  CAP -grade  (or  equivalent) 
Increases.  A  large  percentage  of  employees 
In  war  agencies  have  received  over  five  grade 
promotions.  Many  employees  have  averaged 
from  30  to  68  percent  increase  In  salary  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  This  Increase  has  been 
In  addition  to  20-perceut  increase  due  to 
oveiiijue  pay. 
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ing  and  have  found  themselves  barred  from 
future  employment. 

All  employees  have  expressed  wishes  for 
efflclent  government,  adequate  classiflcation 
of  their  work,  an  opportunity  to  advance  in 
proportion  to  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
perform,  and  a  truly  operative  merit  system. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  confidence  of 
the  employees  that  If  Congress  knew  of  the 
present  injustices  and  discriminations.  Im- 
mediate corrective  steps  would  be  taken.  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  the  desire  of  the  em- 
ployees for  fair  play,  for  honest  and  efficient 
government. 

In  no  instance  has  any  employee  discussed 
the  matter  of  a  salary  raise  with  any  mem- 
ber of  this  staff. 

I  trust  that  my  insistence  that  the  staff 
reports  be  given  consideration  Is  not  mis- 
understood and  that  •  •  •  this  additional 
study  •  *  •  will  be  submitted  to  the 
House  "and  will  be  used  when  the  committee 
considers  pending  legislation  dealing  with 
salary  increases  for  Federal  employees"  (H.  R. 
514). 

A  great  many  young  men  are  out  of  the 
country  on  business  of  the  Nation.  Some 
will  not  return.  Others  are  now  coming 
home,  many  of  them  are  wounded,  others 
have  been  in  prison  camps  and  are  tired  and 
sick.  These  men  are  the  real  and  countable 
millions  whose  voices  will  be  heeded  and 
v;ho.=:e  minds  and  hands  will  soon  guide  and 
handle  the  affairs  of  their  Nation.  They  are 
perfectionists — trained,  hard,  rugged.  e::act- 
ing,  and  expectant.  Two  of  these,  our  sons, 
within  tlie  last  few  days  have  come,  briefly, 
tack  to  our  home.  Their  question  Is:  "How 
are  we  doing?" 

I  find  It  desirable  and  necessary  to  request 
tha'  the  committee  further  advise  and  In- 
struct the  staff. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  is  incensed  by 
the  fact  that  authorities  in  our  Govern- 
ment have  raised  the  ban  on  horse  races 
while  they  continue  to  hold  the  line 
against  conventions  or  gatherings,  farm 
fairs,  and  so  forth,  throughout  the 
country.  This  question  needs  clarifica- 
tion on  the  part  of  Government  authori- 
ties. 

Religious  bodies,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, and  others,  are  constantly  writing 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  pro- 
testing the  fact  that  their  normal  gath- 
erings cannot  be  held  as  in  the  past, 
while  at  the  same  time  ofBcials  have 
seen  fit  to  permit  the  Kentucky  Derby 
and  the  Narragansett  races. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a 
resolution  sent  me  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.  of  North  Dakota  on  this 
question: 

Gr^no  Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.. 

State  of  North  Dakota. 

"Resolution  In  Regard  to  the  Byrnes  Directive 
"Whereas  the  Grand  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
of  North  Dakota,  through  Its  properly  au- 
thorized representatives  did  upon  receipt  of 
the  so-called  Byrnes  directive,  endeavor  to 
comply  with  the  same  by  arranging  the  an- 
nual communication  with  an  attendance  ot 
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representatives  limited  to  50  prrsons  outaide 
the  city  of  Fargo;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  principml  officers  cf  this  grand  lodge  that 
other  organizations  with  less  justification 
have  held  meetings  and  conventions  with  no 
regard  to  limits  upon  attendance;  and 

"Whereas  tens  of  thousands  have  attended 
the  Kentucky  Derby,  the  Narragansett  races, 
and  other  similar  affairs  with  to  thought  of 
obeying  this  directive;  and  whrre  wholesale, 
legalized  gambling  waa  notorious:  Therefore 

be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  grand  Icdje,  represent- 
ing some  12,000  loyal  representative  citizens 
of  this  Commonwealth,  hundreds  of  whom 
are  In  the  uniform  of  our  country,  do  re- 
spectfully but  nonetheless  empaatlcally  pro- 
test against  the  continuance  cf  the  Byrnes 
directive,  and  ask  for  its  earlj  cancellation 
or  Its  uniform  enforcement. 

"While  we  believe  its  open  disregard  by 
certain  groups  is  a  reflection  upon  all  good 
citizens,  we  also  believe  Its  enforcement  Is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  free  America  and 
the  constitutional  right  of  asjembly;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
under  the  seal  of  this  grand  ledge  be  sent  to 
the  President  and  to  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress." 

We  hereby  certify  that  the  atove  resolution 

Is  a  true  copy  of  the  resolution  that  was 

adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  A.  P.  &  A.  M.  of 

North  Dakota.  June  19  A.  D.  1!)45.  A.  L.  5945. 

Walter  L.  Stockwell, 

Grand  Secretary. 


Dam  Plans  for  Columbia  and  Snake 
Lof:ical 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  fiMlll 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  29.  i  945 

Mr.  ANGELIj.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  which  runs  through  and 
forms  the  northern  boundary  of  my  con- 
gressional district,  is  a  veritable  store- 
house of  hydix)electric  power,  as  well  a.s 
a  great  artery  for  transportation  and 
perpetual  source  of  water  supply  for 
reclamation  and  domestic  £.nd  Industrial 
use.  The  House  recently  provided  legis- 
lation for  the  further  deirelopment  of 
this  great  river,  Mr.  Philip  H,  Parrish, 
editor  of  the  editorial  pagi!  of  the  Ore- 
gonlan,  recently  made  a  trip  from  Celilo 
to  Pasco  and  up  the  Snake  River  from 
Pasco  to  Lewlston,  Idaho,  His  observa- 
tions are  timely  and  worthy  of  our  con- 
sideration. I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks Mr.  Parrish's  article  lescribing  his 
Journey,  as  follows: 

DAM  PLANS  FOR  COLUMBIA  AND  81  TAKE,  LOGICAL 

STILLING  OF  RAPIDS  ABOVE  NOW  PASSABLE  CE- 
ULO  TO  PASCO  AND  LEWISTON  TO  EK  FIRST  IN 
ORDER 

(By  Philip  H.  Panish) 
There  can  be  no  real  quariel,  so  far  as  I 
can  see.  with  the  over-all  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Columbia  and  Siake  Rivers  or 
With  the  priorities  so  far  decided  upon. 
Naturally  there  is  impatience  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  communitle  i.  Any  com- 
munity which  Is  vigorous  wll.  puch  Its  own 
case.     That  is  to  be  expecteil. 

However,  after  making  the  lun  from  Ce- 
lilo to  Pasco  and  then  up  ttie  Snake  from 
Pasco  to  Lewiaton,  during  which  I  tooted 
over    the    yard-by-yard    map;;    provided    by 


Col.  Ralph  A.  Tudor,  district  engineer  and  my 
host,  I  am  convinced  that  the  program  for 
the  Columbia  and  the  Snake  is  proceeding 
along  absolutely  logical  lines. 

This,  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  is  the 
situation : 

Bonneville  Dam  has  been  completed  and 
is  in  operation.  It  not  only  provides  power, 
but  covers  with  deep  water  the  formerly 
dangerous  Cascade.'?  and  makes  easy  naviga- 
tion to  The  Dalles — navigation  which  will 
have  no  limits  when  an  oceangoing  channel, 
already  assured,  has  been  accomplished. 
Grand  Coulee  Is  In  partial  operation,  with  Its 
reclamation  features  In  particular  3ret  to  be 
exploited.  Grand  Coulee,  however,  is  off  the 
line  of  immediate  future  development.  The 
Immediate  problem  is  not  that  of  providing 
anything  for  the  comparatively  barren  area 
between  Pasco  and  Grand  Coulee  (that  Is, 
along  the  Columbia);  it  is  that  of  conquer- 
ing the  Columbia  from  the  headwaters  of 
Bonneville  at  The  Dalles  to  Pasco,  and  of 
conquering  the  Snake  and  Its  mouth  near 
Pasco  through  the  rich  wheat  country  of 
southeastern  Washington  to  Lewlston,  Idaho. 

That  Is  the  problem  and  what  is  the  answer 
of  the  Army  engineers? 

On  recommendation  of  the  engineers. 
Congress  has  authorized  a  dam  at  Umatilla 
rapids — a  dam  which  will  much  resemble 
BonnevUle  In  construction  and  capacity. 
Congress  likewise  has  authorized  (March  2, 
1945)  what  are  know  as  the  series  "A"  dams 
on  the  Snake.  All  these  are  authorized  tut 
the  money  has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 

In  addition,  the  engineers  unquestionably 
wUl  recommend  construction  of  The  Dalles 
dam  Just  so  soon  as  Is  feasible  in  view  of  the 
other  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  <wder  of  development  la 
this:  That  the  plans  for  Umatilla  shou'.d  be 
ready  for  the  start  of  work  In  1947,  and  that 
plans  for  the  first  dam  on  the  Snake,  at  Gage 
Island,  about  10  miles  above  the  mouth, 
should  be  ready  at  the  same  time  or  only  a 
little  later.  Then  succeeding  dams  on  the 
Snake  should  fall  in  regular  order,  all  the 
way  to  Lewlston.  When  the  chain  Is  com- 
pleted, deep  and  navigable  water  will  be 
carried  from  each  dam  to  the  dam  above 
It.  There  no  longer  will  be  any  prob'.em. 
The  most  tumultuous  and  difficult  of  all  the 
navigable  waterways  of  America  will  have 
become  a  series  of  lakes. 

Almost,   that  Is. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  bsck  and  explain  why 
the  stretch  above  The  Dalles,  up  to  Celilo 
Palls,  18  to  be  the  last  to  be  covered  by  still 
water.  This,  after  all.  is  the  worst  stretch 
on  the  entire  river. 

The  explanation  lies  In  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  the  impoosiblllty  of  these  falls  and 
rapids,  he  Celilo  Canal  was  built,  and  though 
the  canal  Is  far  from  being  satisfactory  for 
present-day  traffic  It  at  least  does  permit 
traffic.  Colonel  Tudor  calls  it  "obsolescent 
but  not  obsolete." 

Thus  with  The  Dalles  dam  arbitrarily,  and 
correctly,  delayed,  Umatilla  dam  became  thn 
No.  I  need,  because  the  Umatilla  and  Homly 
rapids,  which  it  will  submerge,  are  the  chief 
remaining  obstacles  on  the  Columbia.  And 
wHh  the  Umatilla  dam  barking  water  to 
Paac.)  and  the  necessary  number  of  miles  up 
the  Snake,  the  natural  thing  is  to  proceed 
with  the  Snake  development,  dam  by  dam,  in 
regular  order,  up  that  stream. 

One  other  matter,  however,  needs  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  it  is  most  important.  In  the 
action  dated  last  March  2  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  series  A  dams  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Snake  and  Lewlston— a  dis- 
tance of  140  mUes  with  the  dams  running 
approximately  40  feet  In  height— 10  of  them. 

This  was  the  design  worked  out  under 
General  Robins  (then  colonel)  as  district 
engineer.  The  10  dams  rising  from  the  Co- 
lumbia to  Lewlston  would  have  been  pri- 
marily for  navigation,  with  power  a  byprod- 
uct. More  recently,  with  the  war  revealing 
the    Nation's    need   for    a   great    liacklcg    cf 


power,  Congress,  with  General  Robins  heartily 
subscribing,  has  authorized  reconsideration 
of  the  plan  for  the  Snake  River  dams,  with 
more  attention  to  kilowatts.  And  one  pro- 
posal which  will  go  to  Washington  and  to 
Congress  is  for  4  Snake  dams  (known  as 
series  B),  under  which  propoaal  the  Snake 
would  be  stopped  at  Gage  Island.  Monumen- 
tal, Little  Goose  Rapids,  and  Granite  Point. 
The  4  dams  would  develop  more  power 
than  the  10;  they  would  require  less  un- 
waterlng  in  the  process  of  construction:  they 
would  make  navigation  easier  afterward  be- 
cause cf  the  fewer  and  higher  locks.  More 
railroad  locations  along  the  banks  would  be 
submerged,  but  in  the  long  run  this  would 
be  a  minor  Item. 

Generally,  we  repeat,  we  see  no  bugs  In  the 
plans  for  the  Columbia  and  Snake  develop- 
ment. 


Investment  Banker  Accepts  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  E.  CAMPBELL 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  addr&ss  of 
Mr.  Samuel  K.  Cunningham,  my  constit- 
uent and  brother  of  one  of  my  colleagues, 
the  Honorable  Paul  Cvkkiughau,  of 
Iowa: 

KXCERPT  FROM  TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  MRETTNG  OT 
THE  BOACO  OF  COVEONOBS  OF  THE  MATIONAI. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SXCURimS  DEALERS,  INC.,  AT 
TUS  HOMESTKAO,  HOT  SPRINGS.  VA..  JAMUART 
S3,   I84S 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  don't  pro- 
pose to  monopolize  the  time.  These  other 
men  can  speak  for  themaeives.  and  I  hope  all 
of  them  wiU.  It  was  suggested  by  some  of 
them  that  one  of  two  of  us  be  the  goats  and 
do  the  speaking,  and  since  I  was  suggested — 
I  do  not  know  what  it  means,  whether  It 
means  an  honor  or  a  threat  or  something 
else,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  be- 
gan to  suggest  things  like  that,  I  became 
scared,  bectiise  I  was  afraid  that  they  were 
going  to  ask  me  to  play  the  violin,  and  to 
avoid  that  danger.  I  went  and  got  a  hair  cut. 

If  I  may  speak  briefly  for  my  coUeagues — 
my  departing  colleagues — to  the  extent  that 
they  are  wUllng  to  undervirrlte  and  confirm 
what  I  say,  and  with  authority  to  eradicate 
and  cancel  what  they  might  not  approve— 
If  I  may  speak  to  that  extent  for  them,  I 
euggefit  that  we  are  cfflciaUy,  has-beens — we 
are  the  five  or  six  old  men — we  ere  dead. 
We  are  passing  into  the  shadows  of  obscurity. 

If  we  might  philosophize  a  moment.  It 
brings  to  mind  those  lines  of  the  poet; 

"When  all  the  world  Is  young,  lad. 

And  all  the  trees  ere  green; 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad. 
And  every  lass  a  queen; 

"Then  hie  for  boat  and  horse,  lad. 

And  "roimd  the  world  away: 
Ycung  blood  must  have  Its  course,  lad. 
And  every  dog  his  day. 

"When  all  the  world  Is  old,  lad. 
And  all  the  trees  are  brown; 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,  lad. 
And  all  the  wheels  run  down; 

"Creep  home,  and  take  ycxir  place  there. 
The  spent  and  maimed  among;  — 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 
You  loved  when  all  was  young  T 

So  we  are  has-beens:  we  are  old;  we  are 
dead;  we  are  passing  into  those  quiet  shadows 
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of  ob«curlt7.  but  that,  gentlemen,  U  offlcUlly 
only.  I  Laughter.  1  Otherwise,  we  are  not 
dead,  I  assure  you:  we  are  not  old. 

It  U  said  that  life  begins  at  40.     I  say  we 
are  40: 

"We  are  40;  who  says  we  are  more? 
Hes  llpsy.  young  Jackanapes — 
Show  him  the  door." 

And  IT  you  don't  believe  we  are  but  40. 
look  at  the  boyish  face  of  Warren  WUlard 
and  Al  Thels:  but  do  not  look  at  Hagood 
Clarke,  nor  at  the  bald  spot  on  the  top  of 
my  head.  We  are  not  old:  we  are  young. 
and  we  are  going  to  be  strong  for  many  years 
yet.  and  In  the  pretence  of  this  learned  and 
distinguished  and  experienced  group,  I  would 
not  even  claim  that  we  are  wise.  We  do  not 
claim  wisdom,  even  with  2  or  3  years'  service 
on  this  board,  although  we  claim  that  most 
of  what  we  have,  we  gained  here;  so  we  do 
not  claim  wisdom,  and  In  anything  that  I 
■ay  I  would  not  presume  to  give  advice  or 
information  to  thU  group. 

W.sdom  can  safely  be  attributed  to  one 
only  after  he  Is  dead.  We  are  not  dead.  and. 
therefore,  we  do  not  claim  wisdom,  but  If 
from  a  brief  vantat;e  point  we  may  give  any 
euggeetlon,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  In 
the  maxim  that  all  the  people  are  wiser 
than  any  one.  and  lUl  the  membership  of  thla 
tx>ard  has  more  w.8dom  than  any  one  per- 
aon.  which  ha«  beer,  nicely  demonstrated  dur- 
ing  the  dUcUi»ion   we   have  had   m   recent 

f9*n. 

When  opinions  differ,  after  being  thrashed 
out  tn  the  beat  of  discussion  and  argument, 
a  wiser  solution  is  arrived  at  than  could  have 
been  arrived  at  to  start  with,  which  ahowa 
the  wisdom  of  combined  Judgment  and  opin- 
ion and  discu^ion. 

I  have  even  come,  during  my  2  or  3  years' 
•ervtce  here,  to  have  high  respect  for  those 
who  developed  this  organisation  in  the  early 
years,  and  for  all  of  the  predecessor  chair- 
men. Including  th<'  presently  retiring  chair- 
man, and  former  and  present  members  of 
the  board.  I  am  confident  that  they  have 
done  a  good  Job.  and  I  confess  freely  and 
humbly  that  many  Ideas  which  I  had  to  start 
with  have  been  revised  and  found  that  they 
were  not  the  best  originally:  so  that  Is  the 
reetilt  of  combined  Judgment  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  my  obeervatlons.  superficial 
•a  they  are.  have  been  that  the  executive 
oOce  and  the  district  secretaries  and  the 
district  committee  have  been  and  are  doing 
a  good  Job,  and  anything  that  I  have  said 
that  may  Indicate  a  question  In  regard 
thereto  Is  hereby  withdrawn  and  apologized 
tor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  raising  questions, 
and  even  criticism,  does  not  mean  disap- 
proval of  administrations  or  board  or  other 
people's  opinions,  so  1  say  that  this  board, 
through  Its  various  committees,  has  done 
a  constructive  and  worth-while  Job.  It  has 
shown  devotion  to  duty  and  to  the  public 
Interest. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  certain  public 
officials  protecting  the  public.  They  have  an 
Intense  passion  and  seal  for  the  dear  public, 
to  see  that  they  shall  not  be  Injured  or  taken 
advantage  of.  I  do  not  surrender  to  those 
bureaucrats  In  Washington,  or  whoever  they 
may  be — I  concede  to  tham  nothing  In  the 
way  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  I 
maintain  that  there  la  In  the  membership  of 
this  board  and  throughout  the  personnel  of 
the  Invesment  banking  business,  a  higher 
degree  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare  than 
there  Is  In  the  run-of-mine  bureaucrat  In 
Washington  or  elsewhere:  so  I  feel  that  It  Is 
proper  that  we  ahotild  publlclie  ourselves 
a  little  bit  In  that  respect. 

Certain  people  have  great  advantages  from 
the  standpoint  of  publicity.  The  men  In  this 
business  go  about  their  business  and  do  little 
tn  that  respect.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not 
Justified  in  blowing  our  own  horiu  a  little 
more;  and  one  other  thing  I  should  like  to 
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mention  at  thU  time  la.  b<  cauae  of  the  fact 
that  at  times  I  have  mentioned  tht."!  interests 
of  the  small   dealer  as  cctnpared  with  the 
large  underwriter  and  8to<  k  exchange  firm, 
etc..  In  any  such  mention  (if  those  things  by 
me  and  I  believe  by  otheri .  It  has  not  been 
In  a  divisional  or  critical  » )lrlt  of  any  group 
In  the  business.     I  think  the  Intenats  of  the 
various  groups — the  fundamental  inlereste — 
are  one  and  the  same,  and  I  have  been  pleased 
to  observe  in  the  dlscusslor  throughout  these 
years,  that  there  is  no  aiparent  prejudice 
against  the  small  dealer  o  a  the  part  of  the 
large  firms  In  New  York  and  elsev/here.  and 
there  is  complete  recognl  Ion   of  the  small 
dealer.    Therefore.  If  any  hlng  I  have  said 
■may  indicate   an   idea  of  disunity   m   that 
respect.  I  want  It  erased,  because  I  do  not 
feel  that  way.  and  I  feel  that  la  the  last 
analysis,  the  Interests  are  jne  and  the  same. 
We  are  not  Justified  In  trying   to  defend 
any  branch  of  the  business  unleas  It  Is  eco- 
nomically sound  and  fills   i  public  need,  and 
on  that  ground,  we  can  c  elend  any  branch 
of  the  business:  and  so  I  f  «1  that  this  board 
has  done  constructive  wor  c.  and  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.     As  a   m  itter  of   fact,  this 
board  of  governors  lmpr<  sses  mj   as   being 
an  unusually  representative  board. 

Think  of  It  for  a  momer  l:  It  combines  the 
gentle  manners  and  his' orlc  tridllions  of 
Boston  with  the  clearness  jf  vision,  the  bold- 
ness of  planning,  and  the  courage  of  execu- 
tion that  originates  In  hew  York,  and  the 
Quaker's  stability  of  Phllndelphla.  It  brings 
the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia  ard  the  song 
of  the  mocking  bird  from  AtlantJi.  and  even 
the  dulcet  flavor  of  the  sut  ar  bowl  now  comea 
from  New  Orleans,  and  tli  e  golde  i  stench  of 
crude  petroleum  from  Tetas.  a  fresh  breese 
of  pure  mountain  air  froii  Denver,  and  the 
fine  delicious  taste  of  the  large  ripe,  mellow 
pears  from  Portland,  Oreg  .  and  the  glamour 
and  romance,  almost  from  Hollywood,  that 
comes  from  the  shores  of  the  I*aclflc.  now 
stabilized  and  dominated  by  the  good  Judg- 
ment and  common  sense  person:  fled  In  the 
new  chairman,  who  will.  I  am  sure,  bring 
together  and  fuse  these  valous  elements  Into 
a  common  thought  and  purpos«  that  will 
spell  out  magnlflceut  ach  everaeiit.  So  this 
board  Is  a  cross-section  o  the  Industry  and 
of  the  country.  If  you  phase,  and  It  Is  well 
that  It  shall  continue  so   o  be. 

Finally.  I  dare  to  say  <  ne  thing  more.  I 
mentioned  the  devotion  )f  members  of  the 
board  and  the  people  in  ihe  business  to  the 
public  Interests.  I  bell(  ve  that  sincerely. 
I  believe  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  Integrity 
and  honor  and  good  bus  n.^s  ethics  here,  as 
high  a  degree  as  you  wil  And  In  any  other 
profession  or  business;  tut  I  feel  that  the 
only  firm  and  sure  founda  tlon  for  high  moral 
conduct  Is  built  on  the  'oundallon  of  firm 
religious  conviction.  If  yoi  i  please,  on  a  strong 
faith  in  a  higher  powei— you  may  call  It 
providence  or  luck,  or  y<  u  may  call  It  evo- 
lution, but  I  call  It  Oo<|.  I  know  It  Is  In 
the  hearts  of  all  you  mtn.  In  .spite  of  the 
sometimes  trivial  superfi;lal  coating  in  our 
everyday  conduct.  I  kndw  It  U;  there,  and 
I  wonder  If  we  do  not  glv  s  too  little  recogni- 
tion to  it.  We  believe  in  service:  we  believe 
In  the  principle  of  servic  '.  that  we  gat  more 
by  giving  than  by  gettln  ;  all  the  time. 

If  we  want  to  save  <  lur  lives  we  must 
lose  them  in  a  sense,  snd  if  we  want  to 
save  our  forttmes  we  must  be  willing  to 
spend  them:  so  we  belle  'e  in  this  principle 
and  practice  It  from  day  to  day,  but  do 
not  publicize  It.  I  am  i.ot  advocating  that 
we  should  shout  about  It,  but  I  think  we 
should  think  about  It  u  little  more  than 
we  do:  and  Isn't  it,  after  all.  the  very  future 
of  our  business,  our  inlividuaJ  businesses 
and  our  business  as  a  whole?  It  is  de- 
pendent upon  some  of  these  fundamental 
and  basic  things. 

You  all  remember  thi  story  of  Rlcken- 
backer  and  his  assoclat^  drifting  In  the 
Pacific,  and  how  at  that  time  they  turned 
to   God.      Isn't   It  true   that  we  are   drift- 


ing. In  a  different  sense,  but  Just  as  truly, 
as  they  were  at  that  time?  And  Isn't  It 
true  that  we  are  in  as  much  danger,  but 
In  a  different  sense,  as  they  were  then?  The 
worst  that  could  have  happened  to  them 
was  death,  but  maybe  something  worse  than 
death  could  happen  to  us.  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  aermonlae  or  apeak  to  any  Indi- 
vidual, but  I  am  thinking  of  our  group  aa 
a  whole,  and  I  am  thinking  of  our  country 
as  a  whole.  We  are  talking  a  lot  some- 
times about  what  we  are  going  to  do  for 
our  young  men  when  they  come  back  from 
the  battlefronts— what  kind  of  a  country 
are  we  going  to  have  for  them? 

It  Is  timely  that  we  should  start  right 
within  ourselves  and  prepare  to  make  our 
country  what  It  ought  to  be.  Frankly— and 
I  don't  want  to  criticize  here — but  I  think 
that  the  greatest  weakness  of  our  Govern- 
ment Is  a  lack  of  a  sound  and  firm  moral 
foundation.  I  have  heard  that  expressed 
In  different  words  by  others  of  this  group, 
but  whether  It  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
blunt  and  forceful  Hermann  Clark  language, 
or  In  the  diplomatic  language  of  Wally  Pul- 
ton. It  all  means  the  same  thing,  does  it 
not? 

And  80.  as  we  look  forward  to  the  future 
of  our  business  and  our  country,  and  we 
cannot  disassociate  the  two.  shouldn't  we 
think  on  these  things?  That  Is  the  message 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you,  not  as  advice, 
not  as  anything  which  you  do  not  know 
and  believe  Just  as  firmly  as  I.  but  something 
which  we  need  to  think  about  frequently. 
I  make  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  an  active  churchman  all  my  life,  and 
I  do  not  boast  about  it.  and  I  do  not  claim 
that  It  makes  me  better  than  any  other  In- 
dividual who  may  have  different  habits,  but 
I  do  think  that  the  principles  and  founda- 
tions back  of  all  the  church  and  Christian 
and  religious  Institutions  are  the  foundations 
which  give  strength  to  our  whole  political 
and  economic  structure,  and  which  will  lead 
us  unto  a  belter  way  In  the  future. 

So.  "Win  you  not  come,  grow  old  along 
with  me?  The  best  is  yet  to  be.  the  last  of 
life  for  which  the  first  was  made.  Youth 
shows  but  part;  trust  God,  see  all,  nor  b« 
afraid."  And  may  I  in  the  name  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  we  pass  on  Into  obscurity,  say 
to  you.  "from  feeble  hands,  we  throw  the 
torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high." 


Leaning  Over  Backward  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNKCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  30.  194S 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Grew,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  that  "this 
country  is  leaning  over  backward  to 
avoid  giving  offense  to  Russia,"  applies 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  Poland. 

For  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  the 
Polish  Government-in-exile  and  the 
Polish  underground  In  occupied  Poland 
have  been  the  loyal  allies  of  the  United 
States.  Much  valuable  information  has 
been  furnished  our  military  intelligence 
through  this  source.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  General  Eisenhower,  as  Supreme 
Allied  Commander,  stated  that  officers 
and  men  of  the  Polish  Home  Army  were 
members  of  the  Allied  Forces  and,  as 
such,  were  entitled  to  treatment  as  pris- 
cners-of-war  equal  in  every  respect  to 


that  given  American  and  lirltish  pris- 
oners. 

Subsequently.  General  Okullckl,  the 
commander  of  the  Polish  liome  army, 
and  14  Polish  civilian  representatives 
were  taken  into  custody  b>  the  Soviet 
authorities  and  tried  under  Soviet  law. 
General  Okulickl  was  sent<nced  to  10 
years  Imprisonment.  This  action  has 
brought  no  protest  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Howjver.  before 
the  trials  took  place.  Mr.  Steltinlus.  then 
Secretary  of  State,  said  that  our  Gov- 
ernment would  not  treat  with  the  Soviet 
Goverment  on  any  Polish  issues  until  the 
arrest  of  General  Okulickl  and  hLs  com- 
panions had  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  jwllcy  thus  laid  down  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stettinlus  was  tot  followed. 
Even  before  the  trials  began,  our  Gov- 
ernment had  officially  sent  a  plenipoten- 
tiary delegation  to  Moscow  to  meet  with 
British  and  Russian  delegations  and  cer- 
tstln  Polish  oflacials,  for  the  purpose  of 
Insuring  fulfilment  of  the  "!»'alta  agree- 
ments regarding  Poland.  The  trials  of 
the  arrested  Polish  leaders  and  the 
meetings  of  the  delegations  took  place 
simultaneously  in  Moscow.  This  could 
hardly  have  been  accident  or  coincidence. 

The  results  of  both  the  trials  and  of 
the  meetings  are  now  a  mat  ;er  of  public 
record.  Considering  the  seriousness  of 
the  original  charges  brought  by  the 
Soviet  Government  against  the  arrested 
Poles,  the  sentences  pronounced  are 
extremely  light.  Consldertrg  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  the  Yalta  agreements 
about  Poland  by  many  Americans,  the 
results  of  the  delegation  mciitings  are  so 
inconclusive  as  to  be  meaningless. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  a 
compromise  had  been  achieved  at  Yalta 
by  which  the  Soviet  Government  would 
agree  to  a  genuine  reorganii^ation  of  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  to  Include 
democratic  representatives  from  within 
Poland  and  from  the  Polish  Government 
in  exile.  The  provisional  government  re- 
sulting from  this  latest  Moscow  meeting 
does  not  comply  with  that  understanding. 

Out  of  21  members  of  tho  new  Polish 
Provisional  Government  suggested  by 
the  delegation  from  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  17 
are  members  of  the  former  L  ablin  regime, 
established  under  Soviet  auspices  first 
in  Moscow  and  then  in  libtrated  Polish 
territory.  The  head  of  this  group.  Bole- 
slaw  Krasnodebskl,  is  not  a  I'olish  citizen. 
He  has  been  an  agent  of  the  Comintern 
and  a  Soviet  citizen  for  more  than  20 
years  under  the  party  alias  of  Boleslaw 
Bierut. 

Only  one  of  the  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment has  a  record  of  unbroken  loyalty 
to  Poland.  This  is  Stanislaw  MikolaJ- 
czyk,  former  premier  of  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile.  Mr.  Mikolajczyk,  who 
is  only  45,  and  in  excellent  health,  has 
been  announced  as  Sscond  Deputy  Pre- 
mier of  the  provisional  gove:Timent.  This 
position,  however.  Is  pract  cally  power- 
less, even  coupled  with  the  additional 
post  of  Minister  of  Agriculture,  which 
should  be  a  key  spot  in  predominantly 
agricultural  Poland.  The  Agriculture 
Department  will  be  chiefly  administered 
by  the  Department  of  National  Recon- 
struction which  has  charge  of  redistribu- 
tion of  land. 


The  actual  power  In  this  provisional 
government  rests  In  the  hands  of  the 
First  Deputy  Premier  Wladislaw  Go- 
molka,  who  is  likewise  Secretary-General 
of  the  Polish  Communist  Party.  Mr. 
Oomolka  has  lived  in  Russia  since  1920 
when,  after  trying  to  organize  a  mutiny 
In  the  Polish  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed, he  deserted  to  the  Russians  then 
attacking  Poland. 

The  other  ministries  either  are  filled 
by  persons  hitherto  strangers  to  Polish 
public  confidence  or  whose  posts  have 
been  rendered  powerless  by  shifting  of 
reel  responsibility  to  other  mlnlstere. 

Mr.  Wincenty  Rymowskl,  slated  to  be 
Foreign  Minister,  is  the  former  editor  of 
a  violently  pro-Pllsudski  magazine.  His 
literary  reputation  was  damaged  by 
being  expelled  from  the  Polish  Academy 
of  Literature  in  1938  for  plagiarizing 
from  the  British  Socialist,  Bertrand 
Russell. 

Dr.  Wladlslaw  Kiernik,  who  is  to  be 
Minister  of  Public  Administration,  shares 
the  duties  of  Minister  of  Interior  with 
Stanislaw  Radkiewicz.  The  power  of 
this  Ministry  rests  on  control  of  the  in- 
ternal police  forces,  which  has  been 
given  wholly  to  Radkiewica,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
has  been  recused  of  working  in  Poland 
for  the  Russ'an  NKVD. 

Kcnstanty  Dabrowskl.  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  Poland,  and  served  in 
the  same  capacity  in  the  Lublin  regime, 
Hilary  Mine,  a  Communist  Party  mem- 
ber, is  another  hold-over  from  Lublin, 
still  as  Minister  of  Industry,  which  gives 
him  complete  power  over  factories  and 
workers. 

Mieczyslaw  Thugut,  who  is  announced 
as  having  accepted  the  Ministry  of  Posts 
and  Telegraph,  has  also  been  reported 
too  ill  to  go  to  Warsaw  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  office.  If  this  is  so,  the 
Ministry  will  probably  be  merged  with 
that  of  Communications,  now  filled  by 
Jan  Rabanowski,  who  held  it  under  the 
Lublin  regime. 

Dr.  Stefan  Jedrychowski.  born  in  1910, 
now  Minister  of  Shipping  and  Foreign 
Trade,  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Wilmo,  where  his  family  owned  consid- 
erable rental  property  wiiich  gave  him  an 
independent  income.  He  was  appointed 
Deputy  to  the  Lithuanian  National  As- 
sembly under  Soviet  occupation.  Also, 
Mr.  Jedrychowski  served  as  assistant  ed- 
itor of  tlie  VVilno  edition  of  Pravda.  the 
Soviet  newspaper,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Soviet-Lithuanian  Trade  Union  of 
Culture  and  Art  Workers.  In  1S40  he 
was  granted  Soviet  citizenship  and  was 
immediately  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  USSR.  He  is  now 
listed  as  a  Polish  citizen  and  Polish  Min- 
ister of  Shipping  and  Foreign  Trade.  No 
record  of  his  having  changed  from  Soviet 
to  Polish  citizens  hip  4s  known  to  exist. 

Wladyslaw  Kowalski,  Minister  of  Cul- 
ture and  Arts,  is  head  of  the  extreme 
radical  wing  of  the  Polish  Peasant  Party. 
Stefan  Matuszewski,  Minister  of  In- 
formation and  Propaganda,  is  a  pre - 
World  War  I  Communist.  During  that 
war  he  helped  organize  the  Polish  Red 
Brigade  in  Russia,  which  was  later  used 
against  Poland  in  1920-2L  When  So- 
viet forces  occupied  eastern  Poland  in 
1939,    Matuszewskl    went    to    Moscow, 


where  he  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  Com- 
mittee for  Free  Poland,  which  later  spon- 
sored the  Lublin  group.  He  1ms  had  30 
years'  experience  In  writing  and  iprMul- 
Ing  Communist  propananda. 

These  facts  about  the  "enlarged  pro- 
visional government  for  Poland."  which 
the  United  States  has  ofDcially  taken 
part  in  sponsoring,  should  doubly  re- 
assure all  those  who  doubt  that  this  Gov- 
ernment Is  in  every  way  living  up  to  the 
statement  attributed  to  Mr.  Grew,  that 
the  United  States  In  Its  foreign  policy  "Is 
leaning  over  backward  to  avoid  giving 
offense  to  Red  Russia." 


Lt.  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELBCATI   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
Saturday.  June  30.  194S 

Mr,  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Sneaker,  the 
death  on  Okinawa  of  Lt.  Ocn.  Simon 
Bolivar  Buckncr,  Jr.,  occasioned  partic- 
ular sadne.^  in  Alaska  where  General 
Buckner  .srived  with  such  diiUDcUon 
from  1940  until  he  assumed  Ibe  talk  of 
training  and  leading  the  Tenth  Army 
in  the  battle  for  Okinawa.  In  Alaska 
General  Buckner  made  himself  one  of 
the  people.  He  always  said  he  Intended 
to  return  there  after  the  war  to  make 
Alaska  his  home. 

The  sentiments  of  Alaskans  are  well 
reflected  in  an  Inspiring  editorial  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend.  Robert  B.  At- 
wood.  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Uie 
Anchorage  Times,  which  appeared  in 
thit  newspaper  on  June  19.  The  edi- 
torial IS  reprinted  here: 

CCNXaAI.  BUCKintB 

IT  General  Buckner  had  had  his  choice  ot 
the  way  to  die  he  would  hate  chosen  the  very 
clrcumstancea  under  which  he  died  yaater- 
dcy — In  the  front  line  of  action.  Oghtlng 
along&lde  the  troops  of  bla  command  to  con- 
quer a  strategic  baae  for  the  Nation  to  which 
be  was  devoted  and  In  which  he  invested  his 
whole  life. 

WhUe  news  of  his  death  on  Okinawa  struck 
with  such  stunning  effect  In  Alaska,  his  pres- 
ence In  the  front  line  of  action  came  as  no 
surprise  to  those  who  knew  him.  His  fight- 
ing was  consistent  with  his  living  and  with 
his  thinking — hard,  sincere,  and  thorough. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the  general  never 
asked  anyone,  especially  a  soldier  in  his  com- 
mand, to  do  anything  he  would  not  do  him- 
self. Stories  Of  his  vim  and  vigor  are  almost 
yeg/BOtaxy.  always  exemplifying  his  principle 
of  aolBg  himself  all  the  things  he  expected 
others  to  do  in.  as  he  termed  it,  "the  business 
of  being  Phot  at." 

Through  the  loes  of  Ganerai  Buckner  the 
troops  of  the  Tenth  Army  have  lost  a  fine 
conunander.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  man  de- 
voted to  its  service.  Alaska  has  lof^t  an  emi- 
nent resident.  Destiny  has  written  that  h« 
was  not  to  retin-n  to  the  Territory  he  learned 
to  love,  to  live  in  retirement  at  Anchorage, 
"the  city  of  friendly  people,"  and  enjoy  the 
abundant  outdoor  life  amid  the  rugged  coun- 
tryside that  captured  his  heart. 

Stories  of  Buckner's  physical  prowess  have 
gained  widespread  publicity,  because  his  way 
of  living  often  verged  on  the  speeUCttlar. 
War  correspondents,  columnisis.  nagwlB* 
writers,  and  others  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
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general  who  8x>*nda  «  night  In  an  experi- 
mental Bleeptng  bag  at  40  below  zero  to  see  IX 
It  13  warm  enough  for  the  men  of  bl»  com- 
mand U  news.  They  recognize  It  as  news 
when  he  wears  different  type  gear  on  eacB 
foot  to  check  them  for  their  pracilcablllty  In 
extreme  weather. 

But  General  Bucknefs  many  friends  in 
Anchorage  and  throughout  Alaska,  who  bad 
the  privilege  of  knowing  him  well,  found 
many  more  spectacular  featxires  of  hla  life  to 
admire. 

His  mental  alertness  was  refreshing  and 
laM>lrlng  Hto  sense  of  humor  was  unequaleU. 
HU  great  fund  of  Information  on  subjects  of 
every  nature,  hU  quick  repartee,  and  his  sense 
at  r«spcHisibtlKy  made  him  cuistanding  in 
any  group. 

Only  a  BtJckner  wonld  solve  the  problems 
of  arming  Alaska  durutg  those  days  when  wop 
materials  were  hard  to  get  and  slow  arriving, 
with  the  suggestion  that  Alaska  could  "secede 
from  the  Union,  declare  herself  an  ally  of  the 
United  States,  and  become  eligible  for  lend- 
lease.** 

OiUv  a  Buckner  would  suggest,  during  the 
days  when  strikes  were  upsetting  war  produc- 
tion, that  "Green  be  sent  to  Germany  and 
Lewis  to  Japan  to  help  organlae  their  war 
efforts.'" 

Only  a  Buckner.  dtirlng  the  days  of  heavy 
warfare  on  Okinawa,  would  suggest.  "1  would 
like  nothing  better  than  to  fight  my  way  all 
through  Japan  and  the  Kurlles  and  return  to 
Anchorage  via  the  Aleutians.  It  would  be 
a  great  trip." 

General  Buckner  so  loved  Alaska  that  he 
was  at  one  time  accused  of  favoring  the 
Territory  over  military  necessity.  This  came 
when  he  continually  resisted  efforts  of  the 
War  Department  to  send  Negro  troops  to 
Alaska  on  construction  Jobs.  He  fought 
a  delaying  battle,  finally  losing  when  the 
battalions  were  sent  to  Interior  polnU  to 
build  roads. 

••Alaska  is  already  plagued  with  problems 
of  Indians  who  are  half  Swede.  haU  Chinese, 
or  half  something  else."  he  contended. 
••Certainly  the  Army  has  b  responsibility  in 
not  further  complicating  the  population 
characteristics  of  the  Territory  by  leaving 
a   trail   of   new   racial   mixtures." 

In  locating  hospitals,  building  roads,  and 
planning  other  phases  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment in  Alaska.  General  Buckner  always 
had  the  future  welfare  of  the  Territory  In 
mind.  If  he  had  the  choice  of  two  loca- 
tions for  an  Installation  that  might  eventu- 
ally help  develop  the  Territory,  he  Inevitably 
choee  the  one  whose  benefits  would  be  most 
enduring. 

His  sponsorship  of  friendly  clvillan-mUl- 
tary  relations  did  much  to  make  life  In  the 
Territory  under  strained  conditions  endur- 
able, and  added  to  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
^4)inraa  of  both  clvUlan  and  mUltsry  com- 
■uinltles. 

^^That  he  loved  Anchorage  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  purchased  four  lots  and 
had  an  architect  draw  plans  for  a  pictur- 
esque lodge  to  be  built  when  he  retired  after 
the  war.  It  was  to  overlook  the  waters  of 
Knlk  Arm.  And  he  purchased  160  acres  of 
farm  land  in  Homer,  where  he  planned  to 
spend  his  summers. 

General  Buckner  was  tops  In  everything 
that  he  did  and  represented.  He  was  master 
at  hlmse'f  and  of  every  Job  he  undertook. 

His  principle  in  living  and  working  was 
demonstrated  even  In  such  a  simple  habit 
as  that  of  the  use  of  tobacco.  An  habitual 
cigarette  consumer,  he  suddenly  quit  smoking 
except  on  Saturdays.  A  short  time  later  he 
smoked  only  every  other  Saturday.  Then  it 
became  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month. 

•If  you  don't  smoke  they  say  you  are  afraid 
to."  he  explained.  "If  you  do  smoke  it  Is 
becatiae  you  are  afraid  to  stop.  Therefore,  I 
smoke  on  schedule  and  lea\e  them  alone 
the  rest  of  the  time  to  show  that  I  am  neither 
ktraid  to  smoke  nor  to  sbstam." 

Buckner  had  his  serious  side,  equally  con- 
-       slsUnt     and     analytical.       While     speaking 
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made  Alaska   the  benefic 
through  his  wise  use  of  tl 
and  the  discretion  of  his 
the  lives  of  those  who 
knowing  him. 

General  Buckner  is  gon< 
a    date    that    will    be 
through  the  ashes  of 
who  fight  their  way  then 
often  expressed 
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Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
include  newspaper  arti 
attack  upon  the  aircra 
HiU.     Accompanying 
tides  were  pictures  of 
Barre,  and  its  crew  is 
aiding  the  carrier  B«nA|er 
PaAiss    Work    of    CRUtsfs 

Gn-ES     KXTEAOHDINART 

RTER  Struck  by  Planes 
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HiU: 
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FOC3TH  Naval  District, 
23. — Commander    Shane 
States   Naval   Reserve, 
has  drawn  high  praise 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bu 
damage  control  parties 
Inferno  aboard  the 
ncse  suicide  planes 
Okinawa  May  11. 

••Commander  King 
leading  his  men  in  tl"!e 
eald  Capt.  George  A. 
Navy,  of  Coronado.  Calif 
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Philadelphia,  June 

H.    King.    United 

o!   Phoenlxvllle,   Pa., 

frc  m  the  conunandlng 

T^cer  Hill  for  leading 

extinguishing  the 

when  two  Japa- 

on  her  decks  off 


wbs    outstanding    In 

da  nage  control  work." 

SjIU.   United   States 


he  need   for  man- 
r  ipalr  yards.  Captain 


•The  Bunker  HiU  wants  to  get  back  on  ths 
fighting  line  as  soon  as  possible.  We  belong 
on  the  battle  line  with  our  seasoned,  battle- 
wise  crew." 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  ol  ths 
Bunker  Hills  crew  were  killed  or  died  from 
wounds  received  In  the  May  11  attack,  while 
19  are  missing  and  264  were  wounded.  In- 
cluding several  of  the  staff  of  Vice  Admiral 
Marc  A.  Mitscher.  United  States  Navy,  who 
was  using  the  Bunker  UiU  as  his  flagship  at 
the  time. 

As  first  lieutenant  of  the  stricken  carrier. 
Commander  King  was  In  charge  of  the  dam- 
age control  work  which  enabled  the  Bunker 
Hill  to  stay  afloat  and  return  to  the  west 
coast.  The  ship  had  been  under  almost  con- 
stant attack  during  the  Okinawa  action  and 
had  accounted  for  14  enemy  planes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  475  shot  down  by  her  own  planes. 

DISREGARDS    DANGER 

As  the  U.  S.  S.  Bunker  Hill  lay  blazing,  the 
light  cruiser.  U.  S.  S.  Wilkes-Barre,  built  by 
the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  Camden. 
N.  J.,  nosed  up  to  her  starboard  quarter  dis- 
regarding the  fact  expcslons  might  damage 
her  severely  and  played  her  fire  hoses  on  the 
stricken  ship  while  men  ti;ppped  on  the  car- 
riers hangar  deck  leaped  to  safety. 

In  the  words  of  Capt.  George  A.  Seltz, 
United  States  Navy,  the  Bunker  Hills  skip- 
per, "the  Wilkes-Barre  did  a  magnificent  Job. 
It  came  alongside  not  knowing  whether  we 
were  likely  to  have  explosions  on  board.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  evacuated  our  seriously  wound- 
ed, and  with  their  able  assistance,  we  got 
through." 

U.  S.  S.  'BcNKEK  Hill"  Sxjr\-tves  Two  Bobcb 
Hrrs  DY  Jap  Planes — Carrier  Badly  Dam- 
aged.   373    Men    Killed,    Off    Okinawa— 
CRxnsES  'Wilkes-Barre  ■  Comes  to  Rescu« 
WASHINGTON,    June    27. — Japanese    suicide 
planes  scored  two  direct  bomb  bite  on  the 
carrier  Bunker  Hill,  causing  656  casualties, 
but  the  flagship  of  Vice  Adm.  Marc  A.  Mit- 
scher survived  4  hours  of  flaming  death  and 
will  fight  again. 

The  Navy  disclosed  today  that  the  Bunker 
Hill,  despite  losses  of  373  dead.  19  missing,  and 
264  wounded  in  the  tragic  episode  off  Oki- 
nawa May  11,  is  home  under  her  own  power 
for  repairs  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard. 

A  daring  maneuver  which  literally  flung  the 
fire  from  her  hangar  deck  capped  the  heroic 
efforts  of  her  crew  and  assisting  ships  to  con- 
quer the  flames. 

Three  hours  after  the  attack,  fire  fighters 
were  still  waging  a  nip-and-tuck  battle  on 
the  flaming  deck. 

Tons  of  water,  poured  on  countless  thou- 
sands of  gallons  of  flaming  oil  and  gasoline, 
were  forcing  the  fire  fighters  back  against  the 
bulkhead.  The  sheer  weight  of  the  water 
was  causing  a  8°  list  In  the  ship.  Below 
decks  men  were  dying  from  heat  and  suffo- 
cation. 

The  cruiser  Wilkes-Barre.  a  member  of  the 
task  group,  had  come  alongside,  placing  her 
bow  hard  a::!ainst  the  Bunker  Hill's  starboard 
quarter,  to  add  her  hose  to  the  fire  fighting. 
With  the  Wilkes-Barre  at  her  side,  the  Bunker 
Hill  went  into  a  wide.  70°  turn,  at  2i<,"'  rud- 
der. In  turning,  the  Navy  account  said,  she 
shifted  the  lopd  of  water  across  the  ship  and 
"sumpcd'^  the  heart  of  the  roaring  Inferno 
on  her  hangar  deck  out  Into  the  sea. 

"Men  with  lips  too  burned  to  cheer  rushed 
forward  with  their  hose,"  the  Navy  related. 
•Presh  air  whipped  across  the  deck  at  their 
backs,  forcing  the  heavy  smoke  of  burning 
oil  and  gas  away  from  them.  New  life 
breathed  through  the  ship.  Men  who  were 
lying  on  blistering  hot  decks  below  knew. 
even  as  they  drew  their  first  breath  of  fresh 
air,  that  some  miracle  had  saved  them.  They 
knew.  too.  that  the  Bunker  Hill  would  live  to 
fight  again." 

In  the  fantall  Warrant  Officer  James  O. 
Messlck.  Kansas  City,  rigged  a  line  to  the 
Wilkes-Barre  and  transferred  stretcher  cases 
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and  less  serlotxsly  injtrred,  losing  all  count  of 
their  numbers.  He  had  fought  his  way  back 
through  the  smoke  when  he  cotild  not  reach 
his  battle  station  on  the  hangar  deck.  Many 
men  crawled,  groping  in  the  darkness  and 
choking  smoke,  along  almost  endless  passage- 
ways to  reach  the  tlame-menaced  refuge  of 
the  fan  tail. 

Artificial  respiration  at  the  fire's  edge.  In 
Isolated  compartments,  on  deck  and  on  the 
Wilkes-Barre  and  the  destroyers  revived 
docens  of  smoke  victims. 

Commodore  A.  A.  (31  Knot)  Burke,  chief  of 
staff  to  Admiral  Mitscher,  said  the  admiral 
was  in  flag  plot  when  the  attack  c&me  and 
escaped  unhurt,  although  3  officers  and  II 
men  of  his  sUff  were  killed  and  about  20 
Injur  tfd. 

Parting  Shots 

At  last  our  namesake  cruiier  makes  first 
page  mention  In  all  newspapers  cf  the  coun- 
try. The  U.  S.  S.  Wilkes-Barre  deserved  this 
mention  long  ago  had  not  the  ban  of  censor- 
ship been  tightly  clamped  on  all  stirring  news 
of  submarine  and  surface  warship  activities. 
We  knew  then  In  vague  and  briefed  form, 
culled  from  dry  and  unlnformative  official 
reports,  that  our  submarines  were  sending  to 
where  they  belonged  a  heavy  toll  of  Jap  sur- 
face vessels.  We  knew  from  the  same  source 
that  ships  of  the  Pacific  fleet  were  perform- 
ing heroic  feats  that  would  later  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Navy's  proud  record.  But 
until  within  the  last  2  weeks,  the  names  of 
these  subs  and  other  ships  of  the  fleet  per- 
forming these  deeds  were  withheld. 

We  then  began  to  realize  what  life  aboard 
a  submarine  has  meant  and  what  part  these 
underseas  craft  have  played  In  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  enemy  navy  and  Its  auxiliary  sup- 
ply ships.  One  story  of  what  It  means  to 
serve  on  a  crowded  submersible  in  dangerous 
Jap  waters  came  to  this  column  from  a 
nephew. 

The  account  escaped  censorship  because  It 
was  penned  from  a  United  States  port  to 
which  the  damaged  sub  had  proceeded  under 
its  own  power  and  with  Its  own  crew  after 
an  epic  experience. 

Prowling  in  shoal  waters  immediately  cO 
the  Jap  coast  where  It  had  to  surface  to 
keep  moving.  It  was  attacked  by  suicide 
bombers.  One  of  theae  Just  missed  the  deck 
and  exploded  alongside.  The  force  erf  the  ex- 
plosion roUcd  the  stench  little  craft  over 
and  over  three  times  before  It  finally  righted. 
Every  lad  aboard  was  hurt  In  the  mad  gyra- 
tions but  none  was  klUed.  Some  of  Its  plates 
were  sprimg  but  after  repairs  to  its  steering 
apparatus  and  a  general  fcandaging  up  of  the 
crew  it  was  found  as  If  by  a  miracle  the 
Bub  could  be  maneuvered.  So  svire  were  the 
Japs  the  sub  was  done  for  they  did  not  return 
for  the  kill.  At  night  these  lads  brought 
their  tiny  craft  out  to  the  open  sea  and  then 
to  a  home  port. 

Tales  of  this  almost  Incredible  sort  are 
now  being  released.  Since  VE-day  the 
American  public  is  being  told  something  of 
feats  of  the  Navy  no  less  than  of  our  Marines 
and  doughboys  in  faraway  places.  This  Is 
as  It  should  be.  Long  hidden  from  public 
view  and  from  newspaper  audiences  has  been 
ovj  own  cruiser.  Readers  of  this  newspaper 
have  been  kept  in  as  close  touch  through 
letters  of  appreciative  Capt.  Robert  L.  Porter. 
Jr..  commander  of  the  Wilkes-Barre.  as  cen- 
sorship permitted  Hla  last  letter,  dated 
June  1  and  published  in  this  column,  mod- 
estly referred  to  an  exploit  of  the  ship  in 
May  as  follows:  "Last  month  when  we  had 
some  wounded  on  board.  Dr.  Stone  asked 
for  some  blood  donors.  The  response  by  the 
crew  was  prompt  and  gratifying. '*  That  was 
all  the  mentkDn  he  could  then  make  of  an 
heroic  episode  Involving  the  tragic  bombing 
of  the  huge  carrier  Bunker  Hill,  the  thrilling 
account  of  which  was  released  by  the  Navy 
DifBrtment  today  for  publication  In  every 
newspaper  of  the  coimtry. 


In  the  rescue  of  thst  crippled  carrier  and 
the  saving  of  msny  lives  of  Its  crew,  cur 
own  cruiser  was  to  plsy  a  dramatic  part  as 
wUl  be  found  In  news  columns  of  this  paper 
today.  Still  In  another  letter  from  the  cap- 
tain dated  Jtme  6  and  berctofore  published 
In  this  Kpuet,  a  quiet,  UDasaoning  mention 
Is  made  as  follows:  •'During  a  recent  air  at- 
tack, several  of  our  aen  were  wounded — 
none  fatally."  That  was  all  c<nsorship 
would  then  permit.  Later,  no  doubt,  the 
Navy  censors  will  release  thst  story  also.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  ship  gave  a  good  ac- 
count of  Itself  then  as  It  did  in  connection 
with  saving  the  Bunker  Htll  and  has  en 
many  other  occasions.  Whatever  is  going  on 
In  the  Pacific  our  namesake  cruiser  is 
sharing. 

Of  Its  executive  direction  under  any  emer- 
gency, of  its  fighting  ability  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, of  Its  seaworthiness  In  80.000 
miles  of  plowing  through  the  troubled  seven 
seas,  the  community  whose  name  it  bears  Is 
now  fully  assured.  That  assurance  was  first 
gained  when  sponsors  of  naming  the  ship, 
with  ths  d^^endable  and  powerful  help  of  Ad- 
miral Stark,  were  permuted  to  see  It  com- 
missioned at  ths  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Opportunity  was  then  given  to  meet  Its  offi- 
cers and  crew.  Ceremonies  attending  the 
event  were  most  Impressive.  Its  crew  lined 
up  encircling  the  deck,  its  new  band  with  3 
days^  practice  affording  a  musical  back- 
ground, its  assignment  cf  marines  adding 
color  to  the  scene  gave  a  well  substantiated 
impression  that  where  duty  called  that  ship 
and  Its  picked  personnel  would  not  be  found 
wanting. 

It  may  be  recalled  also  thst  part  of  the 
fund  subscribed  by  the  city  of  Wilkes-Barre 
and  many  patriotic  cltlsens  of  the  valley  U 
still  held  In  reserve  to  reequlp  the  cruiser 
with  special  new  record-playing  devices  to 
supplement  the  token  gift  along  the  sauie  line 
presented  at  the  ship's  commissioning.  This 
t(Aen  gift  has  been  proclaimed  on  many  occa- 
sions as  one  of  the  most  inspiring  as  well  as 
welcome  community  gifts  any  ship  could 
possess.  It  enlivened  each  of  the  80,000  miles 
thus  far  sailed.  It  has  reminded  both  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  aboard  of  the  name- 
sake city.  To  that  extent  at  least  the  commu- 
nity can  well  be  proud  of  Its  Indirect  share  in 
the  cruiser's  achievements. 


British  Columbia's  Blood  Brother 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Saturday,  June  30,  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
community  of  interest  between  Alaska 
and  western  Canada  has  nowhere  been 
better  described  than  by  Capt.  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  In  an  article  he  wrote  re- 
cently for  the  Vancouver  (British  Colum- 
bia) Daily  Province.  That  article  is  of 
such  general  interest  that  I  am  incorpo- 
rating it  in  the  RkCORD: 
British    Colubjbia's     Blood    Brother — "H« 

Who  Houm  Ai-aska  Holds  thi  World!" 
(By  Capt.  R.  L.  Neuberger) 

Alaska  and  British  Columbia  are  blood 
brothers.  No  natural  boundary  separates 
them,  only  an  imaginary  line. 

The  long,  tapering  panhandle  ot  south- 
eastern Alaska  is  wedged  firmly  into  British 
Columbia's  mountains  and  fiords.  Great  riv- 
ers which  rise  in  British  Columbia,  the  8U- 
klne  and  the  TuLsequah.  have  Alaskan  outltts 


to  the  sea.    AU  travel  to  Alaska  is  via  British 
Columbia. 

Ships  bound  for  Juneau.  Skagway.  and 
Anchorage  cruise  along  the  British  Columl^la 
shore  for  000  miles.  More  than  a  third  of 
the  AlaAa  MUiUry  Stghway  is  on  Caaadtan 
sou.  Bnttah  Cotambta  airfields  at  DawfMi 
Creek,  ran  NWson.  and  Fort  St.  John  anchor 
the  principal  air  route  feetween  Alaska  and 
the  American  continent. 

Alaska  Is  the  most  tbtnly  populated  land 
under  the  American  flag.  Proaa  the  British 
Columbia  coast  range  a  cllmtcr  could  look 
down  on  measureleai  IMart^an  fiords  devoid 
of  any  sign  ot  man.  Tet  tbcae  flords  have 
many  of  the  reeourees  ot  Norway  and  Sweden, 
where  millions  of  people  dwell. 

In  HKO  only  73.534  persons  lived  In  Alas- 
ka, nearly  half  of  these  Indians  and  Esklmca. 
Iceland.  onc-fcurtre;ith  the  size,  supported 
more  than  119,000  InhabitanU. 

Nowhere  else  has  time  stocd  so  still.  Not 
many  more  white  people  lived  in  Alcska  In 
1940  than  lived  there  almost  half  a  century 
ago  at  the  time  cf  the  Yukon  and  Nome  gold 
rushes. 

But  in  the  past  3  yaara  qiproslmately  2"X).- 
000  soldiers,  sailors,  aad  coaa*  gtiardamen 
have  served  in  Alaska  They  have  seen  the 
broad  vaUeys,  wide  rivers,  dense  forests,  and 
far-flung  uplands.  They  have  pulled  trr-it 
and  salmon  from  swift  creeks  and  shot  moose 
and  bear  in  the  moimUlns.  Despite  loneli- 
ness, cold,  and  wmur  darkness,  Alaska  has 
seemed  to  many  at  these  soldierB  a  frontier 
of  rich  opportunities. 
t«s  of  boil,  watbi  kkct  samsH  Colombia 

AND   ALASKA 

As  early  as  1880  a  pioneer  explorer  saw  that 
Alaska  and  BritUh  Columbia  were  virtual 
Siamese  twins,  knitted  together  by  ties  of 
sou  and  water.  Lt.  Frederick  Schwatka,  sent 
by  the  American  War  Department  to  map 
and  survey  southeastern  Alaska,  extended  his 
exploraUons  into  British  Columbia,  because 
he  saw  the  close  geographical  kinship  be- 
tween the  two  entities. 

With  the  exception  of  such  town  sites  as 
Juneau  and  Ketchikan,  practically  all  of 
southeastern  Alaska  Is  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  forest  contains  78.000.- 
000.000  board  feet  of  commercial  timber. 
The  trees  are  cedar,  hemlock,  and  the  Sitka 
spruce,  now  in  great  demand  for  airplane 
construction.  A  pulp  Industry  here  could 
supply  one-third  of  the  paper  needs  of  the 
United  SUtea.  •'Hanging  lakes"  In  the 
mountains  are  ideal  sources  of  cheap 
electricity. 

Upland  meadows  alxjve  the  ficrds  can  sup- 
port dairy  herds  and  beef  cattle.  Off  shore 
waters  abound  with  salnaon.  MinersU  pack 
the  ranges.  Many  world  travelers  compare 
the  Alaskan  "^nhandle "  with  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Yet  TVondheim.  Norway,  has  &5,C00 
Inhabitants,  whereas  Ketchikan.  Alaska,  In 
the  same  latitude,  has  only  4,500. 

Transportation  In  Alaska  is  stUl  In  the 
primitive  stage,  largely  reliant  upon  dog- 
sled,  canoe,  and  horse  and  foot.  Alaskans 
have  always  cast  their  ballots  In  early  Sep- 
tember; In  the  November  voting  period  msny 
have  been  snowed  In.  The  war  has  ended 
much  of  this  isolation.  Extensive  airfields 
dot  the  Territory.  Planes  wing  across  moun- 
tain ranges  in  a  few  hours.  Journeys  which 
once  took  days  are  now  measured  In  minutes. 
Roads  have  been  built. 

United  States  Army  engineers  have  con- 
structed the  Alaska  Military  Highway,  the 
first  land  link  between  Alaska  and  the  conti- 
nent. A  telephone  system  parallels  the 
highway.  The  Alaska  Railroad  has  been  ex- 
tended and  Improved.  A  generation  of 
transportation  advancement  has  been  com- 
pressed into  the  past  3  years. 

But  Alaska  is  stiU  under  tbm  oo*  great 
economic  handicap  which  dtettngulihes  it 
from  the  favorable  position  of  Scandinavian 
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nation*,  which  are  a  comparatively  short  dto- 
tanc«  trom  centers  of  population  and  Talu- 
able  markets. 

Alaska  is  lar  away  Irom  Vancouver.  Seattla, 
Portland,  and  San  Franc  Ibco.  The  long 
transportation  haul  has  kept  Alaska  from 
competing  for  markets  with  other  region* 
where  the  dairy  products,  timber,  and  agri- 
cultural crops  can  be  produced. 

New  conditions  may  bcdance  this  dllBculty. 
A  large  Military  Establishment  may  be  main- 
tained after  the  war.  In  1939  the  sole  Army 
post  In  Alaska  consisted  of  two  companies  of 
infantry  at  Chilkoot  Barracks. 

"Postwar  Alaska."  says  Governor  Gruenlng, 
"will  have  thousand*  of  soldiers  and  soldl»rs' 
families.  These  people  will  support  Innu- 
merable small  busineases.  Alaska  after  th« 
war  wUl  offer  genuine  opportunity  for 
nxxlest  investment." 
wmnmu  Columbia  has  main  entbt  potts 

With  Alaska's  towns  peatly  enlarged,  there 
may  be  a  prosperotis  new  market  for  locally 
grown  farm  products.  Alaska  has  a  numt>er 
of  potential  arglcultural  regions,  now  princi- 
pally wllcierness.  the  timbered  Kenai  Penin- 
sula, the  Tanana  Valley  and  the  Matanuska 
Valley,  where  200  families  already  have  thriv- 
ing farms. 

Successful  farming  U  possible  in  Alaska. 
Tye  Wilson  and  his  wife  came  up  from  Wash- 
ington 12  years  apo.  Tye  went  to  work  for 
the  rallrcad.  He  also  staked  a  160-acre  home- 
stead near  Waallla.  felled  spruce  trees  and 
built  his  log  house  and  barn,  tilled  the  soil 
and  raUed  crops.  He  traded  some  of  the 
crops  for  cloth  and  tools  and  kerosene  lamps. 

In  a  small  truck  garden  the  Wilsons  last 
year  grew  $800  worth  of  lettuce  and  »500 
worth  of  celery,  11  tons  of  potatoes. 

The  Wilson  homestead  now  has  eight  Hol- 
stein  and  Guern.sey  cows  and  a  flock  of  white 
Leghorn  chickens.  Money  from  this  farm 
enabled  the  Tyes  to  take  a  trip  "outside. ■' 

This  example  can  not  be  followed  every- 
where. The  United  States  General  Land 
Office  cautions  against  indiscriminate  home- 
steadini? 

There  is  suitable  land  in  Alaska,  they  say, 
but  It  should  be  taken  up  only  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  by  people  who  know  the 
severe  and  trying  conditions. 

Many  advocates  of  Alaskan  development 
hope  that  the  United  States  Government  will 
establish  a  regional  authority  there,  patterned 
after  the  TVA.  Thia  authority  could  build 
roads,  clear  land,  erect  fences,  establish  com- 
munication systems  and  otherwise  prepare 
the  wilderness  for  settlement.  Alaska  could 
be  one  of  the  major  tourist  centers  of  the 
world,  with  mountains  higher  than  the  Alps, 
a  aeacoast  unequaled  even  In  Norway,  and 
fine  hunting  and  fishing. 

A  bustling  tourist  trade  would  employ 
thousands  of  former  soldiers  in  Inns  and 
camps,  as  guides  and  national  park  rangers. 
A  large  group  of  servicemen  already  has  sig- 
nified an  intention  of  operating  camps  and 
resorts  in  Alaska  after  the  war. 

Such  a  tourist  boom  would  be  felt  in  Brlt- 
Uh  Columbia,  too.  for  Vancouver  and  Prince 
Rupert  are  two  of  the  main  entry  ports  for 
embarkation  to  Alaska. 

No  land  not  contiguous  to  the  rest  of  the 
Union  has  ever  been  admitted  to  statehood 
In  the  United  States.  Alaska's  exponents  of 
statehood  are  certain  an  exception  to  this 
rule  will  be  made.  They  think  Americans 
wUl  remember  the  late  Oen.  Billy  Mitchell's 
warning: 

"Hs  who  holds  Alaska,  holds  tlje  world." 

Alaska  Is  a  remarkable  land.  It  gets  very 
cold,  but  Alaskan  moose  are  the  biggest  in 
the  world.  Alaska  has  glaciers  matched  only 
m  the  Himalayas  A  herd  of  23  Montana 
bison  Introduced  to  the  Big  Delta  region  in 
1928  has  now  expanded  to  more  than  500. 
Cabbages  grow  In  Alaska  as  big  as  elephants' 
ears,  and  strawberries  the  size  of  a  telephone 
dial. 

Lookirg  across  the  cold  waters  of  the 
Bering    Sea    in    the    direction    of    Siberia's 
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Delay  was  of  the  essence  with  Lodge  and 
the  Isolationists  then.  They  didn't  bring  the 
Covenant  t>efore  the  Senate  untU  July  10, 
1919.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  50  amendments.  In  November,  the 
Senate  voted  14  reservations.  The  ensuing 
debate  created  so  much  doubt  and  confusion 
that  both  treaty  and  League  lost  in  the 
Senate.  Later  our  entry  Into  the  World 
Court  was  defeated. 

Harry  S.  Truman  entered  the  Senate  right 
after  the  World  Court  fiasco,  and  has  a  per- 
sonal memory  of  the  way  a  band  of  dema- 
gogs played  on  the  Senate  to  keep  us  out. 
He  Is  well  aware  of  the  standard  arguments 
against  action  by  that  august  body  that  calls 
itself  "the  greatest  deliberative  body  In  the 
world";  he  knows  the  cries  that  go  up  against 
haste,  gag  rule,  steam-roller  tactics,  etc.  He 
knows  that  some  Senators  will  say  they  are 
tired,  and  that  debate  had  better  be  post- 
poned until  after  they  have  had  a  stunmer 
vacation. 

The  President  knows,  too,  that  Senator 
Wheeus.  who  Is  the  spearhead  of  this  year's 
fight  against  international  relationships  of 
an  effective  character  on  our  part,  came  back 
from  Europe  saying  that  action  should  be 
held  back  on  the  Charter  until  peace  Itself 
had  been  made  for  the  whole  world. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  Mr.  Truman 
wants  Immediate  Senate  action  on  the  char- 
ter. He  wants  to  be  able  to  tell  Marshal 
Stalin  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  that  we 
have  not  repeated  our  1919  mistake.  He  Is 
certainly  right  that  time  Is  of  the  essence. 
The  people  ought  to  back  him  in  his  Justified 
desire  for  prompt  action. 
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Infantry  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Claude 
Pepper,  of  Florida 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  at  the  Infantry  Day  exer- 
cises. Camp  Blanding,  Pla.,  on  June  15, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Truman  recently  bestowed  ths 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  upon  an  In- 
fantry soldier,  Sgt.  Jake  W.  Llndsey.  of 
Lucedale.  Miss.,  who  was  the  one  hundredth 
infantryman  to  receive  this  Medal  of  Honor 
in  this  war  for  bravery  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  The  President  said:  "There  Is 
little  glamor  In  his  service.  He  faces  not 
only  the  enemy  before  him.  but  the  cold  and 
heat,  the  rain  and  snow,  the  dust  and  mud, 
which  St)  often  make  his  life  miserable. 
These  things  he  endures,  and  rises  above 
them  to  such  valorous  deeds  as  those  we  cele- 
br.-ite  today." 

From  the  earliest  days  of  warfare  the  force 
which  took  and  held  enemy  territory  and 
that  at  last  beat  the  enemy  into  subjuga- 
tion has  been  the  foot  soldier. 

That  was  true  when  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx under  Philip  and  Alexander  swept  over 
all  opposition.  That  was  true  when  the  le- 
gions of  Caesar  conquered  the  then-known 
world.     It  Is  still  true. 

As  one  looks  back  over  the  history  of  war. 
he  sees  the  old  catapults  and  battering  rams. 
He  sees  the  elephants  of  Hannibal  and  Ham- 
ilcar.     He   sees    the   sword,    the    shield,    the 
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knight  m  armor.  As  Invention  makes  Its 
devilish  contribution  to  war,  he  hears  the 
blast  of  gunpowder,  the  shattering  shock 
of  artillery.  One  sees  modem  artillery  wlvh 
Its  Immeasurable  destructlveness.  Finally, 
at  Arras  in  World  War  I.  came  the  steel- 
skinned  monster,  the  tank.  Finally  the  air- 
plane, the  terrible  eagle  of  the  air.  Each  of 
these,  many  thought,  had  become  the  de- 
cisive factor  in  war.  Yet.  In  this  the  last 
and  most  horrible  of  all  wars  when  devilish 
mechanical  ingenuity  was  never  so  perfected 
for  war.  there  was  still  and  is  still  the  In- 
fantry foot  soldier  with  his  rifle,  his  tommy- 
gun,  or  his  hand  grenade,  who  has  finrflly 
not  only  taken  and  held  territory  but  In  the 
last  analysis  beat  the  enemy  to  his  knees 
and  forced  him  to  unconditional  surrender. 
-  The  President  was  right.  The  dreary  life 
of  the  man  who  plods  on  day  after  day 
through  the  dust,  the  rain,  the  mud.  the  snow 
In  winter,  the  heat  In  summer,  with  the  wet 
ground  for  his  couch  and  a  rock  for  his  pil- 
low, a  wet  uniform  for  his  cover,  deserves 
the  acclaim  of  all.  He  gets  war  at  its  worst. 
Whatever  honor  «md  glory  there  Is  in  war 
should  rightly  go  to  him.  heaped  up  In  full 
measure.  If  glory  can  be  won  In  anguieh, 
tragedy,  and  heartache,  the  Infantry  loot 
soldier  should  be  decorated  with  a  wreath 
of  all  the  honors  and  the  glory  of  war. 

If  this  Infantry  foot  soldier,  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  service,  must  bear 
the  burden  of  war,  I  remind  you  that  he  must 
also  bear  the  burden  for  the  battle  of  peace. 

Why  do  we  fight  wars  save  for  justice,  se- 
curity, honor  and  peace?  A  generation  ago 
men  who  won  World  War  I  were  betrayed  by 
scheming  politicians  and  calloused  and  In- 
different people.  To  day  It  Is  your  Job  to 
see  that  nobody  betrays  you  again.  A  gen- 
eration ago  men  who  won  World  War  I  forgot 
that  their  victory  was  nothing  if  they  lost 
the  peac«s.  For  if  that  peace  should  be  lost, 
their  sons  or  their  loved  ones  or  they  again 
would  fight  another  war. 

We  have  all  learned  a  leeson.  If  there  was 
excuse  for  failure  to  win  the  peace  last  time, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  this  time,  for  we 
know  the  horrible  cost  of  failure  to  win  the 
peace  We  shall  end  the  war  with  a  debt  of 
some  $200. COO ,000.000,  with  casualties  far  ex- 
ceeding a  million,  many  of  them  gone — never 
to  retvu-n  to  this  earth,  with  the  earth  bloody 
and  broken  and  devastated,  world  trade 
stopped,  world  culture  thrown  back  In  many 
placss  to  the  savagery  of  barbaric  times,  the 
earth  crying  out  through  the  anguish  of  suf- 
fering, sorrow  and  tragedy.  We  cannot  per- 
mit again  this  terrible  conflagration  of  war. 

Now,  ahead  of  us  is  the  task  to  beat  down 
and  destroy  the  fighting  power  of  Japan;  to 
mete  out  Justice  upon  Gernaan,  Italian,  Jap 
and  every  other  crlmmal  who  had  to  do  with 
this  war.  Then,  to  make  a  just  and  fair 
pence. 

After  that,  to  set  up  the  machinery  of  po- 
litical and  economic  collaboration  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  that  program 
there  must  be  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act.  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  the 
San  Francisco  Charter,  the  British-American 
oil  agreement,  the  International  Food  Con- 
ference, and  all  those  things  outlined  and 
provided  for  us  through  the  wisdom,  the 
great  heart  and  head  and  hand  of  your  late 
Commandet  in  Chief,  cne  of  the  greatest  sol- 
diers ot  democracy  of  all  time,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt. 

Don't  let  Ignorant  or  scheming  politicians 
or  selfish  interests  tell  you  it  is  all  right  to 
have  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  but  It  Is  not 
Important  to  have  any  other  part  of  this 
great  program.  You  tell  them  that  we 
cannot  have  peace  in  this  world  unless  we 
have  a  stable  world  economy.  That  means 
the  well-being  of  all  nations  and  peoples  as 
far  as  can  be.  Don't  let  scheming  obstruc- 
tionists, who  are  wolves  In  sheep's  clothing, 
deceive  you  with  tetJinlcallties  or  petty  dif- 
ferences. TeU  them  that  the  main  thing  is 
that  we  shall  not  fall  on  the  big  things. 


To  you,  then,  the  Infantry  foot  soldier  at 
Blanding  today,  let  me  first  give  you  the 
commendation  of  your  country  for  what  you 
have  done,  for  what  you  are  doing,  and  for 
what  you  will  do  to  build  a  better  nation  and 
a  better  world. 

But  let  me,  as  one  who  knows  something  of 
the  dangers  of  peace,  warn  you  that  the  ene- 
mies of  peace  must  not  pass,  and  that  again 
It  is  to  the  hero  of  the  battlefield — the  In- 
fantry foot  soldier — to  whom  the  people  must 
turn  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  other  great 
fight  to  win  the  peacs. 

The  Infantry  foot  soldier  has  never  failed 
the  call  of  his  coimtry.  You  will  not  faU 
your  future. 


control  of  ppdn^al  personnel  policies  alTeetlng 
veterans. 

Sincerely. 

Bdwabs  H.  Ri 


Fall  Employment 


Ad  Outstaoding  Veteran  Should  Be  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Serrice  Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me 
and  in  line  with  my  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  last  Saturday.  I 
have  addre5.sed  a  letter  to  President  Tru- 
mah  requesting  that  he  appoint  an  out- 
standing veteran  to  one  of  the  top  pol- 
icy-making positions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  in  order  that  the  interests  of 
our  veterans  who  are  returning  to,  or 
just  entering,  Federal  service  are  prop- 
erly protected. 

In  view  of  the  great  number  of  vet- 
erans who  will  soon  be  discharged  from 
the  armed  forces,  many  of  whom  will  be 
seeking  positions  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, I  feel  the  best  way  by  which 
their  interests  may  be  properly  protected 
is  to  appoint  an  outstanding  veteran  to 
one  of  the  top  policy-making  positions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
veterans  are  entitled  to  this  considera- 
tion. 

My  letter  to  President  Truman  fol- 
lows; 

Washington,  D.  C  June  30,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Hashy  S.  Tkuman, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  PKEsroxNT  Trttman:  For  the  past 
several  months  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  policies  and  activities  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  with  respect  to  veterans.  1  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  clvll-service  rights 
of  veUrans  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  are  not 
being  fiilly  protected. 

I  trust  you  will  give  consideration  to  this 
important  matter.  In  connection  therewith 
I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  I  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  June  30.  1945. 
1  sUted,  "I  ask  that  President  Truman  now 
appoint  an  outstanding  veteran  to  one  of  the 
top  policy-making  positions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Comnaisslon  In  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  our  veterans  who  are  returning  to, 
or  Just  entering,  the  Federal  service  are 
properly  protected." 

Knowing  erf  your  Interest  in  veterans'  af- 
fairs, I  am  coiifident  that  you  feel  as  I  do 
that  the  veteran  should  be  given  absolute 
priority  for  Government  jobs  and  be  ac- 
corded the  fuUest  i^-otection  possible  whUe 
holding  Federal  positions. 

In  order  to  assure  such  a  policy,  I  believe 
that  an  outstanding  veteran  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  Commission  has 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAB4ES  E.  MU51RAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Pull  Employment."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  June 
23,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rtrU.  KMrLOTMXNT 

Sometimes  the  stlmulaUng  Mr.  Beardsley 
Ruml  seems  to  us  wide  of  the  mark,  but  he 
has  Just  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  full  employment.  After  expresslnc 
his  full  support  of  the  Murray  bill's  prnpcmtB, 
he  said  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Waokib:  "I  am 
afraid  the  program  will  fail  If  It  Is  not  Im- 
plemented by  appropriate  measures  that  will 
automatically  swing  the  pendulum  in  the 
right  direction  and  keep  It  from  swinging  too 
far.  To  this  end  I  suggest  that  there  be  In- 
corpated  In  the  bill  specific  statemenu  of» 
policy  with  respect  to  (a)  taxation,  (b)  social 
security,  and  (c)  public  works  and  conserva- 
tion. Two  additional  statemenu  of  policy 
are  needed  which  I  do  not  feel  able  to  formu- 
late, namely,  (d)  stabilization  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  agriculture  at  a  high  level, 
and  (e)  the  association  Into  a  full  employ- 
ment program  of  policies  on  Federal  lending 
harmonious  with  the  balance  of  the  pro- 
gram." 

What  Mr.  Ruml  calls  for.  In  short,  is  an 
Integrated  Federal  eccnomlc  policy  for  the 
postwar  period.  And,  Indeed,  it  seems  self- 
evident  that  no  legislative  measure  to  en- 
courage the  maintenance  of  full  production 
can  be  effective  unless  it  takes  Into  account 
ell  the  major  factors  governing  the  operation 
of  our  national  economy.  The  fact  is  that 
we  have  no  rounded  economic  program  now — 
even  for  the  imminent  problems  of  recon- 
version. There  is  no  clearly  enunciated  long- 
range  administration  policy  on  taxation,  for 
instance,  nor,  for  that  matter,  on  any  of  the 
other  topics  enumerated  by  Mr.  Ruml.  Of 
Itself,  the  Murray  bill  is  scarcely  more  than 
an  acknowledgment  of  Federal  responslbU- 
ity  for  the  promotion  of  full  employment. 
Whether  or  not  It  la  feasible  to  Incorporate 
within  the  bill  Itself  the  various  specific 
statements  of  policy  which  Mr.  Ruml  sug- 
gests. It  Is  clear  that  such  statemenu  cf 
policy  should  be  formulated.  Wlthoxrt  tbem. 
Congress  cannot  legislate  Informedly. 

Tlie  formulation  of  a. rounded  economic 
poUcy  Is  an  executive  responsibility.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  Murray  bill  is  gfjing 
to  be  one  of  the  major  projecu  of  the  Tru- 
man administration.  This  Is  plain  not  only 
from  the  endorsemenU  of  It  which  have  coma 
recently  from  Judge  Vinson  and  from  Secre- 
tary Wallace  but  also  from  the  report  on 
full  employment  which  Mr.  Tniman  himself, 
when  he  was  etUl  a  Senator,  made  In  col- 
laboration with  Senator  Murkat.  In  cur 
judgment,  the  President  could  take  no  more 
efTective  step  to  promote  realistic  discii&sioa 
on  full  employment  than  to  request  the 
preparation  of  a  balanced  and  consietent 
economic  program  within  the  framework  of 
wbicli  full  employment  could  be  aimed  at. 
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We  urge  the  Preeident  to  form  the  depart- 
ment heads  Into  a  committee,  put  them  to 
work,  and  then  report  to  Congress  with  a 
concrete  plan.  He  could  do  nothing  which 
would  afford  a  more  salutary  stimulus  to  In- 
telligent di£Ciisslon. 


One  Handred  «nd  Twenty  Million  Dollars 
for  Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHJI  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wi^h 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  providing  for  the  $120,000.- 
000  for  rural  electrification  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  102  to  29.  and  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  greatest  victory  for  rural 
electrification  we  have  won  since  1938. 
It  means  that  we  can  now  go  forward 
with  this  great  rural-electrification  pro- 
gram that  means  more  to  the  toiling 
farm  men.  women,  and  children  of  this 
Nation  than  anything  else  that  Congress 
has  ever  done  for  them. 


Air-Lint  Feeder  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWAfiE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  8CHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  looking^hcad  and  trying  to 
envision  postwar  possibilities  and  activi- 
ties, we  must  not  overlook  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  feeder  lines  and 
service  connections  for  our  main  trunk 
air  lines  and  transcontinental  air  lines. 

We  are  all  interested  in  maintaining 
the  present  efQcient  service  which  our 
airway  system  is  affording  our  major 
centers  of  popiilation,  and  in  improving 
their  facilities  and  the  service  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  render  the  coimtry— 
our  Government — its  biisiness  Interests 
and  its  private  citizens.  However,  there 
is  an  enormous,  undeveloped  opportunity 
for  a  service  to  be  rendered  to  the  small- 
er units  of  population  and  the  more  or 
less  isolated  communities. 

The  railroad  systems  of  the  country 
early  appreciated  the  importance  of  hav- 
ing feeder-line  connections  with  their 
main  or  trunk  lines.  In  many  instances 
the  profits  of  the  system  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  feeder  lines.  These 
branch  or  feeder  lines  required  less  ex- 
pensive equipment  in  their  operations, 
and  they  fi««iuently  tapped  rich  reser- 
voirs of  resources  affording  handsome 
profits  to  the  system.  Those  served  by 
these  branch  lines  did  not  expect  the  de- 
luxe type  of  service  that  was  demanded 
on  the  main  or  trunk  lines,  but  were  de- 
lighted to  have  railroad  connections  with 
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the  outside  world.  Th;se  feeder  lines 
were,  therefore,  of  unto^  benefit  to  the 
community  which  they 
suited  in  attractive  profits  to  the  system 
of  which  they  were  a  part 

With  the  improvemenk  of  our  system 
of  highways  and  emphasized  motor 
transportation,  our  smaller  communities 
have  enjoyed  a  service  that  has  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  hese  communi- 
ties. In  many  instani  es  where  local 
service  by  the  railroad  ^as  curtailed  or 
abandoned,  their  place  sias  filled  by  mo- 
tor transportation — passenger,  freight, 
and  mail.  A  number  3f  the  railroads 
have  seen  the  wisdom  of  this  practice 
and  have  been  opeiat  ng  busses  and 
motor  freight  lines  to  lake  care  of  the 
demand  for  short  haul ;  and  service  of 
small  units  of  populaticn  and  the  rural 
sections  of  our  country. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  living  in  an 
advanced  age.  Transpo  -tation  by  rail  or 
by  automobile  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  too  slow.  The  impor  ance  of  our  air- 
mall  service  is  recognized  by  all;  and  no 
one  will  question  the  f  a(  t  that  transpor- 
tation of  jjassengers.  ma  il.  and  merchan- 
dise is  now  in  its  infancy.  Time  is  so 
frequently  of  the  essenc ;  that  we  are  de- 
manding more  speed  ir  the  new  move- 
ment of  mail,  passenge:  s.  and  property. 
All  admit  the  importanc?  of  this  modern, 
speedy  movement  from  one  large  city  to 
another,  and  across  tte  continent.  It 
follows,  as  the  night  t  le  day.  that  we 
must  have  established  in  this  country, 
and  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  the 
aid  of  Congress  in.  the  urnishing  of  the 
same  type  of  speedy  s 'rvice.  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  our  sma  ler  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  populations.  I  Small-town  mer- 
chants, businessmen,  and  farmers  are  as 
essential  to  a  well-balanced  economy  in 
this  country  as  are  the 
concerns  in  the  big  citiei 


and  must  have  rapid  means  of  communi- 


cation with  the  other. 

dependent;  and  It  is  for 

of  both  that  air  transfcortation  be  ex 

panded  and  become  as  Comprehensive  as 

possible. 

The  Civil  Aeronautic.'3 
diction  to  determine  the 


necessity  for  the  establi;  hment  of  various 


types  of  service  by  air  to 


and  towns  of  this  counti  y.     It  is  felt  that 
they  are  giving  serious  consideration  to 
this  problem.     This  Bo  ird  is  making  in 
vestigations    and    cone  ucting    hearings 
throughout  given  areas, 
feasibility    of    affordin  j 
They  are  hearing  app 
cerns  who  have  made  amplication  to  ren 
der  this  type  of  service,  as  well  as  peti 
tions  of  communities  seeking  such  serv- 
ices, under  regulations 
procedure  outlined   by 
nautics  Board. 

However,  it  is  felt  tfriat  perhaps  the 
Board  has  not  been  apprised  of  the  at 
titude  of  Congress  on 
this  point,  I  direct  attention  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  ^lo.  64  introduced 
June  22.  1945,  by  RepTesaiitative  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginiai.  which  has  been 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
resolution  is  very  brief,  but  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  many  Members  of  Congress. 
It  reads: 


enterprises  and 
and  each  needs 


They  are  inter- 
he  best  Interests 


Board  has  juris- 
convenience  and 


the  smaller  cities 


to  determine  the 
such  services. 
icat:ons  of  con- 


and  methods  of 
the  Civil  Aero- 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepTesentathea 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  itself  as  approving  expansion 
of  the  air-transportation  system  in  the 
United  States  so  that  it  will  Include  not  only 
the  larger  cities  but  also,  through  feeder-line 
service,  the  greatest  practicable  number  of 
smaller  cities  and  towns. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Con- 
gress will  be  expressing  its  interpretation 
of  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  establishment  of  this  air- 
line feeder  service,  and  will  be  expressing 
its  desire  that  the  Board  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  to  establish  a 
maximum  of  such  service  to  meet  the 
spontaneous  demand  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing daily  from  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  ripe  for  such 
action.  Unnecessary  delay  must  be 
avoided.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
equipment  ready,  or  which  can  be 
promptly  converted  into  the  required 
type.  We  have,  in  our  returning  vet- 
erans, the  manpower — trained  and  ready 
to  go,  and  who  need  the  jobs.  The 
people  want  the  service.  Why  delay 
further? 

In  the  language  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  just  received  from  an  Oklahoman, 
I  think  this  situation  is  well  expressed. 
I  quote: 

I  don't  think  that  there  Is  any  doubt  in 
anybody's  mind  that  there  Is  a  terrific  public 
need  and  public  demand  for  feeder  air-line 
service,  not  only  In  Oklahoma,  but  all  over 
the  Nation.  Any  doubting  Tom  on  this  Just 
needs  to  go  to  any  town  of  five  thousand  or 
more  and  Ulk  to  the  everyday  small  busi- 
nessman as  to  his  dally  economic  business 
need  for  feeder  air  lines  In  the  dally  opera- 
tion of  his  business,  which  Is  his  livelihood. 
Without  going  further  Into  this,  1  think 
that  a  fair-minded  person  will  concede  that 
public  convenience  and  necessity  exist  today 
and  have  existed  since  1938  and  1939. 

The  second  basic  factor  of  my  suggestion 
Is  that  right  today  there  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  veteran  pilots  and  crew  members  of 
the  ground  forces  of  our  military  air  arms 
that  have  already  returned  and  have  been 
discharged  and  are  now  out  In  civilian  clothes 
looking  for  jobs  In  aviation  today.  I  am  just 
one  hopeful  feeder  alr-lln«  operator  In  the 
Nation  but  I  am  averaging  from  two  to  six 
men  a  day  with  all  kinds  of  flying  ability  and 
mechanical  ability  coming  Into  my  office  ask- 
ing for  a  Job  with  our  feeder  air  line.  I 
simply  have  to  tell  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment to  date  has  not  seen  fit  to  establish 
any  feeder  lines  In  the  Nation.  This  they 
do  not  like  because  they  think  that  they  are 
entitled  to  aviation  Jobs.  They  feel  their 
flying,  operating,  overhauling,  and  maintain- 
ing of  airplanes  is  the  best  In  the  world — 
and  it  is.  •  •  •  Tnere  are  hundreds  of 
these  boys  today  who  are  going  from  airport 
to  airport  In  Oklahoma  looking  for  a  Job  and 
being  turned  down. 

The  third  and  last  point  Is  that,  to  cite  only 
one  example,  there  are  some  6.000  surplus 
Army  airplanes  of  all  types  within  roughly 
a  100-mlle  circle  of  Oklahoma  City.  These 
ships  are  Just  sitting  out  in  the  open  doing 
nobody  any  good.  The  public  has  paid  for 
these  ships.  It  is  admitted  that  many  of 
these  ships  are  not  suitable  for  feeder  air 
line  operations  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
literally  hundreds  of  these  ships  could  be 
repaired,  majored,  overhauled,  and  put  into 
shape  In  a  very  short  period  of  time  and  that 
by  so  doing  they  wou)d  have  the  ability  to 
carry  In  safety  mall,  passengers,  and  property 
from  point  A  to  point  B  to  point  C  to  point  D 
and  on  down  the  line  on  feeder  air  line  oper- 
ations not  only  In  Oklahoma  but  all  over  the 
Nation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  House  Con- 
current Resolution  No.  64  and  all  of  its 
implications,  will  pass  this  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  date;  a  ad  that  we,  as 
the  Representatives  of  our  constituents, 
may  be  able  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
this  much  needed  service  by  putting  into 
use  and  operation  the  eciuipment  avail- 
able, the  manpower  that  is  seeking  em- 
ployment— especially  the  returning  well- 
trained  veterans— and  thus  be  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  air-hne  feeder 
service  of  this  country  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  our  pre-poitwar  activities. 


New  Labor  Relations  Bill  Has  Koms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISLAliD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2  1945 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Rev.  Raymond  McGowan  from  the  Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  Visitor  of  Jime  28, 1945: 

THI  YARDSTIirK 

(By  Rev.  Raymond   McGowan] 

NSW  LABOH  RELATIONS  Bt  J.  HAS  HORNS 

Tlie  new  Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill  on  labor 
relations  has  horns.  Certainly  the  offlclal 
description  of  It  indicates  sc .  It  would  lessen 
the  protective  powers  of  tlie  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  give  It  antUabor  powers. 
It  would  whittle  awuy  seme  of  the  antl- 
mjunctlon  bill.  It  would  lessen  labor's  pow- 
ers to  establish  a  closed  shop,  which  Is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  matter  vhen  necessary  to 
protect  the  union.  And  it  would  set  up  a  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  arbitral  ion. 

The  mentality  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
bill— and  it  was  handed  tD  the  Senators  by 
a  private  self -constituted  cDmmlttee— Is  clear 
In  a  sentence  they  wrote  explaining  It.  "This 
gcvernmental  action,"  they  say.  namely,  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  compulsory  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  a  compulsory  decided 
contract,  "does  not  Impost  involuntary  serv- 
itude because  the  act  sp^ciflcaUy  preserves 
the  right  of  any  worker  to  quit  his  Job." 
They  have  missed  the  whole  point  of  wage 
labor,  of  unionism,  of  co  lective  bargaining 
and  of  the  strike,  or  for  that  matte  of  the 
lock-out. 

Since  the  individual  worker  is  not  free 
without  a  union  and  a  colective  contract,  he 
Is  in  Involuntary  servitude  when  his  union 
Is  not  free.  He  Is  free  In  ;in  organized  group 
and  not  free  otherwise.  If  the  terms  of  a 
union  contract  are  impose!  from  outside  and 
are  made  compulsory,  it  is  scant  freedom  of 
the  individual  to  be  able  to  leave  the  group. 
He  can  leave  It  only  to  sUive  and  to  waste  his 
abilities  and  manhood.  The  whole  notion  of 
imionlsm  Is  based  on  fr««  group  action  to 
meet  the  group  fact  of  l)€lng  compelled  to 
work  for  other  people  so  a;j  to  live.  Men  who 
dont  see  that  cannot  be  trusted  to  write  a 
new  labor  law  for  the  troubled  years  that  are 
slowly  creeping  on  us  ami  wUl  come  with  a 
rush  when  Japan  falls. 

They  have  gone  about  the  matter  In 
enactly  the  wrong  way.  They  have  tried  to 
set  up  rules  that  restrict  labor  in  a  game 
of  life  which  Itself  restricts  labor.  They 
want  to  penalize  by  law  people  who  are 
already  penalized  by  the  systematically  un- 
just and  pagan  facts  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury.    If   the   representatives   of   a  business 
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do  not  want  to  give  In  during  a  dispute  with 
Its  employees — and  business  Is  dedicated  to 
the  aim  of  making  the  largest  profit  for  the 
least  amount  of  goods — then  a  Government 
board  will  be  called  In  under  the  bill  to 
decide.    Labor   would    be   hamstrung. 

The  right  road  Is  to  increase  labor's  re- 
sponsibilities and  powers  over  business,  ex- 
pand the  powers  of  the  organized  working 
people,  and  help  put  them  where  they  can 
make  business  change  its  pagan  rules  so  In- 
dustry will  finally  come  to  serve  the  peovile 
and  prevent  unemplojrment  and  poverty, 
high  prices  and  profiteering,  businessmen's 
control  of  government,  and  another  war. 

Not  restriction  of  the  powers  of  the  or- 
ganized working  people  but  their  increase 
is  the  point,  both  for  peace  and  for  Justice. 
This  bill  restricts. 

But  the  bill,  even  though  fundamentally 
wrong,  tries  to  give  an  answer  to  an  un- 
answerable question.  The  question  Is:  Hew 
can  owners  and  propertyless  workers  get 
along  together  when  the  owners  are  In  con- 
trol and  want  to  pay  them  the  least  wages 
possible  and  the  working  people  do  not  insist 
enough  on  partnership  in  control,  profits, 
and  ownership  in  companies.  In  Industries, 
and  In  the  country  as  a  whole?  The  men 
who  wrote  this  bill  face  this  fact,  accept  It 
as  not  bad.  and  then  try  to  solidify  It.  That 
Is  why  they  went  to  such  pains  to  argue  that 
what  they  want  Is  not  "involuntary  servi- 
tude"— another  name  for  which  Is  slavery. 
The  cure  Is  for  labor  to  Insist,  more  than 
they  have,  on  full  partnership  with  bu.sl- 
ness — but  partnership  for  the  good  of  the 
country  and  the  world. 


Labor  Wins  Favored  Place  Before  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MIMOUKI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  John  H.  Cllne.  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  July  1.  1945.  which  I  wish  every 
American,  and  especially  every  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  would  read : 

LABOR  WINS  FAVORED  PLACE  EETOHE  COtTRT— A 
DOUBLE  STANDARD  OF  JUSTICE  NOW  SEEN  AS 
ESTABLISHED 

(By  John  H.  Cllne) 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  refusing  to  approve  the 
order  for  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges, 
was  Influenced  by  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice 
aga*Bt  doUig  anything  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests or  Wishes  of  labor  leaders.  The  record 
does  not  support  this  conclusion.  But  the 
record  does  reveal  that  the  Court  twisted 
Its  own  concept  of  the  law  to  fit  the  Bridges 
case  and  refused  to  apply  a  rule  which  it 
has  often  enforced  to  the  benefit  of  unions 
and  the  dUadvantage  of  employers. 

In  decisions  beneficial  to  unions,  the  Court 
has  said  time  and  agahi  that  it  will  not  go 
behind  the  findings  of  administrative  agen- 
cies if  they  are  supported  by  some  evidence. 
And  it  has  said  that  this  la  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  Congress,  for  which  the  Court 
professes  a  tender  regard.  The  order  for  the 
deportation  of  Bridges  was  Issued  by  the 
Attorney  General  under  an  act  cf  Congress 
which  unquestionably  was  Intended  to  fit  the 
Bridges  case,  and  which  provided  specifically 
that  the  decision  of  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  final.    Nevertheless,  and  despite  Its 


past  professions,  a  majority  of  the  Court  pro- 
ceeded to  override  the  expressed  intent  of 
Congress,  and  through  a  process  of  reasoning 
reminiscent  of  Alice  In  Wonderland,  to  over- 
rule the  Attorney  General's  findings  of  fact. 
although  they  were  undeniably  supported  by 
evidence.  In  brief,  one  can  only  conclude 
that  the  Court  majority,  believing  that 
Bridges  should  not  be  deported,  substituted 
Its  own  Judgment  for  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress and  Invented  a  double  standard  of  law 
to  achieve  that  purpose — one  standard  for 
Bridges  and  a  d'ametrically  opposed  standard 
for  employers  accused  of  violating  some 
regulitorv  statute. 

But.  aside  from  the  fact  that  Bridges  Is 
a  conspicuous  and  radical  labor  leader,  the 
facts  of  h»s  case  were  only  remotely   con- 
nected. If  at  all.  with  the  troublesome  Issue 
of  employer-employee  relatlorwhlps,  and  the 
Bridges  decision  Is  relevant  to  this  Issue  only 
to  the  extent  that  It  Is  an  exceptionally  clear 
Illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  go 
in  using  their  Judicial  power  to  make  the 
law  conform  to  what  has  been  called   the 
"predelictlons  of  the  Judges."     On  the  day  of 
the  Bridges  decision,  however,  two  other  rul- 
ings were  announced  which  show  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt  that  the  most  funda- 
mental concepts  of   Justice  have  been   Im- 
p.'iired  by  the  interpretations  which  this  Court 
has  placed  on  acts  of  Congress.     Primarily 
the  fault  resU  with  Congress  and  Us  attempt 
to  Rive  effect  to  two  conflicting  policies  In 
the  antitrust  laws.     On  the  one  hand.  Con- 
gress has  sought  to  prevent  business  monopo- 
lies, and.  on  the  other,  it  has  sought  to  Im- 
munize certain  labor  monopolies  which  pro- 
duce effects  Just  as  harmful  to  the  public 
Interest  as   any   Industrial   monopoly.      But 
the  Court,  In  Its  zeal  to  promote  the  Inter- 
ests of  labor,  has  gone  to  such  extremes  In 
interpreting    the    Intent    of    Congress    that 
neither  employers  nor  the  public  have  any 
protection  against  the  most   vicious  union 
abuses,  provided  only  that  the  union  acts 
on  its  own  account.    If  there  U  any  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  short  of  congressional 
Intervention,  it  Is  not  apparent  to  the  lay- 
man, for.  as  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  says,  the 
Court.  "M  •  result  of  JU  past  declelons.  Is 
m  the  position  that  whatever  It  daoldet  must 
entail  disastrous  resulU." 

The  first  of  the  two  labor  rulings  ts  known 
as  the  Allen  Bradley  case.     A  union  of  elec- 
trical workers  In  New  York  City  agreed  with 
New   York    manufacturers   and    contractors, 
m  return  for  contracts  granting  high  pay 
and  excellent  working  conditions,  to  bar  all 
outside   electrical   products   from   the   city. 
The  plan  was  successful,  and  one  result  waa 
an    unconscionable    Increase    In    the    price 
which  New  Yorkers  had  to  pay  for  electrical 
equipment.    Since   the   manufacturers   and 
contractors   were  parties   to   the  monopoly, 
and  benefited  from  It.  the  Court  struck  It 
down.     But  the  opinion  stated  very  bluntly 
that  the  union,  acting  alone,  could  have  done 
the    things   which    became    unlawful    when 
done  m  concert  with  employers.     In  other 
words,  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  New 
York  count  for  nothing  because  the  Court 
says  Congress  Intended  to  sanction  a  course 
of  conduct  by  unions  which  becomes  Ulegal 
only  when  employers  are  brought  Into  the 

picture.  w  *    . 

The    other    decision    dealt    with    what    w 
known  as  the  Hunt  cast.  In  which  a  union, 
with  the  court's  approval,  put  an  employer 
out  of  business,  not  in  the  course  of  a  labor 
dispute  but  because  the  union  thought  that 
the  employer  ought  to  be  punished.     Hunt 
was   a   trucker,   one   of   a    number   working 
under  contract  In  Philadelphia  for  a  chain 
grocery.     In  1937  a  local  union  eeUed  a  strike 
to  enforce  a  closed  shop.    There  was  a  great 
deal  of  violence,  and  a  union  man  was  killed. 
A  member  of  the  Hunt  firm  was  tried  for  the 
homicide  and  acquitted.     Some  time  later, 
however,   the   union   secured   a   closed-Jhrp 
contract  with  the  grocery  concern,  and  aU  o£ 
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the  truektrt  wrr*  rottfl«d  th«t  tb«tr  tm- 
ployrva  muai  bffcomt  member*  nf  tha  union. 
But  IU»  union  refiurd  to  Rdmtt  U)«  Hunt 
•iinplnyev*.  und  demnndrd  th»t  th«  »rnc!*ry 
r««M  dolni  buainoM  with  the  truckvr.  ThU 
WM  done.  When  lluit  ■<>cvirfd  Rnuthtr  con- 
tract with  •nothwr  •mplry»r  th«  union  r«- 
pMtMl  lh«  prrcHa.  with  the  rMtilt  that  Hunt 
WM  forcpd  <'Ut  of  bu»ln«MMi.  Th«  union  wm 
puniahitii  the  Hunt  linn  fur  mi  iillp«ff1  pn*! 
offtnao  nf  nn«  of  it«  in*>mb«>r»  -ft  rorrptnittt  on 
wMeh  th»  ftrc\ia»d  had  b«N>n  tritd  und  ae- 
rjMitt»»d  But  fl»«  mMnb»ra  of  th»  Miipt'ine 
(  >  urt  a«td  thftt  Con  rr»M  ftlxi  intand.ut  to 
ah  I- ill  thRt  a<>rt  of  miinn  ftftlvlty, 

Cht*r  Jualm  flinn*  nnd  JuatlrM  Jaclunn, 
FmnkfurtiT  nnd  llob'rta  dl»a«'nti«d  Justice 
Jaflwon.  writing  ih»  dla.««»nt,  daclarod:  "Thi'ti* 
■tfttutca  Which  rMtrirted  tha  application  cf 
tli«  8h*rf?j«n  Art  »nnln«t  unions  wcr«  In- 
tended only  to  ahlold  the  lefltlmate  nb|rc> 
tiv«e  of  auch  onn»nlfjii.lona.  not  to  gl»e  them 
-  »  Bwnrd  to  u^p  with  unllmltetl  immunity. 
The  aoclal  lnli»rMt  in  allowinR  worker*  to 
better  thftr  condition  by  their  combined 
bargftlnlnn  power  wta  thought  to  outweigh 
the  ctherwire  undesirable  restriction  on  com- 
petition wh!ch  all  *u>^?«Mful  union  activity 
necea-mrlly  entalla.  But  there  la  no  social 
Interest  aerved  by  union  actlvltlps  which  are 
directed  not  to  the  advnntaKe  of  union  mem- 
bers but  merely  to  caprlclcua  and  retaliatory 
mtffUfe  of  the  powrr  which  unions  have 
•imply  to  Impose  tltelr  will  on  an  em- 
ployer. •  •  •  Thl:»  Court  permits  to  em- 
ployees the  same  arbitrary  dominance  over 
the  economic  sphere  which  they  control  th»t 
labor  so  long,  so  bitterly  and  so  rightly 
asserted  should  belcnif  to  no  man" 

In  other  words  the  scales  of  justice  have 
become  unbalanced.  No  correction  will  come 
from  the  Supreme  Cotirt  as  presently  constl- 
tuied.  This  means  tliat  Congress  must  act 
If  anything  Is  to  be  done.  And  Judging  from 
wh*t  the  Ccurt  did  with  the  intent  cf  Con- 
grMS  In  the  Bridges  case,  the  legislators. 
■hould  they  decide  to  Intervene,  will  have  to 
•peak  in  language  that  Is  clear  and  conclusive 
OQ  the  judg;:s. 


•fflctiltunil  expansion  during  Woild  War  I, 
It     hM     auffered     Blnce     fraio     oepreaelon, 

drought,  dual  atorm,  eroelon.  i  nd  Hood,  with 


The  Missouri  Vallty  Aatkority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTAM  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MoTidav.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  short 
article  by  Carleton  R.  Ball,  entitled 
"What  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
Proposal  Promises  for  America."  Mr. 
Ball  is  an  outstanding  agricultural  econ- 
omist who  has  done  considerable  work 
for  the  Departm<'nt  of  Agriculture 
throughout  the  Miisouri  Valley,  and  is 
a  native  son  of  that  valley.  The  article 
appeared  in  the  May  1S45  number  of 
Social  Action,  published  by  the  Council 
for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational 
Christian  Churches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
{;s  follows: 

WHAT  nn  jmeouai  vallxt  autbositt 
raopo&AL  rsoxisxs  roa  ameuca 

(By  Carleton  R.  Ball) 

The  magnificent   MlssoTzrt  Valley   area   Is 

the  largest  watershed  In  the  United  States. 

Thirteen  hundred  miles  northwest  to  aouth- 

•art  as  the  crow  fllea.  It  ts  nearly  twice  that 

the  channel  winds.    A  victim  of  patriotic 


liicrenalng  property  loaa  and  d 

It  hM  »  wealth  or  actual 

naturnl   r«(ouroe«   in   anil, 
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•heartenment. 
and  potential 

iter,    mlnrrata, 


plant  life,  animal  life,  atul  areilc  and  reorva- 
tienol  areas.  It  has  a  wca  th  o(  human 
reaotiroea,  rural  and  urban.  Both  t'oupa 
nafd  to  be  oottaervad  and  deM'lopei)  (or  tha 
benant  of  the  whole  area.  That  U  a  biff 
Job. 

Individual  Oovernment  Rg(  nrlet  do  good 
)oba  In  their  llmlUd  fields.  <»ften  ihey  fall 
to  aee  relatlonahtpa  to  other  |:rarran\«.  Two 
•dminUtratlva  trend*  have  rrt.  itlted.  One  rt« 
duces  the  numt.er  n(  divtalc  U  pw  afMMT 
and  broadcna  the  objective  d  tbtom  rtmatB* 
luK  Another  creates  correlutlng  units  to 
insure  that  one  program  d(«a  not  Injure 
another  or  that  some  problem  Is  not  neg- 
lected by  all.  A  regional  autti  rirtty  cmnblnea 
both  trend).  There  la  one  rMponstble  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  Ita  objectlv  >  la  t>ri)adencd 
to  cover  all  engineering.  h4  rl cultural,  In- 
dustrial, economic,  and  social  u-oblems  of  the 
area. 

The  objective  U  to  compel  J  vast  river  fyi- 
tem  to  cease  destructive  and  dliheurtenlng 
activities  and  to  begin  experdlng  all  of  tu 
vast  energy  In  producing  benefits  for  the  en- 
tire area  It  occupies,  and  this  for  the  Na- 
tion. We  strive  vainly  and  expensively  to 
cure  our  evils  after  they  hav«  cccurred.  We 
Fhould  remove  the  causes  an  1  thus  prevent 
the  harmful  effects.  We  know  how  to  do  jtist 
that  and  have  proved  that  ws  know. 

The  conflict,  or  the  cooper  itlon.  nf  water 
and  soil  begin  where  the  raindrop  falls  on 
the  land.  Only  a  single  aui  horlty.  with  a 
unified  plan  and  an  Integrate  1  program,  can 
harness  the  raindrop  at  that  i  pot  and  follow 
through.  Only  that  can  mal:e  It  irrigate  a 
field,  cover-crop  a  dustbowl,  produce  dry- 
land grazing,  nourish  forests,  stimulate 
shelterbelts.  protect  reservoir  i.  maniifacture 
fertilizer,  carry  commerce,  generate  olcctrlc- 
Ity,  produce  power  revenue,  Uj  hten  fnrm  and 
housrhold  drudgery,  create  ln<  ustry.  .irm  na- 
tional defense,  produce  sea  fx)ds.  and  pro- 
vide abundant  rrcreation,  antl  at  the  same 
time  cease  eroding  topsoll,  refrain  from  de- 
stroying Uvea  and  property  in  floods,  and 
desist  from  bankrupting  an  empire 

This  Is  not  guesswork.  It  has  bem  dona 
by  TV  A.  In  a  smaller  area?  True!  But 
with  steeper  slopes,  higher  rali\fall.  and  more 
decades  of  destructive  erosion.  The  bigger 
the  problem,  the  greater  the  ii  ecd  for  a  single 
agency,  a  unified  plan,  and  ntegrated  pro- 
cedures. Everybody  gains  If  the  whole  job 
Is  done.  Everybody  loses  whi  e  It  la  delayed. 
Why  wait? 

The  many  activities  of  TV/  are  ccnducted 
largely  In  cooperation  with  ajencles  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governn  ents.  s nd  with 
organ l«atlons  and  groups  of  c  tlzens.  It  took 
66  pages  recently  to  record  rVA's  coopera- 
tive projects.  TVA  law  pro"idee  paymenU 
from  gross  receipts  to  state  ar  d  local  govern- 
ments In  lieu  of  utility  tax »,  thus  mrth- 
lalning  their  revenues. 

Governors,  elected  by  the  p^tple.  are  sensi- 
tive to  Federal  encroachm<  nt  on  States' 
rtfhts  and  activities,  especially  In  the  South. 
Recently  the  Governors  of  the  seven  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Scates  declare!  emphatically 
that  TVA  cooperative  actlvltUs  actuftlly  have 
6trengther>«d  State  and  Iccal  governments, 
by  enabling  them  to  render  riore  and  better 
service  to  thetr  people.  Thli  is  highly  slg- 
nflceat. 

What  can  church  members  i  lo?  Remember 
that  each  pressure  grotip  or  special  Interest 
is  organized,  coherent.  Informed,  and 
equipped  to  make  Its  desires  I  nown.  Society 
as  a  whole  Is  not  so  organize^,  coherent.  In- 
formed, or  equipped.  The  cbiirh  should  rep- 
resent the  public  interest,  as 
proup  Interest. 
and  leadership, 
would." 


compared  with 
It  can  sv.pp  ly  Information 
It  can  "Do  :n  ;o  others  as  ye 
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Tribttit  to  S«rvl(ti  of  Lo<aI  Draft  Boardt 
BXTEN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  tLUNoia 

IN  THI  8INATI  OF  Till  UNITID  fTATM 

Monday.  July  2.  1$45 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  PreMdent.  1  ask 
unanimous  ron.ient  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobo  an  article  en- 
titled "Men  Without  Medals."  by  Edward 
T.  Leech.  It  has  to  do  with  the  mem- 
bers of  local  draft  boards. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  REcoao, 
as  follows: 

Men  WrrHouT  Medali 

(By  Idward  T.  LeMh) 

THCT'si  Tme  MiMBtta  or  the  local  oratt 

■OAaiM,     WHOVI     SMOWM     MOW     DEMOCRACY 

wouca 

They've  never  seen  action,  and  never  will— 
yet  the  war  couldn't  be  won  without  Iheae 
10  American  division*. 

They  have  served  for  4>i  yean,  without  fur- 
lough or  relief.  And  It  has  been  hard  service, 
trying,  tiresome,  and  frequently  sorrowful — 
performed  without  pay.  without  acclaim, 
without  decorations,  with  almost  no  public 
recognition. 

These  10  divisions  consist  of  about  15D.003 
men  who  comp.tse  the  Nation's  6.500  draft 
boards  and  their  related  agents  and 
agencies — appeal  Iwards.  appeals  agents,  legal 
advisers  to  registrants,  examining  physicians, 
medical  advisers,  and  reemployment  com- 
mitteemen. 

They  are  the  human  element  of  Selective 
Service — the  machinery  that  put  the  raajor 
port  of  12.000.000  men  Into  uniform  without 
disrupting  the  home  front. 

They've  been  on  the  Job  since  late  In  1&40. 
when  America's  first  peacetime  draft  began 
functioning  with  the  drawing  of  blU3  capsules 
from  a  gigantic  bowl  In  Washington.  Re- 
member when  No.  158  came  out  first?  They 
were  working  then. 

Today,  as  victory  approaches,  they  are  still 
feeding  men  Into  the  war:  but  Increasingly, 
their  work  now  Is  with  men  returning  from 
war  to  seek  jobs  beck  home.  For  Selective 
Service  ha*  the  double  duty  of  putting  men 
Into  uniform  and  getting  them  back  Into  Jobs 
when  those  uniforms  are  put  aside. 

The  men  who  make  up  Selective  Service  are 
your  neighbors.  For  the  basis  of  Selective 
Service  Is  local  control.  Washtrgton  fixes 
general  policies:  State  headquarters  admin- 
ister them;  but  the  local  draft  board  rppllea 
them  and  determines  who  shall  go  and  who 
shall  stay.  And  the  local  bo«rd  Is  a  neigh- 
borhood group,  living  with  those  whcnn  It 
must  Judge. 

On  your  board  you  will  find  men  who  are 
the  b8C?:bone  of  ycur  commvinity.  Not  only 
the  Judge,  the  banker,  the  merchant,  and 
the  teacher,  but  the  man-arouni-the-comer. 
that  clvlc-mlnded  citizen  who  has  given  up 
the  time  in  which  he  used  to  putter  around 
the  hotise,  play  with  his  kids,  and  who  has 
volunteered,  instead,  for  this  Important  war 
Job  at  home. 

The  draft  bO€U-d  has  more  power  than  any 
prcup  of  unpaid  volunteers  In  our  history. 
Yet  for  all  its  troubles,  for  all  the  conflicts 
and  complexities  of  the  manpower  question. 
It  has  worked  with  efficiency  and  freedom 
from  major  scandal,  accusation,  or  politics. 

There  have  been  faults,  of  ccuree;  but  no 
auch  scandals  as  marked  Civil  War  drafting 
and  some  World  War  I  instances. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  creating  s  mass 
cltl«m  army  for  all-out  war  there  wou!d  te 
confusion  of  regulations,  frequent  shifting 


of  pollclea,  border-Une  In Urpretattoni,  and 
all  the  other  unoertalnt  lea  of  cotuuntly 
rhanglng  situations  both  at  the  front  and 
•t  home.  Plafftied  by  thoM  condltlona  and  by 
All  tha  qurstlona  they  created  ainoiiK 
reglatranta  and  their  families,  the  iuoal  draft 
boards  had  to  oarry  on  h*  moat  dalloata 
of  aaalinmanU. 

Worklni  uaually  In  amall  and  unlnvtiini 
quarters  in  a  arhoollunise  or  fire  slntlon  or 
buruUtfU  or  tuwniihip  hall,  or  aome  nvidlahte 
public  rourn,  with  a  mudiat  natortmeiH  of 
old  furniture  and  makeihirt  equipment, 
th*>ae  Rrovipa  of  neltfhbnri  have  decided  the 
fate  of  their  home  town  and  hom«  street 
yotinn  men, 

Draft  hoadquartere  Is  aelcom  much  to  look 
at.  Sumo  putrlutio  puslert,  mlmeogrupheU 
notlcaa,  and  newapaper  clippinit^  on  tha 
wall:  n  few  desks  and  uncomtortable  chain; 
gtuups  of  boys  and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  employers  waiting  ouUlda.  This  la 
where  aome  ItttU  group  o;  men  has  given 
many  hours  dally  nnd  seveial  nights  a  week 
for  over  4  yeara  to  unpaltl  public  service. 
Only  the  clerical  help  receives  pay. 

Often  the  work  has  been  agonizing.  It 
has  Involved  the  Uvea  of  the  sons  of  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  the  disruption  of  homes^ 
all  the  deep  domestic  dlsloc.itlons  and  griefs 
of  war.  The  draft-board  members  must 
rule — and  then  continue  to  live  with  the 
neighbors  so  vitally  affected. 

They've  been  able  to  go  jn  living  among 
their  neighbors  because  the/'ve  done  a  hard 
Job  honestly.  They  must  tell  others  to  fight; 
they  deal  In  lists,  files,  and  lolders — the  cold 
stuff  of  paper  and  steel  cat  inets.  Yet  they 
also  work  with  flesh  and  blood;  out  of  which 
has  come  an  armed  force  battling  without 
reprieve  to  finish  the  war  and  gain  the  goal 
of  peace. 

After  victory,  when  our  aim  once  again  will 
be  happy  living,  these  n.en — whose  only 
badge  U  "local  board  member,  Selective 
Service"— can  feel  real  satisfaction.  They've 
ahown  the  world  that  deriocracy  can  act, 
quickly  and  effectively. 


Attitude  of  Admioistrs  tion  Toward 
Monopolies  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2  aegislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  2i') .  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  article 
by  Leo  Wolman  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  1,  1945,  relating  to 
the  Hatch-Ball-Burton  bill,  which  seeks 
to  rewrite  our  Federal  statutes  govern- 
ing labor  relations.  I  h.ive  not  had  the 
opportunity  yet  to  study  this  measure, 
but  certainly  a  law  so  biased  in  its  pro- 
visions and  enforcement  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  ought  not  to  remain 
unchanged  on  our  statute  books.  The 
present  law  ignores  entirely  the  rights  of 
workers  who  do  not  belong  to  unions,  and 
discriminates  against  them,  as  well  as 
employers,  and  it  has  been  enforced  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  public  the 
impression  that  the  Board  is  merely  an 
.adjunct  of  the  labor  unions.  I  believe 
every  group  is  entitled  to  fair  treatment, 
l)oth  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.    We  have 


had  It  In  neither.  Tt  ts  time  that  the 
law  and  the  policy  should  be  changed  so 
that  employers  and  unions  would  b« 
treated  alike,  and  the  rights  of  workers 
who  are  not  unlonlEcd  should  be  ade- 
quatrly  protected, 

I  think  It  is  lolilf  to  be  neooaaary  to 
have  some  reasonable  and  fair  mtMure 
to  deal  with  the  strike  situation.  It  la 
unthinkable  that  wn  shall  rontlnuo  to 
permit  the  whole  routine  of  business  to 
br  (li.Hnii)trrt  by  Ktrikrs.  both  aulhorlged 
and  unauthorized,  and  the  public  denied 
the  rnscntlals  of  life  bccauae  of  some  real 
nr  imnKlnary  grlrvance.  and  t)eeauae  of 
dlfTerrnceB  between  contending  forcei. 

It  li  neeeaaary  to  have  laws  to  control 
monopoly  in  bunineas.  but  It  is  equally 
eisentlal  to  have  laws  to  control  monop* 
oly  in  labor.  I  have  only  contempt  for 
a  law  that  can  control  a  Sewell  Avery, 
but  stands  helpless  before  a  James 
Pctrlllo  or  a  John  Lewis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Admin tSTSATioN    FIchts    Monopolies,    Btrr 
Fails  To  Stop  That  or  Labor 

(By  Leo  Wolman) 

The  three  Senators— Ball,  BtntTON.  and 
Hatch— who  have  undertaken  to  rewrite 
our  Federal  statutes  governing  the  legal 
position  of  trade-unions  are  performing  a 
signal  public  service  whether  or  not  they 
succeed  In  their  efforts. 

What  they  are  doing  represents  the  flrst 
serlovis  attack  in  Congress  on  our  foremost 
postwar  industrial  problem,  the  relations  of 
organized  labor  to  Industry.  On  the  proper 
handling  of  this  problem  depends  much  of 
our  chances  for  prosperity  after  the  war.  and 
nothing  Is  more  Important  than  to  give  the 
issues  surrounding  this  problem  a  thorough 
public  airing.  . 

Hitherto  they  have  been  treated  emotion- 
ally and  with  little  light.  The  time  has 
come  to  understand  them. 

Aside  from  considering  the  numerous  de- 
tails with  which  the  drafting  of  legislation 
is  concerned,  the  flrst  thing  to  know  Is 
what  the  trouble  with  existing  conditions  Is. 

There  is  no  point  to  framing  new  laws 
unless  they  are  directed  at  real  evils.  Else 
we  will  have  additional  rules,  new  interpre- 
tations, more  complications,  and  no  effec- 
tive remedies. 

The  greatest,  and  most  threatening  of 
these  evils  Is  labor  monopoly.  Whether  by 
Intention,  or  through  Inadvertence,  the 
crop  of  labor  laws  we  enacted  since  the  mid- 
dle twenties  and  the  course  of  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  interpretation  have  be- 
come the  source  of  extensive  and  powerful 
labor  monopolies.  They  have  swiftly  spread 
from  occupation  to  occupation  and  from  In- 
dustry to  industry. 

CAN  HEU"  PVBI.IC  BY  NO  STRETCH  OP 
IMAGINATION 

Like  business  monopolies,  they  pursue  es- 
sentially private  objectives.  Their  methods 
are  similar  to  the  methods  of  monopolistic 
enterprises  in  general.  These  methods  are 
restrictive,  obstructive,  coercive,  and  costly. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  such 
methods  be  deemed  to  be  In  the  public  in- 
terest and.  hence,  in  the  interest  of  the  40,- 
000  000  or  more  wage  and  salary  earners  who. 
for  lack  of  a  better  na-ie,  are  called  "labor." 

As  these  labor  monopolies  grow  more  In- 
clusive and  stronger,  they  tend  irresistibly  to 
create  as  their  counterpart  business  mo- 
nopolies, with  which  they  have  In  the  past 
and  wUl  In  the  future  make  collusive,  re- 
strictive, wage-  and  prlce-flxlng  agreements. 

It  Is  one  of  the  curious  anomalies  of  this 
critical  period  of  our  history  that  a  Federal 
admlnlsuatlon  which  undertook  to  enforce 


antitrust  legUlatlon  with  greawr  vigor  than 
at  anytime  since  the  paaaaga  of  the  Hherman 
Antitrust  Act  in  laeo.  should  at  the  aama 
time  have  fona  out  of  its  wsy  to  proleet  or- 
ganised labor  from  the  oonaequenoa  ot  lU 
antiniunopuly  crusade. 
UBoa  aoARDa  psaMrrm  to  bvn  wild— ^AN• 

MD 

No  small  pnri  In  the  ereaUoB  of  theee  eon- 

ditioiis  was  played  by  sdmlnlstrattvt  agMl* 
dee  and  administrative  law, 

On  the  aaaumptton  that  they  were  daaling 
with  Mime  myatertotis  and  recondite  body 
of  faru  and  aapaMeBee,  the  labor  boarda  o( 
this  period  were  allowed  to  run  wild  Unlaaa 
tha  esceptlon  waa  the  admlniatrntion  uf  na- 
tional prohibition.  It  Is  doubtful  thnt  wk  have 
In  a  long  time  had  pimrrr  and  more  arbitrary 
execution  of  law*  than  we  have  received  froM 
these  administrative  agencies. 

Tlif  misfortune  is  that  the  oourU.  also 
Uken  In  by  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  su- 
periority of  administrative  tioardu,  hesltsted 
so  long  to  Inquire  Into  what  they  were  doing 
and  to  overrule  them. 

For  the  truth  la  that  admlnlntratlve  law, 
as  It  was  practiced  by  such  bodies,  was  too 
often  tanumount  to  operating  without  any 
law  at  all.  We  might,  indeed,  have  forestalled 
many  of  our  impending  dlfllcultlea  If  we 
had  been  willing  to  exchange  some  tested 
Judicial  procedure  and  common  sense  for  all 
the  "expert "  lore  with  which  ndmlnlsti-atlve 
boards  are  believed  to  be  endowed. 

Any  changes  for  the  better  In  our  labor  law 
win  be  useless  unleaa  they  aim  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

Labor  monopoly,  however  regulated,  will 
remain  the  cause  of  deep-seated  economic 
and  political  evils. 

Administrative  law.  as  we  now  permit  Ita 
practice,  can  be  counted  on  to  nullify  a  good 
deal  of  the  most  carefully  drafted  legislation. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
behind  the  vote  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  "defer  consideration"  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  President's 
Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice? 

The  Appropriations  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  national  war  agencies  bill 
has  advanced  the  tenuous  excuse  that 
the  House  is  considering  legislation  for 
this  agency.  The  committee  knew  when 
it  voted  that  the  measures  to  make  per- 
manent the  FEPC  would  not  secure  pas- 
sage before  June  30,  when  the  agency's 
funds  ran  out.  It  knows,  too,  that  the 
bill  is  now  bottled  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee without  hope  of  even  being  consid- 
ered unless  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  deign  to  act. 

This  is.  indeed,  a  spurious  excuse.  A 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  and  the  President's  commit- 
tee are  separate  and  distinct.  The  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  discrimination 
in  peacetime  employment,  basic  though 
it  is  to  the  continuing  expansion  of  our 
democracy— is  quite  distinct  from  the 
emergency  problems  of  expediting  war 
production,  of  maintaining  national 
unity  in  the  midst  of  war,  of  devoting  the 
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NaUoo's  fullMt  strength  to  attaining  vic- 
tory. It  Is  wuh  these  problems  exclu- 
sively that  the  present  PKFC  d«'iil«. 

By  palming  off  on  the  public  the  spe- 
cious arrimcnt  that  the  committee  had 
voted  to  "defer  con-sidoiatlon"  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  arc 
acting  In  accordance  with  their  pa&t 
practice  of  paying  Up  service  to  the  peo- 
ple's program  but  rejecting  it  wherever 
ai&rmatlve  action  Is  required.  By  this 
device  they  seek  to  hide  the  truth  and  to 
escape  responsibility  for  their  actions. 

But  in  thi.s  age  the  people  cannot  long 
be  kept  unaware  of  the  true  significance 
of  such  action.  They  know  the  commit- 
tee attempted  to  kill  FEPC. 

In  the  recent  election  the  party  of 
Lincoln  had  fine  words  for  Americans 
belonging  to  minority  groups.  Their 
platform  for  1944 — the  program  they 
would  now  have  before  this  House,  had 
they  won — included  tlm  piank: 

We  pledge  ttie  esUbllshraent  by  Federal 
legislation  of  a  permanent  Fair  Bniploj-ment 
Practice  Commission. 

Every  test  of  that  pledge  in  this  House 
has  found  the  Republican  Party,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  lacking  in  sincerity. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, employees  of  the  FEPC  and 
Malcolm  Ross,  its  chairman,  laid  before 
the  Congress  a  detailed  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  its  operations  and  its  plans. 
The  testimony  and  exhibits  there  show 
clearly  that  the  work  of  the  President's 
Committee  is  not  yet  done.  At  this  time 
the  Committee  has  nearly  2,600  cases  of 
discrimination  pending  before  it.  Each 
of  these  cases  represents  at  least  one, 
and  in  some  cases  hundreds,  of  minority- 
group  workers  trying  to  contribute  their 
skills  to  the  war  effort  and  meeting  diffi- 
culty. The  speed  with  which  we  prepare 
the  goods  to  defeat  our  Pacific  enemy  is 
not  unconnected  with  the  success  of  our 
minority-group  citizens  in  obtaining  war 
employmenL 

The  PEPC  Is  handling  a  two-headed 
problem;  trying,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  minority 
workers  entering  war  industry  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  to  see  that  cut-backs  in 
war  emplojrment  are  effected  in  an  equi- 
table and  orderly  manner  without  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes,  Jews.  Mexi- 
can-Americans, or  any  other  racial  or 
religious  group,  '''ension  rises  quickly 
In  areas  where  unemployment  looms  and 
where  Insecurity  threatens  the  worker. 
It  is  in  such  a  context,  by  assuring  that 
lay-offs  are  conducted  fairly,  that  FETC 
can  contribute  greatly  to  the  morale  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  war  workers. 
For  unless  discharges  are  Issued  without 
prejudice,  the  Fascist  seed  of  race  hatred 
will  inevitably  be  planted  to  plague  our 
postwar  year?.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
tragic  example  of  our  failure  to  meet 
this  problem  last  time.  The  28  race  riots 
of  1919  wo\ild  be  a  heavy  toil  to  pay  for 
oar  failure  to  organise  a  democratic  de- 
mobilization now. 

Think  of  what  our  failure  to  continue 
the  ixi»eDt  agency  means. 

In  Detroit,  on  June  2.  as  the  news  of 
the  Approprietions  Committee  action 
brtdte.  the  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  was  holding  a  public  hearing 


be  manned. 

In  this  case 
^orld  War  II. 
had  driven 
I  the   front   in 

could  not  be 


to  examine  complaints  of  4lscrlmlnatlon 
against  a  labor  union  and  1(1  local  truck- 
ing concerns.  In  this  ca.^p.  the  unions 
and  the  companies  hai  denied  employ 
ment  to  Negro  truck  drlvi'rs  while  war 
goods  In  Detroit  piled  up  Untouched  be 
cauoe  the  trucks  coiHd  n 
Several  of  the  complaman 
were  Negro  veterans  of 
men  who.  ironically  encu 
.supplies  to  the  boy.s  at 
France.  But  in  Detroit  th 
hired — because  of  their  col  ar. 

Serving  In  the  aimed  forces  of  the 
NaUon  are  nearly  1,000.C0(  Negroes,  men 
who.  Uke  all  other  '^terar  s.  expect  that 
a  grateful  country  wil  treat  them 
squarely.  How  will  the,*  men  receive 
the  news  of  this  case?  T  ley  wiU  surely 
follow  FEf  C's  fate.  How  will  the  Negro 
troops,  first  ashore  at  Okin  iwa,  f(^l  when 
they  learn  that  discharged  soldiers  are 
barred  from  backing  up  tha  men  still 
fighting — their  buddies — b  jcause  of  their 
color?  These  men  have  a  lien  upon  our 
good  will.  We  cannot  ign<  re  their  plight 
without  betraying  the  symbols  of  free- 
dom and  equality  unde  ■  which  they 
fought  and  for  which  man;  t  of  them  died. 

How  will  those  at  home ,  whom  FEFC 
has  helped,  receive  the  news  of  this 
agency'3  fate?  Since  its  >-eorganization 
in  1943.  the  FEPC  has  received  8.000 
complaints  of  discrimination  in  war  in- 
dustry and  in  Govemmefrit.  Of  these, 
5  000  have  been  settled  arid  36  percent 
have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted  so  that 


to     minority 
removed. 
Negroes,  our 


the  efforts  of 
exigencies  of 
Negroes  were 
in  war  indus- 


discriminatory     barriers 
group  workers  have  been 

At  the  beginning  of  1941.  ..^r. — 

largest  minority  group.  <  omprised  less 
than  3  percent  of  all  waij  workers.  By 
November  1944,  through 
this  Committee,  and  the 
the  manpower  situation, 
8.3  percent  of  the  workers 
tries  reporting  to  the  \Mar  Manpower 
Commission.  Would  the  victories  of  our 
armies  have  been  so  coniplete  without 
the  productive  capacity  jof  these  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  loyal  Ai>iericans?  To 
employers  in  aircraft  and  shipbuilding, 
ordnance  manufacturers,  to  Government 
itself,  and  to  all  war  indusfries,  the  FEPC 
has  brought  a  source  of  labor,  hitherto 
almost  untapped,  and,  la  many  cases, 
forgotten.  War  work  remains  to  be 
done,  and  the  urgent  needs  of  our  fight- 
ing men  cannot  wait.  Tpe  skills  of  all 
must  be  harnessed  for  viciory.  Labor  is 
not  completely  mobile.  Dt  must,  there- 
fore, be  completely  usedlin  every  war 
production  area.  The  prpent  Commit- 
tee or  a  permanent  successor  must  con- 
tinue to  safeguard  the  ^il  use  of  all 
workers  until  the  last  of  tihe  enemy  lays 
down  his  arms. 

There  can  be  no  rationalization  of  the 
delay  of  the  appropnajtion  for  this 
agency.  A  full-scale  war  trages  to  which 
our  brave  men  are  committed.  The 
critical  needs  of  the  Arm]  and  Navy  for 
materiel  continues.  A  country  united 
against  a  common  foe  is  stiU  the  pre- 
requisite of  victory.  The  dual  problems 
of  war  production  and  the  resumption 
of  peace  time  pursuits  detnand  the  skill 
and  strength  of  every  hai^.  To  fail,  at 
this  time,  to  do  all  in  our 
and  overcome  these  home- 
would  be  criminal.  We 
reconversion  to  reaction. 


PKJwer  to  meet 
ront  problems 
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apital  Strikft 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or   WAStltMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  2,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  given  me  I  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  in  the  Federal 
Machinist,  an  cfQcial  publication  of  dis- 
trict 44,  International  Association  of 
Machinists. 

This  editorial  rightly  calls  attention  to 
the  strike  of  meat  packers  in  this  country 
against  the  American  people,  and  against 
the  whole  question  of  price  control. 

I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

It  follows: 

CAPTTAL    STROCES 

Accordini;  to  newspaper  reports,  there  are 
some  26.000  independent  alauglitermg  bouses 
which  have  closed  down  durlcg  the  last  few 
weeks,  alter  failing  to  p8^su^de  the  OPA  to 
allow  them  a  larger  morcin  of  profit  en  their 
meat.  In  other  words,  the  owners  and 
managers  of  these  packing  plants  have  gone 
on  strike  for  more  money.  The  fact  that 
they  are  Interfering  with  the  war  effort  by 
starving  the  American  public  for  meat  has 
not  Interfered  with  their  course  of  action. 

Most  of  them  claimed  that  ihey  were 
"losing  money"  by  continuing  in  opsratlon. 

No  one  expects  industries  to  operate  at  % 
loss:  but  It  seems  that  with  aU  of  our  con- 
gressional comnutteea  investigating  these 
subjects,  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  conducting  in- 
vestigations, it  should  have  been  possible  to 
have  continued  these  siaushiering  houses  in 
operation  and  thus  supply  the  public  with 
meat  while  the  Investigations  were  going  on, 
and  an  adjustment  in  price  or  a  subsidy  pro- 
vided to  make  up  for  any  Inequity  which 
these  investigations  would  disclose. 

Now  if  a  lal)or  organization  had  gone  on 
strike  In  an  Indiostry  as  essential  as  is  the 
meat -production  business,  which  Is  providing 
meat  for  our  armed  forces  and  the  pubic 
generally  working  in  war  Indvistries  behind 
the  front,  the  corporation-controlled  press  of 
the  country  would  have  created  a  tremendoi's 
furor  about  it;  and  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  saddle  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
stoppage  of  work  upon  the  strikers. 

In  such  a  case,  the  provisions  of  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Artistrike  Act  would  be  Invoked; 
the  Government  would  take  over  and  operate 
the  plants  pending  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  case  would  be  referred  to  the 
War  Labor  Board,  with  assurance  that  if  the 
striking  wcM-kmen  had  a  Justifiable  complaint 
they  would  receive  an  increase  In  pay  mads 
retroactive  to  the  date  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint was  filed.  In  the  meantime,  produc- 
tion would  be  carried  on  without  Interrup- 
tion, 

Not  so  with  the  meat  situation,  When  the 
employer  goes  on  strike  for  more  money,  the 
public  Is  expected  to  do  without  (In  this 
case,  meat)  until  the  dispute  Is  settled  In 
accordance  with  procedure  that  Is  none  too 
definite  or  certain  to  secure  results  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Some  Govern- 
ment agencies,  for  instance,  will  ■•gu?s8"  that 
If  they  ease  a  restriction  here  and  a  restric- 
tion there,  or  make  some  slight  modification 
In  the  price  structvire,  that  In  the  course  of 
60  or  90  days  there  will  be  mere  meat  on  the 
market.  If  this  guess  does  not  produce  re- 
sults, they  may  trj'  some  other  expedient  In 
the  hope  of  "coaxing"  the  employer  to  oper- 
ate his  plant;  and  along  with  th;se  remedial 
measures,   of   course,   comes  tbe    assurance 


that  there  eertaluiy  will  be  mort  me»t  on  th« 
market  soon, 

U  u  li  juttH»«ble  for  the  Oavernmeut  to 
Uk«  ovtr  a  plant  and  operate  l;  where  wtirk- 
men  threaten  to  go  on  strikt.  why  should  U 
not  hHve  been  tqually  proper  for  the  Oov- 
ernmcnt  to  t»\ke  over  ih^se  M.OOO  slaughter- 
ing hov>«ei«.  proceed  to  operate  them  with 
the  workmen  who  were  In  the  employ  of  the 
private  owners,  then  turn  the  « mployers"  dis- 
pute  over   to   an    approprlatj    Government 
agency  to  investigate   the  Justice  of   their 
claims,  with  the  assurance  ttat  If  the  em- 
ployer were  found  to  be  enttiled  to  receive 
more  profit,  he  would  either  receive  an  In- 
crease m  the  price  for  which  h?  sold  his  meat 
and  or  receive  a  Government  sjbsidy  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  tht;  price  he  for- 
merly   received    and    what   tt.e    Board    con- 
cluded was  due  him?    In  the  meantime,  the 
armed  forces  and  the  public  would  receive 
their  quota  of  meat  In  the  same  way  as  pro- 
duction would  be  carried  on  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  plant  where  a  labor  dispute  was  in 
the  process  of  being  adjudicated,  and  where 
the  workmen  otherwise  woull  be  on  strike. 
Note  the  attitude  of  our   corporatlonlzed 
press.    Are  they  blaming  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  slaughtering   houses;   for   going  on 
strike?    No;  they  are  abusin;.;  the  OPA  and 
Congress,  and   laying  practically  the  entire 
blame  on   the   Government    generally,  with 
only  a  "slap  on  the  wrist"  for  the  meat  pro- 
ducers who  are  en  a  sit-down  strike.    Many 
Members  of  Congress  privately  admit  that 
our  Federal  Government  should  have  treated 
the  striking  owners  and  manrgers  of  slaugh- 
tering houses  the  same  as  thay  would  If  the 
workmen  of  these  establishments  had  gone 
on  strike.    But,  they  point  out.  If  they  were 
even  to  mention  such   a  thing,  the  news- 
papers  of    the    country    would    "skin    them 
alive"  for  an  assault  upon  the  sacred  Insti- 
tution of  private  enterprise. 
'     It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  country  are  dire<;tly  to  blame  for 
not  only  the  shortage  of  meat  but  the  short- 
age of  many  other  commodities,  because  If 
our    elected    public    officials    take    effective 
action  which  Interferes  with  the  policies  of 
the    business    Interests,    these     newspapers 
would  subject  them  to  a  barrage  of  abuse  and 
vilification:  would  probably  succeed  In  turn- 
ing the  public  against  the  very  individuals 
who  are  trying  to  protect  the  public  Interests. 
We  believe  In  private  enterprise  but  we  also 
believe  that  our  Federal  Government,  repre- 
senting all  the  people,  should  exercise  effec- 
tive managerial  Eupervlslon  with  a  view  to 
avoid    Industrial    scarcities,    surpltises,    and 
bottlenecks.     The  basic  facts  which  were  due 
to  create  the  present  shortages  of  such  things 
as  meat,  butter,  fats,  sugar,  and  other  com- 
modities, were  ascertainable  a  year  ago.     If 
machinery  at  that  time  had  been  set  up.  as 
suggested  In  the  columns  of  the  Federal  Ma- 
chinist, to  bring  about  production,  we  would 
not  now  have  scarcities  In  at  least  some  of 
these  commcdlttes. 

The  Issue   Is  overwhelmingly    clear.     The 
voter  dutifully  goes  to  the  polls  on  election 
day  to  elect  representatives  to  public  office. 
These    representatives    have    no    adequate 
means  of  reporting  back  to  their  constitu- 
ents   as  against  the  dally  access  which  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  to  these  con- 
stituents, but  must  rely  upon  the  fairness  of 
newspaperdom  to  report  upon  their  activities. 
Entrenched  privilege  appears  to  have  cap- 
tured   the    Instruments    for    disseminating 
news  and  the  means  by  which  the  public  may 
be    Indoctrinated   with    their    opinions    and 
policies,  In  that  the  newspapers,  by  and  large, 
the  magazines  and  the  radio  are  owned  or 
controlled  by  this  outfit.     Any  public  official 
who  does   their   bidding   receives   favorable 
publicity.     Any    Government    official    whose 
action    indicates    that   the    public    interests 
come  first  and  special  prlvUege  second  has 
Ttslted  upon  him  a  volume  of  criticism  dis- 
pensed by  experts  In  the  art,  to  the  point 
where  he  will  either  "conform"  or  be  driven 


out  of  public  life.  A  few  well-intentioned 
public  men  hsve  had  the  oovirage  to  protect 
the  public  Uitfipiitu,  Many,  with  a  •♦nse  of 
futility,  have  decided  that  tbe  beet  thing  to 
do  Is  to  "play  infe"  and  go  along  with  this 
gigantic  propaganda  mnchlne,  and  itUl 
others  appear  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  faror 
of  this  scheme  for  controlling  the  American 
people  in  the  interests  of  the  few. 

Eventually,  when  the  public  finally  leerns 
how  it  has  lost  control  of  Its  own  elected 
officials,  ways  doubtless  will  be  found  within 
the  framework  of  our  Constitution  which  will 
restore  the  people's  right  to  effective  repre- 
sentative government. 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Constantine  Brown,  from  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  Sunday  Star  of  July  1,  1S45: 
Peace  Hinges  on  How  Well  Peoples  Know 
Each  Other — San  FaANCisco  Chabtir  Pro- 
vu)Es  Machinery,  btjt  Mutual  Undebstasd- 

INC     AND     TRUST     VFTAL     TO     ITS     SUCCESSTUL 

Functioning 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Until  a  full-dress  debate  has  taken  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  real  meaning 
and  implication  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
will  not  be  known  in  detail.  Many  of  the 
matters  presented  so  far  to  the  public 
through  official  press  releases  seem  still  be- 
clouded because  of  last-minute  changes. 
Some  of  the  delegates  of  the  smaller  na- 
tions who  in  public  statemenU  In  this  coun- 
try have  supported  the  Charter,  are  express- 
ing certain  doubts  when  speaking  to  their 
own  people  "off  the  record." 

The  principal  concern  of  all  the  delegates 
who  have  tolled  for  2  months  to  bring  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  "90  percent"  agreement 
Into  a  full  100-percent  treaty  seems  to  have 
been  to  get  the  whole  business  over  as  soon 
as  practicable  and  hope  for  the  best.  The 
nations  of  the  world  have  pledged  them- 
selves many  times  In  the  past  to  maintain 
order  and  security  and  to  outlaw  wars  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  They  all 
failed  because  the  sljnatories  kept  their  fin- 
gers crossed  and  sacrificed  world  peace  to 
what  they  considered  national  Interests. 

Whether  the  new  world  which  our  leaders 
are  now  attempting  to  create  after  years  of 
unimaginable  horrors  and  hardships  will  be 
better  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  the 
San  Francisco  Charter  Is  Just  another  "docu- 
ment," like  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  and  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  depends  on  the  wUllngness  of  the 
powers  and  particularly  the  Big  Three,  to 
see  that  It  Is  kept  faithfully  with  Justice 
and  good  will  toward  all  the  nations,  big  and 
small. 

RO  NOVEL  THOUGHT 

The  nations  which  are  being  described  as 
peace  loving— those  which  have  participated 
in  the  war  all  through  It  or  at  the  eleventh 
hour— are  placing  their  destinies  In  the 
hands  Of  the  Big  Three  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  with  sufficient  mUltary  power  to 
crack  down  on  any  peace  breaker.  This  Is 
not  a  novel  thought. 

King  Francis  I  of  France  fought  for  years 
for  the  domination   of  Europe  against   his 


rival.  Emperor  Charles  V  In  the  end  he  wsi 
defeated  at  the  batUe  o!  Fatla.  taken  into 
captivity  and  fcfter  a  j—r  spent  as  the  pris. 
onar  of  hu  rival,  be  elgned  an  onerous  treaty 
or  ptace  in  Madrid.  After  this  s«d  experu 
ence  he  dtvoted  hia  life  to  orfanlainf  a  bal- 
ance of  power  In  Europe.  The  Catholic  Klnf 
took  as  hla  allies  the  Ttirks.  the  OertM* 
Lutherans  and  particularly  the  "heratle* 
King  Henry  VIII  of  England. 

Wl^en  he  sent  emlaaarles  to  the  English 
King  to  organ  re  the  then  restricted  world 
in  such  a  way  that  peace  shoxild  no  longer 
be  disturbed.  Henry  answered  that  not  only 
was  he  In  favor  of  such  an  orgatUiatlon.  but 
he  was  willing  to  fight  any  nation  which  was 
prepared  to  break  the  peace.  The  Treaty  of 
Aidres  was  signed  In  1546.  but  resulted  In 
little  more  than  a  heavy  letter  of  credit  the 
British  monarch  drew  on  the  French 
treasury. 

BETTER  UNDEBSTANDING   NEZOEO 

Pacts  and  agreements  mean  little  unless 
they  are  backed  by  a  genuine  and  strong  de- 
clsl  1  of  all  the  signatories — or  at  least  the 
most  powerful  ones — to  see  that  they  are 
being  applied  and  enforced  honestly.  This 
requires  a  better  understanding  of  each  other 
than  exists  at  present. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  there 
has  been  an  increase i  tendency  between 
some  of  the  Allies  tr  mistrust  each  other. 
This  Is  particularly  true  In  respect  to  Russia, 
which  Is  known  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  only  as  a  great  military  nation  and 
the  exponent  of  what  used  to  be  considered 
a  heretic  social  system,  communism.  The 
reports  about  Russia's  conduct  in  the  coun- 
tries liberated  by  her  armies  led  many  ob- 
servers who  do  not  fear  communism  as  a 
social  and  economic  doctrine  to  believe  that 
Russia  has  changed  and  has  become  a  totall- 
tarlar  Imperialistic  nation.  Unless  this  sus- 
picion can  be  dispelled,  the  chances  of  a  real 
sincere  and  united  collaboration  are  slim. 

We  hear  in  this  country  reports  about  the 
high-handed   methods  applied  by  the  Rus- 
sion  armies  in  the  Balkans.     We   are  told, 
sometimes  from  the  highest  official  quarters 
available,  about  tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Poland  L  ^Ing 
deported    to   Siberia    or   other    Ruaslan    re- 
publics behind  the  Urals  as  slave  laborers 
because   they   are   considered   opponenU   of 
Russia's  domination  of  the  liberated  coun- 
tries.    We  are  told  and  there  are  no  indi- 
cations that  these  reports  are  fabrications— 
thai    Russia    has    Installed    her    puppet   re- 
gimes m  all  the  liberated  countries  and  that 
she  Intends  to  expand  her  rone  of  influence 
all  over  Europe,  Just  as  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  German  rulers  did  In  past  centuries. 

KNOWN     BT     HXARSAT     ONLT 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  hushed  reports 
from  unbiased  sources,  even  the  Polish  set- 
tlement did  not  live  up  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Yalta  agreement  since  the  major  Jobe  In 
the  new  Warsaw  government  are  In  the 
hands  of  men  hand-picked  by  Moscow.  We 
hear  reports  that  there  still  are  mass  execu- 
tions in  Yugoslavia  and  Bulgarta.  People 
who  are  earmarked  as  strong  potential  op- 
ponents of  the  new  puppet  regimes  are  im- 
mediately described  as  collaborationists  or 
Fascists  and  sent  before  execution  squads. 
Many  of  these  reports  find  their  way  Into 
the  American  press  which  the  Moscow  of- 
ficial organs  take  pleasure  in  frequently  de- 
scribing as  pro-Fascist.  In  some  of  the  Rus- 
sian broadcasts  the  United  SUtes.  or  a  large 
section  of  it.  Is  pictured  as  the  last  remain- 
ing hotbed  of  fascism  In  the  world. 

These  attacks  on  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  where  unfavorable  reports  on 
Russia  appear  in  print  or  are  expressed  In 
spoken  words  can  be  damaging  In  the  long 
run.  Good  nelghborliness  Is  based  on  a 
close  acquamunceshlp  between  Individuals 
and   nations.     Friendly  relations  are  never 
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pCMftlbi*  among  p«opIe  who  don't  koow  each 
other  except  by  hearsay.  And  there  Is  no 
quesUon  that,  m  far  aa  this  country  Ls  con- 
cerned, we  don't  know  Ruaau  bett«r  than  by 
hearsay. 

The  whole  trouble  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  Sovket  Government  a  long  time  ago 
bulU  a  wall  around  lUelf.  The  «'ar.  In 
which  we  became  Russis's  most  iroporunt 
partner,  has  not  modified  this  policy  born 
After  the  Bolsheviks  came  to  power. 

The  drastic  changes  which  occurred  In 
that  immense  empire  were  net  palatable  to 
the  Wesurn  Wt'rid.  As  a  coruiequcncc.  the 
strictest  kind  of  censorship  was  imposed  on 
the  national  press  and  the  foreign  repcru-rs. 
Russia's  entry  Into  the  concert  of  civilized 
powers  did  not  change  this  policy.  QtUle  the 
conuary.  In  all  countries  which  became  Rus- 
sia's "proteges"  the  same  kind  of  cens^jrship 
waji  Introduced  as  noon  as  the  Russian  troops 
ar:d  their  puppet  rulers  took  over. 

For  Kjmc  reason  or  other,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  be  highly  suspicious  of 
any  westerner,  and  newspaper  oorrespondents 
are  unjustly  considered  potential  spies.  Tliey 
are  confined  to  Moscow,  or  Belgrade,  or  what- 
ever capital  a  few  of  them  have  been  per- 
mitted to  enter.  Their  movemenU  ar« 
strictly  restricted  and  their  dispatches  are 
heavily  censored.  There  Is  neither  argument 
nor  appeal  ta  the  decisions  taken  frequently 
by  minor  oOciais  as  far  as  the  appilcaUou  of 
the  blue  pencil  is  concerned. 

Since  Russia  Is  a  very  Important  country, 
the  newspapers,  the  news  agencies,  and  the 
broadcasting  services  are  anxious  to  have 
represenutives  there.  The  stories  told  by 
these  abie  reporters  when  they  rettim  to  this 
country  would  make  interesting,  though 
favorable  reading  far  the  American  public. 
But  they  d^  not  dare  talk  In  public  or  be 
quoted,  because  they  know  their  colleagues 
who  have  been  left  behind  will  suffer  "re- 
prisals." The  organization  which  the  over- 
Icquacious  reporter  represents  may  find  Itself 
deprived  of  the  coverage  privileges.  And  this 
would  be  a  heavy  blew  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive system  in  which  we  live. 

MO  BKAL  IXPOSTIMC 

A  good  professional  newspaperman  must 
write  the  news  regardless  of  how  unpleasant 
It  might  sound.  If  he  Is  satistied  that  the  newa 
Is  correct.  Some  stories  about  the  political 
concentration  camps  In  Russi.i  and  In  the 
countries  under  Russia's  protecting  wing  have 
aroused  the  Ire  of  the  Moeocw  authorities. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

The  atrlct  Russian  censorship  which  ap- 
pliea  not  only  In  Russia  but  also  In  the 
Balkans,  in  Poland.  Finland,  and  In  Germany 
forbids  the  transmission  of  any  kind  of  news 
which  In  unfavorable.  There  is  no  real  re- 
porting in  any  of  these  countries.  The  few 
American  newspapermen  who  are  tolerated 
are  supposed  to  send  only  highly  colored  dis- 
patches which  have  becotne  meaningless 
since  they  do  not  give  a  tri>e  picture  of  the 
station  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Occasionally  the  Moscow  correspondents 
are  taken  on  personally  conducted  tours,  that 
la  to  say.  under  the  supervision  of  officials 
of  the  censorship  department  who  in  turn 
are  supervised  by  members  of  the  NEVD 
(secret  police)  to  see  things  the  Government 
wants  them  to  see. 

The  American  public,  which  Ls  so  willing  to 
be  favorable  to  Russia  and  become  really 
friendly  to  that  new  world  power,  Is  kept  in 
Ignorance  of  what  is  acttudly  going  on  in 
that  vast  empire.  It  knows  even  less  about 
what  Is  happening  In  the  areas  tinder  Rus- 
sian control  In  which  the  peoples  of  this 
country  are  so  keenly  Interested.  It  was 
through  the  efforts  of  the  last  American  gen- 
eration fbat  countries  like  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
Xatonia.  nnland,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia 
cam*  to  life. 

racB  NO  Eiaitu-iiow  mxas 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  of  foreign 
nt   whose    people    ha%'e    come    to    this 
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country  from  those  areas 
that  they  should  be  warmly 
fate  of  the  countries  from  w 
or   grandparents  came   and 
suspicions  against  one  of 
allies  In  this  war  because  of 
read    In    newspapers  or   obt 
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The  RuMlan  corresponden 
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turn  home. 

Russia  U  a  trtily  great 
tions  which  she  is  by  way  ol 
zone  of  Influence  are  equall  j 
worth  while.    But  they  are 
the  American  people  becausi 
thorttlca  will  not  permit 
porter  to  do  a  constructive 

And  until  the  Russian 
stands  that  the  Charter  wh 
signed  at  San  Francisco 
structively  effective  only  if 
know  each  other  better  and 
there  Is  little  chance  that 
than  Just  another  peace 

This   now   Charter,   like 
must  be  based  on  good  w 
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Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  Spea^ 
medium  of  the  Congres 
would  like  to  ask  each  gc 
following  question: 

Shall  we  again  have 
United  States  of  Americii? 

Of  course,  in  answer  tp  that  question, 
every  good  American  v^ould  shout  an 
emphatic  "No."  However,  the  answer  Is 
not  so  simple,  t)ecause  th  it  ugly  question 
now  presents  itself  in  disjuise. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  ask  each  good 
American  some  addition  il  questions. 

How  would  you  like  for  the  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  which  wquld  require  you 
to  do  tlie  following  things: 

Wear  a  ball  and  chaii   and  construct 
highways  or  dig  potatoes 
American? 

Construct  highways,  br  dig  potatoes, 
or  work  in  a  manufactur  ng  plant,  or  do 


for  some  other 


any  other  work,  without  a  ball  and  chain, 
if  you  should  not  desire  to  do  such  work? 

Again  the  answer  would  be  an  em- 
phatic "No,"  because  that  would  be 
slavery. 

Now,  let  us  reverse  the  question. 

If  you  owned  a  potato  patch,  or  a  man- 
ufacturing plant,  or  a  grocery  store,  or 
any  other  kind  of  business,  upon  which 
the  successful  operation  of  which  your 
family  depended  for  its  daily  bread  and 
support,  how  would  you  like  for  the  Con- 
greu  to  enact  a  law  to  require  you  to 
employ  some  persons  whom  you  might 
Dot  want? 

How  would  you  like  for  your  employees 
to  be  selected  by  some  bureaucrat  In 
Washington  who  would  have  no  Intimate 
knowledge  of  your  business  and  who 
would  disregard  your  wishes? 

You  would  not  like  that,  because  that 
would  also  be  slavery. 

My  advice  then  to  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  that  it  Is  time  for  them  to  wake  up 
and  assert  their  rights,  because  the  pro- 
posed permanent  FEPC,  If  enacted  Into 
law,  would  establish  a  bureaucracy  In 
Washington  to  select  employees  for  prac- 
tically every  American,  including  em- 
ployees of  farmers  and  merchants,  prac- 
tically all  employees  of  your  State,  coun- 
ty, and  city  or  town,  all  school  teachers, 
the  employees  of  all  church  and  frater- 
nal-order corporations  which  operate  or- 
phanages and  publishing  houses,  the  fac- 
ulty and  employees  of  all  church  schools 
and  colleges  which  happen  to  be  incor- 
porated, and.  In  all  probability,  the  em- 
ployees of  every  person  who  may  hear  or 
read  these  words. 

If  you  continue  to  sit  by  idly,  such 
slavery  will  again  be  established  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Legal  Status  of  Filipinos  in  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  wish  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the  Ter- 
ritorial Filipino  Council  of  Hawaii  and 
the  Inter-Piiipino  Community  Organiza- 
tions of  the  Western  States. 

It  eloquently  calls  attention  to  the  de- 
votion of  the  Filipino  people  to  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  now  fighting,  and  to  the 
long-existing  friendship  and  under- 
standing between  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  natural  de- 
sire of  these  people  for  the  right  of  natu- 
ralization in  this  country. 

The  letter  follows: 

TEaarroBiAL  Filipino  Coxtncil  or  HAwan. 

Lihue,  Kauai.  T.  H.,  June  21, 1945. 
Hon.  Hugh  Dx  Lact. 

House   Office   Building, 

Waatiington,  D.  C. 
Dzaa  CoNGSxssMAN  Dx  Lact:  it  is  needless 
for  us  to  remind  you  that  the  Filipino  legal 
status  In  this  country  is  so  vague  that  fre- 
quently we  have  been  placed  In  very  embar- 
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rassing  positions.  For  domestic  purposes 
Filipinos  are  considered  as  aliens,  while  for 
foreign  purposes  we  ere  being  regarded  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words. 
"we  are  neither  citizens  nor  aliens"  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  of  our  adoption,  to 
whom  we  owe  complete  and  absolute  al- 
legiance. 

The  whole  world  Is  well  aware  of  our  un- 
dying loyalty  to  America.  We  have  elo- 
quently demonstrated  our  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  for  which  America 
stands.  Our  partnership  for  almost  half  a 
contury  has  been  the  subject  of  comment 
and  commendation  by  competent  experu 
and  observers  as  a  partnership  of  two  great 
Christian  peoples  of  different  races,  nation- 
ality, and  color,  linked  together  indlssolubly 
by  ties  of  friendship,  understanding,  and 
harmony,  out  of  which  tie  American  and 
Filipino  soldiers  have  fought  and  died  side 
by  side,  either  In  the  fox  holes  of  Bataan  or 
on  the  beachheads  of  Leyte. 

It  Is  apparently  clear,  therefore,  that  It  Is 
for  us  the  living  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
unfinished  tasks  remaining  before  us — that 
the  full  measure  of  devotion  to  a  common 
cause  shall  not  be  In  vain.  It  behooves  us 
Americans  and  Filipinos  to  maintain  that 
proverbial  harmonious  understanding  now 
and  in  the  postwar  period.  Such  harmony 
can  only  be  realized  If  and  when  you  will 
extend  to  us  that  simple  Justice  of  riaturall- 
eation  which  we  so  highly  deserve. 

In  this  connection  we.  representing  the 
Filipinos  of  the  United  States.  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  wish  also  to  express  our  human  de- 
sire for  increasing  tlie  annual  Immigration 
quota  from  the  Philippines  In  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  Filipino  women  to  this 
country,  thus  solving  the  problem  of  social 
Instability  of  our  people.  It  Is  our  belief 
that  the  annual  quota  of  50  who  are  allowed 
to  come  to  this  country  from  the  Philippines 
Is  too  insignificant  a  number  considering 
the  18.000,000  people  Inhabiting  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  May  we  remind  you  that  Amer- 
icans may  enter  into  the  Philippines  In  an 
unlimited  number.  We.  therefore,  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  for  your  support  and  endorse- 
ment In  the  passage  of  such  remedial  leg- 
islation that  win  seek  to  relax  the  limited 
annual  Inunlgration  quota  from  the  Philip- 
pines. 

With   assurances   of   our   gratefulness   for 
your  deep  interest  In  our  behalf  and  with 
kindest  regards,  we  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Philip  P.  Gamponxa, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Political 

Status  of  Filipinos, 
Catetano  R.  Ligot, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Economics. 
JUAN  S.  Rboala, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor, 

FORTUNATO  G.  TEHO, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education, 
Mrs.  JOSEPHINX  E.  Gamponia, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Welfare, 

For  the  Delegation  from  Hawaii. 
DiosDADO  M.  Yap, 
Washington  Representatir>e 
For  the  Inter -Filipino  Community 
Organizations  of  the  Western  States. 


New  Yorker  Favors  Black  Hills 
for  World  Capital 


United  Nations  be  placed  In  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota,  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  North  American  Continent,  is 
attracting  growing  attention.  An  In- 
teresting comment  on  the  proposal  ap- 
pears In  the  magazine  New  Yorker,  issue 
of  June  30.  which  brings  out  a  point  that 
heretofore  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
people  of  the  Black  Hills  themselves. 

Under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  place  the  New  Yorker's  ob- 
servations In  the  RsccRD  at  this  point: 

Many  excellent  sites  have  been  prcponed 
as  headquaiters  for  the  United  Nations,  but 
the  location  we  like  best  Is  the  Black  Hills 
of  SotUh  Dakota.  Stanch  advocacy  of  this 
site  appears  from  time  to  time  In  the  Appen- 
dlx  of  the  CoNCsrssiONAL  Rscou.  and  we  have 
been  following  It.  first  with  Interest,  lately 
with  enthusiasm.  Unquestionably,  the  sep.t 
of  th2  new  world  league  capital  sh'-'Uld  be 
Dinosaur  Park,  near  Rapid  City,  8.  Dak.,  In 
the  Black  Hills,  for  In  Dinosaur  Park  stand 
the  cement  figures,  full  size,  of  the  Big  Five 
of  long  ago — trannosaurus  rex  (35  feet  long), 
16  feet  high),  trlceratops  (27  by  11).  bronto- 
eauraus  (90  feet  long,  weight  40  tons),  and 
a  couple  of  other  plug-uglies  of  the  period, 
all  of  them  in  combative  attitudes  astride 
a  well-worn  path.  Much  can  be  said  for  such 
a  bizarre  setting.  Here  let  the  new  halls  be 
built,  so  that  earnest  statesmen,  glancing  up 
from  their  secret  Instructions  from  the  home 
office,  may  gaze  out  upon  the  prehistoric 
sovereigns  who  kept  on  fighting  one  another 
until  they  perished  from  the  earth. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  sotnn  dakota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2,  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    The  pro- 
posal   that   the    headquarters    for   the 


Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  City  Officials  Are  Fight- 
ing to  Keep  Dirty  Hands  of  OPA  Ges- 
tapo Off  of  Local  Meat  Supply  Unless 
Inspectors  Comply  With  Local  Health 
Ordinance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2,  1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.,  city  offi- 
cials are  having  a  show-down  fight  with 
OPA  to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
Federal  agency  is  more  powerful  than 
local  government  and  has  a  right  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  local  ordinances 
enacted  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
community.  It  Is  an  important  issue 
and  a  fundamental  one. 

Two  of  the  gestapo  inspectors  of  OPA 
descended  upon  the  peaceful  Uttle  city 
of  Poplar  Bluff  and  began  an  Inspection 
of  local  food  lockers.  They  were  han- 
dling and  weighing  meat  taken  from 
these  lockers  rented  by  citizens  of  the 
community  from  the  Busby  Frozen  Food 
Bank.  The  city  health  officer,  Claude 
Murray,  asked  the  OPA  inspectors  if 
they  had  complied  with  State  laws  and 
city  ordinances  requiring  handlers  of 
food  and  drinks  In  Missouri  to  have 
health  certificates.  They  had  not. 
They  were  requested  to  stop  their  In- 
spections. City  officials  at  Popular  Bluff 
are  not  trying  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  OPA.  They  suggested  that  OPA  offi- 
cials could  continue  their  inspection  by 
letting  people  employed  by  the  Busby 


Co..  holding  health  certificates,  handle 
the  meat  under  their  supervision.  This 
reasonable  offer  of  cooperation  was  re- 
fused. The  OPA  lnsi)ectors  also  refused 
to  advise  oven  the  local  newspaper,  the 
Daily  American  Republic,  with  regard  to 
regulations  of  locker  plants  and  Just 
what  farmers  and  other  persons  had  to 
do  In  order  to  comply  with  OPA  regula- 
tions when  storing  meat.  The  local 
police  chief.  John  W.  81ms,  then  was  put 
In  the  position  of  having  to  threaten  the 
OPA  inspectors  with  arrest  for  violating 
local  ordinances  If  they  attempted  to 
continue  their  Inspections.  The  OPA 
In.spectors  steadfastly  refused  to  comply 
with  the  local  ordinances  or  even  to 
apply  for  health  cci-tlflcates,  which  would 
readily  be  granted  to  them  if  they  are 
free  from  disease  which  would  contam- 
inate food. 

Returning  to  their  lair  In  St.  Louis. 
these  OPA  gestapo  agents  then  secured 
an  order  from  a  New  Deal  Federal  Judge 
directing    the    locker-plant    owners    to 
permit   OPA   officials   to    inspect   meat 
stored  In  the  plant  or  show  cause  on  July 
5  why  they  should  not  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt of  court.    The  New  Deal  Missouri 
attorney  general's  office  has  come  for- 
ward  with  an   opinion  which  seeks  to 
uphold  the  right  of  the  OPA  in  cases  of 
this  kind  and  have  abdicated  State  rights 
to   the   OPA.    Not    so   the    courageous 
people  of  Popular  Bluff.     They  are  going 
to  fight  the  issue  out  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  OPA  can  override  their 
city  ordinances  and  arbitrarily  refuse  to 
comply  with  them  when  they  are  reason- 
able and  necessary  for  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  community.    This  particu- 
lar ordinance  has  been  In  effect  for  sev- 
eral years.    It  was  not  enacted  or  con- 
cocted to  defeat  the  OPA  which  local  city 
officials  feel  Is  a  necessary  evil  In  these 
times.    The  citizens  of  Poplar  Bluff  are 
taking  up  a  collection  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  city  officials  who  have 
been  commanded  by  the  long  arm  of  Fed- 
eral authority  to  go  to  St.  Louis  and  de- 
fend themselves  In  these  proceedings.    I 
hope  they  succeed  In  keeping  the  dirty 
hands  of  this  OPA  gestapo  off  to  their 
meat  supply  unless  compliance  with  local 
ordinances  shows  those  hands  to  be  clean, 
and  OPA  thus  entitled  to  proceed  with 
its  investigation.    It  is  pertinent  to  add 
that  If  OPA  wants  to  carry  out  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  It  will  concern  Itself 
more  with  Increasing  meat  production 
than  In  breaking  laws,  harrasslng  hon- 
est citizens  and  local  officials,  and  trying 
to  make  them  appear  impatriotlc  black- 
market  operators. 


War  Wipes  Out  Entire  194(M1  MonUna 
State  Football  Team 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  2.  1945 

Mr.   MANSFIELD   of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  of  July  2 
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carried  a  story  about  the  1S40-41  Mon- 
tana State  College  football  team  and  the 
fact  that  this  war  has  wiped  out  the  en- 
tire squad.  These  former  students  of 
our  great  agricultural  college  at  Bcze- 
man  have  given  their  greatest  assets. 
their  lives,  that  we  may  continue  to  live 
under  a  democratic  system  in  this  coim- 
try  and  possibly  in  the  world.  They  and 
all  others  who  have  made  these  sacrifices 
have  done  their  part  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion stones  in  the  present  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  looks  forward  to  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  just  and  per- 
manent peace. 

It  is  up  to  us  who  remain  at  home  to 
carry  on  in  the  future  the  ideas  and  ideals 
for  which  these  boys  gave  their  lives.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  job.  but  It  is 
going  to  be  a  goal  worth  fighting  for  all 
the  time.  Just  as  these  boys  fought  for 
victory  on  the  football  fl?ld  and  on  the 
battlefield,  so  must  we  contmue  to  fight 
for  final  victory  so  that  peace  can  be 
achieved  for  those  they  left  behind.  The 
State  of  Montana  owes  to  these  boys, 
and  all  Its  sons  who  are  serving  on  the 
far-f!ung  battlefields  of  the  world,  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  we  can  never  repay, 
and  we  are  proud  of  their  contribution 
and  humble  in  the  knowledge  of  how 
great  has  been  their  sacrifices. 

There  will  be  other  generations  play- 
ing football  on  Gatton  Field  at  the  State 
agricultural  college  at  Bozeman.  and  I 
know  that  the  inspiration  derived  from 
the  exploits  of  this  little  t>and  will  serve 
to  encourage  them  and  to  make  of  them 
better  and  finer  citizens  for  Montana  and 
the  Nation. 

Many  of  these  boys  were  personal 
friends  of  mine,  and  I  feel  their  loss 
keenly.  What  they  have  done  I  will 
never  forget,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
Montana  when  I  say  that  their  courage, 
valor,  and  sacrifice  will  be  forever  en- 
shrined in  our  hearts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  am  including  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  2. 1945: 

WAE  WtPCS  OXft  ENTIU  1 94  0-4  I   MO^TTANA  STATV 
roOTBAU,    TKAJC 

(By  Prank  Whitney) 

BozncAN.  Mont  .  June  30. — As  students  of 
Montana  State  CoUege  yell  for  theu-  Golden 
Bobcat  football  team  to  roar  on  to  victory 
wben  tbe  sport  Is  resumed,  there  wlU  be 
lumps  In  their  throat3. 

Theyni  know  that  their  cheers  will  not  be 
for  the  plajrers  on  the  field  alone,  but  for  the 
Bobcats  Golden  Ghosts — a  full  line-up  from 
Uxetr  1940-41  aqtwd. 

Names  of  these  1 1  Golden  Ohoats  will  live 
forever  In  the  hearts  of  the  Montanans. 
Each  of  them  gnve  his  life  In  the  service  of 
Uncle  Sam  so  this  Nation  could  march  to 
victory. 

Little  d!d  AI  Zupan.  forw^M  pass  star,  and 
his  teammates  know,  when  they  galloped 
over  the  greer.sward  a  few  seasons  back,  that 
they  woxiid  hit  tha  jackpot  of  tragedy. 

Tonight,  th?  gravei  of  the  Golden  Ghosts 
are  located  In  far-flung  spots,  from  New 
Guinea  to  Gsrm&cy. 

No  college  football  team  has  been  as  hard 
hit  by  World  War  n  as  Montana  State.  Shu- 
bert  Dyche.  Bobcat  uthleuc  director  and  foot- 
ball headman,  said  hell  be  unable  to  field 
an  eleven  tILs  fail,  but  promised  to  be  back 
with  a  team  when  the  war  is  ever. 

louia  O.  True.  th«  colleges  director  of 
publications,  disclosed  the  hit  of  the  Golden 


Ghosts  and  the  places  anq  dates  where  they 
fell,  as  follows: 

End  Dana  Bradford,  a  ^st  lieutenant  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  killed  In  a  plane  crash 
near  Yoakum.  Tex  .  March  11.  1942.  He  had 
been  married  only  the  December  24  before. 

End  Joe  Hall,  data  unavailable 

Tackle  Newell  Berg,  a 
the  United  Slates  Marine 
Eumably  in  New  Guinea,  date  unknown 

Tackle  Jack  Burke,  a  cajtaln  in  the  Army, 
killed  in  Prance,  date  unknown 

Guard  Joe  McGeever.  cfita 

Guard    Bernard    Citizen 
United  States  Marine  Cor}^,  from  the  South 
Pacific  m  the  fall  of  1944 

Center  Carl  Pye,  Infant^ 
killed  in  Europe,  date  and 

Back  Dick  Toman,  data  inavailab'.e. 

Bark  Rick  Roman.  Infiiitry  captain,  killed 
In  Germany,  date  unknown 

Back    Grin    Beller.    seccnd 
Army,  place  and  date  unlinown 

Back  Al  Zupan,  Army  Air  Forces,  rank  un- 
known, killed  In  plane  crash  In  Texas  while 
attached  to  a  two-target 

In  addition  to  the  11  llited  as  dead.  John 
Phelan.  exquarterback,  waji  reported  missing 
In  action. 


Shall  We  CItoose  a  Dictitor  in  the  United 
States? 


1  irst  lieutenant  In 
Corps,  killed  pre- 


unavailable. 
major    in    the 


rank  unknown, 
place  unknown. 


lieutenant    In 


EXTENSION  OP  flEMARKS 

OF 

KON.JOEW.tRVIN 

or  NOKTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  fe,  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  medium  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  ask  eich  good  Ameri- 
can the  following  questi  )n : 

Shall  we  choose  a  aictator  for  the 
United  States  of  Amerida? 

Of  course,  in  answer  io  that  question, 
every  good  American  fc-ould  emphati- 
cally say  "No."  Howevfer.  that  answer 
will  not  suffice,  because!  the  question  is 
not  being  asked  so  bluntly,  but  Is  being 
asked  in  a  way  to  deceive  many  good 
Americans.  Americans  'would  not  want 
a  dictator,  because  a  dictator  would  de- 
prive us  of  our  liberty  and  democracy 
and  would  give  us  slavery  and  a  totali- 
tarian government.  Tc  accomplish  his 
evil  purposes,  a  dictator  would  first  at)ol- 
Ish  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech.  He  would  a<comp!ish  these 
things  by  seizing  the  n<wspapers.  trade 
publications,  and  radic  stations.  His 
bureau  of  propaganda  and  public  en- 
lightenment would  sekct  ail  of  the  edi- 
tors of  all  of  the  newspapers  and  trads 
publications  and  would  k\zo  select  all  of 
the  radio  announcers  ^nd  commenta- 
tors. He  would  also  seizi  and  operate  all 
picture  shows,  j 

A  dictator  would  then  ibolish  the  good, 
old  American  right  cf  if reedcm  of  as- 
sembly, by  dissolving  iratemal  orders 
and  societies,  by  abolishing  the  Rotary 
and  Kiwanis  and  other  Icivic  clubs,  and 
public  and  private  meetings  of  every  kind, 
A  dictator  might  interfere  with  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  as  has  t>«n  done  in  other 
lands.  A  dictator  woulcj  take  charge  of 
our  schools  and  would  teach  our  children 
strang«  doctrines.  A  dictator  would 
gradually  deprive  us  ol    all  guaranties 


of  liberty  incorporated  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Why  do  I  speak  of  all  of  these  things 
today? 

I  speak  of  them  because  there  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Congress  today  a  proposal 
which  would  give  us,  at  least,  a  partial 
dictatorship. 

Under  the  pending  proposal  to  create 
a  permanent  FEPC,  we  would  establish  a 
bureaucracy  which  would  have  power  to 
help  select  the  editors,  managers,  and 
other  employees  of  newspapers,  period- 
icals, and  trade  publications;  the  man- 
agers, announcers,  and  commentators 
of  radio  stations;  the  managers  and  em- 
ployees of  motion-picture  shows;  the 
managers  and  employees  of  all  orphan- 
ages, hospitals  for  crippled  children,  and 
publishing  houses  of  fraternal  orders,  if 
such  activities  happened  to  be  oj)erated 
by  a  fraternal  order  corporation;  the 
president,  manager,  and  faculty  of  each 
church  school  or  collefre  and  the  editor 
of  each  church  publication,  if  such  col- 
lege or  publication  should  happen  to  be 
operated  by  a  church  corporation. 

Furthermore,  the  FEPC  bureaucracy 
would  select  all  school  teachers.  It  would 
select  employees  for  almost  everyone  and, 
very  possibly,  even  for  you  and  for  sev- 
eral organizations  in  which  you  have  a 
vital  Interest. 

Why  should  we  spend  billions  in  treas- 
lu-e  and  spill  much  American  blood  to 
defeat  dictatorship  abroad,  only  to  es- 
tablish a  dictatorship  In  the  United 
States  of  America  by  act  of  Congress? 

Many  good  Americans  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  proposed  FEPC  would  do 
all  these  things.  Many  good  Americans 
have  even  been  misled  by  the  title  of 
the  FEFC  bill  and  think  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  it.  not  realizing  that  it  would 
deprive  them  of  some  of  their  cherished 
rights. 

All  I  have  to  say  is  that  It  is  time  to 
wake  up.  America. 


Address  of  Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen,  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  N«w  jEssrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscord,  I  include  the 
following  address  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
orable Everett  M.  Dtrksen,  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois,  before  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  luncheon  of  the 
Washington  Better  Business  Bureau  on 
June  19,  1945.  at  the  Maj flower  Hotel: 

Ladles  and  gentleman.  I  notice  it  Is  only  10 
minutfs  of  2.  and  I  promised  I  would  not  talk 
bejcnd  3  o'clock. 

Let  me.  however,  emphasize  the  observation 
that  was  made  a  moment  ago.  that  if  you 
must  go.  do.  I  recognise  that  the  business 
of  Business  must  go  on.  so  don't  feel  •  bit 
squeamish  or  delicate  about  going  atMut  your 
business  If  there  Is  something  that  must 
take  you  away 

First,  let  me  express  my  delight  In  coming 
here    to    visit    with    ycu    at    this    noonday 
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luncheon.  Over  a  period  of  time  I  have  stead- 
fastly declined  to  make  luncheon  speeches  In 
Washington,  largely  t)ecause  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  legislative  program  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
away  from  the  floor  at  noonday  because  the 
session,  as  you  so  well  know,  begins  at  12 
o'clock  and  one  never  knows  from  one  hour 
to  another  what  will  eventuate  on  the  floor, 
so  it  Is  not  from  indisposition  but  because  of 
difficulties  with  the  legislative  schedule  that 
I  have,  over  the  years,  steadfastly  declined  in- 
vitations to  make  luncheon  speeches. 

This  Is  a  little  different.  In  the  first  place. 
It  involves  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  wanted 
me  to  come  and  I  couldn't  think  up  any  ex- 
ctises  to  tell  him  why  I  could  not  come;  and 
secondly.  I  am  a  member  of  an  advertising 
and  selling  organization  in  Peoria.  111.,  which 
has  some  Inteiest  in  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau: so  vicariously  I  can  take  some  credit 
for  the  spirit  that  Is  so  manifest  here  today. 
Let  me  say  it  Is  a  delight  and  pleasure  to  be 
In  common  fellowship  with  ycu. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  come  on  an  an- 
niversary, it  is  rather  Interesting  that  we 
never  observe  the  anniversaries  of  deaths  of 
people,  or  events,  or  organizations.  We  al- 
ways observe  an  anniversary  of  the  creation, 
birth  or  organization  of  a  person,  an  idea  or 
a  group.  Whether  it  relates  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, George  Washington,  or  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau,  forever  we  are  marking  the 
natal  day  because  after  all.  that  Is  the  day 
when  fruitful  and  creative  service  has  been 
given  to  the  world. 

I  like  to  participate  In  anniversaries  be- 
cause  there  is  something  truly  Inspiring 
about  them.  Let  me  add  my  congratulations 
on  this  25th  anniversary  occasion  and  express 
my  delight  again  that  I  am  here. 

I  have  no  speech.  I  am  Just  going  to  remi- 
nisce for  a  little  while.  I  never  have  speeches. 
There  Is  no  time  to  get  things  on  paper,  so 
this  Is  going  to  be  In  the  nature  of  an  In- 
formal visit  that  will  not  last  over  1  hour  and 
3"  minutes,  so  I  hope  that  you  will  settle 
yourselves  comfortably  in  your  chairs  and 
that  the  seats  will  not  become  too  hard. 

You  know  it  is  the  mark  of  genius  to  tie 
up  a  wholly  Irrelevant  speech  to  the  business 
at  hand,  "o  this  morning  I  spent  30  minutes, 
before  testifying  before  a  committee  on  the 
Hill,  thinking  out  some  kind  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  I  want  to  say  and 
the  business  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau. 
After  all.  the  business  of  the  Better  Biasi- 
ness  Bureau  Is  elimination  of  fraud  and  de- 
velopment of  a  sweet  relationship  between 
consumer  and  businessman  which,  in  turn. 
In  my  considered  Judgment.  Is  after  all  the 
thing  that  Is  so  necessary  to  preserve  one 
of  the  greatest  things  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  and  that  Is  freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. It  is  In  Jeopardy  In  the  world  and 
it  Is  in  Jeopardy  In  our  own  country,  so  that 
anything  that  businessmen  can  do  to  elimi- 
nate frauds,  to  develop,  shall  I  say,  a  fabric 
of  confidence  between  the  consumer  and 
business  of  all  types,  whethi-r  retaU.  whole- 
sale, or  manufacturing  In  this  country.  Is  a 
very  definite  contribution  to  the  ultimate 
conservation  and  salvation  of  freedom  and 
free  enterprise  in  this  country. 

I  don't  believe  I  have  been  so  heartsick 
in  my  life  as  when  I  stepped  off  a  four- 
motored  plane  at  LaOuardia  Field  1  month 
ago.  after  having  toured  21  countries,  sat 
with  the  authorities  of  the  countries,  ex- 
amined the  functions  and  resporislbllltles 
of  our  own  Government  afield,  talked  with 
our  military  commanders,  and  appraised  and 
assessed  the  standards  of  living  and  busi- 
ness practices  In  all  parts  of  the  earth,  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  Washington  to  Ceylon, 
down  off  the  coast  <rf  India. 

I  say  you  do  get  disillusion  M  when  you  see 
what  Is  going  on  In  the  world  and  more  and 
more  you  wonder  whether  cr  not  your  own 


country,  with  all  Its  sweet  traditions  and 
loveliness,  can  finally  endure  under  the 
forces  that  are  operating  In  the  world  today. 

I  rememtjer  standing  in  the  amphitheater 
In  Tunis  In  north  Africa,  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  ancient  civilization  of  Carthage. 
Draw  on  your  ancient  history  for  a  moment. 
Carthage  was  alive  and  alert  and  a  great 
civilization  and  had  great  military  leaders 
like  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  and  a  great  law- 
giver. Hammurabi. 

I  remember  looking  down  from  the  plane 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  Coliseum  at  Car- 
thage and  In  my  mind's  eye  I  could  almost 
see  the  elephants  they  used  In  their  war- 
fare against  the  Roman  armies  under  the 
Caesars.  Those  were  the  ancient  counter- 
parts of  the  modern  tank.  All  one  can  see 
today  Is  stone,  rubble,  and  fragments  of 
marble  columns. 

Somehow  ycu  project  yourself  back  and 
then  forward  and  you  wonder  whether  or 
not  there  will  come  a  time  when  Washing- 
ton's Monument,  the  Capitol  Building,  and 
all  the  glories  of  the  National  Capital  will 
be  In  waste  and  ruins  as  a  testimony  to  a 
dead  civilization  of  our  own.  What  assur- 
ance have  we.  after  all.  that  that  will  not 
eventuate?  I  remember  standing  In  Syria 
looking  at  the  ruins  of  Baalbeck,  the  most 
magnificent  thing  you  ever  saw.  These  tre- 
mendous columns  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  contrived  in  the  Temple  of  Zeus  and 
Venus  are  things  of  such  beauty  and  grand- 
eur and  a  testimony  to  a  magnificent  civili- 
zation In  that  day. 

They  take  you  to  a  quarry  and  they  show 
you  a  stone  that  weighs  800  tons.  It  has 
been  measured  by  the  best  American  engi- 
neers and  Its  weight  carefully  calculated. 
You  wonder  how  they  ever  got  such  stones 
Into  place.  Then  you  ask  yourself,  "A  civili- 
zation that  had  all  the  glory,  beauty,  and 
capacity  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  without 
any   mechanical   contrivances — where    Is    It 

today?"  .     ^^ 

But  here  are  the  ruins  staring  you  In  the 
face  and  you  say.  "It  Is  gone.  It  Is  done.  It 
has  been  expunged  from  the  pages  of  his- 
tory *'  and  you  wonder  all  over  again  whether 
or  not  that  Is  going  to  be  the  fate  of  your 
own  civilization. 

One  experiences  that  same  feeling  as  he  . 
beholds  the  ruins  of  still  other  civilizations 
m  the  world.  In  Egypt  one  can  look  down 
from  a  plane  and  see  60  miles  of  pyramids 
commemorating  a  civilization  that  was  old 
before  the  Greeks  and  Romans  even  began. 
In  Athens  one  beholds  the  glory  of  the 
Parthenon  setting  atop  the  Acropolis  or  the 
temple  to  the  Winged  Victory  and  then  woii- 
ders  what  could  have  happened  that  a  civil- 
izatlon  which  history  Identifies  as  the  golden 
age  of  ancient  Greece  should  have  toppled 
into  ruin  and  waste. 

In  Iraq,  land  of  ancient  Mesopotamia  where 
the  historic  Tigris  and  Euphrates  still  flow, 
one  can  see  the  tracery  of  Irrigation  works 
which  Fustalned  and  subsisted  an  estimated 
70  COO  000  people  with  all  the  glory  and  gran- 
deur which  is  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Once  more  one  won- 
ders why  this  civilization  was  rendered  to 
ashes  and  that  so  little  of  It  remains  in  this 
modern  age. 

This  feeling  of  noble  civilizations  which 
went  down  to  the  dust  accentuates  one's  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  generations  that  shall 
come  after  and  sharpens  the  conviction  that 
every  generation  is  but  the  steward  of  the 
generations  that  shall  foUow.  After  all.  let's 
not  forget  that  we  too  have  a  definite  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  our  own  generation 
but  those  who  will  live  after  us. 

Suppose  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  others  had  said  here 
m  Washington  or  in  Philadelphia  or  New 
York.  "We  wlU  not  be  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  country.  After  all.  we  are  not 
laboring  for  posterity."  Exactly  what  would 
have  been  the  status  of  clvllliatlon  m  thl» 


pleasant  Republic,  the  greatest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth? 

So.  as  I  viewed  the  many  things  on  th« 
trip.  I  tried,  insofar  as  possible,  not  only  to 
see  in  the  short  range  the  things,  the  forces, 
the  activities  with  which  we  have  to  be 
concerned  today,  but  also  see  In  perspective 
and  appraise  the  obligatiorw  to  the  young- 
sters who  will  come  on  In  still  other  gener- 
ations to  carry  on  the  glory  of  this  Re- 
public. 

To  be  a  little  more  realistic  about  it  and 
to  go  back  to  this  theme  that  has  been  enun- 
ciated here  today,  namely,  those  business 
practices  that  will  preserve  freedom  and  free 
enterprise,  that  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  before  America  today.  Other 
countries  don't  realize  what  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  is.  To  us  it  has  become  some- 
thing more  than  a  word.  We  talk  about  free 
enterprise  and  freedom,  but  It  has  got  to  be 
something  more  than  that;  It  has  to  be 
translated  Into  terms  of  diligent,  every-day 
human  conduct  until  we  can  be  assured  and 
the  generations  to  come  afterward  can  be 
assured,  that  it  will  not  get  away  and  that 
we  wiU  not  be  reduced  to  that  stale  of  living 
that  you  And  in  so  many  countries  in  the 
world. 

That  Is  my  principal  concern  at  the  present 
time. 

As  I  go  about  the  country  and  go  back  to 
my  own  people.  I  try  to  interpret  the  things 
I  was  privileged  to  see.  Oddly  enough.  It  was 
a  trip  that  didn't  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  anything. 

You  may  remember  that  I  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1944  and  that  the 
people  in  my  constituency,  b?^  In  Illinois 
became  generously  Interesied  in  my  candi- 
dacy.    They  thereupon  contributed   a  fund 
and  put  it  In  the  bahk  to  be  used  for  cam- 
paign purposes  at  the  Chicago  Convention  In 
June  of  that  year.     Eighty  percent  of  that 
fund  was  not  used  and  I  modestly  Insisted 
that  It  be  rettimed  to  the  donors.    However, 
the  committee  of  cltlztns  back  home  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  assembling  of  the 
fund  Insisted  that  It  be  used  for  a  Journey 
over  the  world  to  enlarge  the  perspective  of 
their  Representative  in  Congress.     ThU  was, 
indeed,  gracious  and  generous  on  their  part 
and  I  accepted  only  after  80  percent  of  each 
contribution  had  been  offered  back  to  the 
original  donor.     They,  agreed,  however,  that 
th3  fund  be  used  for  this  world  trip  and  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  them  for  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  stimulating  adven- 
tures of  my  life.    It  took  me  Into  21  coun- 
tries and  encompassed  90  days.     I>irlng  the 
Journey  I  traveled  more  than  32.000  mUes. 
of  which  29.000  was  traveled  by  plane.      I 
promised  those  who  made  this  Journey  pos- 
sible that  I  would  labor  as  earnestly  as  I 
knew  how  In  appraising  all  aspecu  of  life 
In   the   countries   which    I    visited    as   well 
as    the    efficacy    with    which    the    function* 
which  this  country  carries  on  abroad  was 
being  discharged. 

I  try  now  to  repay  this  manifestation  of 
faith  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  my  folks 
back  home  by  making  occasional  reports  over 
the  country  which  may  prove  fruitful  and 
constructive  In  determining  our  own  respon- 
sibility as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals.  To- 
day therefore.  In  the  brief  time  that  waa 
available  this  morning  to  run  through  my 
notebooks  and  develop  a  point  of  view  that 
might  be  pertinent  to  the  discussion  today. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  whole  question  of 
basic  freedom  for  all  humankind  and  the 
preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  system  aa 
the  great  hope  for  raising  the  living  stand- 
ards of  this  and  other  countries  is,  after  all, 
the  fundamental  Issue  on  the  horizon  of  the 
world  today. 

Let  me  be  so  frank  and  so  bold  to  say  that 
there  U  stiU  very  little  freedom  In  thU  mod- 
em world.  This  U  the  time  for  fraiak  and 
candid  speech  on  an  issue  that  U  so  tIUI 
to  the  human  race  and  particularly  to  this 
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great  country  ^  we  seek  to  chart  our  own 
position  and  direction  In  the  world  today. 
It  Ls  vital  also  In  determining  whether  or  not 
even  aa  other  civilizations  which  I  visited 
have  crumbled  and  fallen  because  of  dis- 
ruptive forces  within  that  we  too  may  soma 
day  succumb  to  disruptive  forces  that  are  at 
work  not  only  here  but  In  other  sections  of 
the  earth. 

Perhaps  we  can  place  a  better  value  en 
this  thing  called  freedom  when  we  stop  to 
contemplate  that  It  Is  the  thing  for  which 
thousands  of  fine  virile  yoimg  American  OI's 
have  already  died.  In  the  course  of  this  trip 
r  visited  Teheran  where  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  Marshal  Stalin  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  met.  I  taw  the  mar'ole  plaque 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  Soviet  Eoibassy 
there  to  mark  the  conferences  that  were  held 
and  to  dedicate  one  ct  the  momentous  meet- 
ings of  this  war.  When  all  is  said  and  done 
that  meeting  was  in  the  interest  of  victory 
and  victory  is  but  the  stepping  stone  to  the 
objective  of  freedom  which  was  embraced  like 
some  great  crusade  by  this  coxxntry  in  an 
anxloia  hour  of  the  'world.  That  conference 
marked  but  a  step  In  the  annihilation  of  the 
very  forces  which  we  have  esteemed  to  be 
symbolic  with  the  destruction  of  freedom 
everywhere. 

Shortly  thereafter  I  drove  to  a  cemetery  on 
the  outakirta  of  Teheran  near  one  of  the 
military  cantomnent.8  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
Command.  Here  I  found  the  graves  of  more 
than  200  American  siDldiers.  That  visit  was, 
indeed,  a  revealing  experience.  With  all  the 
reverence  I  cou:d  muuter  I  stood  there  a  long 
time  with  my  bat  in  my  hand.  I  noted  the 
trees  whleh  had  been  planted  there  with 
graceful  drooping  blanches  through  which 
the  wind  that  came  down  from  snow  tops  of 
the  Bburs  Mountain.-)  was  whistling  a  lovely 
melody.  I  saw  the  sad-eyed  pan&ies  on  the 
graves  making  a  brave  effort  in  the  morning 
chill  to  be  bright  an<l  cheerful.  I  examined 
the  names  on  the  croiises  which  marked  these 
the  last  sacred  leatlni;  places  of  so  many  GI's 
and  American  ofBcers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  undramatlc  and  yet  essential  and  in 
fact  Indispensable  bi;slness  of  getting  lend- 
lease  goods  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  the 
Russian  border  as  or:e  of  our  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  victory  and  freedom.  Her« 
at  once  was  symbolised  the  terrible  price  of 
freedom  and  what  a  provocative  challenge 
It  Is  in  every  generation  of  mankind. 

I  remember  also  standing  in  a  little  ceme> 
tery  a  short  distance  out  from  Tel  Aviv  in 
Palestine  and  not  so  far  from  the  ancient 
city  of  Jerusalem.     Here  were  more  graves. 
Here  were  more  sacred  bits  of  soil  marking 
the  last  resting  places  of  fathers  and  hus- 
t>ands  and   brothers  and  sweethearts  who 
were  a  part  of  this  great  crusade  of  freedom. 
As  X  marked  this  holy  place  in  my  thoughts. 
I  wondered  whether  some  day  there  would  be 
a  huge  and  derastotl-ng  frxistration  if  when 
this  war  was  finally  over  it  became  manifest 
that  freedom  was  still  a  mythical  virtue  In 
so  many  parts  of  ths  world  and  that  perhaps 
the  youth  of  another  generation  woxild   be 
required  to  meet  freedom's  costly  challenge. 
With  these  thoughts  In  mind  I  naturally 
went  back  to  the  spij-lt  of  the  home  front 
In  the  days  prior  to  1M6  when,  as  you  so 
weU  recaU.  there  was  ntlll  something  of  dis- 
unity and  a  cleavage  of  spirit  everywhere 
in  the  land.     When  tiie  bombs  fell  on  Peart 
Harbor  that  dtsuBlty  was  in  large  measure 
diasolTCd  but  deavages  of  the  spirit  and  un- 
clear thinking  stUI  persisted. 

Dont  you  recall  wltli  what  vigor  so  many 
questkina  were  raiaed  irverywhere?  We  un- 
derto<A.  If  pKMslble.  to  analyze  confusion. 
Ob  trerj  hand  It  wta:  asked,  "Why  do  we 
fight  and  where  do  we  light?"  We  wondered 
wtth  what  weapons  vre  would  fight  and  how 
the  weapons  were  to  be  procured.  Little  by 
little,  kpsverer,  these  questions  were  gradu- 
■Uy  MVpred  as  we  sawr  in  clearer  perspective. 
Jtfc^t^Wt   needed,  of   courte,   was   a   text. 


What  we  needed  was  a  spiitual  cause  that 
would  serve  as  a  crusade  and  that  would 
stimulate  the  thinking  of  those  who  were 
called  from  every  home  ai:d  fireside  in  the 
land  to  go  forth  and  un(  ertake  the  grim 
and  undramatlc  business  cf  combat. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  theie  must  be 
a  cause.  There  must  be  a  spiritual  force 
not  only  to  sustain  .he  h<>me  front  but  to 
EU.stain  soldiers  in  (.be  flel<.  as  woll.  When 
the  novelty  of  a  machine  gi  n  or  a  bomber  or 
a  howitzer  wears  off.  theie  must  then  be 
some  sustaining  f<x<x  whlct ,  bucks  up  morale 
and  gives  a  soldier,  whetl  er  on  the  home 
front  or  the  battle  front,  an  abiding  sense 
that  he  is  after  all  servlni  some  ennobling 
cause.  It  makes  little  diSerence  how  the 
spirit  may  be  encrusted  witd  raate-ial  things 
of  life.  When  a  soldier  cones  to  that  grim 
moment  when  he  may  have  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  Unseen  Pov  er  there  must  be 
an  Inside  force  to  keep  lim  at  his  grim 
and  unpleasant  task. 

So  it  was  that  I  queried  t  hese  great  Ameri- 
can GI's  everywhere  In  the  world  concerning 
ths  cause  for  which  they  fi  (ht.  In  Calcutta 
and  in  Cairo,  in  ancient  .  erusalem  and  in 
the  eternal  city  of  Rome,  In  Bombay,  and 
Bangalore.  In  north  Africa,  and  in  France,  I 
was  forever  visiting  GI's  everywhere  I  could 
find  them  and  asking  wbe  her  casually  and 
In  a  way  I  thought  might  lisarm  fhem  Just 
wha.  they  thought  they  irere  fighting  for. 
How  delightfully  sheepl&h  triey  often  seemed 
as  they  puzzled  over  that  duestion  and  then 
with  some  hestltation  ansvered  almost  in- 
variably that  they  thought,  of  course,  it  was 
to  wipe  out  nazlsm  and  fascism  and  to  bring 
about  freedom  and  perhaps  the  "lour  free- 
doms" everywhere.  From  ^hese  contacts  In 
every  section  of  the  world  Ijcould  readily  feel 
that  these  American  youngsters  without  con- 
sciously spelling  It  out  for  themselves  felt 
that  this  was  after  all  a  treat  crjsade  for 
freedom  and  that  It  would  not  be  successfully 
ended  until  that  great  4nd  Illuminating 
objective  had  been  achieved. 

Similarly  this  Is  the  causf  for  which  world 
leaders  met  at  Teheran  and  Quebec,  at  Yalta 
and  Casablanca,  at  Moscow  s  nd  Cairo  and  this 
Is  the  cause,  the  over-all  basic  cause,  for 
which  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  assembled  at  San  Francis<o  at  this 
very  moment.  It  Is  the  cause  of  freedom 
which  is  never  quite  set  tie  1  In  any  genera- 
tion and  which  becomes  a  jrovocative  chal- 
lenge for  every  generation  of  mankind. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  original  thought 
that  there  Is  still  very  little  of  fn-^dom  iar 
the  world.  It  Is  one  of  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 

One  of  the  things  that  Is  so  disturbing 
about  it  all  is  that  somedity  when  most  of 
our  troops  will  ccme  back  home  this  question 
will  arise.  Thousands  of  them  will  wear  six 
and  seven  stripes  and  perhups  more  indlcat- 
ing  that  they  have  served  38  months  or  42 
months  or  longer  overseas.  That  Is  a  long 
time  for  a  virile  young  American  to  be  lifted 
cut  of  the  finest,  healthiest  environment  in 
all  the  world  to  be  sent  thjousands  of  miles 
away  to  do  battle  in  the  interest  of  a  great 
caus5. 

And  when  he  reums  he  ^  111  do  wlist  every 
soldier  has  done  in  every  get  eratlon.  He  will 
do  it  sooner  or  later,  and  tltat  is  to  take  in- 
ventory. He  will  contemplate  the  fruitful 
years  of  his  life  which  have  been  devoted 
to  the  objective  of  eliminating  those  hideous 
and  destructive  forces  from  the  world  in 
order  to  make  freedom  a  living  vltiil  thing 
for  all  mankind.  Gradual!]  he  will  take  in- 
ventory In  his  own  thinking  as  to  whether  or 
not  that  crusade  has  faiiec  and  whether  it 
has  been  worth  the  effort  and  the  painful 
dislocation  which  the  worldj  has  experienced. 

And  there  will  be  others  ^o  take  inventory 
with  htm.  How  easy  It  U  jto  visualise  that 
day  when  he  wlU  return  home  and  the  tender 
arms  of  a  beloved  mother  orl  wife  will  encircle 
him  and  he  In  turn  will  encircle  her  in  strong 
embrace  and  there  will  be  the  ecstasy  of  a 


blessed  homecoming.  To  them  he  will  make 
a  patient  recital  of  where  he  has  been  and 
what  he  has  done,  and  in  the  bosom  of  mil- 
lions of  f  jnllies  this  experience  will  become 
a  common  one.  As  he  regales  them  With  his 
sojoiims  in  India  or  Burma.  In  Prance  or 
Germany,  in  north  Africa  or  the  vast  reaches 
of  the  Pacific  at  Okinawa  or  Iwo  Jima  there 
will  be  the  inevluble  question  as  to  what  It 
was  all  about  and  whether  the  expenditure  of 
life  and  money  after  all  achieved  anything. 

Suppose  out  of  this  very  realistic  Inventory 
there  comes  the  bitter  and  despairing  realiza- 
tion that  perhaps  there  was  some  vanity 
about  it  all  and  that  while  the  forces  of 
nazlsm  and  fascism  have  been  annihilated, 
this  blessed  thing  called  freedom  is  still  a 
mythical  thing  In  so  many  parts  of  the 
World.  Can't  you  imagine  the  all -engulfing 
frustration  and  what  it  will  do  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  mllllors  of  people 
here  and  everywhere.  If  this  should  become 
true  can  one  Imagine  any  greater  force  in 
the  universe  to  revive  the  very  Isolationism 
wh'ch  was  the  moving  core  of  our  disunity 
of  long  ago.  and  how  that  very  force  can  once 
more  threaten  the  peace  and  secxirity  of  this 
feverish  world.  Disillusionment  can  be  a 
powerful  force. 

I  have  often  thought  that  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  dramatic  frustrations 
of  the  whole  world  was  that  of  Moses. 
Doubtless  you  will  remember  from  your  read- 
ing in  the  Scriptures  that  after  40  years  of 
wandering  In  the  wilderness,  the  children  of 
Israel  under  the  leadership  of  Mcses  finally 
came  to  the  Promised  Land.  The  Scripture 
says  that  be  stood  on  a  mount  call  Mount 
Nebo  and  from  that  spot  first  beheld  the 
beauty  of  ancient  Palestine.  That  bit  of 
Scripture  strikes  so  deeply  with  me  today  for 
en  my  Journey  it  was  my  privilege  to  stand 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  end  to  look 
across  at  that  range  of  high  ground  where 
Moimt  Nebo  stands.  Here  stood  Moses  filled 
with  exultation  that  this  long  40-year  Journey 
had  come  to  an  end.  It  was  then  that  the 
Lord  spoke  to  him  from  the  vast  spaces  of  the 
Heaven  and  said,  "I  have  caused  thee  to  see 
it  with  thy  own  eyes  but  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  thither." 

Can't  you  imagine  this  patriarch  of  old, 
filled  with  exultation  as  he  sees  the  end  of 
his  long  quest  only  to  be  denied  the  Joy  and 
the  grace  that  fiows  from  the  full  and  rich 
experiencing  of  his  objective.  What  a  frus- 
tration that  must  have  been. 

But  shall  we  in  the  days  ahead  experience 
an  equal  frustration  on  a  mass  scale  as  we 
think  back  to  this  thing  called  freedom  and 
worder  where  it  is?  Every  holy  grave  in  every 
part  of  the  world  will  be  a  grim  reminder  of 
this  crusade.  Every  painful  and  seemingly 
unsolvable  problem  will  be  a  reminder  and 
then  comes  the  most  pointed  reminder  of  all 
and  that  is  the  extent  and  degree  to  which 
the  fabric  of  freedom  in  our  own  country  is 
still  intact.  At  that  point  you  and  I  and 
every  freedom  loving  citizen  in  the  land 
must  develop  an  awareness  of  our  own  re- 
sponsibility. If  freedom  fails  at  home  what 
shall  we  then  say  of  freedom  elsewhere? 
Does  it  net  get  back  to  the  very  thing  which 
we  are  memorallzing  here  today,  namely  the 
activities  of  a  business  bureau  which  has  car- 
ried on  quietly  but  undramatically  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  and  which  has  sought  by  the 
elimination  of  those  practices  which  affect 
consumer  confidence  to  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  free  enterprise  In  this  blessed 
land? 

Freedom  Is,  after  all,  an  indivisible  thing. 
Willie  we  so  glibly  speak  of  "four  freedoms' 
and  even  add  three  or  four  for  good  metisure, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  whole  cause 
lies  in  the  one  word  of  "freedom."  and  it 
must  become  something  more  than  a  mere 
Word. 

But  let  ue  go  back  to  the  world  for  a  min- 
ute and  explore  this  thmg  for  which  young 
men  fight  and  die  this  very  hour.    Consider 
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India  with  the  teeming  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people.  They,  too,  serve  the  war  effort. 
They  have  raised  an  army  or"  2,000,000  men. 
They  man  and  operate  their  own  Royal  India 
Navy.  Thousands  of  humtle  coolie  India 
women  with  children  tuggini;  at  their  soiled 
skirts  carry  baskets  of  earth  on  their  head  or 
baskets  of  rock  for  the  balla-sting  of  some  of 
the  runways  of  some  unnamed  airport,  from 
which  planes  will  take  to  the  skies  to  hasten 
the  day  of  complete  and  ultimate  victory. 
ThoiAands  upon  thousands  af  these  humble 
women  carry  baskets  of  coa;  on  their  heads 
with  a  kind  of  quiet  stateliness  to  be  dumped 
Into  the  bunkers  of  a  vessel  so  that  it  may 
be  fueled  for  Its  victory  mission.  These  hum- 
ble people  definitely  service  the  victory  ef- 
fort and  thereby  serve  the  cause  of  freedom. 
One  needs  but  go  through  India  and  visit 
with  its  leaders  to  fully  appreciate  that 
these  millions  do  not  enjoy  freedom  today. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  aie  not  ready  for 
freedom.  I  have  often  wondered  what  we 
would  have  said  more  than  150  years  ago  , 
when  we  were  struggling  for  our  own  inde- 
pendence if  it  had  been  suggested  by  King 
George  III  that  we,  too,  shoul  j  be  free  when- 
ever we  were  ready  for  fre«'dom  and  were 
capable  of  administering  our  own  affairs.  As 
one  assesses  this  spirit  in  ancient  India  with 
a  culture  5.000  years  old  one  begins  to  wonder 
why  GI's  fi^ht  and  die.  and  whether  after 
all  there  may  yet  be  a  frvstration  If  the  holy 
objectives  of  this  confllQt  are  not  achieved  for 
the  humblest  people  in  thu  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth. 

Lift  your  eyes  and  take  account  of  what 
is  happening  in  Syria  and  Lebanon  today. 
These  are  the  two  small  ccuntries  at  the 
head  of  the  Mediterranean  Si»a  where  4.000.- 
000  peopit  or  more  are  waiting  patiently  for 
the  day  when  they,  too,  may  «!nJoy  a  freedom 
that  is  real  rather  than  nominal.  I  like  the 
Syrians  and  the  Lebanese.  They  are  so  self- 
reliant  and  so  determined.  They  are  good 
business  people  and  are  so  dil:gent  in  making 
all  available  land  produce  a  nubsistence. 

During  my  sojourn  there  iv  was  my  pleas- 
ure to  lunch  with  the  President  of  Syria  and 
to  have  dinner  with  a  very  distinguished 
group.  Including  Members  cf  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  also  my  delight 
to  have  a  long  session  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Syria,  who  at  the  time  was  a  bit  agi- 
tated about  fifing  across  the  Atlantic  in 
order  to  attend  the  San  Fr  incisco  Confer- 
ence. I  sought  to  reassure  him  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  our  huge  four-motored  planes  in 
spanning  the  Atlantic  and  ge  .ting  him  safely 
to  the  Conference.  He  seems  so  typical  of 
the  ancient  Gracchi  of  Rorte  who  left  the 
plow  In  the  furrow  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  So  it  s  as  one  reads 
critically  the  dispatches  tha:  appear  in  the 
New  Ygrk  Times  from  day  to  day  concerning 
the  problems  and  troubles  which  have  arisen 
in  these  Levantine  states  there  develops  a 
greater  awareness  that  here  again  is  the  age- 
old  issue  of  freedom. 

You  may  recall  that  in  the  First  World 
War  Syrians  and  Lebanese  foxight  on  the  side 
of  the  Allied  Nations.  They  were  assured  in 
advance  that  their  reward  would  be  complete 
Independence. 

When  World  War  I  came  to  an  end,  their 
delegations  proceeded  to  London  to  demand 
that  the  covenant  be  kept.  Politely  but 
firmly  they  were  advised  that  conditions  were 
different  and  that  the  covenant  could  not  be 
kept.  What  a  horrible  breacti  of  faith  it  was 
with  a  humble  people,  gretter  in  number 
than  the  number  of  people  who  inhabited 
the  Thirteen  Original  Colonics  in  1775. 

Tlie  net  result  cf  their  sacrifice  and  their 
faith  was  that  they  were  Placed  under  a 
French  mandate  and  have  been  under  that 
mandate  and  direction  ever  nince. 

History  will  show  that  soon  after  this  man- 
date was  given  to  France  by  action  of  the 
Allied  Nations  who  were  a  party  to  World 
War  I,  oppressions  became  &i  excessive  and 


so  extreme  that  General  Sarrail,  the  French 
resident  commissioner,  had  to  be  removed. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  in- 
terest of  outside  nations  In  these  little  coun- 
tries. A  pipe  line  runs  across  S3rria  to  a  mod- 
ern refinery  in  the  city  of  Tripoli  in  Leb- 
anon. This  pipe  line  begins  In  the  Mosul 
oil  fields  of  northern  Iraq  and  takes  Its  way 
across  the  desert  to  provide  the  stuff  that  Is 
the  source  of  power  in  war  and  in  peace. 
The  longing  eyes  of  outside  nations  are 
again  upon  this  resource  and.  In  addition, 
they  are  not  insensible  to  the  strategic  geog- 
raphy of  Syria  and  Lebanon.  The  question 
then  arises  all  over  again:  "Is  it  freedom  for 
which  men  fight  and  die  or  is  it  the  perpetu- 
ation of  an  economic  interest  to  a  larger 
nation  or  group  of  nations  which  has  the 
force  and  power  to  Impose  lU  will  upon  a 
humble  people?" 

Oddly  enough,  this  Nation  recognized  the 
Independence  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  more 
than  16  months  ago,  but  the  occupying 
armies  of  two  outside  powers  arc  still  there. 
BO  far  as  I  know,  and  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  curious  about  the  thoughts  that  must 
have  been  coursing  through  the  minds  of 
the  delegations  of  these  little  countries  to 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  as  they  heard 
much  oratory  about  freedom  and  peace  and 
security. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  our  text  for  a  mo- 
ment. These  are  ancient  countries.  From 
Damascus  in  Syria  the  Apostle  Paul  carried  on 
his  ministry  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world 
of  his  day.  The  legions  of  Alexander  and 
Tamarlane  set  foot  here.  These  lands  knew 
something  of  the  statute  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  and  the  contributions  which  he 
mad'»  to  world  civilization.  Here  it  is  that 
one  finds  the  ruins  of  ancient  Baalbeck  with 
Its  magnificent  temples  which  truly  reveal 
the  greatness  of  a  civilization  that  has  long 
since  gone  down  to  the  tongueless  dust. 

As  one  reads  history  he  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  good  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past  came  to  their  death  from 
within  and  not  from  without.  Their  de- 
cadence began  with  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom and  liberty,  and  how  can  one  help  but 
wonder  about  this  modern  civilization  where 
freedom  is  still  such  a  mythical  thing  In 
BO  many  areas  of  the  world,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  millions  have  died  In  the  pres- 
ent conflict  to  eliminate  the  forces  that  are 
hostile  to  freedom.  You  can  be  assured  that 
this  ferment  for  liberty  is  at  work  In  the 
middle-east  as  it  Is  elsewhere,  and  it  wiU 
not  be  stifled  and  It  will  not  be  denied. 

As  we  relate  It  to  our  own  problems  how 
apparent  It  oecomes  that  in  proportion  as  we 
cru-Jade  for  these  practices  in  our  bxisincss 
life  which  preserve  confidence  and  faith,  one 
In  another,  so  we  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  free  enterprise  and  thereby  serve  the 
larger  cause  of  perpetuating  the  finest  civil- 
ization that  has  thus  far  graced  this  earth. 

Let  us  move  for  a  moment  to  the  ancient 
land  of  Egypt  which  was  old  in  culture  before 
Greece  was  even  born.  As  one  gazes  upon  the 
pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient city  of  Memphis  and  other  mementoes 
of  antiquity  he  can  understand  what  a  great 
clvlllzatioii  floiu-ished  in  this  land  of  the 
Nile  thousands  of  years  ago. 

To  me  it  was  all  so  mystic  and  romantic. 
Cairo  Is  such  a  stimulating  city.  Here  the 
colorful  east  meets  the  realistic  west.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  countryside  and  particu- 
larly the  humble  peasants  whom  they  call 
fellahin.  who  belabor  a  limited  amount  of 
soil  in  the  Nile  Valley  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
viding a  subsistence  lor  the  18,000.000  people 
In  Egypt. 

I  watched  them  use  the  ancient  treadmills, 
pumping  water  upon  the  land  by  methods 
that  were  several  thousand  years  old.  and 
marvelled  that  these  old  techniques  still  per- 
sisted. 1  obtained  a  driver  and  talked  to  him 
early  and  late  as  we  motored  through  the 
countryside,  in  the  hope  that  from  one  so 
humble  as  he,  who  was  born  and  who  reared 


a  family  In  the  ancient  city  erf  Cairo.  I  might 
get  a  true  expression  of  the  feelings  of  htun- 
ble  people. 

How  cautious  he  was  In  his  every  state- 
ment and  it  was  not  until  I  had  begotten  his 
full  confidence  that  he  would  finally  reveal 
his  innermost  thoughts  and  speak  concern- 
ing that  which  rested  on  his  soul.  Oddly 
enough,  from  this  humble  person  I  got  the 
story  of  freedom. 

But  it  came  from  another  source.  1  recall 
Bitting  on  the  balcony  of  the  home  of  a 
former  member  of  the  Egyptian  Cabinet,  vis- 
iting at  length  over  the  affairs  of  the  world 
and  getting  his  viewpoint  concerning  the 
San  Francisco  and  the  general  world  effort 
to  bring  about  peace  and  security.  In  a  way 
I  w.^is  surprised,  and  yet  not  surprised,  that 
he  should  say  that  a  good  many  years  ago 
through  a  treaty  of  alliance  his  country  had 
surrendered  one-half  of  its  freedom  In  order 
to  retain   the  other  half. 

But  the  people  of  Egypt  are  neither  con- 
tent nor  satisfied.  Behind  them  lies  a  long 
and  ancient  culture.  They  want  to  manage 
their  own  country  in  their  own  way.  They 
believe  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  patrol 
the  great  Suez  Canal,  and  to  give  assurance 
to  the  world  that  it  will  be  efficiently  main- 
tained, carefully  patrolled,  and  tliat  rates 
of  passage  will  be  safeguarded  on  an  equal 
basis  to  all  countries.  Yet,  tcxlay  they  are 
confronted  with  the  stark  fact  that  they 
enjoy  but  half  a  freedom  and  that  the  sol- 
diers of  other  countries  are  quartered  there 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This 
is  not  a  fact  which  is  Indigenous  to  wartime 
alone,  because  this  outside  control  has  been 
operative  ever  sinct  1936  and  has  another  11 
years  to  go.  The  canal  concepsion  does  not 
terminate  until  1968.  and  so  until  that  time 
they  must  submit  to  direction  from  the  out- 
side and  quietly  nurse  the  pain  that  attends 
a  lack  of  complete  freedom. 

This  ferment  to  which  I  refer  was  found 
In  other  placres  as  well.  One  becomes  quite 
sensible  of  It  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  in  Turkey  and 
Tunis.  In  India  and  Egypt  and  from  what  I 
could  learn  it  is  in  the  air  in  the  Balkans  and 
the  countries  of  eastern  Europe. 

But  suppose  that  freedom  Is  to  be  after 
all  something  mythical  and  unreal  and  sup- 
pose that  Doctor  Laskie  In  the  article  which 
he  wrote  for  the  New  Ycwk  Times  Magazine  is 
correct  In  his  appraisal  that  the  world  is  go- 
ing left.  Can  you  discern  then  how  vital 
and  how  lively  the  is.iue  of  freedom  and  free 
enterprise  is  for  us  then — the  one  great 
democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  What 
assurance  would  there  be  in  a  world  veering 
to  the  left  that  we  could  at  long  last  escape 
the  effect  of  these  forces?  It  is  a  challenge 
at  once  to  reassess  the  forces  which  made 
this  a  great  country  and  to  place  a  prop>er 
value  thereon  and  to  reinsure  and  redouble 
our  every  effort  to  see  that  those  forces  and 
that  atmosphere  Is  not  impaired. 

Out  of  my  own  experiences  in  another  year 
I  had  opportunity  to  talk  with  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  in  one  of  the  larger  South  Ameri- 
can countries.     It  was  back  in  1940  and  in 
the    course    of    our    conversation    in    Latin 
America  he  frankly  asserted  that  If  we  en- 
tered the  war,  we  would  not  be  able  to  defeat 
Germany  because  he  had  been  reading  in  the 
newspapers  that  we  could  not  even  control 
and  direct  the  labor  forces  cf  this  country. 
My  answer  to  him  was  that  he  forgot  the 
atnxjephere  of  freedom  and  the  genius  of  free 
enterprise  which  was  the  greatest  assurance 
that  if  and  when  war  came,  we  could  forge  all 
the    necessary    instruments    of    victory.      I 
pointed  out  to  him  that  if  in  his  country  it 
was  determined  to  build  a  plane  similar  to 
the  B-17.  materials  and  machinery  would  be 
assembled  for  the  building  of  only  one.     If 
the   Job    was   accomplished    and    the   plane 
would  fly.  there  would  be  a  great  celebration 
and     thereafter     It     would     be     determined 
whether  another  plane  wotild  be  btiilt. 

I  pointed  out  further  in  contradlsttoetion 
to  that  that  the  free-enterprise  system  bad 
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permitted  a  develcpmenn  and  technique  and 
the  marshaling  of  erery  mental  and  spiritual 
and  material  resource  In  the  country  on  an 
assembly -line  basis  so  that  once  the  blue- 
prints for  a  plane  or  a  tanlc  bad  been  de- 
veloped, production  would  get  under  way  and 
those  instrumentalities  ol  victory  would  flow 
from  the  assembly  line  like  pieces  of  sticlc 
candy.  I  even  offered  to  pay  his  carfare  from 
Waahln^on  to  Detroit  If  he  tindertook  a 
visit  to  America  sometime  so  that  he  might 
sec  a  combination  of  labcr.  management,  and 
productive  techniques  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  before. 

It  could  not  flower  in  the  form  of  great 
productivity  which  enrl<;he8  every  strata  of 
American  life  unless  the  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise  were  there.  These 
are  the  indispensable  Ingredients  and  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  this  Nation  has 
forged  so  far  ahead  of  iiny  other  nation  in 
the  world  in  producing  things  for  peace  and 
war.  It  is  tlie  atmosphere  of  incentive  which 
gives  every  man  a  chance  to  improve  his  con- 
dition in  life  but  better  tlian  that  to  secure 
a  bearing  In  the  commercial  markets  of  this 
country  fur  the  product  of  his  mind  and  his 
latxtr  which  wUl  raise  our  standards  of  living 
and  enrich  all  life.  To  preserve  It  then  be- 
comes a  tremendous  challenge  to  every 
thoughtful  American  asd  that,  of  course,  is 
definitely  related  to  the  objectives  of  the 
Better  BusIimm  Bureau  whose  twenty-Ofth 
anniversary  we  observe  ixxiay. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man- 
kind to  look  for  mysiloU  and  magic  things. 
Too  often  we  look  for  the  royal  road  which  is 
the  MSlest  to  travcne  in  reaching  a  given 
objective.  There  Is  no  royal  road,  however, 
in  appraising  our  Individual  obligation  to 
the  cauas  of  freedom  arid  free  enterprise  In 
this  country.  It  requires  only  an  intense 
conviction  pliu  a  certain  clarity  of  vision 
plus  the  humble  effort  of  every  cittaen  where- 
ever  h«  may  b«  and  whitever  his  sphere  In 
life  may  be. 

A  single  man  In  a  community  who  quietly 
but  sustainedly  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  the  preservation  of  those  things  which  lie 
at  the  very  bottom  of  tde  greatness  of  this 
country  can  do  an  immeose  amount  of  good. 
Suppose  in  every  comrou:ilty  in  the  land  just 
a  few  men  who  felt  the  U^ht  of  conviction  on 
this  matter  quietly  but  persistently  raised 
their  voices,  what  an  avalanche  of  sentiment 
they  could  reaLy  create.  All  tMs  may  sound 
quite  academic  but  it  is  far  from  b?lng  eca- 
demlc  to  me.  I  presume  I  have  talked  to  too 
nutny  soldiers  and  hsve  seen  too  many 
graves.  Prom  them  and  the  things  they  say 
one  gets  a  more  abiding  appreciation  of  the 
valtie  of  the  structure  of  freedom  than  I  ever 
had  before. 

Doubtless  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
story  that  appears  In  the  autobiography  of 
Booker  T.  Waahington.  He  speaks  of  a  vessel 
aomewhere  in  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
River  wlilch  ran  out  of  water  and  sent  up  a 
distntss  flag  to  a  vessel  that  was  going  by  As 
I  remember  the  anecdote  the  first  message 
which  went  to  the  pasalng  vessel  was  "Send 
water.  «e  die  of  thirst "  Very  shortly  the 
passing  vessel  sent  back  the  message.  "Dp 
down  where  you  are."  Three  times  tha 
message  of  distress  was  sent  out  and  three 
times  the  same  answer  came  back.  There- 
upon one  of  the  sailors  tied  a  rope  to  a 
bucket,  threw  It  overbtsard  and  up  came 
potable  water  from  the  mouth  of  a  fresh- 
water river. 

Can  we  as  Individuals  better  serve  the 
cause  of  free  enterprise  than  to  dip  down 
where  wc  are.  No  matter  how  large  or  small 
tb«  eoouBunity  may  be.  if  but  a  few  catch 
the  opark  of  what  freedom  is  and  how  costly 
It  has  been  through  the  centuries,  what  an 
enduring  contribution  can  be  made  to  ita 
preservation  throughout  this  Uepublic. 

One  day  the  youngst4;rs  of  this  land  will 
frow  up  and  take  over  imd  in  proportion  oa 
we  received  a  legacy  of  freedom  from  the  gen- 
craUuu  which  has  gone  before  so  they  wiU 
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expect  an  equal  legacy  from  tis.  It  will  b« 
our  responsibility  to  transm  t  to  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  freedoi  a.  It  will  after 
all  be  great  glory  and  great-  satisfaction  If 
we  can  hand  it  to  them  and  s^y  "in  our  gen- 
eration we  have  kept  it  untarnished."  We 
now  entrust  it  to  you  for  t^e  preservation 
of  generations  yet  unborn. 

If  we  do  less  than  that,  recognizing  as  we 
do  what  it  means  to  our  daily  living  and  to 
the  enrichment  of  this  lane  . 
have  fulfilled  our  responsibiU  ies  to  the  hun- 
dred.s  of  thousands  of  virile  3  oung  AmtTican 
crusaders  who  He  sleeping  at 
Blno.  at  Normandy  Beach,  in 
of  Prance  and  Germany,  at  duadalcanol  and 
New  Britain,  at  Okinawa.  a:id  those  other 
islands  and  areas  yet  to  be  c<  nquered. 
is  your  Job  and  mine. 


Successes  of  Mr.  Ri>pkins 
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Anzlo  anc  Cas- 
the  green  fields 


That 


REED 


or  Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRtSENTATIVES 

MoMav,  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  Inde  )endence  Day. 
Has  the  Fourth  of  July  (ome  to  mean 
less  to  a  free  people  in  tl^.s  year  of  our 
Lord  1945?  Should  not 
Day  mean  infinitely  more 
at  this  time  when  they  observe  the  en- 
slavement of  millions  05  Polish  men, 
women,  and  children,  whclse  forebearers 
fought  side  by  side  wiih  our  brave 
colonists  until  victory  andj  independence 
were  won?  Are  we  in  league  with 
tyranny  to  enslave  the  jPolish  people 
whose  heroic  ancestor.'^  f<)ught  for  our 
liberty  in  those  dark,  deaisive  years  of 


Independence 
to  our  people 


the  American  Revolution 


•    Millions  of 


the  Polish  race  are  now  l^eing  marched 


he  wild  waste 
of  cruel  and 


insert  the  fol- 


from  their  homeland  into 
of  Russia  to  spend  a  life 
perpetual  slavery. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I 

lowing  article,  which  appeared  on  the 

editorial  page  of  the  Poll;  h  Daily  News, 

of  Detroit,  in  its  issue  of  June  15,  1945: 

BiTccissas  or  ica.  hopkins 

(By  Ignacy  Matuszcwski) 


tfils    article,   the 
success  raay  be 
iA:iderstatements. 


By  the  time  you  read 
unofficial  nmiors  of  Hopkins 
transformed  into  official 
In  any  event,  let  us  take  a  lo*k  at  this  widely 
acclaimed  success  story  which  Hopkins  or  his 
intimates  are  purposefully  c 

Like  a  returning  comet, 
bnished  by  Paris  and  Londoi,  leaving  there 
a  star-studded  trail  of  fa^y  tale  success 
Btorie;:  The  Polish-Russian 
a  Polish  Government  established;  tlie  ar- 
rested Poles  set  free — SuqcessI  StxcessI 
Success ! 

We  know  well  this  technique. 
the  actual  facts  are,  the  bri  ;hter  the  trim- 
mings which  will  sell  chea  3  wares  to  the 
American  public.  Do  you  re  uembcr  the  tri- 
umphs at  the  Mxcow  Conlerence  and  the 
successes  of  Tehran  and  Yal:a? 
one  of  these  "triumphs."  thii  pre£s  shrieked 
its  praises;  the  Congress  thundered  its  ac- 
claim. 

Now  look  at  the  results. - 
gered;  Poland  enslaved:  Cenkral  Europe  en- 
uusted  to  the  "tender  merciis "  of  red  totali- 
tarianism; the  British  Army  old  to  wiUidraw 
from   the  Baltic  coast,   the  lAmericun  Army 


rculating 

Mr.     Hopkins 


The  worse 


America  rndan< 


told  to  evacuate  Czechoslovakia:  the  Allied 
Supreme  Command  to  be  disbanded;  the  real 
victor  of  the  anti-Nazi  campaign.  General 
Elsenhower,  told  to  pack  up  and  move. 

After  all  those  experiences,  the  louder  the 
publicity  at  Mr.  Hopkins'  "success"  is.  the 
greater  our  suspicions  that  something  is 
wrong.  Now,  let  us  analyze  the  result  of  his 
mission  in  the  light  of  news  spread,  whether 
Inspired  by  him  or  others. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  Just  one 
Issue — the  Polish  question.  Let  us  go^ack 
to  May  5  in  San  Francisco.  On  that  day  the 
S3cretary  of  State.  Mr.  Ststtinlus,  issued  the 
following  statement  upon  recoivlng  the  news 
of  the  Soviet  arrest  of  16  Polish  underground 
leaders: 

"We  demand  that  Mr.  Molotov  submit  to 
us  a  complete  list  cf  the  names  of  the  arrested 
Polish  political  leaders  as  well  as  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  Soviet  action.  Any  fur- 
ther discussions  must  wait  a  reply  to  this 
question." 

That  same  day  the  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, Anthony  Eden,  asserted  that  all  discus- 
sions regarding  the  Polish  qu:stion  are  dis- 
continued due  to  the  arrest  of  these  leaders, 
saying  that  "in  the  present  situation  no  fur- 
ther discussions  must  await  a  reply  to  this 
possible." 

Thus  it  is  quite  evident  thet  Hopkins'  first 
"triumph"  is  a  complete  revereal  of  this 
stand.  According  to  Stettlnlus  and  Eden,  os 
they  spoke  officially  on  May  5.  the  liberation 
of  the  imprisoned  Poles  was  the  primary  con- 
dition upon  which  depended  the  continua- 
tion of  any  negottatloru  in  the  Polish  matter. 

Disregarding  all  this.  Mr.  Hopkins  resumed 
the  discussion  while  the  10  Polish  leaders 
remained  Imprisoned.  80  his  first  "triumph" 
was  In  reality  the  United  States  Government's 
capitulation.  The  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  these  men  who,  with  the  knowledge  and 
intercession,  and.  what's  more,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  British  and  United  States 
Governments,  revealed  their  Identity  and 
went  to  Morcow,  was  a  slap  at  Messrs.  Eden 
and  Stettiniiis.  Mr.  Hopkins  took  upon  him- 
self the  role  of  a  magician  who  can  change 
even  insulting  slaps  into  "successes."  It  is 
possible  that  the  gullible  American  opinion 
will  swallow  it.  But  It  is  quite  certain  that 
this  "success  "  of  Mr.  Hopkins  will  not  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  the  United  States  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world. 

We  consider  the  rumor  about  the  "prom- 
ised" liberation  of  the  16  leaders,  or  of  some 
of  them,  primarily  as  a  smokescreen  to  cover 
the  humiliation  of  the  United  States  brought 
about  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  But  because  such  a 
rumor  is  being  circulated,  let  us  consider  it. 

Let's  define,  first,  what  "liberation"  means 
under  Russian  conditions,  Kot  only  the  dun- 
geons of  Russian  secret  police  deprive  hu- 
mans of  liberty,  the  whole  of  Russia  Is  one 
huge  prison.  Poland  under  Russian  occupa- 
tion is  also  a  prison.  To  set  the  16  leaders 
at  liberty  means,  therefore,  to  let  tfcem  out 
of  Rus>5ia  and  Russian  cccupatlon.  They  will 
be  free  only  if  they  find  themselves  on  British 
or  American  soil.  Otherwise  they  will  re- 
main prisoners.  While  they  were  hiding  in 
the  shadows  of  underground  Poland,  risking 
their  lives,  they  still  could  talk  to  and  call 
ujion  the  western  allies  in  accordance  with 
their  own  wishes.  Tcday  they  are  in  the 
claws  of  Russian  executioners.  Tliclr  llt>era- 
tion.  If  they  remain  within  reach  of  these ' 
claws,  would  be  a  farce,  a  scornful  laugh  at 
liberty. 

When  In  1939  the  League  of  Nations  called 
th^  Soviets  to  Geneva  to  explain  the  war  de- 
clared upon  Finland,  Mr.  Molotcv  declined 
the  invitation  with  a  note  in  which  he  ex- 
plained that  "there  is  no  war  whatsoever  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  Finland."  Inasmuch  as 
the  Soviets  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Flnnisli  quisling  government 
of  Kuoslnen.  If.  according  to  Mol<nov, 
"peace"  existed  between  Russia  and  Finland 
while  Russian  bombs  rained  on  Helsinki  and 
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Russian  projectiles  on  Vllpuri,  then  it  is  easy 
to  assume  that  the  arrested  Poles  v;lll  be  con- 
sidered at  liberty  while  they  will  l)e  tortured 
at  the  Lublin  "embassy"  in  Moicow  or  in 
the  Kremlin  itself  instead  of  being  tortured  in 
the  dungeons  of  secret  police. 

Mr.  Hopkins'  advertised  boast  that  he  did  or 
will  liberate  the  arrested  leaders  of  under- 
ground Poland  will  be  true  only  when  these 
leaders  find  themselves  in  England,  as  they 
wished.  Otherwise  Mr.  Hopkints  assumes 
upon  himself  the  responsibility,  and  burdens 
the  United  States  with  co-responi  Ibility.  for 
the  further  imprisonment  of  tliese  men, 
which  the  Soviets  may  advertise  falsely  as 
liberty. 

(Translator's  note:  Since  this  vas  written 
and  published— the  UP  news  agency  Informs 
the  world  that  tlie  16  Polish  leaders  went  on 
trial;  12  of  them  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  terms  in  prison  rangiog  from  6 
months  to  10  years.) 

The  enthusiastic  publicity  accompanying 
Mr.  Hopkins'  tournee,  does  not  Imoly  that  all 
16  of  the  arrested  Poles  are  to  be  freed— it 
speaks  of  freedom  for  some  of  them.  In 
everyday  langviage.  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Russian  techniques,  the  matter  is  clear. 
Liberation  granted  to  some  of  the  arrested 
men  means  that  the  rest  are  to  be  sentenced 
to  death.  This  execution  is  to  justify  Rus- 
sia's slanderous  accusation  that  the  Polish 
underground  collaborated  with  the  Nazis.  If 
Mr.  Hopkins  claims  that  he  has  WDn  freedom 
for  some  of  the  16  arrested  men,  then,  at  the 
same  time  he  must  admit  that  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  the  others,  whether 
It  shall  be  one,  two,  or  more  of  these  Polish 
leaders  who  may  be  sentenced.  Mr.  HopJ^ins 
fhall  share  the  responsibility  for  their  death 
and  Imprisonment,  shall  ahare  tho  guilt  with 
the  Russians  for  calling  these  allios.  enemies; 
for  branding  these  courageous  heroes,  trai- 
tors and  enemy  agents. 

Russia  is  consistently  striving  to  remove 
Poland  from  the  ranks  of  the  Allies  and 
place  her  among  the  enemies.  Clearly  if  she 
succeeds  in  this  attempt,  then  the  con- 
science of  the  Allies  will  be  lulled  in  not 
protesting  against  the  Russian  reign  of  ter- 
ror instituted  In  Poland.  Toward  this  end- 
to  remove  Poland  from  the  statu.',  of  an  ally 
to  that  of  an  enemy — Russia  is  consistently 
working  by  slanderous  accusations  stub- 
bornly repeated  by  Stall*!. 

If  the  "liberation"  of  some  of  these  Poles 
Is  to  be  one  of  Mr;  Hopkins'  'trliunphs." 
then  It  Is  the  most  unfriendly  act  of  the 
United  States  possible  toward  Poland.  For, 
by  consenting  to  the  liberation  o:'  only  a  few 
of  the  underground  leaders,  Mr.  Hopkins  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States,  has 
thus  approved  Russia's  accusation  that  Pol- 
and was  an  enemy  of  the  Allies 

What  will  be  the  elfecte  If  the  United 
States  Government  approves  Mr.  Hopkins' 
stand?  Obviously — the  Polish  /Jmy  in  the 
west  will  be  demobilized  and  sent  Into  So- 
viet-occupied Poland.  Furthern.ore,  all  Po- 
lish refugees  and  Nazi-held  praoners.  lib- 
erated by  American  and  British  forces,  would 
be  forced  to  return  to  their  homeland,  now 
under  Russian  occupation.  Jerhaps  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  able  to  convince  'ilmself  and 
other  credulous  souls  into  bellevng  that  this 
is  a  splendid  achievement;  the  Poles,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  persuaded  that  slavery  and 
death  mean  freedom  and  life. 

Another  one  of  Mr.  Hopkins'  "successes" 
la  the  pledge  of  a  reorganized  Polish  Govern- 
ment, by  adding  a  few  persons  .from  Soviet- 
occupied  Poland,  as  well  as  Meesrs.  Miko- 
lajczyk  and  Stanczyk  to  the  present  quis- 
ling outfit  of  Bierut  and  Oeupku. 

It  is  quite  evident  thf  such  t  government 
would  not  and  will  not  be  a  Pcllsh  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  some  individuals,  now 
residing  in  Poland,  may  agree  to  take  part 
In  such  a  government,  formed  by  Moscow. 
Is  of  no  consequence.  Occupied  Poland  is  a 
prison.  Prisoners  arc  not  free  ugents.  They 
cannot  be  held  responsible,  noi  can  they  be 


condemned.  Consequently— they  cannot  be 
listened  to.  Not  everybody  has  enotigh  spir- 
itual fortitude  to  become  a  martyr,  particu- 
larly if  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  friends  were  to 
tempt  these  men,  cut  away  from  the  world 
and  always  ready  to  trust  the  word  of  an 
American,  that  it  is  much  better  to  become 
a  minister  (in  a  puppet  government)  than  a 
martyr. 

Mr.  Hopkins  may  tell  the  American  opinion 
that  a  government  of  traitors  and  execu- 
tioners, with  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  among  them, 
is  the  government  cf  an  Independent  Poland. 
In  reality  such  a  government,  as  promised 
by  Mr  Hopkins,  consisting  in  part  of  slaves 
and  in  part  of  executioners — will  serve  as 
a  tool  to  deprive  Poland  of  her  independence. 

Such  a  government  will  not  be  recognized — 
neither  by  the  Polish  nation  nor  by  the 
Polish  army.  What's  more — America  will 
turn  away  from  such  a  government  with  con- 
tempt after  the  flashy  publicity  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kins' mission  dies  down  and  the  appalling 
truth  becomes  known. 


Fanner  Committees  To  Coordinate  and 
Supervise  All  Phases  of  Federal  Agri- 
cultural Program— H.  R.  21  IS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALDTORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  22, 1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude herewith  two  expressions  of  Inter- 
est in  my  bill.  H.  R.  2115,  which  are,  I 
believe,  of  great  importance  In  connec- 
tion with  this  legislation. 

First,  I  should  like  to  include  a  portion 
of  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Noble 
Clark,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Postwar  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities,  on  June  11  of  this  year.  Mr. 
Clark  said,  in  part: 

Recently  there  has  been  introduced  into 
Congress  by  Mr.  Voobhis,  of  California,  a  bill 
that  provides  for  the  creation  of  local  agri- 
cultural administrative  areas,  not  to  exceed 
a  county  in  size.     Farmers  living  in  the  area 
will  elect,  under  procedures  approved  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture,   three   persons   as 
their  ofllcers,  and  these  three  persons  shall 
"supersede  and  replace  all  existing  Federal 
facilities  of  a  local  nature  which  are  now  a 
part  of  various  Federal  agencies  and  Instru- 
mentalities engaged  in  administering  such 
programs."     They,  of  course,  wUl  be  provided 
with  Federal  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of  their 
necessary  activities,  and  will  have  authority 
to  employ  needed  office  and  field  workers,  in 
addition  to  having  general  supervision  of  the 
employees   of   the   various   Federal   bureaus 
who  are  stationed  in  the  county. 

I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  how  much  sup- 
port this  bill  is  receiving,  but  I  submit  it 
refiects  the  desires  of  many  farmers  that  some 
way  be  found  to  put  together  under  central- 
ized leadership  the  numerous  and  competing 
agencies  now  striving  to  win  local  acceptance. 
The  county  agricultural  board  is  fxpected 
to  determine  broad  Issues  of  policy,  and 
represent  the  farmers  of  the  ccunty  in  the 
general  supervision  of  atrricultural  programs, 
rather  thaii  carry  on  the  day  to  day  tasks 
concerned  with  the  various  public  activities 
related  to  farming.  la  a  way  their  role  would 
be  something  like  that  of  the  school  board 
of  this  city  in  lU  relationships  to  your  vari- 
ous city  schooU.  both  primary  and  secondary. 


Everj'one  recognizes  that  school  boards,  com- 
posed of  public-spirited  citizens  making  no 
claim  to  Ix'lng  professional  teachers,  have 
given  highly  effective  and  successful  leader- 
ship to  our  public  schools  and  those  who 
teach  In  them. 

How  diflferent  It  would  be  if  we  had  the 
schools  run  solely  by  the  professional  teach- 
ers. Even  worse  would  be  the  situation  if 
there  were  separate  school  boards  to  super- 
vise the  teaching  of  history,  of  mathematics, 
of  chemistry,  botany,  manual  training,  and 
all  the  other  subjects.  But  do  we  not  have 
Just  about  this  situation  in  a  county  where 
we  have  one  board  of  farmers  as  adviser* 
for  the  PSA,  another  board  to  run  the  AAA, 
still  another  to  serve  as  ofllcers  of  the  soil 
conservation  district,  another  board  to  super- 
vise the  agricultural  extension  workers  In  the 
county,  and  so  on.  ad  infinitum? 

Perhaps  there  are  Important  limitations  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  VooaHis,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  will  have  considerable  appeal  to  many 
farmers.  Certainly  It  attempts  to  meet  a  very 
real  need  that  exists  in  agricultural  coiwtles 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  wonder  If  any  of 
you  have  a  better  solution  to  the  problem.  I 
would  like  to  hear  your  proposals. 

In  the  second  place.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Ray  B. 
Wiser,  the  president  of  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  on  the  subject 
of  the  same  bill: 

Calxtoinia  Pasu  BtniEAn  FionuTioir. 

Berkeley,  Cali/..  June  14,  1945. 
Hon.  JeiuiT  Voorhis. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  CoNGazssMAN;  We  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  copies  of  your  biU.  H.  H  2215.  which 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Abel  of  this  organiaatlon, 
under  date  of  May  23. 

After  carefully  reading  the  bill,  we  consider 
that  it  contains  the   germ   of  an  excellent 
idea.     We   can   subscribe   wholeheartedly   to 
the  statements  In  section  2,  on  pages  1  and  2. 
They  seem  to  indicate  a  very  definite  and 
desirable  objective  with  which  we  agree,  and 
it  would  seem  that  where  there  is  agreement 
on  an  objective,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
devise  satisfactory  means  of  attaining  it. 
With  klnaest  personal  regards. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Rat  B.  Wisia. 
President.   California   Farm   Bureau 
Federation. 


Don't  Blame  Your  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Journal 
of  June  29,  1945: 

DON'T  BLAME  TOOTl  CONOaXSSMAlf 

Whatever  your  feeling  may  be  as  you  fork 
over  ft5  for  that  "use  tax"  sticker  that's  sup- 
posed to  appear  on  every  automobile  wind- 
shield by  Sunday  morning,  don't  blame  your 
Congressman.  J.  Harbt  McGeecos— if  he'd 
bad  hU  way  about  It  this  tax  would  have 
terminated  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McGnxcox  introduced  a  bill  last  March 
to  terminate  the  "use  tax,"  which  he  said  U 
unfair,  discriminatory,  and  unenforced.  The 
bUl  was  not  acted  upon  by  Confress.  how- 
ever, and  the  tax  remains. 
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tffe  a  green  cticker  IhiB  time,  and  glTes 
May  purcba«er«  their  first  opportunity  to 
A  picture  ot  Daniel  Manning,  who  was 
Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  during  President 
Grover  Cleveland's  Qrst  administraUon.  It 
might  have  relic  value  In  another  100  yearn 
or  so — except  that  It  has  to  be  stuck  on  the 
vlndaMeld.  whlcb  makes  It  dlilcult  to  pre- 
serve Intact. 

Now  that  the  "use  tax"  Is  to  be  continued 
through  at  least  another  year,  how  about 
enlorcxng  payment,  as  with  other  taze«7 
Objection  la  that  entorcement  would  cost 
more  than  would  be  derlTed  from  the  uz. 
80  what?  Why  should  any  motorist  pay  the 
tax  unices  all  ar«  required  to  pay  it? 


Vttomas  aa^  Banks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRESKITATIVM 
Monday.  July  2.  194S 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker.  Colonel 
Mattlson.  executive  vice  president  of 
Bank  of  America,  now  on  leave,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Army  to  aJd  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  the  formulation  of 
refrulatJons  on  the  business-loan  guaran- 
ty provisions  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944. 

He  has  made  some  pertinent  sugges- 
tions well  worth  considering.  They  ap- 
peared in  the  American  Banker  of  June 
19.  as  follows: 

What's  Ahkao  fob  Bakks  m  Tnsn  Rxui-noNs 
WriH  VrrxaANs? 

(By  K.  A.  Mattlson.  executive  vice  president. 
Bank  of  America  N.  T.  4  S.  A..  San  Fran- 
cisco) 

"Bach  GI  dreams  corstantly  of  the  day 
when  he  can  return  home  to  realize  what  he 
U  fighting  for.  He  thinks  of  several  things: 
his  family,  bis  home,  bis  education,  his  busi- 
ness, hlfi  future." 

The  above  quotation  Is  from  Capt.  Way- 
land  Avery.  Jr..  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
recently  returned  veteran  of  New  Caledonia. 
Guadalcanal.  Russell  Islands,  and  the  New 
Hebrides  campaigns. 

He  might  well  have  added  that  the  banks 
can  do  much  to  help  turn  the  last  two  of 
those  dreams  Into  realities.  But  perhaps  he 
saw  another  story  in  the  San  Francisco  News 
of  April  4,  1945,  under  the  two-column  h^d : 
"Loan  plan  biggest  flizle  In  the  GI  bill  of 
rlghta." 

Th«  atory  was  written  by  Ned  Brooks,  a 
Scripps- Howard  staff  writer,  and  In  the 
course  of  It  he  said:  "Instead  of  providing 
the  mechanism  for  helptn?  returning  service- 
men start  a  business  or  buy  a  farm  or  home, 
the  loan  S3rstem  is  becoming  a  source  of  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment  among  the 
would-be  beneflciarles." 

80  what's  ahead?  Trouble.  otoTlooily. 
Some  t3t  It  has  already  arrived. 

It  Is  nearly  a  year  since  the  Servicemens 
Readjustment  Act.  popularly  known  as  the 
01  bill  of  rights,  was  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  th«  Veterans*  Administration 
was  charged  with  the  reapon^lblllty  of  admln- 
laterlng  the  act. 

Announcements  by  the  War  Department 
following  th«  end  of  the  European  war  make 
It  apparent  that  the  nimiber  of  retximlng 
veterans  la  to  be  Increased  substantially  de- 
■ptt*  the  radcployment  of  large  nimibers  of 
troofiB  to  th«  Pacific  theaters.  If  it  is  obvious 
that  trouble  la  ahead,  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  Immsrtkste  corrective  action,  and  drastic 
acUon.  if  necessary,  must  l>e  vmdertakea. 


BANKS  tACn  TO  HKLP— MtULTS  DISAPPOniTmO 

Thousands  of  banks  hate  been  doini?  every- 
thing In  their  power  to  miike  loans  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  a^d  the  regulations. 
Never  has  there  been  a  greater  challenge  to 
American  banking,  and  l|  doubt  11  any  other 
challenge,  even  the  tremetidcua  Job  of  selling 
war  bonds,  has  been  approached  with  so 
much  vigor  and  so  great  I  a  desire  to  achieve 
results.  Bankers  are  alnlost  as  one  in  their 
efforts  to  materialize  fcr  the  veteran  the 
benefits  intended  for  bin  by  the  far-sighted 
legislation  initiated  by  tl  e  American  Legion. 

Tet.  despite  this  fine  effort  by  thousands 
of  banks  acting  Indivtdx  ally,  and  by  many 
working  collectively  tn  many  communities 
through  the  eatabllshmei  t  of  ser\'lco  centers, 
the  results  to  date  havt  been  bitterly  dla> 
appointing  both  to  the  veterans  and  to  the 
banks. 

An  examlnttton  Into  the  causes  of  this 
fatltire  fails  to  reveal  anyl  hing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  those  section »  of  the  act  dealing 
with  the  kMUi  prlvllei  es.  Through  and 
thwwigh  the  measure  ts  I  nerleen  in  aim  and 
parpoae.  M.inlfestly  thi  object  of  Congress 
was  to  give  the  veteran  1 ,  competitive  parity 
Witt  those  who  remains*  I  at  home  with  op- 
portuiiities  to  accumula  e  aavings  or  estab- 
lish credit,  and  to  furn  sh  the  veteran  the 
means  wherewith  to  buy  a  home,  a  farm,  or 
establish  a  business. 

Yet.  despite  his  sacrlfl:e.  he  has  been  de- 
nied the  very  thing  the  ^  ct  seeks  to  provide : 
The  help  he  needs,  through  Government 
credit,  to  make  his  fox-h  lie  dreams  a  reality. 

SOME  rSATUTlES  TO  MAICE  AC  T  WORKABLZ  LACKING 

While  the  act  Itself  Is  ft  ndamtntally  sound. 
It  does  lack  some  features  to  make  It  prac- 
tical and  workable.  How  »ver,  this  is  not  un- 
usual in  legislation  of  auch  bro?.d  applica- 
tion: as  a  matter  of  fact  it  Is  a  tribute  to  those 
who  drafted  the  act  th!  t  few  amendments 
seem  necessary  and  that  riost  of  them  pertal;i 
only  to  section  503.  LoaiB  tor  business  pur- 
poses. 

This  section  Is  imdul:  narrow,  falling  to 
allow  many  of  the  typ«  of  transactions  eo 
essential  to  the  establish  nent  and  operation 
of  a  business.  For  insiance.  the  veteran 
may  buy  a  business  but  t  le  act  does  not  per- 
mit a  guaranteed  loan  for  repairs,  alterations. 
Improvements  (construction  or  remodeling 
of  business  property).  /l*o.  while  it  is  per- 
mitted to  Include  Initial  inventory  in  the 
purchase  price  of  an  e;:istlng  business  no 
provision  Is  made  for  the  acquisition  of  sub- 
sequent Inventory  or  for  inventory  required 
by  a  new  business,  or  for  ^ther  essential  vrork- 
ing  capiUl.  The  requirement  that  loans  be 
secured  is  too  restrictive  md  should  be  eased 
to  conform  to  ordliiary  a  nd  reasonable  lend- 
ing practice. 

It  would  be  a  simple  n  latter  to  amend  the 
section  to  eliminate  these  shortcomings. 

In    addition    at    least]    two    fundamental 
changes  se?m  desirable:]  1.  to  permit  loans 
for  business  purposes  to 
ance  provisions  similar 
able  under  title  1  of 

Act:  a.  to  permit  a  servic^  charge  or  discount 
rate  on  the  class  of  loans  up  to  $5,000  to 
compensate  for  the  addeq  expense  and  harard 
of  loans  for  business  ventures  in  contrast 
to  loans  secured  by  firsti  liens  on  homes  or 
farms.  No  bank  desires  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  veteran,  but!  If  the  rate  will  per- 
mit operations  on  at  leastt  a  break  even.  It  will 
do  much  to  assure  the  bvailability  of  such 
loans  to  the  veteran,  an^  that  is  the  Impor 
tant  point. 

SIX  PSOPOSAts  ros  amxndmskt 


made  under  Insur- 

those  now  avail- 

e  Federal  Hoxislng 


nent  to  all  three 
eslrable.  and  these 


Some  amendments 
sections  of  the  act  seem 
would  be: 

(si  Change  In  the  reijulrement  that  the 
purchase  price  shall  not  {exceed  a  reasonable 
normal  value  to  permit  4  degree  of  flexibility 
between  buyer,  seller, 
transaction,  for.  after  all 


ind   lender.   In   the 
an  appraisal  Is  a 


more  or  lees  arbitrary  tl  ilng.     Who  can  de- 


termine within  narrow  limits  what  a  reason- 
able nc»inal  value  Is? 

(b)  Bimlnate  the  necessity  of  an  appraisal 
by  the  Veterans*  Administration  in  all  cases 
except  where  real  estate  in  excess  of  $500  la 
Involved. 

(c)  Permit  loans  secured  by  real  estate  to 
be  made  upon  the  appraisal  of  the  appraisers 
appointed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  eliminate  the  necessity  of  prior  approval 
of  the  loan  by  the  Administrator. 

(d)  Provide  for  lasuance  of  the  certificate 
of  eligibility  to  the  veteran  at  the  time  of 
his  discharge. 

(s)  Sitend  the  period  of  eligibility  in 
which  the  veteran  may  make  appllc.\tlon. 

If  auch  amendmenu  are  made,  and  most 
of  those  suggested  above  appear  to  be  in- 
cluded in  bills  now  before  Congress,  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  making  of  loans.  How- 
ever, my  recommendation  is  that  Congress 
give  a  clear  green  light  to  the  Administrator 
by  means  ot  aome  directive  to  the  effect  that 
he  shall  by  regulation  establish  such  terms, 
rates,  and  other  requirements  as  will  assure 
the  maximum  availability  of  credit  to  the 
veteran  for  the  piurposes  specified  In  the  act. 

CXNIKAL    DIBSCnva    SnUCS    NKSSSASr 

Under  such  a  directive  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  the  sdmlnlstratlon  of  the  act  would 
rest  squarely  upon  the  agency  charged  with 
that  responsibility.  It  would  dispoee  of  all 
previous  doubt  as  to  how  far  Congress  wanted 
the  Administrator  to  go  and  would  eliminate 
the  tendency  toward  legalisltc  and  narrow 
interpretations  which  Is  inevitable  so  long  as 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  Intentions  of  Con- 
gress. 

^(suming  now  that  somethintj  along  this 
line  will  be  done,  the  following  amendments 
to  the  Administrator's  business  loan  regula- 
tions will  be  highly  desirable: 

1.  Permit  the  veteran  to  purchase  an  equity 
In  a  going  concern  without  the  other  owners 
being  required  to  pledge  their  Interest  In  the 
assets  as  security  for  the  veteran')?  loan. 

2.  Permit  a  pledge  of  stock  in  corporation 
when  all  stock  is  owned  by  the  active;  and, 
most  Important  of  all — 

3.  Have  the  regulations  differentiate  be- 
tween Institutional  and  Individual  lenders. 

So  long  as  It  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to 
permit  anyone  to  make  loans  the  Adminis- 
trator can,  and  should,  recognize  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  various  types  of 
lende.-s.  Unquestionably,  and  rightfully.  It 
was  the  desire  of  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
tect the  veteran  against  unscrupulous  len- 
ders and  high  pressure  vendors,  and  too  much 
protection  caimot  be  provided  against  such 
hazards. 

DOTEXENT    TREATMENT    rOK    UXANS    BT    RISPON- 

SIBLX    IXNOEBS 

It  Is  unwise,  however,  to  hamper  the  nor- 
mal functions  of  established  lending  insti- 
tutions in  order  to  give  protection  against 
other  tjrpes  of  lenders  who  in  many  cases 
contemplate  manufacturing  and  sales  prof- 
Its  and  sometimes  have  even  more  ulterior 
motives  in  overselling  the  veteran.  Loans 
originating  in  such  circles  should  certainly 
be  rigidly  screened  by  processing  agencies, 
as  now  provided,  but  lenders  of  the  type 
subject  to  Federal  or  State  regulation  and 
supervision  are  to  be  relied  upon  and  should 
be  given  the  opportomity  to  do  a  Job  with- 
out the  Impediments  In  processing,  appraisal, 
and  preapproval  that  now  exist. 

Landing  Institutions  operated  under  State 
and  Federal  regulation,  whose  principal  busi- 
ness it  Is  to  make  loans  and  whose  subsis- 
tence comes  from  the  making  of  sound  loans, 
are  deserving  of  greater  reliance.  This  is 
true  as  concerns  all  types  ot  loans,  and  It  is 
especially  vital  to  sueeees  In  making  business 
loans  that  commercial  banks  t>e  permitted 
proper  discretion. 

There  should  be  recognition  that  the  more 
than  14.000  American  commercial  banks 
comprise  the  one  agency  best  qualified  by 
experience  to  make  such  loans.    In  no  other 


agency.  Government  or  private,  exists  such 
a  reservoir  of  knowledge  and  lound  judg- 
ment available  to  the  veteran  as  counsel  in 
his  own  community  In  his  own  »)e8t  interest. 
Nowhere  else  can  be  found  the  organization 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  millions  of  men 
and  women  to  be  served  under  this  act. 

Although,  as  previously  indicated,  the 
foregoing  basic  amendments  ar<  already  be- 
fore Congress,  many  further  amendments  to 
the  regulations  have  been  submitted  by  varl- 
OVM  State  bank  associations  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  deull  here  the  nature  of  these  changes, 
but  any  change  that  will  Imprtve  the  work- 
ing of  the  act  should  be  welcomed  by  the 
Administrator. 

OPPOaTUNrtY   IN  TltUt  is  OIIAT 

Let  us  assume  for  the  take  ot  argument 
that  the  basic  changes  In  the  act  and  the 
amendmenu  to  the  regulations  will  be  made 
effective.  What.  then,  lies  al.ead?  In  my 
opinion  It  Is  the  greatest  opp«-irtunlty  banks 
have  ever  hsd  to  be  In  the  forefront  of  a 
popular  movement.  It  will  alTord  concrete 
evidence  that  the  banks  are  interested  In  the 
veteran's  problems  and  virelfaie.  as  by  the 
smooth  working  of  the  loan  provisions  of 
the  act  the  banks  will  assist  In  adjusting 
returning  servicemen  to  civilian  life.  Ap- 
proached with  enthusiasm,  thlt  work  can  ac- 
complish untold  benefits  for  banking  by 
popularizing  It  with  the  masses  and  convinc- 
ing the  people  of  something  which  Is  not  at 
all  clear  to  too  many:  The  ODUntry's  need 
of  private-enterprise  banking. 

This  program  will  call  for  the  consistent 
application  of  skill  and  energy,  no  less  than 
that  applied  to  the  success  of  the  war  bond 
campaigns,  the  ration  banking,  and  other 
bank  war  activities.  It  will  demand  the  de- 
votion of  each  bank  and  banker.  The  defec- 
tion of  merely  one  or  two  banks  in  a  given 
community  could  spoil  the  whole  picture. 
The  program  must  be  aggressively  organized, 
properly  timed,  and  problems  anticipated, 
educational  efforts  must  be  Intelligently 
planned  and  bankers  mtist  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  a  great  deal  of  personal  time  to  the 
Job  of  Interviewing  veterans  and  fully  dis- 
cussing their  individual  problems. 

In  this  respect,  hundreds  of  our  lending 
officers  agree  that  the  one  thing  that  stands 
out  above  all  others  is  the  necessity  for  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  approach. 
Significantly,  although  many  applying  vet- 
erans have  been  told  in  the  end  that  it  would 
be  unwise  for  them  to  risk  their  money  and 
credit  In  ventures  under  consideration,  more 
friends  than  enemies  have  been  won  through 
this  policy  of  sound  advice. 

But  there  is  no  short-cut  method  In  the 
making  of  friends.  It  requires  a  lot  of  the 
time  of  the  best  lending  officers  in  the  bank, 
but  It  can  be  done, It  Is  being  done,  and  It 
must  be  done. 

Any  reader  who  has  followed  me  this  far 
can  see  what's  ahead  If  it  is  not  done.  Let 
us  all  get  squarely  and  publicly  behind  the 
effort  to  amend  the  act  and  the  regulations 
so  that  the  most  practicable  and  workable 
conditions  under  which  we  must  operate  will 
prevail. 


"THS  AMXaiCAM  XNDIAN  WAT  09  UTI 

"No  community,  state,  or  nation,  however 
great,  can  ever  hope  to  acquire  that  position 
of  national  and  international  security  and 
retain  It.  lest  that  nation  make  definite  plans 
for  recognition,  participation,  and  function 
in  the  affairs  of  state  and  nation,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations,  in  times  of  peace, 
with  the  same  spirit  and  force  that  is  exacted 
of  them  In  times  of  war. 

"These  recommendations  are  not  based 
upon  developments  of  the  preeent.  but  they 
are  appraisals  and  decisions  drawn  from  the 
averages  of  the  past  which  have  defied  all 
rules  of  legislation  by  nations  who  have 
attempted  to  substitute,  at  will,  with  pro- 
visions labeled  'Economic  expediency,'  tor  val- 
ues tn  terms  ol  human  rights. 

"Economic  values  are  only  temporary,  but 
human  rlghU  are  eternal.  It  Is  that  con- 
stant and  unfaltering  sppllcation  ot  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  which  shapes  tor  any  na- 
tion Its  eventual  future." 

Written  and  dedicated  to  the  Indian  people 
of  America  and  the  peace-loving  nations  ot 
the  world. 

By  FtANK  Tom-Pxi-Saw. 
Secretary.  Legialotivt  Councfl. 

League  of  Anurican  Indians. 


first  and  the  public  interest  was  considered 
last.  If  at  all.  That  way  long-produced  laws 
that  favored  management.  Then  It  produced 
lavrs  that  favored  organised  labor.  It  has  not 
led  to  Industrial  peace.  It  has  led  through 
constant  civil  warfare  to  vast  unnecessary 
loss  for  the  American  people,  workers  and 
employers  Included. 

"Surely."  says  Mr.  Green,  "those  principally 
affected  by  a  radically  new  legislative  pro- 
posal should  t>e  given  opportunity  to  present 
their  vlevrpolnt." 

Surely.  Nobody  has  sought  to  deny  labor 
or  management  that  opportunity.  They  will 
have  It  when  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
holds  public  hearings  on  the  Burton-Hatch- 
Ball  bill.  If  Mr.  Green  and  other  labor  lead- 
ers really  want  to  discuss  the  bill  fairly  on 
lU  merits  or  what  they  may  consider  Its 
demeriu.  instead  of  atucklrig  It  with  Intem- 
perate appesls  to  prejudice,  they  should  Join 
us  In  urging  the  cvimmtttee  to  hold  thoee 
hearings  soon. 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  I>ealer  of  June  24. 
1»45| 


Statement  of  League  of  American  Indians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  washingtow 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  2.  1945 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OM),  I  Include  the  following  statement 
from  the  legislative  council.  League  ol 
American  Indians: 


Editorial  Comment  on  Proposed  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Putting  the  Public  First."  from 
the  Cleveland  Press  of  June  22. 1945.  and 
one  entitled  "A  Major  Peacetime  Prob- 
lem." from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of 
June  24,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Cleveland  Press  of  Jime  22,  1945] 

POTTING  the  public  FIXST 

We  are  for  the  proposed  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Act.  Yet  we  concede,  of  course, 
that  details  of  the  Biu-ton-Hatch-Ball  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  may  be  subject  to 
valid  criticism  and  Improvement. 

Some  labor  leaders  condemn  the  whole  bill 
because  they  were  not  consulted  by  Its  draft- 
ers. That  Is  not  valid  criticism.  It  Is  an 
absurd  attack  on  one  of  the  proposal's  great- 
est merits. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senators  and  citizens 
who  drew  up  the  bill  consulted  neither  labor 
nor  management  organizations.  But  this 
fact  is  not.  as  charged  by  William  Green  of 
the  APL,  an  evidence  of  antidemocratic  and 
antUabor  bias.    It  Is  Just  the  opposite. 

On  their  records.  Senators  Buhton,  Hatch. 
and  Ball  are  fair-minded  friends  of  labor. 
They  believe  that  government  must  protect 
all  the  essential  rights  of  workers  and  em- 
ployers. They  represent  the  public  and  they 
believe  that  the  paramount  right  is  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  domestic  peace.  And  so  they 
have  undertaken,  for  once,  to  draft  indus- 
trial-relation legislation  primarily  from  the 
public  viewpoint. 

Theirs  is  the  truly  democratic  way.  The 
antidemocratic  way  is  the  one  so  often  fol- 
lowed In  past  legislation,  when  employer 
spokesmen  or  union  oflteere  were  consulted 


A  MAJoa  KAcrriMB 
Those  who  had  hoped  thst  organlaed  labor, 
which  has  been  coddled  and  pampered  by  the 
New  Deal,  would  willingly  give  up  Ito  special 
privileges  and  accept  a  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tloi\8  Act  that  treaU  employers  and  labor 
alike  and  at  the  same  time  gi\e  the  public  a 
break  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 

The  preliminary  blasts  from  the  big  labor 
organisations  which  maintain  permanent 
lobbies  In  Washington  have  made  it  clear 
that  labor  wUl  not  relinquish  its  pr^erred 
position  without  a  fight. 

The  anguished  walls  emanating  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  A.  F,  of  L.,  the  CIO,  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  are  strangely 
reminiscent  of  the  loud  outcries  which 
greeted  the  first  efforts  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment to  reform  big  business  and  to  regu- 
late monopolies.  Just  as  the  trtists  branded 
as  socialism  the  attempts  to  regulate  them  in 
the  public  Interest  40  years  ago.  so  the  labor 
unions  are  now  denouncing  the  Burton-Ball- 
Hatch  bill  as  a  straitjacket,  a  Labor  Enslave- 
ment Act,  and  "a  scheme  to  rob  the  poor  and 
further  enrich  the  rich." 

These  charges  are  nonsensical  but  not  sur- 
prising. What  the  unions  are  really  con- 
cerned about  is  that  their  wings  would  be 
clipped  by  any  Federal  act  which  required 
them  to  observe  the  same  standards  of  de- 
cency and  fairness  in  dealing  with  employers 
that  the  employers  are  now  required  to  ob- 
serve in  dealing  with  labor. 

The  establishment  of  sound  labor  relations 
will  be  one  of  the  Nation's  major  peacetime 
problems.  If  the  labor  leaders  were  suffi- 
ciently farslghted,  they  would  realize  that 
the  best  Interests  of  organized  labor  would  be 
served  by  voluntary  acceptance  of  a  code  of 
employer-labOT  relations  under  which  both 
sides  would  be  treated  fairly. 

But,  having  grown  powerful  and  arrogant 
on  a  diet  of  New  Deal  legislation  designed  to 
coerce  employers  and  to  exempt  unions  from 
all  responslbUity  for  unfaU-  labor  practices, 
accompanied  by  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  extor- 
tion is  a  legitimate  labor  practice  and  Is 
therefore  not  punishable  imder  the  Federal 
Antlracketeerlng  Act,  they  have  determined 
to  fight  to  retain  their  unfair  advantages. 

This  attitude  presents  an  Issue  to  the 
Nation  and  poses  a  challenge  which  Con- 
gress cannot  avoid.  It  also  oBen  an  oppor- 
tunity for  President  Truman  to  demonstrate 
the  quality  of  his  leadership  on  one  of  the 
most  Important  domestic  problems  that  will 
confront  his  administration. 

The  Issue  is  simply  whether  organized  labor 
is  powerful  enough  to  avoid  Government 
regulation  in  the  public  Uiterest. 

It  is  conceded  thst  organized  labor  wields 
great  political  power.  But  It  is  Inconcelv- 
Bble  that  any  selfish  minority  in  the  long  run 
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cmn  win  a  fight  taking  a  poeltlon  of  unfair 
advantage,  however  It  may  have  been 
obtained. 
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Newspaper  Commeat  on  Proposed  Feileral 
Labor  ReUbou  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MIHWISOTA 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  2,  1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  tn  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Hatch-Bur- 
ton-Ball  BiU  Seen  Signifying  Trend,"  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Washint^ton 
Star  of  June  21.  and  an  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  entitled  "Industrial  Peace  Bill." 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  June  25, 
both  relating  to  Senate  bill  1171. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IUcord, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Waahington  Star  of  June  21.  1»45| 
Haith.  BtnrroM.  Ball  Bnx  8rn»  SicHirrtNO 

Tkeito— Both  Labob  and  CAriTAL  8ekk  End 

o9  rwaaus.  Rclb  Sats  Warm 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Sponsorship  of  new  leglalaUcn  In  the  field 
of  labor  relatlona  by  Senators  Hatch.  Bukton, 
and  Ball— A  bipartisan  trio  with  an  objective 
approach  to  public  pollclea— i«  a  significant 
develcpment. 

Unquestionably  the  present  labor  laws  are 
not  contributing  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes,  as  had  been  hoped.  Even  the  urge 
of  wartime  necessity  has  not  abolished  sUUtes. 
Friction  which  Is  piling  up  Indicates  that  the 
moment  war  with  Japan  Is  ended  there  wUl 
be  an  unprecedented  era  of  labor  suife. 

To  tacUe  this  problem  now  U  the  highest 
r«sponsibUlty  of  statesmanship.  Fortunately 
there  U  a  reeoRnltlon  on  the  part  of  labor 
toaders  as  well  as  of  management  that  Gov- 
ernment control  and  regulation  of  labor  re- 
lations is  likely  to  be  widened  if  strikes  per- 
stat  and  industrial  bitterness  beglrus  to  tie  up 
the  Nation  s  peacetime  effort  to  reeonsuuct 
our  national  economy. 

Kzrnaa  snw  likss  clamp 

The  desire  to  remove  Government  from  the 
realm  of  control  and  to  put  management  and 
labor  In  greater  possession  of  power  to  settle 
thair  own  disputes  Is  recognized  on  aU  sides 
as  basic.  Neither  management  nor  labor  has 
enjoyed  the  clamp  which  has  been  placed 
upon  them  through  wartime  needs  by  the 
War  Labor  Board.  A  system  wherein  the  Gov- 
ernment decides  Issues  that  should  be  left  to 
collective  bargaining  can  only  resxilt  In  "buck 
pasBlng"  to  the  governmental  agencies  and 
then  strikes  in  protest  against  Government 
awards.  The  record  of  the  last  2  years  shows 
that  many  a  strike  has  been  called  in  defiance 
of  a  War  Labor  Board  order  where  the  man- 
sgtment  had  already  agreed  or  showed  a 
tendency  to  make  the  necessary  concessions. 
Thla  has  b«en  true  psurticularly  In  Govern- 
ment contracts,  where  the  employer  shrugged 
bis  shoulders  and  said  In  effect  that  he  would 
grant  the  pay  raise  if  the  Oovemment  wanted 
to  foot  the  bill. 

Tli«r«  obviously  muit  be  a  change  in  the 
whole  picture  when  peace  comes,  and  because 
the  subject  is  so  complex  It  is  eminently  de- 
^r«hi»  that  pimtieas  toward  a  solution  be 
made  right  away.  Hence  the  Hatch- Ball - 
Burton  bill  is  a  starter  toward  a  general  dis- 
cussion. 


One  thing  will  become  dear  tn  the  debate. 
It  U  that  the  Wagner  labor  reUtlons  Uw. 
while  m  need  of  some  clarification.  wlU  not 
te  repealed  and  will  not  be  nullified.  The 
Tight  of  collective  bargaining  has  tjecome 
imbedded  In  the  Americ^i  system  of  law  and 
Industrial  relations.  T^ere  are  aome  em- 
ployers who  would  repeal  that  law  tomor- 
row if  they  could,  but  t^iey  are  much  fewer 
in  number  than  when  the  act  was  first 
passed  In  1935. 

Today  the  attitude  of  ledtistry  Is  that  while 
the  Wagner  law  safeguirda  labOT's  right  to 
bargain.  It  Immunizes  thjt  labor  organizations 
from  any  necessity  of  tbargfilning  In  good 
faith  and  permits  abusefc  of  power  over  the 
employees,  especially  in  Iclosed  shops  and  in 
other  compul3ory  union  zatlon  schemes. 

wo   HASTT    ACTION   SEIN 

Congress  will  not  act  too  hastily  on  these 
matters  but  it  is  signifkant  that  the  subject 
has  been  brought  up  for  action.  In  the 
Roosevelt  admlnlstratio  a  much  IH-wUl  was 
engendered  by  the  tact;»  of  labor  partisans 
In  forcing  congressional  committees  to 
squelch  all  amendments.  This  meant  that 
wide  discretionary  powers  were  left  with 
Government  agencies.  In  peacetime,  Gov- 
ernment control  of  labo'  unions  is  a  step  to- 
ward fascism.  Labor  l»ulers  would  be  ill- 
advised  a  resist  attem  its  now  being  made 
to  broaden  present  labpr  statutes  so  as  to 
make  them  balanced  ar^d  impartial.  In  the 
end  the  cause  of  collective  bargaining  will 
be  strengthened  thereby .  No  law  which  per- 
mits a  monopoly  to  anj  group  can  stand  up 
very  long  against  public  opinion. 

Apparently  the  rivalry  between  the  CIO 
and  AFL  has  come  to  stay,  and  hence  the 
employer  would  not  hive  to  suffer  because 
of  Jurisdictional  dlfputis  between  these  two 
organizations.  There  ar ;  other  problems  that 
need  attention  such  ai  the  prevention  of 
strikes  where  electric  1  ghts,  streetcars,  and 
other  public  utilities  ire  concerned.  The 
public  Interest  supersedes  the  right  of  em- 
ployers and  unions  in  fcuch  instances.  The 
Railway  Mediation  Act  lurnlshcs  an  excellent 
model  for  legislation  in  that  field. 

But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  three 
prominent  Senators.  aftfT  having  given  many 
months  of  study,  have  j  brought  out  a  plan. 
There  will  be  other  plan*.  It's  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  trend  toward  a  restoration  of  collective 
bargaining. 


[From  the  Washington 
iNunsraiAL 
(By  Mark 
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Post  of  June  25,  1945  \ 
*ZACK  Bill 
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In  the  Senate  last  week  was  Introduced  a 
new.  over -all  labor -relitlons  bill.  It  Is  de- 
algned  to  modify  and  c  ordinate  most  of  the 
existing  Federal  laws  <  e.^llng  with  labor  re- 
lations, and  supersede ;  many  of  the  present 
agenciea — in  short,  a  ccjmprehensive  bill  cov- 
ering all  phases  of  labtlr  relations.  That  the 
measure  Is  Important  ik  shown  by  the  inter- 
est it  instantly  aroused.  That  it  is  impartial 
is  suggested  by  the  reix>rds  of  the  sponsors, 
three  Senators,  commmly  regarded  as  lib- 
eral— Democratic  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico:  Be- 
publicaos  Ball,  of  Mini  lesota,  and  Bueton,  of 
Ohio. 

For  understanding  tt  e  details  of  this  meas- 
ure there  will  be  oppor  ;unity  in  Senate  hear- 
ings and  the  public  d  scusslon  that  has  al- 
ready begtin.  Ben  eat  1  all  lies  a  necessity 
from  which  the  bUl  iprings.  This  is  siig- 
gested  by  two  sent^nc  is  in  the  plea  for  the 
bill  made  by  Senator  IUll: 

"There  is  scant  cha  ice  that  managers  of 
smaller  enterprises  wil  risk  much  expansion 
in  the  recoversion  period.  The  uncertainty 
of  Federal  policy  In  this  vital  field  or  the  laci 
of  any  clear  policy,  makes  it  impossible  for 
any  employer  today  to  do  his  postwar  plan- 
ning with  any  degree  df  assurance  that  labor 
relations  are  on  any  kJ  nd  of  a  stable  and  en- 
during basis." 


Therein  lies  the  bearing  of  this  bill  on  the 
future  economic  pattern  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  committed  to  going  ahead  on  the 
basis  of  private  ownership  of  Industry.  The 
policy  of  private  ownership  Is  specifically 
written  Into  statutes  dealing  with  reconver- 
sion and  looking  to  the  future.  It  Is  the 
policy  of  President  Truman.  It  is  the  policy 
of  Congress.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  two 
great  political  parties.  It  is  the  policy  of 
all  the  national  labor  organizations,  except 
as  regards  negligible  minorities  within  some 
of  them.  This  country  Is  committed  to  pri- 
vate ownership  so  firmly  that  no  other  system 
has  a  serious  bearing. 

We  not  only  approve  the  system  of  privately 
owned  business,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  pro- 
mote it.  especlaUy  small  business.  Several 
statutes  recently  passed  contained  sf)eclflc 
provisions  for  help  to  small  business,  and  for 
aid.  including  financial  assistance  by  the 
Government  to  men,  especially  veterans,  who 
wish  to  set  up  small  businesses. 

But.  all  this  encouragement  will  not  help 
unless  men  actually  wish  to  set  up  businesses. 
The  wish  Is  strong  in  many  men.  but  to  pru- 
dent men  there  Is  an  arresting  bought.  It 
can  be  expressed  In  a  question.  Would  a 
prudent  man.  having  savings  enough  to  set 
up  a  business,  thus  risk  his  savings,  having  In 
mind  not  only  the  ordinary  hazards  to  suc- 
cess, but  those  which  Senator  Ball  points 
out,  the  ones  Inherent  In  labor  relations  as 
thev  now  are? 

The  principal  labor  relations  law  now  on 
the  books,  the  Wagner  Act,  was  enacted  in  a 
spirit  of  resentment  against  practices  unfair 
to  labor  which,  preceding  1935,  have  been 
carried  on  In  some  areas  of  Industry.  This 
spirit  characterized  not  so  much  the  bill  itself 
as  the  enforcement  of  It.  And  the  spirit  was 
Increased  by  opposition  to  enforcement 
which  arose  In  some  areas  of  Industry. 
Throughout,  President  Roosevelt  supported 
the  labor  organizations  and  their  leaders. 
Presently  the  power  acquired  by  the  latter 
went  even  beyond  what  President  Roosevelt 
had  contemplated  or  approved.  Roosevelt 
told  John  L.  Lewis,  then  head  of  CIO,  that 
neither  he  nor  Congress  would  authorize  the 
closed  shop,  but  Lewis  got  the  closed  Fhcp. 
Roosevelt  said  that  strikes  by  organizations 
of  employees  of  local  government  were  not 
permissible,  but  such  strikes  took  place. 

Even  before  the  power  of  labor  became  ex- 
treme, there  was  doubt  whether  private  in- 
dustry could  function  successfully  under 
these  conditions  of  labor  relations.  A  busi- 
ness recovery  that  had  got  under  way  stopped 
about  the  same  time  that  sit-down  strikes 
were  practiced  by  labor  unions.  The  sitdown 
strikes  and  the  concern  they  engendered  may 
not  have  been  the  sole  cause.  In  any  event 
business  recovery  was  halted  until  It  was 
stimulated  by  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
preparedness  arid  war.  This  abnormal  stimu- 
lation Is  about  to  end.  Whether  In  normal 
times  the  s%'8tem  of  privately  owned  business 
can  survive  in  the  present  status  of  labor  rela- 
tions Is  a  real  question,  and  one  with  far- 
reaching  Implications. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  mem- 
orandum in  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  equal-rights  amendment  prepared 


by  Marvin  Harrison,  attorney,  Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

BT  WAT  CO*  INTBODncnOM 

If  the  equal-rights  amendment,  so-called, 
is  to  be  fairly  understood  and  Bdequately 
analyzed,  one  must  begin  with  the  griev- 
ances which  It  attempts  to  deal  with,  and 
which  Its  ardent  proponente  hope  and  expect 
to  solve. 

It  Is  ohvlous  that  these  grievances  must  Tie 
very  real  and  very  bitter  to  have  excited  the 
Immense  enth«sta.siB  of  the  women  who  have 
been  fighting  for  an  equal-rights  amend- 
ment for  more  than  20  years. 

Yet.  neither  Indignation  nor  enthusiasm 
are  likely  to  be  safe  or  adequate  guides  for 
such  a  far-reaching  step  as  this  Constitu- 
tional amendment  proposes. 

Our  Constitution  should  not  be  «mend'.>d 
for  trivial  reasons  nor  without  great  concexn 
over  the  final  results  cf  ttoe  proposed  amend- 
ment.    It  is  submitted  that  any  thoughtftil 
consideration  will  show  that  the  actual  gains 
from   the   equal-rights    amendment  will   be 
small— very  small,  but  that  the  evils  resulting 
frcMn  its  adoption  wiU  be  extremely  serious. 
The  grievances  tchieh  tmderlie  the  demand 
for  the  anendyfient 
The  advocates  of  the  equal -rights  amend- 
ment point  out  with  tireless  reiteration  that 
the  laws  of  many  States  discriminate  In  some 
matters  quite  unfairly  against  women. 
Undoubtedly  this  Is  true. 
Tet  when  the  list  of  these  alleged  discrimi- 
nations Is  examined  it  Is  ohvlcus  that  most 
of  them  are  pretty  trivial.    At  any  rate  they 
are  certainly  trivial  compared  with  the  major 
and    basic    dlscrlmlnatlonB    which    prevailed 
until  comparatively  recent  times  ind  under 
which  women  In  general  had  very  few  Inde- 
pendent clvli  rights,  and  married  women  had 
almobt  none  at  all. 

In  other  words  most  of  the  Job  of  giving 
women  equal  rights  under  the  law  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished;  and  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  finish  up  a  few  tag -ends  of  the 
business. 

For  example,  there  are  States  In  which 
women  may  not  sit  as  jurors.  There  are 
others  In  which  married  women  suffer  some 
discriminations  in  the  right  to  own  or  convey 
or  mortgage  property,  and  to  possess  their 
own  earnings;  and  still  others  (a  very  few)  in 
which  women  are  not  eligible  to  hold  some 
public  offices  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

And  yet,  when  all  of  this  has  been  said,  it 
Is  extremely  doubtful  11  these  discriminations 
wtoich  are  written  in  the  law,  unfair  as  they 
undoubtedly  are.  are  the  source  of  more  than 
a  very  small  part  of  the  bitterness  or  the 
Indignant  enthusiasm  which  underlies  the 
campaign  for  the  equal-rights  amendment. 
The  real  source  of  that  bitterness  and  that 
enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  in  ttoe  discrimi- 
nations which  exist  by  custom  and  conven- 
tion and  prejudice  hi  the  professions  and  In 
the  sciences  and  In  the  world  of  business 
and  Industry. 

These  discrlmliMitlons  based  on  custom  and 
prejudice  are  not  trivial  at  all.  They  are  very 
real.  They  are  vast  and  far-reaching. 
Indeed,  they  Invade  almost  every  field  of 
activity  In  which  women  work. 

In  many  branches  of  industry  women  re- 
ceive milch  less  pay  for  exacUy  the  same 
work  than  men. 

In  many  public -sciKXil  systems,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  a  woman  teacher  to 
receive  the  same  consideration  for  advance- 
ment to  the  responsibility  of  principal  as  a 
man. 

In  most  hospitals  a  woman  physician  or 
surgeon  finds  It  almost  impossible  to  secure 
apjjolntraent  as  an  intern,  or  as  a  resident, 
or  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  no  matter  how 
competent  her  training  or  how  brilliant  her 
achievements. 

These  are  the  kind  of  dlrcTimlnatlons 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  operate  almost 
everywhere  egalnst  equality  lor  women,  and 
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It  Is  these  discrtmlnBtlo&s  which  haw  caused 
many  of  them  to  say  taupaUently,  bitterly. 
and  even  bellieereatly.  "Let  us  make  an  end 
of  all  this  outrageously  unfair  dlscrtminatlan . 
Let  us  aaMOd  the  Oonstltution  and  odoc  and 
for  all  have  equality  between  the  sexes  written 
Into  the  basic  law  of  the  land." 

Every  thoughtful  and  liberal-minded  per- 
son must  sympathize  with  the  determination 
to  end  these  dlscrtmlnationa.  and  to  do  it  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

But  will  the  proposed  amendment  do  tlie 
Job? 

The  short  answer,  we  think.  Is  obviously 
"no";  and  this  wUl  be  made  perfectly  appar- 
ent by  dividing  It  Into  two  parts. 

(a)  What  the  amendment  will  not  accom- 
plish. 

(b)  What  It  win  accompli  A. 

It  Is  certain  that  It  will  not  affect  at  all  the 
serious  discriminations  which  are  the  real 
grievances  of  women  In  modern  life.  These 
depend  upon  social  customs  and  prejudices 
and  cannot  be.  and  win  not  be,  affected  in  the 
sllphtest  by  the  proposed  amendment. 

It  will— probably— do  the  Job  so  far  as 
ending  the  few  trivial  discriminations  which 
are  still  written  In  the  law.  One  can  only 
say  ••probably"  for  reasons  that  will  be  out- 
lined below. 

But  It  will  also— with  certainty— have  the 
further  and  outrageous  result  of  wiping  off 
the  statute  books  all  of  the  laws  for  the  spe-, 
cial  protection  of  women. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  Is  an  ex- 
cellent Illustration  of  the  classic  Chinese 
fable  of  burning  down  the  hotise — a  very 
large  and  fine  old  house — to  roast  a  pig — and 
a  very  small  one  at  that. 

What  doea  the  mm^ndment  propose? 
At  the  outset  It  Is  Important  to  examine 
carefully  the  exact  taoguage  of  the  proposed 
amendment.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  SUte  on  aoccwnt  of  ssx, 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  enforoe  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation." 

"Equality"  is,  of  course,  a  word  to  conjure 
with.  It  Is  one  of  our  sacred  words,  and 
everybody  Is  for  It.  Just  as  everybody  Is  for 
freedom,  and  for  democracy,  and  for  liberty. 
But  «hat  does  It  mean  In  this  first 
sentence? 

"Equality  of  rights  imder  the  law  *a11  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  •  •  •  on  account 
of  sex." 

First  of  all.  it  only  guarantees  "equality  of 
rights  uiKler  the  law." 

That  does  not  mean  that  any  employer 
mi28t  hire  women  if  he  wishes  men. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  he  must  pay  women 
equally  with  men  for  the  same  work. 

Private  and  charitable  hospitals  can  and 
win  continue  to  discriminate  against  women 
physicians  )u»t  as  ttoey  do  now. 

All  that  is  guarantees  Is  "equality"  'ninder 
the  law." 

What  does  that  mean? 
That  mearwi— plainly  enough— that  women 
cannot  l>e  "denied  '  an  "equality  of  rights  • 
with  men  under  any  "law"  becatise  of  their 
-sex.- 

Bnt  If  that  ts  true.  It  must  mean  also  that 
men  cannot  be  "denied"  an  "equality  of 
rights"  with  women  under  any  law  b«a\ise 
of  their  sex. 

To  put  It  another  way,  men  cannot  have 
any  rights  under  the  law  which  women  do 
not  receive,  and  women  cannot  have  any 
rights  under  the  law  which  men  do  not  re- 
ceive. 

Or,  to  put  It  still  more  bluntly.  It  means 
that  the  law  can  make  no  distinction  what- 
ever between  men  and  women. 

No  act  of  Congress,  no  act  of  a  State  leg- 
islature, no  ordinance  of  any  city,  can  make 


any  dlsthictloo— not  even  the  small 
tween  men  and  women. 

Stated  in  that  blunt,  baM 
pirtposed  amenrtiaent  sounds 
mnrt  atsurd.  Azkd  yet  that,  we  Mibmlt 
ezacUy  what  it  says  and  esactly  wliat 
maans. 

"Equality  of  righu  undw  the  law. 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 


be- 
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tt 
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Ttiere  is  no  ambiguity  there. 

A  man  cannot  tiave  any  Itgal  rJght  that  a 
iTGSBan  does  not  have, 

A  wfanan  cannot  have  any  legal  rifht  that 
a  man  doea  not  have. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  many  sromen  have 
thoujrht  of  the  proposed  equal-rlchu  aaaend- 
ment  as  merdv  excluding  and  protUbltlug 
dtscrlminationb  ajralnst  women.  But  it  will 
also  by  equal  logic  exclude  and  prohibit  di«- 
crimlnatloiw  In  favor  of  women. 

This  brings  us  to  the  major  quastiou  of 

this  brief: 

1.  The  proposed  amendment  will  not  ac- 
complish the  results  which  are  chiefly  de- 
aired  bv  lU  proponcuU. 

a.  It  will  produce  interminable  confualon 
azKl  uncertainty  in  the  Uw. 

3  It  will  wipe  off  the  statute  books  all 
laws  which  now  give  special  protecUon  to 
women,  and  make  any  provision  for  their 
protection  in  the  future  exuemely  difficult 
if  not  entirely  Impoaaible. 
I.  thx  pbopossd  kuanaacKt  wnx  not  aooom- 

ruam   thb    awtrLTS    which    aas    chbtlt 

Dxsaaa  wr  rrs  rmtwotaam 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  this  pmpnmA 
amendment  will  not  accomplUh  the  results 
which  its  proponents  chlefty  desire. 

If  It  should  be  adopted,  that  would  not 
mean  that  any  employer  could  t)e  reqi'lrert 
to  hire  women.  If  hl»  prejudices  dictated  the 
emptoyment  of  men.  ^^ 

Nor  would  it  mean  that  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  such  women  as  were  hired,  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

The  major,  basic  discriminations  which  are 
based  upon  custom  and  prejudice  would  not 
be  affected  In  the  least.  ^^ 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  wotild  not 
bring  advancement  to  any  waman  teacher, 
nor  clients  to  any  woman  lawyer,  nor  hoe- 
plUl  appointments  or  patients  to  any  woman 
physician. 

The  young  women  who  are  employed  in 
schools  or  In  Industrial  or  buslnesa  oftcea 
would  continue  to  see  themselves  tiypassed 
when  promotions  and  advancement  were 
made,  by  thehr  associates  who  happen  to  be 

men. 

That  does  not  mean  that  solutlnm*  should 
not  be  or  cannot  be  fotmd  agslnst  the  dis- 
criminatory prRCtlce  of  unequal  pay  for  equal 

work. 

What  It  does  mean  Is  that  the  problem 
must  be  tacMed  as  a  separate  proWera.  to 
be  solved  In  Its  own  separate  way. 

In  a  few  States  definite  progress  has  al- 
ready been  made.  This  progress— real  prog- 
ress— has  been  made  In  the  only  way  real 
progress  can  ever  be  made,  and  that  Is  by 
the  devising  of  a  particular  remedy  for  a  par- 
ticular evil. 

Accordingly  laws  have  been  enacted  by  sev- 
eral States  which  attempt  to  enforce  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  Such 
laws  have  been  passed  In  the  States  of  Michi- 
gan. Washington.  Illinois.  Montana,  and  New 
Tort:  and  under  the  provisions  of  Oeperal 
Order  No.  16.  the  War  Labor  Board  has  also 
tried  to  enforce  «ach  an  enlightened  pcrilcy. 

This,  we  repeat,  is  the  method  which  has 
always  prodoced  resolts — a  particular  remedy 
for  a  particular  evil.  Or  as  sometimes  stated, 
a  separate  wn  for  a  aeparate  HI. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  persons  who  are 
Impatient  and  who  resent  the  diflJctdty  and 
the  delay  In  laefa  ptouedure. 

They  want  a  .  _ 

panacea— tbat  will  aolvt  aB 
at  one  gulp. 
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And  lo  they  have  deviaed  a  constitutional 
amendment  panacea  which  they  hope  will 
cxire  all  of  the  discriminations  under  which 
women  suffer.     A  quick,  painless  panacea. 

But  like  all  the  rest  of  the  quack  nostrums 
It  will  not  only  not  cvire  the  patient's  com- 
plainU  but  will  result  In  new  and  disturbing 
complications  of  Its  own  creation. 

Perhaps  this  criticism  should  be  modified 
by  adding  that  although  It  wUl  not— most 
emphatically  It  will  not — cure  the  deep- 
•eated  and  widespread  discriminations 
against  women  In  biislness  and  In  Industry 
and  In  the  professions.  It  will  (probably) 
end  the  trivial  discriminations  against  them 
which  are  still  written  In  the  law. 

The  reason  why  this  must  be  stated  only 
as  a  probability  Is  because  of  the  vagueness 
and  ambiguity  In  the  Uingiiage  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  In  the  matter  in 
which  It  Is  left  to  the  States  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  Its  enforcement. 

This  matter  will  be  discussed  somewhat 
further  In  the  next  major  heading  but  It  Is 
enough  to  point  out  here  that  It  cannot  be 
assumed  with  confidence  that  the  proposed 
amendment  will  Immediately  wipe  out  even 
those  few  existing  discriminations  which 
are  still  written  m  the  law. 

For  example,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  cite  more  frequently  than  any 
other  the  discrimination  under  which 
women  are  denied  the  right  to  serve  as  Jurors 
In  a  number  of  States. 

Will   this   amendment   automatically  give 
women  the  rmht  to  serve  as  Jurors? 
Perhaps,  yes. 
Probably,  yes. 

But  not  certainly.  And  that  Is  true  be- 
cause service  as  a  Juror  Is  frequently  stated 
as  a  duty  of  a  citizen,  and  not  as  a  right. 
No  person  has  the  right  to  be  a  Juror.  It  U 
the  public  rather  which  has  the  right  to 
require  that  service  of  him.  And  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  t*iat  some  of  the  States  will 
Interpret  the  duty  of  Jury  service  as  a  matter 
outside  of  the   rights  under  the  law 

We  curht  not  to  overlook  that  fact  that 
the  fourteenth  amendment  had  a  blanket 
provision  for  equality  of  rights.  It  provided 
(inter  allai  "'nor  shall  any  State  deny  to 
any  person  within  Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." 

That  broad  and  apparently  all-lncluslve 
language  was  held  to  be  ineffective  to  give 
women  the  vote  or  to  guarantee  them  the 
•^Ighf  to  Jury  service,  etc. 

Obviously  women  were  "persons."  Yet 
women  did  not  secure  the  vote  merely  by 
giiaranteelng  them  "the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  " 

Will  they  get  the  right  of  Jury  service 
merely  by  guaranteeing  them  "equality  of 
rights  under  the  law?" 

There  Is  no  certainty  of  such  a  result. 
No  one  can  be  sure  that  women  will  be 
called  for  Jury  duty  In  every  State  merely 
because  we  write  In  the  Constitution  a  guar- 
antee of  •equality  of  rights  under  the  law." 
The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
rarious  States  of  the  Union  are  rapidly  taking 
care  of  this  matter  of  Jury  service  for  women 
by  separate  Slate  action 

For  exj^mple.  l)etween  the  adoption  of  the 
nineteenth  amendment  in  1920  and  1938.  26 
Spates  admitted  women  to  Jury  service.  In 
the  next  6  years  seven  more  S:ate«  were  added 
to  that  lUt. 

Women  cast  substantlaUy  one-half  of  the 
votes  .n  every  State. 

They  are.  therefore,  armgd  with  tremendous 
political  power 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  this  power  Is  ample 
to  bring  to  an  early  end  the  discrimination 
regarding  Jury  service  or  any  other  dlacrlml- 
nation  which  U  still  written  In  the  law  of 
any  Sute  If  the  women  of  that  State  are 
•ertously  and  sincerely  concerned  about  It? 

Surely  the  process  of  eliminating  the  triv- 
ial tag  ends  of  historic  discriminations  In 
the  law  can  be  finished  without  the  necessity 
of   constitutional   amendment — an    amend- 
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ment  which  wUl  be  totall] ' 
the  discriminations  of  p^Judlce 
which  are  the  things 
women  in  modem  life 

n.  THE  PHOPOSID  AMENB^IENT  WILL  PKODtJCE 
DTTERMINABIJ:  CONFUSION  AND  UNCERTAINTY 
IN  THI  LAW 

We  have  pointed  out  iibove  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  appea:  s  to  say — and  to  say 
plainly — that  there  canrot  be  any  discrimi- 
nation against  women  nor  any  discrimination 
in  their  favor,  and  that,  n  short,  the  law  can 
make  no  distinction  whi  itever.  not  even  the 
smallest,  between  men  and  women. 

As  against  this  prepoterous  restilt,  some 
of  its  proponents  assert  '  hat  the  amendment 
is  only  aimed  at  the  guaranteeing  of  an 
equality  of  rights;  and  t  lat  such  an  equality 
of  rights  will  not  prev(  nt  the  law  making 
necessary  and  sensible  distinctions  between 
men  and  women. 

This  claim  flies  stralgl  it  In  the  face  of  the 
plain  language  of  the  pi  oposed  amendment. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  assume,  arguendo,  that 
It  is  sound. 

What  Is  our  situation  then? 

Worse — If  possible — ttan  before. 

That  Is  true  fcr  the  rea  son  that  we  will  then 
be  faced  with  the  most  hopelessly  confused 
situation  Imaginable. 

Whatever    else     It    iray    accomplish     the 
amendment  can  be  guannteed  to  make  many 
•  lawsuits  grow  where  onl?^  few  grew  before! 

Surely  It  Is  obvious  taat  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  a  a  drawn  as  to  avoid 
all  possible  uncertainty  regarding  the  mean- 
ing of  its  terms. 

The  equal  rights  ami  ndment  Is  so  badly 
drawn  that  It  will  wit  i  absolute  certainty 
provoke  endless  confuslc  n  and  endless  litiga- 
tion. 

This  confusion  and  uncertainty  results 
from  two  things: 

(a)  Tiie  phrase  "equal  ty  of  rights";  and 

(b)  The  provision  thj  t  "Congress  and  the 
several  States  shall  havs  power  within  their 
respective  Jurisdiction/  to  enforce  this 
article." 

What  is  meant  by  "equality  of  rights"? 

Undoubtedly  the  propi  ments  of  this  consti- 
tutional amendment  assumed  that  this 
phrase  means  merely  th  it  women  shall  have 
equal  rights  with  men. 

But  what  dlstinctlcn — If  any— will  be 
created  between  duties  and  obligations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  rights  or  privileges  on  the 
other? 

We  have  already  poll  ted  out  the  possible 
results  of  this  ambiguU  y  as  It  relates  to  the 
question  of  Jury  service 

Is  jury  service  a  right  —or  Is  it  a  duty? 

And  If  It  Is  a  duty  rati  er  than  a  right  would 
the  amendment  guarar  tee  It  for  women  on 
equal  terms  with  men? 

There  are  many  oth  fr  troublesome  fields 
In  which  this  question  )f  the  distinction  be- 
tween duties  and  rights  must  Inevitably  arise. 
Is  military  service  a  dv  tv — or  a  right?  Ob- 
viouslv  if  It  shou'd  be  construed  as  a  right 
then  the  law  could  make  no  distinction  what- 
ever In  creating  an  amy  between  men  and 
women.  This  would  m<  an  that  women  would 
not  merely  be  eligible  1  ur  ancillary  dutlea  as 
they  are  now  In  the  WAVES.  WAGS,  and 
SPARS,  etc..  but  would  be  equally  compelled 
with  men  to  accept  rcgi  Jar  routine  service  In 
the  armed  forces.  Not  only  would  they  have 
equality  of  rtghu  to  carry  a  gun  and  a 
bayonet,  but  equality  o  r  rtghU  to  carry  a  80- 
pound  pack  on  long  m  uxhea. 

If  this  distinction  siould  be  accepted  by 
the  ccurts  that  the  aiiendment  only  guar- 
antees rlghU  and  has  :io  relation  to  duties. 
It  Is  obvious  that  every  new  law  involving  the 
rights  or  dutlea  of  either  men  or  women 
would  have  to  run  a  gi  ntlet  of  Interminable 
litigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  It  was 
Inside  or  outside  of  the  constitutional  limits. 

Even  If  the  law  was  so  written  as  to  deal 
with  the  duties  of  one  sex.  would  It  not  In- 


volve reciprocal  rights  of  the  other?  How 
could  any  law  which  Involved  distinctions  be- 
tween men  and  women  escape  attack  as  being 
a  violation  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment? 

This  would  be  true  not  only  for  the  acts  of 
Congress  but  would  be  equally  true  for  the 
acts  of  State  legislatures  and  the  ordinances 
of  every  city  council. 

The  joint  jurisdiction  in  Congress  and  the 
several  States 
The  confusion  which  Is  Inherent  In  the 
phase  "equality  of  rights"  is  much  worse  con- 
founded by  the  strange  language  employed 
in  the  second  paragraph  that  "Congress  and 
the  several  States  shall  have  power  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation." 

What  is  meant  by  "their  respective  Juris- 
dictions"? 

Does  this  language  mean  that  within  each 
separate  State  Its  own  State  action  would  be 
final? 

And  how  and  when  and  where  would  Con- 
gress act  within  Ite  "Jurisdiction"? 

Could  an  act  of  Congress  override  the  act 
of  a  separate  State  with  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  local  or  only  State- wide  concern? 

To  be  specific,  could  Congress  require  that 
the  grounds  for  divorce  should  be  equal  and 
reciprocal  as  between  men  and  women  If  the 
State  legislature  decided  otherwise? 

Could  an  act  of  Congress  override  a  State 
law  which  declined  to  compel  married  women 
to  serve  as  Jurors? 

These  illustrations  which  could  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  serve  to  point  up  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  lawyers  and  legislators  and 
Judges  are  sure  to  disagree  and  disagree 
widely  as  to  what  Is  meant  by  the  words 
"equality  of  rights";  and  to  disagree  also 
as  to  the  legal  significance  of  the  phrase 
giving  to  "Congress  and  the  several  States" 
the  power  t^  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  "within  their  respective  Juris- 
dictions." 

We  submit  that  It  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  write  into  the  Constitution  any 
provision  which  would  create  more  doubt 
and  confusion  both  in  legislatures  and  courts 
than  will  result  from  the  few  words  and 
phrases  of  this  "equal  rights"  amendment. 
Surely  this  Is  not  the  way  of  progress,  to 
place  within  the  basic  law  of  our  land  an 
amendment  which  Is  so  vague,  so  confusing, 
so  badly  drawn,  that  it  will  Infallibly  result 
in  grave  uncertainties,  endless  disputes,  and 
Interminable  litigation. 


Federal  Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
appearing  on  March  25.  1945,  in  the 
Denver  Post: 

FSOCKAL    BURKACCKACT    USCS   TaX    DOLLAkS    TO 

Evx  CoNTsoL  or  Statk  and  Local  Oovuu«- 

MENT8 

Hundred!  of  millions  of  tax  dollars, 
•({ueeaed  out  of  the  American  people,  are 
being  used  annually  by  their  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  buy  control  of  their  State  and 
local  governments  and  concentrate  authority 
over  everything  and  everybody  In  the  Waah- 
Ington.  D.  C  .  arsenal  of  bureaucracy. 

A  survey  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments shows  that  Federal  sutMldles  to  State* 
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alone  increased  from  $5,400,000  In  1915  to 
eleven  and  seven-tenths  millions  in  1919, 
Jumped  to  one  hundred  thirteen  and  slx- 
tenths  millions  in  1925,  and  then  skyrocketed 
to  five  hundred  sixty-four  and  eight-tenths 
millions  in  1937  and  eight  hundred  fourteen 
and  nine-tenths  millions  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1943. 

And  this  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  In 
addition  to  these  Federal  subsidies,  the  sur- 
vey discloses  that  "other  Federal  expenditures 
within  States  (such  as.  payments  for  unem- 
ployment relief,  agricultural  adjustment, 
emergency  public  works,  etc.)  have  Increasad 
to  a  point  where  they  exceed  the  amounts 
which  are  chaiuieled  through  States  as 
grants-in-aid." 

COLORADO     GOT     FirTEEN     MILLIONS     IN     UNITED 
STATES   SUBSIDIES   IN    1*4  3 

Federal  dollars  carry  with  them  Federal 
control.  As  Colorado,  for  example,  becomes 
more  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  for  the  financing  of  State  and  local 
operations,  It  also  t>ecomes  subject  to  the  dic- 
tation of  Federal  ofl5clals  and  bureaucrats 
and  the  seat  of  government  passes  from  the 
State  capltol  In  Denver,  the  courthouses 
and  city  halls  and  school  boards  In  the 
counties,  to  Constitution  Avenue  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1943  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  survey  shows  Colorado 
received  a  total  of  $14,772,000  In  Federal  sub- 
sidles.  These  Included  t2,535.CO0  of  Federal 
aid  for  highways,  $9,752,000  for  public-welfare 
expenditures.  $1.2£6.000  for  national  defense, 
$311,000  fcr  schools,  $204  000  for  pubhc 
health,  $196,000  fcr  the  employment  security 
administration,  $323,000  for  agriculture,  and 
$65,000  for  other  hand-outs. 

The  Council  of  State  Gkrvemments,  In  Its 
study  of  the  Federal  subsidy  sj-stem,  found 
that  "some  confusion  exists  with  respect  to 
the  actual  amount  of  aid  received  by  the  sev- 
eral States  from  the  Federal  Government." 
It  pointed  out  that  there  Is  a  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. On  Federal  grants-in-aid,  for  example, 
the  Treasury  Department  says  the  Federal 
Government  paid  out  In  the  fiscal  year  of 
1943,  $600.978  242:  the  Census  Bureau  Rays  It 
paid  out  $814,900,000;  and  the  Budget  Biu-eau 
says  the  amount  was  $1,091,204,701.  The  rea- 
son for  thess  variations,  the  report  states. 
Is  that  "each  figure  is  based  on  a  somewhat 
different  reporting  method."  Among  the 
Federal  payments  to  the  BUtes  In  the  fiscal 
y«ar  of  1943,  In  addition  to  the  so-called 
grants-in-aid,  were  some  In-Ueu-of-taxes  on 
federally  owned  land  and  other  property.  In 
this  connection,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments called  attention  to  a  recent  report 
of  the  House  Public  Lands  Committee,  of 
which  Congressman  Petkeson  of  Florida  Is 
chairman,  stating: 

"The  United  States  Government  today  is 
the  greatest  owner  of  real  estate  In  the 
United  State*.  More  than  24  percent  of  the 
land  area  In  continental  United  States  is 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government  and  Its 
various  agencies.  When  we  Include  the  Terri- 
tories In  this  figure,  the  Federal  Government 
owns  36  percent  of  the  land  area. 

"No  one  government  agency  has  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  ownership  of  all  federally 
owned  lands  and  in  order  to  &nd  out  the 
correct  ownership  of  publicly  owned  land 
It  Is  necessary  to  go  various  places.  Even  in 
a  department  having  several  bureniu  otten- 
timw  the  records  are  scattered  through  these 
various  bureaus.  There  are  conflicts  be- 
tween departments  In  some  Instance*  and 
*v«n  conflict*  between  bureaus  vltbln  the 
same   department. 

"The  Federal  Government  and  Its  various 
bureaus  now  own  or  control  parks,  (orssts, 
Indian  reservations,  cattle  dnvewaya,  graa- 
Ing  areas,  public  domain,  mineral  land*, 
recreational  areas.  cemeteries.  cXMtom 
houses,  post  offices,  housing  projects,  vege- 
table and  fruit  processing  plauU,  nxirserles. 


electrical  plants,  mines,  oil  properties,  war 
factories  of  various  kinds,  shipyards,  docks, 
wharfs,  lakes,  dams,  power  sites,  waterfront 
properties,  hotels,  and  hospitals." 

In  fact,  the  Federal  Government  owns 
so  much  and  so  many  different  kinds  of 
property  that  nobody  seems  to  know  exactly 
how  much  it  does  own. 

The  study  made  by  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  covers  regular  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  States,  Federal  revenue  shared  with 
State  and  county  In  lieu  of  ta-xes;  emer- 
gency grants  and  expenditures  of  an 
emergency  nature  for  relief,  recovery  and 
war  activity  selected  additional  Federal  ex- 
penditures within  States,  such  as  operation 
of  public  employment  offices  during  the  war, 
old-age  and  survivors'  benefits.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration expenditures,  airport  develop- 
ment program:  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control,  and  war  supply  contracts. 


The  San  Frandsco  Giarter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1945 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Independ- 
ent Voters  of  Illinois  at  Orchestra  Hall.  • 
Chicago,  Friday  evening.  June  29,  1945. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pr»nted  in  the  Ricoto. 
as  follows: 

You  are  here  because  you  have  covenanted 
with  the  living  and  the  dead  that  war  shall 
not  again  come  to  curse  your  loved  ones. 
At  last  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  pay 
the  price  of  war  have  sworn  to  have  peace. 
Fifty  nations,  Tuesday  of  this  week,  signed 
in  San  Francisco  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  its  significance  the  greatest  doc- 
ument In  human  history.  In  the  presence 
of  our  President  the  signatures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  were  af- 
fixed. With  that  signing  was  given  the  moral 
commitment  of  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Uixited  States  that  we  would 
ratify  that  charter  conceived  upon  our  own 
soil,  born  out  of  the  suffering  of  all  those 
who  have  fought  and  worked  through  two 
wars,  fathered  by  two  of  the  bravest  soldiers 
of  democracy  of  all  time,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Tbls  great  Charter  was  not  bom  like  Venus, 
full  grown  out  at  an  ocean  wave.  It  is  the 
It  has  been  long  in  the  making.  It  has  been 
carefully,  painstakingly,  and  prayerfUly 
carved  out.  It  represenU  compromise,  tol- 
erance, and  reciprocal  confidence  and  trust 
among  nations.  It  U  both  a  dream  and  the 
anvil  upon  which  dreams  are  beaten  into 
moving  reality.  It  comprehend*  th*  whole 
order  of  the  earth  aiul  the  whole  reach  and 
•cope  of  man's  life. 

The  eyes  of  the  NaUon.  of  the  world,  of 
the  woimded,  of  thosa  stUl  fighting  and  dy- 
ing In  tbs  war  against  Japan,  the  cyee  ot 
tho**  who  look  upoii  u*  from  th*  morld 
above  are  now  focused  on  th*  Sanat*  of  the 
United  SUtee.  The  8*naU  can  not,  must 
not  and  shaU  not  faU  mankind.  The  Sennte 
can'  not,  must  not.  shall  not  b*  th*  cruel 
cro*s  upon  which  shall  b*  oruclflad  another 
generation  of  guUtless  men  and  women. 

We  cannot  but  expand  with  pride  in  Uie 
accomplishment  of  aU  thoae  who  have  played 
their  part  in  the  oottSUBinatlon  of  this  char- 
ter. President  Roosevelt,  who  called  this 
great  conference,  who  named  our  able  and  bi- 


partisan delegation;  President  Truntan,  who 
commissioned  it  to  new  life  and  gave  It  new 
impetus;  all  the  members  of  our  dele|Stion 
and  of  other  delegations;  and  untold  num- 
bers of  others,  nameless  to  fame,  who  gave 
themselves  to  it:  these  will  always  be  hon- 
ored In  the  everlasting  memory  of  history 
and  In  the  warm  heart  of  the  world. 

Here  truly  was  democracy  functioning  st 
Its  best.  In  San  Francisco,  significantly 
chosen  as  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  golden 
future  of  peace,  gathered  50  nations  of  many 
lands,  languages,  colors,  cultures,  and  creeds. 
Picture  in  your  minds  eye  the  variety  of 
peoples  which  met  In  San  Francisco  to  weld 
a  new  unity.  There  was  no  distinction  In 
this  great  labor,  as  t.here  has  been  none  in 
this  great  war,  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  creed. 
There  Is  but  one  reservation  In  our  Joy. 
that  Is,  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  could  not 
have  lived  to  see  how  truly  and  greatly  he  had 
wrought.  Tet,  he  knew  that  we  were  going 
to  have  this  happy  day.  Only  a  few  evenings 
ago  a  friend  told  me  that  3  weeks  before  his 
•death  he  talked  to  the  President.  He  had 
looked  fresh  and  buoyant,  so  much  so  that 
my  friend  remarked  npon  It.  The  President 
replied.  "I  feel  better  than  1  have  felt  in  a 
long  time,  for  a  great  load  hee  been  lifted 
from  my  heart— I  now  know  we  are  going  to 
win  the  peace."  He  knew  then,  he  knows 
now,  that  we  have  won  the  peace. 

This  great  charter  was  not  bom  like  Vemw, 
ful  grown  out  of  an  ocean  wave.  It  is  the 
crowning  achievement  of  centuries  of  the 
slow  and  painful  development  of  a  great  idea. 
Down  through  the  ages  one  tees  the  steady 
growth  of  the  concept  of  peace  and  Justice 
on  the  earth.  In  the  city-states  of  ancient 
Greece,  even  before  Rome  t>ecame  great,  there 
•vcre  organizations  to  keep  the  peace.  Again 
through  the  Middle  Age*,  scholars  and  states- 
men of  the  church  sought  to  establish  among 
nations  and  peoples  that  accord  and  coopera- 
tion which  would  keep  the  peace  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  all.  And  again  In  the  JeweUed 
cities  erf  the  Italian  Renaissance  that  Ideal 
was  renewed. 

In  modern  times  we  have  seen  this  dream 
of  an  organlaatlon  of  nations  gain  greater 
and  greater  force.  At  Westphalia  in  1648.  st 
Utrecht  In  1713.  at  Alx-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  at 
Vienna  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  at 
Parts  in  1850  and  at  Beilln  in  1878  and  1885, 
the  nations  of  Europe,  In  so-called  congresses, 
tried  to  set  up  the  machinery  for  cewperatlon 
to  prevent  war  and  to  maintain  peace. 

In  1809  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world 
assembled  at  The  Hague  to  conaider  dis- 
armament and  the  euhaUtutloa  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation  tor  war,  A  second  Hague 
conference  devoted  to  the  same  obJecUves 
met  m  1937.  A  third  was  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  First  World  W.ir. 

We  In  this  country  can  take  a  Just  pride  In 
our  own  forerunners  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

On  May  6,  1910,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  speak- 
ing before  the  Nobel  committee  In  Norway, 
cried  out  fetf  "the  establishment  of  some  sort 
of  international  police  force  and  power  com- 
petent and  wUling  to  prevent  violence  as  be- 
tween nations."  The  United  States  Congress 
added  Its  voice  of  approval,  for  in  June  of 
1910  the  Congress  ado[>ted  a  public  resoluUon 
establishing  a  oommlailon  of  five  members  to 
consider  the  expedience  of  constituting  th* 
combined  navies  of  the  world  into  an  inter- 
natloaal  force  for  the  preservation  at  uni- 
versal peace. 

Th*  world  knows  th^t  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
on*  of  the  principal  propheU  of  prare.  for 
It  wa*  he  who  fathered  the  League  of  Nation* 
st  the  Paris  Peace  Ocnference  after  the  last 
war.  Ttut  league  fsUed  doubly.  It  failed 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  it 
faUed  to  prevent  World  Wnr  II  But  it  was 
the  highest  point  humanity  had  ever  reached 
In  organizing  nations  against  wnr  and  in 
promoting  the  welfare  erf  the  world.  Alto- 
gether, 66  nations  were  member*  ot  that 
League,  even  U  we  were  not.    It  wa*  bou**d 
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In  B  great  edince.  ths  spacloua  elegance  of 
which  even  today  attests  what  that  League 
might  have  been,  had  Its  high  purposes  been 
kept  and  had  governments,  who  are  the 
makers  of  war.  given  It  their  support.  It  did 
step  some  wars  and  even  yet  there  are  living 
•igiM  of  Its  great  accompUsliments.  In  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and  in 
other  league  functions  which  stUl  survive. 

But.  the  League  died  as  the  keeper  of  the 
peace,  and  World  War  3  followed  after,  to 
wreck  the  earth,  to  drench  It  In  blood,  to 
squander  Its  riches,  and  to  Inflici  upon  it 
the   unspeakable   horror   of   needless   death. 
As  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be.  provided. 
Frar.klln  D.  Rcosevelt.  the  spiritual  heir  of 
Woodrow  v;ilson.  was  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  this  war.    He  tried  to  stop  it  peace- 
fiUly,  but  nothing  save  greater  force  could 
stop  the  determined  dictators  who  were  bent 
only  upon  war  and  conquest.    But  President 
RooMvelt  knew  when  the  seeds  of  that  war 
were   sown    and   he   knew    where    they    had 
grown.    He  must  have  prayed  that  he  might 
be  the  gardener  of  the  world  who  would  up- 
root once  and  for  all  the  poisonous  weeds 
that  grew  from  that  sowing. 

We  see.  therefore,  the  President  starting, 
beiore  we  entered  the  war.  the  foundation 
of  this  great  charter  we  now  have.  You  will 
remen.ber  hew  the  world  was  thrilled  In 
August  of  1941  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  born  In  tlie  Western  Hem- 
isphere. Not  »  month  after  the  dagger  of 
war  was  at  last  driven  In  our  backs,  the 
United  NattonB  was  born,  on  New  Years  Day 
1M2.  in  our  White  House.  President  Roose- 
velt and  Churchill  gave  it  that  name.  Twen- 
ty-su  nations  subscribed  to  It,  and  cove- 
nanted with  one  another  to  wage  a  cnmmon . 
war  against  a  common  enemy  and  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
charter. 

But  this  was  only  a  start.  In  the  midst 
of  war,  the  United  Nations  began  working 
together  for  peace.  You  will  remember  the 
Conference  of  44  nations  which,  at  Hot 
Springs  in  June  1»43.  aet  up  an  international 
food  organltatlon.  And  the  conference  at 
Atlantic  City  In  November  1943  at  which 
44  nations  set  up  an  International  relief  and 
rehablliutlon  organlatlon 

You  will  remember  Bretton  Woods  where 
Jn  July  1944.  44  nations  put  together  a  plan 
for  an  International  bank  and  an  interna- 
^.^onal  fund  to  itablUte  the  currencies  of  the 
World.  You  have  not  forgotten  that  here  In 
your  own  great  city  of  Chicago.  53  nations 
met  m  November  1944  in  a  momentous  in- 
ternational air  conference  to  regulate  air 
commerce  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
All  these  conferences  were  laying  a  firm 
foundation  of  international  cooperation,  es- 
^tabllahing  the  pattern  of  united  Interna- 
tional agreement  and  action. 

A  few  months  before  the  Air  Conference,  in 
August  1944.  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union.  China,  the  United  States 
met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  In  Washington,  and 
carved  out  the  rough  outlines  of  a  mighty 
political  Charter  for  the  future  international 
peace  and  security. 

Then.  In  the  truly  democratic  way.  that 
charter  was  made  known  to  the  world.  Dis- 
cussion and  criticism  were  Invited  so  that 
for  months  the  opinion  of  mankind  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  Its  perfections  and 
Its  Imperfections.  Finally,  this  great  con- 
gress of  the  nations  was  called  to  meet  in 
San  Francisco  to  perfect  that  charter. 

President  Roosevelt  chose  a  great  delega- 
tion, bipartisan  In  character  and  completely 
united  In  lU  desire  to  achieve  the  purposea 
lor  which  It  was  called.  And.  \inllke  the  se- 
cret conclaves  of  diplomats  In  the  past  his- 
tory of  mankind,  the  public  was  Invited  In 
•  representative  capacity.  The  official  Amer- 
ican delegation  was  aided  and  cotinseled  by 
bundreda  of  organizations  and  indlvldtials. 


tie 


houis 


Ec  en. 


reflecting  a  cross-section 
zenry  of  the  Nation. 

Our  delegation  went  to 
termined  to  work  out  a 
world  unity  with  delegations 
nations  there  present. 
men  of  the  Fig  Five  and 
Five,   through   long 
through  meeting   alter 
after  committee,  crisis  after 
momentous  battle. 

No  one  man.  no  one  ndtlon 
sponslblllty  for  the  grea 
resulted.     Mr.    Molotov 
Lord  Halifax  and  Mr. 
Senator  Connally,  Senator 
the  other  members  of 
tlon.  as  representatives  ol 
CJ\rrled    most    of    the    br^ 
against  the  Nazi  hordes. 
good   win   worked   togetller 
desired  end,  unity  in  peac » 
unity  In  war     The  toleipnce 
Ingness  to   compromise 
la.-ge  part  responsible  for 
Charter. 

Mr  Paul  Boncour,  of  Fiance 
Ington  Koo,  of  China,  odled 
their  Ideas  and  the  war  nth 
for  peace.     General  Smuis 
and   Mr.   Evatt.  of  Australia 
others  of  equal  merit,  bi  ought 
ing  their   fine  Ideals  an  I 
port  for  the  rights  of  sma  1 
pate  fully  in  the  proceai 
tcrnatlonal     organlzatloji 
Nations. 

Finally,  with   the  woHd 
proval   and   congratulat|)ns 
was  iubscrlbed   to  In 
Tuesday  Inst — a  date  which 
stone  m  human  history, 
shall   not  have  died  in 
States  Senate  now  does 

In  the  preamble  of 
found  the  ranking  purpfwe 
tlon.    Let  me  read  It  to 


of  the  private  cltl- 
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from  the  other 
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thelr  strong  sup- 
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"FaxAMi  iLa 
■'We  the  peoples  of  <he  United  Nations, 
determined  to  save  sui^eedlng  generations 
from  the  scourRe  of  wari  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind: and  I 

"To  reafBrm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person.  In  the  equil  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  Urge  and  small;  and 

"To  establish  condltlotis  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  respect  for  law  And  the  pledged  word 
can  be  maintained;  anc^ 

"To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  In  larter  freedom;  and  for 
these  ends 

"To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In 
peace  as  good  neighbors;  and 

"To  unite  oxir  strength  to  naalntaln  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  by  the  accept- 
ance of  principles  anci  the  Institution  of 
methods  to  Insure  that  firmed  force  shall  not 
be  used,  save  In  the  corAmon  Intt'rest;  and 

"To  employ  International  means  for  the 
economic  and  social  ad\fincement;  of  all  peo- 
ples, have  resolved  to  I  combine  our  efforts 
to  accomplish  these  alias. 

"Accordingly,  our  respective  governments, 


assembled  In  the  city 
have  exhibited  their 
>e  in  go<xl   and  due 


through  representatives 

of  San  Francisco,  who 

full  powers  found   to 

form,  have  agreed  to  tie  present  charter  of 

the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby  establish 

an  International  organ  zation  to   be  known 

as  the  United  Nations." 

The  cynics,  the  disillusioned,  the  poor  In 
spirit  still  choose  to  sneer  at  the  words  I 
have  Just  read,  and  at  i  he  Ideas  those  words 
express.  They  choose  o  l>elleve  that  these 
ideas  are  merely  a  false- face  behind  which 
the  specter  of  power  kjIKIcs  continues  to 
grimace.     They  choose 


to  disbelieve  in  the 


possibility  of  lasting  peace  and  International 
unity.  Specifically,  they  choose  to  promote 
as  best  they  can  with  the  weapons  of  slander 
and  slur  the  notion  that  we  cannot  maintain 
our  war-born  unity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  gave  up  much.  Just  as  it 
got  much.  In  the  San  Francisco  Charter.  So 
did  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
France,  and  China,  and  all  the  other  nations 
who  signed  that  great  document.  Russia  has 
agreed,  as  we  have  agreed  and  as  all  the 
United  Nations  have  agreed,  to  renounce  war 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  and  to 
act  together  with  other  countries  to  main- 
tain International  security.  It  will  continue 
to  do  so.  No  nation  which  has  lost  so  much 
and  suffered  so  much  from  war  as  has  Russia 
can  want  more  war.  The  only  people  who 
want  war  are  those  who  still  believe  that  they 
can  gain  personal  benefit  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  people  of  the  world  In  combat.  And 
they  shall  not  prevail.  The  unity  that  has 
been  forged  In  the  Inferno  of  the  greatest 
conflict  the  world  has  ever  known  la  a  unity 
which  no  petty,  self-seeking,  and  fascist- 
minded  minority  In  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try can  undermine. 

The  charter  which  has  been  born  from  thl» 
unity  Is  not  only  high  In  its  Ideals.  It  Is  prac- 
tical In  the  machinery  It  has  established  for 
putting  those  Ideals  Into  effect.  It  has  out- 
lined an  organization  through  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  may  act  to  preserve  peace, 
maintain  International  aecurlty.  and  Improv* 
the  living  standards  of  all  people. 

The  organs  through  which  thla  organiza- 
tion shall  function  are  a  general  assembly, 
a  security  council,  an  economic  and  social 
council,  an  international  court  of  Justice,  a 
trusteeship  council,  and  a  secreUrlat. 

The  general  assembly  will  be  the  world 
forum.  In  It  each  member  nation  shall  have 
one  vote.  It  will  be  a  meeting  place  where 
men  may  give  exprMtlon  to  the  hopes  and 
feart  of  the  peoplM  of  the  world. 

The  Security  Council,  composed  of  11  mem« 
bers  of  which  5— Orcat  Britain.  Russia.  China. 
France,  and  the  United  States — shall  be  per- 
manent members,  is  the  executive  body, 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  or- 
ganisation and  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  the  world— If  necestary.  by 
force. 

Tlie  economic  and  social  council,  composed 
of  18  member  nations  elected  by  the  general 
assembly.  Is  new.  This  council  shall  be  the 
agency  through  which  the  organization  will 
promote  the  health,  prosperity,  culture,  and 
progress  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  It  la 
the  organ  through  which  nations  shall  work 
together  for  the  economic  and  social  good  of 
each  and  all. 

It  la  our  hope  that  this  great  council  shall 
largely  remove  or  mitigate  the  economlo 
causes  of  war  and,  therefore,  make  the  need 
for  force  to  keep  the  peace  ever  less. 

The  International  court  of  Justice  Is  the 
International  organization  under  the  United 
Nations  through  which  the  disputes  of  na- 
tions may  be  peacefully  settled  without  re- 
course to  war. 

Finally,  there  Is  established  a  trusteeship 
council  which  shall  be  the  guardian  of  those 
peoples  who  have  not  yet  won  their  Inde- 
pendence but  to  whom  the  nations  of  the 
world  owe  an  obligation  to  help  them  in 
gaining  their  Independence  and  maintaining 
their  security. 

There  will  be  a  permanent  staff,  a  secretar- 
iat, of  course  made  up  from  all  the  United 
Nations,  because  It  will  be  a  going  organiza- 
tion all  the  time. 

Now  this  great  Ideal  of  organizing  for  peac* 
Is  within  otir  grasp — only  the  ratification  ct 
the  Senate  stands  between  this  Charter  and 
an  effective  United  Nations  In  being;  for,  11 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ratifies  It, 
I  am  sure  no  other  nation  In  the  world  will 
faU  to  ratify  It. 
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The  Foreign  Relations  Ccmml  tee  of  the 
Senate  will  begin  hearincs  cu  the  ith  cf  July. 
We  are  resolved  that  there  will  bs  no  rcces, 
no  delay  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

There  is  every  reason  for  coifidence  In 
what  the  Senate  will  do.  l)€causB  the  over- 
whelming majority — over  90  percent — of  the 
people  want  this  Charter.  But  v^e  must  re- 
Bsmber  that  80  percent  of  the  p<x)ple  of  the 
Nation  were  for  the  League  of  Na-ions  a  gen- 
eration ago.  We  must  remember  that  there 
is  still  the  power  of  filibuster  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  Another  little  gn^up  of  will- 
ful men  could  defeat  all  that  ha^  been  done 
in  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  building 
of  this  Charter.  We  must  remember  tiiat  the 
charter  will  not  be  valid  unless  it  Is  ratified 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  That  means  It 
takes  two  Senators  for  it  for  every  one  against 
It. 

We  know  that  there  may  be  th(«e  who  will 
try  to  sabotage  the  Charter  by  lunendment 
and  reservation.  Yet  these  Senacors  are  the 
people's  Senators,  the  Senators  who  sent  the 
people's  sons  and  loved  ones  to  war.  The 
people  must  let  their  Senators  know  that 
they  are  looking  to  them  in  thli  great  mo- 
ment to  save  their  sons  and  grandsons,  their 
hvubands,  brothers,  and  fathers  ft  om  another 
war.  Every  white  cross  cries  out  to  every 
Senator  to  keep  the  faith.  Every  broken 
body,  every  disordered  mind  in  Its  angulah, 
pleatto  with  every  Senator  to  ketp  the  faith. 
All  those,  all  over  the  earth,  wlio  "sigh  for 
the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand,  the  sound  of 
a  voice  that  Is  still"  beg,  too.  (very  United 
8UtM  Senator  to  ratify  this  Charter.  Now 
U  the  time  for  the  people  to  work  and  ip 
light,  to  let  no  petty  partlsans'iip.  no  ugly 
prejudice,  no  scheming  obstructionism,  no 
vaulting  ambition,  deny  them  this  charter 
which  their  gallant  warriors,  the  r  great  lead- 
ers, have  now  put  In  their  keep  ng. 

Let  us  forge  the  Nation  into  united  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  of  Into  dependence. 
Let  Ui  secure  Its  speedy  ratlficillon  by  the 
Senate,  bring  to  heel  the  lost  evil  enemy  in 
the  Orient,  and  we  can  say  that  God  has 
blessed  us  to  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  that 
happy  day  of  which  Tennyson  dreamed— 
when 

"The  war-drum  throbb'd  no  Inngrr. 

And  the  battle-flags  wee  f  url  d 
In  the  Parliament  of  man. 

The  Federation  of  the  world. 
There  the  common  scnie  of  most 

Shall  hold  a  fretful  relm  In  nwe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  ilumbcr, 

Lapt  in  universal  law." 


Dog  Torture  Useless 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.VRKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LEMKE 

or   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday .  July  3,  19  iS 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Spealciir,  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  491,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
vivisection  of  dogs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  introduced  this  bill  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  World  War  II 
veterans,  and  others,  who  know  the  valu- 
able service  rendered  by  dogs  in  the  pres- 
ent war — people  who  beliete  that  dog 
torture  is  worthless  to  science. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  Di .  Arthur  V. 
Allen,  in  an  article  publislied  July  1. 
1945.  in  the  American  Weekly,  takes  the 
same  position.    Dr.  Allen  is  one  of  Chi- 


cago's best -known  physicians.  A  spe- 
cialist in  industrial  medicine,  he  is  a  fel- 
low of  tile  American  Association  of  In- 
dustrial Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  a 
member  of  the  Central  States  Associa- 
tion of  Industrial  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  College 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and.  from  1916 
to  1918.  was  professor  of  ophthalmology 
at  Illinois  Post-Graduate  Medical  School. 
For  the  following  26  years  he  was  chief 
surgeon  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  and  consultant  for  other  large  firms, 
including  General  Electric.  He  retired 
from  indu.strial  medicine  because  of  ill 
health  and  at  present  is  carrying  on  a 
private  practice  in  Chicago. 
"Here  is  Dr.  Allen's  article: 

Both  as  a  medical  man  and  a  human  be- 
ing I  am  opposed  to  vivisection. 

As  a  physician.  I  believe  vivisection  to  be 
wrong  In  principle.  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
right  to  create  disease  or  suffering  in  order 
to  study  It.  I  know  It  Is  not  necesaary  to 
do  so. 

Animal  experiments  have  been  going  on  for 
more  than  300  years.  If  they  were  ever  go- 
ing to  be  of  benefit  to  the  human  race,  surely 
they  should  have  proved  themselves  by  now. 
And  yet.  In  the  whole  history  of  medicine, 
you  will  find  few  major  scourges  whose  al- 
leviation or  cure  has  been  aided  by  vivi- 
section. 

The  use  of  quinine  against  malaria,  the 
conquest  of  pneumonia  by  the  sulfa  drugs, 
the  triumph  of  penicillin  over  the  germs  of 
Infection,  the  discovery  of  the  cause  and 
method  of  tranamlsslon  of  yellow  fever — 
none  of  these  achievements  owes  anything  to 
vivisection.  Neither  do  most  of  our  other 
signal  discoveries. 

As  a  human  being,  I  am  opposed  to  vivi- 
section because  It  Is  very  cruel. 

Vlvlsectlonlsts  will  tell  you  it  Is  not,  but  I 
know,  because  1  have  seen  what  takM  place 
in  their  laboratories. 

There  are  too  many  doga  suffertng  on  vivi- 
section tables.  Thousands  of  needless,  and 
even  useless,  experiments  are  being  per- 
formed on  these  helplefn  animals.  There  are 
dogs  with  tubes  in  their  stomachs,  dogs  suf- 
fering In  every  organ,  dogs  being  used  un- 
merclfxilly  to  satisfy  the  extravagant  seal  of 
the  gland  investigators. 

Such  vital  organs  as  kidneys  are  removed 
In  whole  or  in  part.  The  pnrnthjTold  8'nnd. 
governing  the  body's  calcium  mctnbr>li.«-m.  Is 
often  cut  out  with  refultant  111  effects  In 
every  organ.  Or.  again,  the  dog  Is  deprived  of 
the  pancreas,  with  the  result  that  digestion 
la  Impaired  and  diabetes  Induced. 

liost  horrible  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  ex- 
periment in  which  the  appendices  of  some 
96  dogs  were  tied  oS  and  left  to  rot  In  their 
bodies,  until  a  severe,  general  peritonitis  de- 
veloped. 

Ytu  can't  anesthetize  against  things  like 
these.  For  the  actual  operation,  yes,  but  not 
for  the  conditions  which  follow— conditions 
which  must  be  observed  for  days  or  even 
weeks  if  the  experimentalist  is  to  get  results. 
I  once  saw  a  group  of  dogs,  every  one  of 
which  had  some  part  of  the  stomach  or  Intes- 
tine lemoved  by  surgery  to  see  if  such  re- 
moval would  cause  gastric  ulcer.  Thus  mu- 
tilated, they  were  allowed  to  drag  thrcu^h 
the  remaining  weeks  or  months  of  their  mis- 
erable existence  while  doctors  observed  the 
resulU  of  their  handiwork. 

Sick,  Uembling.  thin  to  the  point  of 
emaciation,  their  suffering  eyes  pleaded  for 
someone  to  put  themr  out  of  their  misery. 
No  one,  however,  need  take  my  word  for 
the  esaentlal  cruelty  of  vivisection  or  even 
vUlt  a  laboratory.  All  he  needs  do  is  read 
current  medical  Journals.  True,  the  full 
import    of    the    experlmenU    described    in 


nearly  every  Issue  Is  obmnwd  for  the  lay- 
man by  use  of  actentiflc  terma:  but  when  this 
concealing  Ecreen  of  techrUcal  language  U 
torn  aside,  their  really  horrible  cruelty  la 
revealed  to  all. 

Tf.ke.  for  instance,  an  experiment  reported 
In  the  Illinois  liedlcal  Journal  for  Jime  1944. 
Sixteen  animals  were  used,  but,  to  be  brief. 
I  wiU  give  the  case  history  of  Just  one — a 
female  dog  weighing  184  pounds. 

After  being  given  1  gram  of  morphine  as 
an  anaesthetic,  this  dog  was  Injected  with 
160  cc  of  a  sclerosing  solution,  the  operation 
being  repealed  once  a  week  for  7  weeks. 

That  all  sound?  very  Innocent,  doemt  It? 
To  a  dcctor.  however,  it  can  mean  Just  one 
thing,  killing  by  Inches,  because  a  "ecleroe- 
Ing  solution"  is  one  which  burns  and  de- 
stroys tissue.  Imagine,  then,  what  happens 
when  such  stuff  is  pumped  directly  into  the 
veins. 

Little  by  little,  the  blocd.  one  of  the  body^ 
most  vital  substances,  is  destroyed.  If  you 
know  anything  about  tlie  symptoms  of  a 
severe  anemia — the  terrific  pounding  head- 
aches, the  dizziness,  the  air  hunger,  the 
labctring  breathing,  the  palpitation  of  the 
heart — you  know  something  of  what  this 
dog  suffered,  and  you  would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  read  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
port that  after  the  seventh  "treatment"  the 
poor  beast  was  found  dead,  bleeding  from 
nose  and  mouth. 

Medical  Journals  are  full  of  such  cruel- 
ties— dogs  whoee  eye*  have  been  all  but 
burned  out  by  injertloni  of  strong  acid:  dog* 
which  have  had  virulent  pus  Injected  Into 
the  eyeball  for  the  purpose  of  ceusing  In- 
fection and  swelling  In  that  most  sensitive 
spot:  dogs  subjected  to  constant  Injections  of 
Ice  water  In  the  ear  for  34  to  se  hours. 

If  these  things  are  not  cruel,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  the  word  "cruel"  means. 

Worst  of  all.  such  experiments  have  a  very 
limited  value.  They  have  told  us  a  little 
about  a  lot  of  minor  conditions  and  dlseasea 
so  uncommon  that  they  rarely.  If  ever,  effect 
the  ftvernpip  man,  but  they  have  contr 
nothing  «jnoernti\g  the  dlneasrs  of 
people  are  dying  by  thousands  today- 
heart  dteeaes.  coronary  thromboeii.  apoplety. 
cancer. 

Kor  heve  moet  of  m^lcine'i  great  dle- 
ooverlee  of  the  peet  been  due  to  vivisection. 
Consider  smallpox,  for  instance.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  and  earlier,  It  was  one  of 
tlie  moet  dreaded  ailments  afflicting  human- 
kind, sweeping  over  whole  countries  in  re- 
current epidemics,  scarring  and  killing 
wherever  It  traveled. 

That  it  Is  not  the  same  kind  of  e  menace 
today  Is  due.  not  to  animal  experlroenUtion. 
but  to  the  keen  observation  of  a  hard-work- 
ing general  practitioner  In  an  Kngllnh  village. 
Dr.  Bdward  Jenner. 

Jenner  was  no  vlvlsectlonlst.  He  didn't 
waste  his  time  experimenting  on  animal*. 
He  treated  the  sick  and  studied  the  diseeae 
from  which  they  were  suffering  and  in  doing 
so  noticed  a  purallng  fact:  In  an  epidemic 
of  smallpox  everybody  seemed  to  come  down 
with  It  except  those  who  had  already  re- 
covered dtirlng  a  previous  epidemic — and  the 
milkmaids.  • 

The  first  wss  easy  to  understand.  Snutll- 
pox  built  up  Its  own  immunity.  But  how 
about  the  milkmaids?  They  hsd  never  had 
smallpox  and  yet  the  worst  outbreaks  of  tba 
disease  passed  them  by — them  and  no  one 
else.    Why? 

Seeking  the  answer  to  this  question.  Jen- 
ner discovered  that  most  mUkmaids  had 
little  sores  on  their  hands  due  to  a  mild 
disease  known  as  cowpox.  He  correctly  sur- 
mised that  the  milder  disease  contracted 
from  mUk  cows  protected  them  against  the 
deadlier  one,  which  affected  only  human 
beings. 

In  1796  he  nuide  his  first  racce»fnl  vacci- 
nation, inoculating  an  8-year-oid  \)crj  mixtx 
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■erum  from  cowpox  vesicles  on  the  bands  of  a 
milkmaid.  In  1803  some  12.000  people  were 
Inoculated  In  the  same  way  and  the  annual 
average  of  deaths  from  smallpox  fell  from 
2.018  to  622. 

That's  the  sort  of  medical  victory  you  get 
from  studying  a  disease  where  It  should  be 
studied — In  those  whom  It  attacks  and  kills. 
In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
work  of  animal  experimenters  has  produced 
ao  little  u  because  they  study  dlaeaae  In  the 
wrong  places  and  In  the  wrong  ways.  They 
study  artificially  Induced  conditions  in  the 
artificial  atmosphere  of  the  laboratory. 

Dlseaae  in  animals  and  disease  In  man  is 
never  quite  the  same.  The  final  test  of  any 
procedure  (no  matter  how  many  times  it 
hM  been  tried  in  a  laboratory  on  a  dog) 
must  be  made  on  the  human  being.  It  is 
here  that  a  disease  miut  be  observed,  and 
all  Us  vagaries,  symptoms,  complications,  and 
responses  leartied. 

Mnreover.  for  the  true  physician,  who 
knows  his  disease  thoroughly— knows  it  as  it 
aSecU  people — the  sight  of  human  suffer* 
Ing  Is  a  p^jwerful  Incentive.  Bis  pity  is  a 
fruitful  force. 

Sister  Kenny  didn't  learn  what  she  knows 
about  polio  by  infecting  dogs  and  then 
watching  them  suffer.  It  was  her  Intense 
desire  to  relieve  the  pain  of  little  children 
which  gave  birth  to  her  epoch>making  hot« 
pack  treatment  for  pcilio. 

Dr  Banting,  the  discoverer  of  insulin.  U 
another  who  got  his  idea  from  the  effect  of 
a  disease  on  human  beings. 

Reading  of  an  operation  to  remove  a  stone 
from  the  pancreatic  duct.  Banting  got  the 
idea  that  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  secrete  a 
substance  which  controls  the  sugar  metabo- 
lism of  the  body. 

In  his  first  efforts  to  extract  the  hormone 
to  which  the  thousands  of  diabetics  today 
owe  their  lives,  he  did  try  dogs  but  soon 
found  that  be  could  get  it  much  more  read- 
ily from  calves'  livers. 

Once  he  had  the  hormone,  his  chief  ex- 
periments were  done  on  a  friend  with  dia- 
betes He  proved  the  value  of  insulin 
through  treatment  of  other  diabetics  at  a 
cUnlc  be  established  at  the  Christie  Street 
Hospital  In  Toronto. 

Most  really  valuable  medical  discoveries 
which  have  not  l^een  made  from  actual  care 
and  study  of  the  sick  have  come  from  chem- 
ical laboratories. 

Two  of  the  greatest  medical  triumps  of  all 
time  are  directly  due  to  the  art  of  the  chem- 
ist and  bacteriologist — the  sulfa  drugs  and 
penicillin. 

The  first  of  these  powerful  curative  drugs 
was  discovered  in  the  chemical  labc»-atory 
of  a  German  dye  manufacttirer  and  sutjse- 
quent  developmental  work  was  done  by  Eng- 
lish chemists.  True.  In  the  early  stac;es  the 
drtigs  were  tested  on  mice  but  that  most  of 
the  facts  concerning  their  use  as  weapons 
against  disease  were  learned  by  using  them 
on  afflicted  human  beings  is  very  evident 
from  report  after  report  in  our  medical  jour- 
nals. And  that  Is  the  best  way  In  which  any- 
thing very  useful  about  them  could  have 
been  learned. 

Pen*iillln  was  discovered  in  the  laboratory 
Of  Prof.  Alexander  Fleming  at  St.  Mar^-'s 
Hospital.  London,  in  1929  Fleming  hap- 
pened upon  this  discovery  while  examining 
some  culture  plates  of  staphylococci,  or  pus 
germs.  He  noticed  a  green  mold  with  a  clear 
zone  around  It  where  no  germs  grew.  His 
curiosity  was  aroused  and  to  satisfy  It  he 
took  some  of  the  mold  and  grew  it  in  a 
broth,  later  finding  that  it  was  a  powerful 
antibacterial  agent. 

The  only  animal  experimentation  In  this 
case  was  the  trial  to  see  If  It  were  poisonous 
to  mice.  Thus,  animal  experimentation 
abould  not  receive  credit  for  this  discovery, 
moB*  particularly  as  the  discoverer  was  a 
btdoclat.  not  a  vlvisectionist. 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rto  UDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  T  IE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Juy  3,  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  i  he  annual  meeting 
of  the  Rocky  Mou.u  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  on  June  23. 
1945. 

There  being  no  ob:ect!on.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pri  ited  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  have  again  madi  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  God  helping  us,  we  have  already 
ovarthrown  the  most  evil  and  cruel  tyrnnla 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Nailtm  and 
faclam  is  being  route<  out  of  lurope  and 
the  stream  of  democri  cy  is  being  freed  of 
its  uint.  All  that  he  lish  hierarchy  which 
forced  the  curse  of  war  jpon  the  world  which 
is  left  alive  is  now  fuclng  early  and  sure 
Judgment  and  Justice.  The  German  general 
staff  which  hna  spawnel  war  for  fenerations 
is  being  utterly  stripped  of  ita  capacity  to 
plan  war  again.  Its  c:  tief  offenders  will  be 
shot  or  imprisoned  and  t  shall  be  so  scattered 
that  It  can  never  agali  make  war — Its  hor- 
rible business. 

We  have  shown  Gern  any  that  war  Is  what 
Sherman  said  it  was.  The  ruins  of  their 
cities  and  their  counttir  will  never  let  their 
own  cost  In  this  war  escape  their  sad  notice. 

But  more  than  that,  we  are  going  to  strip 
their  economic  power  to  make  war.  They 
shall  not  in  our  time  a  ;  least  have  the  heavy 
industry  with  which  al(  ne  war  can  be  waged. 
No  more  shall  the  big  K  rupp  works  and  other 
armament  plants  or  irdtistries  which  make 
the  raw  materials  of  war  stand  as  a  threat 
to  civilization  and  to  [>eace.  Germany  has 
forfeited  the  right  to  have  a  free  economy  be- 
cause she  has  used  hei  strength  to  kill  and 
malm  and  plunder  ot  ler  people  and  their 
good  earth.  If  the  (iermans  must  adapt 
themselves  to  a  limited  and  simple  economy, 
it  is  because  the  curse  af  both  God  and  man 
Is  upon  them  for  their  ilns. 

But  wc  are  not  golrg  to  stop  there.  We 
are  going  to  try  to  s  ralghten  the  twisted 
lives  and  characters  o;  the  German  people. 
The  aged,  whom  we  ca  inot  change,  we  shall 
hold  under  strict  surveillance  and  custody. 
The  young,  whose  ml  ids  are  open,  will  be 
taught  the  Golden  Rue  and  the  morality  of 
the  brotherhood  of  ma  i. 

Russia,  Britain,  Fra  3ce,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  take  any  more  chances  with  German 
international  brigandage.  We  are  going  to 
keep  pKJllcemen  on  the  Job  day  and  night. 
And  by  policennen.  I  nean  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world:  soldiers  v  ho  know  the  Germans 
and  have  seen  them  kill,  and  rape,  and 
slaughter;  who  have  s(  en  all  their  dastardly 
schemes  and  tricks  and  will  know  how  to 
guard  against  their  cff;nses. 

But  we  are  not  only  [oing  to  have  our  own 
forces  In  Germany,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
United  Nations,  an  effective  organization  of 
nations,  the  purpose  and  function  of  which 
will  be  to  keep  peace.  \o  suppress  aggression, 
and  to  stimulate  the  w  fU-belng  of  all  nations 
and  peoples.  That  United  Nations  has  been 
born  before  our  very  e]  es.  It  is  the  real  vic- 
tory for  which  so  many  have  died  and  fought. 
Our  President  will  this  very  next  week  be 
bringing  it  back  with  him  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Into  Its  msikln^  has  gone  all  the  stif- 
ferlng  and  sacrifice  of  two  wars  In  our  time. 
It  has  been  bought  v  1th  the  treasurers  of 
two  generations  and  |he  blood  and  broken 
lives  of  millions  of  mfcn,  women,  and  chil- 


dren. From  the  humblest  child,  the  lowliest 
soldier,  or  sailor,  or  marine,  or  girl  In  the 
auxiliary  forces  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States — all  have  bought  It  with  their  lives. 
It  Is  a  monument  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  whose  sacrifices  made  It  possible,  and 
the  one  with  whose  memory  It  shall  ever  be 
associated,  who  has  truly  wrought  It  Into 
reality,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

We  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  must 
not  think  of  a  recess  without  ratifying  the 
S.-in  Francisco  Charter  for  the  United  Nations, 
Not  a  day.  nor  an  hour,  must  be  wasted  In 
pressing  that  immortal  document  through 
the  Senate  so  that  President  Truman  may 
have  that  magnificent  act  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  behind  him  when  he  Joins  Stalin 
and  Churchill  In  Berlin. 

The  w<jrld  was  bitterly  disappointed  that 
the  United  States  Senate  defeated  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  will  be  skeptical  of  what  we 
do  until  we  have  ratified  the  San  Francisco 
Charter.  This  time  we  can  only  discharge 
our  debt  to  the  dead  and  keep  the  confidence 
of  our  allies  by  being  the  first  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  to  show  the 
world  that  we  are  frolnR  ^o  J*«d  in  the  making 
of  the  peace  ai  we  have  in  winning  the  great 
victory. 

Those  men  fighting  In  the  Pacific.  In  the 
Philippines,  upon  all  the  far-flung  Japanese 
battle  fronts  aro  not  going  to  have  a  recew. 
Neither  must  we  until  we  have  made  tMa 
United  Nations  a  living  thing  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Also  before  we  think  of  a  recess  we  must 
lay  another  one  of  the  pillars  of  an  effective 
peace  by  enacting  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment. Just  as  we  have  already  laid  another 
substantial  support  for  peace  and  well-being 
In  the  world  by  the  enactment  of  the  Reclp- 
r  jcal  Trade  Act. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  Is  writing  Into  law  and  into 
treaty  a  program  not  only  for  the  peace  but 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
Political  isolation  is  dead  in  America.  We 
must  see  to  It  that  economic  isolation  Is  dead 
as  well.  And  the  people  must  know  that  a 
man  who  can't  see  the  necessity  of  America 
trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  taking  a 
part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  world,  having 
a  share  in  furnishing  investment  capital  for 
world  progress  and  the  stabilization  of  world 
currencies  is  as  blind  and  dangerous  as  the 
man  who  a  little  while  ago  fought  lend-lease, 
selective  service,  and  letting  hard-pressed 
Britain  have  50  American  destroyers. 

For  we  have  learned  that  there  cannot  be 
world  peace  unless  there  is  world  prosperity. 
Only  up>on  a  stable  world  economy  can  peace 
really  be  built.  The  great  function  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  will  be  that  It 
will  not  only  have  a  police  force  to  stop  ag- 
gressors— it  will  not  only  have  the  machinery 
by  which  disputes  among  nations  may  be 
settled — but  it  -ylll  be  the  instrumentality 
through  which  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  of  the  world  may  be  raised  and  people 
everywhere  given  a  larger  share  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world. 

We  have  passed  through  difficult  day-s;  dan- 
gerous days.  We  are  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
The  dastardly  and  devilish  Jap  is  yet  to  be 
conquered  and  the  East  freed  of  the  virus 
of  his  tyranny.  The  most  colossal  Job  which 
ever  faced  any  nation  in  history  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished  in  the  defeat  of 
Japan.  Many  hearts  are  yet  to  bleed;  many 
tears  to  fall;  many  fresh,  young  lives  yet  in 
the  sparkle  of  youth  to  be  laid  upon  the  altar 
before  this  difficult  task  Is  done.  This  is  no 
time  therefore  either  to  rejoice  over  the  great 
victory  we  have  won  or  to  let  down.  To 
slacken  our  pace  now  is  to  make  more  men 
pay  with  their  lives  for  our  default. 

I  wish  we  could  spend  more  time  In  prayer 
and  less  In  pleasure  until  this  terrible  Japa- 
neee  war  Is  over  and  the  men  and  women 
fighting  it  could  come  again  out  of  the  range 
of  the  scythe  of  death. 
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We  have  difficulty  and  danger  yet  at  home, 
too.  Unemployment  is  beginning  to  stalk  the 
land.  Dislocations  In  otir  economy  are  be- 
coming pronounced.  Recovery  Is  yet  ahead 
of  us.  The  task  of  furnishing  hospitals  and 
care  to  those  who  have  fought  this  war  is 
yet  to  be  accomplished.  A  debt  of  $300,000.- 
000,000  is  to  be  serviced.  All  tie  things  we 
have  bad  to  neglect  during  the  »ar  are  to  be 
done.  We  have  yet  to  prove  that  we  can 
make  our  democracy  work  aa  giorlously  and 
victoriously  against  the  dangers  of  deprea- 
■lon  and  Insecurity  as  against  the  threat  of 
conqueat  and  tyranny. 

If  a  aoldler  after  having  fotight  through 
this  war  against  the  enemy  to  victory  comes 
home  and  finds  himself  unabie  to  support 
a  family,  to  have  a  Job.  to  it v«  In  a  decent 
house,  to  send  his  children  to  u  school  or  to 
a  hospital,  what  can  he  think  cf  the  country 
he  served  by  the  offer  of  his  lile? 

IX  a  workman  who  by  sweat  and  toll  gave 
to  the  fighting  forces  the  weapons  with  which 
they  beat  down  the  enemy  cannot  find  a 
Job  after  the  enemy  is  destro;  ed.  what  will 
he  think  about  the  country  he  U>o  served? 
If  the  farmer  who  has  fed  our  Nation  and 
the  flRhtlng  forces  and  many  of  our  allies 
by  Herculean  labor  and  toll  d<u-lng  this  war 
can  find  no  market  for  what  le  grows,  what 
reward  will  he  have  found  tor  his  part  in 
the  victory? 

If  the  buslnesRman  who  his  turned  out 
all  these  weapons  of  war  and  against  every 
obstacle  won  the  battle  of  production  Is  to 
lose  his  business,  what  will  h  j  think  he  has 
gained  for  his  sacrifice. 

We  must  not  again  let  th  J  country  fall 
into  another  depression.  W«  miut  not  let 
unemployment  sweep  like  a  gieat  blight  over 
this  land  We  must  not  let  business,  agrl- 
cultiu-e,  and  trade  sUgnate.  We  must  not 
let  the  national  Income  sub«  tantlally  drop. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  fornulate  to  meet 
this  dangerotis  period  of  reovery  ahead  of 
us  a  plan  which  will  see  that  these  things  do 
not  happen.  II  the  Government  shall  fall 
to  formulate  such  plans  in  cooperation  with 
leaders  of  business,  labor,  and  agriculture, 
the  Government  shall  have  failed  the  people. 
This  plan,  of  course,  must  te  a  democratic 
plrfh,  conceived  In  the  demo:ratic  way.  and 
executed  In  the  democratic  way,  for  we  did 
not  win  the  victory  for  derooci  acy  to  lose  It  to 
totalitarianism  here  at  home. 

But  private  enterprise,  lab-jr,  and  agricul- 
ture will  have  to  have  the  help  of  Govern- 
ment. They  cannot  carry  the  load  of  full 
employment  and  prosperity  alone.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  help  them  by  coordinating 
their  efforts,  by  furnishing  leadership,  and 
by  giving  financial  support,  either  In  the 
form  of  credits,  loans,  or  markets,  when  they 
are  required. 

We  must  see  that  agricultural  production 
Is  kept  high  so  that  the  farmers  shall  have 
markets  and  good  prices  fjad  the  hungry 
world  laall  be  fed.  If  we  have  to  sell  ^tbls 
food  to  hungry  peoples  on  long-term  credits 
or  in  return  for  trade  consitlerations  for  the 
future,  then  we  must  do  It.  If  we  let  agri- 
culture fall,  then  the  NaUon  wiU  faU.  and 
we  shall  fall  the  world. 

We  mxist  not  let  unemployment  gain  head- 
way. The  President's  recommendation  must 
be  enacted  into  law  so  that  an  unemployed 
family  shall  be  asstired  det^ent  subsistence, 
and  that  Is  at  least  $100  pet  month  (and 
it  ought  to  be  more)  for  unemployment  be- 
tween the  end  of  a  war  Job  and  a  peace  Job. 
State  unemployment  compensation  Is  not 
enough  to  meet  this  situation;  the  Federal 
Government  must  help. 

Unemployment  benefits  to  discharged  vet- 
erans must  be  raised  from  WO  per  week 
where  a  veteran  has  a  family  to  a  minimum 
of  tlOO  per  month. 

Opportunity  for  retraining  must  be  given 
the  workers  of  this  country  who  now  need 
to  learn  the  arts  of  p^ce.    It  is  prodigal 


economy  to  deny  a  man  or  woman,  boy  or 
girl  a  chance  to  learn  a  trade  ot  a  aklll  which 
will  make  them  able  not  only  to  better  them- 
selves but  their  country.  There  should  be 
set  In  motion  at  once,  therefore,  a  combined 
State  and  Federal  retraining  program  which 
will  work  with  private  Industry  to  teach  any 
person  who  wants  to  learn  to  do  a  better  Job. 
Immediately  the  Government  should  re- 
quire raises  In  wages,  when  hours  have  been 
shortened,  so  that  the  workers*  take-home 
pay  shall  not  be  dtmlnLshed.  That  la  not 
Inflationary.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  Insur- 
ance against  deflation. 

And  minimum  wi.ges  In  the  substandard 
wage  groups  should  immediately  be  raised. 
I  hope  the  Senate  shall  shortly  adopt  a 
resolution,  of  which  Senator  JoiiNtoN.  Sen- 
ator La  Follcttx.  and  I  are  th«  authors, 
fixing  any  wage,  Including  wages  received 
by  railroad  labor,  at  lees  than  U  cents  an 
hour  as  substandard  wjiges  and  permitting 
any  employer  who  Is  able  and  willing  to 
raise  wages  to  QA  cents  an  hour  to  do  so 
and  requiring  every  employer  to  do  It  who 
can. 

We  must  also  protect  women  against  being 
forced  out  of  needed  Jobs  by  discriminatory 
discharge.  I  do  not  favur  the  workman  over 
the  soldier,  the  soldier  over  the  workman; 
women  over  the  men.  or  the  men  over  women 
In  a  chance  to  work.  The  policy  of  this 
Nation  must  be  to  provide  Jobs  for  all- 
veteran,  workman,  men  and  women.  I  hope 
therefore  the  Senate  will  soon  pass  the 
women's  equal  wage  law,  giving  wonyrn  equal 
wages  for  equal  work  and  protect  them 
against  dLvrlmlnatlon  In  respect  to  employ- 
ment, of  which  Senator  Moass.  of  Oregon, 
and  I  are  the  authors. 

Business  also  should  Immediately  be  as- 
stired by  legislation  to  become  effective  r.s 
soon  as  the  war  Is  over  that  taxes  are  to  be 
reduced  so  that  business  shall  have  an  in- 
centive to  profit.  And  both  big  btisiness  and 
especially  little  business  must  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  investment  capital  so  that  they 
can  reconvert  and  expand  In  the  future. 
We  should  pass  such  tax  laws  now  so  that 
the  business  community  will  know  what 
thoy  can  count  on  as  they  Join  the  battle  to 
serve  free  enterprise  in  America  as  well  as 
democracy. 

We  should  also  now  enact  legislation  which 
will  assure  that  every  boy  and  girl  In  this 
country  shall  have  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
best  education  he  or  she  can  take  and  there 
will  be  no  Illiteracy  In  America;  no  more 
IV-F's  who  cannot  fight  for  their  country 
because  they  haven't  had  sufficient  educa- 
tion; no  more  boys  and  girls  handicapped  in 
the  battle  of  life  because  thfy  did  not  get  a 
chi.nce  to  train  themselves.  I  want  to  see  a 
State-Federal  loan  plan  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  doesn't 
have  the  money  with  which  to  go  to  school, 
college,  or  imlversity.  to  borrow  it  on  his  or 
her  own  responsibUlty  and  to  pay  It  back 
as  they  can.  We  can't  lose  money  we  put 
into  making  better  citizens. 

And  we  should  also  now  formulate  plans 
so  that  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl. 
every  child,  in  this  Nation  shall  have  access 
to  a  decent  hospital  and  to  adequate  medi- 
cal care  and  denUl  care,  and  to  pay  for  It 
on  a  monthly  basis,  unless  they  are  Indigent, 
and  if  they  are  to  get  It  from  their  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments. 

I  ctn  only  think  of  a  strong  and  virile  de- 
mocracy in  America  if  it  is  made  up  of 
healthy  and  trained  citizens. 

I  have  already  mentioned  a  few  things 
which  lie  in  our  hopes  for  the  future.  The 
Chinese  have  a  symbol  which  has  a  double 
meaning.  It  means  danger  and  opportuolty. 
We  are  not  yet  out  of  danger,  but  never  did 
we  look  uptHi  such  opportunities  as  stretch 
out  ahead  of  us  now.  The  present  is  only  a 
dark  corridor  through  which  we  wUl  pass 
into  the  most  ppcgresslve  future  the  Nation 


and  the  world  have  ever  seen.  We  now  know 
that  we  can  have  peace— that  we  can  stop 
war — if  we  will.  We  know  that  we  can  have 
a  chance  to  live  decent  Uvea  and  to  move 
with  some  satisfaction  down  Ufe's  highway. 
We  now  know  that  we  can  In  the  mam  have 
healthy  and  wholeaome  Uvea;  that  we  can 
have  a  great  and  growing  country  whoea 
magnificence  shall  grow  more  marvelous 
with  the  unfolding  mysierlrs  of  nature  and 
science.  We  now  know  that  man  can  be 
free,  not  oiily  of  tyranny  but  of  want  and 
fear.  We  know  that  our  future  i»  not  with- 
out us  but  within  us.  and  that  if  we  but  will. 
we  can  at  loi^  last  come  Into  that  inherit- 
ance which  has  been  the  dream  of  the  a  gee 
the  good  life. 


Gen.  George  C.  Mtrthall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  RKODt  laUANt) 

IN  THE  BENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATSS 
7u(*«tfOlf.  Julv  J.  1945 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcrono  an  editorial 
from  the  Providence  Sunday  Journnl  of 
July  1.  of  this  year.  The  editorial  It 
entitled  "General  Marshall." 

Mr.  President.  It  ha.««  been  very  seldom, 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Sonnte.  that  I 
have  a^ked  to  have  a  newspaper  editorial 
printed  In  the  Appfndlx  of  the  Record. 
but  this  editorial  expresses  so  well  my 
deep  personal  fcelirgs  toward  General 
Marshall  that  I  make  the  request  new. 
My  personal  and  ofBcial  relations  with 
General  Marshall  are  such  that  my  re- 
spect, and  I  may  sny  my  affection  for 
him.  have  Increased   steadily.     I   have 
found  that  he  has  an  extraordinary  com- 
prehension of  world  aflTalrs  on  th?  one 
hand  and  a  magniflclent  knowledge  of 
details  on  the  other,  and  that  his  tactical 
and  personal  ability  is  balanced  by  his 
human  sympathy  with  the  GI's  under 
him.    So  I  ask  that  the  editorial  which 
expresses  my  feelinfrs  better  than  I  can 
now  express  them  extemporaneously  may 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CFNER.U.   MARSH  ALL 

The  generals  are  coming  home  from  the 
European  war  and  are  receiving  ih^  enthusi- 
astic homage  of  the  {)eople  of  a  grateful  re- 
public. Without  a  doubt,  they  are  the  finest 
set  of  commanders  who  ever  led  AnMrlc&n 
forces  In  any  of  our  wars— efficient  masters 
ot  modem  scientific  warfare,  with  all  pos- 
■easlng  warm  htunan  qualities. 

But  there  Is  one  general  who  WhS  not  a 
battle  commander,  who  stayed  In  WjahUig- 
ton;  yet  who  U  the  heart,  soul,  and  spirit  of 
the  finest  armies  this  democracy  ever  raised. 
He  is  the  reejson  for  these  finest  armies. 
There  have  been  no  parades  for  him— he 
would  not  want  them.  There  U  no  popular 
acclaim  for  him— he  would  not  wUh  it.  Ti»e 
success  of  our  armies  on  all  fighung  fronU 
uaces  through  all  branchea  axKl  through  all 
commanders  to  him. 

We  refer  to  George  C.  Marshall.  Chief  of 
Staff.  General  of  the  /jmy,  one  of  the  greatest 
military  leaders  of  aU  tunes,  a  genuine  Dimo- 
crat,  and  a  gentlem:in.    Ihe  United  auics 
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need  not  worry  about  Its  greatness  when  It 
can  ralM  up  a  man  like  General  Marshall. 

He  conceived  with  precision  and  Imagina- 
tion the  type  of  army  the  United  States  would 
need  to  fight  In  World  War  II.  He  personally 
•elected  the  men  to  lead  It  after  rigorous 
testa  of  ability  and  character— General  Elsen- 
hower was  a  lieutenant  colonel  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  He  planned  the  specialized 
training  the  Army  should  have.  He  made  the 
decisions  upon  equipment,  emphasizing  char- 
acteristically that  It  was  better  to  save  on 
lives  than  spare  on  equipment.  He  was  the 
sure  and  honest  diplomat  who  carried  the 
needs  and  demands  of  the  Army  to  Congress 
and.  out  of  tbat  body's  respect  for  his  Judg- 
ment and  Integrity,  he  secured  the  moat  and 
the  t>est  for  the  men.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  which  plotted  the  strategy  and  then 
left  the  decisions  to  carry  it  out  with  the 
men  In  the  field. 

He  was  the  ultimate  brmlna  behind  raising 
and  mainuinlng  the  largMt  military  forc« 
m  the  htatory  of  the  country— and  not  once, 
to  the  knowledg*  of  the  public,  has  such  a 
force  or  Its  commanders  contravened  or 
•ought  to  dominate  th«  democratic  and  ctvU 
authority  That  '  o  Itself  Is  a  test  of  a  man's 
gr«*tn«n  aa  a  ^<  .ever  In  democratic  prln- 
dpMa. 

A  modcat  man.  ba  has  aaked  for  and  sought 
nothing  tor  hUnaalf— only  the  secxurlty 
throuth  victory  of  his  native  land.  W^e 
BhouM  all  fe«l  bumble  In  the  presence  of  this 
great  American. 


Edwards  Petpctnal  Calendar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OElZuATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  53  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  the  peace  conference  following 
the  present  war  to  adopt  The  Edwards 
Perpetual  Calendar. 

This  calendar  is  the  creation  of  Wil- 
lard  Eldridge  Edwards,  of  Honolulu.  T.  H. 
It  was  formally  endorsed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  its  twenty- 
second  biennial  session. 

The  resolution,  which  follows,  sets 
forth  the  advantages  of  this  calendar. 

Resolution  requesting  the  President  or 
Congress  to  propose  the  adoption  of  The  Ed- 
wards Perpetual  Calendar  by  all  nations  at 
the  peace  conference  and  to  propose  that  all 
United  Nations  now  appoint  a  national  com- 
mittee to  study  The  Edwards  Perpetual  Cal- 
endar with  a  view  toward  accepting  It  at  the 
peace  conference. 

Whereas  the  present  calendar  has  funda- 
mental defects,  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Inequality  in  the  lengths  of  the  months, 
quarters,  and  half-years. 

(a)  The  months  contain  from  28  to  31 
days: 

(b)  The  quarters  contain,  respectively,  90 
(91  In  leap  years).  91.  92.  and  92  days; 

(c>  The  first  half-year  contains  2  or  3  days 
less  than  the  second  half-year. 

2.  Lade  of  fixity  and  regularity. 

The  calendar  is  not  fixed  but  changes  every 
year.  The  year  contains  52  weeks  plus  1  odd 
day  In  visual  years  and  2  days  in  leap  years. 
In  consequence: 

(at  Bach  year  begins  and  ends  on  a  dif- 
ferent day  of  the  week  from  the  preceding 
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10.  Friday  the  thirteenth  Is  eliminated 
from  the  calendar; 

11.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  30. 
30.  31— Monday.  Wednesday.  Friday,  to  be 
able  to  compute  all  future  dates; 

12.  Several  3-day  holiday  periods  are  pro- 
vided throughout  the  year;  and 

Whereas  the  perpetual  calendar  <also 
known  as  The  Edwards  Calendar)  simplifies 
and  revises  the  calendar  scientifically  and 
permanently  with  no  more  than  2  days'  va- 
riation from  the  present  system:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  twenty-second  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be. 
and  It  Is  hereby,  respectfully  requested  and 
urged  to  propose  that  The  Edwards  Perpetual 
Calendar  be  adopted  by  all  nations  at  the 
peace  conference  and  to  propose  to  all  United 
Nations  that  they  now  appoint  a  national 
committee  to  study  The  Edwards  Perpetual 
Calendar  with  a  view  toward  Its  acceptance 
at  the  psace  conference. 

T%*  Etfir<Ttf*  rnfthMl  CWm^ir 

*N>w  Yntr's  Day  (a  dsgr  aiMit  ftan  sny  «T«>k  or 
ni<M\tb)  is  \l»  first  dav  ot  «««to  mar.  lDllonr<l  by  tbs 
aet-ds)-  e<)ual-quartcr  ucd  calwidsr  laowa  bi-low; 
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of  the  second  half-year,  an  intemational  holiday. 
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•These  2  year-days,  far  from  bein?  "blank  days,"  ara 
definitely  named  and  have  a  definite  purpose.  Con- 
sidered apart  from  any  week,  tbey  allow  Uie  f  Ifn^y  to 
b«com«  fixed  and  perpetuaL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVKS 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leave  granted  me  today  to  extend  my 

remarks  In  the  Congressional  Record,  I 

present  for  insertion  an  article  in  the 

New  York  Sun  for  Saturday.  June  30, 

1945.  by  George  E.  Sokolsky  titled  "The 

OPA"; 

These  Dats 

(By  George  B.  Sokolsky) 

Tire     OFA 

No  matter  what  politics  ultimately  does 
to  tbe  OPA.  this  much  U  dear:  The  OPA 
has  lost  the  oonfldenc*  of  enough  ot  the 
ABMTtean  psople  to  require  tbat  a  new 
agtM9  of  Government  handle  tb«  food  of 
Iba  nation.  Osngraas  might  pass  and  the 
PraiMant  might  sign  tbe  bill  extending  the 
life  of  OPA.  but  tbat  wUl  not  restore  con- 
Odenca  In  an  agency  wblcb  tba  people  are 
dally  learning  to  dtatrust.  Shortagea  not 
only  In  meat  and  sugar  but  In  articles  of 
clothing  are  Irking  a  Nation  which  has  bad 
no  other  explanation  than  that  the  black 
market  is  more  powerful  than  the  Govern- 
ment. A  people  whose  sons  have  defeated 
Hitler's  army  and  are  defeating  the  Japanese 
cannot  accept  the  Impotence  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency  at  home  with  equanimity. 

The  Hoover  amendment  is  sound  to  the 
extent  that  it  places  responsibility  for  the 
food  of  the  people  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, where  it  belongs.  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson, the  prospective  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, says  that  he  does  not  want  to  be 
a  policeman.  But  the  American  people  want 
to  eat  the  food  they  raise,  and  it  Is  the  ob- 
ligation of  Government  to  eliminate  waste. 
hoarding,  corruption,  abvise  of  authority,  and 
any  other  impediment  to  a  proper  distribu- 
tion of  food. 

Were  we  a  nation  like  England  that  had  to 
Import  much  of  its  food,  we  would  have  to 
face  the  consequences  of  geography.  Were 
we  a  nation  lilce  Germany  that  had  been 
defeated  In  war,  we  would  have  to  face  the 
consequences  of  failure.  But  we  are  the 
granary  of  the  world.  We  possess  an  enor- 
mous population  of  cattle.  We  are  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  most  of  the  human 
race.  We  dare  not  admit  that  under  our 
form  of  government  It  is  Impossible  to  de- 
vise a  system  of  distribution  of  commodities 
that  actually  exist,  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  If  this  is  an  exhibition  of 
the  ability  of  the  welfare  state.  It  Is  to  our 
advantage  to  know  now  how  Incompetent 
such  a  aUte  is  as  compared  with  the  normal 
operations  of  enterprise  unfettered  by  State 
control. 

President  Truman  has  inherited  the  OPA, 
the  WPA  and  aU  the  agencies  which  inhibit 
the  movement  of  food.  He  continues  to 
take  the  position  that  he  wUl  sustain  the 
Rooeevelt  policies.  Nevertheless,  one  of  his 
earliest  acts  of  departure  from  the  rigidities 
of  the  controUed  state  was  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who.  when 
he  takes  office.  wiU  have  expanded  powers 
over  food.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  already  Increased  those  powers.  The 
Hotise  responded  to  the  wUl  of  the  country. 
There  are  stUl  partisans  of  confusion  who. 
in  spite  o*  indisputable  evidence,  wish  to 
adhere  to  a  system  because  It  was  established 
In  an  a  Iminlstration  which  they  admired. 
Such  orthodoxy,  if  applied  to  other  measures 


by  opposite-minded  persons,  would  be  called 
reactionary. 

The  OPA  Is  unfortunate  because  It  was 
conceived  in  error  and  perpetuated  by  In- 
competence. Before  It  came  into  existence 
both  Herbert  Hoover  and  Bernard  Baruch 
advised  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  food 
as  an  over-all  propofltlon.  not  to  be  seg- 
mented Into  several  differing  and  conflicting 
agencies.  This  advice  was  rejected.  In- 
stead, under  Leon  Henderson,  a  complicated 
bureaucracy  was  erected  which  became  so 
elephantine  that,  as  much  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
liked  Henderson,  a  change  in  the  leadership 
of  that  Administration  had  to  be  made.  The 
present  Incumbent,  Chester  Bowles,  Inher- 
ited a  faulty  law,  an  incompetent  Adminis- 
tration, and  an  unfocused  program.  He  has 
not  been  able  to  save  the  situation  and  It 
has  degenerated  until  now  even  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  House  of  Representatives  rebel 
against  Its  continuance  In  its  present  form. 

The  simplest  way  is  to  turn  it  all  Into 
the  DifMrtaent  of  Agriculture.  This  Is  In 
keeplnfi  aBybow.  with  President  Truman's 
program  for  tbe  reorganisation  of  Oovam* 
ment  which  must  cone  sooner  or  later.  The 
sooner  this  change,  tbe  more  satlalactory. 


Reciprodtj  a  World  Sttrttr 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune,  Gary,  Ind. : 

UECIFKOCrrT    A    WOaLD    STAKTOI 

The  first  of  the  after-the-war  plans  has 
gone  through  Congress— the  reciprocity  tariff 
bin.  This  law  permits  the  President  to  re- 
duce tariffs  now  in  effect  50  percent  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  revival  of  trade. 
The  reciprocity  principle  has  been  In  use 
long  enough  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  Its  practicability.  It  removes 
restrictions  against  the  flow  of  goods  from 
one  country  to  another  and  thereby  helps  to 
create  an  Improved  economy. 

For  a  time  there  teemed  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  the  bill  extending  the  Reciprocity 
Act  would  be  passed.  High-tariff  advocates 
ganged  up  on  Congress,  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  merely  the  backwash  of  old  times  and 
were  brushed  aside. 

We  are  learning  from  experience  and  we 
are  refusing  to  be  led  by  slogans  which  have 
no  meaning.  The  reciprocity  measure  Is  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  new  International  or- 
der. Without  it  commerce  could  not  develop 
as  It  must  If  the  International  order  Is  to 
have  economic  health. 

Economists  are  pretty  well  agreed  that 
many  tariff  rates  have  been  raised  to  uncon- 
scionable heights  merely  to  enable  the  rais- 
ing of  prices.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to 
make  rates  reasonable  so  that  prices  of  goods 
may  be  reasonable.  Along  with  the  Bretton 
Woods  proposals,  tax  revision,  the  new  League 
of  Nations,  the  Reciprocity  Act  may  may  well 
be  a  starter  toward  world  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

There  is  no  complete  agreement  this  will 
happen.  Seme  sincere  advocates  of  high  tar- 
iffs remain.  Nevertheless  It  seems  to  be  true 
that  most  modem  businessmen  do  not  re- 
tain the  old  viewpoint.  They  have  learned 
that  American  methods  of  production  are  so 
much  more  efficient  than  those  ot  any  other 


naUon  that  the  old  argument  of  protecting 
the  wages  of  labor  has  no  substance. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  our  own  Industrial  leaders 
realized  before  this  war  how  superior  our 
methods  are  to  those  of  any  other  nation. 
But  we  have  the  proof  now  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  It  Is  widespread  We  are  on  the 
way  to  a  trial  of  low  tariffs,  possibly  very 
low  ones.  The  proof  of  their  efficacy  alone 
will  determine  future  action. 

For  these  Is  nothing  sacred  about  a  low 
tariff,  nor  a  no  tariff,  nor  a  high  one.  What 
we  want  from  tariff  rates  is  national  Income 
and  protection  for  necessary  Industries 
which  cannot  stand  alone.  But  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct national  weakness  to  raise  tariff  rates 
to  protect  vested  Interests  of  any  kind. 


UutctmI  Military  Trainiaff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYLOR 

or  N«w  ToaK 

IN  TUl  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVKS 
ntestfay.  June  29, 194S 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  a  resolution  which  has  been  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  SiCTHl  and  myself  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Whereas  It  is  proposed  to  enact  a  law  forth- 
with which  would  compel  all  physicaUy  quali- 
fied young  men  to  submit  to  1  year  of  mili- 
tary training,  away  from  home;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  citizens  at  home  and 
m  the  armed  service*  are  deeply  and  vitally 
interested  and  opportunity  for  expression  of 
opinion  should  be  afforded  them  on  this  im- 
portant issue:  and 

Whereas  the  present  war  wUl  ultimately 
end  In  victory  for  our  beloved  Nation  and  the 
urgent  need  for  the  pending  legislation  has 
not  been  clearly  stated  and  expression  by  the 
people  seems  hlghy  desirable:  Be  it 

Jle5o/i'ed.  That  upon  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  certify  to  the  governor  of  each  State, 
for  submission  to  the  voters  in  the  next 
congressional  election,  the  following  ques- 
tion: 

"Do  you  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  compel 
1  year  of  mUltary  training  for  young  men  In 
time  of  peace?    Yes No " 

I  believe  that  a  national  referendum 
is  the  most  democratic  method  yet  con- 
ceived to  decide  any  national  issue. 
Since  a  referendum  that  would  be  con- 
clusive is  not  now  possible,  the  next  best 
step,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  certifi- 
cation by  all  of  the  SUtes  to  the  people 
of  those  States  of  one  very  simple  but 
very  important  question:  Do  you  favor 
universal  military  training  during  peace- 
time for  male  citizens  between  the  siges 
of  17  and  22  years? 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  in  effect  a 
national  poll  of  public  opinion,  the  re- 
sult of  which  would  not  be  binding  on 
any  individual  or  on  any  body.  Since  the 
earliest  date  for  citizens  to  ballot  would 
be  the  spring  of  1946,  this  poll  would  have 
the  effect  of  delaying  final  decision  on 
this  momentous  question  for  at  least 
another  year.  In  that  period  public 
opinion  will  take  more  definite  shapa,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  will  have  had 
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time  to  view  the  facts  stripped  of  propa- 
ganda or  prejudice  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Perhaps  the  most  important  re- 
sult that  would  flow  from  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution  would  be  the  creation 
of  an  opportunity  for  the  members  of  our 
armed  forces  to  have  a  voice  in  the  mat> 
ter.  Certainly  their  experiences  in  the 
military  field  will  make  their  opmions  the 
more  important. 

The  only  committee  which  has  gone 
into  the  question  of  universal  military 
training  to  date  in  the  House  is  its  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Military  Policy.  This 
committee  is  very  largely  composed  of 
members  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House.  It  is  probable,  and  it  in- 
deed would  be  most  unusual  if  some  of 
these  Members  were  not  to  lean  toward 
the  opinions  of  our  high-ranking  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers,  most  of  whom 
have  already  expressed  themselves  as  be- 
ing in  favor  of  universal  military  train- 
ing. To  date,  the  committee  consider- 
ing the  subject  has  given  most  of  its 
time  to  "brass  hats."  college  professors, 
and  individuals  who  presume  to  repre- 
sent the  attitude  of  church  groups  and 
various  other  kinds  of  organizations. 
The  viewpoint  of  the  average  person  has 
not  been  adequately  presented,  and  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  will  not  be.  un- 
less he  has  the  use  of  the  ballot  to  ex- 
press that  viewpoint.  For  my  part.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  averape  person 
and  the  GI  Joes  thing  about  this  whole 
matter.  It  may  be  that  the  majority  of 
them  will  take  the  attitude  that  if  uni- 
versal military  training  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  all  it  should  be  an  all-inclusive 
consideration,  embracing  not  only  con- 
scription of  the  individual  who  has  to 
carry  the  gun,  but  also  conscription  of 
all  resources  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
however,  that  they  have  no  inclination 
to  see  any  form  of  conscription  enacted 
into  law. 

Who  can  complain,  then,  atwut  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  if  its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  find  out  what  the  people  want 
Insofar  as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 
Mail  received  by  Members  of  Congress 
indicates  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  far  from  being  unanimous  on 
the  question  of  compulsory  military 
training.  Individual  polls  have  already 
been  conducted  by  Congressmen,  but  be- 
cause of  the  cost  and  lack  of  supervision 
as  exercised  by  formal  balloting,  the  re- 
sults are  unsatisfactory.  Without  some 
form  of  plebiscite  no  Member  can  pos- 
sibly be  aware  of  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  on 
this  controversial  issue. 

Again  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  question  is  too  Important  to  be  hur- 
riedly resolvRd.  Our  national  welfare,  as 
well  as  the  welfare  of  millions  of  indi- 
vidual Americans  is  involved.  The  atti- 
tude with  which  other  nations  will  view 
our  action  is  likewise  of  imi>ortance  now. 
Time  must  l>e  given  our  people  to  coolly 
deliberate  every  phase  of  this  situation, 
and  a  medium  such  as  the  one  proposed 
by  this  resolution  should  be  made  avail- 
able in  order  that  they  may  record  their 
conclusions. 

A  national  referendum  or  poll  would 
assure  this,  and  moreover,  it  would  create 
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not  be  apparent  during  the  course  of  hostili- 
ties. While  the  fighting  is  going  on,  there  la 
no  encouragement  to  public  consideration  of 
what  win  follow  military  victory.  The  propa- 
ganda effort  concentrates  on  the  horrible 
oooaequences  of  falling  to  achieve  military 
success.  And  any  suggestion  that  the  most 
satisfactory  victory  may  quite  possibly  be 
obtained  by  negotiation  with  the  enemy  gov- 
ernment Is  likely  to  be  shouted  down.  Good 
sense,  however.  Is  often  shouted  down  in 
wartime. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned, 
the  present  war  Is  being  fought  In  two  stages. 
Unconditional  surrender  has  been  success- 
fully Imposed  on  Germany,  and  Is  as  yet  only 
projected  for  Japan.  Consequently  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  see  how  the  policy  Is  working  out 
where  It  has  been  successfully  applied.  Ex- 
amination of  the  European  picture  will  give 
some  insight  Into  the  probable  results  In 
Asia.  if.  as  and  when  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  obliterated  as  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

lliere  is.  additionally,  the  effect  of  a  policy 
of  unconditional  surrender  on  the  citizens 
of  the  government  which  demands  that  end. 
Before  a  people  can  exact  unconditional  sur- 
render from  the  enemy  they  must  them- 
selves be  prepared  to  surrender  uncondition- 
ally to  the  wartime  practices  of  their  own 
government.  The  more  arduous  the  war.  the 
greater  the  extent  of  that  domestic  sur- 
render. 

Regimentation  by  one's  own  government 
is,  of  course,  preferable  to  the  triumph  of  the 
opponent.  But  complete  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  State  Is  a  heavy  price 
to  pay  for  victory  In  a  society  based  on  the 
principle  that  government  Is  made  for  man — 
not  man  for  government.  The  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  enemy  must  bring  very  posi- 
tive advantages  for  the  victorious  people  If 
Its  gains  are  to  outweigh  the  risks  inherent 
in  the  surrender  of  liberties  at  home. 

This  latter  surrender  l<5  naturally  depicted 
as  a  transient  and  temporary  sacrifice. 
Whether  It  will  prove  so  depends  on  many 
factors  over  which  the  consoling  assurances 
of  officialdom  have  little  control.  The  men 
who  are  fighting  for  our  liberties,  however, 
are  generally  grimly  determined  that  these 
liberties  shall  not  be  lost  at  home. 

ni 

Germany  has  surrendered  unconditionally 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  all  German 
Government  has  cease i  to  exist.  The  ef- 
fort of  Admiral  Doenltz  to  form  a  regime 
which  would  survive  the  military  collapse 
might  not  have  been  successful  with  Allied 
support.  But  Its  enforced  dissolution  has 
left  Germany  without  any  government  of 
Its  own.  In  the  words  of  our  Department  of 
State; 

"By  the  declaration  made  at  Berlin  on 
June  5  the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  the  French  Republic  have  as- 
sumed supreme  authority  with  respect  to 
Germany." 

In  politics,  as  well  as  In  physics,  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum.  The  political  vacuum  ex- 
isting in  Germany,  and  in  the  adjacent  area 
which  the  German  Government  dominated, 
i'^  therefore  being  filled,  and  quickly.  The 
agency  filling  the  vacuum  most  effectively  Is 
naturally  that  victorious  government  moet 
conveniently  placed  and  best  prepared  for 
the  political  operation. 

That  agency,  obviously.  Is  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  operating  through 
Its  Ingenious  federal  formula,  giving  a  large 
degree  of  autonomy  to  satellite  socialist  re- 
publics not  yet  formally  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  so  long  as  they  meet  the  essential 
condition  of  subordination  to  the  general 
policies  of  Moscow.  To  criticize  or  con- 
demn the  Russians  for  moving  Into  the  Ger- 
man vacuimi  Is  as  idle  as  It  would  be  to 
condemn  the  wind  for  pouring  through  an 
open  window.    The  westward  movement  of 
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Ruffiia  is  at  least  as  much  Che  resalt  of  oar 
policy  at  unconditional  surrender  as  it  ts 
ai  any  iniperiah&Uc  design  on  StaUn's  part. 
Tlist  westward  movcBient  v.*!!!  absorb  all 
of  Gsmany  protxibly  permanently,  which  is 
not  garrisoned  by  effective  American.  BritMi. 
and  French  Vrmiee.  And  if  those  amues  are 
withdrawn  before  stable  goveminrnt  is  buUt 
In  the  districts  they  hold,  tbese  western  parts 
of  Germany  will  also  come  undar  Ruatian 
control,  not  becaiise  the  Kremlin  planaed  It 
ttiat  vmy.  but  sUnply  t>ecause  iMture  abhors 
a  vacuum. 

Given  similar  conditions  in  the  Tmt  East, 
precisely  the  same  outcome  must  and  shoald 
be  anticipated  there.  If  Japan  Is  battered 
Into  collapse  as  Germany  was.  the  territory 
under  Japanese  control  will  then  pass  under 
the  effective  government  of  the  neighbor 
most  competent  to  exercise  pcl*tlcal  power. 
In  pohtle-i.  as  in  phj-slcs,  a  vacuum  is  most 
readily  filled  from  a  contiguous  aj«a. 

That  China,  deficient  in  nationalist  organl- 
Mtlon  rnd  torn  t)etween  rival  political  fac- 
tions, wotild  fill  the  far  caFtem  vacutrm  is 
most  improbable.  Here  again  it  wouJd  be 
Russia,  which  borders  most  of  the  Asiatic 
mainland  under  Japanese  control,  that 
would  most  easily  move  in.  The  assurances 
of  Under  Secretary  Grew  that  Russia  has  not 
been  promHed  control  of  Korea  are  meaning- 
less. If  Japan -se  Government  in  Manchu- 
kuo  and  Korea  collapses,  somebody  will  take 
over.  It  will  not  be  the  Manchus,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  Koreans. 

Japan  is  apparently  as  yet  a  long  distance 
from  milltar  collapse.  Premier  Siraikl  sUil 
feels  It  poeslble  to  refer  publicly  to  our  tm- 
condttlonal  stirrender  policy  as  "boaEtful 
talk."  The  dreadful  toll  exacted  from  our 
troops  on  the  outpost  of  Okinawa  Is  indica- 
tion ol  the  bitterness  of  the  fighting  that  lies 
ahead  as  we  approach  the  heart  of  the  Nip- 
ponese Enrpire.  If  no  terms  are  offered  the 
Japanese,  it  ts  quite  possible  that  their 
armies  will  resist  on  the  Astatic  mainland 
even  If  all  the  home  Islands  are  laboriously 
and  bloodily  taken  over. 

But  the  destruction  of  Japan's  economy 
from  the  air  proceeds  apace,  and  if  the  even- 
tual collapse  of  enemy  resistance  of  enemy 
resistance  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Uncon- 
ditional surrender  can  be  enforced  on  Japan, 
as  on  Germany,  if  that  is  what  we  r^Uy  want 
and  are  prepared  to  face  the  consequences. 

Evaliiation  of  those  consequences  may  be 
obtained  by  watching  closely  the  results,  so 
far  as  Europe  ts  concerned,  of  the  Identical 
policy  successfully  applied  against  Germany. 
Only  2  months  have  passed  since  Germany's 
unconditional  siirrender.  It  is  too  soon  to 
pass  Judgment  with  any  sense  of  finality. 
But  It  seems  all  too  clear  that  American 
Ideals  and  political  methods  are  not  des- 
tined to  fill  a  significant  part  of  the  vacwmi 
that  was  Germany. 


tiona.  State  sovercigaty,  the  rights  of  mtnor- 
ItMB.  and  Ow  4|^ts  of  individuals,  and  the 
Negro  vote  In  «"»*««^«'  elecUoos — that  almost 
anyiMdy  vbo  is  for  or  afaiaat  tbe  legtidatlou 
can  base  kis  posltloB  on  prtnciple. 

Tec.  ttw  fact  ramalns  tbat  a  defeat  of  an 
to  coBtlnue  tiie  work  of  the 
ttet  a  ralBortty  in  Oongreas 
to  repudiate  an  organized  at- 
iB  tMs  country  to  work  toward  break- 
ing «lown  racial  and  reHgtous  prejudices,  tlie 
efleet  of  wtiicta  is  to  retard,  if  not  to  deny. 
equality  of  economic  opportiinlty  among  our 
ciMaeaa.  That  will  be  the  cardinal  pflaetple 
•■tataUahed  if  tbe  uamorlty  in  Ooa^MM  op- 
posed to  tbe  appropriation  wins. 

Itiere  are  reasooable.  wise,  and  good  men 
on  IxRh  stdaa  of  tills  ooctroversy .  The  ex- 
tremists have  nade  a  reooncUiatioo  of  views 
mere  difficult.  Establishment  of  the  FEFC 
was  a  makeshift  expedient  in  tbe  beginning 
and  In  some  cases  it  has  functioned  neither 
wisely  cor  too  well.  But  the  principle  for 
which  it  stands  is  dear  enough,  and  to  dis- 
own it  now  is  to  put  the  National  Government 
In  a  position — however  temporary  It  may  be — 
that  is  injurious  to  national  morality. 


meaxis  freedom  for  newspapers  to  do  as  they 


Anotker  Principle  al  Stake 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NIW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  2 : 

AMOTUEB  PaiVCIFLX  AT  STAKS 

During  his  filibuster  agaiast  the  FEPC 
appropriation  In  the  Seaate,  Senator  Bclbo, 
of  Mississippi,  said  he  was  fighting  for  a 
principle.  According  to  his  lights,  he  was. 
The  whole  F«PC  controversy  Is  so  tied  up  with 
other  things— local   conditions,  Vocal  tradl- 


AP  Membership  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RS»RESENTATrVES 

Tuesdan,  July  3.  19t5 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Rir- 
OKD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  writ- 
ten by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  Gary  Ind.: 

AP  ICEMBEBSHIP  CASS 

•me  Supreme  Court  has  decided  In  favor  of 
MarshaU  Field's  contention  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  cannot  refuse  to  sell  Its  news 
service  Ui  any  locality  simply  because  the 
estaMisbed  newspaper  does  not  want  eom- 
petKion.  Heretofore  any  member  has  bad 
tbe  ■»«to  power  against  the  admission  of  new 
members  in  its  territory. 

Tl»e  decision  does  not  order  tbe  AP  to  sell 
Us  service  to  every  buyer  but  merely  to  give 
up  this  one  criterion  of  membership.  It  may 
he  hard  to  determine  In  each  case  the  tsoKl 
basis  for  use  of  the  veto  but  Inssmuch  as  the 
lower  court  retains  |urlsdJctlon  in  the  case 
some  workable  plan  of  procedure  can  be  de- 
veloped. 

This  has  been  a  dJfflcult  case  to  decide 
and  there  are  good  arguments  on  both  sides. 
It  is  true  there  are  senrtces  other  than  AP 
that  ne^'spapers  may  buy.  ao  it  ts  not  essen- 
tial to  publish  AP  news.  Tet  tbe  chief 
fwoe  of  tbls  argument  lies  In  the  evening 
fleW.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  AP  morning 
aervioe  Is  supreme  sad  that  a  newspaper 
without  It  1«  handicapped. 

Altbough  the  raaKwIty  of  the  court  (tke 
case  was  decided  6  to  8)  did  not  adofit 
Justice  Frankfurter's  argument  ttoat  tbe 
bustness  of  a  newsT«per  is  affected  by  a 
public  Interest  which  Is  totally  different  from 
other  bushsesaes,  yet  that  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Kewepapers  exist  only  If  they  are 
fluceesful  buPinesBes  hi  a  flnan#al  sense 
but  theh-  fundamentsa  reason  for  being  Is 
to  perform  a  public  service. 

Unfortunately  some  newspaper  owners  do 
not  realize  tbey  are  not  in  the  peanut  busl- 
nesE.  They  conduct  the.r  newspapers  simply 
to  make  a  profit  despite  oonstdcrable  talk 
about  freedom  of  the  press  and  otb«  big 
•ouDtflng  phrases.  Furthermore,  a  lot  of 
Bewspapermen  have  talked  so  much  about 
freedom  of  tbe  press  «xat  ttocy  Imagine  it 


PreedofB  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  eoHS- 
tial  elements  of  Amertcaii  democracy.  Tbe 
ttcwspaper  to  tbe  best  and  fairest 
a  in  tbe  world,  aad  that  is  one 
democracy  is  tbe  best  in  tbe 
Nevertbeteas.  tbe  aew^»vper  is  not 
perfect  and  It  never  will  be.  but  theiw  asnmi 
to  be  no  reaaoa  to  ttUak  tba  oewqpaptrs 
of  any  other  country  will  surpass  it  in  tol»- 
seeablc  time. 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  decision  Is  a  ^tovelop- 
ment  of  the  times,  and  it  MU§gmt»  move  em- 
phasis on  public  service  and  toaa  on  tbe  proflt 
motive.  Yet  there  is  nothing  sordid  in  news- 
paper profits  unless  made  so  by  overemphasis 
by  newspaper  owners. 

Every  newspaper  man  knows  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  not  a  slogan  owned  by  news- 
papers but  Is  a  principle  to  defend  in  the 
interests  of  democracy.  Let's  drop  the  slogan 
idea  and  get  twck  to  first  prmclples.  When 
we  do  tbe  Supreme  Court  may  let  us  alone. 


Tlie  Freedom  Our  Boys  Died  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVm  L  O'KONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvjesdat.  July  S,  i9U 

Mr.  O'KONSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
day  I  receive  iett«rs  from  boys  in  service 
•fiiung  just  what  i£  it  tbey  are  asked  to 
die  for.  Tbe  following  article  will  per- 
haps answer  these  letters  better  than 
anything  I  know: 

Liberated  Poland,  as  every  other  country 
In  the  Russian  zone  of  Europe,  is  under  com- 
plete blackout.  The  only  aiewB  given  is 
heavily  censored  in  Moacow.  "We  are.  how- 
ever, able  to  give  here  a  few  uncensorcd  Items 
received  late>y  from  Poland  by  the  Polish 
Government  In  London  and  published  In  the 
Delennlk  PoIeW  (Polish  Dally). 

"Elertioneerlng:  Tlie  Pottah  CommtinlBt 
Party  is  preparing  for  elections  in  Poland  and 
Is  fighting  the  reactionaries  by  every  passible 
means.  'Reactionaries'  are  all  opponents  of 
the  Commrmists.  particularly  the  eoclallsu. 
•^t  is  reported  that  courses  In  Polish  are 
being  held  In  Russia  for  larger  numbers  of 
people  who  are  to  be  transferred  to  PollBh 
territory  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Polish  "Oommunist  Party  at  the  elerttons. 
The  date  of  the  elections  Is  to  be  kept  secret 

up  to  the  last  moment.  

-Pacification:  On  May  14  the  NKVD  (Rus- 
sian Secret  Police)  and  the  Lublin  People's 
Mllltta  began  arresting  large  numbers  of 
young  people  in  tlie  province  of  Bialystok. 
During  the  round-ups,  villages  were  sur- 
rounded by  detachments  of  IfKVD  with  ma- 
chine guns.  Anyone  trying  to  escape  was 
shot  on  the  spot. 

"IB  this  way  arrests  were  made  tn  tbe  fol- 
lowing plaoes: 

-In  the  villages  o*  Wlsniowek,  JaWonka,  and 
Uszynsliie— 2b    people. 

•m  the  villapes  of  Kolsino,  Undy  and 
Debniki-Czamowo — 1«0  people. 

Tn  tte  vUlage  of  Skareyn— 10  people,  dur- 
ing the  round-ups  it  was  said  that  a  search 
was  being  made  for  former  soldiers  of  the 
di8»»anded  home  army.  10  people  were  shot 
while  trying  to  escape. 

•The  villain  of  KainKmke.-Bory  wss  plund- 
ered and  set  on  lire:  all  the  inhabitants,  ex- 
ccpt  tiboae  wbo  managed  to  eseape,  wt« 
arrested. 

"Mass  arrests  of  tbe  peaocful  costntrytolk 
have  resulted  in  many  dlswr.cta 
exodus  to  the  woods.    Tbe  So«Mt< 
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have  therefore  begun  clearing  up  whole 
wooded  areas  with  the  help  of  the  army,  sup- 
ported by  artillery,  tanks,  and  planes.  On 
May  10.  11.  12.  and  13.  numerous  Soviet 
squadrons  of  fighters  and  bcmbers.  mostly 
of  American  types,  bombed  and  machine- 
gunned  all  the  woods  In  the  province  of 
Blalystok.  In  some  cases  using  heavy  artillery 
as  well. 

"Such  pacification  has  also  been  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  In  the  Lublin  area,  with 
particular  violence  In  the  districts  of  Wlod- 
Bwa.  Bilgoraj  and  Hrubieszow;  In  the  vicinity 
of  Wola  Wereaeczynska  in  the  Chelm  dis- 
trict, and  of  Wolka  Karska.  Wojnlakl  and 
Stedliazcze.  all  in  the  Kras-nystaw  district; 
and  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bfletki.  in  the 
Zemosc  district.  Near  Wasewo.  In  the  Ostrow 
Wazowleckl  district,  a  detachment  of  the 
NKVD  razed  a  village  to  the  ground. 

"One  night,  in  the  second  half  of  April. 
15  men  were  shot  without  trial  by  the  NKVD 
In  Siedlice.  Their  corpses  were  hung  In  pub- 
lie  places  near  the  entrances  to  the  town. 

"In  the  province  of  Cracow,  mass  round- 
ups are  Uklng  place  in  the  villages:  In  Cra- 
cow Itself  large  numbers  of  people  were  ar- 
rested  in   April.   Including  some   foreigners. 

"Reports  sent  from  Poland  in  the  middle 
of  May  speak  of  clashes  between  the  Citizens' 
Mllltla  (a  special  guard  formed  by  the  Polish 
Communist  Party)  and  tbe  Russians.  The 
Citizens'  Mllltla  refxise  to  act  against  their 
own  countrymen. 

"In  Myslenice  fighting  broke  out  between 
the  cltizers*  militia  and  the  Russian  detach- 
ment which  had  sent  them  to  carry  out  the 
paciflcatiou  of  the  district.  In  the  districts 
of  Rzeszow.  Llmanowa.  and  Mlechow  pacifi- 
cation measures  are  still  In  progress. 

"Deportations:  Former  soldiers  of  the 
home  army  who  have  either  been  caught  or 
^revealed  themselves  to  the  Russians  are  still 
"being  deported  to  the  east.  If  they  try  to 
escape  during  the  Journey  or  from  prison 
their  families  are  also  arrested  and  deported. 
The  following  batches  of  deportees  have  left 
Cracow  for  the  east:  March  23.  50  truckloads; 
March  25,  3  tralnloads;  March  27.  1  train- 
load;  March  30.  1  trainload;  AprU  1,  30  truck- 
loads. 

"Nine  hundred  women  soldiers  of  the  dis- 
banded home  army  have  been  arrested  by  the 
NKVD  In  the  German  prisoner  of  war  camp 
at  Muhlberg  on  the  Elbe  and  deported  to 
Russia. 

"Confiscations:  It  la  reported  from  various 
sources  that  large  quantities  of  machinery, 
especially  factory  plants,  are  being  sent  east- 
ward. As  far  as  the  Sllesian  foundries  are 
concerned.  300  machine  tools  were  taken  from 
the  Zgod«  foundry;  the  whole  war  production 
plant  from  the  Bolldon  foundry,  all  the  ma- 
chine tools  and  the  majority  of  technical  ma- 
chinery. Including  engines,  from  the  Batory 
foundry,  and  most  of  the  machinery  from 
the  Pilsudskl.  Zygmunt,  and  Baukowa  fotm- 
dnes.  The  armament  plant  has  t>een  re- 
moved from  the  Cegielskl  Works  In  Poznan 
and  textile  machinery  from  the  Industrial 
town  of  Bielsko. 

"The  railways  In  Poland  are  under  Rus- 
sian military  control,  and  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  railway  officials  will  b« 
held  collectively  responsible  for  their  efS- 
dent  running. 

"Mobilization:  Despite  the  end  of  war 
tn  Europe,  mobilization  Into  Zymterskl's 
Army  (the  Polish  army  under  Russian  com- 
mand) still  continues  On  May  30  posters 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  announc- 
ing the  call-up  to  the  army  of  the  follow- 
ing categories:  (1)  Men  born  between  1021 
and  1025  (five  age  groups):  (2)  reserve 
nco'a  up  to  the  nge  of  40;  (31  regular  ncCa 
up  to  the  a^e  of  45;  (4)  officers  of  the  re< 
itrve  up  to  the  age  of  45;  (5)  regular  olBcera 
up  to  the  ai(e  of  50:  (6)  specialists;  (7)  wo- 
DxciV'^kuctors,  d«*ntiau,  pbarwacists,  and 
I  vp  tu  the  at:e  ol  40, 


quan  ities 


trailing 
Roi  tow; 
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"Hitherto    conscription 
out  by  means  of 
sent  out  In  large 

"Those  wishing  to 
rected  to  military 
sla;  the  artillery  to 
Orel,  and  Kiev;  the  fle' 
signals   and   engineer^ 

"A   school   of    political 
opened  In  Lublin  to 
lltlcal  commissars  for 

"Enirlng  a  march  the 
at  Majdanek    (Chelm 
escaped    Into    the 
pitched  battle  against 
expedition,  supported 

"The  Council  of 
Polish  Government's 
appealed  to  the  Poles 
selves,  whatever  the 
Lublin  and  Soviet  deta 
the  woods  and  return 
appeal  refers  not  only 
escaped   Into  the  woods 
tlon.  but  Is  Intended  tc 
ulatlon." 


has   been   carried 
Individual  call-up  papers. 
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bpcome  cadets  are  dl- 

schools  In  Rus- 

the  air  force  to 

air  arm  to  Odessa; 

to  Vladimir. 

science    has    been 
trkln  agitators  and  po- 
!  lymlerskl's  army. 

whole  officers'  school 

4tstrlctl    revolted  and 

They    fought    a 

d  Btachments  of  a  penal 

artillery  and  tanks. 

National  Unity  and  the 

In  Poland  have 

not  to  defend  them- 

pn  ivocatlon.  against  the 

phments.  but  to  leave 

to  normal  life.     The 

to  the  men  who  have 

to  avoid  moblllza- 

calm  the  whole  pop- 


Conuessional  BVedals  of  Honor 


qP  RE^. 


EXTENSION  qP  REMARKS 

O] 

HON.  AUGUSTl  ^E  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aly  3.  1945 


in  the  Record  two 
)ngressional   Medal 


^ct.    Westmoreland 
lately,  the  one  hero 


Mr.  KELLEY  of  I  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leavf  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  includii 
citations  for  the  Ci 
of  Honor.  Both  of  tnese  winners  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  are  joung  men  from  my 
Congressional  Disti 
County.  Pa.  Unforti 
died  in  the  gallant  action  for  which  he 
has  been  honored ;  tl^e  other  fights  on  in 
the  Pacinc. 

It  is  rather  unusikl  that  two  of  the 
Nation's  highest  awirds  should  fall  to 
one  congressional  district.  Throughout 
the  country  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 170  such  awards  from  the  Army, 
and  Pennsylvania  ch  ims  19  of  them,  the 
highest  number  for  a  ny  one  State.  West- 


moreland County  ia 


young  heroes  who  hav'e  been  so  deserved 
ly    rewarded    for    Their    extraordinary 
valor. 
The  citations  folldw: 

MKDAX.    or    HONOl — POSTHtTMOtTS 

"Staff  Sgt.  Alvln  P.  Carey.  Army  serial  No. 
33031035.  Company  i:.  Thirtr -eighth  In- 
fantry. Army  of  the  United  States.  On  Au- 
gust 23.  1044.  Sergeant  Carey,  leader  of  a 
machine-gun  section,  was  advancing  with 
his  company  in  the  attack  of  the  strongly 
held  enemy  Hill  154.  near  Plougastel.  Brit- 
tany. France.  The  advance  was  held  up  when 
the  attacking  units  ^ere  pinned  down  by 
Intense  enemy  machin4-gun  fire  from  a  pill 


box  200  yards  up  the 
tlon  covering  the  right 
displaced    his    guns    to 


proud  of  her  two 


hill.     Fiom  his  posl- 

flank,  Sergeant  Carey 

an    advanced    posi- 


tion an^then,  upon  hU  own  Initiative,  armed 
himself  with  as  many  i  hand  grenades  as  he 
could  carry,  and  wlthojut  regmd  for  hi*  per- 
sonal safety,  started  al4ne  up  the  hill  toward 
the  pillbox.  CrawlitK  forward  under  Its 
withering  fire,  be  hacT  proceeded  150  yarda 
when  he  met  a  German  rifleman,  whom  he 
killed  with  hla  carbtie.  Continuing  his 
steady  forward  moven^eut  until  he  reached 
greitade-throwtng  dtaiince.  b»  hurled  hia 
grenades  at  the  plUbo^  upeninji  in  the  face 


of  an  Intense  fire  which  wounded  him  mor- 
tally. Undaunted,  he  gathered  his  strength 
and  continued  his  grenade  attack  until  one 
entered  and  exploded  within  the  pillbox, 
killing  the  occupants  and  putting  their  guns 
out  of  action.  Inspired  by  Sergeant  Carey's 
heroic  act,  the  riflemen  quickly  occupied  the 
position  and  overpowered  the  remaining 
enemy  resistance  in  the  vicinity." 

Date  of  award:    March  28,  1945. 

Born:    LycippuE.  Pa.,  Augxist  16.  1918. 

Residence  at  enlistment:  Laughlintown, 
Pa. 

Widow:  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Carey,  General  De- 
livery. Laughlintown.  Pa. 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

"Maj.  William  A.  Shomo,  0439677,  Air 
Corps.  Army  of  the  United  States.  For  con- 
spicuous gallantry  and  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
over  Luzon.  Philippine  Islands,  on  January 
11.  1045  Major  Shomo  was  lead  pilot  of  a 
flight  of  two  fighter  planes  charged  with  an 
armed  photographic  and  strafing  mission 
against  the  Aparrl  and  Laoag  airdromes. 
While  en  route  to  the  objective  he  observed 
an  enemy  twin-engine  bomber,  protected  by 
12  fighters,  flying  about  2.500  feet  above 
him  and  in  the  opposite  direction.  Although 
the  odds  were  13  to  2  Major  Shomo  Imme- 
diately ordered  an  attack.  Accompanied  by 
his  wlngman  he  closed  on  the  enemy  forma- 
tion In  a  climbing  turn  and  scored  hits  on 
the  leading  plane  of  the  third  element,  which 
exploded  in  midair.  Major  Shomo  then  at- 
tacked the  second  element  from  the  left 
side  of  the  formation  and  shot  another 
fighter  down  in  fiames.  When  the  enemy 
formed  for  counterattack  Major  Shomo  moved 
to  the  other  side  of  the  formation  and  hit  a 
third  fighter  which  exploded  and  fell.  Div- 
ing below  the  bomber  he  put  a  burst  Into 
Its  under  side  and  It  crashed  and  burned. 
Pulling  up  from  this  pass  he  encountered  a 
fifth  plane  firing  head  on  and  destroyed  It. 
He  next  dived  upon  the  first  element  and 
shot  down  the  lead  plane;  then  diving  to  300 
feet  in  pursxiit  of  another  fighter  he  caught 
it  with  his  initial  burst  and  It  crashed  In 
flames.  Dtirlng  this  action  his  wlngman  had 
shot  down  three  planes,  while  the  three  re- 
maining enemy  fighters  had  fled  into  a  cloud- 
bank  and  escaped.  Major  Shomo's  extraor- 
dinary gallantry  and  Intrepidity  In  attacking 
such  u  far  superior  force  and  destroying  seven 
enemy  aircraft  In  one  action  Is  unparalleled 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific  area." 

Date  of  award:  March  1,  1945. 

Organization:  Eighty-second  Tactical  Re- 
connaissance Squadron. 

Born:  Jeannette.  Pa.,  May  30. 1918. 

Residence  at  appointment:  Huff  Post  Ofllce, 
Pa. 


Shall  We  Have  Storm  Troopers  in  the 
United  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

OF  NOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  Members  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  all  good  Americans,  a  very  im- 
portant qaestion.  That  question  is  as 
follows:  Shall  we  have  storm  troopers 
In  the  United  States? 

By  that  question.  I  simply  intend  to 
Inquire  whether  we  shall  sit  by  idly  and 
complacently  while  there  is  pendlns  In 
the  Congresa  a  propoMl  to  create  a  bu- 


reaucratic dictatorship  with  an  army 
and  militia  to  threaten  the  American 
people.  Many  good  people  do  not  realize 
that  such  a  proposal  is  now  pending  in 
Congress  and  that  many  good  Americans 
are  unconsciously  supporting  such  un- 
American  legislation. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  proposal  to  cre- 
ate a  permanent  FEPC.  Under  sections 
4  and  10  of  the  proposed  FEFC  bill,  we 
would  create  a  bureaucratic  agency  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  select  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces,  who  are 
employees  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments, and  the  members  of  our  State 
militias,  who  are  employees  of  the  re- 
spective States. 

All  of  this  is  fully  explained  in  the 
speech  which  I  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  on 
Tuesday,  June  26.  under  the  following 
title:  "Shall  We  Lay  the  Heavy  Hand  of 
the  FEPC  Bureaucracy  Upon  Our 
Churches.  Schools,  and  Fraternal  Or- 
ders; Upon  Our  Courts.  Local  Elections, 
and  Local  Government;  Upon  Our  Mer- 
chants and  Our  Farmers?" 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so.  I  hope 
you  will  read  that  speech  in  order  that 
you  may  be  fully  aware  of  the  new  form 
of  governn.ent  which  we  are  about  to 
create  by  means  of  a  bill  which  is  dis- 
guised under  a  high-sounding  title. 


What  Unity? 


EXTENSION  OF  REI-IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Frank  C.  Waldrop: 

WHAT     "UNTTY"* 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Just  how  these  propaganda  tag-lines  get 
accepted  is  something  we'd  like  to  know  more 
about.  As.  for  instance,  this  now  widely 
circulated  label.  "Government  of  National 
Unity."  hung  on  the  lasted  Moscow  produc- 
tion for  Poland.  This  Moscow  outfit  may  be 
anything  else,  but  "national  unity"  for  Poles, 
It  is  not. 

Just  to  get  the  facts  straight  about  It  all, 
let's  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

In  1939,  Poland  had  a  set  of  boundaries,  a 
constitution  and  a  going  government.  Hit- 
ler made  demands  on  Poland  from  one  side, 
Russia  from  the  other.  The  Poles  wanted 
neither  Hitler  not  Stalin. 

So  they  made  an  Iron -clad  treaty  with  Eng- 
land and  Prance  to  the  effect  that  Poland 
would  give  up  nothing  to  any  mrnace  on  any 
side,  and  In  return  England  and  lYance  would 
give  Poland  every  possible  ml]ltai7  and  finan- 
cial weapon  of  help. 

It  was  a  case  of  "let's  you  ant;  him  fight." 
with  the  added  attraction  of  ".'I'll  not  only 
hold  your  coat,  but  help  you.  too." 

So  the  Poles  told  H  .  :r  to  go  to  hell. 
Whereupon  Hitler  signed  a  deal  with  Stalin 
tn  August  19D9.  and  the  two  of  them  within 
a  month  were  all  over  Poland. 

The  Polish  aovernment.  under  tha  pul- 
Terlzlng  of  the  Joint  Ruuo-Oer  nan  asaault. 
amingad  iUelf  into  twu  paru--oue  an  ad- 


ministration In  exile  and,  two,  an  under- 
ground party  in  Poland  itself,  always  in  con- 
tact with  the  government  In  exile. 

This  government  in  exile,  which  Anally 
settled  In  London  after  many  adventures, 
was  no  phony. 

For  one  thing.  It  was  In  constant  contact 
with  the  people  of  Poland,  and  individual 
members  were  always  coming  and  going  be- 
tween the  exile  headquarters  and  the  fighting 
front  at  home.  Hard  up  as  they  were  under 
the  heels  of  the  conquerors,  Poles  In  Poland 
issued  bonds,  raised  money  and  carried  on 
their  own  local  government  as  a  branch  of  the 
London  exile  concern. 

More  than  that,  they  raised  an  army  that 
battled  "in  exile."  if  you  like  that  descrip- 
tion, Jvist  as  hard  as  the  Poles  fought  who 
stayed  at  home.  The  "exile"  army  of  Po- 
land has  fought  in  Africa,  In  Italy.  In  the 
air  over  Qermany  and  across  France,  right  In 
on  the  German  soil  itself. 

And  Polish  boys  in  the  exile  army  got  killed 
Just  like  any  other  boys  In  any  other  fighting 
army. 

The  older  men  In  the  Polish  exile  govern- 
ment at  London  didnt  have  any  fun.  either. 
Their  Job  was  a  tough  and  perilous  one  that 
took  them  in  and  out  of  danger  cones  reg- 
ularly. 

Furthermore,  that  "exile"  government  in 
London  was  recognized  from  the  outset  by 
this  country  and  Britain  as  the  true  Govern- 
ment of  Poland. 

Well,  after  Hitler  and  Stalin  had  each  got 
what  he  wanted  in  the  early  stages  of  this 
great  war  of  liberation,  Hitler  tiarned  on  his 
old  pal.  Joe. 

With  the  aid  first  of  American  lend-lease 
and  British  chipping  away  (also  plenty  of 
lend-lease  there),  and  finally  the  grand  cli- 
mactic Joint  war.  with  the  United  States 
furnishing  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
troops  in  the  west,  not  to  mention  astro- 
nomical tonnages  of  supplies  east  and  west. 
So  Hitler  was  pulled  down. 

While  all  this  was  going  on.  the  Poles  stuck 
faithfully  to  the  war.  Nobody  has  yet  come 
up  with  a  Polish  Quisling  who  said  that 
Hitler  was  right  and  Germany  should  rule 
Poland. 

All  the  Poles  said  was  that  Poland  should 
be  free  of  Germany  and  Russia. 

But  the  Russians  didn't  see  It  that  way. 
As  fast  as  Hitler   was  beaten  out  of  Po- 
land, the  Reds  moved  in  to  finish  the  Job  of 
destroying  Poland  once  and  for  all. 

First,  they  set  vp  a  phony  government  at 
Lublin.  In  eastern  Poland,  of  obscure  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers. 
Then,  at  Yalta.  Stalin  promised  to  put  the 
Lublin  crowd  aside  In  favor  of  a  broader 
government  more  representative  of  Poles  of 
all  political  shades  aiul  leanings,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

That's  what  he  promised.  And  so  the 
Poles  abroad  began  to  hunt  around  for  a 
point  of  contact  with  him.  It  was  finally 
arranged  in  early  March  for  some  representa- 
tives of  the  exile  government,  then  working 
in  Poland  with  the  underground,  to  come 
out  and  do  business  with  Stalin. 

The  British  Government  was  the  go- 
between.  The  Poles  came  out  as  accredited 
diplomatic  agents  of  their  Government — and 
the  Russians  hauled  them  off  In  United  States 
lend-lease  trucks  under  arrest  for  a  phony 
treason  trial.  Said  the  Poles  were  working 
against  the  Red  Army. 

In  time  It  was  shown,  even  at  the  phony 
trial,  that  the  Poles  were  not  working  against 
anybody.  They  were  simply  working  for  Po- 
land and  only  wanted  their  country  as  free 
of  Germany  as  of  Russia. 

But  the  smear  was  on,  and  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment at  London  was  kept  out  of  the  San 
Francisco  World  Peace  Conference.  Also,  it 
was  only  at  the  insistence  of  Secretary  of 
State  Stcttlnlus  that  the  Russians  were  kept 
from  trying  to  drag  the  Lubiln  racket  into 
(he  Bau  Prauciaoo 


Now,  after  that  is  all  over,  Moaeow  produce* 
another  government  of  Poland— openly  made 
In  Moscow. 

And  puts  it  up  to  us  to  recognise  aaoM  •• 
official.  And  the  label  "government  of  na- 
tional unity"  Is  hung  on  this  Moscow  agency 
by  Communist  hand -outs,  and  respectable 
press  associations  which  are  supposed  not  to 
editorialize  their  dispatches  blithely  send  It 
along  that  way. 

They  also  send  the  news  that  Russia  has 
"annexed"  port  of  Poland's  neighbor.  Czecho- 
slovakia, "with  the  Czech's  consent." 

Meanwhile,  the  Polls^  army  In  exile  sends 
notice  It  won't  tnke  orders  from  this  new^est 
Moscow  production.    What  unity? 


•POBI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 

postwar  period,  due  to  the  cancellation 
of  contracts  for  war  materials,  there  will 
be  an  end  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs.  Only  jobs  with  a  pay  check  for 
millions  of  Americans  can  prevent  Na- 
tion-wide unemployment,  another  dis- 
astrous depression.  In  my  judgment, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  actual  suffering, 
but  many  of  us  vriW  have  to  end  the  waste, 
the  extravagance,  the  artificial  scale  of 
living  which  we  have  been  practicing. 
Many  things  which  have  been  called  ne- 
cessities are.  in  reality,  luxuries — nones- 
sentials, things  we  can  do  without,  and 
yet  be  happy,  well  fed.  well  clothed,  live 
in  decent  homes  and  obtam  an  education 
for  our  cliildren. 

But  there  must  be  jobs;  there  must  be 
a  willingness  to  work;  there  must  be  a 
willingne.ss  to  save;  and  common  sense 
must  be  used  in  our  way  of  Uving.  If  we 
use  common  sense  and  good  judgment, 
we  will  not  be  reduced  to  living  on  pota- 
toes without  gravy,  eating  black  bread 
without  butter.  We  can  even  have  our 
cake,  though  it  may  be  without  frosting, 
but  we  will  have  to  follow  some  of  the 
saving  practices  so  common  among  our 
ancestors.  We  will  be  vmable  to  go  to 
a  show,  a  beer  parlor,  spend  half  of  a 
night  in  a  dance-and-dine  place,  but  th; 
loss  of  all  that  will  not  affect  our  heellh, 
nor  will  it  bring  abou'  any  overwhelm- 
ing, unbearable  condition.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  spend  every  waking  moment 
in  feverish  activity.  driVitig  hell -beat  to 
some  distant  place  and.  after  arriving 
there,  start  off  to  seme  o^her  destination. 
We  may  have  more  time  for  home  work, 
for  study,  for  improvement,  for  visiUn« 
with  the  members  of  our  family  and  our 
neighbors,  for  going  to  church  of  a  Sun- 
day, and  discussing  sanely  and  intelli- 
gently some  of  the  problsms  not  only 
of  our  own  lives  but  of  those  which  nfTect 
the  present  and  the  future  welfare  oX 
our  Nation. 

Yes.  we  will  nerd  jobs  and  pay  chfc'cs— 
hundreds  of  thousands  cf  them.  T'aere 
are  ji»t  two  ways  In  v.hich  those  jobi 
ran  be  provided.  S^m*  advocate  that 
the  Qovernment  from—to  use  a  cuircut 
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expression — "womb  to  tomb"  care  for 
every  individual,  whether  he  works, 
makes  a  pretense  of  working,  or  Just 
frankly  and  openly  loafs.  That  system, 
as  we  all  know,  means  regimentation, 
the  end  of  a  people's  government,  a  dic- 
tatorship, and  finally,  tyranny.  This 
being  theoretically,  at  least,  a  free  gov- 
ernment, our  people — if  they  want  that 
sort  of  procedure— can  have  it.  If  they 
take  it.  in  my  judgment,  they  will  be  for 
a  time,  a  happier,  apparently  more  pros- 
perous, but — in  the  end — a  wiser  and  a 
sadder  people. 

The  other  way  of  providing  jobs  and 
pay  checks  is  to  so  continue  cur  Govern- 
ment as  to  afford  the  individuals  the  op- 
portunity to— In  the  future  as  they  have 
In  the  past — create  jobs  and  meet  pay 
rolls.  That  can  only  be  accomplished  if 
the  Government  here  at  Washington 
permits  the  creators  of  jobs,  those  who 
make  possible  the  continuation  of  jobs 
and  who  know  how  and  are  wiUing  to 
make  good  a  pay  check,  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  profit.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  incentive  for  the  individual  to 
create  a  job. 

Of  course,  practices  interfering  with 
the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  the 
piling  up  of  exorbitant  profits,  should  not 
be  permitted,  but  beyond  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  go.  if  private  enter- 
prise is  to  continue.  There  must  be.  if  we 
are  to  endure  as  a  free,  independent 
people,  equal  justice  under  law.  There 
cannot  and  there  will  not  be  equal  justice 
under  law  if  any  organization  or  any 
group  of  organizations  is  permitted  to  de- 
cide who  shall  and  who  shall  not  work; 
is  to  hold  a  monopoly  of  jobs  once  they 
are  created. 

"TrU-OW   DOC"  COKTBACTS 

There  was  a  time  prior  to  1935  when 
employers  were  )ermitted  to  compel  em- 
ployees to  sign  a  contract  that  they  would 
not  become  or  remain  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization.  Those  contracts 
were  described  as  "yellow  dog"  contracts 
and  Congress,  by  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  in  1935.  outlawed  them. 

Today  the  pendulum  has  swung  so  far 
the  other  way  that  we  have  the  closed- 
shop  contract,  the  maintenance-of- 
membership  contract,  various  other 
forms  of  contracts,  all  of  which  In  the 
end.  In  substance,  operate  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  man  getting  or  holding  a  job  un- 
less he  belongs  to  a  union.  Formerly,  a 
man  could  not  get  a  job  nor  hold  a  job  if 
he  belonged  to  a  union.  Today,  in  many 
instances,  a  man  cannot  get  a  job  nor 
hold  a  job  unless  he  belongs  to  the 
union.  The  Government  has  given  Ita 
sanction  to  that  form  of  a  contract,  and 
It  has  creatrd  a  monopoly  over  labor. 
giving  to  the  unions  the  right  to  deny  to 
American  cltl7ens  the  opportunity  of 
earnlnv  a  livelihood,  unles.H  the  citizen 
complies  with  union  demands. 

When  there  covnvs  a  scarcity  of  joba — 
as  there  will  when  the  war  is  over — if 
many  of  the  women  continue  In  Indus- 
trial employment  and  Oovornment  con- 
tracts are  canceled,  then  the  union.n  will 
have  a  monopoly  over  jobs  and  will  be 
able,  as  nomo  of  them  have  been  able  In 
the  past,  to  exact  tribute  from  the  worker 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  employment. 
In  that  period,  as  all  loo  often  now,  if  a 


worker  wants  brea  1  or  clothing  for  his 
wife  or  his  children  before  he  can  obtain 
it  through  the  me(  ium  of  a  pay  check, 
he  must  first  pay  tr  bute  to  a  union. 

The  practice  of  the  unions  and  the 
sanctioning  of  thiiir  activities  by  the 
administration,  especialiy  by  the  NLRB 
and  the  WLB.  havi  not  only  created  an 
extralegal  body  wh  ch  levies  what  might 
be  called  taxes  fo'  the  support  of  the 
unions  but  have  enabled  certain  unions 
to— so  far  as  the  P  Kieral  Government  is 
concerned — carry  on  open  racketeering 
by  means  of  violen  ;e. 

It  is  all  very  we  1  to  say,  as  does  the 
constitution  of  Ru;  sia.  that  the  individ- 
ual has  a  right  to  a  job.  It  is  equally 
true  that  either  the  Government  or  an 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association,  must  c  eate  that  job.  If  the 
Individual,  the  par  nership.  the  associa- 
tion or  the  corpoation  is  denied  the 
right  to  make  a  pijoflt  out  of  creating  a 
job.  to  give  that  ob  to  the  individual 
of  his  or  its  choic;,  few  indeed  will  be 
those  who  are  dis  30sed  to  deny  them- 
selves in  order  to  create  capitsd  to  in- 
vest in  the  creatio  i  of  new  jobs.  If  the 
individual  i^  not  pi  rmitted  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  decisio  i  as  to  who  shall  work 
in  the  job  he  creat;s.  as  well  might  it  l>e 
said  that  one  segment  of  the  population 
should  sow  or  plant  the  grain,  the  trees, 
while  another  dete:  mines  who  shall  har- 
vest the  crop,  pick  and  use  the  fruit. 

Creators  of  jobs  are  just  as  necessary 
to  a  national  econsmy.  to  the  existence 
of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  and  of  the  in- 
dividual therein,  a;  is  the  worker.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  hat  while  some  em- 
ployers have  disrei  arded  the  welfare  of 
the  workers,  many  union  leaders  have 
acted  as  though  tiey  thought  the  only 
function  of  an  em  iloyer  was  to  furnish 
a  job,  meet  a  pay  i  oil.  and  that  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  union  official  was  to 
see  that  the  employer  did  not  make  a 
profit  for  himself  or   his  stockholders. 

While  union  leaders  and  spokesmen 
must  realize  that  there  can  be  no  jobs 
until  someone  ere  ites  them,  and  while 
they  have  been  loud  in  their  insistence 
that  they  know  (what  wage  can  and 
should  be  paid.  ho4v  many  hours  should 
be  worked  by  the  employee  and  are 
quite  sure  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  workers!  should  carry  on.  they 
have  never — so  far  as  I  know — success- 
fully established  arid  maintained  an  en- 
terprise which  fuijnished  jobs,  paid  the 
wages  they  thoughk  were  adequate  under 
working  condition^  which  they  deemed 
essential.  j 

Just  as  an  employer  might  well  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  joq  In  an  Industrial  plant 
and  live  on  the  \^agc  paid  the  worker 
so  that  he  mightl  acquire  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  how  the  employee  can  best 


perform  his  work 
and  with  profit  to 


millions  of 
quired  to  gain  a 
of  what  It  takea  to 
on  .Hucce.nsfully  an 


in  Justice  to  hlm.sclf 
the  employer,  so,  too, 
might  some  of  thoie  In  control  of  unions 
and  of  union  fund.i.  reaching  Into  the 
dollurfi,  with  profit  be  re- 
flr.'ft-hund  knowledge 
Mtabll.'^h  and  to  carry 
industry  or  a  mercan- 
tile business  by  eslablislilng  and  operat- 
ing one. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  cooperation 
between    labor   a^d   management,    be- 


tween workers  and  employers,  and  be- 
yond question  such  cooperation  based 
upon  discussion  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  More,  much  more  good  and 
progress  might  well  result  if,  on  occa- 
sion, employers  and  employees  would 
exchange  duties  and  responsibilities 

Repeated  strikes  during  the  war,  when 
wages  far  beyond  those  paid  in  any  prior 
period  have  been  available  to  employees, 
have  demonstrated  that  either  union 
leadership  does  not  realize  the  situation 
or  is  unable  to  control  radical  elements 
within  the  unions. 

When  the  fighting  men  return  they 
will  insist  upon  having  their  share  of 
the  jobs  and  that  without  being  forced 
to  pay  for  exercising  their  God-given, 
their  constitutionally  guaranteed  right 
to  earn  a  livelihood  without  coercion,  in- 
timidation, or  the  imposition  of  violence. 
A  readjustment  is  due  and  upon  all  of 
us  rests  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
about  a  Uttle  of  that  cooperation  of 
which  we  now,  in  international  affairs, 
hear  so  much.  Cooperation  means  that 
all  parties  to  a  controvercy  must  con- 
cede something;  that  none  will  be  able 
to  have  his  way  in  all  things.  Now  is 
the  time  for  such  cooperation  between 
employees,  unions,  and  employers,  and 
Congress  should  immediately  see  to  it 
that  laws  which  are  one-sided,  practices 
which  are  unjust,  should  be  prohibited, 
that  all.  whether  employee  or  employer, 
or  innocent  bystander,  should  have  equal 
opportunity,  equal  justice. 

Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  wise  as  he 
may  be.  has  disregarded  this  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  equal  justice  under  law. 

I  hereby  reprint  the  so-called  charter 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  William 
Green,  and  Mr.  Philip  Murray. 

To  show  the  situation.  I  here  reprint 
an  open  letter  written  to  Mr.  Johnston  by 
Mr.  Merwin  K.  Hart,  Mr.  Johnston's  re- 
ply, and  the  subsequent  reply  of  Mr.  Hart; 

COMPLETE  TEXT  OF  THE  NEW  CHARTER  FOR  LABOR 
AND  MANAGEMENT.  AS  MADE  PUBLIC  IN  WASH- 
INGTON ON  MARCH  28.  194S,  BT  PRESIDENT 
ERIC  A.  JOHNSTON,  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES!  PRESIDENT  WIL- 
LIAM GREEN,  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  labor;  and  president  PHILIP  MURRAY.  OF 
THE  CONGRESS  OF   INDUSTRLU.   ORGANIZATIONS 

We  In  management  and  labor  firmly  believe 
tbat  the  end  of  tbls  war  will  bring  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  new  era  based  upon  a  vastly  expanct- 
Ing  economy  and  unlimited  opportunities 
for  every  American. 

Thli  peacetime  goal  can  only  be  sttttlnsd 
through  the  united  effort  of  sU  our  people. 
Today  we  srs  united  In  national  defeiiM. 
Tomorrow  ws  muat  be  united  squally  in  the 
national  intereat. 

Management-labor  unity,  so  effective  in 
lifting  WAT  prod -ctlon  to  unprecedented 
heights,  must  be  continued  In  the  postwsr 
period.  To  this  end,  ws  dedicate  our  Joint 
efforta  for  a  practical  purtnrrnhtp  within  the 
framework  of  this  code  of  principle! : 

1.  Increased  proaperlty  for  all  Involves  ths 
highest  degree  of  production  and  employ- 
ment at  wagM  assuring  s  steadily  sdvanolnf 
Btsndard  uf  living.  Improved  productlvs  sf- 
ficlency  and  tecluiologlcal  advancement  must, 
therefore,  be  constantly  encouraged. 

3.  The  rights  of  private  property  end  frss 
choice  of  action,  under  s  system  of  private 
competitive  capitnlism.  must  continue  to  bs 
ths  foundation  of  nur  Nation's  pescsful  and 
proaperous  expanding  economy.  Ptse  com- 
petition snd  freemen  sre  the  strcngtb  of  our 
free  society, 
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i.  The  Inherent  rights  and  responalblllty  of 
management  to  direct  the  operfwtlona  of  an 
enterprise  shall  be  recognized  and  preserved. 
So  that  enterprise  may  develop  and  expand 
and  earn  a  ceasonable  profit,  management 
must  be  free  as  well  from  unnecessary  gov- 
ernmental interference  or  burdensome  re- 
strictions. 

4.  The  fundamental  rights  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize and  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining 
with  management  shall  be  recjgnized  and 
preserved,  free  from  legislative  enactments 
which  would  interfere  with  or  discourage 
these  objectives.  Through  the  ecceptance  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  differences 
between  management  and  laboi  can  be  dis- 
posed of  between  the  parties  through  peaceftil 
means,  thereby  discouraging  avoidable  strife 
through  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

5.  The  independence  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  demo- 
cratic rights  are  inherent  in  our  free  Ameri- 
can society.  Our  purpose  Is  to  cooperate  in 
building  an  economic  system  for  the  Nation 
which  will  protect  the  indlvlduiil  against  the 
hazards  of  unemployment,  eld  age.  and 
physical  Impairments  beyond  hs  control. 

C.  An  expanding  economy  ai  home  will  be 
stimulated  by  a  vastly  increased  foreign 
trade.  Arrangements  must  therefore  be  per- 
fected to  afford  the  devastated  or  un- 
developed nations  reasonable  assistance  to 
encourage  the  rebuilding  and  d'.'velopment  of 
sound  economic  systems  International 
trade  cannot  expand  through  subsidized  com- 
petition among  the  nations  for  diminishing 
markets,  but  can  be  achieved  only  through 
expanding  world  markets  and  the  elimination 
of  any  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  practices. 
7.  An  enduring  peace  mus';  be  secured. 
This  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national security  organization,  with  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  the  United  Nations,  capable 
of  preventing  aggression  and  af  surlng  lasting 
peace. 

We  In  management  and  lator  agree  that 
our  primary  duty  Is  to  win  complete  victory 
over  nazlsm  and  Japanese  m  Utarlsm.  We 
also  agree  that  we  have  a  comrron  joint  duty, 
m  cooperation  with  other  elements  of  our 
national  life  and  with  Government,  to  pre- 
pare and  work  for  a  proaperous  and  suaUUied 
peace. 

In  this  spirit  we  agree  to  croite  a  national 
committee,  composed  of  repn  sentatlves  of 
business  and  labor  organizations  This  com- 
mittee will  seek  to  promote  ar  understand- 
ing and  sympathetic  acceptar.cs  of  this  code 
of  principles  and  will  propose  juch  national 
policies  aa  will  advance  the  beiit  interests  of 
our  Nation. 

LABOR-MAN.'.GEMENT       CHARTER        LACKS      THTSE 

cornerstones:  equal  justice  under  law — 

ntsESOU  or  AaGOCunoN 
(An  open  letter  to  Mr.  Eric  Johnston) 

In  order  thst  It  may  decld«  intelligently 
snd  fairly  whether  or  not  to  I'ommend  the 
rfppnt  Joint  pronouncement  of  yoursslf  snd 
Messrs.  William  Oreen  and  Philip  Murray, 
the  National  Economic  Council.  Inc..  seeks 
enllfhtenment. 

In  lU  tsst.  you  call  ths  doctimsnt  s  "eode 
of  principles."  In  your  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt  you  refer  to  It  as  a  'Niode"  snd  al»o 
■s  •  "charter  *  It  has  received  Nstlon-wids 
publicity  ss  "the  new  charter  for  lalMNr  and 
mansirsnient,"  ai\d  you  are  rspreeented  ss 
■pssktng  for  msnagement, 

BInoe  ths  Issuance  of  chsrteis  Is  sn  set  of 
aovtnrtgnty.  ws  ask:  Do  you,  ths  Msssm, 
Ore««n  and  kCurrav  posaeas  delegated  authority 
of  Which  the  public  Is  unaware? 

Aooordlnn  to  the  «tRHdnrd  Dictionary  a 
ehsrter  may  be  "a  docuintnt  gianlluR  speclsl 
rlghu  and  privileges."  Vour  charter '  prs- 
sumsa  to  grant  "specisl  rights  ind  privllrgsa," 
la  ihst  It  declnrrs  that  Isbor  unions  shall  be 
free  from  legislative  snactman  «  which  would 
intetfsre  with  or  dtsooursge"  union  objec* 
uvea  to  orgsDiss  sud  to  sogags  lu  collective 
iMii|siniu|. 


Apparently,  under  the  terms  of  your  "char- 
ter," labor  union  leaders  and  their  political 
appeasers  and  collaborationists  would  have 
the  power  to  determine  what  laws  a  sovereign 
people  would  be  permitted  to  enact.  Are  we 
correct  in  this  deduction?  If  we  are.  how. 
then,  can  we  judge  what  these  gentlemen 
would  do  except  by  their  psst  and  present 
performances? 

And  we  wonder  if  you  have  not.  unwitting- 
ly, agreed  to  the  foreclosing  of  the  American 
people's  right  to  curb  the  abuses  of  undis- 
ciplined and  Ifrefponsible  unionism? 

In  other  words,  does  your  charter  mean 
that  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act.  which  even 
some  union  leaders  believe  should  be  modi- 
fied, cannot  be  changed  even  in  the  pubUc 
interest? 

Does  your  charter  mean  that  malntenance- 
of  membership — the  price  for  the  promise 
not  to  violate  the  no-strike  pledge — shall  be 
saddled  on  all  postwar  workers  includmg  re- 
turned soldiers? 

That  employers'  property,  but  never  the 
unions',  shall  be  seized,  no  matter  which  qpe 
interrupts  war  production? 

That  the  monopolistic  practices  of  unions 
shall  not  be  punishable  as  are  the  moncpoUa- 
tlc  practices  of  bixslncss? 

That  union  funds  may  be  poured  Into 
politics,  tut  not  the  funds  of  busineas  cor- 
porations? 

That  freedom  to  hold  up  trucks  and  extort 
tribute,  which  the  Supreme  Court  declares 
to  be  beyond  the  law  because  It  is  pert  of 
traditional  union  activities — and  all  such 
aids  to  the  attainment  of  union  objectives, 
shall  be  forever  free  from  legitlative  enact- 
ment? 

Under  your  code,  would  Congress  be  for- 
bidden to  outlaw  compulsion  and  put  mem- 
bership in  unions  on  a  voluntaiy  basis?  Or 
require  labor  union  management  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  damages  it  inflicts,  the  same 
as  business  manegement  is  responsible  under 
law? 

If  your  cede  of  principles  did  not  contain 
ths  reservation  against  legal  restratats,  arxl 
if  there  were  no  room  for  dcubt  that  the 
pacific  commitments  of  yoiu:  cosigners  would 
be  better  respected  than  their  no-strike 
pledge,  then  your  pronouncement  would  meet 
unreserved  commendation  from  all  who  be- 
lieve, as  we  do.  that  responsible  and  volun- 
tary organizations  of  labor  have  a  rightful 
place  in  a  free  society. 

We  write.  Mr.  Johneton,  in  no  narrow  spirit 
In  asking  you  to  clarify  this  charter.  We 
have  In  mind  that  millions  of  men  and 
women  have  been  compell'Jd.  against  their 
win.  to  join  unions. 

But  so  long  as  union  leaders  refuse  to 
submit  to  the  legal  restraints  necessary  to 
prevent  some  citizens  from  harming  others, 
just  so  long  will  the  public  need  to  examine 
critically  every  euch  proposal  as  your  charter. 

We  are  reminded,  for  InsUnce.  that  while 
the  vote  cast  by  sll  servicemen  last  fsU  wm 
67  percent  in  favor  of  ths  New  Deal.  yst.  In 
ths  asms  election,  servlcsmen  from  the  State 
of  Cslifornls  voted  mors  than  two  to  one  In 
favor  of  the  rlght-to-work  amendment. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

MtswiN  K    Hast, 
maidtnt.  National  fconomic  Counvil.  Ine, 

CHAMstn  or  OoMMnct 
or  TMs  UNrrsD  8tat«s, 
WaaMngton.  April  li.  I94i. 

DsAS  Ma  Hart:  May  I  scknowledge  ths  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  April  0  lefurriug  to 
the  labor-mauagsinsnt  charter?  I  rsgrot  tliat 
It  doH  not  seem  to  hsvs  met  with  spprovsl. 

Z  do  not  question  juur  tight  to  criticise 
ft.  As  s  mattsr  of  fsct.  1  wslcoms  csndid 
expression  of  opinion  oonoerntng  It,  whether 
11  bs  favorsbls  or  unfsvorabls. 

But  if  X  may  be  permittsd  to  ssy  It,  I  find 
It  rather  dlfBcult  to  follow  your  line  d  rea- 
soolni.  First,  l  do  not  ses  much  sutasUBee 
in  your  objection  to  oalllac  it  a  "obarUr." 


Whether  It  U  called  a  ehsrter  or  a  code,  or 
a  eet  of  prlnciplea  eesms  to  mc  to  be  highly 
inconsequential.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
anybody,  except  your  self,  ia  going  to  bs 
misled  by  the  title. 

Second,  you  contend  that  Meaars.  Green, 
Murray,  and  myself  have  no  "delegated  au- 
thority' to  formulate  such  a  document.  No 
such  authority  was  assumed.  The  code  or 
charter,  whatever  you  choofee  to  call  it.  rep- 
raeents  a  consensus  of  our  personal  opinions, 
nothing  more  Prom  the  cutset  we  agreed 
to  submit  It  to  our  respectlvf  organizations. 
That.  too.  is  not  an  unusual  procedure. 

Third,  you  Imply  that  It  ought  to  go  much 
farther  in  correcting  existing  abuses.  If  the 
fact  that  we  are  acting  without  "delegated 
authority"  rend«?r8  the  charter  Innocuotis 
and  makes  It  a  mere  ezpres&ion  of  personal 
opinion,  why  be  disturbed  about  the  p?sal« 
blhty  that  It  might  foreclose  "the  American 
people's  right  to  curb  the  abuses  of  undta* 
clplined  and  irrecponsible  unionism." 

Finally,  the  specific  questions  you  aak — 
however  Important  they  may  be — are.  I 
think,  somewhat  beside  the  mark.  The  char- 
ter Is  not  intended  as  a  cure-all  foi  tnduUrial 
strife.  To  denounce  It  lor  Its  omlsiloas 
would  be  like  denouncing  the  Constitution 
because  It  did  not  contain  a  civil  or  criminal 
cede. 

The  charter  la  a  beginning,  not  sn  end. 
It  is  not  In  any  sense  a  perfect  and  inflexible 
document.  It  represents  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute cooperation  for  conflict  in  adjust- 
ing Indiistrlai  relations.  Tliat  Is  a  taak  still 
to  be  done.  One  thing  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain: It  is  not  going  to  be  done  li  w«  bend 
our  efforts  to  keep  alive  the  anlmoaltles 
which  all  too  olten  obccure  and  delay  our 
progress.  Moreover.  If  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  not  going  to  solve  their  common 
problems  themselves  then  the  Government 
will  step  into  the  pictiue.  The  outcome  will 
be  detrimental  to  both  management  and  la- 
bor. Of  course,  tbte  is  an  eventuality  we 
are  trying  to  avoid 

I  hope  you  will  find  it  poselble  to  Join  tn 
the  common  effort.    Youi  constructive  opin- 
ion will.  I  am  fure.  be  welcomed. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bate  A.  Johhutow, 

Preiidtnt. 

National  Economic  Council.  Inc., 

Nevj  Ycrk,  N.  Y..  April  18.  IMS. 

Dear  Mr  Johnston:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  12. 

But  we  cannot  see  wherein  your  reply  to 
our  recjuest  for  clarification  of  your  "labor- 
management  charter "  uiswsrs  our  main  ob- 
jection 

We  did  not  question  the  desirability  or 
the  need  of  "substituting  cooperation  lor 
conflict  m  adjusting  labor  disputes."  To  the 
contrary,  we  sUted  that,  were  it  not  for  its 
reservation  agslnst  legsl  reetralnta  upon  un- 
disctpllnsd  and  Irreaponalbls  unionism,  the 
prlncipl.tfc  you  set  forth  "would  meet  uu- 
rrservtd  commendation  from  all  who  believe, 
M  we  do.  that  rsspooslhle  and  vtiluutary  ur- 
ganlsstlons  of  labor  bave  a  rlghu  ul  place  in 
a  free  soclsty." 

The  puolie  intsreet  is  sffected  by  your 
reasrvatlon  to  guarantee  thst  labor  unions 
ahsll  be  "frss  from  leglststivo  enactments 
which  would  interfsrs  with  or  discourage" 
sttainmsnt  of  Utelr  objectives.  CeoU  te« 
Mills  s  U  only  one  of  many  cases  la  polat. 

Suppose  your  'charur '  is  rsviAsd;  tbsn 
soiM  rsturned  fighting  msn  object  to  "main- 
tsnanos  of  union  mcinbrrMiip  "  or  aAk  fur 
tbtir  Jobs  back  Uum  emptagars  who  luive 
been  eompslled  to  sign  elosetf-etiep  oontraets. 

What,  then,  would  follow  s  demand  for 
ISRlslstlvs  relief?  Whst  would  the  gentls- 
msn  who  hsvs  Uksn  advsntags  of  the  wer 
emergrncy  to  estsnd  cc  mpulsorv  untonlaa* 
tion  ka>  about  "tndustiy  violutiug  lu  no* 
Isflslstion  pMi|e"t 
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You  »Ute.  Mr  Johnston,  that  to  denounce 
the  "charter"  for  Its  omlselons  "would  be  like 
denouncing  the  Constitution  because  It  did 
not  contain  a  civil  or  criminal  code."  But, 
wuvild  you  be  for  the  Constitution  it  it 
contained  a  prohibition  against  enactment  of 
•  civil  or  criminal  code? 

Appreciating  yo\ir  invitation  for  our  "con- 
•tructive  opinion."  we  suggest  as  an  indis- 
pensable basis  for  better  industrial  relations, 
the  sutMtltutlon  for  your  "Free  from  legisla- 
tive enactments."  clause,  in  your  "code  of 
principles,"  the  following  two  principles: 

1  "Equal  justice  under  law."  Replace  our 
present  one-sided  Labor  RelatloxM  law  with 
bn  impartl.ll  code  of  industrial  peace,  writ- 
ten, not  to  serve  any  privileged  class,  but 
the  public  Interest. 

2.  "Preedom  of  aasoclatlon.-  Recognize 
thai  freedom  cannot  live  In  the  same  atmos- 
phere with  compulsion,  and  that  the  right 
not  to  Join  a  union  is  as  Important  a  pillar 
of  'reedom  as  the  right  to  Join. 

IX  the  "code  of  principles"  were  to  contain 
these  two  additional  provisions,  we  would  be 
glad  to  Join  m  working  for  legislation  to 
implement  It 

And    we    believe    that    labor    and    capital 
would  then   enter   upon    a  period  of  peace 
that  wou!d  go  far  to  assure  future  American 
contentment  and  prosperity. 
Slncerly  yours, 

McBwiN  K.  H.urr. 

President. 


Production  and  Distribution  of  Food 
Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months,  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Administrator  Chester 
Bowles  of  the  OfSce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
other  Government  officials  well-founded 
complaints  which  I  have  received  from 
residents  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts.  While  criti- 
cism has  been  offered  relative  to  other 
Item.s.  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
plaints have  centered  on  the  failure  of 
those  In  charge  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  food  products  to  meet  the 
great  responsibilities  placed  upon  them. 

As  an  individual  and  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  sometimes  acting  with  the  New 
England  group  of  Congressmen  and  more 
often  as  Representative  of  my  district.  I 
have  sought  to  accomplish  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  would  secure  addi- 
tional production  of  Uvestcck.  poultry, 
and  eggs;  additional  supplies  of  feed  for 
our  farmers;  and  a  better  and  more  just 
distribution  of  food  supplies  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  unfortu- 
nately the  most  distant  from  the  great 
food-processing  centers. 

On  July  1.  former  Congressman  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  became  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture and  head  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration. As  chairman  of  a  commit- 
tee of  investigation,  he  has  become  fa- 
miliar not  only  with  the  complaints  and 
criticisms  which  have  been  leveled 
against  these  and  othpr  Government 
agencies  but  also  with  the  defects,  faults. 
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and  failures  of  the  programs  pursued  by 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  high 
public  office  and  som  j  of  those  who  are 
still  on  the  Federal  piiy  rolls.    No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  e.vpect  Secretary  An- 
derson immediately  t(  i  bring  order  out  of 
the  chaotic  condition  >  which  now  flour- 
ish in  the  administrai  ion  of  our  national 
food  problem.    The  f  3od  problem  in  the 
United  States,  next  t(  the  war  effort,  the 
No.    1   problem  for    Americans  just   as 
much  as  it  is  for  th<  peoples  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  th  ?  world.    Our  Gov- 
ernment  either   alore   or   jointly   with 
other    governments    is    endeavoring    to 
solve  the  food  problei  is  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe.  A.sia.  a.id  i^frica.    During  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  visited  in  several  of 
these  countries.    Thjusands  of  tons  of 
food  supplies  are  beii  ig  furnished  by  the 
American  people  to  '  ht  unfortunate  in- 
haliitants   of    many   of   these    stricken 
countries.    Unfortunately,  there  is  seri- 
ous criticism  of  ou;    activities  abroad, 
both  from  the  foreigners  who  are  dissat- 
isfied with  our  effo'ts  and  from  local 
Americans  who  seem  to  feel  that  much 
of  the  criticism  is    (warranted.     Every- 
where we  were  told  jhat  great  additions 
to   the  supplies   being   sent   in   by   the 
United    States    were    expected    shortly. 
While  carrying  out  our  responsibilities 
to  these  peoples  who  are  in  distress.  I 
hope  that  the  food  problems  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stites  will  not  become 
further  confounded.] 

I  wish  that  I  might  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  se  eral  of  the  individ- 
ual letters  which  I  lave  received  lately 
on  the  subject.  Tils  is  impracticable. 
However,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  read  two  recent  edito- 
rials from  the  Springfield  <Mass.)  Union. 
They  indicate  clearlsr  how  many  of  my 
constituents  are  thir  king  relative  to  the 
present  handling  o  foodstuffs  by  the 
Federal  administration.  It  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient answer  to  sa?  that  it  is  more  or 
less  difficult  to  secui  e  food  in  Washing- 
ton or  New  York  thin  in  Springfield,  or 
in  any  other  city  of  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  A?  riculture  Anderson 
should  bring  forward  an  improved  pro- 
gram, and.  above  aU,  a  far  better  admin- 
istration. Members  of  Congress  are  be- 
ing advised  by  Government  officials  that 
more  foodstuffs  are  being  raised  in  1945 
than  in  1944  in  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  within  a  month  we  will  also 
know  that  a  better  distribution  of  these 
foodstuffs  has  come  to  pass. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  the  two 
following  editorials  will  receive  consid- 
eration from  those  '  vho  are  in  a  position 
to  secure  results.  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Anderson  will  check  on  our  foodstuffs 
which  are  going  abi  oad  to  make  certain 
that  fair  considerat  on  is  given  to  Amer- 
ican civilians.  I  hope  that  Secretary 
Anderson  also  will  mve  consideration  to 
the  OPA  point  syst?m  as  now  adminis- 
tered with  a  view  to  making  it  possible 
for  an  American  f ai  nily  to  have  a  decent 
supply  of  meat,  butter,  and  other  avail- 
able items  even  if  tl  e  OPA's  point  system 
has  to  be  amended  )r  discarded. 

LENT -LEASE 


lease 


We  have  the  word 
ment  that  no  lend- 
of  the  country  during 
tember.    So  far  so  g  )o<l, 


dX  the  Federal  Govern - 

food  wUl  be  sent  out 

July.  August,  and  Sep- 


Doea  this  mean  that,  come  Octot>er  1,  ahip- 
menU  will  resume.  In  full,  of  meat,  butter, 
eggs,  poultry,  and  other  foods?  How  much  of 
what  la  it  planned  to  take  from  Americana 
to  give  to  the  British,  Russians,  French,  Bel- 
gians, Dutch.  Chinese,  and  others? 

The  American  people,  the  taxpayers,  the 
bond  buyers,  the  hard-working  average  people 
of  this  country,  who  are  fighting  the  war  on 
both  the  home  and  the  war  fronts,  have  a 
right  to  all  the  Information  possible  about 
what  their  elected  and  appointed  servants  are 
doing  and  plan  to  do  with  their  money  and 
their  food. 

They  have  a  right  to  detailed  statement* 
ccncernlng  the  food  available,  the  amount 
taken  by  the  armed  services,  the  Amount 
shipped  on  lend-lease,  and  the  amount  left 
for  themselves.  No  broad  estimates  will  suf- 
fice. They  must  know  to  the  last  pound  how 
much  food  Is  produced  here,  what  kind  of 
food  it  Is.  where  It  goes  and  why. 

How  much  first  quality  beef  is  sent  out  on 
lend-lease?  How  much  lamb,  pork,  veai, 
ham.  bacon,  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  how  many 
eggs?  How  many  pigs'  snouts  and  feet  and 
ears,  how  much  liver,  how  many  pounds  of 
chicken  gizzards  are  sent  to  Europe,  if  any? 
How  much  butter  and  margarine  go  abroad, 
how  much  Is  kept  for  us? 

We  have  a  perfect  right  to  know.  In  detail, 
how  much  of  what  kind  of  food  has  been  sept 
where,  and  what  the  plans  are  for  future 
shipments.  It  Is  our  food — not  the  food  of 
any  Government  ofQcial — not  the  food,  even, 
of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates.  Nor 
does  It  belong  to  OPA.  nor  to  the  War  Food 
Administration,  nor  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  nor  to  Congress.  It  is  produced 
by  the  American  people,  and  It  Is  theirs. 
When  It  Is  sent  to  Europe  It  Is  sent  by  our 
money.  We  produce  It;  we  pay  for  It;  our 
money  sends  It  across  the  seas;  American 
ships  carry  it  and  American  boys  man  those 
ships.  That  food  is  of,  by.  and  for  ufe — and 
when  more  than  should  t>e  Is  taken  from  us 
to  be  given  to  aliens,  the  givers  are  exceeding 
their  rights. 

We  should  know  far  more  than  we  are 
being  told  about  this  giving  away  of  too 
much  of  our  best  food.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
it.  time  we  were  given  a  strict  accounting  of 
what  is  being  done  in  oxir  name  by  do-gooders 
who  flout  the  old  truism  that  charity  begins 
at  home. 

Before  lend-lease  begins  all  over  again  on 
October  1  let's  get  a  lot  of  food  confusion 
and  chaoe  all  straightened  out.  If  enough 
of  us  holler  loud  enough  the  Government 
boys  will  have  to  act. 

WKEN   DO   WK  EAT? 

People  must  eat.  Unless  there  Is  enough 
good  food  available,  diseases  result,  teeth  fall 
out,  resistance  is  low,  vitality  ebbs.  Chil- 
dren who  do  not  get  sufficient  good  food  do 
not  grow  up  to  be  sturdy  adults.  A  year  or 
more  of  poor  feeding  when  a  person  is  of 
tender  years  may  stunt  his  growth,  prevent 
proper  development,  make  him  a  second- 
grade  adult  Instead  of  a  first-grade  man  or 
woman. 

All  over  the  country  the  people  are  be- 
coming indignant  concerning  the  amazing 
stupidity  of  those  In  control  of  our  food. 
We  noted  here  recently  that  the  Providence 
Journal  has  turned  Its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  food;  now  the  Boston  Globe  Is 
beginning.  Sneaking  of  the  people's  Indig- 
nation, the  Globe  says:  "Evidently  the  re- 
volt of  the  public  here ,  at  home  Is  being 
borne  In  upon  officialdom.  Officialdom,  sur- 
prisingly, discovered  that,  after  all.  It  can 
do  something.  Why  didn't  It  act  sooner? 
P?ere  Is  the  real  nub  of  the  whole  question. 
What  alls  the  handling  of  the  food  problem 
here  at  home  is  not  simply  defects  in  ad- 
ministration, or  errors  in  Judgment,  or  the 
insufficiency  of  enforcement  facilities.  What 
ails  the  problem  is  a  broad  and  flagrant  mis- 


take In  policy.     The  primary  responsibility 
of  any  government  is  to  the  people  it  rep- 
resents.    In  present  clrciunsta  ices  of  war, 
the  secondary  respMinslblllty  is  to  our  allies 
and  their  populations.    A  third  lesponslblllty 
(which  will  be  shouldered  upon  the  United 
States   If   it   is   permitted)    will    be   feeding 
defeated  enemy  populations.    Our  policy  di- 
rectors  have    attempted,   rashly,   to    equate 
the   first   two   responsibilities— with   results 
presently  before  us.     If   they   load   on   the 
third,  the  public  reaction  will  be  explosive." 
We  have  been  saying  In  these  columns  for 
months  now  this  very  thing.    We  have  said, 
over  and  over  apaln.  that  the  duty  of  our 
elected  and  appointed-  public  servants  Is  to 
see  to  It  that  the  American  people  are  de- 
cently fed.     Then,  if  there  U  any  food  left 
that   cou'.d    be   supplied    to   our   allies   and 
others  In  need.     What  our  do-gooders  and 
world-savers  have  done,  plainly.  Is  to  see  to 
It  that  our  allies  and  others  were  splendidly 
supplied    with    prime    American    beef    and 
creamery    butter   and   the    finest   American 
eggs.    What  was  left  was  for  home  distribu- 
tion   The^llens  got  the  prime  American  beef, 
the  sugar-cured   hams,  the  butter;   we  got 
pl«B  snouts   and    tails,   canned    fish,    tripe. 
and  a   bit   of  oleo— if  we  could   scrape   up 
the  red  points   for   them— and   usually   we 
didn't  have  many  red  points,  even  for  snouw 

and  oleo.  ^    .     ^  , 

•We  Americans  have  long  refrained  from 
kicking  about  meat  shortages  because  we 
thou5ht  the  armed  forces  were  getting  the 
meat  Talk  to  any  returned  veteran  and  find 
out  when  he  had  meat  last,  when  he  was  In 
active  service.  One  boy  who  served  in  Italy 
tells  me  his  outfit  was  2  years  without  meat. 
Another  who  was  stationed  at  an  air  base 
in  England,  had  K  rations  three  times  a  day 
for  16  months,  and  never  had  a  square  meat 
meal  What  deviltry  has  been  going  on, 
anywav  and  how  about  a  thorough  airing 
of  the'whole  business?"  This  Is  a  recent 
letter  appearing  In  the  New  York  Dally  News. 
signed  by  Elinor  Shields,  of  Manhaitan. 
There  have  been  others,  similar  to  it,  in 
other  newspapers. 

The  all-soeing  OPA  has  grandly  told  New 
England  that  its  allocations  of  meat  during 
the  present  moilths  are  based  on  shipments 
received  In  January.  February,  and  March  cf 
this  year.  Senator  Brev,3ter,  of  Maine, 
points  out  that  this  means  New  England  will 
receive  this  summer  Insufficient  meat  to  feed 
itself  even  the  sparse  foodstuffs  It  has  been 
getting.  For  New  England's  pcptUatlon  Is  In- 
creased each  summer  by  many  millions  of 
visitors.  With  something  like  double  cm- 
normal  population,  then,  we  will  have  about 
half  the  food  we  have  been  eating,  for  we 
shall  have  to  divide  with  our  visitors. 
"Meanwhile."  Senator  Bblwster  notes,  "cer- 
tain Southern  States,  filled  with  northern 
visitors  during  January,  February,  and 
March,  will  experience  a  very  considerable 
surplus  of  food  under  this  arrangement." 
Nice,  isn't  it?  New  England  always  gets  it 
In  the  neck,  somehow. 

Lend-lease  to  Siberia,  we  note,  Is  to  be 
continued  Indefinitely,  although  the  war 
with  which  we  were  allied  with  Russia  to 
fight  has  been  won.  and  Rtossla  shows  no 
signs  of  getting  Into  the  war  against  Japan. 
The  guarded  and  ca^ey  admissions  from 
Washington  concerning  this  lend-lease  In- 
trigue us.  What's  it  all  about?  Are  we  send- 
ing any  food  to  Siberia,  lend-leased?  If  so 
why,  what  kind  of  food,  how  much,  and  how 
long  are  we  to  continue  sending  it? 

And  now  the  black  market  in  meat  and 
tutter  and  poultry.  It  flourishes,  we  are 
told;  it  takes  the  food  that  should  go  to  us 
on  the  legitimate  market,  doubles  the  price, 
and  that  Is  that.  WeU,  of  course,  we  are 
all  Indignant  at  the  rise  and  power  of  the 
black  market,  but  we  always  have  itrlminals 
wtlh  us,  and  what  about  the  FBI.  and  all 
the  other  Government  agencies  which  have 
the  duty,  not  only  to  track  down  criminals 
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but  to  prevent  crime?  Where  have  our  pro- 
tectors and  trackers-down  been  while  the 
black-market  gangsters  have  t>een  organizing 
and  operating  so  high,  wide,  and  handsome? 
Where  are  they  now?  OPA.  If  it  was  even 
half  awake,  should  have  known  of  black- 
market  operations  when  they  first  began. 
Why  didn't  It  holler  to  the  people,  why  dldnt 
It  tell  Congress  of  the  grave  danger,  why 
didn't  It  say.  "Unless  we  check  this  thing 
now,  and  check  It  hard,  food  Is  going  to  be 
scarcer  and  scarcer?"  Why  didn't  It?  If 
OPA  had  paid  half  the  attention  to  kayolng 
the  black  market  when  It  had  Ito  first  feeble 
beginnings  that  it  paid  and  pays  to  hector- 
ing and  bedevellng  every  village  butcher  and 
grocer  with  forms  and  schedules  and  lists. 
we  might  now  have  a  lot  more  food  In  the 
shops,  and  In  our  stomachs  after  dinner. 

We're  glad  other  newspapers  are  beginning 
to  take  an  Interest  In  food.  We  have  been 
Interested  and  talking  about  it  for  a  long 
time,  and  Intend  to  keep  up  our  Interest  and 
our  talk. 


WHO'S  TO  BLAMIf 


The  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
appearing  in  the  column,  On  the  Other 
Hand,  by  Lowell  Mellett,  published  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  this  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

"On  the  Other  Hand" — Thinks  Sottthern 
Etatesmen  Should  Not  Leave  Problem  to 
Bilbos  and  Eastlands 

(By  LoweU  Mellett) 
In  the  course  of  a  raw  filibuster  against 
taking  any  vote  on  the  FEPC  bill.  Senator 
Jamss  O.  E-^stland,  of  Mississippi,  made  a 
frank  effort  the  other  day  to  indict  the 
whole  Negro  race.  He  succeeded  instead  In 
indicting  a  whole  section  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  premise  on  which  he 
sought  to  Indict  the  American  Negro  were 
tru2,  the  Senator  made  a  completely  con- 
vincing case  against  the  South's  treatment 
of  the  Negro. 

The  Senator  dwelt  at  length  on  what  he 
called  the  history  of  the  Negro  soldier  in 
the  American  Army.  He  reported  that  he 
had  talked  with  "numerous  high-ranking 
generals,"  whom  he  did  not  name,  and  that 
he  found  them  to  be  In  agreement  with 
his  opinion  that  as  soldiers  the  Negroes  are 
just  no  good.  Composing  as  they  do  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole  Army,  that  statement 
goes  for  them  all.  according  to  the  Senator. 
The  fact  tliat  General  Eisenhower,  who  also, 
no  doubt,  has  talked  to  numerous  *h  gh- 
ranking  generals."  holds  an  entirely  different 
view,  was  not  mentioned  by  the  Senator. 

He  established  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  Negro  soldiers  "had  no  initiative,  no  sense 
of  responsibility,  very  low  Intelligence,  and 
were  a  failure."  Whether  he  established  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  or  three  weary 
fellow-Senators  who  composed  his  entire  au- 
dience on  the  floor,  there  was  no  indication. 
But  he  obviously  did  not  persuade  the  well- 
filled  galleries,  for  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
laughter  greeted  his  assertion.^  'I  am  not 
prejudiced  against  the  Negro." 


Assuming  that  Senator  Ea«tlamo  state* 
the  truth,  that  General  Elsenhower  doee  not, 
and  that  the  Negro  soldier  has  no  Initiative 
and  no  sense  of  responsibility,  can  the  blame 
be  placed  entirely  on  that  soldier?  Can  the 
South,  which  has  determined  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  conditions  of  the  Negro's  life,  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  permitted  to 
develop  initiative  and  responsibility,  escape  a 
considerable  share  of  the  blame?  Has  not 
the  Senator  actually  brcught  in  an  indict- 
ment asalmt  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his 
neighbors  have  handled  the  great  problem 
that  came  to  this  country  aboard  the  slave 
ships,  a  problem  not  solved  by  tlie  bloodteet 
civil  war  in  history? 

And  if  thftt  is  BO.  is  It  not  time  that  the 
beEt  men  in  the  South  beajln  to  recognise  the 
fact,  to  recognize  that  the  courss  that  has 
been  followed  is  not  the  one  that  will  bring  a 
solution?  Southern  statesmanship  Is  not 
confined  to  the  Bllboa  and  Eastlands.  yet  one 
might  easily  believe  it  Is  all  of  one  piece  If 
he  reads  the  lUt  of  Senators  voting  to  sup- 
port the  poeltlon  taken  by  the  Mississippi 
spokesmen. 

Under  the  stress  of  war's  necessity  »  small 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  solving  thl* 
problem,  serious  now  ard  likely  to  become 
desperate  soon  It  was  decreed  at  the  war's 
outset  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  any  war  worker  because  of  his 
color  or  race  or  religion.  One  must  believe 
either  that  this  is  right  or  that  there  should 
be  discrimination.  The  Bilbos  and  Eastlands 
and  other  frightened  little  men  definitely  do 
believe  there  should  be  discrimination,  but 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  this  Is  true  of 
the  Georges,  the  Connallys  and  others  who 
are,  right  at  this  time,  contributing  their  full 
share  to  an  enlightened  world  policy;  hard 
to  believe  that  they  share  In  this  wretched 
distortion  of  our  own  democratic  ideal  here 
at  home. 

TRAGIC   period  THREATENS 

The  most  tragic  period  in  American  history 
was  brought  on  by  the  stubborn  conviction 
held  by  some  people  In  the  South  that  this 
Nation  could  exist  half  slav?  and  half  free. 
Another  tragic  period  Is  bearing  down  upon 
us  as  surely  as  the  sun  rl4.es  and  seu,  unless 
Southern  statesmanship  opens  Ita  mind  to 
this  problem. 

If  it  will  put  in  some  of  the  same  good 
thinking  It  has  given  recently  to  our 
world  problems — and  some  of  the  same  In- 
genuity It  has  given  to  the  circumvention 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  during  the 
past  80  vears— Southern  statesmanship 
should  be  able  to  provide  a  solution  that  will 
forestall  another  period  of  bloody  civil  strife. 


Central  Valley  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1945 
Mr.  NORRELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
CENTRAL  Valley  Project  Association, 

Sacramento.  Calif.,  June  27,  194S, 

Hon.  W.  P.  NORRELL, 

Hotiae  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Nqrrell:  The  Central 
Valley  Project  Association  Is  the  organization 
which  has  sponsored  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect from  Its  Inception  hi  1933.  We  are  the 
representatives  of  the  counties  and  water 
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dlsirlcts  most  affected  by  the  project  and 
wbcae  need  for  a  supplemental  water  supply 
haa  always  been  the  jusUflcation  for  the 
project. 

On  behalf  of  the  association  and  those  tt 
represents,  I  am  most  happy  to  convey  to 
you  our  very  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
thorough  understanding  of  our  project  prob- 
lems, your  thoughtful  consideration  of  Its 
n«ed8  and  energetic  support  of  Its  essential 
purposes  >»s  evidenced  by  your  action  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Valley  item  in  the 
pending  Interior  appropriation  bill.  We  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  considerate  and  wise 
in  your  judgment,  and  through  your  efforts 
the  primary  purposes  oX  the  project  will  be 
successfully  carried  out  and  we  will  hi  able 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  the  Government 
to  repay  the  reimbursable  costs  from  project 
revenues. 

Very  trtily, 

Roland  Curraw, 
5ecrefory-Alamiiirer. 


Proposed  Federal   Labor   Relations   Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

__ —  or  OHIO 

IW  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  J.  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  news- 
paper comments  dealing  with  Senate 
bill  1171,  the  proposed  Federal  labor  re- 
lations act.  one  an  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  of  June  26,  1945, 
entitled  "Ask'ng  for  Trouble."  and  the 
other  an  article  by  Westbrook  Peglcr, 
published  in  the  Cleveland  Press  of  June 
27.  1945  entitled  "Says  Labor  Relations 
Bill  Admits  Wagner  Act  Dangerous." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  June  26, 
1»45| 

ASKING   rOR    TEOUBLB 

While  their  national  leaders  are  denounc- 
ing the  Burton -Ball-Hatch  proposal  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  Government's  labor- 
management  conciliation  nuichinery  and 
f>olicy.  local  unions  in  Akron.  Detroit,  Chi- 
cagv;,  and  other  eltlea  are  busily  proving  the 
unworkabiUty  of  the  present  machinery  and 
the  drastic  need  for  a  change. 

The  Labor  Department  conciliation  serv- 
ice announces  that  strikes  have  doubled  in 
number  since  VE-day,  averaging  between  35 
and  50  a  day  as  compared  with  the  peak  of  20 
a  day  reached  during  the  Kuropean  w^ar.  As 
of  yesterday,  nearly  00.000  workers,  most  of 
them  employed  In  war  plants  whose  prod- 
i:cts,  like  those  of  the  struck  Goodyear  Tire  Iz 
Rubber  Co  .  are  vitally  needed  in  the  Pacific 
war.  were  idle,  and  their  idleness  was  threat- 
ening In  tiim  to  throw  m^uay  others  involun- 
tarily out  of  work. 

It  becomes  evident  that  unless  President 
Truman,  on  hia  return  from  San  Francisco, 
takes  strong  executive  action  to  stetn  the 
growing  industrial  unrest.  Congress  may  be 
forced  to  adopt  measures  much  less  palatable 
to  union  labor  than  anything  prcposed  by 
Senators  Bx;aTOi«,  Bali.,  and  Hatch  to  pre- 
vent our  war  against  Japan  from  being  sab- 
otaged en  the  boioe  front. 

The  Labor  Department  reports  that  a  large 
•bare  of  the  recent  strilLes  have  resulted  from 
trivial  disputes — such  things  as  late  arrival 
of  pay  checks.  faUure  of  catering  firms,  over 
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[Prom  the  Cleveland  Prfss  of  Jxme  27,  1945) 

WKSTBBOOX   PSGLKR  SATS    LABOR-RELATIONS   BILL 
ADUrrS  WAGNE*   /CT  DANGESOUS 

New  York.— The  labc- 
duced  In  the  Senate  last 
hy   Its   sponsors — Hatci  t 
Democrat,  and  Burton. 
Minnesota.    Rapublican 
Act  Is  a  vicious  and 
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plan  are  wiae  to  direct  an  appeal  to  "the 
public"  over  the  heads  of  the  boss  unioneers 
of  the  CIO  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

American  labor  in  particular  and  the  Na- 
tion in  general  have  no  more  dangerous  in- 
ternal enemies  than  the  few  hundred  union 
officials  who,  by  their  insistence  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  existing  conditions,  would  inevi- 
tably provoke  riots  and  a  popular  hatred  of 
unionism  after  the  war.  Commotion,  then 
revolution,  is  the  Communist  program.  Will 
returned  soldiers  quietly  submit  and  tup- 
port  labor  if  th3  switches  are  pulled  again 
when  they  wart  to  work? 

What  are  the  evils  of  the  Wagner  system 
of  labor  relations? 

It  maintains  a  Government  bureau  which 
frank: y  doTs  not  pretend  to  serve  the  public, 
but  does  frankly  regard  the  unions  as  its 
clients  and  promotes  their  Interests  against 
those  of  Industry  and  the  public. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  deliberately  loaded 
with  Communists  who  diligently  promoted 
strikes  and  connived  at  terrorism  so  that 
whole  areas  of  the  Nation  were  ruled  by  dis- 
ciplined roving  gangs  of  thugs  and  vandals. 

The  Labor  Relations  Board  has  the  powers 
of  a  court,  but  does  not  even  put  vp  a  pre- 
tense of  Impartiality.  It  is  frankly  against 
the  employer  in  all  cases  and  sits  as  a  Judge 
while  Its  own  agents  appear  as  prosecutors 
and  as  counsel  for  the  complaining  parties. 

The  Wagner  Act  drives  millions  of  workers 
Into  unions  against  their  will  In  violation  of 
Its  own  stated  purpose  to  let  them  select  their 
own  bargaining  agents.  But  the  Wagner  Act 
does  not  provide  that  these  unions  rhall  con- 
duct free  internal  elections  or  that  they  shall 
be  accountable  to  their  members  fcr  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  which  they 
collect  as  income  taxes  and  the  license  to 
work. 

The  Wagner  Act  and  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  have  never  b3en  concerned  with  th« 
constitutions  of  the  unions,  with  the  result 
that  Jimmy  Petrillo.  of  the  musicians,  for 
example,  may  suspend  his  entire  constitution 
at  will  and  persecute  any  member  to  his 
heart's  content. 

Among  the  quick  reactions  of  those  union 
bosses  who  have  exploited,  robbed,  and  be- 
trayed labor  and  imposed  on  the  patience  of 
the  whole  Nation,  there  hae  been  a  cry  that 
compulsory  arbitration  to  prevent  strikes 
woud  be  a  denial  of  the  right  to  strike. 

The  proposed  Federal  labor  relaMons  law 
offers  a  complete  revision  of  the  labor  admin- 
istration under  Government,  but  it  is  still 
short  of  some  of  the  reforms  that  must  be 
adopted  regardless  of  the  selfish  opposition 
of  the  boss  unioneer. 

It  makes  no  provision  that  union  consti- 
tutions must  respect  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens conferred  by  the  National  Constitution* 


Simon  Lake 


EXTENSION  OP  REJ^ARKo 
or 

KON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

CF  NEW  JE8£EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
racent  death  of  Simon  Lake  at  the  age 
of  79.  Mr.  Lake  was  not  only  an  inventor 
of  general  note,  but,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the -father  of  the  submarine. 

His  first  successful  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion date  as  far  back  as  1894,  and  not 
only  were  the  original  ideas  of  submers- 
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Ible  craft  his,  but  he  also  had  much  to 
do  with  the  perfection  of  this  type  of 
vessel. 

What  Is  perhaps  more  important  is 
that  throughout  his  life  he  deprecated 
the  use  of  submarines  in  warfare  and 
advocated  their  use  in  peaceful  com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Lake  was  born  in  Pleasantville,  a 
fine  community  located  within  my  dis- 
trict, and  still  has  relatives  living  in  the 
area,  among  whom  are  the  Reverend  Ell 
well  Lake  and  Harry  Lake,  members 
a  pioneer  family  of  Ocean  City. 

His  inventions  have  been  very  sig- 
nificant in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  note  the  passing  of 
this  distinguished  citizfn  of  my  congres- 
sional district. 
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Prevent  Civil  War  in  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippman,  which  appeared  in 
many  American  newspapers  on  June  27, 
1945.  In  this  article.  Mr.  Lippmann 
clearly  outlines  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  us  in  the  Far  East.  Quite 
properly.  I  believe,  he  places  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  danger  of  civil  war 
in  China. 

Today,  every  hour  is  bringing  China 
nearer  the  brink  of  civil  war.  Unless 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain  are  able  to  avert  this 
threat,  of  which  Mr.  Lippmann  and  other 
authorities  on  China  are  advising  us, 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  Asia.  And  if 
there  is  no  peace  in  Asia,  there  will  be  no 
peace  in  the  world. 

Clearly  that  threat  is  not  China's  con- 
cern alone.  The  Central  Government's 
existing  blockade  of  the  northwest  sec- 
tions of  China,  which  are  under  the 
Communist  government  at  Yenan,  ties  up 
thousands  of  troops  which  could  and 
should  be  engaging  the  Japanese.  The 
blockade  prevents  the  northern  guerrilla 
forces  from  receiving  badly  needed  medi- 
cal supplies,  military  equipment,  and  re- 
lief, it  holds  back  their  guerrilla  war- 
fare behind  the  enemy  lines.  It  aids  no 
one  but  oiur  mutual  enemy.  The  block- 
ade, of  course,  is  not  civil  war — not  yet. 
But  as  Mr.  Lippmann  points  out,  it  is 
latent  civil  war.  Xnd  it  prolongs  the 
war  against  Japan. 

It  was  this  very  situation  which  our 
great  General  Stilwell  saw  so  clearly. 
It  was  this  situation  which  led  him  to 
Insist  on  China's  using  all  her  strength 
•  against  Japan.  General  Stilwell,  being 
a  soldier  and  not  a  diplomat,  approached 
the  problem  with  the  directness  of  a  sol- 
dier— a  directness  which  characterizes 
his  every  act  and  which  has  raised  him 
to  the  rank  of  general. 

I  trust  that  General  Stilwell  is  now 
on  nis  way  back  to  China,  leading  Amer- 


ican troops  Into  the  Japanese-held  por- 
tions of  that  country.  I  trust  that  our 
Government  which  knows  of  China's 
dangerous  lack  of  unity,  of  latent  civil 
war  there — will  take  steps,  in  concert  With 
our  allies,  to  aid  all  Chinese  forces  which 
are  fighting  Japan,  and  to  foster  a  strong, 
democratic,  united  Chinese  Nation. 

We  need  and  must  have  a  coalition 
government  in  China.  We  need  and 
must  have  a  united  China.  We  need  it 
to  win  the  war.  It  is  vital  to  securing 
the  peace.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  de- 
velopment of  China's  resources,  buying 
power,  and  trade. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  appraisal  of  the  situ- 
ation follows: 

TOWARD   AN  ASIATIC   SETTLEMENT 

It  Is  now  necessary  and  practicable  to  make 
the  master  plan  for  a  successful  concltision 
of  the  far  eastern  war.  The  strategical  sit- 
uation makes  it  necessary  for  the  United 
States,  China.  Britain,  and  Russia  to  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  part  that  each 
will  play  in  the  final  campaigns  of  the  war 
with  Japan,  and  in  the  settlement  that  must 
follow  from  the  reduction  of  Japan  as  a  great 
power.  An  understanding  of  this  kind  is 
practicable  because  each  of  the  four  nations 
chiefly  concerned  has  something  to  give 
which  is  of  vital  Importance  to  the  others, 
and  no  one  of  them  can  make  a  lasting  set- 
tlement by  Itself. 

To  reach  such  a  four-power  understanding 
will  surely  make  the  result  of  the  war  more 
concltislve.  and  almost  certainly  it  will  make 
the  war  shorter  and  less  costly.  As  long  as 
Japan  has  reason  to  hope  that  China,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
may  become  divided  over  the  far  eastern 
settlement,  she  is  not  likely  to  make  an  ac- 
ceptable offer  but  w'U  wage  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  time. 

A  war  to  gain  time  wUl  mean  on  the  part 
of  the  Japanese  a  campaign  of  suicidal  re- 
sistance and  on  our  part  a  campaign  of  ex- 
termination. Our  object  must  therefore  be 
to  exclu'  e  from  the  Japanese  calculation  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  any  advantage  by 
prolonging  the  war  in  order  to  gain  time. 
This  object  will  be  achieved  only  if  there  la 
a  united  political  front  behind  which  there 
Is  taking  place  American.  British,  and  Soviet 
redeployment,  and  the  mobilization  of  weU- 
arm.ed  Chinese  forces. 

Once  there  exists  this  political  front  with 
its  vast  military  power,  there  will  be  no  rea- 
son left  why  Japan  should  not  make  an  offer 
which  falls  clearly  within  the  formula  of 
unconditional  surrender  and  yet  Is  far  short 
of  and  far  different  from  suicide  and  exter- 
mination. And  then  there  will  be  no  reason 
why  the  United  Nations  should  refuse  to  con- 
sider such  an  offer  from  any  Japanese  au- 
thority capable  In  fact  of  surrendering  un- 
conditionally and  of  executing  the  terms  of 
the  surrender. 

The  formation  of  this  united  front  will  re- 
quire statesmanship  at  the  level  where  mili- 
tary and  political  policy  have  to  be  deter- 
mined together.  The  territorial  settlement 
which  we  Intend  to  Impose  on  Japan  is 
known:  it  was  announced  at  Cairo  on  De- 
cember 1,  1943.  In  order  to  make  these 
terms  durable,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
peace  in  the  Far  East,  the  unification  of 
China  and  an  international  trusteeship  of 
Korea  are  necessary. 

An  understanding  with  China  and  about 
China  has  the  first  and  highest  priority. 
There  was  open  civil  war  in  China  for  many 
years  before  the  Japanese  invasion.  There 
has  been  latent  civil  war  during  the  Japa- 
nese invasion.  There  will  be  no  peace  in 
eastern  Asia  if  civil  war  breaks  out  after  the 
defeat  of  Japan. 

The  Chinese  civU  war  Is  not  a  purely  Chi- 
nese affair:  it  is  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  th« 
world.    The  United  States,  out  of  loyalty  to 


an  ally,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  and  for 
military  rcMonft  In  this  wsr.  Is  giving  full 
support  to  the  Chungking  Government.  It  to 
committed  to  taking  a  leading  part  in  as- 
sisting the  reconstruction  of  China  and  Ita 
Industrialization. 

But  the  United  States  can  have  no  Inter- 
est in  buUding  up  the  military  power  of 
Chungking  in  order  that  it  may  then  w*g« 
civil  war  after  the  Japanese  war  is  concluded. 
That  could  hardly  fall  to  bring  Chungking 
into  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
entangle  the  United  States  In  that  conflict. 
For  Communist  China  Ilea  between  Nation- 
alist China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  An  effort 
by  Chungking  to  settle  Its  differences  with 
Yenan  by  military  force  wduld  bring  Chiang 
Kai-sheks  armies  face  to  face  with  the  Red 
Army.  It  is.  therefore,  necessary  that  Chung- 
king and  Yenan  settle  their  differences  with- 
out fighting.  On  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  insist. 

Whenever  the  Soviet  Union  Intervenes  In 
the  Japanese  war.  the  right  flank  of  Its  forces 
will  rest  upon  that  part  of  China  which  is 
under  the  control  of  Yenan.  Therefore,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  In  which  a 
Chinese  civil  war  would  find  the  United 
States  supporting  one  side  and  the  Soviet 
Union  the  other.  It  follows  that  Just  as  we 
must  Insist  that  Chungking  negotiate  a 
Chinese  settlement,  so  the  Soviet  Union  mxist 
Insist  that  Yenan  negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  substance  of  the  agreement  then  will 
have  to  be  reciprocal  undertakings  by  the 
Russians,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Americans  to 
use  their  Influence  unequivocally  to  prevent 
civil  war  and  promote  a  Chinese  settlement. 
The  formula  for  that  settlement  is  clearly 
indicated,  and  is  In  principle  like  that  made 
at  Yalta  for  Poland.  It  is  to  "reorganize  on 
a  broader  democratic  basis"  the  Chungking 
government  by  "the  inclusion  of  democratic 
leaders"  from  Yenan  and  from  other  parts 
of  China.  For  Moscow  mtist  agree  that  In 
this  case  the  Chungking  government  is  the 
core  around  which  a  more  representative 
government  has  to  be  organized. 

If  such  an  agreement  can  t>e  reached  with 
the  Chinese — Mr.  T.  V.  Soong  l>eing  now  In 
Moscow — and  by  Stalin,  Churchill,  and  Tru- 
man, a  united  political  front  In  Asia  will  have 
been  established.  With  this  much  unity 
achieved  an  international  trusteeship  for 
Korea  would  probably  become  quite  feasible. 


H.  R.  2229 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Iota,  La.,  June  24,  1945. 
Hon.  Henet  D.  Larcade,  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Waxhington.  D.  C. 

DiA«  Congressman:  We,  the  people  of  Iota, 
voters  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
are  sending  you  a  petition  so  you  may  know 
we  favor  a  Federal  pension  equal  to  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  at  60  years. 
If  a  pension  is  good  for  clvU-service  workers. 
Judges,  ex -Presidents'  widows  and  so  on.  It 
is  good  for  the  people.  All  pensions  are  paid 
through   taxation. 

In  Congressional  Record  of  May  15.  1039. 
page  1803.  you  may  read  where  Iota  had  sent 
a  similar  petition  to  deceased  Mr.  De  Rouen, 
then  our  Representative,  asking  him  to  vote 
for  bill  H.  R.  2  and  in  CoMCUfiMOUAL  Rboobo 
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of  Job*  M.  Ilt0.  be  gftve  his  reasons  for  vot- 
U^  agAlnst  it — a  United  SUt«B  citizen's  prlv- 
lllfle.  If  you  are  sgainst  bill  H.  R.  2229 
would  you  be  so  kind  aa  to  give  your  views. 
B^t^'^it  CoBgraasmeii's  pay  la  apprcprlate.  but 
let  us  not  forget  our  fathers  and  aaotberB. 

Our  boys  are  now  flgbttng  and  tfytng  for 
Jostloe  and  equality  to  all:  let  us  hurt  It. 

Plea«e  record   petition   in   Comgkobxohal 
Ricoeo. 

Cardl&ll;  ycurs. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  BouacEOis. 


CaKforaia  SUte  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 

or  Miasouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  letter  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco: 

Matob's  Omcz, 
San  Frmneisco,  May  23.  1945. 
The  honorable  the  Boaxd  or  Sufksviso^ 
Cifjf  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
Cily  Hail.  San  Francisco. 

Gbntlcmeji  :  After  a  great  deal  of  thought. 
I  am  returning,  marked  "disapproved"  your 
proposal  4000.  readmg  as  follows: 

•Reaoived.  That  this  t>oard  of  supervisors 
does  hereby  approve  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sembly biU  No.  3.  the  California  State  Pair 
Employment  Practices  Act.  and  be  it  further 

"Resoived.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
aent  to  his  honor  the  mayor  with  the  request 
that  they  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  EXsn  Cleary. 
the  legislative  representative,  at  8.'.cramento." 

To  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  pro- 
posal 4800,  a  careful  reading  of  assembly  b.il 
No.  3  Is  necessary. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  defines  its  purposes 
and  raads  as  follows: 

"^t  U  hereby  declared  as  the  public  policy 
bl  this  State  that  it  is  necessary  to  ^protect 
and  safeguard  the  right  and  opportunity  of 
all  ptaooa  to  seek,  obtain,  and  hold  employ- 
Bcnt  without  discrimination  or  abridgement 
on  account  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

"It  is  recogniaed  that  the  practice  of  deny- 
ing employment  opportunity  and  discrimi- 
nating in  the  terms  of  employment  for  such 
reasons,  foments  domestic  strife  and  unreat. 
deprives  the  State  of  the  fullest  utilization 
of  Its  capacities  for  development  and  advance, 
and  substantially  and  adversely  affects  the 
Interests  of  employees,  employers,  and  the 
-J>ubllc  in  general. 

"This  act  shall  be  deemed  an  exercise  of 
the  police  pxjwer  of  the  State  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  welfare,  prosperity,  health, 
and  peace  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
Xomta." 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  use  of  the  police 
powers  of  the  State  to  accomplish  a  desir- 
able objective,  viz:  No  discrimination  or 
abridgment  in  employment  or  in  union 
membership  on  accotmt  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry,  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  biU.  I  repeat  the  exercise  of  the 
police  powers  d  the  State  to  attain  a  desired 
objcetlve  is  the  meat  and  core  of  assembly 
biU  No.  S. 

If  I  had  approved  proposal  4000.  I  would 
have  oommltted  myself  to  all  the  policies 
•iaarly  defltMd  in  sectkm  3.  Without  any 
doubt.  aU  fairminded  people  believe  that  no 
person  should  be  deprived  of  employment 
or  ol  union   membership   bacauaa   or   race. 


creed,  color,  national  origin,  ar  ancestry,  but 
It  la  highly  questionable  whether  the  State 
pcriice  power  is  the  right  la  trument  to  ac- 
complish what  Is  sought. 

The  act  as  drawn  creates  i  State  fair  em- 
ployment practice  commlssU  n  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Ooveinor.  The  com- 
mission Is  granted  broad  pow^ers  to  for- 
mulate policies  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  It  can.  among  otlier  things,  hold 
hearings,  subpena  witness© !.  compel  their 
attendance,  and  administer  oaths. 

The  act  makes  it  an  unlai  rf ul  practice  for 
an  employer,  "because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry'  of  any  person, 
to  refuse  to  hire  or  emplo  r  him.  It  also 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  labor  organiza- 
tion because  of  ''race,  creed  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry"  to  'exclude,  expel,  or  re- 
atrict   from   its   membershif,   such   person." 

In  making  its  decisions,  tl  e  commission  is 
not  bound  by  technical  rules  of  evidence, 
and  orders  of  the  commissi  on  shall  be  en- 
forced by  the  District  Court  of  Appeal  upon 
petition  of  the  commission.  Judicial  review 
of  commission  orders  shall  be  by  certiorari 
and  dlsol>edlence  of  an  ord  er  of  tha  court 
enforcing  commission  orders  shall  be  punish- 
able as  contempt  of  court.  In  the  case  of 
employees  of  a  political  su  xiivision  of  the 
State,  decisions  of  the  oomiaisslon  must  be 
appealed  to  the  Governor. 

I  am  aware  that  the  State  of  New  York 
and  the  State  of  New  Jeney  recently  en- 
acted antidiscrimination  laws  very  similar 
to  that  proposed  by  assembl]  biU  No.  3.  The 
New  Jersey  act  became  effective  a  few  wesks 
ago.  The  New  York  act  tak  rs  effect  on  July 
1  next. 

Despite  recent  legislative  trends  to  com- 
pel nondlsrrlmlnatlon  in  hir  ng  and  in  union 
membership  by  the  use  of  givernmental  px)- 
llce  powers.  I  cannot  conscientiously  endorse 
this  method.  Based  on  my  <  xperlence  In  the 
field  of  management-labor  relations.  It  Is  my 
considered  Judgment  that  )assage  of  anti- 
discrimination laws  is  not  1 1  the  public  In- 
terest or  In  the  Interest  cf  any  minority 
group.  I  do  not  believe  thJ  t  you  can  solve 
the  always-present  and  e  emal  problems 
of  human  relations  by  legiilatlon. 

History  teaches  that  pre]  idlce  exists,  has 
always  existed,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  exist.  We  have  heard  of  cause  and  effect. 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  cm  remedy  effect 
unless  you  remove  the  caus(  .  How  to  mini- 
mize the  cause — in  this  case,  prejudice — is 
our  ever-present  problem.  [  do  not  bslieve 
that  prejudice  leading  to  discrimination  in 
e'-iployment  or  in  union  membership  can 
be  eliminated  overnight,  'he  evolution  of 
civilization  is  a  slow  process  The  pendulum 
swings  back  and  forth;  bul  always,  despite 
set-backs,  moving  toward  a  higher  plane. 
Education — the  cultivation  of  tolerance,  and 
the  effort  to  understand  1he  other  man's 
viewpoint  is  a  much  more  e  Tectlve  approach 
than  legal  compulsion.  Th«  passage  of  laws 
aimed  to  cure  human  relationship  problems 
overnight  only  Irritates  and  ageravates.  and 
tends  to  set  iMck  progress  l[i  this  particular 
field.  Successful  enforcemeit  of  any  law  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  alpioet  unanimous 
support  of  public  opinion.  Based  on  experi- 
ence, as  evidenced  by  the  repeal  of  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Act,  I  do  pot  believe  anti- 
discrimination legislation  will  have  the  pub- 
lic support  necessary  to  accomplish  enforce- 
ment. 

A  more  rational  approach  would  be  for  all 
employers  individually  anc  collectively  to 
practice  sincerely  no  discrii  nlnatlon  in  em- 
ployment and  for  labor  organizations  to 
make  certain  no  man  fit  ted  I  for  a  job  is  de- 
nied an  opportunity  for  llvef  hood  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry. In  my  opinion.  i|oluntary  efforts 
along  these  lines  wUl  be  niore  helpful  and 
effective  than  creating  mori  laws  and  eom- 
miHi<»is.  But  to  attain  that  goal — to  avoid 
tofal  compulsioo — forward-lookinf  business 


and  labor  leaders  should  assume  afllrmative 
responsibility. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  it  clear- 
ly understood  that  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  this  sUtute  can  in  no  way  affect 
the  tenure  of  men  and  women  presently  em- 
ployed by  the  city  and  county  of  San  Pran- 
cisco  under  civil-service  provisions  of  the 
charter.  With  the  exception  of  those  em- 
ployed on  a  limited-tenure  basis,  the  charter 
giiarantees  continuation  of  present  employ- 
ment. The  same  instrument  also  guarantees 
an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  ail 
future  civil-service  examinations,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

May  I  here  emphasize  what  forward-look- 
ing people  are  now  concerned  about,  the 
problem  of  making  peacetime  Jobs.  Assem- 
bly bill  No.  3,  if  passed,  in  no  way  solves  that 
problem.  It  cannot  help  by  adding  even  one 
job. 

When  there  are  more  men  and  women  than 
there  are  Jobs,  there  will  be  jcb  competition. 
If  assembly  bill  No.  3  passes,  it  would  leave  to 
five  individuals  (and  much  will  depend  on 
the  type  of  commissioner)  final  determina- 
tion of  thousands  of  complaints.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Commission  will  be  besieged  by 
those  who  charge  dlscriminatlcn  In  the  hope 
that  the  Commission  will  order  hiring  of  the 
man  or  woman  whom  the  employer — for 
good  business  reasons — has  refused  first 
choice. 

I  did  consider  disapproving  this  proposal 
on  the  same  grounds  as  I  have  others — that 
the  subject  was  not  the  business  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  or  the  mayor.  However,  the 
more  I  sttxiled  assembly  bUl  No.  3,  the  more 
I  realized  it  dealt  with  a  fundamental  issue, 
of  concern  not  only  to  the  city  but  to  the 
State  and  the  Nation,  Por  that  reason,  I 
have  felt  Impelled  to  express  fu!ly  and  freely 
my  own  views  on  the  merits  of  the  issue. 

I  am  aware  that  some  holding  political  of- 
fice prefer  not  to  publicize  their  real  opin- 
ions on  Issues  of  this  kind  because  they  are 
fearftil  of  political  retaliation  which  may  be 
exerted  by  various  pressure  groups.  I  be- 
lieve such  fears  should  not  influence  any 
executive  of  a  political  subdivision.  I  be- 
lieve the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  honest 
convictions  of  any  elected  executive. 

I  realize  full  well  my  own  reasons  for  dis- 
approving assembly  bll  No,  3  may  be  mis- 
understood and  perhaps  delllierately  misin- 
terpreted. I  believe  that  all  of  us  should 
recognize  that  discrimination  is  a  matter 
which  must  be  constantly  considered  and 
studied  and  that  there  can  be  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  how  best  to  secure  the 
desired  objective. 

I  again  repeat — I  am  against  all  discrimi- 
nation or  abridgment  in  employment  or  In 
union  membership  because  of  race,  creed. 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry.  But  It 
is  my  conviction  that  man-made  laws,  the 
compulsory  method,  Is  not  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  a  human  relations  problem  of  this 
kind. 

Sincerely, 

RoGxa  D.  Lapbam.  Mayor. 


Sball  Americans  Be  Required  To  Vote 
"Ja"*? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLIN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  good 
Americans  should  stop  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  question  of  whether  Ameri- 
cans shall  be  required  to  vote  "ja."    We 
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should  also  stop  to  consider  the  question 
of  whether  our  votes  shall  be  counted  as 
"ja"  votes,  even  if  some  of  us  should  not 
vote  "ja." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  questions  are  not  as 
silly  as  they  may  sound.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  not  silly  at  all.  They  are 
asked  in  all  earnestness,  and  under  a 
very  serious  possibility  and  threat  that 
they  will  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
by  the  enactment  of  the  pending  proposal 
to  create  a  permanent  FEPC. 

Under  sections  4  and  10  of  the  pending 
FEFC  bill  we  would  create  a  bureaucratic 
agency  with  full  power  to  select  the 
county  and  precinct  election  officials  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

This  is  fully  explained  in  a  speech 
which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  on  Tuesday. 
June  26,  under  the  following  title:  'Shall 
We  Lay  the  Heavy  Hand  of  the  FEPC 
Bureaucracy  Upon  Our  Churches. 
Schools,  and  Fraternal  Orders;  Upon  Our 
Courts.  Local  Elections,  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment; Upon  Our  Merchants  and  Our 
Farmers?" 

All  Americans  who  do  not  wish  to  vote 
"ja"  should  wake  up  and  help  defeat  this 
proposed  legislation. 


The  American  Press  Appraises  Franco 
Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  2,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues know  of  my  aggressive  activity 
on  the  public  platforms  of  the  country 
and  in  Congress,  in  urging  that  our  State 
Department  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  Franco  Fascist  Spain. 

In  January.  I  introduced  a  resolution 
In  Congress  (H.  R.  100)  seeking  to  ac- 
complish such  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Por  2  years  I  have  agitated 
throughout  America,  trying  to  arouse  the 
American  people  to  the  menace  Inherent 
in  the  continued  rule  of  Francisco 
Franco,  as  Fascist  dictator  of  Spain. 

At  the  outset,  my  crusade  was  tanta- 
mount to  beating  my  head  against  a 
stone  wall  of  apathy  or  hostility.    The 
newspapers  scoffed  at  anti -Franco  prop- 
aganda.    A  critic  of  Franco  was  en- 
visaged to  the  Nation  as  a  Communist 
stooge    or    an    anti- Catholic    crackpot. 
However,  much  progress  has  taken  place 
since  then.    I  have  watched  the  growth 
of  a  tidal  wave  of  sentiment,  which  has 
recently  culminated  in  tmiversal   con- 
demnation of  Franco  in  the  press  and 
over   the   radios   of    America.    Finally, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  the  great 
United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  unanimous  vote,  including  that 
of  the  American  delegation,  solemnly  de- 
clared that  Spain  could  never  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion as  long  as  Francisco  Franco  and  his 
ilk  are  in  control  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment.   This  was  a  great  victory  for  the 
forces  of  democracy. 


The  stand  taken  by  the  San  Francisco 
delegates  thrilled  and  enthused  the  lovers 
of  democratic  processes  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

I  take  no  little  pride  In  this  action  be- 
cause, in  my  way.  I  contributed  con- 
siderably to  that  result.  The  newspapers 
of  America  have  expressed  themselves 
forcefully  on  the  subject. 

Here  are  some  typical  editorials: 

(From  the  AsheviUe  (N.  C.)  Citizen  of  June 
21,  1945] 

BOOTED 

Mexican  Foreign  Minister  Qulntanllla.  who 
Introduced  the  resolution  at  San  Francisco 
In  effect  barring  Spain  from  membership  In 
the  United  Nations,  had  to  go  back  to  Franco- 
Hitler  and  Franco-Mussolini  messages  "to 
back  up  his  thesis,"  as  the  Associated  Press 
put  it,  "that  the  three  were  Fascist  bed- 
mates." 

Much  more  recent  history,  we  should  think, 
would  be  quite  as  instructive.  Only  last  Sun- 
day, Generalissimo  Franco,  speaking  to  a 
wing  of  the  Falangist  (Fascist)  Party,  as- 
serted that  the  "constructive  revolution 
Spain  started  9  years  ago  has  placed  her  In 
an  advanced  position  for  the  aiduous  task 
now  awaiting  the  world." 

Spain's  constructive  revolution  was,  of 
course,  the  first  bid  of  German  and  Italian 
fascism  to  extend  their  systems  to  a  major 
European  country.  Spain  was  the  proving 
ground  for  the  Second  WorM  War.  Count 
Clano's  diary,  which  the  Citizen  Is  publish- 
ing, Introduces  some  interesting  evidence  on 
this  point.  Paradoxically,  however.  Spain  is 
now  the  isolated  remnant  of  fascism  on  the 
European  Continent. 

We  wouldn't  know  what  the  generalissimo 
means  by  "the  arduous  task  now  awaiting  the 
world."  If  it  means  building  peace,  certainly 
he  win  be  allowed  to  have  no  part  of  It  in  the 
United  Nations  organisation.  His  Spain  is 
now  the  well-advertised  pariah  among  na- 
tions. Of  all  the  things  unanimously  and 
promptly  done  at  San  Francisco,  the  boot  to 
Franco  smacks  most  of  good  common  sense. 

IProm  the  Day^^n  (Ohio)  Journal  of  June  32. 
1945) 

JOINT  POUCT   NEEDED 

A  Jittery  terror  of  communism  among  the 
democracies.  Including  our  own,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  triumph  of  Franco  in  Spain. 
But  the  situation  has  changed  a  great  deal 
In  the  ensuing  8  years.  Witness  the  decision 
of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  to  blackball 
the  Franco  government  Irom  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  on  the  ground  that  no 
government  born  with  Axis  military  aid  shall 
be  admitted. 

This  can  hardly  be  considered  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  the  dictatorship:  Ifs  dif- 
ficult to  put  a  finger  on  the  event  that  starts 
the  decline  of  a  regime.  But  It  is  another 
heavy  and  perhaps  decisive  stroke  against  the 
Spanish  Fascists. 

Franco's  government  has  been  tottering 
ever  since  the  Italian  surrender.  Today 
Spam  is  a  lonely  Fascist  island  In  a  Europe 
of  various  political  creeds  that  are  completely 
united  only  In  their  denunciation  of  fascism. 
The  action  by  the  United  Nations  Conf  srence 
makes  the  possibility  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal  collaboration    with    Franco    even   more 

remote.  ,.     j,     *. 

But  the  Spanish  Fascists  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  up  easily.  Various  subter- 
fuges will  be  tried,  "dummy"  democraclea, 
etc..  before  Spain  actually  acquires  a  demo- 
cratic government. 

There  Is  some  danger  that  the  world  powers 
might  become  too  deeply  Involved  In  Spain's 
dilemma.  Russia  wants  communism  there. 
A  British  Tory  group  favors  return  of  the 
monarchy.  And  the  United  States  would  like 
a  republic,    A  happier  soiutiou  would  be  for 


the  powers  to  announce  a  Joint  policy  con- 
cerning Spain,  all  encouraging  free  electloiu 
within  the  country  and  declining  to  deal, 
except  on  a  provisional  basis,  with  other  than 
a  truly  repiresentatlve  government. 

(Prom  the   Madison    (Wis.)    Capital  TlnvesJ 

EL   DESPICABLX  IS  FOOLING  MO  OWX 

The  world-wide  contempt  for  Spain's 
Fascist  dictator,  Francisco  Franco,  could  not 
be  better  demonstrated  than  in  the  unani- 
mous vote  by  which  the  delegates  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  blackballed  the 
Franco  government  from  participation  in  the 
world  league. 

The  vote  Is  particularly  Impressive  be- 
cause It  shews  that  no  one  is  being  fooled 
by  his  frenzied  bleating  that  he  has  under- 
gone a  conversion  to  democratic  principles. 
No  doubt  the  delegates  recalled  when  thta 
bloody  dictator,  protected  by  a  wall  of  certi- 
fied piety  and  the  tanks  of  Hitler  tind  Mus- 
solini, was  thundering  his  contempt  for  "de- 
cadent" democracy. 

Nor  has  anyone  been  Impressed  with  his  re- 
cent acts  to  implement  his  11:56  conversion. 

Remembering  that  Franco  once  promised 
Hitler  a  mUllon  troops  to  defend  Berlin  and 
prayed  that  the  "great  German  Empire  may 
reach  its  immortal  destiny  under  the  glorious 
sign  of  the  swastika  and  uiider  your  (Hit- 
ler's) inspired  leadership."  few  Americana 
wlU  disagree  with  the  action  of  our  San 
Francisco  delegation. 

But  many  Americans  Join  with  Repre- 
sentative JoBN  Coma  In  wondering  when 
our  State  Department  will  give  our  policy 
the  virtue  of  consistency.  It's  about  tlma 
that  we  rectify  the  sin  against  democracy 
we  committed  when  we  granted  oAclal  racog- 
nltlou  to  the  government  of  Kl  Despicable. 

[Prom  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Tlmes-Newsl 

WHAT    ABOtPT    F«ANCOT 

Isn't  it  about  time  to  stop  playing  ball 
with  Franco?  That  Is  the  question,  dresMd 
up  In  proper  diplomatic  language,  that  ttom 
French  Government's  foreign  affairs  com- 
mittee has  asked  the  Allies. 

There  seems  only  one  logical  answer:  Yes. 
The  Allies  appeased  the  Spanish  dictator  In 
return  for  the  militarily  necessary  material 
they  needed  from  Spain.  But  the  fighting  in 
Europe  is  over  now.  And  Franco's  govern- 
ment remains  of  the  same  mind  and  make- 
up as  when  it  was  the  protege  of  Hitler  and 
Mussolini. 

Hitler  and  Mussolini  used  Franco's  war  aa 
a  laboratory  for  the  World  War  to  follow. 
Franco's  "neutrality"  in  that  war  would  have 
been  a  Joke  if  It  had  not  cost  the  lives  of 
allied  men.  And  today  Spain  remains  'che 
last  European  refuge  of  fascism  and  one  of 
the  most  notorious  European  FasclsU,  Pierre 
Laval,  whom  Franco  will  not  release  to 
French  authorities. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  the  Allies,  after 
paying  such  a  staggering  price  to  free  Eu- 
rope of  fascism,  should  still  tolerate  this  rank 
Fascist  regime.  And  It  seems  impoasible 
that  they  can  much  longer  avoid  doing  what 
Prance  suggests— demand  that  Franco  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  a  truly  representative  Span- 
ish Government  and.  if  he  refuses,  break  off 
diplomatic  relations. 

(From  the  Decattir  (Dl.)  Herald  of  June  18. 
19451 

FASCIST    KXCtMX    IN    BFAIM 

When  the  worW  security  councU  begins 
to  function  as  the  United  Nations'  instru- 
ment to  prevent  war  it  may  have  an  early 
opportunity  to  deal  with  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco's  Fascist  regime  in  Spain. 

But  wiU  the  international  body  inter- 
vene In  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation  at 
peace?  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  Uie 
United  SUtes.   one   of   the   Big  Three  and 
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slated  to  b*  OM  of  thp  Wg  Plw  hi  th* 
Untted  VMemrn  orjr«nttMiJon.  to  r««»gnt»B 
existing  coremment*.  Both  th«  United 
States  «nd  Oreat  Brttatn  have  matntatncd 
diplomatic  reJatJona  with  9p«ln  ttoroviitiotit 
tbo  war. 

BoweTflr.  Franco  ■  Spaoiah  raglme  w«a  «>- 
trvoMly  cordtal  to  Nasi  OwOMUay  trom  th« 
vary  benlnninj?.  In  fact.  Ttmiext  owed  his 
poltttral  posltkxi  to  German  and  Italian 
planes  and  fft'na  wh»€h  were  too  much  for 
the  Spanteh  Republicana  In  tt»e  war  wtilch 
waa  a  prelude  to  tho  irlobal  conflict.  Only 
when  the  Third  Re»rh  becan  to  fall  a|iart 
did  the  Spanish  Oovenunent  arrer  rMatVir<s 
wlih  Acloir  Hitier  It,  rf-quned  a  Jtnanes,- 
aiaufrhter  o*  Spankah  national*  In  Manila 
to  force  France  to  break  off  diplomat k;  ties 
with  Japan.  Since  the  rHuctant  breaX  ulth 
tha  Axta  the  Spanwh  dieUtor  has  iet  It 
be  known  he  wonld  Uk«  to  come  abroad  the 
Allied  bandwason 

Franco  fcols  nobody  He  admired  imier 
Uu-oughout  the  yeans.  *nKh  adnrvi  ration 
Memcd  to  be  profliable  and  the  3panM\ 
Ptactat  leader  undoubtedly  holds  to  nany 
of  the  doctrines  which  Hitler  tried  to  tm- 
poae  upon  all  tha  world.  Hte  rc«line  vlU 
ba  a  threat  to  fumre  peace. 

It  la  not  nccMsary  that  the  United  Ka- 
tkjna  send  armies,  air  fleets  and  naval  task 
forces  against  6pa:n.  EcoiKunic  sanctions 
could  turn  the  trie*.  The  withholdinir  of 
j««^ii»w»  ^»ri  toH  oil  might  compel  a  political 
housccleanlng  in  Spain. 


PropMcd   Federal  Labi   Re!ai;ocj   Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  Presktent.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recokd  two  new?pa- 
per  articles  entitled,  rerspectively.  -Rich- 
berg  Offers  to  Poet  $1,000  lor  Debate 
on  New  Labor  BUI."  by  tlie  Associated 
Press,  and  Protecting  the  Public."  by 
Donald  R.  Richberi;.  both  articles  beinp; 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  being  no  ohjectltm.  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follow* : 


TO  roar  st.aoa  kjb 
nw  LABoa  siu. 


TK  ON 


(By  the  Associated  PreaB> 

Donald  R.  Bichberg.  credited  with  formu- 
lating the  principles  of  the  BaH-Burton- 
Hatch  Federal  Industrial  relations  Mil.  yes- 
terday challenged  protesting  labor  leaders  to 
a  1 1.000  debate  en  l:s  fairness. 

Richterg.  chairman  of  a  IS -member  com- 
mittee wtUch  drew  tip  the  measure,  provid- 
ing a  Super  Railway  Act  for  all  labor.  ofTerrd 
to  poet  tl.OOO.  to  t>e  paid  to  the  American 
Red  Cross.  "If  I  do  not  prove  to  Impartial 
Judge*  that  thefe  statements  (of  labor  lead- 
era)  were  anialr.  tnaccunue.  aad  misicaci- 
Icg.  ■ 

He  said  ha  directed  his  challenge  particu- 
larly at  William  Green.  AFL  preilde.u; 
Philip  Murray.  CTO  presldmt;  acd  John  L. 
Lawta.  head  of  the  tJntttd  Mine  Workers, 
The  first  two  taxied  indindual  statements 
attacking  the  bin.  mtroducrd  S  weHcs  «fo, 
and  Lewis'  Mine  Workers'  Journal  isstied  an 
otBcial  statement  on  thst  orgautsatlou's 
opposition. 

To  sare  the  labor  leaders  "from  personal 
rmbamrannent.'*    Richberf    ntd    he    would 


It   to 
thetr  atead. 

•I  ha»e  given  ao  m 
for   so  many   years   to 
workara  they  raprcsant 
It  embarrasBla^  to  attac^ 
tn  person."  said  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  an* 
th?  National  Rscovery 

"The  fact  is  that  the 
harm  no  one  caoept 
only  hold  their  joha  by 
of  continuing  waifare " 
employees." 

Murray  wa?  in 
the  CIO  headquarters 
ment    Or«en  likewise 
from  WaBhlDgton  all 
bcU  eoaaaent. 

There  was  no 
Unltad  Mine  Workera. 


meet  a  -r(  potable  lawyer"   In 


MioTEcnNc  rire  pttblic 
(By  Donald  BJ.  Richberg) 
Cries   of   rage   from 


u^h  support  ao  often 

these   nail  and   tbe 

hat  they  might  find 

me  and  my  motives 

Ufryer  wtio  wrtjte  the 

once  presided  ower 

J  dmlnlstratKm. 

labor  peace  plan  can 

tl^ae  leaders  who  can 

maintatnlni  a  sUte 

between  employer!  and 

Wtl^fcurgh  yesterday  and 

t  pre  decilzMd  to  oom- 

Intended  to  be  away 

we^k  aud  the  AFL  wlth- 

Inunedi  ute  reaction  from  the 


abor  leaders  greeted 


the  indusirial  peace  pi$Ji  recently  put  lonh 
by-  Senators  H.*tch.  Bu^iok.  and  Bali.. 


the  United  Mine 
read  the  propoeed 

tiooa  Act.  They  can 
freely  when  they 
talking  about. 

iranbees  to  labor  the 


The  AFL.   the  CIO. 
Workers  did  not  wait 
Federal  Industrial 
denounce  ao  much  m^ 
dont  Icnow  a  hat  they 

The  proposed  law  gt 
right  to  organtee  and  thoose  its  own  repre- 
sentativea.  It  req\ilresj  collective  bargaining 
and  a  full  opportunity  per  labor  to  negotiate 
agreements  and  settle  disputes  and  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  Govemipent  mediators  if  de- 
sired. It  sets  up  a  we]|-trled  and  suoceaaiul 
machinery  for  the  voliiatary  arbitration  of 
labcr  disputes.  In  eiendin^  the  Wagner 
Act.  It  realBrmfi  and  ad^s  to  the  list  ot  unfair 
labor  practices  by  employers  which  are  pro- 
hibited for  tlie  procectiin  of  employees.  The 
prrt^T  Mill  is  carefnllv  designed  to  protect 
and  promote  the  weifai  e  and  freedom  ot  the 
wa?<e  earners. 

But  the  law  would  liso  protect  the  pub- 
lic as  well  as  labor  against  oostly  and  need- 
less stoppages  of  prot  uction.  This  is  the 
part  of  the  prograni  tJiat  enrages  the  labor 
^lenders.  They  claim  ti  at  It  is  a  ••compulsory 
'arbitration  bill  which  srculd  enslave  labor." 
That  Isn't  tme.  Tkei  e  to  no  more  com- 
pulsory arbitration  In  this  bill  than  there 
IS  In  the  law  today  ta$t  requires  the  peace- 
ful Judicial  settlement!  of  aii  kinds  of  ooc- 
tn  Teries — except  la'vMi  dtspates 

The  bill  provides  th|at  unsettled  disputes 
over  the  meaning  add  enforcement  of  a 
labor  agreement  ahalilbe  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  an  adjusottent  boBid.  AH  oon- 
tracts.  including  labor  ^contracts,  can  now  be 
legally  Interpreted  ar.fl  ctiforcjed  by  courts. 
Tlie  propoeed  law  merely-  provides  a  simplified 
plan  for  aettling  griev$iaces.  which  are  dis- 
putes over  the  iikBaa;n|;  of  a  contract.  This 
is  exactly  the  same  aortlof  plan  which  is  today 
written  In  hundreds  of  aabor  contracts.  This 
Is  not  compulsory  arbitration  any  more  than 
It  is  compulsory  arhitlation  when  a  worker 
sues  his  employer  In  oourt  for  wages  which 
he  dairru:  are  dme  him  under  his  contract. 

In  addition,  the  prunosed  law  does  provide 
that  when  a  labor  controversy  cant  be  settled 
by  agreement,  and  a  stoppage  of  production 
win  Impose  severe  putaic  hardship,  then  the 
decision  of  a  fact-finping  ccmmission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  may  be  made  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  fori  a  period  normally  of 
1  year.  This  temporaW  cettlcment  can  be 
called  compulsory  arb!i|-aticn.  BtJt  It  doesn't 
enslave  the  workera.  llecati£e  no  one  H  re- 
quired to  woric  tinder  ft. 

However.  If  today  there  were  a  strike  and 
the  stoppage  of  an  eaiientlal  bustness.  such 
n  an  electric  pomer  plimt,  the  dispute  would 
be  settled  uiider  present  law  by  compulsion. 
Tlie  Government  eouM  not  permit  a  com- 
mtmlty  to  be  wlthou ;  light,  or  power,  or 
water,  or  food  for  any  pngtti  of  time.    If  tb9 


OarercmeDt  seised  the  plant,  or  if  the  Oov- 
ernment  usd  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of 
dittlBn  workera.  this  votdd  be  a  compulsory 
laCtiement.  Even  If  the  Government  did 
nothing  until  Inflamed  public  opinion 
either  broke  the  strflte  or  forced  the  em- 
ployer to  gl-w  to.  this  wmiW  be  a  compulsory 
settlement. 

Wbcaever  fores  M  turned  loose  to  settle  a 
il^iiln.  that  Is  uwmwilsiiij  arWtratloo. 
Most  psoplr  would  jji  Mm  u— pulsnrj  arbitra- 
tion by  a  public  uibunal  to  cmapulaory  arbi« 
tratlon  by  the  police  or  by  a  mob. 


Equal  Rights  Anen^eni 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF   CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Tvesdav.  Jvlv  3.  194S 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  memo- 
randum in  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  by  Marvin 
Harrison,  attorney,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio: 
Thx  Equal  Rtchts  Amewumiwt  WotTLD  Wipe 
Oft  the  STATtriE  Books  A^l  Laws  Which 
Now  Gtva  NcEBiB  and  SPECiai.  PaoTZcnoN 

TO  WOMIN 

Any  discussion  of  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  might  well  begin  with  the  obvi- 
ous tact  that  If  the  Constitution  is  so 
amended  as  to  prohibit  all  di.scrimination  In 
the  law  against  women.  It  is  plain  that  It 
will  also  prohibit  an  ttscrlminaUon  In  their 
favor. 

When  such  an  amendment  is  adopted,  all 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  to  pro- 
vide the  special  protection  which  they  need 
will  be  automatically  wiped  off  the  bocts, 
because  it  Is  obvicus  that  they  are  intended 
to  discriminate,  aiKl  do  dlacriinlnate  in  favor 
of  women. 

Witfaout  attempting  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tiT«  list  of  the  laws  which  would  be  thus 
expunged,  we  suggest  the  following  as  some 
of  the  outstanding  types  of  legislation  which 
will  be  prohibited  under  the  equal -r.ghts 
amendment. 

1.  Protection  of  widows. 

1.  Stipport  for  wtves  and  minor  children. 

S.  Protection  of  girls  and  young  women 
against  sexual  offenses. 

4.  Questions  of  divorce  and  alimony. 

5.  Protection  of  women  who  work  In  In- 
dustry: 

<a)  With  reference  to  minimum  wa^w. 

(b)  With  reference  to  maximum  hours. 

(c)  With  reference  to  occupational   haz- 


1.  THX  ntoTKrraoa  or  widows 

Throughotrt  all  recorded  history,  the  pre- 
dtcament  of  the  widow  has  been  a  problem 
that  has  received  constant — U  not  always 
adequate — att—rtoa  of  lawmakers. 

In  one  of  the  sartlssf  codes  of  law  extant 
(the  Cede  of  Hammurabi)  we  find  special 
laws  for  the  protection  of  widows.  Thus  In 
Johns  treattse  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Laws  we  find  the  following  reference  (p.  145) : 

"The  Code  (of  Hammtuabl)  makes  clear 
whMA  was  the  position  of  the  widow.  Sha 
had  a  rtght  to  suy  on  in  her  husband's  bouse 
tmUl  she  died  •  •  •  tha  chUdren  had 
no  power  to  turn  bar  out." 

This  right  of  the  widow  to  remain — for  a 
limited  period  of  time,  at  leart— in  the  man- 
sion house  to  reeogntred  by  the  law  of  almost 
every  clvlll«?d  country  In  the  world. 

Shall  the  United  8Utes  be  the  first  to 
write  It  down  In  Its  baste  law  that  no  law 
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Is  valid  If  It  extends  to  widows  some  special 
and  discriminatory  aid? 

Our  laws  are  simply  filled  with  special  laws 
for  the  help  and  protection  of  widows. 

When  our  social-security  acts  were  adopted 
a  few  years  ago.  Congress  wrote  in  (title  4a. 
U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  402)  special  provisions  for  the 
protection  of  widows  of  men  who  may  die 
while  Insured  under  the  provisions  of  the 

act. 

Under  the  laws  of  most  States  the  rights 
of  creditors  to  levy  upon  the  property  of 
widows  are  considerably  limited.  Upon  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  allowance  Is  gen- 
erally made  for  the  support  of  widows  from 
the  estate,  for  a  period  of  at  least  1  year. 

When  a  man  Is  killed  In  Industrial  em- 
ployment, many  States  make  It  extremely 
easy  for  a  widow  to  prove  her  dependence 
upon  her  husband  so  as  to  facUlUte  pay- 
ment of  workmen's  compensation. 

Tills  special  concern  over  the  plight  of 
widows  which  existed  In  the  time  of  Ham- 
murabi, and  which  appears  repeatedly  In  ex- 
pressions of  solicitude  by  lawgivers  through- 
out the  Bible,  did  not  arise  from  any  silly  or 
mawkish  sentimentality. 

It  arose  out  of  a  realistic  understanding 
of  certain  facts.  These  facts  are  simple  and 
stubborn.  A  widow  is  vastly  less  able  to  care 
for  herself  and  her  children  than  a  man  of 
the  same  age. 

That  was  true  5,(M)0  years  ago.  It  to  true 
today. 

Unless  the  law  can  deal  appropriately  with 
these  simple  and  stubborn  facts  by  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  widows,  then  the 
law  Is  most  certainly  In  the  harsh  language 
of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens'  Bumble,  "an  unmto- 
takable  ass." 

S.    ET7PPORT    FOB    WIVIES    AND     MINOS    CHILDREN 

Here  again.  It  Is  necessary  to  deal  honestly 
and  frankly  with  the  facts  of  life — the  facts 
of  family  life. 

Can  anyone  In  his  senses  argue  seriously 
that  there  Is  no  real  difference  in  the  duty 
of  support  owed  to  their  families  by  men 
from  that  owed  by  women? 

And  is  there  any  doubt  that  the  law  may 
projjerly  Impose  different  duties  on  the  one 
than  on  the  other? 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  com- 
pletely the  concept  of  the  family  as  our  basic 
sociological  unit,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  law 
must  create  and  enforce  different  obllga- 
tlom,  upon  the  husband  and  father  than 
upon  the  wife  and  mother. 

Men  and  women  may  and  should  stand 
equally  as  voters. 

Equally  as  Jurors. 

Equally  as  persons  capable  of  creating  and 
carrying  out  their  own  contracts. 

Biit  It  Is  nothing  less  than  retreat  from 
all  reason  and  common  sense  to  pretencWthat 
there  is  "equality  of  rights"  as  between  the 
bread  winner  who  deserts  his  family,  and  the 
pregnant  wife  who  is  desertiKl. 

The  law  of  almost  every  State  Imposes  the 
duty  of  support  of  the  famil>  upon  the  hus- 
band; and  the  right  of  support  in  the  wife. 

For  example  In  a  typical  Industrial  State 
(Ohio)  the  matter  Is  stated  thus: 

'Section  7997  general  code:  Duty  of  hus- 
band to  support  family.  Thu  husband  must 
support  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  minor 
children  out  of  his  property  or  by  his  labor. 
If  he  Is  unable  to  do  so,  the  wife  must  assist 
him  so  far  a.s  she  is  able." 

There  are  similar  provlslors  as  to  the  hus- 
band's primary  liability  In  the  law  of  every 
SUte  In  the  Union.  And  If  thto  amend- 
ment Is  adopted,  every  one  of  them  will  be 
expunged  from  the  law. 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  have 
sungested  that  in  place  of  this  old.  old  law 
that  a  husband  f-hould  support  his  family 
and  that  the  law  may  properly  discrimi- 
nate In  favor  of  women  In  order  to  enforce 
this  duly,  we  should  have  u  new  law  under 
equal  righta  amendment.  t<)  the  effect  that 
each  spouse  Is  under  a  A\xtf  to  support  the 


other.  Which  (for  Its  obvlotia  silly  futility) 
brings  to  mind  the  famous  statute  which 
was  once  introduced  In  the  Kansas  legisla- 
ture, and  which  related  to  the  right  of  way 
of  trains  at  Intersecting  railroad  ciosslngs. 
This  law  provided  In  substance  thst  when 
two  trains  approached  the  crossing  at  the 
same  time,  each  of  them  should  stop;  and 
neither  should  proceed  until  the  other  had 
gone. 

So  long  as  our  modern  society  rests  upon 
the  family,  there  must  certainly  be  special 
obligations  upon  the  husband  and  father  to 
support  that  family,  and  special  rights  of  sup- 
port In  the  wife  and  the  children;  and  any 
constitutional  amendment  which  makes  that 
duty  ambiguous  or  which  prevents  the  arm- 
ing of  that  duty  and  that  right  with  legal 
sanctions  Is  ridiculous  and  Intolerable. 

3.  PBOTVcnoN  or  onLS  and  toung  womkn 

AGAINST  SIX  OrrENSKS 

Our  laws  everywhere  punish  those  per- 
sons who  entice  or  coerce  women  Into  houses 
of  111  fame. 

Our  Federal  Statutes  (the  Mann  Act)  pro- 
hibit and  punish  the  transportation  of  women 
across  State  lines  for  immoral  purposes. 

Rape,  whether  with  or  without  consent.  Is 
everywhere  punished  as  a  crime  against 
women. 

In  short,  the  law  universally  regards  the 
sexual  protection  of  women  and  particularly 
of  young  girto  as  a  matter  of  enormous  social 
concern. 

Should  It  be  otherwise? 

To  use  one  State  again  as  an  Illustration 
(Ohio)  of  what  can  be  duplicated  in  every 
other  State,  we  find  the  following  statutes 
which  discriminate  In  favor  of  women  to 
provide  for  their  protection.  (All  references 
to  the  Ohio  General  Code.) 

Section  13026.  Punishing  seduction  under 
promise  of  marriage. 

Section  13027.  Punishing  the  keeper  of  a 
house  of  ill  fame  who  detains  female  inmates. 

Ssctlon  13028.  Punishing  any  person  who 
gives  Intoxicants  to  young  girls  in  order  to 
secure  sexual  Intercourse. 

Section  13029.  Punishing  any  person  who 
entices  a  girl  under  18  years  of  age  into  a 
house  of  ill  fame. 

Section  13031.  Punishing  the  use  of  force  or 
threats  to  coerce  any  woman  Into  a  house  of 
111  fame. 

Section  13032.  Punishing  the  use  of  Inde- 
cent language  In  the  presence  of  women  or 
girls. 

Section  12413.  Punishing  the  crime  of  rape. 

Section  12414.  Punishing  the  crime  of  rape 
with  consent,  and  fixing  the  age  of  consent 
for  women. 

Section  13382.  Punishing  the  slander  of 
chastity  of  any  woman. 

Is  there  anyone  who  believes  that  all  of 
these  statutes  should  be  expunged?  And  that 
some  laws  can  be  substituted  which  make  no 
distinction  In  their  rights  and  duties  be- 
tween men  and  women? 

4.  THX  QtJISnONS  OF  DIVORCE  AND  ALUCONT 

In  a  good  many  States,  the  failure  of  a 
husband  to  support  his  wife  and  family  Is 
a  valid  ground  for  divorce. 

That,  of  course.  Is  a  good  lllustratlota  of  a 
legal  discrimination  In  favor  of  women. 

Should  It  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
adoption   of   the   equal   rights   amendment? 

Generally  speaking,  the  divorce  and  ali- 
mony laws  are  weighted  very  heavily  In 
favor  of  women  and  against  men. 

That  Is  based  upon  a  realization  of  the 
Obvious  fact  that  when  a  home  Is  broken 
up  by  divorce  or  legal  separation.  It  Is  proper 
to  throw  the  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
support   upon   the   man   than   the   woman. 

Why? 

Because  It  Is  comparatively  easy  for  s  man 
to  make  his  way  and  make  his  living  and 
comparatively  diflJcult  for  a  woman,  and  be- 
cause further  when  there  are  little  children 
involved,  the  father  must  contmue  to  sup- 


port   them,   no   matter   what    factors   have 
brought  about  the  separation. 

The  rights  and  welfare  of  little  children 
cannot  be  made  to  depend  upon  theoretical 
equal  rlghu.  They  must  get  support  from 
tlielr  father,  becatise  he  to  the  one  who  In 
our  modern  society  can  best  provide  It. 

This  may  not  be  equal   rlghU  but  It  U 
good  common  sense. 
«.  THE  esonscnoN  or  women  who  wokk  in 

INDUSTRY 

(s)  With  reference  to  minimum  wages. 

(b)  With  reference  to  maximum  hours. 

(c)  With  reference  to  occupational  hacards. 
The  proponents  of  this  amendment  admit 

freely  enough  that  all  of  the  protective  leg- 
islation for  women  in  industry  will  be  wiped 
off  the  books  if  the  amendment  is  sdopi.ed. 
But  they  have  a  ready  and  cynical  answer. 
I«t  us  substitute  new  legislation  which 
will  protect  both  men  and  women,  and  thus 
avoid  all  discrimination  either  for  or  against 
women,  is  their  suggestion. 

To  thto  suggestion  there  are  at  least  two 
complete  atuwers. 

In  the  first  place,  with  the  existing  pro- 
tective legislation  scrapped.  It  is  highly  un- 
certain when  or  whether  It  can  ever  be  re- 
placed if  it  must  be  enlarged  to  Include  all 
men  within  the  range  of  similar  protection. 
It  has  taken  many,  many  years  to  secure 
enactment  of  the  laws  that  we  have.  Must 
we  wait  again  for  a  long,  long  time  to  secure 
new  legislation? 

But  secondly,  and  more  Important,  It  Is 
simply  Impossible  to  write  protective  laws 
which  are  suited  both  for  men  and  women. 
Is  It  true,  or  to  It  not  true,  that  a  young 
girl  Is  less  able  to  endure  long  hours  of 
work  with  safety  than  her  brother? 

Is  It  true,  or  to  It  not  true,  that  her 
body  to  less  well  equipped  to  lift  and  carry 
heavy  weights  than  his? 

All  medical  treatises  agree  on  thto  basic 
fact,  that  on  the  average  women  in  Industry 
cannot  safely  endure  physical  strains,  or 
fatigue,  or  long  hours,  or  heavy  work,  or 
occupational  hazards  that  men  can  safely 
undertake. 

Thto  physical  distinction  to  a  fact,  a  very 
stubborn  fact. 

Are  we  to  write  In  our  basic  law  an  amend- 
ment which  will  prohibit  valid  dtotlnctlona 
and  discriminations  in  the  law.  which  are 
based  upon  these  stuboorn  facts? 

Is  it  true,  or  to  not  true,  that  women  are 
much  more  subject  to  the  hazards  and  risks 
of  occupational  dlseiuse  than  men? 

Is  It  true,  or  Is  not  true,  that  under  the 
same  conditions  of  employment  more  women 
develop  occupational  dtocase  than  men? 

If  this  is  true,  should  not  the  law  be 
permitted  to  discriminate  In  Its  protective 
provisions? 

The  laws  guaranteeing  to  women  a  decent 
"minimum  wage"  wen;  secured  as  the  result 
of  25  years  of  unremitting  effort  by  men  and 
women  who  were  determined  that  Tvomen 
In  Industry  should  b<;  assured  at  least  de- 
cent minimum  wage. 

Must  this  all  go  down  the  drain  because 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment? 

The  proponents  of  the  amendment  rep)y 
that  men  and  women  should  both  have  min- 
imum wages  guaranteed.  Thto  to  no  anwser 
at  all.  As  already  stated,  no  one  can  tell 
when.  It  at  all.  substitute  acts  can  be  passed 
by  the  respective  State  legislatures  which 
will  cover  and  includt!  both  men  and  women. 
And  it  will  be  extremely  dllBcult.  If  not  In- 
deed impossible,  to  tf.raw  a  minimum  wage 
law  fair  and  adequate  for  the  one  and  not 
wholly  useless  as  to  the  other. 

Is  It  true,  or  to  It  not  true,  that  women 
are  more  likely  to  be  castul  employees  than 
men? 

Is  It  true — or  to  It  not  true — that  their 
work  tends  to  bs  for  s  thort  period  after 
school  to  ftnlahed  and  bsfora  tha 
biiiuas  of  matrku*  art  mmtmaAt 
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Is  It  tru« — or  U  It  xiot  true — that  becauw 
of  the  fact  that  women  frequently  regard 
Uieir  employment  as  a  »top-gap  or  makeahlft. 
t^y  are  leta  alale  to  protect  thecuelves  in 
trades  "»«»^w««  and  are  In  greater  need  of  pro- 
tecttaa  by  law? 

TbM*  are  the  facts — the  stubborn  facts — 
About  the  employment  of  wcunen:  and  they 
make  the  protection  of  a  mlnUnum  wage  for 
VMMB  a  vital  necessity,  whereas  men.  by 
tbalr  trades  unions,  can  provide  a  good  deal 
of  protection  for  themselves. 

TWa  la  the  realistic  reason  why  the  law 
mtat  dlserlmlnate.  and  discriminate  In  favor 
of  'Women,  so  r»r  as  protection  for  a  minimum 
wage  IB  concerned. 

The  same  factors  apply  with  respect  to  the 
laws  relating  to  maximum  hours.  The  need 
for  these  laws,  which  discriminate  In  favor 
of  women,  ta  reinforced,  however,  by  the  obvi- 
Qfos  fact  that  women  are  physically  incapable 
of  stistainlng  heavy  lalwr  for  as  many  hours 
as  men. 

So  alto,  with  reference  to  the  laws  which 
dlMTlmtnate  in  favor  of  women  with  refer- 
ence to  cccupatlonal  hazards  and  provtslon 
for  their  comfort  and  safety. 

In  Anal  analysis,  all  of  these  laws  are  based 
upon  facts — stubborn  facts.  They  ara  based 
upon  the  physical  differences  between  men 
and  women,  and  the  law  can  and  abctUd 
take  these  physical  dUTerences  into  account: 
and  any  constitutional  anxendment  which 
«1U  prevent  legislation  along  these  lines  Is 
iteplir  intolerable. 

Some  years  ago  a  hearing  on  a  simllsr  equal 
rights  amendment  was  held  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Cotnmlttee  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 
February  7.  1938.  One  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  was  Senator  WlUiam  E  Borah. 
Dnitng  the  testimony  of  Dean  O.  Acheson 
tbere  occtirred  the  foliowmg  colloquy: 
Mr.  Acheson  testified  as  follows: 
"The  fact  that  men  should  be  proteced  In 
these  situations  and  have  not  been  is  no 
argument  that  women  (hould  not  be  so 
protected. 

"B realise  we  have  not  achieved  the  p?rfect 
goal  wo  should  not  sweep  away  the  efforts 
<rf  a  hundred  years,  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  all  over  he  United  Slates  and  In  Europe 
to  raise  the  standards  under  which  women 
work,  and  to  prevent  the  exploitation  and 
abuse  of  women  In  industry  •  •  •  but 
apart  from  all  that  the  committee  will  be  told 
that  this  type  of  legislation  has  handicapped 
women  •  •  •  I  suppose  there  may  be 
some  women  In  the  United  States  who  would 
like  to  work  in  mines.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  but  I  presume  they  can  t>e  found." 
Senator  Borah. 

"I  do  net  believe  women   have  the  rl?ht 
to  work   m  dangerous  places  on   the   same 
level  with  men.    It  seems  to  me  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  what  God  has  failed  to  do — make 
them  equal  when  they  are  not  equal.     It  Is 
not  a  question  of  superiority:  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  physical  differences." 
Mr.  Acheson: 
"I  quite  agree  with  you." 
Senator  Borah: 

"I  think  women  have  a  right  to  shorter 
hours  of  work  than  men.  I  think  they  have 
that  right  by  rea&on  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  women.  When  you  say  they  have  a 
right  to  the  same  employment  that  men  have, 
reg:uxlles8  of  their  capacity,  you  utterly  Ig- 
nore the  differences  which  the  divine  law 
provides."  (Hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  65.  Feb. 
7.  1938.  pp.  51.  53). 

There  arc  many  State  laws  which  guar- 
antee seats  fcr  women  working  in  stores- 
ether  laws  provldmg  for  rest  periods — or 
limiting  the  weight  of  objects  which  may 
b«  handled— or  prohibiting  employment  un- 
der conditions  regarded  as  dangerous  to  the 
health  or  morals  of  women. 

We  submit  that  these  laws  represent  a 
sensible,  honest,  realistic  approach  to  the 
real  facts  of  the  situation. 
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fit  of  remedial  legislation.  Women  worked 
in  the  mines  in  England— and  worked  for  12. 
14.  yes.  16  hours  a  day.  They  worked  under 
condlUona  of  hideous  and  revolting  brutality 
which  are  almost  incredible  to  the  modern 
mind.  It  was  the  shocking  revelation  of  the 
brutailslng  degradation  of  women  in  Indus- 
trial employment  which  led  to  the  first  great 
reform  laws  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
which  for  the  first  time  made  It  perfectly 
obvious  that  women  wore  entitled  to  have — 
indeed  were  required  to  have — some  special 
protection  and  some  special  legislative  care. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  women  then — 
as  now — who  had  no  concern  for  such  things. 
These  great  la»jle3  lived  as  handsomely,  aa 
beautifully,  as  they  wUhcd.  If  thousands  of 
women  were  living  In  IndusUlal  employment 
like  beasu  of  the  field— and  very  dirty  beasta 
of  very  dirty  fields — what  was  that  to  them? 
Like  PonUua  Pilate  they  cared  for  none  oX 
those  thingi. 

So  today.  In  order  to  have  a  paper  victory 
imder  a  sham  slogan  there  are  women,  pru- 
poncnta  of  this  amendment,  who  are  quite 
willing  to  destroy  in  one  moment  the  protec- 
tive devices  that  have  been  built  out  of  gen- 
erations of  hard  work  and  patient  endeavor. 

Ko  one  can  deny  that  "equal  rights  for 
women"  has  a  persuasive  and  seductive 
soimd.  But  it  reminds  one  Irreelstlble  of 
other  empty  and  spurious  rights  and  hberties. 

It  waa  Anatole  Prance  who  summed  up  a 
similar  situation  In  his  famous  dictum,  and 
with  devastating  Irony: 

•  The  law  In  lu  majestic  equality  forbids 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges,  to  beg  in  the  streets,  and  to  steal 
bread." 

And  when  this  amendment  \s  adopted  the 
law  in  its  majestic  equality  will  guarantee 
to  all  persons,  whether  strong  men  or  Vreak 
women,  the  equal  right  to  work  long  hours, 
to  perform  bone-crushing  work,  to  incur  haz- 
ards of  health  and  bodily  Injury,  and  In  times 
of  old  age  and  bereavement  to  support  them- 
eelves  in  their  own  misery. 

That  Is  the  spturlous  equality  which  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  "equal  rights"  amendment,  and 
from  which  we  trust  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will  protect  us. 


Evolution  of  an  Idea — Amendment  Re- 
Koyinf  Quotas  From  Local  Slaughter- 
ing Plants  Certified  as  Clean  and 
Sanitary 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  chairman,  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  meat  situation  since  com- 
plaints began  to  come  in  to  Congress  soon 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Oflace  of  Price 
Administration  law.  Our  committee  was 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation  at  all 
times,  particularly  during  the  past  2  or 
3  years. 

rEDESAI.    INSPECTION    BECAMX    MAJOB    PROBLEM 

In  the  early  part  of  our  investigation 
I  realized,  and  I  am  sure  other  Members 
realized,  that  Federal  inspection  would 
play  a  major  part  in  the  distribution  of 
meat.  It  finally  developed  that  cut  of 
many  thousands  of  packing  plants  and 
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slaughterinp  houses  too  few  of  them 
were  federally  inspected. 

Federally  inspected  slauirhterers  alone 
could  legally  meet  the  rejuirements  of 
the  armed  forces  and  could  operate  with- 
out any  quota  or  slaughtering  require- 
ments. 

Federally  inspected  slauijhterers  alone 
could  legally  ship  meat  across  State  lines 
to  supply  those  civilians  living  in  States 
producing  only  limited  supplies  of  meat. 

The  nonfederally  Inspticted  slaugh- 
terers and  farm  slauRhtere;-s  were  limited 
in  their  distribution  to  the  State  in  which 
they  were  situated. 

Therefore,  the  basic  cau.se  of  maldis- 
tribution of  meat  was  du?  to  the  sub- 
stantial growth  of  the  amount  of  live- 
stock being  slaughtered  in  nonfederally 
in.spccted  slaughtering  houses.  This 
growth  sharply  reduced  tne  amount  of 
meat  available  to  the  federally  inspected 
plants.  Natui-ftUy,  the  federally  in- 
.specled  slaughterers  had  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  the  armed  ser\'ices  first.  For 
this  reason,  they  had  less  and  less  meat 
available  to  ship  across  SUite  lines  to  the 
low  meat-producing  areas, :  ncluding  large 
cities. 

It  was  necessary  In  some  way  to  chan- 
nel meat  through  federilly  Inspected 
packers,  in  order  to  increase  the  supply 
of  livestock  through  these  plants  for  the 
armed  services  and  Government  purchase 
first,  and  the  civilian  population  next.  In 
order  to  do  this,  tlie  quota  system  was 
agreed  upon,  which  restricted  the  amount 
of  meat  a  nonfederally  inspected 
slaughterer  could  process  on  the  theory 
that  this  quota  would  hold  the  non-fed- 
erally-inspected processor  down  and  the 
remainder  would  go  throu?h  the  federal- 
ly-inspected plant.  The  Federal-inspec- 
tion laws  were  so  strict  iind  rigid  that 
even  nice,  clean,  sanitary  places  were  un- 
able to  obtain  Federal  inspection  ap- 
proval, thereby  making  it  impossible  for 
the  armed  services  to  get  any  of  the  meat 
these  particular  plants  slaughtered. 

COMMON    COMPLAINTS 

A  cry  was  heard  from  all  over  the 
country : 

We  have  plenty  of  anlmids  around  cur 
little  town  and  local  slaughtering  plant,  but 
our  local  plant  cannot  slaughter  them  be- 
cause of  a  very  low  quota 

Another  complaint: 

V;e  cannot  get  meat,  there  Is  an  abundance 
of  fat  cattle  available  but  our  local  packer 
who  operates  a  nice  plan  under  city  super- 
vision is  not  allowed  to  slaughter  them. 

Another  complaint  was: 

I  have  10  head  of  cattle,  which!  carried  to 
the  local  plant  this  morning  and  could  not 
sell  becau.^e  the  local  plant  has  already 
slaughtered  its  quota  for  this  month.  What 
can  I  do? 

Another  complaint; 

The  local  slaughterer  refuses  to  buy  my 
cattle.  The  only  way  I  can  sell  them  Is  to 
ship  them  to  a  federally  Inspected  plant, 
which  Is  300  miles  away.  Since  I  do  not  have 
enough  cattle  V)  make  up  a  car.  the  OflBce  of 
Defense  Transportation  will  not  allow  me 
to  £hlp  them  The  result  Is  that  my  ca-tle 
will  got  thinner  and  the  people  will  do  with- 
out this  much  meat. 

All  kinds  of  complaints  were  coming 
in  about  the  cattle  population  being  the 
largest  in  history,   and  yet  the  local 


.slaughterers  could  not  slaughter  those 
that  were  available,  and  the  people  were 
without  meat. 

The  stock  excuse  given  in  answer  to 
the  complaint  that  lots  of  animals  were 
available  but  the  local  slaughterer  could 
not  slaughter  them,  was  that  there  were 
plenty  of  tires  in  Akron,  Ohio,  plenty 
of  automobiles  in  Detroit,  and  plenty  of 
gasoline  in  Longview,  Tex.,  but  it  all  be- 
longed to  the  Nation,  not  to  the  local 
community,  and  that  equitable  distribu- 
tion must  be  made.  This  was  not  a  sat- 
isfactory answer  in  the  case  of  meats. 
At  least  it  did  not  satisfy. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  eventually  we  would  have 
to  do  something  about  Federal  inspec- 
tion during  the  war.  that  is.  ease  the  re- 
quirements In  order  to  permit  more 
plants  to  qualify  for  Federal  inspection 
or  inspection  tantamount  to  Federal  In- 
spection. 

JUDCX  JONta  AS  WTA  TRIED  TO  COtRXCT  SfTUATIOIf 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  con- 
ferred with  the  Honorable  Marvin  Jones. 
War  Food  Administrator,  about  this 
problem  a  number  of  times.  Judge  Jones 
was  convinced  that  something  along  this 
line  had  to  be  done,  si  he  sent  instruc- 
tions to  the  field  to  relax  Federal  re- 
quirements for  all  plants  producing  meat 
that  was  not  diseased  and  was  clean  and 
wholesome.  Judge  Jones,  for  several 
months,  religiously  endeavored  to  get 
these  rigid  Federal  inspection  require- 
ments relaxed  in  the  interest  of  the  war 
effort  and  the  civilian  population.  I 
often  talked  with  him  about  it,  but  finally 
was  convinced  that  the  WFA  and  Agri- 
culture Department  agents  in  the  field 
were  not  carrying  out  Judge  Jones'  orders 
and  were  not  diligently  endeavoring  to 
bring  into  Federal  inspection  all  the 
plants  that  were  eligible. 

DKCUSSED  WrrH  TBXAS  DELEGATION  IN  CXINGHESS 

In  the  early  part  of  May  1945  this 
matter  was  discussed  by  the  Texas  dele- 
gation in  Congress  at  one  of  our  closed 
meetings,  and  it  was  agreed,  after  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  many  wrongs 
and  the  remedies  therefor,  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  During  the  week 
commencing  June  18,  1945.  the  Honor- 
able S.'M  Rayeurn.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  was  present  at 
the  Texas  delegation  discussion  sug- 
gested to  me  that  I  prepare  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OflQce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion Extension  Act  embodying  my  views 
on  distribution  of  meat  through  all  clean 
end  sanitary  plants  which  I  had  often 
discussed  with  him.  I  immediately  com- 
menced to  work  on  such  a  proposal.  By 
Thursday  of  that  week,  June  21.  I  had 
a  rough  draft  in  my  own  memorandum 
book  in  my  own  handwriting. 

Friday.  July  22, 1  again  conferred  with 
the  Speaker  and  other  Texas  Members 
about  it.  The  crudely  drawn  amend- 
ment, then  in  pencil  form,  was  discussed. 

Saturday  morning.  June  23, 1  had  pre- 
pared in  typewritten  form  the  following 
very  rough  draft  of  an  amendment  to  the 
OPA  Act  as  follows: 

No  quota  or  other  slaughtering  limitation 
shaU  hereafter  be  Imposed  upon  any  slaugh- 
terer of  animals,  vmdsr  this  or  any  other  law. 
If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certified 
that  such  slaughterer  Is  one  who  is  comply- 
ing with  the  following  condition«i. 


(1)  That  no  dlaeMed  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered. 

(2)  That  tha  slatighterlng  plant  is 
operated  under  sanltai-y  conditions  and  that 
the  meat  produced  therefrom  Is  clean  and 
wholesome. 

(3)  That  the  slaughterer  Is  setting  asloe, 
properly  storing,  holding  for  and  making 
available  for  the  tise  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  the  percent  (not  exceeding 
50  percent  of  the  proiiluctlon  of  the  plant) 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
Provided,  houevtr,  Tliat  In  the  event  any 
slaughterer  Is  unable  to  comply  with  this 
provision,  the  Secretary  of  Asrlculture  may 
authorize  the  slaughterer  to  set  aside  a  per- 
centage (not  to  exceed  80  percent)  of  his 
live  animals,  oy  volume,  to  be  transported  to 
the  nearest  available  slsurhtering  plants 
Where  the  animals  may  be  slaughtered  and 
the  meat  properly  stored  and  made  avallnbla 
when  needed. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provlds 
for  Inspection  In  such  manner  and  by  such 
persons  as  he  msy  deem  advisable. 

Nothwlihstandlng  nny  inw  to  the  con- 
trary, ment  which  Is  pirodured  under  the  cir- 
cumstances specified  In  this  section  shall  b« 
permitted  to  be  transported  in  Interstate 
commerce  to  any  point  In  the  United  States. 

aiMIITAMCX  SSCX'RXD  IN  DKArTINO  AND 
IMntOVINO  AMENDMENT 

Early  Saturday  morning,  June  23.  I 
contacted  Mr.  Allan  H.  Perley,  of  the 
Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  secured  his  as- 
sistance in  putting  the  amendment  in 
legal  form.  The  following  changes  were 
made  in  this  amendment  from  the  time 
it  was  started: 

First.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be 
Inserted  in  the  OfiBce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration extension  bill,  page  1,  after  line  9. 

Second.  That  it  would  be  a  new  section 
to  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
1942,  as  amended. 

Third.  That  it  would  have  a  heading 
"Provision  relating  to  slaughterers." 

Fourth.  It  was  then  agreed  to  make  it  a 
part  of  the  Stabilization  Art  instead  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act. 
Change  was  made. 

Fifth.  The  heading  "Provision  relating 
to  slaughterers"  stricken  out. 

Sixth.  While  Mr.  Perley  was  on  his  way 
to  my  ofSce  that  morning.  I  contacted 
the  Honorable  Fred  Vinson.  Director.  Of- 
fice of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, who  had  the  amendment  taken 
down  over  the  telephone  by  a  stenogra- 
pher in  his  office  and  who  later  called  me 
back  and  gave  me  his  comments  with  the 
understanding  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
interfering  with  anything  that  was  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  agency,  but  if  I 
were  going  to  insist  upon  the  amend- 
ment, he  would  make  certain  sugges- 
tions; they  were  very  helpful  and  con- 
structive. 

The  Honorable  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Food  Administrator,  had  the  amend- 
ment taken  down,  recopled,  and  fur- 
nished to  officials  in  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his 
and  their  views  and  suggestions  later 
that  morning,  which  were  very  helpful 
in  the  improvement  of  the  proposal. 

The  Honorable  Chester  Bowles,  Ad- 
ministrator, Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, was  contacted,  and  he  had  the 
amendment  taken  down  over  the  tele- 
phone, copies  distributed  to  Interested 
people  in  OPA,  and  caused  to  come  to  my 
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for  interview  and  assistance  Mr. 

John  Madigan.  head  of  the  Meat  Divi- 
sion ol  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration. 
and  fir.  Richard  Field,  general  counsel 
of  OPA.  Mr.  Bowles  and  hLs  employees 
were  >»■«  cooperative  and  helpful. 

raXSKMT    AT   COVTTMXHC* 

In    the    conference    that    morning — 
which   continued   all   morning— in   my 
ottae  were  Mr.  Perley.  of  the  legislative 
counael  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
Mr.  Field,  eenernl  counsel.   OPA;   Mr. 
Madigan.  head  of  the  Meat  Division  of 
OPA:  and  Mr  Morton  O.  Cooper,  admin- 
istrator of  War  Food  Order  75.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.   While  we  were  con- 
feriinR  about  thi5  amendment,  we  were 
in  constant  contact  with  Messrs.  Vinson, 
Jones,  and  Bowles.    We  were  unable  to 
contact  the  Honorable  Clinton  Anderson, 
who  was  later  to  become  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  succeeded  in  conferring 
with  him  before  noon  of  that  day.    As  a 
result  of  these  conferences,  acd'.iional 
changes  were  made  in  the  amendment. 

SOMX   or   THK    MANT    CHANGES    MADE 

Seventh.  It  was  desired  to  make  it 
plain  that  the  letting  down  of  the  bars 
on  Federal  Inspection  would  be  tempo- 
rary, therefore  the  language  "While  this 
act  is  in  effect"  was  inserted  as  the  first 
language  in  the  proposal. 

Eighth.  The  phrase  "Under  this  or  any 
other  law*  in  the  first  paragraph  was 
changed  to  read  "Under  authority  of  this 
or  any  other  law." 

Ninth.  Instead  of  the  language  "If  the 
8:;cretary  of  Agriculture  has  certified 
that  such  slaughterer  Is  one  who  is  com- 
plying with  the  following  conditions,"  the 
following  language  was  agreed  upon: 

IT  the  Secreury  of  Agriculture  has  certi- 
fted  that  the  slaughtering  plant  Is  operated 
uuder  Mnttary  conditions  and  that  the  meat 
produced  therein  la  clean,  wholesome,  and 
coltable  for  human  consumption. 

Tenth.  The  phrase  "That  no  diseased 
animals  are  slaughtered"  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  It  was  agreed  that  since 
slaughterers  cannot  determine  in  most 
instances  whether  animals  are  diseased 
until  they  are  killed  the  intent  would 
have  to  be  Indicated  in  different 
language. 

Eleventh.  It  was  agreed  that  instead 
of  the  1.  2.  and  3  conditions  that  it  be 
written  into  more  compact  and  better 
language  and  strike  out  the  1,  2.  and  3 
conditions. 

Twelfth.  The  No.  3  provision  was  first 
amended  to  provide  that  the  amount  of 
meat  set  aside  should  not  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  production  of  the  plant. 

Thirteenth.  After  the  amendment  of 
the  No.  3  provision,  it  was  decided  that 
the  setting  aside  of  live  animals  would 
rai^e  an  additional  problem  and  that 
was.  Who  would  pay  the  expense  of  the 
live  ananals  until  they  reached  another 
slaughtering  plant? 

Fourteenth.  In  order  to  cure  this  pro- 
irision,  the  following  amendment  was 
agreed  upon: 

There  ar«  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
prutted  such  amcunu  ts  may  bs  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Including  th«  amounts  necessary  fcr  the  pay- 
of  the  costs  of  dlsti1butlr?g  animals  as 
to  &ubparmgraph  3.  under  subsec- 


Fifteenth.  Then  it  iras  decided  that 
the  Job  of  allocating  these  live  animals 
to  the  different  federallk?  inspected  pack- 
ers would  be  one  in  which  there  would  be 
very  keen  competitionJ  and  rivalry  and 
It  would  be  an  almost  nnpossible  task  to 
detennine  which  plarit  under  the  cir- 
cumrtar.ces  would  be  the  nearest  avail- 
able plant  and  other  problems  which 
would  be  difficult  of  d(  termination. 

Sixteenth.  It  was  de  cided  to  leave  out 
entirely  all  of  subparagraph  3  under  sub- 
section <a>  and  also  the  amendment 
about  author.Zing  the  appropriation. 

Seventeenth.  Insteail  of  requiring 
these  new  packers  to  set  aside  so  much 
meat  or  so  many  anim  ils.  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  meat  aval  ?.ble  to  the  armed 
services  or  for  Goveirpient  purchase,  if 
desired. 

Eighteenth.  The  fqllowing  language 
was  agreed  upon: 

(b)  As  a  condition  of 
in   the  case   of   any 
Secretary  of    Agriculture 
such  slaughterer  make 
services  of  the  tJnlted 
ment  purchase,  such 
slaughtered  and  process^ 
necessary  or  advisable. 


oaaking  certification 
slaughterer,   the 
may  require   that 
a^ilable  to  the  armed 
or  for  Govern- 
■ntage  of  the  meat 
as  he  may  deem 


suih 


Slates. 


perc 


Nineteenth.  The 
the  Secretary  of 
city,  county.  State, 
inspectors,  including 
was  changed  to  read 

(c)   In  order  that  he 
tlficiitlons  provided  for  liader 
the  Secretary  of  /gricul^re 
inspection    In    such 
persons  as  he  may  deei^ 


Twentieth.  In    the 
transporting  the  meat 
merce.  the  phrase  "tc 
United  States"  was 
the  phrase  "interstate  commerce"  was 
changed  to  read  "intierstate  or  foreign 
commerce." 

szcarTAST  or  Acaicr^Trmz  andcbson 

CONSITL  rtD 

After  we  had  reach*  d  this  point  in  our 
deliberations,  we  wei  e  " 
the  Honorable  Clintoii 
now  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  After 
reading  and  discussing  the  proposed 
amendment  with  him  he  suggested  that 
someiloing  should  be  inserted  in  the  pro- 


ptovision    allow^ing 

Agriculture  to  i;se  local. 

other  available 

ocal  veterinarians 

follows : 


1.S 


may  make  the  cer- 

subsection  (a), 

may  provide  for 

end    by    such 

advisable. 


manner 


provision  about 
in  interstate  ccm- 

any  point  in  the 
itricken   out,   and 


able  to  contact 
Anderson,  who  is 


posal  to  allow  him  to 
of  black  market.    In 
low    him    to    cance 


keep  the  meat  out 
other  words,  to  al- 
certification    of 


slaughterers,  who  wduld  not  keep  the 
meat  in  legitimate  trade  channels,  so 
the  following  paragraphs  were  written 
and  agreed  upon: 

(c)   The  Secretary  of 
fvtse  certiflcation  in  any 
aatlsfled  that  the  meat 


under  will  be  disposed  df  In  legitimate  trade 


channels  in  accordance 
(f)   The  Secretary  of 
voks  any  such  eertlflcalilon  if  it  la  found  at 
any  time  that  the  slaug  iterer  does  not  meet 
any  of  the  conditions 
section. 


Agriculture  may  re- 
case  when  be  is  not 
oaade  available  here- 


with law. 
Agriculture  may  re- 


required   under  this 


With  these  amendn^ents,  Mr.  Anderson 
agreed  that  the  ameildment  would  be  a 
good  one  and  wotild  be  very  helpful  to 
him  in  ironing  out  th«  meat  problem. 

In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
about  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
had  in  mind,  an  add  tional  amendment 
was  agreed  upon,  as  fbUows; 


Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  termi- 
nation, suspension,  or  ItmiUUon  of  the  riglit 
of  any  person  to  slaughter  who  faUs  to  com- 
ply with  the  price  rationing,  or  slaughter- 
control  requirements  imposed  under  the  au- 
thOTlty  of  this  or  any  other  law. 

AMEIVDMSNT    JTWALLT    ACnZO    TTPON 

This  was  about  11:30  a.  m.,  June  23. 
1945.  The  crudely  drawn  amendment, 
which  was  considered  from  early  morn- 
ing, after  consultation  with  these  peo- 
ple,' had  been  changed  and  after  changes 
agreed  upon  for  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  day  as  an 
amendment  to  the  OPA  Extension  Act, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  Page 
1.  after  line  9,  insert  the  following  section: 

"Sic.  3.  The  Stabilization  Act  of  1942.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  sec- 
tion 3  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  3A.  (a)  While  thts  act  Is  In 
effect,  no  quota  or  other  slaughtering  limi- 
tation shall  be  imposed  upon  any  slaughterer 
of  animals,  imder  authority  of  this  or  any 
other  law.  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
certified  that  the  slaughtering  plant  Is  oper- 
ated under  sanitary  conditions  and  that  the 
meat  produced  therein  Is  clean,  wholesome, 
and  suitable  for  human  consumption. 

"'(b)  As  a  condition  of  makin:?  certifica- 
tion In  the  case  of  any  stich  slaughterer,  the 
S-'cretary  of  Agriculture  may  require  that 
such  slaughterer  make  available  to  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  or  for  Govern- 
ment purchase,  such  percentage  of  the  meat 
slaughtered  and  processed  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  advisable. 

"  "(c)  In  order  that  he  may  make  the  certi- 
fications provided  for  under  subsecUon  (a), 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  provide  for 
inspection  in  such  manner  and  by  such  per- 
sons as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

"'(d)  Notwithstanding  any  law  to  the 
contrary,  meat  which  Is  produced  under  the 
circumstances  speclfled  In  this  section  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  tranzported  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"•(e)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
fuse certification  in  any  cas2  when  he  Is  not 
satlrfled  that  the  meat  made  available  here- 
under wUl  be  disposed  of  In  legitimate  Uade 
channels  in  accordance  with  law. 

"  '(f)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
voke any  such  certification  If  It  is  found  at 
any  time  that  the  slaughterer  does  not  meet 
any  of  the  conditions  required  under  this 
section. 

*"(g)  Prortded,  That  nothing  herein  shall 
prevent  the  termination,  sttspension.  or  limi- 
tation of  the  right  to  slaxighter  of  any  person 
who  falls  to  comply  with  the  price,  rationing, 
or  slaughter-control  requirements  imposed 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  any  other 
law.'  " 

The  amendment  was  constantly  im- 
proved as  a  result  of  the  consultations 
herein  mentioned.  Although  it  bears  my 
name,  many  others  are  entitled  to  a  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  its  formulation. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  372 
for  to  3  against. 

This  proposal  was  mimeographed  and 
made  available  at  12:15  p.  m.  that  day. 
I  immediately  gave  different  interested 
people  copies,  including  members  of  our 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  among  others  given  copies  on  the 
floor  before  the  proposal  was  submitted 
was  the  Honorable  Wnxis  Robehtson  of 
Virginia.  I  asked  him  to  read  it  and  con- 
sider it,  which  he  did.  but  that  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  discussed  the  meat 
problem,  to  my  knowledge,  with  Mr. 
RoBEKTSON,  and  I  had  certainly   never 
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discussed  any  proposed  amendment  with 
him.  At  no  time  did  he  ever  suggest  any 
amendment  to  me.  I  appreciate  the  in- 
terest Mr.  Robertson  has  taken  in  this 
matter  and  I  am  sure  his  efforts  have 
been  very  helpful  in  the  direction  of  solv- 
ing the  meat  problem,  but  it  just  hap- 
pens that  we  had  not  been  working  to- 
gether on  it.  His  meeting  on  Friday, 
June  22,  was  doubtless  helpful  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  neces- 
sity for  early  action. 

CHANGE    MADK    BT    CONFEHEES 

There  was  a  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  bodies  on  the 
OPA  bill.  In  the  conference  committee 
other  changes  in  this  amendment  were 
made,  as  follows: 

Twenty-first.  At  the  end  of  the  new 
section  3A,  subsection  (a),  the  following 
was  added: 

3ut  certification  under  this  section  shall 
Eot  be  made  with  respect  to  any  slaughtering 
plant  (1)  at  which  Inspection  Is  maintained 
imder  the  act  of  March  4. 1907  (34  Stat.  1260) , 
with  respect  to  all  Its  slaughtering  opera- 
tions, or  (2)  at  which  such  inspection  vmder 
such  act  was  previously  maintained  if.  in  the 
Ju  Igment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
slaughterer  withdrew  such  plant  from  such 
Inspection  for  the  purpose  of  applying  for 
certification  under  this  section. 

This  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  federally  inspected  slaugh- 
terers from  withdrawing  from  Federal 
inspection  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  new 
amendment  and  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  prevent  a  slaugh- 
terer from  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
new  amendment  if  he  withdrew  from 
Federal  inspection  for  that  purpose. 

Twenty-second.  Another  provision  was 
added  by  the  conferees  to  permit  a 
slaughtering  plant  to  be  divided,  part  of 
It  federally  inspected  or  inspected  under 
this  proposal  or  not  inspected  at  all.  In 
order  to  carry  this  out,  the  following 
provision  was  inserted  by  the  conferees: 

After  subsection  ib) ,  of  section  3A,  add 
the  following: 

(c»  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
make  the  certification  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  designated 
part  of  a  slaughtering  plant  without  making 
such  certification  with  respect  to  the  re- 
mainder of  such  slaughtering  plant,  in  which 
event  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  meat  produced  in  such  desig- 
nated part  of  the  slaughtering  plant. 

Twenty-third.  It  was  thought  that 
the  provision  of  permitting  the  meat  to 
be  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  notwithstanding  any  law  to 
the  contrary,  was  too  broad  and  possibly 
would  not  be  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

Twenty-fourth.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  some  provision  should  be  made  for 
identifying  meat  to  be  transported  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  conmierce  under  the 
proposal,  so  the  following  language  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  instead  of 
the  language  in  the  House  amendment: 

(e)  Meat  which  is  produced  under  the 
circumstances  specified  in  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  status  for  transportation  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  when  prop- 
erly identified  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultvire, 
as  meat  produced  in  plants  at  which  Inspec- 


tion is  maintained  under  the  act  of  March 
4.  1307  (34  Stat.  1260). 

Twenty-fifth.  The  amendment,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees,  which  was 
later  adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  approved  the  OPA 
Extension  Act,  was  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  The  SUbilizatlon  Act  of  1942,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 3  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  3A.  (a)  While  this  Act  is  In  effect,  no 
quota  or  other  slaughtering  limitation  shall 
be  imposed  upon  any  slaughterer  of  animals, 
under  authority  of  this  or  any  other  law.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  certified 
that  the  slaughtering  plant  Is  operated  under 
sanitary  conditions  and  that  the  meat  pro- 
duced therein  is  clean,  wholesome,  and  suit- 
able for  human  consumption:  but  certifica- 
tion under  this  section  shall  not  be  made 
with  respect  to  any  slaugl^terlng  plant  (1) 
at  which  inspection  is  maintained  under  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1907  (34  Stat.  1260),  with 
respect  to  all  Its  slaughtering  operations, 
or,  (2)  at  which  such  inspection  under  such 
Act  was  previously  maintained  If,  In  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  slaughterer  withdrew  such  plant  from 
such  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
for  certification  under  this  section. 

"(b)  As  a  condition  of  making  certifica- 
tion in  the  case  of  any  such  slaughterer,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  require  that 
such  slaughterer  make  available  to  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  or  for  Govern- 
ment purchase,  such  percentage  of  the  meat 
slaughtered  and  processed  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  advisable. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
make  the  certification  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  a  designated 
part  of  a  slaughtering  plant  without  mak- 
ing such  certification  with  respyect  to  the 
remainder  of  such  slaughtering  plant,  in 
which  event  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  meat  produced  In  such 
designated  part  of  the  slaughtering  plant. 

"(d)  In  order  that  he  may  make  the 
certifications  provided  for  under  subsection 
(a) .  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxu-e  may  provide 
for  Inspection  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
persons  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 

"(e)  Meat  which  Is  produced  under  the 
circumstances  specified  In  this  section  shall 
have  the  same  status  for  transportation  In 
IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce,  when  prop- 
erly identified  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  meat  produced  in  plants  at  which  Inspec- 
tion Is  maintained  under  the  Act  of  March 
4.  1907   (34  Stat.   1260). 

"(f)  The  Secreta  y  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
fuse or  revoke  certification  In  any  case  when 
he  Is  not  satisfied  that  the  meat  made  avail- 
able hereunder  will  be  disposed  of  in  legiti- 
mate trade  channels  In  accordance  with  law. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  re- 
voke any  certification  under  subsection  (a) 
If  it  is  found  at  any  time  that  the  slaugh- 
terer does  not  meet  each  of  the  conditions 
required  under  this  section. 

"(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
the  termination,  suspension,  or  limitation  of 
the  right  of  any  person  to  slaughter  if  such 
person  falls  to  comply  with  the  price,  ration- 
ing, or  slaughter  control  requirements  im- 
posed under  the  authority  of  this  or  any 
other  law." 

ADMINISTERED     BT     SECRETART     OF     AGRICOT.TUSE 

That  is  the  amendment  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  new  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  am  sure  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  expedite  the  issuance  of  rules  and 
regulations  concerning  eUgibility  of 
slaughterers  under  its  provisions  and 
making  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  clean, 
sanitary    plants    producing    wholesome 


meats  to  get  Into  operation  at  a  very 
early  date  without  quota  or  other  slaugh- 
tering restrictions. 

The  Honorable  Clinton  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  then  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  that  State  but  now  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  supported  the  amendment. 
His  speech  appears  on  page  6703  of  the 
dally  Congressional  Record  of  June  23, 
1945. 

I  have  enumerated  the  substantial 
changes  in  the  original  proposal.  There 
were  dozens  and  dozens  of  minor  changes 
that  were  made,  which  improved  the  text. 

The  conferees  mentioned  on  the  part 
of  the  House  were:  Representatives 
Brent  Spence,  Kentucky;  Path.  Brown, 
Georgia;  Wright  Patman,  Texa.":;  Mike 
Monroney,  Oklahoma;  Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 
Michigan;  Fred  L.  CRAwroRO.  Michigan; 
and  Ralph  A.  Gamble,  New  York. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate were:  Senators  Robert  F.  Wagner. 
New  York;  Alben  W.  Barkley,  Kentucky; 
J.  H.  Bankhead.  Alabama;  George  L. 
Radclifke.  Maryland;  Charles  W.  Tobey, 
New  Hampshire:  Robert  Taft.  Ohio;  and 
Hugh  Butler.  Nebraska. 

The  conference  report  was  adopted  In 
the  Senate,  Friday^  June  29,  1945,  by  a 
vote  of  40  to  8;  adopted  in  the  House. 
Saturday,  June  30,  1945,  by  a  vote  of  255 
for  to  94  against. 


iDdustrialists  Honor  Seven  Labor  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
on  June  30,  1945: 

INDUSTRIALISTS    HONOR   STVKN    LABOR   LKAMtBB 

(By  Ray  de  Crane) 

Seven  of  Cleveland's  labor  union  offlciala 
were  singled  out  today  for  demonstrating 
outstanding  leadership. 

The  accolades  came  out  from  union  mem- 
bers but  from  three  prominent  Industrialists 
who  have  been  observing  the  ijerformance  of 
the  union  leaders  during  the  war  emergency. 

The  unprecedented  tributes  were  made  In 
recognition  of  the  city's  peaceful  labor-man- 
agement relations  at  a  time  when  the  rest  uf 
the  nation's  industrial  centers  seem  em- 
broiled in  bitter  strife. 

Selected  by  Robert  A.  Weaver,  president  of 
Perro  Enamel  Co..  as  exemplifying  the  "best 
type  of  labor  leadership  In  the  country"  are: 

Edward  P.  Murphy,  president  of  the  AFL 
Teamsters  Joint  Council. 

John  H.  Rohrich.  vice  president  of  the 
Teamsters  Joint  CouncU. 

Thomas  A.  Leneban,  secretary,  Cleveland 
Federation  of  Labor.  , 

Matthew  de  More,  president,  AFL  Machin- 
ists District  Council. 

William  F.  Donovan,  district  director.  CIO 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Joseph  R.  Kres,  treasurer-manager  CIO 
Cleveland  Industrial  Union  CouncU. 

Richard  E  Reisinger.  district  director,  CIO 
United  Auto  Workers  Union. 

"I  have  obBer^ed  these  men  and  know  tbey 
are  distinctly  interested   in  the  wetfare  of 
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Clereland  md  have  th«  ability  and  ooun»f« 
to  provide  leaderthlp  lor  tbeir  men."  Ux. 
W«»v*r  said. 

Joining  Ut.  Wearer  In  attributing  Cleve- 
land «  labor  record  to  the  quality  ol  Its  leader- 
ship were  Charles  J.  StUwell.  president  of 
Warner  &  Swasey  Co  .  and  Abert  8.  Rodgers, 
pretldent  of  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

All  three  have  sat  across  the  table  and 
worked  with  labor  union  executives  net  only 
In  a  dUcvtsslon  of  LTbor  relations  and  con- 
tracU  affecting  workers  In  their  own  planU, 
but  In  Joint  labor-management  committees 
of  the  War  Manpower  Commission  and  the 
mayor's  war  production  commiUee. 

Each  hJ3  avoided  labor  dlfBculty  In  his 
own  enterprise  They  attribute  It  to  a 
mutual  respect  they  and  their  employees  have 
for  each  others  problems. 

Mr.  Weaver  has  bad  a  signed  contract  with 
the  CIO  United  Steelworkers  of  America 
since  1937.  Not  an  hour's  work  has  been  lost 
through   labor  difficulty,   he   said. 

"It  may  not  sit  so  well  with  some  of  my 
bnalnasa  friends,"  the  Industrialist  said  with 
a  Hnlle.  "but  our  relations  have  Improved 
even  more  since  we  have  had  the  closed  shop." 
•1  have  found  Cleveland's  union  leaders 
exoepUonally  cooperative  and  unusually 
fair."  satd  Mr.  Rodgers.  The  CIO  United 
Electrical  Radio  ft  Machine  Workers  repre- 
sents the  White  Sewing  Machine  Co.  em- 
ployees. 

"We  don't  always  agrae  with  everything — 
particularly  In  contract  negotiaUons— but  we 
argue  good-naturedly." 

Mr.  SUlwell  said  he  has  found  this  city's 
union  chiefs  to  be  "sensible  men"  who  "act 
In  a  tuslneasllka  way.'* 

"I  feel  th?y  should  be  complimented  for 
the  excellent  Job  they  have  done,"  the  head 
of  Warner  ft  Swasey  Co  .  added. 


A  TrilHite  to  the  Late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Julv  2.  194i 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cne  of  the 
distinguished  lawyers  of  my  State  is  the 
Honorable  William  V.  Cowan,  attorney, 
of  Renton.  Wash,  ^e  is  a  deep  thinker, 
a  profound  scholar  and  a  political  writsr 
of  note. 

RecentJy.  in  one  of  the  weekly  publica- 
tions of  our  State,  he  wrote  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Captain  Froui  the  Battle- 
ship." It  is  a  tribute  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Because  this  article  is  so  eloquent.  I  am 
aiking  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues  for  its  incorporation  in  the 
CoKGJtEssiONAL  Recoko  SO  that  my  col- 
leagues and  my  fellow  citizens  through- 
out America  may  read  and  be  moved  by  it. 

But  let  the  article  speak  for  itself. 
Here  it  is: 

THX   CATTAUr    FBOM    THX  aATTLXSltlP 

(By  William  V.  Cowan) 

Slow  moving  out  of  Georgia  In  lilac  time, 
the  funeral  train,  bells  tolling,  carried  hl3 
war-worrlcd  body  back  to  the  Capital  City. 
Just  the  body  of  a  man:  that  was  all.  A 
man  who  bad  worked  too  bard.  Just  a 
worn-out  man  who  had  tried  to  do  too 
much:  that  was  all. 

But  along  the  way.  all  along  the  way.  men 
1,  haadi  bowed,  face*  sorrowing, 


m  y 


tvo 


England 


Ills 


stood    while    the    organs 
sounded  the  wayside  d 

"But  for  him."  said  a| 
have  lost  my  farm  and 

"But  for  him."  said  a 
would  still  l)e   a  hopele^ 
too,"  said  another,  and 
"But  for  him."  said  a 
petualless  and  In  the 

"But  for  him."  ssld 
to  a  Polish  child,  "we  thrfee 
cast  Into  a  Nazi  Incineraior 

'But  for  him,"  said  an 
might  have  been  no 

"But  for  him."  scowled 
"we  would  have  conquered 
people  we  had  doomed." 
On  the  paved   streets 
blac't    calscon    carried 
Sadly  his  fellow  country^ 
rumbling    wheels,    the 
solemn    feet,     the 
hushed  voices. 

Polk  great  and  #mall 
continent,  en  every  sea, 
folk  listened. 

The  music  of  the  ban^ls 
music  Itself  were  In 
then  the  elegies  and  the 

Later  up  the  Hudson 
vately  to  his  family,  to 
commiuiity.     But    here 
country,  to  his  fellowme^ 

In    the    spring,    like 
April,    like    another 
have  happened  again  in 
the  shooting  were  done 
won? 

One  stepped    the   slavery 
own  cotintry.  the  other 
ery  of  mankind. 

Two  men  out  of  a 
men.     One  born  in 
Son  of  Man,  the  other 
strapped  iron  and  crut 
like  Christ  and  Abou  Be< 
fellowmen. 

Strange    what    men 
Strange  what  they  can 
their  fellowmen. 

At  every  outpost,  on 
nook  of  land,  men  and 
The  prayers  of  every 
the  praises  of  friend  and 
Ing  his  test-loved  songii 
In   the  homes  of   the 
Instruments  were  had, 
and  Moscow,  in  the 
Rotterdam  and  Prague 
Siberia  and  India  and 
battle   fronU   In   Eurcpii 
Pacific,  In  the  crude 
in    the    caves    of    Yenaji 
listened. 

Again  and  again  were 
of  Whitman : 


farmer.  "I  would 
horses." 
mother,  "my  child 
cripple."     'Mine, 
all  other. 

'»ldow,  "I  would  be 
pool  house." 

Jewish  children 
would  have  been 


Englishman,  "there 

now." 
a  Fascist  prisoner. 
He  stirred  the 


of   the  Capital  the 

war-worn    body. 

en  listened  to  the 

neasured    tread    of 

drums,    the 


moil  rnful 


listened.     On  every 
1  orth  and  south,  the 


teal  8 


he 


April 


played  as  If  the 
the  sad  singing; 
eulogies. 

would  belong  prl- 

hls  little.  Ufe-long 

he   t>elong3   to    his 

to  all  mankind. 

4noth'r   spring.     In 

Why   should   it 

April?     Why  before 

before  the  victory 


wor  le 


dies. 


"The  ship  has  weather 

we  sought   Is  won, 
The  port  is  near,  the 
all   exulting 
But  O  Heart,  on  the 
Fallen  cold  and  dea<  I 


No  purple-robed  kin ;  nor  emperor  ever 
received  such  glorious  ti  ibute  as  this  crippled 
man.  this  man  of  democracy  who  hated  con- 
querors and  exploiters, 
wide  acclaim. 

Gathered  now  with  Nfceveh  and  Tyre,  with 
Confucius  and  Tolstoy, 
Rousseau,   wl'h   Paine 
rates,  the  great  captain 

Here  was  something  tiew  in  all  history:  a 
man  mourned  In  ever>'  tiation,  by  every  race, 
by  all  peoples.  A  simple  Democrat  out  of  a 
republic.  A  man  of  the  people  who  preached 
the  comradery  of  peoples,  who  aimed  at  the 
nelshborliness  of  natl^r 
fault    was   friendliness 

captain  torn  from  his  battleship.    A  crippled 
nuui  who  moved  Ui«  World. 


and    the    drums 


of  men   in   hla 
he  ttu-eatened  slav- 


dem(  icracy. 


Two  humble 

poverty  than  the 

c^uld  walk  only  with 

Two  men  who. 

/.dhem,  loved  their 


;an    sometimes    do. 
do  when  they  love 

I  very  ship,  on  every 
^'omen  listened, 
a-eed.  the  requiems, 
foe,  the  choirs  sing- 
Americas  wherever 
London  and  Paris 
und^rgrovmd  passages  of 
ixid  Ccpenl'.agcn,  in 
Jouth  Africa,  at  the 
and    in   the  south 
aces  of  Chungking, 
scrrowiully    they 


repeated  those  words 


bills 


every  rack,  the  prize 

I  hear,  the  pecple 

my  captain  lies, 


d?ck 


no  man  such  world- 


wlth  Jefferson   and 
und   Lenin   and  Soc- 
had  left  the  ship. 


And  everywhere  they  listened,  the  people 
listened : 


ns. 
and 


A    man    whose 
friendship.      A 


"O  Lord.  O  God  of  our  fathers. 
Earth  to  earth." 


Taps. 


Vetfrans'  Administrction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines,  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  to  Senator  Walter 
P.  George,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee: 

VrrxBAifs'  AoMmtsntATiON, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  19.  1945. 
Hon.  WALTm  P.  QEoacz. 

Chairman,  Committee  o«  Finance, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dbab  Senato*  Gbobce:  I  have  been  ed- 
vis-d  of  the  action  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  to  report  favor- 
able H.  R.  3118,  eliminating  from  the  bill  es 
it  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  language  vihlch.  if  enacted,  would  author- 
ize the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
employ  during  the  emergency  personnel  cf 
all  categories  without  relerence  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  Classification  Acts,  but  with  due 
regard  to  veterans'  preference.  It  is  imder- 
stocd  that  the  committee  action  was  on  the 
basis  of  this  matter,  being  one  properly  for 
consideration  of  another  committee,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  matter  may  come  up  in  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  In  conference,  should 
the  two  Houfes  disagree.  I  feel  that  you  would 
desire  an  explanation  cf  the  objections  which 
were  raised,  it  is  imderstood,  by  the  Civil 
STTvlce  as  well  as  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  voiced  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congressman 
Ramspeck,  notwithstanding  which  it  was 
passed  by  the  Houre  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  225  to  39  on  June  4,  1945.  Further  I 
feel  that  my  successor.  General  Bradley, 
should  not  be  handicapped  as  I  have  been  in 
trying  to  bring  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  a  prefer  functioning  basis. 

I  have  stated  without  successful  contra- 
diction so  far,  and  without  fear  thereof  in 
the  future,  that  all  of  ths  Administration's 
diflQcuJties  have  beerrdue  to  two  factors,  lack 
of  adequate  personnel  and  lack  of  adequate 
space.  It  WES  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
S;rvlcemen'8  Readjustmont  Act  of  1914,  Pub- 
lic. 346,  78th  Congress,  to  afford  such  priori- 
ties and  otber  authority  as  would  enable  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  secure  adequate 
qualified  personnel  and  the  space  in  which 
thsy  might  perform  their  essential  functions 
In  e:;tendlng  benefits  and  relief  to  veterans 
and  to  the  dependents  of  servicemen.  In 
practice  it  has  been  found  that  this  objective 
was  not  accomplished  under  said  Act,  and 
the  amendment  to  Section  100  thTeof  was 
proposed  accordingly.  The  objections  whicii 
have  been  voiced  thereto  are  as  follovfs:  First, 
that  section  lOO  of  the  present  act  does  afford 
sufflclent  priority;  second,  that  the  Adminis- 
trator cf  Veterans'  Affairs  has  authority,  out- 
side of  the  departmental  service  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  fix  the  claesificatlon  and 
the  salary  of  any  position;  and  third,  that  to 
employ  even  for  the  duration  temporary  em- 
ployees without  reference  to  ClvU  Service  and 
Classification  Acts  would  be  destructive  of 
the  present  CivU  Service  in  that  it  would 
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destroy  the  morale  of  those  presently  enjoy- 
ing civil -service  positions  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  therefore  It  would  not 
aid  in  recruitment. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  contentions 
do  not  seem  entirely  consistent  with  them- 
selves, and  particularly  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  restrict  the  salaries  to  the 
ranges  fixed  for  classified  grades,  it  has  not 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  nor  I  believe 
to  that  of  the  Congress,  that  similar  provi- 
sions during  the  emergency  of  World  War  I 
were  destructive  of  civil  service,  nor  the  simi- 
lar statutes  applicable  to  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Maritime  Commission  during  the  pres- 
ent war  have  had  such  effect. 

I  think  you  may  find  it  pertinent  at  this 
time  to  relate  the  history  of  some  of  the  de- 
velopments that  have  led  to  this  proposal. 
To  begin  with,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  were  approximately  doubled 
by  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  and  further,  that  there  has  been  a  300 
percent  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  benefits 
of  pension,  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and 
Insurance  provided  In  other  basic  statutes. 
While  the  Congress  has  evidenced  every  in- 
tent to  afford  the  Administration  sufficient 
authority,  the  following  statement  will  illus- 
trate some  of  the  diflacultles  administratively 
encountered. 

In  February  1942  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
established  a  priority  for  emplo3rment  pur- 
poses among  Federal  agencies  and  at  that 
time  the  Veterans'  Administration  was  placed 
in  priority  class  V,  the  lowest  possible  rating. 
The  personnel  problem  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration very  quickly  assumed  propor- 
tions potentially  serious  in  character.  Re- 
quest for  transfer  of  employees  Increased 
sharply  and  the  Administration  was  unable 
to  prevent  losses  in  personnel  who  could  se- 
cure higher  grades  in  agencies  having  higher 
classifications.  Likewise  so  many  of  our  key 
men  being  veterans  of  World  War  I  or  other- 
wise being  Reserve  ofDcers,  the  Administra- 
tion lost  a  great  number  of  its  key  personnel. 
Including  its  best  doctors.  Realizing  that 
everything  mtist  Ije  secondary  to  the  winning 
of  the  war.  few  requests  were  made  for  re- 
tention of  such  personnel  or  for  exemption 
from  the  draft.  In  fact,  only  an  Insignificant 
numljer  of  absolutely  Irreplaceable  personnel 
were  withheld  from  service  in  the  armed 
forces.  I  made  urgent  appeals  to  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to 
other  personnel  and  on  April  17,  1942,  those 
functions  of  the  Administration  associated 
with  national  service  life-insurance  activi- 
ties were  placed  in  priority  II.  This  action 
was  of  very  little  assistance  and  served  to 
complicate  administration  as  related  to  per- 
sonnel. In  August  1942  a  class  IV  priority 
was  given  to  three  units,  a  class  III  for  one, 
and  class  II  was  given  to  national  service  life 
insurance  activities.  The  units  so  reccg- 
nized  were  then  comparatively  small  in  re- 
lation to  total  personnel  strength.  On  De- 
cember 24.  1943,  chiefly  because  of  congres- 
sional action,  the  Administration  finally  se- 
cured recognition  as  a  war  agency  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  was  given  the 
proper  priority  rating. 

Another  complicating  factor  In  the  Admin- 
istration's personnel  problem  resulted  from 
directives  of  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 
Under  these  directives  all  Government  de- 
partments or  agencies,  including  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  were  placed  in  category 
6.  After  an  appeal  to  the  Commission,  cer- 
tain functions  of  the  Administration  were 
placed  in  category  3  which  represents  the 
highest  authority  for  clerical-administrative 
positions  in  the  Federal  Government.  This 
rating  was  confined  to  central  oflBce  clerical- 
administrative  positions  whereas  the  Admin- 
istration requires  personnel  for  other  than 
clerical  and  administrative  duties  in  central 
ofBce,  not  to  mention  our  needs  for  the  field 
service.    Category  6   was  continued  lor  all 


these  other  positions.  However.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  fieid  olBces  of  the  War  Man- 
power Commission  recently  have  given  favor- 
able consideration  to  requests  of  the  Admin- 
istration for  assistance  with  reference  to  cer- 
tain types  of  positions  In  hospital  services  in 
o-der  to  staff  additional  beds.  You  will  recall 
that  we  are  completing  a  hospital  program 
calling  for  some  16,000  additional  beds  and 
are  initiating  another  program  calling  for 
26,000  additional  beds. 

None  of  these  actions  however  enabled  the 
Administration  to  compete  with  wage  dif- 
ferentials and  other  factors  governing  the 
choice  of  Jobs  by  prospective  employees. 
Furthermore,  even  when  applicants  were 
willing  to  accept  work  immediately  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  were  referred 
to  the  civil-service  representatives  for  cer- 
tification, they  simply  refused  to  be  bothered 
with  the  necessary  examinations  in  order  to 
secure  civil-service  status. 

The  enactment  of  section  100.  Public  Law 
346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  June  22,  1944, 
declared  the  congressional  intent  as  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  being  a  war  agency 
and  gave  full  recognition  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Its  functions.  In  actual  operation, 
however,  the  Administration  has  reason  to 
believe  that,  notwlths-anding  this  legislation, 
it  has  not  been  accorded  the  priority  Intended 
by  the  Congress.  Because  of  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  the  volume  and  character  of  Its 
work,  the  fact  that  proper  recognition  was 
not  given  the  Administration  early  in  the  war 
has  served  directly  to  complicate  its  numer- 
ous problems.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
picture  of  constantly  Increasing  activities 
and  responsibilities  with  constant  loss  of 
efficient,  qualified  personnel,  replaced,  if  at 
all,  with  untrained  personnel  often  leaving 
their  positions  for  better  Jobs  elsewhere  be- 
fore learning  their  work  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Throughout  the  emergency  the  Adminis- 
tration has  made  every  effort  to  acquaint  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  with  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  its  recruitment  problem.  There 
have  been  numerous  conferences  with  rep- 
resentatives of  that  agency  concerning  that 
subject,  t3T)lcal  of  which  were  those  held  In 
the  office  of  the  president  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  February  25  and  November  6,  1943. 
On  June  27,  1944,  President  Mitchell  and  two 
members  of  his  staff  attended  a  conference 
here  In  this  office  in  connection  with  the 
Administration's  recruiting  difOculties.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  many  appeals  in 
writing  on  this  general  subject,  illustrative 
of  which  are  the  attached  letters  marked 
"Exhibit  A." 

It  becoming  apparent  in  May  1943  that  the 
Civil  Service  could  not  meet  the  demand  for 
clerical  personnel  (clerks,  typists,  and  stenog- 
raphers), it  became  necessary  to  supplement 
efforts  by  recruiting  employees  through  the 
Administration's  field  offices.  Since  that 
time  approximately  1,400  employees  have 
been  obtained  through  these  methods.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  Administration, 
the  Commission  granted  authority  in  June 
and  November  1944  to  appoint  clerical  em- 
ployees (clerks,  typists,  and  stenographers) 
on  a  temporary  basis  for  assignment  in  cen- 
tral oflSce  by  making  local  selections.  Again 
this  was  due  to  the  Commission's  Inability 
to  meet  our  needs.  The  exact  number  of 
employees  appointed  under  this  authority  Is 
not  available,  but  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 900. 

The  lag  in  recruitment  for  clerical  posi- 
tions in  the  central  office  in  Washington 
became  so  pronounced  in  March  of  this  year. 
arrangements  were  made  to  designate  one 
person  at  each  of  our  field  offices  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  assist  In  recruiting 
and  to  assign  one  liaison  representative  for 
each  Civil  Service  region,  who.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Civil  Service  representatives  end 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commission,  are 
making  a  concerted  effort  to  fill  quotas  set 
up  for  central  office  clerical  personnel.    They 


have  visited  high  schools,  buslneai  achoola, 
colleges,  clubs,  churches,  etc.  In  addition, 
certain  organi2ations  have  undertaken  to  re- 
cruit nurses  and  perhapes  other  personnel. 
Still  further,  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
central  office  activities  were  moved  to  Naw 
York  City  where  both  space  and  perbonnel  at 
the  time  were  available. 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  Administration 
requires  personnel  in  almost  every  grad-*, 
class,  and  type  of  work,  professional,  subpro- 
lesslonal,  clerical,  and  administrative.  It 
requires  personnel  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  the  shortages  are  acute  in  areas 
such  as  Detroit.  San  Francisco,  and  Los  An- 
geles where  the  manpower  shortage  has  been 
most  serious.  As  of  April  1,  1946  the  number 
of  vacancies  by  Classification  Services  were:  . 
Service : 
Clerical,  Administrative  and  Fiscal-     6,886 

Professional  and  Scientific '3,959 

Subprofesslonal *5, 028 

Crafts.  Protective  and  Custodial...  »2,329 

'  This  Is  off -set  by  approximately  2.000  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  over 
1,200  being  Administration  physicians  com- 
missioned by  the  Army. 

'  In  the  subprofesslonal  and  crafts,  protec- 
tive and  custodial  services  are  hospital  at- 
tendants, mess  attendants  and  laborers.  The 
vacancies  in  these  civilian  positions  are  off- 
set to  an  appreciable  extent  by  approximately 
6.500  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  serving  at  the 
attendant  level  at  60  stations  and  approxi- 
mately 1.200  prisoners  of  war  at  17  of  our 
hospitals.  This  number  of  enlisted  men  does 
not  represent  replacement  for  the  same 
number  of  employees  in  regtilar  positions  as 
it  has  been  necessary  to  request  the  detail  of 
limited  service  enlisted  men  in  the  ratio  of 
about  two  soldiers  to  one  civilian  employee 
because  the  soldiers  have  to  drill,  maintain 
their  paper  work,  etc. 

The  doctors  supplied  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
were  upon  presidential  direction.  The  en- 
listed men  were  supplied  direct  in  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  these  arrangements  have 
been  less  than  wholly  satisfactory  either  to 
the  personnel  concerned  or  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  reasons  which  are  rather 
readily  apparent. 

Under  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1946  several  thousand  additional 
positions  will  be  required  and  this  agency 
will  be  confronted  with  the  resultant  recruit- 
ment problem  In  filling  these  Jobs.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
qualified  physicians  and  of  nxirses  and  in 
addition  to  that  would  be  the  needs  for  the 
thousands  of  additional  beds  which  are  being 
constructed.  Personnel  matters  have  been 
very  largely  decentralized  to  the  managers  of 
our  field  offices  and  facilities  except,  cf  course, 
professional  anB  key  personnel.  In  August. 
1944,  the  Veterans'  Administration  advised 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  all  posi- 
tions filled  from  the  civil-service  registers  for 
duty  in  the  field  offices  should  be  decen- 
tralized to  the  regional  directors  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  with  the  exception  of  32 
positions  out  of  400  different  types.  The 
Commission  has  since  that  date  taken  action 
to  comply  with  our  request.  During  the 
period  January  1.  1915  to  May  31.  1945,  10,136 
personnel  actions  were  processed  in  the  cen- 
tral office  for  the  central  office  and  the  field 
areas.  During  the  same  period,  38,170  per- 
sonnel transactions  were  processed  In  otir 
field  offices. 

The  statement  that  the  Administrator  cf 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  authority  to  establish 
classifications  and  rates  of  pay  for  field  cfBcTS 
is  simply  not  In  accordance  with  fact.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Administrator  has  no  au- 
thority to  allocate  positions  to  classificatloa 
grades  or  to  establish  pny  rates  other  than 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  •mbodled 
In  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  a*  aincDded. 
There  Is  a  long  line  oi:  Comptroller  QnxeaX'a 
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_  hoMing  m  effect  that  under  the  mu- 
oT  the  Uw  and  the  RwcuUve  order 
^  the  he«d«  of  aifenrlea  to  extend 

^tkjn  to  field  potitlons  the  principles 

of  claaslficaticn  require  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities    of    field    positions    be    allo- 
cated «■  f»r  «a  may  be  practical  in  the  same 
manner  as  thnse  existing  in  the  departmental 
mrftoe.     Further,  the  pircposed  amendment 
dew  not  authorize  any  departure  from  claasl- 
fleatton  p'incinles  but  simply  permits   the 
ft«fc.p  of  pay  Within  the  established  p-ades 
ptxmded  lor  similarly  claselfled  pcsUlons. 
It  Is  contended  that  the  proposed  provl- 
I  would  hare  the  effect  of  disrupting  the 
■nt  civil  service  and  of  retarding  rather 
viaBi  expfditlre   the  filling  of  vacancies  In 
Mm  Veterans  Administration.    The  act  would 
not  affect  any  employee  presently  In  a  clvil- 
aerrice  po«»Uon.     All  employees  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminlstrailon  are  under  civil  service 
either  in  pennancnt  or  temporary  appoint- 
ments and  their  right  and  status  would  re- 
main  unchanged.     Relatively   few   of    them 
are  now  at  the  minimum  pay  scale,  and  even 
If.  for  rmersenry  purposes.  It  shoxild  be  found 
necrwarv  to  pay  newly  recruited  employees 
at  a  higher  rate,  such  employees  would  lack 
all  of  the  clvll-servlce  and  retirement  rights 
now  enjoyed  by  employees  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration.    The  act  does  provide  that 
through  r««tular  competition  they  may  secure 
m  due  course  of  time  a  clvll-servlce  status, 
but  If  they  do  not  do  so.  their  employment 
must  cease  not  later  than  1  year  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.     But  let  It  be  as- 
sumed  that  some  rerular  emoloyee^  would 
feel  disci iminated  aj^alnst      ThU  act  is  In- 
tended  to  serve   disabled   veterans   and   the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  are  killed 
In  the  war;  and  not  for  the  sole  Interest  of 
civU-service  emoloyees.     The  Administration 
has  had  tome  experience  In  this  respect  which 
will  lllKs'.'P.'p  th"-  converse  of  the  contention 
that  recruitment  would  be  retarded.     In  Au- 
gust 1943  the  Civil  Service  Commission  au- 
thorlxsd     the     Administration     to     appoint 
nurses  without  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
miMlon.     Since  the  receipt  of  this  authority 
apprcxlmately   4.100  nurses   have   been   ap- 
pointed, less  than  1  peromt  of  whom  were 
secured  from  civil -*er vie*  raslaters.    On  aev- 
eral  oceoatona  alnc*  Ssptember  1942  request 
has  beea  iMda  of  the  Civil  Service  Comml<- 
alon  that  the  Veteraii*'  Administration  be 
authorised  to  appoint  stenographers  without 
prior  approval  of  the  Commission.    Where 
such  authority  has  been  granted,  resulu  have 
been  favorable. 

Finally  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
Administration  docs  not  supply  adequate 
Uaiiipjrtation  facilities  for  its  employees 
who  are  required  to  travel  considerable  dis- 
tances in  order  to  work  at  its  facilities,  and 
that  it  has  not  supplied  adequate  quarters 
for  certain  types  of  employes  at  its  fadliUes. 
I  am  sure  you  realize  that  there  is  a  very 
strict  statute  ahsoiutely  forbidding  the  use 
of  Government  transportation  except  for  au- 
thorized purposes.  The  Congress,  upon  my 
request,  did.  In  Public  Law  170.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  authorlss  th?  Administra- 
tion to  use  Government-owned  vehicles  for 
its  employees  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
public  or  private  transp-)rtation.  Under  this 
law.  the  authority  grant<?d  the  Administrator 
may  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any  station 
cmly  after  determination  by  the  Ofllce  of  De- 
fense Transportation  that  exlating  private  or 
public  fadhtie-s  are  not  and  cannot  be  ren- 
dered adequate  by  any  other  means,  and  that 
Its  exercise  will  result  la  the  most  efficient 
method  of  supplying  transportation  to  the 
personnel  concemed  and  a  utlllxatlon  of 
transportation  facilities  consistent  with  the 
plans  policies,  and  purposes  of  the  Ofllce  of 
Defense  Transporlation.  Further,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  Instances,  in  scwne  of 
the  older  facilities  taken  over  from  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  the  quarters  furnished 
employees  at    the  Veteratu'   Administration 


facilities  meet  the  geierally  required  stand- 
ante  for  housing  of  tnls  kind. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  always 
adhered  to  civil  senriefe  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence principles,  and  taere  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty m  giving  effect  to  veterans'  preference 
as  would  be  required  ty  the  bill.  Numerous 
simUar  acts  are  Publld  Laws  372.  365.  374,  and 
358.  all  of  the  Seveni  y-elghth  Congress. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Itself  has 
recognized  that  the  lequirement  of  exlstlrg 
law  that  employment  t)e  commended  at  the 
minimum  of  the  gra<e  la  a  handicap  In  se- 
curing personnel.  Iii  Its  siity-flrst  annual 
report  for  the  f.s^l  ye  ir  ending  June  30.  1944, 
pa^e  4,  the  Commlss  on  stated: 

•The  executive  branch  should  have  more 
freedom  In  determli.lng  the  rates  of  pay, 
within  the  ceilings  established  by  th3  Con- 
gresB,  at  which  emplo  irees  may  be  hired,"  and 
whl!e  the  Commlsslor  recommends  that  It  be 
given  authority  to  establish  entrance  rates 
of  pay  alwve  the  mlr  imum  new  provided  by 
law.  it  would  app  ai  that  pendlrit;  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  B<  neral  law  the  Veterans' 
Administration  may  properly  be  given  such 
authority  temporarll  r,  to  supplement  clvil- 
8ervlC3  recruitment. 

The  Veterans'  Adni  Inlstratlcn  has  earnest- 
ly endeavored  to  ope  ate  within  the  confines 
of  the  Classification  \ct  and  other  laws  gov- 
erning the  employment  of  Federal  personnel. 
The  Civil  Service  Coi  amission  has  been  sym- 
pathetic and  has  coaperated  with  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration,  but  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  been  unable  to  compete 
with  other  agencies  s  nd  with  private  employ- 
ment in  securing  n;cessary  personnel,  and 
the  Veterans'  Adml  alstratlon  Is  convinced 
that  drastic  action  riust  be  taken  if  it  is  to 
secure  adequate  peisonnel  to  perform  tha 
important  and  vital  duties  for  which  It  was 
established. 

In  conclusion,  ma  '  I  say  for  your  consid- 
eration, for  the  pcsi  ibie  benefit  of  my  suc- 
cessor In  office,  and  ivlth  a  view  to  adequate 
service  to  those  to  wl  lom  we  all  owe  so  much, 
the  Veterans'  Admin  stratlon,  no  matter  hew 
It  Is  organized,  can  le  made  to  function  effi- 
ciently only  If  It  liave  adequate  qualified 
employees  In  all  citegorles  and  adequate 
space  In  which  to  p<  rforra  Its  multitudinous 
functions  and  responsibilities.  In  fact.  It  Is 
shown  thit  all  of  cur  present  dU&cuItles 
derive  from  shortages  cf  personnel  and  space, 
and  If  the  war  conn  lues  as  estimated,  needs 
in  these  respects  wt  1  be  doubled. 

This  factual  report  Is  submitted  for  your 
Information  and  sunh  use  ts  you  may  deem 
It  merits.  Mo  recoi  nmendatlon  Is  m^adc.  as 
advice  has  been  rec<  ived  from  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  the  bill  Is  not  In  acccrd  with 
the  program  cf  the  !»resldent. 
Very  truly  yojrs. 

FSANK  T.   HiNES, 

Administrator. 


Monday.  July  2:  Shall  We  Chose  a 
Dictator  in  the  United  States? 

Monday.  July  2:  Shall  We  Again  Have 
Slavery  in  the  United  States? 

Tuesday.  July  3:  Shall  We  have  'Storm 
Troopers'  in  the  United  States?     - 

Tuesday.  July  3:  Shall  Americans  Be 
Required  to  Vote  "Ja"? 

Tuesday.  June  26:  Shall  We  Lay  the 
Heavy  Hand  of  the  PEFC  Bureaucracy 
Upon  Our  Churches,  Schools,  and  Fra- 
ternal Orders:  Upon  Our  Courts,  Local 
Elections,  and  Local  Governments;  Upon 
Our  Mercliants  and  Our  Farmers? 

It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  read 
all  of  these  speeches.  By  reading  them, 
you  will  understand  fully  why  ail  of  the 
questions,  nropounded  in  the  titles  of 
those  speeches,  would  be  answered  In 
the  affirmative  if  the  pending  proposal  to 
create  a  permanent  FEPC  sho'uld  be 
enacted  into  law. 

You  will  then  understand  why.  on  Fri- 
day, June  29,  I  again  spoke  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  The  Need  for 
Another  Midnight  Ride  by  Paul  Revere. 


^by  Yoa  Skcjuld 
EXTENSIOM  O 

I     OF 


Oppose  FEPC 


OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  JOE  W.  ERYIN 


or  Nc 


rH   CABOUNA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  6F  REPRESKNTAITVEB 

TuesdaiA  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  done 
my  ijest,  within  fecent  days,  to  "sound 
the  alarm,  through  every  Middlesex  vil- 
lage and  farm"  throughout  America,  as 
to  why  all  good  Atiericans  should  oppose 
FEPC.  I 

I  have  done  ^his  by  making  some 
speeches  in  the  H^use  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Spates  on  the  following 
dates  and  subject^: 


New  York  Port  of  Embarkation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  O'TCOLE 

OF  NrW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  OTOCLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Port  of  Embarkation  has  been,  even 
since  before  this  war.  the  busiest  port 
of  its  type  in  these  United  States.  Un- 
der the  command  of  Major  General 
Gronincer  a  magnificent  jcb  has  been 
done.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  sent  overseas,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  percentage  of  the  men 
going  lo  Europe,  have  cleared  through 
this  port. 

Many  Membe*^  of  the  House  have 
visited  the  New  York  Port  of  Embarka- 
tion and  have  marveled  at  the  efficient 
and  speedy  manner  in  which  men  and 
equipment  were  handled.  This  was 
made  possible  solely  by  reason  of  the 
wholehearted  and  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty  of  many  thousands  of  Army  officers, 
enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees. 
The  major  part  of  the  equipment  was 
handled  by  thousands  of  stevedores, 
checkers,  and  clerks.  Any  loafing  or 
malingering  on  the  job  would  have  held 
up  the  vital  supplies  that  were  so  neces- 
sary to  our  men  in  battle.  We,  of  New 
York,  are  very  proud  of  these  stevedores, 
checkers,  and  clerks,  for  not  once  durins 
the  trying  years  that  we  have  just,  cone 
through  was  there  a  shadow  of  labor 
trouble.  These  hard-working  fellows 
were  intensely  patriotic  and  worked  un- 
selfishly for  long  hours  that  our  Army 
might  never  have  reason  to  pause  for  the 
lack  of  equipment. 

These  men  had  reason  to  complain 
for  all  during  that  period  and  to  this 
very  day  they  have  worked  for  a  ralary 
that  is  beneath  that  paid  to  men  doing 
similar   work    for    private   contractors. 


The  usual  weekly  salary  for  a  longshore- 
man in  the  Port  of  New  York  is  $57.50, 
based  on  the  following  rates :  Forty  hours 
at  $1.25  per  hour  are  equal  to  $50;  4  hours 
at  $L87  per  hour  equals  $7.50;  total, 
$57.50.  The  Army  Transport  Service 
pays  a  man  for  44  hours  per  week  at  $1.25 
per  hour,  which  gives  the  stevedore  a  $55 
pay  envelope,  entailing  a  loss  of  $2.50  per 
week,  in  comparison  with  his  privately 
employed  brother  stevedore.  Commer- 
cial checkers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $55.50 
per  week,  based  on  40  hours  at  $1.20  per 
hours  equals  $48  and  4  hours  at  $1.87»^ 
equal  $7.50  for  a  total  o'  $55  50.  In  this 
cas«  the  Army  Transport  Service  pays  a 
checker  $1.20  per  hour  for  44  hours, 
equals  $52.80.  or  a  loss  of  $2.70  per  week. 

In  the  case  of  casual  office  clerks,  the 
commercial  companies  pay  for  5  days 
or  40  hours  at  the  rate  of  $10.85  per  day 
or  $54.25.  plus  4  hours  at  $1.91  per  hour, 
equaling  $7.64  for  a  total  of  $61.89  per 
week.  In  the  case  of  the  Army  Trans- 
port Service,  the  compensation  for  a  sim- 
ilar position  is  about  $55  per  week,  or  a 
loss  of  $6  per  week. 

These  losses  may  seem  slight  when 
computed  on  a  weekly  basis,  but  one  must 
consider  that  these  are  workingmen  to 
whom  every  dollar  is  essential.  They 
have  deductions  for  taxes,  for  bonds,  for 
Red  Cross  drives  and  many  other  things. 
I  say  again  that  they  have  been  unselfish, 
for  they  are  not  covered  by  pension  laws 
or  by  social  security.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  War  Department  will  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  amend  the  present 
wage  scale  and  thus  recognize  the  splen- 
did job  that  these  men  have  done.  I  also 
feel  that  the  Army  should  include  in  Its 
next  appropriation  bill  a  request  for  a 
sum  suJBQcient  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  salary  these  men  received  and 
what  they  would  have  received  in  private 
employment,  and  that  they  will  be  so 
compensated  in  a  lump  sum. 


Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Proposes  That 
President  Roosevelt's  Birthday  Be 
Made  a  National  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  aeries  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  throughout 
the  country  are  proposing  that  Congress 
designate  January  31  of  each  year,  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  President  Roose- 
velt, as  a  national  holiday.  Canton 
Aerie,  No.  14.  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  en- 
dorsed the  idea  In  the  following  set  of 
resolutions  forwarded  to  me: 

Canton,  Ohio,  June  28,  1945. 
Hon.  William  R.  Thom, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  S»  and  Brother  :  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  Canton  Aerie,  No.  141, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Canton,  Ohio,  at 
the  regular  meeting  June  21,  1945: 

"Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served 
as    President    of   the   United    States,    from 


March  4,  1982,  until  his  untimely  death  on 
AprU  12,  1945,  having  been  elected  to  four 
successive  terms  and  having  become  the  first 
American  President  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  with  more  than  the  traditional  two 
terms; 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  assumed  of- 
fice during  the  depression,  one  of  the  great 
domestic  crises  In  the  Nation's  history,  and 
by  wise,  courageous  and  humanitarian  lead- 
ership restored  confidence  and  faith  In 
America; 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  worklngman  of  America  and 
ushered  In  a  new  era  of  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  labor  and  the  common   man. 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  espoused  and 
signed  the  National  Social  Security  Act  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  greatest  social  meas- 
ure In  American  history,  climaxing  a  14- 
year  educational  campaign  by  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  In  behalf  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral old-age-security  legislation; 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  awakened 
our  Nation  to  the  merace  of  fascism  to  our 
free  Institutions  and  gur  very  existence  as  a 
free  people,  and  led  America  and  its  allies,  the 
United  Nations,  In  the  mightiest  world  strug- 
gle for  human  freedom,  culminating  In  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  in 
decisive  victories  over  Japan; 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  charted  a 
coiirse  for  preventing  future  wars,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation  and  international  good 
will,  thereby  embodying  during  the  most 
critical  period  In  modem  history  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  Ideals  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen,  and  the  oppressed  peoples 
of  the  entire  world;  and 

"Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  as- 
sured an  Immortal  place  In  world  history, 
and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  American 
generations  yet  to  come,  and  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  free  peoples  in  all  lands:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Canton  Aerie  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  hereby  respectfully  petition 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  desig- 
nate, January  31,  the  birth  date  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  as  a  national  holiday;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
this  State  and  the  Congressman  of  this  dis- 
trict." 

Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours  in  L.  P. 
J.  &E. 

Robert  G.  Shislxs, 

Secretary,  Canton  Aerie.  No.  141.  F.  O.  E. 


Why  Change? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  so 
long  ago.  Mr.  Churchill — who  in  world 
affairs  knows  "What  it's  all  about"— told 
us  that  the  United  States  of  America  was 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  nations. 
Many  of  us  knew  that,  but  It  was  reassur- 
ring  to  have  the  admission  from  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  British  Empire  upon 
whose  flag— it  has  long  been  said— the 
sun  never  sets. 

Britain  not  only  has  claimed  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  but  of  the  world,  and 
long  has  she  dominated  world  policy  and 
trade.  But  when  the  Japanese  took 
Singapore  and  other  Pacific  possessions 


from  her,  threatened  to  invade  Australia, 
and  her  homeland  was  saved  from  in- 
vasion by  United  States'  aid  and  arms, 
she  realized  and  was  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Colonies  which  escaped 
her  in  1776  had  become,  under  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution  and  the  American  pro- 
cedure, the  most  powerful  nation  in  all 
the  world. 

That  fact  being  now  not  only  estab- 
lished but  admitted,  Just  why  should  we 
continue  to  listen  to  so-called  intellec- 
tuals, people  who  have  had  more  book 
education  than  worth-while  experience; 
who  adhere  more  closely  to  mental  acro- 
batics than  they  do  to  common  sense 
when  they  advocate  the  scrapping  of  the 
Constitution;  of  doing  away  with  thrift, 
of  the  policy  of  conserving  our  resources 
that  we  may  increase  our  production? 
Just  why  should  we  listen  to  refugees 
from  other  nations  which  have  failed  to 
protect  their  people,  to  make  progress 
along  either  material,  educational,  or 
religious  lines?  Why  should  Amei  leans, 
who  have  the  best  of  everything,  listen 
to  a  lot  of  international  tramps  who 
themselves  and  whose  nations  have  been 
failures  abroad?  As  well  might  the 
successful  citizen  take  counsel  with  the 
hobo  who  would  tell  him  how  to  run  his 
business. 

Following  internationalists,  thinking 
less  of  America  than  of  other  countries, 
has  finally  brought  us  to  a  situation 
where  we  were,  on  Friday  last,  told  by 
our  President  that  some  10,000,000  yoimg 
Americans  would  be  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Japan.  Now,  it  is  quite  true 
that,  being  in  this  war,  Japan  must  be 
conquered.  It  Is  also  true  that  when 
that  has  been  accomplished,  America 
should  follow  a  course  which  will  make  a 
repetition  of  these  last  two  wars  impos- 
sible. 

A  letter  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
disregarding  the  advice  of  alien  minds 
was  recently  sent  out  by  the  National 
Economic  Council.  Inc.,  and  it  is  so  well 
worth  reading  that  it  is  here  reprinted, 
and  is  as  follows: 

SHALL    ALIEN    MINDS    DCTERMINX    AMERICA'S 
FUTURE? 

President  Roosevelt  has  suddenly  passed 
from  the  scene.  In  the  presence  of  death,  all 
differences  of  viewpoint  and  phlloaophy  are 
forgotten.  His  administration  was  notable 
In  many  ways.  How  history  will  appraise 
him  will  depend  perhaps  on  the  proved  wis- 
dom of  unwisdom  of  bis  measures,  perhaps  on 
the  ideology  of  the  historians. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  death  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  accession  of  Mr.  Truman  mark 
the  end  of  an  epoch.  The  viewpoint  of  an 
eastern  man  with  the  background  of  Goton 
and  Harvard  and  a  silver  spoon,  can  hardly  be 
the  same  as  that  of  one  who  is  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Middle  West  and  came  up  the 
hard  farm  way. 

The  people  of  the  country  have  for  80  years 
been  not  too  friendly  to  the  candidacies  of 
Presidential  aspirants  from  the  East.  No  Re- 
publican candidate  living  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanles  has  ever  been  elected  President  In  ths 
first  Instance,  Arthur,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  Coolldge  having  succeeded  from  the 
Vice  Presidency. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  President  wlU 
set  a  trend  away  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  mors 
extreme  policies — a  trend  back  toward  what 
we  have  always  known  as  the  American  way 
of  life.  But,  at  the  moment,  we  cannot  b« 
sure;  we  wUl  know  mort!  about  It  6  months 
hence.    Mr.  Truman  has  our  earnest  good 
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wUtM*.     May  U*e  Lord  U«fiB  lUm  and  gukle 
him  la  right  ways. 

Never  In  our  history  has  It  been  more  Im- 
portant for  Amencaaa  to  think  clearly.  Ttie 
qtrestlon  of  whether  thf  United  Sta»e«  wl'l 
oonUnue  toward  nattooal  aoctalUm  will  prob- 
ably be  aettlcd  In  Use  next  4  rear*— poaaibly 
In  the  next  34  months. 

The  San  Ftancibco  CooXereaoe  In  wtiicti 
Tltally  impcna'it  decisions  can  be  made  la 
juit  be<;!nn!ng. 

Pending  befnre  Conpresa  nr*"  such  proposp.'.s 
ta  Bretton  Woods.  Dumbarton  Oalu.  and  the 
avTcral  other  a^reementi  or  treeues  nec^o- 
tlatcd  the  past  year  or  two  by  Mr.  RoosereJt's 
•dmlnlstraUon.  Adoptkm  of  tDem  without 
linp<jrtAiit  mocti&catidu  would  ao  eiunesh  us 
In  the  ailalro  of  oth^r  nations,  every  one  of 
them  less  devoted  to  genuine  freedom  than 
ourselTes.  that  nothing  short  ol  an  uphenrrU 
woTiM  erer  extricate  trs.  And  domestlcary 
there  t»  the  question  whether  we  are  going 
to  retain  an  exiatlng  Mew  Dead  maasurea — 
and  perhafM  add  others:  or  to  reject  the 
newer  profnaals  ("crac!le-to-grafe  aeevaHy." 
"60  bUUiou  )oba— or  else,"  etc.)  and  modify 
or  ellnuuate  some  of  th«  more  drastic  laws 
we  now  have. 

It  la  hard  to  base  a  prediction  for  the  ta- 
tnre  on  past  history,  because  a  new  facttw 
haa  entered  tn  The  art  of  modem  propa- 
gaada  taiaa  been  developed.  It  baa  been 
dever.  thoroi^^h.  rvtlilesB.  and  often  un- 
truthful. RdaUvely  few  Americans  under- 
stand cither  Ita  aovrrx  or  iU  ezteat  aud 
potency. 

Zvery  day  wc  meet  business  and  proffs- 
sional  men  of  standing  in  their  fields,  as  well 
«s  men  and  women  highly  regarded  for  their 
feneroua  attitude  toward  their  fellow  men, 
who  almply  Ao  not  know  what  it  is  all  about 
Tbey  do  no«  realise  that  many  ot  the  very 
vtewa  they  eipreaa  have  been  formulated  oy 
cunning  aaen  and  woman:  aad  that  throui^h 
New  Deal  cQctrol  of  radto  and  New  Deal  ln- 
Ouence  among  most  of  the  country's  writers, 
these  ideas  have  been  Implanted  In  their 
mtnds  so  dererty  that  they  never  doubt  they 
are  tbeir  o^m  "njey  fall  to  note  that  the 
mJatfa  of  the  Osnusiw  were  nioUled  by  Hit- 
ler In  precisely  similar  ways. 

Tlasy  do  not  know  thst,  with  rare  exeep- 
ttoaa«  many  of  tias  country's  best  writers 
aimplr  cannot  get  mscarlnii  arUctes  publi&h£d 
If  they  express  views  contrary  to  the  New 
Deal.  Tbey  do  not  know  that,  while  In  1944 
Matttn  Dies  and  his  frterids  could  not  find 
a  publisher  courageous  enotiph  to  prtnt  !n  ht« 
book  leUing  tte  truth  about  the  New  Deal 
and  its  communlstte  aopporters.  the  counters 
of  our  bookahopa  have  groaned  under  tne 
weight  of  books  extolling  the  New  Deal.  Rus- 
sian amuDimiam.  and  pretty  much  every 
thlOK  Ruasla  haa  ever  done.  Fnr  fear  of 
Waahlagtoa  retrlbutAoo.  the  American  people 
have  bssn  denlsd.  In  Crtie  tocaliUriau  styie. 
the  right  to  know  both  aides. 

One  book,  written  by  an  Armsolaa  immi- 
grant  with  a  communistic  background,  and 
whkli  acurrlloualy  axxl  falsdy  attacked  s?c.-cs 
of  patriotic  Amertoans  for  the  aole  reason  tbey 
oppjasd  the  New  Deal  and  Communist 
Buaila.  sold  more  than  flOOjOOO  copies.  V.e 
listened  several  times  to  grave  coaverasUoas 
In  well-knowQ  New  Tork  dubs  bstaraen  sup- 
possdly  mteinsrat  men  who  had  been  ooin- 
pletely  fooled  by  this  book,  which  was.  of 
course,  a  mar.^  document  in  the  1*44  political 
campatgn. 

This  propaganda  Is  aUcu  In  origin  aud 
conception.  It  stems  tUrectly  from  a&sta.'n 
and  central  Curope.  It  Is  d^ngned  to  under- 
mine azid  destroy  America,  and  It  Is  having 
that  effect. 

It  follows  the  best  techniqties  of  Rltlar  and 
Muantlsl.  John  T.  Flynn.  in  his  bcok.  As 
Wb  rSo  llarchlQg.  haa  traced  the  step-by - 
■top  ttsrelopment  of  fascism  In  Italy  and 
Bsstm  In  Qsrmany.  In  both  casas  tbe  cor- 
of  those  edifices  was  daOcit  finazK- 
And  in  tracing  the  growth  of  our  own 


totalitarian  government  h^  WsshfngtoD  he 
has  Ehov,n  how  closely  it  h^s  paralleled  theec 
two  Buropean  dictatorshipt.  Austrian  l>orn 
Priedrlch  Hayrk,  tn  his  Tl>e  Road  to  Serf- 
dom (reviewed  In  Couacil  iBeview  of  Books 
lor  October  1944^  ha.s  written  In  the  sam« 
vein. 

The  fart  that  Amertean  Comanunists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  have  been  supporters 
ot  oar  American  fascism  peed  surprise  ik> 
one.  Their  hope  has  beeti  that,  following 
the  analogy  In  Italy  and  (^ermany.  the  next 
step  after  American  fasdsirt  will  be  Amerxran 
oomiaunlsm.  I 

In  passing.  It  la  worth  no4ing  some  of  those 
aiieu-miiMled  persons  who.  whether  in  putiiic 
ofkce  or  outside,  have  been  among  the  lead- 
li^  nadders  of  public  op.non  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years.  Same  of  them  .for 
reasons  best  known  to  themseive.-.  have 
changed  tbcir  nories.  Soa:je  are  Communists 
or  fellow  travelers:  and  n^rly  ail  are  more 
or  less  tolerant  of  commdnism.  Many  arc 
artists  Ln  the  technique  of  smear.  Few,  if 
any.  give  more  than  lip  ser^ioe  to  uadltkmal 
Anieric&n  principles.  Tbiir  writings  are 
welcomed  by  puolishers  arid  reviewers;  they 
have  the  freei^nn  of  the  ladio.  while  many 
advocates  of  the  America|i 
fused  radio  time. 


system   are  re- 


Several  allena.  tike  Sir  Bt  tmard  Pares,  have 
taken  up  temporary  residence  here,  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  i^doct^^rulting  our 
people.  John  Maynard  Kefnes  is  the  actual 
author  of  cur  12-year  polic*  of  deficit  financ- 
ing and  the  principal  inspiration  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  agreement.  Harold  Lnskl  has  had 
a  profcund  influence  on  the  Booaevelt  ad- 
ministration. ! 

We  question  st  this  ^Ime  neither  the 
abUity  nor  sincerity  of  any  bf  the  above.  But 
they  are  not  believers  in  the  American  way 
of  life.  They,  and  others  Hke  minded,  domi- 
nate our  public  opinion.  iThe  independent 
American  republic  will  be  KleBtroyed  if  their 
danolnatloB  oonttnues. 

Two  characteristic  current  propaganda  ac- 
tivities deserve  mentioti  ahe  Intematlanal 
Lntex  Corp.  (Abraham  N  $panel.  president) 
haa  for  many  months  b^n  pohllshing  in 
many  American  newspaperi  quarter -page  ad- 
vertieements  urging  New  peal  policies,  na- 
tional and  international.!  Thus  the  New 
Tork  Herald  Tribune  of  4p^^  ^  contained 
such  an  advertisement  indorsing  Bretton 
Woods.  Over  the  oompanyts  name  at  the  end 
of  each  advertisement  is  the  legend.  "Pre- 
sented as  a  public  service) '  Tiie  Blue  Net- 
work (WJZ  and  aflUlatcd  stations)  earrtea  a 
news  program  at  1105  o'alock  five  nights  a 
week  under  the  sponsorsh:©  of  the  Electronic 
Corp..  of  which  Russian-bcTn  Samuel  Novick 
is  president.  The  broad  :mster  is  William 
Gailmor  who  change  his  name  from  William 
MrirKolles  under  which  he  pleaded  guilty  of 
^rand  laztsany  and  la  now  out  on  parole.  He 
has  a  communist. c  record^ 

ConskteraMe  inquiry  reveals  that  the  busi- 
ness of  b^t^  the  Intemajlanal  LatSK  Corp. 
and  the  ElectrcsUe  Corp..  |s  eo  mcdast  as  to 
suggest  their  chief  activity  Imay  be  the  propa- 
j^mda  th?y  are  carrying  (T>.  If,  indeed,  they 
were  not  orgaiUsed  for  this  purp(^>se. 

America  has  two  great  li^eds  today. 

The  first  ts  to  return  to  jthe  American  way 
of  life.  If  we  do  not  returp  to  the  American 
way  of  life.  American  ttbe^y  will  have  been 
lost.  "Wbat  ean  it  profit, a  man  if  he  gain 
the  wtoole  world  and  lca(e  his  own  soul?" 
Wbat  osn  it  profit  America  If  it  set  up  a  world 
orgaulratlon  In  which  Its  identity  and  indc- 
penienoe  are  lost  or  even  inopalrcd.  with  the 
further  result  that  In  order  to  do  ottr  part  m 
such  an  ori^ntcatton  wc  most  contlnwe  for 
the  Indefinite  future  to  bs  a  reghnented 
people?  I 

Of  somse.  the  curreat  bra|»ganda  has  It 
that  ftfirlcs  cannot  rettim  to  the  American 
way  of  lite.  We  arc  told  thit.  havlt«  achieved 
total    employment    la    wartime    (ui^der    co- 


ercion, of  course) ,  we  can  likewise  achieve  it 
in  penoetime.  We  can.  But  only  if  the  state 
tells  every  man  where  to  work,  for  hew  long, 
and  for  how  much;  how  he  may  spend  hts 
money,  and  where;  only  if  we  Americans  per- 
mit the  state  to  plan  and  regulate  our  lives. 
We  can  do  this — but  only  if  we  continue 
deficit  financing.  But  in  doing  It,  we  will 
have  turned  ow  back  on  all  American  ex- 
perience. We  will  have  deserted  the  prin- 
ciples that  made  America  great  and  rendered 
her  able  to  sul>sldlze  her  allies  and  thus  win 
the  wnr.  We  will  have  rejected  America  and 
Will  have  embraced  the  very  fascism  we  say 
we  hate. 

Those  of  our  boys  overseas  who  come  home 
will  find  the  America  they  were  told  they 
were  fighting  for  has  irretrievably  gone. 

It  la  of  mort  importance  to  the  130.000.000 
American  people  that  we  return  to  tbe  lib- 
erty we  have  always  known  than  It  is  even 
to  achle've  a  world  organteatlon, 

America's  second  need  ts  to  try  to  build  a 
kind  of  world  organization  that  will  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  war  In  the  future.  But  one 
grave  danger  of  such  a  world  organisation  la 
that  we  shall  place  too  much  reliance  on  it, 
and  another  is  that.  If  controlled  by  Roose- 
velts,  StaliDS.  or  Churchills,  it  will  tend  to 
become  a  totalitarian  superstate.  Just  as  the 
United  States  has  tended  the  past  12  years 
to  oentraltae  all  power  in  Washington, 

We  believe  the  ereatsst  factor  for  peace 
Is  the  existence  of  a  strong,  independent, 
law-abiding  Nation,  unwilling  to  make  war 
against  any  of  its  neigbbors  and  prepared 
to  d^end  Itself  against  all  comers.  The 
example  of  one  such  nation — and  the  Unit£d 
States  during  much  of  Its  history  has  been 
stJch  a  Nation — will  be  far  more  potent  than 
treaties  or  aereements.  no  matter  how  hi£h- 
sounding:  their  phrases.  Just  one  such  pow- 
erful nation  possessed  of  the  complete  will 
for  peace  can  go  far  in  maintaining  the  peace 
of  the  enUre  srarld.  If  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Russia  all  determine  npon  peace. 
then  there  will  be  peace,  tinless  other  natiot:.s 
believe  that  before  reaching  that  determina- 
tion one  or  more  of  th?m  have  first  despoiled 
other  countries,  which  Russia  has  actually 
done. 

So  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
existence  of  an  elaborate  world  organisation, 
constantly  tempted  to  mess  into  all  sorts  of 
matters,  will  not  tend  to  Increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  chance  of  war.  We  knew  this 
thoaght  flies  tn  the  face  of  the  propaganda 
barrage  we  live  under  today.  But  our  prob- 
lem Is  not  to  accept  highly  propagandised 
ideas  but  to  think. 

S3veral  fallaetoB  of  the  propagandists  are 
widely  and  unthinkingly  accepted.  One  of 
these  ts  the  dd  saw  that  after  the  last  war 
the  United  S'aUs  "turned  her  back  on 
Europe"— that  if  the  United  States  had  en- 
tered ttoe  Lecgue  of  Nations  there  would  have 
been  no  more  war  But.  we  did  not  turn  our 
back  on  Europe.  It  was  the  willfulness  cf 
President  Wilson  that  prevanted  our  enter- 
ing the  Lea^rue  at  Nations.  Even  Sir  Edward 
Orey,  Bntlah  ForslCB  Minister,  in  1919  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  reservations 
asked  by  the  United  States  Senate  were 
reaaonable  and  ahould  have  been  approved. 
No  nation  in  the  world  did  mure  to  pmer«« 
the  peace  of  Europe  after  1919  than  the 
United  States.  We  scrappod  neariy  a  mllUon 
tons  of  cur  war  veaacls — though  other  na- 
tlcmi!  scrapped  few  If  any;  wt  loaned  Europe 
•6.000.000,000  fcT  rebfuiidlnf — ItttI*  of  which 
waa  *vw  repaid:  we  took  part  In  nnmeroua 
International  confersnoss:  we  led  In  pusbb^ 
ths  KeUogg-Brtund  P<icts  to  outlaw  war. 

What  brought  on  this  war  was  not  onr 
ataytng  out  of  the  Laague  of  Natiooa,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  Britain  aivd  Prance  re- 
fused to  lift  a  finger  to  step  liitier  a  hen  be 
made  his  first  a(7[;reffiion  by  monrg  into  tbe 
Rblncland  in  1936.  Though  they  were,  of  all 
parties  to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  tlie  most 
viUIly  concerned,  yet.  owing  to  Bed  pacifist 
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propaganda,  they  did  not  have  the  will  to 
enforce  their  own  treaty. 

Another  fallacy,  constantly  lelterated.  is 
that  economic  inequalities  In  different  parts 
of  the  world  make  for  war.  There  is  little  In 
history  to  back  this.  U  this  aigument  had 
serious  weight,  why  did  not  other  nations  far 
more  powerful  militarily  than  tbe  United 
States  make  war  on  us  when  we  were  over- 
taking and  passing  them  In  the  standard  of 
living?  Is  It  not  possible  the  idea  has  its 
source  In  the  have-not  natloiis  who  have  long 
had  envious  eyes  on  the  United  States  and 
wish  to  force  us  to  divide  our  living  with 

them? 

Then  there  is  the  one  world  argument — 
the  theory  that  In  the  future  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  maUitaln  peace  unless  all  nations 
are  welded  logether  In  one  organization. 
The  speed  of  communication,  especially  by 
airplane.  Is  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this. 
But,  on  analysis,  this  argument  also  falls 
down.  There  has  been  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  the  reason  ts  that  there  has 
been  a  will  to  peace.  At  least  live  ccuntrles 
In  Europe— Spain,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Turkey  (till  very  recently)  aiid  Ireland — 
have  kept  out  of  even  this  prcsint  war;  and. 
Blmilarly,  the  reason  has  been  the  will  to  keep 

out.  . 

Lastly,  there  Lb  the  fallacy  that  we  cannot 
have  prosperity  In  the  United  States  unless 
all  other  countries  have  comparable  pros- 
perity. No  good  reason  Is  gi\en  why  this 
should  be  so.  and  all  human  experience  In- 
dicates it  is  not  so.  As  a  matU  r  of  fact,  the 
history  of  the  past  hundred  yi^ars  indicates 
the  precise  opposite,  so  far  ai  the  United 
States  is  concerned— namely,  tliat  the  rest  of 
tae  world  can  become  more  prosperotis  if  the 
United  States  Is  prosperous.  For  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  achieving  general  liberty 
for  its  people,  released  energiei  of  the  body, 
mind,  and  spirit  which  have  placed  us  far 
In  the  lead  of  all  nations  in  the  manner  of 
our  life  and  living.  Practicallj  all  the  world 
has  sought  to  Imitate  us,  but  most  of  them 
have  failed  because  they  did  not  understand 
that  our  cornerstone  was  Individual  liberty. 
Testimony  before  Congress  re:^nUy  showed 
that  we  are  far  ahead  of  the  E  ussians  in  the 
productive  power  of  the  individual,  and  that 
even  In  Britain  it  takes,  on  U;e  average,  the 
work  of  two  and  three-tenths  rien  to  produce 
What  one  man  produces  In  the  United  States. 

The  proper  coUrse  for  the  United  States  Is 
to  keep  the  sovereignty  and  Ir  dependence  of 
her  Nation  and  her  people.  For  only  bo- can 
she  continue  In  the  future  to  l)e  the  example 
that  has  Inspired  the  whole  world  In  the  past. 
And  we  can  do  no  better  than  set  an  example. 

After  the  war  all  Europe  and  Asia  will  be 
poverty -«trl<!ken.  American  wealth.  Imagina- 
tion, and  creative  ability— provided  they  are 
preserved— will  alone  be  able  to  help  those 
countries.  For  us  to  enter  Ir  to  agreements 
With  other  nations  that  will  give  them  the 
first  call  on  our  wealth  and  ii  large  control 
over  our  affairs  would,  for  us  Americana,  be 
the  height  of  folly.  To  adopt  the  Bretton 
Woods  t^reement,  for  Instanc-!,  by  which.  In 
effect,  other  countries  may  vove  taxes  on  the 
American  people  by  asseaameiiU  against  our 
resources  would  suggest  that  both  our  love 
of  Independence  and  our  sanity  had  departed. 
We  would  have  lied  to  our  flghllng  men  to 
whom  we  have  promised  a  better  future. 

We  know  we  can  help  the  people  of  other 
countries  If  only  we  are  free  to  help  them. 
But  to  get  down  to  their  level  and  to  surren- 
der the  freedom  of  our  people  would  be  prac- 
tically to  Insure  that  our  ability  to  help  them 
In  the  future  would  be  cramped  If  not  de- 
•troyed.  We  would  have  aold  ourselves  and 
cur  descendants  into  Iwndage  to  them. 
Mkrwin  K.  Hart. 
President,  Sational  IconomUt 

Council,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  Judgment,  we  can 
best  serve  the  peoples  of  the  world  by 
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making  ourselves  strong  and  Invincible, 
by  refusing  to  take  part  in  every  quarrel 
which  may  be  started  by  other  belliger- 
ent nations,  by  standing  aloof  and  re- 
maining in  a  position  where  we  can  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  any  future  war 
without  actually  sending  our  men  to  en- 
gage in  it. 

If  we  continue  to  be — as  Churchill  said 
we  now  are — the  most  powerful  nation 
in  all  the  world,  if  any  other  nation  or 
group  of  nations  is  so  foolhardy  as  to 
attack  us,  such  action  will  be  disastrous. 


Veterans'  Hospit&lt 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/JIKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.    BROOKS.    Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Col.  George  E.  Ijams,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator in  charge  of  medical  and  domi- 
ciliary care,  construction,  and  supplies, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  June  29. 1945: 
The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  and   most   Important   veter- 
ans-service agencies.     It  was  created  by  the 
Congress    of    the    United    States    to    render 
many  kinds  of  service,  care,  and  treatment 
earned   by   the   soldiers   and  sailors   of   our 
country  who  have  defended  us  In  time  of 
war.     Its  male  personnel  conslsu  very  largely 
of  war  veterans,  many  of  whom  have  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  armed  services  of  World 
War  II.      Not  only  does  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration care  for  disabled  men  requir- 
ing hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care,  but 
It  operates  the   largest  Insurance  company 
the  world  has  ever  seen;   it  pays  monetary 
benefits  to  those  who  have  suffered  disease 
or  Injtiry  In  our  defense,  and  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  housands  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  this  country.      It 
also  provides  monetary,   educational,  voca- 
tional training,  and  other  benefits  to  men 
and  women  who  have  served  honorably  In 
time  of  war. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 
waa  approved  by  the  President  on  June  22 
of  that  year,  and  shortly  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  legislation  Congress  had  passed 
a  law  granting  hospitalization  to  all  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  irrespective  of 
the  time  they  spent  In  the  service,  a  benefit 
which  was  not  granted  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  until  years  after  the  close  of  that 
conflict. 

In  this  brief  manner  I  am  citing  many 
of  the  activities  of  the  Veterans'  Adralnia- 
tratlon  which  require  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  careful  adjudication  of  mllllona  of  claims. 
I  am  Btresslng  the  scope  of  our  activities 
because  In  the  recent  •essions  of  this  com- 
mittee go  much  time  and  thought  have  been 
directed  to  the  operation  of  our  hospitals 
that  I  fear  iome  persons  may  poeslbly  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  operation  of  our  hos- 
pitals Is  only  one  of  the  many  major  prob- 
lems confronting  our  organlzntlon. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  committee 
have  carefully  observed  the  organization 
chart  of  the  Vcternns'  Administration  which 
has  been  furnUhed  you.  I  feel  confident  all 
wUl  realize  that  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  peraonally  could  not  possibly 
oope  with  all  of  the  problems  of  sdminUtra- 
tlon  that  arise  in  the  numerous  services  and 
cUvUions  of    thli    great    organization.    For 


this  reason  be  has  appointed  certain  assist- 
ants and  has  assigned  to  them  certain  related 
activities  which  require  constant  coordina- 
tion In  order  that  they  may  function  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Tie  varloiis  services 
are  organised  under  and  ere  opsratcd  by  spe- 
cially trained  directors  shose  duty  It  Li  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  their  respcciivs 
responaibUities  and  to  operate  their  servioea 
with  the  assistance  of  carefully  chosen  atalT 
officers.  These  saslaUnts  are  as  necessary  to 
the  Buooessful  periormance  of  the  aervlee 
directors  as  are  the  Admiiiiatrator's  aaaistanU 
to  him. 

The  Director  of  Suppll<^8  la  responsible  for 
the  purchase,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all 
supplies  and  equipment  for  all  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration activities.  He  Is  accountable 
for  all  Government  prop<Tty  and  auditing  of 
prcq^erty  accounts;  the  operation  and  man- 
tfeMent  of  supply  depoU;  and  the  execution 
of  contracts,  leases,  and  agreements  for  all 
Veterans'  Adminlstratloia  acUvltlea  except 
construction  contracts. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Homes  Service 
Is  responsible  for  all  matters  relating  to  domi- 
ciliary care  of  l)eneficis.rie8  and  claimants 
imder  the  laws  relating  ix)  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration . 

The  Director  of  Construction  Is  responsible 
for  the  preliminary  ln8p<?ction  and  engineer- 
ing work  in  connection  with  the  selection  of 
sites  for  new  facilities:  preparation  of  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  covering  con- 
struction, alteration,  and  repair  ol  planta 
and  equipment  and  suF-en-lsion  of  perform- 
ance of  such  work;  for  maintenance  of  con- 
tact with  other  service*.,  bureaus,  and  Gov- 
ernment departments;  for  the  supervision 
of  maintenance  of  buildings,  grounds,  and 
mechanical  equipment  under  the  control  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  all 
similar  work  pertaining  to  construction  or 
maintenance  of  our  facilities  throughout  the 
country. 

The  Medical  Director  Is  In  charge  of  the 
medical  and  hospital  service;  Is  Wapoartbls 
for  all  medical  and  deiiUl  services  rendored 
claimants  and  beneficiaries  entitled  thereto 
under  the  laws  and  regtilatlons  governing  the 
operation  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnisUation, 
He  is  also  responsible  for  the  medical  and 
dental  treatment  and  care  for  hospitalized 
patients  and  for  out-patients  rendered  at 
field  sutions  or  In  the  homes  of  entitled 
beneficiaries.  The  Medical  Director  Is  also 
responsible  for  physical  and  laboratory  ex- 
aminations which  may  be  required  for  ad- 
judication purposes  or  for  the  pucpose  of 
medical  treatment. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  above 
description  of  duties  that  there  Is  no  one 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration  with  au- 
thority to  handle  medical  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment, and  medical  care  except  the  Medical 
Director  and  his  subordinates.  I  am  stressing 
th'B  point  because  many  persona  appearing 
before  this  committee  have  given  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Medical  Director  is  subordinated 
to  others  Inaofar  aa  the  practice  of  medicine 
la  concerned.  ThU  U  absolutely  untrue,  and 
I  know  of  no  Inatance  In  the  26  years  that 
1  have  been  In  my  present  position  where 
anyone  In  our  organization  who  la  not  a 
physician  has  ever  even  suggested  what  medi- 
cal treatment  should  be  given  to  any  patient 
In  our  hospitals.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
preaent  Medical  Director  and  all  the  other 
medical  directors  through  the  years  will  f»- 
tlfy  to  the  truth  of  thla  atatement.  It  la 
moa  ImporUnt  that  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  the  public  ahould  have  clearly 
m  mind  that  the  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Is  the  auprtme 
medical  authority  of  our  orffanlaatlon. 

It  Is  also  important  for  all  to  realize  that 
in  all  hospltala  there  are  two  dirtlnct  Jobs 
to  be  done— one  Is  the  treatment  of  patients, 
the  other  U  the  hotel  cr  housekeeplnK  Job. 
In  moat  private  Institutions  o*  healing  prk- 
yate  doctors  are  employed  for  the  tteatment 
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of  their  patients  In  the  hospitals.  Thee* 
hospitals  also  maintain  a  staff  of  resident 
ptiystcianj  and  internes  who  continue  th« 
treatment  prescribed  by  the  private  physlclaa 
when  be  ts  not  present  and  who  handle  any 
emerKcnclps  which  arise  tn  the  absence  of 
the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case. 

In  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  all 
or  our  physicians  of  the  various  specialties 
are  available  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
all  of  our  patients  whenever  their  specialized 
services  »re  required.  Our  laboratories  are 
fully  staffed  and  we  maintain  24-hour  serv- 
ice with  graduate  resident  physicians  always 
on  the  job  day  and  night. 

There  are  many  problems  In  the  operation 
of  a  hospital  other  than  the  practice  of 
medicine  I  have  mentioned  the  hotei  or 
housekeeping  problem.  This  Includes  con- 
struction of  the  buildings,  their  maintenance, 
and  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies required  by  the  physicians  at  the  time 
and  place  when  they  are  needed.  This  work 
is  not  related  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
except  that  it  provides  for  the  doctor  those 
things  which  he  requires  In  the  treatment  of 
his  patients 

In  order  that  this  committee  may  have  a 
clear  picture  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronted our  medical,  domiciliary,  construc- 
tion, and  supply  services  Jxist  prior  to  o\ir 
entry  Into  World  War  II  and  the  difflcultles 
experienced  by  us  as  a  result  of  this  war, 
I  wish  to  make  the  following  comments. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  we  had  an  ample 
number  of  general  medical  and  surgical  and 
tuberculosis  beds  to  met  all  of  our  needs. 
We  also  had  a  sufficient  number  of  neuropsy- 
chtatric  beds  for  our  then  known  require- 
ments. In  fact,  the  Increases  In  our  patient 
load  had  t>een  rather  gradual  during  the 
preceding  several  years  and  we  had  been 
able  Uy  met  all  demands  for  beds  by  build- 
ing approximately  3.000  beds  per  year.  In 
1940  our  war  Industries  had  mushroomed  In 
growth  as  wc  assumed  contracts  to  supply 
the  allies  with  war  materials.  This  brought 
demand  for  workers  In  these  war  factories 
at  high  wages.  This  sltnatlon  in  turn  bad 
quite  a  material  effect  upon  our  general  med- 
ical and  surgical  hospitals.  We  found  that 
men  who  came  to  us  for  minor  surgical  care 
when  they  were  unemployed  or  were  em- 
ployed at  low  wages  were  postponing  medical 
care  of  this  character  t>ecause  they  were 
employed  In  war  plants  at  high  wages.  As 
a  result  the  load  of  patients  In  our  general 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals  gradually 
diminished. 

Shortly  after  World  War  I  we  had  approx- 
imately 38.000  men  in  our  hospitals  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  but  this  load  had  gradually 
diminished  until  we  had  only  approximately 
4  500  beds  devoted  to  tuberculous  cases  In 
the  summer  of  1940.  The  number  of  our 
psychiatric  cases  had  gradually  Increased 
thro"Ugh  the  years.  Naturally,  employment 
opportunities  in  war  Industries  were  not  open 
to  men  suffering  from  tuberculosis  snd  neu- 
rnpjychlatric  diseases.  Consequently,  em- 
ployment opportimltles  in  war  Industries 
produced  no  vacant  beds  from  these  two  types 
of  hospitals. 

Because  our  construction  work  consisted 
principally  of  maintenance  and  operation  and 
the  construction  of  approximately  3  000  beds 
a  year,  the  force  of  trained  employees  in  our 
coivstructlon  service  had  been  materially 
reduced. 

Prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  our  supply  activities 
were  in  splendid  condition.  The  volume  of 
work  had  materially  Increased  as  we  ex- 
panded our  hospitals  and  domiciliary  homes 
but  ample  supplies  were  available  and  prices 
were  moderate. 

War  industry  Jobs  also  brought  about  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  domiciliary  cases 
In  otir  soldiers'  homes.  Kven  thoxigh  many 
of  these  men  had  been  domiciled  in  our 
homes  over  a  long  period  of  years  they  were 
able  t»  secure  employment  at  high  wages. 


Very  briefly  that  is  the  plctur«  in  the  simimer 
of  1940. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  months  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor  we  determined  to  organize 
what  we  called  a  training  army  and  the 
results  of  this  mobilization  sxin  manifested 
themselves  Insofar  as  our  hoipltal  load  was 
concerned.  Many  men  taken  Into  the  train- 
ing army  could  not  stand  the  i  Igoroiu  courses 
of  training  and  broke  down  fiom  both  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  nervous  cor  dltions.  Large 
numbers  of  these  men  were  c  ischarged  from 
the  service  and  transported  to  veterans'  hos- 
pitals for  continued  care  because  the  Army 
and  Navy  lacked  hospital  facilities  for  mental 
cases.  We  had  no  difficulty  lii  caring  for  the 
comparatively  few  general  mei  Ileal  and  surgi- 
cal and  tubercu'osls  cases  wl-  Ich  came  to  us 
directly  from  the  Army,  but  the  situation  In 
our  neuropsych'.atrlc  hospital  i  was  quite  dif- 
ferent. More  than  50  perce  it  of  the  men 
being  discharged  and  transpoi  ted  to  our  hos- 
pitals for  continued  care  wer(  suffering  from 
conditions  diagnosed  by  the  j  jroy  as  psychi- 
atric In  nature. 

Having  served  In  my  presen  t  capacity  since 
my  return  from  France  In  Ju  ae  of  1919.  and 
having  lived  through  the  dii  ttcult  days  fol- 
lowing the  last  war.  I  was  extremely  anxious 
that  everything  possible  be  (  one  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  unfortunat<  circumstances 
which  followed  demobilizatioi  of  our  armed 
forces  In  1919.  In  those  dayi  we  were  con- 
fronted with  a  deplorable  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. My  personal  expericrces  in  the  early 
twenties  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
attitude  I  assumed  when  ouj  training  army 
was  mobilized.  I  was  con  vine  ed  we  would  be 
drawn  Into  the  European  war.  and  I  hoped  we 
might  build  an  organization  t3  meet  our  new 
responsibilities  which  would  enable  us  to 
care  for  the  veterans  of  th«  new  war  and 
their  dependents  with  the  ui  most  dispatch. 

With  this  thought  In  mind.  1  discussed  with 
the  Administrator  the  posslbls  effect  of  this 
increase  In  our  armed  forces  en  our  hospital 
building  program.  This  discission  resulted 
in  a  decision  to  await  further  developments 
before  entering  Into  a  building  program  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  num  )er  of  patients 
in  our  general  medical  and  surgical  hos- 
pitals was  decreasing.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved In  preparedness  agaln<  t  any  possible 
contingency. 

Being  convinced  we  would  enter  the  war, 
and  being  fearful  that  some  <  f  our  hospitals 
In  exposed  positions  on  the  caasts  might  be 
subjected  to  sudden  enemy  at  ;ack.  I  felt  that 
plans  should  be  prepared  f  >r  the  prompt 
evacuation  of  any  such  hcsplt  ils  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency.  Therefore,  6 
months  prior  to  Pearl  Harboj  I  appointed  a 
committee  with  instructions  mmediately  to 
prepare  detailed  plans  for  thi  evacuation  of 
any  hospital  In  an  exposed  po  iltlon  on  either 
coast.  With  the  advent  of  Pe  wl  Harbor,  De- 
cern l)er  7.  1941,  the  sltuat  on  materially 
changed.  We  were  In  the  wai .  Wartime  re- 
strictions and  limitations  \(ere  placed  on 
everything  we  did.  It  was  indeed  fortunate 
Wo  had  anticipated  bostilit:ei  and  had  pre- 
pared plans  for  the  evacuation  of  patients. 
These  plans  were  immediately  placed  Into 
effect.  Within  72  hours  we  hal  evacuated  all 
transportable  patients  from  oi  ir  hospital  and 
diagnostic  center  at  Fort  Mley,  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  hospital  is  located  just  above  the 
Golden  Gate  and  Is  In  close  proximity  to 
several  batteries  of  large-calitier  guns.  ZTven 
If  an  enemy  attack  xvere  dire:ted  at  targets 
other  than  our  hospital,  tb)  discharge  of 
these  guns  would  have  shattered  the  window 
glass  and  made  the  facility  untenable  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  fogs  wblch  prevail  In 
that  locality. 

Orders  were  also  Issued  for  the  Immediate 
removal  of  all  patients  from  our  1.000-bed 
neuropsychlatric  hospital  at  Los  Angeles  and 
all  but  the  ambulant  patlentj  at  our  general 
medical  and  sxirgical  hospital  there.  We  also 
removed  our  blind  and  badly  crippled  domi- 
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ciliary  members  from  the  barracks  at  that 
facility,  leaving  at  that  institution  only 
those  men  who  could  care  for  themselves  in 
case  of  an  emergency. 

The  transfer  of  these  1.000  neuropsychlatrlo 
cases  to  Inland  hoslptals  presented  quite  a 
problem  but  there  again  our  previously  pre- 
pared plans  were  found  to  be  most  effective. 
Doctors,  nurses,  attendants,  and  other  per- 
sonnel had  to  accompany  the  patients  and 
we  also  had  to  transport  beds,  bedding,  and 
other  supplies  with  the  patients  as  the  re- 
ceiving hospitals  could  supply  only  buildings 
in  which  to  hotise  them.  Our  field  personnel 
responsible  for  these  transfers  to  hospitals 
hundreds  of  miles  away  deserve  the  greatest 
possible  credit  for  the  humane  and  efficient 
manner  In  which  these  moves  were  made.  It 
is  difficult  to  transport  one  psychotic  patient. 
I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  1.000  patients 
were  moved  to  three  different  facilities  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  Sawtelle  without  Injury 
to  one  patient. 

With  the  announcement  of  wartime  re- 
strictions on  food,  supplies  of  every  character, 
equipment  and  building  materials,  our  diffi- 
culties of  operation  were  greatly  intensified. 
It  became  almost  Impossible  to  secure  the 
supplies  we  needed  for  the  operation  of  our 
field  facilities  and  the  equipment  and  mate- 
rials necessary  to  build  new  ones.  All  of  our 
requests  for  assistance  In  securing  higher 
priorities  were  met  with  the  statement  that 
we  were  a  civilian  agency  and  as  such  we 
could  expect  no  better  treatment  than  any 
other  civilian  Institution.  Many  meetings 
were  held  with  boards,  committees,  and  In- 
dividuals employed  by  the  Government  agen- 
cies authorized  to  grant  priorities.  It  was 
explained  that  the  work  we  were  doing  In  our 
hospitals  and  soldiers  homes  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  done  In  civilian  hospitals; 
that  the  patients  In  our  hospitals  were  men 
who  had  worn  the  uniform  In  time  of  war 
and  many  of  them  were  young  boys  of  the 
present  war  who  were  discharged  directly 
from  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  Into  our  In- 
stitutions for  continued  care. 

The  reply  of  these  gentlemen  was  Invari- 
ably the  same — namely,  that  we  were  a  ci- 
vilian institution  and  sis  such  we  could  not 
secure  higher  priority  than  that  granted 
other  civilian  Institutions.  We  even  pointed 
out  actual  cases  of  men  who  one  day  were 
patients  in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals  where 
they  could  have  two  or  three  cups  of  coffee 
with  as  much  sugar  as  they  desired  one  morn- 
ing and  the  next  morning  as  patients  In  Vet- 
erans' hospitals  they  would  receive  only  one 
cup  of  coffee  with  very  little  sugar  added.  I 
gave  many  other  Illustrations.  I  pointed  out 
the  difficulties  and  criticism  which  would 
ensue  unless  we  could  operate  our  hospitals 
on  approximately  the  same  level  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  Institutions  and  I  stated  my  belief 
that  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  sent  di- 
rectly to  our  hospitals  from  service  hos- 
pitals would  certainly  not  understand  why 
they  were  able  to  get  everything  they  needed 
and  desired  while  In  uniform  and  were  lim- 
ited practically  to  the  necessities  of  life  as 
soon  as  the  uniform  was  removed.  , 

I  shall  not  impose  upon  your  time  by 
going  into  more  detail  as  to  the  difficulties  we 
encoimtered  in  securing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. Mr.  R.  C.  Kidd.  the  director  of  sup- 
plies; and  Col.  L.  H.  Tripp,  the  director  of 
construction,  will  go  into  these  matters  at 
greater  length.  I  do  want  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  constant  attempts  were 
made  to  place  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  and  homes  on  a  parity  with  Army 
and  Navy  institutions  without  success,  and 
that  we  were  continually  struggling  with  the 
War  Production  Board  In  an  effort  to  secure 
priorities  rated  high  enough  to  effect  deliv- 
eries within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  It  was  not  until  the  passage 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act, 
signed  by  the  President  June  22.  1944,  just 
1  year  ago,  that  the  restrictions  which  oper- 
ated against  us  were  liberalized  and  we  were 
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given  priorities  comparable  to  or  Just  under 
Army  and  Navy. 

To  carry  out  Its  responsibilities  in  an  ex- 
peditious and  efficient  manner  the  Veteraiis' 
Administration  required  the  assistance  of 
several  other  departments  of  tt  e  Government 
which  control  the  supply  and  material  situa- 
tions In  the  country.  Unfortunately,  these 
agencies  appeared  to  have  little  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  assisting  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  secure  all  tte  supplies  and 
equipment  it  would  need  to  tt.ke  care  of  the 
patients  In  its  hospitals  and  homes  and  to 
promptly  expand  its  facllitle.';. 

The  statem^nts  I  have  Just  made  should 
not  be  construed  to  imply  thit  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  were  deal  to  our  pleas. 
I  am  very  glad  to  testify  to  tho  fact  that  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
certain  officials  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration have  assisted  us  materially  in  secur- 
Inf  for  our  hospitals  certain  supplies  such 
as  butter,  chickens,  turkeys,  meats,  etc., 
which  we  could  not  procure  In  the  open 
market  as  a  civilian  agency.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  splendid  assistance  and  co- 
operation of  General  Hardlg  saved  us  from 
severe  criticism  when  he  made  available  to 
us  many  items  of  food  whicli  we  could  not 
otherwise  procure.  Mr.  Kldd.  the  Director 
of  Supplies,  will  cover  this  point  more  ade- 
quately in  his  statement. 

During  some  months  following  Pearl  Har- 
bor  the   number   of   hospital   cases   in   our 
general  medical  and  surgical  hospitals  con- 
tinued to  decline  but  our  tuberculosis  and 
psychiatric    patients    increased     materially. 
In   fact,   the    neuropsychlatric    cases    repre- 
sented,  and   still   represent,   more   than   60 
percent  of  the  patients  discharged  from  the 
Army  and  admitted  directly  to  our  hospitals 
for  continued   care.     As  an  illustration,  In 
July    1943.    we    received    directly    from    the 
Army  1.693  patients.    Of  these.  996  were  di- 
agnosed as  psychiatric  cases.     In  November 
of  last  year  there  were  1.723  direct  admis- 
sions from  the  Army,  of  which   1,022  were 
psychiatric  cases.    In  March  1944  we  admit- 
ted 2,172  cases  directly  from  the  Army,  of 
which    1,403   were   diagnosed   as   psychiatric 
cases.     And   in  May  1945  we  received  2.206 
direct  admissions,  of  which  1,380  were  psy- 
chiatric cases.     I  have  not  quoted  all  the 
monthly  figures  because  I  want  to  conserve 
your   time,   but   these   figures   indicate   the 
treud  of  direct  hospital  admissions  from  the 
Army.     The  figures  quoted  do  not  Include 
Navy  admissions  which  were  lower  than  the 
Army,  nor  do  they  Include  other  World  War 
II  men  previously  discharged  who  came  Into 
our  hospitals  from  civil  life. 

Considering   the    fact   that   we  had   com- 
paratively few  vacant  psychiatric  beds  when 
World  War  II  began,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
were  immediately  confronted  with  the  most 
difficult    task    of    providing    beds   for    these 
men  as  quickly  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  housing  disabled  veterans  In  Jails, 
almshouses,  and  State  and  other  Institutions. 
Then,   too,   discharges   from   the   Army   and 
Navy  for   neuropsychlatric  conditions  came 
so    qulcltly    after    mobilization    that    It    was 
utterly  Impossible,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  time,   to  erect  sufficient  beds  to  receive 
them.     We  were  therefore  forced  to  do  the 
only  thing   we  could  do  to  care  for  these 
men — that   was   to  set   up   in   our  existing 
institutions  over-capacity  beds  through  the 
reduction  of  bed  spacing  In  certain  Instances, 
the  utilization  of  space  not  previously  used 
for  dormitories  and  in  some  instances  even 
placing  ijeda  in  space  previously  used  for  day 
rooms.    Simultaneously     we     recommended 
the  construction  of  phychlatric  beds  to  meet 
our  ever -expanding  demands  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  we  devoted  all  of  the  talents 
of  our  very  meager  construction  force  to  the 
production  of  neuropsychlatric  beds.    Later, 
beds  for  our  tuberculous  patienU  had  to  be 
Increased  and  more  recently  we  have  included 
In  our  building  programs  not  only  netiro- 


psychlatrlc  beds  and  tuberculosis  beds  but 
beds  for  general  medical  and  surgical  oases 
also. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  only  thing  that  saved  ua 
from  disaster  as  far  as  the  psychiatric  cases  Is 
concerned  was  the  fact  that  the  physicians 
in  our  psychiatric  hospitals  through  the  use 
of  modern  psychiatric  treatment  cured  and 
sent  to  their  homes  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  neuroijsychlatrlc  cases  placed  in  our 
hospitals  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

While  this  transition  was  taking  place; 
while  we  were  making  every  effort  to  secure 
sufficiently  high  priorities  to  enable  us  to 
give  service  to  World  War  II  men.  we  were 
confronted  also  with  a  great  shrinkage  In  our 
personnel.  It  was  quite  apparent  we  could 
not  hope  to  retain  in  our  service  personnel 
In  the  lower  salaried  brackets  who  could  go 
into  war  Industries  and  make  more  money 
In  a  week  than  we  could  pay  them  In  a 
month.  Also  we  had  in  our  service  a  large 
number  of  Reserve  officers.  These  men  were 
called  to  the  colors.  They  Included  men  from 
every  service  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— lawyers,  engineers,  doctors,  and  admin- 
istrative personel.  Also  we  had  In  our  serv- 
ice a  large  number  of  young  men  who  thought 
it  was  their  patriotic  duty  to  serve  In  time 
of  war  and  they  volunteered. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  hospitals  were 
not  the  only  part  of  our  organization  losing 
personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lost  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  supply  men  and 
engineers  than  we  did  doctors  and  we  lost 
these  men  at  a  time  when  otu"  load  of  work 
and  responsibilities  was  greatly  increasing 
and  when  it  was  extremely  difficult  and  In 
most  cases  impossible  to  secure  replacements. 
Every  service  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion sxiffered  and  is  suffering  today  from  a 
shortage  of  personnel.  Not  only  were  we 
required  to  continue  the  operation  of  pre- 
viously authorieed  activities  but  new  laws 
passed  by  Congress  required  us  to  assume 
additional  responsibilities  and  to  staff  en- 
tirely new  organizations  to  meet  them.  This 
required  personnel  and  space  in  which  to 
house  them. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  with  this  situation 
confronting  us.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  placed  In  class  8  for  personnel  priority, 
the  lowest  classification  given  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  were  listed  In  the  public  press  Just 
below  the  Washington  Zoo  Insofar  as  our 
personnel  requirements  were  concerned. 

It  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to 
appreciate  what  will  certainly  happen  when 
any  organization  is  confronted  with  a  vast 
Increase  in  its  activities  and  a  great  shrink- 
age In  trained  personnel  available  to  transact 
business.  This  situation  was  clear  to  all  of 
us  and  particularly  so  to  the  many  employees 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  who  had 
confronted  the  same  situation  25  years  ago — 
the  very  situation  which  we  hoped  might  be 
avoided. 

We  made  every  effort  to  fill  our  personnel 
vacancies  through  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. We  employed  women  on  work  per- 
formed formerly  only  by  men;  we  recruited 
in  parts  of  the  country  far  dUtant  from  war 
plants  for  service  In  the  more  congested  areas, 
and  we  considered  every  plan  suggested  which 
might  bring  us  personnel  to  fill  the  ever- 
increasing  vacancies  In  otir  organization. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  we  were 
still  losing  ground  in  spite  of  every  effort  on 
our  part  to  recruit.  I  recommended  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  solution  not  only  of  our 
personnel  problem  but  a  plan  which  I  ex- 
pected would  at  the  same  time  place  us  in  a 
position  of  higher  priorities  for  supplies, 
materials,  and  equipment  and  enable  us  to 
prepare  plans  for  hospitals  and  secure  their 
construction  more  expeditiously.  It  was  my 
hope  that  the  plan  I  suggested  would  enable 
us  to  retain  in  our  service  many  of  our 
employees  who  very  properly  sought  to  wear 


the  uniform  In  time  of  war  and  at  the  tarn* 
time  would  enable  us  to  recruit  personnel 
In  the  lower  grades  who  could  be  carefully 
•elected  for  their  abllltv  to  perform  such 
work  as  hosplUl  and  mess  attendants.  This 
plan  contemplated  the  militarization  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  and  6  months  thereafter.  I  felt  that 
the  militarization  of  our  organization  would 
enable  us  to  maintain  our  numerical 
strength,  that  it  would  take  us  out  of  the 
category  of  "civilian  agency,"  which  had 
made  it  Impossible  for  us  to  secure  all  of 
the  food  and  other  essential  supplies  and 
materials  and  would  give  us  priority  second 
only  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  was  not  my  thought  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  would  retain  In  Its  service 
any  man  young  and  healthy  enough  to  fight 
and  the  suggestion  wan  made  that  all  able- 
bodied  young  men  be  ttirned  over  to  the 
Army  aixd  Navy  for  their  use  provided  the 
armed  services  would  In  turn  replace  such 
Individuals  with  properly  trained  persons  who 
because  of  minor  physii^l  defects  or  age  were 
disqualified  for  service  with  line  troops.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  plan  sviggested  did 
not  contemplate  our  making  use  of  any  men 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  needed  for  the  fight- 
ing forces.  It  would,  however,  have  main- 
tained our  numerical  strength  and  jwculd 
have  enabled  us  to  have  secured  the  addi- 
tional personnel  we  so  greatly  needed  in  all 
the  services  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  would.  In  my  opin- 
ion, have  saved  months  of  arguments  with 
various  Government  boards,  bureaus,  and 
individuals  on  the  qu»3tions  of  rationing  and 
priorities. 

During  the  past  20  years  or  more  we  had 
built  a  hospiUl  organization  which  became 
the  largest  group  of  hospitals  in  the  world 
under    single    direction.      We    employed    in 
those  hospitals  thousands  of  doctors,  nurses, 
technicians,  and  other  personnel  who  had 
participated  in  the  First  World  War.    These 
persons  were  first  rate,  thoroughly  competent 
and  well-trained  individuals.     They  had  an 
enviable  pride  tn  the  part  they  had  played 
In  defense  of  their  country  and  were  deter- 
mined to  give  a  service  to  their  disabled  com- 
rades second  to  none  In  this  country.    Vet- 
erans  hospitals    were    the    envy   of    private 
practitioners.    We  developed  among  our  staff 
members  some  of  the  outstanding  physicians 
and  surgeons  In  the  country  and  there  was 
made  available  to  these  men  every  type  of 
equipment  developed  by  science,  no  matter 
how  much  that  equipment  cost.     Our   hos- 
pitals were  visited  by  medical  missions  from 
many  countries  who  expressed  amazement  at 
the  splendid  care  America  gave  to  her  fight- 
ing men.     Plans  of  our  hospitals  have  been 
requested  by  many  foreign  natloris,  and  for 
many  years  our  construction  service  has  pre- 
pared all  construction  plans  for  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Representatives  of  all  the  major  veteran 
organizations  have  not  only  had  access  to 
our  hospitals  at  all  times,  but  many  of  them 
have  occupied  offices  in  our  Institutions 
which  have  been  given  to  them  free  of  charge 
by  their  Government.  Thus  these  men  have 
l>een  in  a  poslUon  to  observe  the  daUy  opera- 
tion of  our  Institutions  and  have  been  In- 
vited by  the  Administrator  to  offer  any  sug- 
gestions for  their  improvement. 

No  one  denies  that  our  hospitals  are  bet- 
ter constructed  and  perhaps  much  better 
equipped  than  the  vast  majority  of  the  lead- 
ing civilian  institutions  in  America. 

Then  came  World  War  II  and  a  very  natu- 
ral desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  very 
best  and  most  adequately  trained  personnel 
to  serve  with  the  armed  forces.  For  a  time 
we  could  make  replacements,  but  because  of 
the  ever  Increasing  demands  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  for  the  l>e8t  medical  and  nursuig 
personnel  In  America  to  serve  In  their  hospi- 
tals, we  soon  found  we  were  confronted  witto 
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A  practically  lmpoMlbl«  Bltuatlon  In  secur- 
ing phyncians  of  the  high  standarda  we  had 
always  maintained.  Fortunately,  not  all  of 
our  beat  operators  left  us  for  the  armed 
services.  Many  appreciated  the  dUBcultles 
under  which  we  labored  and  gave  up  the 
adtrantagea  of  military  life  to  remain  In  our 
service  and  carry  on  for  the  boys  who  were 
returning  to  our  hospitals  In  need  of  con- 
tinued care. 

Those  of  you  who  have  investigated  the 
situation  m  municipal,  county.  State,  and 
private  hospitals  have  no  doubt  discovered 
as  I  have  from  personal  observation  that  the 
standards  of  those  Institutions  are  not  as 
high  as  they  were  prior  to  the  war.  During 
these  war  years  I  have  had  occasion  to  vUit 
many  of  the  leading  private  hospitals  In 
America  to  visit  relatives  and  friends  who 
were  patients  In  them.  I  have  always  asked 
about  the  service  the  patients  were  receiving 
and  in  every  instance  I  found  that  the  serv- 
ice In  these  Institutions  dtirlng  the  war  could 
not  compare  with  the  standards  malnUlned 
prior  to  the  war.  In  making  this  statement 
I  speak  not  only  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
attention  for  which  very  high  prices  are 
charged  In  private  hospitals,  but  also  of  the 
physical  cleanliness  of  these  Institutions  and 
the  food  served.  The  answer  If.  of  course, 
that  the  personnel  necessary  to  operate  per- 
fect flistltutlons  under  Ideal  conditions  Is 
Just  not  available  today.  I  fear  that  many 
of  the  persons  we  shall  require  In  veterans' 
^ospttals  will  not  be  available  for  employ- 
ment by  us  until  many  months  after  demo- 
bilization. 

Please  do  not  Interpret  any  statement  I 
have  made  to  mean  that  I  think  all  of  the 
physicians  and  all  of  the  nurses  and  all  of 
the  other  personnel  In  veterans'  facilities 
were  perfect.  This  Ideal  situation  wll  never 
exist  on  earth.  But  I  do  claim  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  physicians  were  and  are  ex- 
cellent men.  graduates  of  class  A  medical 
colleges  and  Imbued  with  the  determination 
to  give  the  best  possible  care  and  medical 
treatment  to  the  patients  whom  they  serve. 
Quite  naturally,  through  the  years  we  have 
employed  some  persons  who  did  not  live 
up  to  cur  expectations  and  we  endeavored  to 
eliminate  these  persons  through  the  strict 
application  of  elBclency  ratings. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  system  which 
will  prevent  an  Incompetent  or  Inept  person 
from  occasionally  securing  employment  no 
matter  what  care  is  exercised  In  the  selec- 
tion of  personnel.  Palr-mlnded  persons  will 
admit  that  there  are  Inept  and  Incompetent 
persons  In  all  Institutions  at  the  present 
Ume.  All  who  patronize  hotels,  restauranu, 
stores,  and  railroads  must  agree  with  me. 
The  only  manner  In  which  efficiency  can  be 
maintained  is  through  careful  selection, 
weeding  out  incompetents  and  replacing  In- 
effectives.  Under  wartime  conditions  It  U 
quite  possible  to  weed  out  your  Ineffectives 
tut  we  have  found  it  to  be  utterly  impossible 
to  replace  these  persons  with  more  competent 
Individuals. 

In  recent  days  certain  distinguished  phy- 
sicians, members  of  our  own  medical  advisory 
group,  have  made  quite  a  few  recommenda- 
tions which  I  believe  It  proper  to  comment 
upon  at  this  time. 

Several  have  urged  the  use  of  dictating 
machines  by  cur  doctors.  The  facts  are  that 
we  have  bought  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  dictating  machines  in  past  years  and  have 
"itrged  our  physicians  to  use  them.  Some  are 
new  In  use  but  many  have  been  used  for  a 
short  time  and  then  returned  to  storage. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  personnel 
of  our  own  medical  service  In  central  ofDce 
did  not  Inform  the  medical  advisory  group 
of  this  fact  as  they  had  complete  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

These  gentlemen  have  also  suggested  and 
tirged  the  use  of  administrative  personnel  to 
relieve  doctors  of  paper  work.  General  Hlnes 
tad  I  have  been  urging  this  very  action  upon 
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was  not  my  thought  that  all  cases  would  go 
to  these  centers  but  only  those  problem 
cases  where  we  were  having  dlfflctilty  In  diag- 
nosing the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  physician 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  has 
testified  before  this  committee  that  the 
medical  service  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration win  be  improved  only  when  the 
Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration is  raised  from  a  subsidiary  position 
to  report  directly  to  the  Administrator.  I 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  organization  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Public  Health  Service  medical  departments. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  agencies  oc- 
cupy a  most  Important  place  in  the  struc- 
ture of  medical  organizations  within  the 
United  States  Government.  I  merely  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  Surgeons  General  of 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice are  not  responsible  directly  to  the  heads 
of  their  departments  but  report  through 
administrative  channels  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army 
reports  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces  who  acts  under  the 
direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  War 
who  In  turn  rep>orts*to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Under  this  organization  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral occupies  a  similar  position  to  that  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral, the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  the  Adjutant 
General,  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  etc., 
all  of  whom  report  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Service  Forces. 

It  would,  therefore,  appeftr  that  the  argu- 
ment used  to  place  the  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  immediately 
under  the  Administrator  In  order  that  there 
might  be  an  improvement  In  our  medical 
service  might  likewise  be  applied  and  should 
be  applied.  If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent, 
to  the  medical  departments  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service. 

I  wish  It  known  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  I  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  an  organization  which  will  require 
the  Administrator  to  handle  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  medical  and  hospital  service 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  so  ex- 
pressed myself  to  General  Hlnes  both  verbally 
and  In  writing  on  several  occasions.  How- 
ever, I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
change  would  throw  an  additional  heavy 
burden  of  administrative  duties  upon  th3 
shoulders  of  the  Administrator  and  would 
require  him  personally  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  medical  service  with  many  other 
services.  Also,  such  a  change  should  logi- 
cally be  followed  by  having  the  directors 
of  all  other  major  services  such  as  insur- 
ance, pensions,  supply,  construction,  re- 
habilitation, loans,  and  finance,  also  report 
directly  to  the  Administrator.  Obviously 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  one 
human  being  to  assume  such  a  burden  of 
duties. 

Inculry  of  the  present  Medical  Director 
will,  I  am  certain,  produce  a  statement  from 
him  that  he  has  never  been  denied  access  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and, 
further,  on  hundreds  of  occasions  he  has 
been  requested  by  me  to  see  the  Adminis- 
trator and  discuss  his  problems  without  any- 
one else  being  present. 

I  feel  that  the  statements  of  several  doctors 
are  based  upon  a  most  unfortunate  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  true  situation  which  ex'sts, 
and  has  always  existed.  In  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. As  I  have  stated  before,  our 
Medical  Director  Is  the  supreme  medical  au- 
thority, and  I  have  never  known  of  anyone 
who  has  even  suggested  to  him  how  clinical 
medicine  should  be  practiced  or  how  patients 
should  be  treated  In  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals.  I  am  making  this  statement  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  truth  cf 
the  situation  so  that  this  committee  in  its 
deliberations  may  have  the  actual  facts  be- 
fore them. 
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I  dislike  to  Inject  these  personal  matters 
Into  a  report  of  this  character,  and  I  would 
not  do  so  except  that  I  feel  certain  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  this  committee  in 
all  good  faith  but  which  shew  that  the  au- 
thors of  those  statements  do  not  have  the 
complete  knowledge  of  the  evolution,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  great  medical  and  hospital  or- 
ganization which  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  built  over  the  years.  I  only  wish 
that  through  the  years  the  medical  cotincil 
had  continued  to  devote  Its  entire  time  to  the 
purpose  for  which  It  was  organized;  namely. 
Inspection  of  our  hospitals  and  constructive 
criticism  of  the  clinical  medicine  practiced 
therein.  I  hope  In  future  they  will  visit  the 
hospitals  and  constructively  criticize  our 
work  because  It  Is  only  through  this  means 
that  the  high  standards  of  medical  practice 
which  we  have  tried  to  establish  and  main- 
tain can  be  achieved. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  In  recent  days  testi- 
fied that  our  doctors  are  as  well  trained  and 
conscientious  as  the  doctors  In  civilian  In- 
stitutions. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
this  has  been  my  reaction,  I  want  here  and 
now  to  express  my  respect  for  and  confidence 
In  the  hundreds  of  fine  medical  men  in  our 
service  who  are  laboring  so  hard  to  keep 
our  organization  together  In  functioning 
for  the  benefit  of  our  patients  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  one  thing  that  I  have  always 
dlscu-ssed  with  young,  well-trained  medical 
officers  who  wanted  to  come  with  this  or- 
ganization, and  that  is  that  the  advance- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  a  young  medical  man  is  far 
quicker  than  it  Is  In  any  other  organization 
In  America.  This  Is  true  because  of  oxir 
great; y  expanding  activities. 

Adverse  criticism  of  veterans'  hospitals  In 
recent  months  has  had  a  most  unfortunate 
effect  upon  a  great  many  of  our  citizens, 
particularly  so  upon  the  parents  and  wives 
of  our  disabled  defenders.  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  criticism  has  also  had  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  thousands  of  our 
faithful,  hard  working,  and  competent  em- 
ployees. It  would  be  not  only  foolish  but 
untrue  to  deny  that  our  service  has  been 
affected  by  the  loss  of  trained  and  competent 
personnel  to  the  armed  forces.  At  the  same 
time,  I  believe  that  the  loyal  and  faithful 
men  and  women  who  remain  with  us  should 
be  given  full  credit  and  praise  for  the  man- 
ner In  which  they  have  assumed  added 
burdens  and  attempted  to  keep  the  machine 
going  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  effect  of 
having  lost  so  many  of  our  personnel  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

In  time  of  war,  soldiers  and  sailors  who  do 
the  best  they  can  under  adverse  circum- 
stances are  praised  and  sometimes  decorated. 
Fortunately  for  the  morale  of  our  employees, 
since  this  unfavorable  publicity  commenced, 
we  have  received  hundreds  of  communica- 
tions from  men  who  have  been  In  our  hos- 
pitals many  times  and  who  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  high  standards  of  service 
•we  have  always  tried  to  maintain.  These  let- 
ters coming  from  those  who  are  most  com- 
petent to  Judge  because  they  themselves  have 
profited  from  our  service,  are  worth  more  to 
our  personnel  than  any  decoration  they 
might  receive.  These  letters,  entirely  un- 
solicited, have  come  from  the  hearts  of 
grateful  men  who  have  served  their  country 
In  time  of  war  and  who  marvel  at  the  fact 
that  we  are  able  to  give  as  good  service  as 
we  do  today  considering  the  many  difficulties 
under  which  we  operate. 

Of  course  If  the  Axl4  had  prevailed  In  this 
war  and  had  conqtiered  America,  we  would 
have  nothing  to  worry  about  Insofar  as  out 
hospitals  are  concerned.  Those  countries  op- 
erate on  the  theory  that  all  physically  and 
mentally  disabled  should  be  destroyed.  We 
In   America   and   the  citizens   of   all  other 


decent  civilized  nations  have  always  cared 
for  those  who  have  defended  us  In  time  of 
war.  We  have  done  the  best  we  could  with 
the  tools  available  to  us  to  do  the  job. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  and  unfortunate 
Incidents  have  been  discovered,  but  when 
these  things  have  come  to  light  we  have  acted 
quickly  to  discipline  or  prosecute  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  reported.  We 
shall  continue  to  use  every  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  rid  our  service  of  Incompetents  and 
of  those  who  do  not  fully  comply  with  the  In- 
structions to  give  Intelligent,  conscientious 
and  sympathetic  service  to  our  disabled  men 
and  women. 

Within  a  comparatively  short  time  we  hope 
to  bring  this  Second  World  War  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  When  demobilization 
begins,  and  not  until  then,  we  shall  be  In  a 
position  to  secure  a  higher  tyi>e  of  personnel 
for  all  of  the  activities  of  the  vast  organiza- 
tion which  is  known  as  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istratlon.  And  again  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  reemphasize  a  statement  1  made  early 
In  this  report  on  the  great  number  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Veterans'  Administration  which 
require  competent,  trained  personnel  to 
enable  us  to  give  the  service  which  the 
American  people  expect  us  to  give  to  our 
disabled  veterans.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  hospitalization  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  disabled  veterans  in 
our  hospitals.  It  Is  not  the  all  Important  In- 
terest to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
men  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  What 
they  are  Interested  In  is  prompt  adjudication 
of  their  insurance  and  pension  claims,  and 
I  say  again  that  we  have  as  great  a  legal  and 
moral  obligation  to  adjudicate  these  claims 
quickly  and  sympathetically  as  we  do  to  opn 
erate  our  hospitals  In  an  efficient  manner. 
Therefore  It  Is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
entire  Veterans'  Administration  be  given  com- 
petent personnel  immediately  and  adequate 
space  In  which  to  house  them. 

When    demobilization    time    arrives    there 
will  be  available  to  us  thousands  of  young 
men  and  young  women,  veterans  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War — lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
nurses,    technicians,    clerks,    and    stenogra- 
phers— who  will  be  willing  and  anxious  to 
come  Into  the  Veterans'  Administration  for 
a  lifetime  career  of  service  to  their  disabled 
comrades  Jvist  as  thousands  of  us  came  into 
the  service  Just  after  demobilization  in  1919. 
Many  of  the  young  doctors,  engineers,  and 
attorneys  now  serving  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
will  find  themselves  without  an  established 
practice  in  their  civilian   communities  and 
will    be   glad   for   an    opportunity    to    serve 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration  their 
disabled  comrades  of  the  battlefields  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.     I  hare  no  fear   as  to  the 
availability  of   a   sufficient   number   of  well 
trained,  competent  personnel  for  our  services 
after   demobilization   of   the   armed   forces. 
What  worries  me  and  what  has  worried  me 
for  months   and  even   years  Is  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  available  currently  to  meet 
the  problems  of  demobilization. 

Even  now  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to 
bring  Into  our  service  veterans  discharged 
from  the  present  conflict  and  to  place  them 
m  positions  of  responsibility.  When  the  real 
demobilization  begins  we  shall  no  doubt  be 
able  to  select  discharged  men  of  all  types 
and  of  all  educational  backgrounds,  many  of 
whom  have  received  specialized  training 
while  In  the  service.  UntU  that  day  arrives 
we,  like  all  other  organizations  in  America, 
shall  be  forced  to  do  the  best  we  can  with 
the  tools  available  to  us. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  based 
upon  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
and  my  observation  of  other  Institutions  of 
healing.  If  I  were  unfortunate  enough  to  re- 
quire hosplUllzatlon,  even  under  wartime 
conditions  I  would  rather  be  a  patient  In  a 
veterans'  hospital  than  In  any  other  hospital 
In  the  world. 
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HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unani- 
mous consent  having  been  given  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
therein  two  letters  bearing  upon  the  .sub- 
ject of  rent  control  in  the  Detroit.  Mich., 
area.  The  one  Is  an  answer  from  the 
Office  of  Price  Control  and  the  other  is  a 
reply  from  the  Miller  Holmes,  Inc.,  one  of 
the  largest  real -estate  operators  in  the 
city  of  Detroit,  Mich. : 

Omci  or  Paicz  Administratiok, 

WashiTiffton,  D.  C,  June  21, 1945. 
The  Honorable  Gio«g«  A.  DoMBzao, 
House  of  BejtresentativfS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dfar  Mr.  Dondiro:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  you  Inserted  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  a  letter  from 
Mr.  George  W.  Miller,  president  of  the  Miller 
Homes.  Inc..  Detroit,  Mich.  In  his  letter  Mr. 
Miller  complains  of  our  rent-control  opera- 
tions. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  In  learning 
that  Ivan  D.  Carson.  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Rent,  and  several  members  of  his  staff 
have  had  a  number  of  conferences  and  much 
correspondence  over  a  period  of  about  2  years 
concerning  rent  adjustpients  for  Mr.  Miller's 
properties.  On  more  than  one  occasion  • 
detailed  investigation  has  been  made  both  In 
the  field  and  in  the  national  office  of  the 
problems  raised  by  Mr.  Miller.  He  maintains 
that  he  should  be  permitted  an  upward  ad- 
justment of  rent  In  certain  housing  con- 
structed by  him  with  priority  assistance.  He 
states  that  the  rents  previously  fixed  by  the 
agency  granting  the  priority  are  not  sufficient 
to  provide  him  adequate  return  and  to  per- 
mit the  building  up  of  a  surplus  to  meet 
contingencies  and  repair  costs. 

Recently,  upon  his  request,  we  again  care- 
fully reviewed  Mr.  Miller's  case,  but  after  com- 
plete consideration  of  all  the  facts  concluded 
that  no  adjustment  was  possible  under  the 
Rent  Regulation  for  Housing.  Generally, 
rents  fixed  by  the  agency  granting  the  pri- 
ority, are  the  ceiling  rents  under  the  regu- 
lation. Sometime  ago,  however.  It  came  to 
our  attention  that  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases  upward  adjustments  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  Housing 
Administration  the  regulations  were  amended 
to  meet  this  need.  The  regulations  now  pro- 
vide that  where  prior  to  the  first  renting  of 
an  accommodation  constructed  with  priority 
assistance,  the  landlord  made  a  written  re- 
quest to  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  to  approve  a  higher  rent  than  the  rent 
initially  approved  because  of  increased  costs 
of  construction,  and  a  higher  rent  has  been 
approved  by  such  agency  on  or  after  March 
29.  1944,  because  of  Increased  costs  of  con- 
struction, the  maximum  rent  on  and  after  the . 
date  of  such  approval  become  the  rent  ap- 
proved. 

The  rent  regulations  have  always  con- 
templated that,  m  establishing  maximum 
rents,  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
Increased  costs  of  construction.  It  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Administrator,  however, 
that  in  some  Instances  a  builder  had  filed 
application  with  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  the  agency  granting  the  priority, 
seeking  approval  of  a  higher  rent  because 
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of  tnerMMMl  con«tructlon  costs  prior  to  Initial 
renting,  but  had  rented  the  accommodations 
before  action  was  taken  on  the  application. 
In  auch  cases  the  regulation  makes  no  pro- 
vision tor  an  Increase  in  the  rent.  We  con- 
cluded that  It  was  appropriate  to  give  relief 
In  such  cases  and  the  amendment  was 
added. 

As  a  result  of  the  amendment,  a  builder 
■—king  approval  of  a  higher  rent  because  of 
Incrcasad  costs  of  construction  may  rent  the 
aceommodatlons  after  ailng  a  written  re- 
quest with  the  NHA  and  still  obtain  the 
benefit  of  any  action  by  that  agency  approv- 
ing a  higher  rent.  The  amendment,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  unless  the  application 
Is  filed  before  the  accommodation  is  rented. 
Both  the  Administrator  and  the  NHA  felt 
tikat  this  limitation  was  wise  and  necessary. 

The  regulation  was  also  amended  to  provide 
for  upward  adjustments  in  rent  in  cases 
where  housing  was  constructed  with  priority 
rating  pursuant  to  an  application  filed  on  a 
September  1941  form  of  the  Office  of  Pro- 
duction Management.  It  had  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Administrator  that  thd 
landlord  of  such  accommodations  In  many 
Instances  had  been  advised  that  the  adminis- 
trative sanctions  of  the  agency  granting  the 
priority  were  not  applicable  to  enforce  the 
approved  rents.  Accordingly,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  landlord  charged  a  higher  rent 
without  obtaining  approval.  The  Adminis- 
trator concluded,  therefore,  that  accommoda- 
tions constructed  with  priority  rating  pur- 
suant to  that  particular  form  should  be 
granted  an  adjustment  to  comparability. 

Mr.  Miller's  case  does  not  fall  within  the 
amendments  and  both  the  Administrator  and 
the  NHA  have  agreed  that  no  further  ex- 
teixslon  of  the  adjustment  provisions  with 
reference  to  priority  housing  is  Justified  at 
this  time. 

I  trust  that  this  ex))lanation  will  serve  to 
advise  you  of  the  position  that  the  Office  has 
taken  In  Mr.  Miller's  case. 
Sincerely. 

CHxsm  B0WI.ZS. 

Administrator. 

Drraorr,  Mich..  June  26,  1945. 
Hon.  GxoRCC  A.  Dokoeko. 
House  Office  Butldmg, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Oroacr:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  splendid  presentation  on  OPA  mat- 
ters now  tMfore  Congress.  Also  I  wish  to 
tbank  you  for  forwarding  to  me  the  letter 
you  received  from  Chester  Bowles  In  response 
to  my  letter  which  you  placed  in  the  Con- 
caxssioNAL  Record.  Without  knowing  the 
true  situation,  this  letter  from  Mr.  Bowles 
would  appear  quite  convincing  and  conclu- 
sive and  probably  would  satisfy  those  not  ac- 
quainted wltii  the  facts.  The  truth  as  I  see  it 
is  as  follows: 

Ttoe  OPA  has  depended  on  price  control 
of  rentals  as  an  important  justification  of  its 
txistence  and  it  has  been  willing  to  go  to  any 
iengttis  to  be  sure  that  rents  are  not  in- 
creased. The  bold  fact  in  my  case  Is  that  I 
have  numerous  properties  rented  at  $50  per 
month  where  the  mortgat;e  payment  is  M8 
per  mouth,  and  we  arc  faced  this  year  with  a 
definite  increase  in  Detroit  taxes:  that  thesa 
properties  are  now  mostly  3  years  old  and  all 
require  new  painting  and  decorating  and  nu- 
merous other  maintenance  and  repair  items; 
and  that  some  rent  has  been  lost  due  to  the 
continuous  turn-over  of  tenants;  and  we 
have  a  total  residue  of  $2  per  month  which 
does  not  pay  the  office  overhead,  let  alone 
take  care  of  the  necessary  Items  stated  above. 
Also,  that  these  homes  are  rented  to  people 
making  |75  per  week  or  more — and  mostly 
^-more.  In  fact,  I  have  people  making  as  high 
as  tlO.OOO  per  year  living  In  these  homes  and 
numerous  Army  personnel  with  flOO  per 
montii  shelter  rent  allowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. These  are  the  actual  facts  and  we 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  beyond  them. 
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I    have    brought   great 
against  the  OPA  In  this 
by  Mr.  Bowles.     Mr.  Bowlea 
letter    that    there    was    no 
would  give  me  relief,  but 
convicted  himself  because  h« 
OPA  had  created  two  regul 
of  distressed  cases,  which 
that  he  either  had  granted 
dent  authority  to  give  nece: 
ble  relief  if  he  so  desired. 

The  facts  are  that  these 
Bowles  created  have  given 
to  any  home  builder.     In 
were  cover-up  actions  and 
never  were  Intended  to 
The  smart  boys  In  the  OPA 
sort  of  thing,  but  the  facts 
so  clear  and  indisputable  tb 
camovflage  can  conceal  the 
the  OPA  does  have  the  pow^r 
if  they  wish  to  create  a 
the  particular  condition 
ond.    these    homes,    which 
among  exactly  the  same  kind 
for  much   more  money, 
given  no  relief  whatever  In 
fectly  obvious  need. 

In  other  words  the 
which  required  applications 
to  be  filed  did  not  help 
ment  came  out  long  after 
should  have  known  we  were 
before  occupancy  and.  since 
for  relief,  therefore,  the 
operative  before  It  was  ever 

In  the  case  of  com 
refused  to  recognize  exactly 
at  exactly  the  same  cost, 
the  same  priority  number, 
the  same  location,  as  being 
comparability.    Instead,  the] 
to   the   original    date    of 
Detroit,  at  which  time  no 
in  existence,  and,  naturally 
have   been   unable   to   d 
comparability. 

Now.   Mr.   DoNDCRO.    Isn't 
nuts? — and  you  can  put  tha^ 

Further  facts  are  these 
built  under  title  'VI  act 
Government  pledged  the 
take  a  loss.    They  were  built 
that  was  so  confused  in 
investigation  made  by  you 
was  common  understanding 
that  at  the  end  of  1  year 
be  rented  for  a  higher  figure 
ever  price  the  builder  chose  t 

To  make  clear  on  this 
contacted  Sullivan  Jones, 
the  Housing  Division  of  the 
Board,  and  he  sent  a  man 
Detroit.     I  have  two  sworn 
possession  that  thisjnan 
derstandlng  of  the  wording 
Neither  Mr.  Foley,  local  head 
Divers,  regional  head  of  NHj" 
able  to  ascertain  the  true 
priority  requirement — at 
advised  me. 

What  actually  occurred 
came  into  existence  and 
all  these  properties.     For 
group  built  where  I  did  not 
cf  priority  material.     The 
for  $75  per  month  and  6 
were  cut  back  to  $50  per 
cause  they  came  under  the 
the  priority  period.     They 
this  figure  with  frozen 
the  market  would  be  easily 

Mr.  Bowles  states   in  his 
application   had    to   be   file< 
1941  form.     These  homes 
a  form  of  December  1941 — ' 
but,  because  of  that  little 
relief  can  be  obtained.     I 
and  on  establishing  proof 
been  completely  dishonest  ir 
this  matter  and  had  no  honest 
these  properties  fairly. 
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The  FHA  and  the  NHA,  to  whom  I  have 
appealed  numerous  times,  have  claimed  that 
the  OPA  has  taken  entire  control  of  this 
matter.  In  fact.  I  saw  a  regulation  printed 
by  the  National  Housing  Agency  that  would 
have  granted  the  builders  a  measure  of  relief 
by  giving  control  of  thLs  situation  to  the  NHA, 
and  from  statements  by  people  whom,  I  be- 
lieve, know  the  facts,  when  Mr.  Klutznlck 
and  Mr.  Blandford  went  direct  to  the  OPA 
pleading  for  help  for  builders  such  as  myself, 
they  were  told  that  unless  they  deserted  this 
line  of  action  all  authority  granted  the  Na- 
tional Housing  over  such  raa>  ors  would  be 
taken  away. 

Tlie  FHA  has  been  fully  sympathetic  with 
the  tremendous  Injustice  that  has  been  per- 
petrated in  this  matter.  The  honor  of  ths 
Federal  Government  is  directly  Involved. 
We  builders  proceeded  with  confidence  In 
the  Integrltv  of  our  Government  only  to  find 
that  the  authority  to  honor  this  integrity 
has  been  transferred  to  a  dominant  bureauc- 
racy that  Is  controlled  by  forces  that  have 
no  intention  to  be  fair  to  private  enterprise. 

This  situation  should  be  ahred  before  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation,  As  matters  now 
stand,  we  have  no  recourse  in  court  or 
otherwise.  If  the  Congress  does  not  change 
the  situation,  we  can  only  continue  to  suf- 
fer the  abuse  we  now  suffer.  I  brought  this 
situation  to  your  attention  only  after  I  had 
exhausted  every  hope  over  years  of  struggle 
directly  with  the  OPA. 

I  believe  that  after  you  have  read  this  let- 
ter and  reread  the  letter  from  Chester  Bowles, 
you  will  see  more  clearly  what  has  actually 
occurred  and,  I  believe,  will  agree  that  no 
action  on  the  part  of  the  OPA.  except  one 
that  actually  takes  care  of  this  situation, 
should  be  accepted.  There  is  no  better  case 
possible  to  show  the  insidious  working  cf 
OPA  methods. 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  sit 
down  with  a  fair  Investigator  and  give  him 
all  the  conditions  surrounding  this  matter. 
Also,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  yourself  might  choose  to  ask, 

I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  not  let  this 
matter  rest.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  let  Mr. 
Bowles  get  away  with  this  kind  of  an  answer. 
Thanking  you  for  your  interest  and  help,  I 
am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Miller  Homes,  Inc., 
George  W.  Miller,  President. 

P.  S. — Perhaps  you  can  help  me  by  pressing 
this  contact  with  Bowles.  This  injustice  de- 
mands immediate  remedy.  These  homes  are 
now  badly  in  need  of  maintenance.  They 
have  FHA  insured  mortgages,  thus  making 
it  a  matter  of  national  concern  as  well.  I 
have  all  dates  and  data  substantiating  these 
statements. 

O,  W,  M. 


Will  It  Again  Be  Too  Little  or  Too  Late? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
often — far  too  often — during  the  crit- 
ical stages  of  this  most  terrible  of  all 
wars  we  heard  the  accusing  cry  "Too  lit- 
tle and  too  late."  The  charge  may  not 
always  have  been  true  in*  all  instances 
where  such  was  charged,  but  in  some 
cases  it  must  have  been  true.  It  is  not 
easy  to  fix  the  blame  in  cases  of  too 
little  and  too  late  during  the  confusing 
stages  and  amid  tlie  superlative  com- 
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plexlties  of  this  Global  War.  I  do  not 
know  what  accounting  the  future  will 
demand  for  too  littleness  or  too  lateness 
during  the  war.  It  may  be  that  the 
verdict  of  guilt  for  the  failure  to  supply 
our  fighting  men  may  be  softened  by 
consideration  of  the  difficulties,  dangers, 
nnparaileled  distances,  and  unmatched 
obstacles  which  had  to  be  overcome  In 
supplying  them.  Keener  judgment  than 
mine  is  required  to  weigh  this  matter 
properly.    I  merely  refer  to  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  alone  in  war- 
time is  It  possible  for  this  Government 
and    this    Nation    to    fail    its    fighting 
men.    Too  little  and  too  late  are  not  ex- 
clusively wartime  failures.   It  is  perfectly 
possible  for  America  to  fail  her  fighting 
men  after  the  guns  have  cooled  by  an- 
other kind  of  too  littleness  and  too  late- 
ness.   It  has  been  done  before  and  I  see 
alarming  jxxssibilities  of  just  that  thing 
again.    Yet  of  this  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  blame  for  postwar  too  littleness 
and  too  lateness,  if  it  occurs,  cannot  so 
easily  be  excused  or  explained  away  as  in 
the  case  of  wartime  failures.     In  the 
after-war  treatment  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenders it  will  be  more  easy  to  assess  the 
guilt  for  failure  properly  to  treat  them. 
Our  returning  veterans  want  jobs  and 
homes,    I  am  resolved  to  do  what  I  can 
to  encourage  the  furnishing  of  both  to 
our  returning  sons.    I  shall  be  as  bitter 
as  they  will  be  toward  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens,  and  especially  toward 
any  public  officials,  who,  imder  whatso- 
ever pretext,  pursue  an  opposite  course. 
But  entirely  apart  from  what  I  tliink,  it 
is  a  stern  fact  that  the  assessment  of 
guilt  for  postwar  failures  will  be  much 
more  than  merely  "the  verdict  of  his- 
tory." 


Where  Is  Equal  Justice  Under  Law? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr,  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  an  item  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  July  1.  1945.  Prom  this 
Item  it  appears  that  we  now  have  a 
double  .standard  of  justice. 

The  American  people  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Government  have  al- 
ways believed  and  acted  upon  the  prem- 
ise that  here  in  this  coimtr>'  the  humblest 
and  obscurest  citizen  would  have  equal 
right  before  the  law  with  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  Influential.  Our  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  is  based  upon 
that  foundation. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  the  words 
"Equal  justice  under  law." 

The  decision  recently  rendered  by  the 
Court  in  that  very  building  over  which 
these  words  appear  indicates  tliat  they 
are  no  longer  true.  If  one  group  of  citi- 
Bens  is  to  be  granted  a  species  of  jus- 
tice as  against  another  group  of  citizens 
based  upon  the  same  facts  and  the  same 


evidence  before  the  Court,  then.  Indeed, 
justice,  as  we  have  once  knoun  it  in  the 
United  States,  becomes  a  mockery. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  severe  blow  to 
freedom.  Freedom  has  vanished  here  in 
the  land  of  its  l)lrth.  Let  us  not  be  in- 
sensible to  the  fact  that  freedom  has  de- 
parted from  other  land.s  and  it  can  also 
depart  from  America.  Eternal  vigilance 
Is  still  the  price  we  must  pay  for  freedom. 

LABOR    WtHS    rAVORZO    PLACE    BXTORK    COURT A 

DOUBLE    STANDARD    OF    JUSTICE    NOW    SEEN    A8 
■BTABU.^(HZD 

(By  John  H.  Cllne) 

There  has  been  some  suggestion  that  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  refusing  to  approve  the 
order  for  the  deportation  of  Harry  Bridges, 
was  Influenced  by  a  deeply  rooted  prejudice 
against  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests or  wishes  of  labor  leadov.  The  record 
does  not  support  this  conclusion.  But  the 
record  does  reveal  that  the  Court  twisted  Its 
own  concept  of  the  law  to  flt  the  Bridges 
case  and  refused  to  apply  a  rule  which  It 
has  often  enforced  to  the  benefit  of  unions 
and  the  disadvantage  of  employers. 

In  decisions  beneficial  to  unions,  the 
Court  has  sa!d  time  and  again  that  It  wUl 
not  go  behind  the  findings  of  administrative 
agencies  If  they  are  supported  by  some  evi- 
dence. And  It  has  said  that  this  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  Congress,  for  which 
the  Court  professes  a  tender  regard.  The  or- 
der for  the  deportation  of  Bridges  was  Issued 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  an  act  of 
Congress  which  unquestionably  was  Intended 
to  fit  the  Bridges  case,  and  which  provided 
specifically  that  the  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General  should  be  final.  Nevertheless,  and 
despite  its  past  professions,  a  majority  of  the 
Court  proceeded  to  override  the  cEpresaed  In- 
tent of  Congress,  and  through  a  prooesB  of 
reasoning  reminiscent  of  Alice  In  Wonder- 
land, to  overrule  the  Attorney  General's  find- 
ings of  fact,  although  they  were  undeniably 
supported  by  evidence.  In  brief,  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  Court  majority,  be- 
lieving that  Bridges  should  not  be  deported, 
substituted  its  own  judgment  for  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congrefls.  and  Invented  a  double 
standard  of  law  to  achieve  that  purpose — one 
standard  for  Bridges  and  a  diametrically  op- 
posed standard  for  employers  accused  of  vio- 
lating some  regulatory  statute. 


Foreign  Trade  Zones 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Postwar  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  of  the  United  States,  presided  over 
by  our  distinguished  colleague,  Wiluam 
M.  CoLMKK.  of  Mississippi,  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

Our  foreign  trade  would  be  further  as- 
sisted by  the  creation  at  additional  foreign - 
trade  aones.  At  present,  we  have  only  a 
Bingle  foreign-trade  »one,  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

The  committee  believes  that  two  additional 
foreign -trade  zones  should  be  established, 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  on  the  Gulf 
ooest.  « 

In  each  of  these  Eonee.  the  Importation 
of  goods  for  the  purpose  ef  display,  sampling. 
or  manufacture  for  export  should  be  per- 
mitted free  of  duty.    Thi*  would  avoid  eEtra 


handling   and    freight   ehargea.   and   would 
•Itmlnate  dnw-backa  on  stMh  food*. 

In  this  connection,  also.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  statement  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  American  Importers. 
Inc.,  to  wit: 

On  June  5,  1945,  Congressman  Emahttx 
Celle*.  of  New  York.  InUoduoed  H.  R.  3383 
In  the  House  of  RepreaenUtlvw  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Act  of  June  18. 
1934. 

As  originally  enacted,  this  law  does  not 
permit  manufacturing  or  exhibition  In  the 
foreign  trade  Eones  that  might  be  established 
under  Its  proTlslons.  H.  R.  8382  wotild 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  to  permit  the 
exhibition,  blending,  sampling,  and  manu- 
facturing of  goods  brought  Into  foreign  trade 
Eoncs. 

Although  the  present  act  prohlblta  manu- 
facturing, It  permits  manipulation.  In 
actual  practice,  this  has  caused  much  con- 
fusion, in  view  of  the  Tsrylng  Interpreta- 
tions as  to  what  constitutes  manufacturing 
and  what  is  manipulation,  which  have  caused 
many  dlfllcultles  to  certain  of  those  using  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  aones. 

The  National  Council  of  American  Import- 
ers has  always  regarded  the  prohibition 
against  manufacturing  and  exhibition  as  a 
grave  shortcoming  in  the  law.  and  ever  since 
its  enactment  has  advocated  a  change  in  the 
act  to  permit  those  operations.  This  posi- 
tion of  the  National  Council  was  made  pub- 
licly on  many  occasions.  Our  committee  on 
research  and  planning  Included  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Zones  Act  In  the  1945  action  pro- 
gram approved  by  our  board  of  directors  last 
January. 

H.  R.  3382  offered  by  Representative  CEt-Lnt. 
of  New  York,  proposes  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  act  to  read  as  follows: 

*^EC.  3.  Foreign  and  domestic  merchandise 
of  every  description,  except  such  as  Is  pro- 
hibited by  law.  may.  without  being  subject 
to  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  act.  be 
brotight  into  a  zone  and  may  be  stored, 
•sampled,  exhibited,  blended,"  broken  up,  re- 
packed, assembled,  distributed,  sorted, 
graded,  cleaned,  mixed  with  foreign  or  do- 
mestic merchandise,  manufactured,  or  other- 
wise manipulated,  and  be  exported,  and  for- 
eign merchandise  may  be  sent  Into  customs 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes  therefrom,  in 
the  original  package  or  otherwise;  but  when 
foreign  merchandise  Is  so  sent  from  a  zone 
into  ctistoms  territory  of  the  United  States  it 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  United  States  affecting  imported  mer- 
chandise." 

The  quoted  words  are  new.  The  words  In 
the  present  section  "and  may  not  be  manu- 
factured or  exhibited  in  such  zone"  follow- 
ing the  words  "brought  into  a  zone"*  are 
omitted  in  H.  R.  3382. 

This  bin  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  ilnd  Means.  When  this  committee  calls 
hearings,  the  National  Council  will  be  repre- 
sented before  ii  to  support  the  proposed 
measure. 


"Un-Assericaa  Tactic*' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yester- 
day: 
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'UM-AMXVCAN  TACnCS" 

The  War  Labor  Board,  having  threatened 
to  taJte  punltlre  action  against  striking  rub- 
ber worker*.  Is  acheduled  to  meet  today  to 
determine  what  Itj  next  itep  shall  be. 

TbU  U  »  strike  which  Illustrates  the  In- 
herent falsity  of  the  familiar  contention  that 
It  is  unfair  to  complain  about  strikes  when 
more  than  99  percent  of  the  workers  are  stick- 
ing to  tbelr  jobs.  It  Is  true  that  the  total 
number  of  rubber  strikers  Is  only  about  33.- 
000 — a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
working  force.  But  they  have  already  com- 
pelled the  shipment  of  patched-up  tires  to 
our  filers  In  the  Pacific.  They  have  cur- 
tailed the  production  of  self-sealing  gas 
tanks.  And.  according  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  continuance  of  the  strike  would 
•condemn  countless  American  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  fliers  to  death." 

If  this  statement  is  not  true,  it  ought  to  be 
repudiated  immediately  by  responsible  offl- 
clals.  But  If  It  Is  true,  then  it  Is  difBcxUt  to 
see  how  the  Government  can  faU  to  take  the 
most  drastic  measures  In  dealing  with  these 
etrlkers.  The  matter  cannot  safely  be  left  to 
union  discipline,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  for  there  has  been  no  Indication  of 
any  determination  on  the  part  of  CIO  ofB- 
clais.  who  have  Justification  over  the  strik- 
ers, to  break  the  strike.  Instead,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Akron  local  of  the  CIO  United 
Rubber  Workers,  C.  V.  Wheeler,  has  deQed 
all  appeals  to  send  his  men  back  to  their 
Jobs,  and  asserts  in  a  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  the  strike  are  using  "un-American  and 
undemocratic  tactics." 

The  t>est  that  can  be  said  of  this  protest, 
uttered  against  the  background  of  the  War 
and  Na\7  claim  that  the  strike  will  condemn 
American  fighting  men  to  needless  deaths,  la 
that  Mr.  Wheeler  has  a  strange  concept  of 
what  is  un-American  and  undemocratic. 
The  great  preponderance  of  public  opinion 
will  be  that  the  or.ly  un-American  tactic  in 
this  situation  would  be  to  temporize  with 
the  rubber  strike.  Appeals  have  gone  un- 
heeded for  16  days,  and  the  strike  is  spread- 
ing. What  remains  to  be  seen  now  Is  wheth- 
er the  Government  intends  to  take  action 
consistent  with  Its  threats. 
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The  Facts  Behind  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
Scandal  Finally  Come  to  Light 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INOUNA 

IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
Joseph  Leib.  vice  commander,  Costello 
Post.  American  Legion,  Washington, 
D.  C: 

On  June  26.  1945,  Representative  Dotuc  In- 
serted In  the  CONcaxssioNAL  Rscoro  a  con- 
gratulatory statement  by  this  writer  regard- 
ing the  Introduction  of  H.  R.  3522  a  Veterans' 
Administration  sponsored  bill  Intended  to 
discontinue  the  pauper  oath  requirement  and 
to  liberalize  and  codlly  existing  hospital  ad- 
mlaslon  laws. 

Upon  the  presentation  of  this  bUl  I  had 
hoped  that  the  controversy  over  this  vexing 
problem  ^ad  finally  come  to  a  successful  and 
happy  conclusion.  However,  my  hopes  were 
In  vain  for  Veterans'  Administration  bu- 
reaucrats who  are  more  concerned  about  spe- 
cial Interests  grcups  than  in  the  wellare  of 


rank  and  file  veterans  are  nqw  emerging  with 
•  new  kind  of  trickery. 

Three  days  after  1  had  congratulated  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  offlcla|ls  on  H.  R.  3623. 
VA  bureaucrau  came  before  'the  House  World 
War  Committee  to  alarm  Ii|ember8  of  Con- 
gress that  congestion  will  dvertake  Govern- 
ment hospitals  as  increasln(  soldiers  are  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  fo  ces  and  cleverly 
suggested  that  veterans  wlio  cannot  prove 
service-connected  dlsabllll  y  or  sickness 
should  hereafter  be  prohibl  ed  from  obtain- 
ing medical  treatment  at  <  lovemment  hos- 
pitals. 

It  Is  certainly  dlfBcult  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  viewpoints  with  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  I  wish  t  lat  they  would 
flop  playing  politics  with  ths  veterans  of  this 
Nation.  Obviously,  these  bureaucrats  are 
now  using  the  congestion  subterfuge  to 
either  win  back  the  paupej  oath  authoriza- 
tion, or  else  they  intend  tc  go  even  further 
In  what  appears  to  be  their  basic  objective 
and  that  U  to  discontinue  altogether  med- 
ical care  to  veterans  who  <  annot  trace  dis- 
ability or  present  Illness  d  rectly  to  service 
duty.  This  Is  an  unfortunate  development. 
It  U  destined  to  have  far^  reaching  signifi- 
cance. What  are  the  facts  behind  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  altitude  relative  to 
this  great  controversy? 

Here  is  an  amazing  story: 

It  will  be  recalled  thai  General  Hines 
repeatedly  stated  in  the  public  press  that 
the  Veterans'  Adminlstratl<  n  had  adequate 
facilities  to  accommodate  "eterans  In  need 
of  hospitalization.  He  of  ter  publicly  pledged 
that  no  veteran  requiring  n  edlcal  aid  would 
be  turned  away  from  vei  erans'  hospitals 
and  consistently  answered  all  critics  that 
he  was  watching  developments  and  was  tak- 
ing necessary  steps  that  mi  jht  be  necessary 
to  provide  effective  and  adequate  institu- 
tional care  for  needy  veterans. 

Today  the  truth  is  slowly  receiving  public 
light. 

Unadulterated  Veterans'  Administration 
statistics  and  the  above  E:atements  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  that  Oe  leral  Hlnes  and 
his  deceitful  cohorts  purpoiely  and  deliber- 
ately mislead  not  only  Members  of  Congress 
but  the  veterans  of  Am<  rlca  themselves 
Into  believing  that  they  hud  the  situation 
well  in  hand. 

In  fact,  at  the  very  time  that  this  writer 
repeatedly  pointed  out  (ilnce  September 
1944)  the  urgent  need  foi  more  veterans 
hospitals  and  beds  and  charged  that  hos- 
pital construction  was  belag  held  by  red 
tape  and  by  selfish  groupj .  General  Hines 
took  it  upon  himself  to  writis  letters  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  denying  and  denouncing 
my  warnings  and  assured  1  lembers  of  Con- 
gress that  there  was  nothini  to  be  concerned 
about. 

But  now  Veterans'  Admin  stration  bureau- 
crats are  running  to  Cong  ress  crying  that 
they  do  not  even  have  eno  igh  beds  to  care 
for  wounded  veterans  of  ^  orld  War  II  and 
that  the  older  men  of  V  orld  War  I  are 
taking  up  all  the  beds  with  II  Inesses  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  w  ar  service.  This 
statement  by  VA  bureaucr  its  is  a  slap  In 
the  face  to  the  veterans  )f  the  last  war. 
If  this  is  not  a  betrayal  o '.  older  veterans, 
then  what  Is  It? 

However,  the  responslbllit  f  for  this  scandal 
goes  even  deeper  than  c  ne  may  realize. 
There  Is  more  involved  thati  meets  the  eye. 
In  some  of  my  articles  th2 1  have  appeared 
in  the  CoNCRESsioNAi-  Recobd  I  h:»ve  px>lnted 
out  that  the  greedy  American  Medical  As- 
sociation was  fighting  and  would  continue 
to  bitterly  oppose  construct  on  of  a  forward- 
looking  veterans'  hospital  irogram.  I  have 
charged  and  I  have  proved  1  lat  tlie  AMA  was 
nut  to  get  their  full  share  of  bu&lness  from 
veterans  in  need  of  mcdlca  care.  Tliey  are 
determined  that  this  futun  as  well  as  pres- 
ent business  will  not  be  taken  away  from 
their  membership,  1.  e..  th(  civilian  doctors 
and  private  hospitals. 
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ThU  particular  situation  was  discussed  In 
1933  at  the  very  time  that  the  Congress  was 
hlgh-preasured  4nto  enacting  the  vicious 
economy  bill  at  which  time  the  pauper  oath 
requirement  was  placed  on  the  statute  books 
of  this  Nation. 

On  March  14,  1933,  Senator  Walcott  read 
Into  the  CoNGBXSsioNAL  RscoRO  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  H.  Young,  famous  sur- 
geon of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  (Source: 
P.  343  bound  copy,  p.  327  imbound  Rec- 
ord )     The  letter  follows: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  March  14,  1933. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Walcott:  You  will  be 
Interested  to  learn  that  Dr.  Dean  Lewis,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, telephoned  to  the  executive  offices  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  Chicago  and 
presented  to  them  the  great  desirability  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  showing 
how  strongly  the  organized  medical  profes- 
sion of  America  felt  against  the  payment  of 
the  huge  sums  to  veterans,  particularly  for 
nonservlce  disabilities  and  the  fabulous  hos- 
pital program  which  they  have  begun.  As  a 
result  of  this,  a  letter  was  dispatched  from 
the  executive  offices  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  strongly  urging  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  upheld  In  his  efforts  to  effect  these 
large  economies,  vitally  important  at  this 
time  in  the  balancing  of  the  Budget;  in  par- 
ticular, the  great  reduction  of  the  money 
to  be  paid  to  nonservlce  veterans  and  for  the 
program  of  excessive  hospitalization. 

I  would  like  to  say  personally  that  this 
hospital  program,  if  continued,  will  injure 
very  greatly  the  established  hospitals  of  the 
country,  the  great  hospitals  connected  with 
medical  schools,  and  will  also  be  of  incalcula- 
ble injury  to  the  medical  profession  of 
America. 

Very  sincerely, 

Hugh  H.  Young,  M.  D. 

I  wish  to  underscore  part  of  Dr.  Young's 
remarks.  Note  that  he  says  "that  this  hos- 
pital program,  if  continued,  will  Injure  very 
greatly  the  established  hospitals  of  the 
country,  the  great  hospitals  connected  with 
medical  schools,  and  will  also  be  incalculable 
injury  to  the  medical  profession  of  America. 

Does  any  sane  person  need  further  con- 
firmation as  to  why  the  medical  profession 
is  exerting  pressure  not  only  to  retain  the 
pauper  oath  but  also  to  keep  veterans  hos- 
pital construction  to  a  minimum? 

The  selfish  and  disgusting  position  of  the 
medical  lobby  organization  Is  further 
pointed  In  a  4-page  letter  received  from 
Dr.  Olin  West,  secretary  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  dated  as  recent  as  March 
7,  1945.  Here  are  some  illuminating  para- 
graphs, as  It  is  entirely  to  extensive  to  re- 
print the  whole  letter  here: 

"In  1934.  the  Committee  on  Legislative 
Activities  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  submitted,  a 
report  in  which  reference  was  made  to  article 
29.  section  6  of  Publl'  Law  No.  2.  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  •  •  •  It  is  provided  in 
that  section  that  the  statement  under  oath 
of  the  applicant  on  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  should  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  inability  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  the  same  report  opposition  to 
the  Reed  amendment  was  indicated  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  to  the  effect  that  any 
cath  required  in  the  law  should  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  the  veteran  subscribing 
to  such  oath  is  in  actual  need." 

Here  the  American  Medical  Association 
states  that  it  is  willing  to  have  the  Veterans' 
Administration  provide  medical  care  for  vet- 
erans actually  in  need,  obviously  because  they 
must  realize  that  in  such  cases  they  could 
not  collect  their  fees.  Let's  quote  some  more 
from  this  letter: 

"Objection  has  been  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  through  the  house 
of  delegates,   to   the  general   policy   of   the 


provisions  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  hos« 
pltallsatton  and  medical  care  for  veterans  for 
conditions  not  even  remotely  associated  with 
mUltary  service.  Some  of  the  remarks  sup- 
porting this  opposition  were  offered  in  a 
memorandum  filed  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  In  1934  and  repro- 
duced In  the  printed  hearings  on  H.  R.  6663, 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
for  1935.  You  will  find  this  memorandum 
beginning  on  page  189.  It  wiis  emphasized 
in  the  memorandum  that  nothing  in  it 
should  be  construed  as  directed  In  any  degree 
against  legislation  make  adequate  provision 
for  medical  and  hospital  service  for  veterans 
eviffering  from  disabilities,  diseases,  or  de- 
fects of  service  oiigin.     •     •     • 

"In  1933,  Dr.  Lewis,  as  president-elect  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  addressed 
the  house  of  delegates,  statlnij  that  almost 
70  percent  of  the  cases  that  were  hospitalized 
In  veterans'  hospital  presented  disabilities 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  service  and 
did  not  have  even  a  presumpti\e  service  con- 
nection.    •     •     • 

"I  think  that  It  Is  probably  true  that  Dr. 
Lewis  may  have  been  concerne<!  over  the  pos- 
sibility that  more  hospitals  for  the  service 
of  veterans  might  be  erected  tian  the  exist- 
ing situation  Justified.     •     •     • 

"There  may  be  a  possibility  that  a  hospital 
building  program  could  be  initiated  and  put 
Into  effect  that  might  conceivably  affect 
existing  civilian  hospitals  unfa^  orably.  Much 
would  depend,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  nature 
of  the  use  that  might  be  mnce  of  facilities 
provided  by  an  unduly  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral hospitals  which  facilities  night  be  read- 
ily available  to  a  large  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation.    •     •     • 

"Representatives  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  have  conferred  on  nvunerous  oc- 
casions with  the  three  surgeons  general  and 
with  members  of  their  official  staffs  concern- 
ing questions  Involved  in  the  desire  of  the 
association  to  be  helpful  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  medical  services  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  the  Public  Health  Service,  as 
well  as  to  the  medical  services  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

"It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  the 
committee  on  postwar  medical  service  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  and  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  has  appointee  a  committee 
which  has  recently  conferred  with  officials 
of  the  Veterans'  Admlnlstratioi  in  the  hope 
that  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  other  two  organizations  represented  on 
the  committee  may  be  able.  If  possible,  to  be 
of  some  service  to  the  Veteranu'  Administra- 
tion, and  to  those  who  may  hive  to  look  to 
that  agency  for  aid." 

This  letter  speaks  for  Itself.  It  tells  what 
Is  going  on  Inside  the  medical  profession. 
With  these  facts  at  hand  I  respectfully  urge 
Congress  to  carefully  consider  any  recom- 
mendation now  being  presented  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats within  the  Veterani'  Administra- 
tion or  by  the  medical  lobby  itself.  Also,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  tha:  Members  of 
Congress  and  Government  officials  can  and 
have  secured  free  medical  and  hospital  care, 
free  from  red  tape  and  free  from  obnoxious 
questionnaires  and  forms.  Iii  this  light  I 
believe  that  veterans  are  entitlad  to  as  much 
consideration  as  is  presently  given  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  Governmen;  officials  rela- 
tive to  free  hospital  care. 

Finally,  in  speaking  of  bureaucratic  non- 
sense I  know  of  a  veteran  who  is  service-con- 
nected in  his  lower  Jaw  but  r««ently  he  de- 
veloped some  trouble  In  his  upper  jaw  and 
when  he  called  at  the  local  vet«;rans'  hospital 
the  physician  in  charge  adamantly  refused  to 
give  him  medical  treatment  simply  because 
this  man  could  not  establish  that  his  upper 
Jaw  was  Injived  while  serving  overseas. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases  I  have 
been  told  but  this  case  is  enough  to  bhow 


how  the  aemoe-eonnected  racket  Is  being 
used  In  our  veterans'  hospitals  today. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  Jtily  1.  IMS} 

NoNsxavicx  DisABnrrr  Cake  Mat  Be  Cvrtuuco 

AT  Veterans'  HosprrALS 

(By  Carter  Brooke  Jones) 

Veterans  without  service-connected  dis- 
ability or  slclcness  may  lose,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, their  right  to  treatment  In  veterans' 
hospitals. 

This  possibility  developed  on  Capitol  Hill 
yesterday  as  a  result  of  the  situation  dis- 
closed at  the  House  Veterans'  Comnalttee  in- 
vestigation of  veterans'  hospitals. 

Officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
pointed  to  the  congestion  which  will  con- 
front its  hospitals  as  Increasing  numbers  of 
men  are  discharged  from  the  armed  forces, 
many  of  them  only  to  continue  the  medical 
care  which  they  have  t>een  receiving  In  Army 
and  Navy  hospitals.  Within  the  next  2  years, 
the  committee  believed,  veterans'  hoqiitals. 
Including  many  to  be  constructed  or  turned 
over  by  the  Army,  are  likely  to  overflow  with 
cases  of  veterans  with  wounds  or  service- 
Incurred  maladies  requiring  prolonged  treat- 
ment. 

BATS  ACTION  IS  NXCESSART 

"We  might  as  well  face  the  facts."  Repre- 
sentative ScaivNER,  Republican  of  Kansas, 
told  the  committee.  "However  impoptilar  It 
may  be  in  our  districts — and  certainly  It  will 
be — we've  got  to  be  realistic  about  this  situ- 
ation. Were  going  to  have  to  curtail  non- 
service -connected  cases.  It's  not  what  we 
want,  but  what  has  to  be  done.  We've  got  to 
take  care  of  all  the  service -connected  cases. 
The  veterans'  hospitals  won't  be  able  to  do 
both,  at  least  until  the  war  is  over  and  the 
veterans'  hospitals  are  able  to  get  the  per- 
sonnel they  need." 

Chairman  Rankin  agreed.  "We  are  going 
to  have  to  go  back  to  the  policy  we  had  in 
the  twenties,"  he  said.  "We  then  took  care 
of  service-connected  disabilities  plus  consti- 
tutional diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and 
neuropsychlatric  disorders.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  take  care  of  every  man 
who  gets  sick  and  happens  once  to  have 
worn  a  uniform." 

Mr.  ScRivNxa  conceded  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  care  for  tubercular  and 
mentally  disturbed  veterans.  But  he  felt 
that  others  whose  Illness  or  Injury  did  not 
date  back  to  military  service  might  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  medical  treatment  until 
the  critical  shortage  of  personnel  and  supplies 
In  Oovemment  hospitals  was  eased. 

CARNAHAN    OfTERS    OBJECTION 

Representative  Carnahan,  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  said  he  did  not  "accept  that  atti- 
tude." He  added  that  he  thought  "we  should 
take  care  of  all  the  veterans,  as  we've  been 
doing." 

Mr.  ScRivNEH  replied  that  he  also  wanted 
to  provide  medical  care  for  all  veterans,  and 
hoped  any  curtailment  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary, but  he  did  think  Congress  should  face 
the  facts. 

Present  regulations  give  priority  to  vef^r- 
ans  with  service-connected  Injuries  or  dis- 
orders and  provide  that  others  must  await 
available  beds. 

This  requirement  may  be  tightened.  It  ap- 
^ars,  to  the  point  where  the  veterans  with 
no  service  claim  will  be  excluded  from  veter- 
ans' hospitals.  In  effect,  until  the  present 
situation  changes. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  most  of 
the  patients  now  In  veterans'  hospitals  are 
veterans  of  the  last  war  whose  Illnesses  or 
disabilities  are  not  connected  with  their 
fighting  days.  This  picture  Is  gradually 
changing  as  more  men  from  the  present  war 
are  discharged  and  begU»  enterUig  these  hos- 
pitals. 


Wtf  Vclcrani  Beinf  Ckarfed  ExorbittDt 
Prices  for  Used  Fnrm  Machinery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFOIU)  R.  HOPE 

or  KA>rSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3.  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  war 
veterans  who  originally  came  from  the 
farm,  are  now  being  discharged  and  are 
anxious  to  resume  their  farming  opera- 
tions. Their  contribution  toward  food 
production  is  sorely  needed.  Congress 
has  provided  in  the  GI  bill  a  method  by 
which  they  can  finance  the  purchase  of 
farm  machinery.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  veterans  have  been  unable  to 
secure  new  machinery  and  while  some 
used  machinery  is  available,  it  can  be 
purchased  only  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
The  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  the 
loan  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  provide,  in 
effect,  the  loans  for  firm  machinery  may 
be  approved  when  the  price  to  be  paid  by 
the  veteran  does  not  exceed  the  reason- 
able normal  value  thereof.  This  is  a  wise 
provision  in  that  it  will  prevent  veterans 
from  going  in  debt  to  purchase  machin- 
ery at  inflated  prices.  I  am  advised, 
however,  that  in  many  localities  it  is  im- 
possible to  purchase  used  machinery  at 
reasonable  normal  value. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  certifying  committee  of 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties 
in  Kansas.  This  letter  states  that  farm 
machinery  cannot  be  purchased  by  vet- 
erans in  that  county  as  reasonable  nor- 
mal value.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  this 
letter : 

We  have  before  tis  now  an  application  ot 
a  returned  veteran  to  secure  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  a  9-year-old  Case  tractor  for 
•1.530.  The  normal  price  of  that  tractor  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  h-  $1,000.  The 
price  of  a  new  tractor  of  that  make  Is  11,568 — 
only  »38  more  than  the  price  this  veteran 
Is  forced  to  pay  for  the  9-year-old  tractor. 

He  is  paying  $305  for  a  four-bottom  tractor 
plow.  The  committee  feels  that  the  normal 
value  of  this  plow  is  $100.  A  new  one  can 
be  purchased  for  $277,  if  the  veteran  had  a 
priority  and  the  plow  was  available. 

He  is  purchasing  a  five-section  spring  tooth 
plow  for  $121.  The  committee  feels  that  the 
reasonable  normal  value  of  that  plow  Is  $40. 
A  new  one  can  be  purchased  for  $90. 

I  have  discus-sed  this  question  with  offi- 
cials of  the  OPA  who  advise  that  there 
are  ceilings  upon  only  a  few  articles  of 
used  farm  machinery.  Among  those 
upon  which  ceilings  have  been  imposed 
are  tractors.  However,  the  enforcement 
of  such  ceilings  must  be  ineffective  be- 
cause the  amoimt  mentioned  as  the  pur- 
chase price  for  the  tractor  mentioned  in 
the  letter  Just  quoted  is  far  above  the 
OPA  ceiling. 

As  to  plows,  there  are  no  ceilings,  and 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  letter  above, 
the  price  which  was  being  charged  this 
war  veteran  is  three  times  what  the  local 
conmiittee  feels  is  the  reasonable  normal 
value.  The  OPA  imposes  rigid  price  ceil- 
ings upon  everything  the  farmer  has  to 
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sell  and  It  seems  no  more  than  right  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  by  the  OPA 
to  prevent  war  veterans  from  being  re- 
quired to  pay  three  times  the  normal 
value  of  farm  implements.  I  am  urging 
that  the  OPA  go  into  this  matter  at  once. 

In  the  meantime  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration has  recently  issued  an  order 
which  will  be  of  considerable  help  in  this 
situation.  Under  this  order  war  veter- 
ans will  be  given  a  preference  over  nearly 
all  other  prospective  purchasers  of  farm 
machinery.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
order,  which  is  War  Food  Order  No.  135, 
coiinty  agricultural  conservation  com- 
mittees will  issue  veterans'  preference 
certificates.  Dealers  are  required  to 
honor  these  certificates  notwithstanding 
any  prior  commitments  or  contracts  for 
sales  other  than  those  carrying  war-pro- 
duction ratings. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  Include 
herewith  a  press  release  by  the  War  Food 
Administration  under  date  of  June  22, 
which  explains  this  new  order: 

VETESANS    CIVrN     PSETTBENOt    IN     PtXCHASE     OF 
NEW  FASM  MACHIKERT 

Veterans  of  thU  wa«  are  given  preference 
over  nearly  all  other  prospective  purchasers 
of  new  farm  machinery  through  an  order 
laaued  by  the  War  Food  Administration. 

Provision  for  this  special  opportunity  for 
veterans  Is  made  In  War  Pood  Order  No.  135, 
which  will  be  effective  June  25.  1945.  Under 
the  order,  veterans  who  can  show  the  need 
for  and  the  inability  to  obtain  farm  machin- 
ery to  establish  or  reestablish  themselves  In 
fanning  may  obtain  preference  certificates 
that  require  dealers  to  give  priority  to  their 
needs. 

Many  veterans  were  forced  to  dispose  of 
their  farm  machinery  when  they  answered 
their  country's  call  to  service,  the  WFA 
pointed  out.  It  is  essential  that  they  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  equip  their  farms 
•ipttn  quickly.  These  men  have  earned  the 
right  to  reestablish  themselves  without  de- 
lay, and  their  cuntrlbution  to  wartime  food 
production  Is  also  needed. 

County  agricultural  conservation  commit- 
tees will  Issue  the  veterans'  preference  cer- 
tificates. E>ealer8  are  required  to  honor 
these  certificates  notwithstanding  any  prior 
commitments  or  contracts  for  sale  ott^er  than 
those  carrying  War  Production  Board  ratings. 
The  only  orders  carrying  War  Production 
Board  ratings  are  for  the  military,  or  In  these 
rare  cases  where  farmers  may  be  given  a  rat- 
ing In  an  emergency  situation.  However,  no 
dealer  U  required  to  honor  the  ceriiflcate 
of  a  veteran  who  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
meet  the  regularly  established  price  and 
terms  of  sale  or  payment.  In  case  a  dealer 
receives  more  than  one  veterans  certificate 
for  the  same  piece  of  equipment,  he  Is  re- 
quired to  honor  the  certificates  in  the  order 
of  their  receipt. 

The  Items  of  machinery  and  equipment  for 
which  preference  certificates  may  be  Issued 
are  those  listed  in  the  War  Production  Board 
farm  machinery  order  (L-257-c).  not  Includ- 
ing repair  parts. 

The  order  provides  safeguarda  against  ml«« 
use  of  certificates,  appeal  procedure  for  both 
veteran  and  dealer,  and  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  order.  Any  person  willfully 
violating  the  order  Is  subject  to  both  crimi- 
ral  and  civil  prosecution,  and  a  dealer  who 
vlolatea  the  order  may  be  prohibited  from 
receiving,  delivering,  or  using  any  equipment 
covered  by  the  order. 

The  Director  of  Materials  and  PacUlttes, 
War  Food  Administration,  will  admlnUter  th« 
order,  delegating  certain  powers  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Agency. 


Keeping  tlie  Record  on  OPA 
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•   HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3   1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscons  n.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, from  all  parts  of  thi  i  country  crit- 
icism of  OPA  admini.stra  ive  methods  is 
registered  in  editorials  and  in  letter  to 


Under    unani- 
as  part  of  my 


Ih  COMPETEMTS    AND 


Members    of    Congress. 

mous  consent.  I  include 

remarks   an    editorial   \^iiich    appeared 

in  the  Waupun  Leader  Ne  vs.  of  Waupun, 

Wis.,  on  Thursday.  June 

the  attitude  of  weekly  newspapers  in  my 

State.     The   weak   attenpt   to   correct 

OPA  abuses  In  the  extension  v/hich  was 

approved  last  Saturday  is  no  answer  to 

the  criticisms  that  are  n^w  being  made. 

IS    THE    OPA    A    HAVTH    FOR 

FIDDLERS? 

Before    getting    down    to 
we  might  as  well  keep  th« 
by  stating  that  we.  like  t 
of  people,   realize   that  bot|i 
price  controls  are  necessary 
distribution  and  inflation  a 
We're   not   arguing   about 
But    looming    larger   all 
question  of  Just  how  good  a 
by  the  OPA  as  now  organizeli 

When  there  are  plenty  of 
but  no  work  shirts,  when 
potatoes,  when  there  isn't  t 
eggs  are  all  scrambled  up. 
market  Is  messed  up,  when 
etc.,  the  public  has  a  right 
When  regulations  interfere 
mum   production   of   food 
farmer  has  a  right  to  ask 

We're  glad  to  report  that 
editors  have  been  more  or 
policies  than  some  of  the  lark 
ably   because    they   come    ii 
with  the  OPA  activities. 

Leroy  W.   Oore.   in   the 
Union,  recently  made  one 
clear,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Worse  still  has  been   th^ 
OPA   to   stop   black   market 
their  sovirce  In  the  high  pi 
hand,  while  they  persecuted 
tors    with    good    Intentions 
With    considerable    flourish 
jjenalized  a  few  farmers  foi 
over   celling   prices,   they 
few  frozen  locker  owners, 
a  handful  of  motorists  for 
violations,  they  have  poin 
shame  at  a  few  harrassed 
the  scandalous  black  mark 
polltan  areas  have  successful 
collective    noees    at    them, 
chopped  the  heads  off  an; 
rattlesnakes  have  gone  then 
The   Whitewater    Register 
spoken  in  criticizing  the  OP^^ , 
miserable  for  the  small 
Ignoring  big  racketeers. 

The  Elkhorn  Independent 
that   OPA  acting  as 
and  Judge  still  didn't  do  a 

Then  you  have  the  utterly 
altlei  dished  out.      A  small 
asaeased  150  for  a  small, 
but  a  big  locker  plant  found 
market  operations  is  merely 
dealing  In  rationed  food  for 
its  profits  and  hustling,  it 
up  for  60  days. 

Wealthy  Milwaukeeans 
acquired  meat  in  their  lockeri 
by  having  to  surrender  red 


business    today 

record  straight 

great  majority 

rationing  and 

today  If  unequal 

to  be  avoided. 

ihe   aims. 

he   time    is    the 

Ob  is  being  done 

I. 

$10  sport  shirts 
here  aren't  any 
uch  meat,  when 
vhen  the  cheese 
Restaurants  close, 
ask  questions, 
with  the  maxl- 
t  a  profit,   the 
qufestlons. 
\  risconsin  weekly 
iiical  of  the  OPA 
;er  papers,  prcb- 
closer   contact 

Jjfferson   County 
:omplalnt  quite 


policeman 


failure  of  the 
;  activities  at 
ices  on  the  one 
technical  viola- 
on    the    other, 
the    OPA    has 
selling  poultry 
penalized    a 
have  nipped 
gfsolinD  rationing 
the  finger  of 
businessmen:  but 
in  the  metro- 
y  thumbed  their 
The    OPA    has 
gle^orms  while  the 
merry  way." 
has   been   out- 
for  making  life 
buitnessman  while 


h»ve 
tiey 


els 


has  complained 
prosecutor, 
4ood  Job. 
ridiculous  pen- 
grocer  may  be 
te<$inical  violation 
guilty  3t  black- 
ordered  to  cease 
60  dayit.     With 
c4n  afford  to  rest 


fou^d  with  Illegally 

were  penalized 

points.    Penalty? 


Nuts.  They  have  the  meat  now  when  red 
points  usually  won't  buy  meat  anyway. 

When  the  black  market  in  potatoes  got  so 
bad  that  the  stench  reached  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  a  reporter  investigated  a  bit.  OPA 
cfflcials  insisted  that  they  were  unable  to  get 
convictions  because  no  retailers.  Jobbers,  cr 
consumers  would  come  forward  and  dump 
the  evidence  in  their  laps. 

That  all  reminds  us  of  some  district  at- 
torneys, policemen,  and  sheriffs  who  are 
always  ready  to  enforce  the  law  if  some  dear 
citizen  brings  in  enough  evidence  and  signs 
a  complaint — after  the  dear  citizen  has 
already  paid  taxes  nnd  elected  men  to  enforce 
the  law. 

To  us  the  Milwaukee  district  OPA  looks 
bad.  It  has  about  50  investigators.  If,  with 
50  Investigators  it  can't  get  evidence 
enough  to  bust  a  black  market  In  potatoes, 
there's  something  wrong. 

Thirty  State  beverage  tax  agents  do  a  rather 
good  Job  of  policing  Wisconsin  taverns  and 
their  real  work  is  checking  to  be  sure  State 
taxes  are  paid. 

We'd  be  willing  to  bet  money  that  one 
or  two  good  newspapermen  would  dig  up 
more  evidence  on  black  marketing  in  a 
month  than  those  50  investigators  would 
gather  in  2  months.  Newspapermen  have 
done  it. 

Right  there,  we  believe,  lies  the  big  reason 
why  OPA  is  a  ftrst-class  mess.  The  paid 
employees  have  been  recruited  from  among 
the  class  of  people  who  will  take  such  a 
temporary  Job  and  can't  find  anything  better 
to  do. 

We  believe  that  the  OPA  Is,  to  too  large 
an  extent,  a  haven  for  incompetents  and 
piddlers. 

They  are  experts  at  dishing  out  red  tape, 
holding  conferences,  planning  to  investigate 
something,  threatening  dire  things,  and  all 
the  rest  of  It.  But  when  it  comes  down  to 
actually  penalizing  anybody,  they  saem  un- 
willing or  unable  to  tackle  anybody  of  much 
size.  Small  retailers  unable  to  battle  It 
out  with  the  OPA  are  meat  for  it,  but  no 
ent.usiasm  Is  shown  for  tackling  the  big 
boys. 

The  unpaid  workers — members  of  price 
panels,  etc..  together  with  clerical  workers — 
have  generally  been  high  class.  They've 
given  generously  of  their  time  and  energy 
trying  to  make  the  machinery  work. 

That  rationing  and  price  controls  must 
be  retained  and  must  be  made  to  work  is 
certain.  Congress  has  taken  some  steps  to 
correct  some  of  the  evils.  But  we're  per- 
sonaUy  not  too  optimistic  that  the  machin- 
ery is  going  to  run  very  well  with  the  sort 
of  paid  help  now  operating  It.  It  will  be 
a  glorious  day  when  most  of  them  have  to 
go  to  work  at  Jobs  suited  to  their  abilities. 


Christian  Century  Calls  for  Definite 
Statement  of  Peace  Terms 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  20. 1  discussed  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  the  destructive  consequences  to 
America  of  the  u.se  of  the  term  "uncon- 
ditional surrender"  as  a  substitute  for 
the  statement  of  peace  terms.  Unfortu- 
nately, subsequent  developments  are 
confirming  the  fears  I  expressed  on  that 
date. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  then,  I 
raised  the  following  questions; 
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1.  Is  It  right  to  keep  secret  our  peace 
terms  when  their  nonstatemen  t.  prolongs  re- 
sistance and  results  In  the  doath  of  thou- 
sands of  American  lioys  and  t:ie  blasting  of 
thousands  of  American  homes? 

2.  Moreover,  are  not  the  words  "uncondi- 
tional surrender"  acting  as  a  vengeance 
threat  that  make  the  poorest  possible  frame- 
work for  lasting  peace  in  the  world? 

3.  Is  not  the  continued  failure  to  formu- 
late conditions  for  peace  evidence  of  a  bank- 
rupt statesmanship? 

4.  Do  these  words  give  groupt  seeking  peace 
In  the  land  of  our  enemies  any  possible 
framework  on  which  to  enlari;e  their  ranks 
and  sue  for  peace? 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  becomin  ?  increasing- 
ly apparent  that  the  peace-loving  people 
of  America  are  desperately  concerned 
about  the  failure  of  those  in  power  to 
publicize,  in  exact  language,  the  terms 
which  Japan  must  accept  to  secure  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities. 

The  outstanding  Protestant  weekly  of 
the  country,  the  Christian  Century,  car- 
ried a  solemn  and  appealing  editorial  on 
this  subject  in  its  June  27  iJ^ue,  and  in- 
cluded a  petition  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  reads  jis  follows : 

To  the  Pmsident  of  the  UNmn)  Statzs: 

We,  whose  names  are  signed  to  this  peti- 
tion, request  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  concert  with  the  hisads  of  other 
states  now  at  war  with  Japan,  U>  proclaim  the 
following  as  the  basis  on  which  peaceful  re- 
lations will  be  restored  with  Japan  after  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  that  nation: 

1  Evacuation  by  the  armed  forces  of  Japan 
of  all  territories  outside  the  home  islands  of 
the  Japanese  Empire.  Including  the  islands 
held  by  Japan  under  mandate  from  the 
League  of  Nations. 

2.  Recession  to  China  of  all  territory  oc- 
cupied In  China  (including  Minchuria  and 
Mongolia),  of  Formosa,  the  Ptscadores  and 
the  Ryukyus. 

3.  Complete  demobilization  ol  the  Japanese 
Navy.  Army,  and  Air  Force,  and  agreement 
that  thereafter  Japan  shall  maintain  no 
armed  forces  other  than  thosj  of  a  police 
nature  necessary  to  preserve  domestic  order, 
the  extent  and  equipment  of  which  shall  be 
determined  by  the  United  Nations. 

4.  Administration  by  commissions  of  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Japanese  merchant 
marine,  finance,  and  Industry  vrlth  a  view  to 
the  complete  demilitarization  of  Japanese 
life  and  the  restoration  of  Japan  to  men- 
bershlp  in  the  world  community. 

5.  Delivery  to  the  United  Nations,  for  trial 
and  punishment,  on  demand,  of  any  Japanese 
charged  by  the  proper  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  with  responsibility  for  the  crime  of 
aggression  on  China,  the  precipitation  of  war 
In  the  Pacific,  and  for  acts  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war  committed  In  connection  with 
the  operations  of  Japan's  armed  forces. 

6.  A  pledge  that  the  people  of  Japan  wlU 
establish  a  political  order  which  shall  guar- 
antee freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  csnsclence  and 
religious  exercise,  freedom  ol  elections,  a 
democratic  form  of  government  responsible 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  en- 

,    trance  by  Japan,  when  these  aie  established. 
Into  full  membership  In  the  United  Nations. 

7.  Guaranties  to  the  people  oi  Japan  of  the 
beneflu  promised  In  point  4  ol  the  Atlantic 
Charter:  'They  will  endeavor,  with  due  re- 
spect to  their  existing  obligatlois.  to  further 
the  enjoyment  by  all  states,  grrat  and  small, 
victor  and  vanquished,  of  acc<«a8,  on  equal 
terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  maUrlals 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity." 

The  signed  petitions  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  White  House  late  this  month. 


Postwar  Civil  Ariation  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CAUFOBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeatedly 
during  the  last  Congress  and  the  present 
Congress  I  have  invited  attention  to  the 
realistic  policy  being  followed  by  foreign 
maritime  nations  with  reference  to  over- 
seas air  transport  by  their  shipping  com- 
panies as  contrasted  with  the  short- 
sighted, destructive,  and  unrealistic  In- 
terpretation of  law  made  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  densring  to  Ameri- 
can shipping  companies  the  right  to  sup- 
plement their  surface  shipping  with  over- 
seas air  lines. 

The  British  Government  recently  took 
an  official  stand  on  this  matter  of  sub- 
mitting a  white  paper  to  Parliament 
which  recognizes  that  only  through  co- 
ordination of  surface  and  air  overseas 
transport  facilities  can  an  efficient  mer- 
chant marine  be  maintained.  We  must 
follow  such  a  policy  and  encourage 
American  shipping  companies  to  operate 
air  service  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet 
postwar  maritime  competition. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
invite  attention  to  the  following  excellent 
editorial  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  Every  Member  of  Congress 
should  read  and  consider  this  editorial 
carefully: 

Tlie  contrast  between  the  prevailing  view- 
point In  the  American  Government  on  post- 
war civil -aviation  policy  and  that  of  the 
British  Government,  particularly  In  regard 
to  the  utilization  of  established  shipping 
lines  in  conjunction  with  overseas  air  trans- 
port. Is  already  striking  and  is  becoming 
most  painful. 

The  British  viewpoint,  as  expressed  In  the 
text  of  a  white  paper  recently  submitted  to 
Parliament  on  the  proposed  new  air-trans- 
port policy  of  Great  Britain,  Is  that  an 
advantageous  position  In  the  postwar  clvil- 
aviatlon  field  Is  desirable  and  that  the  best 
way  to  get  It  Is  to  make  full  use  of  the 
nation's  existing  facilities  and  vast  expe- 
rience in  all  transportation  enterprises. 

For  as  the  white  paper  says: 

"Civil  aviation  is  essentially  a  transport 
business. 

"Its  problems  are  In  many  ways  analogotis 
to  Ihoee  of  transport  by  land  and  by  sea. 

"To  make  our  national  air  services  effective, 
we  must  not  only  draw  upon  the  best  of  avia- 
tion knowledge  and  skill  at  our  command, 
but  must  also  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
ripe  experience  and  world-wide  organleatloa 
which  has  been  built  up  over  many  years  by 
British  enterprise  and  Initiative  In  other 
forms  of  transport.     •     •     • 

"It  Is,  therefore,  of  the  essence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's plan  that  those  Interests  con- 
oerned  in  transport  by  sea  and  by  land  should 
be  brought  Into  a  real  and  effective  partner- 
■hlp  with  the  organisations  which  wlU  b« 
responsible  for  transport  by  air." 

This  means  that  Brtllsh  shipping  line* 
All  over  the  world  will  supplement  and  aug- 
ment their  services  in  the  transport  of  pas- 
aengers.  cargo,  and  mall,  by  surface  vessels 
with  aircraft — wherever  such  a  combination 
of  service  will  make  their  operations  more 
profitable  to  themeelvee  and  nnore  bene- 
ficial to  Great  Britain. 


Not  only  Is  the  British  Government  favor- 
able to  this  policy,  but  British  aviation  in- 
terests are  supporting  it  and  British  ship- 
ping enterprises  are  both  enthusiastic  about 
It  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  carry  it  out. 

Unquestionably  this  policy  will  give  Great 
Britain  an  important  position  in  the  com- 
mercial aviation  fields  of  the  postwar  world, 
and  will  give  Great  Britain  great  prestige 
In  those  fields,  and  will  accrue  to  the  general 
advantage  and  profit  of  the  whole  British 
Nation. 

By  contrast,  the  prevailing  American  view- 
point Is  so  unsound  and  stulilfylng— In  its 
relation  to  American  prospects  and  opportu- 
ulties  end  interests  In  postwar  commercial 
aviation — that  Lord  Swlnton,  the  British 
Minister  of  Civil  Avlaton.  has  said  of  it 
subtlety  and  almost  smugly  that  it  Is  "a 
good  neighbor"  policy. 

American  aviation  Interests  wotild  surely 
profit  and  prosper  by  full  UtlIl7atlon  of  ail 
American  experience  and  facilities  In  exist- 
ing fields  of  sea  transport. 

American  maritime  enterprises  are  able  and 
anxious  to  devote  their  experience  and  fa- 
cilities to  such  a  sound  and  sensible,  and 
profitable  and  beneficial  purpose. 

But  Incomprehensibly,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment Is  stubbornly  and  stupidly  persist- 
ing In  the  ol>solete  and  restrictive  policy  of 
prohibiting  American  shipping  lines  from  op- 
erating supplementary  air  services — when 
such  a  policy  will  surely  make  British  air  and 
aea  enterprises  dominant  all  over  the  world, 
and  will  Just  as  surely  reduce  American  en- 
terprise to  Impotence  In  the  postwar  com- 
mercial skies,  and  on  the  postwar  commer- 
cial seas  as  well. 

There  is  only  honor  and  respect  In  the 
United  States  for  the  pr.vrtlcal  concern  the 
British  Government  and  British  aviation  and 
shipping  Interests  have  for  the  future  of 
their  country. 

But  why  does  not  the  American  Govern- 
ment have  a  slmUar  concern  for  our  Ameri- 
can future,  which  the  American  people  could 
honor  and  respect? 

The  United  States  Is  not  being  a  good 
neighbor  In  this  matter,  but  a  sucker. 


Who  Will  Teach? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON. GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALTFOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Washington  Po.st  of  June  27, 

1945: 

CouTNO  School   Tide 

(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

WHO  wiu.  nukcvt 

Two  tidal  waves  of  children  will  start  flow- 
ing into  American  schools  within  the  next 
7  years.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  earlier 
war  babies,  will  begin  to  Invade  kloderfar- 
tens  next  year.  The  seoond.  coming  from  the 
inarrlnKeM  of  returned  war  veterans,  will  start 
rolling  in  around  1952 

■ducntors.  sighting  these  waves  afar,  arc 
troubled.  Who  will  teach  this  great  Influx 
of  beginners?  Who  will  guide  their  minds 
through  the  grades,  high  school,  and  college? 
Who  will  man  America's  key  Job.  one  that, 
•s  Hitler  so  well  demonstrated,  ahapce  a 
nation's  future? 

The  shortage  of  teachers  during  this  war 
k  critical.    There  are  disquieting  al^ns  that 
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tt  will  contioue  into  peacetime.  Uany  teach- 
era  whom  war  drew  from  the  Bchoclroom  do 
not  intend  to  return.  Since  this  is  true  not 
only  of  men  but  alao  of  women — who  do  vir- 
tually all  of  the  teaching  In  the  lower 
grades — today's  bumper  crop  of  babies  may 
•specially  feel  the  educational  pinch. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  officer  g^i'oup  in 
the  women's  military  services  are  former 
school  teachers.  Many  of  these,  also  many 
former  teachers  now  in  war  JoIm.  have  learned 
new  skills  and  want  to  practice  then.  But 
dlalike  of  the  coop  from  which  they  have 
flown  ta  likely  to  be  a  more  powerful  in- 
fluence in  their  poatwar  planning.  On  every 
aide  la  heard  the  resolve  of  capable  and  at- 
tractive young  women  not  to  "go  back  to 
achool  teaching "     Why  U  thla? 

CaAMPtO    aoctAL    uvzs 

Salaries  have  much  to  do  with  It.  Aver- 
age teaching  salary  (or  the  country  at  large 
Is  •1.500  Some  rural  teachers  receive  aa 
little  aa  MOO  Also,  there  is  the  load  of  extra 
duties  demanded  of  teachers  by  commu- 
nities. But  intangibles  play  a  large  part  In 
these  young  women  s  decisions.  Put  in 
Amertcanese.  the  stuffiness  and  noeiness  of 
neighborhoods,  even  today,  cramp  the  lives 
of  many  teachers.  In  many  smaller  com- 
munities teachers,  like  preachers'  families, 
must  live  m  glass  houses.  They  must  con- 
form their  social  activities  and  their  mental 
viewpoints  to  the  standards  of  elderly  and 
often  reactionary  school  board  members  and 
town  leaders. 

Also,  many  communities  lack  recreational 
facilities,  culture  opportunities,  even  li- 
braries. Moreover,  the  teacher  la  often  set 
apart,  meets  few  of  her  own  group,  espe- 
cially few  young  men.  She  doesn't  get  mental 
growth  or  have  fun.  Repeatedly,  young 
women  describing  their  feeling  toward  teach- 
ing, say  they  are  fond  of  children,  find  the 
work  interesting,  but  too  often  feel  suffo- 
cated  In   the   community   environment. 

American  communities  who  want  their 
children  educated  might  well  be  considering 
how  to  attract  good  teachers.  Already,  about 
4.000  000  American  children  are  receiving  in- 
adequate schooling.  Five  hundred  thousand 
young  men  wers  rejected  by  Selective  Service 
because  of  educational  lacks.  Now,  with  the 
expected  ground  swell  from  the  war  babies, 
the  problem  will  be  even  more  serious — un- 
less the  teaching  profession  can  quickly  re- 
cruit more  volunteers. 

Brrm  pat,  more  respiict 

The  problem  Is  more  than  a  visitation  of 
war.  Teachers'  ranks  were  thinning  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Industry,  business,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  technological  era  have  been  en- 
ticing teachers  >rom  the  schools,  students 
from  the  teacher-training  courses.  This 
competition  will  have  to  l>e  met  financially. 
Federal  aid  to  poorer  States  with  substandard 
tchool  systems  will  help  to  some  extent.  But 
better  trained  and  better  paid  teachers  are 
needed  in  all  communities.  The  American 
people  must  be  awakened  to  a  higher  ap- 
praisal of  the  teacher  In  terms  of  money  and 
professional  respect. 

Higher  salaries  and  imposing  school  build- 
ings will  not  alone  solve  the  problem.  Com- 
munities will  have  to  offer  more  to  teachers 
In  living  conditions,  recreation,  companion- 
ship, and.  above  all.  understanding.  Instead 
of  saddling  their  religious  and  social-service 
responsibilities  on  their  teachers,  they  need 
to  make  the  teachers  work  a  p&rt  at  a  larger 
goal  to  which  they  are  enthusiastically  giv- 
ing of  themselves,  that  of  building  enlight- 
ened and  democratic  neighborhoods.  Thus 
the  teacher,  taking  a  leaf  m  reverse  from  the 
Kazl  schoolmaster,  may  be  able  to  fit  herself 
creatively,  not  destructively.  Into  something 
greater  than  herself.  This  should  make  her 
Job  more  Interesting,  more  satlsf^ng.  mors 
dynamic,  more  Immune  to  th«  temptings  of 
Xiu  machine  world. 


Our  Patent  System 

EXTENSION  OP  F5EMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OP    ALABAMyJ  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVE3 
Thursday,  July  $.1945 
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Mr.   BOYKIN.      Mr 

leave  to  extend  my 
in  the  Appendix  of  the 
ment  made  by  me  at  a 
ing  this  morning  with 
patent  system  and  its 
business: 

From  various  Indlviduali 
small   buslhess   I   have 
quests  that  I  urge  my 
to  take  prompt  measures 
and  continuance  of  our  pa ; 
vital   Influence   In   the  era 
soon  to  be  entered.     There 
throughout  the  Nation  a 
Ing  Interest  in  inventions 
win  be  foundations  of  new 
large  and  small.     The  pas 
policy   for    the    future, 
radio,  and  other  inventions 
out   wide   use   of   major 
World  War  I  were  In  that 
strated  to  have  value  for 
for  war.     They  are  now 
industries,    employing    ma^y 
workers.      Some    of    the 
compositions  created  for  the 
offer  the  same  opportunlt 
by  our  Industries.    History 
our  inventions  have  begotl^ 
enterprises.     Our  means  of 
our  machines  for  agriculture 
of  manufacture  are  the 
ventlveness.  spurred  by  th« 
reward  of  patents.    We  mui 
that  every  one  of  our  great 
small  beginning.    Each  of 
began  as  a  small  business. 

Had  there  been  no  incent 
of  patents  there  would  havi  ■ 
tures  of  capital  In  the 
and   use   of   devices   and 
ander  Graham  Bell  and  even 
Inventor    was   encouraged 
afforded  by  patents — even 

In  behalf  of  the  invent© 
maker,  user,  and  vendor  of 
peal    for    a    forthright 
patent  system  be  preserved 
ttals  which  have  assured  Its 
than  a  century.     We  canno ; 
Juncture     undertake     any 
with  a  system  that  has 
our  needs  under  all  the  eco 
we  have  experienced.    Let 
the  head  of  our  patent  syste^n 
has  the  knowledge,  the 
pathy  indispensable  to  its 
The  selection  of  a 
Is  soon  to  be  made  by  the 
us  trust  that  he  will  choose 
person  who  has  concern  foi 
small  business — yes  all 
the  competence  to  meet  th 
All  of  us  win  benefit  by  the 
to  our  Indtistrialists.  great 
farmer    and    the    wage 
chandtser.    the    transporter, 
will  be  served. 

I  have  gone  to  the  troubl< 
the  fitness  of  one  man  who  : 
logical    person    to    appoint. 
Conder  C.  Henry,  the  presen 
missioner  of  Patents,  who 
and  the  endorsement  of 
the    bar.    and    who    has 
ability  to  deal  with  these 
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ves  in  the  form 
been  few  ven- 
.  making, 
discoveries.    Alex- 
other  American 
the   guaranty 
a  brief  period, 
and  the  small 
inventions  I  ap- 
that    cur 
n  all  the  essen- 
success  for  more 
at  this  critical 
experimentation 
impressively  served 
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then,  place  at 
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matters  during  his  more  than  80  years'  serr- 
Ice  In  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Government  needs  the  services  of  this 
man,  and  the  cotmtry  needs  him  In  the  office 
of  Commissioner  of  Patents.  I  call  on  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  bis  can- 
didacy. 


H.  R.  3235— Postaf  e  Rates  on  Books 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

or   VIRCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  House  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  3235)  readjusting 
the  rates  of  postage  on  books  of  fourth- 
class  mall,  and  for  other  purposes. 
-  Under  existing  law,  firms  engaged  in 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  books 
for  profit  are  permitted  to  mail  books  at 
the  flat  rate  of  4  cents  per  pound,  includ- 
ing the  increa.se  made  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943,  without  regard  to  length  of 
haul. 

The  revenue  derived  from  book  mail- 
ings is  considerably  less  than  it  costs  the 
Post  Oflace  Department  to  transport  and 
deliver  them.  A  special  cost-ascertain- 
ment study  made  by  the  Department 
reveals  that  the  deficit  in  this  class  of 
mail  amounts  to  approximately  $2,200.- 
000  annually.  This  sum  represents  a 
Government  subsidy  for  which  there  is 
no  justification.  Book  dealers  and  pub- 
lishers who  operate  for  profit  are  not 
entitled  to  this  preferential  treatment. 

The  Committee  on  the  Post  OfiBce  and 
Post  Roads  has  approached  and  is  con- 
sidering the  over-all  subject  of  postal- 
rate  revision  and  readjustment  in  an 
orderly  and  businesslike  manner. 

Legislation  relating  to  the  special  serv- 
ices, including  domestic  insured,  collect 
on  delivery,  and  special  delivery,  was 
favorably  reported  and  enacted. 

The  committee  also  reported  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  issuance  of  postal 
notes,  and  the  same  was  enacted  into 
law.  It  provides  a  more  economical  and 
convenient  method  by  which  the  public 
may  transmit  small  sums  of  money 
through  the  mail  than  could  previously 
be  done  under  the  money-order  system. 

Public  Law  566,  approved  May  29,  1928, 
provided  that  all  fourth-class  mail 
should  be  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
The  House  has  recently  passed  bills  to 
readjust  the  rates  of  postage  on  parcel 
post  and  catalogs.  The  enactment  of 
H.  R.  3235  will  complete  action  on  all 
types  of  fourth-class  mail  matter  and 
comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  revenue  derived  from  such 
mail  be  commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
handling  same. 

Over  a  period  of  15  or  more  years  the 
deficit  in  this  class  of  mail  has  been 
from  one-half  million  to  eighteen  million 
dollars  annually.  These  deficits  are  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 


when  the  Congress  makes  deficiency  ap- 
propriations. The  manufacturers  and 
book  distributors  are  the  beneflcisuies  of 
this  subsidy,  and  not  the  general  public 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  our  hope  to 
make  the  Post  Office  Department  self- 
sustaining.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  the  committee 
to  make  the  Department  a  money- 
making  Institution,  but  that  the  citizens 
who  use  its  facilities  shall  be  required 
to  pay  the  cost  for  handling  each  class 
of  mail. 

At  this  time  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  an  operating  profit,  but  these 
are  abnormal  times,  which  will  not  con- 
tinue, and.  furthermore,  the  surplus  over 
and  above  the  operating  expenses  is 
derived  entirely  from  first-class  mall. 

Section  1  of  H.  R.  3235  relates  to 
books  handled  commercially  at  a  profit. 
It  presents  a  proposed  schedule  of  rates, 
applied  on  a  zone  basis,  as  follows: 


Rates 

7oDes 

First 
pound 

Addi- 
tional 
poun<lB 
up  to  10, 
iuclusive 

Addi- 
tional 
pounds 
over  10 

Local 

1  and  2  

Centt 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Cents 
1 

IH 
2 

2H 

3 

3H 

6 

Centt 
0.7 

1 

3 

IH 

2 

2M 
3.2 

4 

4.8 

The  adoption  of  the  above  schedule 
will  accomplish  four  desirable  objectives: 

First.  Apply  the  rates  by  zones,  in 
lieu  of  a  flat  rate,  thus  recognizing  length 
of  haul. 

Second.  Place  this  type  of  mail  matter 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Third.  Discontinue  an  unwarranted 
subsidy. 

Fourth.  Remove  the  necessity  of  ig- 
noring the  statutory  book  rate  in  cases 
where  parcel-post  rates  are  lower. 

The  postal  rates  proposed  for  books 
are  lower  in  all  instances  than  charges 
made  by  express  companies. 

Section  2  of  H.  R.  3235  will  so  amend 
existing  law  as  to  provide  that  books, 
when  sent  to  or  by  libraries,  schools, 
colleges,  and  organizations,  not  oper- 
ated for  profit,  may  be  mailed  In  the 
local,  first,  second,  and  third  zones  at 
special  low  rates.  Lower  rates  than 
those  now  in  effect  will  also  be  granted  to 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges  on  book 
mailings  to  and  from  points  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  zones.  Pref- 
erential rates,  as  compared  to  regular 
book  rates,  will  be  granted  to  library 
mailings  in  all  zones. 

Preferential  rates  are  specifically  pro- 
vided for  the  mailing  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
or  bound  portions  thereof. 

Under  existing  law.  the  special  rates 
allowed  libraries  apply  only  to  outgoing 
mail  sent  to  the  local,  first,  second,  and 
third  zones.  This  bill  provides  more  fa- 
vorable rates  to  libraries  since  such  rates 
will  apply  to  both  incoming  and  outgoing 
books  and  extend  to  greater  distances. 


Ninety-flve  percent  of  library  book 
mailings  are  In  the  local,  first,  second, 
and  third  zones.  A  table  showing  library 
book  rates  now  In  effect  in  such  zones, 
and  those  proposed,  is  as  follows: 


Present  rates 

Propoeed  rales 

Zonet 

1 
poand 

Each 
sddi- 
tional 
pound 

1 
pound 

Each 
addi- 
tional 
pound 

Local 

Cntt 

Ctnit 

Ctntt 

Centt 

ar 

First 

1 

Fwond 

1 

Third 

1 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  re- 
veals that  libraries  will  enjoy  lower  rates 
on  book  mailings  to  and  from  the  area 
In  which  practically  all  of  their  books 
are  handled,  and  preferential  rates,  as 
compared  to  regular  book  rates,  on  mail- 
ings to  and  from  all  zones. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  the  fol- 
lowing points  should  be  emphasized: 

(a)  The  bill  provides  that  book  mail- 
ings which  are  not  entitled  to  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  be  charged  postal  rates 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  handling. 

(b)  Libraries,  schools,  and  colleges 
are  granted  rates  more  favorable  than 
those  now  in  effect. 

(c)  The  Holy  Bible  and  bound  por- 
tions thereof  may  be  mailed  at  pref- 
erential rates. 

(d)  Schoolbooks,  containing  students' 
work  sheets,  will  enjoy  special  rates  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present. 


Who  Are  the  Supporters  of  FEPC? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 
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Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are 
the  supporters  of  FEPC?  The  propo- 
nents of  FEPC  have  answered  this  ques- 
tion repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  public  forums,  and 
In  the  press.  Nevertheless  the  opponents 
continue  to  ignore  the  truth  and  becloud 
the  issue  by  misstatements  of  fact  and 
all  they  do  to  Justify  their  un-American 
position  and  supreme  intolerance  is  to 
shout  "communism."  Now,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  the  record  and  list  just  a  few 
of  the  leaders  of  the  FEPC. 

President  Roosevelt,  whose  Presidential 
order  created  FEPC  and  who  asked  that 
It  be  made  permanent  by  legislation; 
President  Truman,  who  recently  Issued  a 
statement  endorsing  the  bill  to  make  It 
permanent;  Archbishop  Lucey.  of  the 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  diocese;  Walter  White, 
president.  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People;  Bishop 
Haas,  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  dio- 
cese; Bishop  L.  Bromley  Oxnam.  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of   Christ   in   America;    Rabbi   Cohen, 


clialrman  of  the  Commission  on  Eco- 
nomic Discrimination  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress;  Father  John  La  Farge, 
S.  J.,  editor  of  America;  William  Green, 
president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.:  Phillip  Mur- 
ray, of  the  CIO;  Senator  Dennis  Chavez, 
of  New  Mexico:  Rabbi  Wise  of  New 
York;  Pearl  S.  Buck,  director  of  the 
East -West  Association;  and  a  great 
many  others  whose  testimony  is  con- 
tsdned  In  the  hearings  b<?fore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor.  As  agiiln.st  this  pub- 
lic record  not  one  opponent  appeared 
In  opposition  nor  have  we  any  list  of 
those  In  opposition.  I  tried  to  got  recog- 
nition on  the  floor  today  during  the  de- 
bate but  did  not  .succeed.  Therefore  I 
am  taking  the  only  way  open  to  spread 
the  truth  upon  the  Record.  I  Include 
herewith  three  ."Jtatemcnt-s  from  three 
distinguished  Americans  in  support  of 
FEPC: 

MXSSAOX    or    PKESIDCNT    HARKT    B.    TRUMAN    TO 
TOWN  HALL  MEETING  JUNE  19,  It4S 

I  hope  that  the  Save  the  FEPC  Rally  at 
Town  Hall  tonight  will  have  the  effect  of 
arousing  the  community  and  the  Nation  to 
the  vital  importance  of  saving  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee. 

In  appealing  to  Chairman  Sabath.  of  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repreaent- 
atlvee.  to  allow  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
have  an  opportvmlty  to  vote  on  this  question. 
I  said: 

"The  war  la  not  over.  In  fact,  a  bitter  and 
deadly  conflict  lies  ahead  of  us.  To  abandon 
at  this  time  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee was  established  Is  unthinkable." 

I  desire  now  to  reiterate  to  the  FEPC  rally 
and  to  my  country  what  I  said  In  my  message 
to  Chairman  Sabath.  "Discrimination  In  the 
matter  of  employment  against  properly  quail- 
fled  persona  because  of  their  race,  creed,  or 
color  is  not  only  un-American  In  nature  but 
will  lead  eventually  to  Industrial  strife  and 
unrest.  The  principle  and  policy  of  fair 
employment  practice  should  be  established 
permanently  as  a  part  of  our  national  law." 


MESSAGB  or  WILLIAM  GRZZN,  PRESIDENT,  AMERI- 
CAN TEDERATION  Or  LABOR.  TO  TOWN  HALL 
MEETING,  JUNE  19,   194  5 

Wherever  Americans  have  fo\ight  for  de- 
mocracy they  have  fought  for  the  right  to 
equal  opportunity.  The  right  to  an  equal 
chance  to  earn  a  livelihood  without  dia- 
crimlnatlon  because  of  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion Is  an  Inalienable  right  In  a  democracy 
for  which  Americans  have  fought  and  died 
in  this  war. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  endcraen 
and  supports  the  existing  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practice  and 
also  the  Federal  legislation  for  a  permanent 
FEPC.  In  the  interest  of  Justice  and  fair  play 
for  all  workers  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
or  creed,  the  American  FedM^tlon  of  Labor 
calls  for  prompt  and  unequivocal  congres- 
sional action  In  continuing  the  FEPC  as  an 
essential  tool  of  Industrial  democracy  In  the 
dlfflcult  days  of  readjustment  ahead. 

MESSAGE  or  PHILLIP  MTERAT,  PRESIDENT.  CON- 
GRESS or  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  TO  TOWN 
HALL    MEETINC.  JUNE    19,    194  5 

The  principle  demonstrted  by  establish- 
ment of  fair  employment  practice  procedure 
under  stress  of  war  must  not  be  abandoned 
in  peacetime.  The  FEPC  must  be  saved. 
Otherwise,  we  are  merely  reverting  to  our  old 
shameful  disregard  at  Justice  In  t-e  lield*  <rf 
economic  and  political  equality. 
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Tlie  war  emergency  did  not  establish  the 
principle  cf  such  equality.  The  principle  l» 
eternal  In  a  demcx:racy.  Surely  black  hands, 
white  hand.1  and  yellow  handa,  with  their 
equal  skill.  Intelligently  applied,  should  go  on 
working  today  to  win  the  peace  Just  as  they 
worked  and  will  continue  to  work  to  win  the 
military  victory. 

At  San  Pranclaco.  the  American  delegate* 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference,  backed  by 
the  demands  of  millions  of  Americans.  In- 
auted  that  guaranties  of  human  rights  be 
written  Into  the  new  world  Charter  as  a  ma- 
jor aim.  The  ether  powers  agre^  with  this 
ln»Utence  It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Con- 
greai.  by  destroying  the  present  FEPC,  or  re- 
fusing to  establish  a  similar  permanent 
agency,  should  now  serve  notice  on  the  other 
nations  that  we  were  not  sincere  at  San 
Frandaca 


Rail  Transportation  of  Troops  and    H 
Prisoners  of  War  ^ 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
reference  to  the  report  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  regarding  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
received  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  with  respect  to  the  incident  that  is 
said  to  have  occurred  at  Omaha  on  the 
trip  I  mentioned  awhile  ago.  This  re- 
port is  as  follows: 

JULT  5.  1945. 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
today  was  asked  the  following  question  at 
his  news  conference: 

"Why  Is  It  that  our  returning  troops  have 
had  to  make  long  trips  In  day  coaches,  while 
It  Is  reported  that  some  German  prisoners  of 
war  have  been  transported  In  Pullmans?" 

Mr.  Patterson  replied  as  follows: 

"The  part  of  the  story  about  German  pris- 
oners of  war  l)eing  earned  In  Pullmans  is  not 
true.  The  part  of  the  story  about  our  troops 
being  carried  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
without  sleepers  but  in  day  coaches,  and  I 
think  day  coaches  of  the  commuter  type,  Is 
true. 

"The  War  Department  has  foreseen  that 
possibility  and  has  called  the  attention  some 
weeks  ago  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  OflVce 
of  Defense  Transportation,  and  has  insisted 
that  troops  carried  on  long  trips  of  that 
character  be  given  suitable  accommodations 
in  sleep«Y  or  Pullmans.  We  have  betn  prom- 
t"!ed  relief,  but  adequate  relief  has  not  yet 
l)een  forthcoming.  I  am  sure  that  the  Offlca 
of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  railroads 
win  give  us  the  necessary  cooperation  and 
will  make  suitable  accommodations  available. 
We  have  been  asstired  that  they  will. 

"You  may  be  sure  and  certain  that  the  War 
Department  will  press  for  decent  and  com- 
fortable accommodations  for  troops  In  the 
course  of  railroad  travel  across  the  continent 
and  In  other  parts  of  the  United  States  on 
long  trips.  They  should  have  Pullman  or 
•lecp«Vtficommodatlona  when  they  are  being 


tne 


result  Bd 


t  ioe« 


carried  for  extended  trips 
tion  about  It. 

"The  situation  and  all 
called  to   the  attention 
authorities  by  the  War 
the  Navy  by  a  letter  under 
26  covering  this  very  thing, 
the  failure  or  Inability  to 
commodattons    had 
quently    In    travel    across 
coach  on  the  part  of  troopi 
of   course,   an   adjustment 
tions  now  enjoyed  by 
people  who  travef  on  short 
the  transfer  of  some  of 
tlons    over    to    long    trlpi 
troops.     That  Is  where  the 
come  from." 

Mr.  Patterson  then  was 
"Is  there   any  explanatifsn 
soldiers  thought  they  saw 
Pullmans?" 
His  reply  was: 
"I  can't  account  for  that 
so.     No  prisoners  of  war 
on  Pullmans  except,  as  I 
few  sick  In  a  very  limited 
Mr.  Patterson  was  further 
"I  think  you  have  a 
that  If  the  medical 
It.  it  is  done  that  way?" 
The  Under  Secretary's 
"That  is  so.     That  part 
founded.     You  know  how 
suppose  someone  said  he 
a  glimpse  of  them  and  the 
was  so.     But  the  main 
that  is.  the  part  relating 
enjoyed  by  some  500  troop^ 
true  and  regrettable  and 
means  In  our  power  to 
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OF        I 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP!  lESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 


IMPORTTD  FEEDS THEIK  INFl  .U 

TIC   PRODUCTION  OF  ANIKAL 


Mr.     MURRAY     of 
Speaker,  the  following 
grain  imports  and 
war  and  for  the  years  pflevious 


TENCE  OM  DOMES- 
PBODUCTS 

IVisconsln.     Mr. 

tables  show  the 

exparts  during  the 


WHEAT 

Wheat:   United   States 
coiuumption. 


imports   for 
1937-44 


Year 


1937 _ 

iy»« 

1«» 

HMO 

ISMl 

1W2 

11H3  ' 

1»44> 


Quant  ty 


8. 


«3 


Ibt.) 
110 

ll.8<8 


*49. 

•no. 


*ii. 

5:r, 


aiid 


'  Prelinjinsry. 

*  Indudrs  imports  entsred  tnt 
sions"  (title  34,  U.  S.  C,  see.  tf' 
«177— Emerfency  purchaSM  of  \ 
aKMici<*3  of  the  V.  S^.  Oovvmoi^nt. 
vatoed  at  K5348.e06  tn  1943 
vatoed  at  $l48.$02.4!i7  in  1»4I. 
loihcls  ▼a]ue<l  at  $»vU,gM  impor^eU  I 
under  Public  Law  s  211  and  273. 

Source:  Compiled  from  afflcia| statistics  of  the  U.  8. 
I>«partment  of  Commerce. 

KoTX.— Figures  do  not  includ  i 
bond  and  export  or  wheat  unfit  f 


;to: 


19H 
412 
181 
780 
,62« 


Vihie 


$9,660,500 

31. UM 

21.305 

3»,S7« 

730,078 

(WS.9ei 

•  M.  580. 781 

'149,085,540 


at  duty  under  "Provl- 
and  Executive  Urder 
materials  abroad  by 
48.381.473  busb«ls 
100.755.406  bushels 
Also  includes  776.880 
fret  of  duty  in  1944 


heat  for  mlUInt  in 
bumaa  eoosumptlon. 


United   Stateit  exports  of  domestic 
merchandise,  1937-44 


Year 

Quanlity 

Value 

1037 

ButlieU  (eo  lh$.) 
34, 848. 437 
Mi.  yU2.  449 
fvl.-2M.iJa 
14.379.121 
13.  IIIU.  4S'i 
«.fil.\  I« 
ll.MO.fWl 
lU.  (CO*.  382 

(38.711,199 

llflH 

78.U8A,C(ki 

itov 

M.  813,212 

1M() ...... 

Il.aOS.iM 

]MI 

11.  IW,a03 

IMJ 

A.71M.4n 

ji»4;t  1,. 

lA.I<«,aBO 

lt>44  ' 

16,  SOS.  089 

'  rrcliminary. 

Pourcc:  Compiled  from  official  sJotisfics  of  the  V.  S. 
rcpartment  ol  Commerce. 

You  will  note  from  tables  1  and  2 
that  in  1944  we  imported  110,0C0,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  largely  free  of  duty, 
under  Executive  order.  You  will  also 
note  that  the  exports  were  only  lO.OOO.OCO 
bushels. 

These  wheat  imports  represent  about 
one-tenth  of  the  United  States  produc- 
tion of  wheat.  These  wheat  imports 
were  used  largely  for  livestock  feeding  in 
the  United  States. 

The  10.000,000-bushel  wheat  exports 
had  a  25-33  cents  per  bushel  export  sub- 
sidy available  part  of  the  year.  Can  you 
give  any  valid  reason  for  inviting  huge 
imports  of  a  commodity  and  then  turn 
around  and  pay  an  export  subsidy  in 
order  to  continue  a  prewar  wheat  pro- 
gram that  did  not  make  sense  even  in 
peacetime?  In  1944  didn't  the  WFA  pay 
an  export  subsidy  of  $3,000,000  in  order 
to  ship  e.COO.OOO  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
form  of  flour? 

We  imported  more  wheat  in  1934. 1935, 
and  1936  than  we  exported  although  the 
planners  were  paying  the  American 
wheat  farmers  to  not  produce  wheat  dur- 
ing that  period. 

OATS 

Oats:  United  States  imports  for  consumption 
and  exports  of  domestic  merchandise, 
1937-44 


\ctii 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  for  oonmmption 

law 

BuAfl  (St  Ihi.) 

57,797 

\316 

4.29aro4 

12.1.^1.  £42 

fi.  021. 024 

9.  2«.  fA9 

»  76.  73S,  fi20 

>80. 12&I91 

{34,403 

1938 

3,a)s 

ia39 

I.  HX\  !M 

194«> 

4.4M.  380 

1041 

2.251.019 

ma „ 

1943  1 

3,934,684 
'39,761.946 

1944  » 

•  50,  261,  977 

Exports  of 
merch 

domestic 
andi.^e 

nv _.. 

isas 

Bitttfl  {St  lb$.) 
«,  727.  567 
8,516,661 

2aai42 

186^430 
.^29. 957 
415,  .^37 
120.857 
291,608 

2, 726^006 
107  006 

1939 

1940 

130,773 

1941 

323.810 

1942 

311  802 

1943'        

128. 6M 

1944  « 

294.918 

'  Preliminary. 

'  Includes  imports  entered  free  of  duty  under  "Prorl- 
rions"  (title  34.  U.  S.  C.  sec.  M*).  and  Executive  Order 
91. ,— Emereency  purchases  of  war  material  abroad  by 
apencies  of  the  1 .  8.  Ooremment,  4.814,874  bushels 
valueii  at  $3,M).i33  In  1944  and  imports  entered  free  of 
duty  under  Public  Laws  21 1  and  272.  as  fbllowR:  300,833 
bushels  valued  at  $153,797  in  1943  and  43,339,305  bushels 
valued  at  134315,373  In  1944.  A  L«p  includes  5..'»l  bushels 
valued  at  $4JW  In  1943  imi>orted  free  of  duty  Hoc 
emergcDcies. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  tb«  U.  S. 
Departmtnt  of  Commerce. 
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The  1944  imports  of  80.000,000  bushels 
Is  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional oat  production  of  around  1.000,- 
000,000  bushels  per  year. 

BAXLCT 

Barley:  United  States  imports  for  eonsump- 
tion  and  exports  of  Aomestio  merchandise, 
1937-44 


Year 

Qaantity 

Value 

Imports  for  ooa^umptlon 

1957 

1988 

Butkdt  H8  Urn.) 

10,384.108 

12^781 

776.499 

1,408.173 

C3S7,400 

«  44. 607,476 
*  42^300,  548 

•o.scs.s.w 

7a  773 

IMO 

S34.037 

]0«0 

671, 840 

IMl 

830,090 

1942      

4.376,4W 

194X1 

*31. 366,343 

1M4' 

•38, 993,563 

disc 

tm. 

MB. 

Butheli  (48  Ibl.) 

11.473,002 

16,  129.  €«4 

6,4ia028 

1,402,.«.7 

1,217,510 

627,  133 

406.750 

a0«,3S7 

18.  467. 453 
9, 13h.  Ill 

im 

8,344.913 

1040 

1941 

10(2 

loai „ 

1M41   

8411.312 
931,606 
808,773 
7X4,917 
401,888 

'  Preliminarv. 

•  Indudc-s  imports  entered  free  of  duty  tinder  "Pro- 
vi.<!iotJs"  (iitle  34,  C.  8.  C,  sec.  5t*>  and  Kxeculive  Order 
B177 — Emereency  purchases  of  war  matiriaU  abroad  by 
■CHBdeK  of  the  Inited  States  (lovcrniucnt,  1,700.578 
biMbels  valued  at  $87x.261  in  1944  and  imports  entered 
Int  of  dutv  under  Public  I.aws  211  and  272  as  follow!*: 
13,5.11  busijrU  vftiue<l  at  $14,007  in  1943  and  4,770,7t)6 
bushels  valued  at  $4,662  086  in  1944. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statisties  of  tbe  U.  S. 
D^wrtment  of  Conunerce. 

The  42,000,000-bushel  barley  import  is 
over  15  percent  of  the  United  States 
barley  production  of  288,000,000  bushels 
produced  in  1944. 

RTS 

Eye:  United  States  imports  for  consumption 
and  exports  of  domestic  merchandise, 
1938-44 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

Imports  for  constunption 

1938 

ButktU  {6C  Ibt.) 

2 

23 

.W.633 

•,8r,5.730 

407.797 

2.071.115 

«  10,  848,  131 

$3 

1830 

IMO. 

35 
4Za)4 

1941 

4,863.569 

1942 

274,407 

1943  " 

1044 >     

l,50aW2 
'  10, 957, 890 

£xi)orts  of  domestic 
mercbandisu 

1938 

IS30 

1,347,315 
86,496 
889.918 
12,  743 
10.  7t'>2 
78.238 
46.808 

$2,298,603 

70.578 

1940. 

833.797 

1941 

14.270 

1943. 

34.872 

1943  • 

1941 1       

13.S.807 
76.830 

'  Preliminary. 

'  Incliides  .^26,284  bushels  valued  at  $515,708  tmporte<l 
free  for  supplies  of  certain  veeaela.  and  5,166.812  bushels 
valued  at  i5,319,202  imparted  free  ander  Public  Law  211. 

Source:  Compile*!  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  8. 
Lepartmcnl  o(  Commerce. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  of  the  acre- 
age of  rye  planted  and  the  acreage  har- 
vested, since  much  of  this  crop  is  pas- 
tured.   In  1942  the  United  States  pro- 


duction was  67,000,000  bushels  and  the 
1943  production  was  only  30,000,000 
bushels. 

About  one-half  the  planted  acreage  is 
plowed  under  or  pastured.  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska  pro- 
duce about  one-half  the  rye  of  the 
Nation. 

ruaaxxo 

The  Importation  of  10,000.000  bushels 
Is  a  rather  high  percentage  of  the  80,- 
000.000-bushel  United  States  production 
of  this  crop. 

Flaxseed:  United  States  imports  for 
consumptiop,   1937-44 


Speech  of  Hon.  Serfio  0$meSa,  Prc$i(!ect 
of  Uie  Pkilippinet 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

1837 

1038 _. 

98,032.000 
15, 364, 'JOO 
10^038,000 
11. 08,000 
«,  131, 000 
13,691,000 
'10.624.000 
•10,897.000 

$35,307,000 
19, 872, 000 

1930 

18,  434.  OOO 

1940 

1941 

1942 

19451 

1944* 

14.121.000 

15.712,000 

17.  79a  000 

'23.158,000 

•31.3,^1,000 

'  Preliminary. 

•  Includes  imports  entered  free  of  duty  nnder  "Provi- 
sions" (title  34,  U.  8.  C,  sec.  566)  and  Executive  Order 
9177— Emerpency  purchase*  of  wur  material  abroad  by 
asencics  of  U»e  Lnite«l  States  Oovemment.  3,848,424 
bushels  valued  at  $0,547,816  in  IM^i  and  3U(>,189  buaheLo 
valuiid  at  $46.^,07l  in  1044.  Also  includes  5.566,427 
bushels  vahie<l  at  $16,283,732  imported  free  of  duty  in 
1944  nnder  Public  Laws  21 1  an<l  272. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  tbe  U.  8. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

While  flax  is  imported  to  secure  lin- 
seed oil  the  oil  meal  or  flaxseed  meal  is  a 
valuable  byproduct.  The  United  States 
and  Argentina  are  the  two  largest  flax- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  1930-40  United  States  production 
was  very  small,  aversiging  10.000,000  to 
12,000.000  bushels  a  year.  The  1941 
United  States  production  was  32.000,000 
bushels,  and  the  1943  production  was  53,- 
000,000  bushels. 

While  the  1944  import  was  about  as 
large  as  the  1935-40  production,  these 
same  1944  imports  were  only  20  percent 
of  the  1943  flax  production  in  the  United 
States. 

While  there  were  over  9,000,000  bush- 
els of  corn  imported  in  1944  there  were 
also  exports  of  com  meal  and  other  com 
products.  This  crop  did  not  show  much 
difference  so  far  as  imports  and  exports 
were  concerned. 

You  will  note  that  very  little  rye,  oats, 
wheat,  or  barley  were  exported  during 
the  war.  This  could  be  expected  as  the 
animal  products  derived  from  feeding 
these  grains  were  being  produced  and  ex- 
ported in  large  volume. 

When  feed  grain  imports  amount  to  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  bushels  as  in  1944,  we 
must  realize  the  influence  that  this  huge 
amoimt  of  feed  grain  really  had  on  the 
United  States  production  of  eggs,  pork, 
milk,  and  other  animal  products.  How 
many  pwunds  of  pork  were  or  could  be 
produced  from  250,000.000  bushels  of 
feeds  imported?  How  many  pounds  of 
milk,  poultry,  eggs,  or  beef  could  be  or 
were  produced  by  these  feed  imports? 
The  ever-normal  granary  might  have 
furnished  feeds  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  Imported  feeds  have  played  a 
rather  important  part  in  the  1943-44 
production  of  the  animal  products. 
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B16IO&NT  COUMiaStONSt  rmOM  THE  riiiup- 

riNB  ULAMaa 
IN  THE  H0178S  OP  RBFRMSNTATIVk.*^ 

Tuesday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
Congress  to  Convene  in  a  liberated 
country  during  this^^ar  is  that  of  the 
Phlhppines.  President  Sergio  Osmcfta 
called  a  special  session  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Philippines  on  Juno  9. 1945.  Under 
unanimous  con.se nt  of  the  House  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  therein  the 
address  of  President  Osmefia  on  that  his- 
toric occasion: 

Gentlemen  ot  the  congreaa,  today,  a  mo- 
ment of  great  historic  aigniflcance,  tbe  voice 
of  our  people,  muted  throughout  the  long 
dreary  night  of  enemy  enslavement,  la  to  be 
heard  again  In  the  halls  of  thla  congress, 
through  their  duly  elected  repreaentatlvea. 

It  has  been  a  long  lapse  of  time  since  that 
day  In  November  1841,  when  you  were  elected, 
to  this  day  when  you  gather  In  your  first 
session.  We  can  hardly  recognize  our  coun- 
try after  the  cataclysm  that  has  engulfed  It. 
The  war  has  left  lU  Uvld  scars  everywhere— 
on  our  buildings  as  well  as  on  men's  souls. 
Probably  nothing  can  more  starkly  summa- 
rize our  present  plight  than  the  fact  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
government  have  to  meet  today  In  a  bor- 
rowed house  because  our  legislative  building 
la  a  heap  of  rubble  and  aah^s — mute  wltneM 
to  the  savage  desperation  of  the  beaten 
enemy. 

The  tragedy  that  has  afUlcted  our  nation 
has  lacerated  our  hearts.  We  all  miss  today 
many  dear  and  famUiar  faces  that  are  no 
more.  But  perhaps  no  sorrow  has  touched 
xit  more  deeply  than  the  passing  of  otir  be- 
loved leader.  Manuel  L.  Quezon.  I  know, 
however,  that  you  feel,  as  I  do.  that  hla  Im- 
mortal spirit  abides  with  us  In  this  hour  of 
trial  and  crisis,  encouraging  vis  to  proceed 
with  the  arduous  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  Thla 
great  man.  who  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
his  country,  died  as  he  would  have  wanted 
to  die — in  line  of  duty.  Soon  his  mortal 
remalrw,  kept  at  the  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery at  Virginia,  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
Philippines  and  we  shall  all  have  the  oppor- 
ttinlty  of  rendering  him  our  last  homage  of 
admiration  and  affection.  We  shall  erect 
him  a  monument  so  that  we  and  our  gener- 
ations yet  unborn  may  keep  his  memoiy 
enshrined  in  our  hearts. 

The  Phllippmes  is  the  one  territory  under 
the  American  flag  which  has  suffered  the 
most  at  the  Invader's  hands.  Not  only  are 
Its  war  casualties  the  highest  In  proporUon 
to  population,  not  only  have  Its  cities  and 
towns  been  destroyed  and  looted.  Its  country- 
sMe  and  farms  laid  waste,  and  its  whole  eco- 
nomic structure  ruined,  but  Its  people  have 
undergone  more  physical  pain  and  mental 
anguish  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Btates.  As  early  as  December  8.  1941.  a  few 
hours  after  her  felon  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Japan  sent  bombers  and  task  forces  to  the 
Philippines.  Unavoidably  turned  Into  a 
battlefield,  our  country  suffered  heavily  In 
men  and  property,  especially  In  Bataan. 
where  the  Plllplno-Amertcan  Army  battled 
the  Japanese  forces  for  four  long  months. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  etMmy  oocupa- 
tlon,  cruel  and  humiliating.  No  sooner  hsd 
the  fighting  In  Bataan  ended  than  the  enemy 
began  the  systematic  looting  of  our  country. 
There  was  no  limit  to  what  he  could  requi- 
sition with  his  wortlklets  mcuey.    E>ea  oar 
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barest  nece«8lti««  wert  commandeered.  And 
when  we  tried  to  stand  by  our  rights,  fftrce. 
ruthless  force,  immediately  Intervened. 
With  or  without  cause,  people  by  the  scores 
%en  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  and  con- 
centration camps — some  to  be  tortured,  oth- 
ers to  be  executed.  As  time  went  on.  we 
became  mar«  bnpoverlshed.  while  the  enemy 
became  still  more  cruel  and  arrogant.  Alter 
undergoing  3  years  of  enemy  domination,  no 
people  «M  a  more  pitiful  sight  than  the 
m^itnos — lean,  ragged,  and  famished. 

I  wt^  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  extreme 
suffering  of  the  Filipinos  end  the  widespread 
destruction  wrought  on  our  country  has  been 
due.  In  a  large  measure,  to  their  unwavering 
loyalty  to  the  United  States.  No  people.  I 
believe,  has  giren  so  much  proof  of  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  the  mother  country  as  the 
Filipinos. 

When  Japan  Invaded  the  Phllipplnf«.  the 
American  flag  was  here.  Even  without  that 
Sag.  Japan  would  probably  have  launched 
her  attack.  But  as  long  as  the  Philippines 
remained  under  American  sovereignty,  the 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  the  Islands 
lay  with  the  United  States.  For  forty-odd 
years,  in  our  continuous  preparation  for  self- 
government,  we  exercised  Jurisdiction  over 
Aiatters  of  education,  public  worlts,  sanita- 
^on,  and  other  functions  *of  public  admin- 
istration, but  never  over  our  national  de- 
fense. This  function  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  as  the  sovereign  power. 
It  is  true  that  as  soon  us  the  Commonwealth 
was  established,  we  started  glvlnc;  our  citi- 
MBS  military  training  and  building  up  a 
modest  army,  but  these  steps  were  in  prepa- 
ration, not  for  war,  but  for  the  fulfillment 
of  our  peaceful  duties  as  an  independent 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  the  Filipino 
people  rallied  to  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  paying  no  heed  to  the  cost  and 
consequences.  .The  sad  moment  came  when 
It  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  battle  was 
loet.  since  a  relief  furce  could  not  be  sent  to 
the  Philippines.  But  far  from  wavering,  the 
Filipino  soldier,  side  by  side  with  his  Ameri- 
can comrade,  fought  on  harder  than  ever 
until  he  was  overwhelmed  by  superior  num- 
bers. 

Unwilling  to  bow  to  the  enemy,  the  Fili- 
pino people  valiantly  took  up  the  struggle 
with  all  the  strength  they  could  muster. 
Patriotic  groups  soon  sprang  up  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  archipelago. 
At  first  eluding  the  enemy,  the  guerrillas  took 
tu  the  mountains,  but  with  the  active  support 
of  the  civilian  population  they  quickly  grew 
in  number  and  itrength  to  bect^ne  a  virtual 
challenge  to  the  enemy.  The  story  of  the 
■UtrrlUeroe  and  of  the  civilian  patrlou  who 
Mteed  them,  U  an  epio  of  herotaro,  loytlty. 
KTM  sacrifice,  As  tar  as  pi«alble  they  should 
be  liven  recognition.  Rectigntaed  guerrilla 
\inits  have  alreMiy  been  liKHtrporwtfd  Into 
11)0  iMiiiippin*  Army. 

Aa  I  alglMI  Uk  Uyi««  Ul  [^l«ltU\|  the  fMer* 
M<iu  we  ilMHiHI  Ml  k*  farMthit  .<r  nM>  l.wai 
«nviiian«ii|ioil«f»Mllx'  n 

MetU,   UnHMm  MMHil  y\\f*f « 

llMM  VlMt  AlIlM  MAMMI  «l  IM  « .0    ««i» 

«l»  iMiimK  ii  iiMit  Mtn  m  ph 

■Mill  MM  MIMMI  !•  \Um  kU  )M«alMe  Mhi 
•M  ftMhwl,  T««y  ihouM.  m  <k  veiieral 
ttHMlpl«>  IM  ref«lle<l  m  mm\  m  \h9\t  servifea 
ilMMM  to  ANMIt  mtf  lit  UNMI  \i*m^m 

■iMuM  iiMi|r  ^  tvptimtfi  iMr  wiviiH*  m 

•erve     Tt\i»  r  '       ippUea  a«  well  to  e)t«le<l 

prtttin.M*i  ni'.i  p  MMiiMp*!  om^iaie  who  were 
•IMK''  ■'  ~  {   \  >4>v  thvis  Rlvinit 

#tte  (  '  •  '*>'ii<: (.n  i.>  iii^  »ui  o(  the  people 
a*  eM'i. ■•>•>•, 1  at  the  polls. 

r  I  1  yaity  to  America  U  Ml  Ineon* 
U        ..    i.Kt.    It  u   the   more  teouurlubl* 


when  we  coiuider  that  ri  ;ht  from  the  start 
of  the  war  the  Filipinos  ^  tete  subjected  to  a 
terrific  barrage  of  anti-An  erican  propaganda. 
Claiming  invincibility  and  professing  a  broth- 
erly spirit  toward  the  Phi  ipplnes.  Japan  de- 
clared that  she  had  com*  to  our  country  to 
free  us  from  the  America  i  yoke,  and  offered 
us  a  place  of  honor  in  hei  much-vaunted  cc- 
prosperlty  sphere.  But  v  e  contrasted  these 
soothing  words  with  the  actual,  liberal  and 
generous  record  of  Amerlc  i.  Against  the  ob- 
viously empty  promises  of  Tojo  was  the 
solemn  pledge  of  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
Filipinos  that  "their  fre<dom  would  be  re- 
deemed and  their  mdepe  ndence  established 
and  protected."  This  pledge  was  later  en- 
largcKl  to  include  the  pron  Ise  that  the  Philip- 
pines would  be  assisted  1  i  the  full  renair  of 
the  ravages  caused  fly  the  war. 

It  was  in  quest  of  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  of  President  Re  osevelt  that  Presi- 
dent Quezon  and  his  ca  3lnet  accepted  his 
invitation  to  transfer  t  le  Commonwealth 
government  to  Washingto  i.  In  the  course  of 
this  session.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  report 
to  you  the  activities  of  )ur  government  in 
the  United  States.  In  t  lis  message  I  pro- 
phase to  discuss  only  the  sa  lient  phases  of  that 
labor. 

When  we  reached  the  Jnlted  States,  this 
country  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  the 
problems  of  her  mighty  xar  effort,  and  her 
attention  was  concentrat(d  on  the  European 
front.  She  was  straining  all  her  means  and 
resources  toward  the  fulfl  llment  of  her  reso- 
lution to  crtish  Nazi  Ger  nany  first.  It  was 
then  extremely  difficult  \o  divert  American 
attention  to  the  Pacific,  but  determined  to 
present  our  cause  before  the  American  peo- 
ple. President  Quezon  held  conferences  with 
President  Roosevelt  and  £  ppeared  before  the 
Senate  and  House  of  R  spresentatlves.  In 
spite  of  the  delicate  statu  of  his  health,  he 
worked  ceaselessly  durim :  the  first  year  of 
his  stay  in  Washington,  d  liverlng  Important 
speeches  and  repeatedly  1:  roadcasting  to  the 
Philippines  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  faith 
of  his  people.  In  active  si  pport  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  members  of  his  Cabinet  also  made 
speeches  throughout  the  Jnlted  States,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  p  fople  of  America  to 
the  loyal  stand  of  the  Filipinos  and  urging 
prompt  efforts  for  their  eirly  redemption. 

The  United  States  hw  kept  her  pledge. 
The  Philippines  is  now  lib  jrated.  This  ardu- 
ous campaign  of  8  mor  ths.  beginning  at 
Lcyte  Gulf,  has  ended  wit  i  the  current  final 
phase  of  mopping  up  in  M  ndanao  and  north- 
ern Ltuon.  Only  the  mcuntaln  corridor  of 
Cagaynn  Valley,  a  trap  fium  which  there  ii 
no  eacape.  remains  undei  Japanese  occupa< 
lion. 

Yet.  In  the  flush  of  vie  :ory,  we  are  apt  to 
teke  for  granted  the  i  monumental  eRori 
which  the  United  States  las  had  to  exert  to 
liberate  us.  Into  the  Dot  ihwett  Paoinc  Ki'e» 
Uke  Jlkpeneae  Oeneral  hia  I  had  povired  a  tre« 
NMMMlOUs    ainotuit    ot    ti  >op«,    pl«i\e«,    Ni\d 
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Army.  With  relatively  low  losses  to  our- 
selves, we  have  before  us  another  example 
of  the  brilliant  strategy  of  that  genial  mili- 
tary leader.  General  of  the  Army  £)ouglas 
MacArthur. 

The  strategic  effect  of  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippines  has  been  to  set  the  stage  for 
ultimate  Japanese  defeat  at  home  and  la 
the  south,  two  areas  now  severed  from  each 
other.  Filipinos  have  done  their  part  in  this 
work  by  giving  lavishly  of  their  men  and 
resources  to  the  United  States.  But  the 
fight  IS  not  yet  over,  and  so  I  have  offered 
to  General  MacArthur  one  division  of  Fili- 
pino troops,  under  Filipino  officers,  for  the 
final  assault  on  Japan.  Words  alone  cannot 
express  our  gratitude  to  the  United  States 
for  all  it  has  done  for  us.  and  I  take  ths 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  offer  made  by 
President  Quezon  in  1941  to  the  people  cf 
America — that  the  men  and  resources  of  the 
Philippines  are  unconditionally  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States. 

While  our  Government  In  Washington  d:d 
Its  utmost  to  present  before  the  American 
people  the  political  aspect  of  the  struggle  In 
the  Philippines,  it  did  not  neglect  the  eco- 
nomic phase,  fully  aware  that  the  war  wculd 
produce  serious  dislocations  in  the  economic 
life  of  our  country.  President  Quezon 
Initiated  personally  the  negotiations  with  tha 
Federal  Government  to  obtain  the  necessary 
economic  assistance  after  the  war.  He  did 
not  stop  negotiating  directly  with  that  Gov- 
ernment until,  because  of  his  health,  he  had 
to  retire  temporarily  from  active  labor.  To 
proceed  with  the  work  already  commenced, 
he  created  a  postwar  planning  board.  This 
board  held  sessions  continuously,  and  com- 
pleted its  preliminary  work.  This  served  es 
the  basis  for  a  program  which  was  finally  sub- 
mitted by  the  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment on  the  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission presided  over  by  Senator  Ttdincs. 
I  am  presenting  to  you  with  this  message 
the  reports  which  have  been  submitted  to 
me  by  the  Filipino  group  of  this  Commission. 
Upon  their  examination  you  will  find  that 
the  program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as 
prepared  by  our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton, is  very  comprehensive.  I  wish  on  this 
occasion  to  praise  the  work  done  by  our 
group.  Our  men  there  accomplished  a  diffl- 
cult  task  within  very  limited  meaixs.  Now 
that  there  Is  available  to  me  a  wealth  cf 
human  material.  It  Is  my  pu.pose  to  appoint 
to  this  Commission  new  representatives, 
among  whom  will  be  members  of  tbls  Con< 
gress. 

When  I  assumed  office  ns  President  of  the 
Philippines,  I  considered  It  my  duty  to  exert 
every  poeelble  effort  to  obtain  the  active  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  In  our  pnihlems.  But  when  I  waa 
prepared  t  -r  with  Preaident  RooseveU 

on  his  ret  •  m  Quvb«o  Uni  October,  I 

received  en  tirgenl  requeel  from  Qeneral 
MacArthtir  to  Join  him  end  the  forces  of  lib* 
eratum  ihet  were  poisMl  to  Utvad*  the  Pltilip« 
plitM,  Becevute  uf  ihU  urtenl  rei|ue«t,  1 
was  eMe  to  heve  tMtly  m  shorl  eoitfereitee  with 
rf«M«Ml  MMMnli,  But  I  pr<tnti*r«l  him  ihei 
I  iNMiHI  reltiiti  VI  ihe  vittteK  »>i*«im  m«  itHiH 
M  puMltMe  t(t  mmtlittie  our  tHmveieetltmi^ 

After  lite  reeateMi«h<> ->">  <r  tite  OlMitiitM* 
veelth  (tttt^nnfteitl  u  I  reltiritetl  Vt 

the  Mww^s  «late«  Pi^ugMUlkitMntl  Mttp 
then  tmt  u(  WealtiitAlti  iBi,  M  IM  tUtM' 

>n4  PMtltim  Ntyefit  itt  virttent  \\h4  <it  i\i)i» 
t.uiUMf  It  »  phyeifel  eneminethm,  I  tmtt  ttt 
JeelMAeille,  Pie,  Kverythmg  was  In  re«Hi> 
MM  Hi  m$  hiteplUh#Ail«Mt  there  when  t  re> 
mvMI  tMMllM'  toWvnm  frt^m  Cleiteml  Mef> 
Arthur  UiRiits  \\\\\  him  in  Lueon  im* 

mediately.  Hr.., ..,..«  Linseyen  on  the  vrrv 
day  t  was  expected,  t  rejoined  Oencral  Mn(  • 
Arthur  In  his  heedquarurt  end  wiUk  him  I 
enteied  MauiU, 
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Upon  resuming  my  functions  In  this  capi- 
tal, I  endeavored  to  convene  the  Congress, 
but  due  to  the  military  situation,  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  so.  I  then  decided  to 
return  to  the  United  States  to  renew  my 
conference  with  President  Roosevelt.  We 
met  on  April  5  and  reached  an  agreement 
on  some  of  our  basic  problems.  We  further 
agreed  to  meet  again  In  Washington.  Un- 
fortunately, the  President  died  on  the  12th. 

Shocked  by  the  sad  news,  I  hastened  to 
express  to  his  successor  the  most  profound 
condolences  of  the  Filipino  people.  I  fiew  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  funeral  services. 
In  the  passing  of  President  Roosevelt  we. 
with  the  entire  world,  have  suffered  an  ir- 
reparable loss.  I  recommend  the  erection, 
by  public  subscription,  of  a  national  library 
to  be  named  "Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Library"  as  a  lasting  tribute  to  him  who  was 
a  true  friend  of  the  Filipinos  and  a  great 
cliamplon  of  human  rights  and  liberties. 

President  Roosevelt  had  suggested  that  our 
next  meeting  be  at  the  White  House  on 
April  19.  On  that  date  President  Truman 
received  me  and  we  conferred  In  the  presence 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
the  Interior.  This  was  followed  by  another 
conference  the  next  week  in  which  President 
Truman  accepted  as  his  own  President  Roose- 
velt's commitments  with  respect  to  the 
Philippines  and  decided,  with  my  concur- 
rence, to  send  Senator  Tydings,  of  Maryland, 
as  his  special  envoy  to  the  Philippines. 

The  object  of  the  Tydings  mission  was  not 
to  collect  data  here,  since  all  the  necessary 
statistical  and  other  Information  were  al- 
ready available  to  Senator  Tydings  before  he 
left  Washington.  The  mission  desired,  firstly, 
to  obtain  a  personal  impression  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  war  had  left  us.  and 
secondly,  to  contact  personally  the  officials 
of  the  Philippine  Government,  the  military 
command,  and  other  interested  parties,  with 
a  view  to  coordinating  their  suggestions  and 
fitting  them  Into  the  rehabilitation  plans 
already  under  consideration.  Deeply  moved 
by  what  he  saw  in  Manila,  Senator  Tydings 
decided  to  return  Immediately  to  Washington 
to  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Indicative  of  the  symp:ithy.  zeal,  and 
Industry  of  the  Tydings  mission  is  the  four- 
point  piogrnm  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Philippines  which  it  has  publicly  announced. 
I  am  confident  that  action  on  this  and  other 
programs  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

First  and  foremost  In  our  minds  as  Fili- 
pinos Is  the  question  of  our  political  future. 
In  this  matter  no  greater  and  nobler  mes- 
Mge  has  been  given  to  the  riliplno  people 
than  that  of  President  Roosevelt  when,  on 
August  13,  194S,  relteretlt^  hU  previous 
promise  on  Independence  matle  on  Decem- 
ber SH,  1041,  he  expressed  himself  In  ths 
follow ihi  words: 

"On  D»oember  M,  1041,  a  WMks  after  the 
Mmtee  of  tlte  Jupeneee  leunthetl  their  at- 
teck  uu  PhllipiMne  eoU,  I  nnt  ?•  prociKm»thm 
to  yuu,  the  lAllent  people  of  tite  Philippines, 

"1  kiiu  them 

**'!  live  tn  the  pMpte  of  tl>e  fhlllppln»a 
MHWBtH  p)f«t«e  that  their  tieethtm  will  he 
fftnitlii  MM  tht^u  ihileiientle  n^e  MUhhsheA 
litt«  pr«lMtf(l<  The  enilre  NtiMNH  In  WMt 
«tt«t  mi^terult  f4  the  M\k\m  ium  MaM 
^hn«(t  thet  (Mettirtv 

"  >W»  iheU  IkMp  Ihte  \^m\\\*»  Jtwt  ei  we 
hiVt  hMI  ev^ff  pHWlM  whit'h  hwmw^  \\** 

H  the  Pllipmn  \<'¥u\\\*:  ' 

l^ti„.    .,.,  M>i«  u,n»ati\e  nf  Pie«Htn\t 
m,  •  t«»  ititem  f«»niire«. 

MonM  »«Hv*M.'M  tor  tnr--  pletltee,  It  Pre»l» 
drill  Queeim  did  iiothii^g  httt  ihm  tn  hl«  po> 
litiortl  cereer-Hnnfl  hi«  poiuwel  record  cttn 
hftitily  IM  •urpenetf-'lt  alone  would  entitle 
him  to  the  rtctnal  urallttid*  nl  hiR  pwiplp. 
Benate  Joint  Resolution  No.  01,  which  Presi- 
dent QvieRnn  and  I  asked  for  and  accepted,  in 
the  culmination  of  our  Joint   con|res8loi»al 
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efforts.  This  legislation  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  advance  the  date 
of  independence  provided  In  the  Independ- 
ence law.  It  also  provides,  through  the 
maintenance  by  the  United  States  of  bases 
in  the  Philippines,  "for  full  security  for  the 
Philippines,  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the 
islands  and  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
future  maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Pacific." 
So  that  the  Import  of  this  new  legislation, 
and  the  responsibility  which  we  Filipinos 
have  assumed  thereby,  may  be  better  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  that  we  review  past 
events  even  if  we  have  to  walk  again  on  well- 
troclden  paths. 

National  independence  was  the  goal  which 
our  revolutionaries  of  1892  and  1896  eet  for 
themselves.  When  the  fortunes  of  war  were 
adverse  to  our  arms  and  American  sover- 
eignty was  established  in  1808,  individual 
liberties  were  recognized,  among  them  the 
right  of  free  assembly.  Under  the  protection 
of  this  freedom,  two  political  groups  came 
Into  existence — the  Federalistas,  who  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Philippines  to  the  United  States  so  as  to  con- 
stitute in  due  time  a  State  of  the  Union;  and 
the  Nacionalistas,  who  advocated  the  Ideal  of 
Independence  which  the  Filipino  revolution- 
aries had  proclaimed  but  were  not  able  to 
achieve  in  war. 

This  aspiration  to  be  free,  nurtured  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace,  was  received  with  sym- 
pathy in  the  United  States.  Tlie  legitimacy 
of  this  aspiration  was  recognized  by  Dr.  Jacob 
C.  Schurman,  president  of  the  first  American 
commission  sent  by  President  McKinley  to 
the  Philippines,  In  these  memorable  words: 
'"The  watchword  of  progress,  the  key  to  the 
future  of  the  political  development  of  the 
archipelago,  is  neither  colonialism  nor  fed- 
eralism, but  nationalism.  The  destiny  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  not  to  be  a  State  or  Ter- 
ritory in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  a 
daughter  republic  of  ours — a  new  birth  of 
liberty  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  which 
shall  animate  and  energize  those  lovely 
Islands  of  the  tropical  seas,  and,  rearing  its 
head  aloft,  stand  as  a  monument  of  progress 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  the  oppressed 
and  benighted  millions  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent." 

On  their  part,  the  Filipino  people,  who 
had  elected  a  majority  of  Natlonalistas  to 
the  first  Philippine  Assembly,  which  met  In 
1907.  repeatedly  reiterated  their  confidence  In 
them  In  successive  elections,  until  the  Con- 
gress approved  in  1034  the  Tydtngs-McDuffle 
Act  creating  the  present  Commonwealth. 
This  law  was  accepted,  first  by  the  legislature 
nnd  then  directly  by  the  people,  thus  bind- 
ing America  and  the  Phlllpptnea  to  a  virtual 
covenant  by  which  the  United  States  for- 
mally committed  lUelf  to  wlthdrnw  Ha  sov- 
ereignty from  the  Philippines  and  proclaim 
our  independence  un  July  4,  1U4(I,  The  10- 
veer  translilOA  pMM  1VM  AM  eetablithed 
to  Helny  the  proclMMgltMt  Of  tittlependence, 
hut  only  to  prepeie  the  Philippines  eae« 
quetely  tvt  Dte  reipouMUiUUee  ut  itetloit* 
hiiotl, 

We  vtrt  well  *inMi«  m  fur  pwpuHilKM 
fur  iit««f*tt«eitf«  n^m  m  mm»  ^  •^ 

S\\t  «n  unjust  aiigvr»*i»>i>  '  •  'n«t>  Itil 
»i^  nuliiaiv  mvni»eH»t»«  ■  -*  MttttA* 
I  afreviett  Ihe  inilewytttyi  ■!•« 
■rent  xHw.i  u|Hm  ttetweeM  iht  witllMi  ilMil 
entt  the  Phlllphtttet,  WhiH  PmlflWlRMit' 
veit  Mtvtui^ht  »Nili»»vt  t^t  the  CNvtm* 
ntent  e(  Utt  OMMM»f>«etih  «».tl  >»»•  HWltel 
t.i  »\rti Urtle  t«  Um  Vnued  n<«tM,  he  iM  m\ 
«i.<  .,<  »»i«ifly  lo  prM«»»\e  the  c«'»ii»titutiMnet 
|.  of  the  Phlliphiue  Oov*  t 

M-n  iM  t«utue  the  teeliMtlon,  lb  ».u.  i.a..,  A 
the  pioffram  of  indepettienee. 

With  this  ftmdnmental  Itlee  In  mind,  the 
United  States  look  the  Initiative  of  consider- 
Ing  the  PhllippUiM  as  poeseseinR  all  of  the 
Attributes  of  complete  end  reepecled  nallou- 


hood.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more  authorita- 
tive statement  concerning  the  status  of  our 
Government  In  Washington  than  that  which 
President  Roosevelt  himself  made  in  bis 
broadcast  to  the  Philippines  on  August  13 
1943: 

"The  Philippine  Government  Is  a  signa- 
tory of  the  declaration  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, along  with  31  other  nations.  Presi- 
dent Quezon  and  Vice  President  Osmei'ia  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Pacific  War  Coun- 
cil, where  the  war  in  the  Pacific  Is  charted 
and  planned.  Yotir  government  has  partici- 
pated fully  and  equally  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Food  and  Agrlcultuie. 
and  a  Philippine  representative  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Interim  Commission  created  by 
that  Conference.  And,  of  cotxrse,  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  will  have  Its  rightful 
place  In  the  conference  which  will  follow 
the  defeat  of  Japan." 

In  confirmation  of  this  statvis  we  are  now 
participating,  among  the  free  and  indep>end- 
ent  nations  of  the  world,  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation now  taking  placo  in  San  Francisco. 
This  war,  which  has  ravaged  the  world 
and  which  is  yet  to  be  won  in  the  Paciflc,  has 
brought  to  the  Philippines  a  permanent 
blessing.  I  refer  to  the  fundamental  charg? 
In  America's  policy  with  regard  to  the  out- 
side world,  namely,  her  abandonment  of  the 
attitude  of  isolation  and  her  frank  acknowl- 
edgment of  her  duty,  ns  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth,  to  preserve  for 
all  mankind  liberty.  Justice,  peace,  and 
security. 

In  conformity  with  this  new,  well-deserved 
Ideology.  Congress  approved  In  1943  Joint 
Resoultlons  03  and  94  which  provide,  among 
other  things,  for  the  permanent  security  of 
the  Philippines.  America  will  not  only  ac- 
knowledge our  Independence  es  soon  as  It  is 
possible  after  the  Japanese  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  our  soil  but  will  provide,  besides, 
protection  for  that  Independence. 

When  the  Philippine  Assembly  in  1907  for- 
mulated the  first  official  petition  of  the  Fili- 
pino people  that  it  be  granted  Independence, 
It  did  so  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  new  status  would  Impose  on  us 
with  respect  to  our  security.    The  Jones  law 
of  1916  offered  us  Independence  as  soon  as 
we  had  organized  a  stable  government,  and 
we  accepted  It  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  law  did  not  contain  any  promise  giving  us 
the  protection  of  America  after  the  atuin- 
ment  of  our  political  freedom.    In  10S4  the 
Filipino  people  had  occasion  In  e  plebiscite 
to  accept  or  reject  an  Independence  law  with- 
out   adequate    Amerlcim    guaranty    lor    lU 
maintenance.     The  people  accepted  the  of- 
fer   by    an   overwhelming    majojliy.     With 
America  now  offering  us  proteotlon 
Hssures  the  pormenency  uf  uur  lnde| 
it  would  be  mconceiveble  for  any  Plllplno 
tu  VMClllete. 

The  program  of  ln<ipiMlllOi.  inltletly 
written  with  ti  <i  of  IlM  H***         ">l 

martvrs  of  our  '  Witlfit  kK>k  •>• 

.1  the  ttret  Pnilipjune  AaMM«i)»ty  Ut 
i,A.,,  «ikUh  eiHjt»ire«t  »..n.uiiiuv  tlMTttwl* 
(«ut  the  hu\g  |»eritH(  >  MMNNM 

.    ■•  '  ■■   ■  Ming   ...  ■-'»i»|  tt 

t    .  Ill  Ni«U  '  't«Mtl 

#9ikitiifly  I 

fltMl  «»l  \M  Wk«  e»i»  temp«W«|  lit 

A  IIM  dMN  ft  tviii  •»  "ijw  *JJ»**^  •• 

Hit  MMWl  MHll  tt  tut  Pmk^^  W«  iMVt  M 

VHtwetl  t^  imetuiery  tteiMN  ttt  MMMl  ^ 
the  deetre  tn  le»«  e  \m  St  wm  VMlmil 
We  eennot  leU  mir  liMHr  fw  •  mm  «l 

pottnfie, 

When  Andres  Bt>nifecto  end  hie  men  ut* 
lered  their  now  hisv  irlo  tin*,  cry  of  Belin- 
iewak.  they  were  not  held  back  by  feer  ct 
tbe  enemy,  or  by  any  love  of  eeftbl|  goode. 


'M  ingf,  Ii  e  i'-i<'«r«i«t 

M the  PDtBHtn  |ea|iie, 

Mf  II 
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When  v«  took  over  the  banner  of  liberty 
from  l;toM  that  fell  In  the  night  of  our  de- 
feat, ^e  asked  only  for  freedom  and  for 
nothing  more.  When  we  were  asked  In  1934 
U  we  preferred  liberty  to  prosperity,  our 
people  answered  overwhelmingly  that  they 
desired  liberty  above  ever3rthlng  elae.  Now 
that  th«  United  States,  tn  recognition  of  our 
role  In  this  war.  has  declared  Itself  our  ally 
•Ad.  with  liberty,  offers  us  security.  It  Is  our 
duty  and  our  cholc*  to  accept. 

80  I  say  to  every  Filipino  and  to  all  other 
dements  In  oar  state,  tbat  the  die  Is  cast. 
Our  course  Is  straight  and  Inflexible.  We 
are  going  forward  to  ths  achievement  of  our 
national  aspiration. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  you  ar* 
fathered  today  under  the  rrost  trying  ctr« 
euniituiii-«e«.  There  are  many  serious  prob- 
lems ahead  of  u^.  But  w«  who  have  so  long 
unci  srdrnMy  clamored  for  self-governmsnt 
must  prov«  to  the  world  that  ws  ar«  equal 
to  the  roost  tiactinf  tasks  of  public  admtn< 
liUatton.  That  great  and  dlatingulshsd 
friend  of  the  Ftltptno  i^eople.  Oensral  of  the 
Ara\y  DoUKlas  Miu'Arthur,  once  said  that 
they  sre  only  fit  to  live  «h<)  are  not  afraid  to 
die.  Our  people  have  ahuwn  on  ths  battle* 
fteld  that  they  are  not  afrnld  to  die. 

But  the  tasks  of  peace  sre  at  tlmaa  mor« 
tiacting  than  those  of  war.  We  art  admtn- 
laterlnit  the  affairs  of  II  000000  people  )ust 
delivered  from  three  long  years  of  enalsve- 
ment  To  them  we  owe  justice,  order,  and 
the  means  to  live  tn  c<intentnMnt  and  hap* 
pinetia.  I  am  aware  that  our  means  at  the 
moment  are  inadrquale,  We  are  not  able  to 
pn>vide  our  people  with  as  much  as  they  de- 
serve. But  m*  shall  act  faltar  in  tha  list  of 
duty. 

Lst  \M  get  together  In  one  mighty  effort. 
Let  us  set  Mide  seldah  c«)nauteratlons  and 
forget  petty  dilTerences.  Only  tn  unity  can 
there  be  strenKth.  T^  the  experienced,  I 
turn  for  advice.  From  the  youth  of  the  land 
I  ask  Us  rntliuslssm  and  energiea.  Hy  (aith 
In  our  people  la  unbounded.  Over  the  ruins 
of  our  cities  and  barrlus  we  shall  build  anew. 
In  this  moat  crucial  hour  of  our  history,  X 
look  forward  to  our  destiny  unafraid,  cim- 
Bdent  that,  0<xJ  willing,  ours  will  be  a  happy, 
progreaitlve.  and  pros(>erous  land. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  oongiatulate  you 
moat  heartily  for  being  the  first  elective  Con- 
|r«ss  to  meet  In  a  country  liberated  from  the 
•aaay.  although  the  Philippines  Is  amoof 
the  tkst  to  be  fres  from  enemy  occxipatloa 
»od  control. 

I  wish  yuu  sU  success  In  dlschar^tKg  the 
tremendous  respoiMlbUlty  that  Is  )ours  Uui- 
lag  the  preaeut  emergency. 


AatBibMBi  •f  F«4«rtl  Fw«i  Mortfafg 
Act 

KXTBN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOITM  DAKOTA 

IN  TBI  HOUSB  OF  RBPRBSJENTATIVB3 
Thursday.  July  5,  1945 

Ur.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Ilr.  Speaker,  a  matter  which  must  of 
4iecessity  claim  the  attefition  of  the  peo- 
ple In  the  mid -continental  section  of  this 
country  is  the  return  of  men  from  the 
armed  forces.  This  trend  has  already 
started  in.  although  it  will  never  reach 
Its  full  proportions  until  the  war  with 
Japan  is  concluded.  It  nevertheless  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  give 
rightful  consideration  to  placing  these 


position  where 
In  society  and 


returning  young  men  in  a 

they  can  take  their  place 

carry  forth  to  build  hom^  and  to  make 

their  lives  secure,  both  lor  themselves 

and  their  families.  ; 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  and  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  ectcnd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  vIcm  s  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Mointrail  County 
National  Farm  Loan  Association,  of 
Stanley.  N.  Dak.,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
office  of  the  association  in  Stanley. 
N.  Dak.,  on  June  26,  1945: 
Resolution    adopted    at    a 

board     of     directors     of 


neeting   of    the 
the     Mountrail 


County  National  Farm  Lmn  Association 
of  Stanley,  N.  Dak  ,  held  at  the  asBoola- 
tion  oSce  In  Stanley,  N.  qak.,  on  June  ao, 
1»4A 

Whereas  a  great  number  ol  ] 
Women  from  the  State  of  No  'th  Dakota,  now 
eng:iRed  In  the  armed  servlr  •  of  Uie  United 
States,  win  Mon  b«  returned!  I 
and 

Whereas  It  ts  known  thai  the  great  ma- 
jority of  such  returning  ser  icomen  will  re 


turn  to  their  own  Btnte  to 
former  occupation:  and 

Whereas  thare  are  In  the 
affairs  many  young  men  who 


farms  and  make  tlieir  stkrt  li  life,  as  well  as 


to  become  farm 
assistanoa:  and 
chiefly  an  agri- 


tenanu  and  others  who  wish 
owner*,  who  need  financial 

Whereas  North  Dakou  Is 
cultural  State,  depending  alinost  ticlualvtiy 
upon  farming  to  give  employment  to  such 
returning  senrlcemen:  and 

Whereas   a  grent   inajoriti  of  these   men 
have  Indicated  their  desire  t  >  own  and  oper 
ate  their  own  farms  and    lave  a  right  to 
expect  that  such  opportunitl^  will  be  avalla- 
bli«  to  thrm;  and 

Wherea.i  a  onldler's  pay  In 
permit  accumulation  of  ru4ds,  with  which 
to  purchase  farms;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States,  and  of 
Woman  within  Its  borders,  t^  assist  ail  such 
returning  servicemen;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  necaasary  that  a  lource  of 
credit  be  made  available  tn  uatst  such  per- 
sons In  purchasing  their  own  farms  and  to 


not  BufTclent  to 


the  Congresi  of 
ivery  man  and 


help  them  get  a  start  In  life 
Whereas  there  Is  now  no 


operating  In  the  Slate  of  North  D»\kota.  offer 
Ing  to  lend  money  on  real  estate  aecurity, 
With  the  exception  ot  a  t^  private  tndt 
Vldual  lenders,  and 

Whereas  such  private  funis  art  loaned  at 
an  Interest  rate  greater  ths  11  our  men  now 
In  the  armed  services  can  af  ord  to  pay;  and 

Wherrns  the  FVdrnW  la^d  Bank  of  St 
Paul,  has  hinds  on  hand  fiir  such  purpose, 
Which  It  urgently  dealrea  t^  lend,  on  tuch 
•ecurity;  and 

Whareas  tha  laws  of  the 
Dakota  conflict  with  the  Peieral  Farm  Loan 
Act,  In  tiiat  they  do  not  re<ogniaa  any  per 
aoual  UabUtty  on  the  part  ft  the  borrower: 
and 

Wharaaa  It  Is  not  poaslble 
amend  the  present  State  la^m  of  North  Da« 
kota:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board 
this  assoclstlon  recommeml  and  urgently 
request  that  the  Federal  Paim  Mortgage  Act 
be  amended,  as  to  any  and 
In  conflict  with   the  laws 


North  Dakota  so  as  to  provide  a  source  of 


and  purchases 
servicemen  In 
North    Dakota 


credit  for   real   estate   loana 

for  farmers  as  a  whole  an 

particular    In   the    State   oi 

through   the  medium   of  t^e  Federal  land 

barik  system:  be  it  further 

Resolvtd,  That  this  resolulllon  be  mailed  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Farm  predit  Admin  Is- 


young  men  and 


to  their  homes; 


Ux  their 


usual  course  of 
wish  to  acquire 


and 

lending  agency 


SUta  of  north 


at  this  time  to 


of  directors  of 


\U  features  now 
>f  the  State  of 


tratlon.  with  copies  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  this  State. 

MOTTNTaAIL    COtJNTT    NATIONAL 

Farm  Loan  Association, 
Olttt  p.  Oswald.  President. 
R.  O.  BtTtBnwE.  Secretary -Treasvrrr. 
liAtmnr  Nelson. 
Jasos  Wkight. 
Howard  Stdtaw. 
KcLS  Evans. 


Skipment  of  Steel  Rails  to  Spain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  wiacoNsiN 
IN  THK  HOUSI  OP  MPRSSINTATIVSa 

Thursday.  July  5.  2945 

Mr  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  much  heartened  to  read  the  follow- 
ing news  item  appearing  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  under  an  As- 
sociated Press  release,  revealing  that  the 
Furt^lgn  Economic  Administration  had 
refused  to  Issue  an  export  llceme.  and 
had  thus  turned  thumbs  down  on  a 
shipment  of  100,000  tons  of  steel  rails  to 
Spain. 

In  my  opinion  It  would  be  an  out- 
rageous situation  to  allow  such  &tratcglo 
materials  to  be  shipped  out  of  our 
country  to  foreign  nations  who  have  done 
nothing  to  help  us  in  our  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan.  We  need  all  such 
strategic  materials  for  the  postwar  re- 
conversion period  to  build  up  the  United 
States  nnd  to  build  up  our  own  industrlet, 
thereby  making  It  possible  to  put  our  oNm 
labor  to  work  on  good  paying  Jobs. 

I  only  hope  the  State  Department  will 
proilt  by  the  object  lesaon  set  forth  by  the 
FEA  In  this  Instance  and  that  the  State 
Department  will  carry  on  the  same  pood 
work  for  American  Iniluiitry,  American 
worklngmen.  and  American  houscwlvei 
by  turning  thumbs  down  on  all  future 
sliipmcnis  of  $ugar  to  Spain  and  oUicr 
foreign  countries  in  the  same  category. 
Sugar  ts  a  strategic  material  as  far  at 
American  Industry,  labor,  and  the  Amer- 
ican housewives  are  concerned.  Con- 
gress should  go  on  record  encouraging 
the  stand  of  the  FEA  and  all  other  Qov- 
ernmont  agencies  who  stand  up  Tor 
American  needs,  and  thus  protect  Amer- 
ican Industry  and  the  American  family. 

The  article  follows: 

FXA  Poaauki  SuirriNo  Spain  Stkcl  Rails 

The  I\>relgn  Bconomlo  Administration  said 
yesterday  that  It  had  tuinatf  thumbs  down 
on  atUpmeuU  of  100,000  tons  of  steel  rails 
to  Spain. 

The  agency  said  that  last  month  private 
American  exporters,  whom  It  did  not  name. 
Inquired  whether  such  a  shipment  could  ba 
made  to  Spain,  and  were  told  that  an  export 
licenaa  would  not  be  granted. 

FSA  oadals  dtsdoaed  their  action  when 
a  reporter  asked  for  comment  on  a  protest 
by  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO, 
against  any  such  shipment. 

PHOnST    SINT    VINSOH 

Murray  made  public  a  letter  to  Mobiliza- 
tion Director  Pred  M.  Vinson,  which  said : 

"My  information  Is  that  the  Sparrowa 
Point.  Md  .  plsnt  oi  the  Bethlehem  Corp.  la 
rolling  or  preparing  to  roU  100,000  tons  of 
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steel  rails  for  shipment  to  Spain.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  request  had  been  made  by  the 
Export  Traders  Co..  New  York  City  for  an 
export  license  to  ship  steel  rails  to  Spain." 

He  called  this  an  "outrageous  Bituatlon" 
and  said  it  was  made  possible  becatise  the 
War  Production  Board  has  pe-mltted  the 
sale  of  steel  in  the  free  market. 

At  Baltimore,  8.  J.  Cort,  general  manager 
of  the  Sparrows  Point  plant,  said  that  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  planed  shipments. 

Urging  retention  of  controls  on  all  scarce 
materials,  Murray  said  that  to  a')andon  such 
controls  now  would  be  detrlmertal  to  small 
businessmen,  workers,  and  farmers,  "who  will 
be  forced  to  go  without  essential  goods"  un> 
til  the  demands  of  other  buyers  are  satisfied. 

"It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out," 
hs  said,  "the  need  of  our  own  railroads  for 
rails  In  order  to  meet  the  current  tremen- 
dous transportation  demands,  tc  say  nothing 
of  the  need  of  rails  for  rebuilding  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  our  allies  and  the  liber- 
ated countries." 

FIA  offldalB  said  that  no  steel  rails  have 
been  sent  to  Spain  and  that  no  license  has 
been  granted  for  such  shipments.  Advised 
of  this,  an  aide  to  Murray  said:  "If  that  la 
the  case,  we  are  naturally  pleased. "  Murray 
himself  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 


Mr.  Fierlinger  sig- 


Leaninf  Over  Backward  in  Cit  choslovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHi:  LUCE 

or  coNNicTictrr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RIPRESINTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1V45 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speakri,  when  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Grew,  a.s- 
sured  the  four  Inquiring  Demon  alio 
Congressmen  that  "this  country  is  lean- 
ing over  backward  In  order  to  avoid  of- 
fending Russia,"  he  may,  or  he  may  not, 
have  had  in  mind  the  specific  case  of 
Csechoslovakia.  There  hsve  been  a 
number  of  developments  in  this  case 
since  Mr.  Drew's  reassurancj  on  June  1. 

As  In  the  case  of  all  the  other  coun- 
tries now  ervJoylng  Soviet  protection 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  centrnll- 
latlon  of  political  control.  The  Com- 
munist, Social  Democratic,  itnd  People's 
Soclnll.st  Parties  have  been  united  Into  a 
familiar  Front  Party,  called  in  this  case: 
the  Ciech  National  Bloc.  TMa  maneuver 
puts  the  key  Kovernmental  positions  Into 
Communist  hands,  Ju*t  as  hns  already 
been  done  In  Hvmgary.  Austria,  Yugo- 
.<ilavla,^  Poland,  and  Russian-occupied 
Germany. 

The  Premier  of  Ciecho.slovakla.  Zdo- 
nek  Fierlinger.  has  always  been  politi- 
cally Identmod  with  the  pro-Stallnlst 
group  of  the  Czech  Social  Democratic 
Party.  In  practical  efifec:  the  party 
merger  means  that  Mr.  Fierlinger  will 
serve  as  gauleiter  for  Moscow  In 
Czechoslovakia.  This  carries  out  the 
program  quoted  by  the  Nev;  York  Com- 
munist paper,  the  Daily  Worker,  of  June 
19.  1945.  in  which  Mr.  Fierlinger  stated 
that  his  government  was  formulating  "a 
unique,  permanent  system  of  Internal 
administration  in  which  all  parties  will 
continue  to  form  a  coalition  and  give 
united  support  to  it5  dacisions.  All 
parties  now   have   a   common  purpose 


in  practical  policy, 
niflcantly  added: 

I  know  the  Communist  Party  is  absolutely 
loyal  to  the  State  and  President  Benes.  The 
country  is  now  completely  imlted  behind 
both. 

Mr.  Fierlinger's  cabinet  demonstrates 
the  unity  of  the  regime.  As  usual,  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  with  control  of  the 
police  forces,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Trade — now  largely  to  be  carried  on  with 
Russia  across  the  newly-Joined  frontier; 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Ministry  of 
Justice,  of  Agriculture,  of  Industry,  and 
of  Social  Welfare,  are  held  by  members 
of  the  national  bloc.  Most  Important 
Is  the  fact  that  an  old-line  Communist, 
Vaclav  Kopocky,  Is  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion. Reports  have  already  been  pub- 
lished that  schools  have  been  forbidden 
to  Include  any  religious  training.  Under 
mobilisation  orders  Issued  last  month, 
all  able-bodied  boys  of  15  years  will  be 
drafted  for  military  training  In  the 
Csech  Army  which,  Its  commander  stated 
"Is  being  made  ready  to  fight." 

Offlcers  of  the  Csech  Army  will  hence- 
forth be  trained,  not  In  Csechoslovakla. 
but  fn  Russian  military  academies,  where 
an  Important  requirement  Is  obtaining 
passing  grades  In  the  study  of  Commu- 
nist—or  Marxian— Ideology. 

That  Is  the  situation  today  In  Csech- 
oslovkla,  the  land  which  was  hailed 
throughout  America  26  years  ago  as  the 
spearhead  of  democratic  i-econst ruction 
in  Europe  after  World  War  I.  In  1819. 
there  were  many  close  ties  between 
Csecho.^lovakla  and  the  United  States. 
The  pre.sldent  of  the  new  C*ech  Republic, 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ma.^aryk,  had  been  a  dis- 
tinguished and  esteemed  profes.nor  at 
Harvard  University.  Most  of  his  cabinet 
had  been  In  the  United  States,  and  had 
wide  circles  of  friends  and  admirers  here. 
The  aid  given  by  the  Csech  underground 
to  our  military  Information  service  had 
been  prlcele.s,s.  it  can  only  be  compared 
to  the  aid  given  In  the  present  war  by 
the  Polish  underground.  Unlike  some  or 
the  other  communizcd  countries,  Oweh- 
oslovakia  has  steadily  been  regarded  as 
an  ally  of  the  United  States,  a  very  spe- 
cial ally,  for  whose  very  existence  this 
Government  was,  tn  part,  responsible. 

It  Is  now  apparent  that  no  such  frellng 
persists  In  Ciechoslovakla.  For  that 
fact  the  policy  pursued  by  our  Govern- 
ment during  the  pMt  0  or  more  years  Is 
In  large  part  responsible. 

When  the  United  States  failed  to  pur- 
sue Its  original  intention  of  promoting 
an  economic  federation  between  Poland. 
Csechoslovakla,  Hungary,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, no  recourse  was  left  the  Cseclis 
but  to  seek  shelter-  under  the  newly 
spreading  wings  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 
From  the  standpoint  of  western  Europe 
Czechoslovakia  Is  more  Important,  stra- 
tegically, than  Poland.  The  Carpa- 
thians are  the  hitherto  uncrossed  barrier 
between  the  east  and  the  west.  In 
Czechia,  also,  are  very  Important  de- 
posits of  iron  and  coal.  One  of  the  great 
munitions  centers  of  the  world  is  the 
Skoda  works  at  Pilsen,  from  which  Hit- 
ler obtained  much  of  his  panzer  armor. 
Czechoslovakia  did  not  become  a  Soviet 
province  last  week.  Its  present  course  was 
mapped  at  Teheran.   Until  the  Teheran 


Conference.  Mr.  Eden,  the  British  For- 
eign Minister,  had  stubbornly  rejected 
any  proposal  for  a  Rusio-Czech  alliance, 
and  he  had  been  supported  by  Mr.  Cor- 
dell  Hull.  Pressure  was  brought  on 
both  of  them  from  Moscow  and  from 
the  Czech  Government -In-exile.  and  in 
order  to  counter  this  pressure  the  Anglo- 
American  Government's  had  to  hedge. 
Messrs.  Hull  and  Eden,  and  their  princi- 
pals, were  trying  to  avoid  the  most  scr\- 
ous  political  error  of  World  War  I.  which 
was  the  making  of  deflnlte  territorial 
commitments  while  the  war  was  being 
fought.  No  guaranty  could  be  given  by 
Washington  or  London  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Czechoslovakia's  prewar  borders, 
especially  without  a  return  guaranty 
from  Dr.  Benes  that  the  restored  Csech 
state  would  truly  fulfill  President  Mas- 
aryk's  vow  to  give  "the  various  pwples 
in  his  nation  equal  rights  and  privileiies 
BO  that  It  would  be  a  second  Swltserland." 

No  such  requirement  was  made  by 
Marshal  Stalin  and,  In  default  of  any 
promise  from  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain,  Dr.  Benes  went  to  Moscow.  The 
ment.  After  the  Ru.vso-Caech  Alliance 
at  Moscow  differs  In  no  Important  respect 
trom  the  pomp  formerly  offered  at 
Berchtesgaden.  In  each  case  a  form, 
previously  prepared,  awaits  merely  .sig- 
natures and  a  post-slunuture  announce- 
ment. After  the  Russo-Csech  Alliance 
was  signed  Dr.  Benes  proudly  announee<l 
that  ho  liad  the  Soviets'  unconditlonnl 
pledge  for  restoration  of  his  nation's  pre- 
Munich  boundaries.  Czechoslovakia  was 
to  be  Intact.  In  all  but  the  Hliinalures 
and  names  of  the  countries  and  areas 
this  pact  was  Indlstlnsulshable  from  the 
one  In  which  General  Slkorskl  was  given 
the  Soviet's  uncdndHlonal  pledjie  to  erase 
the  Molotov-Rlbbentrcip  line,  and  restore 
to  Poland  Its  1939  frontiers  Intact. 

The  two  treaties  have  suffered  the 
same  fate.  In  fact  though  not  on  paper. 
During  the  past  week.  Premier  Flerllni- 
er  made  a  trip  to  Moscow  to  ratify  the- 
annexation  by  the  SovieUs'  Ukrainian 
satellite  of  Ruthenla  the  ea.sternmost 
province  of  the  Csech  Republic,  Already 
Moscow  has  approved  the  transfer  of  the 
rich  mineral  area  of  Te.schen  to  the  "re- 
organised" Polish 'state. 

American  tH)ops  arr  still  holding  one 
small  corner  of  CstH'hc>xlovakla.  But  our 
right  to  be  there  has  been  challenged 
both  by  Ru.salan  occupation  units  and  hy 
the  Csech  Government,  which  has  an- 
nounced It  wishes  all  armies— except  the 
Russian -trained  Csech  Army— to  leave 
Csechoslovakla.  Many  Csechs  hope  our 
men  will  not  be  withdrawn  .speedily. 
These  arc  the  Csechs  who  believed  in  de- 
mocracy 26  years  ago.  who  followed 
Thomas  Masaryk.  and  whose  one  hope 
during  the  past  6  years  ha.s  been  for  a 
fuinUment  of  the  task  Dr.  Masaryk  be- 
gan. These  Czechs  say  that  our  with- 
drawal would  mark  the  end  of  hope  for 
them,  and  for  Czechoslovakia  itself,  as 
anything  but  another  unit  In  the  Soviet 
system.  They  say,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  support  their  statement,  that,  if  we 
withdraw,  all  who  do  not  support  com- 
munl.<;m  In  Czechoslovakia  are  doomed. 
Liquidation  of  Independent  elements — 
which  means  murder  on  a  larpe  scale — is 
a  primary  step  in  "unifying"  a  country 
under  a  one-party  system. 
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Money  in  a  Rat  Hole 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFBIAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVE3 
Thursday,  July  S.  194S 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
expects  to  purchase  legLslation.  Neither 
Is  there  sense  in  businessmen  or  indus- 
trialists backing  a  political  party  which 
lacks  either  the  courage  or  the  inclina- 
tion to  adopt  a  policy  of  advocating  leg- 
islation which  will  give  at  least  a  meas- 
ure of  equal  Justice  under  law.  make  it 
possible  for  private  enterpn.<^e  to  exist 
and  pay  the  taxes  which  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  function. 

For  several  years  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out  to  contributors  of  financial  aid 
to  political  organizations  that  they  were 
wasting  their  money  when  they  failed 
to  demand  that  political  organizations 
not  only  get  behind  but  push  sound,  con- 
structive legislation.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  angle  for  votes,  to  play  what  is  known 
as  smart  politics,  but  in  the  long  run. 
unless  legislation  is  fair  and  basically 
sound,  vote-catching  mea.sures  will  not 
only  fail  of  their  objective  but  prove 
ruinous. 

Hence,  it  was  with  some  satisfaction 
that  I  read  last  night  Prank  R.  Kent's 
article  addressed  to  those  who  financially 
support  pohtical  organizations.  My  only 
comment  is:  As  long  as  you  are  only 
asking  for  legislation  which  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  everyone,  get  something  for 
your  money. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  reaction  in  Congress  to  the  recent 
deluge  ot  strlkw  (in  war  Industries  as  well  as 
out)  with  which  the  country  has  l)een — and 
Ktlll  Is — afflicted  makes  it  clear  that  a  show- 
down In  the  labor  Industry  situation  Is  net 
far  off.  It  Is  significant  that  among  Members 
"of  the  House,  regardless  of  party,  the  com- 
ment Is  almost  wholly  unfavorable  to  the 
strikers. 

In     the     country     generally     there     ts     a 
greater  reailsatlon  of  the  completely  phony 
character    ol     the    no-strUte    pledge.      And 
the    Intolerable    nature-  of    another    labor- 
dominated    administration    Is    being    driven 
home  to  the  people.     As  a  result,  the  period 
In  which   both   parties  have  been  operating 
under  the  lash  of  the  labor  bosses  competing 
for    the    labor    vote    with    concessions    that 
shackle  Indtistry  and  promote  injustice  seems 
about  to  end.     The  best  evidence  Is  the  out- 
spoken opposition  to  a  continuance  of  this 
policy  by  men  of  both  parties,  not  In  acpve 
politics  nor  holders  of  public  office,  but  reg- 
ular and   liberal   contributors   to   the   party 
treasuries.     Replying   recently   to   a   request 
for  funds  from  his  national  committee,  one 
of  these  wrote  that  he  had  nuule  up  his  mind 
to  make  no  further  party  contribution.  State 
or  national,  untu  his  party  had  ceased  to  be 
pusillanimous  in   its   attitude  toward  labor 
and  become  honest. 

PBOPosEs  sebus  or  punciplxs 
To  this  end  he  sti^ested  the  adoption  of 
certain  principles,  declaring  his  purpose  to 
contribute  as  liberally  as  he  could  to  the 
party  which  embraces  them.  If  neither  la 
courageous  enot;gh  to  act  along  these  llnfs. 
then  he  woiUd  contribute  to  neither  Her* 
•re  the  things  be  wnnts  his  party — or  the 
other— to  advocate:  (H  The  right  of  a  man 
to  work,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed  or  the 
fact  that  he  does  or  does  not  belong  to  a 


chec  L-cff 
disc  large 


Indl 


for 


tinlon.     (2)    The  tinequl7o4al 
Government  will  neither 
pel  a  contract  which  establl 
or    the    "Involimlary 
compels  an  employer  to 
having  once  been  a  union 
fails  to  pay  his  union  dues, 
if  made  at  all.  be  said 
and  not  compulsory,  dlrectl  ' 

(3)   The    right    of    an 
during  the  hours  he  woric! 
little  work  as  he  wishes 
small    a   wage   as   he    is 
(4)  The    unequivocal 
ment  will  not  pay  unem 
Individuals   who   strike   or 
when  they  have  voluntarily 
or  have  been  coerced  so  to 
bosses.       (5)   The    uneqiiiv 
abolish   government    by 
examiner,   on   evidence 
admissible  In  any  court,  m 
of  facts  which  is  binding 
appeal.     In  concluding  his 
t^butor  tells  his  party 
are.  of  course,  other  funda^ 
which  should  be  embraced. 
be  content  If  his  party 
those     above     suggested, 
wrote,  "a  party  proposing 
meet  with  Initial  defeat. 
ultimately  succeed,  and 
restore  to  citizens  the  liberties 
If  it  did  not  meet  with 
difference    would     it    make 
would  be  destroyed,  anywa  f 


position  that 
connive  at  nor  com- 
es a  closed  shop 
or    which 
a  man  who. 
man,  resigns  or 
Such  contracts, 
shciild  be  voluntary 
or  Indirectly. 
Ivldual    to    do, 
as  much  or  as 
as  high  or  as 
wjilling    to    accept, 
pled  ;e    that    Oovern- 
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A  Typical  Pioneer — Jamei  H.  Drummond 
EXTENSION  OP  REKIARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  I^inENGER 

or  Moriason 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  i,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.j  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  son^ething  to  say 
about  the  pioneers,  tbos^  sturdy,  self- 


reliant.  God-fearing,  energetic  men  and 
women  who  have  helped  build  America 
Into  the  greatest  republic  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  In  today's  mail  I  received 
the  Daily  Journal  of  International  Falls. 
Minn.,  for  Saturday.  June  30.  and  am 
glad  to  insert  in  the  Cohgressional  Rec- 
OKO  the  following  editorial  which  pays 
tribute  to  James  H.  Drummond.  He  has 
served  as  clerk  of  court  for  Koochiching 
County.  Minn.,  for  a  period  of  38 '2 
years,  ever  since  that  county  was  or- 
ganized. Mi*.  Drummond  is  certainly 
qualified  to  be  called  a  pioneer.  While 
I  do  not  know  his  middle  name,  I  and 
everybody  else  know  him  as  just  pain 
Jim.    The  editorisl  reads  as  follows: 

JIM  DBVMUOMS 

KcMxbiching  County  loses  a  valuable  and 
highly  respected  public  servant  by  the  res- 
ignation of  James  H.  Drummond,  clerk  of 
court  for  38<2  years.  Offlcially  on  duty  today 
for  the  last  time,  he  has  prepared  to  turn 
the  office  over  to  younger  hands  and  to  spend 
the  autumn  of  his  life  in  well-earned  leisure. 
There  isn't  a  person  in  all  the  area  who 
wUI  deny  that  Jim  Drummond  deserves  a 
happy  retirement  after  these  many  years 
of  mental  and  physical  strain  experienced  in 
meeting  the  exacting  requirements  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  Drummond  was  a  young  man  when 
he  Joined  the  strong-hearted  group  of  fron- 
tier leaders  who,  almost  40  years  ago,  fir.st 
suggested  that  the  area  which  Is  now  called 
Koochiching  should  be  a  county  by  Itself. 
He  and  his  associates  in  the  county  division 
movement  had  a  vision  of  progreas.  They 
stood  by  their  guns,  knowing  that  they  were 
right,  and  eventually  won  their  goal  with 
the  organization  of  Koochiching  as  a  separate 
county  on  January  1,  1907. 

A  firm  belief  that  Koochiching  had  the 
physical  and  human  resources  to  stand  by 
Itself  motivated  Mr.  Drummond  and  the 
other  pioneers  to  fight  for  separation  from 
Itasca  County.  Mr.  Drummond  believed  In 
this  border  country.  He  loved  it.  He  had 
faith  In  his  neighbors,  in  his  fellow  workers, 
and  In  all  the  hardy  woodsmen  and  settlers 
who  moved  in  to  harvest  a  forest  crop,  found 
Industries,  and  to  build  flourishing  commu- 
nities. 

Yes;  Mr.  Drummond  had  faith  in  Koo- 
chiching County,  and  that  faith  has  re- 
mained undiminished  throvigh  the  years. 
On  his  retirement  today  he  undoubtedly 
is  thinking  of  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred, the  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
the  half -century  elapsed  since  he  moved  here 
from  eastern  Ontario. 

Being  a  humble  man.  he  will  deny  any 
credit  for  what  has  been  accomplished.  He 
will  stoutly  mainUln  that  he  has  done  no 
more  than  any  other  man  would  have  done 
under  similar  clrctimstances.  But  the  com- 
munity knows  better.  His  unnumbered 
friends  and  acquaintances  are  saying  that 
he  has  done  a  marvelous  Job  In  a  highly  Im- 
portant public  office.  The  Journal  speaks 
for  all  of  these  In  thanking  James  H.  Drum- 
mond for  his  services  to  Koochiching  County. 
His  record,  hoth  as  an  official  and  as  a  cltl- 
2ien,  is  likely  to  be  unmatched  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  could  pay  in- 
dividual tribute  to  that  multitude  of 
other  pioneers  by  calling  attention  to 
their  individual  records,  in  this  Govern- 
ment document  known  as  the  Cokcres- 
siONAL  RicoRD.  I  cannct,  of  course,  do 
that,  but  I  can  say  that  our  friend  Jim 
Drummond  is  tjisical  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude of  our  elder  citizens  of  whom  all  of 
us  can  be  proud.  Iney,  and  Jim  de- 
serve praise,  for  the  fine  service  they 
have  rendered  posverity  in  Giving  us  a 
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land  of  liberty  and  opportunity,  and 
constitutional  Government,  and  the 
freedom  which  we  enjoy  here  and  which 
exists  nowhere  else  in  the  wide  world. 
And  so  we  salute  this  typical  pioneer, 
Jim  Drummond,  and  all  of  those  fine 
people,  who  like  him,  have  served  their 
community  and  their  country  faithfully 
and  well. 


Industry-Wide  Plan  of  the  Businessmen's 
Advisory  Council  to  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

New  York  Crrv  Post.  No.  505. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

or  THE  UNmn  States, 
JVeio  York.  N.  Y.,  June  29.  1945. 
Hrn.  Samuel  Dickstein, 

House  of  RepTesentatives, 

Washingion.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:    Enclosed   please   And 
copy  of  plan  we  are  putting  through  to  assist 
the  veterans. 

We  know  you  are  vitally  interested  In 
furthering  the  cause  of  the  veteran,  and  be- 
lieve this  pl.in   should  be  recorded   in   the 

CONGRESSION.AL  RECORD. 

Thanks  and  with  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Love. 

At  iNDTTSTRT-WnJE  PLAN  OF  THE  BUSINESS- 
MEN'S Advisory  Council  to  Veterans — Ap- 
parel,    TE.XTILES,     IN     TH«     ACCESSORIES     AND 

Retail  Fields 

PtTRPOSES 

The  purpose  of  the  council,  In  the  first  in- 
stance is  to  render  every  practical  assistance 
to  discharged  war  veterans,  male  and  female, 
who  may  desire  particular  counsel  and  guid- 
ance to  the  end  that  they  may  become  estab- 
lished in  a  business  for  which  they  are  qual- 
ified In  any  of  the  wide  ramifications  of  the 
manufacturing  and  retail  fields. 

It  Is  a  further  purpose  of  the  council  to 
assist  other  discharged  veterans  to  obtain 
employment  with  special  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  situations  suitable  for  disabled 
veterans  Insofar  as  It  Is  within  Its  power. 

OBJECTTVES 

1.  To  encourage,  stimulate,  and  develop 
ethical  private  enterprise  through  the  closest 
relationship  between  and  among  business, 
industry  and  the  general  public  because  pri- 
vate enterprise  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life. 

2.  To  enlist  the  complete  cooperation  of 
Government  bureaus  and  agencies  with  man- 
ufacturers and  retailers  in  the  wearing  ap- 
parel, textile,  knitwear  and  accessory,  and 
retailing  fields  for  the  summary  removal  of 
any  and  all  restrictions  that  would  tend  to 
delay,  obstruct,  encumber,  or  impede  the  op- 
portunity of  any  veteran  to  start  and  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  a  small  business. 

3.  To  seek  the  cooperation  of  organization* 
Interested  in  the  rehabilitation  and  read- 
justment of  veterans. 

4.  To  survey  business  prospects  and  fa- 
cilities that  may  be  utilized  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  program  that  will  permit  maximum 
benefits. 


OPEKATIOIfS 

Business  consultants  from  each  branch  of 
the  Industry  will  conduct  all  interviews  with 
veterans.  In  order  to  expedite  procedure  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  ana  etfort,  it  is  desir- 
able that,  prior  to  the  preliminary  Inter- 
view, the  veteran  ftimlsh  a  brief  personal 
background  history  on  a  prescribed  printed 
form  sheet  or  card.  Such  Information  is  to 
be  held  In  confidence  and  the  sheet  or  card 
is  to  bear  the  heading  •"Confidential." 

Veterans  are  to  be  advised  that  whatever 
counsel  and  advice  they  receive  Is  offered 
as  the  expert  opinion  of  the  consultants, 
given  In  good  faith,  without  fee  or  other 
personal  gain. 

The  consultant  wUl  help  In  the  securing  of 
priorities,  price  ceiling,  perialts,  etc.,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  nomral  organization 
and  operation  of  a  veteran's  business. 

Assistance  Is  to  be  extended  In  cases  where 
veterans  encounter  difficulty  In  the  purchase 
of  material,  equipment,  and  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  products.  Also,  in  cases 
where  veterans  desire  to  enter  the  retaU 
field  aid  will  be  given  In  obtaining  merchan- 
dise for  resale. 

This  plan  for  help  In  the  establishment  of 
private  enterprise  Is  not  restricted  by  geo- 
graphical or  sectional  limitations  but  Is  on 
a  Nation-wide  basis  with  equal  considera- 
tion for  all. 

display    EMBLEM 

Each  firm  participating  actively  In  this 
plan  will  be  awarded  by  the  council  an  em- 
blem of  distinction  for  display,  which  will  be 
recognized  by  all  who  see  it  as  a  symbol 
of  patriotic  effort  In  the  readjustment  of 
our  veterans. 

COMMITTXXS 

All  matters  of  policy  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  each  line  of  industry  In 
this  project.  Each  Individual  Industry  will 
pledge  or  allocate  a  percentage  of  their  pro- 
duction to  the  veterans.      ^ 

The  members  of  the  committee  shall  for- 
ward to  the  sponsoring  committee  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  veteranp  it  assists  and 
the  amount  of  goods  allotted  to  them,  and 
shall  further  advise  the  sponsoring  commit- 
tee when  Its  quota  has  been  filled. 


RFC  Financing  for  the  Mining  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tuesday  I  introduced  a 
bill— H.  R.  3595 — to  provide  RFC  financ- 
ing for  mining  and  particularly  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  gold  mines.  It  is 
Important  that  our  Government  protect 
the  mining  industry  of  this  country. 
Shortly  before  he  was  assassinated. 
President  Lincoln  was  Invited  to  a 
miners'  conference  at  Virginia  City,  lo- 
cale of  the  famous  Comstock  Lode  of 
Nevada.  He  was  unable  to  attend,  but 
sent  his  envoy.  Schuyler  Colfax,  with  a 
message  to  the  assembled  miners,  in 
which  President  Lincoln  emphasized  his 
reasons  for  supporting  the  mining  Indus- 
try. I  think  his  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
propriate today.    They  were  as  follows: 

I  want  you  to  take  tl  message  from  me  to 
the  miners  whom  you  visit.  I  have  very  large 
Ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  Nation.  Z 
believe  It  Is  practically  Inexhaustible. 

It's  development  Is  tcarcely  commenced. 


During  the  war,  when  we  were  adding  a 
couple  of  millions  of  dollars  every  day  to  our 
national  debt,  I  did  not  care  about  encourag- 
ing the  increase  of  the  volume  of  our  precious 
metals.    We  had  the  country  to  save  first. 

But  now  that  the  irft>elllon  Is  overthrown 
and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  amount  of 
our  national  debt,  the  gold  and  silver  we  mine 
make  the  payment  of  that  debt  much  the 
easier. 

Now.  1  am  going  to  encourage  that  In  every 
possible  way.  We  shall  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  many 
have  feared  that  their  return  home  in  such 
great  numbers  might  paralyze  Industry  by 
furnishing  suddenly  a  greater  supply  of  labor 
than  there  will  be  demand  for. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  them  to  the 
hidden  wealth  of  our  mountain  ranges 
•  •  •  here  there  is  room  enough  for  all. 
I  Intend  to  point  them  to  the  gold  and  silver 
that  waits  for  them  In  the  west. 

Tell  the  miners  for  r  e  that  I  shall  promote 
their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  abUlty: 
because  their  prosperity  Is  the  prosperity  of 
the  Nation,  and  we  shall  prove  In  a  very  few 
years  that  we  are  Indeed  the  treasury  of  the 
world. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.    or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  a  keen  disappointment  to  me  In  not 
being  privileged  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor 
of  at  least  the  continuance  of  the  tempo- 
rary Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee. I  know  from  personal  contact 
with  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
my  district  who  have  worked  diligently 
to  stamp  out  racial  and  religious  preju- 
dice that  they  have  made  great  strides 
toward  that  end.  I  know  it  will  be  a 
keen  disappointment  to  them  to  learn 
that  our  Government  does  not  appreci- 
ate their  efforts,  and  refuses  to  grant  a 
slight  appropriation  to  carry  on  this 
work  or  to  give  recognition  to  the  efforts 
they  have  put  forth. 

Through  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
and  our  great  President,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, we  have  assumed  world  leadership 
to  bring  about  economic  equalities  among 
all  nations.  To  do  less  than  that  for 
groups  of  our  own  citizens  is  the  height 
of  ingratitude.  These  groups  have  par- 
ticipated fully  and  loyally  In  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  on  the  battlefield,  on 
the  seas,  and  at  home  on  the  production 
lines.  They  have  given  whatever  has 
been  asked  of  them  to  bring  freedom  to 
oppressed  people  in  other  lands.  If  we 
are  giving  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  their 
resources,  and  their  talents  to  bring 
about  peaceful  and  harmonious  relations 
among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the 
world,  I  say.  In  all  sincerity,  that  it,  like 
charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Our  Nation  has  made  tremendous 
progress  in  the  matter  of  equal  economic 
rights  through  the  necessities  of  war. 
Are  we,  once  the  war  is  over,  going  to 
toss  all  this  out  of  the  window  and  re- 
turn to  the  archaic  system  under  which 
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minority  groups,  large  and  small,  could 
be  denied  the  right  to  cam  a  livelihood, 
on  the  same  basL-?  as  all  others  with 
whom  they  could  claim  equal  abilities? 

Instances  of  racial  strife  have  been 
almast  negligible  through  the  war.  even 
though  the  wartime  emergency  powers  of 
the  FEPC  were  accepted  with  consider- 
able misgivings  at  the  outset.  If  the 
FEPC  could  work — and  the  war  effort 
would  have  been  greatly  handicapped 
without  it — so  well  as  an  emergency 
measure,  is  there  reason  to  believe  it 
would  not  work  equally  well  In  time  of 
peace? 

The  emergency  will  not  end  when  the 
war  ends.  Thousands  of  Negroes  and 
members  of  the  other  minority  groups 
have  migrated  to  the  shipyards  and  other 
Industrial  centers.  We  know  from  what 
happened  after  the  last  war.  that  most 
of  these  workers  win  stay  In  their  new 
locations.  When  war  production  Is  cut 
back,  there  may  be  a  struggle  for  the 
available  Jobs  In  these  areas.  Unless  the 
members  of  the  minority  groups  have 
equal  opportunity  for  the  available  jobs 
It  might  well  lead  to  some  of  the  worst 
racial  disturbances  the  Nation  ever  has 
known. 

I  do  not  expect  that  a  permanent  FEPC 
would  forever  end  all  racial  strife,  but 
It  would  help  to  educate  us  in  the  toler- 
ance which,  given  free  opportunity  to 
achieve  results,  would  some  day  put  all 
human  beings  on  an  equal  economic 
plane,  so  far  as  their  rights  to  work  and 
earn  are  concerned. 

Despite  all  that  those  who  oppose  prog- 
ress may  do.  that  day  will  eventually 
come.  We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to 
hasten  the  day.  and  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent Pair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission Is  one  way  to  do  so. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  history  of  FEPC. 
rele«.sed  by  the  National  Council  for  a 
Permanent  FEPC.  Washington.  D.  C  : 

June  IMl:  President's  Conuslttee  on  Fair 
Bmplojrment  Practice  established  by  Execu- 
tlme  order  of  the  President,  "to  promote  the 
fuUest  utilixaUon  of  all  available  manpower, 
and  to  eliminate  discriminatory  empIo3nnent 
practices"  In  the  Federal  Government  and 
war  Industry.  Operat«d  for  3  years  with 
President's  war  funds. 

January  1944:  Bipartisan  bill  to  establish 
permanent  PKPC  Introduced  In  House. 
Companion  bill  introduced  in  Senate  in 
^ne  1944. 

June  1944:  Congress  appropriates  funds 
for  President's  Committee  for  1945  fiscal  year. 
Republican  National  Convention  puts  Into 
pliufonn  plank  calling  for  Federal  perma- 
nent riPC.  Subaaqoently.  both  Presl- 
<lenUal  eandldat—  and  scores  of  candidates 
for  aen»t»  and  House  adTocat«  permanent 
in  campaign  apceches. 


Augtist  to  November  IW  ♦ :  House  and  Sen- 
ate permanent  FEPC  bUla  favorably  reported 
by  respective  committees 

January  1945:  Permanent  bUls  reintro- 
duced In  House  and  Senat?,  under  bipartisan 
sponsorship.  Soon  after  reported  favorably 
by  both  committees. 

June  1,  1945:  House  A]  iproprlations  Com- 
mittee reports  war  agem  les  appropriations 
bUl.  but  withholds  FEPC  item  on  grounds 
that  legislation  is  pendl  ig  and  "the  only 
logical  cotirse  Is  to  await  legislative  develop- 
ments before  making  a  recommendation." 
Subsequent  discussion  or  House  floor  indi- 
cates FEPC  was  omitted  ta  insiire  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  on  othsr  war  agencies  not 
authorised  by  legislation, 

June  8.  1945:  President  Truman  addresses 
a  letter  m  the  chairman  >f  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  which  has  i  lelayed  action  on 
the  rtile  for  permanent  P  E.PC  bill,  declaring 
"to  abandon  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  the  Pair  Emplcymjnt  Practice  Com- 
mittee was  established  is  unthinkable,"  and 
adding.  "I  therefore  urge  he  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  a  rule  perm  ttlng  this  legisla- 
tion to  be  voted  upon  b  f  the  Members  of 
the  House  as  quickly  as  f  ossible." 

War  agencies  approprla  Ions  bill  is  passed 
In  House  and  sent  to  Sen  ite.  despite  protest 
of  many  Representatives  i  ,t  denial  of  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  incluslcn  of  FEPC. 

June  12.  1945:  House  R\  les  Committee  de- 
nies rule  to  permanent  Fl  3»C  bill  by  6-6  tie 
vote,  all  southern  memb(  rs  voting  against, 
all  Republicans  and  ncrtbern  Democrats 
voting  for. 

Jime  20.  1945:  Senate  <  !ommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations votes  14-4  (1  Ith  only  southern 
members  voting  against)  ;o  move  to  restore 
FEPC  item  in  war  agencies  appropriations 
blU  on  Senate  floor.  (Should  point  of  order 
be  made  on  floor,  suspensldn  of  rules  by  two- 
thirds  vote  would  be  required.) 

June  25,  1945:  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports  resolution  a  >propriatlng  1125,- 
000  to  terminate  FEPC. 

June  28.  1945:  House  Rules  Committee 
tables   termination   resolu  ion. 

June  30.  1945:  Following  3  days  of  filibuster 
In  Senate.  Senator  Basklet  proposes  com- 
promise amendment  appropriating  $250  000 
lor  FEPC  for  the  fiscal  yea',  instead  of  $6S9,- 
000  originally  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  No  point  of  onler  Is  made,  and 
amendment  carries.  42  to  26. 

June  30.  1945:  Upon  rec<  ipt  of  notification 
of  Senate  action,  motion  li  made  in  House  to 
appoint  conferees  to  meet  with  Senate  con- 
ferees on  Senate  amendments  to  total  bill. 
Unanimous  consent  required  for  such  a  mo- 
tion is  denied  on  House  floor.  (Procedure 
requires  referral  to  Rules  <  :ommittee  for  rule 
when  unanimous  consent  s  unattainable  for 
appointment  of  conferees  or  to  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  may  report  a  favor- 
able recommendation  witliout  a  rule.) 

July  2.  1945.  a.  m.:  Rules  Committee  denies 
rule,  and  Speaker  Ratbtirk  refers  bill  to 
House  Appropriations  Com:nlttee. 

P.M.:  Appropriations  Committee  votes 
against  FEPC  inclusion  a^d.  following  only 
other  alternative,  reports!  entire  new  war 
agencies  appropriation  Mil.  substantially 
Identical  to  bill  It  origins  lly  reported  June 
1.  This  has  the  effect  of  nullifying  all 
amendments  made  In  Hciue  and  Senate,  and 
requires  the  House  and  Sebate  to  retrace  all 
steps  taken  on  the  original  bill.  Since  a 
new  bill  requires  a  rule.  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee votes  to  request  a  c|osed  rule,  barring 
any  amendments  and  waiving  points  of  order 
on  war  agencies  containedj  therein. 

July  3.  1945:  House  Rults  Committee  de- 
nies rule  on  new  war  a^ncies  appropria- 
tions Bill.  Should  the  jRules  Ccmmlttee 
change  its  position  andkrant  a  rule,  at- 
tempts will  b«  made  by  F^»C  proponents  on 
the  floor  to  vote  down  tbs  Iprevlous  question 
en  the  rule,  thus  enabling  any  Member  to 
znoTc  to  Include  FBPC's  appropriation  within 
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the  blU  and  the  rule.  If  the  bill  Is  brought 
to  the  floor  without  a  rule,  all  the  other  war 
agencies  without  statutory  authority  will  be 
subject  to  point  of  order. 

SPSCIAI.   NOTES 

1.  The  Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that, 
pending  final  enactment  of  the  war  agencies 
appropriations  bill,  the  agencies  Included 
therein  which  have  not  previously  been  au- 
thorized by  law  can  receive  funds  only  for 
contractual  obligations — not  Including  pay 
roll.  The  employees  of  the  following 
agencies,  therefore,  were  taken  off  salary  as 
of  June  30,  1945:  War  Labor  Board,  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation.  Cfllce  of  Economic 
Stabilization,  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development.  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Office  of  War  Production,  Office  of 
War  Information,  War  Production  Board. 
War  Shipping  Administration,  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services,  Petroleum  Administration  for 
War.  War  Relocation  Authority,  and  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee. 

2.  Because  of  the  committee  bottleneck,  at 
no  time  have  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
continuation  of  FEPC  and  to  determine  by 
the  usual  majority  vote  whether  or  not  It 
wants  FEPC. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  on  the  FEPC. 
from  the  Age-Herald  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.: 

FEPC  IN  JIOFAROT 

(By  Ernest  Llndley) 

The  national  war  agencies  appropriation 
bill  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  reported  last  Fri- 
day by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
makes  no  provision  for  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee.  Without  funds,  it  will 
have  to  fold  up  June  30. 

President  Roosevelt's  budget  requests  In- 
cluded asgg.OOO  for  the  FEPC.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  give  it  a 
dollar.  The  crmmltteea  report  gives  as  Its 
reason  the  fact  that  bills  to  convert  the 
FEPC.  which  Is  now  a  special  wartime  body, 
created  by  Executive  order,  into  a  permanent 
agency,  are  "currently  under  consideration." 

The  committee  gave  the  same  reason  for 
omitting  an  appropriation  for  OPA.  But  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Price  Control  Act  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  almost  certainly 
will  be  acted  upon  by  both  Houses  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  probably  before  June  30. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  OPA  will  be  continued. 
The  questions  are  for  how  long  and  whether 
Its  powers  will  be  amended. 

At  present  there  Is  no  comparable  prospect 
of  early  action  on  the  bills  to  make  the  FEPC 
permanent.  In  the  House  the  Norton  bill 
was  reported  favora'oly  by  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  February  20,  but  it  remains  locked 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee.  In  the  Senate 
the  Chavez  bill  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on  May 
84,  but  no  effort  has  been  made  yet  to  bring 
tt  up  for  consideration.  There  is  reported  to 
be  an  understanding  that  this  and  various 
other  bills  will  not  be  brought  up  during  the 
absence  of  a  number  of  Senators  who  are  now 
on  overseas  JunkeU  and  will  not  be  back  until 
mid-June.  Whenever  it  comes  up  It  almost 
ctriainly  will  face  an  attempt  to  filibuster. 


8o  the  present  prospect  Is  that  unless  the 
preaent  temporary  FEPC  Is  given  an  appro- 
priation, there  will  be  no  FEPC  of  any  kind 
after  June  30.  until  or  unless  permanent  leg- 
islation Is  passed.  Some  politicians  think 
this  will  result  In  Increasing  the  pressure  for 
a  permanent  FEPC  with  enlarged  powers. 
But  that  certainly  was  not  the  calculation 
behind  the  decision  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  advocates  of  the 
FEFC  fought  for  the  appropriation,  and  most 
of  those  who  fought  against  the  appropria- 
tion are  known  to  be  against  a  permanent 
FEPC.  This  last  Is.  however,  a  matter  on 
which  some  Members  of  both  Hovises  would 
prefer  never  to  be  compelled  to  go  on  record. 
They  would  feel  relieved  If  the  agency  could 
be  killed  Indirectly. 

The  lack  of  solicitude  for  the  FEPC  which 
Is  now  appaient  In  some  quarters  contrasts 
with  the  pledges  which  were  made  during  the 
1944  election.  The  Republican  national  plat- 
form pledged  the  party  unequivocally  to  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  FEPC.  Governor 
Dewey  personally  ratified  this  pledge  in  a 
speech  on  October  31. 

Two  days  before  Dewey  spoke.  President 
Roosevelt,  in  Chicago,  spoke  approvingly  of 
the  work  of  the  FEPC.  which  he  had  created 
In  1941.  and  said:  "I  believe  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  by  law  make  the 
Committee  permanent." 

Following  this,  Harry  S.  Truman,  as  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate,  said:  "President 
Roosevelt  established  the  Fair  Emplo3rment 
Practice  Committee  to  prevent  Job  discrimi- 
nation. The  President  now  proposes  to  main- 
tain the  open  door  in  Industry.  I  have  al- 
ways voted  In  favor  of  appropriations  for  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee." 

At  his  first  press  conference  as  President. 
Mr.  Truman  was  asked  by  a  Negro  newspaper- 
man where  he  stood  on  the  FEPC.  He  re- 
ferred his  questioner  to  his  record,  which  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  quite  clear,  even  though 
his  own  campaign  statement,  as  quoted 
above,  was  less  than  a  full  commitment  to 
support  a  permanent  FEPC. 

Opposition  from  southern  Democrats  to 
the  FEPC  was,  and  is,  to  b«  expected.  (How- 
ever, less  than  one-quarter  of  the  cases  han- 
dled by  the  FEPC  have  been  in  the  South  ) 
But  the  Republicans  and  the  northern  Dem- 
ocrats have  the  votes  to  save  the  agency  and 
give  It  permanent  form.  If  they  fall  to  do 
so,  the  Negroes  In  the  North  are  not  likely 
to  forget  It.  and  the  effect  almost  certainly 
will  be  to  aggravate  situations  which,  at  best, 
wUl  be  difflctilt. 


"Ride,  Tory,  Ride!" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  when  all  Americans  are  celebrating 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  our 
independence.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
for  all  of  us  to  recall  that  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  followers  encountered 
many  obstacles  and  endured  many  hard- 
ships to  gain  that  independence. 

Seme  of  George  Washington's  greatest 
obstacles  were  the  Tories,  who  believed 
in  government  by  remote  control  and 
wished  to  deprive  the  American  people 
of  their  fundamental  rights. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  was  re- 
lated to  me  many  years  ago.  about  a  vet- 
eran of  the  American  Revolution  who 


never  forgave  the  Tories.  Several  years 
after  the  Revolutionary  War,  this  Amer- 
ican patriot  and  his  beloved  wife  were 
seated  on  the  porch  of  their  home,  which 
was  reached  from  a  rather  distant  high- 
way by  means  of  a  private  road,  through 
a  grove,  which  was  lined  with  beautiful 
trees. 

This  Revolutionary  hero  observed  the 
approach  of  an  acquaintance  along  that 
road  toward  his  house.  Withoyt  hesita- 
tion, our  hero  reached  inside  the  door  for 
his  musket  and  was  about  to  take  aim  at 
the  approaching  visitor  when  his  char- 
itable wife  shouted  to  the  visitor,  "Ride. 
Tory,  ride."  The  Tory  and  his  horse 
disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

If  that  Revolutionary  patriot  and  his 
wife  could  return  to  our  scene  today  and 
could  read  the  pending  FEPC  proposal, 
they  would  see  that  we  have  among  us 
today  certain  people  who  believe  in  Gov- 
ernment by  remote  control,  who  believe 
in  depriving  Americans  of  their  funda- 
mental rights  of  selecting  their  own  em- 
ployees and  who  l)elieve  in  depriving 
Americans  of  their  fundamental  rights  of 
a  trial  by  jury  if  they  should  be  charged 
before  the  FEPC  bureaucracy  with  dis- 
crimination. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  our  Revolutionary 
hero,  if  here  today  to  study  the  FEPC 
proposal,  would  again  reach  for  his  mus- 
ket and  that  it  would  again  be  necessary 
for  his  forgiving  wife  to  say  to  those  who 
would  deprive  us  of  those  fundamental 
rights:  "Ride,  Tory  ride." 


Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  L.  Anderson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  30,  I 
noticed  with  real  interest  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  District  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph,  and  the 
speech  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen.  Frederick 
L.  Anderson,  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  be- 
fore the  Congressional  Flying  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  General  Anderson  is  one 
of  my  most  distinguished  constituents, 
hailing  from  Kingston,  N.  Y..  which  is 
the  country  seat  of  my  home  county  of 
Ulster.  In  General  Anderson's  speech 
before  the  Congressional  Flying  Club  he 
gives  the  most  complete  picture  of  the 
accomplishments  made  during  the  attack 
on  Germany  that  I  have  read  anywhere. 
The  whole  plan  of  attack  is  so  clearly 
explained  that  I  recommend  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  read  it  at  his  first 
opportunity.  The  credit  he  gives  our 
cuorageous  men  in  the  Air  Forces  is 
magnificent.  His  description  of  the  mod- 
est beginning  we  made,  gradually  grow- 
ing to  the  point  where  we  could  easily 
claim  air  supremacy,  the  planning  and 
technique  used  to  accomplish  this  end. 
are  so  interestingly  explained,  everyone 
should  read  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  of  this 
brave  soldier,  and  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation, the  citizens  of  Kingston  gave 
General  Anderson  a  home-coming  re- 
ception on  June  19.  I  was  unable  to  be 
home  at  the  time,  but  from  all  accounts 
the  citizens  of  Kingston  and  Ulster 
County  turned  out  in  overwhelming 
numbers  to  pay  tribute  to  this  distin- 
guished American  officer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  General  Anderson's  abil- 
ity as  a  great  leader  dates  back  several 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n.  He  was  born  in  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  on 
October  4.  1905,  an<i  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  upon  graduating 
from  West  Point  in  Cavalry.  June  9.  1928. 
Prom  this  point  on,  his  promotions 
began.  Re  transferred  to  the  Air  Corps 
November  1,  1929.  The  general  went 
straight  up  the  ladder  from  second  lieu- 
tenant to  first  lieutenant,  to  captain,  to 
major,  to  lieutenant  colonel,  to  colonel. 
to  brigadier  general,  and  on  November  4. 
1943.  was  made  a  major  general. 

For  heroism  displayed  while  partici- 
pating in  an  aerial  flight  In  a  burning 
plane  over  San  Francisco  on  December 
14.  1934,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross.  In  1943  he  re- 
ceived the  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 
for  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  In 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service 
and  superior  qualities  of  leadership  In 
relation  to  operation  tactics  and  tech- 
nique of  bombardment  aircraft.  In  1944 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  as  deputy  commanding  general 
for  operations  of  the  United  Stales  Stra- 
tegic Air  Forces  in  Europe  from  January 
6  to  September  21.  General  Anderson 
directed  the  Eighth  and  Fifteenth  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces  in  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  air  power  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

In  June  of  this  year  General  Ander- 
son was  assigned  as  assistant  chief  of  air 
staff  personnel,  headquarters.  Army  Air 
Forces,  here  in  Washington.  I  am  cer- 
tain he  will  continue  giving  in  this  as- 
signment the  same  loyal  service  he  has 
given  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  American  joins  me 
in  congratulating  General  Anderson  and 
wishing  him  succe.ss  and  happiness  while 
he  Is  with  us  in  Washington  and  for  all 
time  to  come. 


Universal  Military  Traininf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NOKTH  CA«OLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Lt.  Charles  H.  Wheatlcy.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  from  my  home 
town  of  Washington,  N.  C: 

The  press  news  which  Is  reeetvad  by  radio 
from  San  Francisco  Is  mlmeo(n)piied  and 
placed  on  the  wardroom  tables  aboard  my 
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•hip  each  morning  before  bre&kfast.  In- 
dueled  in  these  brief  news  releases  one  morn- 
ing was  •  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  uni- 
veraal  mUltary  training.  The  paragraph 
quoted  a  statement  made  by  the  American 
Council  on  Kducatton  to  the  efTect  that  47 
percent  of  American  college  administrators 
oppose  universal  military  training.  They 
■teted  as  a  reason  for  their  opposition  that 
»aeb  training  may  regiment  the  minds  of  our 
youth. 

Of  course,  47  percent  Is  not  a  majority,  but 
as  the  paragraph  added  that  moet  of  the  col- 
lege educators  favor  a  delay  in  the  decision 
on  a  peacetime  draft  until  after  peace  is  es- 
tablished. In  this  period  they  may  well  con- 
vert enough  of  those  comprising  the  53  per- 
cent favoring  such  training  to  tip  the  bal- 
ance scales  in  the  opposite  direction.  Sboxild 
this  happen,  it  would  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  proposal  of  universal  military  train- 
ing as  strongly  advocated  by  the  Army  would 
to  tfrteated.  but  even  should  the  bill  be 
pMnd.  the  direct  support  of  our  college  ad- 
ministrators is  almost  a  prerequisite  for  such 
training  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

X  am  not  in  favor  of  a  year  of  compulsory 
military  training  In  the  Army  for  our  youth 
upon  arriving  at  their  eighteenth  birthday,  or 
any  birthday  for  that  matter.  Such  action 
would  necessarily  Interrupt  the  education 
of  many  young  fellows,  due  to  the  fact  that 
upon  arriving  at  this  age.  many  of  them 
either  have  not  completed  high  school  or  have 
passed  either  their  freshman  or  sophomore 
year  in  college.  If  our  youth  were  taken  out 
of  high  school  or  college  a  goodly  proportion 
of  them  might  never  return  to  complete  their 
education.  We  might  dispense  with  the 
clause  referring  to  age.  and  require  that  all 
of  our  boys  undergo  the  year  of  compulsory 
training  immediately  upon  graduation  from 
high  school,  but  again  there  Is  always  the 
danger  that  many  of  our  youth  would  lose 
the  desire  to  continue  their  educatlorw  and 
their  earlier  inclination  toward  entering  col- 
lege upon  completion  of  their  year  of  service. 
In  my  opinion  these  facts  still  do  not  war- 
rant or  propitiate  the  weak  and  almost  pe- 
dantic reason  set  forth  by  our  college  admin- 
istrators lor  their  opposition  to  universal 
compulsory  military  training. 

I  underwent  4  years  of  military  training  In 
college — 4  years  of  Infantry  ROTC — includ- 
ing a  6  weeks'  training  period  at  a  Regular 
Army  camp  prior  to  entering  the  Navy.  I  am 
sure  that  my  mind  was  not  regimented  In 
the  sense  that  It  thought  only  along  military 
lines  nor  were  the  minds  of  any  of  my  class- 
mates who  were  exposed  to  the  same  training. 
Because  of  this  training  and  the  military 
knowledge  we  had  absorbed,  our  minds  had 
not  Joined  forces  toward  the  achievement  of 
a  common  purpose,  but  rather  each  retained 
Its  Individual  initiative  as  a  singular  unit. 
We  had  been  taught  that  knowledge  is  power, 
but  because  we  had  gained  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  war.  we  did  not  wish  to  test  the 
power  that  it  gave  us. 

True,  there  were  many  other  subjects  with 
which  to  occupy  our  thoughts  and  attentions, 
and  we  were  not  trained  to  fighting  pitch  as 
•  pugilist  Is  before  meeting  his  adversary  In 
the  ring,  but  then  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Army's  proposed  program.  Of 
course,  there  were  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  very  small  minority  who  become 
deeply  Interested  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
but  there  will  still  be  the  Regular  Army  and 
Nary  sUndlng  by  to  absorb  these  Individuals. 

Our  college  administrators  may  say  that 
Universal  military  training  such  as  the  pro- 
posed draft  for  a  years  training  and  the 
ROTC  training  such  as  I  received  are  not  one 
and  the  same.  This  u  absolutely  true  to  a 
certain  extent.  However,  It  is  my  conviction 
that  so  long  as  we  continue  to  teach  the  fun- 
damentals of  life,  liberty,  and  the  purstiit  of 
happiness  to  cur  youth  in  early  years,  and 
•o  long  as  America  is  the  freedom  and  peace- 
loving  country  that  it  now  is,  there  la  no 
caus«  for  concern  for  what  will  take  place  in 


the  minds  of  oiu-  youth  If  and  when  subjected 
to  a  period  of  military  fainlng.  To  further 
Insxire  this  freedom  from  fear  of  mind  regi- 
mentation, let  us  estasllsh  the  military- 
training  centers  right  In  our  high  schools. 

The  use  to  which  the  training  such  as  I 
received  has  been  put  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  Is  clearly  evidei  it.  However,  should 
we  have  a  great  amount  uf  assurance  that  we 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties during  the  remalrder  of  this  centtiry, 
we  may  very  well  dlspinse  with  not  only 
the  Idea  of  universal  military  training  but 
also  even  our  college  ROTC  units.  Do  we 
have  such  an  assurance?  America  has  de- 
veloped into  such  a  wcrld  jKJwer  that  I'm 
afraid  that,  as  In  the  pist,  we  cannot  be  a 
nation  of  isolationists  and  refrain  from  ex- 
erting all  our  Influence  md  forces,  If  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  malntali  world  peace  and  se- 
curity for  all  nations. 

Even  should  there  nfver  be  any  more 
armed  violence  In  any  g«  neratlon,  I  feel  that 
universal  millUry  tralnii  g  In  our  schools  will 
not  have  been  In  vain,  [t  makes  better  cit- 
izens; better  physically,  morally,  and  men- 
tally. It  teaches  us  ho\  ■  to  stand  and  walk 
correctly,  neatness  of  p«rson  and  dress,  the 
elements  of  common  ccurtesy,  loyalty,  and 
allegiance  to  our  flag  an< ,  country,  and  many 
other  things  which  we  do  not  derive  from 
regular  high  school  or  college  courses.  I 
am  sure  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  men 
who  have  had  some  wel -organized  form  of 
military  training  in  thel  youth  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  better  mm  for  having  been 
exposed  to  it,  even  though  they  may  have 
never  been  called  upon  t  o  use  their  training 
in  our  Army,  Navy,  or  h  arine  Corps. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  im  not  in  favor  of 
drafting  our  youth  fo'  a  year's  service. 
Neither  am  I  in  favor  of  the  compromise 
program  outlined  to  the  I  ouse  of  RepresenU- 
tivea  by  the  American  Legion  and  the 
VFW,  which  calls  for  every  youth  being 
required  to  become  a  m(  mber  of  a  National 
Guard  or  Naval  or  Marin  ;  Reserve  tmit  ui>on 
arriving  at  a  predeternined  age.  In  my 
opinion,  and  from  obser  ration  of  the  func- 
tioning of  National  Guai  i  units  In  the  past, 
in  a  short  time  they  wou  Id  lack  qualified  in- 
structors and  proper  supervision  necessary 
for  the  efOclent  training  of  otir  youth.  The 
position  of  Instructor  or  drill  master  would 
not  appeal  to  qualified  iren  and  we  may  find 
our  boys  coming  to  use  the  armory  c»r  drill 
hall  as  a  meeting  place  or  something  other 
than  the  intended  pur])ose.  Then  public 
opinion   would  kill   the   program. 

Let  us  establish  Arn  y  and  Navy  cadet 
corps  In  all  our  high  schools  which  have  a 
student  body  of  200  or  more  under  the  di- 
rect supervision  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
Navy  in  conjunction  wit  i  our  board  of  edu- 
cation. Then  rather  thi  n  having  drills  and 
instruction  periods  indo:>rs  and  at  night  in 
an  armory,  let  us  have  I  hem  during  regular 
school  hours  on  school  grounds. 

Let  us  make  enrollmei  t  in  the  corps  com- 
pulsory for  physically  fl ;  junior  and  senior 
students.  The  Junior  cidets  could  be  given 
basic  instruction  in  mil  tary  drill,  cvistoms. 
and  courtesies  of  the  sen  ice.  physical  fitness, 
and  elementary  military  tactics.  During  the 
summer  following  their  unlor  year  have  the 
cadets  attend  a  Regular  i  irmy  camp  or  take  a 
cruise,  as  applicable,  for  a  period  of  6  weeks 
or  2  months  for  Instruct  ion  and  training  In 
the  practical  factors  of  i  aillt^iry  science  and 
tactics.  This  could  be  i  period  devoted  to 
types  of  training  slmlla'  to  that  given  our 
ROTC  and  NROTC  cadets  before  the  war.  but 
made  less  technical  to  iuit  the  mental  de- 
velopment of  high-schoo  juniors.  Upon  re- 
turning to  school  for  1  lis  senior  year  the 
cadet  could  be  made  a:i  officer  or  a  non- 
com  or  a  petty  officer  commensurate  with  his 
Individual  ability  and  interest  as  previously 
demonstrated  while  a  calet.  He  could  then 
assist  In  the  instruction  |Df  the  Junior  cadets 
and  be  given  more  advanced  instruction  in 
the  basic  subjects  studies  I  In  the  Junior  daw 
and  in  the  summer  pericd. 
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This  plan  does  not  allow  for  those  who 
attend  high  schools  of  leas  than  200  stu- 
dents, but  with  the  rapid  development  of 
transportation  and  the  construction  of  larger 
schools,  the  number  attending  smaller 
schools  should  be  reduced  to  a  bare  min- 
imum within  a  very  few  years  and  It  should 
be  fairly  simple  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
they  may  receive  all  of  their  training  in  sum- 
mer camp. 

With  Regular  Army  and  naval  officers  In 
the  larger  schools  and  Reserve  officers  in  the 
smaller  ones  serving  as  instructors,  either 
full  or  part  time,  this  plan  for  universal 
military  training  in  our  schools  should  prove 
to  serve  our  needs  as  adequately  as  a  com- 
pulsory draft  without  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  some  of  us  that  it  might  regiment  the 
minds  of  our  youth. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  plan  slmlliir  to 
this  was  adopted  and  placed  Into  eCect  at 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  but  that  it  was 
soon  dropped  due  to  the  objections  of  so 
many  parents  to  having  their  sons  subjected 
to  such  training.  I  think,  however,  that 
many  of  them  are  now  aware  of  how  much 
more  this  war  has  cost  us,  both  In  lives  and 
money,  simply  because  we  were  not  at  least 
partially  prepared  for  It.  I  also  think  they 
may  now  realize  that  shotild  war  come  to 
us  again  our  sons  will  have  to  enter  the 
service  regardless  of  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  had  such  previous  military  train- 
ing, and  that  it  will  be  to  their  advantage 
If  they  have  been  exposed  to  It.  At  least 
after  peace  is  secured  once  more,  the  years 
pass,  and  war  appears  more  remote,  military 
training  In  our  schools  is  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive less  opposition  and  to  exist  longer,  and 
In  my  opinion  be  more  beneficial  to  our 
youth  than  a  year's  service  In  the  Regular 
Army. 


A  Bill  To  Provide  for  tiie  Constrnction  and 
Operation  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  New  System  of  Superhighways  and 
Airports  for  National  Defense ,  for  Gov- 
ernment and  Commercial  Use  in  Time  of 
Peace,  To  Promote  Postwar  Employ- 
ment and  Public  Safety,  and  To  Earn 
Revenue  for  the  Federal  Government; 
and  for  the  General  Welfare  of  AH  the 
People 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  my  bill  to  provide  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  a  new  system  of  superhigh- 
ways and  airports  for  national  defense; 
or  Government  and  commercial  use  in 
time  of  peace;  to  promote  postwar  em- 
plojinent  and  public  safety;  to  earn  rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  Government;  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

First.  This  bill  (H.  R.  3036).  which  I 
introduced  in  the  House,  is  specifically 
designed  to  be  life-saving,  self -liquidat- 
ing, jcb-creating,  and  revenue-produc- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government:  and 
profit-making  for  the  patrons. 

Second.  To  enact  this  bill  is  to  save 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  misspent  dol- 


lars which  otherwise  the  Government 
may  have  to  spend  for  relief,  doles,  hand- 
outs, and  unemployment  compensation 
during  the  readjustment  period. 

Third.  To  pass  this  public-works  fcill, 
is  to  provide  remunerative  and  honor- 
able jobs  for  all  workers,  which  indus- 
try may  not  absorb  during  reconversion 
days,  and  that  without  a  dollar  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Fourth.  To  vote  into  law  this  great 
transportation  system  is  to  build  for  the 
unlimited  pleasure  and  maximum  safety 
for  the  public:  and  to  develop  huge 
volumes  of  interstate  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial traffic,  paying  100-percent  profit 
to  all  patrons  of  this  new  practical  net- 
work of  protected  modern  thoroughfares 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  To  adopt  this  nonpartisan  su- 
perhighway bill  is  to  create  a  permanent 
invaluable  legacy  for  our  posterity;  and 
to  establish  an  everlasting  monument  to 
the  profound  wisdom,  keen  foresight, 
and  patriotic  statesmanship  of  the  Con- 
gress which  authorizes  the  construction 
of  this  national-defense  superhighway 
and  airport  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  modification 
of  a  bill  heretofore  introduced.  Mr. 
U.  G.  Robinson,  of  Atlantic  City,  has  de- 
voted a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  subsequently.  I  hope  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Record  a  a  exten.sive  an- 
alysis of  its  benefits  prepared  by  him. 
My  bill  follows: 

H.  R.  3036 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
operation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a 
new  system  of  superhlghvays  and  airports 
for  national   defense   In   time  of  war,  or 
other  emergencies,  and  for  Government  and 
commercial  use  by  automobUes  and   air- 
planes In  time  of  peace;   :o  provide  for  the 
financing  of  same;  to  assist  In  assuring  full 
postwar   emplojrment;    to   promote   public 
safety;     to     stimpulate     general    business 
throughout  the  Nation;    to  earn  revenue 
for  the  Federal  Governnent;   and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  a  new  system  of 
safety   automobile   superhighways   and    air- 
plane emergency  landing  fl'Jlds  and  commer- 
cial  airports,  and   their   a.ipurtenances,   for 
national   defense  in  time  of  war,  or  other 
emergency,  and  for  the  us-;  of  Government, 
commercial,  and  private  amomoblles  and  air- 
planes In  time  of  peace,  b«!  constructed  and 
operated  within  and  by  t.ie  United  States, 
following,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  routes 
hereinafter   described,  sale,  highways   to  be 
known  as  the  national  superhighway  system. 

(a)  Beginning  at  Portland,  Maine,  and 
thence  running  to  Boston,  Mass.;  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.;  Trenton.  N.  J.;  Philadelphia.  Pa.; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  through  W;st  Virginia,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Mlssour,  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Nevada  to  San  Francisco;  herein  desig- 
nated as  the  central  route. 

(b)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  central 
route  between  Woodbrldge  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  running  In  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection to  near  Lakehurst,  Atlantic  City,  and 
Cape  May,  N.  J.;  herein  designated  as  the 
Jersey  coast  defense  rout< . 

(c)  Beginning  at  a  polat  on  the  central 
route  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  thence  running 
in  a  southwesterly  dlrecton  to  near  Balti- 
more. Md  ;  Washington,  D.  C;  Richmond,  Va.; 
and  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mlss^slppl,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  to  near  San 
Diego,  Calif,  thence  In  a  northerly  direction 
to  near  Lo«  Angeles  and  8£  n  Francisco,  CallX^ 
herein  designated  as  the  louthern  route. 


(d)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  central 
route  near  Boston,  Mass.,  and  near  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  converging  near  Albany.  N.  Y.; 
thence  runiUng  to  near  Utlca,  SjTacuse, 
Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Erie,  Pa.;  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo.  Ohio;  south  and  west  near 
to  Chicago.  III.;  thence  northerly  to  near  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  thence  northwesterly  to  near  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  thence  westerly 
throuBh  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  to 
near  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.; 
thence  running  south  to  the  Intersection  of 
the  central  and  southern  routes  In  Califor- 
nia; herein  designated  as  the  northern  route. 

(e)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southern 
route  near  Washington,  D.  C;  thence  run- 
ning southwesterly  through  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  and  Joining  the  southern  route  In 
Texas;  herein  designated  as  the  Washington- 
southwest  route. 

(f)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  thence  running 
southeasterly  to  near  Harrisburg  and  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.:  thence  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.; 
herein  designated  as  the  Buffalo-Atlantic 
City  route. 

<g)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  near  Cleveland.  Ohio;  thence  running 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  southern  route; 
herein  designated  as  the  Cleveland-southern 
route. 

(h)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  near  Chicago,  111.;  thence  running  In  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  near  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Louisville.  Ky.:  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.;  At- 
lanta, Ga.  and  Miami,  Fla.  herein  designated 
as  the  Chicago-Miami  route. 

(I)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  near  Detroit,  Mich.;  thence  running 
southerly  to  the  Intersection  of  the  Chicago- 
Miami  route  with  the  Washington-south- 
west route;  herein  designated  as  the  Detroit- 
southern  route. 

(J)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  near  Chicago,  111.,  where  the  Chicago- 
Miami  route  begins;  thence  running  south- 
west Intersecting  the  central  route  near  St. 
Louis,  Mo,,  to  near  Springfield,  Mo.;  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.;  and  intersecting  the  south- 
ern route  near  El  Paso,  Tex.;  herein  designated 
as  the  Chicago-southwestern  route. 

(k)  Beginning  at  the  Intersection  point 
near  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  northern  and  central 
routes;  thence  running  westerly  to  near  Des 
Moines.  Iowa;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  and  intersecting 
the  central  route  near  Denver,  Colo.;  herein 
designated  as  the  Chicago-Denver  route. 

(1)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  near  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  thence  run- 
ning In  a  southerly  direction  to  near  St. 
Louis.  Mo.;  Memphis.  Tenn.;  and  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  herein  designated  as  the  Minne- 
apolis-New Orleans  route. 

(m)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  In  North  Dakota;  thence  running  In  a 
southerly  direction  through  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  to  near  Gal- 
veston. Tex  ;  herein  designated  as  the  North 
Dakota-Galveston  route. 

(n)  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  northern 
route  in  Montana;  thence  running  in  a 
southerly  direction  through  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, New  Mexico,  and  to  the  southern  route 
near  El  Paso,  Tex ;  herein  designated  as  the 
Montana-El  Paso  route. 

(o)  Branch  superhighways  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  centers  of  traffic  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  highways  for  commercial  use  and 
national  defense,  and  shall  likewise  be  ex- 
tended to  all  State  capitals. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  created  a  National 
Superhighway  Commission  of  9  Commission- 
ers whose  term  of  oflloe  shall  be  for  5  years, 
and  whose  salaries  shall  be  $10,000  per  year. 
Not  more  than  5  of  such  Commissioners  shaU 
be  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The 
Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shaU  be  eligible  for  reappointment. 


and  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for 
Incompetency  or  improper  conduct.  The 
Commission,  upon  organizing,  shall  appoint  a 
Director  and  shall  fix  his  term  of  office  and 
salary.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  shall  employ  such  secretaries  and 
technical  help  as  Is  nceessary.  Including 
supervisors,  engineers,  adjusters,  and  other 
necessary  help. 

{&)  The  Director,  n-lth  the  Commission's 
approval,  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered, 
and  directed  to  take  Immediately  whatever 
steps  may  be  necessary  to  have  plans  and 
Bpeciflcations  prepared,  locations  determined, 
and  rights-of-way  8<?cured,  to  the  end  that, 
upon  termination  ol  the  war.  useful  Jobs  at 
standard  wages  wii;.  be  provided  for  every 
able-bodied  American  citizen  not  able  to  be 
employed   la  private   industry  or  otherwise. 

(b)  The  Director  shall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  appoint,  as  Assistant 
Director,  a  qualified  engineer,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced in  road  building,  who  shall  Im- 
mediately organize  all  necessary  engineers 
and  surveyors  available  among  United  States 
citizens,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  locate  said 
national  superhighway  system  along  general 
lines  described  In  this  act. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  shall  organize  his  office  with 
necessary  assistants  and  Immediately  prepare 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and, 
upon  termination  of  the  war.  the  Director 
shall  be  prepared  to  give  orders  Immediately 
to  American  private  Industry  for  the  amount 
of  approved  materials  which  will  be  required 
to  forthwith  commence  to  construct  the  na- 
tional superhighway  system,  to  such  extent 
as  funds  may  then  be  available.  This  pro- 
vision shall  apply  to  all  American  Industries 
which  are  available  to  produce  material*  for 
highway  construction:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  contract  for  any  material  whatso- 
ever shall  be  let  to  any  manufacturer  who 
does  not  comply  with  all  Federal  laws  relat- 
ing to  fair-labor  standards,  fair-employment 
practices,  or  otherwise. 

(d)  All  people  employed  by  the  Ccmmls- 
Blon  shall  be  American  citizens,  and  shall  be 
employed  at  standard  wages,  and  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  religion, 
or  origin.  The  Commission  shall  net  up 
rules  to  give  preference  In  employment  to 
honorably  discharged  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  All  ma- 
terial used  In  the  building  of  thU  national - 
defense  superhighway  and  airport  system 
shall  be  produced  In  America  and  by  Amer- 
ican-owned business. 

(e)  This  public-works  project  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people  in  the  reconversion  period  after 
the  war.  Every  applicant  for  work,  unable 
to  obtain  private  employment,  shall  be  as- 
signed to  a  position  which  he  or  she  la  fitted 
to  occupy,  but  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
position  only  so  long  as  eflcient  service  is 
rendered,  and  then  only  until  there  is  pri- 
vate employment  of  approximately  equal 
rank  open  to  him  or  her. 

(f)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  shall  determine  and  publUh 
the  standard  scale  of  wages  for  each  class  of 
workers  as  compared  with  wages  paid  for  like 
service  in  normal  private  construction.  The 
wage-and-hour  law  and  all  amendment* 
thereto  shaU  be  complied  with:  Provided, 
however,  That,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
no  overtime  shall  be  worked  by  any  em- 
ployee or  paid  for  by  the  Commiasion. 

(g)  Any  satisfactory  employee  who  secures 
a  Job  In  private  Industry  shall  be  given  an 
honorable  discharge  anu  thaU  be  eligible  for 
relMtatement  on  application,  upjon  Involun-' 
tary  loss  of  private  employment. 

(h)  No  contribution,  gift,  or  M»ee«ment 
for  any  poUtlcal  or  other  like  purpoee  »hail 
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be  loUclted.  p»id.  or  collected  by  &ny  em- 
ploye* of  the  Commlnlon.  No  employee 
ahMll  aollctt  or  receive  any  commission, 
bonus,  rebate,  or  personal  emolument  what- 
•oerer  on  any  purchase,  wa^e.  or  transac- 
tion In  connection  with  the  building  of  this 
iuperhlgbway  and  airport  system,  over  and 
above  his  or  her  agreed  salary  or  wage  tor 
service  rendered.  Any  person  convicted  for 
the  Tlolatlon  of  any  provision  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $100  nor  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment not  more  than  5  years,  or  both, 
and  shall  be  discharge  from  employment 
hereunder  without  privilege  of  reinstate- 
ment. 

(1)  No  political  appeals  or  speeches  shall 
be  made  by  an  employee,  or  any  otbe.-  per- 
son, on  the  rights-of-way.  and  any  employee 
who  makes  a  political  speech  shall  be  dis- 
charged immediately  from  the  Job  and  pro- 
hibited from  future  entrance  to  the  rights- 
of-way.  It  U  the  ptirpose  of  this  provision 
to  protect  every  employee  from  political  pres- 
■ure  or  Influence  by  any  other  employee  on 
this  public-works  project,  or  by  any  other 
person. 

Sic.  8.  (a)  That  the  Director  Is  hereby 
flven  full  authority  to  make,  and  said  Di- 
rector thsll  make,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission,  all  decisions  affecting  the  loca- 
tion and  con.struction  of  the  highways  au- 
thorized in  this  act. 

(b)  That  the  Director,  with  the  approral 
of  the  Commission,  is  authoriced  to  acquire, 
by  purchase,  condemnation,  or  otherwise, 
such  tracts  of  lands  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoee  and  Intent  of  this  act. 

(c)  That  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  shall  make  and  publish 
all  rc^'gula ilon.s  and  schedules  of  toll  for  vari- 
ous classes  of  transportation  and  service: 
prortdtd,  houevrr.  That  tolls  shall  be  fixed 
at  a  prica  commensurate  to  the  service,  or 
benefit  rendered  to  the  patron  and  with  the 
Intention  that  the  national  superhighway 
system  shall  t>e  self -sustaining,  and  also  pro- 
duce reasonable  revenue  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  have 
established  a  rate  of  tolls  that  will  make  long- 
distance traffic  more  profitable  to  the  patron 
in  the  saving  of  fuel,  depreciation,  time,  and 
expense,  in  addition  to  the  assurance  of 
safety,  to  use  the  national  superhlRhway  sys- 
tem rather  than  to  use  the  standard  pubhc 
highways,  thus  leaving  the  free  public  high- 
ways for  the  convenience  and  use  of  local 
traJBc  or  such  other  trafllc  as  mav  choose 
to  use  them:  Prorided  further.  That  the 
roadway  ahall  at  all  times  be  adequately 
guarded,  and  that  the  toll  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles shall  not  exceed  1  cent  per  mile: 
Provided,  /loicet'cr.  That  vehicles  or  airplanes 
owned  or  operated  by  the  Government  or  any 
oiBcial  agency,  by  any  State  or  municipality 
or  agency  thereof,  ahall  be  exempt  from  pay- 
ment of  toll. 

(d)  That  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission  shall  make  and  publish 
all  regulations  and  rental  charges  for  gaso- 
line service  stations,  restaurants,  hotels, 
cabins,  or  other  commercial  structures  re- 
quired to  render  needed  service  to  patrons 
of  the  national  defense  superhighway  sys- 
tem. All  leases  shall  define  the  kind  and 
quality  of  service  to  t)e  rendered  patrons  so 
that  a  uniform  service  shall  prevail.  Leases 
ahall  be  made  only  to  citizens  of  the  United 
State*. 

<e»  That  the  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  is  hereby  authorized  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  regulate  and  control  all  said  traffic 
on  sftid  national  superhlgh«-ay  system. 

<f)  That  the  naUonal  superhighway  sys- 
tem prov.ded  for  in  this  act  shall  be  open 
to  the  public  that  pay  the  tolls  and  observe 
the  rules  and  reguiatiuns  under  ordinary  con- 
diUoas:  Prodded,  how^ixr.  That  In  time  of 
wax  Of  lutloiuU  emex^eucy  the  President  may 


I 


of  actual  or  threat - 
tlon,  or  other  pub- 
the  President  may. 
vernor  of  such  a 
partment   to  issue 

6uch  temporary  prl- 


dlrect  the  War  Departme^it  to  iissume  tempo- 
rary control  over  said  National  superhigh- 
way system,  or  any  pari  thereof,  and  issue 
cuch  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  highway 
•a  may  seem  necessary  junder  such  circum- 
stances, and  also  in 
■ned  serious  riot,  Insurr 
lie  danger  within  a  Stat 
at  the  request  of  the 
State,  direct  the  War 
orders  giving  said  State 

orltles  in  use  of  said  highway  within  the 
Bute  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  nec- 
•saary. 

(g)  That  convict  lab<ir  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed In  the  constructi  )n  work  provided  for 
in  this  act.  Only  free  c  tizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  employe<l  by  the  Director. 

(h»  That  the  Director  shall  have  the  free 
use  of  the  United  State  i  mall  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  national  defense  super- 
highway system  in  like  manner  as  other 
departments  of  the  Gkvemrnent.  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  the  co<  iperation  of  all  other 
departments  of  the  Gt  vernrnent.  including 
Information,  service,  o Beers,  engineers,  or 
agents  thereof,  in  aidtni;  the  construction  of 
this  supertiighway. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  That  sad  national  defense 
superhighway  system  sta  all  be  constructed  In 
strict  accordance  with  he  plans  and  speci- 
fications, in  harmony  with  this  act,  pre- 
pared by  the  best  engineering  ability  avail- 
able, under  the  supervision  of  the  Director, 

(b)  The  materials  uied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  superhighway  shfill  be  of  the  best 
products  of  American  mi  inuf  fvcture  and  work- 
manship, and  of  the  m^st  durable  construc- 
tion known  to  moderli  engineering.  The 
roadbed  and  bridges  shall  b«;  constructed  to 
safely  carry,  without  Injury,  the  maximum 
weight  of  any  anticipaU  d  civilian  or  military 
use. 

(c)  All  practical  safet  f  reg-ulations  and  ap- 
pliances possible  shall  be  utilized.  Perma- 
nent snow  or  landslide  fenct»  shall  be  built 
where  necessary  or  feasible. 

(d)  There  shall  be  nd  railroad  or  highway 
grade  crossings.  The  superhighway  shall  be 
built  over  or  under  all  other  highways,  and 
tunnels  through  mount  ilns  and  under  rivers 
shall  be  built  where  practical. 

(e)  There  shall  be.  or  either  side  of  each- 
way  traffic  lanes,  an  Ins  imiountable  barrier, 
or  solid  wall,  approxlinate'.y  2  feet  high. 
There  shall  be  no  polea,  stakes,  trees,  abut- 
ments, ditches,  banks.  <r  any  other  otwtacle 
exposed  to  traffic.  The  center  barrier,  which 
divides  the  traffic  lanes  running  in  either 
direction,  shall  be  wK  e  enough  to  safely 
maintain  the  lighting  standards  and  also 
conduits  for  telephone  und  electric  wires  for 
the  highway  service,  ard  commercial  rental 
service:  ProtTided.  kowtver.  That  where  the 
terrain  of  the  right-of -fl  ay  is  practically  level 
and  there  is  plenty  of  ivailable  space,  ^and- 
acapfng,  or  parkways,  may  be  substituted  for 
con(?tete-wall  barriers  rhere.  in  the  Judg- 
meniLof-t^e  Commission,  such  landscaping. 
or  parkways,  can  be  constructed  so  as  to 
assure  safety  from  dangerous  obstacles  and 
accomplish  the  same  protective  purpose  of 
the  concrete-wall  barriers:  Provided  further. 
That  where,  in  the  Ju<lgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, traffic  conditio  IS  will  Justify,  or  re- 
quire it.  lanea  for  priva  e  passenger  cars  and 
publi:  busses  may  be  sjeparated  by  concrete 
barriers,  or  landscaping  ^r  parkways,  from  the 
freight  and  truck  lanes 

(f)  The  14  main  lln 
fense  superhighway  sys 
set,  shall  have  at  leas 
protected  trafSc  lanes  a! 
or  gravel   lane,  for  par 
Of  at  least  three  tr.^Ok: 
running  in  each  direc 
evrr.  That  In  thickly 
the  country,  where  tr 
one  more  traffic  lane  sh^ll  be  built,  the  num- 
ber (o  bs  determined  tty  the  Director,  with 


the  national  de- 
described  in  this 
three  hard-surfaced 
d  one  hard-surfaced 
ing,  making  a  total 
id  one  shoulder  lane 
ion :  Provided,  'loir- 
ulated  sections  of 
will  be  very  heavy. 


the  approval  of  the  Commission,  after  the 
engineers  have  reported  on  probable  traffic 
requirements:  Provided  further.  That  iu 
thinly  popiilated  country,  where  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  engineers  and  the  Director,  with 
thfe  approval  of  the  Commission,  one  less 
lane  in  each  direction  may  be  built. 

(g)  All  engineering  shall  be  planned  with 
s  view  of  adding  traffic  lanes,  or  more  build- 
ings, in  the  future  aa  developments  may 
require. 

(h)  The  national  superhighway  system 
shall  be  located  outside  of  cities,  towns,  and 
Tillages  and  shall  not  be  used  as  pedestrian 
streets,  or  for  animal-drawn  or  slowly  mov- 
ing vehicles,  or  interfere  with  the  local  traffic 
or  the  present  free  public  roads. 

(i)  The  main-line  highways  shall  be  lo- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  through  traffic,  with 
branches  constructed  to  such  cities  or  centers 
of  traffic  or  strategic  defense  areas,  or  park 
or  resort  areas,  as  the  Director  may  determine 
with  the  approval   of  the  Commission. 

(J)  Entrances  shall  be  established  at  con- 
venient locations  from  traffic  requirements. 

<k)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commission,  shall  build  modern  perma- 
nent buildings,  appropriate  for  tollhouses, 
gasoline -supply  and  repair  stations,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  cabins,  first-aid  facilities,  emer- 
gency telephone  service,  and  such  other 
structures  and  facilities  required  to  render 
needed  service  to  patrons  of  the  superhigh- 
way and  airport  system.  There  shall  be  no 
privately  built  structures  of  any  kind  on  the 
right-of-way. 

(1)  Curves  shall  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
degree  possible  in  feasible  engineering. 

(m)  The  entire  highway  system  shall  be 
properly  lighted,  guarded,  and  serviced. 

(n)  The  entire  right-of-way  shall  be  en- 
closed with  substantial  fences. 

Ssc.  6.  (a,  Tlrat  emergency  airplane  land- 
ing fields  all  properly  lighted,  shall  be  built 
along  the  superhighway  system  at  frequent 
Intervals  where  the  terrain  Is  practical  and 
the  land  available,  in  order  to  afford  safe 
havens  for  all  passenger,  freight-carrying,  cr 
military  airplanes  in  case  of  an  emergency  or 
bad  weather  conditions,  and  the  highway 
shall  be  adequately  marked  to  Indicate  such 
fields. 

(b)  That  adequately  equipped  airports, 
suitable  for  private,  commercial,  and  military 
planes  to  land  and  be  serviced,  shall  be  built 
as  close  to  each  center  of  traffic  as  practicable. 
They  shall  be  open  to  the  public  for  use  in 
flight  Instruction  and  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  private  and  public  planes  at  rea- 
sonable fees. 

(c)  That  the  regulations  in  this  act  speci- 
fying types  and  manufacture  of  materials 
and  labor  to  be  vised  on  the  highway  con- 
struction shall  apply  to  the  materials  and 
labor  used  in  the  construction  of  emergency 
landing  fields  and  airports. 

(d)  That  in  time  of  national  crisis,  upon 
Executive  order  of  the  President,  these  emer- 
gency landing  fields  and  airports  shall  come 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department 
along  with  the  national  superhighway  sys- 
tem, of  which  they  are  an  integral  part. 

<e)  The  maintenance  and  regulations  of 
air  fields  and  airports  shall  be  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Src.  6.  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  the  pajrment  of  the  costs  of  the  national 
superhighway  system  and  emergency  landing 
fields  and  airports  connected  therewith,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  issue  and  sell  bonds 
of  the  United  States  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000,000  as  needed. 

(a)  Said  bonds  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
denominations  and  shall  be  subject  to  such 
tenzM  and  conditions  and  shall  mclude  such 
provisions  for  redemption  or  retirement  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Xa  accordance  with  law. 


(b)  Said  bonds  shall  bear  Interest  at  the 
rate  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  but  not  to  exceed  3  percent, 
p-  yable  semiannually. 

(c)  These  bonds  shall  be  fully  and  un- 
conditionally guaranteed  as  to  the  principal 
and  interest  by  the  United  States,  which 
owns  the  national  superhighway  system  and 
receives  all  the  revenue  derived  therefrom. 

(d)  All  moneys  received  for  oonds  sold  and 
for  tolls,  rents,  franchises,  or  otherwise,  from 
the  national  superhighway  svstem  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  iu  a  fund  known  as  the  national  super- 
highway fund. 

(e)  Moneys  in  the  superhighway  fund  shall 
be  available  for  use  In  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  national  superhighway 
system,  and  in  the  retirement  or  redemption 
of  bonds  issued  therefor  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

(f )  That  the  Director  and  CDmmlssion  each 
year  shall  make  a  full  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  of  all  business 
transacted  by  said  Director  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  oftener  when 
requested  by  the  President  or  by  the  Congress 
to  make  reports. 

Sec.  7.  The  Director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commission,  is  hereby  given  plenary 
powers  and  authority  to  taie,  or  cause  to 
be  taken,  any  action  not  otherwise  provided 
for  herein,  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  act,  which 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  as  follows,  to  wit: 

(a)  To  construct  a  modern,  Nation-wide 
system  of  new  superhighways,  emergency 
landing  fields,  and  airports,  specially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  imperative  need  of  con- 
tinuous national  defense  preparedness  after 
the  present  World  War;  to  nake  the  United 
Statec  impregnable  to  any  possible  invasion 
from  any  border  line,  or  poirt,  by  any  enemy 
whatsoever,  by  providing  thr  swiftest  means 
of  safe  transportation  for  n.echanlzed  units 
of  the  army  of  deiense  and  their  needed 
supplies  for  successful  warfare. 

(b)  To  have  planned,  organized,  and  ready 
for  constructive  operation,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  greatest  public-works  project 
ever  before  undertaken  by  any  nation  on 
earth.  It  is  to  be  big  enDUgh  to  absorb, 
Immediately,  the  labor  of  all  unemployed 
citizens  of  the  United  Stiites  at  a  Justly 
remunerative  wage  scale.  It  is  to  eliminate 
all  need  of  dole,  relief,  or  charity  to  any 
able-bodied  citizen,  and  thi  s  avoid  the  bur- 
densorre  tax  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  cost  of  relief  caused  by 
the  disastrous  d'^presslon  which  always  fol- 
lows vast  unemployment  In  times  of  read- 
justment or  unfavorable  ecoaomlc  conditions 
created  by  the  havoc  of  war. 

(c)  To  have  forever  available.  In  time  of 
peace,  the  greatest  transportation  system 
ever    built.     For   the   first   time   in   history, 

-  it  is  for  America  to  have  t.  thoroughly  safe 
roadbed  scientifically  planned  and  con- 
structed, on  a  parity  with  the  development 
of  the  high-speed  automotille  used  in  com- 
merce The  all-inclusive  purpose  of  this  act 
is  to  build  a  life-saving,  self-supporting, 
self-liquidating,  business-developing,  reve- 
nue-producing, Job-crcatinj;.  Nation-  defend- 
ing superhighway  system  with  appropriate 
emergency  landing  fields  tnd  practical  air- 
ports  near  all  centers  of  traffic. 

Stc.  8.  That  this  act  is  not  Intended  to 
repeal  any  provision  of  thi  Federal  Highway 
Act  unless  such  provision  U  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  purpose  nereof. 

(a)  That  if  any  provislor  of  this  act  should 
be  held  to  be  Invalid,  sucl-  invalid  provision 
shall  not  affect  the  valicity  of  any  other 
provision  of  this  act  wh.ch  can  be  given 
effect. 

(b)  This  act  shall  Uke  effect  Immediately 
after  its  passage. 


FEPC 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLEHE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  desire  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  on  the  FEPC  ' 
from  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  of  July  3,  1945: 

On  the  Other  Hand 
(By  LoweU  Mellett) 

THINKS     SOTTTHniN      STATESMEN      SHOtJU)      NOT 
LEAVE    PEOBLEM    TO    BILBOS    AND    EASTLANDS 

In  the  course  of  a  raw  filibuster  against 
taking  any  vote  on  the  FEPC  bill,  Senator 
James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi  made  a 
frank  effort  the  other  day  to  indict  the  whole 
Negro  race.  He  succeeded  instead  in  in- 
dicting a  whole  section  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  premise  on  which  he 
sought  to  indict  the  American  Negro  were 
true,  the  Senator  made  a  completely  con- 
vincing case  against  the  South's  treatment  of 
the  Negro. 

The  Senator  dwelt  at  length  on  what  he 
called  the  history  of  the  Negro  soldier  in  the 
American  Army.  He  reported  that  he  had 
talked  with  numerotis  high-ranking  gen- 
erals, whom  he  did  not  name,  and  that  he 
found  them  to  be  in  agreement  with  his 
opinion  that  as  soldiers  the  Negroes  are  Just 
no  good.  Composing  as  they  do  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole  Army,  that  statement  goes  for 
them  all,  according  to  the  Spnator.  The  fact 
that  General  Eisenhower,  who  also,  no  doubt, 
has  talked  to  numerous  high-ranking  gen- 
erals, holds  an  entirely  different  view  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  Senator. 

He  established  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  Negro  soldiers  had  no  initiative,  no  sense 
of  responsibility,  very  low  intelligence,  and 
were  a  failure.  Whether  he  established  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  or  three  weary 
fellow  Senators  who  composed  his  entire 
audience  on  the  fioor,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion. But  he  obviously  did  not  persuade  the 
well-filled  galleries,  for  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  laughter  greeted  his  assertion,  "I 
am  not  prejudiced  against  the  Negro." 

who's  to  blame? 

Assuming  that  Senator  Eastland  states  the 
truth,  that  General  Elsenhower  does  not,  and 
that  the  Negro  soldier  has  no  Initiative  and 
no  sense  of  responsibility,  can  the  blame  bo 
placed  entirely  on  that  soldier?  Can  the 
South,  which  has  determined,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  conditions  of  the  Negro's  life,  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  been  permitted  to 
develop  initiative  and  responsibUlty.  escape 
a  considerable  share  of  the  blame?  Has  not 
the  Senator  actually  brought  in  an  indict- 
ment against  the  manner  in  which  he  and 
his  neighbors  have  handled  the  great  prob- 
lem that  came  to  this  country  aboard  the 
slave  ships,  a  problem  not  solved  by  the 
bloodiest  civil  war  in  history? 

And  if  this  is  so,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
bsst  men  in  the  South  begin  to  recognize 
the  fact,  to  recognize  that  the  course  that 
has  been  followed  is  not  the  one  that  will 
bring  a  solution?  Southern  statesmanship 
is  not  confined  to  the  Bilbos  and  Eastlands, 
yet  one  might  easily  believe  it  is  all  of  one 
piece  If  he  reads  the  list  of  Senotors  voting 
to  support  the  position  taken  by  the  Missis- 
sippi spokesmen. 

Under  the  stress  of  war's  necessity  a  small 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  solving  thU 
problem,  serious  now  and  likely  to  becoms 
desperate  soon.    It  WM  decreed  at  the  war's 


outset  that  there  would  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  any  war  worker  because  of  his 
color  or  race  or  religion.  One  must  believe 
either  that  this  is  right  or  that  there  should 
be  discrimination.  The  Bilbos  and  Eastlands 
and  other  frightened  little  men  definitely 
do  believe  there  should  be  discrimination, 
but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  this  is  true 
of  the  Georges,  the  Connallys.  and  others 
who  are.  right  at  th:is  time,  contributing 
their  full  share  to  an  enlightened  world 
policy:  hard  to  believe  that  they  share  in  this 
wretched  distortion  of  our  own  democratic 
ideal  here  at  home. 

TEACIC  PEXIOIl  THXXATENS 

The  moet  tragic  period  in  American  history 
was  brought  on  by  the  stubborn  conviction 
held  by  some  people  ia  the  South  that  this 
Nation  could  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 
Another  tragic  period  is  bearing  down  upon 
us  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  unless 
Southern  statemanshift  opens  its  mind  to  this 
problem. 

If  It  will  put  In  some  of  the  same  good 
thinking  it  has  given  recently  to  our  world 
problems  (and  some  of  the  same  ingenuity 
it  has  given  to  the  clrcimaventlon  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  during  the  past 
80  years  K  Southern  statesmanship  should  be 
able  to  provide  a  solution  that  will  forestall 
another  period  of  blo<xiy  civU  strife. 


Capital  Casualties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  TH5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  3. 1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  very  interesting  article  written  by 
Jack  H.  Pollack  in  the  July  issue  of  the 
magazine  called  This  Month.  While 
It  does  not  cover  the  subject  entirely, 
I  do  think  it  contains  enough  informa- 
tion that  will  give  the  general  public 
just  an  idea  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
Capital. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me.  I 
include  it  as  part  cf  my  remarks: 

CAPTTAL   CASUALTIES 

(By  Jack  H.  Pollack) 

(Greatest  casualty  of  this  war  has  been 
Franklin  Delano  Roceevelt.  Those  who  saw 
the  drawn  face  and  haggard  look  of  his  final 
days  never  really  dared  to  believe  the  world 
was  losing  its  first  citizen.  They  had  seen 
the  buoyant  President  again  and  again  recap- 
ture his  strength.  But  there  Is  a  limit  be- 
yond which  no  mortal  can  go.  It  is  then  that 
cumulative  strain  exacts  IU  Inexorable  toll. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  bore  as  heavy  a  burden 
as  any  man  in  history  and  then  died  so  that 
other  men  cotild  live  in  peace  and  security.) 

Washington  continues  to  be  portrayed  as  s 
place  swarming  with  bureaucrats,  loafers, 
and  squanderers  of  the  taxeayers'  money 
who  are  languidly  sitting  this  war  out. 
When  not  entwined  in  their  own  red  tape  or 
interoffice  memoranda.  Government  em- 
ployees are  perennially  pictured  as  dawdling 
in  coffee  and  cigarette  lines,  dreaming  up  new 
alphabetical  agencies  or  devising  novel  ways 
of  perpetrating  themselves  on  the  public  pay 
roll. 

Every  day  newspaper  and  magazine  writers, 
radio  commentators,  businessmen  with  pri- 
ority problems,  and  publicity-seeking  Con- 
gressmen assert  this  shibboleth  as  U  It  were 
gospel.  They  propose  to  solve  everything  by 
sweeping  out  the  drones  like  »  pUe  e*  dust. 
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Yet,  countlMB  Washington  workers,  mlgbty 
and  unsung — especialiy  since  Pearl  Harbor — 
h«Te  worn  themselves  out,  died  young  or  be- 
fore their  time  because  of  overwork.  Scorned 
at  every  turn,  they  have  slaved  long  over- 
time hours  usually  without  extra  pay  only  to 
succumb  In  the  end  from  the  maddening 
pace.  Taxing  their  strength  to  the  limit, 
they  have  become  Capital  casualties  surren- 
dering their  lives  even  as  other  patriots  who 
fell  under  enemy  fire. 

Jonathan  Daniels.  White  Hoxise  adminis- 
trative assistant.  Insists  that  "a  bureaucrat 
Is  a  man  with  a  wife  and  fo\ir  children  being 
cussed  out  for  living  where  he  doesn't  want 
to  live,  at  an  Increasing  rate  of  expense  and 
k  declining  measure  of  comfort." 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  wartime 
fatality  in  the  late  President  Roosevelt's  of- 
ficial family  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Prank 
Knox,  newspaper  publisher,  who  llrst  Joined 
the  Cabinet  in  1940 

Though  70  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  he  had 
never  suffered  any  illness  which  interfered 
With  his  faithful  attendance  to  Navy  Depart- 
ment duties  until  he  was  stricken  with  a 
heart  attack  on  April  23.  1»44. 

Plve  days  later  he  died  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  at  his  home.  The  doctor's  report  was 
coronary  occlusion. 

A  man  who  gave  dignity  to  the  term 
"bureaucrat"  was  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  whose 
capacity  for  toll  became  legendary  even  in 
his  own  lifetime.  Called  the  Ideal  public 
servant,  he  literally  worked  himself  to  death 
last  year  as  head  of  the  OfBce  of  Defense 
Transportation. 

He  arrived  at  his  office  7  days  a  week  at 
8  20  a.  m..  and  took  time  out  only  for  dinner 
between  5  30  and  8  p.  m.  Returning  to  his 
desk,  he  would  remain  until  midnight.  Joe 
Eastman  considered  it  a  holiday  when  he 
went  home  for  Sunday  dinner,  but  he  cut 
this  out  after  Pearl  Harbor.  A  bachelor,  he 
was  always  too  busy — his  aides  explained — 
even  to  court  a  girl. 

Unlike  most  agency  heads.  Eastman  never 
delegated  to  his  staCT  the  thankless,  ' time- 
consuming  jobs.  He  never  had  a  ghost- 
writer and  during  his  25  consecutive  years 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
wrote  In  longhand  most  of  the  majority  and 
dissenting  opinions. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  White  House 
cotild  high  pressure  him.  On  one  occasion, 
before  delivering  an  antl-Administratlon 
speech,  he  asked  rn  associate  to  look  It  over. 

"The  President  won't  U^  this,"  his  col- 
league warned 

"That's  not  what  I  asked."  said  Eastman, 
frowning.     "Is  there  anything  wrong  In  It?" 

Another  Washington  workhorse  was  the 
late  Senator  Francis  Maloney  of  Connecticut. 
who  died  in  line  of  legislative  duty  last 
Jaauary.  Known  as  .-.  "Senator's  Senator," 
Maloney  was  a  conscientious  lawmaker  who 
took  hla  committee  assignments  seriously. 
He  was  chairman  of  one  standing  and  three 
special  committees  and  served  on  five  others. 
Be  would  rush  from  hearing  to  hearings, 
vainly  trying  to  keep  up  with  all  of  them. 

His  secretary  kept  warning  him  to  take  it 
easier.  "I  will — Just  as  soon  as  I  get  caught 
up."  he  would  reply.  One  day  she  caught 
him  remonstrating  with  Senator  OI^ahonxt 
for  working  too  hard,  and  chlded  him. 

"That's  different."  he  protested,  "I'm 
joiunger  than  he  Is."  Dearest  to  his  heart 
was  his  proposal  to  streamline  Congress. 
Among  other  Improvements.  It  would  lighten 
legislators'  burdens.  Result,  at  50.  Fkamk 
Malonxt  fell  victim  to  the  very  thing  which 
be  had  fought. 

Two  weeks  later  the  grim  reaper  claimed 
•till  another  Member  of  the  Senate,  Its  sec- 
retary. Col.  Edwin  A.  Halsey.  the  "Ninety- 
•eventh  Senator,"  was  the  man  who  wound 
up  the  machinery  that  kept  Members  of  the 
TTpper  Chamber  running.  His  office  was  the 
headquarters  for  Senators  seelcing  solutions 
to  their  knottiest  problems.     Big.  iLindly. 


understanding,  Ed  Haliey  always  offered  a 
helping  hand.  Many  tloies  when  he  should 
have  gone  home  he  stiiyed  l)chind  to  cope 
with  senatorial  affairs.  Ed  Halsey  finally  did 
go  home  to  his  Virginia  fathers,  but  unques- 
tionably he  would  havB  lived  much  longer 
In  a  less  demanding  Job. 

So  would  Charles  M.  Hay.  who  passed  away 
12  days  earlier.  Actlrg  head  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  while  Paul  V.  Mc- 
Nutt  was  on  an  Inspect  on  tour  of  European 
battlefields.  Hay  was  in  one  of  Washington's 
hottest  spots. 

McNutt  returned  on  he  very  day  that  his 
plnch-hltter  was  finall]  too  ill  to  appear  at 
the  office.  The  two  men.  who  were  great 
friends,  spoke  to  each  ol  h*r  on  the  telephone. 
An  hour  later.  Charley  Hay,  who  had  been 
living  on  borrowed  ener  jy  for  weeks,  slumped 
down  to  his  final  slee{  . 

In  Charley  Hay.  thB  country  lost  only 
a  selfless  American,  but  a  prophet  as  well.  A 
youthful  Wilsonian  dliclple.  he  toured  the 
country  a  generation  a  ;o  battling  isolation- 
ists who  were  then  but  Jierlng  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
man  who  Invited  him  1  o  spend  the  night  at 
Hyde  Park.  The  two  sa  ,  up  until  early  morn- 
ing discussing  Intern  itional  problems  of 
1920.  The  next  day.  Hay  wrote  to  his  wife, 
"I've  met  a  remarkabh  man  who  some  day 
ought  to  be  President.  Hla  name  is  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt." 

One  death  that  upse :  Roosevelt  consider- 
ably was  that  of  Geu.  1  dwln  M.  Watson  who 
died  on  the  way  home  f  om  the  Yalta  Confer- 
ence. Sturdy,  genial  "  ?a"  Watson  made  all 
the  President's  official  ippointments.  Time 
was  when  Senators  and  Representatives 
sauntered  in  and  out  of  the  White  House 
at  will.  But  as  the  wir  drained  more  and 
more  of  the  Chief  Exec  itive's  strength,  Wat- 
son's duty  was  tactful  y  to  turn  away  im- 
portant callers  wlthoui  offending  them  and 
to  hasten  In  those  wll  h  business  to  which 
only  the  President  ecu  d  attend. 

A  year  and  a  half  agd  at  Teheran,  Watson 
suffered  a  heart  attack  and  another  one  at 
the  Quebec  meeting  of  ] '.  D.  R.  and  Churchill. 
The  day  the  Big  Three  Conference  ended  In 
Yalta  he  had  another.  Yet,  he  flew  to  Egypt 
with  the  Presidential  i  arty  and  there  went 
aboard  the  cruiser  for  the  return  to  Amer- 
ica. But  "Pa"  Watsoi  never  got  back  to 
America  alive. 

Watson  was  the  thii  d  full-fledged  Presi- 
dential secretary  to  die  in  office  since  1936. 
Louis  M.  Howe  and  ^arvin  Mclntyre  were 
the  others.  Miss  Marg 
dent  Roosevelt's  pers<^ 
years,  also  passed  awa^ 
away  from  her  desk  alj 
of  illness.  Rudolph 
White  House  casualty.  As  was  Gus  Gennerlch, 
F.  D.  R.  s  bodyguard,  who  had  a  heart  attack 
at  Buenos  Aires  during  Roosevelt's  good-will 
tour  of  South  America 

Though  judges  are  normally  supposed  to 
lead  peaceful  Mves,  tte  rule  doesn't  apply 
to  Washington.  Last  year  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  focused  upon  a  mass  sedition 
trial  In  the  Nation's  CaLltal.  The  judge  was 
Edward  E.  Bicher,  as  kindly  and  Just  a  man 
as  ever  sat  on  the  beiich.  For  seven  and  a 
half  tiresome  and  ttubulent  months  he  pre- 
sided, tolerating  the  N^-llke  tactics  of  ob- 
streperous  defendants.] 

One  day.  early  last  Oecember.  he  felt  par- 
tlcvUarly  111.  His  colleagues  pleaded  with 
him  to  take  the  rest  of  the  day  off.  But  he 
felt  duty  bound  not  ti  prolong — even  for  a 
few  hours — the  alreaor  overlong  trial.  He 
worked  until  6  p.  m.  asj  usual,  and  that  night 
he  passed  away.  | 

A  more  obscure  Capijtal  casualty  was  little 
Miss  Olive  Jack,  for  m^y  years  the  assistant 
law  librarian  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  In 
her  desire  to  serve  "above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,"  she  spent  every  waking  hour 
In  the  law  library.  Nq  task  was  too  difficult 
for  her  and  no  nltxitacm  left  unchecked, 
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lerite  LeHand,  Presl- 
lal  secretary  for  20 
last  July  after  being 
lost  2  years  because 

forster    was    another 


whether  for  a  lazy  law  student  or  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Not  content  with  working  14 
hours  a  day.  for  years  she  was  at  her  desk 
every  Sunday  morning — when  the  library 
was  officially  closed — Jtist  in  case  somebody 
should  need  assistance. 

One  day  when  her  colleagues  reported  for 
work  they  found  that  Miss  Jack  had  toiled 
the  entire  night  with  a  Senator  who  had  to 
finish  an  urgent  Job  by  morning.  The  law- 
maker extolled  her  abilities  to  the  skies,  but 
when  promoted  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  he  promptly  forgot  her — as  did  most  of 
the  rest. 

The  only  person  who  ever  took  time  to  re- 
member her  was  an  appreciative  professor 
who  worked  one  summer  in  Washington  and 
kept  her  desk  laden  with  flowers  and  candy. 

Only  once  did  Olive  Jack  take  annual  leave. 
She  said  she  was  going  on  a  vacation  and 
her  friends  were  overjoyed.  Later,  when  she 
died,  it  was  learned  that  she  had  spent  her 
vacation  at  the  Mayo  Clinic. 

Scarcely  an  agency  in  Washington  hasn't 
a  smiliar  Capital  casualty. 

Just  as  the  wounded  In  the  field  are  listed 
as  casualties,  It  is  fitting  to  mention  those 
denizens  of  wartime  Washington  who  have 
sacrificed  their  health  in  the  line  of  duty 
on  the  home  front. 

Outstanaing  among  them  Is  Tennessee- 
born  Cordell  Hull,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  from  1933.  when  Roosevelt  first  went 
Into  office  In  Washington,  until  October  2, 
1944. 

Prom  the  very  Inception  of  his  term  until 
1942,  Huu  worked  on  an  average  of  16  hours 
a  day,  7  days  a  week,  going  into  his  office 
nearly  every  Sunday  during  those  9  busy 
years.  The  exceptions  were,  of  course,  when 
he  was  out  of  Washington,  and  when  he 
was  actually  ill. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  first  shock  of 
December  7.  1941.  was  over  and  the  country 
was  properly  mobilized  to  deal  with  the  foe. 
that  Hull — on  the  absolute  orders  of  his 
physician— took  what  amoiuited  to  his  first 
vacation  since  1933. 

Incidentally  he  has  now  made  a  remarkable 
recovery  of  his  weight — he  had  lost  many 
pou£ds  during  the  illness  which  occasioned 
his  resignation — and  his  strength  is  almost 
up  to  par. 

Many  others  were  forced  to  quit  before 
the  Job  killed  them.  They  range  from  Pres- 
idential advisers  to  unknown  clerks. 

After  Malcolm  Keriln.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  had  a  break-down,  he  couldn't 
resume  his  former  work  load.  Ebert  K.  Bur- 
lew.  si}eclal  assistant  at  the  Interior,  had  to 
retire  because  of  poor  health.  Wayne  Coy, 
Presidential  aide,  left  Government  service 
for  the  comparative  peace  and  tranquility 
of  a  newspaper  office.  Richard  Gilbert,  OPA 
official  who  courageously  fought  profiteers 
In  the  home-front  war  against  Inflation,  also 
had  to  resign  because  of  falling  health. 

Answering  a  colleague  who  has  been  a  con- 
sistent critic  of  Federal  employees.  Ssnator 
Elbert  D.  Thomas  recently  WTote  that  there 
were  many  Federal  workers  "too  tired  every 
night  from  long  hours  and  hard  work  for  any 
social  activities  or  recreation,  so  all  In  from 
work  every  Saturday  evening  that  all  they 
ask,  all  they  pray  for.  Is  for  enough  energy 
to  be  able  to  hit  the  ball  again  Monday 
morning." 

Said  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  actually  there  are  only  3,000,000  Federal 
employees.  Of  this  number,  two  out  of  three 
work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  In  arsenals, 
offices,  and  navy  yards.  The  remaining 
1, COO  ,000  "bureaucrats"  Include  350,000 
underpaid  postal  workers. 

Of  course,  all  Federal  workers  don't  kill 
themselves.  One  very  able  Senator  goes  to 
a  gym  several  times  a  week  to  preserve  his 
health  regardless  of  what  the  Upper  Chamber 
is  debating.  But  then  there  are  business- 
men who  do  the  same. 


But  In  spite  of  their  role  of  perpetual  scape- 
goat, most  hard-working  people  on  Uncle 
Sam's  pay  roll  will  continue  to  bum  the 
midnight  oil  and  throw  their  het  Jts  and  souls 
Into  jobs  which  entail  limited  rewards  and 
limitless  responsibilities. 


Organization  of  the  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF   SOtJTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccrd  by  including  therein  the 
statement  made  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
grcEs  April  16,  1945,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Mr.  Hari.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  Invitation  and  the  honor  car- 
ried with  It  to  submit  any  suggestions  I  may 
have  to  offer  that  may  enable  you  to  make 
recommendations  that  will  Increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Congress  In  the  discharge  of 
Its  functions  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  a  prepared  statement 
which  Is  short  and  I  made  It  short  purposely 
In  order  to  emphasize  only  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions. I  have  only  a  few  suggestions  to 
cller  and  I  am  sure  your  committee  will  have 
many  others  to  consider  before  you  finish. 
In  order  to  furnish  a  background  for  what 
I  shall  have  to  suggest  It  wUl  be  necessary 
to  make  a  short  statement  which  to  you 
win  appear  to  be  very  elementary.  Our  Gov- 
ernment consists  of  three  coordinate 
branches,  each  of  which  was  given  specific 
powers  and  specific  functions  when  created. 
These  specific  powers  and  functions  were  pro- 
vided for  two  reasons,  one  to  be  certain 
that  the  newly  created  Government  would 
not  absorb  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
creating  States,  and  the  second  was  to  make 
certain  that  neither  of  the  coordinate 
branches  would  be  able  to  trespass  or  in- 
fringe upon  the  powers  or  absorb  the  func- 
tions of  another. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  the  legis- 
lative branch— the  Congress — has  been  per- 
mitting or  delegating  directly  or  by  acqui- 
escence too  much  of  Its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities to  the  executive  branch.    Therefore, 
the  primary  objective  of  your  committee,  as 
I  understand.  Is  to  provide  ways  and  means 
that   will   enable   the   legislative   branch    to 
exercise  all  of  Its  powers  and  discharge  all 
of  its  functions  and  responsibilities  more  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  and  thereby  prevent 
further     encroachirent     upon     the     powers 
vested  In  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Before  suggesting  definitely  my  thoughts 
as  to  how  the  problem  may  be  solved.  It  may 
be  well  to  Inquire  as  to  how  or  why  It  arose. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  show  In  any  detail 
the  Increased  duties  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress not  directly  related  to  their  legislative 
responsibilities,  but  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that 
for  the  past  decade  or  longer  there  has  been 
an  Increasing  demand  lor  service  by  constlt- 
ueuu  more  nearly  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  laws  than  In  formulating  and  enacting 
bills  Into  law.    Therefore,  due  to  lack  of  time 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congress,  the  exec- 
utive branch  has  felt  Justlfled  In  preparing 
and  submitting  in  detail  to  the  legislative 
branch  legislation  considered  essential  and, 
In  order  to  submit  full  and  complete  Justi- 
fications for  such  suggestions.  It  has  had  at 
lu  disposal  a  number  of  persons  to  study, 
collect,  analyze,  and  Interpret  Information  In 
support  of  any  proposal  made  to  be  sub- 


mitted by  any  branch  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. This  Is  largely  a  function  of  the 
Congress:  and  If  Congress  Is  to  function  effec- 
tively under  present  conditions,  it  will  need 
such  persons  to  collect  and  analyse  Informa- 
tion for  the  Congress. 

Therefore,  my  first  suggestion  Is  that  two 
or  more  persons,  well  trained  and  qualified, 
Ehould  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  major  com- 
mittees of  both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate.    Their  duties  will  be  Xo  ob- 
tain and  provide   Information  requested   in 
order  that  members  of  such  committees,  as 
well    as    other    members    of    the    legislative 
branch,  may  be  fully  advised  not  only  as  to 
the  merits  of  a  proposal  but  as  to  its  de- 
merits  as    well.     That    Is.    there    should    te 
one  or  more  persons  assigned  to  each  com- 
mittee to  collect  and  analyze  Information  in 
support  of  a  proposal  and  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  number  to  collect  and  analyze 
contrary  Information.  If  available.    The  total 
Information  should  be  such  as  to  enable  each 
committee    to   have    a   complete   picture    of 
proposed  legislation  before  it  is  enacted  Into 
law.    The  Information  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable    memljers    to    foresee    dangers     and 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  misinterpre- 
tation by  an  executive  or  administrative  of- 
ficer.   Legislation  may  then  be  drafted  so  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  head  of  an 
executive  department  blanket   authority   to 
issue    orders,    rules,    and    regulations    that 
would.  In  effect,  enlarge  his  powers  and  as  a 
result  have  Incorporated  In  the  administra- 
tion of  a  law  activities  or  functions  not  con- 
templated by  the  committee  or  the  Congress. 
I    think    there    is    a    general    complaint 
throughout  the  legislative  branches  that  the 
executive    branches    or    the    administrative 
officers  have  misinterpreted  the  Intentions  of 
the  Congress  by  reading  into  the  law  what 
they  considered  as  implied  or  related  luuc- 
tions  or  activities. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  been  charged 
that   the   Inclusion  of   a   provision   in   laws 
enacted  by  Congress  in  recent  years -giving 
administrators  the  right  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  may  find  to  be  neces- 
sary In  the  administration  of  a  law  amounts 
to  a  transfer  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  to  one  or  more   branches  of  the 
executive   department   of    the    Government. 
To  some  extent  this  is  true.     However,  with 
the  Inclusion  of  such  a  provision,  the  rules 
and    regulations   made    generally   have    full 
force  and  effect  of  law  and  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  the  development  of  what  we 
know  m  recent  years  as  the  bureaucrat.     Of 
course,   the  Congress  has  felt  that  such   a 
provision  In  a  law  would  aid  and  facilitate 
efficiency    in    Its   administration,   but   there 
seems   to   have   been   a   hidden   danger   the 
Congress   did   not   take   into   account.    Ap- 
parently Congress  failed  to  recognize  that  any 
administrator    subject    to    human    frailties 
could  be  expected  to  enlarge  his  powers  In 
the  administration  of  the  law,  because  It  Is 
one  of  the  observations  of  human  hUtory 
that  a  little  power  vested  In  a  person  begets 
a  love  for  more  power,  and  that  the  love  for 
power,  like  any  other  human  passion,  grows 
by  what  It  feeds  upon.    The  modern  bureau- 
crat, therefore,  is  not  an  accident  and  his 
existence  is  not  due  to  any  well-laid  design 
or  plan:   he  Is  simply  an  ambitious  person 
to  whom  a  little  extra  power  has  been  given 
to  be  used  in  the  administration  of  a  law, 
and,  alter  having  been  given  an  Inch  of  addi- 
tional power,  he  Just  naturally  takes  an  eU. 
This  brings  me  to  my  second  suggestion. 

Before  anv  new  legislation  Is  put  Into  op- 
eration the  head  of  the  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law  should  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  Congress,  through 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  reporting  the 
bill  m  the  first  instance,  two  or  more  copies 
of  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  he  may  Issua 
for  the  guidance  of  subordinate  officers  In 
the  administration  a<  the  law.  This  will  give 
the  CongrcM  an  opporttinlty  to  determine  at 


the  beginning  whether  there  are  any  misin- 
terpretations by  the  admmlstrator  as  to  the 
Intentions  of  thoee  who  enacted  the  law. 
which  should  obviate  tho  possibility  of  the 
Government  In  the  tutiore  being  run  by 
bureaucrats. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  two  suffaitions  I  have 
made   are   Intended  to  be  o«  a  permanent 
nature,  but  I  have  one  suggestion  designed 
to  meet  an  ImmedlaU  n«>d  of  what  we  hope 
may  only  be  a  temporary  necessity.     Many 
great  and  pressing  problems  will  demand  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  v.ar.     We  will  not  only  have  a 
number  of  great,  delicate,  and  complicated 
domestic  prcb'.ems,  but  tliere  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  what  may  be  International  problems — 
problems  of  far-reaching  import — and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems  Is  based  upon  funda- 
mental   and    well-established    political    and 
business  principles.     We  should  not  be  called 
U]x>n  on  account  of  haste  or  lack  of  time  to 
subscribe   to  programs  bused   upon   untried 
or  speculative  Ideas.    This  Government  Is  the 
greatest  business  In  this  country,  and  Instead 
of  putting  the  Government  In  business  fol- 
lowing the  war.  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some,  we  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  necessity  of  putting  business 
In  Government  so  that  our  governmental  ma- 
chinery may  operate  In  harmony  with  sound 
business  principles.     Therefore.  In  order  that 
the  Congress  may  be  able  to  meet  the  pressing 
demands  for  Immediate  legislation  providing 
for  postwar  programs.  I  suggest  the  Congreea 
should  select  a  dozen  or  more  men  with  well- 
known  successful  buslncEs  experience  from 
different    business   activities   to   collect   and 
analyze  data  on  domestic  and  world  business 
conditions  and   submit   their   flndlnas   and 
justifications   therefor   to   the   Congress   on 
such  matters  as  may  be  requested.    These 
men  should  be  familiar,  from  the  standpoint 
of  experience,  with  all  factors  that  enter  Into 
successful  business  enterprises  under  normal 
business  practices  and  conditions. 

They  should  consider  the  business  and  re- 
lated activities  of  this  country  and  personally 
contact  successful  business  leaders  of  other 
countries.     That  Is.  the  contacts  should  be 
made  with  pnjople  who.  by  reason  of  their  past 
successful  experience,  will  participate  in  or 
supervise  the  business  policies  of  other  coun- 
tries following  the  war.    These  men.  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  facts.  clrcumsUncea. 
and  conditions,  should  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
Information  Indicating  what  legislation  will 
be  more  likely  to  succeed  with  the  least  fric- 
tion  and   with   the   highest  degree   of   effi- 
ciency.    My  thought  Is  that  If  the  Congress 
Is  furnished  with  a  complete  and  perfect  pic- 
ture of  world  conditions  It  will  be  able  to 
fornrulate  programs  consistent  with  our  es- 
tablished principles  of  Government  and  In  a 
spirit    of    cooperation    with    other    nations 
prompted   by   a  similar   spirit.     At   present 
there  are  many  agencies,  both  In  the  execu- 
tive brsmch  of  our  Government  as  weU  as 
groups  on  the  outside,  preparing  to  submit 
formulas  upon  which  postwar  programs  are 
to  be  based,  but  I  doubt  whether  It  Is  pos- 
sible for  these  groups  or  agencies  to  collect 
and  Interpret  facts  without  some  bias  or  be 
Independent  of  political  considerations. 

Therefore,  at  the  expense  of  repetition.  I 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  group  of  roea 
suggested  should  be  selected  by  the  Congress 
and  chosen  on  the  basis  of  weU -recognized, 
successful  business  experience. 

Mr.  Lanx.  Congressman  Hakz.  with  such  ft 
group  of  men.  It  would  be  most  helpful  to 
the  Congress  In  the  matter  of  reciprocal 
trade  agreemenU.  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Haxi.  We  are  going  to  be  confronted 
with  just  siKh  problems  wltliln  the  very  near 
future. 

They  shotild  be  men  who  wfll  be  actvuted 
by  no  other  purpose  than  to  aee  the  Coa- 
gress  enact  fair  and  just  leglalatioa  for  tlM 
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benefit  of  all  concerned,  and  that  such  leg- 
islation be  m  harmony  with  sound  social 
and  economic  laws  and  consistent  with  the 
««iabluhed  political  philosophy  of  our  own 
country,  leaving  the  political  advisability  or 
feasibility  for  determination  by  the  people- 
of  the  United  States,  because  they  and  their 
represenUtlves  are  going  to  assxune  the  re- 
sponsibility for  whatever  action  is  taken. 
This  group  ehouid  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  accept  and  adopt  plans 
and  programs  furnished  solely  by  those  who 
are  responsible  to  no  one  and  n.ay  be  actu- 
ated largely  by  political  or  selfish  biisiness 
Interests. 

I  may  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  suggestion 
came  to  me  as  a  retmlt  of  the  success,  as  I 
aee  It  In  most  cases,  of  the  selection  of  busi- 
nessmen to  head  a  number  of  special  activi- 
ties of  this  Government  during  the  war. 
The  Chaoucan.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Cox.  Congressman,  I  want  to  say  I 
think  you  have  made  an  excellent  statement 
and  from  the  substantive  point  of  view  it 
was  splendid. 

Mr.  MicHZNn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  your 
last  suggestion  concerning  the  appointment 
of  businessmen  is  fine.  The  only  difficulty 
will  be  In  the  practical  selection  of  those 
men.  You  suggest  that  this  group  be  se- 
lected by  the  Congress.  The  Congress  Is 
composed  of  two  t>odles,  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  wondering  how  you  would 
work  out  the  recommeikdatlon  to  the  Con- 
gress as  to  who  should  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Hasx.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  pertl- 
ent  inquiry  and  a  pertinent  observation.  As 
I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  an  argument  for  these 
suggestions  did  not  go  into  great  detail.  My 
thought.  Just  as  yours,  was  on  the  difficulty 
of  the  selection  of  the  men.  If  I  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  suggestion,  my 
thought  would  be  to  take  a  conunittee  con- 
flating of  the  leadership  of  the  two  major 
political  parties  and  let  them  select  men  to 
be  approved  by  the  Congress,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

I  could  go  further  and  Indicate  that  these 
men  ahould  come  from  Industry,  banking. 
labor,  and  many  activities  but  let  them  first 
ahow  that  they  have  been  raccessful. 

Mr.  Cox.  If  we  limited  this  entirely  to  the 
two  major  parties  we  would  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  utilizing  every  valuable  service 
rendered  by  others.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want 
the  major  party  to  have  all  control  and  I 
would  want  the  minority  parties  to  have  a 
part. 

Mr.  MicuMsa.  The  real  difficulty  of  the 
whole  thing  Is  the  practical  part  of  It.  If 
wo  could  Just  adopt  a  decalog  and  every- 
body live  up  to  It.  we  wotild  get  along  pretty 
well,  but  when  you  come  to  working  out  the 
details  after  the  general  formula  is  written, 
tliat  la  where  you  run  into  the  breakers. 

Mr.  Haib.  I  know  It  is  a  difficult  problem. 
but  ahall  we  leave  It  as  It  U? 
M^.  Cos.  I  think  that  la  a  smart  suggestion. 
Mr.  Habs.  Thank  you  very  much. 
The   CHAniMAW.  Thank   you.   Repreaenta- 
UveBABB. 
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ICr.  RABAirr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  place  in 
the  Bkokb  a  speech  delivered  by  me  re- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  (XJFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
to  wit,  on  May  31, [the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  -Ittch  De  Lacy;  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
CuvKLAND  Bailey;  and  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Jlr.  Ellis  Patterson, 
accompanied  me  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, where  we  interviewed  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  Grew,!  Under  Secretary  of 
State  and  Acting  Secretary  in  the  ab- 
sence, at  San  Francisco,  of  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Hob-  Edward  Stettinius, 
Mr.  Dean  AchesonI  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  was  also  l  resent.  At  that  time 
we  propoimded  to  the  Department  five 
questions  and  oraly  discussed  them  at 
some  length.  We  had  a  pleasant  and 
agreeable  interchange  of  ideas.  Subse- 
quently thereto  I  received  a  letter  dated 
June  30  in  which  ttiere  was  set  forth  in 
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The  letter  Is  as  follows: 
United  States  of  America, 

Depabtmint  or  Statb, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  30.  1945 
The  Honorable  John  M.  Coffee, 

House  of  ReprescntatU'es. 

Mt  Deak  Mm.  Coffee:  I  found  most  helpful 
the  exchange  of  views  on  the  general  trend 
of  our  foreign  policy  which  I  had  with  you 
and  your  colleagues  in  my  office  on  May  31. 
Following  your  visit,  I  discussed  with  other 
ofQcials  of  the  Department  the  various  ques- 
tions raised  In  your  letter  of  May  13.  and  the 
following  material  has  been  prepared  In  re- 
sponse to  the  five  questions  you  raised : 

Question  1:  "Has  there  been  any  departure 
by  the  United  States  from  its  position, 
achieved  by  President  Roosevelt,  as  a  'Dis- 
interested tlilrd  power  which  could  mediate 
in  and  mollify  whatever  differences  might 
develop  between  our  two  great  allies?'  " 

President  Roosevelt  pursued  a  firm  foreign 
policy  whereby  the  United  States  partici- 
pated as  an  active  force  In  all  foreign  ques- 
tions involving  American  Interests  or  policy. 
In  carrying  out  this  policy  of  protecting  vital 
American  Interests,  President  Roosevelt  used 
his  influence  and  that  of  the  United  States 
as  mediator  in  those  questions  which,  al- 
though not  directly  affecting  our  Interests, 
might  disturb  International  harmony  If  al- 
lowed to  remain  unsolved.  This  policy  of 
active  participation  In  the  solution  of  all 
International  questions  concerning  the 
United  States  Is  being  continued  by  President 
Truman  and  the  Department  of  State  is  dili- 
gent In  Its  efforts  to  execute  this  policy.  Mr. 
Stettlnlios  In  his  report  on  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  has  further  emphasized  that  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  extend  to  the 
whole  world  and  that  "We  must  maintain 
those  Interests  In  our  relations  with  the  other 
great  powers  and  we  must  mediate  between 
them  when  their  interests  conflict  among 
themselves." 

Question  2:  "Has  our  policy  on  the  Polish 
question  and  on  other  eastern  European  ques- 
tions changed  since  President  Roosevelt's 
death?" 

American  policy  In  respect  to  the  Polish 
and  general  eastern  European  questions  has 
not  changed  since  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  continues  to  be  as  It  was  under 
President  Roosevelt,  based  on  the  decisions 
of  the  Crimea  Conference,  as  well  as  on  his 
program  for  the  attainment  by  all  p>eople£  of 
the  "four  freedoms."  All  our  efforts  are  ex- 
erted toward  the  earliest  possible  Implemen- 
tation of  these  alms  along  the  lines  planned 
and  foreseen  by  President  Roosevelt.  With 
specific  reference  to  Poland,  both  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Truman  have  gone 
on  record  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment stands  unequivocally  for  a  strong,  free, 
and  independent  Polish  state. 

In  pursuance  of  these  policies,  and  as  pos- 
itive evidence  of  his  desire  to  activate  them. 
President  Truman  In  May  sent  Mr.  Harry 
Hopkins  as  his  personal  representative  to 
Moscow  to  discuss  with  Marshal  Stalin  the 
points  of  difference  outstanding  between  this 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Government.  As 
a  result  of  this  friendly  overture  of  the 
President,  an  agreement  was  achieved  In 
complete  harmony  to  reconvene  the  com- 
mission authorized  by  the  Crimea  decisions 
in  an  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  early  and 
equitable  solution  of  the  Polish  problem  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Polish  provi- 
sional government  of  national  unity  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Crimea  decisions.  A  har- 
monious settlement  was  also  reached  on 
other  Important  questions  outstanding  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  There  Is  no 
question  of  our  policy  having  become  an 
"appendage"  of  British  foreign  policy  In 
eastern  Europe  or  elsewhere.  The  British 
Government  was  an  equal  participant  In  the 
Crimea  Conference  and,  as  such,  is  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  that  Conference.  Despite 
lumors  to  the  contrary.  It  may  be  stated  that 
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the  British  people  and  Government,  guided 
in  general  by  the  same  basic  democratic 
principle,  have  interpreted  and  have  sought 
to  put  Into  effect  the  decisions  of  the  Cri- 
mea Conference  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  this  Government  has  been  striving  to  do. 
Question  3.  Has  the  United  States,  through 
some  tacit  understanding  or  through  day- 
to-day  working  relations,  become  de  facto, 
part  of  an  Anglo-American  front  against  the 
Soviet  Union? 

It  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that  the 
United  States  Government  has  no  tacit  un- 
derstanding or  day-to-day  working  arrange- 
ment through  which  It  has  become  de  facto 
or  otherwise  a  part  of  an  Anglo-American  or 
any  other  front  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Conversely,  thert  is  no  truth  in  the  asser- 
tions made  by  some  that  we  are  playing  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  or  any  other 
nation.  The  United  State  Government 
freely  consults  with  all  governments  of  the 
United  Nations,  Including  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  sure  you  are  fully  aware,  however, 
that  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  dif- 
ferences arise  In  points  of  view  based  on  dif- 
ferent outlooks  and  different  basic  interests. 
The  leading  role  we  have  taken  In  the  crea- 
tion of  the  World  Security  Organization  in 
San  Francisco  is  conclusive  proof  of  our 
friendly  attitude  to  all  freedom-loving  na- 
tions. It  is  regrettable  that  when  these  dif- 
ferences arise,  one  group  of  opinion  or  an- 
other often  endeavors  to  build  these  differ- 
ences into  fundamental  issues  which  are 
difficult  to  solve  even  in  an  atmosphere  of 
patience  and  mutual  understanding. 

Question  4:  "Have  old  anti-Soviet  preju- 
dices, clung  to  by  a  group  within  the  State 
Department  despite  unity  achieved  among 
the  Big  Three  at  the  Crimea  Conference, 
caused  a  shift  since  Roosevelt's  death  from 
American  friendliness  toward  our  Russian 
ally?" 

Such  reports  have  no  foundation  In  fact. 
Imputations  of  this  kind  may  provoke  mis- 
understandings which  can  be  harmful  to  the 
basic  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  which 
can  handicap  us  In  our  dealings  with  foreign 
governments.  It  has  been  Inferred  that  there 
Is  a  small  group  In  the  State  Department 
who.  regardless  of  the  vital  Interests  of  our 
country,  are  able  to  influence  the  shaping 
of  the  policy  of  this  Government  on  the 
basis  of  their  supposed  prejudices  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  policies  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  not  determined  by  any  single  group. 
They  are  based  upon  decisions  reached  after 
consultation  with  all  competent  officials  and 
after  weighing  all  the  relevant  facts.  They 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
American  people  and  to  protect  the  United 
States  In  all  liostances.  In  regard  to  the  offi- 
cers charged  primarily  with  the  conduct  of 
Soviet -American  relations,  I  may  add  that 
they  have  assisted  in  preparing  the  funda- 
mental undertakings  which  were  finally 
agreed  ujxjn  at  the  Moscow,  Teheran,  and 
Yalta  Conferences.  S3veral  of  them.  In  fact, 
have  taken  part  In  the  actual  conferences. 

I  can  asstire  you,  therefore,  that  since 
President  Roosevelt's  death  there  has  been 
no  shift  In  the  American  policy  of  frlendll- 
•  ness  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  differences  of  opinion  have  at  times 
arisen  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  nature  inevitably  arising 
In  the  relations  between  any  two  friendly 
states.  These  were  foreseen  by  President 
Roosevelt  himself  when  he  stated  In  hifi  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  January  6,  1945  that: 

"The  nearer  we  come  to  vanquishing  our 
enemies  the  more  we  Inevitably  become  con- 
scious of  differences  among  the  victors. 

"We  must  not  let  those  differences  divide 
us  and  blind  us  to  our  more  important  com- 
mon and  continuing  interests  in  winning  the 
war  and  building  the  peace. 


"International  coo{>eration  on  which  en- 
during peace  must  be  baaed  la  not  a  oneo 
way  street." 

Question  6:  What  do  you  think  hat 
caused  responsible  editorial  criticism  of  the 
type  we  have  quoted  to  be  made  at  this 
time? 

As  long  as  there  is  freedom  of  the  press 
In  the  United  States  there  will  be  editorial 
criticism  becatise  there  Is  practically  never 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  any  Important  sub- 
ject. I  would  convey  to  you  most  earnestly, 
however,  my  own  conviction  that  editorial 
comment  characterizing  President  Roosevelt 
aa  playing  primarily  a  mediator  role  In  Euro- 
pean areas  Is  doing  an  injustice  to  our  lata 
President,  since  he  pursued  in  those  areas  a 
policy  looking  toward  the  concrete  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  for  which  we  fought, 
rather  than  a  policy  of  the  disinterested 
mediator. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  calling  since 
I  am  convinced  that  It  is  only  by  frank 
discussions  of  this  kind  that  we  can  coordi- 
nate our  efforts  to  the  fullest  extent  to  pro- 
tect the  fundamental  interests  of  our  coun- 
try and  bring  Its  full  Influence  to  bear  In 
order  to  achieve  the  principles  for  which 
we  all  stand  and  which  we  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  defend  when  it  was  clear  that  It 
was  our  duty  to  do  so. 

Please  bring  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
the  attention  of  your  colleagues  who  called 
with  you  at  my  office  and  signed  the  letter 
under  discussion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C.  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary. 


action  In  Italy  September  18,  1944.  He  re- 
covered, however,  and  was  soon  back  In 
action.  He  has  been  overseas  since  January 
of  1944. 


Future  Possibilitiei  of  Grain  Alcohol 


Lt.  Robert  K.  Weichel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  previously  given,  I 
include  herewith  a  news  item  from  the 
Port  Clinton  Herald  and  Repubhcan,  at 
Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  commending  the  dis- 
tinguished service  of  Lt.  Robert  K. 
Weichel,  of  Danbury,  Ohio: 

ENEMT  FORCED  TO  FLEE  AS  LT.  ROBERT  K.  WKICHEL 
LEADS    ASSAULT    ON    POSmON 

With  an  Air  Depot  Group,  Italt,  April 
26.— For  gallantry  in  action,  First  Lt.  Robert 
K.  Weichel.  of  Port  Clinton.  Ohio,  received 
the  Silver  Star  recently. 

First  Lieutenant  Wlechel,  son  of  B.  A. 
Weichel,  of  Port  Clinton,  now  with  a  postal 
unit  here,  was  leading  an  Infantry  platoon 
toward  a  strongly  fortified  enemy  position 
protected  by  barbed-wire  entanglements  and 
a  minefield. 

Crawling  forward  with  two  men  under 
severe  machine-gun  and  mortar  fire,  Lieu- 
tenant Weichel  breached  the  wire  and  led  his 
platoon  through  the  hole.  He  used  bangalore 
torpedoes  to  do  It. 

Disregarding  the  severe  fire  all  about  him. 
Lieutenant  Weichel  gallantly  crawled  for- 
ward alone,  prol>ed  a  path  through  the  mine- 
field, and  led  his  men  through.  He  then 
deployed  two  squads  to  furnish  covering  fire, 
and  personally  led  hU  other  squad  in  an 
assault  on  the  enemy  position,  through  se- 
vere automatic  fire,  forcing  the  enemy  to  fiee. 

First  Lieutenant  Weichel,  who  has  been 
overseas  for  15  months,  also  holds  the  Purple 
Heart. 

Lieutenant  Weichel,  who  before  entering 
service  in  1942  was  a  resident  of  Danbury. 
near  Port  Clinton,  was  wounded  seriously  In 
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OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVBa 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  surplus 
production  of  grain  such  as  wheat  and 
corn  will  again  become  a  problem  on  the 
American  market,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  research  of  the  use  of  farm  products 
continue. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Welsh,  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  Butler-Welsh 
Grain  Co.,  of  that  city,  presented  some 
pertinent  facts  at  a  luncheon  given  in 
his  honor  by  the  Minneapolis  business- 
men recently.  Senator  Btttler,  of  Ne- 
braska, was  formerly  a  partner  in  this 
organization. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  include  herewith  the  points 
made  on  this  important  question  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Welsh,  of  Omaha: 

1.  One  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  contains 
approximately  30  pounds  of  starch.  One 
bushel  of  corn  or  wheat,  plus  15  gallons  of 
water  and  a  small  amount  of  malt  and  yeast 
win  produce  3^4  gallons  of  alcohol  and  20 
pounds  of  dried  livestock  food,  plus  other 
byproducts  of  even  greater  value,  research 
for  which  Is  only  now  really  getting  under 
way.  The  cost  of  production  of  a  gallon  of 
alcohol  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war 
ranged  from  $1.26  per  gallon  to  $1.60.  By 
the  Increased  uses  of  the  byproduct  and  by 
many  economies  In  the  conversion  process 
developed  In  the  Omaha  plant,  this  cost  has 
been  reduced  to  53  cents  per  gallon. 

2.  The  Omaha  plant  is  now  in  the  process 
of  radically  changing  the  methcd  of  con- 
version of  starch  to  alcohol,  which  they  have 
proved  in  their  pilot  plant  and  which  will 
further  reduce  the  cost  of  alcohol  to  33  cenU 
per  gallon.  This  last-mentioned  change  is 
a  recent  discovery  by  a  university  laboratory 
financed  by  the  Omaha  alcohol  plant.  The 
discovery  was  that  by  using  bran  mold  rather 
than  malt  they  reduced  their  fermentation 
and  distillation  time  one-third  and  Increased 
the  production  of  their  plant  from  96.000  gal- 
lons per  day  to  126.000  gallons,  with  tho 
same  machinery,  manpower,  etc. 

3.  They  have  in  the  process  of  experiment 
many  other  projecu,  both  for  the  Increased 
productivity  of  their  plant  and  for  addi- 
tional byproducts  which  they  expect  will 
fvirther  reduce  the  cost  of  alcohol.  One  of 
these  which  Is  reaUy  out  of  the  experimental^ 
stage  is  as  follows:  In  the  course  of  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  a  great  deal  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  generated,  which  in  the  past  has  bubbled 
to  the  surface  and  was  lost  In  the  air.  The 
Omaha  plant  Is  now  In  the  process  of  capping 
their  fermentation  tanks  In  order  to  recover 
this  carbon  dioxide,  which  will  be  used  to 
produce  dry  Ice.  They  expect  to  mantifac- 
ture  dry  Ice  at  a  cost  of  $7  50  to  $0  per  ton, 
and  the  price  of  dry  Ice  In  Omaha  at  tha 
moment  is  $90  per  ton. 

4.  The  laboratcry  financed  by  th!s  plaint  la 
now  working  on  a  wafer  made  from  the  resi- 
due after  the  distillation  proccas,  and  Ui. 
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WeUh  claim*  that  thU  wafrr  Is  entirely  fit 
lor  human  con«iimpUon.  readily  digestible, 
and  conUln*  all  or  the  tltajnlM  known  to 
■clence  He  »Utea  further  that  when  they 
are  ready  to  market  this  wafer,  one  small 
wafer  will  napply  all  of  the  viumlns  re- 
quired by  the  human  system  for  a  day. 
W^Ub  la  probably  overly  optimistic,  but  be 
made  the  sUtement  that  if  they  do  reach 
their  goal  on  thla  tttamln  wafer  they  should 
be  able  to  bring  the  cost  of  alcohol  do-vn  to 
lero. 

So  much  for  production  and  coet  of  pro- 
duction. As  to  the  market  for  alcohol,  Mr. 
Welsh  made  the  following  statement: 

"Th«  coBt  of  raw  natural  rubber— prewar — 
ranged  from  $1  50  per  pound  to  2^4  cents 
per  pound,  and  that  the  price  rose  and  fell 
entirely  at  the  will  of  the  Dutch-Brltuh 
cartel,  who  controlled  the  rubber  fields  of 
the  world." 

He  sUted  that  the  2 '4 -cent  price  was  very 
Bhort-llTed  and  that  the  price  dropped  that 
level  when  some  years  prior  to  the  war  at- 
tempts were  made  In  the  United  States  to 
prodxKc  otir  own  rubber  from  the  guayiile 
plant,  and  that  Immediately  after  that  ex- 
periment more  or  less  was  abandoned  the 
prlo*  Immediately  Jumped  back  to  about  70 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Welsh  states  that  2»4  gallons  of  alco- 
hol produced  from  1  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn 
will  make  approximately  6  pounds  of  buta- 
diene, and  8  pounds  of  butadiene  plus  car- 
bon black  will  produce  approximately  6 
pounds  of  rubber.  Incidentally.  6  pounds  Is 
the  approximate  rubber  content  of  the  aver- 
Age  automobile  tire. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  average  annual  rub- 
ber consumption  In  the  United  States  was 
000.000  tons.  If  we  were  to  prodtice  this  syn- 
thetically. It  would  consume  approximately 
300000.000  bu£hels  of  grain. 

Belore  leaving  the  subject  of  use  for  grain 
alcohol  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  Mr.  V/elsh's  state- 
menu  with  reference  to  the  rubber  manu- 
facturers' attitude  toward  synthetic  rubber. 
Mr.  Welsh  indicated  that  he  had  visited  with 
the  executive  heads  of  Goodrich,  Goodyear, 
and  Firestone  and  had  found  all  of  them 
very  friendly  toward  synthetic  rubber.  He 
stated  that  the  chief  difHculty  with  syn- 
thetic rubber  at  the  beginning  was  the  fact 
that  It  didn't  stand  heat,  but  that  rubber 
chemists  for  these  companies  had  long  since 
solved  that  problem  and  that  at  this  writing 
synthetic  rubber  will  s'-and  up  to  natural 
rubber  in  every  way  and  is  much  better  than 
natural  rubber  for  some  purposes. 

Mr.  Welsh  also  stated  that  the  rubber  man- 
ufacturers look  with  great  favor  on  a  do- 
mestic synthetic-rubber  program,  since  they 
would  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dutch- 
British  cartel  and  of  equal  Importance,  they 
would  not  find  It  necessary  to  carry  almost  a 
year's  supply  of  rubber  on  hand  or  in  transit, 
as  was  the  case  prior  to  the  war  in  connec- 
tion with  natiual  rubber,  which  had  to  be 
moved  half  way  around  the  world. 

A  second  important  outlet  for  alcohol  will 
be  for  the  manufacture  of  plastics,  and  while 
Mr.  Welsh  didn't  go  into  detail  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  did  indicate  that  they  estimated  that 
an  additional  200.000.000  bushels  of  grain 
could  be  used  for  this  purpose  via  the  alcohol 
route. 
•  By  far  the  greatest  outlet,  however,  for 
grain  alcohol  would  be  In  the  replacement 
of  gasoline,  fuel.  oil.  etc.  Mr.  Welsh  claims 
to  be  able  to  back  his  statements  completely 
that  a  gallon  of  180  percent  proof  alcohol 
mixed  with  an  equal  amount  ot  water  will 
generate  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
power  in  an  Internal-combustion  engine  as 
will  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  He  states  further 
that  while  eventually  we  may  have  Internal- 
combustion  engines  buUt  primarily  for  the 
use  of  alcohol,  it  is  possible  to  use  alcohol 
In  the  present  type  of  internal-combus- 
tion engine  by  att«cblng  what  is  called  » 
Tiumeter  to  tbe  carburetor. 
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It  was  ptated  that  at 
B-29  bombers  do  have 
are  using  a  percen 
fuel,  not  because  it  is 
nor  because  it  is 
greater  power  develop^ 
B-29  to  take  off  with 
fuel  and  bombs. 

It  was  pointed  out 
V-2  robot  bombn  were 
alcohol  and  liquid  air 
combination  as  a  fuc  I 
6-ufflclent  power  for  a 
with  a  comparatively 
power  plant. 

Mr   Wel.^h  states 
are    400.000    vltamete^s 
used  for  airplanes, 
military  and  naval 
that  after  the  war 
civilian  use. 

As  an  Indication  oi 
let  for  grain  alcohol 
it  was  pointed  out 
peacetime  consumptU  n 
placed  with  alcohol, 
000,000  bushels  of 
that  amount  of  alcoliol 
Mr.  Welsh  mentiotied 
portant  use  and   tha 
heating,  pwlntlng  ou 
burners  for  house 
converted  to  alcohol 
this  purpose  alone 
could  consume  several 
plus  grain  stocks. 

Mr.  Welsh  firmly 
of  the  war  and  the 
out  of  our  grain  sur] 
found,  provided  the 
little  help  and  prote^tl 
version  period.    Mr 
recently  appeared  bef^ire 
Means  Committee 
tural  Committee, 
plants  be  retained 
the  war  until  they 
time  production.    He 
they  would  want  this 
for  only  a  year  or 
that  they  have  no 
protected   as   an 
and  years. 


the  present  time  our 

this  attachment  and 

of  alcohol   as  their 

more  readily  available 

but  because  of  the 

which  enables  the 

their  terrific  loads  of 


Uso  that  the  V-1  and 
po8.slble  only  by  using 
for  fuel,  as  with  this 
they  could  generate 
altitude  long  flight 
ifght  load  of  fuel  and 


th4t  at  this  writing  there 

under   order    to    be 

A#my  trucks,  and   other 

rfotive  equipment,  and 

will  be  available  for 


whfat 


We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
Influence  to  have  final  action  upon  this  mat- 
ter delayed  untU  after  the  war  Is  over,  so 
that  there  can  be  a  clearer  understanding  of 
our  long-time  military  needs. 
Very  truly  yotirs, 

MTBON  W.  FOWXLt, 

Secretary. 
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bJlieves  that  as  a  result 
iilcohol  program,  a  way 
:us  problems  has  been 
alcohol  program  has  a 
on  during  the  recon- 
Welsh  and  others  have 
the  House  Ways  and 
the   House   Agrlcul- 
that  these  alcohol 
protected  following 
an  switch  Into  peace- 
stresses  the  point  that 
protection  and  support 
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Intention  of  asking  to  be 
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HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASl  lACHUSETTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  July  5,  194S 


Mr.   PHILBIN 

leave  to  extend  mj 
ORD,  I  include  the 


Mr.   Speaker,  under 
remarks  in  the  Rec- 
following  letter: 


Deak  Sn:  At  the 


MaSSACBTJSETTS  COI  fCaiCATlONAL  CoN- 

FEKXMCX   Am    WlSSIONA«T   SOCIETT. 

Bostor, .  Mass.,  June  28,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Pkivt  J.  Philbin, 
The  House  of  Rt  present  at  ives. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

^___  ^_.  „.   recent  annual  meeting 

Of  our  Massachusettn  Congregational  Confer- 
ence and  Misslonarr  Society,  the  foUowing 
resolution  was  pass^l.  and  I  was  directed  to 
report  It  to  you:       i 

"Whereas  the  Coqgreas  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Art  now  considering  the 
possible  adoption  of;  legislation  providing  for 
postwar  military  conscription:  Be  it 

"Jte3olved.  That  tl^e  Massachusetts  Congre- 
gational Conference*  and  Missionary  Society 
recommsnda  that  Congressional  action  on 
ibis  matter  b«  defeited  until  alter  the  war." 


What  Is  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or  MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Easton  Star-Democrat,  Easton,  Md.,  en- 
titled "What  Is  Democracy?"  This  edi- 
torial refers  to  the  very  vicious  bill 
known  as  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission.  It  is  written  from  a  very 
broad,  judicial  standpoint.  Certainly  the 
Congress  is  not  going  to  foster  any  such 
communistic  regulation  of  a  free  people 
as  is  involved  in  the  FEPC. 

The  editorial  in  question  follows: 

WHAT    IS    DEMOCRACT? 

There  Is  a  bill  now  before  Congress  which 
If  passed  will  greatly  limit  the  freedom  of 
employers.  It  provides  for  the  employment 
of  any  competent  person  who  might  apply 
to  fill  a  vacancy  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  A  man  might  drop  out  of  his 
Job,  and  If  a  woman  made  application  for 
the  vacancy  and  satisfied  those  In  Wash- 
ington that  she  was  capable  of  filling  the 
vacancy  the  proprietor  or  manager  would 
be  forced  to  engage  the  lady  even  thcu-^h 
the  management  preferred  a  man  for  the 
Job. 

There  are  many  more  drastic  provlslors 
In  the  bill  which  are  very  obnoxious  and 
which  deprive  a  businessman  from  making 
a  choice  as  to  who  he  will  employ.  Freedom 
is  a  big  word,  and  stands  for  more  than 
simply  being  able  to  live  under  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  If  dictators  are 
to  have  full  sway,  then  our  democratic  way  of 
life  Is  gone.  We  may  call  It  democracy,  but 
when  an  Individual  is  guided  and  governed 
In  his  business  in  times  of  peace  democracy 
disappears. 

In  a  democratic  form  or  government  a 
manager  should  have  the  privilege  and  the 
right  to  hire  the  man  or  woman  he  deems 
best  suited  to  his  needs  and  not  according 
to  high  salaried  commissions  in  Washington 
posLibly  unfamiliar  with  the  workings  of  an 
Individual  firm. 

During  wartimes  we  are  greatly  restricted 
In  many  ways.  We  are  not  allowed  to  buy 
what  we  want,  but  to  take  what  we  can  get. 
Tons  of  butter  In  Philadelphia  went  bad 
while  people  In  this  conunimlty  as  well  as  in 
other  places  could  get  no  butter.  Now  the 
officials.  If  the  act  passes  Congress,  will  have 
the  final  say  as  to  who  shall  be  employed, 
regardless  of  the  employer's  wishes. 

And  if  these  officials  are  Ignored  and  the 
employer  sees  fit  not  to  hire  the  person  they 
say,  the  act  provides  a  fine  up  to  $1,000  or  a 
year  In  prison,  or  both.  There  Is  no  trial  by 
jury  nor  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Commission. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  at  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  m  Easton  before  a  group  of 
businessmen,  and  if  they  are  true  then  our 
democratic  form  of  government  is  being  sup- 
planted by  a  communistic  form  with  dicta- 
torship In  the  ofllng.    All  persons  capable  of 
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performing  a  task  are  not  always  commefkl- 
able.  They  may  have  a  recoid  not  in  keeping 
with  the  job  or  their  temp  -ramcnt  may  be 
against  them  In  spite  of  their  efficiency  In  one 
particular  line. 

A  man  was  seeking  an  employee  in  his  plsce 
of  business  recently,  and  when  a  name  was 
MCgested  he  replied  that  she  might  be  com- 
petent to  do  the  work  but  other  draw-backs 
prevented  him  from  hiring  her.  In  the  event 
this  act  passes  Congress,  the  employer  has  no 
say.  If  he  Is  In  need  of  help  and  a  Jap.  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  work  applies  for  the 
Job  and  can  fill  It.  this  Commission's  powers 
are  that  the  Jap  must  be  hired.  Race  and 
creed  are  no  barriers,  at  least  these  are  the  In- 
terpwetations  at  the  meeting. 

And  who  would  care  to  associate  with  a  Jap 
even  In  a  business  way?  Easton  buslneiamen 
are  flooding  Washington  with  letters  asking 
Members  of  Congress  to  vote  against  H.  R. 
2232. 

Laws  are  drastic  enough  these  days  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  There  Is  no  need  for  such 
a  bill  as  the  one  now  before  Congress.  At 
least  permit  a  businessman  to  run  his  own 
business  as  he  deems  best.  Any  such  Inter- 
ference as  the  proposed  law  provides  would 
deprive  him  of  his  personal  liberty  for  whlcli 
our  boys  have  been  fighting. 


Designation  of  the  Birthday  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  as  a  National  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  S,  1945 
Mr.   WEICHEL    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 
resolution  from  the  Fostorla  Aerie,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  of  Fostorla,  Ohio: 
Resolution  memorlalUlng  Congress  to  desig- 
nate the  birthday   of   the   late  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as  a  national 
holiday 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  from 
March  4.  1932,  until  his  untimely  death  on 
April  12.  1945.  having  been  elected  to  four 
successive  terms  and  having  become  the 
first  American  President  honored  by  his 
fellow  cltlaens  with  more  than  the  traditional 
two  terms;  and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office 
during  the  depression,  one  of  the  great  do- 
mestic crises  in  the  Nation's  history,  and  by 
wise,  courageous,  and  humanitarian  leader- 
ship restored  confidence  and  faith  In  Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  worklngmen  of  America  and 
ushered  In  a  new  era  of  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  labor  and  the  common  man; 
and 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  espotised  and 
ilgned  the  National  Social  Security  Act 
generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  social 
measure  In  American  history,  climaxing  a 
14-year  educational  campaign  by  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  In  behalf  of  State 
and  Federal  old-age-sectirity  legislation;  and 
Whereas  President  Roosevelt  awakened  our 
Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism  to  our  free 
institutions  and  our  very  existence  as  a  free 
people,  and  led  America  and  Its  allies,  the 
United  Nations,  In  the  mightiest  world 
struggle  for  human  freedom,  culminating  in 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany 
and  In  decisive  victories  over  Japan;  and 

Whereas,    President    Rcosevelt    charted    a 
course  for  preventing  future  w«r»,  by  mean* 
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of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation  and  international 
good  will,  thereby  embodying  during  the 
most  critical  period  In  modern  history  the 
hopes,  the  aspirations  and  the  ideals  of  his 
fellow  countrymen,  and  the  oppressed  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Is  as- 
sured an  Inunortal  place  In  world  history. 
and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  American 
generations  yet  to  come,  and  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  free  peoples  In  all  lands:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Fostorla,  Ohio,  Aerie.  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles,  hereby  respectfully 
petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
designate  January  30,  the  birth  date  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  a  national 
holiday;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  Senators  from 
this  State  and  the  Congressmen  of  this  dis- 
trict. 


FEPC 


OPA  Regulations  Affecting  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WISCONSnC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

YnaT  Coal  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  June  26,  1945. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stxvenson, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Bnx :  Tou  are  a  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  Houae,  ao  this 
information  should  be  of  interest  to  you  as 
well  as  Maurey  Maverick. 

Since  1937,  when  the  Guffey  Act  wa.s  passed 
putting  a  floor  under  coal  prices,  the  pro- 
ducers have  been  making  money.  It  would 
be  most  interesting  to  have  an  analysis  made 
of  the  profits  of  the  operating  companies 
since  that  time  or  since  the  war  began. 

It  seems  to  me  very  definitely  that  the 
OPA  is  putting  the  retail  dealer  In  a  terrific 
spot  because  we  lack  the  political  Influence  to 
force  a  show-down  when  the  operators  have 
their  lobbyists  to  take  care  of  such  things. 
For  example,  this  year  we  are  restricted  to 
80  percent  of  our  volume  of  last  year.  This 
means  that  If  a  dealer  sold  10,000  tons  last 
year  he  is  restricted  to  8.000  tons  this  year. 
No  one  can  automatically  reduce  his  volume 
ao  percent  and  have  his  costs  also  go  down 
20  percent.  At  the  same  time  that  this  is 
happening  to  the  retail  dealers  tbe  mine 
operators  are  functioning  at  a  volume  far 
in  excess  of  what  they  ever  operated  at  In 
peacetimes.  Even  though  OPA  has  made 
the  operators  absorb  some  of  the  increase 
granted  labor,  their  profit  has  been  greater, 
I  believe,  because  they  have  been  able  to  run 
8  days  a  week  when  In  peacetimes  their 
c^jeratlng  time  was  usually  3  to  4  days  a 

It  Is  too  bad,  but  I  do  not  believe  tbe 
State  associations  of  the  retail  dealers  nor 
our  national  association  have  the  guts  to 
fight  the  operators  for  fear  of  retaliation. 

It  Is  such  actions  as  this  of  the  OPA  which 
allows  discrimination  against  small  btislncss- 
men  that  can  create  a  lot  of  failures  among 
the  retail  dealers.  I  would  cerUlnly  be  glad 
to  know  what  tbe  OPA  has  to  say  In  answer 

to  this. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

EvEsxTT  Tnar, 

tecretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  legis- 
lation inevitably  draws  l\re  from  pro- 
ponents of  the  status  quo. 

The  bill  to  create  a  permanent  FEPC 
would  impose  certain  limitations,  in  the 
interest  of  more  eflective  democracy, 
upKin  both  employers  and  labor  unions. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some 
buckshot  should  come  from  elerients  of 
each  group  and  that  it  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  sp>ecial  pleading.  The  in- 
teresting tiling  is  that  this  opposition  did 
not  show  during  open  hearings  on  the 
bill.  Four  congressional  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  have  been  held 
during  the  past  13  months  and  the  only 
opponent  who  made  an  appearance  was 
a  Mrs.  Agnes  Waters,  representing  the 
Mothers  of  America.  In  passing  it 
should  be  noted  that  opposition  from  the 
employer's  side  comes  not  so  much  from 
individual  employers  as  from  organiza- 
tions like  the  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa- 
tion whose  members,  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  few  employees,  would  * 
scarcely  be  touched  by  a  bill  designed 
essentially  to  get  at  discrimination 
among  large  numbers  of  industrial  work- 
ers. Such  organizations,  nevertheless, 
reach  large  numbers  of  persons  through 
whom  they  can  make  an  eflective  show- 
ing with  the  Congress* 

This  Is  not  so  of  the  bollrrmakera 
union.  It  would  be  viUlly  affected  by 
the  legislation.  Its  opposition  Ls,  how- 
ever, like  that  of  the  self-styled  employer 
organizations,  couched  in  obfuscation 
and  derision  rather  than  honest  debate. 
This  is  a  disservice  to  our  democratic 
process.  Particularly  because  Govern- 
ment agencies  must  maintain  the  dignity 
of  government  and  confine  their  pleading 
on  behalf  of  the  inarticulate  public  to  the 
merits.  This  is  as  it  should  be  on  the  side 
of  government.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
failure  similarly  to  circumscribe  the  op- 
position. 

To  the  merits  of  the  boilermakers 
case:  The  question  is  the  simple  one 
whether  a  labor  union — and  the  boiler- 
makers  union  because  of  the  vastness  of 
the  wartime  shipbuilding  industry  Is  now 
one  of  the  biggest  labor  union.-?  in  the 
country — can  properly  refu.se"  lull  and 
equal  membership  to  Negro  shipyard 
workers  under  a  closed -shop  contract  re- 
quiring that  every  worker  be  a  union 
member. 

Tlie  backgroiuKl  of  the  case  is  that  the 
union  assured  the  New  York  BUt« 
ReKional  Director  for  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  at  the  time  it  was  recruiting 
workers  in  New  York,  and  as  a  condition 
to  their  release  from  that  labor  area,  that 
It  would  not  discriminate  against 
Negroes — you  will  recall  the  much- 
pubUcized  special  train  which  carried 
white  and  Negro  recruits  across  the 
country  to  tbe  shipyards  in  the  West. 
However,   the   union    did    discriminate 
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ftfainit  Negroes.  It  established  jim  crow 
auxiliaries  under  which  It  got  their  dues 
while  depriving  them  of  their  votes  and 
bargaining  rights.  Before  the  war  the 
union  was  a  small  craft  union.  The  ship- 
yards were  compelled  to  take  Negro 
workmen  In  order  to  meet  their  war  con- 
tracts, there  being  no  other  workers 
available.  The  union,  recognizing  the 
practicalities  of  the  situation,  con.sented 
to  their  employment  but  accepted  them 
on  a  limited  ba-^ls.  Negroes  worked  at 
•UBtrance  and  witiiout  actual  barifaining 
wprwrntatlon.  They  were  flrrd  upon 
the  request  of  the  union  when  they  failed 
to  pay  their  dues  in  protest  of  lack  of 
qttM  pro  quo. 

Any  reasonable  man  would  recognlM 
thii  M  foul  play.  It  was.  moreover,  an 
AbOM  of  the  union's  »tntUM  as  note  bar- 
tatnlng  aHent  undfr  the  NLRA,  a  Mtatuii 
rhlrh  because  of  upeclal  leghlatlon  could 
not  b«'  rhallcnKcd  by  the  NLRD  11  was 
ci-ttainly  contrary  to  tht  policy  and 
democratic  purpoMi  of  Ixacullvo  Order 
8340 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  FCPC 
|t»pp«d  in.  It  found  the  union  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Executive  order,  Us  panl- 
lion  was  that  the  denial  of  ba>ic  union 
rlght.i  under  a  closed -.shop  contract, 
solely  becau.ie  of  race,  was  tantamount  to 
a  donlal  of  equal  terms  and  condition?*  of 
employment  and  comtituted  lllCRal  dis- 
,  crimination.  Anyone  with  knowledge  of 
'  labor  relations  and  the  operations  of 
closed-shop  contrnct.s  knows  thi.s  to  be 

sound.  

It  wa.s  In  Pc'bruary  1944  that  the  FEPC 
Issued  its  decision  against  the  Boiler- 
makers Union.  In  February  1945  the 
union  offered  its  compliance  plan,  rejec- 
tion of  which  the' union  now  contends 
was  outside  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  would  improperly  interfere 
with  the  union's  internal  affairs.  The 
plan  called  for  separate  subordinate 
lodges  for  Negroes  and  whites — allegedly 
"separate  but  equal"  locals.  The  Com- 
mitte  found,  however,  that  on  its  face 
this  plan  was  jwtentially  as  discrimina- 
tory in  terms  of  basic  bargaining  rights 
as  was  the  auxiliary  set-up.  absent  cer- 
tain necessary  guarantees  from  the 
union.  The.'e  the  union  refused  to  give. 
^t  said  in  effect,  you  must  take  us  on 
^alth.  The  Committee  replied.  "We  can- 
not fulfill  our  obligation  as  a  Govern- 
ment agency  by  approving  your  plan  on 
so  tenuous  a  bsisis."  The  union  now  says 
the  Committee's  rejection  of  its  plan  was 
based  on  distrust. 

The  fact  i.>^  that  the  guaranties  asked 
by  the  committee  could  not  be  given  by 
the  union  within  the  framework  of  its 
plan.  The  union  tries  to  obscure  its 
noncompliance  by  accusing  the  commit- 
tee of  demanding  social  equality  for 
Negroes.  Even  if  compliance  with  the 
national  policy  of  nondiscrimination  as 
cxpre.'^sed  in  the  Executive  order  can  be 
achieved  in  this  case  only  by  putting  Ne- 
groes and  whites  in  the  same  locals,  that 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  social  equality. 
It  is  equahty  of  Job  opportunity  which  is 
ccnstitutlonally  guaranteed.  These  are 
facts  which  the  committee,  because  of 
the  necessary  dignity  of  Government. 
ciABOt  stats  in  such  plain  words.  It  ia 
aSported  abundantly  on  the  merits. 


the  union  seeks  to 
was  instigated  in< 


The  litigation  which 
attribute  to  the  FEPC 
dependently  of  the  agency  by  aggrieved 
Negro  shipyard  workqrs  after  the  union 
had  failed  to  comply  (with  the  Commit- 
tee's decision.  It  waa|  a  suit  at  common 
law  in  the  California  Courts  which  could 
have  been  brought  evdn  if  the  FEPC  had 
not  existed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia held  against  tne  union.  It  found 
that  there  cannot  be  i  closed  shop  and  a 
closed  union,  and  t  lat  a  closed-shop 
contract  under  such  circumstances  is 
cont  rary  to  public  poll  ;y.  It  weighed  the 
public  Interest  In  the  monopolistic  po-sl- 
tlon  of  a  union  operat  ng  under  a  closed- 
whop  contract  against  the  alleged  Inter- 
ference with  Internal  union  aHalrs  and 
found  the  public  ini  treat  to  be  para- 
mount, It  then -irni  he  ease  back  to  tha 
lower  court  for  a  ds  ermlnatlon  of  the 
fftctn.  It  was  after  that  decision  wa* 
rrndrred  and  before  the  case  fot  back 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  that 
the  union  oflercd  Us  lompllance  plan  to 
the  PIPC.  It  doubt  ess  hoped  for  ac- 
ceptsncr  of  the  plan  by  the  committee 
as  means  of  getting  acceptance  by  the 
California  Supreme  C  mrt  since  the  court 
hnd  not  pansed  ("l<'nrl;'  upon  the  qur!»tlon 
whether  NegrorH  mimt  be  admitted  to 
membership  In  whlto  locals.  In  other 
words,  the  union,  fine  Ing  its  closed-.shop 
contract  In  Jeopard.^  under  California 
law,  comes  now  to  tlic  Congres.s  In  the 
hope  of  salvaging  thi  contract  by  Con- 
gressional action  wh  ch  would  sanction 
the  continuation  of  Its  undemocratic 
policy. 

In  the  closest  case  yet  decided  by  the 
United  States  Suprem?  Court,  it  was  held 
that  a  union  havin?  sole  bargaining 
status  under  law  car  not  refuse  to  bar- 
gain equally  for  all  n'  embers  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  unit— Steele  against 
Louisville  &  Nashvl  le  Railroad  Co.. 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  In  that  case  the  railroad 
brotherhood  refused  to  admit  Negroes  to 
membership  and  denied  them  equal  bar- 
gaining rights  under  the  Railway  Labor 
Act.  The  union  over  ooks  that  case.  It 
cites  cases  dating  back  into  the  1800's. 
Cases,  moreover.  whi:h  do  not  relate  to 
problenas  of  economic  equality.  The  law 
has  since  changed.  3o  have  our  mores 
which  are  necessarily  reflected  in  the 
law.  as  the  decision^  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  and  th«!  United  States 


Suoreme  Court  illust 


The  union  discredits  citation  by  the 
FEPC  of  NLRB  decisions  concerning  cer 


tification  of  bargain 
knows   that   if   this 


ng  agents.    Yet  it 
question   could   be 


raised  before  the  Bofird — and  it  cannot 

privileged  position 
could  not  qualify 
as  a  legal  bargain- 
continues  its  policy 


ate. 


only  because  of  its 
under  the  NLRB — it 
under  those  decisions 
ing  agent  so  long  as  itji 
of  discrimination. 

These  are  the  concerns  of  the  union. 
Tliey  are  natural  ({oncerns  from  the 
standpoint  of  perpetiation  of  the  status 
quo.  But  they  are  co  ^trary  to  the  public 
Interest  and  decent  industrial  labor  rela- 
tions. The  union  was  bold  to  bring  this 
case  to  the  Congress  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  flagrant  ci 
tion  on  the  part  of  laj 
than  discredit  the 
plainly  the  necessity 


lises  of  discrimina- 

jr  unions.    Rather 

It  lllustratei 

for  establishing  the 


agency  on  a  permanent  basis  and  giving 
It  effective  sanctions. 

The  union  objects  In  two  respects  to 
the  pending  bill.  H.  R.  2232.  In  the  first 
respect,  it  would  beg  the  very  question 
here  in  issue.  In  the  second,  it  sees 
bogies  under  beds.  Neither  objection 
merits  serious  consideration. 

I  Prom  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Presa  of 

June  7.  19461  ' 

DON'T  KILL  rtrc 

The  Houee  Appropriation!  Commlttee'e 
failure  to  recommend  fundi  to  en«ble  ths 
Pair  Employment  Prnctlce  Committee  to 
carry  on  hat  broufht  a  etlnglni  rebuke  from 
the  White  Kouee. 

The  PIPO  wsi  crested  by  PreMdent  Rooee- 
velt  «•  a  temporary  tnetrument  for  remov- 
ing Job  ducrtmlnstlon  aialnst  Negroes, 
Thut  It  h«a  been  meaeursbly  nucceMful  will 
not  be  denied  A  bill  to  set  up  s  permnnent 
FiPC  !•  now  m  the  House  Rulea  Cummittee. 
The  Prenldeni  urge*  Chulrmsn  Babatm  lo 
permit  It  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  Mouee 
"MS  quickly  as  poMtblt.*'  Tttsl  should  be 
done 

The  dtnlsl  of  economte  squsmy  to  19,000,- 
000  American  oltlsen*  becsuae  of  their  color 
vioUtre  every  concept  of  justice  nnd  pre- 
venla  a  tenth  of  our  population  from  carry- 
ing Ite  full  share  of  the  national  load. 

CongreRi  ahould  put  PIPO  on  a  perma- 
nent baala  and  give  It  enough  money  effec- 
tively to  dUchnrge  lU  duties, 

(FrQm  the  Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald-Leader 
of  June  4,  IMSI 

TODAY'S  KOITOStAL 

Prenldent  Rooeevelt  In  1041  created  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee  to 
prevent  war  plants  from  dUcrtmlnatlon 
against  hiring  anyone  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  racial  origin.  The  FEPC  has  been 
kept  afloat  since  then  by  congressional  ap- 
propriations— S500.000  last  year — but  now  ap- 
pears on  the  way  out.  The  South,  with  its 
Negro  problem,  hates  FEPC's  Insistence  on 
equal  employment  rights  for  white  and  Negro 
laborers.  Most  of  the  5.500  complaints 
handled  by  FEPC  have  been  about  discrim- 
ination against  Negroes.  Five  percent  of 
complaints  charged  discrimination  against 
Jews.  Morality  requires  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  FEPC.  Refusal  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  FEPC  may  be  construed  as  a 
green  light  for  employment  discrlminatlrg 
against  color  or  class.  Let  the  Republicans, 
whose  1944  party  platform  endorsied  a  perma- 
nent FEPC.  drag  this  measure  from  com- 
mittee for  a  show-down. 


Retolution  of  the  Ohio  Senate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  previously  given,  I 
include  herewith  a  resolution  from  the 
Ohio  Senate: 

"Resolution  relative  to  naming  certain  reser- 
voirs located  in  Mahoning  and  Trumbull 
Counties.  Ohio 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Ninety-sixth  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  It  take  suitable  ac- 
tion to  change  the  name  of  "Berlin  Reaer- 
voir",    located    in    Mahoning    County,    to 
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Roosevelt  Reservoir  and  that  It  change  the 
name  of  Mosquito  Creek  Reservoir,  located 
In  Trumbull  County,  to  Kintran  Reservoir; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resell  tion  to  Presi- 
dent Harry  8.  Truman,  to  thi>  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
lh«  House  of  Representatives,  i  nd  lo  the  two 
United  States  Senators  and  to  .each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Ohio." 

I,  Tho«,  E.  Bateman,  clerk  of  the  Ohio 
Senate,  hereby  certify  that  the  above  la  a 
tr\»e  and  correct  copy  of  8.  R.  ho  87.  adopted 
by  the  Ohio  Bcnatt  on  June  X\.  194S. 

TKOS.  B.  BATSMAN, 

Cltrk  of  tht  Ohio  Senat0, 


SislsmenI  of  Hen.  James  F.  Byinei, 
Stcrttary  of  SUlf 

IXTBNSION  OP  RffVIAMCa 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACrC 

or  MAMAi  Huasns 

IN  THB  HGU8B  OP  HEPIIBIINTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  July  5. 1915 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rem  trks,  I  Include 
herein  the  splendid  and  ln.i|)lrfttlonal 
statement  made  by  the  Honorable  Jnmes 
P.  Byrnes,  the  SecreUry  o'  SUte,  »t  the 
time  he  formally  took  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  that  great  office .  The  state- 
ment sets  forth  the  basic  truth  upon 
which  future  international  action  to  as- 
sure peace  must  adhere  to  in  order  that 
the  Charter  agreed  upon  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  as  it  may  later  be  amended, 
can  be  successful.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate in  having  now  and  in  the  days  to 
come  a  man  of  such  outstanding  ability, 
and  of  sound  judgment,  a;j  well  as  cour- 
age, as  Secretary  Byrnes.  He  deserves 
and  receives  the^espect  and  confidence 
of  people  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States.  President  Truman  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  his  selection  of  Sec- 
retary Byrnes. 

The  statement  follows: 

I  enter  upon  my  duties  is  Secretary  of 
State,  deeply  conscious  of  the  great  and 
grave  responsiblltties  of  tha;  ofBce. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  advise  the  Presldeni  In  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy  and  lo  carry  out  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  ard  the  Congress. 
It  follows  that  a  change  In  the  Secretary- 
ship at  this  time  Involves  no  change  in 
the  basic  principles  of  our  foreign  poUcy 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  ^var  and  in  the 
struggle  for  enduring  peace  \/hlch  have  been 
chartered  by  the  late  Pres  dent  Roosevelt 
and  afBrmed  by  President  Tiuman. 

In  advising  President  Truman  on  foreign 
policy  I  shall  seek  the  constant  help  and 
guidance  of  the  Senate  Comnr  Ittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  My  friend,  Cordell  Hull,  with 
whom  I  have  served  In  the  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
who  has  done  so  much  to  sliape  our  foreign 
policy  during  the  critical  war  years  has 
promised  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel.  I  am  glad  also  thut  I  will  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  with  my  inmedlate  prede- 
cesior.  Mr.  Stettlnius.  particularly  on  the 
tremendously  important  tiisks  relating  to 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
psrmanent  insUtuUon  to  milntaln 


PLANS   NO   CRANGB   NOW 

As  I  am  leaving  within  a  short  time  to 
accompany  President  Truman  at  his  forth- 
coming conference  with  Premier  Stalin  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill.  I  am  asking  all  of 
those  In  the  Department  at  home  or  abroad 
to  remain  at  their  posts  and  to  carry  on  as 
usual.  I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  to  make  an  Inveatlgatlon  of  tlt« 
structure  of  the  Department.  Until  I  re- 
ceive that  report  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  atudy  It  and  make  such  personal  inquiry 
as  I  deem  advisable,  no  change  In  personnel 
win  be  made. 

The  making  of  enduring  peace  will  depend 
en  Bomehlng  more  than  akllled  diplomacy, 
aomethlng  more  than  paper  treatise,  aomt- 
ihlni  more  even  than  the  bent  charter  the 
wtaeat  statenman  can  drnft  Important  aa  Is 
dipitimncy.  Important  aa  U  our  peace  Nttit* 
meiita  and  tha  basic  charter  of  world  peaee, 
theaa  cannot  aurcrert  iinl«»a«  backed  by  the 
Win  of  the  peoples  of  diffe rent  Initda  not  only 
to  have  peaee  but  (o  lire  tofvthrr  ss  |ood 
heMhbora. 

Ceniurira  a|!o  davout  men  thought  that 
they  had  to  ftuht  with  onr  m\othar  to  pre- 
aerva  thrlr  different  reliaiou*  bellefa,  tul 
ws  have  Irarned  through  long  and  bitter  r«. 
perlenre  that  the  only  way  to  proteet  nur 
religtoua  belief  la  to  respect  and  to  recognise 
the  right  nf  others  to  their  reltiloua  bellefa. 

Today  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
peoples  of  thia  wsr-ravngfrt  earth  want  to 
live  in  a  free  and  peiiceful  world.  But  the 
auprrme  tank  of  atntesma -ihlp  the  world  over 
la  to  help  them  to  undcnttrnd  that  they  ran 
have  peace  and  freedom  only  If  they  tolerate 
and  reapect  the  rlghta  of  othera  to  opinlona, 
feellnrs,  and  waya  of  life  which  Ihty  do  not 
and  cannot  ahare. 


I  assure  you  that  the  matter  of  adminis- 
tering fair  and  imparllnl  Justice  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Army  Is  deemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  first  ImporUnce  by  the  War  DepartmenU 
No  effort  will  be  spared  toward  this  end. 
Sincerely  yonrs, 

Romn  P.  PA-rmsoN. 
Under  Secretary  o/  War. 


Army  Courts  Martial 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ViaOR  WICKERSHAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5,  1945 
Mr.    WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

JtJLT  4.  1945. 
Hon.  ViCToa  Wickersham, 
Bouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mb.  Wickebsham:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  your  statement  In  the  Con- 
oaissioNAL  Record  of  July  3  concerning  Anny 
courts  martial. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  administration  of  military  Jtis- 
tice.  While  undoubtedly  there  are  cases 
where  mistakes  have  been  made.  I  believe 
that  proper  precautioiis  are  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  trials  are  faU-  and  the  sen- 
tences reasonable. 

I  agree  with  you  that  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  background  of  the  man  on  Ulai, 
his  length  of  service,  the  character  of  hU 
service,  and  the  strain  under  which  he  was 
serving. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  sentences  im- 
posed by  courts  martial  do  not  err  on  the 
side  of  severity.  I  recenUy  appointed  a  clem- 
ency t)oard  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  are 
clvUlans — Judge  Sherman  Mlnton.  ol  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit, and  Mr,  AusUn  H.  MacCormlck.  former 
commissioner  of  correcUon  for  New  York 
City.  The  board  Is  now  engaged  in  exam- 
ining cases  and  In  recommendUig  reductions 
where  the  original  senWnce  U  deemed  to  be 
exoessive. 


Nsti  Berlin  Broadcasts 


EXTENSION  OF*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or  WASMIMflTON 

IN  THB  MOUtB  OF  PCTRBBNTATIVM 
Thur$day.  J\Uv  f .  INS 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Bp«akrr.  under 
the  prlvlltft  ir»nl«rt  bm.  I  wlah  to  tn- 
olude  M  p*rt  of  my  rrmnrka  a  broadcast 
from  llfrlln  by  Uit  "Analyser."  on  Jum 
afl.  104ft.  This  brotdoMt  wm  monitored 
by  tbt  BrItUh  Broadcaatlng  Co..  Kiid  X 
hgve  rfethrtd  In  detail  the  comment*  ot 
the  Berlin  ntdlo.  now  In  Allied  honds. 

Afttr  dlKmMlng  tht  Nul  Berlin  broad* 
CMta  tnd  the  mftterial  for  \m  in  thHt 
brotdcAsts.  which  fell  into  Allied  hands 
In  Berlin,  tlic  commentator  makes  aoBM 
Interesting  disclosures  about  the  uat  to 
which  the  Nails  put  some  of  our  Ameri- 
can publications.  I  believe  these  dis- 
closures should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress,  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
A  portion  of  the  broadcast,  which  tells 
of  the  discovery  of  the  commentator  of 
official  documents  In  the  Nazi  propa- 
ganda bureau  at  Koenigswusterhausen, 
outside  Berlin,  follows: 

I  likewise  discovered  scraps  ot  artlclea 
from  several  foreign  Journals  and  news- 
papers which  were  to  be  tised  as  suiuble 
material  for  Hitler  propaganda. 

There  was,  for  example,  a  photostatic  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune, 
dated  January  6.  1944,  entitled  "The  Tribune 
and  the  Island."  Whet  was  it  that  Hitlerite* 
found  useful  In  this  particular  article?  The 
words  "Mr.  Roosevelt  consistently  stresses  the 
Interests  and  wishes  of  other  nations  (with- 
out regard)  to  those  of  his  own."  This  Is 
heavily  underlined.  This  piece  of  slander 
against  a  great  President  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  Tribune  as  a  part  of  an  article 
which  was  so  well  liked  by  Hitlerites  In  lU 
entirety  that  there  Is  a  note  attached  to  *t 
stating  that  copies  of  the  article  should  be 
sent  to  nine  Fascist  propagandlsU. 

It  was  also  evident  that  article*  appear- 
lt\g  In  another  American  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Journal  American,  were  also  greatly 
to  Hitlers  liking.  I  have  here  a  photo- 
sUtlc  copy  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
thU  paper  on  January  3,  1944.  and  is  headed 
••Poles  ask  us  to  oppose  Red  land  seizure." 
There  was  also  a  report  from  Mllwauke* 
about  2,500  Americans  of  Polish  deacent  who 
had  adopted  an  antl-Sovlet  resolution  which 
was  heavUy  underscored.  On  this.  too.  there 
was  a  note  atUched  saying  It  should  be  used 
by  a  number  of  Hitlerite  propagandists. 

I  also  have  material  to  show  that  the 
Hitlerites  likewise  found  the  American  Mer- 
cury very  useful.  I  discovered  several  com- 
plete photosUtic  copies  of  entire  Issues  of 
tiu*  magaalne.  An  article  by  Eugene  Lyons 
In  a  January  1M3  Issue  which  constltuU>d 
•  vicious  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union,  wae 
considered  quite  a  choice  piece  by  the  Maris. 
The  Fascists  were  so  enthusiastic  alx)ut  an- 
other article  by  Lyons  they  published  it  la 
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thrir  own  prM*.    Thu  Uct  U  MUbluh«<i  by 
of  Um  muartt*  journal  aisnal  for 
IMt.     On  PM*  •.  uttUor  M  hMid- 
"AiMiimiM!    Mctcow    Mtn    Uirouih 
AawriMn  tyw,**  la  •  luftM  Lyont'  triicU 
from  th*  Amvrletin  M»r«ury. 
At  Mfht  w»U  b«  »)ipMt«d,  th9  AMWlMn 
U  proMitt*<t  by  th«  ItitltrttM  to 
M  "ftn  ln(tu«ntui  inM*»nfi 


Miilfr  and  Ootbb«U  obvioualy  cuiutdvrtct 
Lyuna  a  arvbraiMl. 


Houit  Joint  Reiolution  187 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KKNTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  5.  194S 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
Insert  a  letter  from  Daniel  W.  Bell.  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  John 
W.  Snyder,  Chairman  of  the  Board  cf 
Directors  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Snyder. 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  has  asked 
that  this  correspondence  be  Inserted  In 
the  Congressional  Recoro: 

TtlASUUT  DlPARTMIKT, 

Waskmgton.  June  5.  1945. 
Hon    JoHJ*  W   Sntdcb. 

Federal  Loan  Adminiatrator , 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dcar  Mi  AoMiNisTKAToa :  My  attention 
has  bfen  called  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
187.  k  joint  resolution  "Authorizing  the  dls« 
solution  of  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation, 
Metals  Reserve  Company,  Rubber  Reserve 
Company.  Defense  Supplies  Corporation,  and 
Disaster  Loan  and  the  transfer  of  all  their 
functions,  powers,  assets,  and  liabilities  to 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation." 
This  resolution  Is  similar  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  65.  reported  In  the  Senate  May 
ai.  1945.  with  amendments. 

One  of  the  corporations  Included  In  the 
proposed  transfer  is  ths  Disaster  Lean  Cor- 
poration, which  was  created  by  the  Act  of 
February  11,  1937  (50  Stat.  19).  The  cap.tal 
atcck  of  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  was 
subscribed  for  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  which  issued  notes  to  the  Secre- 
tary cf  the  Treasury  for  such  capital  stcck. 
Under  the  act  approved  February  24.  1938 
(52  Stat.  79)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
canceled  obligations  of  the  Recotytruction 
Finance  Corporation  In  the  amount  of  $24.- 
000.000,  representing  the  outstanding  capital 
stock  of  the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation.  In 
exchange  for  fhe  cancellation  of  such  obli- 
gations, the  capital  stock  of  the  Disaster  Loan 
Corporation  in  the  amount  of  •24.000.000  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Ls  new  held  by  him. 

The  latest  financial  statement  of  the  Dis- 
aster Loan  Corporation  available  in  the  Treas- 
ury shows  total  assets  of  020.340.347.  with  de- 
posits with  the  Recoiostructton  Finance  Cor- 
pcrntion  amounting  to  $17,306,708.  Liabili- 
ties are  stated  at  9119,801,  leaving  an  excess 
of  assets  over  liabilities  of  $20,220,546.  In 
view  of  the  investment  of  the  Government  In 
the  Disaster  Lck-^n  Corporation.  It  would  seem 
that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  for  depositing  In  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts  such  smuunt  as 
ta  not  needed  to  liquidate  the  Corporation's 
llabilttlM  and  for  the  retirement  and  cancel- 
lation of  the  stock  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
ttM  Treasury, 


wo  lid 


Thli  Department 
prwtlon  ot  your  vitwi 
alio  any  eommenta 
mak*  oonMrnini  th»  p 
monay  to  ths  ivnrmi 
with  Iha  liquidation 
refarrtd  to  in  tht  bill. 
Vary  truly  your 


appr«€lat«  an  ex* 

on  this  matter,  and 

wriieh  yuu  may  car*  to 

ri)bablllty  of  r«turnln| 

TiVKoury  II)  cnnnccllou 

i(  uthsr  «(>rp<  lalluua 


AcUn§  frcfffay 


Mr. 


D  W   Bitl.. 
Acting  Srcftffary 


of  tht 


w»en 


I  in 


Di.\a  Ma.  Batx 
letter  of  Juna  S,  IMS 
noon's  discussion  bet 
the  Treasury  Dtpartm4i>t 
•truction  Finance 
situation  which  will 
capital  stock  of 
acquired  by  the 
under  the  act  of 
70)    upon   the 
RMolutlon  65.  which 
by  the  Senate  without 
shortly  to  be  considered 

This    Is    to    confirm 
reached  at  the 
noon,  namely,  that  uaon 
Senate  Joint  Resolutlofi 
the  close  of  business 
made  In  a  manner 
ury  Department  of  th  > 
the  assets  of  Disaster 
the     Reconstruction 
promptly  thereafter  w 
of  the  Treasury,  to  be 
as  miscellaneous  receipt 
estimated  liquidating 

Upon  receipt  of  sue  i 
the   Secretary   of   the 
cancel  the  stock  he 
aster  Loan  Corporation 
on  an  appropriate 
Joint  Resolution  65 
received   from    the 
Corporation,  and  has 
ury  as  miscellaneous 
senting  the  estimated 
assets  of  Disaster  Loan 
close  of  business  June 
In  a  manner  satlsfacto  ry 
tlon  Finance  Corporat  ,c 
Department. 

Sinccrsly  yours, 


Statement  of  the  2  Secretary  of  Labor 

—  — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOH  i  E.  LYLE 

or  TfXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Thursday, 


Mr.  LYLE.     Mr. 
strained  to  publicly 
tary  of  Labor,  Mr.  S4hw 
General  Order  No 
stand,  was  Issued 
the  President  of  th( 

He  said  in  substaiic 


I  am  Issuing  this 
specific  Instance  arises 
any  one  to  embarrassir  ent 
my  previous  experiencf 
lative  and  Judicial  brtnches 
ment.  I  am  peculiarly 
portance  of  this  quest 

I   mtut    Itulst    that 
there  Is  given  full  reco*  nitton 
U  la  tht  tunctiou  of  t4u 


D  W,  DIU 
0/  th*  Tffturif, 

Junk  1. 1S4S. 


t  Ttfaury. 

Washington.  D.O. 

Rtf^nce  Is  made  to  your 

and  yesterday  after* 

represrntHtlvei  of 

and  of  the  Rccon* 

Cori^atlon  regarding  the 

as  to  the  $24,000,000 

Dlsaaker  Loan  Corporation 

Seen  ury  of  the  Treasury 

Febn  ary  24,  1038  (62  SUt. 

enactnjent   of   Senate   Joint 

June  0,  was  passed 

a  record  vote  and  Is 

in  the  House. 

the    understanding 

confeitence  yesterday   after- 

the  enactment  of 

65  an  estimate  as  of 

lune  30,  1945,  wUl  be 

satftfactory  to  the  Tress- 

liquidating  value  of 

<oan  Corporation,  and 

Finance     Corporation 

pay  to  the  Secretary 

covered  in  the  Treasury 

.  a  sum  equal  to  such 

<  slue. 

payment  we  assume 
Treasury   will   either 
ntly  holds  in  Dls- 
or  will  endorse  there- 
legend  referring  to  Senate 
stating  that  he  has 
R^onstruction    Finance 
rcred  into  the  Trca.s- 
1  eceipts,  a  sum  repre- 
l  jqutdating  value  of  the 
Corporation  us  of  the 
30,  1945,  determined 
to  the  Reconstruc- 
n  and  the  Treasury 


pi  esei 


John  W.  Qnteck. 


REFRE3E>fTATIVES 


uly  5,  1945 


$peaker.  I  feel  con- 

aud  the  new  Secre- 

.ellenbach,  for  his 

1,  which.  I  under- 

the  approval  of 

United  States. 


with 


order  now  before  any 

so  as  not  to  subject 

Perhaps  because 

has  been  in  the  legis- 

of  the  Oovern- 

sensitive  to  the  Im- 

on, 

m   this   Department 

to  the  fact  that 

Department  to  exe« 


cute  iht  laws  The  duty  of  an  ofllcar  In  thla 
Dapartmrnt  U  to  ntoept  the  laws  as  Con|r«aa 
hai  writtsn  ihrm  and  as  th«  oiiuria  have  In* 
tsrpifted  thrrn. 

Tiis  faet  that  ha  may  thln«  ihs  Oonireaa 
should  IMV«  writttn,  nr  th^  courts  should 
hava  inltrprttad  a  law  diflrerontlv  in  no  ra*a 
jusiinsa  him  In  ignorinR  or  attfrnptinii  to 
ourcumyaut  ths  law,  I  wiil  rxp«ct  lull  co- 
oparatton  in  thia  policy. 

Thin  ti  one  of  Iho  mont  icfrwhlnB 
orders  that  haa  comf  to  my  attention 
during  my  ihort  membership  In  this 
ConRreaa. 

Our  system  of  executive,  leirlslatlve, 
and  Judicial  branrhM  with  Its  clieck.n 
and  balance."!,  each  on  the  other,  ha.s 
worked  well  in  building  our  great  Gov- 
ernment. However.  It  Is  unfortunate 
when  one  of  these  great  branche.1  steps 
over  into  tl  e  field  of  the  other,  for  then 
confusion  arises,  and  it  is  most  difBcult 
to  place  rcspopslbllity. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  the  good  Judgment  and 
understanding  which  prompted  him  to 
issue  this  Ijiportant  and  sound  state- 
ment. 


Veterans'   Rehabilitation   and   Education 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONN«CTlCCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  report  on  the  pro- 
gram for  veteran  rehabilitation  and  edu- 
cation which  has  been  developed  in  Con- 
necticut. This  program  calls  for  the 
combined  cooperation  flf  various  civic 
activities  such  as  rehgiWs.  educational, 
industrial,  labor,  and  veterans,  and  has 
been  working  out  most  successfully  In 
the  various  towns  and  cities  where  it  is 
In  force.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the 
community  to  receive  back  the  veteran 
as  an  essential  citizen  who  is  needed  by 
the  community  and  whose  readjustment 
to  civic  life  at  the  earliest  moment  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  to  the  veteran  and  his  family. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  a  great 
tradition  of  community  service.  The 
Connecticut  plan  is  based  on  community 
responsibility  and  is  a  coopsrative  coor- 
dinated program  of  service  to  the  vet- 
eran, to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in  this 
Second  World  War, 

Dr,  Alonzo  G.  Grace,  commissioner  cf 
education  in  Connecticut,  said  recently 
"Common  sense  must  characterize  the 
educational  progx-am  for  the  returning 
veteran."  Connecticut  is  adjusting  its 
present  veterans'  program  to  established 
institutions  rather  than  setting  up  new 
ones.  We  are  endeavoring  to  set  up  a 
program  that  guides,  and  not  one  that 
attempts  to  tell  the  veterans  what  they 
may  cr  may  not  do. 

The  Connecticut  State  Department  Is 
one  of  the  agencies  working  cooperatively 
with  the  other  agencies  such  as: 

First.  Veterans'  Admlnlstratlo», 

Second.    S?lectlve  Service. 
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ccmmvnlty     advisory 


Third.  Local 
commit  teea. 
Fnurlti.  City  ndvlaory  rentert. 
Pifth.  Vocational  counaellnii  ■frvlct. 
Bixth.  United     Btatei     iMployment 
Service. 
Seventh.  Locul  ichool  lyittmi. 
liihth.  Labor. 
Ninth.  Induiiry. 
Ttnth.  R«d  CroM. 
Rlpvrnth.  V»tfr»ns'  ontanlr.ntlonii. 
Thoy  are  coordltVatrd  by  Ihr  Connecti- 
cut R«employin«nt  CommtMlon  to  work 
an  a  team,  without  comp<'tUltm.  to  help 
the  veteran  f^nd  his  place  In  civilian  life. 
We  »re  not  forclnit  the  mtvIcw  of  these 
agencirp  on  the  veteran,  nor  at*  wr  mak- 
ing him  or  her  ft  ipeclal  problem,  but  we 
are  avoiding  the  "run-around"  by  having 
a  simple  direct  program  that  will  put  the 
service  man  or  woman  In  contact  with 
the  service  that  will  satisfy  his  needs. 

The  program  has  been  broken  down 
Into  procedures  covering  the  specific 
types  of  readjustment  problems  veterans 
are  confronted  with  upon  their  return 
home. 

A  procedure  has  been  devised  for  the 
veteran  to  find  local  adjustment  in  his 
or  another  community.  Tlie  veteran  may 
want  a  Job.  perhaps  has  a  problem  deal- 
ing with  GI  loans,  buying  of  real  estate, 
a  spiritual  problem,  medical  advice,  a 
banking  problem,  a  tax  problem,  or  a 
number   of   Individual    difficulties    that 
need  attention.    The  local  reemployment 
and  advisory  committee  of  the  towns  of 
Connecticut  have  been  organized  on  a 
democratic  voluntary  basis  to  serve  the 
veteran.    In  preparation  for  these  com- 
mittees, long  before  VE-day,  forums  and 
discussions  were  held  to  stimulate  public 
Interest  In  the  service.    The  responsibil- 
ity for  adjustment  thus  does  not  lie  only 
with  the  veteran  but  also  with  the  folks 
back  home.   If  the  veteran  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss his  education,  the  principal  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  local  school  are 
ready  to  serve.   The  consultant,  veterans 
affairs  of  the  SUte  department  of  educa- 
tion Is  one  of  the  information  sources 
for  questions  dealing  with  education  un- 
der the  OI  bill,  Public  Law  16  or  113. 

Representatives  of  labor.  Red  Cross, 
the  clergy,  veterans'  organizations — In- 
cluding representatives  of  World  War  II 
veterans— farmers,  industry,  banking, 
real  estate,  medicine,  education,  serve  on 
these  local  committees. 

A  procedure  has  also  been  developed 
for  the  veteran  who  needs  special  coun- 
seling services.    He  will  be  referred  by 
the  local  committee  to  a  regional  center. 
The  best  example  of  the  regional  center 
which  successfully  operates  is  the  Bridge- 
port Community  Advisory  Service  Cen- 
ter, Bridgeport,  Conn.    This  center  Is 
community  supported  oy  the  Community 
Chest.    There,  counsellors  In  education, 
medicine,  social  service,  law,  insurance, 
banking,  labor,  the  clergy,  selective  .serv- 
ice, veterans'  organizations  are  available 
for  service.    This  center  is  open  to  non- 
veterans  as  well  as  veterans  and  is  a 
community   project   sponsored   by   the 
Community  Chest.    No  man  is  turned 
away  without  a  sincere  effort  at  solu- 
tion of  his  problem.    After  adjustment, 
the  services  of  the  USES  are  available, 
and  the  man  gets  a  Job.    The  services 
of  Selective  Service  are  available  for  Job 


advisory  problems  and  the  public-school 
superintendent  or  principal  are  available 
for  educational  problems, 

Thtrt  la  alao  tha  dbabled  veteran  who 
may  lo  directly  to  tha  Vvtarans  Admin- 
istration from  the  dtaeharia  oenters  or 
throuch  the  looal  commltWa  or  oaniar. 
Under  PubUo  Uw  II,  vooaUonal  rthablll- 
tation,  tha  vtlaran  may  io  to  rollete. 
private  vocational  school,  hlah  school, 
public  toohnioal  school,  or  iralntnt  on 
the  Job.  For  nnn-servlca-connaot«d  dls- 
Rbiliiiei.  the  division  of  rthablUtatton  ot 
the  Slate  Department  of  BducaUon  la 
ready  to  a»sl^t  with  medical  care,  diag- 
nosis, counseling,  vocational  or  profaa* 
slonal  training,  artlflchil  applianeas,  and 
aid  in  placement.  Medical  treatment  Is 
not  provided  for  the  veteran  If  available 
through  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

To  Insure  against  the  rise  of  fraudu- 
lent schools,  which  hope  to  benefit  from 
the  GI  bill  or  Public  Law  16.  the  Con- 
necticut State  Department  of  Education 
must  cerUfy  all  schools  before  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  accept  the  ap- 
plication for  assistance. 

If  the  veteran  wishes  to  complete  high- 
school  training  for  a  diploma,  the  State 
board  of  education  equWalency  exami- 
nation is  provided  by  applying  to  the 
State  department  of  education. 

For  those  who  must  complete  more 
high-school  work  before  galnipg  a  high- 
school  diploma,  the  State  department  of 
education  looks  to  the  setting  up  of  re- 
gional high  school.-  operatinR  under  the 
local  school  systems  and  giving  con- 
densed courses  so  that  the  work  may  be 
completed  quickly  by  these  young  men 
who  have  become  adults  because  of  their 
war  service.  We  feel  that  there  Is  little 
likeUhood  of  the  veteran  returning  to  the 
local  day  public  high-school  system  to 
sit  through  the  same  classes  with  adoles- 
cents. After  the  veteran  has  his  diplo- 
ma—and this  step  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant for  his  future— there  is  available 
the  technical  school,  college,  or  private 
vocational  training. 

The  job  try-out  school  is  made  avail- 
able for  those  who  do  not  feel  certain 
what  vocations  they  would  like  to  follow. 
They  are  attached  to  the  technical  trade 
schools  and  offer  him  or  her  the  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  out  many  vocations  be- 
fore making  a  final  choice.  In  the  Con- 
necticut plan  we  constantly  remember 
that  the  ultimate  objective  is  a  job— the 

right  Job.  ^     . 

Then  there  Is  the  veteran  who  has 
completed  his  high-school  work  and 
wishes  to  enter  college  or  complete  his 
college  training.  After  contacting  his 
local  committee— or  he  may  contact  the 
Veterans'  Administration  directly— he  or 
she  may  enter  college  under  the  GI  bill. 
The  local  high-school  principal  or  tUe 
consultant,  veterans'  affairs.  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  are  available  for 
con5Ultation  on  educational  questions. 

The  Connecticut  plan  at  present  is.  of 
course,  operating  with  respect  to  the 
comparatively  few  veterans  who  have 
been  released  from  service.  Full  advan- 
tage Is  being  taken  of  procedural  knowl- 
edge gained  from  each  Individual  case 
so  that  those  in  charge  of  administering 
the  program  may  be  well  equipped 
against  the  day  when  problems  become 
more  plentiful  because  of  Uic  larger  case 


load,  and  Job  opporitMiUll  I 

llioae  in  charge  of  the  Tirtotta  phMM  of 

the  plan  have  pei  (ormad  remarkably  wtU 

In  tha  spaad  and  aoeuraoy  with  which 

they  have  sent  atdl  vaitTMl  appaallof 

for  help  aiuita  Mi  frofgr  fwMt  lor  rt- 

habtliutlon. 

The  plan  merit  n  the  aerloua  sittdy  ot 
otncials  Hi  othrr  sutrn  who  ara  prapor« 
Ing  aimllar  programs  tor  thatr  veterans. 


Hie  Sttfair  Shortafa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COI-OIIADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01»  RIPRKINTATIVBI 
Thursday,  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have 
a  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  War 
Food  Administrator,  the  Honorable  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson,  formerly  a  RcprescnU- 
tlve  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Anderson  feel  that  hU  appointment  la 
particularly  appropriate  at  this  time.  In 
the  House  he  has  been  a  consistent 
champion  of  fair  treatment  for  farmers 
of  our  country,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Food 
Shortages  he  has  demonstrated  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  causes  and  reasons 
underlying  our  wartime  food  situation. 
While  on  the  constructive  side,  he  and 
his  fellow  committeemen  have  recom- 
mended practical  and  businesslike  meth- 
ods of  bringing  about  Improvements  in 
this  matter. 

While  we  applaud  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Anderson  as  Jkjcretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, every  one  of  us  must  realize  that  he 
assumes  tremendous  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities.    This   Job   of   Food  Director 
reaches  Into  the  kitchen  and  pantry  of 
every  home  of  th;.s  Nation:   and  more 
than  that.  It  directly  touches  every  agri- 
cultural policy  now  in  effect  and  will 
continue  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  new 
policies  that  may  be  adopted,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  for  the  liberated  areas 
of   Europe.     Thus   the    policies    to   be 
evolved  under  our  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  Indirectly  affect  the  pos- 
sibilities of  a  lasting  peace.    Aside  from 
our  military  leadership,  this  is  the  most 
important  position  in  the  United  States 
today. 

Mr.  Anderson  will  have  the  complete 
cooperation  of  every  Member  of  this 
House,  and  all  the  leaders  of  our  agricul- 
tural organizations  in  designing  a  pro- 
gram to  produce  maximum  food  and  fiber 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
must  produce  food  for  the  devasUted  war 
areas.  Hunger  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Anderson  faces  a 
number  of  agricultural  problems  that 
require  immediate  attention.  One  of 
them  and  one  in  which  I  have  a  special 
interest  as  I  represent  the  largest  sugar- 
beet-producing  congressional  district  In 
the  United  SUtes.  is  the  sugar  shortage. 
This  problem  is  not  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular sugar-producmg  region  uox  any 
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group  of  iTRion^  Its  use  U  universal  and 
it  has  an  important  bearinf  on  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  many  other  foods. 

Suirar  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  food  products.  Can- 
ning is  a  familiar  example.  Susar  Is  used 
in  all  kinds  of  baked  goods  and  in  manu- 
factured foods  which  our  housewives 
were  once  accustomed  to  find  in  abun- 
dance at  the  comer  grocery  store.  It 
contributes  largely  to  the  palatability  and 
rmtritional  value  of  such  products  as  ice 
cream,  candy,  and  carbonated  beverages, 
which  are  considered  among  the  little 
luxuries  of  life  that  have  been  and  are 
tremendous  morale  builders  during  the 
war,  and  which  have  a  unique  place  in 
our  food  values. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  a  full  understanding 
of  the  problems  involved  in  sugar  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  as  is  evident  by 
the  report  of  his  Pood  Study  Committee, 
which  recommended  among  other  things 
the  following: 

1.  Establish  authority  »nd  responsibility 
for  procurement,  transportation,  pricing,  and 
dutributlon  under  one  coordinating  head. 

2.  Open  negotiations  Immediately  for  the 
purchase  of  the  1946  Cuban  and  Puerto  Rican 
kUi<ar  crops. 

3.  Provide  Hawaii  with  heavy  type  machin- 
ery, such  as  crawler  cranes,  and  front-axle 
drive  trucks  for  sugar  production. 

4.  Provide  adequate  machinery,  supplies, 
and  labor  for  domestic  beet  and  cane  areas 
by  fullest  cooperation  between  War  Food 
Administration,  War  Manpower  Commission, 
War  Production  Board,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  committee  has  already  been  help- 
ful in  bringing  about  a  betterment  of 
conditions.  Even  while  the  hearings 
were  going  on,  the  committee  interested 
Itself  in  making  available  additional  la- 
bor supplies  for  domestic  sugar  producers. 
In  my  own  district  we  needed  this  extra 
support  to  bring  necessary  help  to  our 
producers  of  sugar  beets.  With  this  start 
and  with  this  understanding  of  the 
problem  I  am  sure  Mr.  Anderson,  as  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  War  Food  Ad- 
ministrator, will  contribute  substantially 
to  a  solution  of  the  sugar  shortage.  We 
of  the  West,  where  sugar-beet  produc- 
tion is  a  necessary  part  of  successful 
agriculture,  especially  on  our  irrigated 
land,  firmly  believe  that  the  three  factors 
most  important  in  restoring  sugar-beet 
production  to  normal  levels  are  these: 

First.  A  support  price  for  sugar  beets 
which  will  make  the  crop  competitive 
with  other  foods  that  may  be  grown  on 
the  farmer's  land. 

Second.  The  earliest  possible  an- 
nouncement of  that  program  so  that 
farmers,  especially  those  in  the  early 
planting  areas,  can  take  full  advantage 
of  it. 

Third.  Assurances  with  respect  to  sup- 
plies of  labor. 

Everyone  familiar  with  sugar-beet 
production  understands  the  importance 
of  the  above  suggestions. 

In  the  3  years  preceding  1941  beet- 
sugar  production  in  the  United  States 
averaged  1.820.0C0  tons,  raw  value.  Late 
in  1940,  with  the  war  raging  in  Europe, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  imfortu- 
nately  came  to  the  mistaken  conclusion 
that  the  inventories  of  heei  sugar  were 
too  large  and  that  1941  plantings  roust 
be  reduced  to  bring  inventories  down  to 
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what  the  Department  <  onsidered  a  nor- 
mal    level.     The     industry     protested. 
Members   of   Congress,   myself   among 
them,  protested.    It  wa  5  pointed  out  that 
a  growing  lack  of  ocean  shipping  and 
Increasing  costs  of  oce^n  freight  made  it 
wise  to  maintain  the  pijoduction  of  sugar 
at  home — here  on  the  continent — at  a 
high  level,  as  a  method  of  guaranteeing 
adequate  supplies  to  cansumers  at  rea- 
sonable prices.    We  vere  overruled  by 
the  Department.    A  16-  percent  reduction 
in  acreage  was  decreed  for  the  1941  crop. 
As  a  result  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
for  1941  was  only  1.58(1,000  tons — a  drop 
of  nearly  225.000  tons  from  the  average 
production  of  the  thre?  preceding  years. 
In    1942,   when   there   was   no   acreage 
limitation,  production  arose  to  1.730,000 
tons,  but  two  bad  crcp  years  followed. 
In  1943  production  wai  925,000  tons.    In 
1944  it  was  1.050.000  tons  and  this  year 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  approximate 
1,200.000  tons.    Had  average  production 
been  maintained  duriig  the  3  years  of 
short  crops   consume:  s   of   the   United 
States  would  have  bee  i  supplied  at  least 
2.000.000    tons    more    sugar    than    was 
actually  produced. 

I  am  not  here  to  dw(  11  on  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  It  is  suffic  lent  to  point  out— 
and  to  point  out  with  regret  rather  than 
rancor— that  the  reduction  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  vas  caused  largely 
by  the  failure  of  the  dfficials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultu  -e  to  recognize  the 
essentiality  of  sugar  j,s  a  food,  and  the 
need,  particularly  in  vartime.  to  main- 
tain the  fullest  possible  continental 
production. 

The  ceiling  price  en  raw  sugar  was 
established  even  befon  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  and  there  have  been 
no  important  changes  n  prices  since  that 
time.  The  support  prices  offered  on 
sugar  beets  have  beei  out  of  line  with 
prices  for  other  crops,! and  farmers  quite 
naturally  turned  to  mose  crops  which 
promised  them  the  J  greater  rewards. 
Processors  of  sugar  baets  have  had  their 
own  peculiar  difBculti(  s.  On  the  one  side 
they  have  been  confronted  with  inflex- 
ible price  ceilings,  and  on  the  other  by 
rising  costs  of  every  k  nd.  Margins  have 
been  reduced  dangerously. 

So  much  for  the  pist.  What  can  be 
done  for  the  future?  It  is  imperative 
that  Mr.  Anderson— as  quickly  as  he  can 
do  so  after  assuminr  his  new  office — 
attempt  to  work  out  with  beet  producers 
a  1946  program  which  will  make  sugar 
beets  competitive  with  other  crops  and 
to  announce  that  pr)gram  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  planting  season.  It  is  im- 
perative, as  reports  irdicate,  Cuba  is  ex- 
periencing its  most  s<  vere  drought  in  86 
years.  This  means  that  sugar  produc- 
tion in  that  territory  will  be  at  a  mini- 
mum in  1946.  The  aci  eage  of  sugar  beets 
normally  grown  in  tliis  country  is  only 
a  minute  portion  of  the  total  land  in 
cultivation.  An  increase  in  sugar-beet 
acreage — an  increase  in  acreage  suffi- 
cient to  give  us  the  largest  production 
in  history  at  a  time  when  we  need  it 
most — could  not  possibly  have  any  ad- 
verse effect  by  wai  of  reduction  in 
acreage  needed  for  otper  essential  crops. 
Every  10  acres  of  sugiir  beets  planted  in 
our  Western  States  ^ill  produce  enough 


sugar  to  supply  a  normal  household  ra- 
tion for  3.000  ciUiens  for  1  year.  More- 
over, the  crop  can  be  grown,  matured, 
and  manufactured  in  6  montlis.  as  con- 
trasted with  a  12-  to  ?4-monlh  period 
needed  to  grow  a  crop  of  cane.  In  other 
words,  sugar  produced  from  the  next 
crop  of  sugar  beets  is  the  only  new-crop 
sugar  which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  consmner  in  time  to  relieve  the  sugar 
shortage  which  is  certain  to  continue 
through  1946. 

Increasing  the  production  of  sugar  is 
absolutely  the  only  possible  remedy. 
Rationing  will  probably  continue  into 
1946,  and  unless  the  control  of  our  sugar 
supply  is  administered  more  wisely  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  ra- 
tioning might  well  continue  for  several 
years.  I  suggest  that  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  select  a  man  of  rare  ability 
to  administer  and  direct  all  sugar  activi- 
ties. This  director  should  call  into 
counsel  experienced  leaders  of  the  sugar 
industry  from  all  producing  and  proc- 
essing areas.  This  group  should  study 
ways  and  means  of  increasing  sugar 
production,  and  their  advice  should  be 
treated  with  respect.  A  comprehensive 
program  should  and  must  be  prepared 
and  carefully  directed.  Unless  such  a 
program  is  forthcoming,  and  that  imme- 
diately, world  production  of  sugar  may 
continue  to  decrease  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  available  for  consumption  be  re- 
duced to  a  dangerous  level. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee,  of  which  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  is 
chairman,  has  been  doing  a  magnificent 
job  in  seeking  reasons  for  our  food  short- 
ages and  suggesting  solutions  to  them. 
This  committee  has  pointed  out  how 
closely  sugar  is  associated  with  the 
maintenance  of  other  normal  food  sup- 
plies. They  suggest  that  without  suffi- 
cient sugar  for  home  canning,  many 
American  families  who  depend  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
winter  months  will  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  purchase  extra  quantities  of 
food  from  their  local  grocers.  They 
further  state  we  are  apt  to  lose  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  fruit  and  vegetables  as 
well  as  the  labor  and  the  money- that 
went  into  their  production  unless  home 
canners  are  permitted  to  secure  suffi- 
cient sugar  to  do  their  usual  amount  of 
canning. 

Production  and  more  production  is  the 
American  way  to  solve  our  food  short- 
ages. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHUsma 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  introduced  by  me: 


A  bill  to  proTldt  «d«quat*  nxnc  or  attendant 
allowanc*  to  Mfvlc*  dlsabted  veteraiu.  and 
tot  other  purpoMB 

Be  U  enacted,  etc..  That  any  veteran  who 
as  •  result  of  eervlce-connected  disability  la 
BO  helpless  as  to  be  In  need  of  a  nurse  or 
attendant  shall  be  granted  an  allowance  of 
1100  per  month,  and  such  allowance  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  pension  or  compensation 
to  which  he  Is  otherwise  entitled  under  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 


Millions  Can  Benefit  From  New  Industries 
Bailt  on  Wood  Waste 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  F. 
Mueller,  vice  president  of  Newsweek.  In 
this  letter  he  pointed  out  that  wood  wiz- 
ardry from  wood  waste  is  not  a  chemist's 
dream  of  the  future.  On  the  contrary, 
field  work  and  pilot  plant  exploration 
haye  already  tapped  the  amazing  poten- 
tial of  bark,  slabs,  shavings,  tailings,  saw- 
dust, and  otlier  logging  debris. 

This  transformation  of  our  now-moun- 
tainous waste  into  wood  sugar,  alcohol, 
lignin,  and  laminations,  plus  other  prod- 
ucts through  chemical  treatment,  may 
well  have  profound  effect  on  our  national 
economy;  new  industries  revitalizing 
areas  which  now  are  barren  timber 
wastes,  with  attendant  boon  to  locality 
and  transportation;  and  new  employ- 
ment opportunities  opened  up  where 
none  exist  today. 

In  the  belief  that  these  developments 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  our 
postwar  living,  Newsweek  devoted  the  en- 
tire Postwar  Horizons  section  of  the 
February  12,  1945.  issue  to  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  America's  wood  waste.  Be- 
cause I  believe  this  report  is  of  general 
interest.  I  am  incorporating  it  in  my 
remarks : 

Wood  Wasti:  or  Nation  a  TuEAStuE  in  thi 
Chxmist's  Postwah  World 

We  have  never  been  a  Nation  of  faggot- 
pickers.  The  conviction  that  our  natural 
resources  were  inexhaustible  has  shaped  our 
economy.  At  once  the  wonder  and  the 
scandal  of  the  world,  our  industrial  practices 
have  always  been  wasteful.  We  did  not 
bother  with  Inferior  stuff.  We  took  the  best 
and  went  on.  Wasn't  there  plenty  more 
where  that  came  from? 

Today  the  signs  are  many  that  America's 
traditional  plenty,  while  by  no  means  worn 
out.  Is  fraying  about  the  edges.  Unparalleled 
calls  for  war  have  gouged  our  mines,  oil 
wells,  and  forests.  Industry  thinks  of  going 
In  for  faggot-plcklng,  after  all.  But  It  will 
be  faggot-picking  on  the  typically  American 
grand  scale.  Thanks  to  advanced  technology, 
the  mounds  of  rubbish  cast  off  by  Industry 
can  become  profitable  raw  materials. 

"Postwar  Horizons"  cites  an  outstanding 
example:  the  wealth  latent  In  sawing  refuse, 
long  the  No.  1  disposal  problem  In  Itunberlng. 
Through  the  magic  of  chemistry,  the  Nation  s 
sawdust  heaps  can  sustain  new  Industries, 
with  products  ranging  from  ethyl  alcohol 
(Identical   with  alcohol  made  from  grain). 


motor  fuels,  and  cattle  re«<to  to  plaatioa,  dyea, 
druga.  and  tUvon. 
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Otfman  industrial  economy  has  had  to 
rely  heavily  on  wood.  It  la  doubtful  U  the 
Maala  oould  have  made  war  without  the  ex- 
plosives, motor  fxiels.  teztUea.  foods,  and  83m- 
thetlc-rubber  ccmponenta  which  their  scien- 
tists developed  from  odds  and  ends  of  wood. 

In  the  United  SUtes,  only  about  30  percent 
of  any  stand  of  timber  finds  Its  way  Into 
finished  lumber.  The  remainder  goes  to 
waste,  either  In  the  woods  or  at  the  mill. 
When  cut,  many  trees  ttim  out  to  be  bad. 
They  are  left  to  rot  along  with  stumpa,  tope, 
branches,  and  other  debris.  Every  sawmill 
spews  out  Its  flanking  dunes  of  slabs,  tail- 
ings', shavings,  and  scraggy  sawdust. 

Some  of  this  waste  can  be  used.  It  goes 
for  kindling  and  stove  wood.  It  powers 
donkey  engines  and  logging  saws.  In  the 
Northwest,  special  sawdust  ftimaces  heat 
homes  and  public  buildings.  There  are  other 
outlets  for  carefully  graded  types  of  wood 
scrap.  But  all  present  uses  combined  are 
only  nibbles  at  an  endless  glut.  Mills  have 
to  destroy  their  Utter  by  mass  or  smother 
vmder  It.  In  the  Douglas  fir  region  of  the 
west  coast,  sawmill  burners  do  away  with 
1.800.000  tons  of  It  annually.  In  all.  we 
throw  away  about  60.000.000  tons  of  wood 
each  year  in  the  wocds  and  at  the  mill. 

Tips  from  the  Nazis 
Appalled  by  such  waste,  knowing  we  can 
no  longer  afford  it.  Industry  and  government 
are  studying  wood-scrap  conversion.  The 
American  Forest  Products  Industries,  with 
member  firms  across  the  cotmtry,  have  em- 
ployed two  refugee  German  wood  specialists, 
Erwin  Schaefer  and  Carl  Levy,  who  helped 
develop  the  pioneer  wood-wastes  chemical 
works  at  Tornesch.  near  Hamburg — since 
bombed  with  the  aid  of  details  supplied  to 
the  RAP  by  Schaefer  and  Levy. 

Dr.  Helnrich  Scholler  devised  the  wood- 
wastes  recovery  process.  Sawdust  and 
macerated  wood  are  treated  by  hydrolysis — 
that  Is,  percolated  In  mild  sulphurlc-actd 
solution  under  high  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture— until  the  wood  cellulose  converts  into 
sugar.  Germany  built  nearly  30  Scholler 
plants.  Japan  has  put  an  undetermined 
number  Into  operation. 

However  effective  technically  the  German 
process  may  be,  before  it  is  used  here  It  mtist 
be  reevaluated  In  terms  of  American  econ- 
omy. In  Germany  and  Japan,  profit  doesn't 
matter.  Industries  are  tightly  controlled  by 
Government  cartels.  The  principal  aim  Is  to 
bridge  shortages. 

Our  position  Is  the  exact  reverse.  Where 
German  sawdust  costs  20  marks  a  ton.  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  It  brings  little  or  noth- 
ing. German  labor  draws  1  mark  an  hotir. 
Our  workers  In  the  Northwest  average  $1  10 
an  hotir.  Transportation  there  Is  cheap. 
Here  It  Is  high.  They  can  afford  to  handplck 
wood  waste.    We  cannot. 

American  economy  demands  lowering  of 
production  cost*.  That  means  considerable 
mechanization  for  harvesting  and  processing 
scrap  wood.  This  Is  the  only  way  that 
wood  waste  end  products  can  meet  competi- 
tion. The  solution  lies  In  research. 
Evans  proposes 
The  most  practical  approach  so  far  Is  the 
plan  of  Col.  Edward  S.  Evaiis,  president  of 
Evans  Products  Co.,  Detroit,  manufacturers 
of  molded  plywood,  wood  battery  separators, 
and  similar  products,  with  plants  In  the 
Pacific  West  and  Northwest.  The  Evans  pro- 
gram looks  forward  to  Nation-wide  marshal- 
ing of  all  wood-use  research— whether  by 
private  Industry  or  Government — ^for  Amer- 
ican Industrial  needs. 

The  research  would  be  under  the  auper- 
▼Islon  of  the  Forest  Product*  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   lU 


KTadtaon.  Wta..  laboratortca.  staffed  by  kmim 
o(  the  world's  beet  wood  apectallats,  would 
serve  as  a  clearlnt  hoose. 

pyir  tteld  work.  Ootooel  Irana  voold  ipllt 
the  country  into  fivs  rsctoas— Itotthvsst, 
South.  Northeast.  Middle  West,  and  the  Ap- 
palachian area — each  with  lu  own  wood- 
utlllzatlon  unit.  The  units  would  comprise 
Industrial  and  chemical  engineers,  paper  ex- 
perts, and  technicians.  They  would  study 
and  analyse  local  problems,  such  as  uses  ot 
plentiful  treea  and  ways  oX  solving  transporU- 
tlon  and  equipment  bottlsniscka.  They  would 
test  new  methods  and  products  under  local 
conditions.  They  would  work  closely  with 
college.  State,  and  IndusUlal  research  groups, 
furnishing  Information  gathered  aU  over  the 
world.  For  private  firms,  the  imlu  would 
.help  work  out  cost,  engineering,  and  other 
data  on  new  wood  uses  keyed  to  local  condi- 
tions. 

The  Evans  plan  has  been  adopted  tenta- 
tively by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Already  two  experimental  unlu  have  taken 
the  field,  one  for  the  South  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans  the  other  serving  the  North- 
east seaboard  region  from  Philadelphia. 

WOOD  THZ  ONIVmSAUIOBSTUrr 

With  reason,  the  Germans  term  wood  '*unl- 
TersalrohstufT*  (universal  raw  material). 
Their  scientists  view  trees  not  simply  as 
bundles  of  tmsawn  prfanks  but  as  living  chem- 
ical laboratories,  drawing  from  soil,  water, 
air,  and  sunUght  the  carbon  compounds  that 
make  up  all  matter  of  organic  soia-ce— cool 
and  the  htiman  body  alike. 

Carbon  compounds  In  wood  take  the  form 
of  cellulose  and  llgnln.  Every  ton  of  dry  saw- 
dust or  chips  put  through  the  SchoUer  proc- 
ess yields  approximately  1,000  pounds  of  wood 
e\igar  from  the  cellulose  and  500  [>ounds  of 
lignin  residue,  a  brown  powder  with  dramatic 
chemical  promise.  The  proportion  of  yield 
holds  good  for  nearly  every  American  species 
of  tree,  even  "weed  trees"  such  as  sycamore, 
heretofore  almost  useless  commercially. 

Wood  sugar  Is  an  edible  mixture  of  glucose 
(starch  sirup,  usually  made  from  corn)  and 
other  sugars.  In  a  year  an  acre  of  choice 
forest  land  can  produce  more  sugar  for  In- 
dustrial use  than  an  acre  of  sugar  beets.  A 
ton  of  sawdust  Is  good  for  nearly  as  much 
sugar  as  a  ton  of  blackstrap  molasses.  Wood 
sugar  is  marketed  In  Europe  for  cooking  and 
table.  Combined  with  grain.  It  malces  ea- 
cellent  feed  for  cattle   and  poultry. 

Alcohol  distilled  from  wood -sugar  mash 
aveiAges  60  gallons  to  1.000  pounds.  This  is 
ethyl  slcohol,  190  proof,  not. to  be  confused 
with  methyl  or  "wood  alcohol"  of  prohibi- 
tion deadllness. 

Normal,  easily  avaUable  waste  accumula- 
tions around  mills  oould  produce  at  least 
160,000.000  gallons  of  ethyl  alcohol  a  year. 
Oregon  alone  could  probably  contribute  sonM 
60.000,000  gallons.  If  all  waste  in  the  woods 
and  at  the  mills  could  be  used,  the  amount 
could  be  mulUpUed  by  twenty. 

The  first  step  toward  commercial  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  from  wood  was  taken  last 
spring   when    the   WUlamette   Valley    Wood 
Chemical  Co.  began  a  $2247,000  hydrolysis 
plant  near  Eugene,  Oreg.     Throxigh  a  sim- 
plification of  the  Scholler  process,  accom- 
plished by  Forest  Service  chemists,  the  plant 
Is  expected  to  turn  out  4.100.000  gallons  of 
Industrial  alcohol  yearly,  at  a  postwar  whole- 
sale price,  before  tax,  of  no  more  than  25 
cenu  a  gallon.     At  present.  Industrial  alcohol 
made  from  blackstrap  molasses  sells  at  about 
48  cents  a  gallon,  while  grain  alcohol  aver- 
ages between  80  cents  and  11.30  a  gallon. 
Threat  to  gasoline? 
Potential    cheapness   of   wood-ethyl   war- 
rants It  a  place  In  po8tw.ir  Industry.     Grain 
as  a  source  of  Industrial  alcohol  wUl  prob- 
ably be  unable  to  compete  with  It.      Even 
blackstrap  will  be  hard-pressed  unices  ways 
to  cut  corners  and  price  can  be  found. 

The  gasoline  Industry,  too,  expecU  com- 
petition.    The  odds  are  that  alcohol  from 
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vood  scrap  will  bid  for  ft  ikare  of  the  mo- 
tor-fuel trade.  But  before  alcohol  can 
challenge  gasoline  as  a  fuel,  its  habit  of 
absorbing  moisture  In  storage  must  t>e  over- 
come. Enthusiasts  believe  that  it  can  be. 
They  also  say  that  attempts  such  as  those 
made  by  graln-alcohol-producing  States  to 
force  the  mixing  of  alcohol  and  gasoline  will 
not  be  necessary  to  support  the  embryo  in- 
dustry. Wood-ethyl  should  be  able  to  com- 
pete briskly  on  Its  own  merits.  Germany 
1mm  developed  rfOclent  motors  that  run  on 
straight  alcohol.  Most  racing  cars  have  their 
gasoline  "souped"  with  alcohol. 

Bureau  of  Standards  tests  reveal  that  pure 
ethyl  alcohol  in  blend  with  gasoline  makes 
good  fuel,  no  more  harmful  to  engines  than 
the  usual  mixtures.  When  straight  gas  is 
supplemented  with  20  to  25  percent  ethyl, 
the  antiknock  quality  is  improved.  Per- 
formance equals  that  of  high-test  gasolines 
available  before  the  war — though  not  the 
lOO-plus  octane  fuel  evolved  for  war  avia- 
tion. Before  these  superfuels  can  be  used, 
however,  ordinary  car  engines  must  be  rede- 
signed. 

The  lowest  price  to  distributors  for  straight 
gasoline  currently  swings  l)etween  6  and  7 
csnts  a  gallon,  f.  o.  b.  the  California  refin- 
eries. Wood  chemists  say  that  this  price  can 
be  undercut,  that  wood  ethyl  can  t>e  sold  at 
the  dlsUllery  for  4  centa  or  leas  a  gallon— if 
Ugnin,  the  byproducts  of  hydrolysis,  can  be 
made  for  as  little  as  2  cents  a  pound. 

THZ  PBOMISS  or  LICNTN 

Science  has  Just  begun  exploring  the  po- 
tentialities of  Ugntn.  Although  known  to  b« 
made  up  of  the  same  elemenu  as  coal  and 
petroleum.  It  still  awaits  thorough  analysis. 
But  chemists  believe  that  once  they  do  hit 
upon  the  secret  of  how  its  hydrocarbon  mole- 
cules link  together,  they  can  get  from  it, 
fairly  simple,  many  coal-tar  products,  in- 
cluding aspirin.  sleep-Inducing  drugs  like 
sulfanol  and  veronal,  the  sulfa  drugs,  per- 
fumes, resins,  and  bulk  chemicals. 

Fuel  to  burn 

At  present,  however,  there  Is  practical  use 
for  llgnin  and  its  derivatives  already  known. 
From  each  ton  of  dry  scrap  wood  processed 
by  hydrolysis,  500  pounds  of  llgnin  remain. 
Its  heat  value  is  higher  than  that  of  wood. 
It  burns  with  practically  no  smoke  or  ash. 
In  briquettes,  it  helps  fuel  the  hydrolysis 
process  that  produces  it.  The  Willamette 
Valley  alcohol  plant  will  burn  about  50  tons 
of  llgnin  dally. 

In  European  experiments,  llgnin  briquettes 
have  been  found  Ijetter  than  charcoal  for 
gasogene— or  wood  gas — power  units  In  mo- 
tor vehicles  (Newsweek.  July  17.  1944).  Pul- 
verized llgnlu  has  been  used  successfully  In 
the  highly  developed  German  rupa  dtist  mo- 
tor. Chemists  say.  however,  that  any  kind 
of  Btokin?  with  llgnin  will  eventually  be 
considered  wasteful  because  of  the  potential 
wealth  locked  in  the  material. 

A  t«ste—A  plastic ' 

Treated  with  alkalis,  llgnin  makes  vanillin 
flavor,  indistinguishable  from  the  natural 
vanlUa-bean  extract.  Add  hydrogen  and  ob- 
tain phenol,  cresol,  methanol  (the  old  wood 
alcohol ) .  the  higher  alcohols,  and  heavy  oils. 
From  these  derivatives  come  valuable  plas- 
tics and  drugs;  even  gasoline-type  motor  fuela 
•re  possible 

Llgnin  can  also  be  used  as  humus.  With 
nltrcgen  and  phosphate.  It  makes  a  rich  ferti- 
lizer. 

Coal  tar  Itself,  once  a  vexatious  problem 
for  disp'>sal.  became  the  foundation  of  great 
Industries  when  its  carbon  structure  was 
charted.  Ot  cctirse,  no  one  can  predict  the 
final  tally  for  kindred  llgnin.  but  science  Is 
convinced  It  win  be  important.  Meanwhile. 
It  is  the  business  of  research  to  knock  at 
doors,  not  sure  what  will  open,  but  certain 
tlvat  something  will. 

C\-XHTTHING    BUT   THZ   LCWZS 

Other  prospects  for  further  use  of  wood 
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In  this  Seventh  War  Loan  drive  we  are 
rounding  the  far  turn  that  leads  to  the  home 
stretch.  The  life-and-death  race  which  be- 
gan  on  December  7,  1941.  found  us  getting 
olT  to  a  bad  start.  The  Japs  had  Jumped  the 
gun  and  were  off  In  the  lead.  At  the  half- 
way mark  we  caught  up  with  them  and  went 
ahead.  Though  the  Fascists  and  Nazis  had 
been  thoroughly  beaten,  the  Japs  did  not 
quit  but  gave  spur  to  their  war  efforts  and 
kept  right  at  our  heels.  This,  then,  is  no 
time  to  slacken  our  pace.  As  we  come  into 
the  stretch,  we  can  expect  the  Jap  to  give 
everything  he's  got  in  order  to  overcome 
our  lead  and  pull  victory  out  of  the  flre. 
He  would  even  be  satisfied  if  he  could  pull 
up  to  a  deadheat  finish.  That  Is  why  he  Is 
fighting  so  hard.  He  is  counting  on  us  to 
tire  from  our  exertions  and  wilt  before  we 
can  win.  This  we  must  prevent  at  all  costs. 
We're  ahead  by  a  narrow  margin,  but  we've 
got  to  have  plenty  of  reserve  power  to  stave 
off  the  Jap's  last,  desperate  surge.  That  is 
why  the  CJovernment  is  calling  upon  ycu  to 
back  up  our  colors  to  the  limit.  Those  who 
fail  to  invest  in  tx>nds  now  will  deprive  us 
of  the  sinews  without  which  this  war  can- 
not be  won. 

What  are  those  sinews  which  give  strength 
to  the  drive?  They  are  the  planes,  ships, 
tanks,  guns:  the  shells,  rockets,  bullets. 
bombs,  and  the  thousands  of  other  items 
that  are  used  up  In  modem  war.  They  are 
the  elements  of  speed,  power,  and  stamina 
that  spell  the  difference  between  a  winner 
and  an  also-ran.  We  need  them  in  abun- 
dance because  they  are  consumed  in  abun- 
dance. Besides  the  power  being  expended  In 
action,  we've  got  to  have  plenty  more  in 
reserve,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

In  May  1944  some  people  said  that  Hitler's 
Atlantic  wall,  prepared  over  a  4-year  period, 
could  never  be  broken.  In  June  of  that 
year  cur  men  poured  onto  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  and  crashed  through  the  fortifi- 
cations at  a  cost  in  casualties  far  below  the 
conservative  esumates  of  the  Allied  su- 
preme command.  Our  armies  then  swept 
across  France  until  they  were  stopped  at  the 
Siegfried  line.  After  a  pause,  during  which 
fresh  men  and  supplies  were  brought  up,  our 
armies  again  went  over  to  the  attack,  breach- 
ing the  vaunted  Siegfried  line  and  hurtling 
across  the  river  barrier  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Nazis  now  knew  they  were  beaten. 

How  was  the  impossible  accomplished? 
Our  men  were  brave  and  skilfully  led.  but 
these  two  factors  were  not  enough.  Other 
brave  armies,  under  able  leaders,  had  gone 
down  before  the  German  war  machine. 
What  made  the  difference?  War  machine! 
For  years  the  Germans  had  the  most  powerful 
one  in  history,  until  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  better  one.  Von  Runstedt.  when  asked 
for  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  hts 
armies  in  the  west,  said  there  were  two.  In 
the  first  place,  the  giant  Anglo-American  air 
fleets  bombing  Germany  day  and  night,  de- 
stroyed her  war  factories  and  hopelessly 
snarled  the  railroads,  highways,  and  other 
vital  arteries  In  her  conununicatlon  system. 
Secondly,  the  amazing  capacity  of  America^ 
Industry  to  turn  out  weapons  of  war  had 
completely  exceeded  Nazi  calculations.  The 
enemy  armies  simply  could  not  stand  up 
against  the  massive  power  we  threw  against 
them. 

In  1941  our  men  were  drilling  with  broom- 
sticks because  they  had  no  rifles  with  which 
to  train.  In  1945  we  had  become  the  greatest 
military  power  on  earth,  with  thousands  of 
ships  and  tens  of  thousands  of  planes,  tanks, 
and  guns.  What  caused  this  transformation? 
The  miracle  of  American  production,  retool- 
ing within  months  and  sometimes  weeks, 
turning  from  the  production  of  peacetime 
goods  to  an  all-out  overwhelming  production 
for  war. 

This  was  made  possible  by  you.  by  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  you  loaned  to  your  Govern- 
ihent.     It  was  this  money  which  bought  tha 
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raw  materials  and  hired  labor  and  worked 
through  our  whole  economy  to  set  In  motion 
the  tide  of  production  that  turned  the  cours* 
of  decisive  battles.  Your  Investments  gave 
and  are  giving  to  our  men  the  strength  to 
turn  defeat  Into  victory. 

Your  dollars  fought  at  Stalingrad.  Our 
Russian  allies  were  bleeding  to  death  as  they 
slowly  retreated  a  thousand  miles  under  the 
pressure  of  German  mechanized  might. 
Millions  of  men  tried  to  stop  that  steamroller 
with  nothing  but  raw  courage  and  died  In 
the  hopeless  attempt.  But  your  dollars, 
pouring  Into  American  war  production, 
finally  fed  to  the  weakening  Russians  the 
material  strength  which  enabled  them  to 
■top,  throw  back,  and  break  the  German 
Juggernaut  in  the  east. 

Your  dollars  fought  in  England  too.  When 
that  embattled  Island,  nearly  cut  off  by  sub- 
marine blockade,  was  within  weeks  of  starva- 
tion, it  was  your  money  which  built  the 
cargo  ships  and  the  fighting  ships  that  broke 
the  blockade,  brought  relief  to  England,  gave 
arms  to  her  men  so  that  they  could  hold  at 
El  Alameln,  go  forward  through  Italy  and 
fight  by  our  side  in  the  Invasions  of  France 
and  Germany. 

These  dollars  bought  precious  time  for  us, 
the  time  so  desperately  needed  In  holding 
off  the  aggressors  while  we  called  up  mil- 
lions of  civilians  and  trained  them  to  fight. 
While  your  dollars  were  helping  our  allies, 
they  were  also  helping  to  equip  our  new 
armies  with  the  weapons  to  win.  Our  com- 
manders have  never  needlessly  sacrificed 
their  men.  They  have  waited  untU  they  had 
a  superiority  In  material  power  before  they 
ordered  an  attack.  This  power  not  only  in- 
sures victory,  It  also  holds  our  casualties  to  a 
minimum.  Your  dollars,  fighting  aiwl  win- 
ning the  great  battle  of  production,  have 
saved  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives.  Your 
dollars,  with  the  faith  that  went  into  them, 
have  been  helping  your  relatives  and  your 
friends  on  every  battlefield  In  this  global 
war. 

But  why  should  we  need  more  production 
when  Nazi  Germany  has  been  beaten?  Be- 
cause our  war  in  the  Pacific,  until  recently, 
was  a  holding  action,  with  never  more  than 
a  few  divisions  engaged.  Now,  as  we  turn 
our  full  attention  toward  the  Pacific,  we  are 
faced  with  the  great  problem  of  sending  sup- 
plies over  vast  distances.  Men  must  be 
transferred  from  Europe  to  the  Asiatic  the- 
ater, which  is  half  way  around  the  world. 
Staging  areas  must  be  built  up  to  hold 
enormous  quantities  of  material  before  we 
can  moimt  an  attack  In  overwhelming  force. 

But  what  about  the  supplies  in  Europe, 
can't  they  be  used?  The  answer  is  "no." 
Some  mtist  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  oc- 
cupying armies  we  leave  to  police  a  section  of 
Germany.  Much  other  material  has  been 
destroyed  In  combat.  Part  of  the  rest  Is 
battle-worn  and  In  need  of  repairs. 

We  cannot  go  against  the  Japs  with  second- 
hand equipment.  Better  to  refit  our  forces 
going  to  the  Pacific  with  new  and  more  mod- 
em arms,  shipped  from  the  United  States, 
rather  than  the  old  equipment  from  Europe, 
which  would  have  to  be  transported  twice 
the  distance. 

The  Japs  are  fanatical  fighters,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  we  took  many  hun-- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  prisoners  during  the 
war  In  Europe,  but  only  a  handful  In  the 
Pacific.  Our  men  on  Okinawa  took  one  hill 
nine  times,  and  lost  it  eight.  The  only  way 
to  beat  the  Jap  is  to  blast  him  out  of  his 
positions  and  make  his  nation  punehdrunk 
under  the  massive  material  power  we  hurl 
against  him. 

We  cannot  expect  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
bear  the  entire  burden  of  this  struggle.  This 
is  total  war,  where  the  fate  of  every  one  of 
us  at  home  depends  upon  the  weapons  we  can 
give  our  men  to  overcome  a  desperate  foe. 

The  casualty  lists  should  shame  and  chal- 
lenge all  o'f  us  for  they  cry  out:  "We  at  the 


front  are  giving,  but  are  you  at  home  lend- 

Ing?" 

Last  week  the  aircraft  carrier  Franklin 
limped  into  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  after  a 
bloody  and  painful  voyage  of  12.000  miles. 
Deep  In  the  home  waters  of  Japan  the  enemy 
had  caught  her  in  ambush  and  blasted  her 
full  fiight  deck  with  bomt>s.  She  rocked  and 
shuddered  under  the  mortal  blows.  Explo- 
sions tore  great  holes  In  the  proud  ship  and 
she  was  swept  with  flames.  Gallantly  her 
crew  fought  back  against  flre.  explosions,  and 
the  enemy  attack.  Miraculously  she  sur- 
vived, at  a  cost  of  832  dead. 

We  cannot  hope  to  match  the  sacrifices 
that  these  men  of  the  Franklin,  the  living 
and  the  dead,  undertook  In  the  line  of  duty. 
But  we  can  fight  back  with  our  dollars,  to 
repair  the  Franklin  and  build  other  Frank- 
lins that  will  bring  the  enemy  to  his  destruc- 
tion. 

The  men  of  the  Franklin  have  earned  our 
undying  respect.  Now  it  is  time  for  \i8  to 
earn  their  respect.  Let  us  do  it.  and  do  it 
now,  by  digging  down  int  i  our  pocfcots  and 
buying  every  fighting  bond  that  we  poaslbly 
can. 

Remember,  more  men  will  come  home  U  we 
back  the  attack. 


Inside  Waskinfton 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  splendid 
article  by  Mr.  Jim  Brady,  in  his  column 
Inside  Washington,  who  placed  an  un- 
usual slant  on  the  return  of  General 
Eisenhower  to  this  country.  He  told  of 
the  Supreme  Commander's  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  production  on  the  home 
front. 

At  a  time  when  the  hardest  and  most 
costly  battles  lie  ahead  in  the  Pacific 
theater,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  appro- 
priate to  pay  tribute  to  the  war  workers 
of  America.  Without  their  devotion  to 
duty  our  cause  might  have  been  lost.  It 
was  with  the  materials  of  war  produced 
here  at  home  that  United  States  dough- 
boys established  a  foothold  in  Prance 
and  ran  German  troops  across  the  Conti- 
nent to  Berlin.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
similar  production  on  the  home  front 
that  we  will  overthrow  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary machine. 

The  following  Is  the  portion  of  Brady's 
column  dealing  with  General  Eisen- 
hower's return: 

INSIDE   WASKINGTOH 

(By  Jim  H.  Brady) 

A    CaATSrtTL    COMMANDER 

General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower 
and  his  party  arrived  here  Monday.  Aa  I 
eaw  him  step  from  President  Trtiman's  plane 
at  the  National  Airport,  looking  humbly  at 
the  crowd  of  newsmen,  his  wife,  and  others — 
there  seemed  to  be  a  deep  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion spread  over  the  Supreme  Commander's 
face.  A  battle-weary,  rugged  face  wore  a 
smUe  for  the  homefront.  Those  who  backed 
him  and  his  men  so  faithfully. 

One  could  almost  read  his  inner  thought* 
as  he  was  escorted  Into  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum'i  offica.    As  h«  met  President  ol  tha 


Senate  Kxwneth  McKnxAX  of  Tenneasee.  and 
other  leaders  on  Capitol  Hill,  General  Eisen- 
hower carried  a  message — a  message  of  ap- 
preciation from  men,  some  gone  forever,  for 
the  great  contribution  made  In  the  factories, 
shipyards,  textile  mills,  and  other  war  work 
on  the  homefront. 

A  few  strikes  have  occurred.  Those,  of 
course,  have  been  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
They  are  now  history.  Our  American  produc- 
tion record  has  spoken  for  Itaelf. 

The  valor  of  our  fighting  men  crrjahed 
Germany — however.  It  was  the  homefront 
backing  that  gave  these  heroes  of  freedom 
courage  to  strike  so  many  Important  blows 
against  the  enemy.  For  their  courage,  we 
are  indeed  a  grateful  people. 

During  the  first,  and  now  completed  Eu- 
ropean phase  of  this  war.  our  people  have 
shown  the  world  how  a  free  people  can  pro- 
duce. We  have  proven  that  free  men  work 
harder  and  produce  better  materials  than  do 
enslaved  men.  Labor  and  management  have 
each  displayed  their  ability  to  deal  with  dis- 
putes with  the  smallest  possible  loss  of  work- 
ing hours. 

Accompanying  General  Elsenhower  were 
approximately  67  ofJlcers  and  enlisted  men. 
Vice  Admiral  Alan  G  Kirk  was  among  the 
group.  He  is  commander  of  naval  farces  in 
Prance. 

The  admiral  led  the  Invasion  of  France 
with  a  naval  task  force  on  June  6.  1944.  Ad- 
miral Kirk  told  me  that  without  the  excel- 
lent flow  of  military  and  naval  supplies  in- 
vasion of  France  would  have  failed.  He  says 
the  men  in  the  naval  service  are  proud  of 
the  folks  back  home. 

Both  General  Eisenhower  and  Admiral  Kirk 
expect  to  return  to  Europe  after  their  leave. 
General  Elsenhower's  return  Is  almost  cer- 
tain. But  Admiral  Kirk  wants  a  crack  at 
the  Japs.  If  he  has  his  way.  he  might  lead 
another  Invasion  soon.  If  not  lead  It,  he 
would  play  a  big  part  In  It. 

Admiral  Kirk  asked  this  writer  to  men- 
tion the  future  Pacific  operations.  "Tha 
Army  and  Navy  will  require  many  supplies." 
he  reminded.  "The  home  front  must  keep 
up  the  good  work  if  a  victory  with  the  least 
cost  of  American  lives  can  be  won." 


Obtenreri  at  Charter  G>nference  Unite  in 
Praise  of  Conupandcr  Staiien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  JXJDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  State 
Is  proud  of  its  products,  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  a  State's  products  are  its  sons 
and  daughters. 

Minnesota  Is  very  proud,  Indeed,  of 
her  distinguished  son.  Commander  Har- 
old Stassen  for  his  great  career  of  service 
to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation's  armed 
forces.  We  are  e.specially  proud  of  his 
outstanding  leadership  as  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  tributes  to  him  from  some  of 
America's  leading  news  commentators: 

At  the  end  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence In  San  Francisco  last  week,  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  asked  leading  national  com- 
mentators and  reporters  who  were  at  the 
Ckjuf  erence  to  give  In  a  paragraph  apleca  their 
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disinterested  comment  on  the  part  played 
bj  Ulnnesota's  Ckimmander  Harold  Staasen. 
member  of  the  United  States  del->gatlon. 
Their  repiies  follow: 

Walter  Llppmann:  "Much  was  expected  of 
Commander  Stasaen  when  he  arrived  at  San 
Franclico.  For  junong  our  delegates  he  stood 
out  consplcuotisly  as  belonging  to  the  gener- 
ation which  will  govern  the  country  when 
the  war  la  over.  The  audience  which  watched 
blm  for  2  months  was  as  experienced  and 
critical  as  any  that  could  be  brought  to- 
gether. The  audience  wanted  to  believe  In 
him  since  It  U  so  easy  to  like  him:  yet.  I 
think  that  same  audience  was  peculiarly 
alert  to  detect  anything  shoddy,  phony,  time 
•enrlng.  or  de^'lcus  which  would  warn  them 
not  to  expect  too  much  of  him. 

"I  have  seen  no  one  who  does  not  think 
h?  met  thla  fxceptionally  severe  test  im- 
pressively and  with  effortless  sincerity.  He 
emerges  from  San  Francisco  a  recognized 
American  national  leader,  high  up  In  any 
list,  however  Bm<tU  and  exclusive,  of  tlioee 
whom  the  country  can  and  will  count  on." 

H  V.  Kaltenborn:  "For  sheer  brainpower 
Harold  Stasaen  was  the  outstanding  member 
of  the  American  delegation.  At  the  press 
conferences  over  which  he  pres'ded  his  per- 
t<XTn»ncc  was  that  of  an  .ntellectual  vir- 
tuoso. He  has  what  we  call  the  legal  mind 
without  the  usual  legal  dogmatism.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  bis  friends  will  not  ruin 
bis  prom*sing  career  by  persuading  him  to 
subordinate  character  and  conviction  to 
political  expediency." 

Raymond  Swing:  "I  think  It  was  bad  luck 
(or  Staasen  to  have  been  shouldered  with 
tb«  trusteeship  proposal  which  permits  us 
to  annex  Japanese  Island  bases,  but  he  con- 
ducted hlmsel!  so  ably  as  to  have  made  an 
impression  not  equalled  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  our  delegation.  No  one  seeing  much 
of  him  had  any  dcubt  that  he  is  a  man  of 
rare  caliber  "^ 

Tom  Stokes:  "Commander  Stassen  comes 
from  the  San  Francisco  Conference  with  an 
enhanced  reputation  and  prestige.  Hla 
thinking  was  somewhat  ahead  of  that  of 
moat  of  the  American  delegation,  but  he 
worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  in  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  to  get  the  best  possible 
results.  Had  his  Ideas  triumphed  wholly  tho 
charter  would  have  been  a  better  Instru- 
ment. He  looks  forward  and  his  sort  of 
approach  is  n«eded  In  our  public  life.  H« 
la  the  most  inierestlni?  new  figure  on  the 
American  political  scene.  The  Republican 
Parly  must  take  him  Into  account  when  it 
alts  down  to  nominate  a  1948  Presidential 
candidate." 

William  L.  S^lrer:  "Harold  Stasaen  was  the 
outstanding  member  of  our  delegation  at 
San  Francisco  He  emerges  from  the  Con- 
ference with  f;re3tly  increased  stature  as  a 
statesman  in  a  nation  which  is  woefully 
rbort  of  real  statesmen.  I  frankly  admit 
I  had  some  doubts  about  hla  ability  to  come 
down  to  earth  and  wrestle  with  the  very 
practical  problems  involved  In  getting  50 
nations  to  agree  on  a  charter.  I  wondered, 
too.  about  his  ability  to  negotiate  with  for- 
eign statesmen  who  bad  had  much  more 
practical  experience  In  world  affairs  than 
bad  be. 

"Without  sacrlflclng  his  Ideals  or  his  prin- 
ciples, he  pro\ed  he  could  come  down  to 
earth  in  order  to  get  a  working  agreement. 
In  negotiation  with  some  of  the  toughest 
and  brightest  European  minds,  he  was  su- 
perb, patient,  conciliatory,  intelligent,  but 
never  losli^  sight  of  his  goal.  He  usually 
got  what  he  x.t:nt  after.  I  think  his  greatest 
apeciQc  contribution  to  the  Conference  was 
the  fi»ht  he  rrade.  Orst  in  his  own  delega- 
tion and  then  in  conference  committee,  to 
make  the  secarlty  organization  primarily 
•  world  body  instead  of  a  group  of  regional 
CDirmittees.  Had  those  In  favor  of  re- 
plcnallsm  won  the  Charter  would  have  be- 
come a  mockery.     Stassen  knew  it  and  more 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOM/.S  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACursrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  E  EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Sreaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarts  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  wl»h  to  Include  the 
three  following  cditoiials  en  the  address 
by  Hon.  James  A.  Failey  on  Presidential 
succession.  These  ed  torials  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Herald;  tl  e  Standard-Times 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass 
Springfield  (Mass.) 
May  17.  and  May  12. 


and  In  the 
Jnlon  on  May  20, 
respectively: 
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ment,  which  says  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  for  It.  To  date,  Congress  has  not 
acted. 

Another  contingency  Is  specified  In  the 
twentieth  amendment.  That  la  the  death  of 
one  or  more  of  the  eligible  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  when  none  has  a  majority  In  tho 
general  election  and  the  choice  falls  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  amend- 
ment authorizes  Congress  to  act,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done.  Incidentally,  Congress 
has  similar  authority  when  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, rather  than  the  Presidency,  Is  In- 
volved, and  the  choice  falls  upon  the  Sen- 
ate. Nothing  has  been  accomplished  In  this 
field,  either. 

For  some  reason.  Congress  Is  traditionally 
slow  in  these  matters.  Not  until  3  years  after 
President  Washlngtoa  took  office  was  there 
any  arrangement  for  succession  beyond  the 
Vice  Presidency.  Then  the  act  of  1792 
named  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  as  suc- 
cessors. Five  years  passed  between  the  as- 
sassination of  Garfield  and  the  Presidential 
Succession  Act  of  1886,  although  the  former 
prompted  the  latter.  For  several  months 
after  Chester  A.  Arthur  l)ecame  President 
upon  the  death  of  Garfield,  he  had  no  quali- 
fied successor.  Although  the  law  provided 
for  succession  of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  two  of- 
fices were  vacant  Jiist  then,  as  Congress  was 
not  in  session.  Had  anything  happened  to 
Arthur,  the  Nation  would  have  been  with- 
out a  President. 

[From  the  Standard -Times  of  New  Bedford 
(Mass.),  May  17.  1945] 

THE    PRESn>ENCy 

James  A.  Farley  has  proposed  that  the 
existing  law  governing  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession be  studied  and  amended. 

Under  the  Constitution,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  an  elected  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent succeeds  to  that  office.  Should  he  die 
an  act  of  Congres.  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  become  President,  and 
after  him  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Farley's  point  is  that  as  the  President 
can  appoint  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  has 
the  power  to  name  bis  successor  In  case 
anything  happens  to  him.  In  such  a  case 
the  President  might  be  a  man  never  chosen 
by  the  people  for  any  elective  office. 

No  Vice  President  who  has  become  Presi- 
dent by  right  of  succession  has  ever  failed 
to  live  out  his  term.  But  one  of  them. 
President  Tyler,  who  succeeded  William  Henry 
Harrison,  had  a  close  shave  when  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  gun  on  a  warship  on  which 
he  was  cruising  killed  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  were 
members  of  his  party. 

Mr.  Farley  thinks  the  question  Is  of  enough 
importance  to  warrant  study  by  a  special 
commission  representing  all  three  branches 
of  the  Government,  and  inclines  to  tho  be- 
lief that  If  the  death  of  both  the  President 
and  Vice  President  leaves  a  vacancy  In  the 
Presidency,  It  should  be  filled  by  a  special 
election. 

[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  of  May 
12.  1945] 

PRESIDENTIAL   SUCCESSION 

President  Roosevelt's  recent  death  and  the 
elevation  of  Harry  Truman  to  the  White 
House  brought  the  problem  of  the  Presiden- 
tial succession  to  general  public  attention  for 
the  first  time  since  Calvin  Coolidge  was 
called  to  the  Nation's  highest  office  more 
than  20  years  ago.  We  seem  to  neglect  the 
question  entirely  except  when  death  brings 
it  up 

There  are  some  obvious  defects  In  the 
constitutional  succession.  They  should  be 
corrected.  Former  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley  emphasized  them  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  when  he  said: 
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"Under  our  present  metbcd,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  Is  In 
the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  choose 
his  own  successor  without  reference  to  the 
electorate.  In  his  case,  a  vr  cancy  caused  by 
his  death,  resignation,  or  removal.  Is  filled 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  whom  be  appoints, 
suttect  only  to  Senate  confirmation.  Thla 
possible  shortclrcuitirg  of  :he  electorate  is 
a  gap  in  our  democratic  procedure  that  we 
have  not  yet  solved." 

To  take  an  extreme  example,  and  without 
prejudice  to  partisan  feeling?,  let  us  suppose 
that  President  Truman  sa»'  fit  to  ask  for 
Secretary  Stcttlnlus'  resigns '.ion  as  head  of 
the  State  Department.  Let  is  suppose  that 
for  some  reason — ehall  we  wy  not  clearly 
discernible? — he  appointed  Tbomas  Dewey 
Secretary  of  SUte.  And  then  let  us  suppose, 
that  President  Truman  died.  Thomas  Dewey 
would  then  become  President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  and  b«  is  the  man  rjjected  by  the 
voters  in  the  last  national  ele:tlon  at  which 
they  had  the  opportunity  tc  make  known 
their  wishes  concerning  the  Job  at  the  White 
House. 

The  method  of  choosing  successors  cer- 
tainly appears  subject  to  improvement.  A 
means  of  correcting  it  shot  Id  be  found, 
whether,  as  Mr  Harley  suggests,  through  a 
special  commission  to  study  the  problem  and 
recommend  corrective  legislation  or  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  "hrough  some 
other  agency  empowered  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  eventual  revision. 


Oar  A1!y  Chins 


EXTENSION  OF  RJEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJiENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  previous 
occasions  I  have  discussed  here  the  .sys- 
tematic Nation-wide  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  the  centra'  government 
of  China,  which  has  been  gDlng  on  in  our 
country  for  over  a  year.  As  part  of  It 
the  claim  has  been  repeatedly  made  that 
practically  all  the  Americans  returning 
from  China  have  reporte<l  unfavorably 
on  that  government.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  enclo.so  three  letters 
recently  received  from  Americans  whose 
respective  positions  have  given  them  far 
better  opportunity  to  observe  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in  China  than  those  visi- 
tors have  who  talk  to  a  few  Chinese  offi- 
cials or  make  short  visits  to  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  then  report  their 
findings  along  with  the  gossip  heard  in 
those  places  in  China,  as  In  every  coun- 
try, where  foreigners  gather  to  swap 
yarns  about  how  bad  or  inefficient  or 
stupid  or  different  the  peoples  of  that 
country. 

July  7  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  year  of  China's  war  of  resistance. 
These  tributes  to  her  government  and 
her  leaders  and  her  people  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  ore  tries  to  im- 
agine the  sufferings  and  hardships  they 
have  undergone: 

Walwosth  Co..  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y..  June  27,  1945. 
Hon.  Waltir  H.  Jxmo. 

Mouse  of  Rcpreaentativei , 

Waxhlngton,  D.  C. 

Mr  D«Am  M*.  Jtjmj:  While  on  a  trip  to  the 
Middl«  West,  from  which  I  returned  today, 


I  bad  an  opportunity  to  read  in  the  June 
18  issue  of  Time  magazine  excopta  from 
your  speech  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, March  IS.  1945,  on  Our  Ally  China. 

Pnom  mld-Norember  1944  to  the  last  of 
March  1945  I  was  In  Chungking  as  deputy 
to  Donald  M.  Nelson  and  as  Chief  Advisor 
to  the  War  Production  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional OoTcmment  of  China.  In  this  posi- 
tion I  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  gain 
a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  leading  figures 
in  China,  of  the  unbelievable  difficulties 
which  they  face,  and  the  remarkable  ec- 
compllshments  which  they  have  achieved 
under  these  adverse  conditions.  I  have  re- 
turned to  this  country  with  a  feeling  of  high 
regard  and  warm  friendship  for  the  people 
of  free  China  and  for  the  men  that  are  guid- 
ing her  destinies. 

Ycur  speech  Is  the  clearest  and  most  fac- 
tual pre£entatlon  of  the  situation  that  I 
have  seen.  In  fact  It  is  the  only  one  that 
I  have  seen  which  gives  an  unbiased  presen- 
tation of  the  truth. 

I  have  written  to  my  friend  Roy  E.  Larsen, 
president  of  Time  magazine,  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  constmctive  step  that  magazine 
has  taken  In  publishing  your  speech,  and 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Indicate 
to  you  the  gratitude  that  all  friends  of  China 
will  feel  in  having  facts  brought  to  ilgbt  in 
this  way. 

Sincerely  yours. 

HOWAKD    COONLBT. 

H«.vi>QCA8TEas,  NuraTT-FiasT 

Rbgimskt,  IBTC. 
Cowip  Hood,  Tex..  June  28,  1945. 
Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd. 

Representative  from  Minneioia, 
House  Office  Buildincf, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deac  CoNcaEssMAN  JcTDD:  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  article  about  our  aUy 
China.  In  June  18  Time  magazine.  I  spent 
6  months  of  last  year  with  our  Army  in 
China  traveling  over  a  large  part  of  unoccu- 
pied China.  I  served  under  General  Stil- 
well  and  worked  closely  with  the  forward 
echelon  of  General"  Chennaulfa  Fifteenth 
Air  Force. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  completely  with 
everything  in  your  article.  It  expresses  my 
own  Ideas,  based  on  my  personal  observa- 
tions, better  than  I  could  express  tbem  my- 
self. I  am  certainly  glad  that  you  have  given 
the  people  of  our  country  this  clear  and 
accurate  picture  of  the  situation  in  China. 
Yours-  very  truly. 

C.R.TIM. 
Colonel,  Infantry. 

Lincoln,  Nebr.,  June  20,  1945. 

Dka*  Congressman  Jtno:  The  fairnees,  en- 
tirety of  scope,  and  plain  speaking  which 
characterize  your  recent  article  In  Time 
magazine  on  the  subject  of  our  ally.  China, 
constitute  the  most  reasonable  and  convinc- 
ing presentation  of  national  China  and  her 
problems  that  It  has  yet  been  my  prlvll^e  to 
read. 

There  are  many  friends  of  China  In  thla 
country  who  are,  and  who  have  been  con- 
vinced for  a  long  period,  that  a  virtual  cam- 
paign has  been  underway  to  discredit  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  a  mUitary  leader  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  China  in  the  eyes  of  the  American 
public.  They  wUl  welcome  your  article  as 
perhaps  the  first  sign  that  an  actual  effort 
Is  being  made  In  this  country  to  counteract 
the  anli-Chlna  propaganda  which  dally  floods 
our  news  commentaries  and  press. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Volunteer 
Group  (Flying  Tigers).  I  served  as  General 
Chennault'B  pwaonal  aecreUry  during  tbo 
lifetime  of  that  group.  In  a  clvQlan  capacity 
I  served  as  General  Cbennault's  liaison  rep- 
resentative to  the  Chinese  Government  In 
Chungking  unUl  December  of  1944.  I  gained 
my  opinions  and  bellela  In  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Chteese  people  from  actual 


contact.  I  believe  In  them  and  believe  Uxat 
they  are  on  the  rlglit  track.  Most  of  them 
recognise  their  own  ahortcon&ings  and  can  be 
counted  on  to  effective;/  eradicate  toein 
when  the  time  comes.  Aside  from  the  good 
which  1  believe  your  article  will  accompltsii 
in  the  United  States,  I  am  positive  that  It 
win  have  a  morale-revitalizing  force  In 
Chungking,  p«rueularly  In  the  minds  of  the 
mlrlrl'r  riaea  OUUUm  and  civilians.  And  It 
will  reach  theai<|alekly  and  circulate  widely 
there.  As  de|VMMd  and  bitter  as  they  wre 
in  the  face  of  antiunderstanding  American 
Journalism,  they  clutch  as  avidly  for  any  sign 
of  American  common  sense  as  a  drowning 
man  clutches  for  a  straw. 

Unfortunately,  the  impression  made  on 
American  public  understandtng.  even  by  stich 
genuinely  brilliant  articles  as  yours.  Is  eeld-wn 
very  lasting.  The  public  will  read  It.  will  ba 
struck  by  the  eminent  reasonableness  and 
Justice  of  your  preeentation,  and  will  in  a 
few  months'  time  forget  they've  ever  read  It. 
and  will  lend  eagerly  crediting  ears  to  the 
subtle  Innuendoes  and  half-truth  statements 
which  are  made  over  and  over  again,  day  in 
and  day  out.  by  our  news  commentators  end 
analysU,  The  China  you've  shown  in  your 
Time  article  has  got  to  be  kept  In  the  public 
view  if  any  lasting  good  Is  to  be  accompllsbed. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Thomas  G.  Trumbui. 


If  You  Believe  Tkat  the  Stateless,  H«iae- 
less  Jew  Should  Be  Permitted  To  Estab- 
lish Himself  is  Palestine,  Stand  Up,  Mr. 
Lesfslat«r,  and  Say  So 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CAtirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  handing  to  the  Public  Piintcr 
for  inclusion  in  the  Ookcmmioiial  Ric- 
oao  as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks,  a 
nmnfr  to  the  American  people  which 
first  appeared  In  the  New  York  Post  of 
June  7,  1946.  in  space  which  was  pro- 
vided by  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine,  a  national  patriotic  society  in 
which  I  am  privileged  to  hold  member- 
ship. As  is  quite  well  known,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, no  patriotic  American  group  can  boast 
a  more  distinpuished  membership  than 
this  one.  a  membership  which  Includes, 
among  the  others,  more  than  50  Mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body. 

The  poignant  facts  presented  In  tliis 
message  are  offered  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  196.  a  resolution  which  was 
originally  introduced  by  our  colleagues 
I  Mr.  SuMNEHS  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Eekibtt 
of  Missouri]  and  which  has  been  more 
recently  reintroduced  in  identical  form 
by  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  other 
equally  distinguished  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, each  one  of  whom  Is  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  modem 
political  approach  to  the  age-old  prob- 
lem which  has.  during  the  course  of  the 
instant  war.  been  reflected  In  the  mas- 
sacre of  over  5,GC0.OO0  innocent  Hebrew 
people.  Jews  guilty  of  no  greater  crime 
than  helplessne55  in  the  face  of  the 
vicioiis  attacks  of  their  oppressors. 
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If  the  remnants  of  this  ancient  and 
lumorable  race,  among  them  some  2.000.- 
090  stateless  murder-camp  survivors,  are 
to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  the  unintended 
consequence  of  the  preoccupation  of  the 
enllnihtened  natlonaltles  of  the  world 
with  other  pressing  problems,  the  Sum- 
ners- Bennett  resolution  must  receive  the 
^  early  and  favorable  consideration  of  the 
ConKrcs5.  the  compassionate  action  for 
which  all  hi  manliy  pleads. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
immediate  legislative  action,  one  must 
but  Inform  himself  of  the  facts.  That 
these  facts  in  ail  of  their  tragic  horrible- 
ness  may  be  made  manifest.  j)ermit  me  at 
this  point  to  read  that  which  appeared 
in  the  message  to  which  I  have  Just 
adverted : 

Tm  Fact* 

RUMANIA 

New  York  T.mw.  October  22.  1944: 
"Out  of  270.000  Rumanian  Jews  who  sur* 
▼iTcd  massacre,  deportations,  and  forced  labor 
eiunpa.  ISO.OOO  face  atafnitlon  or  death  from 
cold.  They  are  without  clothe*  or  food,  and 
without  roofi  over  their  heads.  •  •  • 
These  (concentration!  camps  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  Jews  who  survived  the 
hard  labor  rettirned  to  their  respective  towns. 
hoping  to  resume  their  old  Jobs.  But  to  their 
eoDsternatlon  they  discovered  that  they  had 
aettlMr  job*  nor  home  to  go  back  to.  Botl\ 
iMd  bMtt  eecupled  by  Aryans." 

nUNCB 

J.  T.  A.— November  IS.  1944: 

"For  hundred*  of  Jews  in  the  concentration 
eamps  of  aeertlMni  Wnam  liberation  has 
brought  no  dWIt*  Of  leaMeac*.  They  are 
tree.  y*e  but  they  have  no  place  to  go.  8o 
they  are  spending  the  winter  In  the  very 
camps  where  they  had  been  imprisoned." 

AP.  Parle—May  31.  1»4A: 

"Several  thousand  repatriated  prisoners 
leaMaetrated  yesterday  •  •  •  they 
■>etehed  down  the  Boulevard  Sevastopol  cry- 
ing 'Down  with  the  Jews.'  Some  broke  Into 
shops  and  forced  clerks  to  fit  them  In  clothes 
•od  shoee  •  •  •  police  watched  the 
demonstrations  but  were  not  asked  to  inter- 
fere.- 

BtTLOASIA 

New  York  Times.  January  20.  IMS.  from 
Its  correspondent  In  Bulgaria,  reports  that 
4S.0OO  surviving  Jews  sre  starving  and 
"envying  those  who  died." 

SWKDSN 

J.  T.  A .  correspondent  in  Stockholm— 
Uarrh  7.  IM5: 

"The  newspaper  Morgen  Tidnlngen  warned 
today  that  antt-Semltl5m  will  not  end  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Nazis." 

BSLCIUM 

J.  T.  A .  correspondent  from  Havana — 
March  15.  1945: 

"Reports  reaching  Jewish  refugees  In  Cuba 
from  Belgium  reve.'»l  that  there  1»  a  good 
deal  of  antl-Jewlsh  feeling  there  due  to  Nazi 
propaganda  which  has  left  roots  In  certain 
sections  of  the  population." 

HOLXANO 

J.  T.  A-  correspondent  In  Brussels — April  1, 
1945: 

"A  typlca'  expression  of  the  deep-rooted 
anU-Semltism  left  In  Holland  as  a  resoilt  of 
4  years  of  German  occupation  Is  contained  In 
a  letter  In  the  left-wing  democratic  news- 
paper Het  Parol.  The  letter.  Itself  advocat- 
ing an  anti-Semitic  course,  says  In  part: 
'Consciously  or  unconsciously,  an  anti- 
Semitic  train  of  thought  has  arisen  among 
the  majority  of  the  people.' " 

POI.ANO 

Prom  Lublin,  by  a  UP  correspondent — Jan- 
UV7  11.  IMS: 


•The  new  Poland 
Uon  win  be  a 
nation.   Its  populatlou 
possible  and   free  of 
have  given  rise  to  v 
since  the  Versailles 


In  proc— i  of  forma- 

self-co^aolously  nationalistic 

as  purely  Polish  a* 

minority  races  which 

<xlng   (problems]   ever 

tlement." 


s«t 


CZXCHOI  t.OVA&U 


op<n 


J.  T.  A.  correspondent 
1.  1»4S: 

"Jews  returning  to 
concentration  campel 
comed  home  with 
countered  a  great  deal 
Rosertberg.  deputy  ch 
department  of  the 
disclosed  today. 

"Dr.  Rosenberg  told 
Agency  correspondent 
action  (Of  the  popula 
surprise  that  any  Jet4s 
discomfort   at   the 
want  their  Jobs  and 

'•In  Slovakia,  even 
come     •     •     •     one 
sees     •     •     •     fiagrai^ 
are  put  out  by  the 
•      •      •      antl-JewU  i 
being  held  In  the  stre  ts 


from  Prague — June 

Czechoslovakia  (from 

are   not   being  wel- 

amis  and  have  en- 

of  hoHtlllty.  Dr.  Inrich 

ef  of  the  repatriation 

Czechoslovak  Government, 


a  Jewish  Telegraphic 
that  the  typical   re- 
Ion)  has  been  one  of 
were  still  alive  and 
thlought    that    they    will 
Pfoperty  back. 

Ive  Jews  are  unwel- 

thudders  at  what  one 

antl-Semltlc  posters 

llovak  National  Front 

demonstrations   are 


OBXlr  ANT 

eorresponde  it 


bid 


J.  T.  A 

fore**  In  southern 

"Ghostlike,    gaunt 
Dachau  are  still  being 
the  roads  to  southern 

"A  typical  pair  are 
raham  Koenlgsberg. 
of  whom  have  unclet 
City. 

"When  asked  where 
replied:    "We  do   not 
they  planned  to  live, 
a  Jew  live?    Once  we 
but  they  were  killed  a< 
they  tortured,  starved 
It  eeems  that  a  few 
Similar   replies  came 
from  Dachau  who  are 
l«**ly." 

J.  T.  A.  LelpclR — J\4ie 

"Deportees  and 
ties  arriving  at  one 
tip  at  Lelpcig  to  care 
their   affairs    handled 
named  by  the  gov 
no  liaison  officer  for  J4ws 

"All  these  pitiful 
msln  In  the  camps, 
leave  for  home." 


Mr.  Speaker,  for 
preoccupied  with  th< 


and  distracted  by  ot  ler  considerations  of 


great  moment,  have 
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with  United  States 

Germany— May  I.  1945: 

Jewish    survivors    of 

encountered  along  all 

3erm«ny.     •     •     • 

Moses  Gold  and  Ab- 

C4echoslovak  Jews,  both 

living  in  New  York 


they  were  going,  they 

know.'     Aaked    where 

I  hey  said:  "Where  can 

wives  and  children, 

Oewleclm.    For  years 

and  shipped  us,  but 

>f  us  are  still  alive." 

from   other   refugees 

pandering  around  aim- 


reft;  tees 

(if 


3.  1945: 

of  all  natlonall- 

the  150  camp*  set 

or  such  persons  have 

by   a    liaison    officer 

But  there  Is 


err  ments 


survivors,  can  do  Is  re- 
uatching  other  people 


two  long  years,  we, 
winning  of  the  war 


I  fear,  unwittingly 


created  the  impr^sions  among  the 
great  humanitarian!  of  the  world  that 
America,  most  powerful  of  all  of  the 
nations,  is  cold  an^  Indifferent  to  the 
shocking  persecutions  of  Europe's  help- 
less Hebrews.  Som< ,  so  it  is  said,  have 
shrugged  their  shoilders  when  pressed 
for  action,  protestinj  "What  can  we  do?" 
"The  war  against  thl  common  foe  comes 
first."  they  said.  And  we  busied  our- 
selves with  the  smasiing  of  the  armies  of 
the  enemy  that  was  tnen  ours  as  5.000,000 
human  beings  perished  in  agony  and 
despair. 

If  we  are  looking  ffcr  an  easy  way  out — 
a  quick  way  to  forget — it  is  not  hard  to 
find.  Some  of  us  cannot  sleep,  visualiz- 
ing, as  we  must,  thi  cruel  slaughter  of 
the  innocent  that  femains  unavenged. 
Some  of  us  sleep  restiessly,  knowing  that 
now,  when  the  war  Is  no  longer  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  inaction  that  has  been  ours, 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  hap- 
less Hebrews,  pitifil  survivors  of  the 


worst  religious  persecution  of  all  time, 
are  left  to  wander  alone  In  a  horrible, 
homeless  and  hostile  postwar  world. 

It  Is  time  to  stand  up  and  be  counted, 
to  separate  the  callous,  the  selfish,  ani 
the  hypocritical  from  those  who  count  no 
sacrifice  too  great  In  righting  the  wrongs 
from  which  humanity  undeservedly  suf- 
fers. If  there  is  one  within  the  hearing 
of  my  voice  who  wonders  where  his  duty 
lies,  let  him  listen  Intently  as  I  read  on: 
Is  It  HtmcANi  To  Sknd  Thim  Back? 

There  are  about  a  million  and  a  half  He- 
brews who  survived  German  occupation. 
They  are  a  wretched  people.  Their  property 
Is  destroyed  or  given  away.  They  have  been 
displaced  and  crlven,  either  from  one  con- 
centration camp  to  another,  or  from  one  tem- 
porary place  of  exile  to  another.  They  are 
the  most  underfed  of  all.  They  are  homeless 
and  dispersed.  In  many  cases  they  know  that 
their  families  have  been  exterminated.  In 
other  cases,  which  are  perhaps  even  worse, 
they  ore  not  certain. 

Most  of  them  say.  "We  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  the  scenes  of  our  torture  and  to  ths 
place*  where  ovir  loved  ones  have  been  slauah- 
tered  " 

If  you  agree  that  It  li  cruel  to  send  them 
back,  stand  up  and  say  to. 

xa  rr  jvst  to  compsi.  tnsm  to  owi  allsqiancb 

TO  TUKI*  TOKMXNTXBS? 

They  sny.  "We  dont  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  our  murderers,  whether  they 
were  Germans,  or  Rumanians,  or  Pole*,  or 
Hungarians.  We  dont  went  any  more  to 
carry  the  name  German,  or  Austrian,  or  Hun- 
garian, or  Rumanian." 

Can  you  blame  themt 

Now,  If  you  believe  that  It  Is  cruel  to  com- 
pel them  to  resume  allegiance  to  their  tor- 
mentors and  to  answer  to  the  name  of  Qer« 
man  or  Rumanian,  then  stand  up  and  say  so. 

IS  rr  rAia  to  ask  thsm  to  XNotmi  psasxcxmoif 
roacviat 

They  say,  "We  are  sick  and  tired  of  going 
on  being  pariahs  among  the  nations  of  Ku> 
rope  where  we  were  persecuted  generations 
and  centuries  before  Hitler:  we  have  no  wish 
to  bear  further  persecutions  and  humilia- 
tions. We  don't  even  have  the  patience  any 
more  to  endure  the  antl-Semltes  with  their 
thousand  faces.  We  want  to  start  a  new  life 
after  all  this  sutTerlng  and  all  these  sacri- 
fices and  all  these  casualties  we  have  sus- 
tained: we  want  to  take  up  life  as  human 
beings  with  dignity  and  the  normal  chance 
of  peace  and  freedom." 

Can  you  blame  them? 

Now.  if  you  believe  that  It  Is  right  and  Just 
before  God  and  man  to  give  these  wretched 
survivors  a  chance  to  begin  a  new  life  after 
the  long  night  of  agony  and  torttire,  then 
stand  up  and  say  so. 

IS  rr  RIGHT  TO  make  thim  expcrimknt  again 

WITH  THEIR  VKRT  LIVES? 

They  say,  "We  have  had  enough  of  prom- 
ises about  hiunan  rights  In  the  countries  of 
our  dispersion.  Regardless  of  how  sincere 
these  promises  are  now,  we  can  no  longer 
risk  building  our  future  on  paper  declara- 
tions, because  we  did  build  on  exactly  the 
same  promises  and  the  same  declarations  and 
the  same  clauses  25  years  ago;  and  because 
we  believed  naively  what  was  promised  to  ua 
then,  we  paid  with  four  or  five  million  casual- 
ties, and  went  through  Indescribable  and  un- 
imaginable suffering.     No  more." 

Can  you  blame  them? 

Now.  If  you  think  they  are  entitled  to  their 
doubts  and  suspicions,  to  their  refusal  to 
buUd  on  abstract  expressions  of  sympathy, 
then  stand  up  and  say  so! 

CAN  TOU  BLAMX  THKM  FOR  ASPIRING  TO  UBCRTT? 

They  say,  "We  can  take  up  a  new  life  only  In 
the  country  which  for  two  thousand  years 


we  have  considered  ovu*  national  territory  and 
therefore  we  have  a  right  to  go  back  there." 

Can  you  blame  themt 

If  you  thliik  the  sacred  tight  of  self-deter- 
mination should  be  extended  to  this  renas- 
cent nation  which  waots  only  to  be  repa- 
triated to  the  country  fnun  which  it  was 
driven  by  force,  stand  up  und  say  sol 

HXaX  IS  T0T7B  CKANCI 

Bere  is  your  chance — maybe  the  very  last 
chance — to  stand  up  and  say  these  things 
which  might  trouble  your  conscience  and  dis- 
turb) your  sleep  It  you  leave  them  unsaid. 
Here  is  your  chance — maybt  your  very  last- 
to  prove  yourself  unfetterec  by  partisan  tie* 
and  unhampered  by  shibboleths  of  Inertia. 

The  chance  Is  offered  by  the  Recognition 
and  Repatriation  Resolutlor  (H.  J  Res.  196) 
recently  introduced  In  Congress  by  Members 
of  both  parties.  This  resolution  demand* 
recognition  for  the  renascent  Hebrew  nation, 
and  repatriation  to  Palestim  of  all  those  who 
survived. 

If  you  are  for  this,  then  do  not  be  shy 
about  saying  so.  Do  not  be  Indecisive  about 
It.  Above  all,  do  not  procrastinate.  If  you 
are  for  it.  stand  up  and  say  so,  now  I 


Forfotten  Mta 

EXTENSION  OP  R12MARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  URL  ANDERSEN 

or  MINNBSOTl 

IN  THI  HOUSB  or  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  5, 1945 

Mr.     H.     CARL     ANi:)ERSEN.     Mr. 

Speaker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Q  M.  Strand,  ot 
Benson.  Minn.,  have  called  to  my  atten- 
tion the  following  editorial  from  the 
Army  Times  of  April  2:t.  1945,  official 
servicemen's  paper  in  WaUilngton,  D.  C. 
which  I  think  well  worth  reading  by  the 
Members  of  this  House: 

In  an  organization  the  slee  of  the  tJnlted 
Butes  Army  there  always  are  a  few  forgotten 
men.  In  the  Army  It  is  the  few  thousands 
who  have  celebrated  their  t.ilrty-flfth  birth- 
days. 

These  oldsters  are  the  victims  of  circum- 
stances. Their  draft  nuribers  were  low. 
They  were  eligible  when  the  Selective  Service 
System  occasionally  reache<i  Into  their  age 
brackets.  They  were  able  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum physical  standards.  If  It  hadn't  been 
for  these  circumstances,  th"y  would  still  be 
in  tweeds,  virtually  Immunr  fr6hi  the  draft. 

The  Army,  by  lowering  tl  e  age  for  Induc- 
tion to  those  under  30,  has  admitted  that  it 
needs  and  wants  only  young  men.  This  is  no 
Insult  to  the  oldsters.  They  try  valiantly  to 
be  good  soldiers,  and  many  succeed,  but  age 
has  slowed  most  of  them  down.  They  Just 
can't  keep  up  with  the  younger  fellows. 

The  oldsters  face  a  serlou>  problem  In  the 
postwar  period.  If  forced  to  compete  against 
the  youngsters  In  a  heavy  lt.bor  market  they 
probably  will  have  extreme  difficulty  finding 
jobs.  Many  Industries  In  prewar  years  would 
not  hire  men  In  their  aga  groups.  Others  In 
their  upper  thirties  have  found  that  Army 
life  and  training  have  draln?d  their  strength 
and  given  them  odd  mertal  complexes — 
taking  orders  from  "younftsters"  has  been 
tough.  These  men  realize  t:iat  the  problems 
of  the  readjustment  period  promise  to  be 
much  more  acute  than  thcise  faced  by  the 
younger  men.  and  they  are  worried. 

The  over-age  group  receives  no  special  con- 
sideration In  the  demobilization  plan.  It  la 
Just  as  well.  The  oldsters  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  VE-day  to  be  discharged— they 
should  be  given  that  white  paper  now. 


Setting  up  a  demobilisation  plan  for  the 
■mall  group  would  be  comparatively  sim- 
ple. There  are  not  enough  of  them  to  cause 
any  great  confusion  or  change  In  strategy. 
Bach  man  85  or  over  should  be  flven  the  op- 
portunity to  apply  for  a  discharge.  U  he 
wants  to  stay  In  the  service  let  him  stay.  If 
he  wanu  to  get  out  let  him  out  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  If  he  holds  a  key 
Job.  find  htm  a  replacement  and  then  let  him 
out.  Above  all,  get  the  Job  done  before  the 
mass  demobilisation,  with  all  its  considera- 
tions, gets  under  way. 


Congress  Abdicates  Afain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  n.MNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVTS 

Thursday,  July  S,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  bill  to  extend  the  OPA 
for  another  year,  without  insisting  upon 
the  restrictions  the  House  had  placed  In 
the  bill,  especially  the  provision  for  court 
review,  in  my  opinion  the  Congress  again 
shirked  its  functions,  its  duties,  its  rc- 
gponslbilltles,  and  weakly  abdicated  to 
an  arrogant.  Inefliclent,  blundering  Fed- 
eral bureau.  The  Congress  "cussed,"  but 
condoned  and  continued  the  OPA  in 
spite  of  Its  manifold  sins,  both  of  com- 
mission and  omission.  This  act  of  weak- 
ness and  timidity  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress is  so  well  described  and  analysed  in 
the  following  editorial,  taken  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Tuesday,  July  3,  1945, 
that  I  Insert  it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
The  editorial  expresses  my  feelings  in 
this  connection  better  than  I  can  myself: 

CONOtXa*  ABOtCATB* 

OPA  has  been  extended  for  another  year. 
The  question  h»s  been  before  Congress  for 
months.  Both  House*  h*ard  testimony  to 
•how  that  the  organisation  wai  defeating  the 
very  purpose*  for  which  it  wa*  e*tebllshed. 
It  was  shown  to  be  arrogant,  inefBdent,  Isck- 
Ing  In  understanding  of  economic  forces  and 
processes.  Its  price  controls  were  holding 
down  production  and  thereby  giving  every 
encouragement  to  the  black  market.  Pro- 
posals Intended  to  restrict  Its  scope  were  en- 
thtielastlcally  adopted  In  the  House  and  some 
others  less  enthusiastically  In  the  Senate. 

But  when  the  pressure  was  applied.  In  the 
closing  hours  of  the  fiscal  year,  OPA  survived 
and  practically  all  of  its  powers  were  renewed. 

Once  again  Congress  has  abdicated  in  favor 
of  the  bureaucracy.  OPA  has  been  given  a 
new  license  to  stumble  and  blunder.  Con- 
gressmen will  continue  to  hear  from  their 
constituents  about  the  absurdities  and  toe 
petty  tyrannies  committed  by  the  agency. 
Businessmen  wUl  t)e  able  to  prove  that  OPA 
regulations  are  preventing  the  speedy  con- 
version of  Industry  to  clvUlan  production. 
Labor  spokesmen  will  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  regulations  are  responsible  for  much 
needless  xinemployment.  Consumers  wUl 
protest  against  avoidable  shortages  of  needed 
goods.  No  doubt  Congressmen  will  repeat 
these  accusations  on  the  floor,  express  Indig- 
nation, and  Introduce  denunciatory  resolu- 
tions.   Investigations  wlU  be  demanded. 

And  that's  aU  that  wUl  happen.  Con^rees 
win  scold  and  complain  and  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  fault  lies  elsewhere, 
but  everybody  will  know  or  should  know  that 
the  blame  rests  upon  Congress  Itself. 


The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  legtslatlve  branch 
once  again  has  humbled  Itself  before  an 
utterly  dominant  executive  branch.  The  rule 
of  this  Nation  by  bureaucrats  continue*. 
Congrea*  Is  a*  timid,  as  forceless,  and  as 
obsequious  a*  ever.  The  pr— enoe  of  new 
faces  In  the  House  and  Senate  ha*  made  no 
more  difference  In  this  respect  than  ha*  the 
presence  of  a  new  face  in  the  White  House. 


Independence  Day  Address  by 
Senator  Guffey 

« 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  rSNNSTLVANT* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  TTNl'lEU  8TATW 
Friday,  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  timely  address  delivered 
by  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  OcrrsYl  before  the 
nineteenth  annvial  Indeptodtooe  Day 
celebration  under  the  anaplett  of  the 
Soho  Community  AMOclation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoiU). 
as  follows: 

On*  hundred  and  sixty-nine  year*  ago 
today,  a  group  of  eminent  Americana  t*tb> 
ered  in  a  city  ol  tht*  State  and  signed  a  docu- 
ment which  aooepted  as  it*  moral  haaU  the 
Idea  that  all  men  are  burn  free  and  eqtial  and 
with  Inalienable  rlghte  to  lit*,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happln***. 

Since  then,  this  great  and  dlvevee  Ratton 
has  been  striving  to  naak*  the  Ideal*  o(  the 
Declaration  of  Indepeadenee  a  lealtty.  Quite 
a  few  of  those  who  idcned  tha  Declaration 
were  slave  owners,  but  few,  U  any,  of  the 
men  who  made  Ute  American  Itevolutton  be- 
lieved In  slavery  for  Ite  own  aak*.  Then  and 
tor  SO  years  thereafter  there  wa*,  on  the  ron- 
trmry,  a  steady  sentiment  North  and  South  in 
tavor  of  lu  abolition.  The  change  oaaM 
when  a  Connecticut  Inventor  named  Whitney 
devised  the  cotton  gin.  by  which  slave  labor 
became  profitable.  On  the  proflU  from 
planutlons,  the  South  erected  a  whole 
mythology  on  the  subjec  of  alavery,  able  to 
quote  scripture  and  later  biology  in  support 
of  what  they  called  their  pec\ill*r  Institu- 
tion. 

The  result,  as  you  all  know,  was  the  Civil 
War.  In  which  the  free  North  defeated  the 
slave  SUtes  and  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibited  Involuntary  servitude  except 
as  punishment  for  crime.  The  North  went 
stUl  further  and  addisl  to  the  Bill  of  Rightu 
the  provision  that  no  American  citizen  should 
be  denied  the  vote  for  reasons  cf  race,  color, 
creed,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  Civil  War  amendments,  despite  all  of 
the  legalistic  perversions  by  which  smart  cor- 
poration lawyers  and  the  Pederal  Courts 
perverted  their  plain  meaning,  marked  the 
start  of  the  greatest  social,  political  and 
economic  advance  ever  registered  by  any 
single  race  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Decade 
by  decade  the  American  Negroes  Improved 
themselves  and  adjuuted  themselves  to  the 
evolving  nation.  There  were  sharp  reactions 
against  their  progress  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  in 
the  reconstruction  p«Tlod.  the  "grandfather 
clause"  and  the  poll  taxes,  the  Ku  Klux  Klr-n 
in  the  1920  8 — all  slowed  but  did  not  check 
the  great  rise  of  the  American  Negroe*. 

In  the  Plrst  World  War.  as  In  the  CifH 
War  and  the  War  ol  1813  and  the  Revohi- 
tion.  American  Negroes  fought  alongside  d 
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vhit«  fellow  citizens  and  earned  dls- 
ttBCtlon  for  gallantry.  American  Negroes 
flocked  into  the  war  industries  of  the  North 
and  helped  man  the  great  war  plants  that 
made  the  guna  that  beat  the  Kaiser. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  of  what  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  haa  accomplished  In  this  war. 
Under  the  humane,  democratic  leadership  of 
our  beloved  Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt  and 
now  of  his  fine  successor.  President  Truman, 
tb*  energies  and  abilities  of  the  American 
INgro  have  been  at  the  service  of  our  country 
on  an  ever  larger  scale.  There  have  been 
Negro  ofllcers.  including  a  Negro  general: 
tbtN  have  been  Negro  aviators.  Negro  ship 
••rtalns,  «3  well  as  Negro  troops  and  Negro 
Bailors  and  Negro  ground  forces  and  Negro 
labor  battalions.  Negroes  have  performed 
technical  Jobs  calling  for  skill,  as  well  as 
•treogth.  Negroes  have  thronged  Into  our 
war  industries.  In  one  southern  shipyard, 
after  there  had  been  some  race  troubles,  the 
Negro  labor  force  was  put  to  work  on  a  single 
ship  and  they  clipped  20  days  off  the  yard's 
previous  record  made  with  white  labor.  The 
name  of  that  ship,  by  the  way,  was  Tht  Crow 
Wing. 

With  or  without  the  Fair  Emplojrment 
Practice  Commlsalon,  the  American  Negro 
In  the  last  25  years  has  registered  a  further 
advance  in  skill,  discipline,  and  responsibility 
which  is.  I  repeat,  the  most  impressive  thing 
recorded  in  the  history  of  a  single  race.  In 
three  generat.ons.  the  descendants  of  the 
African  savages  who  had  been  kidnapped  by 
the  slavers,  after  emancipation  from  slavery, 
proved  their  ability  to  master  and  to  develop 
the  advanced  technology  developed  by  the 
white  race  In  3.000  years  of  steady  historical 
evolution. 

I  think  that  you.  as  American  citizens. 
should  be  proud  of  this  achievement.  I  know 
that  I  am  proud  of  it  and  that  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  member  of  the  parly  and  a  supporter 
of  the  administration  which,  at  the  risk  of 
defection  in  Its  own  ranks,  insisted  that  the 
"-Nation  should  keep  iu  word  and  should  not 
discriminate  against  any  of  our  citizens  be* 
cauae  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  must 
aay.  and  that  is  that  I  am  equally  proud  of 
the  restraint  and  respxinsibillty  which  the 
American  Negroes  have  shown  under  pin- 
pricks and  provocations.  You  have  learned 
the  most  difficult  lesson  of  freedom,  which  is 
to  know  your  own  rights  and  to  respect  the 
rights  and  interests  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  others.  The  world,  like  this  country,  la 
peopled  by  many  different  kinds  of  men.  dif- 
ferent in  color,  creed,  race,  language,  civiliza- 
tion, and  Ideas.  Thank  God  that  It  is  so;  I 
frankly  confess  that  I  would  hate  to  live  in 
a  world  populated  entirely  by  Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians  like  myself  and  I  suspect  that 
you  would  get  tired  of  living  in  a  world  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  members  of  the  Soho 
Community  Association. 

There  are  differences.  Each  group  has  its 
good  and  its  bad  qualities.  Just  as  each  man 
has  his  good  and  bad  qualities.  There  is 
bound  to  be  some  friction  and  some  mistin- 
derstandtng.    That  U  life. 

But  here  in  America  we  have  agreed  to  dis- 
agree without  carrying  our  disagreements  to 
extremes.  We  Democrats  have  even  come  to 
agree  that  Republicans  hare  a  right  to  exist 
and  we  certainly  would  not  deny  them  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  nominate  candidates  for 
political  office.  But  we  do  not  see  why  they 
should  win  and  do  our  b«>st  to  keep  them 
from  winning  because  they  represent,  under 
the  form  of  property  rights,  that  same  con- 
tempt for  human  rights  which  gave  us  slavery 
and  the  ClvU  War  and  depression  and  bread 
lines  In  a  land  of  plenty  dedicated  to  the 
Ideal  of  human  freedom. 

As  I  say.  the  American  Negroes  have  every 
rls?ht  to  be  proud  of  their  contribution  to  the 
defeat  of  Germany  and  to  the  approaching 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN 


[;.  MAGNUSON 


or   WASH  NGTON 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  JuL  6.  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Flag 
Day  address  delivered  by  Edward  M.  Con- 
nelly. United  States  attorney  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  before  the  Elkk  Lodge  of  Spokane, 
on  Wednesday,  June  13,  1945. 

There  being  no  ob,  ectlon.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Worthy  exalted  ruler  and  brothers:  Per- 
haps no  object  to  whlcli  we  render  reverance, 
save  the  Creator  Himst  If,  has  Inspired  more 
poetical  utterance,  loft  er  flight  of  rhetorical 
eloquence  and  subllm  ty  of  thought  than 
has  our  country's  flag.  The  facUe  diction  of 
Beecher,  Hale,  and  Everett,  the  matchless 
eloquence  of  Daniel  Webster — the  poetry  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ^nd  Francis  Scott  Key 
have  all  been  woven  liito  beautiful  garlands 


of  entrancing   thought 


upon  the  altar  stone  ol  the  flag. 

No  war  of  aggression,  exploitation,  or  greed 
has  ever  besmirched  the  folds  of  our  country's 
banner,  but  liberty  haa  ever  been  the  battle 
cry  which  has  placed  the  flag  at  the  head  of 
our  moving  armies  and  navies.  We  fought 
the  War  of  1812  for  th  (  liberty  of  American 
citizens  pressed  into  :  iritlsh  naval  service. 
We  fought  the  war  of  Mexico  primarily  for 
the  liberty  of  the  grea ;  State  of  Texas,  and 
to  vindicate  our  nation)  il  honor.  We  engaged 
In  internal  strife  in  18€1  for  the  preservation 


and   reverently  laid 


of  the  Union  and  the  liberty  of  an  enslaved 
race  of  people.  We  fought  the  war  with  Spain 
for  the  liberty  of  Cuba  and  the  Island  pos- 
sessions of  the  New  World. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  remained  aloof 
frtxn  the  conflict  of  Europe  until  the  liberty 
of  millions  of  our  citizens  and  those  of  other 
countries  was  placed  In  Jeopardy  as  the 
dreams  cX  world-wide  empire  controlled  by  the 
war  lords  of  Germany  were  revealed  to  the 
world.  The  blood  of  our  finest  youth  sancti- 
fied the  battlefields  of  Prance  and  Belgium 
but  the  cause  of  human  liberty  was  given 
added  forward  Impetus  since  the  Revolution- 
ary days  when  our  first  glorious  flag  was 
stitched  by  the  hands  of  Betsy  Ross. 

Now,  in  these  grim  days  of  World  War  II. 
when  total  global  strife  encompasses  the 
earth  and  the  very  foundations  of  democ- 
racy and  civilization  were  for  a  time  threat- 
ened by  fanatics  and  godless  despots  and  dic- 
tators, we  find  Old  Glory  leading  and  In- 
spiring millions  of  our  youth  on  every  bat- 
tlefield on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  flying 
at  the  masthead  of  our  Navy's  ships  in  every 
corner  of  the  seven  seas. 

We  find  it  tenderly  enfolding  the  shattered 
remains  of  boys  who  have  died  on  the  shores 
of  Guadalcanal,  New  Guinea,  Leyte,  Guam, 
Wake,  and  Iwo  Jima.  We  find  it  planted 
In  triumph  amid  fallen  bodies  of  gallant 
Americans  dead  on  the  hills  of  Tarawa  and 
Okinawa.  We  see  it  leading  our  victorious 
armies  in  Europe,  flying  gaily  along  the  Rhine 
and  over  the  ruined  cities  of  the  so-called 
master  race  in  Germany,  and  wherever  it  un- 
folds to  the  breeze,  in  whatever  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  earth,  it  fiashes  its  message  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  hope  to  subjugated  and 
down-trodden  races  of  men. 

This  flag  Is  emblematic  of  the  spirit  and 
Ideals  of  the  American  people.  It  represents 
our  civilization,  our  form  of  government,  our 
Constitution  and  laws,  cur  Bill  of  Rights.  It 
represents  freedom  of  speech,  of  conscience, 
and  of  action;  It  represents  security  and 
loyal  and  patriotic  allegiance  to  our  Govern- 
ment: It  represents  the  ideology  of  a  noble, 
unselfish  race  of  people,  and  in  turn  It  may 
be  said  that  the  very  foundation  of  American 
greatness  is  built  of  the  qualities  of  soul  and 
mind  and  heart  which  are  represented  by 
our  fiag — white  for  the  purity  and  strength 
of  virtue,  red  for  courage  and  valor,  blue  for 
honesty,  wisdom,  and  integrity. 

These  qualities  were  basic  In  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  Colonists.  They  have  been  basic 
In  the  hearts  and  motives  of  the  American 
people  In  every  threatening  crisis  which  we 
have  faced.  They  are  basic  today  in  the 
roots  of  every  American  endeavor  «nd  are 
asserting  themselves  all  over  the  world, 
among  less  fortunate  peoples  than  we,  who 
aspire  to  possess  a  form  of  government  which 
will  guarantee  to  them  national  security 
and  individual  liberty  as  defined  by  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

These  qualities  are  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly evident  than  in  the  patriotic  activity 
of  our  own  great  fraternity,  as  typified  in 
the  report  of  the  Elks'  war  commission  which 
wUl  be  formally  presented  tomorrow  fore- 
noon at  Washington.  D.  C.  to  our  President, 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy, 
to  the  Monbers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Sen- 
ate by  our  Grand  Exalted  Ruler.  Dr.  Robert 
South  Barrett. 

Time  will  permit  only  the  bar«  mention 
of  a  few  of  the  activities  of  this  commission. 
It  has  evacuated  children  from  war  zones; 
established  more  than  400  schools  for  train- 
ing young  men  for  the  Aviation  Cadet  Corps; 
has  recruited  men  for  the  Naval  Air  Corps; 
technicians  for  the  Army  Air  Corps;  volun- 
teers for  the  Army  engineers  and  Navy  con- 
struction battalion;  has  collected  books  for 
the  merchant  marine;  established  Elks*  fra- 
ternal centers  throughout  the  United  S'.ates 
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where  more  than  2,000.000  service  men  and 
women  have  enjoyed  meals,  overnight  hos- 
pitality and  relaxation.  It  has  promoted 
letter  writing  to  men  In  service;  arranged  for 
the  sending  of  gift  boxes,  cigarettes,  and 
tobacco;  and  has  provided  regular  programs 
of  entertainment  for  more  than  150,000  vet- 
erans m  hospitals  in  the  United  States.  Only 
recently,  it  established  a  fund  of  $150,000 
to  extend  aid  to  members  of  our  order  who 
are  Interned  in  Japanese  prison  camps  in  the 
Philippines.  Already  the  commission  has  ex- 
panded $1,300,000  In  its  war  activities. 

Commenting  upon  this  great  work  of  our 
order,  President  Truman  said,  "What  you 
have  done  needs  no  praise  from  me.  The 
report  speaks  for  Itself.  It  is  the  Inspiring 
story  of  the  efforts  of  700.000  American  citi- 
zens in  the  war,  of  the  80.000  of  them  who 
have  actively  served  our  Nation  on  land  and 
sea  and  in  the  air.  of  the  thousand  and  more 
who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  That 
is  a  shining  record — a  record  of  which  the 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  whole  Nation  can  be 
proud." 

In  the  days  to  come,  when  this  war  shall 
have  been  ended  and  the  millions  of  cur 
youth  return  from  the  battlefields  of  the 
world  and  from  the  distant  high  seas:  when 
economic  and  political  problems  of  serlcus 
import  will  again  face  us  and  new  panaceas 
for  the  adjustment  of  human  ills  will  be  pro- 
claimed and  propounded.  It  will  be  well  for 
us,  as  patriotic  Americans,  to  remember  and 
to  keep  uppermost  In  cur  minds  the  thought 
that  there  is  no  room  in  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  lor  two  flags,  or  for  any  other  na- 
tional Insignia  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
freedom.  The  scarlet  emblem  of  the  inter- 
national Communist  has  no  place  in  the 
American  scheme  of  living.  The  Ideals  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  nurtured  and  reared 
are  made  of  different  stuff  than  economic  and 
political  theories  of  communism.  We  had  too 
much  of  this  parlor-pink  un-American 
thought  in  our  country  in  the  days  preced- 
ing the  war.  We  would  break  faith  with  tho.se 
who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  America,  as  It 
Is.  to  ever  tolerate  It  In  America  again.  We 
may  at  times  be  beset  by  misguided  states- 
manship or  by  baneful  and  insidious  influ- 
ences from  foreign  powers,  but  the  American 
people  In  their  strength  and  courage  will  be 
able  to  meet  and  correct  such  abuses. 

We  may,  as  a  free  people,  demand  and  make 
new  laws  and  elect  and  appoint  new  law- 
makers. But  In  so  doing,  we  shall  be  guided 
by  the  dictates  and  decisions  of  established, 
orderly  governmental  procedure,  not  by  re- 
volt or  the  overthrow  of  our  sacred  altars  of 
Uberty. 

The  great  hope  and  aspiration  of  the  world 
today  Is  to  arrange  a  compact  among  the 
nations  which  will  render  future  wars  Im- 
possible and  to  stop  forever  the  terrible  toll 
of  blood  and  life  and  youth  and  treasure  and 
misery  which  war  brings  to  mankind. 

It  is  said  that  the  men  who  are  returning 
from  the  battleflelds  and  the  high  seas  are 
the  most  serious  and  emphatic  In  their  de- 
mands that  permanent  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  be  established.  They 
should  know.  They  have  seen  war  In  all  its 
hideousness.  They  have  borne  Its  bitter 
hardships.  They,  above  all,  have  a  right  to 
be  heard  In  the  discussions  of  future  world 
peace.  With  their  determination  »nd  with 
the  courage  and  faith  of  the  American  peo- 
ple inspiring  our  leaders  In  the  peace  con- 
ference. It  Is  possible  that  an  edifice  of  peace 
can  be  erected  which  will  endure  through 
th*  agta  »nd  be  an  Inspintlon  to  future  gen- 
sratloiM,  »  hallowed  sanctuary  of  hope  and 
faith  for  aU  the  enlightened  people  of  the 
earth. 

So,  In  our  celebration  of  Flag  Day.  we  may 
look  to  the  far  horizons  of  the  earth  with 
renewed  hope,  for  wherever  Americans  meet 
today,  loyalty  and  love  for  the  flag  is  being 


glven'flttlng  expression.  No  single  tongue  or 
heart  or  mind  can  render  full  expression  of 
adequate  homage  to  that  glorious  emblem 
nor  to  the  thoughts  which  It  epitomizes — 
the  Ideals  which  It  reflects — nor  the  hope 
which  It  Inspires. 

May  the  immortal  words  with  which  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  described  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  and  the  message  of  our  flag  go  ringing 
down  through  the  ages — a  motto  and  Inspira- 
tion for  Americans  of  all  future  time  and  for 
all  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  emulate — 

"O!  Thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's 
deEOlatlonI 

Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n 
rescued  band 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  pre- 
served us  a  Nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it 
is  Just. 

For  this  be  our  motto— 'In  God  is  ovir  trust :' 

And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triumph 
shall  wave 

Oer  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of 
the  brave." 


Program  at  Exhibition  of  Photomarals 
Depicting  Atrockiea  in  Nazi  Concentra- 
tion Camps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tlTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
last  Saturday  afternoon  a  program  was 
presented  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an 
exhibition  of  photomurals  depicting 
atrocities  in  Nazi  concentration  camps 
for  political  prisoners.  The  exhibit  is 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Washington  Star. 

The  program  included  talks  by  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress, 
Representative  James  W.  Mott.  of  Ore- 
gon, Representative  Dewey  Short,  of 
Missouri,  and  myself.  Mr.  B.  M.  Mc- 
Kelway  and  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Brandt  rep- 
resented the  Star  and  the  Post-Dispatch, 
respectively. 

Because  of  the  great  public  Interest 
In  this  exhibit  and  the  subject  depicted, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  proceed- 
ings be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  am 
informed  that  the  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $121.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

OnMAM  AnociTT  Pbocsam 
CoouDCc  AcwToanjK.   - 
LiBaaaT  or  OoifoaBM, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  SO,  1945. 

The  program  was  opened  at  3:30  p.  m.  by 
Mr.  B.  M.  McKelway,  aasocUta  editor.  th« 

SUr. 

Mr.  McKn-waT.  Ladies  and  gentleman:  In 
behalf  of  the  apooBon  I  welcome  you  here 
this  afternoon  and  thank  you  ict  your 
presence. 

In  the  coxirse  of  the  next  few  minutes  me 
shall  hear  from  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
whose  quick  perception  of  the  significant;  of 
this  undertaking  In  Its  rcUtlon  to  congres- 


sional and  national  policies  has  made  pcs- 
slble  the  use  of  the  Librarj-  for  this  exhibit. 
We  shall  also  hear  from  duUngul>ht^ 
Member  of  Oongrew  who.  at  the  InTltation 
of  General  Eisenhower,  went  to  Germany  and 
saw  some  of  the  sights  we  are  bringing  to 
you  through  pictures. 

I  wl.sh  at  this  time,  however,  to  explain 
very  briefly  the  origin  and  purpsise  cf  the 
exhibit  which  la  the  occasion  for  this 
assembly. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  St.  Lou:s 
Post-Dispatch,  was  a  member  of  the  party 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  editors  who  took 
the  same  trip  to  Germany  that  Members  of 
Congress  took. 

On  his  return,  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  nited  with 
the  desire,  which  all  of  us  felt,  that  our 
people  here  at  home — especially  the  mcthtrs 
and  fathers  and  loved  ones  of  the  men  vho 
have  won  the  war  against  Ocrmany^shjuld 
see  what  we  had  seen.  Photography,  ol 
course,  offered  a  practical  method  of  accom- 
plishing that  purpose  and  the  Post-Dispatch 
prepared  a  unique  and  Impressive  jdisplay 
from  official  pictures  taken  by  Army  and 
news  photographers. 

After  a  convincing  demonstration  In  St. 
Louis  of  the  value  of  this  display  the  exhibit 
was  brought  to  Washington  by  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  and  the  Star  is  joining  in  sponsor- 
ing it  here. 

The  pictures  are  being  shown  in  the  belief 
that  they  teach  a  grim  lesson  against  war. 

And  they  are  shown  in  the  belief  that  thof^e 
who  see  them  wiU  realise  the  extent  to  which 
the  German  people,  in  giving  way  to  race 
and  religious  prejudice,  the  persecution  cf 
minorities,  and  the  lust  for  conquest,  debased 
themselves  along  with  the  pitiful  victims  of 
their  atrocities. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  now  to  present  to 
you  a  distinguished  colleaeue  in  the  field  of 
Journalism.  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  chifl 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.     [Applause] 

Mr.  BxANDT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McKelway. 
Wartime  travel   difficulties  prevented   Mr. 
Joseph  Pulitzer  from  attending  these  cere- 
monies.   He    has    sent    me    the    following 
telegram : 

"Congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  . 
Washington  Star  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  exhibit  of  the  enlarged  photographa 
of  the  German  concentration  camps.  If  the 
people  of  Washington  will  view  these  photo- 
graphs and  the  Signal  Corps  moving-picture 
film,  they  will  be  convinced  of  the  indescrib- 
able  nature  of  the  German  atrocities.  It  la 
my  earnest  hope  they  will  Insist  on  speedy, 
fair,  but  remorselessly  severe  trials  for  the 
guilty:  further,  that  they  will  conclude  that 
of  all  the  guilty  the  most  guilty  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gertnan  General  StafT.  These 
men  have  twice  planned  to  conquer  the  world, 
and  unless  executed  they  will  plan  to  conquer 
It  again.  It  Is  Idle  to  blame  the  German 
people,  guilty  though  they  unquestionably 
were.  It  la  fair  and  Just  to  blame  tbos* 
directly  responsible  for  German  mlllUrlam. 
Let  us  indict,  tiy.  and  upon  conviction  shoot 
the  members  of  the  German  General  Stall. 
The  Nasi  leaders,  the  industrialists,  the  Intel- 
lectuals, the  88.  and  th*  GesUpo  can  oocnt 
next.  I  urge  Washlngtonlans  who  think 
this  is  too  strong  medicine  to  as*  th»  pic- 
tures now  on  display  at  the  Congresaional 
Library. 

"JjSSPa  PVUTTMM." 

Thank  you.     [Applaus*.! 

Mr.  McKzLWAT.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Brandt. 

The  Library  of  Congrcaa  was  established  to 
perf cntn  the  function  which  its  tlUe  describes. 
But  in  the  course  of  Its  continued  growth 
as  the  largest  bibliographic  MtaUMuDC&t  in 
the  world,  it  haa  come  to  aMUHM.  la  MUUtton. 
some  of  the  characteristics  ol  a  national  uni- 
versity of  the  people. 
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•nw  vm  at  ttM  facilities  for  the  exhibition 
of  Umm  pictures  Is  In  accordance  with  that 
cooecpikm.  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
rt**!***"'^   ItaeU  supporta   a  policy    of   the 


Th*  wfomman  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
wtUing  and  moat  hdpful  encouragement  of 
oOTDev  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Latber  H.  EraBS.  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
praacnt  now.      Dr.  Evans.     (Applause.) 

Or.  BvAita.  Mr.  McKelway.  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlmen.  on  April  20  of  this  year,  representa- 
tives from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
called  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Ives  and  the  majority  leader  of 
Imate.  and  laid  before  them  a  cable- 
whlch  General  Kfarshall  had  received 
tnax  General  Eisenhower.  It  suggested  that 
12  Memt>ers  of  the  Congress  be  Invited  to 
visit  one  of  the  German  prison  camps,  where 
unspeakable  conditions  exist. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed: 
Senators  BAaiCLrr,  of  Kentucky;  GEoacE,  of 
Georgia;  Thomas  of  Utah;  BaooKS,  of  Illinois; 
WHnutT,  of  Nebraska;  Saltokstall,  of  Mas- 
sachusMts;  and  Representatives  Thompson, 
of  Texas;  Ricraros.  of  South  Carolina;  Izac, 
of  CiJlfomia:  Voars.  of  Ohio;  Mott.  of  Ore- 
gon; and  Skobt.  of  Missouri. 

The  entire  group,  escorted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  War  Department,  left  Washing- 
ton by  air  transport  Sunday,  the  22nd.  and 
arrived  in  Pans  the  next  day.  Three  camps 
were  visited:  Buchenwald  in  Thuringen. 
Nordhausen  in  Saxony,  and  Dachau  In 
Bavaria.  These  were  said  to  be  typical  of 
the  entire  German  political -prisoner -camp 
system  and  policy.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
thoee  prisoners  who  survived  were  still  In  the 
ips  and  were  being  cared  for  by  the  armed 
of  the  United  States.  Dachau  was  in- 
spected only  48  hours  after  the  SS  garrison 
in  charge  of  it  had  been  driven  out. 

The  committee  reported  to  Congress  on 
May  13.  It  declared  that  It  had  accepted 
three  kinds  of  evidence:  (1)  vUual  inspection 
of  the  camps;  (2)  testimony  of  eyewitnesses 
among  the  prisoners;  and  (3)  circumstantial 
eTldecce  which  the  committee  considered  to 
b«  as  accurate  and  reliable  as  the  two  kinds 
of  direct  evidence,  it  described  conditions 
In  each  of  the  camps,  and,  in  its  conclusions, 
declared : 

"Although  differing  in  size,  they  all  car- 
rl3d  into  effect  the  same  pattern  of  death 
by  hard  labor,  starvation,  hanging,  strangu- 
lation, disease,  brutality,  gas  chambers,  gal- 
lows, and  filthy  and  unsanitary  conditions 
which  meant  Inevitable  death  to  every  im- 
prisoned person." 

When  certain  members  of  the  committee 
we«^  informed  that  through  the  generous 
cooperation  and  sponsorship  of  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Washington,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Diypatch.  it  would  be  possible  to  exhibit  in 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  large-scale 
photographs  of  scenes  similar  to  those  they 
had  witnessed,  the  proposal  was  instantly  ap- 
proved, and  the  Library  of  Congres  was 
mentioned  as  an  appropriate  location  for  the 
display.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  respond 
to  the  suggestion. 

These  are  not  the  pictures  of  the  van- 
quished, but  the  pictures  of  the  victim*  of 
our  victory.  In  them  we  must  recognize  our 
sons,  ourselves,  and  our  sacrifice.  And  be- 
cause they  represent  our  own,  and  t>ecau£e 
they  are  so  full  of  meaning  for  us,  we  cannot 
and  should  not  avoid  the  image.  For  they 
t)ear  a  terrible  testimony  to  the  evil  purpose 
of  the  enemy  In  the  West  whom  we  have 
lately  overcome — overcome  at  the  coat  of 
criiel  torture  and  bodily  emaciation  and  bru- 
tal and  blasphemous  degradation  of  the 
human  spirit.  They  constitute,  in  other 
words,  an  appeal  to  long  memory,  for  they 
represent  the  most  memorable  legions  of  a 
liberty  which  Is  forever  threatened  by  wicked- 
ness, insecurity,  complacence,  perversion,  and 
•  philosophy  of  intelligent  savagery. 

The:e  things  have  happened  to  us,  a  people 
Who  seek  and  contend  for  equality  among 


men.   They  have  happe; 
by  force  of  arms  and 
to  impose  his 
In  this  design  he  did 
but  here  for  a  little 
triumph,  and  In  these 
edness  and  horror  we 
than  we  can  read,  the 
of  his  depravity.    For 
him.  too. 
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because  our  enemy 

^ervation  has  sought 

supremicy  upon  his  fellows. 

not  wholly  succeed, 

v^hile  he  exercised  his 

locuments  of  wretch- 

:an  see,  more  clearly 

b  fkrbarous  consequence 

looking  we  may  see 
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lemen 
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Somehow  this  war 
In  these  pictures  we  ms 
of  our  hurt,  and  come 
hope.    For  decency  and 
can  be  restored  and 
geance  tut  in  vindication 
understand  our 

Mr.  McKelwat 
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report  to  Congress  is 
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tion  with  this  war 

Three  of  them  have 
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It  is  a  pleasure,  fi 
Tentative  James  W.  M4tt 
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Oregon. 
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and  everything  that  yc 
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government  policy. 
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and  Hoiise  committee 
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Thank  you.     (Applau^.l 

Mr.  McKelwat 
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great  State  of  Missouri 
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Mr.  Short.  Mr.  McKelway.  fellow-country- 
men :  All  that  the  American  people  have  read, 
seen,  or  heard  about  Nazi  atrocities  is  un- 
derstatement rather  than  exaggeration. 

As  one  of  the  12  Members  of  Congress  who 
visited  the  concentration  camps  at  Buchen- 
wald. Dora,  and  Dachau — only  3  out  of  ap- 
proximately 100  similar  camps  in  Germany. 
I  was  shocked  and  horrified  at  the  scenes  of 
unspeakable  horror  and  indescribable  misery 
which  we  witnessed. 

We  saw  literally  hundreds  of  dead  bodies, 
most  of  them  naked  and  others  In  dirty  rags, 
scattered  promiscuously  over  prison  grounds 
and  along  railroad  tracks  or  piled  high  on 
trucks  or  stacked  like  cord  wood  in  rooms 
adjoining  the  crematories  where  their  skele- 
tons were  consumed  in  furnaces.  In  the 
winter  when  there  was  a  shortage  of  coal, 
the  unfortunate  human  wrecks  were  forced 
to  dig  their  own  graves  and  were  burled  In 
long  rows  without  identification. 

We  looked  Into  the  hollow  and  hopeless 
eyes  and  at  the  fevered  cheeks  and  emaciated 
bodies  of  thousands  of  the  living  dead  who 
were   worse   off   than    the   dead   themselves. 

The  overworked  and  underfed  Inmates 
were  crowded  Into  filthy,  shabby  barracks, 
forced  to  sleep  on  bare  boards  with  only 
lice  to  cover  their  bodies.  Tuberculosis  was 
rampant:  typhus  widespread;  and  nearly  all 
were  suffering  from  dysentery  due  to  under- 
nourishment. There  were  only  a  few  crude 
toilets  and  most  of  the  victims  were  too  weak 
or  ill  to  walk  to  them.  It  Is  Impossible  for 
any  human  being  to  imagine  the  Insanitary 
conditions  and  the  reeking  sten:h  of  dead 
and  dying  men.  A  pigpen  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  cesspools  of  hell  In  which  these 
prisoners  lived. 

The  daily  diet  consisted  of  a  thin  slice  of 
black  bread  about  3  Inches  square,  and  a 
thin  soup  which  was  little  more  than  water 
with  a  cabbage,  a  carrot,  or  a  potato  drawn 
through  it.  Starvation  was  the  universal 
cruel  weapon  employed  by  the  sinister  and 
Satanic  Nazi  regime  by  which  whole  popula- 
tions were  to  be  liquidated.  Millions  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  democratic  peoples  of 
all  Europe.  Including  Germans  themselves, 
were  exterminated  merely  because  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  Nazi  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment or  Hitler's   Ideology  of  statelsm. 

In  all  fairness  to  Germany,  the  outside 
world  must  not  ccniuse  the  political  prison 
camps  with  prisoner-of-war  camps.  I  found 
no  American  or  brltlsh  soldiers  in  these 
concentration  camps.  For  the  most  part  cur 
prisoners  of  war  were  fairly  well  treated 
until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  V7ar  when 
German  cities  and  Industries  were  totally 
destroyed  and  her  transportation  system 
wrecked  Then  our  soldiers  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  long  forced  marches  and  lack  of 
food.  Many  would  have  starved  bad  It  not 
been    for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Germany  must  pay  for  her  crimes  not  only 
again.'i  her  neighbors  and  her  own  people 
ijul  a[;ainst  Gud  and  civilization.  She  has 
robbed  humanity  of  its  sanctity  and  outraged 
the  dignity  of  the  human  soul.  She  has 
sown  the  wind  and  Is  now  reaping  the 
whirlwind.  Her  large  cities  have  been  blasted 
to  bits:  her  industries  utterly  destroyed: 
her  land  a  heap  of  rubble,  rats,  and  ruin — 
the  fulfillment  cf  Hitler's  promise.  Surely 
the  Lord  has  rained  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
Nazi  Germany,  the  modern  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  Many  of  her  leaders  already 
have  taken  their  lives  by  slashing  wrists. 
drlnkii:g  poison,  and  olasting  themselves  to 
pieces  with  dynanaite.  A  nation  that  lives 
by  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword. 

The  world  must  cee  to  It,  however,  that 
all  tntse  archfle.ids  and  enemies  of  civiliza- 
tion are  liquidated.  The  high  leaders  of  the 
Nazi  party,  all  bona  fide  members  of  the 
Gestapo  and  SchutzstaCel.  certain  Indua- 
triallsts  and  financiers,  and  the  High  Com- 
mand of  the  Wehrmacht — the  Potsdam  Prus- 
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elan  military  clique — must  be  rubbed  out. 
[Applause.]  We  will  have  no  Kaisers  run- 
ning off  to  Holland  or  any  other  country 
after  this  war.  These  Incomparable  crim- 
inals must  be  properly  punished  for  their 
bloodthirsty  crimes.  Germany  must  be 
taught  forever  that  war  Is  a  crime  and  that 
crlrne  n^ver  pays.  We  must  rule  her  for 
years  to  come  with  an  iron  hand  and  mete 
cut  stern  Justice.  No  legal  technicalities 
should  unduly  delay  the  swiftest  trial  and 
full  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  realize  that 
there  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  indict  a 
whole  people.  We  must  avoid  revenge  and 
refuse  to  sink  to  the  Nazis'  low  level.  With 
General  Elsenhower,  we  believe  that  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  cannot  be  built  upon  hate 
or  with  a  club.  It  Is  Impossible  to  drive  the 
right  ideas  Into  a  people's  mind  with  a  bayo- 
net, and  we  cannot  shoot  the  right  Ideals 
into  their  hearts  with  a  machine  gun.  We 
must  not  give  way  to  wrath,  but  after  pun- 
ishing the  ^guilty,  we  should,  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit  and  in  the  American  manner,  help 
bind  up  the  world's  wounds  and  heal  its 
bleeding  heart.  This  is  the  great  challenge 
to  our  Nation  and  to  a  Christian  world.  The 
awful  and  terrible  thing  that  has  happened 
In  Germany  must  never  occur  again.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr.  McKelwat.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Short, 

A  member  of  the  Senate  who  was  selected 
for  the  trip  to  Germany  is  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah,  the  very  able  and  respected 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  whom  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  you  now — the  Honorable  Elbert  D. 
Thomas  of  Utah. 

Senator  Thomas.  On  Sunday  morning  of 
April  the  22d.  this  year,  12  Congressmen  lelt 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  first- 
hand evidence  of  Nazi  atrocities  and  other 
conditions  in  concentration  camps  Inside 
Germany. 

The  trip  was  suggested  by  General  Elsen- 
hower and  was  a  direct  result  of  an  Invita- 
tion from  General  Marshall  to  the  leaders  of 
Congress  to  send  a  delegation  representing 
the  American  people  as  witnesses  against 
these  horrible  war  crimes.  The  Allied  Ar- 
mies crossing  Europe  had  found  such  unbe- 
lievable conditions  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  request  that  not  only  the  repre- 
sentatives from  our  Government  but  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  a  delegation  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  British  Government  see 
and  examine  the  findings  for  themselves. 

During  the  16  days  we  were  absent  from 
Washington  our  group,  six  Senators  and  six 
Members  of  the  House,  toured  much  of 
Europe.  We  saw  the  extent  to  which  the 
large  industrial  cities  of  Germany  have  been 
demolished  and  the  havoc  wrought  upon  the 
transportation  system  of  Germany  and 
France.  But  our  attention  was  centered  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  three  camps  where 
the  political  prisoners  of  Germany  were  In- 
terned: Buchenwald.  Nordhausen,  and 
Dachau.  We  saw  the  unspeakable  condi- 
tions existing  In  these  camps  where  the  Nazi 
policy  of  liquidation  of  personnel  from  all  cf 
continental  Europe,  particularly  democratic 
or  liberal  leaders,  was  carried  out  through 
the  devices  of  starvation  and  abuse.  Most 
Americans  are  no  doubt  by  now  familiar  with 
these  extermination  factories,  with  the  beat- 
ings, tortures,  incredibly  crowded  sleeping 
conditions,  sickness,  the  medical  experiments 
where  prisoners  were  used  as  human  guinea 
pigs,  the  body  disposal  plants,  and  the  hang- 
ing and  strangulation  devices  used  to 
mechanize  the  wholesale  executions. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  what  we 
have  regarded  as  vrtld  tales  from  inside  the 
so-called  fortress  of  Europe  regarding  mass 
killings  and  torture  of  persons  whom  the 
Germans  thought  to  be  politically  dangerous, 
those  who  were  a  threat  to  their  self-ap- 
pointed mission  of  world  conquest.  But  most 
of  us  were  Inclined  to  be  skeptical.  We  re- 
garded the  wets  reported  as  being  so  barbaric 


that  even  the  trained  Nazi  would  not  tolerate 
them.  But  the  evidences  and  actual  ex- 
amples witnessed  by  these  making  tb^s  trip 
present  such  an  authentic  case  that  there  is 
no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The  facts  them- 
selves condemn  the  practices  in  all  their 
brutality. 

Pictures  of  the  bodies  piled  like  cordwood, 
of  the  ashes  of  those  cremated,  and  of  the 
shrunken,  starved  bodies  of  these  still  alive 
have  been  seen  In  most  of  the  newspapers 
and  on  most  of  the  movie  screens  of  the 
country.  Although  there  are  no  authentic 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  persons  held,  tor- 
tured, and  killed  In  these  camps,  the  evidence 
supports  the  estimates  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  victims,  Including  French,  Poles. 
Hungarians,  Yugoslavs,  Russians,  Dutch, 
Belgians.  Austrlans,  Italians,  Czechs,  anti- 
Franco  Spanish,  and  Germans.  Most  of  those 
exterminated  were  from  the  Intelligentsia  and 
leadership  groups  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  Nazi  ideologies  of  hate  and  force. 

Newspapers  and  other  news  publishers  who 
have  portrayed  In  detail  these  findings  have 
performed  a  real  service  to  America  and  to 
the  democratic  cause.  For  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  the  totalitarian 
philosophy  carried  to  Its  logical  extreme.  We 
are  now  mOre  able  than  ever  before  to  see  that 
the  chief  concern  in  this  theory  Is  the  state, 
and  that  individuals  are  but  an  insignificant 
fraction  of  the  whole.  Men  become  mere  cogs 
In  the  machine.  Whatever  steps  are  taken 
In  the  preservation  of  the  state  are  Justified. 
The  state  is  all;  therefore,  when  its  will  Is 
opposed.  It  Is  supposed  that  the  source  of 
the  opposition  has  outlived  his  usefulness. 
The  minority  groups  receive  no  protection, 
for  there  Is  room  for  only  one  aim  and  one 
purpose.  Interference  must  be  smashed  and 
shoved  out  of  the  way  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation Nazi  Germany  was  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  single-win  theory. 

We  are  able  to  see  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  democracy  and  totalitarian- 
ism cannot  exist  In  the  same  world.  They 
are  bullded  upon  different,  mutually  opposed 
theories  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  purpose  of  life. 

The  American  Nation  was  founded  by  men 
Imbued  with  the  Idea  that  the  welfare,  the 
happiness,  the  freedom  (which  were  Insep- 
arable concepts)  of  the  Individual  should  be 
the  universal  concern  of  all.  Man  Is  not 
simply  an  animal,  to  be  used  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  specially  privileged.  He  is  rather, 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  sense  of  Justice 
and  goodness  and  becomes  corrupt  only 
through  unhealthy  Influences.  He  does  not 
need  a  self-appwlnted  or  divinely  designated 
leader  to  evaluate  his  political  and  social 
needs.  Man  Is  capable  of  governing  himself. 
He  Is  endowed  with  rights  which  cannot  be 
Justly  taken  from  him.  Including  the  right  to 
life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. He  has  the  right  to  own  and  acquire 
property,  to  think,  to  aspire,  to  disagree  with 
his  fellows. 

Government  Is  not  a  means  of  subjecting 
the  Individual  to  a  single  will,  but  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  maintain  the  rights  with  which 
man  is  endowed,  and  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunity for  expression.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  It  meets  these  tests  Is  a  government 
Justified.  When  It  abuses  the  trust  im- 
posed, it  Is  replaced  by  the  people  through 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  election. 

Community  growth  comes  through  Indi- 
vidual progress,  not  through  administrative 
decree.  Learning  is  therefore  encouraged, 
the  spirit  of  Inqulsitiveness  and  a  kind  of  a 
healthy  skepticism  are  praised  as  stimuli  to 
Individual  thinking.  Igndrance  and  oppres- 
sion, wherever  they  exist,  should  be  rooted 
out.  for  they  are  a  threat  to  freedom.  The 
foundation  cf  democracy  is  thus  the  inborn 
goodness  of  man  and  the  common  man  be- 
comes the  cornerstone  of  the  political  state, 

Americans  who  have  studied  newspaper 
reporU  of   the  findings   of  this  committee 


realize  as  perhaps  they  have  never  before 
the  responsibility  of  this  country  In  the 
period  following  the  war.  We  recognlie  that 
we  must  deal  with  a  nation  whose  distorted 
ideas  present  a  real  threat  to  permanent 
peace,  even  though  its  military  strength  Is 
gone.  We  know  that  the  only  weapon  we 
have  to  combat  them  are  our  own  notions 
of  Justice  and  truth.  We  have  confidence 
that  our  victory  will  be  complete. 

Many  millions  of  men  who  have  seen  and 
felt  the  Influence  of  the  Nail  creed  In  the 
lives  of  Its  adherents  will  return  to  us  soon, 
and  In  only  a  few  years  will  become  our 
leading  citizens,  making  our  laws,  adminis- 
tering Justice  In  our  courts,  expressing  their 
opinions  In  the  press  and  in  the  bsllot,  and 
iu  other  ways  making  their  contribution  to- 
ward the  better  life.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
reality  of  the  spirit  of  hate  and  slavery  en- 
countered by  these  men  In  Germany  todsf 
will  not  be  forgotten  as  they  attempt  to 
strengthen  democracy.  Let  us  hope  that  we 
can  thus  demonstrate  to  others  the  kind  of 
faith  In  man  that  makes  democracy  s  living 
thing.     (Applause.) 

Announce*.  You  have  Just  heard  the  open- 
ing program  of  an  exhibit  of  German  atroci- 
ties pictures  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Senator  Thomas  of 
Utah,  Representatives  Short  of  Missouri  and 
Mott  of  Oregon;  Dr.  Luther  Evans.  Librarian 
of  Congress:  Ra3rmond  P.  Brandt,  of  the  St. 
LouLs  Poet-Dispatch:  and  B.  M.  McKelway,  of 
the  Washington  Star.  The  exhibit  will  be 
open  dally  here  for  2  weeks,  and  motion  pic- 
tures of  Nazi  crimes  will  be  shown  free  to  the 
adult  public  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day afternoon  at  the  Coolidge  Auditorium  In 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Later  they  will  be 
shown  at  public  school  buildings.  Watch  the 
Star  for  further  details. 

This  Is  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  "WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap 
pendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  two  constituents  of 
mine  taking  issue  with  the  opposition  af 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  the 
health-insurance  provisions  of  the  so- 
cial-security bill  which  I  have  introduced 
In  the  Senate  in  conjunction  with  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
a  similar  bill  having  been  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Dihcill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN  OPEN  LiritR  to  D«    MOSRIS  nSHBDN, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Rochester  N.  Y..  May  26.  1945. 

Dear  Dr.  Fishbdn:  The  writers,  both  en- 
gaged m  Industrial  personnel  work,  are  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  de- 
bate m  print.  Should  Industry  Support  Fed- 
eral Health  Insurance?  published  In  the  May 
15.  1945.  issue  of  Modern  Industry.  After 
some  examination  of  your  arguments,  we 
are  convinced  that  most  of  them  lack  the 
kind  of  validity  which  so  urgent  a  subject 
demands. 

1.  You  stated  that  out  of  37  nations  that 
have  developed  national  systems  of  medlcsl 
care,  "not  one  provides  a  quality  of  medi- 
cal service  anywhere  nearly  resembling  Uxat 
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avAilAble  to  the  vaxt  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States."  This  la  undoubt- 
edly true  but  would  also  be  true  If  those 
MOBteles  did  not  have  "national  systems  of 
^l^t^tV»^  care."  In  recent  years  our  research 
facilities  and  medical  training  have  surpassed 
those  of  the  other  countries.  An  attempt 
therefore  to  link  these  two  points  Is  illogical 
aod  serves  only  to  confuse  the  Issue. 

2.  You  admit  that  a  large  minority  ol 
the  population— 12,000,000  Negroes— has  In- 
ferior medical  services.  Tou  also  admit,  un- 
ihunedly.  that  a  high  percentage  of  rejec- 
tions under  the  Selective  Service  Act  was 
incurred  "because  of  preventable  and  cor- 
rectable defccu."  These  two  facts  weaken 
your  oft-reiterated  assertion  that  present- 
day  United  States  medical  services  are 
adequate. 

3.  You  Infer  that  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dtngell  bin  would  turn  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  entire  system  of  medical  care  In 
the  United  States;  yet  In  point  of  fact  all 
this  bill  attempts  to  do  la  to  expand  social 
Mcurlty  to  Include  compulsory  Federal  health 
Insurance. 

4.  Your  attempt  to  relate  compulsory  Fed- 
eral health  Insurance  with  the  rise  of  totali- 
tarianism that  developed  In  General  Europe 
U  a  clever  artlflce  to  evoke  emotionally  toned 
rMponsea  rather  than  clear  thinking.  The 
teim  "totalitarianism"  Is  a  bugaboo;  totall- 
tartantnn  as  a  form  of  government  is  repug- 
nant; but  its  rise,  as  you  well  know,  is  due  to 
eotcplex  social  and  economic  phenomena 
based  primarily  on  insecurity  and  fear.  The 
most  effective  antidote  for  the  rise  of  the  to- 
talitarianism withm  this  country  Is  the  pro- 
vision of  security,  of  which  protection  from 
disease  (with  Its  attendant  economic  effects) 
Is  one  of  the  more  Important. 

5.  You  state  that  "Regardless  what  modl- 
flcatons  Senator  Wacneb  might  make  in  the 
proposed  measure,  the  majority  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  would  probably  oppose  any  at- 
tempt at  a  Federal  compulsory  sickness  In- 
surance measure."  Have  you  taken  a  statis- 
tically valid  sample  of  medical  opinion  en 
this  question  or  is  this  yotir  personal  belief? 
Granting,  for  the  convenence  of  forenslcs. 
that  a  majority  of  the  medical  profession  is 
opposed  to  this  measure,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  people,  this  attitude  Is  not 
so  much  an  Indictment  of  the  measure  as  a 
condemnation  of  the  thirteenth  century 
thinking  of  the  castor  oil  and  capsule  dis- 
pensers. 

6.  You  admit  that  the  present  distribution 
of  physicians  in  the  country  Is  Inadequate. 
You  also  admit  that  "provision  of  financial 
assistance  from  Federal  or  State  funds,  or 
both."  would  be  helpfvil  In  bringing  about  a 
more  eqult^ible  type  of  distribution  of  medi- 
cal service  and  yet  you  attack  the  bill  by 
saying  that  "No  one  has  shown  that  the 
passing  of  a  national  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  t>lil  would  Induce  physicians  to  go 
Into  areas  v.'here  they  do  not  now  go."  There 
Is  no  attempt  made  In  the  bill  to  Induce 
physicians  to  go  anywhere,  any  more  than 
the  AMA  Icduces  physicians  to  locate  where 
they  are  needed:  but  the  possibility  of  earn- 
ing a  decent  income  would  be  a  powerful 
motive  as  you  yourself  admit  indirectly — in 
accomplishing  a  better  distribution  of  medi- 
cal faclities. 

7.  You  make  the  absurd  charge  that  com- 
pulsory Federal  health  insurance  (which  ycu 
label  "control  of  medicine  by  the  Federal 
Government"  would  "depreciate  medical 
education  nnd  training.  Interfere  with  the 
personal  relation  between  doctor  and  patient, 
end  take  away  from  the  Indivldu--^!  personal 
re^,ponsibiilty  for  himself  and  his  family  " 
It  is  obvious  to  any  clear  thinker  that  Fed- 
eral health  Insurance  has  no  relationship  to 
medical  education  und  training;  that  It  does 
not  neceasarlly  Interfere  with  the  relatlcn- 
•Jiip  between  doctor  and  patient,  primarily 
because,  ur.der  this  bill,  the  patient  Is  free 
%9  dMOM  his  own  doctor;  and  It  does  noth- 
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plan  for  the  future  ex^eiislon 
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having     authority 
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It  Is  our  opinion 
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should  not  be  pcssed 
action  to  the  bill  Is  at 
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Nary  Island  as  Pro  }ostd  Site  for  United 
Nations  Security  C  ouncil  Headquarters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAM  iS  M.  MEAD 

or  NBW  YORK 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


Friday.  July  6.  1945 


Mr 


Mr.    MEAD, 
unanimous  consen 
the  Record  an  edi 
Island  Ideal  Site 
falo  Couner-Expr^ 
which  Is  proposed 
United  Nations 
It   is  located   alon^ 
tween  the  United 
Ion  of  Canada,  w 
established   reality 
years. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be 
as  follows: 
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Security  Council 
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United  States  and  Canada ^have  been  en- 
gaged in  international  conflicts  but  the 
fighting  Involved  did  not  touch  the  con- 
tinent. This  atmosphere  of  peace  would 
serve  as  an  actual  backgroimd  favorable  for 
the  preservation  of  world  tranquility  Just  aa 
the  century  and  more  of  peace  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  would  serve  as  an 
historic  background. 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  light  of  the  past, 
to  think  of  any  site  for  the  organizations 
headquarters  which  would  be  as  safe  or  ac- 
cessible in  the  event  that  war  did  break 
out  in  some  spot  on  the  earth.  It  Is  the 
aim  of  the  organization  to  have  the  place 
chosen  free  from  the  domination  of  any  one 
nation.  To  meet  this  requirement  it  has 
been  suggested  both  by  American  and  Ca- 
nadian groups  that  arrangements  might  be 
made  whereby  Canada  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  purchase  a  half  Interest  In 
the  Island,  whereupon  both  nations  would 
traiufer  Its  sovereignty  to  the  United  Nations. 

We  could  go  on  to  enumerate  the  advan- 
tages which  the  security  organization  would 
enjoy  through  being  located  close  to  Buf- 
falo and  Niagara  Falls,  but  that  would  re- 
quire an  infinite  amount  of  time  and  space. 
Besides  we  suffer  from  civic  modesty.  But 
the  Navy  Island  proposal  seems  really  sound 
and  intelligent. 


Traveling  Conditions  for  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  ELBERT  D.  THOf.US 

or  tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press 
release  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
Hon.  Rob?rt  P.  Patterson,  which  was 
given  out  yesterday.  It  relates  to  travel- 
ing conditions  In  this  country  for  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jxn.Y    5,    1945. 
Jlf<'mcrondMm  for  the  Press: 

Under  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son today  was  asked  the  following  question 
at  his  news  conference: 

"Why  is  It  that  our  returning  troops  have 
had  to  make  long  trips  In  day  coaches,  while 
it  is  reported  that  some  German  prisoners 
of  war  have  been  transported  in  Pullmans?" 

Mr.  Patterson  replied  as  follows: 

"The  part  of  the  story  about  German  pris- 
oners of  war  being  carried  In  Pullmans  Is 
not  true.  The  part  of  the  story  about  our 
troops  being  carried  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco  without  sleepers  but  In  day  coaches, 
and  I  think  day  coaches  of  the  commuter 
type.  Is  true. 

"The  War  Department  has  foreseen  that 
possibility  and  has  called  the  attention  seme 
weeks  ago  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation,  and  has  Insisted 
that  troops  carried  on  long  trips  of  that 
character  b«  given  suitable  accommodations 
in  sleepers  or  Pullmans.  We  have  been  prom- 
ised relief,  but  adequate  relief  has  not  yet 
t>een  forthcoming.  I  am  sure  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  rail- 
roads win  give  us  the  necessary  coopera- 
tion and  will  make  suitable  accommodations 
available.  We  have  been  assured  that  thty 
wilL 
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"You  may  be  sure  and  certain  that  the 
War  Department  will  press  for  decent  and 
csjmfortable  accommodations  for  troops  In 
the  course  of  railroad  travel  across  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  on  long  trips.  They  should  have  Pull- 
man or  sleeper  accommodations  when  they 
are  being  carried  for  extended  trips.  There 
is  no  question  about  it. 

•The  situation  and  all  the  facts  in  It  were 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  responsible 
authorities  by  the  War  Department  and  by 
the  Navy  by  a  letter  under  the  date  of  June 
26  covermg  this  very  thing,  pointing  out  that 
the  failure  or  Inability  to  provide  sleeper  ac- 
commodations had  resulted  all  too  frequently 
In  travel  across  the  country  by  coach  on  the 
part  of  troops.  It  will  require,  of  course,  an 
adjustment  In  accommodations  now  enjoyed 
by  regular  travelers,  or  pecple  who  travel  on 
short  trips  by  rail,  and  the  transfer  of  some 
of  those  accommodations  over  to  long  trips 
undertaken  by  troops.  That  Is  where  the  re- 
lief has  got  to  come  from." 

Mr.  Patterson  then  was  asked: 

•Is  there  any  explanation  of  why  these 
soldiers  thought  they  saw  prisoners  of  war 
in  Pullmans?" 

His  reply  was: 

"I  can't  account  for  that.  It  is  simply 
not  so.  No  prisoners  of  war  have  been  car- 
ried on  Pullmans  except,  as  I  understand  It, 
a  few  sick  In  a  very  limited  number  of  cases." 

Mr.  Patterson  was  further  questioned: 

"I  think  you  have  a  regulation  In  effect 
that  if  the  medical  authorities  recommend 
it.  It  Is  done  that  way?" 

The  Under  Secretary's  reply  was: 

"That  is  so.  That  part  of  the  story  is  un- 
founded. You  know  how  rumors  travel.  I 
suppose  someone  said  he  thought  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  them  and  the  next  man  said 
it  was  so.  But  the  main  pc^lnt  of  the  story; 
that  is.  the  part  relating  to  accommodations 
enjoyed  by  some  500  troops  on  the  train,  is 
true  and  regrettable  and  wi!  will  take  every 
means  In  our  power  to  corrt-ct  It." 


Wartime  Performance  of  the  Western 
Pine  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  statement  in  regard  to  the  lumber 
industry : 

WiNTON    I.UMBEK   CO., 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  June  19,  1945. 
Dr.  Waltik  H.  Jtnu). 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Conckessman  Jxtdd:  We  are  getting 
worried  because  there  is  an  apparent  tenden- 
cy of  top  Government  officials  to  criticize 
the  Industry  because  of  the  scarcity  of  lum- 
ber today,  with  accusations  that  the  lumber 
Industry  has  failed  to  do  Its  Job.  That  Isn't 
the  case.  The  situation  today  Is  the  direct 
result  of  the  policies  and  ac  tlons  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  Involved. 

To  meet  these  criticisms,  Mr.  S.  V.  Pulla- 
way.  Jr..  secretary-manager  of  the  Western 
Pine  Association,  has  prepa-ed  a  statement,  a 
copy  of  which  I  am  sending  to  you,  which  I 
hope  you  can  find  time  to  read. 

We  are  concerned  lest  our  industry  be  de- 
clared "rare  and  unusual,"  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  raise  wages,  and  consequently 


costs,  without  in  my  opinion  providing  relief 
from  a  labor  shortage  that  does  exist. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R    C.  WiifTOH,  Vice  President . 


WARTIME    PERrORMANCE    Or   THX    WESTERN    PINK 
INDUSTRY 

For  the  first  time  during  the  war  period 
there  has,  In  recent  weeks,  been  frank  recog- 
nition of  the  highly  essential  nature  of  lum- 
ber by  top  ranking  officials  in  the  war  agen- 
cies at  Washington.  What  has  brought  this 
about? 

Tliere  has  been  a  definite  decline  In  lumber 
production,  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  fail- 
ure of  these  agencies  to  give  the  lumber  In- 
dustry the  help  It  has  so  desperately  needed 
In  Its  one-sided  struggle  against  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  a  wartime  economy,  against  the  un- 
necessary handicaps  created  by  some  war 
agencies,  and  against  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  of  the  past  few  months.  This  de- 
cline and  tardy  realization  that  lumber  Is 
not  only  essential  to  the  war  effort,  but  high- 
ly Important  to  reconversion  and  to  solution 
of  postwar  employment  problems,  has 
brought  such  recognition. 

Although  the  Lumber  and  Lumber  Pro- 
ducts Division  of  the  W^ar  Production  Board 
has  generally  foreseen  and  attempted  to  as- 
sist the  Industry  with  Its  problems,  only  of 
late  have  top  WPB  officials  made  adequate  ar- 
rangements to  give  the  lumber  Industry  more 
trucks,  tractors,  and  tires.  Such  help  will  not, 
of  course,  be  reflected  In  Increased  produc- 
tion for  several  months.  Further  WPB  can- 
not directly  do  anythmg  to  assist  the  Indus- 
try with  its  serious  manpower  situation  which 
has  been  grossly  neglected  by  the  agencies 
who  are  supposed  to  deal  with  it.  Obviously 
the  WPB  can  do  nothing  about  the  weather. 

Criticism  of  the  lumber  situation  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  seems  certain.  This  de- 
mands more  action  and  there  is  thus  the  pos- 
sibility that  WPB  will  certify  the  lumber  in- 
dustry as  •'rare  and  imusual"  to  give  the  War 
Labor  Board  a  basis  for  granting  further  wage 
increases  In  disregard  of  the  "hold  the  line" 
policy.  To  anyone  familiar  with  labor  con- 
ditions in  tjie  West.  It  Is  obvious  that  such 
action  would  not  solve  the  production  prob- 
lem. On  the  contrary  It  Is  very  probable  that, 
by  aggravating  absenteeism,  which  Is  already 
a  serious  deterrent  to  maximum  production, 
and  by  adding  further  to  the  costs  of  mar- 
ginal producers,  further  loss  of  production 
would  result.  In  view  of  this.  It  may  well  be 
expected  that  the  final  defense  of  the  war 
agencies  responsible  will  be  accusations  that 
the  lumber  industry  has  failed  to  do  its  part. 
A  brief  statement  of  otir  Industry's  wartime 
performance  U,  therefore.  Important  at  this 
time. 

The  lumber  Industry  has  done  an  excel- 
lent war  Job  despite  tremendous  handicaps. 
No  better  proof  can  be  offered  than  the  oft- 
repeated  statements  by  responsible  Govern- 
ment officials  that  the  war  effort,  with  few 
very  minor  exceptions,  has  never  been  de- 
layed because  of  a  lack  of  lumber. 

The  westem-p'lne  Industry  can  most  cer- 
tainly point  with  pride  to  Its  wartime  per- 
formance. Prior  to  the  year  1940,  the  annual 
production  had  reached  5,000,000.000  feet  In 
only  3  years— 1925,  1926.  and  1929.  Yet  for 
the  5  years,  1940  to  1944,  Inclusive,  the  av- 
erage annual  production  has  been  5.876,000,- 
000  feet.  This  compares  with  an  average  an- 
nual production  of  4.489,000.000  during  the 
1920  to  1929  period,  and  3,515.000,000  for  the 
years  1930  to  1939. 

The  actual  yearly  production  record  for 
the  past  5  years  Is  as  follows:  1940,  6.211,00.- 
000-  1941  6.151.000,000;  1942.  6.144.000,000; 
1943,  5,967,000.000;    1944.  5,915,000,000. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1945,  produc- 
tion in  the  Western  pine  region  was  off  only 
2.4  percent  from  that  of  the  same  1944  pe- 
riod, which  was  the  largest  first  quarter  pro- 
duction  In   the   Industry's  history.     Latest 


estimates  indicate  the  production  for  the 
first  8  months  will  be  about  4>^  percent  un- 
der the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Unseason- 
able rainfall  during  the  past  2  months,  which 
has  broken  all  records  in  some  districts,  has 
been  a  major  factor  In  this  recent  decline. 

The  major  obstacles  to  production,  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  which  have  resulted  in  a 
gradual  decline  since  the  peak  In  IMl, 
should  be  discussed.  There  is  ample  pro- 
ductive capacity,  sufficient  timber,  and  qual- 
ified management.  However,  the  production 
of  lumber  also  requires  adequate  labor, 
equipment,  supplies,  and.  in  time  of  war, 
Intelligent,  effective  Government  coopera- 
tion. 

Manpower  problems  are  a  contributing 
factor.  The  loss  of  experienced,  able-bodied 
workers  has  been  large.  Between  20  and  30 
percent  of  the  industry's  normal  labor  force 
has  gone  to  the  armed  forces.  Some  have 
left  to  seek  employnjent  in  the  new  war  In- 
dtistries.  The  natural  labor  drift  In  times 
of  full  employment  has  had  Its  effect.  Ab- 
senteeism contributed  definitely  to  the  de- 
cline In  production.  Work  stoppages  result- 
ing from  continual  "quickie"  strikes  and 
from  union  Jurisdictional  disputes  mean  re- 
duced production.  Loss  of  efficiency  due  to 
the  necessary  employment  of  leas  experi- 
enced, handicapped,  and  older  workers  Is  • 
definite  factor.  The  fight  against  weather 
conditions  In  the  woods  Is  a  young  man's 
game. 

The  average  straight  time  hourly  wage  rate 
has  been  Increased  more  than  80  percent 
since  January  1941,  the  base  period  for  the 
Little  Steel  formula.  Actual  weekly  earn- 
ings show  even  greater  increases.  Wagee  In 
the  western  lumber  Industry  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  of  the  so-called  war  Industries 
and  our  manpower  shortage  Is  simply  a  part 
of  the  general  labor  shortage  now  affecting 
all  industries  In  this  region. 

The  War  Manpower  Commission  has  been 
almost  wholly  ineffective  In  assisting  our  In- 
dustry and  selective  service,  until  the  past 
few  months,  has  given  It  little  recognition. 
The  lumber  Industry  is  today  suffering  from 
the  cumulative  effects  of  the  lack  through- 
out the  war  of  any  positive  Government  labor 
plan  or  policy  and  from  absenteeism  and  em- 
ployee Indifference  which  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated as  long  as  the  present  abnormally  high 
wages  prevail  and  a  Job  is  available  at  any 
time. 

The  tremendous  war  requlremenU  and 
Government  controls  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  critical  materials  and  products 
has  necessarily  operated  to  greatly  restrict 
the  availability  of  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance supplies  used  by  our  Industry,  for 
example,  trucks,  tractors,  and  heavy-duty 
tires,  now  Indispensable  In  modern  logging, 
have  been  In  short  supply.  Maintenance 
delays  and  failure  to  obtain  needed  equip- 
ment promptly  have  been  factors  contribut- 
ing to  reduced  production. 

The  numerous  war  agencies  with  their  far- 
flung  organizations  have  with  some  excep- 
tions, proved  largely  ineffective.  Red  tape 
and  bureaucratic  methods  have  only  too  often 
worked  In  reverse.  The  average  sawmill 
operator,  who  In  spite  of  present-day  high 
Ux  levels  is  accelerating  the  depletion  of  his 
stumpage  resource  to  meet  the  abnormal  war 
requirements  for  lumber.  Is  faced  month  in 
and  month  out  with  every  conceivable  ob- 
stacle and  Irritation  In  his  effort  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  production.  For  this  man  It  Is 
difficult  to  retain  his  enthusiasm  when  he  Is 
constantly  harassed  by  technicalities  and 
threats  from  OPA.  Wage  and  Hotir  Division. 
Wage  Stabilization,  and  other  war  agencies, 
by  Jurisdictional  labor  disputes,  and  Govern- 
ment actions  which  actually  discourage  pro- 
duction. 

That  the  western  pine  Industry  has  done 
a  good  Job  is  amply  attested  by  the  rqw«t«d 
commendations  of  high  Government  oAcisds. 
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By  holding  production  to  cloee  to  reeord 
leveis.  in  apite  of  having  many  less  men,  older 
«quipi»«iit  and  fewer  Ures.  It  Is  right  now 
turning  In  ftilly  aa  good  a  performance  aa  at 
any  time  during  the  war.  The  fact  that 
mounting  need*  for  reconversion  and  reem- 
ployment may  cause  some  crUlclsm  of  offl- 
claJs  who  did  not  mike  available  the  men  and 
equipment  needed  for  increased  production, 
■hould  not  Justify  crltlcum  of  the  Indxutry. 
•t  thU  law  date,  for  Its  performance.  Thoae 
charged  wlv.h  responalbUlty  for  control  of  the 
Uulustry  krew  what  inevitably  would  happen 
to  productl'^n  If  they  took  the  IndoaUys  men 
And  fail(?d  to  furrlah  at  least  a  minimum  of 
repairs  and  replacements  for  Its  equipment. 
Both  the  decision  and  the  responsibility  were 
theirs.  The  we*itern  pine  Industry  has  dis- 
charged lt»  full  obligation  and  wlU  continue 

to  do  ao. 

8.  V.  Ptjixawat,  Jr.. 

Secretary -Manager, 
Western  Fine  A»sociation. 
Jtno  13,  1M5. 


FEPC,  a  GcsUpo  for  America 

EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SEiATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R«cohd.  an  editorial 
entitled  "FEPC,  a  Ge.stapo  for  America," 
published  in  the  West  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Metropolitan  News  of  May  17.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

PXPC a   GBTAPO   PCS   AMBKICA 

Legislation  now  pending  In  Congress,  bill 
H.  R.  2232.  better  known  as  the  FEPC,  Is  a 
well-meaning  document,  with  Intent  com- 
mendable, it  Is  however,  frought  with  great 
danger  to  tlie  very  people  who  are  working 
•o  hard  for  Us  passage.  It  seeks  to  set  up 
In  America  a  Gestapo,  the  like  of  which  set 
the  flames  that  started  the  conflagration  that 
destroyed  the  German  people  and  millions 
of  innocent  victims  of  Nazi  rule. 

The  purposes  of  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tices Act  Is  to  see  that  employers  award  Jobs 
and  opportunity  to  every  one  without  regard 
to  their  ra<rc  or  creed.  Prom  our  observa- 
tion, this  :a  already  being  done  in  great 
measure. 

House  bill  2232  would  set  up  a  commission 
to  aee  that  tlie  law  was  invoked  against  dis- 
crimination toward  any  individual  who 
wished  to  make  a  complaint.  It  would  be 
the  Oeetapc  of  America,  and  fear  would  be 
Its  strongest  weapon,  to  be  picked  up  and 
used  by  any  straggler  that  wished  to  use  It. 

The  whole  acheme  smacks  of  communism 
and  ia  contrary  to  our  American  way.  When 
our  forefatliers  gained  their  independence 
back  in  "Ttf.  they  eatabllshed  here,  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  the  principles  that  ..11  men  were 
created  equal.  The  Constitution  guarantees 
OS  the  rl^t  of  free  speech  and  our  right  to 
any  religion  we  care  to  abide  by  If  we  so 
ple«se  we  dont  have  to  believe  in  any  re- 
ligion. The  fotjndlng  fathers,  by  past  ex- 
perience, knew  exactly  what  they  wanted 
and  no  one  ha«  been  able  to  iir.prove  on  their 
working  set  of  rules.  If  we  consider  our- 
selves a  free  people,  and  our  sons  have  not 
died  m  vain,  we  should  not  seek  to  pass  a 
law  taking  away  ctir  freedoms  while  our  sons 
rtUl  living  are  away  from  home.  This  law 
Meta  to  foist  a  foreign  bureaucracy  upon  the 
^teer.can  scene,  while  our  guard  is  down. 


To  enumerate  the  \larioua  catch  phrases  of 
this  bin  would  requlrs  too  much  time,  but  a 
glance  at  some  of  thd  feaxurea  will  give  one 
an  idea  of  Its  ramlflcajtlons  and  dangers. 

Under  this  bill  it  Would  be  unfair  to  dis- 
charge any  individua  because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  creed,  olor,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  fuch 
a  person  had  been  hred,  without  regard  to 
race  or  creed,  there  ^rould  be  little  sense  In 
firing  him,  unless  he  wa-sn't  performing  his 
Job  In  a  satisfactory  mai-ner.  The  rub  here 
Is  that  the  disgruntled  employee  could  bring 
you  up  on  charges  hj  saying  you  fired  him 
because  be  went  to  t  different  church  than 
you  did.  The  truth  :ould  be  that  you  fired 
the  man  because  he  «  as  no  good.  The  charge 
against  the  employer  amounts  to  conviction 
in  the  eyes  of  the  p\;bllc  and  no  amount  of 
acquittal  on  the  part  o.t  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  era&s  that  blot  against  your 
good  name  and  bus ir  ess. 

Investigations  of  complaints  could  hog-tle 
any  employer  and  biand  him  a  bigot.  The 
employer  would  live  in  feai-  of  each  and  every 
employee.  Any  slack  ir  In  a  plant  could  hold 
this  weapon  over  th<  head  of  the  employer, 
no  matter  how  unjuit  the  charge  would  be. 
There  are  plenty  o !  bigots  In  this  country 
and  there  are  just  as  i  nany  individuals  hiding 
behind  their  racial  strain  willing  to  call 
everyone  who  doesn't  igree  with  them  "bigot." 
This  Is  an  entirely  i  lew  phase  in  American 
life.  Back  In  the  o  d  days  our  forefathers 
pioneered  and  built  ip  this  new  Nation  out 
of  brawn  and  faith  in  God.  When  things 
looked  blackest  durin  ;  our  Revolution,  George 
Washington  borrow(  d  money  from  Haym 
Salomon.  It  no  doubt  never  occurred  to 
either  of  these  indiv  duals  to  Inquire  of  the 
other's  religion  durir  g  the  transaction.  The 
casualty  lists  are  full  of  names  that  read  like 
the  roster  of  the  Touer  of  Babel,  but  no  OI 
In  a  fox  hole  Inquire  s  the  religion  or  minds 
the  color  of  his  budd  y  In  the  next  firing  pit. 
When  a  concern  needs  help,  they  usually 
look  around  for  son  eone  ([ualified  to  do  a 
certain  job.  the  Individual  is  usually  hired 
on  that  basis,  and  I  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
lemon  he  is  replace  1.  From  otir  observa- 
tion of  this  bill,  the  rules  only  apply  to  an 
onployer,  which  mea  as  anyone  having  In  his 
employ,  six  or  more  Individuals.  The  bill 
obviously  discards  siaall  stores,  etc  Again 
from  our  cbservatlon.  It  ia  in  these  closely 
knit  smaller  units  waere  racial  discretion  Is 
most  apt  to  be  used  Often  times,  this  can 
be  laid  to  one  Individual  trying  to  find  a 
place  for  some  memoer  of  his  family  or  an 
Immediate  relative.  If  thiiae  smaller  stores 
were  to  be  included .  which  they  may  well 
be,  any  disgruntled  employee  could  start 
wallting  up  and  dovn  in  Iront  of  the  store 
with  a  placard  tell  ng  the  neighbors  that 
the  owner  of  the  sore  was  a  bigot  and  a 
heel.  Even  if  the  itorekeeper  was  entirely 
innocent,  the  damaoe  would  be  done. 

It's  a  almple  matta  for  aoy  minority  group 
to  get  together  and  by  slinking,  small  talk 
put  the  onus  on  a^y   lndlvidu.<»l  who  hap- 

business  even  though 
on  matters  upon  which 
i't  agree. 
Illy  humful  Intentions 
its  <jflect  on  the  vet- 
erans' preference  law(.  When  Congress  passed 
the  draft  law.  they  ^nterec  Into  a  pact  with 
the  fighting  men  td  assure  them  that  they 
would  have  preferemce  in  getting  their  old 
Jobs  back.  Under  tils  bill  at  the  discretion 
of  a  member  of  ths  FEPC.  any  person  dls- 
plftced  to  make  war  for  the  veteran  could 
bring  charges  agalnft  the  employer. 

No  law  in  the  vforld  lias  the  power  to 
make  you  love  yot^  neighbor,  you  cannot 
legislate  this  sort  off  thln^t.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  alim  If  we  taught  brotherly 
lore  tn  the  putdlc  schools.  Education,  not 
legislation,  is  In  orfer. 

Both  New  Tork  And  N«w  Jersey,  during 
the  present  year,  have  paired  similar  legis- 
lation to  the  bill  now  pending  In  Washing- 


pens  to  mind  his 
he  may  be  outspoken 
all  of  tia  obviously 
One  of  the  espec^ 

of  this  bill,  would 


ton.  In  tirglng  passage  of  the  New  York 
Bute  act,  it  was  readily  seen  that  Governor 
Dewey  sought  to  feather  his  political  nest. 
If  he  did,  he  at  least  killed  his  future  po- 
litical career  when  he  signed  the  measure. 

This  is  a  most  dangerous  piece  of  legis- 
lation In  its  present  form.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  while  millions  of  Ameri- 
can youth  are  engaged  against  tfye  enemy 
in  the  Pacific. 
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Proposed   Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  6.  IHS 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Remedial  Legislation."  by  Mark 
Sullivan,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  2.  1945.  and  an  article  en- 
titled "Says  Labor  Bill  in  Senate  'Would 
Correct  Many  Evils.' "  by  Westbrook 
Pegler,  published  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
of  June  28.  1945.  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  2.  1945) 

liABOB    STKIFE 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

KZMXDiaL  LXCISLATION 

Last  Saturday,  June  30,  the  Cabinet  mem- 
ber who  had  headed  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  12  years  and  4  months.  Miss  Perkins,  de- 
parted from  that  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
another,  ex- Judge  and  ex-Senator  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach.  Within  a  short  time  pre- 
ceding, a  new  head  was  appointed  to  the  next 
largest  labor  agency,  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  About  the  same  time,  dur- 
ing late  June,  a  new  and  comprehensive  bill 
to  cover  all  phases  of  labor  relations  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  with  the  Impressive 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Hatch,  of  New  Mexi- 
co. Bt^TON,  of  Ohio,  and  Ball,  of  Minnesota. 

Except  that  all  deal  with  labor,  these  events 
are  quite  unrelated.  But  this  very  fact  of 
their  unplanned  simultaneovisness  makes  the 
sum  of  them  more  significant  as  a  symbol  of 
a  change  that  is  getting  under  way. 

For  more  than  12  years  labor  unions  and 
labor  leaders  increased  in  power.  The  in- 
crease came  to  them  through  the  New  Deal 
The  policy  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
administration  was  to  give  to  labor  unions 
and  labor  leaders  not  merely  economic  power 
but  political  power,  to  make  them  the  dom- 
inant factor  in  government.  Toward  the 
end.  the  New  Deal  administration  was  in 
effect  hardly  different  from  the  administra- 
tion of  a  labor  party. 

That  this  should  come  to  an  end  con- 
forms to  the  pattern  of  history.  Again  and 
again  a  familiar  cycle  repeats  itself.  First 
there  Is  a  conservative  regime  which  resists 
change.  Presently  the  dammed-up  need 
for  change  results  tn  defeat  of  a  conservative 
regime  in  an  election.  It  is  succeeded  by  a 
liberal  or  radical  regime.  The  new  regime 
not  only  introduces  the  needed  and  overdue 
reforms,  but  attempts  to  go  to  impracticable 
extremes.  By  that,  it  comes  to  an  end,  and 
in  turn  is  succeeded  by  a  new  conservative 
regime. 

That  is  the  point  we  are  now  at.  a  point 
where  the  longest  liberal  regime  in  our  his- 
tory is  passing  out.     If  the  pattern  of  tii- 


tory  is  repeated.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
regime  which  will  be  at  li?aat  relatively  con- 
servative. 

It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  this 
conservative  regime  about  to  get  under  way 
will  undo  all.  or  even  nany,  of  the  labor 
reforms  that  were  introduced  during  the  12 
years  of  the  New  Deal.  ^Vhat  has  happened 
historically  In  these  alttrnations  of  liberal 
and  conservative  is  that  the  conservative 
regime  keeps  most  of  tho  reforms,  rejecting 
the  impracticable  ones.  The  ones  It  keeps,  it 
makes  workable. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hatch-Burton- 
Ball  labor  bill.  The  Senators  who  sponsored 
it  are  liberals,  favorable  to  labor.  So  are 
most  of  the  men  who,  duilng  several  patient 
months,  worked  out  tfce  detai's  of  the 
measure.  The  purpose  Is  to  br.ng  out  of 
the  existing  welter  of  labor  laws  and  court 
decisions  and  agencies,  many  overlapping 
or  conflicting,  a  workable  system  of  labor 
relatioiis. 

The  purpose  is  imperative  for.  as  Senator 
Ball  said,  business  and  industry  cannot  op- 
erate under  the  existing  cliaoe  of  labor  rela- 
tions. Our  economic  system  would  break 
down  and  become  paral3r«d. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  present 
bill  is  a  perfect  formula,  nor  that  it  will  be 
passed  as  it  stands.  There  will  be  abundant 
discussion,  including  week;!  of  hearings.  In 
which  changes  will  be  made.  The  views  of 
labor  leaders  will  be  heaid  and  In  many 
cases  followed.  The  Initial  reaction  of  most 
labor  leaders,  upon  the  first  emergence  of  the 
bill,  was  one  of  violent  denunciation.  That, 
however,  coming  soon  after  the  bill  was  Intro- 
duced, does  not  necessarily  mean  much. 
There  Is  some  opposition,  to  some  details  of 
the  measure,  by  really  thoughtful  students 
within  the  labor  field  and  outside  It.  Such 
differences  will  be  reconciled  before  the  bill  Is 
in  final  form. 

The  attitude  of  Congress  s  strongly  favor- 
able, not  necessarily  to  this  bill  as  It  stands, 
but  to  the  bread  piUT>ose.  ,\t  any  time  dur- 
ing some  6  years  past  a  majority  in  Congress 
has  been  ready  to  pass  remedial  labor  legis- 
lation, and  only  has  been  deterred  by  the 
steady  pressure  of  President  Roosevelt 
against  any  legislation  wl-atever  that  was 
not  approved  by  labor  leaders. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press  of  June  28,  1945] 

Faik  Enough — 

sats  hbor  bill  in  senate  "wottld  ^correct 

mant  evils  ' 

(By  Westbrook  I'egler) 

New  York — About  7  years  ago,  I  deliber- 
ately picked  a  fight  with  the  union  move- 
ment and  the  Roosevelt  political  group  which 
had  imposed  on  American  labor  and  the 
whole  community  the  hlleous  corruption 
which  was  the  Inevitable  ind  plainly  fore- 
seen product  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

row  for  the  first  time  I  iim  encouraged  to 
believe  Congress  will  summon  the  manhood 
to  smash  the  Indecent  alliance  which  has 
made  the  National  Government  the  partner 
of  the  Communist  traitors,  union  racketeers, 
reckless  political  opportun^ts,  common  un- 
d2rworld  gangsters,  and  bvmbllng  old  Igno- 
ramuses who  practice  fascisn  even  while  they 
denounce  It. 

The  Hatch -Burton-Ball  bill  is  the  first  re- 
form proposed  in  the  Senate,  which  has  a 
shameful  record  of  cowardice  In  dealing  with 
an  evil  rhat  has  become  mare  serlotis  than 
prohibition  ever  was.  In  the  past,  two  good 
bills  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  were  put  to  sleep  in  committees  of  the 
Senate.  Now,  however,  after  a  long,  quiet 
study.  Senators  Hatch.  Burton,  and  Ball 
have  presented  a  pr  >gram  which  would  cor- 
rect many  evils. 

When  this  fight  began,  raost  of  us,  in  our 
ignorance,  believed  the  union  movement 
truly  represented  labor.  Bf  a  negative  proc- 
ess, I  b°came  a  member  of  the  Newspaj?er 


Guild  without  the  formality  of  applying  for 
membership.  Throtigh  this  brief  association 
and  by  careful  reading  of  the  Guild  Reporter, 
tLe  official  publication,  I  perceived  that 
union  methods  of  dealing  with  quite  decent 
newspapermen  who  would  not  Join  were 
harsh,  unfair,  and.  to  my  mind,  dishonest. 
I  saw  Communists  sidling  into  positions  of 
control  and,  in  the  Guild  Reporter,  I  de- 
tected a  bias  which  seemed  to  me  to  misin- 
form the  rank-and-file  readers.  I  heard  a 
high  officer  of  the  Guild  declare  that  if  a 
strike  were  called  against  his  paper,  he,  too, 
would  strike  In  violation  of  a  personal  serv- 
ice contract. 

The  denunciation  of  such  scoundrels  as 
Browne  and  Bloff,  Scallse,  Fay,  Bove  and  a 
convicted  biu"gler  In  Mr.  Lewis'  executive 
board  of  the  mine  workers,  and  a  renegade 
policeman  who  had  turned  bootlegger,  in  the 
role  of  treasurer  of  the  iron  workers,  were 
incidental  developments. 

More  important  to  me  was  the  discovery 
the  Labor  Relations  Board  was,  in  fact,  organ- 
izing unions,  recruiting  membership,  and  ac-' 
tually  encouraging  strikes  where  strikes 
would  cause  civil  commotion  In  accordance 
with  the  Communist  program  for  revolution. 

Throughout  this  time  I  have  Insisted  the 
only  proper  role  of  the  Government  In  labor 
relations  should  t>e  that  of  umpire  and  mod- 
erator. It  should  try  to  head  off  disputes  and 
prevent  strikes,  so  that  Industry  could  pro- 
ceed productively  and  men  and  women  could 
remain  at  work. 

The  new  act.  presented  by  Hatch,  Burton, 
and  Ball,  belatedly  admits  that,  under  the 
Wagner  Act.  the  professional  unloneers  them- 
selves engaged  in  unfair  practices  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  workers.  In  the  original  debates 
on  the  act.  Senator  Waonir  fought  down  ef- 
forts by  Senator  Ttbings.  of  Maryland,  to 
forbid  coercion  of  the  workers  by  the  union 
agents.  Later  the  Labor  Relations  Board  it- 
self Joined  the  union  officials  In  this  coercion. 

The  new  bill  would  forbid  unions,  as  well 
as  employers,  to  Interfere  with  or  coerce 
workers.  It  would  forbid  unions,  as  well  as 
employers,  to  spy  on  individual  workers  as 
unions  often  do.  It  would  forbid  employers 
to  pay  bribes  or  tribute  to  the  famllar  AFL 
t3T>e  of  racketeer.  It  would  compel  unions. 
by  force  of  law.  to  keep  their  contracts  as  em- 
ployers always  must.  And  it  would  rectify  a 
number  of  utterly  Immoral  decisions  of  the 
Roosevelt  Supreme  Court  by  forbidding 
unions  to  boycott  or  blacklist  an  employer 
in  retaliation  for  any  exercise  of  his  own  legal 
rights. 


Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  KEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fri(fay,  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  question  of  Presi- 
dential succession,  written  by  Arthur 
Krock.  and  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  July  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
House  Succession  Bill  Faces  Fight  in  Sen- 

ati_Whole  Subject  Mat  Be  Pigeonholxd 

IF  Btrnes  Is  Made  State  Secretary.  But 

the  Issue  Is  Much  Alive— Exact  Court 

RuLiKC  Lacking 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  June  30.— With  pardonable 
pride  in  itself  and  in  iU  Speaker,  Sam  Rat- 


burn,  the  Rouse  has  passed  legislation  to 
provide  a  new  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency as  recommended  by  President  Truman. 
In  moving  thus  8j)eedlly,  the  House  vaulted 
the  objections  voted  by  9  of  19  members  of 
its  Judiciary  Committee  (who  felt  that  more 
study  is  required);  and,  in  his  favorable  re- 
port on  the  bill.  Chairman  Hatton  W.  Sum- 
Nzas  of  the  committee  skipped  lightly  over 
the  constitutional  doubts  and  practical  criti- 
cisms of  the  President's  formula. 

The  procedure  will  be  different  in  the  Sen- 
ate, however,  where  the  constitutional  doubt 
will  be  investigated  and  the  practical  objec- 
tions will  be  reviewed;  and  the  Senate's 
equally  pardonable  pride  in  itself  will  unite 
to  retard  the  pace  of  eventual  action  and 
perhaps  bring  it  to  a  complete  halt  for  some 
months.  After  the  new  Secretary  of  Stat« 
has  qualified — who  will  then  be  first  in  the 
succession  line,  since  there  Is  no  Vice  Presi- 
dent—It may  be  that  the  whole  project  will 
end  in  a  pigeonhole,  particularly  if  this 
officer  is  as  satisfactory  to  Congress  as  a 
whole  as  James  F.  Byrnes  would  be. 

nonlecalistic  summary 
But  even  as  Mr.  Sumners  and  many  fellow 
Representatives  trod  confidently  along  whp.t 
many  good  constitutional  lawj-ers  believe  to 
be  a  dark  and  pltfaU-rldden  path,  these  law- 
yers and  others  were  In  debates  of  their  own 
over  the  question  of  Presidential  succession. 
This  correspondent  listened  to  several  such 
discussions — among  men  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful advocates  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  Issues  arising  out  of  the  text  of  the  na- 
tional charter — and  this  Is  a  nonlegallstlc  . 
summary  of  what  was  said: 

1  Th.  Sumners  bill  Is  loosely  drawn  in 
several  respects.  One  of  the  most  important 
is  the  omission  of  the  word  "dlsabUIty"  in 
its  first  paragraph.  The  effect  of  this  is 
at  least  to  leave  unclear  when  and  how 
•■disability"  of  a  President  or  of  an  Acting 
President  shall  be  certified. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  on 
the  exact  definition  of  an  "officer  of  the 
United  States,"  to  which  group  the  Consti- 
tution reatricts  eligibiliy  for  succession  In 
the  lack  of  a  President  and  a  Vice  President. 
It  is  true  that  the  statute  of  1792  accepted 
the  Speaker  and  the  Senate  President  pro 
tempore  as  "officers."  but  it  was  never  tested. 
and  the  contrary  implication  in  several  de- 
cisions was  one  reason  why  Congress  omitted 
these  officials  from  the  line  of  succession 
in  the  present  law,  passed  In   1886. 

isstrx  or  technicality 
This  point  is  somewhat  technical,  and,  if 
the  law  sought  by  the  President  should  be 
passed  and  a  Speaker  come  to  act  as  Presl- 
deui,,  any  test  of  the  statute  would  prob- 
ably bring  from  the  Supreme  Court  a 
"pclltlcal"  and  pragmatic  decision,  as  In  the 
gold  case,  validating  the  title  of  the  Acting 
President.  Yet  there  Is  a  doubt;  there  might 
be  dissents  on  the  court;  and  It  would  be 
wiser  not  to  leave  this  cloud  on  the  legality 
of  succession  and  invite  what  would  be  a 
most  disturbing   national  controversy. 

3.  If  the  Truman -Stunners  bUl  should  in 
substance  become  law,  and  the  next  House 
should  elect  a  Republican  Speaker,  the  Demo- 
crats would  instantly  set  up  a  clamor  for 
revision  and  repeal.  This  wculd  bring  about 
a  bitter  political  fight  and  throw  the  ex- 
ecutive administration  into  disorder.  More- 
over, it  surely  could  happen. 

4.  It  could  also  happen  that  a  Speaker 
might  be  notoriously  unfit  for  the  office  of 
President,  which  Is  not  now  the  case  (though 
It  Is  unlikely  that  Mr.  Rayburn  whom  Dem- 
ocratic conventions  have  rejected  for  Vice 
President,  could  have  been  nominated  for 
P-esldeni  by  normal  convention  process) .  Or 
the  future  Speaker  might  be  a  woman,  which 
was  not  contemplated  In  the  Constitution: 
It  was  written  when  women  could  not  vote. 

6.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  would  bs 
advisable  that  Congress  merely  provide   by 
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!»«»  that.  In  the  rrent  of  yac«ncl«  In  the 
presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency  at  the 
pame  time  Congre«»  In  Joint  aeaBlon  shall 
choose  an  Acting  President  to  serve  tmtll  • 
iyH4«i  or  the  next  general,  election,  mak- 
laf  provMon  for  this  In  Its  bill.  Each  SUte 
would  cast  one  vote,  this  being  determined 
by  a  majority  of  Its  delegation.  Including  the 
two  Senators  f  whose  vote  would  t>e  equal 
In  this  Instance  to  that  ct  a  Representative ) . 

6  But  If  Congress  wishes  to  follow  the 
formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Truman.  It 
should  submit  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
OoMtitutlon.  so  there  could  never  be  a  legal 
daud  over  succession,  as  there  would  l>e 
under  a  statute  An  amendment  could  also 
provide.  If  desired,  what  a  statute  could  not: 
that  when  a  Vice  President  becomes  Presi- 
dent, leaving  a  vacancy  in  his  own  office,  the 
Immediate  choice  be  made  of  a  new  Vice 
President  who  would  then  be  first  In  the  line 
of  succession  And  If.  during  the  same  term, 
the  Presidency  should  again  be  vacant,  an- 
oCher  new  Vice  President  should  be  choaen 
in  the  same  way — at  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress or  however  else  the  amendment  might 
prescribe. 
^-^  LAWTXKs  Dirm  ovn  law 

Ills  lawyers  who  made  the  points  listed 
above  differed  over  the  law,  but  very  little 
over  the  practical  aspects  of  the  issue.  While 
some  pi*ic«d  great  emphasis  on  the  definition 
ot  an  officer  of  the  United  8utes"  and  others 
haid  It  fairiy  negligible,  all  agreed  that  the 
Senate's  action  In  the  Impeociiment  of  Sen- 
ator Blount,  of  Tennessee,  in  1787  offered 
ample  ground  for  any  court  to  bold  that 
Members  of  Coni^rees  are  not  "officers."  if  the 
court  were  so  disposed,  and  that,  therefore, 
a  Speaker  and  a  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  being  Members  of  those  branches, 
also  were  not. 

In  this  connection  It  shotild  be  stated  by 
way  of  correction  that  it  was  the  Senate,  sit- 
ting as  °  court  ( c€  Impeachment ) ,  and  not 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  made  the  ruling 
in  the  Blount  case.  He  plpitded  that  he  could 
not  be  Impeached  by  the  House — and  there- 
fore could  not  be  tried  on  this  basis  by  the 
Senate — because  he  was  not  an  "ofBcer."  The 
Senate  coiu-t  agreed  that  for  tbls  reason  It 
lacked  Jurisdiction. 

PaO«X.EM    TOCCHED     PREVIOCSLT 

The  Supreme  Court  has  touched  the  prob- 
lem In  several  decisions,  and  In  the  1916 
litigation  affecting  David  Lamar,  accused  of 
Impersonating  an  "offlcer"  la  Member  of 
Congress ) .  It  finally  held  that  a  Member  was 
a  'legislative  officer."  But  the  Chief  Justice 
pointed  cut  that  a  word  or  phrase  In  a  stat- 
ute had  meaning  which  was  not  necessarily 
that  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  the  basic 
point  has  not  been  resolved  by  any  decision 
of  the  High  Court. 

Meanwhile  the  public  Is  growing  inter- 
eeted.  and,  though  the  identity  of  the  next 
Secretary  of  State  may  defer  action  in  Con- 
gress, some  improvement  of  the  present  un- 
satisfactory arrangement  and  the  equally 
unsatisfactory  proposal  to  change  it  may 
come  during  Mr.  Truman's  term. 


Under  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  Robert  P 


Perforaaace  of  Nefro  Sotdien  at  tfce  Front 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tTTsa 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THX  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  m^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Ricofto  a  press  release  by  the 


];ressional  record 


5.  1945.  in  regard 
ormance  of  Negro 


Patterson,  issued  July 

to  the  conduct  and  per 

troops  at  the  front.      i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RECoao, 

as  follows: 

Jtjt-T  5,  1945. 

Under  Secretary  of  Wiir  Robert  P.  Patter- 
eon  today  was  asked  th<  following  question 
at  his  news  conference: 

"Dally  newspaper  stories  about  Senate  de- 
bate on  FKPC  quote  a  Senator  as  having 
stated,  on  the  Senate  floar,  that  'high  ranking 
generals'  had  told  him  in  a  recent  overseas 
trip  that  "Negro  troops  jwould  neither  work 
nor  fight.*  and  that  their  conduct  and  per- 
formance generally  hav<   been  disgraceful. 

"Are  these  statement! — attributed  to  un- 
nanied  generate — represe  itatlve  of  the  Army's 
views  of  the  performance  of  Negro  troops?" 

Mr.  Patterson  replied   is  follows: 

"No.  If  any  hlgh-n  nklng  general  has 
xnade  such  a  statement,  f.  have  no  knowledge 
of  It.  You  have  alread*  heard  views  of  our 
leading  commanders — <  ieneral  Eisenhower. 
General  MacArthur,  Ceneral  Baka-.  and 
others — which  do  not  support  any  such  con- 
clusion. 

'The  War  Departmeit  is  proud  of  Its 
troops,  and  that  lnclud<f  Negroes  as  well  as 
all  other  groups. 

"There  have  been  a  lumber  of  press  re- 
leases in  the  last  few  inontlis  conunending 
the  behavior  of  a  numter  of  units  made  up 
of  Negro  troops.  Geneial  Eisenhower  spoke 
of  the  good  performance  of  the  volunteer 
platoons  that  were  used  In  the  European  the- 
ater. The  Inspector  General  commented 
favorably,  went  out  of  lis  way  to  comment 
favorably,  on  the  perfomance  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  Regiment  In  the  Marianas, 
and  there  have  been  «  number  of  similar 
commendations." 


Memo  for  i  Speeck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WlLLlAi^I  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ASKAksAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  T^E  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Jui^  6,  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  thfe  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Memo  for  a  Speech"  by  Mal- 
vina  Lindsay,  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  July  3.  19- 15. 

There  being  no  ob  ection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prii  ited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PATEIOTIC  IirVKNTORT 

(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

MKMO  rOK  i  SPCZCH 

"Ladles  and  gentlemeh,"  began  the  Fourth 
of  Julj  orator,  "if  anyj  of  you  are  here  to 
swell  your  chests  over 
your  forefathers,  or  the  i 
yotir  young  men,  you  ar 
wing,     I  am  going  to 
ahead — your  Job  and 

"We  are  l)eing  told  oil  every  hand  that  the 
Dnlted  Nations  Charter,  which  Is  the  world's 
chief  hope  for  peace,  now  lies  in  our  laps— 
that  it  will  be  up  to  us,  the  people,  to  make 
It  work.    What  then  ard  we  going  to  do? 

"Ptrst.  let  us  appraiie  our  Job  and  our- 
selves. We  must  recce  nlze  that  we  have  a 
weak  Charter — the  fac1  that  the  Senate  is 
expected  to   lattfy  It  uith  a  minimum  of 


patriotic  deeds  of 

litary  trium{>hs  of 

at  the  wrong  gath- 

peak  only  of  the  Job 

Ine. 


sound  and  fury  is  proof  enough  of  this.  Our 
first  Job  then  is  to  see  that  It  does  not  fall 
apart,  that  gulfs  do  not  widen  among  the 
Five  Powers  that  are  Its  chief  support.  The 
Charter  we  have  Is  a  confederation,  and  In 
the  past  most  political  confederations  have 
failed,  while  Federal  unions,  such  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States,  have  more  often  suc- 
ceeded. But  the  Charter  we  have  Is  the  best 
we  could  get.  We  must  keep  it  alive  in  the 
hope  it  may  grow  Into  something  lustier." 

N-^TIONAL   WEAKNESS 

"Now  I  am  going  to  say  some  things  you 
may  not  like  to  hear,  especiaUy  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  We  must  guard  this  Charter  against 
our  national  weaknesses.  Chief  of  these  is 
that  we  are  a  people  in  a  hurry.  We  want 
to  do  big  things,  and  we  want  to  do  them 
quickly  and  easily,  even  shoddily,  so  we  can 
get  them  out  of  the  way  and  get  on  to  some- 
thing etoe.  WiU  we  have  the  patience  to 
build  slowly  and  perseveringly  a  foundation 
for  world  peace? 

"Also,  there  is  our  vanity.  We  want  to  see 
permanent  peace  assured  in  our  time,  and  we 
want  the  personal  glory  for  assuring  It.  But 
our  generation  may  have  to  be  content  only 
with  the  credit  for  breaking  the  ground  and 
putting  in  the  first  few  rocks  of  the  strtic- 
ture.  To  guard  against  disappointment,  we 
must  real  lie  this  clearly. 

"We  must  also  ask  ourselves.  'Will  we  quit 
too  easily?'  Our  record  on  the  League  of 
Nations  might  so  indicate.  During  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  we  repeatedly  saw  crisis 
and  break-down  In  every  difference  of  opinion. 
If  we  had  had  such  an  attitude  toward  our 
battles,  we  would  have  lost  the  war  long  ago. 
When  obstacles  arise  In  the  operation  of  this 
new  charter  are  we  going  to  retreat  again 
into  disillusionment  and  futility?" 

HANIXDOTS    NOT    INOTJGH 

"We  know  full  well  that  cultivating  good 
will  toward  other  peoples  Is  the  most  im- 
portant thing  we  can  do  to  make  the  Charter 
work.  But  good  will  quickly  withers  if  it  is 
not  rooted  in  understanding.  Are  we  willing 
to  make  the  effort  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  other  nations?  In  the  past  we  have 
been  mentally  lazy  and  provincial  in  our 
attitudes  toward  other  people.  We  have  been 
good-hearted — yes.  We  have  a  great  national 
tradition  of  generosity — in  the  Boxer  in- 
demnlUes,  the  Near  East  relief.  In  aiding 
famine  sufferers  In  India  and  China.  Now 
we  expect  to  live  up  to  this  tradition  by  help- 
ing feed  liberated  Europe.  We  enjoy  being 
Lady  Bountiful  to  others;  we  frequently  boast 
of  our  role  ^s  Santa  Claus.  But  we  must 
wage  up  to  the  fact  that  nations,  like  Indi- 
viduals are  no  longer  content  u-lth  charity. 
They  want  Justice  and  opportunity. 

"Another  way  we  can  help  make  this 
Charter  work  is  to  Improve  our  manners  to- 
ward other  peoples.  A  great  era  of  travel 
will  follow  this  war  and  Americans  will  do 
most  of  that  traveling.  Will  we  go  abroad 
as  swaggering  sightseers  or,  better  still,  sym- 
pathetic students  of  other  cultures?  But  we 
do  not  need  to  go  abroad  to  practice  court  sy 
In  speech  to  and  about  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Will  we  be  able  at  home  to  curb  our 
impulses  to  break  Into  Ignorant  and  tactless 
remarks  that  hurt  International  relations? 
Will  we  be  able  to  show  that  democratic 
speech  is  also  responsible  speech? 

"As  I  conclude,  I  sense  the  Inevitable  ques- 
tion waiting  to  be  asked:  "What  about  the 
others — England,  Russia — shouldn't  they  do 
their  part  of  the  trying?'  My  reply  is  that 
this  question  Ls  Juvenile,  that  now  as  pre- 
sumable adult  citizens,  of  a  nation  that  has 
become  adult  in  years,  experience,  and  power, 
ve  must  do  our  job  regardless  of  what  others 
may  do — though  there  is  vno  reason  to  believe 
the  people  of  the  49  nations  with  whom  we 
■re  allied  and  whose  need  of  peace  is  even 
greater  than  our  own,  will  not  do  theirs." 
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Tarawa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR12SENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  House  will  no 
dcubt  recall  that  in  April  of  this  year  I 
spoke  briefly  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
about  the  island  of  Tarawa  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  future  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  as  a  memorial  to  the 
United  States  marines  wlio  captured  it 
from  the  Japanese  at  a  tremendous  cost 
in  American  lives.  Since  that  time  I 
have  addressed  communications  to  cur 
own  Department  of  State  and  to  the 
British  Embassy  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  might  be  done  through  negotiation 
to  acquire  Tarawa  and  to  bring  it  under 
the  American  flag. 

My  letter  to  Secretary  Stettinius  v.'as 
answered  by  Acting  Secretary  Grew  while 
the  Secretary  was  attending  the  UNCIO 
in  San  Francisco.  I  am  sure  that  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Grew's  reply  as  well  as 
the  communication  from  the  British 
Embassy: 

Depabtment  of  State, 
Washington,  June  9,  1945. 

Mr  DE.ut  Mr,  Anderson  :  Acknowledgement 
Is  made  of  your  letter  of  June  1,  1945,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Island  of  Tarawa. 

No  negotiations  have  been  undertaken  with 
the  British  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  this  island  for  the  United  States. 

The  military  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
at  war  with  Japan  are  being  pooled  In  the 
common  war  against  the  enemy.  In  his 
speech  of  August  12,  1944,  President  Roose- 
velt said,  "We  have  no  desire  to  ask  for  any 
possessions  of  the  United  Nations.  But  the 
United  Nations  who  are  working  so  well  with 
us  in  the  winning  of  the  war  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, be  glad  to  join  us  in  protection  against 
aggression  and  in  machinery  to  prevent  ag- 
gression. With  them  and  with  their  help 
I  am  sure  that  we  can  agree  completely  so 
that  Central  and  South  America  will  bs  as 
safe  against  attack — attack  from  the  South 
Pacific — as  North  America  Is  going  to  be  very 
soon  from  the  north  Pacific  as  well." 

The  Department  is  equally  confident  that 
It  will  prove  possible  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  British  and  other  governments  con- 
cerned to  achieve  the  purposes  v.hlch  the 
President  then  had  In  mind.  I  may  also 
add  that  I  am  sure  our  Brltith  allies  share 
with  us  the  same  feelings  with  regard  to 
the  beaches  of  Tarawa  that  we  would,  with- 
out doubt,  share  with  them  with  regard  to 
American  beaches  on  which  British  blood 
had  been  shed  In  defense  of  our  common 
cause. 

Your  interest  In  the  Pacific  area  pnd  your 
courtesy  In  making;  available  jour  views  are 
deeply  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  C,  Grew, 
Acting  Secretary. 

British  Embassy, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  19,  1945. 
Mt  De.'.r  Mr.  Congressman:  In  the  absence 
of  Lord  Halifax  I  am  writing  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  June  12  about  Tarawa. 

May  I  say  how  glad  I  am  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  once  again  on  behalf 
of  my  countrymen  our  prcfcurd  admiration 


for  the  magnificent  feat  of  arms  which  the 
United  States  forces  performed  at  Tarawa 
and  our  deep  sympathy  for  the  losses  they 
suffered.  The  name  of  Tarawa  will  remain 
in  the  memory  of  the  British  as  of  the  United 
States  people  as  a  symbol  of  the  gallantry, 
devotion,  and  sacrifice  which  the  comrades 
In  arms  of  the  Allied  Nations  have  displayed 
on  so  many  battlefields  In  so  many  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Whilst  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
your  inquiry  about  the  acquisition  of  Tarawa 
by  the  United  States  Government.  I  am  for- 
warding a  copy  of  your  letter  and  of  your 
speech  in  Congress  to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Congrersman,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Balfour. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that  the 
subject  has  been  referred  to  the  British 
Foreign  Offlce  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  know  the  attitude  of 
this  cflBce  when  ample  consideration  has 
been  given  to  the  entire  subject.  When 
further  Information  is  received  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  submit  it  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House. 


One  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wyoming  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
recently  conducted  a  poetry  contest 
which  was  won  by  Mrs.  Mae  Urbanek,  of 
Lusk,  Wyo.  Her  verses  entitled  "One 
Flag"  are  so  appropriate  now  that  the 
thoughts  of  all  are  turned  toward  per- 
manent peace  that  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

ONE  FLAO 

Some  day.  waving  spotless  In  the  sky. 

High  above  all  flags  shall  fly 

A  flag  of  peace! 

Men  will  be  free  to  live  and  plan: 

The  earth  will  be  a  home  for  man 

And  not  for  races  locked  in  endless  war. 

Grain  will  grow  in  soil  once  soaked  in  gore. 

The  bombed  holes,  the  twisted  tanks 

Forever  buried  under  fruitful  banks 

Of  fiowers.    There  will  be  left  the  graves. 

Monuments  to  men  who  died  as  slaves 

Of  war.  pitted  In  fruitless  fl-^ht 

Again  other  men,  all  groping  In  the  night. 

As  long  as  one  strong  nation  stands. 

And  will  not  dip  its  flag  or  stUl  its  bands 

In  tribute  to  a  greater  whole — 

There  will  be  war!    The  human  soul 

Must  rise  above  all  race  and  creed. 

Must  recognize  the  desperate  need 

For  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

To  seek  salvation  and  rebirth 

In  one  great  whole!    To  raise  o'er  Arctic  sky 

And  tropic  sea.  a  flqg  that  every  eye 

In  every  land  will  thrill  to  see — 

A  symbol  of  a  world  set  free 

Prom  war!    A  flag  of  peace! 

Mak  Urbanek, 
Member  of  the  Luak  Woman's  Club, 

Lusk.  Wyo. 


Staff  Report  of  the  Ciyil  Senrke 
CommistioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  &,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL,  Mr,  Speaker,  because 
many  Membei-s  have  asked  me  when,  if 
ever,  the  report  of  Colonel  McCormack 
and  his  -^tafT  of  investigators  made  to 
our  Civil  Service  Committee  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  Members  of  Congress,  I 
take  a  minute's  time  to  give  you  what 
information  I  can. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  yester- 
day, a  subcommittee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  chairman. 
Congressman  Ram  speck,  Congressman 
Randolph,  representing  the  majority  of 
the  committee  and  Congressman  Rces 
representing  the  minority. 

These  gentlemen  are  to  go  over  the 
report  and  see  if  they  can  agree  upon  the 
language,  charts  and  figures  which  will 
be  reported  to  the  full  committee  for  its 
approval  or  disapproval. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  report 
could  not  have  been  given  to  the  Con- 
gress weeks  ago.  It  should  have  been 
brought  to  the  Members  before  the  ad- 
journment rather  than  in  their  absence. 

We,  who  insisted  on  an  earlier  report, 
are  confident  that  it  would  have  a  salu- 
tary effect  in  arousing  the  Congress  to  a 
determination  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion into  every  phase  of  government  here 
in  Washington  and  into  every  depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  bring  about  greater 
eflaciency  and  in  the  hope  of  really  de- 
flating the  all-consuming  bureaucracy 
here  and  bringing  it  under  control  so  that 
it  might  be  welded  into  an  efficient  busi- 
ness organization.  To  my  mind  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  fac- 
ing the  Congress  on  the  domestic  front 
today. 

Big  Government,  with  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  bureaucracy  which  has  been 
builded  up  over  the  past  number  of  years, 
continues  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  Con- 
gress and  to  bypass  the  laws  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Unless 
this  current  practice  and  centralized 
governmCTit  is  stopped  the  very  liberties 
of  the  people,  free  enterprise  and  repre- 
.sentative  government,  are  in  serious 
danger. 


Laurels  Where  They  Beloos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  already  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  Mon- 
tana was  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
to  reach  Its  quota  in  the  Seventh  War 
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Loan  drive,  and  I  have  gone  Into  some 
detail  to  show  this  House  that  during  all 
7  drives,  we  were  either  at  the  top  or 
very  close  to  it  There  are  many  things 
I  could  say  about  the  contributions  to 
the  war  made  by  my  State,  but  at  this 
time  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  an 
editorial  from  the  Daily  Missoulian.  of 
Missoiila.  Mont.,  dated  June  30. 1945.  and 
entitled  "Laurels  Where  They  Belong." 
This  f^ne  editorial  gives  full  credit  to  the 
leaders  of  the  drive  in  Missoula  County. 
and  I  want  to  Join  with  the  Missoulian  in 
seconding  what  it  has  had  to  say. 

All  of  these  people  mentioned  in  this 
editorial  are  personal  friends  of  mine 
and  are  folks  whom  I  have  known  over 
a  number  of  years  and  in  whom  we  can 
always  have  ihe  fullest  confidence.  They 
and  thousands  of  others,  unnamed,  who 
worked  to  make  this  drive  a  success  and 
who  contributed  their  funds  and  energy 
to  reach  the  assigned  quota,  are  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  It  is  indeed  a 
real  privilege  for  me  to  commend  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  outstand- 
ing, unselfish,  and  generous  contribution 
they  all  have  made  in  behalf  of  our  coun- 
try 

The  editorial  follows: 

LAU»IL3   WnXMX  THTT    BILOHO 

The  bond  drive  that  la  ending,  the  Mighty 
SeTenlh  war  loan,  has  broken  all  records. 
Total  sales  of  Federal  securities  to  American 
cltJaena  have  reached  the  amazing  total  of 
almoat  twenty-two  billion  dollars.  Put  this 
sum  against  the  goal  of  the  campaign.  $14^ 
000.000  000.  and  you  get  an  adequate  Idea  of 
the  patriotism,  the  confidence,  and  the  finan- 
cial strength  of  the  American  people. 

And  that  toUl  talks  to  you.  too,  of  the 
•nergy  and  Intelligence  and  ability  of  thoee 
behind  the  great  drive  that  Is  ending  so  tri- 
umphantly. And  It  speaks  of  organization, 
also,  of  the  unselfish  thousands  who  worked 
to  hard  to  make  the  campaign  successful.  In 
eager,  patriotic  rivalry  these  thousands  the 
country  over  strove  to  excel  each  other,  pitted 
Btate  against  State  and  county  against  coun- 
ty and  town  against  town.  The  results  show 
what  these  people  have  done,  from  the  head 
of  the  Treaaury  to  the  humblest  canvasser  In 
the  smallest  precinct  of  all  America.  Patri- 
otic devotion  drove  this  unpaid,  unselfish. 
Mger  army  to  new  records. 

Montana,  western  Montana.  Missoula 
County,  and  Mlasoula  city  all  had  more  than 
their  share  Ln  the  success  of  the  Mighty  Sev- 
•nth.  We  think  It  Is  fltUng  to  name  the 
leadership  that  made  possible  the  local  suc- 
CCH.  The  community  should  bestow  bay 
leaves  upon  each  and  every  one  of  them. 
These  people,  most  of  them  experienced  in 
other  drive*,  presented  an  organization  that 
did  not  know  how  to  fail,  that  was  efficient 
from  the  first  day  of  the  campaign  to  lu  end. 
that  never  faltered.  The  organization  waa 
■trong  from  top  to  bottom.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  can  name  only  the  leaders,  but  we 
agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  drive  In 
this  county  that  "the  hundreds  of  men 
and  women  who  made  up  the  teams  of  con- 
BClenllous  solicitors'  deserve  much  credit. 
But.  of  course,  the  drive  and  direction  came 
from  the  top  and  all  of  us  must  feel  grateful 
to  K.  K.  Taylor,  county  drive  chairman,  and 
to  Theodore  Jacobs,  disuict  war  finance 
chairman,  and  to  Oakley  Coffee,  county  war 
finance  chairman.  (The  latter  two  hold  per- 
manent poattions  In  war  finance  matters.) 

Other  leaders  to  whom  Chairman  Taylor 
feels  under  great  obligations  are  Lyle  Wright, 
Conrad  Brlckaon.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Shaver.  Mrs. 
VMnda  Peterson.  C.  B.  Worthen.  John  Linn. 
who  waa  publicity  chairman  and  did  a  fine 


Janes 


Glen 


Job:  L.  A.  Campbell. 
Larson.  Scotty  Myles. 
dock.  Carroll  Nelson 
Splttler,  Paul  Gillespie, 
Bennett.  O.  B.  Parsons 
A.  M.  Weyand,  Mrs.  H.  A 
Goocher. 

And.  If  Mr.  Taylor  fe^Ls 
these  deputy  leaders,  hpw 
us  feel? 
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A.  Barber,  Prank 

Smith.  W.  E.  Mad- 

J.  Premou,  James 

C.  8.  Porter,  E.  E. 

Ifillard  Peterson,  Mrs. 

Schuder,  and  Robert 


himself  In  debt  to 
should  the  rest  of 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INljlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  3 
years  ago.  Secretar^nof  Navy  Knox  ap- 
pointed a  special  f  ooa  committee  to  make 
a  complete  detailed] study  of  food  ad- 
ministration in  the  United  States  Navy. 

After  Pearl  Harbot,  the  personnel  of 
our  Navy  was  daily  i^icreasing  at  such  a 
rapid  rate,  that  the  efficient  feeding  of 
several  million  sailori  became  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  tne  war. 

The  Naval  Pood  Committee,  composed 
of  seven  cutstandirig  food  experts  of 
America,  upon  accenting  their  patriotic 
assignment,  traveled  throughout  the 
country,  inspecting  ihe  mess  halls  and 
galleys  on  shore  siations  and  ships. 
This  committee  waa  given  free  access, 
without  reservation,  to  inspect  all  naval 
premises  where  foo4  was  prepared  or 
stored,  as  well  as  to  records  pertaining  to 
purchase,  storage,  i.siuing,  wastage,  and 
preparation  of  food.}  The  time  of  the 
visits  of  this  committee  to  shore  stations 
and  ships  was  entiiel  /  unannounced  and 
made  known  to  the  lersonnel  of  the  re- 
spective stations,  onl]  a  few  moments  be- 
fore the  committee's  irrival. 

When  this  committee  first  began  its 
work,  the  naval  mes  >  hall  organizations 
were  in  the  process  o '  large-scale  expan- 
sion, and  its  advice  ai  d  counsel  were  will- 
ingly received  after  svery  inspection. 

The  committee  paid  special  attention 
to  the  efficiency  of  <a)  commissary  per- 
sonnel; (b)  quality  of  food  purchased; 
(c)  storage,  dry  and  refrigerated;  (d) 
excessive  stocks;  (e)  distribution  of  food 
supplies  from  procurement  to  local 
areas;  (f)  menus;  (g)  nutritional  con- 
tent of  food;  (h)  lype  of  service;  (i) 
quantity  served:  <j>  galleys;  (k)  sanita- 
tion and  cleanliness;  (1)  preparation 
and  palatability;  (n  )  garbage  disposal; 
(n)  waste;  (o)  cost,  per  diem;  (p)  naval 
hospitals,  special  attention  as  to  wheth- 
er food  was  served  hbt  to  the  patients  in 
rooms  and  wards. 

Immediately  aft^r  inspection,  the 
committee  would  m^ke  a  verbal,  confi- 
dential report  with  i-ecommendations  to 
the  commandant  of  the  station  and  to 
the  chief  mess  hall  officer.  Within 
a  few  months  after  ihe  committee's  first 
Inspection  of  the  various  naval  estab- 
lishments, a  recheck!  was  made  In  an  ef- 
fort to  determine  Whether  or  not  Its 
various  recommendiitlons  made  previ- 
ously had  been  canied  out.  These  re- 
checka  revealed  tha;  the  recommenda- 


tions had  not  only  been  carried  cut.  but 
the  efficiency  of  organization,  service, 
palatability.  wastage,  and  so  forth,  re- 
flected such  a  remarkable  improvement 
that  Secretary  Forrestal  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  become  a  permanent  part  of 
the  naval  food  organization. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Navy's  food  operation  can  best  be  ap- 
preciated by  comparing  the  total  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Navy  in  the  years  1935 
and  1940  with  the  total  cost  of  feeding 
the  Navy  in  1945.  In  1935  the  appropri- 
ation for  maintenance  of  the  Navy  was 
$251,039,465.  In  1940  the  appropria- 
tion for  maintenance  was  $515,444,439. 
The  cost  of  feeding  the  Navy  for  1945  is 
$669,802,000. 

It  might  be  well  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  a  few  of  the  numerous 
recommendations  this  committee  has 
made  at  the  various  naval  food  centers 
which  have  been  followed  and  installed: 
First.  Oldest  proces.sed  storage  goods 
should  be  issued  first  even  though  they 
may  be  received  last. 

Second.  All  warehouse  stocks  be  plain- 
ly marked  on  the  outer  case  with  the  date 
they  were  packed  or  produced. 

Third.  Menus  should  be  reviewed  fre- 
quently to  determine  the  variety,  nutri- 
tional value,  and  appetite  appeal. 

Fourth.  Better  control  of  steam  tables 
with  aid  of  thermostat  controls  in  order 
to  assure  hot  food  on  plates. 

Kfth.  More  practical  galley  equipment 
where  facilities  are  overtaxed. 

Sixth.  More  attention  to  the  tempera- 
tures to  which  dishes  and  trays  are  sub- 
jected after  the  first  washing. 

Seventh.  Reduce  wherever  possible 
lags  between  preparation  and  service. 

Eighth.  Drill  cooks  In  school  on  tech- 
niques for  improving  palatability. 

Ninth.  Employ  master  menu  scheme, 
with  carefully  planned  and  well-prepared 
recipes,  and  see  that  they  are  observed. 

Tenth.  Provide  cooks  with  recipes 
(removable  pages  >  which  they  must  post 
In  front  of  them  for  use  in  preparing  food 
for  each  meal. 

Eleventh.  The  time  devoted  to  the 
training  of  cooks  was  too  short.  It  did 
not  allow  for  the  development  of  suffi- 
cient skill  and  technique. 

Twelfth.  Organize  staff  of  traveling 
supervising  chefs  for  the  purpose  of 
checking,  instructing,  and  improving  the 
cooks'  work. 

Thirteenth.  That  groups  of  cooks  and 
bakers  be  organized  along  the  same  lines 
and  for  the  same  purposes; 

Fourteenth.  Civilian  manpower  short- 
age on  many  fronts  was  evident  for  a 
variety  of  reasons; 

Fifteenth.  A  special  study  of  hospitals 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  there  will  be 
adequate  equipment  to  handle  not  only 
current  but  future  needs. 

The  major  recommendation  made  by 
this  committee  after  its  recent  inspec- 
tion trip  to  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and 
Thirteenth  Naval  Districts  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  was  recommending  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  the  appointment  of  a 
high-ranking  administrative  officer  at 
Washington  with  an  appropriate  staff 
and  experience,  with  authority  to  direct, 
supervise,    and    coordinate    the    entire 


messing  operations.  Duties  of  this  office 
should  include  responsibility  for:  First, 
personnel — quality  and  quantity;  second, 
training  of  all  in  messing  operations; 
third,  recipes;  fourth,  menus — nutrition- 
al content  and  quantity;  fifth,  service  of 
food;  sixth,  palatability  of  food;  seventh, 
costs;  eighth,  galleys — size  and  equip- 
ment, sanitation,  and  cleanliness;  ninth, 
central  bakeries,  and  butcher  shops; 
tenth,  mess  warehousing,  both  refriger- 
ated and  dry;  eleventh,  conservation 
measures;  twelfth,  establishing  proced- 
ure for  Interchange  of  Ideas,  leading  to 
the  detection  of  best  operating  func- 
tions, the  dissemination  of  knowledge  of 
better  methods,  greater  standardization, 
and  so  forth. 

On  the  latest  inspection  trip.  Chair- 
man Carl  Vinson  of  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary Forrestal.  appointed  two  members 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee:  The 
Honorable  George  J.  Bates  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  myself,  to  take  part  in  the 
inspection  as  representatives  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  This  trip  extended 
over  a  period  of  2  weeks,  during  which 
time  almost  100  galleys  and  mess  halls  at 
naval  and  marine  stations,  ships,  and 
hospitals  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle  to 
Great  Lakes  were  visited.  The  total 
naval  personnel  at  the  above-mentioned 
stations  represents  approximately  84 
percent  of  Uie  Navy's  manpower  within 
that  area. 

For  me.  working  with  this  committee 
on  its  recent  trip  to  the  Pacific  coasf. 
was  an  education  in  the  art  of  building 
an  efficient  organization  for  dispensing 
food  to  masses  of  service  personnel.  I 
also  learned  that  the  complex  and  intri- 
cate task  of  feeding  of  millions  of  fighting 
men  has  been  one  of  this  war's  majpr 
problems.  , 

Congressman  Bates  and  I  also  learned 
that  rising  at  5:30  every  morning  and 
having  breakfast  with  the  sailors  in  the  6 
o'clock  line  at  the  mess  hall  is  an  ideal  be- 
ginning for  a  hard  day's  work.  After  the 
evening  chow,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  meet  for  a  collective  report 
on  the  day's  inspections.  After  observ- 
ing the  special  interest  taken  by  the  vari- 
ous naval  mess  hall  personnel  and  their 
cooperation  with  the  suggestions  of  this 
committee.  I  could  understand  why  the 
4,000,000  Navy.  Marine,  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  is  the  host  fed  group  in  the 
world. 

Someone  has  well  said  that  the  plan- 
ning and  artistry  involved  In  sending  a 
potato  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  be 
served,  palatably,  on  the  tray  of  a  soldier 
or  sailor  in  the  South  Pacific,  constitutes 
one  of  our  main  lines  of  defense. 

Other  branches  of  the  service  have 
profited  and  incorporated  a  number  of 
the  practical  recommendations  made  by 
this  naval  committee  on  food  organiza- 
tion since  Its  Inception. 

The  members  of  this  special  Navy  Pood 
Committee,  who  are  so  patriotically  and 
generously  devoting  their  time  and  ex- 
perience toward  the  cause  of  l>etter  food 
for  the  servicemen  in  World  War  II  are 
the  following:  Clarence  Francis  (chair- 
man', chairman.  General  Foods  Corp., 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Food  Indus- 
try War  Committee;  Andrew  J.  Crotty, 


president,  Crotty  Bros.  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Sidney  Hoedemaker,  president, 
Pig'n  Whistle  Corp..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
F.  O.  Sherill,  president.  S.  &  W.  Cafeteri- 
as, Charlotte,  N.  C;  George  R.  LeSauv- 
age,  Schraffts,  New  York,  president,  Na- 
tional Restaurant  Association;  Vernon 
Stouffer,  president.  Stouffer  Corp.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Edwin  B.  Dooley.  secretary  of 
committee,  director  of  public  informa- 
tion. General  Foods  Corp. 


Leaning  Over  Backward  in  Zion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mr. 
Grew  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State  re- 
putedly reassured  pro-Soviet  Congress- 
men Coffee.  De  Lacy.  Bailey,  and  Pat- 
terson that  "this  country  is  leaning  over 
backward  in  order  to  avoid  offending 
Russia."  his  hearers  did  not  ask  him  what 
effect  such  a  policy  would  have  in  rela- 
tion to  Jewry. 

The  crimes  for  which  we  have  ar- 
raigned the  German  leadership  are 
crimes  on  minorities  within  its  p>ower. 
Time  after  time  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  free  press  pro- 
tested in  the  strongest  terms  against 
pogroms  committed  by  Imperial  Russian 
police  upon  the  helpless  minority  of  Jews 
in  Russia.  For  well  over  a  century  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  United  States  to 
protest  vigorously  the  mistreatment  of 
any  minority  by  any  nation  whether  such 
minorities  could  be  considered  domestic 
or  foreign  affairs.  This  policy  of  the 
United  States  has  been  pursued — at  some 
risk — in  defense  of  a  principle.  That 
principle  must  be  considered  as  aban- 
doned under  Mr.  Grew's  formula  of 
"leaning  over  backward." 

The  United  States  has  refrained  from 
protesting  against  Russian  communistic 
incursions  into  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tria, of  Hungary,  of  Yugoslavia,  of  Po- 
land, of  conquered  Germany,  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. By  leaning  backward  vte  have 
relinquished  our  former  claim  to  protest 
mistreatment  of  minorities  in  those  coun- 
tries. From  the  historic  point  of  view 
we  have  also  relinquished  our  more  tra- 
ditional freedom  to  rise  in  defense  of  the 
Jews  who  have  been  a  mistreated  mi- 
nority in  many  countries  and  who  have 
no  country  they  can  call  their  own. 

Our  Government  and  our  press  never 
feared  to  protest  mJstreatment  of  the 
Jews  by  czarist  Russia  and  there  should 
logically  be  even  less  reason  to  avoid 
protesting  mistreatment  of  the  Jews  by 
Soviet  Russia.  The  source  of  anti-Semit- 
ism in  czarist  Russia,  as  in  Germany, 
was  totalitarianism.  The  source  of  anti- 
Semitism  in  Soviet  Russia  is  totalitar- 
ianism. Totalitarianism  is  synonymous 
with  intolerance,  and  intolerance  de- 
stroys minorities. 

That  such  destruction  is  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Comm.unist  Party  now  gov- 
erning Russia  was  proclaimed  as  early  as 


1933  by  Hans  Kohn,  In  his  book  Na- 
tionalism in  the  Soviet  Union: 

The  policy  aims  at  creating  a  Ckimmunlst 
Jewish  people  within  the  Soviet  Union  JU6t 
as  It  alms  at  creating  a  Communist  German 
people,  but  with  no  cultural  association  with 
that  which,  in  the  course  of  centuries  of 
development,  has  become  German  or  Jewish 
culture.  •  •  •  Tlie  cultural  nationality 
policy  of  the   Commmunist   Party   signlfles 

•  •     •     "death    to    the    national    culture. 

•  •  •  Amid  all  the  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence given  to  the  national  republics 
and  territories,  there  remains  only  and  al- 
ways the  unity  of  the  Communist  Party  as 
a  supernatlonal  organlzacion. 

This  same  tendency  is  pointed  out  by 
a  writer  from  Palestine  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Jewish  Forward 
on  June  26, 1945.  This  writer.  Mr.  B.  Os- 
trowski,  quotes  as  saying: 

I  served  for  8  months  as  interpreter,  liv- 
ing under  the  same  roof  with  Russian. 
French,  and  Russian  Jewish  prisonera-of-war 
in  Germany.  About  15.000  Russian  prison- 
ers pHssed  through  oiu  camp,  people  of  some 
24  of  the  various  nationalities  in  Russia,  of 
various  ages  and  professions.  From  them 
we  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  situation  of 
the  Jews  and  we  saw  some  of  the  remnants 
of  the  Jewish  communities  from  those  coun- 
tries. 

In  our  camp  the  Jews  were  segregated  by 
the  Nazis  from  all  other  prisoners.  Only  15 
Jews  managed  to  remain  among  12.000 
Christian  prisoners  after  nledlcal  examina- 
tion. We  always  talked  to  the  Jews  to  find 
rut  how  much  Jewlshness  they  had  left. 
Some  knew  nothing  about  Jewish  religion  or 
history.  Others  pronounced  the  name  of 
Palestine  with  a  special,  wistful  warmth. 

In  a  group  of  400  Russian  officers  who  trav- 
eled with  us  from  Marseilles  to  Toronto,  after 
our  release,  there  was  a  42-year-old  Jewish 
ofiicer.  He  said  that  he  found  out  he  was  a 
Jew  only  as  a  result  of  the  war.  He  found  It 
out  when  he  was  informed  that  his  wife  and 
son  had  been  murdered  at  Dnieprop>etrovsk — 
not  by  the  Natls — but  by  people  to  whom 
he  had  been  a  neighbor  on  the  same  street 
for  many  years.  •  •  •  This  same  Rus- 
sian officer,  who  now  wants  only  to  go  to 
Palestine,  said  that  even  before  the  war 
there  had  been  an  increase  of  r.nti-Semltlsm 
in  Soviet  Russia,  although  the  Government 
was  trying  to  prevent  It  from  spreading.  •  •  • 
In  the  prison  camps  anti-Semitism  among 
the  Russian  and  Ukrainian  prisoners  was 
openly  expressed.     •     •     • 

Many  Russian-Jewish  prisoners  asked  us 
about  the  life  of  the  working  classes  in  Eng- 
land. Palestine,  and  the  United  States.  Tney 
were  astonished  at  the  facts  we  gave  them, 
as  they  had  been  told  in  Russia  that  the 
workers  in  all  those  countries  are  virtually 
slaves.  One  ccholar  among  them  admitted 
that  one  of  the  basic  mistakes  cf  the  Soviet 
Government  is  In  keeping  Its  population  Iso- 
lated from  and  In  complete  ignorance  of,  the 
outside  world. 

When  we  asked  these  Jews  where  they 
wanted  to  go.  the  answer  from  those  with  the 
slightest  memory  cf  Jewish  or  Zionist  up- 
bringing was  always:  'To  Palestine";  from 
the  others:   "Anywhere — cuUlde." 

The  reasons  for  this  desire  of  Jews  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  are  not  mysteri- 
ouj.  Many  of  them  are  described  in  a 
bock,  published  in  October  1944,  the 
Jewish  Problem  in  Soviet  Rus.sia.  by 
Gregory  Aronson,  which  was  reviewed 
by  David  Shub  in  the  Jewish  newspaper 
Forward. 

Bsfore  the  present  war  there  were 
3.000  000  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
this  number  was  increa.sed  by  refugees 
to  5,000,000  by  the  time  Hitler  attacked 
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his  former  ally.  Accordlns  to  Mr.  Aron- 
son,  these  5.000.0CO  Jews — more  than  half 
the  whole  surviving  Jewish  community — 
were  completely  isolated  from  all  other 
Jews  in  the  world  to  a  greater  degree 
than  at  any  time  since  the  Egyptian  and 
Babylonian  captivities  of  Biblical  days. 

The  changes  brought  about  by  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  in  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  Russian  Jewry 
were  profound  and  devastating.  In  1937. 
of  the  3.000.000  Jews  then  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  one-half  million  were  workers 
and  another  half  million  government 
employees.  Adding  to  these  the  Jewish 
agricultural  laborers  and  artisans,  about 
80  percent  belonged  to  the  laboring  class. 
Communism  had  transformed  a  popu- 
lation consisting  mostly  of  merchants 
and  tradesmen  into  an  overwhelmingly 
proletarian  majority. 

By  1939.  71  percent  of  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union  worked  in  factories.  20  percent 
more  were  artisans,  and  less  than  6  per- 
cents  were  members  of  collectives.  In 
Addition,  the  Jewish  community  had  paid 
a  high  price  for  this  transformation; 
approximately  50  percent  of  Jews  who, 
before  the  revolution  had  engaged  in 
trade  or  in  professions  had  been  phys- 
ically exterminated.  Partially,  this  ex- 
termination was  direct  and  violent:  par- 
tialb'.  it  was  by  the  means  made  familiar 
to  the  whole  world  in  German  slave 
camps — the  control  of  wages  and  of  food 
and  the  forcing  of  labor  to  a  point  which 
prevented  those  marked  for  liquidation 
from  obtaining  enough  fuel  for  their 
bodies. 

Mr.  Aronson  cites  very  careful  figures 
In  support  of  this  statement. 

Likewise  the  cost  of  survival  included 
the  abandonment  by  Jews  of  their  moral 
principles,  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
practices.  It  was  forbidden  to  teach  the 
tenets  of  Judaism  to  Jewish  youth.  In 
the  first  years  of  the  revolution  the  at- 
tempt to  restratify  the  Jewish  masses 
struck  at  the  very  roots  ol  Jewish  life. 
Jewish  Communists — themselves  neces- 
MUily  atheists — believed  that  the  Jewish 
people,  consisting  primarily  of  middle- 
class  and  Independent  artisans,  were 
doomed  to  extinction  "according  to  the 
Iron  laws  of  historical  revolution"  enun- 
ciated by  Karl  Marx.  By  the  end  of  the 
civil  wars  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  toward  proving  the  truth  of  Herr 
Marx's  prediction.  Through  the  Com- 
munist policy  of  sequestration  and  con- 
fiscation the  Jewish  communities  in  so- 
called  Jewish  towns  and  villages  had 
been  reduced  to  complete  ruin.  Mr. 
Aronson  computes  the  actual  loss  of 
Jewish  lives  through  official  violence  dur- 
ing this  period  at  a  round  figure  of  not 
less  than  one  miUion. 

Mr.  Aronson  al.«;o  points  out  the  falla- 
cies in  the  much-advertised  experiments 
made  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  colo- 
nize Jews  in  various  regions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Before  the  First  World  War 
there  were  about  50,000  Jewish  farmers 
In  southern  Russia.  In  1926  Jewish 
Communists  announced  a  plan  to  colo- 
nize 100.000  Jewish  town  families  on 
farms.  To  aid  in  this,  help  was  sought 
and  obtained  from  Jews  in  the  United 
States. 

Between  1924  and  1929  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment spent  10.500,000  rubles  on  this 


project.  During  the  same  period,  and 
for  the  same  liurpose  the  American 
Jewish  Joint  Disti  ibution  Committee  and 
other  agencies  fiom  outside  Russia  in- 
vested some  15,781 1,630  rubles.  Mr.  Aron- 
son cites  the  resilt  of  this  expenditure: 
The  number  of  J(  wish  families  living  on 
the  land  decreas<  d  from  226,000  in  1927 
to  194.000  in  19c  5.  Those  are  families 
averaging  perhap  s  five  members  each — a 
decrease  of  a  qua  ter  million  individuals. 
At  the  beginnini  of  1939  a  very  great 
further  decrease  lad  occurred,  bringing 
the  total  Jewish  rural  population  down 
to  less  than  15(  ,000  families,  another 
quarter  million  individuals  in  factories 
and  bureaucratic  Jobs. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  these 
grandiose  coloniz  ition  schemes  lies  part- 
ly in  the  reluctai  jce  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  stay  or  remote  farms.  Radios, 
magazines,  elect  icity,  and  other  con- 
veniences are  no  a  part  of  Soviet  rural 
life,  and  there  art  no  private  automobiles 
among  the  Russian  working  class. 

But  there  are  nore  profound  reasons 
for  the  failure  tian  the  natural  desire 
of  youth  to  be  vhere  there  is  life  and 
movement.  Mr.  Aronson  gives  as  one 
of  these  the  heavy  taxes  and  special 
obligations  on  thi  Jewish  colonists.  The 
most  serious  han(  icap  placed  upon  them, 
however,  was  that  fact  that  in  every 
colony  groups  o  Communist  Youth — 
Komsomol  and  Members  of  the  Anti- 
God  Society — were  assigned  to  duty  in 
combating  every  expression  of  the  Jew- 
ish religion.  On  each  Passover  and  New 
Years  Day.  and  trie  Day  of  Atonement — 
corresponding  ta  the  Christian  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Yeir  and  Holy  Week,  these 
missionaries  of  atheism  carried  on  cam- 
paigns of  derision,  of  mockery,  and  of 
contemptuous  argument.  They  were 
protected  by  Soviet  law.  Those  who 
sought  to  pract^e  their  religion  were 
outside  the  law. 

Failure  of  the^  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  5,000-year  tradition  of  Jewish  faith, 
led  the  anti-Goq  group  to  other  meas- 
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tied  there  before  1938.  less  than  18.000 
remain  today.  Only  about  300  Jewish 
families  continui  a  precarious  existence 
in  a  small  river-  own  which  was  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  a  Jewish  state. 

They  went  there  as  Jews,  but  once 
established  they  were  denied  the  right  to 
be  Jews,  to  teach  or  to  practice  their 
religion,  or  to  ha  id  down  the  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  tradition  to  their  children. 


In  1939  there  were  10  state -supported 
Jewish  theaters  In  all  Russia,  but  there 
remained  no  Jewish  newspapers.  Some 
books  and  pamphlets  in  Yiddish  were  still 
published,  but  90  percent  of  these  were 
entirely  Communist  propaganda,  without 
relation  to  Jewish  literature  or  culture. 
Partly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  In  the 
purge  of  1937-39  the  more  significant 
Jewish  journalists,  scientists,  and  intel- 
lectuals, as  well  as  old  Bolsheviks,  who 
had  taken  part  In  Jewish  activities,  were 
liquidated.  Since  1939  not  a  single 
scientific  work  has  been  published  in 
Yiddish,  nor  a  single  volume  in  the  field 
of  Jewish  history. 

Mr.  Aronson  points  out  that  the  fact 
that  classics  of  Yiddish  literature  may 
still  be  found  on  some  library  shelves  in 
Russia  does  not  mitigate  the  low  state  of 
Jewish  culture  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
only  Jewish  writers  in  Russia  today,  he 
says,  are  the  scribblers  and  pocta.sters, 
who  polish  literary  apples  for  the  Soviet 
schoolmaster,  and  do  the  hack  writing 
required  by  a  dictatorship.  Jewish  liter- 
ature, like  all  other,  cannot  exercise  its 
function  creatively  and  fruitfully  in  an 
atmosphere  of  oppression  and  slave- 
labor  camps. 

The  Bolshevik  revolution  completely 
changed  the  face  of  Russian  Jewry  by 
removing  its  community  leaders.  The 
Communist  system  hsis  altered  the  char- 
acter of  Jewish  life  by  destroying  the 
spiritual  contacts  which  linked  Russian 
Jews  to  Jews  elsewhere.  The  war  has 
likewise  had  a  profound  effect.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Jews  In  western  Russia 
were  killed  by  the  Nazis.  Many  thou- 
sands of  others  died  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Almost  all  of  the  formerly  Jewish  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Ukraine  were  destroyed 
and  there  are  no  Jews  among  the  sur- 
vivors. The  Jews  of  Russia  have  fought 
well  for  Russia;  10.000  of  them  wear 
Soviet  decorations,  and  there  are  more 
than  100  general  officers  of  Jewish  de- 
scent in  the  Red  Army.  These  facts  are 
used  by  Communist  sympathizers  to 
show  how  Jews  have  profited  under  com- 
munism. Mr.  Aronson  shows  that  these 
material  gains  have  been  m^de  at  the 
cost  of  the  Jew's  religious  heritage,  his 
personal  freedom,  and  his  self-respect  as 
a  Jew. 

It  was  a  Jew  who  first  said:  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain 
the  whole  world  yet  lose  his  own  soul?" 

That  these  are  not  accidental  tactics 
or  purely  domestic  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Indicated  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  strategy  in  the  coimtrles  now 
under  domination  by  Communist  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  Kremlin  regime. 

In  February  1945,  the  Jewish  Tele- 
graphic Agency  sent  a  despatch  from 
Jerusalem  quoting  David  Ben-Ourion. 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine,  who  had 
Just  returned  from  a  week  in  Bulgaria. 
Mr.  Ban-Gurion  reported: 

That  the  Jewish  Ck>mmuni6ts.  although  a 
■maU  minority  of  the  surviving  Jewish  com- 
munity In  Bulgaria,  had  been  placed  in  com- 
plete control  oX  Jewish  communal  life,  where 
they  were  suppressing  democracy  among  Jews 
and  prohibiting  Jewish  education. 

Under  this  autocratic  rule,  the  officials 
of  the  Jewish  communities  in  Bulgaria 


together  with  the  Jewish  section  of  the 
Communist  Fatherland  Front  passed  a 
resolution  in  January  of  this  year  declar- 
ing that  Bulgarian  Jews  are  no  longer 
part  of  the  Jewish  people  and  have  noth- 
ing In  common  with  other  Jewish  com- 
munities in  Palestine,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  or  other  countries.  Its 
only  outside  contact,  the  resolution 
stated,  would  be  with  the  Jewish  Anti- 
Pa.scist  Committee  of  Moscow.  The  res- 
olution denounced  Zionism  as  chauvin- 
istic and  bourgeois,  and  demanded  the 
prohibition  of  Hebrew  studies.  The  Jews 
who  tried  to  protest  passage  of  this  res- 
olution were  not  recognized  by  the  chair- 
man, and  were  unable  to  do  more  than 
shout  their  denunciations. 

The  same  situation  exists  among  the 
Jews  oi  Rumania,  under  its  present 
Kremlin-dominated  government.  On 
June  22,  1945,  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  reported  from  London  that — 

Dr.  William  Filderman.  president  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Communities  in  Ru- 
mania, is  under  arrest  in  Bucharest  on 
charges  of  supporting  fascism.  •  •  •  A 
cable  sent  by  the  JTA  a  week  ago  to  Its 
Bucharest  correspondent,  asking  for  a  report 
en  Dr.  ^''ilderman,  has  not  yet  been  answered. 
•  •  •  The  Communist  press  in  Bucharest 
has  bee.i  conducting  a  campaign  against  Dr. 
Fllcterman  for  some  time. 

In  February  1945  Eliahu  Dobkin,  dep- 
uty member  of  the  Jewish  agency  execu- 
tive committee  in  charge  of  immigration 
to  Palestine,  is  quoted  by  the  JTA  as  re- 
porting to  Histadruth,  Jewish  Labor  Fed- 
eration, that — 

At  least  80  percent  of  the  Jews  In  Rumania 
are  prepared  to  go  to  Palestine,  if  and  when 
their  exit,  transit,  and  admission  visas  can  be 
arianged. 

Mr.  Dobkin  also  reported  that — 

The  desire  for  settling  In  Palestine  is  de- 
veloping among  the  Russo-Jewish  commu- 
nity, with  whom  contact  has  been  virtually 
nonexistent  for  the  past  two  decades  •  •  • 
this  changed  attitude  is  explained  not  alone 
by  the  desire  of  Europe's  Jews  no  longer  to 
tread  ground  soaked  with  the  blood  of  mil- 
lions of  their  murdered  brethren  but  it  is 
also  based  on  actual  postllberation  realities. 

That  is  a  brief  resum6  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Jewish  communities  in 
Rus.sia  and  in  Kremlin-dominated  Eu- 
rope. Elsewhere,  in  following  Mr.  Grew's 
formula  of  "leaning  over  backward  to 
avoid  offending  Russia."  this  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  lean  backward  In 
some  specific  country.  But  in  regard  to 
the  Jews,  who  have  no  country,  the 
United  States  can  follow  this  new  for- 
mula only  by  leaning  over  backward  to 
destroy  great  portions  of  Jewry. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  learned  from  a  prominent 


construction  company  that  MaJ.  Gen. 
Eugene  Reybold.  Chief  of  Engineers,  War 
Department.  Washington,  D.  C,  has  ad- 
vised all  district  engineers  offices  of  the 
War  Department  that  in  the  future  bids 
are  not  to  be  publicly  opened  and  lists 
of  contractors  invited  to  bid  are  not  to 
be  made  public. 

This  advice  to  district  engineers  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  public, 
inasmuch  as  the  public  has  to  foot  the 
bill  for  all  construction  work  carried  on 
by  the  United  States  Government.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  discourage  honest,  competitive 
bidding  on  Government  projects.  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  secrecy  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  and  such  a  program  lends 
itself  to  possible  favoritism  in  matters 
which  should  be  strictly  competitive. 
The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know  the 
purposes  for  which  their  money  is  being 
spent,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  any  such 
method  of  secrecy  that  is  now  in  force 
will  be  revoked. 


A  New  Risorgimento 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  entitled, 
"A  New  Risorgimento,"  a  reprint  from 
the  Economist  of  London  of  June  5. 1945: 

The  unconditional  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man South  West  Command  has  given  the 
Allies  complete  control  in  northern  Italy 
and  in  large  area*  of  Austria.  The  surrender 
crowns  a  long  and  arduous  campaign,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  Field  Marshal  Alex- 
ander and  the  men  fighting  under  him 
should  end  so  sensationally  a  struggle  which 
has  not  always  commanded  its  share  of 
public  attention.  It  would,  however,  be  un- 
fortunate If  the  speed  of  the  final  coUapse 
were  to  mask  the  hard  fighting  that  pre- 
ceded it.  In  particular.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  prime  factor  In  the  free- 
ing of  northern  Italy  was  not  the  German 
surrender  but  the  successful  using  of  the 
partisans.  Long  before  the  Germans  ceased 
fighting  and  long  before  the  Allied  armies 
reached  the  great  cities— Milan,  Turin.  Genoa. 
Placenza— the  partisan  armies  and  their  po- 
litical leaders  were  in  full  control. 

In  spite  of  the  crowds  who  hissed  and 
booed  round  the  exposed  bodies  of  Mus- 
solini, his  mistress,  and  his  party  basses, 
discipline,  not  anarchy  and  violence,  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  movement  of 
liberation.  Field  Marshal  Alexander  and 
General  Clark  have  both  praised  the  parti- 
sans for  the  skill  and  efficiency  with  which 
they  followed  the  Instructions  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  and  worked  out  their  own  tactical 
plaris.  In  almost  every  town  In  the  north 
they  managed  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  power  stations,  reservoirs,  public  utili- 
ties, and  railwuya.  In  the  factories,  they 
knew  exactly  when  to  strike  and  did  so  In 
the  most  effective  way  of  occupying,  not 
deserting,  the  factories.  In  each  community, 
a  committee  of  liberation  was  already  in 
being,  ready  to  take  over  the  clvU  admin- 
istration until  the  arrival  of  the  Allied 
armies. 

The  Central  National  Committee  of  Liber- 
ation for  North  Italy  Is  based  on  a  coalition 


of  the  principal  political  parties.  It  appears 
at  present  to  include  two  Communists,  two 
members  of  the  Action  Party,  two  Christian 
Democrats,  two  members  of  the  Italian  Lib- 
eration Party  and  two  SoclalisU.  It  is  im- 
poaslble  to  say  what  is  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  different  groups.  Tlie  three 
strongest  are  undoubtedly  the  Communltta. 
whose  numbers  have  grown  very  considerably 
m  recent  months,  the  SoclalisU  and  the 
Christian  Democrats.  They  are  all  of  them 
committed  to  radical  reforms  In  Italian  so- 
ciety— a  large  measure  of  socialization  and 
the  establishment  of  a  republic.  Their  pres- 
tige as  the  liberators  and  rulers  of  the  richest, 
most  populous,  and  most  highly  developed 
areas  In  Italy  will  enormously  reinforce  the 
power  of  their  parties  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  Bonoml  Government  has  already 
agreed  that  the  National  Liberation  Commit- 
tees of  Rome  and  of  the  north  shall  meet 
and  there  Is  talk  of  summoning  a  conference 
of  all  the  provincial  committees.  The  Com- 
mittees will  undoubtedly  demand  a  reshuffle 
of  the  Government  with  an  active  rrslster  as 
Prime  Minister. 

The  question  mark  over  Italy's  future  Is 
whether  this  new  government,  representing 
a  strong  coalition  of  the  left,  can  guide  the 
Italian  people  towards  the  free  and  pro- 
gre.=6ivc  society  which  a  great  mass  of  them 
undoubtedly  desire.  As  a  result  of  libera- 
tion, there  have  been  "springtimes  of  the 
people"  In  other  countries,  particularly  In 
France.  Put  In  each  case  the  ensuing 
months  have  seen  the  weakening  and  dlsU- 
lusionment  of  the  popular  forces  and  the 
resurgence  of  old,  compromised  groups  and 
Interests.  In  Italy,  there  is  perhaps  a  great- 
er chance  of  successful  political  evolution. 
The  resistance  movement  is  not  a  heterogene- 
ous medley  of  groups  united  by  loyalty  to 
one  man.  The  parties  which  compoae  It  have 
proved  themselves  capable  of  mass  action 
on  a  scale  achieved  nowhere  else — only  In 
northern  Italy  have  strikes  been  used  effec- 
tively as  a  weapon  of  reeUtanee.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  united  on  the  major  issues  of  na- 
tional reconstruction.  On  the  vexed  question 
of  public  ownership,  the  fact  that  Musso- 
llnl's  Fascist  republic  nationalized  the  whole 
Industrial  system  In  north  Italy  may  make 
the  achievement  of  public  control  elsewhere 
and  its  maintenance  in  the  north  less  difB- 
cult.  Above  all,  the  liberation  movement, 
thanks  to  Its  great  part  In  the  actual  figiuing, 
must  now  enjoy  that  supremely  Important 
political  asset — self-confidence. 

It  would,  however.  t>e  very  misleading  to 
underestimate  the  potential  opposition.  The 
Fascists  are  defeated  but  not  wiped  out.  It 
is  not  so  long  ago  that  the  escape  of  General 
Roalta  deeply  disturbed  the  people  of  Rome 
by  the  evidence  it  gave  of  a  quite  widespread 
Fascist  underground  movement.  The  mon- 
archists are  far  more  active  and  vocal  In 
southern  and  central  Italy  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  Industry  Is  predominantly  In 
private  hands  and  there  are  reports  In  the 
Swiss  press  of  the  clofe  contact  maintained 
by  such  industrial  leaders  as  Count  Volpi 
with  British  circles  In  Switzerland.  The 
basis  for  the  usual  coalition  of  frightened 
and  compromised  people  exists  In  Italy  as  in 
any  other  liberated  country.  Accusations 
and  disputes  among  the  progressive  parties 
may  yet  undo  the  first  enthusiasm  of  free- 
dom and  sap  the  political  Initiative  and  drive 
necessary  to  carry  through  a  really  radical 
program. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  groups.  But  it  Is  not  too  soon 
to  see  clearly  how  Influential  mtut  be  the 
policy  of  the  Allies  In  Italy.  It  Is  entirely 
in  their  Interests  that  a  radical  and  demo- 
cratic Italy  should  emerge  from  this  war. 
The  voice  of  the  people  In  north  Italy  la 
raised  today  In  favor  of  peaceful  relations 
with  their  neighbors,  end  of  union  between 
the  states  of  Europe;  in  short,  the  new  Italy 
denounces  everything  that  made  Fascist  Italy 
an  endless  disturber  of  the  peace.    An  Italy 
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on  «  •oftlUlon  of  th«  fcntlprogre«silv« 

partlM  mlRht  be  tempted  to  return  In  for- 
•Ipi  pollqr  to  Um  (raettoue.  grmbbtng.  war- 
BMiWWriag  mood  of  Ifuatollnrs  regime. 
TTiere  U  at  the  moment  «  very  good  chance 
that  ft  pe«ee-lovtDg  and  progreealve  Italy 
will  be  Uie  reauit  of  llber«tlon:  but  It  it  aiao 
trtie  that  «  wrongly  conceived  Allied  policy 
mvtld  fruatrftte  the  lUlUma'  proper  develop- 
.^.--Bient. 

Ftrat  of  all  It  la  surely  time  to  recognize 
ths  Iiallnna'  part  In  their  own  liberation  by 
bnnglnf  democratic  Italy  back  Into  the 
eooBlty  of  natlona.  It  la  surely  ludicrous  that 
Argentina  should  sit  at  San  Francisco  while 
the  men  who  liberated  northern  Italy  are  un- 
represented. If.  when  the  new  government  Is 
formed.  It  were  to  receive  a  formal  Invita- 
tion to  attend  the  Conference,  its  prestige 
would  be  enormously  enhanced  and  that  fact 
alone  would  strengthen  It  against  an  oppo- 
sition In  which  extremist  nationalists  are 
bound  to  play  an  active  part. 

It  is  equally  Important  that  Allied  super- 
^^Tislon  and  control  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
the  period  of  AMO  In  the  north  will  be  short. 
At  the  flj-st  moment  poaalble.  the  relative 
freedom  cf  action  restored  to  central  and 
southern  Italy  should  be  extended  to  the 
politically  far  more  mature  north.  It  Is  very 
likely  that  the  use  the  new  government  will 
make  of  Ita  powers  will  not  t)e  altogether 
acceptable  to  conservative  circles  either  In 
Italy  or  this  country.  The  queellon  of  the 
monarchy'u  future  is  an  obvious  example. 
The  British  Government  has  acquired  In 
Burpope — not  without  some  Justification — 
the  reputation  of  Intervening  only  in  favor  of 
the  right.  It  would  be  disastrous  If  the  new 
pcllttcal  situation  In  Italy  were,  during  the 
next  crucliil  months,  to  be  Influenced  or 
manipulated  by  the  occupying  powers. 

Some  of  the  gravest  problems  awaiting  the 
united  Italian  Government  He  In  the  eco- 
nomic field  There  Is  a  hope  that  most  of 
this  years  harvest  will  be  gathered  In.  but 
there  are  v.ixm  hungry  months  ahead.  Coal 
was  one  of  Italy's  chief  Importa.  Very  little 
will  be  ava:lable  from  abroad  for  some  time 
to  oome.  Anything  that  the  control  com- 
mlaalon  can  do  to  relieve  the  dexperate  eoo- 
nomlo  situation  will  cuntrlbut*  directly  to 
political  stitbllity.  Even  tf  the  straightened 
•upply  position  and  a  heavy  list  of  priorities 
make  largr-Bcale  deliveries  Impoaalble,  the 
Allllea  could  take  a  load  off  the  minds  of  tha 
people  by  lightening  the  economic  claVMS 
of  the  armistice.  The  partlaaiu,  by  saving 
thouaanda  of  Uvea  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  tquipmcnt,  have  at  least  earned 
tbts. 

rtnally.  the  Allies  can  probably  make  or 
mar  the  drmocratio  future  of  luly  by  the 
policies  th<y  permit  on  the  p*rt  of  Itaiyi 
neighbors.  Nothing  so  weakens  the  pres- 
tige of  a  lovernmeitt  as  \n  alt  by  helplessly 
While  undiiiputed  national  territory  la  un« 
Juatly  given  sway.  Nothlnic  oould  give  • 
better  entry  point  (or  Natiunallst  and  Kaaclst 
prupaganda.  Nothing  would  so  confuse  and 
divide  the  prugreMive  parties  themaelvea. 
Marshal  Tito  has  demanded  the  Italian  town 
of  Trieste  Hu  tr(M)|Ni  are  In  Ita  outuklru 
No  ItNlisn  (lovernment  could  mtisent  to  the 
trai^fer  of  an  Italian  town  to  Croat  control. 
Muet  Italiana  are  ready  for  •  very  drastic 
redrawing  of  the  Italo<Yugaelav  frontier  In 
orde?  to  traiiafrr  as  many  Slavs  as  poesible 
to  Slav  rule.  They  would  also  ndmit  that  th« 
hinterland  of  TriesU  Is  largely  Slav.  The 
compromise  which  probably  ofTera  most  hope 
of  a  solution  la  the  creation  of  a  free  city  of 
TrlecU,  under  Italian  adminutratlon.  but 
•etlng  aa  a  port  and  depot  for  Yugoslav. 
Italian,  and  Austrian  trade.  The  Slav  areas 
behind  the  city  could  then  be  transferred 
without  endangering  the  rights  of  the  Italian 
community  and  without  condemning  Trieste 
to  share  thu  economic  decline  of  Flume. 
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policy  presents  them 
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social  progress  than  any- 
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HON.  WAIYNE  L.  MORSE 


OP  OUOON 

IN  THI  81NAT1  if  TH*:  UNITED  8TAT18 
Frida^  July  6.  1845 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Mr.  Pronldcnt.  I  titk 
untnlmouH  coniint  to  have  inacrted  In 
thr  Appendix  of  ihc  Rkord  «n  edltorltl 
entitled  "The  jOwneithlp  of  Forest 
Unds."  written  J)y  W.  1*.  McCulloch.  m- 
alstant  Stale  fott^sier  of  Oregon.  The 
editorial  apprnr^d  In  the  Tlmbrrman, 
an  International!  Iumb4>r  Journal,  pub- 
lUhed  at  Portland,  Orcr. 

Thrrr  bring  nciobjerllon.  the  editorial 
wax  ordered  to  bt  printed  In  the  Rccuao, 
M  follows:  I 

Tmk  OwKxasatr  or  Foanr  Land* 

(By  W.  r  McCullo«i.  asalitant  IUt«  forester 
ol^  Oregon ) 

(Not  all  puhllc  fjiresterii  are  In  agreement 
with  the  proponalslfor  further  acquisition  of 
forest  land  whiclj  have  characterized  the 
speeches  of  some  public  foresters  lately.  Z 
thought  you  might  b«  intereste<  in  an  op« 
poelng  point  of  view.— W.  F.  McC.) 

One  of  the  important  factors  which  pre- 
vents completely  elective  forest  management 
today  is  the  great  divervtty  In  the  ownership 
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of  forest  lands.  Part  of  the  remedy  seems  to 
He  In  ft  reduction  In  the  number  of  small 
scattered  holdings,  most  of  which  are  In- 
capable  of  supporting  eeaentlal  fores*  prac- 
tices within  economic  Umltstlons.  Not  argu- 
ing that  sire  alone  U  necessarily  a  virtue,  it 
is  nonetheless  true  that  the  large  operations 
generally  exhibit  much  better  forestry  than 
do  the  small  one*.  This  statement  is  attested 
by  the  records  of  tax  delinquency;  today  it 
Is  generally  the  small  property  which  Is  de- 
nuded and  abandoned. 

As  a  general  principle.  It  eeems  deeirable 
to  block  up  forest  lands  so  that  uniform 
management  practices  may  be  more  e3ec- 
tlvely  applied  on  larger  forest  areas.  £iich 
amalgamation  of  small  units  into  fewer  large 
units  Inevitably  brings  up  the  question  cf 
ownership.  Regardless  of  size  or  physical 
condition,  forest  lands  are  now  actively  be- 
ing sought  by  private  and  public  agencies. 
The  advent  of  tree  farms  among  associated 
operators  and  the  expanding  acquisition 
programs  of  large  companies,  and  of  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  have  thrown  into 
sharp  relief  the  question,  who  shall  acquire 
forest  lands?"  Accusation-s  are  made  that 
the  public  agencies  are  acquiring  too  much 
land;  equally  strong  statements  urge  still 
greater  public  acquisition;  but  no  criterion 
has  been  offered  as  a  yardstick  for  determin- 
ing an  equitable  division  of  ownership. 

It  is  suggested  that  public  and  private 
ownership  might  be  divided  on  this  basis: 
private  ownership  where  it  Is  possible  to  carry 
on  long-term  operations  at  a  profit,  and  In 
such  a  manner  as  will  assure  Fastnlned  pro- 
duction on  the  »lte:  public  ownership  else- 
where. In  this  connection  the  term  profit 
does  not  mean  profits  as  construed  in  the  rob- 
ber baron  era;  It  does  mean  a  return  on  cap- 
ital sufficiently  attractive  to  prevent  diver- 
sion of  that  capital  to  competitive  Investment 
outside  the  forest  Industry.  (The  term  pub- 
lic ownership  as  used  here  Includes  munici- 
pal, county.  State,  and  Federal  ownership.) 

It  Is  readily  acknowledged  that  the  public 
reservation  of  large  bodies  of  fortst  land  was 
of  great  Importance  In  protecting  this  re- 
source against  undtie  exploitation  during  the 
period  of  rapid  national  expan<<ion.  Now  the 
Nation  has  reached  ft  fftlrly  stable  rftte  of 
growth  with  decreased  per  capiu  demand  for 
lumber.  There  Is  less  exploitation  pressure 
on  the  forest  as  lUustrftted  by  the  fftct  that 
lumber  production  as  late  as  IMl  was  3.000- 
000,000  feet  short  of  the  cut  in  \9M.  Forestry 
now  can  count  on  a  relfttlvsly  itable  require- 
msnt  for  lumber,  ftnd  the  forest  Industry  can 
sdvsnce  toward  planned  forest  mftnsgrment. 
Under  these  conditions  It  Is  possible  that 
continued  public  ownership  of  forest  reserves, 
ftnd  further  public  acquisition  may  block  the 
growth  of  private  forestry— which  In  the  long 
run  pays  part  of  the  eost  of  public  forestry. 

There  are  large  areas  In  public  owDsrshlp 
which  could  be  operated  in  the  public  Inter- 
est by  private  owners,  and  It  msy  be  desirable 
to  trsnafer  some  of  them  to  prtvftte  owner- 
ship. Why7  Because  private  foresters  can 
do  something  with  these  Isnds  that  public 
foresters  canno^—thej  can  pay  taxes. 

Through  piibllo  atquisiiiou  there  is  ft  con- 
tinuous Increftse  In  tftX-consumlnK  tnnd*  and 
a  decrsftse  In  tai-produelng  lands,  Rr ver- 
sion of  some  of  this  public  ownership  to  pri- 
vate ownership  may  be  aesentlal  to  mslnte- 
hftnce  of  the  tax  bftse.  espeeislly  In  timber- 
dependent  oommunltiea,  Except  in  unusual 
clrcumstaneee,  public  forestry  does  not  begin 
to  mftkc  pftymsnts  to  locsl  govsmment  equal 
to  ths  tftx  rsvenuss  on  those  same  lands  un- 
der private  ownerahlp. 

Some  forest  lands  by  reason  of  currently 
Inferior  species,  poor  stocking,  low  site,  sd- 
verse  operating  conditions  or  other  factors, 
will  not  pay  the  costs  of  sound  forest  prac- 
tice, no  matter  who  mannpes  them.  Such 
areas  ahould  be  maintained  In  public  owner- 
ship and  administered  as  "green  ware- 
houses'—forests malnuined  for  exploitation 
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In  time  of  national  emergency,  but  not  oper- 
ated In  normal  times.  Bve;i  where  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  stumpags  exists  on  these 
lands,  the  cosu  of  recovery  prohibit  timber 
cropping  In  normal  timet  and  permit  only 
timber  mining.  During  a  national  crisis, 
howevar,  cost  Is  a  secondary  factor  and  opera- 
tions formerly  economically  impossible  be- 
come not  only  justifiable  but  essential. 

In  emergencies  the  public  y  owned  "warc- 
houre  forest"  should  be  cut  In  order  to  re- 
lieve pressure  on  the  privately  cwned  Indus- 
trial forest.  In  normal  tlmet^  these  more  val- 
uable Industrial  forests  mu:it  pay  all  costs. 
Including  taxes  and  forest  practices  necessary 
for  regeneration,  and  still  return  a  profit. 
Tlie  oiderly  harvesting  of  such  forest  is  the 
very  basis  of  the  economy  1m  most  timbered 
areas.  These  forests  should  be  protected 
against  drastic  overcuttlng  (Juring  emergen- 
cies, so  that  they  can  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue  during  normal  times.  Leases  occa- 
sioned by  national  emergencies  are  a  legiti- 
mate charge  against  the  whole  Nation  and 
should  be  borne  as  a  national  expense.  For 
this  reason  the  liquidation  ol  publicly  owned 
timber,  if  necessary  in  a  crisis,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  liquidation  of  jrivately  owned 
timber.  Overcuttlng  of  the  "warehouse  for- 
est" in  an  emergency  period  will  not  under- 
mine the  economy  of  local  communities  be- 
cause in  normal  times  that  timber  would  not 
be  cut  and  the  communities  would  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  Its  utilization  The  lumber 
town  Is  dependent  upon  the  l.idustrlal  forest 
In  normal  times,  and  if  that  forest  Is  overcut 
In  abnormal  times,  dlslocatlois  of  the  local 
economy  Is  Inevitable.  Succeiisful  long-time 
management  of  the  Industrial  forest  Is  predi- 
cated upon  a  continuous  floxr  of  products. 
Overcuttlng  In  a  war  period  results  in  a  se- 
rious depletion  of  growing  stock  which  may 
rerlously  impair  or  destroy  tlat  continuous 
flow,  and  with  It,  the  economic  base  of  the 
community. 

If  the  private  Industrial  forest  cut  Is  to  be 
restricted  to  a  normal  level  Ir.  times  of  ab- 
normal demand,  the  excess  requirement  mu«t 
be  met  elsewhere.  The  logical  source  is  the 
publicly  owned  "warehouse  forost," 

It  will  be  apparent  that  this  warehouse 
forest  concept  would  curtail  public  forestry 
to  some  extent,  Other  than  th  >  economically 
Inoperable  production  forest,  public  owner- 
ship might  be  limited  to  the  following:  (1) 
Denuded  forest  areas  too  poorly  stocked  or 
too  bftdly  dspreclBted  to  support  private 
forest  manngement,  These  1  inds  could  be 
rehftbtlltated  as  ft  public-works  project,  end 
eventually  might  be  returnid  to  private 
ownerahlp,  (2i  Noncommerclul  forest  lands. 
or  ooinmrrcial  forest  lands  of  greater  piibllo 
tervlce  In  uses  other  than  In  timber  produc- 
tion. ThiM  would  Include  luch  uses  as 
waterahsd  forssts,  rscrsstloni.!  srsfts,  wild- 
life refugM,  and  highway  (orrldors.  (9) 
Young  stands  too  small  to  be  productive  but 
Inrue  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  premature 
logging.  If  these  stands  cannot  readily  be 
|tt(dr|K)rated  Into  private  sustained  produc- 
tion operations,  they  should  be  protected 
agftinst  exploitation  by  pub  lo  ownership. 
Wherever  possible,  ths  harvfstlng  of  such 
timber  should  bs  mids  to  cot  tribute  to  the 
sustained  production  of  eatiblished,  sub- 
stsntlsl  compsnles;  It  should  not  go  to  Ir- 
rssponslbls  transients,  (4)  Commerelftl 
forest  Isnds  of  sufBcicnt  arsft  to  permit  ftdo- 
quftte  research  In,  and  demon ttratlon  of  de- 
sirable forest  practices.  Effsctivs  rsseerch  In 
timber  cropping  methods  muit  of  necessity 
be  conducted  on  typical  Indui  trial  land. 

avBsiDizxD  rotund 
If  the  above  prlnclpler  are  followed,  publio 
foresters  V7ould  operate  ft  BUt>eldlsed  forest, 
subsidized  for  Its  watershed,  grazing,  re- 
search, and  recreational  values;  and  sub- 
sidized as  a  living  stock  pile  of  timber,  for  In- 
surance against  great  demands  In  times  of 
national  emergency. 


There  will  be  some  objection  that  this  pro- 
posal la  grossly  unfair  lo  the  public  foreater; 
that  It  would  restrict  him  largely  to  sites  IV 
and  V.  Why  not?  The  piupoee  of  publio 
ownership  Is  not  to  compete  with  the  Indus- 
trial activities  which  support  It,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  opportunity  of  the  private  cltlaen 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  Industrial  activity. 
This  level  can  be  malntalnef'  on  the  higher 
sites,  but  generally  Is  not  possible  on  lower 
sites,  less  productive  areas. 

It  Is  true  that  other  factors  than  alte  com- 
plicate the  classification  of  lands  as  produc- 
tive or  unproductive,  and  will  affect  con- 
siderations of  ownership.  Farm  woodlots,  for 
ex-mple.  should  remain  In  private  owner- 
ship regardless  of  productivity.  Local  factors 
such  as  grazing  rentals  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  private  owner  to  carry  relatively  un- 
productive land.  With  changing  times,  new 
financial  considerations  in  regard  to  taxes, 
insurance,  credit,  may  make  (XMsible  success- 
ful private  forestry  even  on  low-site  land. 
For  this  reason,  restrictions  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  return  of  such  land  to  pri- 
vate ownership  where  it  is  feasible  to  do  so. 

BTEWAaOS.  NOT  possEssoas 
In  the  final  analysis,  public  foresters  are 
the  stewards,  not  the  possessors  of  the  prop- 
erty. There  Is  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  civil  servants  (probably  Including  the 
writer)  to  speak  of  "our  forest."  or  "our 
funds."  as  though  the  servants  were  the 
masters  and  not  the  employees  of  the  public. 
It  mlgh  be  appropriate  to  inquire.  In  such 
cases  whether  public  ownership  Is  In  reality 
a  service  to  the  public  or  a  service  to  those 
who  obtain  jobs  In  pu'jllc  administration. 
Insofar  as  the  Inferior  forest  lands  are  con- 
cerned, the  Important  thing  Is  not  the  quality 
of  the  site  but  the  quality  of  the  admin- 
istrator. It  Is  a  challenge  to  stewardship  to 
manage  an  Inferior  property  with  distinction. 
Public  foresters  argue  that  they  practice 
better  forestry  than  private  operators  and 
are,  therefore,  justified  in  seeking  to  mftnage 
ft  larger  share  of  the  Nation's  forests.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  some  private  forestry  has 
been  very  irresponsible,  and  soms  still  Is, 
( But  so.  of  course,  was  ths  gsnersl  ftttltude 
toward  forestry  and  foreat-fire  prevention  for 
many  years.)  If  public  forestry  Is  so  much 
superior,  whst  makes  it  so?  Bines  ths  lands 
are  often  lntermtii«lcd.  the  so-called  poorer 
forestry  on  private  lands  cannot  be  due  to 
the  Inherent  character  on  this  lands.  Is 
expense  the  criterion?  Public  forestry  I*  gen- 
erally  more  costly.  If  It  is  also  more  effective, 
Is  It  ju«t  because  It  Is  more  expenslTS?  Olvsn 
ths  same  amount  of  money  to  spend  per 
acre,  what  can  a  publio  forcstsr  do  that  a 
private  forester  cannot  dupllrnte  on  the  same 
ground?  Nothing;  which  disposes  of  the 
myth  that  public  forestry  Is  automatically  of 
ft  hlghsr  ordsr  than  privats  forestry, 

TMS  SOCUL  CONSCltNOI 

Another  argument  of  public  foresters  for 
extension  of  their  jurisdiction  Is  that  Oov- 
rrnment  foresters  have  ft  well -developed  so- 
cial conscience;  they  work  for  ths  go«»d  of  all 
the  people.  A  private  foreater  might  reply 
that  he  must  work  for  hu  own  good  because 
there  are  no  public  funds  to  subsidise  altru- 
ism on  his  pert.  However,  the  evidence  In- 
dicates ft  growing  belief  among  privaU  for- 
esters that  forestry  in  the  publio  Interest  is 
also  forsstry  In  ths  private  interest,  or  In 
other  words,  good  foreetry  Is  also  good  busi- 
nesM.  Long-term  plans  for  ths  perpetuation 
of  forest  properties  are  being  made  and  Im- 
plemented on  a  scale  unthought  of  a  few 
years  sgo.  At  the  ssme  time  It  must  be  said 
that  not  all  private  operators  or  fweetera  are 
motivated  by  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public.  It  Is  still  true  that  some  will  do  little 
or  nothing  voluntarily  to  prrpetuate  their 
stands.  This  circumstance  glvee  public  for- 
esters their  best  argimient  for  taking  over 
private  lands,  but  It  also  glvee  them  their 
greatest  opportunity  to  render  publie  eervlce. 


Since  It  costs  money  now.  to  pracUoe  good 
forestry  now  the  man  who  does  so  suffera  un- 
fair competition  when  his  neighbor  does  not. 
Here  is  the  real  province  of  public  forestry, 
to  administer  basic  minimum  forest  practice 
requirements  fairly  and  Impartially,  so  that 
all  private  foresters  will  have  an  equal  chance 
and  an  equal  responsibility,  to  practice  for- 
eetry. 

Such  administration  does  not  require  a 
vast  public  acquisition  program;  It  does  not 
require  a  great  increase  In  public  personnel. 
It  does  require  an  increased  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  public  foresters  of  the  economic 
difficulties  which  inhibit  private  foresters.  If 
public  foresters  are  sincere  in  their  expressed 
wish  to  practice  better  foresuy.  let  them  re- 
treat to.  and  acquire  more  of.  the  lands 
which  cannot  support  private  forestry;  let 
them  relinquish  to  taxpaying  ownership  those 
lands  which  are  operable  at  a  profit  without 
detriment  to  the  productivity  of  the  aite. 


The  Churches  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  AXKANEAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rgcoao  a  state- 
ment entitled  "The  Churches  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nation.*!,"  adopted 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  on  June  26,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TMC  CHUSCKBS  AND  TMS  riURTKS  Of  TMf  tmiTTO 
NATIONS 

(A  Statement  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  In  America,  June  30. 
104S) 

We  are  grateful  to  Ood  that  the  prsyers  of 
the  Chrlalluii  peoples  of  the  world  for  the 
•uocesa  of  the  Ian  Pratiriiico  Conference  hftve 
been  ftnswersd  In  tht<  aKreement  to  estftbllsh 
the  United  Natlims  organisation. 

The  Charter  of  ths  United  Natlona  offers 
mankind  an  Important  meana  for  the 
achievement  of  a  just  and  durable  peaoe. 
The  new  organlieatlon,  t'cojected  after  so 
great  suffering  and  sacrinee  of  thU  world 
wsr,  can  help  governmoitta  to  join  their  moral 
and  material  rasouroee  in  stipport  of  a  aystem 
of  world  order  and  Justlee.  The  churohee 
of  Chrlat  In  Amertea  have  leof  held  that  na- 
tions can  better  serve  OedVi  purpoae  for  the 
world  as  they  are  broufbt  Into  organic  rela- 
tionship with  one  another  for  the  OCMMHWI 
weal.  The  Charter  algned  at  «an  FranHiia 
marka  a  genuine  advance  toward  this  end. 
It  remains  for  the  peoples  to  make  the 
promise  of  the  Charter  a  living  and  growing 
reality. 

We  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  our  churches  desire  to  see  our 
Nation  Join  with  other  natlona  In  a  oommoa 
effort  to  develop  an  International  society  free 
from  the  curae  of  war. 

We  believe  It  U  the  clear  duty  of  our  Oov- 
ernment  promptly  to  ratify  the  Charter  and 
thus  to  aaatire  cooperation  by  the  United 
SUtes  In  the  task  of  making  the  organisation 
an  effective  agency  for  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  ftnd  security. 
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At  th«  ttm*  when  the  Dumbarton  0*kt 
lit  were  before  the  country  for  public 
Ion.  the  Kederftl  Council  of  the 
Oburctaee  of  Chrtet  In  America  expretsed  the 
b«tt«f  that  "the  propoeed  orKanlzallon.  with 
■urh  benencui  mo<linrattona  aa  ought  to 
reeult  fr«»m  further  corwlderailon  by  the  pro- 
■pectlre  member*,  can  be  developed  Into  one 
wtucb  will  commend  Itaelf  to  the  Chrlatlan 
eonacience  " 

The  Charter  of  th<»  United  Hatlona  em- 
bart)«>ii  many  of  the  changim  rfromroer.ded  by 
thouchtfiil  Chrtfitlann  of  cltffrrent  •aManm* 
lon«  for  the  improvement  of  the  DOAbartOtt 
Oak^  propoaala.  The  humanitarian  aima  aet 
forth  in  the  preamble,  the  greater  Impor- 
tane*  and  Inrreaaed  funcilotia  given  to  the 
general  aavembly  and  the  economic  and  ao« 
cial  council,  the  concern  manifoated  for  bu- 
iran  rights  and  fundamental  f n  •(lOfM,  tM 
moral  aanrtlnn  given  tn  the  deowloog  d  th* 
International  court  of  Juatice.  and  the  pur- 
poaea  to  be  aerved  by  the  truateeahlp  coun- 
cil, together  with  the  decUred  policy  regard- 
ing nnnaelfgoveniiiig  trrrtturlra.  tend  to 
brUiC  the  ontauiaalion  more  nearly  Into  ac- 
cord with  ritii«tiiin  piiiKiplet  ot  «ortdonl«r. 

We  are  aware  of  tlie  nmt  %0  d«f«lop  tb« 
curative  and  rreativa  MmMom  of  Iht  orgAn- 
twtlon.  The  beat  h»pe  fW  UM  OCfuUMUon  a 
Ilea  In  buUdlnf  up  aa  quickly  M  poa- 
^Mrlns  the  period  of  relaUva  military 
I.  theae  mcUioda  of  toonomlo  and 
Mmioa  iipfgnt<d  by  tht  loo- 

BtMCMHMtt.   tiMll  MopMraUon 

ever  the  yMini  Mti  preireat  IntWMUloMl  Un- 
alona  from  becoming  threata  to  tb«  pMce. 

In  many  reapecta  the  charter  will  need 
continued  Improvement  aiier  It  haa  been 
ratlfled  and  haa  become  operative.  To  theae 
Improvementa  the  churchea  and  all  men  of 
|ond  will  muat  drdl<'«te  themaelvea  In  the 
com'nu  yfam 

11  jwevpr.  the  greatcit  obatacle  to  the  char- 
ter t  potentlftlitiea  for  giKXl  Ilea  in  the  ten- 
alona,  miaunderatandlUKa,  and  RtlU  unbrldged 
difflcultlea  between  the  major  power*  upon 
whom  the  primary  reaponalblilty  for  maln- 
tatntng  peace  at  preeent  devolves.  There 
will  be  required  of  the  pe<;ple*  of  the  world 
and  of  i>ur  own  Nation  a  very  high  tenae  of 
re»v>or»»Jbaity  and  a  will  to  peace  to  over- 
come the  otwtftcle*  which  the  world  atlll 
face*  in  achieving  genuinely  mutual  r«-la- 
tlonablpa.  There  need*  to  be  developed  a 
dearer  recognlilcn  of  the  principle  that  there 
la  a  common  concern  of  humanity  which 
takea  precedence  over  the  narrow  Intereata 
of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations.  A  new 
will  to  collaborate  must  t>e  t>orn  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  If  the  org.\nlzatlon  la  to 
rulflll  Ita  purpose.  Lacking  such  a  will  to 
make  the  machinery  work,  a  better  organl- 
latlon  than  that  proposed  In  the  Charter 
would  fail.  There  ta  no  substitute  for  the 
will  to  peace  and  JUittce. 

Accortlingly,  we  believe  that  a  heavy  re- 
jpotwiblllty  resta  upon  Chrtstlnna  to  help 
create  an  Invincible  determination  to  use 
f\Uly  the  procedure*  provided  by  the  charter. 
The  people*  and  governments  need  to  com- 
mit themmMves  to  the  long  and  difficult  taak 
of  attaining  the  moral  ftoala  aet  forth  In  the 
charter  Let  the  church  of  Christ  lead  In 
mnktng  thia  commitment  wholeheartedly. 

The  will  to  c»n^t>erate  requires  ».v  lu  foun- 
dation, a  new  lnternat!on«l  morality  With- 
out thU,  the  •trueture  of  the  peace  will  rest 
on  ahifting  aand^.  The  building  of  a  better 
w<'rid  order  under  Oixl*  Providence  require* 
better  men  and  wi>mrn.  Herein  la  to  be 
found  the  principal  challenge  to  the 
churchea.  To  e«tablla))  a  strting  ctire  of 
world-minded  Chriatlana  at  the  center  o(  In- 
ternational life  t«  the  Inefcapable  duty  at 
the  vcumenical  church.  To  this  end  wc  need 
to  intensify  our  etforta  for  Christian  recon- 
Btructiun  and  mtaaiot\a.  We  muat  increase 
nur  ed'icattonal  programs  for  training  Chris- 
tlP'i  ritiaens  in  th^ir  obligations  In  an  tnter- 
(:  •  tM'.onl  world  Wo  ourht  to  help  build 
til.-  vtvuld  coui.cil  ct  cUutchaa  Into  tne  living 


expreaalon  of  Ood'a  will  for]  the  airtatian 
community.  Let  Christian  jellowahip  plo. 
neer  In  InteruaUonal  understanding  and 
reconciliation,  so  that  all  of  the  family  of 
nations  may  work  together  ii    harmony. 

The  road  to  a  better  worlt  order  la  long. 
The  Journey  ta  arduoua.  On  y  Ood  can  *s- 
eure  Its  achievement.  Aa  w^  move  forward 
we  humbly  tt'm.  HIa  help. 


Money  Cbanfen,  Modrra  Style? 

EXTENSION  OP  KE|4ARK3 
or 

HON.  WALT  HOkAN 

or   WA«H1WCT01I 

IN  THI  HOU8B  OF  REPRi  JINTATIVIS 

Friday.  July  8.  1945 


Mr.  UORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undrr 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmar  cr  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcuro.  I  am 
elude  a  newa  atuiy  by  £jb  CoiiiUdino. 
Jeruaalem  la  •  atrange  cl  y  thtaa  days. 
I  wan  very  much  Imprri^crt  ' 
loaophy  in  tlil.i  news  irlen.Np  by  Mr.  Con- 
Ridlnc.  Bomchow  I  (eel  t^^t  be  liaa  put 
a  lot  of  reflection  In  thia 

It  followa: 


itoiy. 


wtrld 


JntrnosM  — Moat  of  the 
their  me«c«r  g(JOd   trait* 
cradle  of  tthlca.  humanllarlanlam 
and  hop*  oC  a  toereafter 

Boiomfon  eboie  thta  spot  f« 

Jesua  Christ   was  born  0 
wr.s  crurlfled  on  a  nearby  hi 

Mohammed  Journeyed  here 
same  ertiaty  hill  from  whici 
Ood  deterred  Abraham  from 
wna  lifted  for  an  audience 
returned  the  next  morning  to 
one  of  the  three  bmM 
religlotia  world  he  faahloned 

par  roa  ivcryth*(o 


fr  )m 


hta  tabernacle. 
itiln  •w*y  and 
lU 

picked  out  tlie 

the  Angel  of 

•fcrlfVcltig  Isaac, 

Ith  Al  ah  and 

pronounce  thia 

apota  in  the 


But  the  devcut  pilgrim  to 
be  be  Jew.  Christian,  or 
treated    with   all   the   loving 
upon  a  gap-toothed  yokel  by 
bustler. 

A  visitor  Is  Inclined   to  1 
disenchanted. 

Other  than  the  coat  of  a 
for  the  slippers  which  crabb 
tivcs  place  on  your  feet  be 
tho  Mo&que  of  Omar  (built  in 
site  of  previous  temples). 

You  pay  for  Illuminating 
Greek  Orthodox  altar  whl 
over  the  spot  whirs  Christ's  c 

Within    the    low-doored 
where  Christ  lay  tn  His  tomt , 
clesie.stlc  asks  ycu  for  mon* 
In  thoughtful  conoentratlon. 


local  ^hrlne — 

Mohammedan— it 

care   bestowed 

I  Coney  Island 


c  ive  thoroughly 

ju!de.  you  pay 

snarling  na- 

ore   you  enter 

TOO  A.  D.  on  the 


n? 

V( 


MONrr  c«  ciuwiNo 

Aa  you  prepare  to  leuve  th  i 
are  religious  men    who 
chewing  gum.  and  clutch  at 

Atop  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
guished  Garden  or  Oei harms 
rtiaarlea  shouts,  "Pretty  oil 
you— fur  jvwt  one  cigar 

Near  U)e  holy  Wailing  Wal 
day  by  line*  of  moaning  and 
dark-eyed  kids  and  men  lei 
carda  tnd  scurry  Ilk*  thieve*  t 
row  streets  nt  the  »ltht  if  t 
drraaed  ytuntg  Britl«h  police 

In  Iront  of  th*  Church  of 
chre.  btuit  by  the  Ciuaaiier* 
Ing  and  door>K>cklng  cttnc 
owned  for  BOO  yrar<  by  two 
named  Judrh  and  Musrllb<~h ) 
anarch  the  frees  of  pns^.lng 
'  r'Uah  OorUou  bou^i?    lixk.  1 


•  poaple  get 
ihie  dttaty 


Cll 


candles  at  the 
rests   exactly 

CSS  was  placed. 

oly  Sepulcher, 
•  bearded  ec- 
as  you  stand 


evu 

mosque  there 

deaiuid   money  or 

3  our  uniform. 

1  lard  by  the  an- 

.  a  man  kellli^g 

beads  I  give 


crowded  Ihla 
clmnting  Jews, 

picture  poat- 
iroufib  the  nar- 
y9  Item,  dark- 


eisloii 


Ifoslem  familiea 
two  yotmg^ter* 
QI  and   plead, 

aty  book?  ' 


Tet.  this  place — which  took  a  month  to 
reach  by  boat,  but  which  the  Army  Air 
Tranaport  Command  can  reach  In  34  houni 
of  effortless  flight— Imprints  Itaelf  subtly 
upon  the  mind. 

nnmc  woaoa  toNoacD 

Its  sordldneaa  U  replaced  in  time  by  the 
wnnder  that  auch  infinite  good  could  have 
ccme  from  such  a  debtltute  spot  of  earth. 

And  you  tend  to  recollect  how  deaf  the 
world  has  been  to  the  simple  laws  cf  peace- 
ful, proaperotu  life  laid  down  here.  Including 
Christ's  tragically  Ignored  three-word  solu- 
tion of  all  world  problems;  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor." 

Tlie  big  plane*  drum  overhead  today;  huge, 
alow  British  commercial  llnera  en  route  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  Empire;  faster  Amer- 
ican planes  hauling  freight,  filers,  and  a  few 
passengera  to  China. 

The  leading  movie  is  currently  featuring 
Abbott  and  Costellu's.  It  Ain't  Hay. 

In  th*  awank  King  David  Hotel,  put  up 
by  the  British,  you  can  have  every  luxury 
known  to  man,  on  a  spot  where  ChrUi— who 
spuk*  obacur*  Aramaic  and  did  no  wriilng-^ 
faahloncd  the  mora)  code*  of  unborn  billion*. 

At  the  RAP  field,  aacred  land  alao,  the  radio 
waa  blaring  rutul  Packia'  Mamma  wbea 
we  took  off. 


EifKt  American  Con^eiimen  in  Germany 
and  a  Berlin  Broadcast  Bcfora  Sur- 
render 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  jiaaiT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever I  note  a  press  dispatch  from  Wei- 
mar. Germany.  I  cannot  help  but  recall  a 
few  anxious  moments  spent  by  a  group  of 
Congressmen  in  that  blitzed  city  on  a 
Sunday  night  some  few  weeks  before  the 
Nazi  surrender.  Present  were  Repre- 
sentative Jackson,  of  Washington; 
Manasco.  of  Alabama:  Rains,  of  Ala- 
bama; Walters,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wor- 
LiY,  of  Texas;  Bennitt,  of  Missouri; 
Wilson,  of  Indiana;  and  the  speaker. 

Our  group,  part  of  us  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  part  in  Prance  on  various 
missions,  had  united  at  the  request  of 
General  Eisenhower  to  visit  the  atrocity 
camp  at  Buchenwald  just  overrun  by 
Pattons  men.  The  latter  had  taken 
over  a  hotel,  the  Kalserln  Augusta,  for 
our  use.  It  was  in  Weimar,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Buchenwald.  The  proprietor 
assigned  us  to  various  suites — some  had 
been  occupied  by  Kcsselrlng  and  Von 
Rundstedt,  one  had  been  the  quarters 
of  Nomura  when  he  had  vUlted  this  so- 
calk>d  cultural  city,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Naxi  Party  seats. 

We  were  unimpresseo  by  thene  assign- 
mcnt.1,  but  the  fact  Jerry  waa  still  straf- 
ing from  the  air  at  night  coupled  with 
the  fact  gangs  cf  Hitler  youth  were  then 
taking  potshots  at  our  convoys  on  tho 
Autobahn  Highway  nearby  lent  our  ho- 
tel guards  added  Importance. 

That  Sunday  night.  April  22.  the  first 
of  our  S-day  sUy,  found  us  craving  newt 
of  the  progress  of  the  battles  not  far  dis- 
tant.   We  turned  on  a  radio  in  the  din- 


ing room.  A  Berlin  commentator  was 
speaking  in  perfect  English.  The  Soviet 
forces,  he  said,  were  being  repulsed  in 
their  efforts  to  force  their  wny  Into  the 
capital  city  of  the  Reich,  In  the  north 
Montgomery's  men  were  being  given  a 
sound  licking,  and  Patton  vm  reeling 
back  from  Czech  border  territory.  Ev- 
erywhere, the  commentator  concluded, 
German  youth,  new  troops  inexperi- 
enced in  battle,  were  proving  themselves 
the  military  miracles  of  all  time.  He  In- 
dicated plainly  the  war  had  ts.ken  an  ex- 
traordinary turn  In  favor  of  Hitler's 
forces. 

•From  all  accounts  tomorrcw's  broad- 
cast villi  Include  a  story  about  eight 
American  congressional  hostages,"  I  ob- 
served. 

One  of  my  colleagues  demiinded  that 
the  hotel  proprietor  check  the  locale  of 
the  .station.  He  Insisted  It  was  Berlin, 
Another  colleague  added  he  xvaa  certain 
the  commentator  was  Lord  Haw  Haw. 
Col,  Edward  O.  Moore,  of  D Alias,  Tex., 
whcm  General  Pttton  had  iissigned  to 
look  after  cur  "good  health  »nd  protec- 
tion." lauBhed  henrtily,  "We  have  been 
getting  this  bunk'  for  days."  he  said, 
R?8t  easy,  gentlemen,  these  birds  know 
the  Jig  Is  up,  and  Insofar  as  Weimar  Is 
conteirird.  the  people  here  aie  scared  to 
death  of  Patton  and  his  men," 


To  Win  the  First  Battle  of  the  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehmsn,  Director 
General.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  on  ABC  net- 
work. Tuesday.  July  3,  1945: 

I  am  speaking  tonight  In  behalf  of  the 
liberated  countrlea  of  Europe.  I  am  leaving 
again  within  a  day  or  two  to  visit  many  of 
them.  The  might  of  our  armed  forces  and 
that  of  our  allies  have  freed  these  countries 
forever  from  the  monstrous  yoke  of  Nazi 
Germany.  In  the  great  battle*  of  the  war 
we  have  been  overwhelmingly  vlctorlou"*. 
But  the  first  great  battle  of  thn  peace  Is  yet 
to  be  won. 

That  battle  la  the  battle  iigalnst  want, 
hunger,  and  dlaeaaa  which  are  lavaglng  moat 
of  thaae  countrlea  to  an  exter  t  that  we  of 
the  Western  Hemlaphera  can  hardly  graap. 
General  Elaenhower  haa  stated  that  the  first 
great  need  of  KXirope  is  food.  Such  food  at 
tht  stricken  contlntnt  has  been  abla  to  pro- 
duet  under  the  crushing  welgM  of  war  and 
enemy  occupation  is  pitifully  nadequata  to 
meet  even  its  minimum  n*«ds.  By  late 
autumn,  tht  harvtaU  will  havtt  bttn  Isrgtly 
cxhauattd.  Afttr  that— and  until  the  1M« 
harvttts  are  availablt— Surope  mutt  depend 
htavlly  upon  food  imported  from  abroad. 
Tht  Kllernatlvt  li  starvation. 

Nor  u  starvation  tht  only  danger.  For 
with  famint  must  inevitably  oomt  ptatilenct. 
Typhua.  tubtrculoait,  diphthtrla,  malaria. 
Already  soma  artaa  art  in  tht  grip  of  thtte 
dread  acourges.  Without  strtngth-glving 
food  to  help  tht  peoplt  combat  them,  they 


may  well  provt  aa  dtvaatatlng  In  their  efftct 
aa  aomt  of  tht  great  plaguea  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

I  am  here  on  this  program  at  a  reprtttnte- 
tlve  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil- 
itation Administration  which  many  of  you 
know  under  tht  simpler  name  of  UNRRA. 
Through  this  organisation,  tht  nations  which 
havt  not  borne  tht  brunt  cf  actual  Invasion 
havt  pledged  their  aid  to  thott  war-ridden 
countries  which  have  contumed  their  entire 
foreign  exchange  reaourcea  In  the  fight 
agalnat  the  Fascist  menace.  Our  taak  la  to 
meat  tht  most  preaslng  needs  of  theat  coun- 
trlea and  to  provide  wme  of  tht  means  by 
which  they  may  get  squarely  on  their  fett 
again — to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Up  to  now  we  have  done  r/bat  could  be  done 
toward  redeeming  this  pltdgt.  Into  tht  dtv- 
aatattd  artaa  of  Orttct,  Tugotlavla,  Czecho- 
alovakla,  Poland  and  Italy  thert  haa  bten 
shipped  ovtr  a  quarttr  of  a  billion  doUart 
worth  of  Bortly  nttdtd  lupplttt— food,  rluth- 
Ing,  medical  suppUta,  farn)  and  Industrial 
equipment.  Atnong  the  rontrlbuting  nations 
ate  numbered  Brair.il.  Chile,  Oolumbin,  Cuba, 
Canada,  Australia,  Ntw  Etatand,  tht  United 
States  and  tht  Unlttd  Kingdom. 

In  addition,  wt  havt  organiatd  and  are  ad- 
minimerlng  a  fnr^nung  medical  strvlct  to 
combat  the  iiprend  of  epidemic  dlaeaae,  And 
In  cooperation  with  the  military  authorities, 
wt  havt  recruittd  a  largt  army  of  trained 
worktrt.  nearly  6,000  in  number,  to  aid  in  the 
cart  and  repatriation  of  thoat  millions  of  dit* 
plaotd  ptraons  who  ware  liberated  In  former 
tnemy  territory. 

All  this,  howtver.  la  only  tht  beginning. 
What  wt  do— or  fall  to  do— within  tht  next 
critical  6  months  will  bt  tht  rtal  ttat,  But 
In  thU  wt  art  facing  dtsptraU  probltmt— 
many  of  which  art  beyond  our  prtttnt  con- 
trol. 

Basically,  whst  we  are  up  agalnut  Is  tht 
problem  of  securing  the  actvial  supplies  which 
must  bt  shipped  now,  or  within  the  next  few 
months,  if  wt  art  to  mtet  Europe's  fateful 
deadllnt.  Let  me  make  It  clear:  UNRRA  can- 
not commandeer  these  needed  supplies.  Wt 
are  completely  dependent  upon  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  themselves  to  al- 
locate a  sufficient  portion  of  their  own  re- 
sourcea  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  schedules. 

These  schedules  for  the  remaining  6 
months  of  this  year  call  for  3,895,000  metric 
tons  of  supplies,  valued  at  over  $900.000,000 — 
or  more  than  three  times  the  amount  that  haa 
already  gone  through  our  hands.  To  pro- 
cure these  supplies  we  are  having  to  deal 
with  deficiencies,  some  of  them  grave.  In 
clothing,  textiles,  fuel,  raw  material  and 
transport.  But  our  greatest  concern  Is  food. 
So  far  only  one  thing  Is  encouraging.  Wt 
can  probably  get  all  the  wheat  that  Is  needed. 
Provided  we  obtain  enough  shipping  and 
port-reception  capacity,  It  should  be  possible 
at  an  early  data  for  the  liberated  countrlea 
to  abolUh  or  leaaen  tht  rationing  of  bread. 
But  cereal  is  about  the  only  food  Item  now 
In  abundant  supply. 

Man.  however,  cannot  live  by  bread  alont. 
Re  roust  havt  some  measure  of  animal  or 
vagttablt  faU  and  of  animal  prottlna— 
meaU,  fUh.  dairy  producu.  tggs.  For  tht 
last  half  of  1946.  wt  aaked  for  726.000.000 
pounda  of  meat  aa  tht  minimum  rtqulrt- 
ments  of  thoat  European  oountrlta  rtcelvlng 
UNRRA's  atsUtanct.  But  what  waa  tht  rt- 
suli?  Prom  Canada  we  were  promiatd  only 
80,000,000  pound!  Of  oanaed  meat  and  10.- 
000,000  pounda  of  canned  blond  aauaagt. 
Thtae  were  dtllTtrtd.  From  tht  Unlttd 
Butet.  we  were  promlaed  100.000,000  pounda 
of  canntd  pork  and  100.000,000  pounds  of  fal 
cuu  of  pork.  But  htrt  wt  havt  rtotivtd  ac- 
tual deliveries  of  lata  than  8,000.000  pounda 
of  the  former  and  18.000.000  poXmda  of  the 
latter.  The  remainder  of  the  aUooation  haa 
been  canceled  and  wt  art  now  told  wt  can 
have  no  more  meat  of  any  aort  from  the 
Unlttd  BUttt  for  tht  ourrtnt  quarUr. 


Forty-four  millions  pounds  of  meat  prod- 
ucts BO  far  granted,  out  of  tht  minimum  of 
7aS.000.000  needed. 

From  all  the  supplying  oountrlta  wt  aaktd 
for  23A.0OO.0O0  pounda  of  canntd  flah  to  cover 
our  needs  fur  the  year  ending  Junt  80,  1946. 
We  have  been  granted  only  69,000.000  pounda. 
We  asked  for  tht  wholt  milk  powder  end 
dried  eggs  for  bablea  and  pregnant  and  nurs- 
ing mothers.  Wt  were  told  we  could  havt 
none  of  either  of  thtae  taaentlal  llema.  For 
the  third  quarter  of  this  year  wt  aaktd  for 
la.SOO  tons  of  evaporated  milk  and  got  Ita^ 
than  half  of  that  amount.  For  the  aame 
period  we  aaktd  for  14.000  tuna  of  condenatd 
milk  and  got  only  1.134  ton'.. 

Toward  the  minimum  rtqulremtnta  of 
faU  for  tht  last  0  montha  of  1946.  wt  havt 
not  yet  received  tht  allocation  of  a  alnglt 
pound.  Lately  wc  have  had  renewed  and 
most  dlxtresklng  appeals  for  shipments  of 
fat  to  Crechoslovakia,  Grteoe.  Poland,  and 
Yugoslavia,  Wt  havt  had  to  cabit  denials, 
becnust  tht  supplying  countrltt  havt  madt 
no  fata  available. 

What  Is  tht  anawtrt  Without  qutstlon 
the  people  of  Ibe  eun>>V>"K  countries  art 
faced  with  unaceqetoeaed  short agea  in  fiKxi 
and  other  suppllCN.  The  (list  insllnrt  is  t(x 
guard  Jealously  thnae  supplies  for  their  own 
)>eople,  But  in  actual  fact  they  still  havt  an 
abundance  that  to  tht  famished  ptopit  uf 
llboriUrd  Europe  must  seem  like  tht  wlldtst 
aort  or  luxury, 

Take  dairy  products  alont.  Ilert  in  the 
UnluU  States,  for  Instance,  we  consume  vast 
amounts  of  fluid,  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  and  let  cream.  Surely  each  of  us  could 
do  without  1  pint  of  milk  a  month.  If 
all  of  \is  wnulJ  givt  up  1  pint  a  month  of 
milk,  UNRRA  could  mttt  lu  arhtdules  for 
tht  critical  Inst  half  of  1948.  Ytt  mllllona 
of  bablts,  young  chlldrtn,  and  mothers  In 
Suropt  ar^  denied  thU  etetntlal  tu  their 
health  and  wtll-being. 

A  week  ago,  at  San  Franclaco,  tht  Unlttd 
Nations  signed  a  great  charur  of  interua- 
tional  security.  But  that  charttr  is  as  ytt 
only  a  promise.  If  the  liberated  countrltt  of 
Europt  fall  prey  to  famine  and  pestilence, 
there  can  be  no  security  for  any  of  us.  Our 
responsibility  is  clear.  We  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  havt  suffered  least  from  tht 
cataclysm  of  war.  must  takt  steps  now  to 
provide  out  of  our  resources  the  meana  to 
meet  this  desperate  crisis.  ThU  requlrea 
supplies.  Kindly  expressions  will  not  feed 
empty  stomachs.  You  cim't  avert  starvation 
without  food. 

To  cope  with  starvation  In  the  liberated 
lands  I  submit  that  flvo  actions  should  be 
taken,  and  taken  now.  by  the  unlnvaded 
United  Nations.    They  are: 

First.  Of  the  40.000,00Ci  cases  of  evaporattd 
milk  now  being  consuired  annually  In  tht 
United  States,  at  least  20  percent  should  bt 
set  aside  for  the  underfet!  babies  and  children 
of  all  the  liberated  countrlea  of  war-torn 
Europe.  Another  a.OOO.OCK)  cases  of  condensed 
milk  ahould  be  made  nvallablt  by  cutting 
down  the  auppllea  now  devoted  to  let  cream 
and  other  usea.  Purthtrmort  tht  pruduetloo 
of  wholt-milk  powder  for  liberated  artaa 
ahould  bt  rtqulrtd  in  every  country  Ukt 
Canada  and  tht  United  fitates.  which  haa  tht 
tquipmtnt  to  product  it. 

Second.  Several  million  heads  of  tht  ta- 
pandtd  cattit  population  of  tht  tupplytnf 
rountrits  should  be  put  into  tin  cant  for  Im- 
mediate export  to  hungiy  Europe.        

Third  A  small  dtcrtast  in  tht  ooaSMip« 
tion  of  fats  in  tttch  of  tht  aupplrlnf  oeuB* 
trits  ahould  bt  Initiated  In  or^er  lo  tum  the 
drab  bread  and  potavo  tiiitt  of  Btirope  into  a 
tolerable  one. 

Fuurth.  Soap  rationing  ahould  bt  Ittati- 
tuttd  to  providt  Bun)p«  with  tumcitut  loap 
to  combat  nilh  and  epidemic  dlseiite. 

Firth,  laeh  nation  ahould  adopt  aa  part 
of  lu  food  pdley  the  deftntu  principle  that 
Jt  will  contributt  lu  fair  ahart  to  the 
of  tht  suffering  peoplet  lu  the  liberated  1 
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«Ten  though  this  wHl  undouWedJy  caB  for 
considerable  «icrlQ««. 

Only  by  »uch  measures  can  we  of  the  united 
K»tlon«  redeem  our  pledge  to  the  liberated 
eountrlee  ot  Europe.  Only  by  tuch  mean* 
can  be  hope  to  win  tlM  first  great  battle  of 
the  peace. 


RtTicw  by  Dr.  Uwti  WkitiBg  F«x  of  (kt 
BMk.  TIm  Four  Fcari 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGlRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  VTAM 

IN  Tm  SBNATK  Of  THE  UNmSD  8TAT1S 


Friday.  July  9.  194S 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanlmou."  consent  to  have  Inserted 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoho  a  review 
of  my  book.  The  Four  Fears,  written  by 
Dr.  Edward  WhlUnt  Fox.  of  Harvard 
University,  and  appearing  In  the  New 
York  Times  some  months  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord. 
as  foUows: 

rounciAM  AMU  n«uj»T 
The    Four     Fears.     By    Senator     BianT    D. 
Thomas.       193    pp.      Chicago:     Zifl-DavU. 
•2  50. 

(By  Bdward  Whiting  Pox> 
(Department  of  history.  Harvard) 
The  Four  Fears  U  no  blueprint  for  a  post- 
war world.     It  ts  an  attempt  to  build  up  a 
way  of  looking  at  the  p'"oblems  of  winning 
the    peace.     Senator    Thomas    is    conrlnced 
that  we  can  make  a  better  world  for  every- 
one, but  •only  If  we  sUrt  cut  with  the  firm 
aiKl  unshakable  c-onvictlon  that  we  have  a 
moral  responsibility  to  make  our  world  bet- 
ter."    There  is  no  need  for  fear  and  we  must 
not  listen  to  thoee  who  would  exploit  fear. 
It  la  the  time  for  Idealism,  and  "the  more 
our  ideallam  Is  attacked  the  harder  we  must 
fight  to  preserve  11";  an  idealism  which  "Is 
pothlng    more     than    faith     and    principle 
•     •     •     the  faith   In   man,   and   the  prin- 
ciple    •     •     •     that  man  shall  have  liberty 
to  fulfill  himself  in  a  free  society." 

It  Is  about  this  faith  and  thU  principle 
rather  than  fenrs  that  the  book  has  been 
written.  There  are.  It  Is  true,  chapters  on 
The  Fear  of  Entangling  AllUnces.  The 
Fear  of  England,  The  ^ar  of  Russia,  and 
The  Fear  of  Revolution.  But  the  Senator 
does  not  really  seem  to  understand  fear. 
Each  of  the  four  he  tries  to  dispel  with  pa- 
tient reason  and  quiet  force.  One  can  only 
wonder  If  the  Ssnators  children  were  ever 
afraid  of  the  dark,  and  if  a  calm  reminder  of 
the  appearance  of  the  room  by  daylight  set- 
tled once  and  for  all  the  question  of  what 
might  be  hidden  there  by  night. 

It  Is  clear  beyond  question  that  he  under- 
itands  both  faith  and  principle.  Not  even 
the  President,  at  least  for  some  years,  has 
dealt  with  them  so  unpretentiously  and  un- 
equivocally. For  example.  "Our  Red  Cross 
to  compelled  by  our  military  leaders  to  sepa- 
rate blood  donations  Intended  for  the  eol- 
diers— black,  white,  brown,  yellow.  Jew.  Cath- 
cUc.  Protestant— though  theee  soldiers  have 
been  wounded  In  a  struggle  to  prove  that  all 
blood  Is  alike  •' 

Senator  Thomas  Is  not  only  a  profe^wlonal 
politician,  he  te  also,  like  Woodrow  Wilson 
(whotn  he  greatly  admires) .  a  professor  of  po- 
litical aelence.  isven  more  than  was  Wilson, 
however,  he  to  a  student  and  disciple  of 
Jefferson:  and.  In  the  eighteenth-century  tra- 
dition, he  believes  that  reason,  rather  than 
•tn  U  the  original  endowment  of  man.  This 
eonvtctlon  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  nalvet* 


or  Inexperience.  He  underfctand  our  oriental 
enemy.  Including  ht«  lankuag*.  m  do  few 
men  In  this  country;  he  is  not  ignorant  of 
the  Oennan  record;  and  ae  understood  the 
world  In  1934  sufflclently  t^  urge  this  country 
to  undertake  the  constrviction  of  strategic 
atock  pile*  and  air  bases  He  Is  even  willing 
to  conumplate  the  poeslbillty  ihut  'a  people 
(may)  have  a  bad  heart.'] 

These  unsentimental   views  he  reconcllea 
with  his  humanitarian  fJlth  by  adding  the 
complementary   doctrine  ihat    none   of   the 
evil  that  has  cursed  our  Mitlcal  life  would 
have  been  poaelble  ~wlth<Jut  a  serious  eauee 
of    dlaeontent,    without   kerlous    imbalance 
within  a  coun  jry  or  in  thJ  rest  or  the  world." 
Nothing,  he  believea,  but  ir«.»edom  from  want 
win  free  mi  n  to  be  free.    Me  sees  no  salvation 
for  the  world  so  long  ««  w^  continue  to  think 
that  It  la  all  right  fi>r  people  In  other  coun- 
tr\9»  to  walk  while  we  »«i(  »nuiothly  over  the 
roads  in  le-cyllnder  car*       The  blind  and 
greedy  will  find  that  n\tA  emU-ived  by  want 
will  aeek  escape  from  the  [freedom  to  starve," 
It  would  be  diflJoult  to  rtmaln  unmoved  t>y 
Seiiatur  Thoma«    plea  fo^  a  vast  increase  of 
InUuauial  and  agricviltuial  pnxtucUon.  snd 
the  unhampered  cxchnn«i  of  gtxids  all  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  wliol«  world.     It  Is  dlfll- 
cult  to  share  hU  faith    that  this  economic 
miracle  would  heal  the  joUtlcal  scul  of  the 
whole  world. 

Peace  In  terms  of  b  Dundarlea— or  alli- 
ance*— would  not  eren  be  a  truce,  he  be- 
lieves. Walter  Uppm.iun.  In  his  United 
SUtes  Foreign  Policy,  tried  to  prove  that 
combined  action  by  Anenca.  Britain,  and 
Russia  "la  the  Inreduclbh  minimum  guaran- 
ty of  each  •  •  •  ant ,  the  only  condition 
under  which  It  Is  poeslbl  b  to  begin  to  estab- 
llah  any  wider  order  of  lecurlty."  It  la  the 
baak:  thesis  of  "the  fo^jr  fears"  that  such 
combined  action  would  be  not  only  inade- 
quate but  actually  a  BKp  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection. 

Nothing  less  than  wor  d  organization  sat- 
isfies Senator  Thomas'  f  ilth  In  the  equality 
of  men  or  his  conviction  that  the  world  has 
become  a  single  and  lidivisible  economic 
milt.  Because  our  Fedcal  system  works,  he 
believes  it  can  be  expar  ded;  and  he  points 
out  that  there  are  other  "sovereign"  entities 
within  other  "sovereign'  frameworks.  The 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Soclallit  Republics  are  ex- 
amples. 

"Sovereignty."  as  Sens  tor  Thomas  explains 
It,  is  "we.  the  people."  And  when  we  come 
to  accept  a  world  organization  we  shall  do 
It  out  of  the  authority  a:  id  conviction  of  "we. 
the  people."  This,  it  miy  fairly  be  objected, 
U  the  reasoning  of  a  political  scientist.  A 
historian  would  have  teen  more  Impressed 
by  the  common  traditioi  s  and  long  and  pain- 
ful efforts  behind  the  development  of  the 
existing  federated  sover  Hgnitles.  He  would 
remember  that  In  spite  of  the  common  in- 
heritance of  the  AmerUan  States  the  feder- 
ative principle  had  t<  be  malnUlned  by 
force  In  a  major  war.  And  he  would  be 
Interested  In  who  wou  d  compose  "we.  the 
people." 

Some  people  have  fo-  a  long  time  had  a 
low  opinion  of  the  con<  ept  of  a  free  society, 
and  on  various  occaslor  s  have  put  their  col- 
lective energies  Into  vie  lent  efforts  to  root  It 
from  the  earth.  Geiipolitlcs.  as  Senator 
Thomas  Implies,  may  »e  a  less  noble  base 
for  political  action  than  democratic  philoso- 
phy: but  geopolitics  has  all  too  recently  and 
all  too  narrowly  missed  doing  for  us  and  our 
democratic  philosophy  The  benefits  of  a 
successful  world  fedentlon  cannot  be  de- 
nied; but  the  convlctlm  that  such  a  fed- 
eration can  be  made  to  work  successfully 
In  the  world  we  know  In  not  llRhtly  come  by. 
With  a  curious  trick  of  style  by  which  he 
tends  to  slide  over  8omi>  of  his  best,  and  also 
eome  of  his  most  debatable  points  before 
they  are  really  notlwd.  Senator  Thomas 
Includes  such  sentenae  as.  "Japan's  entire 
economy  must  be  8ubJ<  ct  to  control  and  tn- 


•pectlon.-  and  "the  United  NatloxM*  mUltary 
force  •  •  •  must  wlpa  out  all  remaining 
Nazi  elemenU  and  help  baak  up  »  civilian 
control  which  the  people  trust."  Consider- 
ing the  forces  which  proved  too  heavy  for 
the  League  to  bear,  these  sentencjs  should 
be  weighed  with  care  by  the  drafters  of  the 
new  covenant  which  the  Senator  advocates. 
Where  the  Lsagua  lisa  worked.  eepecUlly  in 
ita  subsidiary  agtaelM.  such  as  ths  Inter- 
national Labor  Organisation.  It  should  ba 
strengthened  and  extended.  Where  it  failed, 
specifically  In  preventing  wars.  It  should  ba 
bolstered.  Llppmann's  "nuclear"  alliance  ot 
Brium.  Russia,  and  the  United  States  could 
stop  wars. 

Any  disagreement  with  Senator  Thomas 
must  rest  on  a  different  view  of  human 
nature.  If  all  politicians  were  of  hU  stature, 
and  If  all  cittaens  measured  up  to  his  b«llef 
In  the  common  msn.  we  should  pe  ready  to 
call  a  constituent  assembly  tor  a  world  state. 
Ixpacung  Issa  of  man.  it  U  possible  to  admlra 
Sanstor  Thomas  more;  but  In  the  light  ot 
our  recent  experience  it  is  dimcult  to  be  per- 
suaded by  even  his  faith  that  man  obeys 
•conomlc  motives  or  may  be  appealed  to  ef- 
fectively by  reasonsble  srguments.  Before 
our  affairs  are  put  In  order  we  may  come  to 
realise  that  not  love  nor  even  steam  but  fear 
has  made  our  world  go  round  until  we  are 
so  dlssy  that  we  cau  recognise  neither  our 
Interests  nor  the  right. 

Senstor  Thomas  believes  there  Is  risk  la 
whatever  Is  done  and  warns  against  disguis- 
ing the  fact  under  any  neat  scheme.  But  let 
us  calculate  our  risks;  there  may  be  less  risk 
in  an  alliance  than  he  thinks  if  we  will  all 
remember  the  Injunction  which  he  quotes 
from  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter— that  "the 
business  of  America  Is  not  business,  the  busi- 
ness of  America  Is  civilization." 
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Can  We  Rationalize  Egg  Prices? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NZW  HSMPSHiaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTAT1VE3 

Fridaj/.  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Northeastern  Poultryman  on 
December  15,  1942,  entitled  "Can  We  Ra- 
tionalize Egg  Prices?"  by  Leavitt  C.  Par- 
sons, marketing  counsel,  New  England 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute: 

Can  Ws  RATiONAua  Ecc  Psicxs? 
(By  Leavitt  C.  Parsons,  marketing  counsel. 
New  England  Poultry  and  Egg  Institute) 
(IBrroas  Non. — Summary  of  a  brief  pre- 
pared in  the  campaign  to  protect  the  poultry- 
men  of  the  Northeast  from  inadvertent  In- 
jury due  to  inadequate  prlce-ceiling  for- 
mula.) 

THS   NOHTHIASTTSN    EOC   MABKXT 

The  question  of  relationship  of  sizes  and 
prices  has  always  Interested  marketing  of- 
ficials. They  early  noted  that  the  farmer  who 
produced  a  given  number  of  large  e^gs  would 
get  more  Income  than  the  farmer  who  pro- 
duced the  same  number  of  small  eggs.  They 
noted  also  that  the  cultivation  of  size  alone 
was  not  enough  to  Insure  the  maximum  in- 
come to  egg  producers.  Numerous  studies  in- 
itiated by  State  departments  of  agriculture 
and  colleces  all  went  to  prcve  that  degrees  of 
quality  were  also  usually  reflected  In  the 
price  received,  and  consequently  the  fsrmers 
who  marketed  eggs  of  high  quality  would  se- 
cure s  larger  and  more  dependable  Income 


thsn  the  farmer  who  disregarded  the  quality 
factor  in  marketing  his  producu. 

These  observations  led  to  two  formal 
changes  In  the  marketing  of  eggs,  esch  urged 
by  a  different  group,  and  both  finding  legalis- 
tic expression  In  what  we  now  call  the  Iresh- 
cgg  laws.  The  first  group  Interested  In  legally 
grsdlng  egg  qusllty  were  State  snd  municipal 
hsalth  drpartmenta.  These,  often  urged  by 
political  pressure  following  scandsls  having 
to  do  with  spoiled  or  rotten  eggs,  set  up  pen- 
alties baaed  on  protecting  the  public  health. 
Next.  Tarlous  agricultural  officials  seeking 
either  to  stimulate  the  fsrmer's  Income  or  to 
protect  his  market,  cspltallsed  the  Initiative 
of  the  health  officials  and  in  cooperstlcn  with 
a  friendly  Federal  Depsrtment  of  Agriculture, 
succeeded  In  drawing  up  legal  definitions  of 
commercial  egg  grades  which  were  tuned  to 
meet  trade  conditions  and  which  protected 
the  producer  snd  handler  as  well  as  the 
public. 

Most  of  our  Northeastern  States  are  deficit 
areas  In   the   markovlntr  sense  bscause   the 
totsl  demand  for  eggs  fnim  the  densely  con- 
cenuated  population  far  exceeds  the  produc 
tlon  of  their  own  farmers.    This  volume  de- 
mand for  sfgs  conformed  to  the  economic 
laws   affecting    the   large   demsPd   for    any 
product  and  reflected  a  hlf  h  degree  of  special- 
ised choice  In  many  con(«umer  grades.     This 
mesnt  in  terms  of  our  Immedlatf  eg?  problem 
there  were  enough  discrlmlnntlns  egg  buyers 
who  wanted  speclsl  quality  factors  and  who 
were  willing  to  psy  a  corresponding  higher 
price  for  them  to  warrant  the  growth  of  new 
trade  conventions  catering  directly  to  this 
top-quality  market.    Before  long  these  new 
plus  values  found  expression  In  new  fresh -egg 
laws.    With  the  appearance  snd  the  offlclsl 
recognition  of  these  new  super  grades  we  find 
our  Northeastern  States  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Exten.'?lon  Service  carrying  on 
extensive  educational  campaigns  to  encoiu-age 
more  and  more  farmers  to  produce  not  only 
more  eg^  but  larger  eggs.     In  this  they  em- 
phasized   marketing    those    eggs    with    the 
quality  better— that  Is,  higher— than  the  U.  8, 
Extra  which  had  been  nationally  regarded 
as  a  good  top-quality  egg.    Sprouting  from 
this  evolution  of  eastern  special -grade  eggs 
we  find  the  growth  of  promotional  and  edu- 
cational organizations  like  the  New  England 
Poultry  and  Egg  Institute  and  the  New  Jersey 
Egg  Marketing  iiroup.  whose  aim  was  largely 
to  teach  the  public  the  advantage  of  asking 
for   these   special    grades   of   extra-big   and 
extra-fine  fresh  eggs. 

Price  determination  in  selling  eggs  up  to 
the  war  crisis  had  been  more  or  less  an  auto- 
matic process  reflecting  supply  and  demand 
of  all  eges.  Changes  In  seasonal  production 
of  domestic  fowl  accounted  for  certain  msjor 
high  snd  low  price  points  as  Indicating  pesk 
periods  of  maximum  shortage  or  maximum 
supply.  Within  the  rhythm  of  these  long- 
term  seasonal  changes  there  always  have  oc- 
curred a  series  of  minor  changes  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  prices  of  different 
grades  and  sizes  In  accordance  with  the  indi- 
vidual supply  or  demand  for  each  particular 
grade. 

In  their  great  price  setting  bulk,  eggs  of  all 
grades  have  slways  enjoyed  a  free  market  In 
the  big  consuming  centers.  Lately  the  very 
considerable  volume  of  "special"  quality  eggs 
being  sold  through  the  eastern  farm  co- 
operatives and  auctions  hsve  already  become 
an  Important  Index  In  Influencing  the  price 
trends  of  all  lower  grades,  which  like  the 
octaves  on  a  piano  keyboard.  Indicate  all  the 
graduated  notes  of  changing  quality  which 
taken  together  make  up  the  total  market. 
Since  the  volume  of  quality  eggs  sold  through 
these  auctions  has  been  Increasing  at  s  rate 
faster  thsn  our  populstlon  Increases  it  ap- 
pears that  consumer  acceptance  of  grades 
higher  than  United  States  extra  are  definitely 
increasing,  and  its  recognition  and  trade  use 
may  be  expected  to  spread  to  other  areas. 


THX  WAS  THMAT 

8u^  ts  the  p.ittern  of  growth  In  our  east- 
ern egg  msrketlng  customs.  Now,  comes  a 
war  Impact  which  Introduces  new  problems 
and  threatens  all  the  Investment  of  time 
and  money  and  worry  and  the  study  that 
both  the  State  and  Federal  offlclala  have 
urged  our  northeastern  poultrymen  to  ds- 
vote  to  Improving  the  slss  and  quality  of 
their  eggs,  as  well  as  tbe  itim  and  qtiallty  of 
the  consumer  market  they  sought  to  sup- 
ply. Ths  Impact  of  war  hns  brought  the  risk 
of  Inflation.  This  means  the  necessity  of 
fighting  Inflstlonary  trends  by  applying  ar- 
bitrary celling  prices  to  all  classes  of  com- 
modities, particularly  foodstuffs,  which  nor- 
mally get  the  largest  part  of  ths  working- 
man's  dollar. 

Some  of  these  problems  Involve  redefini- 
tion, that  Is.  such  questions  as  Jiut  what 
slas  and  Just  whst  quality  grades  shall  be 
recognlaad  In  setting  price  ceilings  for  the 
duration.  Although  free  mnrketa  had  al- 
lowed tt—  price  rangts  before  the  «-ar.  now 
OPA  rultnga  formally  limit  top  prtcss  and 
wipe  out  free  auctions— as  d  this  date 
Oensral  Max  controU  aucUon  a(t  prleaa  along 
with  other  prioea. 

The  problem  of  approach  Involvaa  further 
compltcatlona  baeauae  of  the  number  of  vari- 
ablea  Involved:  and  also  the  llraltatlons  of 
language  Fur  Instance.  It  Is  difficult  to  get 
a  two-dimensional  formula  that  appllaa  to  a 
three-dimensional  problem,  for  when  we  con- 
sider treating  stse.  quality,  and  price  all  In 
the  same  ruling  vre  get  Into  a  technical 
mlxup  difficult  to  clarify. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  The  egg-celling  prob- 
lem has  a  fourth  complication.  This  Is  a 
predictable,  seasonal  price  range.  The  very 
dependability  of  this  rhythm  adds  to  the 
dlfllctilty  In  discussing  price  ceilings,  for  It 
leads  to  oversimpUflcation  and  should  be 
approached  with  the  utmost  caution  in  order 
that  the  best  Intended  system  of  p)eriod!cnlly 
graduated  ceilings  might  not  completely  de- 
stroy the  current  weekly,  and  sometimes  even 
dally,  fluctuations  In  local  markets  which 
make  the  present  traditional  pricing  system 
80  sensitive  to  changes  In  supples  that  they 
regulate  themselves.  The  broad  beneficial 
effect  of  this  psychological  price  adjustment 
can  never  be  reduced  to  a  mathematical 
formula. 

In  light  of  these  comments  let  us  now 
examine  some  of  the  factors  that  should  de- 
serve consideration  In  setting  up  a  system 
of  egg-price  ceilings  of  national  sppllcatlon 
with  a  minimum  disturbance  of  established 
trade  customs. 

Any  consideration  of  a  unlversal-prlce-ccll- 
Ings  formula  for  eggs  must  recognize  at  least 
four  variables.  The  most  Important  of  these 
are:  (a)  Measures  of  quality;  (b)  measures  of 
size:  (c)  price  fartors;  and  (d)  seasonal  price 
patterns.  To  these  might  also  be  added 
(e)   regional  price  patterns. 

MKAST7ECS  OF  QVAUTT 

For  our  purposes  it  is  sufBclent  to  state 
that  the  U8DA  has  already  established  ade- 
quately serviceable  standards  of  quality  in 
its  official  grades.  These  sre  acccpUble  to 
the  trade  and  their  Importance  should  In- 
crease In  accordance  with  the  trend  toward 
wider  recognition  of  all  Government  labels, 
starting  In  the  deficit  areas  where  local  poul- 
try producers  generally  have  higher  prodtic- 
tlon  costs,  many  States  have  set  up  new 
grsdee  of  their  own.  recognizing  higher  qual- 
ity than  required  In  Federal  grades.  In  fact, 
some  State  departments  of  agriculture  and 
State  development  commissions  have  applied 
public  funds  to  consumer  education  and 
sales  promotion  of  these  higher  Slate  grades. 
This  was  supported  by  breeding  and  man- 
agement programs  sponsored  by  State  col- 
leges and  in  cocperatlon  with  the  Federal 
Extension  Service,  all  tuned  to  Increase  the 
production  of  special  high-grade  eggs. 


Any  project  for  eslsbllshlng  price  ceilings 
nationally,  without  taking  Into  considers Uun 
the  specialised  husbandry  and  the  htgtoar 
operating  oosU  that  cluiractcrlse  the  pf9- 
gram  of  the  produaaii  Of  ipoclal  quality  aip. 
wotild  immediatatf  tliwatw  their  econoalo 
life,  for  It  wouM  wipe  out  the  little  extra 
margin  that  dlacrlmlnatlng  consumers  ara 
wUllng  to  pay  for  aaaurcd  top  q  lallty  as  now 
gusrauieed  by  the  special  BtaU  grade  labels. 

rscTois  or  cxsa 

The  United  SUtea  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  esUbllsbed  grades  already  enhiytng 
a  wide  trade  acceptance  in  arhlcb  a  series  of 
slaea  guide  ptircbaaera  in  aatabllahlnc  prices. 
These  are  baaed  on  a  a-ounoe  egg  or  lota  of  a 
doaen  or  more  averaging  i4  ounces  to  the 
doaen.  known  as  large,  and  then  at  9-ou&oa 
Intervals,  other  approved  grade  dealgnattoM 
known  reapeotlvaly  as  mediums  and  pulleta. 

We  bave  noted  now  ths  State  depart- 
menu  of  agrlcurttire  atMl  Federal  IMon- 
slon  Services  have  cooperated  to  ptomeM  In- 
creased production  of  higher  qusllty  eggs  in 
the  Northeast.  This  same  cuuprratlon  has 
worked  also  to  Increase  the  average  slac  in 
Northeastern  egg  production,  tn  tbe  retail 
outlets  these  larger  eg|«  bring  higber  prices. 
Jumbo  egge  sre  preferred  and  ipecWcaUy 
asked  for  by  mnny  discriminating  etatomera. 
The  Aladdin -like  growtb  of  the  powdered-efg 
Industry  should  give  even  greater  importaaee 
to  extra  size  in  wholesale  buying  after  the 
war. 

rscTocs  or  raics 

The  price  the  producer  gets  snd  the  pr!e« 
the  consumer  pojrs  for  eggs  sre  both  effected 
by  quality  and  by  size.  Whereas  the  ulti- 
mate constm^r  U  protected  by  laws  affect- 
ing misrepresentation  both  as  to  quality  and 
to  sise.  the  middleman  is  not.  He  sets  his 
price  as  s  result  of  his  own  InEpectlon  or 
the  word  of  the  producer  or  auction  or  the 
receiver  with  whom  he  deals. 

THE  BBASONAL  PATTOIM  OT  FSiCC 

Fowl  are  more  concerned  with  their  biologi- 
cal function  than  with  our  economic  needs. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  larger  production  tn 
the  springtime,  which  Is  the  normal  blrd- 
llfe  hatching  season,  and  the  critical  decline 
to  a  low  point  In  production  esch  fall  show 
a  supply  curve  for  eggs  In  which  the  total 
national  spring  supply  of  frefh  eggs  may  run 
several  times  the  natlonsl  fall  production. 

Because  human  constmiptlon  of  eggs  la 
relatively  steady  these  big  seasonal  changes 
In  production  reset  on  prices  snd  If  written 
on  a  chart  the  price  cu.-ve  would  always  move 
In  opposite  directions  from  the  curve  of  sup- 
ply. The  price  curve  may  vary  slightly  from 
th7  supply  curve  but  In  normal  times  with- 
out political  interference  the  fall  price  often 
exceeds  the  spring  price  by  100  percent. 

Certain  trends  may  be  observed  which  are 
working  to  reduce  the  seasonal  aprcad. 
Among  them  are  a  larger  use  of  froaen  eggs, 
DHire  breeding  for  fall  production  snd  finally, 
the  growth  of  the  dried  egg  business. 

Although  the  se.isonsl  curves  are  astonMk- 
Ingly  dependable  and  over  a  10-12-year  period 
hardly  varying  from  a  November  high  and 
AprU  bottom  war  conditions  have  already 
deranged  the  curve  and  rate  decline  and  by 
the  support  of  eg(»  prices  through  Govern- 
ment buying  turned  the  market  upward  In 
March  In  1941  or  a  month  ehead  of  the  10- 
year  average.  It  Is  such  Impacts  of  a  war 
economy  that  make  me  feel  the  pattern  of 
hlst<»1cal  precedent  Is  imsound  as  a  basis 
for  setting  ceilings  over  which  poultrymen 
can  maintain  and  expand  productions  In  ths 
face  of  increasing  operation  costs. 

rm   PATTXSK    OF    SXCIOMAL   niCK  CHANCZS 

Regional  differences  in  price  are  deter- 
mined by  whether  or  not  any  given  area  has 
a  surplus  or  a  shortage  of  any  particular  com- 
modity. Applying  thU  eccnom^ic  yardstick 
to  our, egg  celling  problem,  the  United  Steles 
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ma?  be  retolved  Into  three  regional  areas  with 
cxifflclent  fundamental  difference  to  warrant 
consideration  In  determining  cur  national 
price  ceilings  as  regional  cellinga  U  It  should 
appMT  desirable.  These  areas  wculd  be 
(•)  ••rt  ot  **>•  AUeghenles:  (b)  the  great 
CM«al  Belt  between  the  Alleghenles  and  the 
Rockies;  and  (o  the  Pacific  coast.  Each  of 
Ums«  sections  have  distinct  economic  and 
•oclologlc&l  differences. 

In  v:ew  of  the  various  egg  production  and 
marketing  factors  here  presented  I  feel  that 
the  most  dependable  formula  for  determin- 
ing eSectlve  eg?  price  ceilings  would  be  one 
of  the  utmost  simplicity.     I  would  aim  to  set 

•  single  celling  on  a  large  size   (like  U.  S. 
Brtra  Large).     I  would  set  my  celling  with 

•  November    maximum    and    like    Canada 
Ignore  seMonal  Tarlatlons  assuming  that  the 
pnwurc  at  the  spring  flush  production  would 
glD«  consumers  an  undeniable  advantage  In 
lower  price  not  enjoyed  by  most  other  com- 
modltlea  with  fixed  price  ceilings.     I  would 
express   my   maximum    celling    In   terms   of 
weiPht.  and  by  employing  the  3-cunce  Inter- 
val between  large,  medium,  and  pullet  as  a 
yardstick,  my  large  egg  celling  wcu-'d  auto- 
■MtlreWj  Mt  a  ceiling  by  weleht  for  the  other 
^tm  gradea  thus  medium  and  puileu  would 
each    decline    12' j    while    27-ounce    Jumbos 
would  bring  la'j  percent  higher.     As  I  ex- 
pect egg  demands  for  1943  to  run  at  least 
as  strong  B<<  1242  I  would  put  a  money  value 
on  my  stn^le  celling  of  68  cents  at  retail. 
Based  on  this  recommendation  cur  schedule 
grade  celling  would  Automatically  become; 
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Trades,  each  of  which  shouk 
United  States  Extra  Large 
plus  or  minus  differentials 
ords  may  show.    Each  of 
has  Its  size  price  ceilings 
pressed  en  established  3 
vals.    Just    the    same    as   \ 
States  Extras"  base.    Such 
can  be  represented  on  a 
protects  the  public  as  well 
the  trade,  and  the  war  effor ; 
I   fear   Secretary   Wickarc 
his  hoped  for  egg  goals  unl  ess 
some   such   simple,    wcrkafle 
above  all.  will  enable  the 
In  business. 


be  based  on  the 

jling  with  such 

historical  rec- 

quallty  series 

automatically  ex- 

graCIe  Inter- 

th    the    "United 

celling  formula 

I  Lmple  table  and 

as  the  producer. 


By  this  process  any  States  recognising  of- 
egg  gradca  3  ounces  above  24  ounce 
^  •Bfor  an  B%  ctnta  higher  ceiling  for 
8  ounces  advanced:  thus  United  Slates 
27-ounce  Jumbos  would  be  quoted  at 
76'<«  cents. 

My  strongest  argument  for  the  translation 
of  egg-price  ceilings  Into  a  straight  poundage 
ba.«ls  U  one  cf  departmental  consistency. 
The  OPA  is  trnne  to  simplify.  In  lU  canned 
goods  schedules  the  price  Is  based  primarily 
upon  the  weight  of  the  contents.  When 
man  changes  the  size  of  the  can  and  alters 
the  amount  of  food  the  consumer  gets,  the 
consumer  Is  expected  to  pay  a  higher  retail 
price  When  hens  change  the  size  of  an  egg 
shell  it  increMea  the  8l»  of  a  container  and 
so  also  increases  the  amotmt  of  food  the  con- 
sumer gets.  Hence  If  food  values  are  to  be 
sold  on  a  wel^t  ceUIng  basts  It  is  difficult 
for  OPA  to  claim  eg?s  are  different  If  sold  at 
retail  when  the  weight  of  a  case  of  eggs  al- 
ready rules  prices  at  wholesale.  Whenever 
the  buyer  geU  more  the  buyer  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  more. 

Only  for  measuring  the  spread  between  the 
^mtaraut  psdas  of  quality  might  historical 
prceedcDte  properly  apply.  Price  histories 
are  out  because  of  war  conditions.  The 
whole  price  octcve  now  goes  up  regardless 
of  the  past.  However,  the  differentials  be- 
tween quality  grades  will  continue,  for  they 
expre-'s  consumer  preference.  They  meas- 
ure the  difference  buyers  are  willing  to  pay 
as  between  the  same  size  eggs  of  different 
qualities. 

The  essence  of  a  fair  celling,  therefore, 
should  be  based  on  a  single  focal  point:  that 
U  on  large  eggs  of  "United  States  Extra" 
quality  expressed  in  terms  of  a  flat  year- 
round  price  These  "extras"  would  be  grad- 
ed by  sl»  on  a  weight  basis  under  present 
United  States  sizee.  and  would  be  so  priced. 
In  addition  to  the  "United  States  Extra 
Large"  slae.  there  should  be  three  other  qual- 
ity ceiling  series:   Specials.  Siandards,  and 
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(By  Frank  C. 
President   Truman  has 
have  one  where  it  hurts. 
that  after  July  1  no  mor 
from  the  U.  S.  A.     And  Ju 
matic  hot  shots  know  this 
he  has  done  the  s^me  for 
Aftar  July  1  no  mere 
Finally,  he  has  ordered 
lend-lease  shipments  to  b4th 
more  whole  factories  and 
chine    tools.     No    more 
stockings,  etc.,  etc. 

Lend-lease  from  here 
man  orders,  will  be  confine^ 
tial  military  Items  such 
things  with  which  to  kill 
Something  new  has  been 
Mr.  Truman's   performapce 
tlnues  to  l>e  In  tune  with 
American  Interests. 

The  country  likes  him 
Is  positive  m  his  dealings 
but   because  posltlveness 
U.  S.  A.  is  so  novel  In  our 
Mr.  Truman  has  shown 
do  what  is  fair  and  right 
has  shewn  good  will 
able  desires  of  all  commc^ 
world   peace   and   he 
tween   nations   that  will 
peace. 

But  he  has  also  plainly 
members  America,  first. 
Judge  that  money  can  be 
the  interests  of  the  Unit*d 
lea,  on  international  project 
kind.     But  It  is  another 
throw  our  pocketbook 
who  want  to  raid  it. 

After    all.    Harry    3. 
meaning  of  not   only   a 
nickel.     He   has   been  a 
poor  man.    Taxes  to  him 
theoretical   for   soaking 
rich. 

Taxes,  In  his  experlen 
paid  by  the  sweat  of  the 
very  Important,  at  this 

For,   monumental 
been  and  continues  to  be 
by    comparison    with 
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Speaker,  under 

I  wish  to 

of  an  article  by 

ist.  published 

Herald: 


There  are  people  who  have  been  kidding 
themselves  that  the  war  Is  somehow  going 
to  end  In  everybody  on  our  side  having  a 
lot  more  of  everything  nice  than  they  had 
when  it  all  began. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  most  monumental 

lie  of  all. 

This  war  has  cost  us  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  our  best  and  most  aggressive 
young  men.  Those  were  a  national  asset 
that  wiU  not  be  replaced  by  any  or  all  the 
wonders  of  science. 

This  war  has  cost  us  himdreds  of  billions 
of  dollars.  Is  any  double-action,  flip-of-the- 
wrlst,  push-button  gadget  going  to  pay  back 
those  billions,  harmlessly,  silently,  and  un- 
touched by  human  hands? 

This  war  has  cost  us  copper,  iron,  timber, 
gold,  silver,  and  on  down  through  the  list  of 
natural  wealth  from  apples  to  zirconium. 

Is  anybody  silly  enough  to  think  that  the 
drain  on  American  property  In  this  war  is 
going  to  be  bounced  off  at  no  expense? 

We  are  coming  cut  of  this  war  poorer  than 
we  went  in,  both  In  human  stock  and  in 
material  wealth. 

We  will  not  find  it  easy  to  take  care  of 
ou;-selves. 

If  we  undertake  to  care  for  the  world  In 
free-hand,  WPA  fa-shion.  it  will  be  only  a 
little  while  before  we,  and  the  world  with  us. 
crash.  Mr.  Truman,  who  knows  that  a  nickel 
is  money,  shows  interest  in  that  hard  fact. 
Were  lucky  that  he  docs. 
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added,  boys. 

In  office  con- 
America  and  with 
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-sense  people  for 
agreements  he- 
help   to   keep   the 
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The  Building  of  Tbis  New  National  De- 
fense Superhighway  and  Airport  Syi- 
tam,  as  Defined  in  H.  R.  303S,  Will 
Solve  tSe  Postwar  Unemployment 
Problem,  Save  Human  Life,  M?.ke  100 
Percent  Profit  to  Patrons,  and  Produce 
Immense  Revenue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Without  a  Dollar  of  Public 
Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NrW  JEESIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  with 
Analysis  and  Proof  thereof,  by  U.  O. 
Robinson,  pres  dent  of  the  National 
Superhighway  Association,  of  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.,  that  "The  building  of  this  new 
national  defense  superhighway  and  air- 
port system,  as  defined  in  H.  R.  3036.  will 
solve  the  postwar  unemployment  prob- 
lem, save  human  life,  make  100  percent 
profit  to  patrons,  and  produce  immense 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Government, 
without  a  dollar  of  public  taxation": 
Thx  BuTUJiNC  or  This  Nrw  National  Detinsb 

SUPEEHIGHWAT  AND  AlKPOBT  STSTEM.  AS  DK- 
FINED  IN  H.   R.  3036.   WILL  SOLVE  THK  POST- 

WAB  Unemployment  Problem.  Save  Humaw 
Lot.  Make  100  Percent  Profit  to  Patrons, 
AND  Produce  Immense  Revenue  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  WrrHotrr  a  Dollar  o» 
Public  Taxation 
(By  U.  G.  Robinson,  president.  National 
Superhighway   Association,   Atlantic   City, 

N.  J.) 

analysis  and  proof 

The   enactment   of   this   nonpartisan   na- 
tional defense  superhighway  and  airport  sys- 
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t*m  bill.  H.  R.  8036.  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Hand,  to  become  effective  at  once  and 
operative  Immediately  after  our  victory  over 
the  barbarian  aggressors,  will  satisfactorily 
solve  all  general  unemployment  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  war. 

To  buUd  the  25.000  miles  of  this  proposed 
new  superhighway  and  airport  system,  con- 
necting all  centers  of  traffic  in  every  State 
m  the  Union,  wUl  require  the  well-remuner- 
ated sert'ices  of  millions  of  munition  workers 
and  veterans  for  3  to  5  years  during  the  peril- 
ous postwar  readjustment  period.  Congres- 
sional action  now  determines  the  economic 
and  unemployment  conditions  then. 

This  national   defense  superhighway   and 
airport  system  would  be  liiesavinf,.  self-liqui- 
dating, time  lasting.  Nation  defending,  prcfit- 
maklng.  and  revenue  producing  and.  after 
the  war.  employment  insurance.     This  all- 
comorehensive  public-works  project  would  be 
located  by  competent  and  unprejudiced  civil 
and  Army  engineers.     Its  three  main  lines 
east  and  west,  end  seven  north  and  south,  as 
defined  in  this  bill.  H.  R.  3036,  would  be  run 
through  the  country,  thus  avoiding  all  city 
streets,  pedestrian  and  local  traffic  on  the 
present-day  roads,  while  appropriate  branches 
would  be  extended  to  city  limits  of  all  traffic 
centers.    It  would  have  three  to  six  one-way 
traffic  lanes  and  a  parking  shoulder  in  either 
direction,  according  to  trafSc  requirements, 
for  cars,  trucks,  and  busses.     It  would  have 
smooth    concrete    barriers,    hub    hiph.    and 
steel  plated  on  both  sides  of  the  traffic  lanes 
m  either  direction,  thereby  eliminating  all 
dangers  of  running  Into  trees,  poles,  ditches, 
banks,  bridge  abutments,  and  other  death 
traps.    There  would  be  no  advertising  signs 
to  divert  the  attention  of  drivers.    The  hiUs 
would  be  cut  down  and  the  valleys  filled  up. 
while    all    highways,    railroads,    rivers,    and 
mountains  would  be  either  bridged  or  tun- 
neled.    The   right-of-way   would   be  500   to 
1.000  feet  or  more  wide  with  frequent  emer- 
gency airplane-landing  fields  and  modem  air- 
ports all   properly  lighted  and  guarded  for 
safety.     The  roadbed  would  be  constructed 
to  carry,  at  high  speed,  a  load  of  approxi- 
mately   100   tons   for  defense   or   commerce 
and.  like  the  Pyramids  of   Egypt,  built  to 
stand  forever.     At  entrance  arenas  off  the 
highway   there   would   be    standard    service 
stations,    refreshment    stands,    and    tourist 
cabins. 

There  will  be  100-percent  benefit  profit  to 
all  patrons  of  this  superhighway  on  the 
amount  of  all  tolls  paid  by  the  saving  of  fuel, 
time,  expense,  and  depreciation.  In  addition 
to  this  caeh  saving  profit  on  every  dollar  paid 
for  the  use  erf  this  superhighway,  the  patron 
has  the  absolute  assurance  of  scientific  safety 
against  head-on  collisions,  hitting  pedes- 
trians, animals,  or  any  obstacle,  grade-cross- 
iTig  accidents,  wreck  of  automobile,  or  per- 
s-.nal  injury  Those  benefited  by  using  this 
rational  sup>erh!ghway.  and  not  the  general 
taxpayers,  should  and  will  pay  for  the  buUd- 
ing  and  noalntaining  of  the  syst«n.  plus  a 
handsome  reveniie  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  return  for  Eupplylng  the  wisdom  to 
authorize  it  and  the  credit  with  which  to 
build  the  greatest  national  defense  super- 
highway and  airport  system  of  all  nations. 

Pbrty  thousand  killed  on  the  public  high- 
ways in  1941.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Co., 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  state*  that  each  death  In 
automobile  accidents  cost  the  Nation  $60,000 
economic  loss  or  a  total  of  about  $3,400.- 
000.000.  Damage  to  1.000.000  cars  in  acci- 
dent-! and  1.600.000  people  injured,  costing 
doctor  and  hospital  lees,  loss  of  time,  court 
and  legal  expenses,  are  estimated  at 
$2,600,000,000.  or  a  staggering  total  loes  of 
about  $5,000,000,000  in  1941.  What  an  ap- 
palling record.  What  an  astounding  coet. 
What  a  terrifying  penalty  the  public  pays  for 
building  and  using  cheap,  antiquated  hlgh- 
wajrs  for  fast-moving  modem  automobiles. 

Insurance  sUtlstlcs  show  over  80  percent 
of  all  auto  accidents  occur  on  unscientifically 
constructed  roads,  or  over  four  bUlion  annual 


cash  loss  due  to  ineOciently  planned  roads 
between  cities.  In  about  4  years  the  saving 
of  thia  ecanomlc  loas  would  build  35.000 
mUes  of  a  lifeaavlng  superhighway  through- 
out the  cotmtry.  This  proposed  acientlfk: 
aystem  will  cost  $15,000,000,000.  more  or  leas, 
depending  on  the  price  of  well-paid  labor  and 
materials  at  time  of  building,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment will  own  It  without  levying  a  dollar 
of  tazatloD  on  Industry,  and  wUl  derive  an 
Immense  revenue  from  it  for  all  time  while 
providing  the  public  with  an  astonishing 
opportunity  to  make  100  percent  prcAt  on 
all  tolls  paid  for  the  use  of  it  instead  of  ualng 
the  dangeroua  death-trap  free  public  roads 
now  In  use.  This  startling  fact  is  absolutely 
proven  by  the  dearly  demonstrated  results 
from  the  State  built,  owned,  and  operated 
Holland  Ttmnel.  Philadelphla-Camden 
Bridge,  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  and  the 
Bankhead  Tunnel  under  Mobile  Bay. 

More  murderous  than  war  are  the  auto- 
mobile highways  of  America,  according  to 
statistics  by  the  Travelers  Insurance  Co. 
Quoting  from  their  published  record : 

"Our  Nation  has  engagul  in  six  major  wars 
since  its  birth  in  1776.  In  total  these  wars 
extended  over  a  period  of  15  years.  The  num- 
ber of  American  addlers  killed  In  action, 
or  died  of  wounds,  during  these  15  years  of 
war  was  244.357" 

By  the  same  authentic  authority  during 
15  years.  1927  to  1841,  inclusive,  there  were 
killed  (murdered)  on  the  shambles  of  the 
present  inefficient  free  pul^ic  roads,  a  total 
of  499.729.  It  Is  a  stunning  fact  that  more 
than  twice  as  many  men,  women  and  child- 
ren were  killed  In  15  years  of  driving  on  our 
present-day  highways  built  by  the  States 
as  were  soldiers  killed  in  all  the  15  years  our 
coiuitry  has  been  engaged  in  war  between 
1776  and  1941.  It  Is  genuine  sanity  and 
economic  wisdom,  patriotic  statesmanship 
and  a  Federal  Government  duty  to  build 
this  life-favlng  super-highway  system,  which 
would  be  commensurate  with  the  development 
and  use  of  the  automobile  In  the  growing 
Interstate  traffic,  since  It  is  Impossible  for  the 
various  States  to  build  a  homogeneous  na- 
tional defense  super  highway  and  airport 
system. 

To  produce  all  the  material*  In  America 
required  to  build  this  national  defense  su- 
per highway  and  airport  83r5tem  and  the  dams 
to  generate  current  to  light  it.  wUl  be  a  gi- 
gantic labor  Job.  It  will  require  about  400,- 
000  employed,  as  soon  as  the  super-highway 
and  highway  system  is  completed,  to  guard, 
maintain  and  operate  this,  the  greatest  and 
most  profitable  business  Institution  In  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  the  most  important  border- 
line of  national  defense. 

It  Is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  building 
of  this  life-saving,  self-liquidating  national 
defense  and  airport  S3r8tem  would  employ 
many  millions  at  men  and  women  for  several 
years  after  the  war.  It  Is  squarely  up  to  the 
labor  and  business  Interests  of  the  Nation  to 
write  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  ap- 
proving this  postwar  employment  proposal 
and  asking  them  to  enact  Congressman 
Hands  bill,  H.  R.  3036,  Into  law  at  once  as  a 
postwar  employment  measure  so  that  con- 
struction may  begin  Immediately  when  mu- 
nition plants  close  and  soldiers  return.  This 
enactment  would  surely  eliminate  all  poesl- 
blllty  of  dlsastroois  unemployment  and  con- 
sequent business  depression  following  World 
War  n,  such  as  did  follow  World  War  I. 

This  national  Improvement  would  bind  the 
four  comers  of  our  land  tosether  with  an  un- 
breakable band  of  «teel  and  concrete  which 
would  immediately  upon  completion  become 
tre  safe  channel  through  which  would  flow 
the  lifeblood  of  our  economic  structure.  It 
would  remain  forever  a  monument  to  modem 
transportation  and  engineering  skill.  It 
would  link  together  every  section,  every  class, 
and  every  Interest  of  our  great  Republic. 

The  highest  prevailing  wages  would  be  paid 
for  all  labor  producing  the  material  to  go  Into 
the   superhighways,  dams,  and   airport*,   as 


veil  a*  to  all  labor  engaged  on  the  eonstmc- 
tlon  woc^  at  the  project.  It  would  surely 
atxorb  all  available  labor  of  every  daBcrlptioa 
at  American  siandard-of-UTlng  wages. 
Therefore  it  would  create  and  maintain  the 
greatest  buying  fjower  ever  developed  In  tbl* 
cotmtry.  Manufacturing  and  retail  buataaea 
would  flourish.  Professional  men  and  wooMn 
would  be  benefited  and  general  prosperity 
would  he  asEund. 

The  Federal  Oovernmect  did  expend  in  10 
years,  over  $15,000,000,000  for  unemployment- 
relief  purpoeea.  yet  during  that  aame  period 
we  experienced  the  most  dlsastroui  depres- 
sion in  history  as  the  result  of  unemploy- 
ment following  In  the  w^ke  erf  the  First 
World  War.  This  vast  am'unt  of  taxpayers 
money  necessarily  spent  on  unemployment - 
relief  with  no  practical  economic  retiun 
woukl  have  butlt  the  SS.COO  miles  of  this 
new  superb  national  defense  superhighway 
aid  airport  system.  It  would  have  given 
self-sustaining  work  to  all  able-bodied  un- 
employed and  therefore  would  have  endsd 
the  depression.  This  wasted  relief  moDey 
would  have  completed  the  greatest,  safest, 
and  cheap<>3t  traiutportatlon  system  oa  the 
globe. 

Since  I  first  wrote  this  proposal  In  1023. 
coined  the  term  "Superhighway"  and  copy- 
rlc'hted  it,  there  hms  been  developed  an 
abundance  of  Indisputable  evidence  which 
specifically  proves  the  value.  t>eneflts.  and 
success  of  better  and  safer  automcblle  high- 
ways for  toll. 

The  Holland  Tunnel  Is  a  demonstrated  ex- 
ample of  such  government -owned  toll  high- 
ways. Millions  of  automobiles  have  passed 
through  that  tunnel  wlthont  a  death  from 
auto  accidents.  The  year  1941  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  reported  to  the  owners, 
the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  a 
net  profit  revenue  from  the  tunnels  and 
bridges  It  has  built  and  operates,  of  $8,- 
740.131.32,  over  all  expenses,  Interest,  and 
sinking-fund  payments. 

The  Delaware  River  Joint  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  which  built 
and  operates  the  PhJladelphla-Camden 
Bridge,  reported  to  the  State  Legialatures  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  a  net  profit. 
In  1941.  over  all  expenses  and  Interest,  of 
$1. 576.075  iW. 

The  Pennsylvania  turnpike  Is  a  seml- 
superhlgbway  since  it  has  exposed  to  traffic 
the  dangers  of  bridge  abutments,  poles,  trees, 
ditches,  etc..  while  a  genuine  superhighway 
as  daflned  In  this  bill.  H.  R.  3036.  has  none 
of  these  death  traps.  However,  this  short- 
cut semi-superhighway,  txmneling  the  moim- 
talns  between  Pittsburgh  and  Harrlsburg 
about  160  miles,  reported  In  1941  a  net  profit 
of  $1,232,136.56  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  after  paying  operating  ex- 
penses and  Interest  on  the  investment.  There 
Is  a  general  demand  by  tnduatry,  wrote  Gov- 
ernor James,  to  have  the  turnpike,  which  is 
the  best  road  of  its  length  in  the  world  today, 
extended  to  Philadelphia  for  a  greater  ac- 
commodation and  profit  to  through  traffic 
between  the  two  metropoUUn  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Bankheed  tunnel,  under  the  bay  at 
Mobile.  Ala..  Is  a  marvelous  demonstration 
of  Government-owned  toll  highways.  This 
tunnel  and  Its  Improvements  to  date  co*t 
$4,418,450.23.  The  report  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  city  of  Mobile  state* 
the  "excess  operating  Income  over  the  ex- 
pense for  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1944,  was  $411,549.17.-  whkrh  Is  over  931  per- 
cent net  profit  on  the  entire  cost  of  con- 
struction. This  tunnel  saves  patrons  about 
6  mile*  of  city  traffic  and  U  a  proven  wise 
investment  and  tremendous  financial  success. 
The  inar\-elou8  financial  results  of  these 
four  Government  built,  owned,  and  operated 
public-works  jKoJects  proves  beyocd  a  doubt 
that  better  built  and  safer  superhighways, 
such  as  the  Hanii.  superhighway  bill  pro- 
poses for  public  use,  with  reasonable  toll,  will 
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pay  •  handsome  profit  to  the  patrona  and 
an  immense  revenue  to  the  Government. 

High-speed  Diesel -motored  bU8«e«  woxUd 
provide  transcontinental  sleeper  service  from 
New  York  to  San  Prancuco  within  3  daya. 
Southern  winter  resorU  and  northern  pa- 
trona would  b«  brought  closer  together. 
Persons  living  Inland  and  seeking  the  bene- 
flu  of  shore,  lake,  and  mounuln  resorU  In 
summer  coii'd  safely  do  so  In  half  the  time 
and  less  expense  now  required.  All  people 
would  be  brought  closer  together,  see  and 
understand  each  other  better.  Sectional 
prejudices  would  be  greatly  diminished. 

Lighted  superhighways  would  also  mark 
the  routes  of  major  airlines.  There  would  be 
no  more  of  the  tragic  accidents  where  air- 
planes lose  themselves  In  mountainous  areas 
and  crash  witti  great  loss  of  life.  The  light 
of  the  superhighways  would  be  a  never- 
falling  guide  to  sky  traffic.  There  would  be 
along  the  right-of-way  emergency  landing 
fields.  schooU  for  the  training  of  civilian  and 
Army  pllou  and  other  local  aviation  facil- 
ities. ^    , 

In  time  of  war  the  superhighway  and  air- 
port system  would  permit  quick  mobilization 
and  tran.<»portatlon  of  troops  to  repel  In- 
vasion. With  the  present  high  degree  of 
mobility  of  the  armed  forces,  the  super- 
highway and  airport  system  would  give  those 
forces  the  needed  facilities  for  reaching  max- 
imum efficiency  In  defending  the  Nation. 

All  citizens  of  our  glorious  Republic  can 
perform  their  patriotic  duty  and  enjoy  their 
constitutional  right  of  petition  by  writing 
five  brief  letters,  or  postal  cards,  respectfully 
requesting  the  enactment  of  this  national 
defense  suoerhlghway  and  airport  bill.  H  R. 
303«.  Address  your  letters  to  the  Congress- 
man representing  your  district,  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  your  States,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  to 
the  President.  Harry  S  Truman,  all  at  Wash- 
ington D.  C.  As  good  citizens,  now  Is  the 
time  to  express  your  convictions.  Render  a 
patrloUc  service  to  the  Government  of  your 
country  and  your  fellow  citizens.  Ask  your 
neighbors  to  write  likewise  to  the  same 
officials  vs\>Tfmla%  their  dealre  for  life-saving 
superhighways. 

With  every  member  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  I  most  respectfully  plead  to  work 
and  vote  for  this  strictly  nonpartisan  meas- 
ure because,  without  the  preadventure  of  a 
reasonable  doubt,  the  buUdlng  of  this  new 
national  defense  superhighway  and  airport 
system  as  defined  In  H.  R.  3036.  wUl  solve  the 
postwar  unemployment  problem,  save  human 
life,  make  100-percent  profit  to  patrons  and 
produce  Immense  rerenue  to  the  Federal 
GoTcrnment,  without  a  doUar  of  public  taxa- 
tion. 


Ab  Appreciatioii 


all  a  matter  of  routine  am  I 
all  similar  cases.    It  Is  Impqsslble 
edge  each  one.  since  I 
edgements  would  not  reac  i 
really  are  responsible;  honever 
some  group  In  Washington 
deal  of  sympathetic  thoug  dt 
of  the  next  of  kin  of  thc^ 
and  there  should  be  some 
press  our  appreciation  to 
Inspiration  to  plan  this 
were  possible,  through 
press  such  appreciation  as 
I  feel.  I  would  be  deeply 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

or  KSW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT  An  V  E3 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mj'  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  a  letter  written  me 
by  a  father  who  lost  his  son  in  the  war : 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
pr«M  my  thanks  through  you  to  the  Army 
and  the  United  Statfi  Government  for  all 
tb«  attention  which ^e  have  received.  I 
realia*  that  the  letter*  ^rtilch  we  have  re- 
MtT«d  from  The  AdJuUnt  General.  SecreUry 
of  War.  the  general  commanding  my  son's 
dlTUlon.  the  card  of  sympathy  from  Ot-neral 
Marahall.  the  Memorial.  Scroll  signed  by  Mr. 
KooMfVeU.  and  th©  Purple  Heart  award  are 


are  the  same  In 

to  acknowl- 

that  acknowl- 

the  parties  who 

someone  or 

has  given  a  great 

to  the  feelings 

lost  in  the  war. 

way  for  us  to  ex - 

whoever  had  the 

carefully.     If  it 

for  me  to  ex- 

both  my  wife  and 

1  jateful. 

RVET  E,  FisK.  Jr. 
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China  Still  lights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  IjHlLLlPS 

or  CALxroifnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


Friday.  July 
Mr.   PHILLIPS.     Mr 


I  Join  today  gladly  In  doing  honor  to  tile 
Chinese  people  on  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
their  war.  which  Is  also  our  war.  and  to  their 
courage  and  their  patience,  and  to  the  stead- 
fastness of  the  Chinese  Government,  under 
the  leadership  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  on  the  eight  anniversary  of  the  Chinese 
war  of  resistance  against  Japan. 


RE  >RESENTATrVT3 


;.  1945 
Speaker,  under 


invasion. 
This  is  our 
It   has  been 


leave  to  extend  my  rei  narks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  July  7  will  mark  the  eighth  an- 
niversary of  the  Chinese  war  of  resist- 
ance against  the  Japanese 
Eight  years  is  a  long  time, 
war  as  much  as  thei-s, 
fought  with  a  minimun^  of  help  from  the 
United  States  and  froit  other  countries. 
It  has  been  fought  wi  h  determination, 
with  courage,  with  patience,  and  with 
great  sacrifice.  I  hope  khe  recent  victory 
over  the  Axis  will  turn  the  tide  of  inter- 
est as  well  as  the  tide  ^f  war  toward  the 
Orient,  and  that  we  *iay  realize  what 
China  has  done  and  qan  still  do.  The 
hope  of  peace  for  the  vi-brld  of  the  future, 
toward  which  we  all  lobk  hopefully,  does 
not  lie  entirely  in  Europe.  It  lies  also  in 
the  Par  East,  and  in  tnat  picture  China 
has  the  greatest  possibilities  of  influence. 
The  following  statement  was  given  by 
me  to  the  Chinese  Central  Daily  News,  of 
Washington,  for  its  anniversary  edition 
on  July  7: 

For  8  years  the  Chinese  people  have  stood 
between  the  rest  of  thd  world  and  chaos. 
Uncomplalnlrigly  they  hive  seen  the  help  to 
which  they  were  entltWd,  and  which  they 
had  been  promised,  go  to  other  nations,  on 
some  grounds  of  greater  Immediate  need. 
They  have  worked  and  ought  uncomplain- 
ingly. Where  other  nat  ons.  whose  names  I 
might  easily  give  here,  have  said  that  trans- 
portation was  dlsruptei;  that  food  was 
scarce;  that  the  Govern  nent  would  be  en- 
dangered without  more  ood  and  more  help 
from  the  United  States,  md  have  demanded 
food  and  arms  and  tr«  nsportatlon  as  the 
price  of  cooperation  for  their  own  salvation, 
the  Chinese  Oovernmen ;  in  Just  as  difficult 
a  situation,  and  the  Chinese  people,  under 
more  desperate  personal  condition*,  with  the 
same  lack  of  facilities  and  transportation. 
have  built  roads  by  hand ,  drawn  the  cars  and 
boats  by  manpower  on  tdw  lines,  carried  ma- 
terial and  food  in  baski  U.  and  finally,  and 
still  uncomplainingly,  lave  gone  without. 
For  the  future  of  the  Ut  Ited  States,  and  the 
»><ac«  of  the  world,  we  look  to  the  Orient,  and 
to  our  long-establlshcd  friendship  with 
China.  Thoae  of  us  who  come  from  the  west 
ct  ast  know  the  importance  of  this  sUtemcnt, 
better  perhaps  than  these  whoae  homes  ara 
on  the  eastern  seabonrd,  and  whoee  eyes  sel- 
dom turn  to  the  Far  Esa  l. 


Farm  Labor  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude a  statement  made  before  the  An- 
derson committee  at  Yakima,  Wash.,  at 
its  recent  hearings  there.  Mr.  W.  M.  Ko- 
hagen  is  a  handler  of  perishables  and 
knows  that  work  intimately.  In  his 
statement  before  the  committee  he  ex- 
plained some  of  the  difficulties  of  farm- 
ers, including.  In  part,  the  hardships  im- 
posed by  Federal  regulatory  boards  in 
dealing  with  agricultural  labor  problems 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  I 
quote  some  excerpts  from  his  speech,  as 
follows: 

The  crops  are  perishable  In  varying  degrees. 
The  harvesting  and  handling  of  soft  frulU 
must  be  timed  almost  to  the  hour  and  day 
to  avoid  deterioration  or  lost  Closely  Inter- 
meshed  with  the  farmer's  productive  efforte 
In  one  continuing  process  Is  the  packing, 
processing,  and  storing.  If  the  farmer  can 
timely  harvest  his  fruit,  but  there  Is  Inade- 
quate labor  to  pack,  store,  or  process,  the 
whole  structure  faUs  and  the  season's  work 
and  Investment  of  the  farmer  Is  wasted  and 
the  food  lost. 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  over-all  lat>or 
requirements  Is  not  the  simple  one  of  a  single 
crop  area.  The  Yakima  Valley  la  particularly 
Illustrative  of  the  multiple  crop  areas  of  the 
Northwest.  It  normally  produces  190,000 
tons  of  apples;  35.000  tons  of  peaches;  260.000 
tons  of  sugar  beets;  140.000  tons  of  poUtoea; 
40.000  green  tons  of  hops;  95.000  tons  of  Bart- 
lett  pears;  13.000  tons  of  winter  pears;  16.000 
tons  of  cherries:  18.000  tons  plums,  prunes, 
and  apricots:  24.000  tons  miscellaneous  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  large  amounts  of  livestock, 
poultry,  and  forage  crops.  The  labor  demand 
consequently  Is  a  series  of  peaks  and  valleys 
from  June  until  December.  The  high  peak 
Is  In  the  fall,  when  an  additional  17.000 
workers  have  normally  been  required. 

Equally  Important  Is  the  need  for  an  equi- 
table relationship  In  wages  paid  In  the  vari- 
ous crops  and  the  Industries  that  service 
them. 

Last  season  substantial  amounts  of  valu- 
able fruit  was  loet  In  the  Yakima  Valley. 
An  estimated  10.000  to  12.000  tons  of  Bartlett 
peara  were  lost,  and  on  peaches  and  prunea 
the  loss  In  money  value  ran  substantially  In 
excess  of  1500.000.  Factors  other  than  labor 
contributed  to  the  situation,  and  It  Is  with 
no  desire  to  mlnlmlxe  them  that  these 
remarks  are  made: 

1.  Lack  of  coordination  between  farm  labor 
wage  ratea  and  rates  paid  in  warehouaes  of 
Agricultural  Service  Industries:  Farmers, 
packers,  storers.  and  processors  all  draw  their 
labor  from  a  common  pool  for  the  doiely 
integrated  activities  within  these  areaa  of 
production.  The  hours  of  labor  of  all  are 
dicutei  by  nature  and  the  weather.     Con- 
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gress  was  wisely  mindful  of  this  situation 
and  protected  this  relationship  by  classify- 
ing as  agricultural  labor  the  processes  which 
were  Identical,  whether  performed  on  or  oft 
the  farm  or  v.j)on  which  the  farmer  was  de- 
pendent for  disposal  of  his  crops. 

Now  we  have  many  of  these  wise  laws 
nullified  by  administrative  regulation.  In 
the  case  of  labor,  we  have  a  house  divided 
within  Itself  with  the  War  Labor  Board  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  packing,  processing,  and 
storing  activities,  whether  on  or  off  the  farm, 
and  the  War  Food  Administration,  the  Sold 
labor.  Criticism  of  which  agency  has  frozen 
rates  too  high  or  too  lotMs  secondary  In  im- 
portance to  the  basic  fact  that  the  two  must 
be  In  harmony  at  whatever  rate  Is  necessary 
to  provide  the  labor  to  save  the  crops.  Other- 
wise the  available  labor  Is  siphoned  cfT  to  the 
crop  or  part  of  the  process  which  pays  the 
higbest  rate.  This  Is  cur  present  situation 
with  an  Industrially  minded  War  Labor  Board 
predicating  adjustments  on  Industrial  cri- 
teria totally  unsulted  to  agriculture  and 
without  fiexlbllity  to  meet  local  or  last 
changing  crop  conditions.  Tlie  freezing  and 
holding  of  wages  of  packers  and  processors  at 
levels  cut  of  line  vrtth  farm  rates,  permitted 
farmers  to  generally  harvest  their  crops  In 
timely  fashion  but  an  acute  shortage  existed 
to  handle  the  crops.  IHustralive  of  this  Is 
the  testimony  of  a  farmer  who  packs  his  own 
fruit,  given  at  a  Wage  Board  hearing.  He  was 
legally  permitted  to  pay  a  keyman  $1.25  per 
hour  when  working  In  the  orchard,  but  on 
Uw  day  he  stepped  Into  the  packing  house, 
his  legal  rate  was  80  cents.  His  worth  to  the 
farmer  on  either  Job  was  the  same. 

When  packers  or  processors  had  received 
all  they  could  presently  handle  with  short 
labor  supply,  they  could  exercise  discretion 
and  avoid  financial  loss  by  purchasing  no 
more  than  they  could  adequately  handle 
from  day  to  day.  Fruit  moved  Into  cold 
storage  for  later  handling  experienced  simi- 
lar bottlenecks  in  receiving  and  stacking  In 
storage.  Once  It  got  there  It  lay  longer  than 
normal  because  of  slow  movement  to  pack- 
ers and  processors.  When  storages  were  filled 
the  fruit  simply  had  to  be  left  In  high  or- 
chard temperatures  and  deteriorate  or  go 
unharrested.  The  extension  of  the  process- 
ing season  to  the  extreme  limit  of  kiepabll- 
Ity  of  the  soft  frulU  In  turn  denied  the  use 
of  considerable  cold  storage  to  the  later  apple 
crops.  Here  was  a  pyramiding  of  bottlenecks 
with  growers  of  these  crops  and  the  public 
suffering  the  major  hardship  rather  than 
labor  and  Industry,  who  alone  have  voice  hi 
the  determination  of  the  problem  before  the 
War  Labor  Board. 

This  agency  which  has  Its  concern  with 
the  continuing  Industrial  processes  of  tanks 
and  airplanes;  nuts  and  bolts;  fixed  work- 
weeks which  do  not  vary  with  the  weather; 
predetermined  production  schedules:  cannot 
be  fairly  expected  to  see  with  understanding 
eyes  its  occasional  handling  of  unrelated  agri- 
cultural problems. 

The  manufacturer  of  nuts  and  bolts  for- 
feits only  his  day's  production  when  a  stop- 
page occurs  for  any  reason.  The  material 
Is  not  lost.  An  unseasonally  hot  day  that 
softens  a  peach:  a  frost  that  starts  an  apple 
lirop  overnight;  requires  that  the  whole  proc- 
ess Immediately  adjust  for  the  situation  or 
the  material,  which  In  this  case  Is  valtiable 
food  and  the  entire  years  labor  and  Invest- 
ment of  the  producer  Is  forfeited. 

The  War  Food  Administration  SUte  wsge 
boards  provide  prompt  flexibility  to  meet 
varying  conditions  in  the  field:  the  members 
•re  Informed  In  the  needs  of  agriculture. 
The  complementary  work  of  the  service  In- 
dustries wait  for  weeks  and  montl.s  of  delay 
through  the  War  Labor  Board 

The  Isfues  at  kUke  demand  a  practical 
solution  of  the  problem  m  the  interest  of 
the  war  effort  and  the  saving  of  foods.  We 
believe  that  a  return  to  the  historical  and 
congressional  concept  of  th'se  processes  be- 
ing enentlally   agriculture   and   placing   of 


Jurisdiction  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  go  far  In  remedying  existing 
evils. 

a.  Application  of  Industrial  formula  to 
agricultural  problems:  The  Wages  and  Hours 
Act.  as  passed  by  Congress,  provided  an  ex- 
emption from  Its  provisions  for  the  serv- 
ice performed  In  the  area  of  production 
In  the  preparation  of  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural commodities  for  market  in  their 
raw  or  natural  state.  The  definition  of  what 
constituted  the  area  was  left  to  the  Admin- 
istrator.    •     •     • 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  per- 
mit the  small  f aimer  who  cannot  afford  to 
have  hts  own  warehouse  and  cannot  afford 
to  have  his  own  washing  machine,  to  be 
placed  upon  a  parity  v.ith  the  larger  pro- 
ducers who  can  afford  to  maintain  their  own 
warehoufes  and  their  own  washing  machines 
and  their  own  equipment. 

Last  summer,  aftei  six  long  years,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  definition  Invalid, 
wh'ch  the  Administrator  had  conceived. 
This  definition  based  on  complex  criteria 
which  requ'red  the  establishment  to  be  lo- 
cated In  the  open  country  or  town  of  less 
than  2  630,  employ  less  than  10  parsons,  and 
receive  all  Its  fwoducts  from  within  10  miles 
emasculated  the  exemption.  A  new  defini- 
tion Is  now  being  formulated  and  from  the 
early  statements  of  the  Administrator  in- 
creased complexity  of  criteria  will  be  the 
basis  for  accomplishing  the  same  erroriecus 
end  In  a  different  manner.  A  similar  sit- 
uation occurred  under  the  Social  Sectirlty 
Act.  To  remedy  this.  Congress  was  forced 
after  several  ytars  at  confusion  to  write  its 
own  definition. 

The  administrative  action,  however,  did 
not  stop  here.  Last  September,  after  the 
soft-fruit  season  and  effective  this  year  on 
an  entire  crop  for  the  first  time,  the  WLB 
in  effort  to  approach  a  balance  between  field 
and  warehouse  labor,  resorted  to  Industrial 
fringe  adjustments  Instead  of  direct  hotuly 
increases.  Among  these  was  the  cons^lc- 
tlon  of  the  "56-hour  exemption"  to  48  and 
"the  unlimited"  to  CB.  without  the  time  and 
one-half  penalty.  After  these  are  exhausted, 
the  40-hour  week  prevails  with  time  and  one- 
half  after  the  40. 

The  question  Is.  how  does  this  contribute 
to  wastage  of  food? 

The  answer  Is.  a  leaser  utilization  of  the 
available  labor  and  artificial  limitation  of 
the  producers'  normal  cutlets.  Proceesors. 
canners,  packers,  and  storers  of  fruit,  have 
ceilings  on  their  products  or  services.  They 
are  based  on  costs  at  straight  time  rates  cf 
adequate  labor  and  minimum  hotirly  restric- 
tions. The  only  relief  given  by  OPA  has 
been  that  based  on  Increases  In  the  sUalght 
times  rates. 

The  reaction  to  the  effect  of  overtime  pen- 
alties is  the  normal  one  Intended  by  the 
Wage -Hour  Act.  of  discouraging  work  beyond 
the  hourly  limitations.  Congress  foresaw 
that  this  was  unworkable  In  the  case  of 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables. 

To  avoid  the  50-percent  Increase  in  costs, 
buyers,  packers,  and  processors  will  gen- 
erally confine  their  buying  or  performance 
of  services  to  only  what  can  be  done  at 
straight  time.  The  effect  would  be  the  ceme 
as  If  about  IS  percent  of  the  planU  closed 
their  doors. 

The  farmer  who  has  worked  unlimited 
hours  In  response  to  the  call  for  additional 
production  witnesses  the  faUure  of  his  eflcru 
through  these  unreaiutlc  and  artificial  »mi- 
tations  on  his  normal  outlets.  It  Is  be  who 
must  bear  the  burden  of  the  losses  when  hl» 
frtilt  Is  wsstcd. 

In  this  IMIM  tbere  Is  no  qtiarrel  with  rea- 
sonabls  and  ndsquate  pay.  or  whether  the 
farmer,  employee,  or  employer  would  not  en- 
joy stabilized  and  lesser  hours;  whether  it 
is  socially  desirable  or  the  hourly  output  is 
greater  In  an  8-hour  day  than  In  a  lO-hour 
day.    I  believe  all  would  grant  their  desir- 


ability. But  nature  and  the  weather  pay  no 
more  attention  to  these  desures  than  the  tide 
did  to  King  Canute. 

The  choice  becomes  one  allowing  agricul- 
ture processes  to  operate  under  natural  law 
with  maximum  utilization  of  the  crops  pro- 
duced or  administrative  regulation  wltli 
losws  of  food. 


Status  of  FiUpino  Seatcen  Serving  on 
United  States  Merchant  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELE3ATZ  FKOSf    RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  Territorial  Filipino  Council  of 
Hawaii: 

TssxiToaiAL  Fxi-iPiHO  CotTNcn.  or  Hawah. 

Lihue.  Kauai.  T.  H..  July  2. 1945. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Fakeincton, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DmkM.  Ua.  FAaxiNGTON:  In  connection  with 
the  status  of  Filipino  seamen  who  are  now 
serving  the  United  States  merchant  ships, 
may  we  be  permitted  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration certain  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  operates  to 
the  great  Injustice  of  Filipino  seamen  reaid- 
Ing  In  the  United  States.  Alaska,  and  Ha- 
waii. We  refer  to  section  303.  A.  B.  aed  C, 
which,  in  effect,  Inclixled  Filipinos  In  the 
classification  of  aliens  for  purposes  of  em- 
ployment In  these  merchant  marine  ships 
of  the  United  States,  not  permitted  to  serve 
In  subeldized  American  cargo  vesasls.  and  In 
passenger  vessels  only  with  the  20-percent 
quota  for  aliens.     Said  provision  reads: 

"(a)  Vessels  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  SUtes:  All  licensed  ofllcers  of 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  as  now  required  by  law.  shall 
be  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  native-born 
or  completely  naturalized;  and  upon  each 
departure  from  the  United  States  of  a  cargo 
vessel  In  respect  at  which  a  subsidy  haa 
been  granted  all  of  the  crew  (crew  Including 
all  employees  of  the  thip)  shall  be  citlrens  of 
the  United  States,  native-born  or  completely 
naturalized." 

"(b)  Passenger  veasels  granted  subsidies: 
For  a  period  of  1  year  after  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  section,  upon  each  departure 
from  the  United  States  of  a  pssssngsr  vessel 
In  respect  of  which  a  construction  or  opera- 
tion subsidy  has  be<tn  granted,  all  licensed 
olQcers  shall  be  cltlaena  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  defined  above,  and  no  less  than  80  peicent 
oi  the  crew  (crew  Including  sll  employees 
of  the  ship  other  than  officers)  shall  be  dt- 
laens  of  the  United  SUtes,  native-born  or 
completely  naturalUed.  and  thereafter  the 
percenUge  of  citlzenji  as  above  defined  shall 
be  Increased  6  percent  per  annum  until  00 
percent  of  the  entire  crew,  including  all  li- 
censed officers  of  any  such  vasscl.  shall  bo 
citizens  of  the  Unlud  8UUS,  uatlve-bom  or 
completely  naturallnd. 

"(c)  Aliens:  Conditions  of  Employment: 
Any  member  of  the  crew,  not  required  by  this 
section  to  be  citizens  of  the  Unll4:^  ftUUi. 
may  be  an  alien  only  If  he  U  In  posMeslon  cif 
a  valid  declaration  ol  InUntlon  to  become  a 
cltlaen  of  the  UnlUd  SUMS,  or  either  evi- 
dence of  lc«al  admlMion  to  the  United  SUtee 
for  permanent  residence.  Such  alien.  t» 
above  defined,  may  fce  employed  only  In  th« 
suwardi  department  on  pasaenger  toseels.* 
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The  Uogu«ge  oi  the  act  must  be  careftilly 
noted  to  wit:  "•hall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  natlTe-born  or   completely   natural- 

Ized  " 

These  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marlns 
Act  of   1938  have   the  effect  of  Immediately 
causing  the  lors  of  employment  of   all  the 
PUlplnos  on  the  cargo  ships  subsidized  under 
the  terms  of  the  act.  and  leaving  only  a  very 
nnaU  number  of  them  employed  In  the  stew- 
arda    department    on    the    passenger    ships 
subsidized  under  the  act.     The  actual  num- 
ber deprived  of  this  employment  has  been 
estimated    from    5.C00    to    g.OOO^  A    survey 
•hewed  that  03  percent  of  these  Filipino  sea- 
men have  been  unable  to  find  employment  in 
other  vocations,  and  in  fact  not  adapted  to 
other  employment   by  reason  of  their  long 
service  In  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States.     However,  when   the  war  broke  out 
theM  same  PUlplnoe  have  been  reemployed, 
notwithstanding  the  restrictive  section  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  as  above  c  ted 
which  barred  Filipinos  as  aliens  from  employ- 
ment m  the  said  ships  of  the  United  States. 

Filipinos  born  In  the  Philippines  and  who 
havs  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  and  who 
were  not  admitted  to  American  citizenship 
because  of  lack  of  service  la  the  armed  forces, 
obviously  were  unable  to  qualify  for  eniploy- 
ment  under  the  above  statute  (49  Stat.  3016) 
in  that  they  are  neither  native-born  citizens. 
nor  can  they  be  completely  naturalized.  Con- 
aeouently  several  thou.sands  of  these  Flll- 
plnos  who  have  been  employed  In  various 
?argo  and  passenger  vessels  for  years  before 
the  enactment  of  the  act  have  been  layed 
off  on  account  of  their  citizenship  status, 
not  being  native-born  nor  completely  nat- 
uralized American  citizens. 

Filipinos  are  admittedly  not  aliens.  They 
are  nationals.  They  owe  no  allegiance  to  any 
foreign  power  They  owe  absolute  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  Under  the  constitution 
of  the  Philippines.  Filipinos  may  be  called 
to  defend  the  United  States  flag  (which  they 
have  done  ao  unsparingly  during  this  global 
war)  and  yet.  by  reason  of  the  language  of  the 
law  they  are  barred  from  employment  as 
provided  bv  the  Statute  cited  above 

These  Filipinos  entered  the  United  SUtes. 
Alaska,    and   Hawaii  previous  to  passage  of 
the    PhlllpDlne    Independence    Act    of    1934 
Young  as  well  as  old  Filipinos,  encouraged 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Immigration  laws  of 
the  United   States  with  respect  to  citizens 
of    the    Philippines,    came    largely    because 
thty  were  taught  to  look  upon  the  United 
Sutcs  as  the  land  of  equal  opportunity.     A 
large  number  of  them  who  have  resided  In 
the  United  States.   Alaska,  and    Hawaii   for 
years  have  married  American  citizens:  their 
children.  American  boys  and  girls,  citizens  of 
the   United   States      Several   thousand  Fili- 
pino cHipled.   ei-peclBlly  those  who  went    to 
Hawaii    have  rnlsed  families  and  whose  chil- 
dren, by  virtue  of  their  birth,  are  citizens  of 
the  United  State?     During  all   these   years 
of  their  residence  in  the  United  States  they 
have  learned   to  rely   upon   the  traditional 
•ense  of  fairness  and  Justice  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  people  with  whom  the  Flllplnoe 
have  tPUHht  and  died  so  heroically  side  by 
side  m  the  fnx  holes  of  Bataan  or  on  the 
beachheads  of  Le>t*  for  the  preservation  of 
the  American  Ideals  and  principles  of  hu- 
man Justice,  liberty,  and  freedom 

Owing  absolute  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  call  to  arms  In  defense 
of  the  American  flag  \mder  the  provision  of 
the  Philippine  Constitution,  with  the  United 
States  stlU  having  complete  sovereignty  over 
the  PhUlpplnes.  these  Filipinos  find  them- 
selves m  some  respect  In  far  more  serious 
predicament  than  aliens  who  have  never 
reco^lzed  loyalty  to  the  American  flag. 
Under  the  existing  law  FUlplnos.  except  In 
certain  limited  Instances,  cannot  even  apply 
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for   American   citizenship 
given   that  right  and 
of  their  loyalty  to  Amer 
During  the  uansltlon 
Philippines  t>ecome  com 
dependent,  the  Congress 
stUl   has  the  power  to 
The  Philippines,  In  an 
are  still  a  part  of  the 
Filipinos  are,  to  say  the 
legally  American  nationals 
so  until  the  United  State  j 
sovereignty  over  the  Phil  ppl 
Philippine     Constltutior. 
American  corporations 
Philippines  equal  civil 
with  PhUlppine  citizens 

For  almost  half  a  cen^y 
Philippines  who  have 
to   the   United   States 
dence  have  been  treated 
absolute    allegiance"   to 
But  such  persons  are 
aliens   of   the    United 
status    Is    undefined, 
have  been  subjected  to 
nations,  notwlthstandln  ; 
have  raised   respectable 
For  almost  half  a  cei 
friendship    between    thi 
been  growing  stronger  a 
as   for   many   years.   ~ " 
American  ideas  on  all 
economic,    cultural 

In  view  of  these  facta 
feel    that    Filipinos    In 
Alaska,    and    Hawaii,    a 
Independence,  entitled 
rights  they  have  enjoy 
sage  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
enabling  them   to  remain 
employment  in  the 
United  States.      It  would 
nate.  If.  after  this  war 
now  serving  In  mercha:it 
not  be  permitted  to 
ent  employment  on 
sions     above      mentioned 
them  their  means  of 
Ing   their    families.    Ui^ted 
with    poverty,    unem 
Flllplnoe  today  are 
privilege  to  serve  the 
glance  In  the  civil  branc  h 
and  the  right  to  defend 
serving  In  the  armed 
of  the  Merchant  Marini 
Ineligible  to  be  emplo  red 
marine  ships  as  seamer . 
tlon  when  they  have  " 
of  service.     It  seem* 
these  Flllplnoe  should 
the  armed  forces  of  th« 
deprived    of   serving 
which  Is  being  subsidised 
least,  so  that  both 
will  be  available  to 
national -defense   serv 
Bis  tent.  too.  for  the  rei^n 
placed  a  premium  on 
Filipinos,  and  recognised 
the  United  BUtes  Nav; 
to  request  that  these 
with   respect   to   Flllpin 
once  and  for  all  In  order 
treated  Impartially   ir 
that  they  will  be  mide 
satisfactory  services  In 
ment   In   the   merchant 
spectlve   of   the 
in  the  Merchant  Marli^ 
Filipino  crews. 

We  rely  on  your 
partial  treatment  of 
that  you  will  find  It 
mend   such    remedial 
aafeguard  the  securitv 
men  In  the  postwar 
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while   aliens   are 
liege.  Irrespective 


and  until  the 
etely  free  and  In- 
the  United  States 
lontrol  cur   affairs, 
j  Qternatlonal  sense, 
^nltcd  States.    The 
least,  at  thU  time 
and  win  remain 
has  withdrawn  Its 
mes.     Under  the 
Americans     and 
assured  within  the 
and  privileges 
or  corporations. 
,  citizens  of  the 
lawfully  admitted 
permanent   resi- 
as  nationals  "owing 
the    United   States. 
Ither  citizens  nor 
^tates.      Their    legal 
Consequently,    they 
numerous  dlscriml- 
the  fact  that  they 
American   families, 
the  bonds  of 
two   peoples   have 
,^d  stronger.     Today, 
nos  are   adopting 
of  their  lives — 
and    social . 
(ce.  therefore,  rightly 
the    United    States, 
at   least   prior   to 
recognition  of  the 
prior  to  the  pas- 
Act  of  1936,  thus 
in  their  present 
vessels  of  the 
be  most  unfortu- 
8  won.  the  Filipinos 
marine  ships  will 
In  their  pres- 
of  the  provl- 
— removing     from 
and  threaten- 
States   citizens, 
and    misery. 
{iven  the  right  and 
country  of  their  alle- 
of  the  Government, 
the  United  States  by 
,  but.  bv  the  term 
Act  of  1936.  they  are 
in  the  merchant 
except  for  the  dura- 
accorded  that  rH?ht 
anlfestly  unfair  that 
3e  allowed  to  serve  In 
United  States  and  be 
merchant   marine 
for  one  reason  at 
and  trained  seamen 
United  States  for 
It  seems    incon- 
that  Congress  has 
e  senmanshlp  of  the 
their  usefulneea  In 
We  respectfully  beg 
anomalotu  situations 
o  seamen   be  solved 
that  they  may  be 
the  postwar   period; 
to  continue  their 
their  present  employ- 
marine  ships  Irre- 
tlve   clau.se   provided 
Act  of  1936  as  regards 


With  assurances  of  our  high  esteem  and 
consideration,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  P.  Gamponia, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Political  Status  t,/  Filipinos. 

CZtTTANO  R.  LiGOT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Economics. 
Juan  8.  Rkala, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor, 

FORTUNATO   G.   TZHO, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education, 

JOSXPHINZ  E.  GAiiPONlA, 

C?iatrman,  Committee  on  Welfare, 
For  th*.  Filipino  Territorial 

Council  Delegation. 

DiosDADO  M.  Yap, 
Washington  Representative  for  the 

Filipino  Inter-Community 
Organization  of  the  Western  States. 
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Addreii  in  New  York  by  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Lane,  of  Massachusetts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSFITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  June  23.  1945,  at  the 
preemergency  conference  dinner  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Isidore  Lipschutz.  vice  president 
of  the  Anti-Nazi  League: 

We  are  winning  the  vertical  war.  That 
war  is  fought  between  groups  of  natlpns 
with  definite  boundaries.  It  Is  fought  on 
battlefields  that  we  can  pln-polnt  on  the 
map.  Some  of  our  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors are  helping  to  win  those  battles.  They 
are  fighUng  with  weapons  which  millions 
have  worked  to  manufacture,  weapons  which 
the  rest  of  us  have  seen  and  can  Identify. 
This  U  the  type  of  war  which  la  given  such 
complete  and  excellent  coverage  by  the 
press,  radio,  and  news-reel  services.  Every 
home  m  America  has  felt  the  sharp,  physi- 
cal impact  of  this  confUct.  We  know  what 
this  war  mearu. 

However,  there  Is  another  struggle  going 
on  at  the  same  time,  which  most  of  our 
people  fall  to  sM.  Revolutionary  forces  are 
at  work  in  every  country  of  this  world.  Ide- 
ological, political,  economic,  and  social  con- 
fllcu  are  In  constant  ferment.  They  cannot 
be  stopped  by  tanks,  planes,  or  battleships. 
This  horlaonui  type  of  warfare  will  become 
our  biggest  problem  beginning  with  the 
very  day  that  the  guns  are  silenced.  Unless 
we  seek  a  solution  to  these  clashes  In  the 
American  way  we  may  see  our  country  weak- 
ened and  divided  like  a  great,  strong  tree 
that  Is  corrupted  by  the  interior  enemies, 
the  insects  who  bore  from  within.  Like  that 
great  tree,  our  Ameslca  of  today  Is  strong 
and  Imposing  In  her  material  might.  We 
are  prepared  to  weather  any  storm,  but  are 
we  prepared  to  resist  any  disease? 

There  are  germs  in  our  American  commu- 
nity which  have  become  passive  during  this 
war.  They  could  not  hope  to  make  any  In- 
roads on  our  national  health  while  tens  ot 
millions  of  our  citizens,  alerted  to  clanger, 
have  given  us  a  strength  and  unity  which 
we  never  before  possessed.  But  as  the  war 
comes  to  a  close,  these  germs  are  becoming 
active   again.    With   the   coming   of   peace, 


they  expect  our  unity  to  dissolve.  With  the 
tensions  Inevitable  to  reconversion,  they  see 
their  opportunity  to  play  group  against 
group.  They  will  try  to  divide  us  so  that 
thev  may  conquer  us. 

These  germs  cannot  be  recognized  at  • 
glance  even  though  they  ar;  large  In  size 
and  are  In  the  likeness  of  human  beings. 
Though  small  In  number,  they  multiply 
rapidly  when  conditions  are  suitable.  Like 
all  germs,  they  prey  on  weaknesses  In  the 
human  system.  In  this  case,  they  try  to 
whip  up  to  fever  pitch  two  of  man's  oldest 
sore  spots,  his  predisposition  U)  racial  hatred 
and  religious  bigotry. 

Democracies  in  particular,  have  tried  to 
immunize  their  peoples,  to  protect  them 
from  these  poisons,  by  Instituting  free  and 
universal  education.  It  was  believed  that 
the  power  to  reason,  the  ability  to  separate 
truth  and  falsehood,  would  save  the  people 
from  Infection.  The  Nazis,  however,  in  per- 
fecting their  very  powerful  secret  weapon, 
propjaganda.  directed  It.  not  against  reason, 
but  toward  the  emotions.  That  propaganda 
conftised  and  dismayed  whole  nations  and 
two,  Czechoslovakia  and  Deiunark.  sur- 
rendered without  a  ahow  of  resistance. 
Small  wonder  that  a  certain  unprincipled  Dr. 
Goebbels  ranked  high  among  the  architects 
of  the  Nazi  scourge.  The  defenseless  Jewish 
minority  was  chosen  as  the  scapegoat.  All 
problems  were  blamed  on  the  sons  of  Israel. 
Nazi  propaganda  deliberately  fanned  the  mob 
spirit  Into  the  most  barlmrous  carnival  of 
torttire  and  death  in  all  history.  Senators 
and  publicists  who  returned  from  an  Investi- 
gation of  the  Nazi  murder  factories  have  given 
us  off-the-record  accounts  of  their  findings. 
Good  taste  will  not  permit  me  to  mention 
the  gruesome  details.  It  Is  enough  that  we 
take  warning  from  the  facts  that  we  do 
know.  Those  facts  show  how  propaganda 
can  turn  civilized  men  Into  beasts.  And  the 
beginning,  the  cornerstone  of  the  deadly  Nazi 
propaganda,  was  the  creation  of  the  racial 
myth. 

Hitler  and  Goebbels  may  be  dead.  Others 
may  be  captured  and  punlsrted  for  their 
crimes.  But  If  we  stop  here,  v/ith  the  Nazis, 
and  fall  back  Into  our  old  eaiy-golng  com- 
placency, all  our  sacrifices  mny  be  In  vain. 
Hitler  and  hla  partners-ln-crlme  were  not 
mere  gangsters  who  seized  power  over  the 
German  people.  The  fact  Is  they  assumed 
authority  by  legitimate  means,  legitimate 
In  the  sense  that  they  were  sup  ported  by  the 
majorllv  of  the  German  peoi>le.  And  the 
dominant  feature  of  the  Nazi  revolution  was 
the  assertion  that  the  Germuns  have  the 
divine  right  to  enslave  the  vorld  b«caus« 
they  are  racially  superior  to  ethers. 

Racial  nationalism  as  preachod  and  prac- 
tlcvd  by  the  Nazis  Is  the  most  dangerous  form 
of  all  nationalisms.  I  say  Is  because  millions 
of  people  have  been  Indoctrinated  with  NhzI 
prejudices,  including  some  in  our  own  coun- 
try. It  la  dlfflcult  to  eombat  with  reason 
because  it  has  primitive  passions  to  sustain 
it.  Though  the  Nazi  state  Is  gone,  there 
art  many  men  who  remember  how  close  It 
came  to  world  power.  Thoee  men  would  like 
to  avoid  Nazi  military  mistakes,  but  em- 
ploy again  the  effectiveness  of  Nasi  propa- 
ganda. And  they  wUl  begin  with  the  corner- 
stones of  racial  bate  and  religious  bigotry. 

Even  now  they  are  trying  to  drive  wedges 
between  the  United  States  and  her  allies, 
while  American  boys  are  still  fighting  and 
dying  to  win  the  military  vlctcry.  In  their 
eagerness  to  spread  discord,  they  cannot  wait 
for  the  war  to  end.  Already  tte  rumor  fac- 
tories are  busy  manufacturing  their  lies. 
And  the  pity  Is  that  some  gullllle  Americans 
who  never  spoke  up  In  righteous  anger 
against  the  bestial  crimes  of  the  Nazis,  are 
working  overtime  to  pass  on  the  propaganda 
which  seeks  to  wreck  the  peac<-  and  with  It 
the  hopes  of  all  humanity. 

America  must  not  go  back  to  sleep  I  You 
and  I  recall  how  millions  of  our  countrymen 
were  made  to  order  for  the  Nazi  line  In  the 


years  Just  preceding  the  war.  And  we  re- 
member how  one  man — who  saw  through  the 
Nazi  lies — set  out  to  waken  America  to  her 
danger.  Time  and  again  he  spoke  to  us, 
earnestly  and  truthfully,  to  open  our  eyes 
and  our  minds  to  the  Insidious  prop>aganda 
that  was  softening  us  up  for  the  ambush. 
Thanks  to  him  America  did  wake  up.  and 
just  in  time.  That  man  waa  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

A  great  American  Is  gone,  but  other  Ameri- 
cans, great  and  humble,  must  come  forward 
to  fUl  the  void  which  his  passing  has  left. 
Damocracy  cannot  dwell  upon  its  past.  It 
must  become  dynamic,  with  passionate  liv- 
ing of  the  values  which  have  made  It  great, 
and  will  make  it  strong  to  resist  any  weak- 
ness which  may  threaten  it  from  within. 
The  spirit  of  America  in  arms  must  never  be 
lost.  The  brotherhood  of  the  battlefield, 
where  no  questions  of  race  or  religion  were 
asked,  as  men  fought  and  died  for  each  other, 
must  be  preserved.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
the  real  comradeship  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services  will  do  more  to  promote 
democracy  in  the  years  to  come  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  our  national  experi- 
ence. During  the  past  3Vi  years  millions  of 
Americans  were  uprooted  from  their  insular- 
ity and  forced  to  live  with  other  men  In  bar- 
racks, ships,  and  foxholes.  This  has  done 
much  to  break  down  ancient  prejudices.  For 
when  men  must  rely  on  each  other  in  the 
ordeal  of  battle  all  that  is  small  and  mean  Is 
stripped  away.  A  man  Is  Judged  and  re- 
spected not  by  his  name  or  his  rank  but  on 
his  face  value  and  on  the  way  he  cooperates 
unselfishly  with  others. 

It  Is  up  to  us.  the  stay-at-homes,  to  un(*?r- 
stand  these  men.  After  what  they  have  been 
through  there  Is  much  In  ovir  way  of  life  they 
win  not  approve  of.  Our  first  duty  Is  to  show 
these  men  that  we  appreciate  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  for  us.  They  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied with  pious  phrases.  They  want  Jobs 
and  fundamental  sectn-lty.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  veteran  and  civilian 
by  proving  that  America  has  a  place  for  the 
returning  servicemen.  We  must  do  this  not 
only  in  the  spirit  of  obligation  but  because 
We  are  proud  to  do  It  for  them. 

In  the  special  meaning  of  this  meeting  to- 
night, we  have  another  reason.  Unscrupu- 
lous Individuals  in  this  country  will  try  to 
separate  the  veteran  from  the  civilian  Instead 
of  bringing  them  together  In  the  daasless 
fellowship  which  we  mean  when  we  say 
"Americans."  Propagandists  will  play  up 
one  set  of  facts  before  veteran  organisations 
and  give  a  different  slant  to  the  same  facts 
before  other  groups.  The  happy  medium  of 
rational  discussion  will  be  ignored.  The  mu- 
tual problems  which  we  must  face  and  solvs 
as  Americans  will  be  separated  and  Inflamed 
as  group  tensions.  It  Is  this  confused  atmos- 
phere of  fear  and  hate  that  propaganda  is 
working  for  •  •  •  In  order  to  camouflage 
Its  own  Intentions  as  it  reaches  for  power. 

How  can  we  combat  this  destructive  tech- 
nique? By  being  Americans  In  fact  u  well 
M  in  faith  We  are  not  robots  living  under 
a  dictator's  control  Freedom  does  not  mean 
relen^e  from  responsibility.  We  are  and  shall 
remain  Americans  only  so  long  as  we  exercise 
our  conscience  and  our  Intelligence.  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  comer  every  racial  or  re- 
ligious lie  that  we  hear.  Dont  be  a  conveyor 
belt  for  rumors,  for  that  Is  the  way  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  subversive  propaganda. 

This  undeclared  type  of  warfare  uses  the 
old  advertising  trick  of  repeating  the  same 
Idea  over  and  over  again.  Even  a  fantastic  He 
will  gain  credence  In  the  minds  of  some 
people,  hjrpnotlzlng  them  through  monoto- 
notis  repetition. 

Even  before  the  war.  the  Nazis  used  draw- 
ing-room spies  to  launch  whispering  cam- 
paigns in  France,  to  demoralize  that  nation 
and  weaken  Its  will  to  resist.  Defeatist  ru- 
mors were  rampant.  The  French  Army  was 
no  good,  the  Nazis  had  secretly  mined  the 
ICaglnot  line,  French  labor  waa  communistic. 


French  capital  was  FascUt.  etc.  For,  as  Hit- 
ler said  as  early  as  19SS.  "Our  strategy  U  to 
destroy  the  enemy  trcan  within,  to  conquer 
him  through  himself  Mental  confusion, 
contradictions  of  feelings.  Indeclsiveness, 
panic;  these  are  our  weapons." 

Though  the  war  mny  be  over  within  • 
year,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  groups  within  our 
country  will  continue  to  use  this  same  tech- 
nique to  sat>otage  our  national  unity  for  their 
own  private  ends.  They  will  try  to  weaken 
our  democratic  faith,  our  confidence  In  our 
leaders  and  Institutions  and  to  set  us  quar- 
reling among  ourselves.  Thla  sefMratlat 
propaganda  Is  bent  on  stirring  up  racial 
hatred  and  arousing  partly  assimilated 
minorities.  It  Is  working  constantly  among 
the  Negroes.  Taking  pages  from  Hitler's 
book,  it  seeks  to  set  Gentile  against  Jew. 
Thi.s  vicious  form  of  anti-Semitism  not  only 
persecutes  one  racial  group  but  generates 
discord  among  others  aa  well.  Any  type  ot 
racial  persecution  is  dangerous  In  our  coemo- 
politan  country  because,  like  a  forest  fire, 
once  started,  there  Is  no  telling  where  It 
can  be  stopped. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  you.  the  pioneers 
of  the  antl-Nazl  League  in  pledging  our  de- 
termination to  fight  the  forces  of  racial  bias 
and  bigotry  In  America.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
the  bund,  and  other  im-Amerlcan  movements 
are  a  menace  to  our  civilization.  We  shall 
not  stand  idly  by  and  allow  these  poisons  to 
spread.  We  shall  fight  and  destroy  these 
enemies  with  the  weapons  of  intellectual 
honesty  and  neighborly  good  will. 

Tonight  we  honor  Mr.  Isidore  Lipschutz, 
who  has  fought  nazlsm  on  two  continents. 
With  his  experience  and  his  conscience  to 
counsel  the  Lecgue,  the  cause  of  human  dig- 
nity is  in  good  hands.  As  a  champion  of  fa'r 
play,  he  is  a  living  symbol  of  true  American- 
Ism. 

He  wou!d  be  tlie  first  to  tell  you  that  we 
cannot  fight  propaganda  with  words  alone 
but  by  the  reality  of  democracy  in  action. 
Mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  Is  not 
an  accident.  It  comes  Into  being  only  as  we 
work  to  achieve  It.  Already  there  are  signs 
that  In  some  communltlee,  Americans  recog- 
nize this  feet.  In  Boston  «e  have  Inter-falth 
meetings  where  men  of  all  religious  derujml- 
natlons  gather  In  human  fellowship.  We  see 
the  need  for  stressing  the  fundamenul  truths 
which  we  share,  rather  than  the  Indlvtdu-tl 
variations  of  dogma  and  ceremony  In  which 
our  souls  find  personal  fulfillment. 

In  that  same  city,  ono  of  the  newspapers 
has  been  running  a  rumor  column.  A  typical 
line  of  propaganda  is  Btai.ed  and  then  all  the 
facts  against  it  are  marshaled  together  In 
order  to  spike  the  rumor  and  txpoee  It  as  a 
dangerous  falsehood.  Thla  public  service  has 
done  much  to  kill  oB  Inflitratlons  of  destruc- 
tive prejudice. 

In  mv  home  city  of  Lawrence  the  Younf 
Men's  Hebrew  Asviriation  holis  a  weekly 
community  breaklsftt.  Here  all  the  various 
choreit  connected  with  servlnr  the  meal  and 
washing  the  dUhe*  are  done  by  the  members. 
One  week  the  janitor  may  be  working  with 
the  K.  P.  detail,  the  next  week  tho  president. 
Speakers  from  all  walks  of  life  address  these 
meetings.  In  the  apace  of  a  year  these  gath- 
erings reflect  the  myriad  problems  of  tha 
community  and  the  Nation.  Frank  and  op«l 
discussion  has  developed  a  new  understand- 
ing and  tolerance  of  whch  the  whole  com- 
munity Is  Justly  proud.  There  are  no  social, 
economic,  political,  or  sectarian  barriers 
here.  Brotherhood  is  achieved  by  getting  to- 
gether, not  drifting  apart. 

To  avert  any  possible  antagonism  bctm'een 
veterans  and  civilians,  I  suggest  that  each 
community  set  up  a  council,  computed  of 
representetlves  from  all  labor,  bubiness.' fra- 
ternal, religious,  and  veteran  organlzailona, 
to  exchange  infcwmatlon.  to  reeolve  any  pos- 
sible points  of  misunderstanding,  and  to  pro- 
mote poeltlve  fellowship.  We've  got  to  beat 
subversive  propagaiida  tc-  the  punch  by  pre- 
senting a  united  front  against  Intolerance. 
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And  we've  got  to  do  It  before  the  c*rrteri 

of  mUlnformatlon  drive  wedges  between  one 

group  of  Americana  and  any  other  group  ol 

Americana 
The  t»Jte-lt-fnr-granted  attitude  U  a  thing 

of  the  past.  We  muat  be  Juat  aa  vigilant  In 
protecting   democracy  from  perlla  at   home 

aa  our  aervlcemen  are  f  IgUant  in  beating  off 
danger  from  wfJiout.  ThU  time  we've  got 
to  mobilize  our  minda  and  our  hearU  to 
oTercome  the  innuendoes  of  the  falae  proph- 

eu  In  thU  flght  none  can  be  deferred.  For 
the  privilege  of  being  an  American  carries 
with  it  the  responalbUlty  to  think  hard  and 
straight  and  true.  Faithful  to  that  trust,  we 
shall  never  permit  the  lies  which  enalaved 
Europe  to  take  root  In  these  United  States. 
With  truth  as  our  weapon,  we  shall  defeat 
any  and  all  propaganda  which  may  rise  to 
challenge  our  American  way  of  life. 


Wlial  Hii  Th«  Tti  Coart  of  the  United 
Statci  Been  Doinf  ? 

OTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   (UKANHAI 

IN  TH»  HOU8B  OF  nWKESSNTATlVEa 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rt-ono  I  In- 
clude the  following  article  by  Hon.  J. 
Edgar  Murdock.  presiding  Judge,  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

WHAT  «*•  TM«  TAX  COCST  Or  TM«  UNmtO  BTATW 
RSN    DOtNOt 

(By  Hon   J  Kdgar  Murdnck,  prMldlng  judge. 
Till  Court  of  the  United  Blates) 
Cooaress  In   1934  created  a  new  tribunal. 
then  known  as   the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals, 
which,   ihrouyh  successive  changes.    U  now 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States     One  of 
the  purpose*  was  that  the  opinion*  of  this 
new  tribunal  should  serve  as  (juidlng  prece- 
dents in  the  Qeld  of  internal  revenue.     An- 
other was  to  provide  a  tribunal,  independent 
at  the  Bxuenu  of  Internal  Revenue,  which 
would    mrtko     impartial    determinations    of 
uuesliona  o(  fiict  and  of  law  after  full  hear- 
ing  before  payment  of   the  tax      Taxp.iyers 
sought  such  a  tribunal  to  relieve  them  Irora 
the  hardship,  sometimes  extreme  and  even 
fatal    of  psvmg  their  tax  before  they  could 
question   the  Commissioners  determination 
by  a  suit  fcr  refund  in  a  district  court  or  the 
Court  of  Clalnv-' 

The  first  petition  was  filed  on  July  30. 
1934.  Since  then,  over  120000  proceedings 
have  b.-en  instituted,  involving  almost  U- 
000  (00  COO  of  ux.  an  average  of  more  than 
•81  iOO  per  docket  number  Only  about  4,S00 
at  those  proceedings  are  still  pending,  which 
means  thni  more  than  US  000  have  been 
ci(^ed.  an  sverase  of  ab^iut  5  70J  a  year  Ap- 
proximately, one-third  are  closed  by  written 
opinions,  a  few  are  dlsmiaiKKl  for  various 
reasons,  and  the  remainder  are  settled  by  the 
y^iixm  Ii\«lividual  Judgea  have  at  llmea 
wrtttin  nu.ie  than  100  opinions  a  y«»r  and. 
Mt  the  other  extreme,  one  Judge  wa«  required 
to  spend  more  than  a  year  hearing  the  fvi- 
a»nee  in  a  su\«le  case  The  all-time  aver, 
age  fi>r  t'le  rt>urt  has  been  WO  opmUMis,  clos- 
ing 1.400  i->  •■.  annually,  or  an  aterag*  *^ 
ftHV*  th»n  »o  opinUMw  per  judge  per  ve«r 
This  »  quite  an  acctwupimhmi'nt  for  judges 
^^|  a  trial  court  who  must  spend  a  part  ot 
their  tli»e  he*rint  the  evKlence  The  first 
raw  WM  decidtHi  'M  day*  after  the  petltum 
wws  tM^  J«>iu\  U  P«rrv>tt  <l  B  T  A  1). 
The  court  has  not  been  able  to  maintain 
that  record,  hut  U  doee  keep  its  calendars 
^    CKurreut  so  that  th»ra  are  iww  p*i\dluc  iwly 


enough  cases  to  keep  thi  court  btisy  for  I 
year.  New  cases  are  belnj  filed  at  the  rate  of 
about  4.500  per  year  and  at  least  as  many 
are  closed  each  year.  Ho^  has  this  task  been 
accomplished?  How  Is  tills  court  organized? 
What  18  Ita  modus  operai  dl?  What  are  the 
questions  Involved  In  tax  cases?  And  Is  the 
work  dull  and  narrowing  or  Interesting  and 
broadening? 

The   Tax   Court   of   tho   United   States   la 
apparently  the  largest  u  ilfled  court  In  the 
United    States.      Indeed,    any    larger    court 
might  prove  too  cumber*  ome.    There  are  18 
Judges.    It  la  a  single  cov  rt  and  not  16  sepa- 
rate courts.     The  judges  and  employees  all 
reside  In  Washington.  D.  C  .  where  the  oflftce 
for  the  transaction  of  tie  business  of  the 
court  U  located,  where  al   pleadings  must  be 
filed,  and  where  all  mot  ons  are  heard.     It 
has  courtrooms  there  but  the  Judges  ride  cir- 
cuit at  more  or  Ism  re|  alar  intervals  each 
year  for  the  purpoM  of    loldlng  hearings  on 
the  merits  in  about  60  r  nnclpal  cltlea  scat- 
tered over  the  country.     This  Is  done  for  tne 
convenience  of  taxpayer    so  that  they  will 
not  have  to  Uavel  long  (  istances  with  their 
wltncMM   in  order   to  |  resent   their  cases. 
ThU  practice  has  been  i   great  boon  also  to 
the  Bureau  In  recent  ynars  since  It  decen- 
trallaed  Ita  general  coinael   and   technical 
atafTs.    The  court  has  cc  iirtrooms  of  lu  own 
In  Chicago  and  in  New   fork.    Klsewhrre,  It 
must  borrow  a  courtroom,  usually  from  a 
local  Federal  court.    Th(   Judges  sit  individ- 
ually, except  that  ocranla  nally  cases  are  heard 
by  multiple  divisions.     The  court  has  the 
right  to  use  commlsalone  rs.  aa  doea  the  Court 
of  Claims,  but  so  far  it  hw  not  followed  tluU 
procedure.    The  judges  i  re  appointed  by  the 
Frttldent.  with  the  advlc  i  and  consent  of  the 
Bonnte,    for    la-ycar    teims.     The   salary    is 
110.000  per  year,  with  no  retirement,  old-age, 
or  pension  privileges  prcvlded. 

There    are    112    empldyees  of    the   court, 
About  one-half  of  these  are  secretaries,  ste- 
nographers, or  law  clerk  I  directly  under  tlie 
Judges.     The   court   employs   no   engineers. 
accountants,  or  professl<  nal  men  other  than 
lawyers.     The  secretary  of  the  court  super- 
vises 28  employees  whr    keep  the  financial 
and  statistical  records,   arrange  for  printing 
and  publication  of  the  o  Jlnlons  of  the  court, 
report    those    opinions,    purchase    material, 
handle  mall,  and  provu  c  messenger  service. 
The  Tax  Court  Is  a  coun  of  record  and  main- 
tains the  necessary  doctets  and  files.    This 
part  of  the  work   Is  uiider  the  supervision 
of  the  clerk,  assisted   ly   18  employees  en- 
gaged in  making  docket  entries  of  each  step 
of  each  proceeding,  till  ^g  papers,  arranging 
the  calendar  of  cases  for  trial,  acting  as  clerk 
at  the  t'tals,  and  preparing  records  for  ap- 
peal. 

The  court  h«s  c.<treful]r  selected  nnd  trained 
a  aUff  of  law  clerks  to  anlst  Its  Judges.     They 
are  a  capable  group,     fcach  law  clerk  Is  as- 
signed to  one  Judge.     I  lich  Judge  chooses  his 
law  clerk  to  stilt  his    )wn  purpoM*.    Some 
prefer  a  man  who  has  had  considerable  expe- 
rience, while  others  prefer  young  men,  well 
educated  and»w*ll  trailed  In  the  law,  even 
though    they  have  had   no  Ux  expertanee. 
The  present  staff  inclules  a  number  of  very 
capable  lawyers  who  ha'  e  been  with  the  court 
for  many  years,  as  we  1  «a  some  promising 
younger  men.    The  cou  rt  U  constantly  losing 
mrn  from  lU  staff  to  p  ivate  nrnfts  which  are 
able  to  pay  them  mori   money.    This  is  not 
entirely  a  dlsadvAi.t«g<i  to  the  court,  which 
has  learned  that  wvll  educated,  intelligent. 
and  ambitious  young    men  are  e«ge%  to  ob- 
tain training  with  the  court  In  tax  matter* 
«o  that  they  mav  gt)  out  into  private  practice 
with  this  experieiuH»  a^  an  additional  asset, 
The  court  U  always  oti  the  Uxjkout  lor  re. 
crults  of  this  type,  prr  erably  men  who  have 
had  at  laaat  a  few  y*  it*'  experience  m  the 
practice  ot  law     the    aw  clerks  are  rea^tn- 
ablv  well  paid  in  mon«  y.  but  the  experience 
which  they  gam  is  prt-haps  of  ex-en  greater 
value     Twenty-nine    |neu    hav«    graduated 
from  thta  aohool  of  ex^rlence  and  are  douig 


exceUent  work  In  private  practice,  while  eight 
employees  have  gone  into  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

The  cases  are  heard  in  the  same  way  aa 
cases  are  heard   In  a  district  court  sitting 
without  a  Jtiry.    The  court  has  no  Informa- 
tion about  a  case  except  that  which  Is  shown 
by  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence  Introduced 
Into  the  record  before  It.    The  hearings  are 
stenographlcally  reported  by  court  reporters. 
The  court  decides  each  case  upon  the  record 
made.     A  Uxpayer   institutes  a   proceeding 
before  The  Tax  Court  by  filing  a   petition 
within  90  days  after  the  mailing  by  th?  Com- 
missioner of  a  notice  of  deficiency.     The  tax- 
payer is  supposed  to  set  forth  in  the  peti- 
tion a  statement  of  facU  showing  Jurisdic- 
tion m  the  court,  assignments  of  error  com- 
mitted by  the  CommUsloner.  and  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  relied  upon  by  the  ux- 
payer to  show  that  these  errors  were  com- 
mitted.   The  cose  Is  at  Issue  and  ready  for 
bearing  when  the  Commissioner  answers,  un- 
less he  has  set  forth  amrmatlve  matter  In 
his  answer  which  colls  for  a  reply  upon  tha 
part  of  the  uxpayer.    The  case  Is  then  set 
for  trial,  usually  at  or  near  the  place  ra- 
quasted  by  the  petitioner.    One  of  the  Judgaa 
Is  assigned  to  hear  that  calendar,  the  parties 
present  their  evidence,  the  Judge  rules  upon 
objections,  the  stenogruphlc  notes  are  tratt- 
scribed,    thereafter   the   parties  usually   flla 
complete  briefs,  and,  next,  the  Judge  preparoa 
findings  of  fact  and  an  opinion,    Congresa 
has  wisely  required  that  the  procedure  be 
formal  and  Judicial   In  character,  but   the 
court  by  Its  rules  and  practice  has  attempted 
to    make    the«a    prooaadlngs    simplt    and 
straightforward  In  accordance  with  the  most 
modern  trends  of  court  procedure.   The  court 
•xerolets   no    regulatory,    invrstlgntoiy,   ad- 
ministrative, or  policy-forming  powers  but 
merely  decides  the  questions  of  fact  mid  law 
in  the  cases  coming  before  it.     (Cf.  final  re- 
port   of   Attorney    Oeneral'i   committee   on 
administrative  procedure,  report  of  Brown- 
low  committee.  8,  Doc,  No,  8.  78th  Cong,  lat 
taaa,)      ApptaU  lla  to  the  circuit  court  oi 

*''*Tha*Judgei  of  The  Tax  Court,  as  required 
by  law  elect  one  of  their  mambers  presiding 
judge  at  least  once  every  2  ytart.    One  of  his 
duties  Is  to  handle  the  many  admlnlstratlva 
problems  of  the  court.    Problem  of  personnal. 
of  duties  to  be  performed,  of  the  budget,  and 
the  problem  of  arranging  for  the  trial  of  the 
caaaa  are  all  hU.    He  must,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  sUff.  consisting  of  the  clerk  and  oth- 
ers.  calendar  for  hearing  about  4,000  caaa^ 
every  year  In  50  different  cities  and  make  all 
arrangements  Incident  thereto.    He  must  see 
that  thera  are  enough  casaa  on  each  calendar 
to  Justify  tha  axpandlttiraa  entailed  m  hear- 
ing that  calendar,  that  thara  Is  no  unavoid- 
able delay  in  hearing  tha  caaaa  ready  for  trial 
at  the  various  cities,  and  that  a  court  room 
and  a  Judge  are  available.    No  Judge  must  be 
permitted  to  run  out  of  cases  or  be  burdened 
with  so  many  at  a  time  that  they  will  become 
Inordmauly  old  in  hU  hands  before  being 
decided.    Calendars  must  be  arrmiRed  almost 
continuously  in  New  York;  less  fre.iuenlly  at 
such  place*  as  Seattle  and  Miami.    Care  must 
b*  taken  in  arranging  these  calendars  so  that 
•oma  attorney  for  the  Government  or  for  tax- 
IMtyers  Is  not  scheduled  to  b*  at  two  different 
places  at  the  same  time.    Tha  calandara  must 
ba  arranged  well  in  advance  so  that  the  par- 
ties, their  counsel,  and  their  witnesses  may 
make  ample  preparations. 

But  an  even  larger  task  of  the  praatdlnf 
Judge  ts  to  review  every  opinion  which  the 
other  18  )u<l|a«  wrtta.  The  sututa  raquira* 
e4»ch  Ju4ta  %o  Baar  and  decide  the  raaas  as- 
aifMB  to  him  The  prMiding  judga.  tor  aa- 
a«a^.  may  assign  a  calendar  ol  eaaaa  al 
Denver.  Colo,  to  one  of  th*  juBgia.  That 
judta  goaa  to  Danvar.  bears  ttaoaa  eaae*.  re- 
turtta  lo  WaahtB|%«a.  and  altar  tha  briala 
are  filad.  he  wrttaa  an  opinion  tn  each  caaa. 
Including,  wheravar  approprtata,  BndinB*  ol 
fact    Tha  sutut*  provttfa*  that  aach  i>pinion 
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and  findings  of  fact  thus  written  shall  become 
the  cpinlon  and  findings  of  the  court  unless, 
within  30  days  after  having  been  forwarded 
to  the  presiding  Judge,  the  latter  directs  re- 
view by  the  full  court.  Thus  the  presiding 
Judge  must  consider  every  opinion  written  by 
the  other  15  Judges.  The  Judges  frequenUy 
confer  with  one  another  in  regard  to  the  cases 
upon  which  they  are  working.  The  presiding 
Judge  gives  the  other  Judges  the  benefit  of  his 
thoughts  in  connection  with  their  cases 
which  he  Is  reviewing  and  he  tries  to  refer  to 
the  full  court  all  cases  Involving  any  Impor- 
unt  new  principle,  doubtful  cases,  and  case* 
which  may  be  In  conflict  with  some  other  de- 
cision of  the  court.  He  re*olTe*  doubts  in 
favor  of  court  review.  ThU  procedure  Is  de- 
signed to  prevent  conflict,  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity, and  to  gain  the  benefit  of  consld- 
etatton  by  more  than  one  mind  of  the  various 
questions  presented. 

All  of  the  opinions  of  the  court  are  pub- 
lished, in  that  they  are  made  public,  but 
memornndtim  opinions  are  not  published  In 
prlotad  form  oi  included  In  the  bound  vol- 
umM  of  the  reports  of  the  court.  The  pre- 
siding Judga  also  decides  whether  an  opinion 
Is  or  not  to  ba  printed.  Th*  memorsndum 
opinions,  that  Is,  the  onaa  that  are  not 
printed,  are  luppoecd  to  ba  limited  to  those 
having  no  value  aa  a  precadent  They  in- 
elude  any  oaaa  dacldad  aolaly  upon  tha  au- 
thority of  another,  caaaa  Involving  subjacta 
already  well  covered  by  opinions  appearing 
In  the  bound  volumes  of  tha  reports,  failure- 
of-proot  oaaoa,  nnd  t>omo  othora.  Doubts  as 
to  abathar  a  ease  should  ba  tn  memorandum 
form  or  printed  are  resolved  In  favor  of  print- 
ing If  coun**l  finds  in  a  memorandum  opin- 
ion aom*  pr*oadant  of  value  ha  may  olU  it 
effectively  In  hU  brief  even  though  the  opin- 
ion do**  not  appear  in  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  reports  of  tho  court 

The  court  meeu  tn  oonfaranoa  every  Fri- 
day for  the  purpoaa  of  dlactiaalng  lu  prob- 
lems, formulating  pollclea  changing  Its  rulea 
when  necessary,  and  considering  the  casaa 
which  hava  been  referred  to  It  by  the  presid- 
ing Judge.  Copies  of  the  opinions  to  ba  re- 
viewed have  been  circulated  well  In  advance 
and  the  Judges  come  prepared  for  a  full  dls- 
ctuslon  of  tha  cases.  Frequently,  the  pre- 
siding Judge  haa  distributed  a  memorandum 
explnining  why  a  particular  taaa  has  been 
referred  to  the  court  and  expressing  hla 
views  thereon  Not  Infrequentlv  Judges  use 
this  same  method  to  acquaint  the  other 
Judges  with  their  views  in  advance  of  the 
ma«tlng.  The  presiding  Judge  acta  as  chair- 
man of  these  conferences,  and  the  10  Judges 
sit  around  one  large  table  Bach  caaa  Is 
brought  tip  for  diacuaalon  at  the  cotiferanoa 
and  view*  are  expressed  freely,  forcefully,  and 
directly.  A  vote  ts  Uken  at  the  end  of  the 
discussion  on  each  case  and  the  result  deter- 
mines whether  the  opinion  stands  or  falls. 
If  It  falls,  the  author  may  b*  parauaded  by 
the  dIsovMBlon  to  make  some  ehanga*.  or  he 
may  adhara  to  hla  original  opinion,  in  which 
event  tha  praaldlng  Jtidge  will  assign  the  case 
to  some  other  Judge  to  write  up  the  majority 
views.  The  new  opinion,  whether  by  the 
same  hand  or  a  new  one  wtll  Invariably  come 
back  to  the  conference  for  further  dlscxts- 
slon  and  a  vou.  It  will  be  aaan  from  the 
above  that  dtaaantlng  and  concurring  vlaw* 
ar*  publlahad  only  in  opinions  ravta««<l  by 
the  court.  Rowaver,  It  any  Judga  of  tha 
court  disagraa*  with  an  opinion  which  haa^ 
bean  publlahad  without  being  ravlawad  by 
tha  court,  ha  can  aak  to  hava  it  eonattfarad 
by  Um  full  court.  For  80  years  these  con- 
taraMw  hava  jproduead  Uvaiy.  atlmuiating, 
aikl  BMat  Banaflf  lal  diacuaalona,  Tha  judgaa 
frel  that  the**  open  diacus»lons  hava  prob- 
ably contributed  mora  to  Iha  auecew  of  tha 
eourt  than  haa  any  olhar  ainf)a  procedur* 
or  practice,  and  It  la  thatr  daaira  thai  Ihay 
oontintie  m  full  vigor, 

Tha  Ta«  Oourt  has  raf*tved  great  aasistanca 
In  Ita  work  from  ouUUte  sourv^.    The  Com- 


missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  their  staffs  have  been  cooperative  and 
helpful  In  many  ways.  The  court  can  han- 
dle only  a  limited  amount  of  litigation  and 
could  t>e  swamped  easily  with  cases  If  the 
Bureau  were  to  fall  down,  even  for  a  short 
time.  In  its  efficient  collection  of  the 'enor- 
mous revenues  without  litigation.  Likewise, 
the  excellence  and  cooperation  cf  the  tax  bar, 
which  is  now  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
has  been  most  beneficial.  An  effective  pre- 
trial procedure  or  substitute  for  pretrial 
procedure  has  been  developed.  The  court 
sends  out  notices  that  certain  cases  will  be 
called  for  trial  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain 
place.  Theae  notice*  are  sent  out  well  in  ad- 
vance of  tha  hearing.  The  attorney  or 
technical  staff  rapr**anuttve  having  charge 
of  one  of  thesa  oaaaa  for  tha  Btucau.  who  Is 
located  at  tha  plaoa  aat  for  tha  hearing,  '.hen 
sends  an  Invitation  to  the  cotmaal  for  the 
petitioner  to  come  In  and  discuss  tha  case 
to  the  end  that  it  might  be  settled  tn  whole 
or  In  part,  or  tha  facu  stipulated  In  whole 
or  in  part.  This  aystem  haa  worked  mo*t 
*ucce**fully  for  many  y*ar*.  Th*  ootirt  en- 
courages It  Id  *v*ry  way  and  raap*  tr*m*nd(>us 
b*nefiu, 

A  majority  of  the  cases  coming  bsfor*  the 
ootirt  ar*  Income  Ux  oas*s,  but  many  In- 
voiva  axcaaa  proflU  tax,  eataU  Ux.  or  gift 
tax,  and  recently  tha  court  has  baan  given 
jurisdiction  <  ver  procaaaing  tax  ciues  and 
also  caaea  Involving  determinations  of  ex- 
oa**lv*  profits  under  war  eonuacu  which 
hava  been  subject  to  renegotiation,  Tha 
oourt  ha*  authority  to  determine  over|)ay- 
menu,  nnd  also  In  aom*  cases  lu  jurisdiction 
la  based  upon  a  claim  for  refund.  It  dor* 
not  hava  oonctirrant  Jurladlctlon  with  the 
district  courU  In  oaaaa  baaed  upon  claims 
for  refund.  Conitderabia  duplication  of  ef- 
fort might  ba  avoided  if  It  had  auch 
Juri*dtotlon. 

Porty-flve  million  tax  ratums  are  filed 
every  year,  and  in  most  instanoa*  th*  Com- 
mtaatorcr  and  tha  uxpayer  agree  upon  the 
amount  of  tax  dua.  They  ar*  unable  to 
agra<«  In  unly  a  very  small  parcanuga  of 
th*  oa*es.  but  most  of  tho«*  caaaa  com* 
to  Th*  Tax  Court,  Thus  th*  casaa  which 
the  court  mtut  decide  are,  for  the  moat 
part,  the  difficult  caaaa,  tha  large  caaa*,  and 
the  border-line  caaa*.  While  taxa*  are  baaad 
upon  figures  and  accounting,  neverthel***, 
the  underlying  figure*  In  the  case*  oomlng 
before  the  court  are  generally  not  In  dla- 
pute.  One*  the  court  has  deoldod  aom*  sub- 
suutlve  quesUon  of  law.  th*  parties  fre- 
quently agree  aa  to  flgurea  and  even  aa  to 
the  amount  of  tax.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  mathematics  la  an  exact 
science  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  parties 
are  tuually  able  to  Iron  out  their  differences 
Insofar  aa  flgurea  are  concerned  without  call- 
Uig  for  any  aaalatance  from  the  oourt.  Tbe 
questions  Involved  In  the  cases  coming  be- 
fore the  court  covar  praotloally  tha  entire 
field  of  the  law,  QueaUons  are  oonatantly 
arising  based  upon  tha  law  of  corjMratlons, 
partnerships,  agency,  community  property, 
real  and  peraotial  property  (ravaralon*.  re- 
mainders. lesKholdera,  joint  tenancy,  ten- 
ancy by  tha  entirety,  tenanU  In  common, 
Uie  rule  against  parpatultlaa,  ale,),  trusts 
(tcstumcnury.  Inter  vivos,  expraaa,  result- 
ing, paaalva  and  active).  Insurance,  contracts, 
wUla.  domaaUo  relatione  death  and  dis- 
tribution, rea  judicata,  procedure,  and  prac- 
tire,  and  tha  law  relating  to  oU.  gaa,  and 
other  mtnerala.  A  question  of  thf  applica- 
bility iU  some  |>ruvlaion  of  tha  revenue  act 
or  iho  I  loim  mtaipreUUon  of  aoone  docu- 
ment rrquuTS  conalderatUvii  of  th*  rule*  of 
Interpretation.  Qu*atlona  of  th*  admlaal- 
blllty  ol  evidence  arising  during  th*  trial  of 
a  aaaa.  Aa  on*  arrltar  haa  aaOd  in  thu  con- 
»aeiloB: 

*  •    •    •    tl  aaams  dtaeult  to  Bad  i  AaM 
arhlch  laadapracittimiru  tnoie  aidely  Ihroxigh 


the  whole  fabric  of  the  law.  •  •  •  He 
miist  be  broad  in  bis  l>ackground  and  broad 
In  hla  outlook,  If  he  is  to  deal  effecUvaly  with 
the  manifold  problems  which  make  tip  tbe 
modem  field  of  Ux  law.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  a  Judge  In  this  field  ehould 
become  narrow  and  technical  and  speclal- 
laed."  (Prof.  Erwin  N.  Grlswold,  Harvard  Law 
Review.) 

OerUlnly  th«  Jtidges  of  The  Tax  Court  find 
their  work  abaorblngly  interesting  and  not 
In  the  least  stifling  or  narrowing.  Their 
case*  give  them  intlmau,  sometimes  dra- 
matic, views  of  btulness,  finance,  inventions, 
and  charities. 

The  court  Is  about  to  "come  of  age"  with 
Its  twenty-first  birthday  In  June  IBtS  It  has 
been  able  to  establish  lasting  precedanU  In 
many  subjecu  of  Ux  litigation  and  has  been 
auauinad  in  mo*t  insUnoaa  by  the  sppellau 
courU.  There  ara.  of  eotirsa.  a  few  fields  In 
which  satisfactory  anawars  ara  elusive  and 
extremely  difficult  to  dovi**.  Family  trusU, 
family  partnerships,  and  cases  coming  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  Hnllock  declalon.  might 
be  cited  aa  examples.  1*h*  court  has  endeav- 
ored throtlghout  Ita  existence  to  earn  and 
merit  th*  raapaot  of  the  Uxpaying  public, 
of  the  bar,  of  tha  oourU.  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment,   Its  task  la  never  ending. 
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Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  8|>eaker.  t^ie  employ- 
ment or  reemployment  of  returning  vet- 
erans Is  a  matter  which  his  oommandad 
the  attention  of  the  ConirMS,  aa  well  tg 
many  branches  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  thought  so  far  Is  that  the 
problem  will  be  to  find  employment  In 
existing  agencies  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber, and  then  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Qovcrnment  to  InaiiKurate  con.structlon 
or  building  programs  of  diflrrcnt  types  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  remainder.  I 
really  do  not  see  much  opportunity  to 
place  many  rctumlni?  veteran!^  In  exist- 
ing establishments,  occupations,  or  in- 
diL'itries.  Most  of  these  activities,  except 
agriculture,  are  now  employlnp  the  max- 
imum, and  there  will  be  .some  war  lndu.s- 
trles  wholly  discontinued,  and  there  will 
be  a  neces.slty  for  finding  reemployment 
for  the  people  there  employed.  There- 
fore, unless  there  are  new  or  enlarged 
enterprises  some  unemployment  will  be 
certain,  and  the  planning  should  be  to 
make  some  provl&icn  for  them. 

My  thought  is  tha*  Instead  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  creating  joba  for  temporary  em- 
ployment attention  should  be  given  to 
the  idea  of  aaalating  veterans  to  create 
their  own  Jobs— Jobs  that  will  become 
going  and  permanent  plae»*a  of  employ- 
ment. I  can  probably  best  Illustrate  my 
Idea.  A  few  months  ago  I  prore<Kied  to 
make  Inquiry  of  rlvlc  organtaations  and 
others  in  practically  every  town  In  my 
district.  suRReating  they  enumerate  what 
new  onterprliie  tv  rnternriaea.  In  thrlr 
Jutigment,  could  be  e.MabUahed  and  auc- 
crssfully  maintained  prrmstnently  m 
their  town  oi  cummunliy.  The  Uiuughl 
was  that  mtvxt  nf  them  would  be  snvaU 
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enterprises  at  the  beginning  and  many 
would  be  continued  as  small  enterprises. 
My  idea  was  that  if  we  knew  o!  a  rea- 
sonable certainty  what  enterprises  would 
be  self-sustaining  in  town  A.  for  exam- 
ple, and  It  was  the  Judgment  of  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of    that    town    the 
enterprise  would  be  well  supported  by 
the  community  and  the  returning  veter- 
ans of  such  community  were  advised  of 
this  opportunity  they  would  be  able  to 
take  advantaee  of  the  facilities  offered 
under  the  GI  bill  and.  in  most  cases,  be 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  a  Job 
of  their  own  creation.    Or  two  or  more 
veterans  may  be  willing  to  pool  their 
resources,  ability,  and  efforts  and  under- 
take the  promotion  of  an  enterprise  that 
would  afford  employment,  not   only  to 
themselves  but  possibly  others,  and  pos- 
sibly in  town  A  you  would  have  a  half- 
dozen,  a  dozen,  or  several   dozen  new 
Jobs— Jobs  which  did  not  exist  before. 
They  would  be  new  facilities  for  creating 
wealth  and  thereby  add  to  the  financial 
resources  of  the  community  and  to  our 
National  economy.    The  second  impell- 
ing reason  for  such   a  program  was  it 
would  relieve  these  men  of  the  necessity 
or  possibly  the  embarrassment  of  looking 
to  a  Ooverrment  agency  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  find  a  suitable  or  satisfactory 
place  of  employment.     In  other  words. 
in  such  a  program  you  have  encouraged 
Individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  returning  veterans, 
which  would  prove  to  be  a  stimulus,  an 
inspiration  and  encouragement  to  many 
others  to  follow. 

Give  a  soldier  a  chance  and  opi>or- 
tunity  to  demonstrate  his  fighting  spirit 
and  he  will  set  an  example  for  future 
generations.  These  young  men  have  en- 
dured the  heat  of  the  tropics,  the  cold 
and  snow  of  Europe,  the  sunshine,  the 
rain,  the  smoke  of  battle,  the  deadening 
hum  of  bullets  and  they  are  willing  to 
fight  their  personal  battles  for  life  with 
a  fair  opportunity  and  a  fair  chance  with 
others. 

I  recall  one  town  In  my  district  with 
a  population  of  2.500  or  3.000  reported 
they  could  support  a  bakery,  laundry,  a 
watch  maker,  a  furniture  plant,  a  lum- 
ber and  building-supply  establishment,  a 
garment  factory  for  men.  women,  and 
children,  and  a  dressmaker's  shop,  and 
so  forth. 

Suppose  two.  three,  or  four  returning 
soldiers  of  that  town  or  county  are  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
bakery:  they  are  willing  to  pool  their 
Interests,  do  their  own  work,  pay  their 
own  wages,  and  take  their  chances  in  de- 
veloping and  operating  a  successful  en- 
terprise. With  the  application  of  hon- 
esty, work,  and  fair  dealing,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  succeed  and 
within  a  few  years  have  a  business  of 
their  own — that  will  be  contributing 
something  to  the  support  of  the  town,  the 
community,  the  State,  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Instead  of  having  to 
wait  for  someone  to  come  along  and  offer 
them  a  Job.  they  have  created  their  own 
Job  and  given  hope,  inspiration,  and  en- 
couragement to  their  neighbors,  for  a 
generation  or  longer. 

Instead  of  being  looked  upon  in  the 
commxinlty  as  beneficiaries  of  a  benefi- 


cent government  they  lave  the  patriotic 
thrill  and  feeling  thit  they  not  only 
preserved    our    system    of    government 
on  the  battle  front  bi  t  are  now  on  the 
home  front  making  th  s  Nation  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  h  )me  of  the  brave. 
There  are  still  a  half-  lozen  or  more  ac- 
tivities in  that  town  or  community  to  be 
developed.     Suppose  ill  of  them  should 
be  developed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  they  shovild  not.  because  I 
am  told  from  reliabh   sources  that  the 
town  and  community  i  re  financially  able 
to  support  and  mainta  n  them;  these  vet- 
erans will  have  created  jobs  for  25,  50, 
100,  or  possibly  200  o  •  more,  for  them- 
selves with  the  chance  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  jobs  for  ot  lers.     These  boys 
saved  this  country  fr^m  being  overrun 
with  totalitarianism,    ascism,  and  other 
isms  from  abroad  anc  I  am  hoping  they 
will  be  able  to  save    his  country  from 
state  socialism,  politi(  al  favoritism,  and 
communism   at  homi .     The   time   has 
come  when  we  must  c  o  some  real  think- 
ing and  some  real  planning.     The  post- 
war planning  so  far  has  done  nothing 
but  follow  the  line  ( f  least  resistance. 
In  fact,  there  has  beoii  no  real  planning. 
The  only  planning  doi  le  so  far,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  set  up  a  half-dozen  or  more 
Government  agencies  to  try  and  see  if  it 
is  possible  for  existing  activities  to  absorb 
some  of  the  returning  veterans  and  then 
if  this  cannot  be  doni !  the  only  thing  to 
do  then  is  to  create  a  few  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  set  up  and  operate  a 
few  building  and  con:  truction  programs 
that  will  not  within  themselves  create 
wealth  or  add  but  ht  le  to  our  national 
economy,  and  within  less  than  a  decade 
the  program  will  be  ( ver  and  there  will 
be  nowhere  to  go.     Our  opportunities 
will  have  been  lost  o  ■  dissipated  in  the 
meantime,   the   coun  ry   will    have   in- 
creased   in    populatidn.    and    the    real 
wealth  of  the  Natior   will  be  relatively 
less.    I  favor  a  constr  active  development 
program  and  avoid  tl:  e  continued  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  ex  )ediencies.     Let  us 
find  out  and  advise   ;he  returning  vet- 
erans where  these  bu!  iness  opportunities 
exist,  and  then  help  them  to  take  hold 
and  not  only  create  liis  own  job  but  es- 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Itr.  Speaker,  fore- 
closed by  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  to  close  all 
debate,  I  avail  mysel '  of  the  privilege  of 
extending  my  remark  s  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  my  resen  ment  at  the  state- 
ments that  any  proposed  legislation 
which  Is  In  the  interi  ist  of  the  masses  of 


the  people  of  the  United  States  Is  com- 
munistic. I  wonder  when  these  gentle- 
men in  the  House,  as  well  as  certain  in- 
terests and  so-called  Fascists,  will  desist 
from  branding  everjrthing  they  dislike  as 
communistic? 

For  the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  fac- 
tors surrounding  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, I  wish  briefiy  to  say  that  this  pro- 
posed legislation  relating  to  the  FEPC 
was  reported  by  a  legislative  committee 
of  the  House  with  only  one  vote  being 
cast  against  it;  that  when  an  application 
for  a  rule  was  made  I  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  proponents  as  well  as  the 
opponents  of  the  proposed  legislation  an 
opportunity   to   be   heard,   and   though 
there  was  a  great  many  persons  that 
desired  to  be  heard,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  reporting  the  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time,  made  a 
short  statement;  but  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  were  given  several  hearings, 
and  I  am  justified  in  the  statement  that 
they  have  utilized  a  great  deal  of  time, 
have  had  many  continuances  and  post- 
ponements notwith-standing  the  fact  that 
I  have  endeavored  to  effect  a  vote  on  the 
application  for  a  rule.    However,  due  to 
the  absence  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  from  time  to  time  it  was 
the  consensus  among  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  should  be  present 
when  a  final  vote  was  taken.    I  always 
have  felt,  and  feel  now.  that  a  rule  should 
have  been  granted  and  that  the  House 
should  have  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  was  not  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  delaying  or  de- 
priving the  Members  of  the  House  of  the 
right  to  vote  upon  important  legislation, 
but  it  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  expediting  proposed  legislation 
under  the  rules  and  to  give  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  a  proper  opportunity 
to  vote  on  a  proposal.     Unfortunately, 
in  the  instant  case  this  right  and  privi- 
lege has  been  denied  to  the  Members  of 
the  House.    This  I  do  fervently  regret; 
therefore,  I  cannot  find  fault  with  or 
criticize  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.    Marcantoniq]    and    others,    who 
have  tried  extremely  hard  to  have  the 
House  vote  on  the  bill,  for  entering  tech- 
nical points  of  order.    By  utilizing  par- 
liamentary tactics  and  the  raising  of  ob- 
jections to  some  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  they  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
prevented   the   House   from    voting   on 
tills  measure,  shorn  of  the  FEPC  provi- 
sion.    The   facts   are   that   the   House 
passed  this  war  agencies  bill;  it  was  sent 
to  the  Senate;  it  was  amended  by  the 
Senate  and  a  conference  was  asked  by 
the  Senate. 

Under  the  strict  rules  of  the  House, 
unanimous  consent  was  required  to  take 
such  amended  bill  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  send  it  to  conference,  failing 
which  the  Speaker  would  refer  the  bill 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
On  several  occasions  efforts  were  made 
to  have  the  committee  grant  a  rule  agree- 
ing to  a  conference,  but  without  success. 
Favorable  action  upon  this  proposed 
legislation  has  been  urged  by  the  late 


President  Roosevelt  as  well  as  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  who  asked  that  a  rule  be 
granted  so  that  the  House  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  FEFC  pro- 
posal. Unfortunately,  notwithstanding 
that  fact,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
favorable  action. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this 
measure;  and  those  «ho  are  responsible 
for  the  delay  and  dilatory  tactics  against 
the  measure  in  the  Rules  Committee 
should  not  now  charge  those  who  in  good 
faith  have  been,  and  still  are.  trying  to 
obtain  a  vote  on  the  matter  in  the  House. 
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Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to  list 
the  vocations  of  the  present  Members  of 
Congress  as  compiled  by  our  own  Con- 
gressional Library.  Since  this  list  was 
complied  the  number  of  attorneys  has 
been  diminished  by  the  death  of  our 
colleague,  Jim  O'Connor,  of  Montana. 
Mr.  Wesley  A.  DTv/art,  who  now  repre- 
sents Mr.  O'Connor's  district,  is  a  stock 
raiser  by  vocation. 

In  the  present  Hotiso  there  are  241  lawyers, 
47  Members  are  from  the  business  and  manu- 
facturing field,  25  were  former  educators,  24 
are  real-estate  and  Instirance  men.  There  are 
23  editors,  15  farmers,  10  bankers,  7  doctors, 
6  municipal  ofllcera.  4  former  congressional 
secretaries.  4  who  list  themselves  as  legisla- 
tors. 3  dentists.  3  accountants.  3  Investment 
bankers.  2  authors.  2  druggists.  2  social -wel- 
fare workers,  2  union  ofllclals.  and  2  ministers. 
There  is  a  former  actress,  an  analyst,  an  arcbl- 
tect.  a  merchandise  broker,  a  civU  engineer,  a 
director  of  international  relations,  a  chemist, 
a  secret-service  officer,  a  veterinarian,  and 
one  listed  as  a  worklngman. 

In  the  Senate,  there  are  62  lawyers,  10  each 
from  business  or  manufacturing  and  from 
the  editorial  field;  3  farmers,  2  former  con- 
gressional secretaries.  2  legislators,  2  edu- 
cators, and  2  bankers.  Also  an  admiral,  a 
dentist,  and  a  radio  performer. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  include  a  column 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  which  lists  the  vocations  of  the 
present  Members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. I  feel  that  this  information  is 
always  of  broad  interest  not  only  to  my 
colleagues  but  to  people  in  general, 

WHAT   MANNKB    OT    MZN? 

With  victory  won  In  Europe,  Great  Britain 
is  to  have  a  general  election,  the  first  In  10 
years.  What  kind  of  men  win  that  bring  to 
Westminster?  The  political  color  of  the  new 
Parliament  U  anyone's  guess. 

The  certain  thing  is  tbat  there  will  be  a 
very  con.<=iderable  change  In  personnel,  for 
something  approaching  a  quarter  of  the 
present  membership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  seeking  reelection,  not  to  men- 
tion those  whom  the  electorate  wlU  throw 
out  anyway.  So  at  Weatminster  there  may 
be  as  many  as  200  new  faces;  perhaps  more. 

Politics  is  not  commonly  a  profession  in 
BrlUin.  The  M  P.'s  pay  la  £600 — say. 
$2.400— a  year,  and  he  wUl  be  lucky  if  his  un- 


avoidable expenses  do  not  eat  up  most  of 
that.  Fred  Montague,  an  old  Labor  M.  P..  has 
lately  complained,  with  Justice,  that  there 
was  not  a  meml>er  who  could  live  on  his  par- 
liamentary salary,  which,  after  deduction  of 
income  tax,  amounted  to  £8  lOs,  or,  roughly, 
$34  a  week. 

Students  of  politics  In  Britain  have  one 
fairly  sale  rule  to  guide  them  In  their  pre- 
dictions: what  happened  last  time  has  con- 
siderable bearing  on  what  is  to  come.  In 
the  1918  election,  the  first  after  the  last  war. 
the  biggest  group  by  far  of  successful  candi- 
dates was  of  professional  men — 190  out  of  the 
602  for  whom  records  are  traceable.  The  next 
biggest  group,  numbering  86.  came  from  com- 
merce and  finance:  the  next.  67.  from  admin- 
istration and  defense,  which  includes  civil 
servants  and  retired  professional  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen.  "Not  gainluUy  occu- 
pied"— a  category  which  oddly  Includes  not 
only  the  idle  rich  but  also  the  housewives — 
numbered  62.  Thereafter,  there  Is  a  drop  to 
34,  the  miners,  and  33.  the  transport  men. 
But  the  proportion  of  M.  P.'s  belonging  to  the 
professional  and  related  groups  taken  to- 
gether remains  almost  precisely  at  two- 
thirds. 

People  do  not  In  general  vote  for  members 
of  their  own  trades  and  professions.  The 
general  run  of  rank-and-file  workers,  politics 
apart,  have  less  than  two-fifths  of  their 
proportionate  representation  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  More  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
kind  of  politician  a  man  Is,  end  to  the  way 
he  tackles  the  issues  of  the  day,  than  to  the 
trade  he  follows.  But  certain  groups  do 
show  some  preferences. 

It  is  not  so  many  years,  in  the  political  life 
of  a  nation,  since  M.  P.'s  began  to  be  elected 
to  Parliament  in  any  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Labor  and  Socialist  Interest.  But  in 
those  30  or  40  years  the  practice  has  es- 
tablished itself  In  the  trade  unions  of  back- 
ing trade -union  cfDclals  who  are  about  to 
retire  on  pension  as  candidates  for  Parlia- 
ment. The  effect  of  all  this  is  that  fewer 
young  men  have  been  sent  to  Parliament  by 
the  Labor  Party  than  by  the  others,  that  the 
party  In  Parliament  has  had  little  bloom  of 
youth  on  it,  and  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
drive  of  early  manhood  have  been   lacking. 

Opinion  that  counts  inside  the  party  is 
aware  of  aU  this  and  party  headquarteis 
strongly  discourages  the  putting-up  of  over- 
age candidates  for  election.  It  Is  not  alto- 
gether easy;  for  the  constituencies  have  a 
good  deal  of  self-rule  in  these  matters  and 
It  is  understandably  difflcult  to  deny  this  ex- 
pected reward  to  a  man  who  has  long  un- 
derstood that  he  was  to  sticceed  to  a  seat  In 
ParUament  when  he  retires  from  a  local 
trade-union  post. 

The  demands  of  parliamentary  work  will 
beccms  more,  not  less,  exacting:  the  House 
of  Conxmons  has  Just  returned  to  afternoon 
and  evening  sittings,  so  that  a  conscientious 
MP  will  spend  several  of  his  mornings  in  com- 
mittees and  the  rest  of  the  day  In.  or  about, 
the  house.  So  that  It  will  be  harder  and 
harder  to  follow  any  normal  full-time  oc- 
cupation, and  impossible  if  it  Is  out  of  Lon- 
don.    The  dilemma  Is  considerable. 

AU  In  aU.  the  upshot  Is  likely  to  be  that 
the  new  200  or  so  nen  In  Parliament  will  be 
rather  less  rich,  on  the  average,  than  any 
similar  number  entering  Parliament  ever 
before,  that  (assuming  some  swing  to  the 
left)  the  working  classes  and  trade-union 
stipporters  generally  will  be  a  good  deal  more 
strongly  represented,  but  that  In  general  the 
cultural  and  educational  background  of  M. 
P.'s  will  be  much  the  same  as  before,  for  edu- 
cational opportunity  has  been  broadening 
these  recent  years. 

If  the  experience  of  the  1918  election  is 
any  guide,  the  average  age  of  new  members 
will  be  high;  that  time  it  was  48'^  years. 
But  since  most  parties  have  been  looking  for 
good  young  men  the  average  wUl  almost  cer- 
tainly be  lower  this  time. 


Our  typical  new  candidate  for  the  new 
Parliament  then  will  be  •  man  In  his  early 
forties,  with  military  service  behind  him,  a 
professioixal  Job  if  he  is  on  the  right,  a  trade- 
union  Job  U  he  is  on  the  left.  knowIedgeaMa 
but  not  expert  on  International  afTairs.  etfvr 
and  a  little  anxious  about  overseas  trade, 
with  more  of  eoonomles  In  his  head  than  his 
forebears  had.  and  very  well  versed  In  the 
domestic  prob!en.<»— of  housing,  social  secur- 
ity, and  resettlement.  And  be  will  be  remem- 
bering that  a  great  many  of  the  men  he 
wants  to  vote  for  him  in  the  next  election 
will  still  be  in  the  forces,  fighting  Japan  or 
policing  Germany. 


Approack  to  EndnriB;  Peace  Throopli 
Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  my  humble  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion over  plans  for  world  r>eace  and 
the  future  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

My  thesis  is  predicated  on  the  funda- 
mental idea  and  belief  that  the  people 
of  the  world  do  not  want  a  warlike 
world  but  a  peaceful  world,  and  that  if 
they  were  given  the  deciding  power  we 
would  have  a  peaceful  world.  Wars  are 
not  made  by  the  people,  but  by  tyrants 
like  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  who  override 
the  people  and  impose  their  will  on  them. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  to  give 
the  people  the  final  authority  over  de- 
claring war  is  the  very  essence  of  de- 
mocracy, and  America  as  the  leading 
democratic  nation  of  the  world  may  well 
bring  within  its  broadening  vi.sion  the 
thought  of  exercising  its  leadership  in 
that  direction.  President  Truman  has 
well  stated  what  I  believe  Is  fundamen- 
tally true,  and  that  is  that  world  peace 
hinges  on  the  United  States.  Speaking 
at  the  University  of  Kansas  City  on  Jime 
28  the  President,  looking  forward  to  "an 
age  of  law  and  an  age  of  reason,"  said 
that  unless  the  United  States  leads  the 
way  there  will  be  no  peace  In  the  world, 

America  is  at  the  crossroads.  It  may 
adopt  peacetime  conscription  and  by  so 
doing  militarize  our  coimtry  permanent- 
ly In  that  event  other  nations  will  fol- 
low suit  and  the  world  will  become  an 
armed  camp  with  a  sudden  explosion 
likely  at  any  time  to  precipitate  a  third 
world  war.  Or  America  can  take  the 
lead  in  an  approach  to  enduring  peace 
through  democracy. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  a  prelude 
to  my  remarks,  I  call  attention  t«  a  refo- 
lutlon  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  I  introduced  in  many  suc- 
cessive Conpres.«ies  and  which  once  had 
the  approval  of  this  House  when  218 
Members  signed  a  petition  to  bring  it  out 
ol  committee  for  consideration  and  many 
more  were  waiting  to  sign,  but  did  not 
have  the  opportimity.  This  resolution 
is  as  follows  : 

SccnoN  1.  Except  in  case  of  attack  by 
armed  forces,  actual  or  inaatflately  threat- 
ened, upon  the  United  States  oc  Its  territorial 
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cr  by  any  non -American  nation 
any  country  in  the  Western  Heml- 
wphtn.  Xhm  people  tb.iU  have  tbe  aole  power 
by  a  national  rererendum  to  declare  war  or 
to  engage  In  war  onrMsa.  Congrwa  when  it 
itaeau  a  national  crlala  to  exist  In  conXorm- 
aae*  wuh  thla  artlcto  shall  by  ooncurrent 
MHitlUOD  refer  tlM  qucatton  to  tbe  people. 

iK.  a.   OoDgrcM  aliall  by  law  prorldc  (or 

Um  «nfateement  of  tbis  section. 

8k.  S.  Tbl«  article  shsll  become  operatlYe 

I  lAtlAed  •■  an  amendment  to  the  CooaM- 

by  eoBvmtlona  in  the  several  States, 

•■  provided  In  the  Constitution. 

Thia  U  the  so-called  war  referendum 
resolution. 

I  am  not  offering  this  resolution  now 
for  immediate  disposal  but  for  considera- 
tion In  connection  with  tong-range  post- 
war plans.  Now  Is  not  the  time  to  urge  a 
vote  ujxjn  it  but  when  we  are  again 
at  peace  with  the  world,  I  shall  press 
It  with  every  ounce  of  my  energy  and 
with  every  scintilla  of  hope  and  faith 
that  I  can  muster  to  the  cause. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  the  resolution 
now  for  two  reasons: 

First.  To  keep  the  record  straight. 

Second.  Because  there  is  soon  to  come 
up  for  consideration  a  proposal  that  is 
exactly  the  apposite  of  this  war  refer- 
endum resolution  in  its  meaning  and 
Implications — the  proposal  for  compul- 
sory military  training — and  I  hope  that 
my  resolution  and  my  explanation  of 
it  will  contribute  a  little  bit  at  least  to 
a  rationalization  of  the  thinking  of 
America  on  these  vital  matters. 

The  American  people,  and  we  as  their 
representatives,  need  to  be  doing  some 
prayerful  thinking  as  to  whether  we  want 
the  war  power  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  people  themselves  who  have  to  do  the 
dying  and  the  suffering  and  who  have 
to  pay  the  frightful  costs  of  war  or 
whether  we  want  to  still  further  remove 
the  war  power  from  the  people  by  build- 
ing up  a  system  of  military  regimenta- 
tion that  will  create  a  vast  military  ma- 
chine and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
top  individuals  to  operate. 

I  am  directing  the  attention  of  our 
fellow  citizens  to  this  resolution  now  be- 
cau'^e  of  my  great  love  for  democracy  and 
my  unbounded  faith  in  democratic  proc- 
esses. I  am  doing  so  because  I  think  I 
see  the  sinister  shadow  of  totalitarianism 
reaching  across  our  pathway  and  threat- 
ening to  strike  at  our  democratic  insti- 
tutions. Surely  no  one  in  whose  body 
flows  the  blood  of  an  American  wants 
to  see  foreign  Ideologies  take  root  in  our 
free  American  soil.  Let  us  keep  that 
soil  pure  and  undefiled.  so  that  the  only 
things  that  will  thrive  and  bloom  in  it 
will  be  our  cherished  ideals  of  freedom. 
Gladstone  described  our  Constitution  as 
the  greatest  Instrument  of  government 
ever  stricken  from  the  brain  of  man. 
That  Constitution,  praise  be  to  the 
Almighty,  is  our  heritage.  Let  us  love  it 
and  revere  it  and  defend  it  against  all 
assailants,  now  aiid  forevermorc! 

The  part  of  the  Constitution  that  is 
the  sheet  anchor  of  our  liberties  is  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  With  all  humility.  I 
propose  the  war  referendum  amendment 
as  a  cap-sheaf  for  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
to  round  out  and  perfect  that  immortal 
instrument  of  freedom.  It  would  do  this 
by  gi\-ing  the  people  who  comprise  this 


Nation  the  fundamental  jower  over  the 
making  of  war.  It  seims  a  strange 
anachronism,  indeed,  thi  t  in  a  democ- 
racy the  people  do  not  hi  ive  that  power. 
A  citizen  of  the  United  £  tates  may  vote 
for  constable  or  dog  cat<her  or  he  may 
cast  his  ballot  for  or  a(  ainst  the  con- 
struction of  a  pesthouse  or  a  neighbor- 
hood sewer,  but  he  has  nc  opportunity  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  liis  son  shall  be 
sent  into  the  hell  of  i  foreign  war. 
This  Indicates  a  very  s«rlous  defect  in 
our  Constitution  which  ihould  be  rem- 
edied. May  I  in  all  sincerity  pose  this 
question:  "Why  should  our  democracy 
stoD  at  the  water's  edge'  " 

If  democratic  processes  are  desirable, 
which  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
when  our  Nation  was  crei  ted.  why  should 
the  op>eration  of  those  p 'ocesses  be  lim- 
ited to  the  management  of  our  domestic 
affairs?  Why  should  not  the  same  demo- 
cratic processes  we  emi  loy  to  run  our 
home  affairs  be  applicable  beyond  the 
water  line?  Why  shouk  not  the  people 
who  have  the  right  to  vo  ;e  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  local  sewei  or  the  election 
of  a  constable  also  have  the  right — ex- 
cept, of  course,  in  case  )f  attack  or  in- 
vasion— to  vote  on  whet  ler  or  not  their 
sons  shall  be  sent  Into  t  \e  indescribable 
hell  of  a  foreign  conflict? 

January  10.  1938.  when  this  resolution 
was  beaten  down  in  the  -louse  by  a  bare 
majority  of  21  votes  against  the  motion 
to  discharge  the  commitee  was  one  of 
the  most  sorrowful  and  tragic  days  in 
American  history.  Demdcracy  was  mur- 
dered in  this  House  of  Representatives 
on  that  day.  The  Government  and  all 
the  agencies  it  contriiUed.  including 
newspap>ers  from  coa.st  t )  coast,  brought 
terrific  pressure  to  bear  on  the  people's 
Congress  and  by  using  e/ery  imaginable 
device  and  stratagem  ms  naged  to  defeat 
it  by  so  slim  a  margin  tiat  a  change  of 
11  votes  would  have  changed  the  verdict. 
James  A.  Farley,  then  Jthe  Postmaster 
General,  tells  in  his  Ijook  how  he  stayed 
at  the  telephone  a  wholi  day  before  the 
vote  was  taken,  presentin  g  to  Members  of 
Congress  who  had  signed  the  discharge 
petition,  the  Govemmer  fs  request  that 
they  change  their  votes  Many  refused 
to  switch  from  "aye"  U  "no."  Enough 
Members  did  switch  under  the  intense 
pressure  to  defeat  cons  deration  of  the 
resolution.  I  have  no  dcubt  that  if  Con- 
gress had  been  left  frei:  to  perform  its 
legislative  duties  it  wou  d  have  adopted 
the  amendment. 

The  Constitution  whic  h  we  revere  cre- 
ated three  great  depaitments  of  gov- 
ernment— executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial— each  to  operate  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  others.  I  hope  that  if, 
and  when,  the  war  referendum  resolu- 
tion comes  up  again  there  will  be  no  in- 
terference by  Executive  authority  to  hin- 
der Congress  in  its  historic  function  of 
legislating.  It  is  not  go)d  for  the  coun- 
try that  there  should  b;  such  interfer- 
ence. 

Never  was  a  proposal  more  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  than  the  ref- 
erendum on  war  has  leen.  Its  oppo- 
nents have  held  forth  th  e  false  idea  that 
it  would  mean  that  a  plebiscite  would 
have  to  be  conducted  b<  fore  our  Nation 
could  ever  go  to  war.    This  is  wholly  er- 


roneous. In  the  event  the  United  States 
is  attacked  or  invaded  or  if  any  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  attacked 
or  invaded  by  any  non-American  nation, 
there  would  be  no  referendum. 

In  the  case  of  Pearl  Harbor,  for  In- 
stance, the  referendum  obviously  would 
not  have  operated.  When  the  Japanese 
attacked  that  outpost  we  already  were  at 
war.  There  was  nothing  America  could 
do  then  except  to  go  to  war  with  all  Its 
might  and  resources. 

Wars  as  a  rule  do  not  come  suddenly. 
As  a  rule  they  are  the  climax  of  a  long 
period  of  cumulative  ill  feeling,  and  a 
constitutional  provision  for  a  referendum 
on  war  would  have  this  effect:  It  would 
tend  to  make  our  public  officials  refrain 
from  incendiary  speeches  and  more 
guarded  in  their  actions  if  they  knew 
that  the  people  would  be  the  final  jury 
to  decide  whether  or  not  we  shall  go  to 
war.  The  agent  would  not  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  overi-uled  by  the 
principal. 

With  all  of  my  heart  and  soul  I  am  for 
the  San  Francisco  Charter  as  the  crude 
beginning  of  a  structure  of  world  peace 
which  I  hope  will  he  improved  and 
strengthened  as  the  years  go  on.  I  will 
be  hoping — it  may  be  an  illusory  hope — 
that  sometime  there  will  be  written  into 
that  charter  by  way  of  amendment  a 
provision  that  every  nation  in  the  world 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  by  referen- 
dum on  war.  The  universal  adoption  of 
that  democratic  principle  by  all  nations 
would  indeed  mean  the  end  of  wars  and 
the  establishment  of  permanent  peace 
on  earth.  For  the  people  all  aroimd  the 
world  are  weary  of  war.  they  are  weary 
of  its  appalling  destruction,  of  its  heart- 
aches and  suffering,  of  the  pain  it  puts  in 
the  hearts  of  mothers. 

It  was  apparent  that  a  provision  for 
a  universal  referendum  on  war  would 
not  be  possible  in  the  original  draft  of 
the  San  Francisco  Charter.  Russia,  for 
instance,  never  would  have  consented  to 
it  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  signa- 
tory nation  would  approve  it  at  this  time. 
But  the  San  Francisco  Charter  is  not  a 
static  document  and  it  may  be  made  bet- 
ter and  grander  as  the  world  struggles  on 
toward  the  millenium  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  I  hope  that  America,  the 
leader  of  the  world  in  good  neighborli- 
ness  and  altruism,  will  take  the  lead  and 
set  an  example  for  the  world  in  giving 
encouragement  to  this  great  democratic 
principle  of  allowing  the  people  to  vote 
on  participation  in  war.  The  right  of 
America  to  exercise  self-determination 
in  that  matter  is  not  abridged  by  the 
San  Francisco  Charter,  according  to  in- 
formation which  I  have  sought  and  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Department  to 
clarify  that  situation.  On  May  16.  1945, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  as  follows: 

Mat  16,  1045. 
Hon.  Dean  Acheson. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Mm.  SacazTAKT:  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
the  hope  that  you  may   help  to  clarify  my 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  Dumt)anon  Oaks 
propx>sal. 

Under  it.  what  becomes  of  the  constitu- 
tional process  of  declaring  war  by  act  of  Con- 
gress?   Is  our  future,  as  far  as  participation 
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m  peaoe  or  war  la  concerned,  to  be  governed 
by  CongreM  or  by  the  Security  Council  to  be 
set  up  under  the  new  organization?  Is  the 
constitutional  provision  relating  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war  changed  or  dUuted  hy  tne 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal,  and  if  so.  how  is 
It  changed  or  dUuted?  In  other  words,  what 
happens  to  our  constitutional  war-declaring 
prorMon  under  the  new  world  set-up? 

I  will  be  greaUy  obliged  If  you  will  en- 
lighten me  on  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Lusi.x>w. 

His  reply  was  as  follows: 

Depaktmcnt  or  Stats, 
Washington.  June  13,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Ludlow, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mb  LtraLow:  I  am  sorry  that 
there  inadvertently  has  been  a  delay  In  re- 
plying to  your  letter  to  me  of  May  16,  1945. 
You  asked  a  numt)er  of  questions  on  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  prop>osals 
to  our  constitutional  provision  regarding  the 
declaration  of  war. 

The  broad  answer  to  your  question  Is.  I 
think,  entirely  clear.  Nothing  in  the  pro- 
posed Dnlted  Nations  organization  Is  In- 
tended to  or  could  possibly  change  any  of  our 
constitutional  provisions  In  any  way. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Acheson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

So  there  is  no  barrier  in  the  way  of 
consideration  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  I  have  proposed. 

It  may  be  that  the  proposal  for  a  peo- 
ple's referendum  on  war  was  made  two 
centuries  too  soon.  It  may  be  that  the 
canker  of  war  will  have  to  eat  what  is 
left  of  the  hearts  of  mothers,  wives,  and 
sweethearts.  It  may  be  that  the  world 
will  have  to  be  convulsed  by  more  agonies 
and  to  wade  through  more  oceans  of 
blood.  But  on  the  other  and  brighter 
side  of  the  unfolding  picture  perhaps  we 
shall  learn  sometime  that  the  moral  rec- 
titude of  a  nation  is  mightier  than  its 
battalions  and  battleships,  and  that  it  is 
righteousness  and  not  big  guns  that  ex- 
alteth  a  nation.  The  time  may  come 
when  governments  will  begin  to  believe 
in  the  people  and  when  the  common  men 
and  women  who  comprise  the  bone  and 
fiber  of  the  world  will  join  in  a  concord 
of  good  will  and  understanding  to  out- 
law war.  If  the  San  Francisco  Charter  is 
ever  amended  to  give  voice  to  that  com- 
mon hope  and  aspiration  of  humanity  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  referendum  on  war  for 
all  nations,  it  is  my  confident  belief  that 
we  may  look  forward  with  gladness  in 
our  hearts  to  a  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah: 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  Into  pruning  hooks; 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 


Compulsory  Peacetime  Military  Training 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9,  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  a  statement  regarding  uni- 
versal military  Iraining  by  Norman 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Postwar  World 
Council.  The  statement  is  In  the  form 
of  testimony  by  Mr.  Thomas  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Postwar  Military  Policy, 
and  was  made  a  few  days  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  no  clearer,  more  con- 
cise, distinterestedly  honest,  or  more 
scholarly,  statesmanlike  testimony  hsw 
been  given  In  behalf  of  the  common  peo- 
ple tlian  that  by  Norman  Thomas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMkNT   OT   NOHMAN    THOMAS,   PRESIDENT, 
POSTWAR    WOaU)   COUNCIL 

Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
I  appear  today  as  a  representative  of  the  Post- 
war World  CouncU,  a  national  organization, 
nonpartisan  in  character,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man. It  happens  that  In  the  matter  before 
you  the  position  which  I  shall  take  Is  also 
the  position  of  the  Socialist  Party,  whicli. 
however,  will  set  forth  its  case  through  an- 
other spokesman  or  In  a  brief,  or  by  both 
methods.  I  only  am  responsible  for  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  this  case  is  presented. 
As  I  understand  It.  you  are  considering  the 
military  policy  of  the  United  States  rather 
than  any  particular  bill,  and  these  hearings 
are  more  narrowly  devoted  to  the  place  of 
postwar"  military  conscription  for  universal 
military  training  In  that  policy. 

I  begin  by  stressing  what  you  gentlemen 
doubtless  realize,  but  which  Is  too  often  over- 
looked on  both  sides  of  this  discussion.  There 
Is  no  such  thing  as  shaping  a  military  policy 
In  a  vacuum  or  as  a  thing  In  itaelf.  Clause- 
wltz  and  other  thsorlsts  In  the  arts  of  war 
were  entirely  right  In  arguing  that  war  Is  the 
extension  of  diplomacy  or  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  nations  No  matter  how  sincere  advo- 
cates of  conscription  or  any  other  military 
policy  for  the  United  States  may  be  In  claim- 
ing that  they  are  not  thinking  of  particular 
potential  enemies  but  are  merely  advocating 
a  general  policy  of  Insurance  against  war, 
nothing  of  the  sort  Is  possible.  No  nation  has 
ever  practiced  conscription  and  competitive 
mUltarlsm  except  with  a  view  to  specific  po- 
tential enemies.  The  expense  of  the  process 
makes  It  necessary  to  win  popular  support 
for  conscription  by  playing  up  rivalry,  fear, 
or  suspicion  of  competitors.  Other  nations 
assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  competi- 
tive military  policy  is  an  expression  of  a  com- 
petitive imperialistic  policy  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Never  in  history  has  It  been  otherwise. 
Never  will  It  be  otherwise. 

It  Is,  you  win  agree,  completely  Impossible 
even  for  a  nation  as  strong  as  the  United 
States  to  gain  absolute  security  by  any  kind  or 
degree  of  military  preparation.  Always  some 
conceivable  coalition  against  xis,  provoked  by 
a  wrong  handling  of  our  foreign  policy,  would 
be  stronger.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  you  cannot 
Ehape  a  military  policy  except  In  the  light 
ol  the  general  economic  and  political  policies 
which  the  United  States  will  support  in  the 
world. 

Hence,  the  present  War  Department  propa- 
ganda for  postwar  military  conscription  Is 
conscicusly  or  unconsciously  disingenuous. 
First,  it  assumes  incorrectly  that  conscrip- 
tion can  provide  protection,  irrespective  of  na- 
tional policies.  Then  It  proceeds  to  add  to 
that  error  by  deliberately  leering  and  ob- 
scuring In  the  high-powered  propaganda  the 
obvious  fact  the  potential  mass  armies  pro- 
vided imperfectly  by  1  year's  training  wUl  be 
useless  against  the  first  Impact  of  a  third 
world  war  begun  by  surprise  attack  from  the 
air  by  rocket  bombs  and  other  new  develop- 
ments. Even  in  this  war,  If  England  had  had 
great  mass  armies,  they  could  not  have  done 
for  her  In  1940  what  her  air  force  did.     At 


most,  mass  annlas.  unless  the  Dnlted  State* 
la  to  take  the  •ggrMalve  in  actually  occupy- 
ing a  large  part  at  tti*  world,  will  be  UMfOl 
only  In  a  aecondary  stag*  of  war.  and  thif 
cannot  adequately  be  prepared  in  advanc*. 
This  is  he  position  taken  by  such  exparta 
as  the  British  general.  Puller,  father  of  the 
tank,  and  by  Hanson  Baldwin. 

I  cannot  imafiine  thut  General  Marshall 
himself,  or  any  other  official  advocates  at  oon- 
scrlptton.  will  seriously  argue  befors  your 
committee  that  the  training  of  our  able- 
bodied  youth  for  1  year  is  the  vital  and  In- 
dlfpensable  part  of  the  defense  system  they 
will  demand.  Its  heart  will  be  hishly  i 
nized  forces  expertly  trained.  The 
will  be  on  the  development  of  aviation  and 
electronics  and  the  new  weapons  which  the 
Germans  produced  late  In  this  war.  No  com- 
petent American  military  leader  would  dare 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  French  who 
had  the  longest  unbroken  trsdltlon  and  prac- 
tice of  military  conscription,  but  had  so 
neglected  the  proper  use  of  modem  aviation 
and  armoi  that  Hitler  overran  them  with 
fewer  men  than  they  had  under  arms. 

I  remember  when  my  old  friend,  George 
Fielding  Eilot,  who  appeared  before  your 
committee,  used  to  say  that  the  French  were 
bound  to  win  because  they  had  a  continuous 
tradition  of  conscription  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans make  up  for  the  lost  years  t>etween  1919 
and  1935 

Actually  the  Germans  had  to  use  their 
Imagination  and  minds  on  a  "horrible"  level, 
and  they  more  than  made  up  for  those  yean. 
In  other  words,  what  I  am  emphasising  la 
that  it  Is  a  luxury. 

Repeatedly  we  opponents  of  conscription 
have  pot  certain  of  Its  advocates  to  cdmlt, 
at  least  In  private  conversation,  that  what 
they  really  wanted  was  to  keep  In 
elaborate  system  of  camps  and  supply  i 
and,  above  all,  to  Indoctrinate  the  Nation,  not 
In  love  of  war  but  In  the  acceptance  of  execu- 
tive authority,  which  Is  at  the  heart  of  mlll- 
tarlsra.  Lieutenant  Ckdonel  Conkllng,  out  of 
experience  in  two  wars  with  the  Selective 
Srrvlre  Svstem.  poes  fun  her  and  arjjues  that 
the  War  Department  and  thp  Armv  high  com- 
mand which  deny  to  military  personaal  tb« 
richt  to  oppose  the  postwar  conacrtptlOB. 
which  it  uses  the  taxpayers'  money  so  freely  to 
advance,  is  motivated  In  considerable  part  by 
the  natural  self-interest  of  a  mlltary  hierarchy 
In  perpetuating  Jobs,  ranks,  and  pov/er.  I 
should  add  that  an  even  greater  danger  Is 
the  vested  Interests  that  makers  of  supplies, 
both  capitalists  and  worlcers.  acquire  in  com- 
petitive armaments  and  competitive  Imperial- 
ism which  are  always  united  like  Siamese 
twins.  Tou  will  have  to  take  account  of  these 
self-interested  motives  In  Judging  the  case  for 
conscription  that  some  of  the  advocatea  pre- 
sent. And  your  committee  and  Congren  itaeif 
should  consider  very  aerlou&ly  the  effect  upon 
democracy  of  War  Department  and  Army 
propaganda  In  the  policy-making  field.  For 
that  is  what  is  involved  In  the  advocacy  of 
conscription  by  official  agencies  backed  by 
•aaoclatlons  of  men  commanding  great 
wealth. 

In  what  I  have  tieen  aaylng  about  the  es- 
sential relation  between  a  military  policy  for 
the  United  States  and  (a)  our  foreign  policy 
in  genera!;  and  (b)  the  techncloglcal  nature 
of  modern  war,  I  am  not  trespassing  on  the 
field  of  the  mUltary  expert  but  arguing  what 
Is  common  sense.  Repeatedly  I  have  summed 
up  these  points  by  a  statement  that  no  one 
has  challenged:  if  mass  armies  end  peacetime 
conscription  for  them  arc  essential  to  our  de- 
fense against  attack,  or  to  the  decree  Uiat 
they  are  essential,  we  shall  be  Incretttntfy 
disadvantaged  as  the  decades  go  on.  In  this 
respect  we  cannot  possibly  compete  with  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  or,  later,  with  Chin*.  It  Is  our 
business  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  an 
end  of  military  conscription  throughout  the 
world,  not  merely  for  the  glorloxa  cause  of 
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unlTer«*I  peace  but  tn  our  own  telflfth  lnt«r- 
rtt.  n  tnst««d,  wlthovt  trying  the  obTlotwly 
better  way.  you  geniiemen  now  take  a  step 
whlcb  will  tauten  ccnacrlptlon  upon  mankind, 
a  new  generation  of  Amencans  in  a  not  dis- 
tant future  may  curae  you  for  helping  to 
forge  tUe  weapon  by  which  our  enemiea  were 
aided  and  our  defeat  made  sure.  If  military 
conacrlptlon  la  the  aecret  of  defenae.  Ruaala 
win  win.  She  will  have  the  greater  popula- 
tion, the  suateglc  position  In  which  maas 
armlea  are  most  useful,  and  'he  kind  of  total- 
itarian government  to  which  peacetime  con- 
acrlptlon u  far  more  appropriate  and  etfec- 
tive  than  to  our  democracy. 

To  avoid  war  with  Soviet  Ruaala  la  a  must 
lor  American  st«teananahip.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  appMSKnent  or  a  refusal  to  face 
facta,  one  at  vtilch  U  that  tn  the  long  run 
BuHta  wUl  win  If  by  playing  the  old  mlllta- 
rto«  and  imperialist  game  we  fasten  it  upon 
the  world.  Have  you  ever  puzzled  over  the 
fact  that  at  present  American  Communists 
whose  slavish  and  exclusive  loyally  is  to 
Stalin  should  favor  conacrlptlon.  although 
with  increasing  frankness  most  of  Ita  ad- 
Toeates  urge  It  as  a  necessary  atep  tn  arm- 
U^  acalnst  Ruasila?  May  it  not  be  that  in 
th«  kmg  run  the  Communists  believe  the 
U86B  can  win  if  rivalry  In  conscription 
should  determine  the  policies  and  the  war 
techniquea  of  Russia  and  the  United  Btatea? 
Even  more  pro»M»bly.  may  they  not  believe 
that  conscription  in  America  will  help  to 
produce  the  attitudes  on  which  Communist 
agitation  and  later  Communist  totalltarlan- 
1am  can  thrive? 

This  Is.  of  course,  speculative.  What  la  not 
speculative  is  the  fact  that  the  greateat  ain^e 
help  to  peace  would  be  a  movement  toward 
the  total  abolition  of  military  conscription 
and  a  policy  of  progiisalv  dlaarmam^nt  fol- 
lowing the  dlaMnPMtfnent  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  A  moTontnt  like  this  could  not  fail 
If  the  two  most  powerful  nations,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  should  institute 
It.  No  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  such  a 
movement  U  impossible  until  it  has  been 
tried.  A  little  less  than  20  years  ago  Stalin, 
through  Lltvlnov.  asked  for  this  very  thing 
at  Geneva.  In  spite  of  what  1  ha  said  to 
the  effect  that  military  conscription,  if  It  Is 
an  advantage  at  all.  would  strengthen  Russia 
more  than  the  United  States,  Stalin  might  be 
wise  enough  to  see  that  assured  peace  is  even 
more  to  the  interest  of  his  own  country. 

In  time  the  Russian  people  might  come  to 
realize  it  tn  spite  of  the  barriers  Stalin  puts 
up  against  communication.  Perhaps  a  be- 
ginning could  be  made  by  proposing  a  5- 
to  10-year  arms  holiday  In  which  there 
should  be  no  conscription.  If  that  worked 
well  it  would  t>e  very  hard  to  reestablish  the 
old  military  compeUtion  and  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  turn  over  all  their  sons  to  the  state  for 
1.  2.  or  3  years.  At  any  rate.  It  is  a  crime 
a^inst  the  peace  which  Is  our  heart's  desire 
not  to  make  this  approach  to  the  problem 
of  security  and  lasting  peace. 

It  would  be  easier  to  make  It  If  the  results 
at  San  Francisco  should  prove  more  encour- 
aging than  now  appear  likely.  It  U  still 
possible  to  hope  that  those  results  will  at 
least  make  further  adjustments  easier.  At 
all  evenu.  war  weariness  in  all  countries, 
including  Russia,  and  our  own  certain  su- 
periority In  effective  strength  give  us  5  or  10 
years  of  grace  to  work  out  our  problem  In 
t>etter  terms  than  adoption  of  the  system 
which  did  so  much  to  plunge  Kurope  into 
ruin. 

I  have  heard  the  argument,  ss  ridiculous 
as  It  is  dangerous,  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  new  world  organization  we  may  be 
constrained  to  resort  to  conscription  to  do 
our  part  in  a  police  Job.  Unsatisfactory  as 
are  tb«  San  Pranciaco  arrangements,  they 
arent  that  bad.  At  the  worst,  the  policing 
of  the  world  won't  require  general  conscrip- 
Uuu  or  be  aided  by  it.    Its  a  job  for  spe- 
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clallzed,    carefully 
forces.     We  shall   not 
order  to  play  our  part  In 
nations  to  be  called  out 
No  sheriff  in  his  right  m 
some  sort  of  order   Into 
would  urge  every  man  ir 
carried  a  gun  to  arm  himself 
an  to  become  a  plstol- 
comj)etitlve   armament 
of  conscription  would 
world  would  produce  an 
among  nations.     Any  v 
national  force  for  security 
quota-force    system    for 
upon  International  contr(^l 
ments  and  general 

Under    Secretary   of   S 
country  a  great  dlsservic : 
committee  he   used   the 
ment  that  conscription 
today  In  our  association 
well  knows  there  can  be 
America  and  the  U.  S.  3 
sides,  and  our  adoption 
will  he  a  symbol  and  aggr^v 
to  the  war  with  the  U 

Again  I  insist  that 
sound  policy  of  security 
agreement  with  the  Sovie  ; 
ment.     That   will   depen^ 
which  we  cannot  here 
is  so  important  In  relation 
curity  that  I  must  men 
that  we  try  to  bring  an  e 
Japan  by  laying  down 
her  the  possibility  of  a 
will  not  destroy  the  only 
nation  In  Asia  and  turn 
p:e  over  to  Communist 
less  America  api>ears  as 
which  will  make  her  the 
pies  of  Asia  rather  than 
white   imperialism 
American.   Stalin   will 
he  does  not  enter  It. 
It  If   we   bribe   him   by 
China   an    Asiatic    Polai^ 
should  be  considering  is 
peacetime  but  terms  wht:h 
war  of  annihilation.    We 
with  or  without  Russia's 
cost  on  men.  materials, 
the   friendship   of   Asitit 
should   have  lost   in   rel 
In  peacetime  conscrlptic^ 

So  terrible  would  be  a 
the  victors.  If  any 
advantage  of  the  wounde^ 
the   dead.     Your   real 
policies  that  will  avert 
definitely  not  persuaded 
violent  resistance  It  is 
gress.    at    any    rate 
agreements  will  concern 
an  army  and  a  navy, 
composed  of  carefully 
perls.     They  will    be 
also  Impose  conscriptlo 
have   to  aggravate   su 
For  the  United  States,  with 
opposition  to  conscription 
adopt  it  now,  po  matter 
consciousness  of  virtue, 
most  universal  fear  of 
rest  of  the  world  in  the 

Certain    facts   are 
tlon  which  goes  back  to 
tion  and  the  first  Napolfo: 
any  war  or  guaranteed 
in  war.     Indeed  it  ipade 
cause  It  create  great  v 
rivalries,  fears,   and  hat^s 
The  First   World  War. 
lleve.  might  have  t>een 
been  time  for  sober 
scription  by  Its   practi 
consequences  prevented 

The  Second  World 
cause  only  the  Germans 
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and    well-paid 
conscription  In 
a  sheriff's  posse  of 
nst  an  aggressor. 
I  Qd.  trying  to  bring 
a   lawless   county. 
It  who  had  never 
and  every  wom- 
ng  mama.    The 
v^ich  our  adoption 
fasten  on  the 
Lnalogous  situation 
system  of  inter- 
Ely  Culbertson's 
instance,    depends 
of  offensive  arma- 
t. 
ate    Grew   did    his 
when  before  your 
dlslngenlcus  argu- 
necessary  for  us 
Df  nations  when  be 
o  world  war  unless 
R.  are  on  opposite 
conscription  now 
i-ation  of  the  drift 
S.  R. 

best  key  to  any 
nd  peace  would  be 
Union  on  disarma- 
on   many   things 
One  of  them 
to  our  future  se- 
ll briefly      It  Is 
to  the  war  against 
which  will  deny 
gkression.  but  which 
strong  Independent 
ler  embittered  peo- 
nachlnatlons.     Un- 
he  author  of  terms 
t  riend  of  all  the  peo- 
the  underwriter  of 
Dutch,   or  even 
the   war  even   if 
will  certainly  win 
helping   him   make 
What    Congress 
lot  conscription  for 
might  shorten  a 
can  win  such  a  war 
help  but  at  such  a 
mr  own  ideals,  and 
c   peoples   that    we 
tlve  security  what 

can  restore, 
hlrd  world  war  that 
merely  enjoy  the 
In  the  kingdom  of 
concern    is    with    the 
war.     In  a  country 
)f  the  power  of  non- 
iQevitable  t^at  Con- 
Intemational 
tsell  with  providing 
$uch  forces  must  be 
well-paid  ex- 
even   if  you 
But   you  do  not 
by  our  policy. 
its  long  record  of 
in  peacetime,  to 
how  great  our  own 
would  Invite  an  al- 
is  and  conflim  the 
mililary  way. 

e.    Conscrip- 
the  French  revolu- 
n  never  prevented 
\'fctory  to  any  nation 
war  more  likely  be- 
etled interests  in  the 
that  lead  to  war. 
zhany  historians   be- 
fvotded  if  there  had 
thought.     Con- 
and  psychological 
second  thought. 

did  not  come  be- 
:  tad  conscription  but 
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because  the  more  ntmierous  non-Germans  In 
Europe,  all  of  whom  had  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  conscription,  most  of  them  longer 
than  their  German  foes,  were  divided  In  po- 
litical policy  and  out  of  the  date  in  their 
military  stategy.  So  far  was  comcription 
from  guaranteeing  the  life  of  nations  or  their 
soldiers  that  the  two  nations  which  bast  sur- 
vived the  shock  of  t^o  world  wars  were  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  neither  of 
which  had  had  conscription.  Japan  did  not 
attack  us  until  after  we  had  had  very  ex- 
tensive military  conscription  for  more  than 
a  year  and  then  she  attacked  us  where  we 
were  strong.  It  was  not  our  lack  of  peace- 
time conscription  that  explains  our  entry 
into  the  war. 

Nat  only  had  conscription  tended  to  make 
wars  more  likely  in  the  world;  it  has  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  coming  of  the  totali- 
tarian 5.tate.  In  republican  France  military 
conscription  was  used  against  labor  to  breaic 
strikes,  and  thanks  to  It  an  army  caste  at 
the  time  of  the  Dreyfuss  case  came  perilously 
close  to  making  the  whole  French  Nation 
anti-Semitic. 

Throughout  Europe  conscription  and  mili- 
tarism were  forms  of  boondoggling  for  un- 
employment which  diverted  attention  frem  its 
cure  and  made  it  easier  to  accept  even  war 
itself.     It  will  not  be  different  in  America. 

I  could  continue  to  argue  the  incidental 
Injuries  rather  than  benefits  of  conscription 
fcr  character,  education,  and  health,  but  you 
are  concerned  with  military  policy;  I  con- 
tent myself  with  filing  a  statement  signed 
by  74  educators  of  standing  in  America  op- 
posing peacetime  military  conscription. 

I  rest  my  own  case  on  the  arguments  I  have 
presented  that  for  Congress  to  adopt  peace- 
time military  conscription  now  would  not 
only  fail  to  guarantee  military  security  but 
would  actually  Jeopardize  it  and  enormously 
Increase  our  difficulties  in  preventing  a  third 
world  war. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  on  file  with 
the  committee.) 

Mr.  Mat.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Wabsworth.  You  referred  to  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Do  you  think 
we  made  a  mistake  in  1940  in  enacting  the 
selective-service  law? 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  do  not.  That  was  part  of 
a  whole  policy.  But  I  think  it  is  water  under 
the  bridge.  I  think  MacArthtir  made  a  mis- 
take in  following  the  policy  advocated.  I 
don't  think  the  v/:\t  with  the  Japanese  was 
necessary.  If  you  would  like  to  debate  that, 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  take  your  challenge. 

I  did  not  agree  with  the  95  provision. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  You  and  I  have  debated 
this  before. 

Mr.  Thomas.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  do  It 
again. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  You  know  perfectly  well 
your  reference  to  the  $5  thing  is  perfectly 
unjustified. 

Mr.  Thomas.  Why? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  am  accustomed  to  these 
interruptions  from  you. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  is  mutual. 

Mr.  Waoswortb.  It  was  put  in  as  a  token 
because  the  committee  had  not  passed  any- 
thing regarding  the  question  of  pay.  You 
have  always  referred  to  the  $5  conscript.  It 
was  never  the  Intention  of  anybody  to  keep 
the  pay  at  such  a  level. 

Mr.  Thomas.  It  Is  very  unfortunate  that  a 
man  holding  a  position  such  as  yours  should 
make  a  token  such  as  that. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  You  think  we  made  a 
mistake  In  enacting  the  selective-service  law 
in  1940? 

Mr.  Thomas.  Not  If  the  war  was  the  reason 
for  the  enactment. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  asked  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  am  asking  you  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  have  answered. 


Mr.  WADSvroRTH.  You  are  teylng  to  delTe 
Into  my  intentions.  I  want  to  know  If  you 
think  the  Congress  made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  think  it  made  a  mistake  In 
enacting  that  law,  together  with  the  other 
things  that  Congress  did.  I  don't  think  It 
was  a  mistake  If  it  was  enacted  with  the  In- 
tention of  war.  I  am  consistent.  I  was  op- 
posed to  a  policy  at  that  time,  of  which  this 
was  a  part.  I  am  opposed  now  to  a  policy, 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  I  have 
been  terribly  mistaken  on  that,  and  it 
wouldn't  prove  I  am  wrong  now  any  more 
than  your  $5  a  month. 

In  other  words,  you  ought  to  meet  my 
arguments  with  arguments.  If  we  begin  to 
compare  the  past  none  of  us  has  been  alto- 
gether Infallible.  I  think  we  would  be  better 
off  if  you  would  answer  some  of  my  argu- 
ments Instead  of  talking  about  1940. 

I  repeat.  I  am  willing  to  argue  that  at  the 
appropriate  time  and  at  the  appropriate  place. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
argue  with  you.  I  am  trying  to  get  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  Mat.  Mr.  Thomas,  I  have  enjoyed  your 
statement  very  much." 

Mr.  Thomas.  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  It, 
but  too  many  people  enjoy  my  statements 
and  do  nothing  about  them. 


Brettoa  Woods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIJNTATIVES 
Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  two  issues  involved  in 
what  has  come  to  be  popularly  referred 
to  as  Bretton  Woods,  both  of  which  are 
of  vital  interest  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America.  Thej  are  so  com- 
plicat>»d  in  their  details,  these  issues,  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  the  lay 
mind  to  comprehend  thein.  Briefly, 
however,  one  proposal  is  to  establish  a 
world  bank  to  lend  money  to  various  gov- 
ernments for  rehabilitaticn  purposes. 
The  other  issue  is  to  estal)lish  a  fund 
which  can  be  utilized  by  different  govern- 
ments to  stabilize  their  currencies  with 
each  other.  The  United  States  will  put 
into  the  bank  fund  $3,175,000  000.  and 
Into  the  stabilization  fund,  $2,75O,0C0,COO. 

I  voted  for  the  establislrnaent  of  this 
Bank  and  this  Stabilization  Fund  as  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  help  brimr  about  a  du- 
rable world  peace.  I  want  to  say  frankly 
that,  if  this  move  fails,  if  tlie  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  do  not  respond  to 
the.<;e  efforts  by  the  United  States  to  help 
them  back  to  peace,  sanity,  and  prosper- 
ity, then  we  in  the  United  States  may 
Just  as  well  prepare  to  make  America  an 
armed  camp,  and  to  maintain  armed 
forces  in  our  land,  sea,  and  air  branches 
vastly  greater  than  we  ever  dreamed  of. 
Manifestly,  to  maintain  for  years,  if  not 
perpetually,  such  an  enorraous  armed 
force,  such  a  fleet  of  warships  and  col- 
lateral craft,  and  to  maintain  air  forces 
with  constantly  improved  machines  of 
war,  would  yearly  involve  as  much  money 
as  we  will  put  into  these  two  funds. 


The  United  States  has  come  to  the 
point  where  we  have  stern  and  very 
unh^py  decisions  to  make. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  it  has  becwne 
known  that,  prior  to  his  death.  P*resi- 
dent  Roosevelt  had  committed  this  coun- 
try to  extending,  after  the  war,  aid  for 
rehabilitation  in  the  amoxmt  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  to  Rus.sia.  $6,000,000,000  to  Great 
Britain.  $5,000,000,000  to  China,  two  bil- 
lion five  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lion to  Prance,  and  only  the  Supreme 
Being  knows  how  much  to  other  nations. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  apparently  conducted 
these  stupendous  negotiations  and  made 
these  enormous  promises  on  a  personal 
basis,  without  consulting  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people. 

Knowing  the  temper  of  our  people,  and 
realizing  that  they  are  informed  as  to 
how  far  we  have  already  gone  in  the 
way  of  spending  billions  upon  billions 
of  dollars  in  behalf  of  our  allies  and 
other  nations,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  present  administration  would 
provide  these  funds  from  lend-lease; 
therefore  it  must  be  assumed  that  these 
amounts  would  be  based  on  so-called 
"loans." 

We  had  a  previous  and  unfortunate 
experience  in  making  postwar  loans  to 
our  allies  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
after  we  had  canceled  our  war  loans,  we 
loaned  various  sums  to  England,  to 
Prance,  to  Italy,  and  to  13  other  coun- 
tries to  enable  them  to  rehabilitate 
themselves. 

It  was  our  armies  and  our  Navy  which 
then  preserved  the  countries  to  which 
we  extended  those  loans.  We  were  hailed 
as  the  saviors  of  the  world — until  pay 
day  arrived.  I  was  in  France  soon  after 
we  entered  the  war,  and  I  was  told  by 
officials  of  the  French  Government  that 
when  the  United  States  came  into  the 
war  France  and  Britain  were  defeated; 
tliat  France  was  bled  white;  that  it  was 
only  the  knowledge  that  we  were  coming 
with  our  armed  forces  that  gave  them 
the  courage  to  hang  on  until  our  troops 
arrived.  Enthusiasm  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  at  high  pitch 
everywhere  throughout  that  country. 
We  were  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
people — the  saviors  of  the  world.  But 
when  pay  day  arrived,  their  gratitude 
vanished,  their  enthusiasm  evaporated, 
and  they  named  us  Uncle  Shylock. 

There  are  some  figures  it  will  be  well 
for  the  American  people  to  remember. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  1S44.  Frar>ce  is 
Indebted  to  us  in  the  sum  of  $4,529  589,- 
000.  Great  Britain  is  shown  as  being 
indebted  to  us  in  the  amount  of  $5,263,- 
764,000.  Italy's  first  World  War  account 
stood  at  $2,047,231,000.  Armema,  Bel- 
gum,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Latvia,  Liberia.  Lithuania, 
Poland.  Rumania,  Ru.s.sia.  and  Yugo- 
slavia, have  also  defaulted  on  their  debts 
to  us.  The  entire  indebtedness  of  all 
these  nations  aggregates  $14,528,505,000. 
It  is  most  significant  that  all  of  these 
nations  with  the  exception  of  brave  little 
Finland,  served  notice  on  us  at  the  same 
time  that  they  proposed  to  make  no 
further  payjnents  on  their  debts  to  us. 


This  experience  should  make  It  perfectly 
clear  to  the  people  of  America  that  any 
further  Government  loans  we  might 
make  to  the  nations  of  the  world  will  re- 
ceive scant  consideration — and  un- 
doubtedly no  repasmient — after  the 
money  has  been  received  and  spent. 

The  so-called  Lend-Lease  Act  provided 
a  method  whereby  contributions  could  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  other  na- 
tions without  Involving  loans.  Under 
this  act  we  have  advanced  in  food,  war 
materials  and  equipment,  and  in  cash 
$40,000,000,000  during  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1945.  By  this  time,  of  course, 
this  sum  has  been  substantially  in- 
creased. It  will  interest  you  to  know 
that  when  the  Lend-Lpa.';e  Act  was  be- 
fore Congress,  It  was  known  that  no  part 
of  the  expenditures  we  would  make  under 
this  program  would  be  paid  for  by  any- 
one other  than  our  ovn  taxijayers. 
"Lend-lease"  was  a  deliberate  misnomer, 
chosen  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  the  American  people.  Some 
of  us  in  the  Congress  at  the  time  the  act 
was  pending  declared  that  the  title  was  a 
misnomer  and  that  It  should  be  named 
the  "Give-Away"  and  not  the  "Lend- 
Lease"  Act.  We  were  howled  down  by 
the  administration  at  that  time  as 
trying  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of 
the  world  and  the  defense  of  America. 
These  days  notK>dy  hears  anyone  in  the 
administration  even  talk  about  repay- 
ment, or  any  return  of  the  machines 
or  the  materiel  of  war.  or  the  foodstuffs 
we  have  advanced  to  liie  other  nations. 
Those  who  were  loudest  In  their  decla- 
rations that  lend-lease  was  just  what 
the  administration  claimed  it  to  be  are 
now  conspicuous  by  tlieir  utter  silence 
on  the  subject 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  situation 
such  as  faced  us  following  the  armistice 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  many 
billions  we  are  committed  to  provide  for 
rehabiUtation  of  practically  all  of  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  British  Isles,  will  be 
provided  in  one  way  or  another.  It  was 
intended  by  the  Roosevelt  administration 
to  extend  these  funds  through  lend-lease. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
present  administration  will  follow  this 
policy.  It  is  possible  that  this  money  will 
be  extended  through  leans.  Unless  an- 
other agency  is  provided  whereby  such 
loans  can  be  adequately  secured,  this 
Government  probably  will  repeat  its  dis- 
astrous and  most  unfortunate  experience 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Knowing 
from  past  experience  what  the  result  will 
be.  it  was  with  some  degree  of  hcpe  on 
my  part,  at  least,  that  the  World  Bank 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Currency  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund,  provided  for  in  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement,  would  establish  a 
medium  whereby  the  war-torn  countries 
could  secure  loans  with  which  to  meet 
their  needs.  Certainly  If  this  bank  is  to 
be  what  it  is  declared  to  be.  these  funds 
will  be  provided  through  that  medium. 
I  voted  for  the  Bretton  Woods  legislation. 
It  involves  a  contribution  by  the  United 
States  of  $5,925,000,000. 

While  it  may  be  that  we  will  lo«e  every 
dollar  we  put  into  the  World  Bank  fund 
and  the  Stabilization  Fund,  and  while  it 
may  be  that  the  other  nations  will  no 
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more  keep  their  solemn  covenants  with 
us  than  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War.  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment represents  last-ditch  hope,  a  last- 
resort  expedient.  Certainly  if  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  were  expended  under 
lend-lease,  after  the  statements  from 
President  Roosevelt  himself  that  we 
could  expect  no  repayment  on  lend- 
lease.  It  would  be  simply  a  gift  of  all  of 
these  additional  billions  of  dollars. 

Under  proper  management,  the  World 
Bank    and   the   Currency   Stabilization 
Fund  should  provide  useful  mechanisms 
in  which  proper  accounting  can  be  kept 
of  the  loans,  and  some  sort  of  control  can 
be  held  over  the  loans.    It  is  of  no  avail 
to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  wrong  kind  of  management,  all  the 
money  we  put  into  these  two  funds  could 
be  lost.     Neither  is  there  any  point    in 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  po.^isibility  that,  if 
the  other  nations  borrow  the  funds  from 
the  Bank  and  the  Stabilization  Fund,  and 
do  not  live  up  to  their  responsibilities  as 
creditors,  that  not  only  will  be  lose  the 
money  we  put  into  these  funds,  but  the 
funds  will  not  contribute  to  world  peace. 
We  should  keep  ourselves  in  position 
where  we  can  compel  proper  manage- 
ment.    In  such  event  the  Bank  and  the 
Stabilization  Fi.nd  may  successfully  sur- 
vive the  vicissitudes  of  the  future,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  whole  world  does 
not  expenence  total  economic  collapse, 
as  a  result  of  the  inconceivable  destruc- 
tion wrought  everywhere  on  the  globe. 
In  that  event,  chaos  would  exist  every- 
where. 

We  must  hope  that  such  a  collapse  will 
not  occur:  many  of  us  l>elieve  such  a 
collapse  will  not  occur:  if  all  the  natiorw 
do  their  part  fairly  and  honestly  in  try- 
ing to  get  back  to  basis  of  peace,  sanity, 
and  production,  such  a  collapse  simply 
will  not  occur. 

In  any  event,  if  the  funds  needed  by 
other  countries  after  the  war  can  be 
secured  from  this  bank,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  in  bringing  the  world 
back  to  economic  stability.  If  the  loan- 
ing capacity  is  exhausted  and  there  is 
need  for  further  contributions  by  the 
several  nations,  we  cannot  participate 
except  by  consent  of  the  Congress. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  that  to  utilize 
this  mechanism  for  this  purpose  would 
result  in  relieving  the  American  taxpay- 
ers of  what  otherwise  would  be  addi- 
tional gifts  of  fifteen  or  more  billions  of 
dollars. 

I  have  long  been  con\-inced.  as  I  be- 
lieve you  are  convinced,  that  it  is  high 
time  the  taxpayers  of  other  nations 
should  share  with  us  in  making  contri- 
butions to  the  welfare  of  all.  It  simply 
is  a  delusion— a  delusion  very  assiduous- 
ly fostered  by  some — that  America  can 
jcontmue  forever  to  carry  the  burden  of 
not  only  the  war.  but  of  the  entire  world 
after  the  war  as  well. 

There  is  no  reason  why  other  peoples 
should  expect  us  to  keep  them,  and  to 
pay  for  their  mistakes,  their  wars,  their 
hatreds,  their  mismanagement,  and  their 
mlsgovemment.  any  more  than  there  is 
for  some  of  your  neighbors  to  get  drunk, 
r«fuae  to  work,  fight  among  themselves. 
break  up  their  furniture,  injure  their 
children,  and  finally  burn  down  their 


houses  and  then  to  eapect  tlielr  more 
prosperous  neighbors  t^  make  good  for 
them,  and  to  put  them  Uack  on  their  feet 


to  do  the  same  thing  ai 

There  can  be  advancM  no  legitimate 
reason  why  other  natlois  should  borrow 
from  us.  Whatever  we  lend  we  must 
first  borrow  from  our  ieople.  There  is 
no  other  source  of  evenue  for  us. 
Whatever  we  borrow  increases  the  na- 
tional debt  to  the  same  amount.  Other 
nations  can  borrow  from  their  people  or 
finance  their  needs  in  oi  her  ways  as  they 
see  fit.  It  is  time  we  ;eased  being  the 
Santa  Claus  for  the  wliole  world. 

The  Bretton  Woods  legislation,  as  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  represents  last- 
ditch,  last  desperate  effo  rts  for  the  United 
States  to  help  other  nations  to  help 
themselves.  If.  instea  1  of  pursuing  a 
course  of  rehabilitation,  recovery,  and 
peace,  the  other  nations  insist  upon  a 
future  course  of  war  irtoxication,  orgies 
of  destruction,  and  bl5od-letting,  then 
there  will  be  no  alternat  ive  for  the  United 
States  except  to  make  c  urselves  so  strong 
on  the  land,  on  the  sei,  and  in  the  air 
that  no  combination  of  nations  could 
successfully  war  again  t  us.  I  hope  we 
can  escape  such  a  cond  tion.  I  hope  the 
world  can  escape  sue  i  a  fate.  Only 
time  will  tell  what  the  future  holds  for 
all  of  us. 


American- Rassiap  Relations 
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Monday,  Juli 
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Mr.    MORSE.     Mr 
permission  to  have  pointed 
pendix  of  the  Record 
the  subject  The  Next 
Russian   Relations, 
Bliven,  editor  of  the 
the  second  by  myself, 
were  broadcast  on  Juie 
Columbia  Broadcastin ; 

There  being  no  objec  tion 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ORD.  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    BY     BBCCE    BLI\-EI  .    AN    EDITOB    OF    THI 

NEW  r£pi;bi.ic 

In  common  with  milll  ms  of  other  pei-sons, 
I  have  been  disturbed  l)y  the  deterioration 
in  our  relations  with  Rvssla  in  the  past  lew 
weeks.  That  the  situation  Is  serious  may  be 
surmised  from  the  fact 
Stettinlus  and  Asslstantj 
of  the  Department  of  Sta  ,e,  made  Nation-wide 
broadcasts  within  48  hoiirs  of  each  other  to 
say.  in  effect,  that  our  r(  lations  are  all  right, 
or  If  they  are  wrong,  soioething  will  be  done 
about  it. 

In  Great  BriUln.  lead<rs  of  the  Labor  Party 
say  that  Mr.  Churchill  iind  his  followers  are 
increasingly  at  cross  purposes  with  Moecow. 
At  San  Franciaco,  the  Russians  rightly  or 
wrongly  believe  that  tHe  UnlttKl  States  was 
chiefly  responsible  for  admitting  Argentina 
to  the  Conference,  and  jthat  this  action  had 
a  strong  anti-Russian  Itinge  They  felt  In 
otir  refxisal  to  route  tfce  chairmanships  of 
imp(»tant  committees-f-cerlalnly  a  reason- 
able and  fair  proposal— In  our  refusal  to  delay 
the  admission  of  Arger  Una  even  by  a  day 
In  our  support  of  eflorta 
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President,   I    ask 
in  the  Ap- 
two  addresses  on 
in  American- 
first:   by  Bruce 
Republic,  and 
The   addresses 
2  last  over  the 
System  network, 
thie  addresses 
in  the  Rec- 


that  both  Secretary 
Secretcirv  MacLeiah, 


to  modify  the  essen- 


tial terms  of  the  Dumtwirton  Oaks-Yalta 
Charter,  a  sharp  swing  away  from  our  policy 
as  11  existed  under  Preslier.t  Roosevelt.  In 
thermometer  terms,  the  temperature  of  cor- 
diality between  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other  has  gone  down  from,  say,  80  degrees  to, 
let  us  say.  50  degrees,  and  freezing  point  la 
not  far  away 

This  seems  to  me  to  threaten  a  disaster  of 
the  first  magnitude.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
a  lot  of  things  about  Russia  that  I  dont 
like.  There  are  also  some  things  about  Great 
Britain  that  I  doni  like.  Just  as  there  are 
things  about  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
that  the  Russians  don't  like.  But  the  ques- 
tion we  must  ask  ourselves  Is  this:  Can  we 
afford  the  luxury  of  suddenly  baiting  each 
other  and  pursuing  policies  that  are  cov- 
ertly hostile  to  each  other?  Who  has 
started  this  sudden  wave  of  hostility  to,  and 
criticism  of.  Russia  In  the  United  States? 

The  blunt  truth  is  that,  although  so  many 
gentlemen   in   New   York,  Washington,   and 
London  seem  to  have  forgotten  It.  the  war  Is 
not   yet   over.      We  still   have   a   dangerous 
enemy  to  fight  In  the  Pacific.     We  need  Rus- 
sia In  that  war.  to  help  shorten  It  by  many 
months,  and  to  help  save  many  thousands 
of  American  lives,  and  thereafter  we  need 
Russia  to  help  create  a  world  from  which 
war    has    been    banished    through    the    San 
Francisco  United   Nations  Charter.     I   have 
Just  returned   from  San   Francisco,   where  I 
reported  the  Conference,  and  I  realized,  as  did 
everyone  else  who  was  there,  that  the  only 
chance   for   world   peace   is   the   continuing 
friendship   of   the   three   great   powersr— the 
United    States,   Great   Britain,    and    Russia. 
If  they  remain  friendly,  there  Is  no  danger 
of  a  major  conflict  that  could  develop  Into 
World  War  III.    If  they  begin  quarreling,  as 
they  are  already  dangerously  near  to  doing, 
then  the  San  Francisco  Charter  will  be  so 
much  waste   paper,   and   we'd   better  begin 
universal  compulsory  military  training  for  all 
our  children   as  soon   as  they  can   carry   a 
gun.     We  had  also  better  start  digging  now 
to  put  all  our  cities  underground  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  horrors  of  the  new,  bigger,  and 
worse  btizz  bombs  and  rocket  bombs  that  are 
to  come. 

In  this  crisis  I  should  like  to  see  President 
Truman  make  a  radio  address — to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world — assuring  us  that  the  Rus- 
sian haters,  who  have  suddenly  come  to  the 
fore,  do  not  represent  the  settled  policy  of 
his  Government.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  give  way  to  Russia  on  matters  of 
Importance  where  we  are  profoundly  con- 
vinced that  we  are  right,  but  It  does  mean 
that  we  should  reassure  the  Russians,  who  r 
are  pathologically  suspicious  and  distrustful,  i_ 
that  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  If  they  are;  , 
that  we  have  no  designs  upon  them;  that 
their  way  of  life  is  their  own  btislness,  Just 
as  our  way  of  life  Is  our  own  business.  If  It 
Is  true,  as  many  people  believe  It  Is.  that 
there  are  some  men  In  the  State  Department 
who  hate  Russia  with  hysterical  animosity, 
these  men  should  be  removed  to  some  other 
department  of  the  Government  where  their 
policies  can  do  less  harm.  If  recent  acts  of 
oui  Government  have  been  put  over  by  these 
men,  so  to  speak,  while  no  one  was  looking, 
those  acts  should  be  canceled.  Insofar  as  that 
is  p>osslble. 

The  San  Francisco  Organization,  to  be  sure, 
Is  painfully  Imperfect.  Power  politics  stalks 
the  world,  and  Its  spokesmen,  from  many 
countries  have  had  their  Influence  on  the 
new  world  charter.  But  however  Imperfect 
It  Is,  I  hope  It  wUl  be  accepted  and  ratified. 
Once  It  is  in  force,  It  can  be  amended  and 
Improved;  but  you  cannot  amend  something 
which  does  not  exist.  No  doubt  we  have 
some  legitimate  grievances  against  Russia. 
Just  as  she  has  some  legitimate  grievances 
against  us.  But  in  the  name  of  suffering 
humanity,  this  1«  no  time  to  magnify  these 
grievances,  on  either  side,  Into  natloiud  poll- 
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I'les  which  win  leave  us  to  fight  Japan  alokM. 
Mve  for  the  limited  help  Grea  Britain  ^an 
elve  us;  and  leave  aU  countries  then  to  face 
a  situation  where  a  new  world  \/ar  is  already 
looming  redly  over  the  horizon. 

ADDBESS  BT  THE  HONOEABLB  WAYNE  L.  MOBSE, 
XTNTTED  STATES  SENATOB  FROM  OREGON  (BE- 
PTTBUCAN ) 

We  are  winning  the  war.  Wc  are  winning 
It  at  tremendous  sacrifice  of  life  and  national 
wealth.  We  are  winning  the  war  chiefly  be- 
cause, in  the  hour  of  great  nitlonal  crisis, 
wc,  as  a  people,  rose  up  as  one  man.  united 
In  the  determination  to  force  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  leaders,  the  armies 
pnd  the  peoples  of  three  Ffsclst  nations 
which  sought  to  subjugate  freemen  and 
destroy  human  rights  the  world  around. 

The  war  is  not  over  and.  although  most 
Americans  pooh-pooh  the  idea,  final  victory 
may  be  greatly  delayed  or  miiy  even  peter 
out  Into  less  than  total  victory  unless  we 
remain  a  united  people  In  hamony  with  our 
allies  and  with  our  eyes  constantly  on  the 
great  objectives  of  this  war.     Disunity  here 
at  home,  and  among  the  peopltss  of  our  allies 
abroad,  will   endanger  the  sa  ety  and  lives 
of  many  of  our  fighting  men  abroad.     Inter- 
national Incidents  between  and  among  the 
Allies  must  be  avoided.     This  Is  no  time  for 
name-calling  and  recriminations.     It  Is  not 
to  be  expected  that  we  will  always  find  our- 
selves In  complete  agreement  with  the  for- 
eign policies  of  Great  Britain,  France.  China, 
or  Russia;   but.  If  we  are  to   win  the  peace. 
If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  ?reat  objective 
of  this  war.  namely  the  esta'iUshment  of  a 
world    organization    for    permanent    peace, 
based  upon  principles  of  a  Uw  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  rather  than  military  force,  we 
musv  some  way,  somehow,  leach  a  decent 
basis  for  understanding  with  Great  Britain, 
France.  Russia,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  whose  cooperation  Is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  organization  for  peace. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  direct  particular 
attention  to  growing  difficult  tea  with  Russia. 
However,  our  foreign  relations  with  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  and  other  countries  also 
could  very  well  be  the  subject  of  frank  dis- 
cussion. One  of  the  great  ni-eds  of  the  hour 
is  for  cool  heads  in  high  places  who  will  face 
cold  facts  realistically.  I  would  emphasize 
these  points: 

First,  there   can   be  no  permanent   peace 
in  the  world  if  Russia  is  not  a  cooperative 
partner  In  an  International  peace  organiza- 
tion.    Second,  there  can  be  no  freedom  from 
war  unless  feelings  of  susplcon  and  distrust 
and  misunderstanding  between  the  govern- 
ments and  the  peoples  of  Russia,  the  United 
States,    and     Great    Britain     are    dissolved. 
There  Is  no  denying  the  fact  that  today  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  confused  in  their  at- 
titudes toward  Russia.  If  not  downright  sus- 
picious of  her.     I  have  no  doubt — In  fact,  all 
the   available   evidence   Indicates — that   the 
rarae  sort  of  fueling  exists  In  Russia  toward 
America.     British    news    Ind  cates   that    our 
Enellsh  allies  are  not  free  of  troubled  brows. 
Hence.  I  make  my  third  point  that  Russian- 
American    and    Russian-AUltid    relationships 
cannot  be  Improved  by  long-distance  charges 
qnd  countercharges.     There  Is  no  method  yet 
devised  by  men  for  resolving  their  differences 
which  beats  continuous  confjrences.  negotia- 
tions, and  mau-to-man  exchange  of  points 
of  view.     We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  days  ago  thousands  of  our 
soldiers  and  thousands  of   Russian  soldiers 
were  giving  up  their  lives  In  a  fight  against 
a  common  enemy.    We  wen:,  and  are,  allies 
of  Rtissla  In  the  struggle  a?ain  t  Germany. 
That  struggle  Is  not  over^    Only  the  battle 
phase  of  It  Is  over. 

What  the  Allies  do  with  Germany  and  Italy 
will  detemrine.  In  a  large  measure,  whether 
we  are  writing  the  last  chapter  in  the  hls- 
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tory  of  war  or  the  first  chapter  of  the  next 
world  war.  It  certainly  Is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  govern- 
ments and  the  peacemaking  commissions  of 
each  government  will  sit  down  In  the  very 
near  future  for  prolonged  and  continuing 
conferences  untU  they  hammer  out,  by  way 
of  consclonable  compromises  In  the  full  light 
of  public  attention.  Just  peace  terms  which 
will  prevail  throughout  war-torn  Europje. 

Unquestionabl-  strong  differences  of  opin- 
ion will  develop  In  negotiations  of  those 
terms,  but  tmless  we  remain  united  Allies 
In  solving  the  problems  of  peace  as  we  have 
In  meeting  the  crisis  of  war  we  not  only  will 
condemn  posterity  to  another  holocaust  but 
we  will  condemn  ourselves  in  the  appraisal 
of  posterity.  We  must  appreciate,  as  Ameri- 
cans, that  our  philosophy  of  government,  our 
Ideology  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  the  state.  Is  very  different  from 
the  Russian  governmental  philosophy.  How- 
ever, that  does  not  mean  that  Russia  can- 
not have  her  form  of  government  and  we 
ours  and  at  the  same  time  be  allies  In  the 
great  endeavor  to  establish  J»ist  peace  and  a 
united  world  organization  for  preserving  the 
peace. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  criticize  Russia's  policy, 
and  many  of  her  policies  deserve  firm  and 
uncompromlsmg  criticism  on  the  part  of  this 
Government.  For  example,  we  somehow 
must  make  perfectly  clear  to  Russia  that 
International  cooperation  Is  a  two-way 
street.  We  must  make  clear  to  her  that  we 
do  not  propose  to  dictate  to  her  what  her 
Internal  Russian  policies  shall  be  but  that, 
In  her  relations  with  conquered  peoples,  the 
policies  to  be  applied  to  them  must  be  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  and  cooperatively  ad- 
ministered. 

I  believe  that  If  an  Allied  peace  commis- 
sion conference  could  be  opened  almost  Im- 
mediately by  the  heads  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments It  would  be  successful  even  If  It  re- 
quired weeks,  and  even  months,  of  continu- 
ous negotiations  in  forging  a  pattern  of 
mutual  understanding  among  the  great 
Allied  Powers  that  woxild  guarantee  that 
Russia.  America,  and  Great  Britain,  along 
with  France  and  every  other  peace-loving 
nation,  would  continue  to  be  allies  in  the 
interests  of  permanent  peace.  I  believe  that 
only  through  such  a  continuous  exchange  cf 
points  of  view  can  we  hope  to  eliminate  war- 
breeding  suspicion  and  distrust  between  na- 
tions. 

I  believe  that  through  Immediate  confer- 
ences we  could  get  Russia  to  see  that  her 
program  of  censorship  over  the  parts  of  con- 
quered Europe  which  she  controls  and  that 
her  policy  of  nonaccesslblUty  of  Rtisslan  ter- 
ritory to  Allied  officials  and  to  a  free  press 
explain  In  a  large  measure  the  growing  sus- 
picion and  distrust  In  this  country  toward 
Russia.  I  think  that  only  through  such 
negotiations  Is  any  hope  to  be  found  In  get- 
ting Russia  to  see  that  a  peace,  built  upon 
revenge,  enslavement  of  conquered  peoples, 
and  the  refusal  of  each  nation  to  be  bound 
by  Just  international  rules  governing  all  na- 
tions without  exception,  is  certain  to  fall. 

Rxissla  cannot  afford,  any  more  than  can 
the  United  States  or  Great  Britain,  to  remain 
outside  of  a  world  organization  for  peace. 
However.  If  such  negotiations  as  I  have  sug- 
gested should  fall,  and  God  forbid.  If.  after 
all    attempts    at    consclonable    compromise 
should  come  to  naught,  then  I  will  say  the 
course  of  action  of  this  country  Is  clear.    We 
must  continue  to  participate  in  the  buUdlng 
of  the  best  world  order  for  peace  that  we 
can      We   must  keep  ourself.   as   a   nation, 
strong  for  the  defense  of  that  peace  and  con- 
tinue to  hope  that  Russia,  once  convinced 
that  her  suspicions  of  the  Allies  are  without 
merit,  wUl  come  In  as  a  cooperative  member 
of  a  world  family  of  nations.     If  we  follow 
that  course  and  still  f  aU  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world  at  least  the  verdict  of  posterity 
will  be  that  we  kept  the  faith. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVW 

Monday,  July  9,  194S 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  program  for  the  encouragement  of 
inventive  genius  and  creative  enterprise 
which  I  think  Is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  best  minds  engaged  in  postwar 
planning. 

This  program  was  brought  to  my  no- 
tice by  Hon.  Earl  B.  Teckemeyer.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  Legislature  and  a 
prominent  businessman  of  Indianapolis. 
Writing  to  me  under  date  of  July  5,  Mr. 
Teckemeyer  said: 

We  have  been  reading  In  the  papers  about 
the  activities  now  taking  place  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Secretarv  Henry  Wallace  with 
regard  to  revUIng  the  Patent  Office.  We  be- 
lieve two  separate  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  study  this  situation  and  that 
reports  from  them  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

A  friend  of  mine  In  Indianapolis  has  given 
considerable  thought  to  this  subject  and  he 
has  briefly  outlined  a  program  which  to  me 
seems  to  make  sense  and  ought  to  be  helpful. 

The  author  of  the  plan  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Teckemeyer  is  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Law- 
yer, of  Indianapolis.  It  is  entitled  "A 
Plan  for  Postwar  Enterprise."  I  think  all 
who  read  it  will  agree  with  Mr.  Tecke- 
meyer that  it  furnishes  much  stimulat- 
ing food  for  thought.  I  take  pleasure  in 
submitting  it  for  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

A    PLAN    FOB    POSTWAR    ENTERPRISE 

Purpose:  This  Is  a  plan  to  encourage  by 
Federal  assistance  the  creation  and  develop- 
ment of  new  Ideas,  such  as  may  lend  them- 
selves to  manufacture  and  distribution. 

These  Ideas  are  present  and  originate  each 
day  m  the  minds  of  millions  of  people,  but 
due  to  difficulties  of  patenting,  lack  of  money, 
time,  or  fear  of  pirating,  these  Ideas  never 
come  to  fruition.  If  so,  they  would  add 
greatly  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  provide 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs  (I  be- 
lieve many  millions),  and  generally  add  to 
the  well-being  of  all  peoples  by  providing 
employment,  encouraging  personal  initiative, 
and  giving  new  satisfactions  and  conven- 
ienc?s  to  everyone. 

The  great  service  of  this  plan  Is  to  bring 
these  ideas  to  fruition,  and  drain  off  this 
source  of  national  wealth. 

Today  we  need  Jobs     We  need  a  rebirth  of 
private  initiative.    Nearly  everyone  of  us  has 
had  some  private  Idea  that  could  be  manu- 
factured, have   seen    some   Improvement   In 
something  we  use  every  day.  which  we  have 
never  done  anything   about.     We   were   too 
busy.  It  was  forgotten,  it  was  out  of  our  line 
of  endeavor,  it  cost  too  much  money  to  In- 
vestigate  Its  possibilities,  or  the  confusing 
details  of  patenting,  left  It  as  a  dud.     Beside 
these  normal  and  personal  Impediments,  was 
the  fear  of  sharing  It  with  an  unscrupulous 
friend    or    patent    attorney    and    having    It 
pirated  as  their  own.    The  patenting  process 
alone,    with     its    many    ramifications,     the 
search,  the  IndUlgent  attorney,  and  cost  be- 
fore we  know  whether  the  Idea  la  patenUble 
or  has  any  value  pt  all,  add  to  an  Inertia  that 
thwarts  nearly  ©99  out  of  1.000   new   Ideas. 
So  nothing  u'done.  and  It  Is  as  much  of  a 
waste  of  a  great  natural  resource  ■  our  rivers 
before  they  were  harnessed  for  their  power, 
otir  mlUlons  of  tons  of  Inert  mineral  before 
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thtj  were  brouf^t  to  amAzing  use.  or  mOes  of 
factory  floor  space  lying  idle  without  ■  single 
tbought  that  will  turn  the  wheels. 

We  have  an  iiMliistrlal  giant  to  keep  busy 
after  the  war.  We  need  everybody  thinitlng 
for  tt.  But  we  have  never  had  a  process  (or 
dralnlr.;;  off  the  good  and  uaeful  ideas  of 
American  citizens,  and  tt  la  one  of  the  most 
inunodem  facta  In  our  American  system. 

The  AAA  wUl  help  a  man  buy  a  farm,  the 
PHA  will  help  a  man  buy  a  bouse,  or  a 
United  SUtes  Employment  Office  will  help  a 
man  get  a  Job.  but  where  can  a  man  get 
help  and  protection  with  an  Idea  that  may 
be  a  boon  to  millions  of  people?  He  must 
run  the  gamut  of  experiment,  teata.  red  tape. 
and  poaelbie  sharpsters  along  the  line,  be- 
fore he  can  hope  to  see  it  arrive  in  a  pro- 
tected, usable  form. 

Actually,  few  people  expect  to  get  rich 
from  an  Idea.  For  this  la  an  age  of  spectal- 
lau.  Most  would  probably  be  glad  to  sell, 
at  a  pr.ce  a  manufacturer  in  the  fleld  would 
be  glad  to  purchase.  A  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  in  Jobs  they  want  to  remain  in  after 
the  war,  and  probably  (eel  unequal  to  the 
taska  of  patenting  a  product,  launching  a 
bualneaa.  or  bargaining  with  a  poaaibie  man- 
ufacturer over  a  reaaonabte  price. 

As  it  haa  been  in  the  past,  for  an  American 
to  have  an  idea,  patent  It.  and  see  it  amount 
to  anything  has  always  been  a  too  Imposing 
obstacle  race. 

Here  is  where  the  Oo»emment  can  come 
In.  By  the  encouragement  of  new  ideas,  by 
assistance  in  draining  them  off  the  popula- 
tion's horlron.  and  acting  as  a  protector  and 
counaelor.  it  can  furnish  the  single  most  im- 
portant development  on  the  postwar  bortzsn. 
It  might  eliminate  the  use  of  WFA  entirely. 
Here  is  bow  the  plan  works; 
The  Oovemment  will  esubliah  in  certain 
leading  American  cities,  to  start,  an  office 
to  which  Americans  can  come  with  their 
ideas  and  get  assistance,  counsel,  and  pro- 
tection. The  idea  Is  property  after  being 
registered  in  at  the  oXOcc.  and  aa  auch  our 
courts  protect  it.  To  achieve  the  Initial  step 
of  protection,  the  citizen  must  do  this: 

First,  he  must  write  as  dear  and  complete 
description  of  hislnventlon  as  possible,  with 
a  fketch  and  statement  of  Its  purposes,  etc  , 
miking  an  original  and  exact  carbon  copy. 
This  he  seals  in  separate  envelopes,  addressed 
to  himaelf.  and  maila  through  the  United 
Statea  mails.  The  poat  offices  cancellation 
atamp  stampa  the  date  and  thereby  estab- 
lUhea  his  priority  of  idea.  The  original  can 
be  opened  and  used  for  presentation  and 
filing  at  the  United  States  office,  the  cartx;n 
muat  be  retained  unopened  and  sealed  at 
heme  Or  in  a  lock  box.  as  It  la  his  permanent 
proof  of  conception  of  the  idea,  and  date. 

Within  a  few  days  h?  must  present  the 
original  at  the  United  States  office  nearest 
him.  where  it  is  stamped  with  a  time  clock, 
marking  the  day  and  hour  It  cornea  with  th* 
hands.  Tbare.  John  Q.  Citizen  prcceeda  to 
get  the  h:lp  he  wants.  If  he  wanu  advice 
M  to  itj  meriu.  be  is  entitled  to  the  t>est: 
opinion  of  its  staff.  If  he  wants  to  patent 
it.  they  w:ll  help  him  In  preparing  his  appli- 
cation. If  be  wanu  to  manufacture  it  for 
himself,  and  needa  Federal  funds,  they  can 
•end  him  to  the  proper  a^ncy.  If  he  wants 
to  sell  it.  they  will  asatst  him  in  contacting 
the  manxifacturcrs  in  the  field,  and  act  as 
go-t)etween.  if  desired,  in  the  negotiations. 
7hs  services  thia  office  can  extend  are 
manifold;  It  acta  as  a  reception  center  for 
new  thoughts  and  ideaa.  Its  staff  will  soon 
acquire  aocie  skin  to  advise  on  value,  whether 
•  similar  idea  has  be«n  submitted  or  pat- 
ented earlier  that  May  preclude  the  last 
man*s  efforts.  9n  a  flat  fee.  tt  can  arrange 
for  a  aearch  at  tbm  rtcocda  to  see  whether  a 
prior  patent  ha*  been  granted,  aasist  in  heip- 
InC  tamkm  appUcattoa  for  a  patent,  and  adviae 
t]D  applicant  of  attending  coau  and  what 
k»«B  expect. 


Even  more  unlqtw.  it  be^mes  a  clearing- 
house between  people  wltn  ideaa  and  these 
who  wish  to  market  them.  JThe  stall  can  put 
the  owner  Ln  touch  with  raanuf:-icttirera  in 
the  field  if  desired,  or  it  car  bulletin  out  the 
Idea  for  him  to  su^h  nuinufacturers.  for  those 
who  are  interested  to  respond.  The  office  can 
go  further  if  desu-ed  and  felt  in  on  the  nc- 
gotiationa  and  assist  th*wi  in  gettii^  to- 
gether on  an  equitable  tssis,  acting  as  a 
counselor  and  adviser  to  iach  on  their  re- 
spective rights.  The  ownet  at  all  times  has 
the  right  to  reject,  and  tpa  purchaser  the 
right  of  offer.  This  servite  of  go-between 
needs  go  no  ftvther  than  s^^ing  that  the  two 
parties  are  together  on 
legally  drawn,  (or  Iwyond 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  courts. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  flagrant  skullduggery. 
Not  more  so  than  ordinary, 
applicant  Is  property  on  w^ich  he  has  proof 
of  conception  and  date  of  j  rlorlty,  and  is  en- 
titled to  property  owner's 
seta  up  a  system  for  peopU  to  do  aomething 
with  their  ideaa  and  the8(  Government  of- 
Qces  would  t)ecome  veritable  exchanges,  with 
protection  (or  all.  where  p<  ople  who  want  to 
sell  and  thoae  who  want    ;o  buy  can  come. 


aatlsfled    basis, 
that  their  rights 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WC  ODRUFF 

or  MICHlCilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl  iKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  ! .  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of 
Speaker,  whatever  may 
purposes  of  foreign  leade's.  or  of  our  own 
leaders,  for  involving  us  i  n  World  War  II, 
there  can  never  be  any  question  in  his- 
toiTT  that  the  American  people  believed 
it  was  to  protect  our  American  ideals. 
Those  ideals  are  all  sumrned  up  in  that 
marvelously  comprehensive  phrase 
coined  by  the  founding!  fathers  in  the 
D3claration  of  Independance:  "The  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." The  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happinesjt  is  Inseparable 
from  the  right  to  work  jat  one's  chosen 
trade  or  profession  with(iut  interference, 
so  long  as  that  trade  ir  profession  is 
within  the  law.  The  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiiess  is  the  right 
to  worship  Gcd  as  one  ohcoses,  to  vote 
as  one  pleases;  to  be  pre  tected,  through 
the  police  powers  of  our  Federal.  State, 
and  mimiclpal  governments,  from  op- 
pression, agression,  or  molestation  by 
anyone,  or  from  any  sounce.  which  would 
interfere  with  that  inalianable  right. 

It  was  to  maintain  asd  uphold  that 
ideal  throughout  the  woHd  and  especi- 
ally to  protect  Amerioa  against  on- 
slaughts by  those  who  spught  to  extin- 
guish the  ideals  expressed  in  that  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  that  our  Na- 
tion went  to  war.  It  hajs  been  for  that 
reason  heroic  men.  generals,  admirals, 
privates  in  the  rear  rank^.  have  died.  It 
was  in  defense  of  that  lialienable  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness that  more  than  227.  00  of  our  finest 
young  men  have  yielded 
that  our  total  casualties  )  re  more  than  a 
million,  and  will  go  still  h  gher. 


It  would  be  the  most  cruel,  Ironic  fact 
in  human  history  if,  after  the  flower  of 
our  manhood  and  womanhood  have  gone 
forth  to  fight  and  to  die  for  tiiese  high 
principles,  we  should  lose  them  in  our  re- 
adjustment to  peace.  If  our  Nation 
should  become  embroiled  in  such  indus- 
trial and  social  internecine  warfare  as 
could  render  futile  all  the  struggles,  the 
sufTering,  the  heroism  of  the  men  and 
women  in  the  front  lines;  and  those  other 
men  and  women  who  have  given  of  their 
best  in  defense  work  on  the  home  front. 

A  grave  danper  now  confronts  us.  We 
can  lose  the  peace.  There  is  danger  that 
thcusands  of  men  will  be  needlesrly  sac- 
rlf-ced,  in  cur  war  with  Japan,  if  strikes 
and  industrial  disputes  are  permitted  to 
interfere  with  production  of  the  ma- 
chines and  munitions  of  war.  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  there  should  come  any 
wave  of  strikes  while  we  are  still 
strugglin.pj  to  defeat  Japan.  It  will  be 
unconscionable  if  we  permit  any  hot- 
headed or  designing  individuals  to  sab- 
otage our  efforts  in  our  war  with  Japan 
by  such  strikes.  They  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. They  must  not  be  tolerated.  Full 
justice  must  always  be  done  the  wage 
earners  of  America — but  full  justice  mu.st 
always  be  done,  too,  to  the  men  and 
women  on  the  battle  fronts  who  are  lay- 
ing their  all  on  the  altar  of  their  coun- 
try's defense. 

Congress,  industry,  labor,  agricul- 
ture— the  leaders  in  every  line  of  activi- 
ty in  the  United  States  are  planning  for 
a  postr;ar  Amerca  In  which  full  employ- 
ment will  be  a  fact.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity, therefore,  for  strikes,  lock-outs,  in- 
dustrial warfare,  to  begin  before  we  have 
conquered  Japan,  there  will  be  no  reason 
for  it  to  begin  afterward. 

There  will  be  no  exploitation  of  labor 
in  an  era  of  full  employment — there 
could  not  be. 

If  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  our  men  and 
women  on  the  fighting  fronts,  come  home 
only  to  find  that  the  country  they  have 
fcught  lor  denies  them  the  right  to  their 
old  jobs,  or  an  opportunity  to  secure  the 
jobs  they  would  have  had  if  they  had 
stayed  at  home,  this  Nation  will  be  riven 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  from  Canada  to 
the  Mexican  line,  by  bitterness  between - 
o'-ir  own  citizens.  That  bitterness  could, 
and  probably  would,  defeat  cur  best  ef- 
forts to  attain  a  full  employment,  and  to 
readjust  the  United  States  to  a  proper 
po.'^twar  position  in  the  world. 

If  such  a  condition  should  come  about 
in  the  United  Slates,  the  cynicism  which 
would  fill  the  hearts  of  our  fighting  men 
and  women  would  blast  their  ideals, 
would  give  the  lie  to  everything  they 
have  been  told  they  are  fifjhting  for. 
The  United  States  Government  could  not 
endure;  peace  and  cooperation  and  good 
will  could  not  exist  in  any  Nation  where- 
in ten  or  fifteen  miUions  of  fighting  men 
and  women,  and  all  of  their  loved  ones, 
were  convinced  they  had  been  tricked 
and  lied  to  by  their  Government  and 
their  leaders,  from  the  White  House 
down. 

Our  only  possible  hope  of  achieving 
the  full  fruits  of -victory  for  which  such  a 
terrible  price  in  blood  and  treasure  has 
been  paid,  is  to  secure  unity.  We  must 
have  tolerance,  fair  dealing,  between  all 
elements  of  our  population  after  the  war 
is  ended,  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
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come  back  home  to  take  their  places  in 
the  peacetime  plan  of  their  country. 

There  will  be  no  need  under  a  condi- 
tion of  full  employment  for  disputes  as  to 
seniority  between  returned  veterans  and 
home  workers.    There  will  be  no  need 
for  anybody  to  fear  that  labor  will  be 
ground  down  and  exploited  after  the  war. 
The  smartest    industrial    .statesmen    in 
America  are  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
movement  for  full  employment   in   the 
United  States;  for  good  wages— the  high- 
est ever  known  in  this  Nation;  for  the 
shortest  working    hours,    i"or    the    best 
working  conditions  we  havo  ever  known. 
Under  such  a  plan,  and  in  view  of  such 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,    and    the    judicial 
branches  of  the  Government,  it  would  be 
unconscionable  for  industrial  and  labor 
disputes,  and  feuding  between  soldiers 
and  civilians,  to  be  permitted  to  wreck 
our  plans  for  reaping  the  fruits  of  peace. 
The  pressure  bloc  system  of  govern- 
ment ruined  France  and  made  her  fall 
easy  prey  to  the  German  armies.    The 
pressure  bloc  system  of  government  will 
ruin  any  country.    It  is  tlie  very  oppo- 
site of  unity,  concert  of  iiction,  of  our 
traditional  American  systen  of  proposal, 
disagreement,   discussion    and    compro- 
mise.   The  whole  effect  of  the  pressure 
bloc  system  is  to  cause  each  bloc  to  strive 
constantly  for  such  strength  as  will  en- 
able it  to  override  or  disregard  the  desires 
or  rights  of  all  other  minorities.    Like 
sectionalism,  such  a  bloc  system  inevit- 
ably becomes  intensely  selfish,  scheming, 
unprincipled,  and  a  ready  tool  for  dema- 
gogs, dictators,   and   tho.se  who  would 
seek  self-aggrandizement  above  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  and  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Our  American  system  in  150  years  has 
given  us  the  finest  government .  the  high- 
est living  levels,  the  highest  wages,  the 
finest  working  conditioni.  the  greatest 
religious  tolerance  and  freedom,  the 
greatest  political  freedom,  the  greatest 
individual  liberty  and  privilege  ever 
known  by  man  because  it  has  been  a 
system  of  one  people,  one  country,  na- 
tional aims  Instead  of  bloc  or  sectional 
selfishness,  scheming,  and  feuding.  In 
the  bloc  system  of  pressure  government 
lies  ruin  for  the  United  States. 

Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  America 
from  readjusting  successfully  to  a  greater 
postwar  prosperity  than  we  have  ever 
known  before  except  our  own  blindness 
and  sectional  or  group  selfishness.  Ef- 
forts to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  our  grand 
and  beloved  country  are  being  exerted  by 
the  Communists,  those  mentally  un- 
healthy people  who  actually  have  deluded 
themselves  into  preferring  slavery  to 
freedom,  alien  rule  instead  of  American 
independence. 

Just  why  any  man  or  woman  want.s  to 
be  a  servile  and  slavering  Communist, 
the  tool  of  an  alien  dictator  and  the  ad- 
vocate and  agent  of  alien  doctrines  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  everything  Ameri- 
can is  beyond  any  logical  reason.  There 
simply  is  no  reward  in  communism  for 
the  masses.  It  is  the  most  vicious,  false, 
and  hideous  doctrine  ever  invented  under 
the  guise  of  being  good  for  the  masses 
while  it  grinds  them  down  and  makes 
them  the  utter  slaves  of  a  few  self- 
appointed  dictators  and  ruthless  rulers. 


There  are  countless  proofs  of  this.  Earl 
Browder  offers  a  glaring  example  of  the 
utter  lack  of  any  hope  of  reward  in  advo- 
cating communism.  He  was  for  years 
the  bitter  enemy  of  his  own  country.  He 
was  the  willing  and  abject  slave  of  the 
Stalin  philosophy  of  dictatorship  and  in- 
terference in  the  governments  of  other 
countries — in  short,  of  world  revolution 
to  overthrow  freedom,  and  government 
by  the  people.  Yet  within  the  past  few 
weeks  it  has  suited  the  purpose  of  Stalin, 
and  the  other  bosses  at  Moscow,  to  dis- 
grace Browder.  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
him,  and  without  compunction  they  did 
so.  And  Brother  Browder.  spineless, 
without  principles,  and  now  with  no 
friends,  has  to  appear  to  like  the  disgrace 
visited  upon  him:  he  has  to  take  his  pub- 
lic humiliation  with  a  smile  and  ask  for 
more;  he  has  to  suffer  being  kicked 
around  by  a  French  Communist  who  has 
no  business  interfering  in  American 
affairs  at  all.  and  who  ought,  if  he 
comes  to  this  country  to  interfere,  be 
kicked  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  the  sense 
or   the   logic   in   slaving    for    a    dicta- 
torial ruler  and  a  dictatorial  doctrine 
only  to  be  shot,  strangled,  or  publicly  hu- 
miliated and  cast  aside  in  scorn  when 
the    rules    and    the    doctrinaires    have 
ceased  to  need  one?    Only  a  crazy  man 
could  or  would  subscribe  to  and  work 
for  such  vile  and  false  doctrines  of  gov- 
ernment.   Yet  there    have    been    infil- 
trated into  this  country  a  dangerously 
large  number  of  such  aliens.     Ganging 
up   with   the   miscreants,   malcontents, 
misfits,  and  self-seekers  of  this  country, 
they  are  working  to  bring  about  strikes, 
sabotage  of  our  Japanese  war  efforts,  dis- 
sension between  labor  unions  and  labor 
organizations,  feuding  between  veterans 
and  labor  imions  and  labor  leaders.    All 
too  many  of  our  labor  leaders  are  them- 
selves Communists;   many  of  them  are 
aliens  without  a  single  American  ideal. 
If  we  are  to  safeguard  our  peace,  if 
we  are  to  make  sure  our  readjustment  to 
a  peacetime  prosperity  and  an  expanding 
economy  with  full  employment  are  to  be 
realized,  we  must  put  an  end  to  sectional 
and  pressure  bloc  feuding.      We    must 
treat  all  minorities  fairly,  but  we  had 
better  remember  that  men  and  women 
who  have  been  through,  the   countless 
hells  of  this  war  for  their  country  are 
not   going  to  stand  for  being  pushed 
around  by    a  bunch    of    alien-minded, 
alien-bossed  Communist  agitators  when 
the  war  is  over. 

We  must  pull  together,  one  country, 
one  people— all  faithful  to  those  ideals 
and  the  American  system  which  have  in 
a  century  and  a  half  made  us  the  richest, 
the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 


Americanism 
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HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  9,  1945 
Mr   LANGER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in 


the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Hanley 
on  Americanism."  which  was  printed  on 
July  5.  1945.  in  the  BLsmarck  Tribune, 
a  newspaper  published  at  Bismarck.  N. 
Dak.,  together  with  an  editorial  which 
appears  on  the  same  page  of  the  news- 
paper entitled  "In  Defense  of  Mr. 
Pierce." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows : 

HANLET  ON  AMnUCANtSM 
MANDAN  SOLDIEa  WKrTBB  C.  T.  PIERCE  OT  PTOima 
TO  CIVK  RECORD  Or  JAPANESE-AMERICAN  BOL- 
DIERS  IN  EtJHOPE — ANSWERS  CRACK  ABOUT  ONLY 
GOOD  JAPS  BEINO  DEAD  ONES  BT  SATING  HE 
KNOWS  WHERE  SOME  GOOD  ONES.  WHO  DIED  IN 
DEFENSE  OF  THIS  NATION,  ARE  BXTRIEI) — WARNS 
THAT  JOKES  BASED  ON  RACE  PREJtTOICES  SHOW 
LACK   or  FAriH   IN    AMERICAN    IDEALS 

(From  the  Pacific  .Coast  CitlEen.  San 
Franclaco) 

Lt.  Col.  James  M.  Hanley.  commander  of 
the  famed  Second  BatUlion  of  the  Pour 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  (Japanese-Amer- 
ican) Infantry  Regiment,  took  time  on  the 
western  front  In  March  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  home-town  editor.  Charles  P.  Pierce,  of 
the  Mandan  (N.  Dak)   DaUy  Pioneer. 

Colonel  Hanley  took  exception  to  a  remark 
In  Editor  Pierce's  column  which  read:  "A 
squib  in  a  paper  mBk<?s  the  statement  that 
there  are  some  good  Jap-Americans  in  this 
country,  but  it  didn't  say  where  they  were 
burled." 

Good  Japanese-Americans 

His  letter  published  in  the  Dally  Pioneer, 
declared : 

Dear  Charlie:  Just  received  the  Pioneer 
of  January  20  and  noted  the  paragraph  en- 
closed. 

Yes,  Charlie;  I  know  where  there  are  some 
good  Japanese- Americans — there  are  some 
5.000  of  them  in  this  unit.  They  are  Amer- 
ican soldiers — and  I  know  where  some  of 
them  are  buried. 

I  wish  I  could  show  you  some  of  them, 
Charlie.  I  remember  one  Japanese-American. 
He  was  walking  ahead  of  me  in  a  forest  in 
Prance  A  German  shell  took  the  right  aide 
of  his  face  off  I  recall  another  boy.  An  .88 
had  been  trying  to  get  us  for  some  time— 
finally  got  him. 

When  they  carried  him  out  on  a  stretcher, 
the  bloody  meat,  from  the  middle  of  the 
thighs  down,  hung  over  the  end  of  the 
stretcher  and  dragged  in  the  dirt.  The  bone 
parts  were  gone. 

I  recall  a  sergeant— a  Japanese -American 
If  you  will— who  bad  his  back  blown  In  two. 
What  was  he  doing?  Why,  he  waa  only  lying 
on  top  of  a  white  offlcer  who  had  been 
wounded,  to  protect  him  from  shell  frag- 
ments during  a  barrage. 

I  recall  one  of  my  boys  who  stopped  a  Ger- 
man counterattack  single-handed.  He  fired 
all  his  BAR  ammunition,  picked  up  a  Ger- 
man rlfie,  emptied  that;  used  a  German  Luger 
pistol  he  had  Uken  from  a  prisoner. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  number  of  Jap- 
anese-Americans who  have  died  In  this  unit 
alone.        _  ^         , 

I   wish  ^   coiUd   tell   you  the    number   of 
wounded  we  have  had— the  sightless  eyes,  the 
missing  limbs,  the  broken  minds,     I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  the  decorations  we  have  won. 
What  are  we  fighting  /or? 
I  wish  the  boys  in  the  Lost  Battalion  could 
tell  you  what  they  think  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans     I  wish   that  all  the   troops  we  have 
fought  beside  could  tell  you  what  they  know. 
I  know  it  makes  a  good  Joke,  but  It  is  tb« 
kind  of  Joke  that  prejudice  thrives  upon. 
It  shows  a  Uck  of  faith  in  the  American 

Our  system  U  supposed  to  make  good  Amer- 
icans out  of  .anyone.  It  certainly  has  done 
it  in  the  case*  of  these  boys. 
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Tou.  the  Hood  RlTer  Legion  Peat.  Hearst, 
•nd  •  few  others  make  one  vender  Just  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  I  hope  It  Isn't  racial 
prejudice. 

Com*  cm  over  here.  Charlie.  I'll  show  you 
wbcrt  aooM  good  J<ip- Americana  are  burled. 

In  Dsitnsk  or  Mi   Piek^ 

In  the  Tribune's  Mirror  of  Public  Opinion, 
whicb  appears  In  another  part  of  this  page, 
there  U  printed  commrnt  on  a  letter  written 
ttj  Lt.  Col.  J.  U  Rinley.  of  Mandan.  to 
Charles  P  Pierce,  editor  of  Mandan  Pioneer. 
Tbla  letter  has  •attracted  attention 
througbovt  Um  United  Sutes  and  has  been 
prtoted  la  many  publications  which  have 
Joined  the  campaign  to  suppress  Intolerance. 
In  UUa.  by  the  way,  the  Tribune  has  Joined 
viMllteartediy.  fcr  bigotry  and  intolerance 
ara  airfla  directly  cppoaed  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Americanism. 

Yet  the  heading  of  this  editorial  Is  In  De- 
fense of  Mr  Piecre,  because  it  offers  a  good 
excuse  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  Tribune  how 
newspapers  are  made.  When  this  becomes 
plain  It  also  u  made  clear  that  editors  some- 
times see  some  strange  thlng.s  In  the  publi- 
cations for  which  they  are  responsible. 

The  Item  to  which  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Haiiiey  took  exception  read:  "A  squib  in  a 
paper  makes  a  statement  that  there  are  some 
good  Jap-Americans  In  this  country,  but  It 
didn't  say  where  they  are  buried. ' 

In  the  first  place,  a  "squib"  is  a  short  Item 
of  the  type  which  usually  appears  at  the 
bottom  of  a  column  so  it  will  be  the  proper 
length  for  the  page.  Editorial  squibs  are 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  editorial  column 
In  which  someone  tries  to  be  brilliant,  or 
funny,  or  ptingent,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

Usually  they  are  not  the  product  of  the 
newspaper's  editor  at  all  but  arc  obtained 
from  a  company  which  will  supply  him  with 
editorials  and  short  snappy  paragraphs  for 
a  prlc*.  He  buys  this  service  Just  as  he  buys 
hla  comics.  "Blondle"  for  example,  is  the 
top  comic  in  America  and  appears  daily  In 
hundreds  of  newspapers.  The  Tribune  could 
not  afford  to  hire  such  an  artist  for  its  ex- 
clusive use.  for  Its  creator  probably  earns 
mure  money  than  any  person  in  Bismarck. 
Humor  Is  a  precious  commodity,  as  witness 
the  earnings  of  newspaper  and  radio  hu- 
morists, some  of  whom  merit  the  title  only 
by  stretching  the  mantle  of  charity  almoet 
to  the  breaking  point. 

What  happened  In  the  Pioneer,  then,  is 
that  Mr.  Pierce  merely  made  use  of  a  squib 
which  came  to  him  from  a  source  which  reg- 
ularly supplies  him  with  material.  It  was  no 
more  an  expression  of  his,  personally,  than 
that  of  any  reader  of  hU  newspaper.  The 
•am*  thing  cotUd  happen  In  any  'lewspaper, 
but  m  this  case  there  was  a  difference.  That 
was  represented  In  the  fact  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hanley  reads  his  home-tcwn  paper 
and  he  la  one  oX  the  few  Americans  who 
might  be  expected  to  take  exception  to  It. 
Why  he  did  object  to  It  Is  set  forth  In  his 
tetter   to  Mr.  Pierce. 

The  Tribune  uses  "editorial  squibs,"  too, 
but  has  chosen  to  use  those  of  a  type  to  which 
no  one  can  object.  At  the  bottom  of  Its 
•ditorlal  column  for  Jtine  30.  forv  example, 
there  appeared  thla  "squib:"  "Most  men 
employ  the  first  part  of  life  to  make  the 
other  part  miserable. — La  Bruyer." 

Now  It  so  happens  that  the  Tribune's  edi- 
tor doesnt  even  know  who  La  Bruyer  was, 
but  the  remark  was  Judged  good  enough  to 
warrant  publication  In  the  book  of  pbllo- 
•ophlcal  sayings  from  which  It  was  culled. 
The  Tribune  prints  quotations  from  the 
greata  ot  history  because  It  believes  readers 
appreciate  theae  casual  contacts  with  great 
minds.  It  gets  them  by  browsing  around  In 
the  broad  field  of  literature.  But  it  does  not 
originate  them  any  more  than  Mr.  Pierce 
originated  that  crack  about  the  Japa. 
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EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  HARUN  J.  lUSHFIELD 

OF  SOCTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  :',  1945 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Hdr.  President, 
Henry  H.  Turner,  of  Atlmta,  Ga.,  made 
an  outstanding  address  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco treaty  before  the  Atlanta  Women's 
Republican  Study  Club  m  June  12  last, 
and  I  a-'k  unanimous  coisent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Appendi.'^  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  object  on,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printe  1  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A     NOTED     EOrTHEKNKX     SI  ATXS     THE     CASK 
AGAINST  THr  SAN  FRANC  ISCO  CHASTSK 

For  mere  than  40  years  I  have  b;en  ac- 
customed to  speaking  In  public,  olten  for 
others,  seldom  for  mysell .  Today  I  shall 
spenk  for  myself.  Today  [  shall  speak  my 
thoughts  and  no  one  exce\  t  myself  Is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  then.  They  will  be 
more  than  a  little  Incono  clastic — they  will 
not  be  popular.  People  dc  not  like  to  hear 
what  is  displeasing  to  themselves  and  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  have  l>een  hoping  that 
something  constructive  woi  Id  come  from  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  I  have  hoped.  I 
now  think  that  hope  Is  vain. 

As  I  begin  let  me  state  t  lat  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  refuse  to  belijve  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  earth  must  create  an  Instrumen- 
tality to  maintain  peace  or  be  destroyed.  As 
one  whose  sons  are  now  In  the  armed  forces, 
as  one  who  Is  a  proud  giandfather  of  six 
boys  who  will  be  ripe  for  »nnon  fodder  If 
some  method  of  war  prevcn  Ion  is  not  found, 
I  believe  Intensely  that  w«  must  create  an 
international  machinery  iible  and  strong 
enough  to  prevent  war  even  Dy  martial  means 
if  that    becomes  necessary. 

But  because  I  do  believe  In  the  creation 
of  such  an  inatrumentallty  Is  no  reason  why 
1  am  willing  to  subordinatd  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  to  the  oligarchic  and 
autocratic  and  despotic  control  of  Hve  men. 
The  freedom  of  our  citizens  has  been  too 
hardly  won  to  deliver  them  without  protest 
Into  the  custody  of  any  tian  or  group  of 
men  with  unlimited  and  unrestricted  powers 
to  do  anything  that  they.  In  their  powerful 
discretion,  may  determine  The  economic 
prosperity  of  the  mass  of  cur  citizens  is  an 
asset  too  valuable  to  this  ilailon  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  discretions  of  others.  The 
standard  of  wages  and  the  living  which  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  America  have 
famed  for  themselves  has  been  too  htu-dly 
won  to  permit  its  risks  in  4he  hands  of  any 
man. 

To  keep  the  record  clear  snd  to  avoid  mis- 
understandings on  the  part  3f  those  who  will 
hear  what  I  have  to  say.  It  Is  my  conten- 
tion that  the  International  pact  which  we 
shall  be  asked  to  ratify  will  be  that  pact 
which  is  written  and  no;  the  oratorical 
praises  for  it.  the  words  t^at  will  bind  us 
are  not  the  interpretationj  which  are  put 
upon  It  by  those  who  want  to  convince  us, 
but  the  words  which  are  written  In  the  pact 
Itaelf. 

This  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  Is  a  pre- 
posterous thing  to  offer  to  atiy  nation — espe- 
cially to  small  nations  and  to  those  nations 
which  enjoy  democracy.  Bv^ry  nation  which 
subscribes  to  any  proposal  written  along  the 
lines  of  the  Dumbarton  Oa|cs  proposals  ab- 
jectly cedea  all  Its  aoTereigni^  Into  the  handa 
of  five  men  who  will  have  th^  power  to  govern 
thla  earth  without  limitation  or  restriction 
upon  their  power*.    And  t^e  proposals  ac- 


tuallj  contain  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  of 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Hitler  promised  security  to  the  German 
people,  Pllsudskl  promised  security  to  the 
Poles.  Mussolini  promised  security  to  the 
Italians  and  Admiral  Horthy  promised  secu- 
rity to  the  Hungarians.  Every  one  ended  In 
the  same  way.  Their  every  act  was  slowly 
and  gradually  made  subject  to  the  decrees 
of  a  dictator.  In  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  people  have  been  promised  security 
and,  while  I  make  no  invidious  comparisons, 
I  do  state  that  too  high  a  price  can  be  paid 
for  sccurit".  No  man  Is  so  secure  as  is  he 
who  spends  a  life  sentence  In  a  good  strong 
Jail.  There  his  every  want  Is  supplied  and 
he  has  everything  except  freedom. 

Make  no  mistake.  For  every  bit  of  secu- 
rity you  shall  get  you  will  pay  in  the  coin  of 
freedom  already  earned.  Ajcd  America  has 
already  earned  its  freedom.  Almost  are  we 
now  the  only  great  nation  which  has  any  of 
the  coin  of  freedom  with  which  to  pay  for  the 
security  of  the  earth .  You  are  not  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  you  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  that  any  nation  will  have 
something  for  nothing.  And  there  is  no 
freedom  with  which  to  pay  for  the  security 
of  the  earth  except  that  which  the  democra- 
cies now  enjoy. 

This  Nation  was  originally  established  as  a 
government  by  established  principles  and 
aims.  We  rebelled  against  a  government  by 
the  powers  of  government  and  we  have  pros- 
pered under  our  form  of  government.  Here 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to  being  governed 
by  laws  and  not  by  the  discretion  of  men. 
In  this  United  Nations  Organization,  pro- 
posed to  be  established  by  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  there  is  no  established  prin- 
ciple. Chapter  n  which  deals  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Organization,  declares  the  equal- 
ity of  nations,  contains  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
a  promise  ol  economic  and  martial  support 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Security  Council.  It 
lies  when  It  even  talks  of  any  equality  of 
nations  and  It  does  not  lie  when  it  takes  the 
oath  of  the  allegiance  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  to  the  government  of  an  oligarchic  five 
men. 

If  3rou  doubt  any  statement  I  make,  read 
the  document  itself.  Forget  what  those  who 
would  sell  you  say  about  what  it  may  mean. 
You  can  understand  words.  Read  the  words 
of  the  proposed  contract. 

This  Nation  was  established  upon  the  the- 
ory that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  best 
served  and  protected  imder  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  placed  the  four  branches  of 
government  In  four  different  organs.  The 
executive  branch  of  government  was  placed 
In  the  President,  the  legislative  branch  was 
placed  In  the  Congress,  the  Judicial  branch 
was  placed  In  the  courts,  and  the  people  re- 
tained for  themselves  the  political  branch  of 
government  that  they  might  hold  In  their 
hands  a  balance  wheel  for  the  other  branches 
of  government. 

But  this  proposed  United  Nations  Is  dif- 
ferent. At  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
adopted  there  were  here  in  America  the  most 
brilliant  group  of  political  thinkers  ever  to 
live  upon  the  earth  contemporaneously. 
They  formulated  this  Constitution.  But  I 
say  to  you.  that  these  men  were  no  more 
brilliant  than  are  those  men  who  formu- 
lated the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals.  They 
were  just  thinkers  of  a  different  type;  the 
men  who  formulated  the  Constitution  were 
patriot  who  wanted  to  establish  here  a  dem- 
ocratic republic  In  which  men  might  live 
as  freemen  In  a  free  nation.  No  man  or  na- 
tion can  live  free  under  the  form  of  world 
government  which  Is  proposed  for  the  United 
Nations. 

To  read  and  to  study  the  proposals  requires 
one  to  believe  that  they  were  formulated 
In  good  faith  to  maintain  and  to  preserve 
peace.     One  must   believe  that  there   were 


ambitious  men  who  saw  in  the  desire  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  for  a  permanent 
peace  an  opportunity  to  establish  for  them- 
selves an  oligarchic  control  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  So  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
have  been  taught  to  believe  that  this  Con- 
ference now  being  held  In  San  Francisco  Is 
a  peace  conference,  designed  and  intended 
to  maintain  peace.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it 
will  be  an  organization  capable  of  maintain- 
ing peace  and  for  a  long  period — but  It  will 
be  a  Roman  peace  In  which  five  men  will  be 
absolute  dictators  of  the  earth.  These  men 
take  the  power,  under  proposals,  to  regulate 
the  armament  of  every  nation  and  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  their  own  military  staff 
and  naval  staff.  No  nation  desiring  to  rebel 
would  be  able  to  do  so — not  even  the  most 
powerful.  Do  you  doubt  this?  Then  read 
the  proposals — chapter  VI.  section  B.  and 
chapter  Vin.  The  statements  which  I  have 
made  are  Implicit  in  the  document. 

Now,  with  all  this  fuss  and  feathers  about 
the  maintenance  of  peace  everj-one  would 
think  that  there  would  be  established  some 
code  of  International  law.  But  there  Is  not 
proposed  the  establishment  of  any  code  of 
International  law  and  there  Is  vested  In  no 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  any  power  or 
authority  to  establish  any  code  of  Inter- 
national law.  True,  there  Is  a  casual  refer- 
ence to  existing  international  lav  but  you 
and  I  know  that  there  exists  today  no  single 
International  law  excepting  that  which  a 
powerful  nation  may  be  able  to  Impose  upon 
others.  There  is  not  one  of  the  so-called 
International  laws  which  has  had  the  legal 
approval  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  largest  organ  of  the  proposed  United 
Nations  Is  to  be  a  General  Assembly,  which 
Is  to  be  the  only  organ  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  which  all  nations  are  represented  and 
In  which  every  one  of  them  has  a  vote. 
Most  naturally  you  would  think  that  in  this 
body  there  would  be  vested  some  degree  of 
power — especially  the  lower  to  write  a  code 
on  International  law.  But  you  would  be 
most  grievously  mistaken.  Not  one  single 
power  is  vested  in  this  General  Assembly  ex- 
cept the  power  to  allocate  the  expense  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Of  course,  the  document  states  that  this 
General  Assembly  shall  have  the  power  to 
"consider."  to  "discuss."  to  "initiate  studies." 
to  "receive  reports."  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations about  any  matter  In  which  the 
Security  Council  Is  not  Interested.  There 
is  not  one  single  actual  power  vested  In  the 
General  Assembly.  The  government  of  any 
nation  would  be  false  to  their  own  peoples 
to  approve  such  a  pact. 

I  have  stated  that  all  powers  are  to  be 
vest-^d  in  the  discretion  of  the  five  men  who 
compose  the  Security  Council.  Actually  th«> 
proposals  provide  tha*;  the  Security  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  11—1  from  the  United 
States,  1  from  Russia,  1  from  Britain.  1 
from  China,  and  1  from  Prance.  5  members 
of  the  Security  Council  to  be  permanent 
member-,  and  6  members  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Now  that  sounds  fine!  But  there  Is  a 
trick  in  It.  A  nonpermanent  member  of  the 
Security  Council  must  have  had  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  General  Assembly  to  have 
been  elected.  And  Great  Britain  has  6  votes 
In  the  General  Assembly.  Russia  has  3  and 
the  United  States.  China,  and  Prance  have 
1  each.  That  Is  12  votes.  There  are  less 
than  50  votes  In  the  General  Assembly.  It 
would  be  a  queer  day  in  anybody's  politics 
When  folk  holding  12  of  the  nece.«;sary  17 
votes  to  defeat  anyone  would  not  be  able 
to  control  the  election  of  6  members  of 
their  associates  on  the  Security  Council. 

I  state  again  that  the  proposals  contain 
no  single  limitation  or  restriction  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Security  Council  when  the  five 
members  and  two  others  are  In  agreement. 
Another  queer  thing  about  these  proposals. 
They  refer  to  the  six  nonpermanent  mem- 


bers as  being  members  who  shall  hold  ofBce 
for  only  2-year  terms;  they  speak  of  the  five 
others  as  permanent  members. 

Are  these  men  who  are  to  constitute  the 
oligarchy  empowered  to  rule  the  earth  in  all 
matters — to  hold  office  for  life?  Some  claim 
nqt.  but  the  question  as  to  why  the  pro- 
posals do  not  limit  tht  terms  of  office  if 
these  men  are  not  to  be  In  fact  permanent 
dictators  of  the  earth. 

Certainly  there  Is  a  proposed  court.  But 
there  Is  a  requirement  that  the  Security 
Council  shall  have  all  powers,  legislative, 
executive,  judicial,  political,  economic,  and 
humanitarian.  Just  what  do  these  words 
mean?  Have  you  folks  ever  considered  Just 
what  thev  mean?  They  mean  that  this  Se- 
curity Council  can  require  the  cancellation 
of  the  California  alien  land  laws  or  the  laws 
of  any  State  of  this  Nation,  that  It  can  limit 
the  international  trade  of  this  Nation  as  it 
may  wish,  that  it  can  tell  a  manufacturer 
whom  he  can  employ  and  for  how  many 
hours,  what  he  can  manufacture  and  when 
and  where  and  at  what  price  he  can  sell  it. 
That  it  can  tell  a  labor  union  that  it  must 
dissolve  and  work  under  directives  of  the 
Security  Council  and  just  anything  else  It 
may  Independently  please. 

Some  of  you  will  say  that  this  Is  absurd. 
But.  if  they  do  not  intend  to  use  these 
powers,  why  not  leave  them  out  of  the  pro- 
posals? Why  not  insert  in  them  some  limi- 
tation—a  bill  of  rights  for  the  nations  and 
for  the  people  who  make  the  nations? 

The  proposals  also  establish  a  Secretariat 
which  Is  to  keep  the  records.  And  not  all 
of  these  records  are  to  be  public  records. 
The  Security  Council  may  act  in  the  old- 
fashioned  and  outmoded  Star  Chamber  noto- 
rious in  English  history. 

The  proposals  vest  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil—in the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  five  men. 
more  power  than  is  now  vested  by  the  people 
of  these  United  States  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  State  governments  of  all 
48  States,  and  without  any  limitation  or  re- 
striction whatever.  If  that  is  not  a  new  crea- 
tion of  tsarlstic  government  upon  a  world- 
wide scale,  then  I  do  not  know  words. 

But  this  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal  is  Just 
one  of  many  proposed  International  pacts. 
The  others  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
"creditor  nations"  and  to  the  advantage  of 
debtor  nations.  Need  I  tell  you  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  "creditor  nation" 
and  that  the  other  nations  are  all  "debtor 
nations"?  All  these  International  agencies 
will  operate  under  expenses  allocated  by  a 
governing  body  or  otherwise  established  to 
require  that  this  Nation  will  pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost.  And  this  United  Nations 
proposed  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  Is  designed  par- 
ticularly to  enable  the  other  pacu  to  be  en- 
forced If  this  Nation  should  ever  wish  to 
withdraw  from  any  pact. 

But  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  once  it 
Is  organized.  Is  a  sovereign  body.  It  is  not 
bound  bv  any  agreements  made  by  any  group 
of  powers,  whether  such  arguments  were 
made  at  Yalta  or  eUewhere.  The  powers 
making  this  agreement  may  be  bound  to  sup- 
port such  arguments,  but  the  Conference  It- 
self is  not  bound.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
the  Conference  might  bring  out  a  sane  and 
rea.sonable  proposal  for  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  nations  of  the  world.  But  I 
doubt  it. 

If  the  proposals  which  are  agreed  upon  at 
San  Francisco  are  similar  to  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals,  then  the  question  for  this 
Nation  to  determine  Is  whether  or  not  it 
wishes  to  give  up  Its  Independence  and  its 
national  sovereignty  to  a  supergovemment 
by  an  oligarchy  of  five  men  in  whom  shall  be 
vested  all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  Including 
social  and  economic.  Such  powers  shoula 
not  be  vested  In  men.  Only  gods  are  worthy 
of  such  powe«.  Humanity  will  do  better  to 
entrust  its  freedom  and  lU  liberty  to  the 


established   and   declared  laws   than  to  the 
ambitious  discretions  of  men. 

If  such  proposals  are  proposed  and  ratified 
by  our  Senate,  then  the  decrees  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  will  constitute  laws  of  nation 
greater  in  majesty  than  our  own  Constitu- 
tion and  our  own  laws.  And  they  cannot  be 
repealed  by  any  act  of  Congress  or  any  of  our 
State  legislatures. 

Verv  easily  the  Securltv  Council  could  di- 
rect the  payment  of  the  European  war  debta 
by  taxing  this  Nation;  very  easily  It  could 
order  the  permanent  rationing  of  this  Na- 
tion in  order  to  supply  the  teeming  millions 
of  overpopulated  lands  with  the  food  they 
undoubtedly  will  need.  Very  easily  It  could 
establish  a  ceiling  price  upon  the  products 
of  farm  and  factory  in  order  to  make  them 
products  easily  and  cheaply  available  to  less 
prosperous  peoples.  Very  easily  it  could  re- 
quire that  this  Nation  permit  entry  Into  this 
land  of  prosperity  of  the  workers  of  other  . 
lands. 

Absurd?  Not  at  all.  If  the  Security 
Council  were  not  deliberately  Intended  to 
have  these  particular  powers  they  would  not 
have  been  written  Into  the  proposals?  Do 
you  think  that  a  power  to  restrain  such 
beastly  actions  as  the  Germans  have  done  In 
Germany  was  not  deliberately  Included  In 
the  proposals?  Do  you  think  that  the  pro- 
posals were  not  Intended  to  give  the  United 
Nations  power  to  Intervene  in  Internal  mat- 
ters In  which  the  world  Is  Interested?  It  la 
undoubtedly  true,  even  though  it  may  be  un- 
fortunate that  to  give  to  this  United  Nations 
power  to  do  the  things  we  think  ought  to  be 
done,  will  also  give  it  power  to  do  other 
things  unless  there  be  limitation  and  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  powers  granted. 

In  this  United  States  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  the  people  must  not  be  destroyed. 
And  the  progress  which  has  been  made  by 
those  who  labor  must  be  protected.  The  In- 
dependence and  prosperity  and  freedom  we 
have  been  too  hard  won  over  too  long 
a  period  to  entrust  It  to  the  discretion  of  any 
man  or  group  of  men.  It  might  be  or  have 
been  that  this  Nation  might  have  had  Im- 
mediate confidence  in  Its  own  representative 
on  the  Security  Council,  but  because  a  people 
may  have  that  Immediate  confidence  In  a 
man  who  presently  sits  In  a  p>osItton  of  power, 
there  Is  no  reason  to  remove  from  that  power 
all  limitations  and  to  grant  to  him  Increasea 
In  power  whiC  might  In  the  hands  of  un- 
worthy men  succeeding  him  prove  shackles 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Let  us  para- 
phrase  William   Cullen   Bryant: 

Freedom  Is  no  fair  young  girl  with  hair 
of  tangled  sunbeams  and  arms  of  alabaster. 
Freedom  Is  a  bearded  man.  hairy  with  age 
and  armed.  One  hand  holds  a  shield  and 
the  other  a  sword.  His  brow  Is  scarred  with 
tokens  of  old  wars.  His  limbs  are  strong 
with  struggle.  Power  at  him  has  launched 
his  bolts  but  could  not  quench  the  life  he 
had  from  heaven:  Merciless  Power  has  dug 
his  dungeons  deep  and  his  armorers  have 
forged  his  chain:  Yet  Freedom  has  always 
broken  the  chain  and  destroyed  the  Jail,  and 
conquered  his  oppressor.  His  birthright  waa 
not  given  by  human  hands — he  was  twin 
born  with  man.    O  Freedom. 

Thou  Shalt  wax  stronger  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  But  he  (Power)  shall  fade  Into  a 
feebler  age — feebler,  yet  subtler.  He  shall 
weave  his  snares  and  spring  them  on  thy 
carelers  steps  and  clap  his  withered  handa 
and  fiom  their  ambush  call  his  hordes  to 
fall  upon  ycu.  He  shall  send  quaint  mask- 
ers, wearing  fair  and  gallant  forms  to  catcb 
thy  gaze  and  uttering  graceful  words  to 
charm  the  ear- while  his  sly  imps,  by 
stealth  twine  round  thee  threads  of  steel. 
light  thread  on  thread  that  grow  to  fetters; 
or  bind  down  thine  arms  with  rtialns  con- 
cealed in  chaplets.  Oh.  not  yet  mayeet  thou 
imbrace  thy  caraelet,  nor  lay  by  in  slumlMr — 
for  thine  enemy  never  sleeps. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHTCA]* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Mondav.  Julf  9.  194S 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  days  which  make  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  America  f«u«^ 
to  ponder  deeply  what  kind  of  a  postwar 
America  and  what  kind  of  a  postwar 
world  their  sons  and  daughters  may  have 
to  live  in.  All  young  (oiks  must  have 
their  hcurs  of  wonderment,  doubt,  per- 
haps a  tinge  of  fear,  as  to  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  them. 

There  are  those  apostles  of  gloom  who 
wculd  tell  them  that  this  Nation  has 
reached  maturity,  that  It  is  on  the  down- 
side of  the  hill,  as  nations  go,  and  that 
the  opportunities  for  adventure  and  dis- 
tinction which  were  offered  the  youth  of 
other  generations  will  be  denied  them. 
Does  anyone  believe  any  such  stuff  as 
that?  The  youngsters  of  today  are  liv- 
ing and  coming  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  the  greatest  nation  and 
the  finest  country  on  the  face  of  this 
glebe.  We  are  living  under  the  mo«t 
marvelous  form  of  government  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  We  have  enjoyed  ail  our 
lives  up  to  recent  years  more  freedom, 
greater  liberty,  more  priceless  privileges 
than  the  youth  of  any  other  land.  The 
children  of  today  were  bom  into  a  won- 
derful heritage  of  freedom,  a  nation  ricli 
b?yond  conception  In  natural  resources, 
an  unsurpassed  religious  freedom,  a  won- 
derful educational  system,  and  into  a 
land  teeming  with  opportunities  for 
those  who  have  the  intelligence,  the 
imagination,  the  character,  and  the 
energy  to  grasp  them. 

It  is  true  that  this  wonderful  heritage 
of  all  these  bountiful  blessings  has  been 
somewhat  impaired  by  developments  and 
events  of  the  past  few  years.  It  is  true 
that  we  older  citizens  have  taken,  as 
fixed  and  irrevocable,  our  liberty  which 
in  fact  and  in  faith  Is  kept  alive  only  by 
the  exercise  of  eternal  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  all 
too  many  of  the  liberties  we  have  enjoyed 
under  our  bill  of  rights  have  become 
weakened  and  impaired  because  we  were 
willing  to  accept  them  as  something  to 
which  we  were  bom:  a  right  which 
could  not  be  wrested  from  us;  a  heritage 
which  required  no  exertion  of  any  char- 
acter on  our  part  to  retain  and  protect. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  my  young  friends 
who  may  be  listening,  that  liberty  is  a 
quality  of  the  soul;  something  which  is 
gained,  and  held  and  protected  day  by 
day.  right  by  right,  freedom  by  freedom, 
privilege  by  privilege.  Otherwise  it  is 
lost.  John  Stuart  MiH  was  a  great  think- 
er in  his  day.  He  made  a  very  profotmd 
statement  in  his  work.  Essay  on  Repre- 
sentativo  Ooverxunent.  which  might  well 
have  been  written  for  you  yesterday: 

A  people  may  prefer  a  free  goyemment.  but 
If.  from  Indolence,  or  care)«ssnees,  or  cov- 
ardice,  «v  want  of  pubUc  spirit,  they  are  un- 


«pisl    *o   the   e^iertlons    nece<«ary   for   pre- 

-,erv.rg  ft;  Jf  they  will  r^t  fight  for  tt  when 

'it  U  directly  attacked;  If 'they  can  be  deluded 

by  the  artifices  used  to  c|ieat  them  out  of  it; 


igeroent.  or  tempo- 
lusiaszn  for  an  Indi- 
ted to  iay  their  lib- 
m  a  great  man.  or 
rhlch  enable  blm  to 

-in  all  these  cases 
ifit  for  liberty;  and 
rir  good  to  have  bad 

they  are  unlikely 


as  true  today  as 
titart  Mill  penned 


tness  in  which  we 
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If,  by  monetary  dlac 
rary  panic,  or  a  fit  of  em 
vKfuaJ.  they  can  be  indi 
ertles  at  the  feet  of  ei 
trust  him  with  powers 
BUbvert  their  instltutlc 
they  are  more  or  leea 
thouf h  it  may  be  for  tl 
It  even  fot  •  abort  tlr 
long  to  enjoy   It. 

Those  words  are  j 
they  were  when  John 
them 

You  are  coming  nto  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  a  wor^l  rent  astmdcr  by 
war.  aflame  with  the  ihost  bitter  hatreds 
of  which  men  are  cipable.  Hatred  is 
always  destructive.  I^  is  a  searing  acid 
that  corrodes  the  soiil  so  long  as  it  is 
entertained  In  humtin  consciousness. 
Let  me  warn  you  against  hatred. 

You  must  be  horrifijed,  as  I  am  horri- 
fied, by  the  terrible  ^onfliCt  which  has 
raged  all  over  the  wdrld  in  which  men 
and  women  are  still  striving  to  their  ut- 
most to  kill  each  otlier  while  they  are 
destroying  the  finest  j  works  of  civiliza 
tion.  It  is  a  great  m 
have,  as  a  people,  bee 
ticjpate  by  ruthless  r 
pots,  insane  maraud 
to  subjugate  the  wor 
gage  in  this  awful  c 
these  brutal  aggres? 
nation  of  yours  and 
fight  to  protect  those 
believe  are  the  b;rthr 
viduaJ.  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  the 
subjugation  of  peoples! in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  who  wer^  compelled,  under 
the  lash  and  bayonet)  of  the  dictators. 
Into  a  force  to  assaiilt  the  citadels  of 
civilization:  to  pull  diwn  the  pillars  of 
the  Christian  religion;  to  prepare  the 
way  to  make  you,  and  the  rest  of  the 
youth  of  the  world,  tojbe  the  lashed  and 
driven  slaves  of  egomaniacs  gone  utterly 
mad  with  a  wicked  and  insatiable  lust  for 
power.  I 

This  Is  a  terrible  picture  to  paint  for 
you.  but  there  is  no  jjoint  in  trying  to 
soothe  you  with  gentla  words  into  a  false 
sense  of  security,  or  m  trying  to  mini- 
mise the  mess  men  haire  made  of  a  won- 
derful world  and  a  maifvelous  civilization. 

Therefore,  as  you  c*me  Into  manhood 
and  womanhood  you  liust  undertake  the 
management  and  opetation  of  a  nation 
with  the  most  enormolis  public  debt  any 
country  in  the  world  fver  staggered  im- 
der.  The  figures  ar4  so  astronomical 
they  are  Incompreheniible  to  the  human 
mind.  We  have  no  Iray  of  mearuring 
their  immensity.  J 

Now  that  we  have  Ipoked  on  the  dark 
side  of  this  picture,  lei  Jus  turn  it  over  and 
see  if  there  ia  a  bright  side.  There  is. 
Prom  a  standpoint  of  material  devasta- 
tion you  are  living  in  ai country  compara- 
tively untouched  by  wkr.  Other  nations 
have  been  blasted  Inti  rubble  and  ruin. 
We  have  escaped  thati  awful  experience. 
In  other  nations  famines  have  been  sep- 
arated: little  children  Who  have  not,  and 
cannot,  have  any  conoeption  of  the  rea- 
son for  the  carnage  i  which  surrounds 
them,  line  the  iiighwal-s  and  the  byways 


of  the  Old  World,  hungry,  frightened,  be- 
wildered, wailiug  for  lost  parents  with 
whom  many  of  them  will  never  be  re- 
united on  this  earth  again.  Thank  God, 
the  children  of  America  are  not  under- 
going such  anguish  as  that. 

It  is  true  we  will  stagger  under  a  mon- 
strous debt.  It  is  true  we  will  lose  many 
of  our  loved  ones  in  the  battles  which  are 
raging.  But  our  capacity  to  produce  is 
unimpaired — it  is,  in  fact,  enhanced  and 
expanded.  Our  material  industrial 
plants,  our  schools  and  colleges,  our 
churches,  our  stores,  are  entirely  intact 
and  unimpaired. 

We  are  not  undergoing  anything  com- 
parable to  the  privations  of  the  peoples 
in  the  subjugated  countries,  and  in  those 
nations  allied  with  us  in  the  war. 

Now.  my  young  friends,  there  are 
many  advocates  of  foreign  "isms"  and 
alien  "doctrines"  who  wculd  have  you  be- 
heve  that  this  country  is  no  longer  a  land 
of  equal  opportunity.  Their  premise  Is 
false.  Their  doctrines  are  false.  Their 
statements  are  false.  This  Nation  still 
is  a  land  of  equal  opportunities.  In 
America  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  the  tal- 
ent, the  energy,  the  imagination,  the 
character,  and  the  perseverance,  can 
rise  above  the  crowd  and  gain  wealth  and 
distinction.  It  is  happening  in  these 
United  States  every  day.  When  these 
peddlers  of  alien  doctrines  talk  to  you 
about  lack  of  equal  opportunity,  what 
they  really  are  talking  about  is  their  re- 
sentment because  there  is  not  equality  of 
talent  and  capacity.  Whenever  you  find 
a  Communist  or  a  Fascist,  preaching  the 
leveling  down  of  all  society,  and  the  so- 
cializing, imder  the  State,  of  all  indus- 
try, you  will  find  an  individual  who  lusts 
for  power,  and  who,  to  get  that  power, 
would  be  willing  to  enslave  his  fellow 
men;  or  you  will  find  a  man  or  woman 
who  is  a  miserable  discontented  failure 
who.  because  of  his  or  her  lack  of  ca- 
pacity, and  character,  and  energy,  seeks 
to  pull  all  others  down  to  a  common  level 
rather  than  to  make  the  struggle  neces- 
sary to  rise  to  the  world  of  the  successful 
and  distinguished. 

There  lies  before  you,  young  people, 
now  the  greatest  adventure  in  molding 
a  government  to  your  highest  ideals 
that  has  ever  presented  itself  to  the 
youth  of  any  coiratry. 

Do  not  let  anyboKb'  tell  you  that  the 
frontiers  are  all  gone;  that  there  is  no 
longer  opportunity  for  adventure  or  for 
new  discoveries.  We  have  not  yet 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  opportuni- 
ties for  new  modes  of  poller  from  solar 
and  other  sources,  I  happened  a  few 
years  ago  to  be  the  chairman  of  a  con- 
gressionai  committee  to  study  the  future 
of  plastics.  I  say  to  you  we  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  new  world  of  plastics.  The  time 
may  not  be  far  ahead  of  you  when  you 
may  be  able  to  carry  a  walkie-talkie 
radio  set  in  your  car  and  talk  to  your  best 
girl  half  way  across  the  State.  You  may 
even  be  able.  Indeed,  to  see  her  smiling 
in  the  ground  glass  of  your  television  set. 

You  win  have  an  imparalleled  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  rebuilding 
of  a  war -shattered  world.  You  will  have 
your  part  in  the  greatest  humanitarian 
work  ever  imagined  by  man. 
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The  horizons  of  opportunity  in  the 
realms  of  science  are  not  yet  even  in 
sight. 

Heretofore  frontiers  have  been  regard- 
ed as  largely  geographical.  We  have,  in 
these  later  years,  begun  to  learn  that 
the  real  frontiers  are  scientific  and  spir- 
itual. 

You  love  liberty  as  your  fathers  and 
mothers  have  loved  liberty  before  you. 
It  will  be  your  magnificent  opportunity 
to  help  carry  liberty,  enlightenment, 
and  civili2ation  to  the  farthest  ends  of 
the  world.  You  can  do  that,  you  will 
be.  able  to  do  it,  only  if  you  cUng  fast 
to  your  faith  in  God,  your  love  of  coun- 
try, and  your  firm  determination  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  never  be  destroyed  or  weakened. 

Anyone  who  proposes  to  you  a  planned 
economy,  or  tells  you  it  is  a  new  idea, 
wculd  deceive  you.  Personal  liberty 
can  live  only  under  a  free  government, 
operated  by  consent  of  the  governed. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  equality  of 
opportunity  ur.d3r  any  kind  of  a  govern- 
ment except  a  free  government,  or  under 
any  kind  of  an  economy  except  a  free- 
enterprise  economy.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  happiness  for  ycu,  and  those  who 
are  to  come  after  you,  except  in  a  free 
society. 

Each  generation  in  this  Nation,  where 
we  have  a  government  of  laws,  and  where 
we  must  shun  a  government  by  men, 
must,  in  its  turn,  take  up  both  the  privi- 
leges and  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  time  is  coming  when  your  gener- 
ation will  have  to  take  up  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  operating  this 
Government. 

The  possibilities,  the  chances  for  ad- 
venture, the  opportunities  for  each  one 
of  you  individually,  to  distinguish  your- 
self are  greater  today  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 

I  am  sure  that  the  faith  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  in  the  faithfulness  and  wis- 
dom of  posterity  to  hold  onto  the  price- 
less liberties  and  privileges  they  gained 
for  us  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
you.  I  am  sure  you  will  meet  the  tasks 
that  lie  ahead  of  you,  and  that  you  will 
grasp  the  opportunities  which  are  yours 
as  American  youth  always  has.  More 
power  to  young  Americans  everywhere. 


Where  the  Game  Shoots  Back 


In    the    Pacific    area,    which    Is    self- 
explanatory. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

JtjNx  21.  IMS. 

Deak  Congressman:  It  has  recently  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  a  certain  mi- 
nority group,  the  absence  of  most  of  the  duck 
hunters  in  the  service,  is  trying  to  legalize 
the  use  of  live  decoys  in  the  sport  of  duck 
hunting. 

Since  the  first  Indian  sighted  an  arrow 
at  a  canvasback  there  have  always  been  a 
few  who  couldn't  kill  ducks  if  they  were 
sitting  In  a  washtub.  and  believe  me  it's 
these  few  who  make  the  biggest  racket  when 
a  question  of  this  type  comes  up.  Give  them 
live  decoys  and  they  will  Immediately  be 
looking  for  a  new  excuse. 

I  could  quote  you  statistics  proving  that 
In  10  days  with  legal  bag  limits  and  the 
number  of  duck  stamps  sold  per  season  we 
could  kill  more  ducks  than  now  ex'.st  In 
North  America. 

However,  that  Is  not  the  point.  Such  a 
law  passed  while  millions  of  young  hunters 
are  away  fighting  for  the  rights  of  this  sport 
and  the  other  freedoms  would  be  a  stab  In 
th«  back. 

If  it's  live  decoys  they  want,  we  cotild  use 
a  few  over  here  In  the  Pacific  and  they'll 
find  the  game  shoots  back. 

I'm  agin'  it  and  hope  If  you  find  It  con- 
venient you  will  put  In  a  word  to  that  effect. 

R.  C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  is  representa- 
tive of  expressions  of  opinion  I  have  re- 
ceived from  various  servicemen.  We 
should  not  only  preserve  the  game  until 
these  men  get  back  from  the  war  but. 
more  Important  still,  we  should  preserve 
it  for  future  generations.  Until  the 
present  regulations  for  conservation  of 
wildlife  were  adopted  our  game  birds 
were  rapidly  nearing  extinction.  Let  us 
not  relax  the  oversight  of  wildlife  which 
has  preserved  this  invaluable  and  irre- 
placeable natural  resource  to  cater  to 
large  bags  for  mediocre  hunters  who 
want  to  shoot  them  sitting. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missotjsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  response  to  a  bill  which 
pawed  the  Senate  last  week,  to  vitiate 
restrictions  against  the  baiting  of  feeding 
grounds  and  the  use  of  live  decoys  in 
the  protection  of  waterfowl  against  pot 
hunters,  I  include  a  letter  from  a  dough- 
boy, written  from  one  of  the  Marianas 


Tirst  Freedom  for  Returning  Veterans 
Without  Paying  Tribute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
m.arks  in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  on  H.  R.  3384.  a  *ill 
to  guarantee  to  our  returning  veterans 
the  enjoyment  of  the  first  freedom— that 
is,  the  freedom  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread,  without  paying  tribute. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Protecting  Honorably  Discharged  Veterans 

IN  THEIR  RIGHTS  TO  JOIN  OB  RETRAIN   FROM 

Joining  Labor  and  Other  Organizations 
Mr.  Rankin,  from  the  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H  R.  3384)  to  protect  honorably  discharged 
veterans  in  their  rights  to  JoUi  or  refrain  from 


Joining  labor  and  other  organleatlona.  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  thereon,  with  the  recommendation 
that  It  do  pass: 

EXPLANATION   OF  THE  KU. 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  Insure  that  no  vet- 
eran discharged  under  honorable  conditions 
shall  t>e  required,  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment, to  be  or  become  a  member  of.  or  to 
maintain  membership  In.  any  labor  crganlza- 
tlon,  club,  association,  or  other  organ iEatlon, 
or.  as  a  nonmember  thereof,  to  make  any 
payment  thereto  In  the  form  of  dues,  assess- 
ments, charges,  contributions,  or  other  pay- 
ments. The  bill  provides  lor  enforcement  of 
the  rights  of  any  veteran,  under  its  provi- 
sions, by  mandatory  Injunction  or  other 
suitable  process  by  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  (including  the  District  Court 
of  the  UnlTed  States  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) for  the  district  In  which  the  alleged 
violation  or  threatened  violation  of  such 
rights  occurred,  or  In  which  the  veteran  re- 
sides, and  for  such  ptirposes  process  of  the 
court  may  be  served  at  any  place  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Your  committee  In  reporting  this  bill  Is 
cognizant  of  ^teps  which  have  been  taken  by 
labor  unions  to  waive  payment  of  dues  by 
members  who  have  entered  service,  and  to 
waive  Initiation  fees  for  veterans  desiring  to 
become  members.  However,  even  though 
such  programs  may  be  enlarged  to  cover  ad- 
ditional groups  and  types  of  emplojrment. 
there  still  would  exist  the  deterrent  to  full 
employment  of  veterans  who  can  111  afford 
or  who  do  not  desire  to  become  members  of 
labor  oi<:anlzations,  clubs,  associations,  or 
other  organizations. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  Congreaa 
should  act  to  give  full  assurance  to  those  who 
offered    their   lives   In   the   service   of   their 
country  that  there  fhall  be  n-i  deterrent  to 
their  Immediate  and  full  em^     vment  upon 
their     return     from     service.     The     veteran 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  any  employ- 
ment  to   earn   his  living   and   not   be   con- 
fronted with  obstacles  In  the  form  of  pre- 
requisite requirements  of  membership  here- 
tofore stated,  with  the  financial  and  other 
obligations  flowing  therefrom.     Such  require- 
ments serve  as  a  discouragement  to  the  re- 
turning veteran,  and  If  he  meets  them   In 
order   to  get  a  Job,  he  docs  so  at  financial 
loss  and  In  many  Instances  Is  forced  to  be- 
come and  remain  a  member  against  hla  own 
desires  and  beliefs,  thus  producing  dlseatu- 
faction  during  employment.     Those  who  re- 
fuse to  accede  to  such  Imposit   ;ns  may  t)e 
forced  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 
Our  vete:ans  have  earned  the  right  to  Jobs 
without  strings   attached   other   than   satis- 
factory discharge  of  their  duties,  and.  dur- 
ing emplojTnent.  they  should  be  permitted  to 
use  their  own  discretion  as  to  membership  In 
such  organizations.     It  seems  clear  that  the 
national  policy  of  readjustment  of  veteran* 
Into  the  civilian  economy  Is  paramount  to 
any  adverse  r.ghts,    ontractual  or  otherwise. 
Tlie  enactment  of  this  measure  will  Insure 
to  our  returning  servicemen  the  enjoyment 
of   the   first   freedom— that   Is   the   freedom 
to  work  for  their  dally  bread  without  paying 
tribute. 


The  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANE.i8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  9.  1945 

Mr.   CAPPER.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


r 
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the  Record  an  able  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  commenting  favorably 
OQ  the  strong  apF'Cal  by  the  Senator  .'  om 
Michigan  (Mr.  VANOENBEacJ  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  support  of  the  San 
Fk«ndflco  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
«M  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AND    NOW   TRX   8ZNATX 

As  tbe  K«ne  tn  the  druna  of  the  United 
Hatlatu  tbirts  from  San  Francisco  to  Wash- 
ington, the  Senate  Is  rising  to  the  occasion 
with  coaunendaMe  spirit.  There  was  every 
indication  In  the  greetings  to  Senator  Con- 
HALLT  and  Senator  Vahokkbesc  that  the  9en« 
ate  Is  conscious  of  Its  great  responsibility. 
Mot  only  did  thetr  addresses  bring  the  largest 
SMStcrlal  audiences  within  recent  memory; 
•sastors  listened  to  them  Intently  and  ap« 
ptaud«d  them  heartily.  Their  demeanor  as 
well  as  their  open  declarations  on  the  floor 
Indicate  a  healthy  determination  to  rescue 
the  Senate  from  Its  reputation  as  the  grave- 
yard of  treaties. 

Far  aooM  time  it  has  been  evident  that 
opposition  to  tiie  United  NaUons  Charter  in 
ths  Senate  has  virtually  collapsed.  In  part 
that  Is  due  to  the  bouse  cleaning  ordered  by 
the  voters  last  November.  But  several  hold- 
overs who  were  believed  to  be  dyed-ln-the- 
wool  Isolationists  are  now  hsstming  to  aline 
tbsnuelves  with  the  new  world  pescs  agency. 
Some  have  been  converted  by  the  ruthless 
instruction  of  recent  history.  Others  sense 
the  impossibility  of  remaining  In  public  life 
if  they  stand  out  against  "the  world  s  best 
hope" — to  borrow  Senator  Conj*ai.i.t  s 
words — for  futin-e  peace.  In  short,  the  ter- 
nble  ordeal  through  which  the  world  has 
passed  has  disciplined  the  Senate  as  it  has 
the  60  nations  which  sent  delegates  to  Sau 
Francisco. 

This  cooperative  mood  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  will  be  further  strengthened,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Senator  VANorNBrRc's  candor.  "I 
have  signed  the  Charter,"  he  said,  "with  no 
Illusions  regarding  Its  Imperfections  and 
with  no  pretensions  that  It  guarantees  its 
own  benign  aims."  He  accepts  It.  rather,  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  accepted  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  a  hopeful  alternative  to  chaos.  It 
is  true  that  the  new  peace  organization  faces 
staggering  difficulties,  that,  even  as  the  Ink 
on  the  Charter  Is  drying,  some  nations  seem 
to  be  denying  Its  principles.  The  basic  fact 
U  that  the  chance  of  averting  another  world 
catastrophe  will  be  Infinitely  greater  with 
Xht  I7ntted  NaUons  organization  than  with- 
out It.  Fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
"where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish," 
liT.  VAirocMazKa  prefers  to  take  his  stand 
with  the  hopeful  experimenters  rather  than 
with  the  hopeless  prophets  of  doom.  He 
spoke  for  the  8?nate  as  well  as  himself  when 
he  said.  "We  dare  not  fall  to  try." 

To  those  who  say  that  the  Charter  subjects 
the  world  to  the  mercy  of  the  Big  Five, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  administers  a 
stiff  dose  of  realism.  The  indisputable  fact 
Is  that  world  destiny  Is  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  was  not  the  Charter  but  human 
genius  and  toll  exerted  over  several  cen- 
turies that  have  created  this  condition. 
What  the  Charter  does  Is  to  bind  the  great 
world  powers  to  the  objectives  of  peace  and 
Justice.  It  cannot  honestly  Im  regarded  as 
other  than  a  curb  on  the  Irresponsible  use 
of  existing  power — an  effort  to  direct  the 
hegemony  of  the  big  powers  Into  constructive 
channels  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a 
Whole. 

To  the  skeptics  who  say  that  the  scheme 
will  not  work.  Senator  V&Nociraxxo  replies: 
"I  propose  to  try  the  only  chance."  We 
feel  that  his  frankness  wUl  b«  contagious. 


There  is  no  answer  to 
must    take    the    forward 
with  wise  administration 
preference    to    retreat 
Jaws  of  World  War 
followed  in  the  heari 
Charter,  it  can  be  ratlfed 
with  scarcely  a  peep 
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the  argument  that  we 

road    which    may. 

lead  to  peace  In 

once    more    into    the 

If  this  keynote  is 

and  debate  on  the 
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Federal  Employee^  Pay  Act  of  194S 


EXTENSION  (jP  REMARKS 


HON.  ROY  0 


OF   MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  July  9,  1945 


Mr.    WOODRUFF 


we  passed,  it  may  be 
ofSclals    that   their 


Pay  on  Saturdays 
than  that  during  the 


In  practical  operation  of  the  law  it  has 


resulted  in  a  condi 


WOODRUFF 


of  Michigan.    Mr. 


Speaker,  the  Pcdera  Employees  Pay  Act 
of  1945,  which  we  pa  ised  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  created  in  thi;  executive  depart- 
ments a  most  unfor  unate  situation. 

Work  on  Saturday's  is  not  voluntary; 
It  is  compulsory,    t  nder  the  law,  which 


required  by  superior 
subordinates   work 


Saturdays.  Emploj4ees  are  not  per- 
mitted to  take  annu  il  leave  or  sick  leave 
on  Saturdays;  nor  are  they  permitted  to 
take  leave  without  pay,  unless  previously 
approved  by  superior  officials. 


is  at  a  rate  different 
balance  of  the  week. 


ion  where  the  top 


executives  receive  less  in  absolute  num- 
bers of  dollars  than  any  person  working 
for  them  for  this  tdditional  work  on 
Saturdays.  The  maximum  rate  of  pay 
is  received  by  person;  i  relatively  far  down 
the  pay  scale. 
I  consider  ii,  my  duly  to  bring  this  mat- 


ter to  the  attention 
the   hope  that   we 


of  tlie  House  with 
may  do  something 


about  the  mandatory  pha^e  of  the  work 
requirement  on  Saturdays  with  little 
hope  that  we  can  do  anything  about 
making  adequate  lajonent  for  these 
services  rendered  b  f  the  employees  in 
the  different  grades 

In  this  connection,  under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  m  t  remarks,  I  include 
a  statement  from  a  ;onstituent  together 
with  a  table  showirg  the  discrepancies 
and  the  unfairness  in  this  legislation: 
Hon.  Rot  O.  WooDurrr 

House  0/  Represer  tattvea, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Xk.  Woomrrr:  I  wonder  If  you  have 
given  thought  to  the  e  feet  of  Satiirday  over- 
time pay  provided  in  t  le  legislation  recently 
enacted  has  upon  thoje  In  the  different  pay 
schedules. 

I  believe  that  the  CDngress  wants  to  play 
fair  with  the  Government  executives.  How- 
ever, the  unfairness  cf  the  salary  schedule 
for  Saturday  work — fr«  quentJy  referred  to  by 
the  misnomer  of  overl  Ime —  Is  not  generally 
understood,  as  it  was  rot  adequately  brought 
out  on  the  floor  of  either  Hruse  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  debase  on  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  194^. 

In  his  testimony  befhre  the  Committee  on 
the  Civil  Service  of  tha  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Mr.  Luther  C.  Steward,  president.  Na- 
tional Federation  of  P^eral  ISmployees,  said. 
"While  we  heartily  en<torse  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  raising  the  aerccnt-age  of  basic  in- 


crease In  the  lowest  salary  brackets,  we  feel 
constrained  to  point  out  that  Federal  salary 
schedules  in  the  so-called  higher  br'.ickets 
compare  very  unfavorably  with  the  amounts 
very  generally  paid  to  key  persons  in  private 
Industry,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  operation 
of  our  Federal  Government  must  very  largely 
depend  upon  the  securing  and  retention  of 
key  employees." 

It  Is  generally  recognized  In  industry,  as  it 
should  be  in  Government,  that  if  work  be- 
yond the  normal  workweek  Is  necessary,  em- 
ployment for  the  extra  time  should  be  com- 
pensated for  at  a  punitive  rate,  that  Is  at  a 
rate  which  is  In  excess  of  the  hourly  rate  for 
the  normal  workweek.  It  Is  only  by  penaliz- 
ing the  employer  and  making  such  employ- 
ment expensive  that  we  have  the  necessary 
checks  on  such  requirements  for  overtlmo 
work. 

Now  let's  see  what  the  Congress  has  done 
with  these  hourly  rates  of  pay  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  19*5.  The 
following  table  presents  the  facts  In  this 
connection : 

Hourly  rate  of  pay  on  Saturtiay  compared 
teith  that  during  the  basic  workweek  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  o/  1945 
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Tlie  table  shows  that  the  top  executives 
of  the  Government  receive  $1.51  per  hour  for 
work  performed  on  Saturday.  This  gross 
rate  of  pay  on  Saturday  is  only  32  percent  of 
the  basic  rate  of  pay  during  the  week,  which 
amounts  to  $4-71  an  hour.  This  Saturday 
rate  of  $151  Is  the  same  rate  of  pay  on  Sat- 
urday as  is  received  by  a  clerk  who  earns 
$1.01  an  hour  basic  rate  during  the  week. 
The  comparison  is  even  more  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  executive  when  take-home  pay 
after  taxes  Is  considered.  A  top  executive 
with  two  dependents  would  have  left  after 
taxes  only  97  cents  out  of  the  $1.51  per  hour 
for  his  overtime  work  on  Saturday,  whereas 
the  clerk  with  the  same  number  of  depend- 
ents receiving  the  $1.51  per  hour  on  Saturday 
would  have  $1.20  left.  When  ta-xes  are  taken 
Into  consideration  this  top  executive's  take- 
home  pay  is  less  than  that  of  a  clerk  who 
during  the  week  receives  only  82  cents  an 
hour  and  who  on  Saturday  receives  $1.23 
before  taxes  and  98  cents  per  hour  alter 
taxes. 

Every  executive  gets  less  in  atsolute  num- 
ber of  dollars  and  cents  on  Saturday  than 
any  person  subordinate  to  him  In  the  organ- 
ization. This  disrupts  morale.  The  maxi- 
mum Saturday  rate  of  pay  of  $2.15  Is  received 
by  those  persons  whose  basic  rate  on  other 
weekdays  Is  $1.43. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
treating  these  few  executives  and  their  sub- 
ordinates fairly  when  they  are  being  required 
to  work  overtime  is  a  matter  which  should 
concern  every  member  of  tlie  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  Is  only 
through  the  creation  of  a  high  riorale  among 
these  top  officials  of  the  Government  that  we 
can  have  the  most  effective  ailmlnlstratlon 
of  the  laws  which  the  Congress  passes.  In 
the  long  run  It  would  be  true  economy  to  pay 
these  employees  a  fair  rate  of  pay  and  not 
coerce  them  into  work  at  a  rate  far  less  than 
the  daily  rate  which  they  re<;elve  for  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

If  we  can't  pay  a  punitive  jvertlme  rate 
for  overtime  work,  let's  pay  the:n  at  least  the 
same  hourly  rate  of  pay  as  we  do  on  other 
days  of  the  week  or  else  make  clear  to  these 
employees  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  take 
Saturdays  off  as  leave  wlthoul  pay  without 
being  subject  to  disciplinary  ac:lons  by  supe- 
riors who  decide  that  overtime  work  is 
necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  V. 


Pvt  Richard  G.  Zurbrick 


REMARKS 

■r- 
OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CAuroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREfiENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9,  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  in 
the  battle  of  Iwo  Jima  a  young  marine 
19  years  of  age  was  killed  a  half  hour 
after  he  landed  on  the  shore.  Naturally, 
the  loss  of  this  young  boy,  who  happened 
to  be  the  son  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  family.  His  mother  has 
written  a  poem  about  hira,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  poem  be  printed  in  th(!  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther;  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(The  poem  referred  to  follows:) 

OUa   HBSO 

(Written  by  his  mother  and  dedicated  to 
Marine  Pvt.  Richard  O.  Zurbrick.  killed  In 
action  on  Iwo  Jima  on  February  28,  1945) 

We  had  a  boy  named  Richard 

Who  went  away  to  fight. 
For  land  and  home  and  country, 

And  everything  that's  right. 

So — with  a  song  In  his  heart 

And  a  smile  so  serene. 
He  joined  the  outfit  he  loved  best 

The  United  States  Marines. 

He'd  write  about  his  training 

And  everything  he'd  do 
But  never  once  did  he  complain 

Of  the  hardships  he  went  thi'ough. 

When  finally  he  sailed  away 

To  a  far-off  distant  port. 
Our  hearts  recoiled  In  sudden  fear 

For  we  knew  that  time  was  short. 

But  he'd  always  write,  "Don't  worry,  Mom, 
Cause  I'm  coming  home  some  day 

When  all  this  awful  warfare 
Is  finished — for  always. 

"I'll  bring  battle  stripes  and  medals 
For  the  whole  wide  world  to  see. 

But  please,  don't  worry.  Mom  and  Dad, 
I'll  make  you  proud  of  me." 

So  with  his  new  division. 

The  valiant  Fifth  Marines. 
He  hit  the  beach  on  Iwo 

And    hardships    unforeseen. 

For  the  enemy  was  dug  In  well 
Behind  pillboxes  made  of  steel. 

And  every  mortar  that  they  fired 
The  marines  were  bound  to  feel. 

But  they  fought  for  the  m*-  ant  and  the  air- 
fields 

And  they  won  them,  one  by  one 
And  they  raised  our  flag  on  the  highest  point 

To  show  what  they  had  done. 

Yes — the  fighting  was  totigh  on  Iwo 

The  boys  called  It— "Eight  mUes  of  hell  " 

And  our  hearts  and  prayers  went  out  to  them 
Who  did  their  Jobs  so  well. 

Yes — the  battle  for  Iwo  Is  over 
And  our  hearts  are  filled  with  sorrow. 

For  the  brave,  young  boy  who  sailed  away 
Will  not  return  tomorrow. 

Now  a  Gold  Star  hangs  in  our  window 
For  the  whole  wide  world  to  see 

And  though  our  hearts  are  heavy 
We  know  he's  as  proud  as  can  be. 

He  lies  on  that  far-off  Island 

And  a  little  white  cross  bears  his  name, 
And  although  he  was  only  nineteen 

He  knew  how  to  play  the  game. 

—Mrs.  Gordon  A.  Zurbrick. 

BtJTFALO,  N.  Y. 


Shall  We  Have  Peacetime  Conscription? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  FEMMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  HOCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

granted  to  extend  my  remarks   in   the 

RicoRD.  I  include  the  foUowing  sermon 

delivered  by  the  Reverend  Dr.    W.    R. 


Siegart,  of    Reading.  Pa.,  on   Sunday, 
July  8,  1945: 

This  question  of  peacetime  conscription,  or 
universal  military  training,  aflecu  every 
family.  Church  and  educational  groups  ars 
asking  that  It  be  put  asi<le  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  peace  and  calmer  Judgment.  For 
with  the  draft  law  in  effect  there  is  no  need 
to  rush  such  a  thing  through  under  the  emo- 
tional stress  cf  the  war. 

It  is  said  that  the  training  will  prevent 
losses.  I  have  been  told  on  good  authority 
that  at  Salerno  and  at  Cherbourg  divisions 
which  were  considered  h.'ghly  trained  and 
tough  as  nails  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  fact 
Is  that  actual  war  training  makes  warriors. 
We  showed  our  belief  In  that  by  keeping  ex- 
perienced men  at  the  front  and  filling  In  with 
replacements. 

Others  say  If  we  had  been  prepared  Japan 
would  not  have  attacked  us.  About  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor  It  was  announced  that  we 
had  the  most  powerful  navy  afloat.  That  did 
not  savr  us  from  heavy  losses.  And  we  have 
lost  heavily,  especially  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  war.  by  reason  of  human  failures.  As 
one  officer  said  to  me.  "You  can  have  the 
best  equipment  and  all  the  new  gadgeU  but 
you  can't  control  personnel  failures  and  Judg- 
ment." 

War  material  soon  becomes  outmoded. 
No  less  an  authority  than  General  Elsen- 
hower Is  quoted  as  saying  that  practically 
all  the  material  of  this  war  would  have  to  be 
scrapped  soon. 

Nor  does  peacetime  conscription  offer  much 
In  the  way  of  education.  Partial  education 
Is  harmful.  A  well  rounded  liberal  educa- 
tion has,  as  we  know,  practically  become  a 
war  casualty.  And  to  interrupt  an  educa- 
tion by  a  year's  military  service  brings  dire 
results  In  such  an  educational  process. 

With  such  peacetime  conscription  we  must 
have  our  Nation  in  all  Its  parts  always  geared 
for  war.  All  the  training  in  the  world  will 
serve  no  useful  purpose  without  the  ma- 
terial. And  we  know  material  soon  becomes 
outmoded.    Waste  becomes  the  rule. 

Some  say  such  mUltary  service  will  solvs 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Most  of  this  Is  merely 
wishful  thinking  and  due  to  the  shirking 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  parenu. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  parental  and  home 
training  and  discipline.  The  training  of 
chUdren  belongs  to  the  home  and  the  church 
In  lt«  bacic  and  primary  form.  What  Is 
more,  at  18  the  child  passes  beyond  the 
authority  of  theTuven.le  court,  By  the  age 
of  conscription  the  Juvenile  problem  has 
heen  passed  In  Ige  at  least.  And  our  ex- 
perience shows  that  military  service  merely 
shows  what  kind  of  young  people  we  have 
developed. 

There  are  some  who  speak  of  the  physical - 
fitness  benefits.  But  the  military  does  not 
take  the  physically  unfit  who  might  need 
such  training;  they  take  the  best,  and  the 
argiunent  falls  by  its  own  weight. 

One  of  the  chief  argumenU  for  conscrip- 
tion in  peacetime  la  that  It  makes  for  peace. 
If  that  were  so  central  Europe  would  be  t,he 
most  peaceful  place  on  earth.  France  fell 
with  universal  conscription;  England  sur- 
vived in  one  of  the  worlds  epic  atrtigglss 
without  It. 

Buch  conscription  Is  Inconsistent  In  a 
democracy.  The  military  mind  tells  youth 
what  to  think.  Democracy  encourages  youth 
to    think    and    to   ask   questions. 

In  Germany  we  are  seeing  the  results  of 
such  training  long  continued.  With  a  stress 
on  discipline,  obedience  and  order  we  see  how 
the  indlvldtial's  ability  to  think  for  himself 
Is  destroyed.  Without  a  sense  of  guilt  or 
moral  responsibility  the  Nazis  have  bred  a 
race  of  moral  robots.  And  moral  robots  are 
no  match  lor  democratic,  thinking  Amer- 
icans. 


I  ! 
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Tet  titer  all  Is  said  and  done  this  qucfl- 
tlcn  must  be  decided  on  its  military  value. 
Sucn  iralnlng  would  scon  b2  outmoded,  ex- 
cept for  the  barest  essentials.  After  5  or  10 
years  eTeryone  would  have  to  be  given  an- 
other year  of  &ucb  training. 

The  result  would  be  a  sta^ering  cost  in 
maunal.  money,  moral,  and  spiritual  values; 
the  development  of  a  dictatorial  system  and 
the  loss  of  our  divine  heritage  of  liberty, 
treedom.  and  democratic  living. 


Butter 

RZMARKS 

or 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRftSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  our  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  forirer  Member  cf 
this  body.  Clint  Anderson,  has  already 
secured  beneficial  results  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  who  like 
butter  on  their  bread.  The  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  just  announced  that  the 
allotment  of  butter  for  American  citizens 
will  be  stepped  up  12  percent,  which 
means  an  extra  pound  of  butter  for  every 
8  pounds  we  consume. 

We  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
dairy  States  have  presented  facts  and 
arguments  to  the  OPA  for  more  than  a 
year  showing  that  with  the  high  ration 
point  system  placed  on  butter — higher 
than  that  on  meats — and  with  butter  at 
24  points  a  pound,  the  people  of  this 
country  could  not  have  both  meat  and 
butter.  We  have  argued  in  vain  that  this 
system  would  either  bring  about  blaclc 
markets  for  meat  or  glut  the  market  with 
butter—and  that  butter  would  Ue  in 
warehou^s  and  grow  rancid  while  our 
pmple  craved  for  the  butter  they  could 
not  get.  * 

They  say  the  new  ratlor^  cost  per  pound 
for  butter  will  be  20  points,  a  cut  of  4 
points.  It  is  .said  the  OPA  has  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  after  ascertaining  that 
the  butter  supply  in  the  United  States  is 
gtUtUng  Uie  market  to  the  extent  of 
lO.OCO.OOO  pounds  a  month.  From  what 
I  know  of  the  situation,  the  ratlon-polnt 
co«t  of  butter  must  be  cut  a  lot  more  than 
4  points  a  pound. 

A  survey  in  the  District  of  CoUimbia 
shows  that  the  supply  of  butter  is  exceeds 
Ingly  heavy  In  Washington.  One  retail 
food  chain  ofBclal  b  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  customers  are  frantic  for  meat, 
and  when  they  got  through  paying  out 
their  ration  points  for  meat  there  is  not 
much  left  for  butter.  With  the  new  OPA 
law  In  effect .  I  hope  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther ca^e  for  paying  black-market 
prices  for  meat  arurwhere  in  the  United 
States.  With  meat  back  on  the  food 
merchant's  abelvcs,  the  OPA  will  have 
good  reaaon  for  reducing  the  ration -point 
cost  on  meats.  We  will  then  get  meat 
back  on  our  tables  and  butter  on  our 
bread. 


Hotels  and  restaurants  have  been  serv- 
ing meals  without  but  «r  for  many  weeks, 
on  the  exciise  they  did  not  know  where 
to  get  butter.  Of  couise,  wo  paid  for  the 
butter  we  did  not  get.j  Now  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculiure  Mirveys  show 
that  butter  is  glutting  tht;  markets  in 
Washington  and  throighouc  the  country, 
I  am  wondering  if  tha  hotels  and  restau- 
rants will  put  butter  pack  on  the  bill  of 
fare.  After  having  sttarted  the  people  in 
the  cities  off  on  a  buiter-substitute  diet, 
I  doubt  very  much  thi  t  hotel  and  restau- 
rant proprietors  will  go  ba:k  to  serving 
gccd  dairy  butter  to  the  people  of  this 
country  until  they  ani  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  persuasive  poweri  of  public  opinion. 
The  people  should  demand  butter  at  pub- 
lic eating  places.  It  k  the  pold  standard 
of  pure  food.  Our  alies  are  demanding 
butter  from  us  to  fted  their  civilians. 
They  realize  there  i<  no  substitute  for 
good  dairy  butter.  Qongress  should  de- 
mand as  much  for 
United  SUtes. 


the  people  of  the 


OP 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  i  HOFFMAN 


or   MIC^iCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  nJEPRR^ENTATIVES 

Friday.  Juji  6.  li)45 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Rranted  to  extend  my  remaiks  in 
the  Record,  I  include 
ters : 


the  following  let- 


one  U)  help  me  fight 


p  with  my  expenacs. 
once  I  had  bought 


Bkntow  Habbor   |Iich  ,  July  2,  1$45. 
Hon.  Clam  E.  HorrMArt, 

Waxhing  on,  D   C. 

DxAi  8n:  I  want  to  ihauk  you  for  voting 
against  the  OPA.  I  woujd  like  to  teU  you  my 
expar  lance, 

I  am  a  widow  with  no 
th,}  battles  of  life. 

The  Mth  of  September  1944.  I  botight  a 
house  to  make  a  home  fir  myself,  with  a  few 
rooms  to  rent  out  to  he 
I  notified  the  renters  a 
the  place,  but  I  wouldi/t  ask  them  to  move 
until  spring.  I  knew  he  OPA  would  give 
them  00  days,  and  I  dl^n  t  want  to  remodel 
nnd  ctrcurate  In  ths  winl^rtime.  On  January 
8  I  gave  them  a  wrlttei^  uolirr  to  vuontp  m 
or  before  April  8.  One  tvomuji  iJi  February 
I  met  the  woman  In  frpnt  of  the  house.  I 
asked  her  If  they  had  ■  nibble  for  a  houae, 
Cihe  said  "No."  I  said,  j'Well.  you  know  the 
time  is  ilrawintt  clone  '  :  She  nearly  snapped 
toy  head  off  when  ahe  laid  "We  can't  move 
if  we  can't  f\nd  a  place. '  I  saltl  "Mnybr  you  il 
have  to.'  She  went  tiUo  the  hoUAc  and 
rlammed  the  door.  N<it  morning  I  w<-nt 
down  to  see  my  lawyer  and  he  sturleU  pru* 
ceedinRs  for  eviction;  tnctr  OPA  notice  es« 
pired  May  at.  They  ar^  iUll  there.  He  haa 
appenled  the  caae  tn  tie  cirruit  court  and 
now  he  can  alt  there  fntU  court  convenes 
thia  fall. 

There  la  Jtitt  the  mah  and  hla  wife,  and 
there  have  been  any  atitount  at  apnrtments 
for  rent  In  the  mean  Lime,  but  they  aay 
they  cant  mova  into 
their  peta  and.  too.  thei  are  renting  part  of 
tbe  house  out  for  $12  or  |15  n  month  more 
than  they  were  paying  c  te.  What  makes  me 
•o  mad,  the  OPA  protec  ed  the  renter  fui'  00 


days,  then  washed  their  hands  of  It,  and  tell 
me  to  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
BtA\je.  At  the  end  of  the  90  days  why  don't 
they  do  something  for  the  landlord?  They 
should  be  fair  to  both  sides. 

I  had  to  sign  a  paper  I  wouldn't  rent  or  sell 
the  place  for  6  months  if  I  put  them  out. 
Last  week  I  got  a  letter  from  the  OPA  want- 
ing to  know  U  I  was  living  at  381  Pipestone 
Street.  If  not.  why  not.  and  who  the  present 
renter  was.  They  are  keeping  tab  -on  me.  It 
Is  all  eo  rotten.  I've  always  been  a  goi.d 
American  citizen.  I'm  over  60  years  old,  and 
had  never  been  to  court.  It  burns  me  up.  to 
think  our  Government  is  letting  people  v.ho 
belong  to  a  cult  who  refuses  to  salute  or  fi-^ht 
for  cur  flag  have  my  property  to  do  with  as 
they  pleaae. 

I'm  paying  more  rent  than  thsy  paid  me. 
Now  they  are  paying  nothing.  Is  thsre  any 
Justice  any  more? 

I  wiah  you  would  ?how  this  letter  to  those 
Confressmen  who  voted  for  this  abominable 
thing. 

I  w^aa  bcrn  and  lived  many  years  at  Penn- 
vUle,  Allegan  County,  and  feel  I  am  sort  cf  an 
Old  neighbor  of  yours.    Thanking  you  again. 

I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.    JC33tE   VIOITON. 

Watkevlut,  Micu.,  July  3.  1945. 
Mr.  HorruAN, 

Congressmttn. 

Deas  S»:  Will  you  pleaae  tell  me  why  It 
Is  when  I  go  Into  meat  markets  and  places 
they  sell  meat  and  ask  for  meat  I  get  balled 
out,  and  I  can  see  packages  one  alter  an- 
other orders  for  other  people?  Why  can  t 
we  all  fare  alike?  My  husband  works  de- 
fense  work,  but  has  to  carry  no  lunch  as  I 
can't  get  no  meat.  I  was  In  C.  Weeks'  store  at 
Hartford.  Mich.,  today.  I  saw  plenty  of 
"wienies"  but  was  told  I  could  only  liave  1 
pound  when  I  ask  for  2.  I  got  told  a 
plenty— mistreated.  I  don't  like  this.  What 
can  we  do  about  It?  This  don't  seem  to  be 
a  free  country  any  more.  No  potatoes,  no 
meat.  Is  It  or  Isn't  It  a  free  country?  Now, 
all  I  want  Is  to  be  treated  as  certain  others 
are.    I  can  go  without  If  everybody  does. 

Please  advise  me  what  to  do. 
Yours, 

Bin.  R.  YoiTNO. 


Abysmal  If aoraoca  in  OWI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KAMBAM 

IN  THE  HOUaa  OF  RWMBlNTATlVEa 

Monday,  July  9.  1945 

Mr,  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  purnuant  to 
permi.sAion  given  me  today  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  I  have  addreasrd  to  Mr. 
Klmer  DavLs,  Director,  Offlce  of  War  In- 
formation : 

Hovti  or  RaFtKxsirrATTVi, 

tiMnn  8TATIS, 
WashlHgton.  D.  C.  July  9.  1945. 
Mr.  El  MM  Oavu, 

Directcr.  Office  of  War  Information, 
WoMhington,  D.  C. 
CiAi  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  today  In  receipt  of 
the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr  Lloyd  A.  Wilson, 
general  manager  of  the  WlclitU  (Kana  ) 
Chamber  of  Ooauaerce,  together  with  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Wllaon'i  latter  to  you  under  date  cf 
July   3,  and   a   copy  of   a  page   from    the 
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Wichita  magazine  for  July  5.  which  contains 
a  translation  of  what  Is  stated  to  be  an 
article  on  the  Prairie  States  taken  from  the 
Russian  edition  of  your  magazine  America 
Illustrated.  That  part  of  the  article  under 
the  heading  "Prairie  States"  rerds  as  foUows: 

"This  prairie  land  Includes  the  following 
States:  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Nor:h  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming.  Montana,  Colorado,  and 
Utah.  This  region,  covering  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States,  supports  only  one-twentieth  part  of 
the  population  of  the  country.  The  people 
in  It  are  almost  exclusively  fiirmers.  Live- 
stock raising  is  carried  on  only  in  the  mcun- 
talnous  parts  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
Industry  Is  almost  nonexistent.  Raw  ma- 
terials and  fabricated  goods  must  be  Im- 
ported from  other  States.  Th ;  rich  natural 
resources  of  the  region  are  as  jet  untouched. 

•The  climate  of  the  region  1;)  very  dry  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  a  douth  lasts  for 
10  years  In  a  row.  Atmospheric  precipita- 
tions do  not  exceed  on  the  average  44  2  centi- 
meters (17  inches)  during  tie  year.  The 
agronomists  are  working  hard  to  find  new 
plants  suitable  for  this  arid  lund.  As  a  re- 
sult of  their  labors  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hectares  have  already  been  turjied  into  fertile 

fields."  ^     ^ 

If  this  is  a  correct  translation  of  the 
article  In  question,  and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  It  Is.  I  am  amtzed  that  such 
misinformation  regarding  this  country 
should  be  sent  abroad.  Ther;  Isn't  a  fifth- 
grade  student  In  the  United  States  who 
doesn't  have  more  accurate  information  re- 
garding the  area  In  question  ihan  your  pre- 
sumably high-priced  author.  His  Ignorance 
is  almost  Inconceivable.  In  fact,  a  man 
would  almost  have  to  posses*  a  genius  for 
Ignorance  In  order  to  write  an  article  which 
strays  so  far  from  the  facts  Ir  every  particu- 
lar. It  wculd  take  a  great  dsal  of  space  to 
refute  even  a  small  part  of  the  misinforma- 
tion contained  In  this  artlde.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  to  do  so.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  call  your  attention  briefly  to  the 
resources  and  productivity  ol  my  own  con- 
greHlonal  districts,  which  U  only  1  of  25 
congre^lonal  districts  In  the  area  described 
in  your  article 

.  Mv  district  Is  the  Fifth  Kanaas.  located 
In  the  south  central  and  sotithwest  part  of 
the  Statu     Last  year  this  district  produced 
over   100,000.000  bushels  of  jvheat  and  on 
the  average  It  produces  appToxlmately  one- 
tenth  of  all  wheat  produced  In  the  United 
SUtei.     It   U   a   large  "vestock   producing 
district  In  spite  of  the  fact  thnt  the  Rus- 
sians are  being  solemnly  advised  that  "live- 
stock raising  is  carried  on  on'y  In  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Montana    ind  Wyoming." 
It  Is  one  of  the  important  broomoorn  dls- 
tricu  in  the  country.    It  produces  about  IS 
percent  of  the  grain  sorghums  In  the  United 
Btatsa.     Dairying    Is    important    and    con- 
stantly growing.    In  mineral  production  thU 
district  la  outstanding.    Thire  are  few  con- 
grssalonsl    districts    In    th«     United  Btatta 
which   produce  more  oil.     It  contains  ths 
great  Hugeton  gas  field,  ons  of  the  two  or 
three  largest  natural  gas  fields  In  the  world. 
It   contslns   great   deposits   of    helium   gas 
which  Is  now  bsing  txtracteO  in  two  Govern- 
ment-owned plnnU  for  im;)ortant  uses  in 
the  war  effort.    It  Is  an  Important  producer 
of  salt.    Plour-mlMIng  is  an  important  in- 
dustry.   Tile  district  Is  adja:ent  to  Wichita, 
an  imporUnt  manufacturlnii  center  and  one 
of  the  great  aircraft  production  centers  of 
the  country. 

Your  article  states  that  ths  peopls  are 
almost  sxcliulvely  farmers.  It  Is  true  that 
my  district  contains  some  of  the  finest  and 
most  productive  farms  and  some  of  the  most 
efficient  and  progressive  farmers  in  the  world, 
but  more  than  half  of  iU  UihabiUnU  ars 


not  farmers.  The  area  as  a  whole  contains 
some  of  the  greatest  Industrial  areas  and 
finest  cities  in  the  Nation,  but  I  will  let  those 
representing  Omaha,  Kansas  City.  Wichita. 
Denver,  and  Salt  Lake  City  answer  your 
slanders  of  those  cities. 

At  this  particular  time  when  It  Is  so  Im- 
portant that  Americans  understand  the  Rus- 
sian people  and  that  the  Russian  people  un- 
derstand America  and  the  Americans,  It  is 
a  tragic  thing  for  an  American  governmental 
agency  to  be  sending  such  misinformation 
to  the  people  of  Russia.  Assuming  that  this 
Is  a  fair  sample  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
your  pamphlet  describes  America  and  Its 
people.  It  can  easily  be  understood  why  our 
relations  with  Russia  have  been  character- 
ized by  misunderstandings.  What  possible 
good  can  your  agency  be  accomplishing  by 
misinforming  the  Russian  people  of  the  char- 
acter and  resources  of  an  important  part 
"*  of  this  country? 

This  one  Instance  In  Itself  may  not  be  Im- 
portant but  If  such  misinformation  as  this 
Is  allowed  to  go  out  es  official  information  by 
a  Government  agency.  It  Is  safe  to  assume 
that  many  similar  Instances  have  occurred 
and  that  rather  than  promoting  undersUnd- 
Ing  and  better  feeling  between  the  two  peo- 
ples, your  agency  Is  laying  the  foundation  for 
misunderstanding  and  suspicion  throughout 

the  world. 

Since  Its  creation  your  agency  has  spent 
vast  amounts  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  You 
have  thousands  of  employees  on  your  pay  roll 
at  big  salaries,  presumably  turning  out  reams 
of  misinformation  for  the  enlightenment  and 
education  of  people  In  other  lands.  Has  It 
ever  occurred  to  you  that  there  are  probably 
a  lot  of  people  on  your  staff  who  could  stand 
a  little  Information  and  education  about 
their  own  country?  I  recently  voted  to  cut 
the  appropriation  for  your  agency  In  half  In 
an  effort  to  stop  some  of  the  waste  and  to 
prevent  people  In  other  nations  from  getting 
too  distorted  an  Idea  of  America.  Probably 
I  should  have  voted  to  eliminate  the  appro- 
priation entirely.  There  Is  one  thing,  how- 
ever, which  I  would  be  willing  to  do  to  help 
the  agency  financially.  That  ts  to  head  a 
subscription  list  to  create  a  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  OWI  writers,  this  course  of  study  to 
Include  not  only  elementary  geography  and 
beginners'  American  history  but  a  conducted 
and  supervised  tour  of  that  small  and  Insig- 
nificant part  of  the  United  States  lying  west 
of  the  Hudson  River. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Curroao  R.  Hon. 


How  the  Monetary  Fund  Proposed  bjr 
Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Will  Operate 
in  Practice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THl  H0U8I  OF  REPRWlNTATIVia 

Thursday,  July  5.  1943 
Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Monetary  Fund  proposed  In 
the  Brelton  Wood.s  agreement  has  puzzled 
many  persons,  and  to  aid  them  In  an 
understanding  of  it.  I  have  prepared  the 
following  sUtement  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage: 

Ths  Monetary  Fund  has  three  ouUUnd- 
ing  objectives.  It  will  fit  the  value  of  cur- 
rencies m  tsrms  of  gold,  and  wUl  not  alter  ths 


gold  content  without  reporting  to  the  fund 
or  receiving  Its  approval.  It  will,  as  soon 
as  feasible.  Induce  countries  to  remove  ex- 
change controls.  It  will  furnish  a  supple- 
mentary source  of  foreign  exchange  to  which 
cotmtrles  may  resort  for  temporary  aaatst- 
ance  when  International  out-paymenU  over- 
balance International  In-paymenU. 

The  mechanUm  of  the  Monetary  Fund  la 
difficult  to  undcrsund.  unless  one  has  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  foreign  exchange 
operations  that  go  on  twtween  the  trading 
countries  of  the  world. 

To  most  of  us  the  outstanding  financial 
operation  of  a  country  Is  what  we  know  as 
control  and  management  of  the  Budget. 
Every  man.  however  humble,  understands  the 
business  of  reconciling  his  expenditures  with 
his  Income,  and  if  he  does  not.  he  lands  in 
bankruptcy  court.  With  this  personal 
knowledge.  It  Is  easy  for  him  to  grasp  the 
budget  problems  of  his  country. 

However,  there  la  another  balancing  of 
payments  that  confronts  a  country,  and  It 
has  to  do  with  Its  Imports  and  exports.  When 
the  trading  of  any  two  particular  countries 
Is  summed  up,  there  Is  usually  a  balance 
owing  by  one  country  to  another.  It  be- 
comes the  business  of  government  to  facil- 
itate the  adjustments  of  tkese  intercountry 
payments,  and  If  It  falls  to  do  so  It  stands 
m  danger  of  a  fluctuating  exchange  rate.  To 
stabilize  exchange  rates,  therefore.  Is  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  Monetary  Fund. 

The  flrst  lesson  one  must  learn  is  that 
when  American  goods  are  shipped  to  a  for- 
eign country  the  seller  wants  his  pay  In 
United  States  dollars.  Either  he  specifies 
that  he  will  draw  on  the  purchaser  a  draft 
payable  In  American  dollars  or,  If  he  ac- 
cepts the  money  of  the  nation  of  the  buyer 
of  the  goods,  be  It  denominated  francs  or 
what  not,  he  wants  to  be  able  to  exchange 
these  francs  for  American  dollars.  Mani- 
festly, the  shipper  of  automobiles  to  France 
does  not  want  francs,  because  they  cannot 
be  used  In  the  pay  envelopes  of  his  workers, 
neither  In  payment  to  the  farmer  or  the 
mine  owner  for  raw  materials. 

All  of  this  Is  elementary  to  the  financial 
expert,  but  It  Is  learned  with  some  difficulty 
by  the  layman  who  does  not  deal  in  such 
matters. 

How,  then,  does  the  foreign  country  ac- 
cumulate a  supply  of  dollars  so  that  these 
demands  coming  from  American  manufac- 
turers for  goods  sold  can  be  met.    There  are 
a  number  of  ways  through  which  dollars  or 
dollar  credit!  flow  to  a  foreign  country,   Thty 
ars  crsatad,  flrst  and  foremost,  by  the  pur- 
chases of  Americans  from  the  producers  of 
a  foreign  country.    Secondly,  by  investments 
which  Americans  make  In  a  forsign  country, 
involving  uansfer  of  dollars  to  that  forsign 
country,     Thsn  If  you  patronlES  the  ships 
of  the  forsign  country,  you  pay  them  dol- 
lars.    You  will  understand  this  movement 
of  money  from  country  to  country  beet  whsn 
you  rsoall  the  clrcumsunoss  of  a  trip  into  a 
foreign  country,  if  you  have  bsen  fortunate 
enough  to  make  on*.   You  visit  an  Amsrlcan 
bank  or  sxprsss  company ,  turn  in  a  certain 
number  of  dollars,  and  receive  In   return 
express  or  bank  chsoks  that  you  can  uss  In 
Francs  or  England  or  any  other  country. 
You  iMTstjnally  dslltsr  these  papsr  rlghU  to 
American  dollars  to  soms  agsncy  In  the  for- 
eign country  you  ars  visiting  that  deals  In 
foreign  exehangs.  and  In  return  you  rscsivs 
ctirrsncy  of  ths  country  where  you  need  to 
meet  local  expenses.    The  dollars  you  hsvs 
Isft  with  ths  forsign  exchange  agency  ars 
sventually  ussd  by  soms  foreign  merchant 
to  pay  for  goods  be  bought  In  ths  United 
BUtss. 

It  is  plain  that  whsn  ths  export  of  goods, 
insurance,  and  other  ssrvlcss  by  country  A 
to  ths  United  States  talis  bslow  ths  imporU 
into  that  country  from  ths  United  States. 
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there  are  not  enot^h  dollars  In  the  posees- 
clon  of  country  A  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  United  States. 
What  happens  then? 

The  central  bank  or  stabilization  fund  of 
country  A  in  debt  to  the  United  States  must 
use  Its  gold  reserves  to  buy  doHars  for  Its 
nationals.  If  this  gold  supply  Is  meager,  the 
Indebted  country  decides  that  the  future  de- 
mands for  dollars  miist  be  controlled,  so  that 
It  does  not  break  down  the  money  system 
of  the  debtor  country.  It  proclaims  that  If 
you  want  In  the  futine  to  buy  American 
gootli,  you  must  procure  a  license  permitting 
you  to  buy  American  goods,  the  value  of  the 
purcha£cs  to  be  regtilated  so  that  the  tctal 
will  be  roughly  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
American  dollars  flowing  Into  the  country. 
That,  of  course,  stops  appreciable  amount  of 
buying  of  American  goods,  and  shuts  down 
or  curtails  your  exporting  industries  In  the 
Unit;d  States. 

Eut  thJre  Is  another  thing  the  debtor 
country  unable  to  rectify  an  Imbalance  in 
Its  erporta  and  Imports  account  can  do.  It 
can  attract  foreign  currencies  or  perhaps 
fold  to  Its  banking  system  by  depreclatlrg 
Its  currency,  chiefly  through  nianlpulatlrg 
the  price  cf  gold.  What  exactly  happens  un- 
der theas  circumstances?  Country  A.  to 
which  I  heretofore  alluded  as  the  country 
in  distress,  will  exchange  for  an  American 
».  30  francs.  If  that  be  Its  monetary 
Instead  of  17  francs.  It  Is  cbvious  that 
th^s  reduces  the  cost  of  an  article  for  export 
piuprse.  because  If  the  article  cost  17  franca, 
fou  are  now  able  with  a  dollar  to  buy  on« 
of  thrae  articles  and  have  3  francs  over  to 
spend  for  something  else.  To  sum  up.  this 
step  of  depreciation  Increases  export  sales  In 
the  country  A  acd  at  the  same  time  cuts 
down  the  imports.  Why  du  ti:e  Imports  fall 
ofl?  B?cai;8e  If  a  citizen  of  country  A  wants 
to  buy  nn  article  In  the  United  States  priced 
at  a  dollar,  he  flnds  that  while  formerly  he 
could  buy  the  article  for  17  francs,  under 
the  depreciated  condition  cf  his  money  he 
must  pay  20  francs  for  a  dollar  to  buy  the 
same  article.  In  other  words  the  national 
of  country  A  flnds  that  prices  of  Import 
goods  have  rlapn.  and  he  accordingly  Jtays 
out  of  the  market  Out  of  the  situation, 
however,  country  A  has  increased  her  exports 
and  reduced  her  Importa,  and  thus  brought 
her  trade  Into  balance. 

A  third  step  country  A  can  take  Is  to  enter 
Into  a  bilateral  agreement  vrtth  another 
country,  which,  for  Instance,  grows  and  sells 
cotton.  Country  A  will  sell  certain  of  its 
products  to  the  other  partner  to  the  agree- 
ment In  exchange  for  the  cotton.  This  Is 
barter.  If  country  A  has  been  In  deflclt  poai- 
tion  with  the  United  States,  as  before  in- 
ferred. It  can  redxice  the  dollar  demands  on 
It  by  Just  transferring  Its  cotton  business  to 
the  other  partner  of  the  bilateral  agreement 
Just  described  and  thus,  perhaps,  bring  Its 
trade  position  with  the  United  States  Into 
balance. 

Now.  to  revert  to  the  position  of  country 
A  which  found  Itself  owing  dollars  to  Ameri- 
ca, without  enough  dollars  in  sight  for  the 
moment  to  meet  the  demands.  I  related  to 
you  three  things  It  could  do.  and  all  of  these 
things  would  be  directly  hurtful  to  the 
trade  position  of  the  United  States.  Now. 
what,  under  the  same  circumstances,  can 
country  A.  short  of  dollars,  do  when  the 
Monetary  Fund  Is  established  and  operating? 
Here  Is  a  remedy  to  her  to  tide  over  her  flnan- 
clal  situation. 

Country  A  goes  to  the  Monetary  Fund,  pre- 
sents her  case,  and  with  her  own  currency 
buys  dollars,  from  the  basket,  you  might  call 
it,  in  which  each  of  the  signatory  countries 
would  have  a  supply  of  its  money,  originally 
almost  equal  to  Its  quota  or  share  in  the 
tuBd.  This  is  not  q\iite  an  accurate  state- 
ment, because  part  of  the  qriota  must  be  In 
■old. 

B  then  uses  the  dollars  so  loaned  or  bought, 
to  iQcet  the  dollar  demands  and  thus  keep 
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Its  exchange  at  par 
rects  In  this  way  must 
ure,  to  a  cyclical 
some  emergency,  and 
been  met.  country  A 
imports  and  exports 
the  exchange  which 
the  fund  will  not  cure 
its  trade,   but  It  will 
country  A  to  take  steps 
ance  without  disrupting 
countries  by  resorting  to 
I  have  Just  discussed. 

Incidentally,  it  must 
the  near  future  to  buy 
tary  Fund  the  excess 
which  It  exchanged  for 
lated.    If  It  accumulates 
the  year  following  the 
American  dollars.  It 
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C  ,  June  21,  1945. 


EXTENSION  Olt  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  PHIU?  j.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHpEETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRBBENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  S,  194S 

Mr.  PHILBIN.      Mf  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re»iarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  foUdwmg  letters: 
SrvnrTH-DAT  AovxNrm 

Was  Sxavica  Com  mission, 
Washington,  d\ 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
House  Office  Buildikg, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkax  Mr.  Philbin:  I  v  as  deeply  interested 
In  the  letter  which  you  i  rere  good  enough  to 
let  me  see  from  one  c  I  your  constituents 
which,  at  your  request.  ]  am  retxirnlng  here- 
with. 

This  letter  gives  a  vfery  valuable  and.  I 
think,  entirely  accurate 

portant  service   being  rendered  by  medical 
soldiers. 

I  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing 
this  In  the  CoNCBEssioN  AL  Rzcoao. 

Thanking  you  for  youi  courtesy  and  coop- 
eration, I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yoi*s. 

Wab  Sexvic^  Commission, 
Caeltlx  B. 


Amisbtxt, 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin 

Woiihing 
Dtu  8i>:  Knowledge 
H.  R.  421  has  come  to 
no  doubt,  are  much 
this  bill  than  I  am.  I 
tails.    I  do  wish.  howev« 
It  most  vigorously. 

I  do  not  believe  that 
who  are  supporting  this 
they  are  doing. 


(.f 
we 
bet:er 


Hatnes, 
f^ejierml    Secretary. 


M  LSS  ,  June  4,  1945. 
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As  a  soldier,  I  spent  13  months  in  camps 
scattered  across  the  country,  and  have  had 
considerable  contact  with  those  men  listed 
as  IA-0.  While  men  of  this  classiScation 
do  not  bear  arms,  they  do  make  a  very  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  armed  forces. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  IA-0  men  are  Seventh- 
Day  Adventlsts  mostly.  Consequently  they 
are  well  disciplined  soldiers.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  case  where  one  of  them  ever 
got  Intoxicated  or  ever  engaged  the  MP's. 
To  me  this  Is  some  kind  of  a  miracle. 

As  far  as  efllciency.  courage,  and  every- 
thing else  is  concerned,  they  have  all  that 
it  takes. 

My  estimation  of  IA-0  soldiers  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  lessened  b^  the  repKjrts.  com- 
ing In  from  time-to-time,  from  our  far-flung 
battlefronts.  The  fact  that  these  men  are 
willing  to  serve  the  country,  even  on  the  most 
active  fronts.  Is  at  least  one  good  reason  why 
they  should  net  be  called  "conscientious 
objectors."  This  term  "mostly  one  of  re- 
proach" surely  does  not  fit  an  American  sol- 
dier who  Is  Just  as  willing  as  the  lA  com- 
batant to  meet  the  rigors  and  dangers  of 
battle.  To  make  "fish"  of  this  kind  of  men 
by  offering  them  a  second-hand  discharge 
wou'd  be  gross  injustice. 

With  confidence  that  you  will  i!s;  the  high 
ofBce  entrxisted  to  you.  to  meet  this  kind  of 
legislation  whenever  and  wherever  it  ccmea 
up,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

la  WIN  F.  Shennctt. 


PresideBtial  Soccesston*  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I  submit 
hei-ewith  an  editorial  from  the  Dallas 
News  of  July^.  commending  the  Presi- 
dential succession  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  House: 

SUCCXSSION  BIIX 

Appointment  of  James  F.  Byrnes  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  lessen  the  chances  cf  the 
Senate  paasing  the  succession  mesEure 
asked  by  President  Truman  and  voted  by 
the  House  after  IntrodiKtlon  by  Representa- 
tive StTMNEXs.  according  to  Walter  C.  Horn- 
aday.  correspondent  of  the  News  in  Wash- 
ington. The  Senators  like  the  man  pres- 
ently picked  for  Secretary  of  State,  so  they 
wlU  defer  voting  for  a  change  In  the  system. 
Furthermore,  the  Senators  do  not  like  the 
Idea  of  putting  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
ahead  of  even  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  In  both  conclusions  they 
are  wrong.  They  are  short-vfeloncd  in  the 
one  instance  and  Ilttle-visioned  in  the  other. 

There  are  some  arguments  on  behalf  of 
governmental  efBciency  and  continuity  of 
national  policies  on  the  side  of  putting  an 
appointive  ofllcial  third  in  line  in  the  Presi- 
dential succession,  but  arguments  for  effi- 
ciency and  continuity  of  governmental  policy 
are  frequently  divergent  from  those  for  demo, 
cratic  principles.  They  are  In  this  Instance. 
No  one  Is  in  better  position  to  see  this  than 
President  Truman  himself.  No  one  is  in 
position  to  be  more  strongly  attracud  by 
his  own  Interests  in  letting  the  present  ar- 
rangement stand.  But  he  has  said  that  the 
principle   of   permitting   a   Chief   Executive 
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of  the  Nation  to  pick  his  successor  is  wrong 
under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

His  recommendation  should  be  heeded  by 
Congress.  If  the  Senate  permits  its  petty 
interest  in  its  own  prestige  to  block  the  bill 
by  SUM  NEBS  it  will  lose  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  The  Senate  has  as  its  presid- 
ing officer  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  would  raise  Itself  in  public  es- 
teem by  making  a  generous  gesture  toward 
the  House  by  concurring  in  Wie  succession 
bill  that  President  Truman  has  requested. 


I  believe  this  Information  should  be 
available  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try especially  when  we  read  statements 
like  the  following  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Sunday,  July  8.  1945: 

Dunning  estimated  the  value  of  American 
holdings  throughout  Germany  at  $200,000,000. 
He  said  virtually  all  of  the  plants  were  com- 
pelled to  work  for  Hitler's  war  machine,  once 
war  with  the  United  States  started. 


Excerpts  From  the  Annual  Report,  Office 
of  Alien  Property  Custodian,  Ending 
June  1944 


Travel  Restrictions  on  Religious  Meetings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9.  1945 ' 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  quote  three  paragraphs  about  ^he 
Hugo  Stinnes  Corp..  parajjraphs  found 
in  the  Annual  Report,  OfBce  of  Alien 
Property  Custodian,  ending  June  1944: 

Hugo  Stinnes  Corp.  and  its  principal  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  Hugo  Stinnes  Industries, 
Inc..  were  organized  In  1926  and  Incorpor- 
ated In  Maryland.  They  were  established  in 
order  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the  estate  of 
the  late  Hugo  Stinnes,  Sr..  a  German  citizen 
and  Industrialist  who  died  In  1924.  and  to  re- 
deem claims  of  German  banks  against  these 
aaseU.  Hugo  Stinnes  Corp.  issued  112,500.000 
of  10-year  7-percent  gold  notes,  and  Hugo 
Stinnes  Industries.  Inc..  issued  $12,500,000  20- 
year  7-pcrcent  gold  debentures.  American 
citizens  were  the  principal  purchasers  of 
these  notes  and  debentures.  Of  the  proceeds, 
approximately  $21,000,000  was  paid  to  the 
German  banks  which  had  held  the  claims 
against  the  estate. 

Over  99  percent  of  the  assets  underlying 
the  Investments  of  Hugo  Stinnes  Corp.  and 
lu  American  subsidiary  holding  companies 
are  located  In  Germany  and  German-oc- 
cupied countries,  and  less  than  1  percent  of 
their  assets  are  located  in  the  United  States, 
as  of  June  30,  1944 

Postwar  conditions  In  Germany  will  vitally 
affect  the  ability  of  Hrgo  Stinnes  Corp.  and 
Its  American  subsidiaries  to  realize  upon 
their  German  Investments.  These  Invest- 
ments Include  such  Indestructible  asseu  as 
coal  reserves  and  agricultural  land  in  addi- 
tion to  mine  equipment,  urban  buildings, 
and  industrial  plants.  Payment  of  the 
American  security  holders  In  these  companies, 
therefore,  largely  depends  upon  conditions  in 
postwar  Germany. 

Even  though  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian says,  "Payment  of  the  Airerican 
security  holders  in  these  companies, 
therefore,  largely  depends  upon  condi- 
tions in  postwar  Germany"  the  author- 
ities of  our  own  United  States  Treasury 
assert  in  a  letter  to  me  written  June  11, 
1945.  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Bell,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that.  "Accordingly. 
I  regret  to  state  this  Department  is  not 
in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  the  in- 
formation requested."  The  information 
requested  by  mc  is  a  list  of  persons  in 
this  country  who  own  property  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  a  list  of  persons  In 
Germany  and  Japan  who  own  property 
in  this  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  5,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters: 

June  28.  1945. 
Mr.  Thtodore  Carcich. 

President,  SoutherA  Sew  England  Con- 
ference   Of    Seventh-Day    Adventists, 
South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
DtAR  Mr.  carcich:  I  am  enclosing  self-ex- 
planatory correspondence  from  Judge  Vinson, 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization,   which  I 
deeply  regret  is  not  more  immediately  favor- 
able. 

Believe  me.  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
situation  win  soon  bt  such  that  the  present 
travel  restrictions  can  be  removed  and  I 
want  you  to  know  that  you  can  count  on  me 
to  continue  to  assist  in  every  way  I  can. 
With  usual  good  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

PHiLir  J.  PHiunN. 

Junk  21.  1045. 

Hon.  Philip  J.  Philsin. 

Member  o/  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Concrissman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  7.  transmitting  to  me  com- 
munlcatlor.  which  you  received  from  Theo- 
dore Carcich.  president  of  the  Southern  New 
England  Conference  of  the  Seventli-Day  Ad- 
ventlsts. protesting  against  the  continuation 
of  existing  travel  restrictions  which  prevent 
the  holding  of  large  religious  meetings,  etc. 
Several  conservation  measures  have  been 
employed  by  the  Government.  The  three 
which  have  had  the  most  publicity  and  atten- 
tion are  the  ciu-fcw.  the  racing  ban.  and  re- 
strictions on  travel. 

The  removal  of  the  first  two  measures  has. 
m  some  minds,  augmented  the  arguments  for 
the  lifting  of  the  third.  It  Is  always  difficult 
to  draw  the  proper  line  between  the  prin- 
ciple of  waging  a  total  effective  war  and  the 
principle  of  Ind  vldual  freedom  which  we 
rightly  cherish.  But  aUow  me  to  point  out 
some  of  the  factors  Involved. 

The  curfew  which  prevented  adults  from 
exercising  a  free  choice  on  where  they  could 
he  at  certain  times  was  probably  the  control 
that  interfered  most  directly  with  our  Idea  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  The  racing  ban 
singled  out  a  particular  sport.  Although  the 
Government  during  war  has  employed  at 
times  stringent  controls,  it  has  always  sought 
to  avoid,  and  properly  so.  any  discrimination. 
It  is  a  precarious  thing  to  tell  the  people 
you  can  play  basketball  but  not  handball. 

Moreover,  the  Government  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  people  that  when  victory  was 
achieved  In  Europe  the  racing  ban  and  the 
curfew  should  be  withdrawn.  Justice 
Byrnes,  my  predecessor,  so  reported  to  the 
President,    the   Senate,   and    the   House    of 


RepreseaUtlves  on  April  1.  1945.  At  the 
same  time  he  warned  that  the  transporUtlon 
load  would  probably  require  the  contluuanoe 
of  the  restrictions  on  travel. 

Time  has  proved  that  the  transportation 
load  has  not  eased  but  has  tightened.  The 
President  made  a  statement  on  June  7.  HK5, 
concerning  our  critical  transportation  prol>- 
lem.  I  enclose  a  copy  for  your  study.  While 
the  futxire  travel  restrictions  may  be  more 
stringent  than  In  the  past,  you  can  rest  as- 
sured that  no  policy  will  l)e  adopted  that 
would  permit  the  members  of  one  religious 
denomination,  lodge,  or  organisation,  to 
travel  and.  at  the  same  Ume.  prohibit 
others — a  policy  which  some  would  have  us 
adopt  In  the  field  of  sports. 

I  can  appreciate  the  attitude  of  certain 
folks  on  the  lifting  of  the  raclrg  ban  whUe 
other  restrictions  are  retained  during  the  war 
period.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  would 
prefer  a  ban  on  racing  even  during  peacetime. 
But  I  felt  that  the  commitment  of  my 
predecessor  should  be  honored.  I  flrmly  t>e- 
lleve  that  the  Government  should  keep  faith 
with  Its  people. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frcd  M.  Vinson, 

Director. 

STATEMENT  BT  THE  PRISIDEKT 

All  too  few  realize  the  transportation  diffi- 
culties which  are  now  developing  and  which 
will  continue  well  Into  1946.  It  Is  Important 
that  the  public  understand  the  situation  and 
at  once  lend  full  cooperation  in  order  that 
the  burden  may  be  minimized. 

The  transportation  performance  in  mobi- 
lizing our  victorious  armies  In  Europe  over  a 
period  of  four  long,  difficult  years  required 
the  utmost  effort.    The  plan  of  battle  now 
requires  that  our  armies  be  transferred  to 
the  far  Pacific  In  the  very  short  time  of  10 
months.     We    must    now    complete    In    10 
months  a  task  that  U  only  one-third  less 
than  the  previous  Job  which  required  nearly 
48  months.    The  transporUtlon  Job  In  the 
first  phase  of  the  war  has  often  been  called 
a  miracle.    The  Job  ahead  of  us  Is  even  bigger. 
The  facilities  for  civilian  passenger  trans- 
portation win  be  greatly  reduced     In  order 
to   obtain    passenger    equipment    for    troop 
movemenu.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  sleeping-car  equip- 
ment on  regular  trains  by  60  percent.    Men 
In  uniform,  other  than  on  troop  movemenu, 
now  comprise  alwut  one-third  of  the  paasen- 
gers  on  a  regular  train.     If  the  number  of 
these  travelers  In  uniform  remained  constant, 
a  50-percent  reduction   In  sleeping-car  ca- 
pacity on  regular  trains  would  mean  that 
only  1  out  of  4  of  the  civilians  now  using 
this  equipment  could  do  so  In  the  future. 
But  the  number  of  travelers  In  uniform  will 
be  greatly  Increased. 

In  addition,  war  material  moving  to  the 
Pacific  will  be  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
heretofore.  This  tremendous  increase  must 
move  over  the  western  raUroads.  which  are 
already  loaded  to  capacity. 

Thus,  the  various  transportation  restric- 
tions will  not  only  be  retained  but  undoubt- 
edly Increased.  Those  asking  for  relaxation 
of  the  restrictions  are  asking  for  the  Impos- 
sible. 

The  situation  requires  the  cooperation  and 
self-denial  of  all  users  of  transportation. 
The  speed  with  which  our  men  and  muni- 
tions can  be  carried  to  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  Japan  will  largely  determine  how 
long  the  war  must  continue.  I  know  that 
every  American  wants  to  add  his  effort  to 
that  of  the  millions  of  transportation  workers 
on  whom  this  grave  responslbUlty  resU. 

Rememl)er.  the  returning  B<Adler  Is  here 
for  a  few  days  on  his  wsy  from  one  conflict 
to  another. 

The  President  has  addressed  the  fcHlowing 
letter  to  the  Honorable  J.  M.  JOboaoo.  Direc- 
tor, Oloce  of  Defense  TtmnsfortaUtm: 
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"Dx**  CoLOiinn.  Johnson:  The  tr»n«porta- 
tlon  facilities  of  the  Nation  are  now  called 
upon  for  the  moat  gltrantlc  task  In  all  the 
history  of  transportation.  The  American 
utntes  must  be  moved  from  the  victorious 
battlefields  of  Europe  to  meet  and  wipe  out 
the  tyranny  of  the  Cast.  In  order  to  do  thla 
Job,  most  of  our  soldiers  will  be  transported 
tht  full  length  of  the  American  Continent. 

"It  required  every  transportation  Ingenuity 
to  Msemble  our  armies  In  Europe  over  a 
period  of  4  years.  This  time  the  Job  Is  to 
be  done  In  10  months.  The  contemplation 
of  this  task  would  overt&x  our  faith  If  we 
had  not  found  during  the  course  of  this  war 
that  the  lmpo&3lb!e  h»<  become  our  dally  Job. 

"I  am  asking  you  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  all  of  our  transportation  agencies — 
and  their  millions  of  workers — on  the  resxilts 
they  have  accomplished.  At  the  same  time 
express  my  confidence  In  them  for  the  greater 
effort  that  lies  ahead. 

Sincerely  yours,  * 

**Haut  9.  TainsAif.* 

Jt7N«  7.  1M5. 
Ron.  FtcD  M.  Vinson. 

Director  of  W«r  Mobilization. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DSAS  Jtnwi  Vinson:  Enclosed  please  find 
letter  from  my  friend.  Preeident  Thecdore 
Oardeh.  of  the  Southern  New  England  Con- 
ference  of  Seventh-Day  Adventisu.  protest- 
ing against  the  continued  ban  on  large  reli- 
gious meetings  and  also  a  copy  of  a  letter 
expressing  the  view  point  of  one  of  his 
colleagufs. 

Since  I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  the 
arguments  presented  I  shoxild  like  to  urge 
jrou  to  consider  lifting  the  ban  of  Urge  reli- 
gious meetings,  thereby  removing  the  Incon- 
sistency in  the  application  of  these  rules, 
and  I  wilt  deeply  appreciate  your  advice  con- 
cerning the  possibilities. 

With  thanks  and  usual  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

PmUP  J.  PHII.BIN. 

JCNK  7,  1M5. 
Mr.  TmoDOBX  Cabcich. 

President.  Southern  Sew  England 

Con/erence.  South  Lancaster,  Mass. 
Dkab   Um.   C.\JtcicH:  I   am    very   glad   you 
wrote  me  in  opposition  to  the  continued  ban 
on  large  religious  meetings. 

Of  course,  your  arguments  are  unanswer- 
able, and  I  am  makinsc  a  direct  request  of 
appropriate  Government  officials  urging  the 
Immediate  lilting  of  this  bcui,  and  I  hope 
my  efforts  will  be  successful. 

Believe  me  I  deeply  appreciated  your  gen- 
erous comments,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me  whenever  you  think  I  can  be 
belpful. 

With  usual  good  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phujp  J.  Philbin. 


Increase  of  Salaries  of  School  Teachers  in 
the  District  of  Colasbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  DKUIWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9. 1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill. 
H.  R  3376.  which  will  increase  the 
salaries  of  the  school  teachers  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  If  passed,  with  the  in- 
creased coat  of  Uving  in  Washington,  and 
every  foremmcntal  department  having 


salaries  Increased,  the  teachers  are  surely 
deserving  of  simila^  treatment. 

The  Board  of  Edtcation  of  the  City  of 
Wilmington.  Del.,  nequire  their  teachers 
to  take  courses  in  ajdvanced  education  to 
keep  up  professional  growth,  at  their  own 
expense.  The  destiiiy  of  this  country  de- 
pends on  the  teactting  the  children  are 
receiving  in  the  scnools.  Teachers  who 
are  aot  receiving  adequate  salaries  will 
not  be  inspired  with  their  work  to  get  the 
best  from  their  pupils.  Teachers'  posi- 
tions today  are  one  pf  guidance,  and  they 
do  much  to  prevetit  the  prevalence  of 
the  so-called  isms.] which  are  attracting 
the  young  people  pf  today.  Education 
today  should  be  fundamental  in  teaching 
)r  themselves.    Nazi- 


the  youth  to  think 
ism  in  German  r 
the  school  room, 
the  damage  and 
human  teaching. 

Let  we,  the  peo 
by  the  results  of 
Germany    and    bu 


Jived  its  impetus  in 
id  the  world  realizes 
iffering  of  such  in- 


le  of  America,  profit 
iproper  teaching  in 
Id  a  school  system 
which  will  be  abo  re  reproach.  Higher 
salaries  will  elevatu  the  morale  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  teft  rhers  and  the  schools. 
I  hope  that  H.  R.  3376  will  receive 
favorable  considers  tion. 


EXTENSION 


The  Law  of  Love  i  nd  the  Future  Peact 


OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBIACK 


or  MAflB  ICHtrsXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Monday. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

.'uly  9.  1945 


Mr.  McCORMA(tK.  I  herewith  in- 
clude in  my  extensi(  >n  of  remarks  oration 
delivered  by  Most  Hev.  Richard  J.  Gush- 
ing. D.  D..  archbi^shpp  ol  Boston,  on  July 
4.  1945: 


jv(r 
occaa  ion 


t) 
tie 
tboie 


Your     honor     the 
guests,  ladies,  and 
privilege  to  be  Included 
honored  citizens  who 
since  1783,  have  delivered 
municipal  obseriranci 
our  national  independ 

Glancing    back   u 
chosen  on  this 
impressed  by  the  maily 
relationship  of  religlci 
bt:eji  discussed  here 
behind  me.  I  do  noj 
point  which  seems 
portance  now  that 
purging  Itself  of 
and  divisions  which 
effects  in  World  War 
to   you   on    Christ's 
law  should  and  can 
world. 

At  the  beginning 
mented     President 
words:  "We  shall  win 
we  shall  seek  not 
llshment  of  an 
the  spirit  of  Christ 
men  and  of  nations 
speaks  In  this  outspol^n 
sity  that  the  spirit 
future,  a  religious  l^de 
Church    of    Christ, 
availing  himself  of  evfry 
to  promulgate  unto 
law  of  love  which 
to  the  spirit  of 


mayor,     distinguished 

gentlemen,  It  is  a  great 

in  the  roster  of  those 

in  unbroken  succession 

the  orations  at  the 

of  the  anniversary  of 

ence. 

the   list   of   subjects 

In  the  past,  one  is 

times  on  which  some 

n  to  public  society  has 

With  such  a  tradition 

hesitate  to  develop  a 

me  of  particular  Im- 

body  politic  Is  slowly 

hatreds,  contentions, 

1  lave  borne  such  painful 

n.     I  propose  to  speak 

law   of   charity   as   that 

iiffect  the  future  of  the 


glws 
Christ. 


this  war  our  late  la- 

'  nrote    these     Immortal 

this  war  and  In  victory 

vengeance  but  the  estab- 

Inten  ational  order  In  which 

^all  rule  the  hearts  of 

When  a  civil  leader 

fashion  of  the  neces- 

Chrlst  dominate  the 

r.  a  teacher  in  the 

i^eed    not    apologize   for 

possible  opportunity 

the   public   good   that 

concrete  expression 

If  It  be  true,  and 


It  Is  true,  that  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational order  and  the  preservation  of 
national  security  both  require  the  Inspira- 
tion of  Christ's  law.  then  he  who  preaches 
that  law.  In  season  and  out,  well  serves  his 
nation  and  best  aids  humanity. 

I  take  it  that  the  principal  moral  problem 
of  life  In  society  at  this  particular  hour  of 
the  worlds  history  Is  the  problem  of  how  to 
do  precisely  these  two  things:  to  serve  one's 
nation  worthily,  and  yet.  at  the  same  time, 
to  aid  In  the  building  of  an  International 
order  within  which  humanity  can  also  be 
served.  In  terms  of  today's  national  holiday 
we  might  state  that  problem  in  some  such 
way  as  this:  How  can  we  cherish,  as  cherish 
we  mtist.  the  heritage  which  became  ours 
with  our  national  Independence,  and  yet 
share,  as  share  we  must,  in  the  conunon 
good  of  the  Interdependent  family  of  na- 
tions? How  can  we  love,  as  love  we  must, 
America  and  everything  for  which  she  stands, 
and  yet  love,  as  love  we  also  must,  all 
humanity  and  all  the  human  values  which 
America,  or  any  people,  can  only  hold  in 
common  with  the  men  of  every  lajid? 

This  is  the  master  knot  of  human  fate 
as  men  gather  from  their  several  nations 
in  the  effort  to  plan  a  better  world  In  the 
face  of  the  m3rrU(]  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  forms  which  this  problem  t«kes: 
nationalism  versus  internationalism.  Inde- 
pendence versus  interdeperdence.  It  Is  the 
stumbling  block  on  every  proposed  path  to 
peace.  It  Is  the  foremost  factor  In  every 
situation  that  leads  to  modern  war. 

We  are  told  by  the  masters  of  Jurispru- 
dence that  the  solution  of  this  problem  must 
Include  a  political  factor  in  the  form  of  a 
revision  of  the  traditional  concept  of  sover- 
eignty, national  and  International.  We  ore 
told  by  the  economists  that  the  solution  of 
this  prcblem  must  Include  an  economic  fac- 
tor in  the  form  of  a  new  understanding  of 
the  proprietary  rights  of  nations  over  the 
raw  materials  placed  by  Providence  within 
their  territorial  limits;  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  solution  of  the  problem  must 
Include  n  more  free  and  equal  access  on  the 
part  of  all  peoples  to  the  goods  of  the  earth. 
We  are  told  by  scholars  generally  that  the 
solution  of  the  conflict  between  national  loy- 
alty and  International  obligations,  between 
national  Independence  and  international  de- 
pendence, must  be  solved  by  education,  by 
a  new  cosmopolitanism,  by  building,  in  the 
phrase  of  Mr.  ChurchUl,  "great  new  empires 
ot  the  mind.' 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  the  essential  va- 
lidity of  each  of  these  contentions.  It  is  true 
that  the  technical  realization  of  peace  must 
Involve  political,  economic,  educational,  and 
other  aspects,  and  it  is  well  that  specialists 
In  all  those  parts  of  what  we  might  call  the 
"anatomy  of  peace"  should  devote  their  best 
energies  to  the  leveling  of  these  technical 
ototacles  to  world  order.  But  it  is  also  true 
tliat  no  one  of  these  factors,  nor  all  of  them 
combined,  can  give  us  an  organic  society,  a 
dynamic  peace.  President  Roosevelt  bore 
witness  to  this  when  he  Invoked  the  soul 
which  must  activate  and  organize  these  ele- 
ments of  the  peace.  He  gave  that  soul,  the 
■oul  which  a  healthy  international  body  pol- 
itic require*.  Its  prop>er  name  when  he  rpoke 
of  it  as  the  "spirit  of  Christ." 

Charters  and  constitutions  may  diagram 
an  international  order.  They  cannot  create 
It,  for  they  are  purely  legal  instruments  and 
legalism  kills  the  spirit  more  often  than  it 
quickens.  Trade  agreements  and  commerce 
may  develop  from  an  international  order,  but 
they  presuppoee  its  existence:  they  cannot 
create  it.  In  the  absence  of  an  International 
order  they  become  exploitation  at  their  best 
and  piracy  at  their  worst.  Education  by  It- 
self does  not  guarantee  the  peace.  Indeed, 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  discouraging  mysteries 
of  ovir  civilization  that  wars  and  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  wars  seem  most  to  flovir- 
Ish  among  those  peoples  who,  on  the  scien- 
tific level,  at  least,  are  the  most,  rather  than 
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the  least,  educated  nations.  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  in  the  United  States  made  an  irre- 
futable analysis  of  the  origins  of  the  present 
crisis  when  they  said :  "This  war  came  largely 
from  bad  education.  It  was  not  brought  on 
by  primitives  or  unlettered  peoples." 

Pervading  all  legal  formulas,  all  economic 
arrangements,  all  educational  programs  there 
is  needed  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Inspiring  all 
efforts  to  wTlte  a  new  political  law  or  to  direct 
the  laws  of  economics,  there  must  be  Christ's 
law  of  love.  But  that  law  must  live. 
"The  law  is  always  dead  In  parchment,  mar- 
ble, stone. 

Unless  each  generation  relives  it  as  its  own; 

'A   scrap    of    paper,'    adorned    with    names, 
tempts  power  on  its  throne. 

As  fuel  for  world-wide  flames  by  all  the  four 
winds  blown. 

"Wiien  the  spirit  transcends  the  law  men  see 

beyond  the  letter. 
When  Justice  frames  the  law  revenge  has  no 

abetter. 
When  mercy  guides  the  law  virtue  holds  vice 

its  debtor. 
When  hearts  enshrine  the  law  peace  stands 

free   from  fetter." 

A  Cl:rlstlan  should  readily  understand 
Christ's  law  of  love  in  all  Its  natural  and 
supernal ui-al  Implications,  but  no  man.  I 
think,  whatever  his  belief,  wUl  fall  to  recog- 
nize the  wonderful  social  value  of  that  law. 
One  need  not  accept  all  that  theology  tells 
us  of  Christ's  complete  nature  in  order  to 
be  edified  by  what  history  tells  us  of  Christ's 
exemplary  human  nature.  It  may  require 
the  special  subtlety  that  comes  with  faith 
to  discern  all  the  etarnal  content  of  Christ's 
teaching;  but  there  is  needed  only  an  honest 
mind  to  recofrnize  how  rich  In  lessons  for 
more  perfect  living  in  temporal  society,  is  the 
example  of  Christ's  own  practice  In  His  daily 
life  of  the  law  of  love. 

Apply   this    to    the    problem — nationalism 
versus  internationalism,  independence  versus 
Interdependence.     Christ  blended  in  His  per- 
sonal life  a  perfect  love  for  His  own  nation 
with    an    unparalleled    love    for    humanity. 
Through  all  Kis  life  and  even  in  the  hour  of 
His  death.  He  fulfilled  with  scrupulous  care 
the  natlonaJ  observances  of  His  people  and 
the  customs   of   His   country.     Reading   His 
life,  m  the  lines  in  which  It  Is  written  and 
between  those  lines,  we  see  and  sense  at  every 
crisis  of  His  career  the  tender  preferential 
love  of  Christ   for  His  own  people  and  for 
their  national  way  of  life.     He  would  have 
been  less  than  human  did  not  a  perfect  patri- 
otism find  its  place  in  his  moral  personality. 
His  parables  provide  so  many  precious  pic- 
tures of  the  little  details  of  dally  life  among 
the  humble  folk  and  in  the  out-of-the-way 
places   where    he    spent   His   boyhood.    The 
most  sublime  principles  of  His  divine  teach- 
ing come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  fig- 
ures of   speech,   comparisons   and   examples 
red-^lent  of  Nazareth  and  Galilee  and  of  all 
the  land   and    living   of   the   Jewish   people. 
With  all  His  heart  Christ  loved  this  people 
to  whom  He  belonged  by  bond  of  ancestry, 
of  language,  of  common   characteristics,  of 
special  friendships,  of  shared  griefs,  of  mu- 
tually cherished  traditions,  land,  and  hopes. 
He  loved  His  own  people  on  the  heroic  evel 
of  their  national  greatness;  He  loved  the  his- 
tory of  His  nation,  the  names  of  Its  great 
men  and  the  glorious  Incidents  of  Its  Im- 
memorial   struggles.     The    memory    of    the 
Patriarchs  who  had  gathered  and  organized 
the    Hebrews    of    Palestine,    especially    the 
memory  of  Abraham,  father  of  his  people, 
flashes  constantly  through  the  preaching  of 
Christ.    The  authority  of  Moses,  law  giver  of 
his  people.  Is  constantly  Invoked  by  Christ 
In  His  own  moral  legislation,  and  with  Moses 
and  Ellas.     He  chose  to  share  the  moment  of 
His  transflguratlon. 

He  loved  His  own  people  on  the  humble 
level  of  their  popular  traditions,  and  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  how  many  times  the 
Scripture  recounts  His  intimate  presence  at 


the  national  feasts  and  popular  festivals  of 
His  people.  Countless  homely  phrases  of  His 
nation's  simple  folk  find  their  way  to  His 
lips;  He  loved  to  speak  of  the  naive  local 
manner  in  which  they  forecast  the  weather 
or  planned  their  domestic  economies  or  car- 
ried on  their  dally  lives  with  one  another. 
Little  phrases,  evocative  of  aU  these,  illumine 
His  most  exalted  doctrines,  and  even  His 
most  universal  teachings  are  given  lively  form 
in  local  examples  from  the  little  province 
He  best  knew  and  loved. 

Christ  spent  Himself  so  utterly  for  those 
who  were  close  to  Him,  His  friends.  His  peo- 
ple. His  nation,  that  all  His  love  might  seem 
to  have  been  not  merely  lavished,  but  ex- 
hausted on  them.  And  yet.  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  for  the  truth  is  that 
He  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  universal- 
minded  man.  Salvation,  He  taught,  came 
from  His  people,  the  Jews,  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  destined  for  the  people  of 
any  one  nation.  He  sought  to  be  the  true 
light  which  Illumines  every  man  that  comes 
Into  the  world.  He  chose  His  Apostles  from 
His  own  people  but  He  gave  them  a  world- 
wide mandate  and  flred  them  with  a  universal 
charity.  He  sent  them  to  preach  His  Gospel 
to  all  men  without  distinction  of  race  or 
nation,  or  color  or  social  rank. 

Sometimes  Christ  called  Himself  and 
suffered  others  to  call  Him  the  Son  of  God 
but,  strangely  enough,  he  seems  especially 
to  have  loved  His  other  title:  Son  of  Man. 
This  phrase.  Indicative  of  His  solidarity  w.th 
and  love  for  all  the  human  race,  was  con- 
stantly \is3d  by  Him  to  describe  Himself,  His 
wo.-k  and  His  destiny. 

Christ  felt  as  a  "son"  to  all  the  human 
family,  and  His  moral  attitudes  toward  hu- 
manity are  based,  as  a  consequence,  not  on 
any  cold  sense  of  Justice  nor  merely  tender 
pity,  but  on  an  intense  and  reverent  fi'lal 
love  for  man  whose  Son  He  was.  His  pride 
in  the  title  "Son  of  Man"  reflects  the  man- 
ner In  which  He  loved  every  human  being  in 
the  world  and  reverenced  human  nature 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  however  de- 
graded or  guilty  the  persons  In  whom  It 
abided. 

I  know  of  no  greater  lesson  which  our  gen- 
eration must  learn  from  Christ  than  this 
lesson.  We  must  learn  it  not  merely  lor  cur 
personal  sanctiflcation  but  also  for  our  polit- 
ical and  scclal  security,  if  not.  Indeed,  for 
our  suivival.  A  time  of  war.  and  especially 
the  period  immediately  following  a  victory,  is 
apt  to  produce  in  men  attitudes  alien  to 
Christ's  law  of  love.  That.  alas,  is  the  rea- 
son why  periods  of  peace  are  tiiually  so  brief 
and  so  precarious.  No  nation,  however 
strong,  can  bui!d  a  peace  unless  it  be  moti- 
vated by  great  love.  PartlsanEhlp.  national- 
ism, racism,  any  eocial  particularisms  and 
especially  those  tinged  with  hatred,  can  only 
be  principles  of  destruction;  love  alone  can 
bring  a  positive  Inspiration  to  the  building  of 
a  better  world. 

Love  for  others  Inspires  the  missionary  to 
give  his  life  in  the  service  of  people  who 
put  to  death,  perhaps,  his  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  faith.  Love  for  others  used  to 
prompt  even  victorious  princes  in  more 
humane  days  to  seek  their  greater  victories 
over  the  hearts  and  the  Intelligences  of  the 
conquered  by  means  of  clemency  and  for- 
bearance. The  world  will  belong  to  those 
who  love  it  most  and  who  win  It  by  love;  it 
can  never  belong  to  those  who  hate  any  part 
of  it  and  strive  to  Impose  their  will  by  vio- 
lence upon  their  erstwhile  enemies. 

There  is  no  lesson.  I  repeat,  which  we  must 
more  sincerely  learn  than  this,  and  there  U 
no  more  certain  method  of  learning  this  les- 
son than  by  the  development  in  ovu-  personal 
and  collective  lives  of  that  spirit  of  Christ 
to  which  the  late  President  pledged  us.  His 
spirit  wlU  require  that  we  blend  with  our 
love  for  America  a  love  for  all  humanity; 
His  example  will  teach  us  how  to  do  so. 

Christ,  we  have  said,  loved  His  own  peo- 
ple and  His  own  land.    He  could  be  as  meek 


as  the  "Lamb  of  God"  and  a*  courageous  as 
the  "Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda"  but  He  hated 
no  one.    He  could  place  His  hands  In  bene- 
diction on  the  heads  of  little  children  or  He 
could  raise  them  aloft  to  strike  the  money 
changers  who  profaned  HU  house  of  prayer, 
but  He  loved  everyone.    In  every  contact  with 
evil.  He  haled  the  sin  but  He  loved  the  sin- 
ner.    His  character  was  entirely   free  irom 
that  clannUhness  of  excessive  family  feeling 
which  Interferes  with  the  love  and  service 
of  the  wider  human  family.    It  betrays  no  ad- 
mixture of  class  consciousness  or  class  prej- 
udice.    To   be   sure.   He   criticized   the   rich 
when   they    were   unjust,    but   He   criticized 
no  less  the  poor  when  they  were  unrighteous. 
He  neither  feared  nor  hated  the  masses:  He 
loved  them  all  and  strove  in  all  things  to 
serve  them.    But,  what  Is  more  Important  m 
our  present  concern,  Christ  never  permitted 
his  loyal  patriotism  to  degenerate   Into  an 
arrogant  nationalism.    Much  as  He  loved  His 
countrymen  and  the  natlonaJ  heritage  which 
He  shared  with  them.   He  never  permitted 
Himself  or  those  who  heard  Him  to  forget 
that   no  nation   has  a   monopoly   of   either 
virtue  or  vice.     God  has  called  each  nation 
to  some  vocation  In  the  realization  of  Hla 
kingdom  and  He  has  divided  His  glfu  among 
all    the    peoples  of    the   earth.     His   divine 
providence    has    made    nations    so    interde- 
pendent that.  If  they  be  realistic,  they  can 
never  exclude  one  another  Irom  their  com- 
mon charity. 

My  Illustrious  predecessor  In  the  see  of 
Boston,  when  he  stood  on  this  platform  to 
deliver  the  oration  of  this  occasion,  expressed 
the  practical  consequence  for  our  Nation  of 
Its  international  dependence  In  these  mem- 
orable words:  "As  no  single  man  can  stand 
absolutely  alone  so  no  single  nation  can 
stand  absolutely  alone.  The  well-being  of 
every  nation  requires  a  sense  of  security  in 
the  world.  For  this  reason.  America,  great 
as  our  Nation  undoubtedly  is.  does  not  and 
cannot  stand  alone  because  Americans  are 
not  the  only  men  on  earth.  For  all  the  rest 
we  must  have  that  respect  and  kindly  feeling 
which  both  our  Constitution  and  the  gospels 
teach.  But  those  very  principles  demand  in 
turn  that  the  other  nations  of  the  earth 
show  to  America  respect  and  Justice." 

These  words  are  still  in  order.  Indeed  they 
have  acquired  a  new  urgency.  There  are 
Increased  reasons  why  I  must  repeat  them 
this  year,  pleading  for  their  acceptance  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  law  of  love.  So  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ  has  become  the  spirit 
of  the  times  that  even  many  who  esteem 
themselves  to  be  devout  are  sometimes  scan- 
dalized by  one  particular  obligation  of 
Christ's  law  of  love.  Yet  the  obligation  at 
which  they  balk  U  the  perfection  of  the  law- 
its  essential  characteristic,  the  acid  test  of 
Its  sincere  acceptance.  Those  who  refuse  to 
accept  this  particular  precept  sabotage  the 
total  law  and  nullify  any  chance  It  might 
have  to  operate  In  the  world  unto  the  re- 
demption of  society.  By  Christ's  law  of  love 
we  are  bound  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
self  and  all  men,  without  exception,  must 
be  acceoied  as  our  potential  neighbors. 
Hence  the  special  attitude  toward  enemies 
which  U  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Historical  circumstances  may  set  one  group 
of  men  against  another  for  a  time,  and  occa- 
sionally all  society  must  act  against  even 
one  man  who  has  tried  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  Sometimes  retributive  Jtistlce  or 
even  simple  prudence  will  require  measures 
of  sternness  against  a  group  or  an  individual, 
but  the  substance  of  Christ's  law  of  love  still 
holds,  and  so  long  as  our  society  is  Christian, 
so  long  as  it  is  humane,  there  can  be  no  place 
In  its  vocabtilary  for  hatred  against  any  group 
or  any  nation,  no  matter  what  that  natloa 
may  have  done.  The  spirit  of  Christ  U  no 
longer  abroad  In  a  land  whose  leaders  cf 
public  opinion  can  speak  unchallenged  of 
the  possibility  of  bating  their  enemies.  Tha« 
nation  has  acquired  a  thoroughly  pagan  coul. 
whatever  its  outward  religious  rites,  which 
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■peaks  of  hatred  as  the  due  of  Ita  enemies  and 
adopts  measiires  based  on  hatred  as  the  poltcy 
of  Ita  p^acemakln; 
^  "Vae  TlctJs "  "Woe  to  the  conqxiered " 
This  brief,  terrifying  formuJa  \s  the  quin- 
tessence of  the  pagan  spirit  In  which  Christ 
has  no  part.  There  are  dtaturtilng  Indica- 
tions of  a  renatsaanee  in  otir  society  of  that 
spirit,  lien  profess  to  consider  )ust  and 
pioper  measures  which  have  about  them  no 
hint  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  which  recall 
the  ancient  pai?i»n  spirit  of  a  world  which 
western  civilization  had  supposed  to  be  dead. 
When  Athens  decreed  that  all  the  Mlty- 
lenlans.  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 
should  be  exterminated,  she  did  not  consider 
that  she  had  exce^ed  her  rights,  when  she 
revised  this  decision  and  contented  herself 
with  execuflnj  a  thousand  citizens  and  with 
confiscating  the  lands  of  all  the  rest,  she  con- 
sidered herself  Indulgent.  aJnvwt  to  a  fault. 

Christ's  law  of  love  tempered  that  spirit  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  but  every  now 
and  affaln.  especially  during  the  past  few 
hundred  years,  we  have  aeen  increasing  Indi- 
cations that  the  old  pagan  spirit  Is  reassert- 
ing Itself.  Nowhere  does  the  decline  In  the 
social  Influence  of  Christianity  more  sadly 
manifest  itself  than  In  the  attitixles  of  a 
vlciorl*  us  people  toward  the  people  whom 
they  have  conquered.  Modern  leaders  In  the 
field  of  literature  have  crystalllaed  these  atti- 
tudes. Machiavelll  was  Inspired  with  a  com- 
pletely pagcn  spirit  when  he  wrote  that  a 
ruler,  particularly  a  conqueror,  need  not  prac- 
tice all  the  virtues  which  pass  for  decent 
among  private  persona,  and  may  In  the  In- 
terests of  his  state,  act  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  faith,  charity,  humanity,  and  re- 
ligion. Comts  reflected  an  un-Christllke 
spirit  when  he  wrote  that  we  must  love  all 
humanity,  but  that  by  humanity  we  need 
understand,  not  all  men.  but  only  those  who 
can  be  assimilated  into  the  community  ex- 
istence of  a  given  moment  In  the  race's  his- 
tory Renan  violated  Christ's  law  of  love 
when  he  wrote:  "In  reality,  everyone  is  only 
more  or  less  a  man.  more  or  less  a  son  of 
Ood:  one  poaaesses  only  that  much  of  Ood 
and  of  truth  as  he  Is  capable  of  and  as  he 
deserves.  I  see  no  reason  why  every  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  should  be  considered  Im- 
mortal." Nietzsche  spoke  pure  paganism 
when  he  pretended  that  most  of  the  evil  in 
the  world  comes  from  the  folly  of  those  who 
try  to  sympathise  and  to  bother  with  errant 
humanity.  Disclplea  of  such  writers  are 
le«rton. 

While  all  around  vm  many  subtle  powers 
•re  ranged  against  the  Christian  way  of  life 
or  the  Influence  of  the  spirit  of  Clirist  In  the 
world.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  physical 
force,  but  of  an  Insinuating  spirit  which 
cloaks  Itself  under  stich  formulas  as  ''right- 
•ous  indignation." 

There  are  grave  Indications  In  certain 
popular  boofcs.  periodicals,  radio  columns, 
and  public  speeches  that  many  Influential 
leaders  of  opinion  on  the  peace  could  scarcely 
consistently  condemn  the  opinions  of  these 
pagan  writers  on  the  stgniflcance  of  these 
subtle  forces.  But  their  opinions  are  con- 
demned by  tbe  spirit  of  Christ.  "Tou  have 
heard  It  said."  Cbrist  told  His  followers,  "that 
thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine 
enemy  but  I  tell  you.  love  your  enemies  and 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you." 

I  cannot  say  that  if  tomorrow  all  men  be- 
fln  the  effort  to  keep  this  precept  of  Christ 
the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  assured  the 
day  after  tomorrow.  Tlie  historical  and 
psychological  Impedimenta  to  so  speedy  an 
operation  of  God's  grace  In  the  world  are 
too  many  and  too  serious.  I  cannot  promise 
that  the  Imitation  of  Christ  will  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth  In  this  or  that  predictable 
period  of  time.  The  Kingdom  of  Ood  cometh 
hot  with  obserratlon.  and  the  building  of  a 
perfect  aoelety  c«t  nt  members  still  hnperfect 
must  be  a  long  and  patient  task.  I  cantx>t 
predict  that  the  aoeepUnce  of  Christ's  law 
of  low  will  Immediately  result,  even  among 


the  devout,  !n  the  resolution  of  the  ancient 


conflict  between  loyalty 


to  our  national  in- 


dependence and  love   iqr  the  international 
conununlty. 

But  I  can  proclaim  that  one  of  the  Indls 
pensable  prerequisites   lor    the    search    of   a 
new  order  with  lasting  peace  is  triumph  over 
hate  which  is  today  a  can  se  cf  division  among 
peoples  and  renunclatlor  therefor  of  the  sys 
tema   and   practices  froin   which   hate   con 
8tant!y  receives  xdded  nr)uri5hment 

I  can  assert  that  If  iFe  propose  to  reject 
the  example  of  Christ,  then  we  may  as  well 
deypalr  of  ever  solving  a  ly  of  these  problems 
now  or  later.  And  I  do  ronfldently  malce  my 
own  the  implied  warning  of  the  departed 
President  under  whom  Oils  Nation  went  forth 
to  war:  The  way  will  be  lost  and  the  victory 
in  vain  if  we  becom  j  ourselves  victims 
of  the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  if  we  fall  to 
establish  an  Interrtationiil  order  In  which  the 
spirit  of  Christ  shall  rul  e  the  hearts  of  men 
and  of  nations.  To  enttr  into  the  peace  by 
way  of  Increased  hatrcq 
spirit  of  Christ  and  it 
Christian  peace,  which 
of  justice  and  love.  It 
tain  a  peace,  tempered  etually  by  equity  and 
Justice,  with  minds  ttat  are  moved  and 
motivated  by  hatred  or  rlndlctlve  feelings 

Perfect  love  for  one's 
harmonlotisly  blended  w  th  a  sincere  love  for 
mankind:  they  were  po  |>Iended  In  the  char 
acter  of  the  Son  of  Man 
blended  In  countless  nible  spirits  of  every 
land  and  group.  Natloijal  devotion  and  In- 
ternational loyalty  can 
mon  denominator:  it 
Christ's  law  of  love 
der  is  possible  without 

legitimate  aspirations  ol  any  nation  but  all 
these  things  depend  net  on  politics  alone, 
nor  on  economics  aiono 
alone,  but  on  the  Insnimtlon  of  all  those  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  i^as  said  of  old  by  the 
Psalmist,  and  it  is  true 
Lord    build    the   hotise 


Is  contrary  to  the 

I B  disastrous  for  any 

mtKt   be  the  fruit 

Is  Impossible  to  at- 


have   s  least  com- 

Is   to   be   fotmd    in 

>  n   international  or- 

any  violence  to  the 


that  build  It."  It  was  said  by  cur  late  Presi- 
dent at  the  beginning  cA  the  war.  and  let  us 
recall  his  words  again  on  this  birthday  of 
our  beloved  country,  "W^  shall  win  this  war 
and  In  victory  we  shall 
but  the  stabllshment 
order  In  which  the  spirit 


the  hearts  of  men  and  o  r  nations." 
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forever,  *mnless  the 
they   labor   in    vain 


seek  not  vengeance 

^    an    international 

of  Christ  shall  rule 


Disposal  of  Soiplas  Government  Property 

REMARKS 

HON.  LEO  B.  ALLEN 

or  n.LO  OB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rl  IPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jul  i  9.  1945 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  ny  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  a  letter  I  received  from 
Karl  C.  Burkholder.  secretary  of  the  Car- 
roll Coonty  Farm  Bureau,  as  well  as  a 
resolution  passed  by  tie  directors  of  the 
Carroll  County  Farm  iureau  on  the  sub- 
ject Surpluses  and  tqe  Method  of  Dls< 
posal.  In  my  opinion  this  resolution  is  a 
sound  and  equitable  oi|e  and  deserves  the 
attention  and  consideijalion  of  Congress. 
CsMoit  Cocnrrr  IPasm  BtraxAU, 
Mount  CarroU.IU..  July  5.  1945. 
Bon.  Lao  B.  Allsv, 

Houae  of  Kepreaentktivea. 

Wash  nfton.  D.  C. 

Dkab  8n:  B!nclaaed  herewith  please  And 
eopy  at  reaolutlon  pawn!  at  recent  meeting 
of  Carroll  County  Fanfi  Bureau  board  of 
directors. 


I 


We  would  appreciate  having  you  give  this 
matter  your  consideration. 
Sincerely, 

Eaxl  C.  BinucHOLiyeH. 

Secretarif. 

Whereas  the  part  in  World  War  2  taken  by 
the  United  States  of  America  has  made  our 
Government  the  largest  buyer  of  goods,  both 
military  and  civil  of  aU  times;  and 

Whereas  the  needs  of  the  military  came 
flrst  at  all  times,  resulting  in  shortages  for 
civilian  use:  and 

Whereas  large  surphisea  In  goods,  no 
longer  suitable  or  required  for  military  pur- 
poees.  now  exist:  and 

Whereas  the  said  surpltis  goods  should 
be  released  for  civilian  use  and  consumption, 
without  delay:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Carroll  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau tn  executive  sestkm; 

(a)  That  the  national  economy  requires 
that  surplus  goods,  both  military  and  civil, 
acquired  by  the  United  States  Government 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  effort,  be  re- 
leased without  delay; 

(b)  That  a  fair,  open  and  efficient  method 
of  liquidation  end  distribution  of  such  sur- 
plus goods  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  gvildance  of  its  officers, 
agents,  and  agencies; 

(c)  That  such  distribution  and  liquida- 
tion should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
well  and  favorably  known  merchandisers: 
and 

(1)  The  sales  thereof  ehould  be  open,  at 
public  sale,  or  at  unit  price  filed  by  the 
Government.  In  the  several  conununlties 
where  demand  exists,  in  quantities  which 
such  communities  can  absorb; 

(2)  That  the  names,  addresses,  purchases 
and  prices  at  such  sale  be  made  a  matter 
of  public  knowledge. 

(3)  That  the  lumping  of  large  quantities, 
and  divers  ciassilication,  cf  gaid  goods  bs 
avoided,  to  the  end  that  said  goods  be  liqui- 
dated for  the  best  price,  and  reach  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  without  delay  and  without 
undue  profit  to  middleman. 

Since  practically  all  war  materials  and 
equipment  are  purchased  by  the  United 
States  Government  this  inunense  amount 
of  materials  is  public  property. 

Further,  these  physical  assets  represent 
the  investiments  of  the  general  public.  And 
further,  much  of  this  construction  and  man- 
ufacturing was  done  through  contracts. 

Now,  therefore,  since  the  disposal  of  all 
war  materials  is  in  the  public  interest,  be  It 
resolved  by  the  Carroll  County  Parm  Bureau 
In  executive  session,  that  In  the  dispoaition 
of  all  or  any  of  siKh  physical  assets,  the 
name  of  each  and  every  purchaser  be  made 
kiMiwn  to  the  general  public  and  that  the 
rttigywal  inioe  oC  each  and  all  such  material 
be  listed  with  name  of  purchaser. 


New  Secretary  of  Asricnlture   Expected 
to  laprove  Food  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  6,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORS,  I  insert  a  radio  talk  which  I  de- 
livered by  transcription  over  radio  f;ta- 
tion  WDAY.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Saturday 
evaaing,  July  7. 

My  remarks  at  that  time  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Dear  friends  of  the  great  Northwest,  since 
you  last  heard  my  voice  over  this  station, 
WIXAT,  I  have  made  a  flying  trip  back  to 
Mlnresota  to  attend  the  food  hearings  held 
In  Minneapolis  on  June  12,  and  to  handle 
some  other  business  and  official  matters. 
These  hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Spe- 
cial House  Food  Committee  and  were  presided 
over  by  Congressman  Clinton  Anderson,  who 
Is  our  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  who 
is  now  vitally  the  food  czar. 

Delegations  from  all  over  Minnesota,  In- 
ch:ding  a  group  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District,  were  on  hand  to  offer  their  views 
on  the  food  situation.  It  was  interesting  to 
note  that  in  addition  to  their  well-grounded 
criticisms  of  the  way  the  whole  food  prob- 
lem has  been  handled  by  the  Government 
agencies,  most  of  the  delegates  handed  out 
some  pretty  sound  advice  as  to  how  the  food 
shorts ge  can  be  remedied. 

Listening  to  these  businessmen  and  farm- 
ers testify  before  the  ctMnmittee  confirmed 
my  belief  that  our  Government  would  be 
much  stronger  if  we  would  place  practical 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  at  the  head 
of  more  of  our  strategic  bureaus  and  offices. 

The  acute  food  shortage  has  brought  forth 
all  sorts  of  explanations  and  excuses  from 
the  heads  of  the  many  bureaus  and  agencies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  super- 
vising the  production  and  distribution  of 
food.  Neither  Congress  nor  the  people  of 
the  Nation  have  been  given  an  accurate,  co- 
herent story  of  what  has  happened  to  cur 
abundant  food  supply.  Many  of  use  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  have  suspected  for  a  long 
time  that  America's  food  supply  has  been 
"unnecessarily  dissipated  by  extravagant  and 
unnecessary  shipments  to  foreign  countries 
in  the  early  dasrs  of  lend-lease.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  cooperation  between  ths 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government,  when  we  have  to  learn  the  truth 
from  a  report  recently  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Commerce  and  Navigation  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

These  official  records  show  lend-lease 
shipments  for  1942,  the  first  year  of  ration- 
ing in  this  country,  totalled  $4,92'5,449,237, 
Of  the  total  $742,709,738  was  in  edible  animal 
products  and  $68,332,760  in  edible  vegetable 
products. 

Piles  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
show  that  almost  all  of  this  vast  flow  of 
food  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Soviet 
Russia,  with  sizable  shipments  to  v^lcus 
units  of  the  British  Enapire.  including  such 
units  as  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  India,  which 
are  making  slight  contribution  of  men  and 
materials  to  the  war.  Some  foodstuffs  went 
to  nations  making  no  contributions  what- 
ever. 

The  people  of  America  are  willing  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  necessary  to  win  the  war 
and  assist  our  allies,  but  like  all  humans  we 
don't  like  to  feel  that  we  are  being  exploited. 
Congressman  August  Akdrxeen,  of  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  who  is  a  high-ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  Minneapolis 
meeting  and  remained  with  Mr.  Anderson 
and  the  committee  to  attend  hearings  else- 
where in  the  country.  Tliey  recently  re- 
turned to  Washington. 

Congress  is  about  to  recess  for  about  2 
months.  Many  Congressmin  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  well-esu-necl  rest  and  return 
to  their  districts  for  the  sunnmer.  The  past 
few  months  have  been  st-enuous  ones  In 
Washington.  Never  befoni  has  Congress 
worked  harder  under  so  much  pressure. 
The  death  rate  of  Congressmen  has  Increased 
during  these  war  years.  A  :  short  recess  every 
summer  helfM  straighten  out  jangled  nerves, 
and  gives  the  lawmakers  a  new  and  fresher 
outlook- on  the  problems  confronting  the 
Nation. 

For  that  reason  I  have  In  the  past  made 
It  a  Dolnt  to  travel  aboirt  the  Ninth  District 
as    much    as    time    and    gisoline    rationing 
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■would  permit,  and  It  has  been  most  helpful 
to  me  to  listen  to  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  my  Minnesota  friends  and  neighbors  rela- 
tive to  the  issues  before  Congrwa. 

This  summer  I  will  get  very  little  rest. 
Immediately  after  Congress  recesses  I  Intend 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  district,  talking 
and  visiting  with  my  constituents.  Soon 
after  I  will  leave  for  Alaska  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  purpose  of  this  trip  Is  to 
Investigate  and  survey  conditions  in  Alaska. 

The  recent  trend  In  world  affairs.  Includ- 
ing rapid  changes  In  the  methods  of  com- 
merce, transportation,  and  communications 
have  brought  to  the  forefront  vitally  impor- 
tant questions  affecting  Alaska  and  other 
Territories.  Alaska  is  bound  to  play  an  in- 
creasingly Important  part  In  the  various 
phcses  of  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  revi- 
sion of  the  legal  organic  acts  under  which 
Alaska  is  governed,  and  our  Committee  on 
Territories  is  constantly  receiving  petitions 
from  citizens  and  the  legislative  body  of 
Alaska  for  changes  in  various  features  of  their 
legislative.  Judicial,  and  administrative  laws. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  Interest  being 
shown  by  veterans  and  others  on  the  pros- 
pects of  settling  In  Alaska.  If  any  wholesale 
migration  of  people  to  Alaska  takes  place, 
the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  resulting  from  the  increase  In 
population. 

The  conamlttee  expects  to  be  gone  for  Just 
a  few  weeks,  and  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able 
to  return  to  the  district  for  a  short  time  be- 
fore going  back  to  Washington,  In  my  ab- 
sence my  secretary  and  a  clerk  wiU  be  in 
charge  of  ray  office  in  the  post-office  building 
at  Crookston.  Minn.,  and  two  other  members 
of  my  office  staff  will  remain  in  Washington 
to  handle  departmental  matters  for  me. 

The  House  of  Representatives  heartily 
agrees  with  President  Truman's  recommen- 
dation that  Congress  pass  legislation  nam- 
ing the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives next  In  line  to  succeed  him  as  Presi- 
dent. 

From  my  own  personal  observations.  I 
feel  that  President  Truman  is  looking  at  this 
problem  In  the  liRht  of  a  long-term  policy, 
and  even  though  Speaker  Ratbubm  is  a  man 
of  great  ability  and  statesmanship,  Mr. 
Truman  was  not  making  the  suggestion 
merely  because  Mr,  Rat.-ukn  might  be  quali- 
fied to  succeed  him  In  the  event  of  his  death. 

Under  the  existing  law.  now  that  the  Vice 
President  has  siiccecded  to  the  Presidency, 
the  next  in  line  of  succession,  should  the 
President  die  or  be  unable  to  complete  his 
term,  would  be  the  Secretai7  of  State.  Presi- 
dent Truman  objects  to  this  present  arrange- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  it  gives  him  or  any 
other  Vice  President  succeeding  to  the  Presi- 
dency the  right  to  name  his  own  successor. 
He  feels  that  It  would  be  more  In  accordance 
with  our  democratic  form  of  government  to 
change  the  law  so  that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  would  be  next  in  line  of  succession, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker  is  an  elected  officer  and  holds  his  po- 
sition by  reason  of  beln«»  selected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Although  President  Truman's  suggestion 
has  received  enthusiastic  support  in  the 
Houss.  there  Is  some  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  a  few  Senators  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations. 

Yes.  I  believe  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  President  will  perhaps  be  enacted. 
Ths  House  already  has  done  so.  There  is, 
of  course.  smaU  likelihood  that  anything  will 
happen  to  President  Truman,  but  it  is  always 
good  business  to  be  prepared. 

SAM  aATBURN 

Speaker  Sam  Ratbubn  of  Texas,  known  to 
nearly  aU  of  the  Members  as  "Sam."  is  a 
stocky  man.  of  medium  height,  nearly  bald, 
and  with  a  ruddy  complexion.  In  physical 
build,  and  in  his  characteristic  of  fortbrlght- 


ness,  he  resembles  Winston  Churchill.  He  Is 
a  stern  man  in  the  chair,  but  is  kindly  snd 
fslr.  and  has  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
which  he  reveals  many  times  during  every 
day  of  the  session.  Sam  looks,  talks,  and  acu 
like  a  real  statesman. 

Washington— along  with  the  reet  of  tho 
world — was  thrilled  by  the  signing  on  June 
26  in  San  Pranclaco  of  the  Charter  of  tha 
new  League  of  the  United  Nations. 

Of  course,  we  all  realize  the  United  NatUJB* 
Charter  of  Itself  does  hot  gtoarantee  oltlwr 
peace  or  justice.  However,  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  United  Nations  which  hava 
made  this  new  charter  possible  solemnly 
undertake  with  two  world  wars  as  their 
lessons  to  employ  it  and  abide  by  it.  In  good 
times  as  well  as  bad.  and  to  ufe  It  as  a  m?.-in8. 
an  Instrument,  and  a  machine  to  maintain 
world  peace. 

The  poll  recently  taken  by  the  Associated 
Press  Indicates  that  the  United  Nations 
Charter  will  probably  be  ntlfled  by  a  vote  of 
well  over  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  In  reply 
to  the  question.  "Will  you  vote  for  United 
States  adherence  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  It  now  stands,  barring  unforeseen 
developments?"  52  Senators  committed 
themselves  to  vote  for  It. 

A  total  of  76  Senators  is  reasonably  certain 
to  vote  for  the  Charter,  provided  the  vote  is 
taken  now.  Perhaps  all  of  them  may  vote 
for  the  charter,  a  few  with  reservations. 

However,  even  after  the  Charter  is  rati- 
fied the  battle  will  still  be  only  half  won. 
There  will  be  Introduced  two  collateral  meas- 
ures implementing  the  charter  to  which 
there  will  be  some  opposition.  These  meas- 
ures are  the  heart  of  the  World  Organiza- 
tion, and  without  them  the  charter  will  ba 
all  but  nullified  as  an  effective  Instrument 
for  world  security.  There  will  be  a  reso- 
lution to  provide  that  the  American  repre- 
sentative on  the  Security  Council  shall  have 
power  to  commit  armed  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  without  reference  to  Conereas. 

There  will  be  a  treaty  providing  that 
armed  contingents  of  the  United  States  will 
be  available  to  the  Security  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  malntalng  peace  In  accordance 
with  the  Charter.  Some  Senators  will  pToh" 
ably  make  their  main  fight  on  these  two 
mcp.sures. 

On  June  18,  Washington  went  all  out  to 
welcome  home  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
our  time.  Gen.  Ike  Elsenhower  was  given 
the  kev  to  the  city  and  tremcndotis  crowds 
lined  the  streets  to  watch  the  parade.  In  a 
joint  session  of  the  Members  of  the  HoOn 
of  RepresenUtlves  and  United  States  a«i- 
ate.  General  Elsenhower  msde  a  brief  report 
on  what  had  taken  place  In  Europe.  He  im- 
pressed those  who  heard  him  as  being  very 
statesmanlike  and  sincere  In  his  presentation 
and  in  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from 
his  personal  observations  as  commander  of 
the  Allied  forces  In  Europe.  We  are.  Indeed, 
fortunate  to  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  o\jr 
Allied  government  in  Europe  who  so  thor- 
oughly understands  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Allied  nations  at  this  time. 

Guests  of  the  Members  of  Congrem  at  th« 
event  were  the  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
Cabinet  members,  and  also  members  of  tha 
staffs  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  service*. 

General  Elsenhower  Is  a  great  man  and 
an  outstanding  commanding  general.  His 
feat  in  leading  our  armies  to  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  Germany  in  exactly  11  months  is  the 
greatest  military  achievement  in  aU  history. 
There  have  been  other  great  military  vlctorkea, 
but  none  with  operations  conducted  on  euch  a 
vast  scale  or  under  more  difficult  conditions. 
Great  as  this  achievement  was,  I  think  the 
fact  that  General  Elsenhower  was  able  to  win 
victory  with  such  a  relatively  smail  loss  of 
men.  considering  the  millions  mvolved,  im 
the  thing  for  which  be  should  t>e  honoted 
most. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  I  am  at  the 
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preaent  time  working  on  the  draft  of  a  bill 
whlcli  would  provide  for  a  4-cent  air  mall 
poat  card.  I  have  talked  to  other  members 
of  tiie  committee  and  have  secured  their 
promise  of  support  for  a  mea^sure  of  this 
kind.  In  order  to  Insure  speedy  and  favor- 
able consideration.  I  may  ask  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  who  belongs  to  the 
ma.orlty  party  to  also  introduce  the  bill. 

I'want  again  to  thank  Station  WDAT  for 
Its  courtesy  In  making  available  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ulk  to  my  constliuents.  Thank 
you  and  good  nlgbt. 
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The  West  Nssds  the  Fontana  Steel  Mill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOltSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  a 
prosperous  West  enjoying  full  employ- 
ment Is  necessary  for  a  prosperous  Amer- 
ica. This  full  employment  rests  upon  a 
foundation  of  free  enterprise — upon 
small  independent  businesses.  We  know 
that  if  full  employment  is  to  be  achieved 
these  small  producers  must  have  an  op- 
portunity equal  with  the  big  fellows  to 
obtain  the  materials  that  are  being  re- 
leased durin»  the  reconversion  period 
that  we  have  embarked  upon. 

Por  the  West  th*s  means  that  the  steel 
mill  at  Pontana,  Calif.,  built  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  war  must  continue  to  oper- 
ate to  meet  the  necessities  of  peace. 
Several  thingrs,  however,  must  be  done 
In  order  for  the  benefits  of  this  steel  plant 
to  be  realized  and  for  the  protection  ol, 
the  Nation's  investment. 

First.  Since  this  plant  was  built  pri- 
marily for  thi?  production  of  plates  and 
structural  shapes  for  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, some  alterations  and  additions 
will  be  necessary  before  it  can  meet  the 
needs  of  our  peacetime  economy. 

Second.  The  adjustment  of  the  loan 
at  Fontana  should  include  a  price  policy 
based  upon  production  costs  plus  a  rea- 
sonable profit,  and  should  not  reflect  the 
basing  poirt  system  which  in  general  has 
been  $10  to  $15  more  per  ton  than  in 
eastern  steel  centers.  This  system 
causes  the  price  of  steel  to  be  the  same 
regardless  of  production  and  shipping 
costs.  It  stifles  fair  competition  between 
eastern  and  western  steel  manufac- 
turers. 

And  finally  in  arriving  at  the  value  of 
this  plant,  after  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions have  been  made,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  invested  capital  per 
ton  of  rated  capacity  which  would  then 
exist  as  compared  to  the  average  of  the 
skeel  Industry.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  plant  was  built  under  the  emer- 
gency of  war  and  at  higher  costs  of  con- 
struction. 

To  the  West,  with  its  growing  indus- 
tries, the  ability  to  obtain  and  use  the 
metals  that  lie  dose  at  hand  will  play  a 
▼Ital  roll  in  the  future.  The  continued 
operation  of  the  Fontana  mill,  and  the 
adjustment  of  steel  prices  and  freight 
rates  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  our  postwar  economy.    The  develop- 


ment of  new  Industrie  ba;«d  upon  our 
steel  production  is  essfential  to  the  pro- 
vision of  jobs — full  employment — for  our 
returning  servicemen  find  cur  vastly  in- 
creased population. 


Indian  Emancibation  Act 


nancibi 

N  oif ; 


EXTENSION  OEf  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  Dakota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Juli  9,  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soijth  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  by 
the  House.  I  place  in  tlhe  Record  a  letter 
from  the  Veteransj  Administration, 
which  will  help  to  mkke  clear  why  the 
Indians  of  this  countjry  are  entitled  to 


Emancipation  Act, 
have    introduced 


0.  C  .  May  4.  1945. 


to  veterans*  benefits 


passage  of  the  Indian 
H.  R.  3710,  which  I 
again  this  year: 

VrrraANs"  Administration 
Washington  25, 
Hon.  FsANCTS  Cask, 

House  of  Representdtives 

Was  lington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dia«  M«.  Case:  ^irther  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  datid  April  23.  1945.  re- 
questing a  statement  en  the  eligtbiltty  of 
Indian  veterans  under  ^t  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjiistment  Act  of  1944 

Generally  speaking,  as 
administered  by  the  V  fteraiis"  Administra- 
tion. Indians  who  otherwise  meet  the  re 
quirements  of  the  lawi  under  which  the 
claim  Is  asserted  are  entitled  lo  such  benefits 
In  the  same  manner  as  any  other  veteran.  A 
problem  ^a8  arl-sen.  how'ver,  as  to  restricted 
Indians  under  title  III 
Readjustment  Act  of  1^44.  which  contains 
provisions  relating  to  the  guaranty  of  loans. 
This  problem,  however,  (rises  not  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  lau,  under  which  they 
are  entitled  equally  with  any  other  veteran, 
but  because  of  the  vete  an'a  status  as  a  re- 
stricted Indian,  which,  li 
ficulty  Insolar  as  the  len  ling  agency  or  agent 
Is  concerned. 

This  question  has  beei  the  subject  of  con- 
ference with  representai  ives  of  the  Office  of 
Indian   AfT.iirs,   Department   of  the  Interior 
and  recent  correspondence  sent  to  that  office. 
When  response  is  received  from  the  Depart 
ment  of  the  Interior  you  will  be  further  ad 
vised  In  connection  wltli  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours 

F4ank  T.  Hines, 

Administrator. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  " 
proved  himself  to  b( 
fighters   we   have   had.     He   did   it    in 
World  War  I.    He  h^s  done  it  again  in 
World  War  H.     And 
himself  discriminated 
a  "restricted  status 

To  solve  his  probleifa.  and  to  solve  the 
problem  of  other  com;  )etent  Indians  who 
are  entitled  to  manas 
erty  and  entitled  to  a 


and  unrestricted  in  nil  respects  as  are 


other  citizens.  I  have 


my   bill   for   the   emiincipation   of  the 


American  Indian.     It 


ndian  soldier  has 
one  of  the  best 


i^et  today,  he  finds 
against  because  of 


e  their  own  prop- 
chance  to  be  free 


again  Introduced 


was  H.  R.  5115  in 


the  Seventy-eighth  Congress.  It  is  H.  R. 
3710  in  this  Congresp.  Under  permis- 
sion granted,  I  offer  the  provisions  of 
the  blU  at  this  point. 


A  bUl  to  emancipate  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  hereafter  when- 
ever any  Indian  meets  any  one  oi  the  tests 
set  forth  herein,  he  shal  be  a  free  and  un- 
restricted Indian.  Certificates  of  a  free  and 
unrestricted  status  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  agency  on  which  an 
Indian  la  enrolled  and  may  be  Issued  by  the 
judge  of  any  court  empowered  to  grant 
citizenship  to  aliens  upon  application  by  the 
Indian  and  a  showing  that  he  meets  any 
one  of  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Holding  of  an  honorable  discharge 
from  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  In  time  of  war: 

(b)  Graduation  from  a  standard  high 
school  or  Its  equivalent; 

(c)  Passing  of  the  requirements  for  the 
naturalization  of  aliens:   and 

(d)  Holding  of  a  recommendation  of  com- 
petency approved  Jointly  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  reservation  and  the  official 
council  for  the  tribe  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

civil  rights 

Sec.  2.  A  free  and  unrestricted  Indian  shall 
be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  In 
the  States  of  the  United  States.  Including, 
but  not  excluding  rights  not  specified,  the 
following: 

(a)  The  right  to  administer  personal  prop- 
erty (Including  money)  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  residence; 

(b)  The  right  to  receive  a  patent  In  fee 
to  any  lands  allotted  to  or  Inherited  by  him 
and  to  administer  this  or  any  other  real  prop- 
erty acquired  by  him  through  gift  or  pur- 
chase; 

(c)  The  right  to  every  right  and  benefit  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  as  a  war  veteran. 
If  he  Is  a  veteran,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
he  IS  an  Indian;  and 

(d)  The  right  to  appeal  from  any  Indian 
court  to  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  ap- 
propriate Jurisdiction;  and  the  exercise  of  any 
of  these  rights  shall  not  deprive  the  Indian 
of  any  rights  to  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  entitled  as  a  member  of  any  Indian  tribe. 

TRANSITION    RIGHTS 

Sec.  3.  To  assist  Indians  in  transition  from 
a  restricted  to  a  free  and  unrestricted  status, 
It  Is  specifically  provided  by  this  act  that — 

(a)  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  a  special  interim  trust  patent  or  title 
will  be  Issued  to  the  holder  of  any  Indian 
lands  upon  the  date  of  his  certificate  of  free 
and  unrestricted  status  for  all  the  lands  held 
for  him  In  trust  as  of  that  date,  and  for  any 
personal  property  acquired  by  or  for  him  with 
restricted  funds  prior  to  that  date,  which  will 
permit  the  Indian  owner  to  contract  for  de- 
livery of  title  In  fee  but  which  will  keep  such 
lands  and  property  In  trust  status  and  not 
subject  to  taxes  of  any  kind  untU  such  lands 
and  property  are  disposed  of  by  him  and  title 
Is  transferred  to  another  person;  and 

(b)  no  lands  or  other  property  with  respect 
to  which  restrictions  are  removed  or  a  pat- 
ent In  fee  Issued  pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be 
liable  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  con- 
tracted prior  to  such  removal  of  restrictions 
or  Issuance  of  patent. 

RIGHTS   ON    EESEHVATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  All  laws  of  the  United  States 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians,  which  would 
not  be  punishable  by  the  United  States  IX 
committed  by  or  against  persons  other  than 
Indians,  or  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  offenses  committed  on  Indian  reservations, 
which  would  not  l>e  punishable  by  the  United 
States  if  comnxltted  elsewhere  than  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  are  hereby  repealed. 

(b)  All  Indian  reservations,  an  persons 
upon  such  reservations,  and  all  Indians,  with- 
in any  State,  shall  be  subject  to  the  criminal 
laws  of  such  State  to  the  same  extent  and 
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In   the   same  manner  as  other   places   and 
persons  within  such  State. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
peimlt  the  agents  and  emp  oyees  of  a  State 
or  county  In  which  an  Indlin  reservation  is 
located  to  enter  upon  such  reservation  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  tuch  laws,  under 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  thu  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
several  States,  and  the  covntles  thereof.  In 
which  Indian  rfservations  are  located,  to  pay 
to  such  States  or  counties  such  amounts  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  pre  per  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  enforcemer  t  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  such  States  on  suci  reservations. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Trjasury  such  sums 
&S.  are  necessary  to  carry  (>ut  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "In- 
dian Emancipation  Act." 


Shabby  Treatment  Given  To  Disabled  W&r 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  I^IEMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL  * 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thousands  of  men  have  given  their  lives 
for  this  country  and  uatold  thousands 
have  had  a  living  death  from  injuries 
received  in  the  armed  forces.  The  least 
we  can  do  for  these  veterans  is  to  give 
them  the  medical  attention  that  they 
have  so  nobly  earned. 

However,  there  are  tliose  In  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  of  i  he  Government 
who  little  care  for  the  veteran  even 
though  they  are  handsomely  paid  by  our 
Government. 

This  condition  of  affsirs  was  demon- 
strated and  again  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion by  the  officer  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
here  in  Washington  on  July  4  this  year. 
When  Wallace  Reed,  a  resident  of  Way- 
side, Ga..  and  a  victim  of  battle  fatigue, 
was  shocked  and  nerve  strung  by  fire- 
works on  July  4  here  in  Washington, 
and  taken  by  his  buddies  to  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  for  emergency  treatment,  the 
oflScer  in  charge  did  not  bother  himself 
to  make  an  examination,  just  glanced  at 
the  shocked  veteran  in  the  automobile, 
said  he  would  not  take  him  into  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  and  told  his  buddies  to 
take  the  shocked  veteran  to  Mount  Alto 
Hospital  for  treatment,  naking  it  much 
longer  and  harder  for  tie  shocked  vet- 
eran to  receive  emergency  treatment. 
His  companions  were  Jo<;  AdaTr,  Durant, 
Okla. ;  John  Strouo,  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Hoilis  A.  Smith,  of  East  Milton,  Mass.; 
and  Harry  A.  Titsworth.  of  Fremont. 
Ohio,  all  disabled  veterans  who  are  here 
in  Washington  along  v/ith  their  war- 
shocked  comrade,  Wallace  Reed,  of  Way- 
side, Ga.,  working  and  studying  the  law, 
regulations,  and  orders  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  so  that  they  might  assist 
their  disabled  comrades  in  their  own 
home  communities.  Poi  this  noble  work 
they  are  refused  medloal  attention  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital. 


Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  must  the  vet^ 
erans  of  this  country  be  obliged  to  re- 
ceive such  shabby  treatment  by  the 
bureaus  and  hangers-on  in  the  Qovem- 
ment  service? 


Address  of  Kenneth  D.  Tooill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  an  address 
delivered  by  Kenneth  D.  Tooill  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Legion  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio.  Mr.  Tooill  is  a  distinguished 
author,  orator,  and  Journalist,  and  one 
of  the  constructive  thinkers  who  is  mak- 
ing a  great  contribution  to  forward 
thinking  of  not  only  northern  Ohio  and 
southern  Michigan  but  the  entire  Nation 
as  well. 

Liberty  Is  like  a  woman's  love;  It  is  not 
enough  simply  to  win  It.  It  has  to  be  nur- 
tured and  fought  for  periodically  and  eter- 
nally safeguarded.  Because  liberty  Is  like 
that.  Americans  have  periodically  to  go  to 
war. 

Not  everyone  can  go  to  war.  Some  don't 
want  to;  Some  are  too  young  or  too  old; 
some  lack  patriotism.  Some  roust  keep  up 
production  and  make  the  tools  of  war. 

During  every  war  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
thousands  remaining  at  home,  some  to  work 
solemnly  and  faithfully  In  full  appreciation 
of  their  duty;  some  to  make  of  the  occasion 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  greedy  desires,  to 
get  rich.  We  have  the  nauseating  spectacle 
of  men  and  women  making  merry  while  thou- 
sands are  dying.  The  Uverns  ring  with  their 
laughter.  Blood,  sweat,  and  tears  are  not  for 
them.  December  7  of  last  year,  a  day  our 
late  President  said  would  live  In  Infamy,  a 
day  when  every  true  American  heart  should 
have  felt  a  load  of  grief,  was  marked  in  many 
places  by  drunken  orgy. 

The  burdens  of  all  wars,  the  blood  letting 
and  the  life  giving,  are  borne  by  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  citizenship.  They  are 
the  men— and  the  women.  In  this  war— who 
follow  the  flag  onto  the  battlefield  and  do 
the  dying  and  endure  the  agony  of  wounds. 

They  are  the  ones  who  give  aU  they  have 
to  preserve  liberty  that  was  won  originally 
in  the  same  manner. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  Is  done  and  the 
politicians  take  over,  these  men  and  women 
come  home  to  suffer  anew  amid  the  disloca- 
tions that  war  creates  In  clvUlan  life;  to  try 
to  find  a  personal  peace  and  personal  se- 
curity: and  those  simple  things  are  all  they 
ask  of  their  country;  plus  a  little  gratitude 
expressed  not  in  monuments,  or  high-sound- 
ing oratory  or  financial  reward  •  •  • 
Just  In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  those  they 
have  saved  from  tyranny  and  slavery. 

But  regardless  of  tl»elr  own  humUtty.  they 
nevertheless  feel  set  a  little  apart  from  the 
noncombaUnts.  and  thU  they  have  every 
right  to  feel.  It  Is  only  htiman.  Those  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  have  formed  a  com- 
radeship that  Is  unlike  any  other  comrade- 
ship In  the  world.  They  share  with  one  an- 
other the  impact  of  one  of  the  worst  of 
human  experlencee— war.  Only  they  can 
know  what  It  Is  lUte,  only  they  know  what 
It  does  to  nervee.  fieah  and  soul. 

It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  they  band  to- 
gether. In  the  time  of  peace.  It  U  no  wonder 
that  the  American  L^lon  was  bom  at  the 


•nd  of  the  last  war.  and  is  destined  to 
grow  to  heretofore  unlraaglned  proportions 
as  a  power  In  our  national  society,  and  with 
a  voice  that  Is  certain  to  be  heard  aJaove 
the  prattle  of  petty  politics  and  the  blcker- 
Infi  of  Mlflah  faeUone. 

Whenever  I  see  an  American  Leflon  uni- 
form, or  those  men  on  parade,  the  thought 
comes  to  me  that  here  are  the  men  who 
made  of  liberty  something  mure  than  a 
word  In  a  history  text. 

These  are  the  men  who  went  out  and 
offered  their  lives  to  defend  liberty  whUe 
others  who  did  not.  or  could  not.  rendered 
it  only  lip  service.  Without  these  men,  there 
would  be  no  Uberty. 

Already,  commentators  on  the  American 
scene  are  forecasting  that  the  American  Le- 
gion will  become  a  greater  power  In  American 
politics  and  economy. 

Why  shouldn't  It  be?  Without  these  men. 
we  would  have  no  political  system  of  our 
own  and  no  economy. 

If  and  when  the  men  who  arc  willing  to 
die  to  preserve  America  shall  have  no  voice 
in  the  running  of  America,  then  we  Ehall  in- 
deed lose  those  things  which  our  external 
enBBiles  have  so  far  been  unable  to  take  from 
us. 


The  Equal-Rights  Amendmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MAsaacBOscrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  GOODWm.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
ORO.  I  include  therein  an  appeal  to  all 
women  in  the  United  States  made  by 
Nora  Stanton  Barney,  chairman  of  the 
national  advisory  council  of  the  National 
Woman's  Party,  and  the  grandciaughtcr 
of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  is  to  be 
well  remembered  in  connection  with  her 
splendid  pioneer  work  in  behalf  of 
woman  suffrage,  and  all  equal  rights  un- 
der the  Constitution: 

WHT   I   AM   rOB   TITK    BQCAL-KICITra   AMCNOMCNT 

(Bv  Nora  Stanton  Barney,  chairman.  National 
Advisory  Council.  National  Woman's  Party) 

I  am  appealing  to  women  to  see  our  posi- 
tion. I  am  appealing  as  an  individual,  a 
friend  of  Susan  D  Anthony,  whom  I  know 
very  well,  as  the  granddaughter  of  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  the  daughter  of  Harriot 
Stanton  Blatch. 

The  first  women's  rights  convention  was 
held  at  Saneca  PaUs  In  1848.  In  their  "Dec- 
laration of  BentimenU"  was  not  only  the 
demand  for  the  vote,  but  for  many  rights. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Resolved.  That  all  lavro  that  prevent  a 
woman  from  occupying  such  a  station  In 
society  as  her  conscience  shall  dictate,  or 
which  will  place  her  in  a  position  Inferior  to 
that  of  man.  are  contrary  to  the  great  pre- 
cepts of  nature,  and  therefore  of  no  force  or 
authority." 

Nothing  could  be  broader  than  that. 
Those  great  pioneers  saw  stralghter  than 
some  of  their  descendanU  today. 

Very  few  women  realize  the  price  they  pay 
for  hanging  on  to  special  laws  for  wonen 
Instead  of  standing  for  equality  and  tiM 
equal  rights  amendment.  We  are  not  per- 
sona. We  move  and  function  in  a  so-caUed 
democracy  without  the  protection  of  the 
BUl  of  Rights  or  of  the  ConstHutkon.  eacept 
as  to  the  vote.  We  are  at  the  mercy  oC  any 
legislator  in  any  of  the  48  SUtes  who  wants 
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IB  paM  »ny  law  to  e\irb  our  frtvdoro.  no  m*t« 
Ur  how  abatinl.  W«  h«v«  th«  MOAOmlo 
•UtiM  of  »  child  of  5,  and  »n  eonttmiAlly 
Ui^kcd  up  with  minora  inaUftd  of  adulU. 

It  w  ooatp«T«  th«  hMlth  and  labor  lawi 
for  voawa  oC  tn«  vartoua  Stataa.  ttoa  tnoon- 
■MtMf  la  Mnpty  ludteroua.  It  ii  unbMUthjr 
for  •  veoMn  to  work  In  evrMHi  H>lM  for 
ovfir  7*^  houra.  while  In  othtrt  tha  Oovarn- 
mant  llcanaaa  a*  high  aa  12  huura.  In  Maaaa- 
•buaatta  a  wonnan  emn  c»rrj  7A  pounda.  whila 
tii  California  a  woman  la  forbtddtn  to  carry 
any  tray  orViX  which  weiRha  10  pounda  up 
atfpa  of  of«r  •  fa«t  in  httght.  Thia  ralaaa 
Uv«  quaatlon.  naturally,  that  if  carryinf  10^ 
pciUDtIa  |a  injuruiua.  who  it  to  carry  tha  baby 
wiMn  I  or  S  WMka  old?  la  tha  father  to  coma 
bona  to  carry  tt  upatalra,  or  la  tha  poatman 
to  b«  dealftuitad  for  aitra*currlcular  dutica? 

It  la  arldtnt  that  theaa  lawt  ara  not  for 
WOOMa'a  haaltli.  but  are  dlnrrlmlnatory  lawa 
to  MBbarraaa  at>d  dlacourage  wonwn  from  b«- 
jBt~*>Vloy*d  ta  eartalD  occupatlona.  Ycu, 
r—dar.  and  I  eould,  I  am  aure.  draft  a  mora 
aanaibla  law.  ehooalng  a  weight  that  would 
not  Injtire  a  Trail  man  or  woman.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  profaaalon.  Buch  a 
law  wotUd  auta  that  any  worker  having  to 
carry  welgbta  exceeding  thnt  amount  should 
haT*  medical  ln»pectlon  by  i\  workmen*  com- 
panaatlon  doct jr.  who  would  certify  the  maxU 
mum  weight  >hat  that  individual  could  carry. 
A  man  auffertnft  from  rupture  or  hernia  would 
be  limited  to  a  lower  weight  than  a  normal 
healthy  woman. 

I  can  remember  way  back  In  the  nlnetlea 
In  England  my  mother'e  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject. In  London  they  were  kreptng  women 
out  of  the  printing  eatabllshinenta  on  the 
plea  that  what  they  had  to  carry  would  In- 
jure them  (traya  of  type.  I  believe,  in  those 
early  days).  I  can  remember  my  father  tak- 
ing a  full  scuttle  of  coal  to  his  office  to  have 
It  welched,  and  that  It  was  found  that  it 
weighed  twice  as  much  as  the  printing  trays. 
I  can  remrember  my  mother  saying  that  It 
was  always  the  well-paid  women  who  were 
protected  out  of  their  Jobe.  while  the  under- 
paid housemaids  could  struggle  on  with  their 
full  coal  scuttles,  and  they  do  so  this  day. 

As  to  hours  of  work,  excessively  long  hours 
are  just  as  bad  for  men  as  women.  Many  a 
worklngman's  wife  la  telling  me  now  that 
her  husband  Is  too  exhausted  on  hla  return 
from  work  to  take  an  Intereat  In  anything, 
least  of  all  In  his  wife.  For  any  State  to 
sanction  12  hours  work  a  day.  straight  time, 
for  any  human  being  Is  certainly  no  help 
to  health  legislation. 

And  what  ts  the  reason  for  laws  forbidding 
tha  split-shift  for  women  but  not  for  men, 
except  to  throw  them  out  of  bus  driving  and 
aa  streetcar  conductors?  They  liked  work- 
ing in  the  morning  and  evening  and  having 
the  middle  of  the  day  off  for  dinner  and 
ahopplng  and  children.  The  laws  forbidding 
the  split-shift  for  women  are  senseless  and 
uaed  only  for  discrimination  agairut  women. 
They  were  put  through  for  that  purpoae. 
blatantly. 

As  to  time  for  meals,  a  day  of  rest,  and  reat 
peruxls.  all  workers  should  have  these,  not 
women  only.  Why  should  men  have  to 
gobble  their  lunch  faster  than  women?  And 
1  day  at  least,  preferably  one  and  a  half.  In 
■even,  every  human  being  ts  entitled  to  for 
freedom  from  work.  The  Bible  aays  so  and 
doea  not  make  It  apply  to  women  only. 

The  New  York  regulation  that  a  partition 
la  required  In  a  core  room  If  women  are  em- 
ployed. *to  eJIeitlvely  trap  ga.^es.  fumes,  and 
«mc»ke."  U  Indeed  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Men  are  just  aa  liable  to  contract  d'.i^easea  of 
the  lunga  aa  women.  How  much  simpler  to 
■ay  that  core  rooma  shall  have  partitions. 

Aa  to  night  work,  thla  bug-a-t>oo  has  been 
uaed  to  throw  women  out  of  one  lucrative 
Job  after  another  The  latest  absurdity  la 
that  a  woman  can  perform  ns  a  mualclan 
m  a  night  club  in  Port  Chrsier,  N.  Y.,  but 
not  in  Greenwich,  Conn.    Women  can  tele- 


phone and  nuraa  at  n  ght,  but  It  waa  a 
S-ysar  fight  tn  Naw  Toi  K  to  gat  tha  book* 
bindari.  proofraadara.  an  I  prtntara  asamptad 
from  tha  no  night-work  aw,  Thay  were  de> 
termlned.  bdwever,  and  i  hey  finally  got  their 
exemption,  and  a  happ),  healthy,  well  paid 
lot  (if  women  they  ara, 

The  telephone  recorc  ■  that  I  have  •%• 
aminad,  ahuw  that  the  «  omen  night  worker* 
have  fewer  abaencea  on  account  of  ■icknena 
than  the  day  workers.  They  get  out  more 
Into  Ood'B  aunnhlne.  I  aiippoM.  The  Idea  of 
the  unhealthfulneaa  of  i  ight  work  no  doubt 
came  from  tha  old  dayi  of  citndkllght  and 
poor  light,  and  the  fact  hat  right  work  waa 
usually  a  continuation  of  day  work.  Alao 
day  work  uaually  meant  working  In  the  day- 
light, while  now  ao  mu 'h  work  la  done  by 
artificial  light,  that  nlgl  it  and  day  work  are 
very  almllar.  Night  « irker*  often  prefer 
night  work.  Why  not  et  thla  law  agalnat 
night  work  for  woman  amain  permanently 
abrogated  Instead  of  t«t  iporaiity  auspended, 
as  at  the  preaent? 

The  dlflculty  of  inspecting  home  work  fa 
apparent,  but  whatever  he  law,  let  It  be  for 
all  workers,  for  the  sami  home  work  condl- 
tlona  that  are  bad  for  <  romen  ore  certainly 
bad  for  men. 

There  remains  the  m  nlmum  wage.  Now 
that  Interstate  mlnlmuii  wage  scales  are  In 
force  for  all  Interstate  workers,  men  and 
women  alike,  why  not  t  le  same  equality  of 
treatment  tn  Intrastate  eglslatlon  to  all  In- 
dustrial workers? 

Also  why  have  a  mlnln  lum  wage  for  women 
only  when  you  have  an  equal  pay  law.  as  ts 
now  the  case  In  New  Yolk?  Women  are  cer- 
tainly satisfied  to  have  tie  same  pay  as  men. 
They  don't  want  a  hlghi  r  minimum  or  they 
couldn't  compete,  and  If  you  set  a  lower 
minimum,  then  truly  It  is  bu:  an  Invitation 
to  employers  to  violate  tl:  e  equal  pay  law,  and 
pay  the  minimum.  Son  e  may  counter  that 
there  are  vast  groups  of  women  workers 
whose  work  cannot  be  cc  mpared  to  men's.  I 
doubt  if  this  Is  so.  There  are  usually  a  few 
men  In  occupations  in  which  women  pre- 
dominate, and  even  If  there  were  not  one 
male  on  the  horizon.  11  does  not  help  the 
status  of  women  to  set  a  wage  which  Is  often 
far  below  the  union  wige.  Str.tlstlcs  and 
history  have  shown  that  the  minimum  wage 
has.  in  general,  not  ralsiKl  wai;ea  for  women 
at  all.  It  has  been  thd  demand  for  labor, 
unionization,  stiffening  the  backbones  and 
self-respect  of  women  t  lat  have  raised  the 
wages  for  women. 

The  recent  decision  ot  the  New  York  at- 
torney general  that  women  employees  of 
public  Institutions  did  lot  come  under  the 
equal  pay  for  equal  v«  ork  bill  (the  Todd 
bill)  Is  an  outrage.  If  the  equal  rights 
amendment  were  In  effect,  his  decision  would 
be  unconstitutional.  This  Is  a  flagrant  and 
very  pertinent  case  showing  just  how  women 
are  treated  by  public  cfQcials  because  they 
do  not  have  the  protect  on  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  bill  of  rlgh  s.  and  are  economic 
footballs  Instead  of  persons. 

The  attempts  to  pais  special  laws  for 
women  have  retarded  lealth  laws  for  all 
workers.  Likewise,  due  to  Including  women 
with  minora,  legislation  ror  m;.nors  has  bean 
retarded. 

But  at  the  preaent  tlioe.  as  far  as  special 
laws  for  women  In  Industry  iire  concerned. 
we  are  sailing  along  utthout  them  since 
practically  nil  have  beet  abrogated  for  the 
duration,  or  winked  at.  Let  us  examine  the 
result.  The  birth  rate  has  gone  up;  the 
death  rate,  excepting  fo-  war  casualties,  has 
gone  down.  Infant  molality  was  never  so 
low.  and.  at  tha  same  lime,  the  number  of 
women  employed  in  g  ilnful  pursuits  waa 
never  so  high.  The  best  guaranty  tor 
women's  health  and  th4  health  of  children 
Is  R.xxl  wages  and  a  cor^iequent  high  stand* 
ard  of  living,  and  tha^  la  what  we  have 
today. 

What  waa  considered  Injurious  to  tha 
health  oX  women  has  differed  trom  genera* 
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tlon  to  generation,  and  haa.  therefore,  bean 
cnntrniitd  by  prejudice  and  not  by  madloal 
science.  Women  have  not  changad  aa  far 
aa  vulnerability  to  dtsaaae  and  fatigue  la 
concerned.  Yet,  when  Kllaabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton and  Susan  B,  Anthony  were  young 
woman.  It  waa  the  general  belief  that  tha 
atudy  of  Greek  and  mathematics  would 
render  women  aterile,  and  that  education 
was  dangeroua. 

Then  there  ta  that  Intangible  attrlbuta 
"femininity."  The  lateat  example  of  "femi- 
ninity" being  called  in  to  atop  a  woman  in 
her  choaen  field  waa  by  the  Window  Cleanara 
Union,  Local  2,  AFL,  who  declared  that  Mra. 
MatiHa  Paahko  shouldn't  waah  windows  t>«* 
cataa  aha  didn't  belong  to  the  union,  and 
ahouldn't  belong  to  the  union  "becauae  It 
waa  haaardous  to  waah  windows,  and  alao 
It's  highly  Improper."  What  would  the  win* 
dowa  of  the  world  look  like  If  women  didn't 
waah  them?  It  ts  safe  and  proper  if  they 
waah  them  without  remuneration,  or  for 
next  to  nothing,  but  If  they  are  well  paid 
then  It  Is  hazardous  and  Improper. 

And  now  we  reach  the  final  and,  to  me, 
the  moat  conclusive  argument  for  the  Imme* 
dlate  paaaage  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
la  It  good  for  our  Republic,  based  aa  It  la 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rlghta, 
to  have  half  Its  voters  wandering  over  the 
face  of  the  United  States  as  creatures  apart, 
that  live  not  under  the  sheltering  wings  of 
those  great  precepta,  but  who  are  at  tha 
mercey  of  every  whim  of  whatever  origin,  and 
often  Imported  from  the  totalitarian  states? 
Does  not  this  degraded  position  of  women, 
representing  over  half  of  the  electorate,  stab 
aa  a  dagger  Into  the  very  heart  of  our  body 
politic?  Are  not  all  these  so-called  protec- 
tive laws,  but  In  truth  discriminatory  laws, 
a  manifestation  of  the  growing  totalitarian 
trend  In  this,  our  country,  and  one  more 
blow  to  Individual  liberty? 


The  Cost  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  an  articla 
entitled  "The  Cost  of  Peace,"  from  the 
Sunshine  magazine  of  June  1945: 

THE    COST    or    PEACE 

(A  writer  In  the  Greensboro,  (N.  C.)  Dally 
News  quotes  a  story  from  Lincoln  Steffens* 
autobiography,  which  is  thought -provoking 
In  this  day  of  repeating  history) 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  tha 
peace  meetings  of  Clemenceau.  Wilson,  and 
Lloyd  George,  at  the  close  of  World  War  I 
M.  Clemenceau  was  speaking: 

"I  desire,  before  we  go  any  further,  to  maka 
clear  one  essential  (xilnt :  I  have  heard  some- 
thing about  a  permanent  peace.  There  haa 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  peace  to 
end  wars  forever,  and  I  am  Interested  In 
that.  But  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you 
gentlemen  meant  It,  the  permanent  peace." 

Wilson   and   Lloyd  George  nodded. 

"So."  Clemenceau  aatd  "you  really  mean 
It  I  Well.  It  is  possible  we  can  do  It;  we  can 
make  permanent  peace — but  we  French  can* 
not  quite  believe  you  mean  what  you  say. 
Do  you.  Mr.  President?" 

Mr.  WUson  did, 

"And  you.  Mr    Premier?" 

Lloyd  Oeorge  did. 

"All  right."  Clemenceau  muttered.  "Wa 
can  make  this  permanent  peace.    We  oan  ra> 


mova  all  Uia  eauaaa  of  war.  Huve  you 
counted  the  o.it  of  auoh  i  peace?" 

Thara  waa  some  hekiutlon,  "What  cost?" 
they  aakad. 

"Well, "  aald  Clemenceau,  "If  we  give  up  all 
future  wars,  If  we  are  to  prevent  war,  we 
muat  flrat  give  up  our  empires  and  all  hnpa 
of  taplra.  You,  Mr.  Lloyd  Oeurge.  you  Kng* 
ilah  Will  have  to  come  out  uf  India,  fur  ex- 
ample. We  French  will  ha\e  to  come  uut  of 
north  Africa.  You  America  ta,  Mr.  President, 
will  have  to  come  out  of  thu  Philippines  and 
Puerto  Rloo,  and  leave  Cuba  alone.  We 
can  go  to  theaa  and  other  csuntrles  aa  tour- 
ists, traders,  travelers.  We  cannot  any  more 
govern  them  and  exploit  them,  or  have  tha 
Inside  track  In  them.  Wi  cannot  longer 
poaaaaa  the  keys  to  tradt  routes  and  the 
aphera  of  influence, 

"We  must  also  tear  down  our  tariff  walls 
and  open  the  whole  to  free  trade  and  traffic. 
There  are  also  other  sacrlflcas  we,  the  duml* 
nant  powers,  must  make.  But  firat,  are  you 
willing  to  pay  thaae  prices? ' 

The  premier  and  the  Pr:sldent  protested 
that  they  did  not  mean  all  that,  not  all  at 
once,  anyhow.  No,  no,  thuy  did  not  mean 
exacUy  that. 

"Then,"  aald  Clcmencoau.  sitting  up 
straight  and  fisting  the  table  sharply,  "then 
you  don't  mean  permanent  ]>eace.  You  mean 
war!" 


Prelude  to  Pctidam 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPUESENTATTVES 

Monday.  July  i'.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Barnet  Nover.  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  7,  1945: 

Prklucz  to  Potsdam 
(By  Barnet  Never) 

THE    WARSAW    REGIME    SECOCNtZEO 

In  recognizing  the  newly  formed  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Onlty. 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
brought  their  policies  regarding  the  Polish 
problem  into  line  with  thcs?  of  Russia. 

Given  the  Imperative  need  of  Big  Throe 
harmony  at  this  time — with  the  Potsdam 
conference  Just  around  the  oorner— the  steps 
leading  up  to  this  develcpnient  should,  per- 
haps, not  be  scrutinized  too  closely. 

Certainly,  on  the  surface  ft  least,  the  letter 
of  the  Yalta  agreement  n-ached  last  Feb- 
ruary by  Marshal  Stalin.  P.-lme  Minister 
Churchill,  and  the  late  Prisident  Roosevelt 
has  now  been  compiled  with. 

The  Yalta  Agreement  stipulated  that  "The 
provisional  government  wh  ch  Is  now  func- 
tioning In  Poland  (I.  e..  the  Soviet -aponsored 
Lublin  regime)  should  •  '  'be  reorran- 
IreU  on  a  broader  democratic  basis  with  the 
Inclusion  of  democratic  lea<lers  from  Poland 
Itself  and  from  Poles  abroad." 

On  June  38  that  government  reorganized 
to  include  such  men  as  Stanlslaw  Mikola* 
Jczyk,  former  premier  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment at  London:  Jan  Btanczyk,  Wlcenty 
Wltoa  and  Wiadyalaw  Klernlk. 

The  Yalta  agreement  a  la  3  provided  that 
"This  Polish  Provisional  Gcvcrnment  <  f  Na- 
tional Unity  ahall  be  pledgi-d  to  the  holdlrg 
of  free  and  unfettered  ele<  tlona  as  soon  aa 
possible  on  tha  basts  of  universal  suffrage 
and  aecret  ballot.  In  thiae  elections,  all 
democratic  and  anti-Nan  fiartles  shall  have 


the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put  forward 

cai'.didiitea." 

This  pledge  hna  now  been  given  by  tha  ra« 
organiaed  Warsaw  regime. 

"When  a  Poiith  Provtaional  Oovarntnant  ef 
National  Unity  haa  been  propaity  formad," 
tha  Yalta  Agraamant  goaa  on  to  aay,  "tha 
Oovarnmaat  of  tha  Onion  of  tovlat  Boctaiist 
Rnpublics  *  •  •  and  the  GovarnnMnt  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Statea  of  America  will  aeubllth 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  new  •  •  • 
government    •     •     •.•• 

Thus  after  tha  preaent  Waraaw  regime  was 
formed  and  after  It  pledged  Itaelf  to  hold 
demoeratlo  alaetiona,  Oraat  Crtuin  and  the 
United  State*  had  no  altamstivt  other  than 
to  rerogniM  that  regime. 

Actually  the  broadening  of  the  base  of  the 
Lublin  government  followed  an  old  radpe  for 
rabbit  alew — add  one  rabbit  to  one  horse. 
In  the  new  regime,  only  a  handful  of  poata, 
and  none  of  any  Importance,  are  held  by 
thoee  not  previously  connected  with  the 
Lublin  group. 

Lubllnltea  have  the  Premlernhtp,  the  Mln- 
latrlaa  of  War,  Foreign  Affairs,  Justice,  and 
Finance.  They  control  the  police.  And 
they  are  dominant  In  the  pre.>ldcntlal  coun- 
cil.   The  newcomers  have  the  leavings. 

However,  since  there  waa  no  agreement 
arrived  at  In  Yalta  nb  to  Juat  what  wuu'.d  con- 
stitute a  broadening  of  the  baae  of  the  former 
provisional  government,  the  United  States 
and  Oteat  Britain  cannot  complain. 

By  the  same  token,  nothing  was  said  at 
Yalta  giving  any  outside.  Impartial  body  any 
right  to  supervise  the  coming  elections  In 
Poland  BO  as  to  make  certain  that  they  will 
be  free  and  unfettered.  We  have  to  take  on 
/aith  the  pledge  of  the  new  government  that 
such  elections  will  be  held. 

We  can  only  hope  tliat  our  faith  will  be 
jjstlfled.  But  we  must  recognize  that  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  such  Yalta  terms  as 
"free  and  unfettered  elections,"  "universal 
suffrage."  "secret  ballot."  and  "democratic 
and  anti-Nazi  parties"  will  be  defined  by  the 
hew  Warsaw  regime  (and  by  Moscow)  the 
way  we  define  them. 

Another,  bigger,  and  more  momentous  con- 
ference of  the  "Big  Three"  than  that  which 
met  at  Yalta  Is  now  in  the  offing.  It  Is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  fate  of  E^u^cpe  and 
Asia,  indeed,  of  the  entire  world,  may  there 
be  decided. 

1  Is  thus  of  the  most  vital  Importance  that 
at  Potsdam  the  mistakes  we  made  at  Yalta 
be  not  repeated.    These  mistakes  were: 

1.  Depending  on  vagus  understandings 
rather  than  prcclte  egreenents  to  cbtu-t  the 
course  cf  the  future  policy  of  the  three 
powers. 

2  The  failure  to  agree  on  definitions.  The 
RurslBcs  do  not  think  as  we  do  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  erpect  them  to  do  so. 

3.  The  fa'lure  to  stipulate  the  exact  meth- 
ods by  irhlch  ajjreements  are  to  be  carried  out. 

Everybcdy  Is  agreed  that  Anslo-Russlen, 
American  unity  Is  Indispensable  to  the  prop- 
er functioning  of  the  new  world  organization 
as  v;cU  as  to  the  achievement  of  harmonious 
international  relations. 

Yet  up  to  now  that  unity  has  largely  baen 
achieved  by  Rues'.a  making  minor  conces- 
sions, with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  maklrg  major  concessions. 

The  present  solution  of  the  Polish  problem 
Is  a  case  In  point.  Because  tha  terms  of 
agreement  at  \alta  were  vague,  because  noth- 
ing waa  pinned  down,  the  very  considerable 
Initial  concetalons  made  by  Great  Brluln  and 
the  United  States  to  Russia  at  YalU  proved 
only  the  beginning.  We  had  to  make  further 
concaaalona  before  we  got  through.  That 
kind  of  diplomacy— diplomacy  by  capitula- 
tion—Is  deatructlve  both  of  our  Intavaata  and 
of  our  preatige.  We  ahotUd  alwaya  ba  ready 
to  meet  tha  Ruaalana  half  way.  We  must 
Inalat  on  no  leaa  from  them. 


Two  Billi  To  Soirt  Land  Probltmi  ef 
Hairi,  Aged  Indians,  and  Indian 
Vtterani 

IXTENWON  OF  RFMAHKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  USE 

or  aotrrti  Dakota 
fN  THE  HOUU  OF  RVRMIItTATIVIt 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  XHkota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rt- 
mark.t,  I  wl.ih  to  make  a  ntatement  with 
respect  to  the  bill  H.  R.  3080,  which  X 
Introduced  today,  which  provides  for 
the  purchnae  of  reatrlctcd  Indian  lands 
from  heliK  or  from  any  Indian  over  60 
year.s  of  age. 

This  bill  Ik  an  attempt  to  do  nomethlng 
for  the  land-poor  Indian  and  for  the 
hclrship-lnnd  problem  at  one  time. 

I  have  l>een  utterly  ashamed  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  when 
an  old  Indian  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  who  has  anywhere  Irom  one  to 
a  doz?n  quarter  sections  of  land,  yet  is 
without  food  or  clothing  because  of  the 
re.«itrictlons  on  the  sale  of  his  property. 

Similarly,  I  have  been  disgusted  with 
the  growing  spider  web  of  entanglement 
for  Indian  lands  through  inheritance  of 
fractionated  intere.sts  under  current  poli- 
cies of  the  Indian  Office  which  prevent 
normal  division  of  interests  by  prohibi- 
tions upon  patenting  and  sale. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  buy  all  such  lands  in  tru.st 
for  the  tribe  where  such  lands  are  lo- 
cated and  authorizes  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose,  and  provides  that  if 
the  Secretary  either  does  not  care  to 
buy  that  land  or  does  not  have  the  money 
to  do  so  that  he  must  appraise  the  land 
and  issue  a  patent  in  fee  that  will  permit 
its  sale  if  the  owners  .«!0  desire  and  have 
a  bona  fide  prospective  purchaser. 

Under    permission    granted    by    the 
House.  I  include  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  H.  R.  3C80  as  follows: 
A  bin  to  provide  for  the  purchaae  of  restricted 

Indian  lands  from  heirs  or  from  any  Indian 

over  60  years  of  age 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  upon  request  by  the  owners,  is 
hereby  authorlKd.  In  his  dlrcretlon,  to  pur- 
chase restrlcUd  lands  and  Improvementa 
thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  Interest 
therein,  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  any  de- 
ceased Indian  or  to  any  Indian  6J  years  of 
age.  The  lands  ao  acquired  i>hall  bs  taken 
by  the  United  States  of  Amcilca  In  trust  for 
the  Indian  tribe  of  the  rcecnratlon  upon 
which  the  lands  are  located  and  ahall  beooaaa 
a  part  of  such  reservation,  and  thereafter 
shall  have  the  eame  sUtiu  as  other  trIbrU 
lands.  Conveyance  ahall  be  by  deed  ap. 
proved  by  tlie  Commlijtloner  of  b^dtan  Ailatra 
upon  the  diid  forms,  approved  by  the  Bicfe- 
tary  of  the  Inurlor.  applying  tu  allotted  and 
Inherited  landa.  but  in  no  eaae  ahall  the  eon- 
veyance  require  the  grantor  to  surrender  any 
right  or  benefit  to  which  he  or  the  may  be 
entitled  as  a  member  of  the  tribe  to  which 
tbe  landa  are  conveyed. 

Sec.  T.  Whenever  the  owner  or  ownera  of 
Indian  landa  daaerlbed  In  section  1  of  thin 
act  shall  raqtiaat  in  writing  thronfh  tlM 
superintendent  of  the  reeervation  on  whMl 
auch  landa  are  located,  tha  BecrtUnr  of  tiM 
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Interior  aball  cause  an  appnilsa!  of  such  landa 
to  be  made  witbin  30  days  and  thereupon  be 
shall  notify  the  owner  or  owners  of  that 
appraised  value  and  with  that  notlflcatlon 
shall  make  a  tender  of  purchase  If  he  de- 
sires to  buy  the  land  In  trust  fcr  the  tribe: 
Provided.  That  If  the  Secretary,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, either  does  not  desire  to  purchase 
said  lands  or  does  not  have  funds  available 
for  that  purpose,  he  shall  so  state  and  shall 
offer  to  Issue  a  patent  In  fee  to  the  owner 
or  owners  whenever  he  or  they  shall  file  a 
bona  fide  offer  of  purchase  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  appraised  value,  accompa- 
nied by  a  certified  check  or  other  satisfactory 
evidence  of  ability  to  pay  by  the  prospective 
purchaser:  Provided  further.  That  this  act 
Shalt  not  be  construed  to  require  any  owner 
to  accept  a  lesser  amount  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  his  land  than  from  any  other  ptir- 
chaser  when  that  is  in  evidence. 

Site.  3  For  the  ourchase  of  such  lands,  im- 
provements, and  interests  therein,  the  Fura 
of  $500,000  18  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated annually,  out  of  any  funds  In  the 
United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, which  funds  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.  Prorided.  That  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  appropriated  as  au- 
thorized herein,  preference  shall  be  given  to 
the  purchase  of  lands  on  reservations  where 
trtbrl  fur.ds  are  not  available  for  land  pur- 
chase. The  proceeds  of  each  sale  shall  be 
paid  to  the  regularly  bonded  ofOcer  of  the 
proper  Indian  agency  for  deposit  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  IndlRn  grantor  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  under  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  disbursement  of  that  In- 
dividual's funds. 

The  other  bill  which  I  introduced 
today  Is  H.  R.  3681.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
removal  of  restrictions  on  property  of 
Indians  who  served  in  the  armed  forces. 
This  bill  speaks  for  itself,  and  under  per- 
mission granted,  I  offer  its  provisions,  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  removal  of  restrictions 
on  property  of  Indians  who  serve  In  the 
armed  forces 

Be  it  enaeted.  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed,  upon 
application  by  any  Indian  who  shall  have 
served  honorably  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war.  to  remove  all 
restrictions  upon  the  lands.  Interests  in  lands, 
funds,  or  other  property  of  such  Indian,  and. 
if  such  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  are  held 
by  the  United  States  in  trust  for  such  In- 
dian, to  Issue  an  unrestricted  patent  in  fee 
therefor.  No  lands  or  other  property  with 
reepect  to  which  restrictions  are  removed  or 
a  patent  In  fee  issued  pursuant  to  this  act 
ahall  be  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt 
contracted  prior  to  such  removal  of  restric- 
tions or  Lastiance  of  patent. 


The  Special  Committee  to  Investlf  ate 
Food  Shortaces 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  csoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speaker 
has  asked  me  to  carry  on  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
Food  Situation. 

This  work  involves  labor  wliich  does 
not  make  the  assignment  a  happy  one. 
tMl  with  the  assistance  of  the  six  able 


men  on  the  commltteii 
responsibilities  to  the 

The  committee  will, 
the  servant  of  the 
the  comments  and 
Member. 

I  am  incorporating 
of  a  statement  I  have  iisued 
with  regard  to  the  \fork 
mittee: 


I  shall  meet  the 

)est  of  my  ability. 

3f  course,  work  as 

Hou!  e  and  we  welcome 

cooperation  of  every 


in 
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No  hearings  are  schedfiled 

Continued  studies, 
ences  will  be  carried 
mittee  may  be  kept 
the  food  situation 

The  committee  today 
the  provisions  of  the 
removing     certain     quo)t 
slaughterers,  be  put  In 
This  action  should 
meat  supply. 

The  future  policy  of 
governed  by  the  following 

1.  To  cooperate  with 
rctary  of  Agriculture  in 
effect  the  recommendatl^na 
by  this  committee: 

2.  To  secure   better 
ordination  among  the 
ci3lug  authority  in  the 
ing,  and  distribution  of 

3.  To  secure  Increasec 
dant  production,  for  the  Be 
in  short  supply,  and  the  eby 
an  ample  supply  of 
tlonary  tendencies,  and 
ket,  but  also  hasten  the 
equal  demand,  and  controls 
be  necessary; 

4.  To  Investigate  and 
operations  and  submit 
bating  this  menace,  wbl<jh 
Increasing  the  cost  of 
people  an  equal  share  of 

5.  To  investigate  all 
age.  and  excess  purcba^ 
agencies  and  submit 
ventlon  of  such  practtc^ 

6.  To  seek  to  ellmlnatf 
and    regulations   which 
production,    retard 
supply; 

7.  To  try  to  secure  a^opt 
ciple  that  the  armed 
claim   on   our  food   s 
claim    rightfully    belong 
people  and  that  their 
before   any   shipments 
are  made,  except  such 
essary  to  meet  the  calls 


at  this  time, 
and   confer- 
so  that  the  com- 
cortetantly  Informed  of 
throughout  the  country, 
recommended   that 
Ifatman  amendment, 
a     limitations     on 
effect  Immediately, 
malerially  increase  the 
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production,  abun- 
commcdltles  now 
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counteract  Infla- 
lireak  the  black  mar- 
lay  when  supply  will 
will  no  longer 
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Mr.    CELLER. 
leave  granted  to  extefad 
the    Record.    I    inclqde 
letter: 


Hon.  ExTOKNX  WoaixT. 

House  of  Repres^tdtives. 


HZAM  CoLLKACtrx:   I  h 
your   CoQxmittee    en 


5,  1945 

Speaker,   under 

my  remarks  in 

the    following 


JXTLT  9,  1945. 


M  ashington.  D.  C. 
ive  seen  a  report  of 
P^twar   Training   for 


Officers  and  Seamen  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
of  the  United  States. 

One  paragraph  thereof  speaks  of  the  five 
State  maritime  academies  located  In  Cali- 
fornia, Maine.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  speaks  of  the  valuable  con- 
tribution made  by  these  schools  to  our  mer- 
chant marine.  They  are  operated  by  the 
States  In  which  they  are  located  with  Fed- 
eral contributions  and  under  Federal  super- 
vision. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  New  York  school 
located  at  Fort  Schuyler  in  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx,  city  and  State  of  New  York. 
This  school  has  been  In  existence  for  over 
70  years  and  has  done  an  admirable  Job  In 
training  men  and  officers  for  our  merchant 
marine. 

The  report  recommends  the  reduction  of 
officer  replacements  to  two  hundred  to  be 
graduated  annually.  The  complement  of 
training  during  the  war  at  the  5  State  mari- 
time academies  has  been  about  1.100.  Rec- 
ommendation Is  now  made  that  the  total 
complement  for  the  five  schools  after  the 
war  be  reduced  to  750. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  con- 
clusion was  reached.  I  was  Informed  that 
nobody  from  the  New  York  State  Maritime 
Academy  was  called  to  testify.  Nobody  from 
Its  board  of  visitors  or  any  of  the  officers 
were  asked  for  an  opinion.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  nobody  from  any  of  the  other 
maritime  academies  was  asked  to  testify. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  responsible  officers  of  the 
academies  to  appear  before  your  committee 
before  the  conclusions  reached  by  It  become 
final.  They  are  In  emphatic  disagreement 
with  the  committee's  conclusions. 

New  York  State  contemplates  the  spend- 
ing of  vast  sums  of  money  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  curricula.  Other  States  are  con- 
templating vast  expehditures  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  academies.  They  do  not 
view  wlta  complacency  the  recommendation 
to  reduce  the  total  complement  for  the  five 
schools  after  war  to  750. 

This  figure  would  be  ruinous  and  Is  un- 
warranted. These  States  would  refuse  to 
make  expenditures  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  curricula  and  buildings  if  the  comple- 
ment of  each  academy  is  so  cut. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  conclusions  of  your 
committee  with  reference  to  the  State  acad- 
emies will  not  be  final  and  that  oppor- 
tunity win  he  given  for  these  various 
maritime  academy  officials  to  testify  before 
your  committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Emanxtel  Celler. 


Unemplojrment  Compensation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
from  Missouri,  in  whith  the  writer  has 
something  to  say  about  Jobs,  unemploy- 
ment, and  social  security,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

WxBSTER  Grovis,  Mo.,  July  3.  1945. 
Hon.  Clarz  E.  Hoitman, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Thank  you  for  your  reply  to  our  honorable 
RepresenUtive.  John  (Jack)  J.  Cochran,  re- 
garding his  proposal  on  unemployment  so- 
cial security.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
worthy,  honest,  and  able  Jack  Cochxan  real- 
izes that  thousands  and  thousands  and  thou- 
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sands  of  men  and  bojrs  comi'  In  to  the  cities 
and  metropolitan  centers  vith  the  idea  of 
only  working  at  public  w,,rlu  for  a  abort 
time  to  make  a  stake.  Tu<!y  leave  a  farm 
community  with  the  firm  intention  of  going 
back  to  gather  the  cropts,  ma  ay  times  leaving 
their  children  or  relatives  to  hoe  the  weeds 
out  and  feed  the  stock.  Most  of  these  per- 
sons attach  themselves  to  the  labor  market 
only  in  very  good  times,  the  remainder  they 
spend  on  the  farm.  These  6<)-called  workers 
during  the  past  8  years  have  received  unem- 
ployment benefits  after  the/  have  gone  to 
town  and  worked  long  enough  to  be  eligible 
for  •ocltfl-sectu'ity  unemployment,  then  de- 
liberately either  gotten  flrec  or  laid  off  or 
quit,  after  which  they  went  back  to  the 
rxiral  district  and  filed  and  received  social- 
security  l>eneflt8,  claiming  that  the  work 
offered  was  too  far  distant  frim  their  domi- 
cile to  permit  them  to  accept  it.  Miwourl. 
as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  t«  o  States  in  the 
Union  that  pays  benefits  for  2  consecutive 
years  for  unemployment  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I  know  that  riy  friend.  Jack 
Cochran,  will  admit  that  It  does  not  take  as 
much  to  live  in  Washington  or  Iron  or 
Reynolds  County,  Mo.,  as  t  does  in  St. 
Louis  city.  Jackson.  Cole,  or  St .  Louis  County. 
Also  that  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  live  in 
Detroit,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Jersey  City, 
and  other  metropolitan  centers  as  it  does  at 
Flat  River,  Doe  Run,  Bald  Knob,  HoUister, 
Potosi,  Van  Buren,  Salem,  Moselle,  Ware, 
Hillsboro,  all  in  rural  Missouri.  Let  \is  stop 
burdening  taxpayers,  workers,  and  employers 
with  will-o'-the-wisp  taxes  on  pay  rolls  and 
otherwise,  so  we  can  go  ahead  and  make 
goods,  which  means  Jotxs,  and  so  we  can 
make  materials  at  prices  the  worker  can 
afford;  let  us  try  to  get  and  keep  this  pay- 
roll and  other  taxes  below  20  percent  of  the 
earnings,  and  we  may  be  able  to  pay  our  way 
out.  The  enclosed  covers  a  few  of  the  faults 
of  our  present  Social  Sectirity  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  L.  Harbincton. 

(Enclosure] 
Social-Sbctjiutt.  Old-Ace.  and  Susvtvors 

iNStniANCt 

Many  booklets  have  been  published  by  the 
Government  extolling  the  merits  of  social- 
security,  old-age,  and  survivors'  insurance 
benefits.  These  benefits  are  good  and  wel- 
come to  those  who  qualify.  There  are.  how- 
ever, payments  made  by  workers  who  may 
never  receive  the  benefits  they  could  expect 
under  a  private  retirement  policy.  A  person 
at  21  years  of  age  or  any  other  age  earlier  than 
65  can  buy  retirement  Insurance  for  age  65 
with  an  enforceable  contract  stating  that 
either  the  cash -surrender  value  or  the  pre- 
mium paid  amounts,  whichever  is  greater, 
will  be  paid  the  widow  or  beneficiary  should 
the  armultant  die  before  reaching  65.  There 
are  no  restrictions  or  strings  tied  to  the  re- 
tirement-Insurance contract,  the  widow  may 
remarry  without  sacrifice  of  her  benefits,  the 
children's  benefits  are  not  Jeopard'zed  by  be- 
coming 16  or  18  years  of  age.  and  they  may 
attend  school  or  work,  as  they  please,  and  still 
receive  the  benefits  from  papa's  contract  with 
the  Insurance  company  operating  under  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  worker  who  pays  for 
the  retirement  annuity  does  not  have  to  retire 
to  secure  the  insurance  monthly  benefits  for 
which  he  paid  his  hard-earned  money.  He 
gets  them  because  he  has  paid  for  them,  and 
the  Federal  Government  would  send  the  In- 
surance executives  to  a  Federal  penitentiary 
if  they  failed  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
contract. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  Federal  Social 
Security.  Old-Age  Act.  Does  it  pay  monthly 
benefits  to  the  widow  if  she  remarries?  No. 
Does  it  pay  monthly  benefits  if  the  children 
reach  16  years  of  age  and  do  not  go  to  school? 
No.  Does  the  Government  pay  social-security 
benefits  after  the  child  reaches  18.  even  when 
he  continues  his  desire  for  education?     No. 


It  la  poasible  under  social -sectirity,  old-age. 
and  survivors  insurance  for  a  worker  who 
works  from  age  21  to  64  to  pay  or  have 
paid  for  socisl-security,  old-age  benefits  the 
sum  of  $2,640  in  taxes,  and  If  his  widow  re- 
marries and  his  children  are  over  18  years  of 
age.  his  estate  would  receive  only  a  small 
burial  benefit.  Check  this  with  the  amount 
your  estate,  your  widow,  your  children,  or  any 
designated  beneficiary,  church  or  charity, 
would  receive  under  a  private  Insurance  con- 
tract. If  the  worker  reaches  65  or  any  age 
older  and  wants  to  keep  on  working,  he  gets 
nothing  under  social-security,  old-age,  and 
survivors  insurance.  Check  this  with  the 
same  expenditure  or  cost  under  a  private 
retirement  annuity  policy  which  pays  when 
age  65  or  other  designated  age  is  reached. 

This  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  elimi- 
nate some  of  the  delusions  and  snares  with 
which  it  alMunds.  Social  security  compels 
the  employer  to  deduct  1  percent  from  the 
wages  of  each  and  every  employee  and  also 
to  pay  an  additional  1  percent  of  each  em- 
ployee's wages  for  social -security  insurance. 
Let  us  examine  the  social -security  treatment 
of  a  segment  of  the  workers  of  America,  whose 
wages  are  assessed  2  percent  for  social - 
security  benefits,  who  will  likely  never  receive 
a  dime  in  return  through  their  social-security 
accounts.  Many  young  ladles  start  working 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  19  years;  most 
of  them  marry  and  quit  work  before  they 
are  26  years  of  age.  These  young  women 
pay  in  sums  amounting  to  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  toward  social-security  bene- 
fits while  they  are  working  for  a  period  of 
from  2  to  7  yeara.  Their  social-security  ac- 
counts become  worthless  a  few  years  after 
they  ceasr  working  as  their  average  quarterly 
earnings  fall  to  qualify  them  under  the  act. 
W^hat  would  cui  Government  do  to  an  in- 
surance company  who  failed  to  contract  and 
agree  to  pay  back  the  cash  surrender  value 
or  grant  a  paid-up  amount  on  a  like  retire- 
ment policy?  Our  Government  would  prose- 
cute or  permit  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
insurance  fraud  and  would  put  the  insurance 
chlselcr  out  of  business. 

It  is  time  to  reform  the  Social  Security 
Old-Age  Insurance  Act  to  provide  payment  or 
refund  of  cash  value  covering  taxes  paid 
on  behalf  of  the  worker  for  old-age  benefits. 
This  should  be  done  before  we  extend  the 
act  to  take  in  more  taxpayers  who  may  not  be 
eligible  for  l}enefits  but  who  will  pay  billions 
in  taxes  which  can  be  used  to  pay  for  Ixxm- 
doggling.  raking  of  leaves,  and  pump  prim- 
ing. Social -security  insurance,  if  it  is  insur- 
ance, should  extend  benefits  to  each  worker 
in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  worker  and  each  person  taxed 
should  be  assured  that  his  or  her  estate  would 
bt  entitled  to  at  least  the  amount  of  t>ene- 
fits  that  would  be  available  under  a  private 
enterprise  retirement  or  annuity  insurance 
contract.  A  worker  who  is  taxed  through 
pay-roll  earnings  at  a  percent  of  bis  wages 
for  old-age  bsnefits  should  be  guaranteed  a 
benefit  amount  in  relation  to  the  amount  of 
compulsory  taxation  taken  for  such  Iseneflts. 

WACNER-DINGZLL   BHX 

The  cost  of  the  proposed  social -security 
benefits  is  unknown  but  the  press  states  that 
to  make  certain  changes  m  social  security  to 
Include  hospital  and  illness  bcnoflts  the  tax 
rate  on  the  employee's  pay  would  be  changed 
from  1  j)ercent.  the  present  rate,  to  4  percent 
and  a  like  increase  would  be  charged  to  the 
employer. 

An  example  of  the  cost  of  this  expwrlroent 
in  social  welfare  might  be  made  by  compar- 
ing it  with  the  present  cost  of  illness  and 
hospital  insurance  now  available  through 
private  enterprise.  It  would  cost  a  person 
earning  $225  per  month  8  percent  of  his  pay 
or  8180  per  year,  half  of  which  would  be 
deducted  from  his  wage  or  salary  check.  The 
amount  of  hospital  or  Illness  beneflu  in  the 
proposed  bill  are  vague;  the  press  states  hos- 
pital benefits  would  be  for  80  days.    The  cost 


of  accident  and  health  Insxuanee  and  bo*- 
pltaliaation  insurance  in  large  responsible 
Ooveriunent-regulated  Insursnce  companies 
is  available  in  group  form  for  the  following 
cosu: 

Per  year 
$30  weekly  benefit  for  illness  and  acci- 
dent cost t $37 

$6  daily  hospital  benefit  for  70-day  pe- 
riod, plus  $35  for  laboratory,  medi- 
cines. X-ray,  and  other  charges,  plus 
up    to    $150    surgical    reimbursement 

cost , 
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Total  cost  for  above  benefits. 


Hospital  benefits  as  outlined  above  are 
paid  for  70  days  Just  as  many  times  in  a  year 
as  the  employee  may  need  it,  provided  his 
physician  or  surgeon  find  it  necessary  for 
his  health  or  improvement,  and  he  may  go  to 
any  hospital  and  into  any  room  or  ward  he 
may  select  and  receive  the  daily  benefits  in 
cash  payable  to  him,  and  this  means  that  a 
veteran  could  go  to  a  Government  hospital 
at  no  cost  to  him  and  receive  up  to  $350 
for  hospital-room  charges  under  the  private 
plans  now  svaiiable  through  Insurancs  chan- 
nels. Check  these  benefiU  carefully  and 
note  their  cost,  compare  them  with  the  addi- 
tional tax  at>out  to  l>e  deducted  from  your 
pay  check.  You  will  discover  that  a  promise 
by  Government  may  cost  many,  many  times 
the  cost  of  an  enforceable  contract  with  a 
reliable  insurance  company  operated  under 
Government  Jurisdiction.  It  is  not  aeces- 
sary  for  you  to  have  your  illness  or  acci- 
dent approved  by  a  politician  in  W.ishlngton 
before  obtaining  tieneflts  under  the  private 
jxjllcy  available  and  in  force  in  many  indus- 
trial concerns.  When  a  contract  is  purchased 
from  a  private  enterprise  insurance  company 
it  cannot  l>e  changed  by  the  InKurance  com- 
pany as  long  as  payments  are  made.  Any 
Government  insurance  plan  may  be  changed 
at  the  will  of  Congress. 


The  Poliih  SHoatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  July  9. 194S 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exLend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inclvde  the  following  telegrem  and 
Btatement  of  the  Polish-American  Con- 
gress: 

JtTNK  29,  1945. 
Hon.  Hamt  S.  TatnuAN, 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Independence,  Mo.: 

The  Polish-American  Congress,  actually  In 
session  in  Washington,  has  Just  learned  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  that  the  recognition  by 
our  United  States  of  the  new  version  of  the 
Soviet -sponsored  Polish  Lublin  Government 
is  imminent  and,  in  fact,  only  awaits  your 
final  decision.  Mr.  President. 

On  Iiehalf  of  6,000.000  loyal  Americans  of 
Polish  descent,  we  beseech  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  pKXtpone  your  decision,  which,  in 
otir  opinion,  would  be  tantamount  to  giving 
your  approval  to  the  virtual  extinction  of 
Poland's  lndep)cndence  on  the  eve  of  our 
own  Independence  Day.  the  Pourlh  of  July. 
By  recognizing  a  Soviet-appointed  Com- 
munist set-up  we  would  participate  In  seal- 
ing the  doom  of  heroic  Poland,  whose  death 
would  tbvM  become  the  price  we  have  to 
pay  RuBsii.  The  so-called  provisional  Oor- 
emment  of  Poland  as  announced  today  la 
the  same  Soviet  puppet  government  which 
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bad  be«n  justly  denied  American  recojml- 
tion.  with  only  »ddiiloD  of  three  men 
dragged  Into  submission  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  fighting  men  of  the  Polish 
underground  were  put  Into  Soviet  Jails  and 
the  flgbttng  men  of  Polands  Army  abroad 
are  being  deprived  of  their  country  after 
their  glorious  fight  for  ovir  common  cause. 
This  new  version  of  the  Soviet -sponsored 
puppet  set-up  in  Poland  is  a  sinister  mock- 
ery of  the  Yftlta  compromise  In  which  our 
late  President  put  so  much  faith  as  the 
means  of  saving  Poland's  Independence. 
No  free  and  unfettered  elections  coiild  be 
held  In  Poland  under  the  rule  of  Soviet  bay- 
onets. Soviet  police,  and  Soviet  pupjsets. 

We  beseech  you.  Mr.  President,  to  post- 
pone your  decision  at  least  until  you  permit 
us  personally  to  submit  to  you  the  details 
of  tbls  tragic  case. 

Chaklis  Roemarzk. 
Prf<»ident.  Poltan -American  Congress, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


BBCT  ARATION     OF     POLISH -AMERICAN     COMCRESS, 
INC.,     ON     PRESENT     POLISH     STTD.VTION 

The  Polish-American  Congress  held  Its 
regular  quarterlv  meeting  In  Washington  on 
June  28  and  29.  President  Rozmarek  and 
other  officers  submitted  reports  on  their  ac- 
tivities since  the  last  regular  meeting  held 
April   13.  1945. 

Since  Its  Incorooratlon  in  Illinois,  the 
Polish-American  Congress  has  organized  28 
divisions  In  the  following  states:  Arizona. 
California.  Connecticut.  E>elaware.  Florida, 
nitnols.  Indiana.  Kansas.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetu.  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mls.sourl.  Ne- 
braska. New  Hamp-shlre.  New  Jersey.  New 
Turk.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Ten- 
ncaaee.  Texas.  Vermont,  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

The  Pollsh-Amencan  Congress  noted  also 
with  deep  satisfaction  that  Its  ties  with  the 
6.000.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent  which 
It  represents,  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
through  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  all 
the  big  frarcrnal  organizations  (Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance.  Polish  Roman  Catholic 
Union.  Polish  Women's  Alliance,  and  others) 
the  1.000  Polish  parishes  in  America,  all  the 
B  daily  Polish-language  newspapers  and  85 
Polish-language  publications 

Conscious  of  Its  reeponslblUty  to  6.000  COO 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  whom  It  repre- 
sents, the  Polish-American  Congress  expresses 
Its  views  a.i  follows: 

I.  The  victorious  end  of  the  war  In  Europe 
and  the  unconditional  sunender  of  Germany 
and  her  satellites,  la  a  matter  of  deep  satis- 
faction and  pride  for  all  Americans,  conscious 
that  the  mighty  effort  of  all  the  American 
people  baa  made  this  victory  possible.  The 
elimination  of  the  European  theater  of  war 
now  allows  the  American  people  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  over 
Japan. 

3.  In  defense  of  Its  own  safety  the  United 
States  has  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  and 
actively  to  participate  in  two  world  wars  In 
the  course  of  the  last  25  years.  This  proves 
that  In  the  present  time  of  scientific  develop- 
ment, the  American  people  are  no  longer 
safe  from  aggression  from  the  outside:  and 
that,  although  our  alms  are  peaceful,  circum- 
stances force  us  to  become  du-ectly  involved 
In  anv  major  conflict. 

3.  The  problem  of  security  of  the  United 
States  has  therefore  t>ecorae  one  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  all  American  people. 
The  Polish-American  Congress  adopts  the 
watchword  "Americau  Security  First"  as  its 
basic  aim. 

Recent  developments  have  established  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  American  security  has 
now  become  dependent  on  world  security. 
Hence,  the  United  States  can  only  remain 
■ectue  in  a  united  world.  In  which  all  na- 
Uooa,  great  and  tnutU.  willingly  contribute 
their  part  toward  the  essential  goal  of  a 
Ju.st  and  durable  peace  In  proportion  to  t^eir 
and  possibilities. 
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4    It  is  the  firm 
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on  democratic  princi 
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8.  The  fact  that  the 
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problems  of  American  security  and  must  not 
be  wasted.  The  Polish-American  Congress 
notes  with  regret  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  Is  not  being  made  use  of  as  a  means 
of  persuasion  In  International  negotiations. 

10.  No  problem  has  been  handled  with  such 
utter  disregard  for  the  rules  of  justice,  le- 
gality, democracy,  and  Individual  freedom 
as  the  problem  of  Poland.  And  yet,  she  was 
the  first  to  fight,  the  only  one  among  the 
countries  overrun  by  Hitler  which  produced 
no  quisling,  and  her  Allied  loyalty  through- 
out this  war  was  unassailable,  her  war  ef- 
fort was  out  of  all  proportions  to  her  means, 
and  elicited  from  President  Roosevelt  the 
high  comment  that  she  Is  the  "inspiration 
of  nations."  The  6.000.000  Americans  of 
Polish  descent  have  followed  the  develop- 
ments of  the  treatment  of  Poland  very  close- 
ly and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cause  of  Poland  has  been  dragged  down  from 
the  heights  of  the  principles  declared  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  to  the  depths  of  unwar- 
ranted appeasement  through  continuous 
compromises  on  the  part  of  her  Allies — at 
Teheran,  later  at  Yalta,  until  the  final  and 
most  complete  appeasement  made  by  our 
govenmental  envoy  specially  sent  to  Moscow, 
which  after  his  return,  contrary  to  the  truth, 
was  hailed  as  a  "triumph  of  successful  nego- 
tiations of  the  Polish  problem."  Contrary 
to  these  enthusiastic  comments,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained Indifferent  to  the  sinister  farce  of 
the  show  trial  of  the  16  Polish  political 
leaders  and  allowed  the  greatest  humiliation 
that  can  be  Inflicted  on  a  valiant  and  faith- 
ful ally  to  be  meted  out  to  the  Polish  people, 
no  less  attached  to  their  freedom  and  human 
rights  than  our  American  people. 

11.  At  Teheran  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
first  contemplated.  From  all  declarations 
and  conversations  with  the  highest  American 
officials  the  Polish-American  Congress  was 
led  to  believe  after  the  Yalta  meeting,  where 
the  seizure  by  Russia  of  almost  half  of  Po- 
land was  agreed  to  by  the  United  States, 
that  this  unfair  and  high  price  had  to  be 
paid  to  save  Poland's  real  Independence. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  new  provisional  body 
would  be  formed  which  would  ultimately 
lead  to  a  free  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Polish  Nation.  However,  the  new  body  cre- 
ated In  Moscow  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a 
conspiracy  to  frtistrate  the  decisions  reached 
at  Yalta  and  to  present  the  United  Nations 
with  a  new  distorted  but  accomplished  fact 
made  In  Russia.  Out  of  21  members  of  the 
new  government,  18  are  Communists  or 
Communist  sponsored,  definitely  pledged  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  stifling  the  free  will 
of  the  people  and  to  force  communism  upon 
Poland.  This  Is  not  what  President  Roose- 
velt bad  agreed  to  at  Yalta;  It  does  not 
fulfill  any  of  our  expectations  nor  can  It 
be  accepted  by  the  American  people  as  a 
happy  beginning  of  a  solution. 

It  Is  our  unhappy  lot  today  to  oppose  the 
new  government  in  Poland  as  a  Communist- 
controlled  Moscow  clique,  which  has  accepted 
three  Individuals  outside  their  organization, 
merely  to  create  a  too  crude  semblance  of  free 
decision.  Mr.  MikolaJczyk  and  Mr.  Stanczyk 
have  been  chosen,  because  they  have  been  In 
the  United  States  where  they  were  warmly 
greeted  only  because  of  what  they  then  repre- 
sented. Their  Inclusion  and  the  assignment 
of  insignificant  positions  to  them  is  calcu- 
lated tc  deceive  and  confuse  Americans  of 
Polish  origin,  as  well  as  the  American  public 
opinion. 

The  Inclusion  of  nine  non -Communist 
Poles  Into  the  so-called  national  committee, 
is  a  further  step  in  an  effort  to  confuse  an(} 
deceive  American  public  opinion.  As  1e 
Russia,  where  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Communist  Party.  -omposeC  of  anony- 
mous members,  has  been  the  governing  t>ody 
of  Soviet  Russia,  so  have  Russian  agents 
created  a  national  committee  In  Poland,  com. 
posed  of  300  members  whose  names  are  un» 


known,  as  are  those  of  the  Russians.  To  add 
9  names  to  300  nameless  agents  is  un- 
doubtedly a  Moscow  trick  calculated  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  from 
the  true  situation. 

12.  As  an  American  organization,  the 
Polish -American  Congress  has  no  intention 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland. 
However,  it  is  not  only  attached  to  Poland, 
the  country  of  its  forefathers,  but,  above 
all.  to  the  dignity  of  our  United  States,  the 
land  of  true  democracy,  to  which  our  an- 
cestors came  mainly  to  escape  the  dicta- 
torial oppression  of  German  and  imperialistic 
rule.  Americans  of  Polish  descent  cannot 
admit  that  the  noble  principles  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson,  which  helped  in  the  re- 
establlshment  of  Poland's  independence  after 
the  last  war.  should,  within  26  years,  be  dis- 
avowed by  a  series  of  back-room  compromises, 
resulting  In  a  renewed  partition  of  Poland 
and  enslavement  of  her  people. 

13.  The  Polish -American  Congress  asks  its 
Government  why  the  cotintries  liberated  by 
British-American  forces,  like  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  even  the  ex -enemy  coun- 
try of  Italy,  have  immediately  been  turned 
over  to  governments  of  those  countries  with- 
out Imposing  puppet  governments  and  are 
being  helped  in  their  rehabilitation,  while 
Poland  alone  among  the  United  Nations  has 
been  banded  over  with  the  sanction  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  Its  rapacious 
neighbor?  Why  bos  Poland  been  parti- 
tioned? Why  is  she  being  governed  by  a 
Soviet-appointed  group  of  Comintern  agents? 
Why  is  Poland  controlled  and  tortured  by 
the  Soviet  political  police?  Why  is  the  so- 
called  Polish  Army  now  being  formed  there, 
partly  manned  and  entirely  commanded  by 
Soviet  Russian  commanders?  Why  has  the 
legal  Polish  Government  not  been  allowed 
freely  to  exercise  its  administration  in  Po- 
land, althougb  it  has  uninterruptedly  led 
Poland's  incomparable  underground  Allied 
army,  recognized  as  a  combatant  Allied  force, 
and  throuf  b  its  official  representatives  in  the 
Polish  underground  state  has  succeeded  In 
keeping  that  country  in  the  unique  position 
of  never  collaborating  with  the  enemy  and 
of  never  faltering  In  its  struggle  against  the 
Germans  or  in  its  Allied  loyalty?  Why  have 
the  Polish  people  never  been  cooiulted  on 
matters  concerning  Poland  ?  Does  our  Amer- 
ican Govenunent  sincerely  consider  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  holding  in  Poland 
"free  and  unfettered  elections."  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  all  political  parties,  in  a  coun- 
try occupied  by  Soviet  troops  and  controlled 
by  Soviet  political  police  and  run  by  a  Soviet- 
controlled  government? 

14.  It  Is  dtflkult  to  Imagine  that  our  United 
States  would  ever  endorse  such  a  situation 
as  that  in  which  the  Polish  Nation  finds  itself 
at  present  without  vigorously  protesting  and 
insisting  that  it  be  redressed. 

15.  The  Polish -American  Congress  dedi- 
cated Itself  to  the  defense  of  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  when  in  May  1944 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  over  3.000  delegates  pledged 
in  the  name  of  6.000.000  Americans  of  Polish 
descent  to  defend  America  and  Poland. 
Since  then  in  all  its  pronouncements  and 
acts,  and  particularly  in  the  memorandum  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull,  of  May  30. 
1944,  In  its  resolution  adopted  in  Chicago. 
111.  (March  9.  1945).  after  the  publication  of 
the  Yalta  Agreement,  and  in  Its  memorandum 
submitted  at  San  FranclEOo  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Mr.  Stettinius.  on  Bilay  11,  1945.  the 
Polish-American  Congress  staunchly  defend- 
ed the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
The  Polish -American  Congress  is  firmly  de- 
termined never  to  stop  fighting  for  the  sur- 
vival of  this,  the  most  noble  expression  of 
American  ideals.  The  Polish-American  Con- 
grass  is  firmly  determined  to  defend  the  cause 
Qt  Poland  with  all  its  might  and  all  the  legal 
nMSQs  at  its  disposal  in  the  tnie  spirit  of 
American '  democracy . 


16.  The  Polish-American  Congress  regards 
the  acquiescence  by  the  United  Statas  Oov- 
emment  in  any  unjiut  solution  of  the  Polish 
problem  which  wrongs  the  Pollub  nation,  as 
an  act  of  the  gravest  consequence  and  one 
fraught  with  considerable  danger  for  the  fu- 
ture peace  and  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  Polish  question  has  become  the  acid- 
test  case  of  American  principles  and  the  way 
in  which  It  will  be  solved  will  create  an  im- 
portant precedent  which  may  either  enliaDce 
or  diminish  the  moral  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world. 

17.  RepreeenUng  6.000.000  Americans  fer- 
venUy  attached  to  American  principles  at 
legality,  the  Polish-American  Congress  con- 
tinues to  regard  the  present  constitutional 
Polish  Government  in  London  as  the  only 
legal  Polish  Government.  It  could  not  re- 
gard as  a  Polish  government  the  Communist 
Soviet-sponsored  LubUn  group.  It  will  adopt 
a  similar  attitude  toward  the  government 
now  set  up  in  Moscow,  which  is  in  fact  a  new 
version  of  that  same  Lublin  government, 
destined  to  function  under  continued  Soviet 
Communist  control,  pressure  and  terrorism. 
The  only  difference  will  be  the  addition  of  a 
few  individuals  driven  by  coercion  into  sub- 
mission. 

No  window  dressing  and  sugar  coating  can 
make  the  servile  Soviet  puppets  more  pala- 
table to  the  democratic  American  public 
opinion. 

When  Italy  went  Fascist,  there  were  mil- 
lions of  Italian-born  Americans  who  opposed 
Mussolini's  Italy.  The  United  States  later 
on  found  out  that  these  Italian-Americans 
were  right.  Their  role  In  this  war  has  shown 
that  their  opposition  to  their  homeland  un- 
der Fascist  rule  became  a  great  asset  to  the 
United  States,  which  had  at  that  time  recog- 
nized Mussolini  and  his  rule. 

We  had  no  German  fifth  coltimn  in  Amer- 
ica because  many  German-Americans  were 
against  Hitler's  rule  in  their  homeland. 
This  opposition  became  an  asset  to  the  United 
States — although  our  Government  recognized 
and  dealt  with  Hitler  Germany. 

A  representative  government  can  be  set  up 
In  Poland  only  by  the  Polish  people.  This 
can  only  happen  when  the  Soviet  armies  and 
Soviet  political  police  are  withdrawn  from 
Poland;  when  Polish  war  refugees,  exiles,  and 
military  forces  now  abroad  are  returned  to 
Poland  without  fear  of  imprisonment  or 
bloody  reprisals:  and  when  the  Polish  nation 
Is  allowed  In  fact  to  beooms  master  In  Its 
own  house  and  freely  to  organize  its  cwn 
existence. 

The  Americans  of  Polish  descent  have  al- 
ways unstlntingly  given  their  blood,  their 
labor,  and  their  earnings,  e^'pecially  in  this 
world  war.  for  tlie  greatness  and  safety  of  the 
United  States  In  the  firm  conviction  that 
the  principles  declared  by  the  President  of 
oiir  great  democracy  as  our  war  aims,  were 
not  empty  slogans  to  be  scrapped  at  the 
crucial  time  of  the  establishment  of  peace. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  insistently 
asks  for  justice  for  Poland  and  other  down- 
trodden  European  countries  now  overrun  by 
Soviet  Imperialism  and  misrepresented  as 
liberated  countries. 

The  Polish-American  Congress  Insistently 
urges  Its  Government  to  withhold  recrgnl- 
ticn  of  any  illegally  formed.  Imposed,  or 
puppet  governments,  such  as  the  provisional 
government  now  manufactured  In  Moscow 
and  Imposed  upon  the  Polish  Nation. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  American  tradi- 
tion. American  principles  and  American  sense 
of  justice  and  to  the  pledges  glwn  by  cur 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  or  accept  any  territorial  changes 
unilaterally  carried  out  without  consulting 
the  nations  Involved,  and  imposition  or 
changes  of  governments,  constitutions,  so- 
cial, or  economic  systems  achieved  by  force 
or  without  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the 


nations  truly  liberated  from  foreign  occu- 
pation and  oppression. 

Pollsh-Amwlckn  GOBgriss,  met 
Charias  BoHntrek.  prtsident;  Mr*. 
H.  B.  Wolowska.  vice  prssMent;  Dr. 
T.  A.  Stsrzynskt,  vlee  prssldent; 
John  Mlkuta,  vice  president;  Pr. 
Jannsaewskl.  vlee  president:  John 
J.  Olejnlczak,  treasurer:  8.  A. 
Qutowskl.  secretary:  directors: 
Stanley  E.  Csaster,  S,  W.  Warakom- 
skl,  W.  8.  P>tko,  John  Smolenski, 
B.  Japosrewskl,  J.  Pawlojkl,  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  T.  P.  Bonn,  B,  Flllpiak. 
John  Stanek.  Felix  Poplawakl, 
Lucjan  Kajko,  Franclszek  X. 
Rydzew&kl,  Jozef  Piech:  chalrmaa 
of  committees:  Rev.  Martin  Llpin- 
Bkl,  Hon.  Blair  F.  Gunther.  Miss 
Janina  Pa^czmska,  Ignatius 
Nurkiewlcz.  Walter  Poranskl.  Vic- 
tor Alekl. 


Emergency  Treatment  of  Shell-Shocked 
Veterans 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVBS 

Monday.  July  9.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Spnaker,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  a  shell-shocked  veteran 
of  Guadalcanal,  requiring  emergency 
treatment,  was  peremptorily  turned 
away  without  treatment  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  by  a  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  receiving  ward. 

The  reason  that  he  was  denied  treat- 
ment at  this  Army  hospital,  so  it  is  re- 
ported in  the  public  prints,  was  because 
Walter  Reed  is  an  Army  hospital  and  that 
this  sufferinp  veteran  of  Guadalcanal 
was  a  marine. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that 
the  case  was  one  of  an  emergency  char- 
acter and  that  the  marine  was  in  dire 
need  of  treatment  and  attention,  for 
half  an  hour  later,  when  he  soufrht  ac- 
cess to  the  Mount  Alto  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Facility,  his  case  was  so  diag- 
nosed. And  the  treatment  he  required 
was  promptly  supplied. 

The  question  which  now  arises  and 
which  should  most  certainly  be  decided 
ia.  Should  soldiers  under  such  circum- 
stances be  turned  away  from  naval  has- 
pitals.  should  sailors  be  denied  admit- 
tance to  Army  hospitals,  should  marines 
be  denied  admission  to  public-health 
hospitals,  just  because  the  patient  did 
not  happen  to  be  of  the  service  which 
the  particular  institution  was  created  to 
serve? 

Should  not  a  public  hospital,  yea.  even 
a  private  hospital,  supply  emergency 
treatment  in  all  emergency  cases,  leaving 
to  the  future  the  ascertainment  of  the 
appropriate  institution  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  patient?  Do  not  simple  hu- 
manitarian considerations  require  that 
such  treatment  be  extended  not  only  to 
former  servicemen  but  to  civilians  as 
well?  What  justification  can  there  be 
for  allowing  men  to  writhe,  perhaps  die, 
on  the  steps  of  our  public  institutions? 
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And  that  seems  to  be  what  happened 
at  Walter  Reed  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
that  day  of  all  days. 

I  did  not  realize  that  that  could  hap- 
pen to  an  American  who  has  given  his 
best  in  the  service  of  his  country  on  the 
battlefield.  That  a  former  ser'iceman 
should  be  turned  away  while  undergoing 
a  paroxysm  resulting  from  shell  shock 
cannot  be  Justified  in  the  estimation 
of  right-thinking  people  on  legalistic 
ground-;. 

Of  ail  of  the  various  tjrpes  of  wounded 
veterans,  the  man  suffering  from  shell 
shock  is  In  many  ways  the  most  tragic 
and  pathetic,  and  my  heart  is  very  much 
with  them.  I  have  seen  too  many  of 
them  go  to  pieces  in  public  places,  with 
the  consequent  embarrassment  and  hu- 
miliation which  follows.  That  &ny  hos- 
pital Institution  should  turn  its  back 
upon  one  who  has  such  claims  upon  the 
gratitude  of  his  country  is  simply  out- 
rageous. 

In  order  that  this  tragedy  shall  never 
be  reenacted  at  any  Government  hospi- 
tal, that  which  occurred  at  Walter  Reed 
should  be  thorouRhly  investigated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives'  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  an  appropriate  hu- 
manitarian policy  worked  out.  one  which 
win  turn  away  none  who  are  in  need  of 
Immediate  treatment  of  an  emergency 
character  whether  he  be  soldier  or  ci- 
vilian. 


Independence  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  If  ASSACMrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  5.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«B.  I  include  the  following  remarks  I 
made  at  the  Fourth  of  July  exercises  at 
Winchendon,  Mass..  July  4,  1545: 

Since  It  was  in  towns  like  Wlncbendcn 
aU  over  this  great  Nation  of  ours  that  lib- 
erty haa  been  nurtured  and  cherished  since 
the  early  founders  first  proclaimed  it  to  the 
world.  It  la  particularly  fitting  that  we  should 
meet  here  today  and  in  those  indeed  moving 
exerclaea  celebrate  the  birthday  ol  our 
American  independence.  Needless  to  say  I 
mm  highly  honored  to  be  here  on  this  moet 
Impressive  occasion. 

Since  that  stirring  day  when  the  freedom- 
loving  cclonlsts.  battling  with  a  sublime 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  gallantry,  threw  off 
the  shackles  of  tyranny  and  instituted  a  free 
government  in  this  Nation.  America  has  en- 
joyed a  meaaure  of  freedom  and  happiness 
never  given  in  all  hlatory  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  of  any  nation.  Through 
crisis,  struggle,  sacrifice,  and  war  American 
liberty  haa  been  preserved  from  tyrants  and 
dictators  Our  great  goal  has  t>een  inde- 
pendence— independence  as  a  nation  and 
independence  as  individuals.  These  great 
social  and  political  ends  have  been  the  very 
•oul  of  our  country  because  here  in  Amer- 
ica, under  the  unsurpassed  form  of  govern- 
ment established  by  the  immortal  founders. 
men  and  women  are  t>om  free,  may  live  frc« 
to  long  aa  they  obey  the  law.  and  may  trans- 
mit thla  freedom  which   la  not  equaled   In 
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any  country  on  earth  ^  their  children  and 
descendants. 

The  Ulustrlous  men  '  rho  founded  this  Na- 
tion were  men  of  vlsic  n  and  clear  thought. 
They  possessed  noble  Ideals  but  they  never 
lost  sight  of  the  realUKs  of  life.  The  system 
they  set  up,  with  coe  iparatlvely  few  basic 
changes,  haa  endured  t  irough  the  years,  and 
Is  as  responsive  to  our  needs  today  as  It  was 
on  the  day  of  ita  crnatlon.  It  has  lived 
through  many  trials  bu  ;  it  has  sxirvlved  them 
all.  It  has  been  and  is  challenged  by  doubt- 
ers, cynics,  and  radlcils  but  the  institu- 
tions which  these  greit  men  molded  Into 
a  solid  compact  over  1(0  years  ago  have  met 
every  test  and  will  endure  throughout  the 
ages  as  the  best.  mo£> ;  effective,  and  most 
forward-looking  means  Df  resolving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Individual  <  ;itlzen  and  maintain- 
ing free  government. 

The  early  founders  linew  that  the  nation 
that  does  not  possess  Ir  dependence  is  a  slave 
nation,  that  the  indnldual  that  does  not 
possess  indei>endence  is  himself  a  slave. 
They  knew  that  the  nation  that  la  governed 
by  another  is  ..  subject  oatlon,  that  the  man 
whose  will  Is  controlled  by  another  Is  a  pup- 
pet and  a  minion.  Yes.  Indeed,  Independence 
Is  the  very  soul  of  America,  one  of  the  most 
precious  attributes  of  our  Nation  and  indi- 
vidual character  whlcli,  from  time  Imme- 
morial, our  people  haie  valued  more  than 
life.  So  we  should  thank  God  for  this  great 
and  glorious  Independence  Day  that  made 
our  people  free,  for  thei«  matchless  political 
institutions  which  hav«  permitted  us  to  live 
under  representative  democracy  in  happiness 
and  prosperity  through  )Ut  all  these  years. 

And  now.  my  friend! ,  after  all  the  trials 
and  struggle*  of  histoiy,  we  have  come  to 
;he  greatest  crlala  of  all  in  the  afTalrs  of  our 
Nation,  the  outcome  of  whtch  will  determine 
whether  we  will  continte  to  live  as  free  men. 
whether  we  will  live  as  c  tizens  of  a  free  coun- 
try or  as  slavea  and  sub  ects  of  a  totalitarian 
•uperatate;  whether  w(  are  to  retain  otir 
matchleas  form  of  government,  our  free  initi- 
ative, our  free  enterprts?  for  capital  and  labor, 
and  our  free  American  «  ay  of  life,  or  whether 
we  will  surrender  to  i  he  domination  and 
control  of  some  allen-ninded.  un-American 
philosophy  that  would  convert  our  Govern- 
ment Into  an  economic  dictatorship. 

We  are  making  gratifying  prcgreaa  and 
headway  with  the  wa:.  Our  gallant  boys 
have  already  forged  a  a  mashing  victory  over 
the  Nazi  hordes  and  aie  on  their  way.  be- 
lieve me.  to  pound  the  Japs  Into  complete 
submission.  But  while  they  are  so  engaged 
and  while  our  people  at  home  are  resolutely 
fixing  all  their  efforts  iind  alms  upon  win- 
ning this  great  and  te  Tlble  world  conflict, 
dangerous  Internal  enen  lies  are  attacking  our 
liberties  and  plotting  t)  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy our  democracy  and  all  our  cherished 
American  Institutions.  Call  them  by  any 
name  you  will — call  th<m  Fascists,  or  Com- 
munists, or  Bundlsts.  or  internationalists 
preaching  the  radical  doctrines  of  Karl 
Mant — they  are  all  mov  ng  toward  the  same 
end.  the  destruction  of  <  ur  American  democ- 
racy and  the  sulMtitutlc  n  therefor  of  a  rettl- 
mented  economic  and  social  order  which 
would  stifle  freedom,  suppress  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  nullify  the  American  Con- 
stitution, stultify  the  immortal  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  Impose  a  ruthless  eco- 
nomic tyranny  upon  th«  rank  ind  file  of  the 
American  people. 

We  are  told  by  compttent  oljservers  that 
much  of  Europe  Is  in  uhambes — that  pov- 
erty, social  disorder.  aiMl  starvation  stalk  on 
every  hand.  Radical  go'  emmenta  are  taking 
over  control  everywhen  ,  so  1:  seems.  The 
United  Nations  have  fcught  for  democracy 
but  have  obtained  antllemociacy  Instead — 
fascism,  communism,  i evolutionary  social- 
ism, and  the  Lord  knc^  wtat  else.  Now 
this  Is  all  very  lamentible  a:3d.  as  Ameri- 
cans, we  deplore  It,  and  we  aie  going  to  do 


everything  we  can,  short  of  ruining  our  own 
country,  and  otir  own  economy,  to  try  to 
correct  these  terrible  conditions.  We  have 
already  sent  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  food, 
clothing,  and  supplies  to  these  afflicted  peo- 
ples, and  we  have  made  It  very  clear  that  vm 
Intend  to  continue  to  render  every  possible 
assistance  to  the  afflicted  and  the  starving. 
the  aged,  the  helpless,  the  children,  and 
Innocent  victims  of  war  and  social  disorder 
promoted  by  radicals  coming  in  its  wake. 
We  have  done  more  than  this.  We  have 
moved  expeditiously  to  salvage  something 
out  of  all  this  terrible  human  wreckage  and 
political  and  economic  destruction  that  Is 
scattered  over  most  of  Europe.  We  have 
taken  the  leadership  in  setting  up  a  security 
organization  to  prevent  future  wars  and 
maintain  a  durable  peace  so  that  the  sacri- 
fices and  bloodshed  of  cur  young  men  and 
the  countless  millions  of  young  men  every- 
where who  have  spilled  their  blood  and 
sacriflced  their  lives  In  this  great  holocaust 
may  not  be  in  vain. 

I  think  I  am  speaking  accurately  when  I 
say  that  an  overwhelming  number  of  our 
people  approve  of  the  action  we  have  taken 
to  relieve  the  starving  and  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war  and  to  seek  to  keep  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  this  world.  And  I  think  It 
is  also  clear  that  we  Intend,  without  en- 
dangering the  health  of  our  own  people  and 
without  Jeopardizing  the  stability  of  oUr  own 
political  and  economic  Institutions,  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  so  that 
these  war-ridden  nations  may  be  able  to  get 
back  on  their  own  feet  and  establish  stable, 
prosperous,  well-ordered  democratic  govern- 
ments of  their  own  chooalog.  We  cannot 
permit  radical  tyranny,  or  any  other  form 
of  tyranny,  to  destroy  the  ideal  of  aelf- 
determinatlon  for  which  so  many  American 
boys  have  given  their  lives  because  this 
course  would  inevitably  lead  to  another  and 
unspeakable  world  war  that  might  well 
obliterate  civilized  life. 

These  things  are  fundamental,  yet  we 
should  ponder  well  and  carefully  as  we  gaze 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  once  glorious  traditions 
and  culture  of  some  great  European  nations. 
We  should  ask  ourselves,  how  can  we  avoid 
suffering  the  same  fate  that  has  come  to 
them,  how  can  we  shape  ovir  governmental 
policies  so  as  to  avoid  the  impact  of  growing 
radical  discontent  fomented  by  those  work- 
ing for  an  international  superstate,  how  can 
we  maintain  the  health,  security,  and  politU 
cal  stability  of  our  own  Nation  In  the  face 
of  the  turmoil  and  chaos  that  spreads  over 
much  of  the  world  today. 

In  my  opinion,  America  can  and  will  avoid 
the  shoals  of  political  and  economic  destruc- 
tion onto  which  so  many  other  so-called  dem- 
ocratic nations  were  lured  by  the  siren  cry 
of  those  preaching  doctrines  of  hate  and  dis- 
cord under  the  guise  of  economic  plenty  and 
universal  prosperity.  First,  we  must  not  per- 
mit these  obnoxious  hates  that  have  charac- 
terized European  class  strtiggles  and  strivings 
for  economic  dictatorship  to  come  into  our 
midst.  We  must  zealously  pursue  our  re- 
ligious teachings  and  the  precepts  of  our  own 
Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence which  accords  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child,  regardless  of  race,  class,  creed,  or 
station  In  life  those  God-given  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  to 
fullest  opportunity  under  the  law  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  to  secure  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, to  educate  their  children,  to  be  secure 
In  their  health  and  well-being  and  to  have 
the  same  chance  that  every  American  has  to 
develop  their  individual  capacity  and  talents 
and  to  strive  for  their  own  place  in  the  sun. 
Secondly,  we  must  be  more  resolute  than 
ever  In  our  determination  to  preserve  at  all 
coata  the  basic  foundations  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  BUI  of  Rights,  free  religious  tolera- 
tion, free  Initiative  and  enterprise,  and  those 
creative  forces  Indigenous  to  the  American 


system  which  have  contributed  ao  vastly  to 
our  development  and  progie&s  as  a  nation. 
Thirdly,  we  must  reemphasize  our  insistence 
that  whereas  we  stand  ready  and  willing  at 
all  times  to  correct  abuses  4hat  may  exist 
in  our  system  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  aban- 
don our  form  of  government  or  our  economic 
system  and  that  vre  will  combat  and  fl"ht 
with  all  means  within  our  power  the  en- 
croachment of  fascism,  communism,  or  any 
other  Ism  alien  and  hostile  to  American 
Institutions. 

As  I  said  before,  the  war  will  go  on  to  a 
victorious  conclusion — there  are  trials  ahead 
and  there  are  dangers  ahead  which  may  make 
the  way  difficult.  But  oxir  gallant  boys  are 
fighting  desperately  to  save  that  liberty  en- 
throned by  the  aroused  colonists  of  1776. 
These  Isoys  must  have  our  full  and  unsthited 
support  In  thought,  word  and  action.  And 
they  must  also  have  the  assurance  that  we. 
of  the  home  front,  are  sustaining  for  them 
while  they  are  away  the  great  Immutable 
principles  and  noble  Ideals  for  which  they 
fight,  that  we  are  combating  radicalism  and 
subversion,  that  we  are  keeping  our  America 
strong,  powerful  and  vibrant,  the  kind  of  an 
America  that  can  take  care  of  ItselX  and  all 
its  own  people  and  thus*  hold  out-  promise 
and  hope  to  all  the  afflicted  peoples  of  the 
world. 

On  this  great  day  of  deliverance,  on  this 
glorious  Fourth,  the  birthday  of  our  Nation, 
let  us  reecho  the  stirring  words  of  the  great 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  "I  have  sworn  eternal 
enmity  toward  every  form  of  tsrranny  over 
the  mind  of  man."  Let  us  wage  undying 
battle,. to  preserve  our  own  country  as  a  cita- 
del of  freedom,  let  us  strive,  work  and  flgbt 
for  the  great  alms  we  all  so  ardently  desire — 
•p«edy  victory,  the  prompt  return  of  our 
boys,  a  Just  durable  peace,  grateful  treat- 
ment of  our  Immortal  veterans  and  full  op- 
portunlty  for  all  in  the  America  of  the  future. 


Soldiers  of  Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9.  J 945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congrcssional 
RiooRO  an  article  entitled  "Soldiers  of 
Science": 

SOLDIERS   or  BcnircE 

Without  taking  away  one  t'lt  of  the  glory 
due  the  aoldler  In  battle.  It  laay  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  this  war  Is  being  won 
by  men  who  labored  years  ago  in  laboratories 
and  over  drafting  boards  tc  discover  new 
products  and  new  processes.  The  world  con- 
flict may  have  been  decide<i  by  synthetic 
rubber,  high  octane  gasolli.e,  radar,  new 
methods  In  airplane  oonstnictlon.  better 
ways  of  firing  proJectUes,  or  a  a  Improvement 
in  the  construction  of  shipi;.  We  all  owe 
a  great  debt  to  these  aoldlen  of  science. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  war  to  a  quiet 
chemist  in  a  smelly  room  working  to  dis- 
cover the  mystery  of  the  molecules  that 
made  possible  the  manufaciure  of  rubber 
from  petroleum.  Yet  our  national  leaders 
knew  when  the  Jape  captuied  the  rubber 
trees  of  the  Dutch  East  Iidles  that  we 
were  yery  near  to  defeat.  Then  Govern- 
ment called  upon  business  •»  make  avail- 
able all  Its  knowledge  on  synthetic  rubber 
and  bustnees  and  a  big  B  resiKinded  marvel- 
ously.  If  It  had  not  been  fnr  our  free  en- 
terprise system  that  permittisd  corporation* 


to  grow  large  and  rich  through  proflts  ao 
that  they  could  afford  to  spend  mUlions  for 
Industrial  research,  we  would  not  hnv  known 
how  to  make  rubber  when  the  life  of  our 
Nation  wns  at  stake.  Government  bureau- 
crats and  little  business  could  not  have 
done  It. 

A  new  voice  Is  growing  icuder  In  business 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  scientific  research. 
American  business  \v.  1940  was  spending 
about  t3C0,C0O,0OO  a  year  on  research  In 
2,350  establishment  with  70  000  scientists  and 
helpers  employed .  "Boss"  Kettering,  re- 
eearch  director  of  General  Motors,  says  that 
his  staff  Is  working  10  to  IS  years  ahead 
of  production.  His  laboratories  are  now  de- 
veloping improvements  and  conveniences 
which  will  make  'Ife  better  for  the  people 
In  1955  and  1960  as  well  as  provide  new  Jcbs 
for  labor  and  new  opportunities  of  profit 
for  capital. 

Not  only  big  business  but  small  business 
must  keep  alert  and  aware  of  changing  con- 
ditions or  they  may  find  themselves  far  out- 
distanced by  competitors  who  have  found 
new  materials  and  new  devices  and  new  sub- 
stitutes for  raw  materials  that  may  decide 
the  race  for  trade. 

Military  leaders,  while  Joining  in  the 
prayers  for  peace,  tell  us  that  the  only 
way  we  can  prevent  another  attack  by  some 
ruthless  would-ta  world  conqueror  Is  for 
our  scientists  to  itAj  bo  far  ahead  of  other 
countries  on  new  me'hods  and  new  Imple- 
ments of  war  that  no  one  will  dare  to  Invade 
us. 

Progress  of  busineas  In  the  wonderful  post- 
war period  with  all  Its  new  Inventions,  as 
well  as  our  national  security,  will  depend 
largely  upon  otir  soldiers  of  science.  Truly. 
It  has  been  said  that  facts  are  our  scarcest 
raw  material. 

RUKXT  M.  HAiatsoif. 


Inside  Wathinfton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VXKMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9. 1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  including  an  editorial  en- 
titled "International  Labor  Council."  by 
Jim  Brady,  in  the  Inside  Washington 

column : 

iNsms  Washington 

(By  Jim  H.  Brady) 

INTERNATIONAI.    LABOR    COUNCIL 

The  Economic  Cotmcll  of  the  new  World 
Organization  will  have  within  Its  structure 
a  special  labor-relations  group.  This  will  be 
a  supercommlttee  established  to  Iron  out 
labor  problenaa  on  an  Internatlorud  scale. 

For  30  years  there  has  been  a  crying  need 
for  such  a  set-up,  to  be  handled  on  an  Inter- 
national scale. 

To  protect  labor  and  management,  certain 
International  wage  scales  should  be  estab- 
lished In  order  to  prevent  Increased  unem- 
ployment caused  by  low-paid  immigrant  wage 
scales.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  man- 
agement Ukes  advantages  of  Immigrants  by 
employing  them  at  wages  far  below  our  Amer- 
ican union  standard. 

This  labor  committee,  within  the  Economic 
Coimcll,  can  accomplish  much  toward  pre- 
venting another  war.  By  organization  and 
cooperation  all  labor  groups  In  the  world 
could  be  organized  In  a  common  effort  to 
prevent  the  hidden  production  of  war  ma- 
terials by  ambitious  nations. 


The  International  Labor  Organlzatkm 
formed  as  a  pert  of  the  old  League  of  Nations 
was  only  an  excuse  for  the  real  mas-jtcr  to 
solving  labor  prublems  cji  a  global  scale. 
ILO  dared  not  strke  at  the  eBtablUhment 
of  cartels  by  capital.  This  new  ouflt  in  the 
CouncU  can  prevent  the  formation  of  cartels, 
better  known  as  world  monopolies. 

Certain  world-wide  corporations  will  be 
against  this  labor  imlt  of  the  Organization. 
The  leaders  of  such  companies  realize  that  a 
well-organized  world  labor  council  means  the 
end  of  cartels,  low  wages,  and  certain  trade 
barriers. 

President  Truman  is  a  strong  supporter 
of  an  international  labor  group.  However, 
he  points  out  that  this  committee  must  not 
take  advantage  of  its  authority  and  power 
by  Imposing  undue  requirements  on  man- 
agement. The  President  Is  confident  that 
only  by  a  well-l>alanced  economy  can  the 
world  live  In  peace. 

rSPC  ACT  OOOMIO 

It  Is  fair  to  establish  a  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  Congress  asking  for  author- 
ity to  make  the  FEPC  Act  law  will  never 
reach  the  floor  of  Congress. 

To  begin  with,  this  FEPC  Act  Is  unfair.  It 
Is  dangerous.  It  does  not  tend  to  protect 
the  worklngman.  The  act  would  give  cer- 
tain minorities  complete  control  over  em- 
ployment. 

The  Republicans  have  pledged  themselves 
to  the  measure.  The  Democrats  have  taken 
the  same  action.  However,  after  reading  the 
bill  they  fear  it  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  keeping  It  off  the  docket. 

Most  of  the  Iswmakers  favor  an  FEPC. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  against  FEPC  leg- 
islation becatise  it  could  force  employers  to 
give  positions  to  anyone  the  Committee  might 
recommend.  Several  Ccmgressmen  have  stat- 
ed that  such  a  taw  Is  contrary  to  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. 


German  Priest  Saves  GI  From  Nazit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 

or  lUJNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  9. 1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  herewith  Include  an  article 
printed  in  the  Alton  (111.)  Evening  Tele- 
gi-aph  on  June  29,  1945.    It  follows: 

Pvt.  Louis  V.  Craln.  a  former  prisoner  of 
war,  who  is  spending  a  30-day  convaleeoent 
furlough  with  his  parents,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ira 
Craln,  711  Highland,  perhaps  owes  his  life  to 
a  German  priest,  who  found  the  Alton  man 
after  he  had  escap>ed  from  his  i^ards,  lying 
desperately  111  of  pneiunonla  along  a  roadside 
In  Germany  and  nursed  him  untU  he  was 
rescued  by  American  soldiers. 

During  mid- April,  while  Private  Crain  was 
on  a  march  frcm  one  prison  camp  to  an- 
other, he  broke  away  from  the  group  of 
prisoners  and  attempted  to  reach  Ameri- 
can lines.  In  a  weakened  condition,  from 
lack  of  food  and  exposure,  he  became  til 
of  pneimionla  and  could  go  no  further.  A 
German  priest  discovered  the  soldier  and 
took  him  to  his  home,  where  be  and  the  other 
villagers  treated  him  kindly  and  gave  Private 
Craln  the  best  oX  care  they  could  under  the 
circumstances. 

Private  Craln  was  rescued  2  weeks  later. 
May  2,  by  American  troops.  He  was  taken  to 
a  rest  camp  In  France,  then  brought  to 
Walteman  General  Hospital,  Camp  Atterbury, 
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Xnd..  where  he  ara*  given  i  furlough  to  come 
hcMB*  June  6.  He  will  return  to  Wakeman. 
July  «.  but  expect*  to  receive  another  30- 
day  furlough  after  he  Is  given  a  thorcugh 
check-up  at  the  hospital. 

Juat  a  few  daya  ago  Private  Grain's  mother 
received  a  letter,  written  May  3.  by  Pfc. 
Sterling  M  Johnson,  one  of  the  soldiers  who 
rescued  her  son .  Private  First  Class  Johnson 
had  hoped  his  letter  would  reach  Mrs.  Craln 
to  tell  her  the  details  of  her  son's  rescue  be- 
fore the  Red  Cross  Informed  her.  but  the 
letter,  sent  regular  mall,  was  delayed  en 
route.  He  told  of  finding  Private  Craln  In 
an  upstairs  bedroom  at  the  priest's  home. 
and  assured  h(;r  that  although  he  had  been 
seriously  HI.  he  was  In  fair  condition  when 
discovered  and  would  be  all  right  because  he 
was  txuned  ovi?r  to  ihe  Red  Cross.  Private 
First  Class  Johnson  said  he  and  his  buddies 
g  ve  the  Alton  man  cigarettes,  rations,  and 
chocolate  candy.  He  also  told  of  good  care 
Private  Craln  had  received  from  the  German 
civilians.  Private  Craln  already  has  answered 
the  letter  of  Private  First  Class  Johnson. 

Formerly  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Infantry  Division.  Private  Craln 
was  captured  December  21  In  Germany.  He 
was  employed  at  Kinzel  Flower  Shop  prior 
to  entering  service  In  April  1941. 


Air  Transportation  System  in  America 
Should  Be  Extended  Promptly  to 
Smaller  Cities  and  Towns — Requests 
for  Service  Are  Listed — Hoase  Concur- 
rent Resolution  64  Would  Express 
Intent  of  Cancress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wear  viaci>nA 

IN  -raE  H0L3K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jul]/  9. 194S 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
June  32.  I  unroduced  In  the  House  Con- 
current  Resolution  64.  providing  that  the 
Conrrrsa  hr-eby  expresses  Itself  r.s  ap- 
proving expansion  of  the  air  transporta- 
tion system  m  the  United  States  so  that 
it  win  Include  not  only  the  large  cities 
but  abo.  through  feeder-line  service,  the 
greatest  practicable  number  of  smaller 
cities  and  tojvn.s. 

The  Unit<'d  States  has  the  best  air 
trMnsportation  system  in  the  world  but 
it  must  be  vastly  expanded  to  meet  the 
need  of  our  ijoople.  At  present  this  sys- 
tem covers  o.nly  360  cities  and  towns  and 
ser>'es  only  c.bout  one-third  of  our  pop- 
ulation. This  service  cannot  be  called 
adequate. 

Pending  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  are  iippUcatlons  to  extend  air 
service  to  over  2.500  additional  commu- 
nities from  coast  to  coast.  Most  of  these 
communities  are  eager  and  anxious  to 
embrace  this  service  and  stand  ready  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  it. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  program 
for  the  expansion  of  our  domestic  air- 
transportaticn  system  has  reached  a 
point  where  the  inclusion  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns  may  depend  on  a  vigor- 
ous expression  by  the  Congress  that  it 
Is  Interested  in  seeing  them  get  direct 
air   service   wherever   it  is   practicable. 


Speaker,  I  have 
ion. 

Intention  of  Con- 

ansi5ortation  sys- 

few   major   cities. 


That  Is  the  reason, 
introduced  this  resoh 

It  has  never  been  tl 
gress  to  limit  our  air-( 
tern  to  a  relatively 
although  the  trend  li  air-line  develop- 
ment, as  aircraft  have  become  faster  and 
larger,  has  l>een  unmistakably  in  that 
direction. 

Lest  it  be  forgotter,  Congress  in  1938 
enacted  the  Experimental  Air  Mail  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  fin  ling  a  satisfactory 
means  of  providing  tlie  benefits  and  ad- 
vantages of  direct  sir-msiil  service  to 
small  cities  and  towrs.  Under  this  act 
the  Post  Office  D3pa-tment  established 
two  experimental  mutes  covering  56 
communities  to  test  t  le  practicability  of 
providing  such  servic<  by  the  air  pick-up 
system.  After  a  year's  trial  this  system 
was  pronounced  succ  ;ssful  by  the  Post- 
master General,  who  recommended  its 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Accordingly,  the  Cdngress  in  1940  re- 
pealed the  Experimertal  Air  Mail  Act  in 
order  to  give  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
unquestioned  Jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
velopment of  this  sjrstem  and  others 
which  might  be  created  to  perform  this 
service. 

The  air  pick-up  sjstem  is  In  its  sev- 
enth year  of  operatio  i.  In  that  time  it 
has  become  self -sust  lining  and  is  now 
producing  a  substanti  il  profit  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  demonstrating  con- 
clusively the  need  of  small  communities 
for  air  service  and  the  fact  that  they 
will  support  it. 

The  Civil  Aeronau  ics  Board  in  1943 
conducted  an  investigation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  expanding  the  domestic  air 
transportation  system  through  local 
feeder  pick-up  routes  and  In  its  report 
the  Board  indicated  t  lat  additional  con- 
gressional action  was  needed  in  order  to 
enable  it  to  proceed.  The  Board's  re- 
port, however,  made  no  sijeciflc  recom- 
mendation as  to  what  additional  legisla- 
tion Is  npces.sary. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Conttress.  in  repeal- 
ing the  Experiment  a  Air  Mali  Act  had 
no  thought  of  abam  onlng  the  benefits 
and  advantages  of  direct  air  service  to 
small  communities,  further,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Cl\ll  Aeronautics  Act 
gives  both  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  suffi- 
cient authority  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  dome;  tic  elr  transporta- 
tion system  to  include  tlie  smaller,  as 
well  as  larger,  cities  and  towns,  and  that 
no  additional  legislat  on  i  >  required. 

There  Is.  Mr.  Speak  er,  urgent  need  for 
this  expansion.  Conjress  at  this  session 
undoubtedly  wUl  apptove  an  airport  pro- 
gram providing  for  either  the  estabhsh- 
ment  or  the  improvement  of  3.000  air- 
ports throughout  the!  country,  mostly  in 
our  smaller  commuimies.  This  develop- 
ment lends  itself  to  the  broadening  of 
air  transportation  to  our  smaller  cities 
and  towns  and  shoull  go  hand-in-hand 
with  a  comprehensive  plan  to  provide  air 
service  to  these  places. 

The  passage  of  Cor  current  Resolution 
64  will  be  notice  thai  thi.s  action  is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  and,  I  am  sure, 
will  provide  the  necessary  impetus  for 
further  expansion  of  air  service. 

For  the  inf ormatio  i  ami  assistance  of 


my  colleagues,  I  have 


I  [ 


H 


attempted  to  make 


a  breakdown  of  the  applications  for  new 
routes  which  are  pending  before  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  show  the  cities  and 
towns  in  their  own  districts  to  which 
air  service  has  been  proposed.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  applications  and  com- 
munities  involved  this  has  been  a  siz- 
able task  and  while  there  may  be  some 
omissions  and  errors  in  the  list  that  I 
have  compiled,  it  will  serve  to  disclose 
how  congressional  districts  and  States 
are  individually  affected  by  these  plans 
for  additional  air  service. 
These  follow: 

Crms  AND  Towns  WrrmN  a  State,  Listed  bt 
conckessional  district.  to  which  aa 
Sehvicx  Has  Been  Profoskd 

ALABAMA 

First  District:   Grove  Hill.  Demopolis. 

Second  District:  Andalusia,  Troy,  Green- 
ville. Brev^ton. 

ThU-d  District:  Auburn,  Opelika,  Eufaula. 
Pheniz  City. 

Fourth  District:  Anniston,  Jacksonville, 
Pell    City.   Piedmont.   Talladega.    Selma. 

Fifth  District:  Xlabama  City.  Albertville. 
Alexander  City.  Attalla,  Boaz,  Port  Payne, 
Gadsden,  Guntersville. 

Sixth  District:  Tuscaloosa. 

Seventh  District:  Cordova,  Cullman,  Jas- 
per. Oneonta.  Hamilton. 

Eighth  Dlstricft :  Athens,  Bridgeport.  Court- 
land.  Decatur.  Florence.  Hartselle,  Muscle 
Shoals,  Sheffield,  Tuscumbia. 

Ninth  District:  Leeds. 
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Nogales.  Yuma. 


ARKANSAS 

First  District:  Forrest  City,  Harrlsburg, 
Helena.  Jonesboro.  Marlanna,  Paragould, 
Piggott,  Rector.  Wynne. 

CALirORNIA 

First  District:  Areata.  Belvedere.  Corte 
Madera,  Chlco,  Cloverdale,  Cresent  City,  Eu- 
reka. Fairfax.  Fort  Bragg.  Fortuna.  Grldley. 
Healdsburg.  Lakeport.  Marysvllle.  Mill  Valley, 
Orland.  Petaluma.  San  Anielmo.  San  Rafael, 
Sanu  Rom.  SauaUtto.  Sebaatopol.  Uklah,  WU- 
lltta.  Yuba  City.  Durham.  Oroville,  Scotia, 

Second  Diairict:  Anderion.  Auburn.  Cor- 
ning. Dunamulr.  Lincoln,  Mount  Shasta. 
RoMvUl*.  R«d  Bluff.  Redding.  Weed.  Yreka. 

Third  District:  Benlcla,  Dnvls.  Dixon, 
Fairfield,  Lodl,  Manteca.  Napa.  Rlpon.  Stock- 
ton. Tracy,  Vacavllle,  Vallejo,  Woodland. 

Sixth  District:  Antloch.  Concord,  Crockett, 
Martlnea.  Pituburgh.  Richmond,  Walnut 
Creek. 

Seventh  DUtrlct:  C«nurvllle.  Hayword, 
Llvermore.  Nllea.  Pleatanton.  Newark. 

Eighth  District:  Burlingame.  Gllroy.  Hoi- 
lister.  Loa  Oatos.  Menlo  Park.  Mountain  View, 
Palo  Alto.  Redwood  City,  San  Jose.  San  Ma- 
teo. Sanu  Clara.  Santa  Crua.  Sunnyvale, 
WatsonvUle,  Cupertlna.  Loa  Altos.  Mayfleld. 
SoquU. 

Ninth  District:  Chowchllla.  Kingsbury, 
Madera.  Merced,  Modesto,  Reedley,  Sanger, 
Selma,  Turlock. 

Tenth  District:  Corcoron.  Delano.  Dlnuba, 
Exeter,  Hanford.  Lindsay,  Porter vlUe,  Taft, 
Tulare,  Vlaalla.  Wasco,  Maricopa.  Fellows. 

Eleventh  District:  Ataacadero.  Carmel.  Fill- 
more. Oonsales.  King  City,  OJal.  Oxnard.  Pa- 
cific Grove.  Paso  Roblea,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Santa  Maria.  Santa  Paula,  Ventura,  Guada- 
lupe. Seaside. 

Twenty -second  District:  Anaheim.  Arling- 
ton, Banning.  Beaumont,  Brawley,  Brea, 
Calezico.  Callpatrla.  Coachella.  Corona.  Costo 
Mesa.  El  Centro,  Fullerton.  Gordon  Grove. 
Huntington  Beach.  Imperial.  Indlo,  Laguna 
Beach.  La  Habra.  Newport  Beach.  Orange. 
Riverside.  San  Juan  Caplstrano,  Santa  Ana, 
Westminster. 

Twenty-third  District:  CarlslMid,  Escon- 
dldo,  La  Jolla,  Oceanside.  Vista. 


COLORADO 

Second  District:  Sterling.  Port  Collins, 
Loveland.  Estes  Park.  Boulder,  Port  Morgan, 
Longmont.  Greeley,  Holyoke. 

Third  District:  Alamosa,  Canon  City, 
Trinidad.  Walsenburg,  Rocky  Ford. 

Fourth  District:  Walde  i.  Steamboat 
Eprlngs.  Craig.  Montrose,  Durango.  Gunnl- 
•oD.  Sallda.  LeadvUle.  Delta.  Grand  Mesa. 

CONNECTICUT 

First  District:  ColUnsvUle.  Farmlngton, 
Manchester.  Bristol.  Plalnvllli-.  New  Britain. 
Hartford,  Slmsbury.  Thorn pscnvllle. 

Second  District:  Mlddletown,  Portland, 
Rockville.  Willlmantic,  Norw.ch,  New  Lon- 
don. Putnam. 

Third  District:  Milford,  Ne*  Haven,  Merl- 
den.  Walllngford. 

Fourth  District:  Stamford.  Greenwich, 
Norwalk.  South  Norwalk,  Westport,  SUat- 
ford.  Southport.  Fairfield.  8h<!lton.  Danbury. 

Fifth  District:  LakevlUe,  Salisbury,  Canaan, 
Wlnsted.  Torrlngton.  New  Millcrd,  Ansonia. 
Derby.  Waterbury.  Naugatuck. 

DELAWARE 

New  Castle.  Newark  MlddUtown.  SmyrTia. 
Clayton.  Dover,  Harrington.  Wllfcrd.  George- 
town, Rehoboth  Beach.  Lewis.  Heaford,  Laurel. 

FLORIDA 

First  District:  Bradenton,  I.rookivllle,  8e- 
bring.  Winter  Haven. 

Second  District:  Cross  City.  Madison.  Lake 
City,  Gainesville,  High  Springs,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Starke. 

Third  District:  Apalachicola ,  Panama  City. 

Fourth  District:  Everglades,  Homestead. 

Fifth  District:  Apopka,  Clirmont.  Cocoa, 
De  Land.  Leesburg,  Sanford,  Tavares.  Ocala. 
Flagler  Beach,  New  Smyrna  Beach.  Tltus- 
vllle.  Melbourne.  St.  Augustlie,  Klsslmmee, 
Palatka. 

Sixth  District:  Delray  Beach.  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale. Stuart.  Ft.  Pierce,  Punti  Gorda,  Clew- 
Iston.  Okeechobee. 

CCOKOIA 

First  District:  Vldnlla. 

Second  District:  Albany,  Moultrie.  Tlfton, 
TbomaavlUe. 

Third  District:  Americua.  Ccrdele.  Eastman, 
Flti«rrald. 

Fourth  Dlitrlct:  CarrcUton,  OriAn.  La 
Grant'.  VUla  Rica. 

Fifth  District:  Conytra,  Litltonla.  RoMWtU. 

Sixth  DUtrtct:  MUlKtRtvtlli ,  Dublin. 

Baventh  Dtitrlot:  Brttnan.  Calhoun.  Car- 
ttriTllI*,  Oedartown,  Chtckumnuga.  Dallaa, 
Dalton,  Doitrlasvlllc  Austell.  Claikdale.  La- 
Fayette.  Ltndale.  Marietta,  lUnggold,  Rock- 
mart.  Rome.  SummervlUe.  Tillapoosa,  Trton. 

eighth  Dietrlct:  Douglas,  Valdoeta,  Way- 


Ninth  District:  Buford.  Cornelia.  Galnea- 
vllle,  LawrencevlUe.  Ttoccca.  Winder. 

Tenth  District:  Athens,  Blberton,  Washing- 
ton, Thomaon. 

IDAHO 

First  District:  Caldwell.  Nampa.  Payette, 
Welaer. 

i^UNoxa 

Third  District:  Chicago  HilghU.  Lemont, 
Harvey. 

Sixth  District:  Cicero.  Bervyn,  Lyons. 

Tenth  District:    Antloch.  Waukegan. 

Eleventh  District:  Aurora.  Batavla.  Elgin, 
Geneva,  Glen  Ellyn,  Hlnsidale.  Downers 
Grove.  NapervlUe.  Joliet,  Lockport,  Plain- 
field.  St.  Charles,  Wheaton,  Woodstock,  Crete. 

Twelfth  District:  Belvldere,  De  Kalb.  Earl- 
vlUe,  La  Salle.  Marseilles.  Wendota.  Morris, 
Oglcsby.  Ottawa.  Peru,  RockTord,  Sandwich, 
Streator.  Sycamore. 

Thirteenth  District:  Amlxy.  Dixon,  Free- 
port,  Fulton.  Galena.  Mount  Morris.  Oregon, 
Prophetstowu.  Rochelle.  Rock  Falls,  Savanna, 
Sterling. 

Fourteenth  District:  Aledo,  Bushnell, 
Carthage.  East  MoUne.  Macomb,  Monmouth, 
Rock  Island. 


Fifteenth  District:  Abingdon.  AsUirla, 
Cambridge.  Canton.  Galesburg.  Galva,  aen<> 
eseo,  Kewanee.  Qulncy.  Rushvllle. 

Sixteenth  District:  Delaven.  East  Peoria. 
Henry,  Pekin.  Princeton,  Princeville.  Spring 
Valley.  Toulon,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Seventeenth  District:  Bloomlngton, 
Dwlght,  Eureka,  Palrbury.  Glbeon  City.  Lex- 
ington. Lincoln,  Mlnonk.  Mount  Pulaski,  Nox- 
mal.  Paxton.  Pontlac.  Roanoke. 

Eighteenth  DUtrlct:  Bradley.  Danville, 
Hoopeston.  Kankakee,  Marshall,  Momence, 
Paris,  Watseka. 

Nineteenth  District:  Champaign.  Charles- 
ton. Clinton,  Decatur.  Parmer  City,  Mattoon, 
Monticello.  Rantoul,  ShelbyvlUe,  Sulllvtoi. 
Tuscola,  Urbana. 

Twentieth  District:  Barry.  Beardstown, 
Carrollton.  Grl^gsvlUe.  Havana,  Jacksonville, 
JerseyvUle,  Petersburg,  Ruodhouse,  Waverly, 
VUlte  Hall,  Winchester. 

Twenty.first  District:  Carllnvllle,  Gillespie. 
Hillsboro.  Litchfield.  Mount  Olive,  Pana, 
Springfield,  Staunton,  TaylorvUle. 

Twenty -second  District:  AlUxi,  Belleville, 
Collinsvllle,  East  Alton.  East  St.  Louis.  Ed- 
wardsvllle,  Greenville,  Highland,  Nashville, 
Waterloo.  Granite  City. 

Twenty-third  District:  Breese.  Bridgeport, 
Central  City.  Centralia.  Effingham.  Lawrence- 
vlUe. Mason  City.  Mount  Carmel.  Mount  Ver- 
non. New  Baden,  Olney,  Robinson.  St.  Elmo, 
Salem.  Vandalia. 

Twenty-fourth  District:  Carml.  Eldorado, 
Fairfield.  Flora.  Harrlsburg.  Norrls  City. 

Twenty-fifth  District:  Cairo.  Carbondale, 
Chester,  Du  Quoin,  Herrln,  Benton.  Jones- 
boro-Anna.  Marlon.  Murphysboro,  Red  Bud, 
Sparta,  West  Frankfort. 

INDIANA 

First  District:  Whiting.  East  Chicago.  Ham- 
mond, Gary.  Hobart,  Crown  Point.  Munster. 
Highland.  Griffith.  Lowell. 

Second  District:  Delphi,  Logatuport.  Roch- 
ester. Rensselaer.  Warsaw,  Winona  Lake,  Val- 
paraiso. Knox.  LaFayette. 

Third  District:  Elkhart.  Ooahen.  Napponee, 
Wakaruea,  Michigan  City,  La  Porte.  Plymouth, 
Bourbon,  Bremen,  South  Bend,  Mlahawaka, 
Walkerton, 

Fourth  Dlatrlet:  Decatur.  Auburn.  Garrett, 
Llgunler,  KendallvUle,  Angola,  HamlUun, 
Bluffton,  Columbia  CUy. 

Fifth  Dlatrlet:  Hartford  City,  Frankfurt, 
Marlon,  Oaa  City,  Joneaboro.  Kokomo.  Hunt- 
ington, Warren,  Portland.  Blwood.  Alexan- 
dria. Anderaun,  Peru,  Tipton,  Wabaah,  North 
Mnnclxater. 

Sixth  District:  Lebanon,  Attloa,  Veedort* 
burg,  NobleavUle,  Danville,  Crawfordaville, 
Rockville.  Oreencaatte,  Clinton,  West  Terre 
Haute,  WlUlamaport. 

Seventh  Dlatrict;  Brnrll.  Wa-^hlngton, 
Princeton,  Bloomfield,  Linton.  Franklin, 
Edinburg.  Vlncennea.  Blckuell.  Bhoala, 
Bloomlngton,  MarUnsville.  MooreavUle,  Sul- 
livan, Parmersburg,  Shelbiu-n. 

Eighth  DUtrlct:  JcfleraonvlUe.  Jaaptr. 
Huntlngburg,  New  Albany.  Corydon,  Tell  City, 
Mount  Vernon.  Rockport,  Boonville. 

Ninth  Dlatrlet:  Columbus.  Lawrenceburg, 
Aurora.  Brook vlUc.  Seymour,  Brownstown, 
Madison,  North  Vernon.  Vernon,  Bedioid. 
Mitchell.  RlBlng  Sun.  French  Lick,  Orleans, 
Pa!  ill.  Osgood.  ScotUburg,  Vcnay.  Salem. 

Tenth  District:  Greenrburg.  Muncle.  Con- 
nersvllle.  Greenfield.  New  Castle.  Knlght*- 
town.  Rushvllle.  ShelbyvlUe,  Liberty.  Rich- 
mond, Hagerstown. 

IOWA 

First  District:  Mechanlcsvllle,  Tipton, 
Motmt  Pleasant,  Fairfield.  Fort  Madison, 
Keokuk.  Wapello.  Muscatine,  DavenpOTt. 
Wa/;hlngton. 

Second  Dlstrlc*:  Lansing,  Waukon.  Belle 
Plalne.  Vinton.  Independence,  Chnton.  De 
Witt.  Lost  Nation.  Wheatland,  Manchester. 
Dubuque,  Dyersvllle.  Oelwein.  Bellevue, 
Maquoketa,  Anamoaa,  Monticello,  Wyoming, 


Cedar  Rapids,  Marlon.  Mount  Vernon.  De- 
corah. 

Third  District:  Cedar  Falls.  Waterloo. 
Waverly.  Clarksville.  Maeon  City,  New  Hamp- 
ton. Charles  City.  Bampton,  Eldora.  Iowa 
Falls.  Cresco,  Marshalltown,  Osage,  Tama, 
Toledo.  Ttaer.  North  Wood. 

Fourth  District:  Oentervllle.  Osceola. 
Blcomflcld.  Colfax.  Newton,  Charlton,  Oska- 
loosa,  A^pla,  Grlnnell,  Montesuma,  Mount 
Ayr.  Crest  on.  Ottuma. 

Fifth  District:  Perry.  Wlnterset.  Kncxvllle, 
Pella.  Nevada.  Ames.  Indiauoia. 

Sixth  District:  Boone.  Madrid.  Carroll, 
Manniiig.  Denlson.  EstherviUe.  Jefferson, 
Webster  City.  Humboldt,  Algona,  Emmets- 
burg.  Fort  Dodge.  Forest  City.  Eagle  Grove. 

Seventh  District:  Audubon.  Atlantic,  Grls- 
wold.  Haraburg.  Sidney.  Logan.  Mtssnurl  Val- 
ley. Woodbme,  Glcnwood,  Onawa.  Rod  Oak. 
Villlsra,  Clarinda,  Shenandoah,  Oakland.  Har- 
lan. Bedford. 

Eighth  District:  Storm  La*:e,  Cherokee. 
Spencer.  Solrlt  Lake.  Rock  R-\pld8.  Sheldon, 
Le  Mars.  OdetX)lt.  Sac  City.  Hawarden. 

KANSAS 

First  District:  Atchison.  Clay  Center. 
Leavenworth.  Manhattan,  St.  Mary's,  Wa- 
mtgo. 

Second  District:  Banner  Springs.  Port 
Scott.  Garnett.  lola,  K«"«^«  City.  Lawrence. 
Olathe.  OtUwa. 

Third  District:  Arkansas  City.  Baxter 
Springs.  Chanute.  Chetopa.  CoffeyviUe.  Coney. 
Predonia.  Independence.  Neodesha.  Parsons, 
Pittsburg.  Wlnfleld. 

Fourth  District :  Abilene.  Burlington.  Eldo- 
rado. Emporia.  Eureka.  Junction  City.  Llnds- 
borg,  McPherson,  Newton.  Osage  City,  Tataa 
Center. 

Fifth  District:   Wellington. 

Sixth  District:  Conccrdla,  Minneapolis, 
Sallna. 

KRNTt;CKT 

rirst  District:  Bardwel.,  Cadiz.  BddyvUle, 
Fulton,  Harro0sburg,  Hickman.  HopklnsvUle, 
Marlon,  Mayfleld,  Murray,  Paducah,  Prince- 
ton. 

Second  District:  Beaver  Dam,  Buwllng 
Oreen.  Central  City,  Dawson  Springs.  B%rlln|« 
ton.  Franklin.  Quthrte,  Hartfcrd.  Henderaon. 
Madlaonviile.  Morganfleld,  Owensboro,  leotu- 
Vllle.  Sturgi*.  Webster. 

Fourth  DUtrlct;  Bl  Is  it  bet  h  town.  Fort  Knox, 
Qlarguw,  Hodgrnvilla,  Horse  Csve,  Lawrence- 
burg. Lebanuii,  bhrpiierdavuie,  BhelbyvUle, 
CampbelUvllle. 

Fifth  District:  OarroUton,  Falmouth,  La 
Orange. 

suctb  District;  Berea,  OanvlUe,  Frankfort, 
Harrodsburg,  Lancaster,  Lnlnftoo,  Parts, 
Richmond,  VerealUea,  Winchester,  Oeorge- 
town. 

Seventh  District:  Haxard,  PikeviUe.  Whites- 
burg. 

Eighth  District:  Ashland.  Cynthlana. 
Flemlngsburg.  Grayson,  Greenup,  Msyavllle, 
Morehesd.  Olive  Hill. 

Ninth  District:  Carbourvllle,  Oortln.  Har- 
lan, London.  Middlesboro.  Mount  Vernon, 
Plnevllle.  Somerset,  WUllsmsburg. 

LOOUIAMA 

SUth  District:   Bcgaluss,  Covington. 

MAZm 

First  Dl5trlct:  Ssnford,  Ssco.  Blddeford. 
Westbrook,  Portland.  Freeport.  Brunswick, 
Topsham,  Bath,  Norway,  South  Paris,  Rum- 
ford. 

Second  District:  Wlsraseet.  Waldoboro. 
Thomaston.  RockUnd.  Rockport.  Camden. 
WatervlUe.  Belfast,  Lewlston,  Auburn.  Liver- 
more  Falls. 

Third  District:  Bucksport.  Ellsworth  Fa.Us, 
Ellsworth. 

MARTtAND 


Brst  District :  Federalsburg. 
Crlsfleld.  Prlncers  Anne,  Ea-iton.  Salivary, 
Berlin,  Ocean  City,  Pocomoke  CUy.  baow 
HilL 
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Beyond  District:  Westminster. 

Third  and  fourth  Districts:  Baltimore. 

Fifth  District:  Annapolis,  Fort  George  O. 
Meade. 

Sixth  District:  Cumberland.  Frostburg, 
Brunawlck.  Frederick.  Oakland.  OalthfCrs- 
burg.  RockvUle.  Hagerstown.  Wllllamsport. 
MAflSACUXTsrrrs 

First  District:  North  Adams.  WllllamstONim. 
Adams.  Plttsileid.  Orrat  Harrington.  West- 
field.  Holyoke.  Greenfield,  Turners  Falls, 
Orange.  Athol. 

Second  District:  Chlcopee,  Northampton, 
Amherst. 

Third  District:  Gardner.  Fltchburg.  Leom- 
inster, Southbrldgc.  Webster.  Mllford.  Clin- 
ton. Palmer    Ware.  Marlboro,  Hudson. 

Fourth    District;  Worcester.   Framlngham. 

Fifth  District :   Lowell.  Concord.  Bedford. 

Sixth  District:  Amesbury.  Newburyport. 
Ipswich.  Gloucester.  Beverly,  Salem,  Law- 
rence. 

Ninth  District:  New  Bedford.  Fall  River, 
Mlddleboro.  Plymouth.  Rockland.  Whitman, 
Hyannls.  Falmouth.  Provlncetown,  Oak 
Bluffs.  Nantucket. 

Thirteenth  l>i8trlct:  Brockton,  Norwood, 
Quincy.  Weymouth. 

Fourteenth  District:  Fall  River.  Attleboro, 
North  Attleboro.  Taunton. 

MIC  RIGA  If 

Second  District:  Hudson.  Adrian.  Tecum- 
seh.  Bllssfield.  Monroe,  Dundee,  Milan. 
Chelsea.  Ypsllantl. 

Third  District :  Coldwater,  Albion,  Char- 
lotte, Bellevue.  Hillsdale. 

Fourth  District:  Brld^man.  Stevensville. 
'  Allegan,  Sawyer.  Plalnwell,  Otsego.  Three 
Oaks.  Benton  Harbor.  St.  Joseph.  Nlles.  Wa- 
tervUet.  Dowaglac.  Lakeside.  Union  Pier.  New 
Buffalo.  Three  Rivers.  Sturgis.  South  Haven, 
Hartford.  Paw  Paw,  Decatur.  Lawrence. 

Fifth  District:  Lowell.  HoMand.  Grand 
Haren.  Zeeland. 

Seventh  District:  Imlay  City.  Lapeer. 
Mount  Clemens.  Romeo.  Richmond,  Marys- 
ville.  Port  Huron,  Tale. 

Eighth  District:  St.  Johns.  Fowler.  Alma, 
St.  LouU.  Perry.  Ionia.  St.  Charles.  Cbesan- 
iDg.  Owosso.  Durand.  Oakley. 

Ninth  District:  Traverse  City.  Ludlngton. 
Frankfort.  Manlsiee.  White  Cloud.  Newaygo, 
Fremont.  Cadillac. 

Tenth  District :  Bay  City.  Midland.  Oscoda. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Big   Rapids. 

Eleventh  District:  Cheboygan.  Mackinaw 
City.  Charlevoix.  Pellston.  Alpena,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  St.  Ignace.  Rogers  City. 

Twelfth  Di-strlct:    Ironwood. 

Sixteenth  District:    Wyandotte.  DMMltam. 

Seventeenth  District:  Poniiac,  Btarmlnf- 
ham.  Rochester. 

MINNXSOTA 

First  District:  Albert  Lea.  Red  Wing.  Aus- 
tin. Rochester.  Faribault.  Northfleld.  Owa- 
tonno.  Lake  City.  Wabaska.  Winona. 

Second  District ;  Mankato.  New  Ulra.  Farm- 
In^on.  Haallng.s.  Biue  Earth.  Fairmont. 
Shakapee. 

Fourth  District:   Ramsey. 

Seventh  District;  Worthlngton. 

MISSISSIPPI 

First  District:  Aberdeen.  Amory.  Boone- 
Tllle.  Columbus.  Connth.  luka.  Macon,  Stark- 
▼Ule.  Tupelo.  West  Point. 

Second  District:  Batesvllle.  Hernando, 
Holly  Springs.  Ws'er  Valley,  New  Albany. 
Oxford,  Ripley.  Senatobla. 

Ttilrd  District-  Clarksdale.  Cleveland, 
Greenville.  Durant.  Leland.  Mark«.  Shaw, 
Shelby. 

Fourth  District:  Ackerman.  Eupora. 
Grenada.  Kosciusko,  Houston.  Louisville. 
Okolona.  Pontotac. 

Fifth      Di.^trict:      Nevrton.      PhUadelphla, 
Union.  Mendenhall.  Magee.  TaylorsviUe. . 
^^«h     District-      Columbia.     Hattlesburg, 
SKl,    Pascacuula.    Waynesboro.    Wigguis. 
Blloxt. 


Seventh  District: 
burg.  Canton. 


Tyl  srtown.  Yazoo,  Vlcka- 


Missc  m 

Klrki;  trUle 


City 


vanaa 


Lite  -ty 


First   District: 
ton,   Edlna.   Canton, 
Macon,  Hannibal,  Palmfyr 
btna,  Milan. 

Second  District: 
denton.     Carrol  ton. 
Salisbury.   Jefferson 
ette.  HlgglnsvUle,  Lexlfigto 
Moberly,  M.arshall 

Third  District:  Sav 
Excelsior  Springs 
burg.  Albany.  Bethany 
vUle.  Richmond. 

Fifth  District :  Lees 

Sixth   District:    La 
Harrlsonvllle.  Pleasant 
Springfield.  Clinton. 
Sedalla.  Bolivar.  Nov 

Seventh  District:   Mcinett 
City.  Carterville.  Aurorfi 

Eighth  District:  De 
town,  Farmlngton.  Fla 
Lebanon.    Newburg 
Genevieve. 

Ninth    District: 
St.    Clair.    Sullivan 
Monroe    City,   Montgoi^ery 
Warren  ton. 

Tenth  District:  Popii 
deau.  JF.ckson.   Campb  >II 
ton,  Sikeeton.  Moreho 


Gallatin.  Tren- 

Bt'ookfleld.  ChllUcothe. 

a.  Union vlUe,  Shel- 


Waisaw 


Columbia,  Cam- 

Horborne,     Brunswick, 

Boonesvllle,   Fay- 

n.  Odessa,  Eldon, 


^mmlt. 

Butler.   Rich   Hill. 
1111.  E. dorado  Springs, 
V  Indsor.  Warrensburg. 
Humansvllle. 

Carthage,  Webb 
Maif'hfield. 
.  Festus,  Frederick- 
River.  Bonne  Terre, 
St.    James.    St. 


imiir 


v&di 


Sno. 


EoUa, 


Me:  !lco. 


Fulton.    Pacific. 

W^hlngton.    Hermann, 

City.   Louisiana. 


use 

MONT  INA 

First  District:  Kallsp|»ll 
Second  District: 


GUsgow,  Havre,  Shelby. 


KZ2&«SKA 


First  District:  Aubui^ 
Falls  City.  Hastings 

Second  District 

ThU-d  District: 
Rapids.  Coleridge 
tur.  Elgin.  Emerson. 
Ington.  Homer.  Laurel, 
man  Grove.  Niobrara 
der.   Pierce.   Pllger. 
dolph.  Stanton,  Tekania 
hill.  Wausa.  West  Point 

Fourth  District 
selmo.    Arnold.    Atkinson 
Broken    Bow.    Burwell 
C'Xly.    Crawford 
Grjeley.  Hay  Springs. 
Kearney.  Loup  City 
Loup.  O  Nelll.  Ord. 
Paul.  Rushville.  Spence^ 
ton.  Stuart.  Thedford 
worth.  Weed  Lake. 


Dunr  Ing 


RaMen 


NEVA^ 

Wells,  Wlnnemucca. 

NXW   HAjkPSHtKR 

First  District:  Portsiaouth 
Ington.  Rochester.  Dov<  r 
way.  North  Conway,  L(  iconla 

Second  District :  Nasi  lua 
Littleton,  Lebanon.  Ketne, 
apee. 

NBW  J<RSET 


Cl'y 

Tuc  feerton. 


First    District 
boro.  Penns  Grove 

Second  District :  B 
vllle.  Cape  May  C.  H 
Sea  Isle  City.  Ocean 

Third    District: 
Lakehurst.  Lakewood 
quan.  Spring  Lake.  Asbtiry 
Bradley  Eeach.  Avon-by 
Bank.  Long  Branch. 

FlXth  District:   Perth 
Soinmcrville.  Bound 
leu.  Morrlstowu.  Madlsdn 

Sixth  District:  Plain^e 
Westfleld.  Elizabeth 

Seventh  District: 
Ilpsburg.  Washington, 
ton.  l9ewton.  Sussex. 

Eighth  District: 


Brcok 


PasaUo^ 


Tarklo.  St.  Joseph. 

Cameron.  Platts- 

Mound  City,  Mary- 


r  BlulT.  Cape  Glrar- 
Moldcn.   Charles- 
Derter. 


.  Beatrice.  Fatrbury, 
Hl)ldredge.  Minden. 
Nebraska  City. 

Bloomfield,  Cedar 

Crelihton,  Crofton.  Deca- 

Pt  llerton.  Genoa.  Hart- 

iladlson.  Neltgh.  New- 

r^orfclk.  Oakland.  Pen- 

Ponca.    Ran- 

n.  Wakefield.   Walt- 

Wisner. 

Alliance.  An- 

Bartlett.    Basaett, 

Chadron,   ChLmbe:-s, 

Ewlng,    Gordon, 

lemlngford.  Hyannls. 

MeiTlman.  Mullen,  North 

na.  St.  Edward.  St. 

Sprlngview,  Staple- 

Malcntlne,  Ansley,  Ells- 


Pl£  Invlew. 


Ainrworth. 


Exeter.  Farm- 
Somersworth,  Con- 
la. 

Berlin,  Groveton, 
Claremont,  Sun- 


Camden,    Plttman,    Glass- 


Sali  m. 

rid  ;eton.  Vlneland.  Mill- 
::ape  May.  Wlldwcxxl, 
.  Atlantic  City. 

Toms    River. 
Fi>lnt  Pleasant,  Manas- 
Park.  Ocean  Grove. 
the-Sea.  Belmar,  Red 
Fr^hold. 

Amboy.  Wocdbrldge, 
ManvUle.  Dunnel- 
Boonton.  Dover. 
Id.  Rah  way.  Linden. 


Si  immlt. 


Fr4nklln  Furnace.  Phll- 
;gh  Bridge.  Fleming- 
Rl^gewood.  HackeuaacJc 
Paterson. 


Ninth  District:  Englewood. 
Tenth  District:  Newark. 
Eleventh  District:  Newark. 

JTEVf  MEXICO 

Farmlngton,  Gallup,  Raton. 

NEW    YORK 

Sixteenth  District:  Staten  Island. 

Twenty-seventh  District:  Brewster,  Peeks- 
kill.  Yonkers.  Ossinlng. 

Twenty-eighth  District:  White  Plains, 
Scarsdale,  Pleasantvllle,  Chappaqua,  Mount 
Klsco.  New  Rcx:helle.  Mamaronek.  Larch- 
month.  Port  Chester,  Rye,  Tarrytown. 

Twenty-ninth  District:  Nyack.  Middle- 
town.  Newburgh,  Port  Jarvls,  Montlcello, 
Hancock. 

Thirtieth  District:  Chatham.  Hudson. 
CatsklU.  Saugertles,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie, 
Bcncon.  Pawling.  Mlllbrook,  Mlllerton. 

Thirty-first  District:  Fort  Plain.  Canajo- 
harle.  Amsterdam,  GloversvlUe,  Johnstown, 
Schenectady.  Oneonta. 

Thirty-second  District:  Cohoes,  Water- 
vliet,  Troy. 

TTilrty-thlrd  District:  Troy,  Castleton-on- 
Hudson.  Hoosick  Palls,  Tlconderoga,  Danne- 
mora,  Plattsburg.  Granville.  Hudson  Falls. 
Fort  Edward,  White  Hall,  Glens  Falls,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  Bailston  Spa,  Mechanic  vllle. 
Lake  George,  Keesevllle,  Westport,  EUenburg. 

Thirty-fourth  District:  Hlon,  Herkimer. 
Mohawk,  Little  Falls.  Malone,  Adams,  Water- 
town.  Carthage.  Alexandria  Bay.  Gouverneur. 
Ogdensburg.  Canton.  Pottsdam.  Massena. 
Chateaugay.  Hammond.  Morrlstown,  Nor- 
folk. Cape  Vincent,  Dexter,  Sackets  Harbor, 
Chaumont,  Mannsville. 

Thirty-fifth  District:  SherriU.  Rome, 
Utica,  Phoenix,  Mexico,  Pulaski,  Os^vego, 
Fulton. 

Thirty-sixth  District:  Baldswlnsvllle. 

Thirty-seventh  District:  Canastota,  Onei- 
da. Blnghamton,  Endlcott,  Johnson  City, 
Deposit,  Greene,  Norwich. 

Thirty-eighth  District:  Canandaigua.  Pal- 
myra,  Newark,  Lyons,  Clyde.  Wolcott,  Geneva. 
Seneca  Falls.  Waterloo,  Auburn,  Dundee, 
Penn  Yan,  Cortland.  Naples. 

Thirty-ninth  District:  Elmlra,  Coming, 
Ithaca,  Bath.  Hammondsport.  Hornell. 
Owego,  Watkins  Glen,  Painted  Post.  Rich- 
lord,  Waverly. 

Fortieth  District :  East  Rochester.  Fairport, 
Honeoye  Falls 

Forty-first  District:  Medina,  Albion,  Brock- 
port.  Batavla.  Dansvllle,  Geneseo. 

Forty-second  District:  North  Tonawanda, 
Niagara  Falls,  Lockport. 

Forty-fourth  District:  Tonawanda,  East 
Aurora. 

Forty-fifth  District:  Dunkirk.  Jamestown, 
Glean.  Salamanca.  Wellsville.  Fredonia, 
Gowanda. 

NOETH  CAROUNA 

First  District:  Edenton.  Elizabeth  City, 
Greenville,  Hertford,  Plymouth.  Washington. 
Wllliamston. 

Second  District:  Enfield.  .  Klnston.  La 
Grange,  Littleton.  Roanoke  Rapids.  Rocky 
Mount,  Tarboro,  Warrenton,  Weldon.  Wilson. 
Windsor. 

Third  District:  Beaufort.  Burgaw.  Cherry 
Point.  Clinton.  Goldsboro.  Jacksonville.  Mays- 
ville.  Morehead  City.  New  Bern.  Wallace. 

Fourth  District:  Asheboro,  Benson,  Clay- 
ton. Frankllnton.  Henderson.  Louisburg, 
Nashville.  Randleman,  Rocky  Mount.  Selma, 
Smlthfleld.  Wake  Forest.  Wendell,  Zebulon. 

Fifth  District :  Draper.  Elkln,  Kernersvllle, 
LeaksvUle.  M:\dl5on.  Mayodnn,  Moimt  Airy, 
Pilot  Mounlaui.  ReldavUle,  Roxboro,  Oxford, 
Spray. 

Sixth  District:  Burlington,  Chapel  Hill. 
Eton  College.  GibsonviUe,  Graham,  Haw 
River,  Hillsboro,  Mcbane. 

Seventh  District:  Bolton.  Chadbourn, 
Dunn.  Erwln.  Fairmcu,it.  FayettevlUe.  Lll- 
lington.  Lumbertoo.  Maxtun.  8t.  Pauls. 
WhltevUle. 
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Eighth  District:  Aberdeen,  Carthage,  Coo- 
leemee,  Hamlet,  Jonesvllle,  Laurinburg.  Lex- 
ington, Mocksvllle,  Monroe,  Plnehurst.  Rae- 
ford,  Rockingham,  Sanford,  Southern  Pines, 
Thomasville,  Troy,  Wadeboro. 

Ninth  District:  Albemarle,  Concord.  Gran- 
ite Falls,  KannapoUs,  Lenoir,  Mooresville, 
Salisbury.  Spencer.  8tatesvi:le. 

Tenth  District:  Conover,  Gemellus.  David- 
son, Hickory,  Llncolnton,  Morgantown,  New- 
ton.  Valdese. 

Seventh  District:  Belmont.  Bessemer  City, 
Caroleeii,  Cllffslde.  Dallas,  I'orest  City.  Oaa- 
tonla,  Henrietta,  Hot  Sprln{;s,  Shelby,  Kings 
Mountain,  Marlon,  Marrhail,  Mount  Hotly, 
Rutherfordton.  Sprlngdale.  Tryon. 

Twelfth  District:  AshevlUj,  Brevard,  Can- 
ton, Fletcher.  Hazelwood.  HendersonvlUe, 
Swannauca,   Wayneeville. 

NORTH   DAKOTiV 

Bismarck.  Carrlngton,  Devils  Lake,  Dickin- 
son. Ellendale.  Enderlln,  Fair  nount,  Forman, 
Garrison.  Grafton,  Hanklns4tn,  Jamestown. 
Lakota,  Lldgerwood,  Linton,  Lisbon,  Medina, 
Mlnot,  Rugby.  Steele,  Valley  City,  Wahpeton, 
Watford  City.  Wllllston,  Wiltm, 

OHIO 

Second  District:  Lockland. 

Third  District:  Hamilton.  MIddletown,  Ox- 
ford, Vandalla,  Eaton,  College  Comer,  Ml- 
amisburg.  Brockvllle. 

Fourth  District:  Lima,  Deljihofl.  BluflFton, 
Wapakonota,  Minster,  Saint  .idarys,  Green- 
vUle,  Arcanum,  Bradford,  Cellna,  Plqua,  Trey, 
Covington.  Sidney. 

Fifth  District:  Defiance,  Wiuseon.  Delta, 
Napoleon,  Paulding,  Columbui  Grove,  Otta- 
wa, Lelpslc,  Van  Wert,  Bryan. 

Sixth  District:  Georgetown,  yiberdeen,  Rip- 
ley, Batavla,  Ntw  Rlchmord,  Loveland, 
Bethel,  Greenfield,  Hillsboro. 

Seventh  District:  Urbana,  Springfield.  Wil- 
mington, Washington  C.  H.,  Xinla,  Bellefon- 
taine.  West  Liberty,  London,  V/es*  Jefferson, 
Marytville,  Lebanon,  Franklin. 

Eighth  District:  Gallon.  Bticyrus.  Crest- 
line, Flndlay,  Kenton.  Ada.  Ma;ion,  Prospect, 
Mount  Gllead,  Upper  Sandusky. 

Ninth  District:  Maumee,  Poit  Clinton. 

Eleventh  District:  Lancaster,  Clrcleville, 
ChllUcothe. 

Twelfth  District:  Westervllle. 

Thirteenth  District:  Sandusl:y,  Vermilion, 
Huron.  Norwalk,  Bellevue,  Fremont,  Clyde, 
Glbsonburg.  Tiffin.  Fostoria,  Bowling  Green. 

Fourteenth  District:  Lorain,  Elyrla.  Ober- 
lln,  Avon  Lake,  Medina,  Wadswcrth.  Ravenna, 
Kent,  Barberton. 

Fifteenth  District:  Cambridge.  Zanesvllle, 
New  Concord. 

Sixteenth  District:  Mlllersburg.  MasslUon, 

Alliance.  Navarre,  Louisville,  Strasburg,  New- 

comerstown.     Uhrlchsvllle.     Dennlson,     New 

Philadelphia.  Dover,  Wooster,  Orrvllle,  Ritt- 

^man,  Doylestown. 

Seventeenth  District:  Ashland,  Coshocton, 
West  Lafayette,  Delaware,  Mount  Vemon, 
Newark,  Granville.  Shelby,  Mansfield. 

Eighteenth  District:  Baracsvllle.  Saint 
Clalrsvllle,  Carrollton.  Mechanlcsburg.  Salem, 
Lisbon.  East  Llverpcxjl.  Cadiz. 

Nineteenth  District:  Ashtabula.  Conneaut, 
Youngstown.  Sebrlng,  Canfleld.  Nlles.  Warren, 
Newton  Falls. 

Twenty-second  District:  PalnesvUle,  Wll- 
loughby,  Bedford,  Rocky  River. 

OKLAHOMA 

First  District:  Bamsdall,  Bartlesville.  Chel- 
sea, Claramore.  ColllnsvUle.  Commerce, 
Dewey,  Miami,  Pawhuska,  Plcher,  Quapaw, 
BhMUer,  Sklatook,  Vlnlta. 

Second  District:  Henryetta,  Muskagee, 
Okmulgee,  Wagoner. 

Third  District:  Antlers,  Ardmore,  Atoka, 
Durant.  Hugo,  Madlll,  McAlester. 

Fourth  District:  Ada.  Brlstow,  Chandler, 
Coalgate,  Drumrlght,  HoldenvUle,  Prague, 
8apulp«.  Seminole.  Shawnee,  Wewoka. 


Fifth  District:  Cushlng.  Guthrie,  StlU- 
water. 

Sixth  District:  Cblckasha.  Duncan.  El  Reno. 
Ft.  Sill.  Kingfisher.  Lawton.  Marlow. 

Seventh  District:  Frederick. 

Eghth  District:  Blackwell;  Enid,  Newklrk. 

OREGON 

First  District:  Astoria.  Beaverton,  Cor- 
vallis,  Dallas.  Forest  Grove,  Hillsboro,  Inde- 
pendencer  McMinnvllle,  Monmouth,  New- 
burg, Oregon  City.  St.  Helens.  Ssaslde.  Silver- 
ton,  Woodburn,  Klamath  Falls.  Warrenton, 
Gladstone.  Mt.  Angel,  Oregon  City. 

Fourth  District:  Albany,  Ashland.  Coqullle, 
Cottage  Grove,  Grants  Pars,  Junction  City, 
Lebanon,  Marshfleld,  Myrtle  Point.  Ncrth- 
bend,  Reedsport,  Roseburg,  Springfield, 
BiownsvlUe. 

PEWNSTXVANIA 

Ninth  District:  Phoenlxvllle. 

Tenth  District:  Carbondale,  Scranton. 

Eleventh  District:  Hazleton,  Plttston, 
Wllkes-Barre. 

Twelfth  District:  Sunbury,  Milton,  Mt. 
Carmel,  Shamokin,  Shenandoah.  Potwville, 
Tamaqua. 

Thirteenth  District:  Blrdsboro. 

Fourteenth  District:  Danville,  Blooms- 
burg,    Honesdale,    Tunkhannock,    Montrose. 

Fifteenth  District:  Muncy,  Kane,  Brad- 
ford. 

Sixteenth  District:  Pottstown,  Norrlstown, 
Conshohocken.  Ardmore.  Merlon. 

Seventeenth  District:  Duncannon,  Sellns- 
grove,  Lewlsburg,  Bedford. 

Eighteenth  District:  Mlddletown,  Palmyra, 
Hershey,  Lebanon.  Mlllersburg. 

Nineteenth  District:  New  Bethlehem.  Knox, 
Clarion,  Brookville.  Rldgway.  St.  Marys. 

Twentl«<th  District:  Lansford,  Lehlghlon, 
Mauch  CTiunk.  Northampton.  Easton.  Naza- 
reth. Bangor.  Stroudsburg.  East  Stroudsburg. 

Twenty  first  District:   Waynesboro. 

Twenty-third  Disrtlct:  Somerset,  Meyers - 
dale.  Belle  Vernon,  Brownsville. 

Twenty-fourth  District:  Charlerol.  West 
BrownsvUle.  Waynesburg,  Burgettstown,  Mc- 
Donald. California. 

Twenty-fifth  District :  Aliqtilppa,  Ambrldge, 
Beaver  Falls.  Beaver,  Rochester,  New 
Brighton.  Ellwood  City.  New  Castle. 

Twenty-sixth  District:  KltUnnlng.  Ford 
City. 

Twenty-seventh  District:  Moneasen,  Llgo- 
nler. 

Twenty-eighth  District:  Mercer.  Green- 
ville, Meadville  Cambridge  Springs.  Union 
City.  Sharon. 

Thirtieth  District:  Sewlckley. 

Thu-ty-flr?t  D^rict:  Coraopolis. 

Thirty- third  District:  McKeeeport. 

RHODE    IStAND 

First  District:  Newport.  Block  Island,  War- 
ren. Barrlngton,  Bristol,  Providence,  Paw- 
tucket,  Wcwnsocket. 

Second  District:  Westerly,  Wakefield, 
Providence. 

SOUTH  (MBOLINA 

First  District:  Beaufort,  Charleston,  Man- 
ning,   St.   George,  Summervllle,   Walterboro. 

Second  District:  Aiken,  Bamberg.  Bam- 
well,  Branchville,  Denmark,  Lexington, 
Orangeburg,  St.  Matthews,  Sinnter. 

Third  District:  Abbeville,  Anderson,  Belton, 
Calhoun  Falls,  Easley,  Greenwood,  Liberty, 
Newberry,  Pelzer,  Pickens.  Seneca,  Walhalla, 
Westminster,  Whltmire,  Wllliamston. 

Fourth  District:  Buffalo,  Clinton.  Fountain 
Inn,  Greer,  Laurens,  Piedmont,  Simpeon- 
ville.  Taylors,  Union,  Woodruff. 

Fifth  District:  Blacksburg.  Camden,  Ches- 
ter. Fort  Mill,  GafTney,  Great  Falls.  Kershaw, 
Lancaster.  Rock  Hill.  Wlnnsboro,  York. 

Sixth  District:  Andrews,  BennettsvUle, 
BUhopvUle,  Darlington.  Dillon,  Florence, 
peorgetown.    HartsrlUe,    Kingstree,    Lotta. 


Marlon.  McColl.  Mulllns,  Myrtle  Beach,  Tlm- 
monsville. 

SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

First  District;  Elk  PoUit.  Mitchell.  Scot- 
land. Tyndall,  Vermillion.  Wagner.  Yaukion. 
Gayvllle. 


First  District :  Bulls  Gap.  Dandridge.  Elic- 
abethton.  Erwln.  GreenevlUe.  Jefferson  City, 
Morrlstown.  Newport.  RogersvlUe,  SeviervUle. 
Tazewell. 

Second  District:  Alcoa.  Athens,  Clinton. 
Etowah.  Harrlman.  JelUco.  Kingston,  La 
Follette.  Lake  City,  Lenoir  City,  Loudon. 
MaryvlUe.  Mascot,  Oak  Rld««,  Bockwood, 
Sweetwater. 

Third  District:  Cleveland.  McMlnnvlUt. 
South  Pittsburg,  Sparta. 

Fourth  District:  Carthage.  CookevlU*. 
CrossvlUe.  Gallatin.  Hartsvllle.  Hickman. 
Monterey.  Oakdale.  Petros,  Portland,  Spring- 
field. ^ 

Fifth  District:  Cowan.  Decherd.  Fayette- 
vlUe. Lebanon.  Lewlsburg.  Manchester. 
Murfreesboro.  Pulaski.  Sewanee.  ShelbyvUle. 
Tiillshoma.  Winchester. 

Sixth  District:  Old  Hickory. 

Seventh  District:  Ashland  CItv.  Clarks- 
vllle,  Columbia.  Dickson.  Franklin,  Mount 
Pleasant.  Waverly. 

Eighth  District:  Bolivar.  Bruceton.  Jsck- 
son.  McKenzle.  Paris.  Somerville.  WhltevlUe. 

Ninth  District:  Brownsville.  Covington. 
Dresden.  Dyersbu-g.  Humboldt.  Fulton.  Mar- 
tin. Milan.  Ripley.  Tiptonvllle.  Trenton, 
Union  City. 

Tenth    District:  ColIlervUle,   Mlllington. 

TEXAS 

First  Dfstrlct:  Cooper,  Marshall,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mount  Vernon,  Paris,  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Second  District:  Lufkln. 

Tliird  District:  Carthjige,  Gilmer.  Glade- 
water.  Hawkins.  Henderson,  Kllgore,  Long- 
view.  Mineola,  Plttsuurg.  Tyler. 

Fourth  District:  Bonham,  Denlson.  Sher- 
man. 

Fifth  District:  Grand  Prairie.  Lancaster. 

Sixth  District:  Bryan.  Corslcana,  Dawson, 
Ennls.  Groesbeck.  Hearne.  Mexla,  Midlothian, 
Wortham,  Waxahachle. 

Seventh  District:  Conroe.  Crockett.  Hunts- 
vllle,  Jacksonville,  Nacogdoches,  NavasoU. 
Rusk,  Trinity. 

Eighth  District:  Humble. 

Ninth  District:  Edna,  El  Campo,  Hemp- 
stead, Richmond.  Victoria,  Wharton.  Yoakum, 
Rosenberg. 

Tenth  DUtrict:  Brenham,  LocUiart,  Lu- 
ling.  San  Marcos. 

Eleventh  District:  Cameron,  Marlln,  Mart, 
Rosebud,  Temple. 

Twelfth  District:  Clebume,  Granburj. 
Weatherford,  Glen  Rose. 

Thirteenth  District:  Archer  City,  Denton, 
Electra.  Gainesville.  Graham,  Newcastle. 
Olney,  Vemon. 

Fourteenth  District:  Cuero,  Gonzales.  New 
Braunfels,  Sequin. 

Seventeenth  District:  Breckenridge.  Cisco. 
Comanche,  Dublin.  Eastland.  Mineral  Wells. 
Ranger.  Stephenville.  Strawn. 

Nineteenth  District;  Lubbcck. 
Twenty-first       District:  Buerne;       Brady; 
Brownwood.  Coleman.  Fredencksburg,  Junc- 
tion, Kerrvllle,  Llano,  Mason.  Menard. 

UTAH 

First  District:  Logan.  Price.  Green  River. 
Richfield.  Cedar  City.  St.  George.  Moab. 

Second  District:  Provo. 

VniMOWT 

Bennington,  Bristol.  MIddlebury,  Rutland, 
Newport.  Vergennes,  White  River  Junction, 
Springfield,  Bellows  Fans.  BrBtt!''boro,  8t. 
Albans.  Barton.  Orleans,  Newport,  Morrls- 
vllle,  Hardwick,  Randolph.  8U  JoMJubxuj, 
Island  Pond, 


I 
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Flr«t  Dlatrlct:  Bowling  Orwn,  Fort  Ifon- 
roe.  Fredericiuburg.  Cap«  Cbarles.  Hampton. 
Newport  News,  Pbo«bus.  Torktown. 

Saoond  District:  PranJilLa,  Portsmouth. 
Suffolk.  Virginia  Beach. 

Third  Dutrict :  Ashland,  Eltrlck.  West 
Point.  Williamsburg. 

Fourth  District:  Amelia  C.  H  .  Blackstone. 
Chase  City.  Crewe.  Emporia.  FarmviUe.  Hope- 
well. LawrenceviUe.  Petersburg.  South  Hill, 
Victoria.  Waverly 

Firth  Di!«trlct  Chatham.  Danville.  Pleldale. 
Fries.  Oalax,  Bitsaetts.  KeysvlUe.  Martinsville, 
Rockjmaount.  South  Beaton.  Wythevllle. 

Sixth  District:  AltaVista.  Bedford.  Blacks- 
burg.  Chrlstiansburg.  Clifton  Forge.  Coving- 
ton. Radford.  Salem. 

Seventh  District:  Amherst.  Buena  Vista, 
Kkton.  Front  Royal.  Harrisonburg.  Lexing- 
ton. Luray.  New  Market.  Shenandoah.  Staun- 
ton. Strasburg,  Waynesboro.  Winchester. 
Woodstock. 

Eighth  DUtrlct:  Charlottesville.  Culpeper, 
Fort  BelvoSr.  Herndon.  Alexandria.  Leesburg, 
Mana.«9as.  Orange.  Quantlco.  Warrenton. 

Ninth  District:  Abingdon,  Appalachia.  Big 
Stone  Gap.  Biuefleld.  Dante.  Gate  City,  Mar- 
lon. Norton.  Pulaski.  SaltvUIe.  Rlchlande. 

WASHINGTON 

First  District:  Bremerton.  Poulsbo. 

Second  District:  Anacortea,  Arlington.  Bur- 
lington. Coupevtlle.  Edmonds,  Everett,  Frl- 
--^y  Harbor.  Uarysville.  Monroe,  Mount  Ver- 
non. Port  Angeles,  Oak  Harbor,  Port  Town- 
send.  Sedio  Woolley,  Sequim,  Snohomish, 
Whidbey  Island.  San  Juan  Island.  Orcas  Is- 
land. Lopez  Island 

Third  District:  Aberdeen.  Centralla,  Che- 
halls.  Elma.  Hoqulm.  Ilwaco.  Koloma.  Kelso, 
Long  Beach.  Longvlew.  Montesano.  Olympla. 
Raymond.  Sheltou,  South  Bend,  Vancouver, 
Woodland.  Tenluo,  Cosmcpolls. 

Sixth  District:  Auburn.  Buckley.  Enumclaw, 
Kent,  Puyallup,  Sumner.  Tacoma. 

WKST   VntCINIA 

Second  District:  Berkeley  Springs.  Charles 
Town,  Keyser.  Martlnsburg.  Piedmont,  Rom- 
uey. 

Third  District:  Boomer.  Burnsvllle.  Eagle, 
Montgomery.  Mount  Hope.  Oak  Hill. 

Fifth  District  Bluefleld.  Gary.  Hlnton. 
laeger.  Keystone.  Lewlaburg.  Mullens.  Ronce- 
verte.  Princeton,  Welch,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Williamson. 

Sixth  District  Beckley.  Belle.  Logan,  Mar- 
met. 

WI3CONS1K 

First  District:  Janes'-iUe.  Kenosha.  Racine. 
Delavan.  B-lgerton,  Rurlington. 

Second  District:  Mount  Horeb.  Stoughton. 
Beaver  Dam.  Watertown.  Juneau.  Lodl.  Ocon- 
omowoc.  Waulcesha.  Port  Atkinson,  Jeffer- 
son. Watertown.  Portage. 

Third  District:  Prairie  du  Chlen.  Barabcc, 
Reedsburg.  Boscobel.  PlattevlUe.  Dodgevllle. 
Richland  Center.  La  Crcsse.  Sparta.  Viroqua. 
Sixth  District:  Fond  du  Lac.  Waupan,  W. 
^jnd  du  Lac.  West  Bend,  Sheboygan,  Me- 
nasha,  Neenah,  Oshkosh. 

Seventh  District:  Moslnee.  Wausau.  Ste- 
phens Point,  Wautoma,  New  London,  Wau- 
paca. Marshfleld,  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Antlgo. 
Montello 

Eighth  District:  Sturgeon  Bay.  Green  Bay. 
Marinette.  Ni.ipaia.  Two  Rivers,  Denmark, 
Algoma,  Kewsnnee.  Appleton.  Kaukauna. 
8e>-mour.  Klmberly.  Little  Chute,  Manito- 
woc. 

Ninth  District:  Menomonie.  Alma.  Eau 
Claire.  Rush  Lake.  Cumberland.  New  Rich- 
mond. Hudson.  River  Fails.  Chippewa  Falls. 
Stanley,  Owen. 

Tenth  District:  Ashland.  Rhlnelander,  Hur- 
ley, Hayward.  Spooncr,  Amery.  Medford.  Tom- 
ahawk. Merrill. 

WToaeiNO 
Douglas.  Lusk.  Torrington. 
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The  greatest  wave  of 
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Almost  every  service  club  has  a  program  and 
lists  speakers  every  week  concerning  the 
matter. 

Juvenile  delinquency  Is  being  studied  by 
parents,  teachers,  by  ths  public  schools,  by  co- 
ordinating councils,  and  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  states  the  annual  crime 
bin  for  the  United  States  Is  $15,000,000,000 
a  year,  40  percent  of  which  U  charged  to 
Juvenile  crime. 

Los  Angeles  County  recently  had  to  add 
several  judges  to  juvenile  court  and  the 
detention  homes  are  so  full  that  It  Is  al- 
most Impossible  to  have  a  delinquent  de- 
tained. 

Gang  fights  all  over  the  country  which  can 
be  laid  to  no  particular  nationality  but 
which  are  participated  in  by  all  races  and 
colors  are  rampant  every  night. 

HOW  DOES  THIS  CONCERN  TOtJf 

Please  read  on. 

HOW  WILL   THIS  AFFECT  MT  CHILDEEN? 

A  Study  of  the  children  that  come  Into 
Juvenile  bureaus  and  juvenile  courts  every 
day  will  convince  anyone  that  every  home 
can  be  an  unwilling  victim  of  this  scourge. 

Mothers  and  fathers  of  problem  children 
who  sit  In  Juvenile  court  and  weep  are  the 
very  ones  who  said  yesterday  this  cannot 
happen  to  me.  But  it  did.  Problem  chil- 
dren do  not  always  ccme  from  broken  homes 
or  working  mothers  or  even  from  delinquent 
parents,  but  statlstitlcs  show  they  come  from 
some  of  our  most  respected  families. 

Many  boys  and  girls  under  18  are  being 
declared  adults  in  court  every  day  and  are 
sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Lack  of  discipline,  disrespect  for  other  peo- 
ples  rights  and  property  is  at  the  lowest 
ebb  that  has  ever  been  known  In  our  his- 
tory among  youth. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  all  boys  and 
girls  are  a  problem  or  delinquent — on  the 
contrary,  the  millions  of  good  children  are 
the  hope  of  the  whole  situation  and  the 
light  of  the  future  generation. 

Therefore,  Sterling  Club  enters  the  picture 
In  its  own  small  way.  Our  Sterling  Club  Is 
striving  hard  to  solve  at  least  some  portion 
of  the  problem. 

HERE  IS  HOW 

The  Sterling  Club  believes  In  a  return  to 
home  and  community  life  and  a  return 
to  a  higher  moral  standard  of  living  and 
ethics  and  getting  together  of  neighbors  and 
friends  In  a — do-unto-others-as-you-would- 
have-them-do-ionto-you — spirit  with  a  good- 
neighbor  policy  to  those  of  other  races  and 
creeds  In  our  midst.  Is  this  not  what  our 
boys  are  fighting  for?  In  hopes  we  can  make 
for  better  boys  and  girls. 

Play  with  your  children  and  they  wUl  stay 
with  you.  Sterling  Club  has  Installed  seven 
parks  In  seven  months — these  parks  and 
playgrounds  have  been  built  by  community 
spirit.  The  community  furnishes  the  money 
and  the  neighbors  furnish  the  spirit.  Fathers 
get  out  out  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  Sunday 
or  In  the  evening  and  dig  a  few  post  holes, 
mothers  supervise  the  parks,  and  everyone 
contributes  some  small  part  to  make  Sterling 
Club  playgrounds  possible. 

We  think  if  youngsters  can  be  given  a  place 
to  play  and  with  a  little  guidance  from  the 
parents  who  will  supervise  their  own  children, 
the  children  can  be  taught  the  fallacy  of 
being  problem  children  and  in  a  few  years 
the  new  crop  of  teen-agers  will  have  a  new 
conception  on  the  decent  way  of  living. 

Sterling  Club  has  an  age  limit — only  those 
between  the  ages  of  1  day  and  101  years  are 
eligible  to  participate. 

GROW    WITH    STERLING    CLtre — HOW    TO    START    A 

trratxjoto  clttb 
If  your  neighborhood  wishes  a  club  or 
playground — ycu  first  canvass  the  streets  ad- 
jacent to  your  home  and  find  at  least  10 
neighbors  or  more,  if  you  wish,  who  can  see 
the  need  for  a  playgroimd  and  additional 
recreation  and  activity. 
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Call  a  meeting  In  your  home  or  any  con- 
venient placs  and  start  preliminary  discus- 
sion. An  officer  of  the  Sterling  Club  will 
come  at  your  invitation  and  help  you  form 
your  club. 

Once  the  club  is  formed  It  will  be  officered 
by  the  folk  who  live  around  ycu.  You  will 
have  a  president,  vice  persldent,  treasurer, 
secretary,  publicity,   and  four  directors.    - 

The  site  for  the  playground  is  leased  or 
borrowed  and  work  can  commence  in  the 
good  old  neighborly  fashion.  It  is  a  lot  of 
fun  tc  get  cut  the  folk  next  door  and  plan 
for  your  children  and  even  those  who  have 
no  children  are  interested  because  if  the 
children  have  a  place  to  play  it  keeps  them 
out  of  mischief. 

Each  group  will  run  Its  own  business,  plan 
Its  own  activities.  Your  own  aggressiveness 
and  initiative  can  be  brought  into  play. 

You  have  the  backing  of  a  fast-growing 
organization  that  is  rapidly  becoming  known 
throughout  the  country  as  an  independent 
organization  that  can  do  things  for  you  and 
yours. 

THE  SILVERSMITHS 

What  are  the  Silversmiths  and  what  do 
they  do? 

The  Silversmiths  are  the  Parent  Organiza- 
tion for  the  Sterling  Club  and  are  the  guid- 
ing facujr  in  the  work  the  club  carries  on. 

Where  did  the  name  "Sterling  Club"  origi- 
nate? The  name  "'Sterling  Club"  was  taken 
from  the  quality  name  of  'Sterling"  which 
marks  the  high-quality  silver,  to  make  the 
community  in  which  it  operates  a  Sterling 
community. 

The  Sterling  Club  Is  a  creator  of  fine  char- 
acters in  youth. 

Who  founded  Sterling  Clubs?  The  Ster- 
ling Club  was  founded  by  Lt.  Walter  L.  Dixon, 
of  the  Burbank  Juvenile  Bureau  whose  inter- 
est In  boys  and  girls  has  always  been  para- 
mount, and  who  believes  that  seeds  of  good 
thoughts  and  deeds  sown  today  will  reap 
dividends  tomorrow  beyond  our  fondest 
dreams. 

STERUNG  CLtnffl 

The  following  are  the  present  Sterling 
Clubs  in  the  order  In  which  they  were  formed. 

State  Park:  Flower  and  Verdugo,  Burbank. 
Mrs.  Francis  Jasso.  president. 

Lincoln  Park:  800  North  Lincoln  Street, 
Burbank.     Mr.  Ted    Young,  president. 

Columbia  Park:  Woodland  and  Clybourne, 
Burbank.     Mrs.  Lucette  Brlggs.  president. 

Cauoga  Park:  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  Mr. 
Glen  Heyden.  president. 

Sunset  Park:  Sunset  Canyon  Drive  and 
Harvard  Road,  Burbank.  Officers  not  yet 
elected. 

Ampco  Park:  Scott  Road  and  Burbank 
Boulevard.  Sponsored  by  AmpCo  Metal  Inc. 
Officers  not  yet  elected. 

Pacolma  Park:  Pacoima.  Calif.  William 
Keskl.  president. 

Columbia  Juniors:  Columbia  Park.  Mary 
Jane  Mercier,  president. 

The  Phantoms :  Juniors  in^  high  school. 
Burt>ank.     Dick    Alexander,    president. 

Avon  Park:  Avon  near  '  pire,  Burbank. 
James  Wluslow.  president. 

Cross  Rodeo  Park:  Pacciiiia. 
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Mr.  GRIFTTTHS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  House  Concurrent 
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Resolution  64  Introduced  on  June  22. 
1S45.  by  Representative  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia.    It  reads: 

fesolvea  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  expresse.*-  itself  as  approving  expan- 
sion of  the  air-transportation  system  in  the 
United  State*  so  that  It  wUl  include  not 
only  the  larger  cities  but  also,  through 
feeder-line  service,  the  greatest  practicable 
number  o:  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

I  think  this  resolution  expresses  the 
opinion  of  many  Members  of  Congress 
end  should  provide  the  impetus  neces- 
sary for  the  expansion  of  this  service  to 
the  three-quarters  of  our  citizens  to 
which  it  has  long  been  denied.  The 
establishment  of  such  a  Nation-wide 
feeder-line  system  now  should  not 
prove  an  added  financial  burden  to  our 
Government  but  should,  in  fact,  add 
materially  to  the  profits  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  now  beginning  to  realize 
from  the  air-mail  service. 

The  demand,  and  the  need,  has  now 
been  created.  It  would  appear  that  the 
establishment  of  .guch  a  system  would 
now  constitute  a  sound  business  venture 
on  the  part  of  our  Government. 

The  benefits  from  such  an  over-all  air- 
transportation  system  would  be  far 
reaching.  It  will  not  only  greatly  im- 
prove the  social  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  communities  served  but  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  the  construction 
of  additional  airports,  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  our  national-defense  system  and 
provide  thousands  of  employment  op- 
portunities for  our  returning  military 
personnel. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  64  will 
receive  the  wholehearted  support  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  and  will 
pass  this  House  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  attention  has  been 
focused  by  our  Congress  upon  postwar 
aviation,  its  ability  to  absorb  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  returning  military  person- 
nel, the  improvement  of  our  domestic 
air-line  service,  the  expansion  of  our  in- 
ternational system,  and  the  construction 
of  several  thousand  new  airports  and  the 
improvement  of  existing  ones. 

Little  has  been  said,  or  done,  concern- 
ing the  extension  of  scheduled  air  trans- 
portation to  the  thousands  of  smaller 
communities  of  our  Nation  that  have 
long  been  denied  this  service.  These 
16,452  neglected  communities  represent 
approximately  three-quarters  of  our  Na- 
tion's papulation. 

It  is  true  that,  our  Nation  boa.sts  the 
world's  largest,  and  best,  air-transporta- 
tion system,  but  it  is  my  contention  that 
this  system  is  still  far  from  adequate. 

Under  our  present  air-rail  system, 
many  precious  mail-,  cargo-,  and  pas- 
senger-hours, and  even  days  in  some  in- 
stances, are  now  being  lost.  A  great  por- 
tion of  our  air  mail,  one-third  of  our  air 
express,  and  untold  numbers  of  air  pas- 
sengers, now,  either  originate  at.  or  are 
destined  for.  off-air-line  points.  Cer- 
tainly an  air-transportation  system  that 
makes  it  necessary  for  this  potential  air- 
line traffic  to  travel  many  costly  hours  jy 
bus,  or  truck,  and  then  by  rail,  over  a 
major  portion  ol  the  total  trip,  in  order 


to  reach  an  air-line  terminal.  Is  far  from 
an  efficient,  or  adequate,  one. 

Our  present  air-transportation  system 
was  established  in  1918  with  the  inaug- 
uration of  air-mall  serviie  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  over  a  system  totaling  ■ 
some  218  route-miles.  During  tfeat  first 
year  of  operation,  the  Government -op- 
erated mai:  planes  flew  some  16.0C0  miles 
and  carried  about  18,000  pounds  of  air 
mail. 

In  1944  our  Nation's  air  carriers  flew 
some  140  OCO.OOO  miles  and  carried  over 
132.000,000  pounds  of  air  mall.  Air-Un** 
passengers  in  1944  totaled  4  668  330.  and 
produced  revenues  totaling  72.34  percent 
of  the  air  carrier's  total  Income. 

These  figures  represent  a  tremendous 
Increa.se  in  mail  volume,  scheduled  and 
route  mileage,  as  well  as  an  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  personal  transportation, 
which  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  decreased 
cost  to  the  Government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  air  mail. 

Yet,  as  amazing  as  these  figures  are.  It 
Is  equally  as  amazing  to  our  nonflying 
public  to  learn  that,  despite  this  tre- 
mendous increase  in  air-line  mileage  and 
traffic,  our  much-publicized  national 
trunk-line  system  in  reality  serves  only 
about  203  cities  and  towns  and  is  certifi- 
cated for  only  about  300  points. 

By  simply  comparing  the  increase  In 
scheduled  and  system  mileage  and  the 
points  now  actually  receiving  service 
with  the  total  of  170  points  receiving 
service  in  1935,  It  can  readily  be  seen 
that  our  much-talked-of  "tremendous 
expansion  of  trunk-line  service"  has 
been  in  reality  a  "duplication"  of  serv- 
ice. Of  the  over  60.000  route-miles  of 
our  present  trunk-line  system,  some 
20.000  miles,  or  about  one-third,  repre- 
sent duplicated  routes,  served  by  two  or 
more  carriers. 

The  trend  In  long-haul  air  transporta- 
tion has  always  been  toward  larger  and 
faster  airplanes.  This  has  forced  the 
carrier  to  lengthen  the  distance  between 
landings  in  order  to  utilize  the  ever- 
increasing  speed  of  the  air  liners  and  to 
seek  out  the  larger  passenger- producing 
cities  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  pas- 
senger pay  load. 

Many  of  the  smaller  air-line  points 
still  receiving  trunk-line  service  are  now 
receiving  a  greatly  curtailed  service 
through  the  operation  of  fewer  sched- 
ules, flown  at  inconvenient  hours,  and. 
in  fact,  service  has  been  discontinued  at 
many  of  these  points  for  various  reasons. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  larger  and 
faster  equipment  that  the  trunk  lines 
Intend  to  place  into  service  In  the  im- 
mediate postwar  future,  these  problems 
will  become  even  more  acute,  and  rather 
than  an  expansion  of  this  service  to  more 
and  smaller  communities  wc  may  actu- 
ally see  a  further  curtailment  of  service 
to  the  smaller  points  now  being  served. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive network  of  feeder  alr-llne 
routes  coordinated  with  our  present 
trunk-line  system. 

Although  my  home  State  of  Ohio  is 
the  birthplace  of  aviation,  only  18  of 
our  874  Incorporated  communities  now 
receive  direct  air-line  service  of  any  kind. 
Only  7  of  this  number  are  served  by  the 
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trunk  lin«  and  the  remain  11  are  fur- 
nished air-mall  and  air-express  feeder- 
line  services  through  the  tUr  pick-up 
system. 

That  the«e  smaller  communities  need 
and  wjn  support  such  a  service  is  shown 
by  the  •fact  that  thL<,  service  has  long 
since  reached  a  self-sustaining  basis,  and 
by  the  record  of  increa.«;ed  mail  volume 
since  this  feeder  service  was  established 
some  6  years  ago. 

The  average  n'omber  of  pieces  dis- 
patched monthly  via  this  feeder  line, 
from  the  nine  Ohio  towns  of  Oallipolis, 
Ironton.  Jackson.  Marietta,  Martins 
Perry.  Pomeroy.  Portsmouth,  Steut>en- 
vUle.  and  Wellston  and  the  yearly  in- 
creases as  compared  to  the  national  in- 
crease from  July  30,  1941,  to  June  30, 
1944,  are  as  follows: 


Proad  MoHier 
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Figures  for  1945  are  not  available. 
Service  was  not  established  to  Bridge- 
port until  1943  and  to  Athens  in  1944. 
These  points  have  not  been  included  in 
the  above  table.  However,  the  figures 
for  Bridgeport  are  available  for  1943  and 
1944  and  show  an  average  monthly  dis- 
patch of  4.57S  in  1943  as  compared  to 
8,179  in  1944.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  78.7  percent  as  against  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  same  penod  of  51  9 
percent. 

These  figures  were  taken  from  official 
Post  Offlce  Department  piece  counts 
and  national  air-mail  volume  increase 
records. 

Of  the  18.752  Incorporate  com- 
munities in  these  United  States  only 
about  409  are  certificated  for  air-line 
service.  Of  this  total  118.  or  over  one- 
fourth,  are  receiving  feeder-line  service 
through  the  air  pick-up  system,  the  only 
prMently  operating  feeder  air  line. 

Only  65  of  our  16.340  cities  and  towns 
with  a  population  of  25.0?0,  or  less,  are 
now  receiving  trunk  line  service. 

There  are  at  present,  pending  before 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  over  5C0  ap- 
pUcatioQs  for  this  feeder  type  of  air  serv- 
ice. Matt  of  these  applicants  arc  ready 
And  wUlinu  to  furnUli  IhU  scrv)c«  to  Uwse 
long* nee l»c ted  comrovmitles. 

AUhounh  0\9  Civil  At^ionautici  B<^rd 
U  uow  huldinK  hearings  ot\  nmny  lU  tU»>« 
ap|4t«aUoi\a  U  hM  b<^)  i>ug|«>»te<t  biy 
U\»  Buai-d.  and  by  Membrrii  tU  thu  Con- 
gn^.  thai  nrw  k>gl»l«tton  u  nerdixl  m 
order  to  aeceltrmte  the  eKtabUiUvment  of 
Ihia  etrvlce  on  a  Nation > wide  »cal» 

I  am  of  the  oplnUvi  that  the  Ctvil 
AeronauUcc  Act  of  1998  give.^  the  Board, 
and  the  Poat  OflBce  Department,  amplo 
authority  to  expand  thi»  urgently  needed 
air-transportation  service  to  theee 
amaller  communities,  but  feel  that  the 
Board  should  now  be  Informed  of  the 
attltttlf  of  Congress  in  this  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUeI  CELLER 

or  NXW  TC8K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl  "RESENT ATIVBS 


Tuesday.  July  9O.  1945 

Mr.    CKI.T.ER.     Mr. 
leave  granted  to  extend 
the  Recokd.  I  include  the 
cle  by  Paul  Gould  from 
Hebrew  of  June  29.  194p 

raOCD      MOTHES SZLKCTTO 

MOTHER     BY     UNITED     STATES 
COMMEMOaATIVE  LXACCK 

(By  Paul  04utd) 

In  mllllonj  of  pup  tenti  in  Europe  and  In 
thousands  of  fox  boles  in 
of  war.  as  well  as  on  the 
Day   this   year   was    marled    by 
exultation,  a  tinge  of  solemess 


Speaker,    under 
my  remarks  in 
following  arti- 
the  American 

AS      THE      TTPICAI. 
MOTHXSS     OAT 


the  Pacific  theater 
ilgb  seas.  Mother's 
a  note  of 
a  renewed 


ro8s,  and  the  Jew- 

1"  to  all  who  know 
luch  to  win  the 


longing  for  home.  And  Iki  one  little  house 
In  America,  where  previa  Lisly  devoted  chil 
dren  bad  brought  flowe^  and  candy  and 
sweet  thoughts,  a  new  hoine-front  heroine — 
Mrs.  Esther  Scolnick.  of  97  Belmont  Avenue, 
in  the  Brownsville  sectlor  of  Brooklyn — was 
paid  signal  tribute  this  year. 

Unsought  honors  came  o  this  eS-year-old, 
4-foot  10-lnch  lady  who  bis  been  designated 
as  "the  outstanding  mothjer  of  1945"  by  the 
United  States  Mother's  D^y  Commemorative 
League.  It  was  the  ftrst  tiie  a  Jewish  woman 
had  been  so  designated..  And  there  were 
other  economiums  for  the  plump,  roey 
cheeked  little  woman — citations  from  the 
CDVO.  the  American  Legion,  the  United 
States  Treasury,  the  Red 
Ish  War  Veterans. 

For  Mrs.  Scolnlck — "Mo 
her — has  been  doing  as 
war  within  the  limits  of  b4r  energy  and  time 
88  her  eight  sons  on  the  battlefield — and  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  she  was  given  laurels 
by  the  community.  [ 

It  was  37  years  ago  that  she  had  made  her 
way  alone  from  Austria  »o  this  country — 
alone,  save  for  a  7-week-o)d  daughter  In  her 
arms  and  a  playful  2-yesir-old  son  tugging 
at  her  dreas.  It  was  her  tkst  trip  away  from 
her  native  Lemburg  and  she  was  aettlng 
forth  to  meet  her  hust>ani 
at  Lynn,  ICass..  6  months 
Life  was  stupendous  for 
raising  a  family,  making 
a  home.  Three  decades 
only  begun,  for  there  w 
and  the  Scolnlcfcs  were  I 
"Mom"  Mw  her  job  reAdil 
day  ah*  fciaaed  her  first 
he  left  for  the  Army.  8h 
bonds,  roll  bandatjes.  coll 
form  any  job  th*r«  waa 
borhtMxl 

'It  WM  th«  «>n«  lUr*  WW 
aty  Ui)y«  iMi«k,   •>«»  •«ui 

A»<l  wb»u  Vl-«i«y  (uMiiti  her  In  Ut«  COVO 
nlBw  a^Htn^^  u»-  >ou.<-.  L\  pttiltt  Avtaue. 
»h«  eriisi  on.t  th.  .it-:>'  .<!  h»r  «lklMNa  all 
ttver  \h<t>  w»>rt.t 

«)>»  ih<H4i(h<  nt  Ahrwhara,  \h*  ••ve«r>oHt 
•(Ml  of  her  tirvAn  trip,  ntw  a  wrf««ht  In 
tht  Air  rtircM,  «ho  hM  a  lT>)-««r>oid  boy 
rm4f  to  join  hia  father  |in  unUorm  She 
thought  or  Nathan,  a  fittit  Iteutenant  with 
the  FIyin«  Ttgvra.  who  had  madr  M  mia- 
alons  as  a  ounibardler.  and  who  bad  won  the 
DlstlDgulshed  Flying  Croii.  the  Air  Medal 
with  three  clusters,  and  a  Preeldenttal  cita- 
tion. Nathan  was  now  back  home,  dis- 
charged  With  a  Purple  I  eait  medal  after 


who  had  arrived 
ore. 

er  In  those  days- 
living,  setting  tip 
ater  It  had  really 
a  war  to  b«  won 

it  to  the  flcUb. 
cut  out  from  the 

y  good>by  when 
began  to  s«U  War 
t  donations — per- 
do  In  her  nelgb* 


I  knew  i4  gettutg 


la.i 
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suffering  a  wound  when  he  was  ahot  dowa 
In  China. 

She  counted  up — there  was  Harry,  the  ser- 
geant in  Germany,  who  had  the  Bntlsh  Cross 
and  a  Silver  Star  personally  presented  to  him 
by  General  Elsenhower.  She  hadn't  heard 
from  him  In  6  weeks.  There  were  Rcb?rt 
and  Arnold,  Pacific  sailors.  And  Sidney, 
home  from  the  wars  after  S'i  years  In  New 
Guinea  and  Puerto  Rico,  discharged  for  ma- 
laria. And  Arthur,  a  sergeant,  who  was  at 
Pearl  Harbor  on  E>ecember  7.  1&41.  »ho  is 
en  this  side  after  4  jrears  in  the  Pacific  zones. 
And  Carl,  a  sergeant,  home  with  a  honorable 
discharge  after  fighting  in  Europe.  And 
Bali,  a  shipbuilding  worker,  now  in  I- A, 
and  ready  to  do  his  share  elsewhere. 

Those  who  work  at  night  and  live  In  the 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  that  promptly 
at  3:30  in  the  morning  the  lights  go  on 
in  the  Scolnlck  home.  Its  mom  who's  up 
and  probably  washing  the  floors.  The  day 
must  Ijegln  early,  as  her  schedule  Is  crowded. 
At  1  p.  m.  like  as  not  you'll  find  her  In 
the  Ixxjth  In  front  of  the  movie  house  sell- 
ing bonds  and  stamps,  and  there  are  two 
sessions  for  her  at  the  CDVO.  Canvassing, 
speaking,  appearing  at  endless  evening  meet- 
ings— all  may  amount  to  a  tremendous 
schedule  for  the  average  person  but  not  for 
Mrs.  Scolnlck. 

And  her  husband,  Louis,  83.  Is  there  to 
help  with  the  hoiisework  and  the  shopping. 
Detpite  hts  advanced  years  he  is  also  a  ship- 
yard worker.  Two  married  daughters,  adding 
up  to  11  of  the  brood  of  14  that  survived, 
come  to  the  house  to  pitch  in,  too. 

In  the  old  days— before  the  war— life  was 
hectic,  too.  but  in  another  sort  of  way.  Ehe 
misses  the  Pridsys  when  she  tranrformed  24 
pounds  of  flour  into  bread  and  strudel  for 
the  Sabbath— and  tossed  In  5  fat  chickens 
for  roasting.  She  misses  the  long  evenings 
when  she  sewed  stockings  and  dresses,  after 
having  tucked  a  veritable  army  of  children 
to  bed. 

"Yes.  I  had  to  wash  three  of  them  In  the 
bath  at  one  time,  there  were  so  many  to 
bathe,"  she  smiled.  "They  were  little  argals. 
too.  Here,  take  a  look  at  this  picture.  This 
is  what  they  locked  like  15  years  ago." 

Mom  can  also  look  back  with  warmth  and 
a  smile  on  her  courtship  days,  for  she  met 
her  husband  on  a  blind  date.  The  next  day 
he  asked  her  mother  for  her  hand  In  mar- 
riage— he  was  all  of  18  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Scolnlck  has  become  something  of  an 
ace  saleslady  and  she  has  received  many  In- 
vitations to  officiate  at  war-bond  rallies.  On 
one  occasion  more  than  $140,000  In  bonds 
were  purchased  at  the  First  Congregation 
Anshe  Sfard.  after  she  had  been  introduced 
by  County  Court  Judgs  Louis  Ooldsteln. 
Many  of  the  bonds  were  Ixiught  sprriflcally 
to  honor  her.  CongrMwnan  Donald  L. 
OTooLt  was  on  hand  to  witness  the  event. 

Hailed  as  a  champion  bond  seller,  the  waa 
•oo«  after  decunued  with  an  Emblem  of  Hon- 
or pin  by  Mile*  Kennedy,  vice  rommandtr, 
Nfw  York  gtau  Departroeut  of  tU«  Amrrtcau 
Mffton, 

II  wasni  long  bXore  her  •ffwta  uttractvd 
•utv^wids  attention  aag  Utr'aain*  sei^ei^a 
tt\\n\  a  lui  uf  Mi,  tubmiilMi  fcy  v^novm  »vv 
iAhiMilou*  Miui  eleffUM)).  tur  lo^  ^i^\ 
honor  ,vi  \^u\g  the  ouwandum  moihM  «t 
I  n»  >-tM»r  Aibvri  p,  OonMlla*  touniw  of  tHa 
t*««u«,  MUnt  ih»  Miveuon  a  apltndtd  one 
an4  MM  the  la  tyiMcal  nt  the  mothers  of 
today.  *^ho  arv,  indeed  a  great  tourre  of 
Inspiration  and  couraRe  to  their  aont.  They 
entlur*  many  Mcrlflce^  and  do  much  in  up- 
holding the  morale  of  not  only  the  men  who 
ar«  overwaa  but  alao  of  thoM  remaining  at 
honM." 

Four  of  her  sons  were  at  the  dais  when 
she  was  feted  at  the  league's  slateenth  an- 
nual dinner  on  Mother's  Day  at  the  Hotel 
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Granada,   at   which   former   Magistrate   Leo 
Healy  was  toastmaster. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  always  Moth- 
er's Days  for  the  Scolnlck  clan  In  prewar 
days,  and  the  second  Sunday  of  May  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  again  until  they  are 
all  reunited.  Then  they  can  modestly  tell 
of  the  small  part  they  contributed  to  the 
winning  of  the  war — on  the  battle  front — and 
over  here. 


Two  Fniitfnl  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/.RKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  9, 1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sunof  July  7,  1945: 

TWO    >'KU1'I'>'(JL    TEARS 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Cadet  Nurse  Corps  has  been  observed 
nationally  during  the  present  week  with 
everyone  agreeing  that  the  country's  largest 
and  youngest  uniformed  group  of  women 
has  made  itself  indispensable  In  these  diffi- 
cult times. 

Since  Its  founding,  more  than  112,000 
women  between  the  ages  of  17  and  35  have 
enrolled  as  cadet  nurses  and  an  additional 
60.000  will  be  needed  during  the  coming  year. 
The  corps  has  achieved  a  two-fold  purpose 
In  that  It  has  alleviated  conditions  resulting 
from  the  shortage  of  nurses  and,  moreover, 
it  Is  preparing  Its  members  to  be  the  gradu- 
ate nurses  of  tomorrow  when  they  will  as- 
sume an  Important  place  in  the  postwar  era. 

The  Nation  Is  proud  of  these  women  In 
grey  and  scarlet  who  have  rendered  such 
honored  and  vital  servic  as  replacements  for 
thousands  of  trained  nurses  who  are  attend- 
ing to  the  wounded  behind  the  lines. 

Young  women  who  are  finishing  their 
schooling  may  consider  membership  in  the 
Cadet  Nursing  Corps  as  a  personal  advance- 
ment that  will  pay  substantial  dividends  as 
the  years  go  by. 


The  Pamperinf  of  German  War  Priioneri 
Goes  Merrily  On — This  Time  at  the 
Expense  of  Our  Heroic  American 
Fif  htinf  Men 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  ^ .  GEARHART 

or  «auroii<4u 

nt  TMI  NOUM  OP  MIMtlCNTATtVM 

Tucsilnn,  JHtg  to,  IMS 

Mr.  OEARHART.  M  r.  Speaker.  fi>om 
lU  corners  of  the  United  States  protetta 
are  arising  against  the  pampering  of 
war  prisoners  with  travel  accommoda- 
tions of  the  highest  ortler  while  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  sailors,  anl  marines,  many 
of  them  battle  scarred  fighting  men  from 
the  European  and  South  Pacific  theaters, 
are  required  to  travel  ;o  their  new  as- 


signments In  railroad  cars  hardly  fit  for 
human  occupancy. 

Though  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  War 
Department,  in  cooperation  with  the 
railroads,  has  already  initiated  steps  to 
correct  this  shocking  situation,  a  correc- 
tion which  must  be  immediately  effected 
if  these  protests  are  ever  to  be  allayed, 
expressions  continue  to  pour  in  on  my 
desk  from  Indignant  parents  and  pro- 
testing servicemen,  a  circumstance  which 
linpels  me  to  believe  that  corrections  are 
not  being  effected  as  fast  they  should  be. 

As  an  example  of  the  protests  which 
are  reaching  my  desk,  in  wires  and  air- 
mail letters,  I  am,  in  accordance  with  tiie 
permission  of  the  membership  heretofore 
expressed,  privileged  to  read  into  the 
Record  a  telegram  which  reached  me  but 
a  few  moments  ago  from  the  Fresno 
< Calif.)  Exchange  Club,  an  organization 
in  the  membership  of  which  are  to  be 
found  only  citizens  of  the  highest  probity, 
American  citizens  who  are  entitled  to 
the  respectful  attention  of  the  meml)er- 
ship  of  this  great  leerislative  body.  The 
telegram.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted,  is  the  following: 

Fresno.  Calif..  July  9,  1945. 
Hon.  Bekteand  W.  GEAKHAar. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Whereas  newspap>er  reports  state  that  Army 
veterans  returning  from  Europe  have  been 
transported  across  the  United  States  to  Camp 
Bcale  In  railway  coaches  without  sufficient 
water  or  proper  food,  while  German  prisoners 
of  war  have  been  m*vcd  In  pullman  cars;  and 

Whereas  Raymond  E.  Hall,  a  member  of 
the  Exchange  Club  of  Fresno,  Calif.,  reports 
that  his  son  was  one  of  those  soldiers  shipped 
from  Tampa.  Fla..  to  Camp  Beale.  Calif..  In 
day  coaches,  vintage  1918,  without  sufficient 
water  or  proper  food;  and 

Whereas  said  soldiers  at  Denver,  Colo.,  saw 
German  prisoners  of  war  being  transported 
by  pullman  car  whUe  they  themselves  were 
crowded  Into  chair  cars;  and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  furnishes  evidence 
of  gross  neglect  and  mismanagement  In  the 
handling  of  troop  movements  beyond  the 
normal  exigencies  of  war:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Fresno, 
Calif.,  That  we  deplore  the  conditions  as 
above  reported;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  that  punitive  meas- 
ures be  taken  against  those  Individuals  re- 
sponsible for  such  conditions;  and  be  It  Itur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  w«  urge  that  all  branchM  of 
the  military  lervlcM  tak*  action  to  see  that 
such  eondltlons  ar«  not  repeated;  and  be  tl 
further 

JI«*oli<<)<f,  Thnt  a  oopy  of  thla  rMolutlon  b« 
•prMd  upon  tht  minute*  «f  this  club  and 
that  a  oopy  b«  senl  to  i\\\  »  W,  QaMNAKT, 
United  atMtM  li«>pnNi«>iUMUv«,  Nmitk  IMalHN 
«4  CaUKMrnia,  wiui  a  i^viMi  thai  proper  at« 

PaaiNo  laomwia  Oiva, 
By  A,  V.  <)o«e4M«  ieeretary. 

Mr.  Spfak«r.  tn  accordanot  wlUi  tha 
iiH]U(^!*t  that  iff  conUtned  In  tht  ielriirAm 
I  have  Just  iioad,  I  am  r«t«rrUig  ihia 
most  timely  protest  to  tht  Secretary  ot 
War  for  his  Immediate  consideration  In 
the  hope  that  the  conditions  complained 
against  may  l>e  reversed  and  that  our 
American  fighting  men.  when  traveling, 
be  accorded  the  preferential  considera- 
tion to  which  they  are  so  eminently  en- 
UUed. 


San  Frtncisco  Conferenct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  sp>eech  made 
by  me  over  radio  station  WIND.  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  on  Saturday,  July  7.  1945: 

I  wish  to  thank  radio  station  WIND  for 
Its  patriotic  cooperation  in  extending  to  me 
this  broadcast  In  order  to  dlsc\iS8  some  fea- 
tures of  the  International  Conference  re- 
cently held  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

America  rejoices  that  60  nations  have 
signed  a  Charter  which  we  hope  will  insure 
the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  was  the  first 
mUestone  toward  international  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  and  fellowship,  which  la 
Indispensable  to  peace,  prosperity,  and  world 
security.  It  was  also  the  first  response  from 
a  grateful  world  to  the  millions  of  our  youth 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  m 
battle  that  future  generations  can  enjoy 
liberty  and  free  government. 

There  are  empty  chairs  in  millions  of  our 
homes  today  which  were  vacated  by  boys 
whose  fathers  only  a  generation  ago  went 
to  battle  the  aggressor  and  preserve  world 
freedom.  In  1919  those  heroes  returned," 
proud  of  the  great  victory  they  had  won. 
Their  slogan  was,  "We  have  won  a  war  which 
will  end  all  future  wars."  In  1919  those  l>oys 
did  not  realize  that  bitter  partisan  politics 
would  keep  America  out  of  an  International 
organization  to  preserve  the  future  peace. 
At  that  time  those  warriors  did  not  know 
that  we  would  lose  the  peace  and  that  their 
sons  would  be  fighting  another  world  war  a 
generation  hence. 

We  know  now  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  ratify  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  weakened  the  League  and  nnde  It 
Impotent  from  the  t>eginnlng. 

Without  the  prestige  of  the  United  States, 
powerful  In  war,  jpowerful  In  peace,  the 
League  was  doomed  to  falltu-e  from  the  be- 
ginning. We  are  grateftil  today  that  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  are  working  in  unison 
and  our  Nation  is  loading  the  other  nations 
In  forming  International  machinery  to  pre- 
vent future  wars. 

When  the  American  delegates  returned  to 
Washington  last  wiiek  I  secured  a  copy  of 
the  "Charter  of  the  United  Nations,"  which 
oonslsta  of  41  typewritten  pages.  The  brief 
preamble  on  page  i  will  tuke  its  ptaoe  tn 
world  hialory,  along  with  the  United  tlalea 
OoMtttuUon  and  IIm  Ma«na  Carta,  lite 
art!  line  of  Ihla  pvaamWe  la  »■  fuUont,  **W», 
tat  peaplft  of  in*  united  Nationa.**  I  dlft« 
llntUy  remeiaber  ihe  Aral  line  at  iM  oM 
LeM\M  at  MaltoM  vMtli  vti,  "Wt.  IM  Mah 
ttaireiHiwa  p»Mteer    wImI  a  ttAHMtin 

Ut  SNI  Hum  n(  in«iee  %«•  MttI  iMHAMIIi. 

n^tt  !«•  pitftete  tMMpuiy  iht  tMttMat 
diterenet  tn  vpM\  bUfieta  uit  old  Lmmrm 

nnd  Ihv  new  Uniled  Hitlons  Charter.  Tou 
hntic*  the  sharply  ctchwl  pirtum  ot  the  pro> 
found  change  In  ptopiie'  thinking  that  haa 
taken  place  In  18  yeani.  For  Just  ae  thla  war 
was  fought  u  a  peoples*  war.  so  recognition 
he*  been  given  In  the  new  Charter  that  tf 
there  Is  to  be  any  hope  of  success.  It  muet 
be  a  peoples*  peace. 

The  great  test  of  San  /rancisco  waa  not  ao 
much  the  production  of  a  document  as  It  waa 
whether  the  natlotis  really  wanted  to,  and 
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could  work  together.  IncTltably.  the  two 
key  couatrles  were  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  hitherto,  the  two  most 
outstanding  IsolatlonUtj,  and  now.  aa  a  result 
of  the  war.  the  two  moet  powerful. 

The  Conference  got  off  to  a  bad  start.  The 
death  of  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  and  the  end 
of  the  European  war  unieaahed  all  the  bit- 
ter antl-Ruaslaa  propaganda  by  laolatlonlst 
politicians  and  preaa  which,  up  until  then, 
had  been  prudently  allent.  From  certain 
•ources  In  this  country  you  would  think  we 
ware  at  war  with  Ruaata  Instead  of  Japan. 

That  campaign  has  failed.  It  became  clear 
to  the  dispensers  of  hate  that  American  pub- 
lic opinion  would  not  allow  them  to  destroy 
the  peace  program  as  they  did  35  years  ago. 
Everybody  recognltea  the  Soviet  relallona 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  our- 
selves, are  better  today  than  they  were  2 
months  ago.  Suspicions,  jealousies,  and 
hatreds  between  nations  disappear  when 
their  repreacntattves  exchange  ideas  and 
meet  with  each  other  In  the  spirit  of  friends 
and  neighbors. 

The  Conference  was  a  rucc«ss  because  tt 
was  the  first  demonstration  of  world  unity 
and  the  first  evidence  that,  after  a  drvastat- 
tng  war.  the  victors  can  work  together  and 
■free  on  funiiamentul  principles. 

There  was  even  a  greater  achievement  back 
of  the  Conference.  It  was  the  splendid  work 
of  the  American  delegation,  whose  bipartisan 
membership  und  harmonltcd  action  now  as- 
Burea  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
FViur  nt  the  outstanding  leaders  nn  (i.^relgn 
■ffHlni  from  botii  polliicnl  parties  In  the  Con- 
g;em  led  the  American  delegation.  No  doubt, 
in  selecting  theMc  statesmen  from  the  con- 
greeslonal  memlwrKhlp.  our  late  war  Presi- 
dent profited  by  the  mistake  which  was  made 
At  the  Peace  Conference  after  World  War  I. 

On  last  Monday  I  had  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  bein«  present  wben  President  Truman 
formally  laid  the  United  Nations  Charter  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  aa.Xed  that  It  be  ratified 
without  unreasorable  delay.  The  warm  and 
cordial  reception  given  the  President  on  both 
Bides  nf  the  flixir  and  the  almost  unanimous 
aiid  extended  applause  after  he  completed  his 
brief  address  was  nuAcient  for  the  obeerver 
to  pre<1irt  that  tho  Charter  would  receive 
rapid  and  favorable  action. 

This  Charter  u  built  upon  a  solid  founda- 
tion. The  Oeneral  Assembly.  oompoMd  of 
M^  member  nations,  will  be  •  greftt  Inter- 
Bttlonal  legislature  or  sounding  board  before 
which  questions  that  effrct  «urld  peace  may 
b«  given  a  public  siring 

The  Herurlty  C'>u»cll  Is  made  up  of  the  five 
major  iiat Kills  aii  permanent  membtn.  Blx 
bonperinanent  niambtn  will  be  cltotcd  by 
the  Assembly  to  gtrrt  •  term  of  2  y««rs, 
Tbe  decurity  Council  may  receive  and  eon- 
Mder  a  complairt  by  any  member  or  nou- 
member  state  liuolving  an  InternaUotul  dis- 
pute. It  may  decide  what  meeeures  short 
of  armed  force  iire  to  be  tmplojed  to  five 
effect  to  lt«  dceltlous. 

The  eonnomtc  and  goeJal  braach  of  the 
Charter  gives  rec<ignltla«  to  cowmwctol  mal- 
adju.^imenis  that  In  the  pnst  have  played 
ao  imp<  rtaut  a  (lart  in  fomenting  wars. 

The  Intertiatlonal  Court  of  Justice  la  • 
tribunal  for  naticni  to  preeent  all  contro- 
Terslal  International  problems. 

The  entire  Charter  from  start  to  finish 
breathes  the  spirit  of  western  political  phi- 
losophy and  Is  not  unlike  the  basic  structure 
that  underlies  thie  fundamenuls  of  our  own 
Constitution.  Ttie  rights  and  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  are  not  Imperiled. 

All  of  us  can  and  will  work  together  to  put 
down  international  anarchy  or  stop  poten- 
tial aggreesors.  In  a  lawless  world,  tt  is  the 
small  and  the  weak  who  are  first  to  suffer. 
This  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  Individuals. 
Any  member  nation,  lar^e  or  small,  cob  pre- 


sent Its  problem  to  the 

Security  Council  for  arl^tratioa   and  solu 

Uon. 

We  have  taken  a  great 
It  is  only  the  first  step 


The  fight  for  lasting  International  peace  be- 


gan years  sgo  under  the 
ship  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
and  the  world,  were  forjtunate  that  divine 
providence  gave  us  a  leader,  of  similar  quali- 
fications and  ability,  in  our  late  beloved 
President,  Franklin  D.  Foosevelt 


We  have  finally  learnec 


Assembly  and  the 


step  forward — but 
to  world   security. 


far-sighted  leader- 
Lati-r,  our  Nation 


that  the  comrade- 


ship of  war  must  be  ctrrled  forward  to  a 
comradeship  in  peace.  li  we  have  been  able 
to  fight  side  by  side  In  l:lllln({  and  destroy^ 
Ing,  why  should  we  nojt  join  together  to 
save  millions  of  human 
and  aid  the  downtrodden  peoples  of  the 
earth  to  rebuild  their  devastated  lands  and 
to  recreate  wasted  weajlth  and  shattered 
homes.  i 

The  Dumbarton  Oekc  and  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  of  last  summer  were  merely  a 
preliminary  to  groove  alcwig  with  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  We  mlust  take  a  lead  In 
the  establishment  of  w^rld  irude.  No  na- 
tion can  cope  with  us  It)  Industrial  produc- 
tion. That  we  have  dimonittrated  In  the 
last  4  years.  American  Dabor  and  industry 
have  accompllahed  a  miracle  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor. For  our  own  goodl  It  v/as  Imperative 
that  we  extend  the  Reclhrccal  Trade  Asjree- 
ment  Act  as  rccommendeo  by  President  Tru- 
man. Congress  should  epact  without  delay, 
the  two  Bretton  Woods  |iropo»ils,  one  creat- 
ing a  monetary  fund  to  aiabllUo  the  value  of 
all  currencies  in  terms  {of  each  other,  and 
the  other,  establishing  anilnternatlonal  hank, 
the  functions  of  which  will  be  t3  finance  the 
construction  of  long-term-productive  proj- 
ects In  war-torn  countries.  Both  proposals 
involve  an  Investment  of  pbout  16. 000  000.000 
on  our  part  and  should  {o  far  toward  build- 
ing a  durable  peace  and  i  (establishing  atable 
world  trade.  We  have  s|  ent  ovor  $300,000,- 
000.000  to  fight  the  Axis  n  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve freedom,  ao  why  ahc  uld  we  quibble  over 
a  comparatively  small  ln\^imen  .  which  will 
enlarge  and  expand  our  fhreixn  'rnde.  create 
Job*,  and  internattunai  g(  lod  will  in  au  effort 
to  avert  future  wars. 

Our  Aghttng  men  kntw  tha*.  they  were 
ealled  to  war  for  the  prea  trvation  of  freedom 
and  an  opportunity  to  livi  the  Ainertean  way 
of  life.  They  have  acconpl:ihr<l  tlUa  patri- 
otic undertaking.  It  Is  now  our  duty  to 
prove  worthy  of  their  sat  iflcee.  We  can  give 
them  the  opportunity  tc  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  equality  for  which  t  ney  ettlfertd.  That 
opportunity  will  lie  in  f\  11  employment,  de- 
cent living  conditions,  p  nper  hoxislng,  edu- 
cational advantiiges,  and  security  fur  them- 
■elves  and  their  famlllrs 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  world 
peace  will  coet  lomethU  g.  It  wiU  call  fur 
sacrifice  and  cooperation  It  must  be  sup- 
ported by  our  constant  i  Torts  and  Influence 
In  the  rau-ie  «>f  peace.  ]  i  is  well  worth  tbe 
price.  We  have  seen  the  world  on  fire  twice 
In  our  lifetime.  Mlllloni  of  lives  have  been 
sacrificed,  bUUcns  of  doll  irs  spent,  oceans  of 
tears  have  been  shed.  T  le  grief  and  cuSer- 
log  ondtircd  is  imboiuidtd — civilisation  and 
economic  progress  have  b  :en  retarded  bc;ond 
comprehension. 

The  world  has  paid  a 
if  thU  Charter  of  the  Unll  id  Nat  ona  wUI  con- 
t;nue  tu  initial  sucoese  af  d  brliig  nations  to 
th9  UbI     of  arbitration 
battlefield,  our  sufferings] ' 
In  vain. 

International  understanding,  confidence, 
and  tolerance  muat  t>e  tl;  e  cornerstone  upon 
which  the  poatwar  wcrld  will  lie  rebuilt  for 
progress,  security,  and  permanent  peace. 


dreadfjl  price,  but 


rather  than  to  the 
will  not  have  been 


Peacetime  Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  MISSOT7XI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  purpose  ct  determining 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  central  Mis- 
souri toward  the  all-important  question 
of  compulsory  peacetime  military  train- 
ing. I  have  sent  out  approximately  5,000 
letters  to  a  cross-section  of  representa- 
tive citixens  asking  their  view  on  the 
subject. 

Over  3,000  of  these  letters  were  sent 
to  a  selected  list  consisting  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  county  committeemen, 
Republican  and  Democratic  county  offl- 
cials.  persons  believing  in  constitutional 
government,  and  professional  men  and 
women.  Of  this  number  I  have  received 
answers  from  about  700  persons,  only  30 
percent  of  whom  favor  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress  at  this  time  establishing 
peacetime  military  conscription. 

A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  each  of 
approximately  1.500  persons  in  my  dis- 
trict representing  tiie  nearest  of  kin  to 
t)oys  who  have  been  killed  or  wounded  or 
missing  in  action.  The  very  interesting 
thing  is  the  replies  from  this  latter  group 
Indicate  that  relatives  of  boys  who  have 
experienced  the  hardships  of  battle  and 
who  have  sufTered  therefrom  are  far 
more  Inclined  to  favor  compulsoj^  mili- 
tary training.  They  are  voting  on  a 
ratio  of  60  percent  in  favor  of  military 
training.  This,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  other  group  of  per- 
sons whom  I  thought  represented  a 
cross-section  of  the  thinking  of  my  dis- 
trict and  who  were  only  30  percent  fa- 
vorable to  tho  propo&eU  military 
training. 

The  letters  which  1  have  received  in 
r««ponso  to  my  inquiry  clearly  dlsclone 
the  fact  that  thi^rc  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  I  wiwh  to  Insert  at  this  point 
In  the  RtcoKD  one  of  thg  best  letters  In 
favor  of  peacetime  conscription  which 
wa.<<  written  by  Mrs,  T.  J.  Talbert.  of  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  and  also  to  Include  one  of 
the  best  letters  In  oppoj;ltlon  which  wa« 
written  by  Mr,  A.  J.  Bolingcr.  Judge  of 
the  Probate  Court  of  Morgan  County, 
and  who  re.sldes  at  Versailles,  Mo. 

The  letters  follow: 

COLUMKA,  Mo.,  June  5,  1945. 
Hon.  Max  Scuwam. 

Member  0/  Congrest.  Waihington,  D.  C, 

DiAa  CowoaMeiiAM:  In  one  of  your  reoent 
reports  to  the  people  of  your  district  you 
have  presented  a  few  pro  and  eon  statements 
on  the  question  of  military  training  for  the 
youth  of  America. 

It  Is  my  perconal  feel  In ;{  that  we  must 
work  out  a  mUltary  training  program  which 
will  keep  our  youth  reedy  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  protect  the  Ideals  of  Americanism. 
With  the  instruments  of  war  becoming  more 
technical  and  difficult  to  operate  It  takes 
more  time  to  learn  to  carry  on  wiJi  success 
any  war  program. 
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Let  us  not  forget  that  America  ushered 
Into  this  era  representf.tive  government 
which  has  raised  the  digatty  of  men  and 
women  to  great  heights.  As  long  as  there 
are  un-Chrlstian  nations  In  the  world  it 
would  seem  logical  that  America  must  keep 
prepared  a  military  force  to  protect  a  people 
who  have  chosen  to  live  utider  a  government 
founded  upon  the  sound  p  lilosophy  of  Ood's 
laws  in  human  relations.  You  notice  that  I 
said  protect,  not  to  aggn«s  upon  another. 
This  makes  the  ptu'pose  ol  military  training 
legitimate. 

Through  the  educational  department  of 
the  United  Nations  Organisation  we  must  do 
more  to  Inform  the  world  of  the  under- 
glrdlng  philosophy  which  has  given  mankind 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  America  the 
freedoms  which  all  mankind  in  the  world 
cherish,  yet  are  forbidden  n  many  Instances. 
Inalienable  rights  are  sacred  In  origin,  and 
we  must  protect  those  Ideals  In  government 
which  prevent  an  Individual  from  becoming 
a  mere  economic  political  or  biological  unit 
of  a  social  order.  American  Ideals  must  go 
forward  and  not  backward.  This  Is  why  we 
must  have  a  military  fone  to  protect  them 
In  a  seemingly  barbaric  world. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Mm.  T.  J.  Talkrt. 

VntsAiLLB,  Mo.,  June  11,  1945, 
Hon.  Max  Schwabs,  M.  C 
House  Office  Building. 

Wa$hini<ton.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Max;  I  notice  that  you  are  In- 
quiring in  regard  to  the  feollng  of  the  people 
in  this  district  as  to  postvar  conscription. 

My  own  reaction  to  thU  is,  that  thla  is  a 
very  Inopportune  time  for  the  matter  to  be 
taken  up.  There  can  be  no  need  for  Im- 
mediate action.  Any  solder  given  training 
now,  would  under  normal  "ecurrence  of  war. 
be  too  old  for  mUltary  service,  should  the 
emergency  arise.  I  am  making  this  state- 
ment on  a  generally  recoinlxed  fact,  that 
about  20  years  intervenes  normally  between 
major  conflicts.  Such  being  the  case,  a  few 
years*  delay  in  conslredlng  the  matter  until 
such  time  na  the  war  hysteria  enda,  certainly 
would  mnke  no  difference  U  we  should  then 
determine  that  universal  conscription  la  nec- 
easary 

I  »m,  however,  of  the  o|ilnlon  that  uni- 
versal oonarrlptlon  would  be  a  dangerous 
remedy  for  a  none  too  oertalti  dtaurder.  Con- 
scription always  haa  been  the  death  blow  to 
a  demnrrncy.  Our  cltUen  aoldler  fights  to  a 
atandstlll  nnd  annlhllatea  the  trained  men  of 
mllltnrlatlc  nRtlona,  In  my  opinion  the  un- 
trained man  given  a  short  opportunity  for 
guidance,  mskea  a  better  noidler  than  the 
msn  who  haa  been  cast  in  t.ie  hard  and  fast 
mold  of  military  tradition. 

I  am  not  even  considering  the  financial 
end  of  the  matter.  If  one  rared  to  do  that, 
the  cost  In  maintaining  nuch  a  atnndlng 
army  aa  would  be  developetl,  would  be  atag- 
garlng. 

We  are  altogether  too  dost  now  to  a  totali- 
tarian government  and  th*>  training  of  all 
of  our  young  men  In  aubservient  and  unques- 
tioning obdlence  to  commnnds  would  make 
a  very  fruitful  seedbed  for  a  future  crop  of 
that  sort. 

Also,  against  whom  do  w»  need  this  army. 
At  the  close  of  the  present  war,  the  Axis 
nations  will  be  beyond  ablllt;/  to  again  become 
aggressors.  The  only  other  power  we  might 
fear  would  be  either  England  or  Russia,  I 
doubt  of  any  American  ac'ually  anticipates 
military  conflict  with  clthor  nation. 

It  Is  a  poor  commentary  in  the  San  Pran- 
clsco  Conference  to  be  demanding  military 
training  at  this  time.  I  do  not  question  the 
good  faith  or  patriotism  of  thoFo  who  are 
making  this  demand.  I  <lo  question  very 
much  their  wisdom  and  a  tribute  their  at- 
titude to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  thought 
through  the  situation. 


It  may  take  some  courage  to  oppose  this 
plan  and  the  supporting  pressure.    I  trust 
that  you  wUl  have  that  necessary  fortitude. 
As  ever,  your  friend, 

A.  J.  BoLiNCEa. 


Stalin  and  World  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOCTTH   CAROUN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
the  information  of  the  House  the  follow- 
ing very  Informative  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Collier's,  by  Admiral  William 
H.  Standley.  former  Ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia. Our  relations  with  Russia  now  are 
of  paramount  Importance  and  Admiral 
Standley's  article  should  be  very  helpful 
In  that  connection: 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  show  how 
the  Soviet  Union  emerged  from  Isolation 
Into  a  position  where  It  sincerely  wants  to 
cooperate  with  Its  allies  In  the  postwar  world. 
This  change  became  apparent  to  me  whUe  I 
was  In  Russia  as  American  Ambassador,  and 
nothing  that  has  happened  since  has  shaken 
my  conviction  that  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  work  wholeheartedly  toward 
a  stable  peace. 

Before  becoming  Ambaaatador  I  went  to 
Russia  as  a  member  of  the  Beaverbrook- 
Harrlman  mission  In  October  1041.  This  was 
a  critical  period.  The  German  attack  was  at 
Its  height  and  the  Nasi  armies  were  nesriug 
Moscow.  They  had  rolled  like  a  Juggernaut 
across  the  Rtuslan  plains  and  there  were  very 
few  military  authorities  who  dared  hope  they 
could  be  stopped.  On  the  long  trip  on  H.  M,  8. 
London  from  England  to  Archangel  I  remem- 
ber Lord  Beaverbrook  twitting  hla  military 
Ridea  un  their  original  predict lona  tlint  the 
RuKslnn  war  would  be  over  in  9  weeks.  They 
admitted  that  error  with  some  wryneaa  of 
countenance,  but  !t  was  plain  that  they  still 
had  to  be  convinced  that  the  Russians  could 
withstand  the  weight  of  the  tremendous  Oer- 
man  attack. 

We  were  not  an  overly  optimistic  pitrty, 
and  I  think  our  first  real  hopes  (or  the  Rus- 
sians came  when  the  Soviet  pilots  took  \is 
over  St  Archsngel  for  the  last  lap  to  Moscow. 
They  were  flying  Russianlied  DC*8s  and  they 
flew  them  exactly  as  a  Cossack  would  ride  a 
horse.  They  swooped  and  dipped,  and  at 
one  point  came  so  close  to  a  military  area  of 
their  own  that  the  ground  troope  opened  fire 
on  them,  Thoee  daredevils  merely  ducked 
low  over  a  grove  of  trees  and  looked  like  a 
covey  of  quail  getting  away.  The  episode 
dldnt  help  our  state  of  mind  but  It  some- 
how gave  us  confidence  about  the  general 
morale  of  the  country. 

The  mission  was  there  to  arrange  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  to  help  Russia 
withstand  the  Oermnn  attack.  On  the  night 
of  our  arrival.  Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Mr. 
H..rriman  met  Mr.  Stalin  and  other  Im- 
portant Soviet  oOlclals  In  a  business  session. 
It  was  so  successful  that  they  returned  w;th 
the  thought  that  they  could  settle  the  busi- 
ness on  hand  almost  immediately.  The  vari- 
ous experu  with  the  mission  were  tirged  to 
get  their  estimates  and  papers  in  order  so 
that  they  cculd  be  laid  before  Mr  Stalin  and 
the  matter  consummated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 


The  next  night  brought  a  shocking  change. 
Beaverbrook  came  back  from  the  Kremlin 
almost  in  tears.  It  seemed  that  Stalin  was 
ccx>l  toward  the  whole  idea  of  accepting  help. 
Our  orders  had  been  not  to  dicker,  not  to 
demand  favors  in  exchange  lor  gifts,  not  to 
Insist  on  quid  pro  quo.  The  hope  in  Wash- 
ington and  London  was  that  somehow  the 
Russians  could  be  kept  going  till  spring. 
Here  we  were  offering  the  Soviet  Union  help, 
and  Stalin  was  apurning  it.    Why? 

Naturally  I  don't  know  what  went  on  in 
Mr.  Stalin's  mind  but  It  Is  plain  to  me  that 
we  are  under  a  misapprehension  about  his 
role  as  a  dictator.  Prom  what  I  learned  then 
and  later,  he  never  makes  a  decision  without 
consulting  the  heads  of  departments  and  the 
military  chiefs  of  staff.  They  evidently  ex- 
pressed the  view  to  him  that  we  couldn't 
poaalbly  get  supplies  to  Russia  In  time  to  be 
of  any  real  aaslstanee. 

TO  ITANI) — OB  FALL — AVOHU 

In  view  of  thU.  he  evidently  didn't  want 
to  be  under  obUgatlona  to  us.  He  was  hav- 
ing great  problems  of  his  own.  His  armies 
were  still  falling  back;  his  Industrial  centers 
In  the  west  had  been  overrun;  the  farm  and 
factory  regions  of  the  Ukraine  and  White 
Russia  were  lost.  He  had  everything  to 
prove  about  the  strength  of  his  system  and 
his  country,  and  may  have  felt  that  outside 
aid  would  be  taken  by  hU  people  as  a  sign 
of  weakness. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  vital  meetings 
were  going  on  between  the  experts  of  our 
staff  and  their  comparable  Ruaslan  repre- 
sentatives and  from  them  evidently  came 
the  Russian  belief  that  we  were  not  only 
sincere  about  bringing  relief  but  could  do 
It  In  time.  The  agreement  was  finally  made 
on  the  third  night,  and  Beaverbrook  and 
Harrlman  came  back  from  the  Kremlin  In 
great  excitement  to  urge  their  asslstanU  to 
get  things  in  order  so  that  the  papera  could 
be  algned  at  once. 

Two  days  later,  after  the  usual  terminal 
Kremlin  banquet,  we  left  Moscow.  October 
4,  1041,  in  almost  a  gale.  Our  planes  bobbed 
around  on  the  field  like  catboata  In  a  squaU. 
and  It  seemed  like  the  worst  possible  flying 
weather,  but  the  Ruulans  insisted  that  we 
leave.  It  waa  only  later  we  learned  that 
the  rilrect  attack  on  Moscow  had  Btarted  a 
days  earlier,  October  2.  Nobody  knew  if 
Moscow  could  hold,  Iven  Btalln  couldnt 
know  and  obviously  he  wanted  \u  to  get 
away  In  time. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  Btalln  was  partly  right 
about  our  »uppllea.  We  sent  a  shipload  of 
P  40'»  to  Archangel,  but  when  they  were  as- 
sembled. It  waa  found  that  oerUln  eseentlal 
parU  v^re  missing,  The  planes  had  been 
shipped  knowing  that  this  was  true,  and  the 
extra  parts  had  been  sent  on  behind.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  authorltlea  had  tnalsted  that 
beoBUse  of  the  dimrultiMi  01  the  Murmanak 
route,  some  of  the  supplies  should  come  by 
way  of  Basis,  and  the  spare  parU  happened 
to  be  among  thoee  supplies.  The  P-40b  lay 
on  the  ground  at  Archangel  for  0  months 
waiting  for  these  spare  parU. 

The  Besverbrook-Harrlman  mission  re- 
turned to  London  and  Immediately  started 
Implementing  tbe  agreemenu  made  at  Moe- 
cow.  In  general,  the  members  of  the  mission 
were  optimistic  about  Russia,  Personally,  I 
was  convinced  afur  observation  that  the 
Russians  would  not  quit,  no  matter  how  bad 
things  looked.  They  would  retire  to  the 
Volga  line  and  even  to  the  Urals  If  neeeseary. 
I  expressed  that  view  In  a  broadCi:st  after  I 
returned  to  this  country. 

On  completion  of  the  Beaverbrook-Harrl- 
man  mission.  I  rettirned  to  my  post  at  the 
Navy  Department.  Sometime  later  I  met 
Secretary  Hull,  and  my  appointment  as  m- 
baasador  was  decided  on.  I  got  my  creden- 
tials and,  before  leaving,  called  on  President 
Roosevelt  for  my  inatruetlons.  My  main  Job 
was  to  aUmulate  the  flow  of  suppUee  to  tbe 
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RuailAna.  but.  itt  kddltton.  Mr  RoomtcU  hud 
two  m«MagM  wblch  h«  ff  hm  wrtmlly. 
I  wa«  initniet**!  to  m«  Mr.  8t«11n  «nd  tvU 
htm  *h«t  («)  Mr.  RoowTcIt  felt  tt  dMtrtbl* 
for  hiRi  to  DiMt  Mr  Stnitn  ptno&ally  Kt  an 
Mu-ly  data,  to  coordinate  oitir  •fforta  In  «n« 
tirtprtloa  of  the  •vmtUKl  Ocrman  colUpM. 
WhMI  tbat  ooUapM  came,  tt  might  b«  harm- 
fill  to  rvUtkuu  tMtwetn  th«  Unitad  Nttlona 
If  pravtotH  ttnd»rat»ndtnirii  hnd  not  be«n 
afTMd  on.  And  (b)  that  the  Pr««tdent  wm 
ffry  aueh  tiit«rMt«d  in  ftihUahint  •  rout« 
MNH  AlMka  and  8lb*rt«  for  Hm  4«Hv«7  of 
pUnM 

On  April  11.  IMt.  I  arrived  In  Momow. 
Two  dayn  later.  I  had  my  flrwt  meeting  with 
Mr  MnlntoT,  ard  on  April  14  I  preaented  my 
credenttala  to  Preatdent  Kalinin  at  the  Kr«m« 
lln.  On  April  23  I  met  Mr  RUlIn  for  the 
first    time    anci    (rave    him    Mr     Roi^aevelt'a 


Mr.  Btalln  ainiled  when  I  mentioned  the 
matter  of  the  peraonal  meeting  with  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  and  aald.  "That  matter  baa  been 
talked  about,  but  nothing  has  been  settled." 

Then  I  took  up  the  matter  of  the  plane 
route  across  Alaska  and  Siberia,  and  again 
ha  Be«med  disinterested. 

"Alaska  and  Siberia  are  too  cold."  he  said. 
-Why  net  direcUy  across  the  North  Pole? 
That's  easier  " 

A  TtAMS-StBTKIAN  A£B  lOUTX 

1  replied  that,  I  had  had  some  experience 
with  aviation  and  had  been  told  that  fliers 
preferred  Alaska  In  wintertime.  I  aald  I  was 
rure  these  practical  men  knew  their  business 
and  would  prefer  the  Alaska-Siberia  route. 
Mr.  Stalin  shrugt^ed  aenln  and  said  that  even 
the  Greenland  nute  would  be  better,  and  we 
left  It  at  that. 

Although  It  dc-esnt  follow  In  chronolc^cal 
order.  I  want  to  flnlsh  the  story  of  the  plane 
route.  It  was  found  that  tt  was  dlfBcult  to 
get  planes  to  Murmansk,  and  the  assembly 
Job  at  Basra  was  very  slow  because  of  the 
Intense  heat,  thu  sandstorms,  and  generally 
crude  renditions  there. 

Washington  kept  pressing  the  matter,  and 
In  July,  1*43,  I  had  a  letter  from  President 
Rooaevelt  proposing  to  help  In  establishing 
the  Alaska -Slt>eria  route.  He  made  four 
propositions:  (a)  to  survey  the  route  (fur- 
nUhlng  a  plane  to  carry  a  spare  Russian 
crew):  (b)  to  build  airfields  and  establish 
air  aids  (radio  beams,  beacons,  direction 
finders,  etc);  (c)  to  bring  gas  supplies  In 
through  the  Russian  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Arctic:  (d)  to  supply  planes  Immediately  on 
the  completion  of  the  route. 

Mr.  Stalin  smiled  and  replied.  "The  fields 
hava  bean  built,  gasoline  supplies  have  been 
sat  up,  and  we  are  now  sending  Soviet  ufflcers 
on  missiona  to  survey  the  routes." 

This  was  an  aye-opanar  to  me  and  gave  me 
ft  new  tnslfbt  into  Ruaalan  psychology.  They 
are  aansltlve  about  their  shortcomings  and 
eager  to  show  the  world  their  best  side.  They 
are  as  reluctant  *m  any  other  people  to  t>a 
shown  up.  and  if  thay  do  anything  at  all.  they 
want  to  do  It  themsalves.  While  there  waa 
atlU  a  hang-over  from  their  years  of  isola> 
tlon,  this  incldant  proved  to  ma  that  they 
ware  moving  all  tha  tlma  toward  cooperation. 
This  opinion  waa  confirmed  when,  in  May 
IMS.  Mr.  Molotov  negoilated  the  20-year 
nonaggraasion  pact  with  Mr.  Churchill  In 
London  and  subsa<|uenUy  came  to  the  United 
BUtaa  to  dlacuaa  plans  with  the  President. 

TiMra  waa.  bownvar.  an  ambarraaaing  out- 
eoaa  oT  tba  Molotov  trip  to  Washli\^ton. 
At  that  time  a  Joint  communique  was  issued 
in  Waslilngton  which  aald  that  "a  full  under- 
standing was  reached  with  regard  to  the 
urgent  tasks  of  creating  a  second  front  In 
Buropa  in  1M3." 

The  Russians  regarded  this  as  a  definite 
iromtae.  but  I  reallasd  ImmedUtaly  that  It 
could  tie  taken  sareral  ways.  It  could  mean 
thai  an  sgrecmant  had  been  made  to  hava 


the  second  front  In  Euro  te  or  It  could  mean 
that  it  had  been  agree  1  not  to  have  It. 
Nothli^  was  definite  exc  ppt  that  an  agree 
ment  had  been  made  on  \  aeccnd  front.  At 
any  rate.  It  brought  our  i  elatlcns  to  a  crisis, 
Tl)o  war  waa  going  badl  '  for  the  Russians, 
and  a  great  agitation  aro^a  about  the  second 
front. 

It  was  said  openly  thai  ...  

ths  saooiMl  front,  the  "Ra  i  Army  wua  fighting 
the  war  alone."  This  i  if  rain  appeared  in 
speachaa  and  avtn  in  wi  r  eommuniqu^a.  i 
finally  decided  that  it  lad  becunio  serious 
and  wired  President  Rooi  svelt  to  that  effect, 
urging  him  to  eorract  tb<  impraaaion  left  by 
the  WftahlBfton  commur  lqu4  If  It  were  not 
true.  I  also  mentioned  the  matter  to  Bir 
Archibald  Clark  Kerr,  the  Srltlsh  Ambaasador. 
who  said  he  hsdn't  noi  iced  tha  i^tatlon. 
but  In  a  few  days  he  can  c  to  see  me  and  let 
me  know  that  he  was  also  worried.  He  com- 
municated hla  feeling  to  Mr,  (::hurchlll, 

Mr.  Churchill  Immedliitely  came  to  Moa- 
cow.  and  It  Is  violating  ro  confidence  to  aay 
that  the  sessions  between  him  and  Mr.  Stalin 
were  stormy.  There  was  me  famous  meeting 
that  lasted  until  3:30  in  the  morning  and 
left  nerves  frayed  on  boT^i  sides.  There  is  a 
diplomatic  device  whereby  a  host  Indlcatea 
that  the  visit  of  bis  gue«t  Is  over;  this  Is  to 
invite  him  to  a  formal  llnner.  Mr.  Stalin 
looked  at  Mr.  Churchill  and  said,  "I  invite 
you  to  dinner  at  the  Kremlin  tomorrow 
night." 

Mr.  Churchill  arose  pmmptly  and  said.  "I 
shall  accept  your  Invltat  on  tc  dinner  and  I 
inform  you  now  that  I  a^n  leaving  by  plane 
at  daylight  the  foUowlr.g  morning." 

At  this  Mr.  Stalin  burst  out  laughing. 
"What's  your  hurry?"  he  lald,  and  that  eased 
the  tension  and  the  meet  Ing  went  on. 

The  crisis  was  still  g-eat  when  Wendell 
Willkle  came  over  in  Sejjtembfr  1942.  The 
great  battle  of  Stalingrad  was  racing  and 
Russia  had  reached  tl»e  breaking  point. 
When  Mr,  Willkle  and  [  visited  farms  or 
factories  or  schools,  inviriably  a  worker  or 
pupil  or  street  urchin  would  pop  up  and  ask 
when  the  Allies  were  goli  ig  to  open  the  sec- 
ond front.  What  stopper  I  the  a)?ltatlon  was 
the  British -American  landing  In  north  Africa 
on  November  8.  1942  Tlie  first  reaction  In 
Russia  was  that  this  wai  no  substitute  for 
a  second  front  In  EuropeJ  but  that  died  sev- 
eral days  later  when  Stilln  issued  a  state- 
ment congratulating  the  Allies.  «tatlng  that 
the  African  Invasion  was  a  great  litep  forward 
in  the  war.  I 

The  Russians  never  fooled  themselves 
about  the  possibility  of  I  Stallnf^ad  falling. 
Both  Lltvlnov  in  Wa.shlngton  and  Maisky 
In  London  gave  pesslmlsijlc  interviews,  hint- 
ing that  Stalingrad  mlg^t  fall  but  that  It 
would  make  no  different  In  the  Russians' 
determination  to  fight  oa. 

Looking  back  now,  It  4ll  aeema  like  a  bad 
dream,  but  even  then  I  had  faith  that  the 
Russians  would  hold.  W|hen  I  was  In  Mos- 
cow with  the  Beaverbrool^-Harrlman  mission, 
there  was  determination,  Ibut  there  were  also 
apprehension  and  a  suUe^  defiance.  When  I 
returned  as  Ambassador. i  the  effect  of  hav- 
ing repelled  the  enemy  al|  the  gates  was  very 
much  In  evidence.  TherA  was  tiie  same  de- 
termination, but  there  w|s  a  definite  heads- 
up  attitude,  a  new  conlldence.  The  Rus- 
sians had  found  that  the,  German  Army  was 
not  invincible  and  that  imeant  all  the  dif- 
ference. 

In  October  1942  I  retui^ied  to  Washington 
to  report  to  Mr.  Hull  ind  the  President. 
While  there  I  called  on  Ambassador  Lltvlnov 
and  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  He  referred 
to  the  nupicions  of  the]  Soviet  Union  still 
current  In  Washington  and  asked  what  coxUd 
be  dona  to  allay  them.  Ife  asked  me  for  my 
oplnton  as  to  what  called  the  prejudice 
against  his  country. 

I  replied  that  I  thotjghk  It  was  caused  by 
the  activities  of  the  Comlngern.   I  added  that. 


while  we  like  Russls.  we  certainly  did  not  Ilka 
American  Communists  and  wouldn't  like  any 
group  that  sought  to  undermine  us  and  de* 
itroy  our  form  of  government  by  force.  Ha 
assured  me  thnt  there  wns  no  connection 
between  the  activities  of  the  C"mtntern  nnd 
the  Soviet  Government,  lie  endeavored  to 
explain  that,  while  the  Communist  Party  of 
Russia  sat  In  on  the  Comintern,  the  Soviet 
Oovarnmant  had  nothing  to  do  with  It. 

"Mr.  Lltvlnov,"  I  said.  "I  am  a  plnln  man, 
an  average  American.  If  you  caut  convince 
me  of  the  aoundnaes  of  what  you  are  saying, 
I'm  sure  you  can't  convince  other  Americana. 
Tou  don't  convince  me." 

I  arrived  back  In  Kuibyshev  enrly  In  Janu- 
ary 1943.  and  the  Oerman  Army  capitulated 
at  Stalingrad  on  January  31.  Thtli  not  only 
marked  a  turning  point  In  the  war  but  occa- 
sioned a  definite  reorientation  of  Soviet  pol« 
ley.  Stalin  went  down  and  lived  with  the 
Army  for  6  weeks.  He  had  assumed  the  role 
of  marshal  and  had  officially  taken  over  the 
military  conduct  of  the  war.  Even  before 
Stalingrad,  the  commissar  system  In  the 
Army  had  been  abolished,  and  many  older 
Russian  customs  had  been  reestablished,  f^uch 
as  the  wearing  of  epaulets  and  the  designa- 
tion as  "Guards"  regiments  for  conquering 
divisions. 

In  short,  Stalin  now  saw  that  he  had  a 
great  Army  and  realized  that  at  last  the 
Soviet  Union  was  in  a  position  to  take  a  lead- 
ing role  in  world  affairs.  Before  Stalingrad. 
Russia  had  been  In  retreat  and  Its  fate  hung 
In  the  balance.  The  Russian  armies  that  had 
fallen  back  mile  by  mile  were  now  to  pass 
over  to  the  attack  and  prove  the  masters  of 
the  great  Germany  Army.  The  Soviet  troops 
almost  immediately  began  the  march  that 
was  to  make  them  conquerors  of  Berlin  in 
May  1945.  It  was  to  be  a  long,  tortuous  drive, 
but  Stalin  even  then  could  see  the  end  of  It. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Molotov  asked  the 
British  Ambassador.  Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr, 
to  call  at  the  foreign  office  and  informed  him 
the  Soviet  Government  had  decided  to  recall 
the  Russian  Ambassador  to  London  and  re- 
place him  with  the  Russian  representative  in 
Canada.  He  assured  Kerr  this  had  no  politi- 
cal significance,  but  that  Marshal  Stalin  rea- 
lised that  his  contacts  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  growing  and  that  he  had  no 
one  In  Moscow  who  had  experience  with  the 
Britiah  and  understood  them. 

A  few  days  later.  Mr.  Molotov  asked  me 
to  call  and  made  alnoost  the  Identical  state- 
ments concerning  Mr.  Lltvlnov.  adding  that 
Marshal  SUUn  needed  Mr.  Litvlnov's  advlca 
in  connection  with  his  dealings  with  tba 
United  States. 

At  the  time,  these  moves  were  taken  In 
some  qusrters  as  an  Indication  of  Marshal 
Stalin's  dissatisfaction  with  British  and 
American  policy  but  I  did  not  share  the 
view.  Mr.  Lltvlnov  was  Installed  In  the  For- 
eign Ofllce  building,  and  I  have  every  reaaon 
to  ballava  he  waa  used  as  indicated  by  Mr. 
Molotov. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  former  Am- 
bassador Joaeph  B.  Davtas  arrived  In  Moscow 
with  the  famous  secret  letter  from  President 
Roosevelt  to  Marshal  Stalin.  The  contents 
of  thta  letter  forms  no  part  in  this  story. 
What  is  important  Is  that  Mr.  Lltvlnov  ar- 
rived In  Moscow  the  same  day  with  Mr. 
Oaviej,  although  they  had  not  traveled  to- 
gether. The  night  they  arrived,  Mr.  Davles 
and  I  went  to  the  circus  with  Mr.  Lltvlnov. 
During  the  course  of  the  performance,  Mr. 
Lltvlnov  leaned  across  Mr.  Davies  and  said 
to  me.  "Have  you  heard  the  news?  Th« 
Comintern  has  been  dissolved." 

Naturally  I  claim  iw  credit  for  this  de- 
velopment, since  I  was  told  that  the  mor« 
had  been  under  consideration  for  at  leost 
a  year.  But  it  was  my  opinion  at  the  tlmo 
that  the  whole  structure  of  the  new  Soviet 
foreign  policy  was  based  on  that  decision. 
Stalin  found  that  the  country  could  stand 
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a  war  and  fight  back.  Thi  hinterland  was 
strained  to  the  breaking  point  but  it  was 
supplying  the  Army,  and  new  the  Army  was 
winning  It  was  as  If  Stalin  had  said.  "I 
have  ft  couple  of  aces  anc  a  king;  now  I 
want  to  sit  in  on  the  game. ' 

TXrUMPH    or    aTALIMB    rOLICT 

Re  appnrently  fslt  that  *he  war  had  not 
only  proved  to  be  a  test  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  itidustrlal  economy,  bit  It  marked  the 
triumph  of  Stalin's  poller  ovar  Trouky. 
Trotsky  had  maintained  that  socialism  was 
not  possible  In  one  country  surrounded  by  a 
sea  of  enemies;  Stalin  held  that  socialism 
could  iuccead  In  one  country.  He  felt  that 
propaganda  and  Intrigue  on  an  Internnttonal 
scale  toward  world-wide  socialism  had  been  a 
failure.  He  Insisted  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
triumphed  as  ft  socialist  state,  Its  example 
would  do  more  toward  swinging  the  world  to 
socialism  than  all  the  wn"d«  of  persuasion 
und  the  doctrinal  teaching!.  Stalin  was  now 
ready  to  act  Internationally.  The  meeting 
of  the  foreign  ministers  wjs  arranged  for  in 
Moscow  in  October.  Out  of  that  grew  the 
celebrated  meeting  of  the  Big  Three  at  Te- 
hran in  November,  from  \/hlch  It  appeared 
that  Russia  waa  now  prepired  to  cooperate. 
Cooperation  Is  not  always  easy.  The  Rus- 
sians are  sensitive  and  stubborn:  we  are  sen- 
sitive and  stubborn.  As  I  once  told  Mr.  Mol- 
otov, "This  gocd-wlll  thing  is  a  two-way 
street."  That  phrase  canre  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  newspaper  interview  I  gave  in  Mos- 
cow, which  caused  great  excitement  over  the 
world.  Through  the  State  Department,  the 
OWI  had  been  urging  me  to  get  some  state- 
ment from  the  Russians  on  the  "material  ef- 
fect" of  lend-lease  to  be  uied  In  support  of 
pending  lend-lease  legislation. 

In  cases  where  the  Russians  were  not  deny- 
ing the  effect  of  lend-lease,  they  were  ignor- 
ing it.  I  put  the  matter  of  the  statement 
for  OWI  uses  up  to  Mr.  Molotov,  who  said  he 
would  take  It  under  advlsem  mt.  At  the  same 
time,  war  communiques  were  appearing  say- 
ing that  the  Russians  were  lighting  all  alone, 
and  prior  to  this  had  come  the  famous  let- 
ter from  Marshal  Stalin  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  Henry  Cassldy,  an  Amer- 
ican correspondent,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
material  effect  of  lend-lease  was  very  slight 
In  view  of  what  the  Soviet  A  -mles  were  doing 
In  keeping  the  Germans  off  the  necks  of  the 
other  allies. 

At  a  meeting  In  March  :943,  with  some 
American  and  British  corri-spondents  who 
had  Just  come  back  from  the  front,  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  seen  signs  of  American 
equipment.  They  answered  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  light  trucks,  they  had  seen 
none.  They  also  stated  tha-;  Soviet  soldiers 
who  were  questioned  denied  any  knowledge 
of  American  equipment  on  their  front.  In 
reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  status  of  lend- 
lease  legislation  in  Washington,  I  stated  that 
our  American  legislators  vere  blghearted 
people  and  would  go  to  great,  lengths  to  give 
aid  if  it  were  being  helpful,  but  give  the 
contrary  view,  and  their  actions  woxild  be 
entirely  different. 

I  sdded  that  since  I  had  been  In  Russia 
I  had  carefully  watched  for  and  had  failed 
to  see  or  hear  any  evidence  that  the  Ameri- 
can aid  (particularly  the  Russian  War  Re- 
lief or  Red  Cross  supplies)  was  being  received 
and  used.  On  being  asked,  I  replied  that  I 
had  no  objections  to  be  quoted  to  this  effect. 
It  caused  an  International  stir  and  I  think 
did  a  great  deal  of  good.  Tlie  Russians  still 
didn't  publish  any  statemei.ts  of  their  own 
but  they  reprinted  the  stories  on  my  Inter- 
view which  appeared  In  th<!  papers  of  this 
country,  and  also  Informi.tion  from  our 
sources  on  lend-lease.  There  was  never  any- 
thing said  to  me  about  tlie  interview  by 
Rtisslan  oflkials  but  later  at  Teheran.  Mar- 
shal Staim  gave  full  credit  to  the  great  help 
American  industry  had  given  in  winning  the 
war. 


It  was  hinted  to  me  In  Moscow  that  per- 
haps the  Russian  reluctance  to  report  the 
facu  of  lend-leaae  help  waa  cftuaad  by  a 
feeling  that  their  own  paopla  might  tend  to 
^Iftx  their  efforu.  They  hftd  bean  strained 
to  the  utmost  but  any  slackening  at  that 
tlma  would  hava  been  fatal,  ragardlaaa  of 
how  muoh  we  ware  sending. 

This  may  wall  be  true,  but  I  am  a  ballavar 
In  frankness  in  International  relations  and  t 
know  that  ths  Rusninna  npprrrtata  frank- 
ness. Nothing  Is  mors  futile  and  dangaroua 
than  a  debate  on  what  country  won  tha  war. 
In  my  view,  Russia  could  not  have  won  with- 
out us  and  wa  could  not  hava  won  without 
Russia.  Tha  Russian  people  hava  aaen  our 
hsip  and  they  appreciate  It.  I  think  the 
subject  needn't  be  carried  beyond  that. 

When  tlie  total  war  Is  over,  Stalin  has  a 
chance  to  be  the  greatest  Russian  of  all  time. 
His  people  have  had  almost  30  years  of  strug- 
gle. Now  they  want  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  their  labors.  They  have  been  promised 
and  they  want  consumer  goods  and  pleasures 
and  peace.  It  Is  absolutely  essential  for  Mr. 
Stalin  to  supply  these  wants.  Naturally  he 
is  not  going  to  sacrifice  the  strong  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  world  affairs,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  to  attain  these  ends  It  Is 
in  his  Interest  to  cooperate  in  attaining  a 
stable  peace.  His  country  not  only  needs  It 
desperately,  but  1  am  certain  that  he  desires 
it  sincerely  and  fervently. 

There  are  many  problems  unsolved,  in- 
cluding Poland  and  other  liberated  countries. 
No  matter  how  difficult  and  complicated  they 
seem.  I  am  stire  that  they  will  be  handled 
satisfactorily  in  time.  It  seems  to  me  that 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference  differences 
between  nations  were  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  dis- 
cuss diplomatic  conflicts  as  If  they  were  part 
of  an  athletic  contest,  with  victories,  defeats, 
and  other  belligerent  phrases.  Putting  it 
bluntly,  the  world  either  gets  peace  now  or 
It  gets  final  disaster.  No  sane  Individual  can 
look  at  the  pictures  of  destruction  In  Europe 
without  knowing  that. 

The  Rvisslans  are  a  sensitive  people.  For 
25  years  they  were  virtually  quarantined,  and 
now  they  are  feeling  their  oats.  It  may  be 
naive  of  them  to  keep  repeating  that  they 
really  are  a  great  power,  but  It  Is  understsnd- 
able.  When  Ambassador  Gromyko  repre- 
sented the  Soviet  Union  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
there  were  no  complaints  that  the  Conference 
was  being  slighted.  However,  we  felt  that 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  required  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Molotov,  and  Mr.  Molotov 
finally  decided  to  come. 

MR.   MOLOTOV  AT   SAN   rRANCISCO 

It  would  be  well  to  reread  Mr.  Molotov'a 
statements  upon  arriving,  in  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  honor  done  him  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  his  pres- 
ence. He  considered  the  conference  Impor- 
tant and  represented  his  country  In  that 
manner.  He  won  some  of  his  points  and  lost 
others.  He  took  rebuffs  In  good  part  and 
showed  no  desire  to  desert  the  Conference, 
although  one  might  have  thought  that  from 
the  dispatches  of  certain  writers. 

Tlie  San  Francisco  Conference  has  not  set- 
tled all  points  of  dispute,  but  while  the  fire- 
works were  going  off  on  the  roof  the  founda- 
tion of  a  peace  structure  was  quietly  being 
strengthened  below.  That  framework  has 
now  been  constructed,  and  San  Francisco 
will  be  remembered  for  that  success. 

Mr.  Molotov  did  not  desert  the  Conference 
at  San  Francisco  because  the  Soviet  Union 
can't  afford  to  allow  the  foundations  of  peace 
to  be  destroyed.  They  can't  afford  to  do  It, 
and  we  can't  afford  to  allow  them  to  do  It. 
The  world  simply  can't  stand  another  great 
war.  Is  there  any  sensible  person  who  thinks 
it  can? 


Our  National  Security  and  Poitwar  Econ- 
omy Make  the  Further  Development  of 
Our  Western  Steel  and  Mineral  Re- 
•ourcei  Imperative 


HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CAUroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  or  RKI'KKSENTATIVn 
riMMtay,  July  JO.  1945 

Mr.  WKXX:H.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  forth- 
roming  report  of  a  iubcommitt<»e  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  which  I  am  a  memt>er,  will 
point  very  forcefully  to  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States  becoming  a  great  min- 
eral processing  and  manufacturing  area. 
This  report,  which  condemns  the  con- 
centration of  the  steel  Industry  in  one 
small  section  of  the  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  remainder  of  the  Nation,  is 
based  upon  extensive  investigations  and 
studies. 

These  Investigations  were  carried  on 
cooperatively  by  the  committee  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Early 
in  the  report  appears  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Faced  in  1941  with  the  Immediate  wartime 
problem  of  producing  more  than  lOO.OOO.OQO 
tons  of  steel  annually,  the  American  staftl 
industry  undertook  the  vast  Job  of  expan- 
sion. This  expansion  called  for  increased 
plant  capacity  as  steel  was  required  at  the 
right  time  and  the  right  places.  As  part  of 
the  program  to  have  steel  at  the  right  time 
and  right  places,  the  report  points  out  two 
huge  steel  plants  were  placed  in  production 
in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States; 
one  at  Geneva.  Utah,  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
the  second  at  Fontana,  Calif,  near  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  report  further  points  out  that  due 
to  the  looming  depletion  of  high-grade 
iron-ore  reserves  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  that  it  was  necessary  to  utilize 
the  scattered  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  in 
addition  to  conserve  the  freight-carrying 
capacity  of  the  country.  To  do  this  it 
obviously  was  necessary  to  undertake  de- 
centralization. Steel  had  to  be  produced 
at  points  nearer  the  shipyards  and  other 
industries  where  It  was  so  urgently 
needed. 

Referring  to  the  Geneva  and  Fontana 
plants,  this  report  says: 

Such  huge  steel  plsnu  obvloiuly  required 
for  their  conception,  the  knowledge  and 
evslustlon  of  sdequate  raw  materials.  To 
assure  these,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  carried 
forwsrd  sn  extensive  and  effective  explora- 
tion program.  Large  iron -ore  deposits  ware 
found  In  California,  in  Nevada,  and  In  Utah, 
on  which  production  of  these  plsnts  waa 
baaed.  At  Bagle  Mountain  in  California 
alone,  more  than  21.000,000  tons  of  ore  con- 
taining 613  percent  Iron  were  found  and 
mapped  through  an  exploration  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  addition  more  than 
11.000.000  tons  of  somewhat  lower  grade 
were  found  and  mapped  In  the  Bessemer  Iron 
deposits  in  San  Bernardino,  Calif.  In  Utah 
more  than  12.000,000  tons  of  ore  containing 
46  percent  iron  was  found.  This  ore  hss  been 
produced  at  the  rate  of  flO.OOO  tons  per  month 
to  operate  the  Geneva  plant.  Without  the 
assurance  of  these  vast  supplies  of  ore.  the 
western  steel  project  would  not  hsve  been 
poaaible.  Likewise,  the  exploration  for  cok- 
ing coal,  which  has  been  carried  forward  by 
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the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  established  mora 
tban  15.000.000  toua  of  coking  coal  at  Kem- 
merer,  Wjro  This  vast  reserve  of  coklOR  coal 
aiUatis  tMCk  of  tlM  already  known  rescrres 
to  that  thaac  Iron-  and  itael-prodiKlng  plants 
la  the  West  may  go  confidently  forward. 

AnothT  important  Iron -ore  project  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  was  the  exploration 
of  Important  reserves  of  maRnctlte  ore 
in  the  Shasta  region  of  CaliXornla. 

But  steel  l5  not  made  with  iron  alone. 
Fluorspar  in  an  important  Inpredient  not 
oDly  in  the  maJcing  of  stetl  but  also  in  the 
production  of  aluminum,  and  it  la  alao 
needed  In  the  production  of  catalysts 
used  in  makimi  high-octane  gasoline 
and  in  Uie  product  ton  of  the  chemical 
"freon,"  which  has  become  so  Important 
in  connection  with  insect  control,  as  well 
as  a  rrfrltuTant  in  many  of  our  air-con- 
diUonme  .systems.  Had  not  new  deposits 
of  fluorspar  been  discovered  during  the 
early  dnys  of  the  war.  Ihrse  Industries 
wuuld  ha\e  sufXered.  One  of  the  most 
Important  new  deposits  diaoovvred  is 
known  an  thr  CouRsr  .^pnr  deposit  In 
■outhrm  Utah.  Not  only  was  a  deposit 
of  fluorspar  discovered  here  but  Its  fx< 
tent  wn.i  determined  by  drilling,  a  mill 
was  built,  and  fluorspar  is  now  being 
produrod  nf  ihr  role  of  100  tnn.>«  per  day. 
At  Myers  Cove  in  Idaho  another  dcpaiil 
has  b<^n  explored  and  Its  extent  deter- 
mined, A  l.OCO-ton  mill  is  being  erected 
on  the  property. 

Another  Important  ingredient  of  steel 
Is  mangane.>?e,  which  Is  needed  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  14  pounds  In 
every  ton  of  stceL  Exploration  on  a  Na- 
tion-wide scale  developed  that  this  Na- 
tion s  most  important  deposit  of  man- 
ganese thus  far  discovered  i.s  located  at 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  The  Defense  Plant  Cor- 
poration erected  a  plant  there  for  the 
treatment  of  this  ore  to  produce  high- 
grade  manganese  nodules  for  use  in  blast 
furnaces  for  the  production  of  ferro- 
manganese.  This  project  was  placed  in 
production,  but  due  to  the  easing  of  the 
shipping  situation  it  has  not  been  con- 
tinued. The  deposit  discovered  through 
the  work  of  this  committee  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  is  available  for  future  na- 
tional defense. 

In  connection  with  the  La-s  Vegas  fer- 
romanpane.se  plant  the  report  points  out 
that  in  peacetime  competition  this  plant 
would  face  economic  hazards  due  to  a 
lack  of  close-by  materials  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ferromanganese.  How- 
ever, it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Las  Vegas 
manganese  deposits  offer  an  ideal  com- 
bination for  the  production  of  electro- 
lytic manganese.   The  report  observes: 

Working  in  coop«ratlon  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Industry,  your  committee  has 
assisted  in  the  presentauon  before  appropri- 
ate governmental  agenaes  of  a  proposal  that 
an  electrolytic  manganese  plant  producing 
substantial  dally  tonnage  be  established  at 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.  This  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  appropriate  governmental 
agencias.  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  idle  plant 
at  Las  Vegas,  now  surplus  property,  can  bo 
utLliwd.  and  that  there  will  be  developed 
In  this  country  a  substantial  electrolytic 
manganese  industry. 

Establishment  and  operation  of  such 
an  electrolytic  manganese  plant  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  developing  the  steel 
industry  in  the  West,  It  will  provide 
employment  for  many  miners  and  tech- 
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nical  workers,  as  well]  as  make  available 
to  the  Geneva  and  F(  ntana  st:;el  plants 
manganese  in  its  purest  form.  It  is 
through  such  integrajted  rejrional  plans 
and  by  the  utilization  jof  local  raw  mate- 
rials to  produce  the  tnlngs  that  the  West 
needs  that  the  development  of  heavy  In- 
dustry in  the  West  will  be  effected  and 
national  defense  wil  be  made  more 
eHective. 

Then  there  is  ch  omite.  Although 
chromium  is  not  used  as  a  constituent 
in  all  steel,  many  graces  of  steel,  includ- 
ing much  armor  plat^  and  all  stainle.«5s 
steel,  contain  chromium.  It  Is.  there- 
fore, a  vitally  ImportJ  nt  material  to  the 
steel  industry.  Durlr  g  the  past  2  years 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  mder  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  cummltue.  has  eiitablished 
approximately  6,000,0)0  tons  of  chrome- 
ore  reserve  contalnln  t  23  percent  chro- 
mium oxide  in  StUlwuter  County,  Mont. 
A  Oovernment  mill  hi  ivlng  a  capacity  of 
3,000  tons  per  day  w  \»  built  there.  In 
Oregon  a  project  WM  developed  whereby 
beach  tand-i  contain  ng  chromlte  wero 
evaluated  for  bta.it  n  production.  In 
the  French  Hill  Min<  in  California  re- 
.H(  rvo.i  in  exrr>>3  of  6,(|3Q  tons  of  40-per- 
cent  grade  chromlte  h»v«  been  found. 
The  Gray  Eagle  Mine,  also  In  California, 
was  found  to  have  larie  reserves  of  low- 
grade  chromlte  oro,  Additional  de- 
posits of  this  Important  material  have 
been  found  in  California  at  S.an  Luis 
Obispo  and  in  McDlifley  Creek  area. 
The  result  of  this  exploratory  work  on 
chromlte  is  a  further  indication  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  ]in  developing  do- 
mestic resources  of  tl 
quired  for  national  dt 
Industry  Is  decentralla 

When  the  war  sta^ 
almost  entirely  depei 
importations  of  tuni 
shows  that  through  exj 
portant  deposits  of  Uingsten  have  been 
found  in  Idaho,  Nevi4a,  California,  as 
well  as  in  North  Canilina.  The  extent 
of  these  deposits  i.s  j^ch  that  America 
is  no  longer  depent 
sources  for  tungsten. 

Vanadium  is  anoth< 
rial  in  the  manufacti 
This  metal  in  prewar 
entirely  from  foreign  <jountries.  A  drill- 
ing campaign  of  the  bureau  of  Mines  in 
Colorado  and  Utah  enibles  the  necessary 
vanadium  to  be  developed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  in  thp  West. 

Through  the  sciende  of  geophysics  a 
tool  has  provided  the  uneans  for  discov- 
ering minerals  hiddenlfar  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.  Tnrough  the  appli- 
cation of  this  tool  iij  a  relatively  few 
Instances  thus  far.  greit  things  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  Buieau  of  Mines  in 
locating  iron -ore  deposits.  Iron  ore  de- 
posits have  been  discovered  in  Missouri 
at  a  depth  of  more  th^n  1.200  feet.  The 
important  deposit  ati  Bessemer,  Calif., 
which  is  being  used  at  the  present  time 
as  a  source  of  ore  for  nhe  Pontana  plant, 
was  established  by  the  geography  method 


raw  material  re- 
?fense  if  the  steel 
id. 

ted.  America  was 
lent  upon  foreign 
bten.  The  report 
)loratory  work  im- 


?nt   upon   foreign 

^r  necessary  mate- 
re  of  many  steels, 
rears  came  almost 


to  have  a  very  great 


ing  proved  that  this  was  true. 

The  report  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
thatr— 

Three  demonstration  4reas  have  been  act 
up  by  the  Bureau  of  lines  to  demonstrate 
how    the   ores   of    three    important    regions 


extension,    Driil- 


of  the  country  can  be  most  effectively  uti- 
lized. (In  each  of  these  areas  a  laboratory 
has  been  set  up.  The  western  area  labora- 
tory is  located  at  Redding,  Calif.,  nearby  to 
the  great  electric  power  supply  of  Shasta 
Dam.)  These  demonstration  plants  mun 
continue.  Their  uaefulneM  la  not  one  of  the 
moment.  Our  resources  of  iron  crc  and  the 
otner  noaterlals  «bich  go  Into  the  making 
of  stet-l  will  only  ca-ne  into  slTectlve  use 
by  continued  effort,  by  continually  working 
out  and  adapting  every  Improvement  in 
world-wide  meullurgloal  technology  and  In 
bringing  about  change*  of  use  pattern  for 
tbe  finished  raw  materials  which  will  enable 
the  product  of  new  Iron  ore  reduction  proe- 
eaaM  to  be  more  effectively  us«d. 

The  report  clearly  demonstrates  that 
in  the  West  are  to  be  found  all  of  tho.se 
imporUnt  raw  material*  which  go  into 
the  making  of  steel.  The  West  has  an 
abundance  of  hydroelectric  power.  The 
West  la  likewise  a  large  user  of  steel. 
It  ia  economic  folly  for  the  West  to  m- 
euro  Its  steel  from  mills  2.000  mllos  dis- 
tant when  it  hai  within  Its  own  conflnei 
thoae  raw  muterlals.  the  power,  and  tho 
labor  which  cun  be  utlUaed  In  the  manu- 
facture on  the  ipot  of  the  iteel  r<K]uire- 
mcnta  of  the  entire  Paclflc  coa.n  arra. 

It  la  llkcwino  folly  from  the  viewpoint 
of  national  tecurlty  to  c«ntrallBe  In  one 
oongeaied  lecUon  the  steel -making  faclll- 
tiei  of  the  Nation,  in  this  connection 
the  committee  report  says: 

Fxjture  national  security  demands  that 
every  safeguard  be  adopted  now  to  prevent 
this  Nation  facing  the  haiard  at  any  time  In 
the  future  of  having  too  little  of  any  raw 
material  that  goes  Into  the  machinery  of 
war.  Tbe  United  States  Is  not  an  aggressor 
nation.  Every  American  hopes  there  will 
never  be  another  war.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  our  solemn  duty  to  adopt  those  policies, 
to  take  every  step  possible  which  will  make 
the  United  States  sUong  and  virile  against 
stuck.  War  has  been  so  refined  through 
the  development  of  superexplosives.  aircraft, 
and  the  rocket-type  weapon  that  never  again 
after  war  has  come  will  we  be  able  to  build 
up  stock  piles  of  imported  raw  materials  of 
war.    We  will  be  strictly  on  our  own. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  merely  have,  and 
know  that  we  liave.  the  raw  materials 
in  the  ground.  We  must  have  the  ability 
to  turn  them  into  finished  products,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  to  attain  that  abil- 
ity. It  is  to  be  engaged  in  turning  them 
into  finished  products.  The  West  has 
the  raw  materials.  The  dictates  of  a 
sound  national  peacetime  economy,  as 
well  as  national  security,  demands  that 
these  natural  resources  be  developed  by 
decentralizing  the  steel  industry. 


Public  Works  as  Catdi-AII 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  sub- 
mitUng  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  3  entitled  "Pub- 
lic Works  as  Catch-All,"  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  seventh  report  of  the  Special 
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House  Committee  on  Post  war  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning  on  the  subject  of 
Postwar  Public  Works  and  Construction. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PUBLIC  WOKXa  AS  CAICH-ALL 

A  hup,e  program  of  public  works  continues 
to  be  the  favorite  policy  In  Washington  for 
dealing  with  the  postwar  period.  Fred  M. 
Vinson,  making  his  first  qutrterly  report  aa 
head  of  the  OWMR.  for  example,  declares 
that  "if  redeployment  Is  slow,  if  a  deflation 
spiral  threatens,  then  the  Oovernment  must 
be  prepared  to  take  positive  nctlon  to  bolster 
Income  and  create  jobs  through  public 
works."  All  su^h  plans  seem  to  Ignore  our 
huge  budget  dencU.  our  unparalleled  public 
debt,  and  the  great  need  of  icturning  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  wir  to  a  balanced 
budget.  If  InfiiUlon  is  to  be  ki'pt  from  gvtuug 
out  of  hand. 

A  few  sensible  warnings,  fortunately,  have 
Just  roine  from  the  Huuas  Pottwnr  Economic 
Planning  Cummlttes.  The  committee,  it  is 
trus,  uifM  th*  blueprluilng  of  at  least  a 
|S,000,000,000  rsservo  of  State  and  lucal* 
construction  projects  to  stablUie  ths  build- 
inn  industry  after  the  war,  But  It  rtwi»ri«s 
flntiv:  "The  Fetlrrnl  Ouvsrnmi'ni  slKniirt  hold 
out  no  protniiv  of  sid  to  StatM  or  municlpnll* 
ties  (lurinii  tiio  n>it  peaM  years  for  ntiHii.nng 
thtlr  public  workers— fspfctally  sinrs  many 
such  are  In  a  atrotigvr  nnancinl  pusiiion  tlinn 
before  the  war."  During  the  trnnsitiun 
period,  the  committee  vtrRes  nn  expntiilve 
program  of  public  works  should  "not  be 
pitted  AARlnst  private  construction"  The 
committee  adds  the  general  warning  that 
the  construction  Industry  "must  not  be  made 
a  catch-all  for  the  unemployed  to  the  ex- 
clualon  of  other  areas  of  production  which 
can  provide  more  sustained  emplyoment." 
"We  shall  not  serve  total  economic  stability." 
it  points  out,  "by  exaggerating  the  cycles  in 
construction." 

This  study,  let  us  hope,  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  more  sensible  approach  to  the 
postwar  economic  problem.  Our  real  prob- 
lem wUl  be.  In  fact,  not  to  substitute  one 
kind  of  Government  orders  for  another,  but 
to  (?et  industry  back  to  producing  for  private 
civilian  demand. 


Ship  ConstrucHon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or   VIRGINIA 

;K  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  ship 
construction  from  Admiral  Vickery  and 
a  summary  from  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion showing  tonnage  deliveries  under 
the  Maritime  Commission's  program 
through  the  end  of  June  1945: 

UNrnn  States  MAairiME  Commission, 

Washington.  D.  C,  July  5,  1945. 
The  Honorable  S.  O.  Bland, 
ChaiTinan,  Committee  on 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 

House  of  Representatives. 
D«AK  Judge  Bland:  Believing  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  am  enclosing  a  tabulation 
showing  tonnage  deliveries  under  the  Marl- 
time  Commission's  program  through  the  end 
of  June. 

Deliveries  from  United  States  merchant 
shipyards  durmg  the  month  of  June  totaled 


107  ships  of  l.OlO.SiB  tons  dead  weight.  Dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  the  year  there  were 
completed  683  vessels  aggregating  approxi- 
mately fl.»60.000  tons.  Total  deliveries  un- 
der the  Maritime  Commission's  program  from 
January  1939  through  June  1948.  amounting 
to  some  53.000.000  tons,  are  equivalent  to. 


roughly,  three-quarters  of  the  entire  world '■ 
merchant  tonnage  at   the  outbreak  of   the 
European  war. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  ViCKUr. 
Commuaioner, 


Dead-weight  tonnage  of  »Up»  delivered  under  the  Maritime  Commission  shipbuilding  program 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

or  WAlMtMOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RlPllBBENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  June  27,  1945.  the  Baltimore 
News  Post,  a  Hearst  paper,  carried  a 
leading  editorial  weeping  crocodile  tears 
for  jobs  for  veterans.  They  quote  the 
automobile  industry  as  "giving  consider- 
able thought  to  the  question  of  prefer- 
ence in  those  jobs"  to  veterans.  The 
Hearst  paper  then  attacks  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  the  UAW  for  what 
they  call  "opposition"  to  giving  the  vet- 
eran a  job. 

This  effort  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
the  veterans  and  the  worker  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  unity  of  our  country.  It  is 
being  pressed  under  false  colors  and  for 
ulterior  motives. 

The  following  excerpt  from  an  article 
in  the  June  30.  1945.  ls.sue  of  the  highly 
respected  weekly  periodical,  The  Nation. 
by  Irving  Richter.  national  legislative 
repre.sentative  for  the  UAW-CIO.  pro- 
vides the  essential  facts,  and  answers  the 
false  propaganda  about  veterans*  em- 
ployment : 

Chryslers  economist.  John  W.  ScovUle, 
makes  it  very  clear  why  the  corporations  are 
out  to  destroy  the  CIO  Automobile  Workers: 
"Fair  wages  are  wages  that  are  Just  high 
enough  to  attract  the  required  number  of 
employees  of  the  desired  quality.  No  labor 
unions  are  required  to  secure  fair  wage  ratee." 
But  it  is  with  respect  to  veteran  reemploy- 
ment and  seniority  that  the  Industry  has 
most  obviously  tipped  its  hand  and  sown 
dragon's  teeth  which  may  some  day  cause 
serious  trouble  In  Detroit.  The  UAW,  with 
300  OCO  members  in  the  armed  forces,  has  a 
staff  of  seven  veterans  working  full  time  on 
veterans'  needs.  The  organization  knows 
what  may  happen  if  efforts  to  tiun  veteran 
against  worker  succeed  and  has  demanded 
that  all  collective-bargaining  contracts  be 
reopened  for  the  Insertion  of  veteran-senior- 
ity clauses.  To  date  none  of  the  Big  Three 
has  complied. 

Instead,  the  Industry's  proposal  Is  to  grant 
to  veterans  a  so-called  superseniority,  which 


in  efftet  provldM  thst  the  amployer  oan  Are 
anybudy  at  any  time,  even  a  veteran  ut  World 
War  1  who  hae  been  wiih  the  «ompan|  tver 
aliioe,  in  order  to  put  a  retumad  vtliran  In 
his  plaoe;  HevinH  dispUotd  Itot  senior  em- 
ployee, however,  the  letumed  veteran  doee 
not  achieve  eenlority  himself  under  the  com- 
pany  propoeal.  On  the  rontrnry,  he  can  be 
nrcd  like  any  other  novice  after  the  1  year 
provided  In  the  Selective  Servtoe  Act.  In 
short,  the  automobile  Industry  propone  to 
dralrny  seniority  altogether,  for  veterans  and 
nonveternns  alike,  under  the  guise  of  provid- 
ing Jobs  for  returned  servicemen.  Ultimately 
the  best  protection  for  the  veteran  as  for 
everyone  else  will  be  Jobs  for  all — 00.000.000 
Jobs.  The  Industry's  program  Is  to  sell  the 
veteran  the  notion  that  the  only  way  for  him 
to  get  a  Job  Is  to  take  It  away  from  someone 
else. 


Tbe  Priceless   Prelude   to   World   Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

4V 

HON.  GEORGE  M.GRANT 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Priceless  Prelude  Lo  World  Peace. " 
The  author  requests  that  it  be  used 
anonymously. 

I  believe  that  this  poem  sets  forth  our 
purposes,  hopes,  and  aspirations  for  a 
better  world. 

THE    PK.CEl.ES8   PEELCDB   TO  WOSLO   PSACS 

Twas  most  fitting  that  the  Conf'rence 

Of  United  Nations  should 
Meet  at  San  P.-anctsco,  city 

Whose  unique  location  could 
For  the  purpose,  not  be  equaled 

In  the  orange-bloesom  State 
Of  the  sun-kissed  California. 

With  Its  open  Golden  Gate. 

Suited  city  for  the  writing 

Of  the  Charter,  world-designed. 
For  the  lasting  preservation 

Of  the  peace  for  all  mankind, 
San  Francisco  may  in  histry 

Stand  next  to  Mount  Smal. 
Where  God  dropped  the  Ten  Commandments 

Down  to  Moaes,  from  the  sky. 


I        1 
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This  world  Charter's  first  commandment, 

Tho"  not  writ  therein  with  pen. 
Is.  ijerond  all  question,  binding 

Both  on  nations  and  on  men; 
But  It  promiaea  all  nations. 

Dwelling  now  upon  the  sod. 
Peace,  when  they  put  first  and  foremost 

Tbelr  taSih  In  Creations  Ocd. 

IHiUoe*  have  faith  In  each  other 

Whan  they  all  rely  upon 
Ood.  axUI  to  Him  pray,  in  earnest, 

■•Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done  " — 
Then  each  man.  In  every  nation. 

Can.  above  his  mantel-shelf. 
Write.  "Lord,  make  me  love  my  neighbor. 

Always,  as  I  love  myself." 

Fifty  dllTrent  nations  sponsored 

This  San  Francisco  affair, 
8?«lclng  peace,  thru  this  world  Cbartei , 

For  all  nations,  everywhere. 
And  there'll  t>e  peace   mongst  all  nations 

When,  in  church  and  home  and  school* 
Men  not  only  preach,  but  practice. 

As  they  should,  the  Golden  Rule. 

This   San  Francisco  World  Conl'renco 

Owes  Its  marvelous  success 
To  the  one  fact  that  its  memlxrs 

Were  resolved  to  not  d.gress 
From  their  one  supreme  objective. 

And  were  sworn  to  never  ceaae 
Wrj-Jcing  till  they  p>enned  a  Charter 

Based  on  Justice,  right,  and  peace. 

We  have,  thru  cooperation. 

Won  the  godless  German  war. 
And.  with  unity  uf  purpose. 

We  hope   that   the  day's   not  fcr 
When  the  Japs.  too.  will  surrender; 

And.  when  this  World  War  shall  cease. 
If  we  will   but   suy  united. 

Under  Ood.  well  win  the   peace. 

If  the  precepts  In  this  Charter 

Be  not  faithfully  tpptied. 
With  a  universal  fairness. 

Well  betray  those  who  have  died 
To  preserve  the  freedom  under 

Whose  flag  £0  nations  met 
And  created  this  world  Charter, 

Which  mankind  will  not  forget. 

Mighty  military  naUona, 

Well  equipped  and  trained  for  war. 
Have  emerged  from  this  great  conflict, 

None  of  which  again   must  mar 
Mankind's  peace,  for  selfish  conquest. 

But,  when  thU  World  War  shall  cease. 
We  must  use  these  armies  only 

To  defend  our  blood- bought  peac«. 

By  their  own  examples,  nations 

That  are  strongest  ought  to  lead 
In  the  principles  cf  Justice 

Which  this  Charter  has  decreed— 
Nc"3"   the   task  of  plann;ng»  ended, 

It  Is  time  for  action  now 
I«t  the  nations  ratify  It — 

To  the  world  peace  makes  Its  bow. 

Freedom  from  want  Is  the  freedom 

For  which  we  ought  to  strive. 
Without  which  the  peace  were  seeking. 

When  its  won.  can't  long  survive — 
And  the  nations  that  are  strongest. 

Each,  in   Its  own   way,  must  seek 
Opportunities  for  aiding. 

Speedily,  those  that  ar?  weak. 

We  are  planning  for  the  framing 

Of  a  world-wide  bill  of  rlghU, 
Fbunded  solely  upon  Justice. 

Net  on  nations'  combined  might. 
Whereby  Justice  will  be  meted 

Out.  deservedly,  to  those 
Who  were,  until  they  surrendered. 

Recognized  as  freedom's  foes. 

Know  the  truth,  because  truth  only 

Is  the  world -wids  guarantee 
Of  a  world  peace,  that's  enduring. 

Which  can  keep  all  nations  fre«. 
Victory  la  moat  essential 

On  the  battieflalds  afar. 
But  world  peace  is  the  objectiv* 

Of  the  Allies  la  this  war. 


r  loved  forward 
which  Wilson  sought, 
bravely, 

fought— 
vision. 


By  this  Charter  we've 

Toward  the  goal 
For  which  Roosevelt 

Till  be  was  promot^. 
By  this  Charter,  men 

Out  of  50  nations.  4ee 
Peace  beyond  wars  de  'astatlons. 

Through  the  truth  t  lat  keeps  men  free. 

Francis  ro 


This  great  San 

Is  the  means,  but 
Toward  a  world  peace. 

Of  the  whole  world 
It  must  be  put  into  &c 

And  not  underfoot 
Tnat   the   peace   past 

May  descend  on 


earlh 


Tax  Relief  ( t>r  Veterans 


Charter 
nfct  the  end. 

)n  which  nations 
c  »n  depend — 

Ion, 
I e  trod, 
1  inderstanding 
from  Ood. 


EXTENSION  6f  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  OOMENGEAUX 

OF   LOUISIANA 


IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF 


■IEPRESENTATIVE3 


Tuesday,  Ji  ly  10.  1945 

Mr.  DOMENGEAt  X.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  we  here  i  i  Congress  are  very 
much  interested,  anc  that  the  citizens  of 
our  Nation  as  a  whcle  are  interested,  in 
providing  the  great  st  possible  benefits 
for  the  members  o  our  armed  forces 
upon  their  return  t>  civilian  life.  We 
are  all  concerned  primarily  in  taking 
care  of  our  disabled  veterans  and  their 
dependents,  and  the  needs  of  the  widows 
and  children  of  thos  ?  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  this  war  for  world 
freedom  and  justict.  It  is  only  right 
that  those  who  havt  given  most  should 
be  aided  first  anu  to  the  greatest  extent. 
But  while  we  are  carrying  out  this  duty 
of  protecting  the  int  Tests  of  those  most 
directly  affected  by  the  war,  we  should 
also  tike  into  consid'  ration  the  problems 
of  that  great  number  of  veterans  uho 
face  financial  diflBcu  ties.  Their  task  is 
that  of  readjusting  s  nd  rebuilding  their 
lives  from  sm  econonic  standpoint. 

Thousands  upon  tl  lousands  of  those  in 

this  war  have  sacrliced  their  business 

and  professional  cai  eers  to  answer  the 

call  of  their  country,     For  most  of  them 

It  will  be  a  long,  harl  pull  to  reestablish 

themselves  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 

aid  and  cooperation  of  their  government. 

Of  course,  the  GI  bill  and  other  laws 

provids  assistance   along  various  lines, 

but  additional  legis  ation  is  needed  to 

assure  financial  help  for  so  many  who  do 

not  come  under  prese  it  provisions.   With 

this  thought  in  mind  I  introduced  in  the 

Seventy-eighth  Cong  re^s  a  bill  to  exempt 

veterans  from  paym<  nt  of  all  or  part  of 

the  tax  on  earned  Income  during  the 

first  three  taxable  yt&Ts  following  their 

release  from  the  servjce.    However,  soon 

after  initiating  this  rtovement  I  resigned 

from  Congress  to  entar  the  Army  and  was 

unable  to  continue  my  efforts  in  behalf 

of  the  measure  at  ti 

have  reintroduced  ti 

to  work  vigorously  i^ 

The  least  we  car 

Nation  is  to  help  t| 

and  ex-ser\'icewomer 

selves    financially. 

the  first  few  years 

lease  from  the  service.    I  believe  that 
the  plan  I  offer  is  o  le  of  the  very  best 


lat  time.     Today  I 

is  bill  and  intend 

its  behalf. 

do  as   a  grateful 

lese  ex-servicemen 

rehabilitate  them- 

rticularly    dviring 

following  their  re- 


methods  of  accomplishing  thU  purpose. 
It  would  apply  to  all  those  serving  in  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  war  who  are 
honorably  discharged  after  active  serv- 
ice of  90  days  or  more,  or  who  are  en- 
titled to  any  benefits  of  title  III  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944. 
It  provides  for  their  exemption  from 
payment  of  any  income  tax  on  earned 
income  during  the  first  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing discharge,  exemption  on  75  per- 
cent of  such  income  the  second  year,  and 
on  50  percent  the  third  year. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  deserving  pro- 
posal and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive  fav- 
orable consideration  by  Congress. 


American  Slav  Confess  Concert  Rally 
in  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  2.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
1945,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  an  enthu- 
siastic group  of  Slavic-Americans  and 
friends  convened  at  Carnegie  Hall,  where 
an  interesting  program  in  celebration  of 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  and  of  the 
unity  among  Slavic-Americans  took 
place. 

I  am  appending  hereinbelow  a  sum- 
marized report  on  this  concert-rally,  to- 
gether with  the  formal  declaration  state- 
ment, issued  by  the  American  Slav  Con- 
gress, which  is  self-explanatory. 

I  am  likewise  including  excerpts  from 
an  extemporaneous  address  delivered  by 
myself  at  this  meeting,  as  transcribed  by 
shorthand  reporters: 

Report  on  Amskican  Slav  Congress  Conceht 
Raixt.  C\Btity,.z  Hall,  Mat  3,   1945 

Despite  a  heavy  downpour.  2,000  Slavio 
Americans  of  New  York  gathered  in  Carnegie 
Hall  on  May  3.  In  a  fighting,  enthusiastic 
salute  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  and 
In  celebration  of  the  destruction  of  Nazi 
Germany. 

The  concert  rally,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Slav  Congress,  hailed  the  fall  cf 
Berlin  and  Imminent  victory  In  songs, 
speeches,  and  drama,  but  warned  the  audi- 
ence cf  serious  problems  yet  to  be  solved  in 
building  the  peace. 

Calling  upon  the  American  delegation  In 
San  Francisco  to  adhere  to  the  ideals  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  meeting 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stettinlus.  expressing  "grave 
concern"  over  the  admission  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  pro-Axis.  Fascist  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment, while  at  the  same  time  denying 
representation  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

"The  Conference  In  San  Francisco  must 
succeed."  declared  Representative  John  M. 
CoFTii  of  Washington,  principal  epeaker.  "In 
ordCT  to  do  that,  It  must  follow  the  decisions 
of  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Bretton  Woods,  and 
YalU."  Mr.  Corra  flayed  all  American  pro- 
Fascist  disrupters  who  speak  of  a  third  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  warned  that 
peace  can  be  made  "only  if  there  is  close 
working  cooperation  of  the  two  greatest 
powers,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Myma  Loy.  famous  screen  star,  stressed  In 
her  greetings  on  behalf  of  the  Independent 
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citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions,  that  "Fascist  traitors  and  col- 
laborators must  be  brought  to  account. 
These  war  criminals — those  who  starved,  tor- 
tured, and  murdered  the  Slav  peoples,  and 
those  who  starved  and  murdered  our  own 
American  boys  after  taking  them  prisoners — 
must  feel  the  force  of  outraged  democracy 
and  the  hand  of  Justice." 

Chairman  of  the  meeting  Zlatko  Balokovlc 
and  George  Plrlnsky.  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Slav  Congress,  both  warned 
that  with  mmlnent  victory  over  the  Axis 
the  problems  of  assuring  peace  must  receive 
the  whole-hearted  support  and  attention  of 
the  people.  All  speakers  referred  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Argentina  Into  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  as  an  "alarming,  shocking" 
development  and  urged  the  American  dele- 
gation In  5a  Francisco  to  "reorientate  its 
future  work  in  the  spirit  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  who  warned  again  and  again  that 
fascism  and  democracy  cannot  exist  together 
In  the  same  world." 

Rev.  Stephen  Hole  Frltchman.  of  Boston. 
Mass..  praised  the  work  of  the  American  Slav 
Congre.-^s  and  also  emphasized  the  danger  of 
anti-Soviet,  divisive  propaganda  of  Isolation- 
ist and  pro-Fascist  elements.  He  deplored 
the  fc'ct  that  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
Is  being  misrepresented  and  distorted  by  the 
majority  of  editors  and  reporters. 

Greetings  to  the  rally  were  received  from 
Jan  Masaryk.  chairman  of  the  Czechoslovak 
delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference; 
Dr.  Ivan  Subasic.  chairman  of  the  Yugoslav 
delegation;  Premier  Kimon  Georgieff,  of  Bul- 
garia: and  Leo  Krzyckl,  chairman  of  the 
American  Slav  Corgress.  and  at  present  at- 
tending the  San  Francisco  Conference — all 
stressing  the  need  for  Allied  tinlty  to  achieve 
world  peace. 

Participating  In  the  Intensely  dramatic, 
exciting  concert  rally  were  Jan  C.  Werich  and 
George  Voskovec.  Czech  actors;  Ivan  Petroff, 
baritone;  the  Czechoslovak  Choral  Society  of 
New  York;  the  Yugoslav  Partisan  Chortis; 
the  Ukrainian  Leontovlch  Chorus;  the  Radi- 
schev  Dancers;  and  drmaratic  actors  who  per- 
formed in  special  sequences  on  each  of  the 
Slav   countrl'  ;   In   their   liberation   struggle. 

The  concert  rally  was  the  culmination  of 
a  NLtion-wlde  campaign  conducted  by  the 
American  Slav  Congress  to  facilitate  the 
widest  possible  expression  of  suppwrt  from 
Americans  of  Slav  origin  to  President  Truman 
and  the  program  for  peace  as  outlined  In 
Roosevelt's  report  to  Congress  on  the  Yalta 
Conlerence. 


American  Slavs  Salute  UNirn)  Nations 
Confebence 

declaration  of  support  to  the  AMERICAN  DELE- 
GATIONS AT  THE  SAN  FBANCISCO  CONTERENCE 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  In  his  report  to 
Congress  and  the  people  on  the  Crimea  Con- 
ference, challenged  every  American  to  search 
his  heart  and  to  take  his  stand  for  an  effec- 
tive world  peace  organization  or  for  another 
world  conflict. 

"There  can  be  no  middle  ground  here." 
Roosevelt  declarpd.  "America  must  decide 
now  If  it  shall  be  peace  or  another  Jwar." 

On  behalf  of  millions  of  Americans  of  Slav 
extraction  from  all  walks  of  life,  we  as  writ- 
ers, artists,  scientists,  professionals,  trade 
unionists,  clergymen.  Industrialists,  public 
representatives  and  leaders  of  Slav  organiza- 
tions hereby  assure  you  of  our  wholehearted 
and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  fulfillment 
of  America's  contribution  to  the  Crimea 
agreements  for  the  establishment  of  endur- 
ing peace. 

We  consider  It  our  duty  to  our  brave  Amer- 
ican fighters,  to  our  Slav  kinsmen  who  have 
made  so  great  a  contribution  to  our  common 
victory  over  Fascist  Germany,  and  to  all  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  who  have  foU3ht  so 
gallantly  In  this  war/ to  take  our  stand  now 
in  support  of  the  Crimea  agreements,  of  the 


Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton  Woods  Confer- 
ences, and  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

We  join  with  all  other  Americans  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  great  Commander  in  Chief. 
President  Roosevelt,  for  his  magnificent  con- 
tribution toward  building  the  structure  for 
enduring  world  peace. 

We  pledge  to  President  Harry  8.  Truman 
wholehearted  support  In  striving  for  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  nazlsm  and  fascism  and 
the  establishment  of  lasting  peace. 

SIGNEXa    or    DECLARATION     (PARTIAL    LIST) 

Archbishop  Adam.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Louis 
Adamlc,  writer.  Milford,  N.  J.;  Prof.  Igor  N. 
Astrow,  writer,  Boston,  Mass.;  Zlatko  Balo- 
kovlc. violinist.  New  York;  Very  Rev.  George 
S.  Barnay,  Central  City,  Pa.;  Thomas  Bell, 
writer.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Metropolitan  Benja- 
min. New  York,  N.  Y.;  Nicolal  Berezowsky, 
compoeer.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Nick  Bez.  indus- 
trialist. Seattle.  Wash.;  George  M  Buban,  at- 
torney, St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Zarko  M.  Buncick.  at- 
torney, Akron.  Ohio;  John  Butkovlch.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Vincent  Cainkar,  Chicago.  111.; 
Thomas  Capek,  author.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Peter 
Cengia.  Oakland,  Calif.;  Otakar  Charvat,  edi- 
tor, Omaha.  Nebr.;  Stoyan  Chrlstow^e.  writer. 
West  Dover.  Vt.;  Jaro  Sokol  Churaln,  con- 
ductor, Hollywood.  Calif.;  Rev.  Joseph  Chva- 
tal.  Chicago,  lU.;  Dr.  Alois  Clbulka,  Baytown 
Highlands,  Tex.;  F.  J.  Etoktor,  attorney,  Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Rev.  V.  D.  Furnadjieff,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Boleslaw  Gebert,  writer.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Very  Rev.  Daniel  Gllevlch.  Bridgeport.  Conn.; 
Prof.  Geo.  D.  Grebentschlkoff.  Lakeland.  Fla.; 
Peter  Grlgorofl.  editor,  Detroit.  Mich.;  Alex- 
ander Gretchaninoff,  composer.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Prof.  Joseph  L.  Hromadka,  Princeton, 
N.  J.:  Prof.  Vladimir  N.  Ipatieff,  University 
of  Chicago;  Very  Rev.  Michael  Jackovich. 
Passaic.  N.  J.:  Dr.  Eugene  Jasinski.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Dr.  Michael  N.  KalanUr.  author-lec- 
turer, New  York.  N.  Y.:  Stanley  Kazorskl.  en- 
gineer. Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Vincent  Klein,  state 
representative.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Jan  Kiapura, 
singer.  Baverly  Hills,  Calif.;  Joseph  Krizck, 
city  councilman,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dr.  C.  D. 
Kojouharoff.  Library  of  Congress.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  Prof.  Alois  F.  Kovarlk.  Yale  Uni- 
versity; Etbin  Krlstan,  Grand  Haven.  Mich.; 
Leo  Krzycki.  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Maria  Kurenko, 
opeia  singer.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Prlmozich  Lampson,  actress.  Holly- 
wood. Calif.:  Karel  Leitner.  editor.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  K.  Levltsky,  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio;  Vladimir  Levltsky,  editor.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Maxim  Lleber.  author's  repre- 
senUtlve.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Boris  Lovet- 
Lorskl,  sculptor.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Anthony 
Lucas.  Civil  Service  Commissioner.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Rev.  Strahlnja  Maletlch.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Mlrko  Markovlch,  editor.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.;  Joseph  Martlnac,  Industrialist, 
Tacoma.  Wash.;  Joseph  Martlnek.  editor, 
Chicago,  m.:  Zlnka  Mllanov,  opera  singer. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Anton  Mlnerlch,  editor, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Stefan  Molskl,  economist. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wesley  J.  Muzlk.  Chicago, 
111.;  Jarmila  Novotna.  opera  singer.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Prof.  George  R.  Noyes.  University  of 
California;  Harry  Payer,  attorney.  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Ivan  Petroff,  opera  singer.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Gregor  Piatlgorsky.  cellist,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.; 

George  Plrlnsky,  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  V.  S. 
Platek.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Alexander  Portnoff, 
sculptor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Dr.  Simeon  S. 
Pysh.  editor,  Ynnkers,  N.  Y.;  Peter  Ratlca. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Charles  Recht,  attorney.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  William  Reznlcek.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Janko  N.  Rogel].  editor.  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  Rev.  Andrew  Rolik.  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
Dr.  Victor  Sharenkoff.  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Serge 
Ssmenenko.  banker.  Boston.  Mess.;  Miroslav 
Sichinsky.  lecturer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Irina 
Skariatina,  writer,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mia 
Elavenska.  dancer,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  John 
Sobczak.  Pittsburgh.  Pa  ;  Prof.  Pltrlm  A. 
Sorckln.  Harvard  University;  Wencll  C. 
Storek,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Dr.  C.  M.  Stoy- 


coff,  Gary.  Ind.:  Arthur  Szyk,  artist.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  V  J.  Tereshtenko.  Acting  Chief. 
Eastern  European  Branch,  UNRJtA,  V«  ashing- 
ton.  D.  C. 

Marie  Tolstoy.  New  York.  N.  T..  teacher 
Prof.  Radoslav  A.  Ts^noff.  Houston,  Tex.;  Ju- 
lian Tuwim.  poet.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Judge 
August  Q.  Urbanskl.  Chicago,  111.;  Rev.  Vital 
Vodusek,  San  Francisco,  Calif  ;  George  Vos- 
kovec, actor.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Joseph  T. 
Votava.  United  States  attorney.  Omaha, 
Kebr.;  Smeale  Voydanoff.  Pontic.  Mich.;  Rev. 
KCirko  R.  Vulslch,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Jan 
C.  Wench,  actor.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Slgmurul 
J.  Wlodarczyk.  Chicago.  El.;  Gen.  Vlctw  A. 
Yakhontoff.  lecturer.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Blanche  Yurka,  actress.  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Joseph  J.  Zanlnovlch,  Industrialist.  San 
Pedro.  Calif.;  John  Z.  Zaremba.  Detroit. 
Mich.:  Bohdan  Zawadzkl.  psychologist.  New 
York.  N  Y.;  Prof.  Caslmlr  D.  Zdanowlcs,  Mad- 
ison. Wis.;  John  Zeman,  Guttenberg.  N.  J.; 
Stephen  Zeman,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Msgr. 
Oldrlch  Zlamal.  Cleveland.  O.:  Prof.  Ignace 
Zlotowskl.  Columbus,  O.;  Prof.  J.  J.  Zmrhal. 
Chicago,  111. 

American  Slav  Congrcm. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

American   Slav  Congress.   Address  bt  thb 

Honorable  John  M.  Copter.  Member  or 

Unfted  States  House  or  Reprssentattvxs 

Good  people  out  there,  I  cannot  see  you. 

but  you  can  get  a  good  slant  at  me.     Thes* 

llghU  are  shining  In  my  eyes  very  brightly 

and  I  hope  you  wUl  forgive  me  if  I  squint 

once  in  a  while. 

My  name  is  Comz  and  I  want  to  remind 
you  folks  that  they  say  coffee  Is  not  good 
unless  it  is  well  roasted.  I  have  been  well 
roasted  In  every  campaign.  I  have  a  slogan 
In  connection  with  my  campaign  In  the 
State  of  Washington  that  runs  like  this: 
"Keep  CorTEE  In  the  House."  The  people 
did  that  out  In  my  State.  I  had  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Price  running  against  me 
not  so  long  aco  so  we  dec'ded  on  a  slogan. 
"In  OiooBlng  Your  CorrEE  Remember  Quality 
and  Forget  Price." 

Recently  I  was  speaking  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade,  who  fought  In  defense  of  the 
legitimate  Government  of  Spain  against 
Fascist  Invasion,  and  I  was  talking  about 
America  and  Its  Importance  in  history.  I 
was  talking  on  the  night  before  Roosevelt 
died  and  since  then  a  new  date  has  been 
added  In  American  history  that  shall  live  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  Americans  as  long 
as  history  means  anything,  for  our  leader 
is  gone.  A  mighty  oak  has  fallen  and  there 
Is  a  vacant  place  In  the  forest.  He  was  the 
man  who  matched  the  mountains  and  com- 
pelled the  stars  to  turn  aside  to  conquer 
him.  He  was  the  man  that  exalted  the 
hearts  and  lifted  the  souls  of  all  humanity 
whether  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  Czechoslo- 
vakia or  Yugoslavia  or  in  Greece  or  dowu 
In  Italy  or  over  In  Spain. 

I  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  suffering 
peoples  who  have  been  behind  the  enemy 
lines:  and  I  Include  behind  the  enemy  Unee 
Fo''ugal  and  Spain  as  weU  as  In  Italy.  Po- 
land, and  In  Greece  and  In  Yugoslavia.  I 
was  the  first  man  in  public  life  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  for  Marshal  Tito  and  demand 
he  be  recognized.  While  some  of  our  flag- 
waving  patrloU  were  singing  praises  In  be- 
half of  Draja  Mahallovlch.  a  few  of  us  were 
demanding  this  great  leader  of  the  common 
people  of  Yugoslavia.  Tito,  be  recognized  and 
given  the  aid  due  him.  Our  predictions  and 
our  prayers  were  finally  anbwered — a  little 
reluctantly  in  the  beginning,  but  they  were 
answered — and  today  the  Yugoslav  people* 
with  the  help  of  their  great  ally — the  Soviet 
Union — are  a  tree  and  Independent  people 
and  they  are  marching  In  the  vanguard  of 
progress.     |  Applause.) 

I  W6S  one  ol  these  vho  took  the  side  of 
the  Greeks— not  the  Creeks  in  exile,  but 
these  who  fought  behind  the  enemy  lines. 
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fApplAOs^T.  and  rtf:ht  «ft«r  »  certain  Tory 
p«rraa(l«<l  Britlsb  0«nenii  Scobie  to  mistreat 
end  vboot  down  thetr  women  and  children 
In  the  first  week  In  December  of  1944.  I 
took  up  the  torch  In  behalf  of  the  Belgian 
peoples  who,  when  they  had  a  peaceful  pa- 
rade in  Bru'sels  not  so  long  ago  wtthcut 
amu.  were  shot  down  In  cold  blood,  women 
and  children  Included.  There  were  a  few 
of  us  who  stood  up  and  demanded  Justice 
be  accorded  the  people  of  Belgium — the  com- 
mon people  also — and  those  good  Belgians 
stocd  along  with  the  Soviet  Union  when  they 
fought  In  behalf  of  thetr  rights  In  Ban  Pran- 
dKO.     lApplaose.l 

X  wan  one  of  those  who  said  we  should 
have  severed  dlplom;»tlc  relations  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  the  moment  that  gov- 
ernment swung  away  from  democracy.  We 
did  sever  diplomatic  relations  while  Roose- 
velt wu  alive,  and  fcr  a  time  «'e  were  no 
longer  keeping  diplomatic  Interchanges  with 
the  Argentine  and  lo  and  behold,  something 
happened  In  ths  State  Department  and  we 
suddenly  decided  to  enter  upon  renewed 
diplomatic  relations  with  Fascist  Argentina. 
I  have  an  Idea  at  whcse  b?hest  we  changed 
our  front.  Now  we  witness  the  amazing  spec- 
tacle— at  a  conference  which  was  supposed 
to  Implement  and  vivify  Dumbarton  Oaits 
and  Bretton  Woods  and  the  Moscow  declara- 
tion and  the  Crimean  Conference  agree- 
ments— of  our  own  beloved  country  taking 
the  lead  In  requesting  that  the  Arjrenilne 
Republic — mind  you.  a  Fascist  country  and 
the  only  fenulncly  unblushing  Fascist  Re- 
public m  all  the  Western  Hemisphere— b« 
Invited  to  sit  along  with  the  United  Nations 
which  had  fought  and  bled  and  hundreds  of 
th-jusands  of  whose  people  had  died  for  the 
cause  of  democracy. 

This  outstanding  exponent  of  fa.«'clsm  was 
Invited  to  sit  alongside  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  China — yea — and  of  Free  Prance.  You 
can  call  It  the  big  five,  the  big  fovu-,  or  the 
big  three,  but  I  chooae  to  call  it  the  big 
two— the  United  Slates  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  Applause  | 

It  is  stimulating  that  the  editor  who  pre- 
ceded me  on  the  platform  so  eloquently 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public has  been  invited  by  a  so-called  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  to 
become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
i.m  very  sure  that  ne«t  will  be  Franco's 
Fascist  Spain,  and  If  we  let  them  get  away 
with  that,  perhaps  they  will  invite  a  new 
and  converted  Nail  Germany  If  we  keep  on 
pursuing  the  same  course. 

I  arts*  as  one  of  a  erreat  many  liberals  all 
over  America  in  urging  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  at  Uie  S&n  Francisco  Con- 
ference to  recant  and  repudiate  their  previ- 
ous course  and  Join  with  the  Soviet  Union 
In  dismissing  Argentina.     (Applauie.) 

I  have  been  a  friend  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  its  very  inception  and  one  of  the  few 
men  in  public  life  who  had  the  temerity  to 
stand  up   and   fight   for  the   rights  of  and 
Justice  to  the  Soviet  Union.    I  recall  only  too 
well  LItvlnoVs  fight  during  the  thirties  and 
his  beini?  scoffed  and  sneered  at  by  certain  of 
the    diplomats    of    other    countries    of    the 
world.      1    remember   well    that    the   Soviet 
Union   took  the  lead   In  seeking  to  accord 
^^stlce  to  Oechoslovakla  before  that  won- 
derful little  country  was  sold  down  the  river 
by  the  Chamtyerlalns  and  the  appeasement 
diplomaU  of  the  modern  world.     I  remem- 
ber the  Soviet  Unlo.i  sent   a  delegation  to 
Poland  to  a.<ik  If  Poland  would  accord  It  the 
right  to  transport  Its  troops  across  her  terri- 
tory.   Poland  consulted  other  countries  and 
they  said.  "No,  It  might  be  dangerous  to  get 
the    Soviets    on    PolUh    territory.      Perha;>a 
they  might  whisper  In  the  ears  something 
about  the  econumlc  and  land  policies  of  the 
toTernment  ttiat  was  run  within  ths  Soviet 
■bloa."    In  any  event,  the  D.  8.  8    R.  were 
the  rtfht  to  send  their  troops  across 


likely   World   War  II 
menced. 
Some   wonder   why 


when  we  had  certain 


Poland.    Had  they  be<  n  given  the  right.  It  Is 


would  not  have  com- 


Russia   Is   sometimes 


BTisp'.clous  of  Great  I  ritaln  and  the  United 
States.     The   Russiar  s   remember   too   well 


conservative  forces  In 


control  of  our  Government  In  Washington 
and  how  they  were  sc(  ifled  at  and  sneered  at, 
and  today  they  read  m  the  headlines  of  the 
Washington  Tlmes-Harald.  or  the  New  York 
Dally  News,  or  the  Chicago  Tribune,  or  the 
Hearst  dally  press  that  Stalin  Is  a  murderer. 
I  saw  that  editorial  In  the  Washington  Times 
Herald  2  weeks  ago.  Thlnt  of  it — insulting 
the  most  powerful  ally  the  United  States 
has  m  this  world,  r^ultlng  the  country 
which  has  done  so  mv  ch  to  safeguard  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  In  this  war.  Let's 
not  kid  ourselves.     [Applause.] 

There  is  no  Red-ba  ting  In  Russia.  There 
Is  no  Negro-baiting  Li  Rii3sla.  There  Is  no 
alien-baiting  in  Russia.  There  Is  no  Jew- 
baiting  In  Russia.  Ihere  are  no  cartels  in 
Ru£6la.  There  are  no  privately  operated 
monopolies  In  Russia.  No  one  Is  advocating 
we  plant  their  form  of  government  In  the 
United  States  or  ours  In  Russia,  but  we  can 
learn  a  great  many  tilings  from  the  example 
which  Russia  has  set  Tor  us. 

I  don't  want  to  ta  ce  very  much  of  your 
time,  but  I  want  to  c  sngratulate  the  Amer- 
ican Slavic  Congress  for  bringing  together 
this  magnificent  gat^  erlng  vO  urge  support 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oa  cs  agreement  and  urge 
pressure  upon  the  £aii  Francisco  Conference 
to  prevent  disunity  :  rom  cropping  up  be- 
tween the  United  Stat  s  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  to  expose  and  ojpose  all  forces  In  the 
United  States  which  vculd  promote  a  cleav- 
age between  the  two  most  powerful  coun- 
tries In  the  world.     [Applause  ) 

Ladles  and  gentlen  en,  the  peace  of  the 
world  rests  In  the  ham  is  of  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Russia.  I  say  that  without  dis- 
paraging the  Important  part  that  has  been 
and  will  be  played  by  Free  France  and  by 
China  and  by  Great  Br  Uln.  But  when  these 
latter  three  countries  ire  compared  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  1  Jnited  States,  not  only 
In  potential,  but  in  ac  ual.  formldablUty  and 
war  machines  and  wai  manpower,  the  other 
three  nations  are  net  in  the  same  class. 
There  are  two  countrifs  which  when  united 
can  guarantee  to  al  1  suffering  humanity 
permanent  peace,  as  long  as  they  march 
down  the  road  arm  In  arm  together,  but 
when  they  take  dlverg  'nt  paths,  when  some- 
one promotes  susplclan  and  disunity  and 
dangerous  friction  be  ween  these  countries, 
then  the  peace  of  the  world  Is  threatened. 

It  behooves  all  of  ua  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  excoriate  those  who  would  destroy  amity 
and  friendship  betwein  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  encourage  all 
forces  within  the  Unl  ;ed  States,  and  every- 
where In  the  world,  which  will  promote 
greater  friendship,  greiter  unity,  greater  un- 
derstanding between  the  Slavic  peoples  of 
the  world  and  those  o '  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Slavic.  3  mean  Russia  and  all 
Its  surrounding  neighbors.  Some  of  the 
finest  blood  that  flows  In  the  veins  of  Amer- 
ican cltlaena  comes  fiom  Slavic  origin. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves.  There  are 
forces  at  work  seeklm  ;  to  create  dlOcultles 
in  San  Francisco.  U  t  lu  not  be  worried 
about  Poland.  The  jlaln  and  intelligent 
Polish  people  are  not  fooled  by  the  argu- 
ments made  In  beba!  t  of  the  Tories  who 
cluttered  up  that  country  tar  20  years.  They 
are  not  fooled  by  the  la  ad -owning  aristocracy 
which  held  thetr  cnurtry  In  thrall  for  over 
20  years.  They  are  not  worried  over  the 
argument  about  the  irurzon  Line  and  the 
old  borders.  They  remember  when  Russia 
was  emerging  from  cliaos  in  World  War  I 
and  after  the  revolution  and  when  tha 
Soviets  were  Just  estiblUhlng  themselves 
Marshal  PlUudski  cam«|  Into  Russia  and  stole 
a  part  of  the  area  which  they  now  claim 
should  belong  to  Polan  1.  and  they  remember 


Woodrow  Wilson  opposed  any  other  border 
for  the  eastern  part  of  Poland  except  the 
Curzon  Line  agreed  to  at  the  Crimean  Con- 
ference. They  remember  Churchill  sup- 
ported the  position  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  remember  Hugh  Gibson,  an  American 
Ambassador,  agreed  to  the  Curzon  Line. 
They  remember  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  refused  for  over  2  years  to  recognize 
the  new  area  which  had  been  taken  from 
Russia,  so  now  why  all  this  hue  and  cry 
over  the  Curzon  Line? 

Why  all  of  a  sudden  Is  it  unjust  to  live  up 
to  what  we  solemnly  agreed  upon  23  years 
ago?  Remember,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  Winston  Churchill,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  all  the  ambassadors,  the  Lecgue 
of  Nations,  all  of  them  agreed  on  the  Curzon 
Line  as  the  eastern  border  of  Poland.  In- 
stead, It  was  taken  away  and  when  Russia 
was  In  the  throes  of  chaos,  fighting  with  her 
back  to  the  wall,  when  the  country  had  been 
desolated  with  privation  and  ppverty  and 
millions  of  men  and  women  had  been  de- 
stroyed In  World  War  I,  an  Invading  force 
came  over  and  took  away  certain  land.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  know  we  are  not  going 
to  war  over  such  an  excuse.  That  is  only  an 
alibi  to  create  a  cleavage  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  won't 
hold  up.  The  peoples  of  the  world  are  too 
intelligent  tor  that.     [Applause] 

I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  history  knows 
Russia  has  been  the  best  friend  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  to  the  United 
States  in  all  Its  history.  Even  under  the  czars 
the  Russians  sent  their  fleet  to  the  harbors  of 
Boston  and  New  York  during  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  as  a  guarantee  of  their 
friendship  to  the  Union  during  the  period 
when  part  of  it  sought  to  dismember  Itself. 
It  was  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Russian 
Fleet  in  the  Atlantic  seaports  of  the  North 
during  the  Civil  War  that  prohibited  Great 
Britain  and  France  from  taking  a  more  pro- 
nounced stand  against  the  Union,  as  was 
then  their  penchant.  All  during  the  period 
of  American  history,  it  was  Russia  which  was 
a  stanch  and  dependable  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Way  back  In  1804  it  was 
Russia  which  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
American  expeditionary  force  during  our 
war  with  the  Barbary  pirates  in  North  Africa. 

I  could  name  a  hundred  examples  of  times 
when  Russia  was  on  our  side,  so  I  want  to 
say  along  with  Raymond  Gram  Swing  and 
Walter  Lippmann  that  the  greatest  task  re- 
maining before  us  '.s  to  show  by  practical  and 
effiCtive  means  a  diplomatic  willingness  and 
amiable  determination  to  join  with  Russia  to 
assure  the  peace  of  the  world.  Let  us  com- 
promise these  minor  differences.  L?t  us  dis- 
solve all  these  Inconsequential  Irritations, 
and  let  us  lock  for  the  horizon  and  not  lose 
the  forest  while  we  are  looking  for  the  trees. 
Then  we  will  be  able  to  say,  as  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War,  "Let  us  highly 
resolve  the«e  dead  (the  dead  la  this  war] 
shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 

The  peoples  of  the  world,  the  millions  of 
peop'.e  who  survived  the  struggles  of  Europe, 
the  resistance  of  those  who  have  been  dis- 
membered and  Injured  permanently,  and 
these  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal  abode 
are  looking  to  us— the  United  States— to 
take  the  lead  to  give  the  world  the  surest 
human  insurance  we  can'  devise  that  will 
guarantee,  insofar  as  human  beings  can 
guarantee,  against  the  recurrence  of  war. 
That  is  what  the  mothers  of  the  American 
boys  want  tonight.  That  is  what  the  par- 
ents of  the  boys  want  out  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  They  want  an  effective 
Instrument  whereby  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia,  along  with  Great  Britain  and 
China  and  Free  Trance  will  enter  into  a  post- 
war organlauon  Uaplsmented  by  an  interna- 
tioniU  police  fore*  that  will,  so  far  as  can 
poeslb'y  be  worked  out  in  a  practical  way, 
guarantee  acalnst  any  more  Global  Wars. 
Thank  you.    (Applause  ) 
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Whoever  Gave  the  OPA  the  Authority 
To  Do  This? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN^THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
Bowles  and  his  answer  are  self-explana- 
tory: 

April  14,  1945. 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bowles:  I  notice  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  April  2  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  had  placed  a  celling  on  im- 
ported Swiss  cheese. 

The  article  was  as  follows: 

"OPA    FIXES    PRICE    ON    NONEXISTENT 
SWISS   CHEESS 

"The  OPA  today  established  speclflc  cell- 
ing prices  for  Swiss  cheese  made  in  Switzer- 
land— but  don't  expect  to  buy  any  Just  yet. 

"No  Swiss  cheese  has  been  imported  for 
several  years,  and  the  agency  said  it  knows 
of  no  plans  to  resume  importations  In  the 
near  future. 

"  'It's  Just  something  we  won't  have  to  do 
when  Swiss  cheese  comes  in  again,"  one  OPA 
official  explained. 

"When  Swiss  cheese  Is  available  again,  it 
will  cost  about  12%  cents  a  pound  more  than 
Swiss  cheese  produced  In  this  country.  Pre- 
vious ceilings  were  the  same  for  domestic  and 
Imported  Swiss." 

What  was  the  purpose  of  placing  this  ceil- 
ing on  Swiss  cheese? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Reid  F  Murray. 
Member  of  Congress. 

OmcK  or  Prick  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  28. 1945. 
The  Honorable  Rnn  F.  Murray, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De-ar  Mr.  MtTHRAT:  This  acknowledges  your 
letter  of  April  14,  referring  to  specific  ceiling 
prices    established    for    Switzerland    Swiss 
cheese. 

Prior  to  the  issuance  of  amendment  10 
to  RMPR  289,  token  shipments  of  Switzer- 
land Swiss  cheese  periodically  were  Imported 
Into  this  country.  However,  the  above 
amendment  provided  no  price  differential  be- 
tween Imported  and  domestic  Swiss,  which  In- 
directly resulted  In  an  embargo  being  placed 
on  Switzerland  Swiss. 

Shortly  after  the  Issuance  of  the  regulation, 
the  Switzerland  Cheese  Association.  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City,  representing  the  Switzerland 
Swiss  Cheese  Exporters,  flled  a  protest,  claim- 
ing that  the  amendment  violated  the  tariff 
act,  the  anti-dumping  act,  and  the  recipro- 
cal trade  agreements  in  effect  between  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland. 

In  answer  to  the  protest,  amendment  23  to 
RMPR  289  was  issued,  affordlbg  Switzerland 
Swlaa  cheeae  exporters  the  opjortunity  to  ex- 
port this  commodity  on  the  same  price  dif- 
ferential basis  as  existed  between  imported 
end  domestic  Swiss  during  the  base  period 
from  1936  to  1839. 
Sincerely, 

Chxstes  Bowles, 

Administrator. 

Here  are  two  very  pertinent  questions: 

First.  Whoever  gave  Mr.  Bowles  the 

authority  to  flx  prices  on  s  n  agricultural 

product  without  the  appro  r-al  of  the  War 

Food  Administration? 


Second.  How  can  imported  cheese  be 
sold  for  12^i  cents  per  pound  more  than 
domestically  produced  cheese  without 
causing  inflation? 

It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  so 
serious,  to  call  attention  to  the  exten- 
sions of  remarks  by  some  Members  who 
themselves  voted  against  the  Andresen 
amendment.  This  amendment  would 
have  gone  far  to  remove  the  confusion  of 
the  food  picture,  would  have  put  the  food 
problem  in  one  agency.  The  need  of  the 
hour  is  a  food  holiday — a  holiday  from 
the  senseless  attitudes  of  the  OPA  in 
relation  to  providing  adequate  foods. 

The  OPA  had  better  be  spending  their 
time  attending  to  their  own  business  in- 
stead of  getting  into  fields  no  one  ever 
intended  them  to  enter. 

If  the  OPA  is  going  to  take  over,  there 
will  not  be  much  need  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, a  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
approach,  or  aay  legislative  formula  for 
trade  with  other  countries. 


Dr.  Louis  Finkelstein 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  BENJAMIN  J.  RABIN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  RABIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  read  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
on  July  1  with  respect  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Louis  Finkelstein,  president  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

Dr.  Finkelstein  is  one  of  the  great 
scholars  of  our  time.  I  regard  the  work 
that  he  is  doing  in  mobilizing  the  great 
minds  of  this  country  in  the  effort  to 
find  the  way  to  a  common  understand- 
ing among  all  peoples  to  be  of  the  great- 
est value. 

I  have  followed  the  work  of  Dr.  Fin- 
kelstein for  a  great  many  years.  I  have 
a  great  admiration  for  him,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  this  editorial  for 
insertion  in  the  Recoiu): 

MOBTLIZER    OP    SCHOLARS 

The  work  and  Influence  of  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America  are  Inevitably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Louis  Finkel- 
stein. When  the  Rabbinical  Assembly, 
alumni  of  the  seminary,  honored  him  on  his 
fiftieth  birthday  last  week,  the  occasion 
marked  the  anniversary  as  well  of  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  on  the  seminary  faculty,  his  fifth 
year  as  Its  president.  In  this  quarter  of  a 
century  the  seminary  has  grown  vastly  In 
Importance  to  the  Jewish  people  through  the 
Influence  of  Its  graduates  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  (one-third  are  now  serving  with  the 
armed  forces)  and  through  the  Invitation  to 
scholars  In  Invaluable  collections  of  Jewish 
historical  and  cultural  treastires  In  lU 
museum  and  library.  This  Invlutlon  Is,  be 
It  said,  open  to  scholars  of  all  creeds. 

For  under  the  aegis  of  Dr.  Finkelstein  the 
seminary  has  tried  to  stimulate  closer  co- 
operation among  religious  men  of  learning. 
The  Institute  for  Religious  Studies,  which 
brings  together  philosophers  and  scholars  of 
different  faiths,  is  the  product  of  Dr.  Flnkel- 
steln's  vision  and  enthusiasm.  The  insti- 
tute, organised  flrkt  la  New  York,  now  has 
branches  in  Chicago  and  Boston.  sU  working 
toward  common  understanding  and  a  solu* 
ttoD  of  the  problems  which  keep  this  ancient 


world  embroiled  In  wars.  Dr.  Finkelstein  la 
convinced,  as  are  men  of  good  will  every- 
where, that  "basic  world  problems  cannot  be 
solved  without  closer  cooperation  of  men. of 
different  backgrounds."  His  is  a  valuable 
contribution  In  fostering  that  cooperation. 


The   Invasion  of  Our  Domestic  Market 
Under  the  Free-Trade  Re{tme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  great  propaganda  drive  is  on 
by  the  internationalists  to  gain  access  to 
our  domestic  market  on  a  free-trade 
level.  This  propaganda  is  to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  this  foreign  inva- 
sion of  competitive  goods.  It  is  to  di- 
vert public  attention  from  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  idle  men,  including  vet- 
erans, who  will  be  deprived  of  jobs  be- 
cause of  imported  competitive  goods 
which  could  and  should  be  made  here 
to  insure  steady  work  for  our  own  vet- 
erans and  displaced  war  workers.  Our 
market,  the  richest  in  the  world  and  the 
one  and  only  one  upon  which  our  free 
enterprise  system  of  America  can  and 
must  depend  if  it  is  to  survive,  is  se- 
lected and  destined  to  be  looted  eventu- 
ally by  the  products  of  a  Russianized 
communistic  Europe  and  Asia.  The  ma- 
chines and  technological  instruments  in 
American  industry  located  abroeul  have 
been  seized  and  moved  into  Russian- 
controlled  industries.  The  war.  so  far  as 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  Russia  are 
concerned,  is  over.  They  can  reconvert; 
they  are  doing  so.  We  have  a  war  on 
our  hands.  Reconversion  is  difficult  and 
it  is  made  more  so  by  competitive  im- 
ports to  be  permitt<?d  under  the  free- 
trade  regime  now  In  power  in  the  State 
Department.  The  trade-agrwment  pol- 
icy of  free  trade  will  eventually  do  more 
to  induce  the  idle  and  hungry  masses  to 
accept  communism  a.s  a  cure  for  their  ills 
than  all  of  the  present  activities  of  the 
un-American  subverjive  groups. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  Insert  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  under  date 
of  July  9,  1945: 

Rayon  Mills  Face  More  CoMPrnrioN — 
Foreign  Fabrics  Seem  Begimnimo  to  Orrca 
Postwar  Threat 

Sellers  of  rayon  dreat  goods  are  expecting 
to  be  faced  with  new  competition  over  the 
next  few  morths.  They  believe  that  Import- 
ed silks  and  rayons  will  be  coming  into  this 
market  at  a  steadUy  Increasing  rate. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  already  Brazilian 
silks  are  being  received  in  this  market  In 
considerable  quantity:  the  Italian  silk  mills 
are  ready  to  resume  weaving  operations; 
Swlteerland  has  goods  to  export:  and  ths 
famed  silk  and  rsyon  mills  of  Lyons  are 
anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  regain  their 
postwar  markets. 

ruTVRi  DAttoH  amr 

Although  at  the  present  tima  all  apparrt 
fabrics  are  In  short  supply,  Amartean  waav- 
ers  are  looking  beyond  the  present  tight  mar- 
ket to  .1  time  when  every  yard  of  gooda 
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In  will  be  ft  threat  to  capacity  pro- 
of thetr  mllla  In  nomul  times, 
they  feel  that  debaelng  of  cloth 
qtiaJlty  under  MAP,  together  with  restrlc- 
tiona  placed  on  aalea  by  lf-388B.  will  caus« 
them  to  toae  mum  good  customer*  to  sellers 
or  imported  fabrics. 

It  also  Is  pointed  out  that  with  wage  coets 
moving  steadily  higher,  American  mills  will 
b«  handicapped  from  a  price  basis  In  com- 
petition with  foreign  textiles  unless  provided 
with  adeqxMte  tariff  protection.  The  aver- 
age weekly  earnings  for  allk  and  rayon  work- 
ers In  this  country  rose  frcan  (15. 78  In  1930 
to  $30  04  in  November  1944.  There  have  been 
further  increases  In  hourly  minlmums  in  the 
current  year  and  now  the  CIO  Textile  Work- 
era  Union  baa  aet  66  cenu  as  Its  minimum 
hourly  wage  goal. 

While  no  de&nlte  recent  statistics  are  avail- 
able concerning  wage  rates  in  other  textile 
eountrles.  mlllmen  assert  that  It  Is  safe  to 
•aaume  that  they  still  are  well  below  the 
1939  average  weekly  wage  of  115  78,  making 
It  poaalble  for  them  to  undersell  United  States 
food!  In  this  market  unless  adequately  pro* 
Iteted. 

coMprrmoi*  awNO 

At  the  recent  Urttr  hearing  In  Washington, 
tt  was  auted  by  a  spokeaman  for  the  lndua< 
try  that  "from  the  postwar  eompeUtlve 
•UndpciAl,  «t  kMMT  «•  Will  have  to  meet 
the  com|.«tttlini  of  not  only  our  old  compeU- 
tarn— Oreat  Briuiu,  Pranoe,  Caechoslovakla, 
XMy^but  the  many  new  countrtee— Aouth 
ASMrtean.  fur  example— who  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  American  maglUBiry  tnd  to  UM 
American  textiln 

'Thi'v  will  •.on  aeciire  slmllnr  machinery, 
elthrr  thiauNh  thrtr  own  highly  akilled  textile 
machinery  eocineerK  or.  aa  Is  ludtcatetf  by 
receut  Krittah  teauie  miMtoi^  through  iho 
plMtoMe  of  AaMTtoaa  MMblaery.  rurthor* 
■MTt,  in  oontfftH  to  our  btnvy  oonaumpitoB 
of  ««r  own  iwttio  Drotfueti,  Hit  lower  itiint- 
nM  of  living  In  other  eountriea  forcei  them 
to  expert  a  large  pereentage  of  their  output  " 

DiaotiMihK  the  pooiwor  ooaipetition  which 
bu  industry  will  bo  foivetf  to  face,  one  mill* 
man  aaid  that  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
only  eountry  which  would  not  atMnpt  to 
thip  tllks  and  rayuus  to  this  market  wotUd  be 
J«p«n, 


Frtaklia  Dtltno  RoomtcIi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  rtnatBA 

IN  THE  nOUSK  OP  RKPRtSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
SpeakPr.  many  fine  tributes  wrrf  paid  to 
the  lote  President.  Fmnklln  Delano 
Roosevelt,  but  one  which  I  feel  is  worthy 
of  preserving  for  posterity  and  Included 
In  the  public  records  of  thl.<i  country,  was 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Hon.  E.  D. 
lAmbrlght.  editor  of  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune.  Tampa.  Pla.,  and  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  Sunday  morning  alter  the 
death  of  the  President: 

THX  XNO,  ktn  THX  BiaTNNma 

Ble  body  will  repoee  thU  morning  In  the 
•oU  of  the  land  be  loved — In  a  flower  garden, 
near  the  slow-aowing.  maJesUc  Kud»on.  sur- 
rounded by  the  things  he  knew  s<>  well,  which 
felt  his  intimate  touch — in  the  spot  that  to 
htm  waA  home. 

There  he  went  often,  when  the  burden  was 
heavleat,  when  the  douda  seemed  darkest — 
there,  from  hia  place  of  power,  for  the  brief 


of   tempora  i 
today— for  the  rest 


rest.    Tliere   he   goes 
(ternal. 


•Here  he  lies  where 
Home  Is  the  buntck- 
And  the  sailor  hom^i 


he  longed  to  be: 
.  home  from  the  hill, 
from  the  sea." 


itl;r 


fae 


sal 


Quietly,    reveren 
borne  this  morning 
services — the  service  i 
to  achieve  the  com 
he  strove,  but  whici 
the  harsh  hand  of 
to  see. 

Arotind  that  last 
win  be  grouped  thoke 
him.   In    the   broken 
workers  in  the  coun<lls 
coming  from  far  Ian4s 

In  that  grave  wiU 
of  him — but  above  It 
tellea  of  everlasting 

A  grave  Is  the 
but  the  beginning 
on  through  the 
of  hiunan  llberty.'ol 
of  those  who  keep 
flght  to  preserve 

Prom  that  grave 
eooM.  the  inipiration 
or  love  for  fellow  mei 
the  battle  for  the 

Thia   morning,   at 
burial.    Today,  and 
lUuatrleua  Muapla 
eratiOM  truo  to  th  i 
cause  that  never  di« 


his  casket  will  be 
by  men  of  the  armed 

he  commanded,  soon 
ilete  victory  for  which 
.  suddenly  stricken  by 

,  he  was  not  permitted 


act  of  a  mighty  drama 

who  were  closest  to 

family   circle,  his  co- 

of  the  Nation,  those 

to  do  hlra  honor. 

lie  all  that  was  mortal 

wUl  bloom  the  Iramor- 

ame. 

of  a  life  physical— 

a  life  which  wUI  live 

e  perpetual  symbol 

the  constant  vigilance 

he  faith  and  lead  the 

iind  forever. 
HI  rloe,  for  all  time  to 
of  loyalty  to  country. 
,  of  courage  to  carry  on 


eid 


agei— th 


lt~  now 


rtiht. 


Hyde   Park,   a   simple 

ivery  day  hereafter,  un 

will  hold  future  gen* 

oauae  of  freedom— a 


Uat 


Minority  Vitty  on  H.  R.  3334 
EXTENSION  !or  REMARKS 


kw 


HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 


or 


IN  THI  HOUSS  01 

Tu€$<tay 


lUNeAf 

REPRBSKNTATIVn 
uly  !0.  194S 


Mr  flCRIVNER  '  Mr.  Bptaker.  so  thit 
Congre.vs  and  thi<  fcubiie  m»y  know  our 
vlewn,  the  followlnglminorlty  view*  signed 
by  II.  a  mnjority,  lif  the  members  of  the 
World  War  Vetera  a»'  UgiilMlon  Com- 
mittee follow: 

The  future  vaUan  of  this  Nation  U  Ued 
up  part  and  paroal  %U\\  th«<  wrlfarc  of  over 
16.000  000  veterans  and  their  families,  which 
welfare  m  turn  deiK  nda  largely  upon  their 
opportuntttee  for  con  inuous  gainful  employ- 
ment Immediately  a^ter  ducharge— •  prtvu 
lege  ihry  have  carno^  by  ih»  honorable  eerv. 


Ice  Uiey  have  rsikder 
time  of  war 

Kven   though   ther 
numbei  of  barriers 
ment,  consideration 
without  hearings  u 


their  Oovernment  In 


must  be  a  minimum 
this  needed  employ. 
If  this  bill  at  thu  time 
remature. 
Without  full  and  ct^mplcte  hearings.  Con- 
gress Will  have  no  ttJcu  upon  which  to  base 
Ite  judgment  and  Action;  without  facts. 
Congress  cannot  Intelligently  ieglslau. 

The  effects  of  thl^  measure  would  be  so 
many  and  varied  as  t^  be  unft^reaeeable;  the 
changes  in  contractai  ajrreements  and  laws 
would  be  BO  numeroi^  as  to  be  Incalculable 
Without  study.  i 

The  neceeslty  of  enketment  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  bring  emplovment  opp<wtunltie«  to 
veterans  has  not  bei>n  established.  There 
has  t)een  no  convlnclhig  drmonntratlon  that 
the  propoeal  wiU  be  n  the  beet  intereata  of 
veterans. 

Recently.  Oen.  Praik  T  Hines.  In  his  ca- 
pacity aa  chairman  ^  the  Veterana'  Place- 
reported  to  this  com- 


ment Training  Board 

mlttee    that    repreeeiitatlven    of    organised 

hibor.  induatrj-.  CJov<rnmeut,  and  veterans 


were  meeting  together  to  discuss  the  prob> 
lems  relating  to  employment  of  veterans. 
This  group,  according  to  General  Hmcs.  has 
been  conferring  around  the  table,  making 
steady  progress,  and  they  felt  that  In  the  im- 
mediate near  future  satisfactory  solutiona 
could  be  reached.  Accordingly,  General 
Hlnes  recommended  that  action  be  deferred. 

As  long  83  these  conferees  can  discuss  these 
matters  in  a  friendly  spirit,  maintaining  a 
determination  to  solve  the  problem  before 
them,  there  Is,  at  the  present,  every  rcison  to 
hops  and  believe  that  they  will  successfully 
meet  the  challenge  facing  them. 

If  they  succeed,  legislative  action  may  not 
be  necessary. 

Until  friendly  negotiations  have  admittedly 
failed,  legislative  action  should  be  deferred. 

If  such  negotiations  fall  and  legislative 
action  becomes  neoeasary,  bearings  should  be 
held  so  that  an  opportunity  of  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  could  be  given  in  rep- 
resentatives of  veUrans,  labor,  industry,  and 
Oovernment,  especially  the  newly  appointed 
Secretary  of  Labor.  In  this  way.  and  In  thla 
way  only,  can  all  phases,  etfecu,  and  poaslbie 
results  of  a  measure  of  this  Importance  be 
thoroughly  studied,  oonsldered,  and  dis- 
cussed. 


The  Secret  Ii  In  Hit  Hands 

IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MiNNiaoTA 

IN  THS  HOUSI  OP  ItVMnBNTATIVSS 
Tuttday.  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  HAQEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rioono  an  admirable 
address  delivered  Sunday  afternoon, 
July  1.  1945.  over  the  American  Broad- 
caiUng  Co.  by  Dr.  Oacar  P.  Blackwelder, 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
Reformation.  Washington.  D.  C.  under 
the  auspice.^  of  the  Poderal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  In  America,  and 
the  Lutheran  Laymen's  Radio  Commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RtcckD. 
as  follows : 

It  If  the  privileged  responatblUty  of  each 
Amerirnn  citlaen  to  turn  every  insight  he 
possesses  and  all  the  Influence  he  can  con- 
mtnd  upon  the  tasks  of  thU  hour  so  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  past  few  years  will  not 
have  been  in  vain.  In  thU  spirit  I  ask  jou 
to  think  with  me  this  afUrnoon. 

Adolph  Keller,  one  of  the  most  generally 
trusted  church  leaders  In  Europe,  has  titled 
his  last  book  Chilstiau  lurope  Today.  In 
K  one-page  appendix  he  includes  these  words, 
"We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  world  catastrophe 
whose  meaiiing  is  not  yet  entirely  revealed. 
Nobody  knows  the  absolute  truth.  It  U  Gods 
eecret.  God  has  hidden  It  in  Jestu  Christ." 
This  prompts  the  theme  on  which  I  speak 
with  you  today.  The  Secret  Is  In  RU  Bands. 
My  text  la  Hebrews  11:  8  and  9,  "We  see  not 
yet  all  things  put  under  Htm,  but  we  see 
JeatM." 

For  nearly  la  years  rve  watched  the 
scenery  in  this  town  of  Washington,  and  X 
beiifve,  roughly  speaking,  there  are  about 
three  typee  of  men  in  public  office.  And  thee* 
three  types  Ui  public  life  are  only  reflections 
of  the  same  kinds  of  people  acroas  the  Nation. 

Plret,  there  is  the  type  at  aaan  and  of  mind 
In  public  and  private  life  who  thinks  he  has 
all  the  answers.  If  he  shoxild  not  by  some 
chance  have  a  specific  answer  at  the  moment, 
he  can  personally  get  It.   He  U  self-contained 
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and  aelf -sufficient,  easily  given,  therefore,  to 
vindictlveness.  Often  this  kind  of  person  is 
unable  to  hold  his  own  In  a  discussion  based 
on  clear,  quiet  reason,  so  his  way  of  han- 
dling issues  Is  to  assert  whatever  authority 
his  position  in  business  or  politics  may  give 
him.  This  type  of  persoii  might  he  called 
the  social  pagan.  The  secnsts  of  sn  hour  like 
this  are  hardly  to  be  found  in  his  hands. 

The  second  type  of  perton  in  public  and 
private  life  Is  the  man  whc<  believes  that  the 
only  light  and  wisdom  we  <  ver  will  possess  Is 
within  ourselves,  that  In  man  alone  Is  his 
only  hope,  that  man  Is  llte;"ally  the  maker  of 
his  destiny  and  the  master  of  bis  fate.  This 
kind  of  man  may  seem  like  the  first  type,  but 
here  is  the  difference:  The  first  man  asserts 
that  be  has  light:  this  ee<ond  type  is  con- 
stantly searching  for  light.  At  best  he  is  very 
sacrificial,  quite  humble,  works  hard,  is  gen- 
erous and  full  of  good  will,  i)rave  but  not  vin- 
dictive, assertive  only  within  cultured  con- 
trol, lik  bows  reverently  at  the  shrine  of 
human  personality,  but  at  no  other  shrine. 
He  believes  that  all  the  wU<lom  we  can  expect 
must  be  woven  within  ourselves  as  a  spider 
spins  his  web  out  of  his  own  body.  You  rec- 
ognire  that  I  have  been  dtacrtblng  the  pure 
humanist.  Personally  I  hsve  great  spprecis- 
tlon  for  such  a  man. 

But  there  Is  a  third  type  of  man  In  public 
and  private  life  who  gathers  up  the  cournge 
of  the  social  pagan  and  the  SHortnciul  hatd 
work  of  the  pure  humanlit  Into  Mjmrthing 
irealer.  This  kind  of  m»n  also  holds  hu- 
manity In  high  regard,  practices  imtisnce  and 
good  will,  but  believes  tlmt  ntnn'i  utmost 
must  be  crowned  by  somsihing  greater,  that 
there  Is  a  wisdum  which  la  not  so  much 
achieved  as  It  is  discovered:  that  man  at  his 
blgbeat  ran  be  the  voluntary,  free  inntru- 
WMk%  and  ohannel  of  something  and  nome- 
OM  beyond  himself,  in  My  Judgment,  this 
type  of  person  in  the  profei«i«)i)ii.  ut  businesii. 
In  life  nt  large,  and  notabi)  in  public  omee.  is 
the  moat  dependable  and  iseiul  man  I  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  President  Truman  was 
confessing  his  desire  to  be  a  man  like  this 
when  he  said  In  Ills  flrst  aiidreea  to  the  Con- 
iress,  "I  aak  only  to  be  a  good  niul  faithful 
servant  of  my  Lord  and  m)  people  "  And  he 
used  these  similar  words  at  the  Ian  Prancisco 
Conference:  "Let  us  not  all  to  grasp  this 
supreme  chance  to  establish  a  world-wide 
rule  of  reason— to  create  an  enduring  peace 
under  the  guidance  of  God."  What  does  he 
mean  by  the  words  "under  the  guidance  of 
Ood"t  I  believe  he  ineaiis  what  I  mean 
today. 

In  a  further  effort  to  III  istrate  this  type 
of  person,  may  I  suggest  the  kind  of  prayer 
all  of  us  who  would  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  Chief  Executive  might  make,  "O  Lord, 
grant  to  Thy  servant,  Harry  Truman,  such 
wiUngncBs  and  readiness  of  iplrlt.  such  open- 
mlndedness  to  men  and  God,  that  he  may 
not  aloite  be  enlightened  by  good  counsel- 
ors, but  also  by  Thy  wisdom,  and  thus  be 
enabled  not  alone  to  sit  In  Judgment  over 
clashing  self-lnteresu  but  to  be  guided  by 
Thy  mind  and  Thy  purpose. ' 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  .his  continental 
congregation,  we  are  in  the  laldst  of  a  world 
picture  where  hardly  any  problem  is  nailed 
down,  where  our  world  is  filed  with  loose 
planks  and  all  loose  at  the  same  time.  Thus, 
fronted  with  such  gigantic  responslbllltlea 
In  the  next  decade,  how  we  do  need  some- 
thing of  the  courage  of  the  self-assertive 
man  but  with  much  more  light  and  a  higher 
accountability  than  he  poesetsee:  how  we  do 
need  something  of  the  patie  ice  and  respect 
for  all  men  of  the  humanlit^but  beyond 
both  of  these,  our  moment  calls  for  men 
In  public  poeltlon  and  prl/ate  trust  who 
make  dally  effort  and  prayer  to  open  their 
minds  to  eternal  light  and  guidance,  to  turn 
their  llvee  into  the  free  IrstrumenU  and 
channels  of  God's  purpose  i.  That  same 
•ffort,  so  resolutely  done  by  eooM  of  the 
founding  fathers  of  this  Re])ublic.  must  be 
done   now.      As  George   Washington  glori- 


ously phrased  this  Idea.  -The  event  U  In 
the  hands  of  God."  If  the  little  Nation 
then  getting  born  was  In  His  hands,  how 
about  the  world  today?  The  secret  Is  In 
His  hands. 

And  now.  in  case  someone  thinks  this  is 
Just  a  preacher  shooting  at  the  stars  with 
little  or  no  relevance  to  Congress  and  the 
White  House  tomorrow  or  the  rough  world 
of  business  over  this  week,  may  I  try  to  tell 
you  precisely  what  I  mean  by  being  tUe  In- 
strument of  the  Eternal? 

Let  us  grant  at  once  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  practical  politics  and  International  rela- 
tlons  with  the  precision  and  scientific  accu- 
racy with  which  we  deal  with  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  astronomy.  Let  us  also  grant  that, 
strictly  speaking,  political  science  and  sociol- 
ogy are  not  sciencee  at  all.  Even  the  law  can 
hardly  be  called  an  exact  science  when  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  vote  ft  to  4.  It  Is  also 
true  that  In  public  issue  the  way  of  democ- 
racy Is  to  have  all  sides  ably  repreeented  and 
In  the  clahh  of  varied  vlewpomu  and  aelf- 
Interesu  we  get  our  nearest  spproxlmation 
to  Itutice  and  solution. 

But  the  very  Inadequacies  which  all  approx- 
Imations  of  Justice  repreeent,  leave  room  for 
something  more,  and  I  believe  that  some- 
thing more  Is  the  will  and  truth  of  God,  Bo 
my  plea  la  to  search  for  the  eecreu  of  God  In 
social  tasks,  politics.  International  relatione 
With  the  same  diligence  and  reverence  for  ab- 
solute  truth  which  the  natural  scientist 
deinonvtrates  In  his  aenrrh  for  the  secreu  of 
physical  nature,  Imagine  a  real  scholar  in 
phyaica  or  chemistry  taking  an  arrogant,  self- 
asaertlve  attitude  toward  the  universe. 
Rather,  he  siu  humbly  and  patiently  searches 
for  truth.  But  notice:  the  truth  Is  not  In 
him:  It  la  In  the  univer««  and  the  God  within 
and  b«>hlMd  It  The  ailmlUt  U  only  the  in- 
■trument  and  chnnnei,  What  li  true  In  phya- 
icB,  chemistry,  and  astronomy  u  aUo  true  in 
public  social  is«u»«  which  flood  our  world 
today.  Obviously,  the  instrument  fur  the 
search  Is  the  mind  of  man-^so  the  neceeslty 
and  saerednsss  of  such  conferences  a«  that 
held  St  Ban  Prancl»po,  Put  every  political 
realist  mutt  know  that  dminionii  bnoed  oa 
debate,  compromiiie.  and  national  aeif-inter* 
est  will  not  atny  nailed  down  eaoept  as  det>ate 
and  compromise-  the  way  of  trial  and  er- 
roi — are  ways  of  eearching  for  the  eternal 
truth  of  God.   The  secret  Is  In  His  hands, 

If  theee  things  be  true,  we  never  will  con- 
struct a  better  s»>clety  nor  an  Interna- 
tional association  of  fiermen,  except  through 
minds  sensitive  and  receptive  to  the  BUrnal 
as  great  scientists,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, have  to  be.  Por  example,  ever 
since  creation's  dawn  electricity  has  been 
In  this  world,  waiting  for  men  like  Thomas 
Edison  kO  open  the  door.  The  God  of  elec- 
tricity has  been  sUndlng,  waiting,  saying  In 
effect,  "Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock. 
It  any  man  will  open  the  door,  I  will  come 
in".  But  God  had  to  wait  a  long  time  to  get 
that  door  opened  so  He  could  light  and  bleos 
the  world  through  electricity.  In  the  same 
way,  the  God  of  Inurnational  peace,  good 
wlU,  and  Justice  has  been  standing,  watting 
and  saying.  "Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.  If  any  man  will  open  the  door.  I  will 
come  In."  We  who  would  open  that  door 
must  search  for  His  secrets.  His  principles. 
His  purpose  In  politics  and  society.  All  the 
collective  brains  at  Ban  Prancisco  and  In 
Congreea  cannot  produce  all  the  light  we 
need.    The  secret  Is  In  His  hands. 

So  this  Nation  and  this  moment  needs  men 
of  the  iplrltual  seniltivity  of  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Harry  Truman,  so  that  our  Nation  may  be 
the  Instrument  of  God's  purposes.  Tou  re- 
member Mr.  Lincoln's  steady  concern  that 
we  should  be  on  God's  side.  That.  It  aeems  to 
me,  was  his  way  of  saying  what  I  am  trying 
to  say.  And  many  of  you  nuiy  recall  Mr. 
WUson's  last  radio  braadeaat  froa  hu  homa 
here  In  Washington.  As  my  memory  servee 
me,  these  were  his  dosing  words.  "I  would 


rather  lose  In  a  cause  which  wUl  tUttmately 
win  than  to  win  In  a  cause  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  defeated  ".  That  sense  of  a  cause 
that  win  ultimately  win.  that  sense  of  his- 
tory, that  sense  of  the  ages,  that  sense  of  the 
eternal,  that  desire  to  be  receptive  to  the 
mind  of  God  is  the  hope  of  freemen  every- 
where. 

So,  George  Washington  put  the  event  into 
the  hands  of  God.  Little  men  want  to  keep 
it  in  their  own.  Lancoln  wanted  to  t>e  on 
God's  side.  Little  men  want  to  be  on  the 
winning  side  at  the  moment.  Wilson  was 
concerned  with  a  cause  that  would  ulti- 
mately win.  I  tell  you  the  giUit  of  the 
Eternal  is  in  men  like  that.  They  dramatise 
that  which  is  imperishable.  They  are  the 
custodians  of  those  things  which  will  not 
die.  Tbey  symbolise  those  eecreU  which  are 
In  His  hands. 

I  want  to  close  this  address  with  a  per- 
sonal reference.  Some  S  years  ago  one  of 
America's  most  widely  read  column  wriura 
passed  away,  and  one  of  the  country's  very 
capable  preachers  conducted  his  funeral  mtrtm 
Ice.  He  pointed  out  that  this  newspaper- 
man was  a  typical  representative  of  the  con* 
fualon  and  despair  of  the  twentieth  century, 
that  all  his  life  he  htd  sought  peace  and 
found  It  finally  In  the  rhuich  I  would  like 
to  add  thut  he  found  peace  and  light  in  the 
church  only  becauoe  he  found  Chrlat  there. 
Tu  spend  much  time  in  Christ's  company  la 
to  get  something  of  His  mtnd:  to  absorb  His 
mind  Is  to  find  a  k«<y  to  the  eeoreu  of  ao4 
and  secure  the  spirit  whleb  Makes  a  man 
sensitive  to  God's  fuller  seereU.  Bo,  Christ 
becomes  the  way  by  which  you  and  I  may 
make  our  maximum  contribution  lo  Mm 
haraasing,  difficult,  and  ehallenglng  tasks  of 
thla  hour.  "We  see  not  yet  all  things  pot 
under  Him,  hut  we  see  Jesus,"  The  seerei 
Is  In  His  handa~and  the  hope  of  frsemeil. 
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IXnNSlON  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  Muauuat 

IN  THI  H0U81  OP  MOnilBBfTATXVIB 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1941 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Mlasourl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.1  In  the  Rgcoao,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Bank  or  Ooaaaa, 
Odeji«a,  Mo.,  July  tl,  INI. 
Hon.  Max  Bcmwabk. 

Mrmbrr  of  ConffTMt,  Wanhington,  D  O. 

Dkas  8ta:  There  are  some  things  worse  than 
Inflation  and  that  is  the  bogey  raised  by 
those  aeeklng  to  perpslMale  ttMaeelvee  in 
the  OPA  office:  the  people  nevld  rather  have 
inflation  and  food  than  to  have  OPA  and  no 
food,  and  we  are  not  nverse  to  making  any 
aaorlfice  neceeeary  to  support  the  Army  and 
NHvy  in  grand  atyle  but  we  know  there  are 
more  cattle  In  our  country  than  ever  t>efare 
In  our  history  and  we  can  get  no  meat  so 
there  Is  no  meat  short'^ge. 

I  think  the  sugar  ahiortage  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  Army  and  Navy  storing  vast 
quantltlee  that  they  can  never  need:  I  think 
this  is  true  of  other  ihortages  and  we  are 
coming  to  believe  that  ahortagee  have  been 
created  artificially  to  nigtment  the  populaoe. 

Sugar,  soap,  bacon,  meat  of  all  kinds,  cloth* 
Ing  and  most  of  the  eesentlal  commoditiee  of 
life  are  nonextotent  a»  far  as  civiliatu  are 
ooneemed. 

I  know  yf)U  will  glV4  careful  consideration 
to  the  bill  when  tt  eoniee  to  the  Hooae,  and 
eome  arrangement  should  t>e  Inserted  to  give 
clvlllana  food  but  not  at  the  aa(p«&ae.  of 
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eoune.  of  the  succesBftil  oondtialan  of  the 
VKf  but  certJUnJy  tbe  people  of  this  country 
sbouid  be  fed  ahead  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Arab*  and  Hun;>  and  Da«roes  and  French  and 
fiu8£iati«  a«  dire  aa  may  be  their  need. 
Very  truly  yours. 

O.  H.  Cuuuc 
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Thoiiiat  Jefferson,  a  Force  in  the  World 
of  To<U7  and  TMoorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TXNNCSSZE 

lit  THE  HOU8S  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Saturday.  June  30.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Missouri  Historical  So- 
ciety of  July  contains  an  interesting  and 
thoughtful  article  on  the  life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  He  Ls  pictured  as  not  only 
a  great  builder  of  yesterday's  America, 
but  a  continuing  force  in  the  world  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  The  article  was 
written  by  George  P.  Milton,  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch. Mr.  Milton  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
foremost  historians,  authors,  and  editors. 
The  article  to  which  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion is  as  follows; 

THOMAS  JCrrKSSON.    A   POBCX  IK  THE  WOKLO  Or 
TOOAT  AMD  TOMOiaOW 

(By  Oeorge  Fort  Miiton) 
On  thia  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second 
anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Jt 
•eems  fitting  that  the  subject  should  be  the 
man  who  achieved  it.  Thomas  Jefferson,  not 
only  the  great  bulkJer  of  yesterday  s  America 
but  a  continuing  force  to  the  world  of  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Such  men  as  Jefferson,  with  minds  so  com- 
prehensive and  subsuntlal  that  they  com- 
bine astronomic  sweep  and  microscopic  ex- 
actness.  appear  In  our  world  as  infrequently 
aa  Halley's  comet.  With  moBt  men  thought 
la  no  all-encompassini;  nnod  but  a  thin 
stream  which  digs  a  single  winding  channel 
and  seldom  overflows  its  banks.  But  I  thlnlc 
of  Jefferson  as  a  timeless,  uniyersal  man.  an 
American  Leonardo,  with  a  mastery  of  pure 
and  applied  reaaon  at  leaat  equal  to  that  of 
the  Florentine  and  with  gifta  to  mankind 
much  more  rewarding. 

There  Is  no  need  to  retrace   the  familiar 
ground  of  Jefferson  s  many-sided  genius  from 
agriculture  and  architecture  to  politics  and 
philosophy,     aaude  Bowers  Is  right  in  saying 
that  Jefferson's  Utle  to  a  great  place  In  Amer- 
ican history  was  secure  by  the  time  of  h:s 
return  from  France  in  1789      In  these  years 
he   had  Uken  an  active  part   in   Virginias 
oppoelUon  to  the  policy  of  Oeorge  III;  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Continental 
Congress:    had    written    the    Declaration    of 
Independence:    had  won   his   fight  for  reli- 
gioua  freedom,  the  abolition   of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail  in  Virginia:  had  been  a  war 
Governor  of  the  Old  Dominion;  had  designed 
the   expansion    of    a    free    America    through 
measures  which  set  the  pattern  for  the  Ordi- 
nance for  the  Northwest  Territory;  and  had 
represented  the  Confederation  with  great  dis- 
tinction  at   the   most    important   court    In 
Etirope, 

BquaUy  great  were  his  achievements  In 
the  ftrat  12  years  of  the  Federal  Union.  As 
Washington's  Secretary  of  State,  he  promptly 
estabUahed  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
Preatdent  is  thia  Oovemmenfs  sole  organ  of 
communlcatlun  with  foreign  nations.  Then, 
during  hU  4  yean'  hibernaUon  as  Vice  Presl- 


which,   I   believe. 
Xoroe  in  the  living 

It  Is  of  the  natu^ 
President  should 
In  this  some  fail — t 
Pierce,  Buchan.in. 
diately  to  mind — ai 
try  when  they  do. 
the  powers  and  of 
any  man  who  is  pos 
itles   of   greatne 


dent,  he  laid  the  kxjlitlcal  foundation  for 
democratic  Etivernment  by  organizing  a  peo- 
ple's party  that  hai  endured  for  150  years. 
This  evening  let  lis  consider  some  of  the 
qualities  of  greatness  Jefferson  showed  as 
President  of  the  fJnlted  States — qualities 
aake  him  a  contlntiing 
Drld. 

of  that  office  that  the 
i  the  Nation's  No.  1  man. 
le  instances  of  Madison, 
nd  Johnson  come  Imme- 
woe  betldee  the  coun- 
{ But  so  commodious  are 
of  the  President  that 
of  the  latent  qual- 
jand  who  is  confronted 
with  a  crisis  to  catalyze  these  qualities  Into 
action — can  lead  tl^e  people  of  the  United 
BUtes.  This  has  piroved  true  of  the  eight 
among  whom  we  raik  the  great  Presidents — 
Washington.  Jeffeifcon,  Jackson.  Lincoln, 
Cleveland.  Theodori  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

lU  truth  as  to  fefferson  Is  self-evident. 
None  but  the  bitterest  Hamiltonlan  would 
deny  his  possession  bf  the  qualities  of  great- 
ness. Certainly  hi«[ White  House  years  both 
began  and  ended  with  high  crises.  The  way 
he  adapted  his  ex  >erlence  and  talents  to 
novel  duties  and  pioblems  reveals  Jefferson 
aa  full  height. 

Consider  the  InltlU  crisis— his  election  by 
a  ballot-box  revolut  on  of  such  violence  that 
he  found  It  prudei  t  to  hold  out  an  olive 
branch  to  the  defeated  partisans  by  saying, 
"We  are  all  Republl^ns;  we  are  all  Federal- 
ists"; and.  despite  t  is  own  followers'  Insist- 
ence on  the  public  batronage.  he  would  not 
remove  Federalists  on  the  ground  of  party 
alone,  but  sought,  as  he  said,  to  "conciliate 
the  honest  part"  of  the  Federalists  by  retain- 
ing many  In  office. 

Then  again  it  is  well  to  note  the  clash  be- 
tween branches  of  government  reflected  by 
John  Marshall's  warkgainst  him  In  his  obiter 
diTta  that  the  President  was  duty  bound 
to  deliver  Marbury  tpe  commission  as  Justice 
of  the  peace.  Congr^  had  no  constitutional 
right  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  original 
jtu-iadlctlon  to  say  sd.  Equally  vexatious  was 
Marshall's  Issue  of  siibpena  duces  tecum  for 
Presidential  attendatace  with  documents  at 
the  Richmond  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  which 
the  President  properly  refused,  pointing  out 
his  necessary  right  to  decide  what  papers 
the  public  interesl  permit  to  be  com- 
municated. 

Jefferson  worked  l^ard  at  the  Job  of  being 
President.  Relatioiijs  with  Congress  are  a 
task  for  any  chief  of  government,  but  the 
third  President  managed  them  with  great 
success  his  first  8  yirars.  Having  won  office 
through  the  efforts  of  the  political  party 
he  had  founded  an<l  drilled,  he  knew  that 
much  of  his  power  resulted  from  his  posl- 
Uon  a.s  chief  of  par  ;y— that  he  could  most 
eesUy  Influence  congressional  policy  throvtgh 
controlling  tiie  Republican  caucuses  of  the 
two  Houses. 

So  he  was  assiduojs  In  drilling  the  party 
whips — Henry  Adamn  says  they  spent  more 
time  at  the  White  House  than  Madison, 
Oallatln.  and  other  riembers  of  the  Cabinet! 
The  results  were  riagnlflcent.  From  1801 
until  late  in  1807.  Jelerson's  legislative  pro- 
grams were  put  on  the  statute  book  with 
almost  unfailing  r»g\ilarlty.  despite  the 
pyrotechnlcal  rcbellldns  of  his  eerie  cousin, 
John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  and  the  fuming 
malignance  of  Federj  lists  like  Pickering  and 
Fisher  Ames. 

As  chief  of  government.  Jefferson  could 
say  that  the  Constitution  had  made  It  the 
province  of  the  Natioaal  Legislature  to  make 
the  laws,  as  it  had  in  posed  on  him  the  duty 
to  see  that  these  wire  faithfully  executed 
But  IS  chief  of  party  he  could  see  to  It  that 
the  Republican  Memtiers  of  House  and  Senate 
put  through  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration. He  did  not  insist  on  the  syllabic 
inspiration  of  his  lejislative  proposals— he 


preferred  to  be  as  easy  boss,  and  so  long  as 
they  preserved  the  principle,  his  lieutenants 
cculd  formulate  the  phraseology. 

There  have  been  few  counterparts  to  his 
success  in  bridging  the  gap  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Neither  Jackson  nor  Lincoln  nor 
Cleveland  was  In  the  same  class.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  the  famous  first  hundred  days 
did  almost  as  well.  But  Senator  Whtixer's 
objections  forced  fundamental  alterations  in 
the  original  triple  A  bill,  and  the  National 
Indiistrial  Recovery  Act  contained  congres- 
sional injections  the  White  Hotise  did  not 
welcome. 

Jefferson's  closest  counterpart  was  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  whose  lively  appreciation  of  the 
party-leader  concept  led  him  to  step  out  of 
character  and  work  through  caucuses  and 
pany  whips  for  the  great  liberal  reforms  of 
the  first  6  years  of  his  Presidency. 

Both  the  philosopher  and  the  prophet  con- 
trolled Congress  well  during  the  major  part 
of  their  two  terms.  At  length,  however,  each 
lost  this  power — Jefferson  when  his  party 
left  him  because  the  embargo  had  backfired; 
Wilson  when  his  party  lost  control  of  Con- 
gress. But  for  8  years  both  of  them  got 
what  they  wanted  from  Capitol  Hill.  And 
that  Is  an  achievement  for  any  President, 

As  chief  executive  officer,  Jefferson  had  to 
learn  how  to  administer  the  business  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  was  not  his  most- 
practiced  talent,  and  when  he  became  Presi- 
dent he  put  himself  to  school  to  transact  the 
daily  routine.  His  Industry  was  prodigious, 
though  not  so  painfully  conspicuous  as  were 
Cleveland's  midnight  vigils  with  pension  bills. 
He  read  personally  all  applications  for  Jobs, 
marked  each  one  and  considered  it  from  the 
double  standpoint  of  the  Influence  it  would 
have  on  the  party  and  its  effect  on  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  public  business.  He  wrote 
that  of  all  Executive  duties,  appointment 
to  office  was  "the  moat  diflJcult  and  the  most 
irksome." 

He  had  five  principles  of  adminLstrative 
management — harmony  within  the  executive 
establishment:  simplicity— "we  have  more 
machinery  of  government  than  is  necessary*; 
the  need  for  constant  change,  because  'Haws 
and  InstltuUons  mvist  go  hand  In  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind";  decentral- 
ization, because  It  was  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  governmental  powers,  "the  division 
and  subdivision  of  duties  alone  that  all  mat- 
ters, great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to 
perfection":  the  fifth  principle  was  to  exact 
responsibility  from  an  administrator  for  the 
decisions  made  and  duties  performed. 

At  the  same  time  he  recognized  that  "those 
who  accept  great  charges  must  risk  them- 
selves on  great  occasions,  when  the  safety  of 
the  Nation  or  some  of  Its  very  high  Interests 
are  at  stake. " 

This  was  his  practice  as  well  as  principle 
»s  he  demonstrated  by  the  two  greatest 
things  he  attempted  as  President— the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  and  '  he  embargo. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase.  whos«  consum- 
mation we  honor  tonight  on  Its  one  hundred 
and  forty-second  anniversary,  was  Jefferson's 
greatest  success.  In  his  first .  inaugural  he 
had  spoken  of  America  as  a  rising  Nation 
advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  eye."  Within  30  months  thte 
extraordinary  procurement  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory  had  added  to  the  Federal  Union  an 
area  larger  than  that  of  the  then  United 
States. 

Jefferson's  greatness  In  this  transaction  was 
many-sided.  He  sympathized  with  the  de- 
termined purpose  of  the  folk  west  of  the 
mountains  to  float  their  produce  down  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Gulf.  He  had  hailed  the 
provision  of  Tennessee's  1798  constitution 
that  the  States  right  to  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  murt  be  "alienated  to  no 
prince,  potentate,  or  power  wh-itsoever."  Ha 
had  the  Imagination  to  sxispect  that  with  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  Napoleon  might  be  in  a 
mood  to  sell  the  Island  of  Orleans;  and  the 
foresight  to  have  Congress  pass  an  approprla- 
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tlon  for  its  purchase  before  be  sent  Monroe 
to  France  to  open  negotiations. 

As  the  event  proved  a  combination  of 
Irritations  arit.lng  owt  of  Euroj)C'5  power  jkjII- 
tlcs  In  the  spring  of  1803  h:id  caused  Na- 
poleon to  decide  to  go  to  war  again;  and 
to  free  himself  from  European  embarrass- 
ments he  decided  to  give  away  not  only  the 
Island  of  Orleans  but  the  whole  French  do- 
main In  North  America  for  115,000,000.  When 
Livingston  and  Monroe  signed  the  treaty, 
Jefferson's  purchase  enabled  the  fledgling 
Nation  to  cross  the  continent  at  one  leap. 

Also  he  bad  a  pressing  personal  and  po- 
litical dilemma.  One  horn  was  the  fact  that 
Napoleon,  a  creature  of  Impulse,  suspicious 
and  ira£Cible,  had  set  a  time  limit  for  the 
receipt  of  America's  first  payment,  so  time 
was  of  the  essence  In  gaining  the  new  empire. 
The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  was  the  Con- 
stitution, which  said  nothing  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  acquisition  of  land  beyond 
the  Initial  borders  of  the  Union. 

Hamilton.  In  line  with  his  doctrine  of  Im- 
plied powers,  had  said  In  the  Federalist  that 
"It  Is  Impossible  to  foresee  or  define  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  national  exigencies,  or 
tlie  correspondent  extent  and  variety  of  the 
means  which  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy 
them."  With  this  doctrine  the  Federalists 
had  justified  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  In 
1798  Jefferson  had  drafted  the  Kentucky- 
Virginia  resolutions  to  denounce  such  loose 
construction,  and  In  1802  an  administration 
spokesman  told  Congress  that  the  Jeffcr- 
Bonian  doctrine  was  that  "This  Government 
is  to  be  administered  according  to  defined 
objects  and  situations.  It  Is  a  Government 
of  definition  and  not  of  trust  and  discretion." 

Jefferson  believed  In  the  people's  direct 
control  cf  their  Government  and  the  vast 
distances  and  tardy  transport  and  communi- 
cations of  the  age  caused  him  to  fear  that 
concentrated  central  power  without  efficient 
check  by  the  citizens  would  destroy  it.  The 
strict  construction  precepts  of  the  Kentucky- 
Virginia  resolutions  were  his  Implementation 
of  this  general  principle  to  fit  the  conditions 
of  the  day.  But  while  he  never  abandoned 
his  overriding  philosophy  of  government 
with  the  participation  and  consent  of  the 
governed,  whenever  he  found  conditions  so 
changed  that  a  formula  had  results  re- 
verse of  those  intended,  he  found  a  new  path 
to  the  goal. 

8o  It  was  in  regard  to  Napoleon's  treaty. 
The  President's  first  Impulse  was  to  seek  a 
constitutional  amendment.  Congress  was 
not  then  In  session,  and  he  considered  wait- 
ing until  It  should  assemble  In  December  for 
its  regular  session,  and  that  It  could  then 
submit  to  the  States  another  amendment 
tinder  which  the  Federal  Government  could 
be  specifically  empowered  to  acquire  new  ter- 
ritory through  purchase  or  seizure,  rather 
than  to  be  forced  to  have  It  acquired  by  an 
existing  state. 

But  the  logic  of  the  situation  did  not  fit 
the  reality.  He  wrote  a  few  letters  discussing 
such  a  program,  drafted  a  possible  amend- 
ment and  circulated  It  among  some  close 
advisers.  But  soon  he  dropped  the  Idea  and 
called  Congress  Into  special  session. 

Nor  was4t  a  half-hearted  change  on  Jeffer- 
son's part.  Ki-'owlng  the  Federalists'  bitter 
opposition  to  Senate  consent  to  the  treaty 
with  Napoleon,  because  the  new  era  would 
overbalance  New  England,  he  Instructed  a 
Kentucky  Senator  to  get  the  western  Mem- 
bers there  for  the  first  day  of  the  extra  ses- 
sion— they  must,  he  said,  cast  metaphysical 
subtleties  behind  them,  "ratify  and  pay  for 
It." 

His  views  on  the  form  of  government  for 
the  new  territory  went  throtigh  the  same 
•ort  of  conversion  under  beat  and  pressure. 
Here  again  the  strlct-constructlonist  Jeffer- 
son first  thought  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment meticulously  prescribing  the  organiza- 
tion pattern  for  the  new  territory,  and 
drafted  one  of  about  600  words.    By  the  time 
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Congrew  fathered,  he  had  reached  the  point 
of  saying  that.  "With  the  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress it  will  rest  to  Uke  those  ulterior  meas- 
xires  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  Immediate 
occupation  md  temporary  government  of 
the  country:  for  its  Incorporation  In  our 
Union." 

Furthermore,  he  himself  actually  sketched 
the  bill  which  Congress  passed.  This  put  In 
the  President's  hands  the  appointment  of 
all  officers  In  Louisiana  Territory,  and  thus 
made  Jefferson — the  prophet  of  Go\-ernment 
with  the  consent  of  the  governed — the  exec- 
utive, legislature,  and  Judiciary  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  beginning  the  people  had  no  voice 
whatsoever  aa  to  their  government,  and  all 
rights  had  to  be  legislated  Into  the  Terri- 
tory from  outside,  through  acts  of  Congress. 
Senator  John  Qutncy  Adams  opposed  the 
bill  on  the  ground  that  It  was  government 
for  the  people  without  thslr  consent.  But 
Jefferson  drafted  and  applied  the  act  because 
circumstances  demanded  it.  Again  he  acted 
as  a  realist. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  a  succen  In 
every  way.  There  is  no  need  to  sugfeat  the 
direct  benefit  to  the  country  of  the  new  re- 
gions, as  they  were  peopled,  transformed 
from  Territories  Into  States,  and  developed 
their  human  and  material  resources.  But 
the  doctrines  which  were  fashioned  in  1803 
to  enable  the  purchase  to  l>e  consummated 
and  the  territorial  government  brought  Into 
existence  have  had  quite  as  Important  an 
Influence  on  the  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  national  growth.  As  Frederick  J. 
Turner  has  well  said,  It  can  be  argued  that  tlie 
Louisiana  Purchase  doctrines  "were  farther 
reaching  In  their  effect  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion than  even  the  measures  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  All  the  decisions  of  later  Ameri- 
can history  were  either  traceable  to  or  In 
some  measure  shaped  or  determined  by  It." 

It  took  a  big  man  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
Kentucky-Virginia  resolutions  he  had  fa- 
thered. This  was  a  complete  about  face  in 
constitutional  theory  on  Jefferson's  part.  He 
acted  on  the  precept  of  the  old  Romans, 
sal  us  popuU  suprema  lex  Had  Jefferson 
Davis  as  president  of  the  Provisional  Confed- 
erate Government  In  Montgomery,  after 
reading  Lincoln's  First  Inaugural,  announced 
his  Intention  to  lead  the  seceded  States  back 
Into  the  Union,  It  would  have  been  no  more 
complete  break  with  his  past  doctrine. 

As  I  have  said,  this  was  Jefferson's  greatest 
success.  But  I  suggest  that  there  Is  even 
more  profound  Instruction  for  today's  Amer- 
ica in  Jefferson's  greatest  faUure — the  ill- 
fated  embargo,  his  effort  to  gain  for  America 
some  of  the  fniltc  oC  war  without  lU  costs 
in  human  life. 

No  man  could  have  bad  a  greater  goal. 
The  American  purpose  was  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  to  maintain  our  neutral- 
ity against  both  Britain  and  France,  to  retain 
the  fruits  of  our  growing  foreign  commerce 
and  trade. 

There  was  a  great  national  necessity  that 
these  be  done.  Within  3  months  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Treaty,  Na- 
poleon renewed  his  war  with  Britain,  and 
almost  at  once  the  shipping  of  the  United 
States  became  the  target  of  both  bellliwrenta. 
This  was  almost  Inevitable  because,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  America  was 
the  most  prosperous  neutral  carrier.  When 
the  British  Navy  and  privateers  stopped  di- 
rect trade  between  France  and  Spain  and 
their  colonies.  American  shipowners  stepped 
In  to  take  the  profits  of  this  vast  commerce. 
The  British  countered  by  intensifying  their 
use  of  admiralty  coxirts  to  destroy  the  lucra- 
tive new  trade.  The  Emperor  rained  decree* 
of  reprisal. 

Jefferson  continually  searched  for  ways  to 
avoid  British  prohibition  and  French  coun- 
termeasures  and  succeeded  well  enough  for 
the  Americans  to  build  up  a  huge  carrying 
trade  of  Colonial  produce — and  of  such 
American  staples  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour. 


In  1805  the  British  gren  desperate  over  their 
own  losses  of  trade,  their  stuewi  of  war.  and 
the  Cabinet  lnstructe<i  the  courts  of  ad- 
miralty to  harden  their  hearts.  The  Presi- 
dent then  tried  out  a  ipollcy  of  commercial 
restriction,  Oongreas  at  his  behest  paesed  a 
Nun -Intercourse  Act  In  April  1806,  a  clu'o  to 
be  tised  on  the  British  to  soften  their  r.ttl- 
tude.  But  they  had  their  backs  to  the  wall 
and  would  not  deal. 

The  next  year  the  British  went  even  fur- 
ther— they  Issued  two  cirders  tu  councjl.  one 
of  which  forbade  neutral  ships  to  trade  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Prance,  her  allies  and 
dependencies,  while  ttie  other  decreed  a 
blockade  of  all  ports  under  French  contrcd. 
Nf-poleon's  Milan  Decree  answeretl  that  any 
ship  which  submitted  to  these  orders  iu 
council  became  lawful  French  prlae. 

The  legal  situation  wtis.  In  a  nir.iheil,  that 
no  American  ship  could  visit  a  Frencli  port 
unless  It  had  first  paid  tribute  at  a  British 
ciistotnhouse,  and  If  It  did  so.  the  French 
would  condemn  both  ship  and  CArgo. 

Aa  Jefferson  saw  it.  ttie  United  States  had 
the  option  between  fighting  boili  the  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas  and  'Jhe  foremost  of  land 
tyrants  In  a  triangular  duel,  or  submitting 
to  outrages  Intolerable  for  a  sovereign  state, 
no  matter  how  modest  Its  position  In  the 
concert  of  nstlons.  Jefferson  thought  the 
first  choice  quixotic  and  the  second  unthink- 
able, and  eo  brought  forward  the  Bmbargo 
as  a  measure  short  of  war  which  would  at- 
tain some  of  its  ends. 

The  embargo  was  designed  to  be  economic 
warfare  of  the  most  afllrraatlve  t>pe.  His 
resort  to  it  was  consistent  both  with  his 
willingness  to  experiment,  and  with  the  logic 
of  bis  prior  experience. 

The  Colonies  had  used  economic  weaoons 
against  the  British,  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
being  only  the  most  famous  among  many 
episodes.  While  Secretary  of  State  for  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson  had  tried  to  bring  business 
pressure  on  the  British.  Since  1793  Amer- 
ican trade  had  doubled  and  redoubled. 
Neither  Britain  nor  France  would  respect  a 
neutral  right;  both  had  bankrupt  diplo- 
macies which  spumed  American  good  will  as 
of  no  account.  Jefferson's  embargo  was  the 
best  substitute  for  war  that  had  so  far  been 
devised. 

The  essence  was  that  Britain  desnerately 
needed  supplies  from  the  United  States — 
and  Prance  to  a  leas  degree;  and  that  both 
needed  our  ships  to  carry  commodities  from 
colonleu;  and  that  if  we  could  deprive  the 
two  belligerents  of  our  goods  and  our  ship- 
ping services,  they  would  be  forced  to  respect 
our  right?. 

The  embargo  was  aimed.  In  other  words,  to 
awaken  the  consuming  populations  of 
Europe  to  the  folly  of  the  course  of  their 
governments,  by  cutting  them  off  from 
needed  overseas  supplies.  To  attain  Its  ends 
It  must  also  safeguard  American  shipping. 
Moreover,  It  was  a  means  of  asserting  our  na- 
tional dignity  against  injuries  beyond  our  im- 
mediate military  power  to  remedy. 

It  was  relatively  easy  to  prevent  American 
ships  from  sailing  directly  to  BriUln  or 
Prance,  but  the  coastwise  trade  was  another 
matter.  During  the  Non-Intercourse  Act 
shipowners  had  repeatedly  cleared  from 
Norfolk  with  wheat  or  floiu-  for  Boston,  only 
to  be  "blown  off  their  course"  and  end  up  in 
Halifax — or  Liverpool,  where  th^  British 
bought  their  cargo.  So  the  SrrJUogo  Act  In- 
stituted controls  of  coaftwise  trading. 

The  governmental  Interference  with  pri- 
vate activities  was  quite  as  drastic  as  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  In  the  United 
States  in  World  War  11— OPA  was  hardly  In  a 
class  with  it. 

Under  the  new  statute,  the  Governors  of 
the  States  were  to  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  and  his  collectors  and  other 
officials  in  its  enforcement.  The  President  is- 
sued a  proclamation  authorizing  the  deten- 
tion of  all  coasting  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
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m  the  CAM  of  any  siuplcion  of  Intent  to 
evade  the  embargo,  and  designated  flour,  » 
Urge  export  Item.  a«  a  suspect  commodity. 
But  Oovernors  were  allowed  to  Issue  to 
trusted  merchants  warrants  to  Import  from 
otlMr  sections  of  America  amounts  of  flour 
iij^Mled  by  their  respective  communities. 

Gallatin  badnt  liked  the  measure — he 
thought  w«r  better.  Also  he  doubted  the 
Governors  acting  properly — but  with  one  ex- 
ception they  all  did  their  duties  well.  Gal- 
latin eet  up  admirably  efficient  machinery 
for  enforcement,  and  within  a  comparatively 
abort  time  the  coastwise  trade  was  brought 
under  control.  This  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  ships  which  cleared  for  Boston 
and  wound  up  at  Halifax. 

Furthermore,  the  embargo  did  deal  British 
industrial  labor  a  grlevotu  blow.  Mills  shut 
down  and  labor  starved;  the  Elizabethan 
poor  law  was  invoked  more  than  had  been 
the  case  since  Good  Queen  Bess.  There  were 
t>ankruptcles  and  riots,  but  these  did  not 
have  the  expected  political  effect.  Britain 
was  in  the  heyday  of  her  "rotton  t>oroughs"' 
which  were  sending  more  men  to  the  House 
of  Commons  than  all  the  manufacturing 
towns.  So  Castlereagh.  Canning  St  Co.  de- 
layed in  redressing  the  cause  of  the  workers' 
suffering  They  kept  hoping  some  change 
would  occur  to  enable  them  to  find  new 
sources  of  food  and  other  supplies  abroad, 
and  new  markets  for  British  goods.  But 
some  important  members  of  the  Cabinet  pro- 
posed revoking  or  amending  the  rule  of  1756 
and  watering  down  the  new  orders  in  coun- 
cil, and  there  were  pointed  questions  In  the 
House  of  Commons. 

These  developments  encouraged  Jefferson, 
and  he  needed  it.  for  there  had  been  a  sharp 
adverse  reaction  In  America.  This  was  be- 
cause the  enforcement  had  worked  altogether 
too  well.  It  did  BO  well  that  exporU  to 
Europe  dropped  overnight.  This  meant  that 
our  farmers  were  being  deprived  of  their 
oveiacas  markets.  Mississippi  lost  her  foreign 
cotton  market,  many  Virginia  wheat  grow- 
ers went  bankrupt  when  the  domestic  price 
dropped  two-thirds  In  6  months.  But  there 
were  some  offsets,  due  to  Increased  domestic 
manufacture,  and  so  Jefferson  was  not  up 
against  a  veritable  revolt  In  the  Congress 
until  fate — or  chance — dealt  him  a  scurvy 
trick. 

This  was  Napoleon's  Invasion  of  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  jvist  about  the  time  the  em- 
bargo was  taking  final  hold.  He  wanted  his 
brother  Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
deposed  the  Bourbon  puppet  who  had  been 
his  ally,  aod  the  Portuguese  House  of  Bra- 
ganza  fled  to  Brazil.  Revolution  flared  in 
Spain.  Wellington  landed  in  Portugal.  The 
South  American  trade  so  long  denied  to  the 
British  was  reopened  and  their  commerce 
revived  overnight.  This  was  the  death  knell 
for  Jefferson's  embargo. 

The  trade  sUtistlcs  tell  the  story.  Brit- 
ain's 1807  exjxjrts  to  the  United  States  had 
been  nearly  12.000.000  pounds;  those  in  the 
embargo  years  only  5,350.000  pounds — but  In 
total  world  exports  she  dropped  only  7  per- 
cent between  the  7  years.  The  revival  of 
South  American  trade  repaired  both  their 
cupboard  and  cash  box.  No  longer  need  they 
fear  the  effect  of  Jefferson's  economic  war. 
The  people  felt  that  the  great  experiment 
had  failed,  and  Congress  Insisted  that  it  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  Federalists  Jeered 
at  Jefferson,  the  Republicans  Insisted  on  re- 
peal of  the  act  that  had  almost  achieved  its 
purpose, 

Jefferson  was  disheartened  by  the  de- 
nouement. He  had  announced  In  1806  that 
be  would  not  accept  a  third  term,  Madi- 
son was  President-elect,  and  the  President 
tried  to  divorce  himself  of  responsibility  for 
the  next  step.  But  neither  Madison  nor  Gal- 
latin would  permit  it,  saying  "You  must  de- 
cide  the  question."     Jeffersun  intimated  be 
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Mr.  CELLER.  M  •.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  loose  tak  about  a  single  De- 
partment of  Defensi  I  herewith  submit 
a  very  well-reasoned  argument  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  ought  to  go  very  slowly  In 
this  matter.  It  Is  aii  address  by  Hon.  H. 
Struve  Hensel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  delivered  before  the  Buffalo  Cham- 


ber of  Commerce.    He  hoists  the  flag  of 
caution    and    weighs    the    advantages 
against  the  disadvantages  involved  in 
such  a  single  Department  of  Defense. 
His  address  follows: 

A   SINGLE   DEFAXTMCNT   OT   DEFCNSZT 

(By  H.  Struve  Hensel,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy) 

I  have  chosen  a  much  discussed  and  very 
Important  subject.  It  la  the  advisabUity  of 
consolidating  the  existing  War  and  Kavy  De- 
partments into  a  single  department  of 
armed  services.  While  I  realize  that  final  de- 
termination of  that  proposal  must  be  left  to 
the  postwar  period,  there  has  already  been 
an  unusual  amount  of  public  attention  given 
to  the  problem.  Some  citizens  seem  to  have 
reached  a  decision.  A  full  crystalization  of 
public  opinion  without  complete  understand- 
ing would,  however,  be  most  undesirable. 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  present  some  of 
the  considerations  which  I  believe  must  be 
fully  appreciated  and  appraised  before  a 
final  decision  can  be  made. 

The  merger  or  continued  separation  of  the 
two  departments  means  nothing  to  me  that 
it  does  not  mean  to  every  other  citizen.  My 
sole  desire  is  that  we  make  no  mistake.  This 
country  must  have  the  most  competent 
armed  service,  or  group  of  armed  services, 
which  our  ingenuity  can  provide.  On  that 
objective  I  am  sure  we  are  all  agreed.  Our 
future  security  is  so  Important  that  It  can- 
not be  risked  in  the  slightest.  The  organi- 
zation of  our  armed  forces  must  meet  the 
test  of  effectiveness  in  peace  and  in  war. 

To  meet  that  test,  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try must  remain  a  strong  sea  power.  I  agree 
with  Admiral  King  that  sea  power  consists 
of  seven  essential  elements — surface  ships, 
submarines,  aircraft,  merchant  ships,  naval 
bases,  trained  personnel,  and  the  productive 
capacity  to  build,  equip,  operate  and  fight 
them,  I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  all  organi- 
zational changes  which,  intentionally  or  un- 
intentionally, might  weaken  our  sea  power. 
I  hope  you  start  from  the  same  premise. 

In  approaching  this  organizational  problem, 
one  other  fact  Is  basic.  Our  problem  Is 
whether  an  effective  group  of  fighting  forces 
can  be  made  more  effective.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing armed  services  which  have  failed. 
Our  present  departments  have  established 
themselves  in  this  war  as  successful,  going 
concerns.  We  and  our  allies  have  won  the 
first  phase  against  what  was  once  a  military 
colossus.  We  are  winning  the  phase  against 
Japan.  The  Japanese  Navy  has  been  driven 
from  the  Pacific.  Our  ground  troops  are 
firmly  entrenched  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Japanese  Empire.  Palling  organizations 
could  not  have  achieved  those  victories.  We 
owe  it  to  posterity  to  be  certain  of  Improve- 
ment before  we  discard  a  victorious  combina- 
tion. 

I  wish  I  could  lay  before  you  a  reasoned 
conclusion  one  way  or  the  other.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  have  not  arrived  at  any  final  deci- 
sion. I  cannot  present  a  plan  of  consolida- 
tion. I  cannot  bring  myself  to  recommend 
that  no  change  in  that  direction  be  made.  I 
•ee  disadvantages  and  advantages  in  the  pres- 
ent system.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  will 
be  an  equal  number  of  disadvantages  and 
advantages  in  a  single  department. 

My  main  difficulty  is  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  work  out  the  blueprint  of  an  effective 
Single  department.  I  cannot  accept  a  theo- 
retical "general  principle  of  consolidation"  in 
the  abstract  and  trust  that  the  details  will 
later  fall  in  line.  Successful  organizational 
forms  exist  only  in  the  concrete  and  depend 
on  careful  attention  to  many  details.  All 
mergers  are  not  beneficial.  Our  national  ex- 
perience with  corporate  mergers  Is  eloquent 
In  that  respect.  Some  mergers  produce  com- 
pact and  efficient  xmiu.    Others  result  In 
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loose,  diffused,  and  unprofitable  concern*, 
disappointing  to  the  stockholders  and  the 
public  alike.  None  of  you  would  approve  a 
merger  of  two  industrial  concerns  without 
having  a  detailed  plan  presented  and  studied. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  would  want  to  en- 
vision where  each  clerk  would  sit.  You 
would,  however,  insist  on  preparing  a  reason- 
ably clear  forecast  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
merger  on  the  Important  divisions  of  both 
companies.  You  would  probably  want  to 
study  the  experience  of  any  other  company 
which  might  have  tried  the  same  type  of 
merger.  It  is  my  suggestion  that  we  follow 
the  identical  cautious  approach  in  thinking 
through  this  defense  problem. 

Let  us  start  with  a  quick  glance  at  history — 
first  at  the  history  of  our  own  country.  "The 
United  States  started  on  its  national  career 
In  1789  with  a  single  department  for  the 
armed  services.  The  Department  of  War 
was  given  authority  over  both  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  At  that  time  we  had  no  naval 
vessels.  The  depreciations  of  the  Barbary 
pirates  In  1794  started  our  naval  growth.  In 
1788,  we  drifted  into  an  undeclared  sea  war 
with  France.  Ship  construction  was  further 
Increaf^ed.  Agitation  started  for  a  separate 
Department  of  the  Navy.  On  March  22.  1798, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  himself,  as  one  alterna- 
tive, proposed  the  separation  of  naval  affkirs 
from  the  War  Department.  The  debates  In 
Congress  are  worth  examining.  Some  of  the 
opponents  of  separation  feared  that  It  would 
lead  to  a  great  Navy.  Those  favoring  a  sep- 
arate Navy  urged  that  important  economies 
would  result  tbrcnigh  closer  supervision  of 
naval  matters.  It  was  also  said  that  one 
department  could  not  so  spread  Itself  ef- 
ficiently to  administer  the  business  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  After  considerable 
deliate  and  a  close  vote,  our  present  separate 
Navy  Department  was  created  on  April  80, 
1798. 

Germany  and  Russia  have  each  experi- 
mented with  a  single  department.  The  Ger- 
man Navy  of  World  War  I  was  built  under  a 
aeparate  admiralty.  After  1918,  the  German 
Army  and  Navy  were  placed  under  a  single 
Ministry  of  Defense.  There  was  at  that  time 
no  German  Navy.  It  bad  been  scuttled  at 
Scapa  Flow.  By  1936.  the  German  war  organ- 
ization had  been  split  Into  three  separate 
departments — the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  Force.  In  1938,  a  single  supreme  military 
command,  which  Included  fairly  complete 
control  over  the  economic  life  of  the  nation, 
was  established.  Whether  it  resembled  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  a  single  department 
we  do  not  as  yet  know. 

Russia  started  her  first  5-year  plan  by  plac- 
ing her  armed  forces  under  a  single  commit- 
tee. Later  this  committee,  or  commissariat 
as  it  was  called,  was  replaced  by  a  single  Min- 
ister of  Defense.  On  December  7,  1937,  when 
the  idea  of  a  strong  Russian  Navy  was  revived 
for  the  first  time  since  1918.  the  Navy  was 
transferred  to  a  separate  naval  commissar. 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  then  declared 
that  Soviet  Russia  was  determined  to  have  a 
fleet  equal  to  her  great  mission. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  should  draw  no 
final  conclusions  from  such  history.  I  reaillae 
that  the  vitality  of  institutions  depends 
greatly  on  environment.  I  do  not  feel  that 
we  are  clear  enough  about  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment upon  our  early  combined  depart- 
ment. We  know  much  less  about  the  envir- 
onments of  the  Russian  and  German  experi- 
ments. Even  ao.  the  need  for  caution  weevas 
considerably  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  on 
•everal  occaalons  on  this  globe  a  single  de- 
partment was  tried  and  abandoned. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  a  consoUdated 
department  are  basically  simple  and  are 
grounded  entirely  in  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present  situation.  Separate  departmenU  are 
charged  with  three  fundamental  defects.  It 
Is  said  that  separate  departments  lead  to 
(1)    uncoordinated  operations  In  the  field. 


(i)  diipllcating  services  and  efforts,  and 
(3)  competitive  Interferences  accompanied 
by  •  waate  of  manpower,  material,  and 
money.  ConioUdatlon  is  presented  as  the 
organizational  panacea  for  such  defects. 

At  this  point  I  suggest  an  examination. 
At  least  two  questions  can  well  t>e  asked — 
Can  these  defects  be  eliminated  without  con- 
aoUdatlng  the  departments?  Will  theee  de- 
fects surely  l>e  eliminated  by  conaolidatlon? 

For  instance,  I  think  it  i«  clear  that  co- 
ordination of  command  in  the  field  can  be 
accomplished  without  merger  of  the  depart- 
ments. In  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  I  think 
we  have  created  an  Instrumentality  throagh 
which  unity  of  military  command  can  tie  ef- 
fected. With  some  exceptions,  I  think  unity 
of  command  has  Ijeen  achieved.  In  sxjch  ex- 
ceptions, furthermore,  the  fault.  If  any  there 
be.  does  not  lie  in  the  organizational  form 
but  rather  in  the  d'ecisions  made.  There  is 
no  form  of  organization  possible  which  will 
prevent  all  error  of  Judgment.  I  would  rrtain 
permanently  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  That 
will  require  legislation,  but  In  that  respect, 
consolidation  of  the  departments  is  not  es- 
sential. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  different 
backgrounds  of  the  men  ctxnprlsing  our 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  well  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  vitality  of  their  decisions. 

I  agree  that  there  is  considerable  duplica- 
tion of  effort  between  the  services.  Some 
of  the  most  widely  publicized,  however,  are 
not  really  duplications.  As  to  others.  It 
seems  to  me  that  consolidation  would  not  be 
a  Clare.  For  instance.  I  do  not  think  there 
Is  any  duplication  in  the  existence  of  two 
hospitals  in  Washington  a  few  miles  from 
each  other.  I  have  In  mind  the  Naval  Hospi- 
tal at  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  the  Army  Hospital 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Both  hospitals 
are  full.  All  operating  rooms.  X-ray  rooms, 
and  laboratories  are  used  to  capacity.  I  am 
told  that  both  hospitals  are  at>out  as  large 
as  a  single  hospital  should  be  for  efficient 
operation  by  a  single  staff. 

An  example  of  a  possible  duplication 
which  would  not  Ije  cured  by  consolidation 
Is  the  existence  of  two  air  sUtlons  In  Wash- 
ington— the  Anacostia  Naval  Air  Station  and 
the  Army's  Boiling  Field,  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  each  other.  It  is  said  tliat  under 
a  single  department  those  fields  could  be 
combined  with  the  saving  of  one  control 
tower,  one  operations  building  and  one  op- 
erating staff. 

That  claim  was  first  made  early  last  year. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  single  operation  of 
the  two  fields  was  tried.  It  was  unsuccessful. 
The  fields  are  located  on  a  long  narrow  strip 
of  land  botmded  on  one  side  by  the  Ana- 
costia River  and  on  the  other  by  some  low 
hliis.  Control  of  both  fields  from  a  single 
tower  resulted  In  delayed  take-offs  and  land- 
ings, general  confusion,  and  inefficiency  In 
operation.  The  truth  is  that  for  modern 
planes  the  fields  are  badly  located.  Once  the 
present  location  Is  accepted  as  a  fact,  there 
is  no  duplication.  Combination  of  the  de- 
partments would  ctire  nothing. 

In  1943,  a  point  was  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Army  ordnance  plants  were  not  being 
used  to  peak  capacity  and  yet  the  Navy  was 
building  additional  shell-loading  facllltlee. 
After  the  German  attack  in  December  1944, 
the  Army  suddenly  needed  all  loading  capac- 
ity available  and  would  have  liked  more. 
Then  the  additional  Navy  loading  capacity 
•eemed  farslgbtedneas  indeed. 

It  must  also.  I  think,  be  recognized  that 
consolidation  Lb  not  a  certain  cure  for  all 
duplication  and  overlapping.  Duplication 
•lOKMt  alwayi  exists  in  large  organizations. 
It  might  well  be  termed  a  byproduct  of 
enormous  size  as  natural  in  that  situation 
as  the  thorn  is  on  the  rose  bush.  Overlapping 
often  ezUU  and  persisU  in  splU  of  unity  of 
c<nnmand.  The  Navy,  a  single  department, 
has  unity  of  command  In  a  single  Secretary. 
All  of  the  top  military  and  civilian  executives 


work  as  a  team  and  are  extremely  conscloui 
of  the  need  for  team'vork.  Yet,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  w*  face  in  the  Navy 
Is  the  elimination  of  duplications  within  our 
walls.  After  years  of  close  attention,  we  art 
continually  discovering  unsuspected  duplica- 
tions. Some  are  deliberately  created  for  tha 
sake  of  what  we  deem  to  be  efficiency.  I 
fear  that  It  wUl  be  some  time  before  we 
discover  the  orgnnlzatlnnal  secret  which  will 
guarantee  the  elimination  of  all  Inappro- 
priate duplications  and  overlapplncs. 

Unification  will  not  necessarily  remedy  all 
the  criticized  defects.  The  resulting  single 
department  would  be  so  large  that  existing 
duplications  mi?ht  possibly  become  accen- 
tuated and  more  numerous.  As  organiza- 
tions expand,  executive  control  becomes  more 
and  more  tenuous  and  weakened.  There  Is 
a  limit  to  the  direct  executive  control  which 
can  he  exercised  by  any  one  man.  In  almost 
direct  proportion  to  size  and  decentnillEa- 
tion,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  coordination 
multiply.  In  industry,  mass  production  has 
provided  savings  which  have  counter- 
balanced the  inefficiencies  of  diffused  exfm- 
tlve  direction.  What  the  counter  weight  in 
the  armed  services  might  be.  I  do  not  know. 

The  War  Department  provides  an  excellent 
clinical  study  of  the  operation  of  a  bug* 
organization.  Size  has.  in  my  opinion,  forced 
Army  management  to  separate  and  decen- 
tralize much  more  than  the  V»vy.  Tliat  is 
not  said  in  criticism.  In  an  organization  of 
the  Army's  size.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  option.  Nevertheless.  It  Is  Inescapable 
that  considerable  duplication  exists  within 
the  War  Department. 

I  have  also  watched  another  phenomenon 
of  evolution  In  the  Array  which  I  attribute 
to  size.  At  the  start  of  this  war  the  Army 
voluntarily  split  into  three  parts — the  Army 
Ground  Forces,  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  a 
Joint  Service  of  Supply,  now  known  as  the 
Army  Service  Forces.  The  Air  Forces  sought 
and  obtained  a  high  degree  of  autonomy, 
even  in  respect  of  the  General  Staff.  The  Air 
Forces  established  their  own  separate  air 
Judge  advocate,  air  surgeon,  air  Inspector 
general.  Air  Chaplains  Division,  and  Civil 
Af.airs  Division.  The  Air  Forces'  procure- 
ment organization  Is  now  also  quite  separate 
from  the  Army  Service  Forces.  The  trend 
toward  complete  separation  Is  continuing. 
As  late  as  September  27,  1944,  there  was 
transferred  from  the  Army  Service  Forces  to 
the  Air  Forces  independent  authority  over 
automotive  maintenance,  repair  of  real 
property,  operation  of  utilities,  contract  with 
commercial  laundries,  and  several  other  non- 
specialized  operations  with  respect  to  A!r 
Force  Installations.  Duplication  In  admin- 
istration was  thus  deliberately  created.  It 
was  probably  wise. 

Personally.  I  expect  to  see  a  continued 
trend  toward  separation  in  the  huge  War 
Department.  It  may  well  be  that  complete 
autonomy  of  the  air  forces  is  inevitable. 
That  may  t>e  dictated  not  only  by  logic  but  by 
the  natural  limitations  with  respect  to  size. 
No  one.  I  fear,  knows  how  large  an  organi- 
zation can  become,  before  a  separation  into 
parts  is  essential  to  maintain  effective  con- 
trol. 

Many  urge  a  merger  of  the  armed  services 
In  the  interests  of  eeooomy.  As  you  un- 
doubtedly noted,  the  same  argument  was 
made  in  1798  in  favor  of  separation.  I  doubt 
whether  anyone  knows  the  path  to  true 
economy.  War  is  not  economical.  It  is  the 
apotheosis  of  waste  and  destruction.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  as  yet  impassible  in  respect 
of  this  war  to  estimate  the  waste  in  dupli- 
cation as  compared  with  the  waste  through 
haste,  changes  in  strategic  plans,  and  diffused 
administration  inside  the  two  huge  Depart- 
ments. 

And  let  me  add  that  In  war  we  cannot 
sacrifice  effectiveness  to  economy.  That 
could  lie  the  path  to  defeat. 
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Quit*  i^MTt  from  mj  worries  about  the 
at  tMeteacj  in  orfanlaitioos  of  biige 
I.  I  do  not  tblnk  tbe  plan  of  combining 
tlM  departmenu.  wblcb  was  publicly  pro- 
posed last  year.  InTolves  unification.  It  la 
really  a  plan  of  separation.  You  will  recall 
tbat  sucb  plan  envisaged  a  single  depart- 
ment beaded  by  one  secretary  supported  In 
turn  by  fotir  subordinates — three  separata 
tmder  EecreUries.  one  each  for  the  Army, 
and  Army  Air  Forces — and  then  an 
Director  of  Supply  on  a  level 
talow  that  of  the  under  secre- 
taries. The  only  signs  of  unification  In  that 
Jtlan  He  in  the  name  of  the  over -all  depart- 
IMOt  and  In  the  person  of  the  single  secre- 
tary. Cnlty  In  an  organization  of  that  size 
will,  in  my  opinion,  need  many  more  aides. 
All  criticisms  of  the  existing  situation  will, 
I  think,  apply  equally  well  to  that  type  of 
organization. 

It  aecms  to  me  that  the  substance  of  such 
plan  ts  the  further  separation  of  the  Army 
Air  Fbrccs  and  the  Services  of  Supply.  Such 
thought  Is  supported  by  the  position  taken 
by  one  of  its  proponents.  On  April  26.  1944. 
before  the  S?lect  Committee  of  the  House 
on  Postwar  MlllUry  Policy  a  high  ranking 
Army  Air  Pbrce  officer  was  asked  the  follow- 
ing questions  and  made  tbe  following  an- 


"Qucatlon.  Then,  you  think  that  imity  can 
be  brought  about  by  a  merging  together  of 
the  two  armed  services  in  their  entirety,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy? 

"Answer.  No.  sir;  I  do  not. 

"QuMtlon.  You  think  the  unity  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  further  division? 

"Answer.  Yea.  sir;  I  do."* 

Unification  through  separation  may  b« 
practicable  but  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  a 
clear  demonstration. 

If  the  real  purpose  of  this  proposal  Is  to 
establish  the  Army  Air  Forces  on  a  separate 
and  Independent  basis.  I  think  it  should  be 
discussed  from  that  angle  and  not  presented 
as  unification.  That  separation  may  well  be 
an  appropriate  change.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
advised  to  comment  on  the  wisdom  of  a  sepa- 
rate Army  Air  Force.  I  know,  however,  that 
It  Is  an  entirely  different  subject  from  con- 
solidation of  the  two  present  Departments. 

I  realize  that  I  have  done  nothing  more 
than  sketch  a  shadowy  outline  of  an  Im- 
portant national  problem.  You  must  fill  In 
the  deUlla  yoiirself.  A  real  burden  Is  thus 
cast  upon  you.  You  must  become  Informed 
and  you  must  make  your  views  known.  Ycu 
cannot  let  this  question  go  by  default.  Our 
n&tlonal  security  and  power  cannot  be 
weakened. 

If  I  have  seamed  to  favor  the  present  situa- 
tion, such  tmprwBlon  was  not  intended  I 
am  still  sincerely  on  the  fence.  Although  I 
am  satisfied  that  a  change  in  the  present 
victorious  combination  should  not  be  hastily 
made,  I  am  anxious  that  we  think  this  pro- 
posal through.  If  I  seemed  to  deal  too  em- 
phatically with  the  disadvantages  of  size.  It 
was  because  I  fear  such  dangers  are  usually 
gtoascd  over.  I  have  tried  simply  to  emulata 
the  watchman  at  a  dangerous  railroad  cross- 
ing. My  whole  appeal  was  intended  to  be 
cne  of  caution — a  cry  of— "Stop,  look,  and 
listen."* 


The  Alien-Property  Riddle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  3ERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALxrotmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  10.  1945 

?lr.  GEARHART.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Salurda;  Evening  P(»t  of  June  30.  1945, 
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there  appeared  a  m  )St  timely  and  well- 
considered  article,  n  which  the  alien- 
property  problem  i  most  interestingly 
and  entertainingly  c  ealt  with. 

Since  an  approp  late  disposition  of 
ahen  enemy  owned  properties  and 
frozen  assets — properties  heretofore 
seized  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian 
and  assets  now  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury— will  h;  ive  to  be  determined 
upon  by  the  Congress  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  the  factual  information  and 
historical  backgrourd  of  the  legislative 
problem  which  is  sti  ably  presented  by 
the  author  will,  I  am  quite  certain,  be 
very  helpful  to  the  membership  during 
the  days  that  lie  imi  lediately  ahead. 

As  a  suggested  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  recentl  r  introduced  a  bill. 
H.  R.  3371.  dealing  with  this  subject,  one 
which,  if  adopted,  would  bring  about, 
among  other  things  the  final  termina- 
tion of  all  alien-en  ?my  claims  against 
the  seized  and  f roa  n  assets  which  are 
now  in  the  custody  (  r  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States  the  immediate  sale 
of  all  of  such  proper!  ies  and  assets  to  the 
highest  bona  fide  Arierican  bidders;  the 
deposit  of  the  funds  ;  o  derived  from  such 
sale  in  the  Treasuiy  in  appropriately 
designated  accounts;  and  the  holding  of 
such  funds  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
American  citizens  vho  have  suffered 
detriment  by  reasc  n  of  alien-enemy 
action.  The  bill  fun  her  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  sue  i  claims  in  Ameri- 
can courts  in  accord  ince  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Anglo-Sax  )n  justice  and  for 
the  execution  of  anv  judgments  which 
may  be  secured  agair  st  the  funds  so  im- 
pounded, all  this  wit  lout  protracted  in- 
ternational negotiatii  »ns  or  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  international  commissions 
to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Because  of  the  grea  t  importance  of  the 
subject,  I  sincerely  lope  that  this  able 
article  from  the  eflcient  pen  of  Mr. 
•  Henry  B.  Pringle  wil  not  escape  the  at- 
tention of  anyone  w  lo  Is  interested  in 
finding  an  appropria  ,e  solution  for  this 
difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  membership 
ju.st  granted,  I  hand  t)  the  Public  Printer 
for  inclusion  in  he  Congressional 
Record  as  of  this  da  e  and  as  a  part  of 
my  instant  remarks  the  article  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Pc  st  to  which  I  have 
just  adverted,  the  following  constituting 
the  text: 

THI   ALIIN   PHcfcEETT 


(By  Henry  F 
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America's  recent  history 
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been  delighted  with 
foreign  assets  des- 
le  needed  American 
materials  of  war. 
)e  very  useful  in  the 
1939.    It  bought  air- 
It   helped   to 
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make  Hitler  strong  enough  to  swallow  Atistrla 
and  Czechoslovakia  In  1938  and  1939.  The 
tanks  and  submarines  which  It  buUt  were 
soon  killing  Poles.  French,  and  British  as 
they  would  in  due  course  kill  Americans. 

The  United  States,  acting  through  Congress 
In  1923  and  1928,  had  supposed  that  the 
$400,000,000  would  go  to  private  German  citi- 
zens who  had  owned  property,  cash,  or  secu- 
rities In  this  country  In  1917.  It  had  always 
been  American  policy  to  take  over  enemy 
property  in  the  event  of  war,  use  it  for  the 
duration,  and  then  return  it.  German  citi- 
zens did  receive  part  of  the  $400,000,000.  But 
private  property  almost  ceased  to  exist  when 
the  Nazi  Party  came  into  power.  Even  prior 
to  Hitler,  the  Bruning  government  seized  in 
1931  all  foreign  assets  of  German  citizens 
which  It  could  uncover  in  exchange  for  relch- 
marks  and  other  dubious  forms  of  payment. 
Our  witless  contribution  to  Hitlers  rearm- 
ament program,  combined  with  other  unfor- 
tunate mistakes  in  dealing  with  enemy  prop- 
erty between  1918  and  1934,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  shall  have  to  face  the 
whole  puzzling  problem  again.  The  total  en- 
emy property  Is  somewhat  smaller  this  time, 
probably  not  more  than  $300,000,000.  includ- 
ing cash  and  securities,  compared  with 
$6C0.C00,C00  In  1917-18.  But  this  does  not 
Include  a  very  large  number  of  patents  on 
chemical  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  in- 
dustrial process  which  as  yet  It  has  been 
impossible  to  evaluate. 

In  the  last  war  an  ofBcial  appointed  by 
the  President,  the  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
controlled  all  forms  of  enemy  property.  To- 
day the  Foreign  Funds  Control  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  handles  cash  and  securities 
which,  Including  those  owned  by  friendly 
aliens,  exceed  $8,000,000,000.  .Tames  E.  Mark- 
ham,  the  present  Allen  Property  Custodian, 
has  charge  of  German.  Japanese,  Italian,  and 
other  enemy-owned  business  houses,  real 
estate,  patents,  copyrights,  and  industrial 
concerns.  If  enemy  ownership  was  substan- 
tial, title  in  the  property  was  vested,  which 
means  that  Uncle  Sam  is  the  owner.  Vested 
properties  are  held  and  op)erated,  or  sold, 
under  the  Custodian's  supervision. 

Admitting  the  legal  fiction  that  Custodian 
Markham  is  the  owner,  acting  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  has  a  greater  variety  of  posses- 
sions than  any  potentate  of  India. 

Among  the  600,000  musical  compositions 
that  he  owns  are  the  operettas.  Blossom  Time 
and  The  Merry  Widow,  and  he  receives  royal- 
ties whenever  they  are  performed.  He  owns 
Japanese  farms,  mining  companies,  a  vast 
dye-and-chcmical  plant,  and  a  camera-and- 
fllm  factory.  He  has  American  copyrights  on 
German  scientific  books,  on  novels,  and  other 
literary  works.  He  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
patents  relating  to  aviation,  chemistry,  min- 
ing, drugs,  and  the  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition of  all  kinds.  He  runs  a  brewery  in  New 
England.  He  has  3  patenu  which 'concern 
bee  culture  and  58  on  baths,  sinks,  and  spit- 
toons. He  owns  145  wholesale  and  retail 
establishments,  which  he  is  seeking  to  liqui- 
date as  rapidly  as  he  can. 

Very  much  against  his  will,  the  Custodian 
owned,  when  the  war  was  young,  the  false 
teeth  belonging  to  the  mother  of  an  Interned 
Italian.  The  old  lady  had  been  rated  com- 
pletely loyal  by  the  FBI  and  appeared  at  the 
Custodian's  office  to  demand  her  teeth,  which 
she  had  somehow  left  in  a  trunk  owned  by 
her  pro-Mussolini  son.  The  trunk  was  finally 
located,  after  considerable  work  by  the  APC 
staff,  and  the  teeth  delivered. 

Comparable  perplexities  accompanied  the 
seizure  of  a  small  Gernsan  Jewelry  store  in 
downtown  New  York.  The  owner  was  whisked 
to  Ellis  Island.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
about  20  watches,  their  works  strewn  on  a 
table,  had  been  partly  repaired.  The  owners 
wrathfully  called  on  the  Ctyjtodlan  to  pro- 
duce their  watches— In  running  ordir  too. 
In  despair,  he  brought  the  watch  man  back 
from  Ellis  Island  under  guard.    But  It  was 


too  late.    Various  investigators  had  mixed  up 
the  pa.ts.    Claims  are  still  pending. 

Congress  has  the  absolute  power  to  decide 
what  shall  be  done  with  enemy  property 
when  the  war  ends.  Before  It  does  so.  how- 
ever, the  legislative  branch  will  be  sublected 
to  pressure  from  two  diametrically  opposed 
groups.  One  calls  for  permanent  holding  of 
the  properti  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans  who  have  vastly  greater 
claims  against  Germany.  The  other  group 
shrinks  from  this  with  horrqr,  calling  It  con- 
fiscation and  a  violation  of  International 
law.  Th.'  first  group  replies  that  It  isn't  con- 
fiscation, so  long  as  the  enemy  country  is 
forced  by  the  peace  treaty  to  reimburse  Its 
nationals.  Any  other  policy.  It  Insists,  is 
absurd;  and  the  case  of  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf 
Is  offered  In  evidence.  The  APC  vested  the 
American  copyright  to  this  epic  following 
Pearl  Harbor  and  is  holding  about  $20,000 
in  royallties.  Are  these  to  be  returned  to 
Der  Fuhrer's  heirs? 

The  opponents  of  confiscation,  when  faced 
with  this  specific  challenge,  say  it  doesn't 
change  basic  principles,  and  they  constitute 
a  powerful  group  of  influences.  The  United 
Stat?s  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted  a 
policy  agair.st  confl-scation.  but  believes  that 
enemy  property  should  be  held  until  Ameri- 
can ila.ms  have  been  met.  A  report  drafted 
by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  goes 
much  further.  Even  the  disappearance  of 
private  property  in  totalitarian  states.  It  ar- 
gues. Is  nb  Justification  for  confiscation. 
Permanently  to  keep  enemy  property  would 
"undermine  our  economic  system  •  •  • 
and  wipe  out  the  distinction  between  private 
and  public  property."  The  International  liaw 
committee  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associ- 
ation has  taken  a  similar  position.  Its  chair- 
man. John  Foster  Dulles,  filed  a  brief  with 
the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee  pointing  out 
that  confiscation  was  in  violation  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  that  It  would  endanger  "the  con- 
fidence which  Is  needed  to  create  an  expand- 
ing world  economy." 

At  this  point  it  seems  pertinent  to  ex- 
amln"  further  what  happened  in  the  last 
war.  Behind  the  activities  and  policies  of 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  when  the  war 
ended,  were  two  main  objectives.  The  first, 
and  more  Important,  was  to  make  certain 
that  German  interests  would  not  again  ob- 
tain a  strangle  hold  on  technical  processes 
vital  to  war.  notably  the  manufacture  of 
dyes  and  related  chemicals.  The  second  was 
to  see  that  American  cltizeios.  having  hun- 
dreds of  millions  In  claims  against  Germany, 
would  be  paid.  The  evidence  is  now  over- 
whelming that  we  failed  in  both  these  ob- 
jectives, although  the  fault  was  by  no  meaL.s 
entirely  that  of  the  Custodian. 

The  Bosch  Magneto  Co.  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  how  the  Germans  swiftly  regained 
control  of  a  company  making  an  important 
war  product.  It  was  seized  In  the  last  war. 
In  1919.  the  American  Bosch  Magneto  Corp. 
was  organized  by  American  citizens  and  ac- 
quired the  German  patents  and  other  prop- 
erties. 

THX    LESSON     OP    WORLD    WAE    I 

"As  a  result  of  these  proceedings,"  Ctis- 
todian  Francis  P.  Garvau  reported  happily 
that  year,  "the  magneto  Industry  of  the 
country  is  now  wholly  In  American  hands 
and  Is  unfettered  by  patents  held  by  or  for 
the  benefit  of  enemies.  It  seems  reasonably 
safe  to  predict  that  the  business  will  remain 
100  percent  American  Indefinitely." 

It  remained  so  for  hardly  a  decade.  The 
American  company  was  badgered  by  litiga- 
tion brought  on  behalf  of  Robert  Bosch  Ge- 
Bellscha-fl.  the  original  German  owners.  In 
1930,  a  majority  of  the  American  company's 
stock  was  acquired  by  them.  They  used 
funds  supplied,  as  authorized  by  Congress, 
by  Mr.  Oarvan's  successor  as  custodian.    In 


May  1942,  77  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
American  Bosch  Co.  was  seized,  although  It 
was  supposedly  owned  In  Sweden.  The  Cus- 
todian ts  now  (grating  It  with  American 
officials. 

We  were  greatly  handicapped  in  the  last 
war  by  the  German  dye  monopoly,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  related  Ingredients  for 
explosives.  The  American  Government  was 
determined  that  the  monopoly  should  not  be 
reestablished,  and  to  that  end  the  Chemical 
Foundation,  Inc..  was  formed.  The  history 
of  the  Chemical  Foundation  has  been  so 
clouded  with  controversy  that  Its  original 
purp<3se  has  been  forgotten.  Despite  all  the 
tallt  about  nonconfiscatlon  as  an  American 
policy,  almost  6.0C0  chemical  patents  were 
sold  Ui  the  Chemical  Foundation  fcM-  $263  400. 
with  the  specification  that  they  were  to  be 
made  available,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  to 
all  American  manufacturers.  But  somehow 
It  didn't  work  out  that  way. 

The  Germans  were  prying  their  way  back 
Into  American  Industry  almost  before  the  Ink 
was  dry  on  tlie  peace  treaty.  They  never 
achieved  their  earlier  chemical  monopoly, 
because  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  Amer- 
ican scientists;  but  they  accomplished  a  lot. 
a  good  deal  of  It  through  the  international 
ramifications  of  a  German  concern  called 
I.  G.   Farbenindustrle. 

The  rising  Adolf  Hitler  had  been  distrusted 
at  first,  by  the  heads  of  I.  G.  Parbenlndiistrie 
In  Germany.  To  get  votes,  he  had  made 
speeches  against  the  cartel.  But  he  quickly 
disavowed  these  when  he  became  chancellor 
In  1933.  Soon  I.  G.  was  an  essential  part  of 
the  Nazi  sUte  and  its  war  plans.  It  had 
300.000  employees.  It  had  charge  of  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  and  gasoline, 
textile  fibers,  animal  fodder,  aluminum, 
plastics  and,  of  course,  explosives.  It  fur- 
nished foreign  exchange  for  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment, financed  propaganda  and  espionage, 
bouglit  critical  materials  In  foreign  markets. 
By  cartel  agreements.  It  exchanged  patent 
and  other  information  with  BritUh,  French, 
and  American  corporations. 

The  principal  officers  of  I.  G.  took  a  per- 
sonal oath  of  "blind  allegiance"  to  Hitler. 
The  parent  company  sent  executives  to  the 
United  States  and  to  other  counUles  with 
Instructions  to  become  citizens.  This  would 
be  useful  In  case  of  war,  and  It  was.  Cer- 
tain corporations  ostensibly  American  were 
dangerously  close  to  our  war-production  pro- 
gram. They  may  have  had  access  to  military 
secrets  of  great  value.  Their  true  ownership 
was  obviously  hidden.  Their  books  set  forth 
that  they  were  owned  by  Dutch.  Swiss,  Swed- 
ish, or  other  interests.  Only  diligent  Investi- 
gation by  the  Treasury  Department  and  other 
agencies  uncovered  their  real  owners. 

Clearly,  failure  had  marked  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Government  to  block  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  German  influence  in  indus- 
tries essential  to  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"With  startling  rapidity  In  many  fields," 
according  to  John  E.  Roe,  now  assistant  coim- 
sel  of  APC,  "control  has  again  been  built  up 
In  considerable  measure  through  the  use  of 
rights  granted  by  our  Government  under  our 
own  patent  law.  When  America  again  found 
Itself  ftt  war,  it  found  Itself  confronted  with 
many  of  the  same  problems  and  with  many 
of  the  same  disadvantages  as  existed  in  1017. 
but  In  far  more  acute  form." 

"Even  though  the  conditions  under  which 
the  sales  of  patents  and  plants  were  made 
were  designed  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
future  German  conuol."  the  Kllgore  com- 
mittee has  reported,  "the  German  chemical 
trust  succeeded  within  a  few  years  In  reenter- 
ing the  American  market  and  again  acquir- 
ing a  degree  of  control  over  American  dye- 
stuffs  and  pharmaceutical  production." 

Did  the  American  Government  do  any  bet- 
ter in  gaining  its  second  objective — making 
sure  that  Its  citizena  with  claims  against  Ger- 


many would  get  their  moneyf  The  failure  to 
do  K>  between  I9I8  and  the  rise  of  the  Naal 
Party  was  more  excusable  than  will  be  a  com- 
parable failure  after  this  war.  The  United 
States  was  virtually  without  experience  Jn 
such  negotiations.  A  long  delay  enfued  be- 
fore an  Allen  Property  Custodian  was  ap» 
pointed.  Congress,  In  passing  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  In  1917,  set  forth  the 
principle  that  any  enemy  property  taken  over 
was  to  be  held  In  trust  and  then  returned  to 
its  owners. 

But  as  A.  Mltrhell  Palmer,  first  Allen  Prop- 
erty Custodian,  began  lo  operate  some  cf  the 
large  German  corporations,  an  absurd  situ- 
ation developed  He  was  making.  It  ap- 
peared, large  fortunes  for  the  German  In- 
diistrlalLsts  who  were  fighting  us.  The  value 
of  enemy  property  Increased  by  almost  $100,- 
000.000  Palmer  urged  that  Its  worth  at  tb* 
outbreak  of  the  war  be  fixed,  and  only  this 
paid  back.  Meanwhile  Americans  were  be- 
ginning to  file  claims  for  damage  by  Ger- 
many. Lives  had  been  lost  through  sub- 
marine attacks.  Prcperty.  t>oth  peraonal  and 
commercial,  had  been  destroyed  and  oon- 
flscated. 

The  Knox-Porter  resolution  of  July  1021, 
which  ended  the  war,  radically  altered 
American  policy.  Confirmed  by  the  peace 
treaty  with  Germany,  the  new  one  specified 
that  enemy  property  in  the  United  States 
chould  be  retained  until  suitable  provulon 
had  been  made  for  the  settlement  of  all 
American  claims.  About  $1,000,000,000  was 
being  demanded,  a  large  part  of  It  without 
much  basis.  In  Aiigust  1922  the  United 
States  and  Germsny  set  up  a  Mixed  Claims 
Commission  to  pass  on  the  cases. 

THX     CERMAN     SKIN     CAMS 

By  refusing  to  ratify  the  Treaty  cf  Ver- 
sailles, the  United  States  missed  the  boat  . 
so  far  as  getting  any  substantial  sums  from 
Germany  was  concerned.  We  did  not  press 
an  agreed  upon  $255,000,000  In  reparations 
for  our  occupation  army  in  the  Rhineland. 
The  other  allies  contrived  to  collect  an  esti- 
mated $3,000,000,000  In  cash  and  goods  up  to 
May  1921.  This  was  about  all  that  Germany 
had.  Inflation  was  soon  wrecking  her  finan- 
cial structure.  American  claimants  did  get 
a  total  of  about  $160,000,000.  But  shortly 
we  were  listening  to  demands  that  we  pay  the 
Germans  far  more. 

The  pleas  reached  Congress  from  all  sides. 
A  board  of  trade  for  German -American  com- 
merce popped  up  to  say  that  American  honor 
would  be  stained  unless  the  German  prop- 
erty was  handed  back.  It  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  pamphlets  to  that  effect.  Stories 
were  told  of  poverty-stricken  Germsms  and 
Austrians  whose  property  In  the  United  States 
did  not  exceed  $10,000.  In  1923,  Congress 
ruled  that  all  such  claimants  should  get 
their  holdings. 

The  total  in  property,  securities,  and  cash 
of  these  "little  owners"  was  $235,000,000. 
The  argument  wa^  Immediately  raised,  nat- 
urally, that  a  moral  obligation  to  return  any 
German  property  applied  to  all  of  it.  ThU 
view  was  backed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Ogden  Mills.  The  Settlement  of  War  Claims 
Act  of  1928  was.  however,  a  compromise.  It 
provided  that  only  80  percent  of  the  property 
was  to  be  turned  back.  Tbe  balance  was  to 
be  withheld  until  Germany  had  satisfied 
American  claims  in  full.  This  was  to  be 
done  through  the  Dawes  plan  payments. 
But  Germany  paid  only  $21,000,000;  she  de- 
faulted in  1933.  Next  year  the  Harrison 
resolution  forbade  further  payments  to  Ger- 
many. 

By  now  Hitler  was  Chancelor.  The  1928 
settlement  brought  $140,000,000  to  German 
owners.  They  received  an  additional  $43,- 
000,000  for  ships  seized  by  the  United  SUtss. 
this  sum  being  appropriated  by  Congress. 
How  nmch  did  American  claimants  lose?    It 
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WtU  never  b«  known.  They  lo«t.  at  the  very 
iMBt.  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  In  inter. 
Mt  to  which  they  were  entitled  because  of 
tlM  long  delay.  But  this  much  Is  true:  They 
did  not  tOM  a*  much  as  they  would  have  had 
m  rigid  policy  of  uonconflscatlon  been  con- 
tinmd  The  only  payment  In  tnat  event.  U 
Mm  aMOM  obTtoui.  would  have  been  the  •ai.> 
000.000  undtr  the  Dawea  plan.  Germany 
would  have  recovered  cto>«  to  MOO.OOO.OOO, 
the  from  value  of  the  enemy  property  in  this 
country  »h«n  p««e«  came. 

Few  AmwtCMM  Mur«d.  bcMMO  1923  and 
1031.  what  happiBiO  to  OwnMMB  property  or 
to  th«  claims  of  United  Sutes  cttlaenii.  This 
«M  parUctUnrly  true  in  1930.  when  the  tinni 
It  WM  BBMle.  Ihe  stock  market  was 
lT*rybody  waa  itotng  to  be  rich. 
Aaxmg  the  few  inQuentlal  voIcm  raised  In 
OM^ositton  were  those  of  Cordell  Hull  and 
jiikn  N«ne«  Oarner.  then  Memt>ers  of  the 
■bum.  who  dMKMWCtd  the  1030  settlement 
ta  one  of  tlM  grmtast  steals  in  history. 

The  United  Sut«s  (r«w  more  sophisticated, 
as  well  as  disillusioned,  as  war  again  became 
imminent  In  Europe.  This  time,  unlike  1917, 
ready  to  act.  When  Germany  In- 
llarw»y  and  Denmark  on  April  9.  IG40. 
tiM  Forcten  Funds  Control  was  created  in 
tbe  TTMsury. 

It  was  obvious  that  Germany  would  try  to 
trasafer  Danish  and  Norwegian  bank  bal- 
ances In  the  United  States  into  German  ac- 
counts, to  be  used  at  onc«  against  Great 
Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  against  the 
United  States  If  total  war  came.  So  the 
funds  were  frozen.  One  by  one.  the  countries 
of  Europe  were  overrun  by  the  Nazi  armies, 
and  the  freezing  process  was  extended  to 
their  financial  resources  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  extended  to  Japan  in  July  1941.  This 
waa  economic  warfare,  and  its  blows  would 
heavily  damage  the  Axis. 

TH«  NAZI   NKTWOaX 

The  Treasury  was  the  logical  agency  to  be 
In  charge.  Through  its  tax  collectors,  cus- 
toms inspectors,  ar.d  other  agents,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  a  far  greater  knowledge 
of  .international  financial  operations  than 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
June  1941  it  began  to  add  to  its  existing 
knowledge  by  taking  a  census  of  all  foi- 
eign-ovt-ned  property  of  any  kind.  Very  often 
actual  ownership  was  hidden  through  Swed- 
ish. Swiss  Dutch.  Latin-American,  and  even 
American  dummies.  The  Treasury  sleu'hs 
tracked  down  most  cf  these,  however,  through 
the  600.000  foreign -property  reports  filed 
dtxrlrg  the  c?nsus.  As  Japanese-American 
relations  approached  disintegration,  the 
Treasury  hed  a  clear  picture  of  what  had 
htpp?ned  in  the  United  States.  It  subse- 
qu?ntly  reported: 

•In  the  20-year  period  between  1919  and 
19C9.  German  interests  succeeded  in  organ- 
izing within  the  United  States  another  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  network  centered 
In  the  chemical  field,  but  extending  also  to 
the  electrical  and  heavy-goods  Indiistries, 
foreign  commerce,  and  financing. 

"It  is  unneceasary  to  point  out  that  these 
business  enterprtaes  constituted  a  base  of 
operations  to  carry  out  Axis  plans  to  control 
production,  to  hold  markets  in  this  Hemis- 
phere, to  support  fifth-column  movements, 
and  to  mold  out  postwar  economy  to  Axis 
plans.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  freez- 
ing Ax;s  assets  was  to  combat  this  situation." 
The  Treasury  Department  was  the  original 
Allen  Prope.-ty  Custodian  in  this  war.  It 
went  Into  action  at  once  when  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  came.  By  dawn  on  Decem- 
ber 8  it  had  agents  posted  at  every  single 
enemy-owned  piece  of  property — even  Just  a 
hamburger  str.nd — in  the  United  States.  The 
TreaaUT7  first  operated  several  large  concerns 
tfter  booting  out  pro-Nazi  officers  and  execu- 
tives. LoglcaUy.  perhaps.  It  should  have  con- 
tinued to  do  so.    But  aona  very  basic  Issues 
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be  foreign  Investment  In  American  business. 
A  number  of  bills  attempting  to  solve  the 
puzzle  of  alien  property  have  already  been 
Introduced  In  Congress,  and  others  will  fol- 
low. Some  call  for  confiscation.  Others  dis- 
avow It.  All  the  old  controversies  will  again 
arise.  If  settlement  Is  delayed  for  years,  as 
In  the  last  war,  the  likelihood  is  great  that 
the  United  States  will  get  fooled  again. 
Germans  and  Japanese  will  demand  that 
their  property  be  returned  Intact  and  will 
sue  In  our  courts  If  It  Is  not.  The  Germans 
collected  last  time.  They  may  do  so  onco 
more. 

WILL  HISTOKT  MtPSAT? 

One  myth  should  be  dispelled,  whatever 
the  ultimate  solution.  This  is  that  confisca- 
tion of  private  enemy  property  is  forbidden 
by  International  law.  Various  treaties  have 
barred  It,  but  the  best  authorities  agree  that 
it  has  no  relation  to  international  law. 
Among  them  Is  Ralph  M.  Carson,  a  partner 
in  the  New  York  law  firm,  Davis,  Polk,  Ward- 
weil,  Sunderland  &  Klendl. 

"While  lawyers  discussing  the  subject  are 
apt  to  characterize  the  practice  forbidding 
confiscation  as  law  or  international  law,"  Mr. 
Carson  has  written,  "it  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  usage  composed  of  examples 
scanty  in  number  arising  in  times  quite  d:f- 
ferent  from  our  own." 

Indeed,  the  United  States  went  far  toward 
confiscation  in  its  handling— Ineffective  as 
it  turned  out  in  the  long  run — of  patents  lu  • 
the  last  war.  It  has  gone  further  this  time. 
The  APC  has  an  announced  policy  of  licens- 
ing patents,  for  a  nominal  fee,  to  any  quali- 
fied American  manufacturer  who  wants  them. 
A  master  index  listing  8,000  seized  chemical 
patents  has  already  been  published.  Critics 
of  the  Custodian's  policy  point  out  that  all 
licenses  are  subject  to  the  existing  interests 
and  rights  of  American  companies.  They 
see  a  tendency  toward  monopoly  and  the 
resumption  of  cartel  agreements.  But  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  Germany  can  get  hold 
of  these  patents  again.  The  value  of  most 
will,  in  any  case,  have  been  dissipated  by 
their  wide  use. 

In  any  event,  the  solution  is  up  to  Congress. 
It  would  seem  logical  to  take  action  before 
the  pressure  groups  get  organized.  The  form 
they  will  take  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate. 
As  before,  their  appearance  will  be  innocent. 
Possibly  an  association  of  anti-Nazi  scien- 
tists will  be  formed  as  the  front  for  the 
same  old  interests.  They  will  deny  that  I.  G. 
Farbenindustric  ever  did  have  any  relations 
with  the  Nazi  Party.  Next,  the  stock  of  all 
the  companies  seized  by  the  APC  will  be 
declared  the  property  of  widows  and  orphans. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  ^  con- 
cerned with  other  things,  as  they  were  be- 
tween 1918  and  1931.  But  several  million 
young  Americans  will,  unless  all  Indications 
are  wrong,  be  giving  a  period  of  their  lives  to 
universal  military  traialng.  Whether  it  is 
wasted  time  or  not  wili  depend,  to  a  degree, 
on  the  wisdom  and  common  sense  which 
govern  the  disposal  of  enemy  property. 


Letter  to  Congressman  From  Another 
Thinking,  Fighting  GI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTrS 
Tuesday.  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  seeking  to 
learn  from  and  listen  at  all  times  to  the 
sincere  expressions  and  opinions  from 
the  residents  of  the  great  Eighteenth 
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District  of  my  native  State  of  California, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in 
this  great  Congress,  In  every  way  I  know 
how,  I  encourage  folks  to  communicate 
to  me  and  with  me  about  their  ideas, 
thinking,  and  desires  for  oui  great  Na- 
tion in  its  domestic  and.  also,  its  world 
relationship.  I  strongly  feel  that  a  Mem- 
bcT  of  Congress  can  only  be  thoroughly 
rcpre.sentative  of  the  people  in  his  dis- 
trict If  he  listens  to  these  people  and 
Iearn.<;  of  their  thinking,  of  their  prayers, 
and  desires. 

Feeling  as  I  do,  that  a  most  important 
proup  of  thinking  and  working  Ameri- 
cans is  thit  group  of  American  lad.s  in 
uniform  all  over  the  world,  and  who  ar« 
fight Ing  for  our  freedom  and  security.  I 
have  been  strengthened  and  inspired  and 
helped  in  my  thinking  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  by  the  many  constructive  and 
Inspiring  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  all  over  the  world  and  from  young 
men  from  the  Eighteenth  Congrcs-sional 
District  of  California  In  uniform.  Today 
I  have  received  another  one  of  these  con- 
structive, inspiring  letters,  and  it  is  so 
full  of  "meat  of  the  coconut,"  it  so  clearly 
proves  that  our  l>oys  are  tirelessly  think- 
ing of  their  future  and  of  their  Nation's 
future,  too,  and  of  their  part  In  it,  that 
I  desire  every  Member  of  this  great  Con- 
gress and  other  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sioN.\L  Record  to  share  with  me  the  con- 
tents thereof.  It  comes  from  George 
Charles  Heinrich,  whose  home  is  at 
Compton.  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.  I 
also  specifically  call  to  your  attention 
that  his  letter  to  me  emphasizes  that  the 
assertions  and  opinions  in  this  splendid 
essay  and  treatise  by  him  on  veterans' 
financial  security  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  oflBcial  or  as  reflecting  the  views  of  the 
Navy  Department  or  of  the  Navy  service 
at  large.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it  is  man- 
ifest that  there  cannot  be  security  for 
the  ma.ss  of  the  j)eople  if  there  is  inse- 
curity for  any  goodly  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, therefore  economic  security  for  the 
veterans  is  necessarily  dependent  upon 
economic  security  for  all  of  the  deserv- 
ing, ambitious,  industrious  American 
population.  If  the  millions  of  veterans 
of  this  war  come  home  to  economic  inse- 
curity, it  is  because  there  is  no  economic 
security  for  the  other  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  either. 

These  lads  of  ours  in  uniform  have  all 
oflfered  their  maximum  to  the  cause  of 
the  security  of  each  person  and  all  prop- 
erty in  our  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  can  do  no  less  in  reciprocation 
than  to  offer  these  men  who  still  live  to 
tell  the  tale  and  return  to  civilian  ranks, 
the  maximum  of  available  economic  se- 
curity and  opportunity  and  rehabilita- 
tion. The  following  powerful  treatise  by 
George  Charles  Heinrich  states  it  far 
better  than  I  am  able  so  to  do.  The  letter 
and  the  treatise  which  I  received  from 
hiffi  follow: 

JtlLT  4,  1945. 

CLTDE  G.  DOTLl. 

Hepresentative  from  California, 
Washington,  D.  C: 
During  the  past  3  years  I  have  been  on 
active  duty  with  our  armed  forces  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  theaters  of  oper- 
ation, having  served  aboard  the  U.  8.  S. 
Franklin  on  my  last  tour  of  Pacific  duty. 


Prior  to  entering  the  United  States  Nsval 
Service  I  owned  and  managed  the  Compton 
Loan  4k  Discount  Co.  and  the  Compton  Pack- 
ard agency,  in  the  city  of  Compton,  Calif, 
where  my  home  U  located. 

Throughout  my  period  of  service  I  have 
been  greatly  Interested  in  the  reaction  of 
our  fVghtlng  m«n  to  legislation  and  propcMls 
for  veterans'  bcneilts.  Their  suggestlona, 
comments,  and  demands  have  run  the  gamut 
from  wanting  to.  "Just  gtt  tb«  bell  homt, 
nuts  to  the  benefits,"  to  "Wtll  99%  ours, 
boys:  just  wait  till  wt  gst  ortanUwd." 
After  carefully  analyiing  and  sifting  th* 
cummenu  and  Ideas  of  many  of  our  fighting 
men  one  dehnlte  Idea  has  bwn  predominant 
In  all  their  thoughU— that  they  must  have 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time  flnanchU 
MCUrily  to  care  for  themselves  and  their 
famUles  while  becoming  readjusted  to  clTlllan 
life  and  finding  employment. 

The  attached  article  proposes  a  plan,  of 
muster Uig -out  pay  to  accomplUh  thU  se- 
curity which  lives  between  the  "nuu  to  bene- 
fits" comment  and  the  "wait  tUi  we  get  or- 
ganized" threat. 

All  opinions  or  assertions  contained  herein 
are  private  ones  of  this  writer  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  official  or  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  the  naval 
service  at  large. 

George  Charlxs  Heinrich. 
Lieutenant,  United  States  Saval  He- 
serve.   VPB-197,  FPO,  San   Fran- 
cisco. 

Veterans'  Pinanciai.  SEctrRrrT  Is  a  National 
Investment  in   Our   Future 

Overshadowing  all  domestic  issues  Is  that 
cf  our  returning  veterans.  Every  State  and 
national  legislator  and  Congressman— every 
businessman  and  civic  leader  Is  viewing  the 
approaching  avalanche  of  retviruing  veterans 
with  temerity.  Well  he  may,  for  undeniably 
the  reaction  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  In  the  prime  of  their  lives  being  de- 
mobilized. Is  going  to  establish  the  economic 
and  social  pattern  of  our  Nation  for  many 
years  to  come.  That  it  is  a  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude  is  clearly  Indicated  by  all 
the  study,  thought,  and  effort  being  put 
forth  from  every  cross  road  of  America.  The 
prime  topic  of  conversation  In  every  com- 
munity, the  object  of  thousands  of  com- 
mittees formed  by  Kiwanlans.  Rotarians, 
Lions,  Elks,  Masons,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  all  civic  organizations.  Is  the  finding  of 
an  answer  to  two  gigantic  questions: 
"What  should  we  do  for  Johnny  when  he 
comes  marching  home?"  and  "What's  Johnny 
going  to  do  to  us  when  he  comes  marching 
home?" 

Sandwiched  between  the  hundreds  of  over- 
lapping proposals  for  Johnny's  rehabUitation, 
lying  under  every  sheet  of  printed'  benefits, 
and  squirming  in  the  colls  of  red  tape,  is 
the  specter  of  of  World  War  I  veterans  being 
cheered  and  slapped  on  the  back  In  a  gala 
celebration  that  ended  with  Johnny  finding 
a  place  In  a  bread  line,  selling  poppies  on 
the  street  corners,  and  falling  Into  economic 
and  social  disrepute.  Nor  do  we  have  to 
look  back  any  further  than  our  present  re- 
turning World  War  n  veterans  to  find  dis- 
organization, chaos,  red  tape,  and  a  com- 
plete lack  of  comprehending  or  satisfactory 
program  of  rehabilitation.  The  Gl  bill  of 
rights,  with  Its  educational  program,  home 
loans,  business  loans,  and  the  musterli^- 
out  pay.  have  all  been  bogged  down  In  a  mass 
of  confusion  and  Inefficiency.  Clear-think- 
ing Government  and  civic  leaders  are  work- 
ing against  time  to  put  these  phases  of  the 
program  Into  a  workable  shape  before  the 
avalanche  hits. 

All  efforts,  plans,  and  proposals  are  com- 
mendable and  show  that  the  welfare  of  tbe 
returning  veteran  Is  earnestly  desired.  60 
far,  little  actual  criticism,  good  or  bad,  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  returning  veteran 


himself.  Those  who  have  been  embroiled  la 
the  oceans  of  red  upe  connected  with  every 
benefit  have  been  too  few  to  make  their 
voices  effectively  heard.  The  htgh  rr.t«  of 
employment  has  enabled  moat  #lMl»arrKt 
veterans  to  find  jobs  l>efore  their  mustering- 
out  pay  (1100  miuimum,  a^uU  maximum)  has 
tlveu  out.  Now.  With  Increasing  numbera  of 
discharged  s*rvtc«  personnel  appiytng  tot 
veterans'  bentflU,  wldaapread  grumblin^i  of 
diaaatlsfactlon  ar«  sUrtlof  to  bt  h—tH.  As 
this  trickle  of  dtocbargs—  kirmtw  a  Mrwm, 
then  a  raging  torrant,  the  fktnd  of  n 

and  discontwat  la  foing  to  sngulf  tl..  d 

SutM  In  a  oataatraphia  aoalai  aai  Mot^ 
upheaval— unleas  mor«  compntmmlm  pi ... . 
aloivs  ar«  made  for  returning  aervtoa  OMW  and 
Women  without  delay. 

Let's  consider  what  must  be  accomplished 
to  reconvert  our  milUona  of  veterans  to  nor- 
mal Uvea  In  ihelr  borne  communities. 

aEAOAPTATtON  TO  OTtUAN  tin 

The  rcadaptatlon  may  be  placed  Into  three 
■eparate  periods.  FU^t.  there  la  the  Initial 
conUct  With  Wife  and  family.  This  will  be 
a  time  of  mutual  jubilation  and  thankful- 
ness for  a  safe  return.  After  this  first  fiush 
of  excitement,  a  general  let-down  and  tired- 
ness wiU  prevail  with  the  necessity  for  rest 
and  physical  relaxation.  This  first  period  will 
generally  take  from  30  to  60  days.  Then  will 
come  a  reacquaintance  with  surroundings, 
the  wearing  of  civUlan  clothes,  the  meeting 
oC  friends,  and  the  awakening  of  mutual  In- 
teresU  In  civilian  affairs.  A  new  perspective 
of  life,  or  a  returning  to  the  old,  must  be 
acquired.  The  regimentation  of  the  military 
has  to  be  shaken  off  and  the  veteran  must 
again  start  planning  how  best  to  utilize  his 
own  time.  The  average  man,  in  3  to  4 
months  will  gain  back  most  of  his  former 
fetling  of  freedom  and  self-assurance.  His 
normnl  desires,  and  Incentives  of  pride  and 
love  will  start  him  seeking  employment  or 
business  opportunities.  The  third  period  of 
this  cycle  of  readaptation  will  find  the  veteran 
seeking  employment:  being  classified  and  re- 
classified, hired  and  rehired,  and  gradually 
falling  into  a  niche  he  can  fit  and  that  sulu 
his  employer.  Six  to  twelve  months  after 
discharge  will  find  the  great  majority  of  per- 
sonnel resettled,  working,  and  readapted  to 
civilian  life— If  they  have  been  able  to  feed 
and  clothe  themselves  and  their  fr'mllies, 
and  have  been  able  to  maintain  a  respectable 
standard  of  living  while  passing  through 
these  periods  of  readjustment. 

azDisTMBunoN  or  veteeans  to  tukir  roaMEE 

HOMES   OS   to    employment    Aa£AS 

Thousands  of  veterans  will  come  back  to 
their  wives  and  families  in  unnatural  sur- 
roundings— those  wives  who  have  been  liv- 
ing together  at  coastal  cities  awaiting  thetr 
returning  husbands,  and  families  who  have 
been  transplanted  to  sites  near  Army  camps 
and  war  plants.  These  people  have  to  be 
returned  to  their  former  homes  or  areas 
recommended  for  employment.  In  providing 
veterans'  benefits,  a  severance  pay  sufficient 
to  care  for  this  part  of  his  problem  must  t>e 
considered. 

prevent    mMOSAUZATION    OF    CHAEACTOl 

Veterans'  benefits  must  provide  for  a  long 
enough  period  of  financial  sectirity  to  enable 
him  to  weather  the  readjustment  cycle  with- 
out becoming  so  destitute  and  in  want  that 
he  succumbs  to  unscrupulous  schemes  and 
plans.  Being  unprovided  for  during  the 
time  required  to  readjtist  his  life  may  easily 
lead  to  a  lessening  of  his  moral  principles 
and  In  his  turning  to  crime  for  needed  necef>- 
aitles  of  life.  At  any -cost,  we  must  not  allow 
the  seeds  of  moral  and  spiritual  disintegra- 
tion to  find  root  in  our  returning  veterans. 
After  the  last  war  too  many  men  of  good 
character  were  forced  Into  rum  running, 
bootlegging,   gambling,   and   other  riots   In 
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IM  AM 

WUk   UM 

HOMMliU  m 
konwo  l«  vloHft,  AiMWkt*  •MMMttol  wexirity 
f«r  UM  ««tarMi  ftni  hit  «opMrttento  during 
hi*  WodjWitm»t\t  to  omUon  tir»  la  the  only 
NollMltoAd  Mtufactery  >n>w»r  to  thts  major 
1MU«  ot  our  T«ur»n«'  problem. 

wmuNs'  KNirm  a  »oost  to  thi  natich 
Whatever  benefits  nre  provided,  the  eco- 
nomic result  upon  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
must  t>e  evaluated.  Mustering-out  pay.  the 
making  of  loans,  the  financing  of  homes,  will 
all  have  a  t>eneflclal  effect  upon  our  economy. 
The  money  spent  In  channels  of  trade  by  the 
returning  veteran  will  be  a  stimulant  to  In- 
dustry and  an  aid  in  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  employment.  The  benefits  will  pay 
off  to  the  Nation,  morally  as  well  as  econom- 
ically, by  maintaining  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  tbe  veteran  during  his  homecom- 
ing, his  awakening  to  his  changed  status  of 
living,  and  the  p)erlod  of  time  to  become  re- 
employed and  adapted  to  his  new  earning 
capacity. 

ntXSZirt  PBOGXAM    IN.\OEarATE 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  that  are  now  being  clarified  and  made 
workable  will  go  far  toward  assisting  the  re- 
turning veteran;  however,  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  the  present  program,  which  in  itself 
can  nullify  and  wreck  the  other  benefits,  is 
the  Insufficiency  of  the  musterlng-out  pay. 
This  payment  of  a  minimum  of  »1C0  to  a 
maximum  of  $3C0.  depending  upon   length 
and  type  of  service,  will  not  fill  the  need. 
The  first  flU5h  of  homecoming  will  have  worn 
off.  a  short  period  of  relaxation  wUl  have 
taken  place,  and  Just  as  a  nrental  awakening 
to  new  surrounding  bestins  to  predominate 
his  thoughts  Johnny  will  find  his  mustering- 
out  pay  gone.     If  by  the  end  of  this  30  to 
90  daya  a  job  would  be  assured,  this  need  for 
a  greater  amount  and  longer  period  of  mus- 
terlng-out pay  would  be  eliminated.     Such 
a  condition  is  the  promised  land  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see.     It  Is  not  likely  that  such 
a  condition  will  exist.     We  may  as  well  be 
realistic  about  these  problems,  becatrse  noth- 
ing m  this  world  is  going  to  be  so  real  to 
Johnny  as  his  plight  In   trying  to  become 
rMdapted  to  civilian  life  and  caring  for  his 
dependents.     The    musterlng-out    pay   must 
be  sufflclent  and  extend  over  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  to  allow  the  veteran  security 
for  himself  and  family  while  becoming  de- 
mlliUrU»d  and  c.vUlanlzed. 

IT  IS  PROPOSXS 

Raring  studied  and  reviewed  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  problems  involved,  carefully 
goiy^w^d  opinion  recommends  that  every 
ttMbarged  serviceman,  up  to  and  including 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army  or  Its 
equivalent  rank  In  otiier  branches  of  the 
armed  forces,  should  receive  for  a  period  of 
12  months  after  discharge  the  base  pay  of 
his  last  active-duty  rate  or  rank,  plus  f>ai 
per  month  food  allowance.  Enlisted  men 
should  further  receive  pay  for  dependents 
that  was  In  effect  at  the  lime  oX  theU-  dU- 
charge. 

The  following  table  clearly  indicates  the 
amount  each  pay  grade  would  receive.  The 
base  pay  of  each  grade  is  totaled  with  the 
monthly  food  ailowance.  The  dependents' 
pay  allowed  enlisted  men  Is  showa  ia  U:e 
next  three  columns. 
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program  or  of  seeking  employment  or  busi- 
ness opportunities  would  be  guided  by  their 
best  Judgment  and  not  Influenced  by  special 
flnancia".  security  offered  only  to  those  enter- 
ing schools  or  training  courses.  Special  edu- 
cational allowances  for  self  and  dependents 
and  musterlng-out  pay  already  paid  returned 
veterans  would  be  deducted  from  the  total 
amount  receivable  under  this  plan. 

This  proposal  calls  for  the  support  of  all 
thinking  men  and  women,  not  only  veterans 
and  their  families.  It  will  free  our  fighting 
men  from  need  and  want  while  fighting  for 
their  place  on  the  home  front.  It  will  estab- 
lish a  bond  of  confidence  between  our  home- 
front  workers  and  the  returning  veterans. 
The  germ  of  radical  "Isms"  will  find  no  fertile 
grounds  upon  which  to  fester.  The  wheels  of 
industry  will  have  gained  a  terrific  boost. 
Employment  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
become  stabilized.  Our  social  welfare  will 
have  been  protected,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
hurdles  to  a  lasting  peace  will  have  been 
Eafely  cleared. 

"Opinions  or  assertions  contained  herein 
are  private  ones  of  the  writer  and  are  not 
to  be  construed  as  official  or  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  Navy  Etepartment  or  the  naval 
service  at  large.  " 

GCORGE  Chailes  Hftnrich, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve. 


Postv/ar  Prospects  for  Treatment  of 
Enemy  Properly 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  hope  that  there  may  be  some  Ideas 
contained  within  it  which  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  membership  in  their  search 
for  a  legislative  solution  of  the  vexing 
problems  which  arise  out  of  our  wartime 
seizure  of  the  properties  and  assets  of 
our  alien  enemies,  I  am  today  handing 
to  the  Public  Printer  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  an 
article  which  I  wrote  for  the  winter- 
spring  1945  issue  of  Law  and  Contempo- 
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mry  Problem*,  the  elBctnl  puhJlrntlon  o( 
Duke  Uoiv«r»4ty  lAW  toltool  u(  UurhAm, 

T1«f  f^rti()«  whtoh  I  h9m  nAWiH 

■MOAitiAa  eanaMMBa  Ban  eaaAaaABim  aa  aMatsM 


{Wt  MMMMft  Wi  OtUllMH  ^) 

Wh<M\  I  «MM»  H  rmnmt  III  JuMMiy  tl 

mt  of  ««cl*>nl  h»«lory-h*>rtNf  H  )M  lM»Hi  «l 
agntn.  t.T|HMi  the  outbreak  ot  UM  |Mr<wm% 
war  IntiHrwt  In  it  w«e  suddenly  revived— «o 
emphatically  thet  t  felt  It  my  duty  aa  a 
Repreeentattre  in  Congrena  to  inform  myeeU 
about  It.  From  study  and  contacts  with  per- 
sons whom  I  regarded  as  informed.  Including 
publicl.sts  and  lawyers  who  had  participated 
In  legislation  and  litigation  related  to  the 
subject,  I  became  convinced  of  several  things, 
among  them  these:  First,  that  It  was  a  vastly 
Important  subject  of  national  concern  and 
hardly  less  complicated  than  It  was  impor- 
tant; second,  that  we  had  blundered  in  oiu* 
treatment  of  it  during  and  after  the  last 
war;  and,  third,  that  there  were  certain 
things  to  be  done  about  It  without  delay 
and  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

Accordingly,  on  November  15,  1943, 1  intro- 
duced a  bin.  H.  B.  3672,  referred  In  due  cotirse 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  which,  together  with  one  of  my 
own  committees.  Ways  and  Means,  had 
framed  the  legislation  after  the  last  war, 
known  as  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act 
of  1928.'  Several  other  bills  have  subse- 
quently been  Introduced.'  Hearings  on  some 
of  these  bills  have  begun.  In  the  meantime 
the  views  and  comments  of  Interested  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  executive  agencies 
have  been  received  as  to  my  bill,  among  them 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian,  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  Navy, 
and  Commerce  Departments. 

The  chief  outspoken  opposition  that  I  have 
heard  since  I  introduced  H.  R.  3672  comes 
f  om  three  sources.  It  might  be  well  to  con- 
sider them  briefly. 

Two  months  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
my  bill,  and  no  doubt  in  anticipation  of  it, 
the  foreign  commerce  department  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
made  a  report  to  Its  board  of  directors,  the 
grist  of  which  was  contained  In  these  words: 

"United  States  property  In  enemy  and 
enemy-occupied  countries  exceed  in  value 
enemy  property  In  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  nonconfiscation  la  thus  not  only  a 
sound  moral  principle  but  in  this  instance  Is 
a  course  of  enlightened  self-interest." 

The  above  statement  overlooks  several 
polnt.8.  as  brought  out  in  a  special  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  5,  1943.  by 
Mr.  Godfrey  N.  Nelson,  discussing  under  the 
title  "Allen  Properties  Domestic  Problem," 
the  bill  H.  R.  8672: 

"It  would  be  conceivable  that  If  there  were 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  our  winning 
the  war  It  would  be  highly  Inadvisable  to  take 
legislative  steps  to  reduce  to  ownerehlp  of  the 
United  States  the  vast  amount  of  enemy- 
owned  property  seized  by  the  Allen  Property 


'  LL.  B..  1914,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Member  of  the  bar  of  California  and 
bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Member  of  Congress,  Ninth  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, since  1935.  Author  of  the  Oearhart 
bill,  H.  R.  3672.  78th  Cong..  1st  eess.,  1943, 
relating  to  enemy  property  and  claims. 

M5  Stat.  254  (1928),  60  U.  8.  C.  App.  (1940 
ed.),6ecs.  9  (b)  (12)  to  9  (b)  (22).  inclusive, 
and  9  (1)  to  9  (q),  inclusive. 

'8.  1940  and  H  R.  4840  (same  bUl).  Mav  19, 
1S44:  S.  2038  and  H.  R.  5118  (same  bUl),  June 
23.  1944;  aU  In  78th  Cong.,  2d  scss. 
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"TI^Ib  *\i\\\^\  !»  of  VHal  lMt»*v«t  h»  tha 
AiMMican  taxpayer,  whn  stantto  to  Inwe  either 
by  delayw!  ieUOtt  or  by  fallur*  of  the  Con* 
ftrees  to  make  pnpft  iWifvtsion  for  the  dis- 
position of  pn^ierty  now  held  by  the  Oovrrn- 
ment  only  as  custodian.  Mr.  Gbarhart  ob- 
served: 'Prolonged  Government  administra- 
tion will  most  certainly  diminish  the  value  of 
these  assets,  whereas  their  prompt  sale,  pri- 
vate management  and  aggressive  commercial 
development  would  arrest  depreciation  and 
to  that  extent  benefit  all  parties  concerned, 
save  those  who  plot  profits  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  war-torn  world." " 

Tlie  second  attack  on  the  bill  comes  from 
Prof.  Edward  Borchard.  of  Yale  University. 
Raising  his  voice  against  what  he  chooses  to 
denounce  as  confiscation  of  private  property, 
the  cry  which  led  us  Into  the  great  error  of 
returning  enemy  property  after  the  First 
World  War,  he  again  advocates  what  amounts 
to  abandonment  of  our  own  nationals  of 
this  war  period,  as  he  did  for  World  War  I, 
many  of  which  nationals,  because  of  the 
adoption  of  this  mistaken  policy,  have  never 
been  compensated  for  their  losses  resulting 
from  German  war  action,  not  even  to  this 
late  day.  This  position  is  substantially  one 
which  was  vigorously  criticized  and  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Garner,  then  a  Member  of 
the  House,  later  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  In  1926,  when  Mr.  New- 
ton, of  the  committee,  stated  that  Professor 
Borchard — who  filed  voluminous  memoranda 
and  briefs  in  favor  of  the  return  of  enemy 
property — "seemed  to  appear  as  a  friend  of  the 
court,"  Mr.  Garner  remarked,  and,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  "It  develops  now  he  Is  not 
only  a  friend  of  the  court  but  a  friend  of 
the  Interested  parties  •  •  •  retained  by 
them  for  a  consideration." 

The  third  and  other  attack  upon  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  my  bill  is  based  is  contained 
In  a  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  chairman  of 
which  Is  Mr.  Otto  C.  Somraerich,  of  New  York 
City.  If  one  may  be  pardoned  an  argumen- 
tum  ad  homlnem,  one  notes  that  Mr.  Som- 
merlch  and  another  member  of  this  special 
committee.  Mr.  James  J.  Lenlhan,  Jr..  ap- 
peared before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1937  on  behalf  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  ♦ 
In  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  so-called  Harrison  resolution,* 
which  alone  stood  between  our  Injured  Amer- 
ican nationals  and  a  further  rape  of  their 
right  to  compensation  for  their  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  war  action  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment; one  Is  thereupon  inclined  to  dis- 
count the  disinterestedness  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  committee  and  to  speculate 
at  whose  instigation  it  was  set  up  and  its 
personnel  chosen. 

The  principal  conclusions  I  had  reached 
when  I  introduced  H.  R.  3672  stma  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  All  enemy  alien  interest  In  seized  prop- 
erties and  frozen  assets  should  now  and  for 
all  time  be  finally  cut  off. 


*  Cummings  v.  Deutsche  Bank  (300  U.  8. 115 
(1937)). 

•  Public  Resolution  No.  53  of  June  27,  1934 
(48  Stat.  1267). 
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problems  of  eneniy  pror»erty  are  t<io  Intri- 
cate and  Involved  a  subject  for  an  unaided 
congrenlonal  committee  to  attack  In  tlM 
absence  of  full  hearings,  careful  study,  pains- 
taking analysis,  and  scientific  condensation 
In  the  pursuit  of  a  sound  concla-^lon.  In 
search  of  a  solution  which  will  be  foolproof 
against  vexatious  litigation,  Intolerate  de- 
lays, and  that  distortion  and  abuse  which 
might  completely  pervert  the  intention  and 
objectives  of  the  Congress.  Hasty.  Ul-con- 
eidered  action  must  be  avoided  this  time. 
The  mistakes  we  made  following  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  I  must  not  be  rep>eated. 
I  hope  this  symposium  will  help  point  up  the 
problems  and  the  dlfflcultles. 

My  position  is  very  different,  however,  with 
respect  to  the  other  two  principal  conclu- 
sions I  have  stated  above.  They  demand  Im- 
mediate action  by  CongreEs  for  reasons  X 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  November 
15.  1943,  reasons  which  will  bear  repetition 
here. 

"Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to 
unofficial  reports  which  have  reached  my 
desk,  we  have  lawfully  in  our  posseesion  and 
under  our  control  enemy-oaTied  properties, 
assets  of  various  kinds,  of  a  value  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

"The  Japanese  and  German  owners  of 
much  of  that  colossal  estate  are  now  fighting 
in  the  armed  forces  of  their  rcrpcctlve  coun- 
tries to  destroy  us.  or.  In  some  other  related 
capacity,  are  bending  every  effort  to  Insure 
the  success  of  our  relentless  enemies. 

"To  the  extent  that  this  magnificent  en- 
emy-owned estate  belongs  to  our  most  con- 
temptible enemies — Japan  and  Germany — 
they  who  are  now  striving  to  destroy  us. 
should  it  not  be  immediately  sold  to  the 
highest  k>ona  fide  American  bidders  and  the 
proceeds  devoted  to  the  protection  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  these  United 
Sutes?     •     •     • 

"No  thought  of  confiscation  exists  in  the 
bill  I  Introditce.  No  question  of  confiscation 
is  involved.  As  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
mea.sure  will  reveal,  the  bill  requires  that 
defeated  enemy  governments  shall  compen- 
sate their  own  nationals  for  any  losses  suf- 
fered by  them  as  a  consequence  of  the  seiz- 
ure of  their  property  as  enemy  property  bf 
virtue  of  American  legal  action. 

"At  the  time  the  nonconfiscation  argu- 
ment was  advanced  in  the  Seventy-first  Con- 
gress, the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Garrard  B.  Winston,  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Garner:  'Is  it  confiscation  of  property 
for  us  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
where  the  German  Government  itself  obli- 
gates Itself  to  pay  Its  citizens  on  account  of 
our  taking  this  property?'  The  Under  leers 
tary  of  the  Treasury  replied:  '11  you  take  the 
property  of  an  individual  citizen  to  pay  the 
debu  of  his  government  and  bis  government 
reimburses  him  for  the  pioptxtj  taken,  there 
Is  no  Inequity.' 

"Again,  how  can  It  be  said  that  not  to 
use  this  enemy  property  to  pay  loesee  at 
American  citiaene  sufered  tbroush  enemy 
action  is  a  sound  moral  principle?  Are  we 
to  give  back  this  property  and  let  American 
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eltlaena  go  totally  uncompensated:  or  are 
we  to  compensate  tbem  out  of  the  Inexhaus- 
tible United  States  Trea*ury  uid  make  Ameri- 
can tazpayert  pay  the  Iomm  e»vued  by  enemy 
pBV«nun«nts.  vhlle  the  nationals  ( of  those 
flountrte*  get  their  properties  back  less  only 
a  custodian's  charge  of  one-half  of  1  percent, 
as  they  did  to  the  extent  of  80  percent  when 
Germany  made  Its  former  bid  for  world 
mastery?  ^ 

"To  delay  action  now  Is  to  open  the  way 
to  an  enemy-lnapired  propaganda  campaign 
to  aroiiac  our  sympathies  for  our  soon-to-be- 
vanqutataad  foe.  at  a  time  when  the  war 
■iHrtt  baa  waned,  arouse  a  false  sympathy  for 
them  which  will  lead  us  Into  a  repetition 
o*  the  same  tragic  mistake  we  made  follow- 
ing World  War  I. 

"Failure  to  act  decisively  will  hearten  the 
German  and  Japanese  bankers  and  Indus- 
trlaUsta.  encourage  them  In  the  belief  that, 
hovercT  the  war  goes,  they  will  get  back  their 
American  Investments. 

•Anyone  who  says  there  Is  an  element  of 
confUcatlon  of  private  property  In  the  bill 
I  have  Introduced  Is  either  not  familiar  with 
iu  provisions  or  is  deliberately  misrepresent- 
ing the  facts.  It  was  Introduced  to  protect 
American  citizens  against  those  crafty  crea- 
tures, seme  of  them.  I  am  afraid,  paid  Ger- 
man agents,  who  would  be  so  generous  with 
other  people's  property,  our  American  claims, 
and  so  Ct^^mic  In  their  love  of  our  enemies 
that  they  would  give  t)ack  to  their  orig- 
inal owners  the  assets  of  our  enemies  and  let 
our  own  people,  who  have  suffered  private 
low  tie  at  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  go  unpaid. 
or.  falling  In  that,  to  unload  the  claims  on 
Uncle  Sam.  that  Is.  upon  our  American  tax- 
payers who.  through  t<;xatlon.  would  have 
to  ralM  the  money  to  pay  the  claimants. 

"My  bill  requires  Germany  and  Japan,  as 
a  condition  of  peace,  to  pay  their  own  na- 
tionals the  full  value  of  any  property  which 
they  had  In  this  country  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  If  we  are  going  to  use  words  like 
•confl*cation.'  l?t  us  use  them  honestly.  If 
the  word  'confiscation'  Is  honestly  defined.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  show  where  there  Is  any 
CODflscatlon  under  my  bill.  There  can  be  no 
misunderstanding  unless  the  word  Is  pur- 
posely used  to  mislead  and  befuddle. 

•'If  It  is  read  In  the  light  of  established 
legal  principles,  my  bill  will  be  revealed  as 
one  based  on  the  centuries-old  principle  of 
•subrogation.'  a  principle  of  law  quite  the 
opposite  In  meaning  from  that  which  "con- 
flMattcn'  implies. 

"If  anyone  Is  disposed  to  arguj  that,  pos- 
•Ibly.  Germany  and  Japan  would  not  live 
iqp  to  their  premise  to  compensate  their 
own  nationals,  the  answer  is  that,  as  between 
the  two  sets  of  claimants,  the  German  and 
Japanese  nationals,  certainly  not  cur  Amer- 
ican claimants,  ahould  assume  that  rl£k. 
To  assert  that  Germany  and  japan  would 
not  live  up  to  their  obligation  Is  to  declare 
them  in  advance  quite  imworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  even  their  own  people.  But 
that.  Mr.  Speaxer.  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  those  m  whose  Interest  we  legislate. 
•'Be  that  as  It  may.  my  bill  protects  both 
the  American  claimants  and  the  alien  enemy 
nationals  against  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty insofar  as  any  law  of  the  United  States 
can  do  It.  Therefore,  we  can  well  dismiss 
this  cry  of  confiscation  as  unworthy  of 
further  consideration.  It  is  tut  a  weapon 
of  obstruction,  nothing  more." 

These  conclusions  and  remarks  made  by 
me  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  were  not  made 
for  oratorical  effect  or  without  careful  study 
of  the  matter.  Specialists,  Including  prac- 
ticing lawyers  of  undoubted  Integrity,  had 
brought  to  my  attention  what  had  been  said 
or  written  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  and 
the  legislative  and  court  action  t)efore  and 
since  the  passage  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Knemy  Act  In  1917  on  our  entry  Into  the 
World  War 

It  Is  my  firm  resolve  that  we  shall  not  be 
daccived.  as  was  the  SUty-nlnth  Congress, 
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solemnly  agreed,  of  repaying  to  the  Individ- 
uals the  value  of  any  property  so  taken  from 
private  citizens,  and  third,  because  It  seemed 
eminently  Just,  since  If  damages  were  to  be 
collected  but  delay  in  payment  was  unavoid- 
able, that  nationals  of  the  w  ong-doing  coun- 
try should  suffer  the  hardship  of  delay  rather 
than  those  of  the  country  that  had  been 
wronged.  The  soundness  of  this  British 
viewpoint  seems  established  by  the  fact  that 
American  nationals  after  27  years  are  still 
awaiting  full  compensation  for  war  losses  In- 
flicted by  Germany. 

As  to  policy.  I  think  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  nearly  all  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  on  the  law  of  enemy  property 
aid  its  uses  since  the  days  of  Grotlus.  Time 
and  again  assertions  of  doubtful  validity 
have  been  hung  on  these  quotations  before 
Congress  and  Its  committees;  paragraphs  are 
torn  from  their  contexts,  sentences  are  gar- 
bled and  fallacious  contentions  are  drawn 
from  a  single  phrase  or  cllch*.  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Alexander  Hamilton.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall. Woodrow  Wilson,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
Philander  C.  Knox.  Charles  E.  Hughes  when 
Secretary  of  State,  his  distinguished  successor, 
Cordell  Hull,  and  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  uni- 
versity professors,  are  all  called  as  witnesses 
b,'  those  who  cry  confiscation  and  barbarism 
and  "quote  scripture  for  their  purpose." 
Limitations  of  space  prevent  detailed  explora- 
tion and  refutation  here.  Suffice  It  to  point 
out  that  Mr.  Hull's  recent  words  have  been 
quite  consistent  with  the  position  he  took, 
a-  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1926  in  denouncing  arguments  advanced 
on  behalf  of  German  interests  for  the  return 
of  enemy  property,  when  he  Joined  with  Mr. 
Garner  in  opposing  the  scheme  that  America 
should  return  all  enemy  property  and  pay 
its  own  nationals  for  losses  Inflicted  by  Ger- 
many as  a  "stupendous  steal — the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  this  country."  " 

There  is  an  old  legal  maxim  that  when  the 
reason  faileth.  the  law  no  longer  applies. 
To  the  extent  that  what  recognized  authori- 
ties have  said  has  been  correctly  quoted  and 
applied  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  enemy 
property,  my  bill  is  In  full  accord.  Nations 
that  abide  by  their  treaties  earn  for  their  na- 
tionals a  different  treatment  than  treaty- 
breaking  countries,  which  present-day  Ger- 
many and  Japan  have  proved  themselves  to 
be.  Tlie  generous  treatment  accorded  Ger- 
many and  her  nationals  as  to  enemy  property 
after  the  last  war  was  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  moral  implications  of  statements  made 
by  Woodrow  WUson  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  following  words  of  the  then 
President  on  April  2.  1917:  "We  seek  no  In- 
demnities for  ourselves,  no  material  com- 
pensation for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely 
make  •  •  *."  "We  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  German  people;  we  have  no  feeling 
toward  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship." That.  In  my  opinion,  la  not  the 
present-day  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  either  Japan  or  Germany,  and  I  am 
opposed  to  any  disposition  of  the  property  of 
their  nationals  which  proceeds  on  any  such 
sentiment. 

I  come  next  to  what  our  experience  and  the 
most  recent  action  of  our  courts  and  Con- 
gress has  shown,  to  my  satisfaction,  to  be 
not  only  the  right  policy  as  to  seized  enemy 
property  and  assets  but  cur  established 
policy.  Unanimous  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  have  brushed  aside  the  specious  con- 
tentions that  any  right,  susceptible  of  con- 

'"See  Return  of  Allen  Property,  Hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  sitting  in  conjunction  with 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  H.  R.  10820, 
69th  Cong..  1st  sess.  (April  1926).  passim; 
also  Return  of  Allen  Property — No.  3;  Id..  No. 
4  (Nov.  1926).  pp.  25  ff..  67.  199,  235.  395— cf. 
p.  635  (letter  from  Mr.  Sonunerlch  to  the 
committee) , 
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Btltutlonal  protection,  subsists  in  seized 
enemy  property;  and  has  reaffirmed  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  we  have  the 
unlimited  right  to  use  It  as  we  will."  Since 
the  end  of  the  last  war.  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  twice  acted  positively  and 
definitively  to  establish  the  American  policy 
in  this  matter— in  1934  when  it  passed  the 
Harrison  resolution  '•  and  In  1940  when  It 
enacted  Private  Law  509."  The  last  word  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  enemy  property  Is  summed  up  in  the 
unanimous  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill  leading  up  to  the  above 
private  law." 

This  report  Is  so  clear,  concltislve,  scholar- 
ly, and  expressive  of  my  own  views  that  1 
quote  from  It  In  extensor 

"The  foundation  of  law  for  the  bill  Is  as 
follows: 

"The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  October 
6,  1917  (40  Stat.  411).  section  12.  at  page  424: 
'  "  After  the  end  of  the  war  any  claim  of  any 
enemy  or  of  an  ally  of  enemy  to  any  money 
or  other  property  received  and  held  by  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  or  depo-sited  in  the 
United  Slates  Treasury,  shall  be  settled  as 
Congress  shall  direct     •     *     *.' 

"Joint  resolution  terminating  the  state  of 
war  between  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
between  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro- 
Hungarlan  Government  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  July  2,  1921,  part  1  (42  Stat. 
105). 

"The  Treaty  of  Berlin  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  August  25,  1921,  to  re- 
store the  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations,  part  2  (42  Stat.  1939),  Incorporates 
the  above  act  of  July  2.  1921,  which  reserves 
to  the  United  States  and  its  nationals 
•  •  •  'all  rights,  privileges.  Indemnities, 
reparations,  or  advantages,  together  with  the 
right  to  enforce  the  same,  to  which  It  or  they 
have  become  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  signed  November  11,  1918.  or  any 
extensions  or  modifications  thereof;  or  which 
were  acquired  by  or  are  In  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  of  America  by  reason  of 
Its  participation  In  the  war  or  to  which  Its 
nationals  have  thereby  become  rightfully  en- 
titled; or  which,  under  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, have  been  stipulated  for  Its  or  their 
benefit;  or  to  which  It  Is  entitled  as  one  of 
the  prlncinal  allied  and  associated  powers;  or 
to  which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  any  act 
or  acts  of  Congress;  or  otherwise.* 

••And  section  5  thereof,  providing.  In  part: 
"'All  property  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government.  •  •  •  and  of  all  German 
nationals,  which  was.  on  April  6.  1917,  in  or 
has  since  that  date  come  Into  the  possession 
or  under  control  of,  •  *  *  the  United 
States  of  America  •  •  •  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  United  States  of  America  and 
no  disposition  thereof  made,  except  as  shall 
have  been  heretofoife  or  specifically  hereafter 
shall  be  provided  by  law  until  such  time  as 
the  Imperial  German  Government  •  •  • 
shall  have  •  •  •  made  suitable  provi- 
sion for  the  satisfaction  of  all  claims  against 
said  goverrunents  respectively,  of  all  persons, 
wheresoever  domiciled,  who  owe  permanent 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  who  have  suffered,  through  the  acts  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government,  or  its 
agents.  •  •  •  since  July  31,  1914,  loss, 
damage,  or  injury  to  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty, directly  or  Indirectly.     •     •     •' 


"Brown  v.  United  States  (8  Cranch  110 
(U.S.  1814));  Miller  V.  United  States  (11  Wall. 
268  (U.  S.  1870) ) :  Stoehr  v.  Wallace  (255  U.  8. 
239  (1921)):  cases  cited  supra,  note  6;  Mc- 
Nulty, Constitutionality  of  Allen  Property 
Controls,  supra,  this  symposium,  p.  135. 

"Supra,  note  4. 

»54  St^t.  (pt.  2)  1341  (July  19.  1S40). 

»S.  Rept.  No.  1300.  76th  Cong.,  3d  sess. 
(1940). 


"Article  I  provides: 

•*  'Germany  undertakes  to.  accord  to  the 
United  States  •  •  •  ail  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges, indemnities,  reparations,  or  advan- 
tages specified  In  the  aforesaid  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  July  2.  1921.  Including  all  the  rights  and 
advantages  stipulated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
which  the  United  States  shall  fully  enjoy  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  such  treaty  has 
uot  been  ratified  by  the  United  States.' 

"The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  for  a  mixed  commission  to  de- 
termine the  amount  to  be  paid  by  Germany 
In  satisfaction  of  Germany's  financial  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  two  governments  on  August  25,  1921. 
signed  at  Berlin,  August  10,  1922,  part  II  (42 
Stat.  2200). 

"The  fourth  annual  message  of  President 
Calvin  Coolldge.  made  to  the  Sixty-ninth 
Congress,  second  session.  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents,  Coolldge  1925-29.  at 
page  9629: 

"  'We  still  have  In  the  possession  of  the 
Government  the  alien  property.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  of  America  to  hold 
that  private  enemy  property  should  not  be 
confiscated  in  time  of  war.  This  principle 
we  have  scrupulously  observed.  As  this 
property  Is  security  for  the  claims  of  our 
citizens  and  oiu-  Government,  we  cannot 
relinquish  It  without  adequate  provision 
for  their  reimbursement.  Legislation  for  the 
return  of  this  property,  accompanied  by  suit- 
able provisions  for  the  liquidation  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  and  our  Treasury, 
should  be  adopted.  If  our  Government  re- 
leases to  foreigners  the  security  which  It 
holds  for  Americans.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  provide  satisfactory  safeguards  for 
meeting  American  claims.' 

"The  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928, 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  cer- 
tain claims  of  American  nationals  against 
Germany.  Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  of  na- 
tionals of  Germany.  Austria,  and  Hungary 
against  the  United  States,  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate return  of  all  property  held  by  the  Ailen 
Property  Custodian  (45  Stat.  254). 

"Public  Resolution  No.  63,  Seventy-third 
Congress  (48  Stat.  1267).  June  27,  1934. 
amending  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act 
of  1928. 

"The  Settlement  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1928.  In  part,  provided  for  the  return  of  80 
percent  of  the  seized  former  enemy-alien 
property  and  the  retention  of  20  percent 
thereof  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
as  security  for  the  agreement  of  Germany  to 
pay  in  full  all  proved  damages  ot  American 
nationals. 

"Thus  was  created  the  German  special  de- 
posit account. 

"This  legislation  and  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  1917  expressly  retained  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  control  and 
disposition  of  this  German  special  deposit 
account  and  any  money  or  other  property 
received  and  held  by  the  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian or  deposited  In  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  4^he 
United  States  has  twice  unanlmrotisly  ex- 
pre5sed  the  following  views: 

"In  Woodson,  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
et  al.  V.  Deutsche  Geld  und  Silber  Scheid- 
eanstalt  Vormals  Roessler  (292  U.  S.  449 
(1934),  at  p.  453),  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland, 
delivering  the  opinion,  said: 

"  The  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  In  the  exertion  of  the 
war  power;  Its  purpose  was  to  weaken 
enemies  by  diminishing  the  sources  from 
which  they  could  obtain  aid,  and  to  strenghen 
this  country  by  adding  to  resources  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Section 
12  declares  that  after  the  end  of  the  war 
any  claim  of  any  enemy  to  recover  money 
or  property  received  and  held  by  the  C\m- 
todian  or  deposited  In  the  United  States 


Treasury  "shall  be  settled  u  Congress  shall 
direct"  (40  Stat.  424).  While  this  suggesu 
that  confiscation  was  not  effected  or  In- 
tended. It  plainly  shows  that  Congress  re- 
served to  Its  full  freedom  at  any  time  to 
dispose  of  the  property  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient  and  to  deal  with  claimants  as  It 
should  deem  to  be  In  accordance  with  right 
and  Justice,  having  regard  to  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  that  might  arise  during 
and  after  the  war.  It  is  clear  the  enemy 
owners  were  divested  of  every  right  In  respect 
of  property  taken  and  held  under  the  act 
{United  Statet  y.  Chemical  Foundation  (272 
U.  S.  1.  9-11)).' 

"In  Cummings.  Attorney/  General,  et  al.  ▼. 
Deutsche  Bank  und  DiscontOfjes.teUcaalt  (300 
U.  S.  (1937).  p.  115,  at  p,  120),  Mr.  Justice 
Butler,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said: 

"  'inibllc  Resolution  No.  53  Is  not  repug- 
nant to  the  fifth  amendment.  By  exertion  of 
the  war  power,  and  untrammeled  by  the  due 
process  or  Just -compensation  clause.  Congress 
enacted  laws  directing  seizure,  use,  and  dis- 
position of  property  in  this  country  t)elong- 
ing  to  subjects  of  the  enemy.  Allen  enemy 
owners  wera  divested  of  every  r'ght  In  re- 
spect to  the  money  and  property  seized  and 
held  by  the  Custodian  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  (United  States  v.  Chemi- 
cal  Foundation  (272  U.  S.  1.  9-11);  Woodson 
V.  Deutsche' etc..  Vormals  (292  U.  S.  449,  461) ). 
The  title  acquired  by  the  United  States  was 
absolute  and  unaffected  by  definition  of  du- 
ties or  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the 
Custodian  or  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  reserved  to  Itself  freedom 
at  any  time  to  dispose  of  the  property  as 
deemed  expedient  and  right  under  circum- 
stances that  might  arise  during  and  after 
the  war.  Legislative  history  and  terms  of 
measures  passed  In  relation  to  alien  enemy 
property  clearly  disclose  that  from  the  be- 
ginning Congress  intended  after  the  war 
Justly  to  deal  with  former  owners  and,  fcy 
restitution  or  compensation  In  whole  or  part, 
to  ameliorate  hardships  falling  upon  them 
as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  their  property. 
But  that  intention  detracted  nothing  from 
title  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  Its 
power  to  retain  or  dispose  of  the  property 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  from  time 
to  time  Congress  might  direct.  As  the  tak- 
ing left  in  enemy  owners  no  beneficial  right 
to.  or  Interest  In,  the  property,  the  United 
States  did  not  take  or  hold  as  trustee  for 
their  benefit.' 
"And  at  page  122: 

•*  To  grant  to  former  alien  enemy  owners 
of  the  privilege  of  becoming  entitled  upon 
conditions  specified  to  have  returned  to  them 
the  property  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  exertion  of  the  war  power  of  the  United 
States  was  made  by  the  Congress  In  mitiga- 
tion  of  the  taking   and    in   recognition   of 
"the    humane    and   wise   policy    of   modem 
times"    (Brown   v.    United   States,  8  Cranch 
110,  123).    In  United  States  v.  White  Dental 
Co.   (274  U.  S.   398)    it  appears  that  during 
the  war  the  German  Government  sequestered 
the  property  of  a  German  corporation  which, 
through  ownership  of  all  Its  capital  stock, 
was  controlled  by  an  American  corporation. 
Speaking  of  the  taking  we  said  (pp.  402-403) : 
"What  would  ultimately  come  back  to  it  (the 
American  owner) ,  as  the  event  proved,  might 
be  secured  not  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  as  a 
matter  either  of  grace  to  the  vanquished  or 
exaction  by  the  victor.     •     •     •     It  would 
require  a  high  degree  of  optimism  to  discern 
In   the   seizure   of  enemy   property   by    the 
German  Government  in  1918  more  than  a 
remote   hope  of  ultimate  salvage  from   the 
wreck  of  the  war."    We  think  it  clear  that  the 
grant  by  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act 
was  made  as  a  mrftier  of  grace  and  so  was 
subject  to  withdrawal  by  Congress    (United 
Statet  y.  Teller,  107  U.  8.  64,  68;   Friabie  t. 
United  States.  157  U.  8.  160.  166;   Lynch  v. 
United  States,  supra,  677).     The  resolution 
does  not  Infringe  the  fifth  amendm«»nt.* 
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•It  being  clear,  therefore,  that  Congresa 
to  Invested  wtth  full  power,  and  that  the 
Clair  lant  has  no  other  resort  or  recourse  for 
just  soDpensation.  It  Is  the  clear  duty  of 
tta*  OoQCreaa  to  enact  this  measure  following 
the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Adams  In  the 
6panUh  Treaty  case  of  1819.  as  to  which  the 
following  la  quoted  In  Moore's  International 
L*w  Digest  <vol.  5,  p.  188)  : 

"The  treaty  of  February  22.  1819.  which 
provided  for  the  cession  of  the  Florldas  by 
Spain  to  the  United  SUtes.  and  for  the 
mutual  adjustment  of  various  claims,  stipu- 
lated for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  within 
•  months.  Before  the  treaty  was  signed,  Mr. 
Ontfl.  the  SpanUh  Minister,  delivered  to  Mr. 
Adanpj.  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  his 
f u  1  powers,  which  contained  the  following 
daiise: 

••  *Otitlclng  ourselves,  as  we  do  hereby  oblige 
OOtMlVM  and  promise,  on  the  faith  and  word 
of  •  king,  to  approve,  ratify,  and  fulfill,  and 
to  eatiae  to  be  inviolably  observed  and  ful- 
filled, whatsoever  may  be  stipulated  and 
algzMd  by  you:  to  which  intent  and  purpose. 
X  grmnt  you  all  authority  and  full  power.  In 
most  ample  form,  thereby  as  of  right  re- 
quired " 

"With  reference  to  this  passage.  Mr.  Adams, 
after  citing  Vattel.  book  2.  chapter  12.  sec- 
tion 156.  and  Martens'  Summary,  book  2. 
chapter  I.  section  3.  said:  'The  obligation  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  therefore.  In  honor  and  in 
jtHtice.  to  ratify  the  treaty  signed  by  his 
Minister.  Is  as  perfect  and  unqualified  as  his 
royal  promise  In  the  full  power,  and  it  gives 
the  United  States  the  right,  equally  per- 
fect, to  compel  the  performance  of  that 
promise.     •     •     • 

"  'The  President  considers  the  treaty  of  22d 
February  last  as  obligatory  upon  the  honor 
and  good  faith  of  Spain,  not  as  a  perfect 
treaty  (ratification  being  an  essential  for- 
mality to  that),  but  as  a  compact  which 
Spain  was  bound  to  ratify:  as  an  adjustment 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  nations, 
which  the  King  of  Spain,  by  his  full  power 
to  his  Minister,  had  solemnly  promised  to 
approve,  ratify,  and  fulfill.     •     •     • 

*"  The  King  of  Spain  was  bound  to  ratify 
the  treaty;  bound  by  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  applicable  to  the  case;  and 
further  boxmd  by  the  solemn  promise  in  the 
full  power.  He  refusing  to  perform  this 
promise  and  obligation,  the  United  States 
have  a  perfect  right  to  do  what  a  court  of 
chancery  would  do  In  a  transaction  of  a 
similar  character  between  individuals, 
lUMMly.  to  compel  the  performance  of  the 
engagement  as  far  as  compulsion  can  accom- 
plish It.  and  to  Indemnify  themselves  for  all 
the  damages  and  charges  Incident  to  the 
necessity  of  using  compulsion.     •     •     •'" 

This  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  followed  as  it  was  by 
favorable  action  In  both  Houses,  approved  by 
the  President,  seems  to  me  to  make  very  clear 
the  American  attitude  as  to  enemy  property 
upon  which  my  bill  Is  based. 

While  no  reference  has  as  yet  been  made  to 
UUa  report  in  any  court  decision,  nor  was  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  based  referred  to  In 
anj  of  the  mass  of  litigation  that  grew  out  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act.  passed  on 
our  entry  into  the  war  in  1917.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  American  policy  as  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  rights  and  protection  of 
tta*  property  of  this  country  and  Its  citizens 
•gainst  invasion  or  denial  thereof  by  foreign 
nations  was  in  fact  fixed  In  1819.  along  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  by  strong  men  of  a 
weak  republic,  one  of  whom  sat  in  the  Presi- 
dential chair  and  the  other  beside  him  as 
Secretary  of  SUte. 

As  I  read  this  report  and  discussed  It  with 
counsel  who  presented  the  matter  to  Con- 
grefls.  it  became  clear  to  me  that  it  was  on 
this  prmciple  that  the  Tradi*  g  With  the  En- 
emy Act  of  1817  was  really  based,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  and  that  ancient  and  modern 
poBderous  cltaticMU  as  to  the  confiscation  In 
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war  of  enemy  property 
and  Irrelevant  as  far  as 
cemed.    We  had  not  a< 
flscatlon  but  of  equity, 
the  United  States  has 
participated  In  any 
and    that    we    fought 
where  rights  of  the 
under  treaties. 
law  have  been  Invaded 
engaged  In  war  with  thole 
violated  their  agreemems 
the  law  of  nations,  thd 
ment  is  a  complete 
and  specifically  applies 
erty.      Under    the 
when   the   rights  of 
tionals   have    been 
assert  our  sovereignty  b] 
and  the  derivative  rlgh 
would  a  court  of  equity 
Ing  those  rights  we  se 
tody  the  property  w 
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a  legal  aspect,  this  acti 
that   little-known   but 
plementatlon  of  the  couft 
as  an  equitable  atta 
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pal  law  and  procedure. 
Is  accomplished,  the 
and  the  property  seized 
possession   of  Its  ori 
same  happens  when,  as 
mtnt  Is  bonded  or 
Failing  recognition  of 
recovery  of  compensatld 
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seized  property  are 
extent   necessary,   to 
suffered  from  the  injury 
of.  but  If  inadequate 
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In  all  this  there  Is  no 
and  confiscation  is 
more  than   In  any 
When  a  nation  starts 
fense  or  aggression.  an( 
seizes  the  property 
nationals  of  the  nation 
haps  we  come  upon  an 
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But  such  has 
of  the  United  States  of 
dealing  with  the  su 
and  its  treatment  by 
or  after  this  war  It 
any  voice  lifted  in  a 
cept.    possibly, 
lifted  for  a  fee. 

While  It  does  not 
Ized.   It   is  the   fact  th 
War  Claims  Act  of  1921 
principle   of   an 
am  assured  by  learned 
suited  In  regard  to  th^t 
settlement  of  War 
enforced  In  accordance 
might  today  have  been 
to   unpaid   American 
equitable  attachment 
Informal   discussions 
tionale  of  that  measur; 
bit  too  technical  for 
but  the  expression  wa^ 
new   bill  would  work 
compression   tank,   a 
equitable  attachment 
erty  of  German  na 
only  as  Germany  paid 
ment  of  proved  private 
can  citizens.     German 
and  our  own  misguided 
the  purpose  of  that 
Ideal    of    International 
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lad  become  obsoleta 
this  country  Is  con- 
d(k>ted  a  policy  of  con- 
The  truth  being  that 
never  precipitated  or 
war  of  aggression 
dnly    In    self-defense, 
nailon  or  Its  nationals 
or  International 
n  short,  only  having 
who  broke  treaties, 
,  and  set  at  naught 
Adams  pronounce- 
lon  of  our  policy 
seized  enemy  prcp- 
pronouncement, 
nation   or   its   na- 
or   Invaded,   we 
enforcing  our  rights 
8  of  our  citizens  as 
By  way  of  protect - 
and  take  into  cus- 
liHin  our  dominion  of 
its  nationals.    From 
Is  In  the  nature  of 
well-established   im- 
of  chancery,  known 
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the  right  denied  or 
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hen  either  objective 
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the  law  of  private 
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never  been  true 
America.    Hence,  in 
of  enemy  property 
Government  during 
so^inds  strange  to  hear 
of  confiscation,  ex- 
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llshed  an  equitable  basis  for  the  treatment 
of  enemy  property.  Germany's  complete 
violation  of  the  solemn  agreements  on  which 
this  congressional  action  relied,  renders  It. 
of  course,  absurd  to  think  of  so  dealing  with 
enemy  property  now  in  our  control  while 
Japanese  treachery  hardly  entitles  that  coun- 
try to  claim  debatable  niceties  of  Interna- 
tional law.  Obviously,  we  must  and  shall 
apply  every  dollar  of  seized  enemy  property 
to  proved  war  losses  of  our  Nation  and  Its 
citizens  and  we  should  do  it  Instanter. 

In  the  doing  of  It.  we  shall  have  neither 
acted  In  hatred  or  disregard  of  International 
law  nor  Inconsistently  with  our  Constitution 
and  traditions  or  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  good  morals,  for  the  con- 
clusive reason  that  it  is  now  apparent  beyond 
cavil  or  doubt  that  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  at  war  do  not  observe  treaties  and 
solemn  covenants  and  that  they  have  not 
the  remotest  possible  chance  of  showing  the 
akillty.  If  they  had  the  bona  fide  Intent,  to 
compensate  this  Nation  or  its  nationals  for 
war  losses  which  they  have  Inflicted. 

This  concept  of  equity  as  the  unacknowl- 
edged and.  perhaps,  unrecognized  rationale 
of  American  policy  as  to  seized  enemy  prop- 
erty is  not.  of  course,  the  motivating  force 
In  the  original  seizure  of  enemy  property.  It 
is  seized  and  taken  Into  custody.  In  the  first 
Instance,  as  a  war  measure  to  disable  the 
enemy  and  to  make  use  of  the  enemy-owned 
facilities,  notably  shipping,  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  raw  materials,  patents,  and 
formulas,  needed  for  the  production  of  arms 
and  ammunition  and  their  mobilization  and 
transport.  Once  In  custody,  however.  It  is 
held  not  for  unjust  enrichment  but  to  offset 
losses  caused  by  enemy  action  during  the  war 
and  once  It  becomes  certain  that  such  losses 
cannot  or  will  not  be  indemnified  except  by 
resort  to  sucn  seized  enemy  assets,  its  instant 
application  to  such  purpose  Is  Indicated, 
without  the  slightest  tinge  or  taint  of  con- 
fiscation. Citizens  of  any  country,  having 
ventured  for  profit  to  invest  or  create  assets 
in  foreign  lands,  must  In  full  fairness  answer 
with  those  assets  for  wrong  doing  of  a  ma- 
rauding government  which  exists  by  their 
choice  or  acquiescence,  and  if  their  govern- 
ment willfully  fall  or  Is  unable  to  compen- 
sate for  the  injuries  to  another  nation  or  its 
nationals,  it  Is  again  but  to  resort  to  long- 
established  principles  of  equity  to  hold  that 
the  private  citizen,  who  stands  surety  for  his 
government's  action,  must  make  good  his  sec- 
ondary liability  by  his  assets  located  In  for- 
eign domains  and  be  content  to  be  subrogated 
for  his  private  loss  to  claims  against  his  own 
government  for  the  property  so  made  to  re- 
spond. Were  I  to  attempt  to  summarize  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  American  policy  toward 
enemy-owned  property.  I  would  put  It  in  four 
words:  Protective  seizure,  equitable  disposi- 
tion, having  due  regard  to  the  maxim  that 
one  must  be  Just  before  one  Is  generoxis,  that 
where  the  equities  are  equal  the  law  must 
prevail.  The  high  courts  of  this  country  have 
in  dealing  with  enemy  property  repeatedly 
given  full  force  and  effect  to  equitable  prin- 
ciples, regardless  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
troversy or  the  nature  of  the  property  In- 
volved. 

Thl£  diversion  Into  background  material 
has  been  Intentional,  for  refinements  in 
doctrinnaire  systems  of  law  i  International, 
constitutional,  or  otherwise)  are  not  in  the 
spirit  of  the  American  public.  It  avails  little 
for  practical  purposes  to  probe  the  technical 
aspects  of  enemy  property,  when  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  It  rests  with  Congress, 
which  dees  not  decide  such  issues  on  a  priori 
juridical  grounds,  but  as  it  Interprets  the 
will  of  the  people,  within  the  framework 
of  the  Constitution.  The  general  sense  of 
fair  play  so  prevails  among  our  people  that 
the  strongest  demonstration  of  legal  and 
constitutional  technical  right  to  do  as  we 
see  fit  with  enemy  property  will  not  suffice, 
tmless  u  be  shown  that  our  use  of  it  is 
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Just  and  fair.  That  is  the  reason  after  the 
last  World  War  we  did  not  go  the  full  dis- 
tance of  England,  France.  Belgium,  and  Italy 
of  forthwith  executing  the  same  power  they 
had  availed  of  and  did  not  instantly  apply 
all  seized  enemy  property  to  debts  owing 
by  the  enemy  and  Its  nationals.  Experience 
has  shown  we  were  wrong  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  beginning  of  Nazi  insanity.  Ger- 
many's self-destruction,  and  the  attendant 
Axis  Alliance  may  be  found  in  the  summer 
of  1931  when  the  German  Reich,  In  simple 
English,  "welshed"  on  the  agreement  by 
which.  In  good  faith,  we  had  been  Induced 
to  return  to  her  nationals  80  percent  of  the 
private  property  and  assets  we  had  seized  and 
had  the  right  by  law  and  treaty  to  retain 
and  use  as  we  saw  fit.  As  events  have  shown, 
she  broke  her  agreement  in  order  to  help 
provide  the  means  to  start  the  present  war. 
Seizure  and  use  of  German  and  Japanese 
assets,  whether  owned  publicly  or  privately, 
rests,  then,  on  equitable  principles,  not  con- 
fiscation, and  upon  constitutional  principles, 
not  barbarism,  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

I  come  to  the  final  point  from  which  I 
have  viewed  the  subject,  that  of  national 
seif-intereet. 

As  yet,  my  own  mind  is  open  in  such  ques- 
tions as  these: 

To  what  extent.  If  any,  shall  we  provide 
relief  or  payment,  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
enemy  property  or  otherwise,  to  others  than 
American  citizens;  for  instance,  those  who 
are  aliens,  but  not  enemy  aliens,  who  suf- 
fered private  losses  in  foreign  countries 
through  Axis  invasion  of  the  so-called  con- 
quered nations? 

If  any  such  recognition  Is  to  be  given  to 
Injured  aliens,  is  it  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
American  citizens  who  have  suffered  private 
losses,  through  depletion  thereby  of  any  fund 
eventually  established  for  the  purpose? 

Is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  such 
aliens  who  were  resident  abroad  at  the  time 
the  injuries  were  suffered  and  those  who  were 
domiciled  here  when  the  loss  occurred? 

On  this  point,  however,  a  difference  is  to 
be  recognized  between  permitting  all  friendly 
aliens  or  resident  aliens,  if  so  limited,  to 
prove  their  claims  in  American  courts  and 
permitting  them  to  share  In  any  funds  avail- 
able for  compensation.  The  bill  offered  by 
me  throws  the  doors  of  our  Federal  court 
wide  open  for  proof  of  claims  but  carries  no 
commitment,  express  or  Implied,  which  In 
any  way  limits  the  Congress  from  excluding 
or  including  any  particular  group  or  class  of 
claimants  In  the  final  distribution,  much  as 
In  a  Federal  equity  receivership.  I  think  that 
Is  as  far  as  we  should  now  go:  and  I  would 
not  oppose  any  amendments  Which  gave  the 
courts  power  to  limit  proof  of  claims  to 
American  citizens  and  nonenemy  aliens  resi- 
dent in  this  country  when  the  loss  occurred, 
Including  German  natloiukls  not  resident  In 
Germany  when  war  was  declared,  or  since 
escaped,  upon  proof  of  their  loyalty  to  this 
country. 

Another  question  on  which  I  have  reached 
no  final  conclusion  is  as  to  the  eventual 
disposition  of  the  very  valuable  seized  enemy- 
owned  patents,  although  my  mind  is  very 
clear  that  unrestricted  free  licensing  of  such 
patenU  by  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  is 
unwise  and  unjust.  My  bill  interdicjts  this 
In  the  following  langtiage: 

"(d)  The  Alien  Property  Custodlaivl»  di- 
rected to  offer  for  sale,  and  to  sell,  with  all 
convenient  speed,  all  enemy  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights  vested  in  him,  except 
such  patents,  trade -marks,  and  copyrights 
belonging  to  persons  whose  funds  are  ex- 
empt from  seiztire  as  defined  in  subdivision 
(b)  hereof,  in  accordance  with,  and  upon 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  In  section 
12.  subdivision  4,  of  this  act:  Provided, 
hotoeveT,  That  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
shall  not  offer  for  sale,  or  dispose  of  such 
patents,  trade-marks  or  copyrights  as  the 
President,  by  Executive  order,  shall  exempt 


from  sale  on  account  of  the  fact  that  such 
exemption  Is  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war:  ProiHded,  further.  That  as  to  other 
than  such  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copy- 
rights, the  AUen  Property  Custodian  is  di- 
rected not  to  grant  any  further  license  or 
licenses  for  the  use  thereof  except  upon  pay- 
ment of  fees  commensurate  with  the  reason- 
able value  of  such  licenses,  such  fees  to  be 
transmitted  by  him  forthwith  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  as  provided  In  subdi- 
Tision  (a)  hereof:  And  provided  further. 
That  no  such  fee  to  be  agreed  upon  shall  be 
deemed  commensurate  with  the  reasonable 
value  thereof,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, upon  due  investigation,  certifies  that 
he  considers  the  fee  to  be  paid  rs  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  such  license  agree- 
ment." 

I  do  not  believe  In  socializing  or  national- 
izing what  we  have  always  regarded  as  pri- 
vate property,  including  patents,  and  it  will 
take  a  lot  of  sound  argument  to  convince  me 
that  these  patents  should  not  forthwith  be 
put  In  American  ownership  of  competent 
management  and  established  financial  re- 
sponsibility. They  should  not  be  given 
away  like  bread  at  a  circus  to  make  a  Roman 
holiday  for  promoters  or  Irresponsible 
financiers. 

This  leads  to  a  further  point  of  major  Im- 
portance as  to  which  I  am  not  certain  what 
is  the  best  implementation.  Neither  these 
patents  (and  much  the  same  may  be  said, 
mutatis  mutandis,  about  enemy-owned  trade- 
marks, copyrights,  and  secret  formulas)  nor 
any  other  of  these  enemy  assets  should  be 
permitted  to  drift  back  or  be  siphoned  back 
Into  the  original  enemy  ownership  through 
tricks  and  devices  of  nominally  American 
corporations,  as  occurred  after  the  last  war. 
Unless  someone  presents  a  better  idea,  it  is 
my  intention  at  the  proper  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  my  bill,  following  a  precedent 
in  the  National  Housing  Act.  whereby  some 
Government  official  or  agency  will,  for  a  safe 
and  reasonable  period,  retain  a  nominal  stock 
interest  in  any  corporation  acquiring  certain 
types  of  enemy  assets,  so  there  will  be  what 
in  ecclesiastical  and  charitable  corporations 
is  called  a  power  of  visitation.  As  events 
proved  after  the  last  war.  promises,  pledges, 
and  solemn  covenants  provide  no  safeguard 
against  the  recapture  of  these  assets  by  the 
original  enemy  owners.  It  is  amazing  to 
learn  to  what  extent  our  mistakes  In  han- 
dling enemy  property  after  the  World  War 
supplied  the  means  to  our  present  enemies 
not  only  of  preparing  for  this  one  but  of 
building  the  machinery  and  devices  of  mod- 
em warfare.  For  a  full  and  explicit  discus- 
sion of  the  reentrenchment  of  enemy  car- 
tels, to  which  I  referred  on  the  floor  when 
Introducing  the  bill,  attention  is  called  tck 
the  recent  report  of  the  Kilgore  committee." 

However,  I  do  recognize  the  fact  that  some 
reservations  are  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
the.  use  of  these  patents,  as  I  indicated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House : 

"Mr.  Phhxips.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman 
If  it  is  not  a  fact  that  there  also  would  be 
Involved  the  use,  for  the  public  good,  of  cer- 
tain patents,  chemical  formulas,  and  medi- 
cal processes  in  the  procedure  such  as  you 
suggest? 

"Mr.  Geaehabt.  Yes;  I  failed  to  mention 
that  the  bill  I  have  drawn  provides  that 
whenever  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that 
a  patent  should  not  be  sold.  It  should  be 
retained  and  licensed  to  American  manufac- 
turers, or.  should  it  be  deemed  advisable,  It 
might  be  released  to  the  public  domain." 

There  remains  one  other  factor  of  national 
self-interest,  which  is  easUy  lost  sight  of  In 
these  days  of  feverish  war  spending  with  the 
national  debt  reaching  toward  $300,000,000,- 
000.    That  factor  is  the  United  SUtes  Treas- 


ury. Twenty  years  ago  It  was  scrlctisly  pro- 
posed, with  the  backing  of  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  then  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  It  came  very  near 
happening,  that  the  United  Stctes  release  all 
seized  enemy  property  and  pay  out  of  its 
own  Treasury  the  private  losses  which  Its  own 
citizens  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many during  the  World  War.  This  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  some  persons  were  con- 
fused by  sentiment  and  misled  by  the  fal- 
lacious argument  of  confiscation;  other  In- 
fluences also  entered  in,  of  which  we  hear 
the  present-day  echo  in  the  report  of  the 
Commerce  Department  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  contending  that  as 
a  matter  of  expediency  and  good  business. 
we  should  "turn  the  other  cheek"  and  re- 
turn to  German  Nazis  and  Japane.se  treachery 
private  property  and  assets  which  they  had 
in  this  country  when  Pearl  Harbor  was  at- 
tacked. Then,  too,  I  regret  to  say  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  profession,  there  were  always 
lawyers  ready  to  espouse  the  enemy  side  of 
any  question  of  public  or  private  concern. 
The  postwar  lead  of  accumulated  debt  facing 
this  country  is  staggering  enough.  Obliga- 
tions which  must  be  met  in  full  to  the  re- 
turning men  of  the  services  will  add  tre- 
mendous new  financial  burdens  on  our  tax- 
payers. As  a  Member  of  the  Congress  In 
dealing  with  decent  compensation  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  who  have  lost  all  but  life  itself, 
with  American  citizens  who  have  had  im- 
measurable material  losses.  I  do  not  intend 
to  have  to  square  my  conscience  with  a  mo- 
ment's hesitancy  or  delay  in  applying  Instant- 
ly and  to  the  last  dollar  every  German  and 
Japanese  asset  in  our  possession  to  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Injuries  and  losses  they 
h  ve  brought  upon  our  people  leaving,  as 
my  bill  contemplates,  Germany  and  Japan 
to  compensate  their  nationals  for  private 
property  so  applied  by  us  to  the  losses  of  our 
nationals.  That  to  me  Is  a  sound  and  moral 
principle;  that  Is  the  course  of  enlightened 
national  self-interest;  that  Is  the  way  of  in- 
suring against  future  aggression  by  treaty- 
breaking  nations. 
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ad  sess.  ( 1944 ) ,  2  parts  (Report  from  Subcom- 
mittee on  War  Mobilization  pursuant  to  8. 
Ees.  107). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
received  a  letter  similar  to  the  one  I 
received  from  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration,  together  with  a 
copy  of  his  memorandun*  carrying  his 
personal  comments  on  the  outlook  for 
price  control  during  the  coming  year. 

It  is  a  straightforward  statement  that 
only  an  honest  and  conscientious  man 
in  high  position,  confident  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  earnestly  sought  to  fuflll  the 
arduous  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
office  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  woiUd 
make.  I  feel  that  Instead  of  being  criti- 
cized, he  should  be  commended  upon  his 
straightforwardness  and  also  for  the 
assurance  he  has  given  that  he  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future  to  carry  on  In  the 
Interests  of  the  people  and  to  administer 
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the  act  In  compliance  viith  the  intent  of 
the  Congress. 

Under  the  leave  pranted  me.  I  insert 
the  letter  from  Administrator  Bowles  and 
the  accompanying  memorandum  so  that 
not  only  the  membership  of  the  House 
but  the  public  may  have  the  information 
contained  therein: 

OmcK  or  Price  Administration, 

Washington.  D  C.  July  7.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Adolpk  J.  Sabath. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washtngton,  D.  C. 

DcA>  Mk.  Sabath:  A  leader  of  Congress 
recently  Mked  me  If  I  thought  OPA  would 
continue  to  hold  prices  under  firm  control 
now  that  Congress  hsd  extended  our  pow- 
ers for  another  year.  The  answer  I  gave 
him.  he  said,  should  be  put  down  on  paper 
and  sent  to  all  Members  of  Congress,  and 
buslneaa.  farm,  labor,  and  other  leaders. 

Since  whatever  we  accomplish  or  fall  to 
accomplish  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
Urgely  determined  by  the  support  we  get 
from  those  who  lead  the  Nation's  thinking.  I 
have  done  as  he  suggested  and  put  my 
thoughts  down  on  paper.  You  will  find 
them  attached   to  this  letter. 

I  very  much  need  the  guidance  of  thought- 
ftil  Members  of  Congress  during  the  difficult 
months  that  lie  ahead  and  I  shall  greatly 
appreciate  It  If  you  will  let  me  have  your 
reaction  when  you  have  tjiven  this  statement 
your  consideration.  Particularly.  I  shall 
appreciate  It  If  you  will  call  to  my  attemion 
any  statements  made  which  do  not  Jibe  with 
your  own  point  of  view. 
Sincerely, 

Chesttes  Bowles. 

Administrator. 

I  Enclosure  1 
OmcE  or  Price  Aominktration. 

Washington.  D.  C  ,  July  7.  1945. 
Ifemorandum  to:  Members  of  the  Congress. 
From:  Chester  Bowles.  Price  Administrator, 

■0>R  PSSSONAL  COllMEirrS  ON  the  OtTTLOOK  FOt 
CONTROL  DfCUNC  TIIE  COMING   TTAJl 


A?  It  was  approved  by  the  Congress  on 
June  30.  the  Revised  Price  Control  Act  la.  I 
believe,  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 
While  the  bill  was  up  for  consideration  I 
made  It  a  special  point  to  study  each  sug- 
gwttd  amendment  in  the  light  of  its  possible 
•fltat  on  the  President's  order  to  "hold  the 
line." 

It  was  certainly  obvious  that  many  people 
thought  the  act  should  have  t>een  chanced  la 
many  major  respects.  And  I  know  that  many 
at  those  who  made  such  suggestions  were 
Just  as  sincere  In  their  beliefs  as  those  who 
cotild  not  agree  that  these  major  changes 
(hould  be  made.  In  addition,  there  were.  I 
know,  a  few  groups  Intent  on  securing  some 
special  t>eneflts  for  themselves  regardless  of 
what  the  effect  would  have  been  on  the  whole 
price-control  program.  AH  In  all.  I  think 
Gongress  did  a  grand  Job. 

X  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  selection 
of  your  colleague  Clinton  Anderson  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  had  a  splendid  talk 
with  him  earlier  this  week  and  we  are  work- 
ing on  a  close  program  of  day-to-day  coopera- 
tion. I  have  assured  him  of  the  complete 
support  and  cooperation  of  the  entire  OPA 
organization  In  the  dlfBcult  task  which  con- 
fronts him.  He  gave  me  similar  assurance  as 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

OPA  from  the  t>eglnning  has  had  a  difficult 
and  thankless  task.  Some  people  have  told 
me  that,  in  their  opinion,  our  Job  from  the 
beginning  was  theoretically  Impossible.  It 
waa  their  beliet  that  Inflation  waa  an  Inevi- 
table consequence  of  war.  and  there  was  little 
that  could  be  done  In  a  practical  way  to  pre- 
vent It. 

Ttie  fact  remains  that  Inflation  has  been 
controlled  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  infla- 
tionary pressure  that  this  country  has  ever 
aeen.    We  have  maintained  a  relatively  stable 
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price  level  and  a  sound 
through  3'3  years  of 
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I  do  not  believe  there 
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United    States   than 
organization.     I   belief 
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profiteer.      Our    efforts 
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backing  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Regardless  of  our  best  efforts,  however,  the 
final  test  on  whether  the  black  markets  will 
be  kept  under  control  or  whether  they  will 
grow  to  dangerous  proportions  rests  with 
the  general  public  Itself,  The  final  com- 
plete answer  to  our  black  markets  will  come 
from  the  righteous  indignation  of  our  busi- 
nessmen and  from  the  general  public. 

4.  We  must  drop  controls  Just  as  rapidly 
as  we  can.  and  let  me  say  right  here  with 
emphasis  that  there  is  no  group  which  is 
quite  so  anxious  to  drop  them  as  we  In  OPA 
are. 

As  ovT  peacetime  production  Is  stepped 
up.  supplies  will  gradually  come  In  balance 
with  demand,  first  in  one  field  then  another. 
As  quietly  as  this  occurs  price  controls  in 
that  area  will  be  eliminated.  Rent  control 
will  be  dropped  area  by  area  as  rapidly  as 
circumstances  permit.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
during  the  coming  year  you  will  see  price 
control  eliminated  on  many  products.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
you  will  probably  see  these  controls  dropped 
at  a  faster  and  faster  rate. 

Let  me  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  the  nert 
12  months  will  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
tests  that  we  have  ever  faced.  We  are  now  on 
the  last  Important  stage  as  far  as  price  con- 
trol Is  concerned.  In  this  last  stage  the  final 
victory  over  wartime  Inflation  can  be  either 
won  or  lost. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  you  that  rationing 
and  price  control  could  be  made  free  from  all 
Irritation,  and  free  from  all  possibility  of 
hardship  or  Inequity.  Unfortunately,  I  can't. 
Our  wartime  economy  Is  extremely  comple.T. 
A  lot  of  great  forces  are  always  exerting 
terrific  pressures  on  that  economy.  If  we 
push  on  it  at  one  spot  we're  pretty  sure  to 
get  a  bulge  or  two  at  some  other  spot.  Fre- 
quently those  of  us  who  have  responsibility 
for  this  vast  program  are  forced  to  choose 
between  relative  evils  rather  than  between 
clear-cut  alternatives  or  right  and  wrong. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  we  will  do 
our  utmost.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  ap- 
proach will  be  one  of  flexibility  and  good 
sense,  and  that  our  procedures  will  be 
changed  promptly  to  fit  changing  conditions. 

But  again  I  must  repeat  that  we  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  Without  the  full  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  In  busi- 
ness, labor,  on  our  farms  and  in  Congress, 
and  backed  up  by  the  general  publics  ac- 
ceptance and  determination  that  inflation 
"will  not  happen  here."  our  own  best  effort* 
will  be  helpless  to  stem  the  flood. 


American,  British,  and  Russian 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
Just  come  to  my  attention  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Reader's  Digest  by  Stanley 
High  entitled  'An  Open  Letter  to  the 
Russians."  The  writer's  intelligent  pres- 
entation of  the  need  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  as 
well  as  with  Great  Britain  and  his  en- 
lightening recital  of  the  advantages  that 
will  result  to  this  country  are  splendidly 
set  and  have  impre.ssed  me  greatly. 
While  the  Reader's  Digest  has  a  large 
circulation.  I  feel  the  article  is  worthy 
of  reading  and  study  by  as  many  people 


as  possible.  It  would  indeed  be  helpful 
and  beneficial  if  some  gentlemen  who 
continually  seek  to  create  discord  be- 
tween our  country  and  Russia  would  give 
it  real  study  and  it  may  serve  to  have 
them  desi.-^t  in  their  ill-timed  fault-find- 
ing and  criticism  of  the  mutual  interests 
of  both  countries.  Under  the  leave 
granted  me,  I  insert  the  article,  as  fol- 
lows: 

An  Open  Letteb  to  the  Russians 
.(By  Stanley  High) 

The  spirit  of  the  world's  peoples  will  not 
be  free  until  they  are  delivered  from  the 
dark  fear  that — 5,  10,  25  years  from  now — > 
another  more  devastating  war  may  over- 
whelm them. 

For  what  is  at  stake  in  victory  is  nothing 
less  than  the  release  In  every  land  of  man's 
free  spirit  and  its  creative  reemployment. 
It  was  the  work  of  that  spirit  in  the  past 
which  brought  us  so  far  out  of  the  jungle; 
which  brought  the  good  life  more  nearly 
within  the  reach  of  multitudes  of  us;  and 
which,  most  Importantly  of  all,  gives  us  to 
believe  that  we,  our  sons  and  daughters  and 
our  society  can  fashion  a  better  fate  than 
these  recurring  visitations  of  destruction, 
pillage  and  violent  death. 

In  the  freeing  of  the  spirit  that  made  these 
things  possible  and  In  its  creative  reemploy- 
ment lies  whatever  hope  the  future  holds. 
The  decisions  and  the  choices  which  will  de- 
termine that  future  will  be  largely  made  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and 
Great  Britain;  by  theU-  choice  of  agreement 
and  understanding  or  of  bad  faith  and  ill 
will. 

We  have  fought  and  won  a  war  together  to 
establish  that  opportunity.  Nothing  else  of 
moment  Is  at  stake  In  our  victory.  Those  in 
authority  who  can  see  that,  and — In  the  In- 
terest of  the  most  urgent  and  most  cherished 
needs  of  all  nations — act  accordingly,  will  be 
marked  as  more  than  statesmen.  They  will 
be  marked,  as  men  rarely  are,  as  emanci- 
pators. 

Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain the  foundation  of  agreement  and  under- 
standing Is  broad  and  deep.  That  is  a  fact 
the  world  can  build  on.  It  Is  a  bulwark  for 
the  present  and  the  future  which,  for  our 
security  and  progress,  we  in  the  United  States 
aim  to  strengthen. 

But  it  is  as  clear  In  America  as  It  must  be 
m  Russia  that  If  the  end  of  this  war  Is  to  be 
peace— and  not  just  another  armistice — unity 
of  purpose  among  the  three  great  Allies  is  In- 
dispensable. Solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  self-interest  of  each  nation,  there  is  no 
other  sound  policy. 

esskntial  to  tts  both 

For  the  well-being  and  progress  of  the 
peoples  of  each  nation  nothing  Is  so  urgently 
required  as  a  long  peace.  Each  nation  holds 
before  Its  people  the  same  promise  of  a  con- 
stantly rising  standard  of  living  and  quality 
of  life.  Without  peace  that  promise  cannot 
be  made  good. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  which,  economically, 
has  further  to  go,  has  a  less-developed  Indus- 
trial plant,  and  has  suffered  Immeasurably 
greater  lossts  In  the  war,  this  need  for  a  long 
peace  Is  not  far  short  ot  desperate. 

In  their  occupation  and  retreat  the  Ger- 
man Invaders  scorched  150,000,000  acres  of 
the  best  Russian  farm  land — an  area  equal 
to  half  the  productive  acreage  of  the  United 
States.  Dozens  of  Russian  cities  are  from 
60  to  95  percent  destroyed.  Totally  or  partly 
destroyed  are  Industrial  plants  which  pro- 
duced 61  percent  of  the  nation's  Iron.  59 
percent  of  its  pig  Iron,  50  percent  of  its  steel, 
77  percent  of  Its  aluminum,  60  percent  of 
Its  coal,  all  of  Its  mercury,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Its  Iron  and  steel  products. 

Most  of  Russia's  still  operating  factories 
are  badly  In  need  of  repair  and  replacement. 
Machines  have  carried  excess  loads  for  many 


years.  Many  of  them  are  obsolete.  "Every- 
where," writes  Edgar  Snow  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  "public  buildings  have  fallen 
Into  disreoalr.  All  new  housing,  except 
where  essential  to  the  war  effort,  ceased  in 
JiUy  1941.  Everybody's  clothes  are  worn  out 
or  wearing  out.  Practically  no  garments  but 
vmlforms  have  been  produced.  Many  thou- 
sands of  people  are  now  walking  on  paper 
soles  stuffed  In  their  only  shoes." 

"We  believe  we  can  restore  that  destruc- 
tion and  build  better  than  before,"  said 
Molotov  at  San  Francisco,  "but  the  work  \a 
tremendous." 

Russia's  leaders  must  know  how  greatly 
their  Immense  load  would  be  lightened  and 
how  much  their  gigs^ntlc  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion Gp>eeded  up  If,  through  agreement,  the 
United  States  and  Britain  could  put  their 
productive  shoulders  to  the  Soviet  wheel. 

There  is  no  guecswork  about  that.  Pro- 
ductively and  to  their  mutual  benefit,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  already  agreed  and  worked  to- 
gether. Their  agreeing  and  working  to- 
gether laid  the  prewar  foundation  for  Soviet 
industry  and  netted  the  United  States  many 
a  productive  job. 

RtrSSO-AlIERICAN  INTERDEPENDENCE 

At  Russia's  invitation,  American  engineers 
built  the  famous  Dnieprostroy  I>am,  Soviet 
gold,  on  the  barrel  head,  bought  the  turbines 
from  Westlughouse.  American  plans,  drawn 
for  a  profit,  furnished  the  basis  for  modern- 
izing the  coal  mines  of  the  Donets  Basin. 
Quick  to  recc^nize  a  good  thing,  the  Soviets 
subsequently  made  American  mining  prac- 
tices standard  throughout  the  Union, 

Rigs,  drills,  refineries,  and  gasoline  plants 
In  the  Caucasian  oil  fields  came,  for  cash, 
from.  America.  For  the  same  over-the- 
counter  reasons,  Soviet  tractors  are  Cater- 
pillar and  International  Harvester  models; 
Its  best  locomotives,  Baldwin  and  American 
Locomotive  types;  the  continuous  sheet  roll- 
ing mills  and  presses  in  Its  steel  plants,  also 
American. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  indispensable  to  the  peace  which.  In  turn, 
is  Indispensable  to  both.  By  a  cold  cal- 
culation of  what  their  own  self-interest  re- 
quires, they  are  Indispensable  to  each  other. 

And  while  the  American  people  want  more 
of  the  Jobs  and  profits  which  would  accrue 
from  this  productive  agreement,  reporU  In- 
variably show  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  want  more  of  the  type  of  goods  which 
America  produces. 

"We  have  seen  your  drugstores  In  the 
movies,"  a  Russian  told  John  Hersey,  "and 
we  are  determined  to  have  ice  cream  for  all 
at  50  kopeks." 

"Russians,"  writes  Edgar  Snow,  "admire 
American  products  of  all  kinds  and  dream 
of  the  day  when  they  can  buy  them  or 
Russian  copies  just  as  good.  Give  a  Rus- 
sian a  slick-paper  magazine  and  he  Imme- 
diately becomes  lost  In  the  advertisements 
picturing   goods  on  sale." 

In  Twelve  Months  That  Changed  the  World, 
Larry  Lesueur  tells  of  an  Interview  In  Moscow 
with  the  head  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  government  to  draw  up  plans  for  the 
postwar  rebuilding  of  Russia's  cities. 

"Here."  said  the  Russian,  "Is  what  you  are 
doing  In  America.  Building  model  towns  on 
one  side  of  the  road  in  a  semicircle  with  a 
byroad  coming  off  the  main  highway,  half 
circling  the  center  of  the  town  and  Joining 
the  highway  farther  along.  That  Is  what  we 
will  do,  too. 

"I  saw  some  of  your  new  apartment  build- 
ings in  America.  We  will  try  to  make  ours 
like  them.  Those  kitchens!  How  much  labor 
they  saved!  And  those  beautiful  bathrooms  I 
We  will  have  them  In  our  new  cities." 

It  Is  true  that  beyond  this  community  of 
popular  and  highly  practical  desire  for  the 
same  high  standards  of  living,  the  govern- 
ments of  our  two  countries  are  widely  dis- 
similar. Naturally,  we  are  proud  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  NaturaUy,  too,  we  feel 
as  free  to  criticize  Russia's  as  they  do  oura. 


But  In  many  particulars,  our  two  nations 
and  peoples  are  much  alike.  More  neany 
than  any  other  great  nation,  both  are  eco- 
nomically self-sufficient.  For  Its  economic 
development,  neither  requires  additional  ter- 
ritory. Geography  favors  the  security  of 
both — as  George  in  found  out  In  regard  to 
America,  and  Napoleon  and  Hitler  In  regard 
to  Russia.  • 

In  fact  and  In  spirit,  t>oth  countries  are 
young,  ambitious,  and  abounding  with  pio- 
neer energy  and  Imagination.  That  may  be 
why.  being  so  lately  arrived  as  dominant 
powers,  we  are  l)oth  Inclined  to  strut  our 
stuff  before  the  world.  Recent  assertions  in 
the  Soviet  press  of  the  almost  slnglehanded- 
ness  with  which  the  Red  Army  won  the  war 
are  reminiscent  of  the  American  tendency 
to  act  as  if  we  alone  had  won  World  War  I. 

LIKABLE  TRAITS   IN  COMMON 

Common  characteristics  In  both  peoples  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  when  the  average 
Russian  and  the  average  American  get  to- 
gether they  instinctively  like  each  other. 

"It  Is  difflcult,"  writes  Larry  Lesueur.  "not 
to  like  the  Russian  people.  They  are  so  im- 
pulsive, easily  amused,  and  good-natured. 
All  foreigners  admit  that  the  Russians  show 
an  Involuntary  preference  for  Americans  be- 
cause they  find  In  them  the  same  respon- 
siveness. Informality,  and  wllUngnesa  to  ac- 
cept them  as  equals." 

At  an  American  bomber  base  on  the  Rus- 
sian steppes,  Edmund  Stevens  "met  a  group 
of  five  Inseparable  companions,  Joe  from  New 
York,  Shorty  from  Pittsburgh,  and  Nikolai. 
Eostya,  and  Mlsha  from  Leningrad.  Moscow, 
and  Rostov,  respectively.  When  I  saw  them." 
Stevens  writes  in  his  article  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  "the  two  Americans  were  Ini- 
tiating their  Russian  side-kicks  Into  the  mys- 
teries of  chewing  gum  and  trying  to  get 
over  the  point  that  you  weren't  supposed  to 
swallow  It." 

This  good  comradejihip  was  t3?pical  In  the 
several  bases — in  Iran,  Russia,  Alaska,  and 
elsewhere — where  the  soldiers  of  our  two  na- 
tions have  had  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
and  to  fraternize. 

In  Collier's,  Corey  Ford,  and  Alastalr  Mac- 
Baln  tell  of  a  night  at  the  officers'  club  In 
Fairbanks.  "An  American  ferry  pilot  sits  at 
the  piano,  sounding  tentative  notes  while 
a  group  of  Russian  flyers  sing  one  of  their 
own  songs.  The  American  follows  by  ear, 
gradually  masters  the  melody,  plays  the  ac- 
companiment more  confidently  as  the  Amer- 
icans and  Russians  gather  closer. 

"They  try  a  Russian  eong  that  our  own 
fliers  know;  or  an  American  gets  out  his 
guitar,  hums  a  soft,  sad  accompaniment  to 
Old  Man  River;  or  a  Russian  youngster  pro- 
duces a  magnificent  pair  of  dress  boots,  made 
of  white  Siberian  dogskin;  a  Yankee  filer 
takes  off  his  shoes  and  tries  In  vain  to  get 
them  on.  "Nope."  pointing  ruefully  to  his 
foot,  'too  big.'  They  grin,  break  out  paper 
bags  of  grape.^  and  apples  and  lounge  side 
by  side  practicing  each  other's  language, 
laughing  at  each  o'-her's  mistakes. 

"It  may  be  a  historic  scene.  The  two 
countries  can  never  be  quite  so  far  apart 
again,  you  feel." 

The  Union,  which  the  Soviet's  16  "auton- 
omous" republics  comprise.  Is  as  much  a 
melting  pot  as  ours.  Soviet  Russia  I0  not  a 
nation  of  one  race,  but  of  175  different  peo- 
ples. They  speak  150  different  languages. 
There,  as  In  the  United  States,  these  diversi- 
ties have  produced  not  disruption  but  a  high 
order  of  patriotism  and  national  solidarity. 
Both  nations  are.  In  fact,  a  union.  That  Is 
because  of  the  way  In  which.  In  both,  the 
rights  and  opportunities  of  minorities  are 
protected. 

It  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  importance 
that,  despite  deep  differences  of  opinion 
throughout  their  history,  the  United  States 
has  stood  by  Russia  and  Russia  has  stood  by 
the  United  States  In  their  periods  of  great 
national  danger. 
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In  his  book.  United  States  Foreign  Policy. 

JKtXtK  Lippmann  writes  that  "the  story  of 

-ABMilcan  relations  Is  an  Impressive 

oX  \Mim  unimportant  In  the 

Ktlcm    of    policy    is    ideology — how 

to  nattwial  interest  " 

^kfi,  have  never  liked  Rus- 
sls>i  WanKamtmt  Buwla  has  frequently 
■pUflMOt  by  not  liking  ours. 
for  a  few  months  between  the  fall 
o(  Um  Ctar*  in  March  1917  and  the  Bolshevik 
n^dttttoo  In  November  1017,  the  political 
at  these  two  nations  have  always 
•part.  Itevertheleas.  Russia  and 
Stttcs  have  usually,  each  In  its 
\,  Mipported  one  another  In  criti- 
cal mocnents  of  their  history." 

Despite  Czarlst  fear  of  the  Ideas  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Russia's  policy  of 
armed  neutrality  favored  the  Colonics. 
Though  Russia  continued  to  be  antagonistic 
toward  American  democracy,  the  Czar's  gov- 
ernment, at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  de- 
clared that  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
was  essential  to  Rxissla.  This,  with  tbs 
rataequent  dispatch  of  Russian  naval  forces 
to  Hew  York  and  San  Francisco,  helped  to 
prevent  the  recognition,  by  Britain  and 
France,    of    the    Confederacy 

In  the  First  World  War.  there  was  deep 
dtellke  In  the  United  States  for  Russia's 
Cterlst  regime  and.  later,  both  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  the  Bolshevists.  But.  though  Russia 
was  represented  neither  at  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  nor  at  the  negotiation  of  the 
Ver*aUl«B  Treaty,  it  was  on  American  in- 
•totence  that  both  documents  included  pro- 
TtatOBS  aimed  to  protect  the  integrity  and 
tatorwU  of  Russia.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  dispatch  of  American  lorces  to  eastern 
Sfteria  In  1918  was  to  hold  in  check  the  antl. 
Russian  ambitions  of  Japan.  When  Ameri- 
can forces  were  withdrawn,  the  United  States 
insisted  th&t  Japan  withdraw  also. 

'•Historic  experience  shows,"  says  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann.  "that  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
placed  'on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe'  have 
always  been  antagonistic  In  their  political 
kicology.  always  suspicious  that  close  con- 
tact would  be  subversive.  Tet  each  has  al- 
ways opposed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
other.  Each  has  always  wished  the  other 
to  be  strong.  They  have  never  had  a  col- 
lision which  made  them  enemies." 

mSTOaiC   CHAMCI  TO   COOPmATE 

For  avery  reason  of  Immediate  and  long- 
time self-interest  Russia  and  the  United 
States  at  this  critical  moment  In  history 
should  stand  together,  support  each  other, 
and  cooperate  to  their  mutual  advantage. 

Tba  Soviet  Government  has  been  badly  in- 
fWOMll.  Indeed,  if  it  Is  unaware  how  great  is 
the  measure  of  good  will  and  friendliness  la 
the  United  State*  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  basis  in  fact  for 
Russian  mistrust  of  the  United  States.  By 
every  device  of  modern  communication — 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  lectures,  radio, 
and  moTtaa  ths  American  people  have  been 
Intensively  and  with  the  utmost  sympathy 
Ir.formed  about  Soviet  Russia. 

We  would,  in  return,  feel  happier  were 
there  less  secretiveneas  In  Russia  concerning 
the  United  States.  But  only  two  Russian 
policies  are  really  serloi:s  threats  to  good  will 
between  our  countries.  First,  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  power  such  as  Russia  never  be- 
fore possessed,  embarks  upon  a  policy  of 
tarrltorlal  aggrandlaement,  a  Russian  colli - 
■ten  with  ourselves  and  Great  BrlUln  would 
b«  almost  Inevitable.  Second,  if  the  Soviet 
Union,  flushed  with  its  historic  victories,  un- 
dertakes to  proselytize  the  world  on  behalf 
of  revolutionary  communism — that,  too, 
would  be  resisted  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

It  is  difflcult  to  believe  that  either  fear 
ean  matrrtallre.  Too  muc)>  t)Mt  Rursla 
needs  and  the  Russian  people  aspire  for  would 
be  toak.    At  stake  is  RusaU's  present  oppor- 


and 


ttmlty  to  achieve 
sumption  of  the  progre^ 
pie  toward  economic 

At   stake,  also,   is   a 
for   the   United   States 
the  Soviet  Union, 
of  good  will,  to  lift  the 
the  future  and  free 
destiny  that  is  within 


rccofcstructlon  and  a  re- 

of  the  Russian  peo- 

cultural  well-being. 

historic   opportunity 

Great   Britain,    and 

tcgcpier  with  all  nations 

fear  that  hangs  over 

minkind  for  the  better 

reach. 
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and  public  service  of 

FuLMEH.  late  a  Repre- 

Si  ate  of  South  Carolina 


\/lr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  coi  ntry  and  a  personal 
loss  to  me  when  the  £  upreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  in  his  infin  te  wisdom,  on  Octo- 


ber 19. 1944.  called  to 
orable   Hampton   P. 


represented  the  Second  District  of  South 


Carolina  so  faithfuUj 


24  years.    Represent  itive  Fulmer  served 


his  district  longer  in 
other  man. 

Hamp,  as  we  aflfec 
came  from  good  old  Sbuth  Carolina  stock. 
He  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  going 


was  tough  in  his  be 


of  America,  it  was 
Mr.  Fulmer  should 
the  powerful  House 
culture.    Two    year ; 
Congress  he  won  the 


eted  and  for  20  year  s  was  an  able  mem 


ber   of   that   comm 


at  the  time  of  his 


last  20  years  is  rep 
erected  by  Hampton 


the  soil.    He  agreed 


lis  reward  the  Hon- 
FuLMSR.   who   had 


and  ably  for  almost 


Congress  than  any 
ionately  knew  him, 


oved  State.    With- 


out means  of  securi  ig  a  college  educa- 
tion he.  as  he  was  p:  oud  to  say.  entered 
the  college  of  hard  k  nocks  and  forged  to 
the  top  in  the  busin  'ss  and  agricultural 
fields.  In  these  act  vities  he  met  both 
triumph  and  disaster  but  treated  those 
two  impostors  just  t  le  same. 

With  his  knowledf ;  of  agriculture  and 
his  burning  desire  '  o  help  the  farmers 


only  natural  that 

seek  assignment  to 

[Committee  on  Agri- 

after    coming    to 

assignment  he  cov- 


ttee.   rising   to   the 


chairmanship,  the  ]  (Osition  he  occupied 


death.    The  history 


of  the  advance  of  a«  riculture  during  the 


ete  with  milestones 
P.  Fulmer.    He  was 


the  author  of  mary  laws  which  have 
lightened  the  burd  ms  of  the  farmer. 
He  took  special  pri<  e  in  his  authorship 
of  the  Agricultural  i  idjustment  Act.  He 
never  forgot  that  or  e  of  the  great  loads 
of  the  world  is  bonie  by  those  who  till 


with  the  great  poet 


who  said  of  those  w:  lo  work  in  the  field: 


Bowed  by  the  weight 
He  leans  on  bis  hoe 

ground. 
The  miseries  of  the 
And  on  bis  back  the 


4f  the  centuries, 
and   gazes  upon   the 


agks  on  his  face 

(urden  of  the  world. 


You  had  to  know  Hamp  Fulmer  to  get 
fully  the  tender  sid4  of  his  nature.  He 
loved  his  wife  and  oaughters  dearly  and 
enjoyed  most  of  a!  I  his  happy  family 
circle.    My  heart  g)es  out  to  his  loved 


ones   left    behind. 


particularly   to   his 


widow  whose  tende'  care  and  devotion 
were  lavished  on  he  r  distinguished  hus< 


band  during  his  Intermittent  illness  for 
several  years  prior  to  his  death. 

The  illness  that  finally  took  Hamp  away 
had  been  in  evidence  for  some  years. 
He  often  spoke  to  me  about  his  physical 
condition  with  cheerfulness,  confidence, 
and    resignation.    He    knew    that     he 
shculd  quit  work  and  rest,  but  he  wouldn't 
quit  because  he  wanted  to  die  with  his 
boots  on.    With  the  dreamer  he  turned 
his  eyes  toward  the  eternal  sea  one  eve- 
ning and  was  ready. 
Sometime  at  eve.  when  the  tide  Is  low. 
I    shall    slip    my    moorings    and    sail    away. 
With  no  response  to  the  friendly  hall 
Of  kindred  craft  in  the  busy  bay. 
In  the  sUent  hush  of  the  twilight  pale. 
When   the  night   swoops  down   to  embrace 

the  day, 
And  the  voices  call  In  the  water's  flow^ 
Sometime  at  eve,  when  the  tide  is  low, 
I  Ehall  slip  my  moorings  and  sail  away. 
Through   purple  shades  that  darkly  trail 
O'er  the  ebbing  tide  of  the  unknown  sea, 
I  shall  fare  me  away  with  a  dip  of  sail 
And  a  ripple  of  waters  to  tcU  the  tale 
Of   a   lonely   voyager,    sailing   away 
To  mystic  isles,  where  at  anchor  lay 
The  craft  of  those  who  hive  sailed  before, 
O'er  the  unknown  sea  to  the  unseen  shora. 
A  few  who  have  watched  me  sail  away 
Will   miss   my   craft   from   the   busy    bay; 
Some  friendly  barks  that  were  anchofed  near, 
Some  loving  so'ils  that  my  heart  held  dear. 
In  silent  sorrow  will  drop  a  tear. 
But  I  shall  have  peacefully  furled  my  sail 
In  moorings  sheltered  from  storm  and  gale. 
And   greeted    the    friends    who   have   sailed 

before 
O'er  the  unknown  sea  to  the  unseen  shore. 


Don't  Count  China  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  Collier's  by  Gen. 
Albert  C.  Wedemej-er,  who  has  had  such 
phenomenal  success  in  the  last  9  months 
as  head  of  military  operations  in  the 
China  theater  of  operations. 

His  position  of  special  knowledge  and 
authority  makes  his  statement  an  au- 
thentic refutation  of  many  of  the  reck- 
less charges  which  have  been  hurled  in 
certsun  quarters  at  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment and  its  leaders. 

Don't  Coxrtn  China  Otrr 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer  as  told  to 
George  Creel) 

China  Is  on  the  ^y  to  a  unity,  a  strength, 
and  an  efficiency  that  will  make  ber  an  ag- 
gressive and  dependable  ally.  A  hard,  toil- 
some way,  still  thick  with  obstacles,  but  the 
climb  Is  steady.  In  the  Qnal  decisive  stages 
of  the  war,  when  we  will  need  a  continental 
force  to  close  with  the  enemy,  I  have  the 
deep  conviction  that  Chinese  armies  can  be 
counted  on  for  valuable  contributions  to  the 
common  effort. 

These  predictions  have  firmer  base  than 
hope  or  optimism.  Today  the  Chinese  Mili- 
tary Establishment  and  the  American  Mili- 
tary Establishment,  the  Chinese  Government 
and  the  American  Embassy  in  Chungking, 
are  a  team  pledged  to  teamwork.    Chiang 
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Kai-shek  li:  keeping  that  pledge,  for  In  our 
dally  contact  I  have  yet  to  meet  with  a 
(alliu-e  In  complete  cooperation;  a  strong 
man,  rigid  In  many  respects,  but  owning  an 
open  mind  and  fhe  courage  to  tauc'i  tradition. 
With  his  full  consent  and  backing,  the 
Chinese  Army  is  in  process  of  reorganization, 
a  new  merit  system  Is  putting  competent 
cfSclals  in  key  places,  and  the  ancient  supply 
service  is  being  overhauled.  Thanks  to 
Donald  Nelson  and  other  American  experts, 
China  has  a  War  Production  Board,  and  order 
Is  being  brought  out  of  a  well-nigh  incredible 
chaos.  "Squeeze,"  long  regarded  as  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  practice,  now  meets  with 
severe  punishment,  and  bureaucracy  is  also 
feeling  the  Generalissimo's  heavy  hand.  He 
has  dismissed  19,000  employees  from  the  con- 
scription service  and  has  cut  the  number  of 
offices  in  half. 

Much  has  been  told  and  printed  about  how 
China's  war  lords  have  taken  our  shipments 
of  arms  and  munitions  and  hidden  them 
away  in  caves  and  cellars  for  their  own  use 
in  the  expected  civil  conflicts  of  the  postwar 
period. 

I  myself  know  of  no  such  practices,  and 
the  Generalissimo,  white  with  anger,  has  re- 
poatedly  told  me  that  the  charges  are  false. 
In  any  event,  all  lend-lease  material  that 
comes  Into  the  Chinese  theater  today  Is  un- 
der my  direct  control  and  supervision,  and  I 
decide  every  detail  with  respect  to  priorities 
and  allocntions.  Not  only  does  this  guard 
against  misappropriation,  but  it  permits  a 
balanced  distribution  of  supplies  to  all  the 
forces  in  the  field. 

In  my  position,  I  cannot,  of  course,  discuss 
China's  political  conditions,  but  I  can  say 
that  when  the  Japanese  advance  threatened 
the  vital  area  between  Kwelyang  and  Kun- 
ming. I  requested  a  release  of  troops  from  the 
Eo-called  "blockading  army  of  the  north," 
supposed  to  number  150,000.  The  Generalis- 
simo, without  discussion,  authorized  me  to 
take  as  many  as  I  needed.  I  decided  on 
60,000  men  as  the  number  that  could  be 
flown  down  from  Slam.  They  were  regarded 
as  the  pick  of  Chinese  fighting  men.  but 
medical  examination  eliminated  some  23,000 
of  that  number. 

Those  men  stopped  the  Japanese  drive 
toward  Chungking  and  they,  reinforced  by 
the  United  States  trained  troops  from  Burma, 
have  been  responsible  for  driving  the  Japs 
back  toward  the  South  China  coast  and 
severing  the  Jap-held  rail  line  to  Indochina 
and  Thailand. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that 
China's  problems  have  been  solved.  Far 
from  It.  Progress  Is  bound  to  be  slow— 
heartbreaklngly  slow  in  all  likelihood— and 
there  Is  the  chance  that  conditions  may  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  You  don't 
change  a  country  over  from  medievalism  In 
a  few  years,  and  war-torn  years  at  that. 
China  started  from  miles  behind  scratch 
and,  in  spite  of  advances,  is  still  behind 
scratch.  But  the  people  have  the  spirit, 
and  their  leadership  has  the  wUl. 

Proof  is  afforded  by  the  record.  A  pacific, 
totally  unprepared  nation  has  stood  up 
against  a  powerful  enemy  for  more  than  7 
years,  pitting  Inadequate  and  obsolete  equip- 
ment against  modern  armies,  and  enduring 
horrors  of  devastation.  And  throughout 
that  same  period  of  sack  and  massacre,  the 
Generalissimo  has  never  once  given  ear  to 
tho  peace  offers  that  the  Japanese  have  made 
with  Increasing  regularity. 

oDscuHK  vnrw  or  china's  otort 
These  facta,  unhappily,  have  been  obscured 
by  the  failure  of  most  Americans  to  view 
China  realistically.  In  the  beginning,  there 
was  an  outburst  of  scntlmentallsm  that  ig- 
nored obvious  facts,  and  a  chorxw  of  over- 
praise that  bred  a  lot  of  extravagant  expec- 
tatlona. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  Japanese  victories, 
came  a  tendency  to  mlnlmlM  and  disparage 
China's    war    effort.    During    a    brief    visit 
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home,  my  first  in  a  year.  I  hove  both  read  and 
heard  that  the  Chmese  are  not  fighting,  that 
they  have  never  really  fought,  and  lack  the 
heart  to  fight.  Reports  of  pitched  battles  are 
sometimes  dismissed  as  shadowboxing. 

We  should  remember  that  it  was  only  In 
1928  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  defeated  the  war 
lords  of  the  north,  giving  him  his  chance  for 
the  unification  and  regeneration  of  China, 
and  it  was  in  1937  that  the  Japanese  invaded 
In  overwhelming  force;  a  space  of  less  than 
10  years  In  which  to  substitute  a  modern, 
democratic  form  of  government  for  centuries 
of  Manchu  despotism.  Even  that  short  span 
was  not  without  Interruption,  for  the  Japa- 
nese occupied  Manchuria  in  1931,  and  poured 
down  through  the  Great  Wall  into  Chahar  in 
1935. 

China's  450.000,000,  moreover,  were  spread 
out  across  a  vast  stretch  of  territory,  divided 
by  differences  in  languages  and  dialects,  and 
an  almost  utter  lack  of  means  of  communi- 
cation and  travel.  In  1928  there  were  less 
than  2,500  niles  of  railroad,  and  the  highways 
were  purely  coastal,  the  interior  having  only 
mud  roads,  lanes,  and  trails.  Handcrafts 
constituted  the  bulk  of  industry,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  mechanical  transport  doomed  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  to  animal 
drudgeries.  No  man  ever  faced  a  more 
herculean  task. 

The  Generalissimo  himself  would  be  the 
last  to  claim  100-percent  success,  but  there 
was  accomplishment.  He  set  up  a  central 
government  that  restored  some  degree  of  law 
and  order;  he  called  a  congress  that  drafted 
a  democratic  constitution;  he  launched  com- 
prehensive programs  in  connection  with  rail- 
way and  highway  building,  education,  sanita- 
tion, and  public  health.  In  addition  he 
nationalized  inany  natural  resources  and 
planned  the  development  of  China's  heavy 
Industries. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  ex- 
tent and  progress  of  the  program  led  the 
Japanese  to  decide  on  Invasion  and  total  war. 
China's  moves  toward  unification  and  mod- 
ernization made  Tokyo  afraid  to  wait.  Un- 
fortunately, Chiang  Kal-8hek  had  not  been 
able  to  do  two  things  at  once.  Having 
potired  energy  and  public  funds  into  recon- 
struction, he  made  the  national  defense  a 
secondary  consideration. 

The  Chinese  Navy,  at  the  time  of  invasion, 
consisted  of  6  cruisers  Ihat  were  little  more 
than  training  ships,  and  some  50  gunboats 
v.'ithout  firepower.  Some  250  fighter  planes, 
mostly  old  models,  and  a  handful  of  trainers 
made  up  his  air  force.  The  Army,  while  num- 
bering around  2,000.000,  lacked  officer  per- 
sonnel schooled  in  modern  combat,  and  was 
critically  weak  in  heavy  artillery  and  mecha- 
nized equipment. 

Aside  from  being  Inadequately  armed,  the 
troops  were  poorly  clothed  and  half  fed. 
Wearing  only  thin  cotton  uniforms  In  bitter 
weather,  soldiers  tramped  through  snow  In 
bare  feet.  Under  an  antiquated  system  of 
supply,  the  regular  rice  ration  was  supposed 
to  be  supplemented  from  money  supplied  to 
division  commanders.  Some  put  it  in  their 
pockets,  but  even  when  honest,  the  com- 
mander had  no  system  for  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  foodstuffs.  Often  supplies 
were  miles  removed  from  troop  concentra- 
tions, and  there  were  only  human  carriers. 
These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  made 
successful  resistance  Impossible,  and  to  this 
day  I  marvel  that  the  Chinese  managed  to 
do  as  well  as  they  did.  Do  you  see  now  what 
I  mean  by  saying  that  China  started  from 
miles  behind  scratch? 

Of  all  the  thousand  and  one  dUBcultles 
that  have  had  to  be  overcome,  production 
must  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list.  Not 
that  the  Chinese  lack  resourcefulness.  Inge- 
nulty.  and  industrlousness.  The  great  trouble 
was  the  utter  absence  of  organlaatlon.  as  we 
understand  the  word.  Having  no  traniport 
or  means  of  communication  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  but  a  principal  cause  was  the  highly 


Individualized  nature  of  the  Chinese.  Their 
entire  economy,  for  countless  years,  has  been 
built  around  the  family,  and  even  when  in- 
dustry went  out  of  the  home  into  the  fac- 
tory it  stayed  clannish  and  individualistic. 

INCSEASED  INDtJSTHIAL  OXTmrT 

Donald  Nelson  has  changed  that,  or  per- 
haps it  is  better  to  say  he  has  made  a  start. 
The  War  Production  Board,  by  sweeping  re- 
forms, has  greatly  increased  China's  indus- 
trial output.  At  the  time  of  the  Invasion, 
some  eoo  factories  were  moved  away  from 
the  coast,  a  Job  Involving  the  transport  of 
120.000  tons  of  goods  and  machinery,  and 
Journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles.  Today  there 
are  more  than  1,600  privately  owned  indus- 
trial plants  In  the  caves  and  hills  of  the 
Interior,  and  a  number  of  odd  units  of  hea\'y 
industry  imder  the  direct  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Commission. 

Much  of  the  production  is  still  primitive. 
Judged  by  our  standards,  but  amazing  in  view 
of  the  handicaps.  I  have  seen  small  vessels 
made  out  of  salvaged  steel  plate,  and  steam 
engines  constructed  from  what  we  would  re- 
gaid  as  scrap.  In  one  town  there  Is  a  textile 
mill  that  carries  on  in  a  3-mile  stretch 
of  bombproof  tunnels;  and  other  factories, 
either  underground  or  cleverly  camoufiaged, 
turn  out  electrical  equipment,  chemicals,  and 
munitions.  Even  vegetable  oils  are  processed 
in  such  manner  as  to  produce  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  gasoline  and  Diesel  oil. 

Modern  methods  and  modern  machinery, 
now  being  provided  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  are  bound  to  show  increasingly  good 
results. 

Another  forward  step  is  the  correction  of 
disorganization  and  confusions  in  the  Supply 
Service.  Yu  Pel  Peng,  an  honest  and  able 
civil  servant,  is  now  top  man.  thanks  to  the 
merit  system  recently  Installed  by  the  Gen- 
eralissimo. He  has  had  our  American  experts 
make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  whole  com- 
missary situation,  and  on  the  basis  of  their 
report,  a  ration  has  been  worked  out  In  an 
effort  to  give  each  soldier  a  balanced  and 
reasonably  sufficient  diet. 

BETTER    DISTHIBUnON    OF    StTPPLIES 

The  heart  of  the  system  Is  an  Improved 
method  of  collection  and  warehousing.  The 
plan  provides  that  instead  of  having  food- 
Ettiffs  commandeered,  farmers  are  now  paid 
for  everything  bought,  and  storage  depots 
have  been  built  at  key  points.  At  that,  the 
supply  plcttire.  as  a  whole.  Is  still  far  from 
rosy. 

The  railroad  situation  Is  bad,  the  main 
highways  are  not  as  good  as  our  rural  roads, 
and  trucks  remain  a  headache.  At  last 
count,  there  were  only  6.000  In  all  Free  China, 
and  the  newest  of  them  was  3  years  old. 

To  meet  the  lack  of  mechanical  transport, 
the  Chinese  have  built  up  what  they  call 
"stage  Imes."  But  for  the  pluck  behind 
them,  they  would  be  laughed  at  by  the  most 
backward  American  community.  Rafts, 
Junks,  and  carts  are  pulled  by  men  and  ani- 
mals— horses,  mules,  donkeys.  camels. 
Where  no  roads  or  waterways  are  available 
but  only  rough  trails,  human  carriers  are 
used,  packing  as  much  as  90  pounds  per  man, 
and  covering  20  mlleo  a  day. 

It  Is  In  connection  with  the  military  estab- 
lishment, however,  that  the  greatest  refornoa 
are  foreseen.  Through  the  centuries,  for  In- 
stance, Chinese  armies  have  been  drawn  from 
the  peasantry  and  herded  into  uniform  at 
the  point  of  bayonets.  MlllUry  service  was 
scorned  by  the  better  classes,  and  honor  was 
for  the  scholars.  Now  China  has  a  Selective 
Service  Act  much  like  our  own,  and  an 
Educated  Youth  Corps  of  100,000  drawn  from 
China's  elite  Is  nearly  ready  for  the  field. 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  ton  and  the  sons  of  high 
officials  are  in  uniform,  sharing  dangers  and 
hardships  aide  by  aide  with  soldiers  of  the 
coolie  class.  I  have  asked  the  Oenerallsslmo 
several  times  to  let  me  b%ve  hU  eon  lor  auff 
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asty.  but  be  refoaad  Co  take  blm  awmy  from 
•onbat. 

I  cannot  ipeak  too  highly  of  General  Chen 
Cheng,  the  new  Minuter  of  War.  A  comi>e- 
tent  soldier  and  a  capable  adrntotstrator,  hia 
lioiMKty  la  proved  bjr  the  fact  that  be  haa 
;  but  bla  armj  pay  after  lonff  yean  of 
KTlce. 

(ood  man  ta  Tu  Ta-wel,  promoted 

to  be  AMlatant  Minister  of  War  by  reason  of 
hia  brilliant  record  aa  Chief  of  Ordnance;  a 
Banrard  man,  by  the  way.  where  he  won  the 
■cbolarahip  that  sent  him  to  Germany  fcr 
Military  study. 

Tb«M  two  arc  doing  a  great  ]ob  with  the 
OcnenUlMbno's  backing.  It  used  to  be  that 
a  soldier  reeelTCd  about  %\JSO  a  month,  out 
at  which  he  bad  to  pay  for  his  rations.  To- 
day he  gets  930  a  month,  and  his  food  and 
clothing  are  furnished  by  the  goTemment. 
Medical  care  waa  not  even  a  promise  a  lew 
yean  ago.  but  now  there  are  field  and  baae 
ho^>iuls.  training  schools  for  nurses,  and 
Mood  banks. 

One  of  the  fxxndamental  refonna  la  what 
we  call  the  "cannlballiatlon"  of  the  army. 
This  means  a  concentration  on  fltneas  rather 
than  alae,  and  fB^uwts  on  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  For  eiample,  we  will  taka 
three  dJTlslons,  say,  weed  out  the  unfits  and 
misfits,  and  form  one  rffeetlvt.  well-equipped 
ftnd  well-trained  dlTtslon.  That  U  an 
achievement,  for  the  old-Myto  army  bad  a 
pathetic  r«Uh  m  the  valtM  0(  numbers. 

Omcer  personnel  U  now  betng  turned  out 
by  three  schools  In  operation  under  Ameri- 
can dtreottoo.  one  for  artillery,  one  for  mfsn- 
trv  and  the  third  a  general  staff  cul lege  for 
wdvaneed  instruction.  Amorleans.  scattiTMl 
All  through  the  Army,  are  Uarhlng  the  tach- 
Blques  of  mrwlern  warfare,  and  the  result* 
•re  already  spparent. 

The  Chinene  American  Compoalte  Wing, 
General  Chennaulfs  "bAby"  holds  a  lot  of 
promise.  Trained  In  India  by  American  ofll- 
eers.  the  youngsters  fly  back  o?er  the  Hump 
for  combat  duty,  and  Alter  Into  the  Chinese 
ftlr  force  that  la  in  prooeM  of  building.  Lan- 
guage dlffprenrex  nre  not  the  obataelM  tbat 
night  be  imngitied.  for  It  is  common  lo  haar 
ft  Tetas  Tolce  drawling  "Kul-shlh-sheh-chl.** 
Which  means  "Commence  firing."  and  bava 
ft  Cantonese  call  back,  "Okay." 

A  fine  lot.  and  recklessly  brate.  especially 
Where  their  precious  planes  are  concerned, 
you  Just  can't  make  them  ball  out.  and  all 
take  the  moet  desperate  chances  to  save  a 
ahlp.  knowing  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  re- 
placement. Not  long  since  I  heard  of  a  Cftso 
where  the  main  fuel  tank  had  been  shot 
ft  way,  leaving  the  gas  tanks  empty  and,  on 
top  of  this,  one  engine  was  dead  and  the  other 
ehoklng.  American  officers  ordered  the  pilot 
to  Jump,  but  he  hung  on  and  finally  made  a 
landing  that  saved  the  plane. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  have  no  healtatlon  in  saying  that  the  Chi- 
nese  have  fought,  are  fighting,  and  will  keep 
on  until  Japan's  complete  defeat.  Adequate- 
ly armed  and  trained,  properly  fed,  and  well 
^Bcered.  they  make  aa  good  soidlers  as  any  In 
the  world.  This  U  not  my  own  unsupported 
fudgment.  Ask  Gen.  Dnn  Sultan,  who  has 
ixad  75.000  of  them  with  him  In  the  Burmese 
jungles. 

TMZ   QXNKKAUSaiSfO   rOLLOWS   A   PATTOUf 

It  is  untrue  that  the  first  three  battles  of 
Changsha  arere  sham  affairs,  the  Japanese 
advancing  only  to  gather  the  crops,  and  then 
retreating.  In  each  of  the  battles,  as  I  have 
•tudied  them,  the  Oeueralisilmo  followed 
much  the  same  pattern.  Road  wrecking  Im- 
mobilized the  enemy's  mechanUtd  units. 
While  mines,  planted  under  heavy  aircraft 
Are,  prevented  Jap  warshlpa  and  aiulUary 
Tonacts  from  oomtng  up  the  rivers.  Then,  in- 
stead of  offering  frontal  resistance,  the  Chi- 
neee  withdrew,  and  under  cover  of  Intense 
ivtraatlng  action,  ahifted  strong  forc«a  to  the 
Japaneae  Aanks  an|^  rear.  Alter '  oucking  la  ' 
the  enemy,  they  attacked  and  won  decislv* 
nc  tor  lea. 
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1  think  the  Chines* 
bone-deep  love  of 
ambition  to  take  their 
of  nations.    In  China 
swing  of  a  new. 
evidence  of  a 
met.levalism  imposed 
chu  rule.     And  I  have 
Generalissimo  as  a 
trlot  and  an  inspiring 

Proof  of  It,  to  my 
the  fact  that  when 
to  name  a  man  for  his 
sition.  all  disavow  any 
him.    Prem  my  ccnv 
know  that  he  counts 
gress,  elected  by  the 
democratic  laws  for 

With  such  a  people 
can  China  be  counted 
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great  people  with  a 
and  an  Intense 
place  in  the  family 
t|3day  there  Is  the  up- 
splrlt,  and  plain 
to  cast  off  the 
centuries  of  Man- 
come  to  esteem  the 
leader,  a  real  pa- 
unlfylng  force. 

Is  furnished  by 

opposition  is  asked 

'  loet,  In  event  of  depo- 

thought  of  replacing 

efsatlons  with  him,  I 

ihe  days  until  a  con- 

wljole  people,  can  frame 

government. 

such  a  leader,  how 
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REMARKS 

0. 

HON.  KAR .  STEFAN 


IN  THE  HOU8I  OP   UVRmNTATITM 

Tuctdau.  J\  ly  to.  1945 


Mr,  STEFAN.    Mr 
count   ha.1   alrfudy 
article   cmanatins 


thftt  appeared  in  the  RuMlan-languaso 


masazlno,    America 


Speaker,  some  ac- 
been  taken  of  an 
rem   OWI   sources 


Illustrated.      The 


article  under  the  ti.lt  "Prairie  SUtes" 
has  In  It  the  followlri  statement: 

To  the  west  of  the  i  Isslssippl  stretches  an 
Immense  land  of  pfklrlas,  th*  so-called 
Oreat  Plains. 

This  prairie  land  licludes  the  following 
States:  Kansas.  Nebraika.  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Wyoming,  Moitana,  Colorado,  and 
Utah.  This  region,  covering  almost  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States,  supports  only  one-twentieth  part  of 


the  population  of  the 


In  It  are  almost  ezclv  lively  farmers.     Live- 
stock   raising    is    carr  ed    on    only    in    th* 


mountainous  parts   oj 
mlng.      Industry     is 


truth  of  the  article 


country.    The  people 


Montana   and  Wyo- 
almost     nonexistent. 


Raw  materials  and  fata  -Icated  goods  must  be 
Imported  from  other  I  itates.  The  rich  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  feglon  are  as  yet  un- 
touched. 

Becau.se  of  the  ixpress  mention  of 
Nebra.'^ka.  may  I,  foi  Nebraskans  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  pro  est  the  obvious  un- 


s  Implications?    In 


the  atmosphere  of  e:  Listing  international 
conditions,  such  misleading  information 
impairs  our  countr/'s  position  at  the 
world's  conference  tible. 

To  informed  Americans,  the  surface 
ridiculousness  of  thl^  article  is  laughable. 
To  say  that  the  peoble  in  this  all-inclu- 
sive region  are  "almist  exclusively  farm- 
ers," that  "industry]  Is  almost  nonexist- 
ent." that  "hvestock  iraising  Is  carried  on 
only  in  the  mountamous  parts  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming,"  borders  on  the 
realm  of  amusing  fj^sehood. 

But  such  information  is  not  amusing 
to  the  hungry  people  of  Europe. 

Martin  bombers,  n^ade  in  Omaha,  have 
helped  to  keep  thoi  sea  lanes  open  to 
Murmansk.  Nebraska  livestock,  fattened 
on  Nebraska-raisedj  feed,  sent  to  Ne- 
braska stockyards,  and  processed  in 
Nebraska  packing  houses,  have  helped  to 


feed  the  armies  of  Marshal  Konev  and 
Marshal  Zhukov  on  their  final  drive  to 
Berlin.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much 
of  Nebraska's  yearly  production  of  65,- 
718.384  pounds  of  butter  went  to  Russia 
and  other  lend-lease  destinations. 

Yes;  the  three  and  a  quarter  million , 
cattle,  the  million  sheep,  the  14.000,000  i 
chickens,    and    the    three    and    three-  („ 
quarter  million  hogs  on  Nebraska  farms 
have  contributed   greatly  to   the   food 
needs  oi  our  armed  forces  and  those  of 
our  allies.    We  take  no  exception  to  the 
acclaim  of  Nebraska  as  a  great  agricul- 
tural producer. 

What  about  the  so-called  nonexistent 
Industry? 

Nebraska's  boiler  shops,  concrete  prod- 
ucts, barrels,  drugs  and  medicines,  its 
grease  and  tallow,  its  paint  industry,  its 
sheet-metal  works,  its  structural-metal 
establishments,  its  machinery  and  ma- 
chine shops  products  have  helped  to 
make  possible  the  giant  strides  of  Amer- 
ican Industry  in  war. 

Abundant  natural  resources,  includinf? 
electrical  power,  sive  promise  of  main- 
taining and  Increasing  Nebraska's  indus- 
trial expan-tlon  in  the  postwar  years. 
Byproducts  of  the  chemical  Industry 
alone  are  such  fermentation  necessities 
as  ethyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  acetone, 
lactic  acid,  and  glycerol.  Plastics,  whoso 
value  hai  been  proved  under  the  most 
trying  conditions,  are  being  made  In 
large  quantities  from  Nebraska  cellulowo. 

This  element  of  permanent  progress 
can  scarcely  have  been  derived  from  a 
purely  agricultural  economy.  Neither 
can  It  have  suddenly  evolved  from  purely 
wartime  conditions.  The  basle  essentials 
of  this  agro-lndustrlal  economy  have 
been  operative  in  Nebraska  for  decades. 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska is  Its  people.  The  people  of  Ne- 
braska have  joined  together  to  make 
their  State  one  of  the  most  efBclent  units 
within  our  Federal  Government.  They 
have  done  so  because  they  have  been 
consistently  well  Informed.  That  Is  why 
false  or  misleading  Information  about 
Nebraska  and  Its  relationship  with  its 
sister  States  Is  so  dangerous.  Nebraska 
has  abundant  facilities  for  travel  by  air, 
rail,  and  hlphway.  In  fact.  48  airports 
now  serve  Nebraska's  1,315.834  popula- 
tion. Three  hundred  Nebraska  towns 
have  newspapers.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty  post  ofDces  serve  the  network  of 
Nebraska  communities  and  connect  Ne- 
braska farms  by  means  of  rural  free  de- 
livery. Nebraskans  read  more  than  300 
State  newspapers,  support  245  public 
libraries,  and  have  access  to  80  college 
and  university  libraries.  Nebraska  chil- 
dren and  adults  are  served  by  7,000  school 
districts  and  25  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  school  population  of  Ne- 
braska Is  254,000. 

This  Is  the  truth  about  Nebraska.  Any 
departure  from  the  truth  builds  a  dis- 
torted picture.  At  this  time,  with  the 
San  Francisco  Charter  under  considera- 
tion by  the  United  States  Senate,  a  dis- 
torted picture  of  Individual  State  re- 
sources has  international  implications. 

Russia  may  wonder  why  there  Is  a 
reluctance  on  our  part  to  ship  farm  ma- 
chinery abroad.  This  farm  machinery 
is  needed  within  our  own  country  In  In- 
creasing amounts  to  replace  woru-out 
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farm  machinery  and  to  open  Improved 
districts  for  cultivation.  The  article  in 
America  Illustrated  would  lead  the  reader 
to  believe  that  5Jebraska  and  her  sister 
States  in  the  Great  Plains  region  are  not 
carrying  their  own  weight  in  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  macihnery.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  true. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  away 
any  of  the  credit  so  richly  deserved  by 
States  in  all  other  sections  of  the  United 
States.  What  they  have  done  in  this 
war  has  been  the  result  of  courage  and 
planning.  However,  the  reflection  in 
the  America  Illustrated  article  has  been 
on  the  States  of  the  regie  n  that  I  rep- 
resent. In  telling  the  story  of  America 
abroad  I  believe  that  It  Is  vital  to  show 
accurately  the  job  every  section  of 
America  has  accomplished.  No  unbal- 
anced account  of  our  war  effort  should 
be  given  to  a  foreign  public.  ^ 

In  this  In.stance,  Nebraska  Ir.  a  symbol. 
It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  soundness  of  the 
region  In  which  It  is  located.  Nebraska 
has  no  bonded  Indebtedness.  It  pre- 
serves a  fine  balance  between  agriculture 
and  Industry.  It  has  utilized  the  nat- 
ural resources  at  Its  disposal — employ- 
ing them  to  their  best  advantage,  but  not 
wasting  them.  The  human  resources  of 
Nebraska  have  been  the  Integrating  fac- 
tor that  made  poulble  this  continuing 
progress.  It  I.h  becausf  of  the  people  nf 
Nebraska  that  I  want  to  keep  the  record 
straight.  They  are  doing  a  job  well. 
They  have  done  a  Job  well,  They  will 
continue  lo  do  their  Job  In  the  winning 
of  this  war  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  la.stlng  peace  in  line  with  their  out- 
standing record. 

Misinformation  about  the  contribu- 
tion of  Nebraska  or  any  other  State  at 
this  time  supplied  to  foreign  readers  Ly 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Is  likely  to  have  repercussions  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  earnestly  seek- 
ing to  get  along  with  other  nations,  this 
Nation  must  be  represented  realistically. 
We  are  not  a  group  of  loosely  connected 
States  in  a  confederacy.  We  are  a  Fed- 
eral Union.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  agency 
connected  with  the  Federal  Union  to  dis- 
play the  true  qualities  of  the  Individual 
States  in  our  national  showcase. 

Only  with  truth  can  we  expect  to  beget 
understanding.  Misinformation  is  now, 
as  it  always  has  been,  the  root  of  national 
and  international  discord. 


Pen  Used  in  Sigfnin;  Poital-Pay-Increaie 
Bill  Presented  to  Mr.  Leo  E.  George 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  privilege  today  to  present  to  Mr.  Leo 
E.  Oaorge,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Ofllce  Clerks,  a  pen 
used  by  President  Truman  in  signing 
H.  R.  3025.  the  bill  which  extends  a 
measure  of  Justice  to  postal  employees, 


by  giving  them  the  first  Increase  In  basic 
salaries  they  have  had  in  20  years. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  print  in 
the  Recopd  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  George 
in  connection  with  the  presentation.  It 
is  as  follows: 

JULT  10.  1945. 
Mr.  Leo  E.  George, 

President,  National  Federation   of  Post 

Office  Clerks,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear    President    George:     Through     the 

.courtesy  and  kindness  of  President  Truman 

It   Is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  present 

to  you  a  pen  that  was  used  by  the  President 

In  signing  the  postal-pay-increase  bill,  H.  R. 

3035.     I  also  present  with  It.  for  your  flies, 

a    letter  which   I  received   today   from   the 

White  House,  which  reads,  as  follows: 

"The  WHrTE  Hodsk, 
"Washington,  July  7,  1945. 
"Hon.  Louis  Ludlow, 

"House  of  Representatives, 

"Washington,  D.  C. 
"Mt  Dear  Mr  Ludlow;  I  have  pleasure  In 
sending  to  you  herewith  for  presentation  to 
Mr.  Leo  George,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Offlee  Clerks,  one  of  the 
pens  used  by  the  President  on  July  fl  m 
signing; 

"H.  R.  3028,  an  act  to  r*clAulfy  the  aalartrs 
of  poatmnstera,  oRlcer*.  and  employees  u( 
the  postal  service;  to  estubllsh  unltorm  pro< 
cedurea  for  rompullng  cumpensatiuu,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

"Vtry  sincerely  yours, 

"M.  0.  Urtk, 
'•Kiecutii9  Clerk." 

I  may  a.-iy,  Mr.  Qporge,  that  the  Inltlstivt 
n(  the  rrquMt  that  this  hlitorio  psn  be  pre- 
sented to  you  was  taken  by  your  many 
iriends  in  the  postal  service  In  my  home  city 
of  IndlRMapolis.  After  the  bill  psaesd  Con- 
gress I  received  a  telegram  from  a  highly 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Louis  E.  Decker,  presi- 
dent of  local  No.  130.  National  Federation  of 
Post  onice  Clerks,  asking  me  to  flle  a  re- 
quest at  the  White  House  that  the  pen  to  be 
used  In  signing  the  bill  should  be  delivered 
to  me  for  presentation  to  you.  The  request 
was  graciously  granted.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  on  whom  It  could  be  more  worthily 
bestowed,  for  your  record  of  service  to  the 
postal  workers  and  the  public  served  by 
them  stands  out  most  luminously. 

It  gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  be 
chosen  as  the  Instrumentality  of  presenting 
this  pen  to  you  because  of  my  great  Interest 
In  the  postal  employees,  which  has  devel- 
oped Into  a  particularly  close  association,  be- 
cause for  10  years  I  have  been  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  prepares  the  annual  supply 
bin  for  the  postal  service.  I  give  It  as  my 
considered  opinion  that  there  Is  no  more 
efBclent,  no  more  faithful,  no  more  devoted 
group  of  workers  in  the  world  than  the  postal 
employees  of  America,  Weather  handicap* 
never  feaze  them  or  deflect  them  from  the 
path  of  duty.  In  rain  or  shine  or  storm  or 
sleet)  or  snow  they  see  that  the  mall  is  car- 
ried and  delivered.  Often  they  work  under 
circumstances  that  are  a  test  of  men's  souls, 
yet,  they  go  ahead  unfUnchlngly  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  In  my  opinion 
the  increase  that  has  been  granted  them  waa 
too  long  deferred.  It  has  been  20  years  since 
there  was  a  revision  of  basic  postal  pay  and 
In  that  time  the  costs  of  living  have  rUen 
enormously  and  the  very  least  that  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  could  do  for  them  was  to  pasa 
legislation  bringing  their  salaries,  up  to  a 
Just  stnndard-of  compensation. 

The  bill  that  has  Just  been  signed  U  a  step 
m  that  direction,  and  again  I  aay  that  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  been  chosen  to  present  to 
you.  an  outstanding  leader  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees, the  pen  with  which  It  was  signed. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

LOtns  LtTDLOW. 


Canada :  Land  of  Plenty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesdai,  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
persons  who  live  in  Northern  States  cross 
over  to  Canada  each  year.  In  peacetime 
the  tourist  trade  between  the  two  coim- 
trles  Is  very  large.  Apparently,  the 
Americans  are  finding  Canada  a  par- 
ticularly happy  summer  playground  this 
year  for  reasons  which  are  graphically 
set  forth  in  the  following  article  from  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript -Telegram  of 
July  9.  1945.  If.  as  the  writer  indicates, 
the  Canadians  have  succeeded  In  secur- 
ing an  adequate  production  and  equi- 
table distribution  of  their  meat  and  other 
foodstuffs  through  successful  adminis- 
tration by  their  Government  ofBclals,  I 
hope  that  our  economists  are,  In  fact, 
studying  Canada's  program  which  has, 
evidently,  brought  fine  rrsult.s  for  our 
neighbors.  The  article  by  the  Oracle  Is 
well  worth  reading: 

Canada,  the  land  of  beef.  Is  a  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  for  American  varailoners  this 
summer,  People  who  normally  would  be  go- 
ing to  the  New  England  beaehet  art  tnis 
aeason  flocking  to  Oanada.  packing  the  trains 
or,  If  they  have  been  pnident  with  their  use 
of  gasoline  and  have  saved  enouRh  fas,  driv- 
ing to  the  border  with  thair  rationed  motor 
fuel,  Por  from  taen  on  to  Montreal  or 
Quebec  It's  like,  motoring  In  prewar  days, 

Tlio  Canadian  Government  allows  coupons 
for  10  liters,  which  corresponds  to  20  of  our 
gallons,  to  every  visiting  motorist.  But  from 
all  reports,  there  Isn't  much  attention  paid 
to  the  coupons  In  the  rural  regions  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  And  there  are  enough 
gasoline  stations  along  the  way  for  safe 
driving. 

The  Oracle  was.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec 
last  week,  and  can  speak  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience of  the  abundance  of  food  In  Canada, 
all  at  reasonable  prices.  We  were  of  the 
hundreds  of  Americans  who  went  there  by 
train.  The  Saguenay  trip  la  the  goal  of  most 
of  them,  but  Is  open  only  to  those  who  were 
sufQclently  foreslghted  to  book  their  boat 
passages  when  the  lists  were  opened  late  last 
winter.  The  accommodations  on  that  trip 
were  gone  long  before  the  Oracle  decided  tu 
spend  a  holiday  with  his  family  In  Canada. 

So  we  continued  our  Journey  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  Between  George  Watson,  of 
Holyoke.  and  George  Savoy,  formerly  of 
Holyoke  and  now  one  of  Montreal's  leading 
citizens,  we  got  rooms  at  the  Queen's  Hotel 
in  Montreal  and  the  Chateau  at  Quebec. 
That  was  a  triumph,  for  the  vacation  seekers 
from  the  United  Slates,  folks  who  want  to 
eat  well  on  their  holidays,  are  fllling  up  the 
hotels  there. 

What  we  hear  about  Canada  being  the 
land  of  plenty  is  all  true.  Steaks  are  sold 
everywhere,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  We 
enjoyed  one  noon  a  delicious  steak  dinner  at 
Drury's,  one  of  the  best  Montreal  restaurants, 
for  11.50.  At  Baker's  Inn,  between  Quebec 
and  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  we  ate  a  delicious 
steak  dinner  for  fl.2S.  And  there  were  sec- 
onds of  everj'thlng  for  those  who  wanted 
them.  We  looked  over  the  register  there  and 
saw  many  familiar  Holycke  names. 

Butter  Is  on  the  restricted  list,  but  Cana- 
da's restrictions  aren't  as  confining  aa  ours. 
Everyone  gets  at  least  one  large  slice  of  but- 
ter at  every  meal,  and  to  Americans  who  ar* 
now  accustomed  to  making  a  little  tHittcr  go 
a  long  way,  it's  more  ttaaa  enough.    Bacon  ts 
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la  availabl* 


•  bit  atiort  UMTt,  too.   But 
•T«t7wh«rc. 

Tb«  Oracle  was  full  of  questions  as  to 
why  Canada  could  have  this  adequate  supply 
or  food,  all  at  rmaooable  prices,  while  we 
not  many  milea  away  have  long  been  with- 
out these  roods  at  t  ny  price.  Canadians  say 
they  hsve  done  a  belter  job  of  regulating. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  pressure  on 
the  Dominion's  economy,  they  froze  eTery- 
thmg — wages  as  well  as  prices.  Whereas  we 
in  this  country  pegged  prices  half-heartedly 
and  did  nothing  with  wages  for  quite  a 
while.  There  U  none  of  the  heavy  war 
BBoney  In  Canada  that  rose  up  to  burst 
through  the  price  levels.  Canada  handled  Its 
black  market  with  bared  bands.  It  had  no 
polulcal -minded  OPA  attempting  to  enforce 
the  rules.  The  Canadian  police  cracked 
down  on  black-market  olTenders  very  early 
In  the  game,  hit  them  so  hard  that  there 
Is  little  lure  for  Illegal  operators  to  reap  the 
rich  harvest  of  black  markets.  The  penal- 
ties are  too  severe  to  make  it  worth  the  risk. 

Canada  Is  sensitive  to  the  resentment 
shown  on  this  side  of  the  International 
boundary  over  the  better  balance  there, 
are  quick  to  say  that  they  have 
Just  as  big  a  war  }ob  as  we  have.  They 
never  Indulged  In  the  false  economy  of  re- 
strictions on  productions.  They  have  turned 
out  more  produce  than  ever  before,  and  they 
say  that  on  a  per-captta  basis  they  are  send- 
ing as  much  foodstuff  abroad  as  we  are. 
They  sense  our  envy  and  are  not  happy 
about  It. 

A  trip  through  the  shops  on  St.  Catherine 
SUeet  in  Montreal  proves  their  argument 
tkat  they  have  been  more  successful  in  hold- 
ing prices  than  we  have.  There  is  the  dream- 
land for  the  American  housewife.  Goods 
which  we  haven't  seen  in  years  are  on  dl.«^play 
at  prices  of  almost  prewar  slse.  The  Amer- 
ican visitors  are  making  quite  a  drain  on 
tbe  merchandise  but  not  enough  to  upset  the 
balanca.  Oanadtans  are  proud  of  their  ac- 
eom|»UakaMBt  In  carrying  their  war  burden 
and  at  the  aama  time  holding  the  home- 
front  line.  TlMjr  have  every  reason  to  boast. 
Tbe  eeianariato  can  well  afford  to  study  Can- 
ada's program. 

Tbz  Oa.^CLZ. 


"(b)   In  order  that 
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overthrow  of  the  Gov  >rnment  of  the  United 
Statea  by  force  or  viol  mce. 


reedom  of  speech  over 


the  radio,  and  the  rl  ;ht  to  Indulge  in  and 


make  legitimate  and 


cernlng  matters  of  national  Interest,  may 
be  guaranteed  and  preserved  for  all  regard- 
less of  point  of  view,  i.o  radio  station  shall — 
*■(  1 )  deny  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  use,  its  radio  com- 
er 

with  Its  radio  station 
In  any  manner  against 


access  to,  or  the  right 
munication  facilities; 
"(2)  In  connection 
activities  discriminate 
any  citizen  of  the  Un  ted  States: 

by  reason  of  any  cpli  ion,  conclusion,  state- 


ment, or  comment  tc 


by  him  which  is  not  p  ohibited  by  subsection 
(a) ,  or  theretofore  ex|  iressed  or  made  by  him 
which  is  not  so  prohl  )tted.  In  respect  of  any 
matter  or  thing  perl  ainlng  to  or  affecting 
the  policies,  or  Intere  sis  or  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  policies  or  inter- 
ests of  any  agency  or  i  iistrumentality  thereof. 


'(c)   Any  citizen  of 


alleges  that  he  has  b4  en  denied  access  to.  or 


the  right  to  use,  radic 


discriminate    agalivst 
censee.  by  reason  of 


Freedom  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


to  or  affecting  the  pel 
Government   of   the 
policies  or  Interests  o: 
mentality  thereof. 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH       section  326  of  the 


or  MASSAC HVSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESES^ ATT\1E3 

Wednesday.  July  11.  194S 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, several  days  ago  I  introduced  the 
following  bill  to  further  protect  the  free- 
dom of  speech  over  the  air: 

A  bill  to  fiuther  protect  freedom  of  speech 
over  radio 

Be  it  enmcted.  etc..  That  section  326  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read, as  follows: 

"CKNSOKSHir;     U4DECCNT     LANCT7ACS:     lUrXDOlC 
or    SPESCH 

••Sec  326.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
understood  or  construed  to  give  the  Com- 
mission the  power  of  censorship  over  the 
radio  communications  or  signals  transmitted 
by  any  radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or 
cond-.tlon  shall  be  promulgated  or  fixed  by 
the  Commission  whlcr.  shall  Interfere  with 
the  right  of  free  speech  by  means  of  radio 
communication.  No  person  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  SUtes  shall  utter 
any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  profane  language 
by  means  of  radio  communication,  or  by 
Bteans  of  radio  communication  advocate  the 


shall  be  understood 
the  Commission  the 


that  no  regulation 


It  has  long  beer 


by  the  Commis.sion 

The  bill  which 
designed  to  assure 
or  broadcaster  the 
over  the  air  which 


damental  to  our  ent 


proper  comment  con- 


be  expressed  or  made 


the  United  States  who 


communication  facili- 


ties in  violation  of  i  ubsectlon  ( b ) ,  or  has 
been  discriminated  i  gainst  in  violation  of 
subsection  (bi,  and  uho  is  aggrieved  there- 
by, may  bring  an  ac  lion  against  the  radio 
station  concerned  Ic  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  foi  the  district  In  whfch 
such  radio  station  Is  i  ituated,  for  an  injunc- 
tion, mandatory  or  ot  aerwlse.  to  enjoin  such 
violation  and  to  comp  el  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b),  and  for  such 
further  relief  (Including  compensatory  dam- 
ages) as  may  be  apj  roprlate.  Such  court 
shall  have  Jurlsdlctl  jn  of  the  proceeding, 
and  shall  make  and  <  nter  such  orders,  tem- 
porary or  final,  and  stch  Judgments  (includ- 
ing Judgment  for  c<  mpensatory  damages) 
as  the  court  deems  pi  oper. 

"(d)  The  Commissi  )n  shall  not  have  power 
to  deny,  to  fall  to  r(  new.  to  modify,  or  to 
revoke,  a  licenpe  und  ?r  this  act  In  the  case 
of  any  applicant  or  licensee,  or  otherwise  to 


any    applicant    or    11- 
any  action  of  the  ap- 


plicant or  licensee  w  ilch  constituted  com- 
pliance with  the  pr  )visions  of  subsection 
(b) ,  or  by  re&son  of  a  ly  opinion,  conclusion, 
statement,  or  commer  t  expressed  or  made  by 
such  applicant  or  lic<  nsee,  or  by  any  officer 
or  employee  of  such  a  Dplicant  or  licensee.  In 
respect  of  any  matt<  r  or  thing  pertaining 


cles  or  Interests  of  the 

United   States,   or   the 

any  agency  or  instru- 


Communication.s  Act 
of  1934  provides  thi  t  nothing  in  the  act 


or  con.strued  to  give 
power  of  censorship 


over  radio   communications   or   signals 
transmitted  by  an  r  radio  station  and 


)r  condition  shall  be 


promulgated  or  fixe  J  by  the  Commission 
which  will  interfere  with  the  right  of 
free  speech  by  meajns  of  radio  commu- 
nication. 


apparent  that  the 


spirit  if  not  the  let  ;er  of  this  provision 
has  been  violated  <  irectly  or  indirectly 


or  its  licensees. 

have  introduced  Is 
o  any  commentator 

freedom  of  speech 
the  act  clearly  con- 


templates and  to  ai  cord  a  court  review 

to  anyone  aggrieve<   by  the  Commission 

or  any  of  its  license  s  in  this  connection. 

Freedom  of  speed  i  over  the  air  is  fun- 


re  system  of  govern- 


ment.   It  must  be  preserv'ed. 
In  this  connection  my  attention  has 


Just  been  called  to 


a  letter  written  by 


the  President  of  t^e  United  States  to 


Mr.  Sol  TaishofT.  editor  and  publisher  of 
Broadcasting  magazine,  emphasizing  the 
vital  importance  of  freedom  of  speech 
over  the  air. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter 
and  a  copy  of  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  July  9  edition  of  Broadcasting: 

Tilt  WHnr  House. 
Washington,  July  3.  1945. 
Mr.  Sol  Taxshofp, 

Editor  and  Publiitier,  Broadcasting 

Magazine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Mr.  Taishcft:  In  my  opinion,  the 
free  voice  of  radio  never  has  faced  a  more 
Important  challengo  In  Its  25-year  hislory 
than  that  which  lies  before  It  now  as  Allied 
weapons  are  turned  upon  the  !act  enemy  of 
llt)erty.  Broadcasters  must  direct  their  ener- 
gies In  the  future,  as  they  have  so  nobly  in 
the  past,  toward  the  liquidation  of  all  re- 
sistance to  the  principles  upon  which  their 
own  free  charter  is  founded. 

Our  lawmakers  demonstrated  admirable 
foresight  by  decreeing  that  America,  as  the 
birthplace  of  radio,  should  have  a  free,  com- 
petitive system,  unfettered  by  artificial  bar- 
riers and  refrulated  only  as  to  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  limitation  of  facilities.  That 
this  system  has  worked  Is  demonstrated  by 
radio's  remarkable  strides  as  a  public  service 
medium.  The  wisdom  of  that  original  policy, 
moreover,  is  reflected  In  radio's  quick  transi- 
tion to  full-fledged  war  service — a  task  yet 
unfinished.  Since  Pearl  Harbor.  American 
radio  has  written  Its  own  magna  carta. 
But  beyond  the  dSy  of  final  victory  there  lies 
myriad  problems. 

Radio,  with  the  press,  must  give  inspired 
leadership  and  lend  Its  facilities  to  making 
more  Intimate  and  workable  the  relation- 
ship between  the  people  and  the  Government. 
For  radio  Itself  there  are  challen.;lng  days 
ahead.  New  services  are  in  the  ofBng — serv- 
ices such  as  television  and  FM  broadcasting, 
which  will  open  new  vistas  of  opportunity 
for  public  service. 

American  radio  Is  in  good  hands.  With 
many  hvindreds  of  new  stations  possible  by 
virtue  of  the  opening  of  these  new  frontiers 
by  our  scientists  and  engineers,  the  free 
competition  of  the  present  wlU  become  even 
freer. 

The  American  system  has  worked  and  must 
keep  working.  Regulation  by  natural  forces 
of  competition,  even  with  obvious  con- 
comitant shortcomings,  Is  to  be  preferred 
over  rigid  governmental  regulation  of  a 
medium  that  by  Its  very  nature  must  be 
maintained  as  free  as  the  press. 

I  salute  America's  broadcasters  who  have 
been.  In  their  fashion,  warriors  for  our  com- 
mon purpose  and  solicit  their  continued  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  decency. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ha£bt  S.  Truman. 

truman's  radio  credo 

For  the  first  time  since  radio  regulation 
began  there  exists  a  national  policy  on  radio. 
President  Truman  has  decreed  it.  That  pol- 
icy Is  for  a  radio  "as  free  as  the  press."  It  is 
for  "regulation  by  natural  forces  of  competi- 
tion" rather  than  "rigid  governmental  regu- 
lation •  •  •."  It  Is  for"*  •  •  a  free, 
competitive  system,  unfettered  by  artificial 
barriers  and  regulated  only  as  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  the  limitations  of  facilities." 

It  is  our  privilege  to  publish  In  this  issue 
a  precedent-shattering  letter  from  the  Chief 
Executive  expressing  forthrlghtly  and  con- 
cretely his  views  on  radio.  That  expression  Is 
a  mandate  not  only  to  all  who  live  by  tbe 
microphone  but  to  the  FCC  and  the  Congress. 

For  implicit  in  the  President's  statement  is 
the  Instruction  to  those  who  regulate  this  art 
to  alter  their  concepts  and  discard  their  ex- 
treme philosophies  which  tend  toward  greater 
arrogations  of  power.    A  radio  "as  free  as  tht 
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press"  can't  be  a  radio  half  free.  A  competi- 
tive radio  can't  be  a  servile  radio  which  by 
flat  must  delicately  balance  commercials  as 
•gainst  sustaining  or  public-service  pro- 
grams: throw  open  Its  books  to  the  public 
gaze,  or  be  told  what  programs  can  or  can- 
not broadcast. 

With  Innate  wisdom  the  Chief  Executive 
envisages  an  even  freer  radio  resulting  from 
the  influx  of  new  FM  and  television  stations. 
That  augurs  too  for  less  rather  than  more 
stringent  regulation.  For  with  facilities 
available  to  all  comers  who  are  qualified,  a 
truly  open  competition  In  radio  will  obtain — 
the  sort  of  competition  which  has  animated 
the  press.  Then  a  radio  "as  free  as  the 
press"  will  not  be  an  empty  phrase  or  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp. 

The  President  gives  to  the  Nation's  broad- 
cesters  their  cue  for  a  more  abundant  radio 
life.  In  clear,  understandable,  direct  fashion 
he  has  staked  off  the  area  in  which  a  new 
and  revitalizert  NAB  should  function.  In 
less  than  400  words  he  sets  forth  what  should 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  radio  law.  These 
basic  views  can  be  molded  into  the  legislative 
language  which  will  clearly  define  and  limit 
the  scope  of  the  radio  licensing  body. 

That  Is  the  mission  of  the  NAB.  The  new 
NAB  president  should  be  one  who  can  take 
the  Truman  radio  credo  and  by  sheer  force 
of  logic  and  soundness,  pilot  It  through  Con- 
gress. Such  a  man  need  not  necessarily  be  an 
austere  national  figure,  an  eminent  Jurist  or 
a  practical  broadcaster  (although  such  radio 
craftsmanship  would  be  a  boon).  He  should 
be  one  Inspired  with  the  rightness  of  radio's 
cause,  with  the  solid  backing  of  the  broad- 
casters, and  an  ability  to  follow  the  leader- 
ship that  President  Truman  has  provided. 

The  President  did  more  than  hand  to  radio 
the  key  to  complete  future  freedom.  He  took 
note  of  radio's  exemplary  war  work.  He 
found  American  radio  "in  good  hands." 

His  closing  words,  "I  salute  America's 
broadcasters  who  have  been.  In  their  fashion, 
warriors  for  our  common  purpose  •  •  •," 
forever  should  ring  In  the  ears  of  every  one 
whose  talents  and  energies  are  devoted  to 
ra  1lo. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  radio  speech  I  recently 
made  over  the  American  Broadcasting 
System: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence. I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  few  minutes 
this  evening  about  a  bill  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress  in  which  I  know  that  you. 
rs  an  average  American  citizen,  are  inter- 
ested. I  know  you  are  Interested  in  this 
pending  bill  because  If  enacted  It  would  set 
up  a  Federal  control  over  you  In  your  busi- 
ness and  In  your  Job  to  an  extent  the  like 
of  which  has  never  before  been  proposed 
In  American  history. 

I  refer  to  the  proposed  permanent  Fed- 
eral self-styled  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission,  known  as  the  FEPC. 

Very  few  people  can  find  fault  with  the 
high  objectives  of  those  who  advocate  equality 
cf  opportunity  and  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
performed,  regardless  of  race  or  color.  But 
that  simply  cannot  be  done  by  force  and 
coercion  and  by  the  use  of  Jails,  as  is  pro- 
posed in  the  FEPC  biU. 


Tou  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
bill.  If  adopted,  would  create  a  permanent 
bureau  In  Washington  that  would  have  the 
power  to  tell  the  merchants  and  farmers  of 
America  affected  by  It  whom  they  can  hire, 
whom  they  can  fire,  and  whom  they  can 
promote. 

The  bin  would  create  a  five-man  commis- 
sion, which  in  turn  would  have  the  power  to 
employ  unlimited  numbers  of  administrators, 
directors,  clerks,  stenographers,  referees,  re- 
porters, attorneys,  pgents,  etc. 

Now  let's  examine  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  measure,  and,  as  a  famous  American 
oncfc  said,  "see  what  the  record  says." 

The  bill  gives  to  any  disappointed  or  dis- 
gruntled Job  seeker  the  right  to  go  before  any 
FEPC  "agent" — of  whom  there  would  be  hun- 
dred.s — and  complain  that  he  v.'as  denied  a 
Job,  a  promotion,  or  had  been  fired  because 
of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

After  the  filing  of  the  complaint  it  is  pro- 
vided the  merchant  or  farmer  Involved  could 
be  ordered  by  the  FEPC  agent  Into  court 
for  trial. 

Let  us  assume  the  defendant  In  the  case 
should  deny  there  had  been  any  racial  or 
other  discrimination  involved  in  his  action, 
and  that  he  had  acted  In  good  faith  for  rea- 
sons of  efficiency  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
success  of  his  cwn  business. 

But  who  would  decide  that  issue?  Who 
would  decide  what  the  mental  reasoning  of 
the  employer  was  that  caused  him  to  refuse 
to  employ  the  Job  seeker? 

The  merchant  or  farmer  would  thus  say  one 
thing  and  the  Job  seeker  would  say  another 
thing.  Who  would  decide  which  of  the  two 
was  telling  the  truth,  and  if  the  defendant 
should  be  found  guilty? 

Would  a  local  court  decide  the  Issue?  It 
would  not.  Would  a  Jury  of  local  people  de- 
cide the  Issue  cf  who  told  the  truth  and  which 
of  the  two  parties  was  right?  No;  it  would 
not. 

Then  who  would  decide  the  ultimate  Issue 
of  whether  there  had  been  discrimination  on 
account  of  race  or  creed  in  the  employer's 
mind  when  he  made  his  decision  that  gave 
rise  to  the  complaint,  charging  him  with 
falling  to  hire  the  complainant? 

By  the  terms  of  this  bill,  that  Issue  would 
be  finally  decided  by  the  FEPC  agent  with 
the  approval  of  the  FEPC  in  Washington, 
and  no  .1ury  or  local  court  would  be  allowed 
to  have  anything  to  sey  about  It. 

I  mention  that  example  because  a  similar 
Issue  of  probing  the  mind  and  reading  the 
thoughts  of  defendants  to  such  complaints 
would  be  involved  In  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  such  prosecutions  alleging  discrimi- 
nation that  would  occur  if  this  proposal  were 
enacted  into  law. 

I  Delieve  you  will  be  astounded  to  learn 
that  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  now  written 
the  FEPC  agent  to  whom  I  have  referred 
would  at  the  same  time  act  as  the  investi- 
gator, the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  the  Judge 
in  every  prosecution  that  would  arl£e. 

I  have  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but  that  the 
average  American  who  believes  in  fair  play 
would  resent  such  a  monstrous  method  of 
meting  out  alleged  Justice  to  American 
citizens. 

Yes;  you  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that 
those  who  favor  the  FEPC  and  who  are  spon- 
soring It  are  bitterly  and  uncompromisingly 
opposed  to  allowing  the  victim  of  a  prosecu- 
tion the  right  of  a  trial  by  Jury— a  right  the 
denial  of  which  caused  many  of  our  found- 
ing fathers  to  come  to  this  country. 

I  want  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  In 
all  prosecutions  under  the  terms  of  the  pend. 
Ing  bill  the  results— which  might  well  In- 
volve valuable  property  rights — would  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  whims  and  prejudices 
of  the  FEPC. 

Indeed,  the  proposal  Is  to  create  a  Federal 
agency  and  give  it  the  power  to  itself  dis- 
criminate with  impunity  against  good  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  denying  them  the  right  to 


Jobs  and  to  arm  that  agency  with  power  to 
have  the  Jnils  used  to  enforce  Its  own  acta 
of  discrimination. 

Moreover,  you  will  be  amaeed  to  learn 
that  under  section  4  of  the  measure  It  la 
provided  that  the  right  to  work  or  to  seek 
work  without  discrimination  is  an  "immunity 
which  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  State 
or  by  an  instrumentality  or  creature  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State." 

Now,  what  does  that  nrean?  Everyone 
knows  that  every  common  and  independent 
school  district  In  America  is  legally  a  "crea- 
ture" of  the  State  where  each  Is  located. 
Therefore.  It  Is  clear  that  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  a  brazen  attempt  to  give  a  measure 
of  Federal  control  over  local  education  by 
giving  the  FEPC  power  to  control  the  em- 
ployment practices  In  the  hiring  of  school 
teachers  In  every  school  district  In  the  land. 

And  the  same  control  would  apply  to  all 
policemen  and  firemen  and  to  all  other  State 
and  municipal  employees. 

Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  other  Illus- 
trations of  how  the  proposed  law  would 
operate. 

Suppose  the  FEPC  were  adopted  Into  law 
and  a  Communist  were  to  apply  to  fill  a 
vacant  position  and  was  otherwise  qualified. 
But  suppose  the  merchant  to  whom  he  ap- 
plied had  a  prejudice  against  communism 
and  refused  to  hire  him.  If  the  Communist 
filed  a  complaint  charging  discrimination 
because  of  his  political  creed — that  Is,  being 
a  Communist — the  merchant  could  be  forced 
to  hire  the  man  and  pay  him  back  wages 
from  the  time  he  first  applied  for  the  Job. 

Or.  suppose  a  conscientious  objector  should 
apply,  let  us  say,  to  a  war  veteran  to  fill  a 
vacant  Job.  If  the  veteran  refused  to  hire 
him  on  the  ground  he  did  not  like  to  work 
around  conscientious  objectors  and  a  com- 
plaint were  filed,  the  veteran  could  be  forced 
to  hire  the  man,  because  being  a  conscien- 
tious objector  is  a  religion,  with  respect  to 
which  discrimination  is  prohibited  by  the 
proposed  law. 

Now.  you  know  and  I  know  that  kind  of 
thing  won't  work  In  free  America. 

Mr.  Robert  Moses,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  in  New  York,  has  pointed 
out  that  a  proposal  similar  to  this  would  set 
the  clock  of  progress  back  and  do  irrepara- 
ble harm  to  the  very  people  it  Is  meant  to 
benefit,  and  would  make  the  life  of  every 
employer  miserable. 

Mr.  Moses  very  properly  pointed  out  that 
a  law  of  this  kind  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  what  in  European  uni- 
versities and  institutions  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  World  War  II  was  known  as  the 
Numerotis  Clausus,  that  Is,  the  quota  system, 
under  which  Jews  and  other  minorities  were 
permitted  only  up  to  a  fixed  number  pro- 
portionate to  their  percentage  of  the  total 
population. 

An  honest  employer  harassed  by  the  sys- 
tem proposed  to  be  established  here  would 
ask  that  there  be  fixed  the  various  religious 
and  racial  quotas  which  would  satisfy  the 
FEPC.  or  he  would  be  forced  to  establish  his 
own  quotas  in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  an- 
ticipated  whims  and  prejudices  of  the  FEPC 
and  its  agentt.  That  is  the  only  way  he 
could  hope  to  stay  out  of  constant  trouble. 

How  can  such  an  outrageous  and  intoler- 
able situation  benefit  the  members  of  any 
minority  group?  It  would.  Indeed,  mean  the 
end  of  honest  competition,  and  the  death 
knell  of  selection  and  advancement  on  the 
basis  of  talent  and  proven  merit. 

In  view  of  the  brief  analysis  I  have  made 
of  the  proposed  FEPC,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
in  recent  weeks  thoutands  of  Americans  who 
have  become  informed  as  to  Its  vicious  con- 
tents have  protested  to  their  Congressmen 
and  Senators? 

It  is  well-known  in  Washington,  by  those 
who  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
drive  to  make  FEPC  permament,  that  i:  la 
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minority  group  pressure  legislation,  pure  and 
itiBple. 

_  Those  organized  pressure  groups  are  very 
■etlve.  They  are  at  work  when  you  of  the 
great  iinorganlaed  majority  are  asleep.  Their 
■fents  and  lobbyists  can  be  seen  every  day 
In  the  corridors  of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
They  are  there  urging  that  Congressmen  and 
Benstors  support  FEPC — or  else. 

Thsy  have  friendly  support  from  those  who 
believe  In  bureaucratic  control  of  the  people 
rather  than  control  by  elected  representa- 
tives who  are  responsible  to  the  people  being 
(overned  by  them. 

In  addition,  they  have  the  support  of  those 
who  are  against  allowing  the  States  to  handle 
their  own  local  problems  and  affairs.  That 
class  of  people  believe  in  a  highly  centralized 
Government  In  Washington,  and  It  Is  easy  to 
WDderstand  why  they  are  for  a  bureau  em- 
powered with  arbitrary  powers  to  be  known 
as  the  FKPC.  To  those  groups  of  friends  of 
FEPC  may  be  added  those  who  are  opposed 
to  Job  preference  laws  for  war  veterans,  be- 
cause th«  passage  of  this  bill  would  effectively 
repeal  many  veterans  preference  laws. 

But.  I  repeat,  the  people  generally  are 
becoming  Informed  and  aroxised  as  to  the 
viciousnesses  of  this  proposal  and  the  voices 
of  those  people  are  being  heard  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Those  people  believe  In  America  and  In  Its 
Instnuilons.  They  are  opposed  to  taking 
a  radical  step  toward  state  socialism  when 
under  our  present  system  progress  has  been 
and  Is  being  made  by  all  races  and  creeds. 

Why,  they  ask.  Impose  practices  and  con- 
trols that  would  result  in  resentment  and 
Irritation  and  lead  to  racial  bitterness,  vio- 
lence and  strikes?  Why.  they  ask,  not  let 
the  American  method  continue,  of  progress 
through  education,  mutual  understanding, 
and  local  cooperation,  and  In  that  way  pro- 
vide more  and  better  Jobs  for  all  the  people, 
regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color? 


The  Immifration  Problem 


SPEECHES 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST    .IRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  member 
o"  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Committee.  I  think  the  situation  now  de- 
veloping to  make  it  easy  for  the  thou- 
sands of  war  refugees  and  other  aliens 
domiciled  in  this  country  to  l>ecome  citi- 
zens or  have  permanent  residence  should 
be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  the  American  people. 

The  keel  is  laid  and  the  skids  are  being 
well  greased  to  open  the  gates  for  all  of 
the  unhappy  people  and  political  out- 
casts of  the  world  to  come  to  this  country, 
live  happily,  and  occupy  the  places  of 
your  sons  and  daughters  who  are  fighting 
the  battles  for  civilization  all  over  the 
world. 

This  threatens  to  be  a  serious  situation, 
and  I  pray  we  will  take  heed  in  time  to 
protect  ourselves  and  future  generations. 
We  do  not  n«e<l  more  people  in  this  coun- 
try. It  will  tax  our  capacity  to  take  care 
of  our  own. 

A  propacftnda  campaign  Is  now  In 
progress  to  permit  the  1.000  refugees  at 
a  camp  near  Oswego.  N.  Y..  to  remain  in 
this  country.  This  is  the  group  admitted 
by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  with  a 


thousi  inds 


ter 


mir  ority 
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promise  they  would 
homeland  upon  the 
war. 

In  the  nearby 
and  north  and  soutl; 
are   literally 
opportunity  to  ent 
The  war  in  Europ< 
them  should  be 

I  do  not  subscribe 
belonpinp  to  a 
homeland  Is  sufflciint 
give  them  permanent 

Tv^'o    or    three 
Roosevelt  proposed 
laws  be  suspended, 
believe  that  this 
pose  of  permitting 
sale.    This  request 
of  this  Oovemmen 
years  and  the  present 
not  indicated  in  an 
that  the  policy  hai 
stead  of  this  line  of 
seriously  considerirlg 
all  immigration  for 
years  to  give  us  time 
selves. 

There  are  100,000 
In  Europe.    Upon 
choose  a  few  thous4nd 
ment? 

We  read  in  the 
ugee  stock  traders 
Europe  have  reape^ 
$800,000,000  in  the 
ket  without  having 
their  profits  into  the 
States  Treasury  as 

Ujwn  investigatidn 
ton,  I  find  that  there 
bility  that  this 
long  are  we  going 
this?    We  will  stop 
become  sufficiently 

I  cannot  join 
we  are  indebted  to 
obligated  to  cure 
On  the  contrary,  thi 
long  enough  for 
their  moral  and 
country. 
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be  returned  to  their 
termination  of  the 


islinds  of  the  Atlantic, 

ol  the  borders,  there 

awaiting  their 

the  United  States. 

is  over  and  all  of 

home. 

to  the  theory  that 
party  in  their 
reason  for  us  to 
asylum. 
Mears    ago    President 
hat  our  immigration 
We  have  a  right  to 
for  the  one  pur- 
immigration  whole- 
reveals  the  attitude 
for  the  past  4  or  5 
administration  has 
manner  whatsoever 
been  changed.    In- 
hinking  we  should  be 
legislation  to  stop 
a  period  of  5  or  10 
to  take  stock  of  our- 

000  oppressed  people 

^hat  basis  are  we  to 

for  si)ecial  treat- 

ciirrent  press  that  ref- 
who  fled  here  from 
profits  of  close  to 
Jlew  York  stock  mar- 
to  pay  a  dollar  of 
war-strained  United 
income  tax. 
here  in  Washing- 
Is  a  strong  possi- 
stattment  is  true.    How 
o  stand  for  such  as 
it  when  the  people 
iroused. 

those  who  think 

the  world  and  are 

ills  of  all  peoples. 

world  will  not  stand 

these  peoples  to  pay 

mrterial  debts  to  this 


wi;h 
Jll 
lie 


Wby  the  Si  gar  Shortage 


OF  REMARKS 

EL  A.  REED 


or  Nrw  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
July  11.  1945 


Mr  REED  of  Ne^  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
bureaucratic  bunglliig,  inefficiency,  divid- 
ed authority,  have  brought  about  a  sugar 
shortage  in  this  country  that  is  resulting 
In  the  waste  of  honlreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  food.  No  tnought  of  serving  do- 
mestic needs  for  siigar  ever  enters  into 

the    Intemational- 
who  hold  the  power 


the    calculation    o 
minded  bureaucrat 


of  life  and  death  oiler  our  food  supplies. 
Without  any  sur^'ejj  of  our  domestic  re- 


ps are  loaded  with 
to  foreign  countries, 
urnal  of  Commerce 
and  Commercial  NeW  York  under  date  of 
July  11.  1945.  wbicli  I  am  Inserting  un- 


Qulrements,  our  s 
sugar  and  consigne 
The  article  in  the 


der  leave  to  extend,  is-  illuminating  on 
the  subject  of  the  sugar  shortage: 
Unittd    Statts    Sugar   Users   Left   Holding 

Bag — 1946   To   Be   as   Dimcui.T   or   More 

So  Than  Now  Uni.ess  Government  Acts 

•We  are  all  famiiiar  with  the  old  rhyme. 
Tor  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost:  for 
want  of  the  shoe  the  horse  was  lost,'  until 
finally  the  kingdom  was  lost.'  "  Lambcrn  & 
Co.  comment  In  their  weekly  sugar-market 
summary. 

"Dally  It  is  becoming  more  evident  to  the 
p>eople  of  the  United  States  that  quantities 
of  valuable  products  are  being  lost  because 
of  the  lack  of  sugar."  this  company  says. 

This  Is  especially  true  since  many  proc- 
essed foods  cannot  be  manufactured  without 
sugar  and  since  much  fruit  is  going  to  waste 
because  there  is  not  enough  sugar  to  pre- 
serve it.  Precious  milk  Is  being  dumped  for 
the  same  reason.  In  addition,  plant  capaci- 
ties are  not  being  used  and  jobs  are  being 
lost. 

"Since  the  Government  has  taken  no 
action  on  the  only  solution  to  the  supply 
problem  for  the  balance  of  this  year,"  the 
Lamborn  Co.  asserts.  "1.  e.,  to  stop  ship- 
ments of  sugar  to  foreign  destinations,  to 
use  our  own  faculties  for  the  production  of 
processed  foods,  and  to  ship  a  part  of  the 
resultant  products  abroad  (as  we  have  pre- 
viously recommended),  we  might  as  well 
tvun  our  minds  and  thoughts  to  the  possi- 
bilities for  1946.  That  year  bids  fair  to 
present  as  unfortunate  and  grim  a  situation 
as  we  now  have. 

"The  stringency  on  the  first  quarter  will 
be  an  extremely  serious  one,  especially  If  a 
large  percentage  of  the  new-crop  beet  pro- 
duction Is  taken  to  bolster  the  sugar  £upply 
In  the  United  SUtes  In  the  last  quarter  of 
this  year,  as  we  understand  the  Government 
plans  to  do.  Then,  too,  recently  a  Govern- 
ment spokesman  stated.  In  effect,  that  In 
1946  there  would  be  further  substantial  ship- 
ments to  foreign  destinations.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment follows  In  1946  the  same  policy 
which  It  has  followed  In  1945,  namely,  the 
making  of  sugar  allocations  to  foreign  desti- 
nations without  first  knowing  how  much 
sugar  It  will  have  at  Its  disposal,  then  again 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag.  This  would  be  In  line  with 
the  policy  that  has  existed  since  the  war 
began — our  public  gets  what  Is  left,  how- 
ever little  that  may  be." 

MORE    SrCAR    ONLY    SOLtmOM 

Continuing,  the  report  says: 

"More  sugar  production  Is  obviously  the 
only  real  long-range  solution  to  our  problem. 
Dividing  scant  supplies  among  the  people 
does,  of  course,  require  time,  some  kind  of 
effort,  and  a  modest  amount  of  gray  matter. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  if  the  same  amount  of 
time  during  the  last  S'i  years  had  been  de- 
voted to  planning  for  production,  we  would 
not  be  In  our  present  dilemma.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is  whether  we  shall  plan  for  con- 
tinued division  or  for  multiplication.  Shall 
we  keep  the  American  people  In  an  economy 
of  scarcity  or  shall  we  think  along  the  lints 
of  an  economy  of  plenty?" 

nrTT-PIRCENT   QUOTA   A   IfOCKEIIT 

"When  chambers  of  commerce  of  some  cf 
our  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  or- 
ganizations, find  It  necessary  to  call  meetings 
to  discuss  the  sugar-supply  situation  in  their 
local  communities  In  efforts  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  operating  bakeries,  Ice-cream 
plants,  and  other  factories,  and  to  secure 
enough  sugar  to  save  the  fruit  crops,  we  think 
It  Is  •  fair  Indication  of  the  catastrophe 
Tlsited  on  our  country  by  the  lack  of  sugar, 

"When  canneri  come  to  us  and  state  that 
they  need  10.000  bags  to  process  certain  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  that  they  can  only  secure 
1,000  bags,  when  chocolate  factories  are  closed 
dor/n  without  knowledge  as  to  when  they 
will  open  again,  when.  Ui  fact,  the  60-percent 
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allotment  for  the  third  quarter  becomes  a 
mockery  because  the  refiners  cannot  honor 
In  full  the  Government  'paper.'  then  It  Is 
obvious  that  we  must,  as  a  nation.  Institute 
creative  measures  which  will  end  as  quickly 
as  possible  the  ciu-rent  abortive  situation. 

"It  la  true  that  a  human  being  can.  In 
times  of  stress,  adjust  himself  to  great  physi- 
cal discomforts  and  deprivations  which  nor- 
mally he  would  not  have  thought  possible, 
but  It  is  not  good  to  force  a  free  and  en- 
lightened people  to  accept  discomforts  if  they 
are  not  necessary  or  can  be  corrected. 

"If  we  turn  to  the  American  record  of  ma- 
chinery and  materiel  production  for  the  past 
4  years,  we  find  that  once  given  the  'go* 
signal  ovir  industrialists  and  labor  have 
turned  out  a  Job  that  has  amazed  all  of  us, 
far  surpassing  the  most  optimistic  expecta- 
tions. Now.  m  the  food  situation  we  are  In  a 
somewhat  similar  position  to  that  of  1940 
and  1941,  when  our  soldiers  were  being  trained 
with  broomsticks  and  trucks  In  place  of 
guns  and  tanks." 

ST7CAB  IS   BASIC 

"Any  level-headed  study  of  the  American 
scene  today  demonstrates  that  the  matter  of 
correcting  our  food-supply  situation  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  And  the  sugar  problem 
Is  In  the  forefront  because  sugar  is  a  basic 
necessity  In  the  unllzatlon  of  many  other 
foods.  Sugar  Is  a  big  factor  In  contributing 
to  the  balanced  diet  of  our  Nation." 

PRICE  SETTLEMENT  URGENT 

"A  review  of  the  sugar  situation  since  the 
Government  took  control  in  the  fall  of  1941 
indicates  that  our  negotiations  with  Cuba 
have  been  used  as  a  pattern  for  establishing 
the  price  of  sugar  for  other  producing  areas 
Bupplving  the  United  States.  That  Is  a  very 
Important  reason  for  the  early  conclusion  of 
negotiations  for  the  1946  Cuban  crop.  We 
should,  by  this  time,  have  contracted  for  that 
crop  so  that  Cuba  would  know  what  to  expect 
and  might  plan  accordingly,  and  so  that  our 
Government  and  other  sugar-producing  areas 
could  complete  plans  for  the  1946  production. 

"We  doubt  very  much  that  the  Government 
win  lay  out  a  definite  program,  for  example. 
In  the  beet  and  cane  fields  of  the  United 
States  until  It  has  completed  Its  Cuban  nego- 
tiations. Hence  the  postponement  of  those 
negotiations  merely  delays  planning  for  1946 
production  In  domestic  cane.  beet,  and  other 
areas.  For  example.  In  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  normally  Is  a  large  beet  sugar 
producing  State,  plans  should  be  made  by 
August  15.  certainly  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 1,  for  fall  plantings." 

GOVERNMENT  HAS  BEEN  TARDT 

'Instead  of  postponing  the  Cuban  negotia- 
tions until  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  they 
should  be  Immediately  carried  forward  to  a 
conclusion.  Any  careful  and  studied  review 
of  the  mistakes  we  have  made  In  regard  to 
sugar  production  since  the  war  began  will 
disclose  that  one  of  the  greatest  errors  has 
been  the  tardy  development  of  the  Govern- 
ment program. 

"If  we  profit  by  these  repaated  errors,  there 
Is  the  opportunity  now  to  create  promptly  a 
forceful,  dynamic  program  for  sugar  produc- 
tion with  the  purpose  of  producing  every  pos- 
sible ounce  of  sugar  In  1946  and  1947.  The 
development  now  of  a  plan  which  will  insure 
prompt  completion  of  negotiations  In  all 
areas  will  also  have  the  effect  of  giving  the 
sugar  producers,  whether  cane  or  beet,  an  op- 
portimlty  to  plan  their  1917  production. 

"In  the  Tropics  plantings  begin  In  the  fall 
for  production  2  years  following.  If  our  pur- 
chases are  not  made  In  the  West  Indies 
promptly  on  a  basis  that  will  encourage  pro- 
duction, then  the  fall  plantings  In  these  areas 
wUl  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

"As  to  going  as  far  ahjad  as  1947.  the  sit- 
uation la  such  that  some  kind  of  Government 
control,  probably  through  purchase,  must  be 
envisaged  In  that  year  because  world  supplies 
will  hard'v  equal  the  1947  demand,  to  say 


nothing  of  the  fact  that  It  will  take  still 
longer  to  bring  world  visibles  and  Invisibles 
back  to  normal. 

"The  urgency  of  the  sugar  supply  situation 
Is  so  great  that  no  time  should  be  lost  In 
working  out  a  positive,  effective.  Intelligent 
program  which  will  encourage  maximum  pro- 
duction In  all  areas.  To  fall  so  to  do  Is  to 
ask  for  more  black  markets,  Inflation,  Injury 
to  many  of  our  food  processors,  and  great  loss 
of  employment,  and  to  deny  the  needs  cf  our 
people." 


Address  of  Noah  Van  Geef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OP  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
one  plant  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  that  has  had  no 
strikes,  no  work  stoppages,  no  delay  in 
production  during  the  war  period.  Re- 
cently the  employees,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
continued  loyalty,  presented  the  man- 
agement of  Van  Cleef  Bros,  with  a 
bronze  plaque.  In  accepting  this  gift 
from  the  employees,  Mr.  Noah  Van 
Cleef.  one  of  the  executives,  outhned  the 
policy  of  cooperation  in  their  industry. 
Among  other  things  he  said: 

Today's  meeting  will  ever  be  an  outstand- 
ing one  In  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
the  firm.  Your  presentation  of  a  beautiful 
bronze  plaque  as  a  tribute  of  your  loyalty 
to  the  Interests  of  the  firm  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  The  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  this  business  could 
not  have  been  commemorated  In  a  more  Im- 
pressive way  so  far  as  the  members  of  the 
firm  are  concerned.  An  event  of  this  kind  Is 
most  unusual.  First,  It  is  exceptional  for 
any  firm  to  remain  uninterruptedly  and 
5uccer,5.fully  In  business  under  the  same  man- 
agement for  35  years  and,  second,  to  have 
employees  spontaneously  and  solely  of  their 
own  accord  Indicate  In  such  an  Impressive 
way  their  high  regard  for  the  firm.  Speak- 
ing for  the  firm,  we  shall  continue  to  spare 
no  effort  to  maintain  at  all  times  the  won- 
derfully fine  personnel  relations  which  exist 
between  Van  Cleef  Bros,  and  the  entire  staff 
regardless  of  position  held.  So  long  as  the 
present  spirit  of  both  firm  and  workers  Is 
maintained,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the 
future. 

The  reports  of  progress  made  by  the  club 
as  usual  give  all  of  us  pleasure  and  en- 
couragement. This  should  be  of  special  In- 
terest to  newcomers  to  whom  many  of  cur 
personnel  policies  must  seem  unusual  and 
attractive.  It  does  not  Uke  them  long  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  loyalty  from  those  who 
have  been  with  the  firm  for  many  years. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  know  what 
the  general  situation  Is  with  reference  to 
markets  as  they  affect  this  business.  Re- 
cently I  had  occasion  to  be  both  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  New  York  where  I  went  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Government 
officials  ana  with  suppliers.  In  spite  of  the 
ending  of  hostilities  In  Europe,  there  has 
been  no  easing  at  all  in  demand  for  textiles 
of  the  trp«  v«  u"-  While  the  demand  for 
certain  kinds  of  combat  materiel  has  less- 
ened, the  things  required  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  armed  forces  arc  needed  to  al- 
most the  same  extent  as  was  the  case  while 
the  fighting  was  still  raging  on  the  European 
front.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cloth- 
ing, food,  medical  supplies,  and  other  types 
of  maintenance  articles  are  needed  by  the 


vr.st  forces  which  will  remain  engaged  until 
the  end  of  the  Japanese  War, 

The  various  bureaus  at  Washington  con- 
tend with  complicated  problems  and  often 
make  errors  of  Judgment  which  have  a  very 
unfavorable  effect  on  the  production  cf  goods. 
This  Is  a  condition  which  often  leads  to 
"b'.ack  markets."  We  have  been  very  for- 
tunate In  having  had  a  reasonably  good  flow 
of  materials  secured  through  regular  chan- 
nels which  has  enabled  us  to  keep  operating 
steadily.  We  have  watched  markets  so 
closely  and  have  kept  ourselves  so  well  In- 
formed on  regulations  that  rarely  have  we 
been  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing up  production  of  any  sjieclflc  Item.  Oc- 
casionally due  to  transportation  conditions 
or  changes  of  specifications  by  the  Govern- 
ment short  delays  have  occurred,  but  be- 
cause of  our  flexible  operating  policy  there 
has  been  no  lost  time  for  any  of  our  workers. 
If.  perchance,  a  delay  has  occurred  prevent- 
ing a  man  from  operating  one  machine,  he 
immediately  has  been  put  on  another  one. 
This  is  In  contrast  to  the  working  conditions 
In  other  places  where  men  sometimes  are 
laid  off  when  something  has  happened  to 
prevent  them  from  operating  the  machine 
to  which  they  have  been  regularly  assigned. 
Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  had  VE- 
day.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  tempta- 
tion to  celebrate,  and  It  certainly  was  a  day 
of  Joy.  but  we  operated  our  office  and  plant 
throughout  the  day  and  everyone  conducted 
himself  beautifully.  It  was  realized  that  the 
war  was  less  than  half  over  and  that  In- 
tensive efforts  must  still  be  made  before 
victory  could  be  proclaimed. 

You  showed  a  fine  spirit  In  working  on  all 
holidays  throughout  the  year  (Christmas 
excepted).  That  was  the  desire  of  the  armed 
forces.  A  day  off  wotild  have  been  pleasant; 
everyone  enjoys  leisure  and  so  would  the 
boys  In  the  fox  holes.  The  least  we  can  do 
Is  to  forego  personal  pleasures  while  help- 
ing the  men  at  the  front  to  win  battles.  We 
must  take  a  broad  point  of  view,  grit  cur 
teeth,  and  see  things  through  to  the  end. 

Although  the  European  part  of  the  war 
Is  over,  that  does  not  mean  half  of  the  war 
Is  over.  Japan  Is  very  far  away  and  it  re- 
quires almost  three  times  the  effort  to  main- 
tain contact  with  the  enemy.  We  shall  need 
far  more  than  half  of  the  present  total  force 
to  complete  the  task  of  defeating  Japan. 
Because  It  takes  so  much  longer  for  supplies 
to  reach  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations, 
much  more  materiel  must  be  In  transit  at 
all  times  than  was  the  case  when  we  were 
also  fighting  across  the  Atlantic.  This  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  our  not  permit- 
ting any  relaxation  In  cur  war  efforts. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  postwar  period  and 
naturally  everybody  is  anxious  about  Its  ef- 
fect on  him.  Industry  Is  gclng  at  top  speed 
now  because  of  the  war,  but  that  is  not  a 
natural  kind  of  activity.  If  we  were  given 
the  choice  of  Inactivity  and  no  war,  or  great 
activity  and  war,  we  would  choose  tne  former 
condition.  In  our  own  specific  case  the  post- 
war period  has  no  terrors  for  us.  We  shall  not 
need  to  pause  for  any  special  preparation  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  with  making  every- 
thing we  produced  In  the  prewar  period. 
Most  of  the  items  which  we  discontinued 
manufacturing  solely  on  account  ol  govern- 
mental war  regulations  wUl  still  be  lu  great 
demand  after  the  war  has  ended  and  we 
shall  be  In  position  to  meet  such  demands 
without  delay,  thui  maintaining  sales  activ- 
ity at  a  high  rate. 

Recently,  everyone  who  was  on  the  pay  roll 
on  April  1, 1945.  received  a  little  memorandum 
indicating  how  much  3  percent  of  his  wa^es 
earned  from  November  1,  1942.  to  that  date 
vi'ould  equal.  Since  then,  there  has  been  an 
additional  acctunulatlcn,  not  only  for  them, 
but  for  those  who  h.ive  come  with  the  firm 
since  April  1,  last.  This  Is  the  amount  which 
wlil  be  paid  out  wnen  the  Japanese  War 
comes  to  a  conclusion  and  permlsstoB  from 
the  Government  has  been  received  to  do  w. 
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Tb»  Mtal  new  amounU  to  about  $35,000.  and 
of  flDonc.  11  will  grow  until  hostUltlra  come 
to  •  cloM.  That  iB  a  very  tidy  van  to  be 
dtttrtbuted  to  those  who  have  Indicated  their 
loyalty  to  the  firm  by  remaining  steadily  on 
the  Job. 
Let  ua  all  work  diligently  together. 


Shortage  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

nt  IBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1945 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
high  time  we  were  doing  more  about  the 
current  and  prospective  sugar  shortage 
In  thi.v  country.  The  Hawaiian  sugar 
crop  for  this  year  is  at  least  50,000  tons 
Bhort  for  lack  of  manpower  in  the  islands. 
Our  Filipino  friends  have  a  surplus  of 
manpower  and  are  in  need  of  employ- 
ment. It  Is  my  understanding  that  sev- 
eral thousand  of  them  now  wish  to  go  to 
Hawaii  to  assist  in  increasing  our  sugar 
production.  Under  proper  arrangements 
It  seems  to  me  this  would  be  an  excellent 
Idea  anf"  one  mutually  beneficial.  On 
this  subject,  and  to  make  same  a  matter 
of  record.  I  insert  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Besolutlon  rndorttlng  the  raquaat  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Planters'  Aaaoclatlon  lor  the 
importatiun   of   6.000   PiUpinoa   from    the 
Phillpplnea  to  Hawaii  In  order  to  relieve 
BtMirtac*  of  farm  labor  In  the  Territory 
Whcfea*  we  the  undersltrned,  representing 
•pproxim.itelT  53.000  Plllplnoa  who  are  now 
lawfully  residing  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
do  hereby  wish  to  state  that  the  said  Fili- 
pinos In  the  Territory  have  determined  to 
reside  therein  permanently:  and 

Whereas  we  know  definitely  that  a  great 
cumber  of  the  Filipinos  working  In  varloiis 
augar  and  pineapple  plantations  have  left 
their  Jobs  and  transferred  themselves  to  var- 
lo\is  Ji  bs  and  positions  offered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  furtherance  of  the  war  effort. 
with  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  ultimate 
Victory  which  la  our  main  goal;  and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  traiiafer  of  these 
Filipinos  from  the  plantations  to  essential 
Wu-  Industries  that  a  great  shortage  of  farm 
labor  Is  now  beini;  felt  by  the  sugar  and 
pineapple  plantations;   and 

Whereas  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  are 
greatly  concerned  in  the  progress  and  sta- 
bility of  the  main  Hawaiian  industries. 
namely,  augar  and  pineapple,  because  they 
depend  on  them  for  their  subsistence  and 
general  welfare:  and 

Whereas  while  this  Global  War  la  going 
on  in  the  Paciflc  area,  and  reparations  and 
rehabilitallons  are  taking  place  Ui  Europe 
and  the  various  countries  now  occupied  by 
the  Allied  forces,  the  need  of  augar  and  pine- 
apple la  becoming  more  and  more  acute:  and 
Whereas  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Importation  of  6.000  laborers  from  the  Phil- 
tpptnaa  to  HawaU  will  greatly  relieve  thou- 
aacda  of  dlstreosed  ramiliea  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  at  the  same  time  will  also  relieve 
the  shortage  of  farm  labor  In  the  Tvrrltory 
ot  Hawaii:  Now,  therefore,  t>e  it 

JUsoh<4,  That  we.  the  nieuibcrs  and  chair- 
men of  the  vartoua  cominliieea  uf  th«  dele- 
gation to  Waahlngton.  D.  C  .  {rum  the  Terri- 
torUl  Ptliplno  Council  of  Hawaii.  After  thor- 
ougb  conatdwation  and  thoughtlul  delibera- 
tion ot  Ui«  altuation.  aitd  lu  cutuormity  with 


rld(d 


Assoc  ation 


the  desire  and  wlxhes  of 
•tituents,  and  In  their 
to  register  our  undiv 
dor^ement  to  the  request 
wallan   Stigar   Planters' 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  6.000  PUlptnos  from 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
Eeaolved.  That  copies 
forwarded  to  the  President 
Resident   Commissioner 
to  the  United  States 
back  of  the  Territory  of 
the  Interior,  Attorney 
States.  Delegate  JoesPH 
wallan    Sugar    Planters' 
lulu.  Hawaii:   Mr.   Ernest 
Sugar     Planters' 
D.  C:  and  be  It  further 
Revived,  That  copies 
spread   in   the   mlnutec 
Filipino  Council  at  its 
and  furthermore,  copies 
ptno  publications  in  the 
the   Honolulu   Star 
Advertiser  and  all  FUi 
United  States. 

Adopted  on  this  19th 
the  city  of  Wasbington. 

Respectfully  submltt^ 
Filipino  Council 

Phiup  P 
CJ  airman. 

Status  of  FilAi 
Cattimk 
Chairman.  Comm 
Juan  S 
Chairman, 

PomwA^ 
Chairman, 

JOSKPRIR^ 

Chairman, 


our  respective  con- 
b^alf.  do  hereby  wtah 
support  and  en- 
made  by  the  Ha- 
Aasoclatlon    to    the 
for  the  Importation 
the   Philippines   to 
and  be  it  further 
Qf  this  resolution  be 
of  the  Philippines, 
of   the   Philippines 
Go^rnor  Ingram  Staln- 
Hawall,  Secretary  of 
General  of  the  United 
R.  FAaaiNCTON.  Ha- 
Asosclatlon.   Hono- 
Greene.  Hawaiian 
Washington, 


ipii  lo 


delega  Ion 


Con 
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of  this  resolution  be 
of    the   Territorial 
regular  meeting. 
be  sent  to  all  Pill- 
Territory,  including 
the    Honolulu 
newspapers  in  the 


rext 


Bui  letln 


day  of  June  1945,  In 
D.  C. 

for  the  Territorial 


itee 


Gamponia. 
Committee  on  Political 
inos. 
R.  LicoT, 

on  Economics. 

mittee  on  Labor. 
Q.  TkHO. 
Comm^tee  on  Education, 
K.    Gamponia. 
Con^nittee  on  Welfare. 


The  First  Marinei — And  Others 
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Jtly 


Mr 


Wednesday, 

Mr.   BROOKS 

leave  to  extend  my 
CRD.  I  include  the  following 
the  Shreveport  <La.> 
1945: 


remarks 


THZ    naST    MAJUN1 


gripe 
wai 


After  the  Army's 
had  engaged  In  bloody 
the  Germans  in  Africa 
correspondents  remarked 
Allen.    Its    commander 
that  they'd  never  seen 
grouse  and  gripe,  betw 
the   First.      General 
army  that  doesn't 
and  that  he  (Uways 
was  plenty  of  full- 
ing In  his  outfits — w 
outfits,  about  going  h 
geant,  the  colonel,  the 
thing  that  came  up. 

The  grousing  and 
TATlouy  World  War   I 
which  had  the  toughest 
service,   aiid   did   the 
With  the  armlallre  lit  1 
yet.    It  never  will.    An< 
It  going  on  between  a 
•loua  of  World  War  U 
p«an  divisions  has  giv 
draw  up  their  olllcial 
selves  and  everyone  e! 
The  only  trouble  U  thet'e 
•crMtucQt  la  soaie  quartera. 


ml 


1*1 


11.  1945 
Speaker,   under 


In  the  Rec- 

edltorlal  from 

Times  of  July  7, 


-AND    OTHERS 


Fliht  Infantry  Division 

( arvlng  matches  with 

I  nd  Sicily,  newspaper 

to  MaJ.  Gen.  Terry 

In    those    offensives, 

an  outfit  that  could 

engagemenU,  like 

Allen  replied   that   an 

can't  fight  either. 

happy  when  there 

fiedgdd  griping  and  grous- 

hetlier  it  was  about  other 

ui:ie.  the  food,  the  ser- 

[eneral.  or  Just  any- 


grlbUig  between  men  of 

Ighttng  outfits  over 

combata.  the  longest 

i«st  flfhtias  atarted 

IS  and  haan't  ended 

now  thtre't  a  lot  of 

about  and  by  dlvi- 

The  lull  for  Euro- 

them  a  chance  to 

records  and  tell  them* 

Just  who  did  what, 

s  coiuiderablt  dU- 


«n 


For  example,  the  Army's  Thirty-fourth  In- 
fantry Division,  the  second  In  this  war  to 
start  tralnlnj  In  Louisiana — at  Camp  Clai- 
borne— announces  quite  unequivocally  In  the 
April  17  issue  of  Stars  and  Stnpes  that  It  haa 
had  the  longest  period  o.  continuous  service 
In  combat  of  any  American  outfit  of  any 
kind  anywhere.  (In  Italy.)  It  claims  600 
continuous  combat  days  as  of  last  April  16. 
The  Army's  Thirty-second  Infantry  claimed 
695  days  of  combat  as  of  about  the  same 
date — In  the  Pacific.  The  Thirty-fourth 
waves  all  the  Pacific  divisions  aside  as  actu- 
ally Ineligible  for  competition,  saying  island 
Invasions  don't  count  In  combat  longevity 
records  because  of  the  lull  between  the  in- 
Taslons.  The  First  and  Third  Marines — 
famous  Pacific  outfits — can't  equal  the 
Thirty-fourth's  record  by  putting  their 
records  together — says  the  Thirty-fourth. 
(You  marines  understand  clearly  that  we 
are  not  saying  this.) 

There's  going  to  be  some  real  grousing  and 
griping  when  these  various  claims  get  to- 
gether, but  right  now  a  lot  of  members  of  the 
First  Marine  Division  are  aiming  their  cur- 
rent complaints  at  the  Times — and  with 
Justification.  Inadvertently  a  recent  edi- 
torial praising  the  Marine  Corps  as  handling 
certain  phases  of  its  war  work  more  efficiently 
than  the  Army,  and  paitlcularly  the  First 
Marines,  also  said  that  this  division  bed  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  after  Guadal- 
canal. It  never  returned  as  a  division, 
though  of  course  many  of  Its  men  have  come 
back  and  many  are  back  now.  And  many 
others  will  never  come  back  from  Guadal- 
canal or  other  bloody  Islands  on  which  It  haa 
fought  In  a  maiiner  to  write  new  marine 
recorda  of  glory  and  courage.  How  many 
casualties  and  how  many  replacements  the 
First  Marine  Division  haa  had  Is  not  known 
here — but  its  casualties  were  terrific.  The 
Thirty-fourth  lists  about  80  percent  replace- 
ments. The  Thlrty-eecond  is  said  to  have 
had  more  men  out  of  combat  by  fever  than 
by  bullets  and  to  have  been  substantially 
replaced  numerically  by  now.  Some  Euro- 
pean divisions  claim  over  100  percent  casual- 
ties. 

But.  19  First  Division  marines  have  taken 
time  out  from  killing  Japs  on  Okinawa,  three 
more  of  the  First  Marines  have  sent  letters 
from  a  naval  ordnance  base  In  Oklahoma, 
and  several  more  of  the  original  First  Ma- 
rines have  written  from  elsewhere  In  this 
country  to  explain  that  the  First  never  has 
come  back  to  this  country  as  a  division,  since 
it  sailed  early  in  1942  and  invaded  Guadal- 
canal on  August  7  of  that  year.  To  set  the 
record  entirely  straight,  we  gladly  print  the 
following  excerpts  from  the  Joint  letter  of  19 
First  Division  marines  on  Okinawa: 

-After  the  Guadalcanal  operation  the  First 
Marine  Division  went  to  Australia  In  Janu- 
ary 1013  to  train  for  their  next  blitz.'  In 
September  1943  this  division  Invaded  Cape 
Gloucester  and  after  securing  that  Island  were 
garrisoned  on  Pavuvu  In  the  Russell  Islands, 
which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  fungus  fes- 
toon. After  reorganizing  and  further  trnln- 
Ing  on  this  mosqultoed,  rat,  crab.  fungus- 
Infested  Island  this  division  took  Pclelleu 
from  the  Japs  In  one  of  the  bloodiest  cam- 
paigns of  the  Pacific.  The  division  was 
then  returned  to  the  'sunny  Pacific  Isle"  of 
Pavuvu  for  further  training,  and  on  April  1, 
1945.  we  were  one  of  the  spearheads  of  the 
Okinawa  invasion.  In  a  short  time,  w«  will 
be  readying  ourselves  for  the  next  operation, 
which  we  hope  will  be  the  last. 

"In  thort.  the  First  Marine  Division  hat 
never  seen  the  United  Statea  since  1942.  and 
what  U  more,  wt  don't  expect  to  until  Japan 
surrenders  unconditionally." 

Ai  to  the  claims  of  the  Army  Thirty* 
fourth  Dlvtalon,  which  landed  in  the  north 
Africa  invasion  in  November  1942  and  wound 
up  at  the  end  of  the  war  In  northern  Italy, 
we  present  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
Start  and  SUipta  article  by  6gt,  Jack  Foialt. 
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correspondent  with  the  Fifth  Army  for  that 
■errlce  paper: 

••By  five-hundredth  day  cf  combat,  the 
Thirty-fourth  means  that  It  has  commanded 
a  sector,  with  component  units,  committed  to 
action,  for  a  length  ol  time  covermg  that 
many  days.  No  other  division  can  make  that 
claim.  "The  Third  and  Forty-fifth  Infantry 
Divisions  come  nearest.  Due  to  the  type  of 
fighting  In  the  Pacific,  where  there  are  lay- 
overs between  Island  Invasions,  even  the  vet- 
eran troops  In  that  region  can't  claim  first 
place. 

"Ey  this  reckoning,  the  Thirty-fourth  has 
had  more  4lays  In  the  line  than  the  famed 
First  and  Third  Marine  Divisions  both  put 
tcgether,  according  to  figures  released  by  the 
Marine  Public  Relations  in  New  York." 

Regardless  of  the  claims,  there  is  no  finer 
evidence  of  morale  in  an  army  than  loyalty 
of  fighters  to  their  outfit — whether  to  com- 
pany, regiment,  division,  or  army.  And  those 
outside  have  their  favorite  outfits,  too;  ours 
are  all  Marine  divisions,  starting  wljh  the 
First;  all  of  the  approximately  75  Army  divi- 
sions, all  Navy  outfits,  the  air  forces  of  every 
branch  of  the  fighting  service,  the  Seabees, 
Coast  Guard,  and  all  others. 


New  OPA  Ration  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TKAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  27,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  me,  I  had  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
on  page  A3102,  an  editorial  from  the  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  of 
April  23.  I  placed  this  editorial  in  the 
Record  because  it  cited  a  statement  made 
by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  in  an 
address  he  recently  made  before  the  Mil- 
waukee Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  editorial  of  the  New  Bedford  paper 
made  some  comments  with  reference  to 
the  new  ration  book  to  be  issued  by  the 
OPA.  The  OPA  takes  issue  with  the 
statement,  and  In  order  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  incorporated  in  my  remarks  the 
letter  written  to  me  by  Mr.  James  G. 
Rogers.  Jr..  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
OPA,  which  I  believe  will  clear  the  OPA's 
position.    The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Office  or  Prick  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  5.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Thad  F.  Wasieliwski, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wasielbwsici  :  On  June  27,  under 
extension  of  remarks  In  the  Conokcssional 
Recobo.  you  had  printed  an  tdltorlal  from 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 
of  April  23  In  which  It  was  stated  that  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  was  having  a 
ration  book  printed  to  cover  a  24-month  pe- 
riod following  Its  luuance,  which  was  of- 
fered as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  OPA 
intended  to  perpetuate  rationing  at  least  2 
yeara  into  the  future. 

Both  the  fact*  and  the  deductions  made 
from  them  In  this  case  are  mistaken.  The 
n«w  rauon  book  will  be  only  half  the  tlae 
of  any  prcvtoiu  ration  book,  and  will  be 
dMlgncd  for  1  year  only.  In  working  out  tha 
design  for  this  new  book  we  not  only  have 
llmiied  our  prospects  for  rationing  out  of 
the  book  to  1  year  but  have,  in  the  course 


of  doing  so.  saved  about  tTOO.OOO  In  printing 
cost  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
of  valuable  paper  In  comparison  with  the 
production  of  previous  ration  books. 

Since  no  one  seems  able  at  the  present  to 
predict  when  the  end  of  the  Japanese  War 
will  come:  and  since,  even  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, no  one  can  now  predict  when  supplies 
of  scarce  commodities  will  become  plentiful 
we  cannot  now  determine  when  rationing  will 
end.  I  can  assure  you.  however,  that  ration- 
ing will  be  abandoned  product  by  product 
as  soon  as  It  can  be  done  without  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  consumer  hardship.  No  one 
looks  forward  more  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
wartime  rationing  and  price  regulations  will 
be  abandoned  than  those  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  OPA. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  care  to 
enter  this  letter  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord to  correct  the  misinformation  given  un- 
wittingly In  the  previous  entry.  If  you  care 
to  do  so,  I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Rogers. 
Acting  Adtninistrator, 


International  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VIBOINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdtiesday.  July  11.  1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  short  address  I  delivered  before 
the  parent-teachers  association  of  my 
district  on  international  cooperation: 

I  am  happy  to  appear  before  an  associa- 
tion thai,  has  done  so  much  for  the  education 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Virginia.  While 
our  public  school  system,  perhaps.  Is  In  a 
stronger  position  today  than  ever  before, 
there  is  much  work  to  be  done  before  Vir- 
ginia takes  her  rightful  place  among  the 
progressive  educational  States  In  the  Union. 
I  know  you  will  carry  on  until  this  great  goal 
has  been  reached. 

I  shall  only  detain  you  for  a  few  minutes. 
If  I  were  as  laconic  as  President  Coolldge, 
who.  when  asked  what  he  thought  about  sin, 
replied.  "I'm  ag'n  It."  I  would  simply  say  in 
answer  to  the  question.  "What  do  you  think 
of  Internatloiaal  cooperation?"  "I'm  for  it." 
Yes;  I  am  for  It  mind,  heart,  and  soul,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  fate  of  mankind  depends 
upon  International  cooperation  and  good 
will 

A  representative  democracy,  such  as  we 
enjoy.  Is  based  upon  cooperation.  It  bc- 
reves  that  men.  if  they  will  cooperate  and 
work  together,  have  the  capacity  to  govern 
themselves  through  their  chosen  representa- 
tives. And  the  capacity  of  men  to  rightly 
govern  themselves  depends— absolutely  de- 
pends—upon knowledge.  An  educated  de- 
mocracy will  ever  be  a  cooperative,  well-gov- 
erned democracy  that  Is  willing  to  submit 
all  controversies  to  the  decision  of  the  ma- 
jority. Education  gives  the  people  a  knowl- 
edge and  Insight  Into  the  problems  of  society. 
It  furnishes  them  with  facts  upon  which  to 
Intelligently  build,  and  It  gives  them  the 
vision  to  translate  those  facts  into  govern- 
ment by  cooperatively  abiding  by  the  will 
of  the  majority.  While  Igjiornnce  la  the  food 
upon  which  dictators  fatten,  education  la  the 
food  upon  which  democratic  government  U 
lustalned.  ^    ^ 

It  was  the  cooperative  eplrlt  that  ftrit 
brought  the  American  colonlee  tofether  under 
the  Articles  of  Coufederatlon.    Knowledge, 


gained  chiefly  through  education  and  experi- 
ence, that  they  had  not  as  yet  cooperated 
together— that  they  had  not  as  yet  united 
together — as  closely  as  they  should,  led  the 
American  people.  In  order  to  further  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  all.  to  abandon  the 
restricted  cooperation  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation and  substitute  In  Its  place  the 
great  cooperative  document,  known  as  the 
American  Constitution,  the  greatest  govern- 
mental pajier  yet  devised  by  man  in  his  strug- 
gle to  regulate  society. 

The  cooperative  spirit  Is  the  underlying 
principle  that  has  made  It  possible  for  43 
sovereign  States  to  come  together  under  a 
central  sovereign  head  and  work  end  coop- 
erate together  for  the  common  welfare  of  all. 

If  Tennyson's  vision  of  the  time  when  "the 
war  drums  throbb'd  no  longer,  and  the  battle 
flags  were  furled.  In  the  parliament  of  man, 
the  Federation  of  the  World"  ever  comes  true, 
and  I  believe  that  It  will.  It  will  come 
through  lnt?rnatlonal  cooperation  and  good 
will. 

Cooperation  Is  the  spirit  that  has  bsen  the 
foundation  upon  which  society  from  the 
tribal  Mnit  all  the  way  up  to  the  national 
unit  has  been  established.  And  the  only 
way  that  spirit  can  take  on  international  pro- 
portions is  by  the  nations  of  the  earth 
realizing  that  International  cooperation  Is 
the  only  way  the  peace,  happiness,  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  all  can  be  promoted.  Cen- 
turies of  costly  blood-earned  educational  ex- 
perience have,  I  now  believe,  brought  most 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  such  a 
realization. 

I  have  not  lost  faith  In  the  genius  of  man 
to  continue  to  work  out  problems  of  govern- 
ment. The  process  at  times  may  be  slow. 
Discouragements  come.  Sst-backs  come. 
And  yet.  the  spark  of  International  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  has  survived  every  discouragement, 
triumphed  over  every  set-back,  and  today 
permeates  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  greater 
number  of  men  and  women  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  challenge  to  this  generation  Is  to  bring 
the  spirit  of  International  cooperation  and 
good  will  to  fruition  In  such  a  way  that  It 
will  promote  the  general  welfare  of  all  and 
guarantee  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Let  us  act  the  part 
of  real  men  and  women,  cooperative.  God- 
fearing, peace-loving  courageous  men  and 
women;  men  and  women  who  are  not  afraid 
to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  their  day 
and  accept  the  challenge. 


.I" 


Claiiification  of  Residents  of  the  Terri- 
tories as  Dependent  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

CELEGATK   ntOM   ALASKA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed}ic$day.  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sug- 
prestlon  appearing  In  a  newspaper  article 
that  the  San  Francisco  Charter  provided 
the  United  States  would  be  required  to 
report  from  time  to  time  on  conditions 
In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
prompted  Delegate  J.  R.  Farmnoton.  of 
Hawaii,  to  seek  an  opinion  on  this  from 
Senator  Arthur  H.  VANnEWBtRo.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  Senator  Vandenicrq 
hu  unequivocally  rejected  »ny  interpre- 
tation of  the  language  of  th«  Charter 
which  would  classify  the  residents  of  the 
Territorlet  as  dependent  peoples.  Alas- 
kans and  Hawallans  and  Puerto  Rlcans 


I 


I 


I 
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are  residents  of  the  United  States  In  the 
sune  sense  as  are  residents  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  These  Territories  are  part 
of  the  United  States  and.  obviously,  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs  Ls  an  Internal 
problem  of  the  United  States,  and  not 
subject  to  any  outside  Intervention  or 
even  inspection.  I  think  Delegate  Far- 
UHGTOi*  has  performed  a  very  useful 
service  in  presenting  this  matter,  and 
Senator  Vandznbekg  has  made  it  clear 
beyond  all  question  that  the  proposition 
of  trusteeship  does  not  Involve  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  Stat«6. 

I  From  the  Nrw  York  Tlm««] 
upoam  OK  uarurusifT  pbopus 

Saw  r«ANCi8co.  June  21.  IMS.— The  Con- 
fereace  establl&hed  the  principle  that  any 
nation  administering  territory  whose  people 
are  not  wholly  Independent  and  are  not 
members  of  the  United  Nations  should  make 
repcrts  to  an  international  agency  on  the 
eondittons  and  progress  of  those  so-called 
dependent  peoples. 

This  has  been  done  before  for  territories 
which  were  mandates  under  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  never  before  in  history  have  all 
the  major  administering  powers  of  the  world 
agreed  to  follow  a  code  of  conduct  for  all 
dependent  peoples  and  to  make  reports  on 
all  those  peoples  to  a  central  International 
agency.  Under  this  agreement,  for  example. 
the  United  States  would  agree  to  report  to 
the  new  league  on  conditions  in  Hawaii. 
I,  and  Puerto  Rico. 


UlfTTID 


HOUBB  or  RXPaXSENTATTVES, 

June  Za.  1945. 

ASTHTTa    H.    VA>rDENBKKC, 

Senate  Office   Buildmg, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sknatoc  VANOKNBno:  During  the 
course  of  the  Conference  of  United  Nations 
at  San  Francisco  statements  were  miide  from 
time  to  time  indicating  that  some  persona 
believed  that  the  Territories  of  HawaU  and 
Alaska  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"terrltorlee"  as  used  in  the  Charter  that  was 
approved  by  the  Conference. 

By  way  of  illustration.  I  am  enclosing  a 
clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Thurs- 
day. June  21.  that  has  recently  been  brought 
to  my  attention. 

I  have  examined  the  doctunent  and  fol- 
lowed the  proceedings  as  closely  as  Is  ponlble 
for  me  to  do  so,  but  find  nothing  that  would 
Justify  this  interpretation.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  ""the  territories"  Is  used  In  the 
Charter  for  purposes  of  descrlbmg  certain 
areas  rather  than  a  form  of  government  as 
It  Is  presumably  uaed  in  reference  to  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

I  feel,  nevertheless,  that  It  is  very  impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  our  future  in 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  that  this  point  be 
thoroui7hly  clarified,  and  am.  therefore,  ad- 
dressing this  letter  to  you.  I  want  to  know 
apeclfteaily  whether  there  is  anything  In  th's 
agTMOMnt  that  contemplates  that  report 
should  be  made  to  any  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  Organlzatloo  concerning  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  that  implies  that  the  Terri- 
tory's status  Is  that  of  a  dependency  rather 
than  an  integral  part  of  this  country. 

I  am  addressing  this  letter  to  you  not  only 
as  one  of  our  delegates  to  the  Conference, 
but  aa  you  are  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Tarritortee  and  unusually  well  acquainted 
With  our  problsns. 

In  clcalng.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  excellent  speech,  aa  a  delegate, 
which  I  bad   the  prlvUage  stt  hearing  you 
male  in  the  Senate  Friday, 
ainctraly  yours. 

J.  R.  Fassinotow. 
Delt^att  jrom  HavaH. 


m 


Bon   J.  R.  Faxsinctok  . 

House  0/  Reprexe)  itativea. 


FAKal^rcTON: 


Mt  Dkas  Ms 

to  your  letter  of  Jun: 

I  fully  iwderstand 
possibility  of  an 
guage  in  the  San 
would  classify  Hawaii 
]ect  to  any  sort  of 
new  international 
motel  y  occurred  to 
the  trusteeship 
refer  to  Hawaii  or 
the  imagination  unti  i 
newspaper  comments 
mediately  made  a 
the  subject  to  the 
I  believe  It  Is  rur 
Hawaii  and  Alaska  ar  ! 
not  be  Included  wi 
tlon  as  that  to  whlcl 

I  shall  be  very  gla( 
the  matter  explicitly 
of  the  Senate  Foreign 
In  the  meantime  I 
Commander  Stassen 
Inasmuch  as  he  had 
trusteeship  chapter 
of  the  American 

I  want  to  make  it 
totally  agree  with 
you  are  at  liberty  tc 
you  wish. 

With    warm 
wishes, 

Cordially  and 


Alaska 


very 


t  iln 


Travel  R^strictioDS 

EXTENSION 


or  Nxw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Olf 

Wednesday 


coast.     Since  the 


Statts  Sxnatz, 

July  2,  1945. 


W^hington,  D.  C. 

This  will  reply 
28. 

tow  you  feel  about  any 
lnt4  rpretation  of  the  lan- 
nclfico  Charter  which 
as  a  dependency  sub- 
sdecial  obligation  to  the 
or^uxizatlon.    It  never  re- 
that  the  language  in 
chapter  of  the  Charter  could 
by  any  stretch  of 
I  read  some  of  these 
to  the  contrary.    I  Im- 
blunt  statement  on 
Aiherlcan  delegation,  and 
unanimous  opinion  that 
not  Included  and  can- 
any  such  Jurlsdlc- 
you  refer. 

to  have  this  phase  of 

covered  In  the  hearings 

Relations  Committee. 

suggest   that   you   ask 

for  his   Interpretation. 

more  to  do  with  the 

iftian  any  other  member  ' 


dele  ;atlon. 


plain  for  myself  that  I 

point  of  view,  and 

quote  me  in  any  way 


y  »ur 


personal    regards    and    best 


althfiilly, 

A.  H.  Vandenbero. 


OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SHEF  MAN  ADAMS 


flAMPSHIKE 


REPRESENTATIVES 

July  11,  1945 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  curtail- 
ment of  railroad  tr  ivel  is  a  serious  blow 
to  New  Hampshire  and  to  all  those 
States  where  incoiie  from  recreational 
industry  Is  an  imjortant  part  of  their 
livelihood.  Rail  travel  accommodations 
have  been  drastics  lly  curtailed  for  the 
duration  of  the  transportation  emer- 
gency caused  by  he  travel  of  troops 
from  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  west 


ncome  from  recrea- 


tional industry  yields  an  important  jMirt 
of  the  earnings  of  New  Hampshire  peo- 
ple, the  cancellation  of  seasonal  train 
service  is  a  severefhandicap.  However, 
the  need  for  Pullman  equipment  for 
mihtary  travel  has  jeen  evident  for  some 
time.  To  see  long  troop  trains  coming 
into  Washington  from  the  South 
crowded  with  soldiers  riding  in  old,  obso- 
lete coaches  on  a  |iot  July  afternoon  is 

some  of  the  orders 
itedly  put  Into  effect. 

get  along  cheerfully 
without  Its  seasonil  trains  and  expects 
only  the  same  trtaiment  accorded  other 
regions.  It  will,  oi  course,  expect  that 
the  spirit  of  the  orders  will  be  carried 
out  throughout  the  country  without  dis- 
crimination or  favoritism.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrAtor  of  OuT  treats  all  regions 
alike.  New  Hampsti  re  wlU  not  complain. 


rea.'on  enough  fo 
which  are  being  be 
New  Hampshire  wi 


It  appears  that  Colonel  Johnson  Intends 
to  follow  this  procedure. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
concerning  the  reduction  in  convention 
travel.  Certainly  no  organizations  in 
America  are  more  convention-minded 
than  are  the  national  veterans'  organ- 
izations. One  of  the  means  by  which 
these  bodies  refresh  themselyes.  mend 
their  fences,  and  rejuvenate  their  pro- 
grams and  their  services  is  through  the 
many  conventions.  State  and  national, 
which  are  held  annually  throi^ghout  the 
country.  These  were  hard  hit  by  travel 
restrictions.  Critical  of  orders  barring 
these  conventions,  they  have  watched 
carefully  the  conditions  justifjing  the 
drastic  regulations. 

The  following  editorial  appears  In  the 
July  12  issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
It  summarizes  the  point  of  view  so  well 
taken  by  Informed  veterans'  groups 
throughout  the  country  that  It  will 
merit  reading  by  all  of  us  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  this  diflBcult  problem: 

During  the  past  several  weeks  the  National 
Tribune  has  been  receiving  reports  of 
streamlined  State  meetings  of  the  major  vet- 
erans' organizations.  Along  with  these  have 
come  many  letters  from  department  adju- 
tants that  tell  of  mass  confusion  becau^^e 
the  national  bodies,  still  hopeful  of  holdins 
some  sort  of  annual  conventions,  have  been 
unable  to  guide  or  advise  their  subordinate 
units.  From  midsummer  through  fall  each 
year  It  has  been  customary  to  hold  these 
gatherings,  and  they  are  indeed  a  worth- 
while institution. 

Regardless  erf  the  ban  clamped  down  by 
the  OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation  on  meet- 
ings to  be  attended  by  more  than  50  persons, 
hope  still  runs  high  that  by  some  miracle 
the  redeployment  of  troops  from  Europe  to 
the  Pacific  area  will  be  so  directed  that  by 
late  fall  or  early  winter  existing  restrictions 
will  be  relaxed.  Being  convention  addicts, 
we  plead  guilty  to  having  also  entertained 
6uch  notions.  Those  conventions  are  some- 
thing They  are  well  worth  hoping  for.  and 
there  is  something  stimulating  in  meeting 
with  old  comrades  and  fighting  the  wars  all 
over  again.  We,  with  others,  have  been  In- 
clined to  think  that  "Rowboat"  Johnson, 
ODT  director,  was  something  of  a  wet  rrg 
even  though  we  know  him  to  be  as  solid  a 
veteran  as  ever  wore  shoes. 

But  when  we  picked  up  our  dispatches  the 
other  day  and  read  the  well-founded  gripes 
of  500  of  our  veterans  of  European  battles 
who  had  to  spend  fi  days  In  vermin-Infested 
day  coaches  crossing  otu-  fair  land  to  Cali- 
fornia while  civilians  and  even  prisoners  cf 
war  rode  Pullmans,  we  sort  of  found  our- 
selves. We  agreed  to  their  complaint  that 
this  was  not  fair,  and,  looking  into  statistics 
a  little,  we  determined  that  this  guy  Johnson 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  after  all. 
It  looks  as  If  national  conventions  and  some 
State  meets  are  completely  out  of  order  for 
a  long  time  to  come  whether  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  lasts  weeks  or  months,  whether  the 
Nips  fight  on  until  we  bum  them  out  or 
whether  they  get  sensible  and  fold  up. 

Here  Is  enough  of  what  we  found  to  make 
most  veterans  agree  to  stay  heme  for  the 
time  being.  During  the  next  few  months, 
transportation  facilities  will  be  subjected  to 
a  strain  greater  than  anything  so  far  expe- 
rienced In  the  course  of  a  war  that  demanded 
the  seemingly  Impossible  from  railroads. 
According  to  olBclal  Washington,  the  shifting 
of  troops,  plus  essential  travel,  will  push  pns- 
senger  travel  10  percent  aboTt  Inst  year's  rec- 
ord level,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  much 
replacement  of  strained  snd  crumbling  rail- 
way equipment.    The   country   hM  M«a  4 
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years  of  marvelous  transport  performance, 
such  as  carrying  a  1944  load  of  730  bUllon 
ton-miles  of  freight  In  addition  to  a  highly 
abnormal  passenger  burden,  but  this  is 
nothing  as  compared  to  what  lies  ahead. 

With  travel  facilities  for  civilians  greatly 
reduced  and  the  Army  taking  over  anywhere 
from  75  percent  up  of  the  less  than  7.000 
Pullman  cars  available,  many  trains  must 
be  taken  from  regular  schedules  to  handle 
3.C03,0O0  soldiers  who  will  be  landed  at  east 
coast  ports  before  next  March.  Nearly  400.- 
000  will  arrive  this  month,  and  this  numt)er 
Is  expected  to  Increase  monthly  by  fall. 
Most  of  them  must  be  carried  3,000  miles 
across  the  country.  Meantime,  they  will  be 
sent  to  camps  for  regrouping  and  retraining 
after  brief  furloughs,  then  sent  to  staging 
areas  on  the  west  coast  for  transshipment 
to  the  war  against  Japan.  An  equivalent  cf 
20.000.000  of  service  men  must  be  moved. 
In  addition,  the  railroads  will  be  called  upon 
to  accommodate  comfortably  as  many  as  40,- 
000  casualties  a  month.  They  must  trans- 
port a  million  new  Inductees  within  the  next 
12  months.  There  will  always  be.  In  addi- 
tion, some  thousands  of  essential  civilian 
travelers,  and  those  hundreds  of  billions  of 
ton-miles  of  freight  will  also  need  to  move 
over  the  rails. 

What  it  took  4  years  to  get  to  the  European 
front,  most  of  It  from  the  East  and  Midwest 
over  scores  of  trunk  lines,  must  now  be 
moved  westward  over  seven  transcontinental 
single-track  railroads  In  an  anticipated  10 
months,  and  added  to  it  will  be  40  peitent 
more  of  war  machines,  ammunition  and 
other  materiel.  During  that  time,  there  will 
be  an  anticipated  300,000  to  400,000  service 
men  and  women  on  leave  at  all  times,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  met  the  need  to  trans- 
port food  and  warmth  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation and  all  else  required  to  maintain  the 
domestic  economy.  Statistically,  it  Is  Im- 
possible to  do  what  must  be  done. 

It  is  evident  that  as  transportation  ap- 
proaches peak  levels,  travel  congestion  must 
teep  pace.  No  normal  travel  .will  be  avail- 
able for  many  months  to  come.  It  is  already 
far  above  the  saturation  point.  The  ban  on 
conventions  has  saved  6  percent  travel  as 
compared  with  1944,  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket,  vital  as  It  has  been. 

So  much  for  figures  and  facts.  Old  sol- 
diers who  never  die  would  not  mind  too  much 
the  certain  delays,  discomforts  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  possible  1945  conventions  t)e- 
cause  there  Is  something  about  those  meet- 
ings that  gets  In  the  blood.  The  young-old 
boys  would  take  their  chances  about  getting 
heme,  once  there,  but  surely  they  will  not 
want  to  have  any  part  In  causing  unneces- 
sary hardships  to  the  men  who  are  fighting 
the  rest  of  their  war  for  them.  They  would 
not  knowingly  hinder  the  war  effort  nor 
lengthen  for  a  minute  the  promised  victory 
over  Japan.  We  have  had  worse  command- 
ers, both  State  and  national,  than  are  now 
In  offlce.  E\en  If  Incumbents  must  remain 
at  the  helm  for  a  few  added  months,  the 
great  veteran  work  will  not  unduly  suffer. 
On  top  of  that,  our  friend  Johnson  says  there 
is  just  not  enough  space  for  convention 
travel,  and  we  have  learned  that  he  kiy)ws 
whereof  he  speaks. 


Misleading  Figures  on  Cattle  Population 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aiFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  Tm  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1945 

Mr,  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 


the  Immense  cattle  population  of  this 
country.  The  figures  which  have  been 
used,  however,  have  not  generally  dif- 
ferentiated between  beef  cattle  and  dairy 
cattle.  A  recent  Issue  of  the  Live  Stock 
Producer  calls  attention  to  this  fact  and. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
have  Included  the  following  editorial 
statement  from  the  current  issue  of  that 
publication: 

"Figures  are  available  In  Wa-shlngton  which 
show  that  the  percentage  of  beef  cattle  has 
declined  from  about  57  percent  of  a  70.000,000 
cattle  population  In  1920  to  around  50  per- 
cent of  a  cattle  population  of  82,000,000  In 
1944."  It  Is  stated. 

"In  1920,  we  had  somewhat  more  than  40,- 
100,000  beef  cattle  in  the  United  States  while. 
In  1944.  the  total  reached  41,309,000.  In  the 
meantime,  moreover,  the  population  of  the 
country  had  increased  from  105.000,000  to 
nearly  139,000,000.  Hence,  our  beef  cattle 
population  has  declined  from  382  head  per 
thousand  persons  in  1920  to  297  head  per 
thousand  persons  in  1944.  In  the  same 
period,  the  percentage  of  Increase  In  dairy 
cattle  numbers  from  30.200,000  in  1920  to 
40.800,000  In  1944  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Increase  in  population." 


A  Legal  Barrier  to  Farm  Independence 


-     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARLE  C.  CLEMENTS 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  CLEMENTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  editorial  entitled 
"A  Legal  Barrier  to  Farm  Independence." 
which  appeared  in  the  July  1,  1945,  edi- 
tion of  the  Courier-Journal.  Louisville, 
Ky.  This  editorial  graphically  presents 
the  hindrances  imposed  by  a  congres- 
sional strait-jacket  limiting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  ap- 
proved July  22.  1937,  and  at  the  same 
time  points  to  the  remedy  which  could 
be  found  to  this  impediment  through 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
216,  to  amend  subsection  (c)  of  section  1 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  Chairman  John  W.  Flannagan, 
Jr.,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. As  the  Courier-Journal  editorial 
states,  here  is  one  program  of  public 
financing  in  which  nobody  loses,  every- 
body gains — in  better  production,  better 
standards  of  living,  better  communities, 
greater  incentive,  and  security.  The 
State  of  Kentucky,  as  well  as  many  other 
States,  would  derive  great  benefit  from 
the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
216,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure 
will  be  brought  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration and  action  in  the  immediate 
future. 

A  LEGAL  BARRIER  TO  rARM  INDEPENDENCE 

Kentucky,  with  other  agricultural  States, 
has  .uffered  for  6  years  from  the  constrictions 
cf  a  congrMslonal  Btralt-Jacket  which  has  lim- 
ited the  growth  and  Impaired  the  vitality  of  a 
great  agency  for  Independence  and  security. 

The  agency  is  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act, 
which  WM  dwlgn«d  to  attack  the  blight  of 
farm  tenancy  by  tnabllng  competent  but 
landloM  farmtrt  to  becomi  owntn  of  land. 


The  strait-Jacket  !s  the  so-called  Tarver 
amendment,  continued  each  year  since  1941, 
which  forbade  loans  under  the  act  to  buy 
farms  of  greater  value  than  the  average  farm 
unit  of  30  acres  more  in  the  county  where 
it  la  situated. 

This  means  that  the  poor.  Inadequate  and 
V  successful  farms,  the  wasted  lauds  still 
barely  arable,  and  abandoned  and  unwanted 
failures,  must  be  counted  along  with  the 
good  land  to  calculate  the  average.  Thus  it 
means  that  the  average  becomes  too  low  to 
buy  a  farm  from  which  a  man  may  make  a 
Lving  while  earning  enough  besides  to  pay 
off  the  loan. 

In  Kentucky,  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram is  all  but  stopped  because  of  the 
legislative  restriction,  and  aid  is  sought  for 
an  attempt,  now  In  Congress,  to  remove  It. 
The  hope  for  the  landless  lies  in  adoption  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  216,  by  Representa- 
tive Flannag.\n,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
o-"  Agriculture,  which  would  make  the  aver- 
age measure  for  loans  not  that  of  all  farms, 
bad  or  good,  but  "the  average  of  efficient 
family  t"pe  farm-management  units,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

The  need  of  this  change  Is  demonstrated 
by  reports  that  suitable  land  cannot  be  pur- 
chased In  75  Kentucky  counties  under  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  old  restrictive  amend- 
ment. In  35  counties  the  average  value  of 
farm  units  is  under  $2,000,  dragged  down  by 
poor  and  uneconomic  farms  which  would  de- 
feat the  very  purpose  of  a  man  struggling 
however  heroically  to  live  on  and  pay  for  the 
land.  In  the  appropriation  bill  for  1946  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  blight  of  the  Tarver 
amendment  was  undertaken  with  a  provision 
adopted  to  add  15  percent  to  the  average 
value.  But  this  was  found  to  be  too  small 
an  addition. 

Such  arbitrary  destruction  of  the  program 
would  be  little  short  of  tragic,  for  this  venture 
of  making  Independent  farmers  out  of  the 
landless  has  proved  Itself  over  and  over.  So 
carefully  are  the  tenants  selected  for  the 
loans  by  local  committees,  so  scrupulotis  are 
the  plans  of  farm  and  home  management 
prepared  and  supervised  through  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  to  go  along  with 
each  contract  and  assure  an  adequate  return, 
that  of  900  loans  made  to  Kentucky  tenants 
since  the  program  began  in  1937,  there  has 
been  but  one  foreclosure  and  only  two  l>or- 
rowers  are  delinquent — and  they  are  expected 
by  their  supervisors  to  catch  up.  Forty  bor- 
rowers have  paid  out  entirely,  alth,ough  the 
term  of  the  contract  Is  40  years — and  last 
year  pajrments  were  417  percent  of  install- 
ments due. 

Here  Is  one  program  of  public  financing  in 
which  nobody  loses,  everybody  gains — in  bet- 
ter production,  better  stendards  of  living, 
better  communities,  greater  incentive  and 
security.  With  soldiers  returning,  many  of 
them  looking  to  the  land  for  their  future,  it 
is  a  program  that  must  be  broadened,  not 
handicapped. 


ResoIutioQ  on  Peacetime  Military 
ConscriptioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  11,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  I  believe  it  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  some  of  the  most  compelling  ar- 
guments against  a  system  of  peacetime 
conscription,  I  am  Including  with  my  re- 
marks ft  resolution  recently  adop.cd  by 


I 
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th«  Centrnl  Labor  Council  of  Lot  An- 
•tlti: 

WlwiMi  nuliury  pvaretlOM  •WKMrtptlon  M 
%  illMM  mMaiirr  can  IM  MTtOialy  fUM- 
%  (r««  Amwloii.  In  cnnjVMlimi 
vttH  iMr  AllMt  bM  flMUoy«<t  whitt  «m  mIM 
th«  AtrotigMt  aUllMry  BMhtn*  of  All  m«*: 
and 

WlMTtM  Um  pMMUm*  eompulKiry  krmlM 
o(  th*  AiU  lH>w*rt  ftn  pravtnc  lM4tquat« 
■falnal  ih«  in*ch«niM<l  miUtary  |or«M  of 
ITM  AMMrtr*;  and 

WlMTMi  ih«  rMulu  of  the  Inventtvt  B«nlu« 
eC  Antrm  w  weeaMfully  UMd  tn  the  wer 
•gainal  tgrewor  nauone  are  Ui«  reeulU  of 
Man  etuaena  maintaialag  oomplete 
In  paaoattme:  and 
the  atrenfth  of  a  fre«  nation  can« 
W>t  be  nvceaaarlly  meaaured  by  lt«  military 
night:  and 

Whereas  history  rcveaU  that  the  economlea 
of  dictatorial  natlona  baaed  upon  mlliury 
expenditures  usually  decay  on  the  inside:  and 

Whereas  history  further  discloses  that  a 
peacetime  conscripted  army  has  a  tendency 
to  aid  the  decay:  and 

Whereas  William  Green,  president  of  the 
AFL,  has  made  public  statements  opposing 
peacetime  conscription:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

ReioUed,  That  the  Loe  Angeles  Central 
Labor  Council  go  on  record  supporting  the 
stand  of  President  Green  against  peacetime 
•onacrlption:  and  be  it  further 

Jtosoired.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
United  Spates  Senators  from  California  and 
district  United  States  Representatives  from 
California. 

Adopted  In  regular  session  by  the  Lcs  An- 
geles Central  Labor  Council  this  2d  day  of 
July  1»45. 

W.  J.  BAflSBTT.  Secretary. 


Sabvertive  Publicationt  Seek  to  Destroy 
National  Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  11.  194S 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
twent  deeUlon  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  In  the  matter  of  Esquire 
Magazine,  clearly  shows  the  limits  Im- 
posed on  the  Post  Offlce  In  tMinnlng  from 
the  maiKt  matters  which  are  scurrilous 
or  ob6ct^nt\ 

You  may  recall  that  for  some  time  past, 
1  have  ur^ed  the  House  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  certain  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  t>ar  from  the  malls 
yuhilCTittoni  whicli  would  tend  to  foment 
nidal  or  reUgious  hatred  and  intolerance. 

Now  more  than  ever  a  statute  of  this 
tjpe  Is  necessary.  My  attention  has  betn 
called  to  a  vicious  little  pamphlet  beins 
distributed  through  the  mails  and  printed 
by  the  Hoosier  Press  In  Indiana.  The 
pamphlet  is  filled  with  vile  lies  gathered 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  disunity 
among  our  people.  The  editor  rehashes 
falsehoods  which  have  been  discredited 
time  and  again  by  eminent  historians. 
Por  example,  he  quotes  some  anti- 
Semitic  remarks  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Grant  and  Franklin. 

The  so-called  Grant  quotation  Is  from 
an  order  which  was  issued  by  military 
command  apparently  by  error  and  which 
General  Grant  very  promptly  canceled. 
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Pretldent  Uncol  i,  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  tht  o  rd«r.  aent  a  robuke  to 
the  oOcari  who  mw%  rtsponsible  for  it 
and  iptctflcally  p4tnUd  out  that  there 
WM  no  fMson  or  fiundation  of  any  kind 
for  luch  order.     J 

This  atory  is  toldln  full  in  Lincoln's  bl- 
Offraphy  by  Carl  ft  indburg.  as  well  aa  in 
th»  Orant  blotrap)  y  by  W.  S.  Woodward. 

One  would  thlnl  that  by  this  time  no 
one  would  revive  U  is  unsavory  ^tory.  but 
apparently  a  mere  denial  or  rejection  of 
a  myth  will  not  pn  vent  it  from  bclns  re- 
vived by  unscrupt  lou.i  persons  who  do 
not  care  whether  the  statements  they 
make  are  true  or  alse — Just  as  long  as 
they  serve  their  tie  idlsh  purpose. 

Now  as  to  the  Tranklin  quotation  it 
comes  directly  from  Joseph  Ooebbels'  lie 
factory  and  was  ]  ublished  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Unlteq  States  in  Dudley  Pel- 
ley's  Liberation 

Carl  Van  DorenJwho  wrote  the  defini- 
tive biography  of  I  enjamin  Franklin,  de- 
nies the  story  completely  and  it  is  really 
so-called  speech  ever 
literature. 


a  mystery  how  thi: 
found  its  way  into 


I  suppx)se  Mr.  G<  ebbels,  being  angry  at 


Benjamin  Franklin 
Germans,  since  B< 
that  he  could  not 


ten  by  one  Samuel 
to  be  dignified  by 
quotes  from  a  ma 


for  his  dislike  of  the 
njamin  Franklin  said 
rust  the  Germans  be- 
cause they  were  r  ot  accustomed  to  lib- 
erty, twisted  the  s  orj-  around  and  made 
ch  Franklin  was  sup- 
posed to  have  m£  ligned  the  Jews.  Of 
course,  no  such  spc  ech  was  ever  delivered. 
The  term  "Asiat  cs,"  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  use  by  Franklin,  surely 
did  not  mean  to  the  American  era  of 
1776  what  it  means  today. 

OTHEK    QUOT;  TIONS    ANALTZFD 

A  quotation  f  ror  i  some  silly  book  wrlt- 
Roth  is  too  ridiculous 
an  answer.  He  also 
i^azine  article  in  1928, 
in  which  some  pi  ayune  writer  saw  fit 
to  boast  about  Je  vish  influence  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  c  lurches. 

These  quotatioi  s  are  headed  under 
the  Utle  "The  Jejvs  Admit  Their  Own 
Guilt." 

Quotations  froni  other  wTiters  are  in 
the  same  style.  1  he  author  tries  to  be- 
smirch Jewish  pc  triotl.sm  and  tries  to 
show  that  Jews  are  not  patriotic,  mis- 
quoting from  many  authors  or  tearing 
sentences  out  of  tlelr  context,  which  re- 
minds me  very  m  ich  of  the  story  as  to 
how  somebody  tri  id  to  prove  from  the 
Bible  that  there  i    no  God. 

He  quoted  one  pf  the  P.: alms,  wlUch 
reads: 

The  fool  said  In 

Oour 


his  heart,  'Th«r«  Is  no 


Now,  the  person  who  quoted  it  took 
the  last  part  without  the  first  part,  and 
In  this  way  this  ({lever  compiler  quotes 
statements  the  most 
heterogeneous  kirid  of  material  just  to 
prove  that  the  Je  vs  are  no  good. 

He  quotes  from  'Jesus  Christ's"  state- 
ments, which,  of  course,  are  addressed 
to  everybody,  anl  since  Jesus  Christ 
necessarily  spoke  to  Jews,  he  tries  to 
prove  by  that  that  the  Jews  are  no  good. 

Of  course,  if  Jesi  is  Christ  were  to  speak 
to  Turks.  Frenchn:  en,  Romans,  or  Amer- 
icans. He  would  make  these  remarks  ap- 
plicable to  those  nations,  and  it  Is  bias- 


phemoui  tn  the  extreme  to  make  state- 
ments Uko  this  apply  to  Jewi  alone. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  he  covers 
everybody,  the  author  quotes  Jewish 
•UtamenU  aiainst  the  Catholic  Church, 
but,  at  the  tame  time,  he  is  careful 
enough  not  to  quote  any  stRtements  by 
Martin  Luther  against  the  Cnthollo 
Church,  bur  iclcrt^  from  Luther  only  re- 
marks which  could  bo  addreased  against 
the  Jcwl.Mh  rolluion,  and  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  quote  Mohammed  against  the 
Jews,  but  forgets  that  Mohammed  said 
the  .same  things  about  the  Christians, 

He  twisted  some  remarks  by  Cardinal 
Hayes,  who  was  always  a  friend  of  the 
Jews,  into  making  It  appear  that  the 
cardinal  had  meant  the  Jews  when  he 
said  that  the  theaters  were  recking  with 
filth.  To  the  author  of  this  book, 
"theaters"  means  "Jews." 

Then,  of  course,  he  is  trying  to  show 
that  millions  of  Jews  are  entering  the 
United  States,  which  is  preposterously 
ridiculous  because  under  our  quota  law 
not  more  than  150.000  aliens  can  enter 
the  United  States  from  all  countries  and 
of  course  150,000  is  a  long  way  under 
"millions." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  10  years 
the  quotas  were  never  filled  and  trans- 
portation difBculties  have  kept  Ameri- 
can quotas  way  below  the  authorized 
150.C00. 

The  author  also  speaks  in  one  place  of 
the  Jewish  attempt  to  swamp  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  uses  this  phrase, 
"Jew  refugees  see  a  great  opportunity  in 
America.  They  can  take  the  places  of 
our  men  while  they  are  in  the  armed 
forces." 

They  do  pot  realize  apparently  that 
every  refugee,  whether  Jewish  or  non- 
Jewish,  who  enters  the  United  States  and 
is  of  military  age  immediately  Joins  our 
Army  and  that  thousands  of  refugees 
have  not  only  served  In  our  armed  forces, 
but  have  received  decorations  for  bravery 
In  practically  every  battle  or  engaRc- 
ment.  But.  this  is  the  way  of  all  "special 
pleaders."  They  can  only  see  their  own 
way  and  what  does  not  suit  thein  simply 
Is  not  mentioned. 

E\'ldently.  the  author  does  not  know 
that  the  whole  number  of  Jews  remain- 
ing in  Europe  today,  after  the  Nazi 
butcheries,  is  less  than  a  million. 

Judging  by  the  viciousne.ss  with  which 
the  editor  goes  about  spreading  these 
known  falsehoods  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  that  my  calling  his  attention  to  the 
true  facts  in  the  case  will  make  any  dif- 
ference to  him  or  his  followers.  The 
only  reason  I  bothered  to  discuss  the 
pamphlet  and  Its  scurrilous  contents  Is 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
type  of  literature  which  Is  being  distrib- 
uted through  the  mails.  It  Is  peculiar 
that  a  department  which  seems  so  much 
concerned  about  the  morals  of  the  read- 
ing public  should  permit  such  filth  to  go 
through  the  malls.  It  Is  also  surprising 
that  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
un-American  Activities  should  pay  so 
little  attention  to  such  obviously  sub- 
versive activities  while  it  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  go  all  the  way  out  to  Hollywood  to 
find  out  about  supposedly  subversive 
elements  who  are  imdermining  the 
morals  of  our  children. 
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I  do  not  care  who  takes  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  stop  filthy  publlontlons 
like  the  pamphlet  mrnttoned  from  fur- 
ther circulation,  whether  It  be  the  Post 
onicp  Department  or  the  Commlttre  on 
Un-American  Activities,  but  I  hope  that 
some  action  Is  taken  soon  so  as  to  slop 
furUier  dl(«ruptlon  of  our  national  unity. 


Amerlcanlim— These  Truths  Arc  Self- 
Evident 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  11.  1945 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Jackson,  former  mayor 
of  Baltimore,  entitled  "Americanism — 
These  Truths  Are  Self -Evident": 

Mv  subject  for  today.  "Americanism,"  was 
assigned  to  me  by  my  friends  Phil  Morgan 
and  Mike  Towner.  Fortunately,  it  Is  one 
on  which  I  have  placed  concentrated  thought 
and  effort  for  the  past  10  years — and  one 
wnlch  has  taken  on  the  utmost  Importance 
for  Americans  who  are  determined  to  keep 
their  system  of  government  and  their  way 
of  life.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  pretty  well  knew  the  definition 
of  Americanism,  but  today  the  thinking  of 
even  our  most  solid  citizens  has  become  con- 
fused and  has  wandered  from  the  strict  and 
original  meaning  of  Americanism  as  it  was 
meant  to  be.  In  the  words  of  James  Madison, 
*It  is  proper  to  take  alarms  at  the  first  ex- 
periment  on  our  liberites." 

One  hundred  sixty-nine  years  ago  to- 
-  morrow,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
America  wrote  and  signed,  for  the  whole  world 
to  see.  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  Be- 
hind this  magnincent  document  was  a  peo- 
ple's love  of  freedom  and  a  better  haired  for 
all  forms  of  tyru>ny  and  dictatorship.  On 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  we  do  well  to  re- 
examine its  text.  In  that  way.  we  shftll 
•ee  how  far  artcld  we  h«ve  wandered  from 
th*  pvinriple  and  purpoee  laid  down  by  mir 
founding  fathers.  You  will  remember  the 
simple  dignity  and  beauty  of  that  eloquent 
dccumeut:  "We  hold  lhe«e  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  thHt  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain Inalienable  rlghtii,  that  among  theet  *r« 
life,  liberty,  and  the  purtult  of  hnpplntM. 
That  to  secure  theee  rights,  governments  are 
Instituted  among  men.  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  coment  of  the  governed." 
And  that,  "when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  de.ipotiFm.  it  Is  ihelr 
ri»{ht.  It  is  their  duty  to  throw  oit  such  gov- 
ernment and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security."  A  further  reading  of  the 
D.Hlaratlon  reveals  the  various  complaints 
of  the  American  colonists  against  their  ty- 
rant George  III.  In  tills  year  of  our  Lord, 
1945.  bow  well  might  we  echo  some  of  those 
sam">  complaints,  for  in  the  past  dozen  years, 
we.  too,  have  seen  erected  a  multitude  of 
new  cfBces  with  swarms  of  officers  to  harass 
our  ppoplii  and  cat  out  their  substance. 

V/e.  too.  have  seen  Jurisdiction  foreign  to 
ovr  Constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws  and  we  have  seen  heavier  peacetime 
taxes  imposed  upon  us  than  we  can  bear  with- 
out detriment  to  economic  progress.  We 
have    seen    the    fundamental    principles    of 


American  govt rnmtnt  violated  time  an4  time 
again.  Ivery  echool  child  knuwa  thai  the 
C«)nstltution  provide*  for  three  bianchea  of 
gitveriiment  -Hie  execvitlve,  the  IrgiKlntlve, 
and  the  Judlrml  Aitunitt  thexe  three  there  U 
htenitt  to  be  a  deitcnte  balanoe— each  to  be 
H  check  upiui  the  other.  At  no  time  must 
one  encroach  upon  the  other,  but  lately  we 
have  aeen  the  balance  all  but  loet  and  the 
Ane  mechanism  of  thin  governmental  acalt 
badly  jangled,  Undreamed  of  power  has  been 
vestc-i  in  the  executive  brnnrh,  ihu*  weaken- 
ing i,;o  other  two.  and  thin  move  Is  one  of 
the  moat  danitcrous  wt  have  made  toward 
dictatorship.  Congress  la  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  aieume  certain  reeponslbllltles.  Thoae 
who  fashioned  our  Constitution  did  not  mean 
for  Congress  tn  delegate  Its  powers  to  the 
executive  branch  or  to  burei\ucrat8.  If  Con- 
gress continues  to  delegate  its  constitutional 
powers  to  executive  and  bureaucratic  Gov- 
ernment officials.  It  will  become  no  more  than 
a  name.  Power-grabbing  executives  do  not 
have  to  abolish  Congress — they  know  a  sim- 
pler way,  and  that  is  to  get  Congress  to  dele- 
gate them  the  powers  they  seek.  Many  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  taken  all  three 
branches  of  Government  Into  their  own 
hands — they  are  the  lawmakers,  the  enforc- 
ers, and  the  Judge  and  Jury.  The  OPA  hears 
its  own  cases  and  renders  its  own  decisions. 
We  are  consistently  moving  toward  a  form 
of  government  foreign  to  American  democ- 
racy. The  advocates  of  a  planned  economy 
for  America  are  gathering  recruits.  Govern- 
ment control  has  been  steadily  expanding, 
and  its  expansion  began  years  before  the 
tidal  wave  of  total  war  broke  over  the  world. 
Government  control  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  Americanism  as  we  know  It. 

True  Americanism,  once  a  strong  and  po- 
tent inspiration  to  initiative  and  opportun- 
ity, has  been  diluted  by  foreign  Ideologies  to 
the  point  where  it  is  becoming  "neither  flesh 
nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring."  American- 
ism began  with  the  aspiration  of  freedom- 
loving  people  to  attain  freedom.  The  early 
colonists  bore  bitter  suffering  with  amazing 
fortitude — they  bore  the  huiiger.  the  cold,  the 
nukedness.  and  the  labor;  they  faced  danger 
boldly  and  patiently,  endured  It  all  for  the 
sake  of  individual  liberty.  As  long  ago  as 
1725  John  Wise,  of  Massachusetts,  wrote: 
"Government  was  never  established  by  God 
or  nature  to  give  one  man  a  prerogative  to 
Insult  another.  The  end  of  all  good  govern- 
ment IS  to  cultivate  humanity  and  promote 
happiness  for  all  and  the  good  of  every  man 
In  his  rights,  his  liberty,  hla  life,  eetate,  and 
honor  without  injury  or  abuse  to  anyone." 

Americanism  la  all  of  tlilt— with  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  live  hla  own  life,  wor- 
ahlp  his  God  as  he  aeee  (It,  and  to  remain 
an  humble  tinker  or  to  climb  to  the  "atars" 
according  to  hit  ambition  and  hu  ability. 
Americanism  la  the  right  of  the  vmh>PI*  to 
Kovern  themitelvee— wlih  government  their 
servant  and  they  the  master.  Americanism 
Is  protres»— It  Is  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Americanism  has  bullded  well.  The  proof 
of  the  strength  of  the  American  system  la 
here  for  all  tn  see  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
from  Ssndy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate — more 
than  that,  lu  proof  lies  In  the  arsenals  of 
the  Allied  Nations  and  on  every  batileneld 
around  the  world.  Riches  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  little  band  of  colonists  have  made  mm 
the  treasure  house  of  the  world;  Industry, 
commerce,  education,  literature,  art,  and 
philosophy  have  flourished  under  the  Ameri- 
can system;  the  brain  and  brawn  of  cur  peo- 
ple have  developed  under  freedomt  and  the 
un trammeled  right  of  the  American  citizen 
to  carve  out  his  own  destiny.  It  has  become 
the  custom  to  say.  as  we  count  the  blessings 
divine  providence  has  poured  upon  this  Na- 
tion, that  our  industrial  system  has  not  been 
damaged  by  action  of  our  armed  enemies. 
That  Is  wholly  true.  Yet  there  are  Ideas 
abroad  In  our  land  that  would  substitute 
"planning"  for  enterprise,  decrees  for  Initia- 


tive, paternalism  for  freedom,  and  a  se-ealled 
security  for  the  right  to  venture  and  to  wiu 
or  lose,  Had  "aecurltjr"  been  the  goal  of  the 
souls  aboard  her,  the  May/foNfr  wotiUt  nev««r 
have  aailed  Itnd  "aeouriiy"  been  their  ftist 
objective,  the  men  who  asaeinbled  tn  Phtla- 
delphia  in  1776  would  have  Issued  no  ring* 
ing  declaration  of  \he  "Inalienable  rights" 
of  men.  We  nuiat  retain  our  ancient  land- 
nvarka  and  the  principlea  which  entahllnhrd 
them.  By  no  other  method  ran  we  ituniHii- 
tee  to  our  returning  aoldlers  the  freedoms 
here  for  which  they  fought  abroad.  But 
Amerlcanlam,  like  any  other  government 
system,  can  function  only  when  It  Is  the 
sole  system.  Hitler  himself  said  of  national 
Boclnllsm  that  the  democracies  would  hsve 
to  go;  that  national  socialism  and  democ- 
racies could  not  rule  In  the  same  world. 
Two  different  Ideologies,  two  different  sys- 
tems, cannot  function  at  the  same  time. 
Communism  In  Russia  could  not  exist  were 
there  elements  of  democracy  diluting  It. 
The  price  of  socialism  Is  slavery,  for  social- 
ism is  communism  that  silently  creeps. 
Socialism,  or  communism,  proposes  to  own 
all  the  m'eans  of  production,  distribution, 
and  transportation.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  control  by  the  socialistic  govern- 
ment of  all  who  produce,  distribute,  and 
transport.  The  result  of  trying  to  reconcile 
two  diametrically  opposed  systems  in  one 
country  Is  confusion,  inefficiency,  and.  at  Its 
worst,  civil  war.  Today — now  -In  our  own 
country  there  are  those  In  high  places  who 
are  endeavoring  to  splice  the  tree  of  lll)erty 
and  graft  onto  It  Ideas  similar  to  those  of 
communism.  fasclEm.  or  socialism.  One  sys. 
tern  must  give  way  to  the  other.  It  Is  for 
us  to  say  which  shall  survive  here — which 
shall  direct  our  destinies. 

Manv  times  lately  we  have  heard  or  read 
of  first-hand  Interviews  with  the  conquered 
German  people.     All  of  them  point  out  that 
the  German  has  only  one  answer:  "I  couldn't 
help  It.     I'm  a  little  man.     It  was  the  party; 
I  had  no  say.     I  had  to  do  as  I  was  told." 
Should  communism  or  fascism  or  any  other 
Ism  overthrow  our  Americanism,  what  would 
our  answer  be?     Could  we  in  all  conscience 
fay.  "We  couldn't  help  It.    We  are  little  peo- 
ple.    It  was  the  party's  fault;   It  was   the 
fault  of  our  leaders"?     I'm  afraid  for  us  that 
would  be  no  excuse,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion, thank  God.  Is  still  Intact,  even  though 
It  has  taken  a  beating  In  the  recent  past. 
We  are  still.  If  we  care  to  take  advantage  of 
It.  a  self-governing  people  with  all  the  right 
of   petition,   representation,   and   franchise. 
If  cataatniphe  overtakes  this  Nation,  It  can- 
not be  laid  wholly  at  the  door  of  our  leaders, 
nor  the  Communist  Party  nor  the  Fascists 
nor  to  the  propagandists  of  other  Ideologies 
working  under  ground  and  above  ground. 
Storm  warnings— such  as  the  NRA;  several 
attempts  to  limit  Individual  Incomes;  pro- 
posal  to  change  the  Supreme  Court;    Karl 
Browder,  former  candidate  for  President  on 
the  Communist  ticket,  was  satlrlied  with  the 
cindldaVe  for  President  of  one  of  the  major 
parties  last  election;  the  recent  meeting  of 
Communlsu  In  Los  Angeles,  what  the  speak- 
ers said,  and  the  designation  of  Los  Angelea 
as  the   citadel  of  communism:    the   public 
declaration    of    Sidney    Hillman's    Political 
Action  Committee  of  the  CIO  of  its  deter- 
mination to  control  the  next  Congress  and 
State  legislatures;   a  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  against  the  Associated  Press; 
House  Military  Committee  in  a  preliminary 
report  a  few  days  ago  stated  that  Commu- 
nists   bent   on   Marxist    revolution    seek    to 
penetrate    into    the    United    States    armed 
forces;    the  report  further  stated  they  are 
everywhere   at   work   within    this   country — 
have  been  flown  In  the  face  of  the  American 
people  for  several  years,  and  the  blame  can 
be  laid  only  at  the  door  of  American  citl- 
renry  as  a  whole.     Moreover,  the  Amerlrtin 
public  has  Itself  to  blame  for  Its  dependence 
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on  Goremment.  Whenever  there  Is  a  dlfll- 
eult  problem  to  be  settled,  or  money  la 
needed,  we  rtui  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  aid.  There  was  a  day  when  we  handled 
tlMM  mattan  from  the  local  level,  and  by 
■o  doing  kept  our  independence  and  our 
dignity. 

Now.  the  aplrlt  of  Independence  Is  dead 
in  the  breast  of  many  tndivldu;Ua — now  It  Is 
easier  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance  and 
■ay,  "Xet  Government  do  It  for  tis.  We're 
tarn,  aren't  we?"  Tou  bet  we  are 
(BM  and  all  we  owe.  we  owe  to  our- 
for  we  are  the  Government.  The  more 
«•  take  from  the  Treasury  to  help  ourselves. 
the  more  we  must  put  back  in  interest  and 
principal.  One  of  our  Representatives  in  the 
Congress  said  recently:  "Never  tiefore  have 
ny  millions  of  our  people  been  led  to 
that  although  the  people  cannot  sup- 
port the  Government  (that  is.  must  always 
run  in  debt^  nevertheless,  the  Government 
can  support  the  people.  Deficit  spending 
has  become  a  national  narcotic.  Its  victims 
ha#e  rationalized  the  Government  printing 
preas  by  aaytng.  'We  owe  tis.*  and.  therefore, 
why  worry  about  a  debt  which  will  soon  aver- 
age 110.000  per  family."  An  utterance  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  is  worth  repeating  here. 
When  the  big  Government  planners  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  Impose  wartime  controls  on 
peacetime  America,  he  said.  "I  do  not  want  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  goverimiient.  either  di- 
rectly or  by  any  instruments  throtigh  which 
government  is  acting.  Give  me  right  and 
Jxistlce  and  I  will  take  care  of  myself."  These 
words  dash  strangely  against  the  promise  of 
guar^inteed  full  employment  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much  from  the  politicians.  To 
be  specific,  we  are  told  that  60.000.000  Jobs 
ahoxild  be  guaranteed.  Pull  employment  has 
a  fine  sc>und — it  is  music  to  the  ears  of  many 
who  foresee  security  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  There  is  no  use  saying  that  govern- 
ment cannot  provide  and  guarantee  full  em- 
ployment, l>ecause  it  has  been  done  and  is 
being  done  in  other  countries."  Germany  did 
it.  Italy  did,  and  Russia  has  full  employment 
under  communism.  In  our  own  country, 
under  wartime  presEure.  there  is  practically 
futl  employment — but  even  now  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price — a  price  in  suffering  and  death 
of  thou.vand3  of  young  Americans;  we  are  pay- 
ing the  price  In  rigid  governmental  control 
and  restriction,  but  we  are  paying  it  willingly 
because  we  want  again  the  kind  of  freedom 
that  has  made  us  strong. 

Government  can  supply  full  emplo3rment. 
but  the  kind  of  government  that  can  do 
It  will  not  be  our  own.  it  will  not  t)e  Ameri- 
can democracy  as  we  know  It.  it  will  not  h« 
Americanism  but  comm'inism  or  fascism  or 
some  like  regimentation  instead.  Let's  look 
at  the  exact  figures  we  have  been  given. 
Sixty  million  jobs.  In  the  Qrst  place,  is  It 
necessary  to  have  60.000.000  Jobs  when  we 
have  only  approximately  135,000.000  people 
In  the  country?  This  census  Includes  chil- 
dren, aged.  Insane.  Incompetents,  criminals, 
physically  handicapped,  men  and  women  en- 
gaged In  their  own  business,  professional 
men  and  women,  and  women,  who,  after  the 
war,  want  nothing  more  than  to  go  back 
home  and  again  take  up  the  career  of  home« 
maker  and  mother. 

But  suppose,  *'or  the  sake  of  argument. 
60.000.000  Jobs  are  created  and  guaranteed? 
Who  will  guarantee  them?  Who  is  going  to 
balance  production  against  manpower?  Who 
wUl  regulate  centers  of  Industry  against 
worker  supply  In  the  area?  Who  will  tell 
the  machinists,  riveters,  glassmakers,  car- 
penters, and  metal  workers  and  the  others 
where  they  will  be  needed?  Who  Is  going  to 
regulate  pricee  and  wagre?  A  constant  situa- 
tion where  we  have  more  jobs  than  workers 
would  have  us  Juggling  with  Inflation  day 
after  day.  81r  William  Beveridge,  In  his  full- 
employment  plan  for  Britain,  answ«^  the 
questatna  honestly — more  honestly  than 
UM*e   who   advocate   U.o   same   plan  here. 
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promise  which  It  Is  our  duty  to  expose  be- 
fore it  makes  any  more  Insidious  inroads  In 
the  Imagination  of  our  people. 

So  what  then?  A  return  to  the  bread 
lines?  No.  A  return  to  apple  selling?  No. 
I  believe — and  I  am  not  alone  In  this  belief — 
that  prosperity  can  be  brought  about  through 
a  voluntary  free  market  under  a  capitalistic 
system  where  free  enterprise  can  flourleh 
under  Government  regulation.  Not  Govern- 
ment control — but  regulation.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two.  I  believe 
that  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
remedial  measures  In  otir  power — measures 
which  would  gradually  bring  us  to  maximum 
employment  and  still  preserve  for  us  our 
society  based  on  Individual  effort  and  re- 
sponsibility. Is  there  a  kind  of  alchemy 
which  trarisforms  an  ordinary  man  into  an 
all -wise  economist  or  prophet  or  a  god  when 
he  takes  Government  clDce?  What  kind  of 
thinking  makes  a  great  many  people  believe 
that  men — most  of  them  unfamiliar  with 
business  of  any  kind — set  up  as  executives  in 
Government  bureaus  have  more  ability  to 
run  the  Nation's  economy  than  the  great  in- 
dustrialists who  know  their  business  and 
who  have  proved  they  know  It  by  efficient 
and  Incredibly  large  production?  Remove 
the  policies  which  have  hobbled  the  capi- 
talistic system  of  free  comp>etitive  enterprise 
for  so  long.  Pare  down  the  useless  agencies 
and  bureaus  Instead  of  borrowing  more  and 
more  money,  start  paying  it  back  for  a  change. 
The  American  people  know  that  taxes  will  be 
heavy — and  by  right  they  will  have  to  be — 
but  let  us  have  a  fair  and  equitable  levy  of 
taxes  so  that  a  man  in  business  will  have 
a  chance  to  progress,  cr«?ate  Jobs,  and  move 
forward,  Instead  of  closing  his  doors. 

The  world  situation  Ls  so  grave  as  to  require 
all  our  attention — but  we  can  give  only  part 
of  it,  for  the  Government  at  home  presents 
problems  so  urgent  that  until  they  are  settled 
we  shall  not  even  be  ready  to  take  our  proper 
place  In  a  world  court  as  a  strong,  united 
government  functioning  under  democratic 
principles  as  conceived  and  visualized  by  our 
founding  fathers. 

We  must  approve  the  San  Francisco  Char- 
ter. We  must  have  a  coordinated  foreign  and 
domestic  policy.  Our  dollars  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  the  heavens  will  not  buy 
lasting  friendships.  If  the  American  people 
are  puzzled  It  Is  not  because  the  bureaus  of 
their  Government  are  silent.  These  bureaus 
dipping  deeply  Into  public  funds  are  con- 
stantly telling  them — in  fact,  seem  eager  to 
tell  the  people  what  to  think.  Government 
publicity,  promotion,  propaganda,  and  Infor- 
mation cost  about  $300,000,000  last  year,  and 
this  amount  was  about  the  total  annual  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  eighties. 
Unnecessary  Government  expenditures  and 
waste,  if  we  arc  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy, 
must  stop.  Our  President — I  have  faith  In 
him — should  Impress  this  upon  the  heads  of 
the  various  bureaus,  and  he  should  set  up 
an  organization  of  a  few  competent  unpaid 
men  whoee  sole  responsibility  and  Job  would 
be  to  advise  and  assist  the  President  In  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  end  that  we  have  a  plan,  a  policy',  and 
an  economy  that  will  result  In  opportunity 
for  all — employment,  fair  farm  prices,  fair 
and  equitable  employer  and  employee  rela- 
tions, purchasing  power,  reduced  debt,  lower 
taxes,  and  the  ability  to  meet  our  responsi- 
bility for  leadership  In  foreign  affairs.  Our 
President,  our  Congress,  our  courts  must  pro- 
vide a  leadership  that  will  inspire  confidence 
and  support  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  quote  again  from  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,"  and  because  they  are  so  self- 
evident.  It  Is  our  duty  to  make  some  move 
to  remedy  the  damage  which  has  already 
been  done.  A  turn  In  American  affairs  which 
would  establish  communism  or  fascism  would 
be  disastrous  to  civil  liberties  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  of  constitutional  government. 
Uany  Inspired  leaders  in  business,  organised 


labor,  and  industry  have  already  started  to 
combat  the  communistic  tendency.  Their 
object,  too.  Is  to  maintain  full  production, 
furnish  adequate  employment,  and  raise  the 
standard  of  living;  they  are,  however,  deter- 
mined to  accomplish  this  in  the  American 
way.  In  1765  John  Adams  described  the 
duties  of  American  citizens — he  said:  "Let 
us  dare  to  read,  to  think,  to  speak  and  w»+te. 
Let  every  order  and  degree  among  us,  the 
people,  rouse  their  attention  and  animate 
their  resolution.  Let  them  all  become  at- 
tentive to  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
government.  Let  us  read  and  recollect  and 
Impress  upon  our  souls  the  views  and  ends 
of  our  own  forefathers  In  exchanging  their 
native  country  for  a  dreary,  inhospitable 
wilderness — and  recollect  it  was  liberty,  the 
hope  of  liberty  for  themselves  and  us  and 
ours,  which  conquered  all  discouragements, 
dangers,  and  trials." 

I  submit  that  now  Is  the  time  for  the 
people  of  America  to  again  take  a  stand  for 
Americanism  against  the  invasion  of  their 
Individual  rights  and  to  once  again  declare 
their  Independence.  And  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  remember  the  final  words  of  that 
original  Declaration:  "And  for  the  support 
of  the  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  divine  providence,  we  mu- 
tually pledge  each  other  our  lives,  our  for- 
tunes, and  our  sacred  honor." 


Give  Us  Men  In  Times  Like  These 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesday.  July  11.  1945 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  term  of  service  in  the  House,  I  have 
had  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, on  several  dififerent  occasions,  edi- 
torials from  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  progres- 
sive, enterprising.  Hve,  up-to-date  daily 
newspaper  anywhere,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 
Its  editorials  are  timely,  fearless,  and 
direct  in  appeal.  Under  leave  to  extend 
these  remarks,  I  am  Including  another 
editorial  from  this  paper.  Tliis  time  it  is 
a  guest  editorial.  It  wa.s  written  by  Ray- 
mond S.  Dower,  Sr.,  a  member  of  the 
Wakefield  High  School  faculty  for  27 
years,  a  keen  student  of  economics  and 
prominent  in  educational  and  civic  af- 
fairs. 

In  these  times  when  the  charge  is  so 
often  made  that  many  of  our  educators 
are  too  prone  to  embrace  new  philoso- 
phies of  government,  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  editorial  reproduced  to  show  that 
the  teachers  in  our  hig.i  schools  still  be- 
lieve there  is  a  place  in  the  world  of 
tomorrow  for  the  America  of  yesterday 
and  today.    The  edito-ial  follows: 

CIVI  us  MEN  IN  TIMia  LIKE  THSSX 

(One  of  our  readers,  whose  thinking  often 
follows  the  kind  in  this  column,  wrote  some- 
thing the  other  day  with  the  idea  of  sending 
It  to  the  Item  Forum.  Then  he  decided  he 
had  gotton  It  out  of  his  system  and  would 
tear  it  up.  Then  he  thcught  he'd  show  it 
to  the  editor.  He  did,  and  we  thought  it 
more  than  good  enough  to  print  as  a  "guest 
editorial"  and  asked  permission  to  use  it  as 
such.  Here  it  Is.  The  au'Jior  Is  Raymond  S. 
Dower,  Sr.,  of  the  high-school  faculty.) 


You  recall,  no  doubt,  those  lines  about  the 
written  word: 

"The  moving  finger  writes. 
And  having  writ  moves  on; 
Nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Shall  lure  it  back,  nor  all 
Your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.** 

Paraphrase  this  In  terms  of  action  and  we 
have  something  like  this: 

"The  moving  forces  of  so-called  liberalism 

crash, 
And  having  wrecked  move  on; 
Nor  all  their  platitudes  nor  deceit 
Shall  save  mankind  from  certain  defeat 
Nor  all  their  socialistic  panaceas  that  fill 

our  mind  with  dreaded  fears 
Can  right  their  terrible  wrongs  and  bring  us 

peace."  , 

It  rather  appears  that,  with  definite  assur- 
ance of  war's  successful  conclusion,  the  forces 
of  greed  and  selfishness  again  rear  their  ugly 
heads  only  to  begin  anew  their  devastating 
stalking  of  our  political  and  economic  lead- 
ers and  make  them  easy  prey  for  their  cun- 
ning and  diabolical  machinations. 

Will  the  people  of  the  world  ever  learn? 
Will  the  people  of  your  land  and  my  land 
meekly  submit  without  a  protest? 

You,  certainly,  and  many  other  writers  are 
striving  diligently  to  point  out  the  destruc- 
tive forces  at  work  in  our  midst. 

At  this  moment  we  are  experiencing  in  a 
most  realistic  manner  a  taste  of  what  the 
liberal  zealots  have  in  store  for  your  chil- 
dren and  my  children  in  the  days  to  come. 
Translated  into  understandable  language  it 
is  simply  this: 

America  enjoys  too  high  a  standard  of 
living  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
She  has  too  much  food,  too  much  clothing, 
too  much  shelter.  She  must  bring  her  stand- 
ard down  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  She  has  enjoyed  prosperity  too  long. 
We  win  let  America  have  all  the  liquor  she 
wants,  operate  all  the  race  tracks  she  can 
build  with  mlUlon-doUar-a-day  gates.  Of 
course,  liquor  and  race-track  traffic  help  pre- 
vent supplying  the  minimum  requirements 
of  even  the  children  of  America,  but  this  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  this  lower  standard 
of  living.  We  must  encourage  strikes.  "More 
and  better  strikes"  shall  be  our  slogan. 

Strikes  help  break  down  morale  at  home 
and  kill  off  many  more  of  the  cream  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  at  the  front.  This  will  lower 
the  level  of  American  genius. 

Then  we  must  gather  the  American  harvest 
and  ship  It  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 
The  American  people  are  easily  duped.  By 
Inaugurating  more  complicated  rules  and 
regulations,  the  OPA,  the  WPB,  and  the  WLB 
can  keep  the  public  completely  bewildered. 
And  this,  too.  will  help  Increase  black-market 
activity,  whlrh  In  turn  makes  liars  out  of 
good  citizens  and  foments  hates  and  distrust. 

Yes;  America  is  about  ripe  for  the  killing. 
All  that  is  needed  now  Is  for  Browder  to  say 
the  word. 

Wake  up  America!  Wake  up  you  Gover- 
nors, Senators,  and  Representatives!  Forget 
the  plaudits  of  the  crowd!  Give  up  the 
dining,  wining,  and  dancing  and  give  tu 
leadership! 


Postwar  Ictemational  Air  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  6.  1945 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress entitled  "Postwar  International  Air 
Transportation,"  delivered  by  Col.  J. 
Carroll  Cone,  assistant  vice  president  of 
the  Pan  American  Airways  system,  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Aviation  Writ- 
ers A.ssociation  at  Chicago,  111.,  on  June 
9,  1945. 

I  have  received  a  communication  from 
the  Public  Printer  stating  that  it  is  esti- 
mated the  address  will  cover  approxi- 
mately two  and  one-third  pages,  and  that 
the  printing  will  cost  $121.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Aviation  Writers  Association  of  Amer-' 
lea.  along  with  all  other  American  Journal- 
ists   and    molders    of    public    opinion,    are 
among  the  busiest  and  most  vitally  impor- 
tant people  in  our  country  tcday. 

With  the  close  of  the  European  war  and 
the  resvilting  rise  of  many  national  and  In- 
ternational misunderstandings,  it  becomes 
more  necessary  than  ever  before  to  have  ac- 
curate and  complete  reporting  of  the  facts  to 
the  American  jjeople. 

This  freedom  of  the  press  Is  one  of  our 
most  cherished  possessions.  It  can  render  a 
service  to  the  American  public  never  before 
approached  in  American  Journalistic  history, 
becaxise  it  Is  only  with  a  full  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  truth  that  our  patriotic 
citizens  can  make  the  right  decisions  for  our 
country  In  these  critical  days.  This  places  a 
great  and  serious  responsibility  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  writers  who  shape  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  public. 

We  may  find  it  harder  to  win  a  victory  In 
peace  than  in  war.  We  have  won  a  decisive 
military  victory  over  Germany  and  are  cer- 
tain to  win  such  a  victory  over  Japan.  We 
are  not,  however,  certain  to  win  a  complete 
and  permanent  victory  in  peace.  The  con- 
ferences at  Bretton  Woods,  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
San  Francisco,  and  others  to  come  are  each 
a  vital  step  in  that  direction. 

But  before  final  p«.'ace  machinery  has  been 
completed  and  put  into  operation  many  pol- 
icies must  be  determined  by  our  Government 
and  by  other  governments  In  order  to  insure 
a  fair  and  lasting  peace.  It  is  In  the  deter- 
mination of  these  issues  that  it  Is  so  impor- 
tant for  our  people  to  be  told  by  our  writers 
the  full  and  complete  story  in  each  case.  Of 
all  the  issues,  there  Ls  none  so  vital  as 
aviation. 

We  have  come  to  think  of  the  airplane  pri- 
marily as  an  instrument  of  death  and  de- 
struction. We  must  now  educate  ourselves 
to  think  of  it  and  use  it  as  an  Instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  world  trade  and  commerce, 
and,  above  all,  as  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting wars. 

The  determination  of  ovir  national  air 
policy  will  not  only  have  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  our  economic  prosperity,  but  it  will 
also  be  one  of  the  principle  factors  in  safe- 
guarding our  national  security  and  estab- 
lishing our  country  as  an  effective  force  In 
maintaining  i}eace. 

However,  our  national  air  policy  has  not 
been  clearly  defined  by  our  Government. 
Several  important  factors  have  not  yet  been 
resolved.  The  most  Important  of  those  Is 
the  question  of  freedom  of  the  air. 

Our  country  has  always  partlotically  and 
zealously  safeguarded  our  own  air  space. 
Under  this  policy,  America's  aviation  Indtis- 
try  has  flourished.  We  have  achieved  world 
leadership  in  international  air  commerce. 

The  Chicago  Aviation  Conference,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  Adolph  Berle,  recom- 
mended adoption  cf  the  theory  of  freedom 
of  the  air.  The  State  Department,  again 
on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Berle,  recently 
announced  that  by  Executive  order,  this 
country  would  subscribe  to  that  theory. 
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AuttaorlUc*  on  Coostltutional  Uw  main- 
tain tbat  xh\a  action  is  unconstitutional  and 
tbat  it  dangerously  alters  one  of  tbe  basic 
policies  of  our  country.  They  point  out  that 
•arh  a  change  can  be  made,  lof  ically.  only  In 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  which,  before  being 
adopted,  muat  go  to  the  Senate  for  open 
InvaaUgatloo,  dabate,  and  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority »ote. 

'  F^aedciui  of  the  air  glTsa  the  right  to  any 
natlor.  Hv»»crlblng  to  the  theory  to  fly  lU 
cItU  alrplai.es  In  air  commerce  Into,  across, 
ai»d  out  of  all  other  nations  likewise  sub- 
scribing thereto. 

Let's  get  one  fact  clearly  fixed  In  our  minds: 
Freedom  o«  the  air  U  In  no  way  analogous 
to  fre«Jom  of  the  seas.  Preedocn  of  the  sea* 
HMTtly  meana  freedom  of  the  high  seas,  and 
o(  ttM  bifb  seas  does  not  give  sea- 
shtpe  of  other  nations  the  right  to 
ite  Into  the  Interior  of  our  country 
through  lt»  Inland  waterways.  Therefore. 
•Ince  the  air  corers  both  the  high  seas  and 
th?  land  area  of  a  country.  It  would  be  com- 
parable and  be  safe  to  have  freedom  of  the 
air  orer  the  high  seas,  only  so  long  as  we 
MBtfitaln  eoraretgnty  o(  the  air  over  our  own 
•MBtry. 

Under  existing  policy  of  soTerelgnty  over 
our  own  air  space,  the  law  requires  that  all 
fotelgn  air  carriers  must  secure  permits  to 
operate  Into  or  over  Ame.Mcan  territory. 
There  must  be  public  hearings  resulting  In 
approval  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
tbaPnatdent  of  the  United  States  before  such 
pamlts  can  be  issued.  In  considering  such 
•ppUcatlOfH.  the  President  dlsctisses  the  na- 
tional defense  angle  with  the  State,  War,  and 
Mavy  Departments  before  talcing  final  action. 

Freedom  of  the  air  at  one  stroke  would  do 
away  with  all  these  protective  measures,  and 
open  our  country  to  the  civil  airplanes  of 
all  other  countries  subscribing  to  the  theory. 
It  would  permit  the  planes  of  all  such  coun- 
tries to  fly  Into  and  out  of  the  United  States 
without  adequ-ate  safeguards  or  checks  by 
our  Oovernment. 

Thu  war  has  brought  home  to  us  all  the 
fact  that  the  fate  of  nations  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  air  power  In  futi  re  years. 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  Nation's  security 
In  the  poatwar  yean  will  come  from  air- 
planes of  poMlMe  unfriendly  foreign  powers. 
We  must  retnln  the  right  to  exclude  the  air- 
craft of  doubtful  nations  from  our  air  space, 
Jort  as  we  denied  Germany  and  Japan,  in 
prewar  years,  commercial  air  rights  Into  our 
cimtry. 

Even  If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  has 
not  subscribed  to  freedom  of  the  air  and, 
tbaretore,  could  not  fly  lu  planes  under  iu 
WB  flag  Into  otir  country.  It  could  secretly 
arrange  under  the  tlMory  ot  freedom  of  the 
air  to  have  its  planea  reglatcred  under  the  flag 
of  some  other  country  which  has  subscribed 
to  the  theory,  and  then  fly  in  and  out  of  ovu 
country  practically  at  will. 

Our  geofmphle  poaltlon  makes  It  easy  for 
us  to  fly  acroaa  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Scandi- 
navia, Kngland.  Holland.  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Africa,  and  acroas  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  Russia.  Japan,  China.  Australia,  and 
Mew  SSealand,  without  cr(«Eing  other  coun- 
tries. Our  country  already  has  firmly  estab- 
nahed  rights  to  fly  into  and  across  every  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  country.  Therefore, 
fireedom  of  tbe  air  is  not  needsd  by  us.  and  it 
voQld  be  rttTHwrriua  for  us  to  give  it  to  others. 

The  United  States  orlglnatee  80  percent  of 
all  International  traffic.  In  one  prewar  year. 
ABerlcsai  tourists  spent  over  $800,000,000  in 
foreign  travel.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  we  spend  In  foreign 
coauBerclal  shlpmcnu.  Therefore,  all  foreign 
•Ofuatrlea  eagerly  seek  our  buslnses  and  our 
doUara— our  money  to  them  is  the  ''pot  of 
gold  at  the  end  of  the  ram  bow  '.  This  places 
xu  in  the  strongest  po.sslble  trading  position, 
which  posluon  should  not  be  desuoyed  by  un- 
sound policies. 
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In  this  connection,  we  have  really  only 
three  choices: 

1.  Competition  among  Americans  as  well 
as  foreigners. 

2.  The  so-called  Bone  system. 

3.  A  unified  American  organization  and 
effort. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  confronted  at 
this  time  with  these  choices  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938 
iB  ambiguous  in  one  Important  respect. 

It  provides  in  section  2  (d)  that  the  Board 
"shall  consider  competition  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  assure  the  development  of  an 
air  transportation  system  properly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  of  the  postal 
service,  and  of  the  national  defense." 

Now  the  critical  question  is.  What  Is  meant 
by  "competition  to  the  extent  necessary?  ' 

It  Is  a  very  vague  term.  And  It  Is  sub- 
jected to  many  Interpretations  regarding 
both  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  difference  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign commerce  Is  the  key  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter. The  yardstick  for  the  former  is  wholly 
unsuited  to  serve  as  a  yardstick  for  the  lat- 
ter. In  fact,  one  might  be  said  to  be  meas- 
iired  In  feet  and  the  other  In  raetera^two 
entirely  different  scales. 

The  basic  and  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  the  international 
fields  in  air  commerce  Is  one  of  size.  To 
bear  this  out  I  shall  refer  to  flg,ures  prepared 
recently  by  Curtlss-Wrlght  after  extensive 
research.  Excluding  all  intercity  traffic  be- 
tween cities  100  miles  apart  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  that  Is,  the  domestic 
field,  a  total  of  21,300,000.000  passenger-miles 
Is  estimated  as  our  traffic  market,  according 
to  tha  CtiTtlss-Wright  survey.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  overseas  and  international 
field— but  Including  traffic  to  our  territories 
beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States— the  total,  according  to  the  same 
source.  Is  but  4.000.000,800  miles — or  only  18 
percent  of  the  whole. 

On  this  basis  alone,  it  would  seem  clear 
that  in  such  a  comparatively  small  market 
the  very  intense  foreign  competition  would 
be  not  only  adequate  but  serious  without 
complicating  matters  by  having  numerous 
American  companies  competing  among  them- 
selves at  the  same  time  as  they  are  compet- 
ing with  numerous  strong  foreign-flag  Hues 
in  the  same  areas. 

By  the  time  the  Japs  are  beaten  there  will 
literally  be  an  Invasion  of  this  country  by 
foreign  air  lines.  To  the  great  trading 
powers  of  Europe,  such  as  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  air  transportation  Is  their  life- 
blood.  They  must  trade  to  prosper,  and  they 
must  bind  their  far-flung  imperial  Interests 
together  Into  a  harmonized,  coordinated 
body.  Their  air  lines  will  be  the  sinews  of 
this  body. 

Furthermore.  In  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
there  were  31  American  applicants  for  inter- 
national routes  including  14  domestic  air 
lines.  (See  map.)  All  of  these  would  be 
dividing  the  18  percent  of  United  States  po- 
tential total  foreign-travel  market.  The 
dilution  of  this  18  percent  by  Americans 
competing  among  themselves  would  acid  fm- 
measurably  to  the  operating  costs,  would  de- 
crease efficiency,  and  lead  to  heavy  subsidies, 
resulting  in  an  Increased  burden  on  the 
taxpayers. 

When  one  considers  the  Curtlss-Wrlght 
report  contemplates  that  a  billion  and  a  half 
pftssenger  miles  will  be  flown  by  American- 
flag  carriers  in  the  International  field  by 
1950,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  If  there  is  but  a 
2-cent-peT-mlle  increase  in  cost  caused  by 
diluting  this  traffic  among  numerous  com- 
peting American  carriers.  »30.000,000  will  be 
saddled  on  the  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payer or  the  traveling  public.    This  dilutiuu. 
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Yes:  Negroes  are  a  protlem  to  themselves. 
We  make  ourselves  social  and  economic  lia- 
bilities by  our  acts  and  behavior  and  atti- 
tude; by  our  idleness,  self-pity,  and  sensitive- 
ness.' Today  we  Negroe;  are  free  to  work 
or  not  to  work;  we  ask  for  equal  wages  for 
equal  work.  Never  befor*  have  Negroes  been 
in  possession  cf  so  much  wealth;  but  never 
before  have  Negroes  been  so  confused  and  so 
uncertain  of  what  they  vant,  of  where  they 
are  going,  of  what  they  oaght  to  save,  of  the 
essential  needs  of  life:  but  with  all  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  Neijroes,  never  before 
have  we  been  so  miserably  destitude  In  the 
things  that  make  stalwart  men  and  women; 
destitute  In  the  things  vhat  produce  char- 
acter and  worth.  We  spend  our  easy  earn- 
ings today  with  frlghtf\il  and  outlandish 
extravagance,  and  when  V-day  comes  we  may 
be  found  In  the  most  pitiable  state  of  eco- 
nomic bondage. 


President  Safeguards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHUSinrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Daily  Record  of 
July  12.  1945: 

PRESIDENT  SAFEGtrABDS 

Departure  of  President  Trtiman  for  an  over- 
.seas  meeting  with  Prime  Minister  ChurchUl 
and  Premier  Stalin  has  revhed  national  con- 
cern In  the  matter  of  Presidential  succes- 
sion— and  accentuates  the  \irgent  need  for 
revision  of  the  system. 

This  Is  particularly  true  si  ace  the  President 
Is  accompanied  on  the  prtsent  Journey  by 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  wiio  stands  next  In 
line  of  succession. 

In  the  event  of  tragedy  befalling  both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
course  of  their  travels,  the  itrange  situation 
would  arise  In  which  the  Preuldency  would  de- 
volve upon  a  man  already  resigned  from  the 
office  which  qualifies  him  ai  the  third  In  the 
line  of  succession — Socretarv  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau,  whose  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted, but  with  the  effective  date  held  In 
abeyance  until  Mr,  Truman's  return. 

It  Is  anticipated,  and  certiilnly  to  be  hoped, 
that  nothing  will  happen  to  give  these  specu- 
lations Immediate  importance — but  neverthe- 
less the  speculations  are  not  without  Im- 
mediate purpose. 

President  Truman  has  himself  proposed  a 
remedy,  siiggesting  revision  of  the  law  of 
Presidential  succession  by  Congress,  making 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  ot  Representatives 
and  the  President  pro  temp  3re  of  the  Senate 
next  In  line  and  in  that  order — but  that  Is 
neither  an  adequate  nor  a  leslrable  remedy. 

The  remedy  most  adequt.te  and  desirable 
Is  only  to  be  found  throi:|;h  constitutional 
amendment,  leaving  the  nembers  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  In  the  line  of  succession 
as  at  present,  but  providinij  for  their  direct 
election  by  the  people. 

There  are  several  vital  matters  relating 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  Un  ted  States  which 
have  long  required  remedy  by  constitutional 
amendment. 

The  moat  pressing  of  these  matters,  as  our 
own  Joseph  Maktin,  Republican  minority 
leader,  has  emphasized.  Is  that  relating  to 
a  limit  on  the  tenure  of  anj  President. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  more  than  two  4-yea;'  terms  In  office, 
Mr  Maitin  says. 
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Why  should  any  President  of  the  United 
States  ever  leave  the  continental  limits  of 
the  country.  In  these  times  of  world-wide  and 
Instantaneous  communications — when  to  do 
so  Is  to  risk  his  own  life  and  to  hold  the 
ominous  shadow  of  confusion  and  tragedy 
over  the  country? 

The  Constitution  might  very  well  be  made 
to  require  the  continuous  presence  of  the 
President  In  the  country,  and  thus  relieve 
tho  President  himself  of  the  necessity  for  a 
decision  in  the  matter  under  conditions— 
such  as  those  which  have  Influenced  Mr. 
Truman — which  preclude  a  decision  grounded 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people. 


Wagcer-Marray  Bill,  S.  1050 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  thrills  which 
comes  to  a  Member  of  Congress  is  hear- 
ing from  their  constituents  about  matters 
of  public  business,  and  once  in  a  while 
there  comes  a  breath  of  real  grass-roots 
Americanism,  stalwart  in  its  unselfish- 
ness and  thrilling  in  its  love  for  our  coun- 
try. 

I  received  such  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  William  Flintzer,  of 
Neptune.  N.  J.,  who  wrote  me  the  letter 
which  follows.  Whether  one  agrees  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  letter  or 
not.  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mr. 
Pllntzer's  sincerity  and  patriotism.  To 
me  his  words  sound  like  a  ringing  chal- 
lenge coming  down  through  the  ages 
from  our  forefathers,  urging  us  to  main- 
tain that  firm  and  rugged  belief  that 
this  is  the  land  of  free  opportunity  and 
free  enterprise  without  the  softening 
effects  produced  by  too  much  govern- 
ment. 

NEPTt:NE.  N.  J.,  July  9,  1945. 
Re:  Wagner-Murray  blU.  S.  1050. 
RepresenUtlve  J.  C.  Auchincloss, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb.  Auchincloss:  I  may  be  old- 
fashioned,  and  realize  that  these  United 
States  of  America  has  made  tremendous 
strides  In  the  past  years,  and  many  changes 
have  taken  place  In  many  ways,  and  the  aver- 
age citizen  has  more  of  the  good  things  of 
life  than  anyone  of  any  country  on  earth. 

This  high  standard  of  living  to  my  mind 
Is  the  result  of  the  rugged.  Independent  free- 
nesa  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us  from 
Plymouth  Rock  down  the  sands  of  time;  this 
Independence  of  thought  and  action,  the 
realization  that  one  must  work,  strive  for  a 
higher  goal,  save  for  the  rainy  day  ahead, 
coupled  with  a  faith  In  God,  and  a  faith  in 
the  future  of  this  wonderftil  land  has  been, 
was,  and  as  of  today,  to  my  mind,  still  la  the 
one  foundation  on  which  we  can  survive  and 
prosper. 

This  taking  care  of  a  person  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  to  me  is  sure  to  klU  Indi- 
vidual Initiative,  deshre  to  work  to  the  best 
of  one's  ability,  and  slow  but  sure  decay  would 
set  In  and  lUce  Rome  and  former  great  coun- 
tries, this  freedom  we  so  much  enjoy  would  be 
lost  and  otir  standard  of  living  greatly  low- 
ered. 

I  am  no  radical,  believe  in  a  decent  wage, 
a  fair  profit  to  management,  a  square  deal 
to  tinlonlsm,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  In  the  Fed- 


eral Government  doing  what  this  bill  calls 
for. 
All  any  reelecting  cltisen  asks  for  Is  the 

opportunity  to  work  and  get  somewhere. 

I  look  to  you  to  do  the  absolutely  right 
thing  in  this  matter  for  much  is  at  stake. 
How  about  It? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Funtzxr. 


No  Caste  System  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PAHERSON 

OF  CAI.IFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
In  Uiis  Congress  there  are  those  who.  in 
effect,  would  deny  the  right  of  any  but 
white  Protestants  of  American  birth  to 
live,  to  eat,  to  dwell  in  decent  sanitary 
homes,  to  clothe  themselves  adequately. 
If  ever  any  philosophy  were  un-Ameri- 
can, this  is  it.  This  Nation's  historic  tra- 
dition, won  in  blood  and  reafiSrmed  in 
blood,  is  that  it  is  a  land  for  the  many, 
not  for  the  few.  I  regret  that  there  are 
those  In  Congress  who  would  deny  this 
tradition. 

By  opposing  the  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  these  men,  under 
the  false  guise  of  protecting  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  hire  whom  he  wi.shes,  or 
of  preventing  enforced  social  equality  are 
in  effect  subverting  a  proud  American 
tradition. 

These  verbal  guises  mask  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  that  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity.  The  issue  is  that  of  a  man's 
right  to  find  employment  commensurate 
with  his  ability,  and  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  his 
racial  ancestry,  the  country  his  parents 
were  bom  in,  or  the  manner  of  their 
worship.  The  issue  is  that  of  fairness 
to  the  American  people — fairness,  jus- 
tice, in  permitting  every  man  the  right 
to  earn  a  living. 

A  man  must  work  to  live,  and  must 
earn  enough  to  sustain  him.  Hiring 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  is  not  only 
the  fair  way.  but  the  best  way  to  promote 
maximum  efficiency  In  a  working  force. 
We  cannot  legislate  against  prejudice. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  do  so.  But  we  can 
legislate  against  discrimination,  the 
harmful  effect  of  prejudice,  and  we  must 
do  so.  We  can  and  we  must  protect  the 
right  of  every  American  to  live,  by  pro- 
tecting his  right  to  employment  based 
on  ability. 

We  cannot  legislate  to  enforce  social 
equality.  We  do  not  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  we  can  and  we  must  legislate  to  pro- 
tect economic  equality. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  force  a  man  to 
hire  those  who  are  unable  to  do  their 
jobs.  We  do  not  attempt  to  force  an  em- 
ployer to  associate  with  his  employees 
socially.  But  we  do  attempt,  and  must 
not  fall,  to  provide  a  job  for  every  man.  a 
guarantee  to  every  American  that  his 
livelihood  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  prejudice  of  another. 
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We  do  not  want  a  caste  system  In 
America.  Our  American  tradition  glori- 
nes  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
sund  or  fall  On  his  own  ability.  To  limit 
that  right  is  to  limit  democracy,  to  limit 
Americanism  and  America. 


unf  aTon  ibl 


Prodaction  of  Work  Clothln; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

1!0N.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    MORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOU3K  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, has  wisely  suggested  that  the 
problem  of  food  can  be  better  solved  by 
increasing  production.  This  could  well 
be  said  of  all  commodities  of  which  there 
Is  a  shortage. 

There  Is  today  a  constantly  growing 
problem  among  the  working  people  and 
farmers  of  our  country  to  obtain  satis- 
tory  work  clothing.  This,  like  products 
of  the  farm,  mi^ht  find  a  solution  could 
production  be  increased.  So  long  as  this 
Nation  operates  under  the  capitalistic 
ssrstem — and  no  one  has  conceived  a  bet- 
ter one  or  even  suggested  the  beginning 
of  a  better  one — then  it  is  well  for  us  to 
adhere  to  what  we  possess.  Profit  Is  the 
stimulus  of  human  endeaTor. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  hold  the  line  against 
inflation  but  the  question  can  be  chal- 
lenged always  when  we  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  production.  The 
question  of  work  clothing  today  is  very 
serlou.*!.  The  ."solution  rests  in  increasing 
production.  It  could  probably  have  been 
•tUlned  by  giving  to  tho.-^  who  manufac- 
ture these  goods  reasonable  price  ceilings 
by  which  they  can  be  the  beneficiary  of 
some  reasonable  profit  for  their  efforts 
and  their  investment. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
made  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  work- 
clothing  manufacturers  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C.  under  date  of 
June  13.  1945: 

Work  rlothing  for  th«  past  mynl  montba 
hM  b«><>n  one  of  the  chM  eooMma  of  all 
Oovrrnmrut  agencies  und  alt  distributors  and 
all  con«umer«  Since  work  clothes  are  the 
all-Important  working  garmenta  for  mllUona 
of  workera  everywhere— on  (armt.  In  mines 
and  (actorlea.  sxipply  and  distribution  hava 
been  critical  problems  in  the  national  tcon- 
omf 

With  millions  of  yarda  of  ebambray  and 
denun  being  released  Immum  of  Navy  cut- 
backs, garment  manufacturers— becauss  of 
thatr  luifaTurable  ceilings  on  civilian  gar- 
aoents — are  in  no  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  available  Increased  cloth  supply  for 
badly  needed  work  garments,  for  the  (oUow- 
Ing  reasons. 

With  only  alight  relief  on  cloth  Increases, 
Work  clothing  manufacturers  continue  to 
basically  operate  under  their  March  1943  cell- 
Inga.  Since  that  time,  the  industry  has  been 
eompelled  to  absorb  wage  increases  of  over 
to  percent,  make  up  expenses  of  25  to  40  per- 
cent, and  other  Increases,  such  as  overtime, 
etc.  During  this  period,  the  Industry  was 
compelled  to  drop  many  low  cost  staple  num- 
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bers  because  of 
of    cloth,    and    took 
which  has  been  the  mal^ 
the   industry.     Because 
which  have  already 
tracts  and  the  possibiUt 
on   Army  contracts, 
future  civUlau 
take  advantage  of  the 
supply,  since  the  mills 
being  granted  further 
upder    the   Bankhead 
machinery  of  parsing 
to  the  manufacturer. 

These  cloth  Increases 
all  work  clothing  fabric  i 
21,  WPB  M317A  and 
the  OPA.  while 
is  only  In  a  position  o 
on   the   garments,   m 
which  Is  briefly  this, 
dustry   is   expected   to 
buying  the  cloth  they 
profits — according   to 
times  prewar  earnings 
wholesalers  and 
10  times  prewar  earn! 

The  situation  Is 
and,  we  think,  tyrann 
low -cost  work  garmen^ 
for  the  millions  of 
the  scarcity,  have  been 
priced  and   Inferior 
dustry  must  be  put  In 
can  operate  at  least 
on  our  civilian  buslnes  s 
of  help  is  to  have 
head    amendment   to 
work-cIothlng  items. 
That   is  our  proble 
serious  problem  that 
Industry.    Here  we  are 
conversion.     Here  are 
denim  and  chionbray 
time  In  about  2  years 
badly  needed  overalls 
vlded  we  can  do  so  at 
certainly  we  cannot  be 
burden    of   other 
much  stronger  than 
the   Industry   Is   now 
peacetime  operation. 

While   chambray 
liberal    supply,    cut 
releasing  other  tm 
rlcs.  such  as  drills,  J' 
cords,  twills,  poplins, 
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As  manufacturers  of 
Ing  garments,  we  are 
ber.  there  being  abou 
scattered  over  every 
well    over   100,000  em 
must   aL40  be 
portant  problem 
granted,  there  Is  a 
complete  closing  of  a 
planu.  reeuUlng  with 
In  the  tndtistry. 

If  we  are  to  resume 
tratlon  and  take 
increaeed   cloth 
work  clothing,  then 
Congreaa  amend  the 
giving  us  the  same 
the  mills. 
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mendment   with   no 
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a.s  outlined  in  group 

I^PR  OPA  order  208. 

to  our  situation. 
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for    a   situation 

work -clothing  in- 

make  goods  at  cost. 
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;he   OPA — are   eleven 
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Un-American  Acti  ritiet  in  California 


n|;s. 

unfair.  Intolerable. 

I  jal.    If  badly  needed 

are  to  be  provided 

who,  because  of 

forced  to  buy  higher 

then  our  in- 

a  position  where  we 

a  reasonable  profit 

,  and  our  only  source 

amend  the  Bank- 

nclude  these  critical 
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which  Is  the  most 
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millions  of  yards  of 
ivailable  for  the  first 
1  hat  can  be  made  into 
ind  work  shirts,  pro- 
reasonable  profit,  for 
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o  irs.  particularly  since 
faced   with   a  partial 
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partial  peacetime  op- 

adv4ntage  of  the  present 

for    badly    needed 

only  hope  la  to  have 

lankhead  amendment 

CO  islderatlon  as  granted 


ORD.  I  Include  the  following  Associated 
Press  article  relative  to  un-American  ac- 
tivities in  California: 

Los  Angeles.  July  11— State  Senator  Jack 
B.  Tenney.  today  said  Hollywood  was  head- 
quarters for  a  dangerous  plot  to  overthrow 
the  United  Stales  Government,  and  an- 
nounced membership  of  an  un-American 
activities  committee  of  the  California  State 
Senate. 

He  said  the  committee  would  work  closely 
with  the  tJnlted  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  a  projected  investigation  of  Holly- 
wood. 

"When  Acting  Chairman  Rankin  (Dsmo- 
crat.  Mississippi)  said  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous plots  to  overthrow  the  Government 
has  its  headquarters  In  Hollywood,  he  was 
not  wrong,"  Tenney  said  in  a  newspaper  In- 
terview." Our  Investigations  since  1940  and 
intensified  in  the  last  year  have  borne  this 
cut. 

"All  of  our  records,  showing  a  steady,  grow- 
ing rise  of  communistic  activities  stemming 
from  Hollywood,  are  being  offered  to  the 
congressional  committee,  and  we  will  co- 
operate with  lU  investigators  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

"We  have  great  volumes  of  Information 
from  our  investigations  which  have  shown 
widespread  marxism  in  the  film  colony.  The 
official  report.?  for  1943  and  1945  contain  sum- 
maries of  the  programs  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  Hollywood  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  American  way 
of  life." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J0H^4  E.  RANKIN 

or  kiis^issirPT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  iREPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  J|u/y  12,  1945 

Mr.    RANKIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  -emarks  In  the  R«c- 


The  Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  a  number  of  com- 
paratively new  business  organizations  are 
m  the  forefront  for  H.  R.  2202.  the  full 
employment  bill. 

Typical  of  these  groups  is  Progressive 
Businessmen.  Inc..  which  was  incorpo- 
rated In  the  Ehstrict  of  Coliunbia  In  1944 
and  maintains  Its  offices  In  Washington. 
Although  not  yet  a  year  old.  It  has  close 
to  400  members  in  35  of  the  48  States. 

Progressive  Businessmen.  Inc.,  recently 
produced  a  primer  on  the  bill,  called  A 
Job  To  Do.  which.  I  believe,  has  been  re- 
ceived by  all  Members  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate,  In  the  simplest  language 
posalble  this  pamphlet  seeks  to  explain 
the  workings  of  H.  R.  2202  so  that  busi- 
nessmen may  be  familiar  with  It. 

The  Inspiration  for  this  publication 
and  for  Progressive  Businessmen.  Inc..  is 
a  progressive  businessman — Mr.  Harry 
Golden.  He  is  a  manufacturer  in  New 
York  City,  employing  about  100.  Al- 
throuRh  his  products  have  been  almost 
entirely  for  civilian  customers,  he.  like 
other  manufacturers  and  businessmen, 
has  become  acutely  conscious  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's impact  on  business  during  the 
recent  years.  For  this  reason  Mr. 
Golden  has  sought  to  educate  his  fellow 
businessmen  on  the  probable  effect  of 
measures  like  the  full -employment  bill 
on  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Golden  served  In  the  Navy  In 
World  War  I  and  was  an  importer  and 
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exporter  before  enterin;  the  manufac- 
turing business  a  dozen  years  ago.  This 
backErrcund.  coupled  wi;h  an  education 
in  engineering,  served  to  equip  him  to 
come  to  Washington  in  :ecent  years  and 
plead  the  cause  of  small  business. 

As.sociat€d  uiUi  Mr.  Golden  in  organiz- 
ing P.  B.  I.  and  in  its  first  year  of  growth 
has  been  Mr.  Nathan  L.  Silberberg.  a 
member  of  the  District  c  f  Columbia  and 
New  York  bars,  who  is  general  counsel 
of  the  organization. 

In  our  fight  for  an  Anerica  in  which 
unemployraent  will  be  cu",  to  a  minimum, 
the  work  of  business  groups  such  as  this 
will  be  especially  effective.  As  chair- 
man of  the  House  steering  committee  on 
H.  R.  2202.  I  extend  our  thanks  to  Pro- 
gressive Businessmen,  Inc.,  and  hope  that 
many  such  groups  will  join  us  in  work- 
ing for  this  most  imptirtant  piece  of 
legislation. 


Federal  Social   Security  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WAflELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSr* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE  ESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
and  resolution: 

OrrrcK  or  thf  Cttt  Cucrk. 
Cmr  or  West  A. wis.  Wis.. 

June  28,  1945. 
Mr.  THAtrarus  F   B.  WASiKLrwsKi, 
Mihcaukee,   Wis. 
Dear  Sir:   At  a  meeting   it  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  West  Allls,  held  on 
June    19,     1945,    Resolution    No.     1736    was 
adopted.    This  resolution  is  relatlye  to  House 
bill   No.   2787.   dealing  with    Federal   Social 
Security  for  &?rv;cemen. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  attached  for 
your  consideration. 

Your*  very  truly. 

FscD  A.  Sanladcx. 

City  Clerk. 
Resolution  1736 

Whereas  under  the  old-ago  and  stirvlvors 
provision.;  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 
every  person  in  service  Is  under  the  follow- 
ing disablUtles: 

1.  He  Is  not  considered  fully  Insured  If 
he  has  spent  more  quarter-years  In  service 
than  in  covered  employment,  since  1036.  or 
his  becoming  21,  whichever  is  later  (sso. 
909  (g)  of  title  n). 

2.  He  Is  not  Gonslderod  currently  Intured, 
If  he  dies  and  has  not  earned  at  Itast  $50 
in  each  of  st  least  6  of  the  12  quarUr-yMrt 
prior  to  his  death,  earnings  tn  senrlos  not 
being  counted    (sec.  209    (b)    of  Utle  11). 

3.  In  computing  the  average  monthly 
wage  on  which  the  amount  of  his  benefits 
U  baaed,  months  in  service  are  Included  in 
the  denominator,  but  service  pay  is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  numerator  (sec.  200  (s)  of 
title  n):  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  these  dlssblUUes, 
many  persons  in  spite  of  their  contrlbutloiis 
to  the  fund,  are  dying  in  service  not  fully 
Insured,  or  not  currently  Insxired,  thereby 
cutting  off  their  dependents  from  benefits  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  entitled  (sec, 
802  of  title  n):  and 

Whereas  In  the  case  of  older  service  persons, 
these  disabilities  ro-^y  even  prevent  them 
from  drawing  benefits  themselves  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five;  and 


Whereas  aU  servicemen  win  find  their  own 

and  their  dependents'  benefits  at  least  re- 
duced in  amounts  by  virtue  of  this  period 
of  service;   and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  represents  an  Intol- 
erable discrimination  against  our  men  and 
women  in  service;  and 

Whereas  a  bUl.  H.  R.  2787,  has  recently  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  to  remedy  this  sit- 
uation, which  bill  freezes  the  rights  of  all 
military  personnel  at  the  time  of  entry  Into 
military  service,  and  which  bill  does  not  re- 
quire any  appropriation  nor  service  credits, 
and  hence  does  not  require  any  revision  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  nor  being  tacked  onto 
any  appropriation  bUl,  but  rather  can  be 
acted  upon  at  once  on  Its  own  Individiial 
merits:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  West  AUis.  this 
19  day  of  June  1945.  as  follotcs: 

1.  That  Immediate  action  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress on  bill  H.  R.  2787. 

2.  Copies  ot  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
WKconsln  Senatcws  and  RepresenUtlves  in 
Congress. 

Adopted  June  19.  1945. 

FsjEo  A.  Sanladfr. 

City  Clerk. 
Approved  June  19.  1945. 

AxNOLO  H.  Klxntz. 
Mayor. 


Amoican  Labor  Memoranduoi  on 
Jewish  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Vm.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord.  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
accompanying  memorandum: 

Amesicam  JrwiSB  Trade  Union 

CoMMrrTEZ  for  Pai.xstinx. 
Sew  York.  N.  Y..  July  10,  1945. 
Hon.  Samttkl  Dickstun, 

Honae  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DCAB  Conoisssman  Dicxstein:  Enclosed 
herewith  Is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  Ameri- 
can lat>or  on  Jewish  Palestine. 

May  we  respectfully  urge  ycu  to  do  all  you 
can  to  further  this  program. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Max  ZsarrsxT.  Chairman. 

AMXSICAN  LASOa  HXMOaAMOUM  on  JKWISM 
MUJWnNB 

During  the  six  long  snd  bitter  years  of  the 
war — while  the  Jews  of  Krimpe  were  being 
syst«mRtlcaliy  exterminated  by  Nasi  bes- 
tiality— immigration  Into  Pnlestlne  was  for 
periods  completely  shut  ofr  by  the  British 
admlnlstmtlon,  and  when  permitted,  re- 
stricted to  M  bare  minimum  nt  best.  While 
minions  ot  Jews  were  being  massacred,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  Palestine  each  yesr  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Chamberlain  white 
paper  in  1989.  Today  the  certificates  of  Im- 
migration have  been  exhausted  and  still  the 
d  >or8  of  Palestine  are  closed  to  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  waiting  In  the  desper- 
ate hope  of  at  last  finding  rest  from  their 
wanderings  and  of  attaining  permanent  se- 
curity of  mind  and  body  in  the  Jewish  home* 
land. 

There  Is  no  valid  economic  reason  for  ke«rp- 
Ing  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine.    During  the 


last  25  years  Jews  all  over  the  world  have 
bent  their  energies  toward  the  upbuilding 
of  Palestine  and  have  poured  In  great  re- 
sources of  capita],  labor,  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  increase  the  abeorptive  capacity  of 
the  country.  The  Jewish  pioneers  In  Pales- 
tine, under  the  leadership  of  the  Osneral 
Federation  erf  Jewish  Labor  (the  Hlstadrut). 
have  given  the  world  an  example  of  coopera- 
tive endeavor  which  has  aroused  the  ad- 
miration of  men  of  all  views  and  of  all  walks 
of  life.  Palestine  has  been  transformed  from 
a  poverty-stricken,  disease- ridden  backwater 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  Into  the  most  ad- 
vanced country  In  the  Middle  East;  It  has 
become  a  symbol  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  organized  labor  is  united  with  public- 
spirited  capital.  What  has  t)een  achieved  Is 
merely  Ihe  beginning  of  the  development  of 
unprecedented  posBlbillties  in  bringing  back 
to  Palestine  Its  ancient  productiveness  and 
In  restoring  to  the  Middle  East  generally  Its 
former  position  as  a  great  center  of  culture 
and  civilization. 

The  economic  and  social  advances  In 
Palestine,  made  poasible  by  the  Jewish  en- 
deavor, have  been  reflected  In  the  life  cf  all 
its  inhabitants.  The  general  population  has 
mere  than  doubled,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Arab  population  has  In  fact  been  larcjer  than 
the  Jewish.  Due  to  the  remarkable  reduc- 
tion In  the  Arab  death  rate  resulting  from  the 
improved  condltlors.  the  rate  of  nati'ral  In- 
crease among  the  Moslem  populatlcn  of  Pales- 
tine Is  probably  among  the  highest  In  the 
world;  in  fact,  higher  than  offldally  recorded 
In  any  ether  country.  In  wsf^es  and  condi- 
tions cf  labor.  In  standards  cf  health,  and  In 
educational  opportunities,  the  Arab  com- 
munity In  Palestine  presents  a  remnrkable 
contrast  to  the  laeging  socia]  conditions  of 
the  neighboring  Arab  countries  whone  politi- 
cal rulers  are  concerned  with  nothing  so  much 
as  with  retaining  their  hold  on  the  exploited 
Arab  inaEses.  Labor  rrganlsratlons  through- 
out the  world  have  all  along  recognized  the 
justice  of  the  Jewish  cause  In  Palentlne. 
They  have  been  resolute  In  their  demand  for 
a  repudiation  of  the  H)99  white  p?per  policy 
and  for  an  honest  fulfillment  of  the  pledges 
made  to  the  Jews  In  the  Balfour  D?c!aratlon 
and  In  the  Palestine  Mandate.  At  Its  C4th 
Annual  Convention  held  in  November  1944  In 
New  Orleans,  the  American  Federation  of 
Lafcorl  called  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  "to  t«k»  speedy  and  definite 
action  on  the  Palestine  question."  In  har- 
mony with  the  bi-partisan  measures  then  lie- 
fore  both  Houses  of  Cangrtm,  the  AFL  reso- 
lution on  Palestine  called  for  "the  free  entry 
of  Jews  Into  Palestine  and  full  opportunity 
for  colonisation,  so  that  the  Jewish  people 
mny  ultimately  reconstitute  Palestine  as  a 
free  and  democratic  Jewish  Commonwealth." 
The  Congress  of  Industrial  Orimnlzatlons, 
meeting  at  the  same  time  In  Chlcpfo,  like- 
wise urged  thst  "steps  be  taken  to  rffrct  the 
Immediate  rescue  of  the  Jews  in  Axis-domi- 
nated countries"  and  appealed  to  Orent 
Britain  for  the  ••\inequlvocnl  removal  of  the 
white  paper  policy  snd  the  full  tmpleroenta- 
tlon  of  the  Balfour  Drclsration  toward  the 
ultimata  astabllshment  ef  a  Palestinian  Jew- 
Ish  Commoa wealth  tn  accordaaca  with  the 
principles  of  democratic  action," 

The  British  Labor  Prrty,  at  Its  eonventlon 
In  June  1044,  accepted  the  resolution  of  Its 
executive  committee  which  colled  UiX>n  the 
British  Government  fcr  an  end  to  conflict- 
ing policies  and  halting,  halfway  measurrs.  It 
urged  that  Jewish  immigration  into  Pales- 
tine be  permitted  In  such  numbers  as  would 
enable  the  Jews  to  t>e<rame  a  nvijorlty,  and 
thst  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  be  extended 
so  thst  oT>ce  for  all  a  decisive  solution  of  the 
Jewish  problem  would  become  possible, 
TTie  Llbernl  Party  nt  Its  annual  conference 
held  In  February  1945  emphatically  declared 
that  "both  British  honor  and  British  interest 
required  His  Majesty's  Government  to  re- 
verse the  policy  laid  down  In  the  white  paner 
of  May  1939  regarding  Palestine  and  to  carry 
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out  faithfully  th«  obllgationa  undrr  the 
MaD(Ut«  and  the  BaUour  Declaration. " 
Other  Uberal  and  labor  parties— the  Brltlah 
Commonwealth  Party  and  the  Socialist  Par- 
tial—nude declaratlona  in  the  same  vein. 
TIm  International  trade  union  conference 
b«Id  In  London  In  February  IMS.  with  dele- 
gates from  38  national  trade-union  organl- 
■Mons  and  with  strong  rspf— ntatlon  from 
B^and.  the  United  SUtM.  Prance,  and 
Russia,  llkewlM  made  an  unequivocal  decla- 
ration calling  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  Bal- 
four Declaration  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  national  home. 

Labor  opinion  In  the  United  States  la  but 
a  firmer  expression  of  a  general  American 
attitude  voiced  by  the  public  at  large  and  by 
American  statesmen  and  legislators.  From 
tha  time  of  President  Wilson,  who  played  a 
creative  role  in  obtaining  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  every  succeeding  President  has 
reiterated  support  for  the  Jewish  national 
home.  In  1922.  shortly  before  the  approval 
of  the  Palestine  mandate  by  the  League  of 
Matioos.  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  a  Joint  resolution  expressed 
themselves.  In  the  language  of  the  Balfour 
Declaration,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people  Although  the  United  States  was  not 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it  became 
party  to  the  terms  of  the  mandate  through 
the  Anglo-American  Convention  of  1934.  In 
accordance  with  which  our  Government  con- 
sented to  the  administration  of  Palestine  by 
Oreat  Britain. 

On  March  0.  1M4.  President  Rooeevelt 
gave  asaurance  that  "the  American  Oovem- 
ment  has  never  given  its  approval  to  the 
white  paper  of  1939."  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  full  jxistlce  would  be  done  In  the 
matter  of  the  Jewish  national  home. 

The  traditional  American  position  on  the 
Palestine  question  has  been  reaflirmed  and 
strengthened  during  the  past  year  by  planks 
included  in  the  platforms  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties  and  by  Presi- 
dent Rixwevelfs  statement  of  October  15— 
historic  pronouncements  pledging  su;^port  for 
the  Jewish  people's  aim  to  reconstitute  Pales- 
tine as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. 

In  line  with  long  standing  American  public 
policy.  In  harmony  with  the  liberal  and  labor 
opinion  throughout  the  world,  and.  not  least, 
in  a  aense  of  kinship  with  the  Jewish  people, 
with  its  need  ai^d  deetlny.  we  of  the  Ameri- 
can-Jewish trade-union  committee  fli»d  our- 
selves in  profound  sympathy  with  Jewish  as- 
plratloiui  In  PaleetU\e  In  April  1944.  m  be- 
half of  hundreds  of  thovisanda  of  workers  In 
the  United  States,  members  of  both  the  APL 
and  the  CIO,  we  make  a  solemn  decUratloo 
denounctnc  the  white  paper,  appealliif  to 
the  American  Oovemment  for  action,  and 
urving  OmKr«>«e  to  ad<'pt  the  Paleetlne  reeiv* 
lutlon  Tvxtay,  in  this  hutivlc  hour,  when 
the  general  structure  <'f  Internatu^tal  s<vur« 
Ity  has  been  outlined  and  Uie  fate  of  the 
natkuvs  of  the  world  la  about  to  be  de- 
cided, we  again  stand  united  In  an  ap- 
peal that  the  pledge  to  the  Jewtah  people 
be  fulfilled  and  that  the  remnant  of  Is- 
rael m  Eun-kpe  be  saved  We  call  upon  the 
leaders  i^  the  United  Nations  no  longer  to 
neglect  the  pressing  Jewish  need,  and  we 
appeal  for  an  Unmevllate  decision  on  Pal- 
eetlne on  the  two  minimum  requtsitee  ot 
any  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem: 

I.  To  abolish  Without  further  delay  all 
reetrictiozts  on  free  Jewish  Immlgratictn  Into 
Palestine  and  all  limitations  on  the  right  of 
Jews  to  purchase  and  settle  the  lanfl; 

3.  To  make  almuItaneoufUy  a  definite  an- 
nouncement. In  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration  ar.d  the  mandate. 
of  the  determination  to  reconstitute  Pales- 
tine as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. 
JULT  5.  1945. 
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HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONNEcnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  jily  12.  1945 

Mrs.  WOODHOIJBE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  wish  to  include  an 
article  appearing  the  New  Republic.  July 
9,  1945,  by  Emil  Riev  ?.  general  president. 
Textile  Workers'  Union  of  America.  CIO. 
who  Is  also  secretary  of  the  National 
Planning  Associaticn.  alternate  labor 
member  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  and  who  was  a  delegate  to  the 
planning  conference  of  the  World  Trade 
Union  Conference  qeld  in  London  last 
year. 

lABOBS  BTAKZ  t$  KECONVKBSION 
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goods   Industries   and   trades,   where   wage* 
have  been  relatively  low. 

The  process  of  going  over  to  a  complete 
peacetime  economy  will  depress  the  coun- 
try's wage  bill,  because  workers  will  be 
forced  Into  Jobs  in  which  wages  are  low. 
According  to  recent  authoritative  estimates, 
nonagrlcultural  employees  (exclusive  of 
Government  workers,  professionals,  and  do- 
mestic servants)  total  some  27,700.000  persons, 
of  whom  10,710.000  earn  less  than  65  cents  an 
hour;  more  thar  three-quarters  of  these 
10.710.000  are  employed  Jn  the  retail  and  serv- 
ice trades  and  manufacturing  industries,  pri- 
marily the  consumer-goods  Industries.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  transfer  of  workers  to 
these  Industries  will  automatically  reduce  the 
country's  wage  bill  and  prevent  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  economy. 

Thus,  low  wages  In  the  consumer-goods  and 
service  Industries  menace  orderly  transition 
to  a  civilian  economy.  Earnings  of  workers 
In  the  durable-goods  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries are  now  about  25  percent  higher  than 
those  in  nondurable  goods,  and  are  probably 
100  percent  higher  than  In  the  service  and 
trades  Industries.  Workers  who  have  become 
adjusted  to  such  standards  of  living  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  take  a  cut  In  their  cur- 
rent standards.  The  problem  of  reshtftlng 
such  workers  will  not  Ije  easy.  Munitions 
workers  vfhose  earnings  have  reached  $60  to 
170  a  week  will  not  willingly  and  freely  move 
their  families  Into  a  new  community  where 
they  can  earn  only  about  $25  a  week.  The 
relatively  high  wages  in  war  Industries  facili- 
tated the  quick  adjustment  of  workers  to  Job 
opportunities  when  the  United  Slates  was 
arming  for  war.  but  reconversion  offers  no 
such  incentive.    Low  wages  are  the  barrier. 

It  Is  plain,  therefore,  that  reconversion 
planning  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  employment  opportunities 
of  today  and  tomorrow  will  be  In  those  in- 
dustries in  which  wages  are  what  the  War 
Labor  Board  would  call  substandard.  And 
so  long  as  we  permit  this  substandard  condi- 
tion to  exist,  two  things  will  be  true.  First, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  attract  to  these 
Industries  workers  whose  weekly  earnings 
have  gone  far  beyond  what  the  new  Jobs  will 
pay  and  whose  unemployment  insurance  may 
even  be  greater  than  the  prospective  wage. 
Second,  and  more  important,  the  low  wages  In 
the  so-called  substandard  industries  will  be- 
come an  economic  abyss  which  the  Nation 
cannot  bridge.  Our  national  pay  roll  is  now 
runntnf  at  about  #90,000.000,000  a  year.  Even 
if  we  return  to  a  peacetime  economy  at  the 
Mune  level  of  bualnees  activity,  the  pay  roll 
la  fxp«el«d  to  ahrlnk  to  «bout  170.000.000,000 
annually  becauM  of  the  loas  of  overtime  and 
other  t»etor«.  This  cv^ntractlon  In  n.vtional 
purohMlnff  power  cv>uld  v^  well  set  off  « 
downword  q^rel  that  would  rwult  in  a  major 
dtproMlOB,  And  t%  c«nnot  b«  corrected 
wholly  by  b  lenwnil  per«entaf«  increase  m 
w«c«  nitet  to  eompoBMte  for  the  loss  ot  over* 
time.  So  lonf  m  the  Ineviuble  thlft  from 
high-wage  to  low-wafe  Industrlee  takee  place, 
a  dangerous  contraction  of  buylt^  power  la 
tnerl  table. 

For  theee  eompellir\g  reaeons.  the  basts  of 
any  realistic  reconversion  wage  program  la 
the  United  States  mvist  be  the  complete  elim- 
ination of  substandard  wages  trcm  American 
Industry.  It  would  be  simple  enourh  to  Jus- 
tify such  action  on  humanitarian  grounds 
alone,  but  at  this  time  the  economic  hasard 
should  be  a  greater  drtvlng  force  than  social 
conscience. 

Several  Immediate  steps  can  be  taken. 
Senator  Piprb  and  others  have  introduced 
a  resolution  In  Oongreae  which  would  estab- 
lish 65  cents  an  hour  as  the  dividing  line  for 
substandard  wages.  Pa-ssage  of  the  resolu- 
tion would  serve  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  begin  to  correct  substandard  wages  and 
living     conditions.      Meanwhile,    the    WLB 
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should  establish  a  65-cent  mlnlmtim.  There 
are  ample  data  on  the  Board's  records  to 
Justify  such  action. 

Important  as  they  are,  these  steps  would 
be  permissive,  not  mandatory.  The  only  really 
permanent  and  basic  solution  of  this  problem 
Is  an  amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  8Und- 
ards  Act  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  of  at 
least  65  cents  an  hour,  with  authority  given 
to  Industry  committees  to  raise  that  ievel  as 
high  as  they  feel  industry  can  stand.  Only 
by  attacking  the  problem  boldly  can  we  hope 
to  solve  it.  And  only  by  solving  the  problem 
of  substandard  wages  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
full  production,  full  employment,  and  a 
balanced  economy. 

Emil  Rieve. 


Special  Study  of  Black-Market  Conditions 
by  Stanley  Kreutzer 

EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  MrW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  30   (legislative   day  of 
Monday,  Jiaie  25),  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  of 
a  special  study  of  black-market  condi- 
tions, by  Stanley  Kreutzer,  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  investigate  black  mar- 
kets of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

A  Spkciai,  STtniT  or  Black-Maxket  Condi- 
tions BT  Stanley  Kreutzer,  or  New  Tork 
Crrr 

John  Q.  Adams,  chairman  of  the  food 
division  of  the  New  York  Boaid  of  Trade,  ap- 
pointed ItT.  Stanley  Kreutser  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  Investigate  black-market 
conditions  in  the  food  industry.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  black  market  In  the  food  Industry 
hM  been  common  knowledge  (or  aome  time. 
Since  March  10,  IMS,  an  Inquiry  was  ccn- 
ducted  to  ascertain  the  nature,  extent  and 
practices  of  this  Illicit  trade.  The  food  divi- 
sion of  the  board  of  trade  eonsleta  of  the 
fullowing  braaohM  of  the  food  Industry: 
1.  WholesRl*  Mtd  retail  meau. 

I.  Wh(Ueaale  and  reUtl  poultry. 
S,  Wholeeale  and  retail  duck*. 
4. 
8. 
•, 
7. 
t. 
9. 
10 

II.  liilk  and  milk  products, 
la.  Baking. 

13.  Hotel  and  steamship  purveyort. 

The  survey  ems  directed  to  the  foregoUig 
Industrlea,  as  w«U  as  food  truckers  and  stor* 
•g*  wwaboUMOMB.  It  embraced  producers, 
wbdeaalers,  Jobbera,  restauranu.  and  re> 
tbtlWB.  They  were  asked  for  information 
eonesmlng  the  existence  of  black-market 
conditions  In  their  Industries:  the  extent  of 
these  conditions:  the  form  in  which  black- 
market  operations  are  practiced:  whether 
food  prodiKts  are  equitably  distributed: 
whether  New  Tork  receives  its  fair  share 
of  the  food  supply:  and  whether  in  their 
opinion  the  OPA  celling  prices  are  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  survey  discloses  a  tremendous  blade 
market,  particularly  in  meats,  poultry,  but- 
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ter.  and  eggs,  and  a  break-down  in  the  agen- 
cies of  law  enforcement. 

ANALYSIS   or  BUHVET 

In  the  following  industries,  we  found  very 
little  or  no  evidence  of  black-marketing 
practices: 

1.  Milk. 

2.  Frozen  fruits. 

3.  Dry  groceries,  cereals,  coffee,  etc. 

4.  Baking  products. 

6.  Sales  to  Government  agencies. 
Our  Inquiry  revealed  that  the  most  fre- 
quent black-market  practices  Include — 

1.  Overcelling  prices. 

2.  Tie-in  sales. 

3.  Upgrading. 

4.  Short  weight. 

6.  Special  gratuities  for  special  favors. 

6.  Fictitious  sales. 

7.  New  brands. 

These  practices  exist  in  similar  or  slightly 
different  form  throughout  all  levels  of  in- 
dustry from  producer  to  consumer.  And  the 
effects  are  equally  disastrous  to  each  legiti- 
mate class.  A  product  which  is  Infected  with 
the  black-market  virus  at  any  point  of  dis- 
tribution is  invariably  removed  from  legiti- 
mate distribution. 

MEATS    AND    POULTRY 

A.  The  returns  show  that  cash  payments  on 
the  side  are  almost  universal.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  purchasers  in  the  wholesale  and  Jobber 
class  responding  to  our  Inquiry,  fear  they 
Will  be  blacklisted  if  they  don't  play  the 
game — and  that  they  will  not  obtain  sup- 
plies If  they  complain  of  these  conditions. 
As  an  Illustration :  Commissioner  of  Markets 
H.  M.  Brundage  appeared  without  warning 
at  a  wholesale  meat  establishment  that  had 
117.000  pounds  of  beef  for  sale.  The  Com- 
missioner asked  for  the  price,  and  celling 
prices  were  quoted.  Commissioner  Brundage 
rounded  up  a  dosen  retaUers  and  told  them 
to  go  ahead  and  buy.  Not  one  of  them  would 
even  enter  the  door.  They  were  afraid  of 
being  permanently  blacklisted  by  the  whole- 
salers. 

Moet  of  the  meat  Industry  replied  that  the 
Inability  of  enforcement  agencies  to  control 
wholesalers  coupled  with  the  low  prices  paid 
to  cattle  producers  destroyed  Incentive  and 
channeled  merchandise  to  the  black  market. 

Seventy  percent  reported  that  there  were 
Inequltiee  In  distrtbutiun.  and  66  percent  felt 
that  New  York  City  was  not  getting  a  (air 
allocation  ot  food  products.  Complaint  was 
mad*  that  meats  were  diverted  to  reetaurant* 
and  hot*!*  b*o«u**  UMy  had  a  higber  OPA 
eetUng.  It  wm  bl*o  reported  that  other  cltle* 
are  favored  b«MUM  %h*y  M*  p*r«UI%»d  lo 
operate  noninap*B»*d *l*mh»rllOM1*.  lNnr*» 
as  all  meat*  brougM  %o  Hnm  Tork  are  aub* 
Ject  to  local  or  fMond  tn^p«etloB.  Tl\*  sur* 
vty  further  diacloeed  that  the  eet-aaid*  of 
aM«t*  and  poultry  for  the  armed  foroea  and 
othar  aov*nun*nt  u*m  discrimiuat*d  moat 
•vverety  against  New  York. 

The  lack  of  effective  control  over  dlstrlbu- 
tlMt  k9  vholewUers  u  the  brecdlbg  ground 
for  tflMltmlnatiun  m  (avor  ot  tho**  who 
violate  the  law.  It  Is  obvloua  that  a  retailer 
who  Is  required  to  malnuin  a  large  over- 
head, while  at  the  same  time  receiving  but 
a  fraction  of  his  supplies,  cannot  continue  lu 
business.  Testimony  submitted  to  the  An- 
dereon  eongreaalonal  committee  in  New  York 
on  April  S6,  IMS,  was  that  many  meat  whole- 
salers war*  exacting  doubl*  th*  oeUing  |»-tce. 
which  in  turn  waa  pawed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

B.  In  the  poultry  field,  our  inquiry  Indi- 
cates that  86  percent  of  the  dressed  poultry 
sold  In  this  area  is  sold  at  black-market 
prices.  On  May  17, 1SH5,  Commissioner  Brun- 
dage, in  an  endeavor  to  halt  the  flow  of 
black-market  poultry  into  the  city,  posted 
inspectors  at  every  western  approach  to  the 
city.    As  a  restilt,  only  30,000  povmds  of  live 


poultry  reached  here,  about  5  percent  of  th* 
normal  supply  for  the  day.  Our  survey  re- 
veals numerous  instances  of  sales  at  the  farm 
for  excessive  prices.  For  example,  a  news- 
paper in  a  large  up-State  city  stated  on  April 
4.  1945:  "The  fact  that  the  retail  supply  of 
poultry  has  been  depleted  almost  to  the  van- 
ishing point  •  •  •  was  attributed  In 
well-informed  quarters  to  large-scale  black- 
market  operations."  That  city  Is  In  a  rural 
part  of  the  State.  This  was  confirmed  by 
members  of  the  Industry.  These  products 
bypass  historical  lines  of  distribution  In 
favor  of  the  black  market.  In  consequence, 
a  very  serious  condition  has  developed,  one 
which  -nay  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  our 
entire  poultry  and  egg  supply.  Farmers  have 
been  selling  their  laying  hens  to  unscrupu- 
lous black-marketeers.  Thus,  these  hens  are 
slaughtered,  their  egg-laying  capacities  are 
destroyed,  and  the  effect  on  future  produc- 
tion of  both  hens  and  eggs  Is  manifest. 
The  ruthless  practices  In  this  highly  profit- 
able field  are  causing  a  destruction  of  our 
poultry  and  egg  supply. 

Here  is  an  Illustration  showing  the  effects 
of  the  black  market  on  the  consumer,  the 
legitimate  businessman,  and  the  armed 
forces:  Laying  hens  usually  are  retained  by 
the  grower  for  egg  and  hatching  purposes 
and.  therefore,  are  not  Included  In  Govern- 
ment set-asides.  Quick  to  take  advantage  of 
this,  black -marketeers  roam  the  countrjrside 
and  offer  the  farmers  fantastic  prices  for 
laying  hens.  These  prices  are  so  high  that 
It  pays  the  farmer  well  to  dispose  of  them. 
Their  laying  capacity  and  their  eggs  are  de- 
stroyed. Much  poultry  is  sold  before  it  ha* 
matured,  resulting  in  lightweight  flocks.  As 
a  result,  the  Government,  as  well  as  legiti- 
mate civilian  markets,  are  deprived  of  much- 
needed  poultry  supplies.  The  result  Is  also 
a  shortage  not  only  of  poultry  but  also  of 
eggs,  which  is  daily  becoming  more  serious. 
On  May  27.  1945.  Mayor  LaGuardla  said  that 
poultry  Is  about  the  same  as  liquor  was  at 
the  height  of  the  racketeer  era  during  pro- 
hibition. 

xocs.  Btrrrxa,  chxssc,  and  dairy  proditcts 
Over  80  percent  of  those  nnswerlnR  our 
Inquiry  stated  that  black-market  conditions 
affect  60  percent  of  these  food  Items.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  price-control  evaalons, 
"bootlegging"  by  manufacturers  of  unknown 
brands  was  reported,  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
Ice  cream  In  containers  of  other  cumpanlea 
and  the  use  of  black -market  butterfnt  ir  ice- 
cream manufacture.  Certain  wholeaaler* 
stated  that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  bulk 
eh****  at  legit  imat*  prlo**,  Pt(ty-six  percent 
•tat*d  that  there  waa  not  an  eouitabl*  dis- 
tribution of  dairy  prodtiet*  within  th*  in« 
duatry.  It  wm  dvttnlttly  rtporttd,  how*y*r, 
that  biMk  markets  hav*  up**t  normal  r*- 
cetpu  In  MOit  llnea.  Pirty>thr«*  p*r«*nt  ot 
tho**  replying  said  that  N*w  York  was  dta- 
crlmlnatad  agaliMl  b*e*ua*  H*w  York  price* 
m'ere  the  aawt  a*  tho**  In  amall  towns  lit 
th*  Mld«**t,  wh*r*  Qp*rbUnc  and  disuibut- 
ing  coat*  w*r*  con*ld*rably  low*r, 

aMTAUaAMT*  AND  nOTKL* 

T1)e  rfp«>rt  dtsdoaee  that  the  purchase  ot 
foiKl  supplies  by  reetaurant*  and  hotels  is 
honeyrorobed  with  exceeslve  price*.  Seventy 
percent  of  all  food  items  were  affected.  Prac- 
tices Included  overcelling  price*,  tle-ln  sal**, 
upgrading,  purchase  without  points,  abort 
weights,  and  other  subterfuges.  Ninety-two 
percent  of  the  replies  received  alleged  in- 
equitable distribution  and  the  falltire  of  New 
York  City  to  get  iu  fair  share  of  food  prod- 
ucts through  legitimate  channels.  Th*  qual- 
ity of  foods  available  to  the  hotels  and  res* 
taurants  has  been  lowered. 

raUllS  AND  VC6KTABIXB 

In  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry  blade- 
market  conditions  were  so  rampcmt  that  con- 
tinuation In  business  was  almost  impoasibl* 
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alooc  Uwfxil  lln««.  Ftfty  percent  of  all  Items 
are  affected.  Here,  aa  In  the  other  food  flelda, 
■cardty,  black  markets,  and  maldlatrtbutlon 
•stated  side  by  aide.  Forty  percent  stated 
that  OPA  prices  and  regulations  forced  dis- 
tribution changes,  creating  shortages  at  var* 
toua  tlmea  In  moat  fre&h  f rulu  and  vegetables. 
cmuLkCTWUsna  or  thz  nxw  to«k  maxxxt 
Mew  York  City  Is  the  largest  nonproduclng 
eonaumlng  area  In  the  United  States.  It  la 
0D«  of  the  greatest  distribution  points.  It 
la  one  of  the  greatest  receiving  areas.  In 
the  national  scheme  of  food  distribution. 
It  has  been  considered  like  any  other  city— 
althcugb  Its  population  Is  300  times  as  large 
aa  a  city  of  25.000  and  larger  than  all  of  the 
other  States  In  the  Union  but  two.  Huge 
qiiantlties  of  food  come  to  New  York  destined 
for  distribution  to  other  places.  The  extent 
of  food  receipts  Is  no  true  Indication  of  the 
food  available  for  consumption  here.  Far 
removed  from  producing  regions.  Its  food 
recelpu  depend  upon  smoothly  functioning 
Cjatems  ot  distribution.  Consequently,  any 
Maturbance  In  the  normal  channels  of  dis- 
tribution adversely  affects  consumers"  sup- 
plies— not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  entire 
metropoliun  area  which  It  servaa. 

CCNEKAL    CIKCDMSTANCSS 

Meats 

Meat  consruned  by  civilians  In  1944  aver- 
aged dose  to  ISO  pounds  per  person.  During 
the  ft  prewar  years,  the  average  consump- 
tion per  person  was  128  pounds.  Hog  pro- 
duction Is  35  percent  lower  than  1944.  In 
point  of  numbeis  of  cattle,  the  beef  supply 
la  almost  as  high  as  It  was  a  year  ago.  but 
cattle  are  coming  to  market  considerably 
lighter  in  weight.  The  total  supply  of  meat 
for  civilians  for  the  first  3  months  of  this 
yvar  was  38  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  with 
ttmr  Indications  of  a  progressively  worsen- 
ing ooodltlon.  Meat  Is  practically  unobtain- 
able at  celling  prices — and  is  being  most  in- 
equitably distributed. 

Fabulous  amounts — literally  millions  of 
dollars — have  been  surreptitiously  paid  In 
eaah — m  order  to  obtain  supplies. 

Black-market  meata  constitute  a  threat  to 
hwdth.  The  American  Dietary  Association 
apd  Dr.  Edwin  P.  Jordan,  associate  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, have  warned  that  life-long  illness 
may  be  the  price  for  eating  black-market 
meat.  Not  all  black-market  meat  Is  unin- 
spected, but  those  who  buy  black-market 
meat  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  or  Is  not 
free  of  disease.  Our  survey  Indicates  that 
unmarked,  ungraded,  and  uninspected  meat 
has  come  to  this  city.  Coming  from  filthy 
barns  or  unsanitary  slaughterhouses,  which 
provide  no  protection  against  bacteria,  such 
meat  even  when  cooked,  may  cause  undu- 
lant  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  Intestinal 
worms.  Thus,  black-marketeerlng  is  a  men- 
ace to  the  health  of  our  people. 

The  principal  factor  contributing  to  Illicit 
trade  is  the  serious  disclocation  In  historical 
channels  of  distribution. 

Honlnspected  slaughterhouses  have  In- 
creased. Many  of  these  new  slaughterers  sell 
their  meat  to  the  highest  bidder.  Every 
pound  of  meat  so  sold  is  diverted  from  nor- 
mal channels  of  distribution.  In  the  metro- 
politan area  alone  during  the  last  year,  li- 
censed alaughterera  have  grown  from  38  to 
334.  According  to  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, most  of  these  new  slaughtering 
concerns  operate  in  the  black  market.  There 
are  approximately  1000  new  meat  whole- 
salers m  the  area  Before  OPA  there  were 
150.  Long-eetabliahed  legitimate  concerns 
have  been  and  are  being  squeezed  out  of 
business  by  these  new  concerns.  The  at- 
traction of  black-market  profits  Is  greater 
than  the  fear  of  apprehension.  Mayor  La- 
Ouardia  testified  before  the  Anderson  con- 
gressional committee  on  May  16.  1945.  that 
there  were  17,958  convictions  for  violations 
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triotic citizens.  It  lends  force  to  an  infla- 
tionary spiral,  which.  If  unchecked,  will  cer- 
tainly prove  dlsastrotis  to  our  domestic 
economy.  It  feeds  upon  scarcities  and  dis- 
rupts normal  and  established  channels  of 
distribution.  It  destroys  legitimate  business, 
upon  whom  the  consumer  must  depend  for 
his  fair  share  of  the  available  supply.  It 
favors  the  reckless,  the  rich,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous at  the  expense  of  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens.  It  militates  against  civil- 
service  employees  and  all,  in  fact,  whose 
incomes  have  remained  static  through  these 
war  years.  It  places  an  unfair  strain  upon 
the  families  of  those  In  the  armed  services 
who  have  been  stricken  In  this  war  and  who 
depend  upon  Government  allotments.  Ac- 
tual food  costs  have  In  many  instances  risen 
unconscionably  high.  Black-market  profits 
are  frequently  concealed  from  tax  authori- 
ties. Unless  checked,  it  will  create  evils 
that  will  bedevil  the  public,  our  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  Government  for  years 
to  come. 

Because  of  the  very  magnitude  of  the  New 
York  food  market,  on  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  level,  the  task  of  effectively  enforcing 
price  controls  Involves  great  practical  dif- 
ficulties. On  the  other  hand,  enforcement 
of  price  ceilings  In  New  York  City,  no  matter 
how  intensive,  is  only  a  nuisance  to  Its  citi- 
zens and  Ineffective  if  there  is  laxity  of  en- 
forcement elsewhere. 


Japan — An  Opportunity  for 
Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
under  the  date  of  July  6,  from  Life  maga- 
zine, entitled  "Japan — An  Opportunity 
for  Statesmanship." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Japan — An  OppoRTUNrrT  por  Statesmanship 

The  big  problem  confronting  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  Japan  is  no  longer  a 
military  problem;  it  is  now  essentially  a 
problem  la  statesmanship. 

The  primary  question  Is  not:  How  can  we 
beat  Japan?  The  primary  question  Is: 
What  does  the  United  States  wish  to  do 
with  Japan?  Or:  What  does  the  United 
States  want  out  of  the  war  with  Japan?  Or: 
What  situation  does  the  United  States  wish 
to  bring  about  as  the  result  of  our  Inevitable 
victory  over   Japan? 

The  first  task  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment Is  to  formulate  correct  answers  to 
this  big  question.  That  done,  the  second 
task  of  the  American  Government  is  to  get 
other  powers  to  agree  to  our  policy  as  far  as 
posisble.  That  done,  the  final  task  of  the 
American  Government  Is  to  Impose  its  policy 
upon  Japan  by  whatever  means — military  or 
political — may  be  available. 

THE  FACTS  OF  THE   CASE 

The  clarification  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment policy  toward  Japan  must  be  based  on 
an  audit  of  the  actual  situation.  The  actual 
situation  of  Japan  Is  this:  She  has  already 
suffered  such  disastrous  defeats,  while  our 
power  rises  with  such  mcnnentimi.  that  her 
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complete  defeat  is  as  absolutely  Inevitable 
as  anything  In  human  history. 

There  Is  one  big  variable  In  this  situation 

the  cost.  How  many  Americans,  Chinese, 
Australians.  Filipinos,  British,  Dutch,  and 
other  allies  will  Japan  succeed  in  killing  or 
wounding  before  she  stops  fighting?  And 
who  controls  this  variable — we  or  Japan? 

The  Japmnese  are  a  strange  people  and 
their  Inscrutable  devotion  to  suicide  gives 
them  a  kind  of  negative  control  over  their 
own  destiny — and  ours — beyond  both  reason 
and  force.  Our  military  plans  have  already 
taken  this  Into  account.  At  Harvard  last 
month  Admiral  King  said  that  if  the  inten- 
sification of  our  blockade  and  siege  does  not 
bring  Japan  to  her  knees,  then  we  are  pre- 
pared to  Invade  her  home  Islands.  The  cost 
to  our  side  of  that  invasion  will  obviously 
be  high — perhaps  another  million  American 
casualties. 

If  Japan  forces  us -to  this  course  and  this 
cost.  It  must  be  paid,  for  her  defeat  Is  our 
objective.  But  we  should  first  be  sure  that 
we  are  not  being  unnecessarily  Inscrutable, 
even  a  little  suicidal,  ourselves.  If  we  fall  to 
define  "unconditional  surrender"  as  precisely 
as  possible  before  the  Invasion,  we  are  failing 
to  use  that  mtztiu-e  of  reason  and  force  known 
as  statesmanship. 

There  is  one  more  fact — a  new  fact — which 
needs  to  be  recognized  and  pondered  before 
the  question  of  what  to  do  with  Japan  is 
finally  answered.  This  fact  Is  that  the  United 
States  has  already  planted  itself  firmly  and 
Irreversibly  In  the  Western  Pacific  and  Is  there 
to  stay  in  force.  Henceforth,  the  military 
border  of  the  United  States  will  be  a  line  run- 
ning roughly  Alaaka-Aleutians-Iwo  Jima- 
Oklnawa-Philipplnes.  Necessarily,  regard- 
leas  of  phrases,  the  United  States  has  be- 
cc»ne  primarily  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  throughout  most  of  the  Pa- 
cific. This  Is  what  the  United  States  has 
already  got  out  of  the  war  with  Japan — 
effective  military  control  of  the  world's  vastest 
ocean. 

From  this  astonishing  new  fact  of  history 
many  consequences  flow.  One  is  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  from  now  on, 
Japan  will  never  again  in  the  foreseeable 
future  be  a  threat  to  the  United  States  from 
the  sea.  Japan  is  now  and  hereafter  will  be 
not  an  empire  but  an  Island  realm  half -sur- 
rounded by  American  military  power. 

The  American  Army  and  Navy  and  their 
allies  In  arms  have  thus  presented  to  Ameri- 
can statesmen  an  extraordinary  opporttinity 
for  constructive  statesmanship. 

THESE  CHOICES 

What,  then,  does  America  propose  to  do 
with  its  enemy,  Japan?  There  are,  without 
quibbling,  only  three  main  lines  of  policy. 

There  Is,  first,  the  policy  of  extermination. 
We  can  solve  the  Japanese  problem  once  and 
for  all  by  exterminating  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple—by killing  something  like  80,000,000 
men,  women,  and  children.  I^resldent  Tru- 
man in  one  of  his  most  important  utterances 
made  It  abundantly  clear,  for  Americans,  that 
this  Is  not  our  intention  or  policy.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  Japanese  think  it  Is.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  from  now  on  our  efforts  to  cor- 
rect this  misapprehension  in  Japan  will  be 
more  successful. 

Ruling  out  this  simple  though  arduous  and 
bloody  possibility,  there  remain  only  two 
alternatives:  (1)  To  undertake  to  rule  Ja- 
pan; (2)  to  let  Japan  continue  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  gradually  adjusting  herself 
to  whatever  kind  of  world  we  and  our  allies 
make  in  the  next  rotmd  of  history. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  involves  var- 
ious schemes  to  occupy  Japan  for  20  or  50 
years  with  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
Japanese  people  and  establishing  a  form  of 
society  In  Japan  of  which  our  occupying  au- 
thorities approve.    This  Is,  In  effect,  to  make 


the  people  of  Japan  wards  of  the  United 
States  for  a  generation  or  more. 

Needless  to  say,  the  American  i>eople  would 
be  both  vexed  and  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves, a  few  years  hence,  in  the  position  of 
being  responsible  for  feeding  the  Japanese, 
clothing  them,  housing  them,  doctoring 
them,  educating  them,  and  in  all  other  re- 
spects maintaining  them  in  a  condition  of 
sound  economics  and  good  morals.  The  Idea 
Is  so  impractical  that  it  would  not  need  to 
be  taken  seriously  except  for  the  tragic  pos- 
sibility that  we  might  embark  on  or  rather 
slip  and  slide  Into  some  confused  and  am- 
biguous variant  of  this  policy.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  statesmen  will  make  It  clear, 
quickly,  that  the  United  States  has  no  desire 
to  burden  Itself  with  the  governance  and 
welf ai  e  of  the  Japanese  people  after  the  war. 

There  remains  Just  one  other  policy — the 
policy  of  classic  statesmanship.  It  is  that, 
having  subjected  the  enemy  to  overwhelming 
defeat  and  having  stripped  him  of  all  that 
may  make  him  dangerous  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  let  him  by  his  own  efforts  recover 
as  best  he  may  from  the  catastrophic  conse- 
quences of  unsuccessful  war. 

SOME  TERMS  OF  SlHUtENDEE 

To  translate  this  policy  of  sUtesmanshlp 
Into  the  particulars  of  our  present  occasion, 
we  come  to  something  like  the  following 
basic  points.  The  United  States,  capable  of 
waging  against  Japan  a  war  of  extermination, 
will  grant  peace  to  Japan  throiigh  any  Jap_ 
anese  Government  which  can  substantially 
assist  the  United  States  (and  her  allies)  to 
bring  about  the  following  conditions: 

1.  All  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  Ja- 
pan to  lay  down  their  arms  wherever  they 
may  be. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  Cairo  declara- 
tion,  Japan  to  yield  up  every  foot  of  territory 
which  she  has  seized  or  occupied  since  1914, 
and  also  Korea,  Formosa,  and  the  Pescadores'. 

3.  Jat^an — meaning  the  home  islands — to 
be  rendered  militarily  impotent. 

4.  Such  war  criminals  to  be  punished  and 
such  reparations  to  be  made  as  may  seem  to 
us  necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
International  Justice. 

5.  After  a  brief  military  occupation  of 
Tokyo  and  other  key  points  in  Japan,  the 
United  States  to  recognize  as  the  legitimate 
government  of  Japan  those  authorities  which 
shall  have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to 
assist  In  the  fulfillment  of  these  conditions. 

These  points  add  up  to  a  clear,  clean  policy 
which  would  fit  every  consideration  of  Amer- 
ican Interest.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
it  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
believed,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  that 
one  of  America's  war  alms  should  have  been 
the  abolition  of  the  Imperial  throne. 

The  real  argiunent  for  elimination  of  the 
Emperor  was  not  any  objection  to  the  Em- 
peror personally.  It  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  trouble  with  Japan  runs  very  deep — 
a  good  deal  deeper  than  the  notion  that 
Japan  Just  happened  to  be  "taken  over  by  a 
military  clique."  But  any  essential  need  for 
getting  rid  of  the  Emperor  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  catastrophic  consequences  of 
the  war  Itself.  Japan  can  hardly  avoid  an 
Internal  upheaval  aJTter  the  war.  The  less  we 
outsiders  try  to  direct  It,  the  healthier  this 
upheaval  is  likely  to  be.  Postwar  Japan, 
besides  being  militarily  impotent,  will  be  a 
very  different  country  from  what  it  was  In 
1941.  Out  of  Its  tragic  turmoil  there  may 
come  no  emperor  at  all,  or  an  emperor  of 
purely  religious  and  no  political  significance, 
or  even  a  "constitutional  monarchy."  In  any 
case,  the  intelligent  thing  for  us  to  do  Is  to  let 
the  Japs  figure  It  out  for  themselves. 

The  policy  of  leaving  Japan  to  work  out 
her  own  redemption  does  not  mean  that  she 
Is  to  be  strictly  Isolated.  There  will  be  some 
International  restrictions  and  there  will  be 


ways  in  which  the  United  States  may  assist 
Japan  toward  new  and  more  democratic  po- 
litical goals.  Much  o!  the  assistance  should 
be  essentially  nongovernmental.  Thus  there 
might  well  be  a  much  greater  interchange 
than  ever  before  of  students  and  teachers. 
There  should  be  no  bar  to  missionary  and 
other  educative  and  philanthropic  activiti'is. 
And  except  for  a  very  few  clear  and  carefully 
thought-out  restrictions  (on  aviation  and 
some  other  technologies)  there  should  be  no 
bar  to  Japan's  development  of  economic  re- 
lations with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  most 
important  requirement  Is  that  all  commer- 
cial transactions  should  be  given  full  and  ac- 
curate publicity. 

JAPAN'S  ONLT  WAT  OUT 

Even  imder  these  conditions,  the  economic 
position  of  the  Japanese  people  will  be  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  for  many  years  to  come. 
A  seafaring  nation.  Japan  will  start  with  no 
merchant  marine.  Her  heavy  industries  will 
be  almost  completely  gone.  She  will  have 
been  stripped  of  all  the  economic  resources 
of  Manchuria  and  the  rest  of  the  overseas 
empire.  Her  whole  economy  will  be  a  sham- 
bles. Millions  of  Japanese  must  necessarily 
suffer  severe  malnuy-ition  and  even  starva- 
tion. The  policy  urged  here  gives  the  Jap- 
anese Just  one  thing — a  chance  to  work  their 
way  out  of  this  appalling  situation  with  pam 
and  suffering  in  their  own  way. 

They  will  have  no  chance  of  working  their 
way  out  of  it  by  the  sword  because  they  will 
be  confronted  on  every  hand  by  overwhelm- 
ing military  might.  The  only  way  they  can 
work  their  way  out  of  the  pit  they  have  dug 
for  themselves  is  by  learning  how  to  win  the 
good  opinion  of  their  neighbors  (including 
the  United  States)  by  decent  beh^ior.  This 
will  almost  certainly  result,  as  we  have  said, 
in  the  most  profound  changes  in  Japanese 
life  and  thought.  What  the  course  of  these 
changes  will  be  no  man  can  predict.  All  we 
know  Is  that  if  the  Japanese  are  to  become  as 
useful  citizens  of  the  world  as,  say,  the  once 
aggressive  Danes  or  Dutch,  they  must  create 
that  role  out  of  their  own  resources  and 
virtues.  Nobody  can  do  it  lor  them,  and  no- 
body should  try. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  15 
newspaper  correspondents  visited  tlie 
Chinese  Communist  area  last  year. 
Some  have  returned  to  this  country  to 
give  lectures  or  write  books  making  only 
favorable  reports  on  the  Communists 
and  unfavorable  report.'  on  conditions 
in  the  great  bulk  of  China  which  is  un- 
der the  legitimate  recognized  Govern- 
ment of  China. 

One  of  the  correspondents  who  visited 
Yenan  was  Father  Cormac  Shanahan,  a 
hard-headed  Boston  Irishman  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  China  as  a  mis- 
sionary, knows  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage well  and  was  thus  in  a  far  better 
position  to  understand  and  evaluate  ac- 
curately what  he  saw. 

I  talked  to  Father  Shanahan  last  Oc- 
tober in  Chungking  just  after  his  return 
from  the  Communist  border  region.    He 
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has  written  In  the  China  Monthly  for 
June  1945  a  first-hand  account  of  some 
of  his  well-founded  Impression.s  which 
I  am  Including  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks : 

CHINAS  COMMTNIST  PX7ZZLX 

(By  Corniac  Shanaban) 
pMBiM  are  made  by  persons.    Their  solu- 
tion Is  really  simple,  although  purposely  or 
otherwlae   tt    is   not    made   too   obvious.     To 
the  Chinese  people  as  well  as  to  OeneralU- 
simo  Chiang   Kal-Ehek  and    China's   recog- 
nl»d  Government,  there  Is  no  puzzle  in  the 
Chinese   Communist   situation.     It   Is   most 
unfortunate  that  the  round  of  publicity  dur- 
ing ibe  last  serenU  months  in  books,  news- 
papers. magasliMS,  and  on  the  radio  has  ac- 
tttilly  made  the  situation  puzzling  to  many 
American.*?.     Sjroe    millions    of    them    have 
been    misled,    though    retaining    their   ordi- 
nary   good    will    toward    China       Some    sin- 
cere friends  of  China  have   pvualed   them- 
seUea  further  by  seeking  solutions  which  are 
based  on   misleading   reports.     As  life   goes, 
a  thing  becomes   all    the   more  of   a  puzile 
when  we  persist  in  trying  some  simple,  logi- 
cal  solution,   and,   annoy ingly.   do   not   find 
the   key.     All   puzzles   are   like   that.     Frtis- 
tratlon  makes  them  more  bewildering,  more 
Intriguing.     No  harm  is  done  if  the  work  of 
solving  Is  Just  a  recreation;  but  when  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  lives  are  at  stake,   the 
result  m'ght  easily  be  tragic. 

The  moet  puzzling  feature  in  the  China 
situation  is  the  unwarranted  assumption. 
widely  advertised,  that  it  is  Just  one  polit- 
ical party  against  another,  "like  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  the  United  8tates." 
That  18  not  so.  The  Chinese  Commimlsts 
are  a  minority  group  (not  one-fifth  of  1 
percent  of  the  population),  with  their  own 
army  in  rebellion  against  the  legitimate  Gov- 
ernment recognized  by  the  people  of  China 
and  the  great  powers  of  the  world  On  a 
very  Insignificant  scale,  their  case  U  like  that 
of  our  South,  which  rose  m  rebellion  against 
the  North  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Chinese 
Communists  are  distrusted,  and,  where  pos- 
sible, opposed  by  the  people  of  China  t>ecause 
they  know  the  Communists  abiise  their 
power.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  an 
Ideological  group  whose  narrow  require- 
mento  for  membership  will  always  keep  their 
numbers  small,  and  never  entitle  them  to 
the  rank  of  a  political  party  among  the  people. 

The  Kuomlntang,  established  on  broad 
lines  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-aen.  is  more  than  Just 
a  political  party.  It  Is  a  temporary,  tutelary 
power.  It  overlaps  ordinary  party  lines  and 
can  Include  members  of  any  party.  The 
Kuomlntang  had  13  of  the  leading  Com- 
munlsu  on  Its  central  executive  committee. 
with  CommunlsU  In  the  key  bureaus  of  the 
Government,  until  their  record  proved  their 
bad  faith  and  caused  their  dismissal.  Even 
then,  m  1927,  21  out  of  the  33  members  of 
the  central  executive  committee,  according 
to  Vincent  Sheean,  held  out  for  a  while  with 
the  Communist  government  in  Hankow  after 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  established  the  Na- 
tional Government  at  Nanking.  Dr.  Sun 
Tat-sen's  policy  In  the  earlier  1920s,  of 
toleration  for  the  Communists,  has  never 
been  regarded  in  China  and  must  not  be  re- 
garded here  as  an  abdication  in  favor  of  the 
Communists.  "China  is  a  San  Min  Chu  I 
Republic."  as  stated  in  the  first  line  of  Its 
Constitution.  It  Is  a  triple  demism.  not  a 
Soviet,  as  was  admitted  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  their  renunciation  of  their  Soviet 
and  Communist  methods  when  they  made 
their  falreet  submission  to  the  Government 
tn  1937.     They  have  not  kept  those  promises. 

It  It  were  not  for  the  need  of  an  all-out 
tffort  on  the  part  of  all  our  allies.  China's 
dilBculty  with  Its  Communists  would  have 
attracted  little  attention  except  through 
irell-known  Commtmlst  sympathizers  tn  for- 
eign countries.     The  total  memberstilp  in  the 
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short  spears.    The  Communist  Army  had  all 
the  guns.    In  Jap-occupied  China,  where  the 
Communists  claim  not  a  party  set-up  but 
only   anti-Japanese   bases,   the   situation    is 
different.      There  light  guerrilla  activity   la 
carried  on.  but  still  no  frontal  warfare,  as  they 
admitted.     Even  on  the  maps  prepared  by 
the  Communists  themselves  there  are  dotted 
areas  of  Jap  occupation  along  every  railroad 
and   large  river  route   and   motor  highway, 
and  around  every  large  city.     The  Commu- 
nUts  have  not  held  the  enemy  back  from  any 
important  objective.     The  Japs  have  every- 
thing they  could  want  there.    They  are  not 
immobilized;  they  have  been  able  to  mobilize 
from   there   and    bring   other    troops    down 
through  there  to  the  fronts  where  they  were 
attacking  the  Central  Government's  forces. 
These  fronts  did  hold  objectives  of  value  to 
the  Japs  and  the  contention  seems  logical 
to  more  than  the  Chinese  that  when  Allied 
help  is  given,  it  is  there  that  It  should  be 
applied.    Loyal  National  forces  also  carry  on 
guerrilla    activity    in   occupied    China;    and 
there  is  even  a  loyal  provincial  government 
in  Shantung— although  the  Communists  In- 
dicate on  their  maps  that  Shantung  is  their 
area. 

It  Is  only  an  Allied  effort  on  the  China 
front  that  can  bring  victory  over  the  Japa- 
nese, Just  as  much  as  Allied  effort  was  neces- 
sary In  Africa,  Italy,  and  France.  It  is  idle 
to  blame  the  Chinese  Government  for  de- 
feats, because  of  the  Communist  break  or 
because  of  anything  within  the  Kuomlntang. 
The  situation  is  clear,  as  one  Congressman 
pointed  out  after  his  recent  visit  to  China: 
If  our  world  strategy  in  this  war  had  been  re- 
versed and  the  war  against  Japan  given  first 
place,  where  would  England  be  today?  Would 
we  be  blaming  England  and  saying  that  the 
"military  defeats  were  not  only  disappointing, 
they  were  exasperating"? 

But  China  has  held  out  in  spite  of  the 
opportunities  and  overtures  for  an  easy  p>eace 
with  Japan,  And  there  Is  this  much,  to  the 
great  glory  of  the  Chinese,  they  are  solidly 
behind  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
the  Government  is  not  seeking  an  easy  peace 
with  the  Japanese.  The  sufferings  and 
deaths  among  over  60.000,000  refugees  tell 
the  eloquent  story.  And  American  fliers  who 
have  had  to  ball  out,  almost  everywhere  In 
China,  have  found  loyalty,  help,  and  hos- 
pitality. It  would  be  a  serious  danger  to 
strain  that  friendship  for  our  American 
boys  by  foisting  on  the  Chinese  p)eople  a 
power  they  fear  and  dread,  even  as  they  hate 
the  Japs.  There  must  be  an  end  here  to 
what  one  of  our  magazines  said  in  a  recent 
issue:  "Americans  are  exerting  great  pres- 
sure to  bring  about  the  coalition  (between 
the  Communists  and  the  Government)  which 
is  a  basic  condition  for  victory." 

Another  wrong  solution  of  the  foreign- 
made  ptizzle  of  China  is  based  on  a  false 
sympathy  for  the  "poor  downtror"  ""n  people 
of  the  land."  "The  Communists  are  doing 
things;  they  have  something  to  offer."  The 
fact  Is,  the  Communists  had  their  chance 
at  power  and  as  a  result  the  people  of  Chins 
will  never  have  confidence  In  them.  I  can 
speak  from  experience  since  I  arrived  in 
China  in  1926.  I  lived  and  worket*  among 
the  people.  Gen.  Chen  Cheng,  in  a  private 
conference  granted  me  last  year  in  Sian, 
stated:  "If  one  of  us  were  up  for  election 
even  against  Mao  Tse-tung,  I  am  positive 
Mao  would  not  be  elected  by  the  people." 
My  own  experience  corroborates  that.  Al- 
though there  have  t>een  complaints  against 
individuals  in  the  Government  ("We,  too, 
have  had  our  faults,"  said  Gen.  Chen  Cheng), 
the  people  feel  It  Is  still  their  government, 
and  they  resent  the  many  foreign  criticisms 
favoring  the  Communists  to  thr "  govern- 
ment, I  found  a  healthy  condition  of  crit- 
icism in  Free  China;  only  Communist  agi- 
tation was  strictly  controlled.  There  were 
charges  in  a  free  and  most  democratic  way 


against  Ho  Yin-chlng  In  the  People's  Polit- 
ical Council;  there  have  been  complaints 
against  H.  H.  Kung.  For  more  than  a  year 
Chen  Ll-fu  was  reported  "on  the  way  out." 
But  as  to  the  stir  created  in  America  against 
Minister  Chen  last  year.  I  found  much  of 
the  criticism  unfair.  It  was  based  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  his  words  and  up>on  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be 
met. 

Chen  Ll-fu  has  been  a  special  target  of 
the  Communists  since  the  tlm^  of  the 
Kuomintang-Communist  break  in  1927,  when 
he  was  given  the  Job  of  lecturing  to  win  back 
the  Communists  to  the  triple  demism  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  party.  He  had  done 
a  very  creditable  Job  of  it  among  the  stu- 
dents and  even  with  several  of  the  prominent 
Communists. 

Talk  about  the  "Soong  family,"  you  may 
remember,  led  eventually  to  the  removal  of 
T.  V.  Soong.  He  is  again  In  power,  and  he 
Is  there  as  a  move  after  the  StUwell  misun- 
derstanding to  please  the  American  adminis- 
tration which  favored  him.  But  you  will 
find  nothing  like  that  criticism  against  Mao 
Tse-tung,  or  even  against  Stalin,  In  the 
Chinese  Communist  area.  Those  who  tried 
it  are  in  the  party  doghouse,  like  Comrade 
Wang  Shih-wei. 

Tliere  is  far  more  sympathy  being  wasted 
on  ths  Chinese  p>eople  than  they  feel  for 
themselves  (politically,  I  mean,  of  course, 
and  not  the  sympathy  they  so  heartily  de- 
serve because  of  sufferings  due  to  the  war). 
The  people  of  China  do  resent  having  their 
name  used  as  a  propaganda  flare  to  bring 
them  help  which  Is  beyond  being  merely 
questionable  rnd  which  they  decidedly  do 
not  want.  Even  the  people  directly  under  the 
Communists  in  their  border  region  have  not 
been  won  over  to  recognize  their  present  rul- 
ers as  anything  more  than  "strangers"  who 
have  usurped  the  power  in  that  territory.  It 
was  a  Communist  propaganda  leader  who  used 
the  expression  In  explaining  to  me  why  the 
local  people  would  never  arrange  a  mar- 
riage between  one  of  their  daughters  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  various  Communist 
groups — although  on  a  permanent  farming 
project  under  General  Wang  Cheng  there 
were  lO.OCO  Red  Army  soldiers  and  only  400 
women  and  girls. 

There  are  solid  reasons  for  the  resentment 
the  people  of  the  Communist  area  feel  to- 
ward the  whole  set-up.  Those  people  are 
strictly  regimented  and  subdued.  There  is 
no  true  democracy  in  the  Communist-con- 
trolled border  region,  only  complete  organi- 
zation frcm  the  top.  Asking  the  people's 
opinion  or  vote  is  a  mere  formality.  The 
"Program  of  administration  for  the  border 
region  government"  was  prepared  by  the 
party  and  voted  "unanimously."  The  18 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  border 
region  government — the  central  governicg 
body  which  "unifies  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judiciary" — were  hand-picked  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  accepted  en  bloc. 

"nie  same  is  true  of  thd  nine  members  of 
the  SUnding  Committee  of  the  People's  Po- 
litical Assembly.  The  system  of  having  one- 
third  of  the  members  Communists,  one-third 
members  of  other  politica;  parties,  and  one- 
third  with  no  party  affiliation.  Is  a  farce  as 
to  the  representation  to  which  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  entitled. 

There  Is  already  a  thoroughly  organized 
spy  system  established  by  the  Communists, 
and  there  are  four  party  schools  training 
10,000  mere  of  these  "cadre s.'"  A  person  can- 
not leave  his  residential  locality  without  a 
written  "road  pass,"  good  for  the  one  occa- 
sion only.  Arrests  are  made  on  mere  sus- 
picion by  the  Peace  Preser^'ation  Bureau  and 
the  persons  are  held  without  court  trial  until 
they  confess.  We  were  shown  the  court 
records,  but  when  we  asked  to  be  taken  to  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bureau  we  were  told  there 
was  "nothing  there  to  see."  A  Chinese  Cath- 
olic priest,  arrested  in  Suite !h,  was  accused  of 


having  a  gun.  He  couldn't  confess  for  he 
would  have  had  to  turn  over  a  gun  which  he 
did  not  have.  He  was  held  in  the  custody  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Bureau  xuitil  he  got 
sick  and  died, 

"The  most  striking  thing  about  the  Com- 
mimlst-led  areas  of  China."  wrote  one  of  the 
foreign  correspondents,  "is  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  mobilized  for  production  and 
war.  The  present  plight  of  Kuomlntang 
China  shows  •  •  •  she  has  not  been 
able  to  achieve  such  mobilization."  I  am 
sorry  that  my  friend  did  not  see  the  factory 
run  by  the  Bank  of  China  where,  with  a  per- 
sonnel of  only  800  (compared  with  more 
than  1,500,0(X)  In  the  border  region),  more 
Is  produced  In  a  few  days  than  the  whole 
Communist  area  produces  In  a  year — all 
under  model  labor  conditions,  with  most 
modem  methods.  And  that  is  only  one  of 
many  such  factories.  Donald  Nelson  has 
something  to  work  on  In  Free  China.  After 
all,  it  is  production  figures  that  count,  not 
the  regimentation  methods.  The  greatest 
production  the  world  has  ever  known  was  at- 
tained in  the  United  States  without  a  Na- 
tional Service  Act.  Even  Stalin  gave  it  due 
credit  at  Teheran.  And  while  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  ask  the  above-quoted 
correspondent  what  he  did  with  his  notes  on 
the  Foh  Sing  and  Sung  Sing  Mills,  a  private 
enterprise  in  "Kuomlntang  China." 

I  assiune  I  have  been  addressing  fair- 
minded  persons,  sincerely  anxious  to  under- 
stand China  and  as  sincerely  interested  in 
furthering  the  war  effort.  It  is  useless  even 
to  consider  those  who  try  to  force  the  Jum- 
bled puzzle  into  the  solution  they  desire. 
Let  us  all  be  fair,  "There  have  lieen  many 
mistakes  on  our  side,  and  we  must  correct 
them,"  said  Gen.  Chen  Cheng.  The  Com- 
munists on  their  side  have  admittedly  abused 
their  military  power  to  kill  or  drive  away 
Government  officials  and  remnants  of  na- 
tional forces  found  trying  to  carry  on  behind 
the  enemy  lines.  On  my  recent  visit  to 
Hunan.  I  found  confirmation  of  the  report 
that  Communist  guerrillas  had  sneaked  Into 
a  city  behind  the  Japs  near  Changsha  and 
killed  the  local  magistrate  in  order  to  gain 
the  leadership  of  the  people.  Communist 
forces  once  fought  with  and  captured  the 
governor  of  Klangsu  Province,  They  ad- 
mitted this  by  releasing  him  after  several 
protests  hp-d  been  made.  Gen.  Wang  Cheng 
was  bluntly  honest  in  his  admission  to  us 
of  usurping  the  political  power  of  Ho  Shao- 
nan.  special  district  commissioner  of 
Sulteh.  He  admitted,  "We  marched  in  and 
found  Commissioner  Ho  was  bad,  a  bureau- 
crat. I  drove  him  out,  and  I  became  the 
eommlsslMier."  Mr.  Ho  was  more  fortunate 
than  many  other  cfflclals  In  meeting  up  with 
General  Wang,  by  whom  he  was  allowed  to  es- 
cape to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  excellent  repu- 
tation he  has  always  had  in  Free  China. 

In  Judging  the  Communists  and  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  It  will  te  found  that  there 
is  some  glory  to  divide.  There  is  room  for 
both  to  work,  separately,  each  in  its  present 
sphere.  Within  the  framework  of  legitimate 
government  there  is  a  place  for  the  present 
Communist  political  set-up  of  the  border 
region  as  there  is  for  their  present  guer- 
rilla activity  in  the  war.  Within  the  present 
structure  of  the  Chinese  Government  the 
Ccmmunist  area  of  Shensi-Kansu-Nlnghsia 
cou'.d  easily  be  constituted  a  special  district 
with  its  own  special  commiesloncr  (Chuan 
Yuan).  Such  an  official  has  powers  that 
are  almost  unlimited  in  freedom  to  institute 
needed  forums,  organize  the  people's  militia, 
and  even  control  the  Regular  Army  forces  in 
detached  units.  All  this  and  more  has  been 
offered  to  the  Communists  by  the  Central 
Government,  but  with  each  reverse  of  the 
Government,  the  Communists'  demands  have 
been  increased.  Mao  Tse-tung  must  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  such  a  set-up;  Chairman 
Mao  alone  is  the  one  to  deal  with.  But 
"there's  the  rub."  Maybe,  as  some  people 
have  remarked.  Chairman  Mao  Tse-timg  must 


wait  for  the  green  light  from  elsewhere  before 
settling.  The  present  situation  is  too  much 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Communists, 

But  there  should  be  no  need  for  civil  war. 
Each  side  would  have  its  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  China,  with  the  ultimata 
test  for  both  in  the  free,  democratic  choice 
of  the  people.  It  is  all  quite  simple.  The 
Chinese  people  wonder  why  we  find  it  such 
a  puzzle. 


Japan  and  Unconditional  Sarrender 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9) ,  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  13,  written  by  Ernest 
Lindley,  entitled  "Japanese  Surrender — 
Define  'Unconditional.' " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japanese  StTntENDEs 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

DKTINE  "UNCONDmONAL" 

The  phrase  "unconditional  surrender" 
handicapped  American  propeganda  directed 
at  Germany.  It  is  handicapping  our  propa- 
ganda directed  at  Japan.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment has  interpreted  it  to  the  Japanese 
people  as  the  equivalent  of  "extermination." 
A  people  who  believe  that  they  will  be  ex- 
terminated if  they  quit  fighting  may  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  on  fighting  as  long  as  they 
have  any  means  -of  fighting. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  expunge  the  phrase, 
"unconditional  surrender,"  unless  the  Allies 
are  willing  to  settle  with  Japan  for  less  than 
a  complete  victory.  But  to  stop  short  of  a 
complete  victory  over  Japan  and  of  the  step* 
necessary  to  asstirc  that  the  victory  is  per- 
manent would  surely  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

The  alternative  to  dropping  the  phrase, 
unconditional  surronder,  is  to  give  it  a  more 
concrete  meaning — that  is,  to  put  less  em- 
phasis on  "unconditional"  and  more  on  "sur- 
render." President  Trumsm  made  a  start 
with  his  first  message  to  Japan  stating  that 
unconditional  surrender  did  not  mean  the 
extsrmination  or  the  enslavement  of  the 
Japanese  people.  Tliis  was  a  partial  negative 
Interpretation.  It  has  been  followed  up  vig- 
orously by  our  regular  propaganda  broad- 
casts to  Japan,  

Our  propaganda  directed  at  Japanese  tarem 
in  the  field  runs  along  the  same  line.  It  at- 
tempts to  convince  them  that  if  they  sur- 
render they  will  not  be  killed,  torttired.  at 
otherwise  mistreated,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
will  find  food,  shelter,  and  safety.  This 
propaganda  apparently  has  brgtin  to  take 
hold.  The  bag  of  prisoners  en  Okinawa 
was  large  in  comparison  with  earlier  cam- 
paigns. 

President  Truman's  flrst  message  to  Japan 
was  the  result  of  long  deliberation  preceding 
his  entry  into  the  White  House  by  American 
officials  concerned  with  propaganda.  There 
has  been  and  Etill  is  a  great  deal  of  debate 
behind  the  scenes  as  to  bow  much  farther 
It  wou!d  l>e  useful  to  go  in  defining  "uncon- 
ditional surrender" — always  assuming  that 
we  will  accept  nothing  leas  than  a  complete 
surrender  in  fact. 

Senator  WnrrE,  of  Maine,  thinks  "uncon- 
ditional surrender"  should  be  defined  to 
mean  "the  total  less  of  Japan's  fleets,  the 
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AlaannUMnt  of  lt«  other  military  forces,  the 
wnmidg  of  Its  conquered  landa.  the  (te> 
atraetlon  of  its  wsr  productive  pgencles.  the 
eomplct*  control  by  the  United  Nations  of  Its 
economic  capacity  for  war.  and  tbe  punish- 
ment of  Japan's  war  criminals  " 

Senator  Wnm  did  not  mention  two  other 
requlremenu  which  are  favored  by  some: 
lar^e-acale  military  occupation  of  Japan,  and 
abolition  of  the  Imperial  institutions,  with 
their  attendant  religious  customs  or  beliefs. 

Undar  any  circumstances,  of  course.  It 
vauld  b«  neoessary  to  send  Into  Japan  mili- 
tary missions  to  supervise  disarmament  and 
the  fulfillment  of  other  terms.  But  a  large- 
•caie  military  occupation  might  not  be  nec- 
'tmuj  If  there  la  an  effective  Japanese  Gov- 
eminent. 

As  to  whether  or  not  tbe  Imperial  institu- 
tions should  go.  there  are  sharp  differences 
of  I'lrfff**^  f(it<i»ig  the  experts  on  Japan.  But 
tf  atfaqtiata  steps  are  taken  to  disarm  Japan 
and  to  prevent  its  rearmament,  the  type  of 
government  which  the  Japanese  have  after 
tbe  war  will  become  a  nffitter  of  secondary 
impGrtance. 

Japan  is  doomed  to  crushing  defeat.  There 
Is  DO  way  In  which  unconditional  surrender 
can  be  made  attractive,  except  by  comparison 
with  the  cost  to  tbe  Japanese  of  flKhtlng  to 
the  end.  These  costs  are  becoming  clear, 
and  they  are  mounting.  If  the  Japanese 
fight  to  the  end.  they  will  not  be  extermi- 
nated, quite,  but  most  of  the  material  evi- 
dence of  their  civilization  will  be  annihilated. 

The  possibility  of  a  Japanese  surrender  be- 
fore Allied  armies  have  defeated  the  Japa- 
nese armies  in  the  Japanese  home  islands 
may  be  extremely  slender  But  surely  no 
harm  can  come  from  exploiting  It  to  the 
utmost.  This  requires  an  agreement  among 
the  major  Allies  as  to  what  Is  essential  to 
maJte  sure  that  Japan  does  not  again  be- 
come a  military  menace.  But  it  may  well  t>e 
found  that  these  essential  demands  will  per- 
mit some  additional  Inducements  to  the 
Japanese  to  quit  befon>  the  homeland  Is 
Invaded 


The  Leafue  Is  Dead — Long  Live  the 
Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  mAHO 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9>.  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Free  World  magazine  of  July 
1945.  entitled  "The  League  Is  E>ead — Long 
Uve  the  Charter."  The  article  is  a  little 
longer  than  under  the  rule  can  be  In- 
serted in  the  Record  without  an  esti- 
mate, but  I  feel  that  I  have  not  abused 
the  privilege  of  putting  material  into  the 
RacoRD  and  I  have  ascertained  that 
printing  this  article  will  cost  $124.80. 
That  is  a  small  amount  if  scholars  and 
students  who  read  the  Record  can  get 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the  Rxcoss. 
as  follows: 

Tm  LxACTTX  Is  DxAo^LoKG  LrvT  trx  CBAsrxa 
(By   Serge   Fliegers) 

(In  thlB  important  comparative  study,  ths 
author  had  the  close  cooperation  of  Max  Man- 
deUaob  •■■  other  writers  on  international 
affairs.) 
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"We,  the  peoples  o 
determined   to  si.ve 
from  the  scourge  of 
St  rts  the  preamble 
Charter. 

It  Is  the  first  time 
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Individual,  but  instead] refers 
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the  League  Covenant 
I  made  of  these  ideas. 


Rather.  It  goes  Into  iucb  legalistic  phrase- 
otogy  as  "by  acceptance  of  obligations  not 


establLshment  of    the 


understanding  of  International  law  as  the 
actual  rule  of  conduct  among  govem- 
menU.     •     •     ••• 

UXMSiRSHIP 

"The  Organization  li  open  to  all  peace-lov- 
ing states."  This  phn  ac  "peace-loving  '  does 
not  appear  In  the  League  Covenant.     Nor  has 


any  previous  Interna- 


tional agreement — from  the  Holy  Alliance  In 
1815  to  the  Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and 
1907. 

In  the  admission  of  Aew  members  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  recommend  a  nation  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Organization,  but  It  is  up  to 
the  Security  Council  *>  make  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  whether  t  le  record  of  a  country 


•peace-loving." 
requirements  of  the 


League  of  Nations,  Jclnlng  the  League  was 
restricted  to  "any  full;  ■  self-governing  state." 
The  San  Francisco  CI  tarter  makes  no  such 
provision.  It  therefc  re  gives  a  chance  to 
many  a  country  with  limited  sovereignty  to 
Join  the  new  Organlza  Ion  In  the  future. 

OaCAK^TIOIf 

The  United  Nations  Organization  toe  the 
maintenance  of  p>eace  and  si^curity  is  com- 
posed of  an  Assembly,  t  Council,  a  Secretariat, 
an  International  Gout  of  Justice,  and  an 
economic  and  social  ai  weU  as  a  trusteeship 
councU. 


CTCRCTARIAT 


The  Secretariat  in  the  new  organization 
functions  more  o^  less  like  the  administra- 
tive departments  of  a  government  and  cor- 
responds In  a  general  way  to  the  old  League 
of  Nations  Secretariat.  One  Interesting  In- 
novation, however,  was  brought  out  at  San 
Francisco  which  has  not  often  been  men- 
tioned. It  Is  that  employees  of  the  Secre- 
tariat shed  their  Individual  nationality  and 
assume  allegiance  not  to  any  particular 
nation  but  to  the  international  txidy.  Thus 
this  group  of  specialists  may  become  the 
first  body  of  truly  world  citizens.  At  present 
this  does  not  seem  too  significant  but  in 
due  time  these  Internationally  minded  men 
and  women  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors 
may  become  the  nucleus  for  a  world  federa- 
tion of  peace-loving  people.  The  League  at- 
tempted to  create  a  certain  Internationalism 
of  the  Secretariat  along  the  above  lines  but 
failed  miserably,  and  ended  by  having  tbe 
various  members  of  tbe  Secretariat  become  . 
mere  mouthpieces  of  their  Individual  gov- 
ernments. 

There  Is  another  great  Improvement.  Ac- 
cording to  San  Francisco  decisions,  the  new 
Secretary-General  has  the  right  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Security  Council  any 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  League 
Secretary  had  no  such  powers,  and  was  merely 
the  head  of  an  Immense  and  costly  cross- 
reference  section. 

GENXRAL   ASSEMBLY 

"The  General  Assembly  may  discuss  any 
questions  or  any  matters  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  Charter  and  It  may  make 
recommendations  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations  or  to  the  Security  Council  on  any 
such  questions,"  This  gives  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  action  to  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  most  of  tbe  nations  of  the 
world.  They  may  discuss  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects such  as  the  maintenance  of  world 
security,  disarmament,  or  the  regulations  of 
armament,  and  any  other  matter  which  they 
consider  of  world  Importance.  However, 
they  cannot  take  any  definite  action  con- 
cerning major  world  problems.  If  In  con- 
sidering such  a  problem  they  find  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  It,  they  make 
known  their  recommendations  to  the  Se- 
curity Council,  The  Council,  which  controls 
enough  military  and  economic  power  to  make 
any  of  Its  decisions  stick,  can  then  go  about 
taking  action  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Assembly,  or  can  even  Improve  upxsn 
these  recommendations. 

The  new  Assembly  has  a  strong  demo- 
cratically representative  function,  even  more 
so  than,  for  example,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  for  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  any  member  of  the  Assembly  or  the  Se- 
curity Council  can  bring  up  matters  for  dis- 
cussion, an  outside  state,  nonmemt)er  of  the 
Organization,  can  also  bring  up  matter  for 
consideration  by  the  Assembly.  In  addition, 
the  Assembly,  In  public  sessions  which  will 
be  broadcast  and  cabled  to  every  corner  of 
the  civilized  world,  can  even  take  up  matters 
which  are  not  directly  under  Its  Jurisdiction 
but  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Security  Council.  Although  in 
such  instances  It  will  not  be  able  to  recom- 
mend any  definite  course  of  action.  It  can 
muster  up  the  forces  of  world  public  opinion 
to  a  point  where  the  action  it  desires  will  be 
automatically  forthcoming. 

In  the  case  of  the  old  League  of  Nations, 
the  Geneva  Assembly  had  the  right  to  discuss 
any  matter  it  wished.  The  Covenant  says: 
"The  Assembly — (or)  the  Council — may  deal 
at  Its  meetings  with  any  matter  •  •  • 
affecting  the  peace  of  the  world."  But  as  In 
many  other  instances  of  League  organization, 
there  was  an  overlapping  of  power  between 
the  Assembly  and  the  Council.  While  these 
two  bodies  argued  as  to  who  should  take  the 
ultimate  action,  it  might  become  too  late  for 
action,  as.  for  example,  when  Italy  had  gob- 
bled  up   Ethiopia. 
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In  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
there  is  no  duplication  of  power,  for,  if  the 
Security  Covmcll  decides  that  an  interna- 
tional dispute  has  enough  urgency  to  necessi- 
tate immediate  action,  it  can  lock  out  any 
discussion  of  that  problem  by  the  Assembly, 
and  It  therefore  does  not  jave  to  engage  in 
lengthy  diauibes  with  Assembly  members. 

Another  important — but  •  nonpolltical— 
function  cf  the  Assembly  is  "tl.at  It  shall  pro- 
mote international  cooperation  in  economic, 
social,  cultural,  educational,  and  health  fields 
and  assist  in  the  realization  oi  human  rights 
and  basic  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  re  .Igion." 

Here  the  fathers  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  have  shown  deep  wisdom  and  un- 
derstanding. For  the  first  time  it  has  been 
officially  recognized  that  by  promoting  the 
material  welfare  of  the  people  the  funda- 
mental ca vises  of  wars  can  be  eliminated. 
By  stressing  the  important)  of  economic 
and  social  cooperation,  the  men  who  drew 
up  the  Charter  looked  into  ihe  future  and 
saw  the  day  when  political  frictions  will 
slowly  be  eliminated  and  repUced  by  smooth, 
friendly  economic  and  social  cooperation  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world. 

In  regard  to  truBteeships,  the  Assembly  will 
have  the  final  word  over  all  djpendent  terri- 
tories which  are  considered  liy  the  Council 
not  to  be  of  any  strategic  or  military  value. 
It  will  have  under  its  general  supervision  a 
specialized  body  to  prepare  luch  non-stra- 
tegic dependent  areas  fcr  ultimate  6?lf- 
government. 

Each  member  of  the  Assembly  in  good 
standing  shall  have  one  vote.  On  Important 
questions  a  two-thirds  majcirity  of  those 
present  and  voting  shall  de<:ide  the  Issue. 
These  questions  will  Include  general  matters 
concerning  International  security,  election 
of  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council,  election  of  the  Economic  and  Scclal 
Council,  election  of  Trusteeship  (Xsuncll 
members,  admission  of  new  members  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  expulsion  of 
members,  suspension  of  right*  and  privileges 
of  members. "and  questions  relating  to  trus- 
teeship and  budgetary  mattsrs.  All  other 
questions  shall  be  decided  by  simple  majority. 

SECunm  cotn*cr., 

As  in  the  League,  this  Council  is  composed 
of  a  set  of  permanent  and  a  se'.  of  nonperma- 
nent members.  The  permanent  members  are 
representatives  of  the  Unlt<<l  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Soviet  Rxisjla,  China,  and 
Prance.  The  Importance  of  hese  five  per- 
manent memberB  in  the  Se::urlty  Council 
cannot  be  overestimated.  For  the  first  time, 
five  great  powers  of  the  world  are  united  In 
a  single  international  organisation  pledged 
to  prevent  wars. 

The  League  of  Nations  never  Included 
the  United  States,  and  Its  Cot  ncil  tended  to 
be  a  purely  EXuxipean  affair  with  some  Latin 
Americans  playing  a  minor  role.  Now  two 
countries  which  hav3  been  cutslde  of  the 
world  organization — the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union — have  firmly  bound  their 
destiny  to  the  other  United  Nations,  and  the 
unlversallsm  which  the  Leagje  of  Nations 
so  Ineffectually  tried  to  achle  ve  has  finally 
been  attained  to  all  practical  purposes. 

The  permanency  of  the  five  veto  members 
of  the  CouncU  shows  a  marked  difference 
from  the  structure  of  the  Ghtneva  Council. 
Article  4  of  the  Covenant  says,  "The  Coun- 
cil may  name  additional  nxmbers  of  the 
League  whose  representatives  thall  always  be 
members  of  the  Council."  No  such  provision 
exists  in  the  Golden  Gate  Chirtcr,  thus  ef- 
fectively preventing  a  poesible  situation  In 
which  Germany  ot  Japan  niight  claim  at 
some  future  date  permanent  membership  in 
the  Security  Council. 

Six  nonpermanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  shall  l>e  elected  by  the  Assembly. 
In  order  to  insure  prompt  ard  effective  ac- 
tion by  the  United  Nations,  Its  members 
confer  on  the  Security  CouncU  primary  re- 


sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  and  agree  that  In 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  seciulty  and  agree  that  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  re£i>onElbillty 
the  Security  Coimcil  acts  on  their  behalf. 
For  the  Council  is  not  a  dictatorial  authority 
established  over  the  Organization,  but  a  grojp 
of  su-oug-arm  countries  which  arc  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  peace. 
In  discharging  thece  duties  the  Security 
Council  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Council,  therefore,  i^  not  a  body  dom- 
inating the  Assembly  but  an  executive  or- 
gauizauon  dominated  by  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  Organization.  Its  actions  are  strictly 
bound  by  the  law  as  laid  down  in  San  Fran- 
cisoor-the  preamble  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Charter. 

An  erroneous  impression  has  been  circu- 
lated that  the  new  Organization  is  controlled 
and  bound  to  the  will  of  the  Big  Five  through 
the  veto  power  given  to  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Ckjuncil.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  question  of  veto  power  with  the 
League  of  Nations  set-up.  Article  5  of  the 
Covenant  says  in  part,  "decision  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council  ehall 
require  the  agreement  of  all  the  members  of 
the  League  represented  at  the  meeting." 

in  effect  this  establishes  the  veto  power  of 
each  of  the  53  nations  who  were  members 
of  th3  Lengue  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  San  Pranclcco  Charter  thus  reduces  by 
more  than  10  times  the  veto  power  in  the  new 
Security  Organization.  Instead  of  any  one 
cf  58  nations  being  able  to  stand  up  and 
by  a  single  vote  of  "no"  block  the  entire 
worlds  action  to  maintain  peace,  only  one 
out  cf  five  highly  responsible  countries  has 
the  power  to  veto  any  decision  of  the  Organi- 
zation. 

In  an  attempt  to  democratize  the  new 
Council,  the  Charter  provides  that  a  non- 
permanent  member  of  the  Council  cannot 
immediately  be  reelected  after  his  term  ex- 
pires The  League  of  Nations  had  no  such 
provision  and  nonpermanent  members  In  its 
CouncU  were  chosen  from  a  certain  group  of 
"eligible"  nations  who  were  often  reelected. 
When  the  first  election  of  nonpermanent 
members  takes  place  after  San  Francisco, 
the  more  important  "middle  powers"  will  be 
elected  to  the  nonpermanent  seats  of  the 
CouncU  for  2  years,  or  In  certain  cases  1 
year. 

These  first  nonpermanent  members  will 
probably  not  be  called  upon  to  decide  any 
major  security  problems.  The  world,  weary 
of  war,  will  surely  not  develop  any  inter- 
national disputes  for  at  least  a  few  years. 
But  every  following  set  of  nonpermanent 
CouncU  members  wUl  be  faced  with  an  in- 
creasing prcbabUlty  of  international  con- 
flict. And  as  elections  progress  these  mem- 
bers win  be  representatives  of  less  Impor- 
tant and  gradually  smaller  countries,  their 
more  important  brothers  having  already  held 
office. 

The  Security  Council  will  control  the  arma- 
ment policy  of  all  nations.  Through  Its  mili- 
tary staff  committees,  definite  plans  for  in- 
ternational regulation  of  armaments  will  be 
worked  out  and  enforced  by  the  Council. 
The  League  Cotmcll  never  possessed  such 
strength  of  action.  Article  8  says  that 
"members  of  the  League  recognize  that  the 
maintenance  of  peace  requires  the  reduction 
of  national  armaments  to  the  lowest  point 
consistent  with  national  safety  •  •  •" 
end  the  CouncU  of  the  League  was  charged 
with  working  out  equitable  disarmament 
plans.  But  the  execution  of  these  plans  was 
subject  to  their  acceptance  by  the  indi- 
vidual member  concerned.  The  new  Coun- 
cil, on  the  contrary,  has  the  power  and  the 
means  to  enforce  Its  disarmament  plans. 

A  great  Improvement  on  the  old  League 
of  Nations  system  is  also  presented  by  the 
stipulation  that  the  Security  CouncU  abaU 


be  on  the  Job  24  hours  a  day— "it  shall  be 
able  to  function  continuously."  The  League 
of  Nations  required  only  that  "the  Council 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require  and  at  least  once  a  year     •     •     •." 

MUitary  sancUotu  in  the  League  Covenant 
did  not  guarantee  a  apeeoy  and  effctive  mili- 
tary action  against  the  aggreseor.  Article  10 
says.  "It  ehall  be  the  duty  of  the  Cotmcil 
to  recommend  to  the  several  governments 
concerned  what  effective  military,  naval,  or 
air  forces  the  members  of  the  Lea|;ue  shall 
severaUy  contribute  to  the  armed  foires  to  t>e 
used  to  protect  the  Covenant  of  tlie  League." 
It  is  not  an  accident  that  so  many  words  say 
nothing. 

The  Golden  Gate  Charter  on  the  other 
hand  provides  that  "the  Ck>uncil  may  take 
such  action  by  air,  sea.  or  land  as  may  be 
ueceaasary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security."  For  the  first 
time  in  human  history  a  world  military 
force  under  a  Joint  general  staff  can  be 
put  into  motion  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
extinguish  the  first  Epark  tliat  mi^ht  set 
off  another  world  conflagration. 

This  use  of  force  to  prevent  wars  is  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Security  Council.  No  oUier 
nation  or  regional  group  of  nations  has  the 
right  to  use  armed  force  without  the  author- 
ization of  the  Council. 

Like  the  Briand-Kello^g  Pact,  this  outlaws 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  It 
gives  the  Council  a  monopoly  of  military 
action  for  the  enforcement  of  peace.  No 
nation  will  now  be  able  to  use  force,  claim- 
ing that  it  does  so  only  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  League  did  not  outlaw  all  such  xzss  of 
force.  In  a  major  loophole,  slipped  Into 
article  15,  It  reserves  for  Its  members  "the 
right  to  take  such  action  as  th?y  shall  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  rl:;ht 
rnd  Justice"  If  iKith  parties  to  a  dispute  do 
not  accept  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
CotincU. 

RCCIONAL   ABRANGKMENTS 

An  important  innovation  of  San  Francisco 
is  the  fact  that  regional  security  systems — 
"baby  leapxies" — wiU  have  power  to  settle 
disputes  among  themselves  in  a  peaceful 
manner.  For  example,  tbe  Fan  American 
Union,  or  the  Pan-Arab  League,  maintain 
their  right  to  mediate  In  a  local  dispute. 
Should  that  dispute,  however,  develop  into 
a  threat  of  war,  the  CouncU  will  take  over 
immediately. 

The  League's  reference  to  regional  systenns 
Is  in  article  21,  which  states  that  "nothing  in 
this  covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
validity  of  Internationa!  engagements  such  as 
treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  under- 
standing, like  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  se- 
curing the  maintenance  of  peace."  The 
weakness  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  such 
regional  systems  could  have  greater  power 
than  the  League. 

The  Ideology  of  collective  security,  as  ex- 
preeeed  In  LltvinoVs  famous  sentence,  "peace 
is  indivisible,"  was  always  opposed  by  the 
fascist  conception  of  localization  cf  conflicts, 
which  boiled  down  to  nothing  else  than 
exposing  weak  nations  to  the  overwhelming 
force  of  their  stronger  neighbors.  The 
Cliarter  very  successftilly  combines  the  prin- 
ciple of  regional  autonomy  with  the  Idea  that 
peace  Is  indivisible. 

INTKaNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions of  stability  and  well-being,  which  are 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self -determination 
of  peoples,"  the  Charter  establishes  a  social 
and  economic  council.  This  ccuncU  is 
charged  with  "the  promotion  of  high  stand- 
ards of  living,  fuU  employment,  the  solution 
of  international  social,  health,  and  other 
problems,  and  international  cultural  and 
educational  cooperation."  It  will  alao  at- 
tempt to  establish  "unlvenal  respect  for  hu- 
man rlghu  and  fundamental  treadoaaa  for  ail 
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without  distinction  as  to  race.  lez.  Utng:\iage. 
or  reUglon." 

The  LeainM  ot  Nations  never  had  such  » 
creative  instrument.  Only  as  an  afterthought 
m  iiriicJe  23  sntitled  •Social  and  Other  Ac- 
tlTltles"  did  it  vaguely  admit  that,  subject  to 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternational conventions  existing  or  bereafter 
to  be  agreed  upon,  the  members  of  the  League 
will  endeavor  to  secure  and  maintain  fair 
and  humane  conditions  of  labor  (and)  Just 
treatment  of  native  inhabitanu  •  •  •." 
In  no  instance  does  the  League  Covenant 
mention  respect  for  universal  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  which  the  Char- 
ter so  effectively  presents  to  the  world.  The 
numerous  committees  of  the  League,  set  up 
with  high-sounding  names  and  well-paid 
personnel,  were  merely  information  and  reg- 
istration bodies.  After  the  fall  of  the  politi- 
cal functions  of  the  League,  these  nonpoUtl- 
cal  btireaus  remained  and  were  used  as  an 
alibi  to  screen  the  failure  of  Geneva. 

The  new  Council  has  all-embracing  au- 
thority to  go  into  every  sphere  of  nonpolitl- 
cal  life  of  peoples  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  charged  with  the  task  of  bettering  the 
life  of  the  common  man.  Thus,  at  last,  one 
of  the  firmest  foundations  for  the  creation 
of  a  contented  and  peaceful  world  has  been 
laid. 

nrmtMA-noNAL  TsrsnxsHn* 

"Members  of  the  United  Nations  recognize 
the  principle  that  the  Interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  dependent  territories  are 
paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust  the 
obligation  to  prcanote  to  the  utmost  their 
well-being  •  •  •  »nd  their  progressive 
development  toward  self-government  or  in- 
dependence." 

The  Leagtie  of  Nations,  in  Instituting  the 
mandatory  system,  never  endeavored  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  full  inde- 
pendence for  the  countries  under  tutelage. 
Article  22  says.  "The  tutelage  of  such  peoples 
should  be  entrusted  to  advanced  nations  who 
by  reason  of  their  resources,  their  experience, 
or  their  geographical  position  can  best  un- 
dertake this  responsibility  •  •  •  "  Thus 
the  League  offlclally  recognized  and  perpetu- 
ated the  doctrine  of  inequality  of  human 
rights  and  seemed  to  eternalize  it. 

OrrXENATIONAL    COUXT 

Drawing  upon  the  statute  of  the  Hague 
Court  of  International  Justice,  international 
lawyers  from  most  of  the  United  Nations 
have  worked  out  a  new  Judicial  t>ody.  The 
main  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Court  is  that  decisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Court  will  be  carried  out.  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  Security  Council. 

The  Hague  Court  handed  down  a  lot  of 
beautifully  worded  verdicts,  but  there  was 
no  authority  to  put  these  decisions  into 
effect.  The  League  did  provide  that  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  carry  out  decisions  (of  the 
World  Court)  the  Council  shall  propose  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  give  effect  thereto. 
But  the  League  Council  would  never  have 
had  the  strength  to  take  such  steps. 

AMTKrOMZNTS 

Within  the  next  10  years  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  can  l>e  adapted  to  changed 
world  conditions  with  relatively  little  diffi- 
culty. In  fact,  the  authors  of  the  Charter 
provide  Chat,  at  the  tenth  annual  sesoion  of 
the  Assembly,  the  subject  of  revision  shall 
automatically  t>e  placed  upon  the  agenda  if 
it  has  not  already  been  brought  up.  But 
such  an  amendment  conference  can  only  be 
held  once.  The  Golden  Gate  Pact  therefore 
does  not  permit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  introduction  of  various  loop- 
holes by  countries  which  feel  that  their  style 
fM  t>elng  cramped  by  too  much  International 
icfulation. 

Under  article  M  of  the  Covenant  "amend- 
ments will  take  effect  when  ratified  by  mem- 
bers at  the  Council  and  by  a  majority  of 
the  Aaaambly."     This  obviously  opened  the 
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Peacetime  iConscription 


EXTENSION 


OP  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MtNNTSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include    he  following  letters: 

MiNNXAPOLis,  Minn.,  July  11,  1945. 
Hon.  WALTxa  H.  Jxtdo 

Washini  ton.  D.  C. 

DCAK  Congressman:  In  all  that  I  have  read 
at>out  the  matter  of  peacetime  conscription, 
I  have  not  yet  seen  where  an  alternative  plan 
was  suggested.  You' l  think  there  wasn't  any 
other  way,  but  there  is. 

Left  to  our  extremists,  we  would  almost 
surely  become  either  militarily  helpless  or 
go  the  the  way  of  Earope.  Over  there  they 
have  thoroughly  tri(  d  out  the  conscription 
Idea — and  have  had  neither  peace  nor  secu- 
rity. We  have  gone  our  ways,  and  have  not 
only  taken  care  of  )urselves  but  have  also 
pulled  them  out  of  their  messes.  It  must 
l>e  that  there  Is  sou  lethlng  good  about  our 
way.  don't  you  thine?  And  wasn't  there  a 
previous  occasion,  ab  out  a  generation  ago? 

"Well."  says  some  me.  "next  time  It  will 
be  too  swift,  times  ha  ve  changed."  Very  well, 
times  do  change,  so  i  ?e  modify  our  way  to  fit 
the  need,  but  we  keep  It  otir  way. 

I  am  suggesting: 

1.  Voluntary  enlistments.  6  to  12  months 
(to  be  determined),  for  ages  18  to  22  only, 
which  would  give  tliem  basic  training  and 
field  maneuvers.  T  len  home  with  them; 
or  those  so  Incllnec  be  given  opporttinity 
then  to  enter  the  Re  ;ular  Army.  1.  e..  simply 
continue,  with  full  c  edit  for  time  In  service 
thus  far.  Over  age  22  enlist  for  the  fiUl 
term  as  now.  4  years, 

2.  Maintain  our  Regular  Army,  say  10  to  20 
divisions,  enough  t>  provide  good  officer 
training.  Pay  offlceis  and  "noncoms"  well. 
so  that  men  of  real  c  uliber  would  be  induced 
to  make  It  a  career.  Continue  the  best  fea- 
tiues  of  the  service  schools.  Also  conduct 
annual  full-dress  wai  games. 

3.  Maintain  first -c  ass  research  for  all  our 
armed  services.     And  don't  disclose  to  ag- 


gressor peoples  knowledge  of  our  discoveries 
and  developments  (military). 

I  honestly  believe  that  enough  of  our  young 
men,  18  to  22,  would  enlist  for  a  year's  serv- 
ice, if  the  plan  were  made  available  to  them, 
to  provide  a  skeleton  of  trained  men  In  case 
of  need  for  a  suddenly  expanded  force. 

And  I  also  honestly  believe  that  our  people 
pretty  generally  do  not  favor  peacetime  con- 
scription. 

Furthermore,  is  there  any  reason  why  this 
plan  could  not  be  further  modified  from  time 
to  time,  as  experience  might  Indicate?  As 
for  instance,  create  a  reserve  force  of  the 
trainees  (1  year)  who  went  home.  Or  make 
It  easy  to  assimilate  them  In  units  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Yes;   I  volunteered,  the  other  war. 

Yes;  my  son  volunteered,  this  war  (he  Is 
still  going  It). 

Also,  my  younger  son,  18'4,  IV-F,  is  a  para- 
chute fire  fighter.  United  States  Forestry 
Service. 

Cordially, 

Walter  A.  Puphal. 

JcLT  13.  1945. 
Mr.  WALTER  A    Pttphal, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dz&R  Mr.  Puphal:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  most  interesting  and  constructive 
treatment  of  this  problem  of  making  sure 
that  our  country  is  adequately  prepared  to 
defend  Itself  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  priceless  benefits  of  the  voluntary 
way  we  have  hitherto  maintained.  In  fact. 
I  think  it  Is  of  such  value  that  I  am  plan- 
ning to  have  It  Inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Rbcosd.  The  important  thing  is  not  whether 
your  particular  suggestions  are  the  final  an- 
swer; the  important  thing  is  the  open- 
minded  approach  to  a  problem  without  going 
to  either  of  two  extremes. 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  a  reason- 
ably decent  world  organization  and  better 
relations  with  less  suspicion  among  the  na- 
tions, then  the  mere  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation will  require  that  we  arm  to  the  teeth. 

However,  it  is  certain  we  wil»  not  have  a 
shortage  of  adequate  reserves  in  the  next  year 
or  so.  I  cannot  believe  it  is  either  necessary 
or  wise  to  rush  through  universal  military 
conscription  legislation  at  this  time,  and 
especially  until  those  who  have  had  most 
experience  are  home  and  able  to  partlcipatt 
in  the  decision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  H.  Judo. 


UnconditioDa]  Surrender 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recorb  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  under  date  of  July  13,  1945, 
written  by  Mark  Sullivan  and  entitled 
"Grant's  Ultimatum  —  Unconditional 
Surrender." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grant's  ULTTUATtTK 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

TTNCONDmONAL    StrRHnVDXS 

Under  SecreUry  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
speaking  with  obvious  Intention  to  be  com- 
plete and  final,  has  summed  up  the  facta 


about  so-called  peace  feelers  from  Japan, 
and  our  official  attitude  abotit  the  peace.  In 
two  oft-rcpsated  words  our  position  con- 
tinues to  be  "unconditional  surrender." 
What  that  means  and  its  bearing  on  bringing 
the  Japanese  War  to  an  end  calls  for  under- 
standing. The  precise  hlsto/lcal  meaning  of 
the  phrase  Is  especially  important  at  this 
time. 

The  phrase  was  introduce*!  in  this  war  by 
President  Roosevelt  undei  circumstances 
which  he  later  described  in  a  private  talk. 
On  his  visit  to  Casablanca  in  1943  the  hour 
for  a  prearranged  press  conference  arrived. 
He  was  told  the  newsmen  were  waiting,  and 
he  wished  to  give  them  something  worth 
while.  Searching  his  mind  for  Inspiration, 
he  recalled  that  at  the  end  of  our  Civil  War 
General  Grant  had  given  uc  conditional  sur- 
render as  his  terms  to  General  Lee  and  the 
Confederacy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  news- 
men this  would  be  the  Allied  Nations'  terms 
to  the  enemy  In  this  war. 

The  phrase  served  the  purjKwe  of  giving  the 
newsmen  something  worth  while.  It  leaped 
Into  the  headlines  of  the  Tporld.  It  served 
also,  at  that  stage  of  the  war,  as  a  tonic 
to  Allied  determination  to  fight  to  complete 
victory.  But  It  was  a  casua  way  to  give  out 
a  major  war  policy,  indeed  the  supreme  one, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt':;  associates  were 
perturbed  though  they  ecdorsed  it;  they 
could  hardly  do  otherwise  e  r-en  though  their 
misgivings  might  remain. 

II  it  was  a  tonic  to  Allie-l  determination. 
It  wu  a  tonic  also  to  en>>my  resistance — 
Goebt>els  In  propaganda  to  .he  German  peo- 
ple used  it  over  and  over.  He  used  it  to  show 
that  defeat  would  mean  much  more  than  un- 
conditional surrender  as  an  armed  power. 
Had  unconditional  surrender  meant  only  that, 
the  German  people  might  aime  to  be  willing 
to  thus  surrender.  But  Goebbels  told  them  it 
would  mean  obliteration  ol  them,  not  only 
as  a  nation  but  as  a  nationality,  as  a  people 
having  an  entity  of  its  owi.  To  offset  the 
Ooebbels'  propaganda.  Mr.  Roosevelt  later 
took  pains  publicly  to  Interpret  the  phrase 
in  such  a  way  as  to  soften  it.  Goebbels'  In- 
terpretation of  "uncondit:onal  surrender" 
had,  by  an  odd  divagation  of  that  hardy  liar 
Into  relative  truth,  some  Justification.  For 
the  war  in  which  Grant  made  the  phrase  his- 
toric was  a  civil  war,  which  is  quite  different 
from  a  war  between  nationB.  Unconditional 
surrender  by  the  Confederacy  meant  that  the 
Confederacy  was  no  longer  to  exist.  It  would 
be  utterly  obliterated,  wiped  from  the  map. 
It  would  be  absorbed  and  permanently  gov- 
erned by  the  power  to  which  it  uncondl- 
tionaUy  surrendered. 

This  is  not  what  is  intended  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war  between  separate  nations, 
as  distinct  from  a  civil  war.  There  Is  only 
one  kind  of  war  between  nations  in  which 
the  term  "unconditional  surrender"  can  be 
used  with  faithfulness  to  the  meaning  the 
phrase  had  when  it  became  historic.  That 
would  be  a  war  in  which  the  victor  nation 
intends  to  annex  the  vanquished  one,  incor- 
porating It  wholly  and  permanently  into  the 
victor  nation,  leaving  the  vanquished  with- 
out any  separate  existence  whatever.  There 
is  interesting  light  on  this  In  a  historical 
study  by  President  Felix  Morley,  of  Haverford 
College,  In  Human  Events. 

America  has  not  the  faintest  Intention  of 
doing  to  Japan  what  was  meant  when  Grant 
used  the  term  "unconditional  surrender"  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  We  are  not  going 
to  annex  nor  even  make  it  a  permanent 
satrapy  of  our  Government.  We  are  not 
going  to  end  its  separate  existence. 

Since  our  intentions  about  Japan  differ 
from  what  "imcondltlonal  surrender"  his- 
torically means,  there  is  no  f>ossible  harm, 
and  there  might  be  great  saving  of  American 
lives,  if  we  would  make  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Japanese  people  just  what  we  mean,  and  do 
not  mean,  by  an  unconditional  surrender. 
OOcial  Japanese  propaganda,  like  Goebbels' 
propaganda,  tells  the  Japanese  people  that 


by  unconditional  surrender  we  Intend  the 
most  terrible  fate  for  them  as  a  people  and 
as  individuals.  Both  President  Truman  and 
President  Roosevelt,  in  a  way  too  diplomati- 
cally cautious  to  be  fully  successful,  have 
gone  some  distance  In  softening  the  terri- 
fying phrase.  President  Truman  could  go 
further  and  probably  will,  thereby  reconciling 
the  Japanese  people  to  earlier  acceptance  of 
their  Inevitable  defeat. 


Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9\  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mark  Sullivan 
entitled  "Labor  Relations."  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  6.  and  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Progressive  Labor  Legis- 
lation," from  the  Cedar  Palls  (Iowa) 
Record  of  June  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  July  6,  1945] 

Labor  Rklations 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

WATS  to  cure  chaos 

The  new  Secretary  of  Labor,  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach,  announces  that  he  will  re- 
organlsse  the  Department  and  bring  into  it 
several  of  the  many  Federal  agencies  dealing 
with  labor  which  now  sprawl  outside  the 
Department.  He  expects  to  have  a  survey 
by  August  1  and  have  the  consolidation  ef- 
fected by  Ssptember  1.  This  is  the  task  for 
which,  mainly.  President  Truman  appointed 
Secretary  Schwellenbach.  The  aim  Is  to  cure 
the  welter  of  confusion  which  grew  up 
throughout  12  years  during  which  President 
Roosevelt  kept  Miss  Perkins  as  Secretary  of 
Labor,  but  set  up  agency  after  agency  outside 
her  jurisdiction. 

Separate  from  this,  but  parallel  to  it.  Is 
the  bin  in  Congress  Introduced  by  Demo- 
cratic Senator  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  and 
Republican  Senators  Burton,  of  Ohio,  and 
Ball,  of  Minnesota.  Officially,  It  Is  described 
as  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Act,  in 
the  technique  of  abbreviation  of  Washington 
practices  it  is  called  the  HBB  bill.  Its  aim 
is  to  survey  and  in  part  overhaul  and  coordi- 
nate the  labor  legislation  now  on  the  books, 
much  of  it  written  during  the  last  12  years. 

Of  these  two  approaches  to  the  labor  prob- 
lem, the  Federal  industrial  relations  bill  Is 
the  more  fundamental.  For  no  amount  of 
administrative  reorganization  by  Secretary 
Schwellenbach,  however  thorough  and  care- 
ftil,  can  cure  the  existing  chaos  of  labor  rela- 
tions. The  deeper  catise  lies  in  the  nexus  of 
laws,  covirt  decisions,  and  precedents  estab- 
lished In  practice.  It  is  this  that  HBB  deals 
with. 

The  bill  contains  more  than  10,000  words, 
much  of  the  verbiage  necessarily  technical. 
The  bill  will  be  read  minutely  by  two  groups 
of  specialists — those  who  serve  industry  and 
those  who  serve  labor  tmions.  Prom  these 
wUl  come  conflicting  claims  and  arguments, 
and  this  will  be  about  all  the  public  will 
hear.  Yet  the  primary  need  Is  that  the  public 
understand  this  bill,  few  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  Is  that  it  Is  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  Interest. 

The  basic  assvmiptlon  of  th«  bill  is  that 
the  public  has  an  Interest  in  labor  disputes. 


that  employers  and  unions  shall  not  be  left 
free  to  fight  out  their  battles  regiidlli  of 
the  results  to  the  public.  t.hat  tlM  Interest 
of  the  public  in  labor  disputes  is  superior 
to  the  interest  of  either  of  the  contestants. 

This  extremely  important  principle  is  em- 
bodied in  a  powerful  "must"  which  the  bill 
contains.  It  sets  up  a  Federal  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  (taking  the  place  of  the  ex- 
isting National  Labor  Relations  Board ) .  Un- 
der the  new  board  will  be  esublirhed  a 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  conciliation  serv- 
ice lor  all  labor  controversies  over  wa<;e8, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment.  This 
of  itself  Is  an  Important  step.  But  beyond 
this,  the  bill  goes  into  new  ground.  It 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  labor  disputes.  This  is  set  forth 
In  a  provision  containing  powerful  teeth. 
This  provision  authorizes  the  board: 

"In  the  protection  of  the  public  interest, 
to  require  the  parties  (employers  and  unions) 
to  accept  tempoiarlly  a  compulsory  settle- 
ment of  their  •  •  •  controversy,  so  as  to 
avoid  any  interruption  to  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  or  to  a  service  on  which  the  com- 
munity affected  is  so  dependent  that  severe 
hardship  would  be  Inflicted  on  a  substantial 
number  of  persons  by  either  a  brief  or  pro- 
longed deprivation  of  such  commodity  or 
service." 

That  passage  will  bear  careful  reading 
and  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  countr>\ 
It  means  that  in  any  labor  controversy  the 
new  board  can.  in  its  discretion,  forbid 
interruption  of  work.  This  compulsory  ar- 
bitration would  be  used  In  cases  where  the 
board  finds  it  necessary  In  the  public  In- 
terest to  assure,  for  example,  the  continued 
delivery  of  milk,  or  the  continuance  of  elec- 
tric service,  or  any  other  vital  service  or 
commodity.  Doubtless  It  could  be  used  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present  strike  in  New 
York  City  which  depri^red  the  public  of  news- 
papers for  several  days. 

That  the  public  suffers  from  strikes  Is 
commonplace.  That  the  public  has  a  right 
to  protect  itself  is  novel.  The  means  for 
doing  so  is  in  this  bill . 

[From  the  Cedar  Falls  (Iowa)  Record  of  June 

22.  IMS] 

Progrcssivx  La  bok  Legislation 

Nobody,  except  the  <x)al  miners  who  habit- 
ually take  a  brief  vacation  each  spring  while 
a  new  contract  is  bein^;  negotiated,  enjoys  the 
prospect  of  a  strike.  When  employees  feel 
that  they  have  a  Just  grievance  and  negotia- 
tions with  the  employer  are  deadlocked,  the 
strike  has  been  accepted  ag  the  only  recourse 
open  to  them.  But  liberal  students  of  the 
labor  problem  have  long  realized  that  a  strike 
Is  only  the  extreme  method  of  settling  a  dis- 
pute and  that  it  Is  an  economic  waste  which 
provides  a  loss  to  both  sides. 

If,  when  the  war  ends,  the  United  States 
goes  Into  the  period  of  full  reconversion  with- 
out the  wartime  restraints  provided  by  patri- 
otism and  the  compulsions  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  we  are  likely  to  face  a  period  of  Indus- 
trial chaos.  Many  difficult  adjustments  will 
have  to  be  made,  and  everybody — worker,  em- 
ployer, and  the  general  public — will  benefit  if 
those  adjustments  are  made  In  a  sane,  fair, 
and  peaceable  manner.  And  experience  has 
shown  that  the  public  at  large  has  a  very 
direct  and  abiding  interest  In  seeing  that  tills 
is  aone. 

The  public,  therefore,  should  give  close 
attention  to  the  progressive  labor  legislation 
proposed  by  Senators  Hatch,  Ball,  and  Bitr- 
ton  and  announced  Wednesday.  In  any  latxjr 
dispute  arising  from  conflicting  interpreta- 
tions of  existing  contracts  and  in  all  dis- 
putes in  wtilch  strikes  wotild  result  in  hard- 
ships to  the  public,  the  disputants  would  be 
required  to  submit  the  case  to  an  arbitration 
bofu-d  or  a  fact-finding  commission.  The 
two  parties,  thereupon,  "are  expected  but  not 
required"  to  accept  the  decision. 


m 
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la  mo*t  dispute*  It  U  necessary  to  emphs- 
■tat  thora  wotild  be  no  ban  on  the  ngbt  to 
■trlke.  At  the  most  there  would  be  a  delay 
before  ■  strike  could  be  held.  In  a  tew  In- 
gtaoces  involving  the  public  welfare,  how- 
erer.  the  new  Labor  BclsttaiM  Board  could 
enforce  temporary  compulaary  actUements  to 
prevent,  for  example,  interruption  In  milk 
dellircrlcs  or  curtailment  of  ncoeasary  punllc 
utility  service. 

8am*  iMders  of  orsanlaed  labor  have  al- 
rtmdf  tndleated  that  they  wlU  oppose  thu  re- 
fOHB.  That  Is  regrettable  because  it  will  only 
widen  the  ttreach  between  them  and  general 
public  thinking  on  this  issue.  The  principles 
Involved  have  been  tested  In  Minnesota, 
where  a  similar  law  has  been  In  effect,  and  In 
the  RaUway  MMttatlon  Act.  Experience  has 
ahown  that  itldi  legislation,  far  from  weak- 
enli^  unloas.  actually  strengthens  them  and 
nukkee  them  more  democratic  and  responsible. 
It  insures  thst  each  dispute  will  be  given  a 
fair  hearing 

When  two  neighbors  get  Into  a  quarrel 
over  a  fence  line  they  are  expected  to  go  to 
court,  where  each  has  a  fair  hearing  and 
where  the  facts  in  the  dispute  can  be  estab- 
lished. When  an  employer  and  his  employees 
get  into  a  dispute  they  issue  defamatory 
broadsides,  resort  to  various  forms  of  violence, 
and  the  public  Interest  Is  ignored.  Ultl- 
■mtely.  in  the  evolution  of  the  labor  problem, 
ttat  chaotic  method  will  be  reformed.  Why 
not  make  a  beginning  now  before  much  harm 
u  done? 


The  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALUCE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  MAINZ 

IN  THE  SEN  .ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  (ICQislatire  day  of 
Monday.  July  9<.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  inSerted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Colby  Alumnus  for  July 
1945.  The  Colby  Alumnus.  I  take  it,  is 
published  under  the  authority  of  Colby 
College,  of  WaterviUe.  Maine. 

In  this  editorial  there  is  a  quotation 
from  a  soldier  in  a  hospital  in  New  York 
State  which  I  think  Is  especially  deserv- 
ing of  reading  by  those  who  may  see 
this  insertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As  this  Is  written,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Is  beginning  Its  consideration  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  Before  th*y  reach 
a  decision,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words  will  have  been  uttered  on  the  floor  and 
committee  chambers.  We  submit,  however, 
that  they  will  not  add  up  to  much  more  than 
do  55  words  scribbled  by  a  Colby  College 
man  who  has  been  on  his  back  In  hospitals 
for  four  and  a  half  months  since  being 
wounded  in  four  places  and  pulled  back,  more 
dead  than  alive,  from  a  mine-clearing  patrol 
ahead  of  the  American  advance  in  Germany. 
Writing  from  the  Rhoads  General  Hospital, 
Utlca.  at  the  end  of  a  chatty  letter  and  with 
seriousness,  but  no  intention  of  being  pro- 
found. Lt.  Morris  Cohen.  35.  reflected: 

"Today  Is  VE-day.  In  the  field,  after  an 
objective  Is  taken,  the  first  duty  of  the  com- 
manders Is  the  organization  of  the  ground 
against  counterattack.  We  ve  taken  our  ob- 
jective. I  hop>e.  now,  that  at  San  Francisco 
the    ground    is    being    organized    effectively 


against  any  possible 
same — or  any — 

There  you  have  II 
you  want  to  be  poll 
about  12,OCO.OOO  men 
but  who  have  been 
tactics  and   are 
eyes  to  see  what  yoii 
"organizing       against 
ground   which   they 
won  the  hard,  bard 


counterattack    by   the 
hate-flnsplred  enemy." 

Mr.  Senator.     And.  II 

leal  about  It.  there  are 

who  aren't  saying  much. 

taught  the  same  basic 

waljchlng  you  with   gimlet 

are  going  to  do  about 

counterattack"     the 

are  winning  and   have 

ray. 


Coffee  Shortage  Iflay  Become  Serioas 


EXTENSIONI  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 


HON.  WILLIA  «  A.  PITTENGER 

&9NNESOTA 

or  REPRESENTATIVES 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


Friday, 


uly  13.  1^5 


Mr.  PITTENGIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
took  occasion  on  .  une  30  to  discuss  the 
coffee  shortage  thich  exists  in  the 
United  States  am  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  condition  is  serious. 
My  remarks  appeared  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  on  i  lage  A3174.  Following 
that  discussion.  I  ^:rote  Government  oflB- 
cials.  pointing  out  that  there  is  need  for 
drastic  changes  in  the  handling  of  the 
coffee  problem.  Ui  to  date  I  have  not  had 
an  acknowledgment  of  those  letters,  but 
no  doubt,  in  due  t  me,  such  an  acknowl- 
edgment will  come.  I  hope  it  will  not 
come  after  it  is  t(»o  late  for  responsible 
Government  oflSciLls  to  do  something. 

I  hardly  need  to  remind  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a  meat  and 
food  shortage,  a  sugar  shortage,  and  so 
the  story  goes.  V  e  might  well  consider 
before  this  House  ;akes  an  adjournment 
the  possibilities  o  the  housewife  being 
unable  to  get  any  ( offee  for  the  breakfast 
table.  If  responsi  jle  Government  agen- 
cies are  as  unsucc  jssful  in  handling  the 
coffee  problem  as  hey  have  so  miserably 
failed  in  handlinii  the  food,  meat,  and 
sugah  problems,  t  len  we  can  make  up 
our  minds  that  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  coffee. 

Prom  what  little  information  I  can 
get.  Mr.  Speaker,  t  ne  coffee  industry,  like 
the  others,  needs  a  coffee  czar  and  it 
needs  one  right  a  vay.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment that  was  sub  nitted  to  me.  A  num- 
l>er  of  coffee  roas  ers  are  finding  it  im- 
possible to  buy  foffee  because  of  the 
present  policy  of  tie  Government.  Right 
now  Brazil  ships  the  United  States  all 
the  junk  they  hjve — poor  quality  and 
poor  grade  coffee- -at  top  ceiling  prices. 
At  the  same  time  European  countries 
pay  more  than  our  ceiling  for  good  coffee 
and  they  use  our  money  with  which  to 
make  the  purchas<  s.  The  reason  we  can 
not  get  good  coffse  from  Brazil  is  be- 
cause we  are  not  permitted  by  United 
States  Governmert  agencies  to  pay  the 
price.  All  of  this  neans  that  under  pres- 
ent Government  bureau  regulations  it  is 
impossible  for  the  coffee-roasting  trade 
to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  good 
coffee  in  coffee-pnducing  countries. 

Then  this  statanent  has  been  made 
without  any  qualification,  namely,  that 
the  policy  of  the'OPA  with  respect  to 
coffee    prices    ha^   done    immeasurable 


harm  to  the  good  neighbor  policy.  The 
statement  Is  made  that  OPA's  obstinate 
policy  with  respect  to  green  coffee  price 
ceilings  calls  for  concerted  action  by  the 
public  and  that  if  this  is  not  done  within 
2  or  3  months  this  country  will  be  with- 
out supplies  of  coffee  of  quality. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fore- 
going statements,  which  I  have  quoted 
almost  literally  from  people  who  know 
their  business,  will  convince  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  this  whole  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  investigated  by  the 
proper  committee  and  steps  taken  to 
avoid  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
by  Government  agencies  and  Govern- 
ment officials  in  connection  with  other 
food  products.  If  this  is  not  done,  then 
the  responsibility  certainly  rests  on  the 
administration  for  the  failures  and  mis- 
takes that  are  now  taking  place. 


Mr.  Grew  on  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Friday,  July  13,  entitled  'Mr. 
Grew  on  Peace." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


MR.    GREW    ON    PEACE 


1- 


We  must  take  at  face  value  the  denial  by 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Grew,  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  ever  made 
any  requests  for  conditions  of  peace.  The 
ambiguous  and  unofficial  approaches  that 
were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Grew  In  his  Interview 
last  Tuesday  certainly  do  not  amount  to  a 
suit  for  peace;  if  they  were  as  vague  and 
Insubstantial  as  he  describes  them,  the  De- 
partment of  State  seems  to  have  been  fuUy 
Justified  In  Ignoring  them. 

But  Mr.  Grew's  statement,  it  seems  to  us, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  main  question.  That 
question  is  whether  we  should  make  known 
not  merely  to  Japan  but  also  to  ourselves, 
and  particularly  to  the  men  who  are  bearing 
the  greatest  pain  and  burden  of  the  battles, 
precisely  what  are  our  purposes  in  continu- 
ing them.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Pacific 
war  our  immediate  purposes  were  so  obvious 
that  they  could  almost  be  said  to  have  stated 
themselves:  they  were  to  redeem  the  terri- 
tories seized  by  the  enemy  and  to  punish 
him  for  the  Indignities  he  had  inflicted  upon 
tis  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  elsewhere.  The 
United  Stales  and  our  far  eastern  allies  had 
been  the  victims  of  unprovoked  aggression 
which  we  had  every  moral  right  to  resist  and 
to  defeat. 

These  immediate  purposes  have  now  been 
largely  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  many 
lives  and  of  uncountable  treasure.  Our  loss 
is  not  the  less  grievous  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  Japanese  have  paid  even  more  in 
blood  and  treasure  than  ourselves.  The  de- 
feat of  Japan  is  now  certain,  but  how  many 
more  lives  we  must  sacrifice,  what  further 
privations  we  must  endure,  to  achieve  otir 
further  purposes  is  something  we  cannot 
know  until  we  know  what  our  further  pur- 
poses are.  If  these  purposes  are  clear  in 
the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  they  are  never- 
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theless  masked  under  the  purely  rhetorical 
and  meaningless  phrase,  "unconditional  sur- 
render." 

It  13  sometimes  possible,  perhaps,  for  an 
Individual  to  surrender  himself  uncondi- 
tionally, that  Is  to  abandon  all  means  of 
resistance  and  to  place  himself  utterly  in 
his  enemy's  hands.  (This  Is  not  exactly  the 
case,  however,  when,  for  example,  a  felon  sur- 
renders to  a  policeman,  for  there  the  Im- 
plicit condition  of  surrender  Is  that  he  shall 
t>e  dealt  with  according  to  the  known  law.) 
But  unconditional  surrender  by  a  nation  la 
virtually  Impossible.  It  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  government's  saying  to  Its  peo- 
ple. "We  command  you  to  obey  us  In  not 
giving  us  any  obedience."  Italy  did  not  sur- 
render unconditionally  to  the  Allies,  as  was 
evident  from  Marshal  Badogllo's  reluctance 
to  accept  the  harsh  conditions  of  the  armi- 
stice; conditions,  however  harsh,  are  none- 
theless conditions.  As  for  Germany,  she 
collapsed  In  both  the  mUltary  and  political 
sense  and  was  overrun  and  occupied.  Indi- 
vidual German  commanders  surrendered 
themselves  and  their  men.  but  under  the 
Implied  conditions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. But  there  was  no  surrender  of  sov- 
ereignty, because  none  any  longer  existed; 
the  only  authority  was  the  authority  of  Allied 
arms.  The  surrender  of  Gefteral  Jodl  was 
thus  a  meaningless  gesture,  a  surrender  of 
something  he  did  not  possess. 

Is  it  our  purpose,  then,  to  continue  the 
Pacific  War  until  Japan  has  collapsed  not 
only  as  a  military  power  but  also,  like  Ger- 
many, as  a  political  entity?  Mr.  Grew  seems 
to  Imply  there  Is  something  treasonable  in 
such  a  question.  It  would  be,  he  says,  to 
the  Japanese  interest,  "as  they  see  their  in- 
terest, to  Initiate  a  public  discussion  of  the 
terms  to  be  applied  to  Japan,"  In  the  hope 
that  It  might  "produce  a  division  of  opinion 
within  the  Allied  countries."  We  confess 
ourselves  imable  to  follow  either  Mr.  Grew's 
reasoning  or  his  meaning  here.  If  the  Japa- 
nese are  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  our  war  aims  in  the  Pa- 
cific would  produce  a  division  of  opinion, 
then  what  harm  Is  to  be  accomplished  by 
■tating  them? 

But  surely  Mr.  Grew  does  not  mean  that 
the  Japanese  may  be  right,  that  a  statement 
of  our  purposes  would  really  cause  a  division 
of  opinion  among  the  American  people  as 
to  whether  the  purposes  are  consonant  with 
former  professions  or  as  to  whether  they 
will  be  worth  the  cost.  Yet  If  one  does  not 
accept  either  of  these  Interpretations  of  Idr. 
Grew's  statement,  only  one  other  Interpreta- 
tion, It  seems  to  us.  Is  possible;  namely,  that 
the  reason  we  are  so  reluctant  to  tell  our- 
selves and  the  Japanese  about  our  purposes  is 
because  we  dare  not  confess  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  they  are. 


Confasion  Worse  Confounded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
fusion in  our  handling  of  surplus  goods 
seems  to  be  Increasing  by  the  hour.  Our 
third  prospective  Surplus  Property  Board 
Chairman  within  the  space  of  6  months 
Is  preparing  to  take  oflSce.  Unless  he  is 
given  real  authority  to  cut  through  the 
miles  of  red  tape  which  now  prevent  ef- 
fective disposal,  his  resignation  will  be  on 


the  President's  desk  In  another  6 
months.  No  man  can  do  a  good  job  of 
selling  our  surplus  commodities  when  he 
may  merely  establish  policies  without  ac- 
tual supervision  of  the  sales. 

Our  Surplus  Properties  Board  sells 
through  the  Defense  Corporation.  Com- 
merce Department,  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, Interior  Department,  OflHce  of  the 
Army  -  Navy  Liquidation  Commission, 
Maritime  Commission.  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, War  Food  Administration, 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
National  Housing  Agency.  No  wonder 
the  job  is  so  cluttered  up  that  the  inter- 
ested purchaser  gives  up  in  disgust  while 
the  surplus  goods  deteriorate  in  the  ware- 
houses. It  is  certainly  time  to  cut 
through  this  confusion  and  set  up  a  work- 
able Surplus  Properties  Sales  Act. 


Servicemen's  Right  to  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  nOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  are 
pouring  in  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  from  the  servicemen  overseas,  urging 
the  passage  of  my  bill  to  protect  our  vet- 
erans of  this  war  in  their  right  to  work 
without  paying  tribute,  and  in  their  right 
to  join  or  not  to  join  any  labor  or  other 
organization  before  being  permitted  to 
work  for  their  daily  bread. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Daily  Corinthian,  published  in  Corinth, 
Miss.,  on  Tuesday,  July  10,  1945: 

CIS  GRIPE  ABOUT  PAT  TO  TRUCK  DRIVERS INDIA - 

BURMA    THKATKK    PAPER    CHIDES    DRATt    BOARDS 
IN  STATES 

The  following  article,  clipped  from  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  India-Burma  theater  Roundup, 
a  serviceman's  newspaper  In  that  war  area. 
Is  reprinted  to  give  the  people  on  the  home 
front  some  Idea  of  the  gripes  the  servicemen 
have  coming  regarding  happenings  on  the 
home  front.  The  article  is  a  Roundup  staff 
article  and  is  as  follows: 

From  Myitkylna.  deep  In  the  heart  of 
Burma,  Sgt.  P.  J.  Yocum  has  written  the 
Roundup,  enclosing  a  clipping  from  his 
home-town  (Flint,  Mich.)  newspaper  which 
offers  civilians  Jobs  keeping  trucks  rolling 
along  the  Stllwell  Highway.  The  astonish- 
ing salary:  Between  $450  and  $550  per  month. 

The  sergeant,  exceedingly  miffed,  asks  the 
Roundup  if  there  are  no  longer  draft  boards 
in  Michigan. 

He  writes,  "Read  It  and  weep.  Take  a  good 
look  and  see  if  It  hits  you  between  the  eyes 
as  it  does  us  up  here." 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

"Burma  calls.  Five  hundred  skilled  auto 
and  truck  repairmen  are  needed  to  keep 
trucks  rolling  over  the  4.700-mUe  Lcdo-Burma 
Road  into  Free  China."  Edward  L.  Cushman, 
State  director  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, said  yesterday. 

"The  pay  of  $450  to  $650  a  month  will  be 
practically  unencumbered  as  men  on  the  jobs 
win  be  given  military  uniforms,  eat  Army 
food  and  sleep  In  barracks.  The  program, 
being  set  up  by  Chrysler  Corp..  calls  for  en- 
gineer-mechanic crews  to  man  6  stations 
along  the  road  with  248  persons  at  each  sta- 
tion, and  8  stations  each  with  a  personnel  of 
164  persons." 


The  Roundup  estimates  that  each  clvilldn 
would  receive  base  pay  equal  to  that  of  • 
brigadier  general.  $6,000  yearly. 

It  seems  more  than  somewhat  incongruous 
to  GI's  to  pay  civilians  $450  to  $550  a  month 
to  come  to  Burma,  plus  Army  maintenance, 
as  compared  to  the  pay  of  any  Army  private, 
who  gets  $60  monthly,  plus  Army  mainte- 
nance, and.  we  might  add.  Army  discipline. 

You  will  note  it  is  stated  that  the  pay 
to  these  workingmen  averaged  from  $450 
to  $550  per  month,  while  the  men  in  the 
armed  forces  were  fighting  for  a  base  pay 
of  $50  per  month.  And  I  might  add  here 
they  would  not  have  got  $50  a  month 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  amendment 
raising  their  base  pay  to  that  amount. 

Some  people  may  contend  that  it  is 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  men 
are  paid  $450  to  $550  per  month  to  repair 
trucks.  But  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1945.  showing  pictures  of  men  at 
work  and  giving  the  salaries  they  receive. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  insert  these 
pictures  in  the  Record.  It  would  be  an 
eye  opener  to  the  boys  over  there  to  see 
these  pictures  of  these  men  doing  "essen- 
tial" work,  and  to  note  the  wages  they 
receive. 

One  of  them  is  a  picture  of  a  man 
rolling  a  wheelbarrow  loaded  with  coal. 
Under  that  picture  is  this  statement: 

The  man  who  delivers  your  coal  earns  this 
average  wage  yearly  In  return  for  keeping 
you  warm.  $6,000. 

No  wonder  it  burns  an  ex-serviceman 
up  when  he  comes  home  and  finds  the 
man  who  shovels  coal  drawing  $6,000  a 
year  whereas  he  has  been  drawing  $50  a 
month,  and  realizes  that  he  is  excluded 
from  such  employment  by  union  rules  or 
contribution  requirements  which  he  is 
unable  to  meet. 

The  next  picture  Is  that  of  a  man  de- 
livering milk  in  bottles.  Under  that  pic- 
ture is  this  statement: 

First  up  in  the  icy  winter  mornings  is  the 
milkman,  whose  wage  insures  delivery  to 
your  door. 

It  gives  his  salary  as  $5,000  a  year. 

The  next  picture  is  that  of  a  man 
bringing  in  laiuidry.  Under  that  picture 
it  is  stated: 

Laundry,  fresh  and  crisp  from  modern 
plants  Is  delivered  with  care  by  hard-working 
drivers. 

It  is  stated  that  he  receives  a  salary  of 
$4,500  a  year. 

The  next  picture  is  one  of  a  man  carry- 
ing loaves  of  bread  in  his  arms.  Under 
that  picture  It  is  stated: 

Detroit  has  learned  during  the  war  what  an 
interruption  to  the  flow  of  bread  means. 

This  man's  salary  Is  given  as  $6,030  a 
year. 

The  next  picture  Is  one  of  an  insur- 
ance salesman  in  an  automobile.  Under 
that  picture  is  this  statement: 

Rating  high  In  importance  Is  the  insurance 
salesman  and  agent,  who  keeps  policies  In 
force,  I 

His  salary  is  Indicated  as  $5,000  a  year. 

The  next  picture  is  one  of  a  man  de- 
livering clothes  from  a  pressing  shop. 
Under  that  picture  it  is  stated: 

A  spick  and  span  Detroit  places  reliance  on 
the  dry-cleaning  dellveryman  Xor  eharp 
creases. 
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His  salary  is  indicated  at  $4,500  a  year. 

The  next  picture  is  one  of  a  motorman 
on  a  streetcar,  and  under  that  picture  is 
this  statement : 

Tnttk:  to  and  from  war  plants  and  down- 
town ar«u  U  kept  moving  by  conscientious 
motormeu. 

His  salary  is  stated  to  be  $5.0C0  a  year. 
The  next  picture  is  one  of  a  bus  driver. 
Under  that  picture  it  is  stated: 

A  steady  hand  on  the  wheel  is  needed  to 
keep  one  of  Detroit's  bOMM  wltbts  wartime 
•diedtUcs. 

His  salary  is  Indicated  as  $5.0C0  a  year. 

This  article  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans"  Legislation  to  show  why  we 
could  not  get  employees  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  facility  in  Michigan 
when  men  on  the  outside  were  receiving 
these  high  wages. 

Yet  when  these  servicemen  return 
after  years  of  fighting  for  their  country 
on  a  base  p«y  of  $50  per  month  they  are 
often  denied  the  right  to  work  for  their 
daily  bread  unless  they  are  willing  to  pay 
tribute  they  cannot  afford:  and  even 
then  many  of  them  are  turned  away  to 
keep  in  these  jobs  men  of  military  age 
who  have  got  deferment  during  the  war 
because  they  were  alleged  to  be  doing 
"essential  work." 

That  is  the  reason  these  young  men 
who  are  now  coming  back  to  the  country 
they  have  been  defending  are  urging  the 
passage  of  my  bill  to  guarantee  to  them 
the  first  freedom — the  freedom  to  work 
for  their  daily  bread  without  paying 
tribute. 


Oppose  Citiienship  for  Harry  Bridgtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding a  resolution  approved  by  the 
Casper  J.  Middlekauf  Post.  No.  173.  of 
the  American  Legion.  Hays.  Kans.  Those 
of  Us  who  are  familiar  with  the  report  of 
the  Dies  committee  on  the  activities  of 
Harry  Bridges  are  insisting  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  study  every  angle 
of  the  application.  Following  the  war 
there  will  be  a  demand  that  we  relax  our 
Immigration  laws  and  grant  citizen.ship 
to  a  large  number  of  undesirable  aliens. 
I  am  opposed  to  this.  We  must  not  relax 
our  vigilance  against  the  entry  of  in- 
dividuals who  desire  to  overthrow  or 
change  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. The.se  individuals  who  favor  for- 
eign Ideologies  should  be  promptly  de- 
ported. Let  them  go  to  a  country  of  their 
liking. 

"Whereas  Harry  Bridges  Is  an  agitator  and 
an  undesirable  alien — 

"Who  has  been  guilty  of  and  participated  In 
subversive  activities  against  the  people  and 
Oovemment  ol  the  United  States 

"Who  has  called,  aided  and  abetted  un- 
lawful strikes,  fostered  strife  and  violence 
la  iabOK  and   essential   war  Industries,  and 


otherwise   Interfered 
the  present  emergen 

"Who  is  a  member 
•  party  or  organization 
throw  of  the  duly  con 
Oovemment  of  the 
people:  Now.  therefore 

'Resolved  by  Caspet 
173.  of  the  American 
Ellis  County,  Kans., 
tembled: 

"First.  That  Caspe  ■ 
the    American    Legi 
naturalization  of  Hah-y 
of  the  United  States 
plication  for  citizen^h 
quests  that   the 
Kansas,  and  the 
tives  from  Kansas  in 
undone  to  secure  a 
of  Harry  Bridges  for 

"Second.  That  a 
lution  be  tran8mUte< 
State  cf  Kansas,  to 
sentative  from 
Department     of 
Kansas." 

Unanimously 
day  of  July  1945. 


V- 
of  or  Is  afUllated  with 

advocating  the  over- 

stituted  authority  and 

United    Sutes   and   its 

be  it 

J.  Middlekauf  Post.  No. 

legion,  located  at  Hays, 

in  regular  meeting  as- 


Sei  lators 


J.  M'.ddlekatif  Pest  of 

protests    against    the 

Bridges  as  a  citizen 

demands  that  his  ap- 

ip  be  denied,  and  re- 

Goternor   of   the   State   of 

and   Representa- 

Congress.  leave  nothing 

denial  of  the  application 

( itizenship. 

certified  copy  of  this  reso- 

to  the  Governor  of  the 

Senator  and  Repre- 

In  Congress,  and  the 

American    Legion     of 


each 


KanMis 

the 


adop  ;ed  and  passed  this  9th 


Ado  j«h 


First  Vice  Comma 
Attest: 


SCHtJMACHER. 

nd^.  Acting  Commander. 


F.  I 


I  hereby  certify 
correct    copy    of 
Casper  J.  Mlddlekau: 
American  Legion  on 


t  lat 


Spenctr. 

Post  Adjutant. 
this  is  a  true   and 
resolution    passed    by    the 
Post.   No.    173.  of   the 
July  9.  1945. 

PAtTLINX  WEICXL. 

to  before  me  this 


EXTENSION 

HON.  WAIT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol 

Friday.  J  ily 


Mr.    ARNOLD, 
leave    to    extend 
RxcoRD,  I  include 
reprinted  In  my 
the  Kirksville  Dai 
Mo.,    being   a 
Denslow    Kirksvillt 
of  the  American 
pathic  Colleges  anc 
at  the  Kirksville 
and  Surgery: 


WGES     BIGCCK     TtALNIlfC 
OS.     J.     8.     DENSLOW 
PHTSICIANS 


fost^ 
Dei  islow. 


Chicago.    June    20 
doctor  and  hospital 
be    inaugurated 
threat  of  a  serious 
sicians.  Dr.  J.  S 
tary- treasurer  of  th(! 
of  Osteopathic  Collefes 
search  at  the  Kirksv 
and  Surgery,  yesterday 
elation,  in  session 

Pointing  out  that 
greater  doctor  shorta^i 
cause  of  the  increasfd 
health  services.  Dr. 
of  the  hope  of  mee 
depends   upon   enroll^nent 
In    colleges    training 


here 


with  the  war  effort  In 


Subscribed  and  s^om 
10th  day  of  July  19«  . 

I  SEAL  I  J.   C.   PKNKOO. 

Notary  Public. 
My  commlslson  exbires  November  5,  1947. 


Training  Plan  for  Doctors 
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ARNOLD 
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Mr.   Speaker,   under 

ny    remarks    in    the 

t  le  following  article  as 

home-town  newspaper, 

\7  Express,  Kirksville, 

statement    by    Dr.   J.   S. 

secretary-treasurer 

Association  of  Osteo- 

director  of  research 

CJoliege  of  Osteopathy 


PLAH     roa     DOCTORS — 
ANTICIPATKS    FAMINE    OF 


— A    sharply    Increased 
t  raining  program  should 
imtiedlately    to    avert    the 
war  famine  of  phy- 
Klrksville.  secre- 
American  Association 
and  director  of  re- 
College  of  Osteopathy 
told  the  college  asso- 


ars  end  wUl  see  a  still 

e  than  at  present  be- 

postwar  demand  for 

I)enslow  said  that  much 

future  health  needs 

of  ex-servicemen 

physicians   under   the 


tiag 


so-called  GI  bill  of  rights  and  other  laws 
providing  benefits  for  service  men  and 
women. 

These  laws  grant  certain  types  of  com- 
pensation to  veterans.  Included  are  provi- 
sions for  Government-financed  continuation 
of  schooling  with  a  maximum  of  4  years  of 
tuition,  maintenance  allowance,  and  grants 
for  books  and  equipment.  Dr.  DensJow 
pointed  out  that  all  approved  osteopathic 
colleges  have  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  eligible  to  receive  students  under 
this  provision. 

'In  the  immediate  postwar  period."  Dr. 
Denslow  declared,  "an  estimated  660.000  hos- 
pital beds  will  be  required  for  wounded,  sick, 
and  injured  ex-servicemen.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non- 
hospitalized  cases  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities requiring  medical  care  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  de^ee  for  years  to  conre.  Of  the 
flret  1.500.000  men  discharged  from  the  armed 
services.  375,000  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

"If  this  rate  of  disability  of  about  25  per- 
cent holds  true  for  the  entire  group  in  serv- 
ice, we  wUl  have  approximately  3,000.000  men 
requiring  some  measure  or  medical  care  In 
postwar  years. 

"Passage  of  pending  legislation,  both  na- 
tional and  State,  to  bring  adequate  health 
care  to  vast  numbers  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion who  do  not  have  it  will  also  increase  the 
total  of  patients  who  must  be  served  by  the 
Nation's  physicians." 

To  meet  Increasing  requirements.  Dr. 
Denslow  pointed  out.  there  are  only  about 
180.000  registered  physicians,  including 
those  now  In  the  armed  services.  Since  this 
numt>er  has  been  found  barely  adequate  to 
meet  present  requirements,  he  said,  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  cope  with  a  sharply 
raised  demand. 

At  present,  fewer  than  7,000  doctors  are 
being  graduated  from  colleges  each  year.  Dr. 
Denslow  said,  adding  that  this  is  InsufH- 
clent  to  replace  physicians  who  die,  retire,  or 
otherwise  cease  professional  practice,  let 
alone  increase  the  total  of  practitioners. 

One  hindrance  to  training  physicians.  Dr. 
Denslow  said,  has  been  relatively  high  cost 
In  money  and  time  to  complete  the  required 
minimum  of  6  years  of  preprofesslonal  and 
professional  college  work. 

"With  thousands  of  service  men  and  women 
entitled  to  up  to  4  years  of  Government-paid 
schooling,  plus  living  and  other  allowances, 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rlghU,  and  other  laws 
relating  to  servicemen,  the  cost  In  money  to 
the  individual  student  Is  materially  reduced 
since  at  least  a  third  of  the  expense  Is  borne 
by  the  Government. 

"These  ex-service  men  and  women  are  one 
of  the  Important  groups  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  raw  human  material  of  which 
our  future  physicians  will  be  made.  Unless 
a  substantial  number  of  them  choose  healing 
as  a  profession,  the  doctor  shortage  of  a  few 
years  hence  may  make  the  present  situation 
seem  like  'the  good  old  days'." 

The  GI  bin  of  rights.  Dr  Denslow  told  hla 
colleagues,  also  assures  refresher  courses  to 
physicians  now  In  the  armed  services  to  bring 
their  personal  training  abreast  of  the  progress 
made  In  the  profession. 


An  Opportunity  for  Investment  Brokers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in    the 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  me  before  the  Investors  Pair 
Play  League,  June  28,  1945: 

I  appreciate  all  that  has  been  said  today 
about  my  work  in  Congress  and  I  hope  that 
my  conduct  from  here  on  may  be  such  as  to 
demand  your  respect  and  confidence. 

There  are  such  things  in  this  world  as 
spiritual  and  moral  forces,  and  I  have  such 
a  high  respect  for  our  enterprise  system,  for 
the  Investors  of  this  country  who  put  their 
risk  capital  In  It,  for  the  commlsslonmen 
and  brokers  and  exchanges,  both  stock  and 
commodity,  that  I  came  up  here  today  to 
get  a  litle  inspiration  from  the  home  front 
firing  line.  We  Members  of  Congress  who 
sit  In  Washington,  entirely  dependent  upon 
such  information  as  you  may  give  us  from 
time  to  time,  find  it  very  necessary  to  get  out 
Into  the  field  now  and  then,  contact  those  who 
make  the  wheels  go  around,  and  get  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  the  momentary  sit- 
uation is  about.  That  Is  my  object  in  com- 
ing here  today. 

It  is  the  thrifty  people  of  the  United  States 
who  put  their  risk  capital  in  American  en- 
terprise who  provide  the  keystone,  the 
foundation,  which  has  led  to  the  American 
Industrial  worker  and  pay-rollees  having  the 
tools  In  their  hands  with  which  to  turn  out 
the  highest  per  capita  production  in  the 
world.  The  ability  of  our  pay-rollees  to  do 
this  work  Is  what  is  turning  the  wheels  ana 
winning  World  War  II.  Our  workers  have 
more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  turn  out  products  compared  to 
the  British,  and  when  you  attempt  to  com- 
pare what  our  group  has  wltlf  other  parts  of 
the  world,  other  than  Britain.  It  Is  really  use- 
less to  make  the  comparison. 

How  did  those  workers  get  access  to  the 
tools  In  order  to  produce  the  things  our  peo- 
ple are  now  turning  out?  Government 
agencies  or  legislative  forces  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  ample  production  will  run  Into 
difficulty  through  economic  and  social  chaos 
occurring  in  the  United  States.  If  you  edu- 
at2  the  people  of  this  country  about  the  en- 
terprise system  and  get  the  people  of  this 
country  who  have  accumulated  savings  back 
into  an  attitude  of  Investing  so  that  our 
production  will  continue,  you  will  render  a 
gre°t  service. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  spoken  about  the  disinclina- 
tion of  people  to  put  their  funds  Into  private 
enterprise  and  thus  create  more  tools  for 
workers  to  use.  Why  did  they  hesitate  to 
Invest  during  the  thirties?  Why  are  they 
hesitating  now?  Those  are  questions  which 
you  should  be  discussing.  The  answer  to 
questions  of  that  kind  Is  what  you  should  get 
before  the  public.  In  my  opinion. 

Since  January  1942.  our  people  in  this 
country  have  accumulated  liquid  savings  of 
$124,000,000,000.  The  last  calendar  year  It 
was  forty  billions.  The  first  3  months  of 
this  year  it  was  eight  and  four-tenths  bil- 
lions. Since  1941,  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  billions  have  been  accumu- 
lated— net  liquid  savings. 

Suppose  I  accumulated  on  my  ranch  in 
Texas  500  head  of  beef  steers  and  had  no 
market  through  which  to  trade  them.  In 
the  first  place.  I  would  be  foolish  if  I  did  that 
without  any  market.  In  the  second  place, 
an  accident  might  occur  and  I  might  die  as 
a  result  of  it — and  then  what?  Who  would 
want  the  steers?  How  would  they  be  sold? 
It  is  Important  to  have  a  market  for  trading. 
In  that  connection,  I  have  expressed  my  ad- 
miration for  stock  and  commodity  exchanges. 
They  create  a  means  of  liquidating  my  hold- 
ings. If  I  want  to  do  so.  I  am  not  Inter- 
ested In  holding  beef  steers  or  pork  on  the 
hoof  or  wheat  In  the  granary  If  there  is 
no  means  of  my  liquidating  it.  I  am  not 
Interested  In  owning  a  security,  If  there  Is 
ro  means  whereby  I  can  liquidate  that  se- 
curity. 

Do  our  people  understand  the  fundamen- 
tals expressed  In  those  thoughts?    I  am  afraid 
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that  millions  of  those  who  would  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  accumulation  of  savings 
for  the  last  4  years  do  not  understand  all 
that  is  involved.  Therein  is  your  job  as 
brokers  to  make  them  understand.  You  im- 
plement the  market — your  furnish  the  mech- 
anism through  which  they  can  liquidate. 
You  make  It  possible  for  those  wheels  to 
turn  around.  I  do  not  think  you  have  met 
your  responsibility  to  the  public  Uisofar  as 
educational  work  is  concerned. 

You  may  say  that  you  do  not  have  the 
necessary  Income  from  your  Job,  from  your 
commissions,  to  enable  you  to  do  this  educa- 
tional work.  If  that  Is  true,  then  I  Insist 
that  your  remuneration  be  Increased  because 
I  want  a  market.  I  want  a  free  market.  A 
member  of  the  exchange  said  to  me  this 
morning  that  you  can  let  these  great  dif- 
ficulties appear  momentarily  but  the  people 
will  soon  take  care  of  those  difficulties  and 
equalize  the  situation.  If  the  public  Is  tree 
to  act.  But  If  you  do  not  permit  this  free- 
dom, and  attempt  to  do  the  thing  through 
planned  economy,  you  will  create  a  bad  sit- 
uation which  may  be  perpetuated  6,  10.  15. 
or  20  years  until  we  go  through  the  wringer 
and  the  pressures  work  It  out.  Do  you  get 
what  1  mean? 

The  less  our  people  understand  about  this 
machinery  of  exchanges,  the  more  that  pub- 
lic misunderstanding  or  lack  of  understand- 
ing will  be  reflected  through  Federal  acts  of 
Congress,  and  thus  greatly  circumscribe  our 
activities  and  take  away  from  us  the  freedom 
which  we  should  have,  and  thus  generally  In- 
terfere with  the  free-enterprise  system  of  this 
country.     If  you  do  not  go  to  Washington 
from  time  to  time  and  make  yourself  known 
to  the  House  and  Senate  Members  and   In 
turn  tell  them  the  truth,  not  only  today  but 
tomorrow  and  next  week  and  next  month 
and  next  year  and  forever   after  tell  it  to 
them,  never  letting  them  forget  what  you 
say — If  you  fall  to  do  that,  why  do  you  ex- 
pect any  consideration  in  either  the  House 
or  Senate  committees?     If  someone  Is  going 
down  there  to  poison  the  minds  of  those  who 
sit  on  your  committee  against  your  opera- 
tions, and  if  your  operation  Is  decent  and  in 
harmony  with  American  Ideals  and  situations 
and  you  never  go  there  and  offer  something 
as  a  substitute,  why  should  you  blame  the 
Members  of  tjje  House  and  Senate  for  fol- 
lowing bad  leadership?     You  should  go  to 
Washington,  even  when  there  Is  not  up  for 
consideration  something  that  you  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  In.    You  should  go  down 
there  and  take  an  Interest  In  the  fellow  who 
represents  your  district  and  your  State,  so 
that  when  he  thinks  of  production  of  food- 
stuffs, of  clothing,  or  anjrthing  else,  he  will 
automatically    think    of   someone    who    will 
make  an  Investment  through  the  stock-ex- 
change machinery  so  that  our  machinery  and 
tools  may  be  provided  and  also  working  cap- 
ital and  somebody  given  a  Job  so  the  goods 
may  flow  from  the  production  line.     If  his 
mind  does  not  go  through  with  the  flow  sheet, 
then  he  does  not  comprehend  the  wheels  of 
American    enterprise. 

Who  Is  to  do  that  Job?  In  my  opinion,  the 
brokerage  man  and  the  commission  man  are 
the  people  who  are  best  equipped  to  do  that. 
If  I  sit  down  there  on  a  committee  that  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  American  Industry,  and  if  I 
am  friendly  to  the  enterprise  system.  I  am 
entitled  to  your  respect  and  confidence  and 
to  Information  from  you  so  that  at  any 
moment  If  an  adverse  proposition  comes  be- 
fore the  committee  or  In  the  discussion 
groups  or  on  the  floor.  I  can  defend  you 
with  the  most  up-to-date  information  avail- 
able. If  I  am  unfriendly  to  you,  It  is  up  to 
you  to  make  me  friendly.  That  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility. I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that 
that  I  would  excuse  anyone  that  Is  un- 
friendly to  America;  enterprise.  I  do  not 
excuse  them.  If  you  would  sit  In  on  our 
sessions,  you  would  find  out  that  I  do  not 
excuse  them  because  I  am  very  extreme  on 


these  matters  and  at  times  I  get  Tery  bom- 
bastic about  the  situation  and  say  some  very 
cutting  things.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  a 
philosophy  which  opposes  Investment  or  pro- 
duction. I  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  clearly 
understood  what  my  position  Is.  But  I  am 
depending  upon  you  for  Information  at  all 
times,  from  this  end  of  the  line,  and  if  I  do 
not  get  It.  it  is  your  fault — not  mine — because 
the  facts  constantly  flow  before  you  and  you 
should  send  some  of  them  along  to  me.  You 
should  know  every  Member  in  the  House  and 
Senate  who  has  a  friendly  attitude  towards 
your  industry.  If  you  do  not  know  them, 
that  Is  your  fault,  because  no  public  official 
that  I  know  of  Is  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  Is  elected  by  the  people.  If  an  elected 
public  official  Is  so  dumb  that  he  does  not 
recognize  the  voting  power  of  the  people, 
then  God  help  him!  There  Is  no  hope  tor 
him.  If  he  does  recognize  that  people  elect 
him.  then  he  properly  evaluates  public  In- 
formation. Therefore,  he  Is  responsive  to 
public  Information  and  you  are  the  ones  that 
should  make  public  information  with  respect 
to  this  particular  Industry.  The  farm 
spokesman  should  make  public  Information 
with  respect  to  farming.  The  steel  man 
steel.     The  oil  man  oil. 

I  can  well  understand  whv  Mr.  Rockefeller 
made  that  statement   to  Mr.  Forbes  about 
"Do  the  right  thing  and  let  the  public  know 
you  are  doing  the  right  thing."    If  you  don't 
toot  your  own  horn,  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular Industry,  who  Is  going  to  toot  It?    You 
cannot  often  enough  say  these  things  to  Con- 
gress.    Congress  Is  In  a  continual  flow.     A 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  House  must  deal 
with   15   or  20  different  subjects  a  day.     A 
Cabinet  member  said  to  me  as  late  as  day  be- 
fore   vesterday.    "If    I    decide    to    spend    5 
minutes  on  some  particularly  Important  sub- 
ject and  start  out  to  do  so.  before  I  can  get 
rid  of  that,  a  dozen  more  things  come  Into 
my  hands — entirely  disassociated  matters." 
Why?     Because  we  are  serving  the  public. 
But  that  does  not  excuse  you  from  placing 
before  me  facts  pertaining  to  your  industry. 
You  have  gone  through  a  great  reorganiz- 
ing process  here  In  the  last  few  years— the 
Securities  Exchange  Act.    Personally.  I  think 
you  have  at  the  head  of  your  stock  exchange 
now  a  model,  capable  Government  employee. 
I  mean  Mr.  Emll  Schram.     I  said  so  when 
the  change  was  made.     I  am  not  Intimate 
with  this  gentleman — we  do  know  each  other, 
however.     Bxit  you  recognize  forces  when  you 
see  them.    Nobody  has  to  apologize  for  the 
Job  he  has  done  since  he  came  here.    I  looked 
at  him  a  while  ago  and  admired  his  youth, 
because  I  comprehend  some  of  the  Job  that 
is  ahead  of  him.    You  take  the  edueatlonal 
program  that  he  Is  promoting.     You  cannot 
get  Into  that  quickly  enough.     There  Is  an 
unlimited  field  In  which  you  can  work. 

Take  the  work  of  this  league  headed  by  Mr. 
Forbes.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  It.  I  was 
In  my  district.  Some  fellow  called  me  up 
from  the  hotel  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak 
with  me.  He  talked  to  my  wife.  I  got  In 
touch  with  him  and  he  told  me  about  the 
league.  I  told  him  I  was  Interested  In  It 
because  It  was  educational.  Investors  Fair- 
play  League.  Fair  play.  If  I  cculd  get  Into 
politics  and  into  Congress  one-fifth  of  the 
fair  play  that  you  have  in  Industry — between 
the  wholesale  Jobber  and  the  retailer — ^be- 
tween you  and  your  customers — between  the 
man  that  represents  your  particular  product 
and  the  fellow  who  buys  it  from  him.  You 
fellows  have  really  learned  how  to  develop 
fair  play.  You  know  how  to  make  obllga- 
tlons  over  the  telephone  and  carry  them  out. 
You  don't  have  to  have  a  long  written  docu- 
ment. You  live  up  to  those  obligations  or 
you  pass  out  ol  the  picture  from  unfair 
dealing. 

The  public  doesn't  know  that.  People  who 
have  never  had  practical  experience  do  not 
know  how  Industrial  transactions  axe  Gon« 
ducted. 
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mm  fM  hvm  tiwlf  to  unrnm  mittion 

hMfe   to   rlvUlM   III*.    K«*p   In   mtMl  tlMl 
tfetjr  |r«w  up  prUMtftly  during  th«  Im«  t«o 

'• ^.    What  art  you  r>in|  to  do  with 

pte|>l«  «h»n  thry  com*  bMkt  TbM* 
■  Mi  wHmiehed  n*id  Pvw  9t  tbMD  know 
•Bftblnff  whataocvtr  about  invMtOMnu  »nd 
how  th«  whMla  Ro  around.  T«t  tbat  (roup, 
t  bop*,  will  MBtfol  thit  oouotry.  I  pr«f.<r 
to  hava  tba  foroaa  oT  tha  oountry  la  thetr 
hands  abov*  th«  froup  th«t  has  be^n  here. 
Tou  win  Bay.  *They  are  young."  Well,  they 
have  lived  SO  or  60  years  within  4  years. 
They  have  been  ataraHl  and  have  seen  what 
goe«  on  m  other  eoMntiki.  When  they  conoe 
back  here.  I  am  ready  for  them  to  lake  over 
the  forces  of  the  United  States.  If  we  can- 
lK>t  trust  them,  whom  can  we  trust?  They 
will  come  back  into  politics  and  Industry  and 
•11  the  walks  of  life  and  start  out.  What  roed 
wUl  they  travel?  A  free  market  road  or  the 
Ooeemment-cwned  road?  You  are  going  lo 
have  BomethlnK  to  say  about  that.  You 
chould  have  a  program  ready  to  place  In  their 
bands. 

Ta*e  the  other  group  who  have  been  here 
at  home  dunng  the  past  4  years  and  who 
have  received  these  Oovernment  checks 
which  has  enabled  •124.000.0OO.0OO  to  be 
saved.  What  do  they  know  about  Invest- 
ment? Tou  have  to  tell  them.  Therein  la 
your  educational   opportunity. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Forbes'  man  last  night,  "Mr. 
Jackman,  I  hope  you  have  these  open  dla- 
cusaions  m  every  region  of  the  United  States 
just  as  quickly  as  possible." 

People  have  been  saying  to  me,  "There 
is  no  longer  any  oppwrtunlty  of  consequence 
In  the  United  States  where  our  people  can 
Invest  tlieir  savinrra.  We  hope  to  have  them 
export  their  capital  from  the  United  States 
to  the  other  countries  of  the  world  and  build 
buildings,  put  In  machinery,  and  supply 
tools."  I  said  "That's  fine  as  far  as  you  go. 
Then  what?"  "We  are  going  to  bring  the 
■Undard  of  living  tip  m  the  other  parts  of 
the  world  ••  Yes.  but  in  the  meantime,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  employing  60.- 
000  000  skilled  workers  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Truman  made  this  remark  In  his  home 
town  yesterday:  "My  Uuties:  No.  1.  win  the 
war  with  Japan;  No.  2.  win  a  peace  that  will 
work.  That  U  all  I  shall  devote  my  time 
to  from  now  on." 

A  Member  of  the  House  came  back  from  a 
world  tour  the  other  day,  having  visited  30 
different  couotrlea  and  he  made  one  of  the 
moat  t>eautlful  and  entertaining  speeches  I 
ever  heard  on  the  troubles  of  other  coun- 
tries and  other  i>eople.  I  was  on  the  floor 
azMl  I  referred  to  that  In  this  way:  "I  en- 
joyed my  friend's  speech.  I  love  to  hear  him 
talk.  But.  Incidentally,  we  have  some  prob- 
lems In  the  United  Sutes  with  which  to  deal. 
Ood  Almighty  doesn't  expect  me  to  work 
out  all  the  problems  of  my  friend  from  Mich- 
igan. Ood  expects  me  to  work  out  my  own 
salvation  and  that  of  my  family.  The  Brit- 
ish and  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  will 
have  to  work  out  some  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. There  U  something  to  be  done  in  the 
United  States." 

If  you  have  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
then  let  It  die  ty  permitting  our  people  to 
fall  to  Invest  the  necessary  funds  in  this 
country's  enterprise  required  for  our  expand- 
ing economy,  we  shall  thereby  cause  tinem- 
ployment  and  social  unrest  under  such  condi- 
tions, and  where  do  you  think  the  work  of 
Mr.  Truraan  wUl  land  with  the  world  peace? 
In  my  opinion,  it  won't  amount  to  a  hlU  of 
beans.  The  foundation  of  all  peace  is  for 
oiir  people  of  this  country  to  receive  what 
they  conceive  to  be  social  and  economic  Jvia- 
tice  reaaonatily  saUafactory  to  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes.  In  the  absence  of  that. 
what  have  you  got?  You  have  an  accvimu- 
Uted  debt  of  9900.000.000.000.  You  have  a 
young  fore*  eamliig  up  that  wUl  t.ot  have  the 
form  at  fuveiument  under  which  we  older 
ones  have  Uvcd.    The  relations  with  other 
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oountrtea  will  brenk  doaii.  the  Br#ttoa 
Woods,  the  8an  FYa  irisco  Charter,  all  of  it. 
win  go  out  of  the  vindow  if  wt  have  great 
■oelal  unrtat  and  u  lemptoymtnt.  Wt  have 
|ot  to  maintain  son  it  sens*  of  balanct  htrt 
U)  the  United  Btateii. 

Tou  take  any  young  man  or  woman  who  Is 
In  the  service  How  ran  they  fall  in  love  and 
build  a  home  and  raise  nnd  educate  a  family 
under  the  tax  hurt  en  imposed  upon  them 
by  a  9300.000.000.00  I  debt?  They  will  give 
yx3U  some  hot  answers  pretty  fast.  Suppose 
a  man  earns  five  oi  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  What  has  he  left  after  living  and  pay- 
ing taxes?  You  sa  '  taxes  will  be  reduced. 
Maybe  they  wUl.  Nc  may  Increase  them. 
When  I  say.  "We  ma  r  increase  them."  I  mean 
our  errors  may  fora  an  Increase.  You  have 
the  Job  of  inducing  our  people  to  Invest  In 
the  capital  structu  es  of  present  and  pro- 
spective Industry  wl^atever  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  reasonably  full  employment 
in  the  United  Stat^.  To  me,  that  is  your 
biggest  Job.  You  lave  to  do  educational 
work  along  that  lln« .  You  have  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  *  lucate  the  public  to  have 
a  respect  for  stock  ai  id  commodity  exchanges. 
You  have  a  lot  of  [)eople  In  Congress  who 
have  not  too  much  respect  for  them.  I  am 
sorry  that  that  sltuition  exists.  But  I  think 
you  can  correct  It.  You  have  your  ethical 
rules  and  Just  regula  tlons.  I  don't  know  how 
they  can  be  improved  upon.  Altogether, 
however,  I  think  yon  are  doing  a  pretty  One 
Job  In  that  respect.  But  I  do  not  think  you 
are  paying  enough  a  tentlon  to  this  question 
of  public  relations^:  Ip.  I  don't  think  you 
have  Ironed  out  all  your  difficulties  here  as 
between  the  excban  ;e  and  the  customers. 

We  have  siifflciei  t  sitiiatlons  In  Wash- 
ington to  prove  coiclusively  these  truths. 
If  this  enterprise  system  is  to  survive,  you 
have  got  to  have  free  markets.  How  free 
can  they  be,  and  if  they  are  free,  then,  as 
Mr.  Schram  polnte<)  out.  you  are  going  to 
have  an  accident  on^ »  In  a  while.  Somebody 
Is  going  to  get  out!  into  the  road  and  get 
hurt.  But  there  Is  |no  reason  for  the  road 
to  be  destroyed  because  some  fellow  had  an 
accident.  In  the  pi^sence  of  freedom,  we 
can  afford  an  accldei  it  once  in  a  while.  How 
miich  freedom  are  we  to  have? 

There  have  been  k  lot  of  discussions  on 
this  matter  in  the  list  3  weeks  between  our 
committee  and  Mr.  powles.  I  have  repeat- 
edly said  that  It  isi  my  opinion  that  Just 
from  the  present  flow  sheet  you  will  have 
OPA  regulaUons  arywhere  from  3  to  10 
year*.  Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  where 
the  public— ycu  and  I— have  built  up  in  our 
own  minds  a  concep  ion  that  we  must  have 
a  Oovernment  agency  controlling  our  af- 
fairs to  prevent  you  md  you  and  you  taking 
your  cash  and  credKs  and  converting  them 
Into  goods  and  chattels,  etc.— a  Government 
agency  standing  hei  e  ready  to  serve  that 
prevents  tis  from  mi  iking  that  conversion — 
and  if  you  are  to  Juttlfy  that  that  Govern- 
ment agency  Is  to  stiiy  as  long  as  you  have 
those  credits  and  cunency  at  yotir  command, 
how  long  do  you  tliiiik  you  will  have  an 
OPA? 

If  you  are  of  the  (pinion  that  a  Govern- 
ment agency  must  >e  maintained  to  pre- 
vent that,  as  long  as  you  have  buying  power 
at  your  command,  Uicn  the  OPA  will  go  on. 
Let  us  get  rid  of  ths  philosophy  and  then 
you  can  rid  yourselvi's  of  the  controls. 

Hew  can  you  move  (  203.000.000,000  worth  of 
buying  power  back  lito  the  market  and  do 
It  quickly,  slmultan*  oualy  with  reasonably 
full  employment  an<i  high  wages  and  sal- 
aries as  under  our  pn  sent  concept  of  paying 
the  fellow  for  what  he  produces  and  all 
without  great  price  Inflation?  Suppose  in 
the  calerdar  year  of  1946  we  produce  9150.- 
OOO.OOO.C'n  worth  of  ioods  and  services,  and 


the  empl'^vees  receive 


cldent  thereto  and  sjlll  hold  in  their  hands 


9200.000.000.000  worth 


give*  you  9350,000,00  J.0OO   worth  of  buying 
power  to  buy  915O,00OJ080,000  worth  of  goods. 


wages  and  salaries  in- 


of  buying  power,  which 


I  contend  that  If  w«  hat*  rtasonAbly  full 
tmploymtnt  and  you  tnd  vou  and  you  h«v« 
w*|««  oomlnf  In.  then  it  beoomta  unate*** 
Mry  to  cash  in  your  War  Saving*  bonds.  You 
ran  Itt  thost  bonds  run.  thus  making  It  un- 
tiecetsary  for  the  TrtMUrt  to  reftind,  I  con- 
tend that  under  full  9aiployment  thert  Is  no 
renson  for  you  to  llquldnte  the  Oovernment 
savings  bonds  you  have.  Reasonably  full 
empio>-ment  will  answer  at  least  a  hslf  a 
dozen  great  dlfflcultlts  that  will  face  js  If  we 
do  not  have  reasonably  full  employment. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some  edu- 
cational work  on  that  particular  phase.  We 
go  out  and  sell  savings  bonds  to  the  pay- 
rollees  and  say  to  them  that  after  the  war 
they  can  cash  them  In  and  buy  what  they 
want.  Why  do  we  preach  such  phllcsophy? 
You  canflot  cash  In  and  buy  unless  the  goods 
are  there  to  be  bought.  Go  to  the  automo- 
bile indtistry.  the  refrigerator,  and  the  hotise- 
hold  industry,  and  try  to  find  goods  to  buy. 
If  you  cash  in  your  bonds,  where  is  the 
Treasury  to  get  the  money  to  cash  those 
bonds  with?  Either  from  the  printing  press 
or  the  commercial  t>ank8.  We  do  not  want 
the  dollars  from  either  source  because  either 
increases  the  inflationary  forces  and  makes 
it  even  worse  toan  It  Is  now.  Do  you  see 
what  I  mean? 

Suppose  I  Uke  my  savings  and  place  them 
through  the  stock  exchange  into  the  capital 
goods  structure  and  build  a  new  plant  to 
produce  civilian  goods  and  employ  1,000  peo- 
ple Instead  of  taking  those  savings  and  buy- 
ing some  new  household  gadgets.  That  Is  the 
course  you  should  be  pointing  out  to  the 
people  of  this  country  right  now  in  every  way 
that  you  can.  That  Is.  Invest  and  employ 
and  produce  until  we  again  have  the  goods. 

What  have  you  as  a  group  done  to  teach 
the  people  of  this  country  what  freedom  in 
the  market  place  means?  Show  me  a  bulletin 
that  you  have  l£sued.  Show  me  an  advertise- 
ment  that  you  have  rim  in  the  dally  papers 
of  this  coimtry.  You  have  men'bers  who 
have  put  out  a  lot  of  perfectly  grand  individ- 
ual discussions  in  this  line,  with  limited  cir- 
culation, going  to  a  very  highly  Intelligent 
group.  But  what  have  you  done  to  educate 
the  masses  along  the  line  I  here  mention? 
Send  me  copies  of  It  and  I  wlU  use  It  on  the 
floor  and  try  to  advertise  It  for  you.  If  you 
have  not  done  such  a  thing,  do  you  have  a 
committee  doing  it?  If  your  present  income 
WUl  not  permit  you  to  do  so,  then  raise  your 
fees,  because  I  want  a  market  place  to  liqui- 
date securities  if  I  am  forced  to  do  so.  And 
I  am  depending  on  you  for  that  market  place, 
tf  I  want  that  market  place,  I  am  wUliua  to 
pay  for  it.  * 


The  OPA  Price  PoKcy  as  It  Affects  the 
Boiler  and  Radiator  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  E.  CAMPBELL 

OF  FrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Fridav.  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  letters  re- 
ceived by  me  from  two  constituents  of 
mine.  William  G.  Heiner  and  Carl  E. 
Clock,  showing  how  the  OPA  price  policy 
affects  the  boiler  and  radiator  industry: 

PrrrsBUBCH.  June  21,  1945. 
Hon.  Howard  e.  Campbsxi., 
UouM  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dkab  CoMGazssMaM  CaMPsxix:  Again  I 
am  pres\imlng  upon  your  good  offices  to  bring 
to  ycTtir  attention  a  matter  wh.ch  I  t>eUeva 
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Affrctn  tht  gvntral  oroncmy  and  particui«rly 
tha  bulltr  and  radlntor  indiMUy,  lu  which  I 
am  intaratttd.    It  is  thist 

Tha  Omct  of  Price  Administration  and 
a%f  ryona  ffl»«  naturally  support  an  anti-infla* 
tlonary  prict-control  policy.  In  support  of 
this  policy,  the  OPA  announced  about  a 
month  ago  that  no  Industry-wide  nrtjtislment 
of  celling  prices  of  boilers  and  radiators  will 
be  made  during  the  time  when  over-all  profits 
are  obtainable.  This  means  thnt  boiler  and 
radiator  manufacturing  companies  which 
have  been  making  money  up  to  now  on  the 
production  and  sale  of  war  goods  but  which 
have  been  losing  money  on  the  production 
and  sale  of  radiators  and  boilers  will  not  be 
allowed  an  adjustment  upwards  of  celling 
prices  for  boilers  and  radiators  until  the  over- 
all profits  of  the  Industry  or  the  manufac- 
turing company  have  disappeared.  Specifi- 
cally, this  policy  could  be  illustrated  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  boiler  and  radiator  manufacturing  com- 
pany by  reason  of  the  war  turned  to  the  pro- 
duction of  war  goods  and  is  at  the  present 
time  making  a  profit  on  its  war  goods  divi- 
sion of  $1C0.000  a  year,  but  is  losing  on  its 
radiator  and  boiler  division  $90,000  a  year. 
Etcause  the  net  over-all  profit  Is  $10,000  a 
year,  the  OPA  declines  to  consider  any* ad- 
justment upward  of  boiler  and  radiator 
prices. 

Immediately  a  number  of  questions  come 
to  mind  when  this  policy  Is  thus  analyzed: 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  company 
with  the  over-all  net  profit  of  $10,000  when 
within  the  very  near  future  serious  cut-backs 
in  the  production  and  sale  of  war  goods  will 
have  taken  place?  What  Inducement  is  there 
to  such  a  company  to  lay  plans  now  for  the 
future  production  of  boilers  and  radiators 
under  such  a  policy?  Why  must  the  com- 
pany have  an  over-all  loss  before  the  OPA 
will  consent  to  adjustment  of  ceiling  prices 
upward? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  demand 
for  housing  will  be  tremendous  In  the  rather 
immediate  future,  but  what  boiler-  and  ra- 
diator-manufacturing company  will  attempt 
now  to  reconvert  its  facilities  U  It  Is  to  be 
restricted  by  the  OPA  so  that  Its  manufac- 
turing, selling,  and  administrative  costs  ex- 
ceed its  net  sales  of  boilers  and  radiators,  to 
say  nothing  of  profit  on  Its  Invested  capital? 
Is  it  not  high  time  that  Congress  expressed 
In  mandatory  language  to  the  OPA  the  adop- 
tion of  a  definite  pricing  policy  for  a  given 
commodity  which  will  permit  the  manufac- 
turer at  least  to  break  even  and  Induce  him 
to  formulate  plans  for  reconversion?  If  OPA 
continues  this  over-all  profit  policy  much 
longer,  you  may  be  assured  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  unemployment  In  many  normal 
peacetime  Industries. 

I  respectfully  submit  for  your  considera- 
tion the  advisability  of  congressional  action 
along  this  line  so  that  manufacturers  of 
peacetime  goods  will  not  refrain  from  reopen- 
ing their  closed  plants,  will  not  refrain  from 
reconversion,  and  will  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing Improvements,  on  account  of  compulsory 
losses  through  OPA.  but  will  go  forward  with 
increased  employment  and  peacetime  expan- 
sion hand  In  hand  and  simultaneous  with 
cut-backs  In  the  manufacture  of  war  goods. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  G.  Heiner. 

Reed.  Smfth,  Shaw  &  McClat, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  June  22,  1945. 
Hon.  Howard  E.  Campbell, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Mr.    Campbell:  This    letter   relates 
specifically  to  OPA  price  policy  in  the  boiler 
and  radiation  Industry  but  the  principle  In- 
volves our  business  economy  generally  and 
congressional  action  Is  mandatory  In  direct- 
ing OPA  policy  so  as  to  prevent  a  disastrous 
economic  dislocation. 


In  IMS  OPA  Mtnhllahad  ealllriR  pricaa  on 
botiera  and  radiators  below  prtvaiiinf  prieaa, 
Thtrtaftar  waga  and  mattrial  ooata  w«ra 
allnwad  to  Incraast  without  any  eomprhaat* 
Ing  Increase  In  salt  prlct.  OPA  has  juitified 
this  squeear  under  lu  poiley  of  not  adjust* 
ing  price  ceilings  so  long  as  an  industry  Is 
making  an  over-all  profit  on  war  production. 
It  has  come  about,  however,  in  the  boiler 
nnd  radiation  Industry,  generally  spenklng, 
that  manufacturing  costs  are  now  higher 
than  celling  prices  and  work  will  cease  unless 
relief  is  given. 

The  consequence  of  OPA's  rigid  squeeee 
policy  Is  obvious.  As  manufacturers  cease 
war  prcduction,  they  will  not  be  able  to  as- 
sume normal  production  until  they  are  al- 
lowed to  charge  prices  which  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  their  workmen,  buy  materials, 
meet  their  overhead,  and  procure  capital. 

OPA's  resistance  to  price  adjustments  has 
been  so  determined  and  Its  delays  so  calcu- 
lated that  Individual  manufacturers  ceasing 
war  work  are  going  to  be  obliged  to  cease 
manufacture  of  losing  items.  The  OPA 
policy  of  "industry-wide  adjustments"  will 
not  meet  the  emergency.  Public  demand 
for  the  products  of  this  Industry  Is  very 
urgent  and  not  only  will  the  consuming 
public  suffer  from  the  lack  of  heating  equip- 
ment, but  the  employees  of  the  industry  will 
have  no  work.  The  whole  building  program 
will  be  Impeded. 

Apparently  OPA  has  been  mesmerized  by 
the  catch  word  of  "profit  control"  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  inflation,  forgetting  all  about 
wa^e  increases  and  material  costs. 

My  interest  in  writing  you  arises  from  the 
fact  that  I  have  stock  Interest  In  radiation 
concerns,  my  brother  does  work  In  plumbing 
and  heating  and,  in  my  own  legal  work.  I 
see  the  operations  of  one  large  radiator  man- 
ufacturer. 

I  understand  that  the  OPA  problem  is  be- 
ing considered  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress should  intervene  In  the  pricing  policy 
of  OPA  and  require  that  manufacturers  be 
allowed  recovery  of  their  normal  manufac- 
turing costs.  Furthermore,  OPA  should  be 
required  to  render  reasonably  prompt  price 
decisions  to  forestall  theh:  pigeonhole  policy 
of  delay. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  In  position  to  urge 
relief  in  the  situation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Carl  E.  Clock. 


Catholics  and  Jews  During  the  Terror 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Pilot,  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  national  publication: 

CATHOLICS    AND    JEWS    DtHUItO    THE    TERROB 

Some  day.  when  the  fighting  Is  all  finished 
and  we've  time  to  sit  down  and  think  things 
over,  a  freshet  of  learned  books  about  the 
war  wUl  be  written.  Here's  a  suggestion  for 
a  stimulating  little  volume  which  could  do 
a  great  deal  of  good.  Let  some  author  with 
a  talent  for  research  write  on  Catholics  and 
Jews  during  the  Hitler  terror.  The  Idea  U 
this:  Go  through  Europe  and  take  depo- 
sitions from  those  Jewish  families  which 
found  refuge  In  Catholic  homes,  orphanages. 


convtnta,  raotoriaa,  and  tha  Vatican  iutlf 
when  lUtlar'B  poRTom  was  r(^AmUlg  at  Uia 
mouth  all  over  oocupltd  Kuropt. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  unwrlttan  history, 
this  hiatory  which  may  nr\tr  ap|>ear  In  print, 
the  author  should  Indicate  that  the  OathoUca 
who  gave  harborage  In  three  clrcumstaaoaa 
did  so  at  the  risk  of  their  llvaa. 

How  many  Catholic  famlllea  opanad  their 
doors  to  Jews  during  the  worst  terror  the 
race  has  known?  There  are  no  statistics; 
one  can  only  estimate.  But  the  number  must 
be  enormous.  Every  week  the  N.  C.  W.  C. 
has  some  more  testimony  on  this  point.  For 
example,  here's  a  fairly  late  dlsnatch  quoting 
from  the  Jewish  orgdnhsatlon.  Office  Israelite, 
which  warmly  pral!?es  Cardinal  Van  Roey. 
archbishop  of  Malines.  This  source  lauds 
"the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
In  Belgium"  Through  the  cardinal's  inter- 
cession, It  Is  stated,  "Several  religious  com- 
munities shielded  Jews  from  the  Gestapo  and 
sheltered  numerous  Jewish  children." 

If  this  case  Is  Isolated.  If  It  were  one  of 
only  a  few  Instances,  one  could  draw  no  par- 
ticular conclusion  from  It.  But  actually  such 
Incidents  are  Innumerable.  If  the  witnesses 
were  Catholics,  the  legal  value  of  their  testi- 
mony might  be  impaired.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  these  tributes  are  all  voluntary  and 
that  they  come  from  the  Jewish  people  them- 
selves. And  Israel,  freed  now  from  the 
shadow,  is  little  disposed  to  praise  where 
praise  Is  not  due. 

In  the  light  of  evidence  now  before  us 
(and  there  must  be  countless  other  In- 
stances) it's  a  reasonable  assertion  that  not 
only  were  European  Catholics  guiltless  of 
anti-Semitism  but  they  took  dangerous  risks 
to  afford  Jewish  fugitives  a  refuge  from  the 
storm. 

This  story  would  make  a  noble  book.  Stu- 
dents have  spent  months  en  doctorate  theses 
far  less  Important.  Let's  hope  someone  may 
write  a  book  on  Catholics  and  Jews  during 
the  Hitler  terror.  Such  a  study  could  rout 
and  scatter  the  campaign  now  In  progress  to 
create  an  unreal  antagonism  between  Catho- 
lics and  Jews.  Because,  to  suppose  the  Im- 
possible, If  a  Hitler  by  another  name  were 
to  take  over  New  England.  Catholics  and 
Jews,  as  In  Europe,  would  be  found  bearing 
one  another's  burdens,  sheltering  one  an- 
other at  the  risk  of  life.  And  nowhere  would 
this  driven  people  find  a  braver  and  warmer 
hospitality  than  In  that  Boston,  stigmatized 
by  false  friends  of  Jewry  a  hotbed  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Write  It  In  letters  of  flame— 
CathoUcs  cannot  be  anti-Semites.  Catholics 
are  not  anti-Semites. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1945 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  record, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  to  the  great  speech 
of  our  colleague.  Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas, 
on  the  pending  amendment  concerning 
the  extension  of  the  Pair  Employment 
Practice  Act.  I  endorse  his  stand.  As  he 
says,  there  is  a  pent-up  feeling  in  this 
covmtry  against  bureaucracy.  One 
George  Washington  Carver  does  more  for 
racial  agreement  and  understanding 
than  10.000  statutes.  We  can  work  out 
our  differences  and  misanderstandings. 


'»! 
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Unknown  Heroinet  of  Worid  Wtr  II 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wtscoNsix 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  every  war,  due  honor  and  respect 
have  been  paid  by  a  grateful  people  to 
the  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  the 
defense  of  our  country.  After  World 
War  I,  special  attention  was  given  to 
the  unknown  hero  of  that  bloody  holo- 
caust. After  the  Civil  War.  tribute  was 
also  extended  to  the  women  by  dedicat- 
ing the  Red  Cross  Building  to  their 
service. 

Bravery  Is  not  confined  to  the  men  in 
the  armed  services  alone.  Women  have 
always  played  an  Important  role  in  war, 
as  well  as  peace.  Women  are  often  re- 
sponsible for  the  accomplishment.s  of 
men,  either  as  a  .source  of  inspiration  or 
through  actual  physical  participation. 
Many  women  in  their  own  right  have 
performed  distinguished  service  to  our 
country. 

In  the  present  conflict  women  are  a 
part  of  each  of  our  armed  and  civilian 
services  and  are  carrying  out  their  duties 
with  distinction.  Their  work,  however, 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  lend  itself 
to  the  spectacular  and  consequently  does 
not  gain  nearly  the  recognition  it  de- 
serves. The  millions  of  mothers,  wives. 
sweethearts,  and  sisters  of  the  men  in 
the  services  are  carrjnng  on  tasks  that 
aid  con.slderably  in  keeping  up  the  job 
on  the  home  front  and  in  maintaining 
morale  on  the  fighting  front.  They  have 
aided  in  speeding  up  production  by  leav- 
ing their  homes  to  take  their  places  in 
war  plants.  They  are  buying  bonds  and 
contributing  to  the  blood  bank.  They 
write  cheerful  letters  to  those  at  the 
front.  They  remember  their  loved  ones 
in  their  daily  prayers. 

It  is  proper  and  fitting  that  a  grate- 
ful nation  pay  homage  to  these  unknown 
heroines  of  World  War  II.  who  are  play- 
ing such  an  important  role  in  the  victory 
we  have  gained  in  Europe  and  shall  yet 
realize  in  the  Pacific.      Recognition  of 
these  unknown  heroines,  whether  they 
be  m  the  armed  forces.  Red  Cross,  or 
other  services,  in  the  war  plants,  or  in 
our  homes,  is  the  very  least  we  can  do 
in  appreciation  of  their  job  so  well  done. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  day  intro- 
duced H.  R.  3797— a  bill  authorizing  and 
directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  erect 
at  a  suitable  location  in  the  Arlington 
National    Cemetery    a    shrme    typifying 
the  spint  of  the  Madonna  and  dedicated 
to  the  unknown  heroine  of  World  War 
II — in  recognition  of  the  services  and 
sacrifices  at  home  and  abroad  of  the 
women  of  America  in  this  global  struggle. 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude therewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
approved  and  adopted  August  26.  1944. 
by  the  Wisconsin  Elks  Association  'to 
memorialise  Congress  to  have  erected  a 
shrine  typifying  the  spirit  of  the  Ma- 
donx^a   and   dedicated   to   Gods    great 
galaxy  The  Unknown  Heroine.*' 


The  resolution  r<  ads  as  follows: 

Resoiution  S 

Whereas  there  nevisr  was  a  fatal  shot  fired 
on  the  field  of  twttle,  save  that  which  found 
lodgment  In  a  woman's  heart;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  itiany  an  unltnown  her- 
oine who  n'.ghtly  retires  with  bowed  head 
and  bleeding  heart  prayerfully  hopeful  of 
an  honored  and  saf ;  return  of  her  soldier 
boy:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  nany  a  Red  Cross  nurse, 
many  a  modern  Be;sy  Ross  who,  through 
service  and  sacrifice  on  foreign  fields  and 
at  home,  offering  th  !lr  lives  on  the  altar  of 
oxa  country's  cause,  who  are  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  men  who  :  esponded  to  our  co\in- 
try's  call :  Now,  ther  :fore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Wi  «onsin  Elks  Association 
In  convention  assen  bled  memorialize  Con- 
gress to  have  erectec  in  Arlington  Cemetery 
a  shrine  typifying  tl:  e  spirit  of  the  Madonna 
and  dedicated  to  Oo(  's  great  galaxy  The  Un- 
known Heroine. 

Wiscoi  isiN  Elks  Association. 


Prcposed   and 
gust  26,  1944. 


uninimously   adopted   Au- 


Boston  Transoceanl  Port  for  Three  Lines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MAsiACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol '  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
wish  to  include  hej-ein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Biston  Herald,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Friday,  July! 6,  1945: 
Boston  TftANsocxAN  Porr  fob  Tbkex  Line^~ 

CAB  AUTHORIZATIOf   AOVANCZS   PLAN   TO  DE- 
VELOP Major  TxemInal 

Successfully  over  the  highest  obstacle  In 
the  development  of  |  Boston  as  a  foremost 
terminal  in  this  country  for  trans- Atlantic  air 
travel — the  granting  pf  authorization  by  th« 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bdard  yesterday  to  three 
of  the  largest  commrrcial  air  carriers  to  op- 
erate North  Atlantic  outes  out  of  this  city — 
aviation  and  civic  Veaders  last  night  moved 
to  hasten  actual  opeiation  of  the  services. 

Meanwhile,  on  ail  lides  it  was  agreed  that 
the  decision  of  the  CilB  was  the  greatest  vic- 
tory thus  far  in  the  lattle  to  put  Boston  at 
the  top  in  Intematlcnal  aviation. 

'Boston  finally  has  won  its  fight  for  recog- 
nition as  an  overseas  air  terminal,  recogni- 
tion of  its  strategic  location  on  the  northern 
Great  Circle  route  t)  Europe,  its  potential 
trafflc-generatlng  poaBlbillties.  and  its  far- 
reaching  airport  devel  jpmeni;  program,"  M.  D. 
Liming,  managing  director  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Jubilanliy  pointed  out. 

The  city's  next  moi  e,  offlcliils  asserted,  Will 
be  to  have  the  L3gar  International  Airport, 
at  East  Boston,  r?£  dy  for  the  big  four- 
motored  trans- Atlant  c  planes  when  the  Gov- 
ernment releases  tlwrn  for  clvUlan  senrlce, 
or  new  ones  for  commercial  purposes  are 
available. 

Recipients  of  authcrlzatlon  to  fly  the  At- 
lantic out  of  Boston  were:  Pa:i-American  Air- 
ways. Inc..  Transcont  nental  &  Western  Air, 
Inc.,  and  the  American  Airlines  by  virtue  of 
its  acquisition  of  American  ISxport  AirUnes. 
American  and  TWA  hi  ve  been  flying  domestic 
routes  out  of  Logan  ai  rport  fo.-  some  time. 

JOB   OPPtprUWTTESS 

With  lt3  decision 
•equlsition  by  the 
American  Export  Alrl^es 
will  form  the  world's 
system  of  its  kind,  an(  I 


An  tertcan 


^e  CAB  also  approved 

Airlines  of  th« 

Tlie  combination 

Irst  air  transportation 
for  th.;  first  time  will 


provide  one-system  service  from  Inland  m 
Well  as  the  coastal  cities  of  North  America 
to  the  cities  of  the  British  Island  and  the 
European  Continent. 

The  head  of  the  TWA,  Jack  Prye,  last  night 
told  the  Herald  that  "in  the  natural  expan- 
sion which  will  occur  from  the  development 
of  the  new  route  there  will  be  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  our  war  veterans  and  for  many 
others  interested  in  air  transportation." 

Referring  to  his  organiisation,  Frye  said, 
"Our  entire  effort  is  now  devoted  to  trans- 
portation across  the  Atlantic  under  the  con- 
tract to  the  Air  Transport  Command,  and 
across  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
the  transfer  of  military  activities  from  Europe 
to  the  Pacific." 

BUNWATS  NEXT   TEAR 

"The  date  of  the  inauguration  of  commer- 
cial service  over  the  new  route  will  depend 
on  getting  these  jobs  done  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
foreign  governments,"  ^7e  added. 

Liming,  meanwhile,  explained  that  "until 
the  many  necessary  governmental  agree- 
ments can  be  worked  out  by  these  three  car- 
riers and  until  war  conditions  permit  the 
acquisition  of  new  equipment  these  new 
overseas  routes  cannot  be  operated." 

"I«  the  meantime,"  he  said,  "work  Is  going 
on  apace  at  the  Logan  International  Airport, 
and  the  three  new  7.000-foot  paved  runways 
for  which  the  commonwealth  recently  ap- 
propriated additional  millions  ought  to  be 
ready  next  year. 

MAJOR  TERMINAL 

"With  the  frequent  domestic  service  now 
afforded  oy  five  great  air  lines,  the  completion 
of  the  new  runways  and  the  inauguration  of 
transatlantic  service,  Boston  can  claim  to  be 
a  major  international  air  terminus." 

American  Export,  the  line  acquired  by 
American  Airlines,  now  Is  operating  three 
commercial  round-trip  fiights  weekly  be- 
tween New  York  and  Foynesf.  Eire.  The  au- 
thorization Issued  yesterday*  permits  opera- 
tion from  New  York.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Detroit,  and  Chicago  to  Labra- 
dor. Greenland  to  Stavanger,  Stockholm, 
Helsinki,  Leningrad,  and  Moscow;  and  also, 
by  way  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Az-ires.  to 
Poynes,  Glai^ow,  London,  Amsterdam.  Co- 
penhagen, Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow. 

KXCHT  THOtJSAND  CROSSINGS 

American  Airlines  paid  $3,000,000  for 
treasury  stock  of  American  Export,  obtaining 
approximately  51  percent  of  the  corporation  s 
outstanding  stock.  American  Airlines,  serv- 
ing as  contract  carrier  for  the  Army  Transport 
Command  since  October  1942,  has  made  more 
than  7,800  over-ocean  flights,  including  7,0C0 
crossings  of  the  Atlantic,  up  to  May  31. 

The  decision  certifies  TWA  to  operate  from 
Boston  and  other  American  terminals, 
through  16  foreign  countries.  For  more  than 
3^  years.  TWAs  intercontinental  division 
has  been  operating  over  the  northern  and 
•outhem  Atlantic  under  contract  with  the 
ATC.  with  about  8,000  crossings. 

Pan  American  Airways  is  the  only  United 
States  air  carrier  that  heretofore  has  had 
permanent  authorization  from  the  CAB  for 
flying  service  across  the  north  Atlantic. 


Truth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  13  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr,    KILGORE.    Mr.    President,    re- 
cently there  was  mailed  to  me  an  origi- 
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nal  poem  entitled  "Truth."  by  William 
Ewald,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  I  ask  i:nani- 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bsing  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

TKUTH 

■Truth  bottled  up 

And  slyly  chokecl 
Becomes  a  He 

Though  never  spoke. 

Truth  dethroned. 

Trickery   acclaimMl. 
Where  are  the  voices 

Crying  "Shame!"  • 

O  Truth!    O  Truth! 

Who  barricades  your  way? 
A  Renaissance  of  T-uth 

Is  man's  great  need  today. 

— William  Ewald. 


Cardinal  Principles  of  tn 
Charter 


International 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  July  .'2,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Spe  iker,  under  per- 
mission granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  the  following  plan  for  an  inter- 
national world  charter: 

Congressman  Wnrns  Pian  for  an 
International  Charter 
The  United  Nations.  In  order  to  maintain 
peace  and  prevent  war.  will  create  no  super- 
government,  and  will  Insure  the  retention  of 
complete  sovereignty  of  ev?ry  nation. 

The  nations  subscribing  to  the  charter  will 
establish 

A  World  Court 

to  be  composed  of  proport  onate  representa- 
tives of  the  several  nations,  with  an 

International  World  Commission 
with  power  to  settle  international  grievances 
and  prevent  aggression  and  Invasion  of  any 
nation,  implemented  with  an  international 
army  and  navy,  each  couatry  to  have  pro- 
portionate representation  on  the  Commis- 
sion and  supply  a  relat.ve  quota  of  the 
policing  force: 

The  personnel  composing  the  policing  force 
not  to  be  permitted  to  ssi  ve  in  the  country 
of  which  they  are  nationals; 
The  Commission  to  malntiiln  freedom  of  the 
air  and  freedom  of  the  s<aa  with  universal 
disarmament; 

No  nation  to  be  permitted  l  o  maintain  a  navy 
or  armed  force  above  its  domestic  policing 
requirements; 

All  international  disputes  to  be  settled  by 
the  Commission  under  thv  rules  of  Judicial 
procedure  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  World 
Court,  whose  decision  shal,  be  final  and  en- 
forced by  the  Internationtl  Commission. 

The  nations  subscribing;  to  the  charter 
will  establish  an 

International  Mont:  art  Ststem 
In  which  the  monetary  ui:lt  of  the  several 
governments  subscribing  ta  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  shall  te  made  standard 
by  weight  and  fineness  to  tte  metals  gold  and 
silver  at  a  ratio  of  relative  value  to  be  fixed 
by  international  agreement. 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTa 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  provided  for  a  continuation  of  the 
grossly  misnamed  and  highly  un-Ameri- 
can agency  designated  as  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission,  let  us  all 
hope  that  in  the  year's  extension  people 
throughout  the  country  will  become  fully 
aware  of  the  effect  of  the  law. 

Those  of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  live  in  the  South,  for  which  fact  we 
are  everlastingly  grateful,  are  immedi- 
ately charged  with  sectionalism  or  race 
prejudice  in  fighting  PEPC.  This  charge, 
of  course,  is  unfounded,  because  we  fight 
this  pernicious  agency,  not  as  south- 
erners but  as  Americans. 

Prom  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  to 
San  Prancisco  Bay.  from  Puget  Sound  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  America  is  singing 
the  national  anthem,  America  the  Beau- 
tiful, and  God  Bless  America.  If  we 
listen  intently,  we  hear  her  praying, 
"God  save  America."  Millions  of  the 
finest  of  young  American  manhood  are 
in  the  defense  forces  and  millions  of 
workers  are  keeping  defense  machinery 
whirling.  But  patriotism  must  not  end 
here,  for  the  soil  will  not  be  worth  saving 
unless  the  soul  of  America  can  be  saved 
first 

Today  our  Nation  Is  confronted  with 
momentous  problems  that  affect  us  all. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  take  inventory  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  we  enjoy  as  citizens 
of  this  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  make  certain  that  we  ap- 
preciate these  privileges.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  ask  ourselves  just  what  kind  of 
citizens  we  are.  and  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  the  kind  of  citizens  who  will  safe- 
guard these  rights  and  privileges  for  our- 
selves and  our  children;  that  we  are  the 
kind  of  citizens  who  will  not  be  trapped 
by  any  foreign  "ism"  or  permit  any  prop- 
aganda to  break  our  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment. That  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  our 
part  in  our  communities  to  awaken  an 
active  appreciation  of  what  we  enjoy  to 
overcome  an  apathetic  acceptance  which 
is  all  too  often  present. 

We  propose  to  be  more  and  more 
American. 

We  believe  that  we  can  best  serve  our 
own  country  and  most  successfully  dis- 
charge our  obligations  to  humanity  by 
continuing  to  be  openly  and  candidly,  in- 
tensely and  scrupulously,  American.  If 
we  have  any  heritage,  it  has  been  that. 
If  we  have  any  destiny,  we  have  found 
it  in  that  direction. 

The  United  States  is  much  more  than 
a  geographical  location.  It  is  the  des- 
tiny of  a  masterful,  pioneering  people, 
fundamentally  determined  to  be  free.  It 
is  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Pederal  Constitution  wiih  a  system 
of  local  self-government. 

As  a  Nation,  we  believe  In  self-pro- 
tection. We  should  follow  a  policy  which 


win  guarantee  our  future  strength. 
When  we  participate  in  international  af- 
fairs, we  should  at  all  times,  when  our 
Interests  come  in  conflict  with  those  of 
other  nations,  act  first  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  America. 

This  means  nothing  more — it  can  be 
nothing  less — than  self  preservation. 

The  so-called  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Act  proposes  that  "Individuals  shall 
have  the  right  to  work  without  discrimi- 
nation against  them  because  of  their 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry." 

At  this  point.  I  quote  from  an  address 
by  John  Temple  Graves,  delivered  at 
America's  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  on 
February  17.  1944. 

Mr.  Graves  said: 

Negroes  and  white  people  don't  hate  each 
other  in  the  Southern  States.  They  may  not 
treat  each  other  right,  but  they  don't  hat« 
each  other.  Or  they  didn't  until  this  war- 
time fallacy  began  to  be  agitated  by  out- 
siders. 

We  have  to  do  too  much  business  with, 
each  other  down  there  to  hate  the  way  they  do 
in  other  places.  In  New  York  are  millions 
of  white  people  who  didn't  know  any  Negroes 
at  all.  In  the  South,  no  such  segregation  as 
that  exists.  All  whites  and  all  blacks  have 
some  dealing  with  members  of  the  other  race. 
We  may  quarrel  and  be  unjust,  but  we  simply 
can't  afford  to  hate  each  other.  It  Isn't  prac- 
tical. And  the  time  has  come  when  it  isn't 
practical  anywhere  else. 

If  Negro  populations  In  the  South  were 
confined  to  only  4  percent  of  the  total  as  in 
New  York  or  only  2  percent  as  in  California, 
we  think  we  could  handle  them  with  no 
trouble  at  all. 

There  are  40.000,000  people  In  the  South 
and  10.000,000  are  Negroes.  There  are  90.- 
000,000  people  In  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
only  3,000.000  are  Negroes. 

It's  In  the  South  that  the  two  races  have 
to  get  along  together  In  greatest  numbers 
and  proximities,  and  It's  there  that  the  prob. 
lem  has  to  be  worked  out.  The  solution 
affects  the  rest  of  the  country,  jw,  but  that 
doesn't  make  It  any  the  less  a  southern 
problem — a  matter  for  States*  rights,  If  you 
will. 

I  know  they  are  enemies,  not  friends,  of 
States'  rights  who  mean  only  the  right  of 
the  selfish  to  be  let  alone  In  selfishness,  of 
the  strong  to  prey  on  the  weak,  of  the  back- 
ward to  hold  the  forward  back,  of  the  chain 
gangs  of  prejudice  to  stop  the  march  of 
time.  I  know  that  States  which  demand 
rights  must  recognize  duties — and  see  lights. 
But  I  know  that  the  race  question  and  many 
other  questions  can  be  settled  only  at  home. 
This  recurring  States'  rights  cry  is  the  old 
American  one  for  local  self-government — the 
old  demand  of  the  community,  the  Indi- 
vidual, to  make  their  own  ways.  It's  tha 
thing  for  which  we  are  winning  this  war.  not 
a  war  for  democracy  but  a  war  for  States* 
rights — for  the  right  of  individual  lands, 
not  to  be  invaded  by  outsiders,  not  to  be 
dictated  to  or  aggressed  against;  and  even 
as  we  win  a  war  for  that  principle  a  great 
political  reaction  In  America  Is  directed  at 
the  same  principle — the  settlement  of  prob- 
lems at  home. 

Not  all  the  laws  this  Nation  can  pass,  not 
all  the  excitement  this  Nation's  race  leaders 
can  create,  not  all  the  Pederal  bureaus  laid 
end  to  end  can  force  30.000.000  white  people 
of  the  South  to  do  what  they  are  passion- 
ately and  deeply  resolved  not  to  do  in  race 
relationships.  Right  or  wrong,  they  feel  that 
something  as  vital  as  this  war — as  dear  as 
life  It-sclf — is  Involved  for  them.  However 
yoi.  may  Judge  them,  you  are  bound  to  face 
that  fact  about  them,  and  the  depth  of  that 
feeling. 
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Let  us  hope  that  before  the  expiration 
of  this  year  s  ezten^on  of  FEPC  the  full 
and  compIeLe  truth  will  be  known  and 
that  those  who  are  espousing  the  cause 
of  this  destructive  agency  will  receive 
Jtttis  encouragement  for  making  it  per- 
il. 


Veterans'  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MicHnuN 

IN  TKF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord.  I 
Include  the  following  address  which  I 
delivered  recently  over  the  Five  Radio 
Stations  network  in  the  Upper  Peninsxila 
of  Michigan: 

If  y  frMnda  In  the  Twelfth  Otttrlct.  we  have 
iMartI  a  great  deal  during  tbe  course  of  the 
war.  and  now  vtth  the  cullapM  of  Oermany, 
«tll  hear  a  ffrrat  deal  more  about  the  veteran 
prcblem.  That  there  la  a  veteran  problem  la 
an  indtspuuole  and  acknowt«l|«d  (act. 
There  u  a  unaiitMtly  aaoaf  all  proupa 
poiiticiana.  comavntty  iMdM*.  UMhwiriallau. 
labor  union  heads— that  "nothing  U  to  good 
(or  our  bojs. "  Thla  feeling  la.  I  believe,  a 
genuine  one,  growing  out  of  a  re«U  aenae  cf 
gratltudt:  and  rMponalbUUy.  Unfortunately. 
there  la  a  wid*  tfl^NMrtty  between  promise  and 
pvfannanoe  when  It  cornea  to  really  doing 
■OOMthlng  for  the  boyi. 

The  War  DepartBMnt'a  plan  (or  demobillsa. 
tlon  auticlpatea  the  releaae  of  about  2.000.000 
men  during  the  next  12  month*.  Iventu> 
ally,  when  oumplete  victory  1*  achieved. 
laooo.OOO  mm  will  ba  vttMans  of  World 
War  n. 

This  is  a  aisable  portion  of  our  adtUt  popu- 
lation.   TIM  manner  in  whleh  tlm  country 
tbcM  •■••oldlera,  aailon.  and  marinw 
Into  civilian  Ufa  will  bava  profound 
on  all  the  population. 
Wth  aa  la  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  aerv> 
IM  wall  diuie,  the  adaitionKl  motive  of  na> 
tloMU  welfare  mu»t  be  inken  into  account 
-In  tmt  atttUMi*  toward  tbt  veteran. 

n liMl piwHy  •pfttCMtad  that  already 

■Ml  n  iMit  mtn  have  %\hU9  Nm 

lt«m  tiM  armed  aervtata  of  tha 

tlatM.    A  rtvlew  of  the  tr»atn)ent 

iMf*  r«c«lv«d  gad  tm«tr  raacuon  to 

Itat  trMMMnt  win  tamMl  tiM  proMMn, 

tiM  •oMtm  or  tt.  whan  thatr 

iioiaiMvOoo. 

I  hava  had  with  rt- 
aad  with  thtlr  famlUee, 
if  tartOM  aommittMa  and 
orfanlaattOM  cetmarnad  wnh  vatarans*  ae- 
tiTlUaa,  I  ballaTe  that  It  is  fair  to  aay  that 
moat  vatarana  are  disappointed  with  the 
tfaacmant  tbay  have  raealvad. 

Tha  loiQd  proBlma  of  toward  for  war  aacrl- 
lleaa.  tha  much  pmilBtiad  GI  bUi  of  rights, 
the  aaBttaanta!tilng  of  war  haroaa — all  these 
hava  baM  out  to  tha  ratumlnf  aenrlccman 
a  promlaa  of  a  better  and  richer  life  after  he 
ccaaca  to  be  a  scldler.  or  sailor,  or  marine. 

TlM  eoM  reality  of  the  day  when  he  has 
been  proceaeed  out  of  the  ecrrtce  and  be- 
comes a  ctvtllan  again  brings  swift  dlsll- 
Ittsicnnaent. 

liveryone  wants  to  h«?p  th?  Teteran,  but 
few  are  capable  cf  glvlr.g  him  what  he  needs 
qujckly.  wUhout  red  tape  and  without  hu- 
miliation. There  are  a  myriad  of  organin- 
tiona  eeg?T  to  help  him — fraternal,  commu- 
nity, service  on^nliatlons— in  addition  to 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  By  actual  eotmt  thrre  are  62  sepa« 
rate  organizations  w  itch  are  recognized  by 
the  Veterans'  Admi  listratl  m  as  properly 
concerned  wlUi  the  ]irobIem  of  the  veteran. 

He  appUcf  at  one  place  for  a  Job.  another 
for  legal  aid.  anothen  for  financial  and,  and 
still  another  for  medical  aid. 

Of  course  the  Inevitable  i-esult  of  this  is 
confusion.  inelSciencr.  duplication  of  effort, 
and  frustration  for  i  he  vet«  ran  who  Is  the 
object  of  all   this  d  BordeTe<l  helpfulness. 

In  the  Federal  G^  )vernmont  alone  there 
are  these  departmen  s  or  btireaus  to  whom 
the  veteran  must  go  for  vjrious  Iclnds  of 
aid  or  Information:  ;he  Retraining  and  Re- 
employment Admin  atratlon.  the  War  or 
Navy  Departments  tt  e  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Pacement  Service  Board, 
the  8?lecUve  Servic  j  System,  the  United 
Statea  Employment  Service,  the  United 
States  CivU  Service  Commission,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Now.  with  the  wtr  still  in  progress  and 
Jobs  not  yet  sccrce.  ciost  veterans  have  been 
able  to  find  what  thcf  moat  'irant.  and  need: 
that  is  a  Job.  This  9eslc  nr^d  Is  not  going 
to  ba  so  saslly  flilet  when  the  war  is  over 
and  when  ia.000,000  c  (-servlctimen  Join  Amer- 
Icas  work  force.  It  will  be  then  that  the 
real  test  of  the  veterins'  program  will  come. 

The  men  now  In  wrrvice  huve  an  Idealized 
concept  of  what  theli  rights  i:nder  the  OI  bill 
of  rlghu  Will  be.  Ill  -advised  and  widespread 
talk  of  supersenlorii  jr  for  viiterans  has  led 
ssrvleemen  to  expect  that  they,  at  any  rate. 
wlU  ba  able  to  get  jobs  even  when  jobs  are 
scarce. 

Aa  a  matter  of  cole  fact,  even  by  estlmatM 
of  fhe  Selective  Sen  Ice  Syslem,  only  about 
2.500,000  men  In  serrlee  have  any  seniority 
cl<iim  to  a  Job  whec  the  war  is  over. 

I  feel  that  compari  itlvely  few  veterans  and 
servlosmen  fael  that  the  oouatry  owea  them 
a  living.  Most  of  t)em  do  feel  that  they 
ahould  be  restored  t<  the  atsltu  In  life  they 
wotUd  have  had  if  th  ry  had  not  gone  to  war. 

This  restoration  oi  tha  veteran  to  a  posi- 
tion In  civilian  life  comparable  to  what  he 
would  have  had  had  he  not  bet«n  drafted,  or 
anliatad.  U  the  objective  of  the  OI  bill  of 
rithta. 

Whon  flfgl  adofNal  by  Oengraaa  thla  bill 
haUad  Widely  aa  iha  anawar  to  tha  "vat* 
amn  problam."  It  t  as  many  aiieaUant  faa- 
ttirva  and  doaa  try  t<  meet  the  actual  naada 
of  tha  vataran,  Bui,  in  practice  and  from 
tha  Viawpotnt  of  t^»  men  already  aubject 
to  Ita  banaau.  tha  bUI  haa  many  short. 


Vndar  tha  blU  aa  « aw  written,  the 
ann  raauma  hia  adu«Uuii  it  ne  waa 
H  whMi  ho  ohtorad 


liva  OB  MO  «  MOBthi  ha  oan  lat  tha  Oovarn- 
naat  lo  fuarantaa  ti  i  to  il.ooo  of  a  loan  at 
4  tWffcatt  Ihtaraat  to  b\iy  a  houaa,  a  farm  or 
to  ••  talo  fcwMaaaa.  »ut  only  it  the  lending 
aganey.  whkh  to  not  ;he  Oovanunant.  thinks 
he  ia  a  good  risk:  h<  can  |0l  tip  to  |tO  par 
waak  unemploymeni  oompaoaatMB  for  up 
to  tt  waaka  U  ba  la  i  inamployad  ttvoMCh  no 
fault  of  his  own  w  thin  a  yeara  after  his 
dlscharga  or  after  th<  end  of  the  war,  which- 
avar  la  graatar. 

All  of  thaaa  are  cod  provisions,  as  far 
aa  they  go.  and  they  have  been  looked  upon 
by  most  servicemen  i.-^  pretty  fair  protection 
for  them  after  the  war.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  has  ihown  up  Its  inadequa- 
cies, and  has  also  sho  m  up  the  shortcomings 
In  the  agencies  charg^  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

As  the  law  now  stands  It  provides  Inade- 
quate economic  protection  for  the  veteran, 
and  gives  no  assurance  of  being  able  to 
stand  up  under  the  aralanche  of  claims  from 
the  12.000.000  potent  al  veterans. 

Scores  of  amendments  to  the  law  have  been 


proposed    and    it   is 


adopted  this  session 


very   likely   that   aome 


amendments,  or  a  t<>tally  new  law.  will  be 


of  Congress. 


Many  of  these  proposed  amendments  seek 
to  honestly  correct  the  law  so  that  the  vet- 
eran as  well  as  the  country  will  benefit. 
Others  were  obvious  demagoguery,  designed  to 
make  political  capital  for  their  proponents. 

Not  only  is  It  necessary.  In  my  view,  that 
the  law  be  revised,  liberalized  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  benefits  and  to  its  coverage,  but 
more  intelligent  provision  for  administration 
of  the  law  must  be  made.  The  administra- 
tive agency,  or  agencies,  must  be  stream- 
lined to  fit  the  colossal  Job  facing  them. 

Not  the  least  of  the  com  pie  In  ts  of  vet- 
erans of  this  war  Is  that  their  claims,  or  In- 
quiries, get  so  bogged  down  in  red  tape  that 
sometimes  It  seems  simpler  not  to  bother 
with  theai  at  all,  and  try  to  work  out  the 
problems  Individually,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Government. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  charge  of  admin- 
istrative carelessness  can  be  correctly  di- 
rected at  the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  It 
Is  now  constituted.  I  have  many  occasions 
to  observe  the  workings  of  the  agency,  and 
it  Is  my  observation  that  it  is  honestly  and. 
within  Its  limits,  efllclcntly  run.  General 
Hlnes  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  of  rescu- 
ing the  Administration  from  the  scandalous 
reputation  It  enrned  under  Its  previous  Ad- 
mlnlstrntor,  Colonel  Fort)es. 

Unfortunately,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  set  up  to  ndralnlster  to  the  neads 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  has  not 
yet  been  streamlined  to  meet  the  vastly  In- 
creased and  more  complex  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  I  don't  aaa  how  it 
could  avoid  confusion,  red  tape,  and  delay 
with  the  Inadequate  staff  and  facilities  It 
now  has.  Thla  Is  a  situation  that  ia  crying 
for  correction.  It  will  take  more  than  Just 
additional  approprlatlona.  Careful  planning 
aa  to  the  6cope  and  Intent  of  the  Admlntstra- 
tlon  must  be  undertakan. 

All  of  us  must  keep  In  mind  tha  very  Im- 
portant fact  that  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace  is  one  cf  the  must  dimeult  shifts 
an  Individual  can  make.  Botli  In  our  per- 
sonal attitudes  and  In  legislative  proposal* 
this  must  be  remembered.  I  don't  m«an  that 
all  veterans  must  ba  traatad  aa  psychiatric 
cases.  There  isn't  anything  a  vataran  ra« 
scnts  mors  than  good  liitvutionad  eoddling 
or  babying.  He  dues  hava  vary  apacial  prob- 
lama  of  adjuatmcnt,  however,  whUh  muat  ba 
rtotigniaed. 

Not  only  mutt  they  be  reeogi^laad  throwgh 
Improved  leataiation  and  eRpanded  Oct* 
wnment  faatliuaa.  a  aoharant,  n^mprehen. 
aive  vataiMM  provm,  ««l|tned  to  serve  the 
c«-aarviaaMan  m  wall  at  Um  country  •«  a 
vhola,  muat  inetuda  muomU  Mid  ttata  iaiia- 
Utioa  plus  inieiitgeni  eoMMMMy  MMttt. 

Thara  l»  a  dangar  that  iwiwuiimwii piiM* 
landa  ran  tafea  tooM  Ui  volonMM  irmlpa. 
propaganda  against  labor,  agatnat  mtnortty 
troupe,  agaliwt  the  Oovernment. 

The  beat  p^^aaible  answer  to  thla  threat  Is 
Intelligent  underaunding  by  tha  people  of 
tha  aommunity  as  to  what  the  real  naada 
of  tha  veteran  are.  what  hu  hopes  are. 

Tlierc  are  many  very  real  and  very  difficult 
Individual  problems  of  ex-serviceman,  but 
the  one  overriding  problem  of  the  vataran  la 
the  same  as  the  problem  of  the  whole  com* 
munlty.  That  Is  how  to  create  a  democratic, 
prtvperous  America  in  a  world  organised 
against  war. 

The  veteran  is  learning  already  that  h!8 
Job  Is  not  safe  when  other  men  are  without 
Jot)8.  He  Is  learning  that  his  security  Is 
part  of  the  security  of  the  whole  community. 
More  than  anything  else,  more  than  special 
benefits  or  compensation,  what  the  veteran 
recognizes  as  the  solution  to  his  problem  is 
the  e.otabllshment  of  a  postwar  economy  In 
which  he  and  all  men  and  women  who  need 
to  work  can  find  Jobs.  They  do  not  want  a 
Government  handout  or  retirement  in  an 
old  soldiers  home.  Tliey  do  want  what  th?y 
fought  for,  peace  and  prosperity  for  them- 
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selves  and  for  their  chlldr-jn.  They  are  a 
challenge  to  the  rest  of  thi  cotmtry,  to  the 
Government,  to  see  that  this  goal  is  at- 
tained. 


Uncle  Sam  Still  Plajring  Santa  Claus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1945 

Mr.    SCHWABE    of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  A?sociated  Press 
article  appeared  In  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  July  12.  1945: 
UNrrro  Statxs  Con'HNUIno  ]\Akat  8Hn>MENT8 

TO  Soviet  Rtrasu  Thexx   Morx  Months 

The  United  States  Army  will  stop  supply- 
ing food  to  civilians  in  1  berated  Europe 
August  31.  It  was  learned  todsy. 

The  action  will  save  Am  >rlcan  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  but  It  Is  not  expected  to 
mean  more  food  for  United  States  civilians 
because  purchaae  and  dlstrloutlon  at  about 
the  same  level  will  be  handled  by  the  lib- 
erated governments  themselves. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
United  Slates,  contrary  to  e«rller  announce- 
ments, would  continue  lend-lease  shipments 
of  meat  to  Russia  during  July,  August,  and 
September. 

TWIMTT-nvt    Mn.UON    BOUNDS 

New  food  allocations  for  the  Soviet  include 
25,000,000  pounds  of  meat  In  the  form  of 
toshonka,  a  canned  pork  ami  t)eef  combina- 
tion No  other  United  Statea  meat  will  go 
abioad  in  the  3*month  period  except  to  the 
armed  forces. 

The  other  echedtUed  RussUn  shipments  are 
25,000,000  pounds  of  flour.  B.OOO.oou  pounds  of 
^  utter  or  other  oil.  2,000,000  )<ounda  of  cheese, 
4.000,000  pounds  of  dry  peas,  2,500,000  pounds 
of  dehydrated  vagetablaa,  and  8,000,000  pounds 
nf  dried  mi'k. 

Agriculture  Department  (fflctals  aaid  the 
Ruaalans  had  ret) nested  4ao,>)00  tona  of  food 
for  tha  laat  6  montha  of  IMI,  The  a*month 
alloaatluna  amount  to  laaa  than  HCOOO  tons. 


a«y«it>iroNaaiD<MnAioN«iiotua  cnori 
The  United  Itatea  Army  liaa  bundled  ap« 
■mxiinaUly  halt  of  all  ford  shipped  tmm 
thU  country  for  lunipean  rivlllaut  but  hna 
been  Rradually  r^liiiquiahlitg  the  relief  Jvib 
Bihce  rnrly  spiinR  'Hie  Aimy  aatlmataa  It 
haa  uiatiiiMiied  mure  than  1100,000,000  worth 
of  fooda.  in«>atly  nnid,  lit  luropa  in  the  past 
I  yaara, 

Tlie  Army  atopped  feedlni  of  Frrnch  civil- 
inns  April  30,  In  the  Balkntis  the  relief  Job 
was  turned  over  to  UNRR/,  at  the  end  of 
May.  Present  plans  are  to  halt  the  relief 
proframn  In  western  Europe,  Including  Bel- 
glum,  Holland.  Luxembourg,  and  Noru-ay,  at 
the  end  of  August. 

Relief  foods  still  will  be  supplied  by  the 
United  States  In  Its  contributions  to  UNRRA: 
American  food  also  will  be  distributed  In 
Italy  by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  shipments 
to  some  foreign  countries  have  ceased. 
But  it  is  not  gratifying  to  our  people  to 
note  the  tremendous  quantities  that  are 
still  being  shipped  abroad  and  to  be  told 
how  much  more  is  to  be  sent  to  Russia 
and  other  European  countries. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  our 
servicemen  to  be  properly  fed  and 
clothed.  We  all  insist  upon  that  first. 
But  why  should  we  continue  to  supply 


food  and  other  commodities  to  countries 
whose  borders  we  are  scarcely  allowed  to 
enter,  and  without  knowing  what  their 
neede  are  or  what  is  being  done  with  the 
provisions  we  are  furnishing?  Many 
wonder  If  our  enemy  Japan  is  benefiting 
from  some  of  these  shipments.  We  all 
remember  the  errors  committed  by  this 
country  and  those  in  charge  of  our  Gov- 
ernment t>efore  Pearl  Harbor.  We  fur- 
nished Japan  with  scrap  iron,  steel,  oil. 
gasoline,  and  many  other  things  that 
enabled  Japan  to  wage  a  cruel  war 
against  the  United  States.  Is  Japan  still 
getting  some  of  the  things  she  needs  from 
us  with  which  to  fight  us? 


Medal  of  Honor  to  Private  (First  Claii) 
MerU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12.  194S 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RccoRO.  granted  to  me  on 
Thursday,  July  12.  I  wish  to  have  in- 
cluded the  following: 

On  last  Saturday  evening  at  Scranton, 
Pa.,  the  citizens  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict Joined  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon.  Edward  J. 
Martin.  In  showing  our  esteem,  respect, 
and  love  for  Glno  Mcrll.  private  first 
class,  who  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  on  Friday.  June 
15,  at  noon  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Harry  8.  Truman,  of  Mi.>ii>Qurl. 

Among  the  remarks  on  that  occasion 
made  by  mr.  I  read  from  the  press  re- 
loMO  lasued  by  the  United  States  Army. 
as  follows: 

MSDAi.  or  HONOR  TO  MivATi  inasT  ouaai 

MSRU 

Praaldent  Tiximan,  on  Friday,  June  II.  al 
noon,  pre«M)i<Hl  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Ffo 
Olno  J.  Merll.  Infantryman,  of  Peckville.  Pa,, 
fur  Katlantry  m  actum  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
and  at  rii>k  of  bla  Ufa. 

rnvata  Hern's  paranta,  Mr,  and  lire. 
IitiKto  MerU,  WOt  Rldia  Soad,  PeckvUla,  ware 
prreent  at  the  caramony,  wbioA  took  plaoo 
at  the  While  House. 

A  member  of  the  Elgbtaanth  Infnntry 
Regiment.  First  Infantry  DIvlalon,  Private 
Merll  repeatedly  feigned  deaUi  under  probing 
German  bayonets  and  then  continued  to  fire 
his  machine  gun  on  the  enemy  overrunning 
his  position  during  a  night  b.^ttle  last  Sep- 
tember 4-«.  near  Sars-la-Biuyere.  Belgium. 

The  citation  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  reads: 

"Pfc  Glno  J.  Merll,  Eighteenth  Infantry, 
was  serving  as  a  machine  gunner  In  the 
vicinity  of  Sars-la-Bruy*re,  Belgium,  on  the 
night  of  September  4-6,  1944.  when  his  com- 
pany was  attacked  by  a  superior  German 
force.  Its  position  was  overrun  and  he  was 
surrounded  when  our  troops  were  driven 
back  by  overwhelming  nimibers  and  fire 
power. 

"Disregarding  the  fury  of  the  enemy  fire 
concentrated  on  him,  he  maintained  his 
position,  covering  the  withdrawal  of  our 
riflemen  and  breaking  the  force  of  the  enemy 
pressure.  His  assistant  machine  gunner 
was  killed  and  the  position  captiu-ed;  the 


other  eight  mcmoers  of  the  section  were 
forced  to  surrender:  Private  MerU  slumped 
down  beside  the  dead  assistant  gunner  and 
feigned  death. 

"No  sooner  had  the  enemy  group  with- 
drawn than  he  was  up  and  firing  In  all 
directions.  Once  more  his  position  was 
taken  and  the  captors  found  two  apparently 
lifeless  bodies.  Throughout  the  night  Pri- 
vate Merll  stayed  at  his  weapon. 

"By  daybreak  the  enemy  had  suffered  heavy 
losses,  and  as  our  troops  launched  an  assault, 
asked  for  a  truce.  Our  negotiating  party, 
who  accepted  the  German  surrender,  found 
Private  Merll  still  at  his  gun.  On  the  battle* 
Held  lay  fi2  enemy  dead,  10  of  whom  wara 
directly  In  front  of  the  gun.  Private  Merll's 
gall.antry  and  courage,  and  the  losses  and  con- 
fusion that  be  caused  the  enemy,  contrib- 
uted materially  to  our  victory." 

First  Lt.  Albert  C.  Packwood.  Jr.,  executive 
ofllcer  of  Private  Merll's  company,  reported 
that  the  determined  stand  by  Private  Merll 
took  the  henrt  out  cf  the  Germans. 

"The  following  day  700  Germans  surren- 
dered, 86  other  enemy  Infantrymen  came  In 
from  patrols  and  surrendered,  and  100 
wounded  were  captured."  he  said. 

Lieutenant  Packwood.  whose  home  was 
1407  Grand  Avenue,  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  reported 
killed  In  action  during  the  First  Division's 
sweep  through  Germany  last  Msrch  10. 

As  the  Germans  swept  forward  in  the  full 
fury  of  their  attack,  members  of  Private 
Merit's  machine-gun  section  were  taken  pris- 
oner, then  released  the  following  day  by  the 
counterattacking  doughboys.  Among  thaaa 
was  Corp.  Lyle  E.  Kuenaer,  of  Bear  Lake, 
Mich.,  who  related: 

"As  the  enemy  riflemen  overran  Private 
Merll's  position,  he  slumped  to  the  ground 
and  lay  beside  his  dead  assistant  gunner. 
The  troops  entered  the  emplacement  and 
prodded  Private  Merll  and  his  de«d  ^mrade 
with  their  bayonets. 

"Assuming  both  were  dead,  they  continued 
their  aasault  on  our  withdrawing  troops.  As 
they  left,  he  Jumped  to  the  machine  gun  and 
opened  fire  on  them.  He  continued  to  deliver 
effective  fire,  which  enabled  the  withdrawal 
of  our  men  with  a  minimum  of  casualtlea, 

"The  enemy  again  attacked  the  emplaee* 
ment  but  found  only  two  apparently  llfelaaa 
bo<lles  This  time,  io  satisfy  themselves, 
they  turned  aaeb  body  over  with  iheir 
bayoneta, 

"They  hadn't  gone  10  yards  when  Frivate 
Merll  opened  up  on  them  with  the  machlna 
iun.  As  eaeh  attaoking  wave  ruahad  tha 
emplaeemant  ba  played  aaad  and  then  kept 
v^  tha  Are,  Private  Mt<ru  auyad  at  hia 
vaapna  and  broke  up  »ach  aeaault  wave  all 
Ituroiiih  the  night " 

Whan  It  was  apparent  tha  Qarman  attack 
would  earry  through  the  Amarlean  Unas, 
mambara  or  rnvnie  M»rire  aaotlott  dtseuaaad 
wtthdrawtng.  but  reaiiied  tha  weapon  would 
hnve  tn  be  Abandoned,  Bft.  MUtOB  V.  Koko- 
saka.  of  121  Lewis  Sti'aat,  Cbaatar,  Fa.,  re- 
ported; 

"We  knew  the  enemy  would  have  us  stir- 
rounded  verv  quickly,"  he  said.  "Private 
Merll  said,  "I'm  stsylng,"  and  the  rest  of  us 
stayed  too.  Just  back  of  the  position  I  saw 
two  of  the  enemy  get  to  within  6  yards  of 
the  gun  and  kill  his  assistant  gunner  with  a 
bullet.  Their  Are  damaged  the  water  Jacket 
of  the  gun.  He  swung  the  gun  around  and 
kj'led  these  two. 

"The  enemy  passed  on  both  sides  and  we 
realized  we  were  surrounded.  They  came  In 
from  all  sides  and  I  realized  Private  Merll 
couldn't  fire  In  all  directions  at  once.  The 
rest  of  us  had  to  surrender. 

"I  noticed  he  had  not  been  taken  prisoner 
and  after  we'd  moved  some  distance  I  heard 
our  machine  gun  open  Are  again.  He  had 
pretended  to  be  dead  to  escape  capttire.  I 
saw  different  enemy  groups  move  Into  the 
emplacement  and  the  gun  would  stop  Hrlnf 
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with  th*  bloixi  of  tb*  dMd 

HU  elothluR  WM  tnttrrrd 

UMy'd  probKl  at  him  «tth 

U.  RMTy  K»ny.  whOM  homt  la  l«sa 
TMnr-Adth   8ir«*(.  Brooklyn.   N    Y. 

tb«4  tiM  tunr  oc  um  iniimie  thvi; 
M  MM«y  BuriMd  «lirMgli  nom  Bhi>«r 
•r  •WMton  And  wtcpenwun  nrv. 
0«^  ^tv«H  tNrU^  iun  rMMlnvd  to  cnwr 
Um  «iU:drm«*l  of  our  troopa  All  th«  fury 
■doa  ihia  lon»ff\in.  Th« 
•t  bv  tmcrr  buUvtt  ftnd 
:  fef  sheM  bunt*,  tt  wm  PrlT*t«  Hvrtl** 
I  to  wttbdnw  and  h*  kntw  It.    But 

"Th*  bayonet  aacult  on  nur  line  vwvpt 
paat  hla  poalUon  and  eniculfed  it.  But  \n 
■pitc  ot  th«  larf«  number  of  jianailai  that 
«vr«  «zplcdtng,  bis  gun  continual  %0  ftr*.  I 
•aw  the  tire  of  th.  gun  swing  In  a  complete 
cirele  and  for  sbort  periods  jt  would  stop,  then 
atart  up  again  " 

"By  daybreak."  Lieutenant  Packwood's  r«- 
pert  canrluded.  "the  enemy  was  tired  and 
(rvstrated  They  had  suffared  baavy  loaaes. 
When  they  saw  that  our  MMidt  «M  oomlcg. 
they   surrendered" 

Private  Merll  wm  bom  in  Scranton.  Pa, 
May  13.  1924.  He  entered  the  Army  Novem- 
ber 28.  1JH2.  and  In  the  lighting  of  the  First 
Infantry  Dirlsian  in  France  last  August  25 
was  awarded  the  Brooae  Star  Medal  for  heroic 
achievement  In  action  acalnst  the  enemy. 
Be  also  wears  the  Purple  Heart  for  a  wound 
suffered  m  action  In  Germany  October  10. 
1»44. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
5ervicenien  present,  as  well  as  all  serv- 
icemen in  my  district,  I  include  in  my 
remarks  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
made  by  Congress  for  the  service  men 
and  women  of  World  War  II.  As  part 
of  those  remarks  I  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

In  order  to  aid  returning  service  men  and 
women  to  bridge  the  gap  from  war  activities 
to  peacetime  activities  and  to  readjust  them- 
selves in  clvU  life  the  Congress  has  tnirUd 
measures  forming  a  comprehensive  prop  am 
providing  such  rights  and  benefit*  aa  are 
needed  to  assist  In  this  readjustment. 

The  following  are  among  the  outstanding 
beneflU  that  have  been  provided  for  honor- 
ably discharged  veterans  of  the  present  war: 
Mustcrlng-out  payment*  from  »1C0  to  »3C0 
are  automatically  made  to  tide  over  the  im- 
mediate period  after  discharge. 

Government  ioiiurance.  which  la  provided 
rfurln.^  service,  may  te  converted  Into  ordi- 
nary life  or  20-payment  life. 

Ftormer  jobs,  whether  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  in  private  employment,  must  be 
held  for  the  veteran,  if  applied  for  within 
90  days  after  discharge. 

The  Government  gtiarantees  50  percent  of 
loans  up  to  $2.CO0  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction, or  Improvement  of  homM.  farms, 
ai-.d  business  property. 

For  those  who  entered  the  service  before 
the  age  of  25.  and  upon  proof  of  interruption 
of  education  if  over  that  a^e.  1  year's  edu- 
cational training  Is  accorded;  and  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  1  year,  additional 
education  or  training  is  granted  equivalent 
to  length  of  service.  While  the  veteran  la 
pursuing  a  course  of  training  he  may  be  paid 
a  subsistence  allowance  of  $50  If  without  a 
dependent  or  $75  If  he  has  dependents. 

An  unemployment  allowance  of  $20  a  week 
fs  provided  up  to  S3  weeks,  depending  upon 
length  of  service. 

A  Veterans  Placement  Service  Beard  Is  cre- 
ated to  aaatet  the  United  SUtes  Employment 
Service  ao  as  to  provide  vet  era  as  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  in  the  field  oX  gainful  em- 
ployment. 
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Prtfsrence  Is  |twn  to  vetarans  In  employ- 
ment in  the  Federsf  civil  service. 

D(«abilltv  pensiofts  raniclng  from  $1150  a 
mouth  t«)  $115  a  inftnth,  dependUkg  upon  the 
detree  of  diaabihiy,  are  allowed. 

8eelng-eye  dog»  irained  to  aid  blliui  p«r* 
•ons  are  furnlahed  to  blind  veteran*. 

Tbe  period  oC  aervice  up  to  i  years  la  al- 
lowed to  be  dsduct  cd  from  the  S  yeskra'  reaU 
dence  required  uitdsr  the  homeatead  laws. 


TIm   ProdacHoa   of  Nahiral   Rnbbtr  In 
Cootincollai  United  SU(c$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK3 


or 


HON.  U.  R.  POAGE 

i*  TUUS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, 


July  13.  1945 


Mr.  POAQE.  fcfr.  Speaker,  the  acute 
shortage  of  natfral  rubber  has  forced 
the  American  pebple  to  give  considera- 
tion to  the  imp)rtance  of  providing  a 
supply  of  this  vlti  1  commodity  within  cur 
own  boundaries  in  order  that  we  might 
not  again  find  ourselves  lacking  in  such 
an  essential  and  strategic  produce.  We 
have  invested  neirly  a  billion  dollars  of 
tax  money .jn  thd  erection  of  synthetic- 
rubber  plants.  This  synthetic  produc- 
tion was  absolutely  essential,  but  it  has 
not  solved  our  Entire  rubber  problem. 
We  still  need  nattiral  rubber.  The  only 
practical  scurce  of  natural  rubt)er  in 
continental  Unite  d  States  seems  to  be  the 
guayule  plant.  This  House  has  passed 
legislation  establishing  a  floor  price  for 
domestically  produced  guayule.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  souiid  policy.  I  believe  our 
first  duty  is  to  prbvide  the  United  States 
with  a  d<^pendalle  domestic  supply  of 
every  possible  strj  iteglc  material.  It  was 
on  this  basis  th;it  this  legislation  was 
prepared. 

Recently  Memlers  of  Congress,  and  I 
suppose  other  ci  ;z3ns.  have  received  a 
pamphlet  from  c  ne  of  the  large  rubber 
companies  point  ng  out  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  projosed  legislation.    It  is 
true  that  the  suggested  objections  are 
from   an   entirel;'   different   standpoint 
and  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
strategic  needs  o'  the  Nation.    I  think 
most  Americans  'kill  agree  that  our  na- 
tional defense  is  i  if  primary  importance, 
but  we  cannot  ar  d  should  not  overlook 
the  advice  and  su  ?gestions  of  those  who 
have  attained  a    J06ition  in  the  rubber 
Industry  as  cutsta  tiding  as  that  occucied 
by   Mr.    Litchfield.    I   have,    therefore, 
thought  that  it  w  is  proper  to  invite  Mr. 
Litchfield  to  elabo  'ate  on  his  suggestions. 
On  yesterday  I  directed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

COMCEESS   OP  THK     7NmD   STATTS, 

HOUEI  OF  RZPRESENTATTVSS. 

Washtn0  on,  D.  C.  July  11, 1945. 
Hon.  P.  W.  LircHriKij), 

Chairman  of  thi>  Board, 

The  Goodyeir  Tire  <fr  Rubber  Co., 
Akron.  Ohio. 
Dcui  Mr.  LrrcHTiK  d  :  A  copy  of  your  reomt 
pamphlet  on  guayu  e  has  Just  reached  me. 
Personally.  I  do  not  |ive  in  a  guayule-produc- 
Ing  area,  although  i^y  home  State,  Texas,  is 
one  of  those  in  whldh  guayule  may  be  culti- 
vated on  a  commerc  al  basis  at  some  time  In 
the  future.  I  have,  aevertheleas,  been  much 
Interested  In  the  development  of  this  plant 
as  a  means  of  provld  Ing  our  Nation  with  the 


kind  ot  Insurance  policy  that  Oeneral  S1sen> 
hower  had  in  mind  when  h«.  In  1891.  rvcom- 
mended  tlie  planting  of  400.000  acrea  ot 
guayule. 

I  know  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  ttie  entire  rubber  industry  and  that 
you  have  tfevot«l  ftara  to  a  study  ot  tta 
problems.  TogetlMr  wtth  oihw  Mamb^rt  ot 
CongrMt,  I  aarrtd  on  a  lUbeoMaUtlw  whuh 
made  a  brief  study  ot  the  avallabUity  ot 
natural  rubber  in  the  UnttevI  States,  but, 
ot  eouna.  w«  olaim  bo  MMb  knowledge  aa 
you  poaaesa  We  are,  howtx^r.  very  deeply 
concerned  wtth  getting  the  facts.  We  do 
nol  undentantf  that  the  statementa  eon- 
taln^d  in  your  pamphlet  are  in  accord  with 
the  information  heretpfore  Riven  to  us.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  appear  before  the  Houae  Committee  on 
Agriculture  at  the  earliest  convenient  date 
and  give  us  the  benefit  ot  your  knowledge  of 
this  subject  and  to  help  us  to  reconcile, 
insofar  aa  may  t>e  possible,  the  conflicting 
information  that  haa  been  presented. 

If  we  have  arrived  at  erroneous  conclu> 
slons,  cr  If  we  have  misinterpreted  the  In* 
formation  heretofore  available  to  us.  I  am 
sure  you  will  want  to  set  us  straight  that  we 
may  not  lead  the  Congress  into  any  ill-ad- 
vised action.  If  there  should  happen  to  be 
factors  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  guayule  that  have  not  been  brought  to 
your  attention,  I  am  sure  you  would  want 
us  to  suggest  them  that  you  might  con-ect 
any  erroneous  impression  that  your  publica- 
tion might  have  produced.  It  mjiy  be  that 
you  cannot  conveniently  come  to  Washing- 
ton at  once.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  It  might 
be  helpful  if  I  would  point  out  some  of  the 
matters  where  there  was  a  lack  of  full  agree- 
ment. You  will  doubtless  desire  to  elabo- 
rate on  your  views  by  mall  pending  a  per- 
sonal meeting. 

Ycu  Indicate  that  It  would  be  well  to  con- 
tinue to  replant  the  exlstlnr;  32.000  acres  of 
guaj-ule  that  we  hare  in  California.  These 
plantings  were  made  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  leased  land.  I  have  not  felt 
that  It  was  desirable  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  business  of  producing  guayule  or 
any  other  crop  when  that  prcduction  could 
be  shifted  into  private  hands.  I  would  like 
to  have  your  views  on  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing this  operation  as  a  Government  proj- 
ect. Do  you  believe  that  the  Government 
can  ever  produce  any  crop  on  a  large  scale  as 
cheaply  aa  private  enterprise  can?  If  you 
do  not  believe  that  direct  Government  op- 
eration Is  the  proper  method  of  maintain- 
ing these  guayule  plantings,  how  would  you 
suggest  that  they  should  be  continued? 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  large  rubber  com- 
panies have  evidenced  no  Interest  whatever 
In  taking  over  these  operations,  cr  at  least 
that  they  did  not  evidence  any  interest  until 
a  contract  was  let  to  FU-estone  to  mill  out  the 
rubber  now  in  California.  As  soon  as  that 
contract  was  let,  your  company  and  other 
companies  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  han- 
dling some  of  this  guayule. 

I  am  also  interested  in  your  comments  that 
guaytile  may  be  expected  to  develop  on  a 
4-year  crop  cycle.  I  hope  this  is  a  correct 
estimate,  but  the  best  estimates  we  have 
been  able  to  get  are  that  It  will  Uke  at  least 
a  5-year  cycle  to  secure  an  economical  pro- 
duction. Of  course,  as  you  say,  the  cycle  may 
be  shortened,  but  If  it  is,  the  cost  of  rubber 
Will  be  increased. 

Poeslbly  you  have  some  Information  that 
haa  not  come  to  our  attention.  If  you  have, 
we  would  appreciate  It  because  your  esti- 
mates, of  course.  Indicate  at  least  a  20  per- 
cent greater  producUon  of  guayu'e  rubber 
than  we  have  felt  was  possible  with  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  plant.  We  recognize,  cf 
course,  that  progress  is  being  made  both  in 
regard  to  the  breeding  of  the  plant,  its  culli- 
vaiion.  and  the  processing  of  the  rubber  and 
that  all  of  these  may  contribute  to  a  larger 
producUon  and  a  reduced  cost. 
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As  an  exanvplt.  you  suggeat,  "In  preeent 
practice  the  whole  ahrub  Is  ground  up.  there* 
lore.  It  mutt  be  rvplanted."  While  this  oor* 
reotly  deaerlbaa  the  preaent  practice,  much 
exparlmental  work  la  being  done  with  the 
practlr*  that  tnvolVM  the  cuttli\g  of  the 
shrub  just  above  the  ground  and  the  growth 
of  a  naw  crop  from  the  old  roota.  It  la  lm« 
pttMible  at  thia  time  to  aay  whether  thl« 
«ill  prove  to  be  an  econon\ic«il  practice  i\t 
not,  but  the  pittnt  U  that  the  anine  type  nt 
lmproven\ent  in  lueihixts  is  g\)lng  on  in  the 
guayule  industry  that  la  gt>ing  on  In  the 
ayutltetic  industry. 

In  thla  connection,  t  reellite  perfectly  well 
that  our  acientlsts  may  at  any  day  produce 
a  synthetic  that  will  serve  every  purpose  ot 
natural  rubber  at  a  lower  cost,  but  uniil  that 
Is  done.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  should 
have  the  pr^)tectlon  ot  a  domestic  supply  ot 
natural  rubber. 

Tou  suggest  that  the  development  of  such 
a  domestic  supply  "Is  bound  to  be  discourag- 
ing to  the  progress  of  expanded  hevea  plant- 
ings m  tropical  America."  I  am  much  inter- 
ested In  this  suggestion  as  we  have  t>een  un- 
able to  ascertain  where  In  tropical  American 
hevea  plantings  of  any  considerable  size  were 
being  made  and  where  In  tropical  America 
these  plantings  were  meeting  with  reason- 
able success.  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
further  information  on  this  phase. 

I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  exist- 
ence of  an  adequate  supply  of  hevea  rubber, 
even  if  it  could  be  produced  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, would  not  necessarily  guarantee  the 
United  States  a  supply  for  consumptive  uses. 
For  Instance.  It  has  only  been  a  matter  of 
months  since  the  German  submarines  were 
able  to  interfere  with  our  movement  of  sup- 
plies even  from  the  Caribbean  Islands  to  the 
United  Slates,  much  less  from  South  Amer- 
ica. Our  committee  has.  therefore,  felt  that 
If  it  were  to  have  the  real  insurance  policy 
that  we  think  we  should  have  that  we  must 
have  production  at  home  and  not  In  some 
far  away  tropical  land. 

You  suggest  that  plantings  of  guayule  at 
home  "will  undoubtedly  cause  these  affected 
countries  (the  tropical  countries)  to  view  our 
intentions  in  this  direction  with  some  mis- 
giving Doubt  would  arise  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  and  Dutch  to  whom  we  are  looking 
for  our  major  supplies  of  hevea  rubber  at 
reasonable  prices."  I  do  not  understand  what 
kind  of  misgivings  you  exp)ect  these  tropical 
countries  to  suffer.  Do  ycu  mean  to  suggest 
that  these  countries  have  a  right  to  insist 
that  the  United  States  should  not  grow  in 
Its  own  borders  a  vitally  needed  commodity 
simply  in  order  that  these  people  might  en- 
Joy  a  continued  monopoly  of  American  mar- 
ket? Nor  do  I  understand  what  kind  of  doubt 
you  mean  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  the 
British  and  Dutch.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  British  and  Dutch  would  demand 
and  secure  a  higher  price  for  their  rubber  if 
they  were  faced  with  competition  in  the 
United  States. 

I  confess  that  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  rubber  Industry,  but 
I  do  know  that  in  most  lines  of  business  com- 
petition will  lower,  and  not  Increase,  the 
price.  And  I  do  recall  that  when  the  British 
and  Dutch  established  a  practical  world 
monopoly  of  natural  rubber  several  years  ago, 
they  forced  the  price  of  rubber  extremely 
high. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  even  the  small 
competition  that  80.000  acres  of  guayule  per 
year  would  provide  would  have  a  tendency 
to  reduce  rather  than  to  Increase  the  British 
and  Dutch  price. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  impor- 
tant and  Interesting  angle  on  which  I  am  not 
informed  and  on  which  I  am  sure  you  can 
and  will  be  glad  to  enlighten  me.  You  speak 
of  the  purchase  of  supplies  of  hevea  rubber 
from  the  British  and  Dutch.  We  aU  realize 
that  prior  to  the  war,  most  of  our  hevea  rub- 
ber came  from  parts  of  the  world  controlled 
by  the  British  and  Dutch,  but  there  was  a 


general  belief  among  the  pecHDie  that  much 
of  that  rubber  waa  produced  by  and  owned 
by  American  corporations,  including  the 
Ooodyear  Tire  *  Rubber  Co,  Is  thu  an  vr- 
roneoua  coneiualont  If.  m  tact,  the  larite 
American  rubber  companiea  actually  own  a 
large  number  of  plantatlotM  and  produce  a 
large  amount  ot  hevea  rubbtr  WMMalvee 
In  the  fi^  laat,  la  u  not  the  Amarlcan  rub* 
ber  cv^inpanlta,  rather  than  the  Britith  and 
Duioh,  who  would  tM  mott  lUnty  to  bwome 
di.'iturbed  over  the  davelopmtBt  of  a  <lonM* 
tic  supply  of  rubber  that  might  not  be  ron* 
trolled  in  aa  large  uniu  aa  that  of  the  Par 
Baatt 

I  waa  alao  Intereated  In  your  suggvatlon 
that  the  "contemplated  expansion  program 
would  aerx'e  to  destroy  the  market  fvir  wild 
guayule  now  grown  in  northern  Mexico  and 
thereby  pi-went  another  inconsistency  with 
our  good-neighbor  policy."  Again,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  l>e  more  dts> 
turl)ed  over  the  effect  that  this  program  will 
have  on  the  economy  of  aome  foreign  nation 
than  over  our  own  strategic  needs,  we  must 
have  some  common  understanding  as  to 
whether  our  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  United 
States  or  to  support  the  economy  of  other 
lands.  Of  course,  the  whole  guayule  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  assumption  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  the  United  States.  If  we 
are  wrong  in  that  assumption,  then  I  can 
see  little  reason  for  proceeding  further.  I 
Invite  your  comment. 

There  is.  however,  a  most  Interesting  angle 
to  this  question  of  destroying  the  market  lor 
wild  Mexican  guayule.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  Mexican  guayule  is  handled  by  Amer- 
ican corporations.  I  have  visited  the  largest 
of  these  op>erations,  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
the  officials  of  the  operating  company.  None 
of  them  have  indicated  to  me  that  they  had 
any  objection  whatever  to  developing  guayule 
in  the  United  States,  nor  did  they  appear 
to  share  your  concern  over  the  prospects  of 
th*ir  continued  operation.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  expressed  every  Interst  in  th  de- 
velopment in  this  country  and  have  extended 
every  courtesy  to  members  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  studying  the  problem. 

The  other  large  American  operator  In  Mex- 
ican guayule  Is  the  General  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
their  Mexican  plant,  but  I  have  talked  with 
many  officials  of  that  company,  and  they  have 
been  outstanding  In  their  interest  in  the 
development  of  guayule  in  the  United  States. 

Incidentally.  I  have  been  advised  that  this 
company  does  not  own  or  operate  any  planta- 
tions in  the  Par  East. 

You  paid  tribute  to  the  fine  research  work 
being  conducted  by  the  Department  cf  Agri- 
culture in  connection  with  guayule  and 
state  that  "We  must  continue  to  have  a 
supply  (of  growing  guayule)  on  hand  so  we 
can  learn  more  about  bringing  down  its  cost 
and  Improving  its  tisefulness."  This  con- 
clusion is  in  full  accord  with  my  own.  but  I 
have  doubted  the  ability  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  any  other  Government 
agency  to  car-y  on  much  further  unless  we 
make  guayvile  a  commercial  crop  grown  by 
farmers,  which,  is,  of  course,  what  the  pend- 
ing legislation  wotild  do. 

The  pending  bill  contains  a  provision  lim- 
iting the  benefits  of  the  price  guarantee  to 
100  acres  of  guayule  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
owner  in  any  one  year.  While  this,  of  course, 
completely  eliminates  the  possibility  that  any 
of  the  large  rubber  corporations  could  profit 
by  the  floor  price  thus  established.  It  does 
seem  probable  that  it  would  spread  the  pro- 
duction into  the  hands  of  many  Individual 
farmers  with  a  substantial  increase  in  knowl- 
edge about  the  plant  and  its  cultivation. 

Finally,  you  make  the  statement  that  'It 
Is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
project  would,  in  the  final  analysis,  reach  a 
minimum  of  $100,000,000  to  be  born  by  the 
taxpayers  and  consumers  of  rubber  prod- 
ucts." I  would  be  interested  to  know  on 
what  basis  this  estimate  of  a  minimum  cost 


la  Juatlfled.  Actually,  tha  coat  of  the  project 
must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  price  of 
rubber.  You  are  In  a  much  better  poaltlon 
than  I  am  to  know  what  the  price  oi  rubber 
will  l>e  after  the  war.  Quayule  rubber  la  now 
bringing  Sa  rents  per  pound,  Should  tha 
p  -toe  ikf  guayule  remain  aa  high  aa  M  cent* 
a  pound,  thla  prtkject  would  not  eoat  the 
tiupayeiik  i\f  the  United  8tate«  oM  pMBy  MM 
wtmid  undoubtedly  **\p  the  «niMUmwt  a 
autaatantial  amount  in  pn>vidlitg  rompe%tltMt 
calculated  to  h«Ud  down  the  rtwt  ot  fortlgii 
rubber  It  seeina,  thertlort.  to  me  that  the 
only  fair  statement  aa  to  minimum  coet 
would  be  that  there  might  be  no  coat  and 
might  actually  be  a  aaving  to  American  eon* 
aumera. 

The  propoMntR  of  thU*  lrRl«ln«lon  hnve  not, 
however,  tried  to  Justify  it  on  that  asaump- 
tlon.  They  have  recognlred  that  prior  to  the 
war  guayule  rubber  sold  at  an  a\*erage  price 
over  a  10-year  period  of  about  14  cenu  a 
pound.  It  seems  quite  probnble  to  many  of 
us  that  after  the  war  the  u-aje  scale  In  the 
Par  East  will  Inevitably  advance  to  such  an 
extent  that  Par  Eastern  rubber  can  never 
again  sell  as  low  as  it  did  during  the  10  years 
prior  to  the  war.  We  have  felt  that  in  deter- 
mining the  maximum  cost  of  thia  program 
we  should  ignore  the  almost  certain  increase 
In  Par  Eastern  costs.  Asstimlng  that  guayule 
rubber  brings  only  14  cents  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  the  guaranteed  price,  there 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  14 
cents  on  each  pound  of  rubber  produced. 
While  it  Is  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
entire  400.000  acres  would  be  planted  and 
kept  planted  each  and  every  year,  there  would 
be  a  maximum  theoretical  possibility  of  a 
total  acreage  of  400,000  acres  on  which  there 
could  be  five  crop  years  of  production.  If 
this  production  amounted  to  1  000  pounds 
per  acre,  there  would  be  a  total  production 
during  the  5  years  of  400.000.000  pounds, 
which  would  amount  to  a  maximum  loss  to 
the  Government  of  »58,000.000 — and  this  cal- 
culation is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
every  acre  would  be  planted,  a  thing  that  we 
all  know  simply  will  not  happen. 

Actually  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
cost  to  the  Government  would  be  a  mere 
fraction  of  this  sum.  I  hope  you  will,  there- 
fore, give  us  the  detailed  calculations  where- 
by it  is  estimated  that  the  "minimum  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  will  be  $100,000,000." 

Again  let  me  repeat  that  yovir  position  In 
the  rubber  Industry  is  such  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  look  to  you  for  leadership.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  extremely  helpful  to  the 
entire  Nation  If  you  will  furnii-h  me  with  full 
and  complete  answers  to  the  above  questions 
and  thereby  assist  the  American  people  to 
come  to  a  correct  conclusion  In  regard  to  this 
important  matter. 

'Pbanking  you.  I  am 
Yours  for  victory. 

W     R.   POAGE. 

Congressman.  Eleventh  Texas  District. 
P.  S.:  The  other  members  of  the  special 
subcommittee  appointed  to  study  domestic 
sources  of  natural  rubber  have  read  the 
above  letter  and  authorized  me  to  state  that 
they  Join  me  in  inviting  you  to  elaborate  on 
the  subject  matter. 

W     R.    POACE. 
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Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr,  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  apjpearing 
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In  the  Boston  Traveler  of  July  10,  1945. 
cormneming  en  the  recent  proposal  by 
our  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin  ),  that  the  two-term  tradition  in 
America  be  made  the  law  of  the  land  by 
constitutional  amendment: 

acAKs  TRX  nAomoN  thz  law 

Boiiw  UiaoTlty  Leader  Josxph  W.  Maktin. 
feeling  tbAt  lime  has  removed  tbe  delicacy 
from  tbe  issue,  urges  Uiat  the  two-term 
trkdlticn  be  made  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  us  by-p&u  the  most  Important  con- 
sideration, the  threat  always  implicit  In  the 
*tlMll^«nsable  man"  illusion.  Italy  bad  an 
tndtspensable  man  named  MucsoUnt.  Now 
Italy  is  paying  the  price. 

There  are  other  ways  of  looking  at  It. 
1ms  delicate  and  just  as  valid.  Consider  the 
physical  argument.  The  Prasldcoqr  of  the 
United  States  la  a  kllhcg  Job.  The  last  man 
it  killed  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

8uppc.se  that  the  two-term  tradition  had 
been  law  Ux  1940.  Despite  the  imsettled  sUte 
of  the  world,  we  would  have  faced  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  new  man  in  the  Nation's  highest 
oSlce  with  national  composuie.  A  thing 
that  is  certain  can  always  be  faced. 

The  time  came  when  a  power  mightier  than 
man  forced  us  to  "change  horses."  Thst 
was  a  certainty  and  we  faced  It  with  national 
composure.  Those  who  revered  the  late 
President  as  Ben  Jonson  did  Shakespeare, 
"this  side  idolatry,"  concede  that  President 
Truman  Is  doing  an  exceptional  Job.  Others 
are  warmer  In  their  approbation. 

Would  the  certainty  of  a  change  have  been 
hartler  to  face  on  January  1,  194S.  than  on 
Ap-il  12  ?  Tet  the  fourth  term  followed 
easily  after  the  two-term  tradition  was 
broken  and  It  put  a  dying  man  into  office 
for  102  days.     Wasn't  it  a  mistake? 

The  two-term  traditloi>  is  politically  and 
physically  sound  A  violation  of  it  does 
no  good  to  the  Nation's  political  frame  and 
8  years  is  all  the  human  frame  can  stand. 
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^Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recogniz?  that  all  parents,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  sons  and  daughters  they 
have  serving  in  the  armed  forces,  are 
sacrificing  and  contributing  to  the  war 
effort,  but  I  feel  that  special  recognition 
should  be  given  those  parents  who  have 
seven  sons  who  have  worn,  or  are  wear- 
ing, the  uniform  of  our  country,  and  are 
carrying  the  banner  for  victory.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  bring  lo  the  attention  of 
this  body,  the  H.  D.  Murray  family  of 
Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Corp,  Ellis  Murray  entered  the  service 
in  March  1942  and  Is  with  an  engineers 
battalion.  APO.  New  York;  Corp.  Don  is 
Murray  entered  the  service  July  1942 
and  is  in  an  ordnance  unit.  APO.  New 
York.  Pfc.  Oden  Murray  entered  the 
service  January  1943,  and  is  with  an 
anti-aircraft  automatic  weapons  bat- 
talion, AFC.  New  York.  Pfc.  Fred  V. 
Murray  entered  the  service  May  1943  and 
is  serving  with  a  depot  repair  squadron 
of  an  air  depot  group.  AFO.  New  York. 
Pfe.  Bncll  Murray  entered  the  service 


Jime  1943  and  is 
aircraft   automa;ic 
APO.  San  FranciKO 
Murray  entered 
and  is  with  a 
APO,  San  Francisco 
ray  entered  the 
was  discharged  ii 
resides  In  Coshocton 

In  tribute  to 
Ice  flag  with 
Speaker,  I  am  ii^deed 
you  for  recogni 
family  of  Cosho4ton 


Uis 
th  s 


CoDjTess  Should 
From  Now, 


a  member  of  an  anti- 
weapons   battalion, 
.Calif.    Pfc.  Ward  C. 
the  service  April  1944 
4eld  artillery  battalion, 
,  Calif.   Russell  Mur- 
servtce  April  1944  and 
January  1945.   He  now 
Ohio, 
family  having  a  serv- 
number  of  stars,  Mr. 
glad  to  present  to 
ion,  the  H.  D.  Murray 
Ohio. 


Act  Now,  Not  3  Months 
<|Q  Postwar  Problems 


EXTENSIQN  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOF 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

Friday, 


N  R.  BnJRDOCK 


Gannett  and  Pre 
line  company  or 
moot  question. 


or  AaizDN.^ 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  13.  1945 

Mr.  MURDOC^C.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 

already  mailed  liiy  dime  for  the  printed 
copy  of  the  radii  program  last  night  on 
which  Senator  Ci'Mahoney  and  Mr.  Pat- 
ton  of  the  Farm]  Union  organization,  on 
the  one  side,  ciscussed  legislation  for 
postwar  full  employment  with  publisher 
pident  Wilson  of  an  air- 
i  the  other  side  of  this 
I  To  me  it  was  an  in- 
tensely interesting  discussion  and.  I 
think,  vitally  important.  I  must  say  that 
these  four  gentlemen  minced  no  words 
and  did  not  cro^  the  plain  highway  of 
speech  as  they  di  ove  home  their  views. 

Forceful  as  tl  e  prepared  discussions 
were,  I  was  ever  more  intrigued  by  the 
question  and  ans  ver  part  of  the  program 
which  came  late  ■.  As  I  remember  it,  a 
discharged  veterin  asked  Publisher  Gan- 
nett this  question  in  substance:  "What 
has  private  entei  prise  done,  or  planned, 
for  the  returning  veterans  comparable  to 
what    the    Government    has    done    for 


them?"     Publisl 
answer  that  que* 
Said  he:    "Whal 
done    for    returi 
would  need  to  h< 
get  the  element 
tion.    Well.  I  tl 
had  done  at  leasi 
lative  way  for  vet 


;r  Gannett  saw  fit  to 
tion  by  asking  another, 
has  the  Government 
ling  veterans?"  One 
ir  his  voice  in  order  to 
contempt  in  the  ques- 
3ught  the  Government 
something,  in  a  legis- 
erans.  though  of  course, 
far  less  than  should  have  been  done,  even 
by  this  time.  I  |un  afraid  of  "too  little 
too  late." 

When  the  moiion  comes  to  adjourn 
for  recess  presently.  I  shall  vote  "No." 
Not  that  I  expect  to  be  able  to  prevent 
adjournment,  and  not  because  I  do  not 
think  the  Membfrs  of  Congress  ought 
to  get  away  frcm  Washington  for  a 
while,  but  as  one  way  of  expressing  my 
protest  against  C(  )ngress  taking  time  out 
at  this  critical  miment.  leaving  so  much 
postwar  planninf  undone.  We  should 
have  done  more  by  this  time  in  laying 
the  legislative  foundation  for  proper  care 
of  our  veterans  nqw  returning  and  prop>er 
economic  planning  for  the  postwar  pe- 
riod, I  can  get  Ino  satisfaction  out  of 
a  few  days  or  weeks  absence  from  Wash- 
ington   with    certain    vital    legislation 


pending  that  should  by  now^  be  on  tlie 
statute  books. 

As  I  said  in  the  House  on  July  3,  we 
are  apparently  in  great  danger  of  again, 
and  in  several  respects.  Ijeing  charged 
with  "too  little  and  too  late."  I  feel  deep- 
ly in  this  matter,  that  if  we  do  not  lay  a 
complete  and  adequate  legislative  foun- 
dation for  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
returning  men,  to  whatever  extent  may 
be  necessary  now.  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  them  will  be  home  before  actual 
benefits  can  be  provided  them.  And  by 
actual  benefits  I  mean  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  homes  for  themselves 
so  they  may  be  fully  returned  to  civilian 
life.  Everywhere  I  hear  it  said  that  re- 
turning veterans  are  bitter  because  of 
what  they  find,  or  rather — fail  to  find,  on 
their  return  home. 

This  "too  little  and  too  late  '  may  apply 
to  hospitalization  and  health  and  phys- 
ical care,  fully  as  much  as  to  economic 
provisions  of  jobs  and  homes.  Several 
times  I  have  said  to  General  Hines  that 
I  felt  that  his  program  for  hospitalization 
was  inadequate.  Undoubtedly  that  in- 
adequacy will  be  plainly  apparent  to 
everybody  within  the  next  few  months. 
Who  will  be  to  blame  for  "too  little  and 
too  late?"  Surely  the  Congress  which 
has  taken  pride,  and  rightfully  so,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  greatest  military  conflict 
in  human  history  and  in  supplying  with 
a  lavish  hand  the  legislative  furnishing 
of  every  call  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
will  not  at  this  late  hour  be  shorthanded 
and  miserly  in  dealing  with  the  veterans 
on  their  return.  I  am  not  talking  about 
merely  handing  out  money,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  and  in  a  certain  way  might 
be  very  bad  for  the  veterans,  but  I  am 
talking  about  practical  economic  pro- 
vision for  jobs  and  homes  and  I  am 
stressing  full  and  complete  and  adequate 
care  for  the  sick  and  the  disabled.  Con- 
gress should  provide  for  these  needs  now. 
Three  months  from  now  will  be  late,  very 
late,  to  start.    It  is  later  than  we  think. 


OPA  Suspension  Orders 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   IfAKTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  let- 
ter from  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 

This  letter  sets  forth  that  there  have 
been  23.066  suspension  orders  issued  by 
the  OPA  as  of  May  31,  1945.  I  think  one 
of  the  primary  concerns  before  the 
American  Congre.<;s  today  is  going  to  be 
the  question  of  seeing  that  business  is  in 
position  to  provide  employment  for  our 
returning  soldier  boys.  These  boys  are 
returning  now,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that 
every  possible  opportunity  is  given  to 
business  to  function  and  to  give  these 
boys  jobs.  As  I  see  it.  these  OPA  sus- 
pensions cannot  help  but  have  tragic 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  our  Nation, 
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and  cannot  but  help  to  add  materially 
to  our  unemployment  problems. 
The  letter  follows: 

Offici  or  Price  Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C.  July  9,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Dudley  G.  Roe, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De^r  Mr.  Roe:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
Jvme  25.  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
had  Issued  23,066  suspension  orders  as  of 
May  31.  1945.  This  figure  includes  suspen- 
sion orders  for  rationing  and  restriction  order 
violations,  and  also,  suspension  orders  for 
price  violations  on  sales  of  rationed  com- 
modities before  July  1.  1944. 

Moreover,  this  total  includes  all  suspen- 
sion orders  regardless  of  the  length  of  the 
suspension.  In  many  cases  the  suspension 
was  for  a  very  short  period  of  time,  as,  for 
example.  1  to  30  days,  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  order  was  probationary  in  nature, 
in  that  the  suspension  would  not  become 
effective  unless  another  violation  occurred. 
If  you  have  any  further  questions  on  this 
matter  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  G.  Rogers.  Jr.. 
Acting  Administrator. 


This  Changing  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Consiantine  Brown,  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  July  11,  1945: 
This  Changing  World 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Whether  by  design  or  otherwise,  the 
American  troops  and  American  representa- 
tives in  the  areas  assigned  to  Russia  by  the 
Teheran  and  Yalta  agreements  are  being 
made  to  feel  that  they  are  not  welcome. 

In  order  to  avoid  unfavorable  reactions 
In  this  country  much  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Balkans.  Central  Europe,  and  Russian- 
occupied  Germany  is  either  passed  in  silence 
or  dressed  up  to  show  that  only  the  inevitable 
minor  incidents  are  taking  place. 

There  seems  to  be  no  friction  between  the 
fighting  men  when  they  happen  to  get  to- 
gether. Quite  the  contrary.  The  American 
soldiers  like  the  Russians  and  the  feeling  is 
mutual.  The  rank  and  file  of  officers  are 
getting  along  splendidly  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  arises  they  entertain  one  an- 
other with  drinks  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner. 

But  the  highest-ranking  officers,  unques- 
tionably acting  under  orders,  are  placing  all 
kinds  of  difficulties  before  our  men  in  the 
area  where  by  agreement  they  are  supposed 
to  be  on  duty. 

The  Berlin  incidents  of  last  week  merely 
topped  a  series  of  other  Incidents  which 
have  not  received  much  prominence.  Some 
of  them  occurred  before  the  American  Sec- 
ond Armored  Division  reached  Berlin,  where 
it  found  that  the  prearranged  understanding 
between  the  top  officers  had  so  many  loop- 
holes that  we  did  not  know  whether  to  stay 
in  our  assigned  area  or  get  out. 

American  engineers  arrived  to  establish  the 
lines  of  communication  for  the  pending  Big 
Three  conference.  They  met  numerous 
hindrances  until  the  commanding  officer, 
tired  of  being  sent  from  pillar  to  poet,  de- 


manded to  see  his  opposite  number — a  Red 
Army  general. 

The  Russian  officer  was  most  courteous 
and  assured  his  colleague  that  the  matter  of 
communications  for  ail  parties  was  being 
efficiently  taken  care  of  by  Soviet  engineers. 
This,  of  course,  did  not  suit  the  American 
since  his  instructions  were  to  assure  the  ut- 
most secrecy  of  our  wires  and  other  means 
of  communication. 

It  is  not  considered  wise  at  an  international 
conference  of  this  type  to  place  the  secret 
messages  in  the  hands  of  another  power  even 
if  it  is  our  most  friendly  ally.  At  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  for  Instance,  the  Rus- 
sians kept  a  ship  in  the  harbor  from  which 
all  communications  with  Moscow  were  sent. 
And  the  matters  discussed  at  San  Francisco 
were  far  less  secretive  than  those  to  be  dis- 
cussed at  Potsdam. 

After  a  strong  protest  and  several  days' 
delay  we  were  allowed  to  establish  our  own 
lines  of  communication  for  the  Big  Three 
meeting.  The  Russians,  who  are  legalistically 
minded,  accepted  our  point  of  view  that  we 
were  not  Russia's  guests  at  the  conference 
but  equal  partners  In  the  capital  of  a  de- 
feated country. 

We  have  entered  the  Bertln  area  assigned 
to  us.  In  accordance  with  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments. But  while  our  presence  is  tolerated 
we  have  not  yet  obtained  full  right  to  control 
that  ssctlon  of  Berlin.  The  local  German  au- 
thorities are  still  receiving  orders  from  the 
Russian  commanders.  Our  friendly  repre- 
sentatives received  the  reply  that  the  previous 
agreements  did  not  stipulate  literally  what 
our  right,s  were  to  be  and  consequently  a  new 
set  of  regulations  would  have  to  be  issued 
after  another  meeting  of  the  hif^hest  policy 
framers. 

The  sending  of  an  American  occupational 
force  to  Vienna  also  has  been  delayed,  re- 
putedly becnixse  of  a  loophole.  The  Big  Three 
agreed  at  Teheran  that  Vienna  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  forces  of  the  major  Allies,  but  no 
particular  areas  were  blueprinted. 

After  the  Russians  broke  the  Nazi  resist- 
ance In  the  Austrian  capital  and  later  recog- 
nized the  government  of  Dr.  Karl  Renner, 
they  assumed  control  of  all  the  airports, 
placing  the  American  troops  In  the  position  of 
having  to  ask  the  Russian  commander  for 
permission  every  time  an  American  plane  ar- 
rived. Previous  experience  proved  that  such 
arrangements  were  highly  unsatisfactory  and 
likely  to  catise  friction.  The  matter  is  still 
under  discussion  by  the  higher  levels,  but  we 
are  not  yet  in  Vienna. 

The  American  diplomatic  and  military  rep- 
resentatives in  Bulgaria,  Rumania  Hungary, 
and  Yugoslavia,  according  to  their  own  dis- 
patches to  the  authorities  in  Washington,  re- 
ceived little  better  treatment  than  prisoners 
on  parole  Their  movements  are  restricted 
to  certain  areas  Indicated  to  them  by  the 
Russian  authorities,  and  secret  service  agents 
watch  every  step  they  make.  Natives  who 
at  first  rushed  to  talk  to  them  and  place 
some  of  their  complaints  before  them  were 
blacklisted  by  the  local  and  Russian  secret 
police,  and  that  is  no  laughing  matter  these 
days. 

Many  of  these  people  disappeared,  and  no- 
body knows  their  whereabouts.  The  result 
Is  that  the  American  officers  and  diplomats 
who  have  been  sent  to  represent  this  country 
In  the  capitals  of  the  former  vassals  of  Ger- 
many or  in  liberated  Yugoslavia  are  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  people  at  the 
stations  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 
They  can  see  the  puppet  cabinet  minister  but 
are  cut  off  from  any  real  source  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  true  situation  which  they 
are  supposed  to  observe  and  report  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Whether  this  situation  Is  due  to  the  legal- 
istic mind  of  the  Russians,  who  stick  literally 
to  written  agreements  and  allow  no  interpre- 
tation, or  whether  It  Is  a  planned  policy  to 
show  the  puppet  states  that  they  need  not 
look  to  the  western  powers  for  assistance  and 


support  has  never  been  definitely  determined. 
But  the  men  on  the  spot  feel  themselves 
greatly  humiliated  in  spite  of  the  personal 
friendliness  and  good  fellowship  shown  by 
the  Russian  olScers. 


Protest  Over  Shortage  of  Meats  and  Other 
Necessities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
adopted  by  Railway  Machinists  Lodge, 
No.  507.  Miles  City,  Mont.,  with  reference 
to  present  shortage  of  meat  and  other 
necessities : 

Whereas  the  physical  requirements  In  the 
performance  of  our  duties  as  railroad  work- 
ers necessitates  proper  and  sufficient  foods  in 
order  to  fulfill  these  requirements:  and 

Whereas  the  present  shortage  of  meats  and 
other  necessities,  a  condition  not  prevalent 
of  our  neighboring  allies.  Is  now  undermin- 
ing the  health  and  stamina  of  the  worker 
of  this  country  and  has  caused,  and  will  In- 
crease, absenteeism  to  the  extent  of  Jeopar- 
dizing the  now  Important  operation  of  rail- 
roads; and 

Whereas,  in  contrast,  certain  prlvUeges  are 
accorded  those  able  to  patronize  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  night  clubs,  thereby  not 
having  to  surrender  ration  points,  a  luxury 
a  worker  cannot  indulge  In;  also,  priorities 
granted  to  Mexican  Imported  labor  camps, 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  Improper  rationing  and  control 
by  our  Food  Administration  has  caused  a 
hardship  upon  the  workers,  thus  making  It 
Imperative  to  preserve  health  and  vitality  In 
order  to  perform  his  duties  in  a  safe,  able, 
and  efficient  manner:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  drastic  action  by  Congress, 
the  Pood  Administration,  and  such  bodies 
under  directive  order  of  the  President  be  set 
Into  motion  to  correct  this  condition;  and 
be  it  further 

ResolMd,  That  should  such  action  be  de- 
layed, work  stoppages  must  result,  thereby 
undermining  your  overloaded  transportation 
faculties  and  the  war  effort. 

M.  V.  MoORZ, 
Recording  Secretary,  Lodge  507, 
I.  A.  of  M.  (Machinists) . 


Speeches  Delivered  at  the  Closing  Plenary 
Session  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
my  wish  to  submit  for  the  attention  of 
Senators  in  the  hope  of  their  deepest 
consideration,  two  documents.  One  is 
taken  from  the  other;  it  is  the  iormer 
that  I  would  submit  first. 


I?- 


It  *-■ 


J* 


AMM 


This,  the  first  of  the  two.  might  well 
be  tenned  "the  spirit  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter."  for  it  is  the  expression 
In  part  of  those  who.  at  San  Francisco^ 
represented  more  than  950,000,000  of  the 
peoples  of  this  earth. 

It  Incorporates  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks of  emch  of  10  speakers  at  closing 
session,  each  representing  a  great  na- 
tion. In  this  form  it  embodies.  I  believe. 
the  voice  and  the  spirit  of  the  great 
charter  which  is  before  this  body  for 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  speeches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoro,  as  follows: 
THB  snarr  or  thx  uniiii)  nattons  chabtek 
Tbls  cbtftar  is  a  compact  bom  of  suffering 
and  or  war.  With  it  now  re«ti  our  hope  (or 
good  and  lasting  peace. 

This  Instrument  will.  I  believe,  prove  It- 
■ell  to  be  an  epocb-malOng  document  and 
will  rank  In  Its  contribution  to  International 
justice  and  peace  with  the  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Constitution  or  the  United  States  In  their 
contrtfcuiion  to  political  liberty  and  repre- 
sentative govtxnment. 

Thus,  icT  each  member  of  the  Interna- 
tloniU  Organization,  for  all  states,  great  and 
small,  there  are  great  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing contributions  to  the  common  cause  of 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  strengthen- 
ing cooperation  between  the  United  Nations 
In  the  Interest  of  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  ail  peoples. 

We  cannot.  Indeed,  claim  that  our  work  Is 
perfect  or  that  we  have  created  an  unbreak- 
able giuranty  of  peace.  But  we  have,  I  am 
coovmced,  forged  an  Instrument  by  which, 
if  men  are  serious  In  wanting  peace  and 
are  ready  to  axxke  sacrifices  for  it,  they  may 
find  means  to  win  it. 

In  the  charter  sanctioned  by  this  plenary 
aasembly  which  President  Truman  honored 
by  h:s  presence,  the  obligation  for  all  mem- 
ber states  to  help  in  suppressing  aggreaslon 
is  plainly  esUblished. 

The  ZXimharton  Oaks  proposals,  revised 
and  greatly  extended  In  their  poiltical.  juridi- 
cal, social  and  economic  aspecis,  have  been 
fashioned  into  an  instrument  of  interua- 
iionai  order,  in  the  eflectiveness  of  which 
we  must  all  have  the  greatest  confidence.  It 
may  have  the  faulu  inherent  In  anything 
made  by  man;  but  It  can  never  be  said 
that  it  was  not  created  by  capable  men. 
moved  by  sincere  good  faith. 

If  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  our  task. 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  world  of 
ours  in  April  l»46.  and  even  today;  if  we 
realize  how  thoroughly  our  civilization  has 
been  ahaken  up  by  years  of  concentrated 
destruction  of  values  material,  moral,  and 
cultural,  we  are  bound  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  spent  on  drafting  the 
charter,  in  my  estimation  one  of  the  most 
Important  documenLs  in  human  history,  was 
neither  long  nor  wasted. 

In  this  charter  are  gathered  all  the  hopes 
for  human  sijlldarlty.  Henceforth  no  na- 
tion need  any  longer  be  Isolated  in  silence 
and  darkness.  In  the  Indifference  or  the  com- 
plicity of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are 
now  met  at  the  forxim  of  universal  con- 
science. 

L.-t  that  faith  which  led  the  Conference 
to  success  guide  our  future  footsteps.  Let 
xis  practice  and  preserve  the  principles  which 
we  have  here  put  down  on  paper.  One* 
and  for  all  let  us  put  an  end  to  selfishness, 
greed,  persecution,  tyranny,  and  oppression. 
L*t  this  charter  be  the  solid  foundation  upon 
which  we  ahall  build  our  new  and  better 
world. 

Great  as  our  acJilevement  is,  I  feel  that 
mor«  Is  needed  than   a  machine  of  peace 
Unless  the  spirit  to  operate  it  is  there  the 
hmt  plan   or  machine   may   fail,    it   is  for 
our  pe«ce-lovUig  peoples  to  see  that  this  great 


bacled 


peace  plan  Is 
all  their  heart  and 
we  hand  our  charier 
May  heaven's  bl<  sslng 
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with  all  their  energy, 
soul.     In  faith  and  trust 
down  to  the  futxire. 
rest  on  It. 


Mr.  MAGNUteoN.  Mr.  President, 
such  were  the  conments  of  note  spoken 
at  the  clo.«;ing  flenary  session  of  the 
United  Nation.s  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organizat  on,  at  San  Francisco, 
June  26.  1945. 

True,  there  stil  are  those  who  say.  who 
keep  saying,  that  there  can  be  no  accord 
among  the  nations  t)f  the  earth.  Let 
them  look  to  the  spirit  of  the  charter. 

For  these  are  the  expressions  of  the 
peoples  of  the  jarth.  spoken  through 
their  own  repressntatives: 

It  was  the  Hororable  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  who  said  tha*  our  hope  for 
good  and  lastini  peace  rests  with  the 
charter. 

It  was  the  Honorable  V.  K.  Wellington 
Koo.  acting  chai:man  of  the  delegation 
of  China,  who  vol  :ed  faith  that  the  docu- 
ment will  rank  jpith  the  Magna  Carta 
and  our  o^tx  Cor  stitution. 

The  Honorable  A.  A.  Gromyko.  acting 
chairman  of  the  lelegation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialis  Republics,  was  he  who 
said  that  all  siaU  s.  great  aad  small,  have 
great  opportunites  for  making  contri- 
butions to  the  coi  amon  cause  of  peace. 

And  the  mentic  n  that  there  is  no  claim 
that  an  unbreakable  guaranty  of  peace 
has  been  forged  was  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  chairman  of  the  delegation 
of  the  United  K  ngdom,  who  said  that 
if  men  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for 
this  goal,  they  may  win  it. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Paul-Boncour. 
acting  chairman  of  the  delegation  of 
France,  pointed  ta  the  obligation  for  all 
member  states  to  aid  in  suppressing  ag- 
gression. 

The  chairman  (f  the  Bnizilian  delega- 
tion, the  Honoralile  Pedro  Leao  Vellosa, 
spoke  of  the  sincere  good  faith  of  the 
men  who  drafted  the  Charter. 

Czechoslovakia's  delegation  chairman. 
the  Honorable  Jan  Masaryk.  directed  at- 
tention to  the  magnitude  cf  the  task,  the 
opinion  he  gave  \tas  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  documents  in  human 
liistory.  I 

The  phrase:  "We  are  now  met  at  the 
forum  of  universal  conscience,"  so  aptly 
coined  that  it  may  become  a  notable  ad- 
of  markind's  favored 
ded  by  the  Honorable 
airman  of  the  delega- 


dition  to  the  weal 
expressions,  was 
Kaqulel  PadiUa.  c 
tion  of  Mexico 
It  was  His  Royi 


Highness  Amir  Faisal 
Ibn  Abdul  Aziz,  cl  airman  of  the  delega- 
tion of  Saudi  Arabia,  who  spoke  of  the 
document  as  the  solid  foundation  for  a 
new  and  better  world. 

Heaven's  blessiiig  was  asked  by  Field 
Marshal  Jan  Chrlsiiaan  Smuts,  ciiairman 
of  the  delegation  bf  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  [ 

This  is  the  spirit  In  the  world  today. 
such  is  the  spirit  I  of  the  Charte".  But 
the  expressions  of  that  day.  in  full,  merit 
the  closest  attenti<in  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  bf  the  p<'oples  who  are 
looking  to  the  ChArter  for  peace  in  the 
future.  1 

I  commend  the  irogram  of  the  closing 


plenary  session  o 
Conference  to  the 


,1 


the  United  Nations 
Senate. 


Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  speeches  made  by  10  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  at  the  closing  plenary 
session,  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  at  San 
Francisco,  on  June  26,  1945.  I  have  as- 
certained from  the  Public  Printer  that, 
according  to  an  estimate  which  has  been 
made,  the  speeches  will  occupy  four  p:iges 
of  the  CoNGRKisiONAL  RECORD,  and  will 
cost  $208.  I  think  it  very  fitting  to  have 
these  speeches  pubhshed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  majority  leader  and  with  other  Sen- 
ators, and  they  agree  that  the  matter 
should  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PaocaAM  Closing  Plenary  Session,  thb 
UNrrEa  Nations  Conferince  on  Inttrna- 
TiONAL  Organization,  San  Francisco,  Juns 
26,  1945 

THE  CH.UKMAN  OF  THE  DELEGATION  OF  TKE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  ABCKIUCA,  THB  HONORABLE 
EDWARD    H.    BTETTINIUS,    JK. 

It  U  with  a  full  heart  that  I  address  this 
final  plenary  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Organization. 

Two  months  ago  the  delegates  here  assem- 
bled met  for  the  first  time.  We  came  from 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  across  continents 
and  oceans.  We  came  as  the  representatives 
of  50  different  nations.  But  we  came  here 
first  of  all  as  the  representatives  of  humanity 
and  as  the  bearers  of  a  common  mandate — 
to  write  the  Charter  of  a  World  Organieation 
to  maintain  peace  for  all  nations  and  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  all  men. 

Every  nation  represented  here  has  ^ad  a 
part  in  the  making  of  the  charter.  Sentence 
by  sentence,  article  by  article,  it  has  been 
hammered  out  around  the  conference  tables. 
We  have  spoken  freely  with  each  other. 
Often  we  have  disagreed.  When  we  disagreed 
we  tried  again,  and  then  again,  until  we 
ended  by  reconcilUig  the  differences  among 
us. 

This  Is  the  way  of  frlendsh'p  and  of  peace. 
This  Is  the  only  way  that  nation.s  of  freemen 
can  mak»  a  charter  for  peace  and  the  only 
way  that  they  can  live  at  peace  with  one 
another. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  has  fulfilled 
its  mandate.  The  charter  of  a  permanent 
United  Nations  has  now  been  written. 

Today  we  meet  together  for  the  last  time 
at  this  Conference.  Tomorrow  we  shall  sep- 
arate and  return  home,  each  to  his  own 
country.  But  in  this  charter  we  wUl  carry 
to  our  governmenU  and  to  our  peoples  an 
Identical  message  of  purpose  and  an  Identical 
instrument  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  shall  bring  this  charter  to  a  world  that 
Is  stUl  racked  by  war  and  by  wars  aftermath. 

A  few  days  ago  I  talked  with  some  young 
Americans  Just  back  from  the  battlefront. 
They  lay— wounded  and  In  pain — in  tJae  beds 
of  an  Army  hospital. 

As  I  talked  with  them  I  thought  of  the 
many  millions  who  have  risked  all  and  sacri- 
ficed future  and  life  itself  to-give  the  world 
this  chance.  I  thought  of  all  those  men  and 
women  and  children  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented m  this  meeting  place  today  whom 
tyranny  with  bomb  and  bayonet,  starvation, 
fire  and  torture,  could  kill  but  never  conquer. 
And  I  thought  of  all  the  cities  now  in  ruins 
and  all  the  land  laid  waste. 

The  terrible  trial  is  not  yet  over.  The 
fighting  continues.  The  reconstruction  has 
only  Just  begun. 

This  charter  Is  a  compact  bom  of  sufrsrln" 
and  of  war.  With  u  now  rests  our  hope  for 
good  and  lasting  peace. 
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The  words  upon  Its  parchment  chart  the 
course  by  which  a  world  In  aijony  can  be 
restored  and  peace  rialntained  and  human 
rights  and  freedoms  can  be  advanced.  It  is 
a  cotirse  which  I  believe  to  be  within  the  will 
and  the  capacity  of  the  nations  at  this  period 
of  world  history  to  follow. 

To  the  governments  and  pwoples  of  the  50 
nations  whose  representatives  have  labored 
here  the  charter  is  now  committed.  May 
Almighty  God.  from  this  day  on.  and  in  the 
months  and  years  to  come,  sustiiln  us  in  the 
unalterable  purpoee  that  Its  promise  be  ful- 
filled. 

THE  ACTING  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ffSLEGATION  OF 
CHINA.  THE  HONORABLE  V.  K.  WELLINGTON 
KOO 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization  has  concluded  Its  vl- 
taUy  important  mission  of  writing  a  char- 
ter. This  Instrument  will,  I  believe,  prove 
itself  to  be  an  epoch-making  document  and 
will  rank  In  Its  contribution  to  international 
justice  and  peace  with  the  Magna  Carta  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  Unlt<d  States  In 
their  contribution  to  political  liberty  and 
representative  government.  As  we  look  back 
upon  the  8  weeks  we  have  spent  on  this  stu- 
pendous task,  we  cannot  fall  to  recall  with 
even  greater  appreciation  the  fullness  of  the 
discussion,  the  earnestness  In  the  debates,  the 
hard  work  of  the  technical  committees,  and 
the  spirit  of  conciliation,  all  ol'  which  fac- 
tors have  helped  to  make  the  charter  an 
Instrument  of  high  ideal  and  practical  wis- 
dom. None  of  the  delegations  may  find  all 
that  they  wished  to  see  embodied  In  It,  but 
they  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  It  contains 
the  essential  features  for  the  building  of  a 
world  organization  to  promote  international 
Justice,  peace,  and  prosperity.  Without  the 
valuable  contribution,  however,  of  all  the 
participating  delegations,  we  coald  not  have 
r,chieved  this  splendid  result. 

The  idea  of  establishing  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date  a  general  internet  onal  organi- 
zation, based  on  the  principle  ot  the  sover- 
eign equality  of  all  peace-loving  states,  and 
open  to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large 
and  small,  for  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  was  first  conceived 
by  that  preeminent  leader,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  late  President  cf  the  United 
States,  and  the  veteran  statesman,  Cordell 
Hull,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
consecrated  In  the  Four-Power  Declaration  of 
Moscow  and  Implemented  by  a  set  of  con- 
crete proposals  at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  These 
proposals  have  now  been  furtter  elaborated 
and  improved  at  San  Francisco. 

Mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  29  amend- 
ments were  Jointly  submitted  to  the  Confer- 
ence by  the  four  sponsoring  powers  and  lit- 
erally hundre4s  of  other  amendments  by  the 
other  participating  delegatlonii  gives  an  in- 
dication of  the  common  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  complete  and  perlect  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  plan  of  a  permunent  charter. 
We  are  glad  to  see  In  the  completed  Instru- 
ment today  many  new  featunfs.  Provisions 
have  been  added  which  emphasize  that  the 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  should  be  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  International  law; 
which  aim  to  promote  and  encourage  respect 
for  human  rights  and  for  fun^lamental  free- 
doms for  all  without  distinct  on  as  to  race, 
language,  religion,  or  sex;  which  expressly 
recognize  the  inherent  right  of  Individual  and 
collective  self-defense  In  tho  event  of  an 
armed  attack;  which  stress  the  Importance  of 
cooperation  in  the  solution  o:!  international 
economic,  social,  cultural,  and  other  humani- 
tarian problems;  which  empawer  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Covmcll  to  set  up  commis- 
sions in  these  diverse  fields  of  activity  in  or- 
der to  achieve  positive  resul  ;s;  and  which, 
lastly  but  far  from  being  of  the  least  im- 
portance, provide  a  comprehenjive  and  liberal 
system  of  international  truste«!ship,  stipulat- 
ing independence  and  self-government  among 


its  fundamental  objectives.  These  are  only 
illustrations,  but  they  are  sufficient.  I  hope, 
to  show  the  broad  scope,  the  high  principles, 
and  the  noble  purposes  of  the  new  charter. 
The  constitution  of  the  Organization  of  th« 
United  Nations  Is  now  written  and  signed 
and  will  In  due  course  be  ratified  by  the  gov- 
ernments represented  at  this  Conference.  It 
remains  for  us  to  continue  to  foster  mutual 
trust  and  friendly  collaboration  in  order  to 
make  this,  the  greatest  of  international  ex- 
periments, a  great  success  in  fact. 

We  of  the  Chinese  delegation  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  cooperate  and  we  have  been  glad 
to  find  cooperation  the  happy  keynote  of  the 
whole  Conference.  We  are  confident  that, 
with  faith  In  the  future  and  with  the  same 
spirit  of  cooperation  as  has  guided  us  in  our 
deliberations  here  in  the  Golden  Gate  City, 
lasting  peace  and  continued  prosi>erity  will  be 
within  the  gift  of  the  new  organization  to 
the  whole  world.  This  Is  not  a  Utopian 
dream.  We  believe  It  to  be  a  legitimate  as- 
piration, a  reasonable  hope,  and  Indeed,  when 
fiUly  realized.  It  will  be  a  Just  reward  for  our 
exertions  in  the  arduous  common  struggle 
which  has  cost  us  all,  and  wUl  cost  us  more 
stUl,  untold  sacrifice  of  life,  blood,  and 
treasure.  The  genius  of  man  has  devised  the 
plan  and  completed  the  Instrument,  and  we 
fervently  hope  that  the  spirt  of  cooperation 
will  always  guide  Its  operation  in  order  to 
achieve  Its  lofty  alms. 

We  have  stayed  2  months  here  In  San 
Francisco.  The  excellent  arrangements  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have 
made  our  sojourn  here  both  pleasant  and 
fruitful.  As  the  representatives  of  one  of 
the  sponsoring  powers,  we  of  the  Chinese 
delegation  feel  especially  grateful  to  the  host 
nation.  We  wish  also  to  express  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  and 
people  of  San  Francisco.  But  I  cannot  con- 
clude my  remarks  without  acknowledging 
also  the  splendid  and  most  valuable  work  of 
the  Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  chairman  of  the  American 
delegation,  who.  In  his  various  high  capacities 
in  the  Conference  and  with  the  assistance  of 
an  efficient  secretariat,  has  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Conference. 
To  him  as  also  to  his  able  and  distinguished 
colleagues  on  his  delegation,  we  owe  an  im- 
mense debt  of  gratitude,  and  to  them  all  we 
wish  to  extend  our  thanks  and  our  admira- 
tion. I  sincerely  believe  that  these  senti- 
ments are  not  ours  alone  but  are  fully  shared 
by  the  other  delegations  to  the  Conference. 

THE  ACTING  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DELEGATION  OF 
THE  UNION  or  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS, 
THE  HONORABLE  A.  A.  CEOMYKO 

Today  we  sum  up  the  results  of  the  historic 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations,  gathered 
to  work  out  the  charter  of  the  Organization 
on  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security. 
The  foundation  of  this  International  Or- 
ganization was  laid  down  even  at  the  time 
when  the  war  was  raging  In  Europe,  when  the 
enemy,  though  having  suffered  a  serious  de- 
feat, resisted  furiously.  These  foundations, 
as  It  is  known,  were  laid  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
ference cf  the  ministers  for  foreign  affairs  of 
the  Jnlted  States  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference  and  at  the  historic  Crimea  Con- 
ference. 

The  p>eace-lovlng  nations  who  suffered 
countless  sacrifices  in  this  war  naturally  rest 
their  hopes  on  the  establishment,  by  collec- 
tive efforts,  of  an  international  Instrument 
which  could  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  new 
tragedy  for  humanity.  In  accordance  with 
the  decisions  adopted  at  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference,  Marshal  Stalin  said :  "To  win  the 
war  against  Germany  means  to  carry  out  a 
great  historical  deed.  But  to  win  the  war  stUl 
does  not  mean  the  instirance  of  lasting  peace 
and  security  for  the  people  In  the  future. 
The  task  is  not  only  to  win  the  war  but  also 
to  make  impoeslble  the  occurrence  of  a  new 


aggression  and  a  new  war.  If  not  forever,  then 
•t  least  for  a  long  period  of  time." 

When  asked  whether  there  is  some  means 
for  preventing  German  aggreaslon,  to  nip  it  in 
the  bud  if  war  breaks  out,  and  keep  it  from 
developing  into  a  big  war.  Marshal  SU»'ln 
gave  the  following  answer:  "To  achieve  this, 
there  Is  only  one  means  besides  the  complete 
disarmament  of  the  aggressor  nations:  to 
establish  a  special  organization  for  defense 
of  peace  and  insurance  of  security,  from 
among  the  repreeentatives  of  the  peace-loving 
nations;  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  steer- 
ing body  of  this  Organization  the  maximum 
quantity  of  armed  forces  sufficient  for  the 
suppression  of  aggression:  and  to  convince 
this  organization,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  send 
without  any  delay  these  armed  forces  for  the 
prevention  and  liquidation  of  aggression,  for 
the  ptmlahment  of  those  guilty  of  aggres- 
sion." 

At  the  same  time  Marshal  Stalin  pointed 
out  that  the  actions  of  that  organlaatlon 
would  be  sufficiently  effective  If  the  great 
powers  who  carried  the  main  btirden  of  the 
war  against  Hitlerite  Germany  would  con- 
tinue to  act  In  the  spirit  of  unanimity  and 
accord.  These  actions  wUl  not  be  effective 
if  a  breach  of  this  indispensable  condition 
occurs. 

Such  are  the  principles  by  which  the  Soviet 
Government  has  been  guided  while  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
International  Security  Organization  and  by 
which  the  Soviet  delegation  has  been  guided 
in  the  course  of  the  work  of  this  Conference. 

Naturally,  at  this  final  session  a  question 
arises  as  to  the  results  of  this  Conference 
and  whether  It  has  fulfilled  its  task.  The 
charter  of  the  organization,  which  Is  the 
restUt  of  ceaseless  work  of  delegations  par- 
ticipating in  the  Conference,  affords  solid 
ground  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence a  success. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Security  CouncU 
possessing  powers  and  means  necessary  for 
prevention  or  suppression  of  aggression.    The 
Security  Council,  exercising  Its  functions  and 
powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  act 
on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   States  members   of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  the  charter  provides,  agree  to  accept 
and  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council.    These    provisions   of    the    charter 
alone   emphasize  the   efficient  character  of 
the  International  machine  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  which  we  are  establishing. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  body  of  the 
Security  CoimcU  wlU  include  five  great  pow- 
ers as  permanent  members:  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States  of  America.  Great  BrlUln, 
France,  and  China.  The  decision  of  the  con- 
ference to  give  permanent  seats  in  the  coim- 
cU  to  five  great  powers  Is  recognition  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  Security  CouncU  can 
possess  sufficient  means  and  forces  necessary 
for    the   maintenance   of   peace   only    if    It 
permanently  Includes  those  countries  which 
have  sufficient  resources  in  men  and  material 
necessary   for   the    successful    and   effective 
fulfiUment  of  ita  duties. 

The  whole  world  Is  aware  of  the  role  of 
these  powers  In  their  fight  together  against 
aggression  In  the  course  of  the  Second  World 
War,  and  the  role  played  by  each  of  them. 

In  the  European  war  which  has  Just  ended, 
the  Allied  Powers  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  carry  out  the  task  of  annihilating  the 
strongest  and  most  cunning  enemy  in  his- 
tory. Without  cooperation  between  them  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  carry  out  so  success- 
fuUy  the  task  of  defeating  Hitlerite  Germany. 
Without  such  cooperation,  it  would  be  Im- 
possible In  the  future  to  carry  out  the  task 
of  preserving  peace. 

Tht  Conference  devoted  much  of  its  time 
to  the  question  of  working  out  the  part  of 
the  charter  deaUng  with  the  establishment  of 
the  second  Important  organ  of  the  organiza- 
tion—the General  Assembly — and  defining  ita 
functions  and  powers.    These  functions  and 
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ta  deflofd  by  the  charter,  gtte  the 
»ly  grMt  opportunities  to  make  an 
tBaportaat  cootrtbutlon  to  the  cause  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  Besides, 
wltbin  the  jphere  of  functions  and  powers  of 
tbe  Cteneral  Aesembly  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  queatlons  on  economic,  social,  polit- 
ical, and  rultural  cooperation  and  other 
questions  vuhln  the  scope  of  the  charter 
and  wlthm  the  scope  of  functions  and  powera 
of  the  organs  provided  for  by  this  charter: 
the  Economic  and  Scxial  Council,  the  Coun- 
eU  on  Territorial  Trusteeship,  and  other 
organs. 

Tbus.  for  each  member  of  the  Intema- 
tlooat  Organization,  for  all  states,  great  and 
intail,  there  are  great  opportunities  for  mak- 
tng  contributions  to  the  common  cause  of 
th«  maintenance  of  peace  and  strengthening 
eoopcrfttlon  between  the  United  Nations  In 
the  lnt«rcat  cf  the  weU-being  aud  prosperity 
of  all  peopl». 

Of  course,  in  the  cours?  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference  there  were  some  difficulties  and 
differences  of  views  between  sepmrate  delega- 
tions on  these  or  other  questions.  However, 
one  should  be  surprised  not  at  the  existence 
of  these  diJlculties  and  not  at  the  existence 
of  different  vlerrpolnts  between  separate  del- 
egations on  these  or  other  questions,  but  at 
Vb»  fftct  that,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Conference,  all  the  main  difficulties  were  over- 
come, and  we  succeeded  In  fulAUlng  succefs- 
fxilly  the  ta-sks  before  the  Conference.  We 
prepared  a  document  which  should  become 
the  basis  for  the  actions  of  the  Interna- 
tlomU  Orgimizatlon — lt.>!  constitution.  Nat- 
urally th3  very  beat  and  most  jjerfect  charter 
In  Itself  Is  not  yet  a  guarantee  that  Its  pro- 
vuions  wUI  be  carried  out  and  ensure  the 
preservatloa  of  peace.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  important  and  noble  task  it  is  also  nec- 
essary. In  addition  to  the  existing  charter, 
to  have  the  unity  and  coordination  cf  actions 
of  members  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tion, and  first  of  all  the  unity  and  coordina- 
tion of  actions  t>etween  the  most  powerful 
military  powers  of  the  world.  It  Is  a!so  nec- 
essary that  all  members  of  the  International 
Citganization  should  try  to  settle  all  disputes 
by  psaceftii  means  In  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  gccd  will. 

The  delegaUon  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
course  of  Uie  work  of  the  Conference,  aimed 
at  the  creation  of  a  charter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Orgsjiization  which  could  guarantee 
the  effective  fulAUment  of  the  tasks  con- 
frontizt^  th<*  Organization. 

I  am  glad  to  emphus:ze  that  the  Soviet  del- 
egation m  its  work  found  undarstand.Eg  and 
support  on  the  part  of  many  other  delega- 
tions parti<:ipaUng  In  this  Conference.  It 
could  not  k«  otherw-.se.  The  peoples  of  the 
countries  represented  at  tills  Conference 
p\irsue  a  ccnunon  objective — to  prevent  the 
rep>eUtion  ol  a  new  war. 

The  provisions  of  the  charter,  which  have 
been  worked  out.  cover  a  great  number  of 
questions  and  problems  definmg  the  future 
•ctlvlty  o€  the  OiKnlzation  as  a  whole  and 
Its  separate  organs.  In  this  connection  It  is 
necessary  tc  point  out  specially  the  signin- 
cance  ot  those  provisions  of  the  charter 
WMcb  rrfer  to  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  conflicts  The  pjartjcipajits  in  the 
Conference  paid  great  attention  to  this  field 
of  their  work.  Under  the  charter,  members 
of  the  International  Orj^anization  obligate 
themselves  to  achieve  peaceful  settlemenu 
of  the  disputes.  Let  us  hope  that  this  aim 
Will  be  fully  reaUse<L 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  ezpreas  confidence 
that  this  Conference  ot  the  United  Nations 
will  go  down  In  the  history  of  humanity  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  events  and  that 
our  eflbrts  will  tM  beneficial  for  all  peace- 
b>vinf  people*  of  the  world,  who  endured  so 
many  bardriiips  and  sufferings  as  a  result  of 
%b*  conanfattoo  set  by  Hitlerite  Germany. 

I  take  tills  oeeaMoa  to  thank  the  Govern- 
ment 9t  Vbm  Cmted  SUtee  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  ttelecatton  for  the  liospitality  shown 
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to  tiB.  partlcipanu  In  the  Conference,  and 
especially  to  thane  Mr.  Truman,  President  of 
the  United  States  whom  we  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  tods  y  at  this  historic  final  ses- 
sion of  the  Unltei  I  Nstlons  Conference. 

Now  I  also  wlsi  to  thank  iii.  Stettlnlus 
for  his  work  and  efforts  directed  toward  the 
8UcceES^J^  completion  of  the  work  of  this 
Conference. 
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The    United 
shared    with    our 
that  has  led  to 
And  It  Is  fitting 
a  great  American 
of  the  United 
of  peace  before 
other  Presiden  t 
our     vlclcry,     a 
Finally,  on   this 
long  search  for 
to  set  his  own 
port  upon  our 

Our  work  now 
and  I  am  confident 
Hull,  in  whose 
nor  Mr.  Stettlnluk 
acter  have  served 
diet.     For  the 
both  on  all  that 
plan  of  the  { 
grew.    I  do  not 
future  will 
tions.  aud  not 
different  mem 
wealth.     We 
work  is  perfect 
tuibreakabie 
no  enchanted 
once"  by  magic 
we  have,  I  am 
ment  by  which,  if 
peace  ai^d  are  realy 
they  may  find 

Here  in  San 
the  beginnings  of 
deavor     And 
we  have  done 
what  we  have 
to  know  one 
patience;   to  diffet- 
tlmes  to  pay  hoijor 
thought  of  many 
thus  have  met  In 
will  have  a  valu< 
coming  years,  as 
what  we  have 
show  whether  th« 
to  build  rests 
firmly   hope,    upoti 
shield  and  shelter 

Long  years  ago 
selves  to  raise  a 
"Let  us."  they  sali  I 
that  those  who 
mad  to  have 
and  wrought,  and. 
and  the  great 
monument. 

Let  us  also, 
need  and  of  our 
under  God's 
here  In  these  last 
of  the  faith  that 
human  suffering 
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I  am  greatly  ho4ored 
ence  of  the 
future  of  the 
t«ided  its  Invaluable 
ference.    Having 
among  the  States 
now  ttims  to  the 
freedcKn  and  peaoi 
the  world. 

I  shaU  be  brief, 
the  occasion. 


President 
great 


THZ    DUXCA-nON     OF     THX 
TBZ    lAKI.    or     UALU-AX 

Is   proud   to   have 
allies   and    friends'  In   all 
this  gathering  of  nations. 
t  vre  should  have  met  In 
:ity.    Per  it  was  a  President 
who  brought  a  project 
world  in   1918.     To  an- 
largely  owe  our  very  name, 
our     present     purpose, 
bistortc  day  In  the  world's 
>eace,  hla   successor  comes 
81  amp  of  approval  and  sup- 
laliors. 
s  ;aDds  for  the  world  to  Judge 
that  r.  either  Mr.  Cordell 
vi4lon  this  design  took  shape, 
whose  ccurage  and  char- 
It  well,  need  fear  the  ver- 
ts fk  notable  advance, 
las  gone  before  and  on  the 
powers,  from  which  It 
ddubt  that  in  thia  result  the 
acknowledge  the  part  of  all  na- 
least,  I  hope,  that  of  the 
of  the  British  Common- 
lnde<;d  (^aim  that  oiir 
that  we  have  created  an 
of  peace.    For  ours  is 
palkce  to  "spring  Into  sight  at 
tquch  or  hidden  power.    But 
vinced.  forged  an  instru- 
men  are  serious  in  wanting 
to  make  sacrifices  for  it, 
to  win  It. 
Francisco  we  have  seen  but 
a  long  and  challenging  en- 
is  a  ee:!i8e  in  which  what 
is  lees  Important  than 
learkied  here.    We  have  learned 
another  l>ett:er:   to  argue  with 
with  riispect:  and  at  all 
to  Biiicerity.     That  the 
^en  of  nx^iny  nations  should 
a  large  constructive  task 
t>eyond  price  during  the 
I  tone  by  stone  we  carry  on 
begun.     Time  alone  can 
house  that  we  have  tried 
upfan  shifting  sand,  or,  as  I 
solid   rock,   to   stand   as 
against  m-ery  storm, 
in  Burojie  men  set  them- 
catbedral  to  God's  glory, 
build  a  church  so  great 
cdrae  after  us  will  think  us 
att<mpted  It."     So  they  said. 
Sifter  many  years,  achieved: 
cathedral  tt  Seville  is  their 


mlhdful  alike  of  the  world's 

own  wetJmess.  pray  that, 

what  we  have  done 

1  reeks  will  be  found  worthy 

gave  It  birth  and  of  the 

has  been  Its  price. 
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to  speak  In  the  pres- 

wfco  personifies   the 

Republic  which  has  ex- 

hospitality  to  the  Con- 

a^ieved  freedom  and  peace 

which  it  la  composed.  It 

noble  task  of  establishing 

among  all  the  states  of 


as  befits  the  solemnity  of 


Of  all  the  matters  on  which  we  have  cause 
to  rejoice  deeply  and  sincerely  at  the  results 
obtained,  I  simply  wish  to  express  the  hap- 
piness of  a  country  and  of  a  man  on  see- 
ing the  ideas  for  which  they  have  fought 
since  the  last  war  unanimously  sanctioned  by 
the  powers  represented  here. 

A  great  and  Just  ideal  was  conceived  In 
the  faith  and  enthusiasm  uhich  followisil 
the  last  war.  We  built  a  League  of  NatioiiB. 
Humanity.  Its  wounds  still  bleeding,  did  not 
find  the  shelter  it  had  hoped  for,  and  a  sec- 
ond World  War  came  to  ravage  the  human 
race. 

For  there  was  a  serious  flaw  In  the  struc- 
ture. When  everything  poesible  has  been 
done  to  maintain  peace,  if  the  aggres.<:or  per- 
sists in  his  pmpcse.  there  is  only  one  way 
to  oppose  him.  and  that  la  by  force.  But 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  merely  provided 
for  the  recommendation  of  military  sanctions 
involving  air.  sea.  or  land  forces,  and  con- 
sequently left  the  nations  the  option  of 
backing  out. 

Today  this  flaw  has  been  eliminated.  In 
the  charter  sanctioned  by  this  plenary  as- 
sembly which  President  Truman  has  hon- 
ored by  his  presence,  the  obligation  for  all 
member  states  to  help  in  suppressing  aggres- 
sion is  plainly  established.  An  International 
force  is  to  be  formed  and  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Ssciu-lty  Council  in  order  to 
insure  respect  for  its  decisions.  This  force 
will  consist  of  national  contingents  arranged 
for  In  advance  by  special  a^eements  ne- 
gotiated on  the  initiative  of  the  Security 
Council.  These  special  agreements  will  de- 
termine the  composition  of  this  force,  its 
strength,  degree  of  preparedness,  and  loca- 
tion. If  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  Security 
Council,  the  entire  force  will  march  against 
a  state  convicted  of  aggression.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  for  enforcement  as 
laid  down  for  the  Security  Council. 

An  international  military  staff  commit- 
tee will  draw  up  plans  for  employing  this  col- 
lective force  under  an  international  com- 
mand to  be  determined  If  and  when  occasion 
arises. 

The  international  military  stafT  commit- 
tee, which  is  to  give  technical  advice  to  the 
Security  CouncU  as  regards  Its  military  task. 
Will  be  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  staff  cf 
permanent  members  of  the  Council.  It  being 
understood  that  other  states  not  permanent 
members,  or  not  members  of  the  Council, 
which  are  called  upon  to  provide  contin- 
gents in  accordance  with  the  special  agree- 
ments to  which  they  are  parties,  will  also 
be  called  upon  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Intw^ational  military  staff  committee,  if 
and  when  the  latter  has  to  dl«;us8  how  these 
contingents  are  to  be  used. 

In  this  way,  the  international  organization 
will  no  longer  be  unarmed  against  violence. 
The  forceful  idea  of  our  writer,  Pascal,  will  no 
longer  be  belled:  "Strength  without  Justice 
is  tyrannical,  and  Jiistlce  without  suength 
Is  a  mockery." 

That  is  the  great  thing,  the  great  historic 
act  accomplished  by  the  San  FYanclsco  Con- 
ference, which  gives  to  the  world  the  hope, 
based  on  an  obvious  reality,  that  hencefor- 
ward it  may  live  in  peace. 

This  reality  is  the  imquestionable  supe- 
riority which  the  simi  total  of  the  strength 
of  the  United  Nations,  their  formidable  re- 
sources in  men  and  material,  together  with 
their  productive  capacity,  will  give  them  over 
an  aggressor  rising  alone  In  rebellion.  And 
the  certainty  of  defeat  wUl  nioet  probably 
discourage  any  aggressor  from  starting  a 
fight. 

But  the  United  Nations,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  great  nations  with  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  Council,  miist  remain  truly 
tmited. 

The  whole  efficacy  of  the  Charter  depends 
on  this  imlty.  in  the  hour  when  immense 
hope  rises  from  our  hearts,  let  us  swear  to 
remain  faithful  in  peace  to  this  unity  which 
was  our  strength  in  war. 
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The  war  is  not  over,  and  from  the  sunny 
splendors  of  San  Francisco,  across  the  mag- 
nificent bay  which  spreads  eaoh  morning 
before  our  eyes,  a  little  tired  be<:ause  of  the 
work  we  have  taken  upon  ourselv  es,  our  good 
wishes  accompany  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States  setting  out  for  the  final 
onslaught. 

Eut  union  has  already  brougtt  us  victory 
In  Europe.  Whole  countries.  Including  my 
own,  have  been  freed  from  the  hated  yoke 
they  suffered  for  four  Intermlnjible  years. 

And  It  is  particularly  In  the  name  of  these 
liberated  countries  which  Iwtve  endured  all 
the  physical  and  moral  hardships  of  enemy 
occupation,  which  still  suffer — and  suffer 
badly — from  Its  consequences,  which  are 
plundered  and  destroyed,  hung;7  and  cold; 
and  because  they  feel  more  deeply,  even  In 
their  physical  being,  the  warmth  of  this  wel- 
come and  the  comforts  lavished  upon  them — 
it  Is  particularly  on  their  behalf  that  I  propose 
that  the  entire  Conference  expr  ;ss  Its  grate- 
ful appreciation  to  California,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  have  brought  such  ;oy  to  us,  the 
representatives  of  these  countries,  and  to 
them  all. 

This  Is  the  proposa  which  I  offer  for  your 
endorsement : 

In  recognition  of  the  Innunerable  cour- 
tesies and  manifestations  of  spor  taneous  hos- 
pitality which  the  people  of  Sm  Francisco 
have  offered  to  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Ccinference; 

In  recognition  of  the  contribution  which 
the  arrangements  for  ihe  reception  and  ecter- 
talnm?nt  of  the  members  of  the  delegations 
has  made  to  their  effective  paitlclpation  in 
the  work  of  the  Conference;  and 

In  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  appointed  b;'  the  Honor- 
able Roger  D.  Lapham,  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  be  mambero  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  Committee,  in  the  jjlannlng  and 
organization  of  the  hospitality  extended  to 
the  delegations; 

The  chairmen  of  the  delegations  to  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  unanimously  express  their 
heartfelt  thanks  to  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  members  of  the  a'oresaid  com- 
mittee and  request  that  the  oiiglnal  of  the 
present  testimonial  be  deposited  with  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  of  San  Francsco  and  that 
appropriate  copies  thereof  be  presented  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  committee. 

THE   CHAIRMAN    OF   THE    DEtEGATION    OF    BRAZIL, 
THE    HONORABLE    FEOBO    LEAO    VELLOSO 

Forgathered  in  this  beautiful  city  of  San 
Francisco,  whose  people  have  lavished  upon 
us  their  splendid  hospitality,  we  can  now, 
after  2  months  of  difficult  and  arduous  labor, 
offer  to  the  world  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  to  govern  its  destiny. 
When  we  arrived  here,  victory,  though  near, 
had  not  yet  come  completely  to  the  Allied 
armies  In  Europe.  We  had  constantly  before 
us  the  thought  of  the  tragic  and  terrible 
spectacle  of  destruction  and  death  in  which 
our  civilization  was  being  consumed. 

Now,  by  the  grace  of  God.  we  tie  witnessing 
the  end  of  this  tremendous  catastrophe, 
which  had  Its  primary  origin  n  a  criminal 
mentality  based  on  a  false  po  itlcal  philos- 
ophy, on  pagan  principles,  on  barbarous 
methods.  This  philosophy  brought  about  the 
resurgence  of  the  ancient  peoples  of  con- 
quest, looking  and  aiming  towird  the  dom- 
ination of  the  world  by  force,  while  trampling 
under  foot  the  sacred  principl<-.s  of  law  and 
Justice. 

They  chose  the  time  to  begin  this  mon- 
strous war.  and  with  a  might  of  arms 
hitherto  unknown  they  de/astated  and 
burned  towns  and  fields,  they  slaughtered 
peaceful  populations  and  took  innocent  lives, 
they  sowed  misery,  pain,  and  sorrow  in  a 
holocaust  of  immeasurable  miignitude  such 
as  had  never  been  known  throu  ghout  history. 

Once  again  the  representatives  of  many 
nations,  men  of  divers  races  anl  creeds,  from 


all  regions  of  the  world,  have  gathered  with 
one  unspoken  and  constant  purpose,  that  of 
doing  all  within  their  power  to  prevent  such 
a  war  from  occurring  again,  to  prevent  the 
world  from  becoming  again  an  immense  and 
desperate  battlefield. 

Our  task  here  in  San  Francisco,  comple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  peace  which  must 
be  drawn  up  in  due  time,  with  all  its  com- 
plexities and  details,  was  of  the  greatest 
Importance.  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  propos- 
als, revised  and  greatly  extended  in  their 
political.  Juridical,  social,  and  economic 
aspects,  have  been  fashioned  Into  an  instru- 
ment of  International  order,  in  the  effective- 
ness of  which  we  must  all  have  the  greatest 
confidence.  It  may  have  the  faults  inherent 
In  anything  made  by  man.  But  It  can  never 
be  said  that  It  was  not  created  by  capable 
men,  moved  by  sincere  good  faith. 

In  the  international  as  well  as  in  the  social 
field  inequalities  are  unavoidable.  They  are 
derived  frcm  geographical,  economic,  and 
historic  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  be  found  only  In  the 
principles  and  in  the  rule  of  law  and  Justice. 
Before  the  law  there  are  no  great,  medium,  or 
small  powers.  All  have  the  same  right  to 
respect  for  their  individuality,  their  territorial 
integrity,  and  their  complete  Independence. 
The  nations  here  represented  In  one  way  or 
another  fought  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal against  the  forces  of  a  philosophy  which 
stood  for  the  very  opposite  of  the  concepts 
Just  mentioned.  They  are  firmly  disposed  to 
cooperate,  each  within  Its  own  sphere,  so  that 
respect  for  law  shall  be  the  basic  principle  of 
their  relationship  and  In  order  that  the  use 
of  force  be  permitted  only  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  enforce  that  respect. 

As  a  citizen  of  a  aatlon  of  the  American 
Continent.  I  cannot  end  this  brief  address 
without  mentioning  the  role  all  these  nations 
have  played  in  San  Francisco.  The  Americas 
d^  not  constitute  a  bloc.  The  Americas  are 
much  more  than  ttit:  they  constitute  a  way 
of  life,  a  system  with  traditions  and  ideals 
peculiar  to  them,  traditions  going  back  more 
than  60  years.  Ideals  of  noble  and  rare  de- 
gree. We  are  all  firmly  convinced  that  our 
inter-American  system  will  be  a  stimulus  to 
the  wishes  for  peace  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
From  the  days  of  our  independence  we  have 
always  fought  for  the  establishment  of  a 
solid  international  morality  based  on  Justice 
and  peace,  and  the  truth  is  that  this  principle 
has  today  such  deep  roots  that  none  can  up- 
root It  in  this  hemisphere. 

With  such  traditions  and  Ideals,  the  con- 
tribution of  the  American  nations  could  not 
fall  to  be  of  outstanding  value. 

They  were  supported  in  the  fight  for  what 
they  deemed  indispensable  to  the  existence 
cf  the  continental  system,  which,  as  was 
shown  by  the  war,  is  necessary  for  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world,  by  the  great  sister 
nation  which  welcomed  us  In  this  magnificent 
city  and  which  is  represented  In  this  closing 
session  of  her  eminent  President,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  her  Illustrious  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Edward  Stettlnlus.  The  United 
States,  a  powerful  manifestation  of  the  New 
World  represented  by  this  continent,  consti- 
tutes a  moral  force  without  parallel  in  this 
historic  moment.  The  awareness  of  this  fact 
on  the  part  of  her  people  and  her  leaders  Is 
not  a  whit  Inferior  to  the  faith  we  repose  In 
them. 

Let  us  all  swear  solemnly  by  this  charter, 
as  we  do  by  the  sacred  book,  that  by  Its  means 
we  shall  maintain  peace  In  the  world  and  that 
we  shall  order  the  relations  among  all  peoples 
in  accordance  with  its  principles  of  law  and 
Jxistlce. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DELEGATION  OF  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA, THE  HONORABLE  JAN   MASARTK 

The  great  San  Francfsco  Conference  has 
terminated  its  all-important  hlstortc  delib- 
erations. To  some  It  seemed  too  long.  But 
If  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  our  task. 


the  conditions  prevailing  In  thi^  world  of 
ours  in  April  1M8  and  even  today.  If  we 
realize  how  thoroughly  our  civilization  has 
been  shaken  up  by  years  of  concentrated 
destruction  of  values  material,  moral,  and 
culttiral,  we  are  bound  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  spent  on  drafting  the 
charter,  in  my  estimation  one  of  the  most 
important  documents  In  human  history,  was 
neither  long  nor  wasted.  From  50  dlllerent 
countries — and  how  different — representa- 
tives came  to  the  Golden  Gate  for  a  tremen- 
dotis  purpose,  our  handling  of  which  shall 
be  Judged  by  many  coming  generations.  The 
Czechoslovak  delegation  is  proud  of  the  op- 
portunity to  cooperate  modestly  In  this 
epoch-making  task. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  great, 
medium,  and  small  nations.  Although  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  from  the  beginning 
fullheartedly  agreed  with  the  thesis  that  the 
great  powers,  who  will  have  to  carry  the 
overwhelming  brunt  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic responsibility,  should  have  more  to 
say  than  the  rest  of  us,  we  realized  at  the 
same  time  that  an  honorable  and  dignified 
role  could,  would,  and  should  t>e  played  by 
any  delegation  who  had  something  worth 
while  to  contribute.  The  charter  Is  the  proof 
of  both  these  points. 

There  may  have  been  created  in  some  quar- 
ters the  Impression  that  the  45  so-called 
small  and  medium  nations — thoiigh  some  of 
them  are  great  in  tradition  and  in  achieve- 
ment— had  been  In  a  steady  opposition  to 
the  Big  Five.  That  is  certainly  not  correct. 
On  the  contrary,  a  friendly  and  fruitful  co- 
operation between  all  the  50  powers  repre- 
sented here  was  very  much  In  evidence 
throughout  our  labors,  even  If  sometimes  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  not  imnotlceable. 
Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before, 
that  there  are  so  many  vital  interests  we 
have  In  common — the  big  and  the  small — 
and  that  the  common  denominator  of  peace 
with  security  Is  overwhelming.  This  has 
been  so  glorloiosly  manifested  on  the  fields 
of  battle  and  we  all  hope  will  be  equally 
strongly  manifested  once  peace  la  estab- 
lished. 

The  small  and  smaller  countries  need  se- 
curity, crave  cecurlty,  pray  for  security,  so 
that  they  can  keep  step  with  the  great  ones 
and  serve  humanity  as  equals  among  equals. 
In  a  short  while  now  we  shall  dlsjjerse  Into 
all  comers  of  the  earth  to  explain  to  our 
people  what  we  did,  why  we  did  It,  and  how 
we  did  It.  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that 
we  can  face  our  respective  governments,  par- 
liaments, and  peoples  with  a  calm  conscience 
and  a  feeling  of  modest  satisfaction. 

This  charter  Is  a  good  document,  honestly 
arrived  at.  and  If  the  same  spirit  of  friendly 
cooperation  prevails  In  bringing  It  Into  ac- 
tual force.  I  do  not  see  any  Insurmountable 
difficulties  looming  ahead. 

We  have  in  our  hands  an  effective  weapon 
against  the  repetition  of  wanton  aggression 
by  the  beaten  Nazi  and  Fascist  evildoers,  and 
after  the  second  part  of  the  war  is  crowned 
with  the  same  absolute  military  victory — as 
it  surely  will  be — also  against  the  medieval 
Imperialism  of  the  Japanese.  There  will  be 
many  Important,  complex  and  far-reaching 
problems  to  solve — but  we  can.  we  shall,  solve 
them,  because  we  know  that  sorely  wounded 
hinnanlty  could  not  stand  another  cataclysm 
such  as  the  one  out  of  which  we  are  labo- 
riously, but  victoriously,  emerging  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

May  I  In  conclusion  utter  a  humble  word 
of  warning?  Let  us  please  stop  talking  of 
the  next  world  war.  The  language  one  hears 
In  certain  places  is  lamentably  unconstruc- 
tlve;  It  arouses  suspicions  at  a  moment  when 
mutual  confidence  is  all-important.  Not  one 
of  us  In  this  room  wants  another  war.  None 
of  us  want  the  children  of  these  selfless  chil- 
dren of  ours,  whose  graves  are  scattered  as 
sacred  mementos  all  over   the   face  of   the 
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Mftrred  earth — none  o(  u»  w»nt  these  chtl- 
dx«D  to  die  In  another  war  »n  another  genera- 
ttoo — we  want  them  to  live  and  work  for  their 
r«s|Mctlv«  countries  In  peace  and  aectirlty  In 
a  aodaUjr  )ust  and  safe  world.  That*  why 
««  MMmbled  here,  that's  why  we  drafted 
tb*  ^utrter.  It  contaiux  all  the  necessary 
safeguards  acaliut  future  wars.  Let  us  se« 
to  It  that  our  lofty  alms  are  carried  into 
dt^cls  worthy  of  the  memory  of  our  heroic 
beloved  yuucgstera. 

The  spirit  and  Ideals  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  rrankiln  Roosevelt  are  present  here  to- 
day. I  know  they  would  give  us  their  bless- 
iBf.  aad  we  the  50  nations  united  here  are 
wtahli^  G-^dspeed  to  their  succeesor.  Harry  8. 
Trtunas — for  his  Journey  to  the  next  meeting 
and  for  a  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
gigantic  task  which  be  took  over  so  ably,  so 
efBclently,  and  so  humbly. 

THZ  CBAOMAM  OT  THS  OtlMUTUni    OF   MXUCO, 
TUX   HONOaASI-E   ^^CQXnXL   PU>IUJk 

We  have  now  completed  the  hutorlc  task 
SO  fervently  awaited  by  all  men  of  good  will. 
To  appreciate  the  profound  siimlflcance  of  oxir 
successful  undertaking,  in  whose  execution 
lu  leaders  have  displayed  exUacrdinary  abil- 
ity and  wtedom.  we  need  only  to  realise  that 
the  three  great  victorious  powers — the  United 
Stales,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain— oould  have  determined  the  immediate 
future  of  the  world  by  themselves  and  for 
themselves.  Instead,  their  Governments 
convoked  aU  the  United  NAtlona.  both  great 
and  small,  to  lay  at  this  conference  the 
foundations  of  an  international  structure 
based  on  cooperation  and  law  The  govern- 
ments of  the  great  powers  have  done  this  be- 
cause their  peoples  have  charged  them  with 
the  respunaibUlty  of  protecting  the  coming 
ganarauona  against  new  and  Irlghtful  sac- 
rifloea. 

We  may.  therefore,  assert  that  the  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco  has  not  been  a  somber 
Biprc— Inn  of  force,  but  the  emtxxliment  of 
the  higbaat  aspiration  of  m&n  toward  per- 
manent world  peace  and  justice. 

The  manner  In  which  the  work  of  this  con- 
ference has  been  carried  out  constitutes  a 
consecration  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
of  the  dignity  of  nations.  And  In  Itself 
this  Conference  has  become  a  living  proof 
of  the  .spiritual  value  of  victory.  For  had 
th«  Nazi -Fascist  dictatorships  been  trium- 
phant, the  world  would  have  never  been  able 
to  gaze  upon  the  genuinely  democratic  spec- 
tacle of  effective  international  cooperation. 

The  charter  Is  iwt  only  an  Instrument  of 
security  against  the  horrors  of  war.  It  Is 
also,  for  the  peoples  who  have  been  fighting 
to  upbold  the  principles  of  human  dignity. 
Ml  tiMtrjment  of  well-being  and  happiness 
igtfBM  tlM  horrors  of  a  peace  without  hope, 
!■  'Wliloh  men  would  be  s^ubjected  to  humili- 
ating prlvaUom  and  injustices.  "Blocd. 
sweat,  and  tears"  comprised  the  glorloiis  but 
provisional  rule  of  war.  It  must  not  become 
the  role  of  peace 

The  great  powers  will  be  the  safest  guar- 
antors of  world  security.  If  good  faith  in- 
forms their  actions  and  their  actions  eon« 
form  to  the  standordr  of  jusuce  which  should 
govern  international  friendship,  the  peoples 
of  the  world  wlU  be  able  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  tas^k  of  developing  prosperity,  freedom. 
and  coofldence.  and  the  power  of  good  will 
become  stronger  each  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  any  of  the  great  powers  to  rush 
headlong,  spu.'red  by  illegil;maie  anibltioiis, 
mistrust  and  fear  would  emerge  once  more 
and  the  forces  of  evil  would  grow  from  day 
to  (^ay. 

The  small  nations,  who  have  displayed  In 
'  this  Conference  a  great  sense  of  respor.sl- 
blltty,  noble  cooperation,  and  dignity,  are 
destined  to  fulfill  a  irreat  miaslao:  to  tend 
with  devotion  and  coura^  the  sacred  fire 
of  law.  They  will  not  M  skMe  in  this 
luminous  task,  for  the  comaMMi  men  of  ail 
nation*,  ^r^t  and  small,  hold  the  same 
aspu^tion*  and  have  tlie  same  faith  in  a 
oocamoa  daatlny.      Whenever  the  oauM  oi 
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Justice    will    raise    its 
great  and  small,  shall 
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THZ    CHAOtUAN    OF    TR^    OELSGATIOH    OF    SAtHM 
AaABI.\,  H.  K.  H.  AMIR  I'AISAL  IBM  ABDUL  AZIZ 

Today  marks  the  en(  I  of  this  g;reat  historic 
occaaion  in  which  ma  ay  nations  struggling 
for  the  estabilshment  and  support  of  i>eac8 
have  participated.  W(i  have  finished  today 
what  may  be  called  t4e  "Charter  of  Justice 
and  Peace."  afttf  bard 
and  deliberations,  in  o^der  to  put  this  organ- 
ization in  the  most  elective  form  to  safe- 
guard peace  and  Justlcs  for  the  future  world. 

This  charter  does  net  represent  perfection 
as  visualized  by  the  so  tail  states.  Neverthe- 
leas,  it  Is  doubtless  the  best  ever  produced 
by  people  representing  50  states,  many  of 
which  have  suffered  n  uch  in  their  struggle 
for  liberty,  the  defense  of  humanity,  and 
Its  liberation  from  sis  very,  which  only  God 
knows  how  long  wouk  have  lasted  or  when 
we  would  have  been  s«  ved  from  its  tragedies 
and  calamities  had  Injustice  prevailed. 

We  have  seen  the  powers  of  tyranny  pre- 
vail In  Europe  and  threaten  the  Near  and 
Middle    East.     But,    wjth    God's   help,    these 
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the   United  Nations. 


ing   this   Conference. 


President  Truman  fci 
the    achievement     of 
through  tills  Conferer** 
No  doubt   this  chs|-ter 


great  and  small.    We 


and  Middle  East. 


particularly  of  the   A  ab  Nations,  are  filled 
with  happiness  and  ;  oy  at  the  collapse  of 


We  look  forward  with 


rejoicing  to  the  coUai  se  of  the  last  strong- 
hold of  tyranny  and  o]  ipression.  Indeed,  the 
whole  world  is  Indeb  ed  for  its  survival  to 
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selves in  war,  sacrificing  the  best  of  their 


of  their  resources  for 
the  sectirity  of  man- 


youth  and  the  wealth 
their  security  and  foi 
kind. 

In  such  a  moment  vt  should  not  forget  the 
great  efforts  which  viere  put  forth  by  the 
late  Franklin  Delano  1  tocsevelt  for  the  cause 
of  peace  erd  his  farslj  hted  action  in  Inltiat- 


By   having   achieved 


these  purposes,  we  tuve  given  credit  to  his 
memory.    We  must  a  so  pay  our  tribute  to 


his  noble  efforts  for 
peace    and    security 


will   lead   toward 


prosperity    and    happ  ness   for   all    nations. 


tiave  all  done  our  best 


here  to  fulfill  our  ob  Igatlons  to  humanity. 
As  long  as  we  are  unl'  cd  together  In  a  spirit 
of  cocperatlon.  the  ^Knd  of  Almighty  God 
will  lead  vs.  We  sha  I  always  have  His  aid 
Insofar  as  we  help  on  >  another. 

I  wish  to  thank  th^  people  of  this  beautiful 
city,    the    pride    of 
hoapltfcllty,  kindness, 
now   on.    Indeed,   San 


he  Pacific,  for  their 
und  frtenrtih^  Prom 
Pranclaeo  ahauld   be 


called  Ute  city  of  peacK 


Let  that  faith  which  led  the  Conference  to 
success  guide  our  future  footsteps.  Let  us 
practice  and  preserve  the  principles  which 
we  have  here  put  down  on  paper.  Once  and 
for  all.  let  us  put  an  end  to  selfishness,  greed, 
persecution,  tyranny,  and  oppression.  Let 
this  charter  be  the  solid  foundation  upon 
which  we  shall  build  our  new  and  better 
world. 

THZ  CHAmXAH  OT  THZ  DELEGATION  OF  THZ 
ITKION  or  SOUTH  AHUCA,  FIZLO  MABSHAL  JAN 
CHBISTIAAN    SMUTS 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
honored  us  and  added  luster  to  this  Con- 
ference by  personally  attending  this  final 
session,  and  thus  associating  himself  with 
our  labors,  and  with  an  event  which  will 
stand  out  among  the  most  significant  of  our 
time, 

San  Francisco  is  tcxlay  in  the  center  of  the 
vast  drama  of  war  and  peace  which  has 
dominated  our  time.  Men  and  women  on  a 
world-wide  scale  have  suffered  as  never  be- 
fore in  history.  However  much  they  may  try 
to  remain  cheerful  they  cannot  help  being 
gripped  by  secret  fear  for  the  future.  They 
have  seen  the  mounting  horror  of  war.  ar.d 
science  warns  them  to  expect  far  worse  in 
future  wars.  Not  even  our  overwhelming 
victory  In  Europe  has  otilled  their  fears.  No 
wonder  that  for  the  last  couple  of  months 
their  eyes  have  been  fixed  on  San  Francisco— 
their  eyes,  their  hopes,  their  prayers.  If  the 
charter  we  have  drafted  here  should  fu'fiU 
their  longings  for  a  peaceful  world.  It  may 
yet  come  to  rank  among  the  greatest  docu- 
ments of  history.  What  hopes  have  we  dele- 
gates ourselves  of  our  labors? 

If  I.  as  an  old  veteran  of  the  wars  and  of 
peace  conferences,  extending  for  almcst  half 
a  century,  should  have  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. I  would  do  so  as  follows : 

Our  charter  is  not  a  perfect  document.  It 
l3  full  of  compromises  over  very  difficult  and 
tangled  problems.  But  at  lepst  It  Is  a  good 
practical  workmanlike  plan  for  peace — a  very 
real  and  substantial  advance  on  all  previous 
plans  for  security  against  war. 

It  provides  for  a  peace  with  teeth:  for  a 
unified  front  of  peace-loving  peoples  against 
future  aggressors:  for  a  united  front  among 
the  great  powers  backed  by  the  forces  of  the 
smaller  powers  as  well.  It  provides  also  for 
lesser  combinations  for  prompt  defense  on  a 
regional  or  local  basis.  And  it  provides  for 
central  organization  and  direction  of  the 
Joint  forces  for  peace. 

Looking  for  precautions  and  remedies 
against  war  beyond  the  yar  machine  itself, 
the  charter  et- visages  a?so  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic organization  of  the  peoples  Intended 
to  raise  the  levels  and  standards  of  life  and 
work  for  a'l,  and  by  thus  removing  social 
unrest  and  injustice  to  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of  war  Men  and  women  everywhere,  includ- 
'n?  dependent  peoples  still  unable  to  look 
after  themselves,  are  thus  drawn  into  the 
vast  plan  to  prevent  wffr,  net  only  by  direct 
force,  but  also  by  prcjmotlng  Justice  and  tree- 
dom  and  social  peace  among  the  peoples.  No 
stKh  far-rcachlng  and  ambltlcus  plan  for 
war  and  p5«C3  has  ever  been  conceived  be- 
fore, and  at  this  Conference  no  effort  has 
been  spared  to  broaden  it  Into  an  effective 
machine  both  for  security  against  war  and 
for  human  advance.  To  this  happy  result 
the  delegates  In  particular  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  greatest  colonial  world  power, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Dominions,  especial- 
ly Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  of 
India,  have  made  outstanding  contributions, 
fpr  which  I  gladly  pay  my  warm  tribute. 

Great  as  our  achievement  is,  I  feel  that 
more  is  needed  than  a  machine  of  peace. 
Unleaa  the  spirit  to  operate  it  Is  there,  the 
beat  plan  or  machine  may  fall.  The  human 
factor  must  play  its  part.  It  is  for  our  peace- 
loving  peoplae  to  see  that  this  great  peace 
plan  la  iMteked  with  all  their  energy,  all  their 
heart,  and  toul,  AU  the  social  and  poUttCHl 
and  eptrltual  forcee  of  our  people*  should  be 
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mobilized  behind  this  plan.  War  today  is 
total,  totalitarian,  all  in.  Similarly  defense 
should  draft  and  conscript  and  o-ganlze  all 
the  resources  of  the  human  spiilt  behind 
security  against  war. 

For  this  total  mobilization  of  tie  human 
spirit  for  peace  we  must  look  to  all  who  labor 
In  the  wider  sphere  of  our  human  advance — 
to  the  press,  the  church,  the  schcwls  and 
universities,  and  to  all  intellectual  forcee,  all 
the  vast  network  of  social  and  moral  agen- 
cies which  are  the  support  of  our  civilization. 
Ihe  great  Imponderables  must  also  be  enlist- 
ed for  peace. 

In  this  respect  too  we  have  set  a  pood  exam- 
ple at  this  Conference.  Our  work  has  been 
done  in  a  spirit  of  good  will,  gooc;  comrade- 
ship, good  faith,  without  which  It  could  in 
fact  never  have  been  accompllslied.  Good 
will  and  good  faith  are  written  or  implied 
in  every  provision  of  this  great  document. 
And  in  our  trust  of  the  future  we  expect  that 
th(36e  who  come  after  us.  and  whci  will  have 
to  carry  our  charter  In  the  generations  to 
come,  will  also  show  no  less  good  will  and 
good  faith  In  their  part  of  the  gieat  Job  of 
peece. 

And  so  In  faith  and  trust  we  hand  our 
charter  down  to  the  future. 

May  Heaven's  blessing  rest  on  i:^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9) ,  19U 

Mr.  HOEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  thought- 
ful and  profound  address,  delivered  by 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  at  Old  Fort 
Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  a  few 
years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
veas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICANISM 

(By  J06IAH  W.  Bailet) 
On  the  spot  where  the  first  child  of  the 
English  speaking  people  was  bom  in  America 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  that  significant  event,  and  in  a  time 
when  our  100-percent  America  alsm  has 
become  the  shibboleth  of  a  secrjt  society, 
operating  In  politics,  I  invite  you  tt'  seek  with 
me  a  definition  of  Americanism;  a  definition 
that  wUl  stand  the  tests  of  history,  answer 
the  demands  of  the  hour,  and  guide  us 
through  the  storms  of  the  future. 

We  have  no  such  noun  as  Aslalsm.  or 
Europeanlsm.  Why  such  a  noun  as  Ameri- 
canism? Because  America — and  in  our  view 
America  is  the  symbolic  word  for  our  republic, 
the  United  States — has  come  to  mean  some- 
thing new  and  distinct  In  the  thinking  of  all 
mankind.  Americanism  sums  up  the  spirit  of 
the  United  States — expresses  our  Republic's 
peculiar  spiritual  contrlbuUon  to  civilization, 
comprehends  In  a  word  the  distinguished 
spirit  of  our  Republic. 

Americanism  is  not  a  thing  of  birth.  Soma 
of  the  beet  and  moet  American  of  AmerloMM 
were  born  in  the  old  world.  Our  foundation! 
were  laid  by  men  born  in  Europe,  or  sons 
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of  Europe-bom  fathers.  To  call  their  names 
would  be  to  call  the  roll  of  the  fathers  and 
founders  of  our  Republic. 

Americanism  Is  not  a  thing  of  race.  A  Bok, 
a  Brandeis,  a  Rlls.  a  Bonaparte,  a  Schuns 
prove  to  the  core  as  American  as  a  Davis,  a 
Bryan,  a  Cleveland,  a  Wilson,  or  a  Roosevelt. 
In  North  Carolina  even  we  are  most  of  us 
Europeans  by  extraction — we  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  Immigrants.  We  proudly  speak 
of  ourselves  as  Anglo-Saxons,  as  English  or 
Scotch  or  Scotch-Irish.  But  we  are  none  the 
less  but  rather  all  the  more  Americans  for 
that. 

Nor  is  Americanism  in  any  sense  a  matter 
of  religion.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
Christian  to  be  an  American,  however  much 
being  a  Christian  might  add  to  his  moral  and 
spiritual  worth.  Nor  does  qne  have  to  be  a 
Proteetant  to  be  an  American.  America  is  not 
sectarian  In  any  sense.  Rather,  America  is 
distinguished  historically  from  all  other 
lands  m  that  here  there  are  no  religious  tests 
whatsoever — and  no  penalties  or  hindrances 
to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Individual  con- 
science In  matters  religious.  We  visit  no 
personal  or  political  penalties  upon  an  in- 
dividual for  being  a  Baptist — and  none  for  be- 
ing a  Catholic.  We  have  no  personal  or 
poUtlcal  rewards  for  Presbyterians,  and  none 
for  Jews.  Religious  proscription  is  un- 
American,  totally  un-American.  Tolerance  is 
un-American.  Intolerance  Is  anti-American. 
Liberty — absolute  religious  liberty — is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Americanism,  liberty 
and  not  toleration.  None  of  lis  are  tolerated 
in  religious  matters — we  are  free! 

Of  all  the  factors  going  to  create  the  dis- 
tinctions implied   lu  the  noun  "American- 
ism," this  one — this  broad  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  to  religion — Is  the  most 
outstanding.    A  true  American  will  never  raise 
the    question    of    religion    in    his    dealings, 
whether    public    or    private,    with    another 
American.    Religion  to  the  true  American  is 
a  thing  of  the  conscience,  and  whatsoever  its 
form,  is  utterly  to  be  respected.    This  is  the 
golden  rule  of  Americanism.    As  you  would 
be  free  to  believe,  to  think,  and  to  worship, 
BO  see  to  It  that  every  other  shall  be  free  to 
believe,  to  think,  and  to  worship.     If  you 
think  your  way  of  it  better  than  another's, 
let  its  superiority  be  manifested  in  superior 
living  and  in  works — in  the  all-powerful  form 
of  light,  rather  than  the  Impotent  form  of 
force — a  word  that  has  no  place  in  the  lexicon 
of  religious  progress.    Let  me  reiterate — our 
America  Is  a  land  of  liberty — not  toleration, 
but  liberty.    And  by  liberty  let  us  tinderstand 
that  every  Individual  Is  free,  not  only  politi- 
cally but  personally  free,  to  worship  and  also 
not  to  worship  according  to  his  own  con- 
science;  to  believe  as  be  chooses  or  not  to 
believe. 

I  am  constrained  to  dwell  at  length  upon 
this  essential  of  Americanism.  It  Is  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  our  people  to  hu- 
man civilization,  and  it  Is  our  most  priceless 
possession.  But  if  we  would  preserve  it  as  a 
heritage  to  our  children  there  are  alarming 
demands  that  we  renew  ourselves  In  Its  iplrit 
here  and  without  delay.  Many  of  us  are 
Ignorant  of  Its  meaning,  and  the  rising  gen- 
eration seems  utterly  unappreclatlve  of  Its 
value.  Its  Implications,  and  its  spirit. 

What  do  we  mean  by  religious  liberty? 
Hear  John  Locke:  "Freedom  of  conscience," 
"absolute  liberty,  Just  and  Uue  liberty,  equal 
and  Impartial  liberty."  Bancroft:  "Freedom 
of  conscience,  unlimited  freedom  of  mind." 
Madison  in  his  famous  Remonstrance:  "The 
religion  of  every  man  must  be  left  to  the 
conviction  and  conscience  of  every  man;  and 
It  Is  the  right  of  every  man  to  exercise  it  as 
these  may  dicUte,  This  right  is  In  its  na- 
ture an  inalienable  right.  We  maintain, 
therefore,  that  in  matters  of  religion,  no 
man's  right  U  abridged  by  the  instltuUon 
of  dvtl  society,  and  that  religion  U  wholly 
tmmpt  from  Its  cocnisance.  Whilst  we  as- 
MTt  for  ouraelvM  a  freedom  to  embrace,  to 
profeM,  and  observe  the  religion  which  wt 


believe  to  be  of  divine  origin,  we  cannot  deny 
Rji  equal  freedom  to  those  whose  minds  have 
not  yielded  to  the  evidence  which  has  con- 
vinced us.  If  this  freedom  is  abused  It  is 
an  offense  against  God,  not  against  man.  To 
God,  therefore,  and  not  to  man,  must  an  ac- 
count of  It  be  rendered."  And  above  all.  Jef- 
ferson In  his  statute  establishing  religioxis 
freedom  in  Virginia: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly. 
That  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  fre- 
quent or  support  any  religious  worship,  place, 
or  ministry  whatsoever;  nor  shall  be  en- 
forced, restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  In 
his  body  or  goods,  nor  shall  otherwise  suf- 
fer on  account  of  his  religious  opinions  or 
belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to 
profess  and  by  argument  to  maintain  their 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the 
same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
affect  their  civil  capacities." 

These  quotations  svfBciently  establish  the 
meaning  of  religious  freedom — to  the  effect 
that  that  freedom  is  absolute;  that  no  pains 
or  penalties,  no  rewards  or  punishments,  no 
discriminations  shall  be  visited  upon  a  hu- 
man being  because  of  his  religion  or  because 
of  the  want  of  religion.  Here  is  absolute 
freedom:  and  here  the  first  great  distin- 
guishing doctrine  of  Americanism. 

Having  thtis  far  come  in  our  search  for  a 
definition  of  "Americanism"  in  terms  of  what 
it  IS  not,  we  may  now  proceed  afllrmailvely 
to  set  out  in  what  terms  our  land  and 
Government  are  distinguished  from  all 
othen. 

Our  Government  is  peculiar  in  its  em- 
pheisis  upon  law.  There  is  in  America  but 
one  authority — the  law.  And  this  is  our 
second  great  distinction. 

This  is  a  Government  of  civil  liberty  lim- 
ited and  made  possible  by  law.  I  have  been 
speaking  of  religious  liberty.  Religious  lib- 
erty is  not  limited  by  law.  It  Is  utter  liberty, 
unlimited.  But  civil  liberty  is  limited  ar.d 
defined  by  law.  There  is  but  one  civil  au- 
thority in  America.  It  is  not  the  authority 
of  office  or  of  force  or  of  power.  Not  of 
thrones,  nor  of  armies,  nor  of  courts.  It  is 
the  authority  of  law.  Our  fathers  brought 
from  Europe  very  little  of  this  world's  goods, 
but  they  brought  the  English  Bible  and  the 
common  law,  and  with  these  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  this  Republic — with  these  and 
the  spirit  of  liberty. 

The  Old-World  authority  Is  the  throne.  In 
America  the  authority  Is  the  law. 

The  officer  Is  under  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
private  Individual — and  each  Is  equal  under 
that  law;  and  each  Is  accountable — respon- 
sible— not  to  thrones  and  powers,  but  to  the 
law. 

For  this  reason  it  has  become  an  axiom  of 
government  in  America  that  this  is  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men.  And  until 
quite  recently,  ours  was  the  only  govern- 
ment of  which  this  could  be  said.  I  wish  we 
might  all  grasp  the  tremenclous  significance 
of  that.  It  is  the  bulwark  orT  equality.  Men 
may  not  be  fair,  but  the  law  must  be  fair. 
There  may  not  be  equality  before  men.  but 
there  must  be  equality  before  the  law.  Offi- 
cers are  human,  but  the  law  is.  if  not  divine, 
always  approaching  the  dlvlae.  The  law  Is 
the  shadow  of  the  divine  ordor.  The  legisla- 
ture Is  always  seeking  the  ultimate  will  and 
wlEdom  of  Gcd.  As  men  find  the  truth,  the 
laws  made  by  them  will  refiect  it.  Often  do 
we  blunder,  but  eo  often  as  we  discover  our 
blunders  Just  so  often  do  we  move  nearer  to 
that  will  and  wisdom  of  Gcd  In  which  the 
race  must  at  length  discover  the  way  of  life— 
here  as  well  as  hereafter.  Wherefore,  this 
land  dedicated  to  government  by  law  and 
not  men  promises  to  all  men  not  only  Justice 
but  equality. 

When  men  undertake  to  enforce  the  law 
without  themselves  being  under  the  form 
of  reaponslblltty  of  law,  or  to  create  stawl- 
arda  uf  conduct  outalde  the  law.  they  op« 
pose  real  Amerlcanlam— they  have  aet  out 
upon  a  couree  which  wlU  lureiy  returu  Ut 
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to  the  European  and  Asiatic  standard  of 
foT«mm«nt  by  ro«n— the  ancient  outworn 
eoneepUon  of  government  by  men  and  not 
by  law.  They  wculd  lesd  us  bacJt  to  the 
wUdereM  of  ancient  wrong,  not  forward  to 
the  open  plain  of  freedom. 

Americanism  means  responsibility  under 
the  law  to  the  makers  of  the  law;  that  li. 
to  the  sovereign  people. 

Buropeanlam.  old-world-Ism  recognized  a 
ruling  class  that  Is  not  responalble.  The 
King  can  do  no  wrong:  that  Is.  whatsoever 
the  rullcg  clan  may  do  Is  right.  There  was 
none  to  hold  that  class  to  responsibility. 
There  was  no  law — no  standard  of  conduct — 
for  lh«-m.  Even  Europe  has  outgrown  this 
antique  conception.  Nevertheless,  of  lat« 
here  in  America  men  have  formed  themselves 
Into  secret  groups  and  have  proceeded  In 
dlsgulSM  to  rcgtilate  the  conduct  of  their  fel- 
lows, have  adopted  all  manner  of  Indirect 
maans  to  assume  authority  without  expos- 
ing thcmaalves  to  that  responsibility  which 
Is  of  the  vital  essence  of  Americanism.  How 
such  men  can  summon  the  face  to  speak  of 
themsslves  as  "100  percent  Americans" 
Is  beyond  fathoming  The  only  chari- 
table view  of  inccnststence  ao  gross  Is  that 
they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  Americanism 
and  too  stupid  to  learn  the  most  obvious 
truths  Truly  the  germ  of  Americanism  has 
died  within  them — if  it  ever  existed. 

Let  us  write  it  here  across  the  sky  line 
of  our  land — Americanism  means  direct  re- 
•ponslbllltv  under  the  law.  No  man  In  dis- 
guise— thereby  hiding  himself  and  evading 
reaponsiblltty  for  his  action — Is  fit  to  breathe 
the  word  'American  "  His  proper  place  Is  In 
the  ambush  of  A/rlca  or  the  secret  Tones 
of  China.  He  U  in  point  of  time  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  He  Is  spiritually  to  be  classed 
at  best  with  the  children  of  evil  who  love 
the  darkness  rather  than  light.  Morally  he 
Is  a  coward;  and  his  hood  Is  the  physical 
symbol  of  his  cowardice.  He  dares  not 
stand  m  the  open  and  Invite  the  conse- 
qu?n«8  of  his  conduct.  He  is  unworthy  of 
the  cause  he  assumes  to  espouse — In  that 
he  Is  unwilling  to  battle  for  It  In  the  open. 
Americanism  means  not  only  liberty  lim- 
ited by  law.  offlcers  and  citizens  equally 
under  the  law.  but  also  that  law  administered 
In  open  court.  If  any  man  is  to  be  disci- 
plined, he  must  be  disciplined  either  by  some 
org»nizaclon  to  which  he  has  voluntarily 
submitted  himself,  or  in  open  court,  upon 
Indictment  or  presentment,  in  the  presence  of 
hU  accusers,  by  a  ]ury  of  his  fellows,  before  a 
Judffe  himself  under  the  law  and  responsible 
to  the  voters.  He  must  be  heard  In  the  open 
before  he  may  be  condemned  and  whosoever 
wou'.d  punish  or  discipline  him  must  be  ac- 
countable. If  a  man  joins  a  Baptist  church, 
for  ex:imp!e  he  submits  himself  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  that  church.  If  he  Joins  the  Ma- 
sons, he  submits  himself  to  the  discipline  of 
the  Maaons.  It  Is  his  and  their  concern.  It 
is  a  matter  of  private  contract.  But  what 
should  we  say  if  the  Baptists  should  set  out  to 
discipline  Methodists  or  Presbyterians  or  un- 
believers' What  If  Masons  should  "take  a 
band  to  improve  the  behavior  of  Odd  Fellows 
or  mere  non-Masons?  Nevertheless  It  has 
lately  come  to  pass  in  America  th:tt  a  secret 
society  called  the  Ku  Klux  has  Msumed  to 
"^-SMt  m  secret  counsel,  pass  Judgment,  and 
pr\K««d  to  reirulate  all  mankind.  It  Is  not 
only  meddlMiomenran  conceived  In  self- right- 
•ou-u>ess  and  preeumptuousneM  btit  there  is 
mMikI  to  It  a  r^^ntemptlble  appearance  of 
downrlifht  coNv.-irdice,  in  thst  the  action  la 
taken  not  In  the  open  but  under  c  'ver;  and 
In  that.  ti'^>^ip*  undertake  what  the  indlvldMal 
■Minber*  thtrvoT  would  not  dare  to  do. 

The  head  ot  thia  society  has  recently  an- 
nouitced  that  It  ha.*  new  the  potMT  to  kill 
and  make  al.ve  politically  In  Nortk  0»ralla«. 
Her*  I*  the  challenre  Bow  to  It  or  die  the 
death  Stand  for  it.  or  be  crushed  He  if- 
noren  the  (act  Judge  that  he  Is.  that  he  and 
all  his  followers  are  swv  n  to  support  a  Con- 
suiutlon  that  declares  the  eternal  truth  that 
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"secret  political  societies 
liberties  of  a  free  people 
tolerated";    and    drunk 
power  of  the  hood,  the 
tlon,  the  secret  conclave 
the  torch  of  terror,  and 
proceeds  to  Inform  the 
of  our  commonwealth 
most  American  of 
klan  are  supreme  therein . 
land  a  human  being  due 
Ing  and  a  stunning 
who  so  far  forgets  his 
Constitution  under  whi 
and  Is  so  Ignorant  of 
and  women  who  hold 
ment  of  laws  and  not 
blllty  and  not  of  evasion 
secrecy. 

Widely  over  our  land 
upon  sectarian  prejudice 
elgn  prejudice,  the 
weak,  and  the  fear  of 
craven.  Ls  operating  In 
one  candidate  and 
hungry  for  olDce  either 
or  wink  at  It.    This  In 
responsibility  under  the 
to  the  whole  people,  the 
of  the  open  forum.    In 
that  the  time  has  come 
hearts  Americanism  yet 
make  one  Issue,  and 
to  wit.  that  no  man  w 
with  cr  fear  of  a  secret 
hold  any  position  of 
to  be  responsible  to  any 
people.  If  he  fears  any 
serves  any  save  the  who 
not  fit  for  any  power  oi 
trust   whatsoever. 

These   devotees   of 
these  self-appointed 
lows,  even  seek  by  secret, 
to  enforce  the  law.    May 
were  better   not  to 
than  to  recognize  a 
power  in  Its  •nforcement^ 
to  go  back  to  the 
and  struggle  up  the 
made  than  to  follow  this 
and    the   star  chamber, 
such    a    policy    come? 
affirm  that  It  can  come 
overthrow  of  every  prt 
dear  to  America.    Group  i 
whole  people  are  never 
of  the  essence  of  free  go 
must  be  responsible 
be  exercised  in  the  open 
lated  by   law. 

If  you  l)elieve  this,  yoi 
manifestation  of  secret 
even  In  the  noble  ceu;e 
for.  obviously,  by 
laws  by  such  means  t 
and   liberty  are 
p.ofit  a  free  republic  If 
msnt  of  a  few  laws 
Constitution — the  spirl' 
Bear  It  ever  In  mind 
power  to  make  laws,  to 
mand  officials  to  their 
duct  must  come  In   tho 
people,  must  answer  In 
people,  must  operate 
its  forms,  and  resist  as 
Invader  whosoever  com*  i 
trine,  for  If  he  come  wltji 
be  his  motive  ever  so 
prof«MtoiM  tv«r  M  aobk 
ttoti  dvUlMtton  that 
lc«nl«m 

In  short,  tl*  law  in 
not  the  mer«  means  of 
or  maintaining  order 
liberty.     And  wh^wtievei 
law  ttrtkea  a  blow  at  I 
tlon  of  American  lain 
law  Into  their  own 
less  than  they  who 
criminals.   Those  who 
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warrant  of  authority  to  enforce  the  law  are 
no  better  essentially  than  the  mob  that  goes 
forth  to  avenge  an  outrage.  And  those  who 
disregard  the  law  In  any  respect  are  offenders 
against  the  means  whereby  we  have  our  cher- 
ished liberties. 

It  Is  In  response  to  these  higher  concep- 
tions of  the  law  that  the  noble  method  of 
passive  resistance  hrs  been  invoked.  Men 
and  women,  too  deeply  Impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  law  to  disobey  a  law  that  seems 
to  them  unjust,  have  resisted  passively  rather 
than  be  put  In  the  position  of  opposition  even 
to  laws  that  they  conceived  to  be  bad  laws. 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  Americanism.  So 
long  as  a  law  is  on  the  books  it  must  be 
respected — regardless  of  ones  opinions  of  it. 
Resist  It — but  do  so  passively,  not  by  trans- 
gression. By-and-by  the  opportunity  wUl 
be  presented.  If  It  is  not  sound  law  It  will  be 
repealed. 

So.  too,  with  officers  of  the  law.  So  long 
ELS  they  are  ofiBcers  they  must  be  respected 
as  ministers  of  the  law.  They  are  not  to  be 
disregarded,  nor  are  they  to  be  intimidated. 
The  time  always  comes  when  they  may  be 
replaced. 

So  Americanism  Is  not  a  thing  of  birth, 
or  race,  or  religion.  It  is  not  a  thing  of  geog- 
raphy or  location.  Americanism  Is  a  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  absolute  religious  liberty,  the 
spirit  of  civil  liberty  defined  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  a  spirit  that  demands  equality  for 
all  men  by  demanding  that  all  the  forces  and 
means  of  regulation  and  of  discipline  shall 
be  In  the  open  and  responsible  to  all  the 
people.  This  Is  Americanism;  and  whoever 
finds  this  spirit  within  him  is  American, 
whether  be  comes  from  some  distant  land  on 
yesterday  or  traces  his  lineage  back  to  those 
who  founded  civilization  upon  this  conti- 
nent. 

It  Is  the  spirit  that  makes  for  truth,  and. 
therefore,  for  right.  In  matters  reilgious  th3 
field  of  discovery  is  always  to  be  open  in 
America.  Pilgrim  preacher  Robertson,  pro- 
ceeding with  his  flock  across  the  Atlantic 
and  looking  ever  for  "new  light  to  break  forth 
from  God's  word."  is  an  American  symbol  of 
religious  liberty.  Roger  Williams  founding  a 
colony  in  Rhode  Island  dedicated  to  liberty 
of  the  soul.  Jefferson  and  Madison  planting 
the  doctrine  In  our  organic  laws — these  are 
the  fathers  to  whom  we  must  ever  and  ever 
again  appeal.  In  their  spirit  we  shall  yet 
know  the  truth,  as  the  Master  promised, 
and  the  truth  Itself — and  nothing  else  than 
the  truth — shall  make  us  free. 

In  matters  political,  by  means  of  the  pub- 
licity of  the  law.  of  accountability  to  the  law. 
of  responsibility  under  the  law.  we  shall  yet 
arrive  at  the  point  of  Justice,  we  shall  yet 
drink  of  the  fountains  of  equality,  and  by 
no  other  means  shall  we  arrive,  and  by  none 
other  shall  we  drink. 

And  so  we  shall  come  to  freedom  and  to 
Justice,  and  only  so  shall  we  come. 

That  we  have  wand?red  here  in  America 
so  far  from  the  landmaiks  that  our  fathers 
have  set.  that  we  should  And  ourselves  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  numberless  groups  of 
men  doing  violence  to  the  priceless  princi- 
ples of  our  civlllratlon  In  the  name  of  Ameri- 
canism, and  that  so  many  of  those  v,-ho  con- 
stitute these  groups  should  be  well-meaning 
men  of  really  noble  motives  Is.  to  say  ths 
leAst,  most  smaslng.  It  is  no  less  dishearten- 
inc  But  we  must  do  tbe  overcome  wnit 
eltber  smssement  or  dtscoura(ement.  We 
must  turn  bsck  this  tide.  We  must  preach 
M  crUBSde,  we  must  perform  a  crusade,  ot 
real  AnMrtcoutsm.  We  must  fearlessly  of  all 
ccn.«(quence  resist  end  rtpudi.Me  this  cvvr- 
ruptton  of  our  clvtliMtlon  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  re  mvst  manifest  to  sU 
about  us  the  real  spirit  of  Amertes,  Not 
only  so.  we  must  revive  In  our  homes  and 
the  plant  beds  rf  our  clvlllRatlon.  an 
nuon  of  the  Amertcau  prUiciple*.  tlvi 
AaorteoB  history,  and  the  American  spirit. 
Itnonunee  is  at  bott.om  of  most  of  o\v  ilia. 
And  reading,  wrltlnc,  arithmetic,  and  geog- 
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rapby  are  by  no  means  the  antidote  to  Igno- 
rance. There  must  be  In  the  content  of  real 
edxKatlon  somewhat  more.  There  must  be 
schooling  in  citlBenship,  there  must  be 
schooling  In  the  principles  of  liberty,  there 
must  be  schooling  In  essential  Amerlcan- 
l£m — In  the  history  of  liberty  and  the  doc- 
trines thereof.  It  ought  to  be  Impossible  for 
a  child  to  remain  in  a  free  school  3  years 
without  acquiring  a  lifelong  appreciation  of 
the  simple  principles  I  have  here  set  out. 
And  It  surely  ought  to  be  Impossible  for  any 
roan  or  woman  to  reach  the  point  of  citizen- 
ship without  a  clear  attachment  to  these 
principles.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  Impossible 
to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  an  American 
home  10  years  without  imbibing  these  simple 
but  essential  principles  of  Americanism. 

Each  generation  begins  anew.  Truth  Is 
not  bom  in  men.  All  the  evil  that  ever  was 
in  man  was  potential  in  the  babe,  Virginia 
Dare;  all  the  good  that  ever  was  In  man  was 
possible  to  her.  And  so  with  the  new-born 
babe  of  this  hour.  Here  is  our  great  lesson. 
Fathers  and  mothers  must  pass  on  the  light 
not  by  Inheritance,  not  by  will  or  devise,  but 
by  the  painful  process  of  the  fireside,  by 
luminous  example,  by  the  light  of  life  itself, 
and  by  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept. 


The  Public's  BiU  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  public's  bill  of  rights,  made  by 
me.  as  published  in  the  Cleveland  News 
for  July  14,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THX    PtraiJCS    BILL   or    SIGHTS 

(By  United  States  Senator  Habold  H. 
BuKTON,  of  Ohio ) 

The  labor  peace'  bill  recentlv  Introduced  In 
the  United  States  Senate  as  S.  1171  by  Sen- 
ators Hatch.  Ball,  and  myself  Is  the  public's 
bill  of  rights. 

It  seeks  to  be  fair,  for  nothing  can  last 
long  In  America  that  Is  not  fair.  Our  Con- 
stitution Is  for  the  protection  and  benefit  of 
all.  It  does  not  sanction  the  use  of  arbitrary 
force  even  by  a  majority  against  a  minority. 
It  recognizes  the  universal  obligation  of 
everyone  to  be  fair  to  the  general  public  from 
whom  all  Just  governmental  powers  are 
derived. 

Thoss  vested  with  governmental  authority 
are  not  owners  of  It:  they  are  trustees  of  It 
for  tbe  b:nef)t  of  the  public. 

ThU  bill  ukes  no  backward  step.  It  is  s 
•top  forwutl  In  the  oouse  of  labor.  It  rlarl- 
Am  and  equallaes  the  rlghu  of  all  parUes  in 
ths  light  uf  experience.  It  protects  the  pub- 
lic where  the  public  Is  ooaosmod. 

If  we  are  to  have  steady  emptofaMAt  Mid 
ptOiiMtty«  nur  trentment  must  be  Appllea 
«•  Mm  tMtVMrtal  smployrr.  employee,  tnve»> 
tor,  ooaMMMTt  UM  otoo  to  those  who  do  not 
wortt  la  on^ntiXI  tadustry  but  are  adectocl 
by  It,  This  tndudee.  among  others,  small 
businessmen,  returning  soldiers,  white-collar 
workers,  farmers.  Government  workers,  do* 
meatlc  servants,  and  all  who  contribute  to  the 
American  standard  of  living. 


The  public's  bill  of  rights  touches  upon 
seven  lat>or  relations: 

1.  Delay  and  cumbersome  procedure  In 
solving  labor  disputes:  The  bill  decentralizes 
and  thereby  reduces  the  load  of  labor  dis- 
putes on  Federal  agencies.  It  limits  the 
Federal  Jurisdiction  by  excluding  from  It 
local  controversies  and  controversies  which 
affect  interstate  commerce  only  Indirectly. 
These  it  leaves  to  State  agencies.  It  ex- 
cludes controversies  concerning  Government 
employment  and  employment  by  an  employer 
of  less  than  20  employees,  unless  the  contro- 
versy threatens  substantial  Interruption  of 
commerce.  It  excludes  employment  of  agrU 
cultural  labor,  domestic  service,  employment 
by  labor  organizations,  controversies  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and 
those  within  the  scope  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board. 

2.  Unfair  labor  practices :  It  clarifies  these. 
It  prohibits  them  by  employer  and  employee 
.  Jike.  it  assigns  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  them  to  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices tribunal  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

3.  The  closed  shop:  It  recognizes  the  closed 
shop  but  requires  fairness  to  Its  members 
and  nonmembers.  Because  of  the  great  eco- 
nomic power  of  a  closed-shcp  union  over  not 
only  those  who  wish  to  Join  it  but  over  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  Join  it,  this  bill  declines 
to  recognize  a  closed-shop  union  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  employees  of  a  shop  if  it 
violates  one  or  more  of  the  following  re- 
quirements: That  its  membership  include  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  employees  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  proposed  labor  agreement;  that 
the  agreement  be  ratified  on  a  secret  ballot 
by  60  percent  of  tbe  employees  covered;  that 
admission  to  membership  shall  be  on  terms 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  majority  of  its  existing  members;  and 
that  no  member  shall  be  deprived  of  mem- 
bership In  such  a  manner  as  also  to  lose  bis 
employment  except  on  written  charges  and 
after  a  fair  bearing.  These  are  part  of  the 
bill  of  rights  of  the  individual  worker  and 
part  of  the  trusteeship  that  a  closed-shop 
union  owes  to  the  public  In  return  for  the 
public's  grant  to  It  of  certain  legal  authority 
over  minority  employees. 

4.  Coniroversies  under  existing  agreements 
need  simplified  procedure:  These  grievances 
are  to  be  settled  by  adjustment  boards  set 
up  by  the  parties  or  by  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Board.  This  procedure  follows 
that  of  most  modem  labor  agreements  It 
amounts  to  the  substitution  by  law  of  a 
simplified  industrial  procedure  In  place  of 
the  complex  court  procedure  which  other- 
vise  Is  prescribed  by  law  for  the  determina- 
tion of  stKh  violations  of  contracts. 

6.  Need  for  dependable  elections  of  bar- 
gaining representatives:  Controversies  over 
ttt  choice  of  bargaining  representatives  are 
to  be  decided  by  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Board,  subject  to  court  review.  Elec- 
tions may  be  held  under  direction  of  the 
Board.  Fairness  Is  as  essential  in  these  elec- 
tions as  In  public  elections.  If  these  elec- 
tions sre  reoognlaed  by  Isw  their  fairness 
should  be  secured  by  Isw. 

e  Need  for  suthorlsed  procedure  and  pub- 
lic protection  In  msklng  new  agreements  snd 
amendments  to  existing  agreemenu:  Oon- 
troewles  arising  out  of  new  strOMMnts  or 
new  smendmenu  to  esltUng  sgreewnnts  are 
to  be  settled  by  negotlstlon.  mediation,  or 
voiUBlary  srbltrstloa.  somewhat  ss  under  the 
llsUwsy  Ubor  Act.  Proetdure  will  be  stm- 
piifled  tf  CQoeoUdsttni  ftU  Federal  concUts- 
Uon  ssiHaw  under  the  Federal  Industrial 
RelatloiM  BoMd  of  five  members  sppninted 
by  the  Frwtdent  snd  confirmed  by  the  Ben> 
ate.  It  thess  troluntary  procedure.^  fall,  ths 
Fsderal  Board  may  appoint  s  (act-ftndinc 
WMnmlMton  or  Bay  >«OQaunend  that  one  be 
sppolnted  by  the  President.  Kkcept  to  the 
limited  extent  indicated  below,  all  ot  the»e 


proceedings  are  voluntary.  The  right  of  the 
individual  to  quit  his  work  and  to  leave  his 
place  of  employment  is  fully  protected.  Tbe 
right  to  strike  is  protected,  subject  to  the 
reasonable  limitations  prescribed  below  whlcb 
are  In  the  Interest  of  the  public. 

The  limitations  on  strikes  are  only  that 
during  the  brief  periods  while  the  Federal 
procedures  are  being  followed  to  reach  a  vol- 
untary adjustment,  the  right  to  strike  and 
the  right  to  lock-out  are  suspended.  Also 
In  a  few  cases  of  severe  hardship,  to  protect 
the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare,  the 
fact-finding  commission  as  a  last  rescourae 
has  the  right  to  prescribe  temporary  terms 
of  settlement  normally  for  1  year  and  in  no 
event  for  longer  than  2  years.  The  kind  of 
cases  where  the  public  interest  requires  this 
protection  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Board 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  examples  of  cases  where  severe  hardship 
on  the  public  would  Justify  such  temporary 
compulsory  settlements  of  Industrial  differ- 
ences are  those  where  otherwise  there  would 
occur  a  serious  or  protracted  Interruption  of 
public  utility  or  other  public  service,  or  of 
tbe  supply  of  an  essential  food  such  as  milk, 
or  the  supply  of  an  essential  fuel  such  as 
coal  or  oil. 

7.  Report  on  the  democratic  control  and 
operation  of  employer  organizations  and  lat>or 
organizations:  The  bill  requires  the  Unfair 
Labor  Practices  Tribunal  to  investigate  this 
subject  and  report,  within  2  years,  as  to  the 
need  for  legislation  in  this  field. 

The  public  is  becoming  more  and  more 
vitally  dependent  upon  industrial  relations, 
price  levels,  general  employment,  and  ready 
access  to  the  necessities  of  life.  There  Is. 
therefore,  increasing  need  for  fair  legislation 
in  the  nature  of  an  Industrial  bill  of  rights 
for  the  public.  This  bill  seeks  to  meet  that 
need. 


Proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently over  radio  station  KOHL.  Bill- 
ings. Mont.,  Mr.  Wallace  E.  Pearson, 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Lovell,  Wyo.,  delivered  an  address  in 
which  he  discussed  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  bill.  Mr.  Pearson  resides  in  a 
neighboring  State,  but  his  community,  a 
prosperous  farming  center,  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  proper  development  of  irri- 
gation and  hydroelectric  power  projects 
the  same  as  hundreds  of  other  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Missouri  Basin,  and 
he  has  found  many  reasons  for  support- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr,  Pearson  is  not  actively  engaged  In 
politics  in  any  way  whatever,  but  Is  an 
independent  banker  and  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party.  He  has  a  keen  sense 
of  hi.<i  duty  as  a  public -spirited  clliit^n 
to  bt'comc  Informed  upon  public  ques- 
tions. RcadlUB  m  the  press  of  my  Slate 
many  unmerited  atlACks  on  the  MVA 
proposal,  Mr,  Pearwn  at  hla  own  txpense 
went  to  the  Tennewee  V^»ll<^^  "im!  nindc 
a  thorovigh  study  ol  the  Terui<  ^-i t  Valley 
Authority  and  condlttona  axisUng  Ihtrd 
which  are  In  a  large  meaaui-e  traceable  to 
the  developmtMU-s  spon.<iorpd  and  pro- 
moted by  the  TVA.  Upon  returning  from 
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the  Tennessee  Valley  he  delivered  a  radio 
address  telling  the  people  of  eastern 
Montana  and  northern  Wyoming  the 
facts  as  he  found  them.  In  his  own  way 
he  placed  these  facts  before  the  public 
over  the  radio.  It  was  a  most  com- 
mendable public-spirited  act.  and  I  ask 
that  his  remarks  be  lncorpoi;ated  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  CONCRtssioNAL  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Mi8«)uri  Valley  Authority,  the  MVA,  U 
moOele<l  alter  the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Author- 
uy.  the  TVA.  When  It  was  flrat  propoMd.I 
agured  It  would  be  Intereatlng  to  look  over 
the  TVA.  see  what  It  had  accomplished,  and 
consider  whether  the  same  plana  would  work 
out  In  this  country, 

Fim  I  got  all  the  Information  obtainable 
CO  the  TVA.  I  was  told  or  all  the  fine  thmgs 
It  had  accomplished  In  the  Tenneaaee  Valley. 
I  was  also  told  It  was  a  radical,  socialistic 
experiment,  that  it  was  a  further  move  to 
centralized  government,  and  to  government 
by  bureaucracies,  that  it  was  another  way 
of  substitutiug  government  enlemrlse  for 
private  enterprise.  II  all  these  latter  things 
were  true  naturally,  as  a  lilelong  Republican. 
I  was  against  it. 

80  when  I  went  over  the  TVA  and  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  talked  with  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen. State  extension  workers  and  others, 
I  was  continually  looking  for  ttoe  wUd-eyed 
long-haired  impractical  type,  for  socialistic 
experlmenis.  for  encroachment  on  private 
business,  for  the  nigger  in  the  woodpile. 

Here  is  what  I  found:  The  TVA  has  been 
administered  In  a  sound  manner,  their  power 
program  is  operating  in  the  black  and  on  a 
basU  that  will  repay  to  the  Nation  within 
SO  to  60  years  the  entire  cost  of  the  power 
development,  which  is  the  major  item  in 
the  cost  of  TVA.  There  have  been  experi- 
ments naturally  but  I  would  class  most  of 
them  as  "hard  headed"  experiments  and 
Ood  help  us  when  we  quit  experimenting 
and  throw  up  our  hands  at  every  new  Idea. 
I  did  not  And  the  long-haired  radicals  In  its 
management  that  had  been  rumored.  I  did 
not  find  any  encroachment  on  private  busi- 
ness other  than  in  the  public  utility  field 
and  that  is  nothing  new;  we  have  had  the 
Government  producing  power  at  the  Sho- 
shone Dam  near  Cody  for  35  years  and  mu- 
nicipal power  plants  are  certainly  nothing 
new  In  fact.  I  found  that  they  leaned  over 
backward  to  keep  from  encroaching  on  pri- 
vate business. 

I  found  the  people  within  the  area  strong- 
ly in  favor  fo  the  TVA.  How  could  they  be 
otherwise  when  you  consider  what  TVA  has 
done  for  them.     Specifically: 

Wood  control  has  been  achieved. 

There  is  navigation  of  the  river  from  Its 
mouth  up  to  Knoxvllle.  650  miles,  by  means 
of  a  9-foot  channel. 

Power  resources  of  the  river  have  received 
full  development,  rates  have  been  materially 
reduced  with  resulting  Increased  and  wider 
consumption. 

Use  of  phosphates  and  other  fertlli»rs  have 
been  greatly  Increased  by  making  them  avail- 
able and  bv  an  agin^esslve  program  of  pub- 
licity through  the  tise  of  test  demonstration 
farms. 

The  rivers  and  lakes  and  reservoirs  are 
being  fully  developed  for  recreational  facili- 
ties 

Stream  sanitation  Is  being  studied,  with  • 
resulting  decrease  In  stream  pollution. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  region  are  be- 
ing explored  and  given  publicity. 

The  forests  are  being  scientifically  handled 
by  reforestation,  long-term  planning  on  the 
cutting  of  timber,  and  experiments  on  new 
uses  of   the  available  timber. 

The  resource*  of  the  region  are  being 
studied  for  their  value  to  Industry.    This  In- 
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offices  of  the  TVA  had  to  be  located,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  within  the  region  Itself  and 
the  board  of  directors  there  located  had  the 
authority  to  carry  on  the  business  of  r.ie 
corporation  in  all  its  aspects.  This  effected 
a  very  important  decentralization  and  not 
only  speeded  up  things,  but  also  took  away 
that  paralyzing  doubt  field  men  of  Govern- 
ment bureaus  seem  to  have  as  to  what  Wash- 
ington will  say  and  that  makes  them  some- 
times so  slow  in  their  operations.  Authority 
out  in  the  field  then  was  one  reason  for 
their  success  and  this  was  coupled  with  the 
plan  of  having  one  authority  that  could  unify 
and  correlate  the  activities  of  these  various 
governmental  agencies  whose  work  should  so 
often  dovetail,  an  authority  that  would  con- 
sider the  welfare  of  the  region  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  fullest  development,  em- 
bracing all  the  things  to  be  done,  rather  than 
piecemeal  through  the  eyes  of  a  single  Gov- 
ernment bureau  Interested  of  necessity  in 
Its  own  work. 

In  carrying  on  this  unified  plan  the  TVA 
has  made  use  of  all  existing  agencies,  both 
Federal  and  State,  who  have  facilities  to  do 
the  work  desired,  entering  Into  contracts  with 
them  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  It 
should  be  here  noted  that  much  of  the  worth- 
while results  have  been  accomplished  by  these 
agencies  working  with  the  TVA.  I  contacted 
a  number  of  State  extension  workers  and  did 
not  run  Into  any  friction  problems.  One  as- 
sistant county  agent  told  me,  "The  TVA  has 
helped  us  do  a  better  Job  and  given  us  full 
credit  for  doing  It." 

The  TVA  has  been  actively  Interested  in  ths 
adjustment  of  class  freight  rates  as  they  ad- 
versely affect  the  South,  a  matter  that  vitally 
affects  the  West  also.  This  is  mentioned  to 
show  the  extent  of  the  endeavor  made  by  TVA 
to  build  up  the  Industry  of  Its  region. 

After  going  over  the  TVA  on  the  ground, 
studying  it  and  talking  with  the  people  who 
have  operated  under  It  for  12  years  I  am  con- 
vlnce<i  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  been  tre- 
mendously benefited  by  it.  I  do  not  regard 
the  plan  as  a  trend  towards  socialism,  rather 
It  appeals  to  me  as  a  change  In  the  adminis- 
trative set-up  of  a  large  number  of  Govern- 
ment bureaus  who  needed  to  have  their 
activities  tied  in  together  by  a  decentralized 
management  more  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  region  than  Washington  bureaucrats. 

The  Missouri  Valley  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  Tennessee.  Its  Interests  are  more 
diverse.  Unless  the  administrative  set-up  pro- 
vides for  an  upper  States  and  a  lower  States 
general  office  clothed  with  full  authority  to 
handle  all  local  problems  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage accruing  from  a  regional  authority 
Is  lost.  I  would  urge  therefore  a  manager  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  located  say  at 
Billings,  making  possible  quicker,  close-to- 
the-ground  decisions,  all  under  the  policies 
laid  down  by  the  directors.  This  should  be 
strongly  urged. 

We  must  be  sure  that  our  water  rights  for 
Irrigation  purposes  have  absolute  protection. 

The  method  of  reimbursement  for  loss  of 
local  taxes  should  be  studied.  Inevitably 
there  will  be  competition  between  MVA  power 
and  private  utilities.  When  Government  goes 
Into  business  I  think  In  all  fairness  It  should 
not  be  subsidized  by  lower  taxes  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  and  county  within 
which  it  operates. 

We  now  have  Government  bureaus  that 
have  great  efficiency  and  are  well  staffed. 
The  Reclamation  Bureau  is  a  good  example. 
But  its  present  set-up  does  not  provide,  nor 
does  It  have  the  funds,  to  service  and  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  land  not  embraced  with- 
in their  projects.  That  leaves  these  non- 
project  lands  at  a  disadvantage.  When  it 
comes  to  a  conflict  of  Interest  on  water  rights 
as  between  reclamation  projects  and  privately 
owned  lands,  they  have  in  the  past  taken  the 
attitude  that  It  is  a  conflict  between  the 
Government    and     nonproject    lands.    The 
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Gorernment  pays  the  bill  for  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  project  water  users  and  the  non- 
project  users  are  put  In  the  position  of  fight- 
ing the  Government  and  incidentally  paying 
for  It.  They  forget  we  are  all  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  An  MVA  would 
give  wider  application  of  Government  de- 
velopment work  than  presently  exists.  But 
let's  not  criticize  these  bureaus;  they  func- 
tion as  they  are  presently  set  up.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  If  we  don't  go  MVA. 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  should  be  directed 
by  Congress  to  represent  all  the  people,  not 
Just  the  project  users,  and  should  be  ade- 
quately staffed  and  financed  to  do  the  work. 
We  should  carefully  consider  therefore 
whether  the  present  Government  and  State 
agencies,  or  the  proposed  new  type  regional 
agerKy,  can  best  do  this  development  work 
for  us.  If  we  think  well  of  the  MVA  but 
think  certain  amendments  are  necessary, 
let's  study  and  think  them  out.  If  we  con- 
clude we  don't  like  the  MVA  we  should  pick 
otrt  the  flews  in  the  present  development  set- 
up, because  there  is  no  fooling  about  what 
TVA  has  done  for  Its  region  nor  what  MVA 
could  do  for  us.  And  finally,  when  we 
analyze  It,  let's  not  get  sidetracked  on  vague 
generalities  nor  be  afraid  of  a  new  idea  that 
has  proven  its  worth. 


Our  National  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9) ,  1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Our  National  Birthday, '  from  the 
Duluth  Free  Press  of  July  6.  1945, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Otm    NATIONAL    BIRTHDAT 

July  Fourth  marks  the  birthday  of  this  Re- 
public, a  day  when  men  daringly  signed  their 
names  to  a  charter  which  gave  human  rights 
a  greater  recognition  than  ever  known.  Un- 
der that  charter  we  grew,  thrived,  and  created 
a  Nation  which  not  only  has  l>een  an  Inspira- 
tion throughout  the  wwld,  but  actually  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  all  Government  by  law 
when  the  Hitler  organized  forces  of  pagan- 
Istic  barbarism  would  destroy  man's  best 
hope  on  earth. 

Today  there  is  a  problem  at  home — one 
that  n«eds  searching  answers:  "Whence  came 
and  whither  going?"  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  are  many,  even  in  high  places, 
who  would  willingly  surrender  the  liberties 
of  people  for  what  they  choose  to  call  a 
Government-controlled  economy.  Saeking 
to  deceive  the  people,  they  do  n<»t  say  that 
controlled  economy  means  a  retun  to  dlc- 
tatcM^hip  or  the  rtile  of  kings,  n<ir  that  the 
people  will  again  become  slaves  of  a  ruling 
power.  They  seek  to  promote  c1j.ss  distinc- 
tion, hatred  by  one  group  for  some  other. 
They  dare  not  tell  the  American  ;>eople  that 
they  themselves  are  the  real  ruleis  in  Amer- 
ica; that  they  can  achieve  all  social  benefits 
without  sacrificing  one  iota  of  constitutional 
liberty.  Enemies  from  without  can  never 
overthrow  our  Government,  but  enemies 
from  within  can,  if  enough  citizens  are  will- 
ing to  become  blind  followers  of  blind  lead- 
ers who  again  would  fasten  the  shackles  of 
physical  slavery  upon  the  wrUts  of  men. 


People  know  that  when  public  sentiment 
Is  fully  aroused  its  power  is  supreme.  Public 
sentiment  makes  and  unmakes  nations.  It 
writes  the  law.  Some  may  oppose  but  they. 
like  twigs,  upon  the  breast  of  some  flooding 
stream  are  swept  away.  We,  in  this  Nation, 
can  achieve  changes  without  physical  vio- 
lence. Others  may  require  iarce.  We  can 
use  the  ballot  and  effect  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion. If  demands  for  equal  wealth  were 
backed  by  an  aroused,  understanding  elec- 
torate it  can  be  attained  under  our  own  farm 
of  government  and  that  without  a  grest 
army  of  oflice  holdCTS.  A  single  change 
within  our  law  would  accomplish  such  re- 
sults. 

Understanding  the  underlying  principles  is 
necessary.  Residents  within  a  city,  through 
elected  officials,  appoint  police  to  safeguard 
the  public  welfare.  Neither  the  business- 
man nor  the  worklngman  feel  the  need  of 
walking  the  streets  at  night  to  see  that 
prowlers  or  thieves  do  not  break  in  and  steal. 
That  Is  a  responsibility  of  the  polioe,  not 
that  of  the  citizen.  Hence  without  re- 
sponsibility little  regard  for  other  problems 
exist. 

The  chief  cause  of  strife  and  friction  be- 
tween management  and  labor  springs  from 
the  fact  that  neither  fully  understands  prob- 
lems of  the  other.  Each  one  assumes  that 
understanding  their  own  problems  Is  largely 
sufficient.  Neither  feels  a  responsibility  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  Labor 
neither  studies  the  problem  of  production, 
management,  Eupplies.  taxation,  distribution, 
sales,  meeting  payrolls,  etc..  nor  understands 
them.  Management  ts  eqtially  lax.  Whether 
labor  receives  an  earning  of  5  or  25  dollars 
per  day.  It  still  is  only  a  wage.  As  long  as 
there  Is  no  responsibility  for  understand- 
ing the  problems  involved  in  its  earning  there 
will  be  no  brake  upon  seeking  more.  Lost 
earnings  and  wages  due  to  strikes  and  fric- 
tion will  continue.  Management  must  learn 
th»  jjroblems  of  labor  and  willingly  share 
with  them  the  earnings  of  business,  for 
neither  can  profit  without  the  other. 

A  single  law  adopted  would  create  such 
a  responsibility.  Returning  to  the  original 
desire  for  equality  of  wealth,  assume  that 
a  law  was  enacted  requiring  ocrporations  to 
seat  on  the  directorate  members  of  the  labor- 
ing crafts  with  a  voting  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  invest<>rs,  Lat>or  then  becomes  equally 
responsible  for  success  or  failure  of  the  en- 
terprise. To  protect  Its  own  welfare  labor 
must  study  the  problems  of  management  and 
management  must  study  the  problems  of 
lubor.  Each  must  understand  the  other  to 
maintain  harmony  and  output,  distribution 
and  Income.  If  It  shall  be  assumed  that  6 
percent  Is  a  fair  rettirn  upon  investment,  let 
that  offset  or  be  equal  to  wages  paid.  Dis- 
tribute any  amount  earned  in  excess  of  all 
other  requirements  equally  between  the  two. 
Equal  responsibilities  would  mean  equal  dU- 
tribution  of  business  earnings  for  neither 
can  profitably  operate  without  the  other. 
Stock  ownership  and  bonus  sharing  with  em- 
ployees is  a  step  in  this  direction.  The  crea- 
tion of  responsibility  will  ftiUy  achieve  it. 
It  may  be  the  only  means  of  retaining  oiu: 
national  liberty. 

When  the  Constitution  was  first  written 
It  stated  that  all  men  were  free.  That  was 
not  literally  true  but  it  was  a  goal  to  aim 
at,  something  to  be  achieved.  It  remained 
for  Lincoln,  with  the  aid  of  citizens,  to  strike 
the  shackles  of  slavery  from  the  wrists  of 
men,  to  make  that  Constitution  a  living, 
breathing  thing  of  reality  when  all  men  were 
freed  from  bondage.  Americans  can  free 
themselves  from  threats  of  renewed  slavery 
under  dictators  or  kings;  from  intellectual 
and  economic  bondage  by  establishing  re- 
sponsibility and  equality  for  all.  We  can 
return  to  the  road  from  whence  we  came  and 
be  a  light  to  citizens  of  the  world.  Dare  to 
resolve  that  we  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  hxunan  rights  enshrined  within 
the  hearts  of  aU  Uberty-lovlng  people. 


Tribute  to  G«b.  Omar  N.  ^adley 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTEO  STATES 

Monday,  July  16  HcgislaUve  day  0/ 
Monday.  July  9) ,  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  commending  the  appointment 
of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  as  head  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

vrmLAMS'   CENOUL 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  President  Truman 
has  made  or  will  make  an  appointment  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley  to  head  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. On  the  fields  of  battle,  first  in  Tunisia 
and  Sicily  and  then  in  France  and  Germany, 
he  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
men  in  the  ranks.  Indeed,  he  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  01*6  general.  The  warm  feel- 
ing of  these  fighting  men  toward  General 
Bradley  wiM  give  him  the  best  possible 
assurance  of  full  support  In  the  essential 
reorganization  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  its  new  responsibilities. 

General  Bradley  early  established  a  repu- 
tation as  an  organizer  and  morale  builder. 
In  north  Africa  he  welded  scattered  imits 
into  a  strong  fighting  force.  He  tised  organi- 
zation, plauulng  and  relentless  work  as 
means  of  saving  lives.  Without  a  trace  of 
theatrics  in  his  nature  and  without  resort  to 
flamboyant  discipline,  he  made  himself 
known  as  the  quiet,  thoughtful  general  who 
wa."5  a  mar\'el  at  getting  things  done.  Brad- 
ley's reputation  grew  because  he  Inspired  his 
men  in  addition  to  commanding  them.  He 
understood  their  problems  and  worked  with 
them  in  the  accomplishment  of  two  great 
purposes:  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  and  the 
saving  of  life  wherever  that  vwis  possible. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  automatically 
put  the  seal  of  greatness  on  an  able  strate- 
gist and  tactician  when  destiny  gives  him  a 
unique  command. 

These  qualities — organizing  fcklll.  human 
understanding  and  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  his  men — could  not  be  put  to  better  u.e 
now  that  the  war  In  Euroj^e  is  over,  than 
in  readjustment  of  the  care  of  veteraus  10 
present-day  techniques.  In  the  22  years  ttiat 
General  Hlnes  headed  the  Veteran*'  Ad- 
ministration he  haL  served  faithfully  and 
well,  as  the  President  fully  recognised  in 
accepting  his  resignation.  The  fact  remains 
that  some  veterans'  hospitals  have  fallen 
shockingly  behind  the  march  of  progress  in 
medicine.  With  thousands  of  wounded  vet- 
erans from  the  present  war  filling  up  these 
hospitals,  moreover,  a  whole  new  program 
is  in  order.  Hereafter  veterans'  affairs  must 
be  geared  primarily  to  the  requirements  of 
the  victims  of  World  War  11.  Veterans'  hcs- 
pltals  must  seek  new  methods,  new  tech- 
niques and  new  concepts  of  service.  It  is  a 
task  that  will  challenge  General  Bradley's 
Ingenuity  and  devotion  no  less  than  did  the 
direction  of  our  conquering  armies  in  their 
advance  into  Germany.  We  have  every  con- 
fidence that  he  will  meet  the  challenge  with 
the  same  masterful  but  unobtrusive  toucb 
that  has  slready  won  for  him  the  deep  thanks 
and  affection  of  the  Nation. 
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A  Needed  Deflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday .  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9>,  1945 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Needed  Deflation."  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  10.  1945. 

"here  bemg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rjrvnw  AKB  OwoooK 

A    NTXDCD    DCTLATION 

A  propaganda  which  has  certainly  had  ofB- 
elal  bleaslng.  U  not  actual  sponsorship,  is 
leacling  the  American  people — liiaofar  as  they 
have  been  persuaded  to  think  about  the 
matter  at  all— to  expect  from  the  Bretton 
Wooda  Internal. onal  flnanclal  program  far 
greater  benefits  than  It  will  be  humanly  pos- 
sible to  deliver. 

tJnleaa  the  promUes  that  are  clearly  being 
Implied  are  deflated,  unless  In  some  way  the 
hard  facts  of  the  world  s  economic  situation 
and  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  are 
told  to  the  pe«>ple  of  this  country,  unless 
there  Is  a  revcr«.%l  of  the  "line"  that  a  couple 
of  untried  Institution*  are  going  to  set  every- 
thing rlRht  m  a  hurry,  the  American  people 
•re  in  for  some  duappointments  which  cer- 
UUBly  will  be  bitter  and  which  may  be  very 
expensive.  If  luch  dlslllu«lonment  occurs, 
the  chance  for  International  economic  coop- 
eration, which  <ras  so  badly  fumbled  at  Lon- 
don m  1933  may  b«  wholly  lo«t  for  a  number 
of  years 

Let  a  look  at  wme  of  these  claims. 

One  of  them  is  that  an  institution  called 
the  Internatlonil  Monetary  Fund  will  stlmu- 
U.le  export  and  import  trade.  It  will  do  this. 
according  to  the  words  commonly  used,  by 
•UbUlzlng  the  rate  of  international  exchange. 

The  Monetary  Fund  can  stimulate  Ameri- 
can exports  beyond  what  they  would  ordi- 
narily be  only  by  putting  Into  the  hands  of 
other  nations,  or  the  citizens  of  those  na- 
tions, purchasing  power  which  would  not 
exist  without  tae  fund.  The  sponsors  of  the 
fund  defend  it  by  saying  that  they  do  not 
Intei^  to  do  IhLs.  They  say  that  t^  ^y  Intend 
to  safeguard  the  fund  to  prevent  Ita  irrespon- 
sible use  Perhaps  they  do.  but  it  cant  be 
two  ways  You  cannot  give  nations  access  to 
a  pool  of  mon<'y  on  the  grounds  that  it  will 
enable  them  to  buy  and  at  the  same  time 
make  good  the  assertion  that  you  don't  In- 
tend to  let  them  use  It  very  much. 

The  sponaor*  of  this  meastire  talk  about 
the  value  of  st»blll£lng  the  rates  of  exchange. 
We  think  you  cun't  do  that.  You  can  stabilize 
currencies  and  when  they  are  stabilized  they 
will  bear  to  etiCh  other  a  relationship  that 
wUl  not  fluctuate  widely.  This  will  engender 
confidence  and  promote  exchanges  cf  goods. 
But  until  the  currencies  are  stabilized  you 
cannot  atablllie  the  relationships.  Any  at- 
tempt to  stabilize,  rates  of  exchange  without 
stabiliElng  the  currencies  la  equivalent  to  the 
thought  that  3IOU  can  say  that  10  cigar  cou- 
poua  are  w^orth  a  dollar  and  have  people 
believe  yoU. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee In  reporting  the  Bretton  Woods  bill 
intimates  that  it  provides  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  unfair  and  dlacrimlnatory  currency 
practices.  Tb<>re  may  be  a  wide  definition 
Jit  what  is  unfair  and  discriminatory,  but  if 
the  Senate  coramlttee  meant  that  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  prcn.Tam  would  eliminate  the  vari- 
ous practices  i:hat  prevailed  just  before  the 
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outbreak  of  the  war 
SO  extravagant  as  to  be 
Woods  agreement   pro 
cases  these  practices 
balances   and    bllateri^l 
t>e  continued  for  a 

The  Bretton  Woods 
passed  the  House  will 
Senate.     Surely  there 
individual  or  some 
to  tell    the  country 
what  it  will  do  and 
ever  undertakes  the 
victim   of   defamatory 
also  the    probability 
when  the  smoke  has 
reccgnition  as  having 
public  service. 

There  was   a  time 
people    foresaw    the 
organization  such  as 
Cisco.     The    cotuitry 
saner  view  that  the 
is    not    a    solution 
opportunity    to    work 
some   of    them.    Tha' 
Someone  should  bring 
same  basis. 


fo- 


:he  statement  is  Just 

untrue.    The  Bretton 

fides  that   in  certain 

devaluation,  blocked 

arrangements   may 

period  of  years. 

)ill  which  already  has 

soon  come  before  the 

is  In  tha-.  body  some 

gniup  with  the  capacity 

^rhat  this  program   Is, 

wh4t  it  will  not  do.    Who- 

probably  will  be  the 

attack,  but   there   is 

;hat  he  or  they  will. 

cleared   away,   receive 

perfornied  a  valuable 


ivhen  overenthusiastic 
lUenlum    In    a   world 
at  set  up  at  San  Fran- 
has   now   come   to   the 
ijnlted  Nations  Charter 
all   our   ills   but   an 
out    a    solution    for 
Is    as   It    should    be. 
Bretton  Woods  to  the 


Don't  Call  Me  a  Cofenmunist  Any  More 


EXTENSION    DP  REMARKS 
<r 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 


OF  MQNTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF 

Monday.  July  16 

Monday.  Jkly  9>.  1945 


THE  UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of 


the 
1 


Mr.  WHEELER 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of 
entitled   "Dont  Ca 
Any  More."  written 
published  in  the 
1945. 

There  being  no 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  have  printed  In 

Record  an  article 

Me  a  Communist 

)y  Martin  Crowe  and 

Progressive  for  July  16, 


c^jectlon.  the  article 
in  the  Record. 


DOMT  Call  Mt 

(By  Mar 

I  used  to  enjoy 
I  don't  any  more. 

I  remember  way 
my  dud  ran  for  rep 
He    was   a    Farmer- 
parently  was  bad 

Because  I  rememb^ 
a  "bolshevik."  and  I 
hurled  at  my  dad  one 
yard. 

My  dad  was  a  slmpl(! 
binder  by  trade  and  a 
I'm  sure  he  didnt 
sure  the  term  "bolshe' ' 
he  used  to  get  in  his 
in  the  country  and  t 

My   dad   was   nevei 
have  been  afraid,  of 
probably    was.     But 
thing — a   vague   Idea 
never  could  make 
or  give  in. 

I  was  very  proud  of 
understand  jtist  how 
caught  the  feeling 
didn't  mind  being 
It  was  fun. 

I'm  sUlI  proud  of 
think  back.    When  I 

In   1924  I  was  10 
La  Pollette  ran  for 
La  Follette.     I  used 
in  the  town  where  I 
tons  and  literature. 


CpMMUNisT  Ant  More 
11  Crowe) 
belAg  called  a  Communist. 


tr- 


hill 


buck  around  1920.  when 
reiientative  in  Minnesota. 
L^borlte.     And    that    ap- 

that  they  called  him 

4emember  the  eggs  they 

afternoon  in  a  farmer's 

man.     He  was  a  book- 

irrusader  by  inclination. 

kn^w  who  Ijenin  was.    I'm 

;k"  confused  him.    But 

}ld  Model  T  and  go  out 

to  talk  to  the  farmers. 

scared  out.  He  may 
cburse — I  guess,  now,  he 
he  beli«ved  in  some- 
like  jU8;ice — and   they 

change,  or  tiun  back. 


my  ded  then.    I  didn't 

it  was — but  I  kind  of 

dad  had.  I  think.    I 

called  a  "litUe  bolshevik." 


cry 


my  dad  now — when  I 
■emember. 

rears  old  and  old  Bob 

p:  estdent.     Fighting  Bob 

go  from  door  to  door 

ivcd  and  pass  out  but- 


••Vote  for  Bob  La  FoUette."  Id  say  when 
they  opened  the  door. 

Usually  they  slammed  It  shut — and  8om« 
snarled.  "Communist."  and  some  said.  "Red." 
I  remember,  though,  that  others  were  very 
nice  to  me.  One  old  lady  gave  me  cookies, 
and  a  younger  one  gave  me  an  apple. 

It  was  my  dad  who  got  me  to  take  the 
stump  for  Bob  La  Follette.  of  course.  But  I 
got  to  like  him  a  lot.  He  l>ecame  my  hero 
along  with  Jumpln"  Joe  Dugan.  who  played 
third  base  for  the  Yankees,  and  Jack  Demp.sey. 

I  remember  that  I  disliked  Cal  Coolidge 
Tery  much.  And  I  didn't  mind  when  they 
called  me  a  "Red."  It  was  a  badge  of  honor. 
In  a  way.  They  were  too  stupid  to  know  it. 
But  It  was. 

My  political  activities  were  set  aside,  more 
or  less.  In  favor  of  baseball,  until  my  senior 
year  in  high  school. 

THX   CRKAT   FLOYD    OLSON 

Then  1932.  Floyd  Olson  was  running  for 
Governor  in  Minnesota,  and  every  paper  in 
the  State.  It  seemed,  was  out  to  get  him. 

I  considered  Floyd  Olson  the  greatest  man 
in  America  and  the  best  friend  the  common 
people  had  ever  had.  I  argued  with  other 
boys  In  school— and  with  their  psu-ents.  I 
argued  with  my  teachers. 

Almost  everyone  who  disagreed  with  me 
called  me  a  Communist.  I  didn't  mind.  I 
wasn't  a  Communist,  but  if  supporting  a 
great  man  like  Floyd  Olson  meant  that  you 
seemed  iilte  a  Communist.  I  began  to  feel  that 
Communists  couldn't  be  so  bad.  Anyhow,  I 
didn't  mind  being  called  one. 

In  1936  Floyd  Olson  aled.  I  remember  that 
I  prayed  he  wouldn't  die  when  I  heiud  he  was 
critically  Ul.  I  remember  that  I  cried  when 
he  was  dead.  I  rememl>er  going  to  his  fu- 
neral in  the  Minneapolis  Audltcrlum  and 
looking  at  all  the  humble,  little  people  who 
were  there.  I  remember  that  Phil  Ia  Follette. 
who  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  gave  the 
eulogy  as  a  close  friend  of  Floyd  Olson — and 
as  a  believer  In  the  same  bright  dream  for  the 
common  man. 

I  rememl)er  Phil  La  Follette  npoke  very 
briefly.  I  remember  he  quoted  from  Mark- 
ham's  Lincoln,   Man   of   the   People. 

*••     •     •     as  when  a  lordly  cedar  green  with 

boughs 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon   the 

hUls. 
And  leave  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky.** 

I  heard  the  quiet  sobbing  all  firound  me. 
But  my  heart  was  leaping  with  a  song.  Be- 
cause I  know  then  that  all  I  ever  wanted  to 
do  was  to  be  like  Floyd  Olson — and  believe  in 
the  things  he  believed  In,  and  fight  for  tBem. 
And  fight  for  the  people — the  little  people. 
Always.  No  matter  what  they  called  me.  In 
some  ways  that  was  the  greatest  day  of  my 
lUe. 

I  spoke  at  rallies  for  Elmer  Benson,  who  ran 
for  Governor  as  Floyd  Olson's  successor.  I 
spoke  for  Ernest  Lundeen,  who  was  Floyd 
Olson's  friend,  when  he  ran  for  United  States 
Senator.  My  friends  assured  me  I  was  a  pawn 
in  the  hands  of  Communists.  My  Catholic 
friends,  particularly,  despaired  of  me. 

I  didn't  mind. 

I  Joined  a  theater  group  which  included 
many  Jews.  They  were  Communists,  I  was 
told.  I  didn't  know,  for  sure,  if  they  were 
or  not.  I  didn't  care.  They  put  on  plays  like 
Waiting  for  Lefty,  by  Clifford  OdeU.  Their 
dramatic  aims  were  high.  Their  social  alms 
were  higher  still.    I  liked  them. 

I  began  to  teach  ni^t  school  for  the  WPA 
education  program.  I  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  teachers  union  of  our  group  in  St. 
Paul.  The  union  was  called  c<;mmunistlc. 
So  was  I.  Our  Minneapolis  group  went  on 
strike  and  the  papers  condemned  them.  X 
was  proud  of  them  for  their  courage. 

I  am  a  Catholic  and  I  believe  in  Catholl- 
clam.  I  never  really  found  a  way  to  coordi- 
nate my  Catholicism  with  formal  oommu- 
nlsm.     I  never  became  a  Comnrunl^. 
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But  I  didn't  mind  being  called  one.  I  en- 
Joyed  it.  The  people  I  knew  who  were  Com- 
munists were  good  people — sincere  and  Ideal- 
istic. At  least,  most  of  them  were.  The  po- 
litical leaders  I'd  most  admired  had  alwajrs 
been  labeled  as  Communists.  The  New  Deal, 
In  which  I  put  my  new  hopes  of  fair  play  for 
hiunanlty,  was  called  comnrunlstlc.  I  didn't 
mind  being  grouped  with  such  people  and 
such  Ideas.    I  liked  it. 

Then  the  war  got  going. 

Germany  was  fighting  with  Russia  as  an 
ally.  The  Communists  wanted  ts  to  stay 
out  of  it.  It  got  so  everyone  wl.o  wanted 
us  to  stay  out  was  suspected  o;  being  a 
Communist — or  accused  of  it  by  ihcse  who 
wanted  us  to  get  in.  Again  I  didn't  nUnd 
the  charge.  I  liked  it.  I  went  tD  Chicago 
in  1940  as  a  delegat?  to  a  peace  mc*lllzatlon 
rally.  We  were  called  Communists — and 
many  there  were  Communist*.    Th'j  rally  was 

a  failure but  I  enjoyed  it  and  ,he  bright 

Idea  it  held  before  m«. 

Then  Germany  attacked  Russia.  The  Com- 
munists began  to  demand  we  go  into  the 
war.  I  was  confused.  I  hated  war.  I  didn't 
believe  a  war  could  be  a  good  tiling.  Not 
really  good. 

But  I  Chang: d. 

NOT  ANT  MORE,  PLEASE 

I  saw  many  men  who  had  supported  Floyd 
Olson  and  Bob  La  Pollette  and  all  the  rest 
going  over  to  the  war  idea — prescribing  the 
war  as  a  crusade.  I  heard  the  ma  i  in  whom 
I  t>elteved  so  much.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
preach  the  war  as  a  crvisade.  And  so  I  began 
to  see  It  as  a  crusade — and  I  chinged  over. 
Not  completely,  maybe;  but  most  .if  the  way. 
at  least. 

Then  I  saw  a  strange  thing  hap))en.  I  saw 
men  like  Bob  and  Phil  La  Follette  and  Burt 
Wheeler,  who'd  carried  the  torch  fcr  the 
common  nran  from  the  beginning — from  way 
back  when  It  was  dangerous  to  carry  it — I 
saw  them  charged  with  being  reactionaries 
and  Facclsts  all  of  a  sudden  Jiist  because 
they  opposed  our  entrance  Into  iIm  war.  I 
was  confused  again.  But  finally  I  was  con- 
vinced that  they  had  changed.  That  the 
light  of  liberalism  had  died  ou  in  their  souls. 
That  they'd  sold  out  the  people.  My  friends 
who  were  liberals,  and  had  been  called  Com- 
munists, convinced  me. 

Then  Japan  attacked  and  almost  every 
American  was  united.    The  war  was  on. 

Recently  I've  had  the  old  charge  of  Com- 
munlFm  leveled  again.  I've  supported  my 
new  vision  of  the  great  American,  Henry  Wal- 
lace, in  speech  and  in  print.  Iv;  supported 
the  CIO  I  haven't  minded  the  communistic 
label.    I've  liked  It. 

But  not  any  more.  Please  don't  call  me  a 
Communist  now.  It  la  a  term  in  which  I 
no  longer  find  a  thrill.  It  is  a  t;rm  of  con- 
tempt now.     For  me. 

The  change  began  when  I  read  some  of  the 
words  of  the  "lost  liberals"  like  La  Follette 
and  found  them  still  good  and  still  liberal. 
It  began  when  I  fotind  these  mei  still  fight- 
ing for  the  latxjrlng  man — the  common  peo- 
ple. It  began  when  I  found  these  men — 
these  men  who  they  said  were  Tories  and 
Fascists — fighting  for  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  a  fair  shake  for  ail  the  little, 
forsaken  people  of  the  earth.  Anywhere. 
Any  time.  It  l}egan  when  I  found  that 
charity  and  decency  and  tolerance  and  lib- 
eralism and  Justice  were  still  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  these  men  I  t  nought  had 
abandoned  the  fight.  It  was  I  who  aban- 
doned it. 

My  awakening  began  when  I  found  these 
men  again — and  read  their  words  and  re- 
viewed their  acts.  It  reached  its  comple- 
tion when  I  looked  at  Joe  Stalin 

For  Staim  is  the  one  who  eold  out  the 
liberals.  Russia  is  the  country  which  today 
practices  the  imperialism  as  old  as  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  Stalin's  men  have  be<n  preaching 
revenge  and  cruelty  and  conteanpt  for  the 


conquered  which  are  as  old  as  Attlla  or 
Genghis  Khan.  Stalin  is  the  one  who  runs 
true  to  form  as  a  conqueror — true  as  Bona- 
parte— or  Bismarck — or  Alexander  the  Great. 

Liberalism  is  young  and  new  and  alive — 
and  different.  Stalinism  is  old  and  dead  and 
hea^'y  with  a  gray  sameness.  Liberalism 
dares  to  preach  a  new,  shining  hope  in  a 
doctrine  of  starting  over  in  a  world  brother- 
hood with  everyone — friend  and  enemy — in 
It.  Stalinism  preaches  a  doctrine  as  old  as 
that  which  Cato  led  the  Romans  to  apply  to 
Carthage — a  doctrine  of  domination,  of  di- 
vision of  spoils,  of  might  over  right. 

So  please  don't  call  me  a  Communist  again. 
The  thrill  is  gone. 

My  dad  used  to  laugh  when  they  threat- 
ened him  back  in  the  Model  T  days.  But 
it  was  because  there  was  something  to  laugh 
at — the  laughter  was  In  the  dream. 

He  would  not  laugh  today.  There  Is  no 
laughter  in  Stalinism.  There  is  none  of  the 
old  under-dcg  idea,  of  the  one  who  is  down 
but  is  grinning  and  getting  ready  to  get 
back  up  again.  Stalinism  is  on  its  feet. 
Very  steady,  too.  But  the  laughter  is  gone. 
The  dieam  ts  dead. 

Don  t  call  me  a  Communist  now.  Unless 
you  mean  the  kind  Christ  was.  He  believed 
in  the  brotherhood  of  men,  in  mercy,  in  the 
dignity  of  the  human  being  and  the  human 
soul.  Stalin  isn't  that  kind  of  a  Communist. 
Maybe  he  isn't  any  kind.  Mayt>e  he  isn't  a 
Communist  at  all. 

I  guess  it  won't  be  unpopular  now  to  be 
called  a  Communist.  The  boys  on  the  radio 
praise  Stalin  every  night.  The  Junior  Cham- 
Ijer  of  Commerce  likes  it,  I  guess.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  will,  too, 
perhaps.  Thomas  Lament,  they  say,  issues 
statements  in  behalf  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
on  how  nice  Stalin  is  once  you  get  to  deal 
with  him.  And  a  J.  P.  Morgan  partner  ought 
to  know.  Yes;  it's  fashionable  now  to  flirt 
with  the  Communists. 

But  I'll  just  as  aeon  be  unpopular  then. 
It  was  always  fun  that  way.  Don't  call  me 
a  Communist  now.  Call  me  a  radical  maybe. 
Or  a  nonconformist.  Or  whatever  may  strike 
you. 

Or  else  just  call  me  a  young  man  slightly 
disappointed  in  love.  Call  me  a  man  who 
vaguely  wooed  a  girl  with  the  wind  in  her 
hair — and  now  finds  her  with  a  permanent 
wave  and  an  expensive  new  hat  on  her  bead. 

And  nothing  more. 


Some  Facts  About  Sugar 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aRL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAHVES 

Friday,  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  with  a  serious  sugar  shortage.  Be- 
cause sugar  is  not  available,  great  quanti- 
ties of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  being 
wasted  that  should  be  canned.  Bakers 
and  other  food -processing  plants  are  be- 
ing curtailed.  Each  day  I  receive  a  num- 
ber of  letters  protesting  the  Government 
sugar  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  list  a  few 
of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  present 
situation.  Our  sugar  shortage  Is  caused 
by  the  blundering  and  mishandling  of 
the  program  by  the  Government.  The 
following  facts  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  present  shortage: 

First.  This  administration  has  been 
hostile  to   domestic  sugar   production. 


particularly  the  expansion  of  the  sugar- 
beet  industry.  High  officials,  including 
Henry  Wallace,  were  opposed  to  an  ex- 
pansion of  sugar-beet  raising. 

Second.  When  the  war  threatened  this 
policy  was  not  changed.  Early  in  1D41, 
H.  R.  3582  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Harry  Coffee,  of  Nebraska.  This 
bill  provided,  that  if  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands could  not  market  their  full  quota 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
quota  he  assigned  to  domestic  producers 
by  increasing  their  quota  accordingly. 
Although  Pearl  Harbor  was  only  about  10 
months  away,  the  administration  op- 
posed this  legislation. 

Third.  The  greatest  possible  domestic 
production  of  sugar  has  not  been  at- 
tained during  the  war.  because  of  the 
Government's  delays  in  setting  prices  and 
giving  the  necessary  go  signals.  Similar 
delays  have  hurt  production  in  Cuba  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Fourth.  The  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  get  the  labor  troubles  in  Puerto 
Rico  settled  caused  us  to  lose  500,000 
tons. 

Fifth.  The  recent  allocation  to  Spain 
of  60,000  tons  of  sugar.  Spain  is  not  our 
ally,  and  is  not  even  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Sixth.  In  recent  months  the  lend-lease 
shipments  of  sugar  to  foreign  countries 
has  amounted  to  1.300.000.000  pounds. 
This  is  approximately  10  pounds  per  per- 
son in  Uie  United  States. 

It  is  not  my  Intention,  In  listing  lend- 
lease  shipment  of  sugar,  to  imply  that 
this  constituted  blundering,  if  these  ship- 
ments were  made  according  to  law  and 
to  bring  about  an  early  victory  in  Europe. 
I  do  list  this  amount  of  lend-lease  sugar 
because  I  think  the  people  should  have  all 
the  facts  bearing  upon  our  sugar  situa- 
tion. 


War  Chests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  the  British  Em- 
pire, producing  70  percent  of  the  world's 
gold,  with  an  unmined  gold  reserve  esti- 
mated to  be  400,000,000  ounces  in  South 
Africa  alone,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  of  silver  and  its  use  as  money, 
has  been  forced  to  come  to  America  for 
silver  for  a  war  chest  to  save  British 
credit  in  both  World  Wars. 

We  were  told  in  this  conflict  that  days 
of  war  chests  were  over — and  accordingly 
we  shut  down  our  gold  mines  and  stopped 
production  of  gold  in  the  United  States. 
Not  so  the  British — the  gold  mines  of 
Canada  have  continued  to  operate  and 
expand,  mostly  with  United  States 
money.  And  while  many  of  our  mining 
companies  producing  strategic  metals 
have  had  their  delays  and  troubles 
getting  priorities  for  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  replacements  to  produce  these 
Vitally  needed  war  metals,  the  British 
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South  African  gold  mines  have  been 
running  full  time.  The  South  African 
Purchasing  Commission,  domiciled  in  th» 
United  States.  Is  free  to  go  into  our 
market*  and  buy  all  the  gold-mine  equip- 
BMBt  It  can  find  for  shipment  to  South 
Africa.  At  the  same  time,  the  silver  re- 
wnres  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
have  been  openi^d  to  the  British  to  build 
up  a  Bntl.«h  war  chest  to  the  extent  of 
some  300.G00  OCO  ounces  of  silver,  without 
cost,  mainly  to  be  coined  into  money  for 
circulation  In  the  British  Empire,  the 
silver  to  be  returned  to  us  when  it  has 
served  its  purpcse  in  bolstering  British 
credit  by  clrculstlng  in  the  channels  of 
British  trade  and  business. 

American  silver  went  to  the  rescue  of 
the  British  in  the  last  World  War  to  be 
returned  to  us  in  a  way  that  had  drastic 
results.  Mast  of  us  recall  how  in  their 
financial  extremity  in  the  last  war.  the 
Brlti.ih  drew  on  silver  reserves  of  our 
Treasury  for  200.000.000  ounces  for  coin- 
age, for  which  they  paid  us  a  dollar  an 
ounce,  to  be  u.sed  mainly  to  bolster  Brit- 
ish credit  in  Irdia,  The  British  credit 
waa  saved  and  the  war  was  won.  and  the 
Brltirh  prr.ceedi'd  with  their  plans  to  re- 
capturi'  tl.oir  foreign  trade  and  the  world 
banking  busine?^s. 

First  they  called  in  their  silver  coin- 
age In  England,  extracted  90.000.000 
ounces  of  silver  from  these  coin  by  re- 
ducing the  silver  content  from  .925  fine 
to  .500  fine.  They  then  returned  to  cir- 
culation the  same  amount  of  money  by 
replacing  the  silver  extracted  with  the 
equivalent  amount  of  alloy  and  were 
successful  in  selling  the  90.000.000  ounces 
of  silver  taken  from  their  coinage  in  the 
Orient  without  breaking  the  market. 
The  next  move  "to  return  the  useless 
."iUver"  they  had  obtained  from  the 
United  Stales  was  to  shift  India  to  a 
monetary  system  on  a  gold  bullion  basis 
which  meant  that  Indian  paper  rupees 
would  only  l>e  redeemable  in  gold  bullion 
in  quantities  of  S8  000.  This  defeated 
the  gold  redemption  feature  as  far  as 
any  monetary  use  of  gold  by  the  people 
of  India  was  concerned. 

With  the  silver  rupees  flowing  into  the 
bank  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
the  mechanics  of  retiring  the  silver  and 
replacing  it  with  paper  rupees  was  a 
simple  banking  operation  and  the  stage 
was  set  to  "return"  our  silver  which  was 
dumped  on  the  market  with  disastrous 
results  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
oriental  customers  of  business  in  the 
United  States.  When,  by  this  manipula- 
tion, the  price  of  silver  fell  to  25  cents 
per  ounce,  the  wharves  and  docks  on  our 
west  coast  and  the  wharves  and  docks 
of  the  oriential  countries  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Pacific  were  soon  blocked 
with  grain,  flour,  and  all  kinds  of  exports 
which  could  not  be  moved  across  the 
ocean  or  Into  the  interior  of  China  be- 
cause the  money  of  the  orientals  had  lost 
its  purchcslnsi  power.  We  soon  saw  the 
price  of  wheat  in  the  Northwest  States 
fall  as  low  as  19  cents  a  bushel.  With 
their  western  wheat  xinsalable,  the  farm- 
ers could  not  pay  their  taxes  and  many 
rural  schools  could  not  open.    Business 
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Tbe  Need  for  Lamber  and  for 
Railroad  Cart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  the  War  Production  Board  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  can 
render  some  immediate  assistance  to  the 
farmers  of  Nebraska.  There  are  many 
things  they  need  for  an  adequate  pro- 
duction of  food,  including  more  farm 
machinery,  but  I  want  to  particularly 
stress  the  need  for  lumber  and  for  grain 
cars. 

A  big  wheat  crop  is  being  harvested  In 
my  section  of  Nebrcska.  I  am  Informed 
by  one  elevator  operator,  that  his  ele- 
vator will  be  full  of  wheat  2  days  after 
It  starts  to  come  in.  He  has  been  as- 
sured that  he  will  receive  two  grain  cars 
per  week  to  ship  out  this  wheat.  These 
two  cars  per  week  will  only  take  care  of 
3*2  hours  run  for  the  elevator.  This  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  tar  situation.  Count- 
less other  elevators  are  in  a  similar  po- 
sltlon. 

Lumber  Is  needed  not  only  for  build- 
ing grain  bins  and  cribs,  but  for  general 
farm  purposes.  A  priority  or  an  alloca- 
tion on  paper  does  not  help  anyone,  but 
it  adds  to  the  headaches  of  all.  The  wage 
scales  and  manpower  controls  should 
so  be  adjusted  that  a  greater  production 
of  lumber  can  be  instituted  at  once.  I 
am  informed  that  the  production  of  lum- 
ber is  retarded  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  South,  because 
of  these  controls.  It  is  highly  important 
to  the  production  of  food  that  we  have 
full  speed  ahead  on  our  production  of 
lumber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  these  Govern- 
ment agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  the  War  Production 
Board  take  cognizance  of  the  drastic 
need  for  lumber  and  for  railroad  cars 
and  do  something  about  it  immediately. 


Govemment  Responsibility  for  Full 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  16  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  Government  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  full  employ- 
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ment,  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MahoneyI  on  the  Town 
Hall  Meeting  program  in  New  York  City 
on  July  12. 1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  QUSSnON  IS.  SHOULD  0OVnt^  MENT  tl  lE- 
EPONSIBM  rOB  CONTINinNO  mX  XMPLOT- 
BiENT?       TES 

Let  us  bsgln  with  a  stork  fact.  The  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  this  yeai  will  amount 
to  M.&OO.OCO.OCO. 

That  Is  more  than  the  total  arnual  Federal 
tax  revenues  before  the  depresslcn. 

If  Government  bonds  are  to  remain  the  best 
Investment  In  the  world,  we've  got  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  Government  will  collect  In  taxes 
every  year  enough  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
debt. 

We  know  that  only  a  fully  employed  Amer- 
ica can  provide  this  revenue.  The  Icsue. 
therefore.  Is  Shall  the  Government  accept  the 
responsibility  to  plan  In  advance  for  full  em- 
ployment, or  shall  It  repudiate  rtaponslblUty 
and  trust  to  luckT 

With  the  national  debt  rapldlj  tx>lUng  up 
to  three  hundred  billions,  w«  cinnot  afford 
to  take  a  chance. 

Federal  revenues  took  a  noee  dive  after  the 
crash  of  1929.  They  (ell  from  four  billions 
annually  to  only  two.  That  was  because  In- 
dustry, acung  alone,  could  not  put  people 
back  to  work. 

Then  we  tried  RPC  loans  to  tig  business. 
That  failed,  Then  we  tried  aovernment 
spending  through  WPA.    That  abo  failed. 

Now  let  Government  profit  by  these  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  maintain  lull  employ- 
ment, first  by  adopting  policies  o  stimulate 
the  Investment  of  private  capital  In  free  en- 
terprise and.  second,  by  Investing  Govern- 
ment funds  In  productive  projects  when  pri- 
vate Investment  is  not  sufScient  to  keep  the 
Federal  revenues  high  enough  to  pay  the  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Either  Government  will  assimie  the  respon- 
sibility of  preventing  another  economic  col- 
lapse or,  after  tbe  collapse  has  (ome.  It  will 
find  Itself  struggling  Inadequately  to  meet 
a  new  unemployment  crisis. 

The  danger  signals  are  already  Hying.  Farm 
Income  is  lower  than  a  year  age.  There  are 
more  unemployed.  Business  activity  is  de- 
creasing. The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  begins  Its  July  review  of  economic  con- 
ditions with  this  sentence: 

"The  Influence  of  cut-backs  in  war  orders 
Is  becoming  more  apparent  in  industrial  re- 
ports as  the  Ttreeks  pass,  and  a  do«  nward  trend 
In  manufacturing  activity  is  nov  well  estab- 
lished." 

Thus  speaks  the  National  City  Ilank.  Those 
naive  optimists  who  thick  that  industry  alone 
can  stop  this  trend  wear  the  same  rosy  glasses 
as  those  who  in  1930  saw  proep'Tity  around 
every  corner. 

We  cannot  l>egln  to  carry  the  present 
national  debt  unless  we  have  a  high  national 
Income,  and  we  cannot  have  suci  an  Income 
unless  we  have  full  employment  at  good  pay. 
Bu.siness  needs  full  employment.  Agriculture 
needs  it.  Industry  needs  it.  Management 
needs  It,  and  labor  needs  it. 

The  whole  national  econoncy  needs  It 
because  there  will  be  no  market  for  the 
prodigious  output  of  American  farms  and 
factories  when  Uncle  Sam  stopt.  buying  for 
purposes  of  war  unless  Government  under- 
takes to  make  sure  that  a  fully  employed 
America  shall  be  purchasing  for  jDeace. 

Critics  of  the  proposal  that  the  Government 
act  now  instead  of  waiting  until  rising  un- 
employment is  well  on  the  way  to  creating  a 
new  depression  talk  as  though  full  employ- 
ment were  the  deadly  enemy  of  free  enter- 
prl..e.    They  scream  charges  that  the  pending 


full  employment  bUl  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  planned  economy.  Well,  what  is  a 
planned  economy?  Every  successful  Industry 
in  the  Nation  is  managed  by  planners.  There 
are  steel  planners  and  chemical  planners  and 
railroad  plannov  and  oil  planners.  We  are 
winning  this  war  because  we  planned  it  suc- 
cessfully. This  broadcast  is  being  carried  on 
only  because  the  radio  Industry  has  success- 
fully planned  the  radio  networks  that  cover 
the  continent  and  the  Town  Hall  managers 
planned  this  program. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  plannmg. 
There  is  nothing  worth  while  without  It. 
Planning  is  good  or  bad  according  to  Its  pur- 
poses and  Its  methods. 

The  plan  for  full  employment  now  pend- 
ing in  Washington  is  good  because  It  Is  a  plan 
to  save  free  enterprise  by  making  It  possible 
for  farms  and  factories  to  produce  at  a  profit 
by  preserving  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  of  America. 

This  proposal  depends,  first  of  all,  upon  the 
adoption  of  economic  policies  that  will  stim- 
ulate private  Investment,  It  Is  carefully 
drawn  eo  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  Execu- 
tive control.  It  contains  three  prlnclp«U  safe- 
guards. First,  it  provides  for  the  preparation 
of  a  job  budget  In  the  Executive  offlces  of 
the  President.  Second.  It  sets  up  a  Joint  oom- 
mittee  of  Congress  composed  of  Members  of 
both  Hoiues  and  all  political  parties  the  duty 
of  which  will  be  to  recommend  any  program 
that  may  be  submitted.  Third  and  finally.  It 
la  so  drawn  that  not  a  dollar  of  public  money 
can  be  spent  until  the  program  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  standing  committees  of  both 
Houses  and  open  debate  upon  the  floor. 

Thus  It  lj<  a  proposal  by  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  elected  by  the  people, 
shall  a£sume  In  Congress  the  national  respon- 
sibility of  making  certain  that  tbe  economic 
machine  shall  not  rtin  down  again  as  it  did 
In  1930. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17, 1945 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  herein  a  powerful  and  informa- 
tive address  made  on  July  13,  1945,  by 
the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson,  our 
able  Under  Secretary  of  War.  before  the 
Warren  County  Bankers  Association  of 
Glens  Palls.  N.  Y.: 

The  reasons  for  my  presence  tonight  are 
suggestive  of  the  reply  of  a  young  selectee 
to  a  couple  of  reporters  In  his  home  town 
who  asked  him  why  he  got  Into  the  Army 
so  promptly  after  his  eighteenth  birthday. 
He  answered  (1)  I  wanted  to  fight  to  de- 
fend my  country,  (2)1  knew  It  would  build 
me  up  physically,  (3)  they  came  and  took 
me. 

Well,  your  chairman  came  and  took  me. 
But  I  have  a  further  reason  for  being  here — a 
big  reason — the  pleasure  of  being  back  with 
old  friends.  In  the  place  where  I  was  born 
and  raised,  the  place  for  which  I  shall  have 
the  warmest  attachment  all  the  days  of  my 
life. 

My  talk  tonight  is  on  the  soldiers  that 
make  up  this  great  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  powerful  fighting  force  our 
country  has  ever  sent  to  the  field.  The  strong 
fighting  teams  we  have  created  from  the  ranks 
of  free  men  have  given  sure  proof  of  the  Irre- 


sistible might  of  the  Nation.  The  massive 
blows  we  have  delivered  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
S?a  of  Japan,  have  had  behind  them  the  Im- 
pact of  determined  and  disciplined  fighting 
men;  they  hare  also  had  behind  them  the  sus- 
tained power  of  management  and  labor  In  a 
free  industry  that  has  produced  a  weight 
of  war  production  tiiat  nothing  could  with- 
stand. Tbe  Axis  had  proclaimed  that  it 
needed  a  dictatorship  to  produce  the  full 
force  and  momentum  of  modern  war.  De- 
mocracy rose  In  its  "finest  hotir,"  and  de- 
stroyed that  Uluslon. 

The  minor  inconveniences  of  our  dally 
lives  remind  us  that  in  the  process  we  have 
had  to  accept  economic  controls  and  com- 
pulsions of  various  sorts.  But  let  us  not 
forget  that  these  have  been  cheerfully  and 
readily  accepted  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  that  their  tenure  rests  on  a  revocable 
consent  of  the  whole  people. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  work  with  the 
men  in  our  armed  foroea  who  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  meet  in  peace  and  sectirlty 
here  tonight.  I  know  tbe  leadership  and  the 
heroism  that  broke  the  German  Atlantic  wall 
a  year  ago  and  that  are  now  breaking  the 
back  of  a  treacherous  enemy  In  the  Far  Bait. 
We  will  not  forget  tbe  strength  of  that  At- 
lantic wall  It  would  have  been  lmpr«gnaM« 
against  any  attack  not  based  upon  profound 
knowledge  of  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted, 
prolonged  planning,  air  and  sea  superiority, 
a  high  standard  of  training:  end  an  unbeat- 
able spirit  on  the  part  of  the  troops  who 
stormed  the  wall.  For  every  one  of  a  million 
tasks  the  men  had  been  appointed  and 
trained.  In  no  other  way  could  such  a  colos- 
sal undertaking  have  been  launched  ard 
sustained  without  immediate  disaster.  Noth- 
ing could  be  left  to  chance,  for  every  chance 
favored  the  enemy.  Our  gratitude  and  that 
of  all  the  free  world  go  out  to  the  great  com- 
petent leadership  that  planned  end  won  the 
vast  campaigns  on  the  Continent.  Yet  even 
while  we  pay  tribute  to  thot  leadership,  we 
remain  aware  that  victory  Is  won  less  by 
genius  in  the  few  than  by  faithfulness  In 
the  many,  and  in  that  great  enterprise  the 
humblest  QI  marched  to  heights  of  the  heroic. 
This  GI  of  ours  has  the  appealing  trait  of 
masking  the  heroic  with  the  commonplace,  as 
you  know. 

The  other  day  when  a  troop  train  on  Its 
way  to  an  embarkation  point  was  stopped  at 
a  siding,  a  GI  got  out  of  his  car  and  scrawled 
on  the  side  of  it  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  "Is 
this  trip  necessary?" 

We  will  not  forget  the  dark  days  of  last 
December  In  the  Ardennes,  when  the  Ger- 
mans won  a  break-through  and  disaster  was 
Imminent.  In  aero  weather,  in  3  feet  of  snow, 
those  foot  soldiers  of  the  First  Army  and  the 
Third  Army  first  stopped  them  In  their  tracks 
and  then  drove  them  back.  There  is  no  hero- 
ism in  otir  history  greater  than  that. 

A  task  as  tough  as  the  breaking  of  tbe 
German  wall  Is  ahtad  of  us  in  the  Far  East, 
where  the  ramparts  of  a  foe  as  deadly  as  the 
German  still  stand.  We  are  assigning  to  our 
superb  military  and  naval  leadership  and  to 
ths  resolution  of  otir  soldiers  and  sailors  the 
task  of  breaking  down  that  final  bastion. 

This  leadership  and  the  fighting  teams  It 
directs  and  disposes  will  gut  the  finest  fi^ht- 
Ing  tools  that  American  skill  can  devise  and 
fashion.  The  weapons  w(>  are  sending  «out 
there,  from  ships  and  plenes  to  tanks  and 
rifles,  are  the  real  business  better  than  any- 
thing possessed  by  any  ether  army;  but  I 
hasten  to  point  out  these  weapons,  powerful 
as  they  are,  would  not  have  taken  us  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Okinawa  if  the  Americans 
who  use  them  were  not  made  of  heroic  stuff 
and  proving  themselves  worthy  of  our  finest 
traditions.  I  work  with  the  men  who  plan 
and  improve  and  produce  iJiese  weapons,  but 
I  am  ever  mindful  of  the  alertness  and  valor 
and  steadfastness  of  fighting  American*  wtM 
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brtn«  th*«*  weapons  to  b^ar  on  the  enemy 
and  who  die  In  every  battle  wielding  theaa 
weapons  In  our  defenae.  Their  devotion  to 
duty  alwaya  aurmotiata  their  normal  instinct 
to  Utc. 

Our  prlceleaa  weapon  In  thl»  war  ts  our 
•oldier.  ihla  matchleM  American  who  by  aklU 
and  alertness.  Ingenuity  and  undersUnding. 
sacrifice  and  courage,  has  whipped  the  Wehr- 
macht  and  is  Eolng  to  finish  off  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Army.  It  Is  not  entirely  correct  to 
assume  that  now.  after  nearly  4  years  ol  war, 
the  GI  Is  Just  a  clTlllan  dressed  up  In  military 
olothing.  performing  the  hard  ta&ks  of  war. 

The  OI  Is  a  great  soldier,  the  flower  of  all 
the  armies  I  have  ever  seen,  or  of  which  I 
hav*  read  or  heard. 

Ko  other  soldier  In  history  has  been  as  well 
educated.  No  other  soldUr  has  ever  advanced 
ln»o  battle  so  keenly  aware  of  th-  roots  and 
causes  of  war.  at  the  Implications  of  war  or  of 
the  awftil  coat  of  war. 

Steuben.  160  years  ago.  wrote  a  friend  In 
Europe  about  the  American  soldier  of  the 
Rcvoiutionary  Army.  "The  genius  of  this 
nation  Is  not  to  be  compared  to  Prussians. 
Austrians  or  French.  You  say  to  one  of  your 
•oldlers.  Do  this",  and  he  doeth  It;  but  here 
I'm  obliged  to  say:  This  Is  the  reason  why 
you  ought  to  do  this',  and  then  he  does  It." 

Our  soldier  today  Is  serious  and  grim — but 
keen.  mteUisrent.  tactically,  and  he  has 
learned  well  the  old  lesson  of  war.  kill  or 
get  killed  He  know.s  and  studies  his 
weapons — and  does  not  waste  time  In 
bravado.  His  Job  Is  a  soldier's  Job.  and  he 
has  shouldered  Its  burdens  along  with  his 
rifle.  That  rifle  can  be  a  burden,  too.  A 
youngster  Just  ordered  from  the  firing  line 
to  a  command  post  for  examination  for 
cononilssion  aa  second  lieutenant  was  asked 
what  a  decimal  point  was.  He  looked  uncer- 
tain for  a  moment,  then  he  nudged  the 
Oarand  higher  \.p  on  his  shoulder  by  Its 
allng  and  said,  -This  thing  weighs  9  point  4 
pounds,  and  after  you've  carried  It  for  6 
hours  >ou  drop  the  decimal  point."  He  has 
dispensed  with  the  sentlmentallsm  of  war 
and  has  replaced  It  with  a  technical  adapta- 
bility which  makes  effective  the  most  ad- 
vanced weapons  of  modern  times. 

Without  his  easy  skill  in  adapting  the  ad- 
vanced principles  of  science,  all  the  factories 
and  laboratories  and  advanced  technique  of 
modern  weapons  would  be  of  no  avail.  He  Is 
the  best  soldier  In  the  world.  t>ecause  he  not 
only  has  the  best  equipment  In  the  world, 
*^\it  because  he  has  the  mind  and  heart  to 
uae  It  effectively.  Our  men  are  always  on 
■  the  offensive,  with  a  stipreme  confidence 
which  U  akin  to  genius. 

A  flight  by  airplane  over  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  is  astounding.  The  one  Island  in  a 
group  held  by  us  Is  a  hive  of  activity.  The 
terrain  is  sciu-red  with  air  stripe  and  good 
roads.  Shops  and  depots  are  running  full 
blast  to  keep  all  equipment  In  condition. 
Alrpli^«s  strike  out  at  enemy -held  Islands 
at  any  signs  of  activity.  Over  and  over  again 
the  Japanese  repair  bombed  runways  and 
campa.  only  to  see  their  work  ruined  by 
another  sharp  attack.  They  try  to  build 
boats  and  rafts  in  hidden  places  only  to  have 
these  craft  blown  to  pieces  as  aoou  as  they 
touch  the  water. 

The  American  Island  Is  a  site  of  energy 
and  win  to  work  and  win.  The  Japanese-held 
Islands  are  locked  In  the  primitive  stillness 
of  the  Jungles  and  forests  and  are  hemmed  lu 
by  our  Navy. 

This  will  to  work  and  win  springs  from  the 
soldier's  fearless  heart.  He  carries  Into  these 
far-off  battles  a  love  of  country  and  a  pride 
in  his  military  skill. 

This  Army,  with  Ita  better  weapons  than 
any  m  history,  makes  better  use  of  them. 
This  Army  has  better  health  than  any  in 
history,  not  only  because  we  give  the  soldier 
tb*  beet  medical  attention  but  because  the 
•oldier  is  Intelligent  enough  to  take  care 
Ct  himself.  He  does  not  go  into  battle 
li^lMK    and    hopeless,    feeling    that    he    is 


doomed.    He  goes  In  1o  kill  the  enemy  and 
to  come  out  a  whole   nan. 

The  American  soldi  >r  of  today  la  taller, 
heavier,  and  la  toughei  mentally  and  physi- 
cally than  any  he  his  met.  He  not  only 
haa  a  higher  regard  f<r  physical  soundness, 
but  is  more  religious  than  the  soldier  of 
the  past.  Our  soldier  la  not  ashamed  to 
pray. 

He  is  open-handed  I  nd  open-hearted,  but 
he  Is  democracy's  favorite  son,  and  he  has 
stirred  the  Imagination  of  the  world.  The 
simple,  unaffected  charm  of  his  personality 
has  been  sobered  In  the  crucible  of  war, 
but  It  has  not  beer  changed  materially. 
There  Is  no  cause  fo  r  concern  over  what 
his  behavior  will  be  a  ter  this  war.  Out  of 
all  the  millions  of  us.  the  GI  makes  up  one 
huge  class  that  appreciates  home  and  coun- 
try, for  he  has  seen  s)  much  under  foreign 
skies,  so  much  which  is  so  different.  Many 
of  our  soldiers  have  spent  years  overseas 
without  once  seeing  1he  American  flag  dis- 
played. The  flag  doen  not  float  over  posts 
and  fortifications  whei  the  enemy  is  about. 
Our  soldiers  carry  th(  flag  in  their  hearts, 
and  for  tbls  let  us  be  th.ankiUl.  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  dwe  led  too  long  on  this, 
but  Inquiries  are  now  coming  In  thick  and 
fast  about  the  soldier- -how  long  It  will  take 
him  to  finish  his  Jot,  and  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  will  be  when  he  comes  home. 

There  Is  plenty  of  nonsense  afloat  about 
the  mind  of  the  retu-ning  soldier,  as  If  he 
had  become  In  som;  way  abnormal  and 
would  require  some  8>ecial  treatment.  Let 
no  one  lose  any  sleep  over  that. 

I  would  say  that  a  man  will  return,  where 
once  was  a  boy.  He  will  be  maturer  and 
harder  and  healthier.  You  can  depend  upon 
him  for  a  definite  ic  ea  of  what  he  wants 
to  do      You  win  And  him  self-reliant. 

Like  the  father  whc  se  son  came  home  for 
a  furlough  before  be  ng  redeployed  to  the 
Paclflc.  The  father  se  tied  down  in  his  chair, 
lit  his  pipe  and  got  c  tmfcrtable. 

"Son."  he  said,  "I  vould  like  you  to  drop 
in  at  the  garage  and  tee  your  old  boss  when 
you  have  time.  I  also  would  like  to  have  ycu 
see  your  grandmother  She  has  prayed  for 
you  every  night.  Then  I  suppose  you  want 
to  see  your  girl  friend   Mary. " 

The  son  said,  "I  atte  aded  to  all  that  on  the 
way  up  from  the  station."  "What  do  you 
mean?"  "Well,  I  boui  ht  the  lot  across  the 
street  from  the  garag  •  to  start  a  garage  of 
my  own  Then  I  went  to  the  bank,  the  city 
ball,  and  then  to  grax  dma's. ' 

"Well,  what  about  Wary?"  "Mary  wasn  t 
home,  so  I  married  he  kid  sister  and  left  her 
at  grandma's. " 

While  overdrawn  ai  to  the  speed  even  of 
American  youth,  this  story  contains  a  lesson 
for  all  of  us. 

I  have  been  talkl  ig  about  our  soldier. 
Now  a  word  about  th<  i  man  be  is  fighting  in 
the  Far  Bast. 

Ycu  might  feel  thrt  the  Japanese  are  as 
gocd  as  defeated  as  <f  this  moment.  That 
may  be  correct,  but  (ur  armed  forces  know 
that  we  are  going  to  tlnish  off  a  major  war. 
with  major  effort  and  major  figures.  Includ- 
ing casualty  lists,  to  p  rove  to  them  that  they 
are  defeated. 

In  short,  the  surrer  der  -we  are  demanding 
will  have  to  be  exacted  by  force.  The  Japa- 
nese army  will  not  i  urrender  to  an  Infer- 
ence— the  Inference  t  lat  It  Is  beaten. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Japan  remains 
a  formidable  enemy.  Whipped  in  the  air 
and  on  the  sea,  depr:  red  of  Germany's  aid. 
driven  back  to  its  iniier  fortress,  with  cities 
In  ruins,  it  still  retains  as  allies  great  oceans, 
great  distances,  and  gi  eat  hazards  of  weather. 
The  main  Japanese  aimles  are  Intact. 

The  Japanese  soldie  r  Is  still  jwst  as  willing 
to  fight  It  out  to  the  end  as  he  was  3  years 
ago  when  he  was  winning  his  victories. 

He  is  fighting  more  ^ffectlvehr.  Many  qual- 
ified military  experts  believe  that  his  best 
fighting  In  the  whole)  war  was  on  Okinawa. 
He    has   developed    a   new   method   of   cave 


warfare,  and  has  become  clever  In  the  de- 
fense of  his  Intricate,  deeply  dug  cave  poel- 
tlons.  During  the  period  of  Jungle  warfare 
these  cave  fortifications  did  not  have  mu- 
tual support  because  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  lack  of  visibility  did  not  permit 
It,  but  from  now  on  the  fighting  will  be  in 
country  where  the  defender  will  have  good 
visibility,  and  three  or  more  mutually  sup- 
porting cave  strongpolnta  can  bring  defen- 
sive fire  to  the  support  of  the  position  that 
Is  under  attack.  No  matter  how  closely  our 
attacking  forces  follow  our  barrage,  there 
will  be  an  interval  of  minutes  before  they 
can  close  with  the  enemy  and  In  that  time 
the  Japanese  try  to  emerge  from  their  deep 
shelters  and  man  their  guns.  That  Is  one 
reason  why  Okinawa  was  so  much  tougher 
than  New  Guinea. 

You  may  depend  on  our  forces  to  develop 
methods  to  knock  out  the  caves.  For  one 
thing,  we  have  self-propelled  heavy  guns, 
used  on  direct  hlgh-preci8lx)n  fire  with  spe- 
cial fuses.  These  guns  are  capable  of  block- 
ing up  the  entrance  to  the  caves. 

The  Japanese  are  fighting  a  progressively 
smarter  war.  On  Okinawa  they  did  not  at- 
tempt a  defense  of  the  beaches  where  they 
would  be  under  point-blank  naval  gunfire. 
They  went  back  to  prepared  positions;  in 
other  words,  picked  their  battlefield. 

Their  artillery  fire  Is  far  more  effective 
than  a  year  ago.  A  former  major  Japanese 
weakness  was  lack  of  supporting  artillery, 
and  failure  to  make  full  use  of  available 
equipment.  When  they  fired,  it  was  each 
gun  for  Itself,  without  control  or  coordina- 
tion. Now  their  artillery  tactics  and  tech- 
nique show  great  improvement. 

Whsn  cur  men  got  ashore  on  Okinawa 
they  found  it  to  be  an  artillery  training  area 
supervised  by  artillery  technicians.  Every 
yard  of  the  Island  was  zeroed  in,  and  the 
Japanese  could  bring  down  a  concentration 
of  fire  on  a  given  point  at  a  moment's  notice. 
They  have  also  developed  what  our  men 
call  a  nrurderous  efficiency  In  the  cross-fire 
of  heavy  mortars,  their  favorite  weapon, 
throwing  a  shell  of  about  the  same  caliber 
as  a  105-mm.  When  one  of  their  concrete 
strong  points  Is  coming  under  attack  they 
blanket  It  with  mortar  fire.  You  simply  can- 
not advance  over  ground  swept  by  accurate 
mortar  fire  laid  In  sufacient  volume. 

Their  suicide  bombers  used  to  come  In  low 
along  the  water  In  an  attempt  to  torpedo  a 
ship's  hull.  They  were  an  easy  mark  for  our 
gunners.  Now  they  try  to  drop  vertically  on 
the  deck  from  cloud  cover. 

We  recently  captured  an  efficient  new  type 
of  amphibious  tank,  and  new  Japanese  Jeeps 
and  reconnaissance  cars  have  air-cooled  en- 
gines which  offer  many  advantages  for  opera- 
tions in  Manchuria  and  China  where  low 
temi>eratures  are  often  encountered. 

It  all  sums  up  to  additional  proof  that  we 
must  prepare  ourselves  to  win  our  war  with 
Japan  the  hard  way — by  killing  Japanese 
soldiers  right  through  the  ruins  of  Tokyo  and 
throiighout  the  home  Ulands. 

It  doesn't  shorten  the  war  for  us  to  ask 
ourselves  why  the  Japanese  do  not  see  the 
logic  of  surrender  now. 

We  cannot  count  on  a  surrender  until  the 
last  weapon  is  struck  from  the  hands  of  the 
last  Japanese  soldier.  True,  the  Japanese 
might  surrender  before  that  time,  but  we 
would  be  fooling  ourselves  with  wishful 
thinking  If  we  put  any  faith  In  such  an 
event.  The  final  defeat  of  Japan  must  be  so 
complete  that  there  will  be  no  possibility 
of  a  renewal  of  the  war  In  future  years. 

I  have  kept  you  overlong,  but  I  wanted  to 
leave  with  you  the  conviction  that  we  have 
a  big  Job  ahead  of  us.  The  other  day  In 
Washington  a  six-foot-flve  officer  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  couple  of  Xyoj*  to  shine  his  boots. 
One  of  the  boys  looked  down  at  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  leather  spread  before  him.  "Boy." 
he  called  to  the  other  shine  boy,  "Olmme  a 
hand — I've  got  an  Army  contract." 
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Well,  we  have  got  an  Army  contract,  and  journals  in  Seattle.  Wash.,  to  the  Seattle  loyalty     The  people  of  Japan  ww  brought 

that  is,  not  to  send  4.000.0CO  American  boys  Times.    In  this  letter.  Mr.  Freeman  who  "'^^i"  ^yPf°V*;  "i?^)  ^^    ^7v.^     hk" 

out  alone  to  lick  80.000,000  Japanese.     We  j^      d^yotpd  much  of  his  time  to  a  studv  ^^uo"«  Indoctrination  from  childhood.    Hls- 

have  all  got  to  fight  this  war  tc  the  last  ditch  l!,^,?^!^  «^^»k1  f™ol!  tL  n^n«r.  ^^^  "^'^^  "P^  ^«  divinity  of  the  Emperor 

thJt  Stands  bet  *een  us  and  victory.  f^  Japan  and  whO  foresaw  the  prepara-  h^ax  as  one  of  the  greatest  rackeU  of  all 

Our  men  who  have  died,  our  men  who  will  tion   of  this   Nation   for   war  upon   the  time.    Hitler  and  Mussolini  were  pikers  by 

die  all  had  a  rlpht  to  live.    We  owe  to  them  United  States  long  before  the  sneak  at-  comparison.    No  wonder  the  criminal  gang- 

and  to  ourselves  a  rededlcatlon  of  spirit  and  tack  at  Pearl  Harbor,  points  out  the  dan-  sters  controlling  Japan  don't  like  to  have 

energy  to  the  prosecution  of  the  grim  tasks  ger  of  the  loose  talk  about  peace  with  ^^e  Emperor  unhorsed.     But  Admiral  Halsey 

that  lie  ahead.    Let  us  push  on  with  higher  Japan  Without  unconditional  surrender.  ^^^  attend  to  that.    So  sorry. 

fnT^r;  rflSrai^-rry^-frfh^^brrf  ^^  such  peace  would  be  no  peace  at  alL  ^^  ^ ^^-     mt^  r^.^. 

au  countries.  ^}  ^'o^ld  mean  that  we  had  given  to  the                        

Japanese  Empire  a  little  more  time  to  — ^— ^^— ^^^ 

— — ^■^"~-^—  prepare  for  a  second  war  with  the  same 

imperial  aims  as  this.     It  would  mean  Food  Today 

The  Food  Situation  in  Detroit  that  we  would  have  fought  in  vain,  and                                  

that  our  men  had  died  in  vain  in  the  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Pacific  and  in  Europe.    There  can  be  no  ^j. 

or  peace  in  Asia  or  in  the  world  without  tadic  r   n  cmcmtc 

ti/\ai     muai  n    nivrri  I  unconditional  surrender.    Yet.  today,  we  tlUPI.  LARLt  t.  tlXwlLIIId 

HON.  JOHN  U.  UlNliLLL  hear  the  voices  of  the  weak  and  the  un-  or  Kentucky 

OF  MICHIGAN  Willing  and  the  uninformed  raised  with  jjj  ^hj  house  of  representatives 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  those  who  have  ever  opposed  this  war  Tuesday  July  17  1945 

^       J        »   .    .-r   in4e  and  who  think  more  of  savmg  the  Em-  ..^cou^y.^^*      , 

Tuesday.  July  17,1945  peror  of  Japan  for  his  subjects  than  cf  Mr.  CLEMENTS.     Mr.   Speaker,  un- 

Mr.   DINGELL,     Mr.   Speaker,   under  the  lives  of  Americans  or  the  need  for  der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

leave   to   extend   my    remarks    in    the  democracy.  Record,  I  include  the  following  talk  by 

Record,  I  include  the  following  letter:  Mr.  Freeman  points  to  the  Industrial  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  An- 

UNTm)  AuTOMosn-E  AraatArr.  and  agricultural  holdings  of  the  Japa-  dcrson  over  the  American  Broadcasting 

AcRictTLTURAL  Implement  woKKras  nese  Emperor  and  dispels  the  myth  of  Co.  network,  Monday.  July  16,  1945: 

or  AMERICA  (UAW-CIO).  his    disassociation    from    the    material  Tonight  l  want  to  make  a  frank  report  on 

ExcsLLo  Local  No.  49,  things   of   life   and   from   the   Japanese  where  this  Nation  now  stands  on  food  sup- 

Detroit.  Mich..  June  29.  1945.  Fascists  and  militarists  who  brought  this  pUes.     When    I    became    Secretary   of    Agrl- 

Deak  Snt:  In  order  to  alleviate  the  critical  ^.^j.  ^^^^  ^^e  world  culture  2  weeks  ago  I  called  for  a  complete 

food   Situation    In    Detroit,   we   respectfully  ^                worthv  of  reading  and  re-  reexamination  of  our  food  outlook.    And  now 

request  that  you  give  the  problem  your  most  ^\}^  a  letter  ''"^''"^  "^J;*^*^"^^  i  can  tell  vou  frankly  what  the  picture  is  and 

seJtous   consideration    and   act   on   it   ac  reading  by  every  Member  of  this  House.  ^^^^  ^^  -^^  ^^^^  j„  ^i,^  ^^nths  to  come. 

cordlngly.  ^'  reads:  it  wUl  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  know  now 

We,  of  Local  40,  UAW-CIO,  Excello,  repre-  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  9.  1945.  and  In  the  future  the  real  facts  about  the 

sentlng  10,000  members,  have  done  our  best  EDiToa,  Seattle  Times,  food  situation  as  rapidly  aa  they  come  to 

to  retain  our  peak  production;  we  have  not  Seattle.  Wash.:  light. 

had  a  work  stoppage  or  strike  since  June  in    the    July    8th   edition   of   the   Seattle  i  can  report  to  you  that  we  are  taking 
1941.    but    when    workers    cannot    buy    the  Times,  Gonstantine  Brown  quotes  the  report  positive  steps  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
necessary    food  to  retain  their  strength  and  that  "Japan's  leaders  are  willing  to  surrender  food  shortages.    Our  first  objective  la  to  in- 
ability to  work,  absenteeism  prevails.  all   Its  conquesu  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  crease  production  to  the  limit  of  our  ability 
We  have  taken  a  thorough  survey  and  we  including  Korea  and  the  Kwangtung  Penln-  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  that  confront  u« 
have  close  to  6,000  "survey  slips"  on  hand  gtila,   the   mandated  territories,   and   might  aa  a  nation.    This  goal,  howevw,  cannot  be 
which  we  would  be  more  than  glad  to  pre-  even  go  so  far  as  to  return  Formoea  to  the  reached  overnight.     It  takes  time  and  the 
sent  as  evidence.    The  following  Is  the  re-  Chinese,  provided  they  are  not  required  to  blessing  of  good   weather  to  produce   more 
Stat  of  our  survey  (per  pound  per  person  for  accept  unconditional  surrender   which  they  food.    And  with  confidence  among  our  farm- 
a  2-week  period) :  believe  must  metui  the  abdication  of  Hlrohlto  ers  and  a  determination  to  back  them  up,  we 
Meat  to  cook,  0.82  of  1  pound.  and  his  dynasty.  can  have  more  food  In  this  country. 
Potatoes,  1.65  of  1  pound.  The  Par  East  Year  Book,  Tokyo.  1941.  gives  WhUe  laying  the  groundwork  for  Increased 
Cold  meats,  0.27  of  1  pound.  the  following  partial  list  of  the  Industrial  production,  we  are  not  overlooking  any  op- 
Egge.  0  45  of  1  dozen.  holdings  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  in  1938:  portunltlea   for    bringing    Immediate    relief 
Gentlemen,  the  proof  Is  In  the  above  fig-  No.of  from  shortages.     We   are   taking   action  to 
ures;    our  people   must   eat  to  produce   the  Shares  improve  the  dUtributlon  of  food.     Our  aim 

necessary  equipment  and  you  as  our  elected       Nippon  Yiisen  Kalshl  (shipping) 161,000  u  to  choke  off  the  black  market  which  la 

guardians  have  the  responsibility  of  seeing       Mitsui  Bank 54,000  draining  our  food  supplies  away  from  legitl- 

that  action  Is  taken  so  as  the  workers  won't       Hypothec  Bank 10. 000  mate  trade  channels. 

have  to  take  time  off  from  the  shop  to  look       Ojl  Paper 62,000  we  have  embarked  on  a  rigid  policy  of  close 

for  their  meager  substance  of  life.                          South  Manchurlan  RaUway 38,000  j^d  consUnt  scrutiny  of  military  and  for- 

You  must  do  away  with  the  terrible  meat       Tokyo  Electric  Light 24, 000  elgn  demands  for  food.    I  am  Insisting  that 

and  potato  shortage  in  Detroit  to  help  the       Bank  of  Japan 141,000  all  requests  be  made  on  a  reallstl-  basis  with 

workers  on  the  production  lines.                            Taiwan  (Formosa)  sugar     40,000  due  recognition  for  the  needs  of  our  own 

Yours  very  truly  Shlrosl  Nasu,  In  his  Aspects  of  Japanese  civilians  and  the  availability  of  food  suppllea 

'  Gene  Beckte,  Agriculture,  New  York,   1941.  lists   the  fol-  from  aU  sources.    As  the  first  result  of  thla 

PresUent.  Local  49.  UAW-CIO.  lowing  imperial  land  holdings  In  1939:  policy,    we    have    pared    down    Government 

No.  of  purchases  of  butter  and  meat.    Steps  are  also 

___^^^^_^.^__  Acres  being  taken  to  Improve  the  civilian  poultry 

Porest 292,T75,  000  supply  situation  by  changes  In  Government 

fi          j-^  •     I  c           J                            Pr«irie  ""                        340.550  buvinjf  nractlces.    In  addition,  we  have  put 

Uncondibonal  Surrender  J^t  j<lJ-,i;d"d'y  Vlcr.:::::::::^..            22,  596  fni  op^tlon  a  plan  to  make  more  effective 

Fit  for  upland  rice 56,220  use  of  packing-house  faculties  and  provide 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  .  -^--- --  r.'''s.;ur  ?n  £^' fi'SUS^Sl^pr  fexp 

HON.  HUGH  DE  ucY  HH;:£^4.".jrL°'.'^ri:  -r„-^M-.r^r'.t^?u 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES  l^nfror      •     •     •     The  orthodox  expert  ap-  On  another  front  we  are  now  taking  ag- 

Mr.  DE  LACY.     Mr.    Speaker,  under  ;;^the  premise  that  in  Japan  the  Emperor  supplies  needed  by  this  country.    Whatever 

leave  granted  me,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten-  ITofiiciaiiy  holy."    Mr.  Lattimore  poinu  out  we  can  do  in  thu  way  °"y  ^°*  *»«  °i^^*« 

tion  of  the  HOUS^  to  a  letter,  written  by  that  under   the  Meljl  Era   (183&-1912)    the  help  i^;^^*^^y^  but  I  do  ^ot  Lotend   to 

Miller  Freeman,  editor  and  publisher  of  Emperor  was  dug  out  of  hi.  J^«"°^^^,««:  ^,nuJn^^ 

several  western  magazines  and  industrial  tude  and  made  into  a  new  locus  of  national  urgently  need. 
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Meanwhile  our  own  farmers  are  driving 
hard  to  hold  up  their  end  on  focd  production 
this  year  despite  a  poor  start  as  the  result 
of  adverse  weather.  We  now  are  at  that 
stags  tn  this  years  crop  season  where  the 
pattern  that  will  determine  our  civilian  food 
supplies  during  the  next  12  or  15  months  Is 
fairly  definite.  In  many  ways  what  we  see 
la  not  encouraging.  But  the  crops  are 
planted — moat  of  them  have  been  In  for 
many  wcd»— and  there  is  nothing  that 
fanner*  can  do  now  to  increase  acreage  or 
change  the  pattern  of  these  crop^. 

Stacked  up  against  this  crop  production 
pattern  for  1945  U  the  denntte  prospect  of 
continuing  high  demands  for  food  for  use 
at  home  and  shipment  abroad.  We  know  In 
gancral  bow  much  food  our  armed  forces 
wlU  need  We  know  also  pretty  well  what 
our  allies  and  the  liberated  areas  will  want 
within  the  next  year.  The  now  Impoverished 
peofrie  of  Europe  who  gave  up  their  substance 
and  Uvea  to  hel.  defeat  the  Nazis  must  not 
be  forgotten.  They  need  all  the  help  we  can 
0im  tlMm  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  The 
roto  that  food  can  play  In  building  a  lasting 
paace  caixnot  l)e  ignored.  That  la  one  reason 
why  we  want  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  to 
help  the  needy  In  the  liberated  areas.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  must  be  as 
honest  with  them  on  thU  question  of  food 
as  w  intend  to  be  with  our  own  people  and 
not  Iwul  them  to  expect  more  than  we  can 
supply.  We  BtiU  have  a  big  war  to  win.  But 
in  line  with  President  Truman's  request,  we 
shall  meet  the  minimum  requirements  of 
ravaged  nations  to  the  fullest  extent  that 
■Qooaaaful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  domestic  economy 
permit. 

In  the  face  of  our  great  demands,  we  can 
expect  that  for  many  months  to  come  there 
will  be  dUBcult  shortages  of  Important  Items 
of  food.  But  once  again.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  It  takes  time  to  get  »roduc- 
tlon.  Only  one  crop  of  corn  can  be  produced 
m  a  year.  Prom  breeding  to  marketing  It 
takes  a  ytAT  to  produce  a  hog.  and  the  plans 
for  that  hog  production  must  be  based 
pretty  largely  on  feed  pram  already  produced. 
The  weather  so  far  this  season  has  been  un- 
favorable In  the  heart  of  the  corn-producing 
country.  Only  mlraculotisly  good  weather 
can  give  us  a  big  corn  crop  this  season.  The 
Htm  of  thla  year's  corn  crop  will  determine 
to  •  large  extent  the  amount  of  beat  and 
milk  and  eggs  we  can  have  next  year. 

Right  here  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
crop  report  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Issued  only  a  few  days  ago.  It  In- 
dicated that  we  might  expect  a  IMS  com  crop 
almost  a  fifth  below  the  1944  yield.  But  re- 
member that  to  reach  even  the  yield  now  In- 
dicated we  will  need  good  weather  the  rest  of 
the  sun^mer  and  all  the  fall.  Actually,  the 
weather  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  July 
has  not  been  corn  weather.  It  has  been  too 
cold.  The  temperature  has  averaged  nearly 
6'  below  normal  through  the  Com  Belt.  As 
a  result,  com  has  not  been  growing  as  It 
should  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

Last  week  we  In  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultur*  began  to  prepare  for  what  may  have 
to  be  done  if  the  com  crop  falls  or  If  an  ab- 
normal percentage  of  the  crop  Is  soft  corn. 
Our  feed  needs  are  so  great  that  we  must 
be  ready  In  advance  to  give  the  American 
farmers  and  the  livestock  producer  the  bene- 
fit of  any  help  that  Government  can  provide 
if  the  weather  should  play  us  false. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  on  without  re- 
ferring to  the  report  of  the  Feed  Industry 
Council,  which  was  filed  last  Friday.  I  can- 
not review  all  the  recommendations,  but  I 
want  to  refer  to  one:  That  we  reinstate  a 
feed-wheat  program.  To  this  I  add  a  hearty 
.amen.  We  must  begin  to  replace  a  portion 
of  the  corn  ration  with  wheat,  which  is  more 
abundant.  We  must  conserve  corn  and 
stretch  lU  use  for  feed.  In  this  I  will  co- 
operate.   I  have    already   reached   the   con- 
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elusion  that  no  corn  can 
or  other  alcoholic 
that  all  our  feed  needs 
Because  of  the  time 
food,  not  much  relief 
can  be  expected  during 
supply  of  food  we  havi; 
this  time  was  fixed  by 
or  mere  ago  Just  as 
determine  the  food 
hand  next  year. 
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Transportation 
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Is  In  our  milk  supply, 
ans  will  have  a  billion 
last  year.    Except  for 
most  fresh  vegetables 
be  adequate  for  all  of 
being  put  upon  the 
country. 

On  the  whole  this  Is 
ture  and  yet  It  Is  not 
what  the  people  of 
experiencing   during 
the  measures  we  are 
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bring  some  relief  from 
cazmot   Increase    the 
that  will  be  available 
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America  still  throws 
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Is  wasted  either  In 
table.    Every  pound  of 
good  as  a  pound  of 
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tomorrow   we   would 
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United  States  dees  can  expect  to  be  short  cf 
sugar. 

Civilian  consumption  of  fluid  milk  has  In- 
creased more  than  one-fourth  above  the  pre- 
war average. 

The  sTippl'.es  of  dairy  products  for  civilians 
are  rma'ler  because  war  needs  for  these  prod- 
ucts are   so  great. 

Perhaps  you  arc  saying,  "Why  does  that 
affect  me?  I  want  butter.  I  never  bought 
much  condensed  milk  nor  any  dried  whole 
milk."  True,  but  look  at  It  this  way:  You 
are  short  of  butter  because  the  Government 
needed  ice-cream  mix,  cheese,  and  other  dairy 
products.  Two  million  gallons  of  Ice  cream 
went  to  our  fighting  men  every  week  last 
year.  When  you  lacked  butter  on  your  bread, 
some  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  on  a  Pacific 
Island  received  by  your  sacrifice  a  dish  of 
Ice  cream  with  his  dinner.  I  think  It  was 
a  fair  trade. 

B3cause  eggs  are  in  such  great  demsmd  It 
Is  hard  to  realize^we  are  consuming  record 
quantities  this  year — an  average  of  more 
than  one  egg  a  day  per  person.  But  supplies 
win  be  seasonally  smaller  in  the  last  half 
of  this  year.  Poultry  supplies  allocated  for 
civilians  this  year  will  be  smaller  than  last 
year. 

The  prospective  civilian  stipply  of  canned 
fruits  Is  about  the  same  as  for  last  year,  but 
much  below  prewar  levels  because  of  large 
military  requirements.  Citrus  Juices,  how- 
ever, will  be  plentiful. 

The  supply  of  commercially  canned  vege- 
tables for  civilians  will  continue  short.  This 
means  that  If  you  want  to  have  plenty  of 
canned  vegetables  it  will  be  up  to  you  to  can 
more  at  home. 

There  will  be  a  big  crop  of  potatoes  but 
none  to  waste  because  the  demand  Is  greater 
when  the  supply  of  other  food  Is  limited. 

A  large  crop  of  rice  Is  In  prospect,  but  In- 
creased military  requirements  will  reduce 
civilian  supplies  to  low  levels. 

Right  now  farmers  of  America  are  har- 
vesting the  greatest  wheat  crop  we  have  ever 
known — well  above  a  billion  bushels  and  more 
even  than  last  year's  record  crop.  Europe's 
grain  production  this  year  will  be  the  poorest 
of  the  entire  war  period.  Probably  from  our 
wheat  supply  we  shall  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  food  for  relief  In  Europe. 
I  have  given  you  the  facts  about  food  as 
nearly  as  we  are  now  able  to  determine  them. 
Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
future? 

First,  we  will  have  abundant  production 
as  our  goal  at  home  with  the  farm  prices 
that  are  necessary  to  obtain  record  crops. 
Then  we  shall  reach  cut  Into  the  far  corners 
of  the  earth  for  every  available  source  of 
additional  food.  I  believe  our  Government 
can  be  a  lot  more  aggressive  In  getting  from 
abroad  certain  of  the  food  and  feed  Items 
which  are  critically  short  here  at  home.  If 
we  tell  foreign  countries  now.  particularly 
South  American  countries,  what  we  want, 
they  can  plan  to  fill  in  cur  gaps.  Everything 
we  can  do  to  get  European  agriculture  back 
on  Its  feet  should  be  done  to  reduce  demands 
on  us.  A  few  tons  of  seed,  fertilizer,  and 
equipment  now  may  do  more  good  than  a 
shipload  of  focd  later  on.  We  can  drive 
haider  to  get  Philippina  sugar  and  oils  back 
Into  the  picture.  This  will  require  the  high- 
est degree  of  cooperation  among  Government 
agencies. 

Here  at  home,  the  black  market  Is  ovir 
biggest  enemy.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture will  help  In  every  way  It  can  to  see  that 
the  foods  that  are  short  reach  the  people 
who  should  have  them,  and  get  to  them 
through  legitimate  channels.  It's  a  Jcb  thct 
is  going  to  require  the  cooperation  of  every- 
one. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  now  planning  for 
more  adequate  prociuction  next  year  and  It 
should  be  possible  to  produce  more  of  some 
types  of  food.  But  don't  expect  too  much  too 
■oon.  Farm  manpower  and  other  food-pro- 
duction resourcet  are  limited.    It  takes  a  long 


time  aft«r  planting  to  grow  and  process  and 
deliver  food  to  the  consumer. 

Farmers  have  done  a  magnificent  Job  un- 
der difficult  conditions,  but  even  their  record 
productions  have  not  kept  pace  with  In- 
creased demands.  We  have  seen  the  food 
they  have  so  generously  provided  help  In  the 
winning  of  the  first  phase  of  the  war.  As 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  starts  Its 
long  route  through  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  world,  we  see  food  prove  its  value  in  the 
writing  of  a  lasting  peace.  Yet  with  all  this 
outpouring  cf  food  for  our  military  needs, 
to  relief  feeding,  to  suffering  people  In  the 
wake  of  battle  and  to  those  Allies  whose  cause 
is  common  with  our  own.  the  people  of 
America  find  themselves  reasonably  well  fed 
and  know  that  their  sacrifices  of  food  have 
not  been  greater  than  they  counted  on  nor 
more  than  they  could  bear. 

Knowing  that,  we  can  face  our  future  In 
food  without  alarm. 


Tlie  United  Nations  Charter  ai:d  Other 
Legislation  for  a  Peaceful  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9»,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
entitled  "The  United  Nations  Charter 
and  Other  Legislation  for  a  Peaceful 
World,"  which  I  delivered  over  Station 
WOL  in  Washington  last  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoBO, 
as  follows : 

82nator  Wilit.  "Will  America's  sons  and 
daughters  fight  In  a  third  world  war?" 

This  Is  the  question  which  is  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  millions  of  Americans  today. 
This  question  Is  being  asked  even  while  we 
wage  the  battles  of  the  Second  World  War  In 
the  Pacific. 

I  want  the  answer  to  that  question  to  be: 
"No.  America  will  not  again  have  to  shed 
her  precious  blood  In  world  war." 

And  that  Is  why  I  have  voted,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
to  recommend  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
favorably  to  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  shall 
vote  to  ratify  the  Charter  after  the  Senate  has 
fully  considered  It  In  debate. 

Friends,  my  reason  for  supporting  the 
Charter  Is  a  simple  and  obvious  one.  It  Is 
this: 

With  the  Charter  we  have  a  definite  course 
to  follow  which  may  lead  to  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace.  With  the  Charter  we  have  a  high- 
way of  peace  to  travel.  It  is  not  an  easy 
highway.  There  will  be  stumbling  blocks 
and  dead-end  paths.  But  the  highway  to  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  does  have  finger  posts 
or  signposts,  as  outlined  In  the  Charter  and 
in  our  past  experience.  So  we  can  take  this 
highway  with  confidence,  with  coiuage,  and 
with  faith. 

But  Without  the  United  :7atl(»s  Charter, 
there  is  no  highway  to  peace,  no  roiwi  which 
Charter  for  her  protection  from  war. 

That  Is  our  choice — a  highway  of  peace  or 
no  highway  of  peace. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  rely  exclusively  on  the 
charter  for  her  protection  from  war. 

It  does  not  mean  that  America  will  be 
putting  'all  her  security  eggs '  In  the  basket 
of  the  charter.  On  the  contrary,  "we  our- 
selves must  keep  our  powder  dry  I"     Alter 


the  war,  we  must  remain  strong  militarily, 
strong  politically,  strong  spiritually.  "Eter- 
nal vigilance  will  still  be  the  price  of  liberty." 

But  the  Charter  wiil  be  of  help  In  keeping 
America  out  of  war  by  keeping  war  out  jf 
the  world.  If  the  Charter  Is  vised  properly. 
It  will  put  out  the  fires  of  war  before  they  get 
started. 

Note  that  big  "If,-  my  friends— "If  the 
Charter  is  used  properly." 

Remember  that  the  Charter  is  Just  a  col- 
lection of  10,000  words.  "Riose  words  can 
become  empty  words.  The  Charter  itself  can 
become  another  scrap  of  paper,  Just  as  the 
Nine  Power  Pact  was  or  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant  was. 

Yes,  the  Charter  wont  be  worth  the  paper 
which  It  was  written  upon  unless  all  the 
signatory  nations  have  the  will,  the  intent, 
and  the  purpose  to  live  up  to  their  obligations 
as  outlined  In  the  Charter. 

For  years  I  have  emphasized  this  point. 
The  nations  must  have  more  than  documents 
of  peace.  They  must  have  Ihj  continuing 
spirit  of  peace. 

And  so.  the  United  Nations  Charter  chal- 
lenges us  all  to  fulfill  the  spirit  of  Its  10,000 
words.  It  challenges  us  to  realize  its  great 
possibilities  to  make  a  peaceful  world. 

This,  my  fellow  citizens.  Is  our  hour  of 
decision.  This  Is  a  time  for  greatness.  We 
must  be  as  great  In  carrying  out  the  blue- 
prints of  peace,  as  our  gallant  boys  have 
been  in  carrying  out  the  blueprints  of  war. 

We  must  be  adequate  to  the  great  challenge 
of  peace.  If  we  are  adequate,  we  of  this 
generation  will  become  the  saviors  of  the 
race.  If  we  are  not  adequate,  then  war  will 
come  again  and  again  to  suffering  mankind. 

Adequacy  will  be  ours — if  we  reach  for  It. 
If  we  are  Inspired  by  God's  direction.  We 
must  fulfill  the  great  premise  of  Isaiah:  "I 
create  new  heaveas  and  a  new  earth." 

It  can  be  done  if  we  awaken  from  the 
nightmare  of  the  past.  If  we  try  to  under- 
stand other  nations'  viewpoints,  their  prob- 
lems, their  fears,  and  If  they  try  to  under- 
stand ours. 

"We  must  put  ourselves  In  the  other  fel- 
lows' shoes,"  as  Lincoln  said.  We  must  un- 
derstand their  different  political,  economic, 
and  social  concepts — Russia's  different  con- 
cepts, England's  different  concepts.  We  must 
rid  ourselves  of  the  "little  foxas,"  the  little 
hates,  the  little  sins  which  create  Ill-will 
among  nations. 

It  can  be  done.    It  must  be  done. 

War  Is  man  made.  Peace  must  be  man 
made,  made  In  action.  In  living,  not  merely 
In  promises.  We  must  act  to  breathe  the 
spirit  of  life  Into  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

That  Is  why,  as  my  humble  contribution 
to  the  goal  of  peace,  I  have  recently  Intro- 
duced three  separate  foreign  policy  bills  in 
the  Senate.  All  of  these  bills  would  supple- 
ment the  United  Nations  Charter.  They 
would  help  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  life  into 
that  docimient, 

Mr.  Rkfato.  Wont  you  tell  us  about  your 
three  bills,  Senator  Wn.rr? 

Senator  Wnxr.  Well,  Mr.  Repaid,  you  re- 
member the  quotation  from  the  Book  cf 
Books:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  That 
Is  the  subject  of  my  first  bill— the  making  of 
peace. 

ThU  bill  would  set  up  a  department  cf 
peace  as  a  cabinet  department  In  the  United 
States  Government.  We  have  a  War  Depart- 
ment and  we  have  a  Navy  Department.  Why 
could  we  not  have  a  department  of  peace? 

Mr.  RxPAm.  Just  what  would  be  the  func- 
tions of  this  department,  SenatOT? 

Senator  Wnxr.  The  department  would  spe- 
cialize and  concentrate  on  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace.  It  would  try  to  remove 
sources  of  friction  between  peoples.  It  would 
use  moral  force  to  encourage  the  unity  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Repaid.  Who  would  be  In  the  depart- 
ment, Senator? 

Senator  Wnxr.  A  secretary  of  peace,  an 
under  secretary  of  peace,  and  a  small  group 


of  experts,  not  many  men.  not  a  vast  bu- 
reaucratic machine,  Mr.  Repaid.  And  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  the  secretary 
of  peace  would  hold  down  two  related  Jobs. 
He  would  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  and  he  would  also  be  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  Mr.  Edward  Stettlnlus 
would  be  oin-  secretary  of  peace.  He  would 
work  with  Mr.  James  Byrnes  who  is  our  Sec- 
retary of  State  In  President  Truman's  Cabi- 
net. And  Mr.  Stettlnlus  would  also  work 
with  the  diplomats  of  the  other  United  Na- 
tions in  the  new  world  organization. 

Mr.  REPAro.  Well,  Senator,  that  is  your  De- 
partment of  Peace  bill  Now,  how  about 
your  other  two  bills? 

Senator  Wnxr.  Mr.  Repaid,  you  remember 
another  biblical  quotation:  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  taith  shall  set  you  free." 
Well,  my  second  bill  Is  aimed  at  giving  the 
world's  peoples  the  truth.  It  will  do  this  by 
encouraging  International  freedom  ot  the 
praw. 

Mr.  Repaid.  Is  there  a  special  reason  for  this 
bin,  now.  Senator  Wiley? 

Senator  Wnxr.  Yes;  unfortunately  so. 
There  Is  censorship  In  many  countries  today. 
There  Is  a  blackout  of  news  In  many  areas 
of  Europe.  We  must  pierce  that  blackout. 
The  world  cannot  exist  half  In  news  dark- 
ness, half  in  news  light,  any  more  than  It  can 
exlEt  half  slave,  half  free. 

We  must  have  reliable  news  between  the 
Allies — broadcast  by  the  radio  and  published 
in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Otherwise  without  such  reliable  news, 
there  wUl  be  misunderstandings,  confusion, 
and  lU  will  among  the  nations. 

Mr.  Repau.  Well,  as  you  see  It,  Senator 
WuxT,  those  conditions  would.  In  part.  b3 
prevented  by  your  freedom  cf  the  press  bill. 
And  now.  Senator,  for  your  third  bill. 

Senator  WnxT.  This  bill.  Mr.  Repaid, 
would  make  America  the  peace  capltol  of  the 
world.  It  would  do  so  by  Inviting  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  their  peace  or- 
ganization on  our  shores. 

There  is  a  quotation  in  the  Good  Book 
which  gives  inspiration  to  this  bill.  It  Is 
this:  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works.  A  city 
that  Is  built  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 

Well,  Mr.  Repaid,  America  has  good  works 
and  she  should  let  the  light  shine  upon  them. 
Oiu^  is  a  "city  built  upon  a  hill  that  should 
not  be  hid." 

That  is  why  the  United  Nations  repre- 
sentatives should  come  to  our  blessed  land 
for  their  meetings,  Jxist  as  they  came  to  the 
San  Francisco  Conference. 

Mr.  REPAm.  What  would  be  the  particular 
advantages  of  setting  up  the  world  organi- 
zation here  rather  than,  say  in  Europe? 

Senator  Wn.i.-r.  That's  an  easy  one  to  an- 
swer. Mr.  Repaid.  America  would  provide 
the  freest  and  most  democratic  atmosphere 
for  the  new  League.  The  United  States  has 
the  most  modern  facilities — housing,  trans- 
portation, communication — to  handle  the 
new  organization.  What  Is  more,  we  have 
the  pioneer  faith  and  leadership  of  a  young 
nation  which  are  so  needed  today. 

Mr.  RxPAU).  Well,  Senator,  unfortunately, 
our  time  Is  about  up.  So,  speaking  of  needs, 
would  you  be  good  enough  to  sum  up  the 
needs  of  today  as  you  see  them  and  as  you 
have  discussed  them  with  tis. 

Senator  WnxT.  Certainly,  and  I  should  be 
happy  to  hear  from  our  radio  audience  with 
regard  to  their  thoughu  on  them. 

Here  they  are: 

1.  We  need  the  United  Nations  Charter  be- 
cause It  can  be  our  highway  of  peace  if  we 
will  It  so. 

2.  We  need  a  Department  of  Peace.  I  crave 
for  my  Government,  as  I  believe  millions  at 
others  do,  the  distinction  of  having  created 
the  first  Department  of  Peace  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Incidentally,  I  might  note  that  my  bill  for 
the  creation  of  this  Department  of  Peace  la 
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now  In  the  Smat«  Committee  on  Expendl- 
tUTM  m  tlw  Bxecuttve  OepartmenU  where  I 
am  hoping  for  early  action  upon  it. 

3.  We  need  Uiiernatioiial  freedom  of  the 
prew.  bacauae  irtthout  a  free  press  we  and 
our  allies  have  little  chance  of  understand - 
lag  the  truUi  about  one  another. 

My  bill  for  such  press  freedom  is  now  In 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as 
U  my  bill  to  fulfill  the  foxorth  need. 

4  We  need  to  have  America  become  the 
peace  rapttol  of  the  world  by  Inviting  the 
UiUted  Nations  to  set  up  tlieir  organization 
within  our  country. 

Through  these  and  other  measures  which 
we  may  take,  we  may  be  able  to  rid  the 
world  of  war.  We  may  be  able  to  fulfUl  the 
promise  of  Isaiah  which  I  quoted  to  you 
before  And  that  promise  Is  "I  create  new 
heaveris  and  a  new  earth." 


Messafe  to  the  Japanese  People  by  Hon. 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  Nrw  TosK 
n*  THE  SEN  ATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9'.  194S 

Mr  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
message  to  the  Japanese  people,  written 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Thomas! .  and  sent  out  on  July  14,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mesaage 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AKMotJNcra  On  the  7th  day  of  each  month 
Mnce  the  Japanese  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7,  1941.  the  Voice  of  America  has 
present^l  a  monthly  message  to  the  people 
of  Japan  by  Senator  BLBnrr  D.  Thomas  of 
Utah. 

Senator  Thom.*5.  chairman  of  the  United 
Slates  Senati?  Cv.mmlttee  on  Military  Affairs. 
is  a  prominent  leader  in  American  public 
ailalrs  His  years  of  residence  In  Japan  and 
the  Par  Bast  and  his  continuing  Interest  In 
the  peoples  and  problems  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area  have  been  drawn  upon  by  t>oth  the 
legulative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
American  Goveriunent  as  sources  for  advice 
upon  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 
Among  his  other  services.  Senator  Thomas 
was  an  active  participant  In  conferences  be- 
tween reprejjentaUves  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State  and  envoys  from  Japan 
at  the  very  :lme  that  Japan  opened  war 
against  the  .limerlcan  people. 

Today,  afttr  43  monthly  broadcasts.  Senator 
Thomas  feeU  that  the  time  has  come  wneu 
the  people  of  Japan  will  reaUw  tbat  their 
leaders  have  deceived  them  and  that  their 
cause  is  hopeless.  He  believes  that  a  frank 
presentation  of  facu  will  be  welcomed  by 
many  Japanese  who  cannot  hear  the  truth 
from  their  own  warmongers  He  Is  today 
lnaururatin«  therefore,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  weekly  tilks  directly  to  the  people  of 
Japan. 

Senator  Thomas.  Pifty-flve  years  ago  this 
month,  the  world  believed  that  Japan  had 
entered  the  society  of  civilized  nations.  All 
Europe  and  America  greeted  you  as  partners 
in  the  promotion  of  progress. 

That  was  because.  In  July  1890.  under  di- 
rect command  of  Emperor  Meiji.  Japan  heid 
lU  first  general  election.  By  Meljis  order. 
Uie  people  of  the  Empire  sent  delegates  to 
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RECORD 

Japanese  Surrender  Terms 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  8.  1945, 
entitled  "Understanding  Asked."  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  written  by  Stanley  Washburn,  of 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  and  discusses  Japanese 
surrender  terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

UNDERSTANDING     ASKED CLEAR     JAPANESE    SUR- 
RENDER TERMS  TO  ALLAT  FEARS  ADVOCATED 

(The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was  a 
war  correspondent  for  many  years,  starting 
with  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  was  an 
officer  In  our  Military  Intelligence  Service. 
He  was  also  an  aide  to  the  Root  Diplomatic 
Mission  and  active  as  liaison  officer  to  the 
American  and  Japanese  delegations  at  the 
Washington  Disarmament  Ckjnference.) 

The  time  has  now  come  to  analyze  the 
problem  that  faces  us  in  regard  to  the  Japa- 
nese. The  philosophy  of  hate,  ridicule  of 
their  peculiar  and  to  us  fantastic  form  ot 
worship,  and  constant  threats  to  treat  the 
Emperor  as  a  war  criminal  and  suggestions 
of  his  execution  simply  are  getting  us  no- 
where and  only  stiffens  the  Japanese  resist- 
ance. In  the  first  place,  it  is  time  for  us 
to  understand  that  we  cannot  Judge  the 
Japanese  from  the  western  standpoint,  for 
they  are  utterly  different  from  us  in  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  point  of  view.  The 
Emperor  Is  wors'-alpped  not  as  an  individual 
but  as  a  symbol  of  Japanese  traditions,  his- 
tory, pride  of  race,  and  of  their  own  peculiar 
form  of  spiritual  life.  It  must  be  clear  to 
anyone  capable  of  detached  Judgment  and 
uninfluenced  by  violent  emotions  and  preju- 
dice that  It  Is  Impossible  to  execute  a  sym- 
bol or  an  Idea,  much  less  the  traditions  which 
they,  at  least,  believe  date  back  2,603  yeais. 
History  has  ever  shown  that  the  persecution 
of  any  form  of  religion  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  convictions 
of  the  believers  in  that  faith.  Be  it  ever  so 
peculiar  from  our  point  of  view. 

In  any  event,  such  attacks  on  the  Japanese 
religion,  which  is  Interwoven  with  the  Em- 
peror, whoever  he  may  be  at  the  time,  is  in- 
consistent with  our  Constitution,  which.  In 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
guarantees  freedom  of  worship,  as  does,  in 
fact,  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  Emperor 
hftnself  is  probably  no  more  responsible  for 
the  war  than  was  the  Czar  of  Russia  respon- 
sible for  World  War  L  Neither,  even  had 
they  wished,  could  have  by  any  possibility 
prevented  the  war. 

The  most  Important  thing  In  war  is  to 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  enemy  and 
know  what  he  fears  and  what  he  hopes  for. 
Hating  the  Japanese,  calling  them  rats, 
pagans,  savages,  and  other  terms  of  oppro- 
brium gets  us  exactly  nowhere.  Probably 
the  whole  world  favors  unconditional  sur- 
render but  the  time  has  come  to  define  Just 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  President 
rruman  has  wisely  stated  that  it  does  not 
mean  slavery  or  depriving  the  Japanese  of 
any  hope  for  the  future,  but  for  the  moment 
at  least,  there  Is  no  explanation  of  just  what 
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It  does  mean,  other  than  of  depriving  them 
of  means  to  start  another  war  or  build  up  a 
military  machine.  As  long  as  the  Japanese 
believe  it  to  be  an  attack  on  their  religion 
of  which,  Jtist  now.  the  unfortunate  Hirohito 
Is  the  symbol,  and  as  long  as  they  see  pos- 
sible hope  for  their  future  they  will  continue 
to  fight  with  the  same  desperate  fanaticism 
as  at  Iwo,  Okinawa,  and  elsewtere.  It  must 
be  realized  that  85.000.000  i>eople  are  living 
on  an  arable  area  no  larger  tl-an  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  that  at  leist  85  percent 
of  their  food  supplies  come  from  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  Likewise  all  their  Iron,  most  of 
their  coal,  and  minerals  are  imported. 

At  the  Cairo  Conference  Churchill  and  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  agreed  that  all  that 
the  Japanese  had  taken  by  conquest  and  ag- 
gression was  to  be  returned  io  the  former 
owners.  This  of  course  meant  Formosa, 
Manchuria  including  Port  Arthur,  Korea, 
and  other  stolen  territory  o:i  the  Asiatic 
mainland.  Without  access  to  :he  raw  mate- 
rials both  in  agrarian,  mineral,  and  other 
resurces,  the  Japanese  will  limply  perish. 
It  is  not  feasible  to  kill  or  stirve  to  death 
85.0QO.OOO.  though  it  Is  quite  proper  to  kill 
five  or  six  million  of  their  an  ay  if  that  bs 
neccssaiy.  It  is  then  the  thcught  of  this 
writer  that  some  concrete  plan  l)e  worked  out 
whereby  the  Japanese  may  8<«  the  possi- 
bility of  living  and  step  by  8t;p  rebuilding 
their  cities  and  such  of  their  Industries  as 
can  never  be  made  available  fo  •  building  up 
another  war  machine.  Perhapi  the  formu- 
lation of  treaties  guaranteeing  on  favorable 
terms  trade  agreements  which  aiuld  be  made, 
would  make  it  at  least  possible  for  them  to 
live.  It  seems  clear  that  as  lorg  as  there  Lb 
no  tangible  hope  even  for  survival  and  that 
their  cherished  traditions  are  to  l>e  destroyed, 
they  will  never  quit.  "ITe  contliuous  bomb- 
ing of  Japan  and  destruction  of  cities  will, 
within  an  appreciable  time,  create  a  demand, 
first  by  industrialists  and  then  ihe  civil  pop- 
ulation, for  any  form  of  peace  which  gl\e8 
them  any  hope  for  the  future.  The  war  was 
brought  by  the  militarists  end  jjerhaps  en- 
couraged by  the  industrialists  but  neither 
without  the  Emperor  can  cur')  the  whirl- 
wind that  they  let  loose  in  1941. 

With  the  slow  disintegration  of  the  power 
of  the  mlllUnt  parties  of  Japan,  there  seems 
but  little  dcubt  that  ultimately  the  Emperor 
will  be  Influenced  by  the  conservative  ele- 
ments, backed  by  th«  civilian  population,  to 
make  any  form  of  peace  which  assures  the 
Japanese  some  future,  howeve'  ilsmal  it  may 
seem  to  them. 

One  wonders  who  these  professional  haters, 
who  are  demanding  the  scalp  of  the  Em- 
peror, expect  to  deal  with  when  the  moment 
comes,  as  It  surely  will.  SureW  no  one  who 
knows  anything  about  Japan  conceives  that 
a  provisional  government  of  sny  form  Ulce 
our  western  democracies  can  br  set  up  over- 
night. We  have  to  work  through  available 
channels  until,  out  of  sheer  expediency,  the 
Japanese  will  accept  a  more  lepresentatlve 
and  modern  form  of  govemmert,  though  the 
process  may  take  generation".  The  main 
thing  that  it  Is  e«?ntl»l  to  realize  Is  that 
for  the  moment  85.0C0.00O  people  on  the 
Island  Empire  are  Imbued  with  the  morale 
based  on  their  fantastic  religion  and  tradi- 
tion. It  really  is  Immater.al  what  we 
think  about  it. 

The  Japanese  will  do  exactly  as  they  are 
told  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  do  exactly  as  he  .s  told  by  the 
conservative  leaders,  who,  though  now  sub- 
merged, wUl  ultimately  come  to  the  surfaca. 
In  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  vsf  en  this  writer 
was  attached  to  both  Army  and  Navy  for  18 
months  (1904-05).  they  were  ordered  to  be 
gentle,  and  no  war  was  ever  conducted  more 
strictly  In  accordance  with  ths  Hague  Con- 
vention and  western  ideas  of  war.  I  suppose 
this  was  primarily  because  thtt  conflict  had 
to  be  financed  abroad.  In  this  war.  sMing 
ihe  success  of  the  Germans  wth  their  cam- 


paigns of  terrorism,  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  conduct  themselves  likewise.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time,  if  we  are  wise  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  enemy,  they  will  again  be  ordered 
to  behave  like  human  beings,  and  so  they 
will  do.  If  we  substitute  bate  for  reason, 
ridicule  for  understanding,  the  war  may  last 
2  and  possibly  3  years  and  otir  casualties 
run  anywhere  from  one  to  two  millions.  One 
wonders  if  the  outcry  for  vengeance  and 
reprisals  are  worth  this  price. 

Stanuet  Washburn. 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  July  7,  1945. 


Something  to  Think  About 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A^HVES 

Friday.  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
youth  as  a  school  boy,  impressed  with 
the  Importance  of  an  education  and  im- 
bued with  an  ambition  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge, I  was  taken  aback  when,  upon  en- 
tering the  halls  of  a  college  for  the  first 
time,  I  read  from  a  framed  letter  on  the 
wall,  addressed  to  the  school  by  an  emi- 
nent lawyer:  "In  entrusting  you  with 
the  education  of  my  son,  I  care  not  what 
you  teach  him  of  theory  and  books  if  you 
will  teach  him  to  think." 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  the  im- 
port of  the  good  judge's  wisdom  to  be 
fully  appreciated.  Today  in  the  critical 
hour  when  forces  are  shaping  our  coun- 
try's destiny— the  full  meaning  of  the 
good  judge's  admonition  "to  think"  comes 
to  mind,  when  reading  a  letter  distributed 
to  the  American  people  by  President  Hart 
of  the  National  Economic  Council,  which 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  condensing 
and  submitting  for  the  consideration  of 
the  readers  of  the  CoHCREssiONAL  Record. 
as  follows: 

Never  in  our  history  has  It  been  more  im- 
portant for  Americans  to  think  clearly.  The 
question  of  whether  the  United  States  wlU 
continue  toward  national  socialism  will  prob- 
ably be  settled  in  the  next  4  years— possibly 
In  the  next  24  months. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  in  which 
vitally  Important  decisions  can  be  made  Is 
Ju^t  beginning. 

Pending  before  Congress  are  such  pro- 
posals as  Bretton  Woods,  Dumbarton  Oaks, 
and  the  several  other  agreements  or  treaties 
negotiated  the  pest  year  or  two.  Adoption 
of  them  without  important  modification 
would  so  enmesh  us  In  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  every  one  of  them  less  devoted  to 
genuine  freedom  than  ourselves,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  an  upheaval  would  ever  extri- 
cate us. 

It  Is  hard  to  base  a  prediction  for  the 
future  on  past  history,  because  a  new  factor 
has  entered  in.  The  art  of  modern  propa- 
ganda has  been  developed.  It  has  been 
clever,  thorough,  ruthless,  and  often  un- 
truthful. Relatively  few  Americans  under- 
stand either  iU  source  or  its  extent  and 
potency. 

Every  day  we  meet  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  standing  in  their  fields,  as 
well  as  men  and  women  highly  regarded  for 
their  generous  attitude  toward  their  fellow- 
men,  who  simply  do  not  know  what  It  U  all 
about.  They  do  not  realize  that  many  of 
the  very  views  they  express  have  been  formu- 
lated by  cunning  men  and  women;  acd  that 
through    control    of    radio    and    Influences 


among  most  of  the  country's  writers,  tb«M 
ideas  have  been  implanted  in  their  minds  so 
cleverly  that  they  never  doubt  they  are  their 
own.  They  fall  to  note  that  the  mln<&  ot 
the  Germans  were  molded  by  Hitler  In  pre- 
csely  similar  ways. 

They  do  not  know  that,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, many  of  the  country's  best  writers 
simply  cannot  get  magazine  articles  pub- 
lished. 

This  propaganda  is  alien  in  origin  and  con- 
ception. It  stems  directly  from  eastern 
and  central  Europe.  It  is  designed  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  America;  and  it  is  hav- 
ing that  effect. 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  some  of 
those  alien-minded  persons,  who,  whether 
in  public  office  or  outside,  have  been  among 
the  leading  molders  of  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  in  recent  years.  Several 
aliens,  like  Sir  Bernard  Pares,  have  taken 
up  temporary  residence  here,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  Indoctrinating  our  people. 
John  Maynard  Keynes  is  the  actual  author 
of  our  12-ycar  policy  of  deficit-financing  and 
the  principal  Inspiration  of  the  Brettoa 
Woods  agreement. 

We  question  at  this  time  neither  the  abil- 
ity or  sincerity  of  any  of  the  above.  But 
they  are  not  believers  in  the  American  way 
of  life.  They,  and  others  likeminded, 
dominate  our  public  bplnion.  The  inde- 
pendent American  Republic  will  be  destroyed 
If  their  domination  continues. 

America  has  two  great  needs  today. 
The  first  is  to  return  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  If  we  do  not  retxirn  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  American  liberty  will  have 
been  lost.  "What  can  It  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  o«n  soul?" 
What  can  It  profit  America  if  it  set  up  a  world 
organization  In  which  Its  Identity  and  inde- 
pendence are  lost  or  even  impaired,  with 
the  further  result  that  in  order  to  do  our 
part  In  such  an  organization  we  muct  con- 
tinue for  the  indefinite  future  to  be  a  regi- 
mented people? 

Those  of  our  boys  overseas  who  come  home 
will  find  the  America  they  were  fighting  for 
has  Irretrievably  gone. 

It  is  of  more  Importance  to  the  130.000  000 
American  people  that  we  return  to  the  lib- 
erty we  have  always  known  than  it  Is  even 
to  achieve  a  world  organization. 

America's  second  need  Is  to  try  to  buUd  a 
kind  of  world  organization  that  will  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  war  in  the  future  But  one 
grave  danger  of  such  a  world  organization  Is 
that  we  shall  place  too  much  reliance  on  it. 
We  believe  the  greatest  factor  for  peace  is 
the  existence  oX  a  strong,  independent,  law- 
abiding  nation,  unwilling  to  make  war 
against  any  cf  its  neighbors,  and  prepared  to 
defend  Itself  against  all  comers.  The  example 
of  one  such  nation — and  the  United  States 
during  much  cf  its  history  has  been  such  a 
nation— will  be  far  more  potent  than  treaties 
or  agreements,  no  matter  how  high-sounding 
their  phrases.  Ju.^^t  one  such  powerful  na- 
tion poesessed  of  the  complete  will  for  peace 
can  go  far  In  maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world.  If  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  Russia  all  determine  upon  pence,  then 
there  will  be  peace. 

The  proper  course  for  the  United  States 
is  to  keep  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  her  Nation  and  her  people.  For  only  so 
can  she  continue  In  the  future  to  be  the 
example  that  has  Inspired  the  whole  world 
m  the  past.  And  we  can  do  no  better  than 
•et  an  example. 

After  the  war  aU  EMTope  and  Asia  will  be 
poverty  stricken.  American  wealth,  imagina- 
tion, and  creative  ability— provided  Uiey  are 
preserved— will  alone  be  able  to  help  those 
countries.  For  us  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  other  nations  that  will  give  them  the 
first  call  on  our  wealth  and  a  large  control 
over  our  affairs  would,  for  us  Americans,  be 
the  height  of  foUy.  To  adopt  tba  B»«t- 
ton  Woods  agreement,  for  Instance,  by  whfdL, 
in  effect,  other  counUles  may  »oU  taxes  «a 
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th«  American  people  by  ■■■mwnwnto  agalnat 
cur  resources,  vculd  susgest  that  both  our 
lOftjat  Indepi^ndenee  and  bur  sanity  had  de- 
parted. We  'vould  have  lied  to  our  fighting 
men  to  whom  wt  have  promlMd  a  better  fu- 
ture. 

We  know  ^79  can  help  the  people  of  other 
ccuntrlea.  If  only  we  are  free  to  help  them. 
Sot  to  get  dDwn  to  their  level,  and  to  «ur- 
l^ider  the  lieedom  of  our  people,  would  be 
J?Tactlcally  U  Insure  that  our  ability  to  help 
them  in  the  luture  would  be  cramped.  U  not 
destroyed  ^Ve  wcu!d  have  sold  ovu^lvee  and 
our  descendsnu  Into  bondage  to  them. 

It  la  an  o|i«n  question  whether  the  exist- 
mce  of  an  el  xbcrate  world  organization,  con- 
■untly  terrf'ted  to  m«aa  Into  all  sorts  of 
■Mtters.  wlli  not  tend  to  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  the  chance  of  war.  We  know 
this  thought  n*es  in  the  face  of  the  propa- 
ganda barrage  we  live  under  today.  But  our 
problem  U.  ikot  to  accept  highly  propagan- 
dlwi  Ideas,  hut  to  think. 


Puaithment  of  War  Criminali  Under 
Icttmational  Law 


rrivsioN  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  aH(^ot  laLAND 
IN  THE  SEN/vTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetdatt.  July  17  ileoUlative  day  0/ 
Monday.  July  9>,  1945 

Mr  0REI:N.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.i  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Thomas!  on  the  subject  Pum.shment  of 
War  Crlmlnal.'i  Under  International 
Law.  The  iinicle  wa.^  publi.shrd  In  the 
Chrlatlon  Sun  of  June  28.  1943.  and  it 
wa.t  prepared  In  connection  with  Mr. 
Olenn  Evereit.  who  some  time  ago  wrote 
hU  mftMler'a  thesl.t  for  th««  Unlvcr.iUy  of 
lowi  under  the  partial  direction  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

There  b<>lng  no  objection,  the  article 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  follows: 
rvMiaMMiNT  or  war  caiMiMAia  undcr  intkr* 

NATtOWAb    UW 

D.  TNoa>A«,  as  ti>ld  to 

Otoon  iTtrttt) 

The  and  n(  the  war  in  luropa  has  movad 

Um  tfimaMMa  d  tb*  puntsniMtti  of  war 

grtluli  tmm  itie  realm  of  the  aeiieniic  to 

•  flMt  frtMili  drmands  Immediate  praetioal 

OoMiplixi'  I)   if   the  occupation  of 

has  r9veale<t  m  ruii  )i  rror  to  the 

i4  ih»  wurst  iriitir*  that  havt 

by  members  of  the  hu* 


!l 


April  99  and  May  f.  I  travslad 
tern  and  centmt  Ofrmany  as  a 
Of  a  party  of  six  Senators  and  six 
tlvaa  who  were  Invittd  by  Oen- 
iwer  tu  Inspect  the  concentration 
ttMli  biid  been  uncovered  and  to  docu- 
ment for  the  American  people  and  tbe  world 
for  all  time  the  truth  of  the  CTtdence  which 
ouf  forces  found  there.  We  visited  areas  be- 
ing lltwrated  by  our  tlvlng  columns  during 
thoee  laet  3  weeks  of  Oennan  warfare  and 
at  one  time,  st  Dachau,  were  Just  2  days  be- 
hind the  retreating  Oennans. 

We  saw  thj  barracks',  the  work  pl.»ces.  the 
physical  facilities  for  torture,  degradation, 
and  execution.  We  saw  the  victims.  t)oth 
dead  and  alive,  of  the  atrocities  practiced  at 
the  campa.  We  saw  the  process  of  murder 
by   starvatlou  while   It   was    itUl  going  on. 


Wc  saw  the  Indeccrlbe  b!e  fllth  before  It  was 
cleaned  up,  and  sicker  ed  wit  ti  nausea  at  the 
stench,  and  we  saw  a  r.umb«r  of  the  pitiful 
victims  of  this  liquid  ition  process  actually 
die. 

At  Buchenwald  we  ( xamlned  the  barracks 
b\illdlngs.  each  measuUng  only  42  by  23  fset, 
10  feet  high,  into  wt  Ich  an  amazing  total 
of  38  stacks  of  triple-<  ecked  bunks  had  been 
crowcied.  Each  bunk  measured  30  by  72 
Inches,  with  a  24-lnch  aisle  at  one  side.  Into 
these  human  pens  th(  Incredible  number  of 
250  persona  were  crovnied  eech  night.  That 
allowed  Jiut  40  cubic  1  eet  of  space  per  capita, 
when  our  own  Army  tnanuiU  prescribes  600 
cubic  feet  as  an  absolu  te  minimum  for  health 
and  decency.  Disease  spread  like  wlMflre  In 
these  barrack  pens,  'irhlle  vermin,  rodents. 
and  filth  Infested  then.  Each  morning  the 
iU  and  dying  were  tt  ken  to  the  "hospital" 
where  they  lay  on  co  d.  bare  floors  without 
medical  aid  until  dee  3  or  riKOvered.  When 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  arriving  at  the 
camp  crematory  ovei  s  failed  to  meet  the 
camp's  dally  death  qi  ota.  B4'lected  groups  of 
"undesirable"  prisoners  wen)  sent  into  the 
strangling  room  for  sli  ughter .  We  personally 
handled  the  still  freshly  bloodstained 
wooden  mallet  used  to  atvn  victims  who 
struggled  against  tbe  (arrotlag,  and  counted 
the  decaying  bodies  U  ft  thet  e  when  the  coal 
supply  of  the  crema  ory  became  exhausted 
jucl  before  the  Amerl  lans  overran  the  camp. 

This  Is  just  a  san  pie  of  the  Irrefutable 
evidence  of  Nasi  crlnlnallty  which  we  en- 
countered and  which  i?e  hive  reported  to  the 
Congreaa  and  to  the  |  ubllc. 

ir  It  Is  wrong  to  pv  nlsh  thtt  evildoer,  then 
It  Is  wrong  to  punish  the  war  crlmlnuls  who 
were  reaponslble  for  it  es«  actii  But  through- 
out the  range  of  so<  lety's  t:nought  on  law 
and  punlahment,  it  his  nlwayi  been  accepted 
that  the  wrongdoer  Is  responsible  for  his  act. 
and  that  his  puntthnent  by  the  society  he 
has  wronged  follows  us  a  juiit  consequence. 

It  is  possible  to  (unlrh  these  criminals 
under  international  aw,  and  It  U,  in  my 
opinion,  In  keeping  with  Justice  that  we 
du  to,  I  have  alwa;  a  continded  that  our 
reason  for  being  In  his  war  was  that  this 
conflict,  on  our  par  ,  was  a  war  against 
wickedness.  We  can  Ind  In  the  nets  of  these 
war  crlmin.tla  the  c  tu«a  which  would  in- 
evitably have  led  th  s  American  people  to 
wra,  Reg ardleas  of  1  ne  timit  or  method  of 
o\ir  entry  into  the  oor  fllot.  w»  could  not  have 
lived  permanently  at  peace  with  the  foroea 
represented  by  Oertrinjr,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
Bvarythlng  we  ballet  e  In— Juat  trials,  pro> 
teeilM  0(  mil'  r  '  •■  'freedom  of  eonaolence, 
freedom  of  n.  ,  <  i  fresdom  of  religion, 
every  prtnoiple  we  tr«  to  maintain  under  our 
Cunatltution,  our  ■■!  of  Itlghis.  and  our 
way  of  lire~-waa  dellMratety  violated  by  the 
govemoMata  of  thoe  nations,  Tu  win  vie* 
tory  ovfg  Umim  Md  t  en  not  to  punish  them 
for  tbe  wiektdneae  w  iioh  wn  fought  against 
wotild  be  Ineomprohe  tsible. 

What  we  must  do,  however,  Is  make  cer* 
tain  that  we  are  puni  thing  tne  real  criminals 
who  are  raaponaible  I  )r  the  wicked  aete,  and 
that  the  trials  are  et  iducted  In  euch  a  way 
that  civil  Jtisttce  w  I  prevail  rather  than 
primeval  vengeance.  We  tnust  be  careful 
that  a  spirit  of  venganee  it  not  allowed  to 
direct  the  actions  of  thoae  who  are  to  con- 
duct the  trials  and  set  the  punlshmenu. 
The  trials  are  too  mporUint  both  to  the 
preaent  and  to  futti  e  world  generations  to 
be  mishandled. 

Under  what  lawa  thall  war  criminals  be 
tried?  It  may  in  a  1  snse  be  said  that  there 
U  no  International  aw  which  gives  repre- 
sentatives of  a  grou  >  of  nations  authority 
to  punish  evildoers  vho  have  wronged  the 
rights  of  persons  or  nations.  Heretofore, 
the  acts  of  Individual  persons  during  wars 
have  been  generally  fused  with  the  concept 
of  the  act  of  the  vhole  state.  With  the 
coming  of  peace  t>ot]  1  sides  have  usually  let 
punishment  rest  on  t  le  theory  that  each  side 


has  brought  hurt  to  the  other.    But   this 
time  something  different  has  occurred. 

First.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
great  majority  of  all  nations  took  a  stand 
against  the  use  of  war  as  a  moans  of  settling 
International  differences.  Tnls  agreement 
was  honestly  entered  Into  and  has  unde- 
niably represented  the  view  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations.  Second.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  states  of  Germany.  Italy, 
and  Japan  had,  at  the  outbreak  of  their  re- 
spective aggressions,  fallen  under  the  doc- 
trine of  the  single  will.  Each  had  fallen  un- 
der a  specific  authorlurian  dictatorship. 
There  was  one  man  or  group  of  men  who  were 
solely  responsible  for  the  actions  of  that 
state  when  It  broke  International  law.  The 
s:;me  line  of  respcnislblllty  can  be  traced  to 
the  single  will  for  all  of  the  acts  which  sub- 
sequently occurred. 

Mussolini  destroyed  every  political  person 
In  Italy.  I  was  In  Germany  in  1934  when 
Hitler,  In  his  bloody  purge,  started  a  similar 
process  In  that  nation.  These  evll-lntend- 
Ing  leaders  were  thereafter  solely  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  their  states,  Conse* 
quently.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  leaders  of 
those  states  have  unquestionably  been  crim- 
inals against  society  within  the  meaning  of 
establiahed  International  law. 

The  concentration  camps  which  we  visited 
In  Germany  had  all  beeo  eetabllshed  before 
the  War.  Notorloxis  Dachau  was  already  In 
operation  In  1034.  I  heard  renewed  reports 
of  atrocities  which  were  being  conmlttcd  in 
theee  horror  camps  during  my  visits  to  Ger- 
many in  1930  and  1937,  The  Nftxl  gangsters 
filled  these  camps  first  with  cltlrens  of  their 
own  nation,  men  who  dared  to  stand  out 
against  them  or  protest  the  violations  of 
international  law  and  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  world  which  these  rulers  were 
then  plotting.  When  the  NukIs  sought  to  ex* 
tend  their  gangster  rule  beyond  the  recog- 
nized national  boundaries  of  their  own 
states,  they  took  the  concentration  camp 
principle  with  them.  Not  only  did  they  vio- 
late tntematlonal  law  by  making  war  upon 
nelffhtoerlnf  peoples,  but  after  tempoTaty 
victory  they  flagrantly  violated  the  basic  hu< 
man  rights  of  any  persons  in  those  coun- 
tries who  dared  to  refuse  the  yoke  of  slavery 
that  was  thrust  upon  them. 

We  found  that  the  entire  program  of  the 
concentration  camps  In  Germany  consll* 
tuted  a  systematic  form  of  torture  and  death 
administered  to  Intellectuals,  political  lead* 
ets,  and  all  others  who  would  not  embrace 
and  support  the  Nail  philosophy  and  pro* 
gram.  In  addition,  the  cltlaens  of  many 
states  who  were  without  crime  other  thnn 
their  racial  origin  or  religious  belief  were 
systematlrMiiy  put  to  death,  In  the  oonoen- 
tratlon  camp  at  Ducheiiwuld  among  30.000 

friaoners,  there  were  found.  In  addition  to 
JOO  Germans.  8,900  frenoh,  SJOO  Polish. 
1,940  Hungarians,  4jao  Rusalans,  849  Itali- 
ans, MO  Austrlam,  and  8,10S  Oaechs,  When 
one  pelltloal  group  Rains  oontrol  of  a  na- 
tional state  by  ruililese  taetloe,  ttsti  that 
control  to  wag0  war  upon  Its  neighbors,  and 
then  deports  vast  numbers  of  the  letter's 
eltlaene  to  endure  slavery  or  beetlal  punish- 
ment, the  line  of  criminal  responsibility 
ought  to  be  sufllclently  clear  for  an  impartial 
court  to  determine, 

War  crlmlna'*,  as  represented  by  the  evil- 
doers among  the  Fascists,  are  not  la  any 
aanae  to  be  compared  with  leaders  of  states 
who  have  carried  on  war  against  another 
state.  The  Nazis  were  fighting  solely  to  Im- 
pose their  rule  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  were  usli^  methods,  at  once  outrageous 
and  unjust  by  all  Christian  standards  of 
conduct.  In  order  to  extend  their  personal 
political  and  economic  rule.  Together  with 
the  Italians  and  Japanese  they  have  t)een 
fighting  not  to  defend  their  states  against 
aggreealon,  but  have  fought  in  defense  of 
some  of  the  worst  evils  the  world  ha«  ever 
had  to  contend  with. 
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I  agree  with  Oswald  Garrlsoi  Villard  when 
he  says  that  it  is  well  that  we  did  not  punish 
the  alleged  criminals  of  previous  wars.  For 
the  North  to  have  hanged  Geaeral  Lee  after 
the  Civil  War  would  have  teen  a  terrible 
crime.  I  do  not  believe,  hcwever,  that  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  men  re-^ponslble 
for  the  atrocities  of  this  wa:  must  go  scot 
free  simply  because  they  h  »ve  been  high 
political  or  military  leaders. 

Take  Relchmarshal  Herman  Goerlng  for  an 
example.  We  ought  not  to  try  him  for  the 
tiomblng  of  London,  for  we  ourselves  have 
bombed  Berlin.  But  on  May  15,  1940,  an 
entirely  different  Incident,  tae  bombing  of 
Rotterdam  occurred.  Two  hours  after  a  sur- 
render armistice  had  been  liigned  between 
Dutch  and  German  oflHtlals,  the  Luftwaffe 
deliberately  attacked  the  defrnseless  Rotter- 
4am  and  laid  It  waste,  killing  by  conservative 
aetlmates,  at  least  20,000  civilians.  This  was 
a  wanton  act  of  malice  wulch  had  no  connec- 
tion wtlh  the  then-conclude  1  state  of  war: 
it  waa  designed,  aa  later  propaganda  proved, 
Rs  a  threat  to  other  nations  which  the  Ger- 
mans intended  to  atuck.  If  Goerlng  was  In 
command  of  the  western  frcnt  air  force  at 
that  time,  he  and  his  staff  of  leers  should  be 
tried  for  the  deliberate  crime  of  Rotterdam. 

Similarly.  Marshal  Von  Ruadstedt  should 
not  be  tried  as  a  military  lo«  der.  but  as  an 
Individual  responsible  for  ceiuin  violations 
of  international  law.  If  It  can  be  proved 
that  he  was  responsible  for  the  behavior  cf 
the  88  troops  who  machine  gunned  160 
American  prisoners  during  tbe  Ardennes  of- 
fensive sftcr  the  latter  had  »u  rendered,  thus 
placing  themselves  under  thi  protection  cf 
the  Geneva  Convention,  his  tial  Is  justified 
on  that  charge  and  he  should  be  punished. 
Since  treaties  become  the  la  v  of  a  nation 
which  signs  them.  Von  Runletedt.  or  the 
officers  responsible,  were  vloUtlng  not  only 
n cognized    international   law.   but   German 

law  as  well.  ...  ^  ... 

Where  these  criminals  hav(t  violated  the 
laws  of  their  own  states,  and  the  rlghu 
of  their  own  people.  It  is  a  |ood  thing,  as 
Mr.  ViUard  suggests.  If  they  are  tried  and 
punished  by  their  own  people,  Thus,  Mus- 
solini has  been  put  out  of  the  way  by 
the  lUllans  themselves,  thoug  \  In  a  manner 
which  I  cannot  approve,  and  Hitler  last  July 
90  narrowly  escnped  the  same  fate  (which 
he  may  still  have  met).  QusUng  Is  being 
dealt  with  by  Norway.  Erill  Hocha  by 
Oaechoalovakia,  and  other*.  In  both  cobel- 
llgerent  and  enemy  lands,  ha\e  not  and  will 
not  escape. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  orgunlaed  govern* 
ment  and  society  have  beer  destmyed  In 
Oermany  to  such  nn  extent  and  political 
opponents  of  the  Nw/i«  »<j  thoroughly  liqui- 
dated, that  It  is  diRioult  to  ooncelve  that 
Oerman  criminals  will  be  tried  by  thalr  own 
people. 

Mow  then,  In  the  probable  absence  of  an 
Ideal  way.  ure  we  to  deal  with  these  crim- 
inaler  The  War  OrimN  Oomnlmion  is  now 
maetlni  tn  London  to  tfaeldi  Ihto  problem. 
The  questions  of  juMsdlction  und  supervision 
over  trials  appear  to  bo  the  most  dimtult 
onee  facing  them.  The  laU  Freeldent  Roose* 
velt  laid  down  a  formula  that  the  Nnxls 
should  be  returned  to  the  countries  where 
they  committed  the  airocltlwi  to  be  tried  by 
the  authorities  of  the  people  they  had 
wronged.  This  Is  a  good  fonaula  and  ought 
to  be  followed.  It  leavee  vuisnewered.  how- 
ever, the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  men 
who  may  be  wanted  on  charges  of  equal  grav- 
Ity  by  a  half  dozen  or  more  :ountrtes.  Per- 
haps It  will  be  possible  to  aisign  the  juris- 
diction in  some  fashion  such  as  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  States  of  our  own  Union.  If 
Utah  has  a  criminal  whom  they  want  for 
arson,  and  New  York  has  a  charge  of  bur- 
glary against  him.  he  Is  firs:  tried  In  Utah 
and  punUhcd.  and  then  releised  after  com- 
pletion of  his  penitentiary  i«ntence  to  the 
juitsdictlon  of  New  York. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  Allied  Natious  hav- 
ing charges  against  Axis  criminals  should 
Eatisfy  themselves  that  the  trial  as  con- 
ducted In  the  first  Jurisdiction  represents 
the  will  of  all.  The  sentence  imposed  should 
satisfy  all  on  a  plvcn  crime  and  the  criminal 
not  expooed  to  double  Jeopardy. 

It  may  be  decided,  however,  that  a  special 
international  tribunal  c\-ght  to  be  set  up  to 
try  crlmlnels  against  whom  charges  are  made 
by  several  states.  If  this  be  done,  it  will  be 
in  accordance  with  international  law.  for 
establishment  of  the  court  will  be  a  legisla- 
tive act  undertaken  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  community  of  nations,  dealing  with  a 
hew  problem  In  their  midst  that  has  never 
been  faced  before.  It  may  also  be  decided 
that  the  international  body  oujht  to  exercise 
supervision  over  the  trials  in  various  national 
courts  In  order  that  the  rights  of  the  accused 
be  protected,  disorderly  vengeance  prohibited, 
and  the  trials  conducted  In  accordance  with 
democratic  concepts  of  Justice 

It  may  seem  that  I  am  suggesting  an  ex- 
post  facto  operation.  No;  the  law  on  which 
the  criminal  is  tried  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  crime  commitment.  The  court 
and  the  court's  procedure  are  all  that  can 
be  called  ex  post  fscto.  It  is  not  contrary  to 
a  defendant's  rlghu  to  have  a  new  fortmi 
Imposed,    Anything  else  would  be  anarchy. 

Whatever  the  War  Crimes  Commission  de- 
cldee.  It  ought  to  reach  its  drclRious  as  quickly 
as  poeslble  in  order  that  regular  Judlclsl  pro- 
cedure may  be  Instituted,  and  further  In- 
stances of  lynch  law  avoided.  The  demand 
that  these  war  criminals  be  tried  has  its 
origin  In  a  universal  sent.i  of  outraged  Jtutlce, 
a  sense  which  among  liberated  nations  mtut 
be  satisfied.  No  trlsl  will  make  right  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done,  but  we  can  hope 
that  the  trials  will  be  conducted  In  such  a 
faihlon  that  they  will  pass  ths  test  that  all 
trials  mtut  meet,  that  the  punishment  ad* 
minlNtered  eervee  as  a  deterrent  only  when  It 
teaches  decent  habiu.  To  that  end  they 
ahould  be  made  a  constructive  step  In  the 
Axis  Nations'  rehabilitation, 


Tlie  Jewish  Palestine  Homeland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  RANaAa 

IN  THl  ilNATE  OF  THt  UNITED  8TAT1S 

Tut»day.  July  17  Heuitlative  day  of 
Monday.  Jvly  9>,  194B 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Prtaldtnt.  I  t«k 
unanlmoui  oonMnt  to  hiVf  prtnUd  In 
the  II1008O  an  importftnt  loiter  wrltttn 
by  Pettr  H.  Bprvton,  chairman  of  tho 
Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion, to  AlRrr  KiM,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Natloni  Conference  on  In- 
ternational Oi'Kanlsatlon. 

There  belna  no  objection,  the  letter  waa 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro,  aa 
follows: 

HcBRBw  CoMMtrm  or 

Natiowai,  LteiRATlOK, 
San  Franci.uo.  Calt/.,  May  I.  i94S. 
Mr.  Algih  Htss. 

Szcretary  General.  United  Nations 
Conference  on  International  Or- 
ganization. San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Hebrew  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation,  as  temporary  Hebrew  na- 
tional   authority,    hereby    submits    for   the 
consideration   of  the   United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization,  the 
following  requests: 

1.  That  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  be  invited  to  constitute  a  del* 


egation  representing  the  intereste  and  view- 
point of  the  Hebrew  Nation  at  the  UiUtcd 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organi- 
zation: 

2.  That  the  Hebrew  Nation  be  accorded 
membership  in  the  General  Assembly. 

May  we  at  the  same  time  point  out  that 
this  request  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
many  appeals  that  have  been  made  for  repre- 
sentation of  "the  Jewish  people"  In  the 
councils  of  the  United  Nations.  We  respect- 
fullv  eflbmlt  that  there  exists  an  Inescapable 
distinction  between  the  Hebrews  of  Europe 
and  Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
vague  term  "the  Jewish  people"  on  the  other. 
Tne  latter  term  cannot  refer  to  any  political 
or  national  entity.  The  Jews  of  the  world 
arc  Bihtrents  of  a  rellfrlcus  faith,  fully  com- 
parable to  Catholics.  Protestants,  or  Moham- 
medans They  are  nationals  of  many  ccun* 
tries  and  as  such  are  fully  repreaented  by 
the  delegates  of  their  respective  cotmtrlee  In 
thofe  councils. 

Your  delegation,  for  example,  representa 
those  Jews  who  are  cltlrens  of  your  country. 
precisely  as  It  represents  all  citizens  of  your 
country  re^ardleRS  of  their  rellgloiu  adher- 
ence, Hebrews  are  today  unrepresented  In 
any  International  councils  because  they  have 
not  yet  been  recognised  to  be  what  In  fact 
they  are— members  of  the  Hebrew  Nation— 
but  are  regarded  and  still  referred  to  as 
"stateless  Jews"  snd  "Axle— or  former  Axl»— 
nationals." 

The  renascent  Hebrew  nation,  composed 
of  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine  and  the  surviving 
Hebrews  of  Europe.  Is  fully  deserving  of  rec* 
ognttlon  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Hebrews  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  Axis  onslaught  on  civilisation,  not 
only  by  the  staggering  number  of  our  casual* 
ties,  but  by  the  impressive  Hebrew  rontrlbu* 
tlons  to  the  arms  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  Hebrew  fighting  men 
serving  with  the  British  armies:  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  guerrilla  fighters  In  occuplsd 
Europe  who  never  ceased  haiasstng  the 
enemy,  and  whose  "battles  of  the  ghettoe" 
have  taken  their  place  with  the  most  herolo 
military  epics— as  well  as  Palestine's  con* 
centrated  and  sacrificial  moblllratlon  for  war 
prodiietlon.  This  claim  for  recf)gnlllon  of 
the  Hebrew  nation  Is  In  no  degree  related 
to  the  services  rendered  by  eoldlere  of  the 
United  Nations  who  happen  to  be  of  the 
Jewish  faith;  they,  as  was  pointed  rut  before, 
are,  like  their  eompatrlote  of  any  other  faith, 
Americans,  Ruaslans,  Braailians,  etc, 

The  preeent  stattis  of  the  so-called  "state- 
less" and  "Axis  Jews '  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  very  principles  to  which  the  United  Na* 
tlons  are  dedicated  and  for  the  attainment 
of  which  so  much  has  Been  sacrificed.  These 
people  should  not  be  forced  to  share  the  na- 
tinnniity  of  their  murderers.  They  mutt  nol 
be  denied  lite  elemental  rlflht  of  self  ieteri 
mination.  Hundreds  of  tfcotiaands  of  Oer- 
man, Nuniarlan.  Rumanlaii.  Italian  Jewa 
have  aaaerted  their  unwillingneee  to  be  any- 
thing but  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Deosuse  they  have  been  denied  this  ele- 
meoui  right  of  lelf-determinatlon  they  are 
the  one jMOiNe  eonetrainedly  absent  from  the 
Joint  effort  to  ibape  the  peace  of  the  world 
for  centuries  to  eome,  Unleee  this  absence  u 
redressed,  the  efforu  will  fell,  because  the  ona 
people  which  has  been  rspeaUdly  made  the 
Bcapegoat  for  the  world's  ills  wilt  again  be 
available  to  aggressor  nations  as  a  tragle  ve- 
hicle for  the  disturbance  of  world  peace. 
Paaelat  forces  will  again  uUliee  antl-Beml- 
tlam  as  a  weapon  for  destroying  democratic 
governments  and  menacing  International 
aecurlty. 

In  1033  the  Germans  began  their  butchery 
of  Jews  who  were  Axis  citizens.  The  world 
shut  its  ears  to  warnings  that  the  butchery 
waa  not  going  to  stop  with  Jews.  Today 
millions  of  the  best  youths  of  the  United 
Nations  are  dead  because  thin  warning  wae 
not  heeded  and  the  activity  of  the  German 
murderers  waa  not  curbed  before  tt  spread. 
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W«  t«tl  dutf  bound  to  lottrd  anothtr 
WBlnc  today.  TtM  a«rm»n  nation-mur. 
d««ri  havt  ervattd  a  prvoadtnt  whtch  carrtea 
In  It  all  tba  thrrau  of  nao'barbarlam  In 
whtrh  natlona  wUI  try  ael  mmnly  to  tub- 
Jugita  otbtr  natlona  UMl  tenquvr  tbair 
t«rrttort«a.  bvt  to  vMHi  MtlOM  will  tn- 
amm  to  «n«nBla«lt  mMn  npMnta  of 

^  bomaalty  and  etnitMtlon  art  to  aur- 
viva,  tbla  ayatam  muat  b«  fundan^nlally 
tltarad.  Matntalnlng  tba  aUtua  quo  of  tba 
a  callad  Jcwtah  problem,  after  tha  maaa 
flIWtfar  of  over  SO  percent  of  the  total  Habrtw 
population  In  Eurapr,  would  mean  to  mm- 
tain  a  precedent  and  leave  in  cxletence  a 
frte  aone  for  aggraaalon  and  extermination. 
Wtttaln  thta  fraa  aone  tbe  pbtloaophy  of  bar- 
b«ri8m  would  continue  to  feed  Itarif  on  Ita 
own  cruoitlaa  and  make  the  coming  peace 
only  an  armlatice  which  la  eure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  war.  Juat  aa  surely  aa  the 
praam t  war  followed  the  lait. 

Tbe  Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion believes  tJxat  conaideratlona  of  world 
peace  in  our  nime,  aa  well  aa  the  dictates 
of  humanltj  and  Justice,  make  It  Imperative 
to  grant  a  Hebrew  delegation  full  and  equal 
r:Khts  of  participation  In  the  deliberations 
that  win  determine  the  life  of  the  Hebrews 
today  and  the  fate  of  their  children  to- 
morrow. 

Jewish  orfifantzattona  In  the  United  Statea. 
In  Great  Britain  or  In  any  other  country, 
however  sympetbetlc  their  attitude  to  the 
woes  of  their  ccrellglonlsta  in  the  Hebrew 
nation,  cannot  possibly  represent  that  na- 
tion. They  do  not  even  belong  to  It. 
Slemoranda  by  or  propoaala  of  religious  or 
cultural  bodies  like  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
greaa.  the  Ameitcan  Jewish  Conference,  the 
American  Jewish  Committee,  the  Board  of 
Deputies  of  British  Jews,  the  Jewish  Agency 
for  Palestine,  and  similar  organizations  can- 
not serve  as  a  suttstltute  for  tbe  direct  and 
legitimate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion in  the  deliberations  of  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  they  will  Und  to  Increase  the  mia- 
underataodlug  and  confusion  that  charac- 
terise the  general  attitude  toward  the  He- 
brew problem  and  Its  solution. 

Th:s  is  one  of  the  issues  that  must  be 
faced  sqiuu-ely.  And  the  Hebrew  pecple  muat 
be  e'veu  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  Aa  to  what  consututes  a  permanent 
and  effective  determination  of  the  problem 
that  has  plagued  them  for  centuries  and  con- 
tinues to  threaten  the  future  of  world  peace. 
They  must  be  granted  the  same  degre*  of 
self-determination  vrtthin  the  general  pro- 
gram of  international  adjiistment  as  is  ac- 
corded any  other  adhere ign  nation.  There 
must  t>e  an  end  to  the  lacic  of  status  tb3t  for 
2.C00  years  has  kept  this  jsecple  an  anomaly 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

There  is  only  one  solution  In  the  light  of 
history:  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  pecple 
of  Kurope  and  Palestine  to  normal  life  and 
national  dignity  on  a  par  with  other  nations. 
This  ml<;ht  have  seemed  fraught  with  Insur- 
mounUtle  technical  difflcultles  and  legalistic 
obstacles  a  mere  week  a«o.  But  In  these 
days  of  progreeslve  streamlining  of  history, 
the  recent  unanimous  recognition  by  the 
Utilted  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Orfranleation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
rkra.ne  and  White  Russia  establishes  flttln? 
precedent  for  the  recognition  of  the  Hebrew 
Nation. 

We  beg  to  request  that  you  transmit  this 
memorandum  to  the  attention  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  plenary  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization. 

I  beg  to  remain,  sir. 
Faithfully  youTS. 

Pmcs  H  Br^cacM. 

C^ainiian. 
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A  Letter  to  Geacf  il  MacArthur 


EXTENSION  or  REJ4ARKS 

HON.  HOMER  L  CAPEHART 

or  nraaMA 

IN  TKl  SBtATl  OF  Tl  I  UNITED  STATM 
Tuendau.  July  17  digislative  day  0/ 


Monday,  Jul 


9).  t94S 


r.  President.  I  ask 
have  printed  in 

KcoRD  a  letter  ad- 
MacArthur    and 

Heart. 


Mr.  CAPEHART. 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
dressed    to    General 
printed  in  the  Purple 

There  being  no  ofcjoctlon.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Lirrra  to  cmiQ  al  mac  akthcb 
(Reprinted  from  the  Oei    Douglas  MacArthur 

edition  of  the  Purple   ieart.  the  ofBcial  or- 
gan of   the  Military    3rder  of  the  Purple 

Heart,  December  1944  anniversary  Issue) 

D«.i<t  Geniral  MAC^mnm:  The  world 
knows  you  not  only  as  a  ski:iful  militarist 
but  also  as  a  devout  humanitarian.  Out  of 
these  and  other  commindlng  qualities  has 
come  your  greatness  ns  1  geneial. 

Tlioee  who  have  servfd  Am«Tlca  and  hu- 
manity at  your  commimd  know  well  that 
nothing  within  j'our  resc  urces  will  ever  be  left 
undone  to  heal  and  he  p  thoeo  wounded  In 
any  cause  for  which  yoi   fight. 

But  neither  the  wa-mth  of  your  great 
heart  nor  hatred  for  th  t  bcastK  that  seek  to 
break  It  will  alone  sufflcs  to  bnng.  to  bearers 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  that  comfort  and  security 
their  sacrifice  has  won  for  them  their  right 
to  earn. 

That  millions  of  grattTul  hearts  may  bleed 
for  him,  sincerely  and  n  deepest  sympathy, 
can  never  satisfy  the  I  inging  of  the  bearer 
of  the  Purple  Heart  foi  the  proud  right  to 
feel  a  part  of  what  goes  on  In  our  America — 
and.  too  the  prouder  rig  it  to  knew  that  what 
he  givca  to  neighbors  measures,  according  to 
hla  strength,  a  fair  re  urn  for  what  those 
netehbors  give  to  him. 

All  must  return  to  civ  1  life — to  renew  such 
hopes  and  to  resume  sich  helpful  tasks  as 
their  remaining  years  and  strengths  permit. 
That  these  honored  casualties  of  war  may 
not  beccme  the  hopeleai  wreckage  of  a  help- 
less IndusUlal  economy  confused  by  false 
dxoctrlncs  and  bedeviled  by  an  entrenched  bu- 
reaucracy, is  a  responsi  bility  of  no  one  man 
but  of  our  entire  citiaeiiry. 

Tlie  sacrificial  heart  t  lat  conquers  seething 
Jungles  and  Its  venom(  us  Japs  Is  the  same 
stout  heart  that  learne(  I  its  sportsmanship)— 
and  built  Its  strengths  and  skills — In  the 
eager  competitions  of  «he  sand  lots  and  the 
open  enterprises  of  oui    free  America. 

America  was  bom  In  the  blood  of  produc- 
tive peoples  made  dcs  perate  by  prolonged 
extortions  Men  fough ;  and  died  that  chil- 
dren might  go  free. 

As  your  brave  soldiers  flght  today,  they 
learn  again,  the  bitur  way.  the  ruthless 
crimes  of  men  gone  wili  with  overmuch  au- 
thority— as  petty  men  sa  often  do. 

The  children  of  Amer  ca  today  are  the  con- 
trolling citizens  of  its  tomorrow.  What  they 
believe  tcday  shapes  th;  America  to  come. 

For  America  lies  not  n  her  waters  and  her 
fields — not  in  her  mines  and  factories.  Those 
are  but  the  workshops  and  the  playgrounds 
of  America. 

America  lies  Instead  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  her  pocple.  Js  their  faith  endures, 
her  Uaditiona  bold  fa.it.  As  their  courage 
lives,  there  Is  sustain  ;d  her  will  to  fight 
aggression — whether     :  torn     without,     and 


armed  with  guna,  or  from  within,  and  armed 
with  falea  phlloaophlea, 

Our  America  will  aurvlva  only  through 
the  dttermination  of  succeedtni  Rinerationa 
of  bar  people  to  permit,  along  her  road  to 
hlgber  daatlny,  no  maddlaaoma  hitrhhikera. 
eager  to  grab  tha  ateerlng  wheel  of  govern* 
mant  and  throw  away  tha  mapa  that  broutbt 
hat  aafaly  where  »he  la  today. 

There  are  among  ua  deluded  men  who 
taaoh  that  we  should  shackle  now,  at  homa. 
that  courage  which.  Inspired  by  the  induce- 
manta  of  our  open  enterprise,  hna  built  that 
tough  creative  and  productive  rouacle  which, 
twice  now  In  laaa  than  half  a  esntury.  haa 
helped  freemen  to  turn  the  tide  aglnnat 
enslaving  tyrannies. 

There  are  among  m  faltering  men  who 
teach  that  the  peacetime  taaka  of  our  citl- 
sens,  tomorrow,  will  axeead  their  under- 
standing and  their  strength.  They  plead 
for  acquiescence  In  their  wltlesa  plana,  by 
which  all  citizens  would  share  alike,  and 
ent.  what  cake  there  Is— while  thosj  amon«? 
us  skilled  m  failure  mix  and  bake  another 
batch  by  history  s  repeatedly  discarded 
recipes. 

Thus  Is  defined,  for  our  returning  cham- 
pions, a  task  no  leas  Important  than  today's 
defense  by  them  against  armed  foreign 
gangsters  bent  upon  destruction  of  all 
liberty,  wherever  found. 

May  the  contagious  courage  of  returning 
bearers  of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  of  their 
comrp-des.  so  Inspire  our  faltering  psople  aa 
to  lift  them  far  above  the  deadly  teachings 
of  fanatical  Impractlcals.  May  that  same 
cotirage,  by  example,  set  our  Nation  firmly 
on  the  road  to  new  and  limitless  frontiers 
unveiled  for  ua  from  day  to  day  by  patient 
men  of  science  and  invention. 

Our  debt  to  you.  stout  general.  Is  meas- 
lu-ed  not  alone  in  lands  reconquered  and  In 
enemies  destroyed.  Just  as  your  courage 
and  resourcefulness  inspire  your  soldiers  to 
heroic  deeds  so  you.  and  your  companion 
Immortals  leading  our  fight  at  other  battle 
fronts,  lift  to  new  heights  the  courage  of 
our  people  to  achieve  all  things  which 
strengthen  our  America. 

And  may  she  be  full  strong,  to  meet  that 
sacrificial  hour  which  comes  again  as  there 
Is  ended.  In  stupidity  and  greed  of  un- 
redeemed humanity,  the  next  long  armistice. 

May  your  strength  endure  and  may  your 
tribe  Increase. 

JWO.   W.   ANDEkSON. 

Gakt,  Ind.,  December  1944. 


EztensioD  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Asreemects 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK3 


or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  vniMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9>.  1945 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  }  ask 
linanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoro  a  copy  of 
■'News  on  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Vermont  under  date  of  July  5. 1945,  which 
contains  a  letter  written  by  me  and  an 
address  delivered  by  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aucin]. 
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There  being  no  objectlcn.  the  letter 
and  addreaa  were  ordered  to  bo  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  followi: 

Ncwi  ON  RaciraocAL  T^airr  Act 

AiWOIATIO  iNDUiTRTM  OF  ^'CaMOItT. 

fulv  S.  194B. 
The  bill  known  aa  H.  K.  MAll  aKtending  tha 
Raclprucal  Trade  Agrttmant  A:t  la  now  a  law. 
Tha  aubjact  uf  tarlffa  haa  alwitys  been  a  con- 
troversial one  and  a  major  laaua  between 
political  partlea  throughout  tha  hlatory  of 
our  country.  Apparently  tY9  preaent  war 
and  the  probleme  of  reconversion  and  re- 
construction have  had  their  effect  on  tha 
thinking  of  many  Interents.  Including  polltl- 
cal  repreaentatlvca  In  Waah  ngton  on  thla 
important  aubject.  In  order  .o  acquaint  our 
members  with  some  of  the  ruasons  given  by 
United  Statea  Benatora  fronr,  our  State  we 
publish  below,  with  their  pennlaaion.  a  letter 
uddraaaed  to  President  James  P.  Dewey  by 
the  Honorable  Wabrxn  R.  yiUSTiN  and  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  by  the  Honoi  ible 
GcoaoE  D.  AiKEi*  delivered  before  the  United 
States  Senate  and  taken  from  the  CoNoasa- 
BioNAL  RECoao  of  June  19.  1645. 

William  L.  McKu, 

Manager. 

June  25,  1945. 
Mr.  James  P.  Dewet. 

President.  Associated  Industries  of 
Vermont,  Quechee,  Vt. 

Deaji  Jim:  I  have  your  leti«r  of  June  21 
asking  for  my  reasons  for  fupportlng  the 
bill  to  extend  and  expand  tfce  authority  of 
the  President  to  negotiate  trade  agreements. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity, 
through  the  medium  of  mimeographs  sent 
to  all  the  members  of  such  a  representative 
organization  as  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Vermont,  to  try  to  clear  up  any  doubt  or 
ambiguity  respecting  my  objectives  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

My  interest  In  developing  wider  markets 
and  greater  production  of  Industrial  and 
agricultural  products  and  in  Increasing  em- 
ployment, was  a  reason  for  my  vote. 

My  firm  conviction  that  eco  lomlc  peace  Is 
neceeaary  for  political  peace  was  another 
reason. 

My  opinion  that  reversion  to  the  old  meth- 
od of  determining  tariff  nitea  by  back 
scratching  would  result,  as  the  old  method 
resulted.  In  unbalanced  trade,  and  ultimate- 
ly, depreaalon  and  unemployment,  was  an- 
other reaaon 

Change  from  war  to  peace  economy  will 
Buddenly  reveal  the  vast  extent  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  property,  transport  and  economic 
Bj'stems  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  now  envisage  each  counlry  desperately 
trying  to  save  Its  people  from  starvation.  In 
liberated  Europe,  there  is  a  shcrtage  of  every- 
thing that  Is  necessary  for  life — basically, 
power,  light,  heat,  and  transiwrtation. 

As  I  see  It,  International-trade  policies 
cannot  wait  on  the  old-fashioned  methods. 
If  we  are  not  ready  and  equipped  with  the 
flexible  methods  necessary  to  deal  with  our 
neighbors,  we  will  force  them  to  state-oper- 
ated Industry,  secret  subsidies,  exchange  ma- 
nipulations, and  other  totalitarian  devices, 
to  overcome  trade  barriers. 

We  must  take  the  leadership  In  expansion 
of  both  consumption  and  production,  which 
means  Increased  employment,  and  we  cannot 
do  this  If  we  return  to  the  old  method  of 
dealing  with  trade  barriers. 

Our  capitalistic  competitive  system  of 
economy  is  subject  to  a  great  strain.  We 
mtist  flght  to  save  it.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  It  is  exposed  to  a  tremendous  coUectivlst 
drive,  and  that  the  only  specific  method  of 
meeting  It  is  the  expansion  and  ampliflca- 
tlon  of  the  authority  of  the  executive  depart- 


ment to  deal  promptly  with  every  attack 

upon  it  by  fol-eiKu  nations. 

The  aaauntnce  held  out  by  tha  paaaaf*  of 
this  Inw  will  be  an  anoouraglng  factor  to 
those  greatly  frlghtaned  natlona  whoae  abort* 
aft  of  t  vary  thing,  and  inability  to  purohaaa 
ovaraaaa,  la  a  threat  to  peaea. 

If  wa  had  rafuaad  to  axt«nd  this  authority 
wa  would  have  aocalaratfd  the  rnre  uiward 
extreme  nntlunnllam  in  the  family  of  nntloni. 

Wc  all  rccogniae  that  wa  ore  going  into  a 
new  world,  in  which  tha  aUndards  of  living 
all  over  ought  to  be  ralaed,  and  in  which  tha 
promotion  of  our  own  interaata— our  aalflah 
IntaraaU,  candidly  spenklng— will  best  be 
acblavad  by  an  axpanaing  economy. 

The  old-faahloned  flght  of  competing 
countries  for  a  larger  piece  of  the  same  old 
pie  muat  be  abandoned,  and  our  energlra 
mtut  be  devoted  to  Increasing  the  size  of 
the  pie  ao  that  all  peoples  may  have  more 
and  better  food  and  goods  and  employment 
for  their  health  and  happiness. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Warren  R.  AxTsm*. 

Address  bt  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken 
Mr.  President,  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  now  before  .he  Senate.  Is  only 
one  of  the  many  factors  which  will  affect 
both  our  national  and  International  economy 
In  the  coming  years. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  the  world's  greatest 
era  of  progress.  New  Inventions  developed 
as  a  means  of  more  successfully  prosecuting 
war  will  be  turned  to  peacetime  usage,  with 
the  result  that  production,  transportation, 
distribution,  and  merchandising  methods 
will  be  vastly  changed. 

Stabilization  of  money  and  ample  means 
of  financing  the  world's  commerce  and  In- 
dustry will  be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  reap 
the  peacetime  benefits  of  the  great  improve- 
ments In  industry. 

I  repeat  that  today  we  are  only  on  the 
fringe  of  the  future,  a  glorious  future  where 
peace  and  plenty  and  opportunity  will  pre- 
vail If  we  do  not  put  up  the  bars  to  progress. 
Some  fear  that  future.  They  would  avoid 
It  or  prevent  It  If  they  could.  They  atruggle 
to  hold  It  back,  because  Its  nature  Is  unknown 
to  them. 

They  cling  desperately  to  the  old  methods, 
the  old  ways,  even  though  deep  In  their 
hearts  they  must  knov  that  theirs  Is  a  losing 
flght  against  progress. 

They  would  erect  a  wall  around  themselves. 
That  Is  why  they  struggle  today  to  maintain 
an  artificial  barrier  around  their  production 
plants,  their  methods,  their  commerce,  their 
pocketbooks,  even  their  country. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  Is 
about  135.000,000.  There  are  nearly  2.0O0.- 
000,000  people  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
we  have  learned  nothing  else  from  this  war. 
we  have  learned  that  we  alone  are  not  a 
superior  race. 

We  have  learned  to  respect  the  ability  of 
people  of  other  races  who  speak  other  lan- 
guages. We  cannot  Ignore  their  existence 
either  tn  the  social,  the  geographical,  or  the 
economic  world  of  the  future. 

They  will  produce.    They  will  transport. 

They    wUl   market   their    production.    They 

will  flght  for  economic  existence.  If  necessary. 

We  have  depended  on  artificial  protection 

In  this  coimtry  to  an  unwarranted  degree. 

I  want  no  one  to  Infer  from  that  that  1 
would  abandon  protection  for  American  la- 
bor. Industry,  and  agriculture. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemente  Act  does 
not  do  that.  It  simply  provides  a  scientific 
and  sensible  approach  to  the  problem  of 
raising  the  standards  of  living  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world  as  weU  as  maintaining 
those  of  our  own;  but  I  would  never  carry 


protection  for  American  tudtutry  to  luoh  an 
extent  that  It  would  put  r  premium  on  obao. 
leacence  and  liirfnclrncy. 

Our  protected  liiduatrlaa,  many  of  them 
monopolies  with  virtually  guaranteed  In- 
comes, drpend  on  their  praaaure  grcupa.  tbalr 
lobbyist*  and  their  influence  on  political  or- 
ganlcattuna  and  potlttelaua  to  per|)etuate  tba 
apaolal  prlvUagaa,  prottotlon.  and  gttaranty 
(if  pioflU  which  they  now  enj  y.  They  a|. 
moat  invariably  preaa  their  demnnda  In  tha 
name  of  tha  farmer,  the  laborer,  or  the  email 
buslnaaaman. 

The  United  Statea  muat  take  the  lead  In 
bringing  about  economic  agreemente  among 
the  nations  becauae  today,  unravagad  by 
war.  we  are  the  only  Nation  in  the  world  that 
can  aaaume  this  position.  We  have  tha 
wealth:  we  have  tha  power  to  do  thU.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  lead  now.  I  fear  that  tha 
United  States  will  not  always  occupy  lU 
present  enviable  position. 

It  win  not  be  economically  profitable  or 
politically  wise  for  ua  to  undertake  to  main- 
tain our  dominance  In  world  allalrs  by  might 
alone. 

it  will  not  be  possible  to  protect  our  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  standards  of  living  by  • 
rigid  high -tariff  wall  alone. 

American  Industry  can  take  Its  place  and 

hold  Its  own  In  the  commerce  of  the  world 

without  building  a  wall  around  our  borders. 

We  can  cut  costs  of  production  without 

cutting  wages  and  Incomes  or  profits. 

By  Installing  modern  generating  equip- 
ment, we  can  cut  the  cost  of  power  and 
energy  In  half.  We  can  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

We  can  develop  our  natural  resouix;es  so  as 
to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  in  thla 
country  far  more  than  the  value  of  our 
present  tarifT  protection.  We  can  flnance 
the  Industries  of  America  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  financing  foreign  industries. 
Yet  there  are  so  many  who  are  afraid. 
Oh.  yes:  I  know  that  the  skeptics  and  the 
timid  souls  say  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  could  be  used  to  ruin  American 
Industry:  to  ruin  American  agriculture;  that 
the  President  might  sell  us  down  the  river; 
that  the  State  Department  ml^ht  sell  out 
the  President  and  that  the  departmental 
experts  might  aell  out  the  State  Department 
and  some  evil  Influence  might  get  to  our 
unknown  experts,  and  corrupt  them. 

I  agree  with  all  this.  It  all  could  happen. 
The  President  could  B«!ll  out  America.  80 
could  the  Congress. 

If  one  follows  this  line  of  thought  to  lU 
logical  conclusion,  we  would  not  even  dare 
to  elect  a  President  or  li  Congress. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  President  Truman  or 
the  State  Department  will  sell  the  country 
down  the  river.  There  has  been  no  proof 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  the  State  De- 
partment did  this  in  the  past  10  years. 

With  the  inclusion  of  the  Mexican  escape 
clause  In  the  trade  agreements  hereafter  to 
be  negotiated,  as  promised  by  Mr.  Clayton, 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  this  measure  a  cor- 
nerstone of  expanding  world  economy,  get- 
ting all  the  advanUges  of  free  and  unham- 
pered private  trade  with  the  added  protec- 
tion that  any  Industry  that  can  prove  Injury 
on  account  of  excessive  imports  will  obtain 
redress  by  the  application  of  the  escape 
clause. 

Rich  as  the  traditions  of  the  past  may  be. 
we  must  realize  that  we  no  longer  live  In 
the  days  of  the  oxcart  and  the  toll  road. 

This  is  the  day  of  radar,  of  plastics,  of  elec- 
tronics, of  light  metals,  and  the  rocket  plane. 
We  cannot  disctiss  trade  agreements  on 
the  level  of  1893  or  the  level  of  1930,  but 
must  think  in  terms  of  the  conditions  that 
wlU   prevail  In  the  years  ahead  of  us. 

Let  us  raise  our  sights  to  the  unknown 
future,  not  with  fear,  but  with  confidence. 
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RtttoBt  for  t  Hew  Ulior  ReUtioot  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF  ifimnaoTA 

IK  THZ  SBNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdaw.  July  17  (legislative  day  o/ 

Monday.  July  9<,  i945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcou  five  articles 
written  by  me  relative  to  Senate  bill  1171, 
the  proposed  Federal  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Act.  which  were  written  for  and 
published  in  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Dally  News] 
Wbt  a  Nsw  Labok  Rklations  Act? 

(This  is  th«  first  erf  ftre  articles  by  Senator 
Bau.  od  tiae  propoacd  Pader&l  Labor  Reiatio&s 
Act  ot  which  be  is  oo-author.) 
(By  JossPH  H.  Ball.  United  States  Setuitor 
from  Minnesota) 

Four  major  reasons  Unpelled  the  authors 
ol  8.  1171  (Senators  Ca»l  A.  Hatch,  Demo- 
crat, or  New  Mexico;  Hasols  H.  BtnrroN,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  and  myself)  to  propose  at 
this  time  a  bill  attempting  to  write  Into  law 
a  new  peacetime  Federal  labor  relations 
policy. 

First,  there  is  grave  danger  of  widespread 
stoppages  of  production  as  a  result  of  labor 
disputes  In  the  United  Sutes  in  the  recon- 
version and  immediate  postwar  period.  If 
we  stand  Idly  by  and  permit  that  to  happen, 
the  full  employment  and  pro6(]erity  goals  fcr 
postwar  are  seriously  endangered.  Workers, 
employers  and  the  public  would  all  lose 
heavily. 

Second  Federal  labor  policy  on  labor  dis- 
putes today  is  confused,  with  jurisdiction 
scattered  emoog  many  agencies  and  policies 
non-existent  or  determined  by  various  exec- 
utive agencies  and  often  conflicting.  De- 
ctskms  are  delayed  months  and  sometimes 
jraars. 

Third,  as  Government  prepares  to  assume 
responslbUlty  for  assuring  fu:i  employment , 
we  And  many  closed  unions,  which  arbitrarily 
restrict  their  membership,  in  a  position,  be- 
cause of  closed  shop  contracts,  to  monopoliKe 
for  a  privileged  few  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities which  all  the  Nation  s  taxpayers  will 
provide. 

Fourth.  It  Is  hlj^  time.  If  we  want  indvis- 
try  to  exTsand.  to  slTord  employers  some  pro- 
tecton  against  arbitrary  and  coercive  ac- 
tions by  employees,  such  as  slowdowns,  wild- 
cat strikes  and  sitdowns.  scores  of  which  are 
now  occurring  dally,  often  in  violation  cf 
collective  bargaining  contracts.  Employees" 
rights  are  and  should  be  protected  by  Fed- 
enl  law.  and  wotUd  sUll  be  under  S.  1171. 
But  the  employer  has  no  protection  against 
such  vlo?atlons  by  employees  and  union  lead- 
ership so  far  has  been  unable  to  prevent 
them.  Small  employers,  particularly,  are  not 
nkely  to  risk  additional  capiul  in  expansion 
If  this  situation  continues. 

8.  1171  Is  an  attempt  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems in  a  fair  and  Impartial  manner.  The 
preliminary  drafting  was  done  over  some 
twelve  months  by  a  committee  of  Impartial 
ctttaens  who  contributed  their  efforts,  head- 
ed by  Donald  R.  Rlchbsrg.  Washington  at- 
torney who  helped  draft  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  the  Noma-LaQt»rdta  Antl-In}unction 
Act,  and  section  7A  of  the  National  Industrial 


Act.    k3K)wn 


labor's    Magna 


Recovery 

Charta.  I 

Neither  labor  nor  mai^agement  was  con- 
sulted before  the  bill  wa»  Introduced.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  two  paftlsans  In  this  field 
ara  not  ready  at  this  iime  to  agree  and 
the  authors  of  the  bill  arq  familiar  with  theur 
posltions  generally. 
•  •  • 

It  Is  our  plan  to  aak  for  extended  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Educatnn  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, to  which  the  bjl  was  referred,  as 
soon  as  the  summer  recess  Is  over.  In  those 
hearings,  both  managei^ent  and  labor,  as 
weU  as  any  other  interested  parties,  will  b« 
given  every  opportunity  t^  present  their  views 
on  the  bill. 


How  DisPCTXS  Wot 
(Second  of  a  series  by  Jc 


Be  Sxttled 
PH  H.  Ball.  United 
States  Senator  froi^  Minnesota) 
S  1171  would  establishja  new  five-member 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Board,  appointed  by 
the  President  with  Senate  confirmation,  to 
have  sole  Jurisdiction  of  all  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  c(  mnectlon  with  labor 
disputes.  The  concUial  Ion  service  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  wc^ld  be  transferred  to 
the  board.  The  board  wduld  be  Independent. 
We  did  not  place  It  un  der  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  two  recsons.  rhe  Secretary  Is  re- 
garded as  the  representai  Ive  of  labor  In  Gov 


emment    and    therefore 
mediation    board   must 


partisan,  where  a 
je  impartial.  Sec- 
ond. In  mediation.  It  l.s  iilways  the  tendency 
of  both  parties  to  carry  a  tough  dispute  clear 
to  the  highest  authority 

ACT    STaXNG-  HEMED 


ir 


If   the   board    were 
then  the  latter  would 
appeal    and    the    board 
prestige  in  settling  d 
ened  proportionately. 

The  bill  makes  It  the 
to  a  dispute  to  try  first 
the  dispute  by  collectlv 
that  fails,  to  then 
set  forth  In  title  I  of  the 
to  other  means,  such  as 
It  wotild  be  a  violation  o 
latmr  practice  for  either 
bargain  collectively,  to 
acts  procedures  or  to 
change    In   conditions 
thcar  procedures  were 


uiider   the   Secretary. 

qe  the  court  of  last 

effectiveness    and 

spates  would  be  weak- 


riNAL  worn 


and 


board 


inl  ervenes 
lo 


In  disputes  over 
would  hold   elections 
would  be  final,  as  ts  thu 
National  Labor  Relations 
disputes,  where  the 
voked   and   where    It 
nootion.  these  steps  are 

Efforts  by  a  concillatt^ 
to  agree. 

Mediation  by  the  boar^ 
of.   which   is   merely 
added  prestige  of  the  bo^rd 

Offer   of  voluntary 
act.  with  awards  enlorceible 


f  uty  of  both  parties 

t^ood  faith  to  settle 

bargaining,  and  if 

exhi^ust    the  procedures 

act  before  resorting 

a  strike  or  lockout. 

I  law  and  an  unfair 

party  to  refuse  to 

itfuse  to  utilize  the 

attempt  any  one-sided 

liider    dispute   while 

bding  followed. 


repre^ntatlon,  the  board 

Its   certifications 

c.%se  now  with  the 

Board.     In  other 

s  services  are  in- 

on  Its  own 

be  followed: 

to  get  the  parties 


or  a  member  ther- 
co^clliat:on   with   the 

behind  It. 
ar)3ltratlon  under  the 
in  the  courts. 


IN  SERIOrS  CASES 

Reference,  In  serious  |  cases,  to  a  special 
fact-finding  commisslod  appointed  by  the 
board  or  the  President.  I 

These  are  all  standaril  procedures,  tested 
by  experience  under  btjth  the  Federal  and 
State  Governmente,  parcjlcularly  the  Railway 
Labor  Act. 

The  most  valid  and  fl 
the  War  Labor  Board  Is 
Interminable.    In    gettl 
delay  Is  almost  Inevitab: 
Judicial  power  to  decl 


uent  criticism  of 

e  delay,  sometimes 

decisions.      Such 

where  a  board  has 

and  the  denial  of 

such  power   to  the  proposed  Federad  Labor 


Relations   Board   would 
action. 


tend   to   speed   tip 


In  addition,  S.  1171  would  limit  the  board'! 
JturlsdlcUon  to  disputes  which  threaten  "sub- 
stantial" Interruption  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  and  disputes  of  a  ptirely  local 
character,  such  as  local  distribution  of  food 
and  clothing,  are  specifically  eUmlnated,  as 
are  disputes  Involving  an  employer  of  less 
than  ao  employees,  unless  the  board  itacU 
decides  such  a  dispute  threatens  a  substan- 
tial Interruption  of  commerce.  Such  local 
controversies  would  be  left  to  State  agencies, 
and  the  load  of  work  on  the  Federal  board 
lesened  proportionately.  The  board  also  Is 
directed  to  cooperate  with  and  utilize  State 
mediation  agencies  where  they  exist. 

CoMPULSOaT   AiBTraATiow   Under   HBB 

(By  Joseph  H.  Ball.  United  States  Senator 

from  Minnesota) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

A  few  labor  leaders  have  protested  so  vio- 
lently about  the  compulsory  arbitration  fea- 
tures of  8.  1171  that  a  clear  statement  of 
Just  what  the  bill  would  do  is  in  order.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  apply  in  two  cate- 
gories of  disputes,  and  two  only. 

The  first  category  is  disputes  over  the  In- 
terpretation or  application  of  the  terms  of  a 
collective -bargaining  contract  In  existence. 
In  stich  cases,  the  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Board  would  direct  the  parties  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  an  adjustment  board,  consisting 
of  one  or  two  representatives  ol  each  party 
with  a  chairman  named  by  thcra  or  by  the 
board.  The  decision  of  the  adjustment  board 
would  be  binding  upon  both  parties. 

This  Is  standard  practice  in  the  bsst  col- 
lective-bargaining contracts,  which  tisually 
contain  provisions  for  such  arbitration,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  Ls  sought  by  unions  in  all 
contracts,  although  opposed  by  some  em- 
ployers. In  effect.  It  merely  provides  that 
where  a  grievance  arises  over  interpretation 
or  application  of  an  existing  contract,  it 
shall  be  decided  by  arbitration.  Actually, 
such  contracts  could,  under  law.  be  Inter- 
preted by  the  courts,  but  such  practices  would 
clutter  up  court  calendars. 

The  other  category  of  dispute's  where  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  apply  is  those  where 
the  board  finds  that  It  Is  necessary  In  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest,  to  require  ths 
parties  to  accept  temporarily  a  compulscry 
settlement  of  their  labor-relations  contro- 
versy BO  as  to  avoid  any  Interruption  In  the 
supply  of  a  commodity  or  of  a  service  on 
which  the  community  affected  Is  eo  dependent 
that  severe  hardship  would  be  Inflicted  on  a 
substantial  number  of  persons  by  either  a 
brief  or  prolonged  deprivation  of  such  com- 
modity or  service.  The  board  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  find  that  severe  hardship 
would  be  so  inflicted  In  case  of  any  serious 
or  protracted  Interruption  of  a  public  utility 
or  other  public  service  or  of  the  eupply  cf  an 
essential  food  such  as  milk,  or  of  the  supply 
of  an  essential  fuel  such  as  coal  or  oil. 

In  such  cases,  if  the  parties  refused  to  ac- 
cept voluntary  arbitration,  the  special  fcct- 
flndlng  commission  named  to  Investigate  the 
dispute  would  be  Invested  with  the  powers  cf 
a  board  of  arbitration  and  Its  decision  would 
be  enforceable  In  the  courts,  normally  for  a 
period  of  1  year  but  not  more  tlian  2  years. 

Whatever  anyone  may  say,  the  necessities 
of  modem  life  have  made  a  strike  or  lock- 
out m  this  field  Intolerable  today.  No  Gov- 
ernor will  permit  a  labor  dispute  to  clo»a 
down  an  electric  plant  serving  a  large  city. 
He  will  uae  every  force  et  his  command  to 
prevent  It.  Including  the  National  Guard. 

The  Federal  Government  durln?  this  »-«r 
has  twice  had  to  take  over  and  operate  tl:e 
coal  mines  for  the  same  reason.  In  reality, 
no  strike  or  lock-out  in  this  field  Is  poss.bla 
today,  and  both  management  and  labor 
know  it.    But  no  aiternauve  procedure  for 


settlement  Is  available,  and  too  often  the 
party  who  Is  most  ruthless  In  disregard  of 
the  public  interest  is  the  one  who  gains  most, 
regardless  of  merits.  It  Is  high  time  that  a 
fair  and  reasonable  alternative  to  the  chaos 
and  hasty  improvisations  that  now  rule  in 
this  field  be  provided,  and  that  Is  all  8.  1171 
would  do. 

Making  the  Closed  Shop  Lecal 

(Fourth  of  a  series  by  Joseph  H.  Ball.  United 

States  Senator  from  MinnesoU) 

8  1171  would  separate  completely  the 
ouasl  judicial  functions  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  hearing  and  deciding  complaints 
of  unfair  labor  practices,  and  Its  mediation 
functions  In  attempting  to  bring  about 
peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

The  new  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board 
vould  handle  the  forme:  function.  A  new 
unfair  Labor  Practices  Tribunal  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  would  take  over  the 
lat^r  Its  procedures  in  hearing  complaints 
and  enforcing  ns  decisions  through  the  Fed- 
JSu  Surts  wluld  be  the  same  asa  th<^  now 
us«l  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boards. 

S^tlon  7  of  the  Wagner  Act.  which  guaran- 
tees employes-  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectivel  ywould  remain  unchanged.  6ut  the 
Sr  labor  practices  defined  In  section  8 
of  the  present  law  would  be  rewritten . 

E^■ery  unfair  labor  practice  as  It  app  es 
to  employers  and  protects  employees  would 
remain  as  It  now  is  in  the  act  and  additional 

protection  against  P^'^^^^f^^^^^^i'^f ?"! 
ing  in  bargaining  would  be  added  but  the 
same  protection  would  be  extended  to  em- 

''^Twrnew  unfair  practices  are  added.  One 
would  make  any  violation  of  the  duties  im- 
po^d  b^  title  I.  to  bargain  collectively  and 
follow  settlement  procedures  under  the 
STrd.  or  to  strike  or  to  lock  out  during  such 
procedures  an  unfair  practice.  It  would  ap- 
Jly  to  employers  and  employees  alike.  An- 
other new  provision  would  make  it  "legal 
foT  employees  to  attempt  by  slow-downs. 
wUdcat  strikes,  or  other  methods  to  Inter- 
fere with  or  dictate  managerial  decisions. 

The  most  controversial  change  is  that  re- 
lating to  closed-shop  contracts.  They  are 
now  legalized  by  a  proviso  to  the  Wagner  Act 
clause  which  prohibits  an  employer  from 
discriminating  between  union  and  non- 
union employees,  except  where  a  closed-shop 
contract  has  been  signed  voluntarUy. 

S.  1171  woiUd  rewrite  the  proviso  to  make  a 
closed  shop  legal  under  the  same  conditions 
unless  the  tribunal,  acting  on  complaint  or 
on  its  own  volition,  finds  that  the  union 
Involved  violates  any  or  all  of  these  require- 
ments: (1)  The  union  is  the  freely  chosen 
representative  of  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
employees  covered  by  the  closed-shop  con- 
tract; (21  the  contract  Itself  has  been  ap- 
proved by  secret  ballot  by  60  percent  of  the 
employees  covered  by  It;  (3)  any  person  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  union  membership  on  the  same 
terms  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  Its  mem- 
bership, and  (4)  no  union  member  can  be 
deprived  of  membership,  thereby  losing  his 
Job.  except  on  written  charges  and  alter  a 
fair  hearing. 

A  closed-shop  contract,  in  the  hands  of 
unscruptilous  union  leaders,  can  become  and 
has  been  used  as  an  Instrument  of  monopoly, 
depriving  Individuals  of  their  equal  rights 
to  Job  opportunities.  With  our  Government 
generally  committed  to  a  full-employment 
program.  It  cannot  permit  those  Job  oppor- 
tunities to  be  controlled  and  doled  out  by 
tmlons  holding  closed-shop  contracts. 

Yet  the  closed-shop  contract  is  deeply  im- 
bedded In  our  complex  labor  relations  struc- 
ture and  to  tear  it  cut  completely  would 
create  chaos.    V/e  have  chosen  In  S.  1171  a 
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middle  path,  tlmply  requiring  that  where  a 
union  enjoys  a  closed-shop  contrnct.  It  must 
be  an  open  union,  with  membership  open  to 
nil  on  reasonable  terms. 

Senatox  Ball  ANSWxas  a  Came 

(Last  cf  a  series  by  Joseph  H.  Ball.  United 

States  Senator  from  Minnesota) 

The  initial  blasts  of  lalwr  leaders  at  8. 
1171  had  little  relation  to  the  actual  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  and  seemed  to  be  a  frantic 
attempt  to  label  and  smear  It  as  antllabor 
without  any  study  at  all.  We  had  expected 
labor  opposition  to  some  provisions,  but  had 
hoped  for  a  positive  and  constructive  ap- 
proach rather  than  the  smear  tactics  which 
have  been  used. 

What  few  specific  criticisms  were  made 
seemed  to  be  based  on  misinformation,  but 
since  they  have  been  widely  disseminated,  it 
Is  worth  while  to  discuss  the  more  Important 
ones. 

1.  It  was  charged  that  S.  1171  would  de- 
stroy labor's  protection  under  the  Wagner 
Act;  "rape"  was  the  term  John  L.  Lewis  used. 
The  facts  are  that  section  7,  heart  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  would  remain  unchanged.  Every 
unfair  labor  practice  protecting  employees' 
rights  against  employer  coercion  Is  continued, 
and  the  same  prstectlon  accorded  to  em- 
ployers. 

2.  Labor  was  not  consulted  In  drafting  the 
bill.  We  said  that  when  It  was  Introduced. 
Neither  was  management  consulted. 

3.  Labor  opposed  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion feature.  Since  labor  has  always  sup- 
ported arbitration  of  grievances  under  a  con- 
tract, this  must  apply  to  public  utilities  and 
other  essential  public  services,  which  Is  the 
only  other  field  where  It  would  apply  under 
the  bill.  Government  cannot  and  will  not 
permit  stoppages  of  essential  production  In 
such  fields  now,  and  we  simply  propose  a 
workable  alternative  to  chaos. 

4.  Labor  has  condemned  the  closed-shop 
provision,  which  would  merely  require  that 
to  have  a  closed-shop  contract  a  union  must 
be  an  open  union  and  the  contract  must 
be  approved  by  a  substantial  majority  of 
those  covered  by  It.  There  Is  ample  evidence 
of  abuse  of  the  closed-shop  contract  In  the 
construction,  shipbuilding  and  other  indus- 
tries. This  provision  would  not  hamper  in 
the  slightest  a  democratic  union  obtain- 
ing a  closed-shop  contract  desired  by  a  ma- 
jority of  employes  covered  by  It.  but  It  would 
provide  a  method  of  checking  the  rackets 
which  have  developed  around  some  closed- 
shop  contracts. 

5.  Labor  has  charged  that  8.  1171  would 
repeal  the  Norris-LaGuardla  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits employers  from  obtaining  injunctions 
In  labor  disputes.  That  is  not  true.  The 
proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  be  authorized  to  enjoin  violations  of 
the  act,  but  no  such  privilege  Is  extended 
to  employers  and  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  Government  in  any  case  is  not  affected 
by  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  Act. 

I  believe  myself  that  in  confining  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
disputes  "substantially"  affecting  Interstate 
commerce,  we  Inadvertently  narrow  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Wagner  Act.  That  was  a 
mistake  which  should  be  corrected  in  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  confident  will  be  corrected. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  could  and  should  be  improved. 
The  authors  of  the  bUl  would  welcome  con- 
structive criticism  from  the  leaders  of  or- 
ganized labor  looking  toward  that  end.  But 
If  It  Is  the  contention  of  organized  labor's 
leaders  that  the  present  situation  as  regards 
Federal  policy  on  labor  relations  Is  perfect 
and  they  are  determined  to  use  their  ad- 
mitted great  political  power  in  an  effort  to 
block  any  and  all  legislation,  then  we  differ 
fundamentally.  I  do  not  believe  any  group 
in  the  United  States  Is  or  should  be  above 
Government. 
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HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Ju/y  17. 2945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  an  ar- 
ticle by  Rev.  George  H.  Dunne.  S.  J., 
University  of  San  Pranclsco,  in  the  his- 
torical bulletin.  Catholic  Quarterly,  pub- 
lished at  St.  Louis  University  and  repub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  on 
July  8.  1945.  in  which  he  criticizes,  and 
properly  so.  the  haters  of  Russia. 

For  3'ears  I  have  urged  and  advocated 
friendly  relationship  with  Russia,  believ- 
ing Stalin's  oft-repeated  statement  that 
Russia  desires  to  bring  about  vmiversal 
peace:  that  she  does  not  desire  any  terri- 
torial accessions,  but  the  only  thing  that 
she  does  desire  Is  to  safeguard  herself  in 
the  future — as  I  have  always  believed — 
from  any  possible  German  attacks.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  always  believed  his 
statement  that  Russia  was  willing  that 
the  peoples  of  all  the  small  nations 
should  have  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion: that  kind  of  a  government  they 
desired,  which  I  fervently  hope  will  apply 
to  all  the  countries,  including  Poland. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Priest  Criticizis  Haters  or  Russia 
(Drum  beaters  of  Soviet  menace  are  really 
proposing  war.  which  would  make  trlump  of 
communism  Inevitable.  Catholic  writer  says, 
urges  efforts  for  unity  Instead,  bees  European 
trend  to  left  as  Inevitable  because  of  need  for 
reform,  not  Moscow  pressure.) 
(By  George  H.  Dunne,  8.  J..  University  of  San 
Francisco.  In  the  Historical  Bulletin.  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  published  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity) 

The  Europe  which  had  lived  Intimately 
with  violence,  terror,  starvation,  and  death 
for  all  the  years  of  Nazi  domination  could  not 
restore — would  have  no  desire  to  restore^ 
the  social  patterns  whose  Inadequacy  had 
been  pitilessly  revealed  In  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. None  but  the  completely  naive  could 
have  failed  to  realize  that  the  Europe  which 
comes  out  of  this  war  would  have  moved 
socially  and  politically  far  to  the  left. 

Not  to  have  known  for  years  the  meaning 
of  security,  to  have  lived  under  the  constant 
apprehension  of  death  and  terror,  to  have 
beheld  one's  country  overrun  by  a  bruUl  op- 
pressor, to  have  watched  the  sickening  spec- 
tacle of  some  of  your  wealthy  Industrialist* 
turning  a  pretty  penny  by  collaboration  with 
the  enemy — these  are  not  experiences  which 
make  political  rightists  out  of  people. 
kecxssakt  and  inevttablx 
By  a  trend  to  the  left,  I  mean  a  trend  to- 
ward adoption  of  a  greater  or  lesser  part  of 
the  Socialist  program.  Becatxse  measure* 
form  part  of  the  Socialist  program  of  social 
reform,  they  are  not  necessarily  to  be  con- 
demned. Pope  Pius  XI  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Socialist  programs  often  strikingly  ap- 
proach the  Just  demands  cf  Christian  social 
reformers.  I  regard  the  trend  to  the  left  in 
Europe  as  In  Itself  necessary  and  Inevitable. 
The  primary  concern  of  every  man  of  good 
win  should  be  to  exploit  to  the  full  every 
possibility  which  offers  hope  of  esUbllshing 
a  lasting  peace. 
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PunpbirtMrs  who  have  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  nerce  diatribes  against  "bloody- 
Joe  StAlin,  the  "Asiatic  atheist"  (an 
1.  bj  the  vay.  wtKM*  ov«rtoiMa  are 
an  insult  to  every  Oriental),  are  not  making 
any  eontrlbuilon  to  a  better  world. 

They  are  saylx>c  In  effect  that  war  with  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  la  Inevitable— that  she  can  be 
stopped  only  by  force — Uiat  U  she  la  not 
stopped  now,  she  cannot  be  stopped  later. 
If  these  propositions  are  correct,  the  only 
sensible  coiMilusion  is  to  advocate  war. 

PBOPUt   WOtn.D   OFPOSI    WA« 

The  self-appointed  prophets  of  despair 
ahrtnk.  however,  from  committing  themselves 
Itdtly  to  this  conclusion.  Possibly  they 
t.  If  they  wUl  not  admit,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  much  less  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  will  not  support  a  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  be  a  long, 
bloody,  exhaiisting,  probably  Inconclusive  war 
which  would  create  such  mtsss  despair  and 
cynicism  as  to  make  the  trttunph  of  com- 
munism inevitable  In  the  end. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  think  that  the 
primary  objective  of  Rusalan  policy  after 
this  war  will  not  be  either  European  con- 
quest or  world  revuluUon.  but  will  be  Instead 
concerned  with  military  and  political  secur- 
ity for  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  Stalin,  at  the  age  r*t 
eft.  wtll  Jeopardhn  hM  rhanc—  of  aasfurlng 
lumaaif  a  unique  plac«  In  liMory  In  order 
to  embark  upon  dubious  revolutionary  ad- 
ventures in  western  Europe 

8UUin  Will  be  flr^t  of  all  ccncemed  with 
!i«curtng  the  po»ttion  of  the  U  8  S  R  m> 
that  he  can  prosecute  the  task  of  Socialist 
construction  without  interferrnce  from 
abroad.  To  that  end.  be  wUl  need  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain  and  especially  the  United 
States.  He  will,  con^sequeutly.  be  desirous  cf 
eomteulng  his  cooperation  with  them.  He 
taAeated  this  clearly  at  Yalta. 

The  only  possible  bargaining  point  that 
Rooeevclt  and  Churchill  bad  was  the  prom- 
ise of  continued  cooperation  after  the  war. 
If  Stalin  set  no  value  upon  that  cooperation, 
he  could  have  refused  any  concessions.  The 
fact  that  he  conceded  anything  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  posblbiiity  of  cooperation 
renuUns  open  and  should  be  exploited  to  the 
fuU. 

TWO  BASIS  rOR  sicxTarrT 

It  is  likely  that  Stalin  wlU  ««ek  to  estab- 
lish the  security  of  the  U.  8.  S  R.  upon  two 
foundatiorts.  He  will  seek  whatever  security 
Is  promised  through  cooperation  with  the 
western  powers  within  the  framework  of  a 
society  of  nations.  But  he  will  not  trust 
entirely  to  this  device.  Con!«quently.  in 
eastern  Kurope  he  will  establish  his  own  sys- 
tem of  security,  which  will  coiiaist  in  using 
the  predominant  position  of  Russia  to  ai^sure 
that  the  political  regimes  of  neighboring 
states  have  a  pro-Soviet  orientation. 

What  of  the  threat  of  communism  in 
western  Curope?  The  threat  ezisU.  but  it 
Is  not  directly  related  to  Russian  policy. 

The  danger  of  communism  is  internal  and 
irises  from  social,  economic,  and  political 
condiuoiu  whicli  inevitably  breed  commu- 
nism. If  thoae  conditions  are  not  remedied, 
If  a  challenging  program  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  reform  cannot  be  offered  the 
people  of  thoae  countries,  communism  will 
triumph  without  any  positive  Intervention 
by  Stalin. 

If  Kurope  moves  all  the  way  to  commu- 
nism, it  will  not  be  because  of  Russian  in- 
tervention, but  because  of  the  obstructionist 
tactic*  at  die-hard  reactionaries. 

rt-KA  roB  sooAi.  KXFoaai 

The  aiuwer  to  rommuntsm  lies  in  a  dy- 
namic program  of  social  revolution.  Chris- 
tian social  phlloeophy.  as  Archbishop  Mc- 
Mlcholaa  has  pointed  out,  can  supply  such 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssicatiErrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSX  Opj  RKPRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  J^uly  17, 1945 

Mr.  McCORMAck.    Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 

Pan  Chao-ying  is  aiithor  of  China  Fights 

On  and  secretary  to( Bishop  Paul  Yu-piii, 

'hinese  bishop,  and 

lired  in  the  United 

professor  of  politi- 


most  outstanding 

well  known  and  ac 

States.    Dr.  Pan  wt 

ciaJ  science  at  Provi(dence  College,  Rhode 

Island,   lecturer  oni  international   rela- 


tign  Service.  George- 
id  the  Catholic  Unl- 
He  is  also  a  distin- 
iuthority    on    world 


tions.  School  of  Po 
town  University, 
versity  of  America 
gulshed    Chinese 
problems. 

The  following  article  Is  a  reprint  of  an 
article  in  last  issue! of  July  in  the  China 
Monthly,  which  was  found  by  Bishop 
Yu-pin  and  was  edited  by  Dr.  Pan — 1939 
to  1941: 

China's  CoNTRiairrioK  to  th«  UmrBD  Nations 
(By  Pan  Chao-Ylng) 

China,  although  militarily  unprepared,  was 
strong  In  her  determination  and  courage  to 
resist  Japanese  aggre«lon .  Before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, however.  China  received  very  little  as- 
sistance from  democratic  countries  In  her 
struggle  against  Japanese  aggression.  Prom 
1937  to  1938,  In  spite  of  China's  heroic  fight 
against  the  onslaught  of  the  Japanese  war 
lords,  city  after  city  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  during  the  18  months  following  the 
Marco  Polo  Bridge  attack.  The  courageous 
defense  of  the  unprotected  city  of  Shanghai 
and  the  spectacular  victory  of  Tal-Brh 
Chuang  have  been  a(  corded  world-wide  ad- 
miration by  friend  aid  foe  alike. 

The  Chinese  Army., poorly  equipped,  made 
up  in  sheer  courage^  what  they  lacked  In 
equipment.  Pitting  fflielr  bodies  against  the 
mechanized  Japanese  forces  and  spilling  their 
blood  In  torrents,  thiy  stopped  the  Invader 
abruptly  In  the  midst  of  his  ruthless  carnage 
and  devastacioa.     If  England,  by  checking 


German  aggression  in  western  Europe  in  1940, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  line  of  American 
defense,  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  German  onslaught  In  eastern 
Europe  In  1041-42,  China  iurely  may  be  said 
to  have  played  an  effective  role  In  the  defense 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  checking  Japanese 
aggression  In  Asia. 

China,  though  the  least  prepared,  was  the 
first  to  withstand  the  surging  wave  of  world 
aggression.  As  early  as  1937,  the  Chinese 
people  became  conscious  that  their  battle  was 
more  than  the  defense  of  China  alone.  In 
their  battle  for  right  against  might  arose  a 
determination  to  stop  at  no  sacrifice  that 
right  might  triumph.  Thereby.  China  gave 
to  the  world  an  Inspiring  example  of  the 
power  of  right  to  ensure  victory.  She  demon- 
strated to  democratic  nations  how  a  mili- 
tarily weak  nation  can  effectively  resist  a 
formidable  enemy. 

As  a  result  the  Japanese  war  machine 
bogged  down  In  China.  Japanese  war  lords, 
realizing  their  Impotency  In  the  face  of  such 
spirit,  became  most  anxious  to  settle  the  so- 
called  China  incident.  The  Japanese  war 
machine  wanted  to  be  free  to  enter  upon  Ita 
main  aggressive  purpose.  8?veral  times 
China  lefused  the  Japanese  peace  overturea, 
althou^  the  terms  offered  grew  more  liberal 
or  genwous.  as  the  Japaneee  explained. 

In  the  pre-Prarl  Harbor  years  there  were 
two  schools  of  thought  on  expanalon  in 
Japan,  namely.  (1)  the  north  school  or  the 
continental  aehool:  and  |8)  the  south  or  the 
oceanic  aehoot.  The  formar  advocated  an 
attaek  on  Soviet  RomU;  tho  latter  an  attack 
on  tbe  United  SUtm  and  Great  Britain.  But 
sHioe  tiM  Japaaan  war  in  China  could  not 
be  eettled.  more  than  l. 000 .000  Japanese  sol'* 
dlers  were  tied  up  on  the  Chinese  battlefield, 
and  eoO.OOO  troops  were  stationed  in  Man- 
churia. This  caused  Japan  to  defer  her 
planned  attacks  on  both  the  USSR  and  the 
United  States  and  Oreat  BriUin.  Through 
the  unforeseen  power  of  China,  Japan  found 
herself  outmatched  in  her  struggle  for  world 
conquest. 

Consequently,  long  before  the  Japanese  at- 
tack on  America  and  on  British  and  Dutch 
territories.  China  fought  the  battle,  not  only 
for  self-preservation,  but  also  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world  democracies.  On  October 
20,  1943.  in  an  interview  between  Bishop 
Paul  Yu-P»n  and  Canadian  Premier  McKenzle 
King,  at  which  Dr.  Lu  Shih-shun,  now  Chi- 
nese Ambassador  to  Canaia,  and  I  were  also 
present,  the  Premier  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Canada,  as  well  as  other  democratic  coun- 
tries owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  China  be- 
cause of  her  courageous  and  successful  resist- 
ance to  Japanese  aggression.  The  reason 
for  his  opinion  Is  clear;  for  if  China  had  not 
so  successfully  resisted  Japmn.  the  Japanese 
might  have  succeeded  In  landing  temporarily 
In  Vancotrvcr  and  Victoria. 

POLITICAL    OONTBIBimON 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  recalled 
that  about  34  hours  after  the  treacliercus 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Chinese  Nationsl 
Oovemment  formally  declared  war  against 
Ciermany  and  Italy,  along  with  Japan.  It  is 
also  taterestlng  to  note  that  the  Congress  of 
ih©  United  States  declared  war  on  Japan  on 
December  8,  1941,  at  4:10  e.  s.  t.,  while  it  de- 
clared war  on  Oennany  and  Italy  only  on 
December  11.  1941,  3:05-3:06  e.  s.  t.;  whereas 
China  declared  war  on  Japan,  Germany,  and 
Italy  In  the  morning  of  December  9.  1941, 
Chungking  time  (that  is,  December  8,  1941, 
m  the  United  States).  In  reality,  then.  China 
declared  war  on  Germany  and  Italy  about  3 
days  before  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
them. 

Puthermore.  only  1  day  after  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  Generalissimo  Chiang  sent 
a  message  to  President  Roosevelt  assuring 
the  United  States  that  In  the  now  common 
battle,  the  Chinese  would  offer  all  we  are 
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and  all  we  have  to  stand  with  the  United 
States  until  the  Pacific  and  the  world  are 
freed  from  the  curse  of  brute  force  and  end- 
less perfidy. 

In  China':  declaration  of  war  on  Germany 
and  Italy,  the  Chinese  Government  em- 
phatically stated  that  Japan.  Germany,  and 
Italy  In  the  Trl-Partlte  Pact  of  September 
1940,  had  banded  together  for  world  con- 
quest; and,  as  a  consequence,  China  has 
severed  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy  in  July  of  that  year.  It  was 
further  declared  that  China  could  no  longer 
tolerate  Japan's  aggression,  which  had  now 
spread  to  the  whole  Pacific.  This  proved 
that  China  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  international  Justice  and  morality,  as  well 
as  to  her  international  commitments.  It  also 
demonstrates  that  China  proved  faithful  to 
her  American  and  British  friends  in  their 
greatest  crisis. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  declaration  of  the 
United  Nations.  January  1,  1942,  the  Chinese 
Government  bound  Itself  ( 1 )  "to  employ  its 
full  resources,  military  or  economic,  against 
those  members  of  the  Trl-Partlte  Pact  and  its 
adherents  with  which  such  government  is  at 
war."  and  (2)  "to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ments signatory  hereto  and  not  to  make  a 
separate  armUtlce  or  peace  with  the  ene- 
mies." 

In  a  tneeaage  to  the  Indian  people.  Febru- 
ary 22,  1942.  Oenerallasimo  Chiang  expreaeed 
China**  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
AtlanUc  Charter  and  the  Joint  declaration 
of  the  United  Nations.  He  also  hoped  that 
the  Indians  "will  wholeheariedly  Join  the 
Alllee.  namely.  China.  Great  BriUin.  Amer- 
ica, and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  participate 
In  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  a  free  world, 
until  complete  victory  is  achieved  and  the 
duties  incident  upon  them  in  these  troubled 
limes  have  been  fully  discharged." 

In  pursuance  to  this  pledge,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  cooperated  with  the  United 
Nations  In  the  fullest  measure.  About  3 
days  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  when 
addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Chinese  National 
Government,  the  generalissimo  announced 
that  he  had  appointed  Rear  Admiral  Chen- 
chak  to  direct  the  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong  to 
help  the  British  defend  that  city,  and  also 
stated  that  he  had  given  similar  orders  to 
Chinese  leaders  In  Singapore.  Malaya,  the 
Philippines.  Burma,  and  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies. Detailed  instructions  were  also  given 
by  Gen.  Wu  Te-chen,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Kuomintang,  and  by  other  Chinese 
leaders,  urging  the  Chinese  In  the  South 
Seas,  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
to  defend  the  territories  of  the  Allies,  as  they 
would  defend  their  homeland.  Many 
speeches  and  broadcasts  were  mado  by  other 
prominent  Government  leaders,  asklhg  the 
overseas  Chinese  to  help  their  allies  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  In  their  respective  areas. 

As  to  China's  cooperative  effort  with  the 
United  States.  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong.  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister,  and  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  representing  their 
respective  Governments,  signed  a  mutual  aid 
agreement  on  June  2,  1943.  This  agreement 
provided  for  close  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion of  war  efforts  between  China  and  the 
United  States.  Its  provisions  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
signed  on  February  23,  1943. 

In  a  special  message  to  the  Chinese  people 
at  home  and  abroad,  December  10,  1942,  the 
Chinese  generalissimo  told  the  overseas 
Chinese  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Russia,  and  other  friendly  nations  In  a 
united  endeavor  to  suppress  the  enemies  of 
civilization  and  to  establi^'h  lasting  peace 
In  the  world,  and  to  exert  their  strength  for 
the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy,  and,  there- 
by, add  luster  to  the  good  name  of  China. 
On  January  4,  1944,  Preslc;ent  Chiang  de- 


clared China's  willingness  to  bear  her  full 
responsibility  for  the  defeat  of  the  Japa- 
nese on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  He  said  that 
the  Cairo  Conference  had  been  qualified  by 
the  alms  of  the  common  war  against  Japan, 
and  that  China  will  be  the  last  defense  of 
Japan,  where  she  will  make  her  most  stub- 
born stand. 

lIILITAaT  CONTUBXniON 

As  to  China's  military  contributions  to  the 
caysc  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  regrettable 
that  some  military  commentators  and  an- 
alysts, who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  war  situation  In  China,  foster  the  fol- 
lowing erroneous  military  notloiis:  (1)  the 
Chinese  war  theater  has  come  to  a  stage  of 
stalemate  or  a  state  of  moratorium;  (2)  the 
Chinese  have  never  won  any  big  battle  In  the 
war  theater:  and  (3)  the  Chinese  have  not 
and  cannot  offer  much  assistance  or  service 
to  the  United  Nations. 

The  vital  role  of  China  in  this  Global  War 
has  been  recognized  only  gradually  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities.  Admiral  Ernest 
J.  King,  Command  In  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Fleet.  In  an  Interview  August  7.  1943. 
said:  "You  can  Imagine  what  the  situation 
would  he  If  China  were  out  of  the  war."  The 
Admiral  further  explained  that  the  main  ef- 
fort of  the  Allies  here  and  now  Is  to  defeat 
Germany  and  Italy.  But  at  the  eame  time 
be  predicted  that  amphibious  operations 
ware  contemplated  in  the  PaclAo  to  acquire 
new  baeea  from  which  to  exert  an  all-out 
effort  against  Japan. 

Furthermore,  while  Russia  maintains  neu- 
trality With  Japan,  the  beet  potential  baeea 
for  air  operations  against  Japan  are  still  in 
China.  Gen.  H.  U.  Arnold.  In  his  report 
of  January  4.  1944.  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
emphasized  the  fact  that  United  Statee 
bombers  have  made  their  presence  felt  In 
Japan,  and  that  China  remains  America's 
most  effective  base  for  aerial  operations 
against  Japan.  In  following  this  conviction. 
General  Arnold  temporarily  retains  personal 
command  of  the  B-29  Superfortresses,  which 
are  now  operating  in  the  western  part  of 
China  and  carrying  out  many  successful  mis- 
sions In  Manchuria,  Formosa,  and  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Imperial  Army  met  disaster 
In  Tal-Erh  Chuang,  Shangtung  Province,  in 
1938.  This  Chinese  victory  was  the  first  ef- 
fective challenge  to  the  Invincibility  of  the 
Japanese  Imperial  Army.  It  could  have  been 
accomplished  only  through  the  undaunted 
courage,  determination,  and  skillful  strategy 
of  China's  able  military  leaders  and  brave 
soldiers.  Had  Chinese  fighting  forces  ample 
guns,  tanks,  and  airplanes,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  could  readily  free 
China  from  the  barbarous  Japanese.  Even 
with  the  scant  supply  of  Inferior  arms  at 
Its  disposal,  the  Chinese  Army  has  been  able 
to  win  fierce  battles  over  extensive  fronts. 
The  victory  of  Changsha  (1942-43)  Indi- 
cated what  was  possible  even  with  Inferior 
arms. 

Shortly  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
while  the  United  Nations  were  experiencing 
great  setbacks.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  China 
to  infilct  a  defeat  upon  the  Japanese  In 
which  30.000  Japanese  casualties  were  left 
on  the  field.  The  victory  of  Changsha  has 
had  even  a  greater  military  significance  than 
that  of  being  a  stimulus  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Japan  is  eager  to  establish  a  land 
communication  lines  from  Korea  and  Man- 
churia, passing  through  PelpUig.  Hankow, 
Changsha,  via  Kwangsl  Province  to  Indo- 
china and  Thailand,  down  to  Singapore.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  naval  attack  on  their  coastal 
transport  from  American  and  British  force*. 
Three  times  Chinese  troops  defeated  the  Jap- 
anese at  Changsha.  These  defeats  frtistrated 
or  at  least  delayed  this  Japanese  mUltary 
plan.  But,  unfortunately,  on  account  of  a 
lack  of  equipment  and  the  continued  ferocl- 
ovis  Japanese  attacks,  Changsha  was  lost  to 


the    enemy    in    June    1914.      The    Japanese 
had   been    advancing    to   Kwangsl   Piovlnce. 
with  the  hope  of  splitting  China  Into  two 
parts. 

The  Japanse  capture  of  Kwellln  and  Llu- 
chow  In  the  early  part  of  November  1944. 
Is  a  decided  advance  towards  the  realization 
of  their  aim  to  divide  China  into  two  sepa- 
rate sections.  The  present  Japanese  advance 
on  Kweiyang  and  Kunming  is  an  indication 
of  this  divide-and-conquer  policy  of  the  In- 
vader. It  further  proves  the  aim  of  the 
enemy  In  the  Pacific  to  frustrate  any  attempt 
at  reop>enlng  the  Burma  Road  or  at  using  the 
new  Ledo  Road.  Moreover,  if  Japanese  efforts 
are  successful,  the  consequence  will  be  a 
master  move  against  Allied  naval  attacks 
along  the  entire  coastline  of  China. 

Another  prime  factor  in  the  divLslon  of 
China  is  the  part  the  Chinese  Communists 
played  against  the  Central  Government.  In 
order  to  remedy  this  lack  of  cooperation  of 
the  Communists,  the  People's  Political  Coun- 
cil appointed  a  special  commission  of  in« 
vestlnatlon.  It  made  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  as  to  the  immediate  alms  of 
their  party's  policy  in  China.  After  explora- 
tory conferences  and  conversations  with  the 
Communist  leaders,  reports  of  this  commis* 
alon  were  submitted  to  the  People's  Political 
Council  and  the  Central's  Oovernment, 

The  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  T.  V.  SoOBC 
to  hia  statu;.  In  ClUna's  affairs  of  state  le 
alfnllloant.  He  is  now  the  atate  councilor 
of  the  Central  Government  and  acting  pr«ei« 
dent  of  the  Bxecutive  Yuan.  In  addition  ha 
retains  his  original  poeitlon  as  Foreign  llln> 
later,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1942.  Both 
Prcaldant  Chiang  and  Dr.  Soong  have  acqut- 
csced  to  all  the  legitimate  demands  made  by 
the  Communists  upon  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, especially  the  due  recognition  of  the 
right  of  this  party's  existence  in  the  Chinese 
political  scheme  of  things  and  the  right  to 
the  party's  policy  of  action  within  China. 

All  possible  concessions  have  been  made  by 
the  Chinese  Central  Government  in  order  to 
induce  the  Communists  to  yield  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Central  Government.  These 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  the  Communists  are  a  genuine  gesture  of 
good  will  to  get  China's  house  In  order.  It 
now  remains  for  the  United  Np  tlons  and 
especially  the  United  States  forces  In  China 
to  assist  the  Central  Government  to  capitalize 
on  this  unity  and  solidarity,  so  that  a  united 
effort  may  be  made  against  our  commoi 
enemy,  Japan. 

CHINA,  A  BASIS  FOB  OFERATIONB 

It  will  not  do  for  the  Allied  forces  to  adopt 
the  fctrategy  of  passing  China  by  on  the  road 
to  final  victory.  This  so-termed  "bypassing" 
maneuver  with  regard  to  China  would  have 
the  following  results:  (1)  A  devastating  toll 
In  Chinese  lives  and  a  longer  duration  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific;  (2)  a  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  American  manpower  if  any  attacks 
are  made  on  Japan  proper;  and  (3)  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  Japanese  because  it  will  af- 
ford them  adequate  time  to  entrench  them- 
selves on  the  Asiatic  mainland  for  a  long- 
drawn-out  war. 

No  less  an  authority  than  MaJ.  Gen.  Albert 
Wedemeyer  has  sensed  the  situation  In  Its 
proper  prospective.  General  Wedemeyer,  who 
has  succeeded  General  Stilwell  In  the  Chinese 
theater  of  the  war,  voiced  his  opinion  that 
the  Japanese  will  not  be  defeated  by  "island 
hopping."  He  holds  that  China's  mainland 
will  best  serve  as  basics  of  operations  In  the 
move  to  come  Into  close  conJ.act  with  the 
enemy.  With  regard  to  this  strategy,  General 
Wedemeyer  has  had  lieveral  successful  con- 
ferences with  Gen.  Ho  Ylng-eheng,  the  mili- 
tary leader  so  bitterly  opposed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Chinese  Communistic  Party.  In  pub- 
lic utterances  General  Wedemeyer.  by  the 
way.  expressed  the  high  personal  esteem  with 
Which   he   regards   the    military   ability   of 
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China  •   new   MinUter   of   W«r.    Oen.  Chen 
jCheng. 

Necdleai  to  njr.  the  Chinese  are  only  too 
WllltiV  to  ?>'*  '^*'  CDoperatlon  to  the  United 
Mate*  to  defeat  Japan  before  abe  can  eon- 
aottdate  her  temporary  gains.  Their  sacri- 
in  the  past  are  proof  of  this.  No  ab- 
■Olntely  reliable  sutlstlcs  of  the  Chinese 
canialtles.  dead  and  wounded,  are  available. 
But  it  U  generaliy  believed  in  ofBcial  circles 
that  more  than  one  million  soldiers  have 
been  killed  and  disabled,  and  four  to  five  mil- 
lion ctTllians  have  been  killed  by  the  in- 
vaders. A  conserratlve  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  Chinese  refugees  now  trntanau  to  60.- 
Take  the  recent  battles  In  Hupeh 
as  iin  example:  Upward  of  25,000 
rlTillans  ««t«  klUad  and  wotinded.  and  more 
than  lOjBMJM  Chinese  doUars  worth  of 
property  was  destroyed  by  the  Japanese  dur- 
tOK  their  recent  ahort-Uved  occupation  of 
Cblbklan^.  Stingtze.  Kungan.  and  Shlshow. 
These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  var-stricken  towns  after  careful 
tnT8>UgaOo(u<.     Tet.    the    fighting    In    that 

tfone  cannot  be  considered  the  most 

or  devastating 

Ho  Ylng-chln.  Chinese  Chief  of  Staff. 
in  his  New  Tear's  Day  (1943)  review  of  mili- 
tary developinents  In  China,  declared  that 
"since  Japan  started  her  war  of  aggression 
■gainst  China,  large  numbers  of  her  crack 
troops  have  been  thrown  into  the  China  bat- 
tlefields only  to  be  decimated  by  the  Chinese 
defenders.  Japan  has  now  sunk  Into  the 
China  quagn:lre  frcnn  which  there  Is  no  way 
to  extract  herself."  General  Ho  said  that 
under  the  constant  hammering  of  China's 
war  of  resistance  during  the  past  8  years,  the 
flghting  strength  cf  the  enemy  has  dwindled 
eonslderably  as  compared  with  China's  ever- 
growing strength.  This  change  of  situation 
IMS  become  tnore  apparent  during  the  past 
f«ar.  The  aimiber  of  casualties  among 
enemy  troopii  employed  In  the  China  theater 
during  the  l»st  year  is  indicated  by  General 
Ho.  when  he  stated  that  Japan  malnuined 
39  divisions  tnd  that  over  160.000  of  their 
troops    were    killed    or    wounded.      But    ac- 

to  a  Central  News  Agency  report  of 
19.  1945.  Gen.  Ho  Ying-chin  esti- 
mated that  tlte  Japanese  have  thrown  up  to 
50  divisions,  or  two-fifths  of  their  army,  on 
the  Chinese  mainland,  into  efforts  to  pre- 
vent an  American  landing  on  the  Chinese 
coast.  This  did  not  include  the  Kwantung 
army  of  23  divisions  stationed  In  Manchuria. 
During  the  Japanese  attacks  on  Hong  Kong. 
the  Phlilppine  Islands,  Hawaii.  Singapore. 
Burma,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Chinese 
In  these  regions  enthusiastically  cooperated 
with  the  British.  American,  and  Dutch  au- 
thorities in  resisting  the  Japanese  on- 
alaufhts.  These  Chinese,  some  native-born, 
others  of  British,  American,  or  Dutch  citizen- 
ship, have  enl-sted  In  the  armed  forces.  Intel- 
ligence service.  Red  Cross,  and  police  force  of 
the  respective  governments.  Tens  of  thou- 
sand i  of  them  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
the  defense  oi'  these  territories.  Untold  loss 
of  property  hu  been  suffered  by  these  Chi- 
nese. I  have  met  many  Chmese  leaders  from 
tbc  z«Kkuis  mentioned,  who  have  escaped  to 
ChVBgktac  and  Kunming  and  other  places. 
Mary  of  them  were  very  wealthy  In  the  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  Says,  but  they  now  depend  on 
relief  funds  given  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. I  aski-d  them  whether  or  not  they 
bad  any  complaints.  Their  answer  was  that 
since  so  many  soldiers  and  civilians  of  China. 
as  well  as  of  the  United  Nations,  have  lost 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  China  and  of  the 
United  Nations,  their  material  loss  is.  of 
course,  regrettable,  but  that  no  fault  could  be 
attributed  to  the  Governments  of  China  or 
the  United  Nations.  They  hold  the  bar- 
barous Japanese  responsible  for  the  disasters 
that  have  overtaken  them. 


tens  of  thousands  of 
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For  the  defense  of  Bi  irma.  the  Chinese  sent 


crack  soldiers  to  help 


the  BrlU&h.  Since  the  war  is  not  yet  con- 
cluded, the  extent  of  tte  Chinese  Expedition- 
ary Forces  sen',  to  Bi^Tna  In  1942.  Is  still  a 
military  secret.  It  should  not  be  revealed 
here  how  the  negotlaltlons  were  conducted 
between  the  British  an  1  the  Chinese  concern- 
ing the  sending  of  Chinese  troops  to  Burma 
for  the  defense  of  that  region,  nor  the  rea- 
sons for  the  failure  or  that  defense. 

HOLoiNC  nu  i.mMr  oft 
However,  authentic  reports  Indicate  that 
during  the  Burma  canpaign  In  1942.  while 
major  battles  were  siill  raflng  within  the 
Chinese  borders,  China  sent  some  60.000 
crack  soldiers  to  Bui  ma.  Thereby,  China 
demonstrated  to  the  world  that  she  con- 
sidered the  battle  of  Burma  no  less  Impor- 
tant for  world  victory  ;han  the  battles  waged 
within  the  various  pn  vlnces  of  China.  The 
Chinese  Kxpeditlonary  Force* .  sent  to  Burma, 
were  composed  of  thiee  art.iles  assigned  to 
positions  east  of  tlie  Raigoon-Mandalay 
Railway  extending  tc  the  Burma-Thailand 
border,  a  stretch  of  more  than  500  miles. 
The  Chinese  and  J^ptnese  met  at  Toungoo 
on  March  19.  and  for  10  days  a  lone  Chinese 
division  fought  the  Japanese  motorized 
Fifty-fifth  Division  and  regiments  from  the 
Thirty-third  Division  Relay  bombing  and 
Intensive  artillery  stielling  rendered  the 
Chinese  position  untenable,  while  the  use 
of  poison  gas-by  the  <  nemy  suffocated  many 
of  the  defenders.  Stl  1  the  Chinese  held  on. 
After  the  Japanese  Dccupation  of  all  the 
strategic  cities  In  Bui  ma.  tlie  British  forces 
retired  to  India.  Tte  Chinese  armies  re- 
mained behind  the  Japanese  lines.  They 
were  ordered  to  harass  the  invaders  In 
Burma.  As  they  weie  fighting  on  foreign 
soil  and  received  llttlK  coop<!ratlon  from  fie 
Burmese,  planes  wcri!  iised  on  several  oc- 
casions to  drop  them  needed  supplies. 

The  battle  of  Burma,  In  1.942,  In  many 
ways  resembled  the  battliis  of  Shanghai 
against  the  Japaneee  n  1937.  The  Japanese 
appsared  on  the  stage  first,  v«lth  the  Chinese 
rushing  to  px>sltions  irhen  the  situation  al- 
ready had  become  critical.  It  was  much 
worse  than  at  Shanghai,  as  the  Chinese  had 
to  defend  Burma  under  intensive  Japanese 
aerial  bombardments  and  against  naval  and 
land  forces.  Thus,  the  tragedy  of  numerous 
casualties  at  Shanghai  w&s  repeated  at 
Toungoo.  The  vallan  :  spirit  of  the  Shanghai 
defenders  was  again  manifest  in  Burma. 
Eventually,  the  battU  of  Burma  was  lost,  as 
was  the  battle  of  Shanghai.  The  Chinese 
have  regretted  deepl; '  that  they  could  not 
bring  needed  reinforc  jments  in  time  to  save 
Burma.  However,  no  one  can  question  the 
courage  and  heroism  which  they  displayed 
In  their  attempt  to  sa  ve  Burma  for  the  Brit- 
ish. Even  after  the  Japanese  capture  of 
Rangoon,  the  Chinese  troops  Inflicted  heavy 
losses  on  invading  foices.  although  one  Chi- 
nese division  was  conpletely  w.ped  out  by 
the  enemy.  When  th«  Chinese  soldiers  found 
It  was  Impossible  to  continue  effectively  to 
resist  the  enemy.  C  en.  Lo  Jao-ylng  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  part  of  his  troops  across 
the  jungles  and  finally  reached  India.  Most 
of  these  troops  are  new  In  India,  where  they 
are  playing  an  effective  role  In  developing  a 
new  army  for  the  futtxe  recapture  of  Burma. 
Of  this.  Oen.  George  C.  Marshall,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  of  Wai'  in  1943.  states 
that  a  considerable  Clilnese  force  had  retired 
into  India  and  was  the  nucletis  of  General 
Stilwell's  operations:  a  similar  project  was 
In  process  In  the  tiaining  of  Chinese  air 
cadets  In  the  United  States  and  with  the 
American  Tenth  Air  Ft>rce  In  India.  The 
Chinese  are  now  fighting  vigorously  and  suc- 
ces&ftilly  with  the  otl^er  alliKl  forces  in  the 
present  Burma  camp^gn  a^^alnst  the  Jap- 
anese. 


It  Is  likewise  notable  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Chinese  soldiers  have  been  sent 
to  India  for  military  training  tinder  Amer- 
ican. British,  and  Chinese  officers.  Within 
a  abort  time  they  become  mechanized  units 
and.  undoubtedly,  will  be  useful  for  the  re- 
capture of  Burma.  Many  Chinese  officials 
and  specialists  have  been  sent  to  India  for 
the  present  Burma  campaign.  Some  Burmese 
leaders  are  already  In  India  and  China,  co- 
operating with  the  Chinese  and  British  au- 
thorities. 

The  presence  of  the  Chinese  soldiers  and 
many  Chinese  officials  In  India  demonstrated 
to  the  Indians  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
British  were  united  In  their  war  effort  against 
the  brutal  forces  which  sought  to  enslave 
the  world.  As  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians 
are  traditional  friends,  the  Indians  have  co- 
operated closely  with  the  Chinese,  esoeclally 
after  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru's  visit  to  China  In 
1940.  and  Generalissimo  Chiang's  visit  to 
India  in  1942.  These  factors  constitute  an 
effective  measure,  counteracting  the  Japa- 
nese poisonous  propaganda.  "Asia  for 
Asiatics." 

CHINA    AIR   EASES 

In  close  cooperation  with  the  Allies.  China 
has  built  many  airfields  for  the  American 
Voluntary  Group,  the  Fourteenth  United 
States  Air  Force,  the  China-India  Air  Trans- 
port Operation,  and  the  Chinese  Air  Forces. 
Some  of  the  airfields  were  built  by  hand  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  oJ  Chinese  coolies, 
laborers,  and  skilled  workers.  Since  they 
were  built  with  such  great  manpower,  some 
of  them  were  completed  faster  than  La 
Guardla  Field  In  New  York.  Although  some 
of  these  airfields  have  been  captured  by  the 
enemy,  there  are  still  some  bases  In  China 
from  which  to  bomb  Japan  with  the  new 
Super-fortresses  and  other  types  of  airplanes. 
Lieutenant  General  Wedemeyer  and  Major 
General  Chennault  are  now  using  Chinese 
bases  to  bomb  Japanse  communications  and 
other  military  targets. 

These  operations  help  to  nullify  the  ad- 
vance Japan  gained  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  cooperation  with  American  Air 
Forcas,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chinese, 
with  all  kinds  of  signal  devices,  have  kept 
the  United  Nations'  air  forces  In  China  In- 
formed of  the  major  Japanese  movements. 
When  an  airplane  motor  starts  to  warm  up 
In  a  field  of  occupied  China,  the  Chinese 
Intelligence  immediately  flashes  the  Informa- 
tion to  the  American  forces. 

In  short.  China  Is  a  champion  and  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  against  the  formidable  and 
violent  forces  of  aggression.  She  has  given 
a  noted  example  to  the  world  that  a  mili- 
tarily unprepared  democratic  nation  can 
still  resist  aggression  successfully.  In  her 
long  and  hard  fight  with  the  Japanese.  China 
follows  her  traditional  policy  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  justice  and  peace.  While  the 
democratic  nations  were  for  a  time  domi- 
nated by  sentiments  of  appeasement  and 
isolation.  China's  belief  that  Justice  must 
triumph  was  never  shaken.  She  has  again 
and  again  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Japan  and 
h-r  Axis  partners  who  tried  to  Induce  her  to 
join  them  against  the  United  Nations. 

Politically  speaking.  China  has  teen  a 
faithful  ally  of  the  democratic  nations  since 
long  before  the  Japanese  treachery  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  China 
war  theater  has  long  been  overlooked  or 
subordinated,  the  Chinese  Government  and 
people  still  have  firm  confidence  in  their 
allies  and  in  final  united  victory.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  strategic,  economic,  and 
other  factors,  China  is  a  great  asset  to  ths 
United  Nations.  Her  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  though  not 
generally  appreciated  by  many  people  out-V-de 
of  China,  should  be  known  to  all  her  allies. 


Job  Plans  That  Cuniuni:ly  S<«k  Veteran- 
Labor  Brawls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  17,1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Chi- 
cago Times  as  frequently  as  I  would  like 
because  there  are  so  many  splendid  arti- 
cles and  editorials  in  it  tliat  deserve 
greater  publicity  than  it  receives,  but  I 
refer  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Snmuel  Graf- 
ton on  the  bill  proposed  by  C  Dngressman 
Rankin,  headed:  "Job  plam;  that  cun- 
ningly seek  veteran-labor  brawls." 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
Job  Plans  That  Cunningly  Seek  Veteran - 
Labor  Brawls 
(By  Samuel  Grafton) 

A  number  of  American  social  philosophers 
of  the  second  grade  are  llckln?  their  chops 
In  unison  and  Indulging  In  a  klr.d  of  massed- 
chorus  drool  as  they  think  of  what  the  re- 
turning veteran  is  going  to  do  to  labor. 

Proposals  for  deliberately  setting  the  vet- 
eran against  labor.  Just  in  case  he  doesn't 
happen  to  think  of  it  himself  are  fioating 
about  Washington.  One  Is  tte  suggestion 
that  returning  veterans  be  allowed  to  work 
in  any  factory,  regardless  of  union  contracts, 
rules,  seniority,  or  initiation  fees.  These 
proposals  are  hard  to  refute  ('vhich  is  why 
they  are  so  useful  to  opponents  of  labor); 
they  seem  superficially  fair,  tliey  are  con- 
cerned with  giving  Jobs  to  our  lighting  men, 
and  they  are  charged  with  the  r  atlonal  emo- 
tion of  gratitude.  Yet  they  cry  out  for  ex- 
cmination. 

HOPING    FOR    A    FIGHT 

The  sponsors  for  some  of  thete  Ideas  make 
no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  look  for  a 
sensational  brawl  between  veteri.ns  and  labor. 
They  expect  a  decline  In  the  strength  of 
organized  labor  to  follow  the  return  of  the 
soldier.  They  do  not  regret  this,  as  an 
Incidental  effect  of  their  Job  program  for 
veterans;  they  welcome  It;  It  Is,  as  they  say 
In  the  barber  shops,  the  beautj  part  of  the 
Idea. 

Til  us  the  first  point  to  be  made  In  regard 
to  some  of  these  proposals  Is  tiiat  they  are 
declarations  of  class  war.  We  are  used  to 
thinking  of  class  war  as  some  :hing  which 
always  originates  on  the  labor  side;  but  class 
war  can  originate  on  either  side;  and  the  gun- 
powder smell  of  it  Is  all  over  scrne  of  these 
suggestions. 

A  second  point  comes  instanly  to  mind, 
and  that  is  that  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  veterans  are  going  to  have  Jobs; 
of  coiuse.  they  must  have  jo  js;  the  real 
question  Is  who  Is  going  to  psy  for  It.  A 
fatal  fiaw  in  the  schemes  sketchtKl  out  above 
is  that  they  call  on  labor  to  paj  for  the  en- 
tire Job  program;  they  call  on  one  class  in 
the  population  to  carry  the  80<;ial  and  hu- 
man cost  of  demobilization. 

The  Idea  that  we  are  going  t3  make  jobs 
.  for  veterans  by  putting  some  workers  out 
of  work  altogether  is  taxation  with  a  ven- 
geance; It  would  require  some  Americans  to 
give  up  all  of  their  income,  every  bit  of  it. 
In  order  to  put  the  soldiers  to  wcirk.  A  fairer 
distribution  of  the  after -cost  cf  war  must  be 
attempted  than  this  crude,  vajuely  canni- 
balistic project. 

ONLT  ONE  PERSPECTIVl 

There  Is  another  pwlnt :  The  p  roponents  of 
some  of  these  schemes  seem  tD  be  able  to 
set  up  .10  perspective  for  America  except  one 


of  social  strife.  Their  mirrors,  perhaps  be- 
c:.use  they  reflect  hate  In  their  cwn  hearts, 
shew  them  no  other  possibility. 

The  are  perpetually  setting  up  social  fight 
cards:  they  are  not  Interested  In  plans  which 
might  enable  us  to  get  along  with  each  other. 
Judge  Vinson's  new  "economic  charter,"  pro- 
posing that  the  Government  shall  aid  busi- 
ness expansion  and  a  high-wage  policy  and 
full  employment,  merely  gives  them  a  head- 
ache; they  turn  away  from  It  and  refresh 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  soon,  now, 
somebody  1<5  going  to  be  awful  mad  at  some- 
body, and  Is  going  to  take  a  job  away  from 
somebody. 

Th  veterans  would  be  well  advised  to  go 
slowly  In  accepting  the  leadership  of  these 
prophets  of  a  gradc-B  Goetterdaemmerung, 
who,  after  sullenly  enduring  unity  during 
the  war  years,  have  come  up  with  the  in- 
genious proposal  that  we  shall.  In  effect,  turn 
the  ermed  forces  of  the  United  States  against 
the  people  from  whose  loins  they  sprang. 


UNRRA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1945 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  we 
might  have  a  picture  of  the  operations 
of  UNRRA  and  what  its  present  status 
is.  I  have  requested  the  head  of  FEA.  Mr. 
Crowley,  to  furnish  me  with  certain  in- 
formation. I  have  that  information,  and 
I  feel  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
Record  so  that  the  membership  may  see 
it. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  tell  much 
about  UNRRA  or  its  op)erations  from  the 
report  that  was  submitted  to  Congress 
as  of  March  31,  1945.  About  the  only 
thing  that  anyone  could  tell  was  that 
the  total  expenditures  to  that  date  were 
$41,000,000  and  the  total  obligations  of 
funds  were  $163,000,000  out  of  the  appro- 
priations that  were  made  by  Congress. 
The  fimds  provided  are  as  follows: 

Direct   appropriation. $450,000,000 

Authority   to   transfer    out   of 

lend-lease —     350,  000, 000 

Total  funds  available...    800,000,000 

Exjoendltures: 

Transfers  to  UNRRA 25,  315,  000 

Other   expenditures _._       60.639,411 

Total    expenditures 75,954,411 

Balance  still  available..     724,045,583 

Expenditures  for  the  last  3  months 
have  stepped  up;  they  were  for: 

March - $25, 252,  004 

April. 22,  693,  580 

May .. 12, 173,  315 

The  obligations  to  May  31,  total  $253,- 
064  585  and  the  allocations  for  definite 
activities  total  $372,713,689.  In  other 
words,  in  practically  a  whole  year  less 
than  one-half  of  the  funds  had  been  allo- 
cated, less  than  one-third  had  been  obli- 
gated and  less  than  10  percent  had  been 
spent. 

Various  funds  have  been  set  up  by 
UNRRA  but  its  operations  are  on  such  a 
scale  that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  follow.  I 
would  express  the  hope  that  the  next 


time  the  managers  of  UNRRA  got  out  a 
statement  they  would  get  one  out  In 
which  the  so-called  needs  and  their  ex- 
penditures appeared  more  clearly  so  that 
one  might  check  the  thing  up  with  some 
idea  of  what  they  have  been  doing  and  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  check  the  opera- 
tions fully  and  with  some  degree  of 
exactitude. 

How  much  of  the  money  they  have 
spent  for  civilian  pay  roll  and  how  much 
occasion  they  have  had  to  spend  for  that 
purpose,  there  is  no  published  record  to 
show.  How  much  of  the  $25,315,000 
transferred  to  UNRRA  has  actually  been 
spent,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  We 
have  statements  with  reference  to  some 
items  but  no  general  over-all  statement 
as  to  just  what  the  status  of  the  thing  Is. 
The  situation  is  and  has  become  so  in- 
volved that  it  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  only  thing  we  know  is  that  after 
the  operations  of  the  last  12  months  they 
still  have  nine  times  more  money  left 
than  they  have  already  spent.  The  obli- 
gations to  now  are  less  than  one-third 
of  their  appropriation  and  with  any  kind 
of  management  they  should  be  able  to 
ge*  along  another  year  and  d  j  everything 
they  need  to  do.  It  is  distressing  to  get 
continued  reports  of  lack  of  business 
management  in  connection  with  all  their 
activities  and  under  those  circumstances 
it  would  seem  that  the  situation  called 
for  more  management  and  less  planning 
on  how  to  get  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 
It;  would  seem  as  if  it  was  their  first  prob- 
lem to  clean  up  their  management  and 
then  not  come  back  to  us  until  they  were 
able  to  give  us  a  clean  picture. 


Strengdieiiing    America's    Orerseas    Air 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  therein  a  speech  delivered  by 
Almon  E.  Roth,  president.  National  Fed- 
eration of  American  Shipping,  before  the 
aviation  section  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Trade,  Inc..  on  July  13,  1945,  on  the 
subject  of  strengthening  America's  over- 
seas air  services: 

Eight  American  shipping  companies  have 
applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  au- 
thorizing them  to  inaugurate  overseas  air 
transport  services  In  coordlnaUon  with  their 
regular  surface  operations. 

The  participation  of  American  steamship 
lines  In  air  transport  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  this  Nation,  and  especially  to 
this  great  seaport  of  New  York  which  has 
such  a  vital  stake  In  the  development  of 
world  commerce  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  American  merchant  marine. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  explain 
to  the  members  of  your  organization  the 
position  of  the  steamship  companies,  and 
to  clear  away  some  of  the  mtsocxiceptla&s 
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vhlch  b*T«  dcTelopcd  In  public  dlscuzslons 

Tbe  appUeuit  ■taMcshlp  companies  sub- 
•erlbe  to  'be  principle  of  regulated  competi- 
tion. M  defined  in  tbe  1938  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  They  do  not  ''ont^nd  that  the 
tme%  tbat  they  bav*  carried  the  Amertccn 
flif  o>f«r  ttonlr  presmt  routes  in  the  paat 
UMI  luiv*  ^Knt  mllllona  In  developing  both 
csrgo  axMl  pfcaacnger  bustneas  in  thetr  trade 
MM.  MttOBiatleaUy  entitles  them  to  air 
e«rtifleatea.  Tb«f  do  not  ask  exclusive  rlghu 
to  profile  air  aervlce  even  over  their  own 
rouua.  Tbef  do  contend  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  equal  consideration  along  with  air- 
line applicaiits.  who  tuyw  aeek  for  the  first 
time,  ta  enter  the  ovmnmm  fleld  and  who 
would  bar  all  shipping  companies  from  par- 
ticipaUon  sU»ply  because  they  have  not  pre- 
vtoualy  employed  the  airplane  as  a  type  of 
tranaportation  equipment.  Each  applicant 
shipping  company  st:inds  ready  to  meet  the 
test  of  atnc'ss.  willingness,  and  ability  re- 
quired by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

These  shipping  companies  do  not  plan  to 
tnvade  the  lerritory  of  any  other  American 
Interest.  In  essence,  all  they  ask  is  that 
they  be  given  the  right  to  provide  a  complete 
transportation  overseas  service  for  their  pa- 
trons, in  areas  which  they  have  been  serving, 
by  adding  the  airplane  to  their  existing  fa- 
cllittes  for  carrying  their  goods  and  pas- 
sengers. 

LOOK   TO   THI    SXA 

Today  we  are  facing  to  the  sea  We  know 
we  cannot  live  to  ourselves.  Our  whole  pro- 
gram for  international  security  is  predicated 
upon  a  fre«-  and  more  extensive  exchange  of 
goods  and  travel  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  piay  our  prcpjr  part  in 
this  expsndrd  world  commerce,  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  W4  develop  and  maintain  efBcient 
modes  of  transportation  which  will  ade- 
quately protect  America's  position  against  all 
contingencies  In  the  overseas  carriage  of 
goods  and  prrsona. 

It  Is  a  curious  commentary  that  despite 
thla  new  peripectlve.  this  new  outlook,  we 
have  not  come  to  realistic  grips  with  the  me- 
cbjuilcs  or  miichinery  by  which  we  Implement 
our  national  objectives.  We  st;il  think  and 
talk  In  tem\s  at  promoting  one  form  of 
transportation  against  another  under  the 
American  Sag. 

Our  prime  objective  today  should  be  to  de- 
velop the  most  efficient  and  adequate  over- 
seas transportation,  whatever  the  mode.  The 
airplane  and  the  surface  \-essel  are  not  com- 
petitive In  any  real  sense.  Th;y  are  simply 
different  toote  for  carrying  on  the  over-all  )ob 
of  tramporution  of  gocds  and  passengers. 
A  plumb&r  Is  not  required,  when  he  comes  to 
fix  your  plumbing,  to  use  the  screw  driver 
only.  He  ha*  the  Government  s  consent,  at 
least  as  of  this  date,  to  carry  a  wrench  and 
other  tools.  His  Job  is  to  fix  the  plumbing, 
not  to  promote  the  use  of  the  screw  driver  as 
against  the  wrench.  He  has  sense  enough  to 
use  both. 

This  Is  not  to  deny  that  we  should  use 
every  proper  means  to  fiu^her  the  develop- 
ment of  every  tool  in  overseas  transportation. 
Quite  the  contrary:  for  if  we  neglect  any  tool. 
we  simply  limit  our  ability  to  do  the  Job. 
But  let "8  not  forget  what  the  Job  la.  In  the 
care  at  issue.  It  Is  the  ftimlshlng  of  adequate 
Amencan-flag  overseas  transportation  serv- 
ices through  an  integrated  sea  and  air  service 
which  will  offer  many  advantages  to  the 
public. 

As  we  look  back  ovsr  the  history  of  trans- 
portation, we  find  ample  precedent  for  the 
use  of  airplanes  as  a  new  and  supplementary 
liistrument  of  transport  by  surface  carriers. 
The  use  of  steam  vessels,  taxlcabs.  busses,  and 
trucks  w^as  considered  a  logical  rnd  necessary 
step  in  the  progresa  of  transportation.  The 
use  of  airplane*  is  likewise  a  logical  and 
necessary  advancement. 

Tbs  Joint  operation  of  aircraft  and  aur- 
fKs    Tcsacls    would    provide    the    public    s 
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brand  new  type  of  sen  Ice.  with  which  neither 
an  air  service  alone,  i  or  a  steamship  service 
alone,  would  be  comparable.  This  principle 
is  well  established  My  transportation  au- 
thorities. 

The  Interstate  Com  nerce  Commission,  lor 
example,  has  rep3ate<  ly  held  that  such  co- 
ordinated service  of  rail  ard  motor -carrier 
transportation  is  "a  new  form  of  service, 
utilizing  both  formj  of  transport  to  ad- 
vant-ige,  and  d'fferlng  from  the  service  given 
by  the  railway  alone  )r  by  competing  motor 
carriers  alone  " 

If  this  premise  be  n^nte<l — and  we  know 
of  none  who  deny  I : — the  consequence  of 
refusing  steamship  c  impanles  the  right  to 
use  aircraft  would  Yh  to  deprive  the  public 
of  a  new.  different,  an- 1  improved  type  of  serv- 
Ice.  The  public  certulnly  Is  entitled  to  the 
b«Et  that  can  be  piovlded,  and  It  Is  en- 
titled to  make  its  <holce  among  the  sev- 
eral services.  If  we  tell  the  traveler  that 
he  may  choose  only  between  an  American 
steamship  service  aloae  or  an  American  air- 
craft service  alone,  and  he  prefers  a  co- 
ordinated sea-air  serrlce.  we  will  drive  him 
straight  into  the  arris  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors who  offer  th  f  integrated  service  the 
traveler  wants. 

Mr.  John  Q.  Publlr.  who  Is  Interested  In 
the  most  efficient  i  nd  economical  trans- 
portation service.  Is  p  robably  wondering  why 
anyone  should  oppcse  such  a  logical  de- 
velopment as  an  Intej  rated  sea-air  service. 

The  principal  op  XMltlon  to  steamship 
company  partlc'patU  n  in  the  development 
of  ovsrseas  aviation  cdmes  from  two  sources — 
the  Civil  Aeronaut! »  Board  and  a  few 
air  lines. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  arguments  which 
they  have  advanced.  The  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  taken  the  position  that  it  is  the 
declared  policy  of  O  ingress  to  rigidly  limit 
steamship  carriers  n  the  air-transporta- 
tion field.  This  conclusion  by  the  CAB  la 
based  upon  the  faliie  assumption  that  it 
is  the  Intent  of  Congi  ess  to  prohibit  one  type 
of  carrier  from  mak  mg  use  of  another  In 
its  operations. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anyone 
can  seriously  contend  that  it  is  the  Intent  cf 
Congress  to  prohibil  steamship  lines  from 
using  airplanes  to  st  pplemont  their  surface 
operations.  In  view  c  f  the  following  specific 
provision  In  the  Mtrchant  Marine  Act  of 
1036: 

••Section  212  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  authorized  iind  directed  the  Com- 
mission "to  study  iind  to  cooperate  with 
ves£>el  owners  in  de  rising  means  by  which 
•  •  •  (2)  there  may  be  constructed  by 
or  with  the  aid  cf  th»  United  States  expiess- 
liner  or  super -liner  reasels  comparable  with 
those  of  other  nations,  especially  with  a  view 
to  their  use  in  natlcnal  emergency  and  the 
use  In  connection  v  ith  or  In  lieu  of  such 
vessels  of  transoceanic  aircraft  i«rvlce.' " 

It  can  hardly  be  si  id  that  Congress  locked 
with  disfavor  ujxin  he  use  of  aircraft  by  a 
steamship  carrier  wh  sn  It  directed  that  Gov- 
ernment aid  should  >e  furnished  lu  devising 
means  by  which  airiraft  might  be  used  In 
connection  with  or  ir  lieu  of  vessels  In  trans-, 
oceanic  service. 

The  discusslcns  bef  are  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Comm  ttee,  in  March  1938,  on 
H.  R.  9738.  ccmmonl'  known  as  the  Lea  bill, 
clearly  Indicate  that  it  was  the  Intention  cf 
Congress  to  permit  s  uiace  carriers  to  engage 
In  air  transport. 

In  this  hearing,  thii  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
departmental committee.  C.  M.  Hester,  indi- 
cated that  the  only  requir«ments  a  steam- 
ship company  would  have  to  meet.  In  con- 
nection with  applica  :lons  to  the  CAB,  would 
be  the  general  requliements  for  the  issuance 
of  certi£cates  of  cor  venien<«  and  necessity. 
At  this  hearing,  the  late  Col.  Edgar  8. 
Gorreil,  president  of  the  A-r  Transport  As- 
sociation cf  America.!  made  the  leading  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  al  r  compiinies.    In  speak- 


ing of  the  ptirposes  of  the  proposed  Lea  bill, 
Colonel  Correll  taid,  "If  shipping  or  other 
transportation  companies  wish  to  engage  In 
air  transportation,  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  stand  on  any  different  basis  from 
any  other  person  desiring  to  enter  this  busi- 
ness." 

In  view  of  these  statements  In  the  official 
congressional  hearings  which  preceded  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  it  is 
little  wonder  that  many  Congressmen  have 
expressed  amazement  on  learning  of  the 
CAB'S  hostility  toward  the  use  of  aircraft  by 
steamsh  p  lines. 

In  referring  to  the  above  statements  at 
the  congressional  hearings,  to  the  effect  that 
steamship  companies  would  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  applicants  under  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act,  Chairman  Bland  cf  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  re- 
cently said: 

"As  one  member  of  the  committee  I  will 
say  they  would  have  fought  to  the  death  un- 
less that  statement  had  l>een  agreed  to." 

Some  air-line  officials  have  been  fair  enough 
to  recognize  that  there  is  no  present  legal 
bar  against  steamship  participation  In  air 
transport 

In  a  recent  article  In  Aero  Digest.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Patterson,  president  of  the  United 
Air  Lines,  makes  the  following  statement  c(mi- 
cernlng  the  legal  aspects  of  this  question: 

"Much  is  made  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  which,  as  interpreted  by  seme, 
makes  It  difficult  or  virtually  impossible  for 
surface  carriers  to  get  into  the  air.  Such  laws 
do  not  have  to  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
They  can  and  should  be  changed  If  the  public 
interest  so  dictates.  i 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  lr|  United  Air  Lines 
brief  which  supported  cirr  cpplicatlou  to 
serve  Hawaii,  we  expressly  stated  that  "United 
does  not  maintain  that  the  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Co.  is  prohibited,  as  a  matter  of 
law.  from  acquiring  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  under  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act.  becaiae  It  is  a  common  carrier  by 
steamship." 

-We  argued  that  case  on  the  basis  thit 
United  was  In  a  better  position  to  provide 
public  service  than  any  other  applicant, 
whether  that  applicant  was  an  air  line  or  a 
sLeamslilp  operator." 

It  Is  absurd  to  contend  that  our  national 
transportation  policy  prevents  one  form  of 
carrier  from  using  a  type  or  mode  of  trans- 
portation employed  by  another. 

It  la  common  knowledge  that  scores  of 
railroads  are  now  operating  bus  lines  and 
truck  lines  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
ICC.  Hundreds  of  street  railvjaj-s  are  operat- 
ing btosses.  These  practices  certainly  negate 
the  contention  that  all  forms  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  kept  separate  and  distinct. 

The  CAB  has  now  developed  a  new  ground 
for  discriminating  against  steamship  lines. 
In  denying  the  application  of  the  Moore- 
McCormack  Lines  In  the  North  Atlantic  case, 
the  CAB  takes  the  position  that  a  steamship 
company  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  field  of  International  aviation  because  the 
company  is  without  operating  experience  In 
the  field  of  air  transportation.  The  Board 
points  out  that  the  steamship  company's  de- 
velopment of  an  organization  to  conduct  the 
proposed  service  is  dependent  upon  obtain- 
ing capable  administrative  executives  and  op- 
erating personnel  In  air-transport  service. 
This  is  a  most  curious  ruling  when  viewed 
In  the  light  of  well-known  facts. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knov-iedge  that 
steamship  companies  can  readily  obtain  all 
the  technical  air  personnel  required  to  op- 
erate airplanes,  and  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  CAB  does  not  find  that  such  technical 
assistants  are  not  readily  procurable  by 
steamship  companies.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  in  this  conection  that  the  American 
Export  Air  Lines  was  pioneered  and  developed 
by  a  steamship  company,  and  that  this  steam- 
ship company  apparently  had  no  difficulty  In 
obtaining  all  the  technical  personnel  which 


It  required  for  the  operation  of  airplanes.  In 
approving  the  acquisition  of  .he  American 
Export  Air  Lines  by  the  Amerlc  an  Air  Lines, 
the  Commission  put  Its  stamp  of  approval 
upon  the  successful  efforts  of  a  steamship  line 
to  develop  aviation  services.  If  there  is  any- 
thing to  the  old  adage  that  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding  Is  in  the  eating."  the  "AB  certainly 
Is  on  weak  ground  In  insisting  that  no  one 
shall  be  given  a  certificate  unless  he  has  had 
experience  in  air  operations. 

If  we  carry  the  CABs  argument  to  its  logi- 
cal conclusion,  no  new  transportation  com- 
pany, whether  It  be  an  air  or  a  surface  car- 
rier, could  ever  hope  to  engage  In  air  trans- 
port simply  because  It  had  not  l^.ad  experience 
in  air  operations,  even  though  It  might  not 
have  any  difficulty  In  obtaining  all  the  tech- 
nical staff  needed  for  Its  operations.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  policy  wouM  freeze  exist- 
ing air  lines  in  the  business  ind  deny  op- 
portunities for  new  enterprise  md  Initiative. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  l)e3t  Interests  of 
our  returning  veterans  who  have  a  very  di- 
rect stake  In  the  development  of  new  avia- 
tion enterprises.  We  do  not  believe  that 
American  citizens  will  approve  a  doctrine 
which  smacks  so  strongly  of  monopoly. 

Some  spokesmen  for  Indivllual  air  lines 
have  based  their  opposition  to  steamship 
participation  on  two  grounds:  First,  that 
steamship  companies  plan  to  get  control  of 
overseas  air  services  In  order  to  subordinate 
them  to  their  surface  operations  and;  sec- 
ondly, that  the  steamship  cortipanles  would 
neglect  their  surface  operations  In  the  in- 
terest of  developing  their  air  services.  These 
arguments,  of  course,  are  mutually  exclusive. 
They  can't  both  be  valid.  Bu'.  let's  consider 
them  both. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  fe.ir  that  steam- 
ship companies  might  stifle  the  development 
of  air  transport,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Self-interest  alone  would  preclude  any  such 
action.  American  steamship  lines  will  have 
to  meet  the  competition  of  both  foreign  air 
lines  and  of  American  air  lines  It  will  there- 
fore be  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  any 
monopoly  of  air  service.  No  steamship  com- 
pany would  be  so  foolish  as  to  Invest  Its 
money  In  air  facilities  and  then  retard  their 
use  in  the  face  of  competition  by  foreign 
and  American  air  lines. 

Take  one  of  the  applicant  steamship  com- 
panies as  an  example.  This  line  has  set 
aside  $8,000,000  as  its  initial  Investment  in 
equipment  and  facilities  for  the  promotion 
of  an  air  arm  of  Its  proposed  integrated  sea- 
alr  services.  Is  It  conceivable  that  this  com- 
pany would  throw  away  $8,000,000  to  sup- 
press its  air  arm  in  favor  of  its  surface  oper- 
ations, even  If  it  were  grantM  that  such 
suppression  were  (yosslble  In  the  light  of 
other  competition?  Such  a  suggestion  sim- 
ply does  not  make  sense. 

Furthermore,  If  any  steamship  company 
were  foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  suppress 
the  development  of  air  transpo-t  in  favor  of 
Its  surface  operations,  It  would  immediately 
hear  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  which 
Is  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of  fostering 
and  developing  civil  aviation.  Ihe  CAB  has 
ample  authority  to  prevent  any  possible  at- 
tempt to  stifle  aviation  by  a  steamship  com- 
pany. It  could  revoke  such  steamship  com- 
pany's certificate  or  Issue  new  certificates  to 
additional  competitors. 

The  second  contention  that  a  shipping 
company  might  neglect  its  surface  opera- 
tions In  favor  of  air  Is  equally  tintenable. 
In  seeking  the  right  to  use  alrciaft  as  a  mode 
of  transportation,  the  steamship  companies 
do  not  Intend  to  abandon  either  their  pas- 
senger or  cargo  services.  On  the  contrary, 
they  plan  to  use  the  airplane  iis  a  means  of 
supplementing  their  present  si.Tvlces  to  the 
public,  and  as  an  Instrument  for  holding  and 
developing  cargo  traffic. 

On  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  a  practical  steamship  operator, 


Mr.  Lewis  D,  Pannelee.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  West  In- 
dies Steamship  Lines  and  president  of  the 
Propeller  Club.  Port  of  New  York.  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  Travel  Trade.  Mr.  Pannelee 
says: 

"In  the  past,  a  steamship  company's  pas- 
senger service  afforded  a  means  of  contact 
with  shippers  or  potential  shippers,  and  was 
most  effective  In  building  and  maintaining 
cargo  business. 

"If,  after  the  war,  businessmen  travel  on 
American-flag  air  lines,  which  have  no  con- 
nection with  American  steamship  lines,  our 
steamship  companies  will  have  lost  their 
strongest  and  most  effective  contacts  for 
procuring  freight  business.  It  wiU^  become 
more  difficult  than  ever  for  our  steamship 
companies  to  compete  with  foreign-flag  car- 
riers for  freight  business. 

"This  competitive  disadvantage  will  be 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
number  of  foreign-flag  steamship  companies 
will  be  operating  combined  sea-air  service 
after  the  war.  In  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Portugal,  France,  and  Norway 
steamship  companies  have  already  formed 
air- transportation  companies  or  are  In  the 
process  of  organizing  such  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  combined  sea  and  air 
service.  Under  the  'five  freedoms'  policy  of 
international  air  transportation  which  Is 
favored  by  our  Government  these  foreign - 
flag  sea-air  carriers  will  be  given  free  access 
to  United  States  gateways  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  passengers  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  destinations.  Both 
American  and  foreign  businessmen  will  travel 
over  the  air  routes  of  such  carriers  as  well 
as  over  the  routes  of  American -flag  air  car- 
riers. As  a  result  a  large  cross  section  of 
potential  cargo  shippers  will  constantly  be 
exposed  to  direct  contacts  with  foreign  car- 
riers operating  both  a  sea  and  an  air  service. 
We  can  be  sure  that  these  highly  successful 
and  resourceful  foreign  carriers  will  use  this 
valuable  contact  as  a  means  of  procuring  for 
themselves  the  sea  and  air  cargo  business  of 
these  air  passengers.  And  the  flexible  service 
which  can  be  supplied  by  a  single  company 
operating  both  sea  and  air  transportation  will 
be  most  attractive. 

"It  Is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  despite 
greatly  increased  foreign  trade  after  the  war, 
our  merchant  marine  cannot  hope  to  capture 
Its  fair  share  of  this  business,  unless  Ameri- 
can-flag steamship  companies  are  given  the 
same  opportunity  as  foreign  lines  to  enter 
the  field  of  air  transportation.  Should  our 
shipping  Interests  be  placed  on  a  competi- 
tive parity  with  these  foreign  Interegts,  we 
should  be  able  to  increase  Immeasurably  the 
volume  of  cargo  carried  by  our  merchant 
marine  In  the  sea  lanes. 

"A  steamship  operator  conducting  both 
sea  and  air  service  will  have  every  reason  to 
exploit  air  transportation  to  the  fullest 
extent,  because  every  air  passenger  as  well  as 
every  sea  passenger  will  not  only  mean  reve- 
nue to  the  company,  but  will  also  provide 
effective  contact  with  potential  cargo 
shippers." 

In  its  North  Atlantic  decision,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  In  effect  establishes  three 
Interior  United  States  cities  as  ports  of  entry. 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  Washington,  D.  C.  are 
designed  as  points  of  origin  for  direct  air 
service  to  foreign  points.  Pan-American, 
which  heretofore  has  operated  only  to  coastal 
cities,  principally  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Is  permitted  to  move  Its  termini  in- 
land to  the  three  cities  Just  named.  Mark 
this  well,  for  it  establishes  a  new  policy  which 
may  have  profound  effect  upon  our  coastal 
areas  and  oiu-  great  seaports.  It  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Board's  tentative  route  proposals 
announced  some  months  ago.  which  would  in 
many  cases  practically  Ignore  the  existence  of 


the  coast  lines  of  America  In  laying  out  our 
postwar  overseas  air  routes. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  It  U  shorter 
and  more  practical  to  fly  direct  from  Chi- 
cago to  the  Orient  or  to  Europe,  and  more 
travelers  will  be  accommodated  thereby,  then 
common  sense  recommends  such  course.  If 
overseas  air  carriers  were  to  be  stopped  at 
the  border  or  at  the  coastline,  we  would  be 
imposing  an  artificial  restriction  which  un- 
questionably would  hamper  and  Jeopardize 
America's  overseas  air  service,  especially  In 
relation  to  foreign  competitors. 

Now,  while  we  all  agree  that  the  Interior 
points  are  fully  entitled  to  such  service,  and 
that  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  air 
carriers  the  right  to  serve  Inland  points,  by 
the  same  token  It  Is  equally  unjust  to  deny 
steamship  companies  the  right  to  serve  with 
air  equipment  the  coast  cities  with  which 
they  have  been  so  intimately  connected  for 
so  many  decades. 

No  steamship  company  proposes  to  go  In- 
land. They  all  recognize  that  the  type  of 
service  they  propose  to  render  Is  different 
from  that  to  be  rendered  by  the  strictly  air- 
line companies.  Instead,  the  shipping  com- 
panies seek  only  to  serve  their  regular  routes 
and  trade  areas.  Some  of  these  routes  and 
trade  areas,  and  certainly  some  of  the  coast 
cities  which  are  home  ports  for  steamship 
passenger  services,  may  have  no  overseas  air 
service  at  all  unless  steamship  companies 
are  permitted  to  provide  It. 

Take  Seattle  as  an  example.  Northwest 
Airlines,  recently  given  a  transcontinental 
certificate,  also  proposes  to  fly  to  the  Orient. 
Northwest's  present  western  terminus  is 
Seattle.  Yet  Its  president,  Mr.  Croil  Hunter, 
recently  told  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  Northwest's  overseas  service  would 
originate  at  Chicago  or  Minneapolis,  and  fly 
over  Canada  to  Alaska,  by-passing  Seattle. 
This  same  by-passing  route  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  CAB's  public  ccunsel.  The 
argument  Is  advanced  that  the  Pacific  North- 
west would  not  originate  enough  traffic  to 
warrant  a  service  starting  from  Seattle  or 
Portland.  Yet.  If  a  steamship  company  Is 
willing  to  provide  overseas  air  service  from 
Seattle  for  travelers  who  desire  to  embark 
from  this  seaport,  why  should  they  be  de- 
prived of  that  service? 

We  submit  that  there  are  strong,  equitable 
reasons  why  steamship  lines  should  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  In  overseas  air  transport. 

Ever  since  this  country  was  founded.  Its 
merchant  marine  has  pioneered  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  overseas  commerce.  It  has 
carried  the  American  fiag  Into  every  port  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  a  builder  of  national 
prestige  and  of  natlcnal  security,  as  well  as 
an  aggressive-  salesman  for  our  goods  and 
products.  Shipping  companies  have  risked 
their  capital  to  build  trade  routes  where  none 
existed.  They  have  developed  new  territory, 
thereby  opening  new  fields  to  the  American 
manufacturer  and  exporter.  They  have  built 
or  helped  finance  hotels  and  other  tourist 
facilities:  they  have  spent  huge  stuns  In  pro- 
motional activities  and  In  developing  recipro- 
cal trade  areas. 

American  shipping  companies  were  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  advantages  and  the 
future  role  of  the  airplane  in  overseas  trans- 
portation. 

They  were  among  the  first  to  encourage 
and  develop  its  use.     For  example: 

A  shipping  company  built,  despite  dis- 
couragements, what  Is  still  the  only  Amer- 
ican-flag competitor  cf  Pan  American  Air- 
ways lu  the  Atlantic. 

It  was  another  shipping  company  which, 
by  investing  large  sums  of  its  own  capital 
and  by  the  use  of  Its  facilities,  aided  in  the 
establishment  of  the  only  American-flag 
commercial  overseas  service   In   the  Pacific. 

It  was  a  companv  with  shipping  Interests 
which  Jointly  pioneered  the  fi-tt  air  transport 
service  imder  the  American  flag  to  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 
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OcMn  shipping  is  tb«  only  fonn  of  trans- 
porutlon  wblrh  bas  b««n  wbolly  devoted 
to  war  purposes.  It  bsgan  conTertin^t  to  a 
fall  war  footing  long  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
Since  abortly  after  war  was  declared,  erery 
American  shipping  company  has  been  work- 
ing hanuner  and  tongs  for  the  Oovemment. 
Tberc  la  no  regular  overseas  comnriercial  pas- 
senger ship  serrice  anywhere  under  the 
American  flag  today. 

Meanwhile,  otber  forms  of  transportation 
have  been  able  to  continue  tbeir  regular 
conunerclal  operations  on  a  partial  basis. 
Some  of  tbem  are  even  carrying  more  freight 
aad  paasengers  today  than  ever  before  In 
their  history.  lu  contrast,  our  st^mship 
lines  cannot  know  when  tbey  will  regain 
control  of  their  vessels,  when  or  under  what 
circumstances  they  will  be  able  to  resume 
normal  trade,  or  what  conditions  their  ves- 
sels wUl  be  In  at  the  eod  of  the  war.  They 
have  sustained  heavy  losses.  Immeasurably 
greater  than  any  other  form  of  traneporta- 
Uon.  And  even  those  vessels  In  compara- 
tively good  condition  must  remain  in  Gcv- 
cmment  service  for  a  log  time  after  the  peace. 
Tbey  will  be  engaged  In  the  gigantic  Usk 
of  bringing  home  millions  of  our  troops  from 
ail  over  the  world. 

WbUe  our  foreign  competitors  also  have 
lost  many  vessels,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
will  tie  able  to  resume  theU-  paasengcr-liner 
service  at  an  earlier  date  than  American 
vesesls  can  be  restored  by  the  Government 
to  private  ownership  and  reconvened  for 
oommerciai  serrice  after  the  war.  In  the 
meanUme  it  Is  extremely  important  th&t 
American  steamship  lines  be  permitted  to 
reestablish  their  trade  contacts  by  engaging 
in  air  uansport.  for  which  facilities  will  be 
available  immediately 

The  question  of  whether  shipping  com- 
panies «hall  be  permitted  to  prrllcipate  In 
the  development  of  American-flag  overaeas 
aviation  is  much  broader  than  any  laatie  as 
between  types  of  transport  or  of  equities 
based  on  pest  service.  In  the  last  analysis. 
it  u  a  question  of  public  Interest.  The 
ste«mah.p  company  applicants  are  wllUncr  to 
rest  their  case  oii  the  issue  of  public  mierest 
alone. 

It  would  be  in  the  public  Interest  to  per- 
mit steamship  lines  to  esUbllah  Integrated 
•••-air  services,  for  the  following  reasons: 

Over  the  years  American  steamrhip  lines 
have  built  up  world-w:de  organizations  and 
connections  in  International  trade  which  will 
b«  of  tremendous  value  m  the  development 
at  American  postwar  aviation  and  overseas 
commerce.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  not 
to  utilise  thta  national  asset,  especially  when 
foreign  lines  arc  planning  to  use  their  steam- 
ship know-how  and  organtsaUonal  set-ups 
for  the  development  of  aviation  and  inter- 
national air  commerce. 

Admircl  Emory  8.  Land.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  recently 
SUted  that  at  least  2fi  fore.);n-nag  shipping 
oumpanies  hare  received  approval  from  their 
governments  to  engage  m  overseas  air  trans- 
portation. 

The  British  Minister  for  Civil  Aviation.  In  • 
recent  wfaite  peper  on  Britain's  aviation 
policy,  lays  great  stress  upon  the  public 
necessity  of  using  the  transportation  experi- 
ence, commercial  contacts  and  world-wide 
otTaniBktiona  of  steamship  lines  In  the  prec- 
tical  and  realistic  expansion  of  British  over- 
seas air  transport.  I  quote  as  follows  from 
the  Bntiah  white  paper  on  this  point : 

"Civil  artatlon  Is  eesentially  a  transport 
buslnees.  lu  problems  are  In  many  ways 
analogous  to  those  of  transport  by  land  and 
by  sea.  To  make  our  national  air  servlcee 
effective,  we  must  not  only  draw  upon  the 
beet  of  aviation  knowledge  and  skill  at  our 
command,  but  mxiat  aUo  make  the  fullest  use 
of  ripe  experience  and  wortd-wlde  organisa- 
tion which  has  been  built  up  over  many  years 
by  Briuah  enierprlae  and  iniuative  In  other 
forms  of  transport. 


•*The  British  shipping  lines  which  have  for 
so  many  years  carrl^  a  large  proportion  of 
the  passengers  and  tr^de  between  Europe  and 
South  America  and  iave  their  wide  connec- 
tions and  organlzatiqn  and  their  good  will  In 
the  areas  to  be  seivetl  by  the  new  air  routes 
are.  in  the  view  of  Hik  Majesty's  Government, 
In  the  best  po«ition|  to  make  the  service  a 
success.  " 

It  Is  a  certainty  th^t  fca-eign  operators  will 
provide  a  coordinat  fd  sea-air  service  with 
which  no  American  i  hipping  company,  oper- 
ating surface  craft  alone,  and  no  air-line 
company,  operating  ilrcraft  alone,  can  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis. 

As  we  have  alread;  pointed  out.  a  coordi- 
nated service  of  surfi  ce  craft  and  long-range 
aircraft  will  be.  In  effect,  a  new  type  of 
service,  offering  miny  advantages  to  the 
traveler  and  shippej  which  neither  surface 
nor  air  services,  ope-ating  independently  of 
each  other,  can  prov  ide. 

The  advantages  ol  both  types  of  service, 
under  single  manag«ment,  have  been  stated 
by  Admiral  Land  as   ncludlng  the  following: 

Interchangeability  of  tickets. 

Interchange  of  weither  reports. 

Interchange  of  rei  orts  on  ship  and  plane 
positions. 

Communication  between  units  en  route, 
either  on  surface  or   n  the  air. 

Knowledge  of  tiule  conditions,  tariff, 
money  exchange,  etc 

Experience  in  the  jecullarities  of  particu- 
lar trades  and  of  tr  ivel  habits  which  vary 
from  route  to  route. 

Economies  of  overhead,  such  as  utilization 
of  the  same  sales  pro:  notion,  accounting,  and 
general  business  offlee  personnel. 

Conveniences  to  the  traveler,  such  as  abil- 
ity to  ship  automobi  es  and  baggage  by  sur- 
face while  traveling    JV  air. 

Sale  of  "package"    ours. 

Surveys  show  that  unless  both  air  and  sea 
services  are  available  under  single  manage- 
ment, coi  slderable  jassenger  traffic  poten- 
tial, postwar,  may  never  be  developied  on 
certain  routes.  Miny  persons,  especially 
those  in  the  a-  and  |3-week  vacation  group, 
desire  to  spend  part  4f  their  vacation  aboard 
a  surface  vessel  bui  must  utilize  aircraft 
for  the  remainder  cf  the  trip  in  order  to 
return  to  their  homes  within  their  vacation 
periods.  Unless  able  to  purchase  a  complete 
vacation  In  a  single  "package."  through  a 
company  operating  b  }th  types  of  equipment, 
It  Is  unlikely  that  th  a  group  will  take  over- 
seas vacations  but  w  11  elect,  Instead,  to  stay 
on  the  mainland. 

Further,  a  shlppl  ig  company  operating 
surface  craft  only,  and  an  air-line  operating 
aircraft  only,  would  have  no  incentive  to 
develop  this  comblnitlon  sea-air  potential. 

The  advancement  of  aeronautical  science 
will  be  stimulated  b<  widening,  rather  than 
narrowing,  the  rang*  of  those  permitted  to 
participate  In  the  d«|vclopment  of  America's 
overseas  air  services  hnd  her.ce  by  widening 
the  market  for  transport  equipment  of  vari- 
ous types  and  designf. 

If  America  s  overseks  air  transport  Is  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  companies 
committed  to  a  pariictilar  type  of  aircraft 
and  to  a  particular  trpe  of  service,  it  follows 
that  ejtperimentation  and  development  will 
be  more  readily    "fro^n. ' 

A  strong  merchanr.  marine  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  air  is.  by  t«4tiinony  of  the  highest 
civil  and  military  autftiorltles,  a  prime  requi- 
site of  the  national  Oefense.  both  as  an  in- 
strument of  war  a  nil  as  Insurance  against 
future  wars.  The  soundness,  adequacy,  and 
stability  of  both  ou^  overseas  air  and  our 
surface  shipping  wllC  be  imperiled  If  either 
\%  strait-Jacketed  by  unnecessary  restrictions 
or  handicaps. 

Por  all  these  reasons.  It  appears  that  the 
right  of  steamship  Companies  to  establish 
integrated  sea-air  service  la  a  sotind.  realistic, 
and  practical  poller.'  Important  to  our  na- 
tional economy  and  tb  our  national  security. 


War  Vctsraiu  Should  Be  Appointed  to 
Placement  and  Coanselor  Service  To 
Handle  Veterans'  Placement  and  Prob- 
lems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  R££S 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Leslie  and  Douglas  McNair  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post.  World  War  II.  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  July  12.  which  I  believe  is  of 
interest  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 

This  resolution  demands,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Congress,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  the  United  States 
Employment  Sarvice,  the  Veterans' 
Placement  Service,  and  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  put  veterans' 
job  placement  and  coun.'^eling  services  in 
the  hands  of  veterans  who  understand 
veterans'  problems  and  that  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  dealing  with  veterans'  af- 
fairs be  informed  with  respect  to  vet- 
erans' rights  and  privileges  as  provided 
by  law. 

I  believe  the  resolution  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as 
others  dealing  with  veterans'  problems. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  the  pul^lc  press  in  Washington 
has  recently  carried  statements  indicating 
that  the  War  Manpower  Commission  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  not  giving  to  dU- 
charged  servicemen  of  World  War  II  the 
efTcctive  Job  placement  and  counseling  serv- 
ice to  which  the  Congress  lias  said  they  are 
entitled:  and 

Whereas  Washington,  being  the  CaplUl  of 
the  Nation,  conditions  here  are  llltely  to  be 
interpreted  elsewhere  as  the  policy  of  the 
Government;  and 

Whereas  of  the  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
men  and  women  who  will  have  seen  service 
In  this  war  about  2,000,000  alretdy  have  beeu 
dlEcharged.  of  whom  we  are  a  few;  and 

Whereas  we  have  fcught  in  the  air,  on  the 
land,  and  on  the  sea.  In  Africa,  Italy,  Fiance, 
and  the  far  Pacific  for  preservation  of  a 
government  whcss  policy — for  reasons  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all— has  tended  more  and 
more  to  give  Job  preference  to  the  veterans 
of  our  wars:  and 

Whereas  being  fortunate  enough  to  have 
returned  to  our  homes  ahead  of  those  tjeside 
whom  we  fought,  we  feel  a  stern  responti- 
blllty  to  thc82  who  arc  yet  away,  to  cafe- 
guard  the  rights  and  privileges  which  Con- 
gress has  granted  to  veterans:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  the  United  SlaUs  Eai- 
ployment  S:rvlce.  the  Veterans'  Placement 
Service,  and  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  proceed  Immediately  to  put  the 
veterans"  Job  placement  and  ccunsellng  serv- 
ice in  the  hands  of  veterans  of  our  various 
wars  who  understand  the  veterans'  problems, 
and  not  with  nonveterans;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  personnel  of  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  involved  In  handling  veterans' 
affairs  be  immedlauiy  informed  that  vet- 
erans' rlghU  and  privileges  are  to  be  fullf ' 
granted  In  accordance  with  the  law  and  not 
administered  according  to  picayune  and  nar- 
row departmenui  regulations  and  Interpre- 
taUoxu  which  nullify  the  will  of  Congre-o* 
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and  tend  to  minimize  the  rights  imd  privi- 
leges of  veterans  if  not  to  deny  t:aem  alto- 
geiher  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  non- 
veterans;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  those  responsible  for  fail- 
ure to  accord  veterans  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  granted  to  them  by  act  of  Con- 
gress be  immediately  removed  from  their 
positions  of  authority;  and  be  it  lurther 

Resolved.  That  all  Government  a  ad  private 
agencies  handling  veteran  Job  placement  and 
counseling  matters  provide  male  counselors 
to  men  and  female  counselors  to  women  in 
proportion  to  the  number  who  Liave  seen 
service  so  that  neither  will  be  suDjected  to 
the  embarrassing  and  often  humiliating 
reservations  which  time  and  social  custom 
inevitably  impose  In  relatlonshipj  between 
men  and  women;  and  be  It  finally 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  immediately  to  all  of  the  agencies  herein 
named  and  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  under 
whose  Jurisdiction  we  are  Intending  to 
organize  and  charter  an  American  Legion 
Post  comprised  exclusively  of  World  War  II 
men  and  named  in  honor  of  Lt.  Gen.  Leslie 
McNair  and  his  son,  Lt.  Col.  Douglas  McNair, 
both  of  whom  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  country  within  the  space  of  1  week 
in  this  war. 

Signed  this  12th  day  of  July  1945  at  the 
city  of  Washington  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lee  Gaeunc. 
Acting  Commander. 


We  Accept  the  Challenge  of  America's 
Fascists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  la.st  few  days  I  have  read  an  article 
in  the  Chicago  Sentinel  under  the  title 
of  "We  Accept  the  Challenge  of  Amer- 
ica's Fascists." 

It  is  a  courageous,  strong,  and  patriotic 
article,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Sentinel,  as  well  as  the  writer,  ujwn  the 
strong  position  which  they  have  taken, 
as  I  firmly  believe,  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom and  democratic  .rom  of  govern- 
ment, it  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
combat  the  Fascist,  Nazi  Idealogistic  ac- 
tivities. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

V/E  Accept  the  Challenge  of  America's 

Fascists  ! 

a  statement  of  policy  bt  the  publishers  of 

the  sentinel 

During  the  past  week,  the  Sentinel  has 
been  served  notice  of  two  libel  suits.  One 
asking  $50,000.  entered  in  the  Circuit  Court 
by  George  Vose.  former  lecturer  and  organ- 
izer employed  by  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  Amer- 
ican First  Party,  is  based  upon  an  expose 
UTitten  by  Archie  Oreenberg.  National  Com- 
mander of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  United 
States  of  America.  Commander  Greenberg's 
article,  which  appeared  in  a  number  of  other 
weeklies,  was  based  upon  a  story  appearing 
In  Reader's  Scope — a  coparty  to  the  suit. 

The  other  suit  asking  a  total  of  $90,000  has 
been  filed  In  the  Superior  Court  by  Joe  Mc- 
WUliams.  George  E.  Deatherldge.  Eugene  N. 
Sanctuary,  Ernest  F.  Elmhurst.  Robert  B. 
Edmonson.  Lawrence  Dennis.  E.  J.  Parker 
Sage.  WUliam  H.  Lyman,  Jr.,  and  Charles  B. 


Hudson  charging  that  an  article  published 
in  the  Sentinel  "brought  ridicule  and  dis- 
grace on  the  plaintiffs."  Maximilian  S.  St. 
George,  one  of  the  counselors  in  the  mass 
sedition  trials,  is  the  attorney  in  both  In- 
stances. 

It  is  apparent  at  the  outset  that  the  Issue 
Involved  in  both  of  these  cases  far  transcend 
the  legal  technicalities  upon  which  the  suits 
themselves  are  being  based.  It  is  our  cpinion 
that  these  trials  are  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance to  everyone  concerned  with  the  future 
cf  American  democracy.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  dlscuEs  the  legal  aspects  and  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  we  expect  to  base  our  case, 
we  believe  the  following  preliminary  obser- 
vations are  Important  for  everj'one  to  under- 
stand. 

To  begin  with,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  why  was  the  Sentinel  selected — al- 
thought  we,  of  course,  are  merely  a  symbol  In 
these  suits.  Obviously,  for  a  number  of  very 
good  reasons.  First  of  all,  because  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  war.  we  have  been  the 
staunchest  advocates  of  militant  unity  of  the 
Jewish  people.  Indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  unity  of  all  freedom  loving  people,  as  a 
major  prerequisite  for  the  complete  and 
total  destruction  of  nazism  and  fascism. 
We  have  pulled  no  punches.  We  have  placed 
this  question  together  with  the  winning  of 
the  war  as  the  basic  purpose  upon  which 
all  of  our  editorial  policy  has  been  Irrevocebly 
founded.  Naturally,  we  have  aroused  the 
enmity  of  all  the  forces  in  this  country 
opposed  to  this  policy.  Also,  we  have  taken 
the  position  that  anti-Semitism  and  dis- 
crimination is  a  traitorous  crime  against  the 
well-being  and  security  of  our  country. 
Therefore,  the  anti-Semites  have  Justly  cen- 
tered their  main  ire  upon  us.  Finally,  we 
have  advocated  the  closest  cooperation  be- 
tween all  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  lasting  peace.  Logically,  the  de- 
featists and  the  isolationists  have  bitterly 
opposed  us. 

Now.  however.  It  is  apparent  that  there  are 
even  deeper  motives  than  these  for  this  new 
concerted  attack  directed  against  us.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  this  attack 
Is  In  the  first  place  directed  primarily 
against  the  entire  American  people.  It  is 
a  blatant  attempt  to  prevent  the  complete 
and  final  victory  over  fascism  for  which 
1,000,000  of  our  boys  have  already  paid  with 
casualties.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mock  the 
sacrifices  of  our  heroic  fighting  men  who 
for  3' J  years  have  given  freely  of  their  blood 
In  order  to  destroy  the  poison  of  fascist  en- 
slavement and  Nazi  tyranny.  It  is  an  au- 
dacious challenge  to  every  American  who 
believes  in  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
who  is  determined  that  American  fascism 
will  not  steal  the  victory  from  us  which  world 
fascism  has  been  denied  on  the  btttleflelds. 
These  suits  against  the  Sentinel,  Is  the 
opening  gun  in  the  attempt  of  America's 
Fascist  movement  to  legalize,  through  the 
courts  of  the  land  their  Hitler-Inspired  tech- 
nique of  "divide  and  conquer."  It  has  arisen 
in  the  first  place  because  of  the  failure  of 
our  Government  to  speedily  reindict  the  29 
Involved  in  the  original  mass  sedition  trials 
and  to  bring  them  to  speedy  Justice.  It  has 
arisen,  secondly,  because  of  our  failure  to 
bring  the  international  Fascist  gangsters  to 
Justice  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  It  is  un- 
deniably tied  up  with  the  fact  that  fat 
Hermann  Goerlng,  brutal  murderer  of  mil- 
lions of  people,  is  still  permitted  to  live. 
All  of  us  bear  the  reBponslbillty  for  not  hav- 
ing taken  the  action  to  bring  world  fascism, 
European  fatcibm.  and  American  fascism  to 
Jtistice.  Because  of  this  Indecision,  our  na- 
tive Fascists  have  been  encouraged  to  change 
from  the  defensive  to  the  attack.  These  suiu 
are  clearly  the  opening  gun  in  a  well  thought 
out  plot  to  Uke  the  initiative  in  bringing 
fascibm  to  America.  They  know  our  finances 
and  business  structure.  They  have  selected 
a  relatively  small  publication  hoping  that 


we  will   not  have  the  resources  to  wage  a 
vigorous  battle. 

We  propose  to  accept  this  challenge,  we 
propose  to  place  American  fascism  on  trial 
and  to  expose  it  for  the  dastaidly  clanger  that 
It  Is. 

This  attack,  however,  is  primarily  aimed 
against  the  Jewish  people.  It  Is  an  attempt 
to  utilize  our  militant  anti-fascism  as  a  po- 
litical weapon  against  us  in  the  postwar 
world.  These  Fascists  propose  to  try  not 
the  Sentinel  alone — but  the  whole  of  Amer- 
ican Jewry.  We  must  blunt  their  weapon 
and  turn  It  against  them.  We  must  not  per- 
mit them  to  succeed  In  their  attempt  to 
frighten  us  into  nonreslstance.  This  is  the 
way  It  began  in  Gewnany.  We  have  paid 
a  high  enough  price  in  this  v?ar,  in  the  blood 
of  our  6.000.000  slaughtered  kinsmen,  to  have 
earned  full  equality  before  the  world.  The 
record  of  our  heroes  in  all  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  Nations  and  our  unparelleled 
patriotism  on  the  home  front,  unsurpassed 
by  that  of  any  other  group  or  people,  has 
given  us  the  right  to  demand  that  any  anti- 
Jewish  action  is  In  fact  a  crime  against  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  this  war. 
Let  us  draw  closer  than  ever  before  in  the 
defense  of  our  country,  our  homes,  and  our 
children.  Heed  not  the  counsel  of  the  fear- 
mongers,  some  of  whom  will  say,  "Is  It  not 
tetter  to  avoid  a  fight?"  Rather,  let  us  be 
reminded  of  the  immortal  words  of  Patrick 
Henry.  "The  gentlemen  speak  of  peace  when 
the  er^emy  is  already  in  the  field  •  •  '. 
Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  mte,  give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death." 

This  attack,  however,  is  not  directed  alone 
against  we  Jews.     It  is  also  a  challenge  to  all 
Catholics.    Remember  that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
which  arose  after  the  last  war  was  even  more 
viciously  anti-Catholic  than   anything  else. 
American  Fascists  will  be  no  different.    We 
proudly  accept  this  challenge  on  behalf  of  the 
freedom-loving  Catholic  minority  of  America. 
The  Negro  people,  too,  are  directly  Involved, 
They   know   what  fascism  means   to   them. 
They  have  felt  it  on  their  backs  In  Ethiopia 
and  everywhere  else  the  evil  beast  has  ap- 
peared.    They   know.  too.  that  they  will  be 
the  first  to  suffer  once  reaction  is  legalized 
in  this  country.    They  know  that  this  open- 
ing gun  of  America's  Fascists  Is  aimed  at  their 
hearts  Just  as  It  is  aimed   at  ours.     It  is  a 
flagrant   attempt   to   continue   "Jim    Crow- 
ism."    the   poll    tax.   discrimination    against 
Negro    America.    We    call    upon    the    Negro 
people  and  their  press  to  Join  with  us  In  the 
common   struggle   to  defeat    this  attack  of 
American  fascism.    This  is  your  fight,  too, 
as  much  as  It  is  ours. 

The  working  people  of  America  organized 
m  both  the  AFL.  CIO,  and  independent 
unions,  are  also  the  target  symbolized  by 
the  Sentinel.  We  know  that  fascism  arose 
in  Europe  because  of  the  desire  to  destroy 
the  labor  movement  and  eliminate  the  gains 
of  the  common  people.  We  call  upon  labor 
to  now  rally  to  our  defense  and  to  Join  with 
us  m  the  common  struggle  to  preserve  Amer- 
ican democracy.  We  know  they  will.  There- 
fore, we  gladly  accept  this  challenge  on  behalf 
of  American  labor,  confident  It  understand* 
'  that  its  most  Immediate  Interests  will  also 
be  on  trial. 

Nor  can  we  for  one  moment  forget  that 
this  attempt  to  divide  and  conquer  U 
alme:!  at  every  nationality  group  which  make 
up  this  great  country.  Not  alone  are  the 
Jewish  people  on  trial.  The  millions  of  Poles, 
Czechs,  Italians,  and  all  other  nationality 
groups  whose  sons  have  fought  this  war  con- 
stitute the  so-called  foreigners  whom  the 
Bupernatlonallsts  seek  to  humiliate.  Repres- 
sion against  the  forelgn-bom  is  a  primary  aim 
of  American  fascism.  True,  the  Jews  will  be 
the  first,  the  rest  will  follow.  Hitler  ba« 
given  us  ample  proof  of  this.    The  pattern  la 
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dew.  We  welcome  thli  opportunity  to  test 
the  rigbta  of  forelgn-bom  Americans. 

Fully  oognlaant.  thertfore.  of  the  great  his- 
toric respozuibility  which  rests  upon  us.  we 
propose  to  fight  this  battle  through  to  the 
llnlsta  on  the  principles,  not  alone  on  the 
t«chQlcallty.  To  do  less  would  be  to  betray 
tlM  miillous  of  our  boys  who  have  and  are 
mwfc'ng  every  sacrifice  so  that  freedom  will 
pi«Tall.  We  will  not  let  them  down.  We  are 
•oaMMit  that  the  issue  will  be  made  clear. 
Kmfity  put.  It  Is.  Have  American  Fasclsu  the 
right  to  subvert  American  democracy?  We 
maintain  that  they  have  not.  We  believe 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  agree  with  us.  We  believe  that 
by  bringing  the  issue  to  a  head  in  the  courts 
we  will  reiuler  an  Invaluable  service  to  the 
cause  of  democracy.  We  believe  in  the  in- 
herent righteousness  and  Justice  of  otir  cause. 
We  propose  to  wage  this  sutiggle  with  every 
means  at  our  dlspcaal,  confident  that  tre- 
— artWM  wipport  of  every  kind  from  millions 
d  ttoMBt  Aasrlcans  will  be  forthcoming. 

We  accept  the  challenge  of  America's  Fas- 
eiMs.  We  are  proud  to  have  earned  the  right 
to  have  been  singled  out  for  the  test.  With 
fixnuMSs  In  the  right,  as  Ocd  gives  us  to  see 
Uw  rlfbt.  we  uke  up  the  challenge.  Victory 
will  be  ours. 


Report  of  the  Fee<l  Surrey  Cominittee  and 
tile  Feed  Indnstry  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  July  17. 1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  daily 
becoming  more  evident  that  the  most 
important  factor  which  will  determine 
our  food  supplies  for  the  coming  year  is 
the  amount  of  livestcck  feed  which  may 
be  available.  The  feed  situation  is  now 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  all  who  have 
given  it  consideration. 

The  best  statement  of  the  present  situ- 
ation which  has  come  to  my  attention 
is  a  report  which  was  made  last  Friday. 
July  13.  by  the  Peed  Survey  Committee 
and  the  Feed  Industry  Council.  This 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  I  know  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein  are  re- 
ceiving careful  consideration  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Feed  Survey  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  a  number  of 
leading  colleges  of  agriculture.  The 
Feed  Industry  Council  is  composed  of 
representative  members  of  the  feed  in- 
dustry throughout  the  Nation.  I  believe 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
be  familiar  with  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  report  and  should  carefully 
consider  the  recommendations  which  are 
made  therein.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  including  the  report 
herewith. 

Rsporr  or  thx  Psed  Scavrr  CoMiarrKs  and 
TKS  Fetd  Industry  Council,  July  13,  1945 
In  January  ld46  the  Feed  Survey  Commit- 
tee prepared  a  livestock-feed  balance  sheet 
which  indicated  that  the  domestic  supply  of 
grains  and  mUl  feeds  would  tie  adequate  for 
the  feeding  ot  the  then  anticipated  livestock 
population  at  the  rates  indicated,  and  that 
the  domcaUc  supplies  of  high-protein  feeds 


would  be  short  In  terms  of  the  estimated 
rates  of  feeding 

During  the  firs;  3  quarters — 0::tob3r  to 
March — of  the  cuTent  feed  year,  the  dis- 
appearance of  feed  I  was  atxnit  as  anticipated 
In  January. 

Since  the  Janua  ry  estimates,  however.  Im- 
portant new  devel  ^pments  have  entered  the 
picture.     Among  tiese  are: 

1.  A  reexpanslou  of  livestock  production 
beyond  what  was  tntldpated  in  Janvuu^,  as 
Indicated  by — 

(a)  Oraln  feedlig  per  dairy  cow  on  June 

I  was  25  percent  heavier  than  a  year  ago. 
(b»  The  movemtnt  of  cattle  Into  feedlots 

In  8  Corn  Belt  StJites  In  the  first  4  months 
of  1945  was  35  per<ent  larger  than  a  year  ago. 

(c)  The  average  slaughter  weight  of  hogs 
has  Increased  at  ^he  following  rate  over  a 
year  ago:  April  up  10  percent:  May  up  12  per- 
cent; June  up  14   Dercent. 

(d)  Farmers'  indentions  for  1945  fall  far- 
rowing in  the  Corn  Belt  show  an  Increase 
of  19  percent  over  1944. 

(e)  Even  though  laying  flock  numbers  were 
down  7  percent  in  June  1945.  the  number  of 
young  chickens  or   farms  July  1.  1945.  is  up 

II  percent.  Turksy  production  in  1945  is 
reported  to  be  abcut  15  percent  higher  than 
last  year. 

This  reexpansioi  In  livestock  production 
has  resulted  in  a  greatly  increased  use  of 
grains  and  high-protein  feeds.  In  the  case 
of  corn,  according  to  tlie  July  1  crop  report. 
Disappearance  f re  m  farms  was  the  heaviest 
on  record  for  the  period  April  1  to  July  1, 
amounting  to  592  000.000  bushels."  This  is 
18  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

2.  Unfavorable  ireather  conditions  for  the 
1945  com  crop  caj^ed  the  July  1  estimate 
to  be  543.000.000  bushels  under  last  year, 
or  a  17  percent  c  ecrease.  Because  of  this 
uncertainty,  farmers  are  holding  their  1944 
com  on  farms  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
1945  crop. 

3.  Puller  reallza  ion  that  the  high-mois- 
ture content  of  much  of  the  1944  com  crop 
reduced  Its  livestcck  carrying  capacity. 

4.  Increased  trai  sportatlon  difficulties  due 
to  several  factors,  Including  the  increased 
exports  of  vheat. 

Among  the  favorable  factors  in  the  food 
and  feed  picture  jre: 

1.  The  record-hli  h  wheat  crop  In  prospect. 

2.  A  prospective  lat  crop  22  percent  higher 
than  last  year,  as  indicated  on  July  1. 

3.  A  larger -than'  average  hay  crop  and  fav- 
orable pasture  conditions  to  date. 

These  favorable  actors  may  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  fcrf  owing  statement  in  the 
July  1  crop  report:  "Under  present  prospects, 
feed  grain  produc  ion  should  be  ample  for 
the  livestock  and  ]  oultry  to  be  fed.  but  dis- 
appearance cannot  be  as  large  as  the  last  12 
months  without  rutting  down  the  carry- 
over." 

Never-the-less.  tl  »e  reexpanslon  of  livestock 
production,  the  uncertainty  over  the  1945 
com  crop,  transportation  difficulties  and 
labor  shortages  ha  re  tightened  up  available 
feed  supplies  to  i  he  point  that  a  serious 
emergeiacy  conf  rom  s  producers  of  meat,  milk, 
and  eggs.  | 

RBCOM  UENDATTC  N8 

In  the  light  of  t|ie  analysis  Just  presented, 
the  foUowlng  reco^amendatlons  are  made: 

1.  Develop  a  brc4d  realization  of  the  vital 
necessity  of  keepiiig  livestock  production  In 
balance  with  available  and  prospective  feed 
supplies.  j 

2.  Reinstate  a  li»ed  wheat  program,  but 
with  the  feed  whe^t  price  not  less  than  the 
price  of  com.  on  a  {weight  basis. 

3.  Make  maxlmuin  use  of  our  water  trans- 
portation facilities |ln  the  movement  of  feed 
grains.  j 

4.  During  periodi  of  shortage,  reserve  avail- 
able grain  supplies  for  use  as  food  and  feed, 
and  for  essential  wkr  needs. 
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5.  Make  every  effort  to  Increase  Imports 
of  proteins — animal,  marine,  and  vegetable. 

6.  Continue  export  restrictions  on  corn 
Indefinitely. 

7.  Do  everything  possible  to  Import  addi- 
tional quantities  of  molasses  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. 

8.  Place  feed  processing  plants  on  the  na- 
tional urgency  production  list  for  manpower. 

9.  Build  roofs  for  gondola  cars  and  remodel 
other  types  of  cars  for  handling  grain.  If  this 
will  Improve  the  transportation  situation. 

10.  Take  steps  to  see  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  cotton  and  burlap  bags  is  available  fcr 
the  shipping  of  feedstuffs. 

We  believe  In  a  program  of  full  production 
of  meat,  eggs,  milk,  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts, to  meet  the  heavy  wartime  demands  for 
thcc3  ccsentlal  foods.  We  regard  a  full  pro- 
duction program  es  the  most  effective  means 
of  dealing  with  black  markets. 

In  achieving  full  production,  however,  first 
consideration  must  be  given  to  available  and 
prospective  feed  supplies.  Peed  ccmes  berore 
food  In  producing  meat,  milk,  and  e^gs. 
Grains  and  proteins  are  raw  materials  from 
which  the  finished  products  are  produced. 
The  available  feed  supply  must  therefore  gov- 
ern the  production  of  these  Important  foods. 

Feed  supplies  In  commercial  channels  are 
now  being  strained  to  the  limit  by  the  pres- 
ent heavy  demand.  There  is  a  danger  that 
many  feeders  who  must  purchase  their  feed 
supplies  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  their 
feeding  program.  It  has  already  been  neces- 
sary to  use  sorghum  grains  and  open -market 
wheat  to  replace  corn,  and  it  appears  that 
any  further  increase  in  livestock  and  poul- 
try feeding  would  necessitate  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  as  was  the  case  in  1943. 

We  offer  our  full  support  and  cooperation 
In  every  possible  way  In  the  successful  han- 
dling of  the  feed  situation  In  its  relation  to 
maximum  food  production. 

R.  M.  Bethke, 
Chairman.  Feed  Survey  Committee. 

P    E.  EOLING, 

Chairman.  Peed  Industry  Council. 


If  We  Sell  We  Mast  Buy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Houston  Post  of  May  26,  1945: 

IT  WE  SELL  WE  MUST  BUT 

James  A.  Parley,  a  man  of  perspicuity  and 
vision,  has  looked  down  the  road  ahead  and 
perceived  what  too  few  Americans  as  yet  have 
realized;  that  if  this  Nation  Is  to  pay  off  the 
war  mortgage  and  keep  Its  head  above  water 
financially,  we  must  do  a  volume  of  post-war 
business  never  dreamed  of  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor: and  that  In  order  to  get  the  necessary 
btuiness  we  must  develop  a  tremendous  for- 
eign trade. 

"It  seenu  to  me,"  said  the  former  Post- 
master General  in  a  recent  address  at  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa.,  "that  It  will  be  upon  the  margin 
represented  by  foreign  trade  after  the  war 
that  tutlonal  prosperity  or  depression  will 
depend.  " 

If  we  are  to  sell  abroad  we  must  btiy 
abroad;  we  must  import  as  well  as  export,  else 
the  other  nations  cannot  pay  for  our  goods. 
And  In  order  to  permit  imports  we  must 
lower  our  tariff  walls.     This  means  that  we 
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must  tear  down  the  economic  Isolationist 
thinking  which  has  fenced  us  in  hitherto. 
W«  must  revise  the  old-fashioned  belief  that 
If  MMBCbody  else  makes  any  kind  of  goods 
which  can  be  made  here,  then  somebody  here 
loses  his  Job.  The  more  foreign  business  we 
do.  the  more  Jobs  will  be  created  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  for  this 
new  era  In  our  economic  policies  and 
thought — now.  while  European  production  Is 
being  slowly  and  gradually  resumed.  If  we 
hesitate  and  procrastinate  in  laying  the 
foundations  for  a  postwar  foreign  Uade, 
other  nations  may  beat  us  to  it. 

Said  Mr   Farley: 

•"The  grim  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for 
everyone  to  see.  Unless  we  do  arrange  in 
some  way  to  obtain  payment  for  our  goods — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  start  arranging  for 
that^-then  we  risk  having  to  go  through  the 
experience  of  another  great  series  of  defaults. 
Once  more,  we  may  have  the  bitter  experience 
cf  unpaid  debts,  of  hard  feelings  between 
nations,  of  a  paralyzed  trade,  and  the  un- 
predictable results  beyond." 

We  have  lent  money  abroad  and  probably 
will  lend  more  for  reconstruction.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  get  our  money  back,  we  must  buy 
abroad  A  Europe  rising  from  her  ruins  will 
be  a  good  customer  and  a  good  supplier  of 
valuable  products  to  us,  if  we  are  willing  to 
accept  them  in  payment  for  what  we  sell.  Let 
us  put  our  tariffs  In  such  order  that  we  can 
accept  payment  In  the  only  way  In  which 
payment  can  be  made. 


The  San  Franciscp  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  17.  1945 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  recently  delivered 
by  me: 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  is  a  step  In  a  pro- 
gram of  unconstitutional  steps  surrendering 
our  country  to  »-ule  by  a  world  bureaucracy. 
It  will  have  power  enogh  to  make  permanent 
the  present  temporary  arrangement  by  which 
our  Government  furnishes  to  Russia  and 
England  all  the  American  resources,  soldiers, 
dollars,  and  military  and  civilian  articles  they 
demand.  This  Charter  makes  permanent  the 
present  policy  of  giving  England  and  Russia 
all  our  military  secrets  and  military  defenses. 
Your  common  sense  ought  to  warn  you  that 
surrendering  our  military  and  economic  In- 
dependence to  these  two  imperialistic  na- 
tions can  only  bring  you  Increasing  want  and 
war.  Look  at  enslaved  Poland.  Look  at 
India. 

Look  at  those  who  have  been  leading  the 
fight  for  this  program.  They  are  the  same 
people  who  dragged  us  step-by-step  Into 
the  present  war  while  pretending  that  their 
purpose  was  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  By 
piously  promising  future  peace,  these  war 
mongrels,  masquerading  as  prlnces-of-peace, 
hope  to  make  you  forget  that  while  you  were 
winning  this  war  your  Government  officials 
were  surrendering  otir  war  aims  and  creating 
the  next  world  war. 

True,  Germany  and  Japan  will  have  been 
destroyed  never  to  rise  again  unless  England 
or  Russia  help  build  them  up  again  the  same 
way  they  did  Hitler.  But  don't  think  they 
won't.  Because  during  this  war,  thanks  to 
American  aid,  Russia  has  seized  control  of 
Europe,  and  Is  trying  to  seize  control  of  gov- 


ernments all  over  the  world.  The  British 
and  Moscow-controlled  Communists  have  al- 
ready clashed  In  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  and 
will  probably  fight  soon  In  Turkey  or  other 
points  along  the  British  Empire  life  line. 
And  the  United  States  is  acting  as  the  arsenal 
for  both  sides  In  growing  World  War  III. 

If  the  American  people  really  want  to 
prevent  that  war,  they  must  insist  that  cur 
Government  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  their 
proposed  program.  Our  Government  must 
stop  giving  aid  unconditionally  and  give  it 
only  on  condition  we  can  be  sure  foieigu 
governments  will  give  the  peoples  they  dom- 
inate at  least  as  much  liberty  as  they  had 
before  Hitler  enslaved  them.  And — we  must 
immediately  bring  our  Army  home  from 
Europe.  Becatise  our  Army  encourages  those 
who  are  trying  to  start  a  war  against  Russia. 
They  hope,  with  good  reason,  that  once  more 
as  twice  before  in  our  lifetime,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  go  to  war  to  preserve  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  We  must  bring  our  armed  forces 
home  from  Europe  immediately  and  start 
using  cur  money  to  buy  peace  instead  of 
buying  war  as  we  are  now  doing,  and  would 
continue  to  do  under  this  program.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  the  bombing  now 
burning  out  Japan.  It  would  not  delay  the 
invasion  of  Japan  nearly  so  long  as  the 
ruinous  war  against  Russia  now  likely  to 
start  at  any  time. 

The  artificially  generated  celebration  over 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  sounds  like  the 
celebration  over  the  hypocritical  Miuiich 
Conference,  which  started  World  War  II.  It 
also  sounds  suspiciotisly  like  an  attempt  to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  still  more 
dangerotis  step  in  their  program,  the  Bretton 
Woods  bill,  soon  to  be  passed  by  the  Senate. 
That  bill  surrenders  to  Russia  and  other  for- 
eign governments  billions  of  dollars  we  know 
in  advance  they  will  use  to  create  World  War 
III.  It  surrenders  to  them  power  enough  to 
create  practically  unlimited  billions  of  dol- 
lars the  same  way  our  banking  system  creates 
dollars.  Those  dollars  will  be  used  to  drain 
all  kinds  of  goods  out  of  America  in  unlimited 
quantities.  It  surrenders  power  to  impose 
economic  sanctions,  by  rationing  dollars  and 
cutting  off  our  foreign  trade  and  the  power  to 
create  booms  and  depressions  the  way  our 
Federal  Reserve  bank  through  money  manip- 
ulation created  the  1927  stock-market  boom 
and  the  1929  crash.  It  surrenders  power 
enough  to  make  economic  slaves  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  You  are  going  to  learn  from  sad 
experience  that  what  they  mean  by  Interna- 
tional cooperation  is  international  commu- 
nism.    And  continual  war. 

If  you  value  your  country  and  your  own 
skins,  you  will  rise  up  and  demand  that  your 
leaders  throw  this  program  into  the  same 
waste  basket  where  they  threw  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Bring  our  soldier  boys  home  imme- 
diately, stop  using  American  money  to  buy 
more  war.  and  start  using  it  to  buy  peace 
Instead. 


The  Chinese  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
spreaders  of  unfavorable  reports  about 
the  Chinese  Government  and  its  armies 
and  about  the  whole  Chinese  situation 
have  been  so  vocal  and  so  insistent.  I 
feel  under  obligation  to  include  portions 
of  additional  letters  received  from  Amer- 
icans who  are  on  the  ground  in  China 


and  whose  active  first-hand  participa- 
tion in  events  there  qualifies  them  to 
give  authentic  testimony  as  to  the  true 
situation : 

In  the  Field,  Somewhere  in  Chtna, 

June  29,  194S. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Jtroo. 
il ember  of  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ms.  Jubd:  •  •  •  Having  been  in 
the  field  with  the  Chinese  armies  for  the  past 
19  months,  I  think  I  know  a  little  of  the 
situation  here,  and  think  your  speech  to 
Congress  more  accurate  than  any  of  the  many 
articles  I  have  read  on  China.  •  •  • 
Yours  truly, 

Harrt  M.  ARTHtni, 
Colonel,  Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

JULT  1.  1945. 
Dear  Sir:  Have  Just  read  your  8F>eech  to 
the  Congress  as  briefed  in  Time  magazine 
for  June  18.  We  have  needed  that  speech 
out  here  for  a  long  time!  You  have  presented 
not  only  the  facts  of  the  case  but  a  sincere 
plea  for  Justice  and  frankness  as  we  view 
China  and  the  Chinese.  I've  followed  the 
Chinese  troops  for  18  months  through  the 
Jungles  of  Burma.  I  can  say  much  In  praise 
of  them  and  have  found  their  faults  only 
human  ones.  Only  too  often  the  American 
attitude  has  not  been  one  either  of  Justice, 
candor,  or  S3rmpathy.  I  hope  that  your 
speech  will  help  clear  the  atmosphere  and 
help  us  to  really  good  relations. 

Capt.  H.  N.  BAKER.  M.  P. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  June  30, 1945. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  your  March  IS 
speech  In  Congress,  excerpts  of  which  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Time  Magazine. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you,  not  as  an  Army  officer,  but  as 
an  American  citizen,  on  a  most  excellent, 
statesmanlike,  and  timely  speech. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater,  where  I  was  stationed 
for  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  years.  At 
first,  like  most  Americans,  I  was  inclined 
to  be  overly  critical  of  China,  due  to  its  ap- 
parent backwardness  as  compared  to  west- 
ern standards;  but  as  I  came  to  know  its 
people  better,  I  began  to  realize  the  real 
worth  of  the  Chinese,  both  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals.  That  China  will  play  an  in- 
creasingly Important  part  in  world  affairs, 
is  recognized  by  most  of  us;  but  the  very 
great  importance  of  China  developing  Into 
a  strong  and  democratic  nation.  Is  realized 
by  far  too  few  Americans. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Frederick  H.  Stises. 
Captain,  Signal  Corps. 

China,  June  25.  1945. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Judd:  I  read  enthusiastically 
your  article  In  Time  magazine,  based  on  ex- 
cerpts from  your  speech  before  the  House  on 
March  15  of  this  year  Having  finished  the 
article,  I  simply  had  to  express  to  you  my 
elation  and  satisfaction  for  your  timely  and 
masterly  statement,  saturated  with  common- 
sense  logic,  on  the  China  situation. 

Although  my  Intercat  in  China  dates  back 
only  3  years,  and  I  have  not  yet  been  out 
here  a  year,  I  very  early  became  disappointed 
in  the  appraisal  of  China  taken  by  most 
Americans,  both  here  and  at  home.  It  Is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  one  of  our  greatest  faults 
is  persisting  to  look  at  China  through  United 
States-colored  glasses.  Because  of  this  faU- 
ing  most  Americans  become  hypercritical  of 
China  even  In  matters  they  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  analyze. 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Howard, 
Technical  Representative. 
Office  of  Strategic  Service$. 


i 
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A3500 


Coaimodore  John  Barry 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.iRKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACTcnsma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  17.  1945 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  consent  Riven  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  herein  a  splendid  let- 
ter I  have  received  from  James  Patrick 
McQovem.  of  Washington,  D.  C.  relating 
to  Commodore  John  Barry,  one  of  the 
outstanding  heroes  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory 

The  statement  in  his  letter  that  when 
the  present  war  is  won  the  presentation 
to  Ireland,  now  kno^Ti  as  Eire,  of  a  statue 
of  Commodore  John  Barry,  as  provided 
for  in  Public  Law  109  of  the  Seventy - 
seventh  Congress,  should  be  carried  out 
by  our  country,  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
should  be  carried  out. 

Macxx.  Bxxot  h  McGovour, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  July  14.  1945. 
Ron.  John  W  McCormack, 
-^        KOUK  of  Jtrprr^rntatinfS. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkai  CowoaEssMAN  McMt  o(  the  heroes  of 
iHah  blood,  diatiiiguuhed  for  ouuundtng 
bravtry  in  World  War  II.  had  not  yet  found 
nnwaton  to  show  their  quaiity  when  tha 
aavantV'MveiUh  Cooireaa  approved,  oit  June 

>o  j«m.  Public  uw  100  la  J  an   .u»ti>  >tu- 

luM    Ute   PrmiUeia    uf   the   UiUtMl   Htataa   tu 
lM«a*4tl  Ut  Ute  Ulah  Nai^^v  iki>w  kn.>wit  aa 

WW,  •  fUlUe  \>t  INuuiMvw*   ■«"    t   '>  '   »•     ^      '> 

I   ,  4.>     Ml    <  l«  (•   ll»»l>.>U»    l'.l»  •«      HI.  «  •        I    1  !•  .     \'l'i  I 

>.  4>i   n.'^-'iMM  ...   m«^  ^   UM  «««4|r  UM^M^  <4 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


command  the  first  squadron  dispatched  to 
fight  offensively  In  th(  quasi-war  with  Prance. 
These  and  other  d?eda  and  honors  speak 
eloqu.'ntly  enough  fo  •  John  Barry.  The  mis- 
leading claims  that  he  was  the  father  of  our 
Navy  and  tbat  he  wt^  the  first  to  command 
a  commissioned  naval  vessel, in  the  revolu- 
tion are  superfluous  to  establish  his  revered 
memory,  as  one  of  oir  earliest  distinguished 
patriots.  In  the  mind  i  of  all  Americana,  non- 


Irish  as  well  as  Irish 

The  tradition  set 
nates  the  truth  that 


ti 

iMIt  tlHH*  whlrh  m«>t»t«  n^rv    >»«  '-■  "  •<    "n 

*nf^  aa  an  h»ttor»r  aymbot  of  ih«  lo»«  ot 
tr*ed.>m  In  the  he«rt«  «>f  IrtahMMtt  tt«ry» 
viherf.  and  of  their  iip«wtnn«MU«  ardor  to 
fight  for  It,  altt^Bcthrr  rf«arxlle«a  oC  the  pollt> 
ical  stand  of   the  Eire  0«ivernmenl. 

Bom  In  CJounty  Wexford,  Ireland.  John 
Barry  wm  one  of  our  Krefttest  naval  offlcrrs 
in  both  the  Continental  and  the  early  United 
SUtcs  Navlea.  He  outfitted  the  Black  Prince 
(later  the  Alfrrd)  of  the  first  ContlnenUl 
fleet,  and  other  ship*,  before  the  Initial  cruise 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Hopkins. 
As  captain  of  the  Lexington,  he  shortly  ren- 
dered daring  and  sklUful  service  In  the 
coasUl  waters  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  cap- 
ture and  dispersal  of  marauding  British  ves- 
sels. He  became  the  seventh  ranking  officer 
more  on  the  basis  of  merit  than  the  notorious 
polJilcal  influences  In  naval  appointments — 
with  the  frigate  Effingham  as  his  command, 
when  Congress  established  the  order  of  sen- 
iority of  captains  in  the  ContinentiU  Navy. 
He  proved  his  sound  Independent  judgment 
as  president  of  the  court  martial  which  dis- 
placed the  half-mad  Landala  from  his  usur- 
pation of  the  command  of  the  Alliance.  As 
captain  of  the  Alliance  himself,  Barry  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  against  the  Trepojsey 
and  Atalanta  of  the  British  Navy. 

After  the  revolution  John  Barry  received 
from  President  George  Washington  the  ap- 
pointment as  Bcnior  captain  of  the  new 
American  Navy,  with  the  frigate  United 
States  aa  his  command,  upon  Its  founding 
In  17M.  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  com- 
batting tbs  Algerian  corsairs  and  the  Bar- 
)>ary  States  In  general.  As  captain  of  the 
ViUtctf  Stmtea.  he  also  had  the  distinction  to 


by  John  Barry  lUuml- 

Irishmen  serve  In  World 

War  n,  both  In  nun  hers  and  with  devotion 
the  more  notable  In  "lew  of  Eire's  neutrality, 
which  is  clearly  of  tl  le  letter  and  not  of  the 
spirit.  The  valor  o1  the  Celt  is  not  to  be 
denied : 
■What  mean  the  neutral  mandates  of  today 

As  long  as  Irish  hea  -ts.  not  laws,  hold  sway  ? 

Two  thousand  yearj  ago  the  Celta  were  bold 

To  prove  their  valor  never  since  grown  ccrid; 

For  centtiries  their  sons  have  beard  drums 
roll 

Abroad  and  home,  and  won  the  hero's  scroll. 

"Who  can   recount  each   deed,   recall    each 
name. 

Enrolling  Irish  warriors  In  halls  of  fame? 
Their  spirit  on  eveiy  front  has  never  ceased 
To  Ije  among  the  X^lUes  a  buoyant  yeast. 
The  race  itself  stanjds  now  with  vision  clear 
An  international  and  stalwart  peer. 

"No  mortal   power    :an  cloud  fair  Ireland's 

brow: 
As  her  men  always  ^ught.  so  they  fight  now; 
They  fill  the  foreiauet  ranks  where  danger 

Ues, 
Spurred  by  the  va  oroiM  «1U  whleh  deatb 

dafit>d, 
lmp«lieU  by  MiUn  ktvt  for  aoU  that's  (rve, 
UMUjai«M  wtMWfM  Dity  mm\  wtUi  iyr«u)ny, 

'  Pw  m«w  rtage,  t»v  *nil  m  sHy,  on  ••«, 
Ute  V*i\\(  r*\^  ru  Alls  IM  m»it«y) 
A  )utMrtre4(  «hi»M  ui  w««  tiiyi  itimUk*  Vll|«, 
|»H«k|\  «'^nftli»M«>^l  l>«  MV  t*Ml^  UMIII^  U9tm\ 

WtVM  %l^t  ««r  ^  ••  t^H  ««^v\s  1411  iplHI 

ts>v<tVvfAltt>li  liy  «  W  MMMHlk  (MM  tN  V«U«I 

il«rry*IK  pAI-t  M  ItM  Mtl  tm  hllt«H«  MMtt* 
plar  in  Amfrttt       I 

W«h  pfrwonal  T^rtl*  »»id  Msuranc^e  ol 
high  enteem,  I  am 


Sincerely. 


Jv 


PATmiTR  McOoirwM. 


Suf  ge4ion  of  Merit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUdENE  J.  ICEOGH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


f^rW  TORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


This  is  not  an  entirely  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement from  some  pointe  of  view.  Seven 
Vice  Presidents  have  succeeded  tn  the  Presi- 
dency. Of  the  six  prior  to  Truman,  only 
four  ever  ran  for  reelection,  and  only  two, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Coolidge.  were 
elected. 

The  pKDint  Is  made  by  Mr.  Farley  that,  with 
the  Presidential  succession  going  to  Cabinet 
officers.  It  Is  conceivable  that  a  man  might 
some  day  be  President  whom  the  people  had 
no  part  in  electing.  Cabinet  members  are 
purely  appointive.  There  have  been  Cabinet 
members  who  would  have  made  good  Presi- 
dents, but  there  have  been  some  who  would 
have  been  both  unpopular  and  undeRlrable. 

Under  the  old  arrangement,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  statute  of  1886  designating 
Cabinet  succession  In  the  event  of  the  death 
or  removal  from  ofSce  of  both  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  office  went  first  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  next 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hovise.  One  reason 
this  was  changed  was  because.  In  either  case, 
a  man  from  the  party  not  In  power  might 
have  succeeded. 

While  the  matter  of  the  succession  through 
loss  of  the  Vice  President  become  President 
may  never  arise,  still  Farley's  suggestion  that 
the  question  be  studied  Is  a  good  one.  The 
present  arrangement  might  be  bettered. 


Tuesday.  July  17.  1945 


Mr,    Speaker,    under 

my    remarks    in    the 

the  following  editorial 

in  the  Boone    (Iowa) 

entitled, 


Mr.    KEOGH 
leave    to    extend 
Record,  I  include 
which  appeared 
Republican   of   May   26.    1945 
'Suggestion  of  Merit": 

STTGCESfelON   OF   MEKTr 

Recently  James  A.  Farley.  In  the  course  of 
a  speech  made  to  ihe  chamber  of  commerce 
at  Haielton,  Pa  .  siiggested  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  to  siudy  the  matter  of  Presi- 
dential succession.!  As  it  stands  now,  should 
a  Vloe  President  who  succeeded  to  office 
through  death  of  the  President  alao  be  re- 
moved the  Secretary  of  State  would  t>ecome 
Chief  Executive.  i;ertain  other  Cabinet  ofll- 
cers  would  then  b<   next  in  line. 


Tomorrow  Is  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

IN  Tni  HOUM  OF  nwnmnmKTivv^ 

m.  tABATN,   Mr,  ip^Mtr.  )MI  fW- 

mtt«ikn  K«\  iiu)Mt^«^  m«  Ui«t  I  trU  \\\p 
MtMtoeiohip  ahd  i\w  wm\Y^  KhouKt 
hnvt  the  h^MtiK  ot  r^Atimit  hu  Mi-Dnt 
and  mtpliiirt>kit  prtttnUUon  or  pinno  to 
mr<p»,  thp  ruturt  probttfms  ot  indujetrial 
relationships.  Under  the  leavf  granted 
me.  I  Insert  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  ad- 
dress, as  f ollovi's : 

nrst.  I  want  to  thank  the  National  Bro«d> 
casting  Oo.  for  giving  me  this  chance  to  come 
into  your  homes  to  talk  with  you 

I  borrowed  the  title  "Tomorrow  Is  Here" 
because  it  vividly  depicts  our  present  situa- 
tion. Usually  we  have  to  wait  through  the 
lUght  and  dawn  for  tomorrow  to  come.  It 
was  expected  that  the  war  would  end  heton 
the  problems  of  Industrial  relationships 
would  become  acute.  The  war's  end  In 
Europe  has  resiilted  in  a  shutting  down,  or 
the  slowing  down,  of  many  war  Industries,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  portion  of  our  pro- 
ductive machine  which  Is  producing  war 
goods  must  continue  on  a  wartime  level. 
Actually,  until  we  lick  the  Japanese  we  must 
maintain  two  economies:  One.  the  wartime 
economy  In  war  Industries.  The  other,  the 
peacetime  economy  in  those  industries  no 
longer  necessary  for  war.  Therefore,  I  say, 
"Tomorrow  is  here." 

My  purpose  tonight  is  not  to  present  de- 
tails, but  to  plead  with  you  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  basic  nature  of  the  problems 
we  must  meet.  My  hope  Is  that  through  this 
plea  I  may  minimize  Industrial  strife.  This 
Nation,  which  in  3  years  produced  the  great- 
est military  machine  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  which  has  already  won  one  major 
war,  is  not  going  to  be  licked  by  difflcxilties 
and  controversies  which  may  arise  at  home. 

As  Secretary  of  Lat>or,  I  work  imder  a  man- 
date of  the  Congress.    Congress  said,  when  it 
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established  the  Department  of  Labor,  that  its 
Secretary  and  other  employees  were  "to 
foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of 
the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to 
improve  their  working  conditions,  ar.d  to  ad- 
vance their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment." We,  in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Intend  to  carry  out  that  mandate.  For  us  to 
do  this  during  this  readjustment  period  re- 
quires an  understanding  by  everyone  of  the 
basic  causes  which  result  in  industrial  strife. 
Industrial  strife  is  an  vigly  thing.  It  is  costly 
to  labor.  It  is  costly  to  industry.  It  is  costly 
to  the  public.  When  management  and  lalxir 
get  Into  arguments  and  strife,  it  is  net  enough 
to  become  Indignant  alxiut  it  and  try  to 
put  the  finger  of  blame  on  either  side.  What 
all  of  US  must  do  is  to  find  ou*why  such 
strife  exists  and  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  It. 

The  duty  of  men  who  want  to  understand 
and  to  solve  employment  problems  Is  to  re- 
frain from  inflaming  the  suspicious  and  111- 
feellngs  that  attend  differences  between  in- 
dustry and  labor.  Yov,  as  citizens  of  this 
democracy,  have  tremendous  authority.  With 
authority  must  go  responsibility  and  you  and 
I  must  accept  responslbUlty.  We  must  seek 
to  know  and  understand  causes  and  to  deal 
intelligently  with  facts.  Emotion  has  its 
place,  but  emotion  and  temper  never  solve 
anything. 

The  first  need  is  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion in  which  millions  of  our  workers  today 
find  themselves.  They  have  left  their  regu- 
lar places  of  employment:  very  largely  they 
have  left  their  homes  and  moved  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  mller  away.  It  la  true 
that  they  have  received  wages  which  were 
high  In  comparison  with  what  they  received 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  their  living  ootU 
have  Increased  roaterially.  They  now  fttoe  ttvo 
outkick  of  the  faetory  in  wHtoH  tMy  WOrti 
Wtm  khut  down  «nd  (he  nesi  %•  voIwm  %a 
thair  nomos,  or  tMli  oth»r  Mii|^ofm««t  \\\ 

Mtsii  proMnt  lacialltlM,    |  Ho  Ml  ««M«I  \t^% 

%\^p)t  h«vi^  >  •  V  Mm^  prMM  ImMmi 

ti  u^  H«\»Ht#.  k«  w«M^  « )iib  «iUi  i  iteM* 

lA  HTH  i  \IM9%,     n  It  M  AMMMV  ll  V» 

ftsaklBiai  tA  SA*  uat  i^ssa  m^BMiB  KiMukl  WatM 
p^vpiH  vo  n«  wM*  in^v  penpe  m^mv  nav^ 

MlvMI  MW%  VMM^i    ^^%  TtW  lH  wMl%  \nVf 

y>*n  in%tt»  »\»>w»*^\»n»i  mt\Y>n    T^»  tf*»  w 

IM  WMMpttlMl  m  iptMi  hit  wntm  IM  Um 
MtttllM  or  vin»mt>K)vm»Mt  t\  ti  ikMl  ivtitn 
Um  mMtkt*  ar«  gone,  nu  Job  will  Im  avaltabl* 
tthrter  t  iMtttiUM  isottomy. 

On«  of  tht  (Irit  ttate  ot  Oovernirteot  today 
Is  to  do  e\-erythlng  It  ran  to  mInlmlBo  that 
f<'«r.  We  need  not  ducuw  it  as  an  academic 
question  of  the  duty  of  Oovernment  to  pro- 
tide  opportunities  for  employment.  The 
itark  fact  U  that  we  have  a  war  to  win.  I 
think  It's  a  bigger,  harder,  and  more  im- 
portant war  than  we  won  In  Europe.  Those 
who  are  needed  in  war  industries  must  stay 
in  war  Industries.  If,  throu,|h  fear  of  future 
unemployment,  work  stoppages  in  war  in- 
dustries result,  we  risk  the  danger  of  losing 
the  Japanese  war.  We  rislt  the  danger  of 
making  fruitless  the  sacrifices  of  all  who  have 
died  or  been  wounded  in  the  scene  of  action. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy,  unforgivable  and  in- 
excusable, should  tliat  oc:ur.  Industrial 
strife  cannot  be  permitted  to  destroy  that  for 
which  those  men  fight  and  die. 

It  is  not  government  alonr  which  has  this 
responsibility.  Those  engaced  In  Industry, 
either  as  employer  or  employee,  must  recog- 
nize and  assume  their  respom  ibillties  as  well. 
We  already  have  had  over  a  million  casualties 
In  this  war.  No  one  knows  l.ow  many  more 
we  will  have.  I  cannot  see  haw  anyone  who 
wants  to  live  with  himself  can  know  this  and 
fall  to  live  up  to  his  responsibility  to  mini- 
mize Industrial  strife.  "ResponslbUlty." 
•aid  the  late  Justice  Brandels,  "is  the  great 
developer.  Democracy,"  he  lidded,  "is  more 
dimcult  to  retain  than  it  is  to  achieve." 
Democracy  requires  the  finest  development 
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and  the  finest  expression  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  everyone  of  us.  We  can  only  in- 
sure an  equal  degree  of  freedom  for  ourselves 
through  making  cerUln  that  our  nelghtKjr 
shall  also  be  free.  We  are  fighting  this  war 
that  our  democracy  may  be  safe.  We  must 
make  sure  that  it  is  as  safe  here  as  we  want 
It  to  be  in  the  world.  Mana^ment  on  the 
one  side,  and  labor  on  the  other,  must  each 
assume  Its  full  share  of  this  responsibility. 

Enlightened  management  must  know  that 
It  is  only  the  agent  in  the  giving  of  Jobs  to 
wage  earners.  The  Jobs  are  created  by  the 
consumers  of  goods  and  services.  A  free 
economy  must  be  an  economy  of  plenty. 
If  we  arc  to  have  an  economy  of  plenty,  we 
must  build  It  upon  th«  foundation  of  the 
ability  of  the  consvuner  to  buy  the  goods, 
and  thus  hire  the  workers  to  produce  the 
goods.  We  boast — and  rightfully  so — that 
American  ingenuity  has  created  the  greatest 
productive  machine  In  the  history  of  tha 
world.  So  long  as  the  Government,  under  war 
economy,  consumes  the  output  of  this  ma- 
chine, it  ftmctlons  smoothly.  During  this 
transition  period,  and  under  a  peacetime 
economy  thereafter,  we  must  think  more  and 
more  on  the  basis  of  a  consuming  economy. 
In  the  past  we  have  thought  of  producing 
goods  and  then  of  some  means  of  forcing 
these  goods  Into  consumption.  The  time 
has  come  to  become  more  concerned  about 
the  development  of  a  strong  consuming 
power.  Only  through  this  may  we  provide  a 
natural  outlet  for  all  the  goods  we  can  pro- 
duce. That  t>etng  true,  now  Is  not  the  time 
for  short -sighted  management  to  seize  upon 
the  chance  to  reduce  wapes  and  cruah  the 
wage  earners'  organlaatlons. 

This  responsibility  does  not  lie  eiclualvely 
with  management.  l^alMr  must  accept  an 
equal  responsibility.  That  la  particularly 
UUf  UltMA  Ubur  IS  orfl«nUMd.  Those  men 
yi^tk  htf«  <lone  the  y«iy  flue  work  uf  build* 
\\\a  (kTBttnioMtloM  10  r»p«e«ul.  iHroMiA^  III* 
HivUivun  \4  9^\f*\m  iMntlntni.  IM  ip«m 
»«ri>»Hi  of  idf  VaiM  ii«^«  wuii  bt  ■!#« 

uUaslw  Mua^itMM  at  Skaia  ta^tiii^tyii  •^riMli« 
WMHiu  evtwvfwiHi  vi  wieti  iwiwiviirmi  v^^p^w* 

alkilMw.     I  ^  W^  MIM^^O  te  teU  iMaMia  MMa 

tM  1^  It  v\«t\  it^MMiMNi.Tii  mt  mtx 
ht^wtvHv  It  \9\\  \\\'m  iMi  Ukty  m^  iMw 

UmiI  VMit  mmimsk  \t\*w  »wi^«\im»h».  iv^\  n»\iy 
tl  ItM  MIIMMiHI  i»bl«,  but  AlM  ih  Ui«  euuri 

tr  pM%  %$kfk\Mix 

fv*  It  yttrt  I  NM«t»nHd  iRhor  vmtont 
In  the  eiiy  \t\  which  t  thiMi  hvtd.  t  in* 
eiBtvfl  thnt  th«y  pwnitl  mt  to  IM  Ml  mU 
their   advocate,   but  tlto  tttir  ttMltr.    1 

hope  thnt  In  my  prewnt  position  I  may  also 
adviM  with  latx^r  union  leaders,  t  tell  them 
now,  as  I  told  my  clients  then,  that  the 
most  powerful  weapon  a  labor  union  has  is 
the  good  will  and  the  sympathetic  support 
of  the  general  public.  That  can  only  he 
maintained  If  the  public  believes  that  the 
unions  and  their  leaders  are  aware  of,  and 
willing  to  recognize,  their  responsibility  to 
the  community  in  which  we  live. 

Furthermore,  the  people  have  the  right  to 
demand  of  the  leaders  of  both  Industry  and 
labor  the  highest  degree  of  Integrity.  Tlie 
serioxisness  of  the  times  requires  that  we 
no  longer  be  confused  as  to  ordered  con- 
victions upon  the  principles  of  conduct  tin 
der  which  we  live.  The  people  today  have 
the  right  to  demand  from  those  who  lead — 
In  Government,  industry,  and  labor — that 
honest  principles  of  living  be  recognized  and 
lived  up  to  through  the  deliberate  effort  of 
fre*"  men. 

Men  are  entitled  to  the  right  to  work  and 
we  must  underscore  the  fact  that  this  coun- 
try, and  this  world,  will  only  be  reconstructed 
through  work.  If  we  are  to  survive,  it  wUl 
be  through  the  work  of  the  people.  People 
will  work  only  when  they  understand  the 
dignity  of  work.  Every  Jot) — big  or  small — 
Is  Important.  Every  man  must  consider  the 
Importance  of  his  work  and  give  credit  to 
Its  digiilty. 


After  all.  we  must  realize  there  Is  within 
all  of  us  something  which  cries  out  for  ex- 
pression. It  is  the  spirit  or  the  soul  of  men. 
Every  man  is  endowed  with  a  certain  talent 
or  ability.  One  desires  to  be  a  mechanic, 
another  a  longshoreman,  another  a  coal 
miner.  There  Ls  and  there  must  be  the 
greatest  degree  of  dignity  in  work,  or  else  all 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  false.  Just 
remember  that  the  greatest  of  all  men.  Christ 
Himself,  was  a  laborer,  a  worker  in  a  humble 
carpenter's  sliop. 

At  San  Francisco  men  met  and  wrote  a 
Charter  for  future  peace.  In  various  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  next  few  years  a  number  of 
peace  treaties  wUl  be  written.  Right  here  in 
this  country,  during  the  next  few  years,  thou- 
sands of  jjeace  treaties  will  he  written.  They 
will  be  written  around  council  tables,  between 
representatives  of  management  and  of  labor. 
If  those  treaties  are  to  endure,  they  must  l>e 
Just.,  If  they  are  to  be  Just,  they  must  be 
written  by  men  of  good  will  representing  con- 
stituencies of  good  VTlll.  That  goes  for  both 
management  and  labor.  Both  must  accept 
freely  and  readily  the  principles  of  collective 
bargaining.  Both  must  accept  freely  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  nation  which  they  assume 
when  they  sit  down  to  bargain. 

At  tlie  outset  I  told  you  of  the  mandate 
which  Congress  has  given  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  I  am  glad  it  refers  to  the 
welfare  of  wage  earners.  I  have  two  reasons 
for  this.  First,  because  It  does  not  refer  to 
the  working  class — there  Is  no  working  class 
in  America.  Practically  all  of  ua  are  wage 
earners,  or  members  of  the  families  of  wage 
earners.  I  get  a  monthly  wage — some  of  you 
get  a  dally  wage  and  some  an  hourly  wiige. 
It  makes  no  difference.  The  mandate  which 
the  statute  pincea  upon  me  is  to  protect  the 
welfure  of  ^mo«t  everyone  of  ua.  The  teoontt 
ittttM  I  tM  gUd  ta  btttUM  Vm  •t«tu»«  mtlNt 

IM  tltllMllOA  ttVWtM  MfMAiWd  «Ud  UAOT* 
IftUltHi  W«|t  HIHm%  iMlWttA  1^*  i»kU)ed  Miut 

uuakilteil.  ••  iMkVMAik  ikiMft  vka  »>tiiii  uiit.it 
wwwMtfww*  wr  weiw^ew  iti^ev  wviw  www  wtwi 

ikkAtB  k^BidB  asM  skaaA  wIla  hane  MkBSA  tA  kA 

vVl^^T  VBHmW  IHBH   W^^W    w«iw  ViVTv  ^^MRV    VW   W 

ksMiya  aa  vklto  eallui  waiMoa.    Wka  alatuiA 
walalaa  ma  4a  Malaak  tko  vnktaaa  ai  alL    1 

wiyvmw  «i^  ^v  pvw^^vv  vvw    w^nniv  wv  Ww%     a 

ItMM  It  tlwy  UMI  HtMMi 

VMt  H  Mtl  •»»  DtHtHtMlkl  tf  uiti-m 
Mot|l  It  til  tt  yt\k.   V«k  pty  Mkt  IMUtt  In* 

titt  taimi  ttiSftik  ihti  UM  ttiit  iitttp 

It  Itttt  and  hol  It  Mm  ptMflf  Who  eup|MH 
tho  Ooternmtnt.  Wh»n  Ihtt  time  eomot 
they  bectxne  the  mMtert  of  the  people  ^ant 
not  the  MTVoau  ot  the  people  The  Labor 
DtportmtBl  hi  not  n  group  of  offices,  nor  a 
great  stone  building  in  Waohlngton.  It  It 
a  part  of  the  blood  which  flows  through  our 
society.  It  is  a  port  of  our  existence  as  o 
democratic  society  and  Its  success,  or  failure, 
will  go  to  make  up  a  part  of  what  is  tomorrow 
in  America. 

As  I  conclude  I  want  to  leave  with  you  this 
truth  for  careful  consideration:  This  Nation 
now  at  war  has  adequate  machinery  avaU- 
able  to  peacefully  settle  any  labor  dLspute. 
To  advance  any  demand  to  the  point  of 
stopping  production  instead  of  using  ma- 
chinery available  for  peaceful  settlement,  ts 
not  In  the  national  interest  and  will  not  be 
supported  by  public  opinion.  As  a  represen- 
tative of  all  the  people,  but  particularly  In- 
terested in  promoting  the  real  welfare  of 
those  who  work,  I  urge  labor  to  respect  the 
no-strike  pledge.  I  shall  expect  management 
to  refrain  from  doing  those  things,  thought- 
lessly or  purposefully,  which  provoke  men, 
and  tempt  them  to  act  first  and  reason  later. 
We  must  place  the  Interest  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion above  the  Interest  of  any  individual,  or 
any  group.  Only  then  can  we  end  this  w«r 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  promote 
the  best  intererts  of  all  our  people.  I  pledge 
you  my  t>est  efforts  and  shall  need  your  ftiU 
coojperation. 
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Wby  THcy  Hate  Mrs.  Lace 

"^      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'    HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

«W  CCNNKTXCVT 

IN  THE  HOU31  OF  REPRESENT  All  vt* 

Tuesday.  July  17.  1945 
Mr.   TALBOT.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
)c«ve  to  exU'od  my  remarks  In  the  Rac- 
oao    I  Include  the  following   editorial 
from  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Post: 

WMT  TKTT   II»T1  MM.   LUCl 

R-„«^aUtlv«  Cuuu  Bocymi  Loci,  of 
CooMCticut.  and!  b»r»elf  th«  l*t««t  addi- 
tMB  %o  the  Jong  lut  of  Ain»rlc*n  IndtvldutU 
Qt  AoMrtcttn  ln»tltutlon«  Tinned  by  th*  Mc»- 
oov  |ount»lnh««d  of  offlclal  CommunUt  Ue«. 
a  ntmu»»p*T  eiOled  Fr«vd».  meaninf  •iniih 

*^°P,t!l£!*lSS4"  Urt.  Lmra  of  "bating  u. 
(th«  CommunliU)  with  African,  rather  than 
AflMTtean  paaa^on,"  practically  frotha  at  the 
nuMtli  But  It  nivm  no  axuwer  to  the  care- 
fullT  collated,  factually  documented  article* 
which  Mra.  U'C«  haa  been  inaertlng  In  the 
OOlMM^aOMAa  Bl"'^*'  Tbeae  articlea  are 
%lM  mTiTTi»*~*  «4  Pravtfa'a  outburst  and  the 
Toiaon  U  appaJTMit  aaougb. 

to  tb»  atraB"*.  dartr  woodland  of  our  Eu- 
ropaan  policy  lira.  Loci  haa  been  poking  wtth 
tux  aiploratory  cane,  turning  over  one  log 
aftar  aaotbar  and  watching  the  whiu  Com> 
aualat  taraaltaa  wriggle  from  underneath. 

In  tba  CoMomaaioNAL  Rscoas  she  hai  given 
tbe  resulu  cJ  her  explorations  Into  Com- 
munist naturiil  history  with  the  quiet  de- 
Uchment  of  u  naturalist  recording  the  an- 
ilea  of  inatct  life.  She  has  restrained  from 
Mprvnlng  opinions  or  indulging  In  emo- 
atng.    Her  articlea  ara  models  of 
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VIrs.  Lcci  thinks  It  Is  a 
fellow  countrymen  should 
their  representatives  are 
•o  they  wtjnt  be  too  surprised 
compllshed  fact  burst  upo^ 

That  fact— which  has 
far  toward  coruummat 
communlaatlon  of  the 


pod  Idea  that  her 

ukom  exactly  what 

engaged  In  doing 

when  the  ac- 

them  later. 

already  progressed 

lor— Is  the  complete 

Co»tln«nt  of  Europe. 


Tbat  a  woman  ahould  dare  to  enter  this 
fortHtHltn  flald.  where  men  In  official  life 
(for  reasons  of  per  on M  safety)  are  holding 
tbair  tongue*  or  pretending  to  b«  busily 
K  ofclBg  the  other  way— haa  filled  the  editors 
of  Pravda  with  fury. 

Not  knowing  how  to  meet  the  facu  they 
now  taka  tba  usual  line  of  violently  abusing 
the  author.  And  the  Communist  termites 
aa  this  side  of  the  water,  who  were  so  vocal 
during  the  election  campaign,  will  undoubt- 
edly revive  and  hastily  wriggle  up  to  the 
party  line.  ea:h  with  his  lltUe  contribution 
of  personal   abuse. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Luca  is  doing  a  service  to 
the  United  S,ate«  of  America.  In  fart.  It 
might  be  added  that  anyone  who  really  Is 
doing  a  service  to  the  United  SUtea  of  Amer- 
ica today  rather  than  to  Communist  Russia — 
or  some  other  nation— Is  almost  certain  to  bo 
accused  of  b<lng  a  Fascist.  To  love  your 
own  country  In  preference  to  Moscow  Is  prac- 
tically treason  In  the  eyes  of  the  left  wln^rs. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  publish 
all  of  Mrs.  LccE  s  articles  under  one  cover, 
where  American  citizens  may  see  the  whole 
record.  These  studies  of  the  communlzlng 
oi  so-called  llt^rated  Europe  have  been  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time  in  the  Congres- 
aiONAL  Racoao  under  the  general  title  of 
-Leaning  Over  Backward  ' — a  phrase  selected 
by  Mrs.  Lcca  from  a  sUtement  of  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Grew. 

•This  country  U  leaning  over  backward  In 
order  to  avoid  offending  Russia." 

How  far  we  are  leaning  over  backward  has 
been  shown  by  Mrs.  Luca  with  names,  facts. 
datea,  flgxires.  and  the  record  of  one  lib- 
erated European  country  after  another. 

We  have  liquidated  the  paper  hanger  of 
Berchteagaden  and  we  are  now  apparently 
engaged,  as  actively  aa  our  foreign  poUcy, 
or  lack  of  foreign  poUcy  can  assut.  ui  lustall- 
ing  Joe  Stalin  in  hU  place. 
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termlne  lust  how  careleaa  that  agency  It  when 
luworkarsare  "inahurry."  Bales  upon  toalea 
of  information  are  being  turned  out.  How 
much  la  correct  and  how  much  U  wrong? 

Getting  down  to  cases.  Is  there  any  Justi- 
fication at  all  for  retaining  the  OWI.  even 
though  It  reforms  and  Issues  only  factual  In- 
formation?   

One  of  the  most  dangerous  practlcea  fos- 
tered by  bureaucratic  Waahlngion  Is  that  of 
straining  news  releasee  through  OWI.  This 
la  an  oblique  but  effective  method  of  defeat- 
ing freedom  of  the  press.  rrtqutnUj.  yfihtn 
reporters  ask  for  Information  to  which  the 
public  is  entitled,  they  are  informed  that  it  i« 
being  issued  through  the  OWI.  The  result  la 
a  Boverni^nul  screening.  It  leads  to  censor- 
•hip  and  propaganda,  paid  for  by  govern- 
mental  funds,  to  cheat  the  taxpayer  of  the 

'  The  OWI  got  caught  on  the  RuaslRn  hand- 
out  ahlch  maligned  the  Midwest.  A  •esrch. 
ing  inquiry  of  the  entire  set-up  la  in  order. 
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Japaneie  Unconditional  Surrender 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,  1945 
Mr  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  dealing 
with  Japan  at  this  stage  of  her  disastrous 
defeats.  I  believe  wc  .should  not  abandon 
the  unconditional  surrender  formula.  But 
that  we  should  define  it  clearly  and  ex- 
actly    If  we  will  add  to  the  Cairo  Dec- 
laration these  four  requirements,  sur- 
render of  Japans  Navy   and  her  Air 
Force  destruction  of  her  armaments,  dis- 
mantling of  her  shipbuilding  and  heavy 
industries,  with  close  supervision  for  at 
least  a  generation,  and  present  the  terms 
to  Japan  on  a  basis  of  "take  it  or  leave 
it "  there  is  a  chance  of  Japan  s  sur- 
rendering fairly  soon  without  the  loss  of 
any  advantage  to  us  and  our  allies— and 
certainly  with  enormous  benefit  to  all 
concerned. 

Japan  is  not  like  Germany.  She  does 
not  have  industrial  coal  or  iron  or  oU 
in  her  own  soil.  Therefore  she  simply 
cannot  make  war  if  confined  to  her  main 
islands.  All  that  the  Allies  need  to  do 
is  to  isolate  her  and  let  the  Japanese 
struggle  with  their  own  internal  prob- 
lem until  they  have  worked  out  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  demonstrated  for  a 
generation  that  it  is  wiUing  and  able  to 
cooperate  properly  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  That  will  be  better  for  the 
peace  of  Asia  and  certainly  better  for  tho 
lives  and  the  pocketbooks  of  Americans. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  radio  speech  I  made  on  this 
subject  on  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  in 
October  1943: 

HOW    SH.UX    Wa   DEAL    WTTH    JAPANt 

We  must  either  klU  the  Japanese-^r  we 
must  let  them  live.  We  are  not  going  to  kill 
them— 75.000,000  of  them.  We  Just  don't 
have  It  In  us  to  do  It.  Under  what  condi- 
tions then,  are  we  to  let  them  live,  for  the 
greatest  good  and  secxtfity  of  us  all?  May  X 
suggest  10  measures: 

First.  Complete  and  total  mUltary  defeat 
untU  every  last  person  In  Japan's  armed 
Xorcea  and  every  civilian  at  home  knows  it 


from  personal  exoerience.  The  myth  of  their 
divine  Invulnerability  must  be  smashed  for 
all  to  see. 

Second.  Removal  from  Japan's  control  of 
all  territories  she  has  seised— Formosa.  Korea, 
Manchuria,  the  mandated  Islands.  Without 
them  the  could  not  have  become  strong 
enough  to  wage  the  present  war.  Without 
them  she  cannot  start  another. 

Third.  Occupation  and  rontrol  by  a  Joint 
United  Nations  force.  It  must  be  brought 
home  to  the  Japanese  once  and  for  all  that 
they  are  being  defeated,  dliarmed.  and  occu- 
pied, not  beeauae  of  any  one  nation's  de- 
ttgns  on  them,  but  because  by  their  own  law- 
lessness  they  have  outraged  world  opinion, 
Ttiat  occupation  should  so  tei-mlnated  as 
•oon  as  psealble.  Japan  can  be  prevented 
from  waging  war  by  Isolat  on  untU  her  own 
fAople  dean  hovte  and  act  up  a  government 
that  dcmonrtratea  It  will  cooperate  loyally 
with  the  other  nations  of  t!ie  world. 

Fourth.  Japan  must  bo  totally  dliarmed— 
her  navy,  air  force,  artillery,  and  tanks  sur- 
rendered; her  araenats,  naval  bases,  ship 
yards,  and  military  install  ttlons  dismantled 
or  destroyed.  Her  disarmament  must  be 
rigidly  tupervlBed  for  at  leait  two  peneratlona. 

Fifth.  To  Insure  further  against  Japan's 
rearming  wc  should  limit  her  imports  of  cer- 
tain critical  minerals.  Japan  has  entirely 
Inadequate  amounts  of  Iroii  ore,  coking  coal, 
and  the  various  alloys  whlcti  are  Indlspenaable 
in  the  manufacture  of  modern  armaments. 
Withholding  the  raw  matnrlals  of  ateel  be- 
yond the  amounts  required  for  the  npprcxl- 
mately  a.COO.OCO  tons  needed  in  her  peace- 
time Industry,  would  mske  It  alMolutely  Im- 
poaalble  for  Japan  to  reanx . 

Sixth.  We  must  alao  try  tc  dlaarm  Japan 
ptycbologlcally— a  much  n.ora  difflcult  taak. 
There  U  no  v.-ay  ths  commcn  people  of  Japan 
can  escape  suffering  for  the  errors  and  crlmea 
of  the  government  they  ctioae  or  tolerated. 
But  Just  to  defeat  and  dlsirm  them  and  do 
nothing  to  develop  different  leadership  and 
attitudes  Is  not  a  solution  of  the  ptcblcm — 
for  them  or  for  us.  It  Is  utterly  unrealistic 
to  imagine  that  we  can  keep  76.000.000  people 
permanently  discontented,  sullen,  and  rebel- 
lious without  cur  whole  Pccific  relations  be- 
ing constantly  poisoned  fiom  the  festering 
fiore. 

The  only  alternative  la  to  try  to  get  them  to 
see  that  their  future  lies  In  emerging  from 
medieval  feudalism  and  laodemizing  their 
thinking  and  social  syst^-m  as  they  have 
learned  to  modernize  their  machinery.  There 
is  a  real  advantage  to  the  United  Nations  In 
allowing  tbe  Japanese  to  preserve  as  much 
as  they  wish  of  those  institutions  in  Japan 
which  are  uniting  and  steadying  and  hcpa- 
givlng  to  them  and  are  not  vicious  or  trouble- 
making  or  hostile  to  other  nations.  It  would 
Bsem  to  me  very  unwise  lor  us  to  demand, 
for  example,  that  the  Japanese  overthrow 
their  emperor-worship  system.  You  can  de- 
stroy a  man's  machine  gun  by  force,  but  you 
cannot  destroy  by  compulsion  an  idea  in  his 
mind  or  a  loyalty  in  his  heirt.  It  Is  certain 
that,  after  defeat,  the  dislll  osioned  Japanese 
Intellectuals,  the  embittered  workers  and 
peasants  will  be  In  despair  and  probably  In 
revolution.  It  wUl  be  most  advantageous  for 
all  concerned  If  that  revolution  Is  against 
the  real  cause  of  Japan's  trouble — her  me- 
dieval militaristic  feudalism.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Japanse  will  revolt  agairst  their  Imperial 
house,  or  that  we  should  t  7  by  derogatory 
Insults  to  turn  them  against  the  throne 
which  has  been  the  center  of  their  national 
life  for  26  centuries,  and  which  can  be  most 
valuable  to  us  as  a  unifying  and  steadying 
focus  of  loyalty  during  the  period  when  they 
are  being  forced  by  crushing  defeat  to  recon- 
struct their  whole  national  thinking.  When 
It  Is  driven  home  relentlessly  to  the  Japa- 
nese people  that  it  Is  their  ow.i  military  which 
has  betrayed  their  emperor — has  brought 
him  not  respect  and  prestige  and  honor  as 
it  promised,  but  instead  disrespect,  dishonor, 
and  disaster;  I  believe  they  can  be  brought  to 


throw  out  not  tbe  Imperial  house,  but  the 
mUltary  clique  and  Its  usurpation  of  the 
prerogative  of  being  sole  Interpreter  of  what 
le  the  true  way  to  aarre  the  throne. 

Sevtntb.  While  withholding  war  materlala 
ao  that  there  la  no  possibility  of  Japan's  re- 
arming, we  aliould  permit  her  to  recover  eco- 
nomically by  giving  her  access  to  food  sup- 
plies, to  material  neoaaaary  for  production  of 
consumer  goods  and  rebuilding  of  light  In- 
dustries, to  markets  where  she  can  aell  the 
things  she  produces  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
things  she  needs  to  buy. 

Eighth.  We  should  take  every  proper  means 
to  develop  China  ns  the  great  stabilizing  bul- 
wark In  Asia.  Japan  can  never  seriously 
threaten  us  aa  long  aa  in  her  rear  la  a  strong. 
Independent  China,  friendly  to  the  demoo- 
racics. 

Ninth.  We  should  at  once  reaume  cultural 
and  educaUonal  and  mlaalonary  activities  In 
Jspan.  A  wise  obaerver  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  warned  that  Japan  waa  then  In  the 
valley  of  decision,  and  that  If  w«  did  not  send 
10,033  Clulstlan  mlaalonarles  quickly,  we 
would  eventually  have  to  send  ICO.OOO  bayo- 
nets. Well,  we  are  having  to  send  the  bayo- 
nets. I  believe  oxir  very  best  hope  of  helping 
the  Japanese  develop  a  wlllingneas  to  play 
with  tho  world  team  inatead  of  against  it  is 
through  the  thousands  of  Japanese  Chris- 
tians who  have  not  buwed  their  hearts  to 
mllltarl!»m  nor  broken  their  ties  with  fellow 
Christians  around  the  world. 

Lastly  the  United  Nations  must  succeed  In 
evolving  a  system  of  organlasd  Mcurlty  for 
the  world.  Let  the  Japanese  reallae  that  they 
are  being  excluded  from  tbe  family  of  nations 
not  becauaa  of  their  race  or  their  nationality 
but  because  of  tbalr  couatry't  behavior. 
They  cannot  chanre  their  race.  Th«y  can 
change  their  behavior.  And  they,  like  other 
people,  will  If  there  is  adcquata  incentive. 
That  Incentive  can  come  only  from  aesur- 
ance  that  their  ultimate  position  In  the  world 
depends  upon  themselves,  that  there  is  an 
honorable  place  for  them  when  they  prove 
themselves  honorable,  that  there  Is  Wre  for 
them  to  cam  in  the  long  run  by  Joining  th« 
world  than  by  trying  to  conquer  It. 


Industrial  Peace  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OP  CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17, 1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  50  years  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  has  been  a  fearless  and  inde- 
pendent paper.  It  has  battled  for  pro- 
posals that  it  thought  would  correct  in- 
justices and  wrongs.  This  paper  has 
fought  predatory  interests  which  it  be- 
lieved were  using  their  power  or  their 
wealth  to  undermine  the  public  welfare. 
It  has  criticized  certain  practices  of  labor 
unions,  although  it  Is  a  friend  of  labor. 

Therefore,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Sacramento  Bse  recommends  that 
Congress  carefully  and  seriously  consider 
the  proposal  for  industrial  peace  set 
forth  in  the  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senators  Burton.  Hatch,  and  Ball. 
On  the  face  of  it,  the  proposal  by  these 
gentlemen  is  to  settle  industrial  disputes 
by  peaceable  means;  that  is,  by  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  hearing,  and  decision. 

Many  labor  disputes  are  the  result  of 
misunderstanding  and  of  stubbornness 
on  one  or  both  sides.  A  means  of  getting 
the  complete  facts,  as  suggested  in  the 


proposal  under  discussion,  might  bring 
about  more  complete  understanding  and 
promote  more  tolerant  and  understand- 
ing relations  of  workers  and  employers. 
The  workers  still  have  their  right  to 
.•strike,  after  the  peaceful  means  have 
been  exhausted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  eon- 
sent,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Sacramento  Bee  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

nfDTTSTtUL  PtAC*  CHArrCX  ta  A  TIUCLT  paoroBAL 

Ssnatora  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico.  Baix.  of 
mnnaaota,  and  BinnoN,  of  Ohio,  three  of  the 
moat  progmalva  and  clearest  thinking  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  SUtee  Senate,  are  Joint 
authors  of  a  bUl  which  they  call  a  charter  for 
Indiutrlal  peace. 

The  measure,  officially  titled  the  Federal 
Industrial  Relations  Act.  waa  drawn  by  Don- 
ald R.  RIchberg  and  a  group  of  prominent 
men  Interested  and  experienced  In  labor  re- 
latione. RIchberg,  Incldenuily.  waa  author 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  which  haa  pre- 
vented major  railroad  etrlkea  for  more  than 
IB  years. 

As  Introduced,  the  Hatch-Ball-Burton  bill 
would  overhaul  and  amend  the  lO-yeur-old 
National  Labor  Relations  (Wapner)  Act.  It 
would  aboliuh  the  Notional  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  substitute  for  It  and  present  con- 
ciliation machinery  two  separate  agenciea  to 
maintain  peace  between  management  and  la- 
bor and  to  avert  the  "aeriouc  danger  of  a 
knock-down,  drag-ou*  .Ighl  In  the  immedi- 
ate poatwar  period." 

Retarded  as  tho  moat  ambitious  approaoh 
toward  an  over-all  national  labor  relatlona 
policy  yet  attempted,  the  measure  wou!d  aet 
up  a  three-man  unfair  labor  practtoea  tri- 
bunal limited  aolely  to  administering  the 
quaal-Judlctal  funcUona  of  the  NLRD. 

All  other  NLRB  fvutctlons  retained  woukt 
be  transferred  to  a  five-man  Federal  labor 
rrlatlons  board  which  would  be  granUd  wMa 
powers  over  the  mediation,  conciliation,  and 
pdjustment  of  labor  dlaputee.  To  this  board 
also  would  be  transferred  the  Department  of 
Labor's  conclUatlnn  service  and  all  mediatory 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  War 
Labor  Board. 

The  measure  also  would  require  compulsory 
arbitration  In  all  cases  of  grievances  arising 
from  Interpretation  of  labor-management 
contracts,  and  whenever  a  work  stoppage 
would  cause  severe  public  hardship,  such  as  a 
milk  or  coal  strike 

It  would  ban  xinfair  labor  practices  by  em- 
ployees as  well  as  by  employers  ajs  now  pro- 
vided by  the  Wagner  Act.  In  other  words.  It 
would  attempt  to  equalize  the  Wagner  law 
provision  which  hitherto  has  been  sought  by 
industry  but  opposed  by  labor. 

Adoption  of  the  closed  shop  would  be  per- 
mitted only  when  76  percent  of  the  employed 
belonged  to  a  union  and  60  percent  of  these 
approved  the  closed  chop;  provided  further 
that  the  union  agreed  to  admit  all  qualified 
persons   to  membership. 

It  would  restrict  the  operation  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  to  persons  "directly"  and  not  "in- 
directly" engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 

Some  officials  of  the  CIO  and  AFL  already 
have  denounced  the  Hatch-Ball-Burton 
measure  as  "reactionary"  and  the  "turning 
back  of  the  clock  of  progress."  These  charges 
are  silly  in  riew  of  the  character  and  legisla- 
tive record  of  the  authors. 

Furthermore,  such  an  attitude  on  the  part 
of  labor  is  shortsighted,  for  the  employer  is 
entitled  to  his  day  in  court  as  well  aa  ia 
labor. 

Regulation  of  the  excesses  of  unionism  Is 
Inevitable  and  it  will  be  better  for  labor  to 
accept  legislative  changes  proposed  by  lt« 
friends  ratbvr  than  to  face  outright  attacks 
by  its  enemies. 

The  Hatch-Ball-Burton  "charter  for  In- 
dustrial peace"  deserves  tbe  most  careful  and 
serious  attention  of  Congreea. 


1' 
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Mort  AboBt  OWl  Ifnorance 

EXTENSION  OP  RE1*!ARK3 

or 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.HOPE 

or  KAMSAfl 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVI3 

Tuciday.JMlvn.  194S 
Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
purely  accidmtal  discovery  of  a  very  In- 
accurate and  mlslcadlnd  article  on  the 
Prairie  and  Mountain  States  which  waa 
Included  in  an  OWI  publication  printed 
m  the  Ruvvian  lannuage.  haa  created  a 
great  deal  of  rlshteous  Indignation  In 
that  part  of  the  country. 

This  Indignation  Is  not  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  Rus.slans  have  been  grossly 
misinformed  on  the  matter,  but  rather 
because  of  the  disclosure  of  such  coUossal 
ignorance  In  a  Government  agency 
charged  with  the  duty  of  telling  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  the  United  States. 
The  revelation  that  those  charged  with 
this  responsibility  were  wholly  unin- 
formed concerning  Important  parts  of 
their  own  country  came  as  somethmg  of 
A  shoclc. 

The  apology  of  Mr.  Elmer  Davis,  con- 
tained In  his  letter  to  the  Wichita  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  not  reassuring  on 
this  point.  Mr.  Davis  admits  that  the 
material  "was  inadvertently  drawn  from 
outdated  sources  and  presented  on  un- 
fair and  inaccurate  picture."  That  is 
very  true.  Then  he  continues  "because 
It  did  not  take  account  of  the  devel- 
opment of  war  industries  and  war- 
time agriculture  In  your  great  section  of 
the  country. "  This  statement  implies 
that  Mr.  Davis  is  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  description  fitted  the  area  right  up 
until  the  beginning  of  the  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  never  fitted  it.  as  Mr. 
Davis  would  discover  if  he  would  take  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

This  impels  me  to  renew  the  suggestion 
which  I  made  to  Mr.  Davis  recently,  that 
before  the  OWI  starts  out  to  explain 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  find  out 
something  about  that  part  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Hudson  and  Potomac  Rivers. 
The  Denver  Post  for  July  12  editorially 
discusses  this  matter  and  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
^sumblt  herewith  the  editorial: 

Th«  »lph*;jetlc«l  dMlgnation— OWI— li 
supposed  to  stund  for  Office  ot  War  Informa- 
tion. Wbat  thU  bureaucratic  agency  reaUy 
Is  U  an  office  of  mUlnformatlon.  Ita  Igno- 
rance U  appalling.  If  it  do««nt  know  any 
more  at  out  war  matter*  than  It  doea  about 
lU  own  country.  It*  very  existence  1»  an  In- 
«uU  to  and  a  crime  agnlnst  the  American 
taxpayers  who  are  f  ircod  to  support  It.  What 
the  OWI  doean't  know  about  the  t7nlt«<l 
BUtts  would  nil  a  library. 

At  the  expenw  of  American  taxpayer*.  th» 
OWI  haa  published  and  Is  circulating  in  So- 
viet Rusai.!,  a  mai^arln-  callrd  America  Illus- 
trated. One  of  the  articles  written  by  the 
OWI  staff  for  thU  magaaine  purport*  to  give 
a  deecrlptlon  of  a  "prnirle  land'  section 
which  Include*  Kaiisas.  Nebraska.  North  and 
South  Dakou.  W^yomlng.  MonUua.  Colorado, 
and  Utah.  It  aays  "this  region,  covering  al- 
ma*t  one-quarter  of  the  who>»  territory  of 
th*  United  States,  supports  only  one-twen- 
tteth  of  the  population  o'  the  country.  The 
|)«opI*  in  It  are  almost  exclxwlvely  larmcra. 
KvTHofk  r«t*Ui(  la  carried  on  only  in  th* 
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taken  from  the  Sioux  City  Journal  of 
Wednesday.  July  U.  1945: 

A  Treasury  Department  ruling  on  ^the 
question  of  whether  Member*  of  Congrasa 
should  be  permitted  to  deduct  their  expenaea 
while  in  Washington.  U  favorable,  would 
save  the  average  legUlator  approximately 
•1  000  a  year.  Bu*lue**  cxpen»*s  for  other* 
are  deductible.  So  the  question  the  Treasury 
must  an*w*r  I*.  Are  meals  and  lodging  in 
Washington  to  be  considered  bu*lne**  ex- 
pense* for  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and 
therefore  deductible  In  making  out  Uielr  In- 
come-tax return.-*? 

It  U  po**lble  that  the  Department  will  al- 
low this  deduction.  On  the  ground  that  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  Congress  doe*  not 
have  a  home  in  Washington  and  U  there  only 
temporarily  on  Government  bualne**.  abe 
regulatory  decision  easily  could  be  made  al- 
lowing the  deduction  of  the  coot  of  meal* 
and  lodging. 

The  founders  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
know  anything  about  Federal  Income  taxes. 
However  they  did  require  that  every  Member 
of  Congres*  have  his  official  residence  in  the 
State  where  he  runs  for  oOce.  If  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  felt  that  he  was  so  sure  of 
reelection  that  he  could  live  In  Washington 
permanently  he  still  would  have  to  pretend 
that  his  home  was  In  a  particular  State,  else 
he  could  not  legally  be  chosen  for  the  office  In 
the  first  place. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  if  not  all. 
own  homes  in  their  States  and  districts  and 
live  in  them  when  the  legislative  body  is  not 
In  session.  A  good  many  of  them  are  engaged 
In  business  or  have  professions.  Many  de- 
pend upon  Incomes  outside  their  salaries  as 
legislators  in  order  to  live  comfortably. 
There  are  hundreds  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives whose  salaries  as  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  equal  the  amount  they 
spend  while  la  Washington  attending  ses- 
sions. 

A  Government  official  who  travels  out  of 
Washington  on  Federal  business  does  not 
even  have  to  pay  his  expenses  while  away. 
It  Is  a  time-honored  custom  for  business 
executives  and  other  employees  to  ttim  In 
.  expense  accounts  when  representing  their 
employers  In  other  cities. 

Everything  considered,  the  pay  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  is  small.  The  otwcure  nonde- 
script type  of  legislator  who  makes  any  money 
out  of  his  congressional  salary,  who  goes  to 
Washington  and  Is  never  heard  from  is  not 
the  proper  person  to  represent  a  State  or  a 
district  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  It  wouldn't 
hurt  Uncle  Sam's  pocket  book  much  if  th* 
deduction  were  allowed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17. 1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  herein 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Poling,  entitled  "Americans  All," 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  edition  of 
the  Telegram-News,  of  Lynn,  Mass.: 

AUZXXCAMI   ALL 

(By  Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling) 
President  Daniel  Marth  of  Bo*ton  Unlver- 
Blty  has  *ald  thnt  It  U  the  re.sponslblllty  of 
majority  group*,  whatever  the  issue  and 
wherever  raised,  to  see  to  It  that  mlnorltle* 
have  their  right*.  And  It  I*  more  than  re- 
sponsibility.   It  u  life  and  very  exiiteuce— 
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for  the  majority  groups.  Minorities  can  and 
do  survive  persecutions  and  bloody  liquida- 
tion*, but  responsible  majorl  ^les  cannot  sur- 
vive their  own  brutalltie*.  The  Jew.  after 
centuries  of  travail  and  horrc  r  imposed  upon 
him  by  thoee  who  overwhelmed  him  in  num- 
bers and  physical  strength,  r(  mains  today,  to 
friend  and  foe  alike,  the  mo*t  baffling  human 
phenomenon  of  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  powerful  majorltlea 
that  tortured  the  Jew  have,  fr^metlmes  rapid- 
ly but  alwaya  steadily,  weakened.  Some  of 
these  majorltlea  have  completely  disappeared. 
The  nation*  that  led  Xsrae!  into  cuptivlty 
from  the  Jordan  Valley  are  otily  name*  today. 

Again,  In  our  time,  hlstoiy  begin*  to  re- 
peat Itself.  As  I  write  tbeae  lines,  the  guns 
of  the  RUMlan*  are  almoit  ^rtthln  eoundlng 
distance,  A  young  American  officer  said  yes- 
terday. "Watch  your  sights.  ;ncn.  We  don't 
want  to  shoot  our  allies."  Herr  Hitler  un- 
leashed the  lightning,  but  he  could  not  con- 
trol its  fury,  and  now  It  consumes  him  and 
bis  misguided  follower*. 

I  write  as  a  Christian.  Idy  faith  Is  the 
majority  faith  of  America.  And  I  write  to 
say  that  the  Christian  majority  of  America 
carries  now  the  responsibllltj  for  its  own  life 
and  prosperity,  as  well  as  fcr  Justice  to  the 
Jew,  the  Japanese-American,  and  the  Negro. 
Indeed,  ttie  principle  applies  to  us,  the  ma- 
jority, even  as  It  relates  to  every  minority 
among  us.  The  Christian  majority,  under 
whatever  guise,  cannot  periecute  nor  con- 
sent to  persecution,  cannot  allow  injustice, 
nor  condone  it,  and  cannot  .'emain  silent  in 
the  presence  of  twentieth-century  totalitarian 
horrors — and  survive. 

The  Christian  must  be  Christian  if  he 
would  continue  to  be. 


Decentralization  and  Prevention  of 
Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF  NORTH  CAXOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17, 1945 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial by  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
17,  1945: 

DECENTRAUZATIOM 

The  distribution  of  war  plants  in  the 
United  States  followed  the  Biblical  principle 
of  "unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  be  given." 
A  current  WPB  analysis  of  where  these  plants 
were  located  explains  that  "labor  supply, 
existing  transportation  facilities,  housing 
and  above  all  the  need  for  top  speed  com- 
bined to  bring  about  the  placement  of  the 
added  facilities  In  the  prewar  manufacturing 
centers."  Approximately  03  percent  of  the 
•20,000.000.000  spent  for  new  plants  and 
facllltle*  went  Into  179  prevlouely  existing 
manufacturing  area*. 

There  la  nothing  atrange  about  thl*  fact, 
Bavlng  to  expand  production  as  quickly  as 
po**lble.  the  WPB  could  not  have  proceeded 
In  any  other  way.  For  the  moat  part  it  had 
to  utlUte  manpower,  material*,  electric  en- 
ergy, hoxulng  and  *o  forth  where  they  were 
available.  Now  that  the  peak  of  war  produc- 
tion has  passed,  however,  and  we  are  again 
aonftootid  by  the  problem  of  developing  a 
waU-balanced  economy  and  a  well-balanced 
country,  the  effecU  of  thU  further  centrallaa- 
tlon  of  Industry  ought  to  be  faced  with  can- 
dor and  undentandlng. 

We  had  attained  very  little  economic  bal- 
at.ce  iii  the  prewar  years.    A  recent  study 


by  the  Senate's  Special  Committee  to  Inves- 
tigate the  Oentralteation  of  Heavy  Industry 
found  that  only  10  State*  had  achieved  a 
relatively  balanced  development.  Theae 
S*atee  are  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Ml*- 
Rourl,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Wlsoonaln,  Maine, 
Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire.  Listed  a* 
"overpopulated  and  overdeveloped"  were 
Ma*aachu*ett*,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois. 
These  States  have  only  9  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  United  Statea  but  85  percent  of 
It*  manufncturlng.  43  percent  of  It*  popula- 
tion, and  66  percent  of  it*  income.  "Over- 
populated  and  overdeveloped"  la  an  unfor- 
tunate choice  ot  word*.  But  the  fact*  a* 
to  our  unbalanced  economic  development 
neverthele**  atand  out  from  the  committee'* 
re}X)rt  ns  a  real  national  problem. 

It  wa*  In  this  group  of  highly  developed 
State*  that  most  of  the  Oovernment  war 
plant*  were  built.  The  largest  Investment 
In  war  plants  wa*  In  Ohio.  Next  on  the  list 
were  Pennsylvania.  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
New  York.  Not  only  has  the  concentration 
of  industry  within  a  few  highly  Industrialized 
States  been  accentuated,  but  even  within 
those  States  Industrial  growth  has  been  con- 
fined to  previously  congested  areas.  That  Is 
a  misfortune  which  the  Nation  Is  not  likely 
to  overcome  for  many  years  and  then  only 
through  comprehensive  planning  for  decen- 
tralization. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  forces 
working  for  a  better  balance  in  our  Indus- 
trial development  will  be  strong  after  the 
war.  Census  records  show  that  before  the 
wartime  emergency  reversed  the  trend,  the 
industrialized  East  was  slowing  down,  while 
the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  West  and  South 
were  experiencing  much  more  rapid  growth. 
There  are  many  indications  that  this  trend 
will  be  resumed  when  thi  pressure  for  maxi- 
mum war  production  Ij  relaxed.  Yet  the 
regions  working  for  greater  industriaUzation 
will  be  handicapped  by  the  existence  of  vast 
plant  capacity,  some  of  it  surplus  capacity. 
In  the  densely  populated  areas. 

We  have  no  thought,  of  course,  that  In- 
dustry may  be  evenly  distributed  throtighout 
the  coimtry  without  regard  for  natural  re- 
sources, power,  climatic  conditions,  and  so 
forth.  To  sacrifice  natural  advantages  in 
the  location  of  industry  would  be  to  penalize 
all  consumers,  who  would  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  disadvantaged 
plants.  But  there  is  a  wide  margin  within 
which  decentralization  can  be  carried  out 
with  advantage  to  coosumers  and  producers 
alike.  We  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  Nation  to  encourage  this  evenlng-up 
process.  Depression  pockets  and  underprivi- 
leged areas  are  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  one  key  to  recon- 
version policy  should  be  revival  of  the  decen- 
trallzatiou  trend  wherever  that  is  feasible. 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17, 1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  greatly 
deplore  the  unfair  and  imjustlfiable  at- 
tack and  criticism  of  this  bill  and  against 
even  the  gentlemen  who  have  favored  this 
appropriation  for  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee.  Thl.^;  committee  has 
been  in  existence  since  1941  and  up  to 
now  I  have  heard  Ics.^  criticism  of  this 
committee  than  any  other  committee  or 


commission.  It  Is  composed  of  very  able, 
competent  and  honest  men  with  equal 
representation  of  industry  and  labor. 
Their  rulings  have  been  recognlaed  by  all 
fair-minded  men  as  Jast  and  unbla.^ed. 
The  record  .«;how.s  a  large  number  of  com- 
plaints dlsmLvsed  on  their  part  and  how 
fairly  they  have  been  adjudicated  under 
all  conditions.  However,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact,  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Rankin  1.  has  .seen  flt  not 
only  to  attack  the  bill  but  those  who  have 
been  for  the  continuation  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  appropriation.  As  is  hli 
custom  he  has  asialled  those  favorlmt 
the  bill  as  being  communlsUo  and 
charged  that  It  will  rau.«»e  strife,  yes,  even 
revolution.  I  am  sui-prlsed  that  he  did 
not  threaten  that  his  State  or  his  district 
would  secede  from  the  Union!  He  rt- 
tackcd  thp  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MarcantonioI  during  the  course  of 
debate,  and  others  who  favored  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  regret  that  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
his  colleagues  from  Mississippi  Mr.  Col- 
jfER  and  Mr.  Whittington;  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox],  and 
several  other  gentlemen. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  who  ad\'o- 
cate  just  and  humane  legislation  are  re- 
garded in  the  mind.s  of  these  gentlemen 
as  alien  and  communistic-minded.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  gentleman  to  allege 
that  we  are  advocating  legi.<;lation  which 
is  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  this  is  the  first 
time  that  they  have  not  utiliz?d  that  un- 
fair argument  against  us  l>ecause  they 
fully  realize  and  should  appreciate,  and 
I  am  sure  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they,  themselves,  are  attacking  and  op- 
posing legislation  which  is  in  strict  con- 
formity with  and  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  As 
was  so  ably  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MarcantonioI  in  his  re- 
marks of  July  12.  which  I  quote: 

The  genesis  of  PEPC  is  found  In  the  great- 
est American  documtnt  of  all  tiir.e,  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independemre,  in  which  It  is  un- 
qualifiedly stated  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  And  when  they  said.  "AH  men  aie 
created  equal."  they  meant  that  every  man 
had  a  right  to  work,  irrespective  of  his  race, 
color,  and  creed. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  fMr. 
RaxkinI.  not  to  make  himself  ridiculous 
in  making  his  oft-repeated  charge,  desig- 
nates this  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  as  bunk  and  delitjerately  In- 
sults the  Integrity  of  the  membership 
when  he  charges  that  if  a  secret  vote 
were  taken,  only  a  handful  of  Members 
would  .vote  for  it.  I  therefore  deplore 
the  attlacks  on  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ma«cantorio1,  whom  eveiy- 
one  must  recognize  as  an  honest,  scholar- 
ly, and  sincere  gentleman.  Surely,  he  at 
times  does  not  restrain  himself  In  forcibly 
countering  all  attacks  against  himsell  ur 
against  legislation  that  he  advocates. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  charged  that 
this  legislation  will  Increase  strife  and  in- 
tolerance. }  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
they  are  In  error,  as  they  have  been  In 
the  past  when  they  expressed  fear  that 
progressive  New  Deal  lej^ljlatlon  would 
be  detrimental  to  them,  when,  in  fact,  it 
has  proven  to  be  helpful  and  beneficial. 
Due  to  the  enactment  of  this  New  Deal 
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•nd  progrtssJve  legislation  their  dis- 
tricts—yes: their  Slates  and  the  entire 
country— derived  tremendous  advan- 
Ucea  and  benents  Trom  every  one  of  the 
laws  which  wore  passed  against  their 
▼ery  strong  oppa-^ltion  _.  ,  .  . 

Instead  of  finding  fault  and  criticising 
they  should  be  thankful  and  appreciaUve 
of  the  benefits  which  have  inured  to  their 
districts  out  of  the  New  Dsul  legislation 
that  to  me.  for  some  unknown  reason, 
they  so  despise.    They  cannot  deny  the 
fact  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  country  has  their  districts  and  States 
b'-en  as  prosperous  as  during  the  last 
12  years.     Very  frequently  we  hear  the 
charge  of  bureaucracy  and  governmental 
encroachment  upon  States'  rights  but  in 
nearly  every   piece   of   legislation   they 
strive  to  Insert  provisions  that  will  allow 
greater  and  greater  appropriations  there- 
by relieving  the  counties  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  their  States  themselves  and 
unloading  upon  the  Federal  Government 
additional  tax  burdens.    This  not  only 
applie.s  to  the  agricultural  bill,  the  roads 
bill,    the    rural    electrification    bill,    the 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  t'.e  flood-con- 
trol appropriation  bill,  but  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  for  which  we 
have  appropriated  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers*  money,  most  of 
which  has  been  borne  by  other  sections 
of   the   country.     The    beneficiaries   of 
these  huge  appropriations  oppose  any 
fair  employment   legislation   while   the 
taxpayers  who  have  borne  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  tax  load  derive  very  little 
benefit    from    these    appropriations.      I 
myself  and  most  progressive  Democrats 
have  Invariably  voted  for  legislation  and 
have  never  raised  the  question  that  it 
would  l>eneflt  only  certain  sections  of  the 
country  or  r.ave  v;e  pointed  out  that  it 
was    sectional    legislation.      We    have 
voted  for  legislation  tt'cause  we  believe 
that  if  it  helps  one  section  it  will  benefit 
the  other  sections  of  the  country  as  well. 
Therefore.  I  hope  these  gentlemen  will 
in  the  future  refrain  in  their  unfair  at- 
tacks and  charges  against  those  of  us 
who  favor  liberal  and  progressive  legis- 
lation  as  being  alien  or  communistic- 
minded.    I  hope  that  they  will  show  a 
little  more  tolerance  toward  those  who 
do  not  at  all  times  agree  with  their  re- 
actionary views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  defy  any 
or  all  of  them  to  show  or  prove  that  we 
progressive  Democrats  are  not  as  pa- 
triotic as  they  are  and  that  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country  is  as  near  and 
dear  to  our  hearts  and.  perhaps,  more  so. 
As  I  was  about  to  conclude  my  attention 
was  called  to  quotations  taken  from  the 
winter  1944-45  issue  of  South  Today, 
which  I  Insert  In  the  hope  that  it  will 
reach  the  hearts  of  these  gentlemen  and 
all  other  good  Christians: 

OU*    PftEACHZaS    AEI    THIMXmO 

(Thes*  quotations  were  taken  from  the 
winter  1944-45  lasue  of  South  Today) 

Bishop  Walter  Mitchell.  Phoenix,  Ariz.; 
•nrhe  Job  of  the  church  Is  to  persuade  enough 
whit*  people  to  cast  out  fear;  treat  the  Negro 
as  they  know  oxir  Lord  would  want  him  to 
be  treated  and  trust  God  lor  the  event." 

John  Knox.  Union  Theological  Semlnart. 
New  York.  N.  Y.:  "What  will  we  say  when  W« 
»re  confronted  wltb  our  real  crime  against 
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the  body  of  Christ,  when 
hide   longer   from   ourselv 
valued  more  highly  the  co 
than  the  community  of 

The  Reverend  Frank  8. 
Church  Rectory,  Bastrop.  La 
than  fellowship.   In 
racial  relations.  Is  a  denial  o: 
and  a  betrayal  of  our  brother 

James  Yard.  Director, 
of  Christiana  and  Jews, 
have  talked  long  enough 
practice  brotherhood  In  all 
Segregation  Is  the  great^sln 

R^.  Rev.  Msgr.  T.  J 
Nebr.:  "It  Is  sad  but  true 
400  years  late  In  finding 
conAned  to  one  nation  or 
anomaly:  That  'Christianity 
betrayed."  " 

The     Rev.     C.     8 
Congregational  Church 
the  world  of  tomorrow 
any  national,  racial,  or 
church." 

The   Rev.   C    D.    Knight 
Baptist    Church.    Dallas 
to  have  a  better  world  In 
which  there  will  be  no  raclil 
discrimination,    the   churcp 
have  to  practice  what  it 


are  unable  to 

that   we   have 

iununlty  of  race 


C  ilcago. 

:t 


Federal  Aid  for  Put 


Christ? 

I^rson*  n.  Christ 
"Anything  less 
lntern4tlonal  or  Inter- 
God  cur  Father, 
man." 
National  Conference 
111.:   "We 
Is  now  time  to 
juman  relations, 
against  society." 
Flanigan.  Boys  Town, 
hat  we  are  some 
hat  Christianity 
or  race  is  an 
limited  is  Christ 


class 


Ledfc  Btter. 


Plymouth 

Charleston,  B.C.:  "In 

must  not  be 

lines  in  the 


thfre 


cr(  edal 


Vex. 


Greater    Shlloh 

"If    we    are 

which  to  live,  in 

segregation  and 

leadership   will 

{reaches." 


He  Schooli 


EXTENSION  OF  flEMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  I^ATRICK 

or  alabaUa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  XESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  July  J  7. 1945 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  asked 
how  he  stands  regarding  the  subject  of 
giving  the  opportunities  of  education  to 
the  youth  of  America,  every  Congress- 
man in  Congress  will  avow  his  stand 
to  strongly  support  these  opportunities. 
Yet  there  are  Congressmen  who  let  sec- 
tional bias  cause  them  to  act  ofBcially 
in  such  fashion  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  expand  our  national  opportuni- 
ties to  their  true  g-ound  coverage. 
Every  educational  bill  tl  lat  calls  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  school*  is  cried  down. 

Arguments  used  are  many.  Predomi- 
nating we  find  three  cries.  One.  some 
sort  of  devilish  joker  Li  in  the  bill  with 
some  hidden  trick  as  Its  bbject.  Another, 
the  people  in  one  pait  of  the  United 
States  are  trsring  to  mfke  the  people  in 
another  part  educatel  their  children. 
Third,  Federal  control  follows  Federal 
aid. 

My  good  friend  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Thomas,  over  on  my  left,  in  effect  stated 
on  May  26.  1945.  according  to  the  Con- 
GRESSiON.\L  Record,  thit  proponents  of 
Federal  aid  for  education  are  trying  to 
school  our  children  by  tlhe  old  shell  game. 
Now.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  vjry  able  lawmaker 
who  has  the  respect  olj  this  entire  body 
I  wish  he  were  with 
assume  from  his  argu 
were  it  not  for  the  fa 
bill  more  would  be  p 
than  immediately  co 

Suppose  every  family  in  New  Jersey 
who  pays  taxes  Into  trie  New  Jersey  tax 
fund  should  take  that  Position.  Or  bet- 
ter yet,  luppose  evert  section  of  New 


in  this  fight.     I 

lent  he  would  be 

h  that  under  the 

|d  by  New  Jersey 

es  back. 


Jersey  should  Uke  that  atUtude  as  to 
every  other  section.  Where  would  it 
leave  New  Jersey's  school  program?  I'll 
state  where.  It  would  leave  it  right 
where  the  school  program  of  the  United 
States  is  today. 

But  let  us  look  furtlier.    Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  reflect  on  the  vital 
results  of  the  unblanced  educational  ra- 
tion m  this  country?    What  happens  to 
the  boy  in  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Ken- 
tucky, who  did  not  get  his  fair  share 
of  schooling?    Does  he  stay  where  he 
was  brought  up?    No.  he  moves  into  New 
Jersey.    Massachusetts,    IlUnois.    What 
does   he  there?    He   marries   a   lovely 
girl  reared   in  New  Jersey.  Massachu- 
setts. Illinois.    Try  out  a  test  of  this  fact 
on  the  first  crowd  you  address  when  you 
get  back  home.    You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of   your  constituents  who 
have  married  and  brought  to  you  con- 
stituents from  other  States. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
our  people  are  not  tied  down  In  America. 
America  keeps  singing  "Don't  Fence 
Me  In."  America's  people  will  continue 
to  sing  that  song. 

True,  they  marry  far  across  the  coun- 
try and  are  happy.  Can  you  answer  by 
saying  that  social  dissemination  breaks 
the  spell  of  the  evil?  No;  for  figures 
prove  the  sad  truth.    It  is  otherwise. 

The  National  Education  Association  of 
the  United  States  ran  down  facts  and 
figures  and  came  out  with  the  statement 
that  over  650.000  men  have  been  rejected 
for  service  in  our  armed  forces  because 
of  lack  of  educational  qualifications — 
and  a  man  certainly  does  not  have  to  be 
a  scholar  to  get  into  our  fighting  forces. 
Nearly  five  millions — not  thousands,  mil- 
lions—have been  turned  down  because 
of  educational,  physical,  and  mental 
causes,  many  of  which  could  have  been 
bridged  by  proper  schooling  and  train- 
ing. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  1940  census. 
We  find  over  10.000.000  grown  people  un- 
able to  read  and  write.  Also  we  find 
that  the  percentages  are  extremely  close 
in  their  alliance  with  needed  school  pro- 
visions and  educational  opportunities. 
This  is  a  problem  for  the  United  States 
as  a  nation.  In  a  relationship  so  near 
that  any  map  of  the  United  States  re- 
vealing the  one  can  be  used  to  illustrate 
the  other  we  find  that  over  2,000,000 
children  below  15  years  of  age  and  over 
6  years  of  age  were  not  in  any  school  £t 
that  crucial  time  in  their  lives. 

Teachers  in  the  South  and  West  are 
leaving  the  profession  In  great  numbers. 
Few  will  ever  return  to  it.  It  does  not 
pay  to  be  a  school  teacher  in  the  South 
or  West.  EKiring  one  school  month  of 
last  year  the  NEA  found  approximately 
10,000  schoolrooms  without  teachers, 
leaving  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000 
to  260,000  pupils  out  of  school.  This 
may  please  the  children  but  it  is  not  good 
for  them.  With  the  cost  of  living  going 
up  about  32  percent  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers in  some  parts  of  the  South  and  Mid- 
dle West  have  gone  up  less  than  10  per- 
cent. In  a  few,  less  than  5  percent.  It 
simply  means  that  this  country  must  get 
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A«ty  from  Its  prejudices  and  come  to 
fWeral  aid  for  schools. 

Nobody  would  seriously  contend  that 
peoples  in  some  States  and  areas  are  mor- 
ally and  intellectually  Inferior  to  those 
In  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  yet 
the  amounts  of  money  available  for 
school  purposes  in  some  sections  varies 
80  from  that  in  others  that  when  first 
seen  one  thinks  there  was  a  mistake  in 
running  the  figures  down.  The  mistake, 
however,  lies  in  our  having  allowed  our 
system  to  grow  into  such  a  lopsided  struc- 
ture. For  example  for  fiscal  1939  the  cost 
per  classroom  was  over  $6,000  a  year  in 
some  locations  as  against  only  $95  a  year 
In  others.  During  that  year,  which  is  the 
last  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  get  the 
figures,  38.253  pupils  in  our  public  schools 
were  in  classrooms  for  which  less  than 
$100  a  year  were  spent.  The  average 
public  school  classroom  will  run  to  about 
$1,700  a  year  and  yet  approximately 
7,000,000  of  our  children  attended  class- 
rooms that  fell  below  an  annual  $1,200 
a  year  wliile  almost  2,000.000  attended 
classrooms  falling  below  $600  a  year, 
some  of  them  considerably  below  that 
figure. 

Results  of  a  careful  survey  and  study 
recently  made  public  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity reveals  that  the  percentage  of 
public  moneys  applied  to  f  imding  schools 
is  actually  greater  in  the  areas  wherein 
the  sums  prove  smallest.  The  tables  are 
too  exhaustive  for  this  speech  but  may 
be  had  by  writing  Columbia  University. 
Of  course,  this  proves  poor  opportunities 
for  education  in  the  lower-income  areas, 
due  only  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  the  money.  The  NEA  recently  pub- 
lished figures  proving  this  same  vital 
truth,  showing  that  the  States  with  the 
greatest  j>ercentage  of  children  to  be 
schooled  have  the  least  money  to  school 
them.  Some  people  produce  money, 
others  children.  "This  is  as  true  of  the 
wide  area  of  the  country  as  of  any  com- 
munity. Now  already,  the  States  with 
the  least  money  and  the  most  children 
are  spending  the  highest  percentage  for 
schooling.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
program  is  all  atilt.  What  is  the  rem- 
edy? There  must  be  a  remedy.  Federal 
aid  to  education  is  the  remedy.  If  any 
Congressman  on  this  floor  can  think  of 
another  remedy,  I  am  ready  to  hear  from 
him.  No  other  has  been  advanced. 
Why?  Because  this  is  the  natural  rem- 
edy, the  only  remedy. 

If  democracy  means  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity— and  we  have  long  so  insisted — I 
can  think  of  no  place  more  proper  to 
apply  it  than  in  the  education  of  the 
country's  children. 

For  some  strange  reason  we  have  per- 
mitted our  educational  system  to  lag  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
get  busy  with  it.  H.  R.  1296  proposes  the 
legislating  and  the  fimding  necessary  to 
begin  a  healthful  democratic  educational 
system.  It  does  so  giving  each  State  full 
and  complete  control  of  the  carrying  out 
of  the  program.  This  gets  out  of  the  way 
the  fear  that  once  went  with  the  solu- 
tion. Now.  with  that  ground  for  fear 
removed,  this  Congress  should  have  no 
preat  trouble  in  passing  this  long-needed 
legislation. 


Anerictn  LtW  Can  Protect  lite  If  Artintt 
the  Products  of  Low-Paid  Labor  of 
Fercifn  Countries  Only  by  Adequate 
Tariff  Barriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12, 1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  from 
the  resolutions  of  great  agricultural 
organizations  and  the  expressions  of  ac- 
knowledged farm  leaders  that  agricul- 
ture no  longer  regards  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  as  anything  other  than  a 
menace  to  the  farming  indiistry.  I,  vnder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  offer  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago 
from  Mr.  Charles  C.  Teague,  of  Santa 
Paula,  Calif,,  a  letter  which,  I  am  quite 
stu-e,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
those  who  derive  their  livelihood  from 
the  tilling  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  compose  the  membership  of  this 
legislative  body. 

Even  though  mention  of  his  great  ac- 
complishments in  the  agricultural  field 
would  l>e  by  many  regarded  as  quite 
superfluous,  so  well  is  he  known  in  agri- 
cultural circles,  it  might  be  well  to  point 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Record  that 
Charles  C.  Teague  has  been  for  many 
years  an  ever  active  member  of  in- 
numerable farm  organiaations.  among 
them  the  National  Council  of  Farm  Co- 
operatives, the  Agricultural  Council  of 
California,  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers Association,  and  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange.  His  repeated  reelec- 
tion as  president  of  each  of  the  coopera- 
tives that  I  have  just  named  for  more 
than  20  years  reflects  a  confidence  and 
respect  among  those  in  whose  interests 
he  devotes  his  talents  which  is  seldom  en- 
countered as  one  makes  his  way  down 
life's  pathway. 

As  this  record  clearly  reveals,  there  is 
no  one  engaged  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry who  is  held  in  higher  respect  or 
warmer  affection  than  is  this  ever  faith- 
ful public-spirited  citizen  of  the  great 
West.   And  well  might  that  be  so. 

The  letter  to  which  I  have  just  ad- 
verted, Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 

Santa  PAtrui,  Cauf.,  May  31,  1945. 
Hon.  Bebtrand  W.  Gkaehart, 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Represmtatires. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gearhart:  This  la  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  25.  and 
also  the  copies  of  the  Congressional  Record 
which  you  so  kindly  sent  me. 

I  have  read  all  of  the  testimony  in  these 
records  and  also  another  that  was  sent  me 
by  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  have  noted  the  valiant  fight  that 
you  have  been  putting  up  In  an  effort  to 
convince  the  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
foUy  of  continuing  to  grant  such  broad 
powers  to  the  Executive  and  to  still  further 
reduce  our  protective  tariffs  under  which  our 
American    Industry    and    agriculture    and 


■tandRrd  of  living  In  thU  country  havt  btea 
MUbltshed  and  maintained  down  through 
the  ytars. 

C\'er  since  the  administration  of  Cordtll 
Hull  l>egHn  there  has  been  a  rontlnuHl  propa- 
ganda for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  barriers 
and  the  establishment  of  a  free  economy 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  very 
skillfully  done  on  the  basis  that  the  futur* 
peace  of  the  world  depended  upon  It,  and  a 
great  many  well-intentioned  people  In  this 
country  have  been  sold  on  that  Idea  who 
have  little  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
economies  and  business  that  make  for  a 
prosperous  country. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  the  most 
serious  question  that  confronts  the  American 
people  today.  We  certainly  cannot  main- 
tain our  standards  of  living  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  workers  and  our  agri- 
culture if  we  have  to  compete  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  low-standard-of-living  countries 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  end  result 
Is  bound  to  be  large  unemployment  In  this 
country  btton  these  treaties  can  be  de- 
nounced and  our  indxistries  again  protected. 

I  have  often  said  that  labor  unions  have 
pretty  well  proved  their  ability  to  protect 
themselves  and  the  Industries  in  which  they 
work  from  immigrants  who  come  to  this 
country  or  from  unemployment  In  other  In- 
dustries, but  they  cannot  protect  themselves 
by  organization  from  the  products  of  low- 
paid  labor  of  foreign  countries,  and  people 
will  buy  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest 
(quality  considered)  if  there  arc  no  tariff 
barriers. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  It 
may  tse  the  undoing  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  labor  unions  them- 
selves if  they  do  not  become  alive  to  its  dan- 
gers. It  looks  as  though  nothing  can  be  done 
to  stop  the  trend.  When  we  have  the  De- 
partment of  Agrictilture,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  State  Dapwrtment  all  ad- 
vocating free  trade,  with  all  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  Government  t>ehind  them,  it  looks 
as  though  it  will  have  to  l:e  tried  out,  but  it 
will  take  us  years  to  get  over  It.  This  Is  my 
firm  conviction  after  having  studied  this 
question  for  many  years. 

I  think  the  people  in  California  here  ap- 
preciate the  fine  work  that  you  have  been 
doing  in  trying  to  stem  the  tide  without  too 
much  help.  The  arguments  and  figures  that 
you  have  presented  are  unanswerable. 
Sincerely, 

C.  C.  Teacux. 


Rutkless  Indiyidaalism — Unconsclout 
Victims  of  Self 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  ttirbulent  times 
lead  to  strange  thinking  as  well  as 
strange  actions.  Some  people  in  an  ef- 
fort to  discredit  the  free  private  enter- 
prise sj'stem  and  a  free  economy  are  now 
embracing  a  new  philosophy.  They 
charge  that  we  must  beware  of  ourselves; 
that  if  we  are  ambitious  and  have  a  desire 
to  own  property,  educate  our  children, 
and  support  our  families  in  sonae  meas- 
ure of  respect  that  we  are  usually  un- 
conscious victims  of  our  "own  personality 
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make-up  and  forgotten  childhood."  Haa 
a  more  screwy  theory  ever  been  ad- 
vanced in  ihLs  country?  I  doubt  it.  but 
so  that  you  may  know  the  source  of  this 
information.  I  submit  herewith  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  an  excerpt  that  appeared 
In  the  current  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
pubUc.  July  16.  1945.  page  67.  and  which 
purports  to  be  part  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit- 
eratiu-c: 

We  »re  beginning  to  recognize  that  the 
Individual  who  ruthleealy  strives  for  power, 
prestige,  and  property  and  utilizes  our  le- 
gally aanctloned  patterns  of  competitive 
rivalry  for  these  strivings  Is  usually  an  un- 
conscious Victim  of  his  own  personality 
make-up  and  forgotten  childhood.  Thus, 
be  u  driven  to  sacrince  not  only  others  but 
hlmwlf  for  achievement  of  his  ambitions, 
as  ha  attempts  to  show  them  or  get  even  or 
r«l«asM  hto  vtberwlM  intolerable  feelings  In 
hla  inter pawonal  reUtlous  or  various  psy- 
chosomatic disorders. 

6o  long  as  Individuals  are  so  driven,  co- 
erced, or  self-defeated  by  their  own  person- 
ality, they  have  no  freedom,  however  freely 
they  may  appear  to  be  living,  conducting 
their  business  or  carrying  on  their  profes- 
sional activities.  Nor  can  such  unhappy,  in- 
ternally conflicted  individuals  participate  In 
creating  and  maintaining  a  social  order  dedi- 
cated to  human  needs  and  values,  because 
of  their  distorted  personalities.  We  are  Just 
beginning  to  recognize  that  an  even  more 
crucial  task  than  winning  the  four  free- 
doms U  to  achieve  freedom  for  the  person- 
ality, without  which  all  other  freedoms  are  of 
little  avail. 

When  Dr  Frledrlch  Hayek  bids  us  submit 
to  the  impersonal  forces  of  competition. 
he  is  telling  us  to  submit  to  the  Irrational 
and  often  netirotlcally  distorted  Individuals 
whose  aggregate  economic  behavior  makes 
up  what  he  calls  the  forces  of  competition. 
While  he  offers  competition  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  arbitrary  power  of  man.  his  doc- 
trine delivers  us  Into  the  irresponsible  powers 
of  the  men  who.  at  whatever  cost  to  social 
order  and  human  values,  must  dominate  and 
exploit  social  life  for  their  own  personality 
needs.  Dr.  Hayek  assures  us  that  If  ambi- 
tious men  are  encouraged  to  struggle  ruth- 
lessly against  each  other  with  no  Interfer- 
ence by  legislation,  we  may  escape  the  slavery 
he  ••••  coming  from  our  attempts  to  develop 
MOM  •conomic  planning. 

But  this  remedy  which  Dr  Hayek  offers  Is 
of  little  avail,  for.  as  he  himself  points  out. 
not  only  the  misguided  economic  planners 
but  the  businessmen  themselves,  through 
devious  methods  of  controlling  prodiKtlon 
and  prices,  dividing  markets,  and  otherwise 
preventing  competition,  as  In  cartels,  are 
also  Interfering  with  the  forces  of  competi- 
tion which  offer  our  only  hope  for  escaping 
serfdom.  It  would  appear  that  we  are  indeed 
lost.— Lawrence  K.  Prank  In  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Llteratiu^. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  July  17.1945 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Birm- 
ingham. Ala..  Is  a  pair  of  southern  eyes 
that  has  been  for  years  able  to  some- 
times look  beyond  the  horizon.  What 
those  eyes  have  seen  for  the  South  has 
been  reported  from  time  to  time  on  page 


America  is  about  io  discover  Dixie. 


Dixie  is  opportunity 


ing  about  Dixie's  desirable  climate,   is 


about  to  know  Dixie'; 


of  Dixie's  abiding  strepgth  of  character 
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There  has  not  been  discovered  better 
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known  to  the  world  and  there  are  thou 
sands  of  potential  sit^s  for  power  plants 
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In   an   article   recently   published   in 
Mercury.  Donald  Nelion  of  War  Produc 
tion  Board  fame — yoi  will  agree  he  has 
other  claims  to  fame — stated: 
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by  some  southerner 
the  charge  of  local 


pride  or  sectional  enthusiasm.  But  Mr. 
Nelson  is  neither  a  southerner  nor  a  man 
of  emotional  statement. 

The  war  made  everybody  look  for  the 
quickest  way  to  protluce  the  most.  This 
war  has  brought  the  important  truth 
about  the  South  to  attention.  As  Mr. 
Nelson  sated  in  the  same  article.  "The 
war  has  had  an  explosive  effect  on  the 
industrialization  of  the  South."  He 
mentions  that  the  largest  combination 
powder  and  exnlosive  plant  in  the  United 
States  is  near  Birmingham.  Ala.,  and  the 
largest  bomber  and  modification  plant  is 
not  the  one  at  Willow  Run  but  one  near 
Marietta.  Ga.,  while  near  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  is  located  the  country's  largest 
chemical-warfare  plant.  There  are 
.other  great  chemical  plants  dotted  across 
the  Southern  States. 

More  ships  have  been  built  near  Mo- 
bile. Ala.,  since  this  war  began  than  were 
built  over  the  entire  South  during  World 
War  I.  There  is  even  a  shipbuilding 
plant  near  Decatur.  Ala.  Its  turn-out 
has  to  be  carried  down  the  Tennessee 
River  into  the  Mississippi  thence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Memphis  and  Nashville 
also  do  shipbuilding.  These  are  inland 
places. 

Observing  minds  have  been  attracted 
to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
South  have  shown  a  keen  ingenuity  in 
converting  their  factories  into  war 
plants.  Of  course,  they  will  show  even 
greater  gift  in  reconverting  to  peace  pro- 
duction. 

Likewise  they  have  been  attracted  to 
the  fact  that  the  farm  boy  of  the  South 
quickly  bcomes  a  skilled  workman  with  a 
facility  and  understanding  that  has  given 
the  American  the  world  over  the  title  of 
the  workman  with  the  know-how. 

Mack  Gowder  of  Hall  County.  Ga., 
taught  farmers  how  to  cultivate  the  land 
so  as  to  prevent  topsoil.  or  land  richness, 
escaping  into  the  surrounding  streams. 
His  cousins  are  quite  as  alert  when  they 
find  themselves  at  work  in  a  machine 
shop.  I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
men  who  employ  workmen  in  separated 
sections  of  the  country.  All  attest  the 
fact  that  while  it  has  been  charged  that 
workmen  have  held  back  on  output  to 
avoid  more  work  for  the  same  pay  tha 
natural  tendency  of  the  southern  work- 
man is  to  find  ways  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion as  well  as  to  improve  efficiency.  And 
he  is  clever  at  both.  Now  this  is  the  very 
essence  of  progress. 

History  will  reveal  how  this  American 
southern  spirit  enabled  a  group  of  south- 
erners. Steven  Debman,  of  Texas,  Charles 
Davis,  of  Louisiana,  and  16  others — three 
of  them  midwesterners — under  Bruce 
McDaniel  of  southern  California,  to  rig 
up  and  execute  a  plan  to  feed  Prance 
right  after  crucial  D-day.  It  is  a  piece  of 
know-how  and  delivery  that  will  live  as 
long  as  men  record  deeds  of  achievement. 
The  plan  and  work  led  France  through 
a  day  when  starvation  was  imminent. 
The  French  people  can  never  forget  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  often  witness  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  pointing  with  pride  to 
this  and  that.  Well,  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Alabama  our  major 
polnt-with-pride  item  is  the  fact  that 
within  a  radius  of  less  than  10  miles  we 
have  in  abundance :  iron  ore  for  smelting. 


coal  for  fueling,  and  limestone  for  proc- 
essing. This  is  the  triumvirate  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Thus  you  may  know 
Birmingham's  permanence  as  an  iron 
and  steel  center  Is  assured.  We  regard 
ourselves  as  quite  a  part  of  Dixie  and  of 
her  economic  structure. 

When  you  read  of  how  a  fleet  of  Amer- 
ican planes  brought  the  Japanese  uncon- 
ditional surrender  much  nearer  in  one 
night  you  may  also  remember  that  the 
great  North  American  Aviation  plant  is 
located  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  aviation 
plants  are  In  11  other  southern  spots. 

Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  al- 
most 45  percent  of  the  commercial  forest 
territory  in  this  country  lies  in  the 
South?  Well  such  is  the  case.  And  it  is 
the  only  part  of  the  United  States  that 
still  has  old-growth  hardwood.  About 
one-half  of  this  Nation's  lumber  now 
comes  from  the  South  and  this  percent- 
age will  increase  as  the  years  go  by,  for 
second-growth  timber  grows  faster  in  the 
South — a  very  important  fact.  Already 
we  have  over  a  hundred  pulp  mills  and 
paper  mills  in  Dixie. 

Chemistry  is  looking  more  and  more  to 
wood  every  day.  The  day  of  plastics  is 
fast  approaching  and  this  will  jump  the 
value  of  the  South's  forest  reserves 
higher  and  higher.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Ingredients  of  synthetic  rubber — 
isoprene — is  made  from  the  southern 
pine.  Seventy  percent  of  the  rosin  and 
turpentine  for  the  whole  world — not 
merely  the  United  States,  the  whole 
world — comes  from  Dixie.  And  young 
pines  grow  into  sizable  trees  very  fast. 
This  means  that  this  source  of  wealth 
cannot  be  soon  exhausted  or  even  dimin- 
ished. 

When  you  think  of  rayon,  lacquer,  iso- 
prene, cellophane,  lignln.  cellulose,  syn- 
thetic rubber,  and  many  other  products 
so  swiftly  moving  into  the  world  market 
today  you  are  thinking  toward  the  cer- 
tain prosperity  of  the  South. 

Auburn  College  has  discovered  a  po- 
tential gold  mine  in  the  sweetpotato. 
The  peanut  is  another  source  of  future 
wealtn.  Georgia  Tech  in  Georgia  and 
Auburn  in  Alabama  have  established  re- 
search laboratories;  so  have  other  south- 
em  colleges. 

Mississippi  and  Georgia  have  legis- 
lated special  authorities  for  the  study 
and  development  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Louisiana  has  created  a  committee 
to  develop  her  State  as  to  resources  and 
their  relations  to  the  Nation's  economy. 

More  than  half  our  Nation's  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  is  produced  in  the  South. 
New  petroleum  areas  are  being  discovered 
there.  Iron,  lead,  sulfur,  copper,  baux- 
ite, salt,  helium,  magnesium,  graphite, 
phosphate,  mica,  and  other  minerals 
come  from  beneath  the  South's  soil. 

Nothing  has  sped  up  southern  market- 
ing so  much  as  the  new  dehydrating  and 
quick-freezing  methods  and  discoveries 
of  recent  years.  The  effective  dehydrat- 
ing process  that  is  proving  so  great  a 
boon  to  food  producers  was  Invented  at 
Auburn  College  in  Alabama.  There 
sweet  potatoes  are  made  into  breakfast 
foods,  jams,  candies,  and  so  forth — and 
they  are  delicious. 

Not  only  is  America  discovering  the 
South,  but  the  South  is  discovering  more 
about  herself.    Her  per  capita  income 


has  advanced  more  than  18  percent  since 
1930.  Her  people  have  been  busing  on  a 
much  broader  market  for  the  past  10 
years.  They  are  earning  more  and  buy- 
ing more. 

Their  interest  in  nationally  circulated 
magazines  has  nearly  doubled  In  12 
years. 

The  war  Job  being  done  by  and  in  the 
South  is  a  challenge  to  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Not  only  does  she  send  out  a 
superior  fighting  man  but  gives  him  sup- 
port from  the  farm,  from  the  shop,  and 
from  the  heart.  When  peacetime  comes 
her  industrial  development  is  certain,  her 
place  in  an  expanding  world  economy  is 
assured,  and  her  greater,  richer,  brighter 
future  will  not  be  denied. 

The  modern  southern  father  has  been 
saying  to  his  son,  "Quicken  the  spirit 
within  you."  The  son  has  heard.  The 
South  has  the  skill,  the  genius,  the  natu- 
ral resources,  and  is  about  to  help  lead 
the  world  into  a  bright  new  tomorrow. 


War  Af encies— OWI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASBACHDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  denial  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  any 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  war  agencies  bill.  I  desire 
to  make  the  following  statement: 

I  signed  the  conference  report  as  a 
conferee  except  as  to  Senate  amend- 
ments in  respect  to  the  OWI.  I  could 
not  accept  or  recommend  those  amend- 
ments providing  for  an  over-all  appro- 
priation of  $35,GOO,(U)0.  My  position  in 
this  connection  is,  I  think,  clear  from 
the  remarks  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
when  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
by  the  House. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  our  dis- 
tinguished and  eloquent  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
In  this  instance,  however.  I  may  point  out 
'  that  the  conclusion  which  he  has  reached 
in  the  course  of  his  recent  trip  Is  not 
shared  by  other  competent  observers  who 
have  also  had  the  opportunity  for  obser- 
vation overseas. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  several  Members  of 
the  Senate  returned  from  a  trip  abroad 
and  were  particularly  critical  of  OWI. 
One  member  of  the  group  delivered  an 
address  to  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  in  which  he  criticized  this 
agency  severely. 

Other  Senators  returning  only  recently 
from  abroad  have  also  been  very  critical, 
advocating  the  liquidation  of  the  agency 
and  the  transfer  of  any  essential  func- 
tions, now  that  the  war  in  Europe  is 
terminated. 

For  sometime  past  I  have  made  It  a 
point  to  inquire  from  competent  observ- 
ers returning  from  abroad  as  to  the  work, 
not  only  of  OWI  but  of  all  war  agencies 
operating  abroad.  It  has  been  surprising 


to  me  to  note  the  amount  of  criticism  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  OWI. 

Among  those  most  outspoken  in  criti- 
cism of  OWI  have  been  persons  with 
wide  diplomatic  experience,  l)oth  in  our 
own  service  and  in  the  service  of  other 
countries. 

When  this  appropriation  was  first  un- 
der consideration  I  made  it  a  point  to 
Inquire  specifically  as  to  the  value  of  the 
work  of  OWI.  both  in  the  war  and  in  the 
postwar  period,  from  two  very  high  of- 
ficials in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  TaberI  was  with  me  at  one  of 
these  conferences.  The  substance  of  the 
opinion  expressed  in  each  instance  was 
that  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  agency 
during  the  war  had  been  exaggerated 
and  that  its  plans  for  the  postwar  period 
were  considered  beyond  reason  and  of 
little  value. 

It  has  been  impo.ssible  for  me  to  escape 
the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  work  of 
OWI  has  been  valueless,  and  therefore 
wasteful:  that  some  of  its  work  has  been 
actually  harmful:  and  that  Included  in 
its  personnel  have  been  those  who  should 
not  have  been  included  in  the  personnel 
of  any  Federal  agency. 

The  conferenc?  report  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $35,0C0,0O0  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946  in  addition  to  $132,320,- 
000  made   available  since  1943. 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  is  70  percent 
of  the  amount  spent  during  the  past 
fiscal  year,  although  war  has  terminated 
except  against  Japan. 

Thirty  five  million  dollars  compares 
with  an  annual  expenditure  for  the  As- 
sociated Press  of  $12,000,000.  with  an 
annual  expenditure  for  the  United  Press 
of  $10. JOG  000.  and  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000  under  which  George 
Creel  operated  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  this  general  field  during  World 
War  I. 

Tliirty-five  million  dollars  will  permit 
an  expenditure  of  $12,200,000  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  amovmt  spent  there  in  the 
past  fiscal  year.  It  will  permit  an  ex- 
penditure of.  say.  $200,000  for  a  small 
domestic  set-up.  and  leave  some  $22.- 
600,000  for  Europe  where  war  has  termi- 
nated. 

Thirty-five  million  dollars  will  permit 
an  expenditure  of  $16,500,000  in  the  Pa- 
cific, an  increase  of  33  percent  which  Js 
now  suggested.  It  will  permit  the  ex- 
penditure of,  say,  $200,000  for  a  small 
domestic  set-up,  and  leave  some  $18,300,- 
000  for  expenditure  in  Europe,  or  12  per- 
cent in  excess  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
Par  East. 

Elmer  Davis  tells  us  that  he  wants  to  do 
three  things:  First,  to  tell  other  coimtries 
about  the  war  with  Japan;  second,  to 
help  other  laeoples  understand  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  who  is  still  abroad;  third, 
to  tell  other  countries  what  America  is 
and  what  It  wants. 

In  Germany,  he  plans  to  publish  sev- 
eral small  newspapers,  to  provide  a  radio 
service,  to  sui)ervise  moving  picture 
houses,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  to  help 
the  Germaris  to  "get  religion"  by  "evan- 
gelization." 

Having  lived  In  Germany  for  4  years  In 
reparation  days  after  World  War  I,  I 
have  no  faith  whatsoever  that  Germany 
can  be  reeducated  in  any  reasonable 
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period  of  time  by  means  of  publicity, 
forcibly  fed  under  the  label  of  govern- 
ment propaganda.  On  the  contrary.  I 
think  the  attempt  can  easily  prove  more 
harmful  than  helpful. 

The  Senate  hearings  on  thLs  bill  make 
It  perfectly  clear  that  Mr.  Davis  recog- 
nizes that  when  the  war  is  over  OWI 
should  go  out  of  existence,  except  for  a 
small  portion  of  its  work  which  he  recom- 
mends for  continuation  under  the  State 
Department. 

We  have  made  available  $5,300,000  for 
the  cultural  relations  work  of  the  State 
Department.  This  bill  carries  $13,000,000 
for  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs.  Adding  these  two 
figures  to  the  appropriation  of  $35.- 
000.000  for  OWI.  gives  an  over-all  total 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  for 
the  nscal  year  1946  of  $53,300,000. 

In  my  judgment,  such  an  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  cannot  be  justified.  I 
regret  that  the  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  consider  the  whole  informational 
problem  as  one  question,  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  liquidate  OWI  and 
perhaps  OIAA  at  the  earliest  possible 
time,  any  essential  functions  l)eing  con- 
solidated in  one  compact  economical 
office  to  be  operated  under  the  direction 
of  either  the  high  command  or  the  De- 
partment of  State. 


Strikes  Versus  Contracts 
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The  Republic  strike 
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over.    That's  what  the 

We  urge  labor  leaders 
to   discuss   the   2B-1H 
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that  the  present 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17  ilegislatire  day  of 
Monday.  July  9  k  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Strikes  Versus  Contracts."  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Press  of  July  5. 

1945.  .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STRIKES  TlHSrS  CONTSACTS 

Apparently  the  holiday  brought  a  local 
outbreak  of  the  current  tide  of  country-wide 
labor  lawlessness  whlcli  baa  featured  the 
Akron  rubber  strikes. 

Tbe  hot  mill  of  the  Republic  Steel  Co. 
In  the  valley  closed  Fourth  of  July  eve  be- 
cause of  what  company  and  union  ofBclals 
agree  is  an  unauthorized  stay-at-home  stop- 
page of  work.  It  has  the  same  characteristic 
of  lawless,  rebellious  disregard  of  union  agree- 
ment which  ha*  showed  up  in  Akron. 

The  men  may  have  moral  grounds,  as  la 
■tigsrested  by  WiUlam  P.  Donovan,  regional 
head  of  the  CIO  steel  workers.  We  are  not 
judging  the  grievances.  How  can  they  fairly 
be  taken  into  acccunt  as  long  as  prrcedure  for 
redress  of  grievances  Is  under  accepted  con- 
tract, which  is  now  broken? 

Conceding  grievances  may  constitute  moral 
grounds — although  we  think  It's  time  that 
contracts  themselves  be  accepted  by  union 
membership  as  constituting  most  funda- 
mental moral  grounds — Donovan  neverthe- 
Icaa  orders  the  men  back  to  work. 

Bill  DonoTsn  ought  to  be  followed  by  his 
union  membership,  as  us\ially  he  is.  There 
lent  in  this  country  »  leader  of  more  integrity 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHET 


or  CAUFORNIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Tuesday,  Ji^ly  17. 1945 

■  Mr.   HOLIFIELD. 
American  people  w 
near  future  a  most 
reaching  decision, 
we  establish  compu 


In  order  that  mj 
have  the  knowlpdcre 


HOLIFIELD 


Mr.  Speaker,  the 
11  face  in  the  very 
Important  and  far- 
rhe  question:  Shall 
sory  military  train- 


ing?  should   be   answered   Intelligently 
rather  than  sentimentally. 


constituents  might 
contained  in  the  fol- 


lowing compilation  <  f  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  impor;ant  question,  I  ask 

,0  insert  in  the  Rec- 
subject  matter.  I 
also  intend  to  mail  v  1th  this  subject  mat- 
ter several  thousand  post  card  question- 
naires on  this  subjett.  which  I  hope  will 
be  returned  to  my  (i^ce  marked  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  inditate  their  thoughtful 
and  careful  advice  o  i  this  very  important 
legislative  problem. 


The  compilation 


In  the  168  years  of 
States  has  had  seven 
taken  with  various  dei 
Realism  demands  tha  ; 
pare  continuously  foi 
may  come. 

In  spite  of  any  pe4ce 
made  and  any  system 
eratlon  that  may  be 
of  World  War  11.  conrpulsory 
Ing  Is  essential  to  th( 
United  States. 


oUows; 


National  SEcrsrrr  a.vh  Intisnational  ArrAias 

lOB 

ts  existence  the  United 

major  wars,  all  under- 

rees  of  unpreparedness. 

in  the  future  we  pre- 

whatever  emergencies 


terms  that  may  be 
of  International  coop- 
established  at  the  end 
military  train- 
future  security  of  the 


Universal  military  training  Is  the  only  de- 
pendable way  in  which  the  United  States  can 
match  the  military  strength  of  other  world 
powers. 

For  defense  against  sudden  attack  in  un- 
declared wars  the  United  States  should  have 
at  all  times  a  large  reserve  force  of  trained 
civilians — perhaps  a  constant  reserve  of  about 
10,000.000  men.  This  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  more  effective  than  to  maintain 
a  large  professional  military  establishment. 

Because  of  technological  advances  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  United  States  no 
longer  affords  sufficient  protection  to  permit 
adequate  preparation  for  war  after  it  has 
beer  declared. 

Military  preparedness  not  only  affords 
safety  in  case  of  attack  but  Is  the  best  way 
to  prevent  attack.  Thus.  In  a  nonaggressor 
nation  such  as  this,  It  promotes  peace. 

Universal  military  training  would  give  the 
United  States  greater  stature  In  Interna- 
tional affairs;  create  greater  respect  for  our 
International   policies  and  proposals. 

In  the  United  States  universal  military 
training  would  always  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
fense measure.  Committed  as  we  are  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  the  right  of 
self-government,  our  mUltary  force — no  mat- 
ter how  powerful — would  never  be  used  Jn 
a  war  of  aggression. 

AGAINST 

There  Is  no  convincing  proof  that  uni- 
versal military  training  from  the  beginning 
of  our  national  life  would  have  prevented 
any  of  the  major  wars  In  which  we  have 
engaged  and  the  outcome,  in  each  case,  has 
been   satisfactory. 

Universal  military  training  will  be  en- 
tirely superfluous  if  suitable  peace  terms  and 
a  workable  international  organization  can 
be  developed.  The  Introduction  of  universal 
military  training  now  would  be  a  retreat 
toward  Isolationism,  would  deny  our  faith 
In  world  cooperation  and  would  Jeopardize 
any  plan  of  international  collaboration  that 
may  be  developed. 

Military  training  alone  would  be  no  guar- 
antee of  security,  or  victory.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  come  In  conflict  with  a 
highly  Industrialized  Cblna  or  Russia  with 
manpower  and  production  In  excess  of  cxir 
own. 

For  defense  against  sudden  attack  the 
United  States  should  have,  not  an  enormous 
reserve  of  common  soldiers  with  training  only 
more  or  less  up  to  date,  but  a  powerful  Navy, 
a  large  and  effective  Air  Force,  and  a  well- 
equipped  mechanized  Army  that  Is  highly 
mobile  and  has  plenty  of  striking  power. 

Assuming  that  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Regular  Army  are  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  first  shock  of  a  surprise  attack,  a 
well-educated  citizenry,  together  with  a 
highly  developed  Industrial  and  agricultural 
life,  afford  the  only  basic  protection  that  Is 
needed  In  the  United  States.  Specific  mili- 
tary training  en  masse  can  be  given  after  ths 
threat  of  war  appears. 

Active  military  preparation  stimulates 
armament  rivalries  and  tends  to  provoke  wars 
rather  than  prevent  them.  That  com- 
pulsory training  does  not  prevent  aggression, 
witness  the  German  attack  on  Prance  and 
Russia,  particularly. 

Peacetime  conscription  would  cause  other 
nations  to  regard  us  with  suspicion,  partic- 
ularly our  Latin -American  neighbors  who 
would  resent  this  obvious  threat  of  Inter- 
ference In  their  affairs. 

A  powerful  military  machine,  to  military 
and  political  leaders.  Is  ever  a  source  of 
temptation.  It  could  lead,  even  In  ths 
United  States,  to  overaggresslveness  in  Inter- 
national affairs  and  perhaps  even  to  imperial- 
istic ambitions. 

PosTWAB  Mn.rrAKT  Needs 
roK 
Por  several  years  after  this  war  ends,  ths 
responsibUlty  which  the  United  States  will 
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have  In  policing  various  regions  will  require 
a  large  mUltary  force. 

Because  of  the  urirest  and  uncertainty 
which  are  sure  to  follow  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  should  have  a  trained  reserve 
ready  fear  ary  emergency. 

AGAINST 

Although  the  size  of  the  military  force 
needed  after  war  ends  cannot  be  accurately 
determined  now,  every  probable  need  can  be 
met  with  those  trained  under  the  present 
Selective  Service  System. 

The  seven  to  ten  mUUon  veterans  and 
trainees  who  will  return  to  civilian  life  at  the 
close  of  this  war  will  constitute  a  reserve 
adequate  for  any  emergency  for  a  period  of 
at  least  10  years. 

MlUTAST    ElTECnVENESe 

roB 

Unpreparedness  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war 
always  results  in  hasty,  partial  training, 
which  In  turn  results  in  a  large  number  of 
needless  casualties. 

In  order  to  train  a  large  reserve  army  the 
United  States  would  necessarily  have  at  all 
times,  a  considerable  stock  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  In  the  absence  of  such 
a  program,  the  tendency  Is  to  allow  these 
stocks  to  dwindle. 

Universal  military  training  would  give  our 
reservists  an  esprit  de  corps  which  Is  nevet 
developed  In  a  hastUy-assembled  civilian 
army.  If  called  to  combat  duty  the  reservist 
would  be  a  professional,  not  an  amateur. 

Compxilsory  military  training  would  be- 
velop  physical  fitness,  generally,  ant*  build  the 
toughness  and  stamina  which  are  essential  to 
effective   military  service. 

After  we  are  engaged  in  war  there  Is  not 
sufaclent  time  to  give  a  conscript  army  the 
training  the  men  should  have  in  basic  mUl- 
tary facts  and  skills. 

AGAINST 

Training  given  when  reeded  Is  up  tP  date, 
not  out  of  date.  Without  extensive  retrain- 
ing, a  reserve  army,  too,  would  be  subject  to 
the  "casualties  of  Ignorance." 

Existence  of  standard  equipment  and  sup- 
plies may  be  a  handicap  rather  than  a  help, 
leading  to  the  use  of  obsolete  materials. 
Wltliout  a  large  stock  pile  our  armies  must 
be  equipped  with  new  materials  produced  to 
latest  speciflcatlouB. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  armies  in  all 
wars  Is  attributed,  by  some  military  authori- 
ties, to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  com- 
posed of  clvUlan  rather  than  professional 
soldiers — men  who  were  fighting  to  defend 
their  homes  or  their  Ideals  rather  than  dis- 
interested, well-disciplined  regulars. 

Most  of  the  reservists.  If  away  from  train- 
ing a  year  or  more,  would  require  essentially 
the  came  toughening  up  schedule  as  if  they 
had  never  been  In  service.  Military  training 
would  do  nothing  for  those  rejected  because 
of  defects. 

Physical  fitness,  not  specific  military  in- 
struction and  drill,  has  tieen  the  ouUtanding 
training  problem  botb  in  the  present  war 
and  Ui  World  War  I. 

Economic  Considesations 

FOR 

Preparation  after  war  begins  must  neces- 
sarily result  In  extravagant  outlays  for  the 
nscsssary  military  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  step  Is  too  great  in  changing  over  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production. 

Manufacture  of  the  squipment  and  sup- 
plies used  In  the  training  program  would 
provide  employment  for  thousands  of  people 
and  thus  add  a  substa  itlal  amount  to  our 
annual  national  income. 

The  boys  In  training  v^ould  be  off  the  labor 
market,  out  of  competition  with  older  men. 
and  the  total  number  o:'  gainfully  employed 
persons  would  be  permanently  reduced  by 
narrowing  the  age  range  of  employment  1 
year. 


AGAINST 

A  continuous  program  of  military  train-- 
ing  at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  two  to 
four  billion  dollars  would,  in  the  long  run. 
be  less  economical  than  periodic  preparation 
which  admittedly  Involves  a  certain  amcunt 
of  waste.  In  addition  to  the  actual  cash 
outlay,  pearetime  conscription  would  keep 
about  a  million  men  out  of  productive  pui- 
sults  at  all  times. 

Production  for  military  purposes  Is  eco- 
nomically unsound,  since  the  output  Is 
focused  on  destruction.  Economically,  from 
every  point  of  view,  extensive  military  train- 
ing represents  the  choice  of  guns  rather  than 
butter. 

Because  of  the  pool  of  unemployed  persons 
which  regularly  exists,  a  system  ol  com- 
pulsory mlllt€iry  training  would  have  little 
influence  on  the  labor  market  except  for  the 
first  year.  About  the  same  number  of  new 
workers  would  be  seeking  Jobs  each  year, 
whether  at  age  18  or  age  19. 

PtrnsoNAL  Valttes 

roa 

Through  induction  procedures  health  de- 
fects v.'ould  be  discovered  and.  in  many  cases, 
would  be  corrected.  Thus  the  whole  level  cf 
health  would  be  materially  lilted  In  the 
United  States. 

Military  training  establishes  good  health 
habits  and  tcachss  personal  health  care. 
Tliese  are  valuable  assets  In  civilian  life. 

Military  training  develops  acquaintance 
with  outdoor  living  and  independence  in  tak- 
ing care  cf  one's  self  under  whatever  circum- 
stances arise. 

The  proposed  year  of  military  training 
would  Include  not  only  basic  military  In- 
struction and  drill  but  also,  in  a  large  per- 
cent of  cases,  a  valuable  program  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Military  training  is  a  valuable  experience 
in  citizenship.  If  unlveisally  required,  it 
would  Increase  patriotism  and  give  each 
trainee  a  feeling  of  personal  investment  in 
the  country's  welfare.  It  would  teach  the 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Military  training  affords  valuable  lessons 
In  cocperation.  efficient  teamwork,  assump- 
tion of  personal  responsibility,  and  so  on. 

In  their  military  training,  many  boys 
would  fir.d  vocational  interests  and  aptitudes 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  tlieir  peacetime 
careers. 

In  military  camps,  many  would  be  re- 
moved from  a  too-sheltered  home  life,  would 
overcome  homesickness,  and  gain  that  de- 
gree of  personal  self-reliance  necessary  to 
their  own  success. 

MUltary  training  would  often  bring  out 
qualities  of  leadership  and  administrative 
abUity  which  had  not  been  discovered  and 
developed  in  clvUlan  life. 

The  discipline  imposed  during  mUltary 
service  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Individual  all  throtigh  life.  Everyone  needs 
a  wholesome  respect  for  duly  constituted  au- 
thority and  the  habit  of  prompt  obedience 
to  It. 

Military  training  would  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  boys  to  travel  about  over  the  United 
States,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  dif» 
ferent  regions,  and  to  experience  something 
of  the  frontier  adventure  once  available  but 
now  virtually  gone. 

AGAINST 

Induction  age  Is  too  late  to  check  up  on 
health  defects.  This  should  be  done  through 
an  adequate  school-health  program  begin- 
ning with  the  first  grade  and  extending 
tliroiigh  the  entire  period  of  school  at- 
tendance. 

The  health  Improvement  claimed  for  mUl- 
tary training  could  be  achieved  at  lower  cost 
and  with  better  results  through  adeqtiate 
•chool-  and  public-health  programs. 

The  same  degree  of  self-reliance  In  out- 
door living  which  mUltary  training  gives 
can  be  acquired  In  nonnoiUtary  activitieSt 


notably  In  well-planned  camps  for  older  cLU- 
dren  and  youth. 

Vocational  training,  the  same  as  educa- 
tion of  othe-  types,  should  be  the  function  of 
the  schools  rathe    tban  the  Army. 

Citlzensliip  In  a  democracy  can  be  taught 
more  effectively  in  schools  and  in  civilian 
pursuits  than  in  an  army  camp.  Even  a 
period  of  national  service,  if  that  were  deemed 
advisable,  mlght.be  required  without  resort 
to  mUltary  training. 

Effective  teamwork  and  group  loyalty  can 
be  developed — are  being  developed— by 
schools,  camps,  and  many  other  nonmUltary 
agencies. 

Compulsory  military  service  would  neces- 
sarily Interrupt  either  the  educational  or 
occupational  plans  of  young  men  and  tend 
to  postpone  the  time  when  they  could  marry 
and  establish  homes. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  military  camps 
usually  Is  not  the  most  wholesome.  Prob- 
ably the  dangers  from  this  quarter  are  fully 
as  great  as  that  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
"apron-string"  control. 

Those  who  would  "find  themselves" 
through  military  training  must  be  balanced 
against  those  who,  because  of  the  delay, 
would  not  go  on  to  college  and  whose  voca- 
tional plans  would  be  revised  downward. 

Enforced  obedience,  as  exacted  In  military 
discipline,  Is  not  the  conduct  pattern  needed 
In  a  democracy.  Military  life  makes  a  small 
contribution  to  self-dlsclpllne  and  to  har- 
mony In  personal  relationships. 

Due  to  Improvements  4o  travel  facilities 
we  are  well  on  the  way  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  provincialism.  Travel  Is  neither  an 
adventure  nor  a  novel  experience  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Aifterican  youth. 

Relation  to  Democbact 
roit 
Since  volunteer  military  service  Is  never, 
never  adequate  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war.  universal  per.cetlme  conscription  Is  a 
logical  national  policy.  Compulsory  military 
training  In  peacetime  Is  Just  as  democratic  as 
universal  conscription  in  wartime. 

A  year  of  mUltary  service  would  help  young 
men  to  understand,  and  to  revere,  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government.  It  would 
help  them  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
basic  freedoms  on  which  democracy  rests. 

Lack  of  preparedne£3  at  the  onset  of  war 
makes  It  necessary  to  vleld  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government  In 
times  of  crisis.  Because  of  the  difficulty  In 
recalling  these  powers,  every  war  emergency 
is  a  threat  to  democracy. 

Compulsory  mUitary  training  is  democracy 
In  action.  In  the  training  camp,  rich  and 
poor  woiUd  live  together  and  engage  In  com- 
mon tasks.  Boys  from  city  and  country,  the 
sons  cl  professional  men  and  unskilled  labor- 
ers, youth  of  all  natlcnalitles  and  creeds, 
would  live  and  work  together. 

A  year  of  compulsory  mUitary  service  would 
Increase  the  percent  cf  voting  citizens. 
Through  preparing  to  defend  democracy,  with 
their  lives  if  necessary,  the  trainees  would 
learn  the  Importance  of  the  ballot. 

Through  mUltary  training  many  competent 
leaders  would  develop  their  powers  and  after- 
ward use  them  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

A  reservist  ormy  would  bo  ustful  In  pre- 
serving the  peace  In  case  of  any  Internal  dis- 
turbance or  emergency  situation  arising  with- 
in the  United  BUtes. 

Tnose  wiiose  formal  education  ends  with 
high-school  graduation  or  before,  need,  e^>e- 
claUy,  another  year  of  educative  experience 
and  training.  Even  those  who  continue  In 
coUege  would  profit  by  a  year  of  military 
instruction. 

AGAINST 

The  fact  that  conscription  In  wartime  la 
the  fairest,  most  demx:ratic  way  of  meeting 
an  emergency,  nowise  means  that  peacetime 
conscription  Is  also  democratic.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  an  encroachment  on  personal 
rights  and  freedom  which  millions  at  iinml- 
grcjats  came  here  to  escape. 
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Coaacrlpt  armies  have  beeen  the  founda- 
tion of  the  totalitarian  «tate«.  Schooled  In  • 
tlie  u»e  ot  force  and  trained  to  unquestioning 
obedience,  they  have  been  ready  to  follow  a 
strong  leader.  Drmocracy  Is  not  enhanced 
by  training  which  makes  "the  voice  of  the 
drill  aergeant  louder  than  the  voice  of  con- 
irlctkm '• 

Dictatorial  powers  must  be  given  to  the 
txecutlte  branch  of  government  in  wartime. 
Irrespective  of  degree  of  preparation.  The 
threat  to  democracy  tn  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion la  fully  as  great  as  the  threat  arising 
from  the  wartime  delegation  of  any  addl- 
ttODMl  discretionary  powers  to  the  President 
of  the  United  State*. 

Military  training,  no  matter  If  universal. 
Is  undemocratic.  The  officer  caste  system  ac- 
centuates inequalities.  Aside  from  accidental 
acquaintance  little  is  done  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Mili- 
tary camp  management  Is  autocratic,  not 
democratic. 

Trainees  would  acquire  a  dangerous  re- 
spect for.  reliance  upon,  and  skill  in  the 
ua*  of  force.  This  would  soon  be  reflected 
tn  public  opinion  on  International  Issues. 
Perhaps,  alio  It  would  result  In  greater  vio- 
lence in  the  caae  of  strikes,  more  frequent 
attempts  at  mob  rule,  and  other  reaorU  to 
force  InatMd  of  to  the  ballot. 

Jxist  as  some  of  the  most  Intelligent  and 
aggrc&^ive  yoxing  men  froori  other  countries 
havt  come  to  the  United  SUtea  to  eecape 
military  service,  so  would  military  training 
here  tend  to  drive  out  some  of  our  beet 
potential  lenders. 

Reservists,  including  union  members, 
eould  be  called  into  service  and  sent  back 
to  their  Joba.  In  uniform,  to  break  strikes, 
Thia  was  done  tn  Prance. 

In  a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
tng  all  t>oya  would  come  under  complete 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Just  before  they  reach 
the  present  voting  age.  Yet  Federal  control 
of  education— which  surely  could  never  t>e 
so  complete— is  generally  recognlied  aa  a 
hazard  to  democracy. 

The  Ttmi  to  Dktdb 
roa 
Universal  military  training  should  be  In- 
troduced   now   while   there   are    officers    and 
camp  faclllllea  to  handle  such  a  pngram. 

Unleea  the  issue  is  settled  now.  while  there 
la  a  keen  awareness  of  defense  needs,  the 
public  is  likely  to  take  no  action.  In  peace- 
time It  is  hard  to  dispel  the  sense  of  false 
security  which  is  blind  sometimes  even  to 
the  moet  esaential  requirements. 

AGAINST 

Facilities  and  training  officers  will  t>e  read- 
ily available  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
present  war  ends.  ThU  is  a  secondary  rather 
than  a  primary  consideration. 

If  military  training  Is  a  wise  national 
policy,  the  American  people  can  be  trxisted 
to  make  that  decision  on  the  tuisis  of  cold 
facts,  without  the  strong  emotions  and  hys- 
teria of  war.  Also,  those  now  under  arma 
•bould  participate  in  any  decision  of  such 
Importance,  both  to  the  Nation  they  are  de- 
fending and  to  their  own  sons. 
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Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
Dt  THI  SENATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  17  ilegislative  day  0/ 
BtelMay.July  9).  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.    Mr.  President.  I  "ask 
un&nlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the 
on  the  subject  of  the 
labor  relations  act.  by 
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25.  1945. 
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Record  an  article 
proposed  Federal 
Paul  Mallon.  pub- 
News  of  June 


ection.  the  article 
in  the  Record, 


the  mild  reasonable  purposes  of  this  bill,  or 
niter  them  to  suit  the  situation.  If  they 
would  say  the  word  to  Senators  like  Hill,  the 
bill  would  go  through  tn   a  minute. 

Unfortunately  too  many  labor  leaders  now 
are  shotelghted  reactionaries  who  want  to 
defend  the  status  quo  and  prevent  any  re- 
form of  existing  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

So  It  Is  quite  possible  Congress  will  not 
only  wait  until  the  strike  horse  runs  away 
but  the  whole  labor  barn  burns  down,  before 
taking  up  thia  key  to  lock  the  door. 

Excessive  u.se  of  power  always  kills  Itself  by 
Its  own  excesses.  History  Is  bulging  with  un- 
deviating  examples.  Latest  one  is  Hitler, 
who  contrived  his  won  defeat  by  carrying  his 
power  to  lengths  which  caused  an  over- 
whelming opposition  to  be  aroused.  States- 
men, labor  leaders  or  other  humans,  seem 
unable  to  realize  that  power  lasts  only  as 
long  as  it  Is  wisely  used. 
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Ship  Repair  Crisis  On  Pacific  Coast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Rrave 
situation  in  our  ship  repair  yards  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

At  this  very  moment,  when  the  war 
against  Japan  is  being  stepped  up  to  a 
new  pitch  of  ferocity,  we  are  short  of 
the  essential  manpower  and  facilities  to 
get  our  fighting  ships  back  into  battle  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

Thousands  of  workers  are  nee<^ed  on 
the  Pacific  coast  In  the  vital  skills  neces- 
sary to  ship  repair.  Lack  of  security  In 
the  postwar  era  ahead,  lack  of  adequate 
wage  rates  in  navy  yards,  where  workers 
receive  from  8  to  12  cents  an  hour  less 
for  the  same  work  as  those  employed  In 
private  yards,  and  lack  of  sufTlcient  hous- 
ing and  other  facilities  are  keeping  men 
from  this  vital  war  work. 

An  article  In  the  July  Issue  of  Western 
Industry,  a  publication  of  wide  circula- 
tion among  western  businessmen  which 
speaks  authoritatively  for  a  great  section 
of  Pacific  coast  industry,  focuses  atten- 
tion on  this  most  important  war  prob- 
lem. While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions  of  the  article  and  with  some 
of  its  reasoning,  I  believe  it  should  be 
read  by  every  Member  of  the  House.  It 
sets  forth  concisely  and  well  many  of  the 
problems  facing  us  in  our  e5,orts  to  get 
ships  repaired  and  back  into  battle 
against  the  Japanese.  The  article  reads : 
Da.\snc  Action  Needed  to  Meet  Ship  Refaik 
Crisis — Fusing  or  AuTHoamr  Feom  Aix 
Wist  Coast  MnrrART.  Naval,  and  Ctviuam 
Agencies  Concerned  Under  One  Directino 
Head  Would  Provide  Answer 
A  new  Instrument  of  power  Is  evidently  re- 
quired to  break  the  log  Jam  tn  which  the  west 
coast  ship-repair  program  ts  gripped.  Pre- 
liminary steps  employed  by  the  Navy.  War 
Manpower  Commission,  War  Production 
Board.  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Army 
have  not  proved  successful  in  meeting  the 
challenge  c    this  national  emergency. 

Continually  the  number  of  ships  awaiting 
repair,  both  from  batil ;  damage  and  ordinary 
wear  and  tear,  grows  greater.    Were  it  not  fof 


security  reasons,  one  photo^aph  could  tell 
the  whole  story  better  than  dozens  of  state- 
ments from  admirals,  generals.  Government 
ofBdals.  Industrialists,  and  labor  leaders. 

Paul  McNutt,  WMC  Chairman,  after  his 
▼Islt  to  the  coast  in  May.  reported  that  he 
•Tiad  been  informed  that  lines  of  damaged 
craft  are  waiting  tn  the  harbors  of  some 
west  coast  ports  for  repairs,"  a  polite  way  of 
saying  that  he  Just  opened  his  eyes  and  waa 
dumfounded  by  what  he  saw. 

Battle  damage  alone  would  be  a  major 
repair  problem.  As  of  early  June,  more  than 
48  light  naval  units  and  two  heavy  units  had 
suffered  damage  on  the  sea  approaches  to 
Okinawa,  largely  through  Japanese  aerial 
action.  MUltary  and  naval  authorities  predict 
t'  at  e  en  greater  damage  must  be  anticipated 
as  the  allied  naval  forces  approach  closer  to 
the  Japanese  homeland. 

Above  this,  however,  Is  the  enormous 
amount  of  repair,  overhaul,  and  maintenance 
work  that  must  be  done  on  undamaged  war- 
ships and  the  thousands  of  other  vessels 
carrying  troops  and  supplies  In  an  unbroken 
stream  to  the  Pacific  war  area. 

The  west  coasfs  primary  Importance  in 
this  critical  war  job  Is  significantly  indi- 
cated by  two  examples:  (li  the  fact  that 
the  carrier  Franklin,  which  takes  as  much 
■pace  tn  a  drydock  aa  six  destroyers,  waa 
taken  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  rebuilding 
baoatiae  It  would  have  tied  up  Immediately 
needed  facilities  for  many  months,  (2)  the 
drawing  accompanying  this  article  showUig 
tba  comparative  value  to  tli*  war  effort  of 
ihlpa  HOllng  from  Pacific,  Qtilf ,  and  Atlantlo 

porta. 

As  the  repair  problem  motinta,  It  become* 
more  obvious  that  no  single  agency  has  the 
power  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem* 
that  now  aaam  to  defy  solution.  Example* 
of  that*  are  low  pay  In  navy  yards,  mora 
promlalng  Job  futures  elsewhere,  fea«t-or- 
f  amine  production  schedules  in  prlvat* 
yanls.  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  other 
war  programs  and  aaaentlal  civilian  economy 
In  oparatlon.  to  say  nothlni;  of  the  lure  oX 
rtoonvarslon. 

An  over-all  west  coast  ship  repair  strategy 
board  U  necessary,  with  power  to  act  of  Itself 
and  suthorlty  to  force  action  from  others. 
Senator  Moass  of  Oregon  recently  urged  In 
Congress  that  all  IntereeU  on  the  coast  get 
together  and  work  out  the  entire  problem. 
A  voluntary  committee  of  ccoperatlon,  how- 
ever, cannot  gather  to  Itself  enough  author- 
ity to  meet  the  present  crisis. 

balanced  representatioh 

To  be  effective.  It  is  obvious  that  a  Buper- 
vlsing  board  or  committee  must  be  endowed 
with  real  power,  such  as  President  Truman 
himself  could  supply.  To  evaluate  the  situa- 
tion accurately  and  Impartially,  It  should 
not  be  dominated  by  any  one  agency.  Navy, 
Maritime  Commission,  War  Manpower,  War 
Production,  War  Labor,  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, private  management  groups,  and  both 
A.  P.  of  L.  and  CIO  could  weU  constitute  Its 
make-up. 

A  precedent  In  that  direction  was  set  up  by 
the  Area  Production  Urgency  and  Area  Man- 
power Priority  Committees,  which  functioned 
effectively  in  screening  orders  and  men  In 
the  general  war  effort  on  the  coast.  With 
the  European  War  ended,  however,  the  trend 
toward  resumption  of  civilian  production  has 
Introdiued  new  factors  that  call  for  a  new 
approach. 

More  Important  than  the  Imposing  man- 
power shortage  flgtires  (a  tabulation  of  the 
situation  tn  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  ts 
published  In  connection  with  this  article) 
ts  the  fact  that  only  skilled  men  can  satisfy 
the  extremely  technical  requirements  of  re- 
pair work.  In  the  earlier  phases  of  the  war, 
when  construction  of  new  ships  was  the 
major  effort,  management  overcame  the  In- 
adequate supply  of  skilled  men  by  breaking 


the  work  down  Into  so  many  operations  that 
single-skilled  men  and  women  could  be 
trained  In  a  short  time  to  do  the  simple  tasks 
required  of  them. 

Repair  work  cannot  be  handled  by  such 
methods,  because  eaoh  man  has  to  be  ready 
to  meet  a  variety  of  tasks  and  situations. 
Also,  many  skills  may  be  Involved  in  a  small 
Job;  for  example,  a  gun  turret  may  require 
the  services  of  a  machinist,  electrician, 
ordnance  man,  and  Instrument  man.  Today 
the  problem  revolves  around  attracting  and 
holding  an  adequate  supply  of  electricians, 
machinists,  and  sheet-metal  workers,  who 
cannot  be  trained  overnight. 

CAUSES    MUST    BB    BEMOVED 

Furthermore,  no  recruiting  program,  no 
matter  how  ambitious.  Is  likely  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  as  long  as  the  other  causes  of  the 
log  jam  remain  untouched.  This  already  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  War 
Manpower  Commission's  drastic  referral 
order,  by  which  a  man  may  transfer  to  ship 
repair  from  any  other  Job  except  merchant 
marine  or  railroading,  has  not  yet  produced 
a  sufficient  number  of  workers  to  meet  sh.p- 
bulldlng  quotas;  nor  has  the  Navy's  offer  to 
pay  the  transportation  (by  private  automo- 
bile as  well  as  train  or  bus)  and  subsistence 
en  route  to  employees  who  remain  for  6 
months. 

Country-wide  recruiting  campaigns  are  be- 
ginning to  bring  men  to  the  west  coast,  but 
the  turn-over  In  the  yards  Is  so  great  as  to 
make  it  unsafe  to  count  on  the  rest  of  the 
country  being  able  to  supply  the  coast's  man- 
power needs, 

Some  of  the  outstanding  considerations 
Involved  In  the  problun  are  as  follows: 

Manpower:  Ohalrman  MoNutt,  of  WMC, 
tstiniaUtl  ths  ovcr-all  urgent  nsad  for  ths 
«Mt  Qoast  as  16.000  men,  whUs  the  Twelfth 
Naval  DlsUict  set  the  mark  for  ths  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  arsa  for  14,007  new  workers,  based 
on  June  repair  estlmstes.  In  addition  to  the 
requlremenU  of  private  yards,  the  Navy  re- 
ported a  need  for  1.600  machinists  at  Mare 
Island,  more  than  800  at  HunUrs  Point,  and 
a  total  Of  S.OOe  for  all  shipyards  handling 
repair  work.  Other  classes  of  skilled  crafta- 
men  listed  on  the  June  estimate  Indtide 
sheet-m'jtal  workers,  Oovemment  yards.  490, 
private  yards,  663;  slectrlclans,  1,477  and  561; 
coppersmiths.  111  and  112;  other  crafU,  4.18S 
and  690, 

Turn-over:  In  April  the  Government  yard 
turn-over  in  the  San  Ftancisco  Bay  area  waa 
26  percent  more  than  tn  March,  and  May  was 
expected  to  be  down  10  to  15  percent  from 
April,  Admiral  M.  8.  Tlsdale.  Mare  Island 
commandant,  reported  the  rate  of  hires  there 
decline  40  percent  In  the  spring  In  com- 
parison with  January  and  February,  whUe 
Hunters  Point  showed  a  60-percent  decline. 
Private  yards  have  had  the  same  difficulty 
also,  the  Kaiser  and  Moore  yards  toeing  com- 
petent repairmen  faster  than  they  could  be 
hired,  despite  higher  wage  scales  than  tn  the 
navy  yards.  The  situation  may  be  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  employment  situation  and 
the  desire  of  men  to  get  established  in  Jobs 
promising  a  future.  A.  T.  Wynn,  secretary  of 
the  Bay  Cities  Metal  Trades  Council,  asserts 
that  the  Governments  Inability  to  assure 
skUled  men  of  repair  work  2  or  3  months  ago 
resulted  In  a  large  number  of  journeymen 
leaving  the  area  altogether. 

Wages:  Pay  tn  private  yards  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  for  Navy,  Maritime  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  class  of  repair  work  is 
$154  an  hour,  while  the  navy-yard  scale  Is 
$126.  Southern  California  private  yards  pay 
11.6  percent  less  than  »1.34.  and  the  situation 
has  been  threatening  to  result  tn  strikes  both 
In  southern  California  and  Puget  Sound. 

Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  officials 
have  Informed  west-coast  Congreesmen  that 
only  the  War  Labor  Board  cotUd  abolish  the 
differential,  and  meanwhile  the  Shipbuilding 


Commission  a  War  Lsbor  Board  subsidiary, 
refused  on  May  23  to  giant  the  demand  of  the 
AFL  Metal  Trades  Council  to  raise  the  south- 
em  California  rate.  The  Commission  refused 
to  find  that  the  Pacific-coast  repair  agree- 
ment applied  in  this  case,  the  principals  In 
the  present  case  not  being  represented  in  the 
repair  agreement. 

Labor  leaders  generally  have  taken  the 
poaitlon  that  if  the  high  wage  can  be  paid 
on  Navy  jobs  tn  private  yards,  the  Navy  can 
establish  the  same  rate  In  the  navy  yarda 
themselves. 

Working  conditions:  Navy  requirements 
for  skills  are  criticized  by  labor  leaders  aa 
unnecessarily  high,  making  It  difficult  for  any 
men  with  lesser  experience  or  skill  to  qualify, 
despite  the  calls  of  the  Navy  for  manpower. 
Clvll-servlce  status  of  navy-yard  employees 
bars  the  unions  from  the  yards  entirely, 
which  tends  to  reduce  the  Interest  of  the 
unions  In  keeping  navy  3rards  staffed. 

Transportation  and  housing  conditions 
hinder  shipyard  employment,  because  the 
akllled  men  needed  for  the  yards  can  easily 
find  jobs  In  other  Industries  without  under- 
going the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of 
transportation  and  housing  conditions. 

Distribution  of  repclr  work:  Many  critics 
say  the  Navy  should  sjbcontract  more  of  Its 
Joijs,  In  order  to  reduce  the  present  bottle- 
neck In  the  navy  yards.  Navy  reluctance  to 
this  step  apparently  ts  based  on  a  feeling  that 
this  would  be  mors  ax|>analve.  would  Increase 
the  possibility  of  imaatiafactory  work  and 
subject  rush  jobs  to  th*  daugsr  of  being  tied 
up  by  labor  disputes. 

It  Is  polntsd  out  thiit  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  subcontractora  are  avallabls  for  the 
ship-repair  pro(^m  because  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  other  war  contracts.  Many  such 
firms  are  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
however,  because  of  inability  to  get  Navy 
contracts  or  matertalu  for  civilian  produc- 
tion. Max  Lowe,  secretary-manager  of  the 
California  MeUl  Trades  Association,  wa» 
quoted  in  the  June  issue  of  (l»e*t«rn  Industry 
to  the  effect  that  only  one-third  of  the  mem- 
ber shops  were  workluj;  at  anywhere  near  mil 
capacity. 

On*  typical  case  is  that  of  a  prtcUlon  ma- 
chine shop  which  has  Navy  contracU  which 
use  about  a  third  of  Its  capacity,  he  said.  It 
can't  Uks  civilian  work  becawe  ths  Navy 
may  want  the  rest  of  the  prodtKtion  capacity. 
The  owner  can't  get  «nough  work  from  the 
Navy  to  make  his  shop  pay  and  he  cant  do 
anything  else. 

Influence  of  civilian  production.  With  ths 
relaxation  of  material  and  manpower  con- 
trols, San  FranclBoo  and  Los  Angles  new 
being  No.  2  labor  iireas,  appllcaUons  for 
building  permits  for  stores,  bars,  and  other 
occupations  are  Increasing.  Many  men  are 
Interested  In  getting  In  on  the  ground  floor 
with  organizations  who  are  likely  to  employ 
them  for  years  to  come,  and  so  have  their 
eyes  fixed  on  all  these  civilian  developments, 
rather  than  on  repair  jobs  which  will  end 
with  termination  of  the  war,  if  not  before. 
Patriotic  appeals  alone  do  not  meet  thia 
situation,  but  a  strategy  board  might  be  able 
to  control  the  supply  of  materUl  allotted  to 
these  civilian  Jobs. 

As  other  new  war  problems  on  the  west 
coast  develop — and  who  would  have  pre- 
dicted last  year  that  ship  repair  would  be- 
come a  national  emergency— a  strategy  board 
could  be  helpful  tn  solving  them. 

Men  with  long  automotive  experience,  pre- 
ferably service  cr  shop  managers,  were  chosen 
as  clvUlan  Instructors  and  the  courses  are 
practical  In  the  extreme,  with  movie  filmii  of 
repair  operations,  practical  demonstrations 
and  participation  In  the  actual  work.  The 
final  work  ts  complete  overhauling  and  re- 
conditioning on  automotive  unlU  under  ac- 
tual conditions  on  automotive  units  taken 
from  the  dead  line. 
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Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relationi  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  RKMARK3 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or  MiNNKH<¥ra 

IN  TMI  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  8TATM 

Tuftday.  July  17  ncoislativc  day  o/ 
l^onday.  July  9).  194S 

Mr  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricoao  three  articles  on 
the  proposed  Federal  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Art.  Senate  bill  1171.  written  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun  by  Donald  R.  Rlch- 
berg.  and  published  on  July  11.  12.  and 
13. 

I  have  an  estlma'.e  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  artloUv*;  will  make  three 
poges  ol  Congressional  Record,  and  will 
cost  S156  to  print. 

There  bein??  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  11.  1M51 
paoposzD  iNDUsraiAL  Relations  Act 

X.    NOD  roa  KTW  LABOa  LAW 

(By  Donald  B.  Rlchberg) 
All  well-informed  persons  know  that  there 
la  urgent  need  lor  a  Federal  law  to  promote 
peaceful  labor  relations.  They  wUl  under- 
stand that  there  Is  a  good  reason  for  every 
controversial  provision  In  the  bill  Introduced 
In  the  Senate  on  June  20  by  Senators  Hatch, 
BurroN.  and  Ball,  even  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  a  particular  proposal. 

Our  structure  of  lalxir  law  to  date  has  not 
grown  out  of  any  sound  and  defined  public 
policy,  rt  has  been  the  product  of  partisan 
efforts  of  employer  organiaatlons  and  labor 
unions,  each  seeking  to  gain  an  advantage 
In  an  economic  struggle. 

The  ancient  Intimate  relation  of  employer 
and  employee  haa  been  completely  changed 
by  the  modern  development  of  machinery, 
big  business,  mass  production,  and  distribu- 
tion. For  many  decades  the  power  of  large 
employers  to  regulate  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  the  wage  earners  steadily  grew. 
With  a  normal  surplus  of  workers,  main- 
tained largely  by  Immigration,  the  helpless- 
nees  of  the  individual  employee  to  determine 
his  wa^ea  and  working  conditions  t>ecam« 
Bkore  and  more  obvious  and  distressing. 
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Indeed,  labor  leadort  atlH  commonly  ai- 
aume  that  they  are  repreaenting  a  weaker 
and  oppreaned  element  of  society,  and  there- 
fore are  entitled  to  ipecinl  aid  from  Govern* 
mcnt  In  combating  a  more  powerful,  antag* 
oniitio  element.  It  should  be  conceded  that, 
through  the  control  of  property  and  the 
ability  to  hire  the  beat  managerial  talent  and 
acientmc  ability,  a  wrll-knlt  organlMtlon  of 
cnpltallsts  and  managers  might  hav«  a  dla- 
tlnct  advantage  over  poorly  organlaid 
workers. 

Small  owners  of  $tock 

But,  in  addition  to  many  large  fortunes, 
the  Investors  In  American  business  include 
an  enorn  ous  number  of  small  owners  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  Th  managers  of  business, 
im  udlng  all  the  would-be  or  half-way  mo- 
nopoUsu.  are  in  very  active  competition  to 
make  money  out  of  their  enterprises.  Thero 
la  no  unity  of  thought  or  Interest  among  the 
owners  and  managers  of  business  which  is 
at  all  comparable  with  the  unity  of  orgnniaed 
labor. 

A  good  example  of  this  difference  In  unity 
wns  given  In  the  public  reception  of  the 
Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill.  Three  major  labor 
organizations.  aFL.  CIO.  and  UMW,  although 
bitter  competitors  for  lalwr  power,  promptly 
issued  similar  statements  denouncing  the 
bill,  and  Labor,  the  propaganda  organ  of 
railroad  labor,  printed  a  typical  mess  of  mud- 
slinging  and  misrepresentation. 

But  organizations  of  employers  were  nota- 
bly silent.  Their  members  were  too  divided 
in  opinion  and  interest  to  support  any  hasty 
approval  or  disapproval.  The  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  (which  labor  leaders  always 
criticize  as  spokesmen  for  business)  were 
divided  between  favorable  and  unfavorable 
comment,  with  a  general  tendency  to  advise 
careful  consideration  of  a  program  that 
might  be  regarded  as  a  step  In  the  right 
direction. 

Regarded  as  significant 

'ilie  chorus  of  opposition,  from  outstanding 
labor  leaders  is,  however,  deeply  significant. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  proposed  law  would  have 
been  hailed  by  wage  earners  as  a  charter  of 
liberty  and  denounced  by  many  employers 
as  a  radical  interference  with  the  freedom 
of  business  management.  Today  labor  lead- 
ers are  so  blind  to  increasing  abuses  of  labor 
I>ower  that  they  have  antagonized  milllonj 
of  their  natural  and  old-time  friends,  and 
that  they  can  see  no  good  In  a  law  that  prom- 
Ise^  tremendous  benefits  to  all  the  workers 
and  that  would  save  sensible,  well-meaning 
labor  leaders  from  the  curse  of  needless  In- 
juries that  vicious  and  ignorant  labor  bosses 
Inflict  on  both  organized  labor  and  tne  gen- 
eral public. 
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Let  It  be  plain  that  I  have  no  personal 
quarrel  with  Green.  Murray,  or  Lewis,  each 
of  whom,  according  to  his  Ughu.  Is  trying  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  I  do  not 
accuse  them,  as  they  are  so  ready  to  accuse 
others,  of  unworthy  motives.  But  I  say 
frankly  that  they  are  outdated  and.  do  not 
represent  the  leadership  that  Is  needed  today 
and  must  be  In  control  tomorrow. 

The  present  pretense  of  peaceful  negotia- 
tions, backed  by  arrogant  but  half-hearted 
threats  of  violence,  cannot  last.  The  blult 
of  economic  strength  In  organizations  that 
will  not  follow  their  leaders  will  lose  Its  force. 
The  choice  between  a  rule  of  force  and  a  rule 
of  reaaon  in  labor  relations  must  soon  be 
maile.  Those  who  are  now  trying  to  ride  both 
horses  In  opposite  directions  eventually  will 
fall  off. 

Labor  organisations  are  now  too  large  and 
powerful  to  continue  irreaponslbla  and  undls. 
cipllned.  To  serve  their  niembars  In  the  Na- 
tion-wide economic  struggles  of  the  coming 
years,  labor  leaders  must  exercise  greater  au- 
tborlty  than  ever  before.  They  must  also 
aooept  greater  responsibilities.  They  must 
be  able  to  make  blndtiii  afratments  and  to 
make  certain  that  theae  art  carried  out. 
ar00n.  Murray,  Leu<(«  (o  go 
!f  theae  leaders  of  tomorrow  undertake 
tn  telae  and  to  maintain  their  nuthnrity  by 
force  and  violence  they  will  bo  able  to  tyran- 
niae  over  the  wage  earners  and  the  rest  of  the 
peopla  ohly  by  the  control  of  n  dlnclplined 
nrmy  as  large  and  nn  brutal  n*  that  of  Nail 
storm  troopers.  If  they  undertake  to  gain 
and  uae  power  by  peaceful  means  they  must 
have  for  their  support  a  national  law  that 
will  protect  peaceful  nefotiatora  and  demo- 
rratie  organtr.atlons  from  interferene*  and 
destruction  by  enemies  who  use  force  and 
coercion— whether  these  are  employen  or 
rival  labor  leaders, 

The  labor  leader  of  tomorrow  will  not  be  a 
Green  or  a  Murray  who  pledges  his  followers 
to  a  no-strlke  policy  and  cannot  fulfill  his 
pl«d|«  because  he  has  no  real  authority.  He 
will  »ot  be  s  Lewis  who  scoffs  at  legal  re- 
itnlnts  but  believes  that  he  is  a  law-abiding 
etttaen,  a  Lewis  who  doea  not  openly  call  a 
strike  but  who  In  time  of  war,  actually  leads 
his  followers  Into  a  strike. 

The  labor  leader  of  tomorrow  may  be  a 
super-Grten  or  a  super-Murray  who  wages 
an  economic  and  political  struggle  In  behalf 
of  labor  with  all  the  power  behind  him  of  a 
disciplined,  responsible  organization  which 
relies,  however,  on  a  Just  cause  and  on  legal 
rights  and  orderly  methods  to  maintain  and 
advance  lU  Interests.  Or  the  lat>or  leader 
of  tomorrow  may  l>e  a  super-Lewis  who 
openly  wages  civil  warfare  that  can  only 
end  in  a  labor  tyranny  or  some  other  dicta- 
torship. 

Industrial  harmony  essential 
But  a  choice  Is  Inevitable.  This  Is  one 
of  the  historic  times  when  a  pitched  battle 
between  opposing  ideas  cannot  be  avoided 
much  longer.  Politicians  have  nearly  worn 
out  the  device  of  having  the  Government 
license  a  private  warfare  under  rules  of  fair 
play  which  are  not  enforced  except  occasion- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  one  side  that  has 
friends  In  public  office. 

The  Nation  cannot  grow  and  prosper  as  a 
responsible  democracy  with  an  Irrespxjnslble 
Industrial  leadership  divided  between  bellig- 
erent managers  and  battling  labor  leaders. 
The  Nation  cannot  grow  and  prosper  with  a 
majority  of  its  law-abiding  people  subject  to 
the  minority  rule  of  private  war-makers  sup- 
ported by  a  soldiery  of  labor  volunteers  and 
labor  conscripts.  The  Nation  will  either 
become  a  battleground  for  a  fight  to  the 
finish  between  organized  labor  and  the  rest 
of  the  people,  or  organized  latxsr  will  choose 
a  leadership  which  la  able  and  willing  to 
meet  the  obligations  to  the  public  which 
have  arisen  with  Its  rise  to  power  and  which 


must  be  written  and  accepted  as  legal  obli- 
gations. 

The  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Act  was 
prepared  with  full  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  a  critical  need  which  I  have  tried 
briefly  to  explain  In  order  that  the  true  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  act  may  t>e 
understood.  The  reasons  why  It  offers  a 
practical  and  just  program  to  preserve  In- 
dustrial peace  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
article  in  this  series.  Also  the  principal 
objections  raised  to  the  act  will  be  given 
careful  and,  I  believe,  fair  consideration. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  13.  IMS] 

PaorosD  iMvoaiBiAL  Rclationb  Act 

n— aanwAnfTs  on  LABoa 

(By  Donald  R.  Rlchberg) 

Those  who  have  demanded  laws  to  stop 
strUios  Slid  to  regulate  labor  unions  have  usu- 
ally been  seeking  aid  In  a  counterattack 
against  labor  aggrsaalou.  That  Is  not  the 
way  to  promote  paaot.  What  is  needed  is 
a  oomprebeiislve  law  declarlixg  a  national 
labor  policy  atid  provldUig  a  program  fur 
the  paaoeful  and  just  settlement  of  labor 
ountroverslet. 

Buch  a  law  should  sustain  all  the  present 
legally  protected  righu  of  labor,  and.  st  the 
sNme  time,  aafaguard  equally  well-estab- 
lished righu  of  niaaagamwat. 

6uch  a  law  should  rtqulro  both  omplcysrs 
and  amployaoa  to  oMrciae  their  righu  and 
powers  In  waya  whlcb  will  not  be  unfair 
or  oppreaalve  to  each  other,  nor  In  violation 
of  public  rights  and  Injuriuus  to  public 
Interests 

FroUdcd  in  nrw  l§gi»latioH 

That  kind  of  law  was  the  objective  of 
the  Senators  and  the  volunteer  committee 
who  drafted  the  proposed  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Act  Introduced  on  June  90  by  Sen- 
ators Hatck.  BtniTON,  and  Bam..  The  major 
part  of  that  act  cannot  be  subject  to  any 
reasonable  criticism. 

The  well-tried  provisions  requiring  tm- 
ployers  and  employees  to  make  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  settle  controversies  peace- 
fully, and  providing  for  conferences.  Gov- 
ernment mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion, are  so  basically  sound  and  have  pre- 
served peace  so  well  for  10  years  In  the  rail- 
road Industry  that  they  need  no  explanation 
or  defense. 

Also,  the  provision  for  protecting  and  de- 
termining by  secret  ballot.  If  necessary,  the 
employees'  free  choice  of  representation 
should  not  arouse  debate. 

Finally,  provision  for  the  report  of  an  Im- 
partial fact-finding  commission,  when  volun- 
tary arbitration  of  an  important  dispute  haa 
been  rejected,  is  supported  by  the  long  suc- 
cessful use  of  this  procedure  in  the  Railway 
Lat>or  Act,  and  eleewhere. 

Essential  requirement 

There  are,  however,  four  objections  to  the 
proposed  law  which  have  been  raised  and  are 
worthy  of  thorough  discussion.  A  great 
many  minor  objections  have  been  raised 
which  may  be  hotly  argued  but  which  can  be 
easily  overcome  or  discredited. 

Many  of  them  proceed  simply  from  a  par- 
tisan desire  to  pick  fiaws  in  the  act  without 
making  a  difficult  atuck  on  its  ftmdamental 
merits.  But  the  fotu-  objections  present  vital 
issues.  I  will  group  them  and  discuss  them 
as  follows: 

1.  Restraint  on  freedom  to  strike  (or  on 
the  employer's  freedom  to  change  conditions 
arbitrarily). 

2.  Restraint  on  freedom  to  harass  employ- 
ers (or  employees). 

3.  Compulsory  settlement  of  grievances. 

4.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  public-service 
agreements. 

Objection  1.  The  proposed  law  wotild  re- 
quire both  employers  and  employees  not  to 
take  any  arbitrary,  one-sided  method  to  win 


a  controwrsy  until  after  the  peaceful-settle- 
ment procedures  provided  by  the  law  ahall 
luive  been  fully  used. 

This  requirement  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  any  peace  plan.  If  employeea 
are  free  to  strike,  or  employera  to  lock  them 
out  or  otherwise  to  change  condltion.s  while 
negotiationa  or  public  efforts  to  settle  a 
controversy  are  In  progreaa,  there  can  be  no 
assurance  of  Industrial  peace. 

There  la  no  constitutional  freedom  to  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  preaervlng  order 
and  protecting  the  public  from  suffering 
ncedlets  injiu-y. 

The  tifM  to  strike,  when  peace  efforts  fall, 
Is  expreealy  preaerved.  The  rxerclse  of  a  right 
to  strike  against  the  Government  haa  never 
been  recognised. 

To  exactly  the  aame  extent  employers  art 
alao  restrained  from  any  action  to  nullify 
the  law.  The  right  of  an  Individual  to  quit 
his  job  Is  •xprtesly  alBrmed.  ao  there  can 
be  no  "Involuntary  servitude"  lm|H>sed  oti 
anyone. 

Nevtr  hytly  rtesgnittd 

It  \9  a  fact,  legally  rooogniaed,  that  men 
who  strike  do  not  want  to  give  up  uieir 
employment.  Ttioy  continue  to  bo  "om« 
ployooa"  under  the  law.  They  art  simply 
trying  to  compel  thrir  employer  to  ehango 
the  conditloiu  of  their  employment. 

Plainly  they  are  not  "onalavad "  or  even 
injured  by  a  requirement  that  their  employ* 
ment  o<'iitlnue  wlille  a  rraaonable  oVort  M 
being  made  to  set  tie  the  dispute  prareably, 
without  loes  of  their  earnings  or  Injury  tn  in- 
uoeent  eonsumers  who  need  thsir  producta. 

The  right  to  strike,  the  organlned  use  of 
force  has  never  been  legally  reoognlaed  as 
an  unrestricted  rifht.  It  is  not  an  unlimited 
coiuututlonal  right.  A  strike  Is  illegal  if  for 
unUwful  purposes  or  if  oatried  on  by  un* 
lawlul  means,  A  strike  U)  stop  the  ms- 
rhinery  of  Government  Is,  tn  plain  language, 
a  rebellion. 

The  real  queition 

The  only  rent  question  presented  Is  whether 
the  QoTornnwni  should  establish  a  muchinory 
to  provide  for  the  just,  peaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes,  or  ahould  remain  helpless 
to  protect  the  public  while  labor  and  man- 
agement fight  to  a  finish  like  savage  tribes 
battling  over  a  hunting  ground. 

If  we  Americans,  who  are  trying  to  create 
a  machinery  to  preserve  International  peace, 
wish  also  to  end  civil  warfare  In  Industry,  we 
must  create  a  Government  machinery  for 
that  purpose. 

It  would  make  the  law  a  sad  joke  If  em- 
ployers or  employees  were  permitted,  at  their 
own  sweet  will  and  for  their  own  advantage, 
to  stop  the  machinery  of  Justice  and  thiunb 
their  noses  at  the  Government. 

Second  objection  discussed 
Objection  2:  The  proposed  law  also  amends 
the  Wagner  Act  by  forbidding  not  only  un- 
fair practices  by  employers  against  employees 
but  also  unfair  practices  by  employees  against 
employers.  Every  unfair  laljor  practice  for- 
bidden by  the  Wagner  Act  has  been  reen- 
acted  and  others  have  been  added  further  to 
protect  labor. 

But  there  Is  a  violent  outcry  from  organ- 
ized labor  against  amendments  that  restrain 
employees  from  harassing  employers  with 
equally  unfair  practices. 

Where  is  the  boasted  American  spirit  of  fair 
play?  If  it  is  made  unlawful  for  employera 
to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  with  em- 
ployees, why  should  it  not  be  made  equally 
unlawful  for  employees  to  refuse  to  bargain 
with  their  employers?  If  It  Is  unlawfiU  for 
employers  to  spy  upon  employees,  why  should 
it  not  be  unlawful  for  employees  to  spy  upon 
employers?  If  It  is  unlawful  lor  an  employer 
to  interfere  with  a  labor  organization,  why 
should  it  not  be  unlawful  for  employees  to 
Interfere  with  a  management  organisation? 
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Wh^e  the  trouble  lies 

Th«  trouble  U  th»t  the  Wagner  Act  was 
written  on  the  aaaumptlon  that  workers  were 
•  hMktm,  oppressed  class  who  needed  special 
inotftlons  and  privileges  to  aid  them  In 
fighting  a  powerful  class  of  employers  who 
could  protect  themselves. 

A  little  while  ago  this  was  true.  But  to- 
day the  econcmlc  and  political  advantage  of 
ocganteed  labor  U  so  great  that  employers 
obviously  need  as  much  protection  against 
unfair  labor  practices  as  labor  needs  against 
employer  unfairness. 

What  can  possibly  be  wrong  with  giving 
to  both  sides  tl»e  s«ne  protection  against 
the  same  unfalme«?  The  laws  against  fraud 
and  crime  apply  to  all  persons  alike.  They 
do  not  punish  only  the  rich  and  permit  the 
poor  to  cheat  and  steal,  although.  Heaven 
the  poor  may  have  better  excuses  for 


ire: 


Isor 


there  will  be  an  IrresUtibJe  demand  to  have 
the  closed  shop  made  u 
Finally.  It  Is  amusing 
shop  advocates  are  entl 
lous  to  Impose  compul 
minorities   among    the 
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adjustn  ent 


Just  labor  laws  vital 
If  we  are  to  establish  peaceful  labor  rela- 
tions, they   must  be  founded  on  Just  labor 
laws.     Those  laws  should  protect  the  rights 
and  Interests  of  labor. 

But  IX  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  give 
reciprocal  protection  to  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  management,  they  wUl  not  bring 
industrial  peace.  The  worker  or  the  man- 
ager who  can  obUln  Justice  under  the  law 
should  be  law-abiding;  and  public  opinion 
Will  not  support  him  In  disregard  for  the 
Uw. 

But  If  the  law  U  unfair  and  partisan,  the 
victim  of  political  Injtistlce  will  not  respect 
the  law.  and  public  oplr'on  will  give  quiet 
support  to  evasions  of  the  law. 

The  way  to  industrial  peace  Is  through  a 
law  that  will  provide  peaceful  means  of  set- 
Ulng  labor  controversies  through  the  willing 
cooperation  of  uncoerced  representatives  of 
labor  and  management,  working  under  rules 
that  are  written  to  Insure  fair  play  and  even- 
handed  Justice. 

(From  'he  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  13.  1945 1 

PaOPOSED    IWOUSTKIAL    RrLATTOKS    ACT 

m — coMPtTLsoaT   /iRBmwnoN 
(By  Donald  R.  Rtchberg) 
Before   taking   up   the   thorny   subject   of 
compulsory  arbitration,  let  me  briefly  refer 
to  the  provision  of  the  proposed  law  which 
legalizes  a  closed  shop  under  certain  condi- 
tions.   These  are:  ( 1  ►  A  contract  made  by  an 
crganlzailon  conUlnlng   75   percent  of   the 
employees  covered:   <2)   a  contract  approved 
on  secret  ballot  by  60  percent  of  employees 
covered;    (3)    union  membership  open  to  all 
employees   or    applicants    for    work   on    the 
same    terms    as    to    existing    members;    (4) 
expulsion  from  the  union  only  after  a  fair 
trlAl. 

To  those  who  object  because  they  would 
outlaw  the  closed  shop,  it  should  be  pointed 
out.  first,  that  many  unions  and  some  em- 
ployers want  a  closed  shop  and  there  are 
•  great  many  such  contracts  In  effect  today. 
It  would  be  a  questionable  policy  to  forbid  by 
law  the  making  of  contracts  which  so  many 
of  the  parties  desire  to  make.  Second,  the 
requirement  that  only  an  open  union  can 
maintain  a  closed  shop  answers  largely  the 
valid  objection  to  approving  any  monopoly 
of  employment.  Third,  the  requirement  of 
75  percent  membership  and  60  percent  ap- 
proval should  prevent  any  minority  from  Im- 
poalng  such  a  contract  on  a  majority  of  un- 
VttUng  employees. 

Loudest  in  objecting 
To  those  who  want  a  closed  shop  but  ob- 
ject to  these  restrictions  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  Idea  of  a  closed  shop  Is  so  conuary  to 
American  principles  of  liberty  and  to  the 
labor  demand  for  freedom  of  aaaoclatton  and 
no  coercion  of  workers  that  the  advocates  of 
a  closed  shop  should  welcome  requirements 
which  may  m.-tke  a  closed  shop  tolerat>le  and 
postpone,  perhaps  indeftnliely,  the  day  when 
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Enforceable 
It  Is.  however,  costly 
cal  for  an  employee  to 
collect  a  small  wage  cla 
nlal  of  seniority,  or 
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Issue    worth] 
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When  a  controversy  between  employees  and 
employers  Is  not  settled  by  negotiation  or 
mediation  or  volimtary  arbitration,  how 
should  It  be  settled? 

If  serious  public  Injury  will  not  result 
from  a  stoppage  of  production  while  the 
quarreling  parties  try  to  starve  each  other 
into  a  settlement,  the  Government  may  con- 
fine its  action  slmp»y  to  maintaining  order. 
The  workers  will  lose  their  earnings  and 
the  Investors  will  lose  their  Income.  So  long 
as  other  competing  enterprises  can  serve 
the  public  the  fighting  employees  and  em- 
ployers will  only  be  injuring  each  other,  and 
the  Government  can  let  the  fighters  con- 
tinue the  struggle  until  they  have  exhausted 
themselves  and  end  the  self -destructive  war- 
fare. 

Must  fulfill   responsibility 

But  there  are  some  struggles  between  labor 
and  management  which  bring  immediate  and 
intolerable  destruction  of  public  Interests, 
which  both  parties  know  the  public  will  not 
long  endure. 

A  plain  example  Is  a  dispute  which  brings 
a  stoppage  of  a  public  service  which  Is  vital 
to  the  community  existence.  No  city  can 
tolerate  the  cessation  of  electric  light  and 
power  service  or  the  deprivation  of  an  es- 
sential food  such  as  milk.  No  government 
can  permit  Its  citizens  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
light  or  heat  or  food  Just  because  the  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  cannot  agree  upon 
the  division  of  rewards  for  their  coopera- 
tive public  service. 

The  Government  must  act  to  compel  one 
or  both  parties  to  fulfill  the  responsibility 
they  have  assumed  to  supply  a  public  neces- 
sity. The  Govern"ment  must  either  seize  the 
enterprise  and  operate  it  or  use  force  to  make 
one  contestant  yield  to  the  other.  Gov- 
ernment cannot  remain  impotent  to  protect 
the  people  from  suffering,  disease,  and  death 
that  will  come  from  deprivation  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 

Impartial  arbitration 
Such  a  conflict  muot  be  ended  by  com- 
pulsion, by  using  the  organized  force  of 
Governmert  to  combat  the  organized  force 
of  any  private  Interest.  The  decision  to  use 
force  somewhere  and  somehow  must  be  made 
by  public  officials. 

The  proposed  law  provides  an  orderly  Ju- 
dicial procedure  to  reach  that  decision  In- 
stead of  leaving  It  to  the  hurried,  and 
probably  emotional.  Judgment  of  executive 
officials  not  chosen  or  not  usually  equipped 
to  make  a  Just  decision.  It  may  be  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  the  Governor  of  a  State,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States  "vho  will 
be  suddenly  required  to  call  upon  the  police, 
the  Slate  mllllia.  or  the  Army  to  end  an 
Intolerable  war  upon  the  public. 

In  such  circumstances  the  proposed  law 
provides  fo.  a  peaceful  and  Impartial  arbitra- 
tion of  the  controversy  with  a  decision  which 
the  contestants  are  required  to  accept  for 
a  trial  period  of  a  year. 

A   modern  civil  trial 
What  more  could  any  fighting  labor  organi- 
zation or  employer  ask  for? 

What  else  would  Insure  Justice  to  all  par- 
ties and  protection  to  the  public  Interest? 
How  can  such  an  Irreconcilable  conflict  be 
decided  except  by  compulsion? 

Is  not  the  compulsion  of  a  Judicial  deci- 
sion to  be  preferred  to  the  compulsion  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  or  of  pri- 
vately organized  force? 

There  is  no  solution  In  a  contest  of  force 
except  compulsory  arbitration.  In  a  choice 
between  compulsory  arbitration  through  the 
use  of  brutal  force  by  organized  labor  or 
organized  money,  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion by  an  Impartial  Government  tribunal, 
is  there  any  question  as  to  which  Is  the 
civilized  and  Just  method? 

The  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Act  pro- 
poses to  substitute  for  a  medieval  trial  by 
combat  a  modern  civil  trial  in  which  con- 
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testants,  after  a  full  opportunity  to  plead 
their  case,  submit  It  to  the  Impartial  Judg- 
ment of  a  Jury  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

Can  anyone  suggest  a  better,  fairer  way  to 
establish    and    maintain    Justice    and   equal 
'protection  of  the  law? 


The  Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Spesiker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.^  Times  of  June  1,  1945.  entitled 
"The  Presidential  Succession": 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  StJCCESSTON 

The  problem  of  Presidential  succession  was 
brought  to  public  attention  recently  by  James 
A.  Parley,  former  Postmaster  General. 
Pointing  that  the  existing  law.  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  become  Presi- 
dent if  a  vacancy  occurred  before  January 
1949,  Mr.  Farley  suggests  that  a  rule  which, 
In  effect,  gives  a  President  the  right  to  name 
his  successor,  is  an  undemocratic  one.  He 
proposes  appointment  of  a  special  commis- 
sion, to  Include  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  CDiigres&ional  leaders,  and  others  to 
work  out  a  different  rule  which  could  be  em- 
bodied in  a  constitutional  amendment,  if 
necessary. 

Seven  times  In  our  country's  history  Pres- 
idents have  died  in  office.  In  each  instance 
the  Vice  President  who  was  thus  elevated  to 
the  Presidency  lived  out  his  term,  so  that  It 
has  never  been  necessary  to  apply  the  rule 
of  Presidential  succession.  The  first  Vice 
President  to  succeed  to  the  office  on  the 
death  of  a  President  came  uncomfortably 
close  to  leaving  the  office  vacant.  John  Tyler 
was  on  board  a  naval  vessel  when  an  ex- 
plosion killed  two  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  seriously  endangered  the  President  him- 
self. 

The  existing  law.  under  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  become  President  In  the  event 
of  the  deaths  of  both  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  was  enacted  about  60  years 
ago.  after  Garfield's  assassination.  Previ- 
ously, though  there  was  no  law  covering  the 
matter,  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  must 
take  over  the  Vice  President's  duties,  would 
succeed  to  the  Presidency.  Thus  If  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  had  been  removed  by 
Impeachment,  Senator  Ben  Wade  of  Massa- 
chusetts would  have  become  President.  He 
would  have  been  about  as  much  of  an  orna- 
ment to  the  office  as  the  Incumbent  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  McKellar. 
of  Tennessee. 

When  the  law  of  succession  was  enacted, 
some  Members  of  Congress  wanted  the  Sen- 
ate's President  pro  tempore,  not  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  to  be  the  third  man  in  line 
Somebody  viTCcked  that  effort  by  reading  a 
list  of  the  Senate's  President  pro  tempore, 
which  Included  several  negligible  figures, 
and  then  reading  a  list  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State. 

The  existing  rule  is  subject  to  the  objec- 
tion which  Farley  has  raised,  that  it  places  a 
henchman  of  the  President  directly  m  line. 
Perhaps  if  the  commission  proposed  by  Par- 
ley is  created,  a  wiser  measure  will  result. 
One  that  would  allow  Congress  to  make  the 
selection  would  meet  with  general  approval. 


The  fact  that  the  Vice  Presidency  has  been 
vacant  15  times  glvej  force  to  the  Farley 
Idea.  Seven  Vice  Presidents  were  elevated  to 
the  Presidency,  seven  died  In  office,  and  one, 
Calhoun,  resigned. 
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Credits  to  Russia  and  Soviet  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17,1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion  of  late  of 
the  subject  of  postwar  loans  and  their 
probable  effect  upon  American  economy 
that  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  article  which 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Vanderpool  recently  wrote 
for  the  Chicago  Herald-American  will 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  membership  of 
this  body  and  of  the  American  people. 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  membership  I  am  hand- 
ing a  copy  of  this  article  which  its  able 
author  has  entitled  "Credits  to  Russia 
and  Soviet  Trade*  to  the  Public  Printer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  a  part  of  my  instant  remarks. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred. Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following : 
CREDrrs  TO  RtTSSU  AND  Soviet  Trade 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpool) 

We  are  among  those  who  believe  that  It  la 
highly  essential  that  the  United  States  and 
Russia  be  friends  rather  than  enemies  and 
that  trade  between  these  two  great  countries 
be  encouraged  through  every  means  possible. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  country  will 
Interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the, 
other. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  these  views 
that  we  are  strongly  against  the  United  States 
granting  huge  credits  to  the  Soviets  such  as 
has  been  suggested. 

Long-term  Government  credits  of  $6,000,- 
000.000  to  $12,000,000,000  have  been  men- 
tioned in  addition  to  short-term  commercial 
credits,  which  would  be  guaranteed  by  our 
Government  If  some  people  had  their  way. 

II  we  should  grant  Russia  a  credit  of  $6,000.- 
000,000  at  4  percent — a  lower  rate  than  most 
Americans  can  secure  from  their  banks  on 
good  collateral — the  Interest  cost  alone  woiild 
be  $240,000,000  a  year. 

TWO  HUND3ED  AND  FORTT  MILLION  SOVIET  GOODS 

In  other  words,  for  Russia  to  get  her  inter- 
national exchange  In  balance  with  that  cf 
the  United  States,  It  would  be  necessary  for 
this  country  to  ptirchase  $240,000,000  of  Rus- 
sian producte  each  year.  This  would  not  al- 
low for  any  reduction  in  debt  and  would  be 
over  and  above  the  goods  that  Russia  would 
have  to  send  to  balance  merchandise  exports 
from  this  country  to  the  Soviets. 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  good 
market  for  our  products  in  the  vast  Soviet 
Empire.  If  we  could  sell  the  Russians  $110.- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  annually.  It  Is  believed 
that  It  would  go  far  toward  keeping  up 
employment  In  this  country  and  maintaining 
our  factory  output. 

i  INCREASE     OF      1,300     PERCENT 

But  in  such  case  Russia  would  have  to  sell 
to  the  United  States  $350,000,000  of  goods  In 
a  year  merely  to  balance  accounts,  say  noth- 
ing of  paying  a  bit  back  on  our  leans. 

In  the  prewar  years  of  1936  to  1938  im- 
ports from  the  Soviets  averaged  about  $25,- 
000,000  a  year. 


It  Is  fantastic  to  believe  that  these  coulcl  be 
expanded  In  the  foreseeable  futiue  to  $350.- 
000.000.  They  would  have  to  be  Increased  14 
fold,  or  1.300  percent. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  this  could  be 
done?  If  It  cannot,  we  are  Just  making  for 
trouble  by  talking  about  credits  of  this  size. 

INFLATION   OR   DEFLATION 

There  has  b?en  some  complaint  that  the 
so-called  Government  planners  don't  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  inflation  or 
deflation  and  consequently  are  figuring  either 
way. 

Well,  does  anyone  else  know?     Has  man 

ever  been  given  the  privilege  cf  looking  with 

certainty   Into  the  future?    Does  the  busl- 

'nesfman  who  has  to  do  considerable  planning 

of  his  own  know? 

Personally  we  are  confident  that  for  the 
next  few  years  (maybe  3  to  6)  the  problems 
facing  this  country  will  be  mainly  In  con- 
nection with  Inflation,  and  that  there  will 
then  follow  problems  of  deflation.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  clear  that  there  are  so  many 
uncertainties  and  Imponderables  that  being 
too  certain  would  be  a  sign  of  foollstiness. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  regard  It  as  a  healthy 
sign  rather  than  an  admission  of  confusion 
for  Government  agencies  as  well  as  for  busi- 
ness to  have  plans  prepared  for  both  contin- 
gencies. 


Conditions  in  Liberated  Nations  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter 
written  by  a  youth  in  Germany  with  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  descriptions  I 
have  seen  in  the  way  in  which  the  people 
of  Europe  have  been  enslaved  and  broken 
and  of  the  way  in  which  our  own  im- 
prisoned men  reacted  on  their  liberation. 
FRANCE,  April  20.  1945. 

Dear  Folks:  •  •  •  I  won't  bother  to 
apologize  for  what  might  appear  to  one  acrow 
the  ocean  to  be  laxity  In  correspondence, 
but  will  trust  that  you  realize  that  any  lapse 
between  my  letters  is  occasioned  by  a  great 
multitude  of  potential  alibis — bombs,  bul- 
lets, stieams,  flat  tires,  yellow  Jaundice,  and 
th?  "master  race,"     •     •     • 

The  United  States  of  America  certainly 
could  stand  a  good  dose  of  "war  horror," 
properly  administered,  less  to  the  end  of 
glorifying  individuals  and  ideals  than  to  the 
end  of  debasing  and  condemning  the  socle- 
ties  and  Ignorances  which  allow  such  a 
method  of  settling  differences. 

I  have  seen  many  thousands  of  people, 
aside  from  the  men  in  uniform,  whom  the 
war  has  completely  ruined.  I  speak  here  of 
the  enslaved  peoples.  They  are  still  alive  In 
a  zoological  sense,  but  their  morale,  ideals. 
hopes,  and  bodies  are  Irretrievably  broken. 
I  am  convinced  that  future  wars — If  we  fool- 
ishly persist  In  such  bitter  luxury— will  wreak 
this  havoc  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Just  as  thla 
one  has  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  The 
actual  number  of  soldiers  killed  and 
maimed — in  itaelf  a  horrendous  picture — 
does  not  compare  with  the  cruel,  cunning 
barbarism  of  destroying  a  nation.  The  peo- 
ple 1  have  in  mind  are  the  enslaved  Poles. 
Not  all  of  them  fared  so  badly,  but  many  are 
nothing  more  than  witless,  soulless,  wlll- 
less  zombies.  Every  reason  for  living  has 
been  removed  from  their  Uvea;  they  continue 
to  live  merely  because  they  do  not  have  the 
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Will  to  take  their  own  lives.  Such  people  are 
to  their  nation  ind  heavy,  heavy 
to  tbcnucl-rea.  In  1939  there  wax  a 
newcpapcr  atory  about  a  aerum  used  by  the 
llasl«  to  itotiiiji  will  power.  It  la  very  true. 
Ttw  aennn  la  not  injected  with  a  needle,  but 
with  •  whip,  with  cold  weather,  bad  food. 
arWtnry  cruelty,  and  with  misinformation. 
8MmII  wonder  that  these  alavcs  would  come 
to  believe  what  year  after  year  they  are  told, 
what  ev«ry  day  they  see  proven.  Namely, 
that  th«  Germans  are  master — all  others, 
alaw*. 

^or  many  thousands  of  them.  Allied  Uber- 
•tiofi  has  given  that  the  lie.  But  after  a 
brtor  moment  of  Intense,  hilarious  Joy  at 
betni;  fre*.  the  slaven  are  personally,  mentally 
no  better  off  than  they  were  formerly.  They 
are  free — free  to  whaf  Hunger  and  fear 
have  lost  their  pain;  the  people  are  still  poor. 
cold,  homeless  Freedom,  for  them.  Is  merely 
a  mental  attitude  which  they  don't  compre* 
hend  and  don't  know  how  to  use.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  mark  the  end  of  the  world; 
there  will  be  children  who  will  learn,  and 
grow  and  build.  At  most  we  have  lost  two 
generations.  That  may  be  the  world  bund- 
er's view.  But  the  great  crime  of  war  can- 
not easily  be  seen  from  that  perspective.  Its 
pmty  small  potatoes  to  a  man  who  has 
watched  his  wife  and  children  tortured  and 
killed  to  tell  him  that  there  will  be  other 
children.  And  from  a  multitude  of  these 
personal  crimes  and  atrocities  there  arises  a 
crime  against  a  nation — In  short,  the  murder 
of  Poland  The  murder  isn't  an  everlasting 
one.  but  again  will  never  whoUy  be  repairpd. 
And  juat  such  a  thing  could  b:  done  to  the 
world — and  will  be  if  we  don't  wake  up  ard 
live  as  a  world  Instead  of  as  a  bunch  of  se!f- 
centercd.  self-bounded,  "ao-and-so  first* 
countries. 

The  most  wlWly  happy  day  I  have  had 
over  here  was  when  we  liberated  a  couple 
PW  camps  containing  alx)ut  20.000  Ameri- 
cans, English,  and  French.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  heard  anything  like  the  cheer  that 
went  up  from  thoae  men.  It  was  a  roar  of 
unspeakable  relief  and  joy.  defiance  of  the 
Kazl.  It  was  like  the  voice  of  a  thousand 
cannons;  there  were  no  words  distinguish- 
able First,  as  my  first  vehicles  came  Into 
view  of  the  camp,  there  was  a  low,  excited. 
almost  whispered  rustle  of  thousands  of 
tongues  As  the  column  drove  on  Into  the 
camp  this  sound  rose  and  swelled  and  spread, 
louder  and  louder,  until  with  a  mighty,  surg- 
ing, deafenlnit  crescendo  the  entire  valley 
echoed  and  trembled  with  the  voice  of  the 
prisoners.  Before  the  shoulders  of  hundreds 
of  hilarious  men.  the  gates  and  wal!s  that 
had  held  them  for  years  crashed  to  the 
ground,  and  20.000  laughing,  shouting, 
weeping  soldiers  swept  into  the  road,  swarmed 
over  the  vehicles,  talking,  crying,  singing, 
shaking  hands — the  hspptest  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  h urged  us,  pulled  us  from  the 
vehicles,  pounded  our  t>acks.  waved  flags  in 
our  faces — flags  they  had  smuggled  in  and 
kept  hidden  for  5  years.  English,  French, 
American.  Canadian  flags,  flags  with  the 
colors  faded  almost  to  extinction,  flags  wcm 
thin  with  handling,  but  flags  those  men 
dearly  loved.  As  we  pushed  on  In  pursvUt  of 
Jerry,  our  ears  bmzing  with  the  roar,  our 
hands  crushed,  and  saity  tears  on  our  faces, 
we  could  hear  the  glorlotis  pandemonium  rag- 
ing behind  \is.  How  much  of  it  we  could  still 
hear,  and  how  much  was  a  dellclcus  memory 
we  couldn't  shut  out — I  don't  know;  but  all 
that  day  and  clear  tlirough  the  next  fight.  I 
swear,  we  could  hear  that  roar  of  freed  men 
pounding  and  throbbing  in  our  ears  as  loud 
and  fierce  as  ever.  Thais  a  day  111  never  for- 
get, nor  will  those  men.  1  only  wish  that  you 
people  In  the  States,  the  war-workers  espe- 
claUy.  could  have  seen  it  or  have  some  concep- 
tion of  It.  Bren  at  a  football  game,  you  dent 
get  It;  not  eT«ryon«  ahouts.  and  the  sympa- 
thl«i  are  divided.  But  here  every  man  of 
aO.OOO  w»3  making  bla  maximum  amount  of 
aotse.  eteryone  agreed  on  one  thing— They 
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were  free.    I  know  of 
compare  such   an 
day  I  can  tell  you  abou ; 
see  It.    Along  with  golnf 
sents  the  only  memorably 
infernal  mess. 

•  •  • 

So  long  you  birds;  taki 
and  write  again  soon. 
Love. 


noising  with  which  to 

Maybe  some 

it  and  make  you 

home,  that  repre- 

Joy  of  this  whole 
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I 


care  of  yourselves 


Jack. 


Oiclahoma.    Mr. 
tangs   of    depres- 


?d  citizens.    They 

ire  guaranteed  to 

t»nly  experimental 

is  dying,  he  will 

that  is  offered  as  a 


Mr.  SCHWABE  oi 
Speaker,  when  the 
sion  began  to  be  felt  the  world  around, 
the  peoples  of  almost  every  land 
turned  in  desperation  to  fresh  leadership. 
Political  panacea,  detnagogic  declara- 
tions and  noiitrums  bf  all  types  were 
offered  by  the  political  medicine-men  to 
their  fellow  citizens.  History  reveals 
that  people  are  most  gillible  and  vulner- 
able when  they  are  rndst  distressed;  and 
tyrants,  dictators,  demagogues,  and  un- 
principled leaders  prej  upon  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  distress] 
offer  remedies  which 
cure,  but  which  are 
specifics.  When  a  mj 
take  almost  anything 
cure.  So  it  is  with  a] sick  public.  Un- 
scrupulous and  unheralded  self-styled 
leaders  take  unfair  advantage  of  this 
well-known  principle  if  psychology. 

Civilization  has  beei  almost  wrecked 
by  the  mad  leadership  of  men  who  have 
recently  preyed  upon  the  distress  and 
credulity  of  their  peop  es.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  same  practice  has  almost 
wrecked  our  system  of  constitutional 
representative  govern  ncnt.  free  enter- 
prise, and  the  independence  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  New  Dealocrats,  the  brain- 
tru3ters,  and  their  th;cretical  satellites 
pretended  to  sympat  lize  with  us,  and 
told  us  they  would  cure  our  civil  and  po- 
litical Ills  with  a  newl:  discovered  medi- 
cine. They  inspired  c  ass  prejudice  and 
condemned  the  practices  that  were  be- 
coming rampant  in  olher  countries  un- 
der false  leaders.  Our  pretended  saviors 
styled  themselves  New  Dealers.  They 
might  well  be  termed  New  Dealocrats." 
and  their  philosophy  New  Dealocracy. 
As  compared  with  some  of  the  foreign 
countries,  the  New  Eealocrats  gave  us 
experimental  and  erne  gency  remedies  in 
broken  doses.  Little  l»y  little  they  have 
sought  to  deprive  us  of  our  liberties,  un- 
til today  they  have  circumscribed  our  al- 
most every  activity  in  life.  The  methods 
used  may  have  been  a  little  slower,  but 
the  poison  is  just  as  (^adly  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  people,      i 

The  methods  emplofcred  and  the  relief 
promised  are  not  in  any  sense  new.  His- 
tory is   replete   with  the   accounts  of 


tjrrants  and  dictators 


condemned  the  faults   of  others,  while 


who  decried  and 


actually  guilty  of  insidious  methods  of 
perpetrating  the  same  depredations 
against  their  own  people.  The  con- 
demnation of  others  is  used  as  a  smoke- 
screen to  hide  their  own  iniquities. 
DeBourriene.  a  Frenchman,  for  10  years 
a  private  secretary  of  Napoleon  the 
First,  gives  this  word  picture  of  a  de- 
ceivers mind  when  he  said  of  Napoleon: 
Each  time  that  Napoleon  planned  to  wreck 
another  segment  of  tlie  French  Republic 
he  first  disarmed  criticism  by  lauding  liberty 
and  praising  the  democratic  sj-stem.  so  that 
his  deluded  followers  cheered  him  as  the 
champion  hero  of  liberal  ideals.  •  •  • 
Thus  Napoleon,  step  by  step,  relieved  French 
democracy  of  its  powers  so  that  be  couid, 
and  eventually  did.  dissolve  legislatures  and 
courts  and  emerged  the  most  dangerous 
de^xit  of  his  time. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  de- 
sires of  the  New  Deal  Party  and  those 
who  later  were  to  become  the  bureau- 
crats, was  the  enactment  by  the  New 
Deal  Congress  in  1933  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act,  commonly  known  as  the 
NRA.  It  was  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  those  in  authority  as  a  code 
of  fair  competition.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  was  patterned  largely  after  and 
perhapis  copied  to  some  extent  from  a 
communistic  law  in  Russia.  All  who  did 
not  submit  to  its  rules  and  regulations 
were  to  be  boycotted,  or  fined,  or  im- 
prisoned. These  un-American  policies 
ai'e  to  be  foimd  in  most  of  the  subse- 
quent New  Deal  legislation,  and  methods 
similar  to  the  Nazi  Gestapo  have  been 
employed  to  enforce  harshly  the  direc- 
tives of  the  bureaucrats. 

The  symbol  of  the  NRA  was  required 
to  be  displayed  in  all  business  houses  and 
on  all  articles  of  merchandise.  The  ad- 
ministration chose  the  blue  eagle  for 
such  symbol.  There  never  lived  a  blue 
eagle.  It  was  an  imaginary  bird.  Some 
have  said  it  resembled  the  Russian  hawk. 
Others  have  likened  it  to  the  thunder- 
bird  of  Indian  legend,  which  was  a  sign 
of  death.  In  those  days  we  were  fre- 
quently reminded  by  the  President  that 
things  were  planned  that  way.  The  blue 
eagle  meant  certain  death  to  all  small 
business  concerns  attempting  to  operate 
under  Its  codes.  The  NRA  codes  were 
written,  as  the  administrator  thereof 
himself  said,  by  the  leaders  in  the  respec- 
tive industries. 

No  one  would  assume  that  the  leaders 
in  an  industry  would  write  a  code  for 
the  t)eneflt  of  their  smaller  and  inde- 
pendent competitors.  These  codes 
spelled  certain  death  and  destruction  to 
small  businessmen  who  had  no  voice 
whatever  in  the  writing  or  enforcement 
of  the  codes.  Thank  God,  we  had  a 
Supreme  Court  in  those  days  which  held 
the  NRA  unconstitutional,  which  means 
in  plain  English,  that  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  were  un-American, 

One  bureau  after  another  was  cre- 
ated, and  almost  all  of  them  were  given 
the  power  to  write  rules  and  regulations 
with  the  effect  of  law,  to  enable  the  bu- 
reaus to  take  over  the  functions  of  the 
Congress  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  to  take  the  liberties  of  the  people 
away  from  them,  one  by  one.  The  ulti- 
mate result  apparently  was  calculated  to 
become  a  form  of  regimentation  and  dic- 
tatorship.    Mr.    Roosevelt    himself,    in 
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those  early  days  of  his  regime,  said  that 
such  power  placed  in  the  Executive 
might  prove  dangerous  to  our  freedom. 
It  certainly  has  worked  out  that  way. 

The  New  Dealocrats  loudly  proclaimed 
that  they  were  the  friends  of  Uberty  and 
freedom,  but  at  the  same  time  they  fos- 
tered measures  calculated  to  destroy  our 
American  way  of  life.  The  tendency  has 
been  slowly  but  surely  to  close  the  doors 
of  opportunity  to  the  youth  of  this  land, 
and  to  oncoming  generations. 

By  indulging  in  flattery  of  the  people 
under  pretense  of  friendship  for  them, 
and  with  proffered  assistance,  and  by 
"must"  orders  to  Congress,  or  otherwise, 
there  was  evolved  a  multipUcity  of  bu- 
reaus, boards,  and  commissions.  Bu- 
reaucrats and  dictators  do  not  take  the 
people  into  their  confidence.  A  sinister 
method  is  used  by  which  the  people  are 
lead  to  believe  that  the  administration 
is  their  friend,  and  that  some  element 
of  society  is  their  enemy,  and  that  they 
need  the  protection  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  people  are  so  hedged  about, 
as  they  now  are  in  this  country,  by  all 
manner  of  regulations  and  directives, 
that  they  can  scarcely  pursue  any  form 
of  work  without  being  told  by  one  or 
more  bureaucrats,  for  whom  they  can 
work,  or  for  whom  they  must  work,  how 
much  and  how  little  they  are  to  be  paid, 
and  how  much  or  how  Uttle  they  may  pay 
others,  the  minimum  wage  that  prevails, 
the  hours  that  must  be  observed,  and  so 
forth.  With  the  OPA  controlling  the 
prices  on  nearly  eight  miUion  items  of 
food,  clothing,  and  other  commodities, 
it  is  almost  literally  true  that  our  daily 
diet  is  determined  for  us  by  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucrats.  We  have  been  told  so 
often  that  it  is  necessary  to  control 
prices  in  order  to  prevent  inflation  that 
the  people  have  been  inclined  to  submit 
to  an  oppressiveness  heretofore  unheard 
of  in  this  co\ptry. 

Under  the  guise  of  preventing  inflation, 
the  prices  of  edibles  are  held  to  certain 
levels — which  levels  are  constantly  ris- 
ing—and at  the  same  time  the  producer, 
the  processor,  and  frequently  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer,  are  paid  subsidies  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  other  words,  out  of  the  taxpayers' 
•  pockets.  Thus  is  the  public  flattered  to 
think  it  Is  being  favored  on  the  one  hand, 
while  It  is  being  robbed  on  the  other. 
All  have  been  misled. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  The  costs  of  food 
and  other  necessities  must  include  sub- 
sidles  and  interest.  All  subsidies  are 
being  paid  by  the  Government  out  of 
borrowed  money.  These  subsidies  and 
the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money  with 
which  they  are  paid,  come  out  of  the 
wage  earner's  envelope,  the  salaried 
man's  check,  and  from  every  other  per- 
son who  pays  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Those  subsidies  on  food  and 
other  necessities,  constitute  a  scheme  by 
which  the  OPA  is  attempting  to  receive 
unmerited  credit  for  holding  prices  down, 
while  actually  injuring  everybody  and 
building  Federal  taxes  higher  and  higher 
toward  national  bankruptcy.  It  is  only 
a  half-truth  to  say  that  prices  are  being 
held,  and  failing  to  say  that  all  of  us  are 
paying  indirectly,  and  to  some  extent 
unconsciously,  the  subsidies  to  the  pro- 


ducers, the  processors,  and  the  distrib- 
utors in  addition  to  the  prices  we  pay 
over  the  coimter  for  the  merchandise. 
This  is  sheer  deception,  and  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  The  administration 
seems  unequivocably  committed  to  the 
principle  of  subsidies.  The  payment  of 
subsidies  was  resorted  to  as  a  subterfuge 
for  the  purpose  of  foisting  upon  the 
American  people  a  system  of  planned 
economy.  If  this  practice  is  continued, 
it  will  wreck  our  American  system  of 
business  and  free  enterprise,  and  will 
bankrupt  our  National  Government.  It 
has  proven  a  failure  everywhere  it  has 
been  tried  by  other  peoples. 

We  were  told  that  the  bureaus  were 
estabished  to  win  the  war  against  the 
depression.  Then  some  excuse  had  to  be 
devised  to  continue  bureaucracy  and 
make  It  more  severe  and  complicated. 
The  war  came  along,  and  further  emer- 
gencies existed,  and  the  further  excuse 
was  offered  that  these  same  bureaus 
must  be  continued,  and  many  others 
must  be  established.  We  were  assured 
that  they  should  last  only  for  the  dura- 
tion. Now  that  the  European  war  is 
over  and  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for 
the  continued  existence  of  this  tyranny, 
we  find  the  bureaucrats  trying  to  justify 
their  continuance,  or  the  integration  of 
one  bureau  into  another,  or  the  giving  of 
a  new  name  to  the  same  set  of  folks,  or 
some  other  subterfuge  being  employed  to 
increase  Uncle  Sam's  pay-roll  family, 
and  heap  a  further  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers. 

An  example  has  recently  come  within 
my  personal  observation.   It  was  the  gen- 
eral impression,  and  I  think  that  It  had 
been  promised  to  the  public,  that  the 
War  Production  Board  was  only  a  war- 
emergency  organization,   and  that  its 
existence  would  terminate  with  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities.   Now  we  find  branch 
offices  of  the  War  Production  Board  be- 
ing set  up  all  over  the  country  in  places 
where  they  never  existed  even  during 
the  most  pressing  days  of  the  war.    They 
are  employing  new  and  additional  help 
in  these  new  offices,  and  transferring  help 
from  some  of  the  other  bureaus  which 
they  fear  have  less  likelihood  of  con- 
tinued existence.    Some  of  the  help  are 
being    transferred    by   the    bureaus   in 
Washington  to  these  new  positions  with 
the  prophesy  and  moral  assurance  that 
such  employment  may  last  for  5  years. 
This  is  not  an  isolated  case,  but  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington.    To  make  the  situation  more 
odious,  certain  transfers  are  even  being 
made  from  various  branches  of  the  mili- 
tary service  here  in  Washington  to  these 
new  offices  of  the  war  emergency  agencies 
and  bureaus,  extension  of  whose  lon- 
gevity is  now  being  advocated  by  the  New 
Dealocrats. 

Just  as  the  NRA  was  destined  to  de- 
stroy the  small  and  independent  business 
concerns  of  this  country,  so  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Defense  Transpor- 
tation, and  others  are  being  used,  if  they 
were  not  originally  so  designed,  to  put 
out  of  business,  wreck,  and  destroy  all 
of  the  small  business  concerns  which 
have  been  able  to  survive  biureaucratic 
control  up  to  this  time. 


An  estimable  gentleman  who  has  been 
In  the  drygoods  business  in  a  small  city 
of  my  district  for  some  40  years  has  writ- 
ten me  of  the  effect  of  War  Production 
Board  Regulation  M-388  relating  to  piece 
goods.  He  states  that  this  regulation 
was  undoubtedly  designed  to  favor  the 
manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  gar- 
ments "under  the  guise  of  cheaper  ready- 
to-wear"  garments  for  the  people.  But 
the  facts  are,  he  states: 

It  gives  them  all  the  material  which  should 
go  to  those  who  want  to  make  their  own 
dresses,  at  a  saving  of  two  or  three  hundred 
percent.  It  is  a  racket  of  the  most  vicious 
kind. 

This  same  experienced  and  successful 
merchant  further  says: 

Please  try  and  help  repeal  this  regulation 
so  that  the  merchants  throughout  the  coun- 
try might  continue  in  business  and  the  pub- 
lic will  not  have  to  pay  10  or  12  dollars  for 
a  print  dress  which  they  could  make  for  2 
or  3  dollars  If  they  could  buy  the  cloth. 

Another  merchant  in  another  city  In 
my  district  narrates  a  situation  which 
refiects  the  unreasonableness  of  some  of 
the  OPA  regulations.  This  merchant  re- 
fers to  retail  sales  by  regulations  MPR- 
580  anrt  RMPR-330.  He  cites  a  situation 
in  his  own  store  where  he  had  certain 
clothing  items  which  proved  to  be  a  bad 
buy  and  which  he  had  to  mark  down  and 
sell  at  cost  or  less  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  merchandise.  A  Government  inves- 
tigator who  recently  called  on  this  mer- 
chant held  that  dresses  which  cost  the 
merchant  $10  today  must  be  sold  under 
a  ceiling  price  of  $8.75  "because  during 
the  base  period  in  1941  we  happened  to 
have  bought  some  dresses  at  $10  and  at 
that  time  sold  out  the  majority  or  greater 
number  at  or  below  the  cost  price,  and 
therefore  we  now  have  a  fixed  ceiling 
price  at  such  close-out  or  marked-down 

price." 

This  same  merchant  points  out  that 
the  foolishness  of  such  a  regulation  and 
its  literal  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment was  recognized  with  reference  to 
men's  clothing,  but  has  never  been  rec- 
ognized as  to  women's  clothing. 

This  same  merchant  had  another  dress 
which  cost  him  $18.75  wholesale  which 
he  put  on  sale  during  the  base  period  of 
1941  for  $18.75,  with  an  additional  In- 
ducement that  for  every  one  bought  at 
that  price  the  purchaser  might  have  an 
additional  dress  for  $1. 

Now.  the  local  investigator  has  advised  that 
since  the  dresses  were  sold  as  low  as  »1  if  the 
greater  number  of  the  dresses  for  that  price 
were  sold  on  that  basis,  then  dresses  of  that 
price  line  now  have  a  present  ceiling  price  of 
«1  •  •  •  In  fact,  taking  a  basis  of  scUlng 
a  dress  that  cost  $18.75  for  118.75  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  purcha.«er  may  buy  an  addi- 
tional dress  for  $1.  which  makes  the  two 
dresses  cost  $19.75  to  the  ptirchaser,  so  that 
actually  the  purchaser  Is  now  getting  the 
two  dresses  at  •9.87  each,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  mark-down  below  cost.  This  also  does  not 
make  horse  sense,  nor  is  It  within  the  bounds 
of  reason  to  penalize  a  merchant  whereby  he 
should  be  bound  to  sell  an  article  that  cost 
$18.75  for  either  $1  or  one-half  of  the  $19.75. 

In  another  town  in  Oklahoma,  a  mer- 
chant has  written  me,  as  follows: 

I  have  never  written  a  Congressman  be- 
fore. In  my  travels  around  the  country  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  my  observaUon 
tiiat  little  fellows  Uke  myself  are  afraid  to 
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nlM  their  Totce  for  f«ir  nf  reprisal.  I  would 
not  ewn  write  ihu  l*ii«r  U  1  were  not  conA- 
d«nt  that  rou  wUl  keep  It  solely  m  »  matter 
of  informaUon  In  confidence. 

This  merchant  says  that  the  news- 
papers have  carried  articles  recently  in 
which  the  OPA  Administrator  is  alleged 
to  have  said  that  the  1942  price  levels 
Will  be  substantially  the  postwar  ceiling 
prices  for  merchandise  which  necessarily 
will  be  produced  with  high-cost  labor. 
He  cites  examples  showing  how  unbe- 
lievable are  such  statements.  My  friend 
says  that  in  1942  he  sold  1-gallon  thermos 
jt«s  at  $1.19  and  Si. 98.  and  2-gallon 
thermos  Jugs  for  $3.98.  He  has  just  re- 
efllPed  a  circular  showing  2-gallon  ther- 
mos Jugs  on  which  the  postwar  ceiling 
price  is  to  be  $7.40.  He  sold  double- 
burner  electric  hotplates  in  1S42  at 
$3.59.  and  says  that  a  proposed  post- 
war burner  of  this  same  type,  on  which 
he  has  ja^it  received  a  circular,  has  a 
ceiling  price  of  $22.90  ui>on  it.  He  fur- 
ther says.  "I  could  go  on  and  give  exam- 
ples like  this  for  pages." 

It  docs  not  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence whether  it  Is  the  OPA.  the  WPB.  or 
which  New  Deal  bureau  one  approaches. 
The  almost  certain  reply  Is  that  the  over- 
all picture  demands  thus  and  so,  and 
that  the  regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated to  protect  those  most  vitally  in- 
terested. When  you  pin  these  bureau- 
crats down,  they  admit  that  it  is  the  pro- 
ducer, or  the  big  concern,  which  has  been 
favored.  They  say  these  are  the  ones 
most  vitally  interested.  Only  the  big 
concerns  can  keep  records,  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires and  approximate  the  require- 
ments of  the  multitudinous  regulations 
being  turned  out  of  the  grist  mills  daily 
by  these  New  Deal  bureaus.  The  people 
are  hungry  for  meat  today  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  bungling  of  the  WFA.  the 
OPA  and  others  of  their  kind  respon- 
sible for  having  messed  up  the  produc- 
tion and  transportation  of  meats.  The 
same  is  true  with  reference  to  sugar,  fats 
and  many  other  necessities  of  life.  The 
small  Independent  packers  have  been  al- 
most completely  put  out  of  business. 
The  small  merchants  are  rapidly  closing 
their  doors  l)ecause  they  cannot  comply 
---With  all  the  regulations  and.  with  short- 
age of  help  and  labor,  they  do  not  even 
have  time  to  read  all  the  fine  print  that 
Is  published  by  those  who,  as  a  rule,  never 
successfully  operated  a  business  for 
themselves,  but  think  nevertheless  that 
they  can  tell  experienced  businessmen 
how  to  conduct  their  businesses. 

Recently  I  addressed  this  House  show- 
ing the  discrimination  of  the  War  Com- 
mittee on  Conventions  which,  over  the 
signature  of  its  secretary,  informed  me 
that  between  the  producers  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  retailers  of  the  same, 
they  considered  that  the  producers  were 
more  "vitally  interested  In  this  present 
restriction"  (referring  to  the  Dallas  Mar- 
ket where  our  local  merchants  could 
more  economically  buy  merchandise 
than  make  tripe  to  centers  of  production 
in  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States)  **than  our  local  retailers."  This 
same  authority  said  that  It  is  preferable 
under  present  conditions  to  lenve  It  to 
-tt)«  producer  to  apportion  available  prod- 
.ucta  to  t>M  retailers  than  to  let  the  re- 
taUMV.  vbo  really  represent  the  buying 
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from  his  supplier. 
ie  public  go  hang, 
producers.  The 
lad  the  hardihood 
five  this  informa- 
)f  my  district.    Do 


public,  have  a  voice  fci  the  selection  of 
the  merchandise  which  you  and  I  want. 

This  New  Deal  bur^u  representative 
continues:  "In  addition,  the  present 
question  with  reference  to  merchandise 
is  not  so  much  the  purchaser's  choice 
from  a  style  or  quahtjl  angle,  because  he 
will  accept  and  dispos^  of,  any  merchan- 
dise that  is  available 

In  other  words,  let 
and  take  care  of  th^ 
author  of  this  letter 
to  request  me  not  to 
tion  to  the  merchants! 
you  think  your  liberties  are  not  endan- 
gered? Is  it  not  time  to  call  the  blufl  of 
the  New  Dealocrats?  New  Dealocracy  is 
a  snare  and  a  delusior  . 
,  In  connection  wilt  conventions  and 
assemblies  of  the  peop  e,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  tha .  our  people  are  not 
allowed  to  hold  cout  ty  fairs  this  year 
where  exhibits  are  permitted  from  out- 
side the  county.  Mai^y  other  assemblies 
of  a  more  serious  nat 
such  as  essential  groi 
of  furthering  the  waJ 
of  peacetime  problemi 
dustry,  reemploymenn 
ligion.  veterans'  a&si 
and  community  problems.  It  is  a  serious 
thing  when  the  American  people  are  de- 
nied the  right  and  freedom  of  assemblage 
for  patriotic  and  religious  purpo-ses.  Re- 
cently restrictions  on.  horse  racing  were 
withdrawn  and  the  pan  Ufted.  If  the 
situation  were  not  so  ^rious,  it  would  be 
ludicrou.s.  But  it  goe.^  to  the  heart  of  our 
freedom  and  the  continuation  of  our 
liberty. 

I  am  aware  that  thcBe  who  criticize  the 
New  Deal  administrapon  have  been  la- 
beled as  reactionaries!  and  conservatives. 
We  are  told  we  are  living  in  a  changing 
world;  that  our  Constitution  and  princi- 
ples of  Crovernment  are  outmoded,  that 
they  belong  to  the  horie-and-buggy  days, 
and  many  more  suchi  statements  calcu- 
lated to  influence  the  unthinking  ele- 
ments of  oiu*  population.  Let  me  say 
that  principles  are  immutable.  Charac- 
ter is  permanent.  Tne  laws  which  have 
stood  the  tests  of  timei  the  principles  that 
have  endured  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world,  have  never  changed,  and  their 
righteotisness  will  n^ver  change.  The 
New  Deal  is  not  a  new  deal.  It  is  an  old 
form  of  deception  practiced  by  Napoleon 
and  other  theorists  abd  dictators  of  old 
and  of  modern  Europe.    It  is  merely  a 


ire  are  prohibited, 
(ps  for  the  purpose 
effort,  discussion 
in  agriculture,  in- 
public  health,  re- 
stance,    education. 


device  to  obtain  the 


confidence  of  the 


people  and  to  steal  from  them  their  lib- 
erties and  freedoms.  That  is  what  has 
happened  abroad,  anq  It  is  what  can  hap- 
pen here  unless  we  ard  vigilant  and  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  oppressive  bureaucracy 
foisted  upon  the  American  people  by  the 
New  Dealocrats. 

The  letters  to  whlih  I  have  referred 
above  have  been  recgived  by  me  within 
the  past  few  weeks.  Many  others,  with 
equally  pertinent  illu.sltrations  and  exam- 
ples of  the  disastrous  effects  of  New 
Dealocracy,  could  be  cited.  This  situa- 
tion is  a  live  and  burning  issue  at  this 
very  hour.  It  should  |t>estir  within  us  all 
the  resentment  of  o\ir  souls,  and  make 
us  determine  to  insisi  uiwn  our  ofBcials 
becoming  our  public;  servants,  and  not 
our  dictators.  This  I  country  may  not 
have  been  taken  over  py  the  Communists 


nor  the  Naiis,  nor  by  the  Japs  nor  any 
other  foreign  power;  but  the  influence 
of  such  foreignisms  has  been  so  deeply 
Implanted  into  the  body  politic  and  into 
the  thinking  of  our  people  during  the 
past  12  years,  that  we  are  now  in  serious 
danger  of  becoming  totalitarian.  To- 
talitarianism, in  whatever  form  mani- 
fested and  by  whatever  name  known.  Is 
based  upon  the  conception  that  the  in- 
dividual is  for  the  State.  The  American 
ideal,  stemming  as  it  does  from  the 
teachings  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  State  is  for  the 
individual — for  the  protection  of  his  life, 
liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Any 
policy  that  does  not  withstand  that  test 
is  un-American,  and  belongs  to  some 
outmoded  and  materialistic  conception 
of  government. 


General  Chennault 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROCKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
July  16.  1945: 

GZIflXAL  CHENNAULT 

The  circumstances  surrounding  Major 
General  Chennault's  decLslon  to  resign  as 
commander  of  the  Fourteenth  Air  Force,  re- 
turn home,  and  retire  Xrom  the  Army 
strongly  suggest  disappointment  and  dis- 
agreement on  his  part  over  the  recent  reor- 
ganization making  Lieutenant  General 
Siratemeyer  chiet  of  all  United  States  air 
forces  In  China — a  move  seen  by  some  ob- 
servers as  reducing  the  Fourteenth  to  little 
more  than  a  wing  command. 

Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  this  change, 
as  well  as  upon  the  charge  that  "military 
politics"  dictated  it  and  that  It  may  adversely 
affect  our  relations  with  Chungking,  must 
be  reserved  until  more  facts  are  mtuje  avail- 
able to  clarify  the  situation.  As  for  General 
Chennault,  himself,  however,  no  reservations 
are  necessary.  Ever  since  he  went  to  China 
8  years  ago  to  help  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  organize  an  air  force,  his  record 
has  been  that  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
commanders  of  the  war,  and  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  people — particularly  the 
latter — have  long  held  him  in  the  highest 
personal  esteem,  placing  the"  fullest  confi- 
dence in  his  work. 

If  a  single  phrase  could  summarize  that 
work,  it  might  be  this:  "Doing  a  great  deal 
with  woefully  little."  In  1937.  as  a  retired 
Army  officer  serving  as  adviser  to  Generalis- 
shno  Chiang,  Chennault  found  himself 
equipped  with  hopelessly  antiquated  planes 
and  inexperienced  Chinese  personnel  when 
Japan  launched  Its  all-out  aggression  In 
China.  He  then  prevailed  upon  the  Chiang 
government. .  which  made  him  a  brigadier 
general  in  1941,  to  Invite  American  civUian 
flyers  to  form  a  volunteer  group  against  the 
Japanese.  By  July.  4  years  ago,  this  group, 
which  became  world-famous  as  the  "Flying 
Tigers"  and  which  was  merged  with  our 
Regular  Army  Air  Forces  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, was  fully  organized  and  soon  was  per- 
forming legendary  feets  in  Burma  and  Chlnn. 

Largely  because  of  the  loctatlcal  problem 
tnYolved,  General  Cheunault^who  was  re- 


called to  active  duty  la  our  own  Army  In 
April  IMS.  Ant  as  a  colonel  and  then  ••  a 
tarlgMller  geiMral — nearly  always  had  to  op- 
erate on  a  shoestring.  He  nevertheless  nuide 
the  most  of  his  limited  equipment  and  in- 
flicted such  terrible  attrition  on  enemy 
planes — not  to  mention  enemy  shipping  in 
Chinese  coastal  waters — that  he  is  able  to 
report  now  that  Japan  has  already  been  con- 
clusively beaten  In  the  sky  over  China.  Ac- 
cordingly, whatever  may  be  the  full  story 
behind  his  retirement  (he  himself  suggests 
reasons  of  health),  his  leave  taking  must 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss.  Certainly, 
history  will  remember  him  well  for  the  great 
role  he  has  played  In  laying  the  groundwork 
for  victory  in  Asia. 


Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Declares  for  a 
Guaranteed  Annual  Wage  for  American 
Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CALIFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  12,  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  the  membership 
to  learn  that  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  one  of  America's  greatest  fra- 
ternal organizations,  is  solidly  t>ehind 
organized  labor's  movement  for  a  guar- 
anteed annual  wage. 

In  a  statement  recently  released  in  the 
Capital  by  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  the  able 
and  intelligent  Washington  representa- 
tive of  this  great  fraternity,  Mr.  John 
W.  Young,  national  president,  an- 
nounced the  position  of  the  order  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  pledging,  in  the  name 
of  the  order,  the  unstinted  support  of 
the  more  than  875.000  members  of  this 
mighty  fraternal  organization  in  the 
effort  to  stabilize  wage  worker  income 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Though  the  announcement  of  the 
order's  support  of  the  principle  of  the 
guaranteed  wage  will  be  received  by  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  with  grati- 
fication, it  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion  no 
surprise,  for.  indeed,  this  fraternal  so- 
ciety has  long  been  in  the  vanguard  in 
all  movements  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  the  workingman.  To  those  who  recall 
that  it  *-as  the  Eagles  that  led  the  fight 
for  workman's  compensation  legislation, 
for  safety  appliance  acts,  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws,  for  old-age  retire- 
ment measures,  mother's  pension  provi- 
sions and  innumerable  other  humani- 
tarian proposals,  most  of  which  are  now 
on  the  statute  books,  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  Eagles  should  assume  the  lead- 
ership in  the  instant  effort  to  stabilize 
wage  income  on  an  annual  basis.  That 
the  espousal  of  the  cause  by  this  Nation- 
wide fraternal  organization  presages  an 
early  success  to  the  movement,  none  who 
know  of  its  high  Influence  for  good  wUl 
deny. 

Because  of  Its  historical  Importance 
and  In  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  membership  of  this  body 
that  it  might  be  done,  I  am  handing  to 
the  Public  Printer  for  Inclusion  in  the 
CoNcmsaioNAL  Ricow).  M  «  part  of  my 


Instant  remarks,  a  copy  of  National  Pres- 
ident John  W.  Young's  most  timely  dec- 
laration of  Eagle  policy. 

The  statement  to  which  I  have  Just 
referred,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  following: 
Statucxnt  or  John  W.  Young,  Prxsioent  of 

THX   FXATXENAL  OBOER   OF    EaCLES:    A   GUAR- 

ANTKxo  Annual  Wage 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  with  a  na- 
tional membership  of  more  than  875,000,  Is 
solidly  t>ehind  organized  labor's  movement 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  wage. 

In  fact  our  organization  Is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  movement.  The  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  at  its  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  con- 
vention in  August  1944  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion approving  the  principle  of  the  guaran- 
teed annual  wage. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt,  a  member  of 
our  organization,  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  of  this  problem.  It 
is  heartening  to  learn  that  his  successor. 
President  Truman,  also  a  member  of  the 
Eagles,  is  going  forward  with  this  study. 

This  special  committee,  under  Eric  John- 
ston, President  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  is  now  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  a  report  on  the  more  Intricate 
phases  of  the  program. 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage  will  encour- 
age employment  and  assure  workers  a  steady 
Income.  It  will  remove  from  the  American 
worker  the  tantalizing  uncertainty  which 
arises  out  of  not  knowing  what  his  income 
will  be  next  week  or  next  month.*  It  will 
stabilize  our  economy  as  nothing  else  could. 
It  will  benefit  the  farmer  and  the  so-called 
white-collar  worker,  as  well  as  those  who 
toll  with  their  hands. 

The  guaranteed  annual  wage  is  not  an 
empty,  economic  dream.  It  Is  a  reality  that 
has  already  been  achieved  by  many  laige 
Industries.  The  wage  experience  of  these 
progressive  industries  can  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  other  industries. 

In  the  months  to  come  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  will  work  with  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  Government  In  bringing 
home  to  the  American  people  the  imperauve 
necessity  for  affirmative  action  on  this  vital 
Issue. 


Hon.  D.  Lane  Powers 


legUlator  in  World  War  II  as  a  comt>at 
capUln  m  World  War  II. 

Gen.  "Hap"  Arnold  once  called  Lkm. 
PowDts  "one  of  the  best  friends  the  Army 
has."  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell  has 
added  his  pubUc  thanks  and  I  know 
our  colleague  treasures  the  letter  he 
received  some  years  back  from  former 
Democratic  Representative  Ross  A.  Col- 
lins, of  Mississippi,  long  time  chairman 
of  the  War  Department  appropriation 
subcommittee.  The  latter  wrote  that 
Powers  had  seen  with  him  more  than  10 
years  ago  the  need  of  planes,  tanks,  sub- 
marines, and  fast  moving  vehicles  in 
modern  warfare.  "Our  prophecies,"  he 
wrote,  "have  been  vindicated." 

I  owe  a  personal  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Lane  Powers.  He  was  exceedingly  kind 
and  helpful  to  my  chief  and  predecessor, 
the  late  Representative  George  N.  Seger, 
who  was  called  away  in  1940  near  the 
end  of  his  ninth  term  in  the  House. 
When  the  two  were  serving  together  on 
Capitol  Hill,  Mr.  Seger  was  in  his  late 
sixties  and  early  seventies.  Mr.  Powers 
in  his  late  thirties  and  early  forties.  They 
developed  a  close  comradeship  both  on 
and  off  the  floor.  Lane  Powers  has  been 
equally  kind  and  helpful  to  me  and  with 
his  host  of  friends  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Capital  generally,  I  wish 
him  all  success  in  his  new  endeavors.  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  that  happiness 
they  so  richly  deserve. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  13,  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
Jersey  congressional  delegation  will  miss 
greatly  the  comradeship  and  services  of 
its  distinguished,  friendly,  and  able  Mem- 
ber. Representative  D.  Lane  Powers,  of 
Trenton,  when  he  resigns  shortly  to  be- 
come a  member  of  our  State's  public 
utilities  commission  after  completing 
close  to  12  fruitful  years  in  the  House. 

All  of  us  were  pleased  immeasurably 
when  Representatives  Clarence  Cannon, 
of  Missouri,  and  John  Taber,  of  New 
York,  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  took  the  floor  recently  to  em- 
phasize Representative  Powers'  contri- 
butions to  the  cause  of  national  defense 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  They 
held  that  this  New  Jerseyan.  who  was  a 
fighting  lieutenant  overseas  in  World 
War  I.  had  contributed  m  much  as  a 


The  Fighting  Record  of  the  Eighty-second 
Airborne  Division,  Commanded  by  Maj. 
Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  of  Mount  Carmel, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17.1945 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mount  Carmel  (Pa.)  Item,  on  June  20, 
carried  an  article  under  a  Washington 
date  line  which  was  written  by  Oliver  B. 
Lerch.  lawyer-newspaperman,  of  Mount 
Carmel.  which  describes  the  great  fight- 
ing record  of  the  Eighty-second  Air- 
borne Division  under  the  command  of  a 
great  soldier,  Maj.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin, 
a  boy  who  joined  the  Army  as  a  land  of  16 
years  out  of  Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  in  1924, 

As  one  of  the  youngest  generals  of  the 
Army  he  has  led  his  great  fighting  out- 
fit, the  Eighty-second  Airborne  Division, 
in  some  of  the  greatest  battles  in  the  re- 
cent European  war.  General  Gavin  has 
jumped  with  his  men  into  some  of  the 
toughest  battles  of  World  War  II.  He 
has  parachuted  into  action  along  with 
his  paratroopers  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign to  conquer  Italy  by  spearheading 
the  invasion  of  Sicily,  by  participating 
in  the  Salerno  beachhead  operation,  the 
Anzio  beachhead,  and  by  capturing 
Naples. 

The  gallant  Eighty-second  Airborne 
Division,  which  is  known  as  the  All- 
American  Division,  includes  many  mea 
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from  the  Kreat  anthr»cltc  area  of  Penn- 

ajrlvama  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 


Thla  top  fighting  outfit  fought  the 
Germans  from  the  orchards  of  Nor- 
mandy when  they  participated  in  the 
invasion  of  the  continent  by  dropping 
onto  the  Cherbourg  Penii^ula.  They 
fought  the  Hun  In  Holland  during  the 
memorable  operation  with  the  Six'h 
Airborne  Division  of  the  British  Second 
Army. 

When  the  Germans  broke  through  in 
the  epic  battle  of  the  bulge  in  Luxem- 
burg and  Belgium  in  December  1944. 
this  crack  fighting  organization,  the 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Division,  para- 
chuted into  the  thick  of  the  fight  in  the 
Ardenne  Forest  area. 

When  the  great  battle  of  the  bulge 
was  over,  the  gallant  Eighty-second  Air- 
borne Division  was  In  the  vanguard  of 
the  American -British  forces  fighting  into 
Germany.  It  was  at  Ludwigslust,  Ger- 
many, on  May  2.  1945,  that  this  ace  air- 
fighting  unit  captured  the  Twenty-first 
German  Army,  its  commanding  general, 
his  staff,  and  150,000  men. 

Here  is  a  fighting  general  In  the  full- 
est sense  of  the  term,  one  who  shares  the 
risks  and  hardships  of  battle  in  the  hot 
centers  of  battle  operations.  I  am  proud 
to  number  MaJ.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin 
among  my  constituents. 

Mount  Carmel,  Pa.,  is  proud  of  General 
Gavin  and  loves  him  for  the  modest, 
gentlemanly  soldier  that  he  is.  Here  is 
a  general  who  has  won  the  affection  of 
his  men  because  they  have  seen  him 
share  the  perils  of  the  battle  with  them. 
When  this  great  leader  talks  of  the 
Eighty-second  Airborne  Division  it  is 
'"the  boys"  whom  he  gives  unstinted 
praise  for  the  outstanding  fighting  rec- 
ord of  his  outfit.  Such  a  man  is  'Gen- 
tleman Jim"  or  •Slim  Jim" — Maj.  Gen. 
James  M.  Gavin,  and  such  an  outfit  is 
the  Eighty-second  Airborne  Division. 

The  splendid  record  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Airborne  Division  is  responsible  for 
Its  selection  as  one  of  the  United  States 
Army  units  to  serve  as  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion forces  in  Germany.  The  Eighty- 
second  Airborne  Division  will  occupy  the 
German  capital — Berlin. 

The  accompanying  article  from  the 
Mt.  Carmel  Item  follows: 

CKKriSAL   CA VIM'S    CRXATXST   TKKHX    WAS    WHEN 

BIS  uwjT  cAmnuD  TwiNTr-rissr  nau  owrr 
(By  Oliver  B.  Lerch) 

WAsaiNOTOir,  D.  C.  June  30.— UaJ.  Oen. 
James  li.  QaTin.  commander  of  the  82d  Air- 
borne Division,  one  of  the  "flghtlngesf  out- 
flta  of  the  Army,  and  ranklni?  soldicr-son  of 
Mount  carmel,  Is  coming  home  Thursday  to 
mU  war  bonds,  and  not  for  a  big  welcome - 
home  Jamboree,  he  declared  here  today  in  an 
exclusive  interview  with  the  Item. 

"I  feel  very  deeply  that  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing out  of  this  for  myself.  If  It  U  any 
home-coming,  it  la  merely  as  a  rt?presentatlve 
of  my  outfit,  the  83d  Airborne  Division  which 
tncludn  many  fine  eoldlers  from  my  home 
area  of  the  hani-eoal  field,  the  bronaed  bat- 
tle-hardened Mount  CarmeUte  declared.  The 
tali,  aoft-epoken  general,  mentioned  several 
Mount  Oarmel  toof*  wbo  soldiered  with  him. 
all  first  t'ti—  •l***"^  men  as  be  has  found 
his  fellow  "bard  coal  crackers"  to  be.  In- 
cluding Oocporal  Pked  Martelll  of  West  Second 
Btnet.  and  alao  "a  fine  Polish  lad.  a  very 
eour^Mma  aoMtler.**  who  fought  with  hUu 
ttmyv^teat  tiM  tpic  SlcUian  campaign. 


In  tip-top  form,  the  n  igged  air  commando 
chief  explained  that  h(i  flew  back  to  the 
United  States  a  week  aj  o  and  proceeded  to 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  to  participate  in  the 
mighty  Seventh  War  Loa  i  drive  there.  When 
he  returned  to  Washington,  he  said,  he  told 
his  chief,  Oeorge  Marstall,  General  of  the 
Armies .  "Since  I  am  goli  ig  to  help  sell  bonds 
I  would  like  to  back  up  t  le  bond  selling  drive 
in  my  home  area  in  Penisylvanla,"  to  which 
General  Marshall  readllj  agreed. 

General  Gavin  will  fly  to  the  Sunbury.  Pa., 
Airport  from  LaOuardia  Airport,  New  York 
City,  on  Thursday  after aocn,  where  he  will 
be  met  by  the  Mount  Carmel  delegation  and 
be  eaccrted  to  his  home  I  ow  n. 

Gentleman  Jim  or  S'.lin  Jim.  as  he  Is  also 
known,  declared  he  wL  1  return  to  Europe 
around  the  end  of  the  nonth  to  rejoin  the 
boys  and  proceed  to  Beilin  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Army  Occupation  Forces. 

To  Illustrate  how  serKusly  the  Army  takes 
Its  bond  buying.  General  Gavin  told  how. 
following  the  defeat  of  i  he  German  Army  In 
the  decisive  battle  of  tie  bulge  In  the  Ar- 
denne Forest  area  of  Germany  late  In  Decem- 
ber and  early  January,  "  Ne  were  on  the  go  so 
much  that  our  pay  didn't  catch  up  with  us 
for  3  months.  As  soon  ai  i  we  came  out  of  bat- 
tle, the  first  thing  we  stuged  was  a  war-bond 
selling  drive,  and  oui  iioldicrs  purchased  a 
terrific  amount  of   bcn(Ls.' 

"Is  there  anything  in  particular  you  want 
to  do  In  Mount  Carme  ?'  I  asked  the  gen- 
eral. "Yes,"  he  said.  'I  want  to  visit  old 
friends  and  see  as  many  possible  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  soldiers,  especial!  y  cf  those  soldiers  in 
or  associated  with  the  Eighty-second  Air- 
borne Division." 

"What  do  you  think  of  hard-coal  boys  as 
soldiers?"  "They  can'i  X>e  beat."  he  said, 
"when  It  comes  to  rug)  ednesa,  stamina,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  all-  iround  Ingenuity  as 
fighting  men." 

"What  has  given  you  ;  our  greatest  thrill  to 
date  as  a  soldier?"  "Wei  I."  he  said,  hesitating 
and  In  a  soft-spoken  vo  ce.  "there  have  been 
so  many  exciting  things  which  happened  that 
It  is  difflctilt  to  center  on  one.  I  guess,  how- 
ever. It  was  when  the  Eighty-second  Air- 
borne Division  capturtd  the  Twenty-flrst 
German  Army.  Their  su  rrender  to  us  at  Lud- 
wlgsltist.  Germany,  on  h  lay  2.  1945."  General 
Gavin  related  how  th<  Eighty-second  Air- 
borne Division,  with  ab^ut  15,000  men,  cap- 
tured the  Twenty-first  German  Army,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  General  Von  Tippel- 
skirch— "triple  threat,  t  s  the  boys  called  the 
kraut  commander" — an<  consisting  of  150,000 
German  soldiers.  "Tha  ;  was  about  the  most 
soul -satisfying  experlenie  I've  had  so  far,"  he 
said. 

General  Gavin  produ<  ed  a  photostatic  copy 
of  the  unconditional  Isurrender  agreement 
signed  by  "Von  Tippcisklrch.  General  Der 
Infantrle,"  and  hlnise|f  as  Commander  of 
the  Eighty-second  Airbtrne  Division,  reading 
M  follows: 

•T.  Lieutenant  Oene  >al  Von  Tlppeteklrch. 
commanding  general  of 
Army,  hereby  uncondia 
Twenty-first  German  Army,  and  all  of  its 
attachments,  and  equipment  sr.d  appurte- 
nances thereto,  to  the  Commanding  General 
of  the  Eighty-second  Alrlx)rae  Division. 
United  States  Army."  |rhe  Mount  Carmelite 
continued.  "We  certainly  didn't  coddle  those 
boys.  No  hand-shakina  and  no  fancy  meals 
with  all  the  trUnmings T  We  simply  told  Lieu- 
tenant General  VoA  Tlppclsklrch— Old 
Triple  Threat'— you  are  now  a  prisoner  of  war. 
and  packrd  him  ofT  to  4  POV/  camp. ' 

Spreading  a  captuijed  German  map  of 
northern  ATrlca  and  vtiestem  Europe  on  the 
floor  of  his  apartment,  General  Gavin 
sketched  the  extensltje  key  operations  In 
which  his  division  p^tlclpated  In  Sicily. 
Italy  (Salerno  beachhead  area) ,  In  Septemt>er 
1943;  the  Normandy  Itovaslon  of  June  1J>44 
and  to  Holland  In  September  1944.  "We  sure 
were  glad  to  eee  the  Alied  barrage  coincident 
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with  the   invasion   of 


Normandy   when   we 


Jumped  the  Cherbourg  Peninsula.  When 
that  came  along  we  knew  we  were  In  the  right 
place.  Although  the  Eighty-second  Airborne 
Division  did  not  participate  In  the  campaign 
in  northern  Africa,  we  were  there  later," 
General  Gavin  explained.  The  fighting  they 
went  through  In  Sicily.  Italy,  Normandy,  and 
Holland  constitutes  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  diversified  battle  records  of  any  Army 
unit,  he  stated. 

"Landing  at  Casablanca  In  north  Africa. 
May    19,    1943,    we    next    moved    to    Oujda, 
French  Morocco,  and  then  to  Kalrouan,  Tuni- 
sia, where   we  spearheaded   the  capture   of 
Sicily.     Returning  to  Kalrouan  we  Jumped 
off  from  there  to  the  relief  of  the   beach- 
head at  Salerno,  Italy.     We  also  had  a  com- 
bat   team.    Including    various    branches    of 
our  arms  at  the  Anzlo  beachhead.     The  82d 
Airborne  Division  captured  Naples,  October 
1,      1943."     General     Gavin     related.    "We 
then  went  to  a  camp  about  10  miles  from 
Belfast,    northern    Ireland."     the    scion    of 
tho     Dooley-Gavln     clan     from     southern 
Ireland    commented.      "There     we     trained 
preparatory  to  moving  Into  the  staging  area 
at   Leicester   in   the   English  Midlands  and 
trained  some  more   to  mate  ready  for  the 
big  Jump  onto  the  Cherburg  Peninsula  lu 
the  all-star  big-league  Invasion  of  the  con- 
tinent   on    June    6,    1944."      Following    the 
Normandy  campaign  the  outfit  returned  to 
Leicester  In  mid-July  where  they  reequipped, 
reorganized,  and  trained  some  more  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  Jump— Into  Holland — on 
September  17.  1944.     "That  was  quite  a  deal," 
General  Gavin  commented.     (Indeed  so  all 
will  agree  who  recall  the  fate  of  the  com- 
panion unit  of  the  British  Second  Army— the 
famous  Red  Devils — so  named  because  they 
wear   red   berets — of  the  Sixth  British   Air- 
borne unit,  who  were  cut  off  by  the  Germans 
at  Arnheim  and  lost  many  of  their  men.) 
His  outfit  was  an  Integral  part  of  that  op- 
eration, the  general  explained.     This  was  a 
perfect  piece  of  milltaj^  strategy  which  if 
It  had  succeeded  would  have  ended  the  war 
by  end-running   the   main  German  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Siegfried  line  and  would  have 
provided   access   to   the   heart   of   Germany 
from  the  north.     "We  accomplished  our  mis- 
sion and  although  cut  off  for  some  time  the 
British   2d   Army   linked   up   with   us  after 
3  days."      He  recalled  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  this  con- 
tact.     "0\ir  Job,"  he  related,  "was  to  secure 
the  bridges  across  the  Maas  River  and  the 
Waal  (Lower  Rhine)   River  In  Holland.    We 
also  had  to  secure  the  terrain,  clear  out  the 
Krauts  and  hold  unUl  relieved.     We  did  this, 
capturing  the  bridge  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  at  Nljmegen  where  we  linked  up 
with  the  British  2d  Army. 

"Ours  was  the  first  American  Army  to  cross 
the  Rhine — and  crossing  the  Rhine  wasn't 
so  hard  after  all."  At  this  point  General 
Gavin  displayed  a  handsome  brochure  pre- 
sented to  his  division  by  the  grateful  citizens 
of  Nljmegen  which,  appropriately,  included 
a  picture  of  the  fine  bridge  across  the  lower 
Rhine  at  that  point. 

"After  the  Holland  job,-  General  Gavin 
said,  "we  returned  to  Btance — in  mid-Novem- 
ber 1944,  and  when  General  von  Rundstedt 
(whom  General  Elsenhower  described  as  the 
finest  Oertnaa  general)  broke  through  in 
the  ArdenaM  VDreet  on  December  17,  1944, 
we  got  going  on  that  show." 

The  fighting  In  the  Ardennes  Forest  was 
described  by  General  Gavin  as  among  the 
toughest  ever  encountered  by  an  American 
army  with  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
men  comparable  to  those  suffered  by  Gen- 
eral Washington's  force*  at  Valley  Forge 
In  the  Revolutionary  War.  "We  were  thrown 
Into  the  break-through  area,  and  that  bat- 
tle proved  the  abeolute  fighting  qualities  of 
air-borne  troops.  Ours  Is  one  of  the  fight- 
Ingest  outfits  In  the  Army  and  In  the  newest 
form  of  mlUtary  technique.  That  fighting 
was  the  hardest  fighting  in  United  States 


military  history."  the  general  observed.  (He 
Is  a  former  West  Point  Instructor  In  tactics 
and  strategy.)  "Our  air-borne  troops  fought 
superbly  as  ground  troops  as  was  proved  at 
Vlelsalm,  Chemeux,  and  Bastogne,  Belgium," 
he  declared. 

"Following  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  we  went 
back  into  action  after  a  month's  rest,  and 
carried  through  the  attack  into  Germany 
as  a  part  of  the  British  Second  Army.  That 
was  the  show  where  Old  Triple  Threat  (Lieu- 
tenant General  von  Tipplesklrch)  surren- 
dered. It  was  at  Ludwigslust,  Germany, 
where  we  linked  up  with  the  Russians  who 
were  hot  en  the  neck  of  the  krauts  when  they 
surrendered  to  us." 

General  Gavin  expressed  admiration  for 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Russian  solders 
and  related  how  famously  he  and  his  men 
got  along  with  them.  The  tenacious  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Englishmen  and  Welshmen 
of  the  British  forces  also  won  his  praise.  He 
recalled  how  well  they  got  on  with  the  Rus- 
sians, their  accordion -playing  soldier,  danc- 
ing, etc..  reminding  him  of  the  Russian. 
Polish,  wedding  parties  he  attended  as  a 
youngster  back  home  In  Mount  Carmel.  (He 
u'as  only  16  when  he  Joined  the  Army  out  of 
Mount  Carmel  in  1924.)  The  general  feels 
that  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  many 
nationalities  making  up  his  home  town  pop- 
ulation is  a  decided  asset  In  his  business. 


could  be  no  merger  without  regimenta- 
tion and  dictatorship.  Trends  In  Amer- 
ica in  recent  years,  he  concluded,  have 
been  dangerously  totalitarian  and  he  ex- 
horted his  listeners  to  support  an  early 
return  to  the  people  of  those  powers  pro- 
vided them  by  the  founding  fathers  in 
their  devotion  to  the  republic  form  of 
government. 

Among  those  who  heard  Representa- 
tive Cunningham  was  Thomas  Rear,  who 
has  been  a  Lincolnian  for  17  years.  And 
another  was  Representative  Cunning- 
ham's daughter-in-law,  former  marine 
Sergeant  Florence  Jelsma,  whose  father, 
Eli  Jelsma,  Is  chairman  of  the  club's  ex- 
ecutive board.  The  Representative's  son. 
Edward,  gave  his  life  fighting  with  the 
Marines  at  Saipan. 


Lincoln  Republican  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NXW  JERSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  13.  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  50 
years  ago  last  Wednesday  a  group  of 
high-minded  citizens  of  the  Republican 
Party  faith  met  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
organized  the  Lincoln  Republican  Club. 
Ever  since  this  club  has  been  a  leader  in 
civic  activities  promoting  the  cause  of 
good  government. 

At  the  Lincoln  Club's  golden  jubilee 
banquet  Wednesday  night  Paterson's 
able  Mayor  William  P.  Furrey  pointed  to 
the  fact  there  were  51  Lincolnians  in  the 
armed  services  out  of  a  total  male  mem- 
bership of  351.  The  club  sold  $500,000  In 
bonds  in  the  Seventh  War  loan  drive  and 
it  is  not  forgetting  its  fighting  men.  It 
sends  each  $2  monthly  with  an  extra  $5 
at  Christmas. 

Paterson's  Lincolnians  will  never  for- 
get the  distinguished  orator  who  came 
from  Washington  to  be  their  principal 
speaker  at  their  anniversary  festivities. 
He  was  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  IMr.  CuNNiNGH.sMl.  Paterson's  pa- 
pers lauded  his  Inspiring  speech  and  club 
President  George  Small  recorded  it  as  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  Lincoln  Club 
history. 

Representative  Cunningham  traced  the 
history  of  the  republic  form  of  govern- 
ment from  biblical  days  and  insisted  that 
it  was  only  when  a  people  sought  one- 
man  rule  and  regimentation,  departing 
from  the  republic  form,  that  enslavement 
and  wars  resulted.  The  people,  he  con- 
tinued, never  began  wars.  Describing 
the  American  Constitution  as  three  writ- 
ten pages — one  providing  for  the  legis- 
lature, another  the  executive,  and  the 
third  the  judiciary— he  emphasized  there 


Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  commencement  ad- 
dress of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack  at 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  on 
June  13,  1945: 

Your  Excellency,  our  t)eloved  Most  Rev- 
erend Archbishop  Cushlng;  Your  Excellency, 
Most  Reverend  Bishop  Yu  Pin;  right  rev- 
erend, very  reverend,  and  reverend  fathers; 
very  reverend  father  rector;  and  members  cf 
the  faculty:  Your  Excellency,  Governor  Tobln; 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  as  I  stand  under  the  towers 
of  this  magnificent  institution,  symbolic  of 
our  ancient  and  treasured  faith  and  culture, 
and  as  I  look  out  upon  the  broad  view  of  our 
beloved  Boston,  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the 
honor  of  this  degree  which  brings  us  together 
as  alumni  of  our  dear  alma  mater.  Boston 
College. 

You  are  about  to  depart  from  a  glorious 
institution     of    higher    learning.    You    are 
ready  to  commence  a  life  of  full  personal 
Initiative  in  a  world  of  turmoil  and  strife. 
You  go  forth  well  equipped  to  take  the  Jour- 
ney of  life  and  to  meet  with  confidence  the 
challenge  of  the  coming  years.    Yours  has 
been  the  privilege  of  able  guidance  through- 
out the  academic  period  by  those  competent 
In  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  wisdoms. 
Your  teachers  have  sought  to  develop  in  you 
the    intellectual    and    moral    virtues.    They 
have  sought  to  convince  you  that  the  happi- 
ness and  perfection  of  men  and  women  are 
not  found  In  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  fame,  or 
power,  but  rather  in  the  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  highest  Ideals.    You  have  been  trained 
here  to  be  leaders  In  Catholic  thought  and 
action— leaders  In  your  communities— lead- 
ers In  business  and  professional  life— lesders 
in  the  service  of  Ood  and  country.    That 
leadership  will  be  a  constructive  one  if  you 
put  Into  practice  the  fundamental  principles 
and  truths  which  you  have  learned  here  as 
students.    Despite  the  temporary  discomfort 
they  may  occasion  and  the   consistency  of 
conduct  they  may  demand,  If  you  faU  to  ad- 
here to  these  first  principles  In  your  own  life, 
your  leadership  will  have  lost  Its  value. 

As  students  of  this  great  college  you  roust 
have  caught  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  teachers  who  have  been  your  guide. 


That   spirit   might  be  summed   up   In   one 
word — truth. 

The  message  I  hope  to  leave  with  you  to- 
day Is  to  apply  those  truths  to  the  practical 
life  that  faces  you — to  become  an  apostle 
of  truth.  Adherence  to  truth  is  the  road  to 
earthly  and  eternal  happiness. 

It  Is  becaxise  of  that  love  which  your 
teachers  have  for  truth  that  they  have 
wp.ged  an  uncompromising  tattle  against 
every  form  of  error;  against  evU  and  sin; 
to  prepare  ycu  for  the  future  battle  of  life, 
and  to  bring  earthly  and  eternal  happiness 
to  others.  The  lives  of  your  teachers  must 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  you  as  In  days  u> 
come  you  have  memories — memories  of  the 
faith  that  must  constantly  be  your  guide — 
memories  of  the  love  of  God  that  must  ever 
drive  you  on  to  greater  and  greater  heights — 
memories  of  the  Joy  that  can  be  yours  when 
you  put  to  work  what  you  have  stored  in  your 
minds  and  heaste. 

In  order  to  Justify  their  faith  in  you,  you 
must  carry  through  their  teachings  and  dedi- 
cate yourselves  to  personal  perfection,  to  the 
common  good  of  mankind  and  the  glory  of 
God. 

Twice  blessed  by  your  rearing  In  the  faith 
of  Christ  and  In  the  traditions  of  a  noble 
Commonwealth,  It  may  be  well  to  contem- 
plate what  Catholic  teachings  can  mean  for 
our  country.  The  Insistence  of  the  Catholic 
Church  upon  the  sacredness  of  personality 
has  been  responsible  for  the  emergence  of 
the  Ideals  of  our  civilization. 

Real  democracy  recognizes  God  and  His 
natural  law.  The  liberties  of  our  own  de- 
mocracy are  based  upon  and  strengthened 
by  the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  Is  because 
our  Government  Is  based  on  His  teachings 
that  it  occupies  its  position  of  power  and 
prestige.  As  Christianity  alone  can  explain 
the  origin  of  our  Republic.  It  alo^  can  sus- 
tain It  In  being.  Where  shall  we  turn  for 
that  source  of  virtue  requisite  for  a  healthy 
democracy  except  to  a  religion  fashioned  by 
God  Himself,  able  by  reason  of  Its  divine 
origin  to  Impart  strength  to  the  weak,  forti- 
tude to  those  In  ordeal,  courage  to  the 
faint-hearted;  a  religion  able  to  lift  to  a  high 
state  of  moral  rectitude.  Such  a  religion  Is 
ours. 

You  are  about  to  graduate  from  this  out- 
standing Institution  In  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  of  history.  For  we  have  seen 
the  triumph  of  an  American  Ideal  of  gov- 
ernment under  law  and  God  over  the  titanic 
forces  which  would  subjugate  man  and  make 
him  a  slave  of  the  state  by  the  attempted 
banishment  of  Gk)d. 

In  achieving  this  victory  Boston  College 
has  taken  a  notable  and  distinguished  part. 
The  sacrifices  of  all  her  sons  can  be  evi- 
denced by  the  heroic  example  of  two  of  her 
sons— one  a  priest  and  the  other  a  layman. 
Their  sacrifices  also  emphasize  the  value, 
the  importance,  the  necessity  of  the  applica- 
tion of  our  religious  truths  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  our  everyday  life. 

For  it  was  Father  O'Callaghan.  termed  by 
his  commanding  officer,  "the  bravest  man  I 
ever  saw,"  who  said  of  his  experience  In  one 
of  the  most  frightful  naval  struggles  of  war,. 
•I  was  not  afraid.      I  was  not  brave.      My 
courage  was  due  to  my  religious  training." 
You  will  also  remember  it  was  the  late 
Commander  Shea  who  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
son  which  will  be  an  epic  in  the  annals  of 
America.     He  summed  up  the  education  and 
the  training  he  received,  and  which  you  have 
received,  when  he  said,  "Be  a  good  Catholic 
and  you  can't  help  being  a  good  American." 
Father   O'Callaghan    and   the   late   Com- 
mander Shea  have  given  to  the  world  the 
complete  meaning  of  Catholic  truth  In  ac- 
tion.     The    significant    leeson    that    their 
deeds  and  utterances  convey  to  us  is  that 
response  to  the  law  of  Ood  Is  the  uue  guide 
of  human  conduct. 

If  some  of  you  feel  that  the  pioneering 
spirit  is  no  looter  newUd.  you  are  sadly 
mistaken.  Those  poieeeeed  of  noble  ideals 
must  still  try  to  eliminate  the  dark  barriers 
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of  hatred,  tusplclon.  intolerance,  and  selflfh- 
whlcli  bare  kept  the  human  famtly  dl- 
Who  are  better  able  to  go  forth  and 
,   ite  these  barriers  to  the  pro(rre«s  of 

jlnd  than  you  who  have  been  educated 

to  a  way  of  life  based  upon  truth,  love,  and 
tacrlftee — you  who  recognlie  the  worth  of 
the  Individual  and  respect  his  Ocd-glven 
rights. 

Th«  experience  of  life  should  teach  us 
that  when  men  and  women  become  indif- 
ferent to  the  dignity  of  himianlty  they  soon 
begin  to  think  that  saving  their  physical 
existence  means  saving  their  dignity.  When 
Individuals  and  groups  become  Indifferent 
to  Ood.  thetr  spiritual  values  are  ro  longer 
the  driving  force  of  their  lives  and  life 
becomes  a  mad  scramble  to  attain  the  false 
pemk  of  economic  stability.  When  people 
baooeie  indifferent  to  truth  they  are  open 
targets  for  the  shattering  gun-flre  of  propa- 
ganda and  emutionalUm.  It  Is  then  that 
tha  final  goal  ceases  to  be  the  center  around 
which  roble  hopes  and  desires  revolve.  It 
Is  tnen  when  people  grow  weary  of  being 
human  and  pretend  to  shake  off  their  hu- 
manity by  wearing  false  faces. 

The  questions  must  be  answered:  "WUl 
the  heart  of  man  be  filled  with  peace  or  will 
It  be  empty"*»  "WUl  It  harbor  love  or  hate"? 
"Must  the  heart  of  man  be  shrivelled  with 
selfishness"?  Catholic  education  answers 
by  filling  the  mind  with  truth,  the  truth 
about  God.  the  truth  about  man,  the  truth 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  then 
Insists  that  this  truth,  put  to  work  In  eco- 
oomlc.  domestic,  social,  and  political  life 
is  the  sole  guaranty  for  good  citizens.  Your 
studies  here  at  Boston  College  have  made 
known  to  you  that  the  really  practical  per- 
son must  havs  principles,  not  principles 
stared  in  the  mind  alone,  but  principles  that 
are  put  idlo  constant  use.  It  Is  these  prin- 
ciples concerning  Ood.  man.  and  society 
which  constitute  the  great  traditional  truths 
o(  Gur  civilization. 

For  Just  a  few  minutes  I  ask  you  gradu- 
ates to  pause  and  allow  your  minds  to  re- 
flect on  these  truths.  Pace  to  face  with  the 
material  world  the  spontaneous  question 
suggests  Itself  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world. 
It  la  not  merely  a  question  of  planets,  con- 
tinents, and  oceans,  but  the  picking  up  of 
a  piQ  from  the  fioor.  the  beat  of  a  heart 
or  the  clasp  of  a  hand  that  cries  out  for 
the  existence  of  a  first  cause  of  all  reality. 
Things  take  on  meaning  with  the  existence 
of  a  personal,  loving,  provident  God.  Crea- 
tion may  be  likened  to  a  great  orchestra 
with  thouK&nds  of  instruments  blending 
their  various  notes  under  the  direction  of 
the  master  leader  who  alone  can  produce  the 
beautiful  harmony  In  which  heaven  and 
earth  declare  the  «-isdom  of  their  Maker. 

If  the  world  has  raised  eyebrows  super- 
ciliously In  the  past,  before  we  are  through 
jmith  this  devastating  war  people  will  have 
to  lock  to  Ood  for  faith,  hope,  and  love,  or 
else  plimge  themselves  Into  the  depths  of 
ir.  Naturalistic  education  was  to 
the  ».iclal  order — It  pulled  down  the 
of  religion  and  now  nations  lie  pros- 
am  d  the  charred  ruins  of  a  world  that 
ftx^bt  and  rejected  God.  Religion  with  its 
creed  puts  graphically  before  the  mind  super- 
nattiral  truths  which  uplift — irrellglon  oblit- 
erates these  truths.  Your  task  as  graduates 
cf  this  college  will  be  to  show  others  bow 
Irrellglon  has  brought  about  a  fourfold 
apostasy:  apostasy  from  truth,  the  truth  of 
Ood.  apostasy  from  brotherhood,  because 
neighbors  have  not  been  treated  as  brothers: 
apostasy  from  hope,  for  despair  has  seeped 
Into  men's  souls;  apostasy  from  freedom,  be- 
cause no  nation  can  claim  freedom  for  Its 
citizens  unices  that  freedom  be  recogniaed 
as  coming  from  the  Qlver  of  gifts. 

It  requires  no  mental  labor  to  perceive  that 
man  has  both  material  and  spiritual  activi- 
Ues.     By  virtue  cLhia  abUity  to  atutn  truth. 


man  rises  to  a  conceptkn  of  Ood,  to  Ideals 
of  virtue,  to  the  necessity  of  moral  ar.tlona 
In  accordance  with  his  nature.  The  Indi- 
vidual goal  does  not  ea  elude  but  demands 
the  principle  of  solidarity  of  the  hiunan  race 
since  all  are  destined  lar  a  future  life  of 
ceaseless  activity  based  (n  -he  possession  of 
Ocd  and  overflowing  wltli  the  depths  cf  love. 
love  of  Ocd  and  love  of  neighbor.  When  the 
goal  of  human  living  Is  viewed  In  this  way. 
then  the  barriers  of  selt-love.  racial  preju- 
dices, class  distinctions,  Extreme  nationalism 
and  other  baser  human  i  ifluences  are  melted 
away.  Sources  of  happ  ness  are  discovered 
other  than  these  which  iprlng  from  the  well 
of  sense  satisfaction.  Christian  humanl- 
tarlanlsm.  the  brother*  ood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  Ood.  loyal  patriotic  de- 
votion to  country  and  »  mankind  are  the 
echoes  of  hearts  at  peac;.  When  caught  up 
and  Interpreted  In  the  1  ght  of  the  goodness 
and  truth  and  b?auty  which  is  God,  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  happinens  possible  to  man- 
kind. 

No  Institution  can  res  alve  the  Issue  In  our 
country's  favor  In  the  postwar  world  more 
perfectly  than  the  Christian  heme.  How 
true  it  Is  that  the  family  is  the  unit  of  society 
and  no  society  can  rise  h  igher  than  its  funda- 
mental unit. 

In  our  plans  for  peac»  we  must  recognize 
the  place  of  the  faml  y.  The  Christian 
home  Is  based  on  an  abj  olxrte  respect  for  law 
and  order.  It  demands  the  virtue  of  paren- 
tal authority  and  fllial  obedience.  Its  walls 
are  solidided  by  religion  its  atmosphere  purl- 
fled  by  morality.  Obedience  Is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  Its  activitlei — obedience  to  Ood. 
obedience  to  church,  obedience  to  state. 
There  can  be  no  valid  lor  virtuous  citizen- 
ship where  ther»  Is  neither  authority  nor 
obedience  to  authority.  The  government  of 
the  Christian  home  fimlshes  the  proper 
model  for  good  citlzensl  ilp.  It  Is  the  enemy 
of  anarchy  and  the  su  jporter  of  authority. 
Peace  and  happiness  a  -e  its  products.  No 
nation  that  has  the  sllihtest  interest  in  its 
own  preservation  can  a  lord  to  tamper  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  hone.  The  nation  that 
facilitates  divorce,  tha ;  sanctions  the  per- 
nicious doctrine  of  bllh  prevention,  that 
falls  to  make  the  hone  the  object  of  its 
finest  legislation.  Is  moving  toward  destruc- 
tion. 

What  a  glorious  oppoi  tunity  you  graduates 
of  Boston  College  have  to  Impregnate  Cath- 
olic principles  in  America  today.  Do  not 
say,  "I  am  but  one  pe  son  and  what  can  I 
do  against  the  rising  ;ide?"  Not  all  great 
things  are  done  by  tremendous  movements 
with  millions  of  foUcwers.  Some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  history  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  fe'w  acting  courageously 
under  the  inspiration  itnd  guidance  of  God. 
America  has  been  called  the  land  of  cp- 
portimity.  Conditions  in  other  lands  have 
changed  the  map  of  iie  world.  Dictators 
have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  position  of 
supreme  arbiters  in  liuman  affairs.  Is  It 
any  wonder  that  the  torch  in  the  upraised 
hands  of  the  Lady  of  L  berty  shines  brighter 
than  ever,  giving  llghl  in  this  blackout  of 
freedom?  Yet  we  mus  ;  admit  there  are  les- 
sons in  truth  and  himility  to  be  learned^ 
that  our  progress  has  not  always  been  In 
terms  of  what  is  best  for  human  beings — 
that  our  freedom  has  Eot  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a  spiritual  gif  .  We  may  manufac- 
ture the  best  of  everyining.  but  the  best  in 
terms  of  himian  being  must  be  the  best  In 
culture,  and  that  culture  Is  what  yctir 
church  and  your  colleg  s  have  taught  ycu. 

I  have  not  attempte:!  to  discuss  the  im- 
portant problems  of  tsday  or  of  the  post- 
war era.  Bather.  I  have  attempted  to  im- 
press upon  you.  as  yoi  are  about  to  enter 
the  serious  responsible  part  of  your  life — 
and  I  say  this  based  up  an  my  own  experience 
and  humble  eflorU  In  life — that  adherence 
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to  the  application  of  the  spiritual  truths 
you  possess  nrn  the  roads  to  true  happiness 
and  honorable  success.  These  truths  are  not 
merely  academic  In  nature,  they  are  living, 
dynamic  Influences  In  life. 

There  Is  one  specific  subject  of  far-reach- 
ing Importance  which  It  Is  appropriate  to 
dlbcuss  on  this  occasion,  and  that  Is  the 
question  of  future  permanent  peace.  That 
hope  lies  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of 
us.  It  is  born  out  of  pain,  suffering,  sacri- 
fice, destruction,  and  death. 

Dvirlng  the  past  several  years  there  has 
arisen  the  most  terrible  danger  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  the  concept  of  Individual 
human  dignity  and  rights  that  has  faced  any 
generation  for  a  number  of  centuries.  We 
see  mankind  traveling  the  road  of  war. 
Within  a  generation  we  have  experienced  two 
terrible  destructive  conflicts.  V/hy?  Human 
greed,  lust,  and  hate — a  denial  of  God  and 
His  word.  Unless  some  definite  action  la 
taken  to  block  the  road  of  war  that  mankind 
is  traveling.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  another  conflict,  more  terrible  than 
the  present  one.  will  again  engulf  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  this  and  the  last  war,  we  know,  or 
we  ought  to  know,  that  a  challenge  to  liberty 
anywhere  Is  a  challenge  to  liberty  everywhere. 
Yes;  If  a  blow  Is  struck  against  human  free- 
dom In  some  very  remote  part  of  the  world. 
we  are  likely  to  find  out  that  we  shall  be 
eventually  called  upon  again  to  defend  our 
freedom. 

At  the  present  time  In  San  Francisco  a 
conference  of  the  representatives  of  over  45 
nations  are  meeting,  trying  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation which  will  assure  an  enduring  peace. 
We  all  pray  and  hope  that  their  efforts 
will  be  successful. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  efforts  toward 
attaining  this  goal  must  be  viewed  with  pa- 
tience, tolerance,  and  understanding. 

We  all  want  our  country  to  take  Its  place 
as  a  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  a  cooperative  effort,  based  upon  equity  and 
Justice  to  all  nations.'  large  and  small,  to 
bring  about  permanent  peace. 

In  laying  the  foundation  and  building  the 
structure  of  peace,  all  nations  must  make 
such  contributions  and  sacrifices  as  are  nec- 
essary to  reach  the  common  objective. 

In  order  for  a  lasting  peace  to  be  estab- 
lished. It  win  be  necessary  that  the  moral  law 
be  recognized  and  obeyed. 

The  law  of  any  nation — treaties  made  be- 
tween nations — and  any  plan  for  permanent 
peace  that  does  not  conform  to  the  natural 
law  cannot  be  of  a  lasting  nature.  It  will 
only  be  an  armistice.  If  mankind  Is  to  lay 
the  foimdation  for  a  structure  of  lasting 
peace,  the  cornerstone  of  that  foundation 
mtist  be  truth— the  truth  given  to  mankind 
by  Ood.  Himself. 

Having  Its  source  In  Ood.  Himself,  the 
Catholic  Church,  down  through  the  cen- 
turies, has  championed  the  cause  of  peace; 
peace  with  Justice. 

Down  through  the  centuries  the  rupreme 
pontiffs  of  the  Catholic  Church  have  spoken 
out  with  vision  and  courage  In  the  cause  of 
peace.  In  this  war-torn  world  Pope  Plus  XII 
and  later  In  April  of  this  year,  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  administrative 
board  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  have  given  to 
the  world  the  pattern  for  an  enduring  peace. 
All  persons,  without  regard  to  creed,  can- 
not fail  to  be  Impressed  by  the  soundness  of 
their  pronouncements.  I  quote  from  the 
archbishops'  and  bishops'  statement: 

"Democracy  is  built  on  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  person  with  Its  God-gtven 
Inviolable  rights.  It  achieves  unity  and 
strength  In  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  all 
citizens  for  the  common  good  under  govern- 
ments chosen  and  supported  by  the  people. 
It  will  advance,  expand,  and  develop  our  cul- 
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ture.  It  win  maintain  continuity  with  our 
Christian  past.  It  will  give  security  for  our 
Christian  future." 

And  quoting  further: 

"Democracy's  bulwark  Is  religion,  and  jus- 
tice is  Its  watchword.  We  entered  this  war 
to  defend  our  democracy.  It  Is  our  solemn 
responsibility.  In  the  reconstruction,  to  use 
our  full  influence  In  safeguarding  the  free- 
doms of  all  peoples.  This,  we  are  convinced, 
is  the  only  way  to  an  enduring  peace." 

In  the  perplexities  that  confront  tis  and  the 
wide  differences  of  opinion  on  many  Issues 
It  is  recognized  that  we  must  turn  to  God  to 
find  the  basis  for  permanent  peace.  In  our 
ancient  faith,  in  the  traditional  teachings  of 
Boston  College,  In  the  encyclicals  of  the 
vicars  of  Christ  and  the  teachings  of  otir 
hierarchy  aie  to  be  found  the  truths,  princi- 
ples, and  the  true  chart  for  the  solution  of 
the  difliculties  which  beset  individuals  and 
nations. 

Though  we  have  long  days  of  hardship 
aliead  to  achieve  final  victory,  let  us  resolve 
now  to  give  generously  the  sacrifices  de- 
manded of  all  to  bring  about  a  just  and 
enduring  peace — the  hope  of  mankind. 


Veterans'  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18,  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  much 
discussion  has  been  had  within  the  past 
few  days  regarding  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tals, the  amendments  to  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  and  also  respecting  the  veterans' 
preference  in  the  future.    May  I  say.  at 
the  very  outset,  that  following  service  in 
World  War  I  and  following  my  activi- 
ties in  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  I  have  given 
much  thought  to  the  problems  which 
confront  the  veterans  of  this  war  and  of 
all  wars.    There  are  many  and  various 
problems  which  we  must  face  respect- 
ing our  veterans.    I  also  desire  to  state 
that  I  will  do  all  within  my  power  to  aid 
the  veterans  of  this  war,  and  of  all  wars, 
that  they  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
rehabilitate  themselves,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible,   following    their    service    in    the 
armed  forces  of  our  country.    They  have 
won  their  right  to  all  of  the  privileges 
which  the  Congress  can  reasonably  and 
properly  extend  to  them.    They  are  our 
heroes,  they  have  given  material  aid  to 
our  Nation,  and  they  should  be  awarded 
all  that  a  grateful  Nation  can  extend  to 
them. 

On  July  17.  1945,  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Voorhis]  made  certain 
statements  respecting  some  remarks  con- 
cerning some  material  I  had  extended  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  on  July  3, 
1945,  at  pages  A3507,  A3508,  and  A3509, 
with  reference  to  the  care  of  our  veterans. 
I  have  just  discovered.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  the  issue  of  July 
19, 1945,  has  a  very  lengthy  editorial  upon 
that  very  subject,  which  editorial  I  here 
insert  that  all  may  read  its  contents.  The 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  is  as 
follows: 


Vm&ANS   AXE    WATCHING 

Up  on  Capitol  HUl  3  weeks  ago,  we  were 
quite  startleJ  to  hear  an  expression  that  was 
strangely  reminiscent  of  another  that  had 
been  made  In  1933.  Chairman  John  E.  Ran- 
kin of  the  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation,  whom  we  know  to  be  a 
friend  of  veterans,  said:  "We  are  going  to 
havj  to  go  back  to  the  policy  we  had  In  the 
twenties.  •  •  •  We  then  took  care  of 
service-connected  disabilities  plus  constitu- 
tional diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis  and 
neuropsychiatric  disorders.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  take  care  of  every  man 
who  gets  sick  and  happens  once  to  have 
worn  a  uniform." 

That  Is  a  direct  quotation  ana.  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  to  take  It  down,  verbatim  cor- 
rect.    In    1933,   just    after   the   vicious   and 
wickedly    conceived    "Act    to    Maintain    the 
Credit  of  the  United  States  Government"  was 
perpetrated  upon  a  bewildered  people,  the 
then  President  of  this  Nation  said  In  Chicago: 
"The   fact  of  wearing  a  uniform  does   not 
mean   that   he    (the  veteran)    can   demand 
and  lecelve  from  his  Government  a  benefit 
which  no  other  citizen  receives.    It  does  not 
mean  that  because  a  person  served  In  the 
defense   of   his   country,   performed   a    basic 
obligation  of  citizenship,  he  should  receive 
a  pension  from  his  Government  because  of  a 
disabllitv  Inciirred  after  his  service  had  ter- 
minated, and  not  connected  with  that  serv- 
ice."   That  also  Is  a  direct  quotation,  and  the 
veterans  of  this  country  recall  with  disdain, 
and  now  with  some  foreboding,  that  the  In- 
famous Economy  Act  for  the  space  of  a  lew 
months  was  a  studied  attempt  to  save  the 
Government's  credit  at  the  expense  alone  of 
their  disabled  comrades.     That  act  was  the 
darkest  blot  ever  to  appear  upon  the  national 
honor.    To  this  day  It  has  not  been  entirely 
erased.    And  now  comes  another  dire  threat 
that    would    further    besmirch    the    service 
rendered  to  oiir  countrymen  by  their  saviors 
who  have  worn  the  uniform. 

Being  discussed  by  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee at  the  time  of  Rankin's  statement  was 
the  question  of  hospitalization  for  veterans. 
Veterans'  Administration  officials  were  offer- 
ing testimony  that  In  spite  of  frantic  efforts, 
the  hospital  building  program  was  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  demands  for  beds  for  men  being 
discharged  with  service-connected  Injuries 
and  diseases.  The  demand  to  temporarily 
withhold  existing  hospitalization  rights  of 
non-service-connected  disabled  men  seemed 
so  logical  that  other  Congressmen  chimed  In 
with  the  thought  that,  unpopular  as  it  might 
be,  realism  mvist  be  shown  and  curtailments 
must  be  made  In  order  to  take  care  of  our 
wounded.  The  whole  demand  Is  built  upon 
another  of  those  misconceptions  that  cruci- 
fied veterans  a  dozen  years  ago.  and  unless 
the  Veterans'  Committee  watches  its  step.  It 
win  be  responsible  for  creating  mischief  that 
can  never  be  condoned. 

We  can  well  afford  to  pass  up  the  derelic- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  not 
being  farslghted  enough  to  meet  existing 
conditions.  There  has  been  a  request  for 
more  and  more  beds  annually  by  organized 
veterans  who  know,  through  their  rehabilita- 
tion work,  what  the  needs  are  and  have  been. 
For  more  than  a  year  now  there  has  been  a 
half  billion  dollars  authorized  for  such 
building,  most  of  It  unsought  by  the  veterans- 
agency  that  has  been  hoping  and  expecting 
to  inherit  permanent  Army  installations  for 
Its  own  use.  Priorities  have  been  trouble- 
some affairs  and  labor  has  been  scarce,  yet 
we  can  and  do  blame  that  agency  for  sug- 
eestlng  a  remedy  that  would  murder  hun- 
dreds of  men  who  fought  for  their  country 
m  time  of  war  and  who  are  entitled  to 
proper  consideration.  Veterans  will  hold  to 
account  any  Congressmen  who  fall  Into  a  new 
economy  trap. 


No  member  of  this  committee — In  fact,  few 
If  any  of  Veterans'  Administration  officials — 
are  capable  of  passing  upon  the  question  of 
service  connection.  Those  const  1  tut loual- 
dlsease  cases  Representative  Rankin  talks 
about  were  made  pensionable  and  granted 
service-connected  benefits  back  In  the  twen- 
ties by  Rankin's  own  bill  and  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  were  presumably  service- 
connected  but  could  not  prove  It.  Tliere  are 
many  thousands  of  others  just  as  deserving 
that  do  not  come  under  that  legislation. 
That  Is  one  reason  why  they  are  entitled  to 
hospltalizr-tlon.  World  War  II.  with  all  of 
its  new  war  weapons.  Intensive  fire  action. 
Its  exacting  combat  pace,  strange  diseases 
emanating  from  the  jungles  of  one  part  of 
the  world  and  the  deserts  and  snows  of  others, 
will  bring  new  problems.  Millions  will  not 
be  able  to  prove  service  incurrence  for  trou- 
bles that  will  arise  from  the  wearing  of  a 
uniform,  and  no  member  of  any  committee 
will  be  able  to  say  otherwise. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  angle  to  thU 
question.  Men  who  have  worn  and  are  wear- 
ing the  uniform  do  not  do  It  "just  because." 
That  does  not  Just  "happen."  In  most  cases 
our  veterans  were  compelled  to  don  It.  They 
fought  for  their  country,  not  for  Mississippi 
or  for  Kansas,  not  for  Tupelo  nor  for  Tlm- 
buctoo.  Unlike  our  economy-minded  ene- 
mies who  hate  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
a  war  once  It  is  won,  unlike  those  social- 
Istlcally-mlnded  do-gooders  who  would  make 
veterans  line  up  at  a  clinic  along  with  local 
unfortunates,  unlike  the  American  Medical 
Association  that  has  formed  Its  trust  In  order 
to  combat  socialized  medicine  and  has  caught 
disabled  veterans  plumb  In  the  middle,  men 
who  have  worn  the  uniform  have  by  that 
very  act  been  placed  by  their  Government 
In  a  class  by  themselves  to  be  considered 
above  all  other  classes,  and  as  such  the  coun- 
try has  so  considered  them  since  lU  Incep- 
tion. 

No  action  such  as  is  contemplated  Is  "tem- 
porarily." Like  planned  economy,  some  of 
it  always  sticks,  and  this  congestion  In  hos- 
pital talk  Is  mostly  subterfuge.  Every  non- 
servlce-connected  veteran  under  ^Listing  reg- 
ulations must  await  his  turn  for  a  hospital 
bed.  The  service  connected  hold  a  positive 
priority.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  men 
in  uniform  for  the  duration  of  a  war  are 
absolutely  unable  to  save  up  for  that  rainy 
day  when  they  must  seek  a  hospital  bed. 

Service  counts  for  everything.  The  wear- 
ing of  a  uniform  is  Indeed  a  sacred  duty. 
It  Is  an  equally  sacred  obligation  of  this 
Nation  to  remember  and  to  reward  such 
service,  not  question  or  mock  It  after  It 
has  been  performed  nor  seek  a  paupers  oath 
m  making  what  the  thoughtless  would  term 
gracious  exceptions.  History  has  and  can 
again  repeat  Itself.  Veterans  are  hopeful 
that  those  they  have  counted  upon  as  their 
friends  will  not  be  bewildered  by  false  argu- 
ments and  by  premeditated  emergencies. 
They  are  watching  the  present  situation 
closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  well  remem- 
bered that  the  Congress  has  already 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $590,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals. It  has  been  my  considered 
opinion  that  this  work  should  have  been 
pushed  vigorously  from  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  that  law.  In  many  in- 
stances the  question  of  the  place  of  the 
location  of  the  hospital  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  and  there  has  been  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  actual  work  of  con- 
struction begun  at  this  date.  The  result 
has  been  that  we  have  no  adequate  vet- 
erans' hospitals  in  our  country  within 
Which  to  take  and  care  for  our  disabled 
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rtttnns.  This  rcarcity  of  hospitals  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  alarm  that  is  now 
rampant  in  our  country-  as  to  who  will  be 
entitled  to  the  relief  affordcKi  by  the 
existing  hospitals,  and  those  which  wJl 
be  constructed  under  the  congressional 
authcrizaticn  made,  es  before  referred 
to.  Do  we  have  the  hospital  facilities  to 
care  for  the  service- connected  veterans 
and  ako  the  non-service -connected  vet- 
erans who  may  need  hospitalization? 
The  answer  must  be  in  tiie  negative. 
With  the  casualties  of  the  present  war 
growing  well  ovor  the  mark  of  1  000.000. 
as  compared  with  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber following  World  War  I,  our  present 
hospital  facilities  will  be  wholly  inade- 
quate to  take  care  of  the  service-con- 
nected cases  which  have  developed  in 
World  War  11.  and  the  present  hospital 
facilities  are  taxed  at  the  moment  with 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  of 
World  War  II— and  only  a  very  small 
number  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
are  now  belnt?  cared  for  in  our  present 
hospitals.  The  facilities  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  care  for  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  complaint  I  wish  to 
register  in  this  matter  is  this:  We  need 
more  facilities  for  the  care  of  our  vet- 
erans. Under  the  present  overcrowded 
condition  of  every  veterans'  hospital  in 
our  country,  unless  this  condition  is  im- 
mediately remedied,  there  will  have  to  ba 
some  distinction  made.  However.  I  want 
It  distinctly  understood  that  I  want  our 
veterans  properly  and  adequately  cared 
for — and  I  made  no  distinction  between 
our  veterans — but  if  the  facilities  are  in- 
adequate to  properly  care  for  all  vet- 
erans, then.  If  there  is  to  be  any  distinc- 
tion made,  it  will  have  to  be  made  be^ 
tween  those  having  service-connected 
disabilities  and  those  having  non-service- 
connected  disabilities. 

May  I  say  further,  that  this  very  criti- 
cal situation  should  cause  those  in  charge 
of  this  particular  work  to  realize  the 
great  importance  of  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  necessary  and  needed 
additional  veterans'  hospitals  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  want  our  veterans 
of  this  or  of  any  former  war  to  be  denied 
hospitalization.  To  the  contrary  we  want 
them  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ade- 
quate hospital:zatlon.  and  we  want  them 
to  have  all  proper  and  adequate  care  such 
as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  people  of 
a  grateful  Nation  to  give  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go  forward  into  the 
future,  the  people  of  this  Nation  want 
our  disabled  veterans  to  have  adequate 
opportunity  of  hospitalization;  the  peo- 
ple want  our  disabled  veterans  to  have 
ample  and  proper  medical  care — and 
when  the  Congress  grants  authority  for 
the  construction  of  hospitals,  and  ex- 
tends the  opportunity  to  give  that  needed 
care — the  people  want  that  job  done,  and 
they  want  ample  provision  made  for  the 
boys  who  followed  the  flag  in  combat  and 
who  have  suffered  disability  l>ecause  of 
their  loyalty  to  our  coxintry. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  problem  will 
be  met  with  promptness  and  with  cer- 
tainty, and  that  our  Nation,  the  greatest 
of  all.  win  not  turn  her  back  against 
those  who  faced  the  enemy  bullets  in 
combat. 


The  Story  of  Tungsjlsn  Carbide — Addi- 
tional Argumtnt  If  or  Patent  Refona 
Legisladoo,  H.  R.  (3462 
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Speaker,  it  is  no  ne 
that  American  prodv 
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if  California.  Mr. 
statement  to  say 
iction  and  American 


technology  have  bee*i,  next  to  the  valor 
of  the  fighting  men  \  hemselves,  the  most 
important  factors  in  winning  this  war. 

Technological  p-oduction  depends 
upon  machine  tools  more  perhaps  than 
upon  any  other  single  factor.  I  am 
proud  indeed  of  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  America's  war  effort  which 
has  been  made  by  one  small  business 
concern  located  in  he  district  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  re  present.  This  com- 
pany is  known  as  th  j  Tungtip  Tools  Co., 
and  its  moving  spirit  is  Mr.  John  H. 
Grayson.  The  ston  of  the  contribution 
of  this  company  and  its  tungsten  car- 
bide milling  cutter  to  the  success  cf 
America's  war  effort  is  better  told  in  an 
article  which  appesred  recently  In  the 
Monrovia  <  Calif. )  N  ews  Post  than  I  can 


therefore  ask  con- 
article  with  my  re- 

Up  Phoccction 


tell  it  myself,  and  ] 
sent  to  include  that 
marks  herewith. 

CtJTTKH  Spuds 

(By  Cliarlek  F.  Davis) 

Tbe  world's  Industrial-minded  vaen  have 
long  looked  upon  America  as  tbe  synonym 
for  mass  production. 

But  it  tuok  the  Ebckking,  treacherous  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  ta  Inspire  American  in- 


ventive, engineering. 


iind  productive  genius 


to  new  heights  of  resoiucelulness 

In  California,  when  the  war  came,  was  a 
man  with  ~«n  idea. 

John  H    Grayson,  li^ventor  of  the  Orayson 


tbennoetat,  and  with 
control  patents  to  his 


many  heat  and  clock 
:redit,  had  sold  out  his 


business  and  had  com(  to  Monrovia  to  retire. 
He  had  built  a  nome  ai  td  adjoining  it  a  model 
laboratory  and  machlie  shop. 


Industrial  -  minded 


idea — speeding  up  am  I  improvement  in  the 
production  of  metal  a  Hoy  parts  for  war  ma- 
chines. 

Mr.  Grayson  develobed  and  perfected  the 
tungsten  carbide  mill  ng  cutter 


But   the   battle  was 


steel   milling   cutter. 


cutter,  production  of 


wood  shavings  from  a 


Tungsten    carbide 


les.<!  melleable,  more  fi  agile  than  the  conven 


tionai  tool  steel,  and 


But  if  the  velocity 
wUl  drive  a  straw  lnt< 


inventor     Grayson's 


then  only   half  wen. 


for   the   tungsten  car  Jide  milling  cutter   is 
radical  In  design  fron    the  ccnventioral  tool 


and    an   entirely    new 


operating  technique  tad  to  be  developed  for 
a  satisfactory   perloniance. 

Result?  were  amazii  g.    Today  through  the 
use  of  the  Grayson-de  reloped  carbide  milling 


metal  alloy  parts,  for 


war.  has  been  increas?d  up  to  l.ODO  prrcent 
without  increase  In  manpower  or  naachines. 
Actually,  when  tungsten  carbide  cutters 
are  In  operation  a  continuous  shower  of 
metal  chips  literally  1  y  through  the  air  like 


planing  mill. 


UKI     BCLL  ET  »     IMPACT 


ts   dianMsnd-hard,    but 


at  the  comparatively 


slow  speeds  of  the  tot^  steel  cutter  will  chip 
and  crack. 


8  enough,  the  tornado 
tree  trunk,  a  bullet 


through  toughened  si  eel  armor  plate.    It  1* 


upon  this  principle,  that  of  terrific  8p«ed, 
that  the  Grayson  tungsten  carbide  milling 
cutters  achieve  their  truly  amazing  results. 

But  Itt  Mr.  Grayson  tell  his  own  story.  Ke 
says: 

"During  the  early  days  of  the  war  the 
tungsten  carbide  milling  cutter  was  viewed 
with  skepticism.  To  old-time  machinists 
cutter  speeds  10  times  faster  than  tbe  con- 
ventional were  plain  crazy.  They  did  not 
want  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  anything 
moving  so  fast.  And  milling  machines,  un- 
like the  lathe,  are  based  on  interrupted  cuts, 
causing  a  plural  rotary  Impact  of  the  cutting 
teeth  on  the  work.  At  conventlonul  speeds 
the  tungsten  carbide  teeth  would  break. 
Consequently  terriflcally  high  speeds  were 
necessary  to  reduce  the  Impact  Ehock  and 
consequent  shatter  on  the  same  principle 
that  the  velocity  of  a  bullet  permits  its 
piercing  power." 

FORTUNE    DRAINED    TO    DREGS 

Mr  Orayson  and  his  associates  had  per- 
fected their  tool,  and  had  developed  a  tech- 
nique for  Its  satisfying  performance.  But 
tough-minded  mekers  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
guns  had  to  be  shown.     S^ys  Mr.  Grayson: 

"The  cost  of  demonstrations,  free  trial 
tests,  and  en  engineering  service  to  prospec- 
tive users  drained  a  modest  fortune  to  the 
dregs.  The  Citizens  Bank  of  Monrovia  and 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
came  to  oiu"  rescue.  Prof.  R.  L.  Daugherty, 
of  Caltech.  arranged  for  demonstrations  with 
all  the  aircraft  companies.  The  Aircraft 
War  Production  CouncU  became  enthusias- 
tically and  actively  interested.  The  council, 
in  turn,  interested  the  WPB.  Expensive  re- 
search. Oovernment-flnanced.  is  now  being 
conducted  at  Caltech  under  the  able  direc- 
tion cf  Ray  O.  Catland,  F.  M.  Gabian,  and 
George  Humphrey  all  good  men.  who  are 
carrying  on.  Sometime  In  Mav  Caltech  will 
announce  open  house  for  all  production 
and  tooling  engineers  interested  in  metal 
milling.  Amazing  demonstrations  are  in  store 
for  those  invited." 

PRAISE   FROM   WAR   PLANTS 

The  old  adage  says:  "The  best  advertise- 
ment is  a  satisfied  customer."  Here  is  what 
some  eminent  customers  of  Grayson's  Tung- 
tip  tools  have  to  say: 

North  American  Aviation:  "Only  through 
the  use  of  this  (Tungtip)  type  of  cutter  can 
we  maintain  our  production  schedule  on 
many  of  tbe  components  of  the  P-61  (Black 
Widow,  world's  most  powerful  pursuit 
plane)." 

Northrop  Aircraft:  "Northrop  tool  engi- 
neers, with  Tungtip  cutters  and  counsel, 
have  raised  spa^-  cap  production  from  4  per 
week  to  20  pc  day  w;th  1  machine.  Tung- 
tip Tools  gave  unstlntlngly  of  their  time 
and  effort." 

Chrysler  Corp.:  "Tungtip  cutters  have  en- 
abled us  to  save  many  thousands  of  much- 
needed  man-hours,  produce  a  finer  finish, 
clofer  tolerances  and  at  a  great  reductioa 
In  tool  costs." 

Consolidated- Vultee:  "By  use  of  your  cut- 
ters Consolidated -Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.,  San 
Diego  Division,  has  been  able  to  materially 
Increase  production  of  vitally  needed  rilrcraft 
for  the  war  effort."  ..^ 

Dcuglns  Aircraft:  "Tungtip  Tools  Is  noW 
delivering  approximately  98  percent  of  the 
tungsten  carbide  milling  cutters  for  the 
tooling  division  which  are  vitally  needed  la 
aircraft  manufe attire." 

CREOrr  TO   ASSOCIATES 

Credit  to  the  Government  aid  and  to  icdl- 
TidurJs  who  helped  make  his  outstanding 
success  possible  is  given  by  the  founder  of 
Tungtip  Tools.  "The  largest  signed  order 
we  ever  received,  for  tne  B-28.  we  could  rot 
have  accepted."  declares  Mr.  Grayson,  "had 
it  not  been  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  as- 
sistance of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion." 

Generous  credit  also  Is  given  by  Mr.  Gray- 
son to  bis  associates,  among  them  bis  son, 
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Dick  Grayson,  who  took  the  leading  part  In 
technique  and  development.  He  is  chief  co- 
ordinator and  consultant  when  and  where 
his  services  are  required  by  tools  and  pro- 
duction engineers.  Professors  Wataon  and 
Dillon  of  U.  C.  L.  A.  selected  Dick  Grayson  as 
tungst-en  carbide  Instructor  for  their  war 
training  classes.  Such  classes  have  been  ex- 
tended to  Lockheed,  two  shifts,  so  Dick  has 
bis  hands  full. 

Edward  O.  Lowell  Joined  Mr.  Grayson  2 
years  ago  when  the  struggle  for  Tungtip  rec- 
ognition was  compounded  by  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Grayson's  son,  Lt.  W.  J.  Grayson,  at  Guadal- 
canal. Mr.  Lowell  acts  as  chief  administra- 
tor but  his  versatility,  declares  Mr.  Grayson, 
is  remarkable.  The  small  cutter  is  a  new 
Tungtip  cutter  of  the  inserted-tooth  type,  a 
patented  Improvement  on  Tungtip  cutters 
by  Mr.  Lowell.  The  Lowell  improvement 
permits  replaceable  teeth  and  variable  tooth 
settings  In  very  much  smaller  cutters. 

Prof.  R.  L.  Daugherty.  head  of  the  mechani- 
cal engineering  department  at  Caltech,  with 
Dick  Grayson,  was  tl  e  first  to  demonstrate 
Tungtip  cutters  to  members  of  the  tooling 
panel  of  the  Aircraft  War  Production  Council 
on  the  west  coast.  Also  as  regional  adviser, 
United  States  war  training.  Professor  Daugh- 
erty brought  Tungtip  milling  cutters  to  the 
attention  of  the  War  Production  Board  in 
Washington,  which  launched  the  tungsten 
carbide  milling  cutter  into  the  pool  of 
United  States  production  achievements. 

But  behind  them  all  stands  John  H.' Gray- 
son, the  man  with  an  idea  he  couldn't  give 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  large  number  of 
patents  have  been  issued  to  Mr.  Grayson 
by  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and 
I  have  in  my  possession  copies  of  all 
those  patents  which  are  numbered  in  the 
dozens.    As  the  article  above-quoted  so 
clearly  brings  out,  however,  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  of  this  small  com- 
pany and  this  inventor  to  the  war  ef- 
fort has  been  the  tungsten  carbide  mill- 
ing cutter.    There  was  a  time,  however, 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  it 
would   have   been   virtually    impossible 
for  either  these  cutters  or  any  other 
product  made  of  tungsten   carbide   to 
have  been  made  available  to  American 
industry  without   the  payment  of  the 
most  fantastically  exorbitant  prices.    I 
should  like  to  quote  here  from  an  ar- 
ticle by  Thurman  Arnold,  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision   and    recently    a    judge    on    the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  appeared  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  for  July  1941.    This 
article  read  in  part  as  follows : 

Take  tungsten  carbide.  It  makes  the 
hardest  cutting  tools  known,  except  dia- 
monds. Its  use  enormously  speeds  up  pro- 
duction: machines  can  be  run  at  greatly 
Increased  rates  and  need  not  be  shut  down 
so  often  for  resharpening  tools.  In  plants 
which  have  been  retooled  to  use  it,  tungsten 
carbide  has  revolutionized  methods.  But  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  the  use  of  tungsten  car- 
bide in  Germany  Is  20  times  that  of  the 
United  Sutcs.     Why  is  this? 

The  Krupp  interests  of  Germany  and  our 
own  General  Electric  agreed  to  pool  their  pat- 
ents and  keep  American  prices  up.  When 
prices  are  artificially  raised,  production 
drops.  Tungsten  carbide  prices  skyrocketed 
In  this  country,  as  high  as  $453  a  pound 
and  never  lower  than  $205.  Manufacturing 
costs  were  about  $25  a  pound.  But  this 
wasn't  all.  There  was  added  the  same  old 
agreement  that  the  General  Electric  Co. 
would  not  sell  in  foreign  markets  and  that 
the  Krupp  Co.  would  not  compete  here. 


Now  we  are  paying  the  price  of  these  agree- 
ments. Gerald  Firth,  president  of  the 
Firth-Stlrling  Steel  Co.,  stated  In  1941 : 

"The  control  of  the  tungsten  carbide 
patents  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
Krupp  Co.  has  resulted  in  keeping  the  price 
at  exorbitant  levels.  Now  when  the  emer- 
gency has  come  Industry  has  not  learned  how 
to  use  tungsten  carbide  and  has  not  the 
machines,  the  skilled  men.  or  the  technique 
which  it  would  have  had  if  the  material  had 
been  available  at  the  low  price  at  which  it 
was  available  to  German  Industries." 

After  an  indictment  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  the  Krupp  Co.  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  price  of  tungsten  carbide  dropped  from 
$205  to  $48  a  pound  even  though  the  emer- 
gency demand  for  machine  tools  has  created 
a  brisk  market.  But  It  will  take  at  least 
a  year  to  make  up  the  loss  caused  by  these 
German-dominated  restraints  of  trade. 

Thus  it  will  be  clear  that  but  for  the 
action  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  in  breaking  up  the  patent  pool 
and  cartel  monopoly  on  tungsten  car- 
bide, its  cost  would  have  undoubtedly 
continued  to  hover  in  the  stratosphere 
beyond  the  reach  of  practically  all 
American  producers. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  how  well  the 
Interests  of  Germany  were  served  by 
this  arrangement  and  it  should  be  equally 
obvious  to  us  that  our  patriotic  duty  is 
to  resolve  that  such  things  will  never 
be  allowed  to  happen  again.  It  will  be 
noted  that  Judge  Arnold  quoted  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Gerald  Firth,  president  of 
the  Firth-Stirling  Steel  Co.,  regarding 
tungsten  carbide.  Another  quotation 
from  this  same  Mr.  Firth,  found  on  page 
270  of  a  book  entitled  "Germany's  Master 
Plan,"  by  Borkin  and  Welch,  reads  as 
follows: 

Please  bear  In  mind  that  as  I  have  said 
before  the  price  in  this  country  (of  tungsten 
carbide)  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  the 
German  price  and  that  Is  a  difficult  thing 
to  justify  now  that  Industry  in  general  is 
recognizing  th«  value  of  our  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previously  ad- 
dressed the  House  and  testified  before  a 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  suppwrt  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  97, 
now  reintroduced  in  somewhat  revised 
form  as  H.  R.  3462.  which  bill  seeks  to 
amend  the  patent  laws  in  such  a  way  as 
to  provide  appropriate  penalties  against 
the  abuse  of  the  patent  grant  by  any 
holder  or  licensee  of  a  patent  which  in- 
volves the  establishment  of  monopoly  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  this  Nation. 

Today.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  for 
my  bill  myself,  but  I  am  going  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  here  with  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Gray- 
son, of  the  Tungtip  Tools  Co..  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  in  which  he  discusses  this  legis- 
lation and  the  problem  of  our  patent  laws 
generally.  I  earnestly  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  heed  what  Mr.  Grayson 
has  to  say  in  this  letter,  since  he  speaks 
indeed  out  of  a  long  and  rich  and,  I  am 
thankful  to  say,  successful  experience 
as  an  Inventor,  manufacturer,  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  typically  American  small 

business. 

Lowni  &  Gratson, 
JIf onrotta,  Calif.,  April  11,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Jerry  Voo2H1S. 
House  o/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Subject:  Abuses  of  patent  rights. 

Dear  Congressman:  In  reference  to  yotir 
pending  bill  H.  R.  97  before  Congress,  I  have 


the  following  comments  based  on  my  ex- 
perience. Forty  patents  have  been  awarded 
to  me  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Five  times  I  have  been  In  patent  litigation 
and  have  won  every  case.  I  am  now  involved 
in  an  Interference  case  in  connection  with 
the  last  pjatent  awarded  me,  namely,  the 
tungsten  carbide  milling  cutter. 
patent  mCENTIVI 
I  have  always  looked  upon  a  patent  as  an 
act  of  Congress,  as  an  Incentive  to  promote 
new,  novel,  and  useful  devices,  processes,  and 
formulas  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  The  Inventor's  reward  Is  17 
years'  monopoly.  The  abuses  of  patent  rights 
are  seldom  attributed  to  the  inventor.  It  is 
the  assignee  who  exploits  the  patent  right  by 
exorbitant  prices,  royalties,  restriction  of 
production  and,  in  many  incidences,  refuses 
to  produce  the  patented  article,  etc..  and 
holds  the  patent  dormant  so  as  to  prevent  its 
Interference  or  competition  with  some  other 
device,  etc.,  already  in  production. 

ABUSES    OF    PATENT    LAW 

My  first  experience  with  the  abuses  of 
patent  law  was  in  1920.  The  electrical  spot 
welder  was  a  big  money  saver  over  the  use 
of  punched  holes  and  rivets.  When  the  synDt- 
weldlng  apparatus  was  first  introduced,  it  was 
purchased  outright  for  $900.  Suddenly  the 
method  of  marketing  changed.  You  could  no 
longer  buy  a  spot  welder  outright.  The  terms 
were  $1,000  for  the  privilege  of  using  a  spot 
welder  in  your  plant.  Then  a  monthly  royal- 
ty based  on  the  number  of  spots  welded.  Al- 
though paying  $1,000 — $100  more  than  the 
original  purchase  price — the  spot  welder  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  result  was  infringement  and  the  alleged 
Infringer  was  supported  by  manufacturers 
using  such  spot  welders,  who  believed  they 
were  being  Imposed  upon.  A  large  amount  of 
money  was  raised  among  subscribers,  which 
Included  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Willys-Overland, 
and  others.  I,  at  that  time,  subscribed  to  the 
fund  because  I  had  just  bought  a  second- 
hand spot  welder  for  $400  and  it  was  an  out- 
right purchase.  I  was  informed  by  a  director 
of  my  company  that  I  was  buying  a  lawsuit, 
but  I  could  not  see  paying  $1,000  for  some- 
thing that  would  not  belong  to  me.  The 
final  result  was  the  courts  invalidated  the 
patent  and  those  users  who  had  acquiesced 
m  the  exorbitant  terms  were  the  losers  along 
with  the  patentees. 

In  1926  exactly  the  same  circumstances 
and  conditions  were  applied  to  the  sand  cut- 
ting machine,  a  povrer-drlven  machine  for 
mixing  molding  sand  to  a  uniform  moisture 
and  density.  This  sand  cutter,  which  re- 
placed the  man  with  a  shovel,  did  a  much 
better  Job  in  far  less  time  with  less  skUl  re- 
quired, but  the  owners  of  the  sand  cutter 
patents,  like  the  patentees  of  the  electrical 
spot  welder,  wanted  a  perpetual  revenue  for 
the  patents.  In  other  words,  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Co..  who  for  several  years  pre- 
ferred to  rent  their  patented  machinery  rather 
than  sell  it  outright. 

PATENT  CONOmON,  SOrCAIXKD 

Among  manufacturers  of  patented  devices 
and  the  legal  profestlon  specializing  in  pat- 
ents, there  Is  a  term,  highly  significant, 
known  as  building  up  "a  patent  condition." 
For  example,  a  manufacturer  is  enjoying  a 
very  profitable  and  comfortable  business 
from  the  conunerclal  success  of  a  patented 
device.  Constantly  the  patentee  watches  the 
Issuance  of  new  patents  which  may  be  a 
threat  to  his  subjtjct  monopoly.  Lots  cf 
these  patents,  termed  "a  nuisance  value,"  are 
purchased  from  the  Inventor  for  all  the  way 
from  $200  to  $2,000.  In  most  cases  $500  or 
ei.OOO  will  purchase  so-called  "nuisance 
value"  patents.  Furthermore,  the  patentee. 
In  aU  probability,  has  a  department  engaged 
In  experiments  and  developments.  Such  a 
department  endeavors  to  develop  and  pat- 
ent ideas  having  the  same  funcUon.  manner 
of  functioning,  and  restilts  produced,  as  the 
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p*tent  enjoying  commCTrlml  BUCcesB.  There 
19  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Mid  patentee 
to  produc*  his  own  competitive  device  or  to 
llcenM  anybody  elae  to  do  so.  The  sole  ob- 
ject In  patenting  further  developments  and 
buying  the  patents  of  others  (uu!Banca 
Taluea)  Is  to  protect  the  patent  under  which 
ha  1»  manufacturing  profitably  and  com- 
fcrtably  because  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed. 
1.  myself,  have  engaged  In  such  pracUce.  It 
la  a  common  practice  to  sue  an  alleged  In- 
fringer for  infringement  of  a  patent  not  being 
manufactured  to  protect  a  patent  that  Is 
being  numulactured.  Thla  condition  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  through  a  different  function  or 
manner  of  functioning  and  thus  an  alleged 
Infringer,  in  case  of  litigation,  can  feel  rea- 
•ooaUy  sure  of  a  court  decision  for  non- 
mfrtnsement. 

THi  sparr  or  patent  law 

Freqtiently.  courts  In  patent  cases  base 
their  findings  on  the  spirit  of  the  law.  A 
case  In  point  U  the  repeating  rifle.  The 
patentee  and  manufacturer  diligently  devel- 
oped and  produced  said  repeating  rifles,  and. 
Without  undue  Icfis  of  time,  they  were  In 
the  hands  of  the  shooting  public.  A  farmer, 
seeing  such  rifles  on  the  market.  Informed 
his  attorney  that  the  repeating  rifle  was  his 
idea.  He  had  thought  of  It  long  ago.  and, 
to  prove  it,  he  took  his  attorney  up  Into 
the  atUc  and.  from  the  shelf,  brought  down 
a  dtist -covered,  crude  model  of  a  repeating 
rifle.  Immediately  the  attorney  saw  a  lu- 
crative case  egalnst  the  manufacturer  of  the 
repealing  rifle.  A  suit  was  filed  and  the 
case  was  heard.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
waa  unique;  "When  Congress  first  passed  the 
patent  law.  the  object  was  to  encourage  cre- 
aUve  faculty  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  the  Incentive  was  a  tem(>orary 
exclusive  right  to  the  msnufacture  and  sale 
of  the  patented  article.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion of  diligence  arises.  If  a  man  conceives 
an  Idea  that  is  new.  novel,  and  u&eful,  he  is 
in  duty  bound  under  the  spirit  of  patent 
law  to  be  diligent  in  placing  the  said  article 
in  the  bands  of  the  public.  The  plaintiff, 
having  finished  the  first  model  and  appar- 
ently abandoning  It.  did  not  comply  with 
the  spirit  of  patent  law.  In  fact.  It  was  the 
defendant's  diligence  that  revived  the  In- 
terest of  the  plaintiff  In  his  own  alleged  in- 
vention. Therefore,  I  feel  In  duty  bound  to 
decide  this  case  In  favor  of  the  defendant" 
(the  manufacturer  of  the  repeatUvg  rifle). 

As  an  Inventor.  I  would  willingly  forego 
such  a  practice  if  it  were  law-,  and  I  further 
believe  that  any  patentee  abusing  the  pat- 
ent right  through  exorbitant  charges,  cur- 
tailing production,  or,  In  other  words,  any 
violation  of  the  spirit  of  patent  law,  the 
subject  patent  should  be  held  Invalid. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
vlahee,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  H.  GaATSON. 


Cairy  On 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKIJUIOM.<i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  17.1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marloi.  I  am  submitting  a  very  beauti- 
Xul  and  moving  poem  written  by  Mack  P. 
McCabe.  engineer's  male,  third  class,  o£ 
EI  Reno.  Okla..  after  a  visit  to  the  graves 
of  fallen  marine  heroes  on  Saipan.   I  am 
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sure  this  poem  canfes  a  timely  message 
for  all  of  us. 

The  poem,  whicl^  is  entitled  "Carry 
On,"  follows; 

casMt  Olt 


3f 


tie 


On  the  gra.«7  slope 
Many  miles  across 

Is  a  sacred  spot  wher( 
The  sleep  of  eternity 


Beneath  them  lies  trie 
Where  death  feU  i\ 

While  above  them  rlies 
Which  they  tried  tb 


For  them,  the  strugi  1 

But  the  cause  for  \^hlch 
Is  enshrined  to  the 


By  small  crosses,  s 


But  for  those  who 
They   miist    push 

The  Stars  and  Stripei 
Prom  the  crest  of 


And  In  the  evening. 

Or  In  the  first  faint 
Bach  cross  seems  to 

And  pray,  'Please 


a  tropical  isle, 
sea. 
heroes  sleep, 


now  quiet  beach, 
sheets  like  rain, 
the  lofty  heights, 
reach  in  vain. 


Is  over, 
they  died 
vorld  forever 
de  by  side. 


r(  main  It's  not  finished, 
forward   until 
wave  proudly 
ttie  highest  hill. 


when  day  Is  closing, 
flashes  of  dawn, 
lilently  spread  Its  arms 
qod,  help  them  carry  on."' 

— M  P.  McCabe. 


Coal  Sihiation  in  Western  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMPS  G.  FULTON 

or  PEnirSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   PEPRESENTATTVES 


Wednesday, 


July  18,  1945 


dollars  or  lose  mon< 
pointed  out  that  th< 
sarily  laying  off  s| 
mines  currently, 
production.  There 
precautions  and  ui 


Mr.  FTJLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal 
situation  in  western  Pennsylvania  at 
present  is  bad,  ard  is  growing  worse. 
The  terms  of  the  wi  ige  scale  agreed  upon 
under  the  new  coal  operators'  contract 
of  April  and  appro\  ed  by  the  War  Labor 
Board  are  endangered  by  indecision  in 
OPA.  The  OPA  his  arbitrarily  set  the 
price  so  that  25  percent  of  the  mines  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  will  simply  trade 

^y.    It  should  now  be 
operators  are  neces- 

lifts  and  are  closing 

re  are  not  getting  full 
is  danger  of  safety 

teep  being  slighted  in 
all  western  Pennsylvania  mines. 

Let  me  quote  uhat  the  Pittsburgh 
Post -Gazette  on  J  ily  9  editorially  says 
about  the  situatior : 

As  Congressmen  from  the  coal-producing 
areas  warn  that  the  country  faces  another 
coal  shortage  this  winter  unless  the  price  Is 
Increased  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction, a  report  from  Washington  says  that 
the  OPA.  the  Solid  Puels  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Eccnomlc  Stabilization  are 
discussing  the  situa'  Ion. 

Briefly,  this  is  reported  to  be  the  situation. 
The  slight  increase  In  the  price  of  coal  au- 
thorized by  the  OPA  Is  not  suScient  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  o;  production  authorized 
by  the  WLB  In  ralsii  ig  the  wages  of  miners. 
As  a  result,  the  fear  las  been  expressed  that 
coal  production  will  suffer  as  operators  re- 
duce their  labor  cos  s  by  eliminating  over- 
time work  as  much  is  poaslble. 

If  this  is  correct,  th  e  OPA  or  the  Solid  Puels 
Administration  or  tbe  OfQce  of  Economic 
Stabilization  had  belter  do  something  about 
It  right  away.  The  public  does  not  expect 
producers  to  mine  tnd  sell  coal  at  a  loss. 
The  public,  which  ha  s  more  spending  money 
than  ever  before,  will  have  enough  to  buy 
coal  next  winter.    Ai  d  II  coal  Is  not  obtain- 


able, for  love  or  money,  shivering  house- 
holders will  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
stabilization  program  saved  them  a  few  cents 
a  ton  on  the  coal  they  cannot  buy. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  do  without  the  ersentlals 
of  life  when  they  have  to  go  Into  the  war 
effort.  It  Is  something  else  again  when 
Government  agencies,  which  found  a  way  to 
sidestep  wartime  regulations  in  raising  mine 
wages,  create  an  unnecessary  shortage  of  coal 
by  fixing  the  price  below  the  cost. 

Charles  Baton,  of  Pittsburgh,  chair- 
man of  the  coal  operators'  committee  of 
district  No.  2.  representing  both  the  large 
and  many  small  coal  operators  in  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  says: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  current  con- 
ditions, unless  there  is  some  price  adjust- 
ment to  meet  the  recent  wage  increase  agreed 
upon  between  the  miners  and  the  operators, 
that  there  will  be  a  deflnite  trend  to  discon- 
tinue the  more  expensive  production  of  coal, 
such  as  overtime  work,  night  shifts  for  which 
extra  pay  is  given,  and  It  wUl  be  necessary 
to  leave  thin  veins  of  coal  unmined. 

Unless  such  full  prcductlon  can  be  en- 
gaged In  without  logs,  current  stockpile 
shortages  and  shortages  of  domestic  coal  will 
grow  more  severe. 

John  P,  Busarello,  president  of  district 
5,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to- 
day has  given  me  a  fair  and  reasonable 
statement  on  the  importance  of  the 
western  Pennsylvania  coal  situation  to 
the  Nation,  the  war  effort,  and  the 
miners  and  western  Pennsylvania  min- 
ing communities.    He  states: 

The  contract  agreed  upon  between  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  the 
coal  operators  on  April  11.  1945,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  War  Labor  Board  on  April  24, 
1945.  and  was  put  Into  effect  when  the  OPA 
approved  the  recommended  wage  Increase 
on  April  30.  1945.  This  contract  has  been  in 
force  since  that  time  with  the  expectation 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  would 
grant  a  fair  adjustment  In  the  selling  price 
of  coal  to  meet  the  new  contract  obligation. 

Because  the  OPA  has  failed  to  grant  an 
adjustment  in  price  sufUcient  to  meet  the 
cost  in  the  production  of  coal,  we  miners 
know  that  the  operators  are  comp:?lled  to 
lay  off  every  man  they  possibly  can,  which  is 
reducing  the  safety  precautions  to  a  mini- 
mum. As  a  result  miners'  lives  are  endan- 
gered In  the  mines,  as  the  OPA  regulations 
do  not  permit  the  operators  to  meet  their 
obligation  to  the  miners. 

At  a  meeting  In  Washington  recently  the 
OPA  admitted  of  its  own  free  will  and  ac- 
cord that  In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  new  agreement,  an  adjustment  of  22 
centa  per  ton  was  required.  In  the  face  of 
the  facts  that  there  is  a  terrible  shortage  of 
coal  In  our  Nation  now  and  there  will  be 
people  In  homes  at  freezing  temperatures 
this  coming  winter,  many  small  mines  are 
now  working  only  5  days  a  week  as  a  result 
of  this  condition.  And  It  looks  very  much 
like  there  will  be  a  black  market  of  coal  In 
the  Pittsburgh  district  unless  this  condition  is 
alleviated  in  the  very  near  future  by  the 
OPA. 

Not  only  have  production  and  safety  suf- 
fered terribly  In  the  mines  in  our  district 
since  the  operators  have  been  laying  off  men 
In  order  to  reduce  costs,  but  under  conditions 
such  as  this,  existing  In  our  district  mines, 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  the  operators 
and  the  miners.  The  miners  of  western 
Pennsylvania  want  full  production  for  the 
war  effort,  and  want  It  to  be  obtained  through 
cooperation  and  peaceful  adjustment. 

The  operators  are  today  cutting  down  on 
the  agreement  that  they  have  signed  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  OPA  has  not 
allowed  them  an  increase  to  cover  the  co:it 
of  production. 
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Tb's  cond't'-on  must  be  corrected  and  the 
public  should  know  the  above  facts  in  order 
that  they  may  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion now  existing  in  the  coal  Industry  in 
our  district. 

Your  Congressman  states  for  the  Rec- 
ord now:  We  will  have  a  great  shortage 
of  coal  this  fall  and  this  action  of  the 
OPA  is  one  of  the  considerable  factors 
causing  such  result.  I  am  afraid  the 
OPA  is  using  the  old  "kill-the-little-pig" 
formulas,  which  will  cut  production. 

We  will  all  suffer  this  winter  and  we 
must  press  the  OPA  to  act  now.  Let  the 
people  of  my  good  Thirty-first  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania  be  warned 
and  get  adequate  winter  coal  where  you 
can  now.  You  will  need  it  this  winter 
for  your  family.  Do  not  hesitate.  If 
you  cannot  get^  it,  wire  or  write  OPA 
immediately. 


G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18,  1945 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  leg- 
islative measures  enacted  by  Congress 
have  offered  such  promise  to  the  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  as  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights. 
However,  weaknesses  have  developed  in 
administration  of  this  legislation  and 
other  faults  have  been  found  in  the  light 
of  experience.  One  in  particular  has  to 
do  with  setting  price  standards  on  a  "rea- 
sonable normal  value"  at  a  time  when 
conditions  are  far  from  normal. 

Edward  N.  Scheiberling,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  has 
written  a  most  constructive  appraisal  of 
the  O.  I.  bill  of  rights  for  the  American 
magazine.  He  makes  sound  and  prac- 
tical sugge.stions  as  regards  both  admin- 
l.stration  of  the  law  and  changes  that 
should  be  made  by  Congress.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  na- 
tional commander's  article  in  the  Con- 
cRKssiONAL  RECORD,  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress: 

Cheered  by  the  tremendous  publicity  that 
has  been  given  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  eager  to 
accept  the  opportunities  and  security  that 
this  act  of  Congress  promised  veterans,  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  discharged  service- 
men are  rolling  up  their  sleeves,  taking  pens 
in  hand,  and  preparing  to  fill  out  the  forms 
that  will  give  them  the  benefits  pledged  by 
a  grateful  government. 

They're  anxious  to  get  education  and  voca- 
tional training,  they  want  to  borrow  to  buy 
a  home  or  a  farm  or  to  set  themselves  up  In 
business,  and,  according  to  the  public  prints 
and  the  radio  and  the  morale-building  movie 
shorts,  this  will  be  as  easy  as  rolling  into  a 
fox  hole. 

But  this  Is  not  the  case.  The  measure  is 
not  fully  effective,  for  many  reasons.  Inade- 
quate administration,  red  tape,  too  narrow  In- 
terpretations, and  certain  weaknesses  found 
In  the  legislation  through  experience  are 
among  contributing  factors  to  its  ineffective- 
ness.   Administration  of  the  legislation  has 


not  been  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

Regulations  must  be  changed  to  eliminate 
masses  of  red  tape  that  hog-tie  the  veteran, 
with  liberalization  of  many  of  the  provisions 
in  the  GI  bill  so  he  can  get  easUy  what  he  was 
promised  by  Congress.  Every  day  the  num- 
ber of  discharged  veterans  Increases:  every 
day  hundreds  are  learning  that  not  only  do 
the  regiilations  faU  to  fulfill  the  promise  of- 
fered to  them  under  the  bill  of  rights,  but 
in  some  cases  they  actually  give  veterans  less 
than  has  already  been  provided  by  Congress 
for  civilians. 

Banks  will  lend  on  good  will,  but  the  GI  bill 
won't  recognize  It,  A  veteran  wanted  to  buy 
a  bakery  at  a  fair  price,  which  took  into  ac- 
count the  location  of  the  bakery  and  its  long 
lines  of  constant  customers — In  other  words. 
Its  goodwill.  Since  these  intangible  asseU 
did  not  entitle  him  to  Government  aid,  he 
bought  the  bakery  with  an  ordinary  6-per- 
cent bank  loan. 

Another  veteran,  who  had  become  a  good 
pharmacist  In  the  Navy,  had  a  chance  to  buy 
a  drug  store  at  a  bargain.  It  was  well  stocked 
and  worth  at  least  t8,000,  and  he  could  get 
It  for  $6,000.  The  bill  of  rights  could  not  help 
him  to  buy  the  stock  on  the  shelves;  It  could 
aid  him  only  in  buying  the  fixtures.  A  clvU- 
lan  bought  the  store  and  Is  doing  fine. 

A  veteran  wanted  to  buy  a  pressing  and 
dry-cleaning  business  that  had  an  Income  of 
$30,000  a  year.  He  had  some  cash  and  col- 
lateral and  got  a  regular  loan  from  a  bank, 
but  he  needed  $4  000  more  to  close  the  deal, 
partly  to  buy  cleaning  fiulds  and  clothes 
hangers.  The  Veterans'  Administration  re- 
fused to  help  because  part  of  the  money 
would  be  used  for  expendable  material — the 
fluid  would  be  used  up  and  the  hangers  would 
be  given  away. 

Veterans  often  find  that  banks  will  make 
business  loans,  at  6  percent,  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  rejects,  even  though 
the  most  conservative  bankers  agree  that  the 
security  offered  Is  gilt-edged.  Banks  con- 
sider the  character  and  ability  of  the  man  as 
an  asset  and  lend  on  that,  for  working  capi- 
tal and  Inventory,  and  will  lend  so  a  man  can 
stock  and  run  a  restaurant,  a  store,  or  a 
fUling  station.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion won't  lend  for  working  capital  or  on  In- 
ventory even  when  the  veteran  offers  respon- 
sible cosigners — loans  that  a  bank  is  eager  to 
get. 

The  bill  of  rights  was  enacted  on  June  22, 
1944,  and  the  American  Legion,  with  the  aid 
of  veterans  who  sought  to  use  It,  has  kept  a 
critical  eye  upon  it  as  it  has  gone  through  Its 
shake-down  cruise.  The  machinery  has  been 
subjected  to  all  the  tests  of  trial -and -error, 
and  while  basically  the  design  is  sound,  many 
bugs  are  showing  up. 

The  major  weaknesses  In  the  bill  are  the 
provisions  for  education  and  vocational 
training  and  those  that  offer  guarantees  for 
loan's.  The  injustices  in  the  educational  and 
training  program  can  be  corrected  easily. 
The  barrier  of  age  should  be  lifted,  so  that 
many  men  over  25  who  now  are  not  eligible 
may  take  college  or  vocational  courses,  and 
arranRements  should  be  made  to  pay  more 
of  the  tuition  for  technical  courses  that  are 
shorter  and  more  expensive,  per  month,  than 
the  average  college  courses.  The  veteran, 
too,  should  be  provided  with  more  expert 
advice,  to  guide  him  to  the  courses  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted  and  which  will  aid  him  most 
In  his  postscholastic  life. 

The  educational  provisions,  even  in  today's 
Imperfect  form,  are  of  substantial  aid.  After 
the  bill  of  rights  had  been  In  operation  for 
more  than  11  months,  and  more  than 
1.500.000  men  had  been  discharged.  35.907 
veterans  had  been  granted  the  school  bene- 
fits, which  pay  up  to  $500  for  a  year's  tuition 
of  at  least  32  weeks'  duration,  and  give 
maintenance  pay  of  $50  a  month  for  single 
men  and  women  and  $75  for  those  with  de- 
pendents. 


However,  the  loan  provision— a  guaranty 
of  up  to  $2,000 — had  been  of  almost  no  value 
to  those  1,500.000  men.  In  the  same  11- 
month  period  it  aided  6.226  in  buying  homes, 
but — after  all  the  promises  that  were  made  to 
the  would-be  farmers  and  would-be  business- 
men— only  137  farm  loans  were  approved  and 
only  335  veterans  were  able  to  use  the  biU  of 
rights  to  set  themselves  up  In  business. 

Red  tape  and  the  restrictions  are  barring 
thousands.  Investigations  show  that  time 
after  time  a  veteran  who  wants  to  buy  a  small 
store  or  start  a  trucking  service  or  a  lunch 
counter,  or  who  wants  a  farm  of  his  own.  has 
found  the  procedure  so  complicated  and  the 
terms  so  stiff  that  he  has  given  up  without 
ever  fili uc  an  application.  Some  veterans  re- 
turning from  combat  have  found  they  can 
finance  a  home,  a  farm,  or  a  business  with  less 
delay  and  red  tape  by  direct  application  to 
agencies  that  are  open  to  everybody. 

The  most  sUrtUng  examples  appear  when 
the  returning  veteran  wants  to  buy  a  farm. 
He  becomes  amazed  and  apoplectic  when  he 
finds  that  the  bill  of  rights  does  not  offer  a 
better  deal  than  Is  available  to  every  farmer 
qualified  to  borrow  under  the  Bankhead- 
jones  Act,  which  putH  the  efficient  civilian 
farmer  Into  business  and  helps  him  succeed. 
The  bin  of  rlghte  has  one  advantage.  Tbe 
Government  pays  the  first  year's  Interest 
(not  more  than  $80)  on  that  part  of  the  loan 
which  it  guarantees.  But  under  the  bill  of 
rights  the  veteran  must  pay  off  the  loan  In 
20  years  and  may  have  to  furnish  some  capi- 
tal. Under  the  Farm  Tenant  Act  he  will  have 
40  years  In  which  to  pay  off.  and  he  would  be 
eligible  In  some  instances  where  farmers 
could  not  qualify 

We  know  that  thousands  of  veterans  want 
to  buy  farms  and  that  hundreds  have  made 
purchases  and  have  negotiated  loans.  When 
the  record  shows  that  out  of  all  these,  in  the 
first  11  months,  only  137  were  able  to  use  the 
OI  bill.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  giving  innnl- 
teslmal  advantages  to  the  man  who  comes 
home  from  war  with  a  longing  for  a  farm  of 
his  own.  No  onder  he  thinks  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  hollow  promises. 

In  general  the  provisions  of  the  bill  of 
rights,  regarding  loans  on  farms,  homes,  and 
businesses,  are  these: 

The  qualified  veteran  who  wants  to  buy  a 
certain  property  arranges  for  a  loan  with 
a  lending  agency — such  as  a  bank.  Federal 
Housing,  RFC,  or  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration—In  much  the  same  manner  as 
though  he  were  a  civilian,  except  that  the 
Government  guarantees  the  payment  of  50 
percent  of  the  loan  up  to  $2,000.  The  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  lend  him  that  $2,000.  It 
merely  assures  the  lending  agency  that  It 
will  stand  good  for  that  amount  and.  as  the 
loan  is  reduced,  so.  In  proportion.  Is  the 
guaranty. 

If  the  veteran,  for  Instance,  wants  to  buy  a 
$6,000  business,  he  may  be  able  to  get  It  with 
$1  000  of  his  own  money  and  a  loan  of  $5,000 
from  a  bank,  which  gets  a  Government  guar- 
anty on  $2,000  of  that  loan.  If  he  wants  to 
buy  property  worth  $1,000  and  needs  a  loan 
of   $500,   the   Government   guarantees   only 

Take  the  case  of  a  veteran  who  wanted  to 
buy  a  home  for  $1,800.  The  owner  had  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  $2,000  for  It  but  was  willing 
to  knock  $200  off  the  purchase  price  to  help  a 
veteran.  However,  the  official  appraiser  re- 
ported that  the  "reasonable  normal  value"  of 
the  home  v.'as  only  $1,600  and  that  therefore 
the  veteran  was  about  to  pay  more  than  it 
was  worth.  So  the  Veterans'  Administration 
refused  to  guarantee  any  part  of  the  loan. 

The  local  Veteraris*  Administration  office 
had  predicted  that  the  loan  would  be  ap- 
proved. The  veteran  had  moved  Into  the 
house  and  had  paid  the  first  year's  taxes 
when  the  bad  news  finally  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington. At  last  report  all  was  confusion, 
and  neither  the  veteran,  the  bank,  nor  the 
owner  of  the  house  knew  what  to  do — but 
aU  were  raising  their  voices  in  loud  protest. 
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That  phnue.  "re«»on*ble  normal  value. "  U 
the  road  block  which  u  causing  much  o<  the 
trouble.  CengreM  wants  to  protect  veterans, 
to  t>e  txam  that  they  do  not  pay  more  (or  a 
property  than  It  Is  worth,  and  to  protect  the 
lending  agency,  too.  so  that  If,  In  a  few  years. 
values  fall,  the  loan  will  still  be  sound.  6<j 
CoQgreaB  stated  that  no  GI  loan  can  be  gtuu-- 
■  nfeerl  if  the  purchase  price  exceeds  "the 
rcMOBable  normal  value,"  which  means  the 
value  In  normal  ttmes — and  these  are  not 
Bormal  ttmes. 

Otie  veteran  wrote.  "The  land  bank  ap- 
praiaers  tell  me  that  this  clause  kills  the 
whole  bill,  becauae  nothing  esista  that  can 
be  bought  at  reasonable  normal  value  to- 
day." 

So  strict  la  the  Veterans'  AdmlaMnitlon 
that  a  loan  waa  rejected  when  the  ^qjvalaer 
M|Wfm  that  the  veteran  waa  going  to  pay 
•60  more  than  tha  value  of  the  property. 
The  rules  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  not  allow  the  purchaser  to  make  a  pay- 
ment on  the  Bide  to  lower  the  selling  price 
to  the  apprataer'B  estimate.  Otherwise,  the 
veteran  might  have  paid  the  seller  the  960 
dlffereaoB  and  siTwiigsd  the   loan. 

The  rsuoBabl*  normal  value  cf  almost  any 
proAtable  businen  theee  days  la  far  below 
Its  wartime  current  value.  A  veteran  was 
willing  to  pay  almost  twice  Its  normal  value 
for  a  successful  restaurant  bseause.  In  these 
tlmf  s,  he  wculd  have  an  eMaUMlt  chance  to 
pay  cff  his  loan  before  any  slump  mlcht  come 
m  the  restaurant  business.  But  he  didn't 
even  apply  for  aid.  for  he  knew  the  appraiser 
would  cite  the  normal  value  and  the  GI 
loan  would  be  disapproved. 

A  veteran,  an  experienced  farmer,  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  good  240-acre  farm  for 
ttJOO.  but  cculdn't  get  his  loan  because  the 
appraised  normal  value  was  $4,200. 

"1  cculd  earn  enough  money  in  the  next 
few  years."  he  protested,  "so  I  could  make 
my  regular  payments  and  set  aside  enough 
mtmsy  to  can7  me  through  any  depression. " 
■at  the  Veterans'  Administration  pointed  to 
the  law.  It  coTildn't  help  him  imless  be 
paid  only  the  normal  value. 

Many  veterans  are  prevented  ^rom  buylnt? 
Inialneaaes  became  the  GI  bill  guarantees 
no  loans  on  Inventory  or  stock.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  can  help  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  truck  for  deliveries,  or  for  fixtures 
to  a  store,  but  the  purchase  of  goods  that 
are  to  be  sold  must  be  financed  elsewhere. 

Reeent'y  a  d'sch.<irged  major  told  this  story: 
Re  was  52  years  old.  had  served  In  both  world 
wars,  and  in  between  had  been  a  filer  and 
a  btislnessman.  He  wanted  to  buy  for  I7.CO0 
a  store  that  was  stocked  with  second-hand 
furniture  and  to  move  it  to  a  town  that  Is 
certain  to  have  a  boom.  Its  factories  are 
about  to  reopen  as  restrictions  are  lifted  on 
material  needed  for  the  manufacture  of  civil- 
ian goods.  The  major  was  sure  he  had  an 
excellent  chance  to  make  abcut  11.000  a 
month,  but  the  Veterans'  Administration 
cotjld  not  guarantee  a  loan  on  stock — and 
there's  not  much  but  stock  In  a  sTcond- 
band  furniture  store. 

Farmers  and  businessmen  often  need  a 
loan  for  working  capital,  in  addition  to  the 
money  for  the  purchase  price,  but  the  vet- 
eran gets  no  working  capital  under  the  GI 
bill.  A  banker  reports.  "We  are  always  re- 
luctant to  make  a  loan,  when  working  capi- 
tal is  lacking,  so  In  msuy  cases  the  veteran, 
lacking  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  get 
himself  started,  finds  himself  defeated  be- 
lore  he  fills  out  a  form." 

The  Veurans'  Administration,  properly, 
will  not  make  a  business  loan  unless  the  vet- 
eran has  ability  and  experience  and  Is  rea- 
sonably sure  to  be  succesalul  in  his  under- 
taking. But  sometimes  the  Oovernment  It- 
self, through  other  agencl^'^.  prevents  an 
experienced  man  from  having  any  oppor- 
tunity for  success.  In  other  words,  even  with 
a  QI  toaa.  the  veteran  desiring  to  go  into 
bualaeea  finds   himself   blccked   by   another 
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We  are  now  asking  for  amendments  to  as- 
sure veterans  the  benefits  Intended  by  Con- 
gress, and  to  correct  Inequities,  and  demand- 
ing that  the  regulations  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  be  simplified  and  shortened 
so  that  the  a'  erage  veteran  can  understand 
his  rights  under  the  law  and  be  able  to  obtain 
them  upon  reasonable  application.  Simul- 
taneously, WPB.  ODT,  and  OPA  rcgtilatlons 
must  be  amended  so  that  supplies  and  equip- 
ment will  be  available  to  veterans,  to  the  end 
that  these  wartime  regulations  will  not  block 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

The  term  "reasonable  normal  value."  in 
connection  with  QI  loans,  should  give  way  to 
a  more  liberal  term,  such  as  "reasonable 
value"  or  "reasonable  market  value."  If  the 
appraised  value  is  less  than  the  seller's  price, 
the  veteran  should  be  permitted  to  make  up 
the  difference  by  direct  payment  to  the  seller. 

However,  with  the  llberallxing  of  the  law, 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  veteran 
for.the  "long  pull,"  and  expert  counsel  should 
be  available  at  no  cost  to  the  veteran,  so  that 
he  will  not  be  the  victim  of  bad  bargains  la 
homes,  businesses,  and  farms. 

Veterans  should  be  granted  priorities  on 
materials  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  new 
businesses. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should  sim- 
plify Its  regulations  and  speed  up  lu  proc- 
esses. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  a  veterm  to 
make  a  depKJsit  to  hold  property  until  the 
loan  Is  arranged,  and  appraisal  fees  should  be 
paid  by  the  seller,  the  lending  agency,  or  by 
the  Government. 

The  regulations  should  be  changed  to  per- 
mit sound  loans  on  Inventory  and,  under 
fftvorable  circumstances,  loans  for  working 
capital. 

The  farm-loan  situation  should  be  ex- 
amined. In  many  cases  the  guaranty  of 
$2,000  is  not  enough  for  the  purchase  of  a 
good,  well-equipped,  and  productive  farm. 
Perhaps  we  coUld  increase  that  guaranty 
with  small  risk  of  loss. 

The  proper  kind  of  bill  of  rights  will  help 
our  veterans  become  self-sufficient;  It  will 
Increase  employment  and  production.  It  Is 
not  a  contribution  to  charity:  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment Investment  In  manhood,  woman- 
hood, and  democracy. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN  - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELE^VSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  July  15, 
1S45: 

NSVnTHXLSSS   WX   KXZD  SIAWAT 

It  Is  reported  that  the  anthracite  Indus- 
try Is  organised  to  defeat  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  Some  50  members  of  the  industry. 
swemMid  in  Washington,  were  told  that 
"eoaatnictlon  of  the  seaway  wotild  deprive 
the  railroads  of  about  30,000,000  tons  of 
freight  ysarly,  a  large  percentag*  of  this 
being  coal." 

If  so.  shippers  premimably  would  benefit 
by  this  shift  of  a  30,000,000  ton  freight  move- 
ment to  water-borne  rates.  Consumers 
would  benefit  if  the  savings  wera  passsd 
along  to  them— by  orders  ot  ths  Intersute 
CoomMrce  Conunission  or  as  tha  direct  re- 
sult of  competition. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  shtppcrt,  consum- 
tnt,  and  the  people  as  a  whole  do  nut  need 
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the  railroads.     They  do.    The  Nation  must 
have  them  even  if  it  has  to  resort  to  subsidy. 

However,  freight  does  not  move  on  a  wa- 
terway until  It  first  has  been  hauled  there. 
So  the  figures  discussed  by  the  anthracite  In- 
dustry need  analysis.  If  some  long  overland 
hauls  were  curtailed  by  a  seaway,  to  what 
degree  would  sliorter  overland  hauls,  to  porU 
on  that  seaway,  offset  the  losses  to  the  rail- 
ways? 

And,  If  hydroelectric  power  Instead  of  coal 
were  iised  to  produce  cheaper  electricity, 
would  not  that  be  in  the  public  interest? 

The  seaway  must  be  constructed  regardless 
of  iu  competitive  effects  on  railroads,  the 
coal  Industry,  or  other  enterprises.  Even 
If  It  seriously  Injures  such  businesses,  the 
public  benefits  will  greatly  exceed  those  In- 
Juries.  And  if  the  public,  for  Its  own  best 
protection,  has  to  sustain  one  or  a  number 
of  those  industries  despite  their  losses,  then 
that  will  be  a  share  of  the  cost  of  seaway 
beneflU. 


Service  Recordt  of  Sons  of  Mrs.  Ludie 
Elnora  Winegar,  of  Redlands,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  during  the  im- 
pact of  our  wartime  program,  there  have 
been  many  contributions  made  by  the 
Citizens  of  this  Nation.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
the  Members  ol  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  the  contributions  that 
have  been  made  by  a  most  splendid 
mother.  Mrs.  Ludie  Elnora  Winegar.  225 
Fourth  Street,  Redlands,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Winegar  has  six  sons  In  the  serv- 
ice and  the  seventh  left  on  June  11  for 
Induction.  The  latter  son  has  been  em- 
ployed in  defense  work  awaiting  his  in- 
duction call.  An  eighth  son  who  was  in 
the  Army  for  3  months  has  an  honorable 
physical  discharge. 

This  splendid  mother  and  all  her  chil- 
dren are  stanch  supporters  of  demo- 
cratic processes.  Mrs.  Winegar  has  been 
a  widow  for  17  years  but  has  successfully 
directed  a  course  for  her  sons  and  daugh- 
ters that  has  resulted  In  their  being 
splendid  citizens. 

The  mlhtary  records  of  her  sons  are 
as  follows: 

John  C.  Winegar.  chief  machinist 
mate,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  has  been  In  the 
Navy  20  years  and  was  In  Pearl  Harbor 
at  the  time  of  the  attack.  He  is  39  years 
of  age. 

Wiley  J.  Winegar,  ship  fitter,  first  class, 
has  been  In  the  service  since  1941,  and 
participated  in  the  Invasion  of  Germany. 
He  Is  now  In  South  America.  He  Is  37 
years  of  age. 

Henry  J.  Winegar,  warrant  officer,  has 
been  in  the  Navy  since  1939.  He  has  been 
in  18  major  battles  and  is  now  In  the 
South  Paciflc  giving  further  service  to 
his  Nation.   He  Is  26  years  of  age. 

Arthur  C.  Winegar,  machinist,  first 
class,  has  been  in  the  Navy  since  1941 
and  is  now  serving  his  Nation  In  the 
South  Pacinc.    He  Is  25  years  of  age. 


Leonard  P.  Winegar,  A.  R.  T..  second 
class,  has  been  in  the  Navy  since  1943 
and  now  is  serving  in  Honolulu.  He  Is  21 
years  of  age. 

Marion  C.  Winegar.  seaman,  first  class, 
has  been  in  the  Navy  since  1943  and  is 
presently  serving^  in  the  South  Paciflc. 
He  is  20  years  of  age. 

James  W.  Winegar  was  in  the  Army 
3  months  and  has  a  physical  discharge. 

Donald  P.  Winegar,  who  has  been  in 
defense  work,  reported  for  induction  on 
June  11. 

Mrs.  Winegar  lost  one  son.  Robert, 
about  8  years  ago.  but  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  were  encountered,  this  family 
has  always  responded  in  behalf  of  our 
country's  welfare  in  a  most  splendid 
manner:  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
paying  my  compliments  to  every  member 
of  the  family  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  supported  their  Nation  not  only 
In  military  categories  but  In  bond  drives 
and  other  war  activities  as  well. 


Recognition  of  the  Hebrew  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  correspondence 
between  the  secretary-general  of  UNCIO 
and  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  at  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  UNrrra  Nations  Conference, 

ON   INTEENATIONAL  OBCANIZATION, 

Afay  19,  1945. 
Mt  Dear  Mb.  Besoson:  I  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of   your   letter  of  May   1.   1945.   on 
behalf  of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation. 

The  Conference  at  San  Francisco  is  a  con- 
ference of  governments  rather  than  of  groups, 
and  Its  purpose  Is  to  draft  a  charter  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  organization  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world  regardless  of  race,  lan- 
guage, religion,  or  sex.  It  is  appreciated  that 
the  question  of  International  security  In- 
volves peoples  everywhere  Irrespective  of  such 
differentiations.  The  Interests  of  special 
groups  are  presumably  represented  by  their 
own  national  delegations. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  the  desirability 
of  adhering  to  this  policy  In   the  Interest 
of  early  agreement  on  the  text  of  the  charter. 
Sincerely  yours. 
For  the  secretary  general: 

T.  T.  McCaosKT. 
Information  Officer. 

HCBSCW  CoMMriTOor 

National  Li»butiok, 
San  Francuco.  Calif..  May  24.  1945. 
Mr.  ALon  Hiss,  ^ 

Secretary  General.  United  Nations  Con- 
ference  on  International  OrganUation. 
Dear  Mr.  Hiss:  I  beg  to  acknowledgs  re- 
ceipt of  two  letters  of  Msy  1»  snd  May  n 
from  your  offlce  over  ths  slgnsture  ol  T.  T. 
McCrosky. 


Of  course,  we  fully  realize  and  fully  agree 
that  as  the  letters  sUU,  "the  Conference  at 
San  Francisco  is  a  conference  of  governments 
rather  than  of  groups,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
draft  a  charter  to  provide  the  best  possible 
organization  for  all  i>eople8  of  the  world  re- 
gardless of  race,  language,  religion,  or  sex," 
and  that  "the  Interests  of  special  groups  are 
presumably  represented  by  their  own  national 
delegations." 

It  is  because  we  fully  agree  with  that  prem- 
ise that  In  our  letter  of  May  1  we  take 
great  pains  to  repeatedly  clarify  that  we  do 
not  ask  representation  In  behalf  of  the  Jews 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  of 
other  countries.  We  stressed  that  our  de- 
mand was  to  seat  a  Hebrew  national  delega- 
tion at  the  Conference  which  will  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Jvut  as 
any  one  of  the  49  other  delegations  represent 
the  Interests  of  their  nations.  No  one  ot 
theee  delegations  Is  either  Bupposed  or  pre- 
sumes to  speak  for  the  surviving  3.000,000 
Hebrews  of  Europe  and  Palestine  who  are 
both  de  Jure  and  de  facto  unrepresented  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization. 

I  take  the  liberty,  therefore,  to  refer  you 
again  to  our  letters  and  request  that  they  be 
submitted  to  the  appropriate  commission, 
and  to  the  delegates  as  a  Conference  docu- 
ment. 

I  beg  to  remain,  sir. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Peteh  H.  Bekcson, 

Chairman. 

The  United  Nations  Conferxncr 
ON  International  Organization, 

June  7,  1945. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Bergson  :  I  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  May  24,  1945,  In  which  you  once 
more  demand  the  seating  of  a  Hebrew  na- 
tional delegation  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference, and  again  request  that  your  letters 
"be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  commis- 
sion, and  to  the  delegates  as  a  Conference 
document." 

I  refer  to  our  earlier  replies  under  dates 
of  May  19  and  May  25  and  reaffirm  the  posi- 
tion that  the  interests  of  special  groups  (or 
of  peoples.  If  you  prefer)  are  presumably 
represer  ted  by  their  respective  national  dele- 
gations, and  that  your  request  for  distribu- 
tion of  your  letters  cannot  under  the  cir- 
cumstances be  compiled  with. 

I  need  not  point  out  that  under  exist- 
ing rules  of  International  law  the  Hebrews 
do  not  constitute  a  state  In  ^he  accepted 
legal  sense  of  that  term.  Since  such  a  state 
does  not  at  this  time  exist.  It  follows  that 
there  Is  no  Hebrew  government  that  might 
appropriately  be  represented  at  the  United 
Nations  Conference. 

It  is  therefore  not  anticipated  that  the 
subject  to  which  your  letters  reler  will  be 
acted  upon  at  San  Francisco. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AU3IR  Hiss, 
Secretary  Crtneral. 

Hebrew  Committee  or 

National  LinERATioif, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  t.  1945. 

Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Hiss:  I  beg  to  acknowledge 
receipt  ol  your  letter  of  June  7.  In  which  you 
sUts  that  the  "intaresu  of  special  groups  (or 
of  psoples.  If  you  prefer)  are  presumably 
represented  by  their  respective  national  dele- 
gations," and  m  which  you  further  state 
"that  under  existing  rules  of  international 
law  the  Hebrews  do  not  constitute  a  stata  in 
ths  accepted  legal  eenae  of  that  term.  Since 
such  a  state  does  not  at  thU  time  exist.  It 
follows  that  there  la  no  Hebrew  government 
that  might  appropriately  be  represented  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  " 

In  reply  may  I  point  out  that  numerous 
United  Nations  conferences  were  held  which 
were  officially  constituted  not  only  of  rcpre- 
senutives  of  United  Nations  goveronicou. 
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hn%  %\m  n«tlon»l  nuthoruiM  th«t  w»rt»  not 

r»rocnl/«d  M  fo»trnin«nu     n»«  Charter  ol 

the  United  Nfttlona  n*l\*t  »na  R*h»billta^lea 

Adminltfration.    for   •t«mpJ#.    prt)»Jd<«   lor 

mrmbrrkhip   <if    t"**'"'^*'"**   *"''    natlonat 

ftuirtoruiwi.  and  wm  In  fun  •igt^wl  by  lh» 

fVvnch  OnmmittM  of  Nuiiomil  Miwmtiou  u 

ft  nuttonal   mtthorlty  •Ithrujih   it   wi»«   ♦•ry 

#»llTiU»»y  not  r»c<H<nl»»<1  m  th»  f»<iv»riim*i>t 

of   rrniici*      Wp   ini*iMt;>ii>.   U»Pipfnri>,   that   » 

|f«br«w  national  <1*l«Hatlcin  culcl  havt  par- 

il«lpatMl  at  thi"  C.infrmi'  ••    ti  'l\n  •an\*  battl. 

tinrc  th«  iip»nini  "f  " "  '  i'i'»«'  NailotiB 

ODnfarvtM)*    en    Int#rnati<)t)»l    OrffanMatttm 

tour   MMinional    national    U«l«c«tlnn«   hav« 

bwn  •••••d  and  In  all  four  eMM  thry  twprf* 

%»nttx\  ifftvammant*  that  hata  na»»r  btlort 

hf-^n  r»c«i«niwd  hy  any  of  tha  Unltad  NaUOM. 

In  fart,  in  tha  ra«r  of  th(»  Hovlat  Ufcralna  and 

nyflo   Riiaola.    thry    r<»praai»ni    nation*    that 

hav«»  narrr  b^'fnr**  b»*n  r^romnla^d  aa  iuch  by 

accaptad  Intarnatlnnal  law  procadtira  or  by 

any  tnttrnatlonal  mnfaranea. 

In  Tlaw  of  theaa  fact«.  and  In  tltw  of  tht 
national  dta««t*r  that  haa  bcfftlltn  the  !!•• 
hr«>w  Nntinn.  w«  frit  the  rnl»d ItrttMM  Con- 
frrenr*!  on  Intrrnallonal  OrftBlHtMl  l^oald 
b*  BiTcn  Rn  opport'inlty  to  atutfy  and  dtcHle 
aa  to  whathpf  the  Hebmn  be  recn«nlMd  M  ft 
fellow  member  of  the  United  Nnllona.  Wt 
ftaked.  therefore,  that  the  nvemorandum  mit* 
lining  the  raae  for  the  acattng  of  a  Hebrew 
-^national  deiettution  at  tb»  Ooafmneft  Bhottld 
be  clrrulated  aa  ft  OaslWVBM  dD<MB— Pt 
amongat-aU  the  mrmber  BftUona.  It  ta  with 
dpep  regr»t  that  we  Irarntd  of  your  dectolon, 
which  barred  even  the  cnimtderation  of  thia 
grave  problem  by  the  Conference  delegate*. 

We  beg  to  reiterate  once  again  tb*  fftct  that 
thoufh  mtiat  Hrhrrwi  are  adherent*  of  the 
Jewtah  faith  It  by  no  meana  tollowa  that  all 
Jewa  the  world  over  are  Hebrew  natlonftla. 
We  do  not  »pr«|j.  therefore.  In  the  nam*  of 
tha  Jewlah  citla^rw  of  the  United  ItftHi  or 
Great  Britain  anymore  than  Catholte  Ipftln 
la  the  upokmtman  for  the  Catholic  eitlaen*  of 
the  United  rttatea  or  Great  Britain.  Our  de- 
mand Uv  re,>reaent«t»(nv  tharefnre.  Wft*  rot 
on  bohalf  of  the  people  who  were,  a*  you 
Btftte.  "pre*umably  represented  by  their  na- 
itonal  deleitatloiui  "  Wa  aouxht  repfwentft- 
tlon  for  aom*  9()00WKl  ||(*brawa  who  ftf*  not 
repre!>ented  at  thia  Conferenc*  In  any  Wfty. 
directly  or  Indirectly 

We  fxilly  appreciate  the  compleitty  of  our 
altuatioo.  hut  ai  a  nation  that  ha*  auffared 
the  m(»t  ataKg#rltuf  toll  of  caitialtlea  In  thla 
war,  aa  a  nation  that  ha<  rcmtribtiied  te»ii  of 
tht>uitand*  of  guerrilla  f^jjhtera,  and  ten*  of 
thotMftrdi  of  rejulara  who  fought  In  their 
own  unit*,  under  their  own  ftag  (under  au- 

Rreme  Brulah  command),  we  felt  the  United 
i\flon«  0»nfprenre  ahould  be  willing  to 
lindrrtAke  the  necaaaary  action  to  accept  ti* 
Into  the  f.nmlly  of  nations  and  dntfUi  no 
lons^r  the  right  of  ft  normal  gad  OUBlfltd 
MUtenoe. 

Are  th*  700.000  Hahrewa  of  PftlafttlM  r*p- 
reaented  ftt  th*  United  HftltOBft  OattfMWtc* 
on  International  Orvranir»tlon?  Ar«  th* 
400,0"0  Hrbrewn  of  Rumanlft.  ftnd  th*  400.* 
000  Hebrew*  of  Htinrary  reprefl*nt*dt  Who 
ai>o^e  for  the  hvindreda  of  thouMindft  Of  th* 
atateleaa  Jewe— the  mnat  ahvi<H>d  and  humlll- 
ftted  heroe*  of  thla  war»  Muat  th*  pr*ft*nt 
•ituatton  c<»ntlnu*  in  which  theee  j>et)ple  and 
their  a*cred  dead  are  re«arded  by  the  United 
Hatlona  a*  German*  and  AxU  natlonnla, 
though  the  Alia  ha*  decimated  their  popu- 
lation, and  bvit  tt)r  the  ff-acr  of  God  would 
hare  totally  exterminated  them?  (Indeed. 
•ome  Asia  eountrlee  are  already  Hating  the 
hundred*  of  thouaanda  of  Hebrews  mur< 
dered  by  them  a*  pftrt  of  their  Buffering 
during  th*  war  and  a*  m  medium  ol  eeoklng 
tb*  mercy  of  the  United  Nation*.) 

We  know  that  this  altuatlon  1*  not  the 
t««ult  of  Ul  wtU  on  th*  p^rt  of  the  leading 
tmitcd  Nfttlon*  atatwmen.  but  rather  of  the 
confualon  rasvUUng  from  our  abnormal  ex- 
IttMOf  to  dat*. 


He 


Th*  recognition    by 
Oonferenc*   on    Inurn 
Of  th*  Hebrews  aa  a 
FfttloM  would  hae* 
diaertminatury   and 
It  would  have  paved  t 
of  a  prt>b)em  which  haa 
uf  innocent  Uvea,  and 
p*ftt*dly  used  by  aggr** 
th*  p*ft««  of  th*  world 

lit  view  uf  th*  abovt 
to  reiterate  otir  requ 
be  submitted  to  the  a 
of  tht  d*l«|«l*i  *•  » 
au  tbftt  bftttOD*  wining 
for  Mtlon  win  b« 

UUlt  thO  WKM 

United  Nation* 
Organiaatlun  mftf  b* 
granting  the  Heortw 
General  Aaaembly. 

raithfully  yottre 


th*  United  Nations 

( tlonal   OrfftnliftUon 

m  imber  of  th*  Unltad 

brtught  to  an 

humiliating 

way  for  a  solution 
already  coat  million* 
which  haa  been  re- 
or  nations  to  shatter 


«m 


MMUlftd 


Ooaf  •»  be* 


Finn  Hftod  N««ded  in 


we  feel  conatrnlned 

that  our  pro^Hia*i< 

pkroprlat*  Mowiwloo 

)onr*rM)M  dwwwx 

to  tftk*  th*  lAltlftUvo 

to  do  so,  and  so 

bftrring  ua  fntm  th* 

_.,  on  Iiiternatlobftl 

•ntunily  rectified  by 

ration  ft  tftAt  on  th* 


R,  BmoaoN, 

C>i«<rm*n. 


Balkan  Powder  Kef 


EXTENSION  CiP  REMARKS 

o| 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or  wiaiitNCTON 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF 

Wednesday. 

Mr.  DX  LACY. 

permission  granted 
remark.'?,  I  desire  to 


PR£SENTATIVSS 

)ttlv  19.  1945 

Ir.  Speaker,  under 

me  to  extend  my 

ball  attention  of  the 


House  to  the  alarming  situation  In  the 
Balknns.  The  reacilonaiy  Greek  Oov- 
ernment  intUdUd  b]  Brltlbli  bayonets  la 
condoning  terrorlain  by  private  bAnda  of 
nrmtxl  Pasci«t  vlulUntea.  ParUclpanta 
in  the  RtruKgle  of  llie  Oreek  people  for 
democnttic  government.  m''n  und  women 
who  heroically  resisted  the  Nazis  and 
drove  them  from  lahre  areM  of  Greece, 
Bre  being  hunted  do|irn. 

Newspaper  »t  oriel  have  recounted  b 
mass  exodus  of  Mari«donlarui  and  others 
across  the  bordrr  l^tn  YuROslavta.  In 
this  connection.  I  \>inild  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Houie  to  two  articles,  one 
from  PM.  Wednt'sUa^.  July  18. 1045.  bolnf 
a  fttfttrmont  by  ilu»  |Mnrrdonittn-Amcrl- 
can  People's  League  J  and  the  other  a  fea* 
ture  article  In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
The  articles  follow:  J 

irrom  PM.  N*w  Vork,  July  II.  1M5) 
MACKDCNiAKa   MraK  rai^TBar  oatiK  ftcnowe  ■ 

BXtnATtoN   SSAftiNa  MTATCIUNT  airaSMl  ftT 

OaCSX   BMSAMT 

(By  Aletan  ler  R  UhU 
Wamvikoton.  July  I  i.— Th*  Grrelt  Cmbaany 
ytftterday  refUMd  to  icetTt  a  letter  of  pro- 
taet  aaanMt  psfeeeul  m  of  Maevdoataaa  in 
Oieeee  preaeated  to  t  by  th*  Maieienian. 
American  Ptople'i  L«  |ve. 
A  delegation  of  U  rte— Oeorg*   Plrln*ky, 


•ecreiftry   of    the 
and  Anatol*  Phillip 
went  to  th*  Km 
were   received   bv 
Llatla.    The  Ambasaa 


,ie,   Alexander  lUaov. 
all  of  New  York— 

with  their  letter  and 
Secretary  Alexis   8. 
U  In  New  York. 


Llatla  listened  untii  they  had  finished  the 
first  paragraph  and  then  declared  that  be 
would  not  Uateu  further  nor  would  he  ac- 
cept the  protest.  H;  naid  that  It  waa  based 
on  Ttigoslae  Inlormajtlon  and  waa  full  of 
calunuiles.  The  del<  Ration  finaUy  left  the 
tetter  on  hla  desk  and  walked  out. 

The  letter  proteaM  1  against  activities  of 
the   Gre«k  Army  against  Macedouuuu  who 


have  fl*d  to  YufOalavlft  ftbd  asked  that  th* 
prot**t  b*  forwarded  to  Atb*na. 

"The  iiao*donian-Am*rtcftn  P*opl*l 
LtMtM."  tb*  letMr  oontlAtMd,  "baa  ftlwfty* 
•taod  for  frundabip  and  elcae  ee-operftUon 
ftmong  tb*  Balkan  p^plse,  OiariBi  aM 
MaiMdonlftna.  AghUnf  fthouMH  to  slMttMft 
with  Yugoalftv,  Albftnian,  and  Bulgarian  par. 
tiaana  against  Nasi  sMtreaaor*  and  Bulgarian 
occupntionitU.  eeBMttted  Balkan  demueratlo 

unity. 

"Th*  policy  and  action*  of  th*  pr**enl 
Oreek  Government,  however,  greatly  eompro- 
mlse  th*  chance*  fur  harmonious  eoUaborn* 
tion  in  tb*  Balkan*. " 

In  a  stauroent  Issued  to  th*  press,  th* 
league  alao  blames  thr  rsaotionari**  In  Or**o« 
(or  the  piMSBt  troubl**. 

"Th*  in«le  elvtl  war  In  Oreee*  last  D*c*m- 
b*r,"  the  statement  reatti,  ''eaded  m  th*  com- 
pl*u  victory  of  raaetlott  and  (uariiim,  Th* 
v*ry  Mim*  •l*m*nts  whleb  bnd  collaborated 
with  th*  Germans,  reinforced  by  discredited 
foreicn  se'ht*.  »r*  today  subjecting  th* 
wbole  Of««k  population  to  th*  most  ntit- 
rstietiS  terror.  According  to  neutral  UNRRA 
sources,  some  33.000  demoorau  ar«  languish- 
ing In  prison.  General  Are*,  on*  of  the  out- 
standing heroes  of  th*  Gr*ck  liberation 
struRRle.  and  hundred*  of  his  follower*  have 
been  brutally  murdered.  Th*  Fascist  regime 
of  Metaxes  has  reappeared  under  a  new 
name.  Without  foreign  interference,  theae 
tragic  developmenta  would  never  have  oc- 
curred." 

Th*  autement  deelaras  that  in  Macedonia  * 
a  yean  ago  Or*«ka,  Tugeslavs,  and  Bulgara 
w*re  flgbtli\g  together  In  the  guerilla  move- 
ment and  that  today  Macedonia  once  ag.iln  la 
b*lng  ail*d  with  friction  and  diKord,  Then 
It  add*: 

"Whyt  For  on*  reason  only:  because  out- 
side interesfn  foreign  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Balkan  peoples  imposed  on  the  Orecka  by 
armed  force  an  unpopular  reglnio  which  can 
only  ke«p  In  power  throu'th  stirring  up  mu- 
tual hatreds  and  antaionisro  la  tb*  Balkan 
P*nli)«ula." 

I  From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inqulrerl 

MACSSONIA  CAtXU)  KSY  TO  ftALKAN  ISSVS 

(By  Aleinnder  Kendrlck) 
WftOdMeroN.  July  17.— Th*  Balkan  powder 
k*ff.  wlUali  haa  been  eaplodinf  recently  in  tba 
form  of  elaabe*  on  tb*  Or*«k  bordrr  with  Bul- 
garia. Yufo*lavla.  and  Albania  h^»  become  n 
top  Item  for  discussion  b«tw*en  Premirr  Josrf 
Btaltn  and  Prime  Minister  Winston  atruchlll 
at  th*  PoUdnm  Conference,  it  wa*  learned 
today. 

With  President  Truman  playing  th*  rol*  of 
intensely  intereated  oteenrer.  kssattas  the 
implemeuutiuu  of  the  OrUnea  agreement  la 
eonc*rn*d.  th*  two  bead*  of  aut*  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  are  tspected  to  reeiamin* 
th*lr  Balkan  agr*em*nt  made  when  Mr. 
Churchill  visited  Moscow  last  October. 

Th*  k*y  to  th*  Balkan  qu**tlOB,  as  always, 
lie*  in  Macedonia,  that  small  former  Turkish 
pruvinc*  which  U  about  th*  *1«*  of  W**t  Vir- 
ginia. Macedonia  U  Imporunt  a*  a  due  to 
th*  pc**lbUIU**  of  a  Kav  fadcratlon  in  the 
B*  Ik  ana. 

Moeeow  I*  heartily  In  favor  of  eiieh  a  f*d- 
eratlon,  which  would  include  Ytigoalavla.  Bul- 
garia. Albania,  and  perhapa  Oteeee,  net  be- 
cause of  •thnic  or  geupulitleal  ooaaMeratloos, 
but  bacaus*  the  Hu**Uns  see  In  a  d*moer*tio 
Balkan*  their  own  best  means  of  security. 

London,  on  the  other  h.'\nd.  opposes  such  a 
federation  because  It  may  have  too  much  im- 
pact on  tb*  whole  Mediterranean  area,  which 
*b*  oonald«rs  vital  to  her  Interests. 

The  Maoedonlan  question,  which  erupted 
into  tb*  new*  recently  when  Marshal  Tito  s 
forces  aklnnlab*d  with  armed  EDB8  troop* 
of  the  Greek  Oovermnent,  was  made  an  oQ- 
clal  issue  today,  on  a  small  scale,  when  a 
Macedonian -American  delegation  handed 
Greek  Ambassador  Clmon  Dlamantopoulos  a 
protest  to  be  sent  to  the  Athens  Oovirnment. 
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The  Macedonian  •Americans,  representing 
•ooiw  of  their  eumpatrlot*  in  this  country. 
0|Med  that  a  state  of  terror  exist  a  in  Greece 
••^UlMd  at  the  extermination  of  th*  Mao*dnn- 
lan  Wave  In  the  Greek  part  of  Macedonia." 
On  th*  level  of  Intrrnatlonal  atateeman- 
ftblp  however,  ••  eKeinpline<i  hy  the  Potadam 
Oonferenc*.  th*  situation  la  much  more  alg- 
BiBeant  than  a  mcr*  border  claah. 

t%  tnvolv**  tb*  qu**tlon  whether  th*  thr*e 
ignarate  parts  of  Macedonia,  on*  IncUided  In 
Mgarla,  one  In  Yxtgoslavla,  and  on*  In 
oreee*.  ihall  be  permitted  to  eome  together 
again,  as  they  were  under  Turklah  role. 

If  they  do  retmlte.  th»  autonomnuii  Mi\ee- 
donia  resulting  will  Inevitably  become  a 
member  of  th*  Bftlkftn  f*d*ration  envisioned 
by  Mftrahftt  Tito.  Greece  would  loa*  the  im- 
portant port  of  Salonika,  nnd  a  pro-Ruaaian 
(tTflMcnce  woxtid  be  sitting  squarely  on  th* 
Mediterranean. 

Ruulft  favors  stlch  ft  resuH;  Britain  op- 
poses It.  What  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Stalin 
now  face  la  the  reallaatlon  that  hard-and- 
fa»t  llnea  cannot  b*  drawn  between  two 
»pherea  of  Infitience,  as  they  attempted  to 
drnw  ihem  In  Moacow  laat  fall. 

Bvery  year  alnoe  1941.  an  all-«l»v  congress 
haa  been  held  In  Moscow  Th***  m*etlng* 
participated  In  by  democratic  and  trade- 
union  leadera  from  all  parU  of  the  Balkans, 
have  aerved  to  emphaslae  the  difference  be- 
tween th*  old  pan -Slav  movement  of  th* 
Oearlat  empire,  whlrh  wfta  a  maak  for  Im- 
perial expansion,  and  th*  pr**ent  all -Slav 
movsment,  which  U  baaed  on  democratic 
principle*  and  the  equality  of  lu  member*. 
At  th*  present  time  pro-Ruaalan  Govem- 
menta  ar*  functioning  In  Belgrade  and  Sofia. 
Albania  al*o  la  predominantly  pro-Ruasian. 
«nd  so  ftr*  the  Mscedonlatia  In  Greece.  But 
this  do**  not  necessarily  mean  they  all  favor 
a  Oonununlst  form  of  government, 

Ttea  of  blood  and  history  snd  slmllftrltl** 
of  langttag*  and  custom  hav*  oonvtuoad  th*m 
that  thalr  b«Bt  futur*  ll*a  la  tb*  Bttsaian 
orbit  rather  than  any  other. 

They  remember  that  even  th*  reactionary 
fftarlat  r*glm*  was  t4>e  principal  liberating 
force  In  the  Daikaiw,  beginning  with  the 
huaao-Turklah  War  of  18TT-Tt.  which  re» 
•ulttd  In  the  freeing  of  Bulgaria. 

Ther*  Is  on*  poaalbl*  way  out  of  this  Balkan 
dilemma,  and  Mr,  Churchill  and  Mr.  italln 
will  undoubwdly  taUc  about  It.  In  IBSO  Brit- 
ain promlseil  the  eventual  autonomy  of  the 
strategic  Ulnnd  of  Cyprus.  That  promise  haa 
sine*  b**n  forgotten.  But  tb*re  la  rea*oi\  to 
believe  that  If  the  pledge  la  now  implemented 
and  the  almoat  wholly  Gr*ek  laland  la  per- 
mitted to  go  back  to  Oreeoe,  ft  quid  pro  quo 
mfty  be  the  grentlng  of  autonomy  to  Greek 
Macedonia. 

That  section  of  Maeedotila  wo\«ld  then  Join 
with  the  other  two.  form  an  initopendent 
Stat*,  aim*  itaclf  with  other  Balkan  states. 
and  b*lp  ereftt*  the  Balkan  federaUon.  whu-h 
would  aeem  to  be  indlapenaable  to  th*  real- 
Isittlon  of  the  Yalta  agreement. 


dom.  was  presented  In  a  special  ceremony 
by  the  British  Ambassador.  Lord  Hall- 
fax,  to  Navy  Lt.  John  D.  Oavan.  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

UeuUnant  Oavan  Is  already  the  holder 
of  the  American  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  nnd  the  Air  Medal  for  heroism  and 
extraoidlnary  achievement  whllo  on 
fighter  missions  over  Babang,  Soerabaja, 
and  Madang.  Java. 

UeuUnant  Oavan  was  a  fUhUr  pilot 
with  the  Fighting  Twelve  on  the  carrier, 
U.  8.  8.  Saratoga.  He  is  credited  with 
having  bombed  a  Jap  ship  which  was 
about  to  ram  an  English  submarine  whllo 
the  lub  was  surfaced  near  Babang.  an 
Island  oft  the  coast  of  Sumatra.  In  the 
spring  of  1B44. 

Mr.  Speaker.  X  wish  to  tnkc  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  Lieutenant  Oavan 
upon  a  Job  well  done.  His  quick  thinking 
and  courage  exemplifies  tlic  flne  qualities 
of  our  flghUng  men  In  all  services.  Men 
like  Lieutenant  Oavan  made  possible  our 
victory  m  Europe  and  arc  certain  also  to 
bring  our  enemy  In  the  Pacific  to  its 
knees. 


The  Man  About  Towb 


Award  of  the  British  Diitinfulihtd  Serv- 
ice  Croii  to  Lt.  John  D.  Gavan,  ef 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  wtscomiiw 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAllVES 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Monday  afternoon  of  this  week,  the  Brit- 
ish Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  third 
highest  decoration  of  the  United  King- 
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BfleB  to  make  almost  a  thooaaad 

patie  el  Boss  geea  into  a  cingl*  tow  rope 
(length  MO  feet). 

The  old  fftiry-tftle  morfti,  "For  th*  Wftnt 
of  ft  nail"  might  b*  ftpplled  to  th*  Ol** 
shoelftce, 

»>  that  h*  won't  loe*  his  boou  at  a  criUeal 
moment,  he  la  outfitted  with  nylon  sho*- 
lft(<e«  that  will  stand  up  through  Jungl* 
mortMM, 

Many  of  th»a*  military  application*  of 
nylon  suggest  poaslMe  pitatwar  \i»m. 

Weaving  of  thmtaands  of  yards  of  nylon 
hfts  glvsn  th*  testll*  Industry  valuabl*  •«• 
perienee  In  hftndling  th*  yam. 

Hheer  nettings  are  not  ao  dllferent  from 
•h**r  window  eurtalna  (that,  meldeateay 
can  b*  given  a  permanent  act  so  1lM%  tBef 
will  k**p  their  smoothn***  and  shape  when 
laund*red->no  atretchers). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  BBLAWAaS 

IN  TBI  HOUai  OF  RBPRBSgafTATIVBB 

Wednetday,  July  19.  1945 
Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  under 
leave  to  cxttind  my  remarks  In  the  R»c- 
DSD.  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Frank,  from  Journal-Every  Eve- 
ning. WUmliuiton.  Del.,  of  July  17.  1048: 

TRB   MAN   aeOtfT  TOWN 

(By  WlUlasA  P.  Prank) 
Kylon  U  a  Du  Pont  Oo.  pfoduri  but  it-  uje* 
ftr«  BO  varied.  lU  ftppllcation*  m  r*mark*bl* 
and  lU  po*.n»bilitie«  ao  unlimltad  Uut  dis- 
cussion ol  Uui  pfodnrt  la  not  free  publicity 
but  rather  public  infomiallon. 

Today  w*  received  in  the  mall  from  th* 
DU  Pont  Co,  a  m*mo  on  nylon'*  llf*aaelng 
war  Joba  which  ar*  r*ally  remarkable-and 
which  indlCftU  th*  po*twar  u***  of  thl* 
chemical  wnndrr. 

rrom  the  ahe«pe*t  of  airy  patting*  and 
paraihuus  to  the  atronfaat  duck,  nylou 
siiutifs  oiT  dfath-deallng  flak,  foils  diseate- 
b*arTng  i.»Tct*.  ward*  ofi  ■yWlng  jtangle  atm 
with  a  'light,  cool  hand."  helps  P**^^ 
mental  black-out.  throws  uut  lu  atroM  eeU 
to  snatch  wounded  from  certain  Jungle  death, 
even  sew*  up  th*  wouitd*.  Woveii  into  a 
ducit  which  la  th*  •t^^ng*•t  fabric  fur  lis 
welch t  evwr  luud*.  nylon  ha«\gs  in  curtaitts 
In  ih.  interior  of  bombera  to  atoo  flak,  The 
dvick  also  la  uaad  In  protaetlve  layers  ol<^ 
to  ths  body  in  tha  flak  ve*t-ks*p*  arinnr 
within  ths  vest  from  plercinf  when  hit  by 

flak 

BiNOlally  constructed  lutts.  which  Inflate 
at  certain  poinu  when  one  of  our  high-speed 
pKnnes  ptill*  out  of  a  sharp  dive.  k**p  our 
pilot*  h^m  fnintlng  or  "blacking  out.-  by 
controlling  rush  of  blood  through  the  system. 
Th*  original  sulU  were  cumbereom*  and  hot. 

Now  nylon  make*  them  lightweight  and 

tisftble. 

Wylon  rope,  strong,  lightweight,  ftnd 
elastic,  is  used  In  the  new  human  pick-up 
dcTlce  that  make*  It  po««(lble  for  a  plane  to 
swoop  down  and  snatch  un  a  wounded  man 
without  stopping  and  with  no  more  shock 
than  a  motorcycle  starting. 


The  FIfht  for  Full  Empleymenf 

ETTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  NED  R.  HEALY 

or  cAi.iri>aNtA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRKKNTATIVtt 

Wednesday.  July  IB.  1945 

Mr.  HEALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  conarosslonal  action  along 
lines  which  will  promote  full  employment 
cannot  be  overempha.-slzed.  In  July  Issue 
of  the  PBllroad  Trainman  there  appeared 
an  article  bv  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men. I  concur  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Whitney  and  am  placing  this  article  In 
the  Rtcoso  ao  that  It  will  be  available  to 
all  Members  of  Con«reu. 
The  article  follows: 

PassiaeNTH  UmMJuwm 

(By  A.  P.  Whitney) 

TNB  noMT  roa  rvix  sMrtOTMSMT 

Ther*  ar*   unmUUkaUl*  aigna  that    np- 

pea**m*nt  •Umenu  within  our  nailonal  Ufa 

are  working  to  ereats  eeoaomio  and  political 

rhaoa  on  th*  hoBse  front  with  dir*  cunae- 

Quencea  both  to  UM  proaecutlon  of  the  war 

ftgftinst  Jspam  tBd  to  ths  developmant  o« 

ftn  orderly  reoonveielen  profram. 

This  raaotUmary  ofNnsiv*  Is  conducted  on 
ft  broftd  front.  _      .    ^ 

Ther*  la  the  proflt**rs'  a*lftah  eiTort  to  d*- 
stroy  pric*  control. 

There  la  the  ttupid  oppoaltlon  to  a  planned 
ftnd  humftnlsed  rtoonveraKm  v-mm.  that 
would  Include  ftd*<iuat*  ui  nent  in- 

auranee  heneflta,  tba  only  saDKioir  iiit*raauv* 
to  the  preeeat  trend  of  caunng  to  the  trMms 
of  th*  monepoiuu. 

Th*r*  U  the  Wall  itreet  anlpUtg^at  the 
vitally  necasaary  Bret  tun  Wooda  profram. 

Ther*  Is  th*  Amerloatt  Oentury  Mbool  of 
ImperiallsU  who  ar*  SMVlag  b*****  •*« 
earth.  heU-beM  on  laolattof  tbe  Omtad 
Htatee  from  eBiitlv*  world-wide  eoepera- 


There  to  the  eeattnued  danial  of  suffrage 
to  millions  of  cltiaens  through  th*  impoal- 
tlon  of  th*  Inlquitoua  poll  tax. 

Finally— *nd  I  hav*  by  no  m*ans  exhaustad 
the  llst-^her*  Is  th*  cynical  policy  of  de- 
liberately balking  aU  cfforu  to  plan  for  fun 
employment  in  the  reconteralon  and  poet- 
war  pwiod.  the  ul  timet*  obJ*cttve  betng  to 
weaken  the  ranks  of  orgnnlr^  labor  to  th* 
point  of  demornllMtlon  and  perhaps  destruc- 
tion. Thla  Is  the  Berlln-to-Bardiul  dream  of 
the  open-shoppers,  whose  most  consistent 
spokesmen  are  to  be  fcmd  In  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  which,  to  this 
day.  has  not  accepted  unionism  as  a  perma- 
nent feattire  of  American  life. 


I 


*  I 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  m  f&Uurc  to 
provkto  Jobs  for  war  Teteram  and  recoswtad 
war  workers — on  a  baali  of  full  employaMnt 
and  blffh  purchasing  pow0r — would  aluk  our 
hopes  for  a  durable  peace  and  postwar  proa- 
perlty.  Full  employment,  moreover.  Is  not 
only  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  workers,  but 
ta  Just  as  viial  for  farmers,  small  businesa- 
aun.  and  other  groups  in  our  pcpuiatlon: 
•ad.  as  far  as  the  Government  Is  concerned. 
It  Is  only  through  full  employment  that  It 
will  be  posalbl*  to  liquidate  the  national 
debt  and  maintain  the  Nation's  credit 
structure. 

Therefor*,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  prob« 
lem  should  receive  primary  conslder&tion: 
otherwise  we  may.  by  default,  witness  such 
wldispfsed  disiuptloa  of  our  economy  that 
only  the  most  determined  popular  resistance 
could  prevent  fascist  big  business  from  seiz- 
ing control  of  our  Government,  our  lives, 
and  our  democratic  heritage. 

Already  the  battlellnes  are  forming  over 
this  Issue,  an'1  all  signs  point  toward  a 
imtber  sharp  cocSlct  centering  on  the  full 
«m>loymeut  bill  (S.  380).  With  bearings 
on  this  bill  In  the  ofQing.  U  behooves  all  of 
us  to  whom  the  memory  of  Pranklln  Delano 
Rooeevelt  ts  sacred,  to  unite  our  endeavors 
•nd  the  strength  of  our  organizations,  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
all  other  measures  necessary  to  the  winning 
of  the  peace. 

President  Truman's  pledge  to  continue 
along  the  path  charted  by  bis  predecessor 
cannot  but  evoie  our  enthualastlc  suppori. 
This  support  must  be  not  only  Tocal.  but 
on  a  practical  level  as  well,  for  the  opposi- 
tion la  well-organiied  and — shall  I  say — 
well-heeled.  We  do  not  have  excess  war 
proAts  at  our  disposal  to  finance  extensive 
lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  or  to  prepare  for 
the  crucial  elections  of  1M6.  but  we  do  have 
the  strength  of  numbers  welded  together  by 
honeat  conv.cUoa  in  the  Justice  and  essential 
goodness  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  cause, 
which  expressed  itself  most  energeUcally 
under  the  New  DeaL 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  mantle  of  Roose- 
velt has  fallen  upon  each  of  us.  Let  us  be 
worthy  of  a  great  legacy. 


UNRRA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  TTnE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  J«.  J945 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herein  an  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch from  the  Washington  Star  of  July 
11.  1945.  quoting  a  commendation  of 
UNRRA  by  Pcpe  Pius  XH; 

VMIEA    »   CHXI>T-UXX    WOIX.    ron   TKLU 
LXMM.\N.  AlOn 

Pope  Pius  XII  told  Director  General  Her- 
bert H,  Lehman  and  members  of  his  staff  in 
a  ftpeclal  audience  at  the  Vatican  yesterday 
that  the  UNTmA  U  doing  a  truly  Chirst-llke 
work  among  the  war-ravaged  peoples  of 
Europe. 

"It  is  for  the  retpousible  leaders  of  political 
tbotif^^  ^^'^  government  In  all  nations  today 
to  sustain  tliese  peoples,  to  encouiage  them 
In  their  efforU  to  rise  from  the  ruins  of  an 
unhappy  past  to  a  new.  a  better,  and  more 
stable  nation.ll  life,"  the  pontiff  said  In  an 
Address  broadca.^t  over  the  Vatican  radio. 

-Above  all.'  the  Pope  said.  "It  must  be 
made  abundantly  clear  to  them,  even  to 
national  minorities,  that  they  will  enjoy  com- 


plete and  genuine  liberty 
to  them — their  cultura: 

"Tour  splendid  organization 
powerful  and  necessary 
juit  this  end.  and 
to  bless  you  for  it.    May 
hands    and    give   light 
promptings  of  ycur  he4rts.' 


Eui  ope 


Peacetime  Conscription  for  Military 
Serv  ce 


EXTENSION  Cp  REMARKS 

MARTIN.  JR. 


or 


HCN.  JOSZPH  ¥. 


OF  MASSAC  Husrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  fEPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdav.  July  18.  1945 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts. 


Speaker.  I  have  intr  xiuced  a  resolution 
urging  President  Hai  ry  S.  Truman.  Sec- 


retary of  State  Jame 
personal  representat 


I  F.  Byrnes,  and  the 
ve  of  the  President 


on  the  United  Natior  s  Organization,  Ed 
ward  R.  Stettinius.  /r..  to  begin  imme- 
diately efforts  to  secv  re  an  agreement  by 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  abandon 
peacetime  conscriptl"  m  of  youth  for  mili- 
tary service. 

If  a  mutual  understanding  can  be 
reached  between  n  itions  and  peoples 
that  the  policy  of  :igantlc  systems  of 
universal  compulsoi  y  military  service 
should  be  eliminated  it  would  relieve  the 
United  States  and  ill  other  nations  of 
the  necessity  to  ass  ime  this  great  new 


burden  at  a  time  wien  we  must  build, 
reconstruct,  and  rei  djust  the  world  to 
peace. 
The  elimination  <f  compulsory  mill 


tary  service  as  a  pol 


immediate  present. 


always  viewed  with 


the  same  policy.    H 


in  the  United  States 
of  our  Insurance  agalbst  unpreparedn 
the  event  of  stidden  «  ar:  and 
Whereas  compulsor] 


in  what  is  dearest 
and  religious  lire. 

Is  making  a 

contrlcutlon  toward 

will  never  cease 

God  strengthen  your 

and   cotirage   to   the 


Mr. 


cy  of  nations  would 


be  the  greatest  sing  e  act  of  statesman- 
ship that  could  be  i  .ccomplished  in  the 


The  system  which 


has  long  been  the  practice  of  European 
nations  has  never  prevented  war.    It  is 


suspicion  and  fear 


by  other  countries,  f  ( ircing  them  to  adopt 


becomes  an  insup- 


portable burden,  a  c  instant  drain  on  the 
people  of  the  worlc ,  and  a  further  in- 
centive to  war. 

In  view  of  the  world's  hope  of  peace 
and  the  ultimate  de^  truction  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  Germany  and  Japan,  an 
effort  to  eliminate  compulsory  military 
service  as  a  policy  cf  all  peoples  cannot 
come  too  soon.  A  w  arid- wide  agreement 
toward  that  end  is  certainly  a  goal  no 
reasonable  person  can  object  to. 

The  text  of  the  res  olution  follows: 

Whereas  the  first  cor  cern  of  every  American 
is  the  securltv  of  the  I  ation;  and 

Whereas  the  Amen  ran  people  are  deter- 
mined that  their  Ooernment  shall  hence- 
forth  make   proper   provision   for   the   con 
tlnuotu  maintenance  of  such  security;  and 

Whereas  in  accorda  ice  with  this  firm  de- 
termioatlon.  it  has  be  :ome  necessary  to  con- 
sider a  system  of  com]  lulsory  military  service 


as  a  permanent  part 
in 


military  service  would 


result  in  greater  resflctlons  over  the  lives 
and  activities  of  our]  people,  would  impose 
heavy  burdens  en  thpi|i.  causing  greater  taxes 
and  profound  changed  in  theix  way  oX  lile; 
and 


Whereas  compulsory  military  service  has 
long  been  customary  in  many  European 
States  and  elsewhere,  but  has  been  contrary 
to  American  tradition  since  the  founding  of 
our  Republic:  and 

Whereas  compulsory  military  service  has 
never  prevented  war  in  Europe  or  elsewhere, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  causes  suspicion  and 
fears  to  grow  between  nations  and  inclines 
the  rulers  cf  men  to  war  rather  than  to  peace; 
and 

Whereas  50  nations,  having  expressed  their 
desire  for  peace,  met  at  San  Francisco  and 
resolved  to  make  greater  efforts  than  ever 
before  to  abate  the  fear  and  likelihood  of 
war  in  the  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  leaders  in  all  sections  and  parties 
have  in  good  faith  approved  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  and  desire  our  President  to  take  a 
leading  part  In  fulfilling  the  great  purposes 
for  which  it  was  formed:  and 

Whereas  with  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  military  power  of  Germany  and  Japan 
there  will  never  be  a  better  time  than  now  to 
secure  international  agreement  looking  to 
permanent  peace;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  eliminate  systems  of  com- 
pulsory military  service  would  Itself  be  greatly 
conducive  to  that  restoration  of  peace  which 
is  so  profoundly  desired  by  all  the  plain 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  would  release  their 
energies  and  resources  for  rebuilding  their 
war-devastated  countries;  and 

V.'hereas  world-wide  abolition  of  compul- 
sory military  service  in  no  way  precludes 
the  maintenance  of  national  or  international 
military  forces  adequate  for  safeguarding  na- 
tional or  collective  security:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  before  the  United  States 
adopts  compulsory  military  service,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  personal  representative  of 
the  President  on  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation, Edward  R.  Stettinius.  Jr..  be  and 
hereby  are  urged  to  work  unceasingly  for  an 
immediate  International  agreement  whereby 
compulsory  military  service  shall  be  wholly 
eliminated  from  the  policies  and  practices 
of  all  nations. 


Full  Emplojrment  a  National  Necessity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PJPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  of  the  Hovise 
to  a  statement  signed  by  nine  Members 
on  the  subject  of  full  employment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Havenncr]  some  time  ago  expressed  his 
concern  over  postwar  unemployment  and 
his  desire  that  prompt  action  be  taken 
by  Congress. 

There  are  now  two  bills  before  u.s, 
H.  R.  2202.  and  the  Doughton  bill.  H.  R. 
3736.  The  ilr.st  would  provide  a  means  of 
piograming  nationally  the  production 
and  employment  needs  of  the  country. 
The  Doughton  bill  Is  an  emergency  meas- 
ure to  cushion  the  working  people  of 
this  country  against  large  scale  unem- 
ployment and  to  maintain  their  purchas- 
ing power  so  that  retail  businesses  may 
not  suddenly  collapse  while  basic  indus- 
tries aie  retooling. 
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Without  reference  to  either  of  these 
bills  and  before  their  introduction,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Haven- 
ner]  circulated  a  statement  pledging  the 
Members  of  his  State  to  work  for  the  gen- 
eral objectives  that  are  now  incorporated 
in  these  speciflc  bills. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  that  statement 
with  the  names  of  nine  additional  Mem- 
bers who  have  signified  their  supi>ort  of 
its  objectives. 

The  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  believe  that  Immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  assuring  full  employment  In 
a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  pledge  our  Individual  and  united  sup- 
port for  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress  which  will  establish 
such  a  national  policy  and  program. 

John  M.  Coffee.  Sixth  District  of 
Washington;  Hiksh  De  Lact,  First 
District  of  Washington;  Charles 
R.  Savage,  Third  District  of  Wash- 
ington; J.  W.  Trimble.  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas;  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, J.  M.  Combs,  A.  M  Fernandez. 
and  Alexander  J.  Resa. 


Providicg  RecreadoD  With  Flood  Control 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  have  my  remarks  extended  in 
the  RrcoRD.  I  wish  to  insert  the  follow- 
infr  editorial  from  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
of  Sunday.  July  15,  1945: 

PROVIDING   RECREATION    AI>ONG    WITH    FLOOD 
CONTROL 

The  Norfolk  Dam  across  the  North  Pork 
River  in  Baxter  County,  Ark.,  gives  evi- 
dence of  how  valuable  the  propnased  Bull 
Shoals  Dam  on  the  White  River,  In  Marion 
and  Baxter  Counties,  and  the  Table  Rock 
Dam  upsueam  in  Taney  Cotinty.  Mo., 
would  be  in  flood  control  and  in  the  de- 
veloping of  the  recreation  industry.  The 
Norfork  Dam  proved  its  worth  In  holding 
back  flood  water  this  spring,  and  there  are 
indications  of  an  increasing  tourist  business 
In  this  regioti.  One  morning  recently  there 
were  cars  from  Louisiana  and  Kansas,  as  well 
as  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  at  one  land- 
ing on  Norfork  Lake. 

Congress  In  the  flood-control  act  of  August 
18,  1941,  authorized  the  building  of  the  Bull 
Shoals  and  the  Table  Reck  Dams,  but  has  not 
appropriated  funds  for  their  construction. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  at  Bull  Shoals  has 
been  estimated  at  147,000,000.  and  that  of 
the  Table  Rock  Dam  at  $44,000,000.  These 
estimates  do  not  Include  the  cost  of  power 
transmission  lines.  Though  these  dams 
would  be  built  primarily  for  the  controlling 
of  flood  waters,  both  would  have  hydroelectric 
power  plants,  as  does  the  Norfcwk  Dam. 

The  Little  Rock  district  office  of  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been 
making  detailed  plans  for  these  proposed 
structures  In  order  that  work  can  be  started 
without  delay  if  necessary  appropriations  are 
made  by  Congress.  The  sites  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated.  The  Bull  Shoals 
Dam  Will  be  2,350  feet  long  and  278  feet 


high — larger  than  the  Norfork  Dam,  which 
is  one  of  the  10  largest  concrete  dams  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  valley  up-stream  from 
Bull  Shoals  mountain  the  dam  would  form  a 
reservoir  of  about  45,440  acres  with  an  addi- 
tional area  of  41  feet  abcve  the  normal  lake 
level  for  the  storing  of  flood  waters.  This  86- 
mile  long  lake  would  reduce  the  crests  of 
the  White  River  far  downstream,  and  thus 
protect  not  only  lands  Ln  the  upper  valley, 
but  those  along  the  river  through  the  Gulf 
Coastal  Plain  where  flood  damages  have  been 
high. 

In  the  regulating  of  streams,  which  causs 
heavy  damage  during  floods,  the  reservoir 
dams  pay  for  themselves.  They  help  business 
by  attracting  tourists.  There  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  many  more  visitors  will  come 
to  the  Ozarks  after  the  war.  The  reservoir 
dams  on  the  White  River  wUl  benefit  all 
Arkansas  through  flood  control  and  by  stimu- 
lating more  enterprises  in  the  Osarks. 


Rocket  Powder  Tested  by  Use  of 
Soand  Waves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News  of 
today: 

ROCKTT     POWDER     TESTED     BT     TJSS     OF     8CTTMS 

WAVxs — NEW  vmuopuEtn  cjr  HCScuLn  n- 

SBABCH    ENCINIEES    WILL    EFFECT    SAVING    OF 
$8,500,000  IN  VITAL  PROGRAM 

An  improved  method  of  examining  rocket 
powder  grains  using  high  frequency  sound 
waves  has  been  developed  by  Hercules  Powder 
Co  research  engineers  and  will  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  approximately  $5,500,000  a  year  to  the 
Nation's  rocket-powder  program  in  mate- 
rials and  an  appreciable  saving  in  man-hours, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  company 
officials. 

The  examination  of  the  Interior  of  rocket 
powder  grains  for  the  presence  of  voids  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  steps  in  the  manufac- 
tvu^  of  rocket  powder.  Voids  or  air  pockets  in 
the  powder  grains  adversely  affect  function- 
ing of  the  rocket.  The  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
jectile would  be  affected  and  the  rocket  mo- 
tor might  even  burst  at  the  time  it  was  fired 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  men  firing  It. 

Besides  the  substantial  reduction  in  in- 
spection costs,  the  aew  method  simplifies 
the  Inspection  of  employees  required  In  the 
examination  procedure. 

Supersonic  waves  of  very  high  frequancy 
generated  by  a  crystal  connected  to  a  spe- 
cially designed  electronic  circuit  are  passed 
through  a  rocket  powder  grain.  These  grains 
are  from  5  inches  to  &  feet  long. 

If  the  grain  has  a  flaw,  a  minute  air  space, 
tinder  the  turf  ace  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
supersonic  sound  waves  will  be  deflected 
from  a  known  course.  This  deflection  is  re- 
corded on  a  meter  which  is  connected  to  a 
receiving  crystal. 

The  human  ear  Is  capable  of  detecting 
sound  waves  with  a  top  frequency  of  16AX) 
cycle*.  It  is  necessary  to  use  sound  waves 
with  much  higher  frequency  In  the  examina- 
tion of  rocket  powder  to  reveal  flaws. 

Be'ore  thiS  new  irspection  method  was 
perfected,  large  X-ray  pictures  were  taken  of 
each  powder  grain.  However,  the  output  of 
rocket  powder  increased  so  rapidly  that  In 
March  1944  it  became  apparent  there  wovild 


not  be  enoti^  X-ray  film  produced  In  this 
country  to  supply  the  demand  when  produc- 
tion hit  Its  peak. 

The  supersonic  method  reduces  the  ctim- 
ber  of  operations  reqtiired  to  inspect  a  rocket 
powder  grain.  1^  much  less  expensive  to  use, 
and  Is  more  sensitive  in  detecting  flaws  than 
the  previcus  method.  The  amouat  of  X-ray 
film  i':ied  will  be  cut  90  percent,  and  the  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayer  from  the  new  technique 
wUl  be  a  very  sutrtantlal  sum  each  year  in 
film  and  chemlca!s. 

Hercules  research  engineers  began  Investi- 
gation of  the  possibilities  of  using  supersonic 
waves  in  March  1944,  and  after  deciding  the 
method  was  feasible,  asked  the  Brush  D3- 
velopment  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  build 
supersonic  generatln'»  and  receiving  cqu  p- 
ment. 

Brush  was  selected  because  of  their  cut- 
standing  experience  in  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  electronic  equipment  of  this  type. 
A'ter  Joint  experimentation  by  Hercules  end 
Brush  engineers,  equipment  was  perfected  to 
handle  powder  inspection  on  a  production 
basis. 

The  supersonic  equipment  has  been  offl- 
clally  approved  by  the  Ordnance  Department 
Of  the  War  Department  and  Navy  Bureau  cf 
Ordna  cc,  and  is  In  use  at  Hercules-cperated 
ordnance  plants  manufacturing  rocket  pow- 
der, Including  ths  Badger  Ordnance  Works, 
Baraboo.  Wis.;  Radford  Ordnance  Works, 
Radford,  Va.;  and  Sunflower  Ordnance  Works, 
Lawrence.  Kans.  It  will  be  used  at  other 
rocket-powder  plants  when  they  swing  into 
production. 


From  Gen.  George  Washin^on  to 
Gen.  George  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  . 
CRD.  I  here  include  the  splendid  and  ap- 
propriate address  delivered  by  Maj.  Gen. 
George  J.  Richards,  at  Port  Necessity, 
Pa..  July  1,  1945.  at  the  annual  patriotic 
service  exercises  where  each  year  the  na- 
tion-building spirit  of  George  Washing- 
ton is  kept  alive.  Since  Gen.  George 
Marshall  was  born  and  reared  within  the 
shadow  of  Fort  Necessity  we  can  now  link 
this  national  historical  shrine  from  Gen. 
George  Washington  to  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall. 

FORT    NECE88ITT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Sntdeh,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
signal  honor  and  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
to  Join  with  you  in  services  at  this  historic 
spot.  It  has  been  my  happy  privilege  as 
Budget  Officer  for  the  War  Department,  to 
work  with  your  distinguished  Congressman, 
Hon.  J.  BuELL  Sntdex,  in  Implementing 
budget  programs  for  the  war  effort  for  the 
pest  few  years.  Our  very  close  association 
has  deepened  the  admiration  and  respect 
which  I  have  always  held  for  him.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  visit  in  his  home  dis- 
trict; the  district  which  has  returned  him 
to  Washington  again  and  again  as  Its  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  His  services  to  the 
Nation  in  the  war  effort  have  t)een  so  dis- 
tinctive, ao  able,  so  unselfish,  and  so  greet, 
that  In  a  large  measure  he  belongs  to  the 
Nation. 

Your  custom  of  gathering  at  this  hlrtc«-lc 
qpot  each  year  to  honor  the  departed  heroes 
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«bo  one*  fought  here.  Is  commendaWe, 
The  ciutom  Is  most  appropriate:  It  show* 
that  w«  appreciate  what  they  did  here.  L«t 
ua  hold  lacred  tha  memory  of  the  brave 
deeds  which  were  here  performed.  Tha 
'little  group  of  400  men.  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lt.  Col.  Oeorge  Washington,  made 
a  valiant  atand  against  a  larger  and  better 
etitilppad  army.  They  gave  a  mighty  good 
account  of  themaalTM.  They  were  fighting 
against  a  force  of  tBr««lon.  To  the  Uberty- 
lovtng  eolonlsu.  the  acts  of  the  French  In 
building  forts  in  the  Ohio  Valley  were  a 
threat  to  their  peace  and  security,  and  thcre- 
f  >re,  to  their  very  existence.  These  people 
bad  the  same  deep  desire  for  liberty  and 
freedom  which  has  always  been  so  deeply 
Ingrained  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  same  spirit  a  few  years  later 
carried  them  through  the  war  for  Inde- 
BMKtence.  The  same  spirit  has  won  for  this 
ibUkm  other  wars.  The  same  spirit  will 
win  the  war  against  Japan. 

It  was  here  that  Oeorge  Washliigton  re- 
ceived his  first  baptism  of  fire  and  wrote  to 
his  brother  Lawrence  that  he  bad  heard  the 
whine  of  bullets  and  liked  the  sound.  It  was 
here  that  Oen.  Oeorge  Washington  received 
hta  first  realistic  schooling  In  the  art  of 
marfare:  the  schooling  which  later  so  ad- 
mirably prepared  him  to  lead  his  fellow 
patriots  In  their  fight  for  independence. 

This  spot.  haUowed  by  the  blood  of  un- 
recorded heroes,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  It  was  that  war 
which  made  It  necessary  for  England  to  levy 
heavy  taxes  on  the  colonists,  that  brought 
on  the  Revolutionary  War  and  resulted  in 
Independence  for  th<»  13  Colonies.  Since 
then,  we  have  grown  Into  a  great  and  power- 
ftil  Nation.  We  have  since  been  engaged  In 
numy  atniggles  to  retain  our  freedom  and  In- 
dependenee.  World  War  I  was  such  a  war. 
Wor'.d  War  n  U  such  a  war.  Those  wars  were 
thrust  upon  us  by  aggressors. 

It  la  appropriate  that  we  pause  here  and 
examine  our  situation  In  the  light  of  present 
and  future  circumstances.  For  3'»i  years,  we. 
with  our  allies,  have  been  engaged  In  a  gi- 
gantic struggle,  the  outcome  of  which  Is  to 
determine  whether  peace,  liberty,  and  secur- 
ity or  tyranny  is  to  reign  over  the  world. 
Victory  m  Europe  over  the  outlaw  forces  of 
luly  and  Germany,  came  to  us  only  a  short 
tune  ago.  The  struggle  has  been  long  and 
hard.  It  has  been  In  every  sense  a  toUl  war. 
A  war.  in  which  the  civilian  population  of 
our  all  lea  and  ottr  enemlee  were  subjected 
to  the  rlitors  of  the  fronl-Une  fox  hole.  Our 
own  civilian  population  has  Joined  In  the 
war  effort  In  the  same  spirit  M  the  military. 
This  has  been  imperative.  The  Army  baa 
never  fell  or  inferred  that  the  war  could  be 
woo  without  the  whole-hearted  Mtpport  of 
Um  people  at  home  We  have  received  thst 
deport  The  Army  Is  grateful  for  that  sup- 
port. Without  It.  defeat  would  have  oeen 
certain 

The  battles  fought  here  at  Fort  Neceaetty 
were  chiefly  by  men  unschooled  in  the  mili- 
tary procedures  of  today.  Though  they 
fought  no  leas  valiantly  than  our  boys  of  to- 
day, they  fought  a  different  kind  of  war. 
Where  they  used  the  flint-lock  rifle  and  a 
few  but  crude  cannon,  our  boys  are  using 
airplanes,  flame  throwers,  tanks,  powerful 
long-ranfre  artillery,  machine  guns,  and  auto- 
matic rifles.  These  modern  ImplemenU  of 
warfare  have  been  produced  In  mass  for  our- 
selves and  for  cur  allies.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  transport  our  equipment  and  sup- 
pUee  over  long  distances.  For  every  soldier 
who  goea  overseas,  there  mat  go  with  him 
six  tons  of  supplies:  a  ton  must  fellow  each 
month  for  his  maintenance. 

While  aiding  our  allies  with  supplies  and 
materials,  we  have  raised  and  equipped  over 
8.000,000  men  In  arms;  a  form ida Die  army  In- 
deed. The  bulk  of  this  army  has  been  trans- 
jjorted  overseas  through  waters  Infested  with 
enemy  submarlnee.  The  task  has  not  been 
easy.    It  has  been  expensive  to  our  national 
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economy.     It  has   been 
gress  to  appropriate  1 
order  that  we  may 
such  a  critical  time  the 
tunate  In  having  a 
the   dangers,   and   sy 
Acuities  e nulled.     No 
I  the  debt  of  gratitude 
this  cooperation, 
to    Hon.    J.    Bcxix 
man  of  the  Subcommi 
for  the  War 
Representatives,   hrs   I 
and  with  such  great 
labors   have    borne 
should  be  understood 
Americans  In  the  years 

It  has  been  the  gui 
to  make  the  best  use  o 
ment  to  shield  our 
led  to  the  use  of  more 
and  supplies  and 
Ciease  In  the  loss  of  li 
otighly   demonstrated 
available  supplies  Is 
tant  single  factors  in 
of  casualties  In  any  ml 
fact  la  thoroughly 
but   unfortunately   It 
stood  by  the  public, 
to  pay  for  victories 
with  the  lives  of  our 
Now  that  victory 
us  not  be  lulled  Into 
gle  against  the 
loss  of  life  on  Tarawa. 
Okinawa  should  serve 
certain  victory  againsi 
costly  In  both  loss  of 
of  materiel.     None 
fought  against  the 
will  come  easily, 
ence  that  we  face  a 
foe:  one  who  hates  our 
He  Is  still  a  powerful 
would  use  that  power 
the  task  will  be 
with  a  greater  erpendi 
rial  as  we  approach 
lands,  we  shall  certainly 
tory.     We  must   breal^ 
fight  so  that  nation 
upon  a  policy  of 

It  Is  not  given  to 
will  come  In   the 
has  been  finally  won 
guarded  with  the 
arterized  the  winning 
be  a  task  more  dlfDciJt 
The  whole  world 
that  America  has  no 
ence  of  other  peoples 
maintain  our  own 
whatever  force 
loving  people  and  it 
desire  to  maintain 
times  of  peace, 
■gain   allow   our 
predate  to  the  point 
would  entertain  hopei 
have  tried  that  pollc! 
our  Involvement  in 
the  methods  of 
radically  since  the 
ton,   the   Instincts  ol 
cause  one  nation  to 
another,  unfortunately 

While  we  may  fee 
could  have  been 
vented  If  we  had  been 
Is  a  fact  that  the 
Is  now  greater  than 
we  have  been 
riers  of  oceans  and 
of  rocket  planes,  buzz 
missiles,    and    the 
sea  craft  during  thh 
Nation  within  reach 
the  mo6t  powerful  n 
the  past  we  have  bee^i 
attackers  first  at 
able  to  hold  out  tintll 


necessary  for  Con- 
sums  of  money  In 
out  this  task.     At 
Nation  has  been  fcr- 
wlde  awake  to 
apathetic   to   the   dlf- 
knows  better  than 
owe  to  Congress  for 
are  we  Indebted 
who   as    chair- 
■e  on  Approorlatlons 
In   the  House  of 
bored    so   unselfishly 
understanding.    Such 
lit    of    the   sort    that 
and  appreciated  by  all 
to  come. 

_  purpose  In  this  war 

our  arms  and  equlp- 

men.    This  has 

and  more  equipment 

In  a  decided  de- 

This  war  has  thor- 

that    the    amount    of 

of  the  most  Impor- 

d^termlnlng  the  number 

Itary  operation.    This 

understood  by  the  Army. 

Is  not  always  under- 

ir  objective  has  been 
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come  In  Europe,  let 
thinking  that  the  strug- 
Japamtse  will  be  easy.     The 
3alpan.  Iwo  Jlma,  and 
to  remind  iis  that  our 
the  Japanese  will  be 
and  the  expenditure 
the   boys   who   have 
nese  say  that  victory 
know  from  experl- 
tinaclous  and  fanatical 
people  with  a  passion, 
dangerous  foe.  who 
o  destroy  us.    Though 
Increasingly  more  difficult, 
ure  of  men  and  mate- 
closer  to  the  home  is- 
attaln  complete  vic- 
the  Japanese  will  to 
mfiy  never  again  embark 
aggre  islon. 

lis  to  say  when  peace 
After  the  peace 
It  must   be  kept  and 
)  teal  which  has  char- 
of  the  war.    This  may 
than  we  now  know. 
miAit  be  made  to  realize 
di  rslgns  on  the  indcpend- 
snd  that  we  Intend  to 
independence  with  any  and 
We  are  •  peace* 
agalrist  our  nature  to 
strong  military  might  In 
we   must   never 
strength   to  de- 
'  rhere  aggressor  nations 
of  conquering  us.    We 
and  It  has  resulted  In 
world  wars.     While 
fighting  wars  have  changed 
tlfie  of  George  Washing- 
human  nature  which 
to  conquer  and  rule 
have  not  changed, 
certain  that  the  war 
shcttened  or  possibly  pre- 
adequately  prepared.  It 
for  a  strong  defense 
before.    In  the  past 
by  the  natural  bar- 
The  development 
Iximbs.  V  bombs,  guided 
li  iprovement   of   under- 
war  have  placed  this 
the  weapons  of  war  of 
ons  in  the  vrorld.    In 
fortunate  In  that  otir 
I  our  allies  who  were 
we  could  prepare  for 


battle.     We  cannot  be  assured  that  In  the 
future  our  enemies  will  be  so  considerate. 

In  war  the  objective  Is  to  win  the  peace. 
In  peace  the  objective  la  to  keep  the  peace. 
We  can  set  cur  minds  against  war  and  highly 
resolve  never  to  fight  again.  In  a  large  meas- 
ure we  have  done  that  In  the  past.  With 
speeches,  editorials,  and  special  articles  we 
can  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  policy  of  peace 
and  good  will  toward  other  peoples,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  nations  who  will  take  advantage  of 
unpreparedness  on  our  part.  Nations  who 
are  not  Imbued  with  the  same  worthy  senti- 
ments will  surely  aspire  to  take  away  our 
cherished  freedom.  The  cowardly  attack 
which  took  place  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December 
7.  1941.  while  Japanese  emissaries  In  Wash- 
ington were  playing  for  time,  should  forever 
remind  us  that  we  can  remain  free  only  If 
we  remain  eternally  vigilant  and  are  pre- 
pared to  protect  ourselves. 

A  strong  world  organization  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of  maintaing  peace  Is  much 
desired.  Giving  full  faith  and  credit  to  such 
an  organization,  we  still  need  to  remain  alert 
and  prepared.  If  such  an  organization  Is  to 
function.  It  must  back  up  Its  policies  and 
determinations  with  sufficient  force.  We 
must  participate  In  that  force,  but  If  such  a 
world  organization  should  for  any  reason 
cease  to  function,  we  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  ourselves. 

We  have  learned  during  this  war  that  rais- 
ing and  maintaining  modern  armies  Is  ex- 
pensive. Yet  we  should  be  no  less  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  maintain  the  peace  than  to  win 
a  war.  In  principle  the  two  are  the  same. 
In  his  farewell  address,  George  Washington 
wisely  counseled  "that  timely  disbursements 
to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent 
much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  It."  The 
American  people  are  not  militaristic  by  na- 
ture; but  universal  military  training  appears 
to  be  a  truly  democratic  way  to  supplement 
a  regular  force  of  reasonable  permanent 
strength,  so  as  to  meet  our  national  needs. 
That  system  would  prove  less  expensive  than 
a  large  permanent  army.  It  would  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  public  closer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  national  defense  by  keeping  more 
people  Identified  with  It. 

If  Oeorge  Washington  were  delivering  his 
Farewell  address  In  the  light  of  present  day 
knowledge  and  circumstance,  he  would  stire- 
ly  even  more  strongly  emphasize  the  need  for 
a  strong  reserve  for  our  armed  forces.  We 
would  not  be  true  to  him  and  to  the  brave 
men  who  so  bravely  fought  here  if  we  con- 
ducted our  national  affairs  in  a  manner  which 
endangered  the  freedom  they  died  to  win. 
Let  iw  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  purpose  o< 
keeping  and  cherishing  that  freedom  for  otir- 
eetfee  and  for  the  generations  to  come. 


The  San  Francisco  darter:  Goals  and 
AchieTemenU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18,  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  data 
on  the  San  Francisco  Charter: 

Thx  San  Feancisco  Chakteb:  Goals  anb 
achixvxmxnts 

Our  Joint  study  of  authoritative  CathoUo, 
Jewish,  and  Protestant  statements  on  a  Just 
world  order  entitled.  "Goals  for  San  Fran- 


cisco -  was  made  public  on  April  5,  1945.  The 
first  recommendation  stressed  the  imperative 
need  that  the  Sen  ftanclseo  Conference  suc- 
ceed and  the  security  organization  be  estab- 
lished. The  remaining  nine  agreements  dealt 
with  specific  constructive  recommendations 
for  the  United  Nations  Charter.  What  prog- 
leee  was  made  In  San  Pranclsco  toward  these 
nine  goals?  In  order  to  provide  the  data  upon 
which  those  who  subscribe  to  the  Goals  for 
San  pranclsco  may  Judge  the  progress  made, 
we  submit  herewith  the  text  of  our  nine  rec- 
omroendaUons  and  the  corresponding  provi- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The 
text  of  the  nine  recommendations  and  the 
new  provisions  since  written  Into  the  United 
Nations  Charter  follow.' 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Faclet, 
Secretary,  Commission  on  a  Just  and 
i>uraWe  Peace,  Federal  Covnsel  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America. 
RabW  AiwoN  Ophki. 
Secretary,  Committee  on  Peace,  Syn- 
agogue Council  of  America. 
Rev.  Edwakd  a.  Conwat,  8.  J.. 
Social  Action  Department,  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

PaXAMBLB 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organl- 
BStlcn  should  acknowledge  in  Its  preamble 
that  the  actions  of  states  are  subject  to  the 
same  moral  prlnclplee  as  govern  the  conduct 
of  individuals. 

Wc  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  d<- 
termined  to  aave  succeeding  generations  from 
the  scourge  of  war.  which  tu-ice  in  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  mankind, 
and 

To  reaffirm  faith  fn  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  uxrth  of  the  human 
person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and  wom- 
en and  of  nations  large  and  small,  and 

To  establish  condittor^s  under  which  jus- 
iice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional  law  can  be  maintained,  and 

To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom, 

And  for  thexe  ends — 

To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  urith  one  another  as  good  neighbors, 
and 

To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  and 

To  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles 
and  the  institution  of  methods,  that  armed 
farce  shall  not  be  tued,  save  in  the  common 
interest,  and 

To  emrloy  intemaHonal  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  toeiat 
advancement  of  all  people^,  hare  resolved 
to  combine  our  efforts  to  accomplish  these 
(ttwu.    (rreamble  ) 


The  Cherter  slioMkl  apaeffy  that  member- 
ship will  be  open  to  all  States  willing  snd 
able  to  fulfill  the  ob^getlons  of  the  Charter, 
•0  that  membership  may  become  universal. 

Membership  In  the  United  Nations  is  open 
to  all  other  peace-loving  States  which  accept 
the  obiigaiions  contained  in  the  present 
Charter  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  organi- 
sation, are  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  these 
obligations.    (Ch.  II,  art.  4,  1.) 

INTXajiATlON-U.  LAV? 

The  Charter  should  provide  for  the  codifi- 
cation and  development  of  International  law 
and  for  its  imparilal  enforcement. 

The  ptuposes  cf  the  United  Nations  are: 
1.  To  maintain  International  peace  and  re- 
curtty:  and  to  that  end  •  •  •  to  taring 
about  by  peaceful  means  and  in  conformity 
with  the  principle*  of  justice  and  tntema- 


*  Amendments  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals adopted  at  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence are  italicized  In  this  text. 


tioruil  tmw,  adjustment  or  settlement  of  in- 
ternational dlMpvttm.    (Ch.  I.  art.  1.) 

The  General  Assembly  shall  hiltUte  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose 
of  •  •  •  encouraging  tne  progressive 
development  of  internationtal  law  and  its 
codifUMtion.    <Ch.  IV.  art.  IS,  1.) 

Kmch  member  cf  the  United  Nations  un- 
dertakes to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  (Ch.  XIV, 
art.  94.  I.) 

//  any  vorty  to  a  case  fails  to  perform  the 
obligations  incumbent  upon  it  under  a  judg- 
ment rendered  by  the  Court,  the  other  party 
may  have  recourse  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  mmg,  if  it  deems  necessary,  make  recom- 
mendmtiana  or  decide  upon  measures  to  be 
taken  to  give  egect  to  the  judgment.  (Ch. 
XIV,  art.  M,  2.) 

PBACSrUL  CHAMGX 

The  Cliartcr  should  provide  more  explicitly 
for  the  revision  of  treaties  and  other  agree- 
ments when  such  action  U  required  by  Justice 
and  the  good  of  the  world  community. 

Subject  to  the  prouisions  (to  refrain  from 
maJciuf  recommendations  on  a  dispute  while 
if  w  being  dealt  with  by  the  Security  Couitctl) 
the  General  Assembly  may  recommend  meas- 
ures for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situ- 
ation, regardless  of  origin.  wAtcH  it  deeme 
likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friertdly 
relations  among  nationa,  including  situations 
resulting  from  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Charter  setting  forth  the  pur- 
pates  and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 
(Ch.  IV,  art.  14.) 

SMALL    NATTDNS 

The  Charter  should  safeguard  the  economic 
and  political  rights  of  small  nations  and  as- 
sure them  an  adequate  share  in  shaping  the 
policies  of  the  organization. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  receive  and 
consider  annual  and  special  reports  from  the 
Security  Council;  tt^se  reports  shall  include 
an  account  of  the  measures  that  the  Security 
Council  has  decided  upon  or  taken  to  main- 
tain internatioTtal  peace  and  security.  (Ch. 
IV,  art.  15.  1.) 

When  the  Security  Council  has  decided  to 
use  force  it  shall,  before  calling  upon  a  mem- 
ber not  represented  on  it  to  provide  armed 
forces  in  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  •  •  • 
invite  that  member,  if  the  member  so  desires, 
to  participate  in  the  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  concerning  tite  employment  of  con- 
tingents of  tliat  members  armed  farces, 
(Ch.  VH.  art  44.) 

With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
sublllty  and  well-being  which  are  nceee- 
sary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations  baned  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, the  United  Wttlons  shall  promote;  (a) 
HlQher  standards  of  Itvtng.  full  employment 
and  conditioru  of  economic  and  social  prog- 
ress and  development.     (Ch.  IX,  art.  £6.) 

tnsAascAMXirr 

The  Charter  should  provide  a  clear  pur- 
pose and  procedure  for  the  limitation  snd 
control  of  national  armaments,  as  collective 
security  Is  established. 

The  General  Assembly  may  consider  the 
general  principles  of  cooperation  •  •  • 
including  the  principles  governing  disarm- 
ament «nd  the  regulation  of  armaments,  and 
may  make  recommertdations  with  regard  to 
svch  principles  to  the  memlters  or  to  the 
security  Council  or  both.    (Ch.  IV,  art.  11. 1.) 

VOTING    POWEB 

The  Charter  should  provide  that  no  one 
nation  be  allowed  to  veto  Judgment  In  any 
dispute  covered  by  international  law. 

Yalta  agreement.  In  decisions  under  chap- 
ter VI  (Pacific  settlement  of  disputes)  and 
under  the  third  sentence  of  paragraph  3  of 
article  52  (regional  arrangemenu  for  peaoe- 
Ixii  settlement  oX  dispute*) .  a  party  to  a  dis- 


pute shall  abstain  from  voting.     (Ch.  V,  art. 
27.3.) 

RTTMAN   MCBTB 

The  Charter  should  Include  an  Interna- 
tional bill  of  rights,  and  pitivlde  for  a  com- 
mission or  commissions  to  protect  and  fur- 
ther the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Individual 
and  of  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  groups, 
especlaUy  those  uprooted  by  war  or  oppres- 
sion. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are 

•  *  *  to  achieve  international  coopera- 
tion •  •  •  m  promoting  and  encour- 
aging respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction a*  to  race,  set,  language,  or  religion. 
(Also  made  a  responsibility  of  the  United 
Nations  (ch.  IX.  art.  55);  of  the  General 
Assembly  (ch.  TV,  art.  IS);  of  the  trusteeship 
system  (ch.  XO,  art.  78).)— Chapter  I, 
article  1. 

The    Economic    and    Social    Council    may 

•  *  *  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose,  of  promoting  respect  for,  and  ob- 
servance of,  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all.     {Ch.  X,  art  62.  1  and  2.) 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  shall  set 
up  commissions  in  economic  and  social  fields 
and  for  the  promotion  of  human  rights. 
(Ch.  X,  art.  €8.) 

DEPEltBrNT  PEOPLES 

The  Charter  should  provide  for  a  commis- 
sion to  supervise  the  administration  of  man- 
dated territories  and  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  non -self-governing  peoples  toward 
economic  well-being,  cultural  development 
and  political  responsibility. 

The  purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are: 

•  •  •  2.  To  develop  friendly  relations 
among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples.     (Ch.  I.  art.  1.) 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  •  •  • 
accept  as  a  sacred  trust  the  obligation  to 
promote  to  the  utmost,  uHthtn  the  system  of 
international  peace  and  security  established 
by  the  present  Charter,  the  well-being  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  (dependent)  territories, 
and  to  this  end:  *  •  *  To  develop  self- 
government,  to  take  due  account  of  the  po- 
litical a.tpirations  of  the  peoples,  and  to  as- 
sist them  in  the  progressive  development  of 
their  free  politieal  institutions,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  each  terri- 
tory and  its  peoples  and  their  varying  stages 
of  advancement.     (Ch.  XI.  art.  73.) 

The  ba»ic  objectives  of  the  trusteeship 
system  •  •  •  shall  be:  •  •  •  (b) 
To  promote  the  politieml,  economic,  social, 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  trust  territwiet,  and  their  pro- 
gressive devalopment  toward  self-government 
or  indcpenttum     (Ch.  XII,  art.  76  ) 

The  tnuteeship  agreement  shall  in 
ease  inchtde  the  terms  under  which  the  tt 
territory  will  be  aimtmmtrM  mtd  deat^httg 
the  authority  tc/ilefc  etaS  astrwe  the  ad' 
ministration  of  the  trust  territory.  Such 
authority  •  •  •  may  be  one  or  more 
states  or  the  organitation  itself.  (Ch.  XII. 
art.  61.) 

The  General  Assembly  and.  under  its  au- 
thority, the  Trusteeship  Council,  in  carrying 
€mt  their  functions,  may:  A.  Consider  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  administering  au- 
thority: B.  Accevt  petitions  and  examine 
them  in  consultation  with  the  administering 
authority:  C.  Provide  for  pericdie  visits  to 
the  respective  territories  at  f.mes  agreed 
upon  with  the  administering  authority:  and 
D.  Take  these  and  other  actions  in  con- 
formity with  the  terms  of  the  trusteeship 
agreements.    (Ch.  xm.  art.  87.) 

NothiT^g  in  this  Charter  shall  be  construed 
in  or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any  manner  the 
rights  whatsoever  of  any  states  or  any  peo- 
ples or  the  terms  of  existing  international 
instruments  to  which  members  of  tJi*  United 
Nations  mey  respectively  be  parties.  (Ch. 
XI,  art.  80.) 
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Address  by  Associate  Justice  Black  at 
Hollywood  Bowl 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or    ALABAUA 

~~^  iN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Mondav,Julv9).1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcorp  a  very  timely 
and  challenging  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  at  Hollywood 
Bowl,  on  June  22.  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  faith  In  the  cause  your  organization 
repreaenta.  my  great  rympathy  with  Russian 
War  Relief,  has  led  me  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation. It  la  particularly  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  the  theme  of  thu  meeting 
should  be  "A  Tribute  to  World  Unity."  The 
unity  of  the  United  Slates  has  enabled  us 
to  gain  the  victory  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe:  and  the  preservation  of  that  unity 
is  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to  a  lasting 
peace.  We  must  learn  to  live  together  in 
peace,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to  flght  to- 
gether in  war. 

When  the  Nazi  menace  first  began  to 
threaten  world  peace,  a  great  Russian.  Maxim 
Lltvinofl.  warned  the  world  that  peace  Is  In- 
dlvlalble  and  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
united  effort  of  peace-loving  people  every- 
where.   His  words  then  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

America  vainly  sought  to  preserve  peace 
for  herself  behind  the  shield  of  her  neu- 
trality laws. 

Britain  and  France  at  Munich  yielded  to 
the  futile  hope  that  aggression  could  be  ap- 
peased. The  result  was  that  China,  unpre- 
pared for  war,  had  to  stand  alone  against 
Japan;  Ethiopia  was  left  to  the  wolves;  and 
many  people  have  wondered  whether  the 
situation  In  Spain  was  much  different. 

Russia  finding  her  appeals  for  collective 
security  rejected  and  fearing,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  those  who  would  not  unite 
with  her  In  the  maintenance  of  peace,  would 
leave  her  to  meet  alone  the  deadly  aggres- 
sion of  Nazi  Germany  and  its  Fascist  al- 
liM.  attempted  to  beg  time  by  making  a 
nonaggresslon  pact  with  her  enemies. 

So  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world, 
because  they  were  dUunlted.  had  to  learn 
the  hard  way  the  truth  of  Maxim  Litvlnoff's 
great  prophecy  that  peace  Is  indivisible.  Had 
the  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world  stood 
united  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nazl-FaacUt 
aggression,  untold  lives  and  untold  treasure 
would  have  been   saved. 

The  lives  lost  cannot  be  brought  back;  the 
tre«sure  destroyed  cannot  be  readily  re- 
placed. But  we  can  and  must  see  to  It  that 
these  Uvea  were  not  lost  and  this  treasure 
was  not  destroyed  m  vain.  That  is  the  task 
and  that  U  the  duty  of  our  generation.  IX 
we  fail  there  may  be  no  second  chance. 

Just  as  the  destruction  wrought  by  World 
War  I  seem^  small  and  Insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  destruction  wTought  by  World 
War  n,  90  the  destruction  wrought  by  World 
War  in.  if  it  comes,  will  make  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earUer  wars  seem  as  nothing. 
The  engine*  of  destruction  now  being  de- 
veloped by  science  are  too  deadly  to  be  tised 
In  or^nlzed  warfare  if  civilization  Is  to  sur- 
Tlve.  The  advances  of  science  can  be  used 
to  destj-oy  civilization  or  to  enrich  it.  We 
murt  row  determine  whether  we  will  Join 
jUU).  other   peace-loving  nations  tLZuX  strive 
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with   all  our  mind  and 
the  advances  of  science 
the  bleaslngs  of  liberty. 
Mtandard  ci  life  to  the 
cannot  be  half -hearted 
efforts.    For  If  we  fall. 
to  prevent  these  sclentifJ^ 
Ing   utilized   to   destroy 
and  dearest  to  us.    We 
choice   in  isolation.    In 
world,  men  and  natione 
perish.     We  miut  learn 
gether  or  we  will,  win 
serves  in  war. 

The  peace-loving 
war.    They  know  its  sorrow 
They  are  prepared  and 
rlflces   necessary   to  outlhw 
force  a  reign  of  law  an  ong 
are  Interested  In  results 
sons  advanced  by  dcfeatlfts 
exploit  differences  to 
peace  and  the  outlawry 
late  leaders  of  public  o 
States,  and  throughout 
with  the  people,  there 

A   good    start    toward 
been  made     The 
binds  hll  states,  both 
fr«ln  from  the  use  of 
national  relations  excepJt 
rule  of  law  and  to  settlp 
one  another  by  none 
In  the  discussion  of 
charter  there  has  been 
over  these  great  princip 
the  heart  of  the  charte  • 
right  which  gives  any  siate 
In  violation  of  these  gi 
any  great  state  In  violation 
embaik  on  a  course  of  ai 
veto  could  not  make 
slon  or  take  from  the 
their  right  to  act  togetl 
rule  of  law.     The  right 
nations  so  to  act  depenkls 
pend.  not  on  the  Juggling 
the  Council,  but  on  the 
the   peace-loving   peoples 
maintain  the  rule  of 

I  say  this  because  aln^ost 
barton  Oaks  Charter 
form  at  San  Francisco 
Ing  to  treat  that 
the  faith  of  peace-lovlnb 
as  a  meaningless  gesturi : 
talking  of  a  next  war 
rible  war  Is  over  and 
suggesting     that     the 
American  people  and 
United  Nations  who  literally 
in  this  war  must  inevitably 
combat. 

The  time  has  come 
Into  the  open  and 
day.    I  have  no  doubt 
and  women  who  have 
were  honest  and  well- 
do  not  realize  that 
Hitler  line  and  are  making 
prophecy  that  even  shofild 
that  he  had  planted 
It  was  Hitler's  diabolic 
fear  of  "bolshevlsm" 
kept  the  peace-loving  n 
and  suspicious  of  one 
him  to  strike  down  by 
nation  after  another  tjhtll 
within  his  orbit  virtually 
em  and  central  Europe. 

Some   particularly 
been  prophesying  a  war 
voices   do   not   repreaen ; 
the  overwhelming  majoflty 
people  and  those 
dation  in  fact  or  in  reason 
they  breed  hate  and 
hostility  which  leads 
ask   ourselves,   should 
clash?    We  have  never 
eia.    In  all  the  wars  In 
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of  this  world  hate 
s  and  heartbreaks, 
to  make  the  sac- 
war  and   to  en- 
natlons.    They 
more  than  In  rea- 
who  magnify  and 
mens  faith  in 
war. '  If  the  articu- 
r^nton  In  the  United 
world,  keep  faith 
be  no  more  wars. 
peace   has    alre%dy 
Oaks  Charter 
and  small,  to  re- 
4>rce  In  their  Inter- 
in  defense  of  the 
their  dlspues  with 
l^ut   peaceful   means, 
mechanics  of  the 
a  tendency  to  gloss 
es  which  constitute 
There  is  no  veto 
the  right  to  act 
principles.    Shotild 
of  Its  covenants 
I  gresslon.  Its  right  of 
ai  gresslon  nonaggres- 
)eace-lovlng  nations 
er  In  defense  of  the 
of  the  peace-loving 
,  as  It  should  de- 
of  a  few  votes  on 
Will  and  purpose  of 
of   the    world    to 
among  nations. 
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engaged.  Russia  has  been  either  a  friendly 
neutral  or  active  on  our  side.  True  our  own 
record  In  Russian  eyes  has  not  been  quite  so 
good.  At  the  end  of  the  la^t  war  we  had 
troops  In  Kussla  cooperating  with  Russian 
forces  hostile  to  the  revolution.  For  over  a 
decade  we  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
Government  and  treated  Russia  as  an  outlaw 
nation. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  differences  In  In- 
terests and  In  ideas  with  Russia  but  our  com- 
mon Interests  have  always  predominated. 
We  had  differences  of  interests  In  Alaska  but 
these  we  adjusted  by  peaceful  means.  We 
never  liked  czar  Ism  and  w  always  welcomed 
political  refugees  from  Czarist  Russia,  but  we 
never  talked  about  war  with  Czarist  Russia. 
And  there  is  certainly  less  reason  for  us  to 
talk  about  war  with  Soviet  Russia. 

There  has  In  my  Judgment  been  njuch 
shallow  thinking  about  Russia  In  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  this  talk  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Russia  is  In  a  state  of  revolution. 
That  Is  not  correct.  The  Russian  revolution 
Is  a  matter  of  history.  Soviet  Russia,  while 
the  product  of  the  Soviet  revolution,  is  today 
a  stable  national  government.  Its  concern  Is 
not  revolution  but  the  winning  of  the  war, 
the  Improvement  of  the  conditions  of  Its  own 
war-stricken  people,  and  a  natural  desire  that 
Its  next  door  neighbors  should  not  be  gov- 
erned by  Russia's  mortal  enemies.  But  cer- 
tainly this  country,  dedicated  to  democracy 
and  to  freedom  of  expression,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  Russian  Ideology.  Our  safety  rests 
in  the  good  sense  and  loyalty  of  our  people. 
Viewing,  as  I  think  we  must.  Russia  as  a 
nation  and  not  as  a  revolutionary  movement, 
I  see  no  reason  why  America  and  Russia  can- 
not easily  live  at  peace  together.  We  covet 
none  of  their  territory,  nor  do  they  covet  any 
of  ours.  Our  common  Interest  In  a  peaceful 
world  far  outweigh  any  conceivable  conflict 
of  Interest  between  us.  Americans  would  not 
like  to  live  under  the  Soviet  system  but  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  leaders  of  So- 
viet Russia  and  the  Russian  people  are  at  all 
concerned  whether  we  do  or  not  so  long  as 
Americans  do  not  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
Russians  what  sort  of  system  they  should 
live  imder.  I  cannot  myself  escape  the  con- 
viction that  the  aspects  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem which  strike  the  average  Americans  as 
most  inconsistent  with  ovir  own  Ideas  of 
freedom  have  persisted  because  of  Russia's 
fear  of  war  and  foreign  aggression.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  recent  actions  of  Russia  which 
have  caused  the  most  misgivings  in  this 
country  are  not  due  to  bad  faith  or  aggres- 
sive designs  but  to  the  fear  that  other  nations 
may  again  gang  up  against  them.  The  too 
widespread  talk  of  war  with  Russia  only 
aggravates  this  situation.  In  their  future 
relations  the  people  of  Russia  and  the  people 
of  America  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself. 

Russia  Is  a  war-ravaged  and  devastated 
country.  Before  the  war  her  people  were 
compelled  to  deprive  themselves  of  many 
of  the  amenities  of  life  in  order  to  gtiard 
themselves  from  an  attack  which  they  had 
reason  to  fear  wotild  come.  And  when  the 
attack  came  they  had  to  endure  unbelievable 
hardship  and  want.  They  had  to  bear  losses 
greater  probably  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  borne  without  going  down  In  defeat. 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  people  desire  peace, 
prolonged  peace,  more  than  do  the  Russian 
people.  No  nation  has  greater  need  of  peace 
to  rebuild  its  devastated  country  and  to 
Improve  the  conditions  of  its  people.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Russian  people  would 
like  to  look  forward  to  our  help  and  our 
friendship  in  their  task  of  great  reconstruc- 
tion. 

It  is  strange  that  at  such  time  as  this  It 
shoiUd  be  necessary  to  plead  for  trust  and 
understanding  between  the  Russian  people 
and  the  American  people.  Has  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Nazi  Germany  made  us 
forget  by  what  a  narrow  margin  we  all  es- 
caped being  slaves  of  the  Nazi? 


Have  we  forgotten  that  If  the  people  of 
Britain  had  not  with  unbelievable  courage 
stood  out  alone  against  the  Nazis  for  a  whole 
year,  neither  the  Russians  nor  ourselves 
would  have  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  suc- 
cesiful  defense  of  our  freedom? 

Have  we  forgotten  that  when  Hitler  did 
launch  his  attack  against  Rtissia.  our  own 
intelligence  officers  and  the  British  intelli- 
gence officers  as  well  as  the  German  General 
Staff  believed  Russia  could  not  last  more  than 
6  months? 

What  made  their  calculations  go  astray? 
It  was  because  most  of  us  underestimated 
the  ability  of  the  Russians  to  flght  in  defense 
of  their  land  and  their  freedom.  But  that 
was  not  all.  Russia  no  more  than  Britain 
could  have  stood  Indeflnltely  alone.  Hitler's 
calculations  went  astray  because  he  failed 
to  take  Into  account  the  vision  and  faith  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  America  who  shared  his  vision 
and  faith.  It  was  President  Roosevelt  who, 
like  Lltvinoff.  believing  that  peace  is  in- 
divisible, promptly  called  for  all-out  aid 
to  Soviet  Russia  as  well  as  to  Great  Britain, 
and  the  American  people  generously  and 
promptly  responded  to  his  call.  I  know  the 
Russian  people  have  not  forgotten  the  aid 
that  the  American  people  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Roosevelt  gave  to  them  in 
the  hour  of  their  greatest  need,  and  I  am 
confident  that  they  know  full  well  that 
President  Truman  stands  foursquare  on  the 
policies  of  President  Roosevelt.  Every 
American  who  hates  war  must  do  his  part 
to  see  that  the  friendship  and  good  will 
of  the  Russian  people,  which  we  have  gained 
in  this  war,  are  not  dissipated  by  the  irre- 
sponsible talk  of  persons  who  have  no  real 
understanding  of  the  common  people  of 
either  Russia  or  America. 

The  common  people  of  America  are  also 
aware  of  their  great  debt  to  the  Russian 
people.  We  know  how  close  to  the  margin 
of  stirvival  we  came  when  in  our  turn  we 
were  attacked  by  the  fascist  powers.  Had 
the  Russian  people  faltered,  had  they  hesi- 
tated to  accept  casualties  and  deprivations 
greater  than  any  other  people  had  ever 
borne,  we  today  might  be  fighting  for  sur- 
vival on  our  own  soil. 

Not  since  the  days  of  1T76  have  the  Ameri- 
can people  been  so  conscious  of  the  truth 
that  "United  we  sUnd.  divided  we  fall." 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  Russian  people  and 
the  British  people  who  came  even  nearer  the 
shadows  than  we.  are  no  less  conscious  of 
this  truth.  The  Peace-loving  peoples  of  this 
world  have  become  keenly  conscious  of  their 
common  Interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  0\ii  people  have  been  willing  to  flght 
and  to  die  to  prevent  their  enslavement  by 
the  German  Nazis,  the  Italian  Fascists  and 
the  Japanese  warlords.  They  are  not  willing 
to  plunge  us  into  a  new  war  merely  be- 
cause another  nation  has  an  economic  sys- 
tem different  to  ours.  Our  task  and  the  task 
of  statesmen  the  world  over  is  to  build  the 
peace  for  which  the  common  people  of  all 
lands  are  praying. 


Compulsory  Arbitratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recced,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 


July  Manufacturers  Record,   of  Balti- 
more, Md. 
The  editorial  follows: 

COMPVLSOilT  ARBrnLATTOIV 

The  Introduction  of  the  Burton -Ball - 
Hatch  bill  In  the  Senate  has  led  many  a 
sincere  man  to  ask  himself  a  direct  ques- 
tion, "Do  I  believe  m  compulsory  arbitration 
for  labor  disputes?" 

Let  no  man  condemn  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  labor  disputes  without  realizing  that 
by  so  doing  he  condemns  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Every  man.  in  or  out  of  public  life,  who 
does  not  bury  his  head  in  the  sands  of 
political  expediency  or  cowardice,  knows  that 
the  goal  of  every  labor  union  is  monopoly, 
and  that  the  closed  shop  is  monopoly.  In 
February  of  this  year  we  wrote,  "The  organ- 
ization of  any  labor  union  constitutes  a 
direct  attempt  at  monopolistic  control  that 
affects  the  economic  lives  of  all  of  us.  The 
closed  shop  represents  the  consummation  of 
that  objective.  It  is  absolute  monopoly 
and  can  be  called  by  no  other  name." 

Let  us  assume,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not, 
that  a  labor  union  is  a  monopoly  that  results 
in  the  public  good  as  do  other  monopolies 
such  as  railroads,  telephone  companies  and 
public-service  corporations.  Granted  this 
assumption,  the  union,  as  a  monopoly,  should 
be  subjected  to  Government  controls  for  the 
public  good.  Just  as  other  business  organiza- 
tions are  subjected.  To  make  this  point  even 
more  clear,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  or- 
ganized labor  Is  an  integral  working  part  of 
each  such  public  utility. 
,  An  American,  of  his  own  free  will,  should 
be  permitted  to  promote  or  Join  any  organi- 
zation that  is  not  inimical  to  the  general 
welfare.  If  he  wants  to  become  a  member  of 
the  holy  rollers,  to  join  the  American  Labor 
Party,  or  the  Liberty  League,  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  or  I  Will  Arise — a  company  to 
acquire  the  green-cheese-mlning  concession 
from  the  man  in  the  moon — or  a  labor  union, 
he  should  be  free  to  do  so.  But  when  the 
acts  of  such  an  organization  affect  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  others  who  are  not 
Its  members,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the 
potential  poBSibllity  for  such  acts  be  circum- 
scribed by  Government,  acting  in  the  in- 
terest of  and  by  the  authority  of  all  of  the 
people. 

A  strike  is  an  aggressive  act  aimed  at  a 
btisiness  partner  who  is  erroneously  consid- 
ered to  be  a  social  antagonist.  It  attempts 
to  gain,  by  coercion,  a  selfish  end.  It  is  de- 
clared in  order  to  achieve  a  result  that  seemed 
ImpoBsible  by  the  exercise  of  good  will,  reason, 
and  common  understanding.  A  strike  not 
only  affects  the  employer  against  whom  It  is 
called.  It  also  Interfers  with  the  steady  flow 
of  goods  or  services  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  and  demand. 

The  calling  of  a  strike  by  a  labor  union  Is 
a  declaration  of  economic  war.  A  strike,  no 
matter  how  peaceftol,  is  economic  war.  As 
such  it  is  wasteful  and  destructive.  It  is 
even  more  than  that.  It  is  dangerous  be- 
cause it  contains  a  germ  which  if  unchecked, 
can  iixfect  the  body  politic  with  the  virus  of 
rebellion.  Communists  are  well  aware  of  the 
potentiality  of  this  germ. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  antagonism 
between  labor  as  a  class  and  management 
(and  we  are  not  willing  to  admit  that  labor 
Is  a  class  or  that,  even  if  it  were,  labor  is 
management's  opponent)  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  between  them  cannot  possibly 
be  as  deep  seated  as  that  which  the  cen- 
turies have  built  up  between  nations  with 
different  languages,  histories,  and  ideologies. 
Yet.  at  this  moment,  and  with  national 
unanimity,  we  look  forward  with  hope  to  an 
era  of  peace  between  all  nations  tinder  the 
International  Uws  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 


We  look  forward  with  hope  to  woiid-wkle 
peace  because  representatives  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  have  completed  the  drafting  of 
a  Charter  that  contains  bones,  sinews,  and 
muscles  into  which  cooperative  peace-loving 
generations  can  breathe  perpetual  life.  This 
Charter  not  only  writes  International  law, 
but  It  contains  the  power  to  enforce  its  law. 
It  does  not  Ignore  the  possibility  of  aggres- 
sion. It  plans  to  curb  the  aggressor.  There 
Is  no  place  in  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  for  a  warlike  nation  with 
ambitions  of  conquest.  There  is  no  place  in 
it  for  the  nation  that  plans  to  exploit  an- 
other for  its  own  selfish  ends. 

If  the  United  Nations  are  to  fulfill  the 
hope  of  a  strife-torn  world  for  ultimate 
peace,  each  nation  must  sacrifice  a  portion 
of  its  sovereignty  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Integral  parts  of  the  whole. 

If  a  fair  and  lasting  peace  can  be  achieved 
by  law  between  nations  it  Is  logical  to 
assume  that  internal  peace  can  be  attained 
between  Americans  striving  "with  malice 
toward  none;  with  charity  for  all:  with  firm- 
ness In  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right." 


Lend-Lease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues 
an  amazing  story  on  lend-lease,  written 
by  a  person  whom  I  know  to  be  an  able 
and  reliable  American  citizen: 

July  11.  1945. 

Deak  M«.  Ellis  :  As  requested  by  you  I  will 
do  my  best  to  cover  briefly  some  of  the  ex- 
periences I  had  in  the  Middle  East,  with  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  those  things 
which  I  observed  pertaining  to  lend-lease 
and  its  cotmterpart,  reverse  lend-lease.  Up- 
on my  return  to  the  United  States  after 
having  spent  over  2  years  in  the  Middle  East 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army.  X 
went  direct  to  Washington  and  reported  to  a 
member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Reprfesentatives  substantially 
the  same  things  that  I  am  at)out  to  tell  you 
now.  The  answer  given  me  at  that  time  was 
that  the  administration  desired  it  that  way 
and  although  many  Members  of  Congress 
were  becoming  better  Informed  on  what  was 
going  on  under  lend-lease  arrangements,  still 
there  was  nothing  that  could  be  done  as 
long  as  it  was  the  administration's  policy. 

Again  when  I  had  the  opportunity  I  gave 
a  rather  comprehensive  30-mlnute  talk  to 
my  Rotary  Club  along  the  same  line.  How- 
ever, up  to  this  writing  I  do  not  believe 
I  have  sulBclently  Impressed  anyone  with  my 
"tales"  to  have  done  any  good. 

While  serving  In  the  Army  In  the  Middle 
East  I  had  many  opportunities  to  observe 
lend-lease  in  operation  and  In  almost  every 
instance  it  was  a  case  of  our  giving  every- 
thing and  receiving  nothing  although  the 
opportunity  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  our 
lend-lease  beneficiaries  was  ever  present. 
Many  trivial  things  sUnd  out  in  my  memory 
l>ecause  I  was  a  soldier  and  being  such  was 
impressed  with  the  multitude  of  our  goods 
being  given  away  to  foreign  governments  and 
their  troops  when  we  were  doing  without.  As 
examples  of  this — when  I  was  in  Eriuea  the 
Douglas  Aircraft  Corp..  located  at  Gura, 
Eritrea,   and    the   Johnson,   Drake   tt   Piper 
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Englneerlnff  Co.  located  at  Asmara  were  siip- 
pUad  In  ikaaerican  cigarettes,  beer,  and  food. 
mar*  Uum  tbey  eould  possibly  use  and  as  a 
result  the  Brttlsb  officers  In  Eritrea  were 
furnished  with  many  of  these  supplies  when 
the  American  troops  were  receiving  abso- 
lutely none  of  the  above  Items,  but  were 
Instead  given  a  very  poor  quality  British 
cigarette.  Australian  beer  when  available,  and 
local  foodstulls.  A^aln  when  in  Egypt 
imMlf  n  troops  were  doing  wUhcut  Amer- 
ican cigarettes  and  beer  when  there  «-as  an 
abundance  of  both  being  sold  In  prsctlcally 
all  stores  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning  of  that 
which  Irritated  American  soldiers  most.  In 
E^ypt  In  particular,  where  I  was  stationed 
ff»r  a  long  time.  It  was  very  obvloiia  that 
American  foods  and  other  materials  were 
being  furnished  to  the  Kgyptlan  Oovernment 
In  great  quantities  and  also  to  other  gov- 
emmenU  In  the  Middle  East  and  these  Amer- 
ican products  in  turn  were  then  sold  on 
the  open  market  to  those  who  were  able  to 
pay  for  them.  The  best  quality  canned 
goods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
bottled  goods  ftuch  as  Heinz  products  were 
available  In  any  decent  grocery  store  In  either 
Alexandria  or  Cairo  and  during  my  3  years' 
stay  In  these  parts  I  never  noticed  a  shortage 
as  we  American  soldiers  quite  often  went  to 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  to  buy  these  goods. 

All  governments  In  the  Middle  East  are 
stKh  that  they  are  a  monopoly  of  the  king 
or  his  equivalent  and  his  immediate  follow- 
ing consults  of  a  very  small  group.  These 
sre  the  people  who  t>eneflt  from  American 
lend-lease.  As  far  as  the  teeming  millions 
of  Arabs  pre  concerned,  they  are  still  on  the 
v«f*  of  starvation  and  have  received  none 
of  the  benefits  of  our  lend-lease  gratuities. 
In  other  words,  from  my  observation  it  was 
very  obvloxis  that  the  American  people 
through  lend-lease  were  sending  products 
which  were  badly  needed  at  home  to  the  peo- 
ple of  other  countries,  thinking  these  prod- 
ucts were  being  used  by  these  people  when 
acttially  they  never  got  out  of  the  channels 
of  the  immediate  government  to  which  they 
were  sent  and  then  only  to  those  few  people 
who  were  able  to  afford  to  buy  them.  I  will 
ite  that  lees  than  1  percent  of  the 
le  in  the  Middle  Bast  actually  received 
It  from  American  lend-leRse.  This 
statement,  of  course,  would  not  include 
armaments. 

There  were  tttnas  when  American  shifM 
mann'fd  by  Amcrlean  crews  hauling  Ameri- 
can oargOM  voold  arrive  in  the  Middle  East 
with  these  cargoes  destined  as  lend-lease  to 
the  British.  On  these  occasions  the  BrltUh 
wotild  make  a  charge  against  us  for  the  dock- 
ing of  the  ship,  the  use  of  the  docks,  and  If 
there  were  any  stevedoring  charges  cr  other 
charges  they  were  also  made.  I  can  remem- 
ber such  a  cargo  of  gasoline  coming  In  when 
the  gasoline  was  hauled  away  from  the  docks 
by  American  drivers  In  American  trucks,  and 
taken  to  a  British  gasoline  dump  and  stored. 
After  this  was  done  the  Americans  ran  out 
of  gasoline  and  were  required  to  pay  cash  for 
It  at  a  much  greater  price  than  the  British 
vere  "charged"  under  lend-lease. 

Again  from  my  viewpoint  it  seemed  very 
silly  for  the  United  Spates  Government  to 
be  paying  the  Sues  Canal  Co.  fees  for  hauling 
AnMrtcan  troops  and  products  through  the 
canal  when  these  troops  and  products  were 
destined  to  assist  the  British  and  other 
Allied  Nations  who  control  the  canal.  I  was 
very  pleased  recently  to  note  that  we  had  at 
last  awakened  to  this  one  fact  at  least  and 
are  now  asking  these  governments  for  free 
passage  under  reverse  lend-lea.se.  In  my 
opinion  the  millions  that  we  have  previously 
paid  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
Suez  Canal  Co.  should  be  refunded  to  us. 

Tq  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  Middle 
East  It  is  hard  to  realise  the  type  governments 
tl;^^  bare.    At  best  they  are  one-man  govern- 
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to  get  any  of  this  back,  but  certainly  we 
should  wake  up  and  stop  this  throwing  away 
of  our  natural  resources  and  wealth. 
Yours  very  tnily. 


We  Won't  Forget! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Sunday  Herald,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  July  8,  1945,  in  which  a  splendid  and 
well -deserved  tribute  Is  paid  to  Miss 
Prances  Perkins,  our  former  Labor  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States: 
WE  WON'T  roRcm 

Among  the  minor  incidents  of  the  week 
was  the  quiet  exit  from  office  of  Prances 
Perkins,  after  12  long  and  tough  years  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Her  departure  should 
afford  great  satisfaction  to  the  fat  boys,  who 
stooped  pretty  low  in  their  unending  cam- 
paign to  break  her  heart  and  force  her  to 
quit. 

The  Herald  does  not  claim  that  Madam 
Perkins,  the  first  feminine  Cabinet  officer, 
by  the  way.  functioned  without  ever  making 
mistakes.  She  made  plenty  of  them,  and 
she  would  be  the  last  person  In  the  world 
to  deny  making  them. 

But.  as  Miss  Perkins  doffs  her  trlcornered 
hat  for  the  last  time.  It  might  be  well  to 
remember  that  in  occupying  a  key  Govern- 
ment poet  through  three  administrations  she 
had  the  following  situations  to  contend 
with: 

1.  A  tremendous  program  of  social  reform 
in  which  labor  at  last  was  given  a  halfway 
decent  break. 

2.  Preserving  an  equitable  balance  between 
labor  and  capital  while  the  country  was  fight- 
ing Its  way  out  of  the  depression. 

3.  Maintaining  official  neutrality  while  the 
CIO  was  making  Inroads  on  the  AFL  mem- 
bership. 

4.  Superintending  labor's  win-the-war  ef- 
fort despite  such  Irritants  as  John  L.  Lewis 
and  the  Little  Steel  formula. 

I  doubt  very  much  If  there  was  any  man 
or  woman  in  America  big  enough  to  ride 
through  all  the  economic  storms  of  the  last 
12  years  with  any  more  success  than  "Ma" 
Perkins  had. 

Miss  Perkins  retires  from  public  office  dis- 
couraged and  broke.  But  she  can  rest  con- 
tent in  the  knowledge  that,  despite  her  mis- 
takes, she  was  the  first  real  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  the  United  States  ever  had.  The 
guy  with  the  dinner  pall  will  not  soon  forget 
Prances  Perkins. 

A.  J. 


On  Removing  Suspicion 


how 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITHJ  STATES 

Thursday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  yesterday,  written  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Owens,  entitled  "On  Removing  Sus- 
picion." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ON  HEUOTINC   SnSFTCION 

(By  Jchn  W.  Owens) 
Movements  In  major  policy  are  occasionally 
revealed  under  minor  headlines.  As  the 
cruiser  Aug^ista  C-ew  near  the  shores  of 
Europe,  the  Associated  Press  sent  from  the 
ship  a  simple  message  that  President  Truman 
would  not  consult  with  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  before  the  sessions  of  the  Big  Three 
in  Potsdam.  The  dispatch  explained  that 
"the  Idea  apparently  Is  to  arsure  Premier, 
Stalin  that  the  i»merican  President  has  no 
thbught  of  making  any  Independent  agree- 
ments, even  of  a  tentative  nature.  Nothing 
cotild  have  l)een  less  sensational.  But  that 
meatge.  which  obviously  was  authorized, 
showed  that  Mr.  Truman  and  his  advisers 
have  moved  ahead  of  much  Important 
American  opinion  In  dealing  with  Russian- 
American  relations. 

The  necessity  of  firm  cooperation  between 
the  two  vast  nations,  which  now  are  in  posi- 
tion to  dominate  most  of  the  earth,  has  be- 
ocnne  an  axiom.  Plainly  enough,  the  condi- 
tion of  firm  co-operation  Is  the  removal  or 
material  reduction  of  suspicion.  But  a  large 
body  of  Important  opinion  In  this  country 
still  lags  In  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
removal  or  reduction  of  Buspiclon  is  not  a 
one-way  movement.  Russian  suspicion  of 
the  United  States  (and  of  Britain)  must  be 
considered  no  less  than  American  (and 
British)  suspicion  of  Russia.  The  Russians 
understand  quite  well  that  Influential  groups 
here  (and  In  Britain)  deeplse  and  fear  com- 
munism. They  understand  quite  well  that 
In  the  middle  thirties  the  possibility  of  Hit- 
ler's turning  eastward  In  conquest  was  re- 
garded by  these  groups  v.ith  complacency,  if 
not  hope.  They  understand  quite  well  that, 
even  while  they  were  crushing  Hitler's  armies. 
In  each  of  their  diplomatic  controversies  these 
groups  gave  support  automatically  to  Russia's 
opponent.  Natiually,  the  Russians  are  on 
guard,  but  these  Influential  group;  here  (and 
In  Britain)  seem  unable  to  believe  that  any 
suspicion  can  exist  save  their  own. 

Mr.  Truman  has  better  balance.  He  sees 
that  one-sided,  unimaginative  suspicion  of 
Russia  can  only  stimula'-e  old  Russian  suspi- 
cion. He  accepts  the  fact  that  Russia,  too. 
cans  legitimately  have  suspicion.  And,  as  the 
message  from  the  Augusta  shows,  he  takes 
the  positive  step  hat  is  possible  at  this  time 
to  demontrate  to  the  Russians  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  not  follow- 
ing the  course  which  would  be  normal  If  antl- 
Russlan  Eueplclon  ruled— It  is  not  sitting  in 
the  conference  at  Potsdam  as  part  of  an 
Anglo-American  bloc,  with  Russia  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table.  Par  from  concentrat- 
ing on  suspicion  of  Russia,  Mr.  Truman  seeks 
to  reduce  Russian  suspicion  of  the  United 
States  (and  Britain)  as  a  means  of  laying 
foundations  for  broad  accord-s. 

He  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
following  this  course.  The  Russians  have 
shown  in  war  and  in  peace  that  more  progress 
can  be  made  in  dealing  with  them  as  poten- 
tial friends  than  as  potential  foes.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  decision  to  aid  them  in  1941,  re- 
garded with  fear  by  some  of  the  same  ele- 
ments which  now  are  ruled  by  antl-Russlan 
suspicion,  proved  Its  value.  Probability  It 
shortened  the  war.  Possibly  It  assured  vic- 
tory. Mr.  Hull's  direct  approach  at  Moscow 
proved  Its  value  and.  It  may  be  noted  he  was 
as  careful  In  that  conference  to  avoid  the 
appsarance  of  an  Ar^glo-American  bloc  as 
Mr.  Truman  was  in  the  message  from  the 


Augusta.  Mr  Roosevelt,  at  Tehran  and  at 
Yalta,  had  success  with  Mr.  Stalin  In  ap- 
proaching from  the  basis  of  friendship.  He 
succeeded,  despite  his  Intimacy  with  Mr. 
Churchill,  perhaps  because  his  own  record  of 
aid  to  Russia  outweighed  in  Russian  eyes  his 
record  of  Intimacy  with  Mr.  ChurchUl.  Mr. 
Truman  has  equal  reason  to  count  upon 
profit  from  a  policy  which  Includes  under- 
standing of  Russia's  viewpoint  ss  well  as  our 
own. 

There  Is  no  reason  whatever  to  expect  gains 
from  the  opposite  course.    Russia  will  be  able 
to  counter  any  policy  which  seeks  to  drive 
her.    The  United  SUtes  Is  not  In  position  to 
drive  her.     The  United   States  and  Britain 
combined  are  not  In  position  to  drive  her. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  troublesome  features  of 
current   International   politics    Is   the   loose 
talk  that  occasioruiUy  Is  heard  from  super- 
ficial Britishers  In  conversation  with  worried 
Americans    to   the    effect    that    no    concern 
need  be  felt  about  Russia  If  the  two  English - 
speaking  nations  stand  together.    Russia,  if 
she  preserves  her  InternaU  strength,  can  fol- 
low her  own  policy  in  her  own  orbit  whatever 
the     English-speaking     nations,     singly     cr 
Jointly,  think  about  it.    And  If  she  became 
convinced  that  the  loose  talk  expressed  the 
Intent  of  the  two  nations  she  undoubtedly 
would  follow  her  own  policy  more  strongly 
than  ever,  with  gravely  adverse  effects  im- 
mediately on  British  Interests  In  Europe  and 
Asia   and   with   terribly    adverse    effect^   on 
American     life     if     the     antagonism     ever 
threatened    to    become    hostility.      For    we 
would  carry  the  burden  on  our  side. 

The  wise  course  is  to  understand  Russia — 
even  her  suspicion.  That  is  the  best  hope  of 
making  the  Charter  and  all  other  Instru- 
ments of  international  law  and  order  living 
realities.  Mr.  Truman  serves  his  age  when 
hs  moves  ahead  and  provides  leadership  in 
that  direction. 


Argentina  and  the  United  Nations 
•       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

or  VKKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  the  July  9,  1945.  issue  of 
the  Caledonian  Record,  of  St.  Johnsbury. 
"Vt  This  is  a  revealing  editorial.  It 
shows  that  the  people  have  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  some  of  the  very 
complex  problems  of  international  rela- 
tions which  confront  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AEOENTINA  AKD  THI  TmnTD  NATIONS 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Prob- 
lems of  War  and  Peace  was  held  at  Mexico 
City  from  February  21  to  March  8.  1945.  A 
chw-ter  for  the  Americas  was  then  framed, 
designed  to  recognize  the  unity  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas  as  one  and  Indivisible. 

Certain  resolutions  were  adopted  at  Mexico 
City  bearing  upon  Argentina's  participation 
in  the  Conference.  One  such  resolution  de- 
plored "that  the  Argentine  Nation  has  up  to 
the  present  time  not  found  It  possible  to  take 


steps  that  would  permit  Its  participation  In 
the  Inter-American  Conference."  Another 
resolution  of  the  Pan  American  Union  ex- 
pressed "Its  desire  that  the  Argentine  Nation 
may  put  Itself  In  a  position  to  express  Its 
conformity  with  and  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  d?claratlons  resulting  from  the 
Conference  of  Mexico."  A  third  resolution 
declared  "that  the  Conference  hopes  that  the 
Argentine  Nation  will  cooperate  with  the 
othjr  American  Nations,  identifying  Itself 
with  the  common  policy  these  nations  are 
pursuing  and  orienting  its  own  policy  so  that 
It  may  achieve  incorporation  Into  the  United 
Nations  as  a  slgnatoi7  to  the  Joint  Declara- 
tion entered  Into  by  them." 

On  April  4.  1915,  Argentina  signed  the  Pinal 
Act  of  the  Intcr-Amerlcan  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  end  Peace.  But  to  this  day 
she  has  not  compiled  with  the  Mexican  Dec- 
laraUon  to  the  extent  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  by  signing  the  Joint 
Declaration.  To  the  regret  of  all  well- 
wishers  for  pan-.Amerlcan  solidarity.  Argen- 
tina has  not  complied  with  the  essential 
point  of  putting  herself  In  a  condition  to 
proceed  along  paths  leading  to  fuUer  Inter- 
American  cooperation  along  democratic  lines. 
Less  than  a  month  ago.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  L.  Clayton  submitted  docu- 
ments to  a  Senate  committee  summarizing 
results  of  a  Department  campaign  to  stamp 
out  Axis  spearheads  in  Latin  America.  Clay- 
ton disclosed  that  there  were  then  104  such 
Axis  spearhads  in  Argentina  "in  which  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  date."  The  spear- 
heads are  declared  to  be  "companies  which 
are  known  centers  of  espionage  or  other  ag- 
gressive activity."  They  can  be  eliminated 
only  by  seizure  of  such  concerns,  their  op- 
eration by  local  South  American  govern- 
ments, sale  to  non-Nazi  Interests,  or  by 
liquidation. 

These  facts  constitute  a  severe  indict- 
ment of  the  good  faith  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment. Compliance  with  the  resolutions 
of  the  Mexico  Conference  has  not  been  forth- 
coming by  a  signatory  to  the  Final  Act.  In- 
ter-American cooperation  along  democratic 
lines  has  not  materialized  and  the  conclusion 
may  fairly  be  reached  that  In  Its  association 
with  the  United  Nations,  Argentina  Is  saU- 
Ing  tmder  false  colors. 

Continued  appeasement  cannot  be  the 
order  of  the  day  so  far  as  Argentina  Is  con- 
cerned. Unless  the  knife  of  pan-American 
surgery  is  applied  to  the  Nazi  cancer  still 
eating  at  the  heart  of  Argentina,  the  nation 
will  become  the  hot-bed  of  future  Nazi  In- 
trigue. To  permit  such  an  eventuality  to 
occur  would  endanger  the  security  af  all  the 
Americas.  There  must  be  no  foothold  on 
the  western  hemisphere  for  Nazi  economic 
penetration. 

Under  the  prevailing  circumstances  of 
continuing  Argentine  disregard  for  th* 
pledges  evidenced  by  signature  to  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Inter-American  Conference  at 
Mexico  City  for  future  cooperation  along 
democratic  lines,  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas are  faced  with  a  clear  duty.  Concerted 
action  by  the  Pan  American  Union  Is  Indi- 
cated as  the  one  measure  designed  to  bring 
Argentina  to  her  senses  and  Induce  com- 
pliance with  the  common  policies  which 
other  American  nations  are  pursuing. 

The  day  of  Argentina's  testing  Is  not  far 
distant.  The  time  lias  come  when  that  na- 
tion must  orient  Ite  policy  with  such  entire 
good  faith  that  It  may  achieve  Its  Incorpora- 
tion Into  the  United  Nations  as  a  signatory 
to  the  Joint  declaration  entered  Into  by 
them.  Only  when  that  stattia  Is  achieved 
by  Argentina,  can  the  nations  of  the  Amer- 
icas relax  their  vigilance,  confident  that  a 
source  of  potential  danger  In  their  midst 
has  been  removed.  Only  then  will  their 
charter  conteln  all  the  Implications  of  a 
genuine  democratic  fellowship. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NKW  xrxico 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  19  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  stimulat- 
ing dL-JCussion  of  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  United  Nations  Charier 
pmented  by  a  distinguished  historian. 
Dr.  Btmer  Louis  Kayser,  dean  of  the 
Qsorse  Washington  University.  In  a  ra- 
dio address  over  Station  WTOP.  July  15. 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Tb«  bearmRB  on  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
rccaU.  tn  vlvtd  contraAt.  events  in  the  Senate 
S8  ymn  i«o.  On  July  10.  1919.  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  presented  the  Versailles 
Ttvaty  to  the  Senate.  The  very  heart  of  that 
treaty  was  the  Covenant  of  th«  Lsague  of 
NaUors. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  that 
treaty  was  never  considered  In  the  Senate 
purely  upon  Its  merlU.  That  was  due  not 
only  to  the  Senate  but  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, as  well.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  made 
a  grtat  change  in  the  temper  of  our  people. 

Twenty -six  years  means  that  a  new  genera- 
tion has  come  upon  the  scene.  Historians 
havs  noted  the  changes  that  have  cccurred  In 
our  national  life  as  each  generation  has 
TCflitered  the  result  of  Its  varying  back- 
ground. The  influence  of  the  so-called 
taypbeu.tted  American  was  strong  In  our  na- 
ttooal  life  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But 
tn  a  guMraUoB,  hyphens  dtaappMur  and  re- 
strletad  immigration  has  prevented  any  large 
acquisition  of  new  hyphens.  Those  large 
blocs  of  American  opinion  which  26  years  ago 
reechoed  continental  animosities  and  preju- 
dlcas  and  Injected  them  Into  American  poli- 
tics have  today  largely  disappeared.  In  our 
changing  mores  non-American  activities 
would  today  be  likely  considered  as  un- 
American  activities. 

But  opposition  to  the  League  came  not 
only  from  thos*  of  foreign  antecedenu  and 
sympathies,  for  tn  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, rockrlbbed  In  a  long  American  tradi- 
tion opposition  to  th«  League  was  Just  as 
ctrong.  Jf  Knrop*  was  too  near  to  some  of 
our  fellow  countrymen.  It  was  too  far  from 
some  others. 

Domestic  affairs  had  been,  since  our  Inde- 
pendence, a  dominant  concern.  We  were 
n«ther  suddenly  precipitated  Into  the  affairs 
of  the  larger  world.  Less  than  20  years  be- 
fore the  First  World  War  we  had  had  our  Qrst 
large  Imperialistic  ventvires.  Only  then  had 
we  come  to  be  generally  recognized  as  a  great 
power.  Even  then  we  had  not  realized  fully 
what  such  recognition  entailed.  Suddenly 
we  became  aware  of  our  world  responsibility 
and  played  our  role.  But  then  almost  as  If 
scared  by  our  own  power  and  stunned  by  what 
It  cost  to  exercise  It.  we  recoiled. 

Isolationism  became  the  pattern  In  Ameri- 
can life  and  In  the  construction  of  the  post- 
war world  we  took  no  organized  part.  To 
ponder  today  over  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Senate's  action  on  the  League  Imple- 
mented the  desire  of  the  American  people 
la  to  t>e  purely  academic.  It  Is  definite 
enough  that  the  people's  desires  never  had 
a  de^r-cut  test  in  the  Senate's  action  of  the 
treaty.  For  althouKh  slighUy  less  than  half 
were  for  the  League  as  It  stood,  five-sixths 
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Its  own  grounds  and  not  complicated  by  the 
added  bargainings  of  a  peace  conference. 

Sound  political  judgment  on  both  sides  has 
saved  the  charter  being  either  a  campaign 
issue  or  a  political  pamphlet.  Its  creators 
were  nonpartisan  In  spirit;  Its  defenders  are 
the  same  way. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  many  highly  trained 
and  public-spirited  citizens  who  had  devoted 
their  lives  and  talents  to  the  prob'.ems  of 
world  organization  were  forced  to  turn  lob- 
byists and  appear  to  try  to  sell  the  public  a 
bin  of  goods.  This  time  many  of  these  men 
were  in  the  drafter's  seat,  the  servants  of 
the  people  in  Implementing  tho  public  will. 

Again  a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o.  there  were 
titans  in  opposition  hurling  formidable 
shibboleths  which.  In  sound  at  least,  seemed 
to  have  some  v.illdlty.  Today,  the  voices  in 
dissent  are  weak  and  highly  Individual,  the 
voices  of  honest  men.  no  doubt,  but  voices 
with  neither  a  convincing  evangel  nor  a 
formidable  following. 

The  road  of  warfare  has  not  yet  been  fully 
traversed.  When  this  generation  comes  to 
the  end  of  that  road,  the  chance  today  seems 
fair  that  It  may  enter,  at  least.  Into  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  ordered  world.  That  would  seem 
a  reasonable  hope,  "two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concurring." 


Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  series  of  articles  in 
the  Wasliington  Daily  News  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  a  very  able  editorial  entitled 
"Destructive  Criticism,"  referring  to  the 
same  bill.  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DESTRUCTIVE   CEmCTSM 

An  organized  campaign  seems  to  be  under 
way  to  smsar  the  Ball-Burton-IIatch  bill  for 
the  promotion  of  Industrial  peace.  To  be 
sure,  there  has  been  some  temperate  criti- 
cism and  analytical  discussion  of  the  measure. 
But  these  comments  tend  to  be  lost  among 
the  torrents  of  denunciation  that  have  come 
from  numerous  spokesmen  for  organized  la- 
bor.  One  labor  leader  has  denounced  It  as 
"a  bin  to  enslave  labor."  Another  says  It 
would  be  an  instrument  of  'labor  oppression." 
A  third  Interested  party  asserts  that  It  is 
"mallclcusly  worded"  and  that  it  could  easily 
be  interpreted  to  "nullify  all  genuine  collec- 
tive bargaining."  Such  criticism  Is  mere  non- 
sense, of  coiu-se.  as  an  unbiased  reading  of 
the  blU  wUl  show. 

If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  best 
minds  In  and  out  of  the  labor  movemeat 
ought  to  be  seeking  a  sensible  solution  of 
the  problems  with  which  this  bill  deals.  It 
Is  now.  Industrial  disputes,  even  In  wartime, 
have  mounted  to  formidable  proportions.  In 
spite  of  all  the  War  Labor  Board  could  do  to 
Iron  out  differences  between  employers  and 
employees  In  1944,  we  experienced  the  great- 
est number  of  strikes  on  record  The  record 
In  1945.  despite  labor's  no-strlke  pledge, 
promises  to  Xx  still  worse.  After  VJ-day. 
when  Che  discipline  of  wartime  Is  relaxed, 
there    will    be    grave    danger   of    industrial 


paralysis  unless  some  improved  means  of 
adjusting  employer-employee  disputes  is 
made  effective. 

In  these  circumstances  any  thoughtful 
plan  to  Induce  negotiations  Instead  of  strikes 
and  arbitrary  discharges  Is  entitled  to  a 
sympathetic  hearing.  Discussion  In  the 
public  Interest  would  be  addressed  to  ap- 
proval of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  are 
considered  sound,  with  criticism  and  pro- 
pucald  to  amend  those  considered  unsound. 
By  this  method  weaitnessee  could  l>e  elimi- 
nated and  shortcomings  corrected.  But 
mere  resort  to  abuse  leads  nowliere — except 
to  more  Industrial  disturbances  with  result- 
ing lonm  for  employees  and  employers  alike. 

The  Post  has  been  critical  of  some  pro- 
visions of  the  Ball-Btirton-Hatch  bill.  We 
singled  out  especially  Its  compulsory  ar- 
bitration provision  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  Involving  public  utilities  or  other 
Industries  that  must  be  operated  continu- 
ously to  protect  community  health  or  well- 
being.  Bwentlal  though  It  Is  to  apply  public 
pressure  for  the  settlement  of  such  dUputes. 
we  think  that  the  application  of  forced  ar- 
bitration as  ft  matter  of  routine  might  eerl- 
ously  Interfere  with  the  vital  mediation  as- 
signment that  would  be  given  to  the  proposed 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Board.  But  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  this  and  other  ques- 
tionable provisions  of  the  bill  are  an  excuse 
for  the  attempt  to  destroy  it. 

What  do  those  who  are  smearing  the  bill 
want?  Do  they  object  because  It  would  make 
collective  bargaining  an  obligation  of  labor 
as  well  as  of  employers?  Do  they  actually 
prefer  industrial  warfare  to  orderly  negotia- 
tion of  collective  bargaining  agreeqients? 
The  merely  negative  attitude  that  hap  been 
manifested  toward  the  Ball -Burton -Hatch 
bill  Is  certainly  not  conducive  to  a  construc- 
tive solution  of  the  problem  It  raises.  We 
think  It  Is  time  for  labor  groups  to  drop 
this  obstruct  Ion  lit  attitude  and  come  for- 
ward with  their  own  suggestion  for  amend- 
ment of  this  bill  CM-  with  a  substitute  aimed 
at  the  weaknesses  in  our  present  methods 
of  handling  Industrial  disputes. 


Proposed  Federal  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NTW  mnaco 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9) .  1V4S 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News  a  scries  of  articles,  six  in 
number,  entitled  "What  New  Labor  Bill 
Proposes."  These  articles  are  mere  ex- 
planations and  analyses  of  the  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July 
8,  1945) 

WHAT  NrW  LABOa  BILL  PtOPOSES 

(NOTE.— Senators  Hatch,  BtnrrON,  and  Ball 
have  propoeed  a  new  Federal  ludusuial  Rela- 
tlans  Act.  The  bill  they  have  put  before 
Congress  Is  already  a  subject  of  wide  discus- 
sion and  heated  controversy.  In  an  effort  to 
contribute  to  public  understanding  of  this 
bill  we  have  analyzed  It  in  six  brief  articles. 
The  first  follows.) 


The  Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill  says  that  It 
shall  be  the  policy  ot  Congress  to  facilitate 
"prompt,  peaceful  and  just  settlement  of 
all  labor -relations  controversies  that  may  In- 
terrupt commerce  among  the  several  States 
or  with  foreign  nations." 

This  policy  would  he  carried  out.  the  bill 
says,  by:  (1)  Encouraging  the  making  and 
maintaining  of  labor-management  agree- 
ments; (3)  helping  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
employees  and  employers  to  be  represented  In 
collective  bargaining  by  freely  choaen  repre- 
sentatives; (3)  providing  Federal  settlement 
procedtires  for  oontrovercles  that  threaten 
substantial  Interruption  of  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce;  (4)  leaving;  all  other  labor 
relations  controversies  to  be  dealt  with  by 
Bt«te8. 

This  policy's  purpose,  the  bill  says,  shall  be 
to  promote  continuous,  regular  employment, 
and  to  avoid  Interruptions  of  employment  by 
strikes,  lock-outs,  or  shut-downs  or  because 
employers  or  emyloyees  are  uncble  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  relations. 

The  bin  would  create  a  five-member  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Board  to  replace  the 
present  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  members,  appointed  by  the  President, 
would  get  112,000  salaries.  The  FLRB  would 
administer  the  act's  procedure  for  settlement 
of  all  labor-management  controversies  In  the 
Federal  field,  except  those  handled  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  Functions  and  personnel 
of  the  United  States  condllatlon  service 
would  be  transferred  to  the  FLRB  from  the 
Department  of  Lat>or. 

The  bill  also  would  create  a  separate.  In- 
dependent unfair  labor  practices  tribunal — 
three  members^yMwlnted  by  the  President, 
at  $10,000  salanw;  to  enforce  legal  prohibi- 
tions against  unfair  practices  by  base  or 
worker. 

[From  the  Weshlngton  Dally  News  of  July 
4,  1945] 

WHAT    WCW    LABOa    BHX    PROPOSES 

(Second  of  six  articles  analyzing  the 
Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill  for  a  new  Federal  In- 
diistrial  Beiatlons  Act.) 

The  proposed  act  would  specifically  ex- 
clixie  from  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Board  controversies  arising  from 
employment — 

By  Federal,  State,  or  local  governments; 
by  an  employer  at  fewer  than  20  persoiu  (un- 
less a  suiistantlal  Interruption  of  oommeree 
is  tlireatened):  by  farmers  or  farm  coopera- 
tives In  agricultural  work;  by  labor  organiaa- 
tions;  In  domestic  service;  in  occupations 
covered  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

It  would  leave  controversies  affecting  fewer 
than  20  employees,  and  predominantly  local 
controversies  only  indirectly  affecting  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  to  be  dealt  wlUi 
by  the  States. 

Contrcversies  within  the  Federal  Board's 
field  would  be  separated  into  four  classes: 
(1)  Those  over  the  representation  of  em- 
ployees; (2)  thoee  over  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  agreemenU;  (3)  those  over  grlev- 
ances  arising  under  agreements;  (4)  all 
others. 

Employer-employee  controversies  eoold 
come  before  the  Federal  Board  In  two  ways: 

1.  Any  party  to  a  controversy  might  ask 
for  the  Board  s  services.  If  the  controversy 
concerned  representation  rights  of  employees 
or  the  making  or  maintaining  of  a  imion- 
management  agreement,  the  Board  would  be 
required  to  take  jurisdiction  and  start  aettle- 
ment  procedure.  It  would  not  be  required  to 
take  jurisdiction  over  grievance  contro- 
Tsrsles  artfiing  under  agreements  unless  it 
found  them  to  threaten  substantial  interrup- 
tion of  commerce. 

a.  The  Board  might  volunteer  Its  services 
In  any  controversy  If  It  found  and  announced 
publicly  that  a  substantial  interruption  of 
ponunerce  wa«  threatened. 


However,  no  party  to  •  controversy  could 
ask  the  Federal  Board  to  take  jurisdiction  If 
an  appropriate  State  agency  had  t)*en  at- 
tempting for  more  than  10  days  and  was  still 
attempting  to  arrange  settlement  und^v  Stat* 
law. 

JFrom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July 

5,  19461 

WIf  AT   NTW   LABOa   BILL  VMOKMai 

(Third  of  six  articles  analyaiag  the  Hatcb- 
Burton-Ban  t>Ul  for  a  new  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Act  > 

Employers  and  employees  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board 
which  the  propoeed  law  would  create  would 
Iw  charged  with  the  foUowlng  duties: 

1.  To  exert  "every  reasonable  effort**  to 
make  and  maintain  agnnnents. 

2.  To  arrange  prompt  cx>nferencea  between 
their  repreaentatlvea  if  controversies  arlae. 
and  to  exert  "every  reasonable  effort"  to  set- 
tle  the  controversies. 

3.  To  avoid  any  aiblLrary,  one-aided  change 
of  existing  conditions  (by  strikes,  lock-ouu. 
etc.)  while  a  controversy  Is  going  tiuough  tlva 
settlement  procedure  prescrltxd  by  the  law 
or  wltiUn  SO  days  after  the  possibilities  of 
settlement  by  tills  prociidure  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  bUI  says  that  Uidlvldu&l  employees 
would  be  free  to  quit  their  Jobs  at  any  time 
and  that,  except  as  provided  In  the  proposed 
act,  the  right  to  strike  would  not  be  int«t' 
fered  with.  Impeded,  or  dUnlnlshed. 

It  would  be  a  violation  of  the  set  for  any 
pei-son  to  fail  to  perform  these  duties,  or  to 
incite  or  support  such  failure.  The  Federal 
board  would  be  authorised  to  restrain  viola- 
tions by  Federal  court  Injunctions,  or  to 
deny  aid  to  violators.  Any  person  suffering 
lo$m  by  reason  of  a  violation  could  bring  a 
civil  suit  for  damages. 

In  settling  what  the  net  would  define  as 
class  1  controversies — those  over  employsss' 
r^N-eeenUtlon  rights — the  proposed  Federal 
board  would  proceed  much  as  the  National 
Labor  BeLatloas  Board  does  now.  It  would 
Investigate  and  certify,  (ifter  a  secret  baUot 
of  the  employees  concerned,  If  neceaasry, 
what  union  s  majority  desired  as  its  eol- 
lecUve-bargalnlng  representative. 

The  Board's  certificate  would  be  review- 
able and  enforceable  by  the  Federal  courts, 
and  the  collective -bargaining  agent  certified 
would  be  the  employeos'  exclusive  repre- 
senUtlve  for  at  least  1  year. 


[From  tiie  Washington  DaUy  News  of  July 

6,  l»i6| 

WBJir  HTW  L*so«  snx  PSQPosxa 

(Fourth  of  six  articles  analysing  the  Hatch- 
Burton-  Ball  bill  for  a  new  Federal  Indtistrlsl 
Relations  Act.) 

The  proposed  act  would  subject  cliu«  2  con- 
troversies— ^those  over  the  making  of  em- 
ployer-employee agreements — to  the  following 
settlement  steps: 

1.  Ncsotlatlons  between  representatives  of 
the  parties.  2.  If  negoUatlonsiall,  mediation 
by  the  United  Statest  Conciiiatlon  Service 
under   tlie  Federal  Lubor   Relations  Board. 

3.  If  mediation  falls,  voluntory  arbitration. 

4.  If  arbitration  is  refused,  determination  by 
the  FLRB  as  to  whether  the  controversy 
threatens  so  sutwtantlal  an  interruption  of 
commerce  as  to  require  further  delay  In  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  txj  strike  or  otherwise 
change  existing  conditions,  pending  Investi- 
gation and  report  by  a  special  fact-flndinf 
commission. 

If  the  FLRB  determlnia  to  appoint  a  fact- 
finding ccmmlaslon,  or  it&k  the  President  to 
appoint  one,  it  must  at  ihe  same  time  deter- 
mine wtMther  a  temporary  compulsory  set- 
tlement might  become  necessary  to  svold  se- 
vere pubUc  hardship. 
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If  the  f  Act-findlnf  cowwnlMtemt  report  does 
not  result  In  a  Mmcmmt  oC  •  controTersy  or 
•  •ubmt«slon  to  voluntary  arbitration — and  U 
tto*  PLRB  baa  found  that  a  temporary  com- 
pulaory  settlement  Is  necessary  to  avoid  se- 
vere public  hardship— the  Tsct-flndlng  com- 
mission then  would  become  a  compulsory 
•rbtuatlon  board. 

Class  3  controversies — those  over  the  figur- 
ing o(  wage  payments,  discipline  and  other 
grlerancin  would  be  submitted  by  the  FLRB 
to  bipartisan  adjustment  boards. 

An  adjustment  board  would  be  established 
by  the  parties  to  the  controversy  or.  if  they 
couM  not  agree,  appointed  by  the  FLRB.  If 
•B  •djoatment  board  deadlocked,  the  FLRB 
wuu'.d  appoint  an  impartial  referee  to  break 
the  tie. 

Adjustment  board  awards  would  be  review- 
Able  and  enforceable  by  Federal  courts. 

|Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July 
7.  194SI 

WBST    MTW    LAEOB    SHX    P«OPO«BS 

♦  Fifth  of  six  articles  analysing  the  Hatch- 
Burton-Ball  bill  for  a  new  Federal  Industrial 
RelaUons  Act  ) 

The  three-member  unfair  labor  practices 
tribunal  which  the  proposed  act  would  create 
would  have  the  duty  to  enforce  legal  prohi- 
bitions against  such  practices  by  employers 
or  employees.  (The  present  National  Labor 
Relailon.s  Act  forbids  unfair  practices  only  by 
employers  ) 

The  Hatcb-BiiTton-Ball  bill  defines  imfalr 
labor  practices  ss  follows: 

1  Interfering  with  free  choice  of  collective- 
bargaining  representatives. 

3.  Spjrlng  on  workers  or  employers. 

3  Bribing  any  assrclste  or  representative 
of  workers  or  employers. 

4.  Dlacrlmlnatlng  against  workers  or  em- 
ployers because  of  any  lawful  activity  in  sup- 
port of  their  interests. 

5.  Participating  In  strikes,  lock-outs,  etc, 
in  violation  of  a  written  agreement,  of  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations  Act.  or  any  legal 
requirement. 

0  Interference  with  a  labor  organization 
by  an  employer,  or  with  an  employer  organi- 
sation by  employees. 

7.  Giving  financial  aid  to  a  labor  organiza- 
tion by  an  employer,  or  to  an  employer  or- 
ganisation by  employees. 

8.  (Concerns  closed -shop  agreement,  and 
wtll  be  discussed  In  next  article.) 

9.  Violating  agreements  by  Interrupting, 
disorganizing,  or  delaying  work  m  order  to 
compel  Immediate  adjustment  of  contro- 
versies, prevent  enforcement  of  managerial 
policies  or  hamper  exercise  of  normal  man- 
agerial authority. 

10.  Refusing  to  meet  and  deal  with  author- 
ised representatives  of  employers  or  workers 
at  times  and  in  manners  provided  by  agree- 
ments or  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board  regu- 
lations. 

11.  Discharging  or  otherwise  discriminating 
agalivst  an  employee,  or  discriminating 
against  an  employer,  because  be  has  com- 
plained to  the  tribunal  or  exercised  other 
legal  rights. 

The  tribunal  would  have  power  to  con- 
sider complaints,  hold  hearings,  and  take  ac- 
tion. It  could  order  reinstatement  of  em- 
ployees, and  could  award  damages  to  em- 
ployees or  employers.  The  tribunal's  orders 
would  be  enforceable  and  reviewable  In  tha 
Federal  courts. 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  July 
9.    1945) 

WHAT    NrW    LABOB    BnX    PBOPOSTS 

(Last  Of  six  articles  analyzing  the  Hatch- 
Burion-Ball  bfil  for  a  new  Federal  Industrial 
Belattous  Act.) 

The  prcpoaed  law  would  permit  unlon- 
•mployer  agreements  for  the  closed  shop 
and  fur  check-off  of  union  dues,  but  would 


or  maintaining  such 

( ertaln  conditions. 

Ftactlces  Tribunal,  which 

would  be  authorized 

agreement  unlawful 

investigated   as   the  result*  of   a 

volition,  it  found  the 

violating  one  or  more 


closed -si  op 
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require  unions  making 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CAl  [I  A.  HATCH 

OF  NIW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  O: '^  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday,  July 
Monday, 


9  (legislative  day  of 
July  9), 1945 


Mr.  HATCH.  \  r.  President,  speaking 
of  criticism.  yest<  rday  the  Washington 
Dally  New5  carrie  1  an  editorial  entitled 
"Constructive  Or  tic"  and  printed  the 
first  of  two  artic  es  by  Mr.  William  M. 
Leiserson  regarding  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Labor  Rela  ions  Act.  The  article 
criticizes  the  bill,  put  it  does  so  in  a  con- 
structive way.  I  l^)s.  that  both  the  edi- 
torial and  the  ariicle  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no 
and  article  were 
in  the  Record,  as 


objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed 
follows : 


LelseiBon 


<if 
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Federal  Industrial  Rela- 

fdven  it  In  two  articles,  the 


nlon  Is  tmfavorable.    He 

1  is  more  bad  Ihan  good. 

:lcal  of  the  jjroposal  for 
of    certain   types   cf 

disputes.     Crediting   the 

with   good    motives,   he 

that  it  wotild  promote 


Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill's 
Sut  we  know  that  the  bill 
criticism.  That  is  what 
>n  It.  What  he  says  Is 
ar  more  useftil,  than  the 


violent  attacks  by  some  labor  leaders  on  the 
bin  and  Its  sponsors. 

Introduction  of  a  measure  In  Congress  Is 
a  starting  point,  not  a  destination.  The 
three  Senators  vho  introduced  this  bill,  and 
the  citizens  who  helped  to  draft  it.  do  not 
contend  that  It  is  perfect.  They  have  in- 
vited discussion  of  it.  We  believe  that  calm 
dlsctisslon.  as  in  Dr.  Lelserson's  articles,  has 
high  value.  It  can  help  to  shape  sound  legis- 
lation that  will  promote  the  public  Interest 
in  indiistrlal  peace  without  endangering  the 
necessary  rights  of  workers  and  employers. 
That  is  the  sort  of  legislation  we  want. 

Bad  OtrrwEiGHs  Good  in  Proposed 

Laeoe  Bill 

(By  William  M.  Leiserson) 

No  one  wUl  be  enlightened  by  wholesale 
approval  or  condemnation  of  the  Hatch- 
Burton-Ball  labor-relations  bill.  What  is 
needed  Is  clear  understanding  of  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  the  bill,  and  whether  these 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  accomplish 
the  high  purposes  claimed  for  them. 

Some  of  its  provisions  are  good,  others  are 
quite  bad  and  likely  to  Increase  Industrial 
strife  rather  than  promote  peaceful  labor 
relations.  A  thorough  study  of  the  bill  has 
convinced  nre  that  the  bad  In  It  outweighs 
the  good. 

A  good  feature  of  the  bill  Is  Its  classifica- 
tion of  different  types  of  labor  disputes,  with 
appropriate  methods  and  procedures  for  han- 
dling each  type. 

COMPULSOHT    ARBITHATION 

But  In  dealing  with  fact-finding  boards  It 
Introduces  compulsory  arbitration,  which  is 
foreign  to  the  whole  spirit  and  method  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  This  compulsory 
feature  is  more  likely  to  stimulate  than  pre- 
vent indtistrlal  strife.  It  will  make  ineffec- 
tive the  provisions  for  settlement  of  disputes 
by  mutual  agreement. 

The  completely  voluntary  mediation,  arbi- 
tration, and  fact  finding  of  the  Railway  Act 
were  able  to  prevent  practically  all  rail  and 
air-line  strikes  during  the  war  period.  untU 
Government  authorities  tried  to  Impose  com- 
pulsory nrethods  on  procedures  of  the  act. 

Despite  the  compulsory  decisions  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  backed  by  the  Presidents 
war  fKDwers  and  the  Smlth-Connally  Act,  we 
had  In  1944  the  greatest  number  of  strikes 
on  record,  with  1945  promising  to  be  worse 
still. 

In  the  light  of  this  record.  It  Is  hard  to 
understand  the  predlliection  of  the  bill's 
authors  for  compulsory  arbitration. 

Except  for  ignoring  the  Department  of 
Labor,  no'  one  can  Justifiably  quarrel  with 
the  bill  insofar  as  It  proposes  to  reorganize 
and  centralize  mediation,  arbitration,  and 
other  labor-adjustment  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  the  bill  also  rewrites  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  In  doing  this  -it 
puts  monkey  wrenches  into  its  own  proposed 
machinery  for  peaceful  adjustment  of  labor 
disputes. 

The  Wagner  Act  Is  not  merely  amended  to 
fix  some  features  that  the  authors  think  have 
not  worked  well  in  practice;  it  Is  rewritten 
with  entirely  new  words. 

RELATIONSHIP   CHANGXD 

This  means  that  the  whole  legal  relation- 
ship between  employers  and  employees  Is 
changed,  redefined.  The  change  itself,  and 
the  many  years  of  litigation  that  will  be  re- 
quired for  courts  to  decide  what  the  new 
definitions  means,  will  Inject  new  uncer- 
tainties, new  causes  of  unrest  and  Indus- 
trial strife  in  an  already  tense  labor  situation. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  new  concepts  of 
legal  relationships  are  Interwoven  with  tho«e 
sections  of  the  bill  which  provide  for  settle- 
ment of  controversies  by  voluntary  method*. 
Unwittingly,  perhaps,  the  announced  purpose 
of  the  sponsorins  Senators — "complete  sepa- 
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ration  of  the  Government's  mediation  func- 
tion from  Its  quasi -Judicial  function" — Is 
thus  defeated. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  to 
be  replaced  by  a  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Board.  But  the  NLRB  Is  a  quasi-Judicial 
body,  while  the  proposed  FLPB  purports  to 
be  a  mediation  board.  NevertJieless.  all  the 
Judicial  functions  connected  v/lth  determin- 
ing bargaining  units  are  made  duties  of  the 
FLRB. 

Also  the  FLRB  Is  authorlz<id  to  suspend 
prosecution  of  violation  of  the  law  against 
unfair  labor  practices,  while  It  tries  to  settle 
the  cases  by  mediation  or  arbitration. 

Still  more  serious  are  the  confused  con- 
cepts written  Into  the  bill  of  what  is  meant 
by  an  appropriate  bargaining  unit.  On  the 
one  hand  the  FLRB.  to  avoid  multiple  repre- 
sentation. Is  given  authority  to  decide  that 
a  single  unit  with  one  representative  for  all 
employees  having  a  common  Interest  Is  ap- 
propriate; on  the  other,  the  language  Is  such 
as  to  authorize  any  group  ol  employees  to 
designate  an  exclusive  represenUtive. 

PLINTT  or  TROtJBI.E 

Further,  any  group  or  Individual  employee 
may  settle  with  the  employer  disputes  grow- 
ing out  of  collective  contract-s  without  con- 
sulting the  certified  representative  that  made 
the  contract.  Incidentally  tills  reverses  an 
important  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  NLRB  has  had  plenty  of  trouble  de- 
termining bargaining  units  with  the  simple 
language  of  the  Wagner  Act.  Now  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  throw  overboard  the  hundreds  of 
decisions  by  which  the  NLRB  has  gradually 
hammered  out  policies  with  respect  to  bar- 
gaining units. 

In  place  of  this  Judicial  process,  a  media- 
tion board — FLRB — is  authorized  to  start  all 
over  again  and  make  final  and  binding  deci- 
sions on  this  Infiammatory  issue.  Similarly, 
the  whole  question  of  what  constitutes  Inter- 
state commerce  is  to  be  reopened  by  a  new 
definition,  and  court  decisions  are  to  be 
reversed  which  have  Eettled  Issues  about 
labor  m  the  processing  of  agricultural  and 
dairy  products. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  MEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  inserted  in  the  Recohd  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Bad  Outweighs  Good  in 
Proposed  Labor  Bill"  by  Mr.  Leiserson, 
published  in  the  Washington  Daily  News. 
I  have  before  me  now  the  second  of  his 
articles  critical  of  the  bill  which  cer- 
tain of  us  have  introduced  relating  to 
labor  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  second  article  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  President,  how- 
ever, that  I  cannot  call  the  article  one 
of  constructive  criticism.  I  regret  very 
much  that  such  an  able  man  would,  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  article,  uTlte 
these  words: 

Before  attempting  to  draft  legislation,  the 
authors  would  have  been  better  advised  had 
they  also  provided  for  an  Investigation  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  really  necessary  and 
desirable  to  tear  the  Wagner  Act  to  blU. 


Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wagner]  is  present  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  Our  proposed  leg- 
islation would  not  tear  the  Wagner  Act 
to  bits.  I  do  not  like  such  generalities 
which  are  not  based  upon  fact  or  upon 
law  either. 

Mr.  Leiserson  continues: 

To  change  the  Norrls-LaGviardla  antl- 
Injunctlon  law. 

The   proposed   legislation  would  not 
change  that  law. 
To  multiply  lawsuits. 

Mr.  President,  the  very  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  not  to  multiply  but  to  prevent 
lawsuits. 

To  destroy  foremen's  imions  and  to  re- 
strict wage -earners  In  their  union  activities 
because  their  elected  officers,  like  public 
officers,  sometimes  abuse  their  powers. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  writer  of  this  article.  I 
think  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
in  the  United  States  in  the  labor  field, 
but  I  am  very  sorry  he  resorts  to  that 
kind  of  argument. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  II   NBCESSABT  To  TEAR   WAGNES  ACT   APART? 

(By  William  M.  Leiserson) 
Section  12  of  the  Hatch-Burton-Ball  bill 
authoriaes  the  proposed  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  functioning  as  a  mediation 
board,  to  refuse  to  recognize  or  certify  any 
representative  either  of  employers  or  of 
imions  who  do  not  perform  certain  duties  in 
connection  with  mediation  or  arbitration. 

With  whom  then  will  the  Government 
mediators  deal  and  arrange  for  settlement  cf 
labor  controversies? 

A  dispute  at  Montgomery  Wards  can 
hardly  be  eettled  without  recognizing  Sewell 
Avery,  nor  a  musicians'  dispute  without 
Joseph  Petrlllo.  And  how  are  coal  mining 
disputes  to  be  mediated  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  operators'  association  or  the  miners' 
union? 

ADJUSTING  STSTEM 

This  Is  an  example  of  the  bizarre  results 

_th?.t  come  from  mixing  a  voluntary  system 

of  adjusting  labor  disputes  with  compulsory 

Judical  or  law  enforcement  powers  lodged 

In  the  mediation  agency. 

Naive  faith  In  the  effectiveness  of  coin- 
pulsion  In  human  relations  also  leads  the 
drafters  of  the  bill  to  provide  for  civil  actions 
In  the  courts,  both  by  the  Mediation  Board 
and  by  individuals,  against  any  party  to  a 
labor  dispute  who  fails  to  perform  duties  In 
connecton  with  mediation.  Nothing  could 
more  effectively  stop  efforte  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  mutual  agreements  than  the  mere 
threat  of  such  lawiuits. 

The  Wcgner  Act  defines  in  clear  terms  five 
unfair  practices  of  employers  that  interfere 
with  legal  rights  of  employees. 

tTNTAIB  PB-*CnCES 

The!»  are  discarded  In  the  Hatch -Burton - 
Ball  bill,  and  In  their  place  11  unfair  prac- 
tices are  substituted  which  are  unreallstl- 
cally  assumed  to  be  applicable  to  employers 
and  workers  alike.  Many  are  In  vague  lan- 
guage and  not  limited  to  Interference  with 
legal  rights.  Some  are  purely  economic  prac- 
tices which  all  elemenU  of  our  popu'iatlon 
are  free  to  engage  In. 

Thus  the  wording  Is  such  as  to  prohibit 
employees,  like  employers,  from  inducing 
other  employees  to  Join,  or  not  to  join,  a 
labor  organization. 

Union  members,  apparently,  may  not  dis- 
criminate against  nonmembers  to  encourage 
membership  In  a  union;  they  may  not  favor 


their  fellow  members.  Unions  and  workers 
may  not  enforce  or  assist  In  collecting  dues 
or  other  financial  obligations  to  their  or- 
ganizations. A  union  bank  could  not  make 
loans  to  employers  to  help  meet  pay  rolls  and 
to  keep  union  members  employed.  And  pre- 
sumably workers  could  not  postpone  taking 
their  pay  for  any  period  In  order  to  aid  ft 
distressed  employer. 

VACTTE   LANCrAGE 

There  Is  vague  language  also  making  It  an 
unfair  practice  "to  hamper  or  embarrass  an 
employer,  his  representatives,  or  supervlrory 
employees  In  exercising  their  normal  and 
reasonable  authority  of  management."  This 
sort  of  thing  can  only  add  more  confusion 
to  an  already  chaotic  labor  situation. 

And  Just  why  are  supervisory  employees 
not  entitled  to  equal  treatment  with  em- 
ployers and  workers?  Why  should  they  have 
no  rights  and  be  pushed  around? 

Great  as  Is  my  admiration  of  the  ability 
and  public  services  of  Senators  Hatch.  Bur- 
ton, and  BALL.  I  think  they  are  mistaken  If 
they  believe  this  biU  can  be  the  basts  of  ft 
fair  and  sound  labor  policy  to  promote  in- 
dustrial peace.  The  fantastic  results  of  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act  should  be  a  warning. 

The  authors  obviously  did  not  have  enough 
factual  Information  on  which  to  base  legis- 
lation that  would  approximate  really  equal 
treatment  of  employers  and  all  classes  of  em- 
ployees. Section  32  provides  for  "an  in- 
vestigation as  to  whether  legislation  Is  nec- 
essary or  desirable  for  assuring  democratic 
control  of  labor  orgaulzaUons  and  employ- 
ers' organizations." 

Before  attempting  to  draft  legislation,  the 
authors  would  have  been  better  advised  had 
they  also  provided  for  an  Investigation  to 
find  out  whether  it  Is  really  necessary  and 
desirable  to  tear  the  Wa^er  Act  to  bits,  to 
change  the  Norrls-LaGuardla  antl-lnjunc- 
Uon  law,  to  multiply  lawsuits  as  a  means  of 
adjusting  labor  relations,  to  destroy  fore- 
men's unions,  and  to  restrict  wage  earners  In 
their  union  activities  because  their  elected 
offlcers,  like  public  oQcers,  sometimes  abuse 
their  powers. 


Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  Under 
Secretary  cf  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATnTES 

Tuesday,  July  17. 1945 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  say 
here  will  have  little  eflfect  upon  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country,  but  there  are  today 
some  few  men  amon^  us  whose  records 
stand  as  eloquent  tributes  to  the  struggle 
for  mastery  over  the  forces  of  evil. 

Such  a  man  Ir  the  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  Under  Secretary  of  War. 
Pew  men  in  American  history  have  ren- 
dered more  true,  hone.st,  and  steadfast 
service  to  their  country.  I  think  it  Is 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  America  to 
the  splendid  record  of  this  man,  so  that, 
the  confidence  of  those  who  serve  and 
of  those  who  wait  may  be  strengthened. 

Judge  Patterson  is  able,  honest,  and 
has  a  deep  sense  of  loj'alty  to  his  coun- 
try. His  heart  and  mind  are  l)ent  on 
victory  over  the  forces  of  aggression,  ami 
his  Is  the  prayer  of  every  man  on  the 
front  lines  today,  a  prayer  for  a  decent 
and  peaceful  world. 


I 
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I  am  prond  of  his  record  of  service,  not 
only  as  Under  Secretary,  but  as  a  soldier. 
and  as  one  of  the  country's  most  distin- 
guished Jurists. 

Bom  at  Glen  Falls.  N.  Y..  on  February 
12.  1891.  he  attended  Union  College. 
flcbcoectady.  N.  Y..  graduating  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1912.  Sub- 
sequently, he  went  to  Harvard  University 
where  he  received  hLs  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  In  1915.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1915.  and  except  for 
service  in  the  Army,  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City  until  his  appointment  by 
President  Hoover  as  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  Southern  New 
York  District,  in  1930. 

In  1939  he  was  promoted  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
where  he  .served  until  his  appointment 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  on  July 
31.  1940  Upon  aproval  of  the  act  creat- 
ing the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  War, 
he  at  once  was  chosen  for  this  position 
and  was  confirmed  on  December  19, 
1940. 

His  military  service  began  in  1915, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  I.  Seventh 
Infantry.  New  York  National  Guard.  He 
was  mustered  into  Federal  service  for 
border  patrol  duty  on  June  26.  1916.  as 
a  private  in  that  organization.  After 
several  montfis  on  the  border,  he  was 
mustered  out  of  Federal  service  on  De- 
cember 2.  1916.  He  was  commissioned 
a  .second  lieutenant.  Infantry  section. 
Officers"  Reserve  Corps,  on  May  15.  1917, 
and  placed  on  active  duty  at  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Camp.  Plattsburg  Bar- 
racks. N  Y.  Promoted  to  captain  in 
August  1917  he  was  assigned  to  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Depot 
Brigade  at  Camp  Upton.  N.  Y.  He  was 
transferred  to  Headquarters  Company, 
Three  Hundred  and  Sixth  Infantry,  on 
January  15.  1918.  and  left  the  United 
States  for  service  in  France  with  his 
organization  on  April  13.  1918. 

In  July  1918  he  was  transferred  to 
Company  F,  Three  Hundred  and  Sixth 
Infantry.  He  served  in  the  Baccarat. 
Vesle.  and  Poret-d'Argonne  defensive 
sectors,  and  in  the  Oise-Aisne  and 
Meuse-Argonne  offensives.  He  was 
wounded  in  action  on  August  16.  1918. 
and  on  March  26.  1919.  he  was  promoted 
ti  major  and  assigned  to  command  the 
Second  Battalion.  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixth  Infantry.  He  returned  to  the 
United  Slates  in  April  1919.  and  in  May 
of  that  year  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  military  service,  subsequently 
serving  a.s  a  major  of  Infantry  in  the 
Officers'  Reser\'e  Corps. 

And  what  kind  of  a  soldier  L>  he?  The 
records  show  that  he  was  awarded  the 
DistinguLshed  Service  Cross  in  1918  for 
extraordinary  heroism.  Accompanied  by 
two  noncommissioned  officers,  he  made  a 
daring  daylight  reconnaissance  into  the 
enemy  lines.  He  surprised  an  enemy 
outpast  of  superior  numbers  and  per- 
sonally destroyed  the  outpost.  Later  he 
•gain  had  an  encounter  with  another 
outpast.  during  which  several  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  or  wounded  and  one 
■Mimill  I  of  his  patrol  was  wounded.  The 
enemy  advanced  to  their  outposts,  and 


Captain  Patterson  c(  vered  the  retreat  of 
his  patrol,  during  wl  ich  he  dropped  into 
a  depression  and  feigned  being  killed  in 
order  to  escape  to  tps  lines  under  cover 
of  darkness. 

In  August  1918  h«  again  proved  him- 
self the  kind  of  leac  er  under  whom  any 
soldier  would  want  to  serve.  During  a 
relief  his  company  s  iddenly  came  under 
heavy  shell  fire  of  t  le  enemy.  Captain 
Patterson  calmly  ^a  ked  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  compar  y.  indicating  to  in- 


dividual men  where 
shelter.   Throughou 


each  could  best  seek 
this  critical  time  he 


showed  utter  disrega  rd  for  personal  dan- 
ger. That  is  the  kii  id  of  leadership  thus 
country  needs  toda](.  even  more  than  it 
was  needed  in  1918. 
He  proved  his  coiirage  again  In  Sep- 


tember of  that  year 


*'hen  he  led  his  men 


with  complete  efficie  icy  and  coolness  un- 
der an  intense  cone  ntration  of  artillery 
and  machine-gun  1  ;re  in  the  offensive 
through  the  Argonn?  Forests.  His  cour- 
age and  coolness  v  ere  officially  recog- 
nized as  responsible  for  the  successful 


attack  made  by  his 


company. 


In  1943  Judge  Patterson  returned  to 


the  battle  fronts 
mile   trip   to   Hawa 
South    Pacific    and 
where  he  inspected 
Last  year  he  made 


(^mpleting  a  30,000- 

and   through   the 

Southwest    Pacific, 

Jnited  States  troops. 

a  similar  inspection 


of  the  European  the  iter,  including  north 
Africa.  England,  anf  the  battle  fronts  of 
Italy  and  France. 
Let   him   whose 
even  equals  that  of 
of  War  offer  the  firs 
standing  American. 


record  surpas.ses  or 

the  Under  Secretary 

criticism  of  an  out- 


Which  Wa 


IN  THE  HODSE  OP 


Mr.  JUDD.    Mr 
to  extend  my 
the   following 
America? — by  a 
ington  staff  of  a  nat 
Which  W.' 


As  the  United  Natl(lns 
concluded   Ita   work 
Woodrum    (House) 
Military  Policy  oi>enel 
scry,  universal  mlllti  ry 
Ington.     Thus  In   unique 
qucnce.  the  United 
problem,   one   which 
widely  recognized,  th 
rectlon  this  Nation  is 

In    the    popular 
necessarily  Incongruoi  is 
The  second  is  simply 
first    fails.      This 
policies  might  actuary 
ror  the  fact  that  the; 
pcsed  and  that  there 
latlon  between  the  t; 

At  San  Francisco 
taken  leadership  in 
through  collective 


America  ? 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  J\.ly  13.1945 


Speaker,  under  leave 

remarks.  I  am  including 

:— Which   Way, 

member  of  the  Wash- 

onal  news  magazine: 

Amckica? 


fr. 


Security  Conference 
n   San   Francisco,   the 
Oommittee   on    Postwar 
hearings  on  compul- 
tralnlng,  in   Wash- 
chronological  se- 
ifi  facing  a  critical 
is.   unfortunately,   not 
problem  of  which  dl- 
oing  to  lead  the  world, 
there    is    nothing 
about  the  two  events, 
insurance"  in  case  the 
convenient    division    of 
prevail  were  it  not 
are  diametrically  op- 
is  likely  to  be  interre- 
o. 

he  United  States  has 

:he  advocacy  of  peace 

in  Washington  U 


S1  ates 


5C 
mind 


sec  irlty; 


Is  debating  a  question  which  can  only 
amount  to  this:  "fahall  America,  which  once 
was  the  leading  nation  in  the  espousal  of 
disarmament,  become  the  leader  of  the  next 
world  arms  race?" 

There  is  no  vvay  of  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  will  mean  a  new  arms  race.  It 
is  proposed  under  the  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Andrtw  J.  May,  Kentucky, 
and  Senator  Ch.\n  Gurnet.  South  Dakota, 
and  under  the  policy  being  debated  by  the 
Woodrum  committee,  to  train  approximately 
1.000.000  boys  each  year.  While  it  is  only 
proposed  that  they  be  held  in  the  organized 
reserve  for  5  years,  thus  giving  the  United 
States  Army  a  reserve  strength  of  between 
four  and  five  million  men.  the  present  draft 
ages  of  18  to  28  suggest  that  ultimately  this 
country  will  have  ready  for  the  purposes  of 
war  a  trained  reserve  of  fifteen  to  eighteen 
million  men.  This  would  be  the  largest  re- 
serve army  in  the  history  of  the  world  and. 
when  coupled  with  the  largest  fleet  in  world 
history,  the  largest  naval  reserve,  and  the 
largest  air  force,  would  give  the  other  nations 
of  the  globe  a  good  idea  of  which  was  the 
most  armament-minded  nation  in  the  world. 

AN    EXTKAORDINAST    INSURANCI    POUCT 

Should  the  nations  Interpret  this  extraor- 
dinary "insurance  policy"  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  evidence  of  our  faith  in  the 
peace  now  being  constructed,  the  path-  of 
America's  leadership  will  be  all  too  plain.  If 
powerful  America,  with  her  favorable  geo- 
graphic position,  finds  it  necessary  to  carry 
an  "insurance  pwlicy"  against  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  or  a  resurgence  of  international 
aggression,  how  much  more  necessary  it  la, 
they  will  tell  themselves,  that  the  lesser 
powers,  with  their  land  boundaries  so  vul- 
nerable, also  carry  heavy  "insurance." 

The  next  arms  race  will  be  on.  There  are 
already  discouraging  Indications  that  it  can 
easily  get  under  way.  Russia  is  keeping  her 
Red  Army  Intact  for  the  time  being,  and, 
according  to  Moscow,  is  sending  It  on  exten- 
sive "field  maneuvers"  this  summer.  Czecho- 
slovakia announces  that  she  is  raising  a  new 
army  which  will  be  trained  by  Russian  offl- 
csTs.  General  de  Gaulle  has  been  berated 
for  holding  an  alleged  "guns  instead  of  but- 
ter" philosophy  in  his  haste  to  rebuild  the 
French  Army  and  Navy  beiore  the  ta^k  of 
rebuilding  France  and  feeding  her  people  has 
even  fairly  begun.  There  are  indications  that 
the  frontiers  of  the  lesser  states  in  Europe 
may  everywhere  be  kept  militarized,  among 
them  the  Rumanian-Hungarian  boundary, 
the  Czech-Polish  frontier,  the  Yugoslav- 
Austrian  and  the  Greek-Bulgarian  bound- 
aries. Europe  is  once  more  headed  toward 
t>ecoming  an  armed  camp. 

THIS  IS  NOT  THE  DIRECTION 

Surely  this  is  not  the  direction  in  which 
the  United  States  should  be  leading  the 
world.  Yet  for  this  Nation  to  proclaim  peace- 
time conscription  as  its  permanent  policy 
would  almost  certainly  have  that  effect. 
There  is  powerful  agitation  for  the  same 
course  to  be  pursued  in  Great  Britain.  If  the 
United  States  adopts  It,  the  British  almost 
certainly  will.  And  If  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  thus  arming.  It  would  Ije  foolish 
to  expect  the  Russians  to  do  otherwise.  As 
the  realistic  Kremlin  views  the  present  de- 
bate In  America.  It  Is  likely  that  Russia  will 
ask.  "Against  whom  are  they  seeking  to  arm? 
Against  whom  do  they  plan  to  fight?" 

As  for  the  smaller  nations,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  at  San  Francisco  toid  a 
representative  of  an  American  peace  group, 
"If  BriUln  and  the  United  States  t>oth  adopt 
peacetime  conscription,  where  does  it  place 
Canada?    What  other  course  can  we  follow?" 

SOUE  TRY  TO  FIND  COMMON  GROUND 

There  are  some  who  try  to  find  common 
ground  between  the  opposing  policies  of  na- 
tional armament  and  collective  security  by 
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Insisting  that  peacetime  training  is  necessary 
in  order  to  Implement  the  projected  Secu- 
rity Council  with  adequate  force.  This  raises 
the  question  of  how  much  force  a  security 
organization  needs  in  order  to  maintain  the 
peace.  Obviously,  the  more  force  which  In- 
dividual nations,  who  may  be  potential 
aggressors,  maintain  the  greater  will  be  the 
amount  of  force  required  by  the  Security 
Council. 

A  peace  which  requires  that  every  young 
man  in  all  the  major  nations  be  trained  for 
at  least  1  year  in  the  art  of  war  would  be 
an  unstable  peace.  Indeed.  It  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  a  Just  and  endvirlng  one,  a  peace 
of  the  type  which  would  reward  the  sacri- 
fices humanity  has  made  in  this  war.  Huge 
armaments  breed  Jealousy,  suspicion,  and 
national  self-assuredness.  They  would  make 
a  poor  foundation  for  any  successful  world 
council  to  work  upon. 

Further,  a  police  force  can  operate  success- 
fully only  in  a  relatively  unarmed  commu- 
nity. A  world-sectirity  organization  cannot 
function  effectively  in  a  world  armed  to  the 
teeth  any  more  than  an  Anrerican  city  police 
force  could  operate  if  every  citizen  carried  a 
machine  gun.  which  he  would  threaten  to 
use  in  case  of  a  personal  emergency  without 
calling  m  the  police,  or  even  use  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  police.  Other  citizens  might 
carry  machine  guns  to  help  the  police,  but 
the  result  would  scarcely  be  a  peaceful  so- 
ciety. Eventtially  serious  violence,  perhaps 
attended  by  a  show-down  battle  to  the  death 
between  opposing  factions,  could  be  expected 
in  such  a  community.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
world  and  the  easy  path  it  can  take  to  a 
third  world  war. 

But  what  if  America  takes  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  opposite  direction?  What 
are  the  prospects  of  this  Nation  returning 
to  the  place  of  leadership  In  the  reduction 
of  armaments  which  It  held  from  1922  to 
1932? 

NEVER  A  MORS  OPPORTUNE  TIMK 

The  time  has  never  been  more  opportune 
for  the  United  States  to  take  the  lead  toward 
securing  universal  limitation  of  armaments. 
Only  three  nations  are  emerging  from  this 
war  with  large  armed  forces,  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia.  Pour 
other  nations  will  have  second-rate  armies. 
France,  China.  Ttxrkey.  and  Yugoslavia,  while 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  nations  will  have  very 
meager  armed  forces.  The  aggressive  na- 
tions, our  late  enemies,  will  be  unarmed. 

All  that  is  needed  Is  an  agreement  among 
the  Big  Three  Powers  as  to  the  minimum 
amount  of  armed  force  necessary  to  uphold 
the  new  Security  Organization  and  a  rigid 
adherence  to  that  volume  of  armament,  with 
a  frank  invitation  to  other  nations  to  Join 
them  In  such  a  policy. 

Compared  with  the  complex  situation 
which  confronted  President  Harding  when 
he  caUed  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  In 
1922.  the  current  situation  Is  almost  ideal. 
In  Harding's  time  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting to  persuade  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  adopt  disarmament  without  giving 
them  anything  to  substitute  for  the  security 
which  it  was  felt  that  large  armed  forces  pro- 
vided. The  United  States  would  not  even 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  was  attempting  to  provide  collective 
security.  Considering  the  multitude  of  other 
factors  which  must  go  Into  the  making  of  a 
true  state  of  peace.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
disarmament,  unaccompanied  by  other  ac- 
tions toward  peace  building,  failed  miserably. 

THE    MACHINERY    IS   AT    HAND 

But  today  there  is  the  growing  and  hopeful 
United  Nations  Organization  which  can  pro- 
vide the  machinery  of  coUectlve  security. 
There  are  other  potential  agencies,  such  as 
the  Pood  and  Agrlcultxxre  Organization,  the 
proposed  Bretton  Woods  Stabilization  Bank, 


and  the  International  Labor  Organization, 
which  can  tackle  the  economic  problems  re- 
lated to  the  establishment  of  genuine  peace. 
The  machinery  needed  to  accompany  effective 
disarmament  appears  to  be  at  hand. 

TALK  AT  SAN  EEANCISCO 

Talk  of  calling  another  world  conference 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  size  and 
limitation  of  armaments  has  t>een  reported 
among  the  delegates  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  Real  hope  Is  entertained  that 
the  two  Interrelated  policies  of  the  establish- 
ment of  collective  security  and  a  reduction 
In  the  depecdence  of  nations  upon  strong 
armed  forces  can  be  brought  together.  At 
last,  it  is  felt,  the  world  is  ready  to  take  this 
Injportant  step  In  the  construction  of  an 
enduring  International  society.  Ls  ready  to 
cease  preparing  for  new  wars  before  the  blood 
cf  old  battles  has  dried. 

What  should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  movement  for  this  arms 
conference?  Can  the  United  States  con- 
scientiously take  the  leadership  in  it  If  It 
has  adopted  a  permanent  policy  of  peacetime 
conscription  for  itself? 

CONSCRIPTION    IS  THE   EVTl,   ROOT 

"Conscription  Is  the  taproot  ol  militarism," 
Jan  Christlaan  Smuts  has  said.  Without  it 
modern  mass  armies  which  threaten  the  peace 
of  the  world  cannot  be  bulit.  As  a  keystone 
to  successful  operation  of  the  new  world 
council,  a  convention  against  conscription, 
such  as  was  contained  in  Woodrow  Wilson's 
first  draft  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Is  Im- 
perative. 

Yet  how  can  American  lead  the  United  Na- 
tions toward  the  abolition  of  compulsory, 
world-wide  training  of  18-year-old  boys  for 
war,  if  this  Nation  Iteelf  proclaims  the  neces- 
sity cf  such  a  policy?  If  the  United  States 
lags  grudgingly  behind  in  this  movement, 
even  offers  opposition  to  it,  what  nation  will 
take  the  lead?  How  Is  the  world  going  to 
complete  Its  transition  from  the  paths  which 
lead  to  war  to  the  path  which  leads  to  peace? 

All  of  these  questions  are  bound  up  in  the 
decision  which  the  American  people  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  shortly  on  compulsory- 
training  legislation.  It  has  grave  Interna- 
tional implications  which  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

"America's  leadership  In  world  affairs  would 
be  easier  for  the  other  nations  to  follow." 
one  of  our  delegates  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Conference  recently  observed,  "if  this  Nation 
could  only  make  up  its  mind  In  which  direc- 
tion it  Is  going  to  lead." 


The  New  Ckallengc  to  Educatioiial 
Broadcasters 
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or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jvly  19,  1945 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
11,  1945.  Commissioner  Paul  A.  Walker, 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission delivered  a  speech  entitled  "The 
New  Challenge  to  Educational  Broad- 
casters" before  the  First  Educational 
FM-Station  Workshop  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PM  broadcasting  opens  up  new  spaces 
In  the  radio  spectrum  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  play  a  most  important  part  in 


the  future  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions so  far  as  broadcasting  is  concerned. 
Commissioner  Walker's  speech  is  very 
illuminatmg,  as  well  as  challenging.  As 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  include 
his  speech: 

On  June  27,  1945,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  made  Its  final  report  re- 
garding the  allocation  of  frequencies  above 
25  megacycles  to  the  various  radio  services. 
Educators  had  requested  not  less  than  15 
channels  for  noncommercial  frequency -mod- 
ulation broadcasting.  The  Commission, 
realizing  the  Importance  of  educational 
radio,  assigned  to  them  a  band  of  20  chan- 
nels Immediately  adjacent  to  the  regular 
frequency-modulation  band  now  open  for 
commercial  broadcasting.  Thus  the  Com- 
mission has  opened  up  a  new  campus  In  the 
ether  for  the  educational  institutions  of 
America. 

In  the  early  days  of  broadcasting,  many  of 
the  stations  were  owned  and  operated  by 
educational  Institutions.  In  1S25,  licenses  to 
operate  stations  had  been  issued  to  various 
educational  groups.  A  large  number  of  these 
stations  started  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
but  soon  lost  Interest.  Some  had  difficulty 
keeping  their  equipment  in  repair  and  pro- 
viding talent  for  their  programs.  Many  had 
to  operate  on  small  and  Inadequate  budgets. 
With  the  development  of  commercial  radio 
and  the  competition  for  frequencies,  one  by 
one,  schools  gave  up  their  stations.  By  1938, 
there  were  only  38  educational  stations  in 
the  country.  Today  there  are  only  22  non- 
commercial educational  standard  broadcast 
stations  in  operation  out  of  a  total  of  more 
than  900  stations. 

Education  now  has  its  second  chance  in 
the  broadcasting  field.  Frequency  modula- 
tion opens  up  new  spaces  in  the  radio  spec- 
trum. Frequency  modulation  is  better  able 
to  avoid  static,  possesses  high  fidelity  and 
is  well  suited  for  educational  broadcasting. 
Alien  atmospheric  and  electrical  noises,  often 
damaging  to  standard  broadcasts,  do  not 
mar  the  quality  of  frequency-modulation 
reception. 

What  will  educators  do  about  these  new 
ooportunities?  Indications  are  that  they 
will  not  make  the  same  mistake  they  did  In  re- 
gard to  amplitude-modulation  broadcasting. 
More  than  30  States  are  now  making  plans 
for  State-wide  frequency-modulation  edu- 
cational networks.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are 
considering  the  establishment  of  coordinated 
systems  with  central -control  committees. 
This  may  mean  that  a  large  number  of  schools 
in  the  States  may  be  hooked  up  with  net- 
works which  will  provide  State-wide  and 
perhaps  Nation-wide  coverage. 

It  also  is  encouraging  to  note  that  18  States 
already _^  have  their  planning  committees  or- 
ganized' and  at  work.  One  State  Just  re- 
cently appropriated  more  than  $70,000  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  first  sta- 
tion In  Its  network.  Five  States  definitely 
have  engineering  surveys  under  way  and  oth- 
ers, no  doubt,  will  soon  start  such  surveys. 
There  are  6  noncommercial  educational 
FM  stations  already  in  operation.  6  under 
construction,  and  23  applications  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
It  is  expected  that  others  will  come  In  soon. 
One  of  the  most  heartening  things  about 
the  present  FM  educational  developments  is 
the  fact  that  school  administrators,  methods, 
and  curriculum  specialists,  special-subject 
supervisors,  and  claaroom  teachers  are  active. 
The  interest  is  not  limited  merely  to  engi- 
neers as  was  largely  the  case  when  AM  first 
started.  Educators  on  all  levels  who  are  m 
a  position  to  initiate  and  carry  out  broad- 
casting plans  are  taking  the  lead. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington  called 
by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  request  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Board  and  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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il  Communications  CommUslon,  Khool 
repTMrntatives  from  dlllerent  parU  of  Ui« 
country  dlacuaaed  plans  for  the  use  of  sur* 
plus  radio  and  electronic  equipment.  Tba 
group  aavlMocMd  an  eventual  system  of  more 
tlMB  tW  broatfeutlnc  stations  devoted  ex- 
llailTel>  to  educational  pursuits.  A  number 
of  Institutions  are  already  making  plans  to 
apply  for  the  purchase  of  radio  equipment 
as  soon  aa  the  Surplus  Property  Board  makes 
It  available. 

Wh<le  there  are  many  encouraging  signs, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  radio  spectrum  Is 
Ko  doubt,  there  will  be  keen  com- 
for  frequencies,  once  manpower  and 
construction  materials  are  available.  This 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  400  applications  for  commercial  FM  sta- 
tlona  on  fUe  with  the  Commission.  If  edu- 
cators do  not  make  prompt  and  effective  use 
of  the  /-h*"?****  which  have  been  assigned  to 
them,  the  praaaure  will  become  Increasingly 
sti'ong  to  assign  them  to  those  who  will. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  action  should  fol- 
low UlklMt  and  planning.  School  authori- 
ties should  be  ready  to  move  f\iU  speed  ahead 
when  materials  are  available. 

I  hope  that  you  attending  this  meeting  will 
do  ail  you  can  to  Impress  upon  school  ad- 
ministrators the  Importance  of  radio  and  see 
to  It  that  stifflclent  money  is  appropriated  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  operation.  The 
best  equipment  and  the  most  competent 
atafls  should  be  provided  to  Insure  the  best  In 
educational  broadcasting. 

The  applications  now  on  fUe  with  the  Com- 
BUggeat  that  educators  are  alert  to 
for  sound  equipnxent  standards, 
but  that  personnel  sttuidards  are  not  so 
well  understood.  After  all.  no  station  can 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  ability  of  Its  staff. 
The  quality  and  success  cA  a  station  is  in- 
evitably a  reflection  of  the  ability,  talent, 
or  even  genius  of  Its  director  and  his  as- 
sociates. Fur  this  reason,  it  seems  to  me 
imperative  that  the  position  of  broadcast 
•tatlon  directors  la  our  school  systems  and 
on  college  campusea  should  carry  with  It 
remtineratlon.  prestige,  and  teniure  advan- 
tages h*gh  enou$(h  to  attract  to  this  Im- 
portant field  men  of  outstanding  ability.  It 
la  only  by  placing  equipment  in  the  hands 
of  truly  qualified  staffs  that  an  educational 
station,  and  the  institution  which  supporu 
It.  can  achieve  the  high  role  In  the  com- 
munity which  educational  FM  makes  pos- 
aible 

There  is  one  school  of  thought  which  holds 
that  the  true  role  of  the  educational  FM 
atatlon  will  be  to  serve  specific  educational 
needs  and  leave  programs  of  general  Interest 
to  commercial  stations.  Some  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  will  t>e  futile  for  noncommer- 
cial stations  to  attempt  to  compete  with  net- 
work programs  In  terms  of  quality  and 
entcrtamment  value.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  view.  In  addition  to  serving  specific 
educational  needs,  thp  educational  station, 
I  believe,  has  the  duty  to  provide  some  high 
quality  programs  which  will  appeal  to  the 
eocnmunity  at  large  Some  standard  edu- 
cational stations  have  been  able  to  compete 
very  successfully  with  commercial  broadcast- 
ers. For  example.  Station  WOI  at  Icwa  State 
College.  In  competition  with  all  networks  and 
several  clear  channel  stations,  waa  abown 
by  a  1941  survey  to  be  the  most  popular 
station  In  two  Iowa  counties  and  runner-up 
In  25  other  counties,  despite  the  fact  that 
It  operated  with  only  regional  power  and 
during  the  daylight  hours  only.  It  was 
•hown  that  a  program  of  classical  music  over 
WOI  was  mo4^  popular  than  the  programa 
Vlth  which  It  Wiis  competing  In  Iowa. 

I  think  the  experience  of  several  educa- 
tional stations  now  on  the  air — WNAD.  WHA, 
W06U.  WOI,  and  others— shows  that  It  Is 
possible  for  them  to  put  on  high-quality 
programs     which     have     general     appeal.    I 
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communltles  to  set  up  or  serve  local  sta- 
tions. The  country  or  small  town  newspaper 
performs  a  valuable  democratic  function  In 
America.  The  local  FM  station  can  serve  an 
equally  valuable  purpose. 

In  every  training  program  the  stress  should 
be  on  the  public  Interest  aspect  of  broad- 
casting. Congress  has  declared  that  the 
ethM  belongs  to  the  people  and  licenses 
should  be  issued  only  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  operate  stations  In  the  public  Interest. 
Those  who  plan  to  enter  the  field  of  com- 
mercial broadcasting  should  guard  against 
the  temptation  to  measure  service  solely  In 
terms  of  the  dollar.  We  have  been  concerned 
over  what  appears  to  be  overcommerciallsm 
in  radio.  For  example,  the  forty-one  50-kilo- 
watt,  full-time,  clear-channel  stations  In  the 
United  States  had  total  revenues  in  1943  of 
over  $40,000,000.  Their  program  expenses 
amounted  to  less  than  26  percent  of  this 
flgtire.  The  broadcast  Income  for  each  of 
these  stations  be 'ore  the  Federal  Income  tax 
averaged  over  $400,000  for  the  year.  Each  of 
these  stations  could  have  spent  $200,000  more 
that  year  for  educational  broadcasting  and 
other  public  services,  and  still  could  have 
earned  returns  In  excess  of  100  percent  on  its 
Investment.  In  1944  these  same  stations  had 
considerably  more  income.  It  amounted  to 
more  than  $47,000,000,  and  the  broadcast 
income  before  Federal  Income  tax  for  each 
station  averaged  approximately  1500,000. 
The  broadcasting  Industry  In  general  had  ns 
most  profitable  year  in  1944.  The  total 
broadcast  Income  for  836  standard  broad- 
cast stations  reporting  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  $22,000,000  over  the  total  Income 
in  1943. 

W^ile  any  commercial  station  has  a  right 
to  make  a  reasonable  profit,  this  should  not 
be  the  only  criterion  of  success.  Sarvice.  to 
the  community  is  the  real  test.  Educational 
Institutions  can  train  students  to  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  significance  of  radio 
and  a  willingness  to  discharge  ftill  responsi- 
bility to  the  community.  The  need  for  prop- 
erly trained  personnel  to  manage  and  operate 
the  5.000  FM  stations  which  are  likely  to  come 
after  the  war.  will  place  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility upon  you  and  your  colleagues  In  the 
educational  world. 

As  a  final  thought,  the  radio  expansion  of 
the  future  can  be  a  great  constructive  force 
In  our  demociacy.  or,  if  allowed  to  become 
the  tool  of  selfish  Interest,  could  destroy  It. 
Goebbels  and  his  sinister  gang  did  the  broad- 
casting in  Germany.  The  average  citizen 
had  no  access  to  the  microphone,  and  had  no 
freedom  to  listen  except  to  those  broadcasts 
which  emanated  from  the  propaganda  trans- 
mitters of  tUB  Nazi  supermen.  This  was  a 
death  blow  to  the  creative  and  critical 
thought  of  the  mass  of  the  German  people. 
Totalitarianism,  with  all  the  evil  and  atroc- 
ities which  attend  It,  waa  the  inevitable 
result. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  similar  perils.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  keep  the  channels  of  com- 
munication open  and  free  in  America.  We 
should  guard  against  all  censorship  whether 
It  be  economic,  political,  or  social.  With 
thousands  of  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  broadcast- 
ing information  and  truth,  humanity  can 
be  safe  from  the  exploitation  and  cruelty 
of  the  dictators. 

My  appeal  to  you  attending  this  workshop 
la  to  take  Immediate  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities for  FM  broadcasting.  The 
schools  of  tomorrow  will  be  derelict  In  their 
duty  unless  they  serve  through  the  invisible 
as  well  as  the  visible  campus.  I  hope  you 
will  do  your  part  to  see  that  stations  are 
established  and  that  the  available  frequen- 
cies are  effectively  utilized.  Also  I  hope 
that  you  will  provide  proper  training  so 
those  who  operate  the  stations  of  the  future 


^rlll  be  prepared  to  operate  them  In  the 
public  Interest  and  to  make  radio  a  power- 
ful force  for  the  building  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions in  America  and  the  world. 


Congress  should  proceed  forthwith,  as  the 
legislative  expression  has  It,  to  devise  a  better 
plan. 


Prompt  Action  by  All  Means 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF   - 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19,  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Hartford  <Conn.)  Times  on  June 
20.  1945,  in  reference  to  the  succession 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States: 

PROMPT    ACTION    BT    ALL    MEANS 

Piesident  Truman  has  done  well,  on  every 
count,  to  ask  the  Congress  to  make  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  than  exists  about  the  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency  when  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  become  President. 

His  action  Is  the  more  commendable  be- 
cause he  has  taken  It  so  promptly,  not  await- 
ing agitation  of  the  question  In  and  out  of 
Congress.  If  that  Is  an  indication  of  a  forth- 
right willingness  of  the  President  to  deal  with 
problems  before  they  become  Issues  so  much 
the  better. 

Whether  the  particular  plan  suggested  by 
the  President  should  be  adopted  is  beside  the 
point.  Certainly,  as  he  says,  a  better  system 
should  be  devised  and  It  should  be  done 
promptly. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  traveled  to  north  Africa,  to  Tehe- 
ran, and  to  Yalta  and  Egypt  In  the  midst  of 
war.  and  Mr.  Truman  himself  has  just  fiown 
from  Washington  to  the  Pacific  coast,  our 
first  President  to  make  such  a  flight.  Ob- 
viously These  are  hazards  which  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

As  Mr.  Truman  says,  when  a  Vice  President 
becomes  President  he  gains  the  power  to 
name  h?s  own  successor  through  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  Is  next 
in  line.  The  thought  that  a  President  might 
thus  designate  his  successor,  without  con- 
sulting them,  win,  of  course,  be  Intolerable 
to  the  American  people.  If  they  stop  to  think 
about  the  matter  at  all.  It  could  even  be 
that  a  man  would  be  named  Secretary  of 
State  who  would  be  Ineligible  for  the  Presi- 
dency. Then  there  vnuld  be  further  com- 
plications. 

Of  course,  the  people  do  not  want  an  ap- 
pointed President.  They  never  have  had  one 
yet  who  has  not  been  before  them  as  a  candi- 
date for  their  suffrage.  They  would  prefer 
that  the  beneficiary  of  a  succession  plan 
should  have  been  before  at  least  a  segment 
of  them  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Truman  proposed  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  as  next  in  line  to  the  Vice  President, 
with  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
following,  either  to  serve  only  ad  Interim  un- 
til the  next  congressional  elections,  when  a 
new  President  would  be  chosen.  Former 
Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  recently 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  suggest  a  plan.  The  Rochester  Times- 
Union  proposes  an  election  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  the  emercency  described, 
the  poll  being  of  members  as  Individuals 
rather  than  each  State  having  one  vote. 

Thus  there  is  no  paucity  of  ideas,  with 

unity  on  one  point,  that  a  new  plan  Is  needed. 

The  present  system  is  a  makeshift.    It  was 

devised  In  1886  by  political  lead^^rs  to  escape 

a  situation  they  wished  to  avo.d. 
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GoocI  for  Man  or  Beast 


sailed  the  anatomy  between  those  two  ex- 
tremities had  sons  and  grandsons.  It  seems 
plausible  that  they  inherited  some  ability  to 
nmk  extravagant  claims  with  a  straight 
face.  So  "step  right  up.  gents.  It's  dirt 
cheap  at  the  price  and  good  for  man  or  beast." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19,  1945 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  18.  en- 
titled "Good  for  Man  or  Bsast,"  relative 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  proposal: 

GOOD    FOH    MAN    OR    BEAST 

On  Monday  the  Senate  took  up  the  bill 
providing  for  adherence  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Bretton  Woods  financial  program. 
Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York,  made  a  spon- 
soring speech  and  according  to  the  text  of 
a  press  release  he  feaid  among  other  things: 
"The  Monetary  Fund  cannot  lose  from  the 
depreciation  of  any  currency.  All  of  the 
currencies  held .  by  the  Fund  bear  a  gold 
value  guarantee.  In  the  event  of  deprecia- 
tion of  a  currency,  that  country  must  pay 
an  additional  amount  of  currency  to  main- 
tain the  gold  value  of  the  Fund's  holdings." 
Mr.  Mlcawber  believed  that  If  one  de- 
faulted his  note,  everything  would  be  all 
right  If  another  note  was  signed.  What 
Senator  Wagnek  said  Is  not  quite  that  bad. 
Neither  Is  It  very  much  better.  There  may 
be  some  safeguard  In  requiring  a  country 
whose  currency  has  depreciated  to  put  up 
more  currency.  That  is  not  what  Senator 
Wagner  said.  He  said  the  "Fund  cannot 
lose."  Of  course,  it  can  lose.  A  rotting  cur- 
rency can  become  valueless  and  It  makes  no 
difference  how  much  one  has,  for  a  trillion 
times  nothing  is  still  nothing. 

Senator  Wagner  claimed  the  Fund  would 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  exchange  con- 
trols such  as  plagued  the  world  before  the 
war  and  then  he  said: 

"A  member  may  not  make  net  use  of  the 
Fund's  resources  to  meet  a  large  or  sustained 
outflow  of  capital  and  the  Fund  may  request 
a  member  to  exercise  controls  to  prevent 
such  use  of  the  resources  of  the  Fund." 

Here  Is  something  to  do  away  with  con- 
trols which,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  request  controls.  The  circumstances 
are  a  threatened  flight  of  capital.  Are  we  to 
Infer  that  controls  will  apply  to  capital 
export  but  not  to  transmission  of  funds  for 
ordinary  commercial  transactions?  How 
does  one  go  about  that?  What  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  between  the  two?  How  do 
you  control  one  transaction  and  not  the  other 
when  one  may  become  the  other  in  a  matter 
of  10  seconds?  If  you  control  both,  what 
becomes  of  the  claim  that  the  Fund  will 
eliminate  controls?  Controls  are  controls, 
whether  they  are  Imposed  by  a  Nazi  govern- 
ment or  at  the  request  of  some  international 
institution.  When  they  come  in.  free  ex- 
change of  goods  goes  out  the  window. 

Flights  of  capital  such  as  we  s^w  In  the 
1930'8  are  not  due  to  the  whim  of  selfish  peo- 
ple The  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  revela- 
tion of  political  and  economic  weakness  over 
much  of  Europe  revealed  their  cause.  If  that 
condition  recurs,  the  capital  flights  will  recur 
and  no  Gestapo  wearing  the  pious  mask  of 
international  cooperation  will  stop  them. 

The  medicine  peddler  who  hawked  his  con- 
coction with  the  claim  that  It  would  cure 
baldness,  fallen  arches,  and  all  Uls  that  as- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19,  1945 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  18.  en- 
titled "Better  Control  Than  OPA."  being 
in  defense  of  free  competitive  enterprise: 

BETTER  CONTROL  THAN  OPA 

With  certain  of  Price  Administrator  Bowles* 
expressed  opinions  ccnceming  the  near  fu- 
ture of  commodity  ard  merchnndise  prices 
this  ewspaper  Is  in  accord.  For  example, 
we  agree  that  the  danger  of  a  destructive 
price  inflation  Increases  as  the  Global  War 
nenrs  its  finish  and  will  remain  threatening 
thereafter  unless  prevented  by  wise  action 
OP  the  part  of  both  Government  and  people. 
Also,  we  accept  his  statement  that  "The  final 
answer  to  the  inflationary  dangers  which 
confront  us  is  production  and  more  produc- 
tion," except  that  we  would  strike  out  the 
word  "final."  Production  Is  not  merely  the 
final  out  is  likewise  the  Immediate  regulator 
of  prices. 

Mr.  Bowles  says  again  that  "controls"  must 
be  dropped  Just  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
and  thai  no  group  Ic  quite  so  anxious  to 
drop  them  as  OPA.  Nevertheless  he  insists 
that  prices  on  basic  commodities  must  be 
"kept  from  shooting  upward, "  lest  wage  rates 
be  forced  higher  by  cost  of  living.  But  as 
Price  Administrator  he  has  previously  adopt- 
ed the  profits  on  production  of  a  pre-war 
year  as  his  guide  In  taxing  present  and  fu- 
ture Increases  In  production  costs  upon  pro- 
ducers. In  this  base  period  some  Indtistrics, 
and  many  units  in  most  Industries,  were  op- 
erating at  a  loss.  His  formula  for  determin- 
ing celling  prices  on  manufactured  goods 
denies  too  many  producers  the  Incentive  ot 
possible  profits. 

Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  be  convinced  that  only 
the  OPA  can  Insure  that  prices  for  "Items 
which  are  now  going  Into  peacetime  produc- 
tion for  the  first  time  In  3  or  4  years"  will 
be  "fair  to  the  public  and  fair  to  the  man- 
ufarturer."  The  only  tolerable  determinant 
of  peacetime  fair  prices  under  our  sj'Stem 
of  Government  Is  open  competition  among 
producers  free  to  serve  and  profit  according 
to  their  varying  degrees  of  energy  and  ef- 
ficiency. Much  as  It  may  wish  to  do  so  the 
OPA  U  Inherently  unable  to  release  the  driv- 
ing force  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  It 
was  set  up  as  an  agency  of  repression  and 
such  an  agency  It  remains. 

Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  assume  that  cost  of 
living  U  the  only  or  at  least  the  principal  In- 
fluence pressing  the  wage  level  upward.  Ap- 
parently he  leaves  out  of  account  the  ex- 
pressed determination  of  labor  imlonlsta  to 
obtain  the  sams  (or  a  higher)  weekly  wage 
for  40  hours  work  on  civilian  goods  as  has 
heretofore  been  paid 'for  48  hours'  work  on 
the  engines  of  war.  Anft  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  labor  has  Just  asked  Congress  to 
order  the  War  Labor  Board  to  declare  65 
cents  an  hour  the  national  minimum  wage 
rate,   an  increase  of   18  1   percent  over  the 
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55-«eQt  minimum  th*  Board  ha«  only  re- 
omtly  MtAbU^hvd.  Th«  Senate  committee's 
propoMU  is  tbat  the  Board  mintmum.  below 
which  •  wafc  rate  may  be  declared  substand- 
ard and  raUed.  regardless  of  the  commercial 
valtM  of  the  serrlce*  In  question,  be  raised 
•bOT*  Um  exisUng  statutory  mlnUuum  of  the 
Flair  Labor  Standartti  Act  by  not  less  than 
e3J  percent. 

We  are  much  !«•■  apprehensive  than  Is 
Mr.  Bowles  that  clyilian  goods  now  or  soon 
coming  Into  production  for  the  first  time  In 
several  years  are  going  to  be  priced  out  of 
4lua  proportion  to  preaent-day  production 
ooaUr  Conaumers  who  hare  learned  to  make 
It  do  or  to  do  without  will  not  be  bilked  so 
▼arjr  aaally.  They  have  In  their  own  hands 
a  better  defanae  against  exorbitant  prices 
than  OPA  can  offer,  and  one  much  less  likely 
to  hamper  production. 

For  they  will  be  willing  to  pay  what  they 
thlnJc  an  Item  Is  worth  to  them  and  no  more. 


United  Nations  Giarter  and  United  State* 
Territorict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DKLXCATE   rVOM    ALASKA 

XN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts.  I  wiyh  to 
cffer  for  the  Record  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters between  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Abe  Portas  and  myself  which  offer 
further  Information  than  has  been  avail- 
able heretofore  regarding  the  trustee- 
ship system  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter as  it  relates  to  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States: 

JutT  16,  1M5. 
Hon    Aar  ForrAs. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Depart ment  of  the  Interior. 
Waatitngton.  D.  C. 
Dkas  Ma.  FoTTAs:  There  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  a.s  to  the  applicability  of 
the  trusteeship  chapters  of  the  proposed 
United  Nations  Charter  to  the  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  In  particular,  the  qiies- 
tion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  applicability 
of  the  reportuig  provisions  of  those  chaptera 
to  these  T>rrltorle8. 

I  should  appreciate  your  advising  me  of 
your  interpretation  of  these  matters,  and  of 
yotir  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  charter  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  SUtes  Territories 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment at  the  Interior. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L    BAKTirrr,  Delegate. 

OfPAaruKNT  or  thk  iNmuoa. 

Omcc  or  tuk  Skcketaxt. 
Washington.  July  18,  1945. 
Bou    E.  L.  BAmxTT. 

HoMse  of  Representatives. 
My  Dxas.  Ms.  BMnrrt:  I  have  your  letter 
of  July  14  inquiring  concerning  the  effect  of 
tha  proposed  United  Nations  Charter  upon 
territories  of  the  United  Scales  which  are 
adxnitustered  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  relevant  provialons  of  the  ctaartar  are 
chapters  XI.  XU.  and  XUI.  Chaptera  XU 
and  XIH  relate  to  the  trusteeship  system. 
ChapK-r  XI  sets  forth  a  "Declaration  regard- 
ing noQ-aelf -governing  tenttortta." 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  chap- 
tera XII  and  Xin  do  not  apply  to  any  terri- 


tory to  which  the  United  States  now  has 
title.  Specifically.  tJ  le  trtiateeshlp  system 
does  not  include  any  i  i  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  administered  by  this  Depart- 
ment: 1.  e..  it  d'xs  net  apply  to  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii. Puerto  Rico,  or  the  United  States  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Chapter  JOI  does  provide,  how- 
ever, that  any  terri  »ry  (including  those 
named)  may  be  voluntarily  placed  under  the 
system  by  the  states  responsible  for  their 
administration.  In  o  her  words,  it  is  theo- 
retically poBBlble  for  the  United  States  by 
Its  completely  volunti  r>-  act  to  place  a  terri- 
tory under  the  trustee  ■ship  system.  Needless 
to  say.  no  such  actli  >n  Is  contemplated  or 
foreseeable.  I  bellev<  that  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  this  provision  wi  a  inserted  in  the  char- 
ter In  accordance  wit  i  the  Yalta  agreement, 
merely  to  make  It  po  islble  for  any  adminis- 
tering nation  to  placii  a  territory  under  the 
trusteeship  system  if  special  circumstances 
should  exist  which  trade  that  course  of  ac- 
tion seem  desirable  to  the  administering 
state. 

In  order  to  clear  ip  any  possible  misap- 
prehension. I  want  t4  repeat  with  emphasis 
that  no  provision  ol  chapter  XII  or  XUI, 
and  that  no  feature  if  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem, applies  to  Alaski.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  reporting  f  revisions  which  are  a 
part  of  the  trusteeship  system,  and  which 
appear  in  article  88  <  f  chapter  XIII,  do  not 
apply  to  any  of  these  territories. 

On  the  other  hand,  t  Is  perfectly  clear  that 
chapter  XI.  the  Decliratlon  regarding  non- 
self -governing  territo  tes."  does  apply  to  all 
of  the  named  territories.  By  its  terms,  it  Is 
applicable  to  "terrltoi  les  whose  pec^les  have 
not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government."  Although  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico  have  a  vei  y  large  measure  of  self- 
government,  and  although  steady  progress 
toward  self-governmei  it  has  been  made  m  the 
Virgin  Islands.  It  can;  lot  be  said  that  any  of 
these  territories  has  yet  attained  "a  full 
measure  of  self-government."  The  Governor 
in  each  of  these  Terri  Lories  is  still  appointed 
by  the  President  of  tae  United  States,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate:  laws 
enacted  by  local  leglilatures  are  subject  to 
veto  by  the  Governor  i  so  appointed;  and  all 
laws  enacted  by  the  ;erritorlal  governments 
are  subject  to  beliig  i  >vcrridden  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  states.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  it  is  clear  that  the  named 
lerrltorles  are  within  the  scope  of  chapter 
XI  of  the  proposed  darter.  Their  Inclusion, 
however.  In  no  way  Ijaplles  that  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  these  areas  ire  regarded  as  depend- 
ent peoples  In  the  usual  sense,  nor  can  it. 
In  the  slightest  degree.  lmpK.e  progress  to- 
ward the  flnal  resolution  of  their  status  by 
joint  action  of  the  people  of  the  Territories 
and  the  Congress  of   ;he  United  States. 

However,  the  provii  Ions  of  chapter  XI  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  bai  ed  upon  the  traditional 
and  current  policy  oj  this  Government  with 
respect  to  territorial  administration.  The 
chapter  requires  the  idmlnistering  states  to 
insure  the  political,  economic,  social,  and 
educational  advancer  lent  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Territories,  with  due  respect  for  their 
culture:  to  develop  8<  If-government,  to  take 
due  account  of  the  po  Itlcal  aspirations  of  the 
peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  develop- 
ment of  free  politico  1  institutions:  to  fur- 
ther International  p4  ace  and  security;  and 
to  promote  researcli  and  cooperative  en- 
deavor. Certainly,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  people  of  laiy  of  the  Territories 
would  dissent  from  t  lese  provisions,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  Unite  1  States  may  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that.  In  tt  e  administration  of  its 
Territories,  It  has  pre  vlded  world  leadership 
In  all  of  these  respect^. 

The  chapter  also  re<iuires  that  each  admin- 
istering state  should  t;  ansmit  regularly  to  the 
Secretary  General  of   iie  Umted  Nations  Or- 
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of  a  technical  natur<   relating  to  economic. 
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and  other  Information 


social,  and  educational  conditions  in  the  Ter- 
ritories.'  This  provision  is  subject  to  "such 
limitation  as  sectirity  and  constitutional  con- 
siderations may  require."  It  Is  also  expressly 
provided  that  these  technical  data  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  General  only  "for  in- 
formation purposes." 

The  type  of  Information  called  for  by  this 
provision  Is  most  restrictive.  It  Is  by  no 
means  as  comprehensive  as  the  information 
which  this  Department  publishes  each  year 
In  its  annual  report,  which  is  a  public  docu- 
ment. Indeed,  much  of  the  Information 
called  for  would  be  available  in  handbooks 
and  reference  sources. 

The  United  States  has  always  pursued  the 
policy  that  Its  Territorial  administration  is 
an  open  book.  We  have  never  indulged  in 
or  permitted  practices  In  our  Territories 
which  would  give  us  any  reason  for  concealing 
facts  relating  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
our  Territories,  and  we  have  freely  permitted 
and  even  encourtiged  publication  of  such 
facts,  whether  based  upon  studies  made  by 
Government  officials  or  by  others. 

In  summary,  then,  the  reporting  provisions 
of  chapter  XI  (but  not  of  the  trusteeship 
chapters)  are.  In  my  opinion,  applicable  to 
the  Territories  administered  by  this  Depart- 
ment, including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  But 
these  reporting  provisions  cannot  possibly 
cause  any  difficulty  or  embarrassment  to  this 
Nation  or  to  the  Territories  themselves.  On 
the  contrary,  the  reporting  provisions  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  most  desirable  step  forward  be- 
cause they  indicate  that  other  nations  of  the 
world  will  adopt  the  traditional  practice  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  respect  of 
the  publication  of  information  concerning 
the  adminLstratlon  of  Territories  which  are 
not  completely  self-governing.  Since  the 
quality  of  th.e  administration  of  certain  ter- 
ritories under  the  sovereignty  of  other  na- 
tions affects  the  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  should  welcome 
and  applaud  this  constructive  action  which 
may  be  considerable  benefit  not  only  to  the 
peoples  of  the  Territories  but  to  the  United 
States  itselX. 

Sincerely  yours,  • 

Abb  Fohtas. 
Under  Secretary, 


Amendment  of  tke  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  J.  McGLINCHEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursday,  July  19,  1945 

Mr.  McGLINCHEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  a  month  ago  I  introduced  in  the 
House  an  amendment  to  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  which,  if  enacted,  would  ban  all 
evictions  in  defense  areas  during  the 
period  of  the  emergency  except  for  three 
reasons— first,  for  the  failure  of  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  rent  when  due;  sec- 
ond, for  the  commission  or  maintenance 
by  the  tenant  or  occupant  of  a  nuisance 
in  or  about  the  premises;  and,  third,  to 
enable  the  person  who  was  the  owner 
at  the  beginning  of  such  occupancy  by 
the  tenant  to  occupy  the  premises  as  his 
own  home. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  acute 
housing  shortage  exists  in  defense  areas 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Ab- 
sence of  a  price  ceiling  on  real  estate 
has  encouraged  speculation  and  brought 
about  serious  tendencies  toward  infla- 
tion.    Thousands  of  families  are  being 
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evicted  from  their  homes — which  In 
many  instances  they  have  occupied  over 
a  long  period  of  time — and  compelled  to 
seek  new  quarters.  To  find  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  rent  is  practically  im- 
possible, and  those  who  buy  are  forced 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  inferior  prop- 
erties. The  fact  that  hundreds  of  these 
evicted  families  are  those  of  war  work- 
ers, and  servicemen  who  are  or  have 
been  overseas  fighting  for  their  country, 
intensifies  the  problem  and  in  my  opin- 
ion, makes  remedial  action  by  Congress 
obligatory.  Last  Thursday,  July  16.  the 
following  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News: 

HAH-.  THB  CONQUERING   HESO   IS   HOMELESS 

Only  a  "miracle"  before  Monday  can  save 
a  battle  worn  veteran  of  General  Patton's 
Third  Army  dash  to  Germany— Lt.  Walter  P. 
OTlourke— and  his  wife  and  three  children 
from  eviction  from  their  modest  home  at 
802  Easley  Street,  Silver  Spring. 

Since  Lieutenant  O'Rourke  got  the  order 
from  the  Silver  Spring  magistrate's  court  to 
move  by  July  16  he  and  his  wife  have  made 
a  fruitless  search  for  another  house. 

The  38-year-old  Army  officer,  who  landed 
on  Omaha  Beach  on  D-day  and  fought  to 
within  sight  of  Metz.  was  Invalided  home 
In  January  only  to  find  the  three-room  and 
attic  dwelling  he  is  renting  for  «75  a  month 
had  been  sold  and  the  new  owner,  M.  W. 
Farnor.  demanding  possession. 

After  hearing  the  story.  Representative 
Hebbxbt  J.  McGuNCHET  (Democrst.  Penn- 
sylvania), sponsor  of  a  bill  to  ban  evictions, 
went  to  bat  for  the  officer,  now  on  duty  in 
the  Army  Quartermaster  General's  Office. 
Legal  aides  of  OPA  Director  Chester  Bowles 
are  looking  into  the  possibility  that  the 
preseit  law  will  stay  evictions  for  6  months. 

However,  the  Congressman  said  Bowles  in- 
formed him  that  the  survey  will  not  be  com- 
pleted for  2  weeks. 

Lieutenant  O'Rourke  was  hospitalized  after 
the  Third  Army's  drive  to  Metz,  France,  for 
trench  foot  and  arthritis,  and  shipped  home. 

He  told  the  News  that  Sliver  Spring  real- 
estate  dealers  value  the  property  at  802  Easley 
Street  at  $4,500.  His  two  boys,  Daniel  Pat- 
rick. 12.  and  Walter  Paul.  15.  and  his  10- 
year-old  daughter.  Mary  Gertrude,  sleep  In 
two  Improvised  rooms  in  the  attic.  He  and 
his  wife  occupy  the  only  bedroom.  A  living 
room  and  kitchen  complete  the  house  that 
rents  for  975  a  month. 

When  he  first  moved  Into  the  house.  Lieu- 
tenant O'Rourke  said  he  paid  »55  a  month, 
but  when  the  house  was  sold  the  rent  was 
jumped  to  $75,  and  an  appeal  to  the  OPA 
office  In  Silver  Spring  failed  to  bring  any 
reduction. 

The  publication  of  this  story  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  receipt  of  numerous  tele- 
phone calls  at  my  oCQce  from  persons  in 
similar  circumstances.  One  soldier,  still 
in  the  hospital,  had  learned  that  his  wife 
and  family  were  to  be  evicted.  He  had 
obtained  a  week's  furlough  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  In  an  apologetic  tone 
he  Inquired  "whether  there  was  a  possi- 
bility of  that  bill  going  through  any  time 
soon."  When  he  learned  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  immediate  enactment  of 
the  bill  because  of  the  congressional  re- 
cess, his  keen  disappointment  was  evi- 
dent. 

Another  call  was  from  the  wife  of  a 
business  executive  loaned  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  duration.  She  and  her  hus- 
band and  two  children  had  been  evicted 
twice  and  finally  had  gone  to  live  In 
the  gardener's  house  on  an  estate  in  Vir- 
ginia for  which  the  owner  demanded  a 


rental  of  $125  per  month.  Upon  Investi- 
gation by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion the  amount  was  reduced  to  $90. 
This  resulted  in  an  unpleasant  situation 
and  In  all  probability  this  family  again 
will  be  obliged  to  seek  living  quarters. 

These  are  typical  examples  of  the 
morale-shattering  experiences  through 
which  the  families  of  our  servicemen 
and  war  workers,  as  well  as  those  in  other 
groups,  are  passing.  The  enactment  of 
my  bill  would  correct  this  distressing 
situation  and  provide  the  protection  to 
which  these  people  are  beyond  question 
entitled. 


Use  of  German  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE    FROM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19,  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  considerable  apprehension  in  Alaska 
arising  from  newspaper  accounts  that 
the  War  Department  intends  to  send 
German  prisoners  of  war  to  Excursion 
Inlet,  Alaska,  to  remove  installations 
from  the  subport  at  Excursion  Inlet.  I 
I  am  informed  that  this  is  the  first  con- 
templated use  of  prisoners  of  war  cut- 
side  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  If,  as  we  are  told,  there  is  a 
desperate  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  the 
States,  it  would  seem  to  We  the  height  of 
folly  to  divert  sorely  needed  shipping  to 
transport  these  prisoners  to  Alaska, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  after 
the  close  of  the  fishing  season  there  will 
be  a  surplus  of  American  labor  available 
In  the  Territory.  There  have  been 
enough  mistakes  already  in  connection 
with  Excursion  Inlet.  They  should  not 
be  added  too.  The  views  of  Alaskans  are 
admirably  set  forth  In  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Alaska  Weekly  for 
July  13: 

WE  DON'T  LIKE  SLAVE  LABOR 

We  are  Informed  that  a  thousand  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war  will  shortly  be  shipped 
to  Alaska  to  salvage  whatever  can  be  saved 
from  the  colossal  blunder  of  the  shipping 
transfer  point  of  Excursion  Inlet. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  unless 
more  help  was  made  available  at  the  huge 
Army  warehouse  at  Auburn,  Wash.,  Nazi  pris- 
oners of  war  would  be  put  to  work  there. 

Thus  far  the  only  protest  we  have  seen 
came  from  Dave  Beck,  and  for  once  we  find 
ourselves  in  hearty  agreement  with  him. 
Slave  labor  doesn't  fit  In  the  American  pic- 
ture. We  found  the  ships  In  which  to  bring 
these  prisoners  of  war  all  the  way  to  America 
for  no  reason  within  the  comprehension  of 
the  common  man.  and  we  should  find  tha 
ships  in  which  to  ship  them  back— the  sooner 
the  better. 

We  do  not  venture  to  pass  on  the  urgency 
of  an  emergency  which  could  arise  at  an 
active  Army  warehouse  which  might  conceiv- 
ably justify  the  employment  of  prisoner 
labor,  but  no  emergency  exists  at  Excursion 
Inlet  which  could  possibly  jtistify  the  con- 
templated cotirse  of  action.  Such  projects 
can  very  weU  wait  the  day  when  a  good  many 


thousands  of  discharged  servicemen  are  lock- 
ing for  jobs. 

By  the  way,  will  some  better  Informed  per- 
son tell  us  how  long  a  prisoner  of  war  remains 
a  prisoner  of  war  after  the  war  is  over?  We 
still  have  work  battalions  of  Italian  war 
prisoners  in  Seattle. 


Increase  of  Pensions  of  Widows  of  Vet- 
erans of  the  Spanish-American  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  19,  1945 

Mr.  MILDER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  recently  introduced  H.  R. 
3499.  a  bill  in  the  Interest  of  widows  of 
Spanish  War  veterans. 

This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law.  will  give 
widows  of  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
erans a  flat  pension  of  $50  a  month.  Un- 
der the  present  law  the  pensions  received 
by  these  widows  vary  with  their  ages 
and  the  time  of  their  marriage.  A 
widow  under  65  now  gets  $30  a  month; 
one  over  65  gets  $40  a  month,  while  the 
widow  of  a  Spanish  War  veteran  who 
was  married  to  him  during  the  tenure  of 
his  service,  gets  $50  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spanish-American 
War  was  fought  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. As  in  this  war,  comparatively  few 
of  the  boys  who  fought  it  were  married. 
The  young  men  who  volunteered  for 
service  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines— and 
mind  you,  this  was  an  Army  of  volun- 
teers— were  not  married  until  their  re- 
turn from  service.  We.  therefore,  pe- 
nalize the  widows  of  these  men  who  mar- 
ried them  during  the  period  of  their  re- 
adjustment to  civil  life,  and  who  lived 
rightful  lives  with  their  husbands. 

As  we  now  measure  armies,  not  many 
men  fought  in  the  Spanish-American 
War.  but  they  fought  a  war— an  intensive 
war.  The  enemy  had  strange  but  pow- 
erful allies  in  the  form  of  diseases,  tropi- 
cal fever,  graft,  cupidity,  and  ignorance. 
There  were  no  agencies  looking  after 
the  morale  or  welfare  of  the  men — no 
rescuers. 

More  men  died  of  tropical  fever  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  than  were 
killed  by  bullets;  and  proportionately 
more  men  carried  lasting  disabilities  into 
civil  life,  such  as  fever-wracked  bodies, 
amoebic  dysentery,  and  like  diseases  that 
will  come  out  of  the  great  Pacific  war  we 
now  fight. 

The  widows  of  these  men  are  all  rap- 
Idly  approaching  the  statutory  age  when 
their  pensions  would  automatically  be 
adjusted  upward.  The  present  law  is 
cumbersome  to  administer  and  costly 
to  administer.  It  is  fraught  with  red 
tape.  Widows  of  honored  veterans  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  positive  informa- 
tion as  to  their  ages,  dates,  and  mar- 
riages, which  is  often  impossible  to 
obtain. 

Equalizing  the  pension  at  $50  a  month 
would  be  humane,  economical,  and  would 
expedite  administration. 
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The  decreased  administrative  cost 
under  this  bill  will  materially  help  pay 
the  slight  Increase  in  pensions  given  the 
bencflciariea  under  It;  and  between  pay- 
in*  money  to  administer  a  law  and  mak- 
ing graiuities  to  those  entitled  to  it.  I 
much  prefer  to  be  generous  with  the 
widows  of  men  who  served  their  coun- 
try. Remember,  '•rich  gifts  wax  poor 
when  Rivers  prove  unkind." 


tent  on 


Postwar  MiliUry  Tnuoing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  vnciNu 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcou,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  article  by  Arthur 
Krock  from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
6.  1S4S: 

POOTWA*  TftAININO 

By  a  majority  vote  of  sixteen  of  Its  twenty- 
two  members — sixteen  approving,  five  ab- 
atalnUig  and  only  one  opposing — the  Postwar 
Military  Policy  Committee  of  the  House  of 
n^presentattvefl  has  endorsed  the  "broad 
principle"  of  universal  military  training  In 
peacetime.  Moreover,  the  committee  has 
raeommended  that  Congress  adopt  legislation 
at  the  present  session  to  put  thla  program 
into  eflect.  The  ccmmlttee's  statesMnt  fol- 
lows bearings  at  whtch  Oen.  Dwight  O.  Elsen- 
hower. Cen.  George  C.  Marshall.  Fleet  Admiral 
Srnest  J.  King.  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Orew.  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson.  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Forrestal  warmly  endorsed 
this  program.  We  welcome  the  committees 
decision  and  appUud  its  proposal  for  prompt 
action. 

The  essential  argument  for  a  system  of 
poetwar  military  training  resu  upon  the  mili- 
tary Impllcatkuis  at  the  responslbUlty  for 
belplng  maintain  international  law  and  order 
wh'ch  the  United  States  will  accept  as  one  of 
the  five  great  powers  In  the  new  United 
Nations  OtfanlBation.  On  the  assumption — 
BOW  dearly  unwarranted — that  this  country 
tateoded  to  return  once  more  to  the  ways 
of  tsoiatlon.  it  could  be  argued  that  we  might 
attempt  to  build  up  an  adequate  system  of 
defense  wltliout  such  training,  even  thcu^h 
we  ootdd  not  be  certain  that  In  the  event  of 
•BoUier  war  we  would  again  be  granted  a 
pnted  of  grace,  for  training  an  army  of  our 
own.  by  the  valiant  efforts  cf  our  allies.  But 
if.  as  is  now  certain,  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  enter  the  new  world  organlaatlon  for 
main  tain  tr>g  peace,  and  If  we  are  to  share,  as 
va  aluUl  share,  a  moral  re^>on&ibUlty  to  use 
force  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order,  then 
we  cannot  plan  next  time  to  stay  within  cur 
definese  while  building  up  sn  army:  we  must 
be  prepered  to  Join  a  war.  even  thout^h  we 
have  not  been  attacked,  in  order  to  do  cur 
part  In  preventing  or  restraining  aggression. 
To  do  this  effectively,  with  the  least  coet  and 
the  least  delay,  we  shall  need  a  system  of  uni- 
versal mUitary  training:  for  there  Is  no  other 
milltsjy  system  which  in  peacetime,  before  a 
war  starts,  will  build  up  a  large  reserve  for 
the  ground  force*  which  It  would  be  our  re- 
sponslbUlty to  help  provide. 

As  for  the  appropriate  tloae  to  take  action : 
We  believe  that  the  adoption  now.  and  at  this 
seeekm.  of  a  plan  tor  poetwar  military  traln- 
t»H  wooM  eerve  ae  evidence  both  to  our  pres- 
ant   slltts   and    to  our   preecnt   and   re<»nt 


enemies  of  cur  Int 
new  obligations  as  a 
It  would  put  the 
abandonment  of  isoi^tion 


finiJ 
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to  take  seriously  our 

peace-enforcing  power. 

seal  of  action  on  the 


IH    THE    N*T10H— J>    MODIL    IWQU«T   OK 

CoMPta£<)tY  SravicK 


(By  Artlur  Krock) 

WAaHiMCTOM.  July  8.— It  has  been  only  2 
..reeks  since  a  group  i  a  Congress  presented  to 
the  Nation  the  resilts  of  an  Investigation 
of  a  pubUc  problem,  the  orderly  settlement 
of  labor  illsputes.  Ihe  Inquiry  was  con- 
ducted with  that  pi  Instaklng  fairness  and 
concentration  on  ths  objective  which  have 
won  admU-atlon  for  ^any  reporU  of  British 
royal  commissions. 

Though  leaders  o  organized  labor  have 
since  violently  attached  both  the  investiga- 
tion and  the  propoails  that  grew  out  of  it. 
and  Senators  BuRTOir.  Ball,  and  Hatch,  the 
sponsors,  the  episode  demonstrated  that  con- 
greeslonal  groups  car  attain  as  high  a  plane 
of  study  as  any  oth<  r. 

Today  another  such  group  presented  as 
dispassionately  and  constructively  the  fruits 
of  another  model  cor  gresalonal  Inquiry.  Re- 
porting to  the  Hous<i  and  the  country  for  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. RepresenUtlwe  WootmcM,  of  Virginia. 
offered  an  impressive  and  well-founded  series 
ifl  compulsory,  universal 
Ip    the    postwar    period. 


of  reasons  In  favor 
mUltary    training 


armed    defense 
which   Industry  can 


permanent  ground 
small  but  sufBcient 
position    and    carry 


The  committee  in 


the  United  Nations 


Many  who  have  beet  on  the  fence  while  this 
proposal  was  being  ilcbated  will  find  in  this 
document  the  answers  to  their  doubts,  these 
doubts  growing  out  of  the  argument  that 
compulsory  mlliUry  training  would  be  the 
antithesis  of  democricy.  would  be  a  discrim- 
ination against  the  i  Ight  of  American  youth 
to  make  a  career  ai  early  as  possible,  and 
would  sow  the  seed  d  fascism. 

The  committee  mt  Jorlty.  after  listening  to 
50th  sides,  decided  that 
Is  well-founded.  And, 
quite  as  Important,  he  committee  listed  the 
other  steps  it  believe  ts  necessary  to  "respect- 
able military  postuii  for  our  Nation  in  the 
postwar  period." 

These,  while  end(irsed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  have  been  lar  jely  lost  sight  of  in  the 
vigorous  discussion  of  enforced  military 
trainln?:  contlnuin ',  scientific  research  In 
and  development  >  if  the  instruments  of 
ma  ntenance  of  means  by 
quickly  be  reconverted 


to«illltary  product!  >n:  and  a  highly  trsuned. 


air,    and    naval    force. 

,o  enforce  our  diplomatic 

out   our    commitments 


In  the  new  world  lea  jue  to  keep  the  peace. 


POWE8  T  >  BACK  mZALS 


Its  report  stressed  a  new 


factor  produced  by  t  Se  latest  World  War  and 
the  leadership  the  United  States  has  as- 
sumed. Including  tl  e  pledge — only  awaiting 
Senate  aporoval — to  loin  Its  force  with  that 
of  other  United  Na  ions  to  keep  the  peace. 
To  make  good  on  t  lis.  said  the  committee, 
a  people  must  havi  "balanced  elements  of 
greatness."  and  In^  llspensable  In  these  Is 
"commensurate  mill  tary  power."  Our  future 
secuilty.  wrote  the  '  Vcodrum  group,  depends 
and  ability  to  "protect, 
by  force  If  necessiiry.  the  principles  and 
Ideals  which  Inspind  the  formation  of  the 
World  Security  Org i  inlzatlcn." 

The  words  "prlnc:  pies  and  Ideals"  are  im- 
portant. Implicit  li  I  them  Is  a  warning  that 
these  principles  and  Ideals  may  be  threatened 
in  various  parts  of     he  world  by  members  of 


themselves  as  well  as  by 


our  recent  and  present  enemies.  In  that 
event,  they  must  tie  allowed  to  go  by  the 
board  or  this  eountiy  must  insist  ttiat,  how- 
ever powo-ful  the  vi(  tlator,  the  violation  must 
cease.  If  the  Amerl^ui  people  intend  to  give 
Mich  notice,  and  thft  It  shall  have  sufficient 
power  behind  it  to  be  respected,  Uieu  they 


must  be  in  a  miUtary  position  to  supply  that 
power. 

The  alternatives  are  cflicial  silence,  or  dip- 
lomatic note  writing  for  the  purposes  of  the 
record  only.  Either  of  these  alternatives 
would  mean  a  progressive  state  of  Importance 
for  the  United  Nations  Organization,  or  our 
withdrawal,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the 
most  recent  great  experiment  to  bring  inter- 
national peace  and  Justice, 

AS  irasiAM  iNFLTTEircx  caows 

This  Is  an  Inescapable  conclusion  from  the 
text  of  the  report,  erpjcially  that  pcwsage  in 
which  the  committee  based  our  "future  se- 
curity as  a  sovereign  nation,"  not  only  on 
maintaining  sufficient  military  power  to  en- 
force the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, but  on  holding  the  organization 
to  Its  sUted  (and  our  own)  "principles  and 
ideals"  if  need  be.  That  Is  an  argument  for 
ail  the  recommendations  of  the  group  on 
poetwar  military  policy.  Includh  g  the  com- 
pulsory training  of  American  youth,  which  is 
seldom  voiced,  and  even  the  committee  left 
it  to  l)e  read  between  the  lines. 

The  counsel  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  dislike  in  principle  the  veto 
granted  the  Big  Five  in  the  Security  Cotmcil 
In  the  Charter  of  San  Francisco;  by  those  who 
are  apprehensive  of  the  postwar  program  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  see  In  today's  ofaclai  recog- 
nition of  the  Warsaw  Government  another 
extension  of  Russian  Influence  In  Europe 
that  Is  now  strong  In  Finland.  Yugoslavia. 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
is  spreading  elsewhere;  and  also  by  those  who 
not  fearing  Russian  policy,  agree  that  Mos- 
cow's respect  for  any  nation  Is  in  prcportion 
to  the  latter's  military  strength  and  iu 
ability  to  call  a  trained  youth  quickly  to 
servlcs. 

In  its  outline  of  policy  the  committee  em- 
phasizes that  the  year  should  be  wholly 
training,  under  the  regular  military  estab- 
lishments, with  a  minimum  of  interference 
to  education  and  private  career.  As  one  of 
those  who  has  l>een  on  the  fence,  this  cor- 
respondent believes  that  the  Woodrum  group 
has  disposed  of  all  reasonable  fears  that 
democracy  would  \ie  lost  or  endangered,  and 
has  given  conclusive  reasons  for  the  disputed 
proposal. 


Veterans'  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.     Mr,   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times: 
Beadlet  Facis  Hard  Job  in  thx  Vettsans' 

Agency— Hk  Will  Deal  Wrrn  StrCH  Fbob- 

LEMS  as  Medical  Cars  amo  Pensions  fob 

15.000,000 

(By  Charles  Hurd) 

Washington,  June  9. — Few  men  will  have 
posliions  more  complex  in  responsibility  In 
the  next  few  years  than  Gen.  Omar  N.  a^ad- 
ley  in  his  new  Job  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans" Affairs.  President  Truman '.s  surprise 
announcement  Thursday  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Twelfth  Army  Group  would 
succeed  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines  within 
the  next  90  days  places  General  Bradley  In 
the  position  of  supreme  responslbUlty  for 
the  welfare  of  potentially  14,000,000  or 
15.000.000  veterans. 

He  wUl  enter  his  ofBce  under  orders  to 
modernize  an  organ  izaUou  that  already  ex- 
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pects  the  need  for  100,000  people  to  handle 
lis  "housekeeping."  and  that  will  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  carry  out  the  promises 
already  written  into  law  for  the  veterans. 

Authorities  compute  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  will  finance  the  schooling  of 
as  manj  as  1.000.000  younger  veterans  within 
the  first  5  years  after  the  war.  It  will  have 
full  supervision  and  control  over  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disabled  veterans.  In  Its  more  far- 
reaching  responsibilities,  the  agency  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  peak  of  requirements  for 
hospitalization  of  veterans  about  1976. 

CRTATEST   SURrTT    "FIRM" 

In  the  meantime,  as  other  parts  of  Us 
routine,  the  Veterans'  Administration  already 
Is  operating  the  greatest  Insurance  business 
In  the  world  by  handling  national  service 
life  Insurance  for  all  men  under  arms — in- 
surance that  can  be  converted  Into  standard 
peacetime  policies.  It  does  a  pension  busi- 
ness that  affects  all  disabled  veterans;  that 
will  carry  over  to  the  widows  and  children 
of  these  men  and  that  will  apply  In  many 
Instances  to  men  who  suffered  no  disability 
In  the  service.  The  agency  also  Is  largely  lu 
the  banking  business  under  a  law  that  di- 
rects It  to  guarantee  partly  private  loans  au- 
thorized for  veterans  to  purchase  homes, 
businesses,  or  farms. 

In  announcing  General  Bradley's  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Truman  said  that  the  streamlining 
program  would  be  announced  when  the  gen- 
eral takes  over.  He  did  not  Indicate  what  It 
would  be. 

There  have  been  many  demands  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration — long  under  fire 
by  many  critics — be  broken  apart  and  Its 
various  activities  turned  over  to  separate 
operating  bureaus.  However  efficient  that 
plan  might  be.  It  nevertheless  should  be  re- 
called that  the  agency  grew  out  of  the  need 
discovered  in  the  years  after  the  last  war  to 
coordinate  policy  and  activity  under  a  single 
head.  It  appears  more  likely,  therefore,  that 
General  Bradley  will  find  himself  with  the 
same  If  not  more,  rather  than  less,  responsi- 
bilities than  have  been  carried  by  General 
Hines. 

BXT   UP    IN    1930 

To  review  briefly,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration was  set  up  in  1930  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress. It  combined  the  old  Veterans'  Bureau, 
which  had  been  headed  by  General  Hines 
since  1923:  the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  formerly 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  the 
National  Homes  Service.  Since  that  time  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  been 
responsible  for  the  control.  dU-ectlon.  and 
management  of  all  laws  relating  to  pensions. 
Insurance,  hospitals,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  education  as  they  affect  veterans. 

The  present  agency,  with  53  branch  offices, 
today  also  works  hand  In  hand  with  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
Selective  Service  System  In  assisting  veter- 
ans, now  totaling  about  1.500.000.  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  and  find  Jobs  in  civUlan  life. 

The  greatest  attention  has  been  focused 
recently  on  alleged  Inefficiency  and  malad- 
ministration In  the  hospital  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Administration.  This  condition 
currently  Is  the  subject  of  a  stormy  Investi- 
gation by  the  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.  This  group,  head- 
ed by  Representative  John  E.  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi,  has  developed  most  of  the  legis- 
lation which  In  the  last  15  years  had  guided 
the  agency. 

OUT  or  STEP 

The  charge  has  been  made  frequently  that 
Mr.  Rankin  and  General  Hines  have  been  out 
of  step  with  the  greatly  enlarged  demands 
now  made,  l)oth  on  the  legislative  and  the 
administrative  structures,  In  handling  a 
greatly  multiplied  program  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits. 


Some  of  the  laws  affecting  veterans  seem 
to  the  laymen  to  be  absurd.  One,  for  in- 
stance, permits  a  veteran  with  a  non-service- 
connected  disability  to  enter  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital for  an  Indefinite  period  of  treatment, 
but  which  forbids  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  give  clinical  treatment  to  any  veterans 
except  those  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

On  the  administrative  side  the  biggest 
complaint  Is  about  the  delay  encountered  by 
veterans  In  having  their  claims  adjudicated 
and  by  the  relatives  of  deceased  soldiers  in 
collecting  the  war  risk  insurance.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  argues  that  the  man- 
power shortage  has  crippled  all  of  its  opera- 
tions. Against  this  claim  its  critics  contend 
that  a  large  share  of  blame  for  the  bottleneck 
rests  on  excessive  details  In  the  handling  of 
paper  work  built  up  by  the  agency  luelf. 

nxsH  POINT  or  view 

General  Eradley.  bringing  a  fresh  point  of 
view  and  considerable  executive  experience 
Into  the  position  of  Administrator,  undoubt- 
edly will  make  sweeping  changes.  It  would 
be  unrealistic,  however,  to  expect  that  these 
changes  will  be  broad. 

The  criticism  leveled  at  General  Hines  has 
been  aimed  at  him  as  the  figurehead  of  a 
system,  and  not  personally.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  best-liked  officials  In  Federal  service, 
and  It  was  notable  that  the  President,  long 
active  in  veterans'  affairs  and  a  genuine  com- 
bat veteran  of  the  last  war.  went  consider- 
ably beyond  the  normal  polite  requirements 
to  express  his  affection  for  General  Hines  and 
appreciation  of  his  service. 

The  President  put  his  finger  on  the  basic 
reason  for  change  when  he  took  pains  to 
point  out  that  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
deserve  to  have  their  affairs  supervised  by  a 
soldier  of  the  war  in  which  they  fought.        % 

The  change  In  chiefs  will  give  a  new  con- 
fidence In  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  soon 
will  l>e  Its  principal  clients.  Any  critical 
change  in  legislation  and  administration 
probably  will  require,  however,  detailed  study 
before  It  liecomes  manifest. 

Th«    VrrxaAN— BriTER    Nursing    Caee   fob 

Wounded    Is   Held   Likely   After   Recent 

Attacks 

(By  Charles  Hurd) 

Washington,  June  16 — The  condemnation 
cf  the  quality  of  care  given  to  veterans  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals,  that 
was  made  In  the  past  week  by  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
promises  to  raise  some  standards  before  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley  takes  over  as  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs.  In  rapid  echo  to 
these  criticisms,  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines, 
retiring  Administrator,  has  raised  the  clas- 
sification salaries  for  nurses,  dietitians,  so- 
cial workers  and  a  few  other  types  of  key 
employees. 

Gratification  at  this  prompt  action  Is 
tempered  among  veterans  only  by  the  ques- 
tion why  such  steps  were  not  taken  2  or 
3  years  ago.  If  they  can  be  done  now  so  ex- 
peditlovisly  they  could  have  been  done  earlier. 

The  next  question  Is:  WUl  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  now  that  It  is  in  a  position 
to  employ  persons  of  higher  caliber,  be  as 
prompt  in  firing  the  unfit  and  inefficient,  and 
often  arrogant,  workers  who  have  been  cited 
time  after  time  in  the  reports  by  the  vet- 
erans' organizations? 

LEGISLATION     NOT    CURE-ALL 

Most  conversation  about  Improvement  in 
the  care  of  veterans  deals  with  speculation 
about  necessary  legislation.  But  legislation 
is  not  the  cure-all  for  this  situation.  In  which 
the  legion  states  that  veterans'  hospitals  rate 
no  higher  In  general  service  than  the  average 
public  charity  institution.  The  laws  relat- 
ing to  veterans,  passed  since  1944  fill  a  733- 
volume  prUited  in  small  type.    Many  of  these 


are  grants  of  general  authority  that  leave  dis- 
cretion In  operation  up  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration: others  set  up  standards  In  de- 
tail that  make  administration  a  headache. 

However,  if  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  ever  asked  for  legislation  to  effect  re- 
forms. It  has  got  It.    It  can  still  get  it. 

The  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion has  shown  that  the  deficiencies  that 
exist  are  due  to  mtiahroom  growth  In  pro- 
(;rams.  an  apparent  Inability  to  think  of 
veterans  as  people  rather  than  as  statistics, 
and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
discipline  and  supervision  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  machin- 
ery Is  creaky. 

It  would  seem  Inconceivable  that  a  con- 
gressional committee  should  have  to  hear 
testimony  as  that  given  on  Thursday  by  Col. 
Louis  Verdel.  manager  of  the  Neuropsychla- 
trlc  Hospital  at  Northport.  N.  Y..  where  en- 
listed personnel  were  court-martialed  for 
mistreating  patients  and  several  former  ci- 
vilian personnel  are  under  Indictment.  Colo- 
nel Verdel  said  that  he  had  no  authority 
over  the  soldiers,  although  he  managed  the 
hospital,  because  the  soldiers  were  account- 
able only  to  an  Army  captain  commanding 
them. 

The  Legion  and  the  VFW  united  In  con- 
demning the  type  of  medical  personnel  cur- 
rently assigned  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion facilities  by  the  Army,  citing  numerous 
instances  of  doctors  v;ho  are  unsulted  to  this 
work,  unfit,  and  disinterested. 

These  are  not  matters  of  law.  but  of  or- 
ganization and  arrangement.  If  the  Army 
and  Navy  are  going  to  supply  some  of  the 
medical  personnel  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, they  have  Just  as  great  responsibility 
toward  the  veterans  as  they  have  to  main- 
tain the  high  standards  set  for  men  in 
service. 

The  armed  services,  of  course,  supply  only 
a  fraction  of  the  personnel.  The  thousands 
of  nurses,  dietitians,  and  social  workers  In 
the  hospitals  are  civilian  employees  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  pay  Increases 
supplied  for  them  supplied  two  distinct  sur- 
prises to  veterans  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons. 

On  the  one  hand  they  are  excessively  great, 
with  nurses  being  Jumped  to  a  minimum  of 
$2,000  and  a  maximum  of  $4,600;  dietitians 
from  $1.800-$2.600  to  the  bracket  of  $2,000- 
$3,800.  and  social  workers  from  $2,000-$2,300 
to  $2.60O-$3,800. 

But  the  biggest  surprise  Is  to  read  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  announcement  that 
the  new  classification  for  nurses  will  "place 
nurses  In  the  Veterans'  Administration  serv- 
ice on  a  parity  with  Army.  Navy,  and  Public 
Health   nurses." 

Little  point  Is  served  now  by  asking  why 
In  the  name  of  common  sense  veterans  have 
not  been  granted  heretofore  nursing  service 
as  good  as  that  supplied  to  soldiers  and 
sailors  or  to  ordinary  civilians  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  But  one  can  ask  In  the  name 
of  all  veterans  that  whatever  similar  diffi- 
culties exist  will  be  quickly  corrected. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  watch  also  how 
fast  the  Veterans'  Administration  acts  to 
weed  out  the  Incompetents  cited  by  the  criti- 
cal reports.  This  watching  cannot  be  done 
In  Washington,  where  aU  the  activities  blur 
Into  a  mass  picture,  but  can  be  well  and  easily 
done  by  citizen  groups  in  the  cities  adjacent 
to  veterans'  facilities  or  State  and  coimtf 
medical  organizations. 

LEGISLATION  MAT  BE  NEEDED 

A  good  start  in  Improvement  has  been  made 
on  paper  and  results  presumably  will  show 
In  the  near  future.  Nevertheless,  these  re- 
forms operate  only  at  the  lowest  leveL  Legis- 
lation may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  the 
really  lmp>orUnt  admlnlsUatlve  reforms,  par- 
ticularly an  eetabllshment  of  a  bureau  of 
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■Kdlcln*  wtthln  th«  VtUrans'  AdintnUtr«< 
tlon  with  a  ch\*t  who  atta  at  tha  ald«  of  tha 

AdmlntatraUtr. 

No  IfjruUtion  ne«l  br  (>na^«<]  to  (ip«^d  up 
tha  work  of  t^a  Vrtrrnna'  Adminiairutlon 
AdmtntatratlTe  action  alone  can  simplify  the 
pnpar  work  which  hAa  clc^c^ed  all  cbannela. 
Am  a  rula  the  la«;s  rtlatlnff  to  payment  ot  In- 
aurance  beneflta,  guaranteeing  of  loana,  and 
adjudication  of  pension  clalma  state  only  that 
luch  things  a*i»ll  be  done. 

The  Tf.erans'  bencf.u  lawi  are  rather  fcen- 
eroua  and  all-lnclualve  Some  small  changes 
are  Indicated,  an  example  twing  the  poaalble 
•itcnalon  of  time  for  the  filing  of  applications 
for  lopaia.  educational  aaalstance  and  unem- 
ployment compeni^atlon  provided  In  the  OI 
bill  of  rtghU. 

It  is  not.  however,  a  matter  In  this  Instance 
of  needing  more  beneflta.  Most  veterans 
would  be  well  staisHed  If  they  could  get  the 
beneflta  they  rate  In  a  simple,  businesslike 
procedure.  If  they  do  not.  the  Inevitable  re- 
acUiw  will  be  a  piling  up  of  demands  fur 
more  beneflu.  leading  to  an  endless  chain  of 
demancs.  promiscit,  and  delays. 

AawT  To  Chakci  Hkj  st  Howttal — OsKawL 

Ts»T  Acts  on  R»?o«t  of  iHCOMPrriwci  a  r 

Mkktal  Un:t  roa  VrrawNS 

Acting  on  reports  that  Incompetent  and 
dissatisfied  aoldlcrs  arslgned  to  duty  at  the 
Neuropsycblatrlc  Hospital  at  Northport.  Long 
Island,  a  Veterans'  Administration  facility. 
had  teen  chiefly  responsible  for  mistreatment 
of  pntlenta.  KaJ.  Gen  Thomas  A  Terry,  -cm- 
mnndlng  general  of  the  Second  Service  Com- 
mand, visited  the  hoepltal  yesterday  and 
assured  Col  Louis  Verdel.  manager,  that  any 
Army  personnal  regarded  as  unsatisfactory 
would  be  replaced. 

Colonel  Verdel  waa  toW  also  that  he  could 
•creen  out  soldiers  sent  as  replacements  whom 
he  regarded  as  ursuttnble  for  the  work. 

At  a  press  conference  at  90  Church  Street. 
General  Terry  raid  he  had  been  accompanied 
to  the  hospiUl  by  MnJ.  Oen  Joe  N  Dalton. 
deputy  director  of  personnel.  Army  Service 
Ptorces.  who  had  come  up  from  Washington. 
OencraJ  Dalton  and  Col  D  O  Hall.  Chief  of 
Personnel  Service.  CIBce  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
era!. Washington,  took  part  In  the  press  con- 
ference. 

General  Terry  and  General  Dalton  both 
emphasised  that  the  Army's  responsibility 
over  soldier  personnel  assigned  to  veterans' 
hoepltals  extended  to  discipline,  equipment, 
and  pay  and  that  training  of  the  men  for 
care  of  pe.tlenu  and  assignment  of  the  men 
to  duties  were  the  responsibility  of  the  hospi- 
tal authoriuea. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  Army  had  agreed 
to  assign  ao!dlers  for  work  In  the  hospiuls 
only  after  the  Veterans"  Administration  had 
requested  help  early  In  1M3  to  relieve  the 
manpower  ahortage.  They  said  the  Army's 
main  dlfllciilty  was  to  find  as  many  "top- 
notch"  men  as  were  needed  for  the  fecial 
work.  As  sctirces  the  Army  has  only  In- 
ductees not  regarded  as  suitable  for  overseas 
combat  duty,  recaptured  personnel  from  hos- 
pitals and  men  returned  from  overseas  with 
low  point  scores  for  discharges. 

The  Army  has  provided  1.863  ofllcers  ar:.d 
6.305  enlisted  men  to  veterans'  hospitals.  It 
has  authorised  a  maxiiAum  of  7.850  enlisted 
men.  Most  of  the  cfflcers  are  Medical  Corps 
oOcers.  mostly  civilian  doctors  in  the  hos- 
pitals who  have  been  commissioned.  There 
are  050  Army  Medical  Corps  officers  and  some 
Army  Dental  Corps  officers.  At  the  North- 
port  Hoapltal  are  3£6  enlisted  men  under  t!.e 
command  of  Capt.  Richard  P   Blerne,  Jr. 

Regardtnf  the  reported  mistreatment  of 
patlents^t  Worthport.  Oenend  Terry  said 
t»Hleac#*iiwolTlng  some  of  the  soldier  at- 
tendaata  bad  been  turned  over  to  htm  this 
yvtr  by  tlM  Vet-iraxu'  Administration,  follow - 
ti«  Ita  own  to  teat  nation.  The  evidence  was 
bf  OoJ.  Daniel  Torrey.  deputy  chief 
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of  atair.  and  Col 
both     of     the 
Charges  were  preferr^ 
of  whom  were 
a  trial  last  month 

None  of   the  chsr^ 
tlonal   attack.  Oener  il 
grew  out  of  efforts  b^ 
violent    patients.    Tli 
ment  with  a  fine  of 
heaviest  sentence,  he 

The  fact  that  the 
were  all  Neip-oes  wai; 
tlngent  at  that  time 


Jonss.  Judge  advocate, 

Bervlce    Command. 
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Involved  an  inten- 

Terry  said,  but  all 

the  soldiers  to  subdue 

ree    months'    conflne- 

•10  a  month  was  the 

said. 

loldiers  court-martialed 

becatise  all  the  con- 

vere  Negroes,  he  said. 


ElHsoa  Di  Rant  Smith 


MEMORIi^L  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  sourit  casolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol'  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday 


May  23.  1945 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  EixiroM  DnRj.NT  Smtih.  late  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RIVERS,  li  r.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  late  distinguished  Senator  Ellison 
DDR.\irr  Sbuth.  f#om  South  Carolina, 
came  while  he  was  still  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Se  late.  He  had  just 
passed  tbrcu^h  a  g  -uelling  campaign  for 
reelection  which  witnessed  his  defeat 
and  interrupted  tie  longest  'enure  of 
office  in  tlie  histor; '  of  the  Senate. 

"Cotton  Ed."  a.s  all  South  Carolinians 
knew  him.  was  a  tig  iter,  and  he  went  into 
his  campaign  with  <  very  vigor  f- 1  his  com- 
mand. However,  h  s  advanced  years  had 
taken  their  toll  an  1  his  forme.i  stalwart 
frame  was  unable  to  stand  the  terrible 
ordeal  of  the  cam  jaign  through  which 
he  had  just  passed 

Without  pain  aiid  without  notice  on 
November  17.  1944  he  suddenly  passed 
away  in  his  homejat  Lynchburg.  S.  C, 
the  home  he  loved  io  well.  At  heme  with 
his  family  and  his  friends,  his  departure 
came  in  the  manni  r  and  at  the  place  he 
would  have  liked  il  to  come. 

The  high  and  tpe  mighty,  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  cane  to  his  last  resting 
place  to  pay  him  reverence.  The  eye  of 
the  humble  Negro,  who  tilled  the  soil  of 
his  farm,  grew  dm  with  tears  as  his 
friend  was  lowereq  into  the  soil  he  loved 
so  dearly.  Statesman  and  scholar  alike 
were  hushed  as  hia  stilled  voice  would  no 
longer  be  raised  in  defense  of  States' 
rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  knore  colorful  charac- 
ter ever  served  his  State  or  Nation  than 
"Cotton  Ed  "  Smtbi.  A  passionate  be- 
liever in  the  right  qf  the  States  to  handle 
their  own  affairs,  l^e  was  relentless  in  his 
tralized  govenmient. 
Strons  Government  at 
lid  perceive  the  dan- 
)f  the  common  man. 
believed  that  "the 
ble  are  the  least  gov- 
fe  believed  that  the 
vrvvciixuii^ub  w««  |**iade  to  protect  the 
people  and  not  the  people  to  serve  the 
Ctovernment.  i 

In  his  death  th^  Senate  lost  its  most 
colorful  ctuirscter.  In  his  death  South 
Carolina  lost  its  niost  loyal  friend.    We 


fight   against    cei 
In  the  specter  of  a  i 
Washingion.  he  cc 
ger  of  the  dignity 
"CoTTOH  Ed' 
best  governed  peo^ 
emed  people." 
Giovemment  was 


bid  him  fond  adieu.  He  stands  on  the 
other  shore  waiting  to  greet  us  and  bid 
us  enter  the  house  ot  many  mansions  to 
continue  the  love  so  rudely  broken. 

To  his  loved  ones,  we  offer  our  solace 
and  comfort.    To  him  we  say: 

Sleep  on,  dear  friend,  svich  lives  as  thine 

Have  not  been  lived  In  vain. 
But  shed  an  Influence  rare,  divine. 

On  lives  that  stlU  remain. 


An  IctenuttioBalist  Drive  Against 
American  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  sovereign  people  of  130.000,000  per- 
sons are  being  regimented  physically  and 
mentally  by  rules,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tives. By  means  of  the  radio,  the 
movies,  and  other  propaganda  agencies 
paid  for  by  tlie  taxpayers  tlie  people  are 
also  being  regimented  emotionally. 
The  Internationalists  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  New  Deal  are  gradually  weaken- 
ing our  domestic  structure,  especially 
small  businesses,  which  after  all  should 
be  strengthened  and  made  the  potential, 
as  well  as  actual  bulwark  of  a  develop- 
ing free  enterprise  system. 

But  now  the  international  saboteurs 
of  free  enterprise  are  directing  a  drive 
to  regiment  and  control  American  in- 
dustry to  the  end  that  only  a  favored  few 
can  engage  In  export  business;  thus  by 
a  process  of  proposed  regimentation  and 
strangulation  foreign  business  and  in- 
dustrial favorites  will  be  able  to  live, 
thrive,  and  supplant  American  industry. 
Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting 
information  which  shows  the  extent  to 
which  the  Red  internationalists  are  op- 
erating within  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  wish  that  instead  of  a  vaca- 
tion, the  Congress  would  remain  in  ses- 
sion and  devote  its  time  during  the  next 
3  months  to  rooting  out  the  subversive 
element  now  operating  to  undermine  our 
Government,  as  indicated  by  the  material 
I  am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

A  Plan  ros  GovEHNirtNT-CoHTaoLLEB  FoaBCM 

Traox 
i.  economic  expists  ttsoe  sxrper-s.\les  agewct 

rot  P05TWAK  ZXrOKTS 

(By  William  Parker,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  WaU  Street  Journal.  July  24.  1944) 
The  Government  Is  adapting  its  wartime 
foreign-trade  machinery  to  control  America's 
overseas  commerce  for  an  indefinite  time  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Germany     •     •     • . 

The  real  problem  which  American  In- 
ternational traders  will  face  in  their  reentry 
into  world  markets  will  be  the  controls  now 
being  prepared  by  other  nations,  the  gov- 
ernmental planners  believe.  They  foresee 
centralized  buying,  control  of  credits.  Import 
and  export  licenses  as  only  a  few  of  the  bar- 
riers that  United  States  businessmen  will 
have  to  buck    •    •    •. 

As  their  answer  to  this  conception  of  early 
postwar  world  trade  conditions,  soma  Wash- 
ington offlclals  are  proposing  a  eingle  United 


States  •uper-salet  agency  through  which 
American  buaineM  could  operate     *     *     *. 

Best  candidate  for  handling  this  propoi«ed 
transition  trade  Job  is  the  U.  S.  Commer- 
cial Company,  a  aubsldiary  agency  of  the 
Forel:;n  Ecsnomlc  Administration,  jor  more 
than  2  years  the  USCC  has  been  busy  buy- 
ing strategic  materials  fur  the  Government 
on  a  global  scale.  Only  minor  adaptations 
would  be  needed,  offlclals  say,  to  transform 
this  a''*ency     *     *     *. 

Since  the  spring  of  1942,  USCC  has  been 
operating  in  the  markets  of  practically  every 
nation,  andjnore  recently  has  acted  as  agent 
for  American  importers  in  areas  barred  to 
private  traders.  This  year,  the  Company's 
purchases  are  expected  to  total  about  a  bil- 
lion doUars    •     •     *. 

In  addition  to  its  background  of  world 
trade  experience.  USCC  has  a  globe-girdling 
organisation     •     •     *. 

•  •  •  V7hen  USCC  recently  selected  a 
representative  for  Belgium— M.  S.  Szymczak. 
a  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board- 
it  made  a  significant  departure  from  the  pat- 
tern it  had  been  following.  Other  agents 
have  been  chosen  to  do  Government  pur- 
chasing and  to  handle  lend-lease  details. 
But  since  Belgium  has  figured  little,  if  at  all. 
in  either  of  these  programs,  this  appoint- 
ment has  been  interpreted  to  Indicate  the 
rSCC  is  organizing  to  act  as  the  foreign 
trade  organization  of  American  busi- 
ness    •     •     *. 

Plans  now  under  discussion  in  Washington 
do  not  specifically  contemplate  the  barring  of 
individual  manufacturers'  representatives 
from  foreign  soil.  However,  they  would  be 
encGureged  to  work  with  the  FEA  and  the 
USCC.  In  some  cases.  It  is  believed,  controls 
planned  by  foreign  nations  may  prevent  such 
individual  agents  from  operating  within 
specific  countries.     •     •     • 

•  •     •     Present     indications     are     that 

•  •  •  Groupement  or  a  similar  and  per- 
haps B.ronger  agency  under  the  provisional 
government  will  be  expanded  to  handle  all 
the  foreign  trade  of  France.  An  American 
exporter  trying  to  sell  in  France  would  do 
business   with    this   agency   or   not   at    all. 

•  •     • 

United  States  Government  experts  who 
handle  wartime  foreign  commerce  see 
Groupement  as  a  forerunner  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  almost  universal  •  •  •  Arthur  Paul, 
a  top  official  in  the  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istration, recently  told  the  Industry  and 
Commerce  Association  In  New  York:  "I  am 
worried  by  the  picture  of  what  I  see  ahead 
In  the  way  of  difficulties  for  private  foreign 
trade  caused  by  the  trend  toward  full  control 
In  other  lands,  which  trend  is  increasing,  not 
decreasing.     •     •     • 

At  this  stage  It  appears  that  substantial 
parts  of  Government  and  the  foreign-trade 
Industry  agree  that  actions  of  other  countries 
to  control  their  world  trade  will  force  this 
Nation  to  take  counter  measures. 

Government  Control  or  Foreign  Com- 
MEr.CE — Amtorg  System  Planned  fob 
United  States 

(By  William  La  Varre,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Service  Council,  delivered  at 
Export  Managers'  Club  luncheon,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  September  12,  1944) 

When  I  went  In  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  organize  an  Inter-Amerlcan  Divi- 
sion ♦  •  •  we  were  charged,  by  an  act 
of  Congress  with  an  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress, to  protect  American  trade  and  to  give 
Information.    That  was  In  January  1941. 

We  no  sooner  started  to  operate  •  •  • 
to  get  ready  for  the  coming  war,  and  to  set  up 
what  would  be  a  counterpart  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Economic  Warfare  Divi- 
sion, tnan  In  July  1941  the  President  estab- 
lished something  which  initially  was  called 
EDB — Economic  Defense  Board. 

Into  this  office  came  a  great  many  •  •  • 
Army  men    •     •     *.    The  State  Department 


had  nothing  to  do  or  to  say  about  it.  The 
Oommerce  Department  bad  nothing  to  say 

•  *     *. 

For  some  reason  •  •  •  they  changed  the 
name  shortly  to  the  BSD.  which  was  the 
Board  of  Economic  Defense.  In  Soptember 
1941.  this  Board  had  taken  on  the  Job  cf 
requiring  American  exporters  to  file  licenses 
and  to  get  applications  for  export  permits. 
In  September  of  1941.  I  found  that  through- 
cut  the  country  people  were  getting  rejected 
applications  wholesale.  •  •  •  There  were 
no  reasons  given  why  the  applications  for  ex- 
ports to  Latin  America  were  denied. 

•  •  •  At  that  time  •  •  *  Latin 
America  was  the  only  part  that  was  left  for 
free  trade  and  free  enterprise.  So,  in  con- 
trolling the  export  licenses  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  man  who  controlled  those  licenses 
could  control  the  foreign  commerce  at  that 
time — the  private  enterprise  of  the  United 
States.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  With  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Welles  and  some  of  the  other  people  in  the 
State  Department,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  we 
persuaded  the  President  to  issue  a  directive 
that  •  *  •  (a)  returned  •  •  •  ap- 
plication for  an  export  license,   would  have 

•  •  •  on  it  the  reason  why  it  was  re- 
turned. We  had  that  in  writing— but.  they 
picked  cut  some  reason  that  didn't  mean 
anything  and  usually  would  send  back  the 
application  with  that  paiticular  reason 
stated  on  It.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  that  office  gave  $5,000,000  worth 
of    licenses    to    one    pharmaceutical    house 

•  •  •  turned  down  all  the  others — this 
being  a  German  firm.  I  raised  quite  a  to-do 
about  it.     ♦      •     • 

•  •  •  there  was  another  merger  that 
put  SPAB  in  charge  and  did  away  with  the 
Economic  Defense  Board  and  brought  In  the 
Vice  President  as  Chairman.  •  ♦  •  They 
met  for  2  weeks  and  never  had  another  meet- 
ing, but  they  began  taking  on  a  great  many 
people.  We  discovered  that  In  all  SPAB  had 
six  or  seven  hundred  people. 

In  December  of  1941  the  BED  was  killed 
and  SPAB  was  split  up.  The  BEW  came  out 
of    that    shuffle    with    the    Vice    President 

•  •  •  and  a  number  of  other  people  still 
in  the  same  offices  but  using  different  letter- 
heads.    •     •     • 

At  that  time  the  Commerce  and  State  De- 
partments were  operating  under  congres- 
sional appropriations.  They  could  not  get 
any  more  money  until  the  year  was  over. 
But  the  BEW  was  able  to  obtain  all  the  funds 
It  needed  from  the  White  House  without 
going  to  Congress. 

In  January  1942  •  •  •  I  finally  was 
told  that  an  Executive  order  had  been  drawn 
up  which  was  going  to  be  announced  by  the 
President,  prohibiting  the  advertising  or  use 
of  any  private  brand  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  Everything  from  that  time  on  would 
be  made  under  the  label  of  a  victory  label. 
There  was  quite  a  campaign  ready  to  be 
released  to  the  newspapers  telling  the  peo- 
ple why  they  ought  to  go  In  for  victory  labels 
and  why  they  ought  to  give  up  their  own 
trade-marks,  as  the  document  said,  "for  the 
duration  of  the  war."  This  was  a  plan  that 
was  created  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Mllo  Perkins,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Vice  President.  The  directive  which  was 
supposed  to  be  put  Into  effect  was  on  the 
President's  desk. 

You  may  faintly  remember  that  we  came 
out  suddenly  with  an  editorial  on  the  front 
page  of  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  announc- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
In  favor  of  retaining  all  brand  names 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  (We  did  not  say  why  we  were 
making  that  statement  at  that  time.) 

We  were  able  •  •  •  to  kUl  that  •  •  *. 
As  soon  as  we  were  able  to  kill  their  wrecking 
of  •  •  •  pnvate  brand  names  for  the 
duraUon,  they  then  created  another  executive 
directive   which  prohibited.  If  It  had  been 


s(c:ned,  nny  further  advertising,  either  In  the 
United  States  or  ouUldc  of  the  United  BUtM. 
of  any  product  IX  you  mentioned  a  brand 
name     •     •     •. 

•  •  •  That  tUrted  during  March.  April, 
and  May  of  1042— and  it  took  until  July  17 
to  get  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (O.  K.'d  by  the  Pres'dent).  a  letter 
which  made  It  possible  for  American  busi- 
nesses to  continue  advertising  brand  names, 
to  spend  money  In  advertising,  and  to  have 
that  expense  considered  In  filing  Income 
tax.     •     •     • 

Well,  the  EEW  was  still  In  charge,  and  the 
next  thing  that  came  to  our  attention  was 
that  they  had  taken  on  a  great  number  of 
people,  some  of  whom  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, called  labor  consultants.  They  had  b?en 
sent  to  Latin  America  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  United  States  Ambassador  In  Latin 
America.  They  began  to  go  around  among 
American  businessmen  and  mining  people. 
They  told  them  among  other  things,  that  if 
they  did  not  sign  closed-shop  labor  agree- 
ments with  labor  In  their  communities  they 
would  not  be  granted  export  licenses  from 
the  United  States.  Gradually  the  ambassa- 
dors heard  about  it  and  when  they  did  hear 
abcut  It  we  had  a  very  long  fight  In  Wash- 
ington behind  the  scenes,  to  try  to  prohibit 
anyone  from  going  to  any  Latin-American 
country  and  threatening  a  buyer  of  our  prod- 
ucts that  unless  he  signed  a  closed-shop 
agreement  with  one  of  the  labor  movements 
In  Latin  America  his  applications  for  export 
licenses  for  machinery,  for  example,  would 
not  be  granted.  We  finally  won  that  •  •  •. 
It  was  never  announced  but  the  main  fric- 
tion that  created  it  was  the  •  •  •  de- 
velopment of  the  BEW  and  giving  the  Vice 
President  full  authority  without  consulting 
either  the  State  or  Commerce  Departments, 
for  making  known  directives.  The  President 
delegated  the  authority  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent    •     •     •• 

In  July.  1943.  the  thing  came  to  a  head 
through  the  Insistence  by  the  Vice  President 
that  he  would  insist  on  labor  clauses  before 
he  would  give  any  export  licenses.  He  In- 
sisted also  thpt  each  of  the  Latin- American 
countries  must  set  up  what  was  to  be  known 
as  a  development  corporation.  •  •  •  This 
corporation  would  take  over  a  monop>oly 
of  all  resources,  all  commerce,  all  industries, 
all  transportation,  all  communications  •  •  •. 
These  corporatiorvs  would  be  controlled  51 
percent  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  49  percent  by  the  other  Government. 
Each  corp)oratlon  would  have  a  Latin-Ameri- 
can president,  but  a  board  of  directors  of  the 
United   States  Government. 

•  •  •  They  almost  got  that  through.  At 
this  time  they  had  men  suggesting  that 
each  of  the  Latin-American  countries  would 
form  not  only  this  corporation,  but  another 
corporation  which  would  have  a  monopoly 
over  all  exports  and  imports.  When  they  ex- 
plained it  to  me  they  said  they  wanted  the 
Latin-American  countries  to  start  this  first, 
and  then  if  they  had  a  monopoly  of  exports 
and  imports  through  a  Latin-American  cor- 
poration we  in  Washington  would  have  to  do 
the  same  thing.  We  killed  that,  except  In 
Chile.  •  •  •  The  idea  was  to  put  every 
agent  of  an  American  product  down  there  cut 
of  business  and  to  set  up  a  corporation  that 
would  do  all  the  business.     •     •     • 

That  situation  came  to  a  head  because  Mr, 
Sumner  Welles  agreed  in  writing  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States:  that  we  didn't  want  to  take  over  the 
sovereign  rights  of  these  other  countries.  It 
brought  on  trouble  in  the  rubber  Industry 
because  all  the  people  down  In  the  Amazon 
Valley  who  were  deprived  of  business  In  rub- 
ber were  furious  at  having  been  put  out  cf 
business  by  a  corporation  which  took  away 
their  trading  from  them.  Finally,  In  July 
of  1943  it  blew  up  In  a  statement  which  lir. 
Jesse  Jones  made  about  the  Vice  President — 
and  which  rerulted  In  both  of  them  get- 
ting fired.    •     •     • 
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MTben  Mr.  Wallace  vant  back  to  Con- 
grcM  •  •  •  Mr.  Leo  Crcwley  WM  appointed. 
The  BSW  waa  out.  and  tbere  was  set  up  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  •  •  • 
Mr.  Crowley  •  •  •  had  also  been  ths 
Alien  Property  CuatodUn  •  •  •  people 
bad  been  In  my  oCDce  to  pxisb  alien  exports 
against  an  American  brand  name  in  Latin 
America.     •     •     • 

•  *  *  I  made  a  signed  report  which  was 
delivered  to  the  Senate  and  read  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Btbd  on  February  9.  1944. 
Ten  days  later  the  President  accepted  Mr. 
Crowley's  reaignatlon  as  Allen  Property  Cus- 
todian. •  •  •  Mr.  Crowley  continued 
then  as  the  Foreign  Economic  Admlnl.<ttrator 
and  toolc  over  lend-lease,  the  Export -Import 
Bank — all  of  the  activities  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

•  •  •  Scanetlmes  psopls  aay  •  •  • 
tb«y  cannot  understand  why  a  certain  thing 
la  done.  It  Is  }ust  or^e  more  mosaic  in  a  large 
plan.  Tbe  plan  was  published  recently  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  The  beading  was 
"Super-salea  agency  for  p>oatwar  trade,"  by 
a  »ery  clever  reporter  who  talked  to  a  gentle- 
man In  the  PEA  •  •  •  and  published 
tbia  article.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  Tbere  have  been  three  agree- 
ments made  of  which  the  American  people 
have  no  knowledge.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
American  buslneesmen  have  no  knowledge 
of  them.  •  •  •  These  agrements  have 
been  made  by  ofllclals  sent  from  Washington 
to  London,  and  they  have  been  made  with 
the  Brltlah  Oovemment.  These  agrements 
are  as  follows: 

1.  "Certain  consuming  areas  of  the  wold 
have  be«n  'reserved'  for  the  export  Indus- 
tries— factory  and  labor — of  Great  Britain. 
Neither  American  factories  nor  American  la- 
bor win  be  able  to  participate,  for  Instance, 
In  the  profits  of  foreign  trade  with  India, 
most  of  Africa,  and  with  many  nations  of  the 
Far  East. 

2.  "No  American  cltlaen — rcpreaentative  of 
an  American  factory  cr  service — will  receive  a 
passport  entitling  him  to  travel  into  certain 
areas  of  the  world  or  even  in  transit  through 
British  territory  until  his  application  for 
passport  has  been  presented  through  Wash- 
ington to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  Lon- 
Caa  (or  the  Brttah  Board  of  Trade's  approval. 

S.  "Censorship  Intercept* — from  the  for- 
eign mall  of  American  business  and  dtlzenih— 
will  be  regularly  routed  to  his  Majesty's  cen- 
sors in  Washington  and  New  York." 

No.  I  am  going  to  give  ycu  the  high  lights 
of  a  plan  which  exists.  I  dont  know  whether 
you  will  like  it  or  not.  It  u  up  to  the  people 
of  this  country  to  decide  each  man  for  him- 
self whether  he  likes  it.  In  any  event  this  Is 
a  fact: 

I  Tbe  present  administration  has  a  plan 
tinder  which  a  corporation,  established  by 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
will  summarily — when  the  signal  Is  given — 
b?  tsinwd  a  monopoly  directive  over  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  This 
Federal  corpcnatlon  will  purchase,  at  special 
discounts,  products  of  American  factories — 
many  of  whlcii  must  be  produced  according 
to  this  corporation's  speciflatlons  and  priori- 
ties, for  expert  and  sale  In  foreign  markets. 
No  private  corporation  or  cltlEen  In  the 
United  States  will  be  permitted  to  engage 
independently  or  directly  In  any  export  or 
Import  business. 

Tb  this  Washington  corporation,  rather 
than  to  private  Industries  throughout  tbe 
United  States,  must  go  all  orders  from  foreign 
customers  for  products  made  In  American 
factories  or  for  services  to  be  rendered  abroad 
by  American  cttlaens.  This  Washington  cor- 
poration will  attempt  to  retain  the  right  of 
deciding  which  brand  or  trade-mark  the  for- 
eign ctistomer  must  accept  In  lieu,  when  de- 
sired, of  any  specified  turand  name.  It  may 
also  insist  upon  the  manufacture  of  products 
tm  export  under  new  trade -marks  or  brand 
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Stales 


•  •  •  If  we  vli 
up  in  1945  with  th 
have  lost  everything 
win. 
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Government   control 
to  engage   for- 
can  have  common 
The  Government  will 
stock  of  the  corpora- 
profits  to  be  made  by 
running  such  a  corpora- 
appointment  of  Gov- 
the  board  of  such  ccr- 
wlll  be  able  to  de- 
of  the  corporation,  and 
be  tantamount  to  a 
control,    which    would 
t  Itself  having  the 
In  the  rest  of  the  world 
monopolies    the    other 
E:Agland.  France.  Holland, 
possess." 

{enough  In  Washington 

there  is  only  one  op- 

>rogram  for  setting  up 

a    Russian    Amtorg. 


this  war  and  then  end 
I  corporation,  we  shall 
we  fought  this  war  to 


Address  of  Genera^  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

USIOCNT  COMMISSIONKX  Or  THE  PHIUFFINES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  19.  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.    Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
know  the  Pilipino  ^ople  as  well  as  Gen- 
Douglas  MacArthur 
Certainly  none  can 
demonstrated  love 


eral  of  the  Army- 
knows  my  people, 
surpass  him  in  his 
for  the  Philippines 
Now  that  victor 
certain  dcubts  be 
spective  of  some. 
from  a  soldier-st 
appraisal  of  the 
reiteration  of  the 
ability  to  live  a  lif 


is  approaching,  and 
tin  to  blur  the  per- 
is inspiring  to  hear 
tesman  an  impartial 
ilipino  nation,  and  a 
lerican  faith  in  our 
of  our  own  choosing. 
Under  unanimous  feonsent  of  the  House 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  therein 
the  speech  delivered  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  before  the  C  ongress  of  the  Philip- 
pines on  July  9,  1945: 

Mr.  President  and  Igentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Phillppties.  It  Is  cause  for  pro- 
found satisfaction  to  see  this  legislative  body. 
Instrument  of  demccz  itlc  expression,  restored 
to  the  people. 

You  convene  at  a  time  when  we  are  still 
locked  In  mortal  com  Dat  with  an  enemy  who 
vigorously  seeks  to  fxplolt  racial  prejudice 
and  to  suppress  human  freedom  as  the 
Ideology  of  mankind.  Since  the  beginning  of 
time  men  have  crtisa(  led  for  freedom  and  for 
equaUty.  It  was  tt  is  passion  for  liberty 
which  Inspired  the  ar  ihitccts  of  my  own  Gov- 
ernment to  proclaimj  i>o  immutably  and  so 
beautifully  that  "all  pnen  are  created  equal" 
and  "that  they  are  eddcved  by  their  Creator 


with  cert».in  Inalienable  rlghta — that  among 
these  are  Life.  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness.  On  such  rights  rests  cur  basic 
concept  of  human  freedom.  In  defense  of 
which  we  have  fought  and  still  continue  to 
fight  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  These 
rights  are  the  very  antithesis  to  the  totali- 
tarian doctrine  which  seeks  to  regiment  the 
people  and  control  the  htiman  will  as  the 
price  for  presumed  efficiency  In  government. 
The  recent  collapse  of  one  people  after  an- 
other, dedicated  to  this  totalitarian  theory  of 
government,  offers  complete  and  eloquent 
proof  that  the  enduring  strength  of  a  body 
politic  arises  from  the  degree  of  freedom 
accorded  its  Individual  members,  and  not 
from  any  seeming  efficiency  gained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  that  freedom.  It  behooves  you 
therefore  to  safeguard  these  sacred  rights  no 
less  zealously  In  Peace  than  3rou  have  de- 
fended them  In  War. 

You  convene  at  a  time  when  you  are  soon 
to  realize  your  long-sought  political  Inde- 
pendence. Prior  to  the  start  of  hostilities  In 
the  present  war  those  who  opposed  your  In- 
dependence did  so  on  the  ground  that  you 
yet  lacked  the  stature  as  a  race  essential  to 
self-government;  that  you  lacked  the  eco- 
nomic stability  to  sustain  self-government; 
and  that  you  lacked  the  resources  essential 
to  defend  self-government.  All  these  con- 
tentions are  untenable. 

Yours  Is  a  culture  which  for  400  years  has 
prcgressively  become  a  blend  between  the 
culture  of  the  East  and  the  culture  of  the 
West,  with  resulting  racial  character  In- 
fluenced by  the  best  of  each.  Your  combat 
record  on  Bataan  and  the  magnificent  spirit- 
ual and  physical  resistance  of  the  great 
masses  of  your  people  to  the  enemy  efforts  at 
pacification  have  given  to  the  world  the  true 
measure  of  the  strength  of  your  character 
and  establlBhed  your  undisputed  spiritual 
capacity  for  self-government  under  any 
standards. 

That  strength  of  character  has  been  mani- 
fested time  and  again  when  your  people  were 
brought  under  the  extreme  test  of  enemy 
brutality  and  otherwise  subjected  to  the  hor- 
rors of  War.  During  the  battle  for  Manila  I 
have  seen  mothers  anguished  of  soul  for  their 
dead  children — I  have  seen  fathers  bereft 
of  all  whom  they  held  dear  and  with  all 
material  possessions  gone — I  have  seen  a 
continuous  line  of  refugees  from  south  Ma- 
nila slowly  trudging  north  over  the  pontoon 
bridge  on  the  Paslg — without  food,  water,  or 
shelter,  and  knowing  not  whither  to  go  in 
search  of  sanctuary — but  through  stark  ter- 
ror and  tragedy  of  It  all  there  Is  one  thing  I 
have  never  heard,  one  thing  I  have  never  seen. 
I  have  never  heard  a  whimper;  I  have  never 
seen  a  tear.  It  is  Just  that  courage  and  for- 
titude and  resiliency  of  your  people  that  ha.s 
permitted  this  city  of  Manila  to  rise  above 
the  destruction  of  February  last,  without 
starvation,  without  food  riots  or  other  dis- 
order, and  without  epidemic.  There,  was  ex- 
emplified the  strength  of  the  Filipino  char- 
acter— the  height  of  yotir  stature  as  a  race — 
adequate  answer  to  those  who  would  ques- 
tion your  spiritual  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

Those  who  would  say  that  the  economy  of 
the  country  will  not  sustain  a  free  and  Inde. 
pendent  nation  would  appear  to  anticipate 
arbitrary  tariff  barriers  to  drastically  re- 
strict or  eliminate  your  trade  with  the  United 
States.  I  am  fully  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  extend  to  you  the  full  me:LS- 
tire  of  trade  advocated  by  your  late  great 
President  Manuel  Quezon,  and  do  everything 
else  within  their  power  to  assist  you  along 
the  road  to  your  national  destiny. 

Prior  to  this  great  war  the  question  of 
national  defense  offered  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  reality  of  your  political  Inde- 
pendence. Altered  world  conditions  result- 
ing from  the  war  have  removed  this  obstacle. 
Defense  is  no  longer  national,  it  has  become 


International.  No  nation  however  powerful 
may  In  the  future  with  safety  rely  exclu- 
sively upon  its  own  defense  potentiality — 
but  must  resort  to  International  defense  In 
concert  with  other  nations.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  may  with  Impunity  fall  to 
take  such  defensive  dispositions  as  are  rea- 
sonably within  your  power,  but  rather  that 
In  addition  to  such  dispositions  you  must 
bring  yourself  Into  such  international  allne- 
ment  that  offers  best  hope  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  future  peace  In  the  Pacific  basin. 

You  convene  at  a  time  when  not  only 
must  your  people  rededlcate  themselves  and 
all  that  is  within  them  to  the  task  of  waging 
total  war  against  our  yet  unconquered 
enemy,  but  at  a  time  when  many  of  your 
cities  and  towns  lie  ravished  In  the  wake  of 
that  brutal  enemy's  retreat,  with  many 
thousands  of  your  countrymen  prostrate 
and  in  want.  Thus  the  burdens  upon  you 
are  heavy.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that 
you  operate  without  undue  friction.  Petty 
jealousy,  selfish  ambition,  and  unnecessai7 
misunderstanding  must  not  be  permitted  to 
impede  progress  and  rend  your  country. 
The  success  of  your  Joint  venture  with  Amer- 
ica offers  the  one  great  hope  for  solution  to 
the  confilctlng  problems  of  the  east  and 
west.  Now  more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
your  history  you  must  realize  the  vision  of 
the  magnificent  goal  toward  which  ycu 
strive.  Only  by  united  action  can  you  at- 
tain fruition.  In  every  other  major  step  In 
which  you  have  succeeded  you  have  done  so 
through  the  strength  of  unity.  Do  not  fail 
now. 

To  assist  you  the  Army  will  progressively 
give  you  all  the  aid  In  reconstruction  which 
the  military  situation  will  permit  and  the 
p^jpropriate  civil  agencies  of  the  United 
States  will  do  all  that  lies  within  their 
power — but  such  assistance  is  not  enough 
if  it  be  without  the  full  support  and  willing 
toil  of  your  own  people.  It  is  therefore  of 
utmost  Importance  both  In  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  your  country  that  this  legislative 
body  in  constructive  collaboration  with  the 
coordinate  branches  of  government — execu- 
tive and  Judicial — provide  the  people  with  a 
vigorous,  inspiring,  impartial,  and  discerning 
leadership  on  a  course  realistically  charted  to 
serve  these  great  national  purposes. 

In  the  46  years  of  my  military  service,  large 
parts  of  which  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people,  no  honors 
that  I  have  received  have  moved  me  more 
deeply  than  those  this  Congress  has  recently 
bestowed  upon  me.  I  accept  them  with  a 
full  heart  as  a  tribute  to  the  historic  part 
my  country  has  played  in  the  progress  of 
your  people.  I  accept  them  and  throughout 
life  shall  treasvire  them  In  token  of  the 
mutual  understanding,  faith,  and  affection 
which  binds  us,  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  relations  between  the  American  and 
Filipino  people  are  sanctified  by  Ihe  blood 
of  both  nobly  and  selflessly  shed  upcin  Philip- 
pine soil.  From  north  to  south,  from  east 
to  west,  the  stark,  white  crosses  dot  your 
landscape  where  we  laid  our  mutual  dead  to 
sleep  forever.  Their  sacrifice  lives  iis  a  fiam- 
Ing  torch  to  fire  the  will  and  steel  the  hearts 
of  freemen  to  resist  likewise  If  nee<l  be  unto 
death,  all  efforts,  however  devious  tie  means, 
to  compromise  that  freedom  for  which  they 
died. 

God  grant  that  your  people  may  with  the 
same  fortitude  and  determination  that  has 
permitted  them  with  unyielding  spirits  to 
rise  above  the  stern  realities  of  the  past,  face 
the  future  with  Faith  and  Hope,  erect  and 
unafraid;  God  grant  that  under  yoor  leader- 
ship they  may  march  proudly  forward  to  high 
destiny  of  honor  and  dignity  among  all  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  That  wlU  be  my  prayer 
always. 


My  Conception  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  July  17.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  the 
following  eloquent  statement  by  Alex 
Kanter,  commander,  Minneapolis  Post, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States.  The  statement  is  reprinted  from 
the  Minnesota  Legionnaire: 

BIT  CONCEPTION   Or  LIBKRTT 

(By  Alex  Kanter,  commander,  Minneapolis 
Past.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States) 

Some  of  us  have  chosen  America  as  the 
land  of  our  adoption;  the  rest  have  come 
from  those  who  did  the  same. 

Regardless  whether  your  ancestors  are  the 
early  Pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  at  Plym- 
outh Rock,  the  Quakers  In  Philadelphia, 
the  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Catholics 
in  Maryland,  or  whether  they  are  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or,  Jew  they  came  for  one  purpose: 
they  sought  liberty;  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion, freedom  from  want,  freedom  to  be 
themselves. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  first 
of  all  we  seek  liberty?  I  often  wonder 
whether  we  do  not  rest  our  hopes  too  much 
upon  constitutions,  upon  laws,  and  upon 
courts.  These  are  false  hop)es;  believe  me. 
these  are  false  hopes.  Liberty  lies  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  When  it  dies 
there  no  constitution,  no  law,  no  court  can 
save  It. 

And  what  Is  this  liberty  which  must  lie 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women?  I  cannot 
define  It;  I  can  only  tell  you  my  own  faith. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  Is  not 
too  sure  that  It  Is  right.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
Is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  imderstand  the 
minds  of  other  men  and  women.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  weighs  their 
Interests  alongside  Its  own  without  bias. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  of  Him  who. 
near  2,000  years  ago.  taught  mankind  that 
le-sson  It  has  never  learned,  but  has  never 
quite  forgotten. 

American  liberty  Is  a  religion;  It  Is  a  thing 
of  the  spirit.  It  Is  an  Inspiration  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  not  alone  a  free  life 
but  a  better  life.  The  belief  in  the  four 
freedoms  of  common  humanity;  the  belief  In 
man  created  free.  In  the  Imaqe  of  God.  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man — Is  the  crucial  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  enemies  we  face  today.  In  It 
lies  the  absolute  unity  of  our  alliance,  op- 
posed to  the  oneness  of  the  evil  we  hate. 

In  America,  men  and  women  of  varying 
religious,  racial,  and  national  groups  must 
live  together  as  members  of  a  family.  Where 
bonds  of  understanding  and  mutual  appre- 
ciation hold  a  family  together,  it  cannot  be 
disrupted  by  Influences  from  without.  But 
when  there  is  hatred  or  suspicion  among  lU 
members,  a  hostile  stranger  can  disintegrate 
the  family  and  destroy  it. 

America  knows  neither  Protestant.  Catholic 
or  Jew  as  such,  It  knows  them  only  as  free 
men  and  women,  free  to  worship  their  God  as 
they  may  choose,  free  to  have  their  opinions 
with  the  right  to  state  them  freely  subject 
to  the  laws  created  for  the  common  good. 

America  has  been  Immortalized  as  the  land 
of  the  free.  It  must  be  kept  so  for  In 
America  we  are  not  Interested  In  what  a  man 
believes,  but  what  other  peopl-  think  about 
him  and  do  to  him  because  of  what  he  be- 
lieves.   Here  there  is  no  sanction  to  bigotry. 


Foe  when  we  lose  the  right  to  be  different, 
we  loee  the  right  to  be  free. 

River  channels  can  be  diverted,  desert  lands 
irrigated,  minerals  brought  forth  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  su'face  because 
they  be  things  concrete,  but  no  law  can 
change  the  state  of  mind.  Mind  Is  of  the 
abstract.  Things  In  the  abstract  cannot  be 
altered  by  legislation,  but  only  altered  by 
education,  education  to  the  effect  that  all 
men  and  all  women  have  the  right  to  live  as 
free  men  and  women. 

The  freedoms  of  common  humanity  are  as 
much  elements  of  man's  needs  as  air  and 
sunlight,  bread  and  salt.  Deprive  him  of  all 
these  freedoms  and  he  dies;  deprive  him  of  a 
part  of  them  and  a  part  of  him  withers.  Give 
them  to  him  in  full  and  abundant  measures 
and  he  will  cross  the  threshold  of  a  new  age — 
the  greatest  age  of  man. 

These  freedoms  are  the  rights  of  man  of 
every  creed  and  every  race  wherever  they  live. 
The  essence  of  this  Nation — the  one  thing 
that  more  than  any  other  has  made  us  great 
in  the  eyes  of  mankind — is  the  principle  of 
Individual  liberty — the  dignity  and  the  equal 
status  of  man  that  imderlles  our  entire  politi- 
cal and  social  structure.  Men  unrelated  In 
racial  origin,  drawn  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  professing  every  known  religious 
creed,  combined  their  talents  and  their  efforts 
to  create  a  new  v  orld.  They  brought  with 
them  few  material  possessions,  but  they  did 
Import  many  cultural  heritages  from  the  old 
world  which  have  greatly  enriched  otir  na- 
tional life.  They  came  to  the  Ifew  World  to 
shake  off  rather  than  transplant  the  animosi- 
ties of  Europe.  This  was  the  goal  of  thoee 
divers  peoples  who  fled  to  these  shores  from 
the  oppression,  the  bigotry,  and  the  hatreds 
of  the  Old  World. 

This  deathless  heritage  was  what  the 
fathers  sought  to  perpetuate  when  they  de- 
clared In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  all  men  were  created  equal  and  were 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  among  which  were  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This  was 
what  they  strove  to  protect  when  they  wrote 
Into  the  Constitution  the  guaranties  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  and  religion,  and  of 
equality  before  the  law. 

The  jews,  like  all  other  groups,  have  made 
notable  contributions  to  our  greatness.  They, 
like  the  other  groups,  have  their  heroes  In 
today's  war  of  freedom. 

The  rising  movement  for  American  Inde- 
pendence found  a  source  of  Inspiration  in 
the  Bible.  The  colonists  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  as  the  Israelites  had  traversed  the 
Red  Sea.  They  had  fought  the  Indians  as 
the  Twelve  Tribes  had  struggled  against  the 
Canaanltes.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the 
rift  between  the  Colonies  and  England,  Jews 
were  active  in  the  patriotic  causes. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  great  Decla- 
ration by  the  founders  of  this  Republic 
should  have  touched  the  innermost  heart  of 
Jews?  What  wonder  that  the  banner  of  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  human  equality 
should  have  found  so  deep  a  response  among 
those  seeking  sanctuary  from  rellglovis  per- 
secution? 

Col.  Isaac  Franks,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington. 

Benjamin  Nones  was  a  French  Jew  fired  by 

the  same  sentiments  that  enlisted  Lafayette. 

Maym  Solomon,  a  Polish  Immigrant  Jew, 

was  one  of  the  chief  financial  supporters  of 

the  Continental  Armies. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  Judah  Tuors,  of  Louisi- 
ana, volunteered  under  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
It  was  his  own  generosity  that  made  It  pos- 
sible to  complete  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill. 

Inthj  War  Between  the  States,  10,000  Jewa 
served  with  distinction  and  honor  in  both 
the  northern  and  southern  armies. 

The  Jewish  Cemetery  at  Richmond,  'Va., 
one  of  the  cemeteries  where  lie  buried  Con- 
federate soldiers  of  our  faith  who  were  lulled 
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In  •rtlon.  been  mute  but  eloquent  testimony 
of  their  loyal  and  heroic  devotion. 

In  the  BpanlJh -American  War  many  thou- 
■anda  of  Jew*  anawered  the  call;  amon«;  the 
ftrat  Americana  who  fcU  In  the  charge  on 
Manila  was  a  Jew. 

In  the  World  War  n.  American  Jews,  com- 
prising a  phalanx  500.000  alrong.  battled 
for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  land  and  aea 
and  in  the  air.  forming  about  S  pereent  of 
tH*  pofMilatloD.  they  contributed  nearly  5 
percent  of  the  fighting  fcMrea. 

Tha  Jew  of  France  la.  If  anything,  more 
Intensely  Prench  than  Jewtab.  haying  settled 
in  Burgundy  and  Tourran  In  the  Ofth  c*n- 
-tury  The  Jew  of  Germany  waa  as  much  Im- 
bued with  the  patriotic  Ideals  which  has 
made  th«  0«nnaa  Empire  as  any  subject 
who  yielded  bla  blood  to  form  the  cement  of 
tha  Imperial  Kmplre  fabric. 

X  eauDOt  beUere  that  It  is  our  destiny  tn 
hat«   oiM   another.    In    the   h?art   of   earh 
normal  human  being  there  Is  a  great  yeanl- 
ing for  the  brotherhood  of  man.    Thit  goal 
la  not  Impossible  If  we  but  consclentlirjsly 
strive  to  be  that  which  is  within  the  re«rh 
of  all  good  neighbors  and  friends  with  a'.  I 
our  fellow  men.    Let  us  then  lock  to  the 
future,  not  as  members  of  nations  confined 
In  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  stmlt-JacKet 
of  ardsm.  but  as  a  free  people  Imbued  with 
•  rcapcct  for  the  dl:;nlty  of  each  Individual. 
Each  one  of  us  can  be  a  better  Jew,  a  better 
Protestant,   a    better   Catholic,   or    a   better 
citizen,  whatever  his  faith  may  be.    Then  vce 
ahall  be  on  the  right  rocd  and  the  promise  cf 
a  great  free  nation  will  not  then  have  been 
ahattered      America     will     be.     instead,     a 
stronger  Ration  morally  and  spiritually,   a 
Ration  wisely  prepare*'  to  dsfend  itself  and 
able  to  play  lt<i  man!y  part  tn  world  affairs 
with  an  Intelligent  and  robtist  sense  of  Jus- 
Uce. 

Gripped  In  this  great  world  struggle,  let 
us  ask  ourselves.  "Why  pour  cut  this  blood 
If  not  to  emerge  a  nation  enriched  In  our 
own  way  of  ll'e?"  Why  all  this  agony,  if  not 
to  bring  forth  an  America  and  a  world  un- 
raviahcd  by  the  hates  and  lusts  of  another 
day.  that  it  will  be  a  just  power  as  well  as 
a  great  one. 

Let  us  hope  that  It  will  be  so.  Let  us 
work  together  to  see  that  It  ahall  b3.  And 
vben  the  task  la  done,  let  us  walk  among 
proud  leas  of  our  power,  than  of  our 
:t  for  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 


Hob.  Brooks  Flefcher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATrVES 

Tuesday,  July  3,  1945 

Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  Members  of  this  House  who  served 
^ith  him  are  saddened  to  Jer.m  of  the 
passing  of  that  distlngui5hed  Ohioan, 
Hon.  Brooks  Fletcher,  who  was  for  a 
number  of  terms  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  bom  and  grew  to 
young  manhood  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio, 
near  a  village  called  Mechanicstown.  His 
parents  were  highly  respected  members 
of  their  community,  but  were  not.  how- 
ever, people  of  wealth.  Brooks  was  a 
young  fellow  with  great  ambition  and 
left  home  at  an  early  age  determined  to 
'  secure  a  college  education.  He  did  what 
most  people  of  this  day  would  regard  as 
Qiiii  innahlT  heavy  work  in  a  mill,  but 
lie  teally  triumphed  in  his  struggle  for  a 


The 


sue  «ssful. 


ex ere  I  se 


higher  education 
Mount  Union  Col 
He  then  engaged 
ness,  first  at 
Marion.  Ohio 
w  as  most  devoted 
he  was  very 
He  devoted 
to  the  preparation 
only  did  he 
to  the  substance 
studied  thoroughfj- 
all  the  rules  in 
lectures.    The 
votion  to  his  w 
front  rank  of 
for  his  services 
the  country,  and 
for  him  to  know 
satisfy  his 
grec.    By  his 
he  succeeded  in 
the  leaders  of  his 

He  will  be 
mirers.    I  know  t 
who  served  wit 
House  is  with 
their  loss. 


missed 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


On  the  life 
Hon.  Hampton 
S3ntative  from 


"Uncle   Hamp 
knew  him,  was 
Many  years  ago 


and  graduated  from 
ege  at  Alliance,  Ohio, 
n  the  newspaper  busi- 
Alliajice.  Ohio,  and  later  at 
work  to  which  he 
however,  and  in  which 
was  lecturing, 
himself  most  painstakingly 
of  his  lectures.    Not 
great  care  in  regard 
of  his  lectures  but  he 
and  observed  strictly 
retard  to  the  delivery  of 
result  cf  tills  earnest  de- 
placed  him  in  the 
lectjurers  of  his  day.    Calls 
(ame  from  all  parts  of 
it  was  most  gratifying 
that  he  did  not  fail  to 
audieices  to  an  uiiusual  de- 
earnest  and  intense  efforts 
slacing  himself  among 
chosen  profession. 

by  his  host  of  ad- 

lat  the  sympathy  of  all 

Mr.  Fletcher  in  this 

bereaved  family  in 


lis 


Flamptoi  Pitts  Falmer 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


so  rrH 


CASOLINA 

OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  May  23.  1945 


character,  and  public  service  of 

r  ms  FuLMxa  late  a  Repre- 
tle  State  of  South  Carolina 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  the  late  Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer  came 
to  the  Nation  and  to  his  beloved  State 
of  South  Carolina .  as  most  shocking  news, 
without  warning,  this 
collapsed  in  his  apart- 


Suddenly,    and 

great  statesman 

ment  in  Washington,  on  October  19, 1944. 


as  we  affectionately 
II  farmer  and  a  banker, 
he  discontinued  his  in- 
terest in  bankini ;  and  devoted  his  entire 
time  to  the  interest  of  agriculture.  Be- 
ing the  owner  oi  the  extensive  farming 
lands  of  his  native  county  of  Orange- 
burg, he  knew  at  first  hand  the  perplex- 
ing problems  wh  ch  confronted  him  who 
tills  the  soil.  After  his  many  years  of 
illustrious  servic?  in  the  House  and  as  a 
member  of  the  C<  mmittee  on  Agriculture, 
he  became  its  chiirman,  and  it  befell  his 
honor  to  steer  innumerable  pieces  of 
legislation  through  the  Congress  de- 
signed to  protec .  and  dignify  American 
agriculture  forever. 

No  man  has  ^ver  served  in  the  Con- 
gress of  these  Urited  States  who  was  bet- 
ter known  to  th4  American  farmer.  No 
man  has  ever  sm-ved  in  the  Congress  of 
these  United  States  who  was  t)etter  loved 
by  the  farmer  tljan  Hampton  Pitts  Ftjl- 
MES.  No  man  aver  serv(?d  in  the  Con- 
gress of  these  iJnited  Slates  who  was 
better  loved  by  liis  native  State  of  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  FuLMER  khew  that  his  death  could 
come  at  any  time  because  he  had  had 
niuaeroiis  heart  attacks  from  which  he 


recovered.    In  spite  of  this,  he  stayed  at 
his  post  to  serve  his  beloved  State  and 
Nation.    Of  him  it  could  be  said. 
Serene.  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait. 

Nor  care  for  wind,  or  tide,  or  sea. 
I  rave  no  more  'gainst  time  or  fate. 

For,  Lo!  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I  stay  ray  haste,  I  make  delays. 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 
I  stand  amid  the  eternal  ways 

And  what  Is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 
The  friends  I  seek  are  seeking  me; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  aatray. 
Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I  stand  alone? 

I  wait  with  Joy  the  future  years. 
My  heart  shall  reap  where  It  hath  sown. 

And  gamer  up  Its  fruit  of  tears. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky. 

The  tidal  wave  unto  the  sea; 
Nor  time,  nor  space,  nor  deep,  nor  high. 

Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 


Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter; 

LotnsviLLE.  Kt.,  June  5.  1045. 
Mr.  Tom  WALLAcr, 

Editor,  Louisville  Times, 

Louisville.  Ky. 

Dear  Tom:  I  wish  to  comment  on  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Issue  of  the  Times  for  May  30, 
entitled  "Stop,  Look.  Listen"  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  writer  of  the  editorial  does 
not  understand  the  situation. 

One  starte  with  the  proposition  that  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  for  the  rail- 
roads to  establish  Just  and  reasonable  Joint 
rates  and  through  routes  and,  of  course,  two 
or  more  railroads  cannot  establish  such  Joint 
rates  and  through  routes  without  confer- 
ences with  each  other.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
past  there  have  been  many  Instances  of 
abuses  arising  out  of  these  Joint  confer- 
ences in  what  are  called  rate  committees. 
Tile  Department  of  Justice  has  instituted 
suits  to  enjoin  the  railroads  from  engaging 
in  such  conferences  on  the  ground  that 
same  are  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws. 
Should  Injunctions  be  granted  that  would 
prohibit  the  railroads  from  so  conferring, 
it  Is  difficult  to  s(?e  how  they  could  func- 
tion in  the  establishment  of  through  routes 
and  Joint  rates. 

The  bill  to  which  you  refer,  known  as  the 
Bu'.wlnkle  bill,  has  been  drafted  as  a  result 
of  conferences  between  the  shippers  and  the 
railroads  with  a  view  to  improving  this  sit- 
uation. Under  Its  provisions,  the  rallrosd 
conferences  in  the  future  will  be  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  that  Ixxly  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  establishing  rules  and  regulations 
governing  such  conferences.  The  bill  hns 
not  only  bsen  endorsed  by  many  shipper 
organizations,  but  also  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  endorsed  It  in  principle  and  sug- 
gested certain  amendments  which  would 
clarify  the  powers  granted  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  supervision  and 
regulation. 
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Unless  sonre  such  legislation  Is  passJd,  the 
Buccesiftil  prosecution  of  the  suit  InsUtuted 
by"  the  Department  of  Justice  would  result 
in  chaos  because  the  railroads  would  be,  on 
the  one  hand,  required  to  establish  tarough 
routes  and  Joint  rates  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  prohibited  from  conferring  so  as  to 
agree  upon  the  establishment  ol  such 
through  routes  and  Joint  rates.  I  assure 
you  that  the  proposed  legislation  coiild  not 
possibly  "undo  part  or  all  of  the  rate  victory 
which  the  South  won  from  the  In'erstate 
Commerce  Commission  after  a  lone,  bard 
battle."  In  fact,  this  decision  o'  th*  Com- 
mission requires  the  carriers  to  "coUeitlvely" 
prepare  and  submit  a  uniform  classlScatlon 
for  application  Uiroughout  the  United  States, 
'and  this  cannot  possibly  be  done  "vlthout 
extended  conferences  and  agreemenu. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  V.  Noi'.MAN. 


Appropriations,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
First  Session,  and  Funds  for  War  Activ- 
ities and  Nonwar  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 


or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Friday,  July  20,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  presenting  this  appropriation 
resume  for  the  *lrst  session  of  the  Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress.  I  shall  include  with  it 
an  accounting  for  the  war  program  and 
a  rather  comprehensive  report  upon 
nonwar  expenditures,  which  should  be 
of  more  than  usual  interest  at  this  time. 

War  appropriations  continue  to  bulk 
large,  even  though  one  of  the  enemy 
powers  has  unconditionally  surrendered. 
Until  Japan  Is  brought  to  terms,  war 
outlays  may  be  expected  to  continue  to 
run  into  large  figures.  It  is  true  there 
will  be  a  numerically  smaller  military 
force  and  there  vrill  be  less  procuction 
with  one  enemy  beaten.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  remoteness  of  the  Pacific  the- 
aters of  operation  and  the  amphibious 
phases  of  the  war  entail  loglsticfJ  con- 
siderations which  occasion  expenses  that 
offset  to  an  appreciable  extent  lessened 
demands  consequent  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  Germany. 

For  the  session  just  closing,  appro- 
priation measures  have  carried  amounts 
aggregating  $58,921,422,229.76.  Such 
sum  excludes  the  so-called  permanent 
appropriations,  which  total  $7,978,874,- 
874.08,  Tliese  are  appropriations  which 
occur  automatically  pursuant  to  former 
legislative  enactments  and  embrace  a 
multitude  of  items.  The  major  portion 
of  the  sum  indicated,  however,  is  for 
these  four  objects: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt..  $4.  500  COO.  000 
Refund   of  Internal-revenue 

collections 1,  641  760,  000 

Excess-profits      tax      refund 

bonds... _     1.  068,  000,  000 

Cumulative  sinking  fund...        587.561,230 

Omitting  the  permanent  appiropria- 
tions,  the  tota.  appropriations  for  the 
session  —  $58,921,422,229.76  —  compares 
with  a  total  of  $60,782,443,260.64,  appro- 
priated over  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 


While  not  a  marked  reduction,  it  Is  a  re- 
duction of  $1,861,021,030.88,  and  is  indic- 
ative of  the  downward  trend  which  may 
be  expected  from  now  on.  While  the 
prosecution  of  the  Japanese  war  will  con- 
tinue to  impose  heavy  demands  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  falling  off  of  appro- 
piiations  for  the  armed  services,  and  we 
may  expect  to  see  lessening  budgets  for 
war  purposes  by  civilian  agencies  which 
have  had  a  part  In  the  war  program. 
Lend-lease,  for  example,  for  which  over 
$30,000,000,000  have  been  directly  ap- 
propriated. Is  on  the  way  out.  As  against 
$3,538,869,000  made  available  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  the  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1946  is  $2,475,030,000. 
The  distinguished  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  made  this  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee on  June  13.  1945: 

Insofar  as  lend-lease  Is  concerned,  other 
than  to  countries  that  are  directly  associated 
with  the  redeployment  and  occupation  activi- 
ties of  our  forces  in  Europe  and  with  the 
Japanese  war,  lend-lease  Is  practically  on  the 
verge  of  being  wound  up. 

Of  course,  all  entertain  the  hope  that 
the  Japanese  war  may  be  brought  to  an 
early  close.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  people  of  Japan  can  long  survive  the 
terrific   bombings   by  our   growing   air 


forces    operating    from    bstses    in    the 
Marianas,   the   Philippines.    Iwo    Jlma. 
Okinawa,  and  from  numbers  of  naval 
carriers.    Overpowering  air  misht  was 
the  undoing  of  Germany,  and  It  should 
be  as  effective  against  Japan.   When  that 
happens  the  committee  inxmediately  will 
launch  upon  a  program  to  recapture 
every  dollar  not  needed  for  demobiliza- 
tion and  readjustment  to  peacetime  con- 
ditions.   Much   that   has   been   appro- 
priated for  war,  therefore,  may  be  recov- 
ered.   Recoveries    have    been    effected 
thus  far.  pursuant  to  committee  action, 
of  $3,192,119,000  of  prior  appropriations 
and  of  $1,165.000000  of  contractual  au- 
thorizations.   While  that  may  appear  to 
be  a  small  amount  In  relation  to  war 
appropriation     totals,     the     combined 
amount  represents  a  very  considerable 
percentage  of  what  we  may  expect  as  a 
postwar  annual  budget.    Irrespective  of 
the  progress  of  the  war.  the  committee 
plans  to  review  appropriations  for  war 
purposes  In  mid  fiscal  year  with  the  view 
to  recapturing  any  amounts  which  then 
may  appear  to  be  unnecessary. 

BtTDCET  ESTIMATES  AND  APPHOPRIATIONS 

There  follows  a  tabulation  comparing 
Budget  estimates  and  new  direct  appro- 
priations made  during  the  current 
session : 


Co7nparison    of   amounts  of  direct   appropriations  carried   in   appropriation    bills.   79th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  compared  u:ith  Budget  estimates  for  such  bills 


Bin 


KEGl'LAE  ANNVAL  BILLS,   1S4« 


Drpartment  ol  .\ericulture. 

District  of  Coluinnia 

In(ifr€'n'l''nt  ottices 

Interior  Uepartment 


Department  of  Labor,  Federal  Security  Agencj-,  and 
rolaf'd  indepen<lent  afjeneies: 

Labor,  IJepartn:ent  of... 

Krdwal  Security  Agency 

Kelated  agencies 


Total. 


liesislative  branch. 

Military 

Navy 


Amount  of  Budget 
estimate 


$428, 909,  can.  00 

07, 344, 205. 00 

3. 2BS,  160, 718. 00 

143, 839, 147. 00 


70.  529.  300.  DO 
660,  7;{4.  4«0.  (10 
3y«,  S75,  775.  00 


Amount  of  appro- 
priations 


lass,  931.  530.  no 

55, 635,  efl(i.  00 

3,121,900,230.00 

111,6W).  258.00 


M.  128. 884. 00 
C61,885,179.00 
384. 603, 198. 00 


Inrrcasc  (+)  or 
decn-ase  (— ). 
appropriations 
compared  with 
estimates 


-f  $161.. 11?.  470 

-l.fiBK.545 

-173.3IW.48S 

-32,148,8M 


-1,400.416 

-1-1, 150,  n» 

-14.972,  SU 


1,  i:?0, 839,  565. 00         1, 115, 617, 256. 00 


-15,222,309 


ftste.   Justice,  and   Commerce   Departments,  and 
Judiciary: 

i^tate . — -...-.. 

Ju.-;tiee 

Conimerce .— .— 

The  Judiciary 


Total. 


Treasury  and  Post  Offiee  Derartments: 

Trea.'tury  DeT>artment 

lost  Office  Department.—^ 


Total 

Vsu  Department— Civil  .'urctions — 
*rctal,  regular  annual  bills 


Sirn-EMENTAL,      DtnCirNCT      AND      MISCEU-ANEOrS 

BILLS 


Sa  482, 070. 66 
21, 963, 093.  400.  00 
23, 899, 153, 050.  00 


50,994.481.66 
21,  496. 902. 03a  00 
23,601,136,064.00 


77, 988, 900. 00 

W,  322,  500. 00 

'81,931.000.00 

15, 152. 400. 00 


2<i7, 394, 800. 00 


300. 512. 100. 00 
1, 065,  535,  730. 00 


1,362,047.830.00 
104, 263,  240. 00 


73,754,400.00 
93.768,90a00 
83.008,000.00 
1000,400.00 


265, 521.  700. 00 


285.771.300.00 
1, 057, 186, 805. 00 


61712,126,065.66 


First  defScienry  bill,  1945 

Second  deficiency  bill.  1C45 

Second  supplemental  bill,  1945 

Nfltional  war  Acencies.  1946 - 

Misctlianeous  (House  joint  resolutions). 


Total,  gupplemenUl,  deficiency,  and  miscel- 
laneous. 


rermanent  annual  appropriations. 
Grand  total. 


2. 413, 230. 528.  31 

3, 184.  499.  .'4'.'.  79 

18,  4.33,  WW.  HO 

882,176,.'^  no.  tKJ 

255, 386,  4S0.  VO 


6,753,716,068.10 


l,34t<IMllO5-00 
11%  400.  MB.  00 


+512,411 
-406. 191, 370 
-2W,01«,98« 


-4,  234.  500 

+  l,44<i,40«> 

+  1.677,000 

-762,000 


-1,873,100 


-10.740,800 

-8. 348, 915 


-19. 089.713 
+8.187,710 


51. 874, 738, 344.88 


-837,887,821 


2,373,837,128.31 
3. 636, 303,  470. 79 


769,  364, 850. 00 
267, 278,  530. 00 


7,0*6,688,985.10 


-39,383.400 
+461, 703, 937 

-18.433,000 
-112.811.0SO 

+  11,892.050 


+292.9*7.927 


» $5,335,000  transferred  to  second  supplemental  bUl,  1945. 
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The  preceding  table  excludes  reappro- 
piiatioti5  and  contractual  authorizations. 
Both  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  when 
drawinR  companions  with  pnor  fiscal 
yean,  since  amounts  reapproprtated  pre- 
viously have  been  char(?ed  to  the  fiscal 
years  for  which  onginally  appropriated, 
and  contractual  authorizations  may  or 
nmy  not  be  availed  of.  True,  added  to 
new  appropnations.  they  give  the  aggre- 
gate of  obligational  availabiLty.  for 
wlMitever  that  may  be  worth,  but.  aside 
from  authorized  commitments  which  are 
availed  of.  thereby  requirlnR  future  ap- 
I>rapriations  for  their  liquidation,  there 
is  DO  addition  to  the  public  debt  which 
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previously  has  npt  been  talten  Into  ac- 
count. Contrac1)ual  authorizations  dur- 
ing  the  past  sej^ion  aggregate  $1,399.- 
008,413,  the  great  bulk  of  which  pertains 
to  the  Nary.  Ifeappropriations  aggre- 
gate an  amount  upward  of  $17,000,000,- 
000.  and  $17.00t),000,000  plus  of  that 
amount  is  made  up  of  unused  Army 
funds,  heretofon?  reported  and  charged 
as  appropriated  jfunds,  though  not  obli- 
gated prior  to  Jiily  1,  1945. 

All  in  all.  as  previously  stated,  the 
trend  is  downwird  and  all  signs  point 
to  its  being  markedly  downward  hence- 
forward. 


Summary  of  ajrproprtations  and  contract  tuthorizations  for  tear  actiiMties.  as  of  July  17,  1945 


Pftrtkulan 


Army 


A  t>rn)CT  Ution>  rvmrtM 

ApproivtMlon*  uaM  to  Bqirfdstc 


coatnct  antboriok- 


K»t  tot«l  apf>rn(:<rm( low 

l.jpt:  Ap(>ru|>rMMH>ii»  f»|n«to>l  by  ( 
Utfqaldktrd  cvotncc  •utiujriutioas 


T»U1  wat  »ctivitk9,„..l„.. . 





102%  7)8,^  V 
>l«B.aO<4H 


Ta,n*,m,; 


aXK^IM^TSt 


The  war  co«t  has  been  appalling,  both 
In  treasure  and  ttres  lost  and  wrecked. 

The  consequent  debt  becomes  a  chal- 
lenge as  to  how  best  to  proceed  with  its 
liquidation  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the  general  welfare.  It  is  a  matter  of 
transcending  importance  and  shculd  not 
awmit  victory.  We  have  been  slow  in 
making  plans  for  a  peace  economy  and 
in  working  out  procedures  for  effectuat- 
ing such  plans. 

We  have  confronting  us  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt  and  the  payment 
annually  of  a  huge  rate  of  interest  there- 
on. The  latter  will  be  an  annually  re- 
curring expense  and  must  be  met  from 
current  revenues.  How  much,  in  addi- 
tion, should  be  allocated  from  current 
revenues  for  public-debt  retirement?  Is 
retirement  to  proceed  along  a  pro- 
grammed course,  or  depend  upon  such 
surpluses  as  may  be  left  each  year  after 
satisfying  other  obligations? 

We  have  also  confronting  us  our  obli- 
gatfons  to  the  \'cterans.  Veterans'  aid 
and  care  may  run  between  three  and 
Are  billion  dollars  annually,  perhaps 
more.  That  likewise  will  be  an  annually 
recurring  expense  chargeable  to  current 
revenues. 

The  annual  cost  of  our  postwar  defense 
esiabll^m*>nt3  is  now  anybody's  guess. 
It  mi.iiht  and  very  well  could  be  $S.0OO,- 
000.000  or  more,  and  that  would  be  fur- 
ther annually  recurring  expense  charge- 
able to  current  revenues. 

Then,  there  will  be  the  annual  cost  of 
ether  phaaes  of  Government — activities 
fidminlstered  by  the  several  executive  de- 
partments and  cpencies.  some  of  which 
are  controllable  and  some  of  wliich  con- 
sist of  fixed  commitments  authoriaed  by 
law.  Both  are  costs  chargeable  to  cur- 
rent revenues. 

The  total  ot  all  of  these  will  not  be 
much  if  any  under  $25.000  000.000  an- 
nually, with  no  allowance  for  public -debt 
retirement.  To  meet  the  bill  means  taxes 
far  bejond  any  levies  made  prior  to  the 
V4r.  macnified  to  the  extent  occasioned 
by  a  llJted-debt-retirement  program. 


THV  WAR  PROCaAM 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  use  June 
1940  as  the  starting  time  for  measuring 
the  cost  of  the  war  program.  There  was 
a  marked  acceleration  from  that  point 
on  until  the  war  declarations  in  Decem- 
ber 1941,  when  the  appropriations  for 
the  armed  services  and  supporting  de- 
fense activities  b^gan  to  be  written  vir- 
tually in  the  amounts  advocated  by  those 
upon  whom  the  Nation  has  relied  to  lead 
us  to  victory.  Results,  I  submit,  attest 
the  wisdom  of  our  faith  and  confidence 
in  their  judgment.  The  total  to  date  has 
been,  as  disclosed  in  the  table  which  fol- 
lows, $416,628,032,989. 


K«Ty 


|l2f,  7H)  886, 786 
>58,087,100 


r.  P.  Maritime 
ContiuiaKkio 


812,  SOa  148, 227 
'34D.481.2S8 


-T.aaooo 

7,  <«^  808^807 


13^  300^  5881 513 


15.  KM.  en,  fiflO 

>3,iaoie8a[,Mu 

4a,Mi»i74 


12,fiO%835.543 


Executive  OflBce 
of  the  Prosi'lent 


(38,  456,  218, 9  U 


5».  456,  216. 914 

-53.622,r(X) 

612,655,288 


4a  015,  25P.  a)2 


Other  agencies 


$»,<m,Kb,»2 


^  000. 975,992 

-28.432,000 

23;  400, 000 


5. 994, 943, 992 


Total 


841 1,647. 432,  OM 
-487,872.846 


411.479.S8B.Xai 

-3,  1W,SS4,0I)I) 
8,338,027,769 


41C,G28,032,   89 


This  summatii  m  should  be  sufBcient  to 
demonstrate  th»  importance  of  doing 
sc«ne  planning,  land  of  doing  it  now.  A 
spending  ps^ciitlogy  has  grown  up  in 
Government  aad  further  authorizing 
legislation  is  jcontinually  advocated. 
Every  such  bill  involves  further  commit- 
ments either  b  r  regular  governmental 
agencies  or  cor  ^orations.  That  inevi- 
tably involves  i  xpansion  of  the  public 
debt  or  postwai  annual  budgets,  which 
as  I  have  indicated,  will  require  bur- 
densome taxes  tp  finance  without  adding 
to  them  additional  items  of  expense. 
NOJiwiii   TxrtmTTCiTa 

For  each  of  tae  last  2  years  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
wartime  trends  in  nonwar  expenditures. 
At  this  time  lam  again  rendering  such 
an  over-all  report  which  incorporates 
actual  nonwar  e  icpendltures  for  the  fiscal 
year  1945  just  ^nded  and  also  presents 
estimates  of  expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1946.  revis<  d  in  the  light  of  the  new 
appropriation  rieasures  which  we  have 
voted  in  recent  weeks.  As  I  remarked 
earlier,  this  dat  i  should  be  of  particular 
interest  now  as  wc  are  looking  ahead  to 
postwar  fiscal  programs  and  policies. 

War  expenditures  now  constitute 
of  every  Federal  dollar 
Interest  on  the  public 
debt  takes  less  than  4  cents.  Hence,  ex- 
pendituies  for  so-called  nonwar  pur- 
poses amount  tc  but  7  cents  per  dollar  of 
expenditure. 

As  to  the  non  .'ar  expenditures,  the  ac- 
companying tai  ite  shows  the  trends  in 
important  cateiorle*  of  relatively  fixed 
and  relatively  clntroUable  items  of  ncm- 
war  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  years 
1939  through  1^46.  I  shall  discuss  the 
main  aspects  of  this  table  in  some  de- 
tail, but  let  me  first  present  four  broad 
general  conclusions: 

First.  The  to^al  of  nonwar  expendi- 
tures was  cut  sharply  and  steadily  from 
a  peak  of  $6,550  OCO. 000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1939  to  a  low  «C  HAOO.OCO.OQO  in  1944. 


nearly  90  cents 
of  expenditiue 


It  is  estimated  at  $9,000,000,000  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  1*46. 

Second.  The  rise  in  the  nonwar  total 
since  1944  results  mainly  from  the  re- 
cent large  increase  in  expenditures  for 
relatively  fixed  commitments — commit- 
ments which  cannot  be  substantially 
changed  without  revision  of  basic  legis- 
lation. Such  fixed  commitments  were 
only  24  percent  of  nonwar  expenditures 
in  fiscal  1939.  Now  they  are  more  than 
70  percent. 

Third.  Of  the  $9,000,000,000  total  of 
nonwar  expenditures  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  two  major  types  of  fixed  commit- 
ments will  alone  exceed  $5,000,000,000 — 
10  times  the  comparable  expenditures  in 
1939.  These  are  commitments  for  vet- 
erans' services  and  for  refunds  of  reve- 
nue. AH  other  fixed  commitments  will 
total  $1,3C0,000,0C0 — one-third  more 
than  in  1939. 

Fourth.  Thase  nonwar  expenditures 
which  do  not  represent  fixed  commit- 
ments have  been  greatly  curtailed.  The 
total  of  $2,400,000,000  estimated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946  is  less  than  half  the  com- 
parable prewar  totals,  even  though  each 
dollar  bought  more  goods  and  services 
before  the  war.  The  estimate  for  1946 
contemplates  some  increase  in  these  ex- 
penditures, mainly  to  cover  overheed 
costs  of  the  expanding  veterans'  services, 
the  rising  exi>enss  of  wartime  fiscal  ad- 
ministration, and  preparations  for  re- 
conversion of  the  national  economy  and 
the  Government  to  peacetime  status. 
TOTAL  nptwmiuMa,  was  and  monwab 

Federal  Government  expenditures 
have  been  divided  during  these  war  srears 
into  throe  main  categories — war.  Inter- 
est on  the  public  debt,  and  nonwar  ex- 
penditures. In  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  June  30,  the  total  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expenditures — excluding  Gov- 
ernment corporations  and  trust  ac- 
counts—was $100,405,000,000.  OI  this 
great  sum.  $90.0«0.000.000— «ft.7  per- 
cent— was  for  military  and  other  ua- 
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tional  defense  purposes.  Expenditures 
for  war  are  expected  to  decline  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  to  a  total  of  $70,- 
000.000.000. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
public  borrowing  necessitated  by  the  war, 
interest  on  the  public  debt  has  been  in- 
creasing by  about  a  billion  dollars  a 
year.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  interest 
payments  were  $3,600,000,000—3.6  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  expenditure.  For  the 
current  year,  interest  payments  are  esti- 
mated at  $4,600,000,000. 


All  remaining  items — designated  as 
nonwar — made  up  only  6.7  percent  of 
Federal  Government  expenditures  in  the 
fiscal  year  1945.  They  were  $6,800,000.- 
000  last  year:  they  are  estimated  at 
$9,000,000,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  tabulation  relates  only  to  these  non- 
war  items. 

These  three  main  categories  of  expend- 
iture are  in  accord  with  the  classifica- 
tion which  has  been  used  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  national  defense  program 
in  1940.     In  both  the  table  and  this  dis- 


cussion I  am  using  expenditure  figures, 
lather  than  appropriations,  for  the  rea- 
son that  expenciitures  can  be  summar- 
ized in  terms  of  transactions  completed 
in  a  particular  fiscal  year,  whereas  a 
f:ingle  appropriation  frequently  provides 
for  transactions  in  more  than  one  fiscal 
year.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  available  for  Memb<?rs  of  the  Con- 
gress and  other  interested  persons  sep- 
arate copies  of  this  table,  with  charts 
presenting  the  same  information  in  a 
more  graphic  form  than  can  be  included 
in  the  Record. 


Federal  nonwar  expenditures   (excluding  interest  on  public  debt.  Government  corporations  and  trust  accounts),  for  fiscal  years 

1939-46 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Classirlcation 

1939 

IMO 

1941 

1S»42 

1943 

1944 

1945 

19461 

BELATIVELT  FIX  CD  COMMITMENTS 

Rffun<l«: 

FTCi>ss-profit?-l«x  refund  bonds 

134.0 
13?.  7 

893.7 
821.2 

>1,0»0 

liilernal  rtvcnue,  customs,  and  renegotiation  refunds 

fi7.» 

01.1 

89.  A 

M.4 

79.1 

<1.S94.0 

Total  refunds ..... .... ... 

67. » 

91.1 

89.6 

94.4 

79.1 

266.7 

1.714.9 

2.626.0 

Veterans'  pensions  and  in.>!iiraiicr: 

Pensions  and  readjiistrcent  bcnefltJ . . 

417.9 
.'to.  1 

457.0 

429.9 
1».6 

443.5 
1.V8 

431.  5 
16.5 

442.6 
45.4 

495.1 

113.3 

74.1.3 
1.137.0 

1.37a2 

Insurance , 

» 1.318. 4 

Tot.ll  veterans'  pensions  and  insurance . ...<. ... 

449.5 

459.3 

44f.0 

488.0 

eOK.4 

1.882.3 

2,688.6 

Social-security-and  highway  grants: 

Sociftl-st»curitv  grants        . . .. . ............. 

324.8 
160.0 

359.5 

isa.3 

418.5 
165.9 

4.1.  2 
149.1 

471.3 
86.0 

486.3 
47.0 

4.11.  8 
34.2 

493.5 

Highway  prants 

67.7 

Total  social'Securitv  and  hiehwav  erants. 

4K4.8 

51Z8 

584.4 

620.3 

557.3 

.13.3.3 

486.0 

Ml.  3 

Other  fixed  commitincnts: 

Kailroad  retirement— payment  to  trust  account j. 

(lovernment  eninlovees'  retirement  funds — United  States  share 

107.1 

210.5 

25.8 

110.2 

120.7 
87.2 

73.0 
3a5 
95.  5 

124.4 
92.7 

93.8 

38.7 

106.6 

140.8 
102.9 

M.2 
36.3 
96.5 

214.8 
107.  S 

55.6 

89.3 

103.8 

362.7 
177.4 

49.8 
101.2 

308.8 
196.8 

09.4 
60.0 
69.9 

291.9 
247.3 

rernianent  appropriations: 

Customs  earmarked  to  encourape  afrricultural  consumption  and  export  (sec.  32,  act 
of  Aue  24  1935)                            

85.8 

Other  permanent  appropriations  .  ..... . . . 

4K.8 

Jliscellaneous  grants  and  contributions 

73.6 

Total  other  fixed  commitments 

52S.7 

406.9 

456.2 

461.7 

5aa7 

687.6 

604.9 

740.0 

Total  relatively  fixed  commlLments 

1,538.4 

1,46a  3 

1.  589.  5 

1.624.4 

1.645.1 

~2, 096.0 

4.778.1 

6,622.7 

BEI.ATITELT  CONTROLLABLE  ITEMS 

Work  relief  and  aids  to  yoQtb: 

Work  relief                                                  .    . - ..................... ........ 

2,612.5 
.308.  6 

1,861.4 
377.8 

1,  438.  2 
.347.  3 

937.3 
2.')0.  5 

817.4 
17.9 

23.0 
.2 

1.8 

16.0 

Aid.H  lo  vouth........... 

Total  work  relief  and  aids  to  youth 

2.W1.0 

2.239.2 

1.785.5 

1. 187. 8 

335.3 

23.2 

1.8 

l&fl 

Aids  to  agriculture  (excluding  fixed  commltment.s): 

477.9 

60.V1 
215.0 
398.7 

46.V1 

183.9 

«-84.8 

473.7 
191.0 
267.5 

391.1 
202.7 
307.3 

S94.9 

163.0 

31.9 

281.2 

.1 

30.1.0 

ssao 

Other  aids  to  aKriniHure 

252.4 

.H.4 

Total  aids  lo  agriculture 

730.3 

1,218.8 

564.2 

932.2 

901.1 

589.8 

486.3 

374.4 

General  public  works  (excludinR  highway  grants): 

181.7 
90.4 
86.7 

207.2 

130.1 

95.5 

210.9 

14A.6 

95.0 

1813 

239.6 

7>».n 

190.9 

192.9 

.12.7 

168.1 

136.3 

3.V7 

140.6 
75.3 
41.8 

1.16.2 

10X4 

Other  public  work! • 

90.8 

Total  general  public  works............... 

357.8 

43Z8 

4.12.5 

499.9 

436.5 

330.1 

2.17.7 

34U.4 

Kstablishments  and  agencies  (not  Inchided  abore): 

22.0 
9.4 
S.4 

SS.S 
617 

51.4 

55.6 

5.0 

23.1 
11.0 

a.7 

101.2 

67.  2 

34.8 

52.8 

6.0 

24.2 

11.4 

3.9 

100.0 

71.5 

26.5 

5Z1 

6.0 

27.3 

11.5 

2.3 

10.3.9 

79.0 

31.8 

63.8 

6.0 

36.7 

12.0 

2.6 

111.8 

84.9 

37.1 

62.1 

6.0 

38.8 

13.1 

2.4 

116.7 

91.6 

68.5 

W».  7 

6.0 

28.6 

13.0 

2.4 

161.3 
97.9 
M.4 

118.8 
6.0 

31.0 

'Vhv  Jiidiciarv ---- 

14.7 

Kxwiitivp  Ortipi*  nf  the  I*resif1i»Tit                                              _.......•.....>........•.->.>>.- 

3.3 

Independent  eMablishments: 

Veter&ns'  AilmiiiistrAt ion                               ........._•»..••....*>.>•••••••••••••••*■' 

9SS.1 

110.1 

00.4 

Other  imlerw^ndeiit  pctfthli^hment^                           .     .........••••••......***-•------- 

129.0 

r)istrict  ol  Columbia — United  States  share......... ...........-..••—.-•■•"•••-— ••--• 

6.0 

Total  establishments  aud  agencies 

3U3.0 

3Wt.8 

293.6 

825.6 

•     343.2 

895.8 

492.7 

656.6 

Cabinet  departments  (not  inchided  above): 

iVimrlnient  of  Agriculture 

PepBrtnient  of  Commerce 

]>rpartnienf  of  the  Interior •• 

D«'|>artn-.ent  of  Jujititis • 

I)ei>artnient  of  Labor 

iJeimrtment  of  StstA                                                 ............................  — 

im.t 

61.4 
127.9 

46.9 
6.0 

16.8 
112.8 

23.8 

30.6 

69.9 
82.4 
52.6 
9.9 
21.8 
111.9 
39.9 
42.0 

18S.6 

71.5 
7a3 
56.7 
12.6 
20.4 
13.T7 
32.8 
.W.  1 

126.5 

.■57.6 
63.7 
r.4.0 
11.5 
26.3 
151.2 
37.0 
17.7 

110.8 

61.2 
64.6 
63.2 
10.8 
31.8 
220.6 
30.0 
8.6 

186.3 

76.9 
63.0 
71  0 
1(1.6 
37.3 
277.0 
11.1 
•-22  2 

1 

laar 

91.5 

63.2 

6H  0 

10.4 

51.6 

298.0 

8.4 

.4 

184.0 

127.1 
78.4 
M.) 
1X1 
68.5 

866.7 
3(1.6 

Tn»sur>-  Detiartment — 

■^ar  Department— Nonnillitnrj-  functions .-..—. 

ron  otlice  Kepartmrot— (leneral  fund  cx|ieiKiitures •• 

Total  Cabinet  departments. - 

fl06.« 

e«7.o 

61S.6 

S65.6 

6oa« 

«ea9 

7a  2 

9U.$ 

Total  relatively  controlkblc  Items 

i,m.t 

4.m« 

S.7a».4 

naoLO 

*«^T 

i.nB.8 

1.M17 

I^SOOLt 

e,  SIB.  • 

e,M«.f 

B^sn.* 

MS6.4 

4,ML» 

1001.8 

•^780.1 

i.m.« 

'  Incluilcs  estiniiites  of  n.st  of  Federal  Eniplovees  Pay  Act  of  1945  (PnMie  Law  106). 
•  These  estimates  will  be  ndtict-l  urKfrr  t*!'"  t>f>ndlnc  Tpx  .Adjustment  Act  of  1945. 
■  •     ■    ■  •  ,   .      urnpriatloas 


,  ......o.. v.. ..,,.,.  ...    pond Inc  IPX  .^djiisfr 

*  Includes  e.stimated  expendr  ■■  ■   . , 

*  Minas  itmi  duo  to  nturn  >  rnnient  corporetkini. 
'  Minus  Hem  due  to  return  ri  ■>.'.'  n.ini'ii  oi  jtut  au\am-v»  luf  aiiiiLipalod  dcflclencles. 

*  Actual  total;  some  details  are  t)Stimate<l. 


NOTE.-Thls  Ls  a  revision  of  the  tabnlatfon  presented  In  past  yeors  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ai-proprlatlone.    (See  CoscREsaiONAl  RtCOlD.  of  July  7, 
10*4,  and  Nov.  4,  mi.) 
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THt  NOMWAB  CAI 

As  tuts  often  been  obaervcd,  the  label 
BonwAT  Is  to  some  extent  inaccurate 
irtnce  all  Federal  activities  have  been  re- 
oriented a«  far  aa  poaiible  to  the  war 
effort.  NerertheleM.  tbe  distinction  Is 
convenient  and  I  have  followed  It.  The 
noowar  category  therefore  Includes  all 
cuvtndltures  from  appropriations  which 
are  not  labeled  national  defense  In  the 
law  or  not  obviously  made  for  war  pur- 
poses. It  excludes  interest  on  the  public 
dabt.  The  •iptodlitflrei  of  every  Federal 
agency  has  been  classified  on  a  war  and 
nonwar  basis  as  closely  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  without  subdividing  appropria- 
tion Items  themselves. 

Two  main  cateRorles  of  nonwar  ex- 
pwdttwrea  art  dlsiinguiahed  m  the  de- 
Uflad  table— thosa  for  relatively  fixed 
commitments  and  those  for  relatively 
rontrollftblo  items.  Tho  following  sum- 
mary bring!*  out  the  extent  to  which  each 
category  and  the  nonwar  total  has 
changad  since  1039: 
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Relatively  fixed  commftments  have 
quadrupled  since  1939.  Relatively  con- 
trollable items  have  been  cut  In  half. 
The  fixed  commitments  now  dominate 
the  nonwar  total,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  period  1939-46. 

This  Increase  did  not  begin  until  the 
fiscal  year  194S.  when  expenditures  for 
tax  refunds  and  for  veterans'  insurance 
and  services  rose  sharply.  Previously 
the  annual  totals  of  nonwar  expendi- 
tures had  shown  a  .steady  decline  from 
the  fiscal  year  1939  through  1944 — In 
spite  of  the  wartime  rise  in  personnel 
costs  and  in  the  prices  paid  for  other 
services  and  goods.  If  we  exclude  the 
two  largest  fixed  ''"ff*^**^~>nnti  tlitiu 
for  tax  refunds  and  VihiiiiH.  both  of 
which  are  directly  associated  with  the 
war — it  becomes  apparent  that  the  de- 
cline in  other  nonwar  expenditures  con- 
tinued through  the  flaeal  year  1945  to  a 
new  low  of  $3, 163. 000 .000— about  half 
the  comparable  total  of  $5,991,000,000 
cxpeodad  In  18W. 

BaunMtT  Ftna  eetnoTMafna 

As  I  suted  in  my  report  td  tha  Houte 
on  June  33.  1944,  the  reduction  in  the 
total  nonwar  expenditure  since  1939  has 
been  achieved  In  spite  of  a  lane  and 
irrowlng  volume  of  expenditures  for  rel« 
ativaly  flMd  fflor  ooamitmcnu.  Most 
of  thait  ogBoMMBta  are  governed  by 
flMd  statutory  formulas  or  contractual 
arrangemenu  and  are  not  subject  to  sub* 
ttantial  reduction  through  current  ad- 
minldf  rallve  conlr ol  tr  even  through  con- 
gressional action  on  appropriations. 
Substantial  reduction  would  t  oqulrc  sub- 
stantial legi.^latlon  >Khich.  in  many  case.<i, 
would  have  to  revise  moral,  if  not  legal, 
obligations  of  the  Ck)vemment.  This  will 
t>e  apparent  as  the  separate  items  are 
reviewed. 


Current  Tax  Pa, 
suance  of  bondj 


estimate  for  th< 
12,626.000.000  Of 
law:  this  will  be 


Reftmds:  R^fiirids  of  internal  revenue 
and  customs  col  ections  were  compara- 
tively small  a  fe\r  years  ago— $67  800.000 
in  1939.  They  itxse  to  $1,715,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  II  45  because  of  excessive 
withholdings  fro  n  Individuals  under  the 
rment  Act  and  the  is- 
for  corporate  excess- 


profits  tax  rcfunc  able  after  the  war.  The 


current  fiscal  year  is 
the  basis  of  existing 
'  jreduced  by  about  $500.- 
000  000  under  th(  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1945  which  hasljust  been  approved  by 
the  Congress.  :  lefunds  paid  from  the 
Treasury  are  tn  ated  as  an  expenditure 
item,  although  in  measurinrr  over-all 
trends  of  Oovern  ment  finance  they  could 
perhaps  more  loi  Ically  be  deducted  from 
revenue.  If  rcf  inds  we;'c  so  deducted, 
total  nonwar  ex  >endltures  as  now  esti- 
mated for  the  fl  cal  year  1946  would  be 
no  higher  than  n  1939.  in  spite  of  tho 
great  increase  <  t  other  fixed  commit- 
ments. 

Veterans:  Alth  oiigh  all  expenditures  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  could  be 
considered  relatl  rely  fixed  commitments. 
those  for  admini  itrative  expen.se  and  for 
opcratlnr:  veterans'  facilities  are  classi- 
fied among  contt  ollable  items. 

There  has  beei  i.  of  course,  a  rapid  rise 
in  expenditures  for  military  insurance 
and  for  veterans  pensions  and  readjust- 
ment benefits.  The  expenditure  of  $1,- 
882.000,000  for  t  lese  fixei  commitments 
in  the  fiscal  year  1945  was  more  than  four 
times  tho  averag  ?  for  the  3  prewar  fiscal 
years.  1939-41.  The  estimate  for  the 
current  fiscal  yei  r  is  $2,689,000,000. 

The  pxpendltu  t?  for  military  Insurance 
represents  preml  ims  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment over  and  at  ove  the  amounts  paid  in 
by  insured  servic  ?men.  Tho  Government 
contribution  ccv  irs  the  extra  hazards  of 
war.  Readjustm  ent  benefits  extended  to 
veterans  include  the  costs  of  the  educa- 
tional program,  r  ^adjustment  allowances, 
and  loan  guaran  Jes  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Pension!  include  payments  on 
accoimt  of  earlie  ■  wars,  but  already  those 
arising  out  of  Vrorld  War  II  are  more 
than  half  of  the  total  pension  payments. 

Social  security  and  highway  grants: 
Expenditures  fo-  social -security  grants 
to  the  States  ha^  e  been  running  recently 
from  40  to  50  >ercent  above  the  1939 
level.  With  Fed  ral  aid,  the  States  have 
raised  by  50  per  ;ent  their  average  pay- 
ments to  beneflc  arics  of  old-age  assist- 
ance programs.  Moreover,  the  number 
of  beneflrtaries  1 1  one-sixth  higher  than 
In  1939.  dMplte  i  marlced  decline  In  the 
last  3  yeftra.  In  the  programs  of  aid  to 
dependent  chtldt  sn  and  to  the  blind,  re- 
cent reductlona  d  the  number  of  i)fne- 
ftdarles  have  b  en  outweighed  by  in- 
creMee  in  the  aferag*  paymonu.  The 
reeulting  inereai  i  tn  Ptderal  grants  to 
help  thi'  tlAlti  1  «y  those  direct  bentflu 
to  Individuali  hiii  been  ofTnel  wmewhat 
in  the  granta  for  adminHterlng  unrm- 
ploymrnteooipei  satlon.  which  have  been 
reduced  beoauae  of  improved  empioy- 
mmt  conditions. 

Grants  for  hlg  iwaya  have  been  made 
during  the  wnr  cnly  for  woric  necessary 
to  facilitate  war  transportation.  Ex- 
penditures for  iuch  grants  la5t  year 
reached  a  new  ijw  of  $34,000,000.  only 
one-fifth  of  the  prewar  level.    An  in- 


crease to  $68,000,000  Is  estimated  for  the 
current  fl.scal  year. 

Other  fixed  commitments:  The  rise  in 
the  remaining  fixed  commitments  has 
been  brought  about  by  Increased  appro- 
priations to  retirement  trust  fund.s. 

Two  Icinds  of  retirement  funds  are  in- 
cluded, those  for  railroad  employees  and 
those  for  Government  employees.  Since 
payments  by  the  Government  into  the 
railroad  retirement  fund  arc  offset  by 
special  taxes  levied  upon  the  carriers  and 
their  employees,  this  Item  might  logically 
be  excluded  altogether  in  measuring 
budgetary  expenditures. 

Contributions  to  the  Government  em- 
ployees' retirement  funds,  on  the  other 
hand,  arc  financed  from  general  reve- 
nues. They  augment  the  payments 
which  the  employees  themselves  make 
directly  into  the  trust  fund  through  de- 
ductions from  pay.  The  recent  increase 
in  the  Government  contribution  largely 
represents  the  gradual  payment  of  a  pre- 
viously accumulated  obligation  to  this 
trust  fund.  To  some  extent  the  increase 
reflects  also  the  fact  that,  because  of 
the  war.  many  empolyces  have  continued 
in  service  long  enough  to  acquire  retire- 
ment rights. 

Fixed  commitments  Include  various 
permanent  appropriations  which  con- 
tinue in  effect  until  revised  or  repealed 
by  the  Congress.  One  of  these  appro- 
priations earmarks  30  percent  of  cus- 
toms revenue  for  programs  to  encour- 
age consimiption  and  exportation  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities — programs  which 
during  the  war  have  emphasized  con- 
sumption among  low-income  groups  and 
the  leveling  off  of  seasonal  or  local  gluts 
of  the  market  for  various  commodities. 
It  also  includes  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram. The  amount  available  for  ex- 
penditure under  this  appropriation 
varies  with  customs  collections. 

The  other  permanent  appropriations 
comprise  a  variety  of  items,  such  as 
grants  for  vocational  education,  grants 
for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  payments  to  States  and  coun- 
ties from  public  land  revenues. 

Certain  grants  and  contributions  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriation  are  also  in- 
cluded among  relatively  fixed  commit- 
ments, for  example,  payments  to  sugar 
producers  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
annual  contributions  of  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  to  local  housing 
authorities,  and  the  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Fund. 

RILATn^rt  T  CONTROILABtt  mtMS 

I  turn  now  to  the  relatively  control- 
lable category  of  nonwar  expenditures. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  the  wartime  cur- 
tailment hu  bMn  effected. 

In  the  flietl  year  1939  the  expcndl- 
turrs  for  rrlattvely  oontrollable  Items 
totaled  $5,000,000,000.  In  1944  and  194S 
they  wrrn  Ipm  than  $2,000,000,000.  TtitN 
reduction  of  00  percent  ovpr  a  period  of 
0  years  is  unparalleled  in  tho  annals  of 
our  Federal  Government.  It  was  ac- 
complished in  the  face  of  increasing 
coite  for  general  Government  adminis- 
tration. 

The  estimate  of  $2,351,000,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  contemplates  In- 
creased expenditures  for  the  relatively 
controllable  items  under  the  Veterans' 
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Adniinljtration.   the   Treasury   Depart- 
ment, and  general  public  works. 

Work  relief  and  aids  to  youth:  Pro- 
grams of  work  relief  and  aids  to  youth, 
which  occasioned  expenditures  of  nearly 
$3,000,000,000  In  1939,  were  rapidly  cur- 
tailed with  the  start  of  the  defense  effort. 
Tlic  expenditures  under  this  heading, 
pmounting  to  $1,800,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1945,  were  largely  for  accident  com- 
pensation payments  related  to  former 
work-relief  programs.  The  estimate  of 
$15.000000  for  the  current  year  is  the 
amount  that  might  be  required  to  fulfill 
uncompleted  loan  and  grant  agreements 
of  the  former  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion if  building  materials  for  nonwar 
purpo.ses  become  available  before  next 
June  30;  it  is  a  nonrecurring  expenditure 
tliRt  has  been  postponed  from  year  to 
yeur. 

Aids  to  agriculture:  The  major  pro- 
grams of  assistance  to  farmers— partic- 
ularly those  involving  direct  payments— 
rre  grouped  as  relatively  controllable 
items  under  the  heading  "Aids  to  agri- 
culture." Expenditures  for  various  re- 
Bcirch  and  service  programs  are  grouped 
wiih  administrative  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment of  Aiiriculture.  also  among 
rc'atlvcly  controllable  Items,  but  under 
Cabinet  departments.  Only  a  few  ele- 
rirnts  of  the  farm  program  are  included 
among  fixed  commitments. 

The  controllable  Items  for  agricultural 
aid  rose  to  a  peak  exceeding  $1,200,000.- 
000  in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Parity  pay- 
ments beccimc  unnecessary  and  were  sus- 
pended after  the  fiscal  year  1944.  Pay- 
ments for  the  conservation  and  use  of 
agricultural  land  resources  and  for  mis- 
cellaneous aids  have  been  reduced 
sharply.  As  a  result,  expenditures  for 
a'ds  to  agriculture  were  cut  to  $486,000.- 
000  last  year.  Including  $257,000,000  for 
restoration  of  capital  impairment  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
present  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  1946 
la  $374,000,000. 

General  public  works:  Many  Federal 
construction  projects  which  were  sus- 
pended early  In  the  war  to  release  criti- 
cal materials  and  labor  had  to  be  re- 
sumed later  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional hydroelectric  power,  arable  land, 
and  navigable  waterways  in  aid  of  the 
war  program.  Nevertheless,  general 
public  works  expenditures  of  $258,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1945  were  half  the 
total  in  the  peak  fiscal  yenr,  1942.  An 
estimated  total  of  $349,000,000  in  tho 
current  fiscal  year  anticipates  some  re- 
laxation of  wartime  controls  over  con- 
It  ruction  and  some  detailed  planning  and 
alte  acquisition  for  postwer  public  worku. 
It  incliidei  160.000.000  for  hospitals  and 
Uumiclltary  faolIlttN  for  wgr  veterans. 

Establlinmenti  and  agencies;  Ix- 
pendlturoN  of  the  legtilatlve  eitabllih- 
ment,  the  Jucildary.  the  Ixecutlve  Ofioe 
of  the  Preeldent.  and  ihp  Indrprndpnt 
estabUihrnents,  except  for  those  included 
in  the  preceding  Items,  are  grouped  under 
the  general  heading,  "ENtabllNhments 
and  agencies."  The  independent  estab- 
lishments account  for  most  of  the  ex- 
penditures. 

Legislative  establishment:  Expendi- 
tures of  the  legislative  establishment  are 
classified  entirely  in  the  nonwar  cate- 


gory. This  Includes  the  Government 
Pilnting  OfBce,  Library  of  Congress,  and 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  as  well  as  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress  Itself.  The 
increase  during  the  war  years  has  been 
mainly  in  legislative  printing  costs  of 
the  Government  Printing  OflBce. 

Independent  establishments:  Expendi- 
ture increases  among  the  independent 
establishments  are  directly  related  to  the 
war  effort.    For  example,  expenditures 
of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  for  relatively 
controllable  items,  chiefiy  hospital  and 
administrative    costs,    were    $68,000,000 
more  in  the  fiscal  year  1045  than  in  19:9, 
and  an  additional  increase  of  $102,000,- 
000  is  estimated  for  1946.    Similarly,  the 
Federal   Security   Agency   expenditures 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  are  estimated 
$55,000,000  above  the  total  of  1939  mainly 
because  of  wartime  demands  upon  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  increased  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  disabled  civilians.    A  rise 
of  $39,000,000   for   the  Federal   Works 
Agency  in  the  same  period  reflects  in- 
creased    expenditures     for     operating 
Government  buildings— including  those 
housing  Federal  war  agencies— all  over 
the  country;  In  addition,  it  includes  a 
new  item  of  expenditure,  estimated  at 
$17,000,000  in  the  current  year,  to  aid 
State  and  local  governments  in  the  ad- 
vance planning  of  their  public  works,  to 
help  assure  a  smooth  transition  from 
war  to  peacetime  conditions.    Other  in- 
dependent establishments  show  a  7-year 
increase  of  $73 ,000,000,  concentrated  in 
the  following  agencies  which  have  im- 
portant functions  of  war  administration: 
The    General    Accounting    Office,    Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics.    Part 
of  the  1946  increase  for  the  NACA,  how- 
ever. Is  for  promoting  civilian  aviation. 

Cabinet  departments:  Total  nonwar 
expenditures  of  Cabinet  departments- 
exclusive  of  items  classified  under  other 
headings  in  the  table— were  about  $600.- 
000.000  a  year  during  1939-1943.  They 
are  rising  to  an  estimated  total  of  $955,- 
000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1946.  Half  of 
the  7-year  increase  is  occasioned  by  pay- 
ments for  overtime  work,  which  was  un- 
necessary in  the  easier  labor  market  of 
1939,  and  by  the  base  pay  Increases  re- 
cently provided  for  personnel  in  the  clas- 
sified service.  Major  increases  were  in 
departmental  expenditures  of  the  Treas- 
ury, State,  Commerce,  and  Justice  De- 
partments. 

In  the  Treasury,  the  tax  collection  and 
fiscal  services  have  had  to  expand  vft»<ily 
tho  scale  of  their  operations  in  order  to 
carry  wartime  rMponslblUtlei.  Thus, 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  new  col- 
lects eight  times  as  much  revenue  as  In 
1910  from  n  urtiat  many  more  taxpayers, 
eonecm  much  of  it  currently  n»  thp  lia- 
bility aooruei,  makes  millions  of  nuditi 
itnd  refunds  to  adjust  individual  ac- 
counts,  and  must  deal  with  the  Innumer- 
able compllratlnnn  which  the  war  hai 
nddPd  to  tax  Rdm'niMtratlon— for  ex. 
amplo.  upccial  treatment  of  servicemen, 
accelerated  deprrclatlon  of  manufactur- 
ing facilities,  and  new  sources  of  unlaw- 
ful income.  Because  of  these  complexi- 
ties, its  administrative  costs  have  nearly 
trebled  since  1939.    The  accounting  and 


other  fiscal  scr^'lccs  of  the  Treasury  have 
had  a  ninefold  increase  in  e.xpendlturea 
since  1939.  most  of  it  associated  with  the 
administration  and  management  of  the 
public  debt,  particularly  v.ith  wide  sale 
of  bonds  in  small  denominations.    For- 
eign Funds  Control,  which  cost  the  Treas- 
ury Department  nearly  $5,700,000  in  the 
fiscal   yenr    1943    and   will    cost   about 
$2,000,000  In  the  current  year,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  totally  new  "nonwar"  activity 
that    did    not    exist    before    the    war. 
Throughout  the  "nonwar"  operations  of 
the  Government  there  are  other  special 
wartime  services  of  a  similar  character. 
State   Department   expenditures,   al- 
ready several  times  their  prewar  level, 
are  expected  to  Increase  sharply  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  with  further  expan- 
sion of  the  staff  to  meet  greatly  Increased 
burdens  of  this  Government  in  the  field 
of  international  relations.   To  a  cone'd- 
ercble  extent,  the  expansion  of  the  De- 
partment represents  a  drawing  together 
into  this  peacetime  agency  of  numerous 
services  which,  earlier  in  the  war.  were 
provided  by  emergency  agencies  or  the 
military  authorities.    In  addition,  the 
Department  has  had  increasing  respon- 
sibilities for  policy  coordination  among 
all  the  various  Federal  Governm.'nt  agen- 
cies operating  abroad.    Most  of  the  'ex- 
penditure increase  is.  of  course,  for  the 
Foreign  Service,  but  a  substantial  part 
is  for  international  conferences  and  or- 
ganizations and  the  program  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  other  American  republics. 
The  Commerce  Department  increase 
since  1939  is  nearly  all  accounted  for  by 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  and  the  Weather  Bureau, 
which  have  had  their  work  multiplied  by 
the  great  wartime  increase  in  air  traffic. 
In  the  Justice  Department,  much  of  the 
increase  in  expenditures  has  been  for 
registration  of  aliens,  detention  or  sur- 
veillance of  alien  enemies,  war-connected 
law-enforcement  activities  of  the  FBI. 
and  general  provision  of  legal  services 
for  a  Government  greatly  expanded  to 
handle  the  war  effort.    The  Labor  De- 
partment  Increase  over   1939  expendi- 
tures is  mainly  In  the  waqe  and  hour 
division.    However,  this  division  and  the 
Department  as  a  whole  have  reduced 
their  nonwar  spending  since  1941.    War 
Department  expenditures  for  nonmllltary 
functions,  exclusive   of   general   public 
works,  have  shown  considerable  variation 
from  year  to  year;  the  current  increase 
over  1939  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  associ- 
ated with  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
on  a  wartime  basis. 

The  major  reduction  Ip  Cabinet  de- 
partment expenditures  has  been  in  In- 
terior, for  which  nonwar  expenditures  in 
this  fiscal  year,  exeludtng  lenerAl  publio 
works,  are  estimated  at  60  ptreenl  of  the 
comparable  total  for  1919,  The  net  re- 
duction of  IM.000.000  In  ihis  Department 
reflect!  sharp  eurtnilmeniN  in  the  Faric 
Bervloe,  Indian  Service,  and  Bureau  of 
RMlamtitlon.  und  some  counterbalanoiBf 
war- related  incrpasrs  for  the  Bureati  01 
Mines  and  OpoIokIcbI  Survpy,         • 

The  Post  Office  deftoiency  has  been 
eliminated:  a  small  expenditure  for  thia 
item  in  the  fiscal  year  1945  related  to 
deficiencies  of  prior  years.  Department 
of  Agriculture  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
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aids  to  agricxilture,  are  estimated  at 
abont  the  same  amount  this  year  as  in 
1938;  during  1942-45  they  were  materi- 
ally below  the  prewar  level. 

WA«    ASPECTS    or    KONWKt    ZXmiDTTVXB 

The  precedinR  sections  cover  all  cate- 
gories of  expenditures  shown  in  the  de- 
tailed table.  Earlier  I  mentioned  that 
the  label  "nonwar"  Is  to  some  extent  in- 
accurate. The  fact  is  that  a  very  large 
part  of  these  so-called  nonwar  expendi- 
tures is  for  major  items  closely  and 
obviously  related  to  the  war.  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  well  over  $5,003,000,000 
are  in  that  category  of  war-related  items, 
out  of  the  total  of  less  than  $9,000,000  000 
of  nonwar  e^fpendjtures.  Corresponding 
items  totaled  about  $2,500,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1945.  Tlie  largest  items  are 
reviewed  here. 

Although  the  Veterans'  Administration 
expenditures  are  classified  in  their  en- 
tirety as  nonwar.  actually  about  $1.- 
SCO  COO, 090  in  the  ft.scal  year  1945.  and 
more  than  $2. 300, C 00.000  estimated  for 
1946.  have  been  occasioned  directly  by 
Ih?  E^uropean  and  Pacific  wars.  These 
estimates  include  the  large  p>ayments  by 
the  Government  into  the  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  fund.  Army  and  Navy 
pensions  in  cases  arising  out  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  readjustment  benefits  for  vet- 
erans, and  the  wartime  increase  in  ad- 
ministrative and  hospital  costs. 

Treasury  D,?partment  expenditures 
have  been  greaily  increased  by  wartime 
developments,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  tax 
and  other  refunds  exceeding  $2  500.- 
000.000  in  1946.  but  also  in  terms  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  tax  collection,  debt 
flotation  and  management,  and  other  fis- 
cal operations.  These  war-increased  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  estimated  at  more  than  $200.- 
000.000  above  the  prewar  level. 

The  I>epartment  of  State  has  had  to 
add  nearly  $50,000,000  to  Its  expendi- 
tures. The  greatly  Increased  auditmg 
load  of  the  General  Accounting  Oflice  in 
connection  with  war  transactions  has 
caused  its  expenditures  to  increase  to  7 
or  8  times  the  prewar  amount.  Expend- 
itures of  the  Public  Buildings  Admin- 
istration for  rental  and  operation  of 
building  space  have  more  than  doubled 
during  the  war;  such  expenditures  are 
classified  as  "nonwar"  even  when  in- 
curred on  behalf  of  war  agencies.  Pay- 
ments to  the  railroad  retirement  trust 
fund  have  nearly  trebled  under  wartime 
conditions. 

The  items  enumerated,  with  several 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter, accoimted  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  so-called  nonwar  ex- 
penditures in  the  fiscal  year  1945.  They 
account  for  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
total  this  year. 

These  increases  or  new  items  are  for 
activities  clearly  related  to  the  war. 
They  do  not  include  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  nonwar  expendi- 
tures for  particular  services  have  been 
cut  teelow  prewar  levels  and  the  remam- 
Ing  services  redirected  wholly  or  predom- 
inantly to  the  objective  of  wiruiing  the 
war.  For  example.  War  Department 
nonmilitary  expenditures  for  rivers  and 
harbors  and  flood  control  (classified  as 
nonwar  general  public  works)  have  not 
only  be«n  curtailed;  they  have  been  to 


a  considerable  extent  concentrated  on 
waterways  of  special  Inportance  to  the 
war  effort.  These  Im:  iroved  waterways 
have  made  It  possible  lo  build  on  inland 
lakes  and  even  on  dry  land  some  of  the 
vessels  destined  for  overseas  use.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  expenditures  of  the  National 
Park  Service  were  redi  ced  sharply;  sev 
eral  of  the  parks  have  I  een  used  for  mili- 
tary convalescents  and  for  camping  and 
other  activities  which  qave  aided  the  war 
program. 

CONCLUS|OM 


Th?se 


The  war  expenditures 
cent  year  exceed  the 
tures  of  a  decade 
for  war  we  have  been 
as  the  irreducible  price 
under  the  pressure  of 
able  to  reduce  the 
The  controllable  Items 
more  than  half — a 
larger  than  ever  befoije 
history  of  the  United 
creases  which  have 
fixed   commitments 
elated  with  war  dev 
needs.    Those  continuing 
overhead  operations 
peacetime  character 
curtailed  or  converteti 
work  even  though  thei:  • 
still  classified  as  nonw  ir 
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REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  JAMES  4  MURRAY 

OF   MONT  LNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TH  E  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  20  (letislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  President,  it  Is 
generally  agreed  that  :  f  the  productivity 
of  our  industrial  workt  rs  is  to  be  kept  at 
the  highest  level  of  eiSciency.  if  Indus 
trial  accidents  are  to  b  ?  kept  down  to  the 
lowest  minimum,  and  if  their  health  is 
to  be  fully  protected,  they  must  be 
afforded  nourisliing  food  at  reasonable 
co6t  and  in  desirable  surroimdings. 
The  in-plant  feeding  movement,  how- 
ever, has  been  slow  in  ( oming.  With  the 
advent  of  the  war,  it  became  apparent 
that  such  system  of  U  eding  would  have 
to  be  accelerated  if  Jae  thousands  of 
ships  and  guns  and  pi  ines  and  all  other 
war  materiel  were  to  b^  produced  in  time 
to  defeat  our  enemie 
Ing.  therefore,  becam 
lem.  and  in  many  h 
throughout  the  Natibn.  management, 
labor,  and  the  Governiient  have  been  co- 
operating in  an  ende 
millions  of  industrial 
ishing  food  on  the  p 
helped  us  outproduce 
helped  to  shorten  the  \^ar,  to  save  count 
less  thousands  of  American  and  United 
Nations  lives,  as  well 
costs  of  the  conflict. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  R^coiu)  a  paper  read 
by  the  eminent  food-service  consultant, 
Mr.  William  R.  Davii  at  the  in-plant 


In-plant  feed- 
a  national  prob- 
idreds  of  plants 


or  to  supply  the 

orkers  with  nour- 

mises.    This  has 

e  enemies;  it  has 


as  to  lessen  the 


feeding  conference  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Economic  Policies  Council  on 
March  21,  1945,  dealing  with  this  vital 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IN-PLANT    riTDING 

Pood  management  should  offer  more  than 
the  serving  of  food  to  the  worker.  It  has 
be«n  definitely  proven  by  governmental  and 
other  surveys  that  the  service  of  food  In  In- 
dustrial plants  has  l>een  directly  related  to 
increased  production.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
fantastic  growth  of  in-plant  feeding  since 
Paarl  Harlxir  and  the  handicaps  springing 
from  hastily  conceived  and  ezecuted  plans 
for  it.  both  on  the  part  of  food  management 
and  plant  management. 

In  looking  at  the  postwar  plctxire.  it  la 
apparent  that  employee  morale,  fostering  In- 
dustrial harmony  with  the  final  objective 
of  increased  production,  will  be  a  definite 
must  if  industrial  companies  are  to  succeed 
In  the  postwar  competition.  In-plant  feed- 
ing can  be  one  of  the  major  factors  In  ac- 
complishing this.  However,  to  gain  the  ut- 
most from  a  program,  two  things  are  neces- 
sary: First,  the  food  management  must  be 
as  well  administered  and  sclentiflcally  con- 
trolled as  any  other  Industrial  business; 
second,  plant  management  aiul  food  manage- 
ment must  work  together  on  the  entire  pro- 
gram, as  applied  to  a  specific  location. 

Competent  food  management  should  be 
engaged  to  work  with  plant  engineers  in  the 
first  planning  of  a  feeding  program,  or  of 
any  revision  of  it.  When  this  Is  done,  defi- 
nite operating  economies  and,  what  is  more 
important,  better  food  and  service  will  be 
provided.  Each  plant  has  different  prob- 
lems, such  as  transportation  facilities  and 
markets  due  to  location,  sex  of  employees, 
types,  ages,  eating  habits,  etc..  all  of  which 
affect,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  feeding 
set-up. 

Then.  In  the  planning  of  the  Installation 
or  revision,  consultation  with  competent 
food  management  is  important.  I  have  sur- 
veyed many  operations  where,  if  more  time 
and  thought  had  been  devoted  to  them  by 
plant  management  and  food  management, 
far  more  efficient  results  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. I  very  recently  had  occasion  to  looic 
over  an  installation  where  a  series  of  cafe- 
terias had  been  built,  having  counters  over 
100  feet  long.  With  6  cashiers  working, 
they  were  passing  through  no  more  than 
12  per  minute.  When  I  tell  you  that  an 
efficient  operation  having  a  32-foot  counter 
using  1  cashier,  can  put  through  better 
than  12  per  minute,  it  can  be  seen  what  a 
tremendous  waste  in  operating  expense  exists 
there.  Not  only  that,  but  the  people  using 
the  facilities  are  delayed  to  the  point  where 
the  feeding  of  that  particular  group  is  ac- 
tually a  cause  of  employee  unrest.  Those 
counters  were  one  continuous  bottleneck. 
In  another  installation  increased  operating 
cost  was  caused  by  the  loclcers  for  the 
restaurant  employees  being  on  another  floor. 
It  will  be  apparent  that  this  simple  detai^ 
was  the  cause  of  many  lost  man-boiu's  in 
this  operation  and,  furthermore,  did  not 
encourage  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the 
restaurant  employees. 

There  are  many  other  illustrations  which 
I  could  give,  but  the  important  point  is  this: 
The  restaurant  Is  a  manufacturing  as  well 
as  a  retail  service  department  and  the  same 
thought  should  be  given  in  planning  it  as  is 
given  to  the  setting  up  of  a  production  Una 
or  a  manufacturing  process  in  the  plant. 
This  cooperation  between  plant  and  food 
management  should  go  right  down  the  line, 
even  to  the  selection  of  proper  tables  and 
chairs  for  comfort  and  relaxation  and  the 
colors  for  the  dining  rooms.  These  and  other 
apparently  minor  things  all  contribute  some, 
thing  to  the  objectives  to  l>e  accomplished 
through  employee  feeding. 
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The  all-over  restaurant  policies  should 
then  b«  determined.  Here,  food  manage- 
ment should  be  of  great  value.  The  resuu- 
rant  department,  no  matter  who  operates 
It.  must  conform  to  plant  standards  along 
certain  lines.  For  Instance,  the  plant  per- 
sonnel department  should  exercise  its  in- 
fluence over  the  restaurant,  so  that  the 
restaurant  perconnel  will  be  in  line  with 
plant  standards,  etc. 

When  these  are  established.  It  Is  the  func- 
tion of  food  management  to  take  over,  and 
one  of  its  Important  ref^ponslbilities  is  to 
keep  restaurant  headaches  from  plant  man- 
agement, which  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
duction of  its  particular  product  and  that  Is 
a  full-time  Job.  If  It  is  a  new  operation  and 
the  operator  has  no  organization,  time  must 
be  taken  for  training  of  employees  and  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  and  system. 
If  it  Is  to  be  bandied  by  a  food-management 
company,  key  people  may  be  brought  in  from 
other  similar  units  who  are  already  familiar 
with  its  methods  and  the  breaking-ln  period 
would  be  greatly  shortened.  In  an  estab- 
lished going  restaurant  the  food  management 
takes  over  and  sUrts  to  revise  the  stand- 
ards and  methods.  In  either  case,  food  man- 
agement must  have  a  system  of  operation 
and  control  and  should  immediately  establish 
scientific  methods  of  purchasing,  production, 
labor  control,  etc..  based  on  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  business,  but  made  to  ap- 
ply specifically  to  the  particular  unit. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
major  industrial  companies  that  a  food-serv- 
ice company  can  give  iaest  results  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  food  problem. 

In  any  cass,  the  food  management  should 
have  control   figures  showing: 

1.  That  purchasing  is  controlled  and  that 
the  operation  Is  receiving  the  best  pofsible 
prices  from  the  vendors.  This  is  a  simple 
record  of  competitive  quotations  on  all  mer- 
chandise purchased.  A  record  of  goods  re- 
ceived with  invoice  records.  These,  with  a 
set  of  standards,  provide  a  means  of  checking 
the  purchasing. 

2.  That  costs  of  production  are  being  con- 
trolled b:  having  a  break -down  of  the  Items 
purchased  by  commodity  groups  showing  the 
merchandise  used. 

3.  A  departmental  break-down  of  depart- 
mental labor  costs.  These  are  all  esUb- 
llshed  for  the  business  on  a  percentage  basis, 
so  a  comparison  is  easy,  even  to  someone 
not  familiar  with  the  business.  The^e  rec- 
ords should  be  open  to  plant  management 
and  would  be  understandable  to  any  author- 
ized person  designated  to  Inspect  them. 

The  plant  restaurant  should  be  a  place  of 
relaxation  and  constant  interest  to  the  plant 
workers.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  interest  and  diversion  may  be  promoted 
in  connection  with  the  regular  feedings.  For 
Instance.  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Valentine  Day. 
etc.,  offer  opportunities  for  special  decora- 
tions which  can  be  used  to  give  a  lift  to  the 
people  patronizing  the  restaurant. 

Industrial  feeding  has  done  a  wonderful 
Job  during  this  war,  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, and  If  used  to  its  full  advantage  will 
contribute  more  to  the  morale,  health,  and 
productivity  of  the  American  worker  in  the 
postwar  days. 


OED.  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Worth  M.  Tippy,  secretary  emeritus. 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America: 

Washtncton,  D  C  .  July  10.  1945. 

I  have  reversed  my  point  of  view  aljout 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  which  reads: 
•'Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex."  I  held 
to  a  widespread  opinion  that  the  amendment 
would  break  down  protective  legislation  safe- 
guarding women  employed  outside  the  home. 

Time  and  the  present  war  have  completely 
changed  my  mind.  Women  should  have 
wide  open  doors  to  employment.  Wartime 
Industries  have  shown  that  they  are  equal  to 
any  Jobs  for  which  they  are  fitted  ijy  aptitude 
and  training.  Full  employment  must  in- 
clude women  wc«-kers  outside  the  home:  also 
equal  opportunities  for  night  and  day  work, 
equal  pay  for  equal  work,  equal  opportunity 
for  advancement,  and  equal  protection  of 
health,  safety,  and  seniority.  These  rights, 
as  also  to  property,  to  their  own  children,  and 
to  democracy  In  the  home,  should  have  this 
final  legal  status  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
Uhitcd  States.  That  this  should  be  an  Issue 
and  should  be  necessary  Is  a  humiliating 
revelation  of  otir  social  lag. 

While  not  involved  In  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  the  time  must  come  when  the 
homemaker  shall  have  equal  recognition  and 
honor  in  public  thinking  with  the  so-called 
employed  woman,  and  equal  rights  with  her 
husband  In  property  and  Income. 

WOHTH  M.  TIPPT. 

Secretary  Emeritiis.  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
Americm. 


Equal  Rii^hts  AmendmcDt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or  MARYLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20. 1945 
Mr,    FALLON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 

XCI— App. S.25 


Overseas  Men  Desire  Freedom  lo  ?/ork 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or   MISSISSTTTI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Friday.  July  20,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  to 
guarantee  to  our  returning  servicemen 
the  first  freedom,  that  is  the  freedom  to 
work  without  paying  tribute,  is  now 
pending  before  the  House.  I  wish  Jt  were 
possible  to  get  it  up  and  pass  it  today; 
but  that  seems  impossible,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  voted  against  the  recess  resolution. 
I  think  Congress  ought  to  stay  here  and 
do  sometliing  for  these  ex-servicemen 
who  have  risked  their  all  in  this  war. 
We  should  not  only  guarantee  them  the 
right  to  work  for  a  living  without  paying 
tribute  or  being  regimented  into  subju- 
gation, but  we  should  also  pass  the  bill 
which  I  have  introduced  to  pay  them  re- 
adjustment compensation  of  $20  a  week 

for  1  year. 

Wiiile  we  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  foreign  coimtries  through  what 
we  call  UNRRA  we  can  afford  to  spend  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  on  "INRA" 
to  take  care  of  our  returning  servicemen. 
Certainly,  we  can  afford  to  pass  my  bill 
to  protect  these  returning  servicemen  in 
the  right  to  work  for  their  daily  bread. 

I  am  receiving  many  letters  from  over- 
seas veterans,  as  well  as  returning  vet- 
erans, tuning  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

I  received  this  one  this  morning : 

Dear  Sir:  Our  pre««  today  contained  the 
following  Item  "A  new  push  this  week  for 


legislation  to  exempt  returning  veterans  from 
compulstM-y  union  mem»>ershlp  or  dues  paying 
was  promised  Sunday  by  Representative 
Rankin.  The  legislation,  which  Rankin  said 
would  'break  defense  plant  strikes,'  was  ap- 
proved Friday  by  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee which  he  heads.  Rankin's  next  move 
will  be  a  request  fcff  the  Rules  Ccmm'.tlce  to 
clear  It  for  a  House  vote  l>ef ore  the  forthcom- 
ing summer  recess.  Labeled  es  an  amend- 
men*  to  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Rankin's  bill 
would  permit  honorably  dlscliarged  war  vet- 
erans to  work  anywhere  they  could  get  a  Jcb. 
and  would  waive  In  the  cases  on  closed  or 
union  shops  normal  requirements  that  they 
Join  a  union  or  pay  union  dues." 

Wartime  strikes,  which  hinder  production 
of  materials  vital  to  the  survival  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  armed  forces,  have  made  the 
unions  and  leaders  concerned  most  unpopu- 
lar with  servicemen  of  my  acquaintance. 

To  return  and  have  to  pay  tribute  (called 
dues)  to  those  who  valued  a  feW  extra  dol- 
lars In  their  pocket  above  our  lives,  is  not  an 
attractive  prospect. 

The  place  where  I  was  formerly  employed 
has  since  been  taken  over  by  a  union  and 
made  a  closed  shop. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  a  form  letter  from 
a  union  official  saying  that  his  organization 
was  willing  to  "share"  with  veterans  the 
postwar  work  to  be  had. 

His  attitude  that  his  confederates  were  to 
martyr  themselves  so  that  those  of  us  that 
left  home,  endured  military  rule,  and  risked 
our  lives  could  support  ourselves  and  fam- 
ilies irked  me  beyond  words. 

Hence  this  note  of  appreciation  to  you, 
one  of  our  champions. 

Here  is  another  letter  from  an  overseas 
veteran  to  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  which  appeared  in  the  daily  paper 
a  few  days  ago: 

To  the  EnrroR:  What  the  hell  Is  the  matter 
with  the  people  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and 
vicinity?  The  average  veteran  feels  that  the 
people  at  home,  and  especially  those  In  the 
Detroit  area,  don't  realize  Uiere  is  still  a  war 
going  on  out  here  in  the  Pacific. 

We  are  lying  In  a  hospital  ward  on  Salpan, 
due  ^o  wounds  received  on  Okinawa.  In  the 
hospital  wards  we  have  radioe,  and  each  time 
the  news  of  the  world  Is  broadcast  we  hear 
that  the  people  of  Detroit  who  are  employed 
In  vital  war  industries  are  on  strike.  Either 
for  more  money  or  because  their  lunches  are 
not  what  they  expect.  How  would  they  like 
to  eat  C  rations  from  the  can  for  70  or  80 
days  In  combat? 

We  men — and  we  are  the  men  who  are 
fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  American 
people  and  their  allies — never  quit  or  think  to 
strike,  or  debate  over  who  should  do  the  Job. 

We  fight  while  the  people  of  Detroit  strike 
for  a  few  pennies  more.  These  people  make 
at  least  $60  a  week.  whUe  we  soldiers  sweat 
and  shed  our  blood  for  $50  a  month  and 
never  as  much  as  say  boo  about  what  we 
make. 

It  Is  rotigh  and  tough  on  us.  and  yet  still 
we  can  smile. 

Now  what  would  happen  if  we  men  of  the 
armed  forces  lay  down  our  arms  to  talk  and 
cry  for  a  few  cents  more  per  hour?  Would 
the  public  care  for  that? 

We  hope  you  will  print  this  in  yotir  pap>er 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  people  who  still  persist 
m  striking.  We  mean  the  civilian  war 
workers. 

Wounded  Veterans 
OF  THE  PAcmc  War. 

While  these  boys  are  fighting  to  pro- 
tect American  institutions  abroad,  it  is 
our  duty  to  protect  them  at  home;  and 
when  they  return,  as  they  are  returning 
now.  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  It  is 
our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  tiiem^ves  bads 
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Into  their  usual  vocations,  and  that  they 
do  not  go  hungry  while  they  are  doing  it 
But.  above  all  things.  It  Is  our  duty  to 
fee  that  they  enjoy  the  freedom  to  work 
in  order  to  support  themselves  and  their 


X  iball  renew  my  efforts  to  secure  the 
fMUttge  of  this  IcftolaUon  when  Congress 
itconvenes. 


Lag:niappe  Comet  Back  to  Louisiana — 
This  Time  to  Our  Veterani  at  La  Garde 
Hospital— Thanks  to  Walter  Williams, 
Ace  Radio  Commentator,  and  Com- 
manding Officers  and  Their  Excellent 
Staifs     . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Jui J/ 23. 1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  in  Louisiana  every  child  knew 
the  word  'lagniappe'  perhaps  better  than 
any  other,  because  it  meant  a  little  some- 
thing extra.  It  was  a  universal  custom 
among  all  people  in  Louisiana  and  espe- 
cially the  merchants.  When  a  little  child 
went  to  the  store  to  get  the  groceries  or 
something  for  mom  or  pop.  the  store- 
keeper always  gave  the  child  a  stick  of 
candy  or  a  cookie,  or  a  little  something 
extra — this  was  lagniappe. 

LACNIAJ-FS  AT  LA  CAXOE  HOSPTTAL 

And  so  at  La  Garde  Hospital,  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  operated  Army  hospitals 
m  our  Nation,  our  wounded  and  beloved 
heroes  get  lagniappe  too.  that  little 
something  extra  that  means  so  much  to 
those  fellows  who  gave  so  much  that  our 
country  should  continue  to  be  great  and 
free. 

And  lagniappe  it  is  at  La  Garde  Hos- 
pital, where  those  little  extras  count  so 
much.  Thousands  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords have  been  donated,  a  golf  course, 
tickets  to  football  games  (for  those  able 
to  attend',  tickets  to  the  most  popular 
air-conditioned  bowling  alleys,  as  well 
as  extra  equipment  for  the  physical- 
therapy  room. 

Many  beys  have  not  funds  to  phone 
their  families  or  wives  or  sweethearts  at 
distant  points,  but  this  lagniappe,  or 
extra  fund,  gives  each  soldier  that  op- 
portunity and  pleasure.  Over  200  phone 
calls  alone  were  made  last  Christmas. 

WHOtZ    LACNIAPn   COMXS    ntoM 

This  all  came  about  through  the  ef- 
forts of  one  Walter  Williams,  public-spir- 
ited ace  radio  commentator — whose  wife 
and  daughter  are  both  serving  in  the 
WACs — who.  aside  from  being  chairman 
of  the  Young  Men's  Business  Club  Com- 
mittee, set  about  to  secure  funds  for  La 
Garde  Hospital  .o  pro\ide  the  wounded 
heroes  with  those  "extras  '  that  mean  so 
much,  "niree  hundred  dollars  from  the 
Elks  Club  each  month  is  one  of  the  many 
sources  of  much  appreciated  funds. 
Walter  Williams,  the  radio  man.  and  he 
is  known  far  and  wide  in  Louisiana,  witli 


could  be  possl- 


trying 


energy  and  determinatl<  n  achieved  great 
success  in  his  lagniap  le  program.  In 
his  modest  way  he  giv'S  Col.  Alfred  P. 
Upshur,  commanding  oficer.  most  of  the 
credit.  -Why  without  his  wonderful  co- 
operation none  of  this 
ble."  says  Walter. 

COLONZL   VrSHTTR   ON^  Or  THE   «ST 

La  Garde  Hospital  is 
of  what  the  Army  is 
care  of  all  wounded 
back  from  the  battle 
world.    The  hospital  is 
New  Orleans  on  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain. 

After  visiting  this 
sometime  ago — and  I 
there  unexpectedly 
warning  or  invitation— 
at  the  amazing  eflBcienc 
I  talked  with  man>  o 
almost  normal  while 
shape,  but  all  of  them 
for  the  way  they  were 
kind  everyone  from 
every  other  officer  on 
to  them.    The  colonel 
Army,  but  the  superb 
cellent  operation  of 
tribute  and  testimonia 
ability. 


typical  example 

to  do  to  take 

\leterans  brought 

frpnts  all  over  the 

deally  located  in 

shares  of  beautiful 

hospital  personally 
ust  dropped  out 
without  any  advance 
I  was  astounded 
in  its  operation. 
the  boys,  some 
others  were  in  bad 
had  high  praise 
treated  and  how 
Co  onel  Upshur  and 
d<iv;n  the  line  were 
typical,  strictly 
dfflciency  and  ex- 
le  hospital  is  a 
of  his  amazing 


t 


BOTS    LIKE    THE 


Sure  we  like  Colonel  Up  ihur — 

Chimed  in  one  soldiei 

he's   done   everything   hu  manly 
help  all  of  us.    Why  he  ev^n 
tlcally   every  patient   in 
month — who  wouldn't  1 
But  don't  for  heaven's 
called  him  a  guy  instead 


lite 


To  me.  as  a  Congressman 
Nation's  Capital.  I  canpot 
that,  whereas  I  am 
hospitals  are  doing  a 
Garde  Hospital  as  a 
Upshur.  Capt.  T.  P. 
staff  and  personnel, 
Walter  Williams  offer 
and  improvements  am 
in  the  right  direction 
our  wounded  heroes, 
in   mind   and   work  U 
heroes  deserve  the  besi . 


Kent  EllswortI  i  Keller 


CX>LONEI. 


possible  to 

visits  with  prac- 

the  hospital  each 

a  guy  like  that? 

^ke  let  on  that  I 

3f  Colonel  Upshur. 


here  in  the 

help  but  feel 

all  the  Army 

job.  that  La 

lesult  of  Colonel 

eece.  the  entire 

the  efforts  of 

1  nany  suggestions 

is  a  great  step 

the  caring  for 

us  always  bear 

that  end   "our 


sure 
great 


and 
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Let 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  mvnfji  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  10.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Kent  Ellsworth  Kellar.  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  Department  of  State  a 
special  assistant  to  tl  e  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Mexico  and  now  on  his 
way  to  take  up  his  new!  duties  in  Mexico 
City,  was  elected  to  thi  Seventy-second 
Congress  in  1930.  from  ithe  Twenty-fifth 
District  in  Illinois.  Hei  was  reelected  in 
1932.  1934,  1936.  and  1938,  serving  a  total 
of  10  years  as  a  Membet-  of  the  House. 

In  his  first  election  Mmpaign,  before 
the  candidacy  of  Prantlin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  before  the  term  "Nefw  Deal '  bad  been 


heard  of.  he  ran  for  ofBce  upon  the  slogan 
of  "A  Job  for  every  man  and  woman  who 
wants  to  work."  His  program  of  public 
works  as  a  means  of  relieving  unemploy- 
ment was  criticized  as  visionary  at  the 
time:  later  it  was  to  be  adopted  by  the 
administration  and  by  Congress  as  the 
principal  weapon  against  hardships  of 
depression. 

Mr.  Keller  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Ava.  111.,  attended  public  schools,  was 
graduated  by  Southern  Illinois  State 
Normal  University  at  Carbondale.  and 
later  studied  economics,  philosophy,  and 
Roman  law  in  Heidelberg  University, 
Germany.  He  returned  to  his  home 
county,  taught  school,  edited  a  news- 
paper, completed  his  education  for  the 
law  in  St.  Louis  Law  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Illinois. 

AfBicted  with  tuberculosis  soon  after- 
ward, he  went  to  Mexico  to  recover  his 
health,  and  during  12  years  of  residence 
in  that  country  not  only  mastered  the 
language  but  also  Mexican  law.  He 
represented  several  important  United 
States  interests  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Mexico.  On  the  day  after  the 
inauguration  6f  Woodrow  Wilson  a3 
President  in  March  1913.  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  White  House  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  consultation  upon  the  troubled 
state  of  relations  with  Mexico,  which 
was  then  torn  by  revolution. 

During  his  long  period  of  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  he  became  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  the  Railroad  Pension 
Act.  the  old-age  pension  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  firm 
supporter  of  many  other  social  reforms. 

His  exceptional  knowledge  of  Mexican 
language,  history,  and  personalities: 
his  practical  experience  as  a  Member  of 
Congress:  his  scholarship  and  ability 
acknowledged  by  the  many  who  have 
served  with  him  in  this  House,  make 
him  a  most  suitable  choice  for  the  im- 
portant post  to  which  he  has  been  as- 
signed. Former  colleagues  of  the  House 
have  reason  to  be  gratified  by  this  wise 
appointment  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  extend  their  best  wishes  to  Mr. 
Keller  in  his  new  sphere  of  public  service. 


Plans  for  a  Peaceful  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  20,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  resolution  which  is 
intended  to  supplement  and  to  increase 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  introduced  a  few  days  ago 
by  Representative  Joseph  W.  M.-vrtin,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House. 

Mr,  M.uiTiN's  resolution  urged  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  representative  of  the  President  on 
the  United  Nations  Organiation,  Ed- 
ward R.  Stettinius,  Jr..  "to  work  unceas- 
ingly for  an  immediate  international 
agreement  whereby  compulsory  military 
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service  shall  be  wholly  eliminated  from 
the  policies  and  practices  of  all  nations." 

My  resolution  reaffirms  the  splendid 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Martin]  and  in  addition 
urges  the  same  officials  also  'to  work  un- 
ceasingly for  an  International  agree- 
ment whereby  every  nation  will  bind  it- 
self to  submit  the  question  of  partici- 
pation in  wars  to  a  decision  of  its  people 
in  a  national  referendum." 

I  believe  that  In  Mr.  Markn's  resolu- 
tion, and  my  addition  to  it,  the  peace- 
loving  people  of  America  and  of  the 
world  will  find  a  proposal  that  merits 
their  utmost  consideration,  now,  when 
we  are  so  anxiously  exploring  means  to 
make  a  l)etter  world. 

The  text  of  my  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Be  it  resolved,  etc..  That  beXore  the  United 
States  adopts  compulsory  military  service, 
the  President  ol  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  President  on  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  Edward  B.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  be 
and  hereby  are  urged  to  work  unceasingly  for 
an  Immediate  International  agreement 
whereby  compulsory  military  seri'lce  shall  be 
wholly  eliminated  from  the  policies  and 
practices  of  all  nations;  and  be  It  firther 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  SecreUry  of  State  and  the  per- 
sonal represenUtlve  of  the  President  on  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  Edv;ard  R.  Stet- 
tinius, Jr..  be  and  hereby  are  urged  to  work 
unceasingly  fcr  an  International  sgreement 
whereby  every  nation  will  bind  Itself  to  sub- 
mit the  question  of  participatio.i  in  wars  to 
a  decision  ol  iu  people  in  a  national  refer- 
endum. 

In  explanation  of  my  resolution  I  have 
given  the  following  statement  to  the 
newspapers: 

with  all  my  heart  and  soul  I  am  for  the 
resolution  Introduced  by  R€pre.'«ntatlve  Jo« 
Martin  urging  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  SUte,  and  Edward  R.  Stettinius.  the  rep- 
resentative of  this  country  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Organiration.  to  work  unceasingly  for 
■n  International  agreement  v/hereby  cora- 
pulscry  military  service  shall  be  wholly  elimi- 
nated from  the  practices  and  jjolicles  of  all 
cations. 

I  believe  Mr.  Mabtin  Is  absolutely  right 
when  he  says  that  the  elimination  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  would  be  a  great 
act  of  statesmanship,  and  that  it  would  bring 
an  Immense  feeUng  of  relief  to  the  entire 
world. 

The  resolution  I  have  Introduced  goes  a 
step  farther  than  the  resclutloii  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. It  urges  the  same  offlclah.  also  to  .work 
unceasingly  for  an  international  agreement 
that  before  any  nation  goes  to  war  it  will 
submit  the  decision  as  to  war  or  peace  to  a 
referendum  of  its  people. 

The  point  most  Incessantly  urged  against 
a  war  referendum  for  this  cotmtry  alone  Is 
that  It  might  place  America  at  n  disadvantage 
In  dealtrg  with  other  countrljs.  If  all  na- 
tions should  agree  on  the  refvrendum  prin- 
ciple that  objection  would  be  ■mtlrely  elimi- 
nated. No  nation  would  have  an  advantage 
over  any  other. 

Wars  are  not  mi-de  by  pe  spies,  but  by 
tjrannlcal  rulers.  The  peopl;  want  peace. 
V/hlle  we  are  planning  for  a  i>€aceful  world 
v.-e  should  make  our  plans  thortrugh  and  com- 
plete. I  bellevs  the  successful  consumma- 
tion of  the  objectives  sought  oy  Mr.  Martin 
and  myself  In  the  resolutlor.  I  am  intro- 
ducing would  do  more  to  pre  rent  wars  and 
to  insure  the  permanent  peaoe  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world  than  anytlUng  else  It  1» 
humanly  posoible  to  do. 


I(M  Court  OiBcer  Aided  in  Transit  Suit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  UNK 

or  TLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Friday.  July  20,  1945 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Chicago  Sun  of  July  1.  1945: 
Igoe  Couht  OrncER  Aided  in  Tkavszt  Suit- 
Action  Set  Stack  for  Bankrtjptct  o» 
Surface  Lines 

<By  J.  M.  Klein) 
Inquiry  by  the  Chicago  Sun  has  disclosed 
that  a  United  States  district  court  ofUcer  un- 
der Judge  Michael  L.  Igoe  was  cosponsor 
of  the  lawsuits  which  gave  Igoe  the  legal  ap- 
paratus for  throwing  the  Chicago  Surface 
Lines  into  bankruptcy. 

The  bankruptcy  proceedings  had  the  ef- 
fect of  delaying  action  on  the  city's  munici- 
pal-ownership plan  last  faU  and  served  to 
tighten  Federal-court  control  of  the  street- 
car system,  which  had  been  tied  up  for  the 
preceding  17  years  in  Federal  court  receiver- 
ship.   

MASTER    JOINS    IN   SUIT 

Court  records  show  that  Warren  Canaday, 
appointed  master  In  chancery  by  Judge  Igoe 
In  June  1939,  Joined  with  Joseph  A.  Structt, 
attorney,  in  filing  bankruptcy  petitions 
against  the  trolley  lines  5  months  later.  No- 
vember 27,  1939,  on  behalf  of  three  bond- 
holders. 

Canadav,  who  subsequently  got  some  fees 
out  of  the  traction  litigation  through  his 
service  under  Igoe,  withdrew  as  attorney  for 
the  bankruptcy  petitioners  ir  May  1940, 
about  the  time  that  I«oc  took  over  control 
of  the  transit  cases  from  Judge  James  H. 
WUkerson,  now  retired. 

ASSOCIATE    CARRIES    ON 

But  his  erstwhile  associate.  Struett,  car- 
ried on,  to  win  the  decision  rendered  by 
Judge  Igoe  last  September  18  which  booted 
the  Surface  Lines  out  of  equity  receivership 
into  bankruptcy. 

Struett  Is  one  of  the  attorneys  who  last 
week  Injected  into  the  case  a  new  threat  to 
the  pending  public  transit  ownership  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  a  suggested  plan  for 
private  reorganization. 

Tiaction  experts  contend  that  defeat  or  de- 
lay of  the  public-ownership  plan  would  tend 
to  prolong  court  control  of  the  Uaction  mud- 
dle at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

Tlie  Sun  previously  has  disclosed.  In  Its 
continuing  Investigation  of  the  traction 
litigation,  that  high-paying  Jobs  in  the  Sur- 
face Lines  have  been  handed  out  to  friends 
and  political  associates  of  Judge  Igoe  since 
he  acquired  control  of  the  case  from  Judge 
WUkerson  In  1940. 

Canaday  had  been  first  assistant  United 
States  Attorney  under  Igoe  when  the  latter 
was  Federal  prosecutor  here  from  1935  until 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  In  November,  1938. 
Previously  Canaday  and  Struett  had  been 
associated  as  assistants  In  the  United  SUtes 
District  Attorney's  office. 

struett  dis  missis 
Struett  was  dismissed  from  that  office  with- 
out explanation  in  1934  on  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, whUe  Canaday  remained  to  serve 
under  Igoe.  After  Igoe  became  Federal  Judge, 
he  took  Canaday  out  of  the  prosecutor's  office 
and  made  him  his  master  in  chancery. 

About  a  year  after  Canaday  withdrew  as 
Struett  s  associate  counsel  in  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  against  the  trolley  lines.  Judge 
Igoe  appointed  hixn  to  hear  mmor  phases  oX 


the  traction  case  at  •pccial  in«*ter  Xor  the 
tovat. 

For  this  service,  Igoe  has  awarded  Canaday 
fees  toUUng  $10,740  thus  far. 

CANAtUT  aXMAINS  lOOC'B  AID 

Canaday  still  serve*  under  Igoe  as  master  In 
chancery. 

Quectloned  about  his  association  with 
Btruett  In  the  bankruptcy  action  against  the 
streetcar  system,  Canaday  said  he  wasn't  ac- 
tive in  that  case  but  had  permitted  Struett 
to  use  his  name  on  the  petitions. 

"Later  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  be  In  the 
case  and  arked  Struett  to  withdraw  my  name 
as  co-counsel,"  Canaday  told  the  Bun. 
"Struett  has  been  the  guiding  genius  In  this 
matter:  I  had  no  active  i»art  In  It." 

Asked  why  he  withdrew,  Canaday  replied, 
"I  don't  remember  the  circumstances," 


Fair  Treatment  for  Cadet  Nnrset 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wnsoDNsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20, 1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  the  country  wac  very  concerned 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  nurses 
for  our  armed  forces.  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  treat 
the  nurses  and  the  nursing  profession 
with  the  respect  and  fairness  it  deserves, 
there  never  would  have  been  any  short- 
age of  nurses. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  cadet  nurses 
in  the  training  courses  throughout  the 
country  today.  They  work  long  hours 
and  study  hare  for  a  measly  $15  to  $20 
per  month.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  training  to  take  care  of  the  armed 
forces,  they  are  not  allowed  even  the  free 
postage  privilege  or  furlough  rates. 

I  think  It  is  very  sad  that  this  Congress 
does  not  pass  legislation  to  give  the  cadet 
nurses  the  same  privileges  that  we  give 
other  men  and  women  in  ser\-ice.  For  a 
Government  that  squanders  billions 
ever3rwhere.  it  certainly  woula  not  bank- 
rupt us  to  give  these  cadet  nurses  the 
treatment  that  Is  due  them. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  unfairly  this 
Government  is  treating  the  cadet  nurses, 
I  just  want  to  read  a  letter  I  received 
today  which  is  one  of  many  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  past  few  months.  A^ter 
reading  this  letter.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  do  only  the  human  and  decent 
thing  for  these  brave  and  gallant  women. 

Lake  Nkbagamon,  Wis,.  July  16,  1945. 
Representative  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  O'Konski:  I  am  writing  you. 
hoping  you  can  or  will  try  to  do  something 
of  interest,  not  only  to  myself  and  daughter, 
but  also  to  thousands  of  others  In  our  same 
position. 

This  is  In  the  Interest  of  thousands  of  girls 
all  over  thece  United  States.  In  the  service  of 
our  country,  but  who  are  not  considered  as 
such,  namely,  the  cadet  nurses. 

I  have  a  daughter  In  this  service,  and  who, 
though  wearing  the  uniform  of  our  country 
as  much  as  any  boy  In  service  and  putting 
in  long  hours  of  study  and  duty  to  paUents. 
yet.  when  offered  a  few  days  of  leave,  cannot 
get  furlough  rates  to  go  home,  or  even  liavo 
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fre«  postacc.  such  M  afforded  all  the  other 
bojrs  and  (IrU  In  aerTlcc. 

Uy  dau(bt«r  la  In  training  at  th«  famoua 
cit7  of  Rocbeeter,  Minn.,  and  OT«r  300  mile* 
from  boBM.  Tou  can  realize  that  In  a  city 
Ilka  Roefagater.  where  the  ahortage  of  nuraes 
U  mora  acute  than  In  n:any  other  placea,  they 
are  ffallj  put  through  aotne  strenuoua  studies 
and  on-duty  houra.  day  and  night,  alao  sub- 
ject to  call  for  emergency  operations  at 
any  tlm«  during  th«  night,  each  at  her 
own  turn,  with  such  aervice.  My  daugh- 
tar'a  husband  la  alzo  In  the  aarrlcc  of  thia 
country.  In  the  Navy,  and  now  atatloned  In 
Vlrflnta.  With  her  flrst  vacation  due  next 
month,  and.  I  might  add.  her  first  vacation 
In  14  months  of  duty,  she  now  finds  herself 
without  aulBclent  funds  to  make  a  trip  to 
Virginia  to  be  with  her  husband  for  this  short 
tuna,  but  which,  tf  allowed  furlough  rataa. 
•a  other  fanrte*  paople  are.  she  could  easily 

It  aMBU  to  ma  that  a  cadat  nurse,  working 
for  lis  and  MO  a  month,  which  Is  less  than 
m  WAC  or  WAVI  rtcatvea.  that  they  should  at 
taaat  b«  accorded  tha  aama  prlvUtccs.  I 
iMow  you  hava  dona  much  for  different 
tl.tn(»  and  organlations,  and  perhapa  by 
raltlnf  thIa  to  your  attention  you  might  ba 
abla  to  do  naMthing.  ho  waver  smMll.  tor  tha 
In  tha  rorpa,  and  for  which  they  wout4 
ba  very  grataful.  I  abould  like  to  hear  If  you 
think  tharv  U  a  rhanw  of  thaaa  girU  gettutg 
ilw  MMM  cottatdaratton  M  other  glrla  lu 
Ttiank  you. 
»ly  yourt, 

Mrs  H.  I  NiCNOLI. 


Imprtiileni  of  Ctlifornli  RvetUtd  by 
Dtlt|«iti  to  tH«  UniU<l  N«Uoni  Coin 
(tr«iKf 

KXTKNStON  or  RIMARXS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  »  Ai  i»'  !n;\ 

IN  TMI  MOU:»K  or  KU'UKiiCN-IATIV&ii 

Friday.  July  20.  t945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Calirorni*.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  natural  pride 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  In  his  homo 
State  can  be  excused,  and  therefore  I  ask 
consent  to  include  herewith  the  text  of 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  on  Thursday.  June  21.  and 
written  by  Mr.  Qeone  Polk. 

This  article  eoncems  the  impressions 
of  California  received  by  the  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations  Conference. 
inM  "to  casAT'*  couicniT 
(By  George  Polk) 

P*N  FaANCTsco.  June  20  —Ever  since  the 
atart  of  the  World  Security  Conference  8 
waaka  ago  tha  United  Nations  delegatea  hava 
t>aan  In  marnUatt  agreement  ou  one  point- 
that  California  te  a  great  place. 

Thay  hava  acan  •  lot  of  the  State. 

Many  travalad  through  the  8:>uthland  to 

'raacto   the  Coofarvnoa.     And   thay'va  mada 

trlpa  to  YoaemlM  Park,  the  Shaata  Dam  rao» 

lamation  pro)act.  California  ahtpyarda,  steel 

pUata.  and  factcriaa. 

Waver  before  hava  ao  many  dUUngutihad 
and  Influential  foralgners  seen  so  much  of 
tha  natural  raaourcaa  and  industrial  facili> 
ties  that  enrich  California. 

Iraq  delegate  Padhil  Al-Jamall  tolcf  Prank 
Kittradga.  head  ranger  at  Yoaemlte.  "Tha 
Bible  and  our  Iraq  legends  say  that  the  fabled 
land  u  hara  and  you're  lu  keeper." 
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Many  statesmen  believe 
velt  selected  California  as 
World  Security  Conference 
traveling  to  and  from  the 
ao  much  of  the  United  Stat*s. 

Many  delegates  are  almost 
what  they've  seen. 

A  Yugoslav  offlclal  told 
Neuberger,    Conference 
America  Is  the  "so  great 

"We  have   never  seen  a 
before."  the  Yugoslav  added 
would    have    crossed    many 
bcundarles.  many  customs 
paaaporta.    Now  we  realize 

Without  exception  the 
great  future  for  Pacific  coa^ 
Far  Kaat.    They  believe  a 
pire  weat  of  the  Sierra  Neva 
being. 

An  Interesting  manlfestat 
ment  Is  the  map  that  now 
ference  building.  When  t»v 
a  conventional  chart  of  th 
played — a  Mercator  project 
drawn  with  St.  Louis  as  th 

But,  in  comptlunca  with 
ference  officials  hava 
map  with  a  new  one.    It  U 
circle    airship    navigation 
ahowi  cltarly  tha  cloaa 
tha  waat  coaat  and  Orient 

Aatf  tha  Btw  map  la  druw 
tral  Paelflc. 

Nothing  rould  lllu«trata 
thg  ami  planning  u(  Uiti 
Paetao  ha*  tooeii  the 
aa<  Otllfornla  la 
tht  mda  routes, 

Alrendy  the  Impact  of  Oi 
r4<at  of  tha  Unitatf  ttatca  on 
hrtd  lie  alfvrta.    Two  days 
seDlallvaa  diacUMMl  that 
di>n«a  would  OOiaO  t«) 
liAttiMla  tchtMtla  and  work 

India,  China,  Australia, 
havt  Mat  oAitaU  to  stvaiv 
lamailon  prajjwu.  The  s 
may  be  copiad  by  I  has*  na 
irrigation  prt)bl»ma, 

Thvtf  aUi»  are  reports  tha 
may  anglneer    a    tremend> 
dam  on  China's   YAiiKf^e 
Such  a  Btiucturv  would 
dustrlatlaing  the  river's  vall4y 
create  employment  for  mill 

Soviet  Foreign  Commlsaai 
Kalaer's  shipyards  at 
apectlng  maas-productlon 
Ing  out  ships.  Molotov  a8ke< 
aoctal  program  was. 

Without  a  moment's 
bark,  "Production!" 

The  accomplishments  of  t 
Conference  envisage  a  slm 
the  United  Nations. 

The  new  lea.^ue  will  be 
proved    economic    and    sccl 
much  as  on  the  strength  of 
tary  agreements. 

This  la  a  new  idea  for  tlie 
peace  and  creation  of  a  t>ett  »r 

California  has  an  Impon  i 
future. 
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»'      Military  Government  m  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or         I 

HON.  WALT  HDRAN 

or  WAsiiiNcnu* 

IN  THE  HOtraK  OF  REPFKSENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20. 1945' 

Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.     Shaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaf  k;>  in  tho  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  a  letter  recently  received  by  me 
from  Lt.  Sid  Yelle. 

In  this  letter.  Lieutenant  Yelle  out- 
lines some  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  military  government  in  Germany, 
and  I  felt  that  it  was  of  sufQcient  im- 
portance and  interest  to  merit  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
at  large. 

POSSNECK  1,  Thurinca,  JUTIC  19,  1945. 

Dea*  Walt:  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
have  some  first-hand  information  on  mili- 
tary government  as  It  is  being  applied  in  the 
American  zone  of  occupation.  Our  location 
will  eventually  be  taken  over  by  the  Russians, 
but  we  are  proceeding  in  our  work  as  If  we 
were  going  to  occupy  this  area  permanently. 
Even  though  we  know  that  we  will  not  stay 
here,  we  are  trying  to  administer  cur  affairs 
the  best  we  know  how  and  will  attempt  to 
make  the  most  progreaa  poaalble.  It  would  be 
a  aad  commentary  on  American  activity  in 
the  field  of  military  government  If  we  left  tha 
Russians  an  unorganized  me<s.  We  trust  the 
Russians  will  realise  what  we  hava  tried  to 
do  here. 

The  division  I  am  assigned  to  la  the  Tliir> 
tieth  Infantry  Division,  It  fousht  from  tha 
beachheads  of  Normandy  and  haa  one  o(  the 
proudaat  records  of  any  unit  in  the  BTO,  We 
wars  always  the  spearhead  Infantry,  working 
largaiy  with  tha  Second  Armored  Divisinn, 
Our  record  in  combat  hait  few  rqunis  and  wa 
hava  applied  the  same  renourcrs  to  t^ur  woiit 
In  military  lovernment.  1  have  srl(ti<m  •ttn 
nil  nrganlsstion  which  I«  ao  keenly  interestrd 
In  the  right  way  of  duintf  things.  Prom  tho 
cumtnandiiig  geiiaral  down  tu  tha  platoon 
laadar,  wt  hnva  had  noihini  but  tha  nneat  co« 
nprration  and  help  in  any  requnt  >ve  hava 
made  for  aid  in  thia  big  Job  of  goveinmeut. 
Wa  hava  mndo  a  lot  of  inisinkea  iMid  hsvs 
dona  many  thing*  Hhlrh  are  not  JvimI  accord- 
ing to  tha  b<Mtk,  hut  I  chii  truly  say  tlml  wt 
hava  tried  to  do  tha  right  thing,  nitd  I  balltva 
tht  Thirtlath  Dlvialoii  aolutluii  la  as  good  as 
ran  ba  found, 

Tl\e  military  fovarnment  staflf  of  a  division 
1«  nmall.  Our  chief  is  MkJ,  Bhlrlry  Mnrnh, 
former  aaalntant  attorney  general  from  Olym> 
pla,  I  am  the  deputy  to  Marsh  and  wt  hava 
three  majors,  one  with  each  regiment,  Wt 
have  five  enlisted  men— clerks,  drivers,  etc. 
This  is  a  small  K^oup  to  occept  the  reApon»i- 
billty  for  governing  about  lO.OCO  square  miles. 
but  it  can  and  is  being  done. 

Here  is  the  way  we  accomplish  our  mission. 
Our  area  comprises  six  Inndkreiae — roughly 
equivalent  to  a  United  States  county.  In 
each  landkreise  we  have  a  military  govern- 
ment detachment  composed  of  from  three 
to  six  trained  military  government  officers. 
They  have  a  full  complement  of  enlisted  men 
and  the  necessary  transportation.  Their 
authority  Is  absolute  in  their  own  area. 
Each  officer  and  most  of  the  enlisted  men  are 
specialists  in  some  branch  of  government — 
administration,  public  worka,  education, 
finance,  trade,  and  industry,  etc.  The  mls- 
Bion  of  the  American  concept  of  military  gov- 
ernment la  to  supervise  and  not  to  admin- 
ister. That  means  we  throw  the  burden  of 
government  directly  upon  the  Iccal  officials 
whom  we  have  Installed  In  office.  In  keeping 
with  the  aplrit  of  denazification.  Our  offi- 
clala  are  given  a  free  hand  to  organize  and 
administer  under  the  watchftU  eyes  of  tha 
detachment. 

At  the  divUlon  level  we  coordinate  and 
render  help  and  assistance  where  it  is  needed. 
Thert  are  many  things  which  a  diviaion  can 
do  which  a  detachment  cannot.  Military 
government  remains  a  command  function  of 
the  Army,  and  as  such  it  requires  the  re- 
sources of  the  troopa  to  insure  adequate 
supervision  and  aid.  Before  gov?rnment  can 
becooM  eflccuve  It  mtiat  be  wldeajpread  aud 
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be  administered  from  high  level.  Our  corps, 
which  at  the  present  time  comprises  six  dlvl- 
sionfi,  has  supervision  over  the  entire  Province 
of  Thurlngla.  which  Is  a  very  lar^e  area  and 
la  roughly  equivalent  to  the  St.iie  of  Wash- 
ington In  functions.  Corps  has  a  ;tivated  the 
provincial  goveriunent  under  som'!  very  high- 
tvpe  German  citizens  who  were  career  men 
t>efore  Hitler. 

Sitting  alongside  each  government  offlclal 
at  the  provincial  level  is  an  Ame  lean  officer 
who  Is  the  opposite  number  of  the  German. 
While  the  German  takes  the  Irltlative  he 
cannot  make  a  decision  without  the  approval 
of  the  officer  to  whom  he  Is  responsible.  In 
this  way  we  think  the  Germani  will  step 
Into  government  and  will  soon  ha^  e  our  area 
very  well  organized.  There  are  ro  politics, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  nc  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  populac  e  for  any 
such  activity.  So  far  we  have  had  no  politi- 
cal activity  In  our  area  whatscxver.  The 
municipal  and  provincial  offlclal  t  are  in- 
terested in  doing  a  good  Job  and  ve  can  aay 
thut  It  appears  as  If  they  have  th<-  approval 
and  backing  of  the  people. 

Pood  rationing  and  the  repatriation  of  dis- 
placed peroons  Is  our  biggest  Job.  The  Ger- 
mana  handle  the  rationing  themnelvea,  for 
they  have  had  many  yeara  of  atern  training 
\mder  the  toUl  warfare  principle.  They  un- 
derstand the  necessity.  Each  farmer  or  pro- 
ducer u  required  to  declare  and  to  deliver  to 
the  proper  authority  a  certain  quo'  a  of  tgft, 
nUlk,  vegetablea.  and  meat.  He  U  not  per- 
mitted to  u»e  oieam  or  to  make  butter  en 
ItiB  own  farm.  Butter  is  manufsetured  tn 
ortanurifs  under  aupervUUm  and  la  sold  to 
retallem,  Kvny  fmid  Horn  M  •trictly  ac- 
rounted  for.  so  that  the  p.  t 

become  fat  at  the  osprnse  ot  '. 

The  repatiUtlun  of  dUulrtowl  i  >•  •»> 

huge  thtti  tlis  Army  liaelf  luu\di.'.  u.  otovt- 
inenUi,  Wt  liavt  lalge  tllaiMtuvl  pertOM 
whoro  tht  different  nsiluiuila  art  as* 
•sd  and  ftd  ptndini  shipmei  t  tu  ihtir 
„„^  •ouutries.  Our  avera«t  day  itta  about 
I.NO  men.  wonitn,  and  ehlldrtn  U  adtd  onto 
iruoks  or  traina  and  htaded  for  home.  Tht 
Oonnatt  aulhurltlea  supply  tht  fo<td.  tor  wt 
tttl  they  art  rtaponiiibip.  Thty  must  aliait 
their  already  short  rations  with  thp  unforiu- 
hate  people  who  wtrt  brought  here  niiftlnst 
their  wishes.  The  German  peopl  j  wr  have 
talked  to  seem  reconciled  to  shcrt  rations 
and  I  find  no  hint  of  bitterness.  Thty  stem 
to  realiae  they  have  made  a  tremendous  mis- 
take in  following  Hitlers  policy  and  are  now 
Just  beginning  to  understand  wliat  crimes 
they  have  committed  against  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  are  trying  to  reactivate  Indujtry,  Inter- 
BSl  trade,  and  normal  business  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Until  someone  comes  along  » 1th  a  solu- 
tion as  to  what  we  should  do  with  Germany, 
1  feel  that  we  cannot  allow  a  vacuum  to  exist 
and  expand.  We  must  keep  th<j  Germans 
busy  at  the  business  they  know  how  to  con- 
duct. Idleness  Is  the  worst  possible  thing 
Xor  these  people,  who  are  used  to  working 
long  hard  hours. 

The  Germans  are  generally  obedient  and 
cooperative.  We  have  had  no  casea  of  civil 
aervanta  not  doing  their  work-in  fact,  they 
are  Inclined  to  be  more  aevere  with  the  Nasi 
elemenU  than  we  art  ouraelves.  We  allow 
the  landrat  (county  aupervlaor)  to  appoint 
and  discipline  the  local  mayora  and  t>elleve 
me,  they  do  a  good  Job.  ThU  la  In  keeping 
with  our  poircy  of  allowing  the  reaponaible 
German  authoritiea  as  much  freedom  as 
possible.  Of  course,  no  man  la  aocepUble 
to  us  unUl  he  has  been  cleared  by  our 
counter-intelligence.  The  system  works 
well,  snd  I  think  It  is  a  good  one. 

We  see  newspaper  clippings  from  home 
commenting  on  American  military  govern- 
ment policies  as  being  "soft,"  "pampering." 
and  "not  stern  enough,"  Most  of  the  writing 
concerns  isolated  caaea,  but  Impliea  that  tht 


over -all  policy  of  America  Is  not  In  keeping 
with  what  a  conquering  army  should  b« 
doing.  The  thing  that  we  must  avoid  at  all 
costs,  I  think,  is  the  spirit  of  revenpe.  My 
mind  is  confused,  for  I  realize  that  wars 
usually  start  from  injustices  or  Imagined  in- 
justices. I  suppose  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
newspaperman  with  preconceived  ideas  to 
make  a  flying  visit  into  the  area  and  find 
all  sorts  of  things  to  comment  upon.  How- 
ever, I  have  never  known  any  of  them  to 
come  Into  this  or  corps  headquarters  to  in- 
quire about  area  policy.  If  the  folks  at  homo 
are  ever  to  understand  they  should  have  the 
benefit  of  hearing  from  the  source.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  avoid  another  war. 
I  am  not  anxious  to  stay  over  here  any  longer 
than  Is  absolutely  neceaaary,  for  I  love  and 
miss  my  home  and  family.  But  I  would  feel 
that  my  trip  to  Europe  had  been  in  vain  if 
I  had  not  done  everything  in  my  power  to 
stop  another  conflict. 

It  could  very  well  happen  here  again.  Walt. 
The  age-old  hates  and  fears  of  Europe  are 
atlll  apparent.  The  French  dislike  tho 
Dutch;  the  Germans  hate  and  fear  the  Rus- 
•tana;  the  Cxechs  cry  for  recognition  and  re- 
Ttnge;  tht  Polte  are  bewildered;  the  Belgians 
scorn  tht  effete  French — and  ao  It  goes. 
Where  does  Uncle  Snm  stand?  Has  he  got 
tlie  gut  a  and  the  strength  to  show  thett 
pteple  that  they  muat,  aoraehow,  get  along 
with  each  other?  Can  he  display  to  them 
some  of  the  fundamental  rights  and  truths  of 
Ohriatlsn  goveininent?  Or  will  he  become 
weary  ot  International  Intrigue  and  go  away 
to  Itavt  sick  Buropt  to  lt«  own  dtvlott? 

For  as  tht  war  was  fought  by  tht  Unlttd 
nations  In  a  magnlflcent  display  of  oooptra- 
tion  and  tt«ain*work  so  wt  nuiat  keep  tht 
same  spirit  alive  In  ptaet.  The  Huasians,  tht 
Brltlsi),  and  ourttlvta  havt  diirerfnt  ideas  as 
tn  military  |OTtrnm«nl  and  timt  u  not  fn«>d. 
Tht  Qtrmnns  should  snd  muat  t«»el  thst  all 
tht  world  Is  unlttd  aialnst  Uitm  lu  tht  ismt 
way.  Thtrt  should  bt  no  dltartAM  In  policy 
and  trtatmtnt.  Alrtady,  wt  see  trtnds  of  tht 
tlmM,  Ttrrlfltd  Otrmans  ait  working  thtlr 
way  into  tht  Amtrlean  lont  to  tht  souUt, 
hoping  to  fite  from  iht  RuNlan  oocupauon. 
Bven  the  British  tone  is  not  to  popular  with 
the  Oeinians.  What  is  tht  answtr  to  that? 
Is  It  bemuse  we  pamper  tlie  Oermans,  or  Is 
it  because  U\ry  Know  that  we  will  allow  them 
certain  human  freedoms  consistent  with  the 
reason  why  we  went  to  wsr.  The  "four 
freedoms"  have  made  a  strong  impression 
on  those  Germans  who  will  have  a  lot  to  do 
With  a  new  order  here.  They  feel  that  If 
we  stay  on  the  Job  and  permit  no  demagogery, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  struggle  through 
with  some  kind  of  decent  government. 

There  sre  only  few  men  and  women  in 
Germany  who  hBve  political  Ideals.  The 
lower  classes  have  no  views  on  the  subject. 
They  will  follow  the  lead  of  any  strong  man, 
another  Hitler  perhaps,  or  an  honest  human- 
lUrian.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  right 
man  or  men  are  allowed  to  emerge  from  the 
mass  of  doubt  that  ahadowa  this  land. 

That  is  our  concept  of  military  govern- 
ment and  I  hope  the  people  at  home  will  be 
willing  to  listen  to  those  of  \is  who  hsve 
t>een  in  the  business  from  the  start.  Toung 
America  must  accept  responsibility  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  must  allow  no  nstion 
to  upset  the  principles  for  which  wt  hsve 
fought.  That  is  why  we  soldiers  are  looking 
to  San  Francisco  for  an  indication  as  to  what 
the  future  of  the  world  holds  for  us  and  our 
families. 

X  hope  this  long  letter  will  give  you  some 
Idea  as  to  what  Is  going  on  in  the  minds  of 
the  men  I  work  with  and  know  ao  well.  We 
don't  want  to  see  America  loee  the  battle  of 
diplomacy,  for  America  is  one  of  the  last 
aourcta  of  good  in  this  sad  old  world. 
Blncertly, 


Food  Shortages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  Congress,  whether 
he  represents  an  urban  or  rural  di."5trict, 
is  receiving  letters  complaining  about  the 
Intolerable  food  situation  that  has  been 
brought  upon  us  by  the  utter  stupidity 
or  Ignorance  of  Federal  food  officials.  I 
know  that  I  receive  these  letters  in  every 
mall  and  some  of  them  eloquently  pre- 
sent the  facts. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mcmbv.rs 
of  the  House  Just  such  a  letter  which  I 
havd  neently  received  from  n  man  yvho 
operfttee  «  general  merchandise  store  at 
an  Important  cross-roads  In  my  district. 
This  mnn  knows  what  he  U  writing 
about.  Ho  has  been  In  busUMU  at  that 
same  location  for  40  yeara.  His  knowl- 
edge la  not  bMed  upcn  statistics  and 
theories,  but  upon  actual  rxperlencc. 
Here  \n  what  h«  a«yt,* 

Hun.  T,  A.  JKNKINS, 

U'tt*/tifi0(u(t.  D  C, 

Disa  ToM)  I  havt  bttn  't  ol  writ- 

ing you  tor  quilt  a  wbllt  •'  M>mt  of  tht 
coiulitionn  thai  wt  art  ouniruntinN  in  regard 
tn  tho  Nation's  food  iUppllts,  It  SiM»ethln| 
la  nut  done  In  regard  io  Uiaat  Of  A  rtfula- 
tions  we  all  will  bt  aboritr  in  food  suppUta 
In  lt4(l  than  we  art  Ul  IMI. 

t  want  tu  nientkMi  Um  tpg  queatmn  arsl. 
Tht  celUnii  priet  oa  tfp  u  U  oenu,  I,  a, 
tht  priM  Utat  I  am  Io  pay  as  a  merchant  i 
I  oaimot  pay  mart.   On  the  baais  ot  this  U 
otnta  priM  to  Ibt  country  poultry  raistrt. 
thty  art  selling  their  ninks,    Wt  art  all 
awart  ot  the  fact  that  pnultry  raisers  cannot 
pay  the  preaent  priots  tor  ttf  maah.  cbMIl 
starter  and  grower,  and  put  thtlr  tip  OB  tit 
maiket   at  34  oenta  per  duaen.    t   am  not 
getting  enough  eggs  at  the  preaent  time  to 
supply  my  home  tustomers.  1. 1..  farmera  who 
have  Bold  their  docks  and  who  arc  now  buy- 
ing their  eggs  for  homo  consumption  from 
the  stores.    There  will  be  no  chicks  for  nest 
year.     The  chicken  and  egg  production  for 
1946  will  be  worse  than  the  preaent  meat  and 
lard  supply.     Can  theru  not  t>e  something 
done  with  the  ceUlng  price  on  eggs?    During 
the  last  week  I  have  only  purchased  In  the 
nelgbt>orhood  of  eight  dozen  egga.    I  have 
been    In   the   general   merchandise   business 
for  40  years,  dealing  principally  with  farm- 
ers,  but   I   have   never   experienced    an   egg 
ahortage  In  all  these  40  years  of  business. 

Next.  I  mention  the  pork  situation.  A 
ahortage  of  plga  in  thia  aection  was  never 
known  before.  You  can  now  travel  for  miles 
without  seeing  a  aow  and  pigs.  Our  mall 
carrier,  who  carries  mail  a  distance  of  18 
miles,  tells  me  that  the  aow  and  pigs  that 
I  myself  have  are  the  only  ptgs  teen  on  his 
entire  route.  Where  Is  our  pork  coming 
from  for  1»4«?  The  price  ot  feeds  and  the 
ceiling  price  on  hogs  will  not  Justify  breeders 
to  ralae  them.  There  Is  only  one  male  hog 
m  this  county  that  I  know  of.  I  hsve  the 
only  brood  sow  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  breed  her  any  more.  I  hod  threa 
but  I  put  them  to  market.  If  I  had  kept 
them,  bacon  from  them  would  have  cost  me 
60  cenu  a  pound.  I  have  quit.  Bo  bavo 
others.    There  are  no  hogs  In  sight. 

Next,  I  mention  the  sugar  question.  Fruits 
•re  ripe — l)errles.  peaches,  early  applea — but 
thert  la  no  canning  sugar  to  t>e  bad.    Mo 
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on*  U  canning.  We  ar«  all  »w*r«  of  th« 
tact  that  fruit  canning  without  sugar  Is  no 
'xood.  I  will  venture  to  »ay  that  50  percent 
of  unsweetened  frulU  canned  will  Kpoti. 
Sjrupa  are  as  scarce  as  sugar.  If  folks  could 
get  sugar  and  &U  their  cellars  and  ba»>ments 
we  would  not  sell  any  canned  fruits  off  our 
•tore  abelTes.  In  fact  the  canning  factories 
could  then  sell  all  their  output  to  meet 
OoTernment  needs  as  we  merchants  would 
have  no  uae  for  canned  goods.  As  long  as 
canited  goods  can  b«  purchased  off  the  store 
•bclvee  this  canned  fruit  will  be  hoarded. 
Ceiling  prlcee  on  it  are  fine  but  It  is  imposed 
oo. 

If  something  does  not  happen  soon  In  re- 
gard to  the  above  things.  I  fear  we  will  face 
times  that  we  have  never  faced  before. 

I  want  to  mention  the  farming  question. 
Farmers  cannot  pay  the  present  price  for 
farm  labor  and  produce  farm  crops  at  the 
present  prices.  If  I  should  operate  my  80- 
acre  farm  and  hire  all  the  latK>r  In  raising 
grain,  my  harvest  would  not  pay  my  men.  I 
can  take  you  at  the  present  time — July 
1945 — to  the  northern  part  of  our  State  and 
abo#  you  corn  from  the  1944  crcp  standing 
In  the  Qeld  unhusked.  no  good.  Farmers  lost 
their  seed,  lost  their  labor,  and  loet  their 
crops.  What  encouragement  has  the  farmer. 
Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done?  Old 
farmers  are  selling  and  leaving  their  farms. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  farms  In  this  neighbor- 
hood are  for  sale.  Tou  are  aware  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  auditor  of  our  county  Is  selling 
•t  the  pre:xnt  time  for  taxes.  He  Is 
them  dally  at  the  covirthouse.  Farm- 
eumot  produce  enough  grain  and  raise 
livestock  at  present  prices  and  at  the 
preeent  ccat  of  production  to  Justify  them  to 
even  try  to  farm  any  more.  They  cannot  pay 
their  tares.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  let 
the  farms  go  for  taxes.  If  some  action  Is  not 
taken  to  relieve  the  pre«»ent  farming  situa- 
tion, no  farming  wllj  be  done. 

Tom.  If  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  to 
effect  a  change,  it  Is  high  time  now  to  strike. 
I  cm  not  overburdened  with  Intelligence,  but 
I  have  dealt  with  the  r^ubltc  for  40  years  in 
the  general  merchandise  business.  If  you 
care  to  hear  the  attitude  or  folks  in  general. 
Juet  vtatt  m  country  store  where  folks  gather 
or  eoBgregate  and  express  opinions.  Farm- 
ing In  the  near  future  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
p*8t.  High  taxes,  high  labor,  a  poor  season, 
low  prices — all  have  discouraged  the  farming 
Industry  in  this  State. 

You  can  make  this  public  If  you  wish,  but 
tlieee  are  eoid  facts  as  they  exist  at  this  pres- 
•at  time.    Do  something  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  multiply  this  man's  ex- 
:  erience  by  tens  of  thousands  of  others, 
and  you  have  an  accurate  picture  of 
what  we  are  facing.  If  th?  officials  of 
OPA.  WPA,  and  the  other  multitudinous 
Federal  agencies  having  to  do  with  food, 
would  follow  the  counsels  of  men  like  this 
w  ho  face  actual  conditions  every  day  of 
their  lives,  shortages  of  meat,  sugar,  lard, 
and  laundry  soap  would  be  nonexistent. 


A  Most  Cre<litable  Journalistic  Feat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  approving  comment  today  among 
Members  of  Congress  on  a  Victory  Prog- 
re5S  edition  cf  the  Indianapolis  Recorder, 


Rec  order 


newspa  >€r 


fr<m 


copies  of  which  they 
morning  mail. 

The  Indianapolis 
standing  Negro 
my  home  city  of  Indianapolis 
months  it  has  had  a 
gaged   in    collating 
sources  the  material  for 
tion.    The  result  is  an 
mental    size    and 
which  is  a  distinct  cr^t 
journalism. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to 
congratulations  to  MaJ-cus 
editor  of  the  Recorder, 
mous  consent  for  the 
letter  in  the  Record.    ] 


rec  ;lved  here  In  the 


is  an  out- 
published  in 
For  many 
capable  staff  en- 
innumerable 
this  special  edi- 
jdition  of  monu- 
encyclopedic    scope, 
to  American 


ne  to  extend  my 
C.  Stewart. 

md  I  ask  unani- 
printing  of  my 
is  as  follows: 


Mr.  MAacus  C.  Stewakt, 
Editor  of  the  Indiana 


lol 


I'ld 


the 
Usue 


no 


oil 
wth 


I  nd 


val  lable 


aid 


Deak  Ma.  Sttwast:   My 
genuine  treat  today  wher 
of   your   •'Victory   Progresp 
known,  of  course,  that  t 
colder  was  preparing  to 
clal  edition,  but  I  had 
scope  and  magnitude  of 
uct  would   be.     As  an 
am.  of  course,  familiar 
tut   I  have   never   knowr 
whicli.  in  its  conception 
passed  the  one  you  have 
a  comprehensive  and 
of  information  revealing 
ress  of  the  Negro  race 
American    achievement 
warm  congratulatlona  on 
compllshment. 

Today  I  described  your 
Di*.  Luther  H.  Evans,  the 
gress,  and  he  said  that  If 
for  him  he   will   add  It 
archives  of  the  Library  ol 
may  be  seen  and  consul 
to  that  great  Institution 
good  as  to  send  me  ano 
liver  It  to  Dr.  Evans  who 
listed  and  catalogued 
Important  collections. 

With  best  wishes.  I 

Very  sincerely  youis 


Jm.T  19,  1945. 


15  Recorder, 
ianapolis.  Ind. 
eyes  were  given  a 
I  received  a  copy 
edition.     I   had 
Indianapolis  Re- 
a  notable  spe- 
Idea  of  what  the 
the  finished  prod- 
newspaperman  I 
special  editions 
a  special   edition 
execution,  sur- 
Just  issued.     It  is 
compendium 
the  amazing  prog- 
it  Is  a  credit  to 
Please    accept    my 
this  brilliant  ac- 


spectal  edition  to 
Librarian  of  Con- 
will  secure  a  copy 

to  the  permanent 
Congress  where  it 

ed  by  the  visitors 
If  you  will  be  so 
copy  I  win  de- 
will  see  that  it  is 
aiAong  the  Library's 


t  ler 


rer  laln. 


Locis  Ludlow. 


Memorial  to  the  Presid|eDt  of  the  United 
SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP 


or 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OP   CONNZCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.July  :0,  1945 


Be  rore 
whsre 


Mr.     RYTER.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,   I  include  the 
to  the  President  of  the 

Deax  Ma.  President 
the  great  conference 
for  the  American  people, 
best  wishes  and  hopes  fot 
trust  that  the  momentous 
the  conference  will  be 
the  principles  of  justice 
quently  expressed.      In 
to  Poland. 

Now  that  a  new  Pollsk 
been  organized  in  Moecovi, 
the  diplomats  to  say  the 
cannot  take  that  view, 
less  you  exact  concrete 
free  elections,  the  new 
no  more  independent  that 


Speaker,    under 

reriarks  in  the  Rec- 

foiowing  memorial 

United  States: 

the  opening  of 

you  will  speak 

we  send  you  our 

your  success.     We 

questions  facing 

decided  according  to 

V  hich  rou  have  elo- 

]  larticular  we  refer 

Goverxunent  has 

It  will  be  easy  for 

i  ivue  is  closed.     We 

:  n  our  opinion  un- 

( -uaranties  of  truly 

■  ernment  will  be 

the  Lublin  regime. 


Cov 


which  was  recognized  as  a  puppet  throughout 
the  free  world.  The  new  Government  con- 
tains 17  holdovers  from  that  Lublin  regime, 
with  only  3  who  belong  to  the  London  group, 
none  of  them  being  a  member  of  the  Polish 
Government  which  was  our  ally  throughout 
the  war. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  this 
be  called  an  honest  fulfillment  even  of  the 
Yalta  agreement,  an  agreement  which  was 
Itself  described  by  President  Roosevelt  as  In 
some  respects  a  disappointing  compromise 
on  the  Polish  question. 

If  Russia  suceeds  In  imposing  her  will  to 
this  extent,  despite  the  Yalta  agreement,  she 
will  be  encouraged  to  apply  the  same  Im- 
perialistic methods  to  all  central  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  with  ultimate  disaster  to  us 
all. 

We  are  opposed  to  war  with  Russia.  We 
have  a  profound  respect  for  the  Russian  peo- 
ple and  the  military  achievement  of  its  army. 
We  desperately  hope  that  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  will  prove  a  success.  But  its  ob- 
jectives cannot  be  achieved  If  America  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  destruction  of  the  independ- 
ence of  a  country  which  for  5  years  fiercely 
resisted  Nazi  aggression.  If  we  condone  on 
the  part  of  Russia  what  we  condemned  In 
Nazi  Germany  and  Japan  at  the  price  of  a 
million  American  casualties,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  this  war  will  have  been  lost. 

Though  Russia  is  a  totalitarian  state, 
there  will  be  no  war  provided  the  leading 
democracies  of  the  world  are  firm,  united  and 
Just,  In  deeds  as  well  as  In  words.  But  if 
they  continue  a  foreign  policy  cf  weakness, 
hesitation  and  Immoral  compromise,  despite 
our  overwhelming  power  and  prestige,  then 
we  fear  for  the  future  peace  cf  the  world  and 
for  democracy  at  home. 

At  the  outset  we  wish  to  register  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  so-called  public  trial  of 
the  16  Polish  patriots  at  Moscow.  In  our 
opinion  the  case  of  the  16  Poles  Involves  a 
flagrant  violation  of  human  rights.  As  ycu 
said  In  San  Francisco  June  26:  "The  charter 
Is  dedicated  to  the  observance  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedom.  Unless 
we  can  obtain  those  objectives  for  all  men 
everywhere — without  regard  to  race,  lan- 
guage, and  religion — we  cannot  have  per- 
manent peace  and  security  In  the  world." 
If  the  American  Government  remains  silent 
when  these  rights  are  violated,  we  fear  that 
the  San  Francisco  Charter  will  become  a  hol- 
low mockery. 

Unlike  the  Lublin  Poles,  who  were  virtu- 
ally unknown  until  the  Russian  occupation 
of  Poland,  these  16  Poles  were  leaders  of  the 
heroic  Polish  underground  which  fought 
German  domination,  and  who  now  oppose 
Russian  domination. 

The  Identity  of  these  Polish  patriots,  which 
the  Gestapo  had  never  been  able  to  discover, 
was  with  their  consent  revealed  by  the  Polish 
Government  In  London.  Its  purpose  was 
the  transmission  of  these  names  to  the 
Soviet  Government  so  that.  In  conformity 
with  the  pledges  made  at  Yalta,  the  Rus- 
sians could  confer  with  bona  fide  leaders  of 
the  underground  Polish  political  parties. 

No  letter  proof  could  have  been  offered  of 
the  desire  of  the  democratic  Poles,  both  In- 
side and  outside  Poland,  to  negotiate  an 
honest  compromise  than  this  voluntary  dis- 
closure of  the  underground  leadership,  at  a 
time  when  the  Soviet  Government  igid  Its 
Lublin  puppets  were  ruling  Poland  through 
terror  and  deporting  patriots  to  Siberia. 
Charges  of  s'uch  deportations  and  executions 
have  repeatedly  been  made,  not  only  by  the 
Polish  underground  but  also  by  American  and 
British  prisoners  of  war  returning  from  Nazi 
prison  camps  In  Poland.  In  a  fully  docu- 
mented article,  the  tnoderate  London  Econ- 
omist of  May  12  stated:  "At  the  present  time 
Poland  is  undergoing  a  process  of  virtual 
sovletizatlon." 

In  Inviting  these  16  Polish  leaders  to  con- 
fer with  a  representative  of  the  Soviet  high 
command.  Colonel  Fimcnov,  of  the  NKVO, 
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_        itly    gtjaranteed    their    aafe    conduct. 
We  quote  from  his  letter: 

"As  an  oT.cer  of  the  Red  army  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  cuch  a  hlgh'.y  Important 
mission  I  guarantee  to  you  on  my  word  as 
an  ofBcer  that  from  that  moment  your  fate 
will  be  m  my  hands  and  that  after  your 
arrival  at  our  qiiarters  you  will  be  absolutely 
safe." ' 

What  followed  is  history.  The  mission  dis- 
appeared. The  Soviet  Government  refused 
all  information  about  their  fate.  Not  untU 
May  3.  6  weeks  after  their  dis&ppearancc.  did 
Mr.  Molotov.  in  reaponse  to  urgent  queries  l>y 
Messrs.  Stettinius  and  Eden  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, admit  that  they  had  l>ecn  arrested  for 
"diversionary  activities  against  the  Red 
Army." 

As  Foreign  MlnistCT  Eden  said  at  Ban 
Francisco:  'Most  of  these  men  were  J\ist  the 
type  who  should,  in  our  view,  liave  been  con- 
sulted about  the  new  National  Government 
in  Poiaiul.  if  such  a  Government  were  to  be 
truly  representative  of  Polish  democratic  po- 
litical life,  in  accordance  with  the  Crimea 
decision." 

These  men  were  inaccessible  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  Ixcause  of  the  wonderful  organ- 
ization ot  the  Polish  underground  which,  for 
6  years,  had  defied  the  best  efforts  cf  the 
Gesupo  to  sump  it  out.  Hence  It  was  neces- 
sary to  lure  them  to  a  meeting. 

We  believe  there  Is  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  these  arrests  and  trials  represent  an- 
other in  the  long  series  of  Soviet  maneuvers 
to  subjugate  the  Polish  people  by  discredit- 
ing their  leaders,  if  they  cannot  be  deported 
or  executed. 

Whether  these  men  were  "processed"  into 
confessing — as  in  the  case  of  those  who  con- 
fessed at  the  Moscow  Uials  of  1937  and  1938, 
we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  tlMit 
after  being  held  Incommunicado  for  2>^ 
months,  these  Polish  envoys  were  tried  in 
the  same  courtroom,  before  the  same  Judge 
and  with  the  same  legal  procedures  which 
were  used  in  the  famous  purge  trials.  There 
was  no  Jury  and  the  defendants  were  not 
even  allowed  to  call  witnesses. 

Another  motive  behind  this  trial  Is  evi- 
denced by  Its  timing  to  coincide  with  a  con- 
ference a  few  blocks  away  on  broadening  the 
Lublin  Government,  as  required  by  the 
Yalta  agreement.  Obviously,  the  mere 
■taging  of  this  show  trial  made  Mikolajczyk 
and  Stanczyk.  the  London  Poles  who  had 
come  to  negotute.  fear  that  unless  they  ac- 
cepted the  Russian  terms  In  these  negotia- 
tions, the  16  Polish  compatriots  would  be 
•hot. 

How  well  this  blackmail  worked  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  facts:  The  ratio  of 
the  new  Polish  cabinet  which  emerged  from 
these  negotiations  is  2  members  of  the 
London  group,  plus  1  adherent  in  Poland 
Just  released  from  a  Russian  Jail,  to  17 
Lubllnltes.  Mr.  Thugutt,  a  leader  of  the 
Peasant  Party  in  London,  was  appointed  but 
refused  to  Join  the  new  government.  More- 
over, Mr.  Stanczyk  has  been  dUmlssed  from 
the  Socialist  Party  and  Mr.  Mikolajczyk  Is 
only  second  vice  premier,  not  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  presidential  council.  The  only 
non-Lublln  members  of  this  council — Wltoe 
and  Grabski— both  in  the  high  70'8,  were 
too  old  and  too  ill  even  to  participate  in 
tccent  negotiations. 

Tho  new  unity  cabinet,  therefore,  rep- 
resents only  part  of  the  Peasant  Party  plus 
the  Communist  Party,  whose  prewar 
•trength  in  Poland  was  less  than  2  percent 
o(  the  vote.  Hence  this  new  government  is 
bound  to  be  Just  as  much  the  prisoner  of 
the  Kremlin  as  are  the  Imprisoned  envoys. 
Who  should  have  been  among  its  mmisters — 
the  more  so  because  the  civil  servants  are 
holdovers  from  the  Lublin  puppet  regime 
and  t>ecause  the  Russian  Army  still  occupies 


»  The  original  of  this  letter  Is  In  the  poe- 
■es^ou  of  the  Polish  Government  in  London. 


Po'and  with  the  help  ot  the  RtinUn-ofBceKd 
Lubiin  Army. 

Under  these  clrcumstancee,  what  confldcoc* 
can  we  have  that  the  YalU  promise  of  "free, 
unfettered  elections"  in  which  "democratic 
and  antl-Nazl  parties  shall  have  the  right  to 
take  part"  will  be  fulfilled.  Almost  anyone, 
In  whatever  country,  who  criticizes  Russia's 
demands  is  branded  as  a  Fascist  by  the  So- 
■vlet  press,  so  It  Is  easy  to  believe  that  any 
Etich  person  would  be  disqualified  from  par- 
ticipation In  the  forthcoming  elccUon. 

Moreover,  to  carry  out  the  Yalta  promise  of 
free  elections  in  Poland  (or  other  liberated 
countries)  without  obtaining  the  return  of 
the  vast  numbers  who  have  been  forcibly  re- 
moved, would  make  these  elections  a  tragic 
farce  even  if  the  elections  when  finally  held 
were  really  free,  an  Impossible  hope  unless 
there  Is  joint  Allied  supervision  in  all  of 
Poland. 

If  we  fail  to  secure  the  right  of  political 
prisoners,  deportees,  and  soldiers  of  the  Polish 
Army  to  return,  if  they  wish,  with  Joint  guar- 
anties of  personal  safety,  then  this  Polish 
"soltrtlon"  will  ha've  put  a  premium  on  mur- 
der and  terror.  It  will  be  an  election  won  not 
by  ballots  but  by  bullets,  hostages,  and  con- 
centration camps. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  restore  the  dead.  But 
It  is  not  too  late  to  use  every  ounce  and  every 
penny  of  our  diplomatic  and  economic  power 
to  save  the  lives  and  liberties  of  those  In 
Poland  we  are  pledged  to  protect,  not  only 
by  the  AUantic  Charter  but  at  YalU. 

Consequently  we  respectfully  urge  tho 
adoption  of  the  following  measures  at  the 
forthcoming  conference,  for  only  such  n>eas- 
ures  will  inspire  confidence  in  either  the  Jus- 
tice or  the  permanence  of  the  Polish  solution: 

1.  The  release  of  the  12  Poles  convicted  in 
the  recent  trials. 

2.  Big  Three  agreement  as  to  the  tern^  ot 
a  fair  election  law  which  would  insure  the 
memlxrs  of  all  democratic  parties  the  right 
to  vote  (including  those  deported  or  exiled 
from  their  country)  which  would  guarantee 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  to  the  oppo- 
sition parties,  and  which  would  provide  for 
the  international  supervtsion  at  the  next 
election. 

3.  The  withdrawal  of  Russian  Uoops  from 
Poland  before  the  election.  II  Russia  is  xin- 
wllling  to  do  so,  then  the  Joint  occupation  of 
Poland  by  Russian.  American,  and  British 
troops  during  the  electoral  period.  This  is  In 
accordance  with  the  Moscow  declaration  of 
November  1,  1943,  which  declared  that  the  Big 
Three  "after  the  termination  of  hostilities 
•  •  •  will  not  employ  their  military 
forces  within  the  territory  of  other  states 
except  for  the  purposes  envisaged  in  this 
declaration  and  after  Joint  consiiltation." 

4.  The  right  of  correspondents,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
other  charitable  organizations,  freely  to  cir- 
culate In  Poland  and  other  Soviet-occupied 
territories  upon  the  same  terms  as  we  allow 
Soviet  Journalists  and  other  agenU  to  circu- 
late in  countries  under  our  control. 

5.  Theappllcationof  such  "concert"  prlnd- 
I^es  accepted  in  the  Yalta  declaration  n«\ 
only  to  Poland  but  to  all  other  countries,  such 
as  Greece,  where  a  single  great  power  Is  in 
dominant  control  as  a  remit  of  recent  mili- 
tary operations. 

We  respectfully  submit.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  friendship  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  all 
seek  in  the  interests  of  lasting  peace  cannot 
be  obtained  as  long  as  getting  along  with 
RxMsia  means  concessions  on  trlvisl  issues  by 
Soviet  Russia  and  concessions  on  basic  issues 
by  the  United  States.  We  Ijelieve  In  Big  Three 
unity,  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  can  sur- 
vive only  on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted 
monl  principles.  They  are  the  only  jwinci- 
ples  which  will  remove  the  suspicion  and  fear 
of  BirssUn  policy  which  disturbs  net  only 
the  peoples  of  Bastem  Em-ope  but  the  people 
of  America. 

With  full  appreciation  ot  the  heavy  burden 
you  bear,  wa,  ne»«rth«le«8,  fe«d  obaged  to 


■late  onr  profound  cooTlctlon.  borre  out  by 
the  tragic  history  of  the  past  10  years,  that 
a  policy  of  one-sided  appeasement  of  totali- 
tarianism can  lead  only  to  dlaUluslonmTnt, 
frustration,  and  grave  peril  to  the  American 
people. 

Re«oectf\Uly  yours, 

W^illlam     Agar,     ex-vlce-presldent     of 
Ftcedom   Rouse:    Lulgl   Antonini. 
International     Ladies'      Garment 
Workers'    Union:    Ullott   V.    Bell. 
New  York  State  superintendent  of 
banking:      Robert     R.     Bradford. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mssfachu- 
setts:  Harvey  W.  Brown,  president. 
International   Association  of  Ma- 
chantsts;    Raymond    Leslie   Buell. 
former  chairman.   Foreign   Policy 
Association:     John     Chamberlain, 
author:    George  Creel:    Prank    R. 
Crosswaith.    chairman    of    Negro 
Labor    Committee;    John    Dewey; 
Christopher    Emmet,    comnrenta- 
tor:  Milton  J.  FcrgU'-.on,  librarian. 
Brooklyn     Ubrary:     Mrs.     George 
Pitch,  writer;  the  Reverend  George 
B.    Fbrd.   Catholic    chaplain.    Co- 
lumbia   University:     Varlan    Pry. 
editor    of    Common    Seftse:     the 
Reverend  Robert  I.  Gannon.  8.  J., 
president  of  Pordham  University: 
Harry  D.   Gideonse,   president   cf 
BrocAlyn    College:     FmUy    Hahn. 
author;    Ross    Hoffman,    professor 
of    history,    F>r»rdham    University: 
the    Honorable    Herbert    Hoover: 
Katberlne  Gauss-Jackson,  associ- 
ate editor  of  Harper's:    the  Rev- 
erend   John    LaFarge,    editor    cf 
Amwica:  Suranne  LaPoIlette,  au- 
thor and  editor;  Alfred  M.  Landon, 
former  Governor  of  Kansas;  Isaac 
Don  Levine,   author;    Sol   Levltas, 
the  New  Leader;  Prof.  Robert  Mac- 
Iver,  Columbia  University:  Former 
JxMtice     Jeremiah     T.     Mahoney: 
Sidney      Moseley,      conrmentator. 
Mutual       Broadcasting      System; 
Martin  J.   Quigley.   publisher:    A. 
Phllipp       Randolph.       president. 
Brotherhood      of      Sleeping      Car 
Porters:     Burton    Rascoe.    drama 
critic.  New  York  World-Telegram; 
the  Reverend  Sturgis  Lee  Riddle, 
the   Churchman    Associates:    Jus- 
tice Francis  E.  Rivers;    Benjamin 
Stolberg,    author;    Oswald    Garri- 
son Vlllard;   Louis  Waldman.  at- 
torney;  Michael  Williams,  special 
editor  cf  The  Commonweal:  Mat- 
thew    Wool,     vice     president     of 
American     FWeration    of    Labor: 
W.  E.  Woodward,  author  of  Tom 
Paine:    William   Green,  president, 
American    Federation    of    Labor; 
Hugh      Gibson,      former      United 
States     Ambassador     to     Poland; 
Ferdinand     Pecora.     Judge,     New 
York     Court    of    Appeals:     Harry 
Sherman.  Book  of  the  Month  Club. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NXW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  20  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  ctxisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  lour  short 
articles  by  Loivell  Melleti,  published  on 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


different  dates  In  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

irrom  Washington  (D.  C  )   Evening  SUr  of 
July  3.  19451 

"On   TM«  Othhi  Hand" — Thinks  SonrHnN 
Btatvsmcn  Shottu)  Not  Lxave  Psobldc  to 

BII.BO8    AND    EaSTULNDS 

(By  Lowell  Uellett) 

In  tlM  eourae  of  »  raw  filibuster  against 
talung  any  TOt*  on  the  FXPC  bill.  Senator 
James  O.  Eastlano,  of  Mlwlulppl,  made  a 
frank  effort  the  other  day  to  Indict  the  wbola 
Ncfro  race  He  succeeded  Instead  In  Indict* 
tng  a  whole  section  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  to  say.  if  the  premise  on  which  he 
sought  to  Indict  the  American  Negro  were 
true,  the  Senator  made  a  completely  con- 
Tincing  caM  i^alnat  the  Bouth's  treatment 
of  the  Negro. 

The  Senator  dwelt  at  length  on  what  he 
called  the  hutory  of  the  Negro  soldier  In  the 
American  Army.  He  reported  that  he  had 
talked  with  "numerous  high-ranking  gener- 
als." whom  he  did  not  name,  and  that  he 
found  them  to  be  In  agreement  with  his 
opinion  that  as  soldiers  the  Negroes  are  Just 
no  good.  Composing  as  they  do  one-twelfth 
of  the  whole  Army,  that  statement  goes  for 
them  all.  according  to  the  Senator.  The  fact 
that  General  Eisenhower,  who  also,  no  doubt, 
tut*  talked  to  numerous  "high-ranking  gen- 
erals." holds  an  entirely  different  view  was 
not  mentioned  by  the  Senator. 

He  established  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  Negro  soldiers  "had  no  initiative,  no  sense 
of  reqaonsibUlty.  very  low  Intelligence,  and 
were  a  failure."  Whether  he  established  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  or  three  weary 
fellow  Senators  who  com(x>sed  his  entire 
audience  on  the  floor,  there  was  no  indica- 
tion. But  he  obviously  did  not  persuade 
the  well -filled  galleries,  for  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  laiighter  greeted  his  assertion, 
"I  sm  not  prejudiced  against  the  Negro." 

WHO'S  TO  BLAMI 

Assuming  that  Senator  Eastland  states 
ti.e  truth,  that  General  Eisenhower  does 
not.  and  that  the  Negro  soldier  has  no  initia- 
tive and  no  sense  of  responsibility,  can  the 
btame  be  placed  entirely  on  that  soldier? 
Can  the  South,  which  has  determined  to  a 
large  degree  the  conditions  of  the  Negro's 
life,  the  extent  to  which  he  has  been  per- 
mitted to  develop  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, escape  a  considerable  share  of  the 
blame?  Has  not  the  Senator  actually 
brought  in  an  indictment  against  the  manner 
In  which  he  and  his  neighbors  have  handled 
the  great  problem  that  came  to  this  country 
aboard  the  slave  ships,  a  problem  not  solved 
by  the  bloodiest  civil  war  In  history? 

And  if  this  Is  so.  Is  It  not  time  that  the 
best  men  in  the  South  begin  to  recognize  the 
fact,  to  recognize  that  the  course  that  has 
been  followed  is  not  the  one  that  will  bring 
a  solution?  Southern  statesmanship  is  not 
confined  to  the  Bilbos  and  Eastlands.  yet 
one  might  easily  believe  it  U  all  of  one  piece 
If  he  reads  the  list  of  Senators  voting  to 
aupport  the  position  taken  by  the  Mississippi 
spokesmen. 

Under  the  strsss  of  war%  necessity  a  small 
btftnning  has  been  made  toward  solving 
this  pro^lsm.  serious  now  and  likely  to  be- 
cxMue  desperate  soon.  It  was  decreed  at  the 
war's  outset  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
crimination against  any  war  worker  because 
of  bis  color  or  race  or  religion.  One  must 
believe  either  that  this  is  right  or  that  there 
■bonld  be  discrimination.  The  Bilbos  and 
TMHsBds  and  other  frightened  little  men 
dsAnltaly  do  believe  there  should  be  discrim- 
ination, but  it  Is  hard  to  conceive  that  this 
Is  true  of  the  Georges,  the  Connaliys  and 
others  who  are.  right  at  this  time,  contrlb- 
lUUng  their  full  share  to  an  enlightened  world 
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(By  Lowell 

A  filibuster  or  flllbustet^r< 
tlonary.   ia:    1,   a   freebooter 
military  adventurer  who 
lar  warfare  In  a  foreign 
of  a  lawmaking  body  whc 
lays  legislation  by  dilatory 
by  talking  to  consume  tim  > 
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SOMrrUING   PHI  CIOU3 

Not  a  Member  of  the  Seriate 
of  the  humiliating  nature 
not  a  Member  but  know  tl^ere 
of  the  situation  If  the 
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and  guests  Join- 
wishing  mother 


would  take  the  little  boy  outside  and  do  the 
obvious. 

LACK  COtntAGE 

Yet,  the  Senate,  calling  Itself  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  never  has 
had  the  courage  to  reform  Its  own  method 
of  operating,  nor  the  courage  to  say  that  de- 
liberation shall  not  become  deliberate  ob- 
struction. 

No  Senator  really  has  need  for  the  rule  of 
unlimited  debate.  No  Senator  is  so  full  of 
wisdom  on  any  conceivable  subject  that  he 
cannot  release  it  all  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  certainly  few  are  eloquent 
enough  to  hold  the  close  attention  cf  their 
colleagues  for  longer  than  that.  And,  in 
any  event.  It  would  always  be  possible  for 
the  Senate  to  grant  a  Member  additional 
time,  of  Its  own  volition.  If  It  wished  to  hear 
more  from  him. 

The  rule  of  unlimited  debate,  the  rule  that 
permits  one  Member  to  make  himself  dic- 
tator for  a  day,  the  rule  that  defeats  major- 
ity rule,  simply  does  not  make  sense.  If  It 
ever  did.  it  does  not  now  with  the  amount 
of  business  of  vital  Importance  confronting 
the  United  States  Senate,  business  that 
should  not  be  left  at  any  time  to  the  mercy 
of  any  one  or  two  obstinate  obstructionists. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

of  July  7,  19451 
"On  the  Other  Hand" — Sats  United  States 

Senate  Should  Be  Watchfltl  When  Untet- 

TEscD  Poles  Go  to  the  Polls 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

If  It's  agreeable  to  Senators  Bilbo  and  East- 
land, the  United  States  Senate  should  begin 
paying  a  little  active  attention  to  what  Is 
going  on  In  Poland.  The  Poles,  as  you  know, 
are  operating  at  the  moment  under  a  make- 
shift government  which  Is  not  satisfactory 
to  all  Members  of  our  Senate.  This  state  cf 
affairs  will  end  when  there  has  been  time  to 
hold  a  "free  and  unfettered"  election,  under 
the  watchful  supervision  of  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, as  provided  by  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment. 

Our  Senate  should  be  more  watchful  than 
anybody.  It  should  make  certain  that  they 
don't  get  away  with  any  undemocratic 
monkeyshlnes  over  there  In  Poland.  This 
certainly  Is  the  desire  of  all  Americans  who 
wish  to  see  the  full  beauty  of  our  democratic 
system  extended  to  less  enlightened  nations. 
Our  Senators  must  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing In  Poland  less  perfect  than  we  have 
here  at  home. 

Already,  however,  the  grapevine  is  carrying 
disquieting  rumors  from  that  newly  liberated 
land,  rumors  indicating  that  the  rights  of 
minorities  are  not  being  properly  protected. 
The  center  of  complaint  appears  to  be  a  prov- 
ince called  Misslsslppsky.  Certain  of  the 
Mlssisslppskians  have  their  own' Ideas  con- 
cerning the  kind  of  democracy  they  want  and 
they  are  determined  to  have  their  way  even 
If  they  have  to  fight  the  war  all  over  again. 

PROPOSE  POLL  TAX 

For  one  thing,  these  Mlssisslppskians  In- 
tend that  only  members  of  the  master  race 
shall  vote. 

To  make  sure  of  this  they  propose  that  the 
ballot  shall  be  given  only  to  persons  with 
light  complexions  and  straight  hair  and. 
among  these,  only  to  those  who  have  paid 
what  they  call  a  pole  tax,  which  is  very  much 
like  the  poll  or  head  tax  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  some  American  provinces. 

Anticipating  that  some  citizens  with  dark 
complexious  and  curly  hair  may  pay  the  Pole 
tax  and  show  up  ."t  the  voting  places,  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  for  minority  rights 
have  devised  further  safeguards  lor  the 
sanclty  of  the  ballot.  Persons  of  the  wrong 
complexion  will  be  required  to  take  what  Is 
called  an  education  test.  They  will  be  asked 
to  recite  the  new  Polish  constitution  back- 
wards.   The  fact  that  the  constitution  hasnt 
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yet  been  written,  will  give  you  some  notion 
of  the  political  genius  possessed  by  the  MU- 
slssippsky  master  race. 

But  that  Isn't  all.  If  br  some  strange  mis- 
chance one  of  the  outlawed  citizens  should 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  recite  the  unwrit- 
ten constitution  backwards,  then  the  election 
board  will  give  him  the  grandfather  test. 
That  means  simply  that  the  would-be  voter 
must  prove  that  h's  grandfather  had  a  right 
to  vote.  Since  there  wasn't  any  voting  In 
grandfather's  day.  you  can  see  how  that  will 
work. 

LUNG   POWER   TICKET 

Leading  this  battle  for  a  better  and  bright- 
er democracy  In  Misslsslppsky  are  said  to  be 
two  probable  candidates  for  the  Polish  sen- 
ate name  of  Bilblowoff  and  Eastwlnd.  They 
will  run  on  what  Is  known  as  the  Lung  Power 
ticket. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  can 
readily  see  what  an  asset  two  men  like  Bil- 
blowoff and  Eastwlnd  would  be  to  the  Polish 
senate.  And  they  can  appreciate  the  prin- 
ciple Involved— the  principle  of  the  minor- 
ity's right  to  make  a  mess  of  anything  the 
majority  may  wish  to  do.  Our  Senate  has 
nurtured  this  right  so  carefully  and  for  so 
many  years  that  its  devotion  to  the  principle 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Along  with  every  other 
good  thing  m  our  system  they  will  wish  to 
see  the  Poles  have  the  benefit  of  the  legis- 
lative filibuster,  and  Bilblowoff  and  Eastwlnd 
apparently  are  the  men  with  the  necessary 
lung  power  to  make  It  work. 

So  it  behooves  our  Senators  to  listen  care- 
fuUy  to  all  the  rumors  that  waft  this  way 
from  Poland  and  to  be  prepared  to  start  ad- 
monishing the  people  of  that  almost  unfet- 
tered land  If  they  show  signs  of  becoming 
un-American.  Any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Poles  to  put  majority  rights  on  a  par 
with  minority  rights  should  be  stamped  out 
before  It  becomes  a  habit. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star 

of  July  10.  1945) 
"On  THE  Other  Hand"— Hanneoan   Sees   a 

B!G  Dark  Clothj  on  Political  Horizon,  Says 

WRrrEB 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

The  one  man  watching  present  happen- 
ings on  the  Hill  with  greatest  apprehension 
is  Democratic  National  Chairman  Hannegan. 
He  Is  thinking  of  1946  and  beyond  that,  1948. 
First,  of  course,  comes  '46:  if  the  Democrats 
fall  to  hold  their  majority  in  Congress  in 
that  election  their  prospects  for  '48  are  likely 
to  be  too  slim  to  contemplate.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  loss  of  the  off-year  election 
in  the  past  has  meant  the  loss  of  the  follow- 
ing Presidential  election,  there  Is  a  special 
reason  for  expecting  that  result  this  time. 

The  Democrats  will  have  been  in  ofBce 
for  14  years.  In  that  many  years,  many, 
many  thing-  will  have  been  done  by  Govern- 
ment ofllclals  and  agencies  that  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  investigation.  Conditions  In  this 
country  before  the  war  caused  the  develop- 
ment of  Federal  Government  activities  on  an 
unprecedented  scale  and  the  war  Itself  has 
multiplied  those  activities  several  times 
over.  If  Congress  after  *46  should  be  Re- 
publican, It  will  be  an  investigating  Congress, 
devoting  Itself  enthusiastically  to  shocking 
revelations  calculated  to  create  a  national 
urge  to  throw  the  rascals  out. 

HANNEGAN   UNDERSTANDS 

Mr.  Hannegan  understands  this.  Being  a 
practical  politician,  that  is  the  line  he  would 
take  if  he  were  directing  the  Republican 
strategy  and  he  expects  nothing  different 
from  the  Republican  management  in  case 
it  obtains  control  of  Congress. 

Bo  Hannegan  Isnt  viewing  the  situation  on 
the  Hill  with  any  great  happiness.  There  he 
can  see  one  group  of  Democrats  chopping 
away  at  Its  own  party's  prospects  while  the 
Republicans  look  on  with  carefully  controlled 


pleasure.  The  group  Is  the  one  which  has  set 
Itself  to  destroy  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Committee,  created  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  protect  Negroes  and  other  racial  mi- 
norities against  discrimination  in  wartime 
employment.  The  FEPC  having  succeeded 
fairly  well,  with  nothing  but  mcH-al  authority 
behind  It.  Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  to  have  It 
made  a  permanent,  statutory  agency.  The 
Eanie  element  now  opposing  the  FEPC  pre- 
vented the  Inclusion  in  the  1944  platform  of 
a  pledge  to  make  it  permanent — a  pledge 
given  in  the  Republican  platform. 

President  Truman,  a  supporter  of  the  FEPC 
as  Senator,  has  continued  his  support  as  Pres- 
ident. He  has  put  considerable  pressure,  pub- 
licly and  privately,  on  the  rule-or-ruin  group 
new  tarring  the  vay  to  any  action.  The  pri- 
vaie  pressure  has  been  In  Mr.  Hannegan's 
bands. 

debatable  subject 

Whether  the  Rooeevelt-Truman  ticket 
could  have  been  elected  last  November  with- 
out the  votes  of  northern  Negroes  may  be  de- 
batable, but  Mr.  Hannegan  doesn't  like  to 
face  the  task  of  winning  without  those  votes 
In  1946.  That  plus  all  the  other  uncertain- 
ties of  an  off-year  election  makes  just  too 
much.  He  wants  to  take  the  Issue  out  of  the 
coming  campaign.  But  a  stubborn  majority 
In  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  a  similar 
majority  In  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  thus  far  refused  to  listen  to  rea- 
son. And  over  on  the  Senate  side  Mr.  Han- 
negan finds  an  equal  lack  cf  comfort.  Those 
Senators  who  filibustered  the  appropriation 
for  FEPC  Into  its  present  hapless  shape,  are 
keeping  their  lungs  well  oUed,  prepared  to 
repeat  the  performance. 

Cheered  by  practically  all  other  aspects  of 
the  political  situation,  confident  that  Tru- 
man can  hold  the  popularity  won  by  his  obvi- 
ous high  purpose  and  his  shrewd  good  sense, 
Mr.  Hannegan's  hopes  slump  as  he  considers 
the  damage  being  done  on  the  Hill.  Against 
the  otherwise  bright  political  horizon  he  sees 
a  dark  cloud  rising,  a  cloud  much  larger  than 
a  man's  hand.  He  doesn't  have  to  be  told 
that  in  every  congressional  district  contain- 
ing Negro  votes,  a  Republican  rain-making 
machine  is  being  fashioned  to  work  on  that 
cloud. 


Sea-Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVID  I.WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  by  me.  published  in 
the  July  number  of  Sea  Power,  entitled 
"Sea-Air  Power." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sea-Air  Powsa 
(By  DAvro  I.  Walsh,  United  States  Senator 

from     Massachusetts,    chairman     of     the 

United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Naval 

Affairs) 

Before  we  try  to  look  ahead  and  visualize 
the  world  of  the  future,  we  should  study  the 
past  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  basic  er- 
rors made  by  the  great  civilizations  of  the 
past  which  disintegrated  and  disappeared. 
We  should  attempt  to  eliminate  these  errors 
m  formulating  our  plans  for  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  country. 


Prom  a  military-naval  point  of  view  we 
should  attempt  to  find  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

What  armed  forcei  should  be  maintained 
In  the  future  to  insure  that  our  Nation  will 
not  be   invaded  or  conquered  by   an   alien 

foe? 

What  steps  should  t>e  taken  to  establifh 
and  maintain  our  right  to  free  competitive 
access  to  world  markets  and  world  sources 
of  raw  materials,  in  order  that  we  may  ex- 
port the  excess  products  of  our  mines,  facto- 
ries, and  farms  in  exchange  for  essential 
raw  materials  which  cannot  be  grown  or 
produced  economically  within  our  own  bor- 
ders? 

What  should  be  the  nature  and  structure 
of  our  Military  Establishment  to  a^sist  oilier 
peace-loving  nations  most  effectively  in  pre- 
venting a  third  world  war? 

From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present 
time,  sea  power  has  played  a  dominant  role 
in  the  building  up.  and  the  pverpetuation  of. 
the  great  civilizations  of  the  past.  It  was 
sea  power  that  gave  the  Phoenicians  com- 
mand of  the  ancient  maritime  world.  It  was 
sea  power  that  built  up  the  far-fluns  empire 
of  Carthage.  Sea  power  made  Athens  ruler 
of  vast  territories  and  made  ancient  Rome 
master  of  the  civilized  world.  When  Spain 
had  great  sea  power  she  dominated  Christen- 
dom, and  her  decline  began  when  storms  and 
British  seamanship  wrecked  the  Great  Ar- 
mada. British  sea  power  was  an  important 
element  in  building  up  the  empire  "upon 
which  the  sun  never  seU." 

UNION   OF   POWERS 

Air  power  has  come  of  age  quite  recently, 
and  an  effective  union  of  sea  and  air  pOwer 
has  made  possible  our  victories  in  the  pres- 
ent  war.    It  was   British  sea   power   which 
halted  Hitler's  legions  at  the  channel  ports, 
despite  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the 
Luftwaffe.     It  was  British  and  American  eea- 
alr  pwwer  which  enabled  our  armed  forces  to 
land  m  Africa,  on  the  beaches  at  Salerno  and 
Normandy,  to  liberate  Italy  and  France,  and 
made  it  possible  to  supply  our  armies  In  their 
victorious    march    Into    Germany.     It    was 
American   sea-air  power   which   saved   Aus- 
tralia, made  possible  the  capture  of  Iwo  Jima. 
Okinawa,    and    the    landing    of    American 
troops  in  the  Philippines.     American  cities 
have  not  been  bombed  and  our  IndusUies 
destroyed  because  otir  enemies  have  not  l>een 
able  to  control  the  sea  or  secure  air  bases 
located    within    bombing    dlsUnce    of    cur 
shores.     Nearly   everyone   Is   agreed   that   it 
will  be  American  and  British  sea-air  power 
which   will   eventually   enable   us  to  defeat 
Japan. 

An  evaluation  of  these  past  experiences 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  United  States  In  the  post- 
war period  will  depend  upon  how  effectively 
we  are  able  to  maintain  and  operate  our  sea- 
air  power.  It  would  seem  also  that  one  of 
the  most  effective  contributions  we  can  make 
to  world  peace  is  the  maintenance  of  cur 
sea-air  forces  In  a  modern  and  up-to-date 
condition. 

Ships  and  planes  are  not  the  only  elements 
In  sea-air  power.  The  striking  power  cf  our 
ships  and  planes  can  be  multiplied  many- 
fold  by  providing  suitable  bases  where  they 
may  be  repaired,  resupplied  with  fuel  and 
ammunition,  and  where  the  crews  may 
obtain  the  necessary  rest  and  recreation. 
To  apply  maximum  power  in  a  given  area 
we  must  have  bases  In  that  area  with  aux- 
iliary bases  eadlng  back  to  our  main  source 
of  supply — our  homeland.  Without  ade- 
quate bases  In  a  given  area,  the  strength  of 
ships  and  planes,  and  the  number  avaUable 
for  active  service.  Is  seriously  reduced.  To 
maintain  our  strength,  the  building  of  ships 
and  planes  is  not  the  entire  answer— we  must 
have  adequate  bases.  In  the  postwar  period 
It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  radically  o\ir 
expenditures  for  military  purposes.  For 
greatest   atrength   In   proportl<m  to  money 
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•Tatlabl«.  we  must  strike  •  balance  between 
our  land  forces  and  ships,  planes,  and  bases. 
At  tbr  end  of  the  present  war,  each  nation 
will  face  many  unique  problems.  It  Is  al- 
most a  certainty  that  Germany  and  Ja;>an 
will  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  acciimu- 
latlng  the  necessary  raw  materials  to  build 
up  their  armed  forces.  Their  most  pressing 
problems  will  be  to  supply  themselves  with 
food  and  reeducate  themselves  to  become 
pmm  ■biding  members  of  society. 

BW|lB  Will  face  the  problem  of  repairing 
tiM  dstruoUau  suffered  during  the  war.  She 
has  an  KbUBdaaoa  of  raw  materials  and  will 
btedly  continue  her  efforts  to  become 
tndustr:alized  and  wlf-contatned.  She 
IMS  BO  great  ice-free  ports  or  outlets  to  the 
MS,  •Itbouglt  she  may  obtain  additional 
oMMa  ta  the  Baltic  and  the  Par  Bast.  She 
will  not  be  In  a  position  to  employ  sea  power 
»flectlTe!7  and  is  not  partlc\ilarly  vulnerable 
to  it.  Her  exp«nae  of  territory  is  so  great 
and  her  industries  so  scattered  that  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  do  her  great  harm 
by  strategical  bombing.  Her  Interests  lie 
predominantly  on  the  continent  of  Buraala, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  she  will  maintain 
large  land  armies  to  dominate  this  area. 

Great  Britain  has  not  a  large  supply  of  raw 
materials  in  her  homeland,  although  she  has 
Immenae  rssources  in  her  overseas  colonies 
antf  positsslons.  She  is  extremely  vulner- 
■Ms  to  both  sea  and  air  power.  She  is  able  to 
saMCtss  sea  and  air  power  effectively,  es  she 
turn  laland  bases  strategically  located  all  over 
the  world.  It  U  quite  possible  that  she  will 
continue  to  build  up  and  trade  with  hpr  over- 
aaaa  empire,  and  will  use  sea-air  power  to 
protect  her  interests.  One  of  her  moat  dif- 
ficult problems  will  be  to  defend  the  British 
Isles  against  aircraft  launched  from  the 
continent. 

Our  own  situation  today  la  not  similar  in 
all  respects  to  that  of  any  other  nation.  We 
are  not  menaced  by  large  land  armies  from 
across  our  frontiers.  Aircraft  based  upon  the 
continents  of  Europe  or  Asia  are  not  a  serious 
menace.  Our  homes  and  industries  are  not 
subject  to  aircraft  attack  as  long  as  we  main- 
tain command  of  the  seas  and  control  the 
necessary  overseas  bases.  We  are  the  greatest 
Industrial  nation  In  the  world.  We  are  al- 
most, but  not  quite,  self-sufficient  in  essential 
raw  materials.  If  we  consider  differences,  as 
well  as  similarities,  we  And  that  the  United 
States  is  in  a  unique  position  today  and  the 
only  major  nation  In  the  world  which  Is  In  a 
position  to  rely  chiefly  upon  sea-air  power 
for  defense. 

A  conaiderable  number  of  people  believe 
that  aircraft  have  made  all  other  weapons  of 
war  obsolete.  The  facts,  as  of  today,  are  that 
a  combination  of  sea  power  and  air  power, 
plus  our  industrial  might,  has  made  it  possi- 
ble for  our  armies  to  defeat  Germany  and 
will  enable  them  to  defeat  Japan. 

We  need  not  adhere  to  s  Maglnot  Line  men- 
tality and  believe  the  facts  will  always  re- 
main the  same.  Iiistead  we  should  realize 
that  the  only  constant  Is  change  and  that  it 
Is  necessary  to  change  our  Ideas,  our  plana, 
and  the  structure  and  organization  of  our 
armed  forces  to  bring  them  Into  a  correct  re- 
lationship with  emergency  scientific  develop- 
ments and  new  methods.  At  some  time  In 
the  future,  the  energy  of  the  atom  may  be- 
•Oias  available  for  destructive  purposes. 
Bobot  b<»nbs  or  some  other  new  weapon  may 
revolutionize  warfare,  but  that  time  has  not 
yet  arrived.  In  the  meantime  we  should  base 
our  plans  for  the  future  on  a  correct  evalua- 
tion of  past  experiences. 

If  we  face  the  facts  realistically.  I  am  con- 
Ttnced  thnl  we  need  not  adopt  a  totalitarian 
philosophy,  import  European  Ideas,  and  adopt 
alien  methods.  We  need  not  regiment  our 
peoples,  maintain  a  large  standing  army, 
spend  excessive  funds  on  our  military  estab- 
liatunenu.  and  eventually  revert  to  some 
form  of  despotism  as  old  as  human  history. 
•*  we  face  the  fac".*  realUtlcallv.  I  am  con- 


If 


Tlnccd  we   can  conUnus   to  nuike  progress 


tmder  our  free  democratic 
procedures,  and  attain 
ity  by  employing  sea-ali 
our  own  defense  and 
enforce   any   commitments 
make  to  a  world  oi 
maintain  the  peace. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of 
I  ask  unanimous 
in  the  Appendix  of 
torial  appearing  in  t 
Deseret  News  of  June 
ing  upcn  an  address 
Lake  City  by  former 
James  A.  Farley 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Mr.  President, 
consejit  to  have  inserted 
Record  an  edi- 
Salt  Lake  City 
9. 1945,  comment- 
delivered  in  Salt 
Pbstmaster  General 


CCHOtNC    THX    SENTIMr  JTS    OF 

The  other  day,  a  mar  made  a  speech  In 
Salt  Lake  City.  The  evfnt  was  noteworthy 
for  several  reasons. 

First,  the  man  was  Js  mes  A.  Farley,  who 
once  was  postmaster  gen  jral  and  Democratic 
nafional  chairman,  and 
among  party  Democrats. 

■Big  Jim."  as  his  thoui  ands  of  friends  call 
him.  is  still  news.    He  Is 
and  has  been  termed  bj 
one  of  the  best  political   organizers  of  our 
time. 

What  Parley  said  is  ancjther  reason  why  the 
event  was  noteworthy. 

passionate    appeal    to    preserve    freedom    in 
America. 

It  has  t>een  said  thai  this  newspaper  is 
pro-Republican   and   tha  t  only  Republicans 


rate  favorable  comment 
umns.    But  we  agreed  w 
ley  said  the  other  day 
for  saying  it.     And  we 


member  that  he  is  a  Dei  nocrat,  and  that  he 


is  recognized  as  a  leader 


what  men  do  and  say,  i  ot  what  party  they 
belong  to.  that  interests  is. 

Explaining  that  he  hi  s  traveled  often  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Farley  set  him- 
self up  as  a  competent  w  itness  of  American- 
Ism,  and  then  said:  "I  believe  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  sense  1  the  spirit  which 
makes  this  land  great. 

In  one  word,  the  former  Democratic  chair- 
man summed  up  all  the 
Icanlsm   and    labeled   thfc   underlying   force, 
the  inner  power,  the  spU  it  which  Is  singular 
to  our  Nation.    That  wofd  is 

'•Freedom  Is  the  very 
Its  very  life 


Americanism  are  synonyi  qous." 


He   credited   our  form 


the  source  of  the  Individ  ual  freedom  "under 
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9). 1945 


.  the  editorial 
in  the  Record, 


'BIG    JIM" 


rbo  stlU  Is  a  leader 


an  affable  character 
many  observers  as 


In  Its  editorial  col- 

th  what  James  Far- 

We  commend  him 

irould  have  you  re- 


in this  party.    It  is 


freedom." 
breath  cf  America. 
1 3  me.  freedom  and 


of   government   as 


it  our  people  have 
progress  to  achieve 


which  five  generations 

leaped  through  stages  of 

standards  that  have  astDnlshed  the  world." 

He  asked  those  who  lelieve  ova  progress 
Is  due  to  our  natural  resources  to  remember 
that  South  America.  Russia.  India  and  Africa 
have  as  great.  If  not  greater  shiu'es  of  the 
world's  goods.  He  remii  ded  those  who  be- 
lieve that  our  progress  Is  due  to  our  national 
characteristics  that  rece  itly  we  have  come 
from  all  the  nations  of  tpe  world. 

"I  say  to  you  as  solcraily  and  .'incerely  as 
I  know  how  that  the  roota  of  our  phenomenal 


growth  are  due  to  the  fieedom  upon  which 
our  forefathers  built  this  Government 
•  •  •  our  freedom  which,  under  Ocd.  all 
Americans  must  cherish  Jealously  if  we  are 
to  continue  the  growth  that  has  l>cen  ours 
through  the  years  and  if  we  are  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  peace."  he  insistea. 

Answering  those  who  argue  that  since  the 
authoritarian  government  works  so  well  in 
waging  war.  It  should  be  employed  to  pro- 
mote prosperity  in  peace.  Mr.  Farley  quoted 
President  Wilson,  who  Just  i  few  wseks  alter 
the  last  World  War  said: 

"So  far  as  our  domestic  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, the  problem  of  our  return  to  peace 
Is  a  problem  of  economic  and  industrial  re- 
adjustment •  •  •  our  people  do  not 
wait  to  be  coached  and  led.  They  know  their 
own  business,  are  quick  and  resourceful  at 
every  readjustment,  definite  In  purpose,  and 
self-reliant  In  action.  Any  leading  strings 
we  might  seek  to  put  them  in  would  speedily 
become  hopelessly  tangled  because  they 
would  pay  no  attention  to  them  and  go  on 
their  own  way." 

Commenting.  Mr.  Parley  said.  "We  could 
demonstrate  no  greater  attachment  to  Amer- 
icanism than  to  lend  our  support  to  that 
Wilsonian  doctrine  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
war."    Then  he  concluded: 

"You  and  I  know  that  when  our  service- 
men return,  they  will  be  in  no  mood  to  accept 
excuses.  They  will  have  seen  totalitarianism 
at  its  worst;  they  will  want  to  find  Amer- 
icanism at  its  best.  Yes.  they  are  going  to 
want  Jobs  and  we  shall  provide  them,  but 
there  is  something  dearer  to  the  American 
serviceman.  That  is  America  itself,  as  he 
knew  it  and  as  he  left  it.  In  securing  the 
first  we  must,  therefore,  not  compromise  the 
second.  We  must  stay  within  the  frame- 
work of  democracy  and  its  basic  principles  of 
liberty.  Justice,  and  equality  for  all." 


East  Indian  Immigration  Quotas 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torials on  East  Indian  immigration 
quotas: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  cf  February  10, 
1944) 

IN   JTJSTTCE    TO   INDIA 

One  Of  the  undeniable  achievements  of 
the  present  Congress  was  the  repeal  last  year 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  and  the  modi- 
fication of  other  statutes  prohibiting  the  im- 
migration of  Chinese  and  their  admission  to 
citizenship.  The  long  heroism  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  our  comrades  In  war,  prompted 
this  retraction.     •     •     • 

Another  ancient  people,  the  people  of 
India,  is  still  subject  to  our  taboo.  Indian 
soldiers,  mighty  good  soldiers  too,  have 
fought  for  us  in  Burma  and  north  Africa. 
•  •  •  In  land  operations  against  the 
Japanese  In  southeastern  Asia  their  aid  will 
be  of  great  value.  Are  the  Indians  not  en- 
titled to  ask.  as  they  are  asking,  no  longer 
to  be  excluded  from  entry  Into  the 
United  SUtes  and  from  American  citizen- 
ship?    •     •     • 

The  removal  of  a  mark  Justly  offensive  to 
their  pride  and  self-respect  will  be  not  merely 
testimony  of  our  gratitude  lor  their  armed 
aid  but  a  matter  of  justice  and  equality  of 
treatment.  We  have  lifted  tlie  bars  for  the 
Chinese.    We  can  afford  to  do  the  same  for 
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the  Indians.    We  can't  afford  to  do  other- 
wise. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cf 
March  14,  1945] 

IN    FAIRNESS   TO    AN    ALLY 

The  House  Immigration  Committee  yes- 
terday completed  Its  hearings  upcn  the  blU 
which  would  make  nationals  of  India 
eligible  for  citizenship  and  thereby  ad- 
mit them  as  Immigrants  under  the  small 
Indian  quota  of  alJout  100  a  year.  The 
bin  has  been  Introduced  by  statesmen  as 
various  as  Senators  Ball  and  Capper  and 
Representatives  Ciller  and  Clare  Luce.  It 
Is  supported  by  the  State  Department;  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  has  sent  a  letter  advocat- 
ing It.     •     •     • 

Like  the  recent  act  in  similar  terms  which 
removed  the  stigma  of  exclusion  from  our 
Chinese  allies,  this  bill,  without  materially 
altering  the  structure  of  our  immigration 
system,  would  recognize  Indians  as  full 
partners  In  the  great  effort  upon  which  all 
free  nations  are  now  emlwirked.  It  would 
help  usefully  to  undermine  Japanese  pan- 
Asiatic  propaganda. 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
March  17.  1946) 

JUSTICE   TO   AN    ALLY 

It  Is  appropriate  that  reports  of  the  part 
played  by  Indian  soldiers  in  the  current 
Allied  successes  in  Burma  should  coincide 
with  renewed  efforts  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  members  of  Congress  U5  obtiUn  passage 
of  legislation  which  would  allow  East  Indians 
tc  enter  the  United  States  and  become  clti- 
eens.  There  always  has  been  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  Justice  of  the  la\?  excluding 
Indian  nationals  from  American  shores. 
Now  it  actually  is  incongruous  in  view  of  the 
acceptance  of  India  as  an  Important  ally. 

India's  troops,  the  largest  volunteer  army 
or  any  country,  have  fought  on  several  fronts. 
Her  navy.  20  times  as  strong  as  at  the  outset 
of  the  war.  has  been  In  action  all  over  the 
Seven  Seas.  Her  factories  have  been  produc- 
ing in  quantity  more  than  45.000  different 
classes  of  articles  required  by  the  Allied 
amies.  And  her  air  force,  risen  from  200 
to  27.000.  has  Just  had  bestowed  on  It  the 
title  of  Royal  Indian  Air  Force  In  honor  of 
Its  achievements. 

Surely,  the  United  States  should  remove 
the  stigma  it  has  placed  on  this  ally,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  admitting  75  East  Indians  a  ^ 
year,  which  would  be  about  the  number  per- 
mitted under  the  quota  system. 


United   Nations   Conference    an  Interna- 
tional Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER   OF  THE    PHILIPPINES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESi3*TATIVB3 

Friday,  July  20,  19(5 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna- 
tional Organization  in  San  Francisco,  a 
great  issue  was  fought  and  non.  It  was 
an  issue  in  which  the  Ame:ican  people 
were  vitally  interested.  Should  the  peace 
that  we  are  securing  under  the  San 
Francisco  Charter  be  one  that  would 
freeze  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
status  of  the  depressed  areas  of  the 
world?  Or  should  it  be  a  peace  that 
would  mean  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  for 
600,000,000  inarticulate  people  the  world 


over?  We  fought  for  freedom.  We  won. 
Under  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  Uierein 
the  addresses  I  delivered  during  the  de- 
hberations  of  the  Conference  to  show 
how  the  Philippine  delegation,  of  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman,  took 
its  stand  on  this  fundamental  question: 

ADDRESS  BY  BRIG.  GEN.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO,  RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
PHILIPPINE  DELEGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATION. DELIVERED  AT  THE  FOURTH  PLE- 
NARY SESSION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  APRIL  SS, 
1945 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  delegates,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen,  let  us  make  this  floor  the  last 
battlefield. 

We  are  here  to  determine  whether  the 
human  race  is  going  to  exist  or  whether  It  Is 
to  be  wiped  out  in  another  world  holocaust. 
Ttiose  among  us  who  have  watched  the  death 
agony  of  great  cities,  those  among  us  who 
come  from  the  fox  holes  of  battle  fronts,  have 
no  illusions  as  to  what  another  war  will  do  to 
all  men.  This  may  be  our  last  opportunity  to 
achieve  peace.  We  are  here  to  fight  for  our 
lives. 

As  one  from  the  troubled  Pacific,  let  me 
Impress  upon  you  that  unless  all  men  of 
good  will  act  now  and  together— unless  we 
are  determined  in  this  Conference  to  achieve 
our  goal — we  are  but  preparing  the  setting 
for  another  world  cataclysm.  If  we  fail,  we 
may  find  ourselves  in  another  global  war, 
witli  the  Pacific  as  Its  maelstrom.  Peace  to 
be  an  actuality  must  be  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  problems  that  affect  human 
dignity.  We  have  seen  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  aggression  in  the  human  bonfires 
of  Manila  and  Essen.  These  living  torches 
lighted  the  road  back  to  savagery:  no.  be- 
yond a  savagery  we  never  dreamed  human 
beings  could  be  capable  of  reaching.  It  Is 
Impossible  for  minds  to  grasp  the  monstrous 
agony  of  these  things.  The  charred  bones 
of  men.  women,  and  children  that  are  now 
being  shoveled  under  German  and  Philip- 
pine earth— they  are  war.  They  are  what 
would  be  in  these  very  streets  if  the  advan- 
tage of  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  pressed  and 
the  Rising  Sun  flew  today  over  this  building 
and  this  city. 

We  know  how  much  Is  being  unleashed 
against  us  who  are  seeking  to  achieve  a  de- 
cent medium  of  world  existence  without  war. 
We  are  all  aware  that  Japan  and  Germany 
are  Joined  In  their  fears  and  their  hopes  for 
our  failure,  and  that  their  skulking  protago- 
nists elsewhere  are  aiding  their  fears  and 
their  hopes  that  we  may  not  succeed.  They 
are  the  haters  and  the  degraders,  and  they 
are  willing  v»s  to  fail.  But  why  should  we 
fail?  Why  should  peace  be  impractical? 
Why  should  humanity  again  betray  Itsell? 

Words  and  Ideas  are  more  powerful  than 
guns  in  the  defense  of  human  dignity. 
Treaties  are  stronger  than  armamented 
boundaries.  The  only  Impregnable  line  U 
that  of  human  understanding. 

We  are  well  aware  that  international  un- 
derstanding must  rest  on  practical  security, 
and  that  the  economic  structure  of  the  world 
must  determine  the  balance  between  nations. 
But  of  more  lasUng  Importance  is  the  spir- 
itual structure. 

Technicalities  can  be  Ironed  out.  The 
wise  and  the  shrewd  of  aU  lands  can  come 
to  an  vmdersUnding.  Business  and  com- 
merce can  agree,  or  let  us  say  that  they  can 
be  made  to  agree,  but  the  human  pattern 
cannot  be  forced,  and  Its  settlement  cannot 
be  delayed.  For  It  must  be  determined  or 
another  war  will  wipe  us  and  our  bickerings 
and  our  misunderstandings  from  the  lace 
of  the  earth.  Unless  we  can  agree,  we  wUl 
return  to  the  dust,  for  we  have  failed  as 
men. 

In  every  human  being  Is  the  craving  and 
the  right  for  recognlUon.     In  every  normal 


human  Is  the  longing  for  peace.  One  of 
the  oldest  prayers  In  the  human  heart  is  this: 
"Let  us  have  peace."  The  mountain  of  man's 
progress  is  great  and  terrible,  and  they  who 
climb  must  adjust  their  pace  to  the  weakest 
or  the  entire  chain  of  cUmbers  will  go  down. 
Until  the  weakest  link  In  our  human  chain 
is  made  safe,  not  one  of  us  is  safe.  We 
must  determine  here  and  now  this  basic 
pattern  of  understanding  that  wiU  Insure 
world  security. 

We  have  seen  In  this  way  how  effectively 
boundaries  and  nationalities  and  racial  divi- 
sion have  been  forgotten  while  achieving  a 
common  stand  against  a  common  enemy.  In 
the  ultimate  effort  to  save  our  lives  it  Is  the 
shared  understanding  that  matters,  and  not 
the  heritage  of  blood  or  country. 

Today,  1,000,000,000  oriental  faces  are 
turned  pleadingly  toward  us  for  recogni- 
tion of  their  human  rights.  It  Is  their  hope 
and  their  prayer  that  the  peace  which  this 
Conference  Is  seeking  to  secure  Is  one  that 
will  not  neglect  the  uplift  and  development 
of  all  socially  and  economically  depressed 
areas  and  peoples  but  one  that  will  help 
raise  them  to  a  plane  of  living  where  they 
can  become  not  merely  bystanders  but  ef- 
fective collaborators  In  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare  and  advancement.  Theirs  Is 
the  plea,  my  fellow  delegates,  that  such  a 
peace  may  not  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  freezing  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  order  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

May  I  pause  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
staunch  defender  of  the  human  rights  of 
these  millions — a  man  who  died  an  Ameri- 
can, but  whose  grave  Is  the  world— the  peer- 
less leader  who  gave  new  meaning  to  our 
lives  In  the  Far  East  because  he  was  the 
champion  not  only  of  the  forgotten  man  of 
his  own  Nation,  but  of  the  forgotten  man 
everywhere  In  the  world.  We  turn  our  rev- 
erential thoughts  to  him  today  with  a  very 
deep  sense  of  loss,  because  :o  us  of  the  United 
Nations  he  Is  the  symbol  cf  all  the  Ideals  for 
which  we  are  fighting  in  this  war;  and  his 
passing  away  at  this  time  deprives  us  of  his 
guidance  and  Inspiration.  We  find  consola- 
tion and  strength  In  the  assurance  that  In 
Harry  S.  Truman,  his  worthy  successor,  his 
spirit  marches  on. 

Paramoimt  in  Asia  today  Is  the  remem- 
brance of  past  hopelessness.  Sections  of  our 
world  are  festering  with  resentments  that 
will  obstruct  the  way  to  peace  unless  they 
are  brought  out  Into  the  open  and  cleared 
away.  We  must  give  ourselves  tolerance. 
We  must  ask  what  gave  birth  to  these  resent- 
ments and  hatreds.  We  must  ask  why  they 
are  there.  And  we  must  answer  these  ques- 
tions frankly  before  we  can  wipe  away  these 
erosions  of  distrust. 

This  can  and  must  be  done.  True,  this 
Is  not  a  conference  to  frame  a  peace  treaty. 
But  our  words  and  actions  here  can  outline 
a  future  pattern  that  can  serve  for  all  the 
small  nations  of  the  world— a  pattern  that 
can  be  the  working  basis  for  world  communal 
living— a  pattern  that  wiU  set  the  peace.  In 
this  plan,  the  terms  under  which  the  indi- 
vidual nations  have  set  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing must  adjust  themselves  to  the  needs  of 
the  peace;  power  must  become  pliab'.e.  Each 
nation  must  be  prepared  to  contribute  it* 
share  of  effort  and  Its  share  of  yielding.  In 
this  civilized  family  first  one  member  and 
then  another  gives  In  or  yields  a  little  and 
by  these  small  submissions  they  gain  every- 
thing In  pride  and  protection. 

In  this  past  war,  heroic  efforts  have  been 
spent  In  a  nobility  and  sacrifice  we  pray  may 
never  be  required  again.  Men  of  all  nations 
have  shown  their  ability  to  eacrlflce  and  to 
die.  Now— now — is  the  time  to  show  our 
ability  to  sacrifice  and  to  live.  For  without 
mutual  sacrifice  now,  we  will  only  live  to  die. 
There  Is  a  pattern  to  study  and  dissect. 
It  Is  one  of  the  spirit,  of  what  we  must  call 
the  human  soul.  In  our  hands  Is  the  tre- 
mendous    responslbUlty    to     preserve     tb« 
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human  race,  or  to  coDdexnn  It  to  certala 
doom.  Here — her* — oa  thla  testing  grovmd. 
cannot  the  Ttctorlous  say:  Let  us  come  out 
of  our  strenfth  and  our  power.  Let  us  yield 
to  tbM*  otbcrs:  let  \is  be  prepared  to  abara 
our  powtr  and  our  opinion  that  victory  may 
ba  sore.  Our  aim  must  be  tolerance,  for 
-victory  can  be  preserved  only  with  tolerance. 
We  will  sign  here  cur  death  warrant  for  the 
future  uoieaa  we  show  our  willingness  for 
gtvmg  and  not  for  grasping,  a  capacity  for 
ucdststandtng  and  not  for  clinging  to  the 
mat  HMermlnatlon  that  has  undone  the  past, 
and  the  ability  to  meet  on  the  common 
earth  of  understanding,  the  littlest  nation 
and  the  littlest  man. 

This  war  has  given  us  a  new  yardstick  by 
which  to  Judge  the  stature  of  nations.  Na- 
tions  are  un  longer  judged  by  their  size,  by 
their  wealth,  or  by  their  population.  In  ths 
darkest  hour  for  civilization  in  Europe.  8.000.- 
000  Greeks,  in  number  Insignificant,  their 
ceontry.  m  size,  inconsequential,  bccausa 
thty  refused  to  glre  in  to  the  demands  of 
Italy,  because  as  worthy  descendants  of  the 
heroes  of  Thermopylae  they  stood  their 
ground  and  refused  to  surrender  their  prln- 
CJ^aa  and  Mtcals.  Uie  Mediterranean  Sea  did 
•nt  a  German  sea.  "^ 

■use  of  this  stubborn  Greek  resistance, 
mv  Allied  forces  were  able  to  invade  North 
Africa  from  where  German  t>ombera  could 
have  be«n  based  to  attack  the  Atlantic  sea- 
hoard:  the  Greeks  prevented  the  Junction  of 
the  forces  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  thus 
th«y  saved  civilization  In  Its  blackest  hour 
In  San^M.  for  you  as  well  as  for  me.  That 
«M  IB  Borope. 

In  the  Pacific,  let  us  review  the  events  of 
the  recent  past.  Let  us  recall  how  nations 
In  that  section  of  the  globe  collapsed  one 
after  another  before  the  Japanese  onslaught. 
And  It  was  desperate  Indeed  for  civilization 
In  the  Pacific.  But  a  handful  of  9  000  Ameri- 
can soldiers — side  by  side  with  75.000  loyal 
FlUptno  troops — stood  their  ground  In  Ba- 
taan.  and  they  held  at  bay  300,000  Japanese 
troops  and  SCO  Japanese  planes  that  at  that 
time  could  have  been  used  for  an  outright  in- 
vasion of  Australia.  We  resisted  In  the  Phil- 
ippines. We  held.  We  fought— 18.000.000 
loyal  Filipinos.  In  the  words  of  Chief  of 
Staff  George  C  Marshall,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  later  confirmed  and  substantiated  by 
that  great  Australian  leader.  Prime  Minister 
Curtln.  those  4  months  that  we  resisted  the 
Japanese  in  Bataan  and  Corregldor  gave  the 
United  Nations  time  to  prepare  In  Australia. 
When  the  fate  of  civilization  In  the  Pacific 
waa  In  the  balance.  18.000  000  Filipinos,  in- 
■Ignlflcant  In  number,  their  country  a  mere 
dot  on  the  map.  helped  to  save  that  clviliza- 
tloo.  for  you  as  well  as  for  me. 

In  Athens,  the  ancient  Greeks  sculptured 
the  goddess  who  brought  them  victory  as  an 
angd  with  clipped  wings  (Nike  Apteros)  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  her  to  fly  away. 
Tbey  wanted  to  keep  her  safe  with  them  with 
her  feet  en  the  ^ound.  To  them  as  to  us. 
victory  represented  power,  but  they  were  will- 
ing to  curtail  that  strength  for  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  all  that  they  had  won.  We  can 
find  no  wiser  formula  for  the  lasting  victory 
which  wUl  be  the  lasting  peace.  By  yielding 
to  the  common  good,  by  a  civilized  recogni- 
tion of  the  mutual  advantages  that  will  b« 
given  to  us  all.  by  trimming  the  wings  of 
power,  we  can  hold  to  our  victory,  with  her 
head  so  proudly  among  the  stars,  and  her 
feet  set  firmly  on  our  earth. 
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VE-day    Is   victory 
mohstrous    In    their    con 
rights  that  we  may  rightly 
the  vanquishers  of 
answered  with  death  their 
We  have  met  to  question 
the  midst  of  the  exaltatlor , 
what  we  have  won  and 
mains  to  be  accompllshec 

This  Is  the  time  to  con 
murder  that  came  from 
thoroughly  conquered  In 
feated.     We   can   see   pla 
newsreels  the  obvious  an 
many  of  those — not  all — 
allied  authorities  to  look 
hum."in  flesh,  Indiscernible 
because  of  mutilation  anci 
as  members  of  a  brutal 
responsible  before  God  anc 
not  vanquished  that  con 
and  the  lesser  and  the 
can  we  render  It  Impoten  , 
This  Is  a  question  to  be 

And  while  we  ask  this 
ask  ourselves  if  the  sense  c 
gave  birth  to  this 
human  rights  Is  cleansed 

Victory  Is  meaningless 
of  Manila  and  Maidenek. 
easement  and  all  agony, 
their    torments    are    now 
stones,  but  those  stones 
Ing  to  those  of  us  who  live 

In  all  places  where  me 
war,  the  earth  Is  stained 
not  of  your  race  nor  mlrie 
mental  blood  of  the  commo  i 
less,  voiceless,  raceless.  an(  I 
for  whom  Christ  died,  and 
ton.  Lincoln,  Roosevelt 
The  dead  voices  of  these 
warn  us  on  this  day,  for 
the  march  to  victory,  we 
pattern  for  our  future 
ture  win  Indeed  be  dust 
The  human  sacrifices  of 
know  that  last  peace  that 
them  unless  we  pool 
atlon  of  the  rights  of  me 
solidarity,  there  can  be  no 

We  can  achieve  that 
have    Impressed    an 
brother's  rights  on  every 
will  be  the  true  victory. 

Between  VE-day  and 
the  baring  of  souls  and  the 
ments  that  have  never 
The  festering  wounds  of 
understanding  are  being 
wounds  may  be  healed. 

It  Is  now  more  than  3 
Into  San  Francisco  still 
of  the  fall  of  Bataan.     I 
you  now  that  I  was  in  a 
day  that  was  not  only  for 
country  that  were  in  the 
anese.  but  also  for  ev 
man  had  earned  and 
There  was  no 
of  those  of  us  who  survlv 
gentler  nations  might 
being  unprepared.     I  feare^i 
the  Philippines  and  for 
all  I  feared  what  at  first 
to  be  the  lethargy  of 
past   3    years   I   have  tra 
United  States,  and  talked 
have  seen  this  great  good 
country  roused  to  wreak 
ance  upon  the  violators  of 
day.  VE-day.  Is  the 
beginning. 

This  day  Is  triumph  fat 
mocracy  and  the  entire 
end  nearer,  an  end  to 
battlefields,  and  an  end  to 
misconceptions  that  are 
growth  of  enmities. 

Victory  alone  can  never 
Victory  is  a  responsibility 
ginning  of  the  peace.    To 
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must  triumph  over  suspicion  and  misunder- 
standing and  the  arrogance  that  lurks  In 
human  hearts.  It  must  be  the  universal 
recognition  of  human  rights  by  the  com- 
mon man  as  well  as  by  the  world  leaders. 
Only  upon  these  .solid  foundations  can  we 
build  the  lasting  victory  that  Is  every  man's 
victory,  a  victory  that  Is  just  and  practical 
and  sure,  that  will  stand  guard  between  more 
monstrous  forms  of  yet  uninvented  death 
and  our  children's  children  forever.     Amen. 

Mat  30.  1945. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  on  the 
trusteeship  formula,  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo. 
chairman  of  the  Philippine  delegation,  Issued 
the  following  press  statement: 

The  trusteeship  formula  as  originally 
drafted  specifies:  "To  develop  self-government 
In  forms  appropriate  to  the  various  circum- 
stances of  each  territory."  There  Is  no  men- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  smaller  nations  may  through  their 
representatives  bow  their  heads  to  the  will 
of  the  stronger  In  this  matter  that  means 
so  much  to  them.  Independence  Is  but  a 
word  to  the  larger  powers.  To  us.  It  means 
the  purpose  for  which  this  war  was  fought 
and  this  Conference  Is  held.  It  is  the  only 
word  that  can  mean  freedom. 

Why  do  the  representatives  of  the  small 
nations  beg  the  usage  of  that  word  "inde- 
pendence" in  place  of  the  term  "self-govern- 
ment"? 

One  may  argue  that  they  are  synonymous 
The  dictionary  virtually  holds  them  to  be 
one  and  the  same  in  meaning.  (Web- 
ster's Unabridged,  newest  edition.)  Let  me 
assert  again  the  difference  In  meaning  is  not 
to  be  found  In  books.  It  Is  to  be  read  In 
the  minds  and  hopes  of  those  who  ask  the 
right  to  that  word  "independence, "  the  word 
upon  which  was  built  the  moral  leadership 
of  America.  If  at  any  time  that  moral 
authority  should  be  asserted  and  vindicated. 
It  Is  now.  It  can  be  by  this  word  "Independ- 
ence." 

What  Is  this  term  "self-government"  to 
those  who  have  been  dreaming  of  independ- 
ence? It  Is  not  to  be  found  under  the  word 
"government"  In  the  dictionary.  It  Is  some- 
thing set  apart,  it  is  different,  and  to  most  of 
the  lovers  of  freedom  It  Is  new.  "Govern- 
ment" is  a  proud  word,  and  a  great  deal  is 
written  about  It,  while  the  term  "self-govern- 
ment" merely  carries  the  explanation  to  be 
self-governing  or  Independent. 

That  may  be,  but  It  does  not  serve  those 
who  ask  the  magic  formula  of  the  hope  of 
freedom. 

"Government"  Is  clearly  defined:  "To  di- 
rect, to  rule  or  restrain,  to  exercise  authority." 
One  does  not  find  under  the  word  "govern- 
ment" the  definition  closest  to  our  desire— 
"to  be  independent:  to  be  free." 

This  ruling  or  administration  of  a  political 
body  may  be  monarchic  or  democratic,  de- 
pending upon  the  consolidation  or  distribu- 
tion of  government  power.  Let  us  see  where 
this  analysis  may  lead.  Under  a  monarchy 
this  expression  Is  permissible:  "The  govern- 
ment do  not  approve." 

Which  Is  to  say,  '1  do  not  approve.  .  I  am 
the  state." 

In  the  past  this  has  been  the  language  of 
despots,  and  it  is  still  the  recognized  authori- 
tative speech  of  kings. 

In  a  democracy  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion Is  different:  "The  government  does  not 
approve." 

There  la  otir  difference.  We  approve,  or 
we  do  not  approve.  We.  the  people.  We.  the 
Independent  of  thought  and  Intent,  the  self- 
reliant,  the  free. 

Even  under  the  term  "self-government" 
one  finds  no  inkling  of  the  definition  "to  be 
free." 

That  difference  Is  Infinitesimal,  but  it 
holds  the  space  between  two  worlds.  It  Is  as 
big  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  What  does  a  dic- 
tionary mean  to  the  man  In  Indonesia  and 
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Ualayaf  It  is  independence  that  lias  rung  In 
his  tbotights  like  the  clarion  nctcs  of  the 
Liberty  Bell  In  America  In  1776.  It  has  the 
meaning  of  that  bell  to  him.  To  him  the 
word  'government"  means  "to  rule,"  and  it 
has  become  a  word  of  tragic  connotation.  He 
does  not  want  rule.  He  does  no;  want  the 
Bound  of  the  word,  for  it  la  resonant  in  his 
mind  with  distrust. 

Ke  wants  independence.  The  promise  of 
freedom  which  America  gave  to  the  Filipinos. 

To  him  that  la  the  most  glorious  word 
In  the  world  and  there  la  no  substitute. 

Independence — America,  1776;  independ- 
ence, tha  Philippines.  1946 — thesa  are  dates 
and  words  set  on  his  heart. 

While  seemingly  unimportant,  this  Is  no 
trlfllnc  matter.  In  yielding  that  word  in- 
dependence. America  yields  part  of  herself. 
By  Insisting  upon  Its  usage  anil  preserva- 
tion, America  vindicates  and  preserves  her 
moral  authority  In  the  eyes  o:'  all  those 
millions  of  human  beings  who  ara  watching, 
and  hoping,  that  some  day  her  etample  will 
make  them  free  as  the  Philippines  were 
made  free. 

Let  America  cling  to  the  mean.ng  of  that 
word  that  is  as  much  a  part  of  her  as 
are  her  Stars  and  Stripes.    Let  her  not  yield. 

Independence  has  many  meanings  and 
all  are  bulwarks  of  human  dlgn  ty.  To  be 
sovereign.  To  be  not  contingent  or  con- 
ditioned. Not  to  be  dependent.  To  be  un- 
controlled, uncoerced,  self-reliant.  To  be 
free. 

The  antithesis  of  Independence  te  to  be 
controlled  and  held  subject. 

Independence  Is  the  only  wore",  that  can 
express  America's  share  In  mankind's  march 
toward  freedom.  Let  that  word  stand.  It 
alone  holds  freedom's  every  definition. 

ST.^TKMENT  OF  THE  STAND  OF  THE  PHILIPPIN* 
DEUXJATION  ON  THE  TBUSTEESHU  FORMULA, 
AS  EXPRESSED  BT  BRIG.  GEN.  CARLOS  P.  ROMTTIX). 
RESIDENT  COMMISSIONEK  OF  THK  I  HILIPPIWES 
TO  THE  UNITtD  STATES,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THS 
DELEGATION 

We  have  before  us  the  outlines  of  a  prac- 
tical program  that  can  determine  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  In  providing  for  that 
peace,  we  provide  for  the  future  cf  the  indi- 
vidual, that  Is,  every  man.  He  U  the  least, 
and  he  Is  the  victor.  He  Is  the  leader  and 
the  lost.  And  his  future  rests  upon  the 
terms  In  which  we  settle  now  tlie  program 
of  his  experience,  which  Is  also  our  own. 

The  pattern  we  establish  now  must  pre- 
serve the  moral  sanctities  of  the  Individual. 
There  Is  a  moral  issue  here  that  we  cannot 
and  dare  not  overlook.  It  may  rest  UF>on  the 
Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  a  word  that  has 
come  to  mean  much  to  a  civlllzt.tlon  grown 
more  Just  and  more  humane  under  its  gath- 
ering Influence,  and  that  has  come  to  mean 
everything  to  the  Inarticulate  peoples  for 
whom  this  pattern  Is  establLihed.  That 
word  Is  "Independence."  To  those  peoples 
who  will  come  under  the  chapter  on  non- 
self-governing  peoples,  whose  future  we  are 
deciding  now,  the  difference  l-etween  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "Indepecdence"  and 
the  phrase  •*self-government"  Is  as  wide  as 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  its  space  Is  as  fraught 
with  danger. 

This  chapter  on  non-self-go\ernlng  peo- 
ples should  link  the  complete  and  unequiv- 
ocal promise  cf  freedom  to  all  men  within 
tti  terms,  for  the  peace  of  the  future  must 
tw  reckoned  upon  these  terms,  and  no  other. 
It  rests  on  the  usage  of  the  wont  "Independ- 
ence." No  other  word  will  do.  Pbr  no  other 
word  can  mean  so  much  to  mllllDns  of  fellow 
humans.  I  dare  not  assume  to  represent 
them.  I  am  not  presuming  io  speak  foe 
them.  But  I  speak  of  them,  l*cause  I  am 
one  of  them,  and  know  and  feel  their  Ideals 
•nd  aspirations.  I  am  part  of  their  world. 
If  I  do  not  speak  now,  I  might  never  be 
able  to  forgive  myself,  for  I  know  the  peo- 
ples of  whom  I  speak,  and  I  know  their  chief 
concern  to  be  peace  tuid  their  chief  drcani 


to  be  equal  and  free,  as  It  Is  the  dream  end 
Ideal  of  all  men.  These  millions  will  do 
much  to  determine  the  future  of  the  world. 
The  trusteeship  formula  Is  as  Important  to 
the  smaller  peoples  aa  it  is  to  the  more  power- 
ful. For  it  mu*t  link  all  in  Bolidarity.  The 
pledge  of  Independence  is  as  important  as 
trusteeship,  and  the  peace  of  the  future  is 
held  therein — in  that  one  word. 

Peace  can  be  built  only  on  mutual  dili- 
gence and  mutual  confidence — and  mutual 
confidence  can  be  based  only  on  mutual  un- 
derstanding. We  must  ask  ourselves  here, 
not  what  our  words  mean  to  us  who  are  draft- 
ing this  Charter,  but  to  the  peoples  for  whom 
this  trusteeship  formula  is  proposed.  To  the 
sovereign  nations  represented  at  tills  Con- 
ference, which  for  many  years  have  enjoyed 
a  full  and  complete  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  term  alone  is  enough.  Tiiey  are 
already  full  members  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions; they  bow  their  heads  before  no  other. 
But  to  the  millions  of  people  for  whom  this 
truteeship  formula  is  proposed,  the  term 
self-government  is  not  enough.  To  them  it 
stands  only  for  a  lesser  degree  of  subservience. 
They  feel  that  even  with  self-government 
they  might  still  be  dependent  upon  another, 
or  remain  part  of  a  pattern  imposed  upon 
them  against  their  will.  To  these  wailing 
and  voiceless  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pacific,  self-government  is  a  niggling,  com- 
promising word;  it  is  not  the  word  they  are 
anxious  to  hear. 

But  %he  word  independence  to  them  means 
freedom,  self-respect,  dignity.  It  Is  what 
they  have  prayed  for,  dreamed  of.  some  of 
them  fougiit  for.  Do  we  dare  Ignore  the 
danger  that  some  of  them  may  be  ready  to 
fight  for  it  again?  Dare  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  mlsunderstocd,  when  misunderstanding 
hinges  only  on  the  lack  of  a  single  word? 

Let  me  tell  you  now  that  if  this  one  word 
"independence,"  or  its  spirit.  Is  lacking,  the 
hopes  of  millions  will  die.  May  I  submit 
that  their  faith  wiU  die? 

In  the  faces  of  these  millions  turned  to- 
ward us  now  we  can  read  their  doubts  and 
their  dreams.  Do  we  dare  let  them  down? 
For  their  sakes?     For  our  own? 

Their  dreams  have  been  fired  on  the  story 
of  the  struggle  toward  Independence  and  Its 
story  has  been  fuel  to  that  flame.  Peace  In 
the  Pacific  and  In  the  entire  world  can  be 
pledged  only  by  the  promise  of  eventual 
political,  economic  and  spiritual  Independ- 
ence In  those  areas  that  have  existed  too  long 
under  the  ban  of  the  Inarticulate.  They  ask 
now  but  a  word.  They  will  be  content  with 
that  word.  For,  through  long  years,  that 
word  has  come  to  mean  to  them  the  sunlight 
of  freedom  and  dignity. 

We  came  here  under  the  obligation  of  a 
moral  code  to  prepare  the  way  for  Inter- 
national obligations  and  International  rights. 
Now  that  we  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of 
enlightened  Internationalism,  shaU  we  risk 
all  we  have  won  on  the  loss  of  a  word? 

Gentlemen,  the  word  "Independence"  or  the 
concept  of  Independence  belongs  here  in  this 
section  A,  subsection  (10,  If  this  chapter  on 
non-self-governing  pe<^les  Is  to  insure  peace 
and  security  for  this  world.  For  that  form- 
ula cannot  serve  unless  it  is  understood  and 
accepted  not  only  by  the  nations  by  whom 
It  Is  prepared,  but  also  by  the  peoples  for 
whom  it  Is  prepared.  Mutual  confidence  and 
mutual  toleration  Is  possible  only  between 
men  or  nations  who  meet  on  an  equality  or  a 
promised  equality. 

The  term  "self-government"  Is  not  a  sub- 
■tltute  for  the  word  "independence."  For  to 
the  people  to  whom  this  formula  applies, 
the  term  self-government  has  no  meaning. 
Because  they  have  not  experienced  it,  they 
do  not  understand  it. 

The  pattern  of  spiritual  tmderstanding 
underwriting  our  peace  charter  must  cover 
the  boundaries  of  all  nations,  for  freedom  la 
more  than  food  to  mankind,  and  unity  be- 
tween natkins  can  only  be  based  upon  mutual 
respect. 


We  speak  of  the  economic  and  political 
seciu-ity".  but  we  must  rtt)t  fail  to  consldw 
the  spiritual  understanding  that  must  also 
lK4d  us  to  communal  safety,  la  dealing 
with  the  Asiatic  nations  we  must  remember 
that  beyond  all  else  they  hold  as  a  para- 
moimt  consideiation  their  valuation  of  the 
human  soul.  A  sophisticate  may  Urm  this 
the  ego.  Whatever  it  Is,  he  values  It  aa 
much  as  they.  In  the  peace  pattern  that 
shall  include  all  men  in  Its  safety  zones,  we 
must  allow  for  the  privilege  worthy  of  the 
spirit. 

Social,  economic,  and  political  representa- 
tion can  only  foliow  the  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  righU,  and  it  is  the  right  of  every 
man  to  hold  himself  free. 

Unity  between  nations  can  only  be  based 
upon  this  mutual  spiritual  respect. 

In  determining  the  formula  cf  the  future, 
we  can  take  no  approach  other  than  the  hu- 
mane or  spiritual.  We  dare  not  do  otherwise. 
We  have  learned  that  there  is  no  human 
problem  we  cannot  solve  provided  we  hold  to 
the  humane  solution,  which  Is  consideration 
for  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul. 

We  cannot  stress  too  often  that  victory  to 
be  true  victory  must  be  every  man's  victory, 
and  freedom  to  be  an  actuality  mtist  be 
every  man's  freedom.  Independence  is  not 
a  gift  that  can  be  offered.  It  Is  the  ultimate 
aim  in  communal  living  which  is  an  ext>re6- 
f.lon  of  the  social  character  of  man.  That 
character  as  expressed  In  the  chapter  on 
non-self-governing  peoples  must  show  the 
spiritual  growth  of  mankind  since  his  first 
dawning  recognition  of  the  rights  of  brothers 
began.  Only  the  soul  of  this  Charter  Is  In- 
complete, needing  but  the  Inclusion  of  the 
word  for  which  our  nameless  millions  have 
died,  and  still  may  die,  unless  we  see  that 
It  is  there. 

Let  me  re-echo  the  words  spoken  by  the  late 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt:  "Training  for  In- 
dependence Is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
Independence  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  Some  peoples  need  more  extensive 
training,  and  longer  years  of  it;  others  re- 
quire far  less  training."  And  of  that  pro- 
gram of  independence,  be  said:  "It  is  a  pat- 
tern of  what  men  of  good  will  will  look  for- 
ward to  In  the  future — a  pattern  of  a  global 
civilization  which  recognizes  no  limitations 
of  religion,  of  creed,  or  of  race."  ' 

He  was  speaking  of  Independence.  He 
called  It  by  no  other  name.  It  is  the  word 
that  has  turned  suspicion  to  confidence  and 
confidence  to  loyalty.  It  has  served  to  hold 
nations  together  in  mutual  faith.  Through 
the  long  ages,  it  is  the  word  "independence" 
that  has  brightened  the  long,  dark  road  of  our 
way  to  freedom. 

BXMARKS    or   crrracKV   tojrtJLo    bifokb   cou- 

Mirm    4,    COMMISSION    n,    JTTWE    JB,    1»45 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  this  sub- 
paragraph (b)  of  section  A  declaration,  as 
proposed  by  Commander  Stassen.  You  wlU 
remember,  sir,  Friday  evening  a  week  ago. 
Commander  Stassen,  who  has  earned  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  patience, 
tact,  and  consummate  skill  which  he  has 
displayed  In  drafUng  and  redrafting  the 
trusteeship  formula,  referred  to  the  record 
of  humanltarlanlsm  cf  that  great  American, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  of  his  coim- 
try,  the  United  States.  I  stand  here  today 
to  bear  witness  to  that  record.  My  country 
is  a  beneficiary  of  that  American  humanl- 
tarlanlsm. 

Lord  Cranborne.  the  distinguished  repre- 
senUtlve  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  fol- 
lowed Commander  Stassen,  also  referred  to 
the  humanitarian  recoi-d  of  hla  country. 
Blr,  no  witness  Is  needed  to  testify  to  that 
record.  It  speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  The 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  will  never 
forget  the  fundamental  Bill  of  Rights  which 
was  born  at  Runnymede  In  1215,  nor  the  long 
months  when  England,  alone  on  the  edge  of 
Surope,  withstood  the  relentieas  atucka  ol 
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the  era  forces  of  totalltaiiantsm.  and  by  her 
her  blood,  sweat,  and  tears,  saved 
for  us  m  that  dark  hour, 
do  the  humanitarian  records  of  the 
othtr  nations  here  represented  need  substan- 
ttatlon.  for  they.  too.  speak  for  themselves. 
Ruasta.  let  It  be  aald.  stopped  the  forces  of 
Bltlcr.  pushed  them  and  rolled  them  back. 
at  a  time  when  to  have  wavered  would  have 
becQ  fatal  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  China 
ploiwarad  in  thia  fight,  for  the  Chinese  Na- 
tiOB  took  iU  stand  against  the  forces  cf 
tyranny  and  aggression  long  before  Eiu-ope 
was  threatened.  France's  contribution  to 
liberty  la  written  large  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind from  the  days  of  the  Bastille  when  the 
world  heard  the  rallying  cry  of  liberty,  equal« 
Ity.  and  fraternity.  Greece  and  Czechoslo- 
Takta.  I  can  continue  referring  specifically 
to  each  ol  the  nations  here  repres^ted. 
Bach  one  has  given  unsparingly  of  Itself  to 
the  eatise  of  freedom.  But,  Mr.  Chairman. 
time  does  not  permit  my  dwelling  on  all  of 
them  at  length. 

In  the  discussions  before  this  committee 
last  Friday  evening,  especially  the  proposals 
made  by  the  distinguished  representatives  of 
Iraq.  ESgypt.  and  Sjrrla.  I  noticed  not  so  much 
»  <l*aire  to  curb  the  powers  of  the  greater 
nations,  but  certain  vague  doubts  and  half- 
formed  fears,  which  I  believe  are  representa- 
tive of  the  smaller  nations,  which,  having 
suffered  from  the  misused  power  of  the  to- 
tAlttarian  states,  now  cannot  help  dlstrust- 
teg  power  wherever  It  may  be. 

So  when  I  read  the  trusteeship  chapter  that 
we  had  approved,  and  saw  Independence  men- 
tioned there,  and  did  not  see  it  In  the  chapter 
on  non-self -governing  peoples.  I  knew  that  If 
I  made  a  plea  to  have  It  inserted  also  in  the 
latter  chapter,  all  the  nations  In  this  Confer- 
ence would  rally  behind  It  because  they  stand 
on  their  humanitarian  records  In  the  past, 
and  they  cannot  cloae  an  avenue  of  happi- 
ness for  a  people,  such  as  Independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  peace — peace  for 
one  humanity  and  one  world.  Such  jseace  to 
be  lasting  must  be  predicated  on  the  happl- 
nesa  of  all  peoples.  As  Commander  Stassen 
very  well  said  here  the  other  evening,  we  can- 
not defend  the  rlghu  of  one  without  defend- 
ing the  rights  of  all.  Can  anyone  here  deny 
that  In  securing  the  peace  of  the  world,  we 
must  also  secure  the  ultimate  In  happiness 
for  all  peoples?  And  can  anyone  here  deny 
that  the  ultimate  of  happiness  differs  for  dif- 
ferent peoples  and  different  nations?  We 
have  only  to  look  about  us  at  this  Conference 
to  find  proof  of  that.  Fifty  nations  of  the 
world  are  represented  here — 50  nations  with 
different  habits  and  customs,  with  different 
governmental  machinery — yet  all  bound  to- 
gether in  their  love  of  freedom  and  their  de- 
sire to  maintain  and  protect  that  freedom 
and  to  Insure  the  peace  of  the  world.  If, 
■mnng  the  nations  represented  here,  we  do 
net  And  uniformity,  but  diversity,  why  should 
we  Insist  on  uniformity  among  the  peoples 
to  whom  this  chapter  on  non -self-governing 
territories  applies?  Why  must  we  cloae  to 
them  one  of  the  avenues  that  may  lead  to 
their  content  and  well-being? 

Admitted,  as  Chairman  Eraser  told  me  when 
X  appeared  before  the  drafting  committee. 
that  aelf-govcnunent  Is  the  ultimate  In  hap- 
piness for  many  of  those  sovereign  nations 
new  represented  here  which  have  enjoyed  it 
for  many  years.  But  would  It  not  be  a 
tribute  to  the  understanding  and  sympathy 
of  those  nations  If  they  woiiid  concede  that 
while  self-goveriunent  fulfills  all  their  hopes 
and  desires,  other  peoples  may  seek  fulfill- 
ment In  different  ways?  Why  not  grant  to 
these  other  peoples  a  freedon>  of  choice? 
Why  Insist  that  these  other  peoples  mvist 
follow  the  same  path? 

In  this  subparagraph  (b)  of  this  declara- 
tion, as  now  proposed  by  Commander  Stas- 
srtt.  we  have  self -government,  and  then  we 
say:  "To  take  due  account  of  the  political 
•iplraUoQa  oX  the  peoples,  and  to  aasi«t  them 
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gressive development  of  their  free  political 
institutions,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  territory  and  Its  peoples 
and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  words  contain  the 
answer  to  evenrthlng  that  those  people  who 
will  come  under  this  chapter  have  prayed 
for  and  so  long  desired.  Here  we  have  a 
charter  for  all  the  colonlaj  peoples  and  for 
all  peoples.  For  It  Is  the  charter  of  human 
liberty,  and  It  is  Irrefutable  proof  that  at 
last  we  have  won  the  long  fight,  and  that 
in  winning  the  fight  for  freedom,  we  have 
won  this  war.  Independence  is  the  actual 
spirit  of  the  chapter  as  It  Is  now  worded. 
It  is  here  In  the  deed.  If  not  In  the  word. 
For  Independence  is,  after  all,  more  than  a 
word;  It  Is  the  political  aspiration  of  a 
people.  Herein  the  content  is  paramount. 
And  while  the  word  Independence  Is  not 
mentioned,  actual  Independence  Is  secured. 
For  the  longing  millions  to  whom  this  pledge 
Is  made,  freedom  will  no  longer  be  a  vain 
dream,  but  an  attainable  goal — a  goal  within 
their  reach — that  must  be  worked  for  to  be 
achieved.  They  will  know  that  they  must 
use  their  bodies  and  their  brains  as  never 
before  to  merit  this  pledge  of  respect.  They 
must  learn  to  walk  as  free  men  in  this  man's 
world. 

I^indamentally,  this  is  a  human  charter, 
promising  freedom  as  the  goal  for  all,  for  the 
colonial  peoples  and  the  mandated  Islands, 
for  the  Far  East  and  its  bewildered  peoples. 
And  it  Is  also  a  victory  for  those  who  fought 
in  many  lands  that  freedom  might  not  per- 
ish from  this  earth.  This  is  victory  for  the 
whole  world,  not  for  one  race,  one  nation,  or 
one  leader,  but  for  all  men. 

In  this  chapter  as  now  worded  Is  the  blue- 
print of  the  completed  peace — not  a  subject 
peace  achieved  under  the  iron  heel  of  au- 
thority, but  a  peace  of  mutual  respect,  de- 
signed by  and  for  each  member  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind. 

Subsection  (b)  of  article  73  Is  In  Itself 
proof  that  the  fight  for  freedom  has  been 
won.     I  read  subsection    (b)    as  redrafted: 

"(b)  to  develop  self-government,  to  take 
due  account  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  their  free  political 
Institutions,  according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  each  territory  and  Its  peoples, 
and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

This  Is  an  advance  for  mankind  made  pos- 
sible by  the  authority  of  the  civilized  expo- 
nents of  good  will.  This  holds  living  proof 
of  our  world  progress.  There  Is  no  redun- 
dant play  here  on  fine  words,  but  a  simple. 
Iron-clad  promise  of  cood  will.  When  such 
words  as  these  are  written  In  the  statement 
of  the  declaration:  "Members  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  or  assume  responsibilities 
for  the  administration  of  territories  whose 
peoples  have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure 
of  self-government,  recognize  the  principle 
that  the  Interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
terrltores  are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a 
sacred  trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  territories,"  these  sovereign  nations 
are  not  evading  Issues;  they  are  accepting 
the  full  responsibility  of  their  obligation  to 
what  is.  Indeed,  a  sacred  trust. 

And  when  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  declara- 
tion, they  enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  this 
pledge  of  accepUnce,  and  in  the  simplest  of 
terms  promise  not  only  to  develop  self-gov- 
ernment, but  also  "to  take  due  account  of 
the  political  aspirations  of  the  peoples,"  and, 
what  is  more  Important,  "to  assist  them  in 
the  progressive  development  of  their  fres 
political  Institutions,"  there  is  no  possible 
way  to  underestimate  the  Importance  of  this 
pledge.  There  can  be  no  possible  misunder- 
standing. The  humblest,  most  bewildered 
human  being  must  know  what  these  words 
hold  out  to  him.  Here  is  the  promise  of 
Independence;  here  Is  the  pledge  of  his  free- 
dom. 
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But  the  sovereign  nations  do  not  only 
promise  that  freedom.  They  pledge  them- 
selves "to  insure  the  political,  economic,  so- 
cial, and  educational  advancement  of  the 
peoples  concerned,  their  Just  tn-atment,  and 
their  protection  against  abxises. '  All  in  all, 
this  Is  a  promise  taken  from  that  bill  of 
spiritual  rights  for  mankind,  ^vrltten  on  a 
ship  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Here 
is  perpetuated  the  great  premUe  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter.  Those  among  as  who  were 
born  free,  and  those  who  have  achieved  free- 
dom should  recognize  the  full  meaning  of 
what  these  words  will  Imply  to  the  less  fortu- 
nate and  to  the  leas  free.  I  <lo  not  speak 
from  the  Philippine  point  of  view  nor  the 
American,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  six 
hundred  millions  who  are  hereby  given  a  defi- 
nite goal  to  strive  for  in  this  chapter  as  It 
is  now  worded. 

Before  this  war  broke  out  I  toured  the 
Asiatic  territories,  and  I  learned  from  the 
leaders  and  from  the  people  ol  the  fiame  of 
hope  that  swept  the  Far  East  when  the 
Atlantic  Charter  was  made  known  to  the 
world  Everywhere  these  people  asked  the 
questions:  Is  the  Atlantic  Chtrter  also  for 
the  Pacific?  Is  it  for  one  side  of  the  world 
and  not  for  the  other?  For  one  race  only 
and  not  for  them  too? 

In  this  chapter  of  the  charter  that  we  are 
writing  here  is  their  answer.  Had  this  an- 
swer been  given  earlier,  before  tte  Pacific  be- 
came involved.  It  is  possible  t^at  it  m  ght 
have  shortened  our  world  tragedy.  It  might 
have  rendered  impotent  much  of  the  evil 
power  ol  Germany  and  Japan.  For  the  At- 
lantic Charter  is.  In  truth,  a  charter  for  the 
Pacific  as  well.  And  because  we  have  learned 
through  horror  and  sacrifice  thai  we  cannot 
divide  a  world  by  geography  or  by  race.  It  is 
a  formula  to  cover  the  entire  esrth  and  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  world  In  which  all 
thinking  men  must  live.  It  will  be  the  In- 
splrer  of  respect  because  It  pledges  respect. 

That  is  lU  victory.  IU  power  lies  In  the 
pledge  which  millions  not  here  represented 
have  waited  and  asked  for,  or  have,  perhaps, 
been  afraid  to  ask.  In  it,  and  it  is  their  re- 
sponse and  also  in  the  response  of  those  who 
are  proud  and  free,  is  victory  over  aggression, 
persecution,  and  fear.  And  without  this  vic- 
tory there  can  no  longer  be  freemen  or  proud 
men.  and  perhaps  there  may  be  no  men  at  all 
In  this  threatened  world. 

This  U  a  primary  victory  of  Independence 
as  set  forth  in  this  formula.  It  is  the  world 
objective  toward  which  the  men  of  the  united 
Nations  have  fought  their  way.  MUllons 
have  died  that  this  promise  could  be  made. 
The  death  of  miUlons  is  In  these  words.  We 
can  only  say  now,  may  God  give  strength  to 
them,  for  they  lead  to  the  end  lor  which  man 
was  designed.  He  was  not  Intended  as  a 
human  sacrifice  or  a  political  cannibal  fat- 
tening on  aggression.  He  was  meant  to  be  a 
man  among  men,  with  equal  opportunities 
and  equal  rights  and  the  chance  to  hold  his 
own  small  place  In  this  mans  world.  The 
men  who  have  set  down  the  words  of  this 
pledge  did  not  write  alone.  They  were  aided 
in  their  work  by  the  good  and  the  wise  « 
many  lands— by  George  Washington,  by  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  by  Sun  Yat-sen.  by  Bolivar  and  8^ 
Martin,  by  Jose  Rlzal.  They  have  but  fitted 
the  Inspired  dreams  of  the  past  to  the  harsh 
needs  of  the  present. 

The  hand  of  the  Man  of  GaUlee  is  in  this 
finished  work. 

Have  we  changed  so  much  since  His  day 
that  we  do  not  need  His  words?  We  have 
seen  progress  and  change  in  the  past  2.000 
years.  Yes.  in  the  past  3  years  we  have  seen 
mechanical  advances  that  wo\ild  have  seemed 
Incredible  a  decade  ago.  But  the  human  soul 
has  not  changed.  Human  weakness  has  not 
changed,  nor  human  vallance,  nor  human 
bruUllty.  For  In  this  war  we  have  seen 
bestiality    tmknown    In    Bible    times,    and 


Herod.  Tiberius,  and  Genghis  Khan  have  lost 
their  crowns  of  infamy  to  the  sleek  monsters 
of  Tokyo  and  Berchtesgaden. 

When  I  saw  In  the  ash  heap  that  once  was 
my  garden  the  bayoneted  human  rubble  that 
had  l)een  my  neighbors  and  friends,  when  I 
saw  other  txxlies  criss-crossed  through  with 
bayonets — innocent  bodies  of  young  girls  and 
babies  and  mothers,  of  priests  and  Red  Cross 
nurses  and  doctors  who  had  died  trying  to 
save  lives — when  I  saw  bodies  that  had  been 
white  and  brown  men,  women,  and  children 
crammed  into  stone  rooms  and  set  on  fire  in 
the  Manila  where  we  had  lived  in  such  good- 
ness of  will  and  spirit,  then  I  saw  that  we 
had  not  made  progress  in.  2.000  years,  nor 
could  we  in  2.0C0.C00. 

We  cannot  boast  of  advance.  We  need  lis- 
ten still  to  that  gentle  voice  that  cried  out 
the  eternal  counsel  of  good  will  toward  men. 
We  have  need  to  listen,  in  this  civilized 
world,  this  world  that  has  not  dared  to  deep, 
that  has  covered  the  blind  eyes  and  scream- 
ing mouths  of  Its  children  with  the  ashes  of 
its  cities,  this  world  set  with  the  long,  white 
rows  of  little  crosses  that  should  be  men — 
cro&'ses  of  the  Innocent  millions  murdered  by 
the  guilty  few.  This  promise  of  protection 
and  freedom  as  contained  herein  is  the  great- 
est tribute  we  can  set  against  those  crosses 
and  those  unmarked  mounds.  It  Is  the 
eternal  flame  we  can  burn  to  their  memory, 
the  only  wreath  worthy  of  their  sacrifice. 
8o,  in  these  words  are  the  souls  of  men  who 
died  at  Kl  Alameln  and  in  Italy,  on  a  beach- 
head In  Normandy  or  Borneo  or  Mindanao, 
In  the  skies  over  China.  We  have  asked  bit- 
terly why  they  had  to  die,  why  their  prayers 
for  life  were  not  heard. 

Here  is  their  reward  and  their  answer. 
They  were  writing  with  their  blood  this 
pledge  which  we  are  swocn  to  keep  for  the 
eternal  peace. 

The  brown  man,  who  fought  under  the 
American  flag  on  Bataan,  who  died  under 
torture  for  sending  information  to  General 
MacArthur  that  would  save  American  lives — 
he  helped  to  write  this  pledge  of  freedom. 

A  boy  you  knew,  who  died  perhapw  the 
other  day,  on  Borneo,  his  tears  and  the  blood 
of  his  body  and  the  life  he  might  have  lived, 
are  In  these  lines. 

He  wrote  for  victory,  which  is  peace,  and 
he  is  dead.  But  20  years  from  today,  a 
boy  like  him  will  again  be  on  this  earth  • 
and  ripe  for  school  and  the  future,  not  for 
death— he,  too.  helped  write  these  lines. 
These  are  not  dead  words;  they  are  alive  with 
the  lives  of  millions  who  fought  to  be  free, 
and  with  the  prayers  of  millions  who  must  be 
free. 

We  have  seen  in  these  war  years  so  much 
of  patriotism  and  of  courage,  and  the  tor- 
rential Udes  of  nobility  that  have  poured 
over  this  devastated  world  have  met  here  In 
Ban  Francisco  with  the  receding  tides  of 
oppression.  In  the  crash  of  their  meeting 
Ifl  this  achievement — words  with  which  we 
can  spike  the  guns  In  the  hands  of  the  brutal 
and  the  dangerovis,  but  not  words  that  will 
cut  off  those  hands  at  the  wrist,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  wovild  have  done  to 
ours  if  they  had  conquered. 

Of  course,  this  charter  Is  no  Insurance  of 
a  mlllennlima.  It  is  not  a  divine  manifesta- 
tion. It  Is  written  by  anxious,  humble  men 
of  many  lands,  who  have  done  their  best 
to  tmderstand  one  another,  that  their  sons 
may  not  fight  one  another  on  some  future 
battlefield.  There  wUl  be  problems  ahead, 
national  and  international,  individual, 
racial,  economic,  governmental,  and  spiritual. 
The  propagandists  of  hate  have  not  sur- 
rendered. We  have  been  frank  in  offering 
grist  for  their  mills  these  past  weeks.  For 
we  in  this  Conference  have  been  open  In 
otir  problems  and  understandings,  and 
where  there  have  been  differences  the  men 
of  the  United  Nations  have  not  besiUted 
to  let  them  be  shown.    This  has  been  no 


secret  session  of  the  powerful.  It  has  been 
a  world  meeting  and  a  world  agreement, 
and  when  we  submit  the  completed  charter, 
as  we  are  now  submitting  to  this  Cora- 
ml-sslon  this  fundamental  chapter,  the  world 
can  read  how  futile  has  been  the  attempt 
at  planting  new  crops  of  suspicions  on  the 
graves  of  those  who  died  to  wipe  suspicion 
and  distrust  from  the  earth.  Thtse.  the  vio- 
lators of  the  dead,  can  read  these  words  In 
this  charter,  and  be  silenced  and  ashamed. 
To  keep  them  silenced,  to  achieve  these 
ends  of  the  peace,  we  must  watch  day  and 
night  lor  the  first  signs  of  th?  breeding  of 
danger  abroad  and  at  home.  In  our  own 
houses  and  in  our  own  hearts.  For  the 
danger  before  us  now  Is  the  danger  of  fail- 
ing to  understand  and  to  make  allowances 
for  our  fellow  men. 

To  this  end.  we  have  a  Job  to  do.  and  every 
man  is  a  soldier  in  the  new  fight  to  hold 
the  victory  attained.  The  soldier  and  thi 
defense  Worker  who  fought  so  heroically  for 
that  victory  must  fight  toward  it  now  with 
racial  and  international  understanding,  with 
good  will  toward  men.  This  Is  victory  be- 
fore the  fight  Is  over,  and  we  have  a  Job  to 
do  as  the  man  on  Borneo  or  Okinawa  today 
has  his.  Like  his.  It  cannot  wait,  and  we 
cannot  let  him  dovm. 

We  must  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  mighty 
principles  proclaimed  In  this  war  wherein 
men  of  strange  blood  fought  together,  where 
primitive  men  who  had  ncer  seen  strangers 
before  protected  and  guided  lost  soldiers  from 
other  hemispheres  because  they  felt  that 
these  men  brought  the  promise  of  the  future. 
They  knew,  these  simple  savages,  that  the 
principles  being  fought  for  were  for  all. 

We  can  know  no  more  than  that.  We  can 
ask  for  no  more.  We  have  stripped  human 
responsibility  at  last  to  Its  primary  and  its 
ultimate  terms  and  here  it  is  In  this  charter 
for  all  our  world.  It  must  work.  It  must  bs 
made  to  work,  and  it  is  the  Job  of  every  man 
to  make  It  work  because  It  is  every  man's 
victory  and  his  chance  to  live.  This  charter 
for  the  human  race  Is  the  only  means  of  sur- 
vival we  have  before  us.  the  world  recogni- 
tion of  one  divine  impulse,  one  world,  and  one 
victory. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO, 
RBSIDENT  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 
TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  PHIL- 
IPPINE DELEGA-nON  TO  "rHB  UNITED  NATIONS 
CONFERENCE,  ON  THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  CHARTER 

We  have  reached  an  agreement.  That,  to 
me,  is  the  great  achievement  of  this  Confer- 
ence. It  is  not  that  we  have  set  down  on 
paper  certain  terms  of  agreement.  They  are 
transient.  They  appear  to  be  workable  to- 
day. They  may  not  be  tomorrow,  and  then 
we  can  again  meet  and  agree  to  change  them. 
But  the  fact  of  agreement — the  fact  that  60 
nations,  representing  perhaps  50  basic  diver- 
gencies of  self-interest,  could  for  once  distill 
from  those  divergencies  the  purest  essence 
of  fundamental  accord — that  is  permanent. 
That  is  the  achievement. 

And  we  of  the  smaller  nations — ^to  us  this 
conference  has  given  something  we  have  not 
known  before:  the  conviction  not  only  that 
our  voice  has  been  heard,  but  that  It  has 
been  listened  to.  Thus,  when  our  Philip- 
pine delegation  took  the  stand  that,  for  de- 
pendent peoples,  independence  should  be 
fixed  as  the  goal,  side  by  side  with  self-gov- 
ernment, that  stand  was  recognized;  and 
because  It  was  Just,  it  was  accepted.  The 
great  nations  heard,  and  listened  to,  the  voice 
of  the  little  ones. 

I  have  heard  those  who  have  guided  this 
conference  say  that  all  we  now  need  is  the 
sincerity  to  carry  out  the  tasks  we  have  set 
ourselves.  This  is  true;  but  more  Important, 
I  feel,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  esUblished  a 
code  of  ethics  for  the  world  to  come,  wmch. 
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because  of  the  unasMllabllity  of  Ita  princi- 
ples. miU  create  a  force  of  world  public  opin- 
ion ao  aU-«nT«lopUig  M  to  compel  sincerity 
In  the  carrjtng  out  of  thoa*  principles. 

Th.8.  then.  Is  our  accomplishment:  It  Is 
not  an  Atlantic  Charter,  nor  a  Pacific  Char- 
ter. It  Is  a  World  Charter.  It  Is  the  spir- 
itual bUl  of  nghu.  It  will  embrace  and  pro- 
tect, at  the  same  time  that  It  liberates,  the 
human  spirit. 

(The  Philippine  delegation  submitted  25 
•nMndments  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
pOMls.  Of  these.  4  were  adopted  In  full  In 
the  new  charter  and  0  were  adopted  In  part 
or  In  principle  ) 


General  Chennault's  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
Inwrting  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Montana  Standard,  of  Butte.  Mont., 
dated  Monday,  July  16.  1945.  concerning 
the  resignation  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Claire 
Chennault.  His  retirement  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  both  the  United  States  and 
China  as  he  contributed  so  magnificently 
toward  the  defeat  of  our  common  enemy. 
Japan,  and  he  has  accomplished  so  much 
with  so  little.  He  is  our  greatest  tactical 
tdr  soldier,  a  real  Americai.  and  a  true 
friend  of  China. 

His  statement.^.  ba.«^ed  on  8  years  of 
personal,  first-hand  experience  in  China 
are  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and  I  bring  this  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  because  it  is  more 
detailed  and  fuller  than  those  which 
have  appeared  In  our  metropolitan 
papers  back  here.  I  especially  commend 
to  you  his  splendid  statement  about  Lt. 
Gen.  Albert  C.  Wedemeyer.  commander 
of  American  forces  in  the  China  theater. 

The  article  follows; 

MAJ.  GXN.  CUUBZ  CHEN .NAVLT  SATS  HX'S  SHOCKED 

BT    carriciSM    or   axjcixs,   covesnme.nt    of 

CHIXA 

Kunming.     China.     July     IS— Ma].     Gen. 

Claire  Lee  Chennault.  who  has  resigned  as 
commander  of  the  Pourteenth  United  States 
Air  Porce.  said  Sunday  he  had  been  shocked 
fieepjy  by  what  he  termed  adverse  criticism 
of  the  armies  and  Government  of  China  "re- 
cently made  by  Irresponsible  persons  at 
home." 

•I  thfnk  it's  about  time  for  Americans  to 
cease  to  be  ao  concerned  by  the  mote  In  our 
neighbor's  eye,"  he  declared  In  a  statement. 

Chennault.  former  leader  of  the  Plying 
TIflMS.  announced  his  reslgnaUon  Saturday. 
•ajlnf  he  would  remain  until  a  new  higher 
United  States  Air  Force  Command  is  In- 
stalled in  Chungking  and  then  return  to  the 
United  States  and  retire  from  the  Army. 

His  statement  said  that  China's  armies  and 
Geuerallsslmo  Chiang  Kal-shelc's  government 
were  "no  more  faultless  than  any  others." 

"I  have  been  a  witness  of  8  years  of  war  In 
China,  and  I  have  the  deepest  admiration 
for  the  Geaermliaalmo's  courage,  foresight, 
and  unwav«HBg  loyalty  to  the  cause  we 
share."  Chennault  declared. 

"I  think  Its  time  for  us  to  remember  that 
V^  QW»  China  an  immense  debt." 
Cbsnnault   said   that  Lt.   Gen    Albert  C. 
ryer.  as  commanding  general  of  United 
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states  Army  forces   in 
"great  Job,"  and  that  the 
being  pushed  back  In 

In  his  tribute  to  Genera  i 
nault  said  that  the 
here  when  he  assumed 
can  claim  not  to  be 
even   I   was   discouraged 
splendid  energy  and 
a  most  dlfScult  situatlot 

"Imperial  headquarters 
been  pained  by  the  way 
In  China  under  General 
nault  continued.     "Aida  I 
dicrs  and  airmen  and  t 
the    Chinese    aynies 
likely  to  be  Japan's  last 
defeat   has   been   sufferer  [ 
and  they  are  being 

Chennault  said  that 
portant  factors  in  drlvi 
"has  been  the  forging 
team." 

"All  three  elements  o: 
ground,    and    supply — ar  i 
for  the  great  objective 
anese  from  Chinese  soil, 

"Under  the  leadership 
and    of    General 
going   to   attain    that 
going  to  attain  it  soone  r 
think." 

A&ked  about  the  state 
nault   said   that   "the 
me  an  opportunity  for 
hoped.     Eight  years  ago 
active    duty    because    of 
of  those  8  years  have 

"I  have  led  a  small 
sources,  against  a 
than  3  years."  he 
now  have  been  dc/eated 
In  view  of  this  I  have 
meyer  to  allow  me  to 
keeping  me  here  only  as 

'T  have  received  his 
added,  and  then  grinned 
deaf,  you  know." 

Actually  Chennault.  54 
hearing  has  been 
as  a  result  of  flying  in 
days  when  cockpits  were 
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Wedemeyer,  Chen- 
was  at  a  low  ebb 
command.    I  think  I 
easjly  discouraged  and 
He   brought   his 
detefmlnation  to  attack 

at  Tokyo  must  have 
we  got  on  the  Job 
Wedemeyer."  Chen- 
by  American  sol- 
Chinese  air  force, 
halted    what   seemed 
offensive.    A  heavy 
by  the   Japanese, 
back  In  retreat." 
of  the  most  im- 
back  the  Japanese 
a  Sino-American 
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A  Black  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF 
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both  nations — air. 
Striving    together 
pushing  the  Jap- 
he  said. 
Df  the  generalissimo 
Weder  leyer    the    team    la 
o  jjective.     They    are 
than  some  people 

>f  hlfl  health,  Chen- 
ijew   command   gives 
which  I  have  long 
I  was  retired  from 
my    health.     Most 
bAen  spent  In  China, 
fprce,  limited  in  re- 
enemy  for  more 
"The  Japanese 
the  skies  of  China. 
a|ked  General  Wede- 
for  a  second  time, 
ong  as  I  am  needed, 
cdnsent,"  the  general 
and  said:    "I'm  still 

Is  not  deaf  but  his 
impaired  for  many  years 
opf  n  planes  before  the 
covered. 
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Tuesday,  July 


Y<irk 


Mr.  REED  of  New 
the  coal  situation  is  becoming 
It  is  rapidly  approach 
If  this  problem  Is  no 
quences  to  civilians  an( 
may  prove  ghastly.    Is 
with  such  problems  uilsolved? 

Under  leave  to  extend 
I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
Journal  of  Commerce 
New  York,  under  date 
which  is  clear  and  to 
coal  shortage: 
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A  BLACK   COAL 

Labor  evaporation  In 
reached   alarming   prcpo: 
of  bituminous  coal  durlr  g 
1945  consequently  has  dropped 
cent  below  the 
year.    Already  a  potential 
to  40.000.000  tons  of  biti^lnous 
for  the  current  year,  and 
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that  the  shortage  will  be  even  greater  unless 
manpower  relief  la  forthcoming  promptly. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Institute  Is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  number  of 
coal  miners  has  dropped  over  30,000  In  the  3 
months  from  February  to  April  of  this  year. 
Indications  are  that  the  down  trend  is  con- 
tinuing. In  addition,  the  average  age  of  coal 
miners  last  year  rose  to  45,  as  compared  with 
a  prewar  average  of  32. 

The  labor  drain  of  the  Industry  has  been 
due  to  two  factors — a  high  rate  of  inductions 
into  the  armed  services  and  migration  of 
miners  to  other  industrial  fields.  If  the  man- 
power problem  of  the  coal  Industry  is  to  be 
solved,  it  miist  be  tackled  at  these  two  points. 
Rep>eated  industry  pleas  to  stop  military  In- 
ductions of  miners  thus  far  have  not  been 
successful  as  both  the  War  Department  and 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  have  "re- 
fused to  take  any  action  designed  to  avoid 
or  even  to  alleviate  the  present  serious  short- 
ages of  labor  existing  In  the  Industry." 

As  a  result,  xingressional  support  Is  now 
being  sought  for  the  labor  pleas  of  the  coal 
Industry.  A  few  days  ago  Senator  Kilgorx 
and  Representative  Flannacan  Introduced 
Identical  resolutions  In  Congress  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  putting  both  branches  of 
the  legislature  on  record  as  urging  the  War 
Department  and  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion to  discharge  from  the  Army  10,000  for- 
mer miners  not  automatically  eligible  for 
discharge  under  the  point  system  and  to  pro- 
vide furloughs  for  an  additional  20,C00  ex- 
perienced miners  serving  within  the  terri- 
torial United  States.  It  was  also  urged  to 
halt  recruitment  of  workers  for  other  indus- 
tries In  coal-mlnU-g  areas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  coal  supplies  Is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
and  international  supply  problems.  Indus- 
trial coal  stocks  In  this  country  already  ore 
dangerously  low.  Liberated  countries  In 
Europe  are  faced  with  an  extremely  serious 
supply  outlook  for  th^  coming  winter. 

Under  these  circumstances  maintenance  of 
coal  production  in  the  United  States  Is  of 
vital  Importance.  Due  consideration,  there- 
fore, should  be  given  promptly  to  the  man- 
power pleas  of  the  Industry. 


Supplies  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20. 1945 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  discussion,  which  we  have  heard  in 
recent  months,  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining supplies  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, I  am  confident  that  the  public 
would  like  to  read  the  evidence  of  Mr, 
Raymond  C.  Kidd,  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Committee,  dealing 
with  this  subject.  Mr.  Kidd  works  imder 
Col.  George  E.  Ijams,  assistant  adminis- 
trator in  charge  of  medical  care,  con- 
struction, and  supplies,  who  is  a  most  ca- 
pable and  estimable  gentleman. 

Colonel  Ijams  has  served  American  vet- 
erans for  26  years,  having  been  the  last 
Director  of  the  United  States  Veterans* 
Bureau  and  having  served  as  head  of 
every  division  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. He  has  served  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  with  great  sati.>faction  to 
veterans  and  their  friends.    The  tesU- 
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mony.  before  the  House  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation,  clearly 
Ehows  that  he  has  at  all  times  been  dili- 
gent in  presenting  the  needs  of  the  veter- 
ans and  he  has  at  all  times  had  the  vision 
to  anticipate,  and  to  make  urgent  recom- 
mendations for  the  fulfillment  of,  the 
needs  of  veterans. 

I  have  foimd  Mr.  Kidd  to  be  a  very  fine 
public  servant,  and  his  views  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Therefore,  under  leav3  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
am  including  herein  a  copy  of  Mr.  Kidd's 
prepared  statement,  in  order  that  the 
public  may  have  information  which  it 
contains. 

Mr.  Kidd's  testimony  was  in  part  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Supply  Service  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  is  responsible  for  purchase, 
storage,  and  distribution  of  all  supplies  and 
equipment  for  all  Veterans'  Administration 
activities;  accountability  for  all  Government 
property,  other  than  real  estate,  and  auditing 
of  property  accounts;  operation  and  man- 
agement of  supply  depots:  contracts,  leases, 
and  agreements  for  all  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration activities  except  construction  con- 
tracts; and  traffic  management.  The  direc- 
tor of  this  service  is  responsible  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator through  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator In  charge  of  medical  and  domiciliary 
care,  construction,  and  supplies. 

The  Administrator  has  instructed  that  I 
prepare  a  statement  fcr  presentation  to  this 
committee,  setting  forth  difficulties  and  ob- 
stacles with  which  the  Supply  Service  has 
been  confronted  In  the  procurement  of  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  equipment  during  the 
war  period. 

We  first  established  liaison  with  the  War 
Production  Board  in  January  1942.  Initially 
the  most  difficult  problem  we  had  was 
to  explain  to  those  In  authority  the  func- 
tions of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
to  convince  them  that  It  was  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government.  We  came 
in  contact  with  many  officials  who.  while 
they  had  heard  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
service  organization  such  as  the  American 
Legion,  and  they  were  entirely  Ignorant 
of  its  functlOFxS.  After  finally  establishing 
the  fact  that  we  were  an  agency  of  the  United 
S:ates  Government  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  hospitalization  and  dom- 
iciliary care  for  veterans,  we  were  told  that 
as  far  as  the  War  Production  Board  was 
concerned  we  were  in  the  same  category  as 
any  civilian  hospital  and  would  be  Ueated 
accordingly. 

The  first  impact  of  the  war  required  us 
early  In  1942  to  find  substitutes  for  critical 
materials  such  as  lurnture  steel,  aluminum, 
corrosion  resistant  steel,  brass,  copper,  and 
zinc.  As  a  result,  we  revised  our  specifica- 
tions to  specify  wood  for  such  items  as  nurses' 
desks,  instrument  cabinets,  and  office  fur- 
niture; enameledware  for  aluminum  and 
corrosion-resistant  steel;  and  galvanized  Iron 
for  other  items  in  which  high-grade  steel, 
brass,  and  copper  had  been  used.  The  life  of 
the  commodities  manufactured  from  these 
Bubstitute  materials  Is,  of  course,  limited, 
and  thousands  of  dollars  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pended later  on  for  replacements.  I  don't 
know  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  fact,  but  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  had  we,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  been  declared  to  be  a 
war  agency  we  would  have  gotten  more  con- 
sideration from  the  War  Production  Board 
and  would  have  been  able  to  purchase  belter 
merchandise,  thvis  obviating  later  replace- 
ments of  inferior  goods  at  great  cost.  The 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944  be- 
came law  June  22.  1944,  and  declared  the  Vet- 
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erans*  Administration  to  be  an  essential  war 
agency  and  entitled,  second  only  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  to  priorities  in  per- 
sonnel,   equipment,    supplies,    and    material 
under  any  laws.  Executive  orders,  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  priorities.    The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  under  date  of 
July  5,  1944,  directed  a  communication  to  the 
Chairman,  War  Production  Board,  requesting 
Information  as  to  what  procedure  would  be 
adopted   by   the   War  Production   Board   to 
make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  act  re- 
lating to  priorities  for  equipment,  supplies, 
and  materials  required  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.    In  response  to  this  commu- 
nication,   the    Chairman,    War    Production 
Board,  advised  of  the  assignment  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Institutions  Branch,  Gov- 
ernment Division,  WPB,  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter with  appropriate  Veterans'  Administration 
officials.    Several  meetings  held  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  WPB  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  during  the  summer  of  1944 
resulted  in  the  revision  of  many  WPB  "L" 
and  "M"  orders  to  Include  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  a  "preferred  agency."  which 
in  effect  meant  that  applications  for  priori- 
ties  filed   by   the   Veterans'   Administration 
would  receive  more  favorable  consideration 
or  other  WPB  assistance  In  securing  require- 
ments.   However,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to   ascertain,    the   Veterans'   Administration 
was  not  officially  recognized  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction  Board   as  an   essential   war   agency 
until  September  4.  1944,  on  which  date  Mr. 
J.  A.  Krug,  Acting  Chairman,  War  Production 
Board,  issued  the  following  memorandum  to 
all  Bureau  and  Division  Directors: 

"Under  Section  100  of  the  'GI  bill  of  rights', 
approved  June  22,  1944,  the  Veterans'  Ad-* 
ministration  is  declared  to  be  an  essential  war 
agency  and  entitled,  second  only  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  to  priorities  in  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  supplies,  and  material 
under  any  laws.  Executive  orders  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  priorities.  The  provisions 
of  this  section  as  to  priorities  for  material 
also  apply  to  any  State  institution  to  he  built 
for  the  care  or  hospitalization  of  veterans. 

"It  Is  the  desire  of  the  War  Production 
Board  to  recognize  fully  this  section  of  the 
act.  and  to  put  It  into  effect,  as  far  as  con- 
sistent with  the  general  scheme  and  purpose 
of  priorities  controls,  in  matters  falling  with- 
in the  province  of  the  Board.  As  you  know, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  constructing,  equipping  and  main- 
taining hospitals.  Accordingly,  I  have  In- 
structed the  program  vice  chairman  to  com- 
municate to  you  specific  suggestions  as  to 
order  amendments,  procedural  changes  and 
other  actions  which  appear  appropriate  to 
him  to  carry  out  the  above  expressed  policy. 
Your  cooperation  in  doing  so  Is  requested." 
On  September  5,  1944,  Mr.  S.  W.  Anderson, 
Program  Vice  Chairman,  War  Production 
Board,  issued  a  memorandum  to  all  bureau 
and  division  directors,  reading  In  part  aa 
follows : 

"Reference  Is  made  to  Mr.  Krug's  memo- 
randum of  September  4,  calling  attention  to 
the  change  of  priority  status  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  created  by  section  100  of  the 
act  of  June  22,  1944.  It  is  necessary  that 
prompt  steps  be  taken  in  our  orders,  regula- 
tions and  procedures  for  priority  assistance 
to  make  this  change  of  status  effective. 

"The  statute  states  that  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  declared  to  be  "An  essential  war 
agency  and  entitled,  second  only  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  to  priorities  •  •  •.' 
We  take  this  to  mean  that  in  all  cases  where 
the  direct  or  Indirect  essential  requirements 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  will  not  be  Inter- 
fered with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  given  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  priority  assistance  given  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  Where  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  will  be  Interfered 
with  by  such  treatment  for  the  Veterans' 


Administration,  some  lesser,  but  none  the 
less  adequate,  assistance  should  be  provided. 
"It  will  be  necessary  to  look  at  each  order 
and  product  In  order  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular provision  that  should  be  made.  Un- 
der some  orders  which  give  blanket  exemp- 
tions for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  (sometimes 
together  with  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  Lend-Lease, 
etc.).  it  would  be  appropriate,  considering 
the  supply  of  the  material  or  product  and 
the  requirements  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, to  Include  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration in  the  exemption.  In  any  case  where 
a  blanket  exemption  is  given  to  some  agency 
otl-er  than  the  Army  and  the  Na\-y,  a  strong 
case  will  be  necessary  to  justify  the  exclusion 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  will 
apply  to  M  orders  as  well  as  to  L  orders. 

"In  some  cases  the  preferred  status  given 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  Is  evidenced  by  spe- 
cial forms  or  processine;  instructions  which 
simplify  the  paper  work  and  otherwise  ex- 
pedite the  c?ellvcry  of  the  final  product.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  providing  this 
same  procedure  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Admiuistraiion  Is  engaged  primarily 
in  building,  equipping,  and  maintaining  hos- 
pitals; the  materials  and  equipment  which 
are  used  in  such  operations  and  the  time. 
Further,  the  Veterans'  Administration  oper- 
ates on  limited  appropriations  and  its  pro- 
grams have  received  careful  screening  before 
they  come  to  the  War  Production  B-;ard. 
Here  they  will  be  screened  again  by  the  Gov- 
ernment division,  the  Reauiremcnts  Com- 
mittees and  the  Facilities  Bureau.  Its  new 
construction  programs  are  designed  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  disabled  soldier  returning 
from  the  present  fighting  as  well  as  the  vet- 
erans from  our  previous  wars.  Congress  has 
recognized  the  urgency  of  these  programs. 
We  can  and  should  do  no  less." 

The  failure  of  the  W^ar  Production  Board 
to  accord  the  Veterans'  Administration  the 
status  it  rightfully  deserved  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
of  1944  greatly  handicapped  our  operations, 
and  a  few  illustrative  examples  of  delays  in 
securing  merchandise  are  as  follows: 

TECTH-ES 

A  contract  for  material  to  be  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  pajamas  in  occupational 
therapy  projects  in  neuropsychlatrlc  hos- 
pitals was  awarded  June  30.  1943.  ths  con- 
tractor indicating  that  a  rating  of  AA-5  would 
be  required  to  effect  delivery.  After  sev- 
eral personal  contacts  with  WPB,  who  indi- 
cated no  rating  was  required,  formal  appli- 
cation fcr  a  rating  was  made  and  finally  ap- 
proved September  10,  1943.  The  rating  as- 
signed, namely,  AA-5,  was  extended  to  th- 
contractor  who  then  advised  that  becaus?  of 
the  delay  In  securing  the  rating  It  would 
not  be  productive  of  results,  and  It  was 
necessary  to  cancel  the  contract.  A  new  con- 
tract was  then  awarded  and  this  contractor 
was  able  to  procure  the  material  on  an 
AA-5  rating.  Had  the  War  Production  Board 
authorized  the  AA-5  rating  originally  re- 
ouested.  much  delay  in  the  procurement  of 
th3  material  would  have  been  avoided  and  a 
Eavlng  cf  approximately  $6,000  would  have 
been  effected. 

Under  date  of  September  11,  1943.  a  con- 
tract for  supplying  burial  suits,  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  burial  of  deceased  veteran 
patients,  was  awarded  and  the  WPB  refused 
a  priority,  claiming  material  was  available 
without  rating.  This  proved  to  be  not  a 
fact  and  finally  a  rating  was  granted  under 
date  of  February  21,  1944,  but  the  rating 
authorized  was  too  low  to  enable  the  con- 
tractor to  procure  sufficient  material  to  com- 
plete his  contract,  and  at  this  date  a  portion 
of  the  contract  Is  unfilled. 

Ratings,  sufficiently  high  to  enable  manu- 
facturers to  procure  material  from  ^hlch  to 
manufacttire  fiags  within  a  reasonable  time 
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to  drap*  tiM  CMkeU  ad  dec«M«d  vet«rmo«. 
hAT*  bMo  rafUMd.  whScb  baa  caoccd  k»c 
dstaqs  In  procuring  this  commodity. 

MMhire  to  ezt«nd  appnprtala  raUng  to  per- 
mit procuTfinent  of  ahaeting  required  f<jr 
caaeutul  activuiea  haa  been  a  handicap  and 
nnMad  in  our  bctnc  wltbout  this  ccmmodity 
for  Baaily  2  yaara.  and  when  our  need  became 
daaperat«  the  WPB  finally  authorized  a  rating 
higli  •DOUgh  to  enable  ua  to  procure  thla 
pfoduct. 

Ptpduction  Board  has  been  and 
denying  ratings  to  secure  Items 
such  as  uiMlarwwir  and 
^Ortm,  ao  asMntial  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare  of  veterans  in  our  fadlltlea. 

The  abortage  of  cotton  clothing  In  Tarlous 
■ecttena  of  the  country  has  become  so  acute 
that  It  hfts  been  lmpoaalbl«  for  our  facilities 
to  procure  clothing  for  mentally  Incompetent 
patients  with  funds,  and  as  a  result  It  has 
been  necessary  as  an  administrative  necessity 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  Oovemment-owned 
Merchandise  to  properly  clothe  these  pa- 
ttents.  Unless  relief  Is  forthcoming  In  the 
▼ery  nesr  future,  the  stock  of  cotton  clothing 
pUTthasfd  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  lasue  to  .patients  without  funds  will  be- 
come exhausted.  In  fact  some  sizes  are  already 
exhausted  with  no  replenishment  In  sight. 
Apropos  this  matter.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact 
that  cotton  woven  fabrics  are  being  manu- 
factured and  exported  for  relief  piirpoaes. 
While  It  is  not  within  my  province  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  this  policy,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  be 
subjected  to  severe  criticism,  and  properly  so. 
If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  patients  In 
Its  hospitals  cannot  be  properly  clothed. 

MXDIC.U.    BQUIPMKNT 

A  few  Illustrations  under  this  heading  will 
fufflca  to  indicate  oxu-  difBcultles. 

Rating  denied  for  electrocardicgraph.  and 
•s  a  result  approximately  150  dajrs  required  to 
•ITect  delivery  when  contractor  could  have 
made  delivery  In  30  days  with  an  AA-1  rating. 
WPB  order  L-259  prohibited  the  manu- 
facture of  ahort-wave  diathermy  machines 
except  for  Army  and  other  preferred  agen- 
eiea.  While  equipment  of  thla  nature  was 
Urgently  needed  In  our  hospitals,  the  War 
Production  Board  would  not  waive  the  re- 
•trlctlons  in  the  order  to  permit  manufacture 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  To  pro- 
cure several  machines  most  urgently  needed, 
ihe  otBca  of  the  Stirgeon  General.  United 
States  Army,  was  good  enough  to  proctire 
them  for  the  Veterans'  AdmtnLstratlon. 

Long  delays  were  encountered  In  the  pro- 
curvment  of  shock  therapy  apparatus  be- 
eaus«  of  the  refusal  of  the  War  Production 
Board  to  grant  appropriate  priority  ratings, 
and  It  was  not  until  the  Administrator  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Chairman,  War  Production 
Board,  that  ratings  to  secure  delivery  were 
Issued. 

The  War  Production  Board  in  one  Instance 
refused  to  issue  a  priority  for  the  procure- 
ment of  a  st«am  Jacketed  disinfector  to  be 
Vs*d  for  aterllialng  mattresses.  The  reason 
given  for  denying  the  application  was  that 
critical  materials  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  equipment  were  needed  for  more 
essential  uses  by  the  armed  forces  and  sug- 
gested that  In  the  absence  of  this  typ>e  of 
equipment  mattreaaea  be  sterilized  by  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  air. 

The  WVB  did.  however.  Issue  certain  orders 
and  regulations  which  were  beneficial  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  namely.  CMP  Reg- 
tUatlon  5A.  promulgated  In  November  1943 
authorizing  an  AA-1  rating  for  maintenance 
•nd  repair  materials.  Orders  P140  and  P-lid 
•uthortzlQg  ratings  to  procure  certain  ship- 
ping containers,  axkd  P-4S  and  L-144  author- 
ising ratings  to  procure  laboratory  supplies 
•Q<l«qulpment.  The  ratings  authorized  un- 
ds^^ttveae  orders  were  effective  In  procuring 
llellvcrlce. 

While  much  has  been  said  in  crticism  of  th« 
War  Production  Board  because  of  lU  treat- 
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take  every  step  neo«sary 
available  for  the 
dj  this,  it  was  n 
every  category  be  placed 
diversion  to  the  war  effect, 
this,  it  was  no  doubt 
terlals  to  agencies  other 
engaged  In  the  prosecutic^ 
such  time  as  it  could  be 
terlals  not  required  for  th 
available.    Such  a  prograi^ 
the  Veterans 
some  question   In  my 
priorities  second  only  to 
wotild  have  been  of  mucli 
early  days  of  the  war. 
there  was  only  so  much 
kind  and  Army  and  Nav] 
BUfflclently  hl;;h  to  enabl 
material.    A  priority  ra 
sarlly    guarantee    early 
modify:  a  priority  simply 
for  eatabliahing  the  sequ^^ 
orders  will  be  delivered, 
economy  such  as  we  have 
last  4  years,  many  of  the 
obtained  In  the  procurem^t 
equipment  could  not.  in 
been  avoided. 
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Sugar:  The  first  Item  oi 
Impact  of  the  war  was  fell 
date  of  January  24.  1942.  1  he  War  Production 
Board  issued  General  Preference  Order  No. 
M-55  "to  conserve  the  su;  »ply  and  direct  the 
distribution  of  dlrect-cc  asumptlon  sugar." 
This  order  fixed  the  quoas  for  distributors 
and  receivers  of  sugar  bv  t  provided  that  It 
wotald  not  apply  to  "anj 
sale,  on  military  or  naval  r  iservatlons  or  naval 
vessels,  to  mlllUry  or  nava  I  personnel."  This 
order  also  exempted  from 
War  and  Navy  Departm?nts.  The  Supply 
Service.  Immediately  up  )n  receipt  of  the 
order,  took  up  with  the  W^  Production  Board 
the  matter  of  exempting 
ministration,  and  under  ^ate  of  February  3, 
1942.  was  Informed  by  letter  from  the  War 
Production  Board  to  the 
been  administratively  determined  that  hos- 
pitals and  homes  for  vetei  ans  of  the  last  war 
and  for  disabled  veterans  of  the  present  war 
come  within  the  provlsloi  of  the  order  ex 
emptlng  "any  person,  for  retail  sale,  on  mili- 
tary or  naval  reservation  or  naval  vessels,  to 
military  or  naval  personn  il."  This  Interpre- 
tation of  the  order  by  t]ie  War  Production 
Board  was  not  questloncl.  although  it  was 
apparent  that  the  provision  In  the  order 
above  quoted  properly  ciiuld  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  exempt  the  Velerans'  Admlnistra 
tlon  from  the  provisions  <  i  the  general  pref 
erence  order. 

Under  date  of  April  4 
ductlon  Board  advised 
definition  by  the  War 
term  "military  or  nav 
sugar  requirements  of  th 
Istration  were  not  exe: 
visions  of  the  general  p 
that  the  Veterans'  Admi 
longer  be  entitled  to  purchase  quota-exempt 
sugar  without  having  explicit  authority  from 
the  Director  of  Industry  Operations,  War 
Production  Board.  The  Supply  Service  under 
date  of  April  11,  1942.  requested  an  exemp- 
tion and  under  date  of 
War  Production  Board  a 
"Reference  is  made  to 
11.  As  you  may  know,  r 
tutional  users  of  stigar  wll  be  conducted  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  April  28 
and  29.  At  that  time  we  understand  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  your 
problem  to  your  local  OBA  rationing  board 
which  should  provide  an  pqultatle  basis  for 
analyzing  your  requiremqnts. 

"Since  there  Is  such  a  ^ort  time  between 
now   and   the   actual    Iniugurat'on   of    the 
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1942.  the  War  Pro- 
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Iprll  24.   1942.  the 
fised  as  follows: 
Jour  letter  of  April 
rlstratlon  of  Ir.stl- 


rationing  program.  It  Is  not  feasible  for  this 
office  to  make  adJustmcnU  In  the  sugar  al- 
lotments to  the  various  classes  of  users. 

"We  therefore  suggest  that  ycu  follow  the 
above  procsdirre  and  address  any  further 
communication  In  this  respect  to  the  OtSce 
of  Price   Administration." 

The  above  decision  of  the  War  Production 
Board  meant  that  we  would  have  to  register 
with  the  OPA  and  procure  our  tugar  la  the 
same  manner  as  civilian  hospitals.  However, 
we  did  not  register  at  that  time  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  good  stock  cf  sx'.gar  In 
our  supply  depots  to  meet  our  needs  for  a 
conslderfible  period  of  time.  If  we  had  not 
exercised  foresight  in  procuring  this  sugar, 
we  would  have  faced  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. 

The  refusal  of  the  OP.\  to  classify  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  an  agency  entitled 
to  purchase  quota -exempt  sugar  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Administrator  under 
date  of  April  30.  1943,  and  as  a  consequence 
he  Issued  the  following  instructions: 

"I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  that  the 
close  relationship  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  the  war  effort  should  entitle  it  to 
the  same  exemption  from  rationing  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  to  that  end  will  you 
please  prepare  for  my  signature  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson.  Administrator.  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  a.sking  lor  exemption 
and  indicating  the  necessary  cloae  coopera- 
tion between  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  and. the 
load  of  cases  already  coming  to  us  from  these 
sources  requiring  care  and  the  progressive 
Increase  of  this  load. " 

A  communication  over  the  Administrator's 
signature  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Leon  Hen- 
derson under  date  of  May  14.  1942,  request- 
ing that  "Rationing  Order  No.  3 — Sugar  Ra- 
tioning Regulations"  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pro- 
cure sugar  under  the  sime  procedure  as  au- 
thorized for  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  letter 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Henderson  by  messenger  and 
delivered  to  Mr.  Hendersons  secretary.  No 
response  was  received  and  a  follow-up  over 
the  Administrator's  slgnattire  was  mailed 
under  date  of  June  18,  1942,  to  which  no  re- 
sponse was  received.  The  matter  was  further 
pursued  with  the  OPA  In  a  further  attempt 
to  have  the  Veterans'  Administration  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  Army  and  Navy,  but 
without  results.  Finally  on  or  about  Septem- 
ber 1,  1942,  the  OPA  amended  Its  regulations, 
placing  the  Veterans'  Administration  hospi- 
tals Into  two  classes,  namely.  (1)  those  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  patients  who  are  acutely 
ill  and  who  temporarily  live  within  the  hos- 
pital for  medical  or  surgical  care  and  (2) 
those  principally  treating  chronic  cases  or 
mental  Illnesses  and  providing  domiciliary 
care.  Under  date  of  September  15.  1942, 
these  classifications  were  protested  In  letter 
to  Mr.  Henderson  over  the  Administrator's 
signature  without  results.  Finally  as  a  last 
resort  I  appeared  before  the  ration  board  for 
this  area  and  registered  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals.  We  received  our 
sugar  allotments  for  the  preparation  for  serv- 
ice and  service  of  food  for  patients  on  the 
basis  of  85  percent  of  the  amount  of  sugar 
used  for  such  purposes  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  cf  1941  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion for  service  and  the  service  of  food  for 
members  (domiciliary)  on  the  basis  of  60 
percent  of  the  amount  used  for  such  purposes 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  1941. 
These  allocations  were  InstrtBclent  and  we 
had  numerous  complaints  from  hospitals, 
service  organizations,  and  so  forth,  as  to  the 
lack  of  sugar.  The  problem  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  sugar  was  not  solved  until 
the  early  part  of  1943,  at  which  time  our  re- 
quirements were  allocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  imder  the  food  alloca- 
tion plan  hereinafter  discussed. 

Coffee:  The  OPA  Issued  an  order  rationing 
coffee  for  the  period  beginning  November  22. 
1942.  and  ending  January  31,  1943.  During 
this  period  our  hospitals  were  not  permitted 


to  receive  more  coffee  than  was  used  during 
September  and  October  1942.  For  the  month 
of  February  1943  the  allotment  was  40  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  of  coffee  used  during  the 
base  period.  September  and  October  1942. 
Coffee  rationing  was  finally  lifted  under  date 
of  July  29,  1943,  but  during  the  period  of 
rationing  we  had  many  complaints  because 
of  insufflclent  quantities  of  coffee  and  we 
could  not  get  any  exemption  for  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

Meats  and  fats  and  other  foods:  We  did 
not  encounter  any  particular  difficulties  In 
the  procurement  of  meats  and  fats  until  the 
latter  half  of  the  calendar  year  1942,  when 
we  began  to  feel  the  shortages  In  these  com- 
modities. Fortunately,  the  President,  under 
date  of  December  5.  1942,  Issued  Executive 
Order  9280  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture authority  to  control  the  distribution  of 
food,  including  that  required  for  military 
as  well  as  other  Governmental  agencies.  The 
Executive  order  also  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  purchase  and  procure  food 
for  such  Federal  agencies,  and  to  such  extent, 
as  he  shall  determine  necessary  or  desirable, 
and  promulgate  policies  to  govern  the  pur- 
chase and  procurement  of  food  by  all  other 
Federal  agencies.  The  Executive  order  also 
instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  advise  and  consult 
with  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  order.  The  contents  of  this  Executive 
order  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Administrator  on  December  18,  1942,  recom- 
mending that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
be  permitted  to  designate  a  representative  to 
serve  on  the  committee  provided  by  the 
Executive  order. 

The  Administrator  approved  this  recom- 
mendation and  accordingly  a  communication 
was  addre-ssed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  date  of  December  21,  1942.  No  re- 
sponse was  received  to  this  letter  and  finally 
the  Administrator  had  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  prom- 
ised that  he  would  give  consideration  to  our 
being  represented  on  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. On  January  16,  1943,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  advised  that  certain  committees 
to  expedite  and  coordinate  food  procurement 
and  allocation  were  being  established,  and 
asked  the  Administrator  to  designate  repre- 
sentatives to  serve  on  these  committees. 
Col.  George  E.  IJams.  Assistant  Administra- 
tor, was  designated  as  the  regular  member  oj 
these  committees,  and  the  Director  of  Sup- 
plies was  designated  to  serve  as  alternate,  fn 
letter  dated  January  22,  1943,  over  the  Ad- 
ministrator's signature  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  officials  attended  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Inter-Agency  Food  Procure- 
ment Committee  on  January  28,  1943,  and 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  report  Colonel 
IJams  as  having  made  the  following  com- 
ments: 

"1.  Col.  G.  E.  IJamj  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration indicated  that  the  canned  fruit 
ad  vegetable  operations  of  liist  year  were 
very  successful  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  applied  tD  other  com- 
modities. 

"Colonel  IJams  said  that  thlii  organization 
Is  having  difficulty  In  getting  certain  foods 
for  hospitals,  particularly  meats,  butter,  and 
eggs.  Over  80,000  men  are  hospitalized  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, They  must  be  supplied,  with  proper 
food.  As  the  war  progresses,  more  food  will 
be  required  inasmuch  as  veteians'  hospitals 
take  in  men  of  a  military  liability  character; 
that  Is,  men  who  cannot  be  rt  habilitated  as 
fighting  men.  The  Army  and  Navy  take  care 
of  wounded  men  in  the  initial  hospitalization 
period.  Colonel  IJams  lndlcat<d  that  his  or- 
ganization is  getting  lncreas<>d  production 
from  its  own  farm  operation.!,  particularly 
on  hogs." 

Subsequent  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Inter-Agency  Food  Procurement  Committee. 
Colonel  IJams  and  the  Directcr  of  Supplies 
had  conferences  with  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  vhich  they  in- 


sisted that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
bhould  be  placed  In  the  same  category  as 
the  Army  and  Navy,  which  at  first  was  re- 
fused but  finally  granted  and  under  date  cf 
May  15,  1943.  the  Director.  Food  Administra- 
tion Division,  issued  an  order  including  the 
Veterans'  Administration  as  an  agency  for 
which  separate  food  allocations  would  be 
made  In  the  same  manner  as  lor  the  Army 
and  Navy.  This  promulgation  of  policy  sim- 
plified food  procurement  in  that  it  removed 
us  from  the  category  of  civilian  hospitals 
subject  to  OPA  rationing  regulations.  Under 
this  policy  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
certified  our  requirements  of  rationed  food 
Items  to  OPA  and  OPA  Issued  ration  currency 
to  be  handled  by  us  through  the  ration-bank- 
ing system. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables:  Prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  above-mentioned  policy, 
through  a  cooperative  arrangement  sponsored 
by  the  War  Production  Board,  our  require- 
ments lor  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
pooled  with  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
in  1942  were  purchased  by  the  Army.  Alter 
the  matter  of  determining  food  policies  was 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a 
similar  arrangement  has  been  In  effect  and 
at  the  present  time  the  Army  Is  purchasing 
our  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  Job 
has  been  performed  by  the  Army  through 
General  Hardlgg  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

As  the  food  situation  became  more  critical, 
our  hospitals  found  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  procure  locally  certain  items  of 
perishable  food,  particularly  meats  and 
poultry,  and  through  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  Quartermaster  Market  Centers, 
functioning  under  General  Hardlgg,  these 
centers  have  been  most  helpful  In  providing 
our  needs  for  these  scarce  commodities  and 
this  arrangement  Is  working  to  our  entire 
satisfaction. 

Set-aside  orders:  In  order  to  provide  the 
needs  of  the  armed  forces,  it  was  necessary 
In  the  early  part  of  1943  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  "set-aside 
order."  These  orders  relate  to  certain  scarce 
food  commodities  such  as  fresh  meats, 
canned  fish,  butter,  powdered  skimmed  milk, 
etc.,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  in- 
cluded in  these  set-aside  orders  along  with 
the  armed  forces. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  statement  con- 
cerning food  by  paying  tribute  to  the  of- 
ficials In  the  War  Department  and  the 
War  Food  Administration  who  have  cooper- 
ated to  the  fullest  extent  in  our  program, 
particularly  General  Hardlgg  of  the  Subsist- 
ence Branch,  Quartermaster  Corps,  United 
States  Army,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Olm- 
stead.  Director,  Office  of  Supply.  War  Food 
Administration.  These  officials  have  dis- 
played an  outstanding  attitude  of  coopera- 
tion and  understanding,  and  both  have 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  every  es- 
sential need  for  food  for  veterans  in  our 
hospitals  will  be  provided. 

PREPAHATTON    MADE    IN    ANTlClPAnON    0» 
INCKEASED  NEED  FOR   BEDS 

In  April  1941  the  supply  service,  because 
trends  indicated  scarcity  and  long  deliveries. 
Instituted  a  procurement  program  to  stock- 
pile, within  reason  and  availability  of  funds, 
textile  products  such  as  bathrobes,  bed- 
spreads, sheeting,  towels,  underwear,  and 
outer  clothing.  This  move  proved  to  be  a 
wise  one  for  the  reason  that  immediately 
after  our  stocks  were  procured,  commodities 
of  this  character  were  in  very  short  supply. 

In  the  early  part  of  January  1942,  Colonel 
IJams,  assistant  administrator,  and  the  di- 
rector of  supplies  conferred  with  the  admin- 
istrator and  suggested  that  action  be  taken 
Inunediately  to  procure  certain  basic  equip- 
ment for  additional  beds  to  be  made  available 
for  emergency  use,  which  he  agreed  sftould 
be  done,  and  under  date  of  January  17.  1942, 
It  was  recommended  to  the  administrator 
that  he  authorize  the  procvirement  of  suffi- 
cient basic  equipment  to  provide  2,500  beds 
for  general  medical  and  surgical  cases,  and 


3,000  beds  for  neuropsychiatric  cases.  In- 
asmuch as  funds  were  not  available  at  that 
time  for  the  procurement  of  this  equipment, 
the  cost  thereof  was  Included  in  an  emergency 
appropriation  which  was  granted  in  May  1942, 
and  the  equipment  In  question  was  procured. 

On  May  28,  1942.  Colonel  IJams  recom- 
mended to  the  Administrator  that  he  author- 
ize procurement  of  sufllclent  basic  equipment 
to  provide  an  additional  7.500  beds  at  existing 
neuropsychiatric  facilities  'at  an  estimated 
cost  of  approximately  $600,000.  This  equip- 
ment was  eventually  authorized  for  procure- 
ment In  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1943,  procurement  not  being  made  earlier 
because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  at  no  time 
during  the  national  emergency  has  the  sup- 
ply service  been  unable  to  supply  Immediately 
basic  equipment  required  to  provide  a  bed. 

For  years  after  World  War  I  the  Veterans' 
Administration  maintained  a  depot  in  the 
central  manufacturing  district  of  Chicago 
for  storing  and  distributing  supplies  to  facili- 
ties In  the  Middle  West.  This  depot  was 
located  in  the  quartermaster  supply  depot 
under  a  revocable  license  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  was  required  by  the 
War  Department  to  relinquish  part  of  this 
space  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  cramped 
our  operations,  but,  notwithstanding,  we  got 
along  fairly  well.  However,  early  in  1939, 
when  it  appeared  that  we  could  have  no  as- 
surance of  continuing  occupancy  of  space  In 
the  quartermaster  depot  and  In  view  of  the 
preparations  then  being  made  for  national 
defense.  It  was  recommended  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  he  favorably  consider  the  con- 
struction of  our  own  depot.  This  recommen- 
dation was  approved,  and  future  develop- 
ments confirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  deci- 
sion. I  have  given  these  Illustrations  of  ad- 
vance planning  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  purpose  of  indicating  to 
the  committee  that  those  responsible  for 
providing  supplies  foresaw  and  took  action 
in  advance  of  actual  development  of  need. 
I  would  not,  however,  contend  or  attempt  to 
leave  you  with  the  impression  that  we  have 
not  on  occasions  made  mistakes  or  that  there 
have  been  no  delays  In  providing  equipment 
and  supplies.  We  have  made  mistakes,  and  * 
there  have  been  delays,  but  such  things  will 
happen  In  any  organization  in  or  out  of  the 
Government. 

SPACE  FOR  EXPANSION 

Section  101,  title  I.  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944,  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  "to  estab- 
lish necessary  regional  offices,  subofflces, 
branch  offices,  contact  units,  or  other  sub- 
ordinate ofilces  In  centers  of  population 
where  there  is  no  Veterans'  Administration 
facility  or  where  such  a  facility  Is  not  readily 
available  or  accessible." 

Many  obstacles  confront  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  securing  space  to  make  ef- 
fective the  above  cited  legislation.  Section 
3769.  Revised  Statutes  as  amended,  provides 
that  no  department  of  the  Government  shall 
expend  in  any  1  fiscal  year  any  sum  In  ex- 
cess of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for 
that  fiscal  year,  or  Involve  the  Government 
in  any  contract  for  the  future  payment  of 
money  in  excess  of  such  appropriations.  Con- 
sequently the  Veterans'  Administration,  in 
leasing  property  to  be  used  for  regional  of- 
fices, branch  offices  and  contact  offices,  may 
bind  the  Government  only  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  leases  are  consum- 
mated, with  an  option  of  renewal  from  year 
to  year  for  a  specified  number  of  years. 
Owners  of  property  are  reluctant  to  lease 
space  under  these  conditions,  particularly 
where  the  area  Is  large  or  extensive  altera- 
tions are  required,  as  they  have  no  sisstirance 
that  the  leases  will  be  renewed.  Many  times 
the  only  space  available  in  a  locality  and 
adequate  for  the  purpoce  is  offered  upon  the 
condition  that  tly  owner  be  given  a  firm 
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far  ■  period  lyt  5  jvars.  In  cases  of  this 
t»  Is  nsoMMij  for  th«  Vetenns'  Admin- 
to  aik  tlic  Public  Buildings  Admln- 
tstrsTloc.  Ffedcral  Woifca  Agency,  to  negotute 
tlM  iMuw  ••  this  mgaxey  has  statutory  au- 
tborttiF  to  maJM  a  firm  leaas  for  ft  years. 
Bach  an  arrangement,  wbk-h  requires  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  acquire  its  needs 
agency.  Is  not  entirely  satls- 


■actkm  S2S  of  the  ■oeoooiy  Act  of  June 
M.  tita  (46  Sut.  413)  pcovldes  that  appro- 
priations shail  not  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  rental  of  any  building  or  part  of  a 
butldlnir  to  be  occupied  for  Ooremment  pur- 
poses "at  a  rental  m  excess  of  the  per  annum 
rat*  of  la  per  osntum  of  the  fair  market 
?«IiM  of  tiM  rented  premises  at  date  of  the 
tmtfcr  which  the  premlaea  are  to  be 
by  the  Qmmnmttnt  or  for  altera - 
iB^^rovemeati.  and  repairs  of  the 
f— diad  premises  in  rxcess  of  aft  per  centum 
of  tlw  amount  o(  the  rent  of  the  Unit  year 
vt  tlM  rental  tenri  or  for  the  first  rental  term 
if  for  leas  than  'sn*  year."  The  provisions 
of  this  aaotloa  as  appileable  to  rentals  do 
not  apply  wbara  the  rental  is  not  tn  excess 
of  lajboo  pOT  oniiinn. 

lltli*  arise  In  rstabllahlnt  the 
TaltM  of  property  and  we  are 
esQfNBted  ropoatodly  with  eoaea  where  the 
tor  the  only  space  available  and 
I  tor  our  purpoers  exceeds  tbe  above 
the  tarormatkm  raoeleed  re- 
fwtllng  Um  fair  mMrtt&t  yalne  la  not  sup- 
ported  by  ccrtmcation  of  a  wwipafnt  Oov« 
ffamcnt  authorli  y  aa  requtrad  by  the  Oomp- 
troUor  OMMral.    Ottoer  caasa  arise  where  the 
east  of  tb«  txtenilTa  alteraUons  required  st 
It  axpenae  to  adapt  the  space  to 
is  tn  liscess  of  the  Umttatton  of 
ly  Act.    It  Is  then  necessary  fur 
the  Veteraas'  AdinlnistrsUon  to  nquMt  the 
War  Department  to  issue  a  "CwtMeaf  of 
Necessity"  uiulrr  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  AprU  i8.  ItMa    50  Stat.  347)  to  permit  the 
Veterans'   Administration   to  proceed.     The 
authority  to  Issue  said  certlflcstee  Is  dele- 
ftatcd  only  to  th<*  aecretsnr  of  War  and  the 
brcTttATj  of  the  Navy,  and  their  dealgnatcs. 
Apfiroprlstlons  of  the  Veterans*  Adminis- 
tration are  not  available  for  the  construction 
'  or  the  purchase  cf  buildings  for  regional  of- 
fices, branch  ofllces.  and  contact  units.     De- 
sirable buildings  are  sometimes  offered  for 
sale  and  not  (or  lease,  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration   Is   handicapped    in    not    being 
able  to  purchase  .'luch  buiicllngs. 
Authority  to  take   by   the  exercise  of  the 
-   right  of  eminent  domain  a  lease-hold  Interest 
in  property  has  not  t>een  extended  by  law 
to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 
-^    Although  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
declared   to  be  aa  essential  vrar  agency  by 
title  I.  section  100,  Public  Law  346.  Seventy- 
eighth  Oongress.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  no  priority  rights  as  affecting  the 
acquisition  of  space.     Some  of  our  oflJces  are 
how  eetabllshed,  and  hare  for  some  time  been 
eetsbllshed.    In    federally   owned    buildings. 
and  our  expande<l  space  requirements  cotold 
be  met  by  the  renioval  from  the  buildings  of 
Other   ^deral    agencies.     With    no   priority 
rtghu  this  U  a  dlfOruIt  matter,  and  although 
We  have  offered  to  pay  the  rental  of  certain 
agencies  and  the  cost  of  removal  of  their 
oaioe  equipment  to  ouuide  space,  we  have  run 
Into  many  dlfllctiltleB.  and  we  have  not  been 
highly  successful  In  effecting  the  removal  of 
Other  Federal  agencies.    At  the  present  time 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  has  been  un- 
able to  find  sulUible  space  (or  regional  of- 
fice purposes  In  Waahvilie.  Tenn.;  KnoxvlUe, 
Tenn.;  Chicago,  111 :  Detroit,  Mich.:  Newark. 
K.  J.:   PorUaxul,  Oreg^  and  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Apropoa  the  subject  of  supply,  I  wish  to 
atate  that  10.000  or  more  comnuxlities  are 
tiaed  In  the  operation  of  Veterans'  Admmis- 
tratlon  hospitals  and  other  acUviUes.  These 
supplies  range  In  nattire  from  pens  and  paper 
tased  by  all  employeea,  reg;ardlcss  of  poalUoa, 


to  highly  technical  equifiment 
prffefElonal     personnel. 
period  there  have  been 
commodities  were  not  available 
uatlon  could  not  be 
production  or  the  dlver4on 
terials  to  war  purposes 
the  cauce  of  our  Inabilit 
commodities.     However. 
Supply  Service  has  been 
has   been    needed   by 
ments  and  placing 
of  actual  need.     In 
been  necessary  to  anticipAte 
least    1    year.     No  boepltf  1 
the  lack  of  food,  and 
Instances  when  some  of 
not    procure    the   exact 
the  hospitals  have  been 
adequate  diet  for  the  p) 
date  the  moat  difficult  it^ms 
cure  are  fresh  and  cured 


vised  by  our 
During     this     war 
Imos  when  certain 
and  this  slt- 
Cur-tallment  of 
of  JTiticai  ma- 
malnly   have   been 
to  furnish  certain 
jn   the   whole,   the 
to  provide  whet 
aifticipatiiig   require- 
long  in  advance 
Instances  it  has 
requirements  at 
has  suffered  for 
e  thero  have  been 
the  hospitals  could 
ommodity   desired, 
4ble  to  maintain  an 
tients.     As  of  this 
of  lood  to  pro- 
meats,  ixiultry,  and 
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Althotich  the  peraonnel 
Is  now  ■bowing  some 
recently  and  for  monthi 
average  of  ao  percent  o( 
tlona  were  vacant,  and 
of  IMa.  there  has  been  ar 
In  personnel.    These 
over  have   prevented 
as  mippiy  work  la  more  oi 
Inexperienced  personnel 
of  satisfactory  results  uikll 
on  the  job  a  considera!;  ;e 
Personnel  conditions  hav 
serious  handicap  in  the 
functions. 
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on  Conrersioo 
REMARKS 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFOniVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REl  'RESENT ATIVB8 

Friday.  July  '<  0,  1943 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Hr.  Sp<>aker,  I  am 
seriously  concerned  kbout  Congress' 
apathy.  In  falling  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary instruments  to  hsindle  the  conver- 
sion problems  confronting  the  Nation 
now.  Nothing  must  prevent  us  from 
talcing  definite,  specifiq  action  upon  our 
return.  It  is  our  incaviduaj  responsi- 
bility, and  the  responsibility  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  representative^  of  labor,  busi- 
ness, and  the  farmer  td  cause  the  legls- 
lathT  body  to  act  as  koon  us  possible. 
We  face  undreamed  if  economic  and 
financial  disaster  if  we!  do  not  act.  We 
can  prevent  such  falluri  of  our  economy, 
and  we  must.  I 

We  can  start  by  passijig  the  unempIojF- 
ment  compensation  meAsure.  which  pro- 
vides pay  for  26  weeks  to  thoee  unem- 
ployed at  a  rate  of  $26  la  wee.^.  I  would 
like  to  see  travel-homei  pay  included  in 
this  measure.  Some  of!  our  people  have 
traveled  across  the  Urited  States  with 
their  families  to  work  |»here  they  were 
most  needed  by  the  w^r  effort.  It  will 
most  likely  t>e  necessaty  to  give  these 
people  financial  assistance  to  get  them 
home.  Most  of  them  cannot  stay  where 
they  are.  since  many  wkr  industries  are 
closilig  down:  houslni  Is  lamentably 
short;  and  community  facilities  are 
strained  to  the  breaking  poinc  under  the 
pressure  of  huge  war-l|om  populations. 
In  addition,  we  must  t^ink  of  our  11,. 


000,000  service  men  and  women  who  are 
already  beginning  to  return. 

It  is  sjen.  that  in  the  employment  phase  cf 
our  immediate  future  alone,  these  ars  enough 
factors  to  throw  us  off  balance.  Thesa  must 
be  cared  for,  and  then  we  must  go  further. 
Bvislnesi  miut  be  given  the  assurance  that 
our  economy  wUl  be  sound  enough  to  war- 
rant expansion.  Loans  by  the  Government 
and  private  finance  must  be  given  to  small 
business,  which  docs  not  have  the  billions 
In  reserve  that  big  bxisiness  possesses. 
Monopolistic  practices  must  be  cut  to  the 
minimum,  or  well  have  no  small  business. 
Foreign  trade  must  be  stimulated  in  order 
that  our  full  production  does  not  lie  wasted 
In  surplus  stork  piles.  Plans  must  start  at 
once  for  much  needed  great  public  works. 
6uch  as  the  proposed  seven  TVA's,  which  will 
provide  a  large  amount  of  employment.  This 
wUl  greatly  increase  the  Nation's  hidustrial 
potential,  which  in  turn  provides  the  key  to 
long-term  full  employment.  Health  Insur- 
ance measures  must  be  passed,  social  security 
broadened,  housing  improved  on  a  vast  scale. 
There  are  many  other  imperative  steps  to  b« 
taken,  8ume  legislation  has  already  been  In* 
irodueed  to  prepare  the  way  for  thes«  vital 
foundations  for  our  post-war  economy. 
There  must  be  more. 

To  Inaurs  action  by  the  Congretia  as  a 
whole,  the  people  of  the  United  btntet  must 
take  a  hand  In  Retting  their  Represcntatlvra 
off  the  dime.  They  must  help  us  to  help 
ourselves,  by  becoming  conscious  of  the 
dangers,  and,  more  Important,  the  remcdlci 
for  the  ills  we  are  certnin  to  have  otherwise. 

We  do  not  need  to  hiive  Inflation  or  de- 
pression. I  am  determined  to  do  my  utmost 
to  prevent  either.  We  can  have  a  flourishing, 
prosperous  economy— a  full  life  for  all  our 
citizens  and  we  must.  The  majority  of 
Representatives  feel  as  I  do,  and  the  leader- 
ship of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  I  am 
sure,  will  give  first  priority  to  such  legisla- 
tive measures  as  I  have  outlined,  when  Con- 
gress reconvenes  in  October.  Then,  and  only 
then  can  we  make  up  for  the  time  we  have 
lost  In  not  completing  our  conversion  pro- 
gram now.  The  people's  job  is  to  help  us.  I 
know  they  will  have  confidence  In  us  to 
stabilize  United  States  economy  In  the 
period  ahead.    We  cannot  let  them  down. 


The  Adaunistrative  Weaknesses  of  the 
OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  JtUy  20, 1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  wish 
that  the  Meat  Division  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration were  inspired  and  gtiided  by  the 
Intelligence  and  understanding  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  district  office  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  policies  of 
the  Meat  Division  of  the  OPA  in  Wash- 
ington have  justly  earned  the  disrespect 
of  the  people  of  our  country  and  have  re- 
sulted in  preferential  treatment  of  the 
large  packing  houses  at  the  expense  of 
small  slaughterers  and  abattoirs,  I  de- 
sire to  place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrc- 
ORD  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C, 
on  July  11,  1845. 


Tills  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

UriUtLY    DISCRTDrrED 

National  Price  Administrator  Bowles,  of 
the  OPA  widely  scatters  a  propagimdish  piece 
from  this  wartime  agency  to  effect  that  the 
next  12  months  will  be  the  most  critical  yet 
experienced  in  preventing  Inflation. 

Such  It  may  be,  but  not  entiiely  for  the 
reasons  Mr.  Bowles  assigns. 

He  would  have  the  American  public  be- 
lieve that  as  more  civilian  goods  are  re- 
turned to  the  markets,  the  peopU,  with  their 
excess  of  money  reserves  in  hand,  will  start 
a  stampede  to  buy  at  any  price. 

If.  therefore,  the  stalwart  defenses  of  the 
OPA  controls  break-down,  the  people  will 
commit  economic  suicide. 

It  s  all  Just  as  simple  as  that,  and  Just  as 
subtle  as  clever  ballyhoo. 

The  OPA  Is  only  concerned,  of  course,  with 
saving  the  people  from  themselves.  Its  chief 
do  you  Imagine,  Is  not  at  all  interested  in 
saving  the  OPA  for  its  325,000  Job  holders  for 
another  year  to  wax  fat  and  gieasy  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpaytrs. 

Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  whatever 
crisis  the  system  of  price  controls  faces  in 
the  Nation  for  the  next  12  months  Is  the 
fault  of  the  administration  of  this  agency 
itself  which  now  stands  thoroufhly  discred- 
ited fur  Iti  incompetenclee  and  inefflcltnclei 
in  doing  the  Job  it  was  assignee  to  do  more 
than  3  years  ago. 

The  American  people  have  lout  faith,  not 
In  the  esaentlul  wisdom  and  ntcesslty  of 
price  control  for  the  duration,  but  they  have 
lost  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the  pres- 
ent, national  OPA  set-up  to  administer  the 
price-control  system  In  a  fair,  above-board, 
intelligent  and  effective  fashiori. 

There's  the  origin  of  whatever  crisis  can 
now  be  foreseen  in  this  agency's  sperations. 

Congress  has  probed  into  OPA's  muddlings 
and  mismanagements  and  has  set  the  pace 
in  denouncing  its  gluring  defaults  and  de- 
fections. 

And  that  body  has  moved  to  set  up  correc- 
tive checks  upon  the  wild  economic  manias 
among  its  t>ooklsh  and  impra(tlcal  quacks 
and  charlatans  which  are  responsible  for  the 
gargantuan  mess  in  which  the  <;ountry  finds 
Itself  in  the  pricing  and  rationing  of  goods 
and  commodities. 

Congress  has  not  only  vestetl  In  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  review 
and  pass  upon  the  policies  of  thi-  OPA,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  startling  food  shortage  in- 
vestigations which  the  lawmak<  rs  conducted 
several  weeks  ago,  but  the  pesent  House 
food  committee  announces,  through  its 
chairman,  that  it  will  continue  to  "serve 
as  watchdog  of  the  Nation's  food  supplies. ' 

In  the  Senate,  also,  Senator  V/ayne  Morse, 
of  Oregon,  once  an  appointee  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  has  shouted  the  charge 
that  Price  Administrator  Bowles  has  clearly 
demonstrated  his  Incompetency,  and  has 
notified  the  upper  Chamber  that  he  will 
Introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  a  special 
committee  "to  keep  tab  on  the  OPA  as  long 
as  It  Is  in  existence." 

It  is  vitally  significant,  also,  that  Congress 
Is  subjecting  the  OPA  to  inve;itigation  now 
as  to  its  alleged  un-American  activities  and 
propaganda. 

The  mericless  bombardment  of  charges 
hurled  upon  the  OPA  by  Members  of  Congress 
has  issued  up  out  of  the  minds  and  attitudes 
of  the  people  generally  of  the  country. 

The  public  has  grown  not  only  weary  with 
but  nauseated  over  the  Ineptitudes  In  Inefll- 
clencles  of  OPA  officials  in  Washington, 
many  of  whom  are  characterized  by  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  as  being  of  '  the  pipsqueak 
variety." 

Farmers,  merchants,  lood  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, processors  of  foods  and  goods — 
spokesmen  of  practically  eveiy  conceivable 
and  nameable  line  of  business  in  America — 
have  poured  their  diatribes  upon  the  mud- 


dling and  fumbling  tactics  and  policies  of 
the  OPA. 

And  of  more  recent  date  the  great  body  of 
the  usually  inarticulate  consumers  who  at 
first  were  deluded  by  the  agency's  bombastic 
ballyhoo  Into  thinking  the  OPA  stood  as  the 
bulwark  of  defense  for  the  preservation,  has 
now  also  turned  against  It  to  heap  bitter 
derision,  scorn,  and  contempt  upon  Its  kin- 
dergarten mistakes  and  malpractices. 

Even  from  the  ranks  of  organized  labor, 
one  of  the  stanchest  supporters  of  price  con- 
trol, are  coming  denunciations  upon  the 
agency's  "career  muddlers  and  nitwits,"  as 
the  United  Mine  Workers  Journal  denomi- 
nates them. 

Verily,  the  crisis  faced  In  the  maintenance 
of  an  effective  anti-inflation  system  is  not 
that  of  a  bad  and  unacceptable  price-control 
law,  but  rather  that  of  the  bad  administra- 
tion of  that  law  under  the  present  dilettantes 
In  the  national  set-up. 


FEPC  a  Gestapo  for  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or  MARYLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  a  very 
fine  editorial,  which  appeared  In  th; 
Metropolitan  News  of  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  May  17,  1946,  which  conclu- 
sively shows  that  the  proposed  perma- 
nent Pair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee would  be  most  undesirable  legisla- 
tion for  the  United  States. 

Under  authority  to  extend  my  remark* 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  a  copy  of  that  editorial  which 
reads  as  follows: 

FEPC    A    GESTAPO    TOR    AMERICA 

Legislation  now  pending  In  Congress,  bill 
H.  R.  2232,  better  known  as  the  FEPC  bill.  Is  a 
well-meaning  document,  with  Intent  com- 
mendable. It  Is,  however,  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  very  people  who  are  working  so 
hard  for  Its  passage.  It  seeks  to  set  up  in 
America  a  Gestapo,  the  like  of  which  set  the 
flames  that  started  the  conflagration  that  de- 
stroyed the  German  people  and  millions  of 
innocent  victims  cf  Nazi  rule. 

The  purposes  of  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Act  Is  to  see  that  employers  award  Jobs 
and  opportunity  to  everyone  without  regard 
to  their  race  or  creed.  From  our  observation, 
this  Is  already  being  done  In  great  measure. 

House  bill  2232  would  set  up  a  commission 
to  see  that  the  law  was  Invoked  against  dis- 
crimination toward  any  Individual  who 
wished  to  make  a  complaint.  It  would  be  the 
Gestapo  of  America  and  fear  would  be  Its 
strongest  weapon,  to  be  picked  up  and  used  by 
any  straggler  that  wished  to  use  it. 

The  whole  scheme  smacks  of  communism 
and  is  contrary  to  our  American  way.  When 
our  forefathers  gained  their  independence 
back  in  '76  they  established  here  a  Nation 
dedicated  to  the  principles  that  all  men  were 
created  equal.  The  Constitution  guarantees 
us  the  right  of  free  speech  and  our  right  to 
any  religion  we  care  to  abide  by.  If  we  so 
please,  we  dont  have  to  believe  In  any  reli- 
gion. The  founding  fathers,  by  past  expe- 
rience, knew  exactly  what  they  wanted,  and 
no  one  has  been  able  to  Improve  on  their 
working  set  of  rules.  If  we  consider  our- 
selves a  free  people,  and  our  sons  have  not 
died  In  vain,  we  should  not  seek  to  pass  a  law 
taking  away  cur  freedom*  while  our  sons 


still  living  are  aw.'\y  from  home.  This  law 
seeks  to  foist  a  foreign  bureaucracy  upon  the 
American  scene  while  our  guard  is  down. 

To  enumerate  the  various  catch  phrases  of 
this  bill  would  require  too  much  time,  but  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  features  will  give  one 
an  idea  of  its  ramifications  and  dangers. 

Under  this  bill  it  would  be  unfair  to  dis- 
charge any  individual  "because  of  such  indi- 
vidual's race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or 
ancestry."  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  such 
a  person  had  been  hired,  without  regard  to 
race  or  creed,  there  would  be  little  sense  In 
firing  him,  unless  he  wasn't  performing  his 
Job  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  rub  here 
is  that  the  disgruntled  employee  could  bring 
you  up  on  charges  by  saying  you  fired  him  t>e- 
cause  he  went  to  a  different  church  than  you 
did.  The  truth  could  be  that  you  fired  the 
man  because  he  was  no  good.  The  charge 
against  the  employer  amounts  to  conviction 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  no  amount  of 
acquittal  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
would  be  able  to  erase  that  blot  against  your 
good  name  and  business. 

Investigations  of  complaints  could  hog  tie 
any  employer  and  brand  him  a  bigot.  The 
employer  would  live  In  fear  of  each  and 
every  employee.  Any  slacker  In  a  plant 
could  hold  this  weapon  over  the  head  of  the 
employer,  no  matter  how  unjust  the  charge 
would  be. 

There  ure  plenty  of  bigots  In  this  country 
and  there  are  Just  as  many  Indivldunls  hiding 
behind  their  racial  strain,  willing  to  call 
everyone  who  doesn't  agree  with  them  "bigot." 
This  is  an  entirely  new  phase  in  American 
life.  Back  tn  the  old  days,  our  forefathers 
pioneered  and  built  up  this  new  Nation  out 
of  brawn  and  faith  in  Ood.  When  things 
looked  blackest  during  our  revolution, 
George  Washington  borrowed  money  from 
Haym  Saloman.  It  no  doubt  never  occurred 
to  either  of  these  Individuals  to  inquire  of 
the  other's  religion  during  the  transaction. 
The  casualty  lists  are  full  of  names  that  read 
like  the  roster  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  but 
no  GI  in  a  fox  hole  Inquires  the  religion 
or  minds  the  color  of  his  buddy  in  the  next 
firing  pit. 

When  a  concern  needs  help,  they  usually 
look  around  for  someone  qualified  to  do  a 
certain  Job.  the  individual  Is  usually  hired 
on  that  basis,  and  if  he  turns  out  to  be  a 
lemon  he  is  replaced.  Prom  our  observation 
of  this  bill,  the  rules  only  apply  to  employer, 
which  means  anyone  having  in  his  employ, 
six  or  more  individuals.  The  bill  obviously 
discards  small  stores,  etc.  Again  from  our 
observation.  It  is  in  these  closely  knit  smaller 
units  where  racial  discretion  is  most  apt  to 
be  used.  Oftentimes,  this  can  be  laid  to  one 
Individual  trying  to  find  a  place  for  some 
member  of  his  family  or  an  immediate  rela- 
tive. If  these  smaller  stores  were  to  be  in- 
cluded, which  they  may  well  be,  any  dis- 
gruntled employee  could  start  walking  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  store  with  a  placard 
telling  the  neighbors  that  the  owner  of  the 
store  was  a  bigot  and  a  heel.  Even  If  the 
storekeeper  was  entirely  innocent,  the  dam- 
age would  be  done. 

It's  a  simple  matter  for  any  minority  group 
to  get  together  and  by  slinking  small  talk 
put  the  onus  on  any  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  mind  his  own  business  even  though 
he  may  be  outspoken  on  matters  upon  which 
all  of  us  obviously  can't  agree. 

One  of  the  especially  harmful  Intentions 
of  this  bill,  would  be  Its  effect  on  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Law.  When  Congress 
passed  the  draft  law,  they  entered  Into  a 
pact  with  the  fighting  men  to  assure  them 
that  they  would  have  preference  In  getting 
their  old  Jobs  back.  Under  this  bill,  at  the 
discretion  of  a  member  of  the  FEPC  any 
person  displaced  to  make  way  for  the  veteran, 
could   bring  charges  against  the   employer. 

No  law  in  the  world  has  the  pKJwer  to 
make  you  love  your  neighbor,  you  cannot 
legislate  this  sort  of  thing.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  better  aim  If  we  taught  brotherly 
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lof*  la  Um  public  Mbool.  Bducattoo.  not 
liglalaUon  ia  tn  order. 

Boill  N»w  York  and  New  J*n»y.  during 
th*  prwint  yMf.  b«v«  paascd  ttmUar  lagU- 
UUon  to  tlM  bill  now  pending  tn  Wuhlng* 
ton  In  urging  pMMg*  of  th«  ll»«  Ti  k 
•uu  ict.  It  WM  rMdlly  M«n  that  Oovemor 
Dtmtj  totMtht  to  fMth«r  bia  poliUMl  nast. 
If  IM  did.  ht  at  iMuit  klllad  bu  future  politi- 
cal career  whan  ba  aignad  Iha  OMMDte. 

Tiki*  le  a  moat  dangeruua  piMt  of  legli- 
MMM  la  tti  ptMMl  torw.  1%  •bould  not  be 
•Uovtd  to  pMi  Vltllt  tolUtona  of  Amarlcan 
yWji  bW  MMNI  ■plwH  ^bt  anamy  in  tbe 


A  Mtmoria)  Fortit 

or  IIKMARX8 

HON  MAX  SCHWABE 

or  MiM'  t  HI 

IN  HIS  Houai  or  ku*i(k.hkntativib 
Wednesday.  July  li.  1945 

ICr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speakrr,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  tho  RxcoRO.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowinR  proposal  of  the  Missouri  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

A  MKMOeiU.  rORKST  TO  mrtTVAT*  THS  MIMOtT 
OF    THOSK    WHO    SRVO    IM    WOeU3    WAK    C 

Natlooe  have  always,  and  rightfully, 
honored  thoae  who  have  glrcn  the  last  fxill 
measure  of  devotion.  Memorlala  of  an  !□• 
finite  variety  may  be  found  In  every  land. 

Today,  memorials  should  take  on  a  new 
meaning.  They  should  also  Include  tbe  living 
and  they  should  have  utility  value. 

Therefore,  we  suggest  for  consideration  of 
an  American*  a  national  memorial  forest, 
which  would  have  eight  main  objecuvea.  It 
would  acrve  as: 

1.  A  living,  perpetual  memorial. 

>.  A   recreation   center. 

8.  A  aetttng  for  a  veterans'  hospital. 

4.  A  rehabilitation  and  vocational  center. 

5.  A  reforestation  system. 

6.  A  gHxne  preserve. 

7.  A  conservation  method. 

8.  A  means  of  employment. 

Each  person  who  has  served  in  the  armed 
•ervloes  would  t>e  repre5cnted  by  a  tree  with 
an  appropriate  marker.  Tbe  various  branches 
of  the  service  might  be  identified  by  trees 
of  different  kinds.  Thoee  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  would  be  remembered 
by  an  evergreen. 

The  forest  might  be  divided  either  by 
States  or  by  branches  of  the  service,  or  by  a 
combination  of  each. 

At  an  appropriate  time,  should  any  trees 
die  or  be  felled  for  harvest,  they  would  be 
replaced  Immediately,  thus  Insuring  a  per- 
petual memorial. 

If  a  veterans'  hoepltal  to  located  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  memorial  forest,  a  golf 
course,  tennis  courts,  ball  diamonds,  and 
other  recreational  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided. It  miirht  t)e  well  to  have  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  in  connection  with  the  vet- 
tnna'  hoepltal. 

Great  pllgrimagee  of  those  wishing  to  pay 
homage  or  to  enjoy  reet  and  recreation  would 
be  facilitated  by  a  network  of  highways, 
nearby  airports,  and  modem  hotels. 

Missouri  might  well  build  a  memorial 
museum  In  connect loti  with  this  forest  area. 
Much  additional  space  wUl  be  required  when 
the  souvenlra  of  this  war  are  assembled  for 
display,  alnce  there  is  Insufficient  space  in 
the  Capitol  Building.  The  memorial  foreet 
would  attract  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
Capitol  Building.  A  carillon,  rising  from  the 
memorial  mtiseum.  would  t>e  the  focal  point 
Of  the  sneaMTlal  forest. 


Memorial  parks  could  be  established  by 
titles  nf  sll  size^.  or  cout  ties,  In  connection 
With  needed  park  and  re  »«atl<>nal  projects. 

Withm  tbe  memorial  forest  a  natural  am- 
phitheater would  provide  an  Oaark  bowl  for 
midwasiem  teams  and  a  summer  opera 
oourse. 

PtNW  propossd  plans  lave  been  prspartd 
for  tbe  Oaanetaf  a(  thu  oMmorial  forest. 

This  propotfd  natiunil  memorial  forest 
should  be  loeatsd  In  Miaiourl; 

1.  Missouri  Is  near  th  i  geo«r«phieal  and 
population  renters  of  tbi  NAtinn, 

a  Mlaaouri  la  the  ii>f  ml  fitral  point  of 
■ast^Wsst  and  Nortb*»H  th  tr*vei. 

I,  Missouri  has  the  lyp  i)f  land  and  gen* 
wal  liijUiMiM  iHttlfM  for  such  s  pntjecl. 

4.  TIM  fUMAlt  In  MM  Mil  la  particularly 
thviiHtl 

I  Missouri's  19  AH  ml  es  rt  ttaie'insln- 
UUMd  hlghwaya,  g.lMW  m  Im  i\t  railwsys,  aiMl 
many  landing  fieUU  ma  is  It  readily  acces* 
sible,  MM  MiMM)Uii  la  but  a  matter  of  hours 

t,  TIM  propossd  VH#  iM*  Hospltsl  and 
OoneaMaoMt  Home  cou  d  be  located  near 
tha  esAt«r  of  this  forest, 

1.  In  MlMKUirl  svich  s  memorial  forest  cnuld 
be  located  contiguous  t  b  a  large  body  of 
water,  where  Qahing,  twli  Aming.  and  boating 
could  he  enjoyed, 

8  There  are  several  n  itlonal  foreet  areas 
In  the  State  of  Missouri ,  one  of  which  In- 
cludes Fort  Leonard  Woo  I. 

In  Seville.  Spain,  one  will  find  this  In- 
scription: 

"Let  us  build  a  church  so  great  that  those 
who  come  after  U5  may  U  link  us  mad  to  have 
attempted  it." 

This  church  was  once  but  a  vision  In  the 
minds  of  a  few  people.  A  century  and  a 
half  were  required  to  b\  lid  it.  In  America 
an  entire  continent  was  built  in  a  compa- 
rable time. 

We  need  the  same  k  nd  of  imagination 
today,  coupled  with  a  de  «rminatlon  to  "pay 
the  price  "  for  the  achieve  nent  of  our  dreams. 

Letters  of  endorsement  have  been  received 
from  leaders  In  congress  ional  circles,  high- 
ranking  military  officials  In  this  country,  the 
European    theater,    and    the    South    Pacific 
theater  of  operations,  sev  »ral  State  chaml>er8 
of  commerce,  and  man;   local  chambers  of 
commerce.    What  do  you  and  your  organiza- 
tion think  about  it?    Wr  ite  and  tell  me. 
H.  C.  RrrHW  recH. 
Executive  .  tecretary, 
Missouri  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Fayette,  Mo. 


In  the  Confusion  of  thje  Times  We  Have 
Forf  often  the  Aged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  IP.  MILLER 

or  CALiroiNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RI PRESENTATTVES 


Friday.  July 


20,  1945 
California.    Mr. 


Mr.  MILLER  of 
Speaker,  since  the  Sei^enty-ninth  Con- 
gress convened,  it  has  teen  generous  with 
its  appropriations.  It 
of  the  money  necessary  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  war  agenci^  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  the  war. 

It  has  appropriated  Aioney  to  carry  on 
the  regular  function  of  bovemment. 

It  has  granted  the  plostal  employees  a 
long-delayed  and  m^ch-deserved  In- 
crease In  pay.  i 

It  has  adjusted  th4  salaries  of  the 
classified  employees  ol  the  Government 


by  giving  them  Increases  In  wages  neces- 
gary  to  meet  tiie  rising  cost  of  living. 

It  has  passed  a  new  tax  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  business. 

Some  time  ago  It  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  land-grant  railroads 
of  the  country  by  voluntarily  abi-ogatlng 
the  coniract.t  with  these  railroads  by 
which  the  Oove rnment  was  given  prefer- 
ential ratea. 

It  ha«  proparly  modified  the  01  bill  of 
rlahts  to  make  It  more  workublr, 

Through  UNRRA  It  has  made  pruvl- 
ston  for  the  war  poor  and  dl»trf.««cd  of 
lurope ,  for  which  it  should  b<<  applnuilrd, 

Thv  Cunulr^n  Imn  doiir  all  g(  thMi« 
Ifnfrous  things  and  many  more.  It  hai 
takan  oara  o(  nvaily  all  of  tha  iroupa 
who  came  b»for«  it  sacking  irUof-^all 
but  oiif— tht  old  people  o(  tha  country. 

Ttie  Congrf«.<i  has  falltd  to  provlda  an 
adequate  .<(y5trm  of  old*aif  pvnalons  for 
our  senior  cttlifnii.  Th(Mi«  aentor  dt  liens 
made  the  sacrlflcej*  that  have  made  this 
country  great.  We  of  this  generation 
reap  Uie  fruits  of  their  labor— yet  wo 
have  forgotten  them. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes  In  the  fall,  one  of  the 
"must"  pieces  of  legi-slation  will  be  the 
early  passage  of  a  bill  such  as  H.  R. 
2229.  the  Business  Employment  and  Se- 
curity Act,  referred  to  as  the  Townsend 
plan. 

It  should  liberalize  the  provision  of  the 
old-age  pension  by  reducing  the  age  lim- 
it, stepping  up  the  amount  of  the  pension 
paid,  and  by  simplifying  administration. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  recent 
report  by  Judge  Vinson  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  entitled  "The  Road  to 
Tokyo  and  Beyond,"  in  which  he  stresses 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  high  na- 
tional income  in  order  to  sustain  buying 
power.  High  national  income  means  full 
employment ;  and  full  employment  is  the 
way  to  avoid  hard  times. 

How  can  Government  pump  money 
into  the  economic  blood  stream  more  suc- 
cessfully than  through  adequate  pen- 
sions to  our  aged  citizens? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Nor- 
man W.  Pendleton,  clergyman,  humani- 
tarian, and  lecturer,  an  authority  on  this 
subject: 

Through  all  the  weary  ages  man  has  lived 
under  an  economy  of  scarcity.  As  long  as 
man  struggled  to  bring  forth  from  the  earth 
the  necessities  of  life,  with  the  aid  of  crude 
Implements  of  agriculture,  he  could  not  pro- 
dXKe  enough  to  provide  abundance  for  the 
children  of  men.  Scarcity  was  a  cold,  hard 
fact.  Men  battled  for  control  of  that  which 
was  scarce. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  be  forever 
memorable  for  man's  conquest  of  the  cosmic 
forces.  He  captured  that  weird  spirit  called 
steam.  He  enslaved  that  mighty  mystery 
called  electricity.  And  by  applying  power  to 
his  mechanical  inventions,  has  in  less  than 
100  years,  buUt  up  a  high-geared,  high- 
powered  Indtastrlal  civilization  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  made 
possible  "freedom  from  fear  and  want.", 

So.  at  long  last  we  have  solved  the  old, 
old  problem  of  production.  We  can  produce. 
We  have  the  stuflT.  We  have  come  over  the 
Great  Divide.  Behind  us  lies  the  hard,  dark- 
shadowed  climb  over  the  hllla  of  scarcity. 
Ahead,  the  sunlit  slopes  of  potential  abund- 
ance. 

We  can  produce.  We  can  prcduce.  almoat 
Without  limit. 
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Yet.  with  the  sngel  of  poteiUial  abundance 
hovering  over  our  fortunate  land,  the  wolf 
of  want  threatens  to  camp,  once  a^Aln,  on 
the  doorsteps  of  millions  of  American  homes. 

For  one  thing  most  of  ua  aire  11111  thinking 
in  tbe  plnchvd,  mlaerly  fear- crouched  terms 
of  scarcity.  Until  we  Itarn  tr  think  In  terms 
of  abundance,  all  our  thinking  will  bt  con- 
fusion and  all  our  plannliig  will  end  In 
frustration.  Chant*  your  thinking  fur  tha 
dsmoerary  of  abundanoa  la  at  hand. 

On*  of  cur  graat  industrial  its  haa  racantly 
■rt  foiih  the  problam,  tha  dnniar,  and  tht 
u|)|>«ii'tuiilty  v«rv  Vividly,    layi  ha; 

"V  run  produra,    That  la  not  a  mat  tar 
I  '!>.    But,  our  prodtieilon  rapKrity  u 

iiui  '  '<<y  nn  unnilxfd  tlaiaing.    It  inny 

|iiii\>  i(  li>rrliil<>  monunant  to  m  tin||« 

i(«lly  vinimirtiired  Honoiny,  That  i«  an  won* 
imty  rnpnhl*  t<f  pimUiolitg  on  a  high  antt 
alinoat  limUlaaa  Irval,  whila  \innbla  to  provtda 
atimciant  pun'tiaiiinR  powvr  to  vhablt  ths 
ppopia  to  luiy  whnt  tha  ay«tpm  ean  |»ro4vie« 
luirt  *liat  tha  p*nnl»  n^ftV" 

"Jvist  to  makt  thing*  la  no  gtvcd,**  ha  con* 
tlnuaa.  "Tha  )M>opla  muat  b«  nbla  to  buy 
what  we  produce  or  tha  whaala  ut  Induatry 
will  alow  down.  Tbaa*  facti  ar«  unanawer* 
able." 

Our  problem,  than,  la  to  expand  purchasing 
power  to  equal  cur  produc.lve  power  We 
are  soon  to  discover  that  It  s  more  moral  to 
spend  like  a  prince  than  to  pinch  like  a 
pauper. 

We  mu.st  strive  for  full  en.ployment. 

We  must  seek  to  establish  an  annual  guar- 
anteed real  wage. 

But  the  complete  answer  is  not  there. 

With  so-called  full  employment,  the  pur- 
chase dollar  does  not  equa.  the  production 
dollar.  For  a  slice  is  taken  out  of  every  wage 
dollar  for  saving  and  that  pcrtion  is  not  used 
to  buy  that  which  has  been  produced.  We 
must  find  a  way  to  fill  up  that  gap  so  that 
purchasing  power  will  equa:  production.  If 
we  cannot  do  that,  we  are  up  a  blind  alley 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  If  we  cannot 
buy  that  which  is  produced,  the  free-enter- 
prise system  Is  doomed.  We  must  find  a 
way — a  truly  American  way.  As  I  see  it,  the 
Townsend  national  recovery  plan  is  that  way. 
And  as  American  as  apple  pie,  coffee  and 
sinkers,  or  Bunker  Hill. 

GI  Joe  will  soon  come  Tiarchlng  home. 
He  is  coming  home  expecting;.  Having  risked 
his  life  for  the  American  way.  he  has  a  right 
to  expect.  To  expect  a  Job.  A  good  Job.  A 
well-paid  Job.  A  Job  that  will  support  a 
family  in  American  decency.  But  GI  Joe 
has  two  rivals — the  marveloiUs  machines  of 
manufacture  and  agriculture  which  have 
been  Improved  and  multipUed  during  the 
war.  Because  of  these  machines  fewer  men 
will  be  required  to  maintain  manufacture 
and  to  man  the  farms  of  the  Nation. 

What  shall  we  do?  Adopt  the  reactionary 
philosophy  of  Oandhl  and  sweep  the  ma- 
chines into  the  sea?  Impossible.  What 
shall  we  do?  Maintain  GI  Joe  in  frustrat- 
ing Idleness  on  a  mcrale-shatterlng  dole? 
Unthinkable.  Too  utterly  stupid  for  this 
great  America  of  ours.  What  shall  we  do? 
We  must  cede  him  the  Job  now  being  held 
by  his  older  relatives. 

GI  Joe  has  a  second  rival  for  a  Job.  Alas, 
and  tragically  it's  his  own  mother  and  dad 
and  elder  relatives.  The  very  folks  who, 
with  10.000,000  GI  Joes  overseas,  have  held 
productive  Jobs  and  during  the  war  have 
turned  out  a  production  miracle,  making 
America  not  only  the  "arsenal  of  Democracy" 
but  also  the  bread  basket  of  the  United 
Nations. 

GI  Joe  Is  coming  home  to  take  dad's  and 
mom's  Jobs.  What  shall  we  do  with  mom 
and  dad  and  uncle  and  aunt,  who  are  get- 
ting old?  Shall  we  cast  them  to  the  rubbish 
heap?  Shall  we  make  them  a  burden  on 
GI  Joe,  who  has  his  own  children  to  raise? 
Shall  we,  under  the  guise  of  so-called  social 
security,  band  out  a  pittance  and  let  them 


fritter  out  their  blessed   Uvea  In   the  slow 
atarvatlon  and  un-American  ahame? 

No  I  Never  in  this  great  America,  which 
haa  produced  more  wealth  In  the  last  100 
yeara  than  all  the  rei«t  of  the  world  produced 
In  the  preceding  1,800  yeara.  Su.ely,  not  lit 
n  land  dedicated  to  "the  (treataat  good  of  tha 
graataat  number. '  Thia  la  Amartca,  not  lu- 
ropa.     Had  you  forgotten  that? 

Tha  Townaend  national  raoovtry  plan  la 
gcwrrd  to  tlu  three  iinpfrnllvaa! 

1.  frovid*  a  parmanant  Job  and  a  |!«m-i1  real 
wai«  for  Ql  Joa  nnil  aii  ItU  >o\ing  iriDitvta  by 

M.  Hallrtivti  mom  and  pup  and  vhair  vrnior 
frlanda  through  a  national  ii\«\iinno*  tbal 
will  rrown  thair  llvaa  with  a  diiinuy  worthy 
t<f  tha  Auiartoan  way  of  Ilia,  tltrouab 

a  A  iiniionnl  ravolving  luitd  ralaad  by  a 
aiii  I  !   nnd  unlvaraal  taa  of  •  jMr««iU, 

\sit<  Dig  boya  eannot  WMpa*  Thta  In- 

atiituMt  tappi-v>Miinai«>lv  llOO  par  mouth) 
will  b«  paid  diractly  to  tha  r«l(r«d  aanior 
eltt8«ivi  fvtry  80  daya  and  mvMil  bt  apant 
within  80  day*,  poirg  tlirfctly  into  tha  atratvm 
of  national  etrculnttnn,  and  ihua  niling  up 
th*  "gap"  In  purchaalng  powar.  ThU«  all 
of  u*.  toRtthar,  «ill  hp  abla  to  buy  what 
Ot  Joe  and  all  his  young  frlrndt)  nie  ntil* 
to  produce  with  the  aid  of  modern  machln* 
ery.  This  will  make  our  potential  abuudanc* 
available  for  use.  It  wUt  pull  the  cork  cut 
of  the  horn  of  plenty. 

Do  you.  cr  any  of  your  friends,  know  of  any 
other  American  plan  that  will  do  what  must 
be  done?  Study  this  prosperity  program.  It 
is  the  only  proposal  that  gives  the  promise 
of:  Jobs  for  GI  Joe  and  his  friends;  a  dig- 
nified completion  of  life  for  mom  and  dad 
and  their  friends;  expansion  of  purchasing 
power  to  equal  production:  saving  the  Amer- 
ican "free  enterprise"  system  from  collapse. 
Thus,  only,  may  we  avoid  a  world-wide  de- 
pression that  will  make  the  last  depression 
look  like  a  light  opera  as  compared  to  a 
Wagnerian  tragedy. 

It  is  the  Townsend  national  recovery  plan 
or  the  biggest  bust  In  history.  If  you  love 
America,  do  not  treat  this  lightly.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.  This  Is  America,  not  Europe.  Have 
you  forgotten  that?  We  must  solve  GI 
Joe's  problem  and  his  mom's  and  dad's  prob- 
lem at  one  and  the  same  time. 


Indian  Immigration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  17, 1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  ar- 
ticles on  the  Indian  immigration  bill : 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  21, 
1944] 

There  is  a  bill  pending  In  Congress  which 
would  extend  to  natives  of  India  the  same 
concession  of  quota  immigration  and  of 
naturalization  recently  extended  to  China. 
It  seems  worthy  of  adoption,  for  much  the 
same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese — it 
would  remove  a  discrimination  against  a  peo- 
ple who  are  fighting  hard  side  by  side  with 
American  soldiers. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star  of  March   11, 
1944] 

A  CSSTUaZ  TO  INDIA 

Congress  recently,  with  national  approval, 
removed  the  restrictions  which  prevented 
Chinese  trom  entering  the  United  States  ex- 


cept as  temporary  visitors,  and  from  being 
eligible  to  ctttBenship.  Only  a  handful  of 
Chinese.  lOS,  wera  Involved.  But  tha  act  was 
accepted  as  a  gesture  jf  good  will  and  one 
calrulntad  to  remove  a  chronic  aouroe  o( 
Irritation. 

Now  nawa  romra  from  India  that  a  faaltng 
ot  rMantmrnt  la  growing  bacaute  aome  simi- 
lar laature  la  not  made  to  tha  paople  vt  India 
who  remain  under  the  old  taboo.  Indian 
troop*  have  fdtmht  ngi\in»t  cur  common 
eiiemlea  In  Durmn  and  north  Africa.  They 
ara  nghling  baalda  Amarlcan  trtMipa  in  Italy, 
Thara  would  arem  to  ba  no  ra«ann  why  wt 
ahonld  not  apply  ll>*  qttota  prinolpla  tn  tha 
Iniltnna   na   well   an   to   (ha   ChliiiHia     Oniv 

avat'v  \, 

a  ||r»v\irt»  wotilrt  nn  •  d  t^ninntt  mw 

u(  the*  paii  lit  tha  p..., ..  ■..:  i    iin  in  this  witr, 

iriiim  thf  BalUmor*  lun  of  Ftbrunry  89. 

1844 1 
WHY  NOT  tovAL  iTAToa  roa  Ttta  raoMi  or 

Oack  In  Derpmhrr  th?  hill  to  repeal  tha 
ri^neae  Kxcl\ir.|on  Acts  became  law.  Bubjert 
to  quota  restrictions,  the  Chlnrae  now  have 
the  right  of  entry  Into  the  United  States:  and 
persons  of  Chinese  orlgfn  may  be  admitted 
to  citizenship. 

The  repeal  of  these  restrictions  on  the  cltl- 
serjs  of  one  of  the  United  Nations  removed  a 
piece  of  discrimination  that  had  been  a 
source  of  chronic  irritation  and  was  most  cer- 
tainly in  conflict  with  the  lofty  declarations 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  But  this  repeal  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  continued  existence 
of  another  restriction  of  similar  character. 

This  is  the  restriction  on  the  nationals  of 
India,  to  which  the  full  force  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  of  1924  and  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940  still  applies.  Indians  are  denied  entry 
into  the  United  States,  except  as  tourists, 
students,  and  so  on;  and  persons  of  Indian 
origin  may  not  be  admitted  to  citizenship. 

Now  that  the  discriminations  against  the 
Chinese  have  been  removed.  It  Is  difflciilt  to 
find  any  reason  for  discriminating  against 
the  nationals  of  India.  Their  contributions 
to  the  war.  In  money,  In  materials,  and  In 
fighting  men,  have  been  substantial.  Indians 
fought  the  Japanese  in  Burma,  the  Germans 
and  Italians  In  Africs.  Indian  contingents 
are  now  fighting  the  Germans  In  Italy,  along- 
side American  troops.  And  the  rebirth  of 
nationalist  sentiment  among  the  people  of 
India  makes  the  continued  existence  of  these 
discriminations  a  rich  source  of  grievance 
and  suspicion  of  our  motives.  If  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  the  repeal  of  our  dis- 
criminations against  the  Chinese  are  sound, 
then  the  same  motives  apply  In  the  case  of 
India. 

To  repeal  these  exclusions  would  not  cf 
course,  mean  special  status  for  the  Indians. 
Quotas  would  apply  to  them,  as  to  all  other 
countries  (and  the  Indian  quota  would  al- 
low the  entry  of  about  70  Indians  a  year). 
But  simple  Justice  suggests  that  the  least  we 
do  Is  to  grant  them  the  same  status  as  the 
Chinese.  Until  this  is  done,  the  professions 
of  scorn  so  often  encountered  In  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  the  British  treat- 
ment of  India  will  sound  very  hollow. 

This  is  the  text  of  a  dispatch  sent  to 
the  India  magazine.  Trend,  by  its  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  Serge  Fliegers. 

Washington. — Shortly  after  It  reconvenes 
from  Its  summer  recess,  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  caUed  upon 
to  vote  on  what  Is  known  as  the  Indian 
Immigration  bUl,  designed  to  permit  legal 
immigration  and  naturalization  of  men  and 
women  born  in  India. 

The  bill,  introduced  by  RepresentatlTe 
Emanttxl  Cxllch.  has  had  a  stormy  passage 
through  the  Hotise  Immigration  Committee 
and  was  at  a  certain  point  tabled  by  that 
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ccininttt««.  However,  enertcctic  Intervention 
by  Presuient  Truman,  former  AmbaaaMlor 
phMI'p*  Reprvaentattve  CUre  BooUm  Luce. 
OoBimlttee  Chairman  Samuel  Dickstein.  of 
New  Tork,  and  oUten  managed  to  reverse 
opinion  of  the  ccmmlttec  and  the  bill 
Anally  approved  and  sent  to  the  Houm. 
AlUwuih  it  only  provides  for  the  annual 
iWWHnlInn  into  the  United  SUtes  of  leas 
tHaa  100  Indiana,  thu  legteUtton  ha*  ralaed 
a  large  amount  of  newspaper  comment 
throughout  the  United  States  and  In  India. 

Influential  dallies,  such  m  the  New  York 
tlM  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  the 
Science  Monitor  and  many  others, 
have  both  In  their  news  dispatches  and  edi> 
torial  columns  adopted  a  strong  attitude  of 
support. 

Itialr  main  argimient  was  that  present 
lagMation.  excluding  Indians  from  becom- 
ing ciUaens  ol  the  United  States  was  dis- 
crimination ct  the  worst  nature  against  the 
people  of  a  heroic  ally.  They  pointed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act.  which 
removed  the  stigma  from  the  gallant  Chi- 
nese. The  Indian  quota.  If  this  bill  is  passed, 
would  be  lower  thA  the  Chinese  quota,  but 
are  primarily  Interested  in  the  moral 
lie  of  this  idea  rather  than  in  the 
practical  resiUts.  Supporters  of  the  Celler 
bill  have  realised  the  deep  signtflcance  the 
of  this  legislation  wUl  have.  Its 
not  only  involves  the  friendship 
of  India  toward  the  United  States.  If  In- 
dian businessmen  are  finally  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  United  States  there  is  prospect  cf 
pcxAtable  trade  between  America  and  India. 
wlUcta  Is  one  of  the  eight  most  Important 
industrial  countries  in  the  world. 

Congresaman  Samuel  Oickstcn  has  fully 
realised  tbe  ImporUttce  of  the  legislation 
under  his  oonaideration.  With  bipartisan 
support.  Including  the  help  of  Mrs.  Cujix 
Boornii  Locx.  Republican  of  Connecticut,  he 
has  been  able  to  convince  a  number  of 
Representatives  of  the  necessity  of  passing 
the  Celler  bill.  Under  his  untiring  efforts  to 
make  the  people  of  the  United  States  realize 
the  Importance  of  this  measure,  it  Is  now 
held  verv  likely  that  the  House  will  go  along 
with  the  majority  of  public  opinion  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject  and  will  approve  the 
CcUer  bill  when  it  comee  up  for  discussion. 

Favorable  editorials  on  Indian  immi- 
gration have  appeared  in  the  following 
newspapers ; 

New  York  Times.  February  10.  1944. 
Kansas  City  Star.  March  11.  1944. 
Baltimore  Sun.  February  22.  1944. 
Los  Angeles  Times.  March  21.  1944. 
Washington  News.  May  4.  1944. 
Baltimore  Sun.  March  7.  1944. 
St.  Louis  Po.*;t  Dispatch.  May  15.  1944. 
Favorable  news  dispatches  appeared 
In: 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May 
e.  March  25.  and  September  13.  1944. 
The  New  Leader. 

The  Advocate  of  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
,      The    Union    Bulletin.    Walla    Walla. 
\  Wash. 

The  Morning  Forum.  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 
The  Review.  Alliance,  Oreg. 
The  Herald.  Union  town.  Pa. 
The  Dispatch.  Moline,  111. 
The  Sentinel,  Keene.  N.  H. 
The  Post.  Birmingham.  Ala, 
The  News.  Dallas.  Tex. 
The  Obser\'er.  Payetteville.  N.  C. 
The  Record.  Columbia.  S.  C. 
The  Express,  Oklahoma. 
The  Tribune.  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 
The  Courier,  Evansvllle.  Ohia 
.^■The  Reporter,  Independence.  Kans. 
The  Times.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  Herald.  Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 
,  The  News  Tribune.  Duluth,  Mir>n. 


The  Newsport  News,  /irginia. 
The  Times  Leader.  Cmlo. 


The  Buffalo  News.  N 
The  Journal.  Knoxvi 


The  Montana  Stand  ird.  Montana, 


The  Ehuly  Advertiser 


The  Presbyterian  Tn  )une,  Utica.  N.  Y. 


Tidewater  Oi 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A 


OF  NIW  M 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH  i 


Saturday.  July  21  ( 
Monday,  July 


le  jislative  day  of 
9),  194S 


Mr.  HATCH.     Mr 
retary  of  the  Interior 
expresses  him.self  with 
flavor.     It  is  always 
and  sometimes  intriguii 
what  the  Secretary  has 

There  is  something 
President,  than  mere  in 
retary  of  the  Interior  a 
a  forthrightness  which 
admirable  in  any  publli : 
pen  to  have  in  my 
letters  written  by  the 
attorney  general  of 
ing  the  trouble.some  anc 
lem  of  tidewater  lands 
retary  speaks  plainly 
which  I  do  not  think 
In  the  Record 
shows  his  position  so 
mous  consent  that  both 
in  the  Appendix  of  the 

There  being  no  object 
were  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


Pi  esident. 


po£  session 


and 


hi 
Because 


Thx  SxcarTAKT  of 

Hon.  RoBnrr  W.  Kenny 

Attorney  GenertU  oj  California 


da  rs 


tD 

te 


state  nent 


Mt  Dear  Ms.  Kennt 
upon  me  m  tbe  laec  10 
progreastve  as  yotirseU 
plaiu  for  my  old  age.    I 
to  have  a  climactic 
However,  as  one  liberal 
to  assure  you  that  I  will 
most  xinkindest  cut  of  al 
fortitude  aiid  with  a 
esteem  for  you. 

I  have  noticed  the 
commenting  on  my  letter 
clary  Committee  on  Jim< 
called  tldeland  legislatioc , 
lenged  my  statement  that 
volved  Is  "some  specific 
coast  cf  California."    You 
your  opinion,  the  recent 
tomey  General  of  the 
the  Pacific  Western  Oil  Co 
the  small  areas  of  oil- 
coast  at  California  but  al 
in  the  United  States 
shore.    You  further 
that  ports  and  harbors 
ways  are  not  Involved 
certain  Government 
wise  in  1939  at  the  hearing^ 
lution. 

I  want   to  make  perfei 
only  Interest  In  this  matt^ 
oU  in  which  the  Navy  has 
In  all  the  prevlotis  dtscu^i 
peaatonal    committees    o 
peering  lands,     puring 


boti 
challenge 
and 
and 
lawv(  rs 


w  York. 
le,  Tenn. 


Lafayette,  La. 


Lands 

REMARKS 

HATCH 

ico 
UNITED  STATES 


the  Sec- 
Ar.  Ickes.  usually 
what  I  may  call 
interesting  to  me, 
g,  to  read  or  hear 
osay. 
more  to  this,  Mr. 
erest.    The  Sec- 
ways  speaks  with 
I  consider  most 
oflacial.    I  hap- 
copies  of 
Secretary  to  the 
California  concern- 
perplexing  prob- 
oil.    The  Sec- 
pn  these  letters, 
ve  l>een  printed 
he  does,  and 
clcferly.  I  ask  unanl- 
etters  be  printed 
Heccrd. 

ion.  the  letters 
in  the  Record, 


INTXBIO*. 

.  June  25.  1945. 


S  icramento.  Calif. 

rhe  second  atUck 

by  such  a  noted 

seriously  disturbs  my 

hope  to  be  able 

con^oversy   in   peace. 

another.  I  want 

able  to  bear  this 

with  experienced 

conti(iuation  of  my  high 


made  by  you 
to  the  House  Judl- 
ao  regarding  so- 
You  have  chal- 
the  sole  issue  in- 
vkluable  oil  ofT  the 
point  out  that,  in 
It  filed  by  the  At- 
States  against 
Involves  not  only 
lands  off  the 
submerged  lands 
Inland  and  oIT- 
my  statement 
Inland   water- 
point  out  that 
testified  other- 
on  the  Nye  reso- 


Un  ted 


bea  ring 


c^ly  clear  that  my 
is  oil — the  same 
aeen  so  interested 
ons  before  con- 
submerged    oll- 

t^ese  past   years  I 


have  had  too  much  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  filling  the  almost  incre<lible  demands  for 
petroleum  to  meet  the  military  and  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  vat  not  to  recognize  the 
plain  fact  that  petroleum  reserves,  above 
everything  else,  are  vital  to  the  future  se- 
curity of  this  country.  A  nation  without  oil 
Is  today  defenseless.  I  would  be  grossly  neg- 
lectful of  the  public  interest  were  I  a  tacit 
witness  to  the  reckless  exploitation  ot  a 
resource  so  critical  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
where  substantial  doubts  exist  as  to  its  own- 
ership. 

I  am  no  more  willing  than  you  seem  to 
be  that  there  should  be  any  legal  action  that 
would  raise  the  question  of  title  to  other 
than  petroleum  bearing  lands  and  which 
would,  therefore,  be  disturbing  to  State, 
municipal,  or  even  to  private  interests. 
Accordingly.  I  am  willing  to  support  fuly  and 
publicly  a  bill  before  the  Congress  to  quit- 
claim to  the  States  all  submerged  areas  of 
the  United  States,  both  Inland  and  off  shore, 
excepting  only  the  small  areas  of  coastal 
submerged  lands  beyond  the  low  watermark 
which  contain  petroleum  deposits.  If  your 
p.incipal  objective  is  to  quiet  title  to  all  sub- 
merged lands  excepting  only  the  title  to 
off  shore  submerged  oil  lands,  then  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  will  join  with  me  im- 
mediately In  proposing  and  sponsoring  legis- 
lation to  effectuate  this  purpose. 

You  and  I  seem  to  have  another  common 
objecUve.  Quite  naturally  you  do  not  like 
the  idea  that  doubts  as  to  the  ownership  even 
of  the  small  areas  of  oil  bearing  lands  shall 
exist  while  the  case  recently  filed  in  the 
District  Court  of  Southern  California  drags 
Its  weary  way  through  the  courts,  by  reason, 
perhaps,  of  the  dilatory  tactics  of  sfime  of 
the  litigants.  My  guess  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  feels  the  same  way  about 
this,  although  I  do  not  want  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  authoritatively  for  It.  I 
recall  that  when  this  suit  was  filed  you  sug- 
gested that  you  would  have  welcomed  its 
introduction  as  a  legal  action  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  it  could  have  been  under 
our  Constitution,  so  that  there  might  be  an 
early  decision.  I  em  willing  to  accept  your 
suggestion  and  to  Join  with  you  in  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Attorney  General  that 
he  dismiss  the  action  In  California  and 
simultaneously  file  a  suit  In  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  of  the  United  SUtes  to  clear  the  title 
of  the  United  States  to  these  specific  oil 
bearing  lands.  Such  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  would.  I  am  sure,  mitigate 
the  alarm  of  most  of  the  Attorneys  General, 
although  I  recognize  that  the  suit  would  still 
Involve  revenues  to  the  SUte  of  California 
which  would  be  of  legitimate  concern  to 
you.  Nevertheless,  as  you  recognize,  the 
Interests  of  both  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  served  by  a  prompt 
and  final  determination  of  this  vexing  ques- 
tion by  that  agency  of  the  Government 
especially  created  by  the  Constitution  to 
decide  such  questions.  Should  the  Supreme 
Court  uphold  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  to  these  oil  lands,  In  accordance  with 
the  traditional  policy  of  this  Department, 
I  would  be  prepared  to  recommend  congr^- 
slonal  action  to  convey  the  land  itself  to  the 
State  or  appropriate  municipality,  reserving 
only  the  mineral  deposits  therein. 

My  suggestions  would  have  these  three  re- 
sults : 

1.  Any  cloud  that  may  exist  as  a  result 
of  the  pending  suit  In  the  District  Court  of 
California  would  be  Immediately  removed, 
except  only  as  to  those  comparatively  small 
areas  off  the  coast  of  your  State  which  are 
known  to  contain  petroleum  deposits; 

2.  Even  as  to  the  oil  lands,  the  question 
would  be  resolved  In  a  matter  of  some  10 
months  Instead  of  8  or  10  years  as  might 
happen  under  the  pending  litigation;  and 

3.  No  Member  of  Congress  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, administrative  official  like  myself,  would 
be  put  on  the  embarrassing  spot  cf  having 
to  decide  whether  to  yield  to  private  inter- 
ests what  might  amount  to  blUions  of  dollars 
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of  Federal  revenues  Involving  the  Irreplace- 
able sinews  of  national  defense,  that  alluring 
viscosity  In  which  so  many  political  careers 
have  been  boiled — oil. 

I  have  sought  In  this  letter  to  clarify  my 
position  In  view  of  my  great  interest  in  the 
petroleum  resources  available  to  the  Nation. 
I  might  comment,  in  conclusion,  on  your  as- 
sertion that  In  1933  I  was  not  prepared  to 
challenge  the  squatter  claims  of  the  State 
of  California  to  the  submerged  lands  and 
their  oil.  As  you  no  doubt  remember,  there 
were  many  other  pressing  problems  In  1933 
which  demanded  the  attention  of  all  of  us. 
Be  that  as  It  may,  I  am  content  to  claim  the 
fame  privilege  of  changing  my  mind,  which 
Is  frequently  exercised  even  by  courts  of  last 
r?sort.  to  say  nothing  of  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  all  our  States.  Incidentally,  unless  my 
Information  Is  Inaccurate,  this  is  a  privilege 
which  the  title  companies  have  not  Indulged; 
they  have  consistently  refused  to  Insure  titles 
to  these  lands  deriving  from  the  SUte  of 
California. 

With  all  kind  regards  and  In  a  firm  belief 
that  we  will  yet  be  on  the  same  side  at 
Armageddon.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Washington.  July  16,  1945. 
Mr  Robert  W.  Kenny, 

Attorney  General  of  California. 
State  Building 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Kenny:  I  have  your  letter  of 
July  5.  Of  course,  if  the  titles  In  question 
belong  to  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Federal  Government  wants  them,  It  should, 
as  you  suggest,  either  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lands  Involved  or  take  by  emi- 
nent domain.  This  Is  a  legal  question  for 
the  courts  to  decide  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  there  should  be  any  hesitation  In 
Joining  In  a  submission  of  the  issue  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  the  earliest  possible  authori- 
tative opinion. 

Accordingly.  I  renew  my  suggestion  that 
you  Join  with  me  In  asking  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  file  an  orig- 
inal proceeding  against  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  thought  Is  based  upon  a  state- 
ment that  you  are  quoted  to  have  made 
when  the  suit  In  the  District  Court  was 
started.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
could  pass  upon  this  question  In  a  period 
of  10  months  or  less  and  then  the  present 
doubts  would  be  resolved. 

I  also  suggested  In  my  former  letter  to  you 
that  we  Join  In  supporting  a  bill  In  the 
Congress  that  would  clear  title  to  all  lands 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  the  pending  suit 
filed  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  excepting  only  lands  known  to  be  oil 
bearing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  of  my  suggestions 
are  in  the  Interests  of  the  affected  States. 
With  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary   of   the   Interior. 


The  Value   of  American   Feature  Filmi 
in  Reeducating  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  21.1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  protest  the  War  Depart- 
ment's policy  of  refusing  to  permit  the 


showing  of  American  entertainment  films 
in  that  portion  of  Germany  under  Ameri- 
can control. 

Experience  has  shown,  even  in  the  few 
weeks  since  VE-day,  that  the  Germans 
are  eager  to  see  movies.  They  are  now 
only  able  to  see  news  reels  and  short  sub- 
jects— documentaries.  Tlie  Army  has 
found  that  news  reels  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent effect  upon  the  Germans;  and 
that,  for  example,  news  reel  pictures  of 
German  atrocity  camps  were  extremely 
valuable  to  impress  on  German  audiences 
a  sense  of  guilt  for  the  monstrous  crimes 
which  the  Nazis  committed. 

Many  of  the  documentary  films — 
which  deal  with  life  in  America,  our 
ideals,  and  the  power  of  America — have 
been  valuable  as  part  of  the  immense 
reeducation  campaign  with  which  our 
occupation  forces  are  charged.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  Germans  have  been 
subjected  to  such  a  barrage  of  out-and- 
out  propaganda  for  10  years  that  they 
have  become  immime  to  that  technique. 
Army  observers  have  discovered  that  the 
Germans  are  supercritical  and  that  they 
are  prone  to  scoff  at  documentary  films 
which  are  not  subtle  enough  in  their 
presentation  of  our  American  ideals.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  documen- 
tary film  is  not  enough.  Entertainment 
films,  feature  films  with  fiction  plots,  are 
necessary. 

One  of  our  leading  motion-picture 
p«)ducers  recently  pledged  to  President 
Truman  that  Hollywood  would  make 
special  sequences  for  entertainment  films 
to  be  shown  in  Germany.  The  War  De- 
partment must  permit  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  pledge. 

The  majority  of  our  picture  makers 
realize  the  value  of  their  product  and  the 
propaganda  value  inherent  in  them.  I 
am  certainly  not  the  first  to  speak  of 
the  ability  of  our  motion  pictures  to  sell 
our  American  way  of  life.  I  have  only 
to  paraphrase  words  which  were  spoken 
on  this  floor  by  my  predecessor  now 
serving  in  the  armed  forces.  Will  Rogers. 
Jr..  to  the  effect  that  our  American 
movies  were  the  best  salesmen  for  Amer- 
ica because  they  do  not  have  the  obvious 
purpose  of  selling  America.  Their  pur- 
pose is,  first,  to  entertain  not  only  Amer- 
icans but  the  people  of  all  the  world. 
This  entertainment,  which  springs  from 
the  American  life,  is  the  best  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  subtle  propaganda  for 
the  American  way. 

Businessmen  in  the  export  trades  have 
long  realized  that  these  films  are  impor- 
tant sale.smen,  that  trade  follows  the 
movies.  The  military  experts  who  are 
seeking  to  reorient  the  German  people 
will  equally  find  the  movies  helpful. 

Our  Soviet  allies  are  already  showing 
entertainment  films  in  that  portion  of 
Germany  under  their  administration. 
They  are  aware  that  the  German  people 
for  10  long  years  have  been  kept  in 
Ignorance  of  what  is  going  on  outside 
of  Germany.  That  these  people  have  a 
burning  curiosity,  a  healthy  curiosity,  to 
learn  what  they  can  of  life  in  other 
countries,  is  encouraging.  The  motion 
picture  is  the  best  means  yet  devised  for 
satisfying  such  a  curiosity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Russians  recognize  the  univer- 
sal appeal  of  a  story.  That  is  why  they 
are  exliibiting  feature  films  with  fiction 
plots  In  Germany. 


Our  American  producers,  whjse  eco- 
nomic well-being  depends  to  great  ex- 
tent on  the  volume  of  their  foreign  mar- 
kets, are  properly  concerned  about  this 
divergence  in  policy  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  authorities.  But.  it  is 
not  because  of  trade  advantages  that  I 
urge  that  Hollywood  motion  pictures  be 
permitted  in  Germany.  It  is  because  of 
their  proven  value  in  winning  friends 
for  us  that  I  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Army  abandon  its  policy  of  keep- 
ing Hollywood  feature  films  from  the 
screens  of  conquered  Germany. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  our  mil- 
itary authorities  review  the  scores  of 
outstanding  films  produced  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  10  years.  I  am  sure 
they  will  find  them  not  only  beneficial, 
but  most  necessary  to  our  purposes  in 
the  reeducation  of  Germany. 


Resignation  of  General  Chennault 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three  brief 
editorials,  one  entitled  "General  Chen- 
nault Resigns,"  published  in  the  New  Or- 
leans States  under  date  of  July  16,  1945; 
the  second,  entitled  "Chennault's  Retire- 
ment," published  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  of  June  16.  1945;  and 
the  third,  entitled  "Twentieth  Century 
Witch  Hunt?"  published  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Picayune  of  July  18, 1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  States  of  July  18, 
i945] 

GENERAL   CHENNAtTLT  RESIGNS 

Loulsianlans  learned  with  regret  that  Ma]. 
Gen.  Claire  L.  Cljennault  had  resigned  from 
the  United  States  Array,  and  his  command 
of  the  Foiu-teenth  Air  Force  In  China.  He 
has  been  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures  In 
the  war,  and  his  activities  long  antedated 
our  own  entry  into  the  confTlct. 

Though  a  native  of  Texas,  he  claimed 
Louisiana  as  his  home  and  called  himself 
a  "Cajun  from  the  Louisiana  swamps." 
Born  In  1890,  he  was  educated  at  Louisiana 
State  College  and  Louisiana  State  Normal 
and  took  up  life  as  a  country  school  teacher. 
A  love  of  adventure  took  him  Into  aviation 
and  he  became  a  first  lieutenant  In  the  United 
States  Air  Service  Reserve  Corps  in  1917.  But 
even  that  was  too  tame  for  his  adventurous 
spirit  and  he  became  a  stunt  flier  and  leader 
of  Three  Men  on  a  Flying  Trapeze,  whose 
breath-taking  feats  astounded  the  spectators. 

In  1937  he  was  declared  unfit  for  duty, 
and  his  commission  In  the  reserve  corps  was 
withdrawn.  He  settled  down  to  a  quiet  life 
In  the  little  town  of  Water  Proof  with  hU 
wife  and  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  until 
temptation  again  lured  him  off  to  far  fields. 
He  went  to  China  with  two  of  his  old  buddies 
of  the  Flying  Trapeze  to  help  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  with  a  few  old  crates  as  a  nucleus, 
formed  one  of  the  most  spectacular  flying 
units  In  the  world.  They  whipped  the  Jap- 
anese at  every  point,  by  a  new  technique 
developed  by  Chennault,  untU  he  claimed 
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timt  on  the  b«sU  of  resiilU  p«r  plane,  hla 
force  WM  the  matt  dcstmctlTc  In  the  world. 

When  tbe  United  States  entered  the  war, 
tta*  MTlng  Tigers  were  auoeveded  hj  the  Four- 
tMBth  Atr  Force  and  ClMiuunilt  was  mads 
•  brlcadter  feneral  In  the  United  States 
Army,  and  later  promoted  to  major  gen- 
sral.  A  few  dayi  ago.  be  waa  superseded 
hf  Lt.  Oen.  Ocorgs  E.  Stratemeyer  as  com- 
■Mndw  of  all  United  States  air  forces  In 
China,  and  this  was  followed  by  Chennault's 
resignation. 

WhUs  no  reason  has  been  given  for  his 
retlrvment.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  General 
ClMnnauIt  felt  that  his  splendid  work  In 
China  deserved  more  consideration  than  he 
received.  His  achievements  will  live  long 
to  ths  annals  of  aerial  warfare,  and  in  the 
hs«rt«  of  the  Chinese  people,  whom  he 
■orvsd  ao  long,  ao  faithfully  and  so  well. 


|From  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Plcayune  of 
July   16.   19451 

CHXNNAULT'S    BZmiXMKirr 

Americans  who  have  watched  the  progress 
of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  from  the  begin- 
ning Will  regret  UaJ.  Oen.  CUlre  Chennault's 
decision  to  resign  his  command  in  China  and 
retire  from  active  duty  In  the  Army.  But 
they  wUi  understand  his  reasons.  Chen- 
nauit.  like  the  late  BUly  Mitchell,  has  been 
a  military  dissenter.  Though  he  has  proven 
fcls  tactics!  theories  In  combat,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  men  is  close  to  worship,  the 
offlcers  Who  determine  military  policy  never 
have  agreed  with  Chennault's  strategical 
concepts.  He  has  won  all  his  battles  with 
the  Japs,  but  lost  the  battle  to  make  bis 
Influence  felt  in  Army  councils. 

An  apostle  of  fighter  planes  back  !n  prewar 
days  when  most  high  Army  ofDcers  were  con- 
centrating on  the  development  of  heavy 
bombers.  General  Chennault  was  first  re- 
tired in  1937.  He  promptly  went  to  China. 
Where  he  formed  the  famous  "Flying  Tigers' 
•nd  Ut  Into  the  Japs.  With  a  handful  of 
battered  old  P-40  pursuit  planes,  using  the 
ahrewd  tactics  Chennault  tAUght  them,  his 
pilots  knocked  over  Jap  planes  like  sitting 
ducks,  contained  the  whole  Japanese  air 
force,  and  kept  China  in  the  war. 

When  the  "nying  Tigers"  were  absorbed 
tnto  the  (later  the  Fourteenth)  Air  Force, 
only  eight  of  Chennault's  pilou  went  with 
him.  They  did  not  relish  serving  under  new 
commanders.  From  the  first.  Chennault  was 
Involved  In  a  losing  struggle  to  get  more 
planes  and  more  supplies  for  an  allout  of- 
fensive !n  the  skies  over  China.  It  was  his 
belief  that  with  a  big  enough  force  to  wrest 
control  of  the  air  from  the  Japs.  Chinese 
troops,  properly  trained  and  equipped,  could 
drive  the  Invaders  out  of  China.  Planes  and 
supplies  were  not  forthcoming — partly  be- 
cause of  the  logistics  problem  of  transporting 
them  over  the  Himalayas,  partly  because  the 
Array  was  committed  to  an  offensive  In  Eu- 
rope first. 

Chennault  Istely  reiterated  his  convic- 
tion that  the  quickest,  most  economical  way 
to  defeat  the  Jap  is  to  equip  the  Chinese 
»rmy  and  let  them  do  the  fighting.  A  day  or 
two  after  Chennault  gave  his  Interview  to 
the  press.  Lt.  Oen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer  was 
appointed  over  his  bead  as  commander  of  all 
tJnlted  States  Air  Forces  In  China.  Chen- 
Ibault  promptly  resigned. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  relations  have  not 
been  happier  between  this  brilliant  field 
Commander  and  the  high-ranking  staff  of- 
ficers who  direct  Army  policy.  General 
Chennault  is  a  superb  tactician  and  a  mag- 
nificent leader.  Whether  his  strategical 
•oncepts  are  as  sound  as  his  tactics  is  an- 
other question.  He  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  test  them.  Louisiana  will  welcome 
the  general  h<an«  with  warm  admiration  for 
bis  victorious  8-year  campaign  In  China, 
and  with  regret  that  his  fine  military  talent 
cannot  be  employed  for  the  last  big  push 
•gainst  Japan. 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 


m  THE  HOUSE  OP 


OF  NTW  TOtlC 

4ep: 


RESENTAllVES 


Saturday.  Jitjiy  21.  1945 

Mr.  MARCANTOf<IO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude herein  the  unar  Imous  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foniik  Affairs  favorably 


reporting  out  my  resolution,  House  Joint 
llesolution  204.  requesting  the  President 
to  use  his  good  office  to  the  end  that  the 
tJnlted  Nations  Invite  Italy  to  be  a  signa- 
tory to  the  United  Nations  agreement. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  President 
will,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  spon- 
sor Italy's  just  claim  to  membership  in 
the  family  of  the  United  Nations.  Italy 
has  earned  this  right  with  the  blood  of 
her  patriots  and  the  suffering  of  her 
people. 

Requi:sttng  the  PnEsroiKT  To  Use  His  Good 
Omcxs  TO  THE  End  That  the  UNrriD 
Nations  iNvnr  Italy  To  Be  a  Sicnatort 
TO  thx  UNriED  Nations  Agreement 

Mr.  Bloom,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  Joint  resolution  (H. 
J.  Res.  204)  requesting  the  President  to 
use  his  good  offices  to  the  end  that  the 
United  Nations  Invite  Italy  to  be  a  signatory 
to  the  United  Nations  agreement  having 
considered  the  same,  report  favorably  and 
imanlmously  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommend  that  the  Joint  resolution 
do  pass. 

For  the  Information  of  the  House,  the 
following  letter  and  statement  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Luthzb  A.  Johnson,  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph 
C.  Grew,  dated  June  23,  1945,  are  included 
In  this  report: 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  June  23,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Luthxx  A.  Johnson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Deas  Mk.  Johnson:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  May  25.  1945,  requesting  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  the  Joint  resolu- 
tions Introduced  by  Mr.  Marcantonio,  House 
Joint  Resolution  204  and  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 205,  which  was  acknowledged  in  my 
letter  of  May  31,  1946. 

House  Joint  Resolution  205  requests  the 
President  to  use  his  good  offices  to  the  end 
that  the  United  Nations  recognize  Italy  as 
a  full  and  equal  ally.  Inasmuch  as  this 
Government  has  no  alliances  outside  of  Its 
ties  with  the  United  Nations,  to  recognize 
Italy  as  a  "full  and  equal  ally"  could  only 
mean  permitting  her  to  become  one  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  step,  however,  is 
covered  by  House  Joint  Resolution  204  re- 
questing the  President  to  use  his  good  of- 
fices "to  the  end  that  the  United  Nations 
invite  Italy  to  be  a  signatory  to  the  United 
Nations  agreement  of  January  1942." 

This  Goverment's  policy  has  been  to  en- 
courage the  new  democratic  Italy  to  regain 
full  membership  in  the  International  com- 
mimity.  Much  progress  has  already  been 
made,  as  witnessed  by  our  present  formal 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country,  and 
It  la  hoped  that  further  progress  will  be 
made,  especially  now  that  all  Italy  has  been 
liberated.  You  may  be  interested  In  the 
statement  I  made  to  the  press  concerning 
our  Italian  policy  on  May  31,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  attached  for  your  convenience.  I  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  in  ques-. 
tlon  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  our 
policy  as  expressed  in  that  statement. 

The  Department  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Btireau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

JosKPB  C.  Gaxw, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Dkpabtmtnt  or  Stat«. 
May  31.  1945. 
For  the  press. 

etatemxnt  bt  acting  sxcbetakt  or  state 

JOSEPH    C.    GREW 

Our  policy  toward  Italy  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  based  on  the  view  that  Italy 
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should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity 

consonant  with  Allied  military  requirements 

••J  to  regain  the  respect  of  the  world  by  prov- 

i  Ing  that   she   is   a   democratic,   cooperative, 

constructive  element  In  Europe. 

Since  October  1943  the  Italian  people,  '.heir 
Government,  and  their  armed  forces  and 
patriot  bands  have  cooperated  fully  with 
the  forces  of  the  United  Nations  against  the 
common  enemy.  Wholly  united  again,  they 
win  be  able  to  cooperate  effectively  In  the 
common  tasks  that  lie  ahead.  In  the  past 
20  months  the  Italian  people  have  given  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  their  love  of  freedom, 
attachment  to  democratic  principles,  and 
ability  to  rise  above  the  shambles  of  fascism 
and  ruins  of  war. 

All  Italy  Is  now  freed  of  the  German  yoke. 
There  Is  no  longer  a  division  between  an 
enemy-held  north  and  a  tree  south.  The 
leaders  of  the  various  antl-Fascist  parties 
throughout  the  country  have  been  consult- 
ing on  the  formation  of  a  new  government 
representative  of  the  whole  country.  That 
new  government,  as  it  comes  to  grips  with 
the  tremendous  responsibilities  facing  it, 
will  be  able  to  give  us  the  measure  of  Italian 
ability  and  determination  to  work  together 
in  rebuilding  the  country's  economic  and 
political  structure  and  to  work  with  the 
United  Nations  In  the  cause  of  world  peace. 


Loan  to  Elliott  Roosevelt  by  John  Hartford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  neces-sarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  At  his  request  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •Elliott's  Loans  Belong  in  New 
Deal  HLstory,"  published  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  July  21.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

kLLlOTT'S  LOANS  BELOKC  IN   NEW  DEAL  HISTORY 

By  this  time  most  Americans  have  made 
up  their  minds  one  way  or  another  about  the 
significance  of  thj  revelations  published  by 
Westbrook  Pegler  concerning  a  loan  of  $200,- 
000  made  in  1939  by  John  Hartford,  a  chain- 
store  "economic  royalist,"  to  Elliott  Roose- 
velt'and  liquidated  in  1942  by  "the  Roosevelt 
family"  at  two  cents  on  the  dollar.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pegler,  Elliott  Roosevelt  put  the 
bite  on  Mr.  Hartford  and,  to  clinch  the  mat- 
ter, called  the  late  President  at  Warm  Springs 
to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Hartford  on  the 
telephone.  Still  according  to  Pegler,  the 
elder  Roosevelt  thanked  Mr.  Hartford,  ap- 
parently in  advance,  for  taking  care  of  his 
son.  The  settlement  of  the  $200,000  debt  for 
$4,000  was  made  by  Jesse  Jones  on  behalf  of 
the  Roosevelt  family. 

Certainly  there  will  be  no  disposition,  even 
among  those  of  us  who  found  Mr.  Roosevelt 
considerably  less  than  perfect,  to  gloat  over 
this  evidence  of  grade  C  ethical  standards  In 
money  matters.  The  fact  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  who  was  a  millionaire 
In  his  own  right  should  be  content  with 
such  a  settlement  on  behalf  of  his  son  is 
one  of  those  mysteries  which  experts  on  the 
Roosevelt  character  must  explain  as  they 
can.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  public 
figure  who  Is  understood  to  have  had  am- 


bitious aspirations  for  a  place  In  history. 
If  In  some  matters  his  sensibilities  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  that  has  to  go  into  the 
reckoning  along  with  everything  else,  plus 
and  minus.  The  rule  of  de  mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum  cannot  be  Invoked  to  prevent  a  full 
ajpraisal  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  leading 
personalities.  We  cannot,  as  the  neo-liberals 
used  to  remind  us,  escape  history. 

The  ability  of  most  of  us  to  arrive  at  a  dis- 
passionate Judgment  of  Mr,  Roosevelt's  place 
In  history  during  his  life  was  limited  by  the 
fact  that  for  more  than  12  years  any  Ameri- 
can who  undertook  to  criticize  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
policies  or  call  Into  question  any  of  his  acts 
risked  a  barrage  of  abuse  which  was  at  times 
t>eyond  belief.  Tory,  reactionary.  Fascist, 
appeaser,  Roosevelt -hater,  and  conspirator 
were  words  used  indiscriminately  to  describe 
any  citizen  who  might  have  his  doubts  on 
OPA  or  the  bookkeeping  of  Lend-Lease.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  himself  delivered  pious  lectures 
from  which  we  were  expected  to  conclude 
that  the  President's  opponents  were  men  of 
evil  purpose  and  low  morals,  except  when 
they  were  the  fatuitous  dupes  of  wicked  male- 
factors. He  was  particularly  contemptuous 
of  those  who  played  fast  and  loose  with 
"other  people's  money." 

Now.  after  President  Roosevelt  Is  dead,  we 
find  him  toler.int  of  a  transaction  which 
almost  any  of  his  horse-and-buggy  critics 
would  have  shunned.  If  only  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  evil.  What  explains  it?  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  undaunted  admirers,  who  are  in- 
dustriously making  him  into  a  legend,  will 
laugh  it  off  as  the  Ill-considered  act  of  an 
Importunate  youth.  Don't  we  all  have  trou- 
ble with  our  boys?  But  that  won't  do.  It 
doesn't  explain  the  late  President's  failure 
to  insist  that  his  son  should  not  involve  the 
White  House  in  such  a  transaction.  Still  less 
the  Roosevelt  family's  failure  to  do  as  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  more  hard  pressed  than 
they,  have  done — pay  the  debt  in  full. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  episode  dovetails 
with  many  others  to  Illustrate  the  totali- 
tarian phase  of  the  New  Deal,  the  theory  that 
neither  law  nor  principle  matters  as  much  as 
knowing  the  "right  people"  and  having  the 
necessary  squeeze  on  vulnerable  men.  This 
was  a  tendency  which  alarmed  many  Ameri- 
cans long  before  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death.  Be- 
caiase  it  is  important  that  Americans  should 
know  all  about  the  group  which  governed 
them  so  long  and  pretended  to  a  monopoly 
of  virtue.  It  Is  fortunate  that  the  Elliott 
Roosevelt-John  Hartford  transaction  was 
revealed. 


Wartime  Service  and  Treatment  of 
Conscientious  Objectors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  21  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  its  general  public  interest,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sum- 
mary of  a  report  entitled  "The  Experi- 
ence of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  Civilian  Public  Service." 
The  summary  has  been  prepared  by  the 
committee  itself,  and  not  by  me.  The 
committee  imdertook  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  civilian  public 
service  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clarence 
Dykstra  when  he  was  a  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The    Wartime    Service    and    Tre.\tment    of 

Conscientious   Objectors   in   the   United 

States 

(A  report  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee) 

The  service  and  treatment  of  conscientious 
objectors  in  the  United  States  during  the  last 
4  years  of  military  conscription  has  been  an 
important  advance  in  the  recognition  oC 
religious  freedom  over  the  First  World  War. 
Yet  legal  and  administrative  Inadequacies 
have  limited  effective  efforts  of  this  minority 
In  the  service  of  the  Nation,  and  have  re- 
sulted in  unjust  discrimination  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  country's  heritage  of  civil 
liberties. 

Since  1941  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC)  has.  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Government,  shared  with  other 
church  agencies  in  financing  and  adminis- 
tering the  work  of  conscientious  objectors 
under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940.  Tlie  committee  believes  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  treat  conscientious  objec- 
tors with  equity  and  utilize  their  services 
with  maximum  efficiency.  Accordingly  the 
AFSC  wishes  to  submit  an  evaluation  of  its 
experience  in  this  program,  known  as  Civilian 
Public  Service  (CPS).  and  to  recommend  Im- 
provements in  the  employment,  compensa- 
tion, and  legal  status  of  conscientious 
objectors. 

THEY   SERVE   wrtHOtTT   WEAPONS — AND   WTTHOXTr 
PAT 

Conscientious  objectors  In  Civilian  Public 
Service  have  unquestionably  made  an 'Im- 
pressive and  widely  approved  contribution  to 
the  national  welfare  during  this  war. 

About  10,000  men  of  all  religious  faiths, 
classified  IV-E  (conscientiously  opposed  to 
all  military  service)  have  been  assigned  to 
alternative  service  under  civilian  direction 
instead  of  being  confined  In  guardhouses  or 
barracks  of  casual  detachments  as  in  the  last 
war.  These  men  have  performed  close  to 
5.000.000  man-days  of  labor  for  the  Govern- 
ment In  forest  fire  fighting  and  prevention, 
soil  conservation,  park  maintenance,  public 
health  services,  care  of  the  mentally  HI  and 
mentally  deficient,  agricultural  work,  and  In 
medical  research  where  the  men  have  volun- 
teered as  human  guinea  pigs. 

At  the  minimum  army  rate  of  pay  this 
work  would  be  worth  more  than  $10,000,000 
In  addition  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
men.  Actually  the  men  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  receive  wages,  and  church  agencies 
have  paid  more  than  $5,000,000  for  mainte- 
nance expense  and  administration.  The 
whole  service  of  the  men  has  been  rendered 
practically  without  cost  to  the  Government. 

CONSIDERATE   CARE    FOR    THE    MENTALLY    ILL 

The  services  of  Civilian  Public  Service  men 
In  mental  Institutions  and  as  guinea  pigs 
In  scientific  experiments  has  been  particu- 
larly significant.  Substantial  improvements 
in  standards  of  mental  care  are  resulting 
from  the  work  and  concern  of  the  2.000  men 
who  volunteered  to  help  meet  an  acute 
shortage  of  adequate  help  In  mental  hospi- 
tals and  training  schools.  For  8  to  12  hours 
a  day,  under  depressing  conditions  and  great 
physical  and  nervous  strain,  these  men  have 
fed,  dressed,  and  washed  patients,  cleaned 
up  after  them,  made  their  beds,  given  medi- 
cations, assisted  with  shock  therapy  and  heat 
treatments,  scrubbed  floors,  operated  hospi- 
tal farms,  tended  the  furnaces,  and  assisted 
In  occupational  and  recreational  therapy. 
At  the  Initiative  of  Civilian  Public  Service 
men,  first-hand  Information  on  the  orienta- 
tion and  training  of  attendants  has  been  col- 
lected and  made  available  to  hospital  super- 
intendents and  other  professionally  Inter- 
ested individuals  through  The  Attendant,  the 
first  regular  periodical  to  deal  partlcTilarly 
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with  the  methoda  and  prcbl«ms  ol  Rttecdant 
cart  of  cientaj  patients. 

BX7MAN    CCriNEA    PIC8 

bUBdrad  Clvtluin  Public  Serrlce 
have  fQlOBiMred  aa  experimental  sub- 
jects In  Important  medical  researeh  con- 
Utbuting  to  tbe  control  of  wartime  epMcnlcs. 
MpMlally  of  typhus.  Jaundice,  malaria,  and 
atypical  pneumonia.  Extensive  projects  in 
nutrition  research  are  also  using  CiTiUan 
Public  8<TTlce  guinea  pigs  under  conditions 
of  prolonged  starration.  thirst,  extreme  beat 
and  cold,  blgb  and  low  altitudes,  and  ship- 
wreck. 

We  are  convinced  both  of  the  good  fallh, 
and  the  hlfth  ability  of  the  large  majority 
of  the  m«  n  In  ClTllian  Public  Serrlce.  Tech- 
nical sup«>rvlsors  have  commended  their  work 
and  have  been  extremely  reluctant  to  release 
men  for  other  asslgnraeuts,  although  a  steady 
stream  ol  requests  for  Civilian  Public  Serv- 
ice aaslgneea  has  come  frqm  Government 
d«p«rtiii«ata  and  puUic  Institutions  through- 
out the  country.  WMaapread  public  approval 
of  the  work  of  coaadeotiotis  objectors  has 
<ippeared  in  preaa  and  periodical  comment 
and  In  reliable  surveys  of  public  opinion. 

NotwltlMtaadlng  this  gratifying  record  of 
tba  eoDScientlous  objectors  in  Civilian  Pub- 
He  Barvice.  skilled  manpower  has  been  wasted 
>n  projects  of  little  Immediate  value  to  the 
luu.  lidmlnlstrative  InelBcienctes  have 
lUndarad  aftectlve  w<M'k.  many  sincere  men 
luiva  bocii  andnded  from  rendering  useful 
•anrlce.  and  Civilian  Public  Service  men  and 
their  families  have  unjustly  suffered  finan- 
cial discrlminaUon  and  Impoverishment. 

1.  WAsnnn.  usi  or  coNsciiNTiotJs  oajrcroas 
A  large  waste  of  manpower  has  occurred 
In  Civilian  Public  Service;  first,  because  much 
o(  the  wcirk  has  had  no  di-ect  bearing  on 
the  wartime  needs  of  the  Nation:  second,  be- 
caUM  the  skills  and  training  of  many  men 
have  not  been  adequately  utilised. 

Flfty-tvo  perrent  of  the  men  are  aaalfned 
to  forest,  park,  and  soil -conservation  projects 
In  former  CCC  camps,  many  of  which  couM 
be  deferred  until  after  the  war.  Only  a  small 
percent  ol  the  work  is  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture such  as  forest-fire  fighting  or  flood  con- 
trol. 

Over  against  these  projects.  Civilian  Pub- 
lic Service  men  could  be  used  to  relieve  the 
acute  and  crippling   shortages   of   personnel 
In  public  liealih  services,  tuberculosis,  sana- 
toria, and  general  hospitals,  welfare  agencies 
wad    war    relief    work.      Five    millton    rural 
homes  need  sanitary  laciliUes— their  absence 
directly    cjtiises    hookworm,    dysentery,    and 
typhoid.     Five  thousand  beds  in  tuberculosis 
sanatoria  »j-e  now  unused  because  of  the  lack 
of  attendanu,  though  many  active  cases  arc 
at  large  infectuig  our  communitiee.     Urgent 
requesU   tor   the   service   of   Civilian   Public 
Service  m^a  have  ccone  to  us  from  103  private 
and  public  welfare  agencies  stressing  the  de- 
mands Imposed  upon  them  by  the  influx  of 
war  worke.'s  Into  their  communities  and  the 
great  Incretise  In  Juvenile  delinquency. 

coNscxDmocs  oajKCTOBs  NCEou  roa  KKLIZr 
Of    particular   concern    to    the    American 
Friends  8r;rvlce  Committee  is  the  desperate 
need  for  relief  workers  :n  war  aoues  and  re- 
cently liberated  areas.     We  have  bsen  pressed 
by    the    Chinese    Government    and    United 
States  mllltury  authorities  in  China  for  the 
assignment  oi  CivUlan  Public  Service  men  to 
transport  and  distribute  medical  supplies  and 
aerve   on   st^rglcal    units.     Similar    reqiiests 
have    come    from    relief    agencies    in    Italy, 
Prance.  Eng  and.  and  India.     Yet  a  rider  to 
the  Military  Appropriations  Act  has  prevented 
qualified   relief  workers   from  the   ranks  of 
Civilian  Public  Service  to  go  abroad  lor  war 
relief  service  even  thotigh  the  entire  expense 
wotild  be  me:  by  voluntary  contributions. 
uwi  or  BKniro  UANPowxa 
OMat  waste  and  deterloraUon  baa  resulted 
fro4i\he  plai-lng  <jf  highly  trained  and  skilled 
in  ttM  (XX;  camp  pattern.    Many  ol  the 
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3.    CONSCIENTIOUS  O  UPrTORS  EXCLUDED 
FROM  SaVICE 

The  present  law  In;  idequately  recognizes 
conscience  and  has  tlierefore  deprived  the 
country  of  the  service 

About    5.000    men. 


3f  many  sincere  men. 
Dicliiding    about    3.500 

Jehovah's  Wltnesics.  have  l;een  sent  to  prison 


for   terms  aggregating 


the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940  falls  to  recognise  i  ouj-eligiotis  objectors, 
or  to  provide  for  those  who  Jire  confcientiously 
opposed  to  the  compulsory  element  in  the 
service.  Every  sixth  m  in  1  n  Federal  prisons 
at  the  end  of  1944  c  aln.ed  conscientious 
grounds  for  refusing  military  service. 

4.   tNAOCQUATK  rilC  LNCIAL  PIOVISION 

Congress  has  not  mac  e  e(|ult&ble  provision 
for  the  financial  needs  of  Civilian  Public 
Service  men  and  their  fpml'les. 

At  the  present  time  ifien  engaged  In  Civil- 
ian Public  Service  receive  neither  the  wages 
of  other  drafted  men  ior  rhelr  services  nor 
compensation  for  Injuri  sul7ercd  in  perform- 
ing their  duties.     Their  dependenu  are  in- 
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eligible   for   Government   allotments   luuler 
existing  legislation. 

Even  payments  made  by  farmers  and  other 
employers  for  the  services  of  con^rlentlous 
objectors  assigned  to  them,  cannot  be  used, 
either  by  the  men  personally  or  to  meet  de- 
pendency needs.  Under  a  ruling  of  tfce 
Comptroller  General,  these  payments,  except 
for  certain  expenses  directly  connected  with 
the  Service,  must  be  turned  into  a  frozen 
account  In  the  United  States  Treasury,  pend- 
ing appropriation  by  Congress.  The  fund 
now  totals  over  $700,000. 

The  net  result  has  been  to  reduce  the 
morale  of  many  of  the  men  and  Impair  their 
work  performance,  troubled  as  they  are  by 
increa.Mng  Impoverishment  and  concern  for 
the  hardship  of  their  families.  An  undue 
financial  burden  has  been  imposed  upon 
relatives,  and  upon  church  and  community 
welfare  agencies  which  have  had  to  pick  up 
the  cases  of  most  urgent  need. 

We  feel  the  Government  should  in  all  fair- 
ness face  Its  liability  In  such  cases.  While 
our  committee  provides  health  and  medical 
care  for  men  in  its  camps,  we  cannot  essume 
the  liability  for  Injurits  or  death.  Care  for 
Civilian  Public  Service  dependents  Is  cleaily 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government.  Since 
conscience  Is  not  a  crime,  why  penalize  the 
families  of  conscientious  objectors? 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
is  especially  concerned  over  two  unfortunate 
precedents  implicit  in  the  situation.  While 
freedom  of  conscience  has  been  given  a  large 
measure  of  legal  recognition,  the  lack  of 
wages,  compensation  for  Injury  and  depend- 
ency allotments  constitutes  financial  dis- 
crimination ag.ainst  persons  because  of  their 
religious  belief.  Secondly,  by  failing  to  pay 
men  for  service  which  It  requires  them  to 
perform,  the  Government  has  in  effect  Insti- 
tuted a  pattern  of  forced  labor.  Neither  of 
these  practices,  we  believe,  can  long  continue 
without  Jeopardy  to  the  health  of  cur 
democracy.  Equal  respect  and  consideration 
by  Government  for  the  welfare  of  all  Its 
citizens  should  prevail  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  foimdatlon  principles  of  our  Nation. 

KECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  this  evaluation  of  the  war- 
time service  of  conscientious  objectors  under 
our  administration,  we  urge  six  Improve- 
ments In  the  program: 

1.  That  conscientious  objectors  be  used  on 
projects  of  unquestioned  social  value  and 
urgency;  and  their  services  be  made  available 
to  private  as  well  ts  Government  agencies, 
where  the  need  for  qualified  personnel  is 
known  to  be  acute. 

2.  That  conscientious  objectors  be  assigned 
to  foreign -relief  projects. 

3.  That  work  assignments  of  conscientious 
objectors  take  Into  account  special  training 
and  talents  and  be  made  on  an  Individual 
as  well  as  a  group  basis. 

4.  That  a  special  civilian  board  be  estab- 
lished to  have  full  responsibility  for  the 
classification  and  assignment  of  men  claim- 
ing to  be  conscientious  objectors;  and  that 
each  man  assigned  to  Civilian  Public  Service 
be  placed  under  the  single  direction  and  con- 
trol of  an  employer  or  agency,  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  would  make  efficient  use  of  his 
abilities  and  skills  In  the  public  Interest. 

6.  That  the  law  be  revised  to  make  sin- 
cerity rather  than  religious  training  and  be- 
lief the  test  of  conscience,  and  to  permit  men 
sincerely  opposed  to  any  form  of  conscripted 
service  voluntarily  to  engage  in  services  of 
national  benefit. 

6.  That  the  Government  provide  pay  for 
Civilian  Public  Service  men  working  on  Gov- 
ernment projects,  approximating  the  pay  for 
other  drafted  men;  and  that  Civilian  Public 
Service  men  engaged  on  nongovernmental 
projects  be  entitled  to  receive  pay;  and  that 
all  drafted  men  assigned  to  clvUlan  service 
receive  adequate  Government  allowances  for 
their  dependents  and  compensation  for  In- 
Jury  or  death  Incurred  while  In  line  of  duty. 
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The  Polish  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  2;.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Sipeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
OKD,  I  include  an  article  relating  to  the 
Polish  problem,  that  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  July  20,  1945: 
UNITED  States  Will  Seek  Fvll  Report  on 
Polish  Probli:m 

Washington.  D.  C.  July  19.— The  State  De- 
partment promised  today  to  seek  lull  pub- 
licity for  the  Polish  situation  and  reiterated 
that  it  stands  for  self-determination  lor  the 
Polish  people. 

Acting  Secretary  Grew  stated  the  Depart- 
ment's position  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
Senator  Vandenberc  (Republican,  Michigan), 
who  said  that  to  him  and  to  millions  of  other 
people,  the  Polish  settlcmeni  seemed  "Inade- 
quate and  unconvincing." 

"There  still  seems  to  be  no  clear  assurance." 
Vandeneerg  wrote,  "that  tie  Polish  people 
will  themselves  have  the  fint  1  opportunity  of 
untrammeled  self-determination  under  this 
new  provisional  government  which  Is  Imposed 
upon  them  by  Britain.  Russit ,  and  the  United 
States,  within  Polish  boundaries  similarly 
dictated  by  these  external  powers." 

SET    UP    BT    POLES 

Grew  replied  that  the  new  Polish  Govern- 
ment was  set  up  by  the  Poles  themselves,  but 
Indicated  the  United  States  would  seek  to 
keep  close  watch  to  see  that  actually  free 
elections  carry  out  the  rest  of  the  Yalta  agree- 
ment on  Poland. 

'It  Is  clear  •  •  •  that  the  creation  of 
the  new  government  does  not  alone  discharge 
us  from  the  responsibilities  we  assumed  at 
Yalta."  Grew  wrote. 

His  letter  stressed  the  proposed  elections 
by  numerous  references,  and  pointed  up  con- 
tinuing American  Interest  Ijy  two  separate 
mentions  of  the  assignment  of  Ambassador 
Arthur  Bliss  Lane  to  keep  this  Government 
"informed  about  the  situation  in  Poland." 

The  questions  raised  by  Vandenberc  and 
the  replies  given  by  Grew  follow,  in  brief: 

1.  Will  the  Poles  themselves  have  "the 
final  opportunity  of  untrammeled  self-de- 
termination under  this  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment Imposed  upon  them  by  Britain, 
Russia,  and  the   United  States?" 

"NOT    IMPOSED    ON    THEM" 

Reply:  Members  of  the  Russian -sponsored 
Polish  Government  'and  other  Polish  demo- 
cratic leaders  from  within  Poland  and  from 
abroad"  agreed  on  the  n«w  "government 
of  national  unity."  Therefore,  "The  new 
government  was  not  Imposec  upon  the  Polish 
people"  by  the  Big  Three. 

2.  Is  American  responsil  llity  under  the 
Yalta  agreement  "presumeil  to  have  been 
discharged  by  the  creation  of  this  new  pro- 
visional government?" 

Reply:  No.  The  Yalta  agreement  provides 
that  the  Big  Tliree  ambassadors  "shall  keep 
their  respective  governments  Informed  about 
the  situation  In  Poland." 

3.  "Will  the  United  States  be  permitted  to 
send  full  diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
sentatives Into  Poland?" 

SEEKS   DIPLOMATIC    RELATIONS 

Reply:  The  Polish  Government  has  asked 
for  diplomatic  relations  and  Ambassador  Ar- 
thur Bliss  Lane  and  aids  "are  making  ar- 
rangements to  proceed  to  AVarsaw  as  soon 
as  possible." 


4.  "Will  the  American  press  be  permitted 
to  send  Its  uncensored  correspondents  Into 
Poland?" 

Reply:  "The  United  States  Government 
will  use  Its  lull  influence"  to  see  to  It  that 
American  correspondents  *^e  permitted  to 
enter  Poland  In  order  that  the  American 
public  may  be  Informed  of  the  situation  In 
that  area."  The  Government  likewise  is 
pressing  Russia  for  authorization  for  Ameri- 
can correspondents  to  enter  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe  In  order  to  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  report  accurately  to  the  American 
public  on  developments  there." 

5.  Will  the  United  States  participate  on  an 
equal  basis,  in  supervising  free  elections  In 
Poland  "to  make  certain  they  are  free  In  fact 
as  well  as  name"? 

WANTS  A  FREE  POLAND 

Reply:  The  United  States  has  been  prom- 
ised by  the  Polish  Government  that  elections 
will  conform  with  the  Yalta  decisions.  This 
was  one  of  the  vital  points  of  recognition.  If 
it  is  decided  to  supervise  the  elections,  the 
United  States  will  "insist  upon  its  right  to 
participate  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other 
Powers." 

Concluding.  Grew  said  that  President  Tru- 
man, like  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  has 
called  for  "a  strong,  free,  and  Independent 
Polish  state"  as  agreed  on  at  Yalta,  and 
American  policy  continued  unequivocally  on 
that  base. 


Letter  of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herein  a  letter  from  the  United 
Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  District  Council,  No.  4.  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  Struve  Hen- 
sel,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

JULT  16,  1D45. 
Mr.  H.  Struve  Kensel, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hensel:  We  have  your  letter  of 
July  7,  in  which  you  state  that  you  have  de- 
eded not  to  Intervene  in  the  letting  of  the 
Navy  contract  for  40.000  morale  radio  sets  on 
which  Electronic  Corp.  of  America,  45  West 
Eighteenth  Street,  New  York  City,  was  the 
low  bidder  by  a  substantial  amount,  met  the 
specifications,  but  was  not  awarded  the  con- 
tract. Even  before  we  received  your  letter 
we  read  an  announcement  in  the  trade  press 
that  another  contractor,  who  was  definitely 
not  the  low  blddsr,  had  been  awarded  this 
contract. 

May  I,  therefore,  call  your  attention  to  the 
follovlng  startling  facts: 

1.  We  regret  that  your  letter  contains  an 
error  of  fact  of  such  significance  that  we  can 
only  conclud3  that  you  have  been  misin- 
formed. You  state  In  your  letter,  "as  Indi- 
cated to  you  at  our  conference,  the  Electronic 
Corp.  of  America  bid  was  originally  rejected 
because  of  certain  defects  evident  in  the 
sample  radio  submitted  with  Its  bid  by  Elec- 
tronic Corp. 

We  have  ascertained  that  this  is  not  true, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  prove  It.  Since  ECA 
definitely  did  meet  the  specifications  and  was 
the  low  bidder,  we  believe  you  should,  In  all 


fairness,  reconsider   the   matter  and   award 
the  contract  to  Electronic  Corp.  of  America. 
2.  In  your  letter  you  state.  "In  the  matter 
of  resale  Items,  the  salabllity  of  the  item  Is 
naturally  of  very  great  Importance,  and  our 
judgment  as  to  the  salabllity  of  the  several 
models,  based  on  the  appearance  of  the  sam- 
ple radio  submitted  by  the  bidders  for  the 
contract,  must  govern.    Price  Is  not  the  sole 
or  even  the  most  Important  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  an  item  for  resale."    Our 
only  comment  on  this  and  we  think  It  l.s 
pertinent.  Is  that  the  specifications  on  the 
bid  said  nothing  about  the  "attrcctlveuess  ' 
of  the  set.    When  this  Issue  was  first  raised 
at  the  conference  which  I  attended  In  ycur 
office  I  heard  the  Washington  representative 
of    the   Electronic    Corporation    of    America 
state  that  he  had  Informed  the  procurement 
officers  that  ECA  would  agree  to  match  what- 
ever cabinet  work  or  other  external  features 
were  preferred  by  the  Navy  Department  at 
the  same  price.     Ycur  Department  received 
such  a  guaranty  in  writing  before  you  under- 
took to  Investigate  this  matter.    And  I  fur- 
ther learned  during  this  same  discussion  in 
your  office,  that  at  least  one  manufacturer 
had  been  given  an  opportunity  to  revise  his 
product  after  the  bids  had  been  submitted. 
Why  should  anybody  in  the  Navy  Departpient 
have  a  SF>ecial  interest  in  giving  this  manu- 
facturer such  favored  treatment  and  mind 
you  this  manufacturer  was  about  the  third  or 
fourth  lowest  bidder. 

In  addition.  It  was  perfectly  clear  from 
the  discussion  that  the  ECA  set  was  an  excep- 
tional value  at  the  price,  and  that  any  offer- 
ing of  the  set  would  result  in  an  immediate 
offer  to  purchase. 

3.  We  recognize  your  personal  Integrity  and 
good  faith,  but  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
behind  the  misinformation  given  to  you  are 
dubious  motives  which  should  play  no  part 
In  our  Government's  procurement  program. 
We  suggest  that  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  progressive  labor  policies  of  the  Electronic 
Corporation  of  America  is  the  reason  why  the 
low  bidder,  who  met  the  specifications,  was 
not  awarded  the  contract. 

The  Electronic  Corp.  of  America  has  con- 
sistently been  one  of  the  most  decent  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  electronic  indtistry. 
ECA  not  only  pays  higher  wages  than  most 
companies,  but  provides  it  semployees  with 
unusual  benefits  in  the  way  of  Insurance, 
medical,  dental  and  optical  care,  etc.  Mr. 
S.  J.  Novlck,  president  of  the  company,  is  the 
treasurer  of  the  Electronic  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  harmonious  relationships  which  exist 
between  management  and  labor  in  our  In- 
dustry in  the  New  York  area. 

The  Electronic  Corp.  of  America  pioneered 
the  successful  development  of  the  labor- 
management  cooperation  program  In  our  In- 
dustry. In  return  for  the  splendid  attitude 
of  management  and  as  evidence  of  a  mutual 
devotion  to  the  war  effort,  our  members  In 
the  plant  Increased  their  average  produc- 
tivity more  than  200  percent  on  standard 
tasks  during  the  war  period.  We  believe  that 
ECA.  recipient  of  the  Army  and  Navy  E  award, 
has  been  an  efficient,  low-cost  producer. 

4.  This  company,  because  of  Its  outstand- 
ing record  for  fair  treatment  of  its  employees, 
has  been  smeared  by  reactionaries  who  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  destroy  any 
semblance  of  decency  In  the  relationships 
between  labor  and  management.  Tlie  leaders 
of  these  attacks  have  been  Westbrook  Pegler 
and  the  Hearst  press,  and  we  suggest  that 
their  statements  have  fallen -upon  receptive 
ears  In  the  Navy  Department.  What  has 
occurred  to  date  only  confirms  what  West- 
brook  Pegler  has  been  trying  to  achieve,  and 
that  is  to  have  the  Navy  stop  considering 
ECA  for  any  contracts  regardless  of  their 
meeting  all  requirements  and  being  able  to 
make  the  deliveries  required. 

5.  On  July  1  a  large  number  of  our  mem- 
bers  employed   in   the   Electronic   Corp.   of 
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piMrt  had  to  b«  Uld  off  W»  have 
tnfomiXl  that  a  oonaMfrably  larger 
lay-off  la  Ctu*  Aoguat  1  and  that  the  work< 
Irg  fare*  will  b«  almoat  cximptataly  diaalpatad 
withtn  2  nontha.  Thua.  iojral.  patrtottc.  and 
daaanrlnff  'vorkara  will  ba  loalaff  tlMtr  >oba 
and  thttr  bopaa  for  daairabU  postwar  am* 
It  Wtlfe  MA.  OM  of  tlM  toy  ptanta 
Bt  upon  puiot  for  Om  main' 
at  tfootnt  labor  eonditicna  In  tha 
IndtMiry. 

Wa  raapaeUuilf  raqtiaat  that,  on  tha  baaia 
of  tha  arrflr  of  fact  wkUtk  «•  bar*  polotad 
out.  you  raoBwrtdar  your  dtcMon  not  to  In- 
to Mm  Morata  a»t  OMinet.   Wa  fur- 
ffi  fM  to  taka   irfciUfti  atara  ara 
•mt  fmmm  lo  ptrmtt  tba  aoatltiod 
of  «M  ■Mtrottlo  Corp.  of 


Wt  would  raquaat  that  you  ugato  maat 
with  ua.  alMO  tba  laatiaa  wa  ralaad  ol  dta« 
rrlminatlori  and  favorttiatn  hava  aol  httn 
diapuaad  of  by  your  letter. 
Vary  HMwoly  youn, 

Mtmem,  ■cNaaoi. 
DUtrtct  MtpMttntaUrt. 


VeUraa    Oeti    Firil    Peetonal    Property 
Loan  Und«r  Gl  Law 


BXTIN8ION  OF  RIIIARK8 
or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

or   WIMdNdtN 

IN  THK  IfOUSC  or  RBMBINTATIVKS 

Friday.  July  8.  1945 

Mr.  HUlX.  Mr  Speaker,  my  tttentlon 
haa  bf^n  ralird  to  the  fact  that  Oalen 
Whinnery,  rr.stdtnK  nt  Bau  Oallc.  In  the 
dl.nrlrt  wMch  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
•♦nt.  hM  the  dlatinctJon  of  hovtna  been 
U>#  flrjit  iJuchai-ged  veteran  of  World 
War  II  to  l)e  KrantoU  a  personal  prop<'riy 
loan  under  the  OI  biU  recently  passed 
by  Conjrreica. 

Veteran  Whinnery  will  u»r  the  funds 
obtatncd  from  ihf  loan  to  equip  his  farm 
of  330  acnrt  In  the  town  of  Eau  Oalle. 

He  had  Um  eameat  aasUtance  of  A.  R. 
Vogtabergttr.  txceutlve  vice  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Menomonie.  In  flllnR  his  ap. 
plication,  and  that  of  the  F8A  advisory 
commit 'eo  consistlnR  of  Harry  Dlx. 
chairman.  Al  Vrnnos.  of  Wheeler.  Carl 
Karnes,  of  BoycevlUc.  and  Orvllle  TUle- 
son.  of  M.nomonle.  Two  of  the  F8A 
rommat*'«»  are  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War. 

Mr.  Whinnery  will  make  good  use  of 
the  funds  In  carrying  on  mor«  exteniive 
farmiHR  op<<t  utlon.  I  am  ploMwd  tluit  he 
had  the  hoior  of  being  the  first  veteran 
of  World  War  II  to  come  under  the  lonn 
provisions  of  the  GI  bill.  Many  other 
discluirMed  veterans  of  WItoonaln's  dAiry. 
land  will  alio  obtain  loans  for  farm  Im- 
provement purposes. 

The  (ollovinK  account  nf  'M- 
the  loan  to  Veteran  WMuu.nv  w 
ton  by  C.  M.  Ruwell.  Mrnomom 
It  of  ihrEiJM  r' 1.  ■■  Pii.  • 


f 


AOUi 


icwii.     Wu.— U«kvM     i: 
vouis  i.  lau  OKUla.  has  »>•• 
batna  tbs  arat  dtaoharffad  vi>u 
War  11  ((I  bs  t^aaMI  a  |wimiii«))  . 
UMMr  UM  of  Mil.  1%  wa*  «\ti«l«a« 
day.    WaslUnifto*  olb<k«u  sititi 
UMil  ■•  Iw  a*  h«e  bts«  rsportad  to  them,  iha 
lo  WhiMBary  la  iba  ftitt  la  lbs 


i»iisry. 
on  of 
World 
y  loan 


Nation.  vhUe  a  diachaj  ged  veteran  from  Texoa 
was  the  tint  to  raoelis  a  farm  loan.  WlUn- 
nery.  23.  will  use  thi  loan  to  equip  a  Sao- 
acre  farm  In  tba  towr  of  Bau  Oalle.  and  will 
Itva  there  with  hla  vtfc  nnd  8-month-old 
son.  Ha  la  tha  aon  at  ftlr.  and  Mrs.  B.  S. 
Whinnery.  rcuta  4.  ■MMOMnts. 

Tha  MXWO  loan  waa  nad«i  through  tba  B*nk 
of  liaoainotiia  aftsr  et  rtifli  ation  was  made  by 
it  HtDrry  Dts.  chairman, 
Alfred    J,     VPitnee, 
and  Orvllle  Tllleeon, 


a  eommittaa  made  up 
routs    9,    Menonooni  r, 
Whsslar:  Carl  Kornei 
Msnomonia. 
Young  Whinnery  etitarait  tha  Mrrire  of  the 


Vnltad  flutss  srmad 


sslvad  a  madiesi  diaci  ante  in  I9il 


Under  tba  Sarvitie 
tM4,  belter  known  a« 


State  Oovrrttment  gtsraataea  tha  payment 
uf  ta.OOO  of  the  loan. 

W.  O.  Coapman.  %  llwatjkee.  aecretary  of 
tha  Wlaeontin  Bank^ra'  AM<xiatioti.  whota 
aervlea  committee  hrt 


father  made  a  down 
farm    for    the    xm. 


loan  waa  approved  by 


forcta  in  Itia  and  rr- 


l|ea«l)uaimant   Act  Of 
the  (II  bill,  the  United 


It  would  be  a  fine  recognition  to  General 
Pershing  and  a  Just  reward  for  fervlce 
to  his  country  if  this  honor  would  be 
conferred  on  this  distinguished  military 
leader  while  be  is  living. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest  honors  of 
England,  Prance.  Russia,  and  other  coun< 
tries  have  been  bestowed  upon  our  dearly 
beloved  supremo  Allied  commander, 
General  Elsenhower,  and  certainly  hi.s 
own  country  should  likewise  show  Its 
appreciation  for  his  sdrvlcei  to  our  coun- 
try by  A  similar  Acknowledgment, 

Mr.  Speaker,  X  trust  thAt  the  Military 
AfTalrs  Committee  of  the  House  will  glvo 
consideration  to  these  two  bltli  when  tho 
Congress  reassembles,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  the  same  will  be  enacted  into  Iaw, 


oan  WM  the  f»r«t  of  Ua        To  Win  th«  FIril  Battle  of  tht  Pegct 


>ed  korura  the  loan  for 
Whinnenr   *niti  ihr  V^tersii*'  Artmlnlstrsllon 
aaiiurfd  him  thnt  thr 
type  ever  granted. 

Whinnery.    «ho  aeried 
Army  before  recelvin 
was  ratted  on  a  Ou  n  County  farm.    His 


for  a  year  In  tha 
a  medical  discharge. 


laymriit  on  a  8a0*acre 
hl«    wife,    an<l    their 


6«month-old  son.  Wltnnny  applied  through 
the  Bank  of  Menomonle  fcr  financial  asslit- 
anea  to  atock  and  e<  uip  ihe  farm  and  tha 


the  local  OI  certifying 


ooamittaa  and  the  Ve  erani'  Administration 


Conffrcisional  Medals  for  PerikJog  and 
Eiiennowcr 


EXTENSION    3F  REMARKS 


HON.  HZiNRY  D 

or  LOflaiAMA 

l.N  TUB  HOUAB  op 


RiFimBirrATiw 
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Mr.  LARCADE. 
date  of  June  21.  I  Ir 


^r.  Speaker,  under 
t  reduced  H.  R.  3641 


gresslonnl  Medal  of 
the  Armie.5  John   . 
l^Ates  Army,  and 
Klaenhower.  United 


the  United  SUtes 


URCAOE,  JR. 


And  H.  R.  3542.  auth  )rlzliiK  the  President 
of  the  United  Stati  s  to  award  a  Con- 


Honor  to  General  of 
Porshlng,  United 
0  Gen.  Dwlght  D. 
Stare.s  Army,  com- 


mAnder  of  the  Am<  rican  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  suprcm  i  Aliled  commander 
European  theater  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  1:   my  opinion,  and  I 
feel  that  the  major  ty  cf  the  people  of 


And  our  Allies  will 


Agree,  thAt  both  desi  rve  chls  high  honor. 
General  Pershiaa  As  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Ant  iMn  Expeditionary 
Forces  m  World  Wn  r  I,  exhibited  heroic 
and  extrAordlnary  I'adershlp  in  the  de- 
feat of  Germany,  aid  when  the  World 
War  n  begAn  he  in  med.iAtely  profTored 
his  services  to  his  C ammmder  in  Chief. 
PrsAident  Roosevelt,  on  Dtctmbar  10, 
1941.  who  repllfd.  "Y  9u  Art*  mAgnincAHt." 
and  also  itAted  thA  "under  a  wl.<it  Iaw, 
you  liAvf  nevsr  bteii  plA*^  on  the  r«- 
tlrvd  list.  You  Ars  very  much  on  the 
•oUve  list,  and  youi  serviors  v^iii  be  of 


grtAt  YAlue.'*    Cht 
llAnhAll  and  oitMr 
thAiKBtlygi  of  Um 
Ury  f«Bulg  of  0«ne 
ing  oo  World  Wor 


of  BtAf?  UenrrAl 

eoostAntly  availed 

iporltDCf  And  niiu- 

Pfr»hinB  in  rorry- 

oncl  X  think  thAt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILUNOtS 
IN  THB  HOUBB  OP  RBPRB8BNTATIVBS 
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Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark;  in  the  Rcc- 
ORO.  I  include  a  radio  nddrew  given  by 
Gov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  General  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  Nations  Rehabilitation 
Relief  Admlnl.itratlon,  entitled  'To  Win 
the  Flr.«;t  Battle  of  the  Pence."  I  feel 
that  it  will  serve  to  eliminate  unnecc.v.sAry 
critlcljims  of  UNRRA.  believing  that  Gov- 
ernor  Lehman  is  making  an  hone.nt  and 
splendid  effort  to  carry  out  ihe  intent  of 
Congress.  The  addreu  is  as  follows : 

I  am  speaking  tonight  In  behalf  of  tha 
liberated  countries  of  Burope,  I  am  leaving 
attain  within  a  day  or  two  to  vlalt  many  of 
them.  The  might  of  our  armed  forcaa  and 
that  of  our  allies  has  freed  thtaa  eountrlti 
forever  from  the  monatroua  yoke  of  Nav;I 
Oermany.  In  the  great  battlea  of  the  war 
wa  have  been  overwhelmingly  vlctorloua.  But 
the  first  gnn%  battle  of  the  peace  la  yet 
to  be  won. 

That  battle  la  the  battle  against  want, 
hunger,  and  disease  which  are  ravaging  moat 
of  these  countries  to  an  extent  that  we  cf 
the  Western  Uemuphere  can  hardly  graap. 
Oeneral  Elsenhower  has  sUled  that  the  first 
great  need  of  Europe  la  food.  Such  food  as 
the  stricken  Continent  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce under  tho  crushing  weight  of  war  and 
enemy  occupation  la  pitifully  inadequate  to 
meet  even  Ua  minimum  needs.  By  late  au- 
tumn, the  harveiu  will  have  been  laigely 
eshausted.  After  that— and  until  the  1849 
barveata  are  avtUlabie— Btin>pe  muit  depend 
heavily  upon  food  imported  from  abroatl. 
The  alternative  Is  starvation. 

Nor  la  iinrvation  tha  only  danfer.  For 
wiih  famine  must  Inevitably  eosM  peatl- 
ience,  typhua,  tubereuloala,  diphtheria,  mala- 
ria. Already  soma  araaa  are  in  tha  gvip  of 
thass  dread  seourge*.  Without  itrength-giv- 
ing  food  to  help  the  people  cnmbat  them, 
thsy  nay  well  prove  aa  devajtniing  In  iheir 
i«set  aa  soma  of  the  great  plaguea  of  tha 
Middle  Agea, 

y  I  am  hars  on  this  program  aa  a  rrpre>rnia« 
llva  of  the  United  Natlona  Heiief  and  He* 
habllitatlon  Adminlalialinn  whirh  many  of 
yvu  know  under  the  simpler  name  ttf  UNRJIA. 
nroufh  this  oitaniaatiun.  the  nations  which 
have  not  borne  tha  brunt  oi  actual  Uivaslou 
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have  pledged  their  aid  to  thoae  war-ridden 
countrlea  which  have  conaumad  their  entire 
foreign  exchange  resoarces  In  the  fight 
against  tha  Pasclat  menace.  Cur  taak  Is  to 
meet  the  moat  preaalng  needs  of  theae  coun- 
tries and  to  provide  some  of  the  means  by 
which  they  may  get  squarel}  on  their  feet 
again— to  help  them  to  help  i.hemaelvea. 

Up  to  now  wa  hava  dona  what  could  ba 
dona  toward  radaaming  this  pl»dga.  Into  tha 
davsststsd  areas  of  Oreecf,  Yugostuvia, 
CMchoalovakia,  Poland,  and  !taly  there  has 
been  shipped  over  a  quarter  of  n  billion  dol- 
lars' worth  of  surely  netdad  lupplies^food, 
clothing,  medical  ttippllea,  farm  and  Indus- 
trial aquipmant.  Among  thi  contributing 
nations  ara  numbered  Brasll,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Cuba,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zenlnnd, 
tite  United  States,  and  the  Ut  Itcd  Kingdom. 

In  sddlllon,  we  have  orgunlsed  and  are 
administering  a  far-flung  medical  service  to 
eombat  the  sprrnd  of  epidamln  dlaease.  And 
in  cooperation  with  tha  mllititry  authorltlea, 
wa  have  recruited  a  large  army  of  trained 
workers,  nearly  6,000  In  number,  to  aid  In 
the  care  and  repatriation  of  tboae  millions  of 
displaoad  persons  who  wen  liberated  In 
former  enemy  territory. 

All  this,  however.  Is  only  tha  beginning. 
What  we  do— or  fall  to  do— within  tha  next 
critical  fl  months  will  b«  the  real  test.  But 
in  this  we  are  facing  despende  problems- 
many  of  which  are  beyond  our  preaent  con- 
trol. 

Basically,  what  we  are  up  against  U  tha 
problem  of  ttcuring  the  actual  supplies  which 
must  be  shipped  now.  or  within  the  next  few 
months.  If  we  are  to  meet  Burope's  fateful 
deadline.  Let  me  make  It  clear :  UNRRA  can- 
not commandeer  these  needec  supplies.  We 
are  completely  dependent  upi  n  the  willing- 
ness of  the  United  Nations  themselves  to  al- 
locate a  sufficient  portion  of  their  own  re- 
sources to  ensble  us  to  meet  o  it  schedules. 

These  schedules  tor  the  remaining  6 
monllis  of  this  year  cnll  for  3. BOS, 000  metric 
tons  of  supplies,  valued  ol  ovei  SOOO.OOO.OOO— 
or  more  than  three  times  tho  amount  that 
has  already  gone  through  ojr  hands.  To 
procure  theae  supplies  we  are  having  to  deal 
with  deficiencies,  soma  of  tirm  grave,  in 
clothing,  textiles,  fuel,  raw  material,  and 
transport.    But  our  greatest  concern  Is  food. 

Bo  far  only  one  thing  la  encouraging:  Wa 
can  probably  get  all  tha  wheat  that  Is  needed. 
Provided  we  obtain  enough  shipping  and 
port-reception  capacity.  It  should  l>e  possible 
at  an  early  date  for  the  liberated  countrlea 
to  abolish  or  lessen  the  ratlcnlng  of  bread. 
But  cereal  Is  about  the  only  food  Item  now 
In  abundant  aupply. 

Man.  however,  cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 
Re  must  have  some  meaauro  of  animal  or 
vegetable  fata  and  of  animal  proteins — 
meats,  fish,  dairy  producta,  eggs.  For  the 
last  half  of  IMS,  we  aaked  for  726,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  as  tha  minimum  require- 
ments of  those  European  countries  receiving 
UNRRA's  assistance.  But  what  was  tha  re- 
sult? Prom  Canada  we  were  promised  only 
ao.000.000  pounds  of  canned  meat  and  10,- 
000,000  pounda  of  canned  blood  aauaage. 
These  were  delivered.  From  the  United 
States,  wa  were  promised  100,000,000  pouivds 
of  canned  pork  and  100,000,900  pounds  of 
fat  cute  of  pork.  But  here  wo  have  received 
actual  dellverlea  of  leaa  than  9  noo.ooo  pounds 
Of  the  former  and  11,000,000  pounds  of  tha 
latter,  Tha  remainder  of  tha  allocation  haa 
been  eanoeltd  ind  we  are  now  told  we  oan 
have  uo  more  meat  of  any  sort  from  the 
United  BUtes  for  the  eurrem  quarter, 

Forty-four  million  pounds  of  meat  prod- 
ucts an  far  granledi  out  of  thi  mlninuim  of 
TM,00o.ooo  needed. 

from  all  the  supplying  eour  tries  we  aaked 
for  888,000.000  pounda  of  canned  nah  to  eover 
our  neada  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1I48. 
We  have  been  granted  only  88,COO,000  pounda. 
Wf  MlMd  tor  the  whole  mllii  powder  and 


dried  egga  for  bablea  and  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers.  We  were  told  we  could 
have  one  of  either  of  these  essential  Items. 
For  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  we  asked 
for  la.SOO  tons  of  evaporated  milk  and  got 
leaa  than  half  of  that  amount.  For  the  aame 
period  we  aaked  for  14,000  tons  of  condensed 
milk  and  got  only  1,194  tone. 

Toward  the  minimum  reqturements  of  fats, 
for  the  last  0  months  of  1046,  we  have  not  yet 
received  the  allocation  of  a  single  pound, 
I,ately  we  have  had  renewed  and  most  dis- 
stresNlng  nppenls  for  shipments  of  fat  to 
CxechuatovakiB,  Uraece,  Poland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. We  have  had  to  cable  denials,  be- 
cause tha  supplying  countries  hava  made  no 
fats  available. 

What  Is  the  antiwrr?  Without  question, 
the  people  of  the  supplying  cotintriea  are 
faced  with  unscctistomed  shortnge*  in  food 
and  other  supplies,  Tlie  first  Instinct  Is  to 
guard  Jealously  those  supplies  for  their  own 
people.  But  In  actual  fact  they  atlll  have  an 
abundance  that  to  the  famished  people  of 
liberated  Rtirope  must  seem  like  the  wildest 
sort  of  luxury. 

Take  dairy  products  alone.  Here  In  tha 
United  Btatea,  for  instance,  we  consume  vast 
amounts  of  fluid,  eondensad  and  evaporated 
milk,  and  Ice  cream.  Surely  each  of  us  could 
do  without  1  pint  of  milk  a  month.  If  all 
of  us  would  Rive  up  1  pint  a  month  of  milk, 
UNHRA  rould  meet  Its  achedulea  for  the  criti- 
cal last  half  of  1046.  Yet  millions  of  babies, 
young  children,  and  mothers  In  Burope  are 
dented  this  essential  to  their  health  and 
well-being. 

A  week  ago.  at  San  Francisco,  the  United 
Natlona  signed  a  great  charter  of  Interna- 
tional security.  But  that  Charter  Is  as  yet 
only  a  promise,  If  the  liberated  countrlea  of 
Europe  fall  prey  to  famine  and  peatllenoe, 
there  can  be  no  aecurit)  for  any  of  ua.  Our 
responsibility  la  clear.  Wa  of  the  United 
Nations,  who  have  suffered  least  from  the 
cataclysm  of  wor,  must  take  steps  now  to 
provide  out  of  our  resources  the  means  to 
meet  this  desperate  crisis.  This  requires 
supplies.  Kindly  expresaioiui  will  not  feed 
empty  stomacha.  Yuu  can't  avert  starvation 
without  food. 

To  cope  with  atarvatlon  In  the  liberated 
lands,  I  submit  that  Ave  actions  should  be 
token,  and  taken  now,  by  tha  unlnvaded 
United  Nations.    They  are: 

1.  Of  the  40.000,000  cases  of  evaporated 
milk,  now  t)elng  consumed  snnually  in  the 
United  Btatea.  at  least  ao  percent  should  ba 
set  aside  for  the  underfed  babies  and  chU- 
dren  of  all  the  liberated  countrlea  of  war- 
torn  Europe.  Another  3,000.000  cases  of  con- 
denaed  milk  should  be  made  available  by 
cutting  down  the  suppUee  now  devoted  to 
ice  cream  and  other  uaea.  Furthermore,  the 
production  of  whole  milk  powder  for  lib- 
-erated  sreaa  should  be  required  In  every 
country,  like  Canada  and  the  United  Btatea, 
which  has  the  equipment  to  produce  It. 

a.  Several  million  heads  of  the  expanded 
cattle  populotlon  of  tho  supplying  countrlea 
should  be  put  Into  tin  cans  for  immediate 
export  to  hungry  Europe. 

S.  A  amall  decreaaa  In  the  consumption  of 
fats  in  each  of  the  supplying  countriM 
should  be  initiated  in  order  to  turn  tha  drab 
bread  and  potato  diet  of  Burope  Into  a  tol- 
erable one. 

4.  Boap  rationing  should  be  instituted  to 
provide  Burope  with  sulBoient  suap  to  com- 
bat fllth  and  epidemic  dlNase, 

8.  Bach  nation  shotild  adopt  as  part  of  Its 
food  policy  the  denniiP  principle  that  It  will 
contribute  Its  fair  share  to  ths  needa  of  tha 
HuRrrtng  peoples  in  the  liberated  landa,  even 
though  this  will  unduubtedly  call  for  consid- 
erable aacrinoe, 

Only  by  such  meaaures  ean  we  of  tlis 
United  Nations  redeem  oitf  pledge  to  the  lib- 
erated eouniiies  uf  lurope.  Only  by  suoB 
means  can  wt  hope  to  win  the  Artt  irtAl 
battle  u(  the  poaee. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
Jim  Crow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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Mr  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Labor  RelAtlons  Board  has 
in  three  recent  decisiona  delivered  a 
series  of  vicious  AttAcka  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  IndustriAl  domocrAcy.  Con- 
cretely, the  BoArd  hAs  held  that  a  Ubor 
organl/ntlon  is  entitled  to  ccrtinratlon 
under  the  NstlOhAl  Labor  RelallonH  Act 
even  though  it  excludes  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  aegregates  thrm  in 
Jim  Crow  locals.  The  Board  ju.siinrs 
its  decisions  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
not  Interfere  with  a  union's  membership 
practices  as  long  as  the  union  under- 
takes to  represent  everyone  wllhln  the 
unit  fairly.  An  agency  of  the  United 
StAtcH  Qovernment  hAs  Announced  thAt 
It  will  lend  the  authority  of  the  United 
SlHies  aovernment  lo  n  union  which  dis- 
criminates on  the  bn.ils  of  race.  Tho 
Bnard'.s  decision,  bocau.se  It  lends  ofRclal 
sanction  to  discriminatory  race  prac-  . 
tices.  raises  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tion.'). Moreover,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax  on 
the  Negro  people  as  well  as  unsound  in 
terms  of  trade-union  realities. 

The  Board's  asKumptlon  that  a  Negro 
who  is  barred  from  membership— hence 
barred  from  pArtlcipntlon  In  such  funda- 
mental mutters  as  the  (urinntlun  of  pol- 
icy, the  oloctlon  of  union  ofBcers,  pArtlc- 
ipAtlon  in  union  conventions— can  still 
hope  to  enjoy  equal  representation  with 
the  whites  who  are  free  of  such  handi- 
caps is  farfetched  And  fAntAsllc.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  political  de- 
mocracy that  fair  representation  for  all 
citizens  is  insured  by  their  right  to  pAr- 
ticipAte  in  the  election  of  ofBcers  And 
in  the  formulation  of  political  policy. 
Where  a  political  or  trade-union  repre- 
sentative is  free  of  the  responsibility  for 
accounting  to  those  whom  he  is  under 
a  duty  to  represent  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  no  control  over  him,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  fair  representation  is  impos- 
sible. 

This  in  true  not  only  in  the  situation 
in  which  a  Negro  is  barred  from  trade 
union  membership,  but  it  is  Also  truo 
where  he  is  segreggted  in  his  member- 
ship. SegregAtion  violates  the  lundn- 
mental  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  tho 
craft  upon  which  eflectlve  collective  bar- 
gaining is  premised.  It  is  not  only  offon- 
slve  AS  A  mAtter  of  simplt  domocrAcy  to 
plAoe  A  Negro  In  a  sepArAto  IooaI.  which 
li  totAlly  unrelAted  to  Any  trAde  union 
objective,  but  it  denies  him  the  full  bme- 
fltN  of  collective  bargAlnlng  which  tho 
NallonAl  LAbor  RelAtlons  Act  U  suppoeed 
to  promotf. 

Tht  first  of  these  ihrtt  ombi,  OmmtbI 
Motors  Corp..  Caso  No,  U-li-lU0.  Ar^d 
so  forth.  OAmo  up  in  this  manner:  Tht 
United  llfotrtoal  Workers  CIO.  oon- 
tendtd  that  tht  BoAfd  should  not  ptrmtt 
tht  IBIW  And  tht  JAM.  Uit  AFL  unions, 
to  bt  on  tht  baUot  in  a  propoitd  tloctioa 
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uniu  rMnnimit  of  white 
and  NfRro  empIoypM  on  the  r round  that 
tbry  did  not  take  Necroes  into 
•Mp.  At  th4>  hearing  the  trial 
excluded  the  evidence  offered  by  the  UE. 
After  the  dose  of  the  hearins  the  UE 
protested  thia  action  before  the  Board 
and  filed  a  motion,  which  In  effect  re- 
rxewed  its  reiiuest  to  have  the  evidence 
taken.  The  Board  denied  this  request 
M  follows: 

Ttm  T71  aU«ic«  that  the  lAM  und  the  IBEW 
rafUM  to  adanlt  to  nwiharihlp  Nccroes  etn- 
yioyed  by  the  company  and  thereXore  sboiUd 
aot  be  permitted  to  partlrtpate  In  any  elec- 
tloci  which  thii  Board  migbt  order.  The  lAU 
and  tht  LBXW  ha«  each  stated  on  the  record 
thit  "It  has.  doe«.  tnd  will  represent  all  em- 
ployees of  the  unit  declared  appropriate  for 
•oHectlve  bar^alnlnc"  by  the  Board.  We 
eoDstrue  such  representations  as  baring  been 
made  In  accordance  with  the  constituents 
of  the  lAM  and  the  IBKW  which,  as  observed 
from  provisions  oX  these  documents  In 
»us  Board  oases  Involving  theae  organ- 
do  nst  sanction  discrimination  by 
an  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
Bowrver.  i;  th«>  lAM  and  the  IBEW  are  certt- 
fled  and  It  is  later  shown,  upon  appropriate 
aaotkin.  that  either  on^an  Izatlon  baa  denied 
adequate  representation  to  any  employae  be- 
eOBM  oX  hla  race,  eolor,  creed,  or  national 
cefKtn,  we  shall  consider  such  discriminatory 
practice  as  grounds  for  rescinding  the  certifi- 
cation. 

It  i.s  obvioas,  from  the  decision,  that 
the  Board  considers  it  unnecessary  for  a 
union  to  take  into  membership  all  em- 
ployees which  th*>  union  represents  by 
virtue  of  having  been  certified  by  tlie  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  fact 
that  such  exclusion  is  based  on  race  or 
color  is  apparently  immaterial  to  the 
Board. 

The  .«;econd  of  the  three  cases  is  the 
Atlanta  Oak  PloorinPT  Co..  Case  No.  10- 
R-1464.  In  that  case  a  petition  was  filed 
by  white  and  colored  locals  of  the  United 
Bfrotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America.  AFL.  The  contention  was 
made  to  the  Board  that  these  two  un- 
ions, one  represent inc  white  employee"?, 
and  the  other  colored  employees  could 
properly  function  hi  a  single  unit.  The 
employer  objected  to  this  procedure  on 
the  ground,  among  others: 

The  **unlons  engage  In  Illegal  and  dlscrlm- 
tnatory  segragaUoo  of  employees  on  the  sole 
bads  of  raca  and  eolor  in  contravention  of  the 
natloaal  polley  a*  tapreeecd  by  the  Ptsaldsnt 
of  the  Unltad  States  in  Executive  Order*  MOa 
and  0346.  and  In  violation  at  Xttm  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstuuttcn  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

As  to  this  argument,  the  Board  con- 
cluded ; 

As  fo  the  second  reason  urged  we  are  unable 
to  sfree  that  the  sef^regation  Into  aeparate 
local*  Is  per  ae  a  form  of  racial  discrimina- 
tloo  In  violation  of  the  national  policy  and 
c(  Vbm  flXth  amendment.  In  tiie  Bethlehem - 
case  we  were  confronted  with  a 
•what  aoalogou*  situation.  It  there  ap- 
peared that  th*  Donwhlta  workers  who  came 
aUhln  the  Jurt.sdictlonal  clalnas  of  the  Boiler- 
Bsakers'  Union,  whUe  not  denied  memt>ershlp 
Ui  that  union,  were,  D«v«lhcle«*.  segregated 
Into  separate  to-called  auxiliary  locals.  Since 
the  pcUtion  of  Bay  Cities  Metal  Tradts  Covm- 
cU.  he.etn  called  the  ccuucl.  had  not  hsted 
tlv»«  auxiliary  ioc«i;>  a&  among  the  affiliated 
locals  raprasented  by  it  lu  the  proceeding,  it 
w»  contended  that  the  council*  peuuon 
•hould  ba  diainlssett.  After  the  hearing  in 
ttMt  caae  the  council  amoved  and  was  grantad 
parmlaalon  to  amend  iu  petition  by  exprcariy 
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This  case  stands 
that  groups  in  one 
be  properly 
unions  purely  on  th< 
or  color.    It  is  a  cler 
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All  parttc*  are  agree  1 
the  basis  of  racial  unii^ 
ing  plant  should  be  a 
this  Board  is  committed 
the  color  or  race  of  e: 
vant  and  extraneous 
mining,  in  any  case, 
the  purposes  of  collect 
Ing   Matter  of   V.  S.  4edd 
NLRB  382.) 

Following  the  original  decision  an  elec< 
ticn  was  held  betweea  an  AFL  union  and 
a  CiO  union.  The  AFL  union  won  the 
election.  Immediately  thereafter  a  sep- 
arate union  was  orginized  for  the  Ne- 
proes.  and.  as  found  ay  the  Board  in  its 
decision.  Negro  emplo  'ees  were  compelled 
to  Join  it  \1  they  de&ii  ed  union  represen- 
tation. The  CIO  uficn  protested  this 
action  to  the  Board. 
and  a  report  issued  by  a  trial  examiner, 
finding  that  the  Ne  ;ro  employees  had 


been  discriminated  against,  resulting 
from  this  compulsory  segregation.  The 
Board,  in  effect,  reversed  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  trial  examiner  and 
followed  its  decision  in  the  Atlanta  Oak 
Flooring  case,  to  Uie  effect  that  compuN 
sory  seprgation  of  Negroes  into  a  separate 
union  was  proper. 

The  Board's  supplemental  decision  in 
the  Larus  case  quite  clearly  repudiates 
the  language  in  the  first  decision  quoted 
above  and  reinforces  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  Atlanta  Oak  Flooring  case. 
The  decision  means  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Board  found  that  there  had  been 
discrimination  and  that  the  AFL  had 
violated  the  terms  of  the  Board's  pre\1ous 
decision,  no  action  of  any  kind  would 
be  taken  against  the  AFL's  continued 
representation  of  Negro  employees  on 
the  very  same  basis  that  the  Board  seems 
to  find  was  violative  of  its  decision.  To 
the  contrary,  the  Board  clearly  states 
that  it  does  not  consider  compulsory 
segregation  into  white  and  colored 
unions  a  practice  banned  by  the  Board 
or  the  Wagner  Act.  Thus  says  the 
Board : 

If  the  AFL  desires  to  file  a  new  petition 
it  may  do  so  In  the  name  of  Local  219  and 
219-B  as  Joint  petitioners.  This  will  bring 
the  petition  within  the  premises  laid  down 
lu  a  recent  decision  in  the  Atlanta  Oak  Floor- 
ing case  and  within  the  views  here  expressed. 

Consideration  of  the  three  cases,  and 
particularly  the  General  Motors  case, 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the  AFL  is  no 
longer  under  the  burden  of  even  setting 
up  segregated  or  Jim  Crow  locals  for 
Negroes.  Of  course,  if  it  so  desires,  it 
may  set  up  segregated  locals  functioning 
jointly  with  white  locals,  as  was  done  in 
the  Atlanta  Oak  Flooring  and  Larus 
cases. 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Board  did  not  deem  it  necessary  even  to 
Insist  upon  this  requirement  in  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  case,  it  would  seem  that  it 
does  not  consider  an  offer  of  even  class 
B  membership  neces.sary  in  order  to 
entitle  unions  to  represent  all  persons  in 
the  unit  found  appropriate  by  the  Board. 

These  decisions  of  the  Board  not  only 
depart  from  a  long  line  of  its  own  deci- 
sions, but  <»re  cleanly  inconsistent  with 
constitutional  guaranties  to  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  recent  de- 
cisions in  the  Steele,  Tunstall  and  Rail- 
way Mail  Association  cases,  has  clearly 
indicated  a  trend  definitely  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Board.  Undoubtedly  an  ap- 
propriate case,  if  presented  to  the  Court, 
would  result  in  an  overturning  of  the 
Board's  approval  of  class  B  status  or 
no  stattis  at  all  for  Negroes. 


People  ol  California  Support  Charter  of 
UnUed  Natioju 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirOCNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK 

SaturdaM.  July  21.  194S 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  sute  of  California  are  over- 
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whelmlngly  In  favor  of  havlnj  the  United 
States  sign  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  far  as  I  can  tell  from  editorial 
opinions,  from  other  similar  sources,  and 
from  correspondence. 

I  do  not  mean  by  that  statement  that 
the  people  of  California,  nor  t.'ielr  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  jo  far  as  1 
know,  think  that  we  can  reiich  perfec- 
tion and  peace  in  one  short  step,  simply 
by  a  signature  on  a  piece  of  paper.  We 
have,  however,  a  vital  stake  ii  the  issue; 
we  are  realists,  and  we  are  readers  of 
history. 

We  have  a  stake  in  this  because  Cali- 
fornia has  a  thou.sand  miles  of  coast  line. 
When  the  Japs  hit  Pearl  Harbor,  that 
was  news  to  the  people  of  the  East,  but 
to  the  i>eople  of  the  west  ccast,  it  was 
marked  "personnel  and  urjjent."  We 
could  have  been  the  next  stop,  if  it  were 
even  a  stop.  We  know  that  friendship 
and  peace  with  the  Orient  is  a  vital  factor 
in  world  peace.  So  we  welcome  and  ap- 
prove any  measures  which  lead,  by  the 
way  of  agreement,  arbitration,  and  ac- 
cord, toward  that  end. 

We  are  realists.  Wt  belie:e  that  to- 
ward any  goal,  big  or  Uttle,  there  must 
be  a  first  step.  The  San  Pranolsco  Char- 
ter seems  to  be  a  long  step.  We  are  tre- 
mendously encouraged  in  that  fact.  We 
know  that  the  success  of  the  idea,  and  the 
possibilities  of  peace,  rest  with  the  na- 
tions themselves,  not  with  the  words  of 
the  charter,  but  we  want  the  United 
States  to  assume  the  leadership  in  world 
affairs,  and  always  and  historically  to- 
ward peace,  to  »  hich  we  think  this  Nation 
Is  entitled.  We  think  we  shoald  assume 
that  leadership:  It  Ls  our  obligation,  as 
well  as  o\ir  opportiuiity.  We  i  hlnk  sign- 
ing the  Charter  is  the  first  acceptance 
of  this  obligation,  and  that  all  the  world 
Is  watchii^  us. 

We  are  readers  of  history.  There  was 
the  same  unrest  and  confusim  in  1787 
among  the  new  colonies  thf.t  there  is 
now  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  Just  on  a  bigger  scale  there  are 
definite  similarities,  and  some  marked 
differences.  The  latter  requiie  recogni- 
tion, but  do  not  necessarily  spoil  the 
similarities. 

The  people  were  fearful.  There  was 
Inflation.  Currency  break-down  was 
threatened.  State's  debts  were  unpaid. 
The  machinery  of  government  was 
broken  down.  Ale::ander  Hamiliton  sug- 
gested the  calling  of  a  convention  to  draft 
a  constitution,  based  on  stronger  prin- 
ciples. There  was  then  the  same  fear  of 
central  government.  The  convention 
met  at  Annapolis,  In  1786.  Five  States 
sent  delegates.  A  second  convention  met 
in  Philadelphia  in  May  1787.  The  Ust  of 
delegates  was  the  list  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  Colonies,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions— Jefferson  was  in  France;  John 
Hancock  was  absent;  Patrick  Henry  was 
suspicious,  and  did  not  attend. 

That  Convention  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 
History  has  seemed  to  stress  the  differ- 
ences of  opinions.  Actually  the  agree- 
ments, according  to  Beard  in  his  Basic 
History,  were  more  numerous  than  the 
dissensions  and  compromises. 

That  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
new  -States"  in  1788  and  into  1790.  Del- 
aware. Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  had 
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ratified  It  in  17p7.  The  big  States  had 
been  fearful  of  the  voting  power  of  the 
smaller  States,  and  the  smaller  Btatea 
had  been  fearful  of  the  powers  given  the 
larger  States  by  the  ConMltutlon.  All  of 
them,  however,  signed  hopefully. 

You  have  already  recognised  the  »Im- 
llarltles  with  today.  The  machinery  of 
governments  has  broken  down:  there  is 
unrest  and  confusion.  The  people  are 
fearfiU  and  are  tired  of  war.  There  is 
Inflation.  Debts  are  not  paid.  Criticism 
and  concern  are  rising. 

Cordell  Hull  suggested  the  calling  of 
a  conference.  This  was  Dumbarton 
Oaks  In  1944.  Forty-four  nations  sent 
representatives. 

A  second  conference  met  In  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1945.  The  list  of  delegates  was  a 
list  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  with  some  exceptions. 
Churchill  was  in  England ;  De  Gaulle  was 
absent;  Stalin  was  suspicious,  and  almost 
refused  to  have  Molotov  attend.  All  were 
finally  represented.     - 

"Hiat  conference  wrote  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  Newspapers  have 
seemed  to  stress  the  differences  of  opin- 
ions; actually,  as  in  1787,  the  agreements 
were  more  numerous  than  the  dissen- 
siOTis  and  the  compromises. 

This  is  the  Charter  which  now  comes 
to  the  nations  individually  for  ratifica- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  indicate  why  the 
people  of  California  are  interested,  and 
overwhelmingly  want  it  ratified.  I  have 
tried  to  suggest  why  it  is  that  the  Cali- 
fornia representatives  in  the  Congres,  in 
both  Houses,  almost  without  exception, 
support  ratification,  and  support  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his 
desire  for  ratification. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
wts  not  perfect  in  1787.  If  it  had  been, 
there  would  have  been  no  immediate  need 
for  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10  amend- 
ments. The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  off  to  a  better  start.  Its  future 
is  now  in  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the 
peace-loving  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
in  that  group,  and  among  these  peoples, 
I  want  the  United  States,  and  I  feel  that 
California  wants  the  United  States,  to 
take  immediate  leadership. 


The  Russophobes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TCNKTISSKZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAU\T3l.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Heard  to  the  editor  and  published 
In  the  Chattanooga  Times  and  six  other 
leading  newspapers.  In  this  letter  the 
writer  comments  on  the  price  of  failure 
of  powers  to  work  together  and  I  feel  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  people.  The 
letter  Is.  as  follows: 

Tour  Mr.  liarqtna  ChDds  say*  that  Senator 
Hawkis.  at  Raw  Jttuty.  addressing  aa 
audience  of  American  soldiers  In  Rome, 
asked :  'How  would  you  like  to  nnlsh  the  war 
fighting  RusslaT" 


There  ut  nont  ao  blind  at  thort  who  will 
not  Me. 

Apparantly,  obtiwud  by  Monomic  or  idMi- 
loglcnl  Idiocy,  certain  magaalnes.  columnlate, 
and  commentatora  art  parroting  the  Hitler- 
Ooebbels  line  In  an  effort  to  cieuto  resent- 
ment m  this  country  sgalnst  Rumns.  In 
Englnnd  the  snmc  rlements  iir«  busy  with  the 
same  objective  in  new. 

Appnrrntly  they  sre  determined  thst 
Englnnd  nnd  the  United  Sutes  shall  go  to 
war  with  Russia. 

Anyone  who  understands  the  preaent  world 
Bittiatlon  knows  that  England,  the  United 
States,  and  RviBsta.  ctx)per«tlng  enthus'lRxtl- 
CBlly,  will  Ond  It  almost  impossible  to  ftabllhee 
conditions  and  maintain  peace  In  the  world. 
And  that  failure  to  stabUtee  world  conditions 
will  force  Europe  and  Asia.  Including  Iirdln, 
Burma,  and  China,  into  the  Russian  orbit. 

This  would  give  Russia  eventual  economic 
and  military  control  over  1.400,000.000  people. 
Including  300,000,000  men  of  military  age:  a 
fact  that  should  give  patise  to  these  self- 
Inflated  master  race  Anitlo- American.  anti- 
Russian  propagandists— but  will  not.  Mad- 
men, fearing  a  mythical  red  peril,  they  do 
not  see  the  actual  Asiatic  peril  from  which 
only  fair  dealing  with  the  Orient  and  honest 
cooperation  with  Russia  In  building  and 
maintaining  peace  can  save  and  protect 
England  and  the  United  States  from  even- 
tual destruction.  , 

The  evidence  of  this  Is  so  clear  that  only 
the  Ignorant  or  willful  fall  or  refuse  to  see 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
cooperate  with  Russia. 

Moscow  Is  now  32  hours  by  air  from  Wash- 
ington, and  qualified  experts  say  that  within 
5  years  we  shall  fly  through  the  stratosphere 
100  miles  above  the  earth  at  1.000  miles  an 
hour. 

Taking  off  froih  Alaska,  our  planes  can  then 
reduce  Russian  cities  to  rubble  In  1  to  6 
hours.  Also,  taking  off  from  Siberia.  Russian 
planes  can  then  reduce  American  cities.  In- 
cluding Chattanooga,  Washington.  New  York, 
and  Boston,  to  rubble  In  I  to  6  hours. 

But.  all  the  rellaMe  evidence  we  can  get 
Indicates  that  Ruaala  wants  only  peace  and 
security,  and  is  determined  to  ffet  peace  and 
aecurlty  If  It  is  humanly  possible — despite 
difficulties  created  by  her  enemies  here  and 
abroad 

The  Russians  are  Intelligent,  honorable 
men — not  fools  or  knaves.  In  the  name  at 
common  sense,  shall  we  allow  fanaUct,  pro- 
fearional  red-baiters  or  can»er  dlplomaU  who 
are  without  unHentandtRg  of  the  irresistible 
evolutionary  forces  that  iire  changing  the 
world,  to  f  ecelve.  confuse,  and  prevent  us 
from  cooperating  with  Rti:»sla  In  rebuilding 
clvUiiation? 

Russia's  achievements,  during  the  past  35 
years.  Including  her  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war.  Indicates  her  Oorernment  to  be  ef- 
ficient. For  15  years  every  Russian  boy  haa 
been  taught  to  exerctae  initiative.  That, 
plus  efficient  economic  organisation.  Is  why 
Russia  was  able  to  save  herself,  save  England, 
give  the  United  States  time  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  and  chase  Hitter  Into  Sheol — or 
Spain. 

Let  him  that  hath  an  eu  to  hear,  hear. 

C.  W.  HsAso. 

East  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Dr.  Tu^ell  aad  tkc  Sugar  Skortage 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  xuJNots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

SatuTdaw.  July  21.  IMS 

Mr.   CHURCH.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  on 
Dr.  Tujfwell  and  the  sugar  shortage  from 
the  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  July  20. 

1945: 

NoaooT's  rusiNCss 

Dr.  Rexford  Guy  Tugwell.  the  doctrinaire  of 
tbe  early  days  of  the  New  Deal  revolution,  ex- 
plained a  bit  about  the  sugar  shortage  th« 
day.  Dr.  Tugwell  u  Governor  of  Puerto 
9,  normally  a  major  source  of  American 
sugar  suppUea.  In  1943.  when  the  U-boats 
were  sinking  a  great  number  of  ships  In  tbe 
Atlantic  and  Caribbean.  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Inhabitants  of  some  of  the  other  Inlands 
were  cut  off  from  their  normal  food  imports. 
Dr  Tugwell  and  his  aaaociates  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Islands  Commission,  decided  to  do 
something  about  It 

They  had  a  meeting  at  which  they  were 
Informed  through  four  New  Deal  departments 
that  there  were  ample  supplies  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  and  that  no  ships  wotild  be 
available  to  move  sugar  crops  to  this  country. 
A  little  planning  was  indicated,  and  Dr.  Tug- 
well is.  if  nothing,  a  planner. 

The  plan  was  to  convert  stigar  acreage  to 
food  crops  so  that  the  islanders  might  eat. 
It  went  Into  effect  in  1943.  when  the  subma- 
rines had  been  brought  under  control.  It 
was.  on  paper,  a  good  plan,  but  it  didn't  work. 
The  sugar  acreage  wasn't  adapted  to  growing 
l.xxl  crops,  but  Dr.  Tugwell  prefers  to  think 
ifitkt  the  failure  was  the  result  of  "sabotage" 
by  the  big  svigar  producers. 

"By  the  following  year,"  explained  the  doc- 
tor, "the  ahlpplns;  sboitage  had  eased  and 
the  submarine  menaee  had  largely  passed. 
Full  sugar  production  should  then  have  been 
reestablished,  but  that  wasn't  the  business 
of  the  Commission.  Our  work  was  done. 
Production  should  have  been  resumed,  but 
that  wasn't  our  business.  As  it  turns  out,  it 
appears  to  have  been  nobody's  business" 

In  any  event,  sugar  stopped  coming  up  from 
the  lalADds  in  volume.  Production  has  still 
to  be  resumed  at  full  scale  because  of  a 
shortar-  in  fertilizer  that  should  have  been 
sent  from  the  United  States.  That,  said  Dr. 
TUgwell.  was  tbe  business  of  the  AAA.  Now 
that  tbe  fertilizer  at  last  is  being;  sent,  it  has 
been  ordered  rationed  for  next  year  on  the 
basis  of  this  year's  short  sugar  crop.  All  Dr. 
Tugwell  had  to  say  about  that  was.  "The  reg- 
ulations are  made  in  Washington."  The  first 
of  the  New  Deal  planners  seems  to  have  been 
licked  by  planning. 

Perhaps  housewives  who  are  being  deprived 
of  their  canning  sugar  now  and  told  that 
the  sugar  shortage  may  continue  for  another 
^  years  understand  things  a  little  bit  better 
•ftsr  hearUig  Dr.  Tugwell's  deposition.  It 
certainly  is  a  comfort  to  know  that  the  prob- 
lem is  nobody's  business. 


MentaiM's  Unexcelled  Record  io  the 
Seventii  War  Loan  Drire 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  BIUNSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  194S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  this  Houses  recesses  for  the 
sunyner  months,  I  am  both  proud  and 
happy  to  call  to  your  attention  the  record 
made  by  Montana  in  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  drive.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD  the  final  report  of  the  Montana  War 
Pmance  Committee  covering  this  drive 


and  also  the  nam^s  of  the  district, 
county,  and  Seventh '  Var  Loan  chairmen 
who  comprise  its  mei  abership.  To  each 
and  every  one  of  thei  n  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  a  jcp  well  done  and  a 
spirit  of  Americanism  unexcelled.  They 
and  all  Montana  havi  done  their  share  in 
furnishing  the  men,  the  money,  and  the 
resources  to  carry  tl^is  country  onward 
to  final  victory: 

MONTANA  WAS  ITNANdB  COMMnTEZ  FINAL 


anything  else.  Is  testimony  that  the  470.000 
Montanans  have,  to  quote  Secretary  Morgen- 
thau.  "fulfilled  a  covenant  with  our  fighting 
men  and  reaflOrmed  yotir  faith  in  American 
freedom." 

Montana's  total  sales  in  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  were: 


(Sales  to  Ju  y  7.  1945) 
He  uEna, 


WORK-CRS 


bot  1 


t  :ee  < 
m  ?ssage 


tnd 


knew 


C  od 


Fellow    Bond 
take  particular  pride 
Seventh  War  Loan 
We  of  the  State  comml 
to  send  you  this  final 
along  with  the  figures, 
maps.     The  national  d 
ble.  in  his  final  Sevenili 
to  State  organizations 

"This  amazing  record 
and  the  greatest  sale  c 
in  the  face  of  current 
testimony  to  the  loyal 
courage  of  the  War 
splendid  leadership  an 
tion  are  responsible  foi 
has  reversed  trends, 
cency,  and  turned  a 
into  an  overwhelming 
Such  a  victory  cannot 
by  any  who  do  not 
proud  beyond  words 

Montana  was  the  first 
E  bond  quota,  thus 
first  in  tJie  Third,  Fourth 
to  make  it  five  straight 

Montana  was  the  firs 
quotas. 

Montana  ranks  first 
119  8  percent,  colsely 
bama,  and  Wyoming 

Montana  E  sales  per 
national    per    capita 
probably  Iowa  and  Nebr4ska 
tana's  figure.) 

Montana's  per-capita 
from  the  beginning  of 
1941.  through  the  Sev 
is   1335,    which    ranlu 
States;  national  total  I 

The    most    outstandl  ig 
every  county  in  Montana 
every  quota.     Montana"  i 
represent  1.017.422  t25 
bonds  or  254.360  $75  boi^ds 


July  14.  1945. 

:    Montanans    can 

n   the  result   of  the 

State  and  National. 

deem  it  a  privilege 

of  appreciation 

analyses,  and  graphic 

rector,  Ted  R.  Gam- 

War  Loan  message 

declared : 

n  sales  to  individuals 

E  bonds  In  history 

Renditions  Is  thrilling 

y,  perseverance,  and 

botid  volunteers.     Your 

your  fine  organlza- 

a  performance  that 

baktered  down  compla- 

liost  probable  failure 

smashing  success. 

Ije  fully  understood 

our  gang.     We  are 

bless  you." 

State  to  achieve  the 

relating  the  record  of 

Fifth,  and  Sixth 


State  to  achieve  all 


n  E  percentage  with 
followed  by  Iowa,  Ala- 
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i-eti 


County 


riiTBtrT  I,  GEOKGX  H. 
LKICK,  BAVai, 
CHAIRMAN 

Bbine 

Do 

Chouteau 

('brier 

Hill 

Liberty.. ,. 

rood  era .. 

Do 

Toole 

PISTtlCT  n.  ATIX  KB.- 
SON,  SIONKT.CBAU- 
UAN 


Carter 

Custer 

Dawson 

FsOdo 

OsrtsM 

MeOooe 

Powder  River 

rralrle. 

Richland 

Wihmii 


O.  M 

d( 

H.  F. 
E.  L. 
C.  B 
Tom 
E.  B. 


A.  £. 


a  • 


H.  B 
L.  B. 
Arth 
L.  K. 
Roy 
A.  W 
A.  W. 
W.  A 
Dr.  O, 


Quota 

Salci 

Percent 

E  bond  

$l^ooo.om 

9,000,000 

fi9,  i77,n?n 

ll.44V,»2 

119.8 

Other  individuiil... 

127.2 

Total  individual.. 
Corporation 

25.000. 000 
10.000.000 

3().63fi.3I2 
30.874.768 

122..'! 
308.7 

Total,  all  inves- 
tors  

35,000,000 

Cl.Sll.CfO 
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capita  were  $40.80: 

51.     (Oregon    and 

will  exceed  Mon- 


purchase  of  E  bonds 

war  finance,  May  1, 

th  War  Loan  drive 

Ixth   among   the   48 

per  capita.  $276. 

result    was    that 

met  and  exceeded 

E  bond  sales  alone 

Jonds  or  508.721  $50 

This,  more  than 


Men  and  women  from  Montana  serving  in 
the  armed  forces,  largely  those  overseas,  pur- 
chased through  their  military  organizations 
for  credit  of  Montana  and  their  home  coun- 
ties $1,254,000  in  E  bonds,  included  in  our 
figures. 

All  honor  to  the  leaders  of  the  national 
and  Montana  parade,  the  first  three  counties 
in  the  United  States  to  reach  their  E  quotas. 
Prairie,  Daniels,  and  Powder  River. 

District,  county,  and  Seventh  War  Loan 
chairmen,  listed  on  the  reverse  side,  provided 
brilliant  leadorship.  Our  special  State  chair- 
men—Mrs. J.  H.  Morrow,  women's  activities; 
J.  A.  English,  theaters:  O.  H.  Campbell,  16mm 
films,  and  P.  W.  Singer,  retail  merchants — 
have  done  outstanding  promotional  work. 

Success  can  be  chalked  up,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  tireless  efforts  of  everyone  of  the 
15.000  loyal  war  finance  workers  who  per- 
sonally contacted,  solicited  and  sold  the 
bonds.  These  workers  who  Include  bankers, 
postmasters,  other  Issuing  agents,  the  press 
and  radio,  merchants,  and  members  of  serv- 
ice, patriotic,  business,  civic,  agricultural  and 
labor  organizations  have  by  cooperative  ac- 
Iton  set  records  which  no  other  State  can 
equal.  We  salute  all  of  you.  knowing  full 
well  that  as  long  as  the  need  exists  Mon- 
tanans will  respond. 

A.  HraBAJtT, 

Chairman. 
Fred  J.  Martin, 

Executive  Director. 
Wm.  H.  Bartley, 
Executive  Vice  Chairman. 
R.  B.  Richardson, 

Vice  Chairman. 
ARTHtTR  Nelson, 

Associate  Director. 
EuciNK  W.  Savage, 

Associate  Director. 
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County  cbainnen 


Johnson 


Miller.... 
.^mle^son. 

Elwpll 

Vri^ht 

Emrick... 


Seventh  War  Lonn  chairmen 


Address 


Crumley- 


Albert 

Foster 

Schrumpf... 

Bills _. 

/  lezander .. 

Eynon......^ 

Heidel „ 

Bru  baker.... 

O.  Watklns.. 

Konn4n  Huiewood. 


D.  J.  Sias 

C.  H.  Dolven 

w.B.i^ti  ;.""!" 

O.  R.  Ruble 

J.  Torrence  Harvey. 

H.  K.  Newman 

Tom  W.  Noble 

Martin  Chandler... 


Wm.  M.  Lambert 

Claude  R.  Erickson. '.'.'.'.'.'. 


Rev.  George  Me.ver. 


John  Fricdiund 

John  Aye... 

A.  8.  Bruhaker....Iir" 

Frost  W.  Wilder 

Paul  A.  Fischer 


Chinook. 
Harlem. 
Fort  Benton. 
Cut  Bank. 
Havre. 
Chester. 
Conrad. 
Do. 
Shelby. 


Ekalaka. 

Miles  City. 

Olendiva. 

Baker. 

Jordan. 

Circle. 

Broad  OIL 

Terry. 

Sidney. 

Wibaui. 
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Montana  War  Finance  Committee — District,  county,  and  Seventh  War  Loan  chairmen — Con. 


County 


m^rmrrni.  thiooorr 

JACOBS.     MiaSOtLA, 
CIIAIKUAN 


Flathead 

(Iranite 

Lake    - 

I. in<}oin. ........._ 

M  iticrsL._ .- 

Mir<ritil.i..... 

Ravalli 

Saiitlcrs 

PI.sTRICT  rv.  OIOROB 
N  I.rNP.  RKSEBVK 
CHAIRMAN 

Danieli_ — 

Do 

Phillips 

RoOJieTelt.. 

s^heri«lan — 

Valley 

DI^TRITT  T,  rRB  W. 
roKD.  ORKAT  riixs, 
CHAIRMAN 

Brn.idwater 

Ca.v>Ade 

FeTKOS.....--— ... — • 

UoklM  Valley 

Judith  Basin 

I,rwt'!  nnd  Clark.. — 
Mcvher 


County  chairmen 


Seventh  War  Loan  chairmen 


Harry  C.  Keith 

Oeorge  Munpa"!.. 

H.  E.  01<won 

Mrs.  Jcs5i«  Facerberg. 

W.  A.  Besfwick 

Oakley  Coffee 

C.  H.  Raymond 

C.  II.  Riitenour 


P.  B.  Murphy 


Arthur  Overhy 

B.  Ci.  Paipo 

U.  Irving  Johnson. 


Reuben  Zie« 

E.K.Tayk* 

n.S.  Than« „ 

E.  L.  Johnson. . 


Address 


Mus'VlsbelL_.. 

retroleura 

Titon 

Wheatland , 

D1.STRICT  VI,  OEOBGE 
f.  HILL,  BLITE, 
CHAIRMAN' 


Beaverhead. 
l)ti'r  UkIbc. 
Jc'fliTson 

Do 

1)0 

Madison 

1)1 

Powell 

Silver  Bow. 


DI.STBICT  VII  B.M. 
UAKKI.S,  COLCVBLS. 
CBAIEMAN 

Bin  Horn 

Carbon — . 

nallatin 

Park 

Do 

Rosebud * 

Still  watM* . 

Sweet  Grass 

Treawro 

Yellowstone 


R.  G.  Monroe 

Carl  Boll— 

CarlHnlje 

J.  P.  Skrabafivn.. 


Mort  Sperrv 

Leo  C.  Oraybill.. 
C.  O.  Manning.. 
Harry  Hentoii... 
N.  B.  M.nttluws. 
K.  G.  Toompy... 
James  Hiffgins... 


John  McPherson_ 
Oei^rze  WaMrcp.. 
Arnold  Hanusa... 
L  3.  McguiUy.-. 


W.  W.  Hawkins. 

B.J.  Daniels 

Dan  Osmuudson. 

.....do ... 

do 

Hugh  Wakefield. 

do... 

Peter  Pauly 

Max  Dean 


J.T.  Sparling 

John  Lesselyong... 


Don  Tjos^em , 

C.  H.  Brocksmilh. 


J.  P.  Reams 

Karl  Toma'K;hoff. 
Aamn  Shull 


Fred  Ucinecke 


J.  A.  WIer 

Binbiseniriirrrr 


O.  B.  Silvcy 


Dr.  Howard  Griffin. 

A.  W.  RoNrf 

William  K.  Kobls... 
O.  H. Junod 


J.  J.  Ping 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Olcott 

Mrs.  Mabel  CruicksUauk. 

Joseph  Swindlehurst 

do 

Charles  Westpbal 

Mike  Davcy 

Dr.  D.  riaibom 

Ralph  Sharp 

V.  D.  Clark. 


Dao  Maddoi. 


J.  T.  Rykcs 

T.  J.  Wegener. 


L.  C.  Olmslead. 
Arthur  Lamey.. 


Kalispell. 

Phillpsburg. 

Pohon. 

Ubby. 

AHMrtoa. 

MiKwuls. 

Hamilton. 

Plains. 


Pcober. 

Ftaiville. 

Malta. 

Wolf  Point. 

Plentywood. 

Glasgow. 


Townsend. 

Great  Fall*. 

l/cwistown. 

Ryeffat*. 

Stanlord 

Helena. 

White  Sulphur 

Sprinffs. 
Roun<lup. 
Winnett. 
Choteau. 
Hartowton. 


Dinon. 

Anaconda. 

Clancy. 

Boulder. 

Whiieball. 

Ennis. 

Staaridaa. 

Deer  Lodge. 

Butte. 


Hardin. 
Red  LodtsB. 
Boscwan. 
Livingston. 

Do. 
Forsyth. 
Columbas. 
Bic  Timber. 
Hyshara. 
Billings. 


Promoting  and  Preserving  the  Health  of 
the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.JOEW.ERVIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
Impressed  for  a  long  time  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  must 
attend  to  many  arduous  details  which 
should  be  performed  by  someone  else. 

During  Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  day  on 
earth  he  was  busy  signing  appointments 
of  postmasters.  It  Is  necessary  for  the 
President  to  fix  the  fees  charged  by  for- 
tune tellers  in  the  area  of  the  Panama 


Canal.  Such  minor  details  constitute  a 
strain  upon  the  President's  health  and 
necessarily  Interfere  with  his  desire  to  at- 
tend to  more  important  matters. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  have  today 
introduced  in  the  House  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  dele- 
gate the  performance  of  such  duties  to 
any  officer  or  officers  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  designated  by  him  to  per- 
form such  duties. 

I  realize  that  it  might  be  better  if  the 
proposal  which  I  am  sponsoring  could 
specifically  designate  the  particular  du- 
ties to  be  assigned  and  it  may  be  that 
any  bill  which  may  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  approved  by  the  President 
may  specify  in  detail  the  arduous  duties 
which  may  be  delegated  by  him  to  some- 
one else.  However,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  sponsor  the  gen- 
eral idea  and  that  is  my  purpose  in  intro- 
ducing the  bill  in  question. 


Illusory  Women's  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAM  HOBBS 


or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  July  19, 
1945: 

IlXtreORT  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

We  have  always  had  difficulty  in  taking 
seriously  the  campaign  to  secure  equal  rights 
lor  women  by  amending  the  Constitution. 
However,  with  both  the  DemocraUc  and  Be- 
publican  Parties  on  record  in  favor  of  such 
an  amendment  and  the  present  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  approving  the  proposal. 
it  Is  no  longer  possible  to  assume  that  com- 
mon sense  will  save  us  from  the  folly  of 
Incorporating  a  mearUngiess  and  mischievous 
slogan  Into  our  basic  law. 

The  proposed  amendment  has  an  attrac- 
tively egalitarian  ring  that  may  commend  it 
to  the  thoughtless  because  it  proclaims  that 
"equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  aenied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex."  It  la 
only  when  we  undertake  to  find  out  Just 
what  this  amendment  would  do  for  women 
that  doubts  arise.  There  is  no  denying  that 
in  some  States  women  are  subject  to  legal 
jdlscriminatlons  that  should  be  abolished. 
But  in  contradistinction  to  such  discrimi- 
natory laws,  which  are  being  whittled  away 
year  by  year  under  the  pressure  of  an  in- 
creasingly enlightened  public  opinion,  there 
Is  a  vast  body  of  legislation  applicable  to 
women  that  is  primtarlly  protective  In 
character. 

Most  States  limit  the  number  of  hours 
women  may  work,  require  minimum  wages, 
and  provide  other  forms  of  protection  for 
their  health  and  efficiency.  Married  women 
and  widows  also  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment under  State  laws.  The  wife,  for  ex- 
ample, is  entitled  to  support  imder  State 
laws.  That  fact  alone  Justifies  difTerences 
in  laws  relating  to  the  property  rights  of 
men  and  women. 

Assuming  that  the  proposed  amendment 
might  succeed  In  effecting  complete  equality 
of  men  and  women  before  ths  law,  women 
would  soon  find  that  they  had  a  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  limited  gains.  For  the  effect  would 
be  to  eliminate  all  the  special  legislation 
designed  to  safeguard  women  In  Industry  and 
In  the  home  along  with  the  laws  that  are 
unfairly  discriminatory.  In  short,  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  equal  rights  amendment  h.ive 
set  up  standards  for  guidance  that  are  utterly 
unrealistic,  being  based  on  the  untenable  as- 
sumption that  women  are  in  a  position  to 
make  their  way  and  fend  for  themselves 
quite  as  well  as  men.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  the  working  women  how  false  that 
notion  is. 

The  handicaps — ^physical  and  social — under 
which  women,  especially  wage  earners,  labor 
are  often  formidable;  many  of  them  are 
purely  physical  handicaps  that  it  would  be 
sheer  folly  to  Ignore.  Others  are  an  out- 
growth of  prejudice  and  custom  that  legis- 
lation cannot  alter.  Only  time,  education, 
and  slowly  changing  public  opinion  can  as- 
sure women  a  perfectly  fair  deal  in  the  com- 
petitive rough  and  tumble  of  modern  life, 
even  in  those  occupations  for  which  they  are 
by  nature  and  training  well  fitted.  Hence, 
It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  major  labor  groups 
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•nd  ouutandlDC  women  leaders,  xucb  m  for- 
mer Secretory  of  Labor  Perkins,  who  are  In- 
timatelj  acquainted  with  labor  problems, 
actively  oppoalng  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. They  realize  that  equality  before  the 
law  la  worse  than  an  empty  formula. 

It  Is  un  InTltatlor  to  oppression  for  the 
law  to  disregard  differences  between  the 
4WMS  that  affect  earning  capacity  and  to  re- 
tatr^tctmate  allowance  for  the  different 
■QCitf  pofetona  of  men  and  women  as  mem- 
e(  fnslly  groups.  As  the  minority 
ibers  of  the  House  Judjciar>-  Committee 
"using  the  Constitution  for  a  broom 
with  which  to  sweep  away  Indlscrtminately 
th«  good  with  the  bad  is  neither  sound  law 
nor  SMM  behsTlor."  Where  State  laws  unjust 
to  womeu  exist,  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  their  revision  or  elimination;  that  Is, 
there  should  be  "a  separate  bill  for  a  sepa- 
rate 111." 

The  proposed  amendment  sets  up  no  let?'s- 
latlve  stsndarda  to  replace  existing  laws  It 
would  Invalidate.  It  Is  purely  negative  and 
essentially  destrtKtlve.  Nor  U  It  clear  what 
Is  meant  by  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
•naendinent  to  the  effect  that  "Congress  and 
the  several  States  shall  have  power  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation."  Conflict- 
iBg  Interpretations  and  endless  litigation 
wmld  be  the  result  of  Incorporating  any 
such  vague  amendment  Into  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  land.  However,  there  appears 
to  be  general  agreement  on  one  point:  the 
amendment  would  wipe  out  all  the  laws. 
8tat«  and  Federal,  that  .give  special  protec- 
to  voBien  and  would  also  make  ft  Im- 
to  provide  for  their  protection  In  the 
future,  without  extending  a  like  degree  of 
protection  to  men  who  may  not  desire  nor 
require  it. 


Admission  of  Italy  to  the  United  Nations 
as  an  Ally 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived petition.?  signed  by  hundreds  of 
dtisens  of  Italian  blood  from  my  district 
asking  that  Italy  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations  as  an  ally.  These  peti- 
tions repre.>ent  the  feelings  and  aspira- 
tions of  practically  every  American  citi- 
zen of  Italian  blood  or  birth,  and  a  state- 
ment of  those  aspirations  is  contained  in 
a  letter  which  I  have  recently  received 
from  Rev.  Alfred  DAliberti.  of  Steuben- 
ville.  Ohio,  who  is  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Rerosnitlon  of  Italy  as  an  ally 
by  the  United  Nations,  as  follows: 

Jm.T  S.  1945. 
Bon.  Kaat  R.  Lewis. 

CongrtMsman  from  Ohio. 

Washinffton.  D  C. 

DxMi  Sib:  Thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
yotir  personal  Interest  In  this  noble  aspira- 
tion of  the  large  group  of  cltlxens  of  Steu- 
benvlile  and  vicinity  (or  whom  we  speak. 

It  does  sound  preposterous  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  against  whom 
luly  declared  war  to  nonchalantly  extend  to 
that  aggressor  country  the  friendly  hand  of 
assistance.  The  right  thing  to  do  is  to  reduce 
h?r  to  a  mere  blot  on  the  map  by  completely 
ertiahing  her.  and  so  render  her  absolutely  in- 
capable ever  to  attempt  to  strike  again. 
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In  any  particular  form 
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Even  the  soldiers  who 
revolt  because  they 
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could  do:    Surrender 
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on  the  United  States. 
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Italy   is  now 
the  people  are  given 
will   mop  up   the   coun 
these  people  are  starvl|ig 
medicines,  old  clothing, 
are  pauperizing  the 
Ing  them  to  help  thema^l 

The  Italian  people  an 
east  for   food    and   sa 
uncertain,  is  peeved,  is 

We   don't    want   to 
arriving  too  late  with 
to  save  Italy  with 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to 
of  her  extreme  need, 
and  help. 

We  can  do  it,  and  It 
Respectfully  youri 
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Secretary. 


EXTENSION 


:ra. 


REM.ARKS 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  !3»RE£ENTATIVE3 

Saturday.  Jul  'j  21.  1945 

Mr.     LUTHER     A,     JOHNSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  transitiai  period  following 


the  end  of  hostilities 


in  Europe  leave* 


nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  Europe  In 
a  chaotic  state.  A  very  thoughtful  and 
informative  editorial  upon  this  subject 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  point- 
ing out  that  the  battle  against  Germany 
was  over,  but  the  battle  for  Europe  was 
still  to  be  won.  and  under  leave  granted, 
same  is  submitted  herewith: 

TO   FINISH   THE  JOB 

Every  returning  traveler  and  every  report 
from  Europe  harps  on  the  same  theme.  With 
increasing  urgency  they  tell  the  grim  story  of 
an  unfinished  war. 

From  France,  Italy.  Belgium.  Holland. 
Greece,  from  every  country  the  Allied  armies 
have  liberated,  come  disturbing  accounts  of 
himger,  stagnation,  mass  unemployment,  in- 
cipient violence.  The  battle  against  Germany 
Is  decided,  but  in  the  struggle  to  loosen  the 
grip  of  the  octopus  the  productive  power  and 
the  communication  system  of  an  entire  con- 
tinent were  crippled  or  destroyed.  The  vital 
forces  of  the  occupied  nations  were  weakened 
by  privation,  spoliation,  and  terror.  The 
hosts  of  deliverance  have  driven  out  and 
crushed  the  invaders,  but  so  far  they  have 
not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  Immeasurable 
misery  the  fighting  leaves  behind.  In  many 
respects  conditions  today  are  not  only  worse 
than  in  the  war  years;  they  are  worse  than 
any  crisis  in  the  memory  of  Europe.  Cool- 
mlnded  observers  warn  us  that  the  next  12 
months  are  as  crucial  to  victory  as  the  last 
12  months  of  the  shooting  war. 

No  one  will  question  that  it  Is  as  Impor- 
tant to  achieve  the  alms  we  fought  for  as 
to  defeat  the  forces  we  fought  against.  The 
truth  is  that  only  the  battle  against  Germany 
is  over;  the  battle  for  Europe  Is  still  to  be 
won.  It  is  premature  and  unrealistic  to  talk 
of  victory  while  the  countries  we  have  freed 
totter  on  the  edge  of  chaos.  We  have  spent 
the  lives  of  our  youth  and  poured  out  the 
wealth  of  our  country  without  stint  to  restore 
civilization,  freedom,  peace,  and  faith  in  the 
future  to  the  nations  Germany  overran  and 
looted.  It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should 
abandon  the  battlefield  before  the  elemen- 
tary conditions  of  order  are  established. 
Starvation,  idleness,  and  cold  are  poor  lead- 
ers but  great  powers  in  the  postwar  world — 
greater  powers  than  the  Big  Three — and  if 
they  are  left  to  make  policies  and  rule  peoples, 
the  result  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  end 
of  desperation  is  anarchy  In  the  first  stage 
and  a  dictatorship  of  the  extreme  right  or 
the  extreme  left  in  the  second  stage.  By  no 
conceivable  process  does  it  lead  to  a  triumph 
of  democracy. 

It  is  reported  that  President  Truman  has 
succeeded  in  putting  the  Pacific  war  first  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Potsdam  Conference. 
Whether  or  not  this  Is  true,  the  necessity  of 
pushing  the  Japanese  campaign  to  a  climax 
tends  to  overshadow  the  dangers  in  Europe. 
Yet  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  that  we  are 
still  engaged  in  a  war  on  two  fronts,  the  mili- 
tary and  the  political,  and  that  as  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned  the  phase  we  are  now 
entering  is  as  decisive  as  the  all-out  assault 
on  Japan.  The  purpose  of  waging  war  is  to 
atuin  peace,  and  to  deliver  knockout  blows 
on  either  side  of  the  globe  for  anything  less 
than  peace  Is  to  fight  in  vain. 

Peace  in  Europe  depends  on  recovery,  and 
the  process  of  recovery  cannot  be  started 
without  supplies  of  fuel,  food,  and  machinery 
which  Europe  itself  in  Its  present  ttate  of 
destruction  and  disorganization  cannot  pro- 
vide. Take  the  vital  item  of  coal,  for  In- 
stance. Experts  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion on  the  ground  estimate  that  the  present 
capacity  of  the  Ruhr,  the  Saar.  and  the 
French  mines — greatly  reduced  by  bombing, 
manpower  shortage,  and  the  deblliUted  con- 
dition of  the  miners — can  supply  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  needs  of  western  Europe  In  this 
critical  year.  And  without  coal  trains  can- 
not run.  manufacturing  cannot  resume,  the 
Idle  cannot  find  work,  even  the  available  food 
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cannot  be  transported.  Reconstruction,  In  a 
word  cannot  l)egin  without  coal.  It  cannot 
begin  unless  the  United  States  Is  able  to 
squeeze  some  coal  for  export  out  of  our  own 
depleted  Steele.  The  same  is  tru?  of  food. 
We  shall  have  to  cut  stlU  further  our  dimin- 
ished ration  to  help  avert  starvation.  It  Is 
a  hard  choice,  and  it  will  hurt,  but  the  alter- 
native is  the  loss  of  what  we  have  gained  by 
the  harder  sacrifices  we  have  already  made. 

What  to  do  with  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
mans Is  another  question,  depending  alto- 
gether on  how  Germany  can  be  organized  to 
guarantee  the  peace  and  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  the  reconstruction  of  the  Continent. 
The  key  fact  is  that  Europ3  must  be  made 
stronger  than  Germany  can  ever  be  again. 
It  must  be  made  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
forces  not  only  of  conquest  but  of  disinte- 
gration. This  is  not  only  In  the  interest  of 
Europe  but  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  Two  costly  wars  starting  in  the  dis- 
order of  Europe  have  given  us  a  tremendous 
stake  In  the  establishment  and  preservation 
or  order  on  that  Cortinent. 

By  order  we  do  not  mean  the  sullen  quiet 
of  an  imposed  status  quo.  but  a  reign  of  law 
In  which  men  and  nations  feel  safe  and  free 
to  decide  their  own  form  of  government  and 
their  own  destiny.  This  points  to  a  second 
and  equally  important  aspect  of  our  duty  to 
the  liberated  and  to  our  own  fighting  forces. 
■This  duty  Is  to  see  that  the  decisions  of  the 
peace  are  not  anticipated  or  foreclosed  by  acts 
of  aggression  and  that  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority in  every  country  are  protected  against 
seizures  of  power  by  a  violent  minority.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  visible  manl- 
fe.«!tatlon  of  American  poyer. 

Europe  la  full  of  fevers  and  tensions — over 
boundaries,  over  transfers  of  populations, 
over  purees,  expropriations  and  continual 
crises  of  temporary  governments.  It  Is  bris- 
tling with  hidden  arms  and  highly  national- 
liatlc  groups  ready  to  take  what  they  want 
by  force  and  confront  the  peacemakers  with 
falts  accomplls.  'j.he  only  way  to  hold  this 
violence  In  check  Is  to  keep  sufficient  force  on 
the  grcund  to  make  possible  the  peaceful  and 
gradual  execution  of  the  settlements  agreed 
upon  by  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  oollgatlon  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  armies  In  Europe  during  the  transi- 
tion to  peace  Is  too  clear  to  need  arguing, 
The  presence  of  a  force  that  cannot  be  turned 
to  party  uses  by  divergent  elements  Is  a  brake 
against  aggression  and  a  bridge  between 
anarchy  and  lawful  solutions  of  internal  and 
external  problems.  The  crisis  over  Trieste  Is 
a  case  in  point.  The  attempt  to  seize  terri- 
tory by  force,  regardless  of  the  rights  Involved 
and  of  Allied  authority,  would  have  under- 
mined confidence  In  and  respect  for  any  or- 
derly settlements  had  It  been  permitted  to 
succeed.  And  It  would  have  succeeded  If  the 
Allied  protest  had  not  had  the  backing  of 
Immediately  available  force. 

The  graves  of  our  dead  ar-e  scattered  over 
all  of  western  Europe,  and  It  would  be  a 
tragic  blunder  and  betrayal  on  our  part  to 
withdraw  the  living  armies  which  proclaim 
our  Intention  to  finish  the  Job  for  which 
they  gave  their  lives.  These  armies  are  the 
sign  that  this  time  we  wll  not  go  home 
unMl  the  conditions  of  pence  and  freedom 
are  assxired.  Our  commitments  In  San 
Francisco  bind  us  to  support  an  International 
Insurance  system  agalns:  future  wars. 
But  our  immediate  duty  and  interest  are  to 
•e*  that  this  conflict  is  wai.  It  cannot  be 
won  unless  we  play  our  full  part  in  helping 
the  war-torn  countries  to  Kionomic.  social, 
and  poUtlcal  sUbllity:  Flrrt,  by  economic 
assistance  in  the  stormy  passage  to  peace, 
and,  second,  by  keeping  inough  military 
force  in  Europe  to  prove  ttiat  the  postwar 
problems  are  our  problems  and  that  we  are 
determined  to  pay  whatever  additional  price 
la  required  to  keep  this  wai   won. 

The  price  will  be  small  compared  to  the 
outlay  already  made  On  the  military  side 
it  wUl  call  for  a  period  ol   service  on  the 


part  of  the  troops  who  will  replace  those 
who  have  already  served  overseas.  On  the 
civilian  side  It  will  mean  a  little  more  and 
longer  rationing.  What  American  Is  not 
ready  to  pay  this  final  InstaUment  on  the 
cost  of  victory? 


Equal  Rights  Amendment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21. 1945 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  minority  views  and  addi- 
tional minority  views  relating  to  Report 
No.  907,  the  equal  rights  amendment : 

MINORITT  VIEWS 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  backfiring  Impli- 
cations of  this  blanket  bit  of  proposed  legls- 
lai;on  have  not  been  thoroughly  considered. 

It  is  a  mischief-breeding  abstraction  lead- 
ing not  to  the  desideratum,  but  to  the  blind 
alleys  of  confusion. 

What  are  "equal  rights"?  How  will  "rights" 
be  distinguished  from  "duties,"  and  "duties" 
from  "obligations"?  Do  "equal  rights"  mean 
accepting  men's  standards  in  everj'thlng? 
Or  women's?  Would  the  amendment  Itself 
abrogate  existing  laws?  Will  Congress  have 
to  legislate  further  so  that  the  respective 
States  conform  to  what  the  Federal  notion  of 
"equality  of  rights"  may  be?  In  that  State 
where  the  age  of  consent  to  marriage  is  12  for 
girls  and  14  for  boys,  would  the  amendnjent 
Increase  the  age  for  boys  and  girls  to  14  or 
lower  it  to  12?  A  host  of  similar  questions 
necessarily  arises. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  erase  from 
the  statute  books  laws  relating  to  widows' 
pensions,  the  right  of  dependent  wives  and 
children  to  the  support  of  the  husband  and 
father,  alimony,  and  guardianship.  Having 
washed  away  the  protective  legislation  for 
wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  the  so-called 
equal  rights  amendment  offers  no  alternative 
safeguarding  measures.  Will  the  passage  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment  offer  any  se- 
curity to  the  Illegitimate  child  for  whom  no 
support  from  the  putative  father  can  be 
claimed?  Under  the  equal  rights  amendment 
cannot  the  male  demand  that  the  onus  of 
support,  of  alimony,  be  borne  equally  by  the 
female?  Why  not  a  widowers'  pension?  Or 
will  such  claims  be  denied  both?  In  short, 
exactly  what  does  the  proposed  amendment 
mean? 

For  example.  In  some  States  the  husband's 
failure  to  support  his  wife  Is  ground  for  di- 
vorce. Should  the  amendment  provide 
ground  for  divorce  by  the  husband  If  the  wife 
did  not  support  him?  In  some  States  the 
woman  reaches  the  age  of  majority  at  18. 
The  man  must  wait  until  he  Is  21.  Under 
the  amendment,  does  the  majority  for  a  man 
become  18.  or  the  majority  for  the  woman 

In  California  and  a  number  of  other  Btatas 
there  Is  what  is  known  as  community  prop- 
erty, where  a  husband  and  wife  own  together 
whatever  property  may  have  been  acquired 
during  marriage.  Would  "equality  of  rights" 
mean  that  In  another  State  where  at  pres- 
ent there  Is  no  such  community  property. 
If  a  wife  bought  some  property  in  her  own 
name,  the  husband  would  also  own  It  with 
her?  If  not,  then,  what  Is  meant  by  "equal- 
ity of  rights"?  Take  Jury  service.  In  some 
States  women  must  serve  on  Juries.  In 
other  States  Jury  service  for  women  Is  op- 
tional. There  Is  a  third  class  of  States  where 
Jtiry  service  for  women  Is  prohibited.    In  a 


fourth   class  of  SUtes,  wotoen  must  serve, 
but  are  excused  If  they  must  take  care  ol 
children.    ^Tiich  laws  would  be  valid.    They 
cannot  all  be  valid  under  •equality  of  rights." 
Moreover.  It  Is  important  to  note  that  the 
equal  rights  amendment  Is  not  supported  by 
any  major  labor  group  nor  by  any  organlM- 
tlon  having  long  experience  In  the  field  of 
industrial  problems.    Justly  so.  for  It  would 
destroy  State  wage-and-hour  laws  for  women 
and  bring  back  sweatshop  employment  stan- 
dards for  thousands  of  unorganized  women 
who  cannot    secure    better  standards   with- 
out the  protection  of  these  laws.     It  would 
destroy    essential    health    legislation    which 
safeguards  the  health  of  women  and  prevents 
strain  and  injuries  harmful  to  mothers  and 
pregnant  women.    The  protection  they  afford 
will  be  acutely  needed  in  the  postwar  world. 
The  opinion  among  women  Is  by  no  means 
unanimous.    Among  those  in  firm  opposition 
to  the  proposed  amendment  will   be  found 
the  New  York  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  the  Congress  of  Women  s 
Auxiliaries  of  the  CIO.  the  National  Board  of 
Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  American   Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  the  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of   the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  the  United  Office  and 
Professional   Workers  of   America,   the  Wo- 
men's Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

We  cannot  deny  that  discrimination  against 
women  Is  present.  Some  States  still  have 
laws  which  forbid  women  to  serve  on  Juries, 
to  hold  certain  offices,  to  handle  their  prop- 
erty without  the  consent  of  their  husbands, 
etc.  It  is  not  defense  of  these  laws  that 
makes  for  oppxisition  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  method  that  is  decried. 
Using  the  Constitution  for  a  broom  with 
which  to  sweep  away  indiscriminately  the 
good  with  the  bad  is  rieither  sound  law  nor 
sane  behavior. 

The  earnest  proponents  point  with  conclu- 
sive argument  to  the  success  of  the  suftntpc 
amendment.  The  analogy  they  seek  to  es- 
tablish Is,  unfortunately  for  them,  the  re- 
vealing weakness  In  their  logic.  The  nine- 
teenth amendment  met  a  specific  Ul  with  a 
specific  remedy.  It  states  that  the  right  of 
citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex.  It  did  not  at- 
tempt to  legislate  on  the  whole  sphere  of 
human  endeavor. 

The  deceptive  phrase  of  "equal  rights"  for 
women  has  earned  for  the  amendment  many 
adherents  who  do  not  see  that  such  an 
amendment  does  not  confer  equal  rights.  It 
brings  the  dubious  gift  of  confusion  and  will 
boomerang  In  the  form  of  "unequal  rights." 
This  Is  no  time  to  bring  up  such  a  contro- 
versy. Many  men  and  women  are  In  the 
armed  forces.  Have  they  had  an  opportunity 
to  pass  upon  the  question?  Are  they  not 
entitled  to  a  voice?  Why  not  wait  until 
"Johnny  comes  marching  home?" 

ThU  is  the  time  for  unity.  Women  should 
get  together  to  correct  whatever  Inequalities 
exist  In  the  Slates,  and  where  they  do  exist, 
act  by  specific  remedy.  These  inequalities 
should  be  leveled  off  until  If.  as.  and  when 
they  make  for  the  best  Interests  of  ail- 
both  men  and  women, 

Emanitsx  Cellck. 
Thomas  J.  Lank. 
Martin  Gobsxi. 

MlCHAKL  A.  PSIOHAlf. 

John  W.  Gwrtms. 

ADDinONAX.  MINOETTT  VTTWB 

Generally,  I  concur  in  the  minority  views 
of  Hon  Emantjel  Cixles,  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Mabtin  Gobski,  Michael  A.  Peichan,  and 
John  W.  Gwtkne,  but  I  beg  to  emphasize 
what  I  conceive  to  be  two  points  of  tran- 
scendent importance: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I.  Tocal  ■eir-toTemment"  wu  the  Ideal 
erf  the  roundtnf;  fathers  of  thU  Nation.  In 
the  Con»entlon  that  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unlte<l  States.  It  waa  freely  ezpreased 
and  generally  reeogolaed  that  centralization 
at  power  In  the  National  Oorernment  would 
wreck  it. 

Every  time  we  moTe  any  power  away  from 
the  people,  we  weaken  capacity  to  govern. 
both  at  home  and  In  Washington.  At  home 
tiM  people  have  leas  axHl  laas  participation  in 
VOVwuoMBt.  Tlsla  means  eventual  impo- 
tence In  Wthtngton.  the  confititutional 
agencies  of  govenunent  become  swamped  by 
multlplldtous  duties  and  are  compelled  to 
confess  their  incapacity  by  creating  a  "bureau 
craay"  wilderness  in  which  both  the  people 
and  their  righin  have  become  lost.  Sheer 
vastness  maken  efSclency  Impossible,  even 
though  dictatorial  powers  have  been  granted 
the  so-called  •expert"  bureaucrats,  in  the 
hope  that  thus  "he  load  might  be  borne.  But 
there  has  been  exp«rl«noed  black-ouu  of 
Justice,  and  th<»  Bill  of  Rights  may  become 
c^ere  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbals. 

Therefore.  It  Is  with  horror  that  Congress 
should  contemr'Iate  this  proposal,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  would  mean  further  centraliza- 
tion at  power  In  Washington  and  In  a  field 
that  Is  almost  siicred.  The  power  here  sought 
to  be  Uken  from  the  States  Is  to  reeulate  the 
booe.  the  manlage  relation,  the  welfare  of 
children  and  parents,  property  rights  of 
wjves.  widows,  iind  orphans,  and  the  health, 
happiness,  and  morals  of  most  of  the  sover- 
eign people. 

n.  It  would  wipe  out  the  rlghteotia  prefer- 
encM  now  grafted  women  by  many  State 

MWS. 

This  amendment  would  be  self-executing. 
While  It  would  ^Ive  Congress  and  the  several 
Sutes  power  to  enforce  It  by  appropriate  leg- 
lalatlon.  no  leglnlatlon  would  ever  be  needed 
to  accomplish  Its  main  purpose,  to  wit: 

"Squallty  of  rights  under  the  laws  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  Sute  on  act?ount  of  sex  " 

As  Hon  Douglas  B.  Magga.  Solicitor. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  writes: 
•The  amendment  Itself,  without  the  aid  of 
legislation  enacted  to  enforce  It.  will  strike 
do«ra  as  unconstitutional  and  Invalid  all  pro- 
vMons  In  exlstlrg  and  future  laws  which,  on 
the  beats  of  assumed  or  accepted  differences 
between  the  8<xes.  give  men  or  women 
righu  which  ar«'  not  accorded  In  equal  de- 
gree to  the  other  sex  •  •  •  in  seeking  to 
achieve  an  Illusory  equality  It  will  result  hi 
Women    losing  deserved   advantage. •• 

The  10  commandments  of  siich  preferences 
In  favor  of  wom«n  vsually  found  In  the  laws 
of  States  In  which  women  now  have  equal 
rights  plus,  are: 

1  The  exclualve  legal  obligation  of  the 
husband  to  provide  a  home  and  to  support 
his  wife  and  children  and  care  for  their  com- 
fort and  health,  to  the  best  of  hU  financial 
ability. 

2  Superior  homestead  rights. 

3.  The  right  of  dower  Husbands  have 
none.  The  huslmnd's  right  of  courtesy  Is 
far  inferior. 

4.  Wife's  preference  In  award  of  custody  of 
children  upon  separation  or  divorce,  espe- 
cially those  of  tender  years. 

5  Wife  m*»v  not  t>ecome  surety,  nor  give 
security,  for  her  husband,  nor  for  any  debt 

or  his. 

6.  Prohibition  af  profanity  In  the  presence 
or  hearing  of  any  woman. 

7.  The  laws  agt.lcst  rape,  seduction,  carnal 
knowledge  before  reaching  the  age  of  con- 
sent apply  only  t3  women  or  girls. 

8.  Women  are  not  required,  as  men  are, 
to  perform  labor  for  road  maintenance. 

9  Labor  laws  rrqulrlng  that  seats  be  pro- 
vided for  women  in  their  places  of  employ- 
ment and  prohibiting  hard  or  heaanksus 
employment,  do  not  apply  to  men. 

10.  No  State  or  Federal  law  has  ever  re- 
quired absolute  eijualliy  between  the  sexes 
lu  lailiurj  servici?.     This  proposed  amend- 
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I  Join  Representative 
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Lend-Lxask 
(By  Lawrence 
With  the  war  ended  Ir 
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Lend-lease     is     In 
Truman  has  reported  to 
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as  a  military  necessity  " 
Pacific.     But  both  war 
lease,  he  added,  now  are 
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and  our  allies  throw 
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That  s  the  new  official 
and  reductions. 
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Congress  in  April  1945. 
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gotiated postwar  assistance  arrangements 
with  France.  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands, 
on  the  ground  that  these  nations  are  com- 
mitted to  real  military  cooperation  in  the 
Pacific.  We  are  negotiating  "lew  agreements 
with  England  and  Russia. 

Congress  thinks  it  detects  in  these  new 
Executive  agreements  (they  are  not  treaties 
subject  to  Senate  ratification)  a  subtle  twist 
of  legal  terminology  which  would  permit 
continued  lend-lease  shipments  for  European 
reconstruction.  In  the  guise  of  20-year  loans. 

A  shortage  at  home 

If  this  Is  the  new  program,  domestic  priori- 
ties and  allocations  must  continue  In  force 
for  perhaps  2  years  longer:' because  experience 
has  demonstrated  slace  1942  that  we  have 
neither  the  manpower.  Industrial  capacity, 
nor  transportation  plant  to  carry  simultane- 
ously (a)  the  Pacific  war.  (b)  domestic  re- 
conversion, and  (c)  European  reconstruction. 
Something  must  give.  and.  obviously,  otir 
war  needs  in  the  Pacific  will  not  be  sub- 
merged. 

Since  March  11,  1941.  we  have  authorized 
$84,192,498,000  for  lend-lease.  Through  June 
1945  total  expenditures  on  lend-lease  account  , 
were  $42,653,684,000  (partially  offset  by 
$5,000,000,000  in  reverse  lend-lease).  This 
leaves  roughly  $21,500,000,000  In  lend-lease 
funds  still  available  for  the  remaining  year 
of  operations.  Under  the  legislation  extend- 
ing lend-lease  authority  to  June  30.  1946, 
Congress  set  up  a  3-year  liquidation  period. 
This  means  that  all  such  operations  must  be 
terminated  by  June  30,  1949 — more  than  4 
years  after  VE-day. 

How  will  FEA  dispose  of  this  $21,500,000,000 
In  12  months?  In  1944,  the  peak  year  of 
operations,  we  delivered  only  $14,150,000,000 
on  all  lend-lease  accounts.  Can  we.  In  the 
next  year,  dispose  of  50  percent  more  lend- 
lease  In  the  Pacific  war  than  was  consigned 
to  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  In  1944? 

In  his  message  to  Congress  June  4.  Presi- 
dent Truman  asked  for  only  $1,975,000,000 
additional  lend-lease  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1946:  but  that  message  also 
recommended  that  $2,400,000,000  left  over 
from  current  allocations  be  carried  over  to 
the  new  fiscal  year.  This  would  appear  to 
make  available  a  total  of  only  $4,375,000,000 
for  lend-lease  in  the  new  fiscal  year. 

But  President  Truman's  message  con- 
tained another  significant  passage.  He  asked 
for  this  new  money  •'exclusive  of  aid  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Maritime  Commission." 
The  message  to  Congress  did  not  summarize 
the  lend-lease  funds  authorized  In  these  de- 
partmental appropriation  bills.  A  general 
provision  of  all  appropriations  to  the  mili- 
tary services  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
is  that  any  part  of  the  total  funds  up  to  10 
percent,  may  be  allocated  for  lend-lease  ac- 
count. 

One  further  provision  for  postwar  aid  to 
Europe  was  mentioned  by  President  Truman. 
Speaking  cf  our  recent  agreements  with 
France.  Holland,  and  Belgium,  he  said  that 
beyond  lend-lease.  '"I  purpose  that  these 
Allies  be  assisted  In  financing  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank." 

It  is  FEA's  stated  policy  not  to  tise  this 
authority  for  European  reiiet  and  recon- 
struction. Yet  section  3c  of  the  amended 
act  authorizes  continued  lend-lease  ship- 
ments to  Europe  after  the  war.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  subject  to  long- 
term  credits. 

Under  this  clause  we  already  have  con- 
cluded an  agreement  to  supply  France  with 
$2.500.0CO,000  worth  of  focd.  machinerv. 
equipment,  and  supplies.  A  similar  agree- 
ment has  been  made  with  Belgium.  We  have 
made  a  tentative  commitment  to  svpply 
England  with  $5,000.0C0,C00  worth  of  lerd- 
lease  this  year,  a  little  more  than  we  sup- 
plied in  1944.  And  Ru  sla  l.s  negotiating  for 
$6.CC'0.CC0,C00  r.or;h  oX  lend-lease   this  year 
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onder  the  so-called  credit  provisions  ol  para- 
graph 3c. 

THIRTEEN  BIUJOKS   IN  EXTROFZ 

If  all  these  plans  and  a^eements  are  con- 
summated, we  shall  be  ])ledged  to  ship  ut 
least  $13,500,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  to 
Etirope  during  the  first  year  after  the  end 
of  the  European  war.  Out  of  appropriations 
now  available,  this  still  vould  leave  $8,000,- 
000,000  for  Pacific  lend-lei,se  during  the  next 
year. 

Thus  far,  the  terms  of  only  the  French 
agreement  have  been  published  In  detail. 
They  call  for  $840,000,000  worth  of  raw  ma- 
terials, including  metals,  textiles,  chemicals, 
rubber,  and  drugs:  $18{i,000.000  In  foods; 
$132,000,000  In  petroleum:  $250,000,000  In 
manufacturing  equipment:  $48,000,000  for 
food  and  clothing  to  French  prisoners  of 
war;  $200,000,000  for  locomotives;  $120,000,000 
for  railway  cars:  $140,003,000  for  merchant 
ships;  $100,000,000  for  metal  working  machin- 
ery: $100,000,000  for  mlnlr  g  machinery;  $150.- 
000.000  for  machine  tools;  and  $90,000,000  for 
harbor  craft  and  fishing  vessels. 

Whenever  the  President  determines  that 
these  Items  are  no  longer  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  "hv  may  end  the  lend, 
lease  shipments;  nevertheless,  we  may  there- 
after continue  to  supply  the  goods  enumer- 
ated in  the  agreement  tm  a  20-year-credlt 
program,  payable  with  interest  at  2%  percent 
a  year. 

"In  other  words,"  said  iJenator  Taft  In  de- 
bate, "we  are  making  a  loan  to  the  French 
for  postwar  reconstruction,  and  that  is  the 
very  purpose  of  the  agreement." 

But  this  whole  program  may  be  terminated 
at  any  time  the  President  shall  determine 
that  the  shipments  do  rot  serve  American 
national  defense.  Then,  another  section  of 
the  agreement  provides: 

"The  United  States  agiees  to  deliver  the 
programed  supplies  to  thi'  French  after  this 
determination  by  the  Pn-sldent,  unless  the 
President  determines  that  it  is  not  in  our 
national  Interest  to  do  so." 

In  net  effect,  the  whole  lend-lease  system 
remains  essentially  a  oie-man  operation, 
always  subject  to  the  discetlon  of  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  fluids  are  available,  agree- 
ments have  been  made  with  foreign  nations, 
others  are  in  process  of  negotiation.  The 
probability  Is,  therefore,  t:iat  the  whole  fund 
will  be  spent  on  lend-lease,  with  most  of  It 
going  to  European  reconstruction,  rather 
than  to  war  programs  In  the  Pacific. 

Now.  this  nest-egg  of  $21,500,000,000  in 
lend-lease  funds  is  not  the  only  export  pool 
drawing  on  merica's  war  restricteii  indus- 
trial capacity  In  direct  co:npetltlon  with  our 
own  tremendous  backlog  df  deferred  replace- 
ments needs.  We  already  have  pledged  $1.- 
800.000,000  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
RehabUltatlon  Administration  for  postwar 
relief.  We  are  urged  to  contribute  $8,000,- 
000,000  to  the  international  funds  contem- 
plated In  the  Bretton  Woods  program.  We 
already  have  increased  thi'  revolving  fund  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  $2.- 
000,000.000.  Legislation  now  before  Congress 
would  Increase  the  working  capital  of  the 
Export -Import  Bank  to  $2,200,000,000. 

When  and  If  all  these  programs  are  con- 
summated, the  total  of  foreign  gifts  and 
credits  avaUable  in  the  United  States  wotild 
build  up  to  $33,000,000.00): 

Chairman  Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  questions  whether  we 
could  handle  any  such  ejport  volume  with- 
out cotu-tlng  a  runaway  Inflation.  Par  from 
making  vast  loans  to  fon  ign  countries  after 
the  war,  he  suggested  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Conrmittee,  we  should 
limit  exports,  because  for  several  years  we 
will  be  unable  to  produoe  even  the  goods 
Which  our  own  people  wll  want,  in  addition 
to  the  export  volume  whic  h  will  be  available 
through  regular  commeirclal  channels  from 
those  countries  which  have  built  up  enor- 
mous dollar  balances  dtiriag  the  war. 


&fr.  Bccles  estimated  that  about  $10,000,- 
000,000  of  cash  and  earmarked  gold  owned 
by  foreign  nations  and  their  nationals  is 
now  in  the  United  States,  ready  to  be  spent 
as  soon  a  i  shipping  controls  are  relaxed.  An- 
other $15,000,000,000  in  foreign  holdings  ulti- 
mately win  be  released  by  the  unfrecElng  of 
alien  balances.  These  balances,  plus  the 
lend-lease  funds  and  ]}otential  Government 
credits,  would  make  a  total  export  buying^ 
pool  of  approximately  $58,000,000,000.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what  might  happen  in 
the  way  of  Inflation  should  this  vast  reservoir 
of  foreign  demand  be  unleashed  on  the  Amer- 
ican market  simultaneously  with  a  limited 
resumption  of  civilian  production,  which  will 
call  out  an  estimated  $75,000,000,000  in 
dormant  domestic  buying  power. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  things 
most  insistently  demanded  abroad  are  pre- 
cisely the  items  needed  most  tirgently  at 
home — trucks,  railroad  equipment,  machine 
tools,  mining  machinery,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, petroleum,  refining  equipment, 
textiles,  lumber,  leather,  paints  Jind  oils, 
building  hardware  and  electrical  equip- 
ment— all  the  more  reason  why  American 
reconversion  and  full  production  should 
come  first  In  our  planning. 

We  began  reconstruction  of  the  French 
economy  in  October  1944.  By  March  1.  1945, 
we  had  supplied  in  the  civilian  categories 
4.000  tractors,  650  road  graders,  3,000  air 
cc«npressors,  500  cranes,  and  30,(X)0  other 
Items  of  construction  equipment,  making 
a  total  of  1,000,000  tons;  also  125,000  tons 
of  steel  rails,  150,000  tons  of  bridge  steel, 
and  30.000  tons  of  structural  steel.  We  have 
also  shipped  to  France  1,746  locomotives 
and  20.600  freight  cars.  Another  consign- 
ment of  30.200  freight  cars  "have  been  dis- 
assembled for  shipment,"  and  are  now  t>eing 
transported. 

Before  we  started  French  industrial  re- 
habilitation, we  had  restored  the  French 
military  power  to  the  tune  of  $700,000,000 
up  to  January  31,  1945.  This  fund  equipped 
8  divisions  of  the  French  Army,  plus  80 
combat  units  in  the  new  French  air  force. 
Last  February  we  made  commitments  to 
equip  8  additional  divisions,  plus  60  more 
air  units  before  the  end  of  stunmer. 

Since  November  1942,  the  report  says,  we 
have  spent  "more  than  $200,000,000"  to  re- 
build the  French  fleet. 

HELP    rOR    THE    RtENCH     NAVT 

To  assist  the  French  Navy,  we  overhauled 
and  modernized  25  FYench  combat  ships  In 
United  States  yards,  and  transferred  to  the 
De  Gaulle  government  a  few  more  than  200 
small  naval  craft  built  in  the  United  States. 
The  official  summary  of  lend-lease  assistance 
to  France  continues: 

"Operating  in  the  Mediterranean  are  8 
heavy  and  7  light  cruisers,  all  with  Ameri- 
can equipment,  and  well  over  100  other  war- 
ships, including  destroyer  escorts,  submarine 
chasers,  patrol  craft,  and  minesweepers, 
supported  by  the  necessary  harbor  tugs  and 
supply  craft,  all  of  which,  except  the 
cruisers,  were  built  in  the  United  States  and 
given  to  France." 

We  have  also  assigned  26  merchant  ships 
to  carry  civilian  supplies  exclusively  for 
France. 

Our  military  forces  also  have  released  $30,- 
000,000  worth  of  clvlilan  supplies  in  Prance. 
In  addition,  otir  Army  engineers  have  re- 
paired highways,  railroads,  ports  electric 
utilities,  water  works,  and  sewerage  systems. 

Also,  through  January  1945.  we  had  given 
Prance  1,091  airplanes,  plus  $14,000,000  worth 
of  apart  parts;  1,100  armored  tanks,  2,300 
armored  guns,  255,000  rifles,  20,000  cargo 
trucks,  14,000  trailers,  6,400  command  cars, 
and  8,800  small  trucks. 

We  also  have  pledged  to  Prance  8,600,000 
military  uniforms,  200,000  heavy  duty  truck 
tires,  200,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  8,- 
$00^000   light   btilba,   $10,000,000   worth   of 


X-ray  film,  600.000  drawing  instruments, 
90,000  tons  of  cement,  rjid  100,000  gallons  of 
paint. 

In  addition,  we  shipped  to  France  in  Jan- 
uary this  year  these  items  classified  as 
nonmilitary : 

MetTie 
tons 

Elnc 1.9«8 

Bulftir 8,  »2 

Jute  bags 1,899 

IMce 1, 414 

Lard 8,  ?96 

Milk 5.  5C4 

Cotton ^ 6,  OCO 

Newsprint 1, 115 

Roofing 8, 141 

Medical  supplies SCO 

Asbestos SCO 

Copper 6, 750 

These  figures  Ulustrate  the  practically  lim- 
itless range  of  our  reconstruction  allocations 
under  lend-lease.  Yet  all  of  these  Items  fall 
within  the  $2,500,000,000  limit  stipulated  in 
the  new  French  agreement — about  10  percent 
of  the  total  fund  available  today. 

Because  of  limitations  on  trans-Atlantic 
shipping  space  before  VE-day,  French  requi- 
sitions were  coming  in  faster  than  the  goods 
could  be  moved.  So  new  purchases  of  civil- 
Ian  items  simply  were  stock-piled  for  French 
account  in  the  United  States  after  being 
cleared  by  the  various  Federal  control  agen- 
cies. Among  such  •'authorized  purchases" 
for  French  account  as  of  early  February  (after 
the  January  shipments  listed  above)  were: 
80,000,000  feet  gypsum  wallboard.  25.000  tons 
of  lard,  25,CKX)  tons  condensed  milk,  36.000 
tons  cotton,  9.000  motortrucks,  12,000  tons 
copper,  5,000  tons  lead,  2.000  tons  zinc,  2,000 
tons  tin,  7,(K)0  tons  synthetic  rubber,  2,500 
tons  carbon  black,  15,000  tons  ammonium 
nitrate.  8.000  tons  asbestos,  1,000  tons  tobacco. 
3.000  tons  horseshoes,  25  tons  motion-picture 
film. 

Although  Italy  does  not  qualify  for  lend- 
lease,  the  Allied  Control  Commission  acts  as 
clearing  house  for  a  vast  relief  and  recon- 
struction program  In  that  country.  As  in 
France,  United  Sutes  Army  engineers  in  lUly 
have  reconstructed  hundreds  of  miles  of  rail- 
ways and  highways,  have  restored  bridges, 
docks,  and  port  facilities;  have  repaired  and 
rebuilt  public  utilities  in  Rome,  Naples,  Paler- 
mo, and  half  a  dozen  lesser  cities.  To  date,  we 
have  spent  $6,280,000  for  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  3,832  miles  of  Italian  highways. 

Principally  from  American  supplies,  the  Al- 
lied Control  Commission  already  has  landed 
In  Italy,  for  civilian  account,  1.100,000  tons  of 
foodstuffs  and  1,200,000  tons  of  other  sup- 
plies. Since  July  1943  we  have  given  Italy 
290,000  tons  of  coal,  29,000  tons  of  chemicals, 
7,000  tons  of  textiles,  6,000  tons  of  newsprint, 
7,000  tons  of  medicine,  4,(X)0  tons  of  soap,  and 
10,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  supplies — "for 
purely  civilian  purposes." 

These  supplies  are  in  addition  to  those  pro- 
vided by  other  Allied  Powers  and  by  private 
sources,  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross. 

In  addition,  UNRRA  has  made  an  alloca- 
tion of  $50,000,000  for  Italian  food  supplies. 

Over  and  above  the  food  programs  of  the 
Army,  UNRRA,  and  the  Red  Cross,  the  Con- 
trol Commission  also  is  supplying  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  a  month  In  vitamin  con- 
centrates and  medical  supplies. 

HOrrSES  TO  CO  TO  ENGLAND 

The  first  reconstruction  project  for  England 
tmder  lend-lease  calls  for  30.000  prefabricated 
houses,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000.  Allocation  of 
materials  for  this  project  was  approved  by 
WPB  on  February  9. 

'"Rie  materials  for  these  houses  will  come 
out  of  the  allocations  that  would  otherwise 
have  l)een  made  to  our  own  civilian  economy, 
and  will  represent  practically  no  impact  upon 
the  military  effort,"  WPB  explained.  Ship- 
ments are  scheduled  to  be  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 
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Wltb  th«  opening  cf  the  StUwell  Road  from 
India  to  China  last  February,  we  launched  a 
program  lo  rehabilitate  Internal  transport  In 
the  Chungking  area,  beginning  with  an  In- 
itial allocation  of  15.000  motortrucks  under 
lend-lea5e.  Abo-Jt  the  same  time  we  opened 
•  3.000-mlle  pipe  line  from  Caicutta  to  China. 

"An  oil  reOncry  provided  by  the  United 
"1.  which  already  has  reached  India,  and 
*1  power  pliinu  are  Included  in  the  pro- 
gnuB.  •  •  •  American  technicians  already 
have  arrived  In  China  to  organize  the  new 
tranaport  system.  They  live  In  roadside 
shacks  with  the  Chinese,  whom  they  will 
train.  •  •  •  The  first  group  of  Chinese 
trainees — autcmatlve  mechanics,  medical 
technicians,  and  railroad  engineers — are 
about  to  start  their  studies  in  ths  country  " 

Before  the  opining  of  the  Stilwell  Road, 
we  were  moving:  an  average  of  30.000  tons 
monthly  to  China  by  air.  over  the  Himalayan 
Hump  With  the  new  pipe  line  and  the  new 
road.  FEA  hopes  that  we  may  now  approach 
more  nearly  the  lend-lease  volume  "actually 
needed  by  China  " 

During  the  first  4  years  of  our  lend-lease 
rperatlons.  allocations  to  China  and  India 
were  only  6  9  p<rcent  of  the  total,  as  com- 
pared with  43  6  percent  for  Great  Britain. 
381  for  Russia.  l.J  for  the  Mediterranean  area. 

Ono.  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  our  lend- 
lease  operation  to  date  has  been  a  hidden 
Item  related  to  the  British-American  ex- 
change subtllzaUon  program. 

As  a  step  to  avoid  unmanageable  postwar 
disparities  In  dollar-pound  exchange,  all 
lend-leuse  arrivals  are  evaluated  In  Britain. 
for  bookkeeping  purpoees.  at  the  1»41  'stabll- 
l«»Uon'  price  level.  But  the  actual  cost  of 
United  States  pnxluction,  of  course,  has  been 
-  •hrwhere  from  23  to  40  percent  abt)ve  the 
^■^W41  level;  In  some  foods,  current  prices  are 
60  percent  abovo  1941. 

UEND-uua*  AT  ctrr  num 
But  when  the  day  comes  for  a  final  casting 
of  Mcounts.  all  of  these  items  will  be  credlte<l 
to  the  United  States  at  1941  prlree.  By  thu 
tnTolved>-and  |«Dtrally  unknown— proeees 
we  have  ahlpped  to  Great  Briuin  approxio 
■WItoly  •tMOO.OOil.OOO  in  lend-lease  goods  and 
MfVlUM  ttii«e  1941.  and  have  subsidised  ettdt 
dollar  of  lend-lease  allocation  with  upward  e( 
MMltoer  86  percent  thruugh  the  stabilisation 


Mftimenta  for  extenaton  of 
-Mh  the  recoiKtrurtlcm  erm, 
CniluMl  UMtats  that,  by  carrying  her  arma. 
ment  Mtd  d*(enei  lu«d  aloue  durlrg  1940-41. 
ahe  dug  deep  into  her  reeourcee  and  man- 
power  before  Arawtca  realty  |0l  Into  the  fight. 
For  %h«t  reMon,  runs  the  toMton  argument, 
imuin  the  Bmpire  with 
fl  •  reasonable  period  of 
.  ftoonetrurtlon 
No  taftl  Mftmwwinte  MUei  tod«y  for  r*lie( 


ttaMMSft 

WHWlMn 

n  mmTm 


lUon   aid   to  0«nMiiy,  aave 
dlrtet  RiUltarr  expenditures  in  the 
'  arena     But  rVA  alirady  has  made 
It  wKhia  Oantoay  la  an  at* 
ite  the  pottirar  itotontial  i^f 
^  .  JTMun  woMtoy  In  thoaa  ar^aa 
to  AtoerteMi  conirta.    r^»M»  ,xir< 
toy*  IMItote  that  the  German  e<  u.w 

li  fmoUeiunf  at  only  abMI  I  ^r^^iyt  t^f 


mm  policy  does  not  eontempUte  an? 
kW»  ■Momirea  of  reconstruction,  but 
•ted  In  ittlmttloltat  that  degree  of 
» rehabilttatlOB  whleh  will  enable  the 
in  p<.>puiauc«  to  sustain  both  itaelf  and 
the  occupation  forcee.  Whatever  we  may 
elect  to  call  It — mlliury  expense.  lend-Ieaae. 
or  relief— we  face  the  necessity  of  restoring  a 
subcJstence  economy  In  Germany  if  our 
occupation  forces  are  to  be  given  m  reaaonable 
chance  of  survival  agalxtst  rtimaM  and  civil 
commotions. 

A  sharp  demonstration  of  thte  type  of  com- 
pulsion came  to  light  last  month  In  Holland. 
where  some  sections  of  the  population  were 
found   so   far   advanced   In   starvation   they 


could  no  lunger  handle 
We  shipped  several  toqs 
trates  by  air.  In  an  a 
digestive  process. 

Another  Item  to  get 
was    1176.000    worth    o 
eqvlpment  to  help  resjore 
of  Athens. 


ordinary  relief  foods. 

of  vitamin  concen- 

tempt  to  restore  the 

AA-1  priority  in  May 

pipe   and    pumping 

the  water  system 


rcniopc  IS  ci  rriNc  tnxr 
"We  also  have  prov  ded  some  quantities 
of  textiles  for  clothing  c  estitute  populations." 
Krug  continued.     "One    hundred  and  eighty 


additional  locomrotlves 
for  eastern  European 


have  been  scheduled 
ountrles  si^pplled  by 


UNRRA.  and  the  UNRl  lA  freight-car  sched- 
ules are  now  being  deve  loped  in  WPB.  Some 
11.000  commercial  true!  s  have  teen  allocated 


to  liberated  European 


Poland  and  Czecho^ovakia  also  are  re- 
ceiving assistance  moa  Lly  through  UNRRA. 
In  May  UNRRA  shippe  1  19.000  tons  of  food, 
clothing,  seeds,  and  mefllcal  supplies  to  these 
two  countries. 

In  short,  the  public  tecord  rr.akes  It  clear 
that  while  the  United  i  ilates  ojierates  under 
a  rather  strongly  staUd  rational  policy  of 
not  stretching  lend-leai  e  to  pur])oses  of  post 
war  reconstruction  ani  rehabilitation,  we 
are.   In    fact,   supplylni     such 


no   less 

making 

needs  In  half  a  dozen 

addition,  a  special  con^essiona:  commission 

of  Inquiry  has  recommended  an  immediate 

appropriation  of  $100 .0<  0.000  for  reconstruc- 

tton    anc    Industrial    rehabilitation    In    the 

Philippine  Islands. 

But  since  VE-day  w^  have  been  striking 
at  this  whole  problem 
tion.  and  rehabllltatlor 


Df  relief,  reconstruc- 
In  haphazard  fash- 
Ion,  doling  out  ll.OOO.Ote  here  :ind  110.000.- 


We  have  no  policy 


warned  of   precisely 


aid.    "Instead  of 
>roce«a     •     •     •   m 


us  for  UNRRAf 
us  fur  relief  In  artM 


000  there  as  cases  arose 

or  program— «nd  not  tl^  slightest  idea  what 

the  total  cost  may  be. 

In  the  course  of  debite  on  the  lend-lease 
extension  last  April,  Sei^ator  AiiHtra  H.  Van- 
DrNBKXo.  of   Michigan, 
thi«  development. 

"I  suggest  that  the  a|lmlnl»tr\tlon  should 
prepare  for  tia  an  over -all  estlnaie  of  the 
toui  commltmenu  whl^  it  contemplates  In 
the  postwar  field."  he 
reckleaa  and  piecemeal 
should  be  able  to  Judg4  each  sector  against 
the  background  of  the  ^  hole.  Otherwise  we 
cannot  act  with  prudence  and  foresight  or 
with  the  elementary  p  ecauilou  which  we 
owe  to  our  own  people  " 

Senator  VANDiNaKiio  1  iqulred  pointedly: 

What  will  be  asked  ni 

What  will  be  aiiked  of 
which  UNRKA  cant  rfa«h» 

What  win  b*  Mkcd  of  v  i  In  Irnd -lease  hnng- 

Wh«t  will  h*  Mked  of  4s  under  the  Bret  ton 
Wooda  •fitomtntar 

What  eipandltures  art|cont«in|)Utrd  in  tha 
name  of  p«n<Americ«u 

What  will  be  our  niinii rial  stale  lu  viurloui 
other  internatutna)  w\  aniMUcut,  MtoMI 
and  proapectlver 

What  will  be  our  e«p4iiditureii  in  the  re- 
habiUiatloA  of  the  Phllkpinee— a  challenge 
Which  has  a  priority  rig  U>of>«iiyT 

What  «UI  be  asked  of 
•kpanOd  Bsport>tmpor( 

What  la  contempUtc< 
Oovwunent  postwar  ere  liu  to  our  alllec? 

'This  does  not  exhaut  the  lut,"  he  ei< 
plained.  "It  merely  e*  mpllfiee 
lem.  I  submit  It  is  hijh 
this  total  prospectus  ac  »lnst  the  available 
American  resources  whu  h — in  the  midst  of 
our  own  terrific  postwar  necessities— we  can 
commit   to   these  externil  purposes 


areas  during  1945." 


iild  today  to 

than    nine    Ehiropean    nations    and 

economic    su^eys    of    prospective 

other  countries.     In 


"This  Is  not  only  due 


to  our  own  people; 


It  Is  alsio  due  to  the  woi  Id.  which  otherwise 
may  be  misled  Into  a  re  lance  and  expecta- 
tion which  It  Is  physlci.lly  and  financially 
impossible  for  us  to  fulfl  1. 


u«  In  respect  of  the 
Bankt 
by  way  of  direct 


the  prob- 
we   tested 


"Such  ultimate  disappointments,  such  ulti- 
mate disillusionments.  shatter  good  will  and 
damage  international  friendships." 

Yes:  America  stands  ready  and  willing  to 
cooperate  wholeheartedly  in  building  a 
healthier,  happier  world. 

But,  as  Senator  Vandcnbcrg  has  put  it  so 
aptly,  "we  are  neither  big  enough  nor  rich 
enough  to  become  permanent  almoner  to  the 
whole  earth." 

Maybe  we  should  change  the  name,  repeal 
the  Johnson  Act,  and  call  all  future  alloca- 
tions loans.  But  whatever  the  financial  no- 
menclature, the  drain  on  American  resources 
will  still  be  the  same. 

Unless  some  system  of  priorities  Is  fixed 
clearly  in  our  national  policy,  we  likely  shall 
see  American  business  hanging  on  by  Its 
fingernails  waiting  for  new  equipment,  new 
tools,  new  machinery,  while  the  finest  prod- 
ucts of  our  miraculous  Industrial  system  float 
off  over  the  seven  seas  to  the  nobler  calling  of 
world  reconstruction. 

The  problem  is  a  real  one.  Unless  the 
American  productive  plant  Is  maintained  at 
maximum  efficiency  through  adequate  repair 
and  renewal  after  Its  wartime  starvation, 
there  simply  will  not  be  sufficient  Industrial 
production  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  to 
sustain  the  worlds  economy  at  the  subsist- 
ence level. 


A  New  SoluHon  for  A^cultural 
Problemi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  18  aegislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  IHS 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanlmou.s  con.ient  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoko  an  address 
delivered  at  a  meeting  recently  held  In 
Omaha,  Nebr..  under  the  au!tplcp.<«  of  the 
Central  Western  Shippers  Advlijory 
Board.  The  nddre.s.'^.  which  l.i  rntltlod  "A 
New  Solution  for  Auricultural  Problems." 
wa.i  delivered  at  the  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Wt>l.sh.  of  Omaha.  Nebr..  vice  pie.Mdent  of 
the  rarm  Crops  Processing  Corp.  and 
preaident  of  the  Grain  and  Peed  Z>alerM 
National  Association, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.i 
wa»  ordeit d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoao. 
at  folluw.H: 

A  N«w  a»>tiThiN  r\>a  AaaKuiTvaAt  HM^aiKiaa 
Mr  WkiaM  Mr  Chalrtnan  and  gentleman,  I 
nutic*  that  I  have  taken  u\\  quite  a  Jub.  I 
will  do  my  beat  to  iry  to  stimulate  vt>ur 
IhUtking  along  the  lines  we  are  endrsvoVing 
to  wv»rk  out  scinitincaHy  as  a  solution  to 
farm  problems,  I  will  uy  not  to  |i\'e  \t  u 
many  sUtiatica.  but  1  shall  explain  my  phik»s. 
ophy  In  determining  theae  problems.  After 
M  >-eare  in  the  grain  bualntM.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  our  prosperity  in 
America  goes  back  to  the  farmer,  and  when 
the  farmer  is  not  pr»>?perous  neither  are  »e 
In  industry  or  the  Nation  Itself.  To  Ulus- 
trate.  if  we  produce  a  3,000  C00,000-bushel 
surplus  gram  here  and  It  sells  at  «1  per  bushel, 
this  actually  results  In  a  $3,000,000,000  in- 
crease in  our  factory  pay  rolls  In  America. 
This  has  been  proven  for  several  years,  and 
at  the  same  time  It  multiplies  se\en  times, 
or  an  Increase  of  »2 1.000  000.000  In  national 
income.  So  you  can  see  how  vitally  interested 
you  and  I  and  everyone  else  are  in  the  pros- 
perity   oX    the    farmers.     Prosperity   cf    the 
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farmers  and  the  price  of  farm  products  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  surplus.  We 
have  never  had  a  farm  problem  develop  In 
this  or  any  other  nation  in  the  world  except 
as  a  rcsvilt  of  a  surplus.  Neve;  as  a  result  of 
scarcity.  We  are  Interested,  all  of  tis.  In 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  t')  have  a  prob- 
lem in  surpluses  after  the  pre;ent  war. 

Going  back  to  World  War  I.  we  Increased 
our  production  5  percent,  anc  we  did  It  by 
seeding  our  marginal  acreage.  When  prices 
went  down  after  the  war,  these  acres  went 
out  of  production.  Our  probleri  was  partially 
solved  from  that  reduction  In  production. 
During  the  present  war.  World  War  n,  we  In- 
creased production  23  percent,  and  we  did  It 
on  5  percent  less  seeded  acreage.  The  reason 
for  that  Is  that  the  farmer,  wh(  ther  he  knows 
It  or  not,  has  profited  by  scie  itlflc  develop- 
ments, such  as  hybrid  corn,  improved  ma- 
chinery, better  seed,  and  soil  preparation, 
preservation  of  subsoil  moisture,  etc.,  until 
one  farmer  today  can  produce  jomething  like 
3  bushels  of  grain  where  he  produced  1  origi- 
nally. When  the  war  is  over,  we  will  shortly 
have  a  return  of  manpower  tc  the  farms  in 
this  Nation,  and  we  will  have  a  1  of  the  scien- 
tific developments  that  have  come  out  of  this 
war.  In  addition,  the  present  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  of  ta.OOO.OOC.OOO  to  main- 
tain 90  percent  of  parity  oij  far.Ti  products  for 
2  years  after  next  January  1  following  the 
close  of  the  present  war.  So  yau  see,  we  will 
have  a  combination  of  three  th  ngs:  ability  to 
produce,  the  manpower  to  pnduce,  and  the 
guaranty  of  high  prices. 

After  we  get  through  the  period  of  lend- 
lease,  we  are  most  certainly  going  to  have  a 
piling  up  of  surpluses,  greatei  than  any  we 
have  known  before.  Naturally  that  will  de- 
press our  prices.  When  we  hed  surpluses  in 
the  past,  the  first  thing  we  <lld  was  to  try 
and  dispose  of  these  surpluset  on  the  world 
market.  When  we  moved  our  surplus  Into 
the  mnrkcta  of  the  world  this  idded  pressure 
on  the  worlds  market,  lowered  the  world's 
level  of  prices.  As  that  market  price  went 
down,  it  got  lo  the  point  where  we  couldn't 
afford  to  aell  our  cropa  and  mulntnln  our 
eeonomy.  We.  therefore.  In  this  Nation  hit 
upon  a  plan  of  subslrtlr.lng  th«'  movement  of 
grain.  In  other  words,  pay  our  exporters  to 
sell  in  the  world  market,  Th  s  aUo  resulted 
In  other  nations  complaining  that  we  were 
lowering  their  farm  values  tc  such  a  point 
where  it  became  unprofltsble  t )  Uie Ir  farmer* 
to  produce,  and  they  began  to  put  up  bor- 
riers  against  our  grain  coming  Into  their  na- 
tions, At  one  timt.  Italy  h«f  »  eft-cfnts-a- 
bushel  tarlfT  un  incoming  grain  for  the  pur* 
|H»ee  ol  mnlntalnlni  a  hlghrr  Ifvel  ol  pilret 
lor  their  own  farmrrs.  and  tliat  they  might 
thereby  prosper  This  thing  progressed  to 
such  an  extent  that  It  Is  almnit  unbellvvable, 
Whni  we  had  OUT  M|  sxirphis.  there  was  a 
eeniii\iMion  eamt  Mr*  (rum  China,  when  they 
warr  Ktnrviug  In  China.  Thu  thru  Bmietaiy 
of  Agriculture  Myrte  olferfd  to  give  thi*  com* 
mlasion  100.000,000  bu«ht>l«  cu  wheat,  lowdtd 
on  hoard  at  tha  weal  eoaat  fri>e  of  rhaife  to 
China,  and  they  rttuaMl  thlv  100  000,000 
b\tahels  of  wh*at,  t  am  tailing  ]r\>u  thia  be« 
rauae  1  want  vou  to  t^alia*  how  sermu*  it  It, 
We  will  produce  in  thla  oountry  a  aurt^lus 
that  eaniiot  help  but  depraelat*  our  prices 
domestically,  and  if  wr  dump  It  on  the  world 
market.  It  will  depreciate  their  prices. 

There  have  already  been  aU  >le  money  pact* 
atgned  by  aeeen  nations  of  Burope.  together 
with  Intland.  France.  Netherlands,  and  Bel- 
glum  It  provide*  for  the  <tabUlt«tion  of 
currency  exchange  rate*  and  the  suspending 
of  all  trade  barriers  between  the  nations  In- 
volved. In  addition,  this  pact  places  a  limi- 
tation on  United  State*  exp-irts,  except  for 
eesentlals  unobtainable  elsewhere.  There- 
fore, we  will  produce  a  surplm  In  this  Nation, 
that  will  not  be  wanted,  that  cannot  be  sold. 
8Ubs:ldized.  or  g;ven  away  to  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

II  we  are  going  to  produce  these  surpluses, 
which  we  are  m  the  coming  years,  there  are 


two  things  to  do.  One  Is  what  otir  friends 
In  the  New  Deal  did  unsuccessfully,  we 
think,  in  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and  that  Is. 
stop  production  by  paying  farmers  not  to 
produce.  This  Is  what  has  brought  about 
the  tremendous  increase  in  taxes  we  have 
had  in  this  Nation  during  the  past  several 
years.  The  other  way  to  solve  this  problem 
of  surpluses  is.  to  find  means  of  using  these 
surpluses  domestically  at  home  on  a  profit- 
able basis. 

During  the  last  2  years  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  buying  grain  for  the  alcohol 
plant  here  In  Omaha.  I  believe  in  industrial 
alcohol  we  do  actually  have  the  solution  of 
the  farm  problem  of  America.  It  might  not 
be  convincing  because  the  tale  I  will  tell  you 
Is  rather  fantastic.  You  will  have  to  accept 
my  vrord  for  some  of  these  things  I  am  go- 
ing to  give.  I  can't  give  you  the  statistics. 
This  Industrial  alcohol  plant  Is  here,  Just  a 
few  blocks  from  this  hotel.  I  wish  you  all 
might  have  a  chance  to  see  It  In  operation 
before  you  get  away.  This  plant  is  of  vital 
concern  to  everyone  in  the  Middle  West.  In 
the  first  place.  I  would  like  to  have  you  get 
a  very  clear  conception  of  this  plant.  The 
plant  does  not  produce  alcohol  for  liquor  or 
beverage.  We  produce  Industrial  alcohol, 
and  the  present  owners  never  intend  to  pro- 
duce alcohol  for  liquor  for  several  reasons. 
One  Is  that  our  plant  Is  so  large  that  If  we 
entered  the  liquor  or  beverage  business,  we 
would  wreck  the  entire  Industry,  I  will  give 
you  some  facts  about  this  plant  of  ours,  how 
essential  It  Is,  and  will  be  after  the  war  to 
all  ol  us  In  the  Middle  West. 

The  plant  was  constructed  by  private  en- 
terprise. We  furnish  the  money  to  operate  It. 
but  the  money  to  build  the  plant  was  fur- 
nished bv  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  at  a 
cost  of  aeoOO.OOO,  and  It  will  Uke  another 
million  dollars  to  complete  It.  or  a7,000000 
We  Intended  when  we  built  It  that  It  should 
produce  50,000  gallons  of  Industrial  alcohol 
a  day,  190-proof  alcohol.  I  thought  I  had  my 
neck  out  for  a  long  time  because  I  was  mak- 
ing *ome  of  these  talk*  and  I  recalled  that 
there  were  80  seconds  in  a  minute,  60  minutes 
In  an  hour,  24  hours  In  a  day,  and  84,flOO 
seconds  In  a  day,  and  I  predicted  we  would 
produce  a  gallon  of  Induxtrlnl  alcohol  In  this 
plant  every  second  of  the  day,  I  found  out 
how  wrong  I  was  when  last  week  we  produced 
OOOOn  gallon*  In  1  day.  Our  *clrntlsu  are 
handing  thing*  to  us  that  are  almost  un- 
believable a*  they  are  In  every  other  line  of 
Industry,  and  we  know  now  how  we  can  pro- 
duce In  thI*  plant  110.000  gnlluna  of  Indus* 
trial  alcohol  per  day, 

I  want  to  tell  you,  fimt,  how  w*  make  alco- 
hol, tuat  very  quickly,  and  In  term*  that  you 
and  I  oan  understand.  We  take  grain,  eurn, 
whwt.  oat*,  ty*.  barley,  aorghum  graina.  any 
kind  or  grain  that  enntain*  starch,  and  prao< 
tieaily  all  of  them  do,  and  in  aaoh  btmhel  of 
gram  there  U  approalmataty  M  pouaM  of 
*tar<  h  alcohol  I*  mad*  oul  of  aMMh  Alona. 
We  grind  th*  iratn—lf  It  happiM  to  to  «orn. 
and  we  hav*  btw  \iain|  m%  Mm,  Wa  frtud 
It  and  mix  with  «at*r,  edok  tor  •  mlnutea, 
theii  mm  with  jTMKt  and  baHvy  malt,  and 
that  I*  left  to  r»»rmriit  After  40  hour*'  fw* 
meiutition.  It  beciwe*  crude  bate.  Tliat 
rrudr  brer  r<«itaini«  ••|X'fee"t  alooho).  In  the 
diet  Illation  of  alcohol  from  that  beer.  It  la 
very  much  the  aame  proeees  a*  when  you 
heat  up  the  radiator  in  your  car.  Piret,  ther* 
come*  out  the  ateam,  and  that  ateam  la  the 
alcohol  you  hav*  in  your  car — alcohol  turna 
to  ateam  at  a  lower  temperature  than  watw 
and  a*  the  alcohol  turns  to  steam,  it  goea 
off  In  that  form  and  condenses  back  into 
liquid,  which  1*  190-proof  alcohol.  Here  Is 
the  pay-off.  Out  of  a  busliel  of  grain  we  dis- 
till 2\  gallons  of  190-proof  alcohol.  After  we 
remove  the  starch  from  the  grain,  in  the 
residue  that  Is  left — in  the  crude  beer  with- 
out the  alcohol — remains  all  the  food  value 
originally  in  the  bushel  of  grahi.  Through 
research,  we  have  learned  how  to  recover  the 
entire  value  of  that  bushel  of  gi-ala  out  of 


the  residue.  I  will  not  go  Into  that,  but  it  is 
poeslble,  and  we  are  doing  It.  In  a  20-pound 
package  we  recover  by  dehydration  the  entire 
value  of  that  bushel  of  grain  in  the  way  of 
farm  feed.  This  feed,  mixed  with  yeast  and 
barley  malt,  is  a  better  feed  than  the  farmer 
brought  in  originally. 

To  give  you  some  idea  al>out  how  large 
this  plant  is.  If  we  were  making  liquor  here 
or  beverage  alcohol,  we  could  make  60  percent 
of  all  the  alcohol  that  is  drunk  in  the  United 
SUtes.  and  if  we  paid  taxes  at  the  rate  which 
they  have  to  pay  on  alcohol,  our  taxes  from 
this  plant  would  run  about  $1,350,000  a  day. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  some  300 
known  uses  for  industrial  alcohol  besides 
liquor,  and  they  are  1,000  times  more  Im- 
portant than  liquor.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
but  a  lew  of  them.  Some  of  these  are  smoke- 
less powder,  mediclnals,  anesthetics,  plastics, 
synthetic  rubber,  dry  ice,  power,  and  fuel.  It 
is  almost  unbelievable  some  of  the  tilings 
they  are  making  out  of  Industrial  alcohol, 
which  I  don't  have  time  to  go  Into,  but  I  be- 
lieve those  that  I  have  mentioned  suffice. 

I  spent  a  day  at  the  Firestone  plant  at 
Akron.  Ohio,  last  week.  They  are  making 
synthetic  rubber  now  that  is  actually  better 
than  any  natural  rubber  that  was  ever  made, 
regardless  of  what  you  might  think  about  it. 
We  have  been  getting  the  poorest  synthetic 
rubber,  and  the  best  ha.s  been  going  to  the 
military  effort  as  It  should. 

In  1  bushel  of  grain  we  get  2^^  gallons  of 
190-proof  alcohol.  The  product  of  1  bushel  of 
grain  makes  6  pounds  of  butadiene.  From 
that  you  make  your  plastics.  There  Is  an 
entirely  new  industry  opening  up  In  making 
plastics,  of  which  no  one  could  dream.  Out 
of  1  bushel  of  grain  we  cnn  get  2^4  gallons  of 
industrial  alcohol,  which  will  make  6  pounds 
of  synthetic  rubber.  Six  pounds  of  synthetic 
rubber  Is  the  amount  of  rubber  In  an  or- 
dinary automobile  tU-e  (the  ordinary  auto- 
mobile tire  Is  0  pounds  of  rubber  and  13 
pound*  of  fat>rlc).  Prom  1  bushel  of  corn 
we  raise  out  here,  out  of  the  starch  alone 
In  that  corn,  w*  can  produce  enough  rubber 
tu  make  one  automobile  tire.  Recently,  t 
made  thl*  talk  t:efor*  a  group  at  which  Wll- 
Ham  Jeffer*  wa*  preaant.  When  I  got  through 
he  concurred  In  everything  I  had  aald.  and  ha 
went  on  to  make  the  further  atatemtot  that 
If  It  had  not  been  for  the  *ynthetlo  rubber 
that  WHS  mode  out  of  alcohol,  that  wa*  mad* 
from  grain,  there  cuuld  not  yet  have  batli 
any  invasuui  uf  Prance.  That  1*  how  elo*f  art 
came  tu  luslug  the  war. 

Prior  to  the  war.  uur  rubber  requirement* 
for  this  Nation  were  about  800,000  ton*  an* 
nually,  which  came  from  half  way  around 
the  world,  the  BMt  Indie*,  and  ao  on,  Ther* 
are  innity  vnilftiv*  ol  rubber  and  w*  will 
have  tu  use  some  natural  rubber,  lut  In 
the  p  iM^eaaing  ut  tht«e  600,000  tona  of  rub- 
ber, w<  would  ooukuin*  100,000.000  buahala  of 
our  aurplu*  grain,  Hikvlng  baan  l»  •t"  t"ain 
bualneiiN  U»  «ll  nt  that*  yaara,  ti  tie- 

itreMlons.  and  ao  on,  I  am  eertalu  n  wr  had 
iiad  a  iimi  ket  Uvt  tOO,t)00  000  bxiahel*  o(  gitkln 
here  at  home  lu  synthetic  i\)hher,  wa  WWl 
w\>uld  have  had  n  farm  pi^iblrtx  in  AmtrtOl. 
We  never  would  have  had  r  t«6alOM 

that  we  have  gone  through.  1.,  v  ot  %to 
putenttalltle*  ot  aolving  our  tnrin  problenta 
lu  that  way.  It  I*  almost  unt)ellevnbltt  that  wa 
have  a  (action  at  Washington  who  wants  to 
•crap  the  aynthettc -rubber  procram  and  go 
back  to  buying  natural  tubbar  from  other 
nattona. 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  where 
I  teaUfied  how  Important  It  was,  I  thought, 
for  the  aecurlty  of  this  Nation  alone,  not- 
withstanding its  benefit*  toward  agriculture, 
we  should  keep  the  synthetic-rubber  Indus- 
try. Of  course,  we  have  no  personal  Interest 
in  the  use  of  synthetic  rubber  except  as  tt 
would  seem  to  be  a  solution  lor  our  farm 
problems.  While  I  do  not  advocate  subeldie* 
in  a  general  way.  yet  1  think  It  is  going  to  be 
necessary  in  som^e  manner  to  subsidize  the 
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•ynihetJc-rubber  Industry,  or  protect  It  In 
■amc  way  under  a  tariff  until  It  can  get  on 
Its  fMt.  and  develop  the  research  which  I  am 
telling  you  that  is  going  on  in  the  sclentlflo 
laboratories  to  get  everything  that  can  be 
devBlaped  out  of  the  residue.  Tie  recovery 
of  these  tilings  from  the  residue  is  another 
way  in  which  we  can  successfully  lower  th« 
cost  of  alcohol.  We  have  taken  more  than 
SO  percent  off  the  original  coat,  and  we  can 
se*  how  In  a  short  time,  with  the  research 
that  is  going  en.  how  we  can  reach  the  point 
where  we  can  compete  with  any  rubber  prod- 
uct produced  anvwhere.  I  advocated  that 
they  should  protect  this  Industry  Just  as  they 
protected  the  railroads  until  now  we  have 
the  finest  railroads  in  the  world,  as  they  are 
protecting  the  air  lines  and  are  making  them 
the  flnes*.  air  lines  in  the  world. 

I  am  telltag  yen  about  some  of  the  things 
we  are  devMofdBf.  that  are  on  their  way 
now.  Some  seem  to  think  that  alcohol  la 
not  power  or  fuel.  That  is  far  from  true. 
Scientists  know  that  straight  alcohol  made 
from  grain,  mixed  50-50  with  water,  makes  a 
perfect  fuel  for  automobiles.  So  as  we  de- 
velop the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  fuel,  and  If  we 
consume  in  our  gasoline  bill  5  percent  of  that 
product  from  alcohol.  It  would  consume  an- 
other 200,000.000  bushels  of  grain.  Tou  can 
see  if  we  go  into  the  program  of  power  and 
fuel  with  alcohol,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
come  in  the  very  near  future,  we  will  have 
problems  of  greater  production  In  order  to 
•a|>ply  our  domestic  demands.  If  you  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  Its  being  power  or  fuel,  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  V-2  bomb  which 
CUB*  out  of  Germany.  That  V-a  bomb  was 
piloted  by  industrial  alcohol.  Just  as  we  are 
making  down  here.  Eight  hundred  gallons 
of  alcohol  were  in  every  tx>mb  that  left  Ger- 
many, with  liquid  air  as  the  mixture,  which 
shot  it  into  Eng!and.  Until  recently  It  was 
ft  military  secret,  but  there  Is  being  used  in 
our  ft-Ws  and  Hellcats  a  device  known  as  a 
TttanMter  that  sprays  a  mixture  of  50-50  al- 
cohol and  water  into  the  carburetor  to  give 
added  power,  and  whether  it  will  be  used  in 
trucks  and  automobiles.  I  dont  know,  but  w« 
are  developing  motors  that  we  hope  will  con- 
sume water  and  alcohol  as  fuel. 

Scienttflc  research  is  going  on  In  this  Na- 
tion incessantly,  in  all  parts  of  it.  and  this 
gTMt  surg*  of  scientific  knowledge  that  has 
been  rcleaaed  as  a  result  of  the  war  is  revo- 
lutionizing  not   only    this   Nation    but   the 
world.    I  recently  had  a  visit  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  at 
New  Tork.     After  I  told  him  some  of  these 
things,  he  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  that  are  happening  with  us.    On 
top  of  the  Western  Union  Building  in  New 
Tork  we  have  a  machine  that  starts  a  beam 
to  Philadelphia,  and  on  top  of  the  building 
ftt    Philadelphia  we  have  another  machine 
with  a  beam  and  those  beams  come  together. 
Of  course,  we  have  booster  stations  along 
the  way  as  they  go  along  on  that  one  t>eam. 
It  runs  night  and  day.  winter  and  summer, 
sleet  atid  cold.   Nothing  will  step  it.    It  trans- 
mits 500  messages  at  one  time.     He  said.  "I 
dont  know  whether  you  get  the  significance 
of  thAt.  but  Just  as  soon  as  this  war  is  over 
we  will  have  a  beam  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.    That  is  the  greatest  loed  we  carry. 
That  beam  will  carry  500  messages  at  one 
time.    Then  you  will  see  t>eglnnlng  to  dlsap- 
from  the  highways  of  America  our  tele- 
lines  and  telephone  poles."     That  is 
going   on    in    their   industry,   and    there   are 
many  of  these  amazing  reports  coming  from 
every  angle. 

At  IiCldland.  Mich  ,  there  Is  a  product  which 
Is  certainly  not  romantic.  It  Is  sand.  They 
are  working  on  ordinary  sand,  and  out  of  It, 
l>elleve  it  or  not,  they  are  producing  the  finest 
lubricating  oil  the  world  has  ever  known. 
They  are  also  producing  out  of  the  ocean,  out 
of  salt  water,  things  that  are  really  unbe- 
lievable. It  Is  fantastic  that  out  of  salt 
water  they  are  manufacturing  over  500  ar- 
ticles that  are  in  general  \ue  today.    The  lat- 
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That  means  prosperity  for  the  railroads,  for 
agriculture,  and  for  everybody.  I  believe 
that  the  extent  of  our  development  is  de- 
pendent upon  you  and  me  here  in  the  Middle 
West.  I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and 
earnest  attention,  and  I  hope  I  have  stimu- 
lated your  thinking  along  these  lines. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr,  PATMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  let- 
ter emphasizing  the  need  for  early  action 
by  the  House  on  the  full-employment  bill, 
H.  R.  2202,  when  we  reconvene  next  Oc- 
tober, and  also  an  up-to-date  list  of  103 
coauthors  and  cosponsors  of  H.  R.  2202. 

The  letter,  front  the  Union  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  which  has  done  as  much  as 
any  organization  in  the  country  to  de- 
velop a  better  understanding  of  the  need 
for  the  full-employment  bill  and  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  follows: 

Ukion  for  Democratic  Action, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  20.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Patman:  Here  are  two 
Associated  Press  dispatches  of  d  sep  and  tragic 
significance: 

"New  York,  July  17.— Heavy  liquidation 
today  hit  the  stock  market  and  toppled 
leaders  $1  to  more  than  $3  a  share.  Blame 
for  the  relapse  was  placed  on  thoughts  the 
Japanese  might  surrender  under  the  latest 
big  Allied  smash  and  thus  upset  domestic  re- 
conversion and  economic  programs." 

"Chicago,  July  18.— Continued  bombard- 
ment of  Japan  and  rumors  of  a  possible  early 
peace  caused  a  sharp  reaction  in  grain  futures 
today,  rye  dropping  as  much  as  4  cents  a 
btishel  at  times  before  rallying  in  late  trade. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  also  fell  more  than  a 
cent  at  times." 

You  will  agree,  we  are  sure,  that  this  Wall 
Street  peace  panic,  communicating  itself  to 
the  Chicago  grain  market,  is  shocking  proof 
of  our  unpreparedness  for  peace. 

It  Is  undoubtedly  accurate  to  say  that  our 
domestic  reconversion  and  economic  pro- 
grams, such  as  they  are,  would  be  upset  by 
early  Japanese  svirrender,  but  more  funda- 
mental is  the  fact  stated  in  the  Murray- 
Truman  report  of  December  18,  1944.  that  we 
did  not  have  then — and  do  not  have  now — 
a  practical  program  for  changing  over  from 
full  production  for  war  to  full  production 
and  employment  for  peace. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  the  noted  Swedish 
economist.  Gunnar  Myrdal.  pointed  out  that 
what  few  plans  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica had  for  the  transition  rely  heavily  on 
continuance  of  the  Japanese  war  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  end  of  the  war  In 
Europe.  Myrdal  concluded  that,  should  the 
Japanese  war  end  shortly  after  VE-day.  our 
lack  of  planning  and  preparation  would  throw 
us  into  economic  confusion.  He  remarked 
that,  because  of  this  fact,  early  Japanese  sur- 
render might  be  the  shrewdest  blow  that  • 
defeated  fascism  could  strike  at  the  United 
.Nations.  Resulting  economic  disaster  In  the 
United  States  of  America  could  disrupt  the 
world  economy  and  make  establishment  of  a 
United  Nations  Organization  for  lasting  peace 
more  difficult,  IX  not  Impossible. 
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We  fully  recogniee  the  hard  and  effective 
work  you  and  other  Mem  xn  of  the  Con- 
gress have  done  In  the  past  6  months.  The 
Congress  is  about  to  comp  ete  the  laying  of 
the  foundations  for  world  organization  for 
peace.  In  doing  so.  It  wUl  have  fulfilled  one 
of  the  two  principal  pled;:es  made  to  the 
American  people  In  the  last  campaign  by  the 
candidates  of  both  parties. 

The  other  pledge  was  lull  employment. 
The  full-employment  bill  has  not  moved  since 
It  was  Introduced  5  months  ngo.  But  you  and 
others  have  promoted  undei  standing  of  it  by 
wide  discussion.  Already  :03  House  Mem- 
bers have  elected  to  t)ecome  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  originally  Introducixl  by  you. 

Now  that  the  challenges  and  problems  of 
reconversion  and  postwar,  ra:e  upon  us  a.s  the 
tempo  of  the  assault  upon  Japan  increases, 
action  on  the  full-employment  bill  becomes 
Imperative.  We  urge  you  and  all  supporters 
of  the  bill  to  press  for  hearings  and  votes  in 
both  Houses  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
after  Congress  reconvenes  next  fall.  Our 
Government  mtttt  write  a  full-employment 
Insurance  policy  under  which  industry,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  labor,  and  professional  peo- 
ple can  face  the  prospect  oj  peace  with  con- 
fidence Instead  of  fear  and  can  invest,  employ, 
produce,  spend,  and  consums  in  voltunes  that 
will  Insure  full  employment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P/.tJL  SlTTOH, 

Director,  Washington  Bureau. 

P.  8. — Here  Is  a  subsequent  Associated  Press 
dispatch : 

"New  York,  July  19  — Umld  buyers  re- 
turned to  the  stock  market  today  and  lifted 
favorites  fractions  to  a  point  or  so,  but  deal- 
ings were  among  the  slowest  of  the  year  and 
losers  plentiful. 

"Spiking  of  Japanese  peace  rumors  by 
Washington,  more  conslderutlon  of  earnings 
and  dividends,  togetlier  with  the  belief  the 
recent  relapse  had  greatly  Improved  the  tech- 
nical position  of  the  list  Inspired  such  bidding 
as  appeared." 

The  up-to-date  list  of  coauthors  and 
cosponsors  of  H.  R,  2202,  which  I  hope 
will  be  expanded  to  include  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  House,  follows; 

COAtTTHORS     AND     COSPONSORS     OF     H.     K.     X201 

.  Alabama:  Patrick,  Lxjtrt.r. 
'1  Arizona:  Murdock,  John  R. 
'  California:  Douglas,  Hslen  Oahagan; 
DoTtE,  Cltde:  Havenner,  Pranck  R.;  Healt, 
Ned  R.;  Holitield.  Chet:  Mrj.ER,  G.  P.;  Otrr- 
LAND,  George  E.;  Patterson,  E.  E.;  Shep- 
pard,  Harry  R.;  Toland,  John  H.;  Voorhis, 
Jerry;  Izac,  Ed.  V.;  Welch,  Richard  J.;  Enoli, 
Clair;   King,  Cecil   R. 

Connecticut:  Geelan,  James  P.:  Koppel- 
MANN,  H.  p.;  Rtter,  Joseph  F.:  Woodhouse, 
Chase  Going;  LtrcE,  Clare  Booth. 

Delaware:  Tratnor,  PHn-n-  A. 

Illinois:  Douglas,  Emily  Taft;  Gordon, 
Thomas  S.;  Link,  W.  W.;  O'Brien,  Thomas 
J.;  Prick.  Milvin;  Resa,  A.  J.;  Rowan,  W.  A.: 
Sabath,  a.  J.:  Dawson,  Wm.  L.;  Gorski, 
Martin;    Kelly,    Edward   A. 

Indiana:  Madden,  R.  J. 

Kentucky;  Bates,  Joe  B. 

Massachusetts:  Lane,  Thomas  J. 

Michigan:  Dlngell,  John  D.;  Lesinski, 
John;  Hook,  Frank  E.;  O'Brien,  Georc*  D.; 
Badowski,  G.  G.;  Rabaut.  Louis  C. 

Minnesota:  Gallagher,  Willlam  J.;  Stakk- 
«Y,  Frank  T. 

Missouri:  Carnahan,  A.  S.  J.;  Cochran, 
John  J. 

Montana:  Mansfield,  Mikx. 

New  Jersey:  Norton,  Mart  T.;  Hart,  E.  J.; 
WoLVESTON,  Charles  A. 

New  York:  Byrne,  William  T.;  Ckllbb, 
Bmanx:el;  Delanet,  James  J.;  Dickstein, 
Samuel;  Mascantonio,  Vrro;  Pfkifer,  Jo6B>b 
L.;  Powell.  Adam  C,  Jr.;  Rogers,  G.  F.;  Rat- 
FixL,  Leo  F.;  Roonet,  John  J.;  Torrens,  J.  H; 
QuiNN,  Peter  A. 


Ohio:  BuHM,  Walter  E.;  Kirwan.  Michael 
J.;  Ramet,  Homer  A.;  BE>n>EK.  GEORcaB  H.; 
HUBER.  Walter  B.;   Gardner.  Edward  J. 

Oklahoma:  8ncLs>,  W.  O.;  Wickersham, 
Victor. 

Oregon:  Ancell.   Homer   D. 

Pennsylvania:  Barrett,  William  A.;  Eber- 
HASTER,  Herman  P.;  Qranahan,  William  T.; 
Weiss.  Samuel  A.;  Green,  William  J..  Jr^ 
Hoch.  Daniel  K.;  Gerlach,  Chas.  L.;  Kellxt, 
Augustine  B.;  Flood,  Daniel  J.;  McGlinch- 
EY,  Herbert  J.;    Murphy,  John. 

Rhode  Island:  Pocahtt,  John  E.;  Forand, 

AlME  J. 

Tennessee:  Kefauver,  Estes;  Priest,  J. 
Percy. 

Texas:  Patman.  Wright;  Combs,  J.  M. 

Utah:  Granger,  W.  K.;  Robinson,  J.  Wnx. 

Virginia:  Flannacan,  John  W..  Jr. 

Washington:  Coffee,  John  M.;  De  Lact, 
Hugh  D.;  Savage,  Charixs  R.;  Jackson, 
Henry  M. 

West  Virginia:  Bailey.  Cleveland  M.;  Kee, 
John;  Reorick.  E.  H.;  Neely,  M.  M.;  Ran- 
dolph, Jennings. 

Wisconsin:  Biemiller,  Andrew  J.;  0*Kon- 
EXI,  Alvin  E. 

The  Honorable  George  E.  Outland  Is 
chairman  of  the  steering  committee  and 
any  Member  of  the  House  desiring  to 
become  a  member  of  this  committee 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Outlano. 


The  FEPC  Appropriafion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21. 1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  FEPC  appro- 
priation appearing  in  the  Hartford  Times 
on  July  16,  1945: 

the  FEPC  APPROPRlATlOW 

Inclusion  In  the  war  agencies  bill  of  an 
Item  of  $260,000  for  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee  assures  the  continuance 
of  this  Important  board  until  the  end  of  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  Is  regrettable  that  such 
a  legislative  battle  had  to  be  fought  as  Is  in 
the  record,  because  the  appropriation  was 
made.  The  purpose  of  the  FEPC  is  merely 
to  combat  racial,  religious,  or  nationalistic 
discrimination  In  employment  In  plants  of 
services  operating  under  Government  con- 
tracts. When  Congress  established  the  Com- 
mittee it  said,  in  effect,  that  while  the  Con- 
stitution may  be  thwarted  in  some  of  the 
States,  because  of  State  and  local  prejudices, 
the  fundamental  law,  nevertheless,  applies  to 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  these  United  States 
end  wherever  United  States  money  is  being 
spent  there  shall  be  no  racial  discrimination. 

Such  a  filibuster  as  Senator  Bilbo  attempt- 
ed and  such  racial  discrimination  as  Is  openly 
advocated  by  Representatives  from  some  of 
the  Southern  States  belle  our  boasts  that  we 
are  a  free  nation.  We  are  not — we  are  only 
part  free.  We  will  not  be  the  great  ideal  gov- 
ernment we  profess  to  be  until  we  live  up  to 
the  Constitution.  That  may  be  like  saying 
that  one  cannot  be  a  Christian,  or  a  Jew,  or 
a  Moelem  unless  be  lives  up  to  the  scriptures 
upon  which  the  religions  are  based,  but  the 
statement  suffers  not  the  least  by  such  a 
comparison. 

Only  half  the  amount  asked  for  by  the 
administration  was  granted  by  the  Congress, 
and  that  amount  might  have  been  denied  bad 


It  not  been  for  the  fact  that  support  for  It 
was  strong  enough  to  prevent  appropriations 
for  other  war  agencies  if  the  FEPC  was  to  be 
deprived. 

Open  disregard  of  the  ConsUtution  in  the 
United  States  Is  a  great  handicap  to  our 
agencies  abroad  in  their  attempts  to  destroy 
fascism  and  its  evils.  What  Incentive  does 
such  racial  discrimination  give  Soviet  Russia 
to  become  a  representative  government  In- 
stead of  a  socialistic  oligarchy,  or  what  good 
lesson  can  the  llt>erated  Nazis  of  Oermany 
get  from  it? 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  shall 
have  the  kind  of  government  that  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees,  but  we  are  making 
steady  progress  toward  it.  Europe  may  not 
realize  that  we  had  a  bloody  war  on  the  Issue 
more  than  80  years  ago.  In  which  our  casual- 
ties were  greater  than  in  the  war  Just  ended 
In  Europe,  and  that  we  still  have  not  become 
tnily  a  united  nation.  Europe  must  make 
allowances  for  us.  and,  by  tbe  same  token, 
we  may  have  to  make  allowances  for  things 
we  do  not  like  about  Europe. 


Tax  InfonnatioD  Relative  to  LefisIatiTe 
Expense  Account 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV18 

Saturday,  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  ONEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent  to  me  on  July  20. 
1945,  and  I  am  including  it  in  my  exten- 
sion of  remarks  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion for  the  Members  of  the  House: 

TREASURY  Department, 
Washington.  July  20.  1945. 
Hon.  Emmet  O'Neal. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  O'Neal:  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  conference  with  the  chief  coun- 
sel and  myself  on  June  28,  1945,  and  to  your 
supplementary  lettenr  dated  July  13,  1945, 
and  July  14.  1945.  rei?ardlng  a  ruling  as  to 
whether  the  expense  allowance  of  $2,500  per 
annum  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, provide<l  by  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriatiori.s  Act,  1946,  which  be- 
came  law  on  June  13,  1945,  Is  subject  to  Fed- 
eral income  tax. 

That  act  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  paid  to  each  Representa- 
tive and  Delegate,  and  to  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico,  after  January  2, 
1045,  an  expense  allowance  of  $2,500  per 
annum  to  assist  in  defraying  expenses  re- 
lated to  or  resulting  from  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  to  be  paid  In  equal  monthly 
Installments.  For  making  such  payments 
through  June  30,  1946,  $1,642,500,  of  whidi  so 
much  as  Is  required  to  make  such  payments 
for  the  period  from  January  3,  1945,  to  June 
80,  1945,  Imth  Inclusive,  shall  be  immediately 
available." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations (H.  Rept.  No.  509,  79th  Cong..  1st 
sess.,  pp.  4-5)  states  inter  alia: 

"The  bUl  Includes  an  expense  allowance  of 
$2,500  per  annum  per  Member.  For  many 
years  Members  of  the  Congress  have  t)een 
subjected  tQ  a  myriad  of  expenses  incidental 
to  the  efficient  conduct  of  their  respective  of- 
floes.  During  the  emergency  period  Imme- 
diately prior  to  the  war  period  and  during 
the  war  period  sessions  of  Congress  have  been 
almost  continuous,  with  demand  for  service 
mounting.  As  a  result.  Members  have  been 
compelled  to  go  to  excessive  expense  which. 
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Jto  any  other  d«p«rtmeDt  of  the  Oovernment 
^ar  ta  normal  business  administration,  would 
tm  paM  by  the  department  or  business  which 
tl  benefldary  of  such  service.  The  expense 
•Mdurtnf  the  period  of  high  war  cost« 
MMMad  A  tktmwj  drain  on  the  Members'  per- 
■onal  llnaneM.  for  matters  not  personal  but 
directly  Incidental  to  public  ofljce.  The 
ocNBoUttee,  therefore,  recommends  that  a 
We  average  allowance  for  such  pertl- 
Mpenses  be  made.  The  committee 
It  action  to  be  consistent  with  the 
pvbite  Intent  and  welfare.  Since  this 
•Mount  is  entirely  for  expenses  Incidental 
•o  <>•«  It  would  not  be  income,  therefore 
not  taxable." 

Analysis    of   the   legislative    history,    par- 
ticularly the  committee  hearings  (see  state- 
ment of  Colin  P.  sum.  chief  of  staff.  Joint 
Committee   on   Internal   Revenue  Taxation, 
hearings  before  the  Senate  subcommittee  of 
ttae  Committee  on  Appropriations.  May  17, 
!•«».  pp.  a-30)  and  the  discussions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Congress  (vol.  91.  CoNcaxasiONAL  Rec- 
oao.    4431-4457.   4»45-4»65.    5184-5213.    i724- 
5782;    see  particularly  page  4452.   where  the 
ctetraaan  sustained  your  point  of  order  on 
ttM  ground  that  the  expense  allowance  "in  no 
sense  of  the  word  Is  a  raise  In  salary"),  leads 
to  the  conclusions  that  the  purpose  underly- 
lac  this  provision  of  the  appropriations  act 
wae  to  provide  an  expense  allowance  to  offset. 
In  part,  at  least,  the  increased  financial  bur- 
den Incident  to  the  efficient  performance  of 
a  Congressman's  duties   in   a  period  of  ex- 
traordinary emergency  and  enlarged  demand 
for  aerrlce.     In   this  view,  since  allowancea 
paid   to  Oovernment   officials   for   traveling, 
•Obalstence    and    other   expenses   constitute 
rroes  income   (sec.  29  33   (a)-a.  example   (c) 
Trees    Reg.   in.    T    D.  3101    (1930).  3  C    B 
191:  O.  D.  1135  (1921).  5  C   B.  174;  I.  T    1380 
<192a».  C    B.  1-2.  88:   I.  T   3022  (1936).  C    B 
XV-2.  7fl».  It  Is  held  that  the  expense  allow- 
Rnce    of    12  500    per    annum    paid    to    each 
Member  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves.  pur- 
suant to  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1946.  must,  for  Federal  Income-tax 
purpo^s.  be  included  In  gross  Income. 

Inasmuch  as  the  term  "trade  or  business", 
however.  Includes  th-  performance  of  the* 
functions  of  a  public  office  (sec.  48  (d). 
Internal  Revenue  Code),  m  computing  his' 
net  income  a  Congressman  is  entitled  to  de- 
d^ict.  among  other  things,  expenses  which  he 
sustains  as  ordinary  and  necessary,  within 
the  purview  of  section  23  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  the 
code,  to  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
(O.  D.  310  (1919).  1  C.  B  104:  O  D  865  (1921) 
4  C  B  312;  I  T  2721  (1935».  C  D  XII-2  38-' 
I.  T  3474  C  B  1941  1.  207:  D.  C.  JaCKhna 
11927  .  9  B  T  A  312.  acq.  (1928).  C  B.  VII-1 
1«:  Edxcin  T  Pollock  (1929».  10  B  T  A  297-* 
John  J  Ide  ( 1941 1 .  43  B.  T  A.  799.  acq  C  b" 
11-41-1.  ?;  see  also  vol.  91,  CoNcaixssioNAt 
Raooao.  4054). 

Oooecmant  therewith,  a  Congressman  will 
be  permitted  to  claim  the  S2.S00  expense  al- 
lowance  as  a  deduction  from  gross  income  by 
luting  it  as  -fully  expended  In  the  perform- 
ance of  official   duties",   provided,   however, 
that  a  Congressman.  If  so  requested  by  the 
Internal  revenue  agent  examining  his  return, 
will,  like  any  other  taxpayer  who  receives  an 
expense  allowance  from  his  employer,  be  re- 
q-iired  to  substantiate  the  claimed  deduction 
bygtamlog  that  the  entire  »2.500  was  used  for 
■ipeBiiu  which  are  properly  deductible  under 
rtlon  23  (a)  (1)  (At  of  the  code.     Compare 
etioi  29  23  (a)-2.  Treasury  Regulation  111. 
AiiUted  above,  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propria tlons  Act,  1946.  does  not  provide  'or 
•dditicnal  compensation  but  on  the  contrary 
provides   speclflc.aily   for   an    expense   allow- 
ance.     Accordingly,  such  expense  allowance 
Is  not  subject  to  the  wltholdlng  provision* 
of   the  Individual  Income  Tax  Act  of   1944 
(sees.  1621.  et  seq..  Internal  Revenue  Code) 
as  to  the  collection  of  income  ux   at   the 
•ooroe  on  wages     Section  405.101  (C) .  Treas- 
ury Regulation  116. 


Finally,  since  the 
no  sense  of  the  wore 

(vol.    91,    CONCKESSIOI^L 

represents  merely  "a 
lowance     for     •     • 
•      •      •-    (H.  R.  Reijt 
Member  of  the  House 
does  not  accept  the 
thereof  will  not  be  r 
unaccepted   part  of 
Income. 

Very  truly  youri 
Joseph 


expense  allowance  "In 

Is  a  raise  In  salar3r*' 

Rxcoao,  4452),  but 

-easonable  average  al- 

pertlnent     expenst<s 

No.   509,   supra),   & 

Representatives  who 

I  illowance  or  any  part 

Quired  to  Include  the 

allowance  In  gross 
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EXTENSION  cip  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPj  J.  SABATH 


or  ILt  [NOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Friday. 


July 

^r 


lEPRESENT  ATI  VES 
20.  1945 


Mr.    SABATH 
leave   granted   me, 
appearing   in   the 
front    entitled 
Pai^y  Employs  Joe 
bears  on  the  remarki 
terday  with  respect 
the  Nationalist  Part 


RtTNOLDs'  Nationalist 


McWlU  lAMS 

Joseph  E.  McWilllan  s.  who  used  to  say. 
"Adolf  Hitler  Is  the  gieatcst  leader  In  the 
history  of  the  world."  h  j  turned  fund  raiser 
for  Robert  Rice  Reynold  s  and  the  Nationalist 


Party. 

Using  Jack  Williams 


on  Cleveland  Industrli  lists  from  mid-May 
until  mid-June.  With  /^Ictor  Malone.  Reyn- 
olds' "public  relations  c  irector."  McWilliams 
helped  to  visit  or  phons  prominent  men  In 
nearly  30  Cleveland  flnis.  Before  going  to 
Ohio,  he  worked  Bostcn  along  with  J.  A. 
Forsland,  another  orgar  izer  and  solicitor  for 
Reynolds'  party. 

"Pretty  Boy"  McWilUai  ns.  also  known  as  Joe 
McNazl.  gained  his  pr  nclpal  notoriety  by 
screaming  for  Jewish  h  ood  from  New  York 


I.  he.  with  29  others, 
Ith  conspiring  to  un- 
t  le  armed  forces,  but 


1  atlonalist  Party  so- 
itic  copies  of  several 


street  corners.     In  1942 
went  on  trial  charged  w 

dermlne  the  morale  of 

the  trial   was  halted  la  it  December  by  the 
death  of  the  presiding  jf  dge. 
The  sales  kit  of  the 

llcitors  contains  photost      _     _, . 

checks.  Including  one  foJ  •2.50o"alleged  to  be 
from  the  Republic  St<pl  Corp.  Republic 
Steel,  however,  says  Its  looks  fail  to  disclose 
the  record  of  any  sucl^  check.  According 
to  A.  F.  Weber,  one  of  t  le  Cleveland  Indus- 
trialists, the  sales  talk  ol  Reynolds'  solicitors 
goes  like  this:  "The  Na:lonallsts  expect  to 
get  Into  office  and  help  In  lustry.  They  would 
do  away  with  all  business  regulations,  lower 
taxes,    and    make    unlonj    Incorporate. 

Nationalists  would  put  an  end  to  the ^.- 

munlsts  and  the  foreigners  in  this  country.' 
Reynolds  for  years  wa;  the  United  States 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  he  Is  mar- 
ried to  Evelyn  Walsh  McLean,  heiress  to  the 
Hope  diamond  and  accom  sanying  fortune. 

A    aXPOKT    ON   JOSZFH   X.    MWU.UAMS 

Jcjseph  Ellsworth  McV  'llliams.  who  ctir- 
rently  is  soliciting  f unc  s  for  Robert  Rice 
Reynolds'  Nationalist  Purtv.  stormlly  laid 
siege  to  New  York  from  1939  to  1941.  "Im 
100  percent  for  Hitler."  he  yelled.  And  his 
followers  called  back.  "Kfil  the  Jews.  Hang 
them  from  lampposts.  Send  them  back  in 
leaky  boats."    The  Nazis  i  ised  to  say  that  he 


D.  NCTNAN,  Jr., 

Commissioner. 


Party  Employs  Joe 


tarns 


Speaker,    under 
Insert  an   article 
Iropaganda   Battle- 
Re  'nolds'    Nationalist 
iflcWilliams,"  which 
which  I  made  yes- 
o  the  activities  of 
.    It  is  as  follows: 


Partt  Employs  Jo« 


IS  an  alias,  he  called 


who  controls  the  streets  controls  the  city. 
McWilliams  took  It  seriously.  Night  after 
night  he  stormed  from  soap  boxes  or  the  rear 
of  a  covered  wagon.  "All  Jews  are  Commu- 
nists." he  lied.  And  "Let's  make  this  coun- 
try the  paradise  that  Hitler  has  m&de  Ger- 
many." 

For  a  time  he  served  as  an  appreti*Jce — 
a  speaker  at  rallies  of  the  American  I/ation- 
alist  Party,  the  Crusaders  for  Amerirpnism, 
and  Father  Coughlin's  Christian  Front. 
Although  the  Christian  Front  was  primarily 
Catholic.  McWilliams  hung  out  wit  a  Cath- 
olic haters  as  well.  In  the  summef  of  1939. 
he  and  Edward  James  Smythe  ran  a  Keep 
America  out  of  the  Jewish  war  rally. 
Smythe,  an  anti-Catholic  of  long  standing, 
once  said:  "We,  like  Hitler,  believe  that  the 
Roman  Church  should  be  driven  out  of  our 
political  life.  •  •  •  We  will  •••  de- 
stroy Romanism  here." 

Then  the  Christian  Front,  a.  la  Coughlln. 
said  that  It  was  only  against  "bad  Jews." 
McWilliams  and  followers  thought  that  the 
Fronters  were  pussy  footing — that  all  Jews 
were  bad.  So  they  split  the  movement  and 
formed  a  militant  organization  of  their 
own,  the  Christian  Mobllizers.  This  new 
group  was  distinguished  by  the  police  records 
of  Its  storm-trooper  unit,  the  MobiUzer 
Guards.  Commander  of  the  guards  was  John 
Zitter.  who  once  had  served  time  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  burglary,  and  captain  was  John 
Olivo  who  earlier  was  sentenced  for  burglary 
and  rape.  Speakers  and  hangers-on  at  Mo- 
bllizer  meetings  had  police  records  too. 
Edmund  Vincent  Burke  was  arrested  in  1928 
for  Illegally  entering  a  Jewlery  store.  Joseph 
Hartery  pled  guilty  as  a  procurer  In  1932, 
and  later  was  sentenced  to  Jail  for  threaten- 
ing a  man  with  a  knife.  Edwin  Westphal  in 
1929  pled  guilty  to  a  burglary  charge. 

McWilliams'  first  blg-tlme  meeting  came 
off  in  Innisfall  Park,  the  Bronx,  in  August 
1939.  Speaking  with  him  was  George  Death- 
erage,  fuehrer  of  the  Knights  of  the  White 
Camelia  and  head  of  the  American  Na- 
tionalist Confederation,  which  openly  called 
Itself  Fascist  and  used  the  swastika  as  Its 
emblem.  Kritz  Kuhn  was  there;  as  were 
other  "big  shots"  in  the  German-American 
Bund.  James  Wheeler-HlU,  and  Gustave 
Elmer.  Seventy-five  uniformed  bundists, 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  30  mem- 
bers of  the  Mobilizer  Guard  unit,  formed  the 
guard  of  honor.  This  meeting  was  merely  a 
forerunner  of  a  second  held  in  Innisfall 
Park  in  September  1939.  This  time  Death- 
erage.  McWilliams,  an-l  Kuhn  addressed 
'17.000  patriots."  or  so  the  Christian  Mo- 
bilizer reported. 

It  was  also  in  September  1939.  according 
to  the  Catholic  publication.  Wisdom  that 
McWilliams  traveled  to  Atlanta,  Ga.. 
where  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  This 
caused  some  dissension  in  the  predominantly 
Catholic  Mobilizer  circles.  A  few  allegedly 
resigned  in  disgust,  and  even  Father  Charles 
E.  Coughlin.  who  has  never  been  choosy 
about  his  friends,  refused  a  check  from 
the  Mobilizer  fuehrer. 

If  McWilliams  lost  strength  among  the 
Coughlinites,  he  made  up  for  It  by  draw- 
ing closer  to  the  German-American  Bund 
The  Christian  Mobilizer  for  October  1939 
ran  an  advertisement  for  the  Deutscher 
Weckruf  und  Beobachter.  Bund  newspaper, 
and  the  following  December  Joe  received  a 
swastika-bedecked  Christmas  card  saying: 
"The  German-American  Bunders  wish  you 
and  your  organization  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year." 

It  was  In  1940  that  McWilliamfe  founded 
the  American  Destiny  Party  and  sought  the 
Republican  congressional  nomination  from 
Yorkville,  New  York's  predominantly  Ger- 
man neighborhood.  His  platform  began: 
"Adolf  Hitler  is  the  greatest  leader  In  the 
history  of  the  world."  Wendell  Willkle  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President,  quickly 
repudiated   McWUliams.   and    the   YorkvUie 
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rabble-rotiser  replied:  "Willkle  Is  a  bum.    I 
disown  that  Indiana  fat  boy. " 

McWilliams  was  defeated  In  the  primaries, 
but  the  campaign  had  been  heated.  Donald 
Shea,  who  boasted  of  having  credentials  from 
Nazi  propagandists  In  Hamburg,  Germany, 
spoke  for  McWilliams,  and  Joe  frequently  was 
under  arrest  charged  with  disorderly  conduct. 
Late  In  1940,  the  court  held  that  McWilliams 
showed  a  "lack  of  responsibility."  and  shipped 
him  off  to  Bellevue  Hospital  for  mental  ob- 
servation. Belle vue  decided  he  was  respon- 
sible, however,  and  Joe  was  back  on  the  town. 

McWilliams  flirted  briefly  with  Verne  Mar- 
shall's Keep  America  Out  of  War  Committee, 
with  the  America  First  Committee,  and  ran 
Mobilizer  meetings  in  Queens  during  the 
summer  of  1941.  He  dropped  out  of  sight 
after  that  and  presently  showed  up  In  Chi- 
cago as  an  elocution  teacher  for  the  Mid- 
west Monetary  Federation.  With  the  back- 
ing of  Alice  Rand  de  Tarnowsky.  he  later 
concocted  the  serviceman's  reconstruction 
plan.  This  was  a  ham-and-eggs  scheme  which 
would  give  each  returning  serviceman  a  bonus 
of  $7300.  McWilliams  entered  wholeheart-, 
edly,  too.  Into  the  nationalist  life  of  Chi- 
cago. He  attended  Citizens  U.  S.  A.  Commit- 
tee meetings  and  palled  around  with  antl- 
Bemltes  like  Frederick  Klster.  In  January 
1944  McWilliams.  with  29  others,  was  Indicted 
for  conspiracy  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
the  armed  forces.  The  Indictment  against 
McWilliams  Is  still  valid. 

Despite  his  unsavory  record  and  the  fre- 
quent exposes  of  him.  McWilliams  cannot  be 
discounted  as  harmless.  He  is  a  smcxsth 
talker  and  a  high-pressure  salesman,  as  the 
Cleveland  Industrialists,  whom  he  recently 
approached,  have  testified.  Because  of  his 
candidly  Fascist  record.  McWilliams'  success 
In  respectable  circles  Is  nothing  short  of 
miraculous.  He  talked  bis  way  Into  the 
George  8.  May  Co.  as  an  engineer  In  1943  and 
Into  the  Western  Shade  &  Electric  Co.  In  1944. 
Both  these  companies  held  war  contracts. 
He  also  convinced  ex-Senator  Robert  Rice 
Reynolds,  who  hides  behind  a  guise  of  re- 
spectability, that  he  wotild  make  a  good  sales- 
man for  the  Nationalist  Party.  No  doubt  Mc- 
Williams could  be  still  more  successful  with 
the  Ignorant,  frustrated  people  to  whom  he 
formerly  appealed.  He  may  become  an  Im- 
portant regional  rabble-rouser  in  the  difficult 
postwar  period. 
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Mr.  LaPOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  a  proposal  on  the  rehiring  of 
veterans  which  local  No.  265  of  the 
DAW-CIO  and  the  Briggs  body  plant  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  are  using  as  the  basis  of 
SOI  attempt  to  solve  the  vexinp  problem 
of  veteran  rehiring.  The  proposal  Ls  ex- 
plained in  a  clipping  from  Labor's  Voice, 
a  CIO  publication  in  Evansville,  Ind.: 

tlKIONS  VSRStJS  Vin-EXANS  1 94-T 

(Prepared  by  UAW-CIO,  Local  266.  educa- 
tional committee.  William  MlUlgan,  chair- 
man) 

The  public  press  has  devoted  much  space 
In  the  past  few  weeks  on  the  Job  rights 
of  returning  veterans.  The  arguments 
mostly  settle  around  the  Interpretations  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act  and  are  being  made 
With   the   Intention   of    building   up   public 


opinion   to  the  extent  of  demanding  con- 
gressional action. 

International  union  leaders  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  demanding  full  employment  In  the 
hope  that  all  civilians  as  well  as  veterans 
will  have  work.  This  Idea  of  full  employ- 
ment has  our  full  endorsement,  however, 
we  do  not  agree  that  veterans  should  be 
frozen  out  of  civilian  Jobs  In  order  to  force 
full-emplo3rment  measures. 

Under  the  policies  at  the  international 
unloTM  all  civilians  who  have  been  employed 
since  the  start  of  war  production  should 
be  called  back  to  work  before  veterans  are 
hired.  The  veterans'  seniority  committee 
of  local  265  does  not  agree  with  this  policy 
at  all. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  since  all  peo- 
ples are  concerned  with  the  winning  of  the 
war.  the  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
used  the  implements  that  were  produced  by 
civilians  during  wartime  are  entitled  to  equal 
opportunity  in  claiming  peacetime  Jobs.  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  nothing  unfair  In  such 
a  program.  If  the  war  had  not  demanded 
pi  eduction  there  would  have  been  no  Jobs 
available  Therefore  it  Is  lair  and  Just  to 
assume  that  all  persons  employed  for  the 
war  effort,  whether  It  be  In  the  front  lines 
or  the  production  lines  have  Jobs  if  and  when 
they  are  available. 

After  much  study  the  foUowlng  veterans' 
seniority  agreement  was  Jointly  negoti- 
ated between  the  company  and  the  union 
locally.  It  has  not  been  agreed  on  as  yet, 
and  Is  not  Intended  as  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  We  feel  that  condi- 
tions will  change  from  time  to  time  and  as 
a  result  many  changes  are  going  to  be  n«>ces- 
sary.  However,  If  the  agreement  Is  adopted, 
we  will  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  peace- 
ful postwar  planning  between  the  union, 
company,  and  veterans. 

A.  Honorably  discharged  veterans  who  had 
established  seniority  with  the  company  be- 
fore entering  the  armed  forces  will  be  given 
1  year  preferential  seniority  as  per  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  Their 
seniority  date  shall  be  November  11.  1942. 
or  any  prior  date  on  which  they  establish 
seniority.  We  have  selected  November  11, 
1942,  because  It  is  the  date  on  which  1.340 
persons  have  seniority  rights.  This  number 
constituted  our  peak  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

B.  Honorably  discharged  veterans  who  had 
worked  for  the  company  but  who  had  not 
completed  the  90-day  probationary  period 
and  had  not  established  seniority,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  pro- 
bationary period.  Upon  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  probationary  period,  they  will 
be  given  1-year  preferential  seniority  on  the 
Job  they  had  before  they  left  for  the  armed 
forces,  or  a  similar  Job.  and  their  seniority 
date  shall  be  November  11.  1942.  or  any  prior 
date  of  hire.  The  1-year  preferential  sen- 
iority will  start  on  the  date  of  rehire. 

C.  In  order  to  be  able  to  hire  honorably 
discharged  veterans  who  had  not  prevloti&ly 
worked  for  the  company,  we  propose  to  hire 
them  on  the  basis  of  November  11.  1942,  sen- 
iority provided  they  apply  within  90  days 
after  discharge,  or  If  disabled,  within  90  days 
after  disability  has  ended.  They  will  then 
work  the  90-day  probationary  period  and  If 
they  satisfactorily  complete  the  probationary 
period,  they  will  be  given  November  11.  1942, 
seniority  for  hiring  and  layoff  purposes  only, 
subject  to  section  E.  They  will  not  have 
preferential  seniority. 

Sec.  C.  Interpretation :  It  Is  the  Intent  and 
purpose  of  this  agreement  to  afford  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  veterans  of  this  area 
who  have  no  reemployment  rights  in  this  area. 
Primarily  we  are  Interested  In  giving  employ- 
ment to  veterans  who  were  former  students 
In  the  schools  In  this  area.  It  is  not  Intended 
to  offer  seniority  rights  to  veterans  of  this 
area  who  have  reemployment  rights  with 
other  Industrial  employers  In  this  area. 

Should  a  veteran  be  unable  to  exercise  bis 
reemployment  rights  with  another  employer 


In  this  area  due  to  plant  shut-down  or  cur- 
taUment.  such  veteran  will  be  given  the  bene- 
fits of  this  agreement,  should  he  be  eligible 
otherwise  for  employment. 

D.  Honorably  discharged  veterans  who 
were  disabled  in  the  service  and  who.  despite 
their  handicap,  can  perform  a  day's  work 
on  a  selected  Job  will  be  hired  subject  to  sec- 
tion E  of  this  agreement.  Their  seniority 
date  shall  be  November  11,  1942,  If  not  em- 
ployed by  us  before. 

SBC.  E.  On  the  basis  of  16.000,000  men  In 
the  armed  forces  as  against  146.000.000  per- 
sons total  population  of  the  United  States,  we 
arrive  at  a  ratio  of  1  member  of  the  armed 
forces  to  10  civilians.  It  is  agieed  and  un- 
derstood that  10  percent  tf  the  peak  hourly 
rate  employed  on  war  work  who  have  estab- 
lished seniority  will  be  the  limit  on  the  ntim- 
ber  of  veterans  now  working  and  to  be  hired 
who  had  not  previously  worked  for  the  com- 
pany. 

On  this  basis  these  veterans  will  have  No- 
vember 11.  1942,  seniority  and  when  a  lay« 
off  occurs  which  reaches  that  date,  the  vet- 
erans will  be  laid  off  by  having  the  last  one 
hired  to  be  the  first  laid  off  and  so  on  pro- 
gressively. 

Should  a  veteran  apply  for  work  at  a  time 
when  the  plant  is  down  or  being  converted, 
his  application  will  be  dated  and  he  will  be 
employed  later  on  the  basis  of  the  date  of  his 
application. 

It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  these  vet- 
erans will  be  absorbed  at  the  ratio  of  three 
veterans  to  two  civilian  employees  who  have 
previously  established  seniority  with  the 
company  sutisequent  to  November  10.  1942. 

It  Is  further  understood  that  sliould  vet- 
erans not  be  available  at  the  time  of  Job 
openings  the  company  will  hire  seniority  em- 
ployees on  a  temporary  basis  to  be  replaced 
as  veterans  apply  for  employment. 

Ilie  chart  below  gives  a  fairly  clear  picture 
as  to  how  the  date  of  November  11,  1942,  was 
reached. 

May  1, 1940 — pay  roll,  auto  production.  1. 340 

Employees  with  May  1 .  1940.  seniority.  OJM 
Salary  employees  transferred  with  May 

1.  1940.  seniority 125 

Employees  witli  May  1,  1940.  seniority 

not  working 88 

Veterans  with  seniority  established 160 

Veterans    with    seniority    not    estab- 
lished   - 81 

Veterans  with  seniority  drafted  while 

off  pay  roll 36 

Employees  obligated  to . —  1. 104 

Pay  rollsof  May  1.  1940 1.340 

Less  employees  obligated  to . 1, 104 

236' 
•—         ' 
Seniority  from  May  2.  1940  to  Jan.  1, 

1941 _ _ 47 

Seniority  from  Jan.  1,  1941,  to  Jan.  1. 

1942 2 

Seniority  from  Jan.  1,  1B42.  to  Nov.  10, 

1942 214 

203 

A  veterans'  proposal  such  as  this  one  wcu!d 
give  veterans  as  well  as  the  civilians  hired 
since  the  start  of  war  production  an  equal 
chance  for  the  peacetime  Jobs.  Moreover  the 
employees  now  working  on  war  work  who  are 
held  back  while  the  ratio  of  veterans  Is 
being  hired  will  not  lose  their  seniority 
rights.  Those  actually  displa<%d  will  always 
have  a  Job  opportunity  because  of  the  pro- 
tection granted  them  under  clause  G. 

The  unions  will  be  far  better  off  In  provid- 
ing the  veterans  a  chance  of  a  Job  along  with 
the  civilians  rather  than  to  have  action  taken 
by  Congress  to  eliminate  all  seniority  me- 
cumulate4  during  the  war.  which  is  what  the 
large  industries  are  hoping  will  happen  and 
why  they  are  spending  hw^e  sums  to  promote 
public  pressure  for  such  action. 
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If  such  action  abould  ever  be  taken,  then 
the  next  step  would  be  to  try  to  do  away 
with  all  aentorlty  righta,  which  will,  of  course, 
ailect  those  who  had  seniority  before  the  war 
M  well. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  propxMed  agree- 
ment all  persons  who  worked  on  automobile 
production  are  fully  protected,  also  those 
who  were  called  to  service. 

The  new  people  hired  In  for  war  production 
are  also  protected  for  the  18  month*  after 
they  are  laid  off  and  while  the  hiring  of  vet< 
erans  and  clTlllans  alike  is  being  carried  out. 

Baployment  at  Brlggs  stands  at  around 
SjBW  now.  and  more  will  be  hired  yet.  Even 
tha  most  optimistic  know  that  peacetime  em- 
ployment in  this  plant  will  not  reach  this 
figure.  To  force  the  company  to  freeze  all 
veteran*  out  of  whatever  peacetime  Jobs  there 
are  until  the  backlog  of  some  4.500  persons 
are  hired  back  would  certainly  be  a  poor  re- 
ward for  the  veterans  who  have  been  In  serv- 
ice. We  know  that  the  company  will  not  do 
thl.«.  and  under  the  terms  of  the  new  cnantract 
they  would  not  have  to.  With  this  proposal, 
however,  the  people  hired  since  the  start  of 
the  war  program  will  have  some  protection. 

As  was  stated  at  the  t>eginning  of  this  arti- 
cle, this  program  has  not  been  fully  agreed 
upon  We  submit  It  to  the  rank-and-file 
members  at  this  time  because  action  will  have 
to  be  taken  In  the  near  future  and  we  wish 
to  know  what  your  feelings  are  on  It. 

And  In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  the 
opinion  that  neither  the  International  Union 
nor  Congres.«i  can  write  any  complete  veterans' 
sgreement  that  can  be  made  to  work  on  a 
national  basts.  Such  Issues  should  and  must 
he  made  locally  and  as  Individual  problems. 
We  hope  that  our  International  leaders  will 
change  their  thinking  on  the  issue  and  If 
neceaaary  give  a  little  in  order  that  the  unions 
will  not  have  to  fight  with  the  veterans  organ- 
izations as  welt  as  with  the  companies  In  tha 
postwar  era. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Milligan.  which 
was  sent  to  me  In  response  to  my  re- 
quest for  the  alx)ve  chpping  which  adds 
two  further  sections  to  the  proposed 
agreement.  I  Include  the  pertinent  part 
of  that  letter: 

UNrtKO    AUTOMOBIL*.    KOiCXKTC . 

AoaicuxTuaAL  Implzuint 
WoBKna  or  AMxaica. 
(UAW-CIO).  Local  No.  MS. 

EvumvUXe,  Ind. 
CHAiLia  M  LAFoLLirnc. 
Houst  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Chakuk;  The  enclosed  clipping  con- 
tains the  seniority  clause  we  have  workt  ■•  out. 
Two  more  sections  have  been  added  to  It. 
Section  P  sUtes  that  the  preferential  senior- 
ity part  of  clause  A  will  be  subject  to  legal 
Interpretations  of  the  United  States  court. 
Section  a  sUtes  that  employees  who  are  dis- 
placed by  hiring  In  the  veterans  will  not  lose 
their  seniority  rights  at  the  end  of  18  months, 
which  Is  fart  of  the  master  contract:  in 
other  words,  if  the  employee  should  be  dis- 
placed by  a  veteran,  that  person  remains  on 
the  seniority  list  from  now  on  until  such  time 
as  they  nuiy  be  rehired. 
Yours  truly, 

Wm.  H  Mtllican. 
Recording  Secretary. 

I  do  not  say.  nor  do  I  think  Mr.  Milli- 
gan claims,  that  this  proposed  agreement 
is  necessarily  perfect.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  problem  will  only  be 
solved  by  people  who  have  the  courage 
to  spealc  out.  to  offer  proposals  and  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  solution  on  that 
fround.  I  extend  my  compliments  to 
the  officers  of  this  local  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Briggs,  Indiana  corporation,  for 
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United  States  as  Chief  Judge  of  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  This  lat- 
ter position  imposed  upon  him  duties  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  judgeship  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

He  resigned  these  positions  to  become 
the  Diicctor  of  Economic  Stabilization 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt;  and  after  he  had  rendered 
able  service  in  this  most  Important  posi- 
tion he  A'as  appointed  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministrator in  which  position  he  Edmin- 
istered  all  the  lending  r.gencies  of  the 
United  States  which  included  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
its  subsidiaries  with  their  immense  re- 
sources. 

He  was  then  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion where  he  again  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  splendid  administration  of 
that  agency  upon  which  depends  so 
greatly  the  stability  of  our  institutions 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  people. 

President  Truman  has  now  appointed 
him  Secretary  of  thfe  Treasury  and  in  the 
postwar  period  there  is  no  more  impor- 
tant administrative  position  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. To  that  position  he  will  bring 
fine  natural  ability,  wide  experience  and 
good  judgment  which  have  character- 
ized his  extensive  and  divergent  public 
service.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
can  feel  assured  that  the  great  duties 
and  obligations  imposed  upon  him  will 
be  discharged  with  ability,  with  fine 
judgment  and  to  the  best  interest  of  our 
common  country  and  its  people.  I  doubt 
that  any  man  in  all  the  history  of  our 
country  has  held  so  many  Important 
positions  and  certainly  no  one  has  ap- 
proached this  record  in  the  short  space 
of  time  in  which  they  have  been  held. 


Hon.  Fredl  M.  Vinson 


Ellison  DuRant  Smith 
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Mr.  SPENCE.  M  •.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day Hon.  Fred  M.  >  inson.  of  Kentucky, 
will  assume  his  du  ies  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  th<  United  States.  In 
this  latest  promotioi  of  Mr,  Vinson  his 
colleagues  from  Kentucky  in  Congress 
and  the  people  of  K?ntucky  feel  a  great 
pride. 

If  there  Is  one  man  in  public  life  In 
America  who  has  be?n  tried  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  offices  an^  by  various  public 
duUes.  it  Is  Fred  M.  Vinson.  For  14 
years  he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  became  a  con- 
spicuous expert  on  tax  matters.  His 
knowledge  and  judgment  and  fine  grasp 
of  this  subject  were  tecognized  by  all  his 
colleagues.  I 

He  resigned  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  accept  a  judgeship  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court]  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and  while  he  held 
that  position  was  apuolnted  by  the  Chief 
Justice  ot  the  Supijeme  Court  of  the 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or  SOtTTH  CAIOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  23.  1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Ellison  DuRant  i^MriH,  late  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  Slate  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  the  late  Senator  Ellison  D. 
Smith,  who  so  ably  represented  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  for  35  years,  will  be 
missed  by  every  person  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  He  was  a  champion  of 
States'  rights  and  adhered  strictly  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  was  out- 
lined by  our  forefathers.  Senator  Smith 
did  more  for  agriculture  than  any  other 
one  man  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  was  never  too  busy  to  listen  to  the 
farmers'  problem.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  he  spon- 
sored important  farm  legislation  which 
will  prove  to  be  a  memorial  to  him  in 
future  years.  I  considered  Senator 
Smith  an  authority  on  agriculture  prob- 
lems and  legislation.  I  always  made  an 
effort  to  secure  his  advice  on  important 
pending  farm  legislation.  Senator  Smith 
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was  strong  In  his  convictions.  His  ster- 
ling character  and  ability  could  not  be 
questioned.  Senator  Smith  owned  and 
operated  a  large  farm  in  my  district  and 
he  never  did  forget  that  he  was  a  dirt 
farmer  and  did  not  believe  in  all  kinds 
of  theories.  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  every  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  as  the  late  Sen- 
ator Smith.  He  was  able  with  his  per- 
sonality and  keen  knowledge  of  legisla- 
tion to  have  the  Senate  pass  almost  any 
bill  that  he  sponsored.  Senator  Smith 
has  left  a  great  record  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  fill  his  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  farmers  will  find  another  Sen- 
ator that  will  champion  their  cause  as 
Senator  Smith. 


Pigs  and  Pork  Versus  OPA  and  Points 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing comments  taken  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Drovers  Journal  for  July  6,  1945, 
are  worthy  of  sober  thought: 

IT  WILL  TAKE  TIME 

Hope  Is  rising  In  the  livestock  and  meat 
Industry  over  the  prospects  of  better  Federal 
planning  of  the  meat  production  program 
under  new  management  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  reason  for  this  hope  is  that  more  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  now  focused  on  the  real 
problem — lack  of  production.  Heretofore, 
the  planners  have  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
cerned over  distributing  dwindling  supplies, 
black  markets  they  themselves  created,  coun- 
terfeit red  stamps,  minor  violations  In  legiti- 
mate channels  based  on  technicalities,  etc., 
than  they  were  about  the  shrinking  tonnage 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  nil  the  trouble. 
However,  the  effects  of  these  blunders  cannot 
be  offset  for  many  weeks,  months,  and  In 
some  Instances  years. 

There  Is  no  use  In  listening  to  all  these 
happy  stories  coming  out  of  Washington 
about  more  meat  for  civilians.  This  country 
is  going  to  keep  on  feeding  its  boys  In  service 
better  than  any  other  country,  and  If  it  is 
necessary  to  take  one  pound  away  from  the 
boys  so  a  civilian  can  have  It.  we  nre  sure  that 
the  civilian  will  not  want  it.  Even  if  some  of 
the  meat  bought  for  the  armed  services  Is 
wasted  through  spoilage  because  needs  at 
some  certain  points  were  overestimated,  peo- 
ple of  the  country  would  rather  see  that  than 
to  have  the  needs  underestlmntcd  and  be 
fearful  that  some  of  their  sons  or  husbands 
went  hungry  for  meat  that  they  could  have 
had. 

If  Federal  requirements  were  lowered  for 
the  rest  of  this  summer  to  allow  the  clvUians 
more  of  current  production  It  would  not 
mean  more  tonnage  for  the  civilian.  In  fact, 
It  probably  would  msan  less,  because  produc- 
tion is  -xpected  to  fall  again  this  month  and 
again  next  month. 

Had  the  Government  not  interfered  with 
pig  raising  a  couple  of  years  ago^  civ^lans 
could  have  had  the  entire  current  output  of 
meat.  It  is  hard  to  t>elleve.  but  here  Is  actu- 
ally what  the  planners  did  to  this  country 
when  they  forced  pig  raising  down:  They  de- 
stroyed an  a.mount  of  pork  which  was  greater 
than  the  meat  needs  of  the  entire  American 
armed  services.    This  year  s  pig  raising  will  be 


•bout  35  000,000  head  below  the  1943  produc- 
tion. If  these  pigs  had  been  raised  to  ma- 
turity they  would  have  produced  almost 
7,000  000.000  extra  pounds  of  pork,  more  than 
the  meat  tonnage  used  by  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  marines  In  an  entire  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  worth  a  second  look.  When  Govern- 
ment policies  retard  production  in  the 
face  of  vital  need  for  increased  supply, 
the  result  is  bad  no  matter  what  the  com- 
modity involved,  but  the  result  is  tragic 
when  that  commodity  is  food  needed  for 
sustaining  life. 

Rationing  by  the  OPA  is  merely  a  de- 
vice for  spreading  a  thin  supply.  The 
solution  to  shortages  is  maximum  pro- 
duction. That  simple  fact  is  obvious  to 
most  people  and  it  should  be  obvious  to 
those  who  have  the  ix)wer  to  make  and 
administer  the  policies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. Still,  we  are  long  on  OPA  and 
short  on  pigs;  we  have  some  points  but 
no  pork. 


The  Challenge  of  Peacetime  Abundance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
thoughtful  and  stimulating  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  Sun- 
day Magazine  of  July  8.  1945.  written  by 
Hon.  O.  Max  Gardner,  former  Governor 
of  North  Carohna  and  chairman  of  Ad- 
visory Board  to  Director  of  Office  of  War 
Motilization  and  Reconversion,  the  title 
of  the  article  being  The  Challenge  of 
Peacetime  Abundance. 

Ihsre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  CHALLXNCZ  OF  PEACETIME  ABUNDANCE — IN 
WAB  WE  SET  WOaU>  PRODUCTION  BECORDS.  BUT 
CAN  WC  BEPEAT  THEM  Aimt  THE  FIGHTING 
ENDS? 

(By  O.  Max  Oardocr.  chairman  of  Advisory 
Board  to  Director  of  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion) 

The  American  i>ecple  are  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  war.  Can  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
peace?  This  question  Is  the  subject  of  de- 
bate and  discussion  throughout  America. 
The  Advisory  Board  of  the  Offlce  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  together 
with  Director  Fred  M.  Vinson,  chief  of  staff 
on  reconversion,  has  been  grappling  with 
the  Issue  days  and  nights.  We  realize  that 
we  still  have  a  two-front  war  to  win — against 
Japan  on  the  Pacific  front  and  against  the 
threat  of  depression,  unemployment,  and 
hard  times  on  the  home  front.  It  Is  our 
conviction  that,  if  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
peace  as  we  have  been  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  war,  we  can  win  the  battle  of  the 
home  front  as  certainly  at  we  shall  win  the 
battle  of  Japan. 

With  this  generalization  I  speak  for  myself. 
I  believe  that  new  conditions  demand  new 
measures.  I  do  not  believe  that  prewar  con- 
cepts are  adequate  for  postwar  requirements 
of  employment,  production,  wages,  profit*, 
or  national  Income.    I  do  not  believe  that 


1929,  our  best  prewar  year,  In  which  we  had 
a  national  income  around  $83,000,000,000.  Is 
any  ba.slc  criterion  for  evaluating  the  new 
world  Into  which  we  shall  more.  Taking 
Into  consideration  most  of  the  postwar  fac- 
tors, a  very  Important  one  being  an  annual 
revenue  bill  roughly  three  times  as  large  as 
any  before  our  entry  Into  the  war.  I  would 
guess  that  a  national  Income  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $125,000,000,000  annually — 
roughly,  80  percent  above  1929 — will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  national  economy  from 
eventually  running  Into  very  real  difficulty. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  long  It  has 
been  since  19297  Actually  it  has  been  only 
16  years;  measured  by  historic  change  It  has 
been  a  hundred.  The  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  a  $125  000.000.000  national 
annual  Income  may  seem  to  soire  to  be  cut 
of  this  world.  Yet.  I  am  bold  enough  to  rffcr 
some  evidence  to  Fupport  thf»  position  that 
we  can  win  the  battle  of  peacetime  abun- 
dance. 

What  have  we  done  to  win  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan?  We  have  amazed  our- 
selves and  the  world  with  our  ability  to 
tranrform  this  Nation  Into  the  most  power- 
ful war-making  force  in  world  history.  We 
have  converted,  we  have  expanded,  we  have 
built  new  plants,  we  have  produced  new 
tools — more  machine  tools  during  the  post  5 
years  than  In  the  previous  40. 

What  shall  we  do  with  this  great  produc- 
tive capacity  when  peace  comes?  Shall  we 
convert  a  part  and  allow  the  rest  to  be  dis- 
mantled? Shall  we  drop  back  to  the  produc- 
tion level  of.  say.  1936  39,  or  maybe  only  to 
the  level  of  1929?  Shall  we  consider  again 
the  economy  of  scarcity  and  revert  to  restrict- 
ing output?  Or  shall  we  have  courage  to 
base  our  future  on  a  bold  economy  cf  abun- 
dance? Must  we  not  recognize  that  our  power 
to  produce  Is  limited  only  by  the  brains  and 
Ingenuity  of  management  and  by  the  num- 
ber of  human  beings  able  and  willing  to  wcrk. 
with  ability  to  produce,  and  with  income  to 
buv  the  things  they  make? 

About  this  the  President  of  the  Dnlted 
States  is  on  record.  Mr.  Truman  fthen  United 
States  Senator)  made  a  clear  statement  at 
Detroit  on  September  4,  1944,  when  he  said: 

"If  this  country  can  utilize  all  Its  man- 
power to  make  the  engines  of  destruction  with 
which  to  overwhelm  our  enemies  si  rely  we 
can  use  that  same  manpower  to  Improve  our 
cities  build  highways,  erect  decent  homes, 
and  provide  every  worklnp.roan  with  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life.  Surely,  we  can  create 
a  great  foreign  commerce  advantageous  to 
ourselves  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
We  have  proved  our  ability  to  produce  in  war- 
time. Now  let  us  prove  a  similar  ability  to 
produce  In  peacetime." 

Tills  faith  of  the  President,  In  mv  opinion. 
wUl  have  the  substantial  becking  of  our  far- 
sighted  leadership  In  capital,  labor.  Industry, 
and  agriculture. 

Having  shattered  the  world's  production 
record  of  abundance  for  war,  having  advanced 
science  and  research  years  ahead  of  Its  normal 
pace,  we  are  movins  now  Into  a  new  and 
equally  dangerous  test  of  our  democracy. 

In  my  Judgment,  America  Is  today  far  bet- 
ter prepar.'d  for  peace  than  she  was  pre- 
pared for  war  on  December  7.  1941.  We  could 
be  this  well  prepared  and  still  not  be  much. 
If  we  cannot  be  better  prcp.ired  for  pei.e9 
than  we. were  for  war.  our  domestic  Pearl 
Harbor  would  most  probably  cKCur  in  D?- 
trolt.  We  are  the  one  Nation  equipped  by 
training,  unimpaired  by  dev.istatlons  of  war. 
and  endowed  with  the  means,  the  ablltty. 
and  the  conscience  to  Uke  the  leadersh  p 
of  the  world  In  peacetime  production. 

Reconversion  it  nK>re  than  beating  the 
physical  swoid  of  war  Into  the  plowshare  of 
peace.  It  la  more  than  retooling  and  the 
adaptation  of  war  plants  to  peacetime  pur- 
poi^s.  The  manner,  the  tempo,  ai.d  the  di- 
rection that  we  take  In  this  transition  from 
war  to  peace  will  mark  and  color  the  chan- 
nel of  our  civilization  for  years  to  cume. 
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Following  th«  end  of  the  Japanese  war  the 
demfuid  of  the  American  people,  dammed 
up  now  for  nearly  4  yean,  will  exceed  any- 
tblcg  thU  country  has  ever  known  with  Its 
mors  than  150.000.000.000  accumulated  sav- 
ings. A  recent  survey  by  the  War  Produc- 
tion Bo«rd  shows  that  the  American  people 
wotild  like  to  buy  right  away  nearly  6.000.000 
refrigeratoTB.  three  and  a  half  million  sew- 
ing machines,  twelve  and  a  half  million 
alarm  clocks,  and  hundreds  of  other  needed 
conramcr  g<xxis. 

Th«  ntm  things  that  are  In  the  making,  so 
radical  in  their  possibilities  of  changing  our 
physical  ways  of  living  and  of  enjoyment. 
are  suggasted  by  such  words  as  electronics, 
ra<tar.  fluorescence,  octane,  helicopter,  alloys, 
gas  turbines,  polarization.  Jet  propulsion. 
Hundreds  of  new  things  are  coming  from  the 
cbemlstry  laboratories.  Then  consider  the 
cpportunltles  in  the  heavy  Industries.  These 
Industries  were  able  to  operate  at  only  a 
fraction  of  their  capacity  from  the  late  1920's 
until  World  War  II. 

The  real  key  to  prosperous  peacetime  abun- 
dance, however,  lies  In  the  fields  of  (a)  food, 
(b)  clothing,  (c)  housing  and  construction, 
and  (d>  transportation,  together  with  their 
Mqiportlng  services. 

To  Illustrate,  in  1941  the  American  people 
•pent  approilmately  •20  000.000.000  for  food. 
Given  a  minimum  of  92.000  annual  cash  In- 
come for  urban  and  $1,200  for  rural  consum- 
ers, those  Slime  consumers,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statiatlcn  finds,  would  spend  $35  GOO  - 
M0.CO0. 

BoOBlng.  t<;gether  with  fuel,  lighting,  and 
rtfrigwation.  would  Jump  from  $12000.000.- 

000  to  $17,500,000,000.  The  National  Housing 
Agency  estimates  that  during  the  first  post- 
war decade  an  average  yearly  construction  of 

1  J80.000  non-farm  dwellings  will  be  required. 
Clothing  etpendltures  would  add  $5000.- 

OOO.OCO.  For  the  expanded  use  of  cotton. 
wool,  and  (specially  rayon,  research  has 
worked  out  more  new  Ideas  In  the  past  5 
jmin  than  in  any  comparable  period  In 
history. 
Th«  automobile  Industry  with  such  full 
~T)loyroent  and  consumer  Income  could 
re  than  double  lU  annual  prewar  volume. 
There  Is  a  pent-up  demand  for  new  automo- 
biles estimated  at  more  than  20.000.000  over 
the  next  few  years. 

The  truth  I*.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  we  have  no  option  but  to 
utilize  to  a  high  degree  our  Increased  pro- 
ductive capacity.  This  change  in  our  think- 
ing—from scarcity  to  abundance— has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  logic  of  events.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  hope  constructively  to 
utilize  the  manpower  In  the  armed  forces 
and  that  which  will  be  released  from  war 
industries  with  the  coming  of  peace. 

If  we  had  maintained  our  1929  production, 
employment,  snd  prices  during  the  thirties. 
we  would  have  created  $291,000,000,000  In 
additional  wealth.  That  is  more  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  war  to  this  date.  This  is  a 
sUrtllng  stAtement  and  food  for  thought  for 
those  of  us  who  are  wondering  what  we  will 
be  able  to  do  when  our  national  debt  reaches 
$300  000.000.000. 

If  we  commit  thU  Nation  to  an  economy  of 
■iMinilftnce.  we  must  greatly  enlarge  our 
pwiMtlne  markets  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
A  subsUntlal  part  of  our  Increased  produc- 
tion can  be  consumed  by  raising  the  level  of 
living  lor  our  140  OCO.OOO  people,  but  this  Is 
not  enough  We  must  trade  with  other  na- 
tlOBS.  This  Nai-ion  should  exert  every  effort 
to  produce  In  quantity  many  things  we  do 
not  now  have  In  order  to  be  able  eventually 
to  be  substantislly  self-conuined. 

We  cannot  barter  In  chaos.  Trade  does 
not  Oourlah  in  confusion.  If  men  are  to  buy 
and  sell,  there  must  be  order,  if  credit  Is  to 
be  extended  and  debts  retired,  there  must  be 
stability.  Logic  then  tells  us  that  we  mttrt 
be  interested  In  the  economic  and  political 
health  of  other  natlona. 
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Mr.  WAGNER.  B[r.  President,  re- 
cently a  joint  comm  ttee  of  the  optical 
manufacturers  of  th  s  country  and  the 
United  Electrical  Ridio  and  Machine 
Workers  Union.  District 
mittcd  to  the  KUgon 
tigatlng  German  ca:  tels.  a  statement 
asking  for  Investlg;  ,tlon  of  German 
optical-goods  Industr  es 

I  should  like  to  qjiote  tlie  following 
from  the  statement: 

of  munitions  them- 

Ion  initruments  are 

weapons  of  war.    Wa 


We  feel  that,  outside 
aelves,  optics  and  precision 
a  nation's  most  vital 


are  handing  Germany  a  dagger  that  may  one 
day  be  aimed  at  our  own  throat  If  we  assist 
in  the  revival  of  her  once  world-dominant 
optics  Industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  statement  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Stattment  Asking  for  Investication  or 
German  Optical  Goods  Industries  Re- 
ported To  Be  MANUTACTmuNC  Goods  for 
THE  American  Abmt  StrBMrriED  to  the  Kil- 
gork  Committee  Investigating  German 
Cartels.  June  29,  1945,  or  Joint  Commiitee 

coMMrnxa 
Optical  manufacturers:  J.  J.  Shapiro,  pres- 
ident.  Universal  Camera  Co.:  M.  J.  Mayer, 
Mayberg  Optical  Co.;  Thornton  Lewis,  Jr.. 
Rudolph  Wendel.  Inc.;  R.  L.  Reich,  E.  Letlz, 
Inc.;  Theodore  R.  Nathan,  Ultima  Optical 
Corp. 

Union  representatives:  Thelma  Ostrow. 
business  agent.  1225.  UERMWA;  Marcel 
Scherer,  district  representative,  district  4 
UERMWA. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  In  the 
Second  World  War,  the  United  States  de- 
pended almost  solely  on  Germany  for  Its 
supply  of  precision  optics.  Their  superiority, 
at  that  time,  was  unquestioned  and  very 
little  progress  had  been  made  toward  the 
development  of  an  adequate  American  optical 
Industry. 

The  shock  of  war  brought  an  In  nnedlate 
concentration  of  our  optical  englneci.ng  fa- 
cilities. They  were  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  conflict  and  found  desperately  wanting. 
The  Industry  had  been  prevented  from  de- 
veloping In  this  country  through  cartel 
agreements.  These  cartel  agreements  be- 
tween  German  companies  and  American 
houses  have  provided  the  basis  for  an  antl- 
trmt  action  by  our  Department  of  Justice. 
At  hearings  on  the  question  of  cartels  before 
a  Senate  committee.  Government  witnesses 
charged  that  the  United  States  Navy  designs 
for  a  special  type  of  periscope  had  been 
turned  over  by  an  American  company  to  a 
German  compaBy  for  study.  Fortunately, 
the  realization  of  optical  and  Instrument 
shortcomings  was  followed  by  Government 
aid  in  the  birth  of  small  and  moderate  size 
plants  within  our  own  borders.  These  plants 
give  "eyes'  to  Uncle  Sam  without  which  our 
armed  forces  could  not  have  matched  the 
fire-control  devices  of  the  enem> . 

We  broke  the  bottleneck  of  optics  through 
the  investment  of  vast  sums  for  tooling  and 
training.  We  broke  it.  Just  .n  time  by  build- 
ing an  Industry  overnight  where  none  hcd 
existed  before.  Are  we  going  to  abandon  it 
now  and  permit  German  optical  manufac- 
ture to  resume  at  the  point  where  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  bombs  of  our  airmen? 
An  outstanding  contribution  was  made  by 
small  instrument  and  optical  plants— Amer- 
ican plants  without  foreign  entanglements 
A  good  section  of  these  small  plants  are  in 
New  York. 

Reports  of  trained  observers  disclose  that 
despite  the  widespread  destruction  of  Ger- 
many from  the  air.  much  of  her  industrial 
strength  remains  intact.  Enough  plants  and 
nrachinery  have  been  left  undamaged  to  en- 
able Germany  to  regain  a  significant  posl- 
tlon  In  the  manufacture  of  optics  This 
would  not  be  desirable  from  either  the  eco- 
nomic or  the  military  standpoint.     And   it 

^f,?K°']!l'  *'°'"*  *°  P''"  "  **i«  occtjpatton 
authorities  permit  the  reemployment  of  Gcr- 
mon»labot  to  recpen  these  centers  that  onca 
placed  us.  optically  speaking,  at  the  mercy 
cf  the  enemy.  ' 

It  there  be  any  doubt  that  we  were.  In- 
rr^^T'i'l^*''"  ^^^^y-  here  are  the  words  of  the 
United  States  Ordnance  Department  report 
on  optical  glass  in  wa?; 
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'In  industries  of  higlly  technical  nature, 
such  as  the  optical  and  nstrument  industry, 
the  Germans  had  estab  ishcd  such  effective 
control  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  we 
were  seriously  embarrassed  because  we  did 
not  manufacture  those  commcdltles  and  dd 
not  know  how  to  make  them." 

That  kind  of  control  and  that  kind  of 
embarrassment  might  well  have  lost  us  the 
war.  Optical  arts  and  skills  were  acquired  by 
Germany  and  closely  guarded  for  decades. 

It  was  an  outstanding  miracle  of  American 
Industry,  labor  and  govtrnment  that  plants 
were  financed  and  tooled  and  that  American 
labor  learned  so  astonishingly  swiftly  the 
intricate  skills  required  of  optical  craftsmen. 
It  is  a  miracle  that  this  was  done  in  time. 

In  1940,  Fortune  magazine  stated  that  the 
Army  considered  the  shortage  In  optical  in- 
struments as  the  fourth  nost  serious  bottle- 
neck in  our  armament  program.  Today,  in 
1945,  America's  fledgling  precision  optical 
instrument  industry  has  emerged  victorious 
over  an  enemy  whose  optical  ingenuity  is 
legendary.  Is  the  reward  to  he  relegation  to 
the  scrap  heap  while  the  plants  of  Germany 
are  solicitously  propped  up,  perhaps  for  an- 
other blow  against  us  In  some  future  era? 

Much  rumor  and  8om<;  facts  have  seeped 
through  from  Europe,  which  Indicate  that  the 
German  optical  Industry  has  been  given  the 
•green  light"  by  Allied  occupation  author- 
ities. We  hear,  for  example,  that  in  Bruns- 
wick. Germany,  they  art  producing  6  x  30 
binoculars  and  that  In  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many they  are  making  the  most  Important 
optical  Instruments  of  jvar — such  as  perl- 
scopes,  bomb  sights,  gur.  sights,  and  aerial 
cameras.  If  this  Is  true,  it  Is  a  tragic  blunder 
and  we  submit  our  recommendation  that 
the  matter  be  sifted  thoroughly  so  that  all  of 
the  facts  are  brought  to  light.  Our  own  op- 
tical plants  and  Instrument  plants  are  laying 
off  thousands  of  workers  each  week— work- 
ers who  have  developed  valuable  technical 
skills.  They  fought  the  war  at  the  grind- 
ing, polishing,  and  precision  assembly 
benches.  There  are  m^re  than  30.000  of 
them  In  America.  Now  that  their  part  of 
the  conflict  is  won.  sha  1  we  reward  them 
with,  the  loss  of  their  Ihellhood  while  Ger- 
man laborers  are  called  back  to  reman  the 
optical  plants  of  Jena.  Brunswick,  and 
Str.issburg,  Are  we  to  Irave  ourselves  once 
again  at  the  mercy  of  tlie  cartels  that  had 
maneuvered  us  into  a  position  where  we  In 
this  country  were  without  an  optical  in- 
dustry? 

Isn't  this,  in  a  way,  reminiscent  of  how  we 
scrapped  our  armaments  after  the  last  war 
while  we  helped  our  Geiman  "friends"  get 
their  house  of  hate  in  order? 

We  feel  that  no  German  should  be  em- 
ployed to  product  optics  or  precision  Instru- 
ments in  Germany  whllii  American  optical 
workers  are  losing  their  Jobs  through  con- 
tract terminations  or  cut-backs. 

We  feel  that,  outside  o'  munitions  them- 
selves, optics  and  precision  Instruments  are 
a  nation's  most  vital  weapons  of  war.  We 
are  handing  Germany  a  dagger  that  may  one 
day  be  aimed  at  our  own  tliroat  if  we  assist  in 
the  revival  of  her  once  world-dominant  op- 
tics Industry. 

We  feel  thnt  American  economic  security 
and  American  military  security  demand  that 
we  maintain  a  strong,  ex]iandlng  native  op- 
tical Industry.  The  extent  of  cut-backs  and 
curtailments  In  the  indtistry  are  so  great 
thai  we  feel  the  entire  Industry  Is  In  danger 
of  disappearing. 

We  fee]  thftt  the  resunptlon  of  German 
optical  manufacture  will  prove  a  bitter  fruit 
ot  sacrifice  and  victory  to  a  lald-off  American 
optical  worker.  Hti  angtilsh  and  privation 
becomes  the  burden  of  liundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  his  dependents. 

We  uk  that  the  facts  bi  brought  to  light. 
We  make  the  "eyes"  through  which  our 
armod  forces  are  looking  ikbead  toward  com- 
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plete  and  final  victory.  We  must  go  on 
making  them  to  fortify  us  for  the  future. 
We  must  never  be  dependent  on  other  lands 
for  "eyes"  through  which  we  can  aim  our 
guns. 

We  may  never  need  them;  but  let's  be 
sme  we  have  them.  L?t  us  never  be  blind; 
not  now,  most  of  all. 


Government  Spending 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
closing  days  we  have  discussed  a  great 
many  issues,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well 
for  all  the  Members  of  the  House  to  just 
seriously  think  back  over  a  lot  of  these 
things  we  have  done,  primarily,  perhaps, 
the  appropriation  of  moneys  in  a  reck- 
le.ss  manner.  We  have  di.scussed  sub- 
sidies in  a  big  way  and  paid  them  reck- 
lessly. Everybody  in  this  House  knows 
how  I  feel  about  it  and  where  I  stand 
on  it.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  that  you  will  never 
lick  the  New  Deal  until  you  begin  to  fight 
the  New  Deal,  and  I  hope  that  will  soak 
in  on  the  Republican  side  from  the 
leadership  down.  I  think  the  country  is 
generally  disgusted  about  a  lot  of  things 
for  which  we  have  spent  money  and  the 
weak  opposition  we  presented.  Every 
penny  we  wasted  here  our  children  will 
pay  back  a  dime  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
In  my  remarks  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  large  farm  operator  proving  that  the 
OPA  and  other  governmental  agencies 
are  hinderinp  food  production. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Chambersburc,  Pa.,  July  19,  1945. 
Hon.  Chester  Gross, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Was  pleased  to  note  your  recent  letter 
and  await  the  copy  of  the  speech  you  expect 
to  make. 

We  are  farming  about  500  acres  of  land  in 
a  pretty  well  worked  out  plan  of  diversifica- 
tion. We  felt  and  still  feel  that  our  war 
duty  Is  food  production.  Like  many  others, 
we  are  getting  so  thoroughly  disgusted  with 
some  of  the  regulations,  troubles,  restric- 
tions, and  everything  that  hinders  farmers 
that  we  have  about  concluded  to  change  our 
set-up,  probably  produces  less  needed  food 
but  not  have  quite  so  many  troubles. 

Specifically,  some  of  the  things  that  are 
uppermost  in  our  minds  are — 

The  effort  now  to  unionize  the  farmer  by 
compelling  any  truck  driver  except  father 
or  son  to  be  a  union  member  at  a  cost  of  $50 
per  year  and  annual  dues  of  $48  per  year. 
This  seems  to  be  in  effect  in  Philadelphia. 

The  5-day-per-week  marketing  of  produce 
on  the  markeu.  Thla  being  an  arrange- 
ment worked  out  by  unions  with  the  han- 
dlers of  produce. 

The  ignoring  of  the  law  known  as  the  dis- 
aster clause  by  the  price-fixing  agencies. 
This  especially  is  of  importance  to  this  dis- 
trict having  the  smallest  apple  crop  since 


1921.  The  effort  is  to  consider  the  national 
apple  crop  In  the  disaster  clause  rather  than 
sections  having  reduced  crops  and  lawfully 
entitled  to  the  higher  prices. 

We  have  always  fed  some  steers  and  hogi. 
The  present  set-up  seems  to  offer  no  induce- 
ment for  this  feeding  although  it  changes 
our  whole  farm  set-up.  In  the  York  Springs 
section  where  we  farm,  five  of  the  largest 
meat  producers  are  either  out  of  production 
or  going  out. 

The  inability  to  get  repairs  for  machinery 
seems  somewhat  unnecessary  if  such  inabil- 
ity Is  caused  by  the  companies  not  getting 
enough  of  material.  Or  even  there  not  being 
allowed  help  for  the  making  of  the  needed 
repairs.  We  have  waited  over  a  month  for 
a  crank  case  for  a  sprayer  engine  of  stand- 
ard make.  A  power  take-off  mower.  Inter- 
national make,  has  been  out  of  service  10 
days  for  want  of  a  drive  shaft.  Just  so  many 
of  these  kind  of  delays  makes  you  feel  that 
there  Is  some  mismanagement  some  place 
along  the  line  that  could  be  so  easily  avoided. 

These  are  Just  a  few  thoughts  In  my  mind 
that  are.  I  rather  think,  showing  up  pretty 
generally  that  It  can  only  mean  a  reduction 
of  farmer  activities.  The  recent  news  seems 
to  Indicate  that  Washington  has  now  finally 
discovered  that  there  is  a  real  food  shortage 
in  front  of  us. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  E.  Grove. 


Correspondence  Between  Former  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  and  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Love,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sincere  satisfaction 
that  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  consent  to 
include  with  my  remarks  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  former  Senator 
Robert  L.  Owen  and  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Love, 
of  Dallas,  Tex. 

This  correspondence  deals  with  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Owen  before  ths 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
garding the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
also  with  the  Senator's  proposal  for  a 
mechanism  whereby  Engli.sh  might  be 
made  a  world  language  universally  avail- 
able to  all  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  my  judgment,  Senator  Owen  not 
only  rendered  an  outstanding  service  to 
his  country  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but 
he  is  rendering  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  entire  world  in  this  work  which  he  is 
doing  with  regard  to  enabling  people  to 
communicate  with  one  another  readily 
regardless  of  their  nation  or  native  lan- 
guage. 

Dallas.  Tsx  ,  July  13,  1945. 
Senator  Robert  L.  Owen. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Owen  :  In  view  of  cur  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  since  I  first  met 
you,  just  about  49  years  ago,  on  a  s^mth- 
bound  M.  K.  it  T.  train,  north  of  Muskogee, 
when  I  lived  in  Missouri  and  was  making  my 
first  visit  to  Texas  with  a  delegation  of  Mis- 
souri Democrats  who  attended  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  which  selected  the 
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tD  th«  D»moenitte  National  Con- 
vention at  Cblcafo.  In  tlia  interest  of  Richard 
9mthB  Bland  (if  MMourt,  for  «bom  tbe  Texas 
drtigat  I  were  tnatnjctcd— I  cannot  refrain 
vrltlag  to  heartily  congrtttilau  you  and  to 
tatirily  thank  yoa  for  your  forthrlfbt  and 
WiMMwaniMt  argument,  reported  in  tbm 
DaOM  Kewa  of  this  morning.  t>erore  the  Seil'- 
at«  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  yester* 
day.  and  to  thank  you  tot  It. 

It  la  the  beat  apscch  that  has  been  made 
vpon  the  subject.  Tcu  are  absolutely  right 
la  aaylng  that  war  can  and  Is  l>elng  abolished, 
•nd  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the  Rusalan 
people  will  sustain  the  work  cf  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  and  that  Russia  will  carry 
through  her  end  of  the  bargain.  Just  as  you 
were  rl^ht  In  making  the  fight  to  put  America 
In  the  League  of  Nation*  formed  at  Versailles 
under  the  leacfershlp  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  If 
we  had  been  in  that  Leaftie.  tbera  would 
have  been  no  World  War  11. 

And  Just  ai.  you  v;ere  right  In  leadtnij  the 
f\ght  for  Federal  Insurance  of  baiik  Uepobitii 
ao  years  b;foi*e  this  law  was  Anally  enacted 
and  approved  by  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevrlt 
In  1933,  which  baa  put  an  end  to  loaaca  of 
tfepgettors  In  national  banks  If  you  had  been 
MMOMaful  In  :/our  efforts  In  1013,  there  would 
have  been  no  Boorer  panic.  foUuwcd  by  the 
cluaing  of  all  AOMTtcan  banka  at  their  own 
request. 

As  a  citlcen  and  as  your  friend.  I  sincerely 

thank  you  for  the  notable  service  you  ren- 

on     y>*iiterday     and     have     rendered 

It  the  past  80  years.    Take  care  of 

jrourself     WlU)  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Btoeerely  yotirs, 

Tmoma«  B   Lovs, 


Mr 


Wachinoton.  D.  C,  July  17, 1945. 
Two*   B   l/ovf, 
/irputXic?  Bank  Building.  Dalian.  Tex. 
Mt  DrAa  T<jm  ;  It  gave  me  a  sincere  pleas- 
ure to  real  Ire  your  continued  friendship  and 
interest  and  your  approval  of  my  views  on 
the  United  N4tiona  Charur. 

In  my  tee'lmony  before  the  Committee 
oa  Vorelgii  ftelatlona  of  the  United  States 
■mm1«.  on  July  12.  I  subniltted  ac  exhlbtte 
to  my  comm'?nts  the  mechanism  for  mAk- 
tng  Bngll*h  a  world  Innguige  This  can  be 
done  without  Interference  with  existlnj; 
languages  by  having  at  least  one  additional 
language  for  til  the  world,  which  all  people 
can  speak,  write,  print,  and  read  with  com- 
parative ease  with  high  speed,  and  with 
ocgUgtole  cost. 

Such  an  advantage  In  International  com- 
munications would  be  the  soundest  founda- 
tion for  International  Intercourse  contem- 
plated by  the  United  Nationa  Charter  and  by 
the  monetary  mechanism  being  eet  up  tmder 
the  BrettoQ  Woods  plan. 

Moreover,  Ute  global  alphabet  can  be  em- 
ployed In  all  EngUah-»pe«tklng  countries  to 
completely  eradicate  Illiteracy  and  open  the 
dnore  of  k nun  ledge  to  every  human  being 
through  an  alphabet  that  can  be  learned 
In  a  very,  vcrj  ihort  time. 

It  has  gietn  SM  «Mp  ptaMvrt  to  m«  the 
reforms  I  ha^-e  advocated  MtaMlilM 
after  the  othei  durtiiK  my  loag  puMle 
particularly  tt^e  aafeKuardB  of  democratic 
government.  Theee  safeguarda  are  the  ini- 
tiative, referendum,  and  recall:  the  prefer- 
entut  ballot,  the  ouuutalory  primary.  th« 
direct  election  of  Itmtow.  vooMm  eulfratt, 
the  abalMMttt  Of  WMoeUU  ■wo>oly>  and 
,the  regtilatlQB  of  Iho  valVM  of  memttf. 

AMI  now  let  tie  give  thanks  to  Heaven, 
Tht  United  N«tkNM  Charter  and  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  afrtMMBi  will  mafea  theee  re- 
fortna  world-wltft. 

Thanking  you  for  your  gOBltBtttd  trMad- 
ahip,  I  remain,  as  ever 
Fi>tii»r\tliy  yi'ur«, 

Ri^aaaT  L.  Owkm. 


Correction  of  Statement  Regarding  Mr. 
R.  E.  A  cConou'U 
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HON.  JER  lY  VOORHIS 

or  a  LiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  '  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  vOORHIS  of  Cfilifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  in 
the  House  on  Julj  20  I  made  reference 
to  Mr.  R.  E.  McCo  inell,  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  Economic  Dlv;  sion  of  the  American 
Group  Control  Coi  ncil.  I  said  that  Mr. 
McConnell  was  an  official  of  the  General 
Aniline  ii  Film  C< .  at  the  time  it  was 
tal'.en  over  by  th<  OflBce  of  the  Alien 
Property  Cu-stodit  n.  Tl  lat  statement 
was  In  accordance  witli  information 
given  me  whuh  I  had  evL'ry  rea.<;on  to 
con.sider  reliable.  But  I  now  find  it  is 
not  correct.  Mr.  McConnell  was  not 
connected  with  Oi  neral  i>vniline  k  Film 
before  the  film's  tsseta  virere  seized  by 
the  Allen  Pi-operty  [Custodian,  but.  on  the 
contrary,  was  appo  ntcd  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea-sury  I)  be  lh«  head  of  the 
company  and  to  ndmlnlscer  it  after  it 
was  taken  over  rh  alien  iiroperty.  Mr. 
McConnell  conttn  led  in  that  capacity 
for  approximately  2  years,  durlnK  the 
course  of  which  tl  ne  the  output  of  the 
plants  was  doubles  . 

I  wish  to  take  tils  opportunity  to  ex- 
press publicly  In  t^  e  CoNGittasiONAL  Rxc- 
ORo  my  sincere  re  iret  for  the  Injustice 
done  to  Mr.  McCc  nncli  by  the  mistake 
which  I  made  an(  to  apoloKlze  to  Mr. 
McConnell  and  to  I  le  Houie  for  not  hav- 
ing been  absolute!)  accurate,  a.s  I  should 
have  been  In  •  mat  er  of  tills  kind. 

In  further  ju.stit  b  to  M/.  McConnell  I 
Wish  to  add  that  i  was  h;  who  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  irom  Germany 
after  World  War  ]  the  "know  how'  re- 
garding certain  pre  cesses  lor  the  produc- 
tion of  explosives  which  has  been  of 
prime  importance  o  the  defense  of  this 
NaUon. 


Crowley  Sayi  Betl  W^y  To  Aid  in  Financ- 
ing of  Small  Builneti  Ii  To  Ameliorate 
Certain  Basic  Bconomio  Problems — 
Sayi  Enforcement  of  Fair  Trade  Prac- 
tices, Proper  Tai  atioo,  itnd  Protection 
by  Antitrust  Lawi  Will  Remove  Major 
Financial  Diffici  Itiei  Facing  Small 
Business 
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ness,  the  committee  sought  written 
.•Jtatements  from  the  heat's  of  certain 
Federal  agencies  whose  testimony  It  was 
felt  would  be  of  value  to  the  Members 
in  their  study  of  this  vital  subject. 

Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  in  his  capacity 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  has  Just  submitted 
a  statement  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee which  I  consider  noteworthy  icr 
It:  sound  logic  and  clear  thinl:ing  on 
the  subject  of  small-business  problems. 

Mr.  Crowley  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
small-bu.siness  problem  In  his  state- 
ment when  he  says: 

The  best  way  to  aid  In  the  financing  of 
small  business  is  to  ameliorate  certain  basic 
economic  problems.  If  smnll  business  la 
properly  protected  by  the  antitrust  aws  and 
by  enlorcement  of  fair  trade  practices.  If 
taxation  is  fair  and  proper,  and  If  the  nec- 
essary steps  are  taken  to  avoid  major  drpres. 
Blons.  small  business  will  hove  such  good 
prospects  that  It  wUl  have  little  difficulty  In 
being  financed.  Contrariwise,  malting  addi- 
tional funds  available  without  attackint; 
some  of  these  basic  problem  will  Injure  rulher 
than  aid  small  business. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  full  text 
of  Chairman  Crowley's  letter  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  for  their  serious 
coiislderatlon.  The  letter  In  full  Is  as 
follows: 

PncsAL  Dcraorr 
iNSURANci  CoaroRATiotr, 

Mtfathington. 
Hon   Witofrr  Patman, 

Chatrman,  Srtrct  Committet  on  Small 
Bwrtnens,  I'ovne  of  Repremntattvtsi, 
Wai>hington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Oeas  conorissman:  We  are  happy  to  re- 
«p<ind  to  your  request  for  a  »tntn.»ent  con- 
cerning the  finunciiil  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. As  the  Nation  approaches  the  momen- 
tous shifts  Involved  In  reconvrr^lon.  It  ts 
appropriate  that  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gre^^s  should  be  carefully  considering  the  type 
of  business  organisation  which  we  desire  to 
maintain  In  the  postwar  period.  The  work  of 
your  select  committee  Indicates  that  you  real- 
ise that  reconversion  will  be  difflcult  nnd  that 
It  wilt  present  serious  economic  problems,  as 
well  as  great  opportunities.  We  at  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  come  In 
dally  contact  with  small-  and  medium-sized 
business  since  we  examine  over  e  SOO  banks, 
only  a  few  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  large. 
In  fact,  we  examine  the  great  majority  of  the 
small  banks  of  the  Nation.  Theee  small 
banks  have  small  bxialneeeee  as  their  cus- 
tomers. 

At  best  the  period  of  reconversion  will  be 
a  trying  one  and  It  would  be  a  mistoke  for 
Congreaa  to  overlook  any  mea»urea  which 
promise  to  facllltnte  the  change.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  assure  that  credit  will  be 
available  wherever  It  Is  needed.  However.  In 
our  enthusiasm  to  aid  small  business  me 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  advorattr.i 
policies  which  will  encourage  buslneas  firms 
to  assume  debts  which  they  cannot  sorvlre. 
We  nil  know  of  enterprises  which  were  profit- 
able as  long  as  they  were  operated  as  small 
buslnewes,  but  which  proved  to  be  di8.ip- 
pointing  failures  after  they  expanded. 

The  best  way  to  aid  In  the  financing  of 
stv"  ^'i-«iness  Is  to  ameliorate  certain  basic 
''  problenv.     If   small    business    Is 

Eropcay  protected  by  the  antitrust  itws  and 
y  snroroement  of  fair-trade  prai  tues.  if  tax- 
ation la  fair  and  proper,  and  If  the  necoaaary 
steps  are  taken  to  avoid  major  depreeslons, 
small  businss  will  have  such  good  prospects 
that  It  will  have  little  dinruity  in  being  fi- 
nanetd.     Cootrarlwue.    making    adUiHu&al 
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funds  available  rlthout  attaching  some  of 
these  basic  problems  will  Inure  rather  than 
•Id  small  business. 

In  some  respects  the  small  business  has 
exceptional  advantages  for  financing  Itself. 
Its  financing  on  a  relatively  direct  and  per- 
srnal  basis  avoids  most  of  tt  e  high  cost  and 
overhead  which  may  be  Incident  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  large  business.  The  partnership 
device  Is  available  for  small  business.  Local 
capitalists  are  able  to  Invest  their  funds  In 
such  enterprises  upon  a  bf  sis  of  personal 
knowledge.  Likewise,  local  banks  can  ex- 
tend credit  based  upon  first-hand  Informa- 
tion. All  these  sources  are  available  to  fi- 
nance small  business  whenever  the  basic  con- 
ditions for  confidence  prevail.  The  primary 
role  of  the  Federal  Oovernrient  Is  not  di- 
rectly In  the  Innncing  of  smill  business  but 
rather  In  helping  to  provide  the  fundamen- 
tal conditions  for  confidence.  One  of  the 
chief  contributions  the  Government  can 
mnl:e  In  this  connection  Is  to  avoid  giving 
advantapes  to  big  business.  The  Oovern- 
mctit  shoulJ  be  certain  that  It  does  not  dis- 
criminate In  favor  of  the  big  lommon  carrier, 
the  bt«  bank,  the  big  manuftcturer,  and  the 
big  retailer. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  there  may 
never  be  a  need  for  the  Oovernment  to  take 
positive  action,  In  the  derresslon  of  the 
1930's  when  the  confidence  of  Investors  was 
at  a  low  ebb  Oovernment  louns  to  business 
were  most  appropriate.  If  di^presslon  again 
comes  upon  us.  the  Congress  should  provide 
for  such  financing  when  and  if  neceulty  de- 
mands. Oovernment  should  neither  make 
loans  nor  guarantee  loans  to  tiulnees  so  long 
as  substantially  full  emplovment  prevails 
and  Inflation  potentialities  are  prevalent. 
To  stimulate  loans  to  business  under  sunb 
conditions  would  contribute  to  price  Infla- 
tion and  add  to  the  difficulties  of  ration- 
ing and  allocation  of  scarce  reeources.  It  is 
our  belief  that  businesses  arc  In  such  a  liq- 
uid condition  that  they  woild  be  harmed 
rather  than  aided  by  Ooverrment  direct  or 
guaranteed  loans.  Harm  ra.her  than  good 
would  result  from  extension  of  Ooveniment 
activity  In  this  field  at  the  present  time.  A 
disservice  would  be  done  to  the  businesses 
themselves.  Only  when  a  positive  need 
arises  for  such  Oovernment  ictlvlty  at  some 
time  In  the  future  should  It  be  undertaken. 

If  depression  does  occur  a  id  Oovernment 
support  of  the  financing  of  b  jslnees  becomes 
necessary  that  support  should  take  the  form 
of  direct  loans  rather  than  Oovernment 
guarantee  of  loans.  Our  position  was  stated 
In  the  l»4a  annual  report  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  as  follows: 

"A  method  of  transfer  of  risk  frequently 
pro|x>Bed  Is  to  Insure  various  types  of  asseu 
of  the  banks  against  loss.  While  certain 
classM  of  loans,  particularly  n  al-estate  mort- 
gagee, readily  lend  themselves  to  this  method 
of  financing,  the  creation  of  %  series  of  gov- 
ernmental corporations  whicli  would  Insure 
most  bank  loans  has  serious  long-run  impli- 
cations to  the  free  enterprise  system.  Since 
•sell  corporation  of  this  kind  vuutd  of  neces- 
sity be  forced  to  supervise  tits  extension  of 
credit  to  avoid  undue  losses  and  since 
achievement  of  uniformity  In  regulations 
would  be  difBcult,  such  a  method  of  financt, 
If  generally  used,  would  impose  additional 
restraints  and  Interferences  «lth  the  normal 
prt)cesses  of  business. 

"Insurance  of  bank  asset*  seeks  to  avoid, 
by  a  payment  of  a  fee,  the  rink  of  extending 
credit.  The  Insuring  Federal  agencies  would 
be  assuming  the  primary  rls):  of  less  in  the 
extension  of  ersdlt  while  thi  profits  would 
b«  received  by  banks  which  ko\M  not  bear 
the  risks  that  are  the  Justlflci.tlon  fur  profit- 
taking.  Under  such  a  genersi  rystem  of  In- 
Buranee  of  hank  assets  some  of  the  most 
powerful  Inrentlve*  for  sovinc  banking  prac- 
tices would  be  lacking.  One  of  the  a<nind 
features  of  deposit  insurance  llee  In  the  fact 
that  ths  stockholders  of  a  Mnk  still  bear 


the  first  risk  of  loss  since  they  lose  their 
entire  stake  In  the  business  before  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  bears  any 
loss.  Self-interest,  therefore,  still  provides 
the  primary  Incentive  for  the  sound  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  bank  and  for 
prudence  in  the  extension  of  credit." 

There  have  been  recurrent  statements  to 
the  general  effect  that  bank  examiners  have 
been  exercljlng  an  unduly  restrictive  Influ- 
ence on  the  lending  policy  of  banks.  Some 
of  this  criticism,  we  understand,  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  your  committee. 
Naturally,  these  statements  have  prompte:! 
us  to  Investigate  the  facts.  We  have  been 
handicapped  In  our  Inquiries  by  the  fact 
that  these  criticisms  have  been  couched  In 
vague  and  general  terms,  and  specific  In- 
stances have  not  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion. We  have  found  no  basis  for  these 
charges. 

Our  .-xamlners  are  Instructed  not  to  at- 
tempt to  take  over  managerial  functions, 
nnd  we  believe  that  there  Is  no  confusion 
about  this  In  the  minds  of  most  bankers, 
although  some  have  a  habit  of  blaming  the 
examiner  when  they  do  not  care  to  make 
or  to  continue  to  carry  a  loan.  Of  course, 
bank  examiners  classify  loans  as  substand- 
ard which  carry  an  undue  amount  of  risk, 
and  as  long  as  examiners  do  their  duty  fear- 
lessly we  can  expect  some  complaints.  A 
certain  amount  of  firmness  will  always  be 
required  If  needed  corrections  are  to  be 
obtained.  We  hope  the  day  will  never  come 
when  our  exumlning  force  will  regard  Itself 
as  a  group  of  glad-hand  artists  whose  func- 
tion Is  to  keep  bankers  In  good  humor,  hap- 
pily oblivious  of  their  bad  credits.  We 
shall,  however,  continue  to  study  this  prob- 
lem, and  If  we  should  !earn  that  Individual 
bank  examiners  are  exercising  a  restrictive 
Influence  we  shall  take  appropriate  action. 
In  this  connection  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  our  examiners  are  Instructed  not  to 
classify  a  loan  as  substandard  because  It  Is 
long-term,  secured  by  real  estate,  a  capital' 
loan,  or  a  loan  to  small  business.  Loans  are 
classlfled  because  they  do  not  have  an  ade- 
quate margin  of  protection  or  because  they 
are  not  written  In  a  form  which  meets  the 
needs  of  the  particular  firm  or  bank. 

The  classification  of  bonds  of  small  Is- 
suers preeents  different  problems  from  thoee 
Involved  In  classifying  bonds  of  large  Issuers. 
The  fact  that  small  bond  Issues  are  typically 
not  quoted  on  the  security  exchanges  and 
are  not  rated  by  the  rating  agencies  puts 
them  in  a  different  class  from  the  bonds  of 
large  Issuers.  However,  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  has  always  believed 
that  these  factors  should  not  discourage 
banks  from  Investing  In  the  bonds  of  small 
Issuers  provided  that  they  have  an  adequate 
margin  of  protection. 

In  our  Instructions  to  examiners  we  have 
specifically  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
bonds  of  small  issuers  may  be  prime  Inveet- 
ments  If  the  enterpilse  Is  soundly  managed, 
We  have  not  only  made  special  studies  on 
methods  of  analyiung  the  credit  quality  of 
bonds  of  small  obligors,  but  we  have  also 
set  up  facilities  for  preparing  our  own  anal- 
yses. Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion examiners  never  classify  bonds  as  sub- 
stantiard  merely  because  they  are  not  rated 
by  a  rating  agency, 

In  conclusion,  we  agree  with  you  that  small 
business  as  such  should  be  encouraged. 
Small  banks  In  particular  should  be  encour- 
aged because  they  are  in  a  strategic  position 
to  nteet  the  credit  needs  of  local  business. 
Banks  are  anxious  at  this  time  to  acquire 
sound  loans  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Iiiaur- 
anoe  Otuporatlon  will  support  thsm  in  this 
without  reservation.  The  supervisory  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
|)oration  In  no  way  restrict  the  economically 
desirable  rule  of  the  bunks  m  financing  busl* 
ness.  Any  extensions  of  credit  which  are 
daasififd  substandard  by  ths  eaaminers  of 


the  Corporation  are  extensions  which  would 
not  prove  beneficial  to  the  business  or  to  the 
economic  system. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  the 
committee  please  call  upon  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Leo  T.  CaowLET,  Chairman. 


Freedom  of  Communications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  25  (.leoislatii>€  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
on  the  subject  Freedom  of  Communica- 
tions, as  It  relates  to  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  delivered  by  James  Lawrence 
Ply,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Fi'deral 
Communications  Commission.  The 
speech  was  delivered  at  the  round  table 
dl8cu.sslon  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  Peace  and  Security  be- 
fore the  twenty-first  Institute  of  the 
Norman  Walt  Harris  Memorial  Founda- 
tion, at  Chicago,  111.,  July  »-13,  1945. 

An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
.speech  has  been  made.  The  cost  will  be 
$182. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

We  are  here  today  to  discuss  the  field  of 
Ideas  and  In  particular  the  need  for  freedom 
In  the  origination,  transmission,  and  recep- 
tion of  this  most  precious  of  all  commodities. 
We  are  not  committed  to  Milton's  Idealistic 
thought  that  truth  will  win  out  in  each  and 
every  battle,  but  we  are  committed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fundamental  philosophy  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  In- 
formation win  ultimately  achieve  a  large 
measure  of  common  agreement.  It  is  true 
that  we  want  to  believe,  and  I  think  logically 
We  must  believe,  that  the  greatest  degree  of 
sympathetic  uendrstandlng  between  peoples 
affords  one  of  the  essential  buses  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world.  Balance  of 
power  does  not  long  endure,  and  however 
strong  this  balanced  force  may  be,  there  Is 
Inherent  in  such  a  structure  an  ominous 
frailty. 

We  must  reject  the  phlloeophy  of  determi- 
nism which  has  already  spread  too  broadly 
from  the  utterances  of  Hegel  and  more  lat- 
terly from  Marx  and  Ingels.  Just  as  we  re- 
ject the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power,  we 
must  reject  the  theory  that  world-shaking 
events,  whether  baaed  upon  economic  trends 
or  other  factors,  are  inevitable,  We  want  to 
live  In  a  world  where  there  is  an  Interplay  of 
thought,  where  facts  and  Ideaa  are  oast  into 
the  market  place  In  open  competition  for 
mankind's  opinion.  In  this  market  place  we 
rely  upon  freedom  of  choice  and  we  cling  to 
the  belief  that  oxtr  choices  of  Ideas  and 
opinions  win  affect  the  so-called  Inevitable 
trends. 

Ths  greater  the  Ao«  Of  Information  and 
Ideas  amottgst  the  peoplea  of  the  world,  the 
more  soundly  oan  we  hold  to  this  aapiratloai 
Today  we  have  a  greater  degree  of  com* 
municatlon  of  ideas  than  at  any  time  la 
history.  Yat  there  remain  real  Imptdtmenta. 
And  It  Is  a  stark  fact  that  rtm  I04ay  there 
are  many  dark  s|viu  on  the  face  uf  the 
globe  where  lack  t>(  undeisunding  t>t  one 
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another  rnnaliu  a«  ■  breeding  ground  for 
•uxpicion  iind  mistrust,  e.  g.,  witness  In- 
dia. Palretmr  and  the  Middle  East;  indeed, 
note  Russia  nnd  China.  The  need  In  this 
area,  no  less  than  In  the  field  of  eccnomlos 
and  other  more  easily  recognizable  areas.  Is 
for  tntcmatlonal  agreement  and  the  estab- 
llahment  and  concrete  effectuation  of  whole- 
some principles  on  a  world-wide  scale.  Thla 
InTolTcs  the  establuhment  and  maintenance 
of  an  International  agency.  It  also  Involves 
concrete  action  -wittiln  the  sovereign  states 
effi'ctuatlng  policy  agrtemenu. 

We  have   come   a  long  way   In  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  since  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  town-hall  session  and  Tom  Palne's 
pamphleteering.    Kven  assuming  that  Palne's 
method.  In  the  light  of  his  local   environ- 
ment, had  some  measure  of  adeqtiacy,  still 
even  under  these  coiidUlonB   U   was  Inade- 
quate.   At  any  rate,  the  world  today  Is  clearly 
different     and     more    complex.      With     the 
spread    of    populations    have   come    the   ad- 
vances of  science  which  have  given  ua  the 
facilities  for  a  greater  degree  of  communi- 
cation.    Moet    Impressive,    perhaps,    Is   com- 
munication by  electric   Impulse  In  its  varl- 
otis  forms,  such  as  wire  and  radiotelegraph 
and    radiotelephone,   domestic   and    Interua- 
tlon&l  broadcasting,  and  tomorrow  domestio 
and    Irtrrnatlonai    television    broadcasting. 
The  malls  are  more  comprehensive  and  more 
rapid.     The   motion-picture   industry  In   re- 
cent years  has  developed  into  a  vital  force 
in     the     communication     of     Information. 
Books  and   pamphlets   are   extensively   pub- 
liahed  and  more  effectively  distributed  over 
a    broader    area.      Newspapers,    though    de- 
creasing  In   number  during  recent   decades. 
hare  achieved  a  tremendous  and  broad  cir- 
culation.    The  news-gathering  and  distrib- 
uting   agencies    work    on    an    international 
scale.    Travel  la  more  rapid  and  more  exten- 
sive.   Through  all  of  theee  means  there  Is  a 
great   flow   and   counterflow  of   information. 
There  has  been   a  marked   tendency  toward 
greater,   and   at  times  a  more  sympathetic, 
acquaintanceship.    No  doubt  something  will 
be     accomplished     through     these     various 
methods.     But  the  Job  cannot  be  done  with 
any  convincing  degree  of  adequacy  so  long 
•s   the  various  impediments  on   a  national 
and  International  scale  survive. 

When  President  Roosevelt  defined  the 
••four  freedoms*  on  January  8.  1941.  he  said: 
'"The  flr?i  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
•lon — everywhere  In  the  world." 

Last  summer  both  of  our  major  political 
parties  wrote  Into  their  platforms  a  solemn 
declaration  that  some  International  action 
was  necessary  to  realize  this  principle.  The 
Republicans  declared:  "All  channels  of  news 
must  be  kept  open  with  equality  of  access 
to  Information  at  the  source.  If  agree- 
ment can  be  achieved  with  foreign  nations 
to  establish  the  same  principles,  it  will  be 
•  valuable  contribution  to  future  peace." 

The  ESemocrats  responded:  "We  believe  in 
the  world  right  of  all  men  to  write,  send 
and  publish  news  at  uniform  communica- 
tion rates  and  without  interference  by  gov- 
ernmental and  private  monopoly  and  that 
right  should  be  protected  by  treaty." 

On  September  21.  1&44.  both  Houses  of 
Comreas.  by  concxirrent  resolution: 

'Resotvrd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  expresses  its  t>ellef  In  the  world-wide 
right  of  Interchanee  of  news  by  news-p^ther- 
Ing  and  distributing  agencies,  whether  In- 
dividual  or  associate,  by  any  name,  without 
dtocrlmination  as  to  sources,  distribution. 
rates,  or  charges:  and  that  this  right  shotild 
be  protected  by  international  compact." 

Last  March,  at  historic  Chapultapec,  the 
iDter-Amerlcan   Conference   recommended: 

•That    the   American   Republics   recognize 

their    essential    obligation    to    guarantee    to 

'their    ptople    free    and    Impartial    accees    to 
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are  "to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  bumsa 
rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human 
person,"  and  "to  promote  social  progress  and 
better  standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom." 
and  section  3  of  article  1,  chapter  I,  lists  as 
a  ptirpose  "to  achieve  international  coopera- 
tion •  •  •  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  the 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion." 
But  while  these  great  sentiments  embrace 
the  freedom  we  are  now  discussing,  standing 
alone  they  do  very  little  to  make  it  a  reality. 
An  omnipresence  can  brood  in  the  sky,  but 
its  descent  to  earth  requires  some  concrete 
plan  or  mechanism,  whether  It  be  a  court — - 
as  with  Holmes — or  some  definite  and  specific 
International  understanding — as  is  needed 
here. 

Certain  basic  facts,  therefore,  must  be 
faced: 

First.  That  anything  we,  as  •  nation  and 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations,  propose 
to  do  about  freedom  of  conununicatlon  is  still 
a  Job  that  remains  to  be  done. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not 
attacking  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I  am 
not  Implying  that  it  should  be  amended  in 
the  Senate.  I  think  it  represents  a  laudable 
first  step  on  the  long  road  to  world  peace 
and  should  be  ratified  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity and  given  enthusiastic  American 
support.  But  I  am  pointing  oirt  that  It  does 
not  deal  with  "freedom  of  communication,"  a 
most  vital  pillar  of  world  peace,  a  pillar  which 
we  must  somehow  provide — whether  through 
the  United  Nations  organization  or  inde- 
pendently of  it — as  by  treaty  or  convention. 
I  should  point  out  also  that,  although  the 
Charter  makes  no  provision  for  world  free- 
dom of  communication,  it  does  provide  the 
Organization  with  power  to  initiate  steps  to- 
ward Its  realization. 

Thus,  chapter  III,  article  13,  section  1  (b), 
prov'd.s  that: 

•The  General  Assembly  shall  Initiate  stu- 
dies and  make  recommen  atlons  for  the 
purpose  of :      •     •     • 

"(b)  Promoting  international  cooperation 
In  the  economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
and  health  fields  and  assisting  in  the  reali- 
zation of  human  rights  and  basic  freedoms 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language,  or  religion." 

Chapter  IX.  article  55.  provides  that: 
"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions 
of  stability  and  well-beln^  which  are  neces- 
sary for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among 
nations  based  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  amC.  self-determination  of 
peoples,  the  United  Nations  shall  pro- 
mote:    •     •     • 

"(c)  Universal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of.  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms of  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion." 

Articles  62  and  68  of  chapter  X  empower 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  "set  up 
commissions  •  •  •  for  the  promotion  of 
human  righu"  and  to  "make  recommenda- 
tions" to  the  Assembly  "for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  respect  for.  and  observance  of. 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for 
all." 

And  the  Charter  even  provides  that  "where 
appropriate"  the  Assembly  can  "Initiate  ne- 
gotiations among  the  states  concerned"  to 
create  a  "specialized  agency"  to  accomplish 
certain  purpKises,  among  them  the  respect 
for  human  rights  and  freedoms. 

Read  together,  these  various  provisions 
seem  to  empower  the  United  Nations  to  deal 
with  the  problem  now  under  discussion,  even 
to  the  extent  of  creating  a  specialized  agency 
to  administer  the  principles  agreed  to.  But 
I  think  that,  realistically,  we  had  better  not 
hold  our  breath  until  it  docs  so.  We  all  know 
that  the  new  Organization  will  not  be  on  an 
operating  basis  for  quite  some  time  to  come. 
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More   importantly   the  Organization   is  not 
committed  to  a  specific  program. 

The  second  fact  we  must  realize,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  urgency  of  some  solution, 
Is  that  "freedom  of  commu:iicatlon"  is  more 
than  a  human  right  or  a  freiKiom  appropriate 
to  the  dignity  of  man.  Ve  are  here  con- 
cerned with  world  peace,  ind  our  concern 
here  with  freedom  of  pom:nunlcation  is  in 
Its  relation  to  world  peace. 

Other  nations  might  say  that  we  should 
be  content  to  confine  our  CDnceptlon  of  hu- 
man rights  to  our  own  borders,  and  that  they 
would  do  the  same  with  tteirs.  In  answer, 
we  might,  of  course,  indulge  In  the  perennial 
philosophic  duel  as  to  whether  or  not  such 
nationalistic  conceptions  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics are  tenable.  But  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  world  peace,  wt  need  hardly  do 
this.  Whatever  its  relation  to  the  individual 
needs  of  men,  whether  in  terms  of  their  per- 
sonalities or  their  happiness,  freedom  of 
communications  is  demonstrably  a  world 
problem  closely  related  to  jiermanent  peace 
and  security  and  to  a  healthy  life  among 
nations. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  peace  of  the  con- 
queror, a  peace  built  on  force,  fear,  and 
oppreision.  With  all  the  Ingenious — and 
even  diabolical — weapons  of  modern  war, 
who  knows  that  such  a  "p>oace"  could  long 
endure?  That  is  not  the  kind  of  peace  we 
arc  here  to  discus^ 

A  genuine  peace  nnust  rest  upon  mutual 
confidence  and  mutual  respect,  and  must 
deal  in  a  nonarbitrary  manner  with  com- 
mon differences  and  claslies  of  interest. 
Even  such  a  peace  has  explosive  forces  latent 
within  it.  Each  man  wants  to  realize  his 
own  conception  of  his  Jus:  deserts,  while 
others  always  seem  obstinate.  It  is  the  same 
with  nations.  It  is  easy  to  pick  a  fight. 
This  tendency  is  profoundly  aggravated  by 
suspicion,  fear  and  ignorance. 

A  world-wide  boom,  soon  begun  and  long 
sustained.  In  news  and  knowledge,  from 
every  people  to  every  other,  about  their 
Ideals,  their  principles,  their  culture,  their 
conditions  and  problems  and  fears,  their  vir- 
tues and  vices,  would  be  more  powerful  as 
a  solvent  of  fear  and  siisplclon  than  glitter- 
ing pronunclamento  of  any  morning -coated 
delegation. 

World-wide  news  would,  cf  course,  be  no 
bromide  cure-all.  We  would  not  like  all 
we  see.  But  lurking  trouble.^  can  be  smoked 
out  into  the  open  daylight.  With  each  na- 
tion aware  of  what  is  itching  the  other, 
with  each  cognizant  of  the  relative  values 
arrayed  against  each  other,  the  chances  for 
peace  would  seem  vastly  Increased.  Men  at 
long  last  might  have  a  chance  to  act  collec- 
tively as  rational  animals. 

Americans  must  be  aware  of  the  fears  we 
may  create  in  the  rest  of  the  world  by  talk- 
ing about  freedom  of  communication,  and 
about  truth  winning  out  In  the  market  place 
of  Ideas.  Some  of  our  British  friends  have 
already  interpreted  the  American  campaign 
for  freedom  of  communication  as  a  devious 
method  of  aiding  the  AP  outcompete  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
appear  to  have  accepted  the  market-place 
theory.  The  products  of  a  capitalist  press 
may  be  suspect.  The  Chinese,  to  take  a  last 
example,  are  all  for  freedom  of  communica- 
tions so  long  as  military  matters  are  not  af- 
fected. But  almost  everything  seems  to 
strike  their  industrious  censors  as  a  military 
matter. 

These  suspicions,  differences,  and  fears  are 
not  obstacles  easily  overcome.  Fundamental 
issues  of  politics  are  involved.  Yet  "free- 
dom of  communication"  means  pretty  much 
what  it  rays.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it; 
there  can  only  be  degrees  of  It. 

Now,  the  important  thing  is  not  to  quibble 
about  slogans.    The  important  problem  hers 


Is  to  win  the  acquiescence  of  these  countries 
to  a  set  of  principles  which  would  open  up 
the  least  understood  portions  of  the  world  to 
the  hungry  eyes  of  the  rest  of  us.  We  must 
approach  the  problem  as  a  problem  of  peace. 
We  must  urge  the  principle  of  full  Informa- 
tion as  a  pillar  of  that  peace.  Above  all.  ws 
must  learn  not  to  lose  heart  easily  or  to  rele- 
gate to  perdition  all  dissenters  from  our 
views. 

Lasting  peace  depends  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  of  international  law  bind- 
ing on  all  nations.  That  objective  can  be  ac- 
complished only  if  there  is  mutual  under- 
standing and  tolerance  among  all  peoples. 
Such  understanding  depends  upon  the  cut- 
ting through  of  as  many  points  of  view  as 
possible.  As  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  so  well 
rut  *t: 

"When  men  have  realized  that  time  has  up- 
set many  fighting  faiths,  they^may  come  to 
believe  even  more  than  they  believe  the  very 
foundations  of  their  own  conduct  that  the 
ultimate  good  desired  is  better  reached  by 
free  trade  in  Ideas — that  the  best  test  of 
truth  is  the  power  of  the  thought  to  get 
itself  accepted  in  the  competition  of  the 
market,  and  that  truth  is  the  only  ground 
upon  which  their  wishes  safely  can  be  carried 
out." 

Actually,  there  is  general  agreement  upon 
the  abstract  desirability  of  a  free  exchange  of 
ideas.  The  difficulty  arises  over  the  methods 
by  which  that  Ideal  is  to  be  attained.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  consider  some  of  the 
specific  problems  which  Inevitably  arise. 

Broadly  speaking,  freedom  of  communica- 
tion Involves,  first,  the  communication  of 
facts,  data  as  to  what  is  happening,  where 
and  how.  But  even  facts  tend  to  blend  in- 
dlscernibly  into  interpretation  on  point  of 
view.  The  product  of  this  blending  is  the 
nebulous  area  called  Interpretation  of  'facts, 
opinion,  argument,  or  comment.  Freedom 
of  communication  must  be  broad  enough  to 
include  all  these. 

Hence,  reporti^rs  should  be  free  to  roam 
the  world — without  restriction  or  impedi- 
ment, and  without  even  the  normal  visa  or 
passport  requirements.  This  might  be 
achieved  by  granting  accredited  reporters  a 
sor'  of  diplomatic  status.  This  freedom  to 
roam  must  be  a  practical  thing,  something 
more  than  the  unquestioned  privilege  of 
taking  conducted  tours.  Freedom  of  move- 
ment within  the  borders  of  every  land — with 
freedom  to  talk  to  anybody  and  to  live  any- 
where— are  what  I  mean.  The  freedom  of 
Inquiry  must  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
serious  study  of  the  scholar  and  the  scientist, 
as  well  as  the  work  of  the  Journalist.  Such 
a  freedom  would  involve  the  right  to  stay 
awhile,  as  well  as  to  see  anything,  to  talk  to 
anyone,  and  to  go  anywhere. 

With  this  freedom  to  search  out  informa- 
tion there  must  be  combined  the  freedom  to 
transmit  that  information,  fully  and  uncen- 
sored.  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  U  we 
are  to  have  common  understanding  and 
mutual  confidence  there  must  be  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press  on  the  spot.  It  is 
not  enough  that  news  be  exported  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth  while  the  country 
immediately  concerned  is  left  in  the  dark. 

Definite  progress  has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction.  The  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press,  in  the  course  of  decades,  have 
done  a  commendable  Job  in  moving  into 
many  of  the  far  reaches  of  the  world  in  the 
search  for  news  and  in  the  insistent  demand 
for  the  right  to  distribute  that  news.  Not 
long  since,  world  news  was  largely  under  the 
control  of  a  combination  of  European  agen- 
cies, such  as  Reuters,  Havas,  and  Wolff.  The 
world  was  divided  into  zones  of  control. 
We,  ourselves,  were  bottlenecked  In  both  di- 
rections: news  about  America  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  including  the  Americas,  had  to 
be  funnelled  through  the  foreign  agencies. 


News  to  America  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  under  similar  control.  As  a  result,  neigh- 
boring countries  came  to  look  upon  us  a«  a 
Nation  of  idle  rich,  gangsters,  and  glamor 
gals,  while  the  controlling  nations  built  up 
their  own  countries  to  a  high  standing  of  re- 
sponsibility and  efficiency.  Required  read- 
ing in  th  s  connection  is  Kent  Cooper's  book 
Barriers  Down.  The  struggle  of  the  United 
Press  is  Just  as  interesting  and  its  success 
Just  as  valid  as  the  fight  carried  on  by  Cooper 
and  the  Associated  Press.  With  the  leportlng 
of  American  news  abroad  to  certain  areas  In 
American  hands,  we  have  succeeded  in  recent 
years  in  getting  a  much  broader  distribution. 
Needless  to  say.  news  of  America  has  been 
more  complete  and  of  greater  validity. 
Through  such  American  agencies  we  have  also 
succeeded  in  more  widely  tapping  foreign 
news  sources  for  the  American  public.  Here 
again,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Only  if  freedom  of  communication  t>ecomes 
more  than  a  symbol,  only  if  concrete  arrange- 
ments make  possible  the  free,  easy,  complete, 
and  nondiscriminatory  gathering,  transmis- 
sion, and  distribution  of  news,  will  the  Amer- 
ican news  associations  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  their  greatest  contribution  to  world 
information.  Our  Government  should  ener- 
getically work  for  such  concrete  arrangements. 
Of  course,  the  freedom  here  must  be  freedom 
for  all. 

Going  further,  there  must  be  the  freedom 
to  put  the  reporting  and  the  observation  Into 
communicable  form,  whether  by  publication 
in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  books,  or  in 
motion  pictures,  or  over  the  radio.  The  same 
absence  of  censorship  or  distribution  resUlc- 
tlons  must  prevail. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit 
from  such  world-wide  gathering  and  distri- 
bution of  news  uniform  press  rales  must  be 
established  throughout  the  world  at  reason- 
able levels.  To  a  great;  extent,  this  has  been 
done  by  the  British  Empire.  I  think  It  is 
vitally  important  to  our  future  postwar  world 
that  the  same  system  be  extended.  It  Is  idle 
to  talk  about  a  free  press  in  terms  of  a  well- 
informed  world  community  where  physical 
facilities  are  Inadequate,  or  where  they  are 
throttled  and  controlled  to  serve  selfish  ends, 
or  where  the  cost  of  service  discourages  less 
than  the  optimum  usage. 

Closely  related  to  these  problems  of  the 
free  interchange  of  news  Is  the  task  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  jjcrmittlng  the  exchange 
of  ideas  and  opinions  in  the  form  of  books, 
magazines,  and  pamphlets.  Here  there  are 
certain  concrete  suggestions  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. At  present  there  are  serious  Im- 
pediments in  the  form  of  tariff  duties.  All 
such  duties  on  books  and  magazines  should 
be  removed.  This  step  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  world-wide  reduction  of  postal 
rates  through  the  medium  of  the  interna- 
tional postal  convention.  It  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  mechanism  for  accomplish- 
ing this  has  been  in  existence  for  many 
decades,  has  made  notable  progress  generally, 
and  that  steps  toward  thia  particular,  and 
have  been  recently  taken  among  the  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

A  further  relaxation  of  restrictions  ccnild 
be  accomplished  by  eliminating  all  duplicate 
taxation  on  royalties  and  other  Income  re- 
ceived from  books  and  publications.  Finally, 
adequate  distribution  is  seriously  impeded  by 
the  existing  restrictions  on  the  International 
flow  of  funds.  The  control  of  such  fiow 
should  be  relaxed  In  order  that  foreign  coun- 
tries can  be  placed  In  a  position  to  pay  for 
publications  Imported. 

In  the  field  of  communications  by  electri- 
cal Impulse,  that  vast  sphere  called  Inter- 
national telecommunications,  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated the  adoption  of  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples as  being  necessary  to  vitalize  these 
general  principles  of  freedom. 
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The  first  of  theae  is  the  eBtablishment  of 

•  imifcrm  rate  for  all  messages  throughout 
the  world  In  all  directions.  All  Tiewpolnt« 
mtist  stand  on  the  same  footing  In  the  mar- 
ket place  of  Ideas.  Otherwise,  the  truth  we 
are  seeking  wotild  tend  to  become  tied  to  the 
dollar.  There  should  be  a  universal  policy 
of  nondiscrimination. 

The  second  principle  regarding  telecom- 
munications reinforce  the  first — these  rates 
must  be  low  rates.  They  must  be  low  to 
make  the  freedom  a  practical  one.  It  does 
little  good  to  be  able  to  communicate  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Hong  Kong  If  the  cable 
rate  or  radiotelegraph  rate  or  radiotele- 
phone rate  Is  excessive — as  It  Is  now.  Such 
a  freedom  to  communicate  Is  something 
like  Anatoie  France's  famous  story  about  the 
banker  and  the  begfrar — both  had  the  free- 
dom to  sleep  under  a  bridge— or  like  the 
present-day  freedom  to  establish  and  operate 

•  metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  skeptics,  of  course,  will  say.  "This  Is 
all  well  and  good,  but  quite  impossible — 
low  rates  are  simply  not  feasible  "  But  the 
history  of  rate  making  In  oommunlcatlons 
confirms  the  principle  of  decrease  In  cost  with 
Increase  In  flow.  The  British,  for  example. 
haTe  a  uniform  rate  to  any  point  within  their 
far-flung  empire  which  Is  considerably  cheap- 
er than  the  rates  charged  by  carriers  l)etween 
the  United  States  and  similar  points. 

Our  forward -looking  postal  administration 
has  made  the  whole  world  a  slni;le  postal  dis- 
trict and  letters  flow  throughout  the  world 
for  a  few  cenu  Yet  their  cost  of  operation 
bears  s  more  direct  relation  to  distance  than 
In  radiotelegraph,  where  cost  does  not  vary 
with  distance. 

The  third  principle  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
Is  Instantaneous  radio  communications  be- 
tween ar  Important  areas  on  the  globe.  The 
London  bottleneck  for  messages  to  or  from 
the  Empire  must  be  eliminated.  The  future 
rests  largely  upon  radio  The  strain  on  the 
principle  may  be  the  shortage  of  frequencies. 
But  radio  is  Just  coming  of  age.  and  its  engi- 
neers are  continuing  to  produce  important 
technical  advances. 

For  example.  2  years  ago  I  sxiggested  that 
an  electronic  conveyor  belt  girdling  the  earth 
at  the  equatorial  rone  might  have  many  ad- 
vantages in  overcoming  certain  undesirable 
natural  phenomena  which  are  disturbing  In 
other  latitudes  and  along  other  transmission 
paths.     It  was  thought  that  main  transmit- 
ting stations  might  be  located  in  Puerto  Rico, 
West    Africa,    Egypt.    India.    China.    Guam. 
Hawaii,    and    Mexico.     All    important    world 
poLnta  would  then  key  Into  this  belt  for  the 
instantaneous  transmission  and  reception  of 
Intelligence,  and  full  International  use  could 
be  made  of  frequencies  which  are  now  useful 
only  for  short-range  communication  during 
particular  hours  of  the  day  or  seasons  of  the 
year.     Thiis   a   message   from  New   York   to 
Sydney  would  be  put  on  the  belt  at  Puerto 
Rico,     automatically     relayed     via     Mexico, 
Hawaii,  and  Guam,  where  It  moves  off  the 
belt  and   down   to  Sydney.     In   this  entire 
system  relatively  few  frequencies  would  do 
the.  work   of   many.     Of  course,  continuing 
International   cooperation    Is   essential  as   a 
basis  for  this  or  any  comparable  plan.     So 
fast  la  the  scientific  pace  In  radio  that  our 
own  military  forces  have  already  established 
a  comparable  system — and  It  Is  In  operation 
today. 

If  this  problem  is  approached  on  an  Inter- 
national basis  we  can  greatly  reduce  the  exist- 
ing odds  against  understanding  and  tolex« 
ance  of  diverse  Ideals  and  cultures. 

SuppoM.  for  example,  one  could  tune  In  a 
•loaoow  news  program,  then  a  Chinese  forum 
broadcast,  then  a  London  symphony,  then  an 
American  program  be  beamed  to  Russia  In 
Suaslan.  then  an  American  program  t>eamed 
to  the  Fkr  Bast  In  Chinese.  Then  remember 
that  thta  exchange  was  going  on  every  day, 
day  In  and  day  out.    Surely  the  Usk  of  the 
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United  Nations  would  be  easier,  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security,  advanced. 

But.  even  if  we  assxame  that  radio  re- 
ceivers will  be  wldel  r  distributed  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  that  substantial 
k>cal  broadcasting  vlll  take  place,  we  must 
•till  reckon  with  tiie  problems  of  limited 
frequencies  and  time  differences.  The  United 
States,  for  example,  cannot  assign  one  band 
of  frequencies  for  international  communica- 
tions if  the  rest  of  he  world  assigns  a  dif- 
ferent t>and.  Statio  is  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
circuit  might  be  unable  to  communicate. 
Similarly,  we  cannot  assign  for  domestic  use 
a  t>and  of  f requenci  es  which  other  nations 
have  assigned  for  1  titemational  use.  And 
programs  beamed  t<  certain  areas  must  of 
course  be  broadcast  when  the  people  there 
are  awake. 

An  International  conference  dealing  with 
technical  phases  of  International  telecom- 
munications Is  soon  to  be  held,  and  these 
Tarlous  technical  pmblcms  will  there  be  re- 
viewed. I  hope  that  the  cause  of  freedom  of 
communications  wll  there  be  greatly  ad- 
vanced and  be  used  as  a  frame  of  reference 
to  solve  the  technicil  Issues.  But  the  real 
problem  will  still  renain. 

The  opportunity  iiissed  at  Versailles  and 
again  at  San  Franclico  must  not  be  missed 
again.  For  it  will  ilo  mankind  little  ulti- 
mate good  if  we  ar »  technically  astute  In 
dividing  up  the  8j>eci  rimi  or  In  arranging  for 
world-wide  communications  systems  if  we 
fall  to  harness  that  astuteness  to  principles 
conducive  to  the  con  mon  good. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  recognize 
the  need  for  a  unification  of  American  Inter- 
national carriers— ca  ble,  radiotelegraph,  and 
radiotelephone.  Wei  -informed  Government 
and  Industry  circles  lave  long  advocated  the 
merger,  and  a  Benat  ■  committee  is  now  In- 
vestigating the  probl  fm,  but  it  still  remains 
an  issue  generally  tjnknown  to  the  public. 
Yet  unification  here  Is  Just  as  essential  as 
It  was  with  the  telephone  ssrstem — with  du- 
plication avoided  anc  efficiency  and  economy 
promoted.  The  present  fragmentation  Into 
•everal  American  companies  serves  only  to 
enable  the  foreign  n  onopoUes,  usually  gov- 
ernment-owned or  Btbsldized.  to  create  arti- 
ficial barriers,  to  disiriminate.  and  to  keep 
rates  high.  In  other  i^ords,  to  maintain  the 
very  restrictions  that  must  be  removed  If 
freedom  of  communl»tion  is  to  be  a  prac- 
tical possibility.  A  strong  American  com- 
pany will  be  able  to  a  leviate  these  Inequities 
and  bottlenecks. 

And  as  a  nucleus  1  or  this  unified,  world- 
wide system,  we  can  ise  the  vast,  very  mod- 
ern, world -wide  communications  system  now 
operated  by  our  military  forces.  When  its 
use  as  the  nervous  ajstem  of  our  war  effort 
Is  over.  Its  tremendov  s  facilities  all  over  the 
wcH-ld  must  not  be  Jinked  or  scattered  in- 
effectively. Hence,  th  i  importance  of  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nee<  I  for  a  strong  American 
company. 

In  the  field  of  broadcasting  "freedom  of 
oommunication"  mtis;  be  coupled  with  the 
freedom  to  listen.  luring  these  war  years 
we  have  seen  how  In  t  le  Axis-dominated  na- 
tions the  Internationa  exchange  of  Ideas  can 
be  strangled  by  a  gov<  mmsnt  determined  to 
supervise  what  its  people  hear. 

As  part  of  our  war  piachlne  we  now  have 
a  BUl>stantial  system  fir  International  broad- 
casting.    We  should  Ifisist  that  that  system 


be  maintained  so  that 
adequate  for  the  comi 
opinions  throughout 
all    we   must    insist 
agreement    all    artlfic] 
rl^ts  to  listen,  to 
stand  be  removed. 


physical  facilities  are 
unlcatlon  of  Ideas  and 
he  world.    But  above 
t   by    International 
1    restraints    on    the 
Hate,  and  to  under- 
development of  tele- 


vision on  an  International  scale  will  only 
serve  to  broaden  and  tjeepen  the  significance 
of  broadcasting  as  a  force  In  the  modern 
world. 


The  field  of  motion 


pictures  also  presents 


peculiar  problems  relat  ng  to  world-wide  free- 


dom of  communication.  Today  the  major 
American  producers  of  motion  pictures  also 
control  their  distribution  and  exhibition.  As 
a  result,  the  distribution  of  foreign  films  is 
seriously  limited. 

The  film  industry  Is  now  hoping  that  the 
American  Government  will  do  something  to 
overcome  the  quotas,  restrictions,  and  cen- 
sorship that  American  films  must  so  often 
face  abroad.  At  present  42  nations  have 
quota  laws  of  this  type.  For  example,  In 
England  the  Importation  and  distribution  of 
foreign  films  Is  geared  to  the  number  of  films 
produced  In  England  by  the  Importing  com- 
panies. Obviously  we  must  find  a  way  to 
relax  such  restraints.  Could  we  not  begin 
right  here  at  home  by  finding  a  satisfactory 
way  to  open  our  markets?  The  American 
people  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  re- 
sulting variety  of  Ideas.  And  I  think  the 
American  motion-picture  industry  would  also 
benefit.  The  freedom  granted  foreign  films 
here  would  operate  to  Induce  freedom  for 
American  films  abroad.  Freedom,  Just  like 
peace,  must  l>e  a  two-way  street.  And  with 
free  access  to  the  theaters  of  the  world  the 
Influence  of  American  films  can  be  nothing 
short  of  astounding.  In  this  field  the  re- 
strictive influence  of  cartels  must  be  avoided. 
There  are  already  Indications  of  Interna- 
tional arrangements  seriously  restricting  the 
sources  and  quality  of  color  films  that  can 
be  produced  and  freely  distributed.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  governments  by  Interna- 
tional cooperation  will  strive  to  prevent  any 
private  combinations  from  imposing  such  ar- 
tificial restraints  upon  this  international 
exchange. 

I  might  mention  that  even  a  world  stage 
has  been  suggested  as  a  means  for  tearing 
down  the  barriers  to  world  understanding. 
The  drama  is  unquestionably  a  great  art 
form  in  portraying  many  traits  of  human 
and  national  character,  and  some  means  for 
a  wide  presentation  of  plays  in  lands  foreign 
to  their  origin  would  further  that  exchange 
of  ideas  which  we  can  hope  will  be  an  un- 
yielding pillar  of  peace. 

The  vistas  opened  up  by  this  topic  seem 
endless.  Once  we  agree  that  freedom  of 
communication  Is  a  weapon  for  lasting  peace, 
our  thoughts  immediately  extend  to  related 
fields.  The  role  of  greet  universities — such 
as  Chicago — takes  on  new  significance.  Here 
the  mountains  of  facts  and  of  theories  can 
be  distilled  into  guiding  principles  and  en- 
lightening propositions.  Being  places  where 
truth  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  as  your 
eminent  chancelor  has  so  often  said,  the 
universities  can  keep  counteracting  the  na- 
tionalistic tendencies  to  distort,  oversimplify, 
or  obfuscate.  To  the  unfolding  panorama 
of  events,  the  universities,  their  professors, 
exchange  students,  and  the  like  can  bring 
the  keenness  of  Insight  and  the  awareness 
of  dynamic  social  processes  which  the  ordi- 
nary reporter  or  returning  traveler  all  too 
often  lacks.  The  anecdotal  tomes  now  being 
palmed  off  on  the  public  as  expert  treatises 
by  men  who  have  stayed  brief  periods  in 
foreign  lands  are  probably  to  be  expected 
and  are  of  some  value  at  this  stage  in  our 
world  sophistication.  But  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  mt  that  they  are  not  a  form  of 
Intellectual  endeavor  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  regard  as  really  serious. 

In  other  words,  freedom  of  communication 
la  only  an  opportunity.  By  itself  it  is  noth- 
ing. If  we  attain  it  and  it  results  only  in 
the  world-wide  diffusion  of  comic  books  or 
astrology  reports  or  race-track  dope  sheets, 
we  may  well  wonder  whether  the  light  was 
worth  the  candle.  Freedom  to  communicate 
will  begin  to  mean  something  impressive  In 
human  affairs  only  when  the  nations  of  the 
•arth  begin  to  have  something  significant  to 
contribute. 

Now  by  significant  I  would  like  to  mean 
conducive  to  human  welfare.  That  means 
that  America  should  wield  a  powerful  force 
through  the  exposition  of  facts  as   to  the 
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day-to-day  functioning  of  the  bundle  of 
ideals  we  call  democracy. 

But  these  vistas  are  still  only  that.  The 
Immediate  battle  Is  more  hum-drum.  We 
must  tear  down  the  barriers  to  the  free  flow 
of  Ideas,  whatever  the  worth  or  signlflcance 
of  those  Ideas  may  be.  Let  them  move  Into 
the  market  place.  Some  of  the  problems,  as 
I  have  said,  are  technical.  Others,  such  as 
the  current  issue  as  to  whether  or  not 
America  should  unify  its  International  tele- 
communications into  one,  strong  operating 
company.  Involve  questions  of  national  policy. 
But  all  of  these  problems,  and  like  prob- 
lems, should  be  attacked  now.  And  the  free- 
dom of  communications  I  have  been  talking 
about — which  is  simply  freedom  of  informa- 
tion everywhere  in  the  world — is  the  principle 
that  must  give  significance  to  the  whole. 

Given  the  United  Nations  Charter — provid- 
ing at  last  for  Tennyson's  Parliament  of 
Man — and  given  the  freedom  of  communica- 
tion to  enable  the  peoples  represented  at  that 
Parliament  to  have  some  faith  in  one  an- 
other, we  have  some  ground  for  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  best  is  not  yet. 


Adjustment  of  Labor  in  Reconversion 
Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  DT.AH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  July  24, 
1945. 10:30  p.  m..  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  subject  Adjustment  of  Labor  in 
the  Reconversion  Period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  told  Mr.  Wood,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, that  I  would  speak  on  the  subject  as- 
signed me  only  If  he  would  allow  me  two 
sentences  In  regard  to  the  subjects  that  are 
on  my  mind  tonight. 

First,  I  have  Just  come  from  a  celebration 
of  Utah  people  in  honor  of  what  we  call  our 
Pioneer  Dav.  The  pioneers  arrived  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Valley  on  the  24th  of  July  1847. 
The  ideals  of  those  pioneers  who  were  con- 
vinced that  they  could  build  a  better  world 
are  the  Ideals  which  guide  me  today.  As  I 
talk  about  labor  adjustments  in  the  recon- 
version period  it  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  those 
Ideals  and  my  own  fundamental  belief  In 
America's  destiny  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  average  man. 

The  other  subject,  which  is  so  much  on  my 
mind,  is  my  part  in  our  psychological  war- 
fare. I  am  attempting  to  convince  the  Japa- 
nese people  that  they  are  fighting  a  war 
against  their  best  Interests  and  that  If  they 
continue  to  follow  their  present  government 
it  will  mean  utter  destruction  for  them.  I 
am  confident  of  bringing  down  the  present 
Japanese  Government,  thus  making  the  war 
in  the  Pacific  shorter  and  saving  thousands 
of  our  own  boys'  lives. 

Now  to  the  theme  of  the  evening:  The 
tendency  of  the  American  people  to  depart- 
mentalize their  thinking  and  assume  that 
labor  has  a  special  position  in  the  reconver- 
sion program;  that  Industry  has  a  special 
position;  that  the  Army  has  a  special  posi- 


tion; and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  and  par- 
ticular problem  for  veterans  leads  to  im- 
proper thinking  and,  I  am  afraid,  to  Imma- 
ture plans  for  reconversion.  We  cannot  re- 
make America  for  labor,  or  for  industry,  or 
for  the  Army,  or  for  the  veterans.  In  fact, 
no  American  who  Is  worth  his  salt  thinks  of 
himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular  group. 
The  labor  man  Is  an  American  citizen  first, 
a  father,  a  son.  or  a  brother,  or  a  member  of 
some  fraternity  or  church.  These  are  the 
things  that  make  America  great,  not  the 
particular,  narrow,  occupational  affiliations. 
It  Is  strange  how  when  one  meets  with  any  of 
these  groups,  even  upon  a  particular  subject 
relating  to  their  particular  objective,  when 
one  once  talks  abcut  American  history  and 
the  fundamental  theories  upon  which  the 
American  Government  rests,  one  always  has 
attention. 

What  we  all  want  to  do  is  to  adjust  in  such 
a  way  that  America  and  her  position  in  the 
world  wUl  be  the  dominating  thought. 
After  all.  every  individual  question  hinges 
upon  a  larger  one.  If.  for  instance,  Jeffer- 
sonian  democracy  is  not  what  we  thought  it 
was,  and  if  the  dignity  of  the  individual  in 
the  American  political  theory  is  not  worth- 
while, and  If  the  great  fundamentals  relat- 
ing to  education,  to  free  speech,  to  free 
as^rStion,  and  a  right  to  worship  as  we  wish: 
If  those  things  are  not  In  the  minds  of  all 
of  us,  we  may  divide  our  country  up  Into 
economic  factionalism,  which  Is  the  worst 
thing  that  can  happen  to  America.  You  see, 
America  has  gotten  along  for  150  years  with 
uneconomic  political  parties.  We  are  ama- 
teurs in  politics.  We  do  not  have  a  labor 
party,  nor  a  businessman's  party.  And  those 
two  facts  are  facts  to  glory  over  because  if  we 
become  bound  in  our  thoughts  to  support  a 
given  Ideal  for  labor  or  Industry  we  will  soon 
drift  into  economic  parties  which  result  in 
class  distinction. 

The  German  Republic  had  a  score  of  politi- 
cal parties,  most  of  them  based  upon  some 
economic  practice.  Unity  on  a  guild  basis 
Is  Impossible.  So.  labor's  position  Is  not 
different  from  the  position  of  anyone  else 
in  America  in  our  reconversion  period.  That 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  Implying  that  labor 
has  not  at  times  in  nuT  history  been  ex- 
ploited. That  does  not  mean  that  labor  has 
not  been  In  a  position  to  be  exploited.  In 
America  no  class  should  be  exploited  or  ex- 
ploitable. I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  for- 
get our  problems  In  glorifying  our  history  or 
our  ideals.  Anyone  who  knows  me  and  my 
work  in  Congress  knows  that  I  have  been 
willing  to  devote  my  time  to  correcting  ills 
which  can  be  corrected  by  legislation.  But 
all  things  that  have  been  done  have  been 
done  in  accordance  with  the  best  of  Ameri- 
can ideals. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  a  long  time,  more  years 
In  fact  than  most  Senators  act  as  chairman 
of  a  given  committee  and,  during  that  period 
bills  become  laws  which  were  thought  to  be 
and  which  probably  were  revolutionary  In 
their  nature.  Still,  these  laws  have  been 
tested  In  our  courts,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
able  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  bills  I  spon- 
sored or  which  came  cut  of  that  committee 
under  my  leadership  has  ever  been  stricken 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Let  us  bring 
about  our  objectives  within  the  structure  of 
our  great  institutions. 

Inflation  would  ruin  wage  earners  because 
their  savings,  especially  in  war  loans,  are 
their  only  capital.  The  American  ideal,  its 
fundamental  right  to  have  and  to  hold, 
would  cease  to  be.  The  adjustments,  there- 
fore, which  I  am  thinking  about  are  the 
adjustments  which  will  resxilt  in  the  devel- 
opment of  each  individual  as  a  citizen  In 
this  great  commonwealth. 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  realize  that  we 
cannot  make  a  rule  for  stabilization  so  bind- 
ing that  It  prevents  a  decent  wage  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people.    I  am  still  where  I  havs 


been  In  the  last  2  years.  In  favor  of  doing 
something  for  the  20,000.000  forgotten  per- 
sons who  have  been  caught  by  stabilization 
rules.  Inflation  will  not  come  by  raising  the 
shop  girls  pay  from  910  a  week  to  til  a  week, 
and  Inflation  will  never  come  by  raising  the 
minimum  under  our  wage-and-hour  law 
from  40  cents  an  hour  to  65  cents  an  hour. 
Inflation  comes  by  the  waste  and  excess 
profits  on  the  other  end  which  produce  use- 
less spending.  Therefore,  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  those  persons  who  would  keep 
low-range  wages  down  on  the  theory  of  pre- 
serving stabilization. 

I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  full  em- 
ployment resolution  passed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  Conference  in 
Philadelphia  a  year  ago  last  May.  Over  59 
nations  accepted  the  theory  of  full  employ- 
ment as  a  national  objective.  I  am  one  of 
the  conferees  who  Is  responsible  for  making 
full  employment  an  American  national  ob- 
jective and  for  reading  the  idea  Into  the 
surplus-property  law. 

Idleness  is  not  good  lor  any  man.  Unem- 
ployment dulls  not  only  persons  but  families 
and  whole  communities.  Full  employment, 
therefore,  must  be  a  fundamental  of  any 
reconversion  plan.  A  promise  of  continuing 
employment  should  be  not  only  an  objective 
but  a  consideration  In  the  disposal  of  sxir- 
plus  war  property.  Since  I  am  in  favor  of 
full  employment  and  since  I  have  always 
contended  there  was  economic  waste  in  non- 
work,  my  industry-labor  philosophy  is  better 
expressed  in  my  own  motion  which  I  pre- 
sented in  1941,  right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  at 
the  industry-labor  conference  and  which 
motion  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
representatives  of  Industry  and  labor.  That 
motion  carried  the  Idea  that  all  industry- 
labor  disputes  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means  and  that  there  should  be  no  strikes 
and  no  lockouts  until  all  known  agencies  of 
settlement  had  been  tried.  This  became  the 
objective  of  the  War  Lat>or  Board.  This 
fundamental  agreement  between  labor  and 
Industry  represents  the  very  acme  of  solution 
in  the  history  of  our  Industry-labor  problems 
in  America.  Never  Ijefore  In  our  history  and 
never  since  have  we  reached  the  high  peak 
of  idealistic  endeavor  than  when  that  motion 
was  unanimously  accepted.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  our  employers  and  employees 
have  lived  up  to  the  spirit  of  that  motion.  I 
regret  that  the  effect  of  that  voluntary  agree- 
ment, to  adjust  differences  by  peaceful  means, 
was  ruined  by  legal  action  In  the  passage  of 
the  Smith-Connally  Act,  which,  no  matter 
how  good  the  Intentions  were,  has  resulted 
In  allowing  the  advantage-taker  to  call  so 
many  elections  to  take  strike  votes  that  con- 
fusion has  been  brought  Into  our  Industry 
rather  than  peace.  Something  legally,  there- 
fore, has  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act  or  the  very  agency  set  up  to 
administer  labor  law  will  be  unable  to  func- 
tion. Wise  leadership,  based  upon  real 
understanding,  can  do  more  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

America  likes  full  employment,  I  am  sure. 
I  have  been  challenged  in  the  last  day  or 
two  In  regard  to  the  term.  I  have  been 
asked  what  full  employment  means.  Do  you 
mean  to  maintain  the  wartime  standards  of 
employment?  No;  full  employment  for 
America  does  not  mean  that.  Mothers  should 
be  back  in  their  homes,  chUdren  should  be 
In  their  schools,  youths  and  maidens  should 
be  In  the  colleges  and  universities.  Leisure 
in  America  must  not  be  crowded  out  or  our 
civilization  will  go  hang.  Full  employ- 
ment never  did  mean  and  never  can  mean 
that  everyone  should  work  from  the  adle 
to  the  grave.  Full  employment  mtist  be 
thought  of  In  terms  of  our  best  ideals.  Full 
employment  can  only  be  made  possible  when 
there  is  security  for  the  sick,  when  there  Is 
early  retirement,  when  there  is  compensation 
for  those  who  have  been  thrown  quickly  out 
of  employment.   The  full  employment  I  want 
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ta  tb«  type  of  full  nnployment  which  keeps 
the  was*  Mtfner  in  a  position  of  being  able 
to  ftiarantce  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
Mb.  their  education,  their  decent  health, 
tlMir  l«l«tir«  tlnM.  and  their  recreation.  That 
I*  AncrtCA'a  concept  of  full  employment. 
Tti*  wage  earner  should  work  not  only  for 
hlmarlf  but  for  bis  Icved  ones.  He  shcu'd 
work  so  that  his  children  shall  be  properly 
trained  az>d  that  there  shall  be  a  national 
aspiration  for  a  more  abundant  life. 

In  the  postwar  period  we  must  preserve 
for  labor  aod  for  the  underprivileged  in  our 
land  «aeta  gain  made  as  a  result  of  legisla- 
tion growtng  out  of  the  depreosion  and  the 
war.  The  thoughtful  person  In  America  al- 
ready eocMtemns  those  legislators  who  killed 
our  national  planning  organizations  and  who 
defeated  my  amendments  calling  for  the 
completion  of  blueprints  for  works  projects. 
As  millions  of  soldier  men  and  women  are 
released  almost  at  once  and  orders  for  war 
materlala  are  canceled  and  great  industries 
•re  atopped  and  huge  armies  of  workers  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  there  will  not  be 
and  cannot  be  time  then  for  making  blue- 
prints and  plans  if  Government  action  on 
a  works  program  Is  to  be  used  as  a  remedy. 
We  are  now  not  prepared  because  a  narrow- 
sighted  group  lead  by  keen  partisans  killed 
the  planning  bills.  If  we  enter  Into  the  re- 
conversion period  with  a  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship and  a  desire  to  gain  political  advan- 
tage, men.  women,  snd  children  In  our  coun- 
try are  going  to  suffer  when  there  Is  no  need 
for  their  suffering 

Wealth  Is  here:  money  Is  not  scarce;  Invest- 
ing capital  is  available.  Why  should  it  not 
be  put  to  work*  If  men  and  women  need 
work,  why  should  not  plans  be  ready  that 
they  may  start  upon  a  given  project  without 
waiting  for  the  architect,  the  engineers,  the 
bids  and  all  of  the  red  tape  of  governmental 
action'  If  we  have  won  the  war  by  cutting 
red  tape  and  If  the  war  will  never  be  won 
unless  the  peace  is  wen.  who  is  hurt  if  we 
turn  these  great  war  techniques  and  improve- 
ments to  the  people  In  peacetime?  No  one 
ta  hurt.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tay  that 
because  the  advantage-taker  will  be  hurt, 
the  exploiter  will  t>e  hurt,  the  man  who  lives 
by  his  wits  win  be  hurt,  he  who  likes  to  make 
gains  out  of  another's  misery  will  be  hurt; 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  men. 
women  and  children  will  not  be  hurt. 

Some  of  oxir  columnist  i  are  talking  about 
the  submerging  of  the  New  Dealers  that  the 
reconversion  period  must  be  a  period  where 
the   practical    shall    lead   us.     That   sounds 
Tef7  much  like  trying  to  go  back  to  "nor- 
malcy" to  me.    You  may  want  the  glory  of  the 
"normal"  periods  of  Harding.  Coolidge  and 
Hoover.    Those  periods  of  foolish  investment 
and    heart-breaking    depression    were    more 
dulling  to  our  national  life  than  war  Itself. 
Z  do  not  think  in  terms  of  going  back  at 
fdl.     If  there  is  anyone  in  the  Government 
df  the  United  States  who  is  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing attempted  to  bring  about  a  more  abun- 
%nt  life  for  the  American  j^eople  and  who 
vants  to  revert  to  an  advantage-taking  era 
•uch  persons  may  have  their  way.  but  I  am 
not  for  it.     I  am  not  ashamed  of  idealiam. 
X  am  not  ashamed  of  using  Government  to 
Increase  the  standards  <rf  living.     I  am  not 
•ehamed  of  any  plan  that  wUl  make  life  more 
abundant  for  all  of  our  people.    The  kind  of 
reconversion    I    want    is    reconversion    that 
■leana  conversion  forward  act  backward,  with 
the  wealth  we  have  produced  used  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  people  and  not  to 
ttoe  advantage  of  the  willful  spender,  the  man 
wlko   lovea   bU  expense   accounu.   likes  his 
jprlorttlcs.   and    enjoys   his   advantages   and 
thinks  never  of  another's  rights. 

Let  ua  forget  the  "re"  in  reconversion.  The 
*Ye"  In  latin  mean*  "back."  Let  us  not 
•dmlt  that  tbia  war  Is  not  worth  winning. 
Vtt  us  not  accept  the  theory  of  any  t>ack- 
ward-looking  person  that  labor  and  indus- 
tl^can  go  lorvard  better  In  BUitt  than  they 
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Our  problem  then  li  to  employ  the  best 
means  to  protect  cui  selves  In  the  future 
against  our  present  friends,  England  and 
Russia.  Would  comptfsory  peacetime  mili- 
tary training  by  Am*ica  Induce  them  to 
disarm? 

Disregarding  the  itupendoua  financial 
burden,  its  effect  upoa  ourselves,  our  youth, 
our  homes,  our  schools,  our  churches,  our  fu- 
ture, and  our  good  InteAtion  as  a  peace-loving 
Nation,  we  a&k.  Is  compulsory  military  train- 


ing of  the  Nation's  youth  the  best  way  to  win 
the  confidence  of  ovir  neighbors,  our  own 
security,  and  a  Just  and  durable  peace? 

We  already  have  the  an;  wer  of  Russia  to 
the  announcement  of  the  American  plan. 
We  say  compulsory  military  training  for  18- 
year-old  boys:  Russia  responds  with  her  pro- 
posal of  compulsory  military  service  for  boys 
of  18  years  and  under,  down  to  14. 

What  will  England  say?  Doubtless  a  Navy 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  tonnage  and  gun- 
nage  to  the  United  States,  and  each  nation 
will  endeavor  to  secure  preponderance  of 
power  in  the  air.  Does  that  program  spell 
peace? 

It  is  the  old  plan  of  competitive  arma- 
ment, which  has  always  resulted  In  war, 
usually  the  best  armed  taking  the  lead  and 
suffering  defeat. 

NO  SECtJRITY  IN  THE  SWORD 

Five  thousand  years  of  recorded  history, 
and  the  armed  civilizations  that  have  per- 
ished In  the  march  of  time  across  the  cen- 
turies have  taught  us  there  is  no  security 
in  the  sword.  Even  If  It  were  true  when 
nations  were  isolated,  it  is  not  true  today 
when  the  world  is  one,  and  distance  has 
been  annihilated  and  oceanic  frontiers  have 
disappeared.  Air  power  and  not  foot  power 
will  determine  the  outcome  of  future  wars. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  world  engaged 
In  a  war  that  soaked  its  soil  with  tears  and 
blood,  at  an  uncounted  cost  in  lives  and 
material  wealth,  to  end  war,  and  since  that 
time  there  have  been  27  wars,  not  including 
World  War  II.  the  greatest  war  the  earth  has 
ever  known. 

EXPERT    TESTIMONY 

David  Lloyd  George  said.  "As  long  as  the 
nations  possess  their  weapons,  and  main- 
tain great  armies  and  build  navies,  there 
will  be  war."  You  cannot  preserve  peace  by 
preparing  for  war.  This  is  proven  beyond 
question  by  a  coverage  of  the  history  of  the 
world  for  3.250  years,  during  which  time 
the  nations  have  practiced  preparedness  for 
peace,  or  Insurance  against  war,  and  have 
torn  up  8.000  treaties  of  peace  as  reported 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Research. 

Covering  that  period  of  3,250  years  we  have 
had  more  than  3,000  years  of  war,  and  en- 
Joyed  only  23S  years  of  purchased  peace, 
under  treaties  of  peace  signed  with  a  bay- 
onet, as  was  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
Munich. 

DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND 

Hitler  said  a  few  days  before  that  stJrren- 
der  was  signed.  "I  have  built  the  greatest 
military  machine  In  the  history  of  the  world: 
I  will  march  on  Saturday  without  further 
negotiations."  Superarmaments  made  him 
arrogant.  He  marched  without  negotiation 
without  a  declaration  of  war.  He  did  not 
extend  the  common  courtesy  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  appeal  for  delay,  for  conference 
for  peace  made  to  him  by  the  President,  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  Mussolini,  and  Gandhi. 

MENACE  or  MIUTARISM 

Hitler  laughed  them  all  to  scorn.  But  no 
Nebuchadnezzar,  no  Belsbazzar,  no  Caesar, 
no  Alexander,  no  Napoleon,  no  Kaiser,  and 
no  Hitler  ever  laughed  last.  "He  that  sit- 
teth  In  the  heavens  shall  laugh.  The  Lord 
Bhall  have  them  In  derision:  for  he  seeth 
that  their  day  is  coming.  •  •  •  I  will 
also  laugh  at  their  calamity  and  mock  when 
their  fear  cometh." 

Every  one  of  them  paid  the  price  of  pre- 
paredness for  peace  with  weapons  of  war  and 
their  empires  built  upon  bayonets  and  gun 
powder,  perished.  Militarism  Is  not  protec- 
tion. It  Is  provocation;  It  la  not  Insurance,  It 
iB  insanity;  it  Is  not  security.  It  is  suicide; 
It  is  not  preparedness  lor  peace.  It  is  a  guar- 
antee of  war.  You  cannot  preserve  peace  by 
preparing  for  war. 
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ff>IACE  PLAN  PROrOSED 

Is  there  any  escape  from  this  recurrent 
disaster?  Is  there  any  sure  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease of  war?  "Behold,  I  show  you  a  more 
e>:ccllent  way."  The  Christ  plan  for  peace. 
a  cure  without  a  crutch,  a  remedy  without  a 
relapse:  a  peace  without  a  putsch;  a  treaty 
without  a  trench:  security  without  a  sword; 
a  remedy  that  will  cure  the  disease,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Forty-sixth  Psalm.  "He  maketh 
vars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth;  he 
breaketh  the  bow,  he  cutteth  the  si>ear  In 
Eunder:  he  burneth  the  chariot  In  the  fire. 
Eo  still  and  know  that  I  am  God;  I  will  be 
exalted  among  the  nations,  I  will  be  exalted 
In  the  earth.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us; 
the  God  of  Jacob  is  cur  refuge." 

THE  CHXIST  CtJRE 

The  Christ  cure  lor  war  is  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  war.  The  Christ 
cure  for  war  is  universal  disarmament  by 
International  agreement  to  become  effective 
at  one  and  the  same  time  in  Justice  to  all.  It 
is  sale  and  sane,  fair  to  all  and  exposes  none. 
It  is  reasonable,  sensible  and  practicable.  It 
is  a  world  remedy  for  a  world  disease,  as  Lin- 
coln said,  "a  plaster  as  big  as  the  sore." 

If  the  nations  can  unite  to  make  war  they 
can  unite  to  end  war;  If  they  can  unite  their 
armies  to  win  wars,  they  can  unite  their  In- 
terests to  prevent  war;  if  they  can  limit  by 
agreement,  they  can  end  by  agreement;  if 
they  can  associate  for  war,  they  can  federate 
for  peace. 

PUT  XTP  THT  SWORD 

The  Christ  cure  for  war  was  stated  in  four 
words  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross.  Surround- 
ed by  armed  foes  who  came  under  the  cover 
of  night  to  take  him,  Simon  Peter,  suiting 
action  to  his  word,  exclaimed.  "Lord  shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword?"  Swift  came  the 
answer.  "Put  up  thy  sword!"  There  will  be 
found  no  other  way,  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay;  if  the  world  would  have  peace 
It  must  obey  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  must  choose  between  Christ  and 
chaos,  between  disarmament  and  death. 

Safety  first  among  the  nations  demands 
that  the  sword  be  sheathed  not  sharp>ened. 
Huge  standing  armies,  great  munition  fac- 
tories, private  profit  In  the  manufacture  of 
weapons  nt  destruction  and  a  trained  war 
machine  which  grows  Impatient  by  inaction 
has  only  one  ending — war.  with  the  people 
to  furnish  the  boys  for  slaughter  and  the 
survivors  to  suffer  Its  terrors  and  pay  the 
crushing  bills  that  follow  in  Its  wake.  Away 
with  it!  The  war-ridden  peoples  of  the  world 
want  no  more  of  it.  Our  only  world  security 
is- peace  through  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Com- 
pulsory peacetime  military  training  of  the 
nation's  youth  Is  not  compatible  with  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  win  toward  men."  Preparing  boys  for 
war  does  not  make  for  good  will  among  men. 

MEN  MADE  BT  FIAT 

When  and  how  does  a  boy  become  a  man? 
He  Is  not  regarded  as  an  adult  with  the 
right  to  vote  until  he  has  reached  his  ma- 
jority. He  cannot  enter  Into  binding  legal 
contracts  until  he  has  reached  21. 

Neither  his  parents,  his  associates,  his 
buddies,  his  teachers,  nor  the  community  re- 
gard the  male  entering  his  eighteenth  year 
as  a  man.  Even  the  wars  of  ancient  time, 
including  those  mentioned  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment between  the  armies  of  Israel  and  their 
heathen  enemies,  males  were  not  inducted 
for  military  service  until  after  they  hud 
reached  20. 

But  let  a  war  break  out  between  the  mcst 
highly  civilized  peoples,  professing  to  be 
Christian,  and  the  boys  of  18,  by  military 
flat,  have  become  men. 

Millions  of  these  Ixjys  have  not  outgrown 
their  adolescence,  their  voices  have  not  yet 
reached  maturity,  and  they  have  scarcely 
reached  the  state  of  physical  a^id  mental  ac- 
countability.   They  are  boys. 


If  the  plan  is  to  send  these  18-year-old 
boys  from  home  for  a  year's  training  in  mili- 
tary camps  which  encourage  profanity,  ciga- 
rette smoking,  beer  drinking,  and  sex  pro- 
miscuity by  supplying  them  with  contracep- 
tives when  they  leave  camp,  as  Is  being  done 
now,  we  are  opposed  to  compulsory  military 
training — even  at  the  risk  of  defeat  in  battle. 
They  might  better  die  than  be  damned.  We 
do  not  believe  that  polluted  bodies,  repro- 
bate minds,  and  unregenerate  souls  are  shot 
Into  heaven  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  as  is 
taught  by  pagan  Japan,  or  that  suicide  is  the 
key  to  the  kingdom. 

If  we  must  have  compulsory  military  train- 
ing, leave  the  lads  in  school  and  at  home, 
and  conscript  the  youth  above  the  Mosaic 
law:  "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  saying. 
'Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  every  male  from  20 
years  old  and  upward:  all  that  are  able  to  go 
forth  to  war  in  Israel.'  " 

THE  CHURCH  HAS  A  STAKE 

Also  It  Is  Important  that  the  church  con- 
siders the  effect  of  such  environment,  train- 
ing, and  teaching,  upon  the  Sunday  schools 
which  are  the  nursery  of  the  church.  Many 
of  these  boys  subjected  to  their  new  military 
environment  after  a  year  of  absence  are  un- 
likely to  return  to  their  Sunday  schools  and 
church  attendance  on  their  return  home, 
even  though  they  never  see  army  service. 
Such  examples  are  not  wanting,  and  If  the 
plan  proposed  Is  to  become  universal,  the  cost 
to  the  church  is  bound  to  be  eternal. 

We  are  not  isolationists,  we  are  not 
pacifists,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  adopting 
compulsory  peace-time  military  training  for 
our  18-year-old  boys,  when  50  nations  are 
cooperating  to  find  some  method  of  securing 
a  Just  and  durable  peace.  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  David  prayed,  "Scatter  Thou 
the  people  that  delight  In  war."  We  are  un- 
able to  convince  ourselves  that  the  way  to 
make  peace  Is  to  prepare  for  war. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEE  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
Reverend  George  G.  Higgins  of  the  so- 
cial action  department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  entitled 
"Somebody's  Wrong  About  the  Wagner 
Act"  which  appeared  last  week  in  his 
column.  The  Yardstick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Yardstick — Catholic  Tests  or  a  Social 
Oroeb 

(By  the  Reverend  George  G.  Higgins,  social 
action  department.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference) 

somebody's  wkong  ABOtrr  the  wacner  act 
Students  of  industrial  relations  will  value 
highly  the  farewell  message  of  Dr.  Harry 
Minis,  written  a  few  weeks  ago  as  a  family 
letter  to  his  colleagues  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment to  private  life.  Pew  men  are  better 
qualified  than  the  retiring  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  speak  with  discernment  and  author- 


ity on  the  meaning  and  Importance  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  (Wagner  Act) 
in  American  economic  society.  Dr.  Mlllis 
writes  against  a  background  of  academic  and 
practical  experience  with  labor  relations 
which  has  extended  over  a  long  lifetime  and 
has  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  an 
expert  In  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word. 

His  parting  tribute  to  the  immeasurable 
Importance  of  this  act — which  celebrated  its 
tenth  birthday  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  publication  of  his  letter — is  reminiscent 
of  an  earlier  tribute  from  the  pen -of  an- 
other pioneer  and  another  expert  who  be- 
longs, roughly,  to  Mlllis'  tradition,  as  well  as 
to  his  generation — Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan. 
"The  National  Labor  Relations  Act."  Mlllis 
writes,  "is  without  precedent  in  scope  or 
promise  In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  no  similar  enactment  on 
the  statute  books  of  any  other  coufTtry."  In 
1941,  in  his  autobiography.  Social  Doctrine 
In  Action.  Monsignor  Ryan  had  said  substan- 
tially the  same  thing.  "The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  •  •  •  is  probably  the 
most  Just,  beneficent,  and  far-reaching  piece 
of  labor  legislation  ever  enacted  in  the  United 
States." 

touches   FtTNDAMENTALS 

The  Wagner  Act  Is  deserving  of  such 
hyperbole  for  the  simple  reason  that,  more 
than  any  other  piece  of  labor  legislation  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  it  goes 
down  to  fundamentals.  It  assumes — in  the 
face  of  the  sterile  cynicism  of  its  ultra-con- 
Fervative  critics — that  we  cannot  even  begin 
to  solve  the  economic  problem  until  we  have 
guaranteed  to  labor  the  free  and  untram- 
melled exercise  of  Its  most  basic  economic 
right,  the  right  to  organize  into  free  trade 
unions  of  its  own  choosing.  History  will 
perceive,  perhaps  even  more  clearly  than  Dr. 
Mlllis,  how  essential  the  Wagner  Act  was. 
and  Is,  in  the  process  of  constructing  a 
thoroughly  democratic  society  which  will  be 
worthy  of  Christian  men  and  acceptable  to 
the  Christian  conscience. 

The  act  is  Important,  of  course,  to  labor, 
but  by  no  means  to  labor  alone.  It  has  a 
meaning  for  society  as  a  whole,  a  meaning 
which  Dr.  Mlllis  has  expressed  as  follows, 
with  a  clarity  and  a  discernment  which 
somehow  have  been  denied  to  such  a  consid- 
erable section  of  American  industrialists: 
"Unless  collective  bargaining  is  developed 
and  Is  successful  in  industry,  it  Is  unlike- 
ly that  the  masses  of  the  people  will 
receive  that  training  in  discussion,  patience, 
tolerance,  and  acceptance  of  majority  de- 
cision necessary  for  the  development  of  a 
stable  and  efficient  representative  govern- 
ment." 

TAKE    YOUR    CHOICE 

In  the  light  of  Dr.  Mlllis'  reasoned  and  ex- 
perienced Judgment,  it  conies  as  a  shock 
to  discover  that  a  much-publicized  move- 
ment is  under  way,  which.  If  successful,  will, 
in  a  measure  at  least,  emasculate  the  Wagner 
Act  and  hamper  its  effectiveness.  The  so- 
called  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Act  (BU)  among  other  undesir- 
able featiu-es,  suggests  that  great  numbers  of 
workers  who  are  now  protected  under  tha 
Wagner  Act  be  withdrawn  from  its  Jurisdic- 
tion and  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  This  It 
would  do  by  exempting  certain  sizable  in- 
dustries and  professions  from  coverage  and 
by  retreating  to  a  nairow  interpretation  of 
"interstate  commerce"  which  betrays  a  lam- 
entable ignorance  of  the  facts  of  American  ' 
economic  life. 

Take  your  choice:  Dr.  Mlllis,  Monsignor 
Ryan,  and  the  vast  majority  of  social  scien- 
tists insists  that  economic  democracy  must 
be  expanded  In  the  scope  of  its  functions  and 
extended  in  Its  numerical  coverage.  B^,  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding  of  its  tech- 
nical language,  says  Just  the  opposite.  Some- 
body's wrong. 
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Resah  otF  Gallop  Pell  on  QacttioQS  of 
Interest  to  tbe  Array 

EXTENffON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OT   CT*H 

IN  TOE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RtcoRD  a  tabulation  described  as 
the  result  of  the  Gallup  poll  on  questions 
of  interest  to  the  Army. 

There  b^-ing  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
ORO.  as  folkms: 

KcsuLT  Of  CAtxrr  POLL  OS  QtrcsnoNs  or 
umazsT  TO  tux  axmt 

1.  Can  jrou  t«U  me  what  Jobs  the  Army 
flenrice  ForcM  do? 

Sixty-three  percent  said  they  do  not  know. 
Freer  tban  one  In  five  wem  to  have  an  even 
appraadniat4rt7  rlftot  Idea. 

a.  In  teo'sral.  would  you  rste  the  job  that 
the  Anny  baa  done  In  the  following  matters 
ae  excellent,  food,  or  poor?  Hew  abuut  pro- 
eldlag  th«  equipment,  bos  the  Army  done 
an  eatoeUent.  good,  or  poor  Jcb?  Tablea  are 
arranged  in  order  of  enthusiasm. 
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t.  What  la  your  fueae  as  to  how  many  men 
We  ahould  have?     (To  flght  the  wax  in  the 

PiirlQc  ) 

Median  gueaa,  four  end  one-half  to  five 
tnillion. 

4.  If  Japan  were  to  agree  to  move  her  troopa 
out  of  China  arul  the  Paotflc  Islands  and  stay 
to  her  own  homeland,  should  we  make  pveoe 
with  her  or  should  we  go  on  flghMaf  although 
it  may  m«>Mn  the  Iom  of  eererJ  bmidrfd 
thousand  American  aoldlers? 

Perernt 
Mnke    pear«.....«........^^..^.....     g7 

Oo  on  fight  ttif M 

Mo   opinion. ..........................      7 

5.  Bhouki  our  troope  laeede  the  Mala  Jepa- 
tiiHM  homf-iwai  «r  iiwuld  we  wait  tmtU  the 
Itwvy  and  Air  Mirees  have  beaten  them  down 
and  stArvrd  them  out? 

Fereenf 
Wveoe. ...••..-........_....... .......    m 

WTAIS. . ........ ...................... ^.       gg 

Ho  oplnkm ig 

t.  •ome  peopte  eajr  thai  our  Army  leaders 
will  try  to  run  thU  country  after  the  wer. 
t>u  you  believe  this? 

Frrcenf 

Wvs •••••«  *•«  v^* •**»••*•••«*  *••«••*•*••  e4 

tkm't  know 17 

T.  If  war  veterena  ge«  organlMd  after  this 
war  into  a  strong  political  group,  do  you  thtnk 


that  would  be  a  g(^  thing  or  a  bad  thing  for 
the  country? 

Percent 

Good J 44 

Bad 30 

Don't  know 26 


to 


8.  In  general, 
tn  the  way  the 
material? 

Seventy-eight    {percent    had    no    crttlclsm 
whataoever. 

iwenty-two 
things  headed   toy 
waste  which 
eent. 

».  Do  you  think 
leasing  men  from 


Aimy 


pefrent    mentioned    various 

the    general   category    of 

reprefents  12  ciut  of  the  22  per- 


Tcs 

No 

No  opUiion 

Tentative  concl 

1.  CrUlclam  of 
Army  has  handlec 
couragtngly  low. 

2.  The  public  Is 
care  and  equipme 
disposal  of  materii  1 
worth  pointing  oi 
thlnka  the  Army 
doesn't  know  tha; 
handled  by  Gov 

3.  By  and  large, 
were  found 
an  Immediate 
aervlce,   those   wh  i 
service,  and  those 
aervlce. 

4.  Fear  that 
the  country  after 
number  of  person  i 
Indication  thnt  the 
will  take  an  I 
the  country  after 
fluence  will  be  goo|l 

5.  There  la  a 
which  believes  thi 
with  Japan  if  Japa 
out  of  China  and 
her  own  homelatx 
doubtedly  higher 
Oermany  at  a 


amonc  it 
met  tber 


Amy 


Mr.  TAYLOR 


you  have  any  eritidam 
has  handled  men  and 


the  point  system  for  re- 
the  Army  Is  fair? 

Percent 

72 

15 

— 13 

i^ions : 

he  manner  in  which  the 

men  and  material  Is  en- 


east  critical  about  medical 

t;  most  critical  about  the 

In  this  connection,  it  is 

that  the  public  generally 

dlfposcs  of  material  and 

this  pjirt  cf  the  Job   is 

cr|imeut  agencies. 

no  suhsiantlal  difTerencea 

those  persons  who  have 

of  tiielr  family  In  the 

have   u   relative    in   the 

rbo  have  no  relative  in  the 


leadei  s  will  try  to  run 

he  war  Is  held  by  a  small 

In  fact,  there  Is  aome 

public  hopes  that  veterans 

mpodtaut  part  tn  the  affairs  of 

he  war  and  that  theU:  In- 

rather  than  bad. 

fairly  subitantial  minority 

t  we  ahould  make  peace 

acrees  to  move  her  troops 

'aclflc  islands  and  stay  in 

This  i«ntiment  Is  un- 

than    sentiment    toward 

coro^rable  period  of  time. 


Salt  and  W«  ds  at  Cattle  Feeds 


EXTENSIO^I  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLtN  H.  TAYLOR 

nr  U>AHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  { »F  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday .  Jul  f  25  (levislative  day  of 

Mondat^  July  9',  1945 

.  Mr.  Preiidtnt,  I  a.^k 
unanlmou.*  coniMnt  to  ^lave  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricono  an  article 
publlehed  In  the  ..ewlKtoii  (Idaho)  Trib- 
une fntitled  "Orhnjtevillc  Parmer  Lureii 
Cattle  to  Oraae  m  Ww  Is  Which  Have 
Been  Lightly  Sal  ed  to  Provide  Fl«vor." 
It  alrlkes  me  It  n  an  excellent  plan  to 
Induce  cattle  to  r(  ed  on  a  ilted  weeds. 

There  being  n<  objection,  the  trtlcle 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoud. 
1.4  follows: 

OaANoeviLif  Faimii  LtTats  CATn.1  To  aaAXi 

OM     WaXDa     WmK  K     HaVI     BcKN     LtOMTLT 

Sai.t«o  to  Paovmi  Futoa 

CaAioMotrr.  Jul]  II  — «Ddlum  ehlorlde 
(common  table  anil  to  moei  of  us)  has  en* 
terrd  the  picture  as  i  poeaibU  weed  sradloatOTt 
•ee<)rdlng  to  report  rom  H  J  Lechner.  agiwi- 
Ciniat  for  the  CharU  i  Lilly  8«ed  Co.  hers. 

Lechner  bases  hi*  prediction  partly  on  n- 
perlmenu  conduct*  1  by  Ben  Baker,  pioneer 


farmer  of  the  Orange vllle  area,  who  saved 
himself  a  lot  of  hard  work  by  flavoring  tca-^el 
burdock  and  other  weeds  in  a  lightly  pas- 
tured hillside  with  hay  salt. 

**My  ol)servation3  sfcov?  the  test  to  be  a 
complete  success, •*  said  the  agronomist.  "It 
seems  that  diu-lng  the  test  a  neighbor's  cow. 
In  the  pasture  at  the  time  of  the  experiment, 
later  went  home  to  demonstrate  her  wecd- 
eatlng  reeducation  to  her  owner. 

"Mr.  Baker  applied  a  lisht  salt  treatment 
on  the  weeds  to  make  them  attractive  to 
cattle  appetites.  He  says  he  applies  the  salt 
when  there  Is  a  slight  dew  so  some  of  It 
clings  to  the  plant.  This  Is  done  when  the 
plants  are  young.  It  occurs  to  me  that  a 
liquid  application.  If  not  put  on  too  strong, 
may  have  some  advantages." 

COAT  WrZO  TESTm 

Goat  weed  (St.  John's  wort)  also  might 
yield  to  such  treatment  Baker  reported  to 
Lechner.  If  applied  In  time  tbe  salt  applica- 
tion might  go  a  long  way  toward  elimination 
of  that  pest  although  treatment  would  be 
difficult  on  rocky  hillsides,  Bnker  said.  Leih- 
ner  reported  Baker's  sidehill  pasture  demon- 
strated that  the  blue  grass  won  out  against 
goat  weed  this  year.  The  treatment  would 
be  particularly  succesfful  where  sheep  are 
grazed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  GrangeviUe 
farmer. 

"In  my  observation  there  was  a  better 
chance  to  see  the  success  of  the  salt  ap- 
petizer on  the  teasel."  said  Lechner.  "This 
Is  a  tall-growing  weed  which  when  ripe  has 
long  terminal  burs.  These  burs  once  were 
used  to  produce  the  downy  finish  to  tilankets." 

CATTLK   LtKC   SALTED    WELDS 

"A  fact  that  seems  to  deserve  special  em- 
phasis is  that  the  aalt  flavoring  made  the 
weeds  a  preferred  diet  to  grazing  cattle. 
Blue  grasa  was  plentiful  while  the  ycung 
teasel  plants  were  eaten  down  closely. 

"Often  deep  concern  has  been  exprewed 
to  me  ai}out  th'a  or  that  weed  'taking  tlie 
country.'  There  la  no  mistaking  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  good  grounds  for  such 
a  fear,  but  there  also  is  another  side— a  side 
that  might  indicate  that  such  fears  might 
better  be  replaced  by  a  tetter  understand- 
ing not  only  of  control,  but  of  nature's  rea- 
sons for  secmlnfly  loading  us  up  with  this 
sort  of  trouble. 

•We  use  weedlddes  to  help  In  the  battle 
•gainst  weeds:  aome  of  these  art  chemicals 
that  poison  the  soil;  others— some  new  one*— 
seem  to  be  a  matter  cf  giving  an  excess 
hormone  treatment  with  the  Idea  of  getting 
a  kill  by  giving  the  plant  too  much  of 
a  good  thing.  Giving  hormones  to  a  plant 
BMy  be  good,  if  not  done  to  eiceee." 
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or 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILLtNOU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH*  UNITED  STATM 

Wednesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr,  Prealdenf,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoRD  an  article 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Ftn.ikioHTj  entitled  "The  Peace  Wc 
Want— A  Continuing  PMce."  which  was 
published  In  the  maeaHne  section  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  22.  1845. 

There  being  no  objrctlon.  the  urtlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
M  follows: 
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THE    PEACE    WX    WANT — A    CONTINUING    PEACE 

(By  J.  William  Ftjlbbwht,  Senator  from 

Arkansas ) 
Washington. — The  destiny  of  a  people  Is 
Indeed  strange  and  inscrutable.  With  no 
desire  for  it  and  without  seeking  it,  America 
today  finds  herself  under  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  leading  the  world,  from  the  devas- 
tation of  war.  along  the  path  of  freedom  and 
of  peace.  The  genius  of  ter  people,  who 
came  to  this  New  World  to  escape  the  tur- 
moil and  tyranny  of  the  ofc:.  has  relentless 
charged  them  with  the  obligation  of  redeem- 
ing that  Old  World.  Perhaps,  It  Is  Just  that 
this  should  be  so. 

One  may  well  ask  why  It  is  that  America 
has  this  responsibility.  The  short  answer. 
In  the  words  of  a  famous  American.  Is  that 
we  no  longer  have  a  New  and  an  Old  World. 
we  have  one  world. 

America's  responsibility  to  furnish  leader- 
ship for  this  world  springs  frcm  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  the  most  fortvnate  Nation  In 
recorded  history.  A  great  and  rich  land,  un- 
equaled  In  the  wealth  of  Its  minerals  and 
In  the  fertility  of  its  soils.  w:is  nature's  con- 
tribution to  that  good  fortune.  But  of  far 
greater  importance  than  th«  soil  Itself  was 
the  character  of  the  people  who  came  to  this 
land  from  the  countries  of  the  Old  World, 
and  the  fact  that  they  brought  with  them  a 
civilization  of  the  highest  o'der.  We  must 
not  forget  that  our  language,  our  religion, 
our  system  of  law,  and  our  social  institu- 
tions had  their  origin  in  tbefe  foreign  lands. 
As  a  Nation,  we  are  the  benellcia'y  of  count- 
less centuries  of  struggle  and  suffering,  by 
other  peoples,  for  human  "reedom.  In  a 
real  sense  we  are  the  heirs  ol  western  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  law  cf  compensation 
In  these  matters,  and  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived for  us  to  make  our  i^reat  contribu- 
tion to  that  civilisation.  We  must  make  that 
contribution  by  supplying,  ir  our  turn,  that 
vIlHl  spark  of  leadership  indlfpeiuiable  to  hu- 
man progreas.  Progress  In  the  affairs  of 
mankind  does  not  happen  Just  by  chance.  It 
happens  ac  the  result  of  wlte  and  enlight- 
ened leadership.  Without  luch  leadership 
there  is  stagnation  and  confusion  such  as 
we  had  In  the  Dark  Ages,  Without  such 
leadership  the  world  drifted  into  this  war. 
In  which  only  by  the  narrowest  of  margins 
have  we  avoided  a  return  to  the  barbarism 
of  those  Dark  Ages. 

The  civilization  to  which  ve  must  devote 
our  leadership  la  not,  as  seme  suppose,  a 
vague  and  Idealistic  formula  On  the  con* 
trary  It  la  the  essence  of  out  wsy  of  living, 
the  only  way  worthy  of  a  freeman.  The  basic 
concept  of  this  way  of  life  s  the  Integrity 
and  dignity  of  the  Indtvldua  human  being. 
This  concept  is  the  core  of  our  Declaration 
of  Inde|)endence.  It  Is  the  principal  concern 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  it  Is  inherent  in  our 
system  of  Justice,  and  It  Is  the  underlying 
purpose  of  our  Government.  It  Is  not  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  dominant  char- 
rctertstlc  nf  the  Oermsn  Fas<'ists  is  precisely 
the  opposite.  The  heart  of  the  Fascist  doc- 
trine  is  that  the  individual  Is  of  no  conse- 
c.uence  whatever,  as  an  Individual.  That 
monstrous  abstraction,  eallel  the  state,  Is 
the  principal  object  of  their  rsverence.  By 
neana  of  this  doctrine  thry  s  night,  and  sue. 
eeeded  In,  ttie  enslavement  of  tlirir  own  peo. 
pis  as  well  as  of  thsir  neighbors.  They  resur- 
rected the  ancient  and  barbarous  social  order 
of  master  and  slave,  with  tht  brutal  Nazi  aa 
the  muiter, 

Tttmo  distinctions  In  doctrine  are  not  aca- 
demic or  theoretical,  as  so  manjr  seem  to 
think.  OrganlMd  warfart  wlih  all  Its  suffer- 
ing and  death  Is  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  fas- 
cism. The  calculated  starvation  of  millions 
of  women  and  children,  the  ])rnctically  uni- 
versal spread  of  disease,  the  disruption  of 
orderly  economic  life,  and  tht  deatructlon  of 
Irreplaceable  natural  resourcen  Uks  Iron,  cine. 


copper,  and  oil;   these  effects  are  not  mere 
theories,  they  are  facts. 

The  corrosive  effect  of  fascism  upon  the 
faith  and  moral  standards  of  people,  while 
more  subtle  than  physical  destruction.  Is 
even  more  dangerous  to  civilized  life. 

It  is  far  easier  to  repopulate  the  world  and 
to  rebuUd  the  cities  than  it  Is  to  re-create  In 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  honesty,  toler- 
ance, and  Justice.  If  we  value  these  things. 
If  we  desire  freedom  and  decency  for  our  chil- 
dren. If  we  want  them  to  be  men  and  women 
rather  than  numbers  in  a  system,  then  we 
must  exercire.  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
powers,  thfc  lendershlp  which  Providence  has 
thrust  upon  us.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
avoid  war.  There  Is  no  other  way  to  have  a 
reasonable  chance  for  peace  and  happiness  for 
ourselves  and  our  children.  Surely  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  labor  the  point  at  this 
late  date  that  America  must  and  will  exercise 
its  leadership  in  world  affaU-s.  The  question 
row  is  how  should  £he  exercise  that  leader- 
ship? 

Already  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken. 
The  successful  sponsorship  of  Dumbarton 
Oaks  and  San  Francisco  Conference  Is  evi- 
dence of  our  intentions.  There  isn't  the 
slightest  doubt  about  the  ratification  of  the 
Charter  by  the  Senate.  The  danger,  however, 
win  then  confront  us  that  our  people  may 
conclude  that  peace  has  been  established, 
that  the  Job  is  done.  So  much  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the-Charter  that  we  are  likely 
to  overestimate  its  powers. 

The  adoption  of  the  Charter  will  not  bring 
peace.  The  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  peace  is  a  process  which  must  go  on 
from  year  to  year.  It  la  a  continuing  procesa 
that  will  require  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
patience  that  man  possesses.  In  tlfat  proceas 
there  is  no  room  for  the  prejudices  and  petty 
provincialism  that  we  have  nurtured  through 
the  years.  It  will  be  especially  difficult  for 
America  to  adjust  its  prejudices  and  Its  way 
of  thinking  about  lu  relations  with  foreign 
peoples,  largely  because  we  have  had  ao 
little  to  do  with  them  In  the  paat,  and 
know  ao  little  about  their  culture  and  charac- 
ter. The  very  fact  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
been  so  successful  In  such  a  relatively  short 
time  tends  to  make  tia  Impatient  with  the 
wcHknesses  of  other,  lesa  fortunate  people. 
An  example  of  what  I  mean  by  "our  way 
of  thinking"  is  our  conception  of  our  alma 
In  this  war,  and  In  the  last  war.  We  have 
felt  that  our  only  concern  was  to  defend 
our  country  from  attack.  We  had  the  de- 
fensive point  of  view.  We  had  defense  plants 
and  we  sold  defense  bonds.  But  before  we 
achieved  victory  we  had  to  give  up  that  de- 
fensive strategy  and  had  to  carry  the  war 
to  the  enemy.  For  a  like  reason  we  miut 
be  aggressive  In  the  cnune  of  peace.  We  must 
have  a  positive,  creative  approach.  We  must 
focus  our  energies  upon  the  task  of  creating 
a  new  conception  of  peace  If  we  are  to  have  a 
more  decent  world. 

Peace  Is  not  a  state  of  repoee;  It  Is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  achievement.  The  world 
Is  not  a  static  organism,  and  It  requires  con- 
atant  revision  and  new  methods  of  adjust- 
ment, or  It  will  periodically  explode.  If  we 
approach  the  task  of  peace  with  this  attitude 
and  use  our  inffuenee  to  create  and  promote  a 
better  world  order,  rather  than  to  defend  the 
status  quo,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  may  find 
the  proper  (olutlon  to  our  problem, 

I  do  not  suggest  that  everything  about  the 
status  quo  should  be  dUcardsd,  On  ths  con- 
trary, moat  of  It  la  good.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  gentral  evolutionary  devslopment  aa 
opposed  to  violent  and  revolutionary  change, 
which  often  aa  not  la  retrogreaslve  rather 
than  progreulve.  bMauae  violence  rather  than 
reason  Is  the  dominant  force.  It  will  be  hard 
for  Americans  to  be  patient  In  such  a  proceas. 
By  habit  and  taste  we  like  to  move  far  ana 
fast. 

In  pursuing  this  evolutionary  policy,  we 
ought  to  recognize  at  tlM  outset  that  evenu 


have  decided,  and  we  have  recognized,  that 
all  nations  are  Interdependent.  This  rneana 
that  events  and  circumstances  In  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  of  Interest  to  us  and  may  con- 
cern our  peace  and  safety.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  meddle  in  everj'ones  internal 
affairs.  There  Is  no  rule  of  thumb,  no  easy 
way.  to  determine  In  advance  exactly  when 
our  vital  interesU  are  endangered.  Con- 
stantly with  shrewd  and  penetrating  minds, 
we  must  examine  events  all  over  the  world. 
We  must  not  forget  that  a  shot  fired  in  Sera- 
Jevo  and  an  incident  at  Peking  were  the 
sparks  that  set  the  world  afire.  We  are.  and 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are.  inter- 
ested In  the  arrangements  in  the  Dardanelles, 
in  Iran,  In  Manchuria,  and  In  Poland.  Just  as 
we  are  in  Mexico  and  Argentina.  We  cannot 
expect  to  obtain  every  time  the  exact  settle- 
ments we  wish,  but  always  we  should  exert 
cur  lnfluenc3  positively  on  the  side  of,  and 
In  accord  with,  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
right. 

It  has  been  a  common  fallacy  that  honesty 
and  morality  have  no  place  in  International 
relations.  It  is  true  that  in  this  field  there 
have.  In  the  past,  been  few  rules  of  conduct 
generally  accepted  by  all  the  nations.  But 
In  our  effort  to  establish  such  rules  it  is  In- 
dispensable that  we  recognize  the  necessity 
for  moral  conduct,  for  nations  as  well  as  for 
Individuals.  We  shall  have  many  disappoint- 
ments; but  one  thing  Is  certain,  and  that  Is 
that  no  system  can  be  built  on  cynicism. 

We  must,  as  a  people,  develop  a  foreign 
policy  firmly  based  upon  deep  conviction  on 
principles  which  we  believe  to  have  enduring 
validity.  If  we  must  compromise  those  prin- 
ciples it  should  be  throu^^h  necesalty  only, 
and  not  through  pure  opportunism.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  have  to  do  a  limited  amount 
•of  business  with  the  colonels  of  Argentina 
through  necessity,  but  I  can  see  no  excuse  for 
taking  them  to  our  boaom  and  aponaorUig 
them  before  the  world  as  worthy  of  our  re- 
spect and  friendship.  The  anme  can  be  aaid 
of  Franco.  We  need  not  expect  perfection 
of  our  reprtaentatlves,  but  wa  ahould  not 
tolerate  hypocrisy  and  pretenae. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  five  big  natlona 
are  hypocritical  In  Inststing  upon  ths  veto 
power  in  the  Security  Council  and,  at  the 
aame  time,  profeaalng  devotion  to  democratic 
principles  In  the  Charter. 

The  fault  Is  not  In  the  insistence  upon  the 
Inequality  of  the  veto  power  aa  between  the 
large  and  small  nations.  The  fault  lies  m  the 
pretense  that  all  nations  regardlese  of  power 
or  any  other  circumstances  are  equally 
aoverelgn.  Sovereignty  la  an  uncertain  and 
obaolete  concept  and  very  likely  to  make 
trouble  when  tiaed  In  official  documents.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  It  Is  used  In  the  Ban 
Franclaco  Charter  aa  It  will  continue  to  cauie 
confusion  and  misunderstanding.  The  com- 
mon argument  about  the  Impairment  of  our 
sovereignty  Is  a  fruitless  quibble. 

In  undertaking  to  exercise  leadership  In 
world  affairs,  all  of  us  should  recognize  that 
we  are  abandoning  our  traditional  policy  cf 
Isolation,  of  nonintervention,  of  no  alllanoee 
and  practically  no  commitmenu.  That  waa 
a  almple  policy  to  uttderstand  and  to  apply. 
The  trouble  with  It  Is  that  it  waa  Ineffective, 
and  dtsaatroua  to  our  own  aecurlty.  In  order 
to  discharge  our  new  responsibility  It  Is  es- 
sential that  we  develop  a  long-term  policy  in 
accord  with  our  long-term  national  Intereat 
so  that  our  diplomats  may  be  guided  in  their 
dally  deolslona. 

An  example  of  the  Indecision  that  resulte 
from  an  apparent  lack  of  settled  policy  Is  our 
conduct  toward  Germany,  For  many  months 
we  have  known  that  we  mtist  participate  In 
the  government  of  Germany,  yet  no  practical 
plans  were  made  and  we  aeem  to  be  confused 
and  ineffrctivs  in  our  administration.  We 
mads  excellent  plans  for  the  war  in  Oer- 
many but  none  for  ths  peace. 

It  has  been  said,  apparently  with  tome 
truth,  that  otu*  Govtrnment  haa  no  well- 
defined  policy  regarding  this  and  many  other 
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•Itwttofu  around  the  world.    We  cannot  have 

•  policy  until  wt  knew  what  we  want  or  what 
«•  an  wUllng  to  accept  and  the  nature  of 
tlM  dMlrca  at  the  other  powera.  The  dlTer- 
fent  Tiewfl  of  the  various  natknu  must  be 
kxwwn  before  they  can  bt  reconciled  f^nd 
VadanUndlnipi  arrived  at.  Until  we  clarify 
Mv  own  mind,  not  only  toward  Germany  and 
the  other  emrmy  countries,  but  also  toward 
our  allies,  we  cannot  help  solve  the  multitude 
of  problems  In  Cttrope,  Ui  the  Middle  Bast, 
and  in  Asia. 

In  other  words,  tt  Is  time  for  us  to  apply 
our  priQCiplei  to  speclfU:  cmm.  The  locitrr 
we  put  off  the  decisions  tbo  raor*  dimcult 
tMf  kMQMt  and  the  more  likely  sre  we  to 
b*  aoBfroatad  with  sccomplished  facts  not  of 
our  mskinf .  Instead  at  iMdlng,  we  ihall  b« 
tsMlBfl  ftkmf  tn  the  proceniton. 

W»  BMy  not  obtain  all  that  we  desirs  In 
ttis  iMH— Mnte,  even  thoURh  w»  know  what 
«•  VftOt,  blM  It  la  certain  that  ««  shall  ob- 
tain BO  MitafMtlon  If  we  art  unctruin  sa 
to  ««r  af»B  yorpBMi.  The  titns  la  h«r«  whm 
We  can  no  Imger  postpune  fundnmental  de- 
cutoos  whicli  win  ab«p«  the  future  of  ihs 
.vorM  lor  (tHmtm  %o  mwm.  The  «ir«»ment 
tn  th«  OMHcr  u  a  brfinnliif.  httt  It  li  only 

•  skelolM  machinery,  ani  inli  Mid  Mood 
rftpMly  It  It  la  to  be  a  living 


mi 


Aa  a  BupfBlMMII  «•  Um  OMTtcr.  tTMttes 
•hould  be  mm4»  with  FMUM.  Orott  nHtaln. 
China,  and  Ruasia  on  alt  thoae  subjects  of 
TitJtl  Imporunce  tn  the  preeenrst|pn  oC  peace 
whioli  lie  ouutde  the  purview  of  tbo  Charter. 
It  |o«  without  saying  that  our  policy  mtwt 
he  based  upon  close  and  friendly  cooperation 
with  these  groat  countries  This  policy  la 
no  longer  the  balance  of  power.  It  la  the 
praponderance  of  power  organised  upon  a 
wnttval  cooperative  basis.  The  principal  dan* 
ger  to  Ita  permanence  and  succws  la  our  In- 
dectslon  st>o\it  Germany  Even  a  demllitfi- 
rlsed  Germany  will  exert  every  effort  toward 
th»  destruction  of  our  alliances  and  the 
splitting  cf  the  United  Nations  She  will  em- 
ploy the  same  ruthle«tneM  and  thoroughness 
in  th's  task  as  she  did  in  the  murder  of  her 
neighbors. 

The  only  light  that  has  been  thrown  on 
our  policy  toward  Germany  was  Justice  Jack- 
•cn's  report  to  President  Truman  on  the  trial 
of  war  criminals.  This  was  an  excellent 
document  containing  the  moat  original  and 
lorward- looking?  doctrine  on  the  outlawry  of 
War  thus  far  published.  HU  thesis  Is  that 
•ggresalve  warfare  is  In  Itself  an  Illegal  act. 
•  crime  against  human  society  and  all  those 
who  Instigate  It  are  criminals  j>er  se. 

If  the  doctrine  therein  developed  Is  applied 
M  a  political  matter,  great  progress  will  have 
been  made  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trials 
•re  conducted  according  to  our  customary 
court  procedure,  they  are  certain  to  bog  down 
and  become  a  farce.  Positive  and  dec'slve 
action  must  be  Uken  soon  if  It  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. It  is  difflcult  for  us  to  grasp  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  Nazi  doctrine  and  to  bring 
ourselves  to  the  distasteful  decision  to  de- 
•trov  men.  even  though  they  deserve  it.  Our 
humanity  causes  us  to  heslUte  to  do  what 
our  tntelll^nce  tells  us  Is  necessary. 

I  have  tried  to  Indicate  only  a  few  of  the 
problems  involved  In  the  exercise  of  leader- 
ship in  world  affairs.  It  is  In  effect  a  prob- 
lem of  translating  into  principles  for  the 
guidance  of  our  representatlvsa  the  same  baste 
principles  which  we  bollCT*  to  be  valid  In 
domestic  sfT.Ura  If  we  deal  fairly  and  openly. 
With  Bincerlty  and  firmness.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  our  irflurnce  will  bf>  rcupected.  It  Is  as 
foolish  to  be  overgetterous  as  It  is  to  be  nig- 
gardly In  our  dealings.  A  reasonable  and 
moderate  course.  In  buslnaas  or  in  charity. 
,will  b«  understood  and  apprMtated  by  all  In 
the  ccurse  of  time. 

The  Issue  of  primary  Importance  now,  and 
In  the  future,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    They  must  never  waver  in  their 
dMgAilnatton  to   prevent   war.     They  can- 
Jldfiptfink  from  the  necessity,  and  the  p.ob- 
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program  calls  for  (1)  preparing  some  two 
and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  for  develop- 
ment; (2)  developing  a  river  transportation 
system  to  provide  the  Inland  Empire  with 
cheap  and  easy  access  to  the  sea;  (3)  harness- 
ing the  region's  vast  sotirces  of  hydroelec- 
tric power;  (4)  exploring  lU  untapped  min- 
eral wealth;  (5)  creating,  in  the  Northwest, 
a  power  technology  region  in  which  the  elec- 
trochemical and  electrometallurgical  in- 
dustries of  the  West  would  be  concentrated: 
(6)  protecting  and  stabilizing  the  fithlng  and 
lumbering  Industries;  and  (7)  exploiting  the 
unllmitdd  poaalblUtlea  of  the  region  as  a 
tourist  and  recreational  area.  Each  and  every 
phase  of  this  plan  depends  upon  the  unified 
development  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Its 
tributaries;  power  U  the  key  to  the  entire 
accoinpiuhment.  As  Dr.  Paul  J,  Rave-,  Ad- 
minUtrator  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adnun- 
latrution.  has  aaid.  the  Uuk  U  one  of  unin* 
ration-  itivuhing  the  unlOed,  balanced  de- 
velopment of  a  river  basin  and  lu  reeouroea, 
euvlsluutfd  In  their  entirety. 

•  •  •  e  • 

As  a  great  river  ayatem,  the  Columbia  cnlU 
for  unifled,  organic  developraent.  All  of  the 
uses  to  wliich  the  river  ran  be  put  ahotild  be 
considered  In  rvlatton  to  the  dtvrlopmmt  of 
the  region  as  a  whole.  A  phinniiig  fnnrunn 
of  this  kind  cannot  be  ladled  out,  a  lutlr  to 
thM  agency,  a  Utile  to  lh«t.  Yet  thr  Ffderal 
agencies  that  are  interested  In  some  phase  of 
the  Columbia  River  are  too  numeroui  to 
mention.  The  alma  of  these  agencies  are  not 
identical;  their  functions  overlap,  nnd|«lth 
the  exception  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration they  are  operated  from  Washington 
as  Rtralpht-llne  Government  agencies.  It  is 
fantastic  to  assume  that  these  various  ason- 
cles,  with  a  little  gentle  compulsion,  can 
prepare  a  master  plan  for  the  region  or  that 
they  could  jointly  execute  a  plan  if  one  were 
prepared.  The  matter  of  soils,  for  example, 
is  of  Interert  to  several  agencies  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  it  Is  also  of 
interest  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
General  Land  Cfllce,  the  Geologlccl  Survey, 
the  Grazing  Service,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  River 
development  concerns  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administratlorr.  the  Army  Engineers, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Water  and 
minerals  concern  a  host  of  agencies.  Under- 
lying the  whole  problem,  moreover,  Is  the 
Important  question  of  enlisting  the  coopera- 
tion of  State  and  local  agencies.  With  whom 
are  those  agencies  to  cooperate? 

To  meet  this  general  situation.  Senator 
Hugh  MncHZu.,  of  Washington,  on  February 
4,  1945,  introduced  Senate  bill  No.  460  to 
creatae  a  public  corporation  to  be  known  as 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  The  corpora- 
tion would  be  governed  by  a  board  of  three 
directors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Within  2  years  after  ita  establishment  the 
authority  would  be  required  to  submit  a 
master  plan  for  the  development  of  the  re- 
gion within  certain  policy  objectives  set  forth 
In  the  act.  The  functions,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion would  be  completely  absorbed  In  the 
new  organization,  and  other  Federal  agencies 
would  be  authorized  to  participate  In  CVA 
activities  on  mutuary  agreeable  terms.  The 
CVA  would  have  the  right  to  acquire  private 
power  facilities,  but  It  would  be  obliged  to 
sell  the  distribution  facilities  so  acquired 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  local  public  agencies. 
It  could  obuin  the  transfer,  upjn  reqtiest,  of 
other  water-controlled  projects.  It  would  ba 
authorlBed  to  dispose  oX  surplus  electric 
energy  In  accordance  with  established  Federal 
policies.  It  would  have  broad  powers  In  rela- 
tion to  power  developraent,  flood  control, 
reclamaUon,  and  navigation.  Whether  Sen- 
ator IfiTCHfXL  s  bill  is  preferable  to  the  Mur- 
ray Dili  or  the  Rankin  Uiil  may  be  debatable; 
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that  It  can  be  Improved  and  clt.rlfled  Is  alto- 
gether probable:  but  that  some  such  author- 
ity Is  needed  Is  Indisputable. 

•  ••••• 

The  crucial  question  today  Is  who  Is  to  con- 
trol the  distribution  and  utilization  of  the 
staggering  power  potential  of  the  Columbia 
River  system.  At  the  present  time  Grand 
Coulee  and  Bonneville  generate  1.350,000 
kilowatts  of  power  at  the  lov^est  wholesale 
rate  In  America— »17.50  per  kilowatt-year. 
With  the  construction  of  the  additional  dams 
planned,  this  output  will  be  Increased  by 
more  than  l.OOO.OOO  kllowai  ts.  and  the 
Northwest  will  then  have  more  hydroelectric 
power  than  was  produced  In  tie  rest  of  the 
United  States  before  the  wnr. 

That  chrnp  Bonneville  power  will  be  at- 
tractive to  municipally  operntsd  systems  In 
the  Northweat  It  Illustrated  by  .he  experience 
of  McMlnnvllle,  Greg ,  a  town  of  some  4.000 
people,  the  center  of  a  proipt  rous  farming 
rommgnlty.  McMlnnvllle  has  c  no  of  the  old- 
Mt.  nuinlcipnl  power  ayatemii  In  Oregon. 
sinco  1024,  by  using  Ottael  eiiglnn,  it  has 
brrii  able  to  product  power  more  cheaply 
ii\nn  It  could  bviy  It  from  the  private  \uiiiiim 
It  was  compelled,  however,  to  tat  natde  U4 
cpnts  out  of  every  revenue  dollar  tor  naw 
pquipmant  and  repairs,  Whon  it  obtains 
SunntvUlt  powar.  the  city  will  not  only  be 
iriiev»d  of  this  necessity  but  \dll  be  able  to 
rrroct  n  40-prrcrnt  reduction  In  rates  to  com- 
mrrciBl  and  a  20-pfrcent  reduction  to  reel* 
drntlal  consumers. 

Other  markets  exist  and  can  unquestion- 
ably be  developed.  The  Northwest  has  long 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  fuel.  The  develop- 
ment of  space  heating  would  find  a  large 
market  and  would  greatly  stimulate  the  serv- 
ice Industries.  Irrigation  pumping,  the  use 
of  electricity  to  generate  steam  for  Industrial 
processes,  railroad  electrification,  the  in- 
creased use  of  electricity  in  manufacturing 
and  service  Industries,  and  tho  great  possi- 
bilities of  power  on  the  farm,  all  promise  to 
provide  expanding  markets.  But  the  prompt 
and  full  development  of  these  markets  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  an  agtncy  equipped 
with  more  than  the  marketing  function 
which  is  the  only  one  that  has  seen  assigned 
to  the  BPA. 

A  rapid  development  of  these  markets  must 
be  forced,  not  only  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
public  power  but  to  stimulate  industrial  ex- 
pansion in  the  Northwest.  Th»  vast  supply 
of  cheap  Government  pwwer  taust  be  used 
dynamically,  as  the  key  to  uiJock  the  re- 
sources of  the  area.  Power  can  be  made  to 
pay  the  bill  for  Improved  navigation,  for 
reclamation,  for  the  stimulation  of  new  In- 
dustries (through  pilot-plant  operations) , 
for  the  exploitation  of  mineral  resources. 

In  support  of  their  economy  argument  the 
private  utility  companies  will  contend  that 
since  the  rates  they  charge  far  power  are 
subject  to  regulation,  it  is  realy  immaterial 
who  distributes  the  power.  There  are  many 
fallacies  in  this  argument,  but  It  will  suffice 
here  to  point  out  that,  given  their  present 
stock  structure  and  bonded  Indebtedness, 
even  the  most  efficiently  oF>e rated  private 
utilities  cannot  pass  on  to  tt  e  public  the 
benefits  arising  from  an  abundance  of  cheap 
public  power.  Nor  are  cheap  rates  the  only 
Issue.  In  a  region  like  the  Northwest  the 
*ay  In  which  power  Is  used  1m  probably  as 
Important  as  the  rates  charged;  If  properly 
tued.  power  will  act  as  a  magr.et  to  attract 
a  healthy  distribution  of  populitlon  and  In- 
dustry. The  private  utilities  >nil  also  con- 
tend, of  course,  that  lower  Govtrnment  rates 
merely  reflect  the  fact  that  Government 
agencies  enjoy  tax  exemption.  But  If  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  enjoys  Ux 
exemption,  the  concerns  which  Its  power  has 
attracted  to  the  Northwest  do  not.  One  site 
In  the  Spokane  area  on  which  nn  aluminum 
plant  has  been  built  paid  or  ly  a42.05  In 
taxes  In  1943;  In  1944.  with  the  plant  In- 
stalled, ii  paid  $88,435.21. 


The  case  for  the  Immediate  establishment 
of  a  regional  authority  In  the  Columbia  Val- 
ley Is  BO  compelling  that  no  special  anxiety 
over  the  fate  of  the  proposal  would  be  jus- 
tified If  two  Important  Federal  agencies  had 
not  surreptitiously  alined  themselves  with 
the  utilities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Though  they  are  traditionally  rival  agen- 
cies, the  Army  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  have  formed  an  agreement  to 
oppose  the  creation  of  river- valley  authori- 
ties. Their  chief  purpose  Is  to  forestall  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  but  their  opposl- 
tlon  extends  to  one  for  the  Columbia. 

Both  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau 
cf  Reclamation  are  old-established,  highly 
centralised  agencies,  with  powerful  political 
connections  formed  over  a  period  of  years. 
Both  regard  their  traditional  policies  and  pro- 
cedures with  a  semlrellglous  veneration. 
Within  the  limitations  of  this  attitude,  both 
agenoiea  are  emdently  operated  and  can  be 
credited  with  truly  Imprcsaivp  ncrnmplish- 
ments.  Enduring  examples  of  the  greitt  work 
they  h»ve  rtmie  may  be  found  throughout 
the  Wrat,  In  th«i  past  thpy  Imve  frequently 
clnslivd  over  mutters  ot  pulley,  but  tha  op* 
poaltiun  which  they  share  to  integrated  rt* 
glonal  HUihuritles  hns  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion. Both  orgniilRntlons  are  Itxiay  conduct- 
ing nn  under-oover  campnign  ngninst  the 
vnrioUB  propoaali  to  create  n  (Nilumbla  Valley 
Authority,  particularly  Senator  HuoM  MrrcH- 
RLL's  Senate  bill  No.  400.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  always  regarded  power  de- 
velopment as  Incidental  to  reclamation;  the 
Army  engineers  have  always  thought  of  It  as 
incidental  to  navigation  and  flood  control. 
It  Is  quite  natural  that  the  two  agencies 
should  be  critical  of  proposals  fundamentally 
at  variance  with  their  respective  philoso- 
phies. But  their  clandestine  alliance  with 
various  special-interest  groups  constitutes  a 
major  public  scandal. 

The  link  between  these  agencies  and  the 
private  interests  that  oppose  a  CVA  is  the 
National  Reclamation  Association  and  its 
State  and  regional  affiliates.  Since  "reclama- 
tion" is  a  magic  word  In  the  West,  the  as- 
sociation provides  the  perfect  front  for  the 
forces  fighting  river  authorities.  For  many 
years  the  National  Reclamation  Association 
has  been  an  arm — more  accurately  the  "priv- 
ate lobby" — of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Its  officials  have  always  worked  in  close  col- 
laboration with  the  Commissioner  of  Re- 
clamation. Like  the  Bureau,  the  association 
is  interested  not  in  power  development  but 
in  old-style,  single-purpose  reclamation  proj- 
ects. It  was  once  a  vital  and  progressive 
force,  but  the  dirt  farmers  of  the  West  have 
gradually  withdrawn  from  membership,  and 
today  both  the  national  association  and  its 
affiliates  are  dominated  by  the  railroads  and 
the  private-power  interests. 

The  campaign  against  the  CVA  was 
launched  at  the  convention  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  held  at  Denver  in 
November  1944.  It  was  apparent  to  the  gen- 
uine reclamatlonlsts  at  this  meeting  that 
the  private  power  interests  were  In  control. 
Two  basic  themes  were  emphasized — opposi- 
tion to  regional  authorities,  including  a 
CVA,  and  praise  for  the  concordant  between 
the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Adoption  at  this  meeting  of  a 
resolution  opposing  valley  authorities  and 
recommending  river  development  by  existing 
agencies  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
similar  resolutions  at  meetings  of  the  branch 
organizations. 

At  these  State  and  regional  meetings  "the 
private  power  boys"  were  again  much  In  evi- 
dence. The  chairman  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee at  the  Oregon  Reclamation  Congress, 
for  example,  was  the  attorney  and  principal 
lobbyist  for  the  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co. 
At  a  regional  meeting  held  in  Spokane  a 
representative  of  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Co.  acted  as  page  and  doorkeeper,  and 


the    company    supplied    the    stenographic 
service. 

High-ranking  officials  of  the  Army  engi- 
neers and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also 
attended  the  meetings.  When  called  upon 
to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  on  river-valley  authorities, 
one  prominent  official  declined  to  rpeak  on 
the  ground  that  the  Issue  was  too  hot.  The 
Army  engineers,  however,  unhampered  by  any 
connection  with  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, have  not  hesitated  to  make  known 
their  views.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Montana  Reclamation  Association,  Col.  Con- 
rad P.  Hardy,  district  engineer,  exclaimed: 
"While  our  young  men  are  giving  their  Uvea 
in  this  war,  are  we  going  to  let  fascKm  be 
set  up  rljjht  in  this  country?  Although  river 
authoritips  are  nut  Faeciat  In  name,  they  are 
Fascist  m  character."  The  general  strategy 
of  the  nght  agalnat  a  CVA  was  prepared  at 
these  meetings,  and  the  delegates  were  re- 
peatedly assured  that  "ample  fundi"  would 
be  forthcoming  to  finance  the  campaign.  At 
the  Oragoa  mtetlng  aprnkera  suggested  that 
the  Powar  Dtvtsinn  or  the  Department  u(  the 
Interior  ba  aboiuhed  and  lu  funotlnns  re- 
turned to  tha  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Nrxt  the  various  Btnte  Ipglilntui-ea  were 
urged  to  go  on  record  sgnlnat  a  CVA.  A 
memorial  nakltig  Congress  to  drrrnt  "any  bill 
to  estnbllnh  a  Columbia  Vnllpy  Authority" 
was  approved  by  the  Oregon  legislature  after 
It  had  "Studied"  Senator  HtniM  MtrcKiLL'a 
bill  for  exactly  10  minutes.  This  memorial 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Oregon 
Reclamation  Association  (Portland  Ore- 
gonlan,  March  3).  A  regional  meeting  of 
the  the  reclamation  association  was  held 
In  Spokane  on  March  9  for  the  specific  ptir- 
pose  of  organizing  a  grass-roots  campaign 
against  a  CVA.  As  a  result,  resolutions  and 
petitions  against  Senator  MrrcHnx's  bill 
were  adopted  by  civic  groups,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  similar  organizations 
throughout  the  Northwest. 

Thus  a  number  of  Interests  are  lined  up 
against  the  CVA;  two  old-line  Government 
agencies,  with  many  "friends"  throughout 
the  West;  the  private  power  Interests  and  the 
railroads,  working  through  the  various  recla- 
mation associations;  the  reclamation  associa- 
tions themselves:  the  chamber  of  commerce: 
and  many  absentee-owned  or  controlled 
industries. 

They  stress  the  difference  between  the 
Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Columbia  Valley. 
Admittedly  such  differences  exist.  Soil  ero- 
sion and  flood  control  were  Important  con- 
siderations In  the  Tennessee  Valley;  neither 
Is  a  major  problem  in  the  Northwest.  Irri- 
gation was  not  greatly  needed  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley;  it  Is  of  paramount  Importance  In 
the  Columbia  Basin.  The  development  of 
domestic  water  supplies  was  a  need  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley;  It  Is  not  particularly  ur- 
gent In  the  Columbia  Valley.  Pishing  and 
liunberlng,  minor  factors  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  are  major  industries  In  the  North- 
west. There  were  no  preexisting  reclama- 
tion projects  In  the  Tennessee  as  there  are 
In  the  Columbia  Valley,  and  the  problem  of 
Government  lands  was  not  Involved.  In 
considering  the  powers  to  be  granted  to  a 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  these  differences 
should  be  carefully  examined,  but  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  neces- 
sity for  regional  planning.  It  was  required 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  to  rehabilitate  an 
area;  It  is  required  In  the  Northwest  to  de- 
velop an  area. 

The  really  Important  difference  between 
the  two  regions  lies  In  the  fact  that  existing 
Government  agencies  had  confessed  their 
Inability  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  TVA  did  not  have  to  cope 
with  the  opposition  of  such  powerful  agen- 
cies as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Forestry  Service.  While  Mr.  Ickes.  by  his 
support  of  river-valley  authorities,  has  Indi- 
cated a  commedable  wLilngnesa  to  permit 
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th«  rears»nlaatloB  of  the  Department  of  th« 
Interior,  bu  subordinates  wUl  stubbornly  r»- 
•Ut  sucb  proposals. 


OulJrra'i  Mnievai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  wASHiNcroif 
IN  THI  SXNATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  25  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  convsent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  reprint 
of  an  editorial  entitled  "Childrens 
Museum."  published  in  the  Washington 
ID.  C.)  Post  of  Tuesday.  July  17. 1945. 

There  beinjc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

CHILOKXWS    MTTSrUM 

In  our  opinion  Norman  M.  LUtell.  former 
Aasi&tant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Lands  Division  ol  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  made  an  Unpreaslve  case  against  the 
legsIUy  of  the  sale  of  the  Villa  Rosa  property 
en  Uassachusetts  Avenue  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sam  Eig.  This  property  was  taken  over  from 
the  DUtrlct  government  by  the  Defense 
Homes  Corporation  In  exchange  for  a  site  In 
McLean  Gardens  believed  more  appropriate 
than  the  Villa  Rosa  site  for  the  construciioix 
of  a  school.  Even  before  title  to  the  property 
had  been  obtained.  It  was  sold,  without  ad- 
vertising for  bid!",  to  a  private  real-estate 
promoter  for  purposes  tn  no  way  connected 
With  the  wartime  emergency. 

Whether  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation 
be  considered  a  sutisidlary  of  the  RFC  or  an 
•ntity  deriving  its  authority  from  the  Appro- 
priations Act  authorising  the  President  to 
expend  emergency  funds.  Mr.  Llttell  says. 
*'a  fundamental  rcatrlctlon  on  its  activities 
remaiixs."  PbiUp  M.  Klutznlck.  president  of 
the  DHC.  has  admitted  that  Its  authority  to 
purchase  and  sell  real  estate  "may  not  be 
•serctsed  except  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
national  security  and  defense  and  the  suc- 
Icaatful  prosecution  of  the  war."  The  execu- 
'  tlv«  coaunlttee  of  the  RFC  had  pointed  out 
that  "the  MassachusetU  Avenue  tract  was 
Itot  needed  for  sny  purpose  of  the  Defense 
Bones  Corporation."  It  would  be  foolish  to 
awume  that  the  sale  of  this  property,  now 
occupied  by  the  Ctiildren  s  Museum,  for  pri- 
vate real  esute  development  was  in  any  way 
•onnected  with  the  war  effort. 

In  the  circumstances  It  seems  clear  to  us 
that  the  property  should  have  twen  disposed 
Of  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the 
•ale  of  sny  surplus  property  la  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  It  should  have  been  opened 
for  public  sale  through  duly  authorized  bids. 
Certainly,  the  fact  that  It  was  sold  privately 
after  only  a  few  bids  bad  been  received  Indl- 
,«atM  rather  groos  disregard  of  the  public 
ltnter«st  by  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation. 
And  that  view  is  6'.rengthened  by  the  claim 
of  the  recent  purchaser  that  It  is  now  worth 
•ereral  times  the  $100,000  which  he  paid 
for  it. 

It  scans  to  us  that  Defense  Homes  Oor- 
poratloo  is  under  obligation  to  make  a  show- 
inf  of  its  authority  to  sell  this  property  as 
U  did  or.  If  no  such  authority  exists.  It  had 
better  cancel  the  transaction  and  recover 
poaMsslon  of  Villa  Rosa.  The  fact  that  It  is 
Oeeupicd  by  a  constructive  civic  organisation 
of  outstanding  valvw  to  the  community 
Bbould  Induce  DHC  officials,  or  the  Depart - 
nwnt  ol  Justice,  to  uke  every  reasMiable 
step  to  salefuard  the  property. 


AMrctt  by  Secretary  of  Laber  Scbwel- 
leabacb  at  Skip  UuBckiag  at  Superior, 


EXTENSION 


REMARKS 


HON.  ALBEN  jW.  BARKLEY 

or  KEtTtJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  JtHE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Jily  9>,  1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th<  Record  an  address 
delivere<l  by  the  Jlecreury  of  Labor, 
Lewis  B.  Schwelleiibach,  at  Superior, 
Wis.,  over  the  facilities  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Syster  i.  on  July  21.  1945. 

There  being  no  olijection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  jrinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

There  are  two  reaa  )ns  why  I  appreciate 
this  chance  which  tie  Butler  Bros,  have 
given  to  my  wife  anJ  me  to  take  part  in 
this  launching.  The  first  Is  that  it  brings 
me  back  to  the  pla<e  where  I  was  bom. 
It  Is  good  for  a  man  to  return  to  the  place 
of  his  birth.  8ometi:nes  it  is  necessary  11 
he  Is  to  retain  the  pro  jer  perspective  toward 
the  problems  he  mu  st  meet.  Keeping  in 
touch  with  the  roots  I  rem  which  he  sprang 
helps  one  better  to  api  iralse  the  places  which 
he  now  must  visit.  I  have  a  tremendous 
responsibility  ahead  )f  me  My  task  will 
be  to  minimize  the  lal  or  disturbances  which 
Inevitably  will  arise  during  the  coming 
period.  I  know  we  Ive  In  a  violent  era. 
The  time  in  which  m  e  live  was  not  meant 
for  those  of  timid  hearts.  This  Is  a  time 
when  our  lives  go  down  into  the  depths. 
It  is  a  time  when  vie  must  think  of  oiir 
souls.  I  have  no  fecu-  ( in  the  score  of  physical 
reconversion  In  America.  What  we  must 
avoid  are  the  dangers  <  f  mental  reconversion. 
Bitterness,  despair,  frustration  constitute 
our  greatest  dangers.  If  the  souls  of  men 
can  be  brave  no  material  problem  need 
serloiisly  challenge  us 

Two  months  ago  w<  released  from  %  Ger- 
man prison  camp  PasLor  Martin  Nlemoeller. 
He  was  one  of  the  f>w  Germans  who  un- 
derstood nazlsm  and  the  debasement  and 
ruin  it  would  bring  to  Germany  and  the 
entire  world.  He  wai  one  of  the  few  Ger- 
mans who  had  the  rourage  to  resist.  He 
spent  years  In  prison,  during  which  time 
live  of  his  seven  children  died.  Probably 
he,  more  than  any  o  her  German,  bad  the 
ri^t  to  become  cynical  and  to  despair  of 
all  hope  for  the  futire.  I  was  Interested 
to  read  the  report  of  1  ils  first  interview  after 
his  liberation.  I  quote  from  the  descriptive 
comment  of  the  Interviewer; 

"He  is  a  man  from  n-hom  fear  forever  has 
flown.  He  Is  boyishl  r  slim,  vrtry,  nervotw, 
and  disciplined.  In  full  simplicity  and 
humility,  his  brown  <  yes  look  steady  as  he 
speaks  and  his  smile  I  s  alight  with  kindness 
and  peace.  He  has  be(  :ome  strengthened  and 
purified  to  an  Incandescent  faith  and  an 
unassailable  Inner  fnedom." 

What  Martin  Niemceller  has  done,  we  all 
must  do.    Up  to  now.  ilmost  a  million  of  otir 

their  lives  or  parts  of 
their  bodies  In  order  tltat  certain  ideas  might 
live.  Keeping  faith  w  th  them  requires  that 
we  shall  maintain  fa  th  in  ourselves.  The 
stars  in  the  heavens  s;in  shine.  We  must  so 
cleanse  and  punfy  anl  strengthen  our  souls 
that  we  have  the  ability  and  courage  to  look 


up  to  them.    The  tasi 
leadership  today  is  tc 


of  statesmanship  and 
provide  an  ar^^vrer  to 


those  who  ask  the  qu(!stion.  "Who  wUl  show 
us  any  good?"  I  appi  pciate  the  opportunity 
to  return  h«e  that  f  may  help  fit  myself 
(or  that  task. 


'  The  second  reason  I  am  glad  is  also  a  per- 
sonal one.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
man  who  lived  here  for  many  years.  During 
a  large  part  of  those  years  you  honored  him 
by  selecting  him  as  your  mayor  and  State 
senator.  That  man  was  my  uncle.  Pred 
Baxter.  Tou  aU  know  what  he  did  for  the 
wagp  earners  of  Superior.  I  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  my  new  ofBce  with  the  hcpe  and 
prayer  that  I  may  serve  the  wage  earners  of 
America  as  well  as  he  served  them  here. 

I  present  this  discussion  In  no  pessimistic 
mood.  This  Nation  which,  in  3  years,  pro- 
duced the  greatest  military  machine  the 
world  has  ever  known  is  not  going  to  be 
licked  by  difficulties  and  controversies  which 
may  arise  at  home.  We  must  face  the  future, 
however,  in  a  realistic  mood.  The  tasks 
which  we  must  meet  wiU  be  complicated. 
There  will  be  differences  in  thinking  wliich 
win  result  in  quarrels  and  dissensions.  The 
quarrels  must  be  settled.  The  differences 
must  be  composed.  The  dissensions  must  be 
eliminated.  This  can  be  done  only  if  we 
have  a  common  basis  upon  which  to  start. 

It  was  demonstrated  at  San  Francisco  that 
men  can  agree  even  though  they  speak  dif- 
ferent languages.  They  cannot  agree  unless 
there  is  some  common  denominator  In  their 
thinking.  There  must  be  some  measure  cf 
mutual  confidence  in  their  approach.  When 
representatives  of  industry  and  latx>r  meet 
at  the  bargaining  table  they  cannot  have  that 
mutual  confidence  unless  both  believes  that 
an  agreement  can  be  reached  which  is  fair 
and  just. 

That  is  why  Justice  is  required  in  the  solu- 
tion of  our  Industrial  problems.  It  is  the 
only  yardstick  which  can  be  used  in  compos- 
ing the  differences  between  those  who  em- 
ploy and  those  who  are  employed.  A  great 
man  once  said  in  discussing  Justice.  "Human 
society,  far  from  being  an  intercourse  of  as- 
sistance and  good  offices,  would  be  no  longer 
anything  but  a  vast  scene  of  robbery,  if  there 
were  no  respect  of  this  virtue,  which  secures 
to  everyone  his  own."  Given  a  common  basis 
of  understanding  of  and  respect  for  thfe  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  there  is  no  problem  which, 
to  intelligent  and  courageous  men,  is  insolu- 
ble. I  want  today  to  discuss  justice  with  you 
as  it  applies  to  labor-management  relations. 

In  the  first  place,  justice  refuses  to  bow 
before  any  evil  power.  It  recognizes  the  evii 
of  power.  It  understands  that  men  and  gov- 
ernments and  nations  can  be  great  and  still 
be  sparing  in  their  tise  of  power.  Justice  also 
knows  that  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
power  lias  corroded  and  corrupted  every  maa 
and  every  government  that  has  Indulged  tn 
It.  Msn's  Itist  for  power  and  his  indiscrimi- 
nate tise  of  power  have  been  the  most  defil- 
ing and  deterring  influences  in  the  attempted 
advances  of  civilization. 

Ifsn  who  sit  at  the  bargaining  tables  need 
have  no  fear  If  those  on  both  ildea  of  the 
table  recognise  the  necessity  for  justice. 
This  Is  so  because  justice  demands  equal 
treatment  for  all  men.  This  for  the  reason 
that  It  recognizes  the  dignity  cf  man  because 
he  is  man.  Justice  requires  that  government 
know  that  man  must  be  the  ruler  of  govern- 
ment and  not  government  the  ruler  of  man. 
It  must  know  that  government  exists  to 
serve  and  protect  man  and  that  man  was  not 
created  to  serve  government.  Given  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  principle  and  a  sense  of 
oin-  responsibility  to  sustain  it,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  dictators  who  might  force  us  to 
siirreoiler  our  will  to  tyrannical  government. 

If  maaagwnent  and  labor  are  to  arrive  at 
Just  agreements  the  highest  regard  of  In- 
tegrity on  the  part  of  both  Is  required.  I 
tise  the  word  "integrity"  in  Its  broadest  sense. 
It  will  not  stifllce  to  eliminate  dishonesty 
and  corruption.  Integrity  is  required  not 
only  in  government  but  In  every  segment  of 
our  national  life.  Justice  requires  that  we 
no  longer  be  confused  and  unclear  as  to  or- 
dered convlcttons  about  the  principles  of  con- 
duct under  which  we  live.  No  longer  can  we 
p«  so  busy  gathering  material  wealth  with 
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which  to  live  that  we  forget  what  we  live 
for.  We  must  not  be  so  proud  of  what  we 
have  that  we  take  no  pride  in  what  we  are. 
We  applaud  success  and  talk  of  American 
"know-how."  The  time  has  come  when  we 
must  talk  mere  of  American  "know-why." 
Justice  requires  that  we  abandon  false  con- 
cepts and  return  to  a  time  when  honest  prin- 
ciples of  living  be  recognized  and  lived  up 
to  through  the  deliberate  effort  of  free  men. 

Justice  and  fair  play  can  survive  only  in 
an  atmosphere  of  liberty.  Liberty  demands 
that  men  seek  to  understand  the  require- 
ments of  other  men  and  weigh  their  inter- 
ests alongside  their  own  interest  without 
bias.  Justice  requires  liberty  and  not  un- 
bridled freedom.  It  was  Holmes  who  pwlnted 
out  that  freedom  must  be  restricted  when 
its  unrestricted  exercise  would  result  in  a 
near  and  present  danger  to  the  government 
which  guaranteed  it.  A  ruthless  man  might 
conceive  himself  to  be  freed  of  all  commit- 
ments Including  the  commitment  for  free- 
dom itself.  Such  a  man  might  deny  liberty 
nnd  seek  its  overthrow  by  claiming  freedom 
on:y  for  himself  and  those  who  join  his  pack. 

The  justice  needed  in  proper  labor  rela- 
tions requires  an  atmosphere  of  free  ex- 
pression. This  Is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
orderly  change  and  the  surest  protection 
against  the  forces  of  disorder.  Nothing  Is 
£0  dangerous  as  the  belief  that  any  part  of 
our  political  society  should  be  beyond  criti- 
cism. No  one  generation's  judgment  as  to 
the  efssntials  of  good  government  can  be 
unerring.  The  earth  does  move  and  it  is 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  whether  In  science 
cr  in  politics,  which  enables  man  to  adjust 
himself  to  Its  movements. 

Justice  requires  that  we  scrupulously 
maintain  freedom  of  discussion  If  we  are  to 
develop  our  responsibilities  as  a  people  by 
choosing  rationally  the  path  we  wish  to  fol- 
low. That  Is  why  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  with  the  result- 
ing duty  of  making  up  our  minds  honestly 
and  courageously.  Is  at  the  very  heart  of  ovir 
faith  in  Institutions  necessary  to  protect  the 
pathway  of  justice. 

The  government  which  assists  manage- 
ment and  labor  In  the  settlement  of  their 
disputes  must  be  governed  by  law — by  rules 
which  are  known  to  both  sides  and  not 
changed  to  meet  each  separate  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  civilized  community  de- 
mands that  all  classes  within  it  respect  the 
law.  If  respect  for  law  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  law  must  reflect  the  community  sense 
of  justice  and  not  the  demands  of  any  class 
or  group.  If  the  law  reflects  the  community 
sense  of  justice,  no  class  or  group  may  defy 
cr  set  Itself  above  or  beyond  the  law  without 
bringing  upon  itself  the  just  resentment  of 
the  whole  community.  Justice  demands  pa- 
tience and  self-restraint  from  all  people. 

I  have  talked  to  you  about  justice  and 
liberty  and  equality.  They  are  old  words, 
but  we  cannot  Improve  upon  or  modernize 
them.  We  must  be  sufBclently  stout  of 
heart  to  dare  proclaim  them.  Thomas  Paine, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Patrick  Henry  dared 
to  use  them  when  by  their  mere  use  the  lives 
of  those  who  uttered  them  were  endangered. 
Lincoln  dared  to  use  them  against  the  threat 
that,  if  he  did,  our  union  would  be  destroyed. 

We  cannot  afford  to  use  words  of  leeser  Ilk. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  would 
have  us  contrive  substitutes  for  them.  Any- 
thing less  would  be  cheap,  tawdry,  and  un- 
worthy. Would  any  of  you  believe  that  the 
souls  of  those  boys  whose  bodies  He  on  the 
ocean-swept  beaches  of  Tarawa,  Cassino,  cr 
Iwo  Jlma  will  find  eternal  peace  If  we  ac- 
cept less?  How,  In  good  conscience,  can  we 
who  remain  here  in  comfort  dare  to  face  our 
own  futures  if  v.e  bargain  and  settle  for 
less? 

We  must  find  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  our  disagreements. 
The  Government,  and  both  industry  and  la- 
bor mtist  recognize  the  principle  that  justice 
requires  a  large  measure  of  give  and  take  in 


human  relationships.  Industrial  peace,  to 
be  enduring,  mvist  k>e  just.  The  approach  to 
the  tables  at  which  the  peace  Is  written  must 
be  made  with  humility  and  tolerance  if  just 
decisions  are  to  be  reached.  Only  men  of 
good  will  representing  constituents  of  good 
will  can  succeed  in  this  effort. 

To  you  who  have  built  this  ship  I  extend 
my  congratulations  and  thanks.  I  also  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  fine  record  you 
have  made  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
I  have  watched  with  interest  the  output  of 
ships  from  Superior  during  these  last  few 
years.  I  know  how  faithfully  you  have 
worked.  I  think  I  know  and  can  understand 
some  of  the  problems  which  you  are  facing 
today.  Many  of  you  have  come  here  from 
long  distances  In  order  that  you  might  work 
In  these  yards.  I  know  something  of  the 
dismay  with  which  you  face  the  future. 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  your  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  assist  you  in  the  difficult  months 
ahead.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  President 
himself  understands  these  problems  and  is 
determined  to  give  every  possible  help. 

The  reason  I  have  said  these  things  to  you 
today  is  that  I  am  extremely  anxious  on  your 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States  that  none 
of  the  legislative  gains  which  have  been 
made  in  the  last  10  years  will  be  lost  during 
this  period  of  reconversion.  Ten  years  ago 
this  month  the  Congress  adopted  the  statute 
aimed  at  the  protection  of  your  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  through  representatives  of 
your  own  choosing,  with  your  employers. 
Two  years  later  we  passed  a  statute  by  which 
we  put  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  ceiling 
over  hours.  Since  then  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  upheld  these  laws. 

For  long  years  prior  to  that  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  lagged  behind  In  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  American  wage  earners. 
I  want  these  Important  and  substantial 
rights  to  be  retained.  On  your  behalf  I  fear 
they  might  be  lost  if  out  of  industrial  strife 
during  this  reconversion  period  the  wage 
earners  Of  the  United  States  should  lose 
their  most  effective  weapon — the  public  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  I  con- 
clude today  as  I  did  last  week  with  this  state- 
ment: This  Nation  now  at  war  has  adequate 
machinery  available  to  settle  peacefully  any 
labor  disputes.  To  advance  any  demand  to 
the  point  of  stopping  production  instead  of 
using  machinery  available  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement, is  not  In  the  national  Interest  and 
will  not  be  supported  by  public  opinion. 

As  a  representative  of  all  the  people,  but 
particularly  interested  in  promoting  the  real 
welfare  of  those  who  work.  I  urge  labor  to 
respect  the  no-strlke  pledge.  I  shall  expect 
management  to  refrain  from  doing  these 
things,  thoughtlessly  or  purposefully,  which 
provoke  men,  and  tempt  them  to  act  first  and 
reason  later.  We  mtist  place  the  interest 
of  the  whole  Nation  above  the  Interest  of  any 
individual,  or  any  group.  Only  then  can  we 
end  this  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
and  promote  the  best  Interests  of  all  our 
people.  I  pledge  you  my  best  efforts  and  shall 
need  your  full  cooperation. 


Fall    Employment    and    Social    Security 
Under  a  Free  Enterprise  System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9>,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  an  address  on  Pull  Employment 
and  Social  Security  Under  a  Free  Enter- 
prise System,  delivered  by  me  before  the 
St.  Louis  chapter,  Missouri  Association 
for  Social  Welfare,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  dtirlng  this  past 
week,  Americans  everywhere  have  been 
thinking  with  a  deeper  Intensity  about  the 
future  of  our  country  and  of  the  world. 
We  have  lost  a  great  leader  at  a  time  when 
mankind  stands  at  the  crossroads  of  de- 
cision. Part  of  the  victory  over  the  evil 
that  threatened  the  world  has  been  won. 
But  all  that  we  have  gained  thus  far  will 
come  to  less  than  nothing  If  we  lose  courage 
now  and  if  we  falter  from  an  excess  of  cau- 
tion where  we  should  proceed  with  boldness. 
The  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  our  late 
beloved  President.  Franklin  Roosevelt,  will 
be  to  push  forward  with  renewed  determi- 
nation toward  those  goals  of  freedom,  secu- 
rity and  opportunity  for  all  men  every- 
where which  he  so  clearly  saw  and  toward 
which  so  many  of  his  policies  were  directed. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  guided  by  a  great 
vision.  He  was  clear  in  his  mind,  and  gave 
clarity  to  the  minds  of  tens  of  millions  of 
people,  that  peace,  freedom  and  security  are 
not  only  compatible  one  with  another  but 
also  are  Interdependent.  He  had  read  his- 
tory with  a  discerning  mind.  He  had 
learned  the  profound  lesson  that  economic 
peace  and  security  are  essential  for  political 
peace  and  security.  We  are  all  grateful  that 
it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  farsighted  and 
courageous  American,  Harry  8.  Truman,  of 
Missouri,  to  take  up  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  critical  period  and  carry  on 
the  struggle  for  economic  freedom. 

The  economic  bill  of  rights  presented  by 
President  Roosevelt  stands  as  a  new  charter 
and  a  new  goal,  coequal  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights  enacted  by  our  forefathers.  We 
pledge  our  support  to  President  Truman  in 
all  his  efforts  to  achieve  this  goal.  We  have 
full  confidence  in  his  ultimate  success. 

And  so,  today,  I  am  glad  to  be  talking  to 
you  about  three  related  measures  which  will 
help  carry  us  toward  that  goal — measures  in- 
spired by  Ideals  which  are  common  to  all 
Americans  but  which  have  been  given  new 
meaning  and  new  force  over  the  past  13 
years.  Those  measures  relate  to  full  em- 
ployment, regional  development,  and  social 
security. 

I  start  with  full  employment  beeauss  It 
is  so  comprehensive  that  It  embraces  tbs 
other  two.  Social  security  and  regional  de- 
velopment will  be  an  essential  contribution 
to  full  employment.  JoIm  for  all  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  freedom  and  security  for  the 
American  people.  At  a  high  level  cf  em- 
ployment we  can  keep  the  economic  hazards 
of  unemployment,  dependent  old  age.  sick- 
ness, and  dependency  within  manageable  pro- 
portions. Similarly,  the  large  and  expanding 
market  that  accompanies  full  employment 
facilitates  regional  development  of  natural 
resources  and  creates  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  progress  on  cooperative  local. 
State,  regional,  and  Federal  projects.  At  a 
high  level  of  employment  at  home,  we  are 
best  equipped  to  be  good  neighbors  and  good 
friends  abroad. 

PREVENTION  OB  CONVALESCENCET 

Some  of  you  may  be  wondering  why  thert 
is  so  much  concern  over  jobs.  It  is  clear 
that  during  the  war  we  have  actually  bad 
full  employment.  The  never-satiated  de- 
mands of  war  have  strained  our  reserves  of 
manpower  and  womanpower  to  the  very 
limit.  And  we  are  continually  reminded  by 
press,  by  radio,  and  by  personal  experience, 
that  the  end  of  hostilities  throughout  the 
world  will  release  a  vast  backlog  of  civilian 
needs   that   necessarily   have  been  pent   up 
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durlxig  warUme.  Even  man  slgniflcanUT, 
wUl  hare  pIMI  «p  Iwt* 
roC  attvtefi  with  which  to  mtJu  Umm 
demaiMU  eflecUvc.  So  why  we  we  worrying 
sow  about  postwar  markets  uuX  postwar  em- 
ptoymrnt  opportunltteB? 

We  are  worrying  about  marketa  and  em- 
ploysMDt  after  this  war.  In  part,  because  of 
our  sKpertmoes  after  Woiid  War  I.  We  bad 
dtOcultles  then,  even  though  our  mobiliza- 
tion for  war  was  far  Isas  complete  than  It  Is 
In  the  praamt  stnigs^e.  A  much  greater  seg- 
ment o(  oor  resources  and  productive  capac- 
ity ts  now  moblltxed  for  war.  More  than 
twice  the  nximber  of  men  have  been  drawn 
into  ths  armed  forces,  and  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  population  Is  now  engaged 
In  producing  Implements  oX  war  than  In 
2018. 

Tbe  bcye  now  fighting  so  valiantly  In  Fu- 
rope  know  that  their  fathers  who  pounded 
the  Germans  on  those  same  battlefields  tbe 
last   time   found   themselves   pounding   the 

Civement  at  home  a  few  years  later,  or  sell- 
g  apples  on  the  street  comer.  And  they 
know  thst  their  own  reinstatement  rights 
on  the  old  Job.  If  they  had  one,  will  not 
amount  to  much  if  several  other  GI's  have 
ths  same-  right  to  the  same  job.  or  If  the 
boss  does  not  have  enough  capital,  materials, 
or  confidence  in  the  futiire  to  resiune  peace- 
time production. 

Llkswlss.  civilian  war  workers  are  fearful 
of  the  war's  aftermath.  Many  millions  of 
them  face  the  prospect  of  at  least  several 
months  of  unemployment  while  war  factories 
are  being  dismantled  and  reconverted.  Farm- 
ers have  had  record  earnings  during  the  war, 
but  they  can  see  ahead  to  tbe  inevitable 
ahnnkage  of  foreign  markets  when  liberated 
nations  start  feeding  themselves  once  more. 
Businessmen  are  aware  of  these  things,  and 
the  threat  they  will  be  to  postwar  markets. 
It  is  one  of  the  paradoxss  of  otn-  modem 
world  that  we  are  also  concerned  because 
after  the  war  fewer  men  will  be  needed  to 
produce  the  uaam  volume  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices we  consumed  before  tbe  war.  and  be- 
cause there  will  be  more  people  available  for 
production.  Under  the  stress  of  war  our  !n- 
dustnsl  efflclency  has  greatly  increased.  At 
ths  eains  tloM,  partly  as  the  result  of  the 
normal  growth  in  population,  our  labor  force 
has  expanded  and  will  undoubtedly  remain 
larger  after  the  war — even  aaeuminj?  that 
several  million  people  now  engaged  In  war 
production  who  are  not  regular  workers  will 
retire  from  the  labor  market  when  the  fight- 
ing Is  over.  It  has  been  estimated  that  15,- 
000  000  to  ao .000  000  people  will  be  unem- 
ployed if  our  production  after  the  war  re- 
turns to  the  1990  level.  In  order  to  provide 
eraplovment  for  all  who  may  be  seeking  work, 
we  would  have  to  produce  about  60  percent 
more  than  In  19.^9. 

The  pent-up  demand  and  the  savings  which 
have  acnimulated  during  the  war.  if  released 
gradually  and  In  step  with  the  reconversion 
of  Industry,  can  be  of  help  In  achieving  a 
hl«h  level  of  employment  and  production  In 
the  years  Immediately  following  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  They  will  not.  however, 
be  able  to  assure  a  continvious  high  level  of 
demand  In  the  more  distant  years  ahead. 
Can  we.  then,  maintain  a  high  level  of  pro- 
duction and  employment  over  the  long  pe- 
«od> 

One  thing  w«  have  learned  since  tbe  Isst 
war  la  that  the  economy  will  not.  if  left  to 
Itself,  automatically  rtay  In  balance  and  pro- 
vide adequate  job  oppcrtuuUies  and  steadily 
rising  standards  of  living.  Lalssez  falre  had 
failed  a  long  time  ago;  but  the  wprld  did  not 
bare  the  courage  and  the  understanding  to 
disown  It.  Another  thing  we  have  learned — 
and  this  ts  much  more  Important — Is  that  we 
can,  through  the  kind  of  cooperative  action 
that  we  term  governmental  policy,  deliber- 
ately undertake  to  keep  the  economy  en  an 
•v«D  keel  and  achieve  those  goals  which  the 
d<?vs«tat»ons  of  depression  snd  war  have 
made   aven   more   precious   to   ta — namely. 


and   security  for  all. 
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purpose — the  success- 
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To  reach  this  goal 
periodic  comprehens  ve 
cast  of  significant 
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specific    measures 
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These  are  the  two 
the   full    emploj'men 
sponsored  by  Senatoi 
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of  Texas. 
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the  President,  with  the 
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Individual  who  wants  a  job  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work.  It  constitutes  a  prom- 
ise to  the  Nation  that  the  Government  will 
never  lose  sight  of  this  goal.  The  bill  em- 
phasizes that  competitive  private  enterprise 
should  be  strengthened  and  a£sl8ted  in  the 
achievement  of  full  employment,  and  that 
the  Government  shotild  do  all  in  its  power 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  attain  this 
goal.  In  deciding  how  to  do  this  it  will  still 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Congresa.  as  It 
always  has  been,  to  reflect  and  to  reconcile 
the  desires  of  tha  many  Interested  groups 
throughout  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  best 
to  promote  the  public  welfare. 

But — and  this  is  the  second  new  ele- 
ment— the  bill  requires  that  Conrress  should 
do  tbis  in  a  coordinated  and  informed  fash- 
Ion.  Bnlightenment  would  follow  from  tbe 
solid  basis  of  information  provided  by  the 
estimates  in  tbe  President's  annual  mcssaga 
to  the  Congress.  Coordination  would  follow 
from  the  provision  that  a  joint  committee 
from  both  Houses  of  Congress  should  study 
the  Presidents  messsge  as  a  whole,  and.  on 
or  before  March  1  of  each  year,  recommend 
to  Congress  how  each  of  the  variouj  measures 
likely  to  come  before  it  can  be  fitted  in  with 
the  full  employment  goal. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  not  merely 
to  fill  a  gap  but  to  prevent  one  from  occur- 
ring. In  this  way  It  proposes  to  prevent  un- 
employment. It  reaffirms  that  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  in  the  health 
and  productive  work  of  its  people. 

POLmCAL  IMFLICATIONS 

The  political  Implications  of  this  approach 
go  far  beyond  anything  I  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss at  length.  Let  me  just  point  out  that 
it  would  make  for  a  much  more  clear-cut  re- 
lationship between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress.  The  opportunity  for  constructive 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  would  also  be 
increased.  To  Ultostrate.  let  me  refer  you  to 
the  full  employment  legislation  which  was 
recently  introduced  In  California.  This  pro- 
posal Is  similar  to  the  national  full  employ- 
ment bill  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are 
sponsoring  in  Congress.  It  Indicates  a  grat- 
ifying awareness  of  the  important  imple- 
menting role  which  will  have  to  be  played 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

But  no  government  action,  at  any  level, 
will  be  of  much  avail  unless  backed  by  the 
cooperation  of  agriculture,  labor,  industry, 
business,  and  consumers.  Our  bill  provides 
for  an  advisory  coimcil  with  representatives 
of  business.  labor,  agriculture,  and  the 
public.  Civic  leaders  like  yourselves  would 
have  an  Important  responsibility  in  making 
your  Interests  and  views  known  to  Congress 
and  to  your  local  and  State  legislatures,  and 
in  helping  thresh  out  a  realistic  and  work- 
able program. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  full  employment  bill 
Is  based  on  the  conviction  that  Americans 
can  work  together,  through  democratic 
mechanisms,  to  make  our  free  enterprise 
s3rstem  produce  for  all  the  people  in  peace 
as  eHectively  as  it  produced  the  weapons  of 
war.  There  can  be  few  men  whose  imagina- 
tions have  not  been  quickened  by  a  vision 
of  the  new  freedoms  for  the  individual,  the 
flowering  of  the  human  spirit,  which  can 
grow  out  of  the  vast  productive  potentiali- 
ties of  our  modem  economy.  If  the  vision 
is  to  become  a  reality,  it  must  be  translated 
Into  specific  goals;  goals  widely  accepted  and 
understood:  goals  for  this  year  and  next 
year  and  the  year  after;  goals  which  will 
change  and  expand  but  will  serve  continu- 
ously to  give  focus  and  direction  to  our 
many  diverse  activities.  The  significance  of 
our  full  employment  bill  is  that  it  provides 
a  method  by  which  such  specific  goals  can 
be  developed  and  can  be  implemented 
through  legislative  action  that  will  back  up 
and  reinforce  the  actual  productive  efforts 
of  all  private  and  public  groups  in  out 
■ociety. 
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Missotna  vALLET  Aoraoarrr 
I  wish  I  had  time  today  to  Illustrate  some 
of  the  different  types  of  postwar  projects, 
large  and  small,  which  are  being  planned 
both  by  private  btisiness  and  by  local  and 
Bute  governments,  but  that  is  not  possible. 
I  would  like,  however,  to  comment  on  one 
proposed  Federal  project,  which  more  than 
any  other  I  know  of,  would  implement  the 
peacetime  development  of  the  Suites  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Iowa.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Montana.  I  refer,  as  you  may  have  guessed, 
to  the  much-discussed  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  speak  to 
a  Missouri  audience  on  the  need  for  har- 
nessing the  Missouri  River  to  work  for  the 
people  and  not  against  them.  The  uniiily 
MlfWiil  has  been  exacting  a  heavy  toll 
ttarougb  devastating  flocKls  and  ruined  farms. 
For  more  than  20  years  the  Missouri  Valley 
States  have  t»een  losing  population  despite 
their  vast  natural  resources,  despite  their 
potential  agricultural  and  other  possibilities. 
This  exodus  from  farm  and  town  v/iU  con- 
tinue unlesL  the  resources  of  the  area  can  be 
mobilized  to  create  new  wealth  in  the  form 
of  increased  productivity,  better  land  values, 
and  more  and  lietter  job  opportunities.  The 
holding  power  and  the  drawing  power  of  any 
area  ts  directly  related  to  the  standard  of 
living  it  will  support. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  the  people  of  this 
cotmtry  have  been  trying  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  river  control  and  river  develop- 
ment, but  never  until  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  Act  have  we  seen  fit  to  look  upon 
a  river  as  nature  made  her,  namely,  a  single. 
imdir<ded  whole.  Instead  we  have  directed 
one  agency  to  Improve  a  river  for  navigation. 
another  to  build  dams  for  reclamation,  still 
others  for  fiood  control,  or  for  power.  We 
have  been  tampering  with  the  Missouri  for 
generations.  We  have  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  flood  control  and  navigation  alone. 
We  have  failed  because  we  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  treat  one  river  as  one  problem. 

Senat*  bill  556,  which  I  introduced  In  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  proposes  the  establishment  of 
a  single  regional  agency,  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority,  to  provid*;  for  unlfled  water  con- 
tiol  and  resource  development  of  the  Mls- 
couri  Valley  region.  The  bill  does  not  propose 
to  copy  TV  A;  no  two  river  valleys  are  alike. 
It  does  propose,  however,  to  follow  the  prin- 
ciples and  broad  policies  which  have  been 
tested  and  proved  by  the  TVA  In  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  chapters  of  our  economic  and 
social  history. 

Briefly,  the  MVA  bill  would  set  up  a  re- 
gional corporate  agency  under  a  three-man 
board,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
agency  would  have  headquarters  in  the  re- 
gion; it  would  be  fully  responsible  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Upon  this  corporation  would  rest  the  re- 
i-ponstblllty  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
broad  program  of  unlfled  w^ater  control  and 
resource  development  for  the  entire  river. 
Its  tributaries,  and  watershed.  To  this  end 
the  agency  would  utilize  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  the  advice,  assistance,  and  co- 
operation of  the  people  of  the  region,  and 
their  public  and  private  organizations,  local 
and  State,  as  well  as  that  of  the  operating 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  corporation  is  authorized  to  construct, 
operate,  and  carry  out  such  projects  as 
would  best  serve  to  control  and  prevent 
floods,  to  safeguard  the  navigable  waters,  to 
reclaim  the  public  lands,  to  encourage  irri- 
gation, to  promote  family-type  farming,  to 
foster  navigation  and  to  generate  electric 
power  to  whatever  extent  Is  consistent  with 
Its  primary  purposes. 

The  agency  ts  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  demands  of  rec- 
lamation,   flood    control,    navigation,    and 
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power — conflicting  demands  which  have  so 
long  served  only  to  plague  and  befuddle  us. 
It  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  within 
a  years  a  unified  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  tbe  plan  to  become  ef- 
fective only  after  Congress  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  reject  it. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  strong  measure.  A 
large  and  urgent  problem,  and  a  great  need, 
call  for  a  strong  meaEure.  Its  very  strength 
has  been  the  target  for  the  most  concen- 
trated fire  from  the  opposition.  With  pioxis 
claims  of  agreement  with  end  objectives, 
they  nevertheless  fall  back  on  the  age-old 
tactics  of  trying  to  defeat  by  division.  They 
would  perpetuate  the  patchwcrk  approach, 
the  competitive  and  contradictory  agencies 
which  have  so  long  chsracterla?d  our  efforts 
to  control  the  Missouri.  We  have  acted  on 
their  advice  In  the  past.  We  know  how  bar- 
ren are  the  results.  The  floods  have  become 
more  devaetating;  there  has  been  a  negli- 
gible development  of  Industry;  the  produc- 
tivity of  140.000.000  out  of  the  316,000.000 
acres  In  the  valley  is  threatened  by  erosion; 
40.000,000  acres  have  eroded  to  a  point  where 
their  use  is  no  longer  economically  practical; 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  population 
and  failure  of  business  growth. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  this  seeping 
away  of  population  has  been  accelerated  in 
the  last  5  years,  when  It  is  estimated  that 
some  1.000,000  persons  have  left  the  valley. 
How  many  of  the  war  workers,  the  young  men 
and  wcmen  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
left  may  we  expect  to  return  to  this  area? 
What  promise  of  future  prosperity,  of  in- 
dividual opportunity,  has  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley region  to  offer?  In  the  vast  richness  of 
the  river  and  the  valley  it  traverses,  we  have 
the  answer  at  hand  If  we  can  but  flnd  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  make  it  a 
reality. 

I  should  like  to  repeat,  I  know  of  no  single 
undertaking  that  has  greater  potentialities 
for  sound  postwar  prosperity  than  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  development  of 
the  Missouri.  Ncjr  c;an  I  think  of  one  which 
would  do  more  to  revitalize  a  region,  to  en- 
courage new  business,  or  to  create  a  setting 
more  conducive  to  full  and  stable  employ- 
ment and  to  prosperity  for  an  Important  part 
of  the  Nation.  Through  the  MVA,  the  people 
of  this  area  can  be  greatly  strengthened  in 
thetr  opportunity  to  provide  a  high  standard 
of  living  for  themselves  and  to  contribute  in 
a  large  measure  to  our  national  prosperity. 

scxHAL  sBcrtTErrr 

Let  us  now  shift  our  attention  from 
problems  of  employment  and  regional  de- 
velopment to  some  of  the  Nation-wide  is- 
sues of  scxrial  secmlty.  I  know  these  are 
of  equal  interest  to  this  audience. 

One  of  the  pointed  lessons  erf  the  war  years 
has  been  that  jobs  alone  do  not  guarantee 
security  for  all  American  workers  and  their 
families.  A  program  of  "full  employment" 
reaches  only  the  employable;  it  does  not 
meet  the  problem  of  tbe  men  and  women 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  work.  Nor  do  jobs, 
in  and  of  themselves,  guard  against  such 
hazards  as  illness  and  injury  which,  strik- 
ing unexpectedly,  may  leave  the  worker  dis- 
abled and  his  family  dependant.  We  must 
look  toward  other  measures  for  protection 
against  the  Insecurity  which  results  from 
these  personal  calamities;  we  mxist  look  to 
additional  measures  to  rid  people  of  the 
fears  of  insecurity. 

I  believe  that  the  most  equitable,  and 
the  most  ecujnomic»l  way  of  providing  se- 
ciir'.y  for  those  who  at  any  time  cannot 
work  Is  through  a  unlfled  and  comprehensive 
system  of  social  insurance  to  cover  the 
common  risks  of  old-age,  unemployment, 
sickness,  and  disability,  and  the  costs  of 
medical  care.  Under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
we  have  made  a  notable  beginning  in  this 
direction.  Almost  10  years  of  experience  has 
proved  that  the  principle  of  social  insurance 


Is  sound  when  applied  to  the  American  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  cooperation.  This 
experience  has  revealed  limitations  In  our 
present  programs,  and  It  has  indicated  polnu 
at  which  extensiOQ  and  expansion  are  needed. 

OLD-ACI   INSURANCX   COVKa.*.C« 

One  of  these  ts  the  extension  of  coverage 
under  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance. 
Large  groups  are  still  excluded.  Among 
these  are  the  self-employed  (in  commerce, 
industry,  and  on  farms),  wage  workers  in 
agriculture,  domestic  employees  In  private 
homes,  and  employees  in  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions and  governmental  agencies.  The  1940 
cenrus  showed  some  20.000.000  persons  in 
these  tyiies  of  employment.  There  is  no 
justification  for  further  delay  in  extending 
old-age  protection  to  these  groups.  In  fact, 
among  this  segment  of  the  population  are 
to  be  found  some  of  the  workers  whose  em- 
ployment conditions  are  th2  most  uncertain. 
whose  pay  Is  the  lowest,  and  who  in  conse- 
quence are  the  least  able,  through  Individual 
effort,  to  safeguard  themselves  and  tliclr 
families  against  the  risks  of  premature  death 
or  against  dependency  In  old  age. 

These  exclusions  from  coverage  not  only 
bar  millions  of  workers  from  old-age  protec- 
tion, but  they  also  reduce  the  size  of  the 
benefit  to  which  many  eligible  workers  ars 
or  will  become  entitled.  Many  workers,  in 
the  course  of  a  working  lifetime,  shift  back 
and  forth  between  types  of  employment  now 
covered  and  thote  not  now  covered.  This 
results  In  disqualifying  many  from  insurance 
benefits;  It  also  reduces  the  earnings  which 
c^an  be  credited  toward  benefits  and  thus 
lowers  the  amount  of  the  payment  to  which 
the  worker  is  entitled  upon  retiring,  or  to 
which  his  widow  and  orphans  are  entitled 
upon  his  death. 

Furthernusre,  some  change  is  needed  in 
the  benefit  formula  itself  in  order  that  pay- 
ments will  be  more  nearly  adequate  as  a 
basic  retirement  income.  The  revised  bill 
which  Senator  Wacmke  and  I  plan  shortly  to 
Introduce,  based  on  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  of  the  last  Congress,  rwHl  provide 
lor  substantial  liberalization  of  benefit  pro- 
visions as  well  as  the  numbers  of  people  to 
be  covered. 

UHXaCFLOTMENT    COICPZKSATXO** 

Changes  are  also  needed  in  the  present 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
Even  if  our  goal  of  full  employment  is 
reached  with  maximum  speed,  scnne  wage 
loss  from  temporary  unemployment  will  be 
unavoidable.  It  is  generally  estimated  that 
even  in  a  fully  active  and  smoothly  function- 
ing labor  market  about  2  to  4  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  Is  unemployed  at  any 
one  time. 

Because  of  Its  division  into  51  separate 
State  and  Territorial  systems,  and  because  of 
existing  inadequacies  in  amounts  and  dura- 
tion of  benefits,  the  present  unemployment 
compensation  program  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  demands  of  Nation-wide  reconversion 
or  of  full  employment.  During  the  past 
months  some  States  have  revised  their  un- 
employment compensation  laws  to  make 
them  somewhat  more  adequate  for  the  tasks 
ahead.  But  the  changes  have  been  tcxs  lim- 
ited. I  am  convinced  that  if  we  are  not  to 
jeopardize  our  efforts  to  achieve  full  em- 
ployment, we  must  merge  our  present  sepa- 
rate State  systems  into  one  national  system, 
providing  more  adequate  protection,  and 
protection  equally  available,  to  workers  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  We  shall  also  need, 
during  the  reconversion  period  and  after- 
ward, a  well-coordinated  national  system  of 
employment  offices  to  bring  workers  and  Jobs 
together,  and  to  direct  displaced  war  workers 
and  veterans  alike  to  job  retraining  and  new 
work  opportunities. 

DISABILTTT     IWSTjaAWCE 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  also  come  for 
expanding  our  social-security  program  to 
cover  the  risks  oi  sickness  and  disability. 
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It  is  not  necetaary  for  me  to  describe  to 
tbls  sudlence  the  aocisl  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  UlDCfls  and  diaablement.  Many 
ot  you  know,  better  and  In  more  detail  than 
I.  the  deprivations  aatf  alow  demoralization 
that  foUovs  UlneH.  Mpeclally  among  low- 
Income  groups.  Tou  know.  too.  that  aside 
from  periods  of  mass  unemployment,  sick- 
ness and  resultant  disabilities  are  the  major 
causes  of  dependency  and  poverty  among 
American  families.  It  U  estimated  that  on 
an  mftK9^  day  there  are  about  7,000.000  dls- 
•talMl  pcnons  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
of  these  nearly  one-half  have  disabilities 
that  on  that  average  day  have  already  lasted 
for  over  «  months.  Such  figures  include  all 
age  groups  and  all  types  of  illness.  Even 
among  the  gainfully  employed,  however,  dis- 
ability rates  are  hl^h.  with  one  out  of  every 
two.  three,  or  four  workers  exnerlencine  some 
Job  tnMm^Mon  because  of  illness  or  injury 
IB  «k*  OBurse  of  a  year. 

In  the  main,  disability  Is  of  two  major 
types.  It  may  be  acute  with  early  recovery 
probable;  or  it  may  be  chronic  and  likely 
to  continue  for  a  long  time  or  until  death. 

Of  the  temporary  dlafibilitles.  the  majority 
are  caused  by  diseases  or  Injuries  which  re- 
sult in  short  periods  i>f  incapacity,  and  In- 
volve equally  brief  periods  of  wace  lops.  In 
this  respect,  temporary  disability  Is  similar 
to  temporary  uncinpioyment.  It  seems  rea- 
MBEble.  therefor*,  for  temporary  disabilUy 
Insurance  to  t>e  geared  into  the  protoam  for 
unemplojrment  insurance,  with  similar  pro- 
irtalons  as  to  amount  and  duration  of 
benefits. 

Long-term  or  permanent  disability,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  closely  resembles  old  age  In 
Its  effect  on  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
worker,  fca-  lu  frequently  results  in  his  per- 
manent retirement  from  the  labor  market. 
The  consequences  for  the  family  may  be 
even  more  serious  than  In  old  age  however, 
since  premature  oisablement  is  likely  to  oc- 
ctir  at  a  perlrxl  when  the  worker's  children 
are  young,  whsn  family  recponslbUltles  are 
heaviest,  and  wlien  the  family  has  not  had 
opportunity  to  accumulate  sulwtantlal  sav- 
ings. Such  disabilities  often  place  a  double 
strain  on  the  household  in  which  they  occxir. 
If  the  wag:e  earner  himself  is  incapacitated, 
fpmlly  Income  is  reduced  or  cut  off  at  the 
time  when  the  famUy  is  burdened  with  the 
additional  expenses  of  necessary  medical  care, 
t  propose,  therefore,  that  permanent  disa- 
bility Ixneflts  similar  in  amount  to  old-age 
beneilts  be  provided  as  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive social-insurance  program. 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPTTALQATION  INSURANCl 

1  see  the  problem  of  providing  economic 
ee<nirity  agains:  the  risks  of  Illness  and  disa- 
bility as  two-fold,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  can  be  met  only  by  a  two-way  attack. 
There  is.  firsl.  the  problem  of  wage  losa  dur- 
ing periods  of  disability,  which  I  have  Just 
described.  There  is  the  further  problem  of 
pay  for  medical  care  U  It  is  needed,  when  it 
Is  needed. 

It  happens  that  my  personal  Interest  In 

eocial  security  Ijegan  through  concern  about 

the  problem  of  health  and  medical  care.    In 

1939.  I  was  privleged  to  serve  as  chairman  of 

a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Oommittee  on 

Education  ai.d  Lnbor  which  was  in  charge  of 

the  hearings  en  Senator  Wacnzx's  health  bUl, 

B.  1630.     I  w2s  allocked  by  the  evidence  which 

was  presented  to  the  subcommittee  on  the 

prevalence  of  p:K>r  health  and  of  failure  to 

cbcaln  needed  medical  care.     Many  persons 

go  entlreiy  without  care,  because  they  cannot 

afford  to  pay  for  it  at  the  time  they  need  it. 

Many   persons    .-ecelve   care   no   better   than 

their  grandfathers  received,  in  spite  of  the 

spectacular   advances   of    modem    medicine. 

Because    the    costs    of    medical    care    are 

luieven  and  unpredictable  for  the  individual, 

the  social-lnsurince  method  of  paying  those 

costs  is  particul:»rly  applicable.    Workers  can 

pay  m  advance  and  pay  at  an  average  rate. 

The  pooled  Airnis  under  such  an  insurance 
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only  about  the  In- 
program  of  social  se- 
to   point   out,   even 
matter  how  adequate 
may  be,  there  will 
ies  with  si>ecial  needs, 
who  cannot  work 
for  Insurance  benefits, 
-security    program, 
include    provision    for 
is  granted  on  the 
We  must  expand 
for  those  who  work 
but    we   must   also 
public-assistance  pro- 
of tht\  major  needs 
a  uniaed  assistance 
tlon  to  present  aid  to 
to  dependent  chil- 
provisiois  for  Federal 
general  relief.    There 
the  present  tqual 
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matching  provisions  so  as  to  give  epeclal 
Federal  aid  to  States  whose  economic  re- 
sources are  small  In  relation  to  their  as- 
sistance needs.  Only  through  some  such 
plan  will  it  be  possible  to  achieve  more  ade- 
quate grants  to  the  needy  Indivduals  who 
are  dependent  on  these  programs  for  their 
maintenance. 

sociAL-sEcuarrr  finances 
Both  our  present  social -security  prrgram 
and  our  newer  proposals  have  been  criticized 
on  certain  economic  grounds.  The  general 
criticism  that  we  cannot  afford  comprehen- 
sive social  security  is  economic  nonsense. 
We  cannct  afTord  to  be  without  it.  The  costs 
Involved  already  e.-ist  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  form  of  the  wage-loss  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult of  old  age.  unemplojrment,  disability, 
and  death,  and  of  payments  now  being  made 
Individually  for  medical  care  and  hospitali- 
zation. The  contributions  levied  under  so- 
cial security  represent,  in  the  main,  a  method 
of  distributing  the  burden  of  these  already 
existing  costs  among  all  members  of  society 
through  relatively  small  regular  payments, 
rather  than  permitting  the  unfortunate 
families  for  whom  risks  actually  occtu-  to  bear 
the  whole  loss. 

Without  sacrificing  the  advantages  cf  the 
insurance  method— the  use  of  earmarked 
contributions  and  the  payment  of  benefits 
as  a  right — we  can  assure  that  the  rates  of 
the  pay-roll  taxes  are  so  adjusted  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible,  they  work  along 
with — and  not  at  cross  purposes  with — other 
plans  and  other  measures  for  a  high-level 
economy  and  full  employment.  To  these 
ends,  we  have  been  studying  the  problem 
very  carefully.  I  believe  that  our  revised 
society  security  bill  will  contain  a  satisfac- 
tory proposal. 

A  comprehensive  program  of  social  security 
can  make  many  and  valuable  contributions 
toward  a  stable  peacetime  economy.  It  would 
aid  greatly  In  maintaining  labor  mobility, 
an  important  requisite  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  full  employment  A  Nation- 
wide employment  service  would  facilitate  Job 
placement,  and  would  reduce  the  interval 
elapsing  between  Jobs.  An  adequate  system 
of  benefit  payments  would  make  it  possible 
for  aged  and  disabled  persons  or  mothers  of 
dependent  children  to  retire  from  the  labor 
force  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  thereby  reducing 
some  of  the  pressures  on  the  labor  market. 

As  the  years  pass,  I  am  Increasingly  aware 
of  the  interrelations  between  social  security 
and  the  basic  stability  of  our  economy.  So- 
cial-security payments  help  to  put  a  floor 
under  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Nation. 
They  help  to  establish  a  minimum  level  of 
demand  for  the  output  of  factories  and  mines 
and  farms,  and  thus  serve  to  check  decline 
In  consumption.  Used  as  they  are  for  cur- 
rent maintenance  of  many  families  who 
woiild  otherwise  be  without  income,  their 
effect  on  consumer  demand  is  immediate, 
and  disproportionate  to  their  size. 

CCNCLUSIOK 

In  spite  of  their  seeming  diversity,  the 
matters  I  have  spoken  about  stem  from  an 
all-important  common  denominator — the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  I 
see  such  well-beUig  as  having  its  founda- 
tion in  a  virile  and  stable  economy  in  which 
there  is  an  active  market  for  goods  and 
services,  where  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  at  rates  of  pay  that  will  sustain  a 
rising  standard  of  living,  where  all  gainfully 
employed  persons  have  the  facilities  for  pool- 
ing some  of  their  funds  for  mutual  pro- 
tection against  the  more  common  risks  to 
their  security,  and  where  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  harnessed  to  work, 
not  for  the  privileged  few,  but  for  the  good 
of  all  the  people. 

A  program  of  full  employment  and  gocial 
security  under  a  free  enterprise  system  will 
not  come  to  the  United  States  full  blown  or 
of  its  own  accord.    If  we  want  that  program 
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and  want  It  In  operation,  we  have  to  plan 
it,  woric  for  it,  fight  for  It.  There  is  always 
powerful  opposition  to  any  change  in  our 
social  and  economic  life.  We  were  forced  to 
fight  for  the  protection  of  children  from 
hazardous  employcoent.  We  fought  for  a 
limitation  of  hours  of  labor  and  for  working- 
men's  compensation  laws.  We  fought  for  the 
right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  We 
carried  on  a  kmg  struggle  for  an  equitable 
system  of  income  taxes,  for  a  program  of 
social  security,  and  for  many  other  humane 
measures — the  enactment  and  sucoeseful  op- 
eration of  which  have  contributed  Immeas- 
urably to  our  present  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing and  our  national  prosperity. 

Let  us  go  forward  in  this  period  and  mske 
democracy  in  America  v.'ork  to  carry  tie 
through  to  a  safer  and  better  world.  If  you 
believe  with  me  that  all  thif  U  worth  hav- 
ing. Join  with  me  in  the  work  and  the  fight 
to  achieve  it. 


Ofice  of  War  Information  Ariicfc 
CircnUted  in  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  RI  MARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF  NOBTIi  OAfUTiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UjilTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  25  (legiilative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  for  print- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  let- 
ter from  the  Greater  North  Dakota  As- 
sociaUon.  signed  by  M.  J.  Connolly,  as- 
sistant secretary,  jn  regard  to  an  article 
in  a  publication  by  OWI  lor  circulation 
in  Russia. 

There  being  no  objectijn,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  .u  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GBEATXB  MOSTH  DaKOTA  ASSCCIftWON, 

Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  July  IS.  1943. 
Hon.  MII.TON  R.  ronKG. 
United  State*  Senator. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deae  6ekato>:  Jour  Utter  of  July  13 
was  read  to  the  directors  ol  the  ONOA  at 
a  meeting  held  in  Fargo,  Jtily  16,  and  the 
dircctcrs  passed  a  resolution  thanking  you 
for  the  letter  and  for  your  ^orta  to  fumlah 
the  OWI  with  accurate  Information  to 
counteract  tlie  evil  effects  of  the  slanderous 
article  written  by  the  two  joung  Russians 
in  th-t  OWI  department  and  circulated  in 
R'jssia. 

The  directors.  I  tiilnk.  apprecUtted  the 
apology  of  Elmer  Davis  for  tJ»e  error.  How- 
ever, this  actian  la  not  aitA:iimt  to  counter - 
act  the  wrai^  lapfcsilan  treated  by  the 
OWi  arUde. 

I  am  aendlng  yon  soaie  material  which  I 
hops  wUl  bs  helpful  to  you  in  presenting 
the  facts  about  Nvth  Dakota  to  the  OWI, 
including  the  January  istue  of  the  North 
Dakotan  containing  the  tw(*nticLh  annual 
eoooomtc  review,  which  also  Ji&U  production 
figures  of  the  SUte  for  she  pist  10  years. 

You  know  that  North  DakoUi's  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  ISM),  cas  6J1.S25. 
ani  this  number  has  been  ilecreased  more 
than  100,000  by  men  who  weiit  to  the  armed 
services  and  to  war  indue  txies  in  other 
Statae. 

In  lieu  of  the  fact  that  North  Dakota  has 
but  fotir- tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States,  consider  these 
facts.  Senator  Ycunc: 

North  Dakota  produced  94  percent  of  the 
Nations   durum;    48   percent   of  the   spring 


wheat  in  the  United  States;  29  percent  of 
all  the  flaxseed;  27  percent  of  all  the  rye; 
30  percent  of  all  the  barley;  15  percent  of 
all  the  wild  har.  8  percent  of  all  the  oats, 
potatoes,  sweet  clover  seed,  and  turkeys; 
from  3  to  4  percent  of  the  creamery  butter; 
more  than  2  percent  of  all  the  corn,  alfalfa. 
chickens,  eggs,  and  hogs  rai&ed  in  the  United 
States. 

North  Dakota  In  1944  produced  more  than 
a  half  UlUon  in  gross  Income  from  its  TlfiOO 
farms,  or  an  average  of  more  than  $7,250 
c^h. 

In  five  of  the  war  bond  drives  North  Da- 
kota led  the  Nation  in  the  purchase  of  E 
iKinds  in  relation  to  the  quota. 

In  reply  to  the  bank  call  at  March.  North 
DakoU  banks  reported  $383,000,000  in  de- 
posits. 

North  Dakota,  long  noted  as  an  area  ideally 
suited  for  modem,  mechanised,  mass  produc- 
tion, now  has  more  than  70  percent  of  Its 
farm  area  operated  under  ecientllic  practices 
of  the  soil-conservation  service. 

Under  the  approved  imiflcd  plan  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  E^iglneers  and  the  Bureau  of 
BectamatioQ  it  is  propoetd  to  place  more 
than  a  million  acres  of  this  State's  rich  farm 
land  under  irrigation  to  stabilize  agriculture. 
The  over-all  plan  calls  for  Federal  expendi- 
ture in  this  State  of  $187,000,000  under  the 
Sloan  plan,  with  the  building  of  the  Garrison 
Dam  (and  a  lake  larger  than  the  one  at 
Fort  Peck)  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$130,000,000  by  the  Army  engineers. 

The  over -all  plan  corers  Irrigation,  hydro- 
electric power,  flood  control,  erosion  abate- 
ment. improvem«it  of  the  navigability  of 
the  Miasoari  River,  wildlife  conservation, 
and  the  creation  of  recreational  opportunities. 

Far  greater  than  the  resource  wealth  cf  the 
Ruhr  district  in  Germaoy  Is  the  600.000i»0,- 
000  tons  of  lignite  ooal  underlying  28.000 
square  miles  in  western  North  Dakota.  The 
surface  has  barely  been  eeratched  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  great  natriral  resource. 
but  tremendous  development  may  follow 
from  the  results  of  the  $300,000  experiment 
being  carried  on  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Minee. 
with  a  oommercial  size  pilot  plant  at  Grand 
Forks.  Hl:3h  hydrogen  gas  and  water  gas  are 
being  successfully  extracted  from  lignite  for 
US3  in  beneflclatinf  Minnesota  iron  ore  for 
the.m&king  of  sponge  iron.  From  these  came 
gaste  it  is  possible 'to  extract  motor  fuel  and 
oils,  and  various  plastic  materials,  such  as 
are  now  iietrg  extracted  at  the  balf-million- 
doTlar  plent  of  the  Western  Carbon  Chemical, 
Inc.,  at  Minot.  Lignite  briquettes,  pcptdar 
fuel  with  a  high  British-thcrmal-unit  con- 
tent, are  belnf;  sueceosfully  manufactured  by 
the  Lehigh  Briquettlng  Co.  at  Dickinson. 
Another  indication  of  new  development  is 
the  opening  of  a  mammoth  new  mine  at 
Rasen  by  the  Truax-Traer  Ooal  Co..  whteh 
expects  to  produce  S.OOOfOO  tons  of  high- 
grade  Ugnite  at  this  location. 

At  the  geiieral  eleeUim  ta  IM4  North  Da- 
kotans  voted  a  $18J»JBI»  bond  Issue  to 
match  Federal  funds  In  an  extensive  high- 
way Imprcvemint  profram. 

Under  present  plans  rural  electrlllcBtton  Is 
being  wldtly  extecdcd.  and  with  the  10  per- 
cent reduction  In  freight  rates  for  this  sec- 
tion on  August  30.  and  the  low  rate  for  elec- 
trical povicr.  North  Dakota  la  being  ascia-ed 
of  a  rapid  increase  in  industry  to  supplement 
an  economy  which  In  the  past  has  been 
largely  asrlcultural. 

North  Dakota,  with  fewer  war  Industries 
than  any  other  State,  vill  have  no  postwar 
unemployment  problems,  according  to  the 
State  committee  for  economic  development. 
A  survey  conducted  several  months  ago  by 
GNDA  Indicated  that  more  than  SO  percent 
of  farm  boys  in  the  armed  services  hope  to 
return  to  farm  homes  in  North  Dakota. 

There  is  a  promise  of  several  new  packing 
plants  to  match  the  rapid  progress  in  live- 
stock  development.     An   indication   of   the 


quality  breeding  of  livestock  is  foimd  In  the 
purchase  of  a  $10,000  herd  sire  by  the  Schult« 
Hereford  Ranch  at  Towner.  NDAC  Y&id 
$5,0(X)  for  a  young  Hereford.  An  Aberdeen - 
Angus  bull  tu-ought  $3,000  at  aucUou  the  past 
summer.  Several  other  animals  sold  around 
the  $2,000  mark,  and  an  Aberdeen -Angus 
heifer  brought  $1X>00. 

Dehydration  plants,  a  soybean  mill,  flax 
processing,  potteries,  cheese  factories,  auto- 
mobile assembly  planU,  and  other  manu- 
facturing plants  are  being  established. 

It  is  e:q>ccted  construction  will  be  started 
within  &  year  on  the  Heart  Butte  dam  south 
of  Gen  Ullin.  placing  an  additional  15,000 
ecres  oC  land  under  irrieiation  and  controlling 
the  floods  in  the  Mandan  area  and  improv- 
ing the  water  supply  at  Dickinson.  Also 
autborlaed  ere  four  dams  to  be  built  by  the 
Army  Engineers  in  the  Red  River  basin. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  home-build- 
ing program  when  men  and  material  can  be 
secured.  In  addition,  many  municlpaUtiea 
win  build  hoepitals.  Install  water  systems 
and  other  pubUc  works. 

Two  Federal  hospitals  are  being  con- 
structed in  addition  to  smaller  hoepitals  in 
many  communities. 

With  the  heavy  l>ond  Investment  and  the 
high  individual  deposits  in  banks.  North 
Dakota  is  a  cash  customer  tapping  on  the 
counter,  anxious  to  buy  the  most  modem 
farm  equipment  and  every  manufactured 
article  cf  utility. 

The  next  census  will  show  North  Dakota 
with  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  home 
ov.'nersh'p  with  a  minimum  of  mortgage 
Indebtedness. 

North  Dakota  has  often  been  called  the 
healthiest  State,  with  the  lowest  percentage 
of  deaths  In  comparison  a'lth  births,  the 
lowest  maternal  death  rate,  and  the  highest 
infant  survival  rate. 

North  Dakota,  with  more  acres  of  certified 
fields,  supplies  many  southern  States  and 
Caribbean  countries  with  eturdy  northern 
grown  seed  potatoes  of  first  quality.  North 
Dakota  cereal  seeds,  with  its  hard  wheat 
high  in  protein,  and  barley  of  malting  qual- 
ity, bring  premium  prices  in  the  markets. 

I  suppoce  it  was  difficult  for  the  young 
Ru££ian  Jcurnalists  to  iznagine  there  could 
be  real  prosperity  in  a  region  with  so  little 
Inr^ustrial  development. 

They  could  not,  (or  Instance,  find  records 
of  heavy  purchases  of  commercial  fertilizer 
in  North  Dakota.  Not  having  visited  the 
famed  Red  River  Valley,  long  known  as  the 
bread  basket  of  the  world,  they  would  find 
it  diiOcult  to  understand  that  trcmendoiis 
grain  crops  have  been  produced  annually  fo- 
aoore  than  60  years  on  much  of  this  land 
without  the  use  cf  phosphate  fertilizer. 
They  would  have  to  visit  this  section  to 
see  a  land  more  fertile,  perhaps,  than  any 
in  the  world,  with  tb«  possible  exception  cf 
th9  annually  rsoevsd  aoUs  of  the  Nile 
Valley. 

Had  these  young  men  visited  North  Dakota 
they  might  have  visited  with  des^fndauia 
from  FuT'f.  and  with  sons  of  pioneers  from 
other  countries  of  northsm  Kurops.  noUbly 
fraoa  the  ScaadlBavlan  countries,  who  have 
btHWtnf  voting  Araunen.  Independent  finan- 
cially as  thcf  are  in  thought  and  action, 
forward  looking  as  were  their  pionetfing 
pcrenU;  sturdy,  healthy  and  hMppf  as  are 
all  the  bronzed  children  of  the  prairies,  who 
hieathe  the  ozone-fiUed  air  in  the  wide-open 
sp^xes  of  the  great  Kcrthwest. 

And  it  is  too  bad  the  young  writers,  and 
the  older  ones,  do  not  visit  North  Dakota, 
rather  than  writing  about  this  section  from 
long  distances.  They  aould  find  a  aelcume 
here  among  friendly  people,  the  warmth  of 
which  has  made  famous  the  phrase.  "West- 
em  Hospitality." 

Tell  them.  Senator,  to  come  out  and  see 
us  sometime. 

Sincerely, 

M.   J.    COWMOIXT, 

Ataiitunt  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR2SENTATIVE3 

Thwsdav.  July  12.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
lives  in  my  home  city  a  very  distinguished 
churchman,  the  Right  Reverend  Mon- 
rtgnor  Jamw  H.  Cotter.  He  has  served 
the  same  parish  for  more  than  56  years. 
Just  recently  he  has  been  honored  by 
having  been  elevated  to  the  position  of 
monsignoi.  Monsignor  Cotter  has  been 
Tecognize6  as  one  of  the  literary  lights 
of  his  church  and  because  of  his  ability 
to  discuss  the  most  profound  questions 
of  the  day.  his  writings  have  always  been 
widely  rend. 

I  am  glad  to  make  one  of  his  articles 

a  part  of  my  extension  of  remarks.    The 

following   article   written   by   him   ap- 

l)cared  in  the  Irish  World  on  July  21, 

1945: 

Thotjohtb 

(^Metally  wnttcD  for  the  Irish  World  by 
Rt.  Rev.  kligr.  Junes  H.  Cotter,  LL.  D., 
Litt.  O  ) 

COD  iioTxcT  oini  nxaayan 

Our  President  haa  gone  overseas  to  meet 
En(j!land  s  Churchill  and  Russia's  Stalin.    His 
task  Is  tremendous  for  on  It  depends  the  wel- 
fare, perhaps  the  destiny,  of  our  Republic. 
Erery  word  he  speaks  will  have  a  powerful 
significance,  every   thought   he   shapes   may 
chisel  centurliM,  every  act  of  his  will  touch 
intimately  and   Indelibly  the  history  cf  our 
Nation.      And    he    meets    men    who    Juggle 
words  so  adroitly  the   whUe  they  hide   the 
art  so  cleverly,  that  they  can  say  tomorrow — 
"1  never  said  that  yesterday."    Churchill  will 
have  England  as  his  God.     Stalin.  Ignoring 
Ocd.  will   delight  In  communistic   blasphe- 
mies.   For  a  man  like  our  President  to  deal 
with   these   two  In  order  to  reach   a  demo- 
cratic conclusion,  will  be  most  dtfBcult;   for 
bis  simple  truth  will  be  met  by  words  not 
having  the  same  meaning,  by  implications 
hiding  realities,  by  diplomacies  veiling  half 
trtiths.     Everything  our  President  says  will 
plainly   look    for  Ood's   blessing.   ever3rthlng 
he  haa    to  exp>erlence    in  others  will    merit 
careful  scrutiny,  else  deception  may  lead  him 
from  bis  honest  purpose.     He  will  have  to 
strain  himself  to  learn  the  full  meaning  of 
foreign  thought  dressed  In  friendly  fashion. 
He  will  have  tc  l)e  ever  on  the  alert — remem- 
bering  the   slrcere   declaration   of   Disraeli: 
"Nations  are  n«ver  neighbors."    In  the  hearts 
of  the  two  wltl-  whom  he  converses  will  be 
found  no  echo  of  his  American  sterling  prin- 
ciples—one   win  bei;ln  and  end   In  England, 
the   oth^r    will    end    and    begin    In    Russia. 
Both  will  be  foreign  to  the  simple,  sincere 
belief  la  God  that  agitates  the  Interests  of 
the    American    President    perpetuating    the 
principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

Our  prayers  to  Ood  then  should  follow 
President  Trun::an  and  remain  with  him  in 
his  conferences  giving  his  heart  strength  in 
the  crucial  time  and  brightening  his  mind, 
to  entirely  and  properly  compass  his  words 
and  to  cope  with  the  words  of  others,  for 
the  meetings  may  have  a  meaning  that  over- 
reaches their  day  and  remains  for  all  time. 
May  Ood  strengthen  and  protect  President 
Truman  in  his  rarely  new  and  exceptionally 
care-laden  obllijations. 
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EXTENSIO^    OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARRIN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    W  LSHINGTON 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  tS  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.Uuly  9).  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tne  Record  a  broadcast 
over  Station  WM/L  by  Martin  Agrcnsky. 
on  July  20.  relati\  e  to  the  bill  I  recently 
introduced  provic  ing  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  count!  y's  scientific  resources 
In  the  future. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bui  h's  repoit  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  using  thli  country's  scientific  re- 
sources In  the  futire  has  already  caused  a 
lot  of  talk  here  In  th  e  Capital  and  thrcu^hout 
the  Nation.  His  pr  }posal  that  the  Congress 
establish  a  natioral  resea.-ch  foundation 
needs  a  lot  of  talking  about — the  more  tho 
better — and  then  It  needs  acting  on — the 
quicker  the  better. 

Dr.  Bush,  who  Is  :he  director  of  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Reseai  zh  and  Development.  Is 
an  eminent  sclentli  t  in  his  own  right,  and 
In  a  position  o  k  iow  what  he  is  talking 
about  In  the  First  World  War  he  had  what 
he  described  to  me  his  morning  as  a  worm's 
eye  view  of  our  cov  ntrys  methods  of  han- 
dling Its  scientists  and  Us  scientific  re- 
search. He  was  usi  d  by  the  Navy  for  sub- 
marine detection  ri  search.  He  was  then  a 
young  unknown,  In  the  field  of  science. 

In  his  Job  he  was  able  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes  the  shortcomli  gs  and  difflculties  expe- 
rienced by ''our  scl  fntlsts  w  hen  they  were 
pulled  abruptly  out  of  the  Held  of  peaceful 
research  and  put  to  the  busiaess  of  learning 
how  to  niake  weap  >n8  that  would  kill  and 
devices  that  would  lave  our  aien  from  being 
killea. 

In  between  this  uar  and  the  last  one.  he 
served  on  various  idvlsory  councils  which 
kept  in  touch  with  cur  ttrmt.d  forces  In  the 
field  of  mUitary  Inventions.  In  this  war  he 
has  headed  up  our  country's  scientific  war 
effort.  This  experl*  nee  naturally  has  given 
him  about  the  mos ;  intimate  and  practical 
knowledge  of  our  country  s  needs  In  the 
field  of  science  that  luy  working  scientists  La 
our  country  posscsi  es. 

This  morning  I  liad  a  long  talk  with  Dr. 
Bush  and  he  told  rie  he  dotsn't  regard  his 
report  as  more  than  an  outline  of  the  Na- 
tion's needs — and  is  he  pdnted  out  the 
philosophy  behind  t.  he  thinks,  is  Just  as 
Important  and  not  m  i  readily  apparent.  This 
philosophy  is  Important  to  an  understanding 
of  why  this  count!  |r  has  net  handled  its 
scientists  as  well  is  it  mlj^ht  have — and 
also  to  an  understai  idlng  of  how  in  the  fu- 
ture it  can  hsmdle  t  lem  better. 

Dr.  Bush  says  It  i  lust  fce  recognized  that 
when  we  went  to  wai .  two  fun<lameatal  prin- 
ciples Immediately  c  ime  into  conflict  in  the 
American  method  o:  building  a  great  army, 
as  quickly  as  possll  le.  The  first  principle 
was  that  all  draft  el  Igible  me;a  In  the  coun- 
try must  be  made  liable  to  Induction  on 
the  democratic  plan  of  no  special  privilege. 
At  the  same  time  1  he  principle  had  to  be 
set  up  that  some  m(  n — otherwise  eligible  to 
the  draft — had  to  be  deferred  for  occupations 
essential  to  the  war  fffort.  These  two  prin- 
ciples are  naturally  n  conflict.  Many  scien- 
tists believe  that  a  1  sclentL'ts — no  matter 
wtiat  their  age— If  they  were  regarded   In 


their  profession  as  useful  in  war  research — 
should  have  been  automatically  deferred. 

Yet.  as  Dr.  Bush  recognizes,  to  have  done 
this  would  have  caused  an  immediate  and 
violent  protest  In  this  country  that  scien- 
tists were  benefiting  by  an  undeserved  spe- 
cial privilege.  In  England,  scientists  were 
automatically  deferred  and  their  deferr.ient 
vas  automatically  and  placidly  accepted  by 
the  British  people.  In  America,  our  people. 
Just  don't  think  that  way.  Accordingly, 
promising  young  scientists,  medical  stu- 
dents, inventors  were  drafted — in  many  cases 
they  were  wrongly  placed  by  an  Army  place- 
ment service  that  was  naturally  overwhelmed 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  of  all 
categories  and  talents — thus,  probably 
hundreds  of  our  best  young  sclentUlc  minds 
died  on  the  field  of  battle — hundreds  more 
were  waster  and  are  still  being  wasted  In 
prosaic  Army  clerkships — and  the  Nation 
heedlessly  di-sslpated  seme  of  Its  most  prom- 
ising brain  material. 

The  American  public  that  has  never  been 
properly  educated  to  the  scientific  long  range 
point  of  view — the  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress which  has  failed  to  recognize.  Itself. 
this  point  of  view  and  educate  people  to  it 
as  other  countries  do — together  share  the 
blame  for  this  waste  as  much  as  the  Army. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  Jobs  which  the 
recommended  National  Research  Foimdatton 
could  do — If  Congress  aigrees  to  Its  estab- 
lishment— would  be  to  correct  this  point  of 
view.  That  way  it  could  make  certain  that 
this  situation  Is  not  duplicated  again  if  we 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  forced  again  to 
fight  a  war.  There  is  another  extremely  vital 
weakness  In  the  American  method  of  scien- 
tific research  for  national  defense  which  does 
not  appear  in  Dr.  Bush's  report  but  which 
is  very  close  to  the  hearts  of  future-looking 
scientists  In  this  country. 

The  men  of  science  point  out  that  In  the 
last  war — as  In  this  one — when  the  generals 
and  admirals  needed  machines  of  war  quickly 
they  turned  to  American  science  and  indus- 
try and  said  "Get  out  as  much  stuff  as  you 
can  as  quickly  as  you  can."  Most  of  our 
first  war  production  was  built  from  prewar 
specifications.  Though  frantic  attempts 
were  made  to  utilize  the  new  weapons  re- 
ported by  our  observers  abroad  and  lent  to 
us  by  our  allies — it  was  all  a  last-minute 
operation 

A  good  part  of  the  first  American  war  ma- 
terials to  come  o^  the  assembly  lines  was  out 
dated  almost  before  it  reached  the  field  of 
battle.  American  iQdustrial  and  scientific 
know-how  very  quickly  caught  up  this  un- 
fortunate gap.  The  point  the  scientists  make 
Is  that  this  gap  need  never  have  existed. 
The  first  American  weapons  to  be  produced, 
in  quantity,  could  have  Ijeen  from  the  start 
superior  to  those  of  our  enemies.  That  la 
they  could  have  been  If  there  had  existed 
In  this  country  a  constant  contract  between 
the  top  minds  of  the  armed  forces  and  the 
best  brains  of  science  and  Industry;  If  there 
existed,  at  the  same  time  some  kind  of  an 
agency — above  polities — and  quite  uncon- 
cerned with  civilian  and  military  differences 
which  constantly  In  the  lietween  war  years 
would  have  provided  a  free  exchange  of  Ideas 
between  the  military  mind  on  one  side,  and 
the  scientific  and  Indtutrial  mind  on  the 
other. 

America's  top  scientists  believe  that  since 
modern  war  weapons  are  as  rapidly  destruc- 
tive as  they  have  proved — and  since  they 
give  every  promise  of  being  able  to  strike 
even  more  quickly  and  devastatlngly  than 
they  do  today — that  it  is  Imperative  to  the 
safety  of  our  country  that  such  an  agency  be 
set  up  Immediately. 

The  top  military  minds  have  also  tended 
to  see  the  weapons  of  the  future  In  the 
terms  of  the  weapons  of  the  past.  The  rapid 
rate  of  development  of  far  ranging  and  de- 
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ttrtictlve  modem  weapons  In  this  war  Indi- 
cates that  if  there  be  anotht^r  world  war  It 
may  be  fought  with  weapons  and  along  lines 
that  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  Eirman  of  today 
might  think  Inconceivable.  It  Is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  the  generals  and  adm  rals  to  say  that 
they  are  incapable  of  visualizing  the  scien- 
tific changes  of  the  future  vhich  can  make 
obsolete  aU  the  modern  technique  of  war. 
After  all,  it's  not  the  business  of  military 
men  to  be  visionary  sclent  sts.  It's  their 
business  rather  to  put  to  the  best  use  the 
weapons  produced  by  the  scientists  and  also 
to  adapt  their  tactics  to  the  changing  needs 
of  modern  war. 

It's  the  business  of  the  scientists  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  inventions  In  other  countries 
which  might  make  our  own  military  weap- 
ons Inadequate.  It's  the  builness  cf  Ameri- 
can industry  then  to  make  the  needed  weap- 
ons. Since  the  scientists  ht  ven't  the  same 
access  to  the  changes  in  military  weapons 
that  the  military  intelligent:  service  Is  sup- 
posed to  have,  the  men  of  faience  can't  do 
the  Job  they  must,  unless  tl.e  military  keep 
them  fully  Informed. 

This  complex  pattern  of  information,  in- 
vention, and  ultimately  production — in  the 
field  of  national  defense — if  completely  In- 
terdependent. Unless  all  three — the  Ameri- 
can military,  the  scientists,  and  the  indus- 
trialists— keep  in  constant  and  intelligent 
touch,  the  one  with  the  otfer,  our  country 
could  be  caught  badly  off  buse  In  a  possible 
future  war. 

The  best  minds  among  ou  •  men  of  science 
believe  the  establishment  of  such  an  Ameri- 
can defense  council  Is  lmpe:'atlve  to  Ameri- 
ca's security.  The  vision  cf  the  scientists 
deserves  the  most  carefiJ  examination. 
Without  such  an  agency  ou.-  fortunate  geo- 
graphical position  and  our  vast  industrial 
and  manpower  resources  ma/  not  be  able  to 
come  into  operation  in  tin  e  to  save  us  If 
there  is  ever  another  war. 


Tributes  to  Claude  M.  Dean,  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Coui  of  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  R:i»tARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or  VXKGINU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  fNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  26  Regulative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9)    1945 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  tributes  which 
were  paid  by  Senior  Circui ;  Judge  John  J. 
Parker  and  United  States  District  Judge 
Harry  E.  Watkins  at  Hot  Springs.  Va.. 
on  June  8,  1945,  respecting  the  service 
rendered  by  Hon.  Claude  M.  Daan,  clerk 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Knowing  Mr.  Dean  as  I  <Io,  I  believe  he 
Is  worthy  of  everything  that  was  said 
with  reference  to  his  50  y?ars  of  service 
in  the  United  States  court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tributes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Judge  Pabkxs.  A  century  la  a  long  time. 
There  have  been  less  than  2)  of  them  since 
the  birth  of  the  Savior.  A  talf  a  century  la 
a  long  time.  It  represents  Just  about  the 
average  span  of  hiunan  life.  At  this  confer- 
ence we  note  that  the  clerk  of  our  circuit 
court  of  appeals  Is  rounding  out  a  half  a 
century  of  faithful  and  efHcient  service:  and 
it  is  fitting  that  we  Uke  notice  of  the  service 
that  he  has  rendered. 


The  administration  of  justice  involves  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  work  of  the  Judge. 
The  clerks,  the  marshals,  and  the  attorneys 
all  have  an  Important  part  in  it;  and  Justice 
will  not  be  properly  administered  unless  all 
do  their  duty  In  a  fine  and  high  way.  As 
Lord  Bacon  has  said: 

"The  place  of  Justice  Is  a  hallowed  place, 
and  therefore,  not  only  the  bench  but  the 
footplece  and  precincts  and  purprlse  thereof 
ought  to  be  preserved  without  scandal  or 
corruption." 

For  50  years  Claude  Dean  has  served  In  the 
clerk's  cfHce  faithfully,  courteously,  and  effi- 
ciently. He  has  kept  the  records  properly 
and  neatly  and  has  honestly  handled  the 
funds  passing  through  the  office,  so  that  no 
breath  of  6Cai:dal  or  suspicion  has  attached 
to  It.  He  has  guided  counsel  in  the  details 
of  procedure  with  which  they  were  not  fa- 
miliar. With  his  long  experience,  his  atten- 
tion to  what  is  taking  place  In  the  present 
and  his  recollection  of  what  has  gone  bsfore 
In  the  court,  he  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  Judges,  To  quote  again  from  Lord 
Bacon : 

"An  ancient  clerk,  skilful  In  precedents, 
wary  In  proceedings  and  understant'lng  In 
the  business  of  the  court.  Is  an  excellent 
finger  of  a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point 
the  way  to  the  judge  himself." 

I  ask  Judge  Harry  E.  Watkins,  in  behalf 
of  a'l  the  Judges  of  the  circuit,  to  present 
to  Mr.  Dean  a  token  of  their  affection  and 
esteem . 

Judge  Watkiks.  Judge  Parker,  members, 
and  guests  of  the  conference,  it  is  quite 
customary  to  felicitate  a  man  upon  his  ap- 
pointment to  office,  and  rlghtl^  so.  for  he 
needs  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  his 
associates.  But  the  man  who  most  deserves 
this  evidence  of  appreciation  and  kind  re- 
gard Is  the  one  who  has  satisfactorily  filled 
the  position,  has  done  his  work  well,  and 
has  won  the  estevn  and  respect  of  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  him. 

Hon.  Claude  M.  Dean,  the  esteemed  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Is  this  year 
celebrating  his  fiftieth  anniversary  as  clerk 
of  the  court.  In  1895  he  became  a  deputy 
clerk,  and  since  1917  has  served  continuously 
as  the  clerk  of  that  court.  He  has  served 
under  48  circuit  and  district  Judges  and  un- 
der 5  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  table  before  me  is  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  yellow  roses.  Attached  thereto 
is  a  card  bearing  the  following  inscription: 

"Congratulations  to  Claude  M.  Dean,  in 
recognition  of  50  years  of  service. 

"Federal  Cleeks  Association." 

(Deputy  Clerk  Hi.  Williams  bands  flowers 
to  Mr.  Dean.) 

In  my  hands  I  hold  a  t>eautlf  ul  watch,  upon 
the  t>ack  of  which  there  Is  the  following  In- 
scription : 

'To  Claude  M.  Dean,  from  United  States 
Judges,  fourth  circuit.  In  recognition  of  loyal 
service — 1895-1945 ." 

Mr.  Dean,  this  watch  carries  with  it  many 
timely  suggestions.  It  is  of  gold — not  gold 
in  its  purest  sense,  because  nothing  durable 
could  be  fashioned  out  of  so  soft  a  metal. 
It  contains,  therefore,  sufficient  alloy  to 
help  you  withstand  the  hard  knoclu  of  life. 

It  Is  Jeweled.  That  means  that  hidden 
away  from  public  gaze,  like  the  innermost 
parts  of  your  heart  and  mind,  are  those 
tiny,  precious  jewels,  symbolic  of  your  pa- 
tience, friendliness,  and  kindness  which,  dur- 
ing these  many  years  have  prevented  wear 
and  tear  and  have  Insured  endurance  of  the 
many  friendships  you  have  made. 

Underneath  the  polished  surface  of  this 
watch  are  wheels,  and  steel  of  strongest 
metal.  Upon  these  we  depend  for  service 
and  accuracy.  This  suggests  to  us  that  you 
have  given  that  same  degree  of  service  and 
accuracy  in  keeping  the  records  of  the  circuit 
court  and  of  this  Judicial  conference. 

This  gift  not  only  signifies  that  you  have 
been  honored  by  ;ouc  associates  and  have 


risen  high  In  their  esteem,  but  Indicates 
that  you  have  rendered  golden  »ervlce  to 
our  courts.  We  have  enjoyed  the  yeaca  of 
close  association  with  you.  We  have  re- 
spected yotir  ability,  and  marveled  at  your 
Industry. 

In  behalf  of  both  the  circuit  and  district 
Judges  of  this  conference,  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you  this  gold  watch  as  an  ex- 
pression of  our  Joy  in  yotir  achievements, 
our  hearty  congratulations,  and  our  sincere 
good  wishes.  We  hope  that  you  will  carry 
it  regularly  in  future  years,  that  It  may 
remind  you  every  minute  of  every  day  of 
our  high  respect  and  esteem. 


Matual  Houcici^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9) ,  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th»  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  on  the  subject  of  mutual  hous- 
ing, by  Mr.  John  Carson,  director  of 
the  Washington  oflBce  of  the  CooperaMve 
League.  For  many  years  Mr.  Carson  has 
been  an  authority  on  cooperatives,  and 
I  feel  that  his  views  on  mutual  housing 
merit  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THX  COOPnUTIVE  LtACtTl 

or  THE  United  States  of  Aukrica, 

Washington.  D.  C,  May  15.  1945. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wacner. 

Senate   Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  have  your  letter  of  recent 
date  in  which  you  express  Interest  in  the 
testimony  I  gave  to  the  Senate  Postwar  Sub- 
committee on  Housiiig  and  In  which  you  ask 
for  further  information  relative  to  my  argu- 
ment in  l>ehalf  of  the  mutual  housing  plan. 

I  assure  you  that  I  was  not  playing  with 
words  when  I  told  the  subcommittee  that 
the  mutual  housing  plan  offered  to  us 
another  R£A  plan  which  would  be  most  ef- 
fective In  attacking  ouc  housing  problem  in 
cities  and  in  rural  areas.  Incidentally.  I 
think  we  have  had  developed  for  us  In  the 
R£A  experiment  a  method  for  the  building 
of  the  soundest  credit  machinery  that  has 
been  devised.  It  can  be  applied  to  housing 
and  it  can  be  applied  to  problems  In  other 
fields.  I  am  Just  mentioning  that  fact  and 
emphasizing  it  here  because  I  notice  that 
Senators  are  Ijecomlng  concerned,  as  they 
should  be.  about  the  debt  problem  and  all 
of  Its  Implications.  When  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  begins  its 
hearings  on  housing  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  appear  and  present  some  facts  and 
opinions  relative  to  housing  and  to  the  debt 
problem. 

Our  cooperatives,  those  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cooperative  League.  United 
States  of  America,  are  consumer  cooperative 
organizations.  They  are  public  In  nature  be- 
cause everyone  Is  a  consumer  and  every  con- 
sumer Is  Invited  to  become  a  member-owner 
of  a  cooperative  organization.  They  are 
open-membership  organizations  and  there 
can  be  no  restriction  Imposed  against  others 
because  of  class  or  creed  or  race.  The  Swiss 
have  a  saying  that  "consumer  cooperatives 
incarnate  the  public  Interest,"  and  they  <lo 
Just   that.     Therefore,   In  appearing   before 
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the  Senate  oommlttee.  the  representatives  of 
the  League  are  compelled  to  represent  the 
public  Interest.  I  hope  I  Jxistlfled  that  trust 
In  thu  Instance  and  tbat  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so  whenever  appearing  before  Congress. 

I  wajB  concerned,  apeclflcally.  with  the 
mutual  lywmg  plan  in  the  testimony  I  gave 
but  I  waa  intereatad  alao  In  other  phases  of 
the  problem.  I  endeavored  to  present  testi- 
mony In  support  of  the  following  proposals: 

1.  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
inlntstratlon  Ac.  to  Induce  the  administra- 
tors of  FHA  In  regional  offices  and  In  the 
national  office  not  to  discriminate  against  co- 
operative housing  projects. 

2.  Establishment  in  the  National  Housing 
Agency  of  a  Mutual  Hovising  Administration 
with  rank  eqtial  to  that  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  the  Public  Housing 
Administration,  and  the  grant  of  authority 
to  MRA  to  encourage  mutual  housing  proj- 
ects In  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
^pMHriatlve-profit.  housing  projects  are  en- 
•oamscd  through  FHA. 

3.  Amendment  of  the  laws,  if  that  is  neces- 
sary, to  compel  FHA  and  the  proposed  MHA 
to  reduce  the  Interest  rates  on  mortgages 
Vbleta  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government,  or 
mart§tifm  given  by  the  Government,  so  that 
no  profit  will  be  made  on  loans  for  housing. 
These  loans  should  equal  only  the  cost  of  the 
Monty  to  the  Government  plus  the  small  ad- 
mlalatratlve  cost. 

Because  there  seems  to  be  a  woeful  lack  of 
Interest  in  the  rural  housing  problem.  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  we  are  concerned 
with  rural  housuig  also.  If  we  are  Interested 
In  the  lmF>rovement  of  agriculture  and  of 
farm  life,  we  must  be  concerned  about  the 
Improvement  of  the  home.  Millions  of  farm 
families  are  member  owners  of  the  Cooper- 
ative League  U  S.  A.  The  mutual  housing 
plan  can  be  applied  to  farms  Just  as  it  can  be 
used  In  the  cittea. 

I  with,  Senator,  that  I  could  escape  from 
the  depression  I  had  from  listening  to  much 
of  the  teatiniony  given  to  the  subcommittee. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  only  the  representatives 
of  national  housing  arganizations  which  are 
interested  In  'slum  clearance"  and  In  "public 
housln;;"  and  the  representatives  of  the  or- 
ganizations of  labor  had  interest  In  a  sound 
or  true  public  interest  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. They  were  concerned  with  the  social 
questions  involved  and  with  serving  the  com- 
mon good  Other  witnesses.  It  seemed  to  me, 
had  a  primary  and  a  controlling  interest  in 
•"adequate  return  on  investments"  and  in 
"sound  business  principles."  which  was  Inter- 
preted to  mean  "adequate  profits '  for  the 
enterprise. 

Our  cooperatives  will  support  every  appli- 
cation of  sound  business  principles  to  this 
and  to  every  other  problem.  We  begin  with 
the  sounde.'t  of  all  bxislness  principles,  the 
avoidance  of  credit  In  every  degree  possible. 
But  we  know  from  experience  that  the  sound- 
est of  bxislness  principles  have  their  roots 
deep  in  the  ccounon  good  and  that  we  mtist 
approach  this  problem  through  thinking, 
firstly,  of  the  common  good  and  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  thereafter  of  "proflts  " 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony.  I  wanted 
to  find  some  method  for  presenting  all-im- 
portant questions  to  many  of  the  witnesses, 
more  than  to  the  committee.  I  might  sum 
them  up  here,  as  follows  : 

How  can  we  expect  to  maintain  and  de- 
velop the  strength  of  our  society  and  our 
country  unless  we  promote  the  welfare  of 
family  life  through  Insuring  to  our  people 
every  rea.<onable  opportunity  to  have  ade- 
quate hou:iing  facilities? 

How  are  we  going  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  family  unless  wa 
subordinate  our  Interest  In  "profits  from 
housing"  and  "financial  Investments  in  hous- 
ing" to  the  common  good  or  the  social  equa- 
tions In  housing? 

How  can  we  hope  to  develop  a  society  of 
freemen,  and  hence  make  democracy  pos- 
sible, unless  we  enter  upon  an  incessant  war 
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were  encouraging  other  organizations,  to 
participate  in  the  REA  program.  The  result 
Is  history  now.  It  Is  that  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  money  loaned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  more  than  95  percent  of  the  lines 
constructed  and  the  service  given,  was  given 
through  cooperative  organizations.  There  is, 
I  think,  a  lesson  In  this — and  I  tried  to  em- 
phasize that  point  In  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee.  The  lesson  Is  that  If  we  can 
escape  from  th3  absurd  assumption  that  we 
can  solve  these  problems  for  the  people,  and 
devote  our  energy  to  the  development  of 
methods  which  will  free  the  people  to  help 
themselves — and  to  help  themselves  without 
bowing  to  those  who  would  exploit  them — 
they  will  solve  their  problems. 

The  mutual  housing  program  offers  us  a 
method  of  attacking  the  housing  problem 
such  as  we  stumbled  onto  in  developing  the 
REA  program.  Through  the  mutual  housing 
program,  we  would  permit  and  encoiuage  the 
people  to  organize  their  own  associations 
democratically,  to  organize  associations  which 
would  give  our  Government  through  them 
much  of  the  benefit  of  the  old  town  meeting. 
These  associations  would  be  encouraged  to 
assume  the  burden  of  developing  their  hous- 
ing programs  and  their  housing  plans  in  as- 
sociation with  Government  officials  who 
would  have  responsibility  for  providing  the 
credit  through  which  the  programs  could 
be  developed.  The  associations  and  their 
members  would  then  have  the  responsibility 
for  managing  the  development,  and  under  a 
plan  whereby  they  would  begin  to  acquire 
ownership  as  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
paid  a  rental  charge  which  would  pay  Inter- 
est on  the  Government  loan,  the  cost  of  man- 
agement, depreciation  charges,  and  also  re- 
tire the  Government's  Investment. 

That  is  exactly  your  REA  plan  for  rural 
electrification. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  there  are  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  our  people  who  are 
either  going  to  do  without  houses  or  who 
are  going  to  get  housing  facilities  through 
some  forth  of  assistance  from  Government. 
Many  are  going  to  get  housing  facilities 
througn  what  are  known  as  housing  authori- 
ties and  what  Is  known  as  public  housing. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  our  people  who 
have  yearly  Incomes  so  low  that  they  cannot 
acquire  houses  or  housing  facilities  without 
public  assistance.  Certainly  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  those  who  have  been  bled  white 
and  beaten  down  In  this  ruthless  economic 
order  and  who  cannot  now  pay  for  decent 
housing.  We  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
every  reasonable  assurance  of  adequate  hous- 
ing to  these  people.  We,  Incidentally,  will 
help  and  protect  ourselves  when  we  do  so. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  public  housing.  We 
favor  it  where  It  is  necessary.  We  are  urging 
that  the  mutual  housing  program  shall  be 
adopted,  also. 

The  mutual  housing  program  Is  not  an 
experiment.  It  was  the  program  which  was 
used  In  other  countries,  and  used  most  suc- 
cessfully. It  has  already  demonstrated  its 
efficacy  in  this  country,  whve  mutual  hous- 
ing developments  are  being  managed  at  a 
cost  far  less  than  the  cost  of  other  housing 
developments.  In  the  Walnut  Groves  Mu- 
tual Housing  Development  In  South  Bend, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  a 
house  is  only  $5.19  a  month.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  in  the  Green- 
mount  Mutual  Housing  Development  In  Day- 
ton is  approximately  $5.14.  That  low  cost  of 
management  and  operation  Is  achieved  be- 
cause the  people  have  organized  to  asstune 
complete  responsibility  for  their  houses. 
They  are  watchful  against  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. Incidentally,  they  are  thus 
building  the  fine  character  of  responsibility 
which  we  must  encourage  if  our  democracy 
Is  to  survive.  If  anyone  can  offer  any  ob- 
jection to  the  mutual  housing  program,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  objection  Is. 

I  proposed  to  your  subcommittee  that  we 
Should  establish  a  Mutual  Housing  Admin- 
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Istratlon  In  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
and  give  to  It  a  rank  compara  3le  to  that  had 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Adm:  nistratlon  and 
the  Public  Housing  Administration.  We 
must  do  that  and  place  the  responsibility 
upon  a  distinct  admlnistrativ ;  group  if  mu- 
tual housing  is  to  succeed.  We  know,  from 
experience,  that  the  mutual  housing  pro- 
gram must  have  the  supervision  of  people 
who  are  responsible  for  It,  and  It  alone. 
We  know  that  it  cannot  ht'  administered 
successfully  through  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  or  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. We  know.  In  short,  that  there 
must  be  a  Mutual  Housing  ^Vdmlnlstration 
established  If  we  are  to  be  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  iropoeal.  Let 
us  fix  specific  responsibility  on  one  adminis- 
trative group  for  this  spetlfic  plan  for 
housing. 

I  think  that  anyone  who  will  study  the 
housing  problem  as  It  concerns  all  of  our 
people  with  Incomes  of  $2,500  i.nd  less  a  year, 
and  perhaps  even  for  people  with  Incomes 
up  to  $3.0C0  a  year,  will  have  to  admit  that 
we  must  have  a  plan  which  will  provide  for  a 
source  of  credit  from  the  pub:ic,  or  through 
public  assistance.  We  may  rot  need  Gov- 
ernment funds  We  may  develop  this  mu- 
tual housing  program  througli  a  guarantee 
of  mortgages,  an<J  thus  mak(^  the  projects 
available  for  private  credit  wMch  would  be 
offered  If  the  mortgages  werj  guaranteed. 
But,  however  It  Is  done,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  have  public  assistance — Just  as  we  have  it 
through  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  tnrough  the  Public  Hotulng  Adminis- 
tration. I  think  that  everyone  Interested  In 
democracy  will  be  very  friendly  to  a  pro- 
posal which  offers  what  the  mutual  housing 
proposal  offers,  f.nd  that  Is  a  proposal  which 
establishes  responsibility  directly  with  and 
In  the  people  concerned,  and  keeps  that  re- 
Bponsibiltty  centered  there,  and  encourages 
and  inspires  the  people  to  as^ucie  the  respon- 
sibility. 

I  am  grateful  for  your  Inquiry  and  hope 
that  you  will  help  us  In  getting  considera- 
tion for  our  proposal  to  have  mortgages  on 
cooperative  housing  projects  eligible  for 
guarantee  by  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, and  also  will  assist  In  having  this  mu- 
tual housing  program  explored  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Sincerely  yours. 
\  John  (^abson. 

Director,  Washinffton  Offce,  the  Co- 
operative  League  of  '.he  United 
States  of  America. 


The  Flag  of  Liberation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

OP  MAIKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNnED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  26  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment dealing  with  the  flag  of  liberation, 
together  with  letters  and  newspaper 
comment  on  the  ssune  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to,  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THK   FLAG    Of   UBEBATION 

This  Is  the  story  of  the  American  flag 
which  flew  over  the  Capitol  on  the  day  that 
the  United  States  declared  a  sUte  of  war 
to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 


This  same  flag  flew  over  the  Capitol  when 
the  United  States  took  the  same  action 
against  Germany  and  Italy. 

Since  then  the  Sag  flew  on  July  4.  1944, 
over  Rome;  It  was  taken  to  Algiers.  Casa- 
blanca, and  other  places  by  the  late  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  On  July  20,  1945,  Presi- 
dent Truman  raised  this  same  historic  flag 
over  Berlin. 

The  story  of  how  the  flag  was  acquired  by 
Maury  Maverick  Is  told  here  along  with  affi- 
davits identifying  the  flag.  The  flag  now  is 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  lieing  given 
to  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  now  is 
In  the  care  of  President  Truman. 

This  flag — so  proud  In  war — shall  become  a 
symbol  of  a  nation  united  for  peace.  It  may 
truly  be  called  the  flag  of  liberation. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1945. 

Concerning  flag  flown  over  Berlin  on  July 
20  by  President  Truman. 

Concerning  this,  the  news  referred  to  this 
as  Maury  Maverick's  flag.  It  is  not  mine.  I 
did  get  the  original  flag.  However,  I  ve 
It  to  President  Roosevelt  as  trustee. 

He  accepted  It,  and  I  spoke  to  him  about 
It  twice  afterward.  He  was  very  much  In- 
terested. 

Following  Is — 

1.  The  letter  that  I  wrote  the  President; 

2.  Copies  of  his  memorandum  to  me;  and 

3.  The  affidavits  which  show  the  flag  fiew 
over  the  Capitol  when  war  was  declared 
against  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

Macet  Mavkrick, 

Bmalles  Wah  Plants  Cobpoxation. 

May  30.  1944. 
The  Honorable  the  Peksidfnt. 

The  White  House. 

Mr  DiAR  Mr.  President:  When  Pearl  Har- 
bor struck,  I  got  the  official  fiag  that  flew 
over  the  Capitol.  It  was  there  during  the 
entire  time  that  you  addressed  Congress 
for  the  declaration  of  war  against  Japan. 
Thereafter.  It  flew  all  day  on  December  11, 
1941.  when  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  Germany  and  Italy. 

This  I  treasure  very  greatly  but  I  realize 
It  should  not  be  my  personal  possession.  It 
should  be  the  possession  of  the  American 
people.  I  should  like  to  give  It  to  you,  as 
trtistee,  so  it  may  come  to  be  known  as 
the  flag  of  liberation. 

It  would  be  fine  for  our  friend  Eisenhower 
to  have  wherever  he  goes;  and  finally  when 
the  armies  of  liberation  march  under  the 
Arc  de  Tromphe  In  Paris.  Being  the  fiag 
of  liberation,  it  would  be  a  symbol  that, 
once  we  declare  war,  we  win  that  war,  also 
that  this  flag  reaUy  means  liberation. 

The  original  affidavits  about  getting  the 
flag  are  attached.    It  Is  correctly  Identified. 

This  flag  Is  of  regulation  size  and  could 
now  be  used  at  whatever  headquarters  we 
have  in  England.  Later  It  could  be  trartf- 
ferred  to  the  Continent,  and  eventually  to 
Paris  and,  I  hope,  Berlin. 

I  want  It  understood  that  I  don't  want 
any  credit.  If  there  Is  any,  I  want  you  to 
have  it.  Then  when  the  flag  has  gone 
through  Europe  and  is  returned,  I  think  it 
should  be  hung  imder  the  Dome  of  the 
Capitol  on  a  fairly  high  place,  where  for 
coming  centtules  It  will  symbolize  freedom 
and  liberty. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  health,  I  am. 
Sincerely  your  friend, 

MAtntY  MAVERICK, 

Chairman  and  General  Manager. 

The  White  HotrsE, 
Washington,  June  5.  1944. 
Memorandum  for  Hon.  Maury  Maverick: 

I  like  that  Idea  of  yours  of  the  flag  of 
liberation.  I  am  writing  to  General  Mar- 
shall and  will  let  you  know  what  he  says. 

F.  D.  B. 


The  White  Hors«. 
Washington.  June  19.  1944. 
Memorandum  for  Maury  Maverick: 
For  your  information. 

P.  D.  R, 

StrPRXMS  HEAOQI7ARTERS. 

Allied  ExPEomoNART  Force. 
Omcx  or  THE  STn>azMC  Commander, 

June  13.  1944. 
The  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear    Mr.    President:     I    have    received, 
through  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  the 
flag  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Maverick. 

I  shall  communicate  with  General  Devers 
In  the  Mediterranean  to  see  whether  he 
would  like  the  flag  to  fly  In  Rome,  say  on 
July  4.  After  that  I  hope,  one  day,  to  have 
the  honor  of  flying  It  In  one  of  the  other 
European  capitals. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  good 
health  and  with  respectful  regard. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWEK. 

Architect  or  the  Capitol, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ATFIDAVrr    OF   HON.    DA\10    LTNN,   CAPITOL 
ARCHITECT 

CriT  OF  Washington. 

District  of  Columbia,  ss: 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for 
Washington.  D.  C,  on  this  6th  day  of  Febru- 
ary A.  D.  1942.  there  appeared  David  Lynn. 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States, 
who  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposes 
and  says: 

That  on  the  afternoon  of  December  8.  1941, 
the  American  flag  which  was  then  flying  over 
the  Capitol,  which  had  been  flying  there  for 
several  weeks  and  during  the  time  President 
Roosevelt  addressed  the  Joint  Session  of 
Congress  on  that  day,  asking  them  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Japan,  and  during 
the  time  the  War  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  taken  down,  and  another 
official  flag  of  the  same  size  and  quality 
which  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Maverick  was 
flown  from  the  Capitol  in  Its  place. 

The  flag  which  was  taken  down  was  de- 
livered to  Mr.  William  B.  Blanchet,  repre- 
sentative of  Mr.  Maverick  who  was  then 
present  at  the  Capitol,  who  marked  it  for 
Identification  by  printing  the  small  letter 
"M"  In  the  double-stitched  canvas  hem,  op- 
posite the  first  star  of  the  first  row.  In 
addition  on  the  rope  hem  In  back  ol  the  flag 
opposite  the  bottom  red  and  white  Mripes, 
but  off  the  true  field  of  the  flag  these  words 
have  been  Inked  'n: 

"American  flag  owned  by  &(aury  Maverick, 
which  fiew  over  the  United  States  Capitol, 
December  8,  1941,  when  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Japan,  and  later  on  D?cem- 
ber  11.  1941,  when  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  on  Germany  and  Italy." 

During  the  morning  of  December  11,  1941. 
Mr.  Blanchet  brought  the  same  flag  to  ths 
Capitol.  This  was  the  day  on  which  the 
United  States  of  America  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Italy.  This  fiag  was  again 
flown  over  the  Capitol  over  the  east  front  by 
Sgt.  Donald  Murphy  of  the  Capitol  Police, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Blanchet.  The  flag  was 
then  returned  to  Mr.  Maverick. 
David  Ltnn, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol 

of  the  United  Sfaf^.t. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
eth   day  of   February  A.  D.   1942,  to  certify 
which  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  band 
and  affixed  my  official  seal  of  ottice. 
I  SEAL]  Astrttr  E.  Cook. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Washington,  D.  Q, 
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kmoArtj  or  mb  wnxiAM  a.  blanchct 
Cmr  or  Washimctom. 

Dtatrwt  of  ColumMa.  sa: 

Before  me.  the  undersigned  authority,  on 
thu  day.  personally  appeared  Mr.  WllUam  B. 
Bloncbet.  who.  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn, 
did  d^xJM  and  eay: 

Mj  name  Is  Willtam  B.  Blanchet.  I  am  an 
•TCistant  to  the  Honorable  Maury  Maverick. 
Washington.  D.  C 

On  December  8.  1041.  about  S  p.  m..  I  went 
to  the  United  States  Capitol.  Washington. 
D.  C.  I  contacted  Hon.  David  Lynn.  Capitol 
Architect,  and  purchased  a  new  United  States 
nag  and  sjbstltutrd  It  for  the  flag  which  was 
then  flying  over  the  east  fron  of  the  Capl> 
tol  and  which  had  been  flying  there  for  sev- 
eral  weelu.  It  was  in  very  good  condition 
but  bore  some  marks  of  the  weather,  ln> 
eluding  00*1  dust. 

The  flag  was  Uken  down  by  Mr.  0«orge 
Keller,  of  the  Capttol  Police,  and  ptnonaUf 
<<Hf«t>d  to  me  for  Mr  Maverick  It  ts  a 
WOCdtB  flag  7>,  by  14  feet  in  dimension,  mnde 
bv  the  Drttra  Flag  Co  .  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
This  flag  was  then  marked  for  idenUfleatlon 
by  myaeif  in  the  preaenc*  of  Mr.  Lynn.  I 
printed  ilM  mall  letter  "M"  In  the  double- 
•iltch«d  MavM  hem.  opposite  the  flrHt  star 
of  th#  flrst  row.  In  addition,  on  the  rope  hem 
In  back  of  the  flag  oppoalte  the  bottom  red 
and  whit*  atrlpM  but  off  the  true  fle'd  of 
the  flag  ttaew  words  h«v«  be«n  Inked  in : 

"American  flag  owned  by  Maury  Mavtrtck. 
mhiKh  a«w  ovwr  the  United  Stataa  Opltol, 
DMHMtar  t.  1941.  when  the  United  Sutea 
declared  war  on  Japan,  and  later  on  !>• 
cember  11.  IMl  when  the  United  States  de- 
dared  war  on  Germany  and  Italy." 

On  December  II.  l»41.  the  day  that  the 
Oal%ed  SUtaa  of  America  declared  war  on 
Germany  and  Italy.  I  went  to  the  United 
S:alea  CApitol  and  accompanied  Sgt  Donald 
Murphy,  of  the  Capitol  Police,  to  the  east 
front  of  the  building,  taking  the  identical 
flag  that  flfw  over  the  Capitol  on  December 
8.  1941.  Thla  flag  was  flown  during  the  day 
of  war  declaration  against  Germany  and  Italy, 
then  lowered  and  returned  to  me.  I  then 
returned  the  flag  to  Mr  Maverick 

Wrnx\i«  B.  Blanchtt. 

SutJscrlbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
6  h  day  of  February  A  D.  1942.  to  cenifv 
which  T  hare  hereunto  subscribed  my  hand 
and  affixed  my  official  seal  of  office. 

I  SEAL  I  ABTHini  E.  Cook. 

notary  f^ublie  in  and  for  Washington.  D.  C. 

amiMvrr  or  xa.  czoa^  ».  kkllsi.  cafttol 

POUCS 

CiTT  or  Washington. 

D'jtrict  of  Columbia.  $s: 
Before  me.  the  undersigned  authority,  on 
this  day.  personally  appeared.  Mr.  George  E. 
Keller,  who  after  being  by  me  duly  sworn, 
did  depoee  and  say: 

My  name  is  George  E.  Keller.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Capitol  Police.  Washington.  D.  C. 
On  Dec:?mber  8.  1941.  the  day  President 
Roosevelt  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress asking  for  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Japan,  which  Congress  then  enacted  by  Joint 
resolution.  Mr  William  B  Blanchet.  a 
repreaenutlve  of  Mr.  Maury  Maverick,  came 
to  the  Capitol  and  personallv  delivered  to 
him  the  flag  which  had  been  flying  over  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol  for  several  weeks 
and  during  the  address  of  the  President  be- 
fore the  Joint  sessior  of  Con?rts8.  and  the 
adoption  of  both  Hovises  of  the  war  resolu- 
tion. 

It  la  a  woolen  flag  7«i  by  14  feet  In  dlmen- 
■lon  made  by  the  bettra  Flag  Co..  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  The  flag  was  then  marked  for 
Identlflcatlon  by  printing  the  small  letter 
•M"  In  the  double-stitched  canvas  hem.  op- 
posite the  flrst  star  of  the  flrst  row.  In  ad- 
dition on  the  rcpe  hem  in  back  of  the  flag 
opposite  the  bottom  red  and  white  stripes. 


oirned 


but  off  the  true  flel^  of  the  flag  theee  words 
have  been  Inked  In: 

"American  flag 
which  flew  over 
Decfmber  8.   1941. 
decKired  war  on  Jadan. 
ber  11.  1941.  when  tl 
war  on  Germany 


Subecribed  and 
6th   day  of  Februaiy 
which  I  have  hereuito 
and  aaized  my  official 

I  SE.\I.  I 

Notary  Public  in  ant 


by  Maury  Maverick 

United   States  Capitol. 

.hen   the  United  States 

and  later  on  Decern - 

he  United  States  declared 

Italy." 

Geobce  E.  Kit.i.ek. 
s^om  to  before  me   this 
A.  D.   1942.  to  certify 
subscribed  my  hand 
seal  of  office. 


tht 


anl 


amoAvrr  or  mi.  d<>nalo  muhfht,  CAprroL 
loucs 


Colt  mbia 


und 


Pd 
b»k 


ai  d 


Crrr  or  WASHUfCTo* 
Dt3tnct  of 

Before  me.  the 
this   day.    personal!  r 
Murphy,  who  after 
d'd  depoee  and  say: 

My  name  ts  Donal  I 
ber  of  the  Capitol 

I  took  the  flag 
Maverick.  Identified 
cfmber   11.   1941 
front  of  the  Capitol 
war  waa  declared 

It  Is  a  woolen  fl«| 
slona.  m-^de  by  the 
delphla.  Pa.    The 
Idrntlflcetlon   by 
"M"  in  the 
p.islte  the  flrst  star 
dltlon.  on  the  rope 
opposite  the  botton 
but  off  the  true  Qelc 
were  inked  in: 

"American  flag 
wh.ch   flew  over  thd 
D?cember  8.    1941 
declared  war  on 
ber  11.  1941.  when 
war  on  Germany 

Mr.  William  B. 
Mr.  Maury  Mavericl 
then  returned  the 


srslgned  authority,  on 

appeared   Mr.   DonaM 

lelng  by  me  duly  sworn. 


Murphy.    I  am  «  mem> 
Ice.  Wftshlngtcn.  D  C. 
onging  to  Hon.  Maury 
BR  herein  shown,  on  Oe- 
flew  It  over  the  eest 
which  was  the  same  day 
agflnst  Germany  and  Italy. 
7>)  by  14  feet  in  dlmen- 
I^ttra  Flag  Co..  of  Phlla> 
ha*  bean  marked  (or 
pointing  the  raaall  letter 
canvas  hem.  op- 
of  the  flrst  row.     In  ad- 
hem  in  back  of  tlie  flag 
red  and  white  stripes, 
of  the  flag,  theee  words 


double-4  Pitched 


Japt 

Ue 
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Subscribed    and   s1?orn 
9;h   day   of  February 
vihich  I  have  hereunto 
and  a£xed  my  offlcia  1 

I  SE.\L  1  HE^f  AT 

notary  Fttblic  in  an 
My  commission 


(Prom  the  WashlngtJ) 
Berlin  Flown  Ya 


(ur 


The  American  Cai 
yesterday  eventually 
the  United  SUtes 
bol   of   liberty   for 
from  our  enemies.' 

Those  are  the  wottls 
former  Texas  Congr<  ssm 
man  of  the  Smaller 
who  owns  It. 

"When  the  Japanese 
I  was   in   a  hospital 
M?.verick   said   yaste  day 

"I  called  my  offlct 
Dave  Ljmn   (Architect 
the   next  morning 
bad  reserved  a  place 
than  a  year  before. 


WTTN 

'The   flag   was   fl 
clared   war   en   Japa^ 
back  up  there  again 
we  declared  war  on 

'Then  I  wrote 
ter.     I    told    him    I 
eventtially  hang  In 
flag  of  liberation.' 


AUTHL-K  E.  Cook, 
for  Wasfiington,  D.  C. 


oYned  by  Maury  Maverick 
United  States  Capitol. 
Mfhen   the  United   SUtes 
n.  and  later  on  Decem- 
Unlted  States  declared 
Italy." 
Blinchet,  representative  of 
accompanied  me,  and 
to  Mr.  Maverick. 
DONAXJ)  MuaPHT. 


fltg 


to  before  me  this 
A.   D.   1942.   to   certify 
subscribed  my  hand 
seal  of  office. 


S.  Thompson. 
for  Washington,  D.  C. 
January  15,  1944. 
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n  Post  of  July  21.  19 IS] 

;k  Flag  Coming  Here 

that   flew  over   Berlin 

Is  destined  to  hang  in 

Cipitol  dome  as  a  "sym- 

friends   and   respect 


of  Maury  Maverick, 

an  and  now  Chair - 

War  Plants  Corporation, 

struck  Pearl  Harbor, 
with   a  heart  attack," 


and 


and  told  them  to  see 

of  the  Capitol)   early 

remind  him  that  I 

for  the  'War  Flag'  more 

knew  war  was  coming. 

WAa    VOTXS 
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there  when  we  de- 
December   8.     It   was 
on  December  11  when 
dermany  and  Italy. 
Bldent  Roosevelt  a  let- 
would    like    to   see    It 
ixe  Capitol  dome  as  a 
symbol  ol  liberty  for 


ai 


our  friends  and  respect  from  our  enemies. 
I  asked  him  to  take  It  on  those  tripe  he 
made." 

ROOSEVELT    "UKED    IDEA" 

"The  President  wrote  back,  1  like  your  Idea 
of  the  flag  of  liberation.' 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  took  it  to  Algiers  and  Casa- 
blanca, other  places.  It  flew  over  Rome. 
\Mien  it  flies  over  Tokyo,  thafll  be  wonder- 
ful." 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  July  21.  1945 1 

UNfTED  States  Sfsks  No  Territort.  Troops 

Told  by  Truman — St.«r8  and  Stripes  Raised 

Over  Be?xin;  President  Warns  "We  Fight 

For  Peace  ' 

(By  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro) 
Berlin.  July  20.— President  Truman  told 
the  world  today  that  the  United  States  does 
not  propose  to  trade  Its  sacrifices  In  the 
bloodiest  of  wars  lor  territorial  conquest  or 
monetary  gain. 

Speaking  only  •  few  miles  from  the  former 
Kaiser's  palace  where  he  is  working  with 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  and  Oenerallaalmo 
Stalin  on  a  formula  for  preserving  Europe 
against  future  war  ht  declared  pointedly : 

"We  are  not  fighting  for  conquest.  There 
Is  not  a  piece  of  territory  or  one  Uilng  of  a 
monetary  nature  we  want  out  of  thu  w>ar," 
The  words  were  spoken  at  the  historic  oc- 
CMlon  of  the  raising  of  the  Stars  a:id  Strtpee 
over  the  capital  of  G/«rmany — our  greatest 
adversary.  Picked  Infantrymen  from  the 
Second  (Hell  on  Whsols)  Armored  Divisiuu 
then  heard  this  solemn  warning: 

"We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  fighting 
for  peace  and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind." 

This  was  Interpreted  as  an  exposition  of 
the  American  position,  not  only  as  relates  to 
present  negotiations  for  settlement  of  Eu- 
rope's age-o'.d  territorial  and  other  problems, 
but  as  new  advice  to  the  Japanese  people* 
that  the  war  in  the  Pacific  is  not  aimed  at  the 
people  themselves. 

"We  want  peace  and  we  want  to  see  the 
time  come  when  we  can  do  the  things  in 
peace  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  In  war. " 
the  gray-haired  Missourian  assured  the  vic- 
torious outfit. 

"If  we  can  put  this  tremenoous  machine 
of  ours  hich  has  made  this  victory  possible 
to  work  for  peace,  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  greatest  age  In  the  history  of  mankind. 
"That."  the  President  concluded  firmly,  "is 
what  we  propose  to  do." 

Flanked  by  War  Secretary  Stlmson.  General 
Elsenhower.  Gen  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Gen. 
George  S.  Patten,  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  b.  Clay, 
and  MaJ.  Gen.  Floyd  L.  Paiks.  the  President 
spoke  extemporaneously  for  about  2  minutes 
In  the  cobblestoned  central  court  of  what 
had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  German 
Air  Force  district  commander. 

He  had  hurried  to  the  ceremony  by  auto- 
mobile direct  from  formal  discussions  with 
Churchill  and  Stalin. 

When  the  Pre-ident  concluded,  the  historic 
fleg  which  flcw  over  the  Capitol  at  Washint^- 
ton  the  day  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  against  the  Axis  and  which  will  be 
taken  to  Tchyo  was  raised  over  the  quarters 
o!  the  American  control  forces  occupying 
Berlin. 

The  flag,  which  belongs  to  Maury  Maverick, 
of  Texas  and  Washington,  was  previously 
raised  as  a  sign  of  victory  at  Casablanca, 
Algiers,  and  Rome. 

Mr.  Truman  reminded  the  troops  It  was 
being  raised  In  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  "looking  for- 
ward to  a  better  world,  a  peaceful  world,  a 
V7orld  In  which  all  the  people  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  not  Just  a  few  at  the  top." 

Ixx)klng  well  and  slightly  heavier  than 
when  he  left  Washington  on  July  6,  the 
President  walked  about  200  yards  from  his 
automobile  to  the  ceremony. 
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President  Trtunan's  state  dinner  last  night 
for  Churchill  and  Stalin  apparently  was  a 
big  success,  climaxed  by  the  President  play- 
ing Beethoven's  Minuet  In  G  on  the  piano 
at  the  Joint  request  of  his  two  top  guests. 

An  American  sergeant  pianist,  Eugene  List, 
scored  a  complete  trltmiph  when  he  won  two 
toasts  from  Stalin  and  a  hearty  handshake 
from  Churchill.  A  violinist.  Pvt.  Stuart  Ca- 
nln.  of  the  Bronx,  shared  the  musical  honors. 

Later  Stalin  and  Truman,  speaking  through 
an  Interpreter,  talked  animatedly  over  their 
respective  preferences  for  folk  music.  At 
ChurchlU's  request.  List  played  the  Missouri 
Waltz,  theme  of  Truman's  Vice  Presidential 
campaign  and  one  of  his  old  favorites. 

Official  news  was  lacking  on  the  progrees 
of  the  Conference. 

Steady  progress  was  Indicated  by  word  that 
the  foreign  secretaries  were  going  Into  a  dally 
huddle  and  forwarding;  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  leaders  as  fast  as  they  complete 
their  study  of  the  various  phaaee  cf  the  Oon- 
Xerence. 

Tbe  Praeldent  eleo  found  time  to  Ulk  with 
Oaatral  Bradley,  who  soon  la  to  uke  over  m 
VvlWMis'  Affaire  Adminlatrntor  In  Waahlng- 
ton.  Th«7  diactneed  plans  for  modernlaini 
the  ▼tterane'  aet-up. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  July  SI.  1»43| 

WAaHiNOTON,  July  90.— The  American  ftaf 
that  flew  over  Barlln  today  la  destined  to 
hang  in  the  United  Bute*  Capitol  dome  a« 
"a  aymbol  of  liberty  for  our  trienda  and  re* 
spect  from  our  enemica." 

Tlioae  are  the  worda  of  Maury  MarerUk. 
former  Texas  Representative  and  new  chalr> 
man  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
who  owns  it.  Mr.  Maverick  told  the  atory 
of  the  flag  today. 

"When  the  Japanese  sUuck  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  was  In  a  hospital  with  a  heart  attack."  he 
related.  "I  called  my  office  and  told  them  to 
see  Dave  Lynn  (Architect  of  the  Capitol) 
early  the  next  morning  and  reminded  him 
that  I  had  reserved  a  place  for  the  'war  flag' 
more  than  a  year  ago.  I  knew  war  was 
coming. 

"My  people  took  the  flag  up  to  the  Capitol, 
saw  It  raised  and  stayed  there  on  the  roof 
all  day.  It  was  there  when  we  declared  war 
on  Japan  on  December  8.  It  was  back  up 
there  again  on  December  11  when  we  declared 
war  on  Germany  and  Italy.  I  have  five  affi- 
davits to  this. 

Then  I  wrote  Preeident  Roosevelt  a  letter. 
I  told  him  I  would  like  to  sec  it  eventually 
hang  in  the  Capitol  dome  as  a  'flag  of  libera- 
tion,' as  a  symbol  of  liberty  for  our  friends 
and  respect  from  our  enemies.  I  asked  him 
to  take  it  on  those  trips  he  made. 

"The  President  wrote  back,  'I  like  your 
Idea  of  the  flag  of  liberation.'  T  saw  him.  I 
think  it  was  at  his  last  church  service,  and  he 
told  me.  This  flag  idea  is  working  out  all 
right  and  I  want  it  to  go  on.' 

"President  Truman  is  the  man  with  Just 
the  manhood  and  guts  to  see  that  it  does  go 
on." 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  July  21,  1945] 

Maverick  Tells  Stort  Behind  Famed  UNnxD 

Statzs  Flao 

Washington.  July  20. — The  American  flag 
that  flew  over  Berlin  today  eventually  Is 
destined  to  hang  In  the  United  States  Capitol 
dome  as  "a  symbol  of  liberty  for  our  friends 
and  respect  from  our  enemies." 

Those  are  the  words  of  Maury  Maverick, 
former  Texas  Representative  and  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
who  owns  it. 

Here  is  the  story  bohlnd  it  as  told  by 
Maverick : 

"When  the  Japanese  struck  Pearl  Harbor 
I  was  In  a  hospital  with  a  heart  attack. 

"I  called  my  office  and  told  them  to  see 
Dave  Lynn,  Architect  at  the  Capitol,  early  the 


next  morning  and  remind  him  that  I  had 
reserved  a  place  for  the  war  flag  more  than 
a  year  ago.    I  knew  war  was  coming. 

tOOSEVXLT  LIKXD  IDXA 

"My  people  took  the  flag  up  to  the  Capitol, 
saw  it  raised. 

"Then  I  wrote  President  Roosevelt.  I  told 
him  I  would  lilte  to  see  it  eventtially  hang  in 
the  Capitol  dcone  as  a  flag  of  liberation,  as  a 
symbol  of  Liberty  for  our  friends  and  retpect 
from  cur  enemies.  I  asked  him  to  take  it  on 
these  trips  he  made. 

"The  President  wrote  back:  1  like  your 
idea  of  the  flag  of  liberation.'  I  saw  him.  I 
think  It  was  at  his  last  chiu'ch  service,  and 
he  told  me  'this  flag  idea  is  working  out  all 
right  and  I  want  it  to  go  on.' 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  took  it  to  Algiers  and  Casa- 
blanca, other  places.  It  flew  over  Rome. 
When  It  flies  over  Tokyo  that'll  be  won- 
derful." 


Pint  Fr««^m  for  Scrrtcemei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Muaissipri 

IN  TOT  HOimS  OP  RKPFBSBNTATI718 

Tuesday,  June  26. 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday President  Truman  told  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  Portland.  Oreg., 
hospital  that  "we  are  going  to  try  to  Rive 
the  veterans  the  treatment  to  which  they 
are  entitled." 

I  agree  with  that  sentiment,  as  every 
other  patriotic  American  does.  One  of 
our  first  duties  is  to  see  that  these  ex- 
servicemen  enjoy  the  first  freedom,  that 
is,  the  freedom  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread  without  paying  tribute  to  anyone. 

While  these  strikes  in  the  war  indus- 
tries are  continuing  throughout  the 
country,  men  who  wore  the  uniform  are 
being  denied  the  right  to  work  without 
paying  tribute. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  n  in  Inglewood, 
Calif.,  in  which  he  says: 

The  bill  that  you  have  proposed  in  the 
Hoiiss  on  reemployment  of  veterans,  with  or 
without  the  necessity  of  Joining  a  union,  has 
more  support  than  perhaps  you  know.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislation— and  for  a 
veteran  it  is  a  guaranty  of  his  American 
rights — mainly  to  Join  a  union  or  not,  de- 
pending on  his  own  desire. 

In  this  district,  the  Los  Angeles  section. 
you'U  find  that  unions  have  become  eo  power- 
ful that  they  try  to  "boss"  management.  I 
can  cite  you  several  cases.  In  fact,  the  team- 
sters brought  preEsure  against  my  company 
because  I  wouldn't  Join  their  group.  To  have 
done  so  would  have  penalized  me  in  a  lower 
classification,  a  cut  in  wages,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  »3  per  month  dues.  I  bslleve  it  la 
my  inalienable  right  as  a  clttaen  to  choose 
whether  to  belong  or  not.  As  a  veteran  of  this 
war  I  t>elieve  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  front 
lines  need  some  courageous  Conprrssman  to 
protect  their  interest  and  their  rights. 

If  in  the  House  you  have  some  Memljers 
who  try  to  disruade  you  on  the  grounds  ttiat 
the  veterans  and  soldiers  don't  want  this  law, 
I  dare  them  to  have  the  soldiers'  newspaper 
take  a  poll  on  the  subject,  the  Tank,  which 
would  cinch  the  argument.  Frankly  the  boys 
overseas  are  fed  up  with  unions  and  the  way 
and  manner  they  operate.    Ask  any  of  them. 


Stick  to  your  guns,  sir;  you  have  hit  on  a 
natural,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  the 
support  of  all  the  soldier  boys.  I  sincerely 
trust  you  light  your  biU  through — you  and  I 
both  know  what  otistacles  and  influence  you 
would  have  to  buck — but  as  an  American, 
you'll  do  it. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  labor  unions  with- 
in their  legitimate  spheres,  but  when  one 
of  them  degenerates  into  a  racket,  or 
permits  any  of  its  representatives  to  do 
so,  then  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

We  must  protect  the  rights  of  these  ex- 
servicemen  to  work  for  a  living  without 
paying  tribute  to  anyone,  whether  he  be 
an  employer,  a  politician,  or  a  pretended 
representative,  or  a  misrei»'esent«tlve  of 
a  labor  union. 

While  we  are  proposing  to  carry  the 
"four  freedoms"  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
let  us  maintain  this  first  and  most  sacred 
freedom  for  our  own  people,  and  especi- 
ally for  our  ex-servicemen — tho  freedom 
to  work  for  their  dally  bread  without  pay- 
ing tribute. 


Trantoccan  Air  Transport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  conmcTTCCT 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  26  (lecrislative  day  of 

Monday.  July  9) .  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Courant  under  date 
of  July  14.  1945,  entitled  "Transocean 
Air  Transport." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccwd,  as  follows: 

TRANSOCEAN    AIR  TRANSPORT 

With  the  approval  of  President  Truman 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  author- 
ized three  commercial  air-transport  com- 
panies of  recognized  financial  responsibility 
and  experience  to  operate  routes  over  the 
North  Atlantic.  Ths  certificates  of  authori- 
zation are  limited  to  7  years,  after  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  review  the  records  of  the 
companies  as  to  service  and  compliance  with 
necessary  regulations.  In  fact,  civU  aviation 
l>etween  nations  must  be  fitted  into  the 
agreements  reached  at  the  international  con- 
ference on  aviation  held  in  Chicago  early 
last  yeaj-. 

Whether  or  not  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board  Jumped  the  gun  on  Congress,  before 
which  is  pending  in  committee  the  McCar- 
ran  bill  establishing  a  single  air  service  for 
trans- Atlantic  travel,  is  of  little  consequence. 
The  issue  boils  down  to  a  choice  between 
the  CAB'S  plan  and  the  McCarran  proposal, 
between  the  deElrabllity  of  more  than  one 
line  in  operation,  or  Just  one  under  special 
enactment  by  Congress.  In  either  case  the 
Government  will  reUln  regulatory  power, 
and  preecribe  certain  minimum  standards  aa 
It  docs  for  all  common  carriers. 

The  McCarran  plan,  embodying  what  is 
commonly  designated  the  "chosen-instru- 
ment policy"  iB  unique  in  that  it  would  set 
op  a  bUllon-dollar  corporation  whose  stock 
would  be  subscribed  by  existing  commer- 
cial air  transport  companies.  Mr.  McCarr&n 
Insists  that  this  would  not  constitute  a 
monopoly,    and    that    behind    this    unifled 
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■y>t«in  Jointly  otmed  by  th«  companies 
would  b«  'nbe  power  and  force  of  the  Oot- 
ernmcnt  of  the  United  States."  Also  a  new 
agency,  the  Civil  Aviation  Authority  would 
b«  create  w.th  power  to  fU  rates,  prescribs 
routes,  the  types  of  planes  to  t>e  used,  and 
types  of  service  to  be  rendered,  all  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  powers  relating  to  safety 
devices  and  tralQc  rules.  The  chosen  Instru- 
nwnt  would  be  known  as  the  All-American 
Flag  Line.  All  of  this  adds  up  to  either  the 
*^ltlMrUig  band  of  monopoly"  despite  the 
Benator'a  protestation  to  the  contrary,  or  to 
tlM  Mlghttng  band  of  Government  in  busi- 


It  is  argued  by  the  proponents  of  this 
scheme  that  the  type  of  competition  in  the 
international  transport  field  demands 
some  such  Oovernment-sponsored  com- 
pany— violating,  as  all  but  two  of  the  air- 
transport companies  have  pointed  out.  the 
bade  principles  of  American  "free  and  open 
campttltion"  and  "private  ownership  and 
management."  The  opposition  to  the  Mc- 
Caixan  scheme  points  out  that  American 
Inventive  genius,  spurred  by  competitive 
forces,  licked  the  world  in  the  production 
of  automobiles,  and  that  under  the  same 
conditions  commercial  aviation  will  be  able 
to  hold  its  own  with  foreign  companies. 
In  fact,  as  the  dissenting  companies  assert, 
"the  proposed  legislation  would  destroy  the 
▼ery  principles  that  have  built  this  great 
air-transport  system  that  has  proved  so 
valuable  in  war." 

Following  the  CAB's  announcement  of  the 
issuance  of  permits  to  three  companies,  the 
Montreal  Gazette  extolled  the  virtues  of  that 
policy  in  contrEst  with  Canada's  "closed  air" 
policy  of  exclusive  state  monopoly.  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines  parallels  closely  the  chosen 
instrument  of  the  McCarran  bill.  The  Ga- 
sette  sees  the  triple-choice  American  serv- 
ices constantly  spurred  by  competitive  ri- 
valry to  maintain  a  high  degree  of  efBclency, 
to  Improve  service  and  to  reduce  costs." 
But  In  Canada  there  will  be  no  such  spur. 
In  the  long  run  the  Canadian  line  will  suffer. 
losing  some  travel  to  the  United  States  lines. 

If  the  time  should  come  when  our  inter- 
national air  transport  is  endangered  by  sub- 
sidised forrt^n  lines,  even  something  more 
than  the  McCarran  plan  will  then  he  re- 
aulred.  Until  then,  we  should  reject  a 
"dosed  air"  or  "chosen  instrument"  policy. 


Stateneent  by  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Tbomas,  of 
Utah,  on  Raituif  tbe  Minimum  Wage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  27  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  me  giving  reasons 
why  the  Congress  should  enact  S.  1349, 
amending  the  Thomas-Norton  P^ir  La- 
bor Standards  Act  by  raising  the  mini- 
mum  wage  from  40  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

Economists  are  In  general  agreement  that 
the  key  to  full  production  and  employment 
la  a  high  and  sustained  level  of  consumer 
purchasing  power.  There  is  also  substantial 
agreement  that  If  w«  are  to  provide  produc- 
Uft  Jobs  for  all  who  seek  employment  in  the 
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will  go  far  toward  bolstering  the  economy 
against  the  downward  pressures,  the  evi- 
dences of  which  I  have  Just  cited,  and  which 
will  become  ever  greater  from  now  on. 

What  this  bill  will  do  is  provide  a  firm 
foundation  lor  the  wage  structure  of  AmerU 
can  Industry  which,  promptly  adopted,  will 
In  Itself  go  far  toward  counteracting  the  de- 
flationary forces  Inherent  In  the  process  of  re- 
conversion to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Most  people  are  agreed  on  the  social  de- 
sirability of  higher  wages,  provided  we  can 
afford  them  and  provided  they  will  not  be 
nullified  by  higher  prices.  There  are  a 
number  of  signs  which  indicate  that  wages 
can  be  raised  substantially  without  at  the 
same  time  setting  off  a  round  of  price  In- 
creases. For  one  thing,  the  reduction  in 
weekly  hours  of  work  as  Industries  return  to 
peacetime  operations  will  mean  billions  of 
dollars  in  savings  to  employers  in  the  form 
of  premiums  now  paid  out  for  overtime  work. 

Another  factor  is  labor  productivity,  which 
has  been  rising  steadily  throughout  the  war. 
If  our  experience  after  the  last  war  is  re- 
peated, as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  will  be 
the  case,  labor  productivity  will  continue 
to  Increase,  and  with  much  greater  rapidity, 
as  the  technological  progress  achieved  during 
the  war  Is  adapted  to  the  processes  of  civilian 
Industry. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
prices  have  risen  much  more  than  wages  dur- 
ing the  war  period  and  that  It  Is  this  gap 
which  Is  In  large  part  responsible  for  the 
record-breaking  profits  of  industry,  which 
last  year  reached  almost  $25,000,000,000  be- 
fore taxes  and  $10,000,000,000  after  taxes. 
These  profits  have  enabled  Industry  to  build 
up  substantial  reserves  which  will  go  far 
toward  meeting  any  initial  cost  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  a  65-cent  minimum  wage. 
The  substantial  relief  which  Conpress  has 
provided  employers  In  the  revenue  acts  In 
the  form  of  tax  refunds  and  carry-backs 
will  also  cushion  the  Impact  of  higher  wages. 

In  this  conectlon  I  call  attention  to  a  re- 
cent report  from  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  appointed  to 
examine  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11,  s 
resolution  which  would  Instruct  the  War  La- 
bor Board  that  the  Congress  considers  any 
wage  rate  below  65  cents  an  hour  to  be  sub- 
standard. After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  evidence,  this  subcommittee  concludes 
that  a  65-cent  minimum  wage  can  be  es- 
tablished without  substantially  affecting 
current  profit  levels  and.  In  most  Instances, 
within  the  limits  of  existing  price  ceilings, 
and  further  concludes  that  such  a  move 
would  not  be  inflationary. 

It  Is  my  conclusion,  that  quite  apart  from 
the  obvious  social  benefits  which  will  follow 
from  increasing  the  Income  of  the  lowest  paid 
section  of  our  population,  the  adoption  of 
8.  1349  is  essential  to  prevent  deflation  and 
unemployment  during  the  reconversion,  and 
as  an  aid  to  the  achievement  of  full  employ- 
ment In  the  postwar  period. 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  hope  that  every  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  expedite  the  passage  of 
this  measure. 


Tbe  United  Nation»  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  July  9) ,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease of  the  postwar  world  committee  oX 
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the  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  The  statement  presents  a 
scholarly  appraisal  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  and  recommends  its  adop- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THX  tTNTTKD  NATIONS  CHASTES 

Senate  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  work  by  the  American  people 
for  Its  effective  operation  and  Improvement 
are  recommended  by  the  postwar  world  com- 
mittee of  the  Catholic  Association  for  Inter- 
national Peace  in  a  report  entitled  "The  San 
Francisco  Conference."  -  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  H.  Mahony,  cf  Boston,  a 
vlc»  president  of  the  association  and  member 
of  the  committee. 

Excerpts  and  summary  of  the  report  fol- 
low; 

"The  Senate  should  ratify  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  on  entering  the 
organization  the  American  people  should 
work  both  lor  Its  success  and  for  whatever 
amendments  are  necessary  to  make  It  a  bet- 
ter Instiument  of  world  Justice  and  peace. 

"Ths  earth  can  no  longer  live  In  anarchy; 
it  must  have  a  government  and  a  law.  For 
the  earth  Is  now  a  small  neighborhood,  and 
without  government  and  law  It  has  ehown 
Itself  to  be  a  neighborhood  In  which  tbe 
neighbors  feud  among  themselves  with  10- 
ton  bombs  or  worse. 

"A  world  organization  Is  an  Imperative 
necessity,  and  there  can  be  no  effective  world 
organisation  without  the  membership  of  the 
United  States.  That  lesson  and  many  others 
have  been  learned  from  the  faUiu-es  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  is  true  that  on  several 
counts  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
unsstisfactory.  but  so  too  was  our  own  Con- 
stitution when  It  was  written.  Many  amend- 
ments, a  war  between  the  States,  and 
changes  In  interpretation  have  marked  the 
history  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Amendments  will  surely  mark  Its  future. 
So.  too,  new  interpretations  and  amendments 
will  be  natural  to  the  Charter,  which  will 
be  the  constitution  of  the  United  Nations— 
If  the  United  Nations  endures — and  it  must 
endure,  "^e  world  must  organize  Itself, 
however  loosely  and  imperfectly  at  the  be- 
ginning, for  peace  and  justice. 

"The  Charter  written  through  the  joint 
efforts  of  50  nations  at  San  Francisco  must 
be  adopted  becau£e  it  has  great  etiength  in 
Itself,  because  It  can  be  amended  and  be- 
cause there  Is  no  peaceful  alternative  availa- 
ble. However,  It  is  not  an  automatic  instru- 
ment of  peace  or  of  justice  any  more  than 
is  our  own  Constitution.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
must  breathe  life  Into  the  words  of  this  docu- 
ment. By  Its  very  limitations  the  Charter 
presents  to  them  an  unparalleled  opportunity 
and  challenge  for  the  effective  exercise  cf 
respohflve.  Informed,  articulate  public 
opinion." 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  major  power  and  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  still  rests  with  the 
big  powers,  the  numerous  amendments  to 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  Incorporated 
In  the  Charter  at  San  Francisco  practically 
all  Increase  the  participation  of  the  45  na- 
tions other  than  the  great  powers,  in  the 
proposed  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  successes  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference are  enumerated  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  Justice  as  a  purpose  and  principle. 

2.  Individual  rights. 

3.  International  law. 

4.  The  International  Court  of  Justice. 

5.  The  General  Assembly. 

6.  The  Social  and  Economic  Council. 

7.  Policy  regarding  dependent  territories. 
The  shortcomings  of  the  Conference  listed 

by  the  report  deal  mainly  with  the  retention 


of  the  veto  by  the  big  powers  and  the  failure 
to  provide  for  adequate  limitation  on  na- 
tional soTcreignty  with  respect  to  the  good 
of  the  world  community.  The  field  for 
future  effort  to  Improve  the  Charter  includes : 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
no  state  Is  absolutely  or  unqualifiedly  sover- 
eign, that  the  moral  law  applies  to  the  rela- 
tions of  states  as  It  does  to  the  relations  of 
men. 

2.  The  delegation  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  power  to  legislate  International  law,  If 
not  upon  all  phases  of  International  rela- 
tions. 

3.  The  establishment  of  compulsory  juris- 
diction In  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  Implementation  cf  Its  decisions. 

4.  Limitations  of  the  veto  power  exercised 
by  the  great  powers. 

5.  Clarification  of  the  relation  or  regional 
organization  to  the  world  orcanlzatlon. 

Tlie  report  concludes: 

"These  three  great  powers  (the  United 
States,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain)  In  con- 
Junctlon  with  Prance  and  China  and  other 
states,  have  been  and  are  working  to  estab- 
lish an  international  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  collective  se- 
curity. At  the  same  time,  hovever,  they 
have  bsen  acting  Independently  and  uni- 
laterally to  provide  for  th3lr  own  national 
security  In  the  event  that  the  International 
organization  does  not  come  Into  existence 
or,  If  It  does,  that  it  will  not  work.  In  order 
to  persuade  these  states  to  give  up  such  uni- 
lateral actions.  It  Is  necessary  to  convince 
them  that  the  International  organization 
will  furnish  effective  national  and  collective 
security  and  will.  If  supportsd,  maintain 
peace.  To  accomplish  this  requires  a  fair. 
Just,  but  firm  attitude  on  the  port  of  the 
United  States  with  preference  to  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  Prance.  China,  and  the  other 
states.  It  means  setting  up  a  high  standard 
of  International  morality  for  every  state  to 
comply  with,  the  utmost  patience  In  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  views,  the 
fostering  of  mutual  confidence  In  the  fair- 
ness and  good  faith  of  the  member  states, 
and  above  all,  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
virtues  of  Justice  and  charity.  Probably 
never  since  the  first  Christmas  has  that 
angelic  salutation  meant  eo  much:  'Peace 
on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.'  *• 


The    Presidential    Succession — Why    the 
Existing  Statute  of  1SS6  Was  Enacted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHOTI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9) ,  1945 

Mr,  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  relating  to  the 
Presidential  succession,  which  have  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections.  As  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee I  have  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  consider  these  bills.  I  have  col- 
lected a  good  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject,  which  has  also  been  referred  to 
that  subcommittee. 

A  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Charles  Warren, 
former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  lecturer  on  legal  topics,  has  written 
and  sent  me  an  article  entitled  'The 
Presidential  Surxession.  Why  the  Exist- 
ing Statute  of  1886  Was  Enacted."  It  Is 
a  historical  survey,  and  very  valuable 
In  its  collection  of  facts.    I  believe  that 


It  is  of  interest  not  only  to  the  subcom- 
mittee considering  these  bills,  and  to  the 
Congress,  but  also  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  to  a  certain  extent 
have  been  misled  by  misinformation  on 
this  subject.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  War- 
ren printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 

OHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccrd, 
as  follows: 

The  Pbeetdentiai,  Soccession — Wmr  thi  Ex- 

ISTTNC  ETATtnr  OF  1883  Was  Enactcd 

(By  Charles  Warren) 

The  provision  of  the  existing  Presidential 
Succassion  Act  of  January  19,  1CC3,  under 
which  the  S:>cretary  of  State  may  become 
President  of  the  United  States  seems  now  to 
disturb  some  people — although  It  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  for  E9  years  without 
arousing  ssrlous  opposition.  What  broi^bt 
about  this  act?  It  was  no  hastily  devised 
measure.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  over  4 
years  of  thorough  (and  largely  nonpartisan) 
consideration  and  debate  In  the  Congress. 
Ito  final  enactment  was  due  to  the  serious 
Inadequacy  of  previous  legislation  which, 
though  frequently  pointed  out,  had  never 
been  deeply  realized  until  the  assassination 
of  President  Garfield,  when.  In  the  summer 
of  1831.  the  covmtry  was  confronted  with  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  continuity  of  our 
Government.  Per  it  appeared  that  it  was 
entirely  possible  that  In  case  cf  the  death  of 
Vice  President  Arthur  there  mi^ht  net  be 
ai.y  person  in  existence  empowered  to  act  as 
President.  The  then  controlling  statute  of 
March  1.  1792.  designated  as  a  successor,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  both  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore oX  tbe  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  But  on  Garfield's  death  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1&81.  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House 
had  chosen  ^ny  head.  There  bad  also  been 
previous  occasions  when  both  Senate  and 
House  lacked  a  head.  It  was  highly  Impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  some  provision  chould 
be  made  by  law  that  the  Presidential  suc- 
cession should  devolve  on  some  official  who 
should  always  be  In  existence  and  who  should 
not  mingle  either  legislative  or  judicial  duties 
with  the  executive.  Moreover,  it  was  felt 
that  the  succeeding  President  should  remain 
representative  of  the  party  which  carried  the 
Presidential  election  and  which  should  not 
be  deprived  of  Its  victory  by  the  deaths  of 
both  of  Its  elected  candidates.  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  would,  as  a  rule,  be  of  the  vic- 
torious party  and  seemed  to  be  appropriate 
oQclals  to  succeed,  whereas  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  or  tbe  Speaker  of 
the  House  might  be.  and  often  had  been,  of  a 
different  party  from  the  elected  candidate. 
It  is  true  that  some  opposition  was  raised  to 
any  plan  under  which  a  President  might,  by 
appointing  a  Secretary  of  State,  eventually 
happen  to  designate  his  successor;  but  tbe 
arguments  In  favor  vastly  outweighed  this 
possible  disadvantage  and  this  method  of 
succession  (proposed  first  in  1881)  seemed 
the  best  method  of  meeting  the  situation  In 
tbe  future.  And  so  the  act  of  18o6  cam« 
Into  being. 

It  is  interesting  to  ask  whether  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  would  have  In  any 
way  suffered  If  this  act  of  1888  had  been  In 
effect,  not  only  since  that  year,  but  If  It  had 
been  originaUy  passed  In  1792.  Let  us  con- 
sider, therefore,  what  manner  of  men  might 
have  become  President  In  the  event  of  the 
death  since  1792  of  both  President  and  Vlc« 
President  during  their  terms  of  office.  When 
we  call  the  roll  an  extraordinary  list  appears. 

Thus  If  Vice  President  Tyler  had  died  after 
the  death  of  President  Harrison  In  1841,  tbe 
Secretaries  of  State  who  might  have  suc- 
ceeded him— dependent  on  the  date  of  his 
death — were:  Daniel  Webster,  appointed  by 
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Harrlaon  and  reUined  by  Tyler  for  a  year; 
Hugh  8.  Legare.  of  South  Carolina,  In  1842. 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States:  Abel  P.  Upshur,  a  talented  Jurist  of 
Virginia,  who  waa  appointed  on  Legare's 
death  in  1843:  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  was  appointed  on  Upshur's 
death  In  1844  If  Vice  President  Fillmore 
bad  died  alter  th»  death  of  President  Taylor 
In  1850.  the  Sceretules  of  State  who  might 
bar*  succteded  him — dependent  on  the  date 
of  hU  deatb — were:  Daniel  Webster.  In  1850. 
and  Edward  Everett,  in  1852.  If  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  died  after  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln  in  1685.  the  Secretary  of 
8tMe  who  might  have  succeeded  him  was 
WIBtam  H.  Seward,  of  r;ew  York.  If  Vice 
Prealdeot  Arthur  had  died  after  the  death  of 
Preitdent  Garfield  In  1881.  the  Secretaries  of 
State  who  might  have  succeeded  him — de- 
pendent on  the  date  of  his  death— were: 
June*  O  Blaine,  appointed  by  Garfield  and 
retained  by  Arthur,  and  Frederic  T.  Frellng- 
huyaen.  appointed  In  1881.  If  Vice  President 
Rooeevelt  bad  died  after  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent IfcKlnley,  tl^e  Secretary  of  State  who 
might  have  succeeded  him  was  John  Hay,  ap- 
polnud  by  McKtnley  and  retained  by  Rooee- 
velt.  If  Vice  President  CoollCge  had  died 
after  the  death  of  President  Harding,  the 
■•ervUry  of  State  who  mlvht  have  succeeded 
lUm  WM  Chartee  B.  Hughes,  appointed  by 
Bardlnf  and  retained  by  Coulldge. 

In  addltfon  to  the  seven  Presidents  who 
have  died  during  their  term  of  orce,  tix  Vice 
Presidents  hi  ve  died  during  the  term  of  of. 
flee  of  their  President:  and  If  the  President, 
who  aunrived.  had  died  thereafter,  the  fol- 
fowlng  Secretarlea  of  State  might  have  sue 
eeeded  to  the  oOce,  had  the  statute  been  in 
OMTt*  Clinton  died  In  1812  when 
was  Secretary  of  State. 
nbrtdge  Oerry  died  in  1814  while  James 
Madison  was  President  and  James  Monroe 
was  Secretary  of  State.  John  C.  King  died 
in  188S  when  Franklin  Pierce  was  President 
and  Wllltan  L.  Marry  was  Secretary  of 
State.  Vlee  President  Henry  WUson  died  In 
187S  when  Ulywea  S.  Ornnt  was  President 
and  Hamilton  Pish  waa  Secretary  of  State. 
ThomaA  A  Hendricks  died  In  1889  when 
Orover  Clevelnnd  was  President  and  Thomaa 
F  Bayard  was  Secretary  of  State.  Gartett  A. 
Hobart  died  In  1899  when  William  Mci:inley 
was  President  and  John  Hay  was  Secretary 
—tt  State  Jam^s  A.  Sherman  died  In  1012 
when  William  H.  Taft  was  Prealdent  and 
Philander  C.  Knox  waa  Secretary  of  State. 

It  can  ha'dly  be  said  that  the  Interests  of 
the  United  atoll's  would  In  any  way  have  fcet  n 
Impaired  by  the  suwanlon  to  the  Presidency 
of  either  Secretary  of  State  Monroe.  Web- 
ster. Legare.  Upehur.  Calhoun.  Everett. 
Marcy.  Seward.  Pish.  Blaine.  Frellnghuyscn. 
Bayard.  Hay.  tLw*.  or  Hughee  even  though 
the  man  who  aijcceeded  to  the  position  had 
In  fact  been  appointed  to  the  ofQce  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  the  President  whom  be  suc- 
ceeded. In  fact,  with  a  very  few  etoefMloni, 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  seem  to  have 
keen  an  abler  man  than  tbe  man  whom  he 
■milt  have  succeeded. 

The  act  of  iMf  waa  paaatd  uadtr  tbe  pro- 
irMoB  of  the  Oonatltutton  ttMt  "fScninm 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal 
by  death,  reeiuhallon,  or  tuabUity,  both  of 
the  PrcKid«nt  ai)d  Tie*  Prealdent,  'declaring 
What  omccr  shall  tbea  act  as  Preeident  aitd 
■ttch  officer  ahall  act  aoeordingly,  until  the 
suability  be  removed  or  a  Prealdent  shall  be 
elected  "  When  In  lT9t.  Oontrsas  Qrtt  eier* 
ciMd  Its  p4.iw«r.  thua  given.  It  waa  only  be- 
cause (>r  ut«  t>*r*oaal  poliiica«  feu4  batweea 
Hamilton  and  JrSwtOA  UMI  It  did  BttI  tfwig. 
aate  Vh»  B<*cr»iarf  «(  Itat*  M  tbe  ollteial 
on  whom  the  PreaMMMf  abould  devolve.  Ne 
waa  the  official  (afONi  Iw  tba  aucoamion  by 
Jantos  Madisoit,  tind.  la  pbaral,  bt  tba  House 
of  Heprvaenlailvea,  when  the  matter  waa  Aral 
dehstetl  In  Qpf''—  th  ITOI  and  IIMi  tbOUfll 
a   fr'w  r'on«re««m»n   faviired  lbs  Oblsf  Jut* 

tic«  of  uts  L'uit4»d  States  Mid  diban  ttforad 


the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
The  latter  official  w«  favored  by  the  Senate, 
which  prevailed  over  the  House,  after  a  close 
and  bitter  fight,  anc  the  act  of  March  1,  1792, 
was  passed  under  wbich  the  succession  went 
to  the  President  pr  j  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  failing  him,  thi  i  Speaker  of  the  House — 
with  a  provLsion  fo '  tbe  callin);  of  a  special 
elecUon  on  at  least  2  months'  notice.  The 
decision,  wrote  Ja  nes  Madis<^n,  proceeded 
mainly  If  not  excl  jslvely  frora  feelings  of 
personal  and  polll  leal  enmity  to  Thomas 
Jefferson.  This  stf  tute,  however,  was  long 
believed  by  many  urists  and  statesmen  to 
be  unconstltutionai ,  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  neither  of  the  persons  designated 
was  "an  official"  ol  the  United  States,  and 
only  such  an  officii  1  could,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, be  deslgni  ited  by  Congress:  second, 
because  Congress  tad  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  pr  ivide  for  a  special  elec- 
tion during  the  per  lod  of  the  regular  4-year 
Presidential  term. 

For  60  years,  ho  vever,  the  question  was 
academic,  as  there  had  never  occurred  any 
successive  deaths  o  the  President  and  Vice 
President.  It  seem  d  possible  that  Aedanus 
Burke,  Congrewms  \  from  South  Carolina, 
might  be  correct  I  i  his  prophecy.  January 
13.  1791.  when  he  sa  d  that  he  "had  consulted 
a  gentleman  skilled  n  the  doctrine  of  chances 
who  after  con.>lder  ng  the  subject  had  in- 
formed  him  that  tliere  wos  an  equal  chance 
that  such  a  con  tin  ;ency  would  not  happen 
more  than  once  In  840  years." 

When,  however.  Vice  Prealdent  John  C. 
King  died  In  Fran  :lln  Pierce  s  Administra- 
tion. Senator  Crltte  iden.  of  Kentucky,  called 
attention  to  the  ftct  that  If  In  the  future 
the  then  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  not  have  been  chosen,  and  If  there 
should  also  be  no  Si  eaker  of  the  Houne  at  the 
time  {At  frequentl  i  happenetl  from  March 
to  December  In  oi  le  of  a  new  Congress), 
there  might,  under  Jie  t^en  existing  stotuts. 
be  a  failure  of  au  eesalon.  Accordingly,  a 
bill  was  reported  1  \  the  Semite  In  August 
J8dfl.  by  Senator  »lerce  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  provldln  that  the  Presidency 
should  devolve  on  t  le  Chief  J^istlce.  No  sc- 
tlon  was  taken  on  t  lis  treasure,  as  It  seemed 
Inappropriate  thus  o  mU  the  judiciary  with 
the  executive. 

In   1868.  there  w  is  widespread  apprehen- 
sion   at    the   possll  Ulty    that   Benjamin    F. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  the  radical  Republican  who 
was    then    Senate    President    pro    tempore, 
might  become  Presli  ent  of  the  United  States, 
In  case  President    Johnson  should   be   Im- 
p?achfd.     Morc»over    the  Impropriety  of  the 
succession  to  office  by  a  Senate  official  who 
might  vote  (and  did  in  fact.Votei  to  Impeach 
the  man  whom  he   night  lucceed  waa  forci- 
bly preeented  to  the  public  mind.    On  March 
B.  1160,  when  the  S  natora  were  to  be  sworn 
In  as  members  of  th»  Court  of  Impeachment, 
Senator  Hendricks.   )f  Indlsna.  raised  formal 
objection    to    Wades    being    iwnrn    on    the 
ground  that  as  Wadi  was  an  Interested  party. 
"In  view  of  his  poss  ble  connection  with  the 
office  In  the  result    if  the  proceedings,  he  is 
not  competent  to  i  It  as  a  member  of  the 
c*)urt."    After   an   i  rtlve  debute.  Hendricks 
withdrew  his  motloi  ;  but  this  serious  defect 
In    the   provisions    )f    the   existing   statute 
made  a  deep  tnip-t  isiun.    The  escape  from 
such  dangen  reviv  d  Interest  in  the  sue- 
ceaaioa  la  the  early  1870a;  and  former  At* 
toraey  Oenaral  of  th  i  United  States  Ibeneier 
Rookwood  Moar  mai  la  a  speech  In  Congress 
advocating  legisiatKa  eontainmt  the  same 
provisions  aa  the  |ir  Mat  Mt  at  tltf, 

As  aiaied  above,  t  teeli  tHe  riMOHsf  of 
PrsaidMit  OkurOtId  la  lUt  to  ro  i«s  AoMTMbM 
to  tba  iravf  dange-  of  ths  i  ituivtiont  for 
It  bnBMnad  that  o  i  hia  death,  September 

19,  INI.  tiM  teuAiry  was  wlthmt  a  r r 

pro  tMupdrb  of  th<    Senate,  owiuu 

mmm     Mvttld    itad    laaatur 

II  Md  Umn  WW  M  liMdlMr  flf  tha 

lYlM  same  eonditlon  had  sauted 

MiMb  1?  to  Ol  lobar  17,  ir7,  in  Presi- 


dent Hayes'  administration,  and  from  March 
to  December  1845.)  There  was.  therefore,  no 
one  on  September  19,  1881.  on  whom  the 
Presidency  could  devolve  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  Vice  President,  and  there  was  no  one 
who  could  call  a  special  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  of  the  House  or  of  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  any  action  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  fill  the  Presidency.  Accordingly, 
hurried  measures  were  taken  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident Arthur  to  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Senate  on  October  10;  but  that  body  when 
It  met  acted  so  as  to  Increase  the  ^confusion 
of  the  situation,  for  It  first  elected  the 
Democrat.  Thomaa  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  on 
October  10,  and  then  on  October  13  recalled 
Its  action  and  elected  David  Davis,  of  Illi- 
nois (whose  politics  were  imcertaln).  The 
constitutional  point  was  then  raised  that 
If  Vice  President  Arthur  had  died  before  the 
Senate  changed  to  Davis.  Bayard  would  have 
been  entitled  to  become  President  and  the 
Senate  could  not  have  changed  Its  President 
pro  tempore  so  as  to  deprive  Bnyard  of  the 
office  of  President,  when  once  It  had  devolved 
on  him  This  view  of  the  case  was  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Hoar  and  by  William  H. 
Seward,  and  others. 

It  became  evident  that  something  must  be 
done  to  obviate  another  possible  contest  over 
the  Presidency  (only  6  years  after  the  Tllden- 
Hoycs  struggle.)  In  November  1E81,  four  ar- 
ticles by  distlngulfihed  Judges  and  lawyers 
appeared  In  the  North  American  Review,  no 
two  presenting  the  sams  view.  The  quest- 
tlon  of  new  legislation  was  brought  up  in 
the  Senate  In  December  1881.  by  Senators 
James  B.  Beck,  of  Kentucky;  Samuel  B 
Maxey.  of  Texas;  Henry  B.  Anthony,  of  RhoQe 
Island;  Charles  W.  Jones,  of  Florida;  and 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  of  Arkansas,  urging 
a  bin  providing  for  succenslon  of  Cabinet 
officers,  in  the  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first 
sessi'-n.  George  F.  Hoar,  Republican  Senator 
from  Mrtdsachusetts,  reported  on  June  19, 
1882.  a  bin  which  pacaed  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1883.  but  was  not  taken  up  by  the 
House.  In  December  1883.  the  same  bill 
passed  the  Senate  again,  but  the  House  took 
no  action. 

After  the  Presidential  election  of  1884.  a 
Democratic  Senate  and  House  were  In  power, 
and  when  Vice  President  Thomas  A.  Hend- 
ricks died  within  a  few  months  after  inaugu- 
ration on  November  28,  1888,  there  was  no 
definite  successor  in  case  of  the  death  of 
President  Cleveland,  since  the  Senate  had  ad- 
journed In  the  prevloiu  April  without  choice 
of  a  head,  and  the  House  had  not  convened 
or  elected  a  Epeak^^r.  Accordingly,  In  Decem- 
ber 1885.  Senator  Hoar  Introduced  once  more 
his  bin  providing  for  the  succeulon  by  the 
Cabinet  officers.  It  was  genersUy  favored, 
especially  by  Senators  Evarts.  of  New  York. 
Maxey,  of  Texas,  and  Beck,  of  Kentucky 
(thouRh  oppoeed  by  Senators  Edmunds  snd 
Taller),  and  was  passed  by  a  conalderable 
majority,  Ir.  the  House.  It  was  debated  In 
Jantiary  ITBA.  Andrew  J  Caldwell,  of  Ten- 
nsKjee.  stated  that  there  were  grave  doubta 
In  the  minds  of  statesmen  of  both  parties  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  aa  to  the  existing 
provisions  for  ths  succession  and  as  to  ihclr 
con«tltutlonallty. 

Oeoreo  8,  Ceney,  of  Ohio,  said:  "The 
party  successful  at  the  polls  represenU  un- 
der our  system  the  will  of  the  people  and 
this  will  uuQht  to  be  atsured,  beyond  tha 
possibility  of  defeat,  for  tha  full  4  yaars. 
Under  existing  law.  thU  cannot  be  done." 
(Ths  then  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate nut  being  a  Dsmcorat.)  Tlie  bill  was 
OM,^  —•  iiy  some  nrpubllcant  Inoiudli.g  Wil- 
I  :iniey,  and  Thomas  B  R»ed,  of  Maine, 

iiniouucsd  party  polities  by  sskini  whethar 
thp  Rrpubncans  would  prsfrr  to  hava  ii  Pres- 
ident, Bsyard,  tha  Owiooratic  |(er(*tary  of 
it  ts.  nr  J.  hu  ■herman,  ths  llopubliusn 
ienaie  V  i  pro  tempore,    Tlie  bill  wss 

paaaed,  H.trt  ...i  eetive  debate,  by  a  rathsr 
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nonpartisan  vote  of  186  to  72,  and  became 
the  present  act  of  January  19,  1886.  It  had 
seemed  In  general  to  the  aver»ge  politician 
that,  under  our  political  system,  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  party  which  had  *on  the  elec- 
tion should  be  entitled  to  the  succession. 
And  that  Js  why  there  has  been  no  great 
complaint  for  the  past  58  years  of  the  act  cf 
1886.  Any  change  in  it  now  she  uld  recognize 
the  general  theory  of  fairness  on  which  It 
was  based. 

Hitherto  public  discussion  has  centered 
chiefly  on  the  provision  for  Presidential  suc- 
cession by  Cabinet  officers.  Thire  Is  another 
provision  In  the  present  law  wilch.  if  acted 
upon  on  Congress,  may  cause  great  confusion 
in  the  operation  of  our  Govjmraent  which  Is 
based  on  and  adjusted  to  a  Pre:  idential  elec- 
tion held  at  a  regular  day  every  4  years.  The 
provision  re."errcd  to.  If  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, may  alao  raise  a  grave  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  power  of  Ccmgrcss.  This 
provision  is  the  clause  In  the  present  act  of 
1686,  adopted  on  suggestion  ol  Ssnator  In- 
galls  In  1883.  eliminating  Senatar  Hoar's  pro- 
vision In  his  original  Senate  bill  to  the  effect 
that  the  term  of  the  acting  Prfsldent  should 
be  the  balance  of  the  unexpired  term.  In  Its 
place,  the  Ingnlls  clause  (which  Is  now  In 
the  statute)  provides  that: 

"Whenever  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  Sutes  shall 
devolve  upon  any  of  the  person  i  named  here- 
in. If  Congress  be  not  then  In  session,  or  If 
It  would  not  meet  within  20  days  thereafter. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persdn  upon  whom 
said  powers  and  duties  shall  dcvolvs  to  laaua 
a  proclsRMUon  convening  Oongresa  In  ei- 
traordlnary  session,  giving  20  (lays'  notice  of 
the  time  of  meeting." 

Under  this  provision.  CongMss  upon  con- 
vening may  take  any  action  which  It  sees 
fit.  charging  the  Presidential  lucceulon  and 
not  InconsUtent  with  the  Constitution. 
Clearly  Congress  cannot  provice  for  an  elec- 
tion of  President  by  the  Congress;  for  the 
Constitution  now  provides  for  such  election 
only  by  State  electors  (except  in  the  con- 
tingency that  a  candidate  for  '.he  Presidency 
should  not  receive  the  votes  of  "a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electom  appointed." 

Can  Congress,  however,  provide  for  the 
holding  of  a  special  election  by  such  electors? 
If  It  had  the  power  and  phculd  decide  on 
such  A  procedure  to  fill  the  vacancy  In  the 
Presidency,  Its  action  clearly  must  be  em- 
bodied In  an  act  of  Congress;  and  the  Acting 
President  would  have  the  sam«  power  to  veto 
such  an  act  that  a  regularly  elected  Prealdent 
would  have  had.  Such  a  eltuntlon  might  be 
disturbing,  even  disastrous  to  the  economic 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  would  change 
the  whole  political  calendar  s:^d  msny  parts 
of  the  governmental  organlaailon  at  an  un- 
expected time  Under  the  Jlngalls  clause. 
also,  the  question  would  be  pt-eeented  which 
has  been  so  vigorously  argued  from  the  out- 
set: Could  the  Oongreas  so  spe  rially  convened 
pan  a  law  calling  for  a  new  Pr08ldentlal  elec- 
tion prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  regular 
termt  The  weight  of  Judicial  legal,  and  po- 
lltlcal  opinion  had  long  been  idverse  to  such 
eongrea<ilonal  power  under  th »  Constitution, 
though  the  intent  of  the  fram(»rs  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787  cannot  be  said 
to  be  entirely  clear.  At  all  events.  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  an  attempt  by  Congrww  to  exercise 
Buch  a  power  would  now  me»-t  with  serloui 
opposition,  both  legal  and  p>lltioal;  and  If 
any  other  method  of  lmprovln»;  the  provisions 
M  to  Presidential  supreaslnn  can  be  found. 
It  should  be  adopted  mther  than  a  method 
Which  might  Issd  to  a  posalbl  <  fhallrnRe,  on 
eonatttutinnal  gmunds.  uf  a  right  u(  sums 
Mmre  President  to  hold  oSaa. 

Tha  praaant  luggaatlon  thai  Con|r«»t«  das- 
tgnata  tha  Ipaakar  of  tha  Hnuita  or  the  Prp«i* 
••at  pro  tioiport  of  tha  ■•n*  te  as  tha  sue- 
•taaor  to  tha  Praatdaney  nUia*  an  even  mota 
•..•erlous  ponsmvitlonal  quaatDn.  Oongrass, 
tinder  tha  Ounstitution,  may  only  "daalara 
«hat  oAoM  ahall  act  as  a  Presidtnt."  It  eait- 


not  declare  or  deslgrnate  any  person  who  Is 
not  an  officer  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  the  decided  opinion  of  the  soundest 
Jurists  hitherto  that  neither  the  Speaker  nor 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  Is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  under  our  Supreme  (3ourt 
decision  a  Senator  himself  or  a  Representa- 
tive himself  Is  such  an  officer  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  Constitution  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  should 
even  be  a  Representative,  nor  does  it  requira 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  S?nate  to  be 
a  Senator.  It  simply  provides  that  each 
branch  of  Congress  should  elect  its  head,  and 
other  officers.  Article  1,  section  2.  provides: 
"The  House  of  Representatives  ahall  choose 
their  Speaker  and  other  officers."  Article  1, 
section  3  provides:  "The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  President  of  the  8;n- 
ate  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  they  be 
equally  divided.  The  S-nate  shall  choose 
their  other  officers  and  also  President  pro 
tempore.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent." 

Are  the  other  "officers"  of  the  House  and 
Senate  "officers"  of  the  United  States? 

Since  there  may  be  considerable  doubt 
ralaed  as  to  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
present  suggestion,  it  would  seem  wise  that 
there  should  be  no  hasty  legislation  of  a 
permanent  character  now.  A  temporary  pro- 
vision might  be  made:  but  the  only  satis- 
factory solution  would  be  a  constitutional 
amendment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  country  at  large  now  thoroughly  reallaca 
tha  problema  and  tbe  situation  and  would 
apeedlly  welcome  and  accept  such  a  solution. 


For  Army-Navy  M«rf  «r 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IK  THI  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITEO  STATES 

Friday.  July  27  (legUtlative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  lUi 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  long  advocated  the  merger  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  I  a.'^lc  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRO  an  editorial  cap- 
tioned "Por  Army-Navy  merger."  pub- 
lished In  the  8t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for 
July  22,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edtorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
•a  follows: 

700   ARMT-NAVT    MKROn 

We've  learned  something  big  from  this  war 
that  we  want  to  profit  by  as  soon  aa  poa- 
slbte.  We've  learned,  as  Osneral  llaenhower 
said  at  his  last  preas  conferanoa  before  leav- 
ing Burupe,  that  "there  Is  no  M«ll  thing  as 
a  aaparata  'sir'  war,  as  a  separaU  'ground' 
war,  and  as  a  separate  'sea'  war,  or  'lugutlc' 
war.  or  any  other  branch." 

We've  finally  found  out— and  the  learning 
has  cost  us  dearly— that  all  the  armed  forces 
beloBf  UBdtv  OM  department  at  home  and 
under  on*  lewiwid  *hsre\pr  they  are  nghi- 
Ing  Only  tha  marger  of  Anmy  and  Navy  Into 
one  department,  with  one  head,  OM  poltay. 
and  ona  program,  can  bring  that  about. 

Our  out-of-date  adminlstrativa  aat-up  has 
been  oemptnaatad  for,  te  soma  tdttnt,  by  the 
ai'ienttfle  and  product  inn  miratloa  that  halpad 
us  get  raady  for  war  in  a  hurry,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  by  a  few  men  ilha  MMBhowK, 
who  thinks  and  plan  la  IMWS  of  donbload 
(uroes  instead  u(  separata  luroes. 


"If  I  had  my  way,"  General  Ftsenhower 
said  In  his  West  Point  speech,  "they'd  all  be 
in  the  same  uiUform.  Of  course.  I  don't 
suppose  Congress  and  the  "big  brass'  would 
ever  agree  to  that."  The  last  remark,  made 
almost  as  an  afterthought  in  homey,  casual 
Kansas  style,  was  tongue  in  cheek. 

He  knows  that  Congress  is  studying  the 
question  of  an  Army-Navy  merger,  that 
Sscretaiy  Stlmson  and  Mr.  Byrnes  are  urg- 
ing it,  and  that  President  Truman  came  out 
for  it  in  a  magazine  article  last  summer 
(reprinted  In  part  today  on  this  page).  A 
bin  providing  for  It  Is  waiting  now  for  action 
by  the  Senate.  General  Elsenhower  knows, 
too.  that  most  of  the  opposition  comes  from 
the  Navy,  which  Is  Jealous  of  Its  traditions, 
its  high  standards,  its  esprit  de  corps. 

But  many  high  naval  officers  have  com- 
pletely learned  the  lesson  that  modern  war- 
fare demands  the  erasure  of  distiucUons 
among  our  fighting  forces.  In  his  book. 
Pacific  Victory,  1945,  Joseph  Drlscoll.  telllnc 
of  Admiral  Halsey's  Insistence  en  teamwork, 
quotes  him  as  saying  to  his  men: 

"Gentlemen,  we  are  the  South  Pacific 
fight mg  force.  I  dont  want  anybody  to  bs 
even  thinking  In  terms  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marines.  Every  man  must  undersund 
it — and  every  blankety-blonk  »o-and-ao  wUl 
understand  it  If  I  have  to  take  od  all  uni- 
forms. Issue  coveralls,  and  Imprint  the  In- 
signia, 'South  Pacific  fighting  force.'  on  the 
seat  of  the  pants." 

None  of  the  ar^tuments  against  unlftcallon 
stand  up  under  the  evidence  that  denuinJs 
It.  Competition  among  the  armed  forces  has 
hurt  us,  has  caused  us  trouble,  hiu  wasted 
money,  cost  us  lives  and  lost  \as  time.  Re- 
member the  competition  between  Army  and 
Navy  for  manpower?  Recruiting  ststions  all 
over  the  country  were  operating  like  rival 
merchants.  There  was  competition  bet«een 
Army  and  Navy  thnt  Mowed  up  both  of  them 
in  getting  equipment,  supplies,  mcchlnery; 
there  was  competitive  bidding  that  forced 
{urlces  up. 

It  was  Army-Navy  competition,  u  Ifr. 
Trtiman  recounts,  that  lost  \u  five  whole  yesrs 
In  developing  an  assault  boat.  Perhapa  com- 
petition cannot  be  blamed  for  our  infcrlortly 
to  Germany  In  some  forms  of  aircraft,  and 
In  V-weapons  like  the  stratospheric  rocket 
and  the  robot  bomb.  But  certainly,  under  a 
single  defenae  department,  we  can  set  up  a 
unified  research  program  that  will  make  bet- 
ter progress  In  plunning  for  all  posalbla  tioea 
of  any  weapon. 

The  real  menace  of  competition  ahows  up 
In  the  field.  It  resulted  In  the  tragic  lack 
of  llalaon  between  Army  and  Navy  at  Pearl 
Harbor  and  brought  upon  us  ths  worst  mili- 
tary diaaster  In  our  history.  Cenaorthlp  has 
blacked  out  hundreds  of  instances  In  which 
competition  has  lost  both  opportunities  and 
lives,  but  we  know  of  still  others  thst  were 
too  glaring  to  be  chalked  up  as  mere  "battle 
baMTds." 

For  Inatanca.  there  was  deep  bitterness 
over  the  trouble  between  Marine  Oen.  Hol- 
land Smith  and  Army  Gen,  Ralph  Smith  In 
ths  Salpan  operation.  Gen,  Ralph  Smith  was 
removed  after  charges  wsre  mads  that  ths 
Army  Isft  a  Marine  flank  mercilessly  ekpoaad. 

Uufuriunataly,  there  aren't  enough  Itaan- 
howera—men  who  think  with  unity  Inataad 
of  partUaiMhlp— to  go  around.  That  a  why 
there  haa  to  be  merger  not  Just  at  ths  top, 
but  all  tha  way  duwn  the  line.  The  old  Army- 
Navy  game  uf  rumiteilUun  nut  only  delays 
our  planning  In  WaaliUigtun  and  In  iht  held 
and  toroaa  vs  to  flfht  aaveral  dUhrant  wars 
wiib  oooAlotiMi  MMW^  Unas  vm  any  given 
fronti  It  alw  MalNi  w^arm  toama  nf  boys 
who.  tbroutk  Mm  T«ry  nawrt  oC  MOimi  war- 
taiw.  abfliild  bt  on  tkio  laiM  Immb* 

Nut  only  must  tha  Army.  Navy,  and  the  Air 
rnrrae,  at  Btsanhowar  aaM.  "viork  aa  a  unit." 
lltey  must  be  a  uaMi  pafi  ol  Mt  UtMfratad 
plugintu. 
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Trial  of  W«r  CrimiiuU 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   UTAH 

IN  THS  8SNATK  OP  THI  UNITtO  STATtS 

Friday.  Juh  27  (legUlativf  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  194S 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presl- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  App«CMUx  of  the  Record 
a  letter  tiddrevs(>d  to  Plekl  Mar.<«hal  Jan 
Chri.stlaan  Smut.t  by  Mr.  Peter  Bergson, 
chairmnn  of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of 
National  Liberation,  during  the  San 
FrancUco  Conference.  I  believe  that 
the  contents  of  tht  ItUtr  oooUln  very 
pertinent  and  vuluAbto  •Ugfftstlona  re- 
■ardini  the  punishment  of  war  crimi- 
nals by  trying  them  before  an  Inter- 
naiionnl  cuuit  as  International  war 
criminals. 

There  being  no  objection.  th«  toifetr  WM 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RMOM.  m 
(oilowt: 

Mat  22.   194A. 
Thfl  RlRht  Hiinorsbl*  PUId  Msrshal. 
Jan  Cnsistiaan  Smuts, 

^etidtiit  of  Com  mutton  //. 

Tooa  IscKLUwcT:  Wfl  iMlisvt  tbst  tht 
problem  touchmi  on  in  tbu  communicsttua 
la  fundsmsitUl  and  impvrnUvt  to  ths  sue* 
CMS  ot  ths  inooMaioue  uoderuking  of  ths 
UAit*d  Nation*  OoMmMe  on  tnternatlunat 
Ornitti  taut  Ion.  W«  nak  tharrfora  that  you 
aa  pFMUlent  of  Comnilaitiun  II  bilng  lU  con- 
tanta  to  tha  attention  of  all  msmbara  of 
th*  commia«ioQ  im  a  confsrenca  documant. 

Tha  Hebrrw  OomnUttM  on  National  Ubar- 
atlon.  a«  tamporary  Hebrew  national  auibor* 
My.  bega  to  aubmlt  fur  tbe  conatderatlun  ol 
tha  United  Nattona  Cunrcieiica  on  Interna- 
tional OrtiMnlcatlon,  the  following  proposala: 

1  That  thp  charter  of  tha  World  Security 
OrKsnisation  include  provuiuna  lor  the  pun* 
lahment  of  war  crimlnala  and  thoae  guilty 
of  crime*  against  humanity  and  international 
order 

2.  Thnt  there  be  entabllahed  a  permanent 
eonim.aaidu,  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Astembly.  with  adequate  powera  to 
prosecute  and  punish  persona  guilty  of  In- 
ternational crimes. 

The  tern»  of  rettniMa  of  Mieb  a  perma- 
nent ct)mnuasum  ihottM  ta«l1Ml«  a  aystem 
of  punitive  and  deterrent  penulttea  for  thoae 
having  direct  or  Indirect  complicity  in  catu- 
Ing  war;  as  well  as  for  those  implicated  in 
the  eommlsslon  of  atrocities— thoae  who 
commit  atrocities,  thoae  arsocisted  with 
them,  those  who  order  the  atrocities  oom- 
mutrd. 

The  mo«t  urgent  ta«k  swaltlng  such  a 
eommlaalon  la  the  punithment  of  ths  crlm- 
Insls  involved  in  the  present  war;  but  tbslr 
punument  ahnuld  not  b«  delayed  1  day  for 
any  rvaaon  Prnding  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational crtmM  commiaaion,  thsrtfort, 
each  of  the  United  Nattona  now  m  occu- 
pation of  former  Axl*  territory  ahould  deal 
with  sttch  criminals  in  the  manner  It  con- 
elders  moat  sxpeditiotM  and  summary. 

(We  suitgeiit  that  the  term  "w»r  ertmea" 
la  Inadequate  und  falls  far  ihorl  ol  d«scnb« 
Ing  the  situation  aa  It  exists  todsy.  and  M 
It  may  exiat  In  the  future.  We  therefore 
auggest  that  thoae  crimes  now  loosely  re« 
ferred  to  aa  "war  crImea"  or  "atrocttlsa"  be 
henceforth  regarded  and  referred  to  as  "In- 
ternational crupas ':  this  Is  indeed  what  they 
are.  and  under  tte  World  Security  Organisa- 
tion, mtematl^al  crimes  ahould  be  dealt 
With  In  as  routine  a  miuiuer  as  dvU  crimes  ' 


are  proaeeuud  and]  punished  la  Individual 
aattons.) 

It  Is  our  unqualUled  belief  that  unless  the 
millions  of  Otrman  snd  other  Axis  natlonsls 
rcsponslbls  for  ths  atroclcui  crimes  of  this 
war  are  adequately  punished,  there  can  be 
no  sound  fomuint  Dn  for  a  lasting  world 
peace.  We  submit  hst  so  Intogrsl  a  psrt  of 
any  world-security  program  should  not  bs 
Ignored  by  the  Un  ted  Nations  Conference 
on  International  O  ganlzatlon.  We  believe 
that  the  United  Nutlona  War  Crimes  Com- 
mission Blttlnx  tn  I  ondon.  which  represents 
only  10  out  of  the  4 )  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Conferanci  on  International  Or- 
ganttatlon,  and  in  vhich  even  some  of  ths 
major  Kttropsan  na  luns  do  n.)t  participate, 
ts  sn  inudsquate  su  )atltue  for  s  comprehru- 
slvs  body  acting  on  behslf  of  nil  the  United 
Nations  and  under  ;he  authority  and  dlrsc- 
tloo  of  ths  World  I  ecurity  Organisation. 

Thotigh  our  Natit  n  has  beei>  most  hsavUy 
aSlcted  and  our  ;:jpulatlon  decimstsd  by 
Axis  beastlallty.  it  it  not  vsngssnce  that  wa 
seek.  There  can  bs  no  compensation,  mats- 
rial  or  spiritual,  for  ths  five  millions  of  lives 
ws  have  loat  in  thl  i  wsr;  but  ws  owe  It  to 
ourselves,  to  our  ch  Idion.  and  to  the  world, 
to  see  to  it  that  evi  rythiiig  pc  ai>tble  la  dons 
to  prevent  s  recuriencs,  Th<i<  punlihmeui 
for  atrocities  and  n  ir  crlmss  is  therciore  a 
matter  of  justice,  w  loss  purpose  Is  not  pri- 
msrlly  punitiv*  but  deterrent. 

There  would  be  n<  logic  to  a  systsm  which 
sxscuted  a  Oermun  who  killed  a  mun  in  an 
attempted  hold*up,  sut  permitted  to  go  free 
Oermuiis  who  thrus  men  into  the  lurnucos 
of  eilermtnutlon  camps.  Ths  fact  thst  tliey 
number  millions,  or  that  thsir  victims  num- 
ber millions  should  make  greater  the  need 
for  sdmlnlsterlng  p  inUhment. 

To  balk  at  the  th  lught  of  siscutlng  Ger- 
man storm  trooperi  or  gsstsp)  agents  be- 
cause thsy  number  hundreds  of  thousniida 
wi'Uld  nut  be  klndoiss  or  consideration,  but 
another  expression  of  ths  Immorality  and 
want  of  Justice  tha  seem  to  dominate  the 
World  today,  and  w  ilch  made  poaatbls  the 
wsr  which  has  just  (ost  some  thirty  millions 
of  lives. 

Ws  bellevs  it  Is  no  sufflclent  merely  to  de- 
vise ways  snd  meai  s  of  puntihlng  fggrrs- 
sor  natlona.  Aggresi  ion  originates  not  with 
whole  peoples  but  with  individuals  who 
commit  nations  to  courses  of  action:  the 
punishment  of  theis  Individuals  is  there- 
fore a  prime  neceaal  y  as  a  preventive  meas- 
ure. War  must  be  nutlawed.  and  ths  Indi- 
vidual members  ol  i  government,  and  the 
general  staffs  of  a  a  itlon  which  makes  war 
should  be  consider  d  International  crUnl- 
nala  subject  to  ths  c  Bath  penalty. 

Ths  Internstionnl  (  rimes  Commission  must 
hsve  ths  right  to  ct  ndemn  and  execute  in- 
ternstlonsi  crimlns  i  Just  as  there  exists 
within  each  nation  in  authority  which  con- 
demn* and  sxecuus  !ivii  crimlnsls. 

The  Hebrew  Comr  littee  of  National  Lib- 
eration wishes  to  cx]  ress  Its  regret  snd  dls- 
appointmsnt  that  a   lebrew  national  delegtt- 
tion  has  not  yet  beta  admitted  lo  the  United 
Nations  Confeitaae  <  n  International  Oignn- 
lietion.  and  ttM  M  raw  nation  is  not  yet 
odlciniiy  recogniaed  si  a  fellow  member  of  the 
United  Nstlons.    ThU  has  ki pt  n^  spokesmen 
from  oontributlng  to  ihe  deliberations  ot  the 
nstloos  seeking  the  w  ly  to  security  snd  peace. 
It  was  ft.OOO  years  ago  that  ths  Hebrews 
first  gave  to  the  worlc  its  concep-.  of  morality 
and  Justice.    It  was  t  len  that  tliey  uught  a 
World  still  largely  Inhabited  by  unciviltied 
peoples  that  the  soul  of  man  wao  created  by 
God,  and  had  not  coiie  from  the  beasts  snd 
stones  which  these  f  soples  were  then  wor- 
shipping.    The  preetDt  world  cittaclysm  u 
fraught  with  the  dnn  jer  that  all  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  have  b«  >n  In  vain  and  th.u  the 
world  cannot  avoid  b^iiig  once  more  plunged 
Into  war— a  war  mui  h  more  horrible  than 
the  present  one.  and    n  which  whole  nations 
Will  be  exterminated. 


This  mechsnlaed  and  scientific  neo-bar- 
barism  must  not  coms  to  be.  It  is  our  dsep- 
est  conviction  that  only  a  world  organisation 
functioning  in  sccordsnce  with  morality  and 
Justice  can  prevent  such  a  disaster.  Thsrs- 
fors  ws  cannot  escape  the  puinful  duty  of 
executing  Justice.-  The  United  Nations  will 
hsve  to  find  ths  morsl  ooursgs  to  sijn  hun- 
drsds  of  thousanda  of  desth  warrants  for  the 
Axis  murderers  or  face  the  consequences  of 
a  new  debacle. 

Faithfully  yours, 

PrrcM  H.  BxaosoN, 
C/io(rmon,  Hebrew  Committee 

0/  National  Liberation. 


Relation  Between  Economic  CondiHoni  in 
United  States  and  Internationil  Eco- 
nomic Problems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MotrrANA 
IN  THI  8INATI  OP  THI  UNITED  STATU 

Friday.  July  27  Hcoinlatlve  day  of 
Monday,  July  0),  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr,  Preeldent,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotuent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricono  a  series  of 
quottttlon.s  from  leadlnK  authorltio.i  on 
the  relation  between  economic  condition! 
In  the  United  States  and  international 
economic  problems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota- 
tlon.i  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows; 

aVOTATIONS   ON    THI    StLATION    SRWBKN    BCO- 

NoMic  roNnnioNs  tit  tmi  unitxs  STATte 

AND   INTXnNATIONAL    ICONOMIC   raOBLSMe 

From  Ooods  and  Dollars  In  World  Trade, 
by  Crnest  Q.  Draper  and  Walter  R.  OarUtier. 
Federal  Reserve  Bullstln.  November  1944, 
pages  10Aa-10S3:  "It  U  apparent  that  a  domes- 
tic program  which  carried  reasonable  aaaur- 
ance  that  unemploymsnt  would  not  sRuin 
be  permitted  to  develop  on  a  substantial 
seals  In  thu  country  would  be  of  insstlmsbls 
hslp  in  getting  American  farmers  and  busl- 
neumcn  to  accept  the  sort  of  readjustmeuui 
In  our  foreign  trsds  that  will  be  necessary  IX 
a  susttUned  Kold  inflow  Is  to  be  prsvented. 
Once  auui-ed  that  the  economic  outlook  Is 
favorable,  they  might  be  ready  to  see  our 
tariff  duties  steadily  lowered  and  exchange 
rates  placed  at  levels  at  which  forsign  enter- 
prise could  oflsr  sffscuve  competition  In  the 
marksu  of  the  world.  Moreover,  a  full  pro- 
duction economy  in  the  United  States  would 
direcUy  swell  our  demand  for  foreign  im- 
poru,  sinoe  moet  of  the  commodltieH  ws  im- 
port from  the  world  are  materials  for  fur- 
ther processing.  From  every  point  of  view 
an  adequate  domeatic  program  must  remain 
the  paramount  need  of  the  American  people." 

Prom  American  Foreign  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment, by  Dr,  Calvin  B.  Hoover.  Postwar  Ooale 
and  Boonomic  Reconstruction,  psges  28t- 
aot:  "A  second  point  to  be  smphasleed  U 
that  the  volume  of  Imports  and  exports  Is 
Itself  mors  affected  by  cyclical  fluctuations 
in  the  United  States  than  it  Is  affected  by 
changes  in  our  tariffs.  That  is  another  very 
inuresung  fact.  As  we  follow  ths  atmual 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  imports  and 
exporu.  we  find  that  ths  factor  that  deter- 
mines the  volume  of  trade  ts  the  volume  of 
our  own  industrial  production.  If  we  hsve 
prosperity,  then  we  have  high  Imports  and 
exports.  If  we  have  depression,  the  opposite 
is  true.    Now  we  cannot  t«U  with  certaUity 


•bout  the  effects  of  the  tariff  In  sU  this,  but 
Vr-s  can  make  some  sort  of  statistical  analy- 
sis. We  know,  for  Instance,  thst  the  chnngea 
in  voltime  of  trade  in  conunodltiei  on  which 
duties  were  raised  during  tho  Hoover  ad- 
ministration were  not  so  strikingly  different 
from  ths  chsnges  In  tbe  voluns  of  Imports 
ct  other  commodities  upon  which  duties 
were  not  rslsed.  Moreover,  when  we  try  to 
CNlculato  ths  effect  of  lovrerlng  prices 
throtigh  tarlll  reduction  on  the  quantity  of 
goods  imported  into  this  cou  itry.  ws  And 
thst  this  effect  Is  not  likely  to  be  as  great 
as  that  due  to  changes  In  industrial  activity, 
tbst  Is.  due  to  shlXU  from  deprcMlou  to  pros- 
perity." 

'in  short.  If  we  asked  what  would  Increase 
our  exports  and  imports  mors  than  nnything 
else,  we  would  have  to  answir:  'Anything 
which  would  snsure  a  high  level  of  smploy- 
ment  In  ths  UnlUd  BtsUs.  Now  thst  is  a 
very  Interesting  and  striking  ihlng,  and  it 
nseds  to  be  empbasiaed.  Tho  must  Import- 
ant thing  thst  would  ineressi  the  volume 
n(  our  foreign  trsds  would  bo  increasing  ths 
level  of  employment  In  ths  t'nitcd  Stntss. 
Ws  would  increase  trade  not  b<  yonU  what  It 
Is  now  but  beyond  what  it  wo,,  in  the  thir- 
tisa  during  the  period  of  the  de|  ressiun.  Any 
policy  that  produces  relstlvely  full  employ- 
ment will  hsve  ft  salutary  effe<t  on  our  im- 
ports nod  exports,  an  effect  mi  re  slinlflcuut 
than  chtiiiKes  In  import  dutltN 

"This  brings  ms  to  snothsr  [olnt.  If  for- 
eign countries,  particularly  European  coun- 
tries, are  to  get  along  withuui  tbe  oompll- 
csted  maae  of  exchange  controls.  Import 
quotas.  bllaUral  agreements,  snd  suodated 
niciuures  that  they  erected  as  btrriers  to  free 
trade  in  the  past,  thry  must  have  reasonable 
wsursncs  that  they  will  be  able  o  sell  enough 
of  their  goods  in  other  msrkt  t4  to  ensbte 
them  to  buy  the  absolutely  •»aaeuii»l  raw 
materials,  food  producu.  cspltsl  equipmsnt. 
and  so  on.  which  thsy  could  produce  at  home 
only  with  difficulty  or  not  at  sll. 

"In  a  sense  this  is  a  correct  picture.  Most 
European  states  would  like  to  bi  rescued  but 
the  rescuer  has  to  offer  something.  Make  no 
rauuke  about  thst.  These  exchange  con- 
trols are  a  nulssnce  and  requlri  a  very  con- 
siderable bureaucracy  to  administer;  nevsr- 
tholcfs.  they  do  enable  a  state  io  manage  Its 
economy.  Nons  of  these  countries  would 
dure  to  remove  thoes  restrlctionn.  Its  econo- 
my could  not  sund  such  removal.  It  might 
find  Itself  importing  a  whole  lot  of  cos- 
metics and  electric  refrigerate i-s  and  what 
not;  but  it  might  very  well  not  be  able  to 
buy  the  grain  and  coal  and  whatever  else  it 
was  that  It  had  to  import,  unless  it  was  it 
could  ssU  enough  of  lU  own  ocmmodlUes  Ui 
other  markeU.  such  as  the  United  Stales,  to 
enable  it  to  pay  for  tho  really  baMc  things 
needed.  By  means  of  the  exis.ing  exobange 
controls  snd  associated  raeasun  s.  such  eoua- 
trlss  can  at  least  assure  their  s'lpply  of  bnsio 
commodities,  although  ofun  m  amounu  less 
than  they  might  bs  able  to  obtain  if  there 
wers  universal  relaxation  of  tride  barriers, 

"Furthermore,  these  oouniriw  dare  not  give 
up  ths  means  of  protecting  il^sir  domertic 
economies  unless  thsy  havs  r»asonable  as- 
surance thst  most  countries  wuh  which  they 
trsds  are  not  likely  to  bo  confronted  with 
larKS-scnle  unsmploymsnt.  National  meas- 
ures against  wholesale  unero|>luyment  de- 
pend for  their  eBloacy  Isrgely  v  jxin  the  abil- 
ity to  take  such  meaiviree  without  danger 
of  having  them  nullified  by  loroee  ouuide 
the  notion's  boundaries  snd  be  fond  lu  con- 
trol. A  small  country  does  no:  dars  to  at- 
tempt a  policy  of  expsnslon  of  Indtutrlal 
production,  which  would  bs  assxlated  wiUt 
a  policy  of  credit  expansion,  if  i  s  iieifkbon, 
St  the  same  time,  were  suffering  from  unem- 
ploymsnt. Such  a  smsU  country  would  find 
the  purchasing  power  It  hsd  generated  betef 
drained  off  Into  the  neighboring  cottstrlee. 
But  a  country  like  the  United  &  ates,  fortu- 
nately. Is  not  nearly  so  much  Hi  that  posi- 


tion. Ws  can  expand  credit  without  having 
to  worry  so  much  sbout  thst  expansion  being 
drntnrd  off  Into  outside  countries. 

"Coiisequently,  the  removal  of  trade  bsr- 
rlers,  by  Xuropesn  countries  in  particular, 
depends  first  upon  the  creation  and  the 
maintenance  of  something  approaching  full 
employment  in  tl>e  Important  countries  of 
the  world.  Among  sll  these  countries  the 
United  States  Is  the  moet  Importsnt  in  thst 
respsct." 

From  the  International  Economic  Out- 
look, by  John  Boll  Cunllffe.  1044  edition, 
pages  8-0:  "It  may  be  argued  that  the  greater 
part  of  ths  vigorotis  economic  activity  which 
was  so  productivs  of  social  advancement  lu 
tho  latter  half  of  ths  nineteenth  century 
was  national  rathsr  than  lutemstional.  This 
is  true.  Indeed,  it  hss  slways  been  true  ard 
must  be  true  in  the  future  as  In  ths  psst,  it 
prosperity  is  to  be  restored.  In  parti:  ular 
It  must  bs  trus  for  ths  United  Btatei  which 
Is  now  ths  grsatsst  msnufscturlng  country 
and  thcrsfors  ths  greatest  buyer  of  raw  ma- 
terials In  ths  world,'  Unless  ihsrs  ts  sctivs 
production  and  employment,  it  is  unlikoly 
that  this  country  can  take  an  active  part  m 
organlilng  an  effective  system  of  Intsrna- 
tlonsl  trade,  U  It  does  nut  do  so  ths  chances 
of  such  a  system  being  orgsnieed  srs  remote. 
Yet  It  is  as  unrealistic  to  consider  natiotiHl 
economic  activity  apart  from  its  interna- 
tional repercussions  as  it  Is  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction today  between  ths  home  front  and 
ths  btUtls  lines.  Ths  connection  between 
domestic  and  international  economic  policy 
Is  so  Intimate  that  for  any  practical  pur- 
poeee  they  constltuts  a  single  entity,  This 
paper  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  do- 
mestic economic  policy  either  In  the  United 
States  or  In  any  other  country;  btit  it  as- 
sumes that  parallel  action  In  ^  ths  grest 
trading  countrlss  will  need  to  be  cleared 
through  some  effective  international  mecha- 
nism." 

Prom  sn  editorial  In  the  London  Times, 
November  34,  1944:  "The  critics  contend, 
however,  and  are  entitled  to  contend,  thst 
the  Bretton  Woods  arrangement  in  ths  fleld 
of  monetary  relstions  csn  hsve  the  desired 
result  of  more  regular  snd  more  expensive 
world  commerce,  larger  world  output,  and 
higher  standards  of  living  only  If  certain  con- 
ditions (sbout  which,  among  other  things. 
Lord  Keynes  hss  prosumsbly  been  conferring 
recently  In  Wsshlngtor.)  are  fuinilcd.  Theee 
conditions  Inclixle  both  sn  effective  decision 
by  the  participating  nations,  and  esp<>rlally 
those  possessing  the  largest  Industrlsl  snd 
flnsnclal  resources,  to  keep  their  resources 
fully  si.d  continuously  employed  and  a  will- 
ingness, on  the  pnrt  of  the  ssme  rich  snd 
powerful  countries,  to  buy  as  well  as  to  sell." 

From  Full  Employment  in  s  Free  Society— 
"A  Summery  by  Sir  William  Beverldge,  psges 
97  98: 

"Any  pisn  for  muUllstersl  trading  between 
nny  group  of  countries  can  be  permanent  and 
work  smoothly  ot.Iy  If  sech  of  tbe  countries 
accepts  three  conditions:  First,  of  pursuing 
at  homs  a  policy  of  full  employment  and 
avoiiling  severe  fluctustlons  of  smployment; 
second,  of  taking  or  assenting  to  all  tbe  meas- 
ures neceosary  to  balance  lU  aooounts  with 
ths  rest  of  the  world,  and  avotdlnf  watt  of 
balance  whether  by  way  of  oxoees  or  deficien- 
cy: third,  of  displaying  reasonsbls  continui- 
ty and  stsbillty  In  commsrdsl  policy,  thot  l«. 
In  regard  to  Urtffs  and  other  methods  of 
regtilatlng  foreign  trade. 

"Whether  or  not  a  gensrsi  multilateral  sys- 
tem such  as  U  contemplated  by  the  Brstton 
Woods  Confsrsnce  Is  possible,  depends  tipon 
whether  all  tbe  important  countries  of  the 
world  ore  In  fact  able  and  willing  to  accept 


>  Cf .  Hal  Lsry  and  asMCiates.  The  United 
Btstes  in  the  World  Beonomy.  Bureau  of  For- 
eign snd  Domestio  Commerce,  Bconomic  Se- 
ries No.  23,  Washington,  D.  C^  1943. 


theee  three  eondltlone  of  eeonomle  policy. 
If  they  are  not.  or  If  any  imporunt  country 
Is  not  able  and  willing  to  accept  this,  then 
rather  than  aim  at  general  multilateral  trade, 
it  Is  better  to  slm  at  regional  multilateral 
trade,  that  Is  to  say  trade  between  groups 
of  countrlee  which  are  able  to  accept  all  three 
conditions.  If  no  group  of  countrlee  suffi- 
ciently large  can  )m  found  ready  and  able  to 
sccept  these  three  conditions,  then  the  Isst 
resort  remalna  open  to  Britain,  as  to  every 
other  country,  of  ensuring  Its  essential  mini- 
mum of  tmporU  by  bilateral  arrangements. 

"*  *  *  But  she  should  not  enter  Into 
any  arrangement  for  international  currency 
which  Is  doomed  from  the  start,  because  one 
or  more  of  the  importsnt  countrlee  concerned 
srs  unsble  or  unwilling  to  sdcpt  the  three 
conditions  named  above:  of  theinsslvss  tak- 
ing stsps  to  avoid  moss  unemployment;  of 
balancing  their  accounts  with  the  rest  of  the 
world;  of  pursuing  a  stsbis  commercial 
policy," 

From  The  United  Btstee  In  the  World 
Beonomy,  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
tnerce  Bconomie  •srtes,  No.  H,  pages  14,  18, 
IB,  87,  and  M:  'Vast  eapsrienee  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  greatest  eontributlen  toward 
a  large  and  stable  Aew  In  the  supply  of  dul- 
lars"indeed.  an  Indispensable  one— lies  in 
ths  mslntenanee  of  a  high  level  of  national 
income  and  production  In  the  United  Btatea, 
Achievement  of  such  s  goal  Is  desirable  for 
reasons  of  Internal  stability  and  progrers,  in 
addition  to  international  conslrteratio- s. 
Moreover,  ss  domestic  factors  sppear  to  hnv* 
been  chiefly  responsible  for  ths  violence  of 
our  economic  fluctustlons  in  the  psst,  so  the 
remedies  must  be  found  largely  through  the 
development  of  s  sounder  tnternol  eoonomlo 
mid  nnnnclal  structure,  The  csusal  relavloti- 
shtp  between  Internsl  and  external  stsbillty, 
however,  runs  In  both  directions,  since  a 
large  and  flourishing  export  tntds  wt.uld 
greatly  stimulste  domestic  busineu  sctivity. 
In  other  words,  a  fuller  and  more  orderly 
process  of  eoonomlo  development  In  the 
United  States  would  promote  ai^,  In  turn, 
be  facilitated  by  a  greater  degrerof  stability 
and  prosperity  in  our  internatiunol  trans- 
actions, 

"•  •  •  Our  Imports  consist  chiefly  of 
raw  msterlsls  snd  semimanufactured  goods 
Imported  in  amounts  varying  closely  with  the 
course  of  Industrlsl  production.  They  are 
tied,  so  to  speak,  to  the  rate  of  domeetlc  In- 
dustrlsl activity. 

"A  low  level  of  transactions  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  would  in- 
evltsbly  mean  perpetuation  of  restrictive 
trsde  and  financial  controls  abroad  and  fur- 
ther development  of  bilateral  arrangements 
among  foreign  countries  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  United  Btatee.  Foreign  demand  will  not 
be  evenly  spread  over  all  our  export  gooda 
but  will  be-  directed  Bret  toward  types  n- 
aentiai  for  carrying  out  profaaM  o(  eoonomlo 
reoonstructlon  and  development.  In  tbe  ab- 
senoe  of  a  relatively  plentiful  supply  of  doU 
lars  permitting  s  greater  measure  cf  freedom, 
foreign  governments  will  Insist  on  easrttatng 
selective  control  over  the  usee  to  wBMh  tbe 
available  amounts  sre  put.  Beyond  Ibis,  they 
will  have  to  promote  their  fbr^fn  trade  gen* 
erslly  without  opening  thstr  Boors  to  more 
goods  from  the  United  Btatea  than  they  can 
pay  tor. 

"National  Income  Is  the  moet  oompreben- 
slve  measure.  In  vslue  terms,  of  basic  eeo- 
nomle conditions  influencing  the  behaeter 
of  Imports.  The  general  similarity  of  move- 
ment in  the  two  series  Is  clearly  brought  out 
In  chsrt  6.  which  traces  their  oourss  from 
1909  to  1039.  While  the  general  level  of  im- 
ports in  relation  to  national  income,  ss  meas> 
ured  In  the  lower  part  of  tiw  chart,  wae 
about  tie  same  in  the  twenties  as  belore 
1914,  or  even  slightly  higher,  the  relationship 
was  coiL^lderably  less  stable  sftcr  the  First 
World  Wsr.  The  value  of  ImporU  was  par- 
ticularly high  ih  1918  and  1930  as  compared 
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with  n»tloiuU  Ineom*.  but  fell  to  an  ezcep- 
tk>nally  low  point  during  the  great  depres- 
sion of  the  early  thirties,  from  which  It  re- 
eovered  only  partially.  In  general,  value  of 
tmparu  appeared  to  fluctuate  more  widely 
tban  national  income,  rising  faster  aunng 
•D  vptum  In  buaincas  and  falling  faster  In 
tlBMa  of  dapresalon.  There  was.  moreover, 
a  peculiarly  larg?  hump  in  imporu  in  1925 
and  1936  that  bad  no  visible  connection  with 
the  course  of  national  income. 

"The  divergenoaa  between  the  trends  in 
Imports  and  national  Income  are  attributable 
pmaaniy  to  the  relatively  greater  varlatioiu 
te  Impcrt  prices  than  in  domestic  prices. 
both  imports  and  national  income  are 
in  terms  of  coiMtant  prices  the  re- 
IsUonablp  la  remarkably  close.  An  even 
closer  association  may  be  observed  between 
imports  at  constant  prices  (or  quantity  of 
Imports »  and  the  physical  volume  of  indus- 
trial production. 

"One  fact  of  paramount  importance  im- 
mediately emerges  from  these  comparisons: 
TlM  agrrvs*^*  physical  volume  of  United 
Statee  Imports  was  not  affected  to  any 
marked  degree  by  changes  in  prices.  It 
miglit  be  expected,  on  general  a  priori 
grounds.  thc:t  a  relative  decline  in  import 
prices  would  tend  to  stimulate  purchases 
tram  other  cotintries  and  that  a  rise  in  Im- 
port prices  would  have  the  opposite  etiect. 
Such  tendandea.  however,  are  not  apparent 
in  the  'oehjiv.or  of  United  States  imports  dur- 
ing the  Interwar  period.  The  quantity  of 
Imports  III  the  aggregate  seems,  rather,  to 
have  bern  directly  determined  by  the  trend  in 
real  economic  activity  in  the  United  States  as 
measured  by  the  Index  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion and  to  have  been  little  influenced  by 
relative  changes  in  price." ' 

From  Foreign  Trade  After  the  War.  United 
States  Depsrtment  of  Commerce  Economic 
Series  No.  :8.  pages  6-9:  "The  value  of  Im- 
parta  has  alao  tended  to  follow  changes  in 
the  groTS  national  product,  although  here 
again  the  one  has  not  been  a  constant  per- 
centage of  the  other.  The  ratio  of  Imports 
to  gross  national  product  was  as  high  as  4.4 
paroSDt  in  19:9  and  3  S  percent  in  1837.  both 
of  irtltch  were  relatively  good  years;  but  in 
10S3  sad  1938.  both  years  of  sharp  recession, 
the  ratio  was  only  2.4  p>ercent.  This  varia- 
tion Is  largely  due  to  the  sensitiveness  of 
import  prices  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
business  cycle.  It  is  alao  influenced  by  the 
marginal  nature  of  some  Imports.  Where  an 
Important  part  of  the  supply  is  obtained  from 
domsstlc  sources,  imports  may  virtually  d:s- 
sppSOT  In  times  of  low  business  activity  but 
Increase  rapidly  when  business  is  on  the  up- 
swing Unmanufactured  wool  is  an  out- 
standing example. 

"Purely  as  a  projection  of  the  relationship 
between  the  gross  national  product  and  the 
value  of  imports  over  the  1929-39  period  and 
without  any  attempt  to  make  adjustments 
for  the  varloiis  factors  which  may  change 
that  relationship,  an  output  of  tl75.000.C00.- 
000  In  1948  would  probably  mean  an  Import 
toUl  of  sllghUy  more  than  $7,000,000,000. 
Another  way  of  expreastng  this  relationship 
Is  that.  In  the  experience  of  recent  years,  each 
tnerisai  (or  deereass)  of  tio.coo.oco.ooo  in 
the  gross  national  product  has  l>een  nsso- 
ciated  with  an  increase  ^or  decrease)  of  $500,- 
OOO.COO  in  imports. 

"Throughout  the  interwar  period  from  1919 
to  1939.  the  physical  volume  of  imports  fol- 
lowed a  path  closely  parallel  to  the  index  of 
industrial  production.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
imports,   by   value,  consist  of   materials  for 


•This  behavior  also  explains  why  the  phys- 
ical volume  of  United  States  imports  was  not 
appreciably  stimulated  by  the  depreciation 
of  foreign  currenciea  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  Kreat  depression  or  curtailed  by  the 
subsequent  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 
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former   democratic   na- 
ci  escribes    President    Tru- 
I  Congress   on   the   matter 
~ion   as  "e   wholesome 
American  will  cheer." 
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"So  far  as  I  know  this  is  the  first  time  since 
the  last  war  that  a  President  has  sought 
voluntaril"  to  rellnqtilsh  a  power  conferred 
upon  him." 

Back  In  1886,  when  the  present  succession 
line  after  the  Vice  Presidency  was  established 
by  legislative  action,  and  untU  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  became  President,  this  matter 
seemed  relatively  unimportant.  The  various 
Presidents  in  that  long  period  did  not  seek 
to  expand  Presidential  powers  or  to  exercise 
existing  powers  in  ways  suggesting  destruc- 
tion of  the  checks-and-balances  sj'stem. 
Since  the  New  Deal  flowered,  however,  this 
has  remained  a  major  Issue.  B4r.  Farley's 
evaluation  of  Mr.  Truman's  act  on  Presi- 
dential succession,  therefore,  is  acctirate. 


A  Bill  of  Duties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9'.  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Bill  of  EKities."  written  by  Mr, 
John  Kirland  Clark,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar  who  has  long  been 
interested  in  International  problems. 
The  article  appeared  in  the  May  1945 
l.ssue  of  the  Bar  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  peace  and  justice 
among  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    BILL     OF    DUTIES — EGALrTE    OBLIGE 

(By  John  Klrkland  Clark,  of  the  New  York 
bar) 

Rights!  rights!  rights!  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  fights  among  men  and  nations  since 
long  t)cfore  Magna  Carta,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  in  these  pages  in  Janu- 
ary. Now  we  seek  a  world  bill  of  rights, 
modeled  after  our  National  Bill  of  Rights 
and  our  State  bill  of  rights.  The  great  gath- 
ering at  San  Francisco,  now  In  progress,  it 
is  hoped  will  bring  about  the  creation  and 
perhaps  machinery  to  make  effective  a  uni- 
versal bill  of  rights. 

Why  not  consider  a  "bill  ox  duties"? 
Thoughtful  analysis  reveals  that  it  is  prac- 
tically universally  true  that  every  "right" 
In  a  "bin  of  rights"  carries  with  a  corre- 
sponding "duty."  One  is  therefore  tempted 
to  try  to  draw  a  rough  outline  of  a  "bill 
of  duties" — in  the  hope  that  if  everyone 
would  as  willingly  and  earnestly  discharge 
the  obligations  imposed  by  a  bill  of  duties 
as  he  fights  for  his  rights,  no  one  would 
ever  have  to  worry  about  enforcing  any 
"rights." 

In  ancient  days,  it  was  "noblesse  oblige." 
Now  that  "nobility"  is  barred  by  our  Con- 
stitution, and  all  are  in  equality,  we  should 
realize  that,  today,  "egallt^  oblige." 

The  main  difficulty  seems  to  be  that,  when 
one  Is  given  a  new  right,  no  one  thinks  to 
instruct  him  as  to  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  possession  of  that  right. 

In  framing  the  universal  rights  which 
should  be  possessed  by  aU  human  beings, 
"freedom  from  want"  Implies  that  everyone 
should  have  the  right  to  work  and  gam  a 
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living.  During  the  past  15  or  20  years  in  this 
country,  we  have  made  an  effort  to  see  that 
everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
living  from  at  least  "having  a  Job."  even 
though  the  particular  Job  frequently  seemed 
not  to  Involve  any  "work."  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that,  if  one  is.  by  virtue 
of  his  existence,  entitled  to  a  Job.  he  is  under 
the  duty.  If  physically  and  intellectually 
able  to  do  so.  to  do  a  Job  that  will  Justify  and 
warrant  his  miking  a  living.  The  unfortu- 
nate thing  about  so  many  WPA  Jobs  was 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  possessors  of  such 
Jobs  felt  no  obligation  or  duty  to  perform 
as  efficiently  as  they  were  able,  the  tasks  set 
before  them.  The  philosophy  or  restricted 
production  poisoned  the  stream  to  its  sources 
and  countless  individuals  were  led  either  to 
believe  or  to  profess  a  belief  that  it  was 
necessary  not  to  do  their  best  and  not  to 
work  as  efficiently  as  they  could,  since  to  do 
so  would  defeat  the  limitation  of  production 
which  was  the  desired  goal. 

The  vice  of  this  philosophy  was  that  "loaf 
habits"  are  far  mere  easily  acquired  than 
"work  habits"  and  when,  by  virtue  of  the 
necessity  of  preparing  rapidly  for  war,  the 
philosophy  of  maximum  production  over- 
threw the  practice  of  limited  production,  un- 
fortunately hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions,  who  should  have  gone  "all  out"  for 
full  production,  were  still  tainted  with  the 
fear  that  fuU  production  might  more  rapidly 
cost  them  their  Jobs,  and  "slt-downs.  " 
"feather-bedding."  and  "walk-outs"  marked 
the  protests  against  most  efficient  work. 

Now  that  the  philosophy  of  full  production 
and  efficiency  in  cooperation  between  mana- 
gers and  workers  in  industry  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  may  we  not  hope  that  "the  right 
to  a  Job"  wllj  be  coupled  In  the  mlr.ds  of  all 
with  a  clearly  Implied  duty  to  perform  a  full 
measure  of  work? 

This  only  recently  recognlaed  right — the 
right  to  make  a  living  wage — is  one  which 
should,  a  half  century  ago.  have  been  recog- 
nized as  creating  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
great  corporations  which.  Instead,  worked 
their  laborers  12  hoiu^  a  day  7  days  a  week  for 
only  a  subsistence  wage.  When  the  home 
supply  of  men  willing  to  work  on  that  basis 
did  not  suffice,  ignorant  foreigners  were  Im- 
ported, deluded  by  the  vision  of  the  promised 
land,  and  found  themselves  little  better  than 
slaves. 

The  "right"  of  "freedom  of  contract,"  which 
had  been  reasonably  fair  when  It  Involved 
the  relationship  between  two  individuals,  be- 
came utterly  unfair  when  the  representatives 
of  mass  ownership  failed  to  recognize  that 
that  right  created  a  duty  on  their  part  of 
reasonable  treatment  to  the  unorganized 
mass  of  workers.  While  the  thirteenth 
amendment  had  abolished  Involuntary  servi- 
tude, "big  business.  "  by  rutheless  exercise  of 
freedom  of  contract,  brought  its  workers 
Into  a  state  of  servitude  almost  as  hateful  as 
slavery  Itself. 

As  a  re'-ult.  the  mass  organized  and.  having 
learned  merely  the  lesson,  which  mass  man- 
agement had  taught  them,  have  now  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  their  "rights"  with  a  similar 
entire  lack  of  appreciation  that  the  rights 
which  they  have  attained  impose  a  duty  of 
fair  dealing  on  their  part. 

While  one  may  understand  the  lack  of 
morality,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  In 
this  attitude,  since  It  is  simply  handing  back 
to  the  managers  of  industry  the  converse  ot 
what  they,  from  a  half  century  to  a  quarter 
century  ago,  handed  out  to  the  laboring  man. 
the  duty  of  a  fair  return  of  work  for  wages 
paid  is  Just  as  great  today.  If  the  right 
which  the  laboring  man  has  gained  falls  to 
carry  with  it  a  realization  and  a  fulfillment 
of  the  duty  to  give  the  best  work  for  the  best 
wages,  suffering  will  result  not  only  to  man- 
agement but  ultimately  to  labor  and.  almost 
contemporaneously,  to  the  public  at  large, 
for  such  an  uneconomic  development. 
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Since  the  foundation  of  our  Gtovernment, 
in  response  to  the  clarion  call  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  we  have  been  taught 
that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal  and 
are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We 
have  enacted  into  the  National  Constitution 
provisions  against  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  or  prevous  condition  of  servitude, 
and  New  York  has  Just  enacted  a  statute  for- 
bidding discrimination  in  employment  in 
industry. 

The  right  to  "life-  is  covered  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  right  to  have  work  which  will  sus- 
tain life  and  the  duty  of  doing  work  which 
reasonably  produces  such  sustenance.  The 
right  to  "liberty,"  the  great  right  of  "free- 
dom." for  which  our  foreiathers  fought,  in 
the  days  when  our  citizenry  embraced  a  few 
millions,  has,  as  the  first  century  and  a  half 
of  our  Nation  has  passed,  brought  with  it  a 
keen  realization  that  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  Individual,  of  the  Slate,  and  of  the  Na- 
tion, Involve  the  duty  of  curtailing  our  lib- 
erty, or  freedom,  imposed  by  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  right  to  liberty  and  freedom 
on  the  part  of  others. 

The  inconsistency  of  freedom  to  hold  oth- 
ers m  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  thirteenth 
amendment.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom 
which  certain  States  of  the  Union  deemed 
that  they  possessed  was  found,  after  a  cruel 
war,  not  to  have  given  the  State  a  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union.  To  continue  to 
be  free,  a  State  was  under  the  duty  of  waiv- 
ing its  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Union 
which  had  been  created  to  protect  freedom. 

If  we  Join  a  union  of  nations  to  see  to  It 
that  peace  is  maintained  throughout  the 
world— to  enforce  the  right  to  peaceful  living 
of  nations — it  will  be  necessary  to  discharge 
the  duty  implicit  in  the  pledge,  which  is 
that  we  must  accept  a  determination  made 
not  solely  by  ourselves  as  to  when  measures 
for  the  enforcement  of  peace  must  be 
taken— in  which  we  must  presumably  Join. 
Technically,  this  will,  no  doubt,  constitute 
an  Impairment  of  our  sovereignty  but.  if  we 
are  to  have  the  right  to  enforce  peace  through 
an  international  organization,  we  are  going 
to  be  charged  vrith  the  duty  implicit  in  that 
right. 

Then  there  is  that  vague  Intangible  right— 
the  right  to  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"— how 
bound  up  with  duties  that  right  is.  The 
right  to  happiness,  to  be  treated  by  others  as 
fellows,  'mposes  the  essential  duty  of  being 
worthy  of  fellowship  People  may  feel  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  loved,  but  they  cannot 
expect  to  exercise  that  right  unless  they 
discharge  the  duty  of  t)elng  lovable.  No  law 
forbidding  discrimination  Is  going  to  deprive 
the  one  who  possesses  the  power  to  discrimi- 
nate in  its  exercise  against  pecple  who  are 
not  discharging  this  duty. 

Thus  it  goes,  all  the  way  dovim  through  the 
list  of  rights  contained  in  our  famous  Bill 
of  Rights.  The  right  to  freedom  of  speech, 
that  precioios  right,  which  is  now  proclaimed 
to  be  world-wide,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  Ixjund  by  a  duty  to  use  that  right  with  a 
fair  regard  to  the  rights  of  others.  While 
one.  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  may  be  critical,  may  be  forceful  in 
argument,  he  is  under  a  duty  to  refrain  not 
only  from  scandalous,  false  accusations,  but 
from  Inciting  mob  violence  and  from  utter- 
ing traitorous  attacks  against  the  state. 

One  of  the  great  rights  set  forth  In  the  first 
amendment  was  the  right  to  bear  arms,  yet, 
because  of  the  well  recognized  danger  of  In- 
discriminate possession  of  firearms,  the  courts 
have  for  years  upheld  laws  providing  that, 
to  exercise  the  right  to  bear  arms,  one  must 
obtain  a  license  establishing  that  right,  and 
the  possession  of  arms  without  a  license  was 
made  a  crime.  In  the  International  field,  all 
nations  have  felt  that  they  had  the  right  to 
arm  themselves  as  they  saw  fit,  yet,  by  Inter- 
national agreement — tmfortunately,  not  ef- 


fectively carried  out— the  greatest  nations  of 
the  world  agreed,  after  the  last  war.  to  limit 
their  armament.  In  the  framing  of  a  new 
world  constitution,  the  unlimited  right  of 
nations  U,  arm  themselves  unquestionably 
will  be  curtailed  by  the  duty  to  create  re- 
ftrictlons  to  avoid  the  economic  disaster 
which  continued  unlimited  armament  would 
necessarily  bring  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  faUure  to  recognize  a  duty  imposed  by 
the  possession  of  a  sight  was  made  by  our 
forefathers  who  sought  the  barren  coasts  of 
New  Eneland  to  exercise  their  right  to  wor- 
sh:p  God  In  their  own  way.  They  possessed 
that  precious  Jewel  of  freedom,  but  for  al- 
most a  century  they  faUed  to  recognize  the 
duty  to  respect  the  right  of  others  to  worship 
God  as  they  choose.  However  unorthodox 
the  other  man's  religion  may  be  and  however 
much  we  may  feel  moved  and  possess  the 
right  to  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  orth- 
odoxy, freedom  of  religion  Imposes  upon  us 
the  duty  of  respecting  his  freedom. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  recognizes  the  rights 
of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government.  We  Ameri- 
cans believe  that  a  federal  union  of  states 
on  democratic  lines  of  universal  citizenship 
is  the  best  practicable  government,  and  we 
naturally  shall  continue  to  Insist  upon  our 
right  to  be  thus  governed — yet,  if  we  are  to 
recognize  the  right  of  all  people  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  recognize  that 
those  who  choose  an  undemocratic  system — 
even  thoueh  it  may  be  due  to  their  ignorance 
or  Inability  to  express  themselves  freely  in 
the  selection  of  their  government  and  their 
rulers — shall  be  permitt«Kl  to  live  under  what 
may  seem  to  us  a  government  of  absolutism. 
If  we  have  the  right  to  preach  the  virtues  of 
democracy  as  we  know  It  to  those  whom  we 
believe  to  be  dominated  by  an  absolute  gov- 
ernment, we  shall  be  under  a  duty  to  recog- 
nize that  missionary  work  by  these  who 
believe  in  one  or  another  form  of  totalitar- 
ianism may  entitle  them  to  preach  their 
gospel  among  us. 

The  problems  thus  created  are  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution.  The  theoretical  right  of  all 
peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live  might  lead  some 
to  argue  that  the  group  of  natives  on  Iwo 
Jima  have  the  right  to  determine  what  they 
shall  do  in  the  way  of  felectlng  a  form  of 
government.  Yet.  when  we  dealt  with  riml- 
lar  problems  In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines, 
there  was  a  universal  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  peoples  in  these  countries  were  in- 
capable of  making  an  intelligent  selection 
of  their  form  of  government  without  a  long 
process  of  education  and.  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  the  United  States  took  over, 
the  management  of  these  islands.  One  of  the 
greatest  problems  which  is  to  confront  us 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will  be 
the  solution  of  when  and  how  such  a  de- 
termination of  a  form  of  government  shall 
be  made  by  such  groups  as  the  peoples  of 
India,  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
the  people  of  the  occupied  countries  in 
Europe.  The  right  of  these  peoples  to  select 
their  own  government  Imposes  a  heavy  duty 
on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  wise  coopera- 
tion in  accomplishing  the  result. 

This  bare  outline  of  the  main  rights  for 
which  cur  anceftors  and  we  have  fought 
Illustrates  amply  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  possession  of  a  right  carries 
with  it  the  imposition  of  a  duty.  What  is 
even  more  significant  is  that  If  everyone 
recognii>ed  and  lived  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  correlative  duties,  no  one  else  would 
ever  have  to  fight  for  any  right.  It  was  not  a 
legal  maxim  nor  was  it  a  lawyer  who  spoke 
it,  but  the  basic  truth  behind  all  this  talk 
of  rights  and  of  duties  is  a  simple  rule  of 
conduct.  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you." 
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Postwar  Emplojnent  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    A^JkBAMA 

Ut  THE  SWShTE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  27  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9> ,  1945 

Mr  HILL-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a  speech  on  the 
subject  of  postwar  employment  policy, 
which  was  debvered  by  John  H.  G  Pier- 
son,  consultant  on  postwar  employment 
policy,  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  extension  serv- 
ice meetinff  held  on  June  22.  1945. 

Dr.  Pierson  is  the  author  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association's  labor  com- 
mittee report  on  fiscal  policy  for  full 
employment,  which.  I  understand,  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  favorable  com- 
ment. Dr  Pierson  offers  a  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining full  employment.  Essentially,  it 
Is  the  application  of  the  in.«.urance  prin- 
ciple as  the  means  of  maintaining  a  full 
employment  level  of  consumer  income. 
While  I  have  not  studied  tlie  problem 
with  sufficient  care  to  express  my  own 
views  on  Dr.  Pierson's  thesis.  I  believe 
that  his  scholarly  and  interesting  paper 
on  a  problem  with  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned should  he  of  interest  to  everyone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccobo. 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  asked  to 
eocne  out  hete  and  speak  to  the  wcrkera  and 
ettlsen-)  of  Detroit.  I  am  especially  glad  to 
come  to  Detroit  because  Detroit  has  a  reputa- 
tion of  b^mg  full  of  ideas  and  giving  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  Ideas.  But  I  am  not  going 
to  Mlk  tonight  about  your  particular  prob- 
letna  here  In  the  heart  of  the  automcblle 
empire,  because  you  know  them  better  than 
I  do  and  because  I  want  to  place  l>efure  you 
for  your  consideration  certain  thctights  on 
the  general  problem  of  postwar  full  employ- 
ment which  Is  the  problem  of  our  country  as 
a  whole  and  not  of  any  one  part  of  our 
country. 

Also  I  want  to  discuss  this  as  a  long-range 
or  continuing  problem  and  not  go  Into  the 
apeclal   questions  that   are  starting   to  arise 
now  with  the  cut-becks  of  armaments  pro- 
duction and  that  will  be  with  us  throughout 
the  demobilization  period      Of  course,  I  don  t 
mean  to  minimize  in  the  slightest  the  obvi- 
cta  Importance  and  urgency  cf  proper  transi- 
tional measures,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  have 
to  say  about  the  continuing  problem   may 
Indirectly    throw    some    light    on    transition 
requTements  as  well      But  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsibility  for  the  for- 
mulation of  policy  for  this  period  has  been 
assigned  by  Congress  to  the  Director  of  the 
Offlce  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
and  the  probl-ms  are  so  Imminent  that  they 
should  be  discussed  only  by  spcciflcalJy  au- 
thorized persons.     I  want  to  say  also  that. 
In  talking  about  the  longer-range  problems! 
with  respect  to  wh'ch  policies  hare  not  been 
decided.  I  am  not  talking  for  the  Oovem- 
nent  but  am  expressing  my  own  news. 

The  subject  ycu  have  choaen  to  consider 
here  tonight  la  enormcus  My  time  on  th's 
platform  is  pretty  short.  Let  me  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  question. 

Ttie  real  ls?ue  as  I  see  It  L^  whether  or  net 
full  empIo>-ment  opportunity  shcu'.d  be  guar- 
aateed.  If  it  Is  to  be  guaranteed  then  this 
must   be   done   by   the  Federal  Government. 
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A  guaranty  of  full  employment  Itself 
would  obviously  aasure  us  of  a  high  national 
Income.  This  would  provide  security  to  the 
worker,  would  stimulate  confidence,  and 
would  prevent  the  kind  of  boarding  of  money 
that  grows  out  of  fear  of  future  depression. 
To  carry  it  out.  a  national  budgeting  ap- 
proach Is  needed,  as  recommended  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  full-employment  bill,  with 
additional  public  jobs  available  as  a  last  re- 
sort if  other  employment  falls  short. 

But  you  don't  want  to  put  exclusive  or 
even  primary  emphasis  on  Government  jobs. 
You  want  all  jobs— public  and  private— to 
result  In  worth-while  products  and  you  dont 
want  to  expe«e  business  to  the  risk  that  an 
unlimited  number  of  Jol>s  may  have  to  be  ar- 
tificially created.  Therefore.  In  addition  to 
a  guaranty  of  full  employment  as  such.  I 
think  we  need  a  further  gtiaranty  that  total 
consumer  spending  will  not  fall  below  a 
specified  high  level.  This  would  In  particu- 
lar provide  confidence  for  private  bu?lne.<5s 
t>ecause  the  consumer  spending  target  would 
show  that  business  Itself  could  profitably 
provide  the  bulk  of  the  number  of  jobs 
guaranteed  so  that  public  works  would  not 
have  to  be  expended  unduly. 

This  kind  of  guaranty  would  meet  the 
oversaving  problem  head-on.  The  Income 
paid  out  by  full  employment  production  does 
not  necessarily  yield  an  ample  market  for 
business  because  too  much  of  thi.«  income 
may  be  saved  and  too  little  may  be  spent. 
The  consumer  market  guaranty  on  the  other 
hand  would  give  to  business  the  assurance 
that  this  unfortunate  thing  would  not 
happen. 

I  want  to  stop  for  a  moment  to  give  addi- 
tional emphasis  to  the  importance  of  this 
insurance  epproach,  as  I  see  it.  because  it  is 
a  rather  new  Idea  and  seems  to  have  tremen- 
dous possibilities  for  cutting  the  Oordian 
knot  in  which  our  economy  was  tied  for  a 
number  of  years  before  the  war  Its  poesi- 
bllltles  are  such,  for  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment, that  the  exploration  of  these  possi- 
bilities would  seem  to  offer  a  very  promising 
new  field  for  your  cooperative  action.  Of 
course,  without  the  support  of  management 
and  labor  no  approach  to  your  common 
problems  Is  likely  to  get  very  far 

The  first  advantage  of  the  Insurance  ap- 
proach, you  will  notice,  la  that  it  provides 
security  and  confidence.  Let  me  give  you  an 
analogy.  New  that  bank  deposits  are  in- 
sured people  are  not  very  likely  to  start  runs 
on  backs.  Similarly,  if  employment  and 
markets  were  Insured,  businessmen  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  take  their  money  and 
energies  out  of  the  economic  game. 

But  this  Is  not  the  only  advantage.  Be- 
sides promoting  confldence  the  insurance  ap- 
proach would  take  a  grievously  heavy  load  of 
respon.^ibllity  from  those  wh(»e  duty  It  is  to 
prepare  the  best  forecasts  they  can  for  the 
Government.  It  would,  therefore,  very  much 
reduce  the  disputes  about  the  necessity  for 
Government  action — disputes  that  are  bound 
to  arise  »hen  people  disagree  about  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  forecasts  the  Goverrunent  is 
making. 

Let  me  clarify  this  point.  If  employment 
and  expenditure  goals  are  set  for  the  econ- 
omy and  then,  because  of  deferred  demand, 
accumulated  war  savings,  or  any  other  factor, 
these  goals  are  met  automatically  by  the  un- 
aided operation  of  the  system,  then  In  that 
case  the  Government,  which  is  acting  as  un- 
derwriter, need  not  and  fhould  not  take  any 
additional  action  in  behalf  of  expenditure 
and  employment.  But  if.  on  the  other  hand. 
th2  goals  as  finally  determined  by  Congress 
are  not  being  met  out  of  the  unaided  opera- 
tion of  the  system,  then  clearly  Government 
action  will  be  called  for.  and  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  any  dispute  could  arise  over  that 

Parenthetically  I  may  say  that  most  of  the 
calculations  made  by  the  economists  who 
have  thoroughly  studied  this  subject  show 
that  there  Is  every  likelihood  that  aiiortages 
of  expenditures  and  employment  will   tend 
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to  develop  not  long  after  the  war  If  nothing 
Is  done  to  prevent  it.  There  is  therefore  a 
strong  probability  that  the  Government, 
acting  as  underwriter,  would  have  some  gaps 
to  fill.  But  the  point  is  that,  if  we  adopt 
the  insurance  approach,  we  don't  need  to 
waste  an  undue  amount  of  time  wrangling 
over  jujBt  what  we  see  in  the  future  as  each 
of  us  Ic  jks  into  his  favorite  crystal  ball. 

Notice  further  that  a  guaranteed  total 
consumer  market,  by  taking  pressure  off  the 
public  works  device,  would  make  guaranteed 
full  employment  entirely  favorable  from  the 
standpoint  of  business.  Instead  of  partly 
favorable  and  partly  a  threat  of  competition 
from  bigger  and  bigger  Government  opera- 
tions. Also  It  would  be  a  sure  way  of  pro- 
moting high  consumption — and  nothing 
could  be  better  than  that  either  for  standards 
of  living  tl  roughout  the  country  or  for  jobs 
right  here  Ir  Detroit.  Hence  It  would  re- 
lieve us  if  the  necessity  of  expanding  invest- 
ment, for  the  sake  of  employment,  more  than 
was  really  needed  by  any  other  standard.  lu 
fact.  It  would  really  free  us  from  the  piece- 
by-plece  approach  to  full  employment.  If 
the  various  other  places  failed  to  add  up  to 
full  employment,  this  would  simply  mean 
that  general  purchusing  power  would  be  ex- 
panded Instead. 

Thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  this  approach 
would  relieve  the  Launting  fear  that  we  have 
iKJCome  too  productive  In  this  country;  that 
we  are  unable  to  consume  as  much  as  we  are 
able  to  produce — a  haunting  fear  that  tends 
to  drive  us  Into  a  search  for  larger  and  larger 
export  markets  even  if  this  finally  goes  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  common  sense  and  of 
mutual  advantage  to  ourselves  and  other 
nations. 

So  much  for  the  insurance  Idea.  Let  me 
turn  now  to  No.  2.  The  second  thing  we 
need  Is  a  series  of  basic  governmental  and 
private  policies  designed  to  make  our  econ- 
omy balance  as  well  as  possible,  so  that  the 
guaranties  would  m  as  nearly  self-enforcing 
as  possible  without  further  Government  ac- 
tion. Of  course,  if  I  had  the  whole  evening 
just  to  talk  about  these  basic  policies,  I 
would  hardly  get  started  on  them.  As  it  is.  I 
have  only  a  few  minutes,  and  so  I  will  merely 
try  to  review  a  few  of  the  main  ones  for 
your  further  consideration.  Please  do  not  In- 
terpret this  as  an  underestimation  of  their 
Importance. 

First  of  all  I  would  point  to  the  desirability 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  of  having 
wages  as  high  as  productivity  will  allow. 
This  is  important,  and  hence  collective  bar- 
gaining is  important,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  wage  stream  largely  goes 
into  spending  and  adds  very  little  to  the 
oversaving  problem. 

Next  I  would  point  to  the  need  for  a  low- 
price,  high-output  policy  on  the  part  of  busi- 
ness. Such  a  policy  should  also  be  enforced 
through  Government  antitrust  action  when 
necessary,  and  through  sound  patent  legis- 
lation, regulation  of  cartels  and  monopilies. 
aids  to  new  and  small  businesses,  etc. — all 
such  meastires  being  aimed  at  promoting 
competition  and  checking  the  restrictive 
practices  of  monopioly.  This  line  needs  to 
be  taken  in  order  to  encourage  new  invest- 
ment, dampen  down  oversaving,  and  make 
sure  that  an  adequate  market  lor  goods  and 
services  really  gets  translated  back  into  full 
production  and  full  employment. 

Thirdly,  it  seems  to  me  essential  that  we 
do  everything  possible  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard incomes  in  agriculture,  and  in 
whole  regions  such  as  the  South.  Quite  aside 
from  other  considerations,  this  will  help 
greatly  to  maintain  the  markets  we  need. 

Potirthly.  we  need  a  permanently  strong, 
efficient,  and  properly  recognized  nationally 
coordinated  employment  service,  to  help 
bring  available  workers  and  available  jobs 
together. 

Coming  to  those  basic  policies  which  are 
financial  or  fiscal  in  character,  we  have  the 
whole  question  of  taxes  and  Government  ex- 
penditures.   -  As   to   Government   expendi- 


tures, the  labor  committee  on  national  pol- 
icy of  the  National  Planning  Association 
recently  sponsored  a  report  which  in  a  pre- 
liminary way  goes  into  our  national  needs 
in  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education, 
and  conservation  and  development  of  nat- 
ural resources.  In  these  fields  alone  and 
without  including  other  important  matters 
suca  as  recreation,  cultural  programs,  social 
services,  research,  rural  electrification,  etc., 
where  the  sums  Involved  are  much  smaller, 
it  was  estimated  that  additional  amounts  of 
nearly  110,000.000,000  a  year  would  need  to 
be  spent  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  attain  adequate  minimum  stand- 
ards of  living  and  opportunity  for  the  whole 
population.  This  amount  does  not  allow 
lor  the  possibility  of  national  medical  care 
Insurance.  Of  course,  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  our  social  security  system  should  be 
broadened  in  various  ways  and  the  Ijeneflts 
expanded.  I  believe  it  would  also  be  de- 
sirable to  finance  these  benefits  in  a  less 
deflationary  manner  than  at  present  by 
adopting  the  pay-as-you-go  method  and  by 
contributing  to  the  funds  from  general 
taxation. 

Turning  to  taxation  as  a  whole,  the  im- 
portant thing  here  is  to  give  fullest  applica- 
tion to  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  while 
at  the  same  time  not  discouraging  genuine 
initiative  and  investment.  Taxes  should  fall 
more  heavily  on  those  with  large  incomes 
than  on  those  with  small  incomes  because 
this  is  fair  and  because  it  will  help  to  susUln 
mass  buying  power.  This  means  that  excises 
ought  to  be  largely  elin.lrated,  gift  and  estate 
taxes  strengthened,  and  heavy  reliance  placed 
on  the  individual  Income  tax — but  with 
higher  exemptions  to  take  the  burden  off 
subsistence  Incomes. 

In  the  complicated  matter  of  corporate  In- 
come taxation.  I  think  the  best  solution 
might  be  to  set  the  rates  where  they  will 
strike  a  level  about  half  way  between  war- 
time and  prewar  corporate  tax  revenues.  In 
this  connection,  everything  that  will  help 
to  remove  discrimination  against  risk  capi- 
tal as  compared  with  passive  loan  capital 
certainly  ought  to  be  done. 

Now  I  want  to  get  to  my  third  main  point, 
the  need  for  a  balancing  mechanism.  Let 
me  repeat  that  the  basic  policies  I  have  so 
lightly  touched  on  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. If  they  are  given  the  attention 
they  deserve  this  will  very  much  reduce  the 
necessity  for  running  a  Federal  budget  deficit 
In  connection  with  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment. It  will  also  mean  that  we  are  going 
after  fundamental  problems  like  monopolistic 
restrictions  and  the  distribution  of  income. 
Nevertheless  we  also  need  a  balancing  mech- 
anism operating  by  means  of  fiscal  policy. 
because  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  act  as 
though  we  had  solved  all  the  basic  problems 
and  got  rid  of  oversaving  any  time  before 
these  things  actually  have  been  accomplished. 

Following  the  lines  of  the  guarantees  I 
mentioned  earlier,  there  are  two  parts  to  a 
well-rounded  and  practical  balancing  mech- 
anism. The  first  Is  a  public  works  reserve — 
an  ample,  diversified,  and  geographically  dis- 
tributed reserve  shelf  of  construction  and 
service  projects.  Construction  should  be  car- 
ried out  through  private  contractors  unless 
for  special  reasons  that  proves  impoeslble  In 
a  given  case.  I  think  It  ts  Important  that 
Jobs  on  the  public-works  reserve  should  pay 
prevailing  rates  of  wages.  The  reserve,  after 
all,  would  not  In  this  setting  be  a  relief 
proposition,  but  rather  a  part  of  the  provi- 
sion made  to  assure  everyone  the  opportunity 
to  have  a  real  job.  These  supplementary  pub- 
lic-employment projects,  unlike  the  regtilar- 
ly  budgeted  items  for  schools,  hospitals,  and 
so  forth  which  cannot  afford  to  be  postponed, 
would  be  shut  down  when  private  employers 
again  had  more  jol)8  available.  But  I  think 
that  the  readiness  of  government  to  shut 
them  down  as  private  employment  opportuni- 
ties expanded — this,  and  not  substandard 
rates  of  pay— «hould  be  the  safeguard  agalnat 


anyone's  staying  on  the  public  pay  roll  too 
long. 

The  one  thing  that  is  always  emphasized 
in  connection  with  the  public  works  reserve 
may  as  well  be  said  here  again,  because  it 
cannot  be  stressed  too  much  or  too  often. 
Th  s  is  the  need  for  advance  planning.  I 
wish  it  were  possible  to  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities were  ready  at  this  time  to  meet 
the  demands  for  extra  public  works  they 
are  likely  to  encounter  In  the  transition 
period,  i  do  not  know  your  situation  here 
in  Detroit  In  this  regard,  but  I  Uust  you 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  adance  the 
preparation  of  the  necessary  local  plans. 

The  second  part  of  the  needed  balancing 
mechanism  lies  at  the  point  In  our  economy 
where  money  Is  spent  for  consumer  goods  and 
services.  The  Government  keeps  current  rec- 
ords of  the  total  rate  of  consumer  spend- 
ing. Having  guaranteed  a  certain  minimum 
rate.  It  would  have  to  match  the  actual  rate 
against  this  commitment.  If  the  actual  rate 
was  falling  short,  the  Government  would 
have  to  promote  additional  consumer  spend- 
ing by  some  device  that  left  or  put  more 
money  in  consumers'  hatids.  One  way  of 
doing  this  would  be  to  refund,  suspend,  or 
offset  certain  taxes  that  affect  consumption. 
But  it  would  be  imi>ortant.  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  a  leakage  into  further  excess  sav- 
ings, to  offset  the  hidden  or  indirect  taxes 
that  affect  the  poor  man  and  not  merely 
reduce  the  withholding  rate  on  the  income 
tax  which  Is  paid  by  those  who  are  better 
off. 

A  crucial  point  to  note  is  that  any  such 
offset  to  taxes  would  be  allowed  only  if  and 
as  long  as  current  consumer  spending  tended 
to  remain  below  the  guaranteed  rate.  Hence 
the  proposal  is  not  in  the  least  inflationary. 
In  fact,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  the 
commitment  ought  to  set  a  ceiling  over  con- 
sumer spending  as  well  as  a  floor  under- 
neath It.  Many  people  with  real  Justification 
are  afraid  that  full  employment  may  lead 
to  price  inflation.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
ruling  that  out  would  be  to  set  a  maximum 
as  well  as  a  minimum  limit  to  total  con- 
sumer spending.  If.  then,  in  some  period — 
lor  instance  in  the  immediate  transition  pe- 
riod— consumer  spending  should  threaten  to 
go  through  this  celling,  a  special  tax  or  some 
other  restraint  would  be  brought  into  play 
temporarily.  Possibly  the  best  device  for 
this  particular  contingency  would  be  a  grad- 
uated spendlngs  tax.  This  could  have  gen- 
erous exemptions  at  the  bottom  and  would 
avoid  the  unjust  and  undesirable  feature* 
of  the  sales  tax,  which  has  little  to  be  said 
In  its  favor. 

This  brings  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  only 
want  to  try  to  sum  up  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  the  things  that  I  think  might  be 
accomplished  by  the  kind  of  a  full  employ- 
ment program  I  have  tried  to  sketch  for  you 
tonight.  Let  me  check  over  some  of  the 
main  possibilities. 

First,  Insurance  of  our  economy  against 
depression.  Second,  a  contribution  to  the 
safeguards  we  need  against  Inflation.  Third. 
a  spotlight  on  the  importance  of  getting 
ahead  rapidly  with  our  basic  policies.  whUe 
at  the  same  time  we  do  not  postpone  full 
employment  until  all  the  basic  policy  issues 
have  been  settled.  Fourth,  development  of 
a  sound  relation  ixitween  domestic  and 
foreign  markets,  meaning  by  this  the  pro- 
motion of  beneficial  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment without  the  pressure  to  go  to  dan- 
gerous extremes  In  our  dependence  upon 
them.  Fifth,  creation  of  confidence  based  on 
job  security  and  high  markets — a  state  of 
confidence  free  of  those  conflicting  emotions 
which  might  develop  in  the  business  com- 
munity if  It  seems  that  full  employment 
could  only  be  maintained  through  a  forced 
expansion  of  the  Government's  own  opera- 
tions. And  finally,  conditions  in  which  op- 
portunity could  become  real  for  everybody, 
regardless  of  race,  sex,  or  any  other  con- 
sideration. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SCCTM  OAXOriA 
nt  THE  8ENAT8  OP  THB  UNl'ITD  STATES 

Frtday.  Julu  27  <  lerjislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  ask 
imftnimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  illumi- 
nattni?  article  on  the  American  Indian, 
mitten  by  Mr.  O.  K.  Armstrons,  and 
published  in  the  Rsader's  Digest  for  the 
month  of  Au£u£t. 

There  being  no  objeciion.  the  article 
wa£  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SCT    THS    AMKUCAN    IMOIANS    rtCB 

(By  O  K  ArmstroDg) 
A  young  fuilblood  Indian,  tergvant  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  auxxl  before  bla  tribesmen 
on  the  Winnebago  Resenration  and  told  of  his 
experiences  on  many  fronts.  Tben  be  said: 
"I'm  leaving  again,  to  flnl&h  thia  war.  When 
we  Indian  servicemen  get  t>ack.  we're  going 
to  see  that  our  people  are  set  free  to  live  and 
•ct  like  American  citixens." 

There  was  silence.  One  by  one  the  old?r 
men  came  forward  and  threw  their  arms 
about  his  ahoulders.  their  faces  tense  with 
emotion.  Then  th<?  younger  men.  amont; 
them  two  boys  In  Navy  uniform,  gathered 
about  the  sergeant  in  earnest  talk  He  had 
given  voice  to  an  unmistakable  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  American  Indians  to  de- 
mand full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Speaking  with  grtni  accents,  this  Winne- 
bago told  me:  "WeTe  tired  of  being  treated 
^Ike  museum  pieces  I'm  a  mechanic.  I  want 
a  real  Job.-,  They're  not  going  to  send  me 
back  to  live  ti.  a  shack  and  loaf  around  in  a 
blarUet." 

Few  know  the  ahameful  story  of  the  present 
status  of  the  Indiana.  By  fire  and  sword  the 
settlers  drove  them  from  their  lands.  Then. 
In  IBM.  the  Oovemmcnt  establi&lied  a  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  to  "civilize  and  eman- 
cipate'* the  Indians.  Reserved  areas  were  sec 
■side  for  the  tribes,  where  they  could  live 
while  they  learned  the  white  man's  ways. 

Today  about  230.000  Indians  stUl  live  upon 
aiO  reservations.  Legally  they  are  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  pleaae,  and  to  take  up 
any  work  they  chouse.  Actually  most  of  theni 
are  tied  to  their  reservations  and  to  old  tribal 
ways. 

In  three  important  respects  they  have 
never  been  emancipated.  They  are  restricted 
in  property  rights,  without  consent  of  their 
superintendent  they  cannot  own  land  on  the 
rvservaUon.  or  sell  It.  or  mortgage  It,  or  lease 
it.  They  live  under  conditions  of  racial  seg- 
regation. And  they  are  subject  to  special 
llmitatloas  and  exemption  because  they  are 
Indians. 

In  recent  months  I  have  visited  many  ree- 
•nrations.  I  Ulked  with  trlt>al  chiefs,  farm- 
ers, teachers,  with  Indians  prominent  in 
bUAlneas  and  politics.  I  talked  with  agency 
superintendents  and  employees — able,  con- 
scientious men  who  are  working  tirelessly  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  Indian.  All  agreed  that 
the  Indian  problem  is  a  national  reproach. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  CX)n- 
gress  heartily  spplaud  the  stand  of  Repre- 
sentative WiLLUM  O.  SncLxa.  of  Oklahoma. 
himself  a  Cboctaw-Chlckasaw  Indian. 
Speaking  to  the  House  last  April,  he  said: 
"Tbcre  thoMkl  be  an  early  and  complete  re- 
hablliutlon  of  the  Indian  so  he  may  go  forth 
In  the  world  and  take  his  place  by  his  white 
brother,  asking  only  an  opportunity  to  prove 
his  worth." 


More  than  32,000  Indl  ans  are  serring  with 
oiir  fighting  forces.  Mi  ny  have  given  their 
Uvea:  many  more  hai  e  won  decorations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  who  return 
from  the  service  will  seik  a  greater  share  in 
Americas  freedom.  Ab)Ut  48  000  other  In- 
dians from  reservations  lave  been  working  in 
war  Industries.  Most  tit  these  have  tasted 
economic  opportunity  t(  r  the  first  time,  mas- 
tering skilled  trades.  '  "hey're  not  going  to 
forget  that  they  made  a  good  living  on  their 
own. 

Why  aren't  the  Indians  free?  The  policy 
of  segregation  and  specl<  1  treatment  is  aeepiy 
rooted  in  the  past.  Ealy  reservations  were 
concentration  camps,  w  acre  troops  kept  tte 
Inmates  subdued.  By  i  he  middle  seventies, 
reservations  had  becom<  centers  of  patermu- 
Istlc  control,  where  ible-bodled  Indians 
watted  from  week  to  w(ek  for  the  agents  lo 
distribute  beef  and  clolhing. 

It  became  apparent  hat  the  reservation 
system  was  pauperising  these  wards  of  the 
Oorernment,  so  in  1887  i  in  Allotment  Act  was 
passed,  presenting  indl  ridual  Indians  with 
tracts  of  land,  usu-ally  180  acres.  The  act 
fprovided  that  for  25  ye  irs  title  to  the  land 
would  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government, 
after  which  ownership  t  'ould  pars  to  the  In- 
dian and  he  would  be  a  full  citizen.  The 
motive  was  good:  To  k>ep  the  Indian  from 
being  cheated  out  of  his  land  by  unscrupu- 
lous tribesmen  or  whi  ;e  men.  But  there 
was  no  sound  program  1  or  educating  the  In- 
dian to  be  self-supporting  on  his  land  or  to 
be  assimilated  into  industry. 

When,  in  1881,  the  i  ct  was  amended  to 
extend  the  25-year  trust  period,  other  amend- 
ments closed  the  door  t(i  full  citisenship.  If 
the  ambitious  and  Industrious  Indian  left  the 
reservation  he  risked  losing  his  rights  In 
tribal  land  and  money.  If  he  stayed,  he 
could  not  own  a  farm  or  add  to  It  by  pur- 
chase. The  policy  of  pe  -petUi.1  guardianship 
took  firm  root. 

Although  all  native  ladians  were  declared 
citizens  of  the  United  States  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1924,  the  act  made  no  provision  for 
the  details  of  their  ei  aancipatlon  Today 
only  Congress  or  the  Gr«at  White  Father,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  remove  restric- 
tions upon  ownership  of  property.  With 
their  land  held  in  trust  by  the  Indian  Office. 
Indians  are  in  the  anomnlous  position  of 
being  both  dtixens  and  f  ards  of  the  Oovem- 
ment.  They  cannot  use 'funds  owned  by  the 
tribe  without  consent  of  the  Office,  even  for 


Their  money  is  not 
doles 


cooperative  entei^viaes 

their   own   until    the   Superintendent 

It  out  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Young  people  in  Ind  an  schools,  at  ages 
when  white  children  are  taught  self-reliance, 
are  trained  In  dependenc  f.  "They  are  required 
to  ask  superintendents  [or  spending  money 
and  must  get  permtssioi  to  purchase  books, 
clothing,  and  personal  >frects.  If  an  adult 
Indian  secures  a  Goverrment  loan  for  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  mact  Inery,  or  household 
goods,  the  agency  assumes  control  of  all  siich 
personal  property.  If  he  Indian  farmer's 
cow  produces  a  calf,  b(  mvist  not  sell  the 
calf  without  permission 

Lauds  held  by  resenation  Indiana — 56,- 
000.000  acres — are  not  subject  to  SUte, 
county  or  lc<:al  taxes.  Hence  they  cannot 
vote  in  Idaho.  New  Mexico  and  Washington, 
because  of  constitutional  provisions  forbid- 
ding suffrage  to  Indian  i  not  taxed.  They 
cannot  vote  In  Arizona  because  of  a  law 
denying  the  ballot  tj  "persons  under 
guardianship."  North  C(  jollna  requires  that 
voters  be  able  to  read  an!  write  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  election  rei  ;tstrar — and  a  Cher- 
okee holding  a  master  of  irts  degree  from  the 
University  of  North  Care  Una  was  told  by  an 
election  Judge:  "Tou  couldn't  read  or  write 
to  my  satisfaction  if  you  stayed  here  all  day." 
Btxrplus  reservation  lands  not  allotted  to 
Individual  Indians  hav»  been  opened  by 
tribal  councils  for  settleiaent  by  whites.  In- 
dividual Indians  can  als4  lease  part  of  their 
allotments.  The  Indians' have  found  it  more 
convenient  to  lease  to  i^tes  than  to  farm 


-  for  themselves  under  Government  restric- 
tions. Not  more  than  1  acre  out  of  4  on 
reservations  is  now  used  by  the  Indian. 

Many  Indiaiu  to  whom  land  was  allotted 
have  died,  but  their  lands  could  not  be  sold 
nor  their  estates  settled  without  the  Gov- 
ernment's permission.  Heirs  were  given 
"bookkeeping  equities"  in  the  original  allot- 
ments. Continued  dividing  of  the  tracts  has 
gone  on  until  now  the  problem  of  "fractional 
heirships"  has  reached  fantastic  proportions. 
Some  bits  of  land  have  as  many  as  200  heirs. 
The  Indian  Office  must  find  them  and  get 
their  consent  before  the  land  Is  leased. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  Indian  lands  lie  idle 
because  heirs  cannot  be  found.  I  talked  with 
a  returned  veteran  who  had  tried  to  rent 
a  40-acre  tract.  "There  are  more  than  100 
heirs  for  that  piece.  Some  are  lost.  We  can't 
rent  it."  the  supervisor  finally  Informed  him. 

The  latest  Government  efforts  to  meet  the 
Indian  problem  have  been  In  the  wrong  di- 
rection. In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act,  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  pur- 
chase land  and  hold  it  In  perpetuity  for 
trib.il  use.  Further  allotments  to  Individual 
Indians  and  sale  of  Indian  lands  were  banned. 
The  act  provided  for  organization  of  tribes 
Into  "corporations"  and  for  "communal"  use 
of  land  and  machinery. 

One  effect  of  the  Reorganization  Act  has 
been  to  force  a  collectivist  system  upon  the 
Indians,  with  bigger  doses  of  paternalism  and 
regimentation.  Under  the  plan,  the  tribal 
council  Is  the  ruling  power,  but  since  the 
council  is  completely  dominated  by  agency 
officials,  it  actually  functions  only  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Indian  Office.  The 
tribe  assigns  each  member  Indian  the  plat  of 
ground  he  is  to  work.  In  true  collectivist  pat- 
tern. 

Since  the  plan  went  into  effect  the  Office 
has  spent  about  82,000.000  per  year  buying 
land — often  for  tribes  that  have  more  acres 
by  far  than  they  ever  use.  The  Shoshonea 
and  Arapahoes  at  Wind  River,  Wyo ,  have 
1.500.000  acres  of  land.  300.000  of  which  are 
not  needed  by  the  Indians  and  are  rented 
to  whites:  yet  the  Indian  Office  has  spent 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  to  add  ranch 
land  and  equipment  to  the  tribal  estates. 
For  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in  Montana.  a85.252 
was  spent  for  land,  although  the  tribe  has 
leased  cut  747.068  acres  of  its  vast  holdings. 

In  a  recent  report.  Senator?  TBOMxa,  of 
Oklahoma,  WHRSUOt,  of  Montana,  Chavtz.  of 
New  Mexico,  and  BRiPsrau).  of  Minnesota, 
members  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
offered  this  stinging  Indictment: 

"While  the  original  .Um  of  the  Indian 
Service  was  to  make  the  Indian  a  citizen,  the 
present  aim  appear  to  be  to  keep  the  In- 
dian an  Indian  and  to  make  him  satisfied 
with  the  limitations  of  primitive  life.  The 
Bureau  has  been  concerned  with  segregat- 
ing the  Indian,  condemning  him  to  perpetual 
wardship,  and  making  him  the  guinea  pig  for 
experimentation." 

The  most  advancrd  tribes  are  those  that 
have  had  the  smallest  connection  with  the 
Indian  OOce.  The  Choctaws.  Chickasaws, 
Cherokee*,  Semlnoles.  and  Creeks  In  Okla- 
homa show  how  our  Indians,  through  free- 
dom rather  than  restriction,  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  our  national  life.  During 
the  settlement  of  the  Indian  Territory.  In- 
dians mixed  freely  with  the  whites  and 
adopted  white  ways.  Lands  were  granted  in 
fee  to  Indians  Individually. 

In  1908  Congress  gave  full  citizenship  to 
60.000  (about  80  percent)  of  these  Oklahoma 
tribes.  Their  members  helped  found  the 
State  and  have  occupied  high  positions  in 
business,  education,  and  public  affairs. 
Every  Oklahoma  Legislature  has  found  In- 
dians In  positions  of  leadership  Former 
Senator  Robert  L  Owen  Is  a  Cherokee  Chief 
Justice  Samuel  E.  Welch  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  Is  a  Chickasaw  The  late  Will 
Rogers  was  a  Cherokee.  In  the  courthouse 
at  Claremore  (Rogers'  home  town)  I  asked 
J.  C.  Gipe,  deputy  sherJf,  how  many  county 
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officials  are  Indians.  Sixteen  of  the  twenty 
proved  to  be  of  one-quarter  blood,  or  more. 

Yet  every  major  policy  of  the  Bureau  in 
recent  years  has  tended  toward  revival  of 
tribal  autonomy  and  ancient  customs.  Sep- 
arate CCC  camps  were  maintained  for  Indian 
youths.  There  were  separate  sewing  rooms 
lor  Indian  women  and  separate  projects  for 
Indian  men  under  the  WPA.  Segregated 
hospitals  are  maintained  on  the  reservations. 
A  restricted  Indian  is  not  permitted  a  loan 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  he 
must  deal  with  the  special  loan  service  of 
the  Indian  Office.  Proposals  have  been  made 
by  Bureau  officials  that  problems  of  Indian 
war  veterans  be  handled  by  a  special  divi- 
sion of  their  office. 

Tribal  control  and  governmental  regula- 
tions constantly  remind  the  Indian  of  his 
inferior  status  Indians  loll  about  agency 
offices,  waiting  to  ask  permission  on  matters 
that  a  free  farmer  would  decide  in  an  instant. 
Congressmen  from  reservation  States  are  fa- 
miliar with  letters  such  as  this  one  from 
Charlie  Red  Shirt  to  Congressman  Francis 
Casi  of  South  Dakota:  "My  oldest  daughter 
receive  Sioux  benefits.  She  want  to  buy  milk 
cows  because  we  like  dairying.  But  they 
want  her  to  buy  beef  catties  and  they  make 
her  feel  bad.  If  they  let  her  go  and  buy 
what  she  want  in  the  first  place  she  would 
have  about  30  or  40  head  of  catties  by  this 
time." 

One  Sioux  farmer,  disliking  an  ola  horse, 
sold  him  for  $75  without  permission  and 
reported  he  had  disappeared.  The  horse  had 
to  be  found.  The  superintendent's  report 
fills  a  small  volume.  Two  field  men  after 
long  search  and  the  expenditure  of  about 
S2.5C0  of  taxpayers'  money  settled  the  matter. 
The  Indian  was  given  a  strong  reprimand — 
and  the  horse. 

Every  agency  official  I  talked  with  cried 
out  against  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  of  the 
service.  Nothing,  it  seems,  can  be  done 
simply  or  promptly.  Suppose  Jack  Muskrat 
wants  to  borrow  money  to  plant  a  crop.  He 
takes  up  the  subject  at  the  agency  office. 
The  matter  must  come  before  the  tribal 
council.  A  farm  plan  must  be  worked  out 
especially  for  Jack.  The  superintendent  must 
approve.  The  credit  unit  must  study  and 
approve  the  plan.  A  loan  agent  showed  me 
a  stack  of  complicated  forms,  reports,  letters, 
and  printed  instructions.  "That's  what  it 
takes  to  get  one  Indian  farmer  a  loan."  he 
said.  "No  wonder  they'd  rather  rent  the 
land  and  loaf." 

The  cost  of  keeping  Indians  wards  has 
risen  year  by  year.  In  1928  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Indian  Office  totaled  «10.000,- 
000,  supporting  4,000  employees.  Critics  in 
Congress  declared  it  was  time  to  emancipate 
the  Indians  and  let  the  office  "work  Itself 
out  of  a  Job."  Yet  by  last  year  the  number 
of  employees  had  Increased  to  7,383.  And  in 
the  appropriation  hill  for  1046  the  Indian 
Office  requests  $32,000,000  and  306  new  posi- 
tions. 

For  all  the  vast  expenditure,  how  many 
Indians  are  there?  Nobody  knows.'  In  1934 
the  number  was  put  at  234.792.  Including 
30.000  in  Alaska.  Now  the  Indian  Office  esti- 
mates a  total  of  419,970.  Congressmen  say 
that  the  figures  are  padded  to  obtain  ever- 
increasing  appropriations  Persons  with  no 
more  than  one-two  hundred  and  fifty-sixth 
Indian  blood  help  to  swell  the  total. 

Despite  Government  outlays,  most  reser- 
vation Indians  live  in  poverty.  Until  war 
work  came  to  their  eld.  not  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  reservation  families  averaged  more 
than  1500  Income  a  year.  Living  conditions 
are  often  extremely  bad.  Disease  Is  preva- 
lent and  Infant  mortality  is  high. 


'  There  Is  no  official  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes an  Indian,  Censtis  Bureau  enu- 
merators in  1940  were  directed  to  list  as  In- 
dians "any  person  of  mixed  blood  if  one- 
quarter  or  more,  or  If  the  person  is  regarded 
es  an  Indian  In  the  community  In  which  he 
lives." 


Two  pressing  tasks  confront  Congress  and 
the  Indian  Service: 

The  first  is  to  provide  legislation  that  will 
remove  restrictions  from — and  thus  emanci- 
pate— every  Indian  who  is  able  to  manage  his 
affairs. 

The  second  Is  to  chart  a  new  course  for 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  whereby  Its  ef- 
forts, during  the  time  It  remains  in  existence, 
are  directed  toward  assisting  all  Indians  to  be 
self-supporting. 

What  Indians,  now  restricted,  should  be 
declared  competent?  Opinions  vary,  but 
agreement  is  possible  on  immediate  emanci- 
pation of: 

1.  Honorably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
present  war.  This  would  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice  for  those  who  have  fought  tor  free- 
dom. 

2.  Ail  Indians  born  from  this  time  for- 
ward. 

3.  All  persons  of  less  than  one-quarter  In- 
dian blood. 

4.  Graduates  from  a  standard  high  school 
or  its  equivalent. 

5.  All  others  who  are  competent  to  man- 
age their  affairs.  Definite  provisions  should 
be  made  for  determining  competence.  Any 
Indian  should  be  permitted  to  apply.  Vet- 
erans of  past  wars  might  automatically  ob- 
tain removal  of  restrictions. 

Ownership  of  real  and  personal  property 
will  bring  responsibility  for  support  of  schools 
and  other  public  services.  It  will  furnish 
the  same  Incentive  for  thrift  and  good  man- 
agement that  are  enjoyed  by  the  Indians' 
white  neighbors.  I  asked  a  young  Indian 
farmer,  plowing  with  a  shaggy  team,  what 
he  needed  most.  He  replied,  "Tractor.  Not 
agency  tractor.     Mine!" 

The  assumption  that  most  Indians  are 
agricultural  has  been  a  tragic  mistake. 
Many  are  skilled  craftsmen.  They  are  po- 
tential engineers,  mechanics,  and  technical 
workers.  Iroquois  and  Onondagas  in  Indus- 
trial centers  are  recognized  as  among  the 
best  structural  steel  workers  In  the  world. 
Navajos  who  have  been  trained  off  the  reser- 
vation have  become  competent  draftsmen, 
laboratory  assistants  and  nurses.  Indian 
girls  from  Haskell  Institute  in  Kansas  are 
noted  as  accurate  stenographers  and  efficient 
secretaries.  Graded  on  careful  tests  for  me- 
chanical aptitude,  Indian  youths  from  16  to 
22  years  old  at  the  Flandreau,  8.  Dak.,  school 
scored  a  higher  average  than  white  students 
of  corresponding  age  in  Detroit. 

Frank  Beaver,  veteran  leader  of  the  Winne- 
bago Tribe,  told  me:  "Give  our  boys  and  girls 
training  as  Americans,  and  not  as  Indians, 
and  they'll  set  themselves  free!" 

The  words  of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War 
now  sound  with  new  significance.  To  a  Con- 
gressman seeking  an  Interview  for  a  bishop 
who  protested  conditions  among  the  Indians, 
Mr.  Stanton  exclaimed:  "The  Government 
never  reforms  an  evil  until  the  people  de- 
mand it.  Tell  the  good  bishop  that  when 
he  reaches  the  heart  of  the  American  people 
the  Indians  will  be  saved." 

It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  demand  that 
this  evil  be  reformed. 


The  Coal  Shortage  Threat  Is  More  Men- 
acing Than  the  Meat,  Fats,  Butter,  and 
Sugar  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.     ROBSION    of    Kentucky.    Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives 


adjourns  today.  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  out  of  order  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  other  ofiBcials,  and  the 
country  the  critical  situation  in  the  coal 
industry  and  a  great  threat  of  a  real 
coal  shortage.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago 
the  cflBcials  and  representatives  of  the 
eighth  bituminous  coal  district,  com- 
posed of  parts  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  met  with 
a  group  of  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  from  these  States  and  presented 
to  us  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the 
bituminous  coal  situation  in  the  eighth 
district  and  in  the  Nation.  These  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  were  so 
greatly  impressed  with  the  facts  as  pre- 
sented, and  the  threat  of  a  real  coal 
shortage  in  the  Nation,  formed  a  com- 
mittee and  called  before  them  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, the  War  Department,  the  Solid 
Fuels,  Selective  Service,  the  OPA.  and 
others,  whereupon  these  same  oflQcers 
and  representatives  of  the  eighth  dis- 
trict presented  the  facts  to  these  high 
representatives  of  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  they,  too,  were 
greatly  impressed  with  the  coal  situa- 
tion. They  had  a  meeting  of  their  own 
and  later  met  with  the  representatives 
and  cflBcers  of  the  eighth  district  coal 
producers,  and  these  groups  again  met 
with  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  two  or  more  occasions. 

It  was  made  clear:  (a)  that  there  was  a 
real  decline  in  the  production  of  bitu- 
minous coal  and  an  increase  in  the  de- 
mand, (b)  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
manpower,  <^c)  that  there  is  need  of  addi- 
tional machinery  and  equipment  and 
that  there  was  need  of  additional  price 
as  40  percent  of  the  coal  was  being  pro- 
duced at  a  loss  and  many  mines  were 
going  out  of  production,  (d)  that  there 
is  a  decline  in  the  stock  pile  of  coal.  The 
production  of  bituminous  coal  in  1941 
was  514  000,000  tons,  and  consumption 
489,000,000  tons,  with  63.000.000  tons  in 
stock  pile.  In  1942  production  was  580.- 
000.000  tons,  consumption  537,000.000 
tons,  with  a  stock  pile  of  86.000,000  tons. 
In  ?943  production  was  590.000,000  tons, 
consumption  623  000,000  tons,  stock  pile 
dropped  to  56,000.000  tons.  In  1944  pro- 
duction was  620.000,000  tons,  consump- 
tion 619.000,000  tons,  stock  pile  57,000,- 
000  tons.  The  estimate  for  1945  is  585,- 
000.000  tons  production,  consumption 
621.000,000  tons  and  stock  pile  drop  to 
43.000,000  tons.  The  actual  production 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1945  show  that 
the  production  was  actually  14,000.000 
less  than  the  consumption  and  the  stock 
pile  had  dropped  to  43.000.000  tons.  The 
demand  for  coal  is  greater  in  1945  than 
it  was  in  1944.  while  production  is  on  the 
decrease  and  there  will  be  a  deficit  of  at 
least  3j,000.000  tons  in  production  in 
1945.  and  this  may  go  to  75,000,000  tons 
for  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal. 

It  Is  a  dififlcult  matter  in  the  hot  summer 
months  to  impress  upon  the  American 
people  the  fact  that  this  shortage  of  coal 
means  that  millions  of  families  will  be 
short  of  coal  in  December  and  will  suffer 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  because  of 
this  shortage.  The  average  family  con- 
sumes ppproximately  5  tons  annually.  If 
you  have  a  shortage  of  only  35,000,000 
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tona  that  will  mean  that  7.000  000  Amer- 
ican families  must  |0  without  any  coal 
or  there  must  be  a  sotstantlal  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  the 
Astflcan  people  lenerally.  The  author- 
ities here  tn  WasMngton  realize  that  the 
country  la  faced  with  a  real  coal  shorUge 
mMI  bavc  already  limited  each  family  to 
m  psreent  of  the  coal  that  the  family 
unit  consumed  on  the  averafe  last  year. 

OOAL  MO.   1   BSSSimAL  IMUUSnT 

It  is  ?greed  by  all  those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  that  coal  Is  No.  1  in 
priority  among  all  of  our  ess enUal  Indus- 
trie*. This  shorla(?e  of  coal  Is  a  real 
threat  to  our  war  effort  as  well  as  to  the 
home  front.  District  No.  8  produces 
more  bltummous  coal  than  any  other  dis- 
trict m  the  United  SUtcs.  It  has  a  de- 
mand on  It  of  122.000.COO  ton-x.  but  Its 
supply  at  the  best,  perhaps,  cannot 
reach  117.000.000  tona  thU  yaar.  This 
meanx  a  shortage  m  this  one  district 
alone  of  at  least  5.000.000  tona.  or  the 
fuel  for  1.000.000  houses. 

Without  coal  th<«  >»ar  plants  maJclng 
tanks,  planes,  guns,  .ships,  munitions, 
chemicals,  clothing,  and  so  forth,  cannot 
operate.  Without  an  ample  supply  of 
coal  the  railroads  will  be  greatly  handi- 
capped m  moving  Array  and  civiliam  sup- 
plies, our  discharged  veterans,  and  in  re- 
deploying and  transport mg  veterans  to 
the  war  fronts.  The  utilities  cannot  op- 
erate without  coal.  It  will,  of  course,  af- 
fect directly  and  serkni.'^ly  the  dwellings. 
.schooLs.  reUilers  in  all  lines,  and  employ- 
ment generally.  One  of  the  big  problems 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  this  coming 
winter  and  spring  will  be  the  reconver- 
sion of  our  plants  from  war  production  to 
peacetime  production.  Our  great  steel 
plants,  so  essential  for  the  war  as  well  as 
peacetime  production  of  steel,  can  use  no 
other  heat  material  except  coal.  For  in- 
atance.  the  United  States  Steel  uses  33.- 
000000  tons  annually.  Consolidated- 
Edl.son  Co.  uses  8.»)0.000  tons  for  light 
and  power.  General  Motors  alone  uses 
1.230.000  tons  annually.  The  railroads. 
of  course,  are  the  largest  consumers  of 
bituminous  coaL  Coal  supplies  provide 
95  percent  of  the  power  of  all  railroad 
locomotives.  It  provides  the  base  for  85 
percent  of  all  war  plastics.  It  generates 
55  percent  of  all  our  electricity.  It  sup- 
plier; 55  percent  of  all  United  States  me- 
chanical energy.  It  provides  the  heat  for 
3.523.000  homes  In  apartment  dwelllns.s 
alone,  jind  provides  the  heat  for  millions 
of  private  homes.  Coal  serves  60.000.000 
customers  annually.  It  can  be  seen  at 
once  that  It  is  the  No.  1  essential  indus- 
try. All  !ndu5trles  and  all  transporta- 
tion must  depend  largely  upon  bitumi- 
nous coal. 

A  shortage  of  coal  Is  a  real  threat  lo 
our  war  effort,  to  all  our  lndu5tries  of 
every  kind  and  character  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  health  of  the  American 
people.  With  a  constant  increase  in  con- 
sumption and  a  decrease  in  production 
bring  the  oeople  and  the  Nation  face  to 
face  with  a  situation  that  should  alarm 
every  American  citizen,  and  call  for  the 
Immediate  and  fullest  cooperation  from 
all  manpower  and  production  agencies 
of  the  Government.  It  is  pointed  out 
to  encourage  and  increase  production 
and  to  limit  this  shortage  of  bituminous 


coal  to  the  greatest  exte  it  possible,  those 
who  know  sUte  that  t|iere  must  be  an 
Increase  In  manpower  Iter  Uae  mines,  and 
an  increase  of  machineay  and  other  min- 
ing equipment  and  tcT  fix  such  prices 
as  will  provide  for  thd  cost  of  produc- 
tion, the  replacement  o|  necessary  equip- 
ment, and  a  fair  and  ^asonable  return 


on  the  Inve.rtments.  V 
by  those  who  produce 
least  40  percent  of  the 


No.  8  are  being  forcec  to  operate  at  a 
loss,  or  lo  po  out  of  bu  inr.ss.  The  OPA, 
which  fixes  the  prices  (  n  coal,  state  that 


only  about  32  percent 


district  No.  8  are  operating  at  a  loss 


under  tlie  prices  flXv.'d 

other  words,  according 

of  the  OPA,  nearly  one 

OCO.OOO  tons  produced 

being   produced  at  a 

fixed  comool  the  oper 

business  or  to  operate 

nearly  one-third  of  th 

district  No.  8.    Of  course,  other  sections 

are  also  affected. 

It  was  shown  that  2d5  of  the  432  mines 
in  district  No.  8,  as  of  June  1.  1845,  were 
operating  at  a  loss.  T  he  losses  of  these 
225  mines  were  as  foilows:  41.  5  cents 
or  less  per  ton ;  S7,  loewf  rom  5  to  10  cents 
per  ton:  27.  lo.sa  fromJlO  to  15  cents  per 
ton;  120,  loss  over  ^5  cents  per  ton. 
These  mines  represen 
coal  produced  In  dis 
207  of  the  432  mines  1 
being  operated  at  a 
of  24  mines  before  t 
5  cents  per  ton:  In  3 
b*  fore  taxes  ranged 


Is  clearly  shown 
the  coal  that  at 
mines  In  district 


of  the  mines  in 


by  the  OPA.  In 
to  the  ad  missions 
third  of  the  120.- 
n  this  district  are 
loss.     The  prices 

mors  to  go  out  of 
at  a  loss  on  this 

(  coal  produced  In 


40  percent  of  the 
let  No.  8.  Only 
the  district  were 
rofit.  The  profit 
es  was  less  than 
mines  the  profit 
m  5  to  10  cents 


to  15  cents  per 

the  profit  befor'> 

^ents  per  ton.    But 

It  the  profits  per 


lie  432  mines  were 

|lng  from  less  than 

:ents  or  more  per 

lany  of  the  bitu- 


per  ton;  in  29  minesi  the  profit  before 

taxes  ranged  from  If 

ton;  and  in  119  minel 

taxes  were  at  least  15 

it  will  be  observed  tl 

ton  set  out  above  do  nbt  Include  Federal, 

State,  county,  or  cltyj  taxes.    When  we 

consider  the  22d  of  tl 

operated  at  a  loss  rani 

5  cents  per  ton  to  15 

ton.  we  can  see  that 

minous-coal  producer*  have  not  received 

Just  and  fair  consideration;  were  forced 

out  of  business,  and  m^ich  of  the  decrease 

in  production  was  reflbcted  by  reason  of 

the  OPA  prices  fixed  on  coal. 

During  1944  the  bituminous  Industry. 
America's  most  vital  mdustry.  showed  a 
profit  before  taxes  of  Qess  than  $65 .''00.- 
000,  while  General  Motors  for  the  same 
period  before  taxes  avowed  a  profit  of 
nearly  $5C0.0C0.0CO.  j  Str.ndard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  approxlntetely  $270,000,000; 
United  States  Steel.  $126  000,000:  Gocd- 
yeir  Tire  nearly  $72,0|)0.OOC;  Swift  &  Co. 
nearly  $61.000.0G0.  The  bituminous- 
coal  industry,  of  course,  is  much  larger 
than  any  one  of  the??  companies.  The 
coal  induftry  is  not  sibsidized.  It  does 
not  have  juicy  cost-plus  war  contracts. 
Yet  Its  earnings  were  less  than  any  one 
of  them.  It  is  about  oi  le-seventh  of  Gen- 
•  eral  Motors,  one-fourfh  of  Standard  Oil. 
one-half  of  United  Stites  Steel,  and  ap- 
proximately the  same  las  Swift  It  Co. 

It  costs  more  to  prciduce  coal  In  some 
mines  than  others,  i  OPA  prices  may 
make  some  mines  proaier  and  put  others 
out  of  business.  [ 

The  OPA  declared  that  they  were  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  these  nonprofit 


mines.    I    know  personally  they  have 
given  relief  to  some  nonprofit  mines  in 
my  congressional  district.    It  was  urged 
by  the  represenUtlves  of  the  coal  pro- 
ducers that  when  the  wage  increase  for 
the  miners  was  up  for  consideration  In 
April  of  1945.  It  was  ascerUlned  that  the 
wage  Increases  to  the  miners  would  In- 
crease the  cost  of  coal  production  24 
cents  a  ton.    It  was  also  asserted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  coal  producers  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Government 
urged  them  to  agree  to  the  wage  in- 
creases, and  if  they  did  agree  to  the 
wage  Increases  they  would  be  granted  an 
additional  increase  of  prices  on  their  coal 
to  cover  this  24-cent«-a-ton  increase  on 
the  wages  for  the  miners.    The  coal  pro- 
ducers did  agree,  but  they  stated  that 
after  the  wage  matter  was  settled  they 
were  given  an  Increase  of  only  15  cents  a 
ton  Instead  of  24  cents  a  ton.    Nine  cents 
a  ton  on  the  cost  of  production  is  a  very 
big  Item  m  the  coal  industry,  and  this 
loes  of  9  cents,  the  coal  producers  claim,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  225  mines  in  dis- 
trict 8  operating  at  a  lors  or  being  forced 
to  close  down  their  mines.    It  was  agreed 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  wage  Increase  did  add  24 
cents  a  ton  to  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  the  coal  producers  were  only  allowed 
15  cents  a  ton.    We  cannot  expect  the 
coal  people  to  operate  their  mines  at  a 
loss.     Such  a  policy   would  so  deplete 
their  capital   and   resources   and   force 
many  of  them  out  of  business.    The  OPA 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
should  adjust  these  prices  so  as  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production  with  reasonable 
allowances  for  depreciation  and  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  investment.    All  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Government 
at  these  meetings  recognized  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  and. set  about  to  bring 
substantial  relief  wherever  possible  ex- 
cept the  War  Department — Judge  Pat- 
terson stated  frankly  under  their  policy 
no  one  would  be  discharged  from  the 
Army  to  engage  in  civilian  employment. 
They  would  adhere  to  the  point  system. 
It  was  agreed  in  the  future  miners  would 
be  deferred  under  the  draft.    I  am  hope- 
ful that  such  relief  be  granted  as  will 
insure  the  fullest  production  of  American 
coal  mines. 

SBCMTACC  or  MAHTOWn 

It  Is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  there  Is 
a  critical  shortage  of  manpower  In  the 
coal  mines.  This  was  brought  about  be- 
cause tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  in 
the  mines  were  inducted  into  the  armed 
services.  And  through  Government  ad- 
vertisements and  urging  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  experienced  people  and 
capable  miners,  were  Induced  to  leave  the 
mines  and  find  more  profitable  and  more 
congenial  employment  in  various  defense 
plants  in  the  country  and  they  were  given 
military  exemptions  by  reason  of  their 
«nployment  In  these  defense  plants. 
The  Government  was  responsible  for 
these  able  and  experienced  miners  going 
into  the  defense  plants.  Through  the 
cost-plus  policy  of  the  Government, 
these  plants  paid  better  wages,  the  work 
was  less  dangerous  and  was  much  more 
congenial  and  these  miners  were  given 
deferments  from  military  service. 
Knowing  the  need  of  experienced  miners 
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tlie  employment  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  with  defense  plants,  con- 
stantly filled  the  newspapers  of  the  min- 
ing areas  with  most  attractive  advertise- 
ments, urging  miners  and  others  to  seek 
employment  in  these  defense  plants. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  thousard  to 
140,000  were  taken  or  left  the  mines  since 
Pearl  Harbor.  Many  of  the  older  men 
that  could  not  go  Into  the  armed  services 
or  defense  plants  have  since  died,  be- 
come disabled,  or  retired.  All  of  these 
efforts  have  brought  about  an  acute 
shortage  of  manpower  in  the  coal  mines. 
Yet,  the  coal  miners  and  management 
have  made  a  wonderful  showing. 

A  little  over  400,000  bituminous  coal 
miners  produced  In  1943-44,  respectively. 
623.000.000  and  620.000.000  tons  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  This  Is  the  greatest  record 
of  all  time.  This  rcoresentj;,  on  an  aver- 
age. 6  tons  per  man  per  diy.  In  1944, 
707.000  British  coal  miners  produced 
200,000,000  tons,  which  means  an  average 
of  less  than  I  ton  per  man  per  day.  This 
is  a  most  Impressive  record  for  manage- 
ment and  labor  tn  American  bituminous 
coal  mines.  Becau.se  there  are  few  re- 
placements for  tho.se  who  have  died,  re- 
tired for  age.  been  killed,  or  otherwise 
disabled,  the  manpower  shortage  in  the 
mines  will  become  more  acute  from  day 
to  day.  All  of  the  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  have  to  do  with  manpower 
.should  at  once  take  active  and  effective 
steps  to  increase  the  manpower  in  the 
coal  mines.  After  we  have  done  our  very 
best  there  is  likely  to  be  :i  shortage  of 
bituminous  coal  amounting  from  35.- 
000.000  to  50,000,000  tons,  and  there  will 
be  an  additional  shortage  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  demand  for  coal  is  increasing 
while  production  is  on  the  decrease.  Un- 
less this  situation  Is  reliev(;d,  this  coun- 
try Is  confronted  with  a  serious  disaster, 
even  more  acute  than  our  meat  fats  and 
sugar  shortages. 

The  production  of  coal  has  been  and  is 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate 
machinery  and  other  equiiJment  for  the 
mines.  Yet,  we  continue  to  send  ma- 
chinery needed  In  and  about  mines  to 
foreign  countries. 

EXPORT     WAR     PRISONERS     NOT     COAL 

We  are  advised  that  the  administra- 
tion has  pledged  that  we  mine  and  ship 
to  Europe  this  fall  and  w.nter  6,000,000 
tons  of  coal  I  strongly  protest  against 
any  such  action.  Unless  've  can  greatly 
Increase  our  coal  production  our  war 
effort  and  our  own  home  f -ont  will  suffer 
greatly  during  the  coming  winter  aad 
spring.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  have 
the  transportation  facilities  to  ship  this 
amount  of  coal  to  Europe. 

I  was  advised  today  by  the  War  De- 
partment that  we  have  3159.366  German 
war  prisoners  in  this  country.  Also  11,- 
000  more  commissioned  and  noncom- 
missioned German  war  prisoners.  And 
about  600  German  war  p-isoners  in  our 
hospitals.  We  have  in  all  49,794  Italian 
war  prisoners.  There  is  i  great  deal  of 
coal  in  Europe,  Germany,  Prance.  Great 
Britain,  and  some  other  countries.  We 
have  strongly  urged  that  these  war  pris- 
oners be  sent  back  to  Europe  so  they 
could  be  employed  In  pro<lucing  coal  for 
the  people  of  Europe,  an!  also  In  pro- 
ducii.g  food  and  other  supplies  for  the 


people  of  Europe.  They  could  also  be 
used  In  helping  to  rebuild  their  wrecked 
homes  and  cities  of  Europe.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
caring  for  these  prisoners.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  are  already  carry- 
ing a  tremendous  load  In  helping  to  re- 
habilitate the  devastated  countries  of 
Europe  and  to  provide  for  millions  of 
needy  people  There  ai-e  millions  of 
German  war  prisoners  In  Europe.  We 
are  now  helping  to  feed  and  provide  for 
millions  of  war  prisoners.  The  War  De- 
partment, as  I  understand,  claims  that 
they  plan  to  begin  sending  these  war 
prisoners  back  by  next  October  and  have 
them  all  back  In  Europe  by  next  spring. 
I  sincerely  trust  that  this  plan  may  be 
modified  so  that  we  shall,  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  begin  to  transfer  these  war 
prisoners  to  Europe  where  they  may  be 
used  to  help  rihv^blUtate  the  devastated 
countries  they  helped  to  destroy  and  that 
they  can  produce  coal  and  provide  otlitr 
commodities  for  their  own  people  and 
the  people  of  Europe.  Our  coal  situation 
and  shipping  facilities  are  such  that  we 
cannot  undertake  at  this  time  to  send 
6.000  000  tons  of  coal  to  Europe.  When 
our  own  war  effort  and  our  own  home 
front  Is  being  threatened  by  a  shortage 
of  coal  and  this  shortage  will  become 
more  acute  through  the  coming  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  We  still  have  a  great 
war  to  win  in  the  Pacific  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  up  to  this  time  we  are  getting 
very  little  help  from  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope. Although  Russia.  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  Holland,  and  Belgium  have 
greater  Interest  in  the  Pacific  than  we 
have  The  American  people  have  made 
tremendous  sacrifices  in  blood  and  in 
treasure  with  very  little  prospect  of  any 
substantial  benefits  coming  to  them  out 
of  the  war  or  help  against  the  Japs. 
We  did  not  bring  on  the  war  In  Europe. 
We  mast  not  so  deplete  our  supply  of 
coal  and  hinder  our  war  effort,  disrupt 
our  industries,  our  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  bring  suffering  and  disease  to 
millions  of  loyal  American  citizens. 


An  Army  Captain  Deprecates  Certain 
Trends  of  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  very  unusual  letter  from  a 
splendid  Army  officer  of  my  home  city, 
Indianapolis,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Okinawa,  Japanese  Empire, 

May  18,  1945. 
Hon.  Louis  LuDi-OW, 

Representative,  Indiana  Congressional 
District  No.  11,  Washington.  D.  C. 
dear  Sib:  I  have  been,  a  constituent  of 
yoxirs  dxirlng  tlie  entire  length  of  your  long 
service  In  Congress.  I  desire  to  bring  to 
your  attention  my  opinion  and  also  the  opln- 
Icn  of  many  level-headed  servicemen,  con- 


cerning   pending    legislation    on    veterans' 
benefits. 

I  feel  that  I  have  earned  the  right  to  ex- 
press this  opinion,  written  In  the  field  here 
in  Oklnrwa.  by  my  own  service  record.  F\t- 
teen  months  In  the  PirJt  ^Vorld  War,  a  year 
of  which  was  served  In  lYance  and  Germany. 
and  39  months  In  this  war.  the  last  0  months 
m  the  Pacific.  In  all  probability,  I  shall  be 
out  here  some  time  to  come. 

Many  cf  us  regard  with  extreme  disfavor, 
the  tendencies  of  sundry  legislators  to  try  to 
more  or  less  arrange  to  i^upport  the  12.000.000 
service  men  and  women  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  I  do  not  feel  thnt  this  Is  Justified  or 
at  all  feasible.  In  fact.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  authors  of  such  proposed  legislation 
think  so  either,  but  are  willing  to  saddle  the 
country  wlt)^  staggering  additional  debt  at 
the  time  when  present  contracted  obliga- 
tions have  reached  inconceivable  figures.  All 
In  order  to  curry  favor  with  the  returning 
soldier  vote. 

I  have  always  been  obliged  to  live  a  life 
'f  economlr  self-aufBclency  and  1  would 
again  choose  to  do  so.  I  want  to  be  freo 
within  the  limits  of  necessary  economic  and 
legal  restriction  to  conduct  my  life  aa  I 
chooae.  I  take  pride  In  my  minor  successes 
and  have  borne  the  preiwure  o(  dintcult  t*'nea 
with  such  fortitude  an  I  could  muster.  I 
believe  that  no  one  owes  me  a  living  and 
that,  ns  In  the  past,  I  will  have  to  accomplish 
the  good  things  of  life  by  my  own  efTorts, 

Such  a  life  Is  the  only  one  possible  under 
our  type  of  government  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  we  are  all  fighting  and  for 
which  so  many  men  have  given  their  lives. 
If  legislative  pressure  Is  allowed  to  run  its 
extreme  limit,  we  will  end  up  defeated  In 
the  very  thing  we  have  fought  for. 

We  all  realize  the  extreme  pressure  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  legislator  to 
approve  such  measures.  Also  how  he  can 
be  made  to  appear  unappreclative  of  the 
sacrifices  made  by  ser\'ice  men  and  women, 
by  his  opposition.  In  spite  of  all  this  we. 
many  of  u-s.  live  in  hopes  that  a  sufficiently 
conscientious  and  unselfish  majority  Is  In 
Congress  today,  to  defeat  these  things. 

Most  of  us  heartily  approve  the  GI  bUl 
of  rights,  feel  that  the  present  discharge 
bonus  Is  not  exorbitant,  but  have  heard 
rumors  of  all  sorts  of  bills.  These  sound 
reminiscent  of  $60  a  week  at  60,  f30  every 
Thursday,  and  other  Utopian  Ideas  In  vogua 
10  or  15  years  ago.  All  these  were  designed 
to  let  large  numbers  of  people  quit  work 
and  live  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  Too 
many  men  and  women  are  in  service  today 
to  make  it  possible  to  do  such  things,  even 
if  otherwise  Justifiable.  War  service  cannot 
exempt  any  able-bodied  man  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  earning  hia  own  living  after  he 
returns  to  civilian  life. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lewis  E  Andrew, 
Captain,  United  States  Army. 


The  Securities  Indutby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out a  security  exchange  the  free  enter- 
prise system  of  America,  including  our 
corporate  structures,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  mass  production  itself  on  an  efficient 
basis,  would  all  probably  cease  to  func- 
tion— at  least  fiom  a  practical  stand- 
point. 
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It  ts.  of  course,  generally  known  that 
durInK  recent  years  Congress  has  en- 
acted certain  specific  leBlslatlon  In  the 
form  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  and 
other  l*w.s  to  which  we  mlcht  refer,  and 
all  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  relaUon- 
ahlp  between  investors,  those  who  fur- 
nish rusk  capital,  those  who  offer  securl- 
UcH  throuKh  the  exthanue.s.  and  the  op- 
eration of  the  securities  exchanges  them- 
selves. 

Per  some  time  there  wn%  In  Oovem- 
ment  service  an  ouutandlng  cltlaen  by 
the  name  of  Emll  Schram.  In  due  course 
he  beciimc  Ihr  pre.sulent  of  tho  New  York 
Stock  Exchungc.  ai^d  ii  is  my  frank  opin- 
ion that  since  accepting  thl*  paslUon  he 
has  participated  in  some  exceedingly  con- 
.^tiuctive  prourami,  and  I  perwnally  feel 
that  his  work  as  pre«iident  of  the  Ex- 
chnnKC  has  been  of  trrmendoiw  value  to 
the  private  enterprise  system,  and  to  the 
American  public  in  general  I  .Mncerely 
hope  that  he  may  find  it  possible  to  re- 
main in  tht.<(  position  for  some  time  to 
come,  becnu-se  I  personally  believe  that 
in  this  capuclty  he  can  perform  Rreat 
jiervlce  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Under  duto  of  June  28.  1945.  he  briefly 
addressed  the  Inve.stors  Pair  Play  Leaguo 
Clinic,  which  was  held  in  New  York  at 
that  lime.  Por  the  Record.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr  Schram. 
His  statement  follows : 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  b«  here  and  Join  with 
you  in  your  dlsc»i»ion.  I  am  glad  to  attend 
a  meeting  over  which  Mr  Pi.)rl)es  presides,  he 
t>etn2  an  outatandlng  leader  In  the  field  cT 
finance  for  many,  uuny  yeara.  I  am  glad  to 
appear  on  the  aaoic  platform  with  him.  I  am 
also  pleaaed  to  aee  Congresaman  Ciuwroso 
here  today.  I  have  known  the  Congressman 
for  quite  some  time.  In  fact.  It  uaed  to  bo 
my  pleaaant  duty  to  appear  before  him  and 
hla  committee  when  I  waa  a  Oovemment  em- 
ployee, and  I  can  as5ure  you  Uiat  you  have  a 
very  able  speaker  here  this  afternoon.  I 
learned  quite  some  time  ago  that  he  can  a>k 
the  moat  embarrassing  and  searching  ques- 
ttotu  of  anybody  I  ever  met  In  my  life.  He 
can  do  it  so  gradoualy  and  fairly,  however, 
tliat  It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  appear  before 
him.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  eujoy  his  re- 
marks this  afternoon 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  aee  meetings  of 
this  aort  held.  In  the  first  place.  I  think  too 
few  people  in  our  country  know  enough  about 
the  securities  Industry.  I  t>elleve  that  the 
Industry  Itself  has  many  respon.sltJllltlea  to 
the  public  and  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporations  and  ccmpanlea.  But  I  have  also 
said  and  am  aaytng  at  the  same  time  tbst 
the  stockholders  hsve  a  great  responsibility 
to  the  offlceni  of  the  companies  In  which 
they  own  stock.  I  am  glad  to  see  dlsctisslons 
of  this  kind 

As  head  of  the  New  Tork  Stock  Exchange, 
which  1  am  sure  you  will  agree  is  the  great- 
est stock  exchange  In  the  world.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  get  together  and  discuss  thofe 
problems.  As  the  head  of  that  institution. 
I  am  glad  to  reassure  Mr.  K^rbes  that  I 
would  like  to  continue  to  watch  thoee  "how- 
evers"  that  he  la  going  to  bring  up  this  aft- 
ernoon, becauaa  it  Is  the  "howeTers"  and  the 
'"buta"  that  we  have  to  worry  about  In  the 
New  Tork  Stock  Ixchan^e;  we  are  constantly 
aware  oi  iboae  problems,  and  I  am  sure  that 
my  colleague.  Mr  Prsner.  who  is  the  head  of 
the  New  Tork  Curb  Exchange.  U  equally  aware 
of  then. 

So,  any  dtseosaion  that  wUl  throw  further 
ll&ht  upon  this  great  Institution  and  Its  dUS- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o* 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  IKE  UNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Friday.  July  27  ( 
Monday.  Ju 


^gislative  day  of 
y  9), 1945 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mi|.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  io  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  thcj  Rigors  an  article 
entitled  "Medicine  and  the  War."  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  ^n  June  14.  1945. 

There  being  no  oqjoctlon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prihted  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

MEOTTINC    Al«i>    THK    Wab 


ASMT    MXDICAL    OFrTCTSS 
ASSIClfMSNTS 


tWjnST   SOTATIOW    OF 
IN   SSBV1CS 


(Von. — The  following  communication  re- 


ceived from  five  medica 


States  Army  in  Ifurop^.  including  a  major 


and  four  captains,  is 


published  so  that  it 


may  receive  considers  ion  by  the   medical 


ofllcers  of  the  United 


profession  and  by  the  ofllcers  in  the  Oflice 
of  the  Surgeon  General.  Contr.iry  to  our 
usual  custom,  the  letter  is  printed  without 
signature,  since  the  oiReers  specifically  re- 
quest that  their  .ilgnatures  be  not  Included. 
CerUinly  the  point  raised  merits  considera- 
tion .>-Kdi  tor.) 

To  the  Borroa; 

We  era  Army  medical  officers  on  active  duty 
for  varying  lengths  of  time  ranging  from 
3a  montha  u>  id  months  at  a  Oghter  station 
in  BntlaBd  stoee  November  IMS  and  are  now 
about  to  go  to  Oermany  in  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation. When  we  shall  be  relieved  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  BpfCTilstlon.  Frankly,  we've  been 
thinking  lately  about  the  lack  of  rotation  for 
medical  ofllcers  and  naturally  the  question 
arises  "Are  there  not  lufllclant  doctors  In 
the  United  States  to  meet  our  country's  mili- 
tary demands? '    Wa  think  there  are. 

There  are  many  eonl^ietlng  reports  reaeh- 
ing  ui  concerning  the  procurement  of  medi- 
cal officers  for  military  service,  none  of  which, 
however,  src  of  an  official  nature.  In  order 
to  ease  our  minda,  and  to  be  sure  they  need 
easing,  we  medlcsl  ofllcers  would  like  soma 
clarification  of  the  subject  if  possible,  We 
would  like  the   foUowmg  information  aii- 


(a)  Tlie  number  of  medical  ofllcers  on 
active  Army  service  and  naval  service  (es- 
cluding  Veterana'  Admlnlatratlon) . 

(b)  The  number  of  medical  school  gradu- 
ates since  1041  and  tlie  percentage  of  these 
in  Army  service  snd  nnvsl  service. 

(c)  The  number  of  doctors  under  48  years 
of  age  m  civilian  practice. 

(d)  The  number  of  doctors  being  procured 
monthly  for  Army  service  and  nnval  service. 

(e)  The  actual  strength  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Medical  Corps  and  the  proposed 
strength  necessary  to  defeat  Japan. 

(f)  The  number  of  medical  ofllcers  In  the 
Army  ajid  Navy  being  discharged  monthy 
exclusive  of  those  discharged  for  Incapacitat- 
ing medical  defects. 

We  medical  ofllcers.  like  thousands  of  other 
doctors,  entered  the  service  voluntsrlly  with 
the  sincere  belief  that  It  was  our  duty  and 
with  the  further  belief  that  It  was  our  war. 
We  further  believe  that  it  is  the  war  of 
everytwdy  in  the  United  Ststes  and  that 
equal  rerponslblllty  exists  for  everyone  to 
share  In  the  conflict.  In  other  words,  from 
the  view  of  the  doctor  In  service.  It  Is  iis 
much  Dr.  Jones'  war  as  It  Is  Dr  Smith's 
war.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  msny  Individuals  escape 
military  service  and  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  fault  more  often  than  not  lies  In  our 
administering  agencies.  We  feel  that  In- 
efllclent  medical  administration  has  gone  far 
enough  and  that  if  it  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue unchecked  it  will  affect  not  only  the 
medical  future  of  the  physician  but  also 
that  of  the  layman. 

We  doctors  in  the  service  consider  it  our 
duty  and  privilege  to  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded  and  would  continue  to  feel  that 
way  if  we  knew  we  were  not  tMlng  for- 
gotten. Reports  are  now  reaching  us  that 
many  doctors  coming  out  of  Internships  nre 
permitted  to  go  on  their  merry  way  Into 
residences,  hospital  appointments,  and  prac- 
tice and  that  there  are  many  men  of  our 
age  and  training  still  in  our  home  towns. 
unmolested  by  our  proctirement  agency.  If 
this  is  correct  and  it  appears  ao.  wliat  about 
us  already  in  service?  Are  we  to  carry  the 
whole  burden?    Or  Isn't  It  their  war.  too? 

It  sppears  now  that  ofllcers  are  to  be  dis- 
charged on  the  point  system;  that  is,  all 
ofllcers  except  medical  ofllcers — why?  Are 
medlcnl  officers  now  In  service  to  be  penal- 
ised for  taking  the  trouble  and  sacrifices 
to  earn  a  medical  education?  We  cannot 
help  but  believe  that  the  procurement  of 
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medical  ofllcers  should  go  on  ntrenuously  os 
loni;  as  wsr  exists  and  as  long  as  doctors  are 
needed  In  the  service,  so  that  t  definite  sur- 
plus should  exist.  In  this  wi^y  a  dliicharge 
system  could  apply  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion slso.  and  no  one  doctor  noed  worry  that 
no  relief  is  coming.  In  most  cases  rotation 
would  go  on  In  a  moat  natural  manner.  The 
civilian  supply  of  doctors  would  not  be  af- 
frcted.  for  outgulng  medical  ofllcers  would 
take  the  place  In  civilian  practice  of  newly 
"procured  "  doctors,  rurlher.  no  one  pro- 
portion  of  doctors  would  suffer  degeneration 
uf  tholr  medlcsl  knowledge  snd  ability,  us 
is  the  case  now  with  tactical  unit  doctors 
whose  main  duty  is  holding  sick  call,  treat- 
ing  colds,  corns,  epidei-mophytDsla,  snd  smsU 
Isceratlons.  Any  worth-while  caaes  by  rea- 
son of  the  Army  medical  soi-up  must  be 
trnnaferred  to  station  or  get  oral  hospitals 
many  ml'es  away  for  deflnltve  treatment. 
Ai  a  result  we  aee  these  patients  only  when 
thrv  are  transferred  and  then  discharged 
to  duty.  A<i  Is  readily  seen,  any  professional 
ability  we  pnafcsNCd  on  entrance  into  the 
Armv  Is  stendlly  dcterloratlnic. 

It  Is  dlKOuuraglng  fur  us  to  see  a  War  De- 
partment statement  In  the  public  pren  thst 
the  Arjny  quoU  for  medical  officers  Is  filled 
and  that  It  Is  contemplated  th  tt  the  procure- 
ment of  doctors  Is  to  relax.  The  quota  should 
never  be  filled  as  long  as  war  goes  on.  Any 
quota  shotUd  Include  plans  for  release  of 
medlcsl  rfflcers  long  In  the  aervlce.  It  Is 
conceivable  that  every  doctor  In  the  United 
States,  with  certain  esceptlor.s  for  age,  dis- 
ability, and  the  like,  would  seu  mllltsry  serv- 
ice If  the  war  should  last  long  enough,  which 
is  S3  It  should  be  If  our  premise  that  It  Is 
everybody's  country  and  everybody's  war  Is 
correct.  At  this  point  it  appears  obviously 
to  be  correct.  Should  Dr.  Sml.h  go  to  war  for 
his  home  and  family?  The  answer  Is  "yes." 
Furthermore,  should  he  go  to  war  also  for 
Dr.  Jones'  home  and  family?  The  answer  is 
"no  "  Let  Dr.  Jones  go  to  war  for  his  own 
family  and  home.  Por  certain  reasons  they 
may  not  be  able  to  go  togethei  or  at  the  same 
time,  but  let  them  go  consecutively.  Are  the 
newly  graduated  doctors  to  t«  permitted  to 
engage  In  prolonged  internships  and  even 
longer  residencies,  not  to  mention  civilian 
practice,  simply  Ijecause  It  In  expedient  for 
the  Army  to  solve  the  medlial  problem  in 
this  manner,  or  are  these  young  doctors  to  be 
Inducted  into  the  service  so  thst  we  who  have 
already  served  three  or  mor«!  years  may  be 
released  to  take  care  of  the  country's  civilian 
needs,  not  to  mention  the  furtherance  of  our 
own  medical  education,  which  In  most  cases 
has  been  Interrupted  by  our  Army  service. 

There  are  many  physicians  of  our  own  ages 
who  have  been  declared  so-called  essential 
doctors  simply  because  of  circumstances  plac- 
ing them  in  such  a  position.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  fallacy  of  this  premise  lies  In 
the  fact  that  not  the  Individual  doctor  is 
essential  but  that  the  position  Is  essential. 
We  feel  that  It  Is  high  time  many  of  these 
men  were  inducted  and  replaced  by  medical 
ofllcers  with  years  of  service,  who  will  be 
only  too  eager  to  become  essential  In  their 
stead. 

We  are  submitting  the  foregoing  plea  for 
your  consideration  In  the  hope  that  our  voices 
added  to  those  of  many  other  medical  of- 
ficers, who  even  though  they  have  not  made 
public  their  sentiments  are  of  the  same 
opinion,  win  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Army  toward 
medical  ofllcers.  We  reallee  that  this  policy 
cannot  be  affected  directly  by  you,  but  there 
is  no  question  In  our  mlndP  that  the  most 
potent  organ  for  public  feeling  In  medical 
circles  Is  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  that  if  the  minds  of  American  medical 
men  are  expressed  by  the  association  the 
effect  of  Its  Influence  must  certainly  bring 
about  changea  in  higher  places. 

Oiu  only  deaire  is  "Let  us  be  heard." 


Assittonct  Afforded  by  Farm  Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or  Miaaouai 
IN  THl  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  2S  dcoislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  194S 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr,  President,  few  or- 
ganizations cure  for  the  welfure  of  their 
members  better  than  the  Missouri  Farm- 
ers Association.  In  ft  recent  article,  H.  E. 
Klinefelter,  editor  of  that  organization's 
newspaper  the  Missouri  Farmer,  told  In 
a  very  Interesting  ftnd  a  very  graphic  way 
of  the  progress  members  of  the  organi- 
sation had  made  under  the  aid  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  article  printed  in  the 
RicoRD  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  so 
well  ver.<<ed  in  the  activities  of  this  worth- 
while Government  agency: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW  r«A  MAS  KKLPKO  THOUSANDS  Or  MISSOtTSt 

rASMxas 

(By  H.  B.  Klinefelter,  editor,  the  Missouri 
Parmer ) 

Born  during  the  depression  yeors.  the  Parm 
Security  Administration  was  established  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating 
distressed  farm  families  and  of  helping  farm 
families  to  help  themselves  so  that  they  could 
keep  off  the  relief  rolls,  and  that  It  has  com- 
petently performed  its  duty  can  be  testified 
to  by  thousands  of  farm  families. 

Since  the  F8A  program  began  on  July  1, 
1937.  33.279  Missouri  farm  families  have  been 
assisted  with  operating  loans  and  1.70S  have 
been  assisted  In  buying  farms  of  their  own. 
The  sum  of  $32,731,263  was  advanced  to  farm 
families  to  finance  their  farm  operations,  and 
up  to  March  31  this  year  these  people  had 
repaid  $23,269,230  In  principal  and  $3,093,593 
In  interest,  which  alone  speaks  volumes  for 
these  good  farm  people. 

F6A  also  loaned  $4e,82S,09S  to  families  for 
farm  ownership,  the  loans  running  for  40 
years,  and  to  date  $26,302,610  In  principal 
has  been  repaid  along  with  $511,600  In  in- 
terest. This  looks  good,  indeed,  when  it  U 
borne  In  mind  that  farmers  cannot  obtain 
a  lean  from  PSA  unless  they  are  unoble  to 
get  suitable  credit  elsewhere  in  their  local 
communities  Of  all  the  money  loaned  in 
Missouri  by  PSA.  L.  C.  Carpenter.  State  ad- 
ministrator, sutes  thst  94  Vi  percent  of  the 
principal  either  has  been  or  wUl  be  collected, 
with  the  Email  percentage  of  loas  more  than 
offset  by  Interest  collections. 

As  farming  conditions  have  Improved  dur- 
ing wartime,  the  need  for  PSA  assistance  has 
declined  and  the  organisation  has.  inciden- 
tally, contracted  its  operations  accordingly. 
Only  11,190  families  now  have  money  t>or- 
rowed  from  F8A  at  the  present  time.  As  soon 
as  a  family  gets  on  Its  feet  and  la  able  to 
Ixirrow  money  from  a  local  bank  or  from 
Production  Credit  Association.  FSA  withdraws 
iU  services,  and  this  Is  how  Congress  Intended 
it.  PSA  borrowers  have  for  the  most  part 
appreciated  FSA  assistance  and  are  reluctant 
to  give  It  up  when  the  time  comes. 

If  farm  prices  should  remain  relatively  high 
and  consumer  demand  should  remain  as  it  is 
today.  FSA  would  doubtless  paaa  out  of  the 
picture  within  a  very  few  years  because  the 
need  for  It  would  finally  disappear,  but  few 
pe<^le  expect  such  conditions  to  prevail  for  a 
long  period  of  time.    It  Is  not  unlikely  thst  a 


few  years  hence  the  need  for  PSA  will  In- 
ereaae  materially,  while  even  now  some  of  the 
OX'S  who  are  returning  and  who  are  unable 
to  obum  suitable  credit  under  their  bill  of 
rights  are  coming  to  PSA  for  help,  and  Con- 
gress has  placed  the  responsibility  on  PBA  to 
work  with  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
this  connection. 

Just  how  has  PSA  helped  farm  famillwi  to 
helD  themsetvea.  and  has  It  all  been  worth 
while?  There  have,  of  coiirae,  been  some 
fallurM.  often  caused  by  111  health  and 
destha.  but  In  95  percent  of  the  oases  thsae 
famlllea,  with  Itjst  a  little  help  thev  could  not 
obtain  anvwhere  else,  have  been  nhle  to  carve 
out  a  home  for  themselves,  hercime  responnl- 
ble  and  reNnerled  cHlrrna  nf  their  respective 
communlHes,  How  much  better  thia.  than  to 
hnve  permitted  them  to  honelesely  live  on  a 
dole  out  of  the  P^ibllc  Treasury, 

A  t^'pirat  example  la  the  rase  nf  Henry  J 
Clark.  53,  a  lifetime  farmer  In  Caldwell 
County,  who,  bark  In  lOSH.  anpealed  to  PSA 
in  desperation  for  heln  Hla  financial  affairs 
had  been  gradually  drifting  from  bad  to  worse 
for  5  or  6  years.  Llnuldatlon  of  a  cloaed 
bank  flnallv  brought  him  to  an  imnaane.  The 
bank  llnuldatnr.  with  S2 '08  In  Clarlc's  per- 
sonal notes,  demnnrted  that  something  be 
done.  Five  olhrr  rrrdltors  beclouded  the  pic- 
ture, awaiting  developments  In  various  de- 
grees of  Imnatlence.  And  then  there  was  a 
National  Parm  Loan  Association  secretary 
waiting  In  the  background  with  a  $2,300 
mortgage  on  Clark's  80-acre  farm,  and  a  pay- 
ment was  overdue.  It  all  sdded  up  to  a 
grand  total  of  minus  Sl.flflO  for  Clarlt. 

Back  In  1913  Clark  hnd  bought  his  farm  for 
$3,000,  and  it  was  doubtless  worth  it.  and  he 
might  have  paid  for  It,  but  It  needed  a  new 
house;  he  needed  a  furnace,  a  garage,  a  laying 
house  for  his  pullets,  a  new  brooder  house,  a 
corn  crib,  and  other  things — and  these  Im- 
provements which  he  felt  he  must  have 
proved  his  undoing — toppling  farm  prices 
finally  got  htm  down. 

Even  with  all  these  Improvements,  more 
money  would  soon  have  to  be  spent,  for  his 
barn  was  about  to  fall  down,  was  actually 
propped  up  with  poles.  And  there  was  paint- 
ing to  do.  fences  to  be  built,  and  declining 
soil  fertllltv  needed  attention.  He  appealed 
to  PSA  for  help. 

The  FSA  supervisor  called  In  the  NPLA 
secretary  and  they  visited  the  farm  and  diag- 
nosed Clarlc's  economic  case.  The  outcome 
was  that  the  land  banic  loan  was  reamortlsed, 
a  total  debt  reduction  from  other  creditors 
of  $2,128  was  secured,  and  an  PSA  loan  was 
written  to  refinance  the  old  debts,  to  pur- 
chase alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  ond  lespedeaa  seed 
and  feed  A  pressure  cooker  was  obtained  for 
the  family  so  that  food  could  be  preserved. 
Three  brood  sows  and  ft  horse  were  purchased. 
Somewhat  less  than  41.000  was  needed  for 
these  purposes,  and  the  Clark  family  entered 
the  new  year  with  restored  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  succeed.  Additional  lar.d,  160  acres 
in  all,  was  rented. 

The  following  year  a  new  bam  was  erected, 
a  pure-br  d  Hereford  bull  was  purchased,  and 
all  of  Clark's  nonde»<:rlpt  cattle  (17  head) 
were  sold  except  one  milk  cow.  and  replaced 
with  13  choice  Hereford  cows. 

Each  year  since  then  the  family's  fortunes 
have  been  on  the  upgrade,  and  this  year. 
when  Clark  sells  his  hogs,  he  will  finUh  pay- 
ing off  all  his  debts,  with  his  present  worth 
amounting  to  $7,000. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Clark  told  the  county  FSA 
supervisor  that  "When  you  folks  came  along 
I  owed  more  money  than  I  could  ever  hope  to 
pay.  I  was  about  to  lose  the  home  I  built  for 
my  family,  and  I  had  almost  lost  confidence 
In  myself."  After  a  moment  of  thought,  he 
added,  "I  didn't  even  know  good  cattle  from 
bad.  But  we're  out  of  the  woods  now,  and  we 
want  you  to  know  we  sure  do  appreciate  it." 
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Another  typical  »«*  U  that  of  Churchill  J. 
U^ht.  of  Texas  County .  who  for  10  ye«n  had 
renting  ■  run-down  farm.  In  the  sprtng 
of  1940  he  obUined  a  40-year  loan  at  3  pcr- 
ctat  from  PSA  to  buy  the  farm,  and  with  F8A 
»r,ce  he  will  wind  up  this  year  with 
Ch  money  to  pay  off  all  hla  Indebtedness. 
in.  he  has  a  new  bam.  laying  house,  and 
other  buildings,  new  fences,  his  fields  nearly 
all  limed  and  terraced,  a  fine  herd  of  Jerseys, 
and  an  excellent  bull  (he  sella  milk  to  the 
Producers  Creamery  Co.  at  Cabocl).  has  a 
flock  of  300  leghorns,  has  liutalled  REA  elec- 
tricity, will  soon  install  a  milking  machine, 
owns  some  sheep,  horses,  and  other  property. 

A  hundred  families  In  New  Madrid  County. 
40  of  them  Negroes,  have  all  obtained  (arms 
of  their  own.  with  equipment  and  livestock 
to  go  with  them,  and  besides  they  own  a 
cooperatlva  gin  and  store,  and  are  well  on 
tbdr  way  to  Independence.  Their  combined 
MKU  before  the  PSA  appeared  were  only  $28. 
These  cases  have  been  repeated  over  this 
^Btate  by  the  thousands,  and  it  Is  surprising 
that  there  ever  has  t>een  any  criticism  of  the 
PSA  program;  however,  moat  cf  It  has  come 
from  people  who  did  not  understand  what 
was  being  done. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  have  been  leveled 
at  PSA  In  the  past  because  of  the  cooperative 
farm  m  New  Madrid  and  Pettis  Counties. 
But  these  were  experiments,  and  no  one  ever 
seriously  expected  that  the  Government  was 
intending  to  embark  up<3n  what  some  critics 
called  a  collective  system  of  farming  In 
America.  Most  of  these  farms  have  now  been 
sold  and  the  others  will  be  sold  very  soon. 
The  fxperiments  have  been  worth  while,  lor 
they  have  found  the  answers  to  some  impor- 
tant questions.  It  may  be  that  in  the  post- 
war years.  If  the  predictions  of  economists 
come  triie.  r.amely.  that  we  have  some 
2.0O3.00O  too  many  farmers,  we  shall  find  that 
cooperative  action  will  be  the  means  of 
enabling  thousands  of  people  to  survive  on 
the  land. 

It  la  true  that  In  the  early  davs  of  FSA. 
when  the  personnel  was  inexperienced  and 
before  a  few  crackpots  were  eliminated,  a 
few  cooperative  marketing  ventures  were 
started  that  perhaps  shouldn't  have  been. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  some  of  them, 
particularly  Ln  Arkansas,  have  succeeded  and 
are  doing  a  good  Job  for  all  the  farmers  they 
serve,   but   the   policies  have  since  changed. 

ProbatUy  the  t>e8t  feature  about  PSA  has 
been  its  supervision,  which  some  of  Its  critics 
have  miatakcnly  called  dictatorship.  This 
supervision  has  been  worth  more  than  the 
financial  assistance.  County  supervisors  have 
worked  out  farm  plans  for  the  borrowers, 
from  time  to  time  made  helpful  suggestions. 
have  taught  thousands  of  farmers  what  good 
dairy  or  beef  autu  mean  to  their  herds,  the 
importance  of  tislng  fertilisers,  uught  them 
bow  to  keep  books  on  their  operations,  while 
the  women  supervisors  have  helped  the  farm 
women  to  learn  what  and  how  much  fruit 
and  vegetables  to  can  to  give  the  entire 
family  an  adequate,  bal.inced  diet,  as  well  as 
other  aids  too  uumerctis  to  mention. 

During  the  past  10  years,  after  consider- 
able experience.  FSA  has  built  up  a  fine 
personnel  In  Missouri.  The  county  and  dis- 
trict supervisors  all  appear  to  be  top-notch- 
ers  In  their  line  of  business.  These  men 
a  jik  closely  with  county  committeemen  and 
Stale  comitteemen.  The  county  commit- 
tee*, consisting  of  three  outstanding  farmers 
In  each  county,  advise  with  the  county  su- 
pervisors, and  pass  on  every  loan  after  inter- 
viewing the  family  of  each  applicant.  They 
help  work  out  operating  plans  for  the  bor- 
rowers, give  them  advice,  and  spend  a  lot 
of  their  own  time  helping  out.  Their  serv- 
ices have  been  of  Inestimable  value  to  thou- 
sands of  indigent  farm  families  during  the 
past  several  years. 

Members  of  the  State  committee  includes 
H  B  Sluaher.  president  of  the  M*s30uri  Parm 
Bureau  Pederatlon;  Honr.er  Shnde.  master  of 
the  Mlasourl  State  Orange;  J.  W.  Burch,  di- 
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Corrected  Testimony  ^f  Mrs.  Catherine  P. 
Baldwin  on  the  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WlLLliM  LANGER 

or  NO«TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Saturday.  July  28 
Monday.  J\ 


\legislative  day  of 
iy  9\  1945 


Mr.  LANGER.  tkr.  President.  I  ask 
uminimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  ]  Ucord  the  corrected 
testimony  on  the  Ui  lited  Nations  Char- 
ter, given  by  Mrs.  Catherine  P.  Baldwin, 
of  Now  York  City.  b(  fore  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relation  i. 

There  being  no  <  bjection.  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  1o  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Baldwin  My  nune  Is  Mrs.  Catherine 
P.  Baldwin.  1245  Madiion  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  I  represent  ijyself:  an  American 
woman,  a  mo»^her.  a  grandmother. 

The  CiiAiaMAN    Prccted. 

Mrs.  B.\LDwiN.  I  am  objecting  to  this  Char- 
ter as  given  to  lis  f r<  m  San  Francisco  be- 
catjse  It  is  In  conUa<  ictlon  to  our  United 
States  ConstltuUon.  vi  hlch  all  of  you  Sena- 
tor?, and  the  Preeiden  of  the  United  States. 
and  every  man  who  holds  ofBce  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowesi .  In  this  country.  Is 
sworn  to  uphold.  If  you  sign  this  Charter 
you  are  signing  away  '  he  sovereign  rights  of 
the  people  of  this  cojntry,  which  you  are 
not  authorized  to  do.  You  are  given  specific 
Instructions  when  you  are  sent  here  to  repre- 
sent us.  Those  authorities  are  clearly  de- 
fined. 

I  do  not  concur  wit  i  Senator  Vandenberg 
when  he  says  we  shcu  d  accept  this  because 
It  was  figreed  upon  by  E>resident  Roosevelt  at 
Yalta — when  we  were  told  it  was  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  l£ite  Mr.  Roosev<  It  is  not  here  to  speak 
for  himself.  And.  furthermore,  he  had  not 
the  authority  to  promise  anything  in  the 
name  of  the  American  people  without  the 
concurrence  of  two-tiirds  of  this  body — 
which  has  not  been  gi  'en. 

This  Is.  to  ray  mind,  a  very  direct  attempt 
to  salxjtage  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  away  cur  sovereign  rights. 

It  Is  not  a  new  plan.  It  Is  one  that  has 
been  going  on  for  many,  many  years.  Im- 
mediately after  the  l^st  war  the  procession 
started.  The  highly  i  financed  propaganda 
permeated  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our 
churches.  In  fact.  ever#  phase  of  our  Ameri- 
can life.     Attempts  hiive  been  made  to  de- 
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Gentlemen,  It  is  In  fact  the  apex  of  the 
pvramld  we  are  facing  today.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  people  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land.  The  women  know 
what  Is  going  on,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
stand  by  and  see  our  sons  sent  again  to  fight 
another  foreign  war  which  Is  not  of  our 
making. 

Under  this  Charter  five  men  not  elected, 
merely  appointed,  whom  we  do  not  know  and 
whom  we  may  not  trust,  are  given  the  des- 
tiny of  this  country.  It  Is  a  demsgrgic.  oli- 
garchic project.  It  te  an  Instrument  of  war. 
You  say  that  this  is  an  Instrument  for 
peace,  but  It  Is  well  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land  that  World 
War  III  Is  In  the  making.  That  war  will  be 
with  Russia.  That  war  will  be  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  women  are  not  willing  to  be  silent 
and  see  our  boys  drafted  again  and  sent  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  to  fight  and  to 
give  away  our  substance. 

Under  this  Charter  you  say  we  will  distrib- 
ute the  raw  materials  of  the  world.  That  Is 
not  new.  either.  You  can  find  that  .in  the 
1393  edition  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  bock. 
Triumphant  Democracy,  the  last  chapter.  A 
Look  Ahead,  or  the  Reunion  of  Britain  and 
America. 

If  you  give  away  our  raw  materials,  you 
Will  be  trespassing  on  States'  rights.  II  you 
give  them  away,  you  are  sending  the  rew  ma- 
terials of  this  country  to  foreign  powers  who 
will  manufacture  them  at  the  low  European 
level,  and  the  goods  will  be  sent  back  here 
for  us  to  buy.  It  clearly  tells  us  that  because 
England  will  control  the  seas  she  will  supply 
the  Atlantic  States  and  the  West,  or  Pacific 
States,  and  our  manufacturers  can  supply 
the  Middle  States.  We  will  not  like  It  a^ 
first,  they  say.  but  we  will  soon  find  It  is  our 
duty  to  the  mother  country. 

When  you  say  that  you  will  give  away  bil- 
lions of  doUars  of  our  money  to  England. 
Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  where  are 
you  going  to  get  that  money?  Where  is  It 
coming  from?  Or  are  you  banking  on  the 
capital-levy  tax  that  is  in  the  making? 

Those  are  things  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  know 

I  am  willing  to  say  that  If.  under  due 
process  of  law.  you  submit  this  charter  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country — and  after  a  full  and 
free  and  honest  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  matter — they  vote  to 
give  away  their  sovereignty  and  their  sub- 
stance, then  1  have  nothing  further  to  say. 
But.  until  that  Is  dene,  under  the  consti- 
tutional process  of  the  United  States,  then 
I  do  object,  and  object  strongly.  I  am  not 
willing  to  have  my  sons  or  my  grandsons 
drafted  to  be  put  under  the  authority  of 
five  men  whom  I  do  not  know,  or  know  any- 
thing about,  or  know  what  their  idea  of 
life  Is. 

When  the  President  cf  the  United  States 
went  before  your  body,  he  did  not  tell  you 
that  this  Charter  guaranteed  one  single  lota 
of  anything  He  simply  told  you  It  "seeks" 
to  do  this.  It  "seeks"  to  do  this.  It  "seeks" 
to  do  this.  It  means  nothing;  nothing  at 
all.  You  cannot  go  before  the  American 
electorate  today  with  a  lot  of  verbiage,  and 
ask  them  to  give  away  their  substance. 

This  Charter  guarantees  nothing.  But 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  gunrnnteed  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Some  of  your  colleagues-  challenged — have 
admitted  on  the  public  platform  that  this  Is 
tmconstltutlonal.  If  It  Is  unconstitutional,  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  even  discuss  It  here 
In  the  Senate. 

Several  of  you  Senators  have  admitted  It. 
Some  of  you  have  said  we  must  circumvent 
the  Constitution. 

There  are  groups  In  thia  country,  highly 
financed  pressure  groups,  who  are  doing  very 
good  propaganda  work  down  here  In  Wash- 
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ington.    But  you  are  not  hearing  from  the 
rank  and  file  back  home. 

I  wish  you  could  be  In  my  place.  I  go  to 
market  and  stand  perhaps  2  hours  to  see  If 
I  can  get  enough  food  for  my  family  for  the 
day.  The  people  are  very  bitter;  they  talk 
to  me.  The  colored,  the  white,  the  Christian, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Gentile.  They  say.  "What 
does  it  all  mean?  Of  course,  we  know  war 
is  in  the  making.  They  are  not  fooling  us. 
What  Is  the  matter  with  the  Senate  down  In 
Washington?  What  are  they  down  there 
for?" 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  this  country  are 
slow  to  arouse.  They  know  they  have  been 
betrayed.  They  have  talked,  but  you  turned 
a  silent  ear.  There  comes  a  time  In  the  his- 
tory ol  every  country  when  the  people's  sil- 
ence Is  very  dangerous. 

As  In  the  Bible  of  old.  It  Is  said.  "Put  on  the 
taxes.  And  the  people  grumbled.  Put  on 
more  taxes.  And  the  people  grumbled.  And 
so  long  as  the  people  grumbled  It  was  ail 
right.  But  when  they  put  on  more  taxes,  and 
the  people  were  silent,  they  knew  It  was  the 
danger  signal." 

When  I  go  to  meetings  of  the  highly 
financed  pressure  groups,  as  I  went  to  that 
of  the  Women  for  Victory,  or  the  Women's 
Action  Committee,  and  I  hear  Anne  ©"Hare 
McCormlck  say,  "We  women  put  over  pro- 
hibition In  the  last  war  while  the  boys  were 
away:  and  we  women  will  put  over  the  world 
government  while  the  boys  are  away  In  this 
war":  gentlemen.  Is  that  fair?  Is  that 
honest?    Is  that  honorable?    Is  It  American? 

You  will  probably  hear  from  them.  1  have 
seen  some  of  their  members  here. 

And  when  I  go  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Organization  of  Peace, 
and  I  hear  Mr.  Shotwell  say  "The  postwar 
world  will  not  be  governed  by  International 
financiers,  but  by  International  cartels,"  I 
say.  gentlemen,  under  this  Charter  we  are 
going  to  get  international  cartels,  demagogic 
government  by  five  men. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  honorable,  honest  way  for  the  United 
States  Senate  to  handle  this  matter  Is  by 
constitutional  means.  No  one  can  criticize 
you  for  that,  when  you  go  before  your  elec- 
torate and  tell  them  the  truth  of  what  this 
document  stands  for  and  what  It  means. 

Mr.  CoNNALLT,  you,  yourself,  said  it  would 
be  done  by  constitutional  means.  The  Re- 
publican platform  said  It  would  be  done  by 
constitutional  means.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form said  It  would  be  done  by  constitutional 
means 

Mr.  FtiLBSiCHT  said  it  would  be  done  by 
constitutional  means;  I  heard  Mr.  Fulbright, 
at  the  luncheon  for  the  Commission  for  the 
Organization  for  Peace,  say,  "We  freshmen 
Congressmen  went  to  Congress  pledged  to  the 
world  government." 

Gentlemen,  did  he  forget  that  he  took  an 
oath  of  office  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  or  does  not  an  oath  of 
office  mean  anything  any  more?  If  it  does 
not,  then  It  is  time  the  American  people 
knev  it. 

We  are  not  children;  we  understand  what 
Is  going  on.  We  think  it  Is  Just  about  time 
we  got  back  to  the  founding  fathers,  and 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  know  that  when  you  think  of  this  in  your 
serious  moments  you  will  not  want  to  put 
yourselves  In  the  position  of  having  the  peo- 
ple back  home  sry  that  you  were  not  true  to 
your  oaths. 

I  beg  of  you.  gentlemen,  before  you  put 
your  names  to  this  document,  to  weigh  It 
carefully. 

This  is  not  a  peace  document;  this  Is  a 
docliment  of  force,  of  aggression,  of  grab- 
bing— grabbing  the  raw  materials  of  this 
country:  grabbing  our  boys,  grabbing  our 
money. 

We  went  to  war  in  1776  because  of  unfair 
taxes.  What  do  you  think  we  are  going  to  do 
when  you  try  to  tax  us  to  send  billions  of 
dollars  to  Europe  and  all  over  ttie  world? 


Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  stand  for  that? 
And  where  are  you  going  to  get  It?  These 
are  the  things  you  must  weigh,  and  think  of 
carefully.  These  are  the  things  you  must 
discuss.  These  are  the  things  for  which  you 
must  answer  to  the  American  people. 

So.  gentlemen.  In  all  fairness.  I.  an  Amer- 
ican woman,  a  mother,  and  a  grandmother, 
I  beg  you — do  not  go  down  In  history  as  the 
betrayers  of  your  country. 

I  thank  you. 

The  Chaixman.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mi-6.  Baldwin. 


Extract  From  Address  by  Hon.  C. .  A. 
Berendsen,  Minister  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha"e  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extract 
from  a  talk  which  was  given  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  City  Club  of  Port- 
land on  Friday.  June  29.  1945.  by  Hon. 
C.  A.  Berendsen,  Minister  of  New  Zealand 
to  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

But  I  remind  myself  that  I  was  Invited  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  on  New  Zealand  and 
the  Conference. 

We  have  been  Interested  in  a  system  of  col- 
lective security  for  many,  many  decades.  We 
have  held  strong  views  and  we  believe  we 
were  entitled  to  express  them.  Now.  If  you 
agree.  I  Intend,  with  your  patience  and  In- 
dulgence, to  analyze  the  Charter  as  we  see  It. 

I  want  to  be  particularly  careful  of  two 
things.  If  I  give  any  offense  at  all — and  I 
trust  that  I  shall  not— I  beg  you  to  believe 
that  it  is  due  to  Inadvertence  or  to  clumsi- 
ness of  language*  and  not  to  Intention.  I 
ask  you  to  recognize  that  what  I  say  on  this 
Charter  is  one  complete  whole  and  that  por- 
tions should  not  he  picked  out  for  attack, 
and  to  remember  this:  That  although  this 
Charter  is  not  what  we  wished,  although  in 
some  Important  respects  we  believe  it  falls 
short  of  the  necessities  of  the  time.  and.  may 
I  say.  falls  far  short  of  what  the  man  In  the 
street,  throughout  the  world,  would  have 
been  willing  to  accept,  nevertheless  we  con- 
cede at  the  outset  that  what  was  achieved 
In  San  Francisco  is  in  fact  the  highest  com- 
mon factor  that  is  attainable  at  this  time. 

And  as  for  New  Zealand— we  signed  that 
Charter.  I  signed  it  with  my  Prime  Minister. 
We  will  keep  that  Charter.  We  will  support 
that  Charter,  and.  If  the  necessity  should 
ever,  unhappily,  arise,  we  will  fight  for  that 
Charter.     [  Applause.  | 

There  are  of  course  many  differences  be- 
tween nations.  There  are  marked  differences 
between  the  larger  members — the  great 
powers — and  I  ask  you  to  remember  that 
there  are  substantial  differences  between  the 
smaller  powers,  too.  Some  of  those  small 
nations  have  shown  by  their  deeds  that  they 
will  play  their  full  part  in  maintaining  and 
enforcing  peace  and  Jtistlce.  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  "security  powers." 
There  are  others  who  are  contented  to  stand 
on  the  sidelines  and  cheer.  We  In  New 
Zealand,  at  all  times,  wUl  be  In  there,  with 


you.  pitching,  whether  we  like  that  Charter 
or  not. 

New.  may  I  analyze  what  we  have  got  out 
of  San  Francisco?  I  should,  perhaps.  In  the 
first  place  make  It  quite  plain  that  while  we 
expressed  the  New  Zealand  views  and  reserva- 
tions and  rpprehcHSlons,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  were  disputes  and  discussions  and  de- 
bates, nevertheless  now  that  that  Is  all  over 
and  finished  with,  we  accept  the  decision 
and  the  Charter.  That  Is  the  essence  of 
democracy. 

But  it  IE  a  disservice  to  those  who  believe, 
as  we  profoundly  believe.  In  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  to  those  who  wish  to  see  this 
Charter  a  success,  it  is  a  disservice  not  to 
recognize,  not  only  its  strength  but  Its  weak- 
nesses Nothing  was  ever  gained  by  putting 
heads  into  the  sand.  Indeed.  It  Is  not  physi- 
cally possible  for  any  man.  bird,  or  beast  to 
put  his  head  Into  the  sand  without  assum- 
ing a  posture  that  Invites  a  kick  In  another 
portion  of  his  anatomy. 

Now.  to  analyze  the  situation;  If  anyone 
does  not  agree.  I  beg  him  to  make  his  own 
interjection  and  perhaps  between  all  of  us 
we  can  make  something  of  it.  It  is  a  hope- 
ful sign  that  if  we  can  see  the  weaknesses 
of  the  Charter  we  may  in  time  be  able  to 
ramedy  them 

I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  show  you  how 
small  it  Is  and  then,  expressing  my  own 
thoughts  and  my  country's  thoughts,  how 
great  It  can  be  made;  and  finally  how  the 
terms  of  the  Charter  need  not  really  matter 
at  all.  y 

On  the  negative  side,  what  have  we  got? 
We  have  an  organization  which  can  operate 
only  against  a  small  power.  We  have  an 
organization  which  cannot,  by  definition, 
operate  against  a  great  power.  We  have  an 
organization  which  cannot  operate  against  a 
small  power  If  that  small  power  Is  supported 
by  a  great  power.  That  Is  the  effect  of  the 
veto. 

Now  we  opposed  the  veto,  root  and  branch, 
and  we  voted  against  It  until  It  was  plain 
that  without  the  veto  we  would  have  no 
Charter.  If  that  is  the  price  we  had  to  pay 
for  a  world  organization,  we  were  willing  to 
pay  It 

What  does  the  veto  mean?  Any  great  pow- 
er, any  one  of  the  five,  can,  at  any  time,  ex- 
empt Itself  from  any  action  whatsoever.  The 
great  powers,  apart  from  certain  unimpeach- 
able and  largely  negative  provisions  of  the 
preamble  and  principles,  are  subject  to  noth- 
ing, they  pledge  themselves  to  nothing.  Each 
one  of  the  great  powers  reserves  to  Itself  the 
right  to  say  in  each  and  every  case,  whether 
It  will  be  bound  and  whether  It  will  act. 
More  than  that — every  great  power  reserves 
to  Itself  the  right  to  say  whether  the  whole 
organization  can  operate  or  cannot  operate. 
Unless  each  and  all  of  the  five  great  powers  Is 
agreeable  the  organization  cannot  operate  at 
all.  So  the  organization  rests  on  the  basis, 
which  you  may  regard  as  precarious,  of  the 
continual  and  continuous  ad  hoc  unanimous 
agreement  of  each  and  all  of  these  five  great 
powers 

Though  all  of  the  five,  of  course,  are  not 
of  equal  importance,  nevertheless  all  of  them 
have  the  veto.  We  were  particularly  opposed 
to  this  veto  power  Insofar  as  It  applied  to 
what  might  be  termed  the  conciliation  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization.  We  thotight  it 
improper  that  any  one  of  these  five  could 
come  in  and  say,  not  that  we  won't  go  to 
war,  not  that  we  won't  apply  sanctions,  but 
that  we  won't  even  consider  a  dispute;  we 
won't  even  attempt  to  settle  It  by  peaceful 
means. 

We  found  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
tt'.s  must  be  Insisted  upon.  We  thought  it 
must  be  an  error  In  drafting,  but  it  wa« 
Insisted  upon,  and  remember  In  this  connec- 
tion that  the  Charter  lays  the  obligation  on 
any  state,  party  to  r  dispute,  or  In  any  case 
where  a  situation  arises  threatening  the 
peace  of  the  world,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Security  Council,  and  then  each  one  of  thOM 
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fire  members  of  the  Security  Council  has  the 
right  to  eajr.  "We  will  not  consider  that  mat- 
ter" We  tbougbt  that  was  a  real  weakness. 
And  the  veto  applies  also  to  the  amend - 
■BMit  ot  the  Charter.  It  Is  an  extremely  Ugld 
oTfaalBkttoa.  The  Charter  can  be  aaMOded 
only  by  a  vot«  of  two -thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  orgmnlaatton.  ratified  by  two- thirds  of 
the  members.  Including  each  of  the  five  great 
powers.  Therefore,  this  veto,  which  many  do 
not  approre,  rtll.  unless  all  the  great  powers 
agree  to  alter  It.  remain  forevv.  We  think 
that  la  another  weakneaa. 

Mow,  the  great  powers,  with  this  extraor- 
dinary prtnlege— not  bound  to  act  in  any 
case — each  one  of  them  able  to  exempt  itself 
from  any  action— each  one  able  to  prohibit 
the  organisation  from  acting  at  all — occupy 
a  very  priTtlrged  position  as  compared  with 
the  small  powers,  and  I  speak  for  the  small 
powers.  These  ftreat  powers  wbich  have  this 
cstraordinary  privUeffe.  dtBUOMt  of  the  small 
powers  a  monumental  act  of  faith. 

TtM  email  powers  are  invited  to  Join,  and 
ray  country  will  Join  and  will  play  the  game; 
I  am  explaining  the  situation;  I  am  explain- 
ing the  rules;  we  must  aee  It  in  all  its 
aspects — the  small  powers  are  Invited  to  Join 
that  organization,  and  they  are  going  to  do 
so.  on  the  condition  that  they  bind  them- 
selves for  all  time  to  act,  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  great  powers,  even  to  send 
their  sons  to  die — on  a  decision  which  will  be 
made  by  the  great  powers,  at  an  unlcnowii 
time,  by  unknown  men.  in  unknown  clrciim- 
stances,  and  on  unknown  principles,  and.  in 
that  portcntious  decision  the  small  powers, 
unless  fortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  the  six 
small-power  reoreeentativea  on  the  Security 
Council,  have,  incredible  as  it  may  sound, 
not  only  no  vote,   but  no  voice. 

Now.  let  me  analyze  that,  and  remember 
all  the  time  I  am  not  attacking  the  proposi- 
tion— we  have  accepted  It  and  we  will  tight 
for  it — I  am  showing  you  the  wealcness  of  It. 
lly  coiuitry  stands  pledged  to  the  Charter 
and  its  application  and  is  willing  to  fight 
and  die  to  make  a  success  of  this  Charter.  I 
aay  we  are  pledged  for  alt  time,  t>ecause  the 
Charter  cannot  be  amended  without  the  con- 
sent of  each  of  the  great  powers,  and  because 
there  was  no  provision  for  withdrawal  In  the 
DumtMrton  Oaks  Proposals.  However,  that 
has  been  eased  a  little.  Ihere  is  still  no 
provision,  but  it  seems  to  have  t>een  accepted 
that  a  SUte  is  entitled  to  wthdraw  only  if 
It  la  plain  that  the  organization  is  falling,  or. 
If  stjme  amendment  is  made  which  is  not 
agreed  to  by  the  party  in  question. 

So.  therefore,  for  all  time  we  are  now 
pledging  ourselves  to  the  leadership,  to  the 
orders,  of  the  great  powers. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me  on  this. 
We  in  New  Zealand  freely  concede  that  the 
great  powers  must  have  a  predominant  posi- 
tion In  the  organization.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  great  powers  we  would  not  be  dining 
here  tonight:  we  would  all  be  slaves.  And 
the  great  powers  must  continue  to  play  a 
predominant  part  or  the  Organization  will 
not  last— we  will  not  preserve  the  peace. 
But  there  is  an  extraordinary  differentiation 
between  the  great  and  the  small,  and  remem- 
ber that  included  among  the  small  are  some 
nations  which  In  resources  and  potential 
power  are  themselves  very  great. 

Now.  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tion— and  may  I  remind  you.  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  Covenant  was  an  American 
conception — one  of  the  noblest  conceptions 
ever  to  emanate  from  the  mind  of  mtai — 
the  Covenant  of  the  League,  under  certain 
circumstances,  provided  that  each  member 
had  the  right  of  veto  and  thus  each  member 
could  rtultify  any  action  of  the  League.  But. 
In  order  to  avoid  that  admitted  weakness  In 
the  Covenant  of  the  Leaioie  of  Nations,  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  and  the  assem- 
bled nations  in  San  Francisco  have  swung — 
In  our  view — far  too  far  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. 

In  order  to  remove  the  dlfBculty  under  the 
Covenant  that  each  member  could,  in  certain 
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made  one  definition  of  aggression  and  the 
American  Republics  in  setting  up  a  real  sys- 
tem of  collective  security  had  defined  ag- 
gression In  the  Act  of  Chapultepec.  But  we 
did  not  Insist  upon  a  definition.  We  were 
prepared  to  leave  it  to  the  Security  Council 
to  decide  when  and  if  there  had  been  aggres- 
sion, to  leave  it  to  the  Security  Council,  of 
which  all  the  great  powers  are  members,  eac'.i 
of  them  pofsesslng  the  power  of  veto,  each 
of  them  therefore  essential  to  any  decision 
that  there  had  been  aggression.  We  said  it 
at  the  Conference,  and  we  say  It  now — the 
small  powers  should  be  given  this  pledge.  We 
asked  of  the  Security  Council  that  if  there 
should  fce  an  act  of  aggression— If  all  the 
great  powers  agreed  that  there  had  been  ag- 
gression— then  there  be  a  legal  and  moral 
obligation  on  all  the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization, great  and  small,  to  meet  that 
aggression,  with  force  If  necessary,  and 
defeat  It. 

That  was  debated  at  considerable  length. 
It  was  referred  to  a  sulvommittee.  The 
great  powers  opposed  it  and  It  was  defeated 
in  the  subcommittee.  It  was  brought  cut 
again  to  the  committee  and  debated  for 
weeks,  and  it  was  actually  carried  by  26  to 
18  votes — a  substantial  majority  but  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  two-thirds  requirements 
before  a  resolution  becomes  effective.  So,  as 
my  Prime  Minister  pointed  out.  26  members 
of  the  organization  firmly  believed  that  it  was 
essential  and  that  if  it  is  not  incorporated  in 
the  organization,  or  if  the  organization  is  not 
going  to  act  in  Just  that  way,  then  the  organ- 
ization win  fail. 

Well  I  have  said  all  I  intend  to  say  against 
this  Charter.  I  repeat:  Its  struggles  and  dis- 
putes and  debates  are  over.  We  lost.  We 
were  not  able  to  carry  our  point  of  view. 
As  true  and  good  Democrats,  we  accept  that 
decision.  That  Charter  is  now  our  Charter 
and  we  will  operate  it. 

Now.  let  me  tell  you  how  you  have  got 
somet  ilng  at  San  Francisco.  You  have  a 
common  agreement  of  the  five  great  powers 
and  of  aU  the  United  Nations  that  they  will 
do  their  utmost  to  preserve  the  peace,  tn 
prevent  war,  to  defeat  the  aggressor.  If  the 
golden  gate  of  the  Charter  Is  not  overwide, 
or  not  overhigh,  it  is  at  any  rate,  a  gate 
through  which  we  can  proceed  to  the  prom- 
ised land  of  peace  and  order  and  Justice. 
There  ts  an  organization  established  which 
will  operate,  and  will  operate  successfully. 
Just  to  the  extent  th;  t  the  members  of  that 
Organization  are  determined  that  it  will  op- 
erate and  a  very  great  responsibility  rests  on 
all  members,  particularly  on  the  great  pow- 
ers, without  whose  appioval  nothing  can 
be  done,  but  also  upon  the  small  powers. 

Now,  let  me  go  on  to  the  third  aspect.  It 
Is  this  That,  after  all.  the  text  of  the 
Charter  need  not  matter  very  much.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, that  great  and  noble  experiment  of 
1919,  that  great  American  conception,  was  a 
moral  failure.  The  League  of  Nations  had 
one  great  disadvantage  from  which  this  Or- 
ganization is  to  be  spared— the  lack  of  full 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  this  great  Republic. 
You  are  to  be  with  us  in  this  endeavor,  and 
that  is  a  great  and  promising  step  forward. 
But  the  League  did  not  fall  simply  because 
this  great  Republic  took  no  part  in  it.  It 
failed  for  one  reason  only,  a  reason  from 
which  this  new  Organization  will  not  be 
Immune.  The  League  of  Nations  failed  be- 
cause of  a  marked  deterioration  In  Interna- 
tional morality,  because  for  far  too  many 
nations  their  pledged  word  was  not  their 
bond,  because  far  too  many  nations  preferred 
national  interests.  In  a  short-sighted  view,  to 
national  honor,  because  far  too  many  nations 
thought  It  was  possible  to  protect  end  ad- 
vance their  own  interests  without  regard  to 
the  Interests  cf  others,  because,  in  short, 
of  the  false  and  pagan  l)ellef  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  save  our  babies  by  throwing  some- 
todj-  elses  babies  to  the  wolves. 
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If  the  nations  of  San  Francisco  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  the  peace  through  a  sys- 
tem of  mutual  insurance.  If  they  are  deter- 
mined to  meet  lawless  force  with  lawful  force, 
whenever  and  wherever  and  for  whatever 
cause  or  putative  catue  aggression  arises.  If 
potential  aggressors  can  feel  assured  that 
aggression  will  certainly  and  always  be  re- 
sisted by  force,  then  we  can  certainly  pre- 
serve the  peace,  we  can  save  civilization  and 
our  way  of  life.  We  can  perpetuate  this  free- 
dom of  Intercourse,  this  freedom  from  fear, 
this  freedom  from  want  which  we  all  desire. 

Everything  will  depend  on  the  moral  lead- 
ership of  the  five  great  powers,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  three  of  the  greatest  of  those 
powers. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  again  choose  to 
follow  the  false  prophet  of  self-interest.  If 
we  succumb  again  to  the  lures  of  that  harlot 
expediency,  that  we  will  fall  again.  Just  as 
miserably  and  Just  as  tragically  as  we  did 
last  time. 

The  Charter  Is  adequate  If  there  is  the 
will  to  operate  it.  If  that  will  disappears, 
then  the  most  perfect  Instrument  will  not 
achieve  the  object  that  is  so  dear  to  all  of 

us. 

This  world  today  Is  drenched  with  blood, 
liquid  with  tears  and  anguish;  but  blood 
congeals  and  tears  evaporate  and  the  memory 
of  man  is  pitifully  short.  Twice  In  our 
generation  we  have  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disposing  of  this  agonizing,  insen- 
sate struggle  of  man  with  man.  This  gen- 
eration is  privileged,  once  again,  to  be  en- 
trusted with  this  high  and  onerous  duty. 
During  the  next  few  years  we  hold  In  our 
fumbling  hands  nothing  less  than  the  fate  of 
men. 

We  are.  In  the  most  real  sense,  trustees 
for  our  children,  and  our  children's  children, 
and  for  their  children  as  far  ahead  as  the 
mind  can  reach.  It  Is  for  us  to  protect 
them  from  the  horrors  and  the  agonies  and 
the  wickedness  of  war. 

Let  us  take  heed  lest  for  lack  of  faith,  for 
lack  of  courage,  for  lack  of  conscience,  for 
lack  of  sense,  let  us  take  heed  lest  once 
again  we  betray  that  sacred  trust.  (Ap- 
plause.] 


Relief  for  Our  Allies  and  Necessity  for 
World  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

OF   MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  28  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  two  articles  by  Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  one  entitled  "Urgency  To  Relieve 
Our  Allies,"  and  the  other  entitled 
"President  Truman  and  the  Republic  of 
the  World."  I  would  like  the  Senate  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  these  two 
timely  and  worthwhile  articles,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tjaCSNCT  TO  RELIEVE  OUH   ALLIES 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 
The  peace  we  are  lighting  for  Is  still  In 
danger.  Failure  to  relieve  the  misery  of  our 
western  European  allies  can  do  more  imme- 
diate harm  to  the  world  than  failure  to  rat- 
ify the  San  Francisco  Charter. 


A  top  United  States  olficlal  recently  back 
from  Europe  states  relief  for  western  Europe 
before  winter  is  the  No.  2  task  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Few  Americans  vmderstand  the  full  meas- 
ure of  Allied  distress.  Here  are  some  of  the 
facts: 

Without  the  active  aid  of  the  occupied  Eu- 
ropean peoples,  the  Big  Three  could  not  have 
won  the  war. 

Semidestruction  of  these  peoples  was  part 
of  Hitler's  master  plan  for  German  domina- 
tion. 

Liberation  Interrupted  this  process.  But 
for  the  liberated  peoples,  the  first  year  of 
liberation  was  physically  worse  than  under 
the  Nazis.  Although  allies,  they  had  to  get 
through  their  first  awful  winter  without 
heating,  fats  of  any  kind,  adequate  food, 
and  clothing.  They  subsisted  literally  on 
hope. 

During  a  whole  year's  fighting  in  western 
Europe,  these  already  destitute  allies  gave 
our  armies  more  coal  and  more  lood  than 
they  received  from  us.  Naturally,  they  ex- 
pected that  victory  would  bring  relief. 

The  avrful  fact  Is  the  coming  winter 
threatens  to  be  worse  than  the  last. 

This  it  should  be  our  business  to  prevent. 
If  we  wish,  we  Americans  can,  with  the  help 
of  the  British  and  the  Canadians,  start  our 
allies  on  the  upward  grade  with  no  substan- 
tial sacrifice  to  ourselves.  They  have  the 
money  to  pay  for  what  they  need.  They  are 
convinced  we  can  help  them  If  we  want  to 
enough. 

The  chief  cause  of  European  distress  is 
wholesale  interruption  of  transportation. 
First  the  Nazis  stole  rolling  stock  and  motor- 
trucks. Then  the  United  Nations  bombed 
the  bridges.  Then  the  Germans  during  their 
retreat  destroyed  what  they  could.  Then 
the  Allied  armies  borrowed  the  greater  part 
of  the  remaining  rolling  stock.  Even  when 
they  give  it  back  It  will  be  insufficient  to 
start  things  rolling  again. 

This  can  be  done  by  only  one  thing — coal. 
Everything  in  western  Europe  waits  on  more 
coal.  Norway  and  Denmark  produce  no  coal. 
France  had  an  annual  coal  deficit  of  30,000,- 
000  tons.  The  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
broke  nearly  even.  But  today  Dutch,  Belgium, 
and  French  mines  are  worn  out  and  partly 
destroyed.  Thousands  of  miners  are  dis- 
persed or  too  underfed  to  work. 

Coal  to  prime  the  stuck  pump  of  western 
Europe  must  come  chiefly  from  Germany. 

Western  Germany  can  easily  supply  all  the 
coal  that  western  Europe  needs  to  get  go- 
ing. The  relatively  Intact  German  rolling 
stock  could  ensure  deliveries.  Until  Allied 
needs  for  coal  are  satisfied,  Germany  should 
go  without.  If  German  miners  and  railroads 
do  not  choose  to  work  for  foreigners,  they 
should  not  eat. 

Coal,  well  distributed,  can  save  western 
Europe.  One  example,  Denmark  during  this 
summer  will  produce  a  food  surplus.  If  the 
Danes  get  coal,  food  can  be  processed  and  ex- 
ported. If  the  French  coal  miners  are  better 
fed,  their  own  output  of  coal  will  Increase. 
French  factories  wilt  begin  to  work  again. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  command- 
ers should  be  asked  to  turn  over  to  our  al- 
lies— not  to  the  Germans — every  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  every  pound  of  food  our  sol- 
diers can  do  without.  This  is  no  time  for 
hoarding  or  hesitance.  The  German  danger 
livEs  on  in  the  empty  bellies  of  neglected 
Allied  peoples.  To  fill  this  is  a  major  war 
aim. 

Ships  to  succor  Europe  can  be  found — 
provided  we  are  willing  temporarily  to  cut 
down  on  Spain  and  Latin  America.  Europe 
needs  from  the  United  States  raUroad  equip- 
ment, motortrucks,  machinery  of  various 
types,  some  raw  materials  like  cotton,  every 
available  ounce  of  nonbulky  food.  It  Is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  Army  trucks,  soon  to 
be  abandoned  In  Europe,  can  satisfy  civilian 
transportation  needs.     Army  trucks  are  too 


heavy  and  not  economical.  The  need  Is  for 
commercial  trucks. 

The  task  of  restarting  western  European 
economy  Is  Immense.  No  matter  what  we  do. 
our  allies  there  are  In  for  a  bad  time.  We  can. 
If  we  w'.ll,  take  the  curse  off  the  coming 
winter.  We  can  show  the  victim  peoples  that 
we  wish  to  alleviate  their  misery.  We  can 
demonstrate  that  lofty  expressions  like  "One 
World"  and  "United  Nations"  are  not  Just 
talk.  We  can  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
American  democracy. 

Failure  to  do  what  we  can  would  leave  fes- 
tering wounds. 

Here  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  President's 
personal  attention. 

FRESIDE>rr    TSUMAN    AKD    THE    KEPT7BLIC   OF   THE 
WORLD 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Speaking  at  Kansas  City  last  Thursday 
night.  President  Harry  S.  Truman  publicly 
cast  In  his  lot  with  the  advocates  of  reaj 
world  organization.  Departing  from  the  pre- 
pared text  of  his  speech,  the  President  ut- 
tered a  sentence  that  must  have  startled  his 
listeners.    He  said: 

"It  will  be  Just  as  easy  for  nations  to  get 
along  In  a  republic  of  the  world  as  it  is  for 
you  to  get  along  with  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States."  He  did  not  say  It  would  be 
Just  as  easy.  He  said  It  will  be,  like  a  man 
sure  of  what  must  come  to  pass.  The  con- 
text of  his  remarks  strengthens  this  inter- 
pretation. For  he  prefaced  his  historical  sen- 
tence with  the  words :  "I  am  anxious  to  bring 
home  to  ycu  that  the  world  is  no  longer  na- 
tion size;  it  Is  one  world,  as  Wendell  Willkle 
said.  It  Is  a  world  In  which  we  must  get 
along." 

In  other  words.  President  Truman  indi- 
cated that  he  does  not  expect  the  United 
Nations  Organization  to  remain  the  loose 
vigilance  committee  outlined  at  San  Fran- 
cisco but  to  develop,  gradually  but  surely. 
Into  the  republic  of  the  world. 

Failure  to  notice  and  play  up  the  Presi- 
dent's historical  declaration  constitutes  a 
conspicuous  example  of  wretched  reporting 
by  the  American  press. 

This  amazing  oversight  can  perhaps  be 
traced  to  a  less  obvious  fact,  namely,  the  very 
real  differenro  between  the  popular  attitude 
toward  the  coming  Organization  and  the  at- 
titude toward  the  old  League  of  Nations. 
Then.  In  1919-20.  partisans  of  the  League  be- 
lieved firmly  that  they  were  setting  up  a  body 
able  to  keep  the  peace.  This  time  It  la  dif- 
ferent This  time  practically  all  the  expert*. 
Including  the  authors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter,  are  warning  candid  citizens  not  to 
expect  too  much.  Many  admit  openly  that 
the  Organization  they  have  planned  will  not 
In  Itself  suffice  to  prevent  future  wars.  For 
that  several  other  things,  they  say,  are  nec- 
essary and  primarily  harmony  between  the 
Great  Powers 

Now  it  Is  obvious  that  If  there  Is  harmony 
between  the  Great  Powers  there  cannot  be 
any  disharmony.  Therefore,  to  say  that  the 
peace  will  be  kept  if  there  reigns  harmony 
between  the  Great  Powers  Is  like  saying  that 
there  wilt  be  peace  If  there  Is  no  war.  What 
these  people  are  really  trying  to  express  so 
far  as  one  can  make  out  Is   the  following: 

"Two  great  powers,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States,  are  unwilling  to  purchase 
peace  at  the  price  of  real  International  au- 
thority. They  value  their  sovereignty  above 
peace.  Therefore  the  kind  of  organization 
which  they  favor  must  remain  purely  volun- 
tary for  the  five  strongest  countries.  It  will 
not  dispense  the  major  peoples  from  the 
necessity  of  spending  vast  fortunes  on  main- 
taining gigantic  armies  and  navies  and  air 
fieets.  They  will  maintain  their  precious 
sovereignty — and  with  it  their  national  rival- 
ries, complicated  systems  of  defense,  bases 
overseas,  colonies  for  exploitation,  etc.  What 
the  delegates  at  San  Francisco  did  Is  (a)  to 
create  a  framework  within  which  the  great 
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powtn.  If  ttaef  so  wQl.  may  more  easily  co- 
operate: (b)  to  create  a  new  Toluntary  or- 
gjMilwl'iiii  vtiteh  may.  if  tbe  peoples  insist, 
MttlMely  dewlap  into  a  real  sxipergorem- 
nMDt  tniiy  capable  of  establtablng  °*peace  on 

At  8m  Fraaeiaeo  this  situation  vas  plain. 
majortty  of  the  delegates  knew  pre- 
ttoe  prcrequlrttes  of  a  war-proof  organl- 
catton.  Witness  the  Immense  applause  that 
greeted  the  pica  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  Min- 
kslar  for  general  renunciation  of  sooie  aor- 
«Hlgnty. 

This  is  exactly  what  was  not  done  there.  In 
defending  tbe  charter  before  the  United 
States  Senate  Senator  Cokmaixt  said  with 
pride:  'The  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  ai«  not  imperiled."  Ssnator 
Vanoznbesq  boasted  that  the  veto  power 
"guarantees  oxir  perpetual  Independence  of 
International  dictation.  •  •  •  We  sacri- 
ae»  none  of  oar  essential  American  sover- 
•i^ty  and  none  of  ovtr  essential  American 
rifbu." 

President  Truman  wa.«  wiser  than  two  Sen- 
ators dizzy  with  pride  of  authorlshlp.  In- 
stead of  oocnli^  out  for  national  sovereignty, 
the  President  followed  the  lead  of  those  who 
ae«  In  the  new  organlaitlon  the  first  step  on 
the  path  of  true  internationalism.  He  di- 
rected the  attention  of  his  Kansas  Ctty  lis- 
teners tr;ward  th-  republic  of  the  world  on 
the  analogy  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  latter,  he  implied,  the  com- 
ponent States,  thoiurh  still  called  "sovereign." 
enjoy  no  ^perpetual  inde{)endence  of  intcr- 
nauonal  dlctatkm."  In  fact,  they  enjoy  no 
independence  at  all  save  through  the  Union 
and  every  day  they  take  dictation  from  the 
sovereign  representatives  of  the  Union,  some 
rf  them  Members  of  the  same  American  Sen- 
ate to  which  Messrs.  Connaixt  and  Vanden- 
ac»c  have  the  honor  to  belong. 

Instead  of  flatberin!;  tsolationt.^  and  na- 
tionalist prejudice,  tlie  American  President 
poiatad  to  the  only  effective  form  of  inter- 
national organlxatton. 


WasUn^toa  Water  U!>by 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  n>ARo 
IN  THE  SKNATK  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  28  ilemslative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9\  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  condensa- 
tion of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Wash- 
ington water  lobby,  written  by  Peter 
Edson  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  July  16  to  July  21.  1945. 

There  being  ao  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
us  follows: 

WASHmCTON  WATXI  LOJBT 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

fSerles   of   article*   which    appeared    in    the 

Washington  Dally  News,  July  10  to  July  31, 

1945) 

A  water  lobby  to  fight  the  creation  of 
more  United  States  river  valley  authorities 
like  TV  A — the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — 
Is  now  emerging  as  a  potent  pressure  groxip 
on  the  Washington  scene. 

Most  of  the  31  national  land  and  water 
erganizatlona  making  up  this  lobby  are  not 
new.  But  their  banding  together  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  stopping  the  spread  of 
the  valley  authority  Idea  is  highly  slgnlflcant. 

While  it  would  be  ratimil  to  think  that 
any  opposition  to  the  development  of  more 


TVA'8  would  come  troni  the  old  private  elec. 
trie  power  utilities'  lobby,  connection  be- 
tween the  power  lobby  and  the  water  lobby 
does  not  appear  on  thn  surface. 

F.  O.  Hagle,  secretar  ^-manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  As  Kxriatlon,  one  of  the 
five  organlzatlcns  who>e  Washington  repw- 
aentatlves  make  up  tlie  coordinating  omn- 
mlttee  of  the  unofflcia  and  unnamed  water 
lobby,  has  a  simple  eiplanatlon  for  its  ex- 
istence. He  says  the  31  organizations  are 
simply  fighting  against  a  change  In  the 
American  form  of  government.  Hagle  con- 
tends that  dividing  tie  United  SUtee  Into 
nine  regional  authorltfea  of  three  men  each, 
as  proposed  by  Mississippi  Congressman 
JoKK  Rankim's  bill,  wcluld  give  these  27  men 
more  political  power  t  aan  all  the  48  Gover- 
nors and  State  legislatures. 

But  the  Issue  may  not  be  that  simple, 
either.  For  a  better  insight  of  whafs  be- 
hind this  fight  you  hare  to  appreciate  what 
vrater  is.  Water  ipnt  ]  ust  stuff  to  drink  and 
bathe  In.  Water  Is  b  lllons  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

To  the  farmer  it  Ir  t  ecesaary  food  foe  live- 
stock and  crops.  It  in  nursed  In  IrrigaUon. 
fought  In  soil  erosion.  It  Is  drainage.  In 
flood  Urae  It  must  hs  controlled.  Behind 
danu  it  generates  electric  power.  All  the 
trade  as.«oclations  depx  nding  on  water  there- 
fore have  a  stake  in  t  lis  idea  of  river-valley 
development. 

In  almost  all  of  the  United  States  west  of 
Omaha,  water  rights  lor  Irrigation  are  more 
valuable  than  land  ri  :hts.  Arid  land  is  11 
an  acre.    Irrigate  It  an  1  it's  WOO  an  acre 

The  disposition  of  bl  llions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  lush  "pork  barrel"  congressional  appro- 
priations is  at  stake  In  contracts  for  river 
■nJ  haibor  Improvement,  flood-control  prrj- 
ects.  dam  and  canal  ccnstruction  and  irriga- 
tion. 

Control  over  the  Ooi  ernment  agencies  now 
administering  these  n  atters  Is  another  fac- 
tor not  to  be  overlooki  d  in  this  battle.  War 
Department's  Corps  o'  Engineers.  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamatl  m  and  public  pouer 
projects,  the  Federal  Pjwer  Commi.«alon,  and 
the  Department  of  A  irlculture  today  share 
these  responsibilities  While  it  Is  now 
claimed  that  the  coifllcta  between  these 
agencies  were  largely  resolved  by  the  Flood 
Control  and  rivers  anc  harbors  acts  of  1914. 
rivalry  still  exists  anc  each  agency  h&s  its 
backers. 

These  arc  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
water  lobby  has  been  ible  to  bring  together 
such  diverse  interests  is  the  New  York  State 
Waterways  Association  Ohio  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association.  Florida  Waterways  Con- 
gresB,  Texas  Wator  Conservation  Association, 
California  Water  Coun<  il.  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute  PltU  burgh  Coal  Exchange, 
and  a  score  more. 

The  coordinating  ccmmlttee  now  maneg- 
Ing  the  affairs  of  the  31  organizations  in- 
cludes, besides  F.  O.  E  agte,  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Association : 

William  H.  W?bb.  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress;  Roy  Miller,  of  the  In- 
tracoastal  Can  a!  A8a<  elation  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas:  K.  W.  Risli  ig.  of  the  Water  Con- 
servation Conference:  and  Lachlan  Macleay. 
of  the  Mississippi  Val  ey  Association,  all  of 
vhom   have  Washington   offices. 

Formation  of  a  new.  joint  "water  lobby"  to 
oppose  creation  of  mo  e  "valley  authorities" 
like  TVA  Is  credited  o  Fred  D.  Beneke  of 
Memphis.  T^nn.  Bei  eke  Is  a  two-threat 
man.  He  is  secretary •  treasurer  of  both  the 
National  Rivers  and  1  larbors  Congress  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  locd  Control  Associa- 
tion. 

Beneke  colled  the  first  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  crganizatlcnd  interested  in  saving 
the  country  from  the  a  ithorlties.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts.  In  April  some  20  associations 
which  classify  themselves  as  "land  and  water 
tjsers'  organizations"  lulled  a  four-page  joint 
letter  to  Congress.    It  dresented  a  strong  case 


for  letting  well  enoiigh  alone  and  preserving 
States'  rights. 

Tills  letter  was  published  Just  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  opened 
hearlngB  on  Montana  Senator  Jaaibs  E.  Mca- 
EAT'a  bill  to  create  a  new  Missouri  Valley 
Airtharity.  The  committee  reported  against 
MVA.  The  letter  wasn't  the  only  cause,  but 
It  helped.  Roy  Miller,  acting  president  of  the 
Intracoastal  Canal  Association  of  LouiElana 
and  Texas,  chairman  of  the  water  lobby's  co- 
ordinating ccmmlttee.  was  a  star  witness. 

Flushed  by  Ite  first  success,  the  lobby  ex- 
panded In  preparation  for  further  MVA  hear- 
ings this  fall.  Eleven  more  land  and  water 
users'  associations  Joined  up,  bringing  the 
total  to  31.  The  31  have  now  issued  a  second 
blast.  eO.OOO  copies  of  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Authority  Issue."  written  by  Judge  Clif- 
ford H.  Stone  of  the  National  Reclamation 
Association.  It  is  a  blistering  attack  against 
the  whole  idea  of  river  valley  development 
under  authorities,  calling  these  regional  cor- 
porations a  ctiange  in  the  American  form  of 
govemmmt. 

Thece  la  no  known  compilation  of  the  mem- 
bership or  resources  of  the  31  organizations 
In  this  water  lobby.  But  a  close  look  at  the 
list  reveals  not  only  its  power,  but  some 
strange  bedfellows. 

Ta^e  the  National  Rivers  and  Fartwrs 
Congress,  founded  in  1901.  It  works  for  big- 
ger  and  better  congressional  appropriations 
for  river  and  harljor  development  and  gets 
them.  Its  president  Is  Senator  John  L. 
McCifixiN.  of  Arkansas.  Its  four  national 
vice  presidents  are  Senator  John  H.  Ovzhton. 
of  Louisiana,  and  Congressmen  William  H. 
WHrmncTON.  of  Louialana:  Hccu  Fktzrson. 
of  Georgia,  and  Chasles  R.  Clason.  of  Massa- 
chusett.-.  Chairman  of  the  board  Is  Con- 
gressman Dewey  Shoet  of  Missotirl.  Four 
other  Congressmen  and  tbree  ex-Congress- 
men are  on  the  tward  of  directors. 

Take  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion. It  was  originally  organized  in  1898  and 
was  responsible  for  passage  of  the  act  which 
created  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  association  was  reorganized  13  years  ago 
under  the  leadership  of  Gov.  George  H.  Dern. 
former  Secretary-  of  War.  Today  It  repre- 
sents over  400  Western  State  water  districts. 
National  Reclamation  Association  is  inter- 
ested primarily  in  Irrigation,  secondarily  in 
flood  control,  and  not  at  all  in  the  develop- 
ment of  public  power,  except  as  a  byproduct 
of  the  other  two. 

The  Water  Conservation  Committee,  con- 
tinuing committee,  came  into  being  last 
September  In  Chicago.  It  was  a  conference 
called  primarily  by  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation. Representatives  from  28  States 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting 
amendments  to  flood  control  and  rivers  and 
harbors  legislation  then  pending  before  Con- 
grera. 

These  are  probably  the  Big  Three  of  the  31 
organizations  now  grouped  in  the  water 
lobby. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Their  interests  vary  from  irrigation  in  the 
desert  to  flood  control  In  the  lowlands,  from 
the  development  of  a  United  States  ocean- 
going merchant  marine  to  the  piloting  of 
some  put-putting  power  boat  on  fresh  water 
lakes  far  from  the  seaboard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Prom  the  Mississippi  River  Basin  arc  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association,  interested  in 
river  navigation  from  the  AUeghenies  to  the 
Rockies;  tiie  Mississippi  Valley  Flood  Control 
Association,  organized  back  In  1912.  now 
made  up  of  the  levy  boards  from  six  South- 
ern States:  the  Upper  Mississippi  Waterways 
Association.  promoUng  navigation  above  St. 
Louis;  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix 
River  Improvement  Association,  promoting 
navigation  aixjve  the  Twin  Cities;  American 
Waterways.  Inc.,  organized  a  year  ago  as  a 
successor  to  the  Mississippi  River  Carriers 
Association  of  t>arge-line  operators. 
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In  the  Ohio  Valley  region  are  the  Pitts- 
burgh Coal  Exchange,  barge-line  operators; 
Trl-State  Authority  of  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia,  and  Ohio,  promoting  flood  control, 
navigation,  and  antipollution  in  streams; 
Allegheny  River  Association,  recently  reor- 
ganized to  promote  shipping  above  Pitts- 
burgh; the  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati,  which  has  been  boosting 
river  shipping  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  for 
30  years;  and  the  Chlo  Valley  Conservation 
and  Flood  Control  Congress. 

In  the  East  are  the  Eastern  States  Conser- 
vation Conference  of  Boston,  80  years  old, 
closely  tied  in  with  the  New  En:;land  Council 
through  the  existing  State  governments;  the 
New  York  State  V/aterways  Association,  of 
canal  and  river  shippers;  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission on  the  Delaware  River,  unique  in 
that  It  Junctions  through  identical  legislation 
passed  by  the  four  State  assemblies;  the 
Upper  Potomac  River  Board,  interested  in 
flood  control:  and  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association. 

In  the  South  are  the  Florida  Waterways 
Congress,  promoting  ship  canals;  the  Loui- 
siana Department  of  Public  Works;  Intra- 
coastal Canal  Association  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas;  Arkansas  Basin  Flood  Control  Associa- 
tion; Atlantic  and  Gulf  Canals  Association; 
Texas  Water  Conservation  Association;  and 
the  Trinity  River  Association,  these  last  two 
covering  all  the  water  Interests  of  Texas. 

Operating  in  the  West  are  the  California 
Water  Council  formed  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  represent  the  interests  of  47  irrigation 
districts  in  the  Central  Valley. 

In  the  Missouri  Valley  proper  are  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Development  Association,  less 
than  a  year  old.  and  the  Upper  Missouri  Val- 
ley Association,  promoting  navigation  above 
Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

First  objective  of  the  so-called  water  lob- 
by in  Congress  is  to  fight  the  creation  of  a 
Mif.soiiri  Valley  Authority.  A  bill  to  set  up 
an  MVA  is  now  before  Congress.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  James  E.  Mukrat.  of 
Montana.  Hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  be- 
fore a  Senate  Commerce  subcommittee  last 
April  and  in  May  a  report  was  made  oppos- 
ing the  project  Score  round  one  for  the  31 
organizations  making  up  the  water  lobby. 

MtJHHATS  MVA  bill  has  two  more  chances 
in  September,  first  before  an  Irrigation  sub- 
committee, then  before  an  agriculture  sub- 
committee. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
there  is  a  strong  lobby  supporting  MVA,  but 
it  is  not  as  old  and  not  as  experienced  and 
not  as  well  coordinated  as  the  water  users' 
lobby  in  opposition.  Included  in  the  pro- 
MVA  lobby  are  the  National  Farmers  Union 
of  tenant  farmers  and  small  landowners,  the 
AFL.  the  CIO.  the  public  power  advocates, 
the  supporters  of  the  TVA  who  endlessly  sing 
its  praises  as  "the  perfect  state,"  and  a 
number  of  new  civic  organizations  recently 
formed  in  St.  Louis  and  the  Missouri  Basin. 
In  early  July  they  all  met  at  Omaha,  formed 
the  Missouri  Valley  Regional  Conunittee  for 
MVA  and  started  out  to  get  a  million  sig- 
natures on  a  petition  for  Congress  to  create 
an  BifVA.  They  hope  to  Ijeat  down  the  water 
lobby's  entrenched  position  by  mere  force  of 
numbers. 

Most  ambitious  of  the  other  authority  pro- 
posals is  Mississippi  Congressman  Johk 
Rankin's  bill  to  divide  the  whole  United 
States  into  nine  areas  and  put  an  authority 
over  each  one — Atlantic  seaboard  east  of  the 
Alleghenies;  Great  Lakes  and  Ohio  Valley; 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Arkansas,  Colorado  Val- 
leys; southwestern  authority  for  the  Desert 
States,  and  a  California  authority  to  func- 
tion west  of  the  Sierras.  It  is  admittedly 
too  far-reaching  to  have  much  of  a  chance. 
Washington  Senator  Hugh  B.  Mttchdx 
proposes  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  a 
CVA  for  the  three  Northwestern  States. 


Ohio  Congressman  Eos  Bender  proposes  an 
Ohio  Valley  Authority.  OVA  would  cover 
most  of  Indiana.  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  West 
Virginia,  with  bites  Into  west  Pennsylvania, 
north  Tennessee,  southeast  Illinois. 

South  Carolina  Congressman  Butlex  B. 
Hare  proposes  an  SVA — Savannah  Valley  Au- 
thority— taking  in  narrow  strips  on  the  Car- 
olina-Georgia line. 

But  these  five  bills  by  no  means  represent 
all  the  valley-authority  thinking  and  plan- 
ning being  done  in  Washington. 

Department  of  Interior's  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  studies  under  way  to  divide  the 
entire  West — roughly  everything  west  of 
Kansas  City — into  some  20  valley  develop- 
ments— Rio  Grande.  Red,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, Columbia,  Central.  Missouri,  and  so  on. 

Army  engineers  are  in  a  similar  fix.  They 
have  traditionally  supervised  flood  control 
and  navigable  rivers.  Under  such  an  expand- 
ed valley-authority  program  as  is  now  before 
Congress,  all  this  supervision  over  navigat>ie 
streams  would  be  taken  away  fmm  the  War 
Department  and  given  to  the  authorities. 

The  powerful  water  lobby,  supporting  both 
engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  as  es- 
tablished old-line  agencies  with  whom  they 
are  accustomed  to  do  business,  is  in  there 
fighting  to  preserve  these  older  Government 
agencies  and  to  skip  all  this  fancy,  New  Deal- 
Ish  valley  authority  stuff. 

Principal  argviment  being  used  by  the  wa- 
ter lobby  in  Washington  is  to  build  up  a  case 
that  TVA,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Is 
not  the  promised  land  and  the  beautiful 
success  it  is  usually  portrayed. 

In  trying  to  tear  down  TVA,  the  water 
lobby  has  a  job  on  its  hands.  Anyone  danng 
to  criticize  TVA  protanes  sacred  dogma,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  notion.  Yet  P.  O. 
Hagle,  of  the  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, went  through  the  Tennessee  Valley  re- 
cently and  came  back  to  report  that  there 
were  plenty  of  people  in  the  valley  who  dont 
like  the  TVA  way  of  life.  And  Will  H.  Webb, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Congress,  who  comes  from 
Tennessee  himself,  accuses  TVA  of  all  sorts 
of  dreadful  things,  including  even  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  TVA  power  dams  in  floodtime, 
to  drown  poor  people  downstream. 

Hagle  and  Webb  are  two  of  the  prime 
movers  on  the  five-member  coordinating 
committee  which  manages  the  campaign  of 
the  31  organizations  making  up  the  water 
lobby.  If  the  lobby  can  convli.ce  enough 
Congressmen  that  TVA  isn't  the  unmitigated 
good  it  is  supposed  to  be.  then  here  is  a  good 
chance  of  stopping  extension  of  the  authority 
Idea  to  the  Missouri,  Columbia,  and  other 
river  basins  where  such  planning  goes  on. 

Basis  for  the  water  lobby  case  against  TVA 
Is  complex.  The  point  that  TVA  represents  a 
change  in  the  American  form  of  government 
has  been  mentioned  previously  in  these  dis- 
patches. Hagie  maintains  that  the  three- 
man  TVA  board  has  never  used  all  the  po- 
litical and  economic  power  granted  in  the 
original  legislation  creating  a  Government 
corporation  to  develop  resources  of  the  region. 
Hagle  says  these  powers  might  easily  be 
abused,  and  points  to  this  danger. 

Judge  Clifford  H.  Stone,  of  Denver,  a  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  legal  director, 
says  TVA  has  been  granted  many  powers 
which  vere  never  surrendered  to  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  sovereign  States.  He 
makes  a  strong  States'  rights  argument 
against  the  TVA  idea. 

Cheap  power  has  of  course  been  one  of 
TVA's  great  Ulking  points.  The  TVA  experi- 
ment was  Intended  to  provide  a  yardstick  for 
measuring  rates  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But  the  water  lobby  claims  It  is  a  rubber 
yardstick  not  applicable  to  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Tennessee  River  is  700  miles 
long  against  the  Missouri's  2,600.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  covers  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  Missouri  Valley 


covers  18  percent.  While  TVA  may  be  easy 
to  administer  because  it  is  small,  administra- 
tion of  the  Missouri  Basin  by  a  single  au- 
thority would  not  be  feasible. 

All  these  are  vicious  charges,  made  by  peo- 
ple who  admittedly  have  other,  conflicting 
Interests.  They  must  t>e  balanced  against 
what  TVA  says  In  its  own  defense. 

Has  the  TVA  experiment  paid  off?  Or  is 
it,  as  charged  by  the  combined  lobby  of  31 
land  and  water  users'  organizations,  some- 
thing which  should  not  be  repeated  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States? 

Only  answer  to  that  must  come  from 
TVA's  own  records.  TVA's  annual  report  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945.  is  not 
yet  completed.  But  taking  the  1944  report 
and  adding  to  It  those  figures  which  are 
available  on  recent  operations,  these  facts 
stand  out: 

First  the  cost.  Congress  has  aporopriated 
$668,000,000.  Bonds  sold  total  $65,000,000. 
The  net  income  from  power  operations  after 
payment  of  all  current  expenses  but  before 
depreciation,  is  $75,000,000.  In  addition.  TVA 
took  over  from  the  War  Department  the  old 
MuoCle  Shoals  and  other  World  War  I  devel- 
opments at  a  book  value  of  $36,000,000.  That 
makes  the  total  cost  to  date  $844,000,000. 

Where  has  this  money  gone?  Five  hundred 
and  sixty  million  dollars  has  been  spent  on 
the  completed  plant,  and  another  $188.- 
000.000  has  been  spent  on  construction  work 
still  in  progress.  Of  these  sums,  approx- 
imately $460,000,000  is  for  power  projects, 
the  balance  flood  control  and  navigation. 
In  addition,  $47,000,000  has  been  spent  for 
non -income -producing  development  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  Two  million  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  have  been  retired  and  there 
is  $41,000,000  In  the  TVA  treasury.  Loans  to 
municipal  power  companies  are  $3,000,000. 
Inventory  is  put  at  $7,000,000.  Depreciation 
of  $4,000,000  balances  the  books  at  the  above- 
mentioned  $844,000,000  cost. 

On  the  basis  of  operating  experience  up  to 
the  present,  TVA  estimates  that  its  income 
from  the  sale  of  electric  power  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  retire  the  entire  investment  within 
60  years,  without  Interest. 

"TVA's  electric  power  generating  system  of 
24  water  and  11  steam  plants  has  been 
greatly  expanded  for  war  production  of  alu- 
minum and  chemicals.  Three-fourths  of  its 
present  2.200,000-kllowatt  capacity  goes  to 
war  plants. 

In  addition  TVA  furnished  power  to  over 
half  a  million  conrumers  through  130  locally 
owned  municipal  and  co-op  distribution 
systems.  Over  20  percent  of  the  consumers 
are  rural.  One  of  the  big  brags  of  TVA  is 
that  its  average  nonindustrial  consumer 
uses  twice  as  much  electricity  as  the  United 
States  average,  and  the  rates  are  only  half 
as  high  as  the  United  States  average.  The 
TVA  yardstick  has  been  used  in  many  com- 
munities to  force  down  rates. 

TVA  is  charged  with  flood  control.  It  baa 
19  water  storage  dams  In  operation.  It  flatly 
denies  charges  Its  flood-control  operations 
have  not  beneflted  flood  conditions  on  the 
lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  On  the  Ten- 
nessee River  itself,  TVA  claims  to  have  low- 
ered flood  crest  levels  at  Chattanooga  by  over 
6  feet. 

TVA's  chemical  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  ha» 
turned  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of 
fertilizer,  shipped  to  31.000  farms  in  28 
States. 

TVA  has  promoted  forestry,  it  has  done 
research  on  minerals  in  this  area,  experi- 
mented with  new  uses  of  electricity  on  farms, 
new  farm  machinery,  new  methods  of  food 
processing.  It  has  also  worked  for  the  con- 
trol of  stream  pollution  and  malaria. 

The  whole  list  adds  up  to  an  Inspiring 
record  which  the  TVA  enemies — who  are  out 
to  stop  the  spread  of  the  "authority"  idea  to 
other  parts  of  the  country— will  have  a  hard 
time  shouting  down. 
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T^anMD  ArtMld'i  Retifnation  From  Hie 
BcKk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLEHE,  JR. 

or  wucownM 
IK  THK  8KNAT«  OP  TOT  UmTKD  STATltS 

Saturday.  Jitly  2«  ilcQislatirc  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  194S 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  l^ave  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Thurman  Arnold  Goes 
Back  to  PiRhtinK  Front."  published  in 
the  Madl.son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  of 
July  25.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkccrd. 
as  follows: 

THVWMAtt  ASNOt-D  OOKS  BACK  TO  nCMTIKO  r«ONT 

The  recent  resignation  of  Thurman  Arnold 
from  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  eliminates  from  the  OoTemment 
service  an  outstanding  public  servant.  At 
the  same  time  It  throws  »  dismal  light  upon 
a  disheartening  situation  which  prevails  m 
Washington. 

Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Arnold  was  appointed 
u  ch'ef  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Justice.  These 
10  years  constitute  a  glorious  chapter  In  the 
life  of  Thurnum  Arnold  but  they  hardly  re- 
flect credit  upon  the  Federal  administration. 

As  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division.  Mr. 
Arnold  atucked  a  problem  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  our  life  as  a  democratic  Nation.  Un- 
der hU  direction  the  antitrust  law  began  to 
be  enforced  in  earnest  for  tlie  first  time  since 
Its  enactment  over  50  years  ago. 

This  law  Is  aimed  at  cartels  and  monopo- 
lies which  have  succeeded  iu  practically 
eliminating  free  competition  and  have  made 
a  mockary  of  free  enterprise.  It  was  Mr. 
Arnold's  fallh  in  American  democracy  and 
hU  coQcem  over  the  welfare  of  the  country 
tiiat  made  blm  go  after  monopoiistic  com- 
binations. Ha  endeavored  to  enforce  the 
Antitrust  Act  against  all  those  who  under  the 
hypucrltlcal  appeal  to  freedom  of  anterprlse 
have  succeeded  In  shutUng  off  access  for  the 
majority  uX  the  people  to  busiuou  oppur- 
tuuiUes  and  (o  our  ludusirlai  and  natural 
rwoureM.  It  la  thU  ahutUng  off  of  oppor- 
tuniues  that  brought  about  the  depression 
ot  the  tbirtlea  and  that  Is  preparing  a  post- 
war ectuiomlc  cataatruphs  unless  the  Antt- 
Uust  Act  la  suforced  faarleaaiy  and  impar* 
liaily. 

In  his  rather  brief  career  as  Chief  of  the 
Antitrust  DtvlaUm.  Mr.  Arnold  succeeded  i>i 
impreaatng  upon  Ute  publlo  the  signiucance 
of  the  anliuust  work  lu  the  reoouquvat  ot 
democracy  in  this  country  despite  the  fact 
that  he  «m  Interfered  with  in  hU  work  by 
powerful  tnteresu.  by  the  hosUllty  of  many 
juditee.  and.  lu  feueral.  by  ail  those  who  place 
their  own  lnler»r«ta  or  the  mterwstji  of  liislr 
olMs  atwve  the  welfare  of  the  common  man. 

Mr.  Arnold  resigned  hU  post  as  A-saiaUnt 
Attorney  General  In  1IM3.  when  tie  was  pre- 
vented frtim  action  against  one  of  the  most 
harmful  monopolistte  combmatlona  of  the 
country,  the  powerful  railroad  monopoly. 

The  Capital  Times  expressed  regret  at  the 
time  that  Mr,  Arnold  accepted  the  app»^int- 
ment  as  Judg*  of  tiie  United  SUtee  cuurt  ot 
appeals.  We  felt  that  the  so-called  eleva- 
Mon  to  the  bench  was  depriving  the  country 
of  the  setTtcaa  of  an  Ideal  public  servant,  a 
rather  unique  example  of  a  highly  placed  of- 
ficial who  took  democracy  seriously  and  who 
Insisted  upon  reallrlng  In  public  life  the 
Ideals  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Mr.  Arnold's  resignation  from  the  bench 
vindicates  our  faith  Ih  him.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Preeldent  he  siated  that  his  reason 
for  returning  to  prtvat^  practice  was  hu  de- 
sire to  further  the  cau^  which  was  his  chief 
Interest  In  the  Depart|nent  of  JusUce.  The 
Information  which  we  received  subsequently 
shows  that  Mr.  Arnoftl  Is  already  at  work 
fighting  m  private  practice  for  the  Ideals 
which  he  championed  as  Chief  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  I 

We  were  also  gratified  to  learn  that  he 
took  with  him  as  a  paijtner  Mr.  Arne  Wlprud. 
a  former  member  of  ihe  Antitrust  Dlvlslcm 
who  has  recently  published  a  book  Justice 
In  Transportation,  wttlch  contains  valuable 
data  and  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
transportation  monopoly  in  this  country. 

The  treatment  wh^h  Mr.  Arnold  received 
from  Washington  olBelaldom  constitutes  a 
blot  on  otu-  history.  Washington  can  redeem 
Itself  to  some  extent  qy  affording  opportuni- 
ties to  the  hl5;h  minded  and  competent  staff 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  that  was  built  up 
by  Mr.  Arnold  to  continue  Its  enforcement  of 
are  Antltrtist  Act,  wtich  under  the  present 
chief.  Wendell  Berge.lls  l)elng  administered 
In  the  spirit  of  Thunnan  Arnold. 

It  Is  rather  late  m  the  day.  High  aotmd- 
Ing  phrases  about  democracy  must  not  be 
used  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  thwarting  the  law. 
Unless  competent  anq  conscientious  men  are 
given  an  opportunity!  to  apply  their  talents 
and  their  energy  In  ptiblic  service,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  will  become  a  glorious  memory. 


Aa    Impendinf    Criiis    at    Home — Letter 
From  a  Soldier  oi  the  Race  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
lor 

HON.  THEObORE  G.  BILBO 

or   M^ISSIFFI 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  21  (legislatire  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consefik  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  jthe  RrcoRD  a  letter 
from  a  soldier  ftom  Missouri  in  the 
army  of  occupatidn  in  Europe,  dealing 
with  an  impendiniR  crisis  at  home.  I 
think  It  will  be  good  recess  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  i  )rinted  In  the  Rtcoao. 
as  follows; 

Umttks  9TATRS  AaMT  IM  Smora, 

Julf  I,  IHS. 
Senator  Tmkooork  O.  Bilbo. 

DcAS  Si«:  I  am  si  soldier  who  has  been 
•erving  over  seas  J  yrars  nnd  a  half,  flghtlng 
for  the  principles  at  freedom  and  Justice, 
Sometimes  I  have  wotKlered  If  It  la  all 
worth  while  from  t«  e  things  1  see  of  man- 
kind In  these  cck  ntrles  I  have  passed 
through.  I  have  aieu  good-looking  white 
gtrls  chesplng  thema^lves  by  carrylug  on  af- 
fairs with  the  Ncgra  race  and  my  heart  hss 
become  aad  and  oiy  stomach  sick  Many 
times  I  have  read  ^f  changes  ukmg  place 
back  home  that  wotild  encouragt  these 
things,  and  I  erondir  again  and  again  wby 
am  I  giving  my  nth  eo  people  back  booM 
ean  make  my  belovcfd  country  into  the  fllth 
of  Europe.  In  Missouri,  I  read  in  the  Siars 
and  Stripes,  a  law  ils  being  intrtxluced  to 
consolidate  colored  jand  white  schools  into 
one.  This  means  ihat  my  daughter  and 
aoo  wUl  go  to  school  with  the  Negro.  What 
has  come  over  peoale  back  home?  There 
seems  to  be  a  plani^ed  campaign  to  get  the 
white  people  and  t^e  black  people  to  Inter- 
marry.   Some  of  ths  churches  are  sponsor- 


ing speeches  by  people  advocating  this  Idea, 
and  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money  behind 
them.  It  seems  so  radical,  so  un-American 
that  we  are  hardly  awaken  to  what  U  tak- 

'"l  haJi  Ulked  with  many  fellow  soldiers 
of  what  aeems  to  be  sweeping  the  country 
we  love  back  home.  We  feel  our  people, 
our  Senators,  our  RcpresenUtlves  are  letting 
us  down  by  not  preserving  the  America  we 
left  and  protecting  our  interest.  It  baa 
been  the  common  practice  of  the  Army  to 
mix  the  whites  with  the  colored.  This  we 
don't  like,  but  nevertheless  can  see  the 
necessity  In  some  few  cases,  but  we  will 
not  tolerate  mixing  our  daughters  and  sons 
so  Intermarriage  will  be  encotiraged.  We 
believe  in  Justice  and  freedom  for  the 
Negro  but  we  cannot  see  why  they  do  not 
wish  to  stay  in  their  own  circles,  schools, 

and  race. 

We  take  our  hats  off  to  you.  sir.  and  to 
anyone  else  who  has  foresight  enough  to 
see  the  crisis  that  has  come  out  of  the 
war.  It  Is  the  great  crisis  that  faces  the 
American  people  and  has  more  value  than 
San  Francisco.  We  pray  to  God  that  He 
will  save  our  country,  and  give  us  more 
leaders  and,  yes.  heroes  of  the  war  who 
have  fortitude  and  coiarage.  to  awaken  the 
easy-going  American  people  to  what  Is  grad- 
ually slipping  upon  them.  God  bless  you. 
and  you  can  be  sure  there  are  millions  of 
fellow  soldiers  behind  you.  There  is  one 
question  that  always.  Jars  us  back  to  cur 
senses,  "How  would  you  feel  If  you  saw 
your  daughter  of  «  years  of  age.  going  down 
the  street  hand  In  hand  with  a  colored  boy. 
from  school  or  going  to  the  show?"  How 
would  you  feel  if  you  knew  your  daughter, 
age  16  was  out  with  a  colored  boy  the 
night  before.  And  may  I  add.  with  all 
honesty  and  sincerity.  It  has  happened  In 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  there  are 
few  morals.  Will  It  happen  to  our  United 
States,  under  the  cloak  of  Justice? 
Looking  to  you  for  help  and  leadership. 
Technical  Bgt. • 


Testnnonj  of  John  T.  Flyun,  Carl  H. 
Mote,  and  Mrs.  Florence  Cafferatta  on 
the  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WllXIAM  LANGER 

or  NOITH  DAKOTA 
IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  2i  (legislative,  day  of 
Monday,  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  LANCER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  the  vcsti- 
mony  on  the  United  Natloai  Charter, 
given  before  the  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee by  John  T,  Pl.vnn,  Carl  H,  Mote, 
and  Mrs,  Plorence  Cafferattn.  represent- 
ing the  Catholic  Mothers  and  Daughters 
of  America. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoao.  aa  follows: 

ITATSMXNT  BT  JOHN  T.  FITHW,  aCOTfOMIBT  AMO 
JOtntNAUST.   NZW   TOtX.    W.   T. 

The  CnAiaMAN.  This  Is  Mr.  John  T  Flynn, 
Of  New  York,  a  very  distinguished  economist 
and  journalist  whom  most  of  you  know. 

Proceed.  Mr   Flynn. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  how 
much  time  I  will  have? 

The  Chauman.  You  will  have  what  you 
requested. 


Mr.  PLTNif.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  repre- 
■•at  any  organisation.  I  talk  entirely  for 
myMlf  and  nobody  U  rsaponaible  for  what 
i  say  except  myaalf . 

Mr.  Stettlnlus.  In  prewmtlng  this  Charter 
to  this  committee,  said  tliat  it  had  been  pre- 
paMd  to  praaarva  paaca  and  advance  human 
piogmi;  and  the  signers  of  the  Charter,  in 
the  very  pretentious  presmble  say: 

"To  reaffirm  faith  In  ftindamental  hiunan 
rights.  In  the  dignity  and  *vorth  of  the  human 
person.  In  the  equal  rtghu  of  men  and  women 
and  of  nations  large  and  small." 

No  man  can  possibly  disagree  with  an  en- 
terprise the  purpose  of  wtilch  Is  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  advance  human 
progress:  and  If  I  believed  that  this  Charter 
had  been  framed  for  that  purpose,  or  that  It 
accomplished  that  purp>oee  or  was  a  forward 
strp  In  the  direction  of  that  purpose,  I  would 
be  for  It  regardless  of  all  its  defects. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  a  plsn  to 
prevent  war  or  a  plan  to  preserve  human 
rights.  I  do  not  believe  It  wiU  do  any  of 
these  things. 

Now.  flist.  on  the  question  of  preventing 
war.  after  all.  reasonable  men  who  set  about 
so  vast  an  undertaking  as  that  will  begin  by 
inquiring  what  are  the  causes  of  war.  I  think 
that  here  the  framers  of  this  Charter  have 
proceeded  on  a  theory  which  Is  not  rational 
and  which  cannot  be  suppKjrted  by  the  facts 
of  history,  and  that  Is  that  Germany  and 
Japan  are  the  causes  of  war,  and  that  If  you 
can  put  down  Germany  and  Japan  and  keep 
them  disarmed,  you  can  prevent  war. 

That  theory  will  not  sttind  the  test  of  his- 
tory. I  am  not  defending  Germany  and 
Japan  from  the  charge  of  being  war  makers. 
They  are  war  makers,  and  the  whole  world 
knows  It  and  knows  of  their  guilt  in  this 
war. 

What  are  the  causes  of  war?  Until  vou 
deal  with  those  causes  you  will  never  pre- 
vent war,  no  matter  what  you  write  In  the 
preamble  of  your  Charter.  •  ^ 

Prof.  Quincy  Wright  has  recently  published 
a  rather  voluminous  study  of  the  origins  of 
war.  and  In  the  first  volume  of  that  study  he 
includes  a  group  of  tables  prepared  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  In  a  very  extensive  re- 
search Into  the  number  of  wars  fought  In  the 
last  400  years  and  the  number  of  wars  In 
which  all  of  the  nation*  of  the  world  had 
been  engaged.  We  need  not  worry  about  the 
old  wars  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  or  eighteenth  centuries, 
but  we  certainly  must  look  at  the  wars  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  our  own  century,  the 
century  of  enlightenment  and  of  a  modern 
world,  and  of  the  preeent  century  for  the 
raoord  ot  the  war  maksrs  In  the  last  140 
years  of  world  history. 

Hsre  Is  the  record  as  stimmarlwKl  by  me 
from  these  volumlndUs  ttiblea.  which  I  shall 
be  glad  to  Include  In  thn  record  (or  the  in- 
formation of  anytxxly  who  wishes  to  pursue 
this  subject  further. 

In  the  nineteenth  centiU7.  In  100  years 
Prussia  was  engaged  In  S  wars;  Austria  in  9 
wars;  RuMla  In  10  wars;  Spain  in  13  wars; 
Pranee  In  33  wars,  and  Great  Britain  In 
38  wart. 

In  the  present  century,  the  Brst  41  years 
of  It,  the  record  is,  Spain  three  war.<;  Austria 
three  wars;  Germany  five  wars;  Fronce  six 
wars;  and  Great  Britain  seven  wart. 

This  does  not  acquit  Germany.  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  European  record.  It  makes  It 
perfectly  clear  that  these  great  nations  In 
Europe,  the  six  of  them  which  I  have  named, 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  nu- 
merous wars,  over  and  over  again  during  the 
laat  140  years. 

But  suppose  that  you  have  dealt  with  the 
aggressor  nations  and  brought  an  end  to  the 
causes  of  war  by  subjugating  Germany  and 
Japan  and  disarming  them,  and  then  pre- 
senting to  the  world  a  great  confederation 
for  peace  and  Justice  on  the  theory  that  you 
are  now  ending  war  or  trying  to  end  war.    It 
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aeema  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  shallow  and 
superficial  approach  to  the  whole  subject 
of  war. 

Wby  are  these  nations  engaged  In  these 
warst  The  cauaes  of  these  wars  have  been 
pretty  wall  claaslfled  in  this  study.  The 
chief  cavaes  are  put  down  as  imperialism  and 
balance  of  power,  the  latter  arUlng  out  of  the 
Imperialistic  ambitions  of  these  nations. 
The  fundamental  cause  ot  war  Is  this:  These 
big  and  powerful  nations  have  economic  and 
social  trout>les  Just  as  every  other  nation, 
racial,  dynastic— all  torts  of  things  that  urge 
men  to  act;  but  l>ecsu8e  of  their  power  they 
assert  the  right,  when  they  have  economic 
and  social  problems  to  be  dealt  with,  to 
march  across  their  frontiers  and  move  Into 
the  lands  of  other  peoples  and  seize  their 
territory  and  exploit  their  resources  and  hold 
their  bases  and  do  whatever  they  believe  to 
be  necessary  for  safety  or  defense  or  for  the 
solution  of  the  economic  problems  of  these 
aggressor  nations. 

You  are  right  when  you  say  that  wars 
come  from  these  aggressor  nations;  but  they 
come  from  all  the  aggressor  nations,  and  you 
do  not  deal  with  the  cause  of  war  when  you 
eliminate  two  aggressors  and  establlsih  oth- 
ers of  these  aggressors  in  control  of  the 
world.  You  have  not  touched  the  cause  of 
war.  You  will  never  touch  the  cause  of  war 
until  you  have  gotten  these  nations,  all  of 
them,  to  renounce  the  right  to  solve  their 
economic  and  other  problems  by  attacking 
and  holding,  conquering  and  exploiting 
other  countries,  whether  those  attacks  and 
conquests  are  recent  or  old,  as  long  as  the 
lands  and  territories  of  these  other  peoples 
are  being  held  against  their  will. 

You  have  a  council  which  Is  going  to  be  in 
complete  domination  of  this  organization,  so 
far  as  preserving  the  peace  of  the  world  Is 
concerned,  and  It  Is  In  the  complete  control 
of  'our  great  nations.  I  eliminate  China, 
because  China  Is  a  poor  and  powerless  nation 
at  the  moment.  But  the  four  great  nations, 
the  United  States,  Great  Lrltain.  France,  and 
Russia — every  one  of  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  our  own  country — mtist  be  numbered 
amongst  the  greatest  aggressors  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  the  recent  iiistory  ot 
mankind, 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  point  of  the 
present  guilt  of  these  aggressors,  of  England 
and  her  Empire,  of  France  and  her  Empire. 
They  are  indefensible.  In  my  humble  opin- 
ion. I  am  not  talking  about  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  I  know  It  would 
t>e  a  difficult  tblng  to  ask  those  countries  to 
demoblllae  thoee  empires  right  avay,  but 
until  they  are  willing  to  say  before  the  world 
that  they  have  no  such  rlRhts  as  they  are 
now  asserting  you  cannot  put  them  In  con- 
trol of  a  world  organisation  and  call  it  an  or- 
ganltatlon  for  paaoa,  axeapt  la  the  preamble 
for  sales  purpoaaa. 

How  are  you  going  to  atop  war  with  this 
Charter?  Suppoae  this  Charter  had  been  in 
existence  before  the  First  World  War.  How 
did  that  war  begin?  It  began  with  an  at- 
tack by  Austria  on  little  Scrbis.  If  your 
charter  had  been  In  existence  then,  the  Aus- 
tru-Hungarlan  Empire,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  war-making  powers  of  the  world, 
would  most  certainly  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Council:  and  when  Austria  undertook  to 
take  Serbia,  what  would  have  taen  tht  pro. 
ceduro?  Serbia  could  have  appealed  to  tne 
Council,  and  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  Council.  Austria,  aa  one  of  the  great 
powers  In  the  Council,  would  have  vetoed 
any  attempt  to  pronounce  her  an  aggrasaor. 

Tlien.  If  you  wanted  to  atop  the  aggraaalon 
by  Austria,  the  first  thing  would  hnv*  been 
to  correct  and  destroy  the  charter — the 
charter  which  la  organised  for  the  purpoae  of 
restraining  aggresaora. 

The  only  way  in  which  you  could  restrain 
this  aggressor  would  be  to  go  outside  the 
charter  and  correct  the  charter.  And  th4 
same  thing  Is  true  now. 


Who  ara  going  to  make  wara  In  tba  fu- 
ture? The  wars  In  the  future  are  going  to 
IM  made  by  these  same  aggreaaor  autas. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  made  by  Itttla^ 
bloodthirsty  Finland  or  little  Denmark  or 
Belgium.  They  are  going  to  be  made  by 
these  great  aggreiisor  powers.  How  theae 
wars  will  arise,  no  man  can  foresee.  One 
thing  Is  certain:  We  know  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  now  held 
under  the  dominion  of  these  powers;  and  I 
do  not  believe,  and  I  am  sure  you  gentle- 
men do  not  believe,  that  these  hundreds  of 
minions  of  people  In  Europe.  115.003.000 
people  that  Rusfila  has  seized  directly  or  In- 
directly In  the  last  few  irears,  or  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  In  Asia,  are  going 
to  cease  to  dream  of  this  great  objective 
of  freedom  which  you  are  now  holding  up 
to  the  world  as  the  object  of  this  charter. 
They  are  going  t.o  And  wairs  to  Intrlpue  and 
to  work  and  tc  struggle  for  their  release 
from  these  powers,  and  they  will  find  allies 
amongst  these  i^^reat  powers  whose  Imperi- 
alistic systems  are  hostile,  very  often,  and 
contradictory,  and  presently  the  friends  of 
the  two  aggressors  you  have  now  put  down 
wlU  turn  up  amongst  some  of  the  present 
allies  and  you  will  have  another  war  In  an- 
other generation  or  less,  out  of  the  atplra- 
tlons  of  the  530,00(1.000  or  600,000.000  or  700.- 
000.000  people  of  the  world  who  are  held  in 
subjection  by  these  aggressors. 

If  any  attempt  is  made  to  stop  any  of 
these  aggressor  nations  taking  whatever 
measures  are  necessary  to  protect  their  con- 
quests and  their  imperialism,  there  is  noth- 
ing you  can  do  about  it.  You  cannot  stop 
them. 

Practically  everybody  Is  restrained  from 
making  war,  by  this  Charter,  except  the  war 
makers;  and  if  you  try  to  stop  them,  they 
will  veto  your  effort,  and  then  the  next 
thing  you  have  ta  do  Is  what  you  would 
have  had  to  do  in  the  First  World  War — cor- 
rect the  Charter  as  a  means  of  getting  the 
peace. 

There  Is  anothor  aspect  of  this  matter 
which  I  think  ca:anot  possibly  be  Ignored. 
When  does  war  bet^ln?  As  soon  as  Germany 
croased  the  bordei's  of  Poland.  Russia  went 
in  with  her.  Now  you  have  these  two  power- 
ful dictatorships  liaunchlng  upon  conquest 
In  Europe.  They  are  both  dictatorships. 
During  the  war  in  Europe  our  psychological 
warfare  necessities  required  us  to  soft  pedal 
any  discussion  of  the  character  of  our  great 
ally  Id  Europe.  Russia. 

I  am  no  "Red  baiter."  I  favored  years  ago 
the  recognition  of  Russia,  and  a  great  many 
people  who  now  want  to  take  Ruaala  to 
theU*  bosoms,  weni  denouncing  her. 

I  think  the  Ruisltn  people  have  a  right 
to  run  their  own  affairs.  They  have  lived 
under  dictators  and  oppreaaors  for  centurlea: 
they  know  no  other  form  of  life.  The  die- 
tntorshtp  they  have  now  la  not  new;  It  la 
merely  more  complete  than  any  they  have 
ever  had,  for  you  have  In  Russia  the  most 
complete  tyranny  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  for  the  Rviaalan  Govsrnraent  la  not 
only  a  state  with  totalitarian  political 
powers  to  rule  every  human  being  within 
Its  bordera,  without  llmltatlcn,  but  it  la 
also  the  employer  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  within  lU  borders;  and  a  greater  and 
more  complete  totalitarian  tyranny  you  can- 
not poaslbly  Imagine.  That  Is  what  It  U; 
and  It  Is  a  brutal  tyranny,  no  leas  brutal 
than  the  one  that;  we  have  Just  defeated. 

I  do  not  say  this  now  for  the  purpoaa  of 
halting  Ruaaians,  but  because  we  have  a 
decision  to  make  about  our  own  futiue,  aad 
we  are  bound  to  be  realistic  aliout  it. 

And  let  ma  quote  to  you  what  aomeona 
else  has  said  al>out  Rusala: 

"The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  matter  of  practical 
fact,  known  to  you  and  known  to  all  the 
world,  la  a  dicutorsbip  as  absolute  aa  any 
other  dictatorship  In  the  world." 

That  was  said  by  Franklin  Delano  Rooae- 
velt  before  Germany  crossed  the  borders  at 
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Riisslft.    Bat  iht  U  still  the  same  ruthless 
dictatonhlp. 

We  sre  suppoa«d  to  have  liberated  the  little 
oountne*  that  were  seized  by  Hitler.  We 
hav*  liberated  a  great  many  of  them  from 
^uhder  the  heel  of  Hitler  and  transferred  them 
to  the  heel  of  Sta!ln  and  Russia:  and  If  you 
tafca  LatTla.  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  half  of 
Poland,  and  now  eastern  Germany  Yugoelavla. 
and  practically  all  the  Balkans,  you  have 
got  over  115.000.000  of  Europeans  who  are 
living  now  within  the  orbit  of  the  authority 
ot  communism.  Nothing  In  the  world  can 
stop  them  from  being  organized  as  commu- 
nis* sutea. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  about  that. 
1  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  to 
tranafer  Poland  from  under  the  heel  of  the 
Russian  dictatorship,  alter  having  assisted  in 
holding  her  there.  But  I  do  not  want  this 
Nation  to  collaborate  In  this  Infamy.  That 
la  what  wa  are  doing  here,  because  this  Char- 
tar  tbat  we  are  Ulklng  about  now  is  not  the 
whole  of  this  foreign  policy  with  which  we 
are  deallnR  It  Is  only  a  part,  one  section 
of  the  foreign  policy.  Other  sections  are  to 
be  found  In  the  policies  and  In  the  com- 
mltmenu  which  we  have  made  or  are  asked 
to  make. 

Thus,  for  Instance,  we  are  asked  to  put 
•a  500.000  OCO  Into  the  international  fund  of 
tne  Bret  ton  Woods  acreement.  We  are  asked 
to  put  t3. 179  000.000  into  the  International 
Bank  of  that  agreement.  That  la  nearly 
•6.000.000.000.  We  have  at  preMnt  In  lend- 
lease  about  $2 1.000. 000 .000  unexpended,  and 
we  hav«»  mad^  agreements  for  postwar  uses 
or  this  fund  under  section  3  (c)  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act  which  permits  the  President  to 
■Mke  advances  of  funds  out  oX  lend-lease 
after  the  war  is  over,  on  a  credit  basis. 

England  wants  tS.COO.OOO.OOO  in  the  next 
year.  I  do  not  know  how  large  a  commitment 
she  has.  Russia  wants  t6. 000. 000. 000.  We 
have  got  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  with 
Belclum  under  lend-lease  Every  country  in 
South  America  wants  billions,  and  every 
country  In  Europe  and  Asia  wants  billions. 

Without  undertaking  to  add  up  all  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  all  the  world  es 
to  the  billions  they  are  to  get,  there  Is  about 
•33  COO .000 .COO  already  more  or  less  committed 
or  In  proccae  of  commitment,  to  be  paid  out 
to  those  foreign  nations  at  the  expiration  of 
the  war.  and  billions  of  It  to  Russia. 

Now.  to  come  back  to  mv  point.  1  say  I 
do  not  want  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  about 
these  countries,  and  I  do  not  want  to  refuse 
to  recognise  Russia  or  trade  with  her.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  pay  the  bills  for  Russia. 
for  two  purposes:  One.  to  make  her  economic 
existence  successful,  and  the  other  to  enable 
her  to  hold  faster  and  stronger  upon  the 
I15  000.0CO  people  of  Europe  that  she  has 
taken  under  her  heel 

That  Is  what  we  will  be  doing.  We  are  at 
the  present  moment  In  the  midst  of  a  great 
Ideological  struggle  in  this  world.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  man  can  doubt  that  all  of 
continental  Europe  has  literally  washed  out 
of  Its  life  that  system  of  economic  life  to 
which  we  ar*  committed.  Two-thirds  of  the 
populations  of  Europe  and  three-fourths  of 
the  land  m.x^s  of  Europe  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  Soviet  Russia  and  communism. 
And  what  Is  left?  Prance  and  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Spain  Is  already  Fascist.  France 
la  going  to  be  Fascist.  Who  can  stop  It? 
She  Is  on  the  road  now  to  communism,  and 
the  only  thing  that  will  stop  that  will  be  a 
Fascist  movement.  Italy  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  Fascist,  minus  Mussolini.  Fas- 
cism Is  only  a  vestibule  or  prologue  to  com- 
munism. 

We  have  made  Russia  a  successful  military 
power.  I  am  not  detracting  from  her  great 
courage  and  the  magnificent  fighting  of  her 
armies:  but  it  was  with  American  armament 
and  American  guns.  American  ammunition, 
planes,  and  tanks,  that  she  was  enabled  to 
defeat  Hitler.  But  today  she  stands  between 
Utm  tn»  capitalism   and   fascism  and  com- 
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when  we  had  a  soldiers'  bonus  bill  which  In- 
volved a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  I  think, 
I  could  go  back  and  dig  up  some  of  the 
speeches  that  were  m.'ide  here  about  how  this 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  was  going  to  bank- 
rupt America:  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  so  In  a  message  to  the 
Congress. 

Men  were  talking  about  that  billion  and 
a  half,  which  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
redeeming  an  outstanding  obligation,  and 
how  it  would  bankrupt  us  and  cause  inflation. 
Men  who  were  opposing  that  think  then  are 
now  talking  about  twenty-five  billion,  fifty 
billion,  one  hundred  billion,  two  hundred 
billion,  two  hundred  and  fifty  billion,  and 
saying  it  is  nothing  They  are  talking  about 
the?e  vast  sums  without  batting  an  eye. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  war  has  cost  to 
date,  but  on  July  2  the  sum  amounted  to 
$259,000,000,000.  We  will  have  a  debt  of 
$300,000,000,000  before  we  are  through,  or 
•350.000,000.000.  We  have  got  plans  In  this 
country  for  vast  outlays  to  the  veterans, 
which  you  will  have  to  meet,  and  about  which 
men  talk  with  apparent  equanimity.  We 
are  talking  about  sending  thirty  or  forty 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods  abroad,  appar- 
ently for  the  purpose  of  making  their  systems 
work  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
work  here.  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from?  It  has  got  to  be  borrowed.  You  can- 
not get  it  from  taxation.  From  whom  are 
you  going  to  borrow  it? 

While  you  are  busy  remaking  the  world.  In 
the  coming  year  this  Nation  faces,  without 
raising  a  single  dollar  of  new  money,  meeting 
maturing  obligations  or  possible  maturing 
obligations  of  t85.000.000.000.  You  have  got 
$45,000,000,000  in  these  lettered  saving  bonds, 
payable  on  demand,  or  60  days  after  demand; 
a  few  of  them  6  months  after  demand.  The 
Government.  In  Its  great  generosity,  has  said 
that  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  go  to  the  bank 
window  and  ask  for  the  money  and  you  will 
^t  It 

No  other  government,  as  far  as  I  know.  In 
the  history  of  this  world  has  ever  Issued  a 
demand  bond  of  this  kind.  The  people  have 
been  told  that  it  would  be  a  nest  ep<»  when  the 
war  was  over.  The  bonds  are  In  the  hands  of 
working  men  and  women,  and  they  will  be 
out  of  Jobs.  They  are  In  the  hands  of  little 
businessmen,  men  of  little  means,  millions 
of  whom  will  be  without  Income.  They  will 
be  presenting  those  bonds  to  the  Treasury 
for  redemption  the  moment  the  war  Is  over. 
They  are  beginning  already. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  $40,000.- 
000.000  of  short-term  Treasury  obligations 
outstanding.  You  have  got  more  than  that. 
I  speak  of  $40,000,000,000  due  In  the  next 
12  months.    It  mu^t  be  funded  In  some  way. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions  and  probably 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of  people  who 
have  bought  bonds  to  support  this  war:  cor- 
porations, some  of  them.  They  have  $200.- 
000.000  In  bonds.  Corporations  do  not  want 
them.  They  are  buying  them  wholly  to  sup- 
port the  war.  because  after  the  war  Is  over 
they  have  a  more  dynamic  US'*  to  make  of 
their  money.  They  will  want  this  money, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  it  Is  to  sell  these 
bonds  on  the  open  market,  so  that  In  the 
next  year  a  hundred  billion  dollars  in  bonds 
will  be  looking  for  buyers  or  redeemers. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  where  you  are  go- 
ing to  get  all  this  additional  money,  when 
all  the  p)eople  have  been  buying  bonds  and  are 
trying  to  cash  the  ones  they  have  got.  You 
face  a  fiscal  crisis  in  this  country,  and  a  fiscal 
crisis  so  great  that  you  cannot  afford  to  go 
into  a  group  of  commitments  like  this,  which 
Is  full  of  meaningless  platitudes  about  peace 
and  preventing  war,  which  forms  a  nice 
facade  for  Bretton  Woods  and  the  other 
agreements  through — by  which  we  are  going 
to  pfua  out  all  these  billions  to  Europe. 

Is  anybody  thinking  about  the  United 
States?  Is  anybody  thinking  about  our 
economic  system  and  our  representative  form 
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of  government?    Is  anybody  thinking  about 
what  Is  ahead? 

I  hear  a  lot  of  people  talking  about  the 
great  purchasing  power  there  will  be  because 
of  savings.  What  savings?  More  than  80 
percent  are  locked  up  in  bonds,  and  the  only 
way  Is  to  convert  them  Into  cash  and  any 
time  you  do  that  It  will  wreck  the  credit  of 
the  American  Government.  You  gentlemen 
face  this  appalling  and  staggering  future. 
God  help  the  poor  formo'  Congressmam  who 
has  Just  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

We  sit  around  talking  about  giving  billions 
to  Russia  to  make  her  system  work,  and  bil- 
lions to  Fascist  countries  in  Europe  to  make 
their  systems  work.  I  say  we  had  better  call 
a  halt.  I  am  for  International  cooperation. 
I  would  be  for  a  world  order  for  peace — a  real 
one. 

If  when  the  American  Nation  was  organ- 
iaed[  there  had  been  a  Big  Four— New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia— 
with  permanent  Members  of  the  Senate 
while  the  others  rotated  membership,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  on  all  the  ques- 
tions of  var,  with  a  Congress  that  was  only 
a  debating  society,  do  you  think  the  Ameri- 
can Union  would  ever  have  been  ratified  by 
the  States?  Do  you  think  It  would  have 
lasted?  It  would  not  have  been  a  real  union. 
It  would  not  have  been  a  real  effor*  at  peace 
DC  this  continent. 

This  Is  what  you  have  done.  You  have 
brought  Into  existence  a  military  alliance 
between  four  great  powers,  three  of  them 
great  aggressors,  and  around  that  central 
core  of  the  military  alliance  you  have  placed 
a  halo  of  small  nations  without  any  p>ower 
to  do  anything,  selling  it  to  the  world  as  a 
gre.-tt  organisation  for  peace. 

I  t)elieve  the  American  people  have  been 
sold  th  s  plan.  Senator.  It  has  been  a  grand 
Job.  As  one  who  has  been  watching  propa- 
ganda for  a  great  many  years.  I  take  off  my 
hat.  You  cannot  turn  on  the  radio  at  any 
hour  of  the  day — morning,  noon,  or  night — 
whether  you  lister  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
or  to  a  horse  opera,  a  hlU-blUy  band,  a  com- 
mentator, or  a  newscaster  that  you  do  not 
hear  a  plug  for  this  great  Instrimient  lor 
peace. 

Nobody  knows  what  It  Is  all  about.  No- 
body has  read  it.  Nobody  knows  what  Is  in 
It.  It  Is  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  Hitler 
taught  the  world  so  effectively— "Don't  argue 
with  the  people  Just  put  your  Idea  In  a 
slogan  or  a  phrase  and  repeat  it  a  dozen  times 
a  day  until  they  all  take  It  for  granted." 

That  process  has  been  used  with  extraor- 
dinary success  and  sold  to  the  American 
people.  But  the  American  people  will  find 
ou;  about  it,  and  they  are  going  to  be  a  little 
bit  stirprlsed  when  they  find  out  that  they 
ar-:  imderwritlng,  amongst  otlier  things,  the 
success  of  the  Soviet  experiment  In  Europe, 
and  that  they  have  become  also  the  under- 
writers of  the  Soviet  domination  of  the  peo- 
ple which  Russia  has  recently  taken  under 
her  wing. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  thing  might  have 
been  discussed  a  little  bit  longer,  like  we  dis- 
cussed the  Court  plan.  Senator — you  remem- 
ber that.  You  and  I  were  on  the  same  side, 
then.  Senator.  That  was  all  greased  to  go 
through  the  Senate  like  lightning.  But  we 
bad  some  Senators  who  believed  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  and  who  said.  "No;  we 
will  keep  discussing  this  until  the  people  of 
the  United  States  know  something  about  It." 
Yes;  Senator  GxoRca,  Senator  Connallt,  Sen- 
ator WHEELia,  Senator  Johnson,  Senator  La 
PoiXBTTB.  and  a  lot  of  other  Senators.  They 
kept  on  discussing  It  until  the  people  sud- 
denly discovered  that  there  was  something 
worse  than  a  Cour*.  of  "nine  old  men." 

Aiter  that  dlscuaslon  the  thing  never  even 
got  reported  out  of  the  committee  to  the 
Hotise. 

I  believe  that  If  this  document  wert  to  be 
discussed  as  that  was.  It  would  be  gotten 
before  the  American  people  and  the  people 
would  have  had  a  chance  to  mtill  it  over  and 


hear  the  other  side  of  the  story,  on  the  radio 
and  In  the  press  and  In  the  movies,  tmd  they 
might  begin  to  have  a  different  attitude  on 
this  matter. 

I  contend  tbat  It  Is  a  dangerous  thing  to 
take  the  people  into  this  thing  unless  they 
are  really  for  It  as  it  Is,  not  as  It  Is  presented 
to  them,  for  the  reason  that  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  discussion  of  this  thing  ought  to  be 
carried  on  long  enough  here  and  In  the  Sen- 
ate until  the  people  of  the  United  States  can 
know  what  It  Is  about  and  hear  the  other 
side  of  the  story. 

I  do  lot  know  how  you  can  present  It. 
You  cannot  get  It  on  the  radio. 

Anyhow,  it  is  a  grand  Job,  and  I  congratu- 
late whoever  did  It. 

Now,  gentlemen,  one  more  thought,  and  I 
am  through.  I  have  not  gone  Into  the  struc- 
tural defects  of  this  Charter.  I  have  exten- 
sive memoranda  on  that.  I  think  there  are 
many  things  in  this  charter  that  ought  to  be 
changed.  I  call  your  attention  to  one  which 
comes  to  my  mind  now.  I  can  think  of 
others. 

The  Social  and  Economic  Council  Is  to 
have  18  members  elected  by  the  Assembly: 
but  there  Is  nothing  In  that  that  assures 
that  America  shall  have  any  representative 
on  that.  1  assume  we  will.  We  are  a  great 
power,  too.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Social 
and  Economic  Council,  which  will  be  making 
social  and  economic  studies  and  recommen- 
dations, win  be  made  up  of  a  large  majority 
of  Fascists  and  Communist  states  which  will 
be  providing  statistical  information  and  ex- 
ploiting the  philosophy  which  Is  to  guide  this 
Charter.  But  I  have  not  gone  into  the  struc- 
tural defects  of  it.  I  have  merely  been  inter- 
ested in  details.  I  am  primarily  inspired  by 
my  apprehensions  of  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try because  of  the  economic  Jam  Into  which 
we  have  gotten  ourselves.  We  will  need  all 
our  resources,  all  our  power,  all  our  sacrifice 
to  pull  ourselves  out  of  this  frightful  hole. 
We  will  have  no  means  of  carrying  out  the 
commitments  which  we  are  about  to  make  In 
connection  with  this  Charter,  and  we  put 
ourselves  In  the  position  perhaps  of  being  one 
of  the  first  of  the  members  to  "welsh"  on  the 
whole  thing — which  we  cannot  afford  to  do. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  not  takt 
measures  to  protect  ourselves  against  an- 
other war.  I  think  Europe  Is  headed  for 
wars,  ideological  wars  and  wars  of  liberation: 
and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  Asia.  Wp  are 
heading  for  our  share  without  any  more 
power  to  do  anything  about  It  than  we  hare 
to  do  anything  about  the  real  issues  In- 
volved In  this  one 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  make  up 
our  minds  to  make  a  start  In  the  direction 
of  a  federation  of  some  kind  that  will  work. 
No  federation  to  preserve  the  peace  will  work 
unless  every  membe-  renoxmces  Its  authority 
and  right  to  rule  and  control  the  lives  of 
other  people.  I  know  of  no  other  nation 
that  can  answer  that  description  except  here 
In  this  Western  Hemi.sphere.  There  are  some 
22  nations  which,  whatever  their  faults  in 
government,  are  at  least  not  open  to  the  criti- 
cism of  being  engaged  in  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions of  any  kind.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
a  few  boundary  dirputes  In  the  past,  but  tbat 
Is  all. 

It  Is  possible  to  create  In  this  hemisphere 
a  great  regional  union  to  guarantee  the  peace 
and  defense  of  this  hemisphere.  Europe  can 
do  the  same  thing  If  she  has  a  mind  to.  U 
she  has  not  a  mind  to  do  that,  she  certainly 
will  be  only  a  disturbing  element  In  any 
world  federation  you  have.  After  all.  It  Is 
from  Europe  and  your  partners  in  this  great 
design  that  all  wars  come. 

If  E?urope  wants  peace  In  Europe,  she  can 
have  it  as  we  can  have  peace  here.  If  she 
does  not  want  peace  in  Europe,  there  Is 
nothing  that  we  can  do  to  force  her  to  have 
peace:  and  we  ought  not  to  be  fnvolved,  by 
any  treaty.  In  these  disturbances. 

I  am  for  helping  her  in  every  possible  way. 
I  am  for  refusing  money  help  to  any  of  the 
Communist  nations  of  Europe  or  the  world. 
I  am  for  cooperating  with  every  nation  in 


the  Interest  of  peace.  I  will  go  as  far  aa 
they  will  go  tn  any  kind  of  a  movement  for 
peace.  This  Is  not  a  movement  for  peace. 
This  is  a  movement  to  guarantee  the  present 
poeltlona  of  aggreesian  in  the  remaining  ag- 
gressors.    Beyond    that  I  would  not   go. 

I  know  there  Is  no  hope  of  bringing  that 
view  to  the  American  people,  because  this 
thing  has  gone  through  too  fast;  and  there 
Is  no  way  that  I  know  of  to  change  the  minds 
of  the  Senators  who  have  committed  them- 
selves to  this.  But  I  wanted  at  least  to  come 
here  and  sound  this  warning  as  to  the  future 
and  as  to  the  dark,  dangerous  waters  Into 
which  we  are  sailing,  and  I  want  to  raise 
my  voice  In  protest  against  using  any  of  the 
economic  strength  and  any  cf  the  moral 
prestige  of  America  to  underwrite  and  guar- 
antee the  latest  and  most  ruthless  aggres- 
sion that  the  world  has  known,  which  Is  now 
taking  place  In  Europe,  which  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  one  of  the  nations  which  haa 
stepped  in  to  rule  over  the  world. 
I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  matter  thai 
you  want  to  put  into  the  record? 
Mr    Flynn.  Yes,   Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chaoman.  We  will   be  glad  to  have 
any  material  that  you  would  like  to  insert. 
Arc  there  any  questions  by  Senators? 
Senator  Tunnill.  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand   the    application.     You    spoke   of    the 
maturing   obligations    of   the   United    States 
in  the  next  year.    They  will  mature  just  the 
same,  whether  we  go  Into  this  organization  or 
not,  will  they  not? 
Mr.  Pltnn.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 
Senator  Tcnnell.  Then  it  has  no  particu- 
lar  application    to    the   ratification    of    this 
Charter. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  Oh,  I  think  It  has. 
Senator  Tunnell.  What  is  the  application? 
Mr.  Fltnn.  My  point  is  that  this  Charter 
is  only  part  of  the  foreign  pwlicy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  present  time,  and  the  other 
parts  involve  the  assumption  of  still  vaster 
obligations  In  order  to  help  oirt.  I  am  not 
objecting  to  feeding  them  and  doing  every- 
thing we  can  do  to  mitigate  the  destruction 
resulting  from  the  war.  But  there  is  no  way 
in  which  we  can  carry  out  the  Bretton  Woods 
commitment  of  additional  billions  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  lend-lease  conunit- 
ments  excf  pt  by  borrowing  more  money  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Tunnell.  Are  they  not  separate 
questions? 

Mr.  Pltnn.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I 
think  this  whole  thing  is  a  part  of  cur  foreign 
policy,  and  we  have  aroused  in  the  minda  of 
our  partners  in  this  enterprise  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  these  billions,  and  we  can- 
not supply  them.  We  have  got  to  borrow 
twenty-Cve  or  thirty  billions  of  dollars  on 
the  open  market  at  a  moment  when  these 
other  billions  are  maturing. 

Senatcr  Tuwhixl.  You  said  it  was  too  late 
to  prevent  Russia  from  having  control  of 
two-thirds  of  the  resources  and  thrse-fourths 
of  the  territory  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  She  has  possession  of  them 
now. 

Senator  TtTNNEU..  You  said  it  was  to  late 
to  prevent  that. 
Mr.  Fltnn.  That  time  has  passed. 
Senatcr  Txtnnell.  When  was  tbat  time? 
Mr.  Fi-tnn.  Well.  I  do  not  knew  when  the 
time  was  passed.     I  do  not  knew  how  far  any 
commitments  which  we  might  have  gotten 
out  of  Russia  as  a  condition  to  giving  her 
help  when  she  was  on  her  knees  would  have 
been  honored  by  Russia. 

Senator  TtrNNEix.  I  was  relerrlng  partlcu- 
lariy  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been  getting 
some  help  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Fltnn.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  I 
think  Russia  was  getting  help  from  us,  as  all 
the  nations  in  E:urope  were  getting  help  from 
us.  and  they  were  helping  us  to  help  them. 

Senator  Tunnhx.  Then  your  position  Is 
that  Russia  has  not  helped  In  this  war? 

Mr.  Fltnn.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  say  she 
has  helped  herself  In  this  war,  and  that  as  a 
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conaequence    of    that    our    taak    was    made            Mr    Pi-Tnm.  I  have  no 
easier.     But  It  was  not  so  much  helping  our-       them.     I  think  they  we 
selTca  as  heiplng  them.                                            abominable  dictatorships 

Senator  Tunmhi    Do  you  not  think  that           Senator   Tunnhx.  Yo\j 
the  net  result  haa  been  that  we  have  been       jtist  as  satlafled  If  GermI 
helped?                                                                              Mr  Pltnn.  I  would  no 

Mr  PLTNJf.  I  do  not  a^ree  with  that,  but  1       ^^  ^i     j  bave  no  brief 
am  perfectly  willing  to  assume  that.     That       ^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^at  Is  gain 
U  no  reason  why  we  should  30  on  helping  her       billions  to  take  a  man  o\l 
to  hold  successfully  millions  of  people  that       p^j  ^jm  mtg  another. 
•be  has  seized  by  conquest.                                       Senator  TtmNKU..  Do 

Senator  Tunkhx.  I  am  taking  your  rtate-       ,^^  as  bad  a  position  ai 
ment   that   the   time   has   passed   when   we       ^^^  ^^, 
might  have  Prevented   Russia  from   having           ^    ^^^^    ^^      ^^^ 
the  control  that  she  has  in  Europe.                          had    to  win    It.   regardle 

Mr    FLTMN.  Well.  Senator,  I  am  not  pre-       J^  ^^  Ir?  in  a  worse 
p.  red    to   say    at    what    moment    that   time                                 ^^^  ^^^  , 
DMMd      I  said  before  we  got  Into  the  war       "               *                           ^ 
SSTthe  war  could  have  only  one  of  two  re-         ^^"f  ^/.i^^n^.^^r 
«ilt»--elther  Germany  would   win   the   war       choice  as  to  going  In  or 
and  dominate  all  the  continent  of  Europe  or           Mr.  Flynn.  I  most  c« 
we   would    wm    the   war    and   Russia    would       elded  to  go  in  when  we  b 
dominate  the  continent  of  Europe                           selves  voluntarily  In  It. 

Senator  TuNnrnx.  Which  did  you  think  was       many  honest  and  decent 
the  preferable  one?                                                     we  ought  to  Involve  oun 
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preference  between       ought  to  be  In  this  war.     There  were  a  lot 
e  both  brutal  and       of  other  people  that  were  not  so  honest  that 
and  I  stlirthlnk  so.       said  we  ought  to  go  into  the  war  in  order 
would   have   been       to   protect   ourselves   from    being    attacked, 
nv  had  won?                  We  went  Into  it.  and  the  moment  we  went 
K^«  .«tuflArt       into  it.  it  could  have  only  one  result,  namely. 
,  have  been  »atlsfled       ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^     3^^  j^fo^e  we 
[or  Germany,  but  I       ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^    ^^^  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

t'ofLTpCn'  a°nd       now  been   demonstrated,   that   if   German, 

won    the    war    Germany    would    dominate 
ou  think  we  are  in       Europe,  and  if  Germany  lost  the  war.  RussU 

If  we  had  not  won       would  dominate  It. 

Senator    Tunnki.!-.  But    If    Germany    had 

we  got  into  It  we       won.  she  would  have  dominated  the  Western 
IS   of   consequences.       Hemisphere? 

jositlon  than  U  we           Mr.    Fltnn,  That,    of    course.    Senator.    I 
tju                                      never  admitted  and  do  not  admit  now.     I 
rou  think  we  had  a       think  it  is  a  fantastic  and  grotesque  assump- 
lot  going  In?                   tion. 

•talnly  do      We  de-           The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
fgan  to  involve  our-       Flynn.    You  can  Insert  whatever  you  like  In 
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Burmose  War  • 
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Mar.  27, 1825 

Feb.  20.182fi 
Sept.  15, 1828 
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Kio  dc  Janeiro.. ... ..... 
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1 
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2 

1 

1 
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R 

Number  wars  r»rliflra(cd  In  by 
each  state. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

• 

1  Fee  table  31. 

I  heeUlIoai. 

«  Wars  foupht  mainly  outside  Europe. 

«  The  Filial  Act  of  Vienna  War  simed  hetoro  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  (June  17. 181.M. 

» 1  lie  Prst  rnftflprnrnt  on  the  ranuhc  between  Napoleon  and  Austria  took  pkce  on 
Oct.  6.  1805.  thoueh  mobilirstion  had  Ifpun  in  Aucust.  fireat  Britftin  tefan  naval 
hostilities  apamst  France  in  IMO  inrt  n'sric  n  noval  nttark  on  Spain  on  Oct.  5, 1804. 

•  On  Nov.  30,  1807,  the  French  under  Juiiot  entered  Lisboin  thoueh  war  had  been 
resnlvf^d  upon  by  Oct.  2?. 

'  Murst  turrcd  over  his  command  at  Poeen  on  Jan.  10,  1813.  jind  relumed  to  Paris. 
The  main  bodv  of  Napoleon's  army  had  crossed  the  Nlemen  at  Kaimas  in  the  middle 
of  Dcamber  1S12. 

Table  38. — List 


'  The  declaration  of  war  oii  June  I'',  1812.  has  been  prece<1cd  by  the  afTair!;  of  th<< 
X^ojocrrfandOifML^nltf  (1807)and  tliePr<«i(/errf  and  Liult  Htll  (Ihll)  atul  by  the  Batth 
ol  Tippecanoe  in  w  hich  the  I  niled  Slates  bad  defeated  Indians  thoupLi  10  be  supjiorled 
by  the  Brilish  in  In<:iana  (IMl). 

'  Hostilities  including  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  continued  until  Feb.  15.  1815. 

K  Representatives  of  the  Neapolitan  Arniy.  the  Austrian  Army,  and  tlie  British 
Admiralty  signed  a  railitary  eon\iniion  near  Calvi  on  May  20.  1815.  Ferdinand  IV 
rriurred  to  Najileson  June  17. 

"  The  King  of  ."^pain  Lssued  a  decree  ('eelBrinp  an  end  Xo  the  const  it  utifiiial  sy.istem  of 
the  Cortes  on  Oct.  I,  1H23.  The  caplluiations  of  Cadix,  Badojue,  end  Cartbageua 
occurred  at  about  the  same  time. 

0/  VDars,  1825-50 
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1831 

July     7, 1835 

1835 

1836 

Oct.    11,1838 

£ept.    2,U39 

June    8.1839 

June  52.1*40 

July     6,1844 

May  13,U4() 

Mar.  24, 18-18 
Mar.  19,1848 
Oct.     2,1848 

1827 
Feb.  28.1828 
Sept.  14. 1S29 

1833 
Dec.  13,1847 
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f^pt.    2,1847 

Apr.     6,1833 
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May  24.1834 

June    7, 1842 
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Nov.  27, 1841 
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tept.  10, 1844 
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Jan.    11,1851 
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Sept.  13, 1849 
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1 
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65'a'-. 

>  See  table  31. 

«6eeuble31.  • 

>  Wars  fuuKht  mainly  outside  Europe. 

•  Belsiom  declared  inde[>endence  Oct.  4, 1830.  A  preliminary  treaty  among  the  great 
powers  reeognized  this  on  June  2S,  1831.  but  hostilities  ouuiiuued  until  1«33,  and  |.)eac« 
was  finally  made  in  the  Treaty  of  London,  Apr.  19,  1839. 

•  Warsaw  MX  Sei>t.  7.  1R3I  The  Polish  insurrectionary  forces  did  not  surrender  to 
the  Rus.<tens  but  crossed  the  frontier  into  Prussia. 

•  An  amnesty  for  aU  Carlist  political  offenders  wae  decreed  on  Sept.  2, 1847. 


I  The  war  seems  to  have  come  to  an  end  with  the  British  withdrawal  from  Afghani* 
Stan,  in'Septenber  1842. 

>  Justo  Joae  de  L'rquiza,  heading  a  coalition  of  rru^nisyans.  Brazilians,  and  Arien* 
tinians  defeated  the  Argentinian  dictator  Rosas  at  Caaeros  Feb.  2. 1SS2. 

•  The  Sudthoklers  of  the  duchies  0/  SebleEwig  and  fiolstete  iMMd«  proclamatioa 
00  Jan.  11. 1851.  at  Kiel. 

••The  Sardinian  King.  Charles  Albert,  abdicate.!  in  favor  of  his  son.  Victor  Em- 
manuel, after  the  Sardietan  defeat  by  the  Auslriami  at  Novara,  Mar.  23, 1849. 
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Tabl«  39.— LtJt  of  tear*,  J«50-75 
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>  See  table  31. 

<  Ware  feugbt  mainly  outside  Europe. 

>  The  TaipinK  rchellion  ended  with  the  killing  of  Its  leader  in  1864,  though  desoltory 
flgbting  occurred  after  that  CTont. 

« The  conquest  of  Turkestan  ended  with  an  imperial  ukase  announcing  Turkestan  as  a 
Russian  province  in  18C4.  This  was  (ollowed  by  boatilitiee  on  the  Afghan  border 
hiTolvlnp  Kussian,  British,  and  native  troopy. 

'  The  Turkish  ultimatum  to  Russia  expired  Oct.  23,  1853,  but  hostilities  had  taken 
place  with  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkish  territory.  Jan  2,  1S53. 

•  The  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  185B,  Intended  to  conclude  peace,  was  not  obserred  bat  was 
leafBrmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peking!.  186n. 

'  The  Mtiptii  Emperor  was  captured  and  banished  in  September  1858.  the  Mofrui 
Empire  wa.«  dfclan-d  at  an  end,  and  the  (iovemment  of  India  transferred  to  the  Crown, 
after  which,  on  July  8.  IH.'ia,  peace  wa."  proclaimed. 

•  The  Italian  Revolution  ended  when  King  Frances  of  Naples  escaped  from  the 
country  in  a  French  vessel.  Feb.  13.  1861. 

•  According  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Protector  (12  Wall.  79, 1871)  the 
war  btifran  in  the  far  South  by  the  blockade  proclamation  of  Apr.  19. 1861.  and  in  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  by  the  blockade  proclamation  of  Apr.  27,  18<>1 ,  and  ended  by  the 
proclamation  of  Apr.  3,  1866.  except  in  Texas,  where  it  ended  by  the  proclamatioa  of 
Aug.  20,  186A.  L^  had  surrendered  at  Appomattox  on  Apr.  9,  I860,  and  Johnston 
surrendered  the  last  Confedenite  .\rray  on  Apr.  36, 1865. 

■  After  the  defeat  of  the  supporters  of  the  Shognnate.  restoration  of  the  Emperor's 
power  was  marked  by  grant  of  the  Charter  Oath  on  Apr.  17.  18<1». 

"  Small  French,  Briti.«h,  and  Spanish  forces  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  December  1861, 
hot  ho8tlliiie«  did  not  begin  until  Apr.  4, 1862,  when  30,000  French  troops  were  landed. 

BThe  Emperor  Maximilian  was  shot  on  June  19,  1867,  soon  after  withdrawal  of 
French  troot>».  and  Mexico  City  was  taken  by  Juarer  on  June  27, 1867.  The  Allies  had 
made  a  treaty  w  ith  Jaaret  at  Solidad.  Feb.  19, 1862,  after  which  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
had  withdrawn  from  the  exi>edition. 


■  The  war  came  to  an  end  when  Oenera!  Carrera  of  Gautemala  defeated  Oeneral 
Barrios  of  Salrador.  W  ith  Barrios'  escape,  no  legal  goTemment  existed  wtth  which  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  Carrera  appointed  General  Duenas  acting  president  of  Salvador 
and  retired  to  Guatemala  with  his  army  on  Nov.  \h.  IXH. 

"  Hostilities  ended  with  departure  of  the  Spanbih  fleet.  May  9,  ISfifi.  \  truce  was 
arranged  through  me<!iation  by  the  United  States  in  1871  and  a  formal  treaty  of  peace 
was  sifrned  between  Spain  and  Peru  at  Paris  Aug.  14,  1S79,  and  betwet'n  Spain  and 
Chile  at  Lima.  June  12,  1883. 

u  The  Polish  insurrectiou  ended  with  the  hanging  of  the  insurrectionary  leaders  at 
Warsaw  in  August  of  I8G4. 

X  I-oper  attacked  the  .Argentine  on  Apr,  14,  1865,  though  hostilities  had  occurred  00 
Aug.  2ft,  1964,  between  Braiil  and  Uruguay  and  on  Nov.  13,  1864.  between  Paraguay 
and  Brazil. 

1"  When  Lopei  was  killed,  the  war  came  to  an  end.  The  conditions  of  peace  Impoaed 
on  Paraguay  were  those  decided  on  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  signed  ^iay  1, 
18f>.'i.  by  .^rpeniina.  Brazil,  and  Urueuay. 

"  An  armistice  was  signed  at  Nikolsburg.  July  2fi,  1^66.  In  addition  to  the  Treaty  of 
Praeiie  with  Pru!«ia,  Austria  made  8ei>arate  treaties  with  Wurttemberg  (Aug.  I3>, 
Baden  (Aug.  17),  Bavaria  (Aug.  28),  Hesse  (Sept.  3),  Saxony  (Oct.  21).  and  Italy  (Oct. 
J)  at  Vienna.    Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy  and  Prussia  annexed  Hanover. 

'•  The  insurgents  defeated  the  royalists  on  Sept.  28,  and  the  queen  fled  ftom  Spain. 
Theinsurcent  army  entered  Madrid  on  Oct.  3.  and  theprovisionalgovemmentof  which 
it  was  the  instrument  was  recognised  by  the  powers  on  Oct.  25.  1868 

^  The  Cretan  revolt  ended  In  1869  when  hojx-  for  (ireek  intervention  disappeared. 
Fighting  of  a  sporadic  nature  continued  until  the  end  of  that  year. 

»•  The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  preceded  by  the  Preliminary  Peace  of  Versailles, 
signed  Feb.  36.  1871 . 

»  The  Carlist  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Carlist  forces  from 
Ouipnrcon.  Feb.  20.  1ST6.  Don  Carlos,  its  leader,  left  Spain  on  Feb.  28.  On  Mar.  4, 
1877.  a  general  amnesty  was  extended  to  the  Carlists  who  had  submitted  by  Mar.  15. 
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'See table 31.  ^  .„      ^    ,        ,,      . 

•  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  preceded  by  the  prelimmary  Peace  of  .^an  Stefano,  Mar.  8 
1878,  and  followe«1  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Constantinople,  Feb.  8  1879. 

•  Wars  fought  mainly  outside  Eurfi(>e. 

•  Hastililies  ended  with  the  capture  of  Cetywayo,  the  Zulu  king,  on  Aug.  29,  1879, 
followed  bv  a  British  prodAmalion  on  Sept.  1.  ,  .  ,. 

•Arair  Ab<lurrahman.  who  defeated  Ajnib  Khan,  conducted  his  campaign  with 
British  backing.    The  war  came  to  an  end  with  defeat  of  Ayub  on  Oct  3,   1881. 

•.The  war  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  rebel.  Arahi,  on  Set)t.  7,  1882.  Sporadic  hos- 
tilities in  the  Sudan  did  not  end  until  the  fall  of  Dongola  to  Kitchener  on  Pef)t.  2.3.  1M«6 

'  Treaties  were  signed  by  France  with  Annam  (June  (.,  1884)  and  Cambodia  (June  17 
1884),  but  hosUlilie.<  Hctuallv  continued  for  a  few  months  more. 

•  Queen  Ranavale  cnpitulated  on  .^pt.  30, 180.1.  and  on  Oct.  1,  180.'.,  acoeptM  the  pro- 
tectorate treaty.  Disturbances  continued,  and  France  declared  the  island  annexed  on 
Aug.  8. 1886. 


•  War  ended  without  serious  hostilities  when  the  tribal  king  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British  forces  on  their  entr>'  into  Kumansi,  Jan.  19,  1m9»>. 

w  The  Cretan  Revolt  continued  after  (ireece  ha<l  settled  with  Turkey  and  the  concert 
of  powers  wmsisiing  of  France,  Eni?!and,  Kiissia,  and  Italy.  Prince  Geirge,  who  bad 
boenfiven  thepost  of  hiph  commissioner  by  ibep<iwen<on  .Nov.  2»>,  1898.  laiidrdatCn>te 
on  Dec.  21,  and  hostilities  ceased  soon  after  Admiral  .Noel  of  the  British  Navy  had  bung 
the  ringleaders  of  the  revfrlt. 

"  A  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  after  slight  hostibties,  Apr.  26,  1W7,  and 
the  boundary  question  was  settled  by  arbitration  sjionsoretl  by  the  Greater  Central 
American  States. 

"  Preliminaries  of  [>eflre  were  signed  at  Paris,  Aug  12, 189fi,  but  hostilities  oonltoned 
against  the  Philippine  insiugents  until  1902. 

«  Great  Britain  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  South  Africa  en  Fept.  1,  19(10,  but  hos- 
tilities continued  until  the  Peece  of  Vereeniging,  signed  at  Pretoria,  May  31,  1902. 
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London. 
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Geneva  ". 
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Moacow. 


>Se«tah4eSl. 

*  War»  io««ht  mainly  oatiidr  Europe. 

*  A  rcw*  trr«ty  batvaoa  aahrador  and  Bonduras  on  the  ono  iund  and  Guatomala  on 
tile  other  waa  sined  on  the  United  States  wanhip  A/arMhUad  on  July  ju,  I9W,  lut  war 
watraitewodby  Nkaracaain  february  1907.  A  trv'aty  of  peace  between  \icara«;uaand 
Salvador  wMtipHd  at  Amapala  on  Af^.  23.  1907.  a  peoce  protocol  between  all  5  re 
[HiblicawaaaiBMdat  Wasbicflon,  :>ci>t.  IT.  1M>7.  .nnd  a  definitive  {>raiv  t rent y  was skned 

laea  DM.  a^  NV.    (Sm  D.  P.  .Myen.  "Tbe  Cootral  American  League  oTXa 
rorid  Pmb*  rooadatioa  Pamphlat  Sorta.  ¥11  (Tfelnary  1917>.  no  tt.) 
ftwIlUB  af  PrtaWwit  Obrtfoe.  who  was  ?«aerally  r«ceKnizrd,  is  considered 

to  bavo  aadad  Uto  roToluloa, 
'  Toriny  BMla  p«M*  with  Balwla  la  tbe  Treaty  o(  Constantinople,  Sept  29,  1913. 

Md  wttk  Qraeeo  in  the  Tnwly  of  Athew.  Nov.  14.  1913. 

*  TlMfl*  were  4  wan  eaded  by  dialinctireatlea  and  79  bilateral  wan.  Qermany,AQa> 
lrl»>iIaB«arv.  Turkey,  and  BulRaria  ilcned  a  treaty  of  peaot  witb  Bimla  at  Brest 
IMutA  oa  March  tvi.x  and  with  Rumania  at  Bucharest  on  May  6. 1018. 

'  Ths  TrMiy  <rf  Vermaka  wa»  *iraed  June  38,  lOlO.  but  did  not  to  Into  effect  nntO 
Jan.  la  MDi  Bml^  MoMMcr^  Costa  Rica,  and  Luxemburg  did  not  si«(t  it,  althoufh 
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thoy  had  becij  at  war  with  Germany.  The  United  States  sicned  a  separate  poaw  with 
Germany  at  IVrlin  on  Aug.  15,  Wi\,  which  antedated  ihsco  to  July  2.  1W2I  ami  China 
.MKiKMi  a m^a.r^  P*-^  at  r.kiug on  May  20.  1921.  which  went  into elT.-ct  June  28.  1921. 

,h-  T)^,,"«'J\?^'""ir"  ?l"*  t  rueuay  had  broken  relations  with  Germany  and  signed 
the  Treaty  of  \  .■r-atlW'ia.  though  they  had  not  Ixen  at  war. 

..*""?***•  V,  '  '^'^  Marino,  thwich  at  war  with  Austria  and  Hungary, 

fjid  not  siqn  t  Germain  (slRned  June  10.  1919.  in  force  July  16,  1920)  aud 

Trianon  (signe-i  Juur  h.  i,..v,  in  force  Julv  2fi.  1920  -.t  ju'j  »«,  i"^/  -uu 

•  Of  the  9  powers  at  war  with  Turkey  M  but  Russia  and  Dejai  signed  the  Treaty  oT 
kSSfl?* iVV^i^^^  ^- o^  *"  for«  Aug.  ft.  1924).  In  addition  t^he^  7,  Armrii^ 
arSSTAn"   10  ■  iv»         Portugal,  and  CiechoeJovakia  sigu«l  the  abortive  Treaty  of 

.li*  i!L!!!**''^  '**/.!*'  "  P"^*"  "'  ^^  'i'^  Bulgaria  which  (except  for  Russia*  fignad 

illilfil  SL«!,"."JL'*'f?t!?  '>"';  '^''  "'"•  "•  '"^'^^  Aug.  19. 1930).  lootlM-r  Allied  and 
A»oclat«d  Powers  signed  this  treaty. 

J!  S'k"  "^i?"*  'w^'"'*'!  m  » 'VK*J  »«•«*  o'  w«r  was  practically  continuous  In  China 
from  the repabli«n  oppcsition  to  \  uan  Shi-kai'ii eiTort  to  rosublish  monarchy  in  1916, 
thn)o«h  tba  Tuchun  wan  from  iwis  to  1935,  thryuah  the  uatioiulist  aUvonoa  U;  lua-xT 
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lo  (he  lemilnatlon  of  the  anurominnni^t  wan  hy  the  Stan  ftirrcnenl  tottowtng  ClilaBK 
Kaithck'it  capture  by  Chant  Uwah-liattfi,  in  193IU 

>•  Articles  tor  a  treaty  rceotnlitnt  the  Dnmlninn  rtatiu  of  the  Irish  Free  Ptalc  wcro 
slgne<t  Ore.  It.  1931,  and  w«m  bito  Nirce  July  ai.  1932. 

|]  The  Rii.<«lan  Krv^uttoniiry  War  was  not  rect«nlted  w  a  war  In  the  legal  wnae. 
1>iiring  its  cMirw  Great  Britain,  France,  I'oland,  Ja|iau,  and  tba  Lniled  Stales  lnU<r- 
viiu'd  » ith  military  forrrs, 

H  .Hlrned  Mar  U,  n»21,  in  fnrc'  Apr  17,  1P?1, 

••  VBna  was  awiimed  to  I'olami  by  the  Conference  of  Amhassadors,  Mar.  15, 10»,  bat 
Lithuania  re(nr(!e<l  itself  In  a  stttv  of  latent  war  with  Poland  until  the  two  accepted  a 
ti'.<iolution  ol  the  Ixague  Council  iti  Dcceniher  1027. 

i»  This  treaty  aL«!<>riide<l  World  War  1  against  Turkey.  Thu.<  in  law  the  Orcco-Turkish 
War  was  merely  n  part  of  Work  War  I,  but  In  fact  the  laitrr  ended  with  <iignature  of 
the  abortive  Treaty  of  Pevres.  From  the  diplomatic  and  military  fHiint*  of  view  tbo 
Greco-Turkish  War  was  tberefote  an  lnde|>cndent  ii>cident. 

"  A  tiucc  was  signtHl  ou  Jan.  3.  1V29.  foIluwcU  by  ctlurts  at  conciliation.    Diplomatic 


July  5. 1031.    Par 
a  few  da>s  later  ( 


•  deolK.<lion  af  war  on  May  M.  titt,  h 
"     "      dWukttsiM 


ThaUbltadl 


WorM  A&.  NM-K  p.  131). 

»  There  was  no  kvalMate  o(  war  between  China  ond  Japm  md  dlploimtie  retattom 
w  cr»  navcr  brokan,  bat  actttal  bostlUiles  w«r«  earrtad  on  bamr*  bad  •vwifler  ths  TMgkil 

truoe. 

■'  The  r«w>hition  of  tbs  I/eagao  Av^mbly  hi  July  1930  tcrmliMtIng  sartcGons  may  bb 
rrrarded  as  terminating  thl.«  w  ar,  although  hoBtililiwi  coiilinuc^l  and  the  major  powtn 
did  not  rrcoynfate  llnJy's  conmie.if  nntfl  1M». 

**  Noleitalitateaf  war  was  recogniie^l  in  S|Miln,  but  an  agreement  to  prevent  aaMaiMS 
toeitb«rfaoUoawasaccepte<l  by  most  o(  the  Kuro[>can  «tatcs  on  .\ng.  2t,  19M,  InipllB 
of  this,  some  a8!>lstance  continiieil  t<i  l>e  riven  (or  n  lime  hy  I'urtiJi:al  aud  the  Soviot 
Inlon.  and  Italy  and  Germany  iniiTvened  with  ofllri.il  ivrw^  on  (he  side  of  the  rebel 
government,  which  they  had  reeciml»e<l  m  the  government  of  8i>ain. 

»  In  addition  to  the  42  states  listed.  I>anxig,  Icelawi,  Iraq,  and  Iran  had  beoome  W 
volvcd  in  ihisi  war  before  the  end  o(  1041. 


wtsroMXtrt  or  carl  h.  mote,  Indianapolis,  ind. 

The  Chairman.  Please  g:ve  your  name  and 
residence  and  state  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Mote.  My  name  is  Carl  H.  Mote,  of  5685 
Central  Avenue.  Indlaii»i)Oll8,  Ind.  I  am 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  North« 
ern  Indiana  Telephone  Co,  and  Common- 
wealth Telephone  Corp..  president  cf  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Guild,  and.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  America  Preferred,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine founded  In  April  1943. 

I  am  appsaring  before  your  committee  in 
opposition  to  the  San  rrnnclsco  Charter  at 
the  suggestion  of  and  in  cooperation  with 
Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  I  represent  and  speak  lor 
the  following  organizations: 

National  Farmers  Guild;  America  First 
Party:  NPtlonallst  Veterani  of  World  War  11: 
National  Blue  Star  Motheri  of  Philadelphia: 
Christian  Action  Committee  of  Baltimore: 
Buffalo  Economics  Club:  United  Mothers  of 
Cleveland;  Truth  and  Liberty  Committee  of 
Minneapolis:  American  Mothers  of  Minne- 
sota: Defenders  of  the  Comtltutton,  Milwau- 
kee: Friends  of  the  ConsUtuticn.  Dayton; 
American  Youths  for  Clirlst,  St.  Louis; 
Youths  for  Christ  Committee.  Denver;  Na- 
tional Cltlaens  Committee  iif  Utah,  Salt  Lake 
City:  California  Pastors  Committee;  America 
First  Committee.  Los  Angeies. 

The  Chairman.  What  Is  your  authority  for 
speaking  for  the  veterans  of  World  War  11? 

Mr.  Mots.  Mr,  Frederick  Klstet,  the  presi- 
dent, of  Chicago,  111. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  the  veterans  of 
World  War  n  are  not  home  yet.  Docs  Mr. 
Klsicr  rpeak  for  them  In  their  absence? 

Mr.  MoTX.  He  is  epenking  for  those  who  are 
home  and  those  who  are  members  of  his 
organization,  Mr.  Chairmen. 

The  Chairman.  All  right     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  MoTi.  I  think  your  committee  would 
agree  with  me  that  nothing  founded  upon 
misrepresentation  can  lonfj  endure. 

I  think  we  would  have  tci  agree  that  no  in- 
strument founded  upon  misrepresentation 
possibly  could  succeed,  paiticularly  if  It  had 
to  do  with  amicable  relations  among  men. 

No  deceptions  or  evasions,  no  Jargon  of 
cynical  double  meanings  ifor  different  occa- 
sions and  differernt  peoples  can  have  any 
permanence  If  its  success  depends  upon  the 
continued  approval  and  cooperation  of  hlgh- 
mlndcd  men.  Thousands  of  years  of  human 
history  accent  this  truth.  Any  commitment 
which  lacks  sincerity  and  forthright ness  is 
doomed  in  advance  to  ear!y  repudiation. 

The  proposed  San  Francisco  Charter  is  void 
of  all  moral  basis.  For  this  reason,  it  does  not 
have  and  it  cannot  have  the  confidence  and 
support  of  well-informed  and  upright  men 
anywhere.  The  details  of  the  Charter  are  un- 
important since  the  instrument  as  a  whole  Is 
utterly  discredited  becatist;  of  its  false  foun- 
dations. The  Charter  Is  derived  from  misrep- 
resentations of  history  acd  is  so  gravely  at 
odds  with  current  world  lealities  and  truth 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  to  endure. 

I  think  it  is  going  to  be  impossible,  even 
by  armed  might,  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  a 
body  that  cannot  command  the  slightest 
moral  respect. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  is  founded  upon 
a  notion  that  has  originated  in  wartime 
pn^Mganda;  namely,  that,  the  present-day 
world  is  divided  bettween  :wo  distinct  kinds 
of  nbtlons.  One  kind,  accoi*dlng  to  the  propa- 
ganda, is  peaceable,  highly  moral,  construc- 


tive, democratic,  devoted  to  hviman  liberty, 
and  eager  to  see  all  populations  and  groups 
governed  by  regimes  of  their  own  choice. 
The  other  kind  of  nations,  according  to  the 
propaganda  and  the  Charter,  is  the  axact  op- 
posite— war-minded,  bestial,  despotic,  de- 
structive, and  eager  to  enslave  all  others. 

Of  course,  there  are  differences  in  the  rec- 
of  different  nations.  But  these  dtfler- 
are  neither  of  the  kind  nor  extent 
represented  in  the  propaganda  and  expressed 
in  the  Charter.  In  point  of  historical  fact, 
every  major  nation  today  during  the  last  60 
years  has  engaged  in  war  upon  extremely 
flimsy  pretexts.  The  United  States  is  no  ex- 
ception. This  historical  fact  Is  Imptsrtant 
now  for  the  simple  reason  that  falsehoods 
are  the  order  of  the  day  and  they  greatly  in- 
fluence pending  issues  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance, particularly  the  Charter. 

This  Charter,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
has  been  designed  to  punish  culprits  selected 
in  advance,  to  keep  In  servitude  for  many 
years  to  come  one  set  of  nations,  allegedly 
because  of  their  war  records.  None  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  the  charter,  however, 
has  sougtit  to  apply  the  same  judicial  iitand- 
ard.s  to  our  aUies.  for  example  Soviet  Russia 
whose  territorial  seizures  lately  have  been 
enormous.  Thus,  the  Charter  advocates  have 
forfeited  all  well-considered  moral  respect  for 
It. 

In  his  opening  address  at  San  Francisco, 
Molotov  indulged  in  the  mockery  and  pre- 
tense of  saying,  "You  ought  to  know  that  as 
far  as  safeguarding  the  peace  and  security 
of  nations  is  concerned,  the  Soviet  Union  can 
be  relied  upon." 

Any  instrument  of  Justice  which  does  not 
apply  equilaterally  becomes  at  once  a  device 
for  vengeance  and  power  politics.  No 
amount  of  high-sounding  phrases  can  long 
conceal  the  true  character  of  any  Instrument, 
once  it  sets  up  exemptions  on  one  side 
which  it  elects  to  punish  with  savage  osten- 
tation on  the  other.  The  San  Francisco 
Charter  is  thus  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of 
mankind,  even  before  a  single  nation  has 
signed  it.  Opponents,  such  as  myself,  are 
not  responsible.  Its  own  advocates  by  their 
words,  deeds,  and  assertions  of  alms  and 
methods  have  exposed  the  Charter. 

I  see  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  us  recoil  in  disgust  when  we  contemplate 
the  evil  manifest  in  such  hypocrisy  and  con- 
sider that  our  own  country  is  about  to  be- 
come a  party  to  such  shame. 

Proponents  of  the  Charter  appear  to  re- 
gard its  injustices  lightly  because  they  as- 
sume its  victims  always  will  be  the  peoples 
they  dislike.  The  power  we  are,  surrender- 
ing to  this  charter  body,  by  some  unfore- 
seen political  trick,  some  day  may  be  used 
fatally  against  our  own  country.  That  Is  not 
a  fantasy.  It  is  a  forbidding  probability. 
I  wonder  if  we  will  hear  the  same  chortles 
of  glee  when  we  are  the  victims. 

When  we  say  that  our  enemies  are  war- 
minded  and  that  our  allies  are  peace-loving, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  two  of  our  rilies 
have  been  guilty  of  "treachery"  and  "sneak 
attacks"  in  our  own  times.  One  was  the  sur- 
prim  raid  by  the  British  on  Johannesburg  in 
18BS  When  they  were  about  to  grab  all  of 
Dutch  South  Africa,  and  the  other  was  the 
ofBcially  ordered  massacre  of  foreigners  by 
the  Chinese  in  1900. 


Prior  to  our  entry  Into  World  War  n,  the 
British  seized  Iceland  and  much  of  Iran. 
Soviet  Russia  had  annexed  outright  3  previ- 
ously independent  nations — Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania — and  had  seized  a  portion  of 
Poland,  part  of  Finland,  part  of  Rumania, 
and  part  of  Iran.  It  is  a  tragic  and  shameful 
fact  that  as  many  nations  were  victims  of 
our  allies  as  of  our  enemies  when  we  entered 
World  War  II. 

Does  any  thinking  man  really  believe  our 
allies  are  sincere  in  the  face  of  their  double 
talk? 

Can  anybody  of  Intelligence  read  the  biog- 
raphy of  Winston  Churchill  or  Joseph  Stalin 
and  believe  in  his  «-ord  or  his  peaoefulnessT 

Winston  Churchill  was  in  the  British  Cab« 
inet  which  sought  to  grt  American  into  the 
war  In  1916  on  assurances  that  Britain  had 
no  material  alms.  After  the  war  was  over, 
this  same  Winston  Churchill  proudly  told  In 
his  book.  The  World  Crisis,  how  he  personally 
had  negotiated  the  secret  treaty  of  191S.  ar- 
ranging for  division  of  the  territorial  spoils. 
Thus,  at  the  very  time  of  the  no-material- 
aims  pledge,  the  siscret  territorial  division 
treaty  had  been  in  Churchill's  flics  for  a  year. 
That  is  a  sample  of  Ills  lifelong  career.  Dur- 
ing the  present  war  'he  repudiated  the  At- 
lantic Charter  pledges  which  he  made  to  in- 
volve the  United  States  on  the  side  of  Britain. 
He  repudiated  them  after  we  were  safely  In 
and  pretentions  of  high  alma  were  no  longer 
important.  Recently.  It  was  disclosed  that 
Britain's  past  with  Poland  In  1039  carried 
a  secret  understanding  that  Britain  was  not 
obligated  to  aid  Polind  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. That  means  the  pretended  grief  of  the 
British  Foreign  Oflloe  over  Poland's  frontiers 
in  1939  waa  callously  insincere. 

These  facts  are  not  trifles.  They  are  not 
mere  technicalities  cited  to  discredit  a  worthy 
achievement.  Tbty  control  our  entire  esti- 
mate of  our  position  under  the  charter. 
They  reveal  the  kind  of  men  and  the  kind  of 
politics  to  which  our  country's  future  will 
be  committed  if  the  advocates  of  the  charter 
have  their  way. 

The  program  to  halt  aggression  calls  for 
having  the  foremost  aggressor  of  this  cen- 
tury. Soviet  Russia,  decide  when  aggression 
is  to  be  resisted.  If  Britain  gets  the  upper 
hand  in  the  charter  voting  America  will 
have  to  accept  the  hazards  of  war  arising 
from  British  interests  in  countless  comers  of 
the  globe.  There  la  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence that  our  security  will  be  Improved  by 
this  proposed  commitment.  There  Is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  our  security  will  be  dimin- 
ished. We  shall  accept  war  hazards  far  ex- 
ce?dlng  any  that  we  face  independently. 

Publicity  to  stir  up  support  for  this  pre- 
posterous commitment  claims  that  our  allies 
are  the  peace-loving  nations.  But  there  are 
no  facts  in  their  records  to  suggest  that  they 
abhor  war.  Britain's  decision  to  go  to  war 
on  Germany  in  1939  was  a  policy  decision.  In 
no  sense  an  act  of  self-defense  under  the 
accepted  laws  of  nations.  The  then-pro- 
claimed issue  of  sympathy  for  Poland  later 
was  proved  fraudulent. 

The  majority  of  British  wars,  ancient  and 
modem,  have  been  for  policy  or  for  loot. 
Winston  Churchill  go  his  start  In  life  in 
such  a  war— in  Britain's  assault  upon  the 
tiny.  Independent  Dutch  republics  of  South 
Africa  a  generation  ago.  I  do  know,  In  South 
Africa  at  the  time  he  used  to  write  fine  let- 
ters stating  the  British  position,  which  X  at 
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tbAt  Umt  •lne«rel7  believed.  Toung  Church- 
Si  ghmBrl  this  •ggnwlon  in  t  series  of 
•Btlnislastlc  newspaper  M-ttcIes. 

In  1939  the  SoTlet  Union  invaded  Cblna 
and  for  mnnlhs  fought  sn  undeclared  war 
i^alnst  Chinese  forces  on  Chinese  soil.  Chi- 
nas* Oovernment  appeals  to  the  League  of 
NatlOBa  and  to  Henry  L.  Stlm&on.  then  our 
Qjcrttsrj  of  SUte.  got  an  indifferent  and 
•f«n  chilly  reception. 

Territorial  seunires  and  other  international 
offenses  by  Soviet  Russia  are  not  objected  to 
by  many  <rf  our  commentators  and  columnists 
L»ciUM  tbaaa  commentators  and  columnists 
art  la  nu—ioua  eaaea  ardent  Reds  with 
fcmmB  OoaUBUnlst  program  backgrounds. 
DIM  eoiDBmlttee  files  present  total  proof  that 
Innumerable  OWI  employees  are  supporters 
of  one  or  another  Red  activity. 

Mote  the  indi\'lduals  and  organizations  and 
iMmpapcr*  that  condone  Stalin's  territorial 
■Bgi— Ikiih  They  are  the  loudest  advocates 
of  Amertca's  subservience  to  the  proposed  San 
Itanetaco  Charter.  Under  that  Charter.  Stal- 
inist R"d  votes  can  call  our  country  to  war. 
We  may  dennitely  expect  Just  that  if  we  ac- 
cept the  Charter.  Of  course,  there  are  various 
factions  trying  to  get  us  under  the  Charter. 
But  the  loudest  ones  are  those  whose  records 
show  they  place  Soviet  interests  ahead  of 
traditional  American  interests. 

It  Is  unfair  to  the  American  people  to  force 
a  decision  on  thU  proposed  Charter  in  war- 
time Objections  to  it  Involve  criticisms  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  and  of  some  of 
otir  allies  Mr.ny  Americans  hesitate  to  ex- 
press these  criticisms  in  wartime.  So  the 
advocates  of  the  Charter,  which  purports  to 
serve  democracy,  defy  the  very  esentlal  of 
free  government  by  seeking  to  Jam  it  throvigh 
without  full,  free  disctission. 

Many  cf  the  foremost  champions  of  this 
proposed  Charter,  right  up  at  the  top  among 
our  ranking  generals  and  Government  offl- 
elals.  do  not  themselves  believe  in  its  security 
features.  That  is  proved  by  their  demand 
for  a  colossal,  peacetime  conscripted  army 
for  America,  after  this  war.  Since  the  so- 
called  aggressor  nations  will  then  be  crushed 
and  permanently  incapacitated,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  apprehensions  of  our  generals 
and  statesmen  arise  from  their  suspicions  of 
our  allies  and  fellow  Charter  members.  That 
shows  that  many  advocates  of  the  Charter 
do  not  trust  either  the  peacefulness  of  its 
members  or  trust  the  power  of  the  Charter 
to  protect  us,  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 

Thus  the  Charter  Is  not  expected  to  protect 
us.  It  is  not  expected  to  protect  the  re- 
maining smaller  nations,  apparently,  in  any 
situation  where  their  assailant  happens  to 
be  Stalin,  their  chief  threat.  Britain  and 
Prance  are  reported  to  be  making  plans  for 
tremendous  postwar  military  establishments. 
So,  obviously  they  do  not  expect  much  pro- 
tection from  the  Charter.  What.  then,  is  it 
for? 

When  so  many  of  the  main  advocates  of 
the  proposed  Charter  show  they  have  no 
faith  in  it.  distrust  of  it  is  not  strange  In 
the  rest  of  us.  But  if  the  protection  It  offers 
la  nil.  even  In  the  eyes  of  its  advocates,  the 
menace  it  offers  is  grave.  It  invites  lu  to 
take  on  the  war  hazards  of  the  two  most 
warlike  nations  in  the  world — Britain  and 
Soviet  Russia.  An  evil  so  heinous  can  be 
publicly  proposed  only  because  our  country 
has  suffered  a  total  moral  debacle — a  total 
obliteration  of  all  normal  moral  sensibilities 
and  moral  perspective. 

The  Chaxkman.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr. 
Mote. 

Is  Mr.  Norman  Thomas  here? 

This  Is  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  gentlemen. 
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the  San  Francisco  Conference  creating  an 
International  security  organization  must  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
for  ratification  and  approval  before  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  law  of  our  land;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  usual  and  customary  for 
legislative  proposals  pending  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  considered  first  in  com- 
mittee before  they  are  debated  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and 

"Whereas  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
document  will.  In  all  probability,  be  referred 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  for  investigation  and  consideration 
and  report:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  ty  the  Catholic  Mothers  and 
Daughters  of  America  in  regular  meeting 
assembled  this  25th  day  of  June  1945  at  the 
Hotel  La  Salle  in  Chicago,  III.: 

"1.  That  we  call  upon  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  hold  an  unlimited  public  hearing  on  said 
San  Francisco  Conference  document  at  which 
every  American  citizen  desiring  to  be  heard 
Shciild  be  heard; 

"2.  That  we  call  upon  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  arrange  for  Nation-wide  radio  coverage  for 
said  hearing; 

"3.  Tnat  we  call  upon  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  limit  the  pi-cponents  and  opponents  of 
said  San  Ftancisco  document  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
alone: 

"4.  That  we  call  upon  the  United  States 
Senate  In  Its  consideration  of  and  debate  on 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  document  to 
arrange  for  Nation-wide  radio  coverage  for 
said  debate:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  call  the  attention  of 
our  United  States  Senators  to  the  fact  that 
we  and  they  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
alone,  and  not  world  citizens:  that  they  are 
servants  of  the  American  people  alone  and 
that  the  San  Francisco  Conference  must  be 
accepted  or  rejected  on  the  grounds — 

"1.  That  on  the  whole  it  benefits  or  In- 
jures the  American  people  directly  in  its 
operation  and  not  indirectly  and  as  a  result 
of  some  general  world  good  or  evil;  and 

"2.  That  In  principle  and  in  operation  It 
follows  or  repudiates  our  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Catholic  Mothers  and 
Daughters  of  America." 

Inasmuch  as  Bret  ton  Woods  Is  not  a  sepa- 
rate thing  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  that  it  is 
part  of  the  latest  superstate  that  Is  to  be 
erected,  therefore,  honorable  gentlemen,  we 
wish  to  record  with  you  another  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  by  our  organization, 
as  follows  [reading): 

"Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  the 
United  States  Senate  legislation  known  as 
the  Bretton  Woods  proposals;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  are 
part  of  a  general  scheme  to  tie  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  their  wealth  into  an 
imperialistic  world-governing  organization 
outlined  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
now  being  considered  in  the  God-ignoring 
San  Francisco  Conference;  and 

"Whereas  the  main  nations  Involved  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  proposals,  other  than  the 
United  States,  have  records  of  debt  default- 
ing and  broken  promises,  which  In  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business  dealing  would  deprive 
them  of  any  consideration  in  applications 
for  loans  or  the  extension  of  credit;  and 

"Whereas  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals.  In- 
stead of  secvu-ing  'the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,'  as  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
actually  enslaves  our  people  to  Old  World 
imperialism  from  which  oiu-  Declaration  of 
Independence  recorded  our  freedom:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
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"Resolved  by  the  Catholic  MoViera  and 
Daughters  of  America — 

"1.  That  we  denounce  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposals  as  being  not  only  un-American, 
but  anti- American; 

"2.  That  we  denounce  the  Bretton  Woods 
proposals  as  being  an  immoral  waste  of  the 
wealth  and  the  earnlnf^  of  the  American 
people; 

"3.  That  we  denounce  the  proposers  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  propo6a;s  as  being,  in  our 
opinion,  enemies  of  our  Republic  and  advo- 
cates of  America  last; 

"4.  That  we  call  upon  all  God-loving  peo- 
ple Interested  In  the  preservation  of  the  only 
God -based  government  In  the  world  and  In- 
terested in  the  preservation  and  use  of  our 
wealth  and  earnings  of  our  people  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people  flist,  to  demand  that 
their  representatives  in  the  United  States 
Senate  defeat  igncmainloiisly  and  deservedly 
those  Infamous  Bretton  Woods  proposals." 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  deep  rooted  In 
experience  that  still  continues  to  manifest 
Its  superiority,  we  of  oui*  organization  feel 
that  we  have  something  line  and  something 
wholesome  to  paas  on  tJ  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  we  do  mean  "ohsa  on"  to  it,  and 
not  press  on  to  it— otir  Airerlcan  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  most  splendid  docu- 
ment ever  conceived  by  minds  of  men,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  an 
instrument  of  govemmect  by  laws  rather 
than  by  men. 

We  beg  of  you.  gentlemen,  to  stand  by  your 
oaths  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  perpetuate 
our  form  of  government  In  our  country  and 
to  aid  and  abet  for  our  good  example  the 
possibility  that  this  same  form  of  govern- 
ment will  be  freely  chosen  by  free  peoples  all 
over  the  world. 

Let  us  consider  the  great  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  he  said: 

"Continue  to  execute  all  the  expressed  pro- 
visions of  our  national  federalized  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union  will  endure  forever.  It 
being  ImpossiUe  to  destroy  it  except  by  some 
action  not  provided  for  in  the  Instrument 
itself.'* 

That  is  Abraham  Lincoln.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  We  warned  the  audience 
two  or  three  times  that  they  are  not  supposed 
to  show  approval  or  disapproval  of  a  witness' 
testimony.  I  hope  you  will  observe  that 
admonition  in  the  future. 

We  thank  you,  Mrs.  CaSeratta,  for  yotir 
statement. 


Testimony  of  Mrs.  Elise  French  Johnston 
on  the  United  Nations  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  d).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  cor- 
rected testimony  of  Mrs.  Elise  French 
Johnston,  of  New  York  City,  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions during  its  consideration  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Johnston,  please  give 
yoiir  name,  residence,  and  whom  you  repre- 
sent, for  the  record. 


Mrs.  Johnston.  My    name    Is    Mrs.    Elise 

French  Johnston.  My  residence  Is  60  East 
Sixty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City.  I  am 
here  as  a  representative  of  the  public  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  free-born  American 
cltiaen  exercising  my  right  of  appeal  and 
protest,  whlls  we  still  have  our  sovereign 
rights  as  protected  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Constitution. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Now,  I  am  here 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  order. 

Mrs,  Johnston.  This  is  not  a  laughing 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman.      I  am  here 

The  Chairman.  That  is  why  I  am  trying 
to  get  order  and  attention  for  youv. 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Exactly.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy. 

The  Chairman.  Be  sure  you  use  the  ampli- 
fier; some  of  u&  are  a  little  deaf. 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Surely.  This  room  with 
Its  marble  walls,  has  it  also  maible  ears? 

If  anyone  in  the  back  of  the  room,  Mr. 
Chairman,  cannot  hear  me.  will  ycu  ask  them 
to  raise  their  hands  so  that  the  Instrument 
may  be  adjusted?  It  has  worked  very  badly 
for  the  audience  for  the  last  2  days. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  consulted  the  expert, 
and  he  assures  me  it  is  In  good  order. 

Mrs.  Johnston.  The  audience  are  having  a 
very  tough  time  back  there. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  We  shall  do  the 
best  we  can  If  you  will  place  the  instru- 
ment close  to  you  and  speak  Into  it,  you 
should  be  heard. 

Mrs.  Johnston.  All  right.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  tried  it,  so  I  want  the  audience  to 
check  me. 

I  am  here  because  after  studying  the  Char- 
ter carefully  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not 
only  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  but  is  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  many  respects.  My  reasons  for 
thinking  so  have  been  augmented  by  the 
sources  of  pressure  which  are  being  exerted 
to  urge  its  passage.  Groups  and  individuals 
who  for  many  years  have  shown  by  their  de- 
liberate actions  that  they  are  unfriendly  to 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  are 
the  present  groups  who  are  most  eager  to  see 
us  adopt  this  Charter.  For  that  reason,  I 
am  suspicious  of  their  motives,  and  I  suggest 
you  check  the  record.,  of  these  organizations 
in  the  files  of  the  FBI,  the  United  States 
Military  Intelligence  and  the  Dies  committee. 

I  question  the  constitutionality  of  this 
Charter  becatise  of  the  following  passages  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  read 
these  sections  of  the  Constitution  by  article 
and  clause  only,  and  at  the  end  of  my  mo- 
ments with  you  I  expect  some  member  of 
this  committee  of  Senators  to  have  looked 
them  up  In  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and 
to  give  me  a  positive  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  have  convened  to 
hear  you.  You  cannot  compel  Senators  to 
answer  questions  unless  they  want  to.  So 
you  go  ahead. 

Mrs.  Johnston.  All  right.  These  are  the 
matters  in  the  Constitution  itself  which  I 
think  should  be  clarified  for  the  American 
public,  because  to  be  asked  to  sign  some- 
thing which  is  unconstitutional  is  not  fair 
without  a  very  frank  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
So  far,  the  legality  of  the  charter  as  being 
St  Issue  with  our  own  laws  has  not  been 
frankly  discussed. 

The  oath  of  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  contained  In  article  II,  sec- 
tion 1,  paragraph  8.  I  do  not  see  how,  under 
that  oath,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
can  delegate  a  representative  to  the  world 
conference,  because  the  Constitution  only 
permits  the  election  of  officers;  It  does  not 
permit  the  delegation  of  officers  who  wiU 
carry  executive  powers. 

Now,  another  thing:  We  are  to  be  obligated 
by  the  Assembly,  In  the  Charter,  to  pay  un- 


known sums  for  unspecified  purposes,  which 
will  not  be.  according  to  the  charter  itself, 
publicly  accounted  for.  How  does  that 
square  with  the  obligation  to  publish  re- 
ports of  accounts  and  receipts  of  public 
moneys,  as  expressed  In  article  I  section  B, 
clause  7  of  the  Constitution?  We  are  all  feel- 
ing the  pinch  of  our  pocketbooks.  and  we  are 
very  much  interested  in  the  vacucneis  of  that 
part  of  the  Charter. 

Now,  again.  In  article  I,  section  8.  clause 
11  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and 
under  the  Defense  Act  of  1920.  which  per- 
tains to  the  raising  of  armed  forces,  we  are 
required  to  appropriate  moneys  for  that  pur- 
pose each  year.  Then,  how  can  you  commit 
us  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  and  com- 
mit indeflinite  numbers  of  men  and  indefi- 
nite sums  of  money  to  helping  armed  forces 
of  the  world  government?  Is  that  or  is  that 
not  constitutional? 

Again,  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  to 
you,  gentlemen.  Woiild  I.  in  my  own  mind 
feeling  this  entire  Charter  to  l>e  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution — if  I  neglected  my 
duty  to  protest  and  appeal  to  you  elected 
representatives  of  the  Constitution,  would 
I  not  myself  be  guilty  of  misprision  and  of 
treason?  I  am  here  to  take  my  own  patriotic 
stand  and  to  remind  you  of  what  we  expect 
you  to  do. 

Now.  the  power  to  establish  tribunals  in- 
ferior to  the  Supreme  Court  is  clearly  set 
forth  In  article  I,  section  8.  clause  9;  but  I 
can  find  no  place  Irf  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  permits  the  Congrees  to 
establish  tribunals  or  to  submit  the  people 
to  tribunals  superior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  given 
to  Congress  in  section  8,  artlc'.e  I,  clause  3. 
But.  gentlemen,  where  is  the  power  given  to 
delegate  the  trade,  the  commerce,  and  the 
finance  of  this  country  to  an  unknown,  un- 
predictable group  of  men? 

I  just  want  these  constitutional  matters 
discufsed  and  clarified  for  the  American 
public. 

The  power  to  regulate  the  currency  Is 
clearly  expressed  in  article  L  section  8.  clause 
5.  That  power  Is  given  to  the  Congress.  I  do 
not  see  tha.t  the  power  to  delegate  that  power 
Is  given  to  Congress. 

Again,  as  regards  this  world  police,  in  ar- 
ticle n,  section  2  of  the  Constitution.  It  is 
clearly  stated  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  How  are  we  going  to  work  that  into 
this  world  police  as  outlined  in  the  Charter? 

Again,  I  would  remind  you  that  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  clearly  states  that 
treaties — and  some  people  call  this  charter 
a  treaty — must  obey  the  laws  of  the  land. 
In  other  words,  you  yourselves  by  your  own 
action  cannot  commit  the  people  of  this 
country  to  a  program  which  in  itself  is  un- 
constitutional. You  may  repudiate  your- 
selves, but  you  cannot  repudiate  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now,  in  fairness  to  yourselves.  I  realize 
that  this  country  is  in  the  grip  of  a  gigantic 
conspiracy,  that  it  has  been  well  financed, 
and  tliat  you  men  are  in  a  very  uncom- 
fortable spot,  and  I  think  that  that  is  why 
you  are  trying  to  railroad  this  thing  through. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  we 
showed  no  disposition  to  railroad  it  through 
when  we  let  you  acpear  here  to  testify. 

Mrs  Johnston.  It  was  announced  in  the 
newspapers  that  there  was  no  opposition  to 
this  Charter.    I  have  here  a  copy 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  rather  un- 
gracious of  you.  after  we  have  given  ycu 
the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  place  all 
you  want  in  the  record,  to  charge  the  com- 
mittee with  railroading  the  matter  through. 
We  are  not  railroading  It;  we  are  trying  to 
give  it  consideration.  So  will  you  not  kindly 
confine  yourself  to  the  merits  of  the  matter 
and  not  to  reflections  on  the  committee? 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Certainly;  I  stand  cor- 
rected.   But   I    insist    that   the    expression 
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**TmllitMkdlng"  has  been  applied  by  many  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but 
I  ttiink  the  speed  U  too  great.  The  Connally 
tmittttkm.  the  Pulbright  resolution.  th« 
Ifitliiiii  resolution,  the  plank  m  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  and  the  plank  In  the  Re- 
imMfrwrn  platform  all  have  specified  that 
MMtfnMo&al  processes  would  be  used. 

I  laalM  tlukt  tf  tbe  matter  of  bow  much 
•loobol  w  ectOd  haT«   in   a  glass  of   beer 
to    be   submitted    In    the    form    of    an 

indment.  certainly  If  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion of  the  legality  of  this  Charter  or  Its 
lack  of  having  constitutional  status,  then 
that  must  be  submitted  by  amendment. 
Otherwise  how  can  the  decent,  law-abiding 
cltizecB  of  this  country  feel  bound  by  ycur 
unfionstitutional  acu? 

Omtlemen.  I  thank  you. 

The  CH.^ntMAM  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mrs.  Johnston.  You  have  several  minutes 
yet. 

Mrs.  JoBmroN.  That  is  fine. 

The  Churmah.  We  do  not  want  to  rail- 
road  you   through. 

Mrs.  JoKNarroN.  I  should  very  much  like  to 
continue 

The  CHAniM.\N.  If  you  are  finished,  of 
course.  It  is  all  right. 

Mrs.  JOHN9TOM.  No;  I  should  like  to  make 
a  very  tangible  suggestion  for  peace,  since 
we  ar«  toM  we  are  very  concerned  about 
Wars  will  be  fought,  gentlemen,  as 
as  wars  are  profitable.  In  the  last  200 
ysars.  wars  have  proved  profitable  to  three 
groups:  The  politicians,  the  International 
bankers,  and  the  ammunition  makers.  As 
far  as  we  can  see.  this  Charter  is  a  very 
ingenious  Instrument  for  solidifying  these 
special  Interests,  who  will  then  havewall  the 
power  to  make  all  the  war  they  want  to  when- 
ever they  want  to. 

That  IS  why  the  mothers  of  this  country 
are  bitter.  We  object  to  the  fact  that  when 
yotj  gentlemen  undertake  to  sign  the  Charter. 
yoa  sign  a  blank  check  with  our  names  on 
It.  because  the  Charter  Itself  offers  no  lim- 
itation as  to  future  changes  or  amendments 
nor  to  the  amount  of  money  that  we  would 
have  to  pay  to  support  It. 

Is  my  time  up? 

The  Chairman.  No:  not  quite.  Do  you 
want  to  go  on"* 

Mrs  Johnston  All  right.  There  Is  some- 
thing else  that  is  bothering  me.  There  was 
an  awful  hullabaloo  a  few  years  ago  about 
providing  pensions  for  Congressmen.  In  the 
Charter 

The  CHAtsMAN  I  do  no*  think  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  this. 

Mrs  Johnston  Yes;  it  has.  because  In  the 
charter,  In  the  world  court,  they  very  care- 
fully give  themselves  pensions  and  retire- 
ment fee?.  Do  you  think  that  is  going  to  be 
popular  with  the  American  people?  We  do 
not  like  it  for  our  own  Congressmen.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  since  we  are  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world  today,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  the  ma)or  part  of  the  bill. 

There  Is  another  thing  In  the  Charter  which 
I  think  IS  difficult  to  understand.  We  are 
told  that  the  charter  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any  nation.  Yet  we 
know  the  charter  confers  the  power  of  In- 
Testlgatlon  of  all  affairs,  whether  social,  eco- 
nomic, or.  I  think  the  other  word  Is.  cultviral. 
What  human  activity  could  not  be  Included 
under  thoee  terms?  I  object  to  selling  out 
cur  blrthrli:ht  as  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  I 
certainly  object  to  selling  out  ouv  heritage 
to  this  mess  of  verbiage.  It  is  the  ambiguous 
wording  of  the  Charter  and  its  vagueness 
which  infuriate  the  American  people. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  reason  why  many 
people  are  not  writing  in  to  yuu  about  this 
la  that  they  are  so  disgusted  with  it.  They 
feel  their  letters  are  Ignored,  even  as  my 
telegram  to  the  President  was  not  given  the 
courtesy  of  a  form  letter. 

The  charter  Is  not  well  expressed.  It  Is 
too  vague,  loo  ambiguous,  and  loo  unsatis- 


Please 


altcrci  itlon 


factory  to  be  given 
think  a  charter  may  be 
but   I    refuse   to   accef  t 
Instrument  for  peace, 
chaos  In  the  world  an 

The  Chaoucan.  Are 

Senator  TrrNNXix.  I 
lady  a  question.  Mr. 

Tlie  Chaixuan 

Senator  Tunnill, 
to  this  war  being  profi 

Mrs.  Johnston.  I 
Itable  to  bankers. 

Senator  TrNNnx. 
Are  the  Interest  rates 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Wel 
Mr.  Stettinius  Is  with 
Is  so  happy  about  th( 

The  Chairman 
In  your  remarks.     Mr 
of  the  committee.  Just 
there  will  be  no 

Mrs.  Johnston.  Wel 
ords  of  the  bankers  foi 
bear  out  my  statemeni 
that  the  Napoleonic 
England  by  the  Houa^ 
were   financed   In 
Rothschild  in  France; 
Austria    by    the 
Austria. 

All  wars.  Including 
War.  which  was  financed 
been   financed   by 
years. 

Senator  Tunneix 
have   an    immense 
cannot  even  be  loanAl 
loans  cannot  be  made 
want  that  situation? 

Mrs.  Johnston.  I 
want  it,  becaiise  I  a 
banker.     But  I  am 
they  have  found 

Senator    TtrNNSix 


seillous  consideration.    I 
written  In  the  future, 
this   charter   as   an 
)ecau8e  It  will  lead  to 
in  our  own  country, 
tfcere  any  questions? 
ihould  like  to  ask  the 
C  iairman. 
Seni  tor  Tunnell. 

^^at  la  your  theory  as 

able  to  bankers? 
tl^lQlt  all  wars  are  prof- 


\fhy  do  you  think  so? 
too  high? 

I  think  the  fact  that 
us  today  and  that  he 

whole  thing 

do  not  be  personal 
Stettinius  is  a  guest 
as  you  are.    We  trust 

between  you. 

I  think  that  the  rec- 

the  last  200  years  will 

I  would  remind  you 

^  rars  were  financed  in 

of  Rothschild:   they 

by   the   House   of 

they  were  financed  in 

of    Rothschild    of 


Praiice 
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the 


either,  but  you  are 
opinions. 

Mrs.    Johnston.  No 
about  my  opinions. 
I  think  that  If  you 
you  will  find  that 
the  present  time  are 
International  bankers 

The  Chaixman    Are 
tlons? 

You   are  excused 
you  very  much  for  you  • 
mlttee  Is  appreciative 
injunction  not  to  ra 
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at  this  time?     The 

Why  do  the  bankers 
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not  know  why  they 

not  an  International 

afcrare  of  the  fact  that 


'  Tou    are    not    a    man. 
t  >lling  us  about  men's 


I    am    telling    you 

lliat  is  my  opinion,  and 

look  into  the  record 

bank  statements  at 

quite  favorable  to  the 


there  any  other  ques- 

l^rs.  Johnston.    Thank 

testimony.   The  "om- 

We  will  observe  your 

il#oad  this  matter  at  all. 


Son 
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HON.  WAYf  E  L.  MORSE 

or   OII»GON 


FHE  UNITED  STATES 

(legislative  day  of 
9>.  1945 


Jtly 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi.  President,  not  all 
my  constituents  tnd  themselves  in 
complete  agreement  with  all  my  views 


on     international 
those  who  do   not 
agreement,    howeve^ 


matters.    Many    of 

find   themselves   in 

are    among    my 


closest  friends,  and  [  was  greatly  moved 
recently  by  an  editorial  which  was 
printed  in  the  Sher*ian  County  Journal 


by  a  great  editor  in 


French,  who  has  be  ?n  carrying  on  with 
me  a  very  interesi  ing  correspondence 
as  to  the  degree  in  Ahich  we  may  differ 
on  some  of  these  inti  irnational  questions. 


our  State,  Mr.  Giles 


He  Is  a  great  citizen  of  our  State,  one 
of  those  who  lost  a  son  In  this  war. 

On  June  1,  1945,  he  published  an  edi- 
torial in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his 
dead  son.  It  is  a  moving  editorial,  a 
clear  crystal  presentation  of  his  point 
of  view.  I  was  so  moved  by  it  that  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  have  the  honor 
of  having  it  incorporated  in  the  Record. 
because  I  think  it  is  such  a  fine  piece 
of  writing  that  it  ought  to  go  into  per- 
manent archives.  Hence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  great  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Fiom  the  Sherman  County  Journal,  More, 
Oreg.,  of  June  1,  1945 i 

DEAR  SON 

Mat  30.  1945. 

Dear  Son:  This  Is  Memorial  Day.  It  has 
been  3  months  and  3  days  since  you  got  that 
bit  of  shrapnel  In  your  chest  over  there  In 
Holland  and  died  for  your  country. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  since  then 
and  I  know  with  your  Interest  In  public 
affairs  you  would  like  to  know  of  them  al- 
though they  mean  nothing  to  you  now  .  The 
big  push  that  started  a  day  or  two  before  you 
died  was  successful  and  Germany  gave  up 
early  in  May,  but  not  until  her  armies  and 
Berlin  had  been  taken  by  Joe's  men. 

Had  you  gone  on  Into  Germany  you  would 
have  seen  some  very  shocking  things,  or  so 
we  are  told.  The  Germans  had  treated  those 
who  disagreed  with  them  very  badly,  starving 
them  and  overworking  them. 

We  are  hearing  much  about  It  because  It 
makes  good  copy — and  exciting  pictures — 
and  because  It  fits  well  Into  the  general  pic- 
ture that  Is  painted  for  us.  It  strengthens 
the  propaganda  that  we  were  fighting  to  end 
all  such  cruelty,  or,  at  least,  the  regime  that 
did  It. 

I  know  that  If  you  and  Carl — who  was 
killed  10  days  after  you  were — had  felt  that 
you  were  fighting  to  end  all  governments 
that  practiced  cruelty,  you  would  have  had 
but  momentary  regret  at  the  fatal  results  to 
you. 

But  you  didn't  feel  that  way.  You  had 
read  too  much  history  and  knew  that  wars 
decide  nothing  except  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die.  No  Ideology  was  ever  destroyed 
by  a  war.  but  many  have  been  strengthened 
thereby.  You  wouldn't  have  fought  to  make 
the  Germans  or  anyone  else  accept  our  Ideal 
of  democracy,  for  you  were  too  liberal  for 
that. 

I  remember  you  saying  that  the  young 
men  you  were  going  to  fight  against  were 
probably  about  the  same  as  you  were  In 
that  they  hoped  they  would  come  out  of 
It  alive  and  be  able  to  go  on  living  at  some 
peaceful  pursuit,  raising  a  family,  and  mak- 
ing a  place  for  them  in  the  world.  There 
was  no  hate  In  you.  Maybe  there  was  no 
hate  In  the  fellow  that  shot  you. 

Had  you  believed  all  the  Idealistic  propa- 
ganda of  the  wartime  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Russians  were  march- 
ing German  prisoners  back  to  the  Ukraine 
to  rebuild  that  destroyed  country.  For  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  life  for  Justice  and 
freedom  and  democracy  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  that  wotild  have  come  as  a 
shock.  We  of  the  democratic  nations  are 
doing  a  fine  Job  of  not  letting  our  left  hand 
know  what  otir  right  Is  doing. 

The  man  who  sent  you  to  war  Is  dead  too. 
His  end  came  about  a  month  before  Ger- 
many's did.  There  is  a  conference  being  held 
at  San  Francisco  to  make  up  a  plan  for  world 
order  but  no  one  has  a  lot  of  confidence  In 
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it.  Most  people  you  meet  think  there  will 
be  another  war  In  20  or  25  years,  and  that 
any  kind  f  order,  good  or  bad,  would  last 
until  a  new  crop  of  people  grew  up — and 
no  longer.    You  see,  we  are  pretty  pessimistic. 

The  hills  are  green  now  although  the  spring 
has  been  cold  and  backward,  the  cattle  are 
fat  and  sleek,  and  the  grain  is  (,'rowing  well 
since  we  had*  big  rains  the  first  of  the  month. 
There  will  be  a  good  crop  and  big  money 
again  for  the  farmers.  Everybody  Is  doing 
well  with  tbe  wages  high  and  profits  big  be- 
cause of  the  war. 

This  Is  your  first  Memorial  Day  as  a  me- 
morlalee  Instead  of  a  memorialor.  We  had 
a  program  on  the  courthouse  lawn  and  dedi- 
cated an  honor  roll  with  the  names  of  all 
you  boys  on  It.  Those  of  you  who  have  died 
have  a  place  under  a  gold  star.  There  will 
be  many  words  said  about  you  on  future 
Memorial  Days.  I  do  hope,  and  I  know  you 
do.  that  something  will  have  come  from  ycur 
death.  I  know  3rcu  didn't  expect  It  and 
neither  do  I.  But  you  are  never  going  to 
have  to  worry  about  It. 

Ycur  grave  over  there  In  the  low  hills  of 
Holland  seems  pretty  far  away,  son,  espe- 
cially on  this  day,  and  your  mother  and  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  stand  beside  it  a 
few  moments  and  think  about  ycu. 

The  high  hopes  we  had  that  you  hod  so 
far  Justified  are  there  with  ycu  In  foreign 
soil.  The  little  men  who  yapped  about  the 
necessity  for  the  war  are  quieter  now  as 
they  contemplate  the  pictures  of  our  over- 
seas graveyerds;  the  swaggering  ones  who 
glorify  war  will  soon  be  In  eclipse.  What 
will  persist  forever  and  ever  is  tbe  quiet- 
ness, the  silence  of  your  brave  young  voices. 
What  ycu  cou'd  have  done  In  the  world  will 
go  undone,  and  the  world  has  lost  that.  It 
has  had  another  lesson  on  might,  on  the 
value  of  power. 

The  town  is  just  the  same.  We,  and  the 
neighbors  go  about  our  taf^ko  as  before.  There 
Is  nothing  else  to  do.  We  stay  in  our  habits 
of  work  and  play.  Our  pleasures  that  the 
European  war  is  over  comes  from  the  relief 
that  no  mere  will  be  shot,  not  from  the 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  new  world  to 
live  In 

The  simple  things  are  what  Interest  us: 
Life  and  death,  food  and  shelter,  hopes  and 
fears.  The  wranglings  of  nations  bring  us 
misery  more  often  than  Jcy. 

We'll  be  lememberlng  you,  son.  And  every 
day  we  can  see  ycu  swing  up  the  walk  toward 
borne  In  that  long-legged  stride  you  had. 
And  your  whistle  sounds  above  the  rattle 
of  the  Job  press  when  there  la  a  moment 
of  calm  in  the  office. 

Bo  long,  son. 

Dao. 


Complete  Victory  and  Lastin;  and  Just 
Peace— What  Have  the  United  States 
Put  Into  the  War— Shoold  Not  Russia 
Help? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  July  20. 1945 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  action  of  your- 
self and  the  House  in  granting  to  me 
by  unanimcus  consent  time  to  discuss 
certain  matters  in  the  record  that  are 
apparently  of  great  interest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  and  to  many  persons 


throughout  the  Nation.  During  the 
last  2  or  3  weeks  I  have  received  a 
great  many  letters  from  people  of  my 
district  and  some  outside  the  district 
desiring  information  about  certain  mat- 
ters. They  want  to  know  what  our  na- 
tional debt  is,  what  amoimt  of  Federal 
taxes  are  paid  annuallj ,  the  amount  that 
we  have  provided  in  the  way  of  lend- 
lease  to  the  Allied  Nations,  what  per- 
centage of  the  troops  did  our  country 
furnish  for  the  drive  on  the  western 
front  and  what  contribution  in  the  way 
of  manpower,  equipment,  and  so  forth, 
is  our  country  furnishing  in  the  Pacific 
war:  w^hat.  if  anything  in  this  war,  has 
Russia  done  against  Japan  and  is  Rus- 
sia likely  to  enter  the  war  against  Japan; 
how  many  soldiers  and  sailors  do  we 
plan  to  use  in  the  Japanese  war  in  the 
Pacific,  and  how  long  will  tliat  war  likely 
continue:  what  has  this  country  done 
under  UNRRA;  that  is,  relief  for  foreign 
countries:  what  demands  are  being  made 
on  the  United  States  for  leans,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  postwar  period,  and  what 
commitments,  if  any,  has  our  coimtry 
made.  • 

I  have  made  from  time  to  time  in- 
vestigations of  the  questions  propounded, 
and  I  am  taking  this  time  to  submit  for 
the  t>enefit  of  my  constituents  in  the  first 
instance  and  for  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested throughout  the  country  some 
observations  on  these  matters  as  I  see 
and  find  them.  The  gross  national  debt 
is  more  than  $260.0CO.OOO.COO.  This  does 
not  include  any  contracts  and  other  ob- 
ligations in  which  our  country  has  en- 
tered but  which  have  not  been  completed 
and  the  money  has  not  l)een  paid.  All 
of  these  obligations  will  likely  increase 
our  national  debt  to  $300  COO.OGO.OCO.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  our  national  debt  and 
obligations  will  go  considerably  beyond 
three  hundred  billion  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1945.  was  more  than 
$50  (K)O.00O.DOO,  and  if  the  war  continues 
against  Japan  into  1946  the  deficit  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  will 
be  approximately  $50,000,000,000. 

There  was  collected  from  the  American 
people  in  Federal  taxes  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1945,  more  than  $45,000,- 
OCO.GOO.  A.s  our  anual  Income  will  be  less 
during  this  fiscal  year,  the  Federal  rev- 
enues may  not  exceed  $42,000,000,000. 

Congress  has  already  voted  more  than 
$65.COO.G00.0OO  for  lend-lease.  When 
this  matter  was  first  up  for  considera- 
tion in  1941  and  this  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  administration.  It  was  urged  that 
lend-lease  In  no  event  would  exceed  $7,- 
OOO.OCO.OOO.  All  of  this  money  has  not  yet 
been  spent.  The  British  Empire  has  re- 
ceived approximately  $30,000,000,000  in 
lend-lease:  Russia  has  received  be- 
tween twelve  billion  and  fifteen  billion 
dollars.  Billions  of  pounds  of  meat,  lard 
and  other  fats,  flour,  bread,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  other  foods  have  been  sent  to 
our  allies,  and  all  the  countries  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  except  Argen- 
tina, have  received  large  sums  of  lend- 
lease,  and  so  has  China.  Millions  of 
shoes,  clothing,  blankets,  boots,  and  so 
forth,  have  gone  to  our  allies.  Only  a 
few  of  the  countries  that  have  received 
lend-lease  have  engaged  in  actual  com- 
bat with  the  enemy. 


It  is  claimed  that  about  $6  030,000,000 
has  gone  to  Central  and  South  America 
for  lend-lease,  but  no  country  has  sent 
any  arms  or  armaments  to  fight  except  a 
small  contingent  from  Brazil.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  bought  at  handsome 
prices  the  products  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Great  Britain  and  some  other 
countries  continue  to  receive  lend-lease. 
Russia,  since  the  war  ended  in  Europe, 
has  been  allotted  an  additional  $1,000,- 
000,000,  although  there  has  not  been  a 
word  or  act  indicating  her  purpose  to 
aid  us  in  the  war  with  Japan. 

In  my  o]Mnion.  none  of  these  lend- 
lease  commitments  should  have  been 
made  and  this  recent  commitment  to 
Russia  and  some  other  countries  should 
not  have  been  made  except  that  they 
agree  to  cooperate  with  us  in  winning 
the  Japanese  war  and  aid  in  bringing 
about  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and  co- 
operate with  us  in  creating  an  organi- 
zation to  prevent  future  wars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  lend-lease  Russia  is  insisting 
and  we  are  advised  that  our  adminis- 
tretion  has  promised  to  grant  to  Ru.ssia 
$^  000.000  OCO  under  the  so-called  Im- 
port-Export Bank,  and  although  Russia 
agreed  as  one  of  the  44  nations  to  con- 
tribute to  the  $2,000,000,000  relief  fund 
for  people  in  the  occupied  countries,  she 
has  not  made  good  any  part  of  her 
pledge,  but  is  now  insisting  that  she  be 
granted  $700,000  COO  of  the  $2  000  000  000 
constituting  this  fund.  I  might  sav  that 
44  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
pledged  themselves  to  pay  certain 
amounts  to  this  $2  000  000  000  relief 
fund.  Under  that  act  the  administra- 
tion pledged  that  the  United  States 
would  put  up  $1,359,000,000  of  that  fund. 
In  other  words,  we  put  up  68%  percent 
of  this  amount.  Forty-three  other  na- 
tions signed  the  same  agreement  and 
pledged  that  :hey  would  supply  the  other 
$650,000,000.  According  to  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  UNRRA— the  relief  organi- 
zation headed  by  ex -Governor  Lehman, 
of  New  York — the  following  nations  have 
come  in  and  made  contributions: 

These  are  Costa  Rica,  Iceland.  New 
Zealand.  Panama,  Canada,  Brazil,  Aus- 
tralia, United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Thirty-five  other  nations  have 
now  failed  for  more  than  a  year  to  moke 
any  contribution  or  redeem  their  pledges. 
The  United  States,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  paid  in  72  percent  of  all  the  money 
that  has  been  available  for  relief.  This 
relief  organization  gives  some  evidence  of 
why  there  is  a  shortage  of  lard  and  other 
fats  in  this  country.  We  gave  to  this  re- 
lief group  56.635.000  pounds  of  lard,  9,- 
280,000  pounds  of  soybeans  for  oil:  1,- 
235,000  pounds  oleomargarine,  928,834 
pounds  soybean  salad  oil;  8,351,800 
pounds  of  soap.  Of  course,  there  were 
other  items  making  up  the  more  than 
$800,000,000  that  we  have  contributed  to 
this  relief  program.  Our  Government 
has  agreed  since  the  war  ceased  in  Eu- 
rope to  furnish  to  Russia  this  year 
40,000.000  pounds  of  butter  and  an  addi- 
tional Sl.OOO.OCO.OOO  under  lend-lease. 

Russia  has  gone  through  this  war  with- 
out creating  a  national  debt  to  amount 
to  anything.  Yet  our  Government  and 
the  American  people  in  one  way  or  an- 
other have  contributed  to  Russia  as  much 
as  $15,000,OCO,OCO  in  lend-lease  and  la 
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scores  of  ether  ways  of  relief  that  had 
^^-been  sent  to  Russia.  She  has  not  con- 
tributed one  dollar  to  this  relief  fund, 
yet  she  is  now  insisting  that  we  give  her 
$700,000,000  out  of  this  fund.  Of  course, 
she  and  the  other  34  nations  are  failing 
to  make  any  contribution.  The  most  of 
this  $700,000,000  will  have  been  paid  by 
American  taxpayers,  and  our  country 
with  a  national  debt  and  national  obli- 
tation-s  approaching  $300,000  000.000.  I 
cannot  approve  of  this  action.  The 
American  taxpayers  and  the  American 
consumers  are  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. 

Our  armies  in  Europe  have  been  grant- 
ing supplies  to  the  people  of  Italy  that 
Joined  with  Hitler  and  others  to  destroy 
our  country  as  well  as  every  other  free 
country.  The  other  day.  through  some 
arrangement.  Italy  declared  war  on 
Japan  and  we  promptly  agreed  to  furnish 
her  $100,000,000  in  relief  supplies,  and 
when  the  election  was  on  last  year  and 
the  administration  was  trying  to  make 
friends  with  the  Italian  people  in  this 
country,  we  gave  to  the  Italians  approxi- 
mately $100,000,000  in  supplies.  It  seems 
that  foreign  countries  can  get  most  any- 
thing they  want  from  our  Government. 
While  Italy  declared  war  on  Japan,  it 
does  not  mean  anything  because  she  has 
not  and  will  not  contribute  to  the  fight- 
ing in  the  Pacific.  We  have  done  much 
to  aid  her  since  she  was  knocked  out  of 
the  war.  Lend-lease  was  authorized  by 
Congress  to  provide  aid  to  nations  that 
were  and  would  help  us  to  win  this  war, 
but  about  a  score  of  nations  have  been 
receiving  lend-lease  and  relief  and  con- 
tributed little  or  nothing  toward  our  war 
effort. 

0>YI     73     PEBCCNT    OP    ItANPOWEH    ON    WTSTTIN 
rKONT  OKIVS 

Secretary  of  War  Stimson  in  his  report 
recently  stated   that  the  United  States 
furnished  over  75  percent  of  the  men  for 
the  drive  on   the   western   front.     Our 
administration  had  agreed  that  we  would 
furnish  approximately  73  percent.    As  we 
vere  fighting  on  the  soil  of  FYance.  Hol- 
land, and  Eelyium.  I  thought  it  was  un- 
fair to  require  our  country  to  agree  to 
furnish  73  percent  of  the  manpower,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  furnished  more 
than  75  percent,  and  a  percentage  that 
high  or  higher  in  the  way  of  guns,  planes, 
ships,  and  other  war  supplies.    France, 
with  35.000.000  population,  furnished  one 
very  small  army.     The  British  Empire, 
Including  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  fur- 
nished two  armies.    The  brunt  of  that 
attack  on  the  western  front  was  borne 
by  American  troops  and  we  had  hun- 
dreds of  thou5ands  of  casualties.     We 
were  urged  by  the  British  and  others  to 
concentrate  our  forces  on  the  western 
front  in  defeating  Italy  and  Germany, 
and  that  to  look  upon  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  as  a  secondary  matter,  and  after 
the  war  was  won  in  Europe  the  Allies 
would  Join  wholeheartedly  in  whipping 
Japan.    Many  of  us  objected  to  the  neg- 
lect of  our  Pacific  war,  in  that  it  would 
give  the  Japanese  2  or  3  years  to  dig  in 
and    exploit    the   coimtry   and    greatly 
strengthen  themselves.     There  was  so 
much  clamor  in  the  Nation  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  forced  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  the  Pacific  war— and  what  a 


glorious  chapter  Am  ?rican  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, marines,  and  a  rmen  have  written 
in  the  Pacific — but  nur  country  was  re- 
quired to  furnish  8  bout  90  percent  or 
more  of  the  men  apd  materials  in  the 
Pacific  fight. 


Russia  continued 
contract  rights  wit) 
in  that  way  furnish 
food  supplies.    The 


her  own  possessions 


France,  the  owner 
Holland,  the  owner 
the  East  Indies,  and 
holdings  in  Africa, 
whatsoever  so  far  ai 
us  in  the  fight  in  th^ 
of  looking  at  it,  this 
sia.  Great  Britain. 
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0  renew  her  fishing 

the  Japanese  and 

to  them  import  inc 

war  has  now  t)een 


over  in  Europe  24  Aionths.  Russia  has 
not  done  anything  oward  joining  us  in 
the  war  against  Ja  )an.  Great  Britain 
has  done  very  little  <  xcept  to  skit  around 


on  the  continent  of 


Asia  and  in  .some  isls  nd.s  and  cities  which 
were  taken  from  hiv  by  the  Japanese. 


of  Indo  China,  and 
of  practically  all  of 
Belgium,  with  large 
lave  taken  no  steps 
we  can  learn  to  aid 
Pacific.  To  my  way 
s  very  unfair.  Rus- 
France,  and  Holland 


have  greater  possessions  in  the  Pacific 
than  we  have.  We  no  longer  own  the 
Philippine  Islands  where  we  have  been 
fighting  for  a  long  ;ime.  Several  years 
ago.  through  the  effjrts  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, Congress  \oted  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
These  isiands  are  to  >e  turned  over  to  ihe 
Filipinos  not  later  than  1946.  Many 
political  leaders  her;  in  Washington  de- 
sire that  it  be  done  this  year,  and  that 
leaves  us  to  own  onl;  two  or  three  islands 
in  the  Pacific.  The  Japanese  hold  a  lot 
of  islands  that  were  aken  from  Germany, 
In  World  War  I  am  turned  over  to  the 
Japanese  through  the  peace  treaty.  I 
think  a  very  substantial  majority  of  the 
American  people  wint  us  to  hold  every 
island  in  the  Pacificlthat  has  been  taken 
from  the  Japanese  tkrough  the  blood  and 
sacrifice  of  American  fighting  men  on 
land,  sea,  and  in  tne  air,  but  President 
Truman  announced!  the  other  day  that 
the  United  States  di  i  not  desire  1  foot  of 
territory  or  any  fins  ncial  benefits  out  of 
this  war.  As  one  Member  of  Congress, 
I  shall  oppose  any  i  uch  policy.  I  want 
us  to  hold  every  isl  ind  and  every  piece 
of  ground  in  the  Pac  fie  that  we  fight  and 
win  that  is  necessar; '  for  the  defen.se  and 
protection  of  our  cc  untry  in  the  Pac:fic. 


If  we  do  not  secure 


take  from  the  Japj  nese.  who  will  take 
them?    Russia,  Grtat  Britain,  or  some 


lesser  nations.    If 
protect  the  Pacific. 


ritory  and  bases  ttat  are  necessary  to 


make  our  protectlor 
I  cannot  conceive 


secure, 
vhy  we  should  spend 


billions  of  dollars  a:  id  sacrifice  the  lives 
and  health  of  a  hjilf  million  or  more 


American  boys  and 


lands  over  to  Russia,  Great  Britain,  or 


any  other  country. 


own  security  and  li 


has  she  shown  any 
will  enter  the  war 


She  will  likely  have 


hese  islands  that  we 


we   must   fight   and 
et  us  have  such  ter- 


then  hand  these  is- 


Why  turn  these  pos- 


sessions  over   to   o  her   countries   that 
some  time  in  the  ful  ure  may  imperil  our 


)erties? 


We  know  that  Russia  has  not  yet  en- 
tered the  war  again!  t  Japan  and  neither 


indication  that  she 
against  Japan,  .and 


whether  she  enters  t  he  war  or  not,  wnen 
it  is  over,  she  will  h:  ive  a  big  slice  of  the 
territory  Involved  n  the  Pacific  war. 
North   China   is    already   communistic 


control  of  that  part 


of  China  and  also  Manchukuo  that  is 
now  in  the  control  of  the  Japanese  and 
shD  will  have  control  of  Korea,  and  she 
will  get  back  the  territory  that  Japan 
took  away  from  her  in  1904-C5.  She  has 
more  at  stake  in  the  Pacific  than  any 
other  nation,  and  yet  she  is  doing  noth- 
ing to  aid  us  in  winning  the* war  in  the 
Pacific,  and.  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
still  pouring  out  to  her  lend-lea.se  bene- 
fits. Does  Ru.vsia  propose  to  stand  by 
and  have  oiu:  American  boys  to  destroy 
the  Japs  and  greatly  strengthen  Russia 
In  the  Pacific  and  she  do  nothing  to  aid 
us  in  that  great  struggle?  Is  that  being 
a  good  neighbor?  Is  that  showing  such 
cooperation  as  will  help  to  Insure  a  long, 
enduring,  and  just  peace? 

All  of  this  time  Russia  is  busy  grabbing 
territory  in  Europe.  She  has  already  ab- 
sorbed a  lot  of  Finland,  all  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and  a  part  of  Po- 
land. The  freedom  of  these  countries 
was  made  possible  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
lot  of  blood  and  treasure  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  World  War  I.  and  while 
we  are  fighting  in  the  Pacific,  our  ally, 
Great  Britain,  is  busy  trying  to  main- 
tain the  monarchial  governments  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  some  other  countries, 
which  have  been  the  enemies  of  the  Al- 
lies in  this  great  world  confiict. 

Before  we  give  away  so  much.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
if  we  propose  to  help  maintain  liberty 
and  freedom  for  the  people  of  the  world. 
I  had  been  Very  hopeful  that  Ru.ssia 
would  declare  war  on  Japan  and  that 
Great  Britain  would  become  more  active 
in  the  Pacific. 

WAR  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

It  was  announced  some  time  ago  by 
President  Truman  that  we  planned  to 
put  7,000,000  soldiers  and  aboul  4.000.000 
sailors  fishting  in  the  Pacific.  In  other 
words  we  are  providing  for  more  than  10,- 
000.000  men  in  the  armed  services  in  the 
Pacific.  Russia  has  not  furnished  a  man 
and  has  made  no  plans  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  to  furnish  any  men  or 
equipment.  Holland  and  France  have 
no  men  or  equipment  fighting  in  the  Pa- 
cific, except  a  small  contingent  of 
■  Frenchmen  in  Indochina.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  furnished  few  men  and  not  much 
equipment  for  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 
Her  men  and  equipment  have  been  in  and 
about  India.  Burma,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  Recently  a  part  of  the  British 
Navy  and  Air  Forces  have  been  aiding  in 
the  Pacific.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
said  the  British  people  had  been  living 
off  the  bounty  of  the  United  States  and 
was  not  doing  her  part  in  the  Pacific  war. 
We  have  and  are  still  furnishing  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  men  and  equip- 
ment for  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  It  Is 
merely  a  guess  as  to  when  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  will  end.  Some  informed  persons 
think  the  war  in  the  Pacific  will  end  in 
1945.  A  majority  of  those  who  claim  to 
know  say  that  it  will  not  end  until  1946. 
The  Jap  leaders  recently  asserted  they 
would  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  That 
would  indicate  that  we  still  have  a  tough 
and  long  fight  before  us  in  the  Pacific. 
They  must  know  they  will  be  defeated 
and  destroyed  if  they  continue  this  ficht. 
But  Germany  for  a  long  time  knew  that 


defeat  wajs  certain,  yet  they  continued  to 
fight  until  they  were  destroyed.  In  view 
of  the  long  distance  to  transport  men  and 
supplies  and  the  fanaticism  of  Japanese 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  approximate- 
ly 80.000.000  to  100.000.000  Japs,  if  they 
do  decide  to  fight  to  the  end.  we  can  ex- 
pect a  long  and  bloody  war  before  us  that 
will  not  likely  terminate  until  some  time 
in  1946. 

Of  course,  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
could  ship  their  equipment  If  they  would 
go  all  out  against  the  Japs  as  our  coun- 
try has.  In  that  event  we  ought  to 
knock  out  Japan  in  1945.  I  pointed  out 
that  Congress  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  already  voted  $65,000,- 
000,000  for  lend-lease.  Also,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  it  voted 
$1,350,000  000  for  relief  of  citizens  in 
Alhed  countries.  The  administration 
has  agreed  to  lend  France  $2,500,000,000, 
t^  be  paid  in  30  years,  for  postwar  re- 
habilitation, and  it  is  reported  that  we 
propose  to  lend  Great  Britain  at  least 
$4,000,000,000  for  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment of  her  Industries,  and  it  Is 
reported  that  the  administration  has 
proposed  to  lend  to  Russia  $1,000,000,000 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  an 
additional  sum  of  $5,000,000,000  imder 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  agreement.  China 
comes  in  for  several  billion,  and  other 
Allied  countries  are  expecting  loans  from 
us.  These  several  sums  will  likely  reach 
$25,000  000,000.  This  money  is  intended 
to  rehabilitate  industries,  railroads,  util- 
ities, and  the  developments  of  foreign 
markets  and  trade.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  in  developing  our  competition 
that  we  wiU  not  benefit  the  United  States. 
If  the  policies  are  followed  that  have  been 
followed  in  Central  and  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  other  countries 
for  many  years,  very  little,  if  any,  of 
these  vast  sums  will  ever  be  repaid  and 
the  American  taxpayers  will  have  to 
shoulder  the  loss. 

The  administration  recently  .spon- 
sored what  is  known  as  the  BretJ.on 
Woods  agreement.  This  matter  w6nt 
through  Congress  recently.  It  was 
strongly  urged  by  the  administration. 
The  set-up  proposed  two  world  agencies. 
One  is  an  International  Bank  with  a 
capital  of  $9.000,000  000.  The  other  is 
for  $8,800,000  to  establish  an  Interna- 
tional Stabilization  Monetary  Fund. 
Our  country  puts  up  about  one-third  of 
the  money  for  this  Bank  and  Fund.  This 
Organization  is  open  to  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  except  to  Germany  and 
Japan.  The  governors  and  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  this  Bank  and  Fund  are  se- 
lected from  the  various  subscribing  na- 
tions. While  we  have  a  governor  and 
director  on  these  boards,  foreign  nations 
will  have  a  majority  of  the  stock  and  a 
majority  of  the  governors  and  directors 
on  the  boards.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Bank  to  loan  money  to  the  subscribing 
nations  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  these  foreign  countries. 
They  can  borrow  money  to  build  auto- 
mobile factories,  develop  other  factories 
and  industries,  build  railroads  and  pro- 
vide expansion  of  their  world  trade 
among  nations  by  increasing  productive 
capacity.  While  we  will  put  up  about 
one- third  of  the  capital  wc  will  not  be  a 


borrower  of  the  Bank.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  rich  and  have  plenty  of  resources. 
The  Stabilization  Fund  is  to  be  used  to 
stabilize  the  currencies  of  Prance,  China, 
Italy,  and  other  sub.-cribing  nations. 
Here  again  we  put  up  about  one-third  of 
the  Fund  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
stabilize  our  currency  but  it  will  be  our 
job  to  stabilize  trillions  of  francs;  the 
trillions  of  lire  oi  Italy;  the  trillions  of 
yen  in  China,  and  the  currencies  of 
other  bankrupt  countries.  Where  there 
is  loss  or  displacement  of  the  funds  the 
United  States  can  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute additional  sums. 

The  feeling  of  many  thoughtful  people 
is  that  we  would  lose  approximately 
$6,000,000,000.  The  French  franc  is  now 
worth  one-half  cent,  yet  we  are  accept- 
ing it  on  a  basis  of  2  cents.  We  are 
accepting  the  Chinese  dollar  on  the 
basis  of  48  Chinese  dollars  to  1  American 
dollar,  but  the  real  ratio  is  1.800  to  1. 
Unless  these  countries  are  willing  to  col- 
lect taxes,  cut  down  expenses,  and  give 
real  aid  toward  stabilization  of  their  cur- 
rencies, and  restore  their  national  credit, 
the  United  States  stands  to  lose  all  that  it 
will  put  into  the  International  Bank  or 
into  the  International  Stabilization 
Fund.  I  think  we  are  making  national 
credits  too  easy  for  the  44  or  more  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  already  spent  more  money  on  this 
war  than  all  of  the  other  Allied  Nations 
put  together.  Our  national  debt  is 
greater  than  the  combined  national  debt 
of  the  British  Empire,  Rus.sia,  and  all  the 
other  Allied  countries  combined.  We  are 
paying  a  higher  rate  of  taxes  than  any  of 
these  countries.  We  not  only  furnish 
great  quantities  of  lend-lease  but  we 
have  furnished  billions  of  supplies  in  the 
way  of  ships,  planes,  guns,  tanks,  and 
ammunition  for  the  war,  and  today 
nearly  1,100,000  American  boys  have 
been  reported  killed,  missing  in  action, 
wounded,  or  are  prisoners  of  war,  and 
there  are  many  countries  that  have  been 
and  are  today  being  denied  the  "four 
freedoms."  Some  of  them  have  none  of 
these  freedoms  for  which  we  gave  Ameri- 
can lives  and  treasure. 

May  we  urge  that  in  the  future  before 
we  make  large  commitments  in  the  way 
of  men,  money,  materials  of  war,  and 
relief  that  we  have  some  commitments 
from  those  with  whom  we  are  allied. 
Should  they  not  be  required  to  depend 
upon  themselves  and  aid  in  this  great 
undertaking  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
early  end  and  a  Just  and  lasting  iieace 
and  help  to  protect  our  country  and 
other  countries  from  future  wars? 
Should  not  they  be  required  to  refrain 
from  selfish  grabbing  of  the  territories 
and  taking  away  the  liberties  of  the 
smaller  Allied  Nations.  Prance,  until  re- 
cently, when  the  American  soldiers  did 
such  a  heroic  job  to  clear  her  country  of 
Invaders,  sent  her  armies  into  Syria 
and  Lebanon  to  grab  territory  and 
subject  free  peoples,  and  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  would  have  provoked  another 
war.  We  see  Russia  grabbing  territory 
and  spheres  of  Influence  and  this  is  also 
true  of  Great  Britain.  The  United  States 
and  her  people  propose  to  fight  this  war 
to  an  end  and  when  it  is  over  we  want 


peace,  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and  a 
complete  stoppage  of  aggressors  and  a 
complete  stoppage  of  aggression  in  the 
world.  These  million  and  one-half 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
must  not  have  fought,  died,  and  received 
wounds  and  been  incarcerated  in  pris- 
ons and  lost  their  health  in  vain.  We 
must  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  of  the 
tremendous  sacrifices  of  lives  and  he/ilth 
and  the  blood  and  tears  put  Into  this 
war  by  the  American  people  who  had  no 
part  or  parcel  in  bringing  about  this 
war.  It  will  take  them  a  hundred  years 
to  liquidate  the  debts  and  obligations  in- 
curred In  this  war. 


The  Pepper  Bill  for  Equal  Pay  for  Equal 
Work  for  Women 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLOHIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
.  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  rela- 
tive to  Senate  bill  1178,  providing  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  women,  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  article  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  July  10, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TWO    LABOB   QUESTIONS 

(By  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Hyde  Pask,  Monday. — There  are  two  labor 
situations  to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention 
at  the  present  time.  One  is  embodied  In  a 
bill  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Claude  Pepfeb  and  referred  to  the  Labor 
Committee.  Aa  far  as  I  know  It  has  not  yet 
been  Introduced  in  the  House,  though  I 
imagine  Congresswoman  Makt  Nobtom  wUl 
eventually  introduce  it. 

It  is  Senate  bill  1178,  and  it  provides  "equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  women,  and  for  other 
purposes."  The  first  section  presents  the 
situation  very  well:  "The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  the  existence  in  Industry  of  dif- 
ferentials based  on  sex  is  an  inequality  In 
compensation  standards  which  constitutes 
an  unfair  wage  practice  and  (1)  leads  to  la- 
bor  disputes:  (2)  depresses  wages  and  living 
standards  of  employees,  male  and  female; 
(3)  interferes  «ith  and  prevents  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  of  such  workers  and  the 
famUies  depending  on  them  for  support;  (4) 
In  particular,  has  serious  detrimental  effects 
on  the  standards  of  living  of  families  of 
deceased  or  disabled  veterans;  (5)  prevents 
the  maximum  utilization  of  our  labor  re- 
sources and  plant  capacity  essential  for  full 
production,  in  war  and  in  peace;  (6)  endan- 
gers the  national  security  and  general  wel- 
fare and  thereby  burdens  and  obstructs 
commerce." 

That  puts  to  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
But  basically  there  Is  no  exci;s«  for  not  pay- 
ing an  equal  wage  for  equal  work,  and  there 
never  has  been.  This  principle  holds  good.  I 
think.  In  the  professional  field  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  industry,  and  it  certainly  should 
hold  good  in  all  the  service  fields. 
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Columbia  Valley  Agency— Letterj  tod 
Newspaper  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  '.iEMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  tH£  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  28  deoislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9).  1945 

Mr  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoLLs  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles,  editorials,  and  letters 
with  regard  to  the  Columbia  Valley 
Agency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record  as  follows: 

Thubston  Cottntt  Yottno 

Dkmockatic  Club. 

Olympxa,  Wash. 

tggULVttBtl       KNSORSING       SENATOR       HTJCH       B. 
MirCHElXS   CVA    BIU. 

Wbereas  the  time  is  opportune  for  the 
citizens  and  home  owners  of  the  Stste  of 
Washington  to  indicate  thetr  views  and  rea- 
■OQS  for  a  project  of  the  magnitude  and  the 
potMltlsIttles  of  an  authority  for  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  Pacific  North'vest. 
Already  manifest  are  mercenary  InteresU 
who  seek  to  destroy  worth-while  projects  In 
order  that  their  own  selfish  interests  may 
be  served  and  in  most  instances  have  here- 
tofore opposed  all  progressive  measures 
which  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton propoacd  and  seelt  to  divert  their  at- 
tention to  schemes  and  arguments  that 
would  defeat  the  purposes  for  which  they 
arc  intended: 

Whereas  we  already  have  existing  Gov- 
ernment iigencles  In  connection  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Army  engineers, 
the  Forest  Service,  and  other  well -organized 
Government  organizations  which  are  paid 
by  the  Government  and  which  will  promote 
the  project  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are 
served: 

Whereas  the  tremendous  potential  volume 
of  energy  of  the  Columbia  River  and  tu 
tributaries  are  hard  to  appraise  at  this  time, 
but  which  we  know  to  have  a  supply  of 
power  that  Is  tremendous  and  a  vital  asset  to 
the  whole  people  of  this  State:  and 

Whereas  the  resources  of  this  particular 
part  of  the  United  States,  such  tis  timber 
and  Its  bJTJroducu.  are  rapidly  b?lng  de- 
pleted and  It  is  Msentinl  that  we  turn  our 
attention  to  other  sources  of  Income  and 
development  which  an  authority  offers  to 
the  citlsens  of  our  Pacific  Northwest; 
Therefore  be  It 

Resoii^d,  That  the  Thurston  County  Young 
Democratic  Club  favor  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  which  redounds  to  the  bene- 
fit not  only  of  these  directly  affected,  but  the 
benefits  are  reflected  In  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory and  communities  which  the  authority 
•ervea:  and  be  it  further 

Rtsotved,  That  for  the  at>ove  reasons  wa 
herewith  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  pro- 
posals ^wnnred  by  our  Senators  and  Repre> 
sentatlves  to  do  all  In  their  power  to  e«ub- 
llsb  an  equiuble  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
that  the  benefiU  will  be  availattle  to  all  of 
the  citlaenj)  and  an  equal  opportunity  may 
be  had  by  tJl:  and  be  it  further 

JU.iolvfd.  That   copies  of   this  reenlutloa 
be  submitted  to  President  Hnrry  S.  Trtunan; 
■on.  Warren  O.  Mafnuson  and  Hon   Hugh  B. 
mtelieM.  Uaite4  SUtee  P->nators;   c^ngraea 
men    Hugh    Da    Lacy.    Henry    M.    Jackaon. 


Charles  Savage,  and  Join  M.  Coffee;  and  Gov. 
Mon  C.  Wallgren. 
Adopted  this  :9:h 

Thcbston  Coil 


da  r 


O.  M  Casx 

Jkmktx 

llaaAazT 


of  June  A.  D.  1945. 
nty  Youno 
iIemociutic  Clttb. 

Otympia,  Wash. 
President. 


HOHTLitT 


Gr:eilc 


[Prom   the  Wenatch  « 
June  2  I 


nriCAN    LIKXS 

Oltmpia.— Preslden 
yesterday  a  bill  by 
crat.  Wa^hlnptcn)   ca 
a  Columbia  Valley  Au 

It  is  a  good  bill,  he 
here,  and  he  Is  for  it. 


Set  a  tor 

1  ing 


[From  the  Kent  ( 
June 


Wish  )  Kews-JoiU'nal  of 
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II. 


CVA  DESEXVING  Ol  '  COMPLETE  STtTDT 


Ten  3 


Evidence  of  a  conce 
to  the  proposed  Col 
proposed  by  Senate 
pearlng  in  numerous 
on  the  dangers  of 
gerous  bureaucratic 
Tennessee  Valley 

Those    who    accept 
misconceptions  al>out 
the  operation  of  that 
fore  committing 
ment.     There  Is  am 
who  live  In  the 
TVA  has  done  an 
motlng  the  welfare 
area,  and  testimony 
and   eloquent  from 
with   Its  operations. 

Certainly  there  sho 
conslderatlgn  of  the 
Valley  Authority,  and 
be  given  to  provide 
autonomy  if  such  a 
proposal  Is  so  vast  I 
reaching  in  Its  power 
future  welfare  of  the 
telltgent  and 
absolute  necessity  If 
the  ultimate   benefit 
State. 

Before    any    snap 
merits  of  a  CVA  are 
full  and  complete  s 
based  on  analytical 
ate  examination  of 


uml 


ArPROVE  PKESIDCNT 


\at 
Ti  V 
t> 


Hon.  Harrt  SvTatnaKN 
President  of  the 
Governor's 

Dear   President 
greatly  encouraged 
Of   the  river   valley 
particular  of  your 
the  Mitchell  bill 
the  Pacific  Northwest 

It  is  our  observatK  n 
to  this  bill  stems  frotfi 
of  society      It  has 
pertence  that  when 
given  before  businessmen 
chambera  of  commei  ce 
been  widely  expresaei 
holds  no  threat  to 
opposition  maintain 
hope  of  continued  h4alth 

On  the  other  hand 
port  to  be  building  • 
Idea.    Three  organlsatiot: 
In  recent  montbs.  tb 
of  which  la  to 
rcgloa  on  the  mean 
of  CVA.    Other  groilpa 


btf 


pr 


educ  ite 

I  ig 


r.  Vice  President, 
t.  secretary. 


World  of 


(Wash.) 
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MITCHELL'S    CVA 

Truman      endorsed 
MrrcHELL  (Demo- 
lor  the  creation  of 
horlty. 
told  a  news  conference 


ted  drive  In  opposition 

bla  Valley  Authority 

Hugh  Mitchell  Is  ap- 

p laces  with  emphasis 

setting  up  another  "dan- 

igtfncy"  similar  to  the 

Authority. 

some   of   the   popular 

the  TVA  should  study 

agency  thcroughly  be- 

the)nselves   to   final   judg- 

e  evidence  fiom  those 

essee  Valley  that  the 

o^Jtstanding  Job   In   pro- 

the  Tennessee  Valley 

U3  that  fact  is  prompt 

1  hose   who  are  familiar 


r 


Id  be  carefvU  study  and 

proposal  for  a  Columbia 

every  safeguard  should 

,  real  measure  of  local 

njeasure  Is  enacted.    The 

Its  conception,  so  far- 

,  as  to  vitally  affect  the 

entire  Northwest.     In- 

constriictlve  leadership   Is  an 

El  CVA  is  to  operate  tor 

of  the  people  of  this 

Judgments    upon    the 

nade  there  should  be  i 

t\idy  of  the  proposed  art. 

r  >search  and  dlspassion- 

i  s  values. 


TBVMAN'S  STATEMENT 

June  31,  1B45. 


United  States. 

n.sion.  Olympia.  Wash. 

man:    We   have    been 

learn  of  your  support 

luthority    idea,   and   In 

r-mpiithetic   intereat  in 

Imfiementlng  this  idea  for 


that  local  oppoaltlon 

a  v«'ry  narrow  segment 

n  our  encouraging  ex- 

falr  hearing  has  been 

in  such  groups  aa 

the  conviction  has 

that  the  CVA  not  only 

vate  enterprise— as  the 

bu^  is  in  fact  lu  chief 

and  growth. 

i»e  otiserve  popular  tup- 

rungly  behind  the  CVA 

lit  have  sprung  up 

chiof  or  only  function 

the  paopla  of  this 

and  the  poaalbilitiea 

aie  alao  active,  but 


these  three  perhaps  focus  the  work.  They  are 
the  Washington  Resources  Council,  the 
Oregon  Resources  Council  and  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  Information  League  with 
units  m  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington They  are  composed  of  hundreds  of 
men  ant",  women,  citizens  of  the  region  as  well 
as  accredited  representatives  of  labor— CIO. 
AFL,  and  Rallrood  Brotherhoods— Grange, 
public  power  groups,  and  organizations  long 
active  in  developing  the  Columbia  Basin. 
They  are  undertaking  to  put  on  an  educa- 
tional campaign  directed  at  every  Northwest 
citizen,  setting  forth  the  need  for  an  over- 
all plan  for  regional  development  and  the 
prospects  for  economic  stability  represented 
by  the  valley  authority  plan. 

By  the  time  hearings  are  held  in  this  area, 
we  believe  you  will  find  the  people  of  the 
region  well  mformed  on  the  facts  and  friend- 
ly to  the  Idea  of  a  CVA,  eager  and  ready  to 
cooperate  with  such  an  agency  when  it  shall 
have  been  established. 

Nothing,  we  know,  will  give  the  Mitchell 
bill  such  a  favorable  chance  of  passage   as 
your  own  open  and  outright  support  of  it. 
We  congratulate  you  on  the  admirable  Im- 
pression you  have  made  on  the  people  of  the 
Northwest  by  your  public  commitment  to  the 
CVA  and  to  Mitchell's  bill,  reported  in  today's 
press.     We  are  taking  this  opportunity  of  as- 
suring   you    that    you    will    find    Northwest 
citizens  solidly  behind  you  in  your  continued 
pursuance  of  such  statesmanly  policies. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 
Roy    W*    Atkinson,    regional    director. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions;   Frank    T.    Bell,    chairman 
board  of  directors.  Columbia  Val- 
ley   Irrigation    Districts;     Grover 
Burrows,    past   president.    Yakima 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Henry  W. 
Carstensen.    master.    Washington 
State  Grange;    Fred  Chamberlain, 
president.  Public  Power  League  of 
Washington:    Paul    Coughlln.   at- 
torney.  Seattle;    John   S,   Denlse, 
legislative    chairman.    Council    of 
Railroad    Brotherhoods;    Clarence 
C.  Dill,  member.  Columbia  Basin 
Commission;     Harry    H.    Hudlow, 
manager.  Big  Bend  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative;  Gus  A.  Jaspers,  presi- 
dent. Washington  Resources  Coun- 
cil;  H.  K    Kendall,  editor.  Union 
Register;  Neil  V.  Pardo,  president, 
Labor's  Joint  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee;   O.    A.    Peters,    president 
Southwest     Washington      Public 
Utility  Commissioners  Association; 
James     A.     Seavotto,     president, 
Seattle  City  Council;    Clifford   A. 
Stone,  member.  Industrial  District 
Lodge  No.  751.   Aeronautical  Me- 
chanics, Thomas  D.  Welborn,  mem* 
l>er,  Washington  Resources  Coun- 
ell;      Archie     Zlckler.     president, 
Washington  Public  Utility  Com- 
miaslonera  Association. 

BENtrrr  to  economy  op  PACtnc  nosthwcr 
Hon.  BAjtsT  8.  Truman, 

President  of  the  United  States, 
Care  of  Mon  C.  Wallgren, 

Oofcrnor,  Washington,  State. 
Olympia.  Wash. 
DEAa  Mr.  Truman:  We  are  grateful  to  you 
for  the  firm  position  you  took  in  favor  of 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority.  Enactment 
of  this  will  greatly  benefit  the  economy  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  la  easenttal  to  a 
well-Integrated  economy  which  will*  make 
for  proaperlty  in  this  region. 

Klrby  Bllllngsley.  President,  Colum- 
bia River  Development  League; 
Renry  Carstensen,  Master,  Waah> 
Ington  State  Orauge:  Tom  Wel- 
born. President,  Methow  Valley 
Chamber     of     Commerce;     Jobn 
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King.  Washington  State  Grange: 
Frank  Bell,  Director.  Columbia 
Basin  district;  C.  E.  Blinn.  Preai- 
dent  Montana  State  REA  Cooper- 
ative Association;  A.  H.  Knutson, 
President  Idaho  Stnte^REA  Co- 
operative Association;  O.  I.  Hop- 
kin.<<,  REA.  St.  John,  Wash.;  John 
Glenn,  CIO  Field  Representative; 
Ross  Lynch,  Yakima;  Emll  Miller, 
Proprietor  Cslumbia  Hotel,  Vice 
President  of  Columbia  Develop- 
ment League  M.  H  McGulre.  Mc- 
Mlnnvllle  Water  and  Electric  Utll- 
Ites;  and  J.  B  Whitehead,  Man- 
ager, Benton  County  REA. 

fFrom  the  Progressive}  of  June  11,  19451 

6TEUCCLE     FOE    A     COLUMBIA     BASIN     AtTTHORITT 

(By    Richard    L.    Neuberger) 

In  a  1.600-mlle  surge  from  the  Canadian 
Rocl^les  to  the  sea,  the  c;olumbla  River  booms 
the  loudest  power  anthem  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  This  one  stream, 
draining  the  Pacific  Northwest,  contains 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  the  potential 
hydroelectrlcity  In  the  United  States.  Grand 
Coulee  Dam.  a  colossal  fortress  guarding  the 
upper  Columbia.  Is  the  greatest  single  source 
of  power  on  earth.  One  of  its  18  generators 
equals  the  output  of  many  entire  dams. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  Northwest — 
people  in  crowded  6ea;x)rts  and  on  lonely 
stump  farms — are  now  demanding  that  the 
vast  and  rich  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  be  consolidated  in  a  regional  agency 
patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

Bill  S.  460.  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  by  38-year-old  Hugh  B.  MrrcHZLL  of 
the  State  of  Washington.  U  the  legislative 
vehicle  by  which  the  (Columbia  Basin  Au- 
thority would   be  start*  d  on   its  Journey. 

The  proposal  for  a  Columbia  Basin  Au- 
thority has  not  aroused  as  much  national 
attention  as  either  the  f  ght  to  continue  the 
TVA  or  to  establish  a  .\ilisscuri  Valley  Au- 
thority. Yet,  in  terms  ol  resources  and  re- 
gional riches,  the  Columbia  Basin  Authority 
would  be  more  extensive  :han  both  the  ether 
agencies  combined. 

Some  Fear  Progress 

In  Senator  MrrcHEH's  words,  "short- 
sighted commercial  inteiests"  alre<idy  have 
started  to  oppose  the  Columbia  Basin  Au- 
thority. These  interests  fear  the  spread  of 
public  ownership  of  electric  power;  they  are 
afraid  that  low-cost  nav  gation  on  the  Co- 
lumbia and  its  tributaries  will  Jeopardize 
profitable  railroad  and  trucking  arrange- 
ments. But  the  people  of  the  Northwest, 
speaking  through  their  Granges  and  labor 
unions  and  civic  organlzitlons.  have  already 
indicated  by  resolution:  and  letters  that 
they  think  the  TVA  typ>  of  agency  should 
be  established  in  their  ovn  region. 

No  section  ol  America  is  more  suited  to  a 
regional  authority  than  the  Columbia  River 
Baaln.  It  is  a  compact,  homogeneous  area. 
One  stream  dominotes  it  the  Columbia.  It 
is  a  comparatively  new  frontier  Much  of 
it  remains  to  be  settled  Policies  tollowcd 
In  the  next  few  years  may  shape  the  future 
of  the  region  for  a  century.  The  develcp- 
ment  of  the  river  has  Jusi  been  started.  Not 
until  1933  d:d  the  Pedera,  Government  com- 
mence to  tap  the  powei  of  the  Columbia. 
Two  dams  have  now  been  constructed.  Bon- 
neville and  Grand  Coulee  Eight  other  dams 
are  planned. 

Development  of  the  Columbia  encom- 
pasaea  many  benefits.  Pc  wcr  Is  not  the  only 
product  Although  Grind  Coulee  Is  the 
biggest  power  project  or  earth,  it  was  not 
for  power  slont  that  tie  great  dam  %hh 
built.  In  fret,  power  la  rot  even  iU  primary 
purp^ise.  Grand  Ceulet-  waa  constructed 
principally  to  irrigate  1. 3)0.000  acres  of  arid 
land  in  the  Inlnnd  Empire.  This  land  will 
provide  SO.OOO  fertile  farms  lor  returning  sol- 

XCl— App. 


dlers.     Navigation  la  another  phase  of  Co- 
lumbia River  development. 

But  theae  undertakings  must  be  Integrated. 
At  the  present  time  no  lets  than  three  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  concerned  with  the  Colum- 
bia River  development  program.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  handles  the 
irrigation  projects.  The  United  States  Army 
engineers  operate  all  undertakings  asso- 
cloted  with  navigation.  The  Bonneville 
Power  Administration  sells  all  hydroelectric 
energy.  Thla^ls  like  having  three  kitchens 
in  one  hotel — one  kitchen  for  desserts,  an- 
other for  meat  dishes,  still  a  third  for  soup 
ond  salads;  It  would  take  a  long  time  to 
put  a  meal  together  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

For  half  a  century  the  Pacific  Northwest 
has  survived  economically  through  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  raw  materials,  mainly  lum- 
bar. But  the  trees  are  giving  out.  Saw- 
mills and  logging  camps  must  penetrate 
ever  deeper  into  the  mountain  ranges  in 
search  of  standing  timber.  The  region  must 
develop  new  sources  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction. A  Columbia  Basin  Authority,  gen- 
erating power  and  devising  new  means  for 
using  that  power,  would  put  thousands  of 
people  to  work.  The  Northwest  needs  such 
a  life-saver  when  the  shipyards  and  airplane 
plants  start  to  shut  down. 

Senator  MrrcHEix  is  aware  of  this.  "The 
Pacific  Northwest."  he  says,  "cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  relapse  into  a  mere  agricultural  col- 
ony of  the  industrialized  East.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Columbia  Basin  Authority  would 
be  to  plan  the  multiple-purpose  resource 
projects  of  the  region  In  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  postwar  period.  Such 
an  Authority  Is  needed  for  the  over-all  de- 
velopment of  this  final  American  frontier." 

No  region  is  more  susceptible  to  develop- 
ment than  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  young  New  York  State  poli- 
tician became  aware  of  this  fact.  Riding 
down  the  Columbia  River,  he  looked  out  the 
window  of  the  Northern  Pacific  train  taking 
him  to  Portland  That  evening  he  told  a 
crowd  of  2.500  people.  "Coming  through  to- 
day on  the  train  has  made  me  think  pretty 
deeply.  When  you  cross  the  Mountain  States 
and  that  portion  of  the  Coast  States  that  lies 
well  back  from  the  ocean,  you  are  impressed 
by  those  great  stretches  of  physical  terri- 
tory now  practically  imused  but  destined 
some  day  to  contain  the  homes  of  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizen?  like 
us,  a  territory  to  be  developed  by  the  Nation 
and  for  the  Nation.  As  we  were  coming  down 
the  river  today.  I  could  not  help  thinking. 
as  everyone  does,  of  all  that  water  running 
unchecked  down  to  the  sea  " 

The  name  of  the  politician  who  wrote  these 
words  was  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Thus  was 
the  seed  of  the  New  Deal  power  policlea 
planted. 

The  power  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration begun  by  Roosevelt  after  Senator 
Norris.  of  Nebrsbka.  had  crusaded  for  public 
ownership  for  a  generation,  helped  to  make 
the  Northwest  power-conscious,  Mo;it  of  the 
average  people  ic  the  region,  now  favor  a 
Columbia  Basin  Authority.  Supporters  of 
the  Mitchell  bill  Include  Republicans  as  well 
OS  Democrats.  Rufus  Woods,  editor  of  the 
Wenatchee  Dally  World,  llfe-lonR  Republican 
and  old  friend  of  Col.  Hugh  Cooper,  builder 
of  the  famous  Dnieperstroy  Dam.  is  conduct- 
ing an  intensive  campaign  for  a  Columbia 
Basin  Authority, 

Senator  Mitchell  a  fighter 

Many  observers  believe  that  the  reappoint- 
ment by  President  Truman  ol  David  E  LlHen- 
thai  as  chairman  of  the  TVA  augurs  well  for 
the  plans  for  both  the  MVA  and  CBA. 
Lllienthal  has  been  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  group  seeking  TVA-lIke  apencies  In  other 
regions  His  reappointment  constitutes  an 
important  endorsement  of  his  policies  by 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States.  Ad- 
vocates of  regional  autonomy  think  that  an 
organlaaUun  pattarnad  alter  the  TVA  should 


be  set  up  aa  soon  as  possible  in  both  tha 
Missouri  and  Columbia  Valleys. 

Opponents  of  the  Columbia  Basin  Author- 
ity claim  that  the  a!::ency  would  be  «  "super- 
state." Senator  MrrcHELt  has  a'isely  pointed 
out  that  the  CBA  would  be  precisely  the  op- 
posite. It  would  decentralize  power  and  aov- 
erelpnty.  Decisions  would  be  reached  in  the 
Poclflc  Northwest  and  not  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  3.000  miles  away.  MrrcHixt  faces  a 
stiff  battle,  but  he  is  a  fighter.  Like  Senator 
Jim  MunRAT.  cf  Montana  proponent  of  MVA. 
the  young  Washington  Senator  Is  a  lll>eral. 
He  will  not  abandon  bill  S.  480  wlthcut  put- 
ting up  the  struggle  of  his  life. 

GRANGE    APPROVES   S.    460 RESOLtmON    FROM 

SEQUTM    PRAIRIE   GRANGE.    NO.    1108 

To  the  Honorable  Hugh  B.  Mftcheu., 
Senate  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Whereas  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Washington  demand  that  the  power, 
reclamation,  mineral,  and  industrial  re- 
.  sources  of  the  State  be  developed  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  and  during  the  im- 
mediate postwar  period,  both  the  employ- 
ment situation  and  the  need  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  home  market  necessitate  com- 
petent, early,  and  decisive  action;   and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  hri 
proven  bv  progress  In  existing  project  devel- 
opment that  only  Federal  resources  are  equal 
to  successfully  projecting  such  large  enter- 
prises; and  realizing  that  neither  State,  local, 
or  private  Egencles  can  provide  the  facilities 
necessary  to  this  development,  in  order  to 
coordinate  the  operations  of  existing  agen- 
cies, and  for  the  sake  of  unified  and  Imme- 
diate action:  Be  it  therefore 

RcsoWed,  That  Sequlm  Prairie  Grange.  No. 
lltS.  in  regular  session  does  endorse  Senate 
bill  460  (Mitchell  CVA  bill)  and  urges 
its  early  passage,  thus  providing  effective 
legal  means  for  meeting  this  emergency:  and 
be  it  further 

Rp.toli^ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
mailed  to  the  Washington  delegation  In  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Pamona  Grange. 

Oscar  L.  Nelson.  Afasfer. 
Geo.  M.  Eterle,  Secretary. 

Sequim,  Wash..  May  9.  1945. 

CVA  hearings  asked 
Portland. — The  Oregon  State  Grange  com- 
mittee on  reclnmatlon  and  irrigation  has  ap- 
proved a  re6olutlon  calling  for  congressional 
hearings  in  the  Northwest  before  acting  on 
plans  for  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 


Policies  and  Objectives  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  nORlOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Saturday.  July  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9K  1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  giving  an  outline  of  the  policlea 
and  objectives  of  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Votcrans'  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follow.^: 
OtrruNi  or  PoLicnta  and  OD.'ErTTV«a  or  tms 

DtaABLO  AMxatCAN  Vrtbrans 
(By  Hon,  Clavdi  ParPBa.  Senator,  of  Florida) 

It  IS  m>  privilege  aa  a  service  disabled  vet- 
eran oX  World  War  1  to  bo  a  lift  member  ot 


f 


,1 


I 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CO^IGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Um  DUablfd  Am«rlr«ii  VtttrmrM.  and  ft  m«m« 
b<>r  of  ita  nfti.ional  lcvl>i«liT«  committ««. 

BaccnUjr.  iJiw*  «m  a  mMiini  of  th*  Dft< 
tloBal  l^lalouvt  eoouRtttM  ot  u>«  dav.  oon* 
umiij  U  Ui0  lononbU  CbarlM  I  P«w,  of 
MtM.  MeaU  mi  ftt«orn»y  at  !•«.  m  ch«u- 
WMU  JMii*  Ro'Mrt  8  Mmti,  qC  OtnemnaU. 
Oliio,  Uw  ftifti  ikftDunftl  towiaimtr  oC  th* 
DAV;  Um  RqmmW*  J«rnr  Voorhla.  UhUt^t 
lUiM  HipwulftUw  tTum  OAlUorat*;  Ouw 
t,  Wftikar,  •>(  MMTfort.  Oi«f ,  clMUraMA  oC 
Um  MkumiU  aaauM  cor^mtUM  ol  ih*  OAVj 

A*  «  mu  I  of  lu  «»lltar«ilOM.  Um  DAV 
lf»t)oM)  U||laUU\«  OMMllllM  iWIIOWli  ftn 

ouUiMoC  DAV  polHiiMfBi  oii)»etivM.  r^mu* 
telHl  fef  MUteN  W  Rtct.  Mtlonal  M>rvic« 
itrwiw  •!  tiM  DAV,  on  tlk«  bMta  ot  th* 
rwoliiuom  r.dopt«4  at  th*  orfuniMUon'B  iMt 
Mttonal  coMvvntloo 

T^ia  mjtlin#  etn|>haslaM  thrr«  prlnclp«l 
polntf  (\)  Prmwrvv  Am*»rlc*  and  'ta  frfe- 
(foma:  (2)  prwaol*  wpifar*  of  dapend^nts  ot 
a*rTir«  dtaabtfd;  and  (3)  promoC*  veUar*  of 
America's  dtaablrd  drfrnden. 

Duder  rach  o(  tlicse  principal  polnta  ar«  a 
conaldrrable  number  of  apeetltc  objectives, 
after  each  of  whirh  there  ta  Indicated  within 
parenthrsla  the  Identity  of  the  legislative  bill. 
If  any.  that  haa  bt-en  Introduced  In  Congress 
to  accompllah  such  objectives. 

A  peruaal  of  these  ob)ectlves  indlcntea  the 
many  glaring  Inadequacies.  Inequalities,  and 
inequities  which  still  exist  In  the  laws  per- 
te»tilng  t/>  veterans  diaabled  veterans,  and 
their  dependents.  Each  of  the<^  objectives  Is 
of  vast  importance  to  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  their  fulfillment. 

Too  many  of  us  In  Congress  have  blandly 
asavmied  that  the  veteran  laws  In  our  stat- 
utes are  already  adequate  to  take  care  of 
their  merite<l  needs,  but  that  apparently  Is 
not  the  caae  May  I  make  mention  of  the 
fact,  for  example,  that  no  dependency  allow- 
ances are  provided  for  any  of  some  300  COO 
service- disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I  or 
for  any  of  the  pensioned  veterans  of  World 
War  11.  as  Indicated  In  point  lU-D-l? 

Bnactment  of  all  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion set  forth  In  this  outline  of  policies  and 
objectives  of  rJie  DAV  ahould  be  a  matter  of 
first  concern  and  consideration  by  Members 
of  Congress. 

We  must  not  fall  adequately  to  provide  for 
those  Amerlcajis  who  have  sacrificed  a  part 
of  their  blood,  or  bodies,  or  health  In  the  Na- 
tion's most  hazardous  employment  In  Ita 
armed  forces  during  time  of  war. 

The  outline  is  here  Inserted,  as  follows: 
"OtnuNi    or    PoLicns    and    Objecttvxs    or 

OlSAaiJtB   AMCaXTAM    Vetexans 


~i.  paxsnvB  AMKUCA  Ajn  m  fxexdoiks 

"A.  Protect  America: 

-1    Collaborate  with  Allies  to  force,  pre- 
aerve  peace. 

"2.  Maintain   adequate   specialized   amrcd 
Xovcca 

**3.  Maintain  a  two>oc«an  Navy. 

•■4.  Prodvice  needed  war  materiel  quickly. 

"5.  MobliUse  America's  manpower  efB- 
dentiy. 

"9.  One  year  training  for  all  young  men. 

•"B  Provide  adequately  for  America's  de- 
fenders and  th<»lr  dependents: 

"1  Maintain  adequate  pay  during  service, 
supplementad  by  adequate  postwar  adjust- 
ments on  an  'ejtfned  merits'  basis.  (H  H. 
137.  by  Hon  John  Lxsinski.  of  Michigan,  now 
before  the  Ccmmlttee  on  W.iys  and  Means. 
Also  H  R  S537  by  Hon  John  E.  Rankin  and 
iK>w  before  his  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  ) 

*^.  Ub««mltM  naUonal  senrlc*  life  insttr- 
anc*  provisions.  (H.  R  2360.  by  Hon.  Johm 
X.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  th* 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.  Referred  to  his  comm;it*e. 
Also  8.  6S0.     R.  57.  (3  1 

'-«.  BstaliUah  Array.  Navy,  and  Marin* 
Oorpa  Boaltfs  of  Appeals  and  Reviews,  with 
•uthortty  to  r*v»s*  discharge  certificates. 
(Now  in  op*r*i»on  ) 


*4    Medical  record* 


to  be 


••mbied  befort  dlachart* 

"C.  Biroinat*  aaMt^  profit*  from  all-out 
war  for  freedom: 

"1.  Cohirol  pur«h«^n|  pow*r  of  United 
■tat««  money. 

"t.  Impoa*  tax**  In  ^ordanc*  with  ability 
to  pay. 

"1.  Il*culat*  msn,  hon*y,  inat#ritl«  ma* 
eltUMM  lovwd  war  vir  urf, 

"0>  P«p*tuaU  Am<  rlcanl^: 

"1.  rro«**t  Amwir*  lum  Dy  lu  ptoaotten. 

*9  PromoM  «ork«4>«  r«pr*a*nutin  d«* 
mueracy. 

*^  yioWal  iMM«ra|le  ln«tttution*  against 
•uby*r*iva  fer«*a. 

**(a)  Mat*  all  p*r«ofa  Anigerprtnted.  rrgt*« 
tered.  and  Identlftad. 
Ratmonh  S  Sraimm. 
to  Oommltt**  on  th* 

"(b)  tssti*  eerttflcite*  to  all  cltlcens. 
(H.  R.  415.  by  Hon  Ha  toto  C  Haofn.  of  Min- 
nesota. Referred  to  C  smmlttce  on  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  NaturallzatKn.) 

"4.  Extend  cltlzenat  Ip  to  those  who  hare 
faithfully  served  In  ou '  armed  forces.    (A  2) 

**n.    PSOMOTK    WXLrAUX    OF    DEPZNDZNTS    OF 


(H.  R.  601,  by  Hon. 
of  Iiidlana  Referr«d 
yudlclary.    All 


anvics 


DISAECLEO 


"A.  Provide  pension 


widows  of  war  vetenins  who  have  died  by 
reason  of  service  co mected  disability,  or 
have  suffered  perman  snt  ixrtal  combat  dis- 
ability.    (As  to  combit  cajes.  H.  R.  2047,  by 


Mr.  Hacen    (R.  72) 
cases.  H  R  328.  by  Hor 

of  Massachusetts  (R. 
before  Committee  on 
Legislation.) 

"B.  Provide  pension 


stilferlng   from  servic< 


mlttee  on  World  War 
R.  73.) 

"1.  Eliminate  "needrf  test. 


Hon.  A.  Lxonako  Alu:n,  of  Louisiana:   now 


before  the  Committee 


ans'  Legislation.    R.  3i.  41  ) 


"C.  Extend  pensions 


erans  who   have  suffered  difabilltles  trace- 


able to  examinations, 
or  vocational   trainln| 


slons  to  be  eligible  If 
with  the  veteran  for  2 
ceding  his  death,  or, 


gave  birth  to  a  child  ty  the  veteran.     (H.  R. 
2150.  by  Mr    Hackn.     Iteferreti  to  Committee 


on  Invalid  Pensions 
"E.  Provide  pensions 


of   deceased   servlce-coanectetl   disabled   war 


veterans      (H.  R.  204T 
before  Committee  on 


of  160  per  month  to 


1  to  service-connected 
Ediih  Notitsx  Roceits, 
19).  Both  bills  now 
World  War  Veterans' 

of  ti)0  per  month  to 


widows  of  deceased  v ar  ve.erans  who  were 


connected  disability. 


( H.  R.  3520.  by  Mrs.  Rqczss,  now  before  Com 

Veterans'  Legislation. 


(H.  R.  1496.  by 


on  World  War  Veler- 


to  dependents  of  vot- 


or  hospital  treatment, 
(H.  R.  568.   by  Mr. 


Rankin,  and   now  bef  )re  his  Committee  ou 
World  War  Veterans*  legislation.    R.  74  ) 
"D.  Widows    otherwise    eltirlble    for    pen- 


married  to  and  living 
rears  Immediately  pre- 
if   being  married,  she 


ti.  34.  69.) 
to  dependent  parents 


by  Mr    Hagen.     Now 

World   War  Veterans' 


LeglslaUon.     H.  R,  37318.  by  Mr   Rankin   re- 
gardless of  any  other  g  overnmental  income  ) 

1 

"lU.    PftOMOTI    W'SLTARC    OF    AMCXICAS    DISABLED 
DETFllDEaS 

"A.  Keep  Veterans'  Administration  pri- 
marily for  disabled  v4terans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  tranaferj  Other  respoasiblUtle* 
to  other  agencies.     R   i.  18  ) 


"B    Extend    Disabled 


services  to  all  of  Aroerca's  disabled  veterans 


and  their  dependents 
"Through    expended 


American    Veterans' 


N.  8.  RepC): 
natloiial    and    local 


service  cfflccrs'  set-up  ^aH  by  extensive  edu- 
cational publicity 

"C.  Liberalize  adjudication  policies: 
"1.  Decentralize  authority  to  readjudlcat* 
all  claims,  with  right  tosu*  after  final  denial. 
(H.  R  150  and  H.  J  R^s  192,  by  Hon.  Jiut 
VooBHts.  of  CahfornlaJ  and  p>ferred  to  th« 
Committee  on  World  War  Vet^'ra ns'  Leglsia- 
Uoo.  Also  8.  1166,  by  Senator  Btm.Bi  bcfor* 
8*nat«  Coounltt«e  on  Finance.    R.  71.) 

"2.  Relnstat*    direct -aervlce     coimecttons 
granted  in  1933-34  by  liie  Presidents  Revie* 


Board*.  (R  R.  850,  by  Mr  Rankin.  Now  be- 
fore  the  Oommltt**  oa  World  War  V*t*rau*' 
Legtalatlon.    R.  2  ) 

*ni.  Aa  to  aaravatlon*.  (H.  R.  1998,  by  Mr. 
Rankin.  Now  b*for*  Committee  nn  World 
War  Veternns'  L*tUlatlon.    It.  4U.  65  ) 

"4.  A*  to  dlaabillty  r*tti*m*nt  benentc. 
(N.  R.  IMA,  by  Nod,  OvnroN  OaooHN,  n( 
Louisiana.  Now  b*for*  Comautt**  on  Mill* 
tary  Affair*     R.  9,  67  ) 

"D.  IncreaseU  monetary  b*h*Ata  (or  dla* 
abled  dtfaiMl*N; 

"I.  Pr«vid*  UviAC>float  aUowan<«f*  for  d** 
p*nd*nu  of  all  aoMMnattatf  ami  peuaionvd 
(iiaablad  v*t*ran*.  (N.  R.  lITt,  by  Mr,  Ran- 
kin, Now  brfiM*  ComtnittH>  on  Worm  War 
Vvttrana'  Lctlalatlon.  Alao  IL  lOSl.  by  Bvua. 
tor  lb  JoHNaoN.  Now  b*tor*  Bvnat*  Com- 
mitt**  on  Ptnanc*.    R.  17,  64  ) 

"2.  Inert***  vocational*traintnR  pay.  rH, 
R  Ml  and  H  R.  1872.  by  Mr.  Rankin.    R.  e4  ) 

"3.  Increa**  compensation  and  pension 
payments  by  10  percent  for  each  10  percent 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living  over  1940  figures. 
(H.  R.  1291.  by  Hon.  J.  Hasdin  Petexson,  of 
Florida.  Referred  to  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans   Legislation.     R.  14  ) 

"4.  Extend  15  percent  Increase  to  statutory 
awards.  (H.  R.  1944.  by  Mr.  Rankin.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.     R.  37  ) 

"5.  Provide  same  compensation  rates  for 
World  War  II  veterans  as  to  World  War  I 
veterans.  (H.  R.  1936  and  H.  R  3644.  by  Mr. 
Rankin,  and  referred  to  his  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans' Legislation.     R.  2  ) 

"6.  Provide  minimum  10  percent  rating  for 
wounded  or  gassed  veterans  (H.  R.  138,  by 
Mr.  Vooams.  and  now  before  the  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also 
S.  1164.  by  Senator  Hugh  BTrrtER,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Finance.     R.  1-5.) 

"7.  Increase  basic  ratings  by  20  percent  for 
each  5  years  after  age  40.  (H,  R.  1582.  by  Mr. 
VooRHis.  Referred  to  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  16  ) 

"8.  Restore  full  compensation  to  the  so- 
called  presumptives.  (H.  E.  575.  by  Mr. 
Rankin.  Now  before  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  18,  31.) 

"9.  Provide  full  compensation  for  single 
veterans  while  hospitalized.  (H.  R.  536.  by 
Mr.  Petesson.  and  referred  to  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  Also  H.  R. 
3712.  by  Hon  John  Lbsinski,  now  before  his 
Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions.    R.  23  ) 

"10.  Increase  pensions 'o  war  veterans  with 
permanent  total  non-servlce-connected  disa- 
bilities to  #60  per  month  (H  R  1451.  by  Mr. 
VooRHis.  of  California.  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
R.  9.) 

"1.  Authorize  payment  of  compensation  for 
partial  service-connected  disability  plus  the 
percentage  of  pension  for  permanent  total 
disability  (nonservlce)  equal  to  the  difference 
between  100  percent  and  his  degree  of  service- 
connected  disability.  H.  R.  555.  by  Mr.  Ram- 
kin.  New  before  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation.    R.  13.) 

"12.  Increase  pension  to  service-disabled 
regulars  to  90  percent  of  wartime  rates.  (H. 
R.  279.  by  Mr.  Lesinski;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensions.    R.  2  ) 

"13.  Increase  attendant's  allowance  to  175 
per  month.  (H.  R.  1933.  by  Mr.  Rankin;  now 
before  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation.    R.  28  ) 

"E  Llberflllze  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
terminations: 

"1.  Paclliute  and  expedite  adjudication* 
of  claims  of  disabled  veterans.     R.  5.  23.) 

"2.  Determine  permanent  and  total  dlaa- 
bility  on  individual  ability  to  follow  any  sub- 
•Untlally  gainful  occupation  (H.  R.  106. 
by  Mr.  Voobhw;  raferred  to  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.    R,  10.) 

"3.  Btmhaate  statutory  limitations  **  to 
applications  for  b«i*flta.  (H.  R.  1365  *nd 
H.  R.  3762  by  Mr  Baoo*ca.  a*  to  disabled  emet- 
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gency  offloer*'  retirement  t«neflts;  referred 
to  Committee  on  Military  Affair*  H  R  1702, 
by  Hon.  John  J.  BPAaxMAN,  of  Alabama,  a* 
to  d*oorntlnna,  and  referred  to  the  Commit* 
t**  on  Military  Affairs.  H.  R.  1124,  by  Hon, 
PaANN  CaaLaoN.  of  Kanaaa.  •■  to  adjviatad 
00inp4«ii>Ation.  Now  befor*  th*  Commltt»* 
on  Wnv»  and  Mraut  N.  R.  1698.  by  Mr, 
rtANKiN  ns  to  vttarana'  bviv^nta  and  refen^ 
to  comuiittaa  oa  World  Wai  VvtvrMUii'  Ugia* 
latluiv    N.  67  ) 

"4.  Limit  mtaoonduct  bii  to  wtUfu)  or 
fvlonloua  ml*«onduel,  iM  R,  860  by  Mr. 
RANKIN,  and  raftrrad  tn  tli*  Coi»n>ltt»*  on 
Woild  Wnr  Vatarana'  Ugialutton,    R.  80  ) 

"8  Artjvidlrnt*  clalmi  r*tH>*«Mivrly  accord, 
inglofact*.  (H.R,  864,  by  Mr,  Rankin,  Now 
IjefiMT*  Cmwrnittaa  ou  Word  War  V*t*rana' 
Legislation.    R  70) 

"6  Forfeit  b*neflu  only  'vhere  evidence  t* 
clearlv  not  sufBclent.  but  subject  those  guilty 
of  fraud  to  fin*  or  imprisonment.  (H.  R. 
600,  by  Hon  John  L.  McIIxixan,  of  South 
Carolina.  Referred  to  Conimlttee  on  World 
War  Vetemns'  Legislation.    R.  22.) 

"7  Extend  time  within  which  to  make 
appeal  from  decisions  of  rating  agencies. 
(H  R  695.  by  Hon  Joseph  R  Brtson,  of  South 
Carolina.  Now  before  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  66  ) 

"8  Provide  minimum  rating  of  1  percent 
for  veterans  noted  as  having  some  disability 
at  time  of  discharge.  (H.  R.  1495,  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  Louisiana:  referred  to  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  12.) 

"9.  Reduce .  permanent  ratings  only  for 
fraud  or  gross  error.  (H.  R.  1579,  by  Mr. 
Rankin,  and  referred  to  tis  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  R.  11.) 
"P.  Liberalize  Insurance  benefits: 
"1.  Reduce  Interest  on  Government  Insur- 
ance policy  loans  to  3>.i  percent.  (S.  447.  by 
Senator  Beooks  Rept.  364,  by  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  after  having  passed 
Senate  on  June  21.  now  before  House  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Vete:-ans'  Legislation. 
R.  2.) 

-2.  Permit  suit  on  any  Clovernment  life- 
insurance  policy  at  any  time.  (H.  R.  1293. 
by  Mr.  Peterson,  and  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.) 
"3.  Insurance  Judgments  to  be  binding  up- 
on Veterans'  Administration  until  modified 
by  court  order.  (H.  R.  722.  by  Hon.  John  S. 
Gibson,  of  Georgia;  referred  to  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.  R  58.) 
"4.  Make  Government  life-insurance  poli- 
cies Incontestable  after  1  year  and  return 
premiums  on  cancelled  policies.  (H.  R.  533, 
by  Mr  Rankin  Referred  to  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.    R.  2.) 

"5.  Continue  permanent  total  disability  In- 
surance protection  to  veterans  who  have  re- 
ceived 240  or  more  monthly  installments  of 
insurance  benefits.  (H.  El.  554,  by  Mr. 
Rankin.  Now  before  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  69.) 

"G.  Facilitate  suitable  employment  of  serv- 
ice disabled: 

"1.  Require  Veterans'  Administration  to  re- 
imburse all  State  Workmen  s  Compensation 
costs  as  to  service -connected  disabled  vet- 
eran employees.  (H.  R.  1533  by  Mr.  Rankin; 
referred  to  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation.     E.  6.) 

"2.  Extend  effective  preference  for  vetea- 
an*,  their  wives,  and  widows,  for  all  Govern- 
ment employment  for  which  qualified.  (H.  R. 
3256.  as  to  disability  retliemcnt,  by  Mr. 
Ramspctk.  Passed  by  House  on  July  3,  H. 
Rept.  767.  Now  befor*  S*Qai«  Committee  on 
Civil  Service.) 

"3.  Extend  full  vocatloniil  training  and 
suitable  employment  to  fJl  handicapped 
service  veterans  (H.  R.  502.  by  Mr  Rankin. 
Now  before  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation.    E.  3,  4,  5,  7.) 

"4.  Exempt  disabled  vetcn.ns  deemed  to  be 
a  risk  to  civil -service  retirement  fund  from 
the  provisions  of  such  act,  and  then  cover 
them    into    the    social-sectirlty    retirement 


"6.  CradU  vocational  tralntnt  for  clviu 


provlatona.     (H.  R.  814,  by  Mr.  McMillan; 

referred  to  Committee  on  OlTll  Servlc*. 
S.  11.) 

"8.  Provide  optional  clvil-aervto*  r*ttr*« 
m*nt  aftar  88  jear*  of  Federal  *mploym*nt. 
(H  R.  74,  by  Htni.  Tmoma*  J.  Lani,  of  Maaaa* 
ehuattta,  Now  batora  Oommltt**  on  CtvU 
I.  8,  8.) 

tnt  for 

aervloa  ratlrament.  (N.  R.  IIM,  by  Hon. 
Pat  Cannon  of  Plortda,  Now  befui'i  Ount* 
mute*  un  trMvii  u*rviea,    I   lu  ) 

"7,  Extend  )upieran«a  aivd  omlit  to  war 
vatarant  at  to  purchaaa  o(  avirplui  proparti. 
(L.  8) 

"8.  Iilittd  credit  for  tio^e  )««t  by  raaaott 
of  aerTMa-aonneeted  dunbiiity  for  railroad 
retirement  purposes,    L  4) 

"H  Klimtnnte  existing  inequalltlee  and  ln> 
equltlea  aa  among  various  similar  group*  of 
disabled  veteran*  and  their  dependenta.  and 
unlformlee  admlnUtratlv*  provisions.    R.  8^ 

"1.  As  to  uselrso  limbs.  (H  R  2254.  by  Mr. 
Brook*.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
World   War   Veterans'  Legislation. 

"2.  Compensation  and  pension  defined. 
(H.  R.  1938.  by  Mr.  Rankin  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veteran*' 
Legislation.) 

"3.  As  to  number  of  dependents.  (H.  R. 
561.  by  Mr.  R.\nkin.  Now  before  Committee 
on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.) 

"4.  As  to  children.  (H.  R.  582,  by  Mrs. 
Rogers.  Referred  to  Committee  or  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation.) 

"5.  AS  to  parents.  {H.  R.  556.  by  Mr. 
Rankin,  and  new  before  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Committee.) 

"6.  As  to  statutory  awards.  (H.  R.  3644.  by 
Mr  Rankin.  H.  Rept.  934,  by  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Committee.  Passed  by  House  on  July 
20.  Reported  by  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. H.  Rept.  549    on  July  20,  1945.) 

"I.  Needed  hOBpitallzatlon,  domiciliary  care, 
and  out-patient  treatment  to  be  available 
for  all  veterans  with  service-connected  disa- 
bilities. (R.  26,  27.)  S.  1203,  by  Senator 
Johnson. 

"J.  Additional  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  according  to  veteran  population 
needs:  (H.  R.  1422,  by  Hon.  Joe  B.  Bates,  of 
Kentucky;  now  before  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  2.) 

"K.  Liberalize  adjunct  treatments  and 
dental  treatment.     (R.  30.) 

"L.  Provide  miscellaneous  benefits: 

"1.  Liberalize  State  laws  and  appropria- 
tions affecting  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents and  their  organizations.     (N.  S.  D.  Rept.) 

"2.  September  8.  1939,  beginning  of  World 
War  n.  (H.  R  1945,  by  Mr.  Rankin,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
sions.) 

"3.  WAAC  to  have  same  status  as  WAC. 
(H.  R.  1405,  by  Hon  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation.     R.  3.) 

"4.  Extend  adjusted  compensation  for 
World  War  I  provlslon.il  officers.  (H.  R.  1161. 
by  Mr.  Carlson,  referred  to  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.    R.  21.) 

"5.  Issue  new  Adjusted  Service  Certifi- 
cates for  those  not  recoverable.  (H.  R.  1162. 
by  Mr.  Carlson.  Now  before  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.    R.  2.) 

"6.  Orthopedic  appliances  for  all  veteran* 
who  need  them.  (H.  R.  1581.  by  Mr.  Rankin. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation.    R.  8.) 

"7.  National  war  memorial  auditorium  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  (H.  R.  770,  by  Hon. 
Harry  R.  Sheppard,  of  California.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.    L.  8.) 

"0.  Increase  burial  allowance  to  6200. 
(H.  R.  1939,  by  Mr.  Rankin,  Now  before 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion.   R.  78.) 

"9.  National  cemetery  In  evory  SUte. 
(H.  R.  1273,  by  Hon.  Paul  J.  Kiloat,  of  Texas. 


Referred  to  Committee  on  Military  Affair*. 
L.  1.) 

"10.  Veierant'  Admlnlsuation  to  eondtict 
reaearch  re  tuberculual*  and  oth*r  atlmanta. 
(R.  84  ) 

**n.  Llbarallaa  aligiblUty  for  muvtarlng-out 
l^avments  (H  R.  781,  by  Hon,  RaaNaaa  W, 
Kkamnkv,  of  New  York.  Referred  to  Com- 
mit tea  on  MtUiary  Affair*     R   86  ) 

'18,  OMrdpraetta  ami  oateopaihio  adjuat* 
menta  to  ba  availabia  for  traatmani  oC  V6%> 
arana.    (R  80  ) 

"18.  Ine<Mn|>et»nt*  to  be  traitaterrad  with 
two  attandaiiu  with  all  et«t*  plus  18  par 
day  par  attendant,    (N  76  ) 

"14.  Ixeirpt  allotmfnt*  by  aarvtaamen,  a* 
ivall  aa  Vetnnne'  Admiiiisttntion  panaiona,  aa 
htoom*  tor  otd^aga  aaatotanc*  purpoaaa. 
(L.  8.)" 

Till*  eomprehenelve,  well-integrated  pro- 
gram of  pollclee  and  objectives  of  the  Dl»- 
Rbled  American  Veterans  looks  toward  the 
best  welfare  of  those  who  must  continue 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  pay  the  price 
of  patriotism — the  Nation's  war  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  the  depend- 
ents of  our  war  dead — and  at  the  same  time 
having  In  mind  the  l>est  welfare  of  our 
country. 

We  help  to  protect,  presert'e.  and  promote 
America  and  the  workability  of  Its  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  In  the  final 
analysis  by  providing  adequately  for  the 
welfare  of  America's  disabled  defenders. 

To  the  end  that  deserving  disabled  vet- 
erans of  all  of  America's  wars,  and  their 
dependents,  may  be  properly  Informed,  ad- 
vised, and  assisted  as  to  their  rights,  and 
as  how  technically  to  establish  their  en- 
titlement to  governmental  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  lawfully  and  equitably  entitled, 
the  DAV  has  long  been  maintaining  the 
largest  staff  of  any  of  the  national  veteran 
organizations  of  full-time  nationally  paid 
national  service  officers — located  in  most  of 
the  regional  offices  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

Its  Nation-wide  set-up  of  trained  service 
officers  Is  now  being  speedily  expanded 
through  Its  sponsorship  of  a  specialized  vo- 
cational training  course,  whereby  handi- 
capped disabled  veterans  of  World  War  II 
are  becoming  full-time  employees  of  ^he 
DAV  as  national  service  officers.  This  train- 
ing program,  under  Public  Law  No.  16.  con- 
sists of  two  12-week  semesters,  with  1  week'* 
vacation  between  semesters,  at  the  American 
University.  1901  P  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.  C.  followed  up  by  on-the-job  placement 
training — learning  by  doing — of  up  to  6 
months  under  the  supervision  of  each  of 
three  different  experienced  national  DAV 
service  officers  located  In  three  different  re- 
gional offices  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  this  vocational  train- 
ing, the  trainees  receive  monthly  mainte- 
nance allowance  from  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
istration of  692  per  month,  plus  61150  for  a 
wife,  and  plus  66  75  for  each  minor  child  or 
dependent  parent — which  the  DAV  is  now 
trying  to  persuade  Congreea  should  be  In- 
creased up  to  a  basic  training  allowance  of 
6115  per  month,  plu*  625  for  a  wife.  615  for 
the  first  child,  612  for  the  second  child,  and 
610  for  each  additional  child  or  dependent 
parent,  as  per  the  provisions  of  8.  1301.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Bo.  Johnson,  of  Colorado 
and  now  before  his  euljeommlttee  on  Vet- 
eran* Affair*,  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

While  at  the  American  University,  the  DAV 
Bupplemente  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatratloa 
allowance  by  an  additional  625  per  month, 
and  Increase*  that  up  to  650  per  month  after 
the  trainees  have  sUrted  their  placement 
training,  with  gradual  Increase*  thereafter 
according  to  their  relative  merlta. 

Four  groups  of  trainee*  have  ao  far  been 
enrolled  at  the  American  University.    Ttia 
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n«>t  croup  will  matiiculftt*  on  Augxist  30. 
and  there«ft«r  an  additional  group  of  up  to 
50  will  enroll  every  13  weeks.  untU  400  or  more 
handicapped  veterans  of  World  War  II  have 
thus  launched  th'  ir  career  of  service  to  the 
human  aftermath    ot  America's  wars. 

Kvery  veteran  of  any  of  America  s  wars  who 
has  been  either  wounded,  gassed.  Injured,  or 
disabled,  by  reason  of  his  active  service  In 
Americas  armed  forces,  or  In  th«  armed 
forces  of  ooe  of  lU  allies,  diirlng  time  ot  war. 
IS  eiiRib!*  for  membership  In  this  exclusive 
congressiotiallT  chartered  association,  the 
DiMbled  American  Vet«'rans. 

Every  d;sabled  war  veteran  ought  to  sup- 
port the  legislative  and  service  activities  of 
the  DAV  by  becoming  one  of  Its  paid-up  ac- 
tive members,  preferably  as  a  life  member. 
If  born  prior  to  January  1.  1902.  an  eligible 
may  bacom*  a  life  member  upon  payment  of 
$50.  or.  If  born  thereafter.  $100.  payable  In 
cash,  or  by  a  down  payment  of  $5.  plus  such 
Installments  as  will  complete  ita  full  payment 
by  the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
vrblch  would  now  be  Jiuc  30.  1947.  after 
which  there  would  be  a  carrying  charge  of  $5 
par   year   until   the   full   amount   had    been 


net 


Abeat  40  percent  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  OAV.  located  In  lu  some  BUG  chapters 
throu)(hout  the  country,  are  fuUy  paid  or 
partially  paid  life  members.  Now.  while  Jobs 
are  stul  plentiful.  Is  the  advisable  time  for 
ellgibles  to  become  fully  paid  life  members 
of  the  DAV  so  that  their  own  organization 
can  continue,  during  the  lean  years  of  the 
postwar  peacetime  reconversion  period,  to 
r«nder  all  needed  service  to.  for,  and  by 
America's  disabled  defenders. 

Appllcstion  and  psyment  for  DAV  life 
membership  should  be  sent  to  my  good 
frler.d.  Mr.  Vivian  D.  Corbly,  national 
Rdjutant  Disabled  American  Veterans.  1423 
B.  McMillan  Street.  CiiKlnnati  6,  Ohio. 
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HON.  ABE  MURDOCX 

or  triAu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Salurdav.  July  28  'legislative  day  of 
Monday.  July  9),  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President. 
some  time  a?o.  as  a  result  of  negotiations 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  300- 
COO.OOO  ounces  of  Treasury  free  siJver 
were  monetized,  or  else  they  will  bs 
monetized  as  needed  by  the  Treasury. 
I  predicted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
when  word  of  that  fact  came  from  the 
Treasuiy.  that  it  would  add  prestige  to 
sllrer  as  money  throughout  the  entire 
world.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  from  London  indi- 
esttng  that  tlie  British  have  taken  ccg- 
nfnnce  of  what  has  been  done  in  the 
United  States  and  are  predicting  a  re- 
vival of  siJver  money  throughout  the 
world.  I  a^k  unanimous  conient  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Ricoto. 

There  being  no  objsction.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th?  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Salt  L^ke  Tribune  of  July  21,  19461 
Loj*ooN  Sna  Rbvtvai.  or  Sii.vnt  Monkt  Um 

L0X30M.  July  20— Tte  Financial  News 
P:iday    forecast   •   revival   of   monetary   \»e 


of  sliver  during  the 
newsptaper    added   It 
this   would   mean 
proper  in  many  countries 

••To   a   large   degree 
monetized    in   the   Ea^t 
evolution  in  the  near 
Its  partial  remonetlzat^n 
the  News  said. 

"The  decline  of  the 
United  Sutes  and 
materially  reduced  th4 
would  not  be   surprlsl  ng 
tise  of  silver  as  a  mets  lllc 


few  3*ears.  but  the 

med    unlikely   that 

adoption  of  blmetalllnn 


silver   has   l)een   re- 

and    the    trend    of 

future  points  toward 

also  in  the  West," 


exp  insion 


AOOrriONAL 

The  article  cited 
the  United  States 
additional    cvirrency   « 
800.000.000    ounces    of 
beginning    which   maj 
rangements  covering 

'In    Etiropean 
there  may  be  a  good 
rency."  the  News 
gold  has  reached 
markets  and  the  a 
at  stich  high  prices  li 

"Amid    prevailing 
trust,  sliver  coins  wou 
ond  best  to  gold  coins 
go  £ome  way  to  meet 
continent.U  countries. 

Throughout    the    ea i 
"there  Is  insatiable 
alternative  to  gold." 


BiLVKa  r;  t  r.rviv.\L 


"It  seems  reasonable 
of   the   monetary   use 
next  few  years."  it 
"it  seems  unlikely  tha 
tary  use  of  silver  woulfl 
tries,  to  adoption  of 
way  of  a  fix :d  ratio  b 

'There  is  much  to 
silver  in  metallic 
tion  will  be  none  too 
Ing  years.  If  centra 
cept  Imported  silver 
that  would  facilitate 
problems  of  settling 


Umted  Nati  >ns  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


gold  reserve  of  the 

of  credit  have 

gold  surplus  and  it 

to  see  a  growing 

reserve." 


cuaaiNCT 

statement  made  in 

on  July    18  that 

11    be    issued   against 

silver    as    a    modest 

be   followed   by   ar- 

arger   amciuits. 

countries,     too. 

<temand  for  silver  cur- 

The  price   of 

ve  levels  in  black 

gold  supply  even 

limited. 

t|ncertalnty    and    dis- 

d  be  regarded  as  scc- 

and  their  issue  would 

;urrenc>-  difficulties  in 

and    Middle    East, 
demand  for  silver  as  an 
paper  added. 


tb; 
Set  ate 


llbei  ated 


com  Inued. 

proh  bitl 
vail  ible 


tie 


to  expect  a  revival 

of  silver   during   the 

but  predicted  that 

any  return  to  mone- 

lead.  in  many  coun- 

ilmetallism  proper  by 

Keen  gold  and  silver." 

be  said  for  including 

The  gold  posi- 

easy  during  the  com- 

banks    were    to    ac- 

at  a  market  price, 

to  some   extent,   the 

adverse  trade  balances." 
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JCtR 


rcs«  rves 


frrely 


HON.  ALBEN  W,  BARKLEY 

or  Ki»  rrcKT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  '  HE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday, , 

Mr.  BARKLEY. 
unanimous  consent 
the  Appendix  of  the 
torials  relating  to 
Charter — two  from  t 
one  from  the 
from  the  Philade Iphi 
the  New  York  HeralU 
from  the  Chicago 

Tnere  bein^  no 
rials  were  ordered 
Record,  as  follows: 
|FYom  the  New  York 
AssOAO — Two     VOTtS 

VIXSALS 

(By  Anne  OHa|e 
The  most  striking 
election  was  not  the 
that  no  one  had  any  1 
in  the  mind  of  the 
party  was  as  stunned 


ugust  1, 1945 


ir.  President.  I  ask 

to  have  printed  in 

Record  several  edi- 

he   United  Nations 

le  New  York  Times. 

Philac  elphia  Record,  one 

I  Inquirer,  one  from 

Tribune,  and  one 

SiJn. 

0  )jection.  the  edito- 
th  be  printed  in  the 

liimes  of  July  30    1945] 

That    Repkesent    Re- 
of  Policy 

McCormlck ) 

itature  of  the  British 

vl(  tory  of  labor.     It  was 

c  ea  what  was  going  on 

ele(  torate.    The  winning 

as  the  losers.     Labor 


leaders  admit  they  had  no  cabinet  slate  pre- 
pared because  they  had  not  thought  beyond 
the  campaign.  The  landslide  was  as  much  a 
surprise  to  Mr.  Attlee  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Church- 
Ill.  It  astounded  everylxxly — the  pollers  of 
public  opinion,  the  political  commentators, 
the  outside  world,  the  British  themselves. 

The  voters  cheered  Churchill — and  voted 
him  out  of  office.  Two  Laborltes  who  are  new 
members  of  the  cabinet  told  the  writer  early 
this  year  that  political  apathy  was  so  pro- 
found In  Britain  they  hoped  there  would  ba 
no  electicMi  for  at  least  a  year  after  the  war. 
"Then  we  are  sure  to  win."  they  said,  "but 
not  before  "  Yet  beneath  that  show  of 
apathy  a  political  revolution  was  brewing 
that  swept  out  the  war  government — the  gov- 
ernment of  victory— while  the  conflict  is  still 
on. 

The  politicians  simply  did  not  know  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  And  if  this  Is  trxie 
in  England,  where  people  are  free  to  express 
themselves,  where  all  the  means  for  sam- 
pling sentiment  are  not  only  available  but  of 
vital  concern  to  office  seekers,  how  can  any- 
one be  sure  how  people  feel  in  the  rest  of 
Europe? 

AMERICA  DEnNmXT  COMMPrTED 

During  the  San  Francisco  Conference  It 
was  remarked  that  few  of  the  delegations  en- 
gaged in  drafting  the  blueprint  for  a  postwar 
security  s^^stem  had  a  direct  or  at  least  a  re- 
cent mandate  from  the  people.  The  excep- 
tion was  the  United  States,  whose  delegates 
spcke  for  a  government  thrit  had  been  re- 
turned In  a  Nation-wide  election  5  months 
before.  Sin'e  that  plebiscite  was  a  decisive 
endorsement  of  Roosevelt's  foreign  policy, 
the  Americans  had  a  clear  commission  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  organization  the  late 
President  Inltated.  As  the  all  but  unanl- 
ruous  approval  of  ths  Senate  proves,  the 
Charter  expresses  \merlcan  policy;  the  Sen- 
ate vote  is  merely  a  conflrmation  of  the  popu- 
lar vote  last  November. 

In  San  Franclscu  this  Nation  had  a  fresh- 
er, mere  definite  commitment  than  any  other 
to  a  program  of  international  cooperation  for 
peace,  and  the  Senate  Ix-xs  made  that  com- 
mitment as  official  &i  It  can  be  made.  The 
vote  c  institutes  a  reversal  of  American  policy 
In  foreign  affairs  quite  as  decisive  as  the 
reversal  of  British  policy  in  the  domestic  fie'.d. 
As  far  as  world  policy  is  concerned,  indeed, 
the  Senate  vote  Is  more  Important  than  the 
BnglUh  election,  for  while  the  latter  may 
strengthen  the  left  parties  In  Europe  gener- 
ally and  weight  British  decisions  In  those 
ln»--n  ational  questions  where  the  conflict  is 
between  right  and  left,  the  8<?nate  action 
assures  the  world  that  American  power  Is 
from  now  en  a  certain  quantity  In  the  bal- 
ance. It  means  that  the  American  point  of 
view  is  a  permanent  factor  in  all  the  prob- 
lems of  world  reorganization. 

TEUMAJJ    STRENGTHENED 

This  should  strengthen  President  Truman's 
hand  at  Potsdam  by  enabling  htm  to  .'^peak 
with  authority  net  only  on  Immediate  ia- 
SU3S  out  in  charting  plans  for  the  future. 
Our  attitude  toward  every  settlement  must 
be  firmer  and  more  far-sighted,  aiid  mtist  also 
have  more  inPuence  on  others,  when  they 
aad  we  are  certain  that  we  are  r£spor>3ib:e 
fc-  carrying  out  these  settlements  over  a  long 
rai^ge  of  time.  In  San  Frnnclsco  It  did  not 
matter  much  that  the  delegate  represented 
ho-'cJover  or  precarious  regimes,  because  they 
couid  ah  be  sure  that  the  most  diverse  ele- 
ments In  every  nation  were  for  a  plan  for 
world  security.  But  when  It  c  omes  to  con- 
crete solutions.  M  .  Attlee  can  be  surer  of 
support  at  hDme  than  the  lo-year-old  i?ov- 
emment  oi  Mr.  Churchill.  And  though  the 
Senate  vote  was  pretty  well  known  in  ad- 
vnnce.  Mr.  iruman  no  longer  needs  to  ccunter 
arguments  based  on  doubts  that  America 
will  be  there  to  maintain  the  decisions  she 
supports. 
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will  the  labor  government  Increase  Rus- 
sian confidence  in  Britain?  "I'he  answer  will 
appear  first  In  places  where  British  and 
Soviet  interests  meet— Iran.  Turkey.  Greece — 
and  where  Russian  dlstrxist  Is  most  mani- 
fest. Will  labor  be  more  Inclined  to  sup- 
port Russian  policy  In  centril  and  eastern 
irurcpe?  This  Is  not  so  certain;  the  Socialist 
definition  of  democracy,  freedom  of  informa- 
tion, human  rights.  Is  very  different  from 
the  Soviet  definition.  Perhaps  the  Laborltes 
will  be  more  persuasive  than  the  Conserva- 
tives in  settling  these  differences. 

The  main  question,  however.  Is  what  kind 
of  peace  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  sup- 
port. The  British  election  strongly  suggests 
that  this  Is  the  unknown  quantity  in  the 
great  equation  the  Big  Three  are  trying  to 
work  out.  There  is  no  doubt  about  popular 
backing  for  the  United  Nations  Charter;  no 
government,  elected  or  not,  would  go  against 
the  tide  by  repudiating  a  scheme  for  security, 
especially  a  scheme  sponsored  by  the  United 
States,  for  most  nations,  if  they  could  vote 
on  it.  would  say  what  people  in  Europe  are 
always  saying  to  the  Americans  they  meet: 
"We  want  the  kind  of  peace  you  want." 

Tills  fact  we  cannot  evade.  The  Impor- 
tance of  the  Senate  ratification  Is  that  It  puts 
American  power  not  only  behind  the  Charter 
but  behind  the  peace  settlements  the  se- 
curity system  is  created  to  maintain.  No 
one  will  believe  that  this  action  on  our  part 
does  not  strengthen  our  influence  and  there- 
fore Increase  our  responsibility  for  whatever 
decisions  have  been  made  at  Potsdam  or  will 
be  made  hereafter. 

|Piom  the  New  York  Times  of  July  30,  1945] 
The  Charter 

A  great  task  begun  by  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
carried  on  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  now 
been  brought  to  Its  completion.  With  the 
Senate's  all  but  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  this  country 
takes  its  place  at  last,  after  long  years  first 
of  opposition,  then  of  doubt,  and  finally  of 
conversion,  in  the  front  ranks  of  a  new 
International  organization  dedicated  to  en- 
force peace  and  uphold  law  and  order.  The 
vision  of  Wilson,  the  leadership  of  Roosevelt, 
and  the  steadfast  faith  of  many  of  their 
countrymen  that  a  day  would  come  at  last 
when  the  United  States  would  be  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  fall  natur- 
ally to  a  great  world  power,  are  honored  In 
the  Senate  vote. 

That  vote  is  all  the  more  decisive,  and  the 
more  reassuring,  because  it  settles  not  only 
the  question  of  American  participation  In 
the  new  league  of  nations  but  the  question  of 
how  our  participation  is  to  be  made  effective. 
This  was  the  only  point  in  doubt  in  the  de- 
bate. Ratification  itself  was  certain,  in  view 
of  the  great  popular  support  behind  the 
Charter.  But  the  question  was  raised 
whether  this  vote  In  the  Senate  would  be  the 
final  and  decisive  test,  or  whether  a  new 
legislative  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  at 
a  later  date,  when  the  issue  arose  of  making 
good  on  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the 
Charter  embodied  in  articles  43  and  45. 

Article  43  provides  that  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  "undertake  to  make 
available  to  the  Sectirity  Council,  on  its  call 
and  in  accordance  with  a  special  agreement 
or  agreements,  armed  forces  •  •  •  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace 
and  security."  And  article  45  provides,  as  a 
corollary,  that  all  members  "shall  hold  im- 
mediately available  national  air  force  con- 
tingents for  combined  International  enforce- 
ment action."  The  question  was  raised  In 
the  Senate  whether  these  agreements  would 
have  to  take  the  form  of  treaties,  to  be  rati- 
fied In  each  Instance  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Senate,  which  would  give  great  powers  of 
obstruction  to  a  small  minority  and  make 
our  effective  participation  in  the  enforce- 
ment work  of  thjB  new  organization  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  doubt;  or  whether,  having  rati- 


fied the  Charter,  and  having  promised  to 
"undertake"  to  make  armed  forces  "avail- 
able" on  call  to  the  Security  Council,  we 
were  therefore  morally  and.  In  fact,  legally 
bound  by  this  commitment — ih  which  case 
all  future  agreements  In  this  field  should 
properly  be  handled,  not  as  If  they  were  new 
treaties  but  as  If  they  were  matters  of  do- 
mestic legislation,  to  be  determined  by  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

All  doubts  on  this  point  were  removed  by 
the  message  sent  from  Potsdam  by  President 
Truman  on  the  last  day  of  the  debate  and 
before  the  vote  was  taken.  Noting  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  action  on  future  military 
agreements  under  the  Charter  could  be  taken 
either  by  the  treaty  method  or  by  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  both  Houses,  and  noting  fur- 
ther that  many  Members  had  agreed  that 
the  initiative  in  this  choice  rested  with  the 
President,  Mr.  Truman  announced  his  own 
position  in  the  matter.  This  was  a  clear 
declaration  of  his  intention  to  submit  any 
and  all  agreements  of  this  nature  to  a 
majority  vote  of  both  Houses. 

This  intervention  in  the  debate  was  a  wise 
act  of  statesmanship.  It  made  clear,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Senate's  action,  the  purposes  of 
the  administration  and  its  interpretation  of 
the  proper  method  of  fulfilling  American  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Charter.  It  removed 
all  possible  ground  for  later  doubts  and  ac- 
cusations of  double  dealing.  It  told  the  Sen- 
ate plainly  that  It  was  voting  not  only  to 
ratify  the  Charter  but  to  make  it  work.  And 
it  was  after  this  plain  notice  had  been  given, 
and  when  the  issue  had  been  made  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  Senate  cast  its  vote  of 
89  to  2. 

The  size  of  this  vote,  the  promptness  with 
which  it  was  taken,  and.  above  all,  the  fact 
that  It  followed  the  President's  statement 
offer  convincing  evidence  of  the  near  una- 
nimity of  American  opinion  on  the  necessity 
of  International  action  to  keep  the  peace.  A 
decision  of  immense  importance  has  been 
firmly  made.  It  redeems  the  promises  of 
Wilson.  It  rewards  the  leadership  of  Roose- 
velt. It  affirms,  and  does  its  best  to  safe- 
guard, the  deep  Interest  of  the  American 
people  In  a  lasting  peace.  It  will  give 
strength  and  encouragement  to  the  friends  of 
international  cooperation  all  over  the  world. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  of  July 
30,  1945] 

This  Time  America  Leads  on  Road  to  World 
Peace 

Prom  Its  very  beginning  our  Nation  has  led 
the  world  In  giving  freedom  to  Its  citizens. 

Otir  Constitution — particularly  our  Bill  of 
Rights — has  been  the  standard  for  Judging 
the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  reach  demo- 
cratic self-government. 

Now  the  United  States  takes  the  lead  In 
moving  toward  world  peace. 

We  have  become  the  first  of  the  Big  Five 
to  ratify  the  United  Nations'  Charter. 

Only  two  small  Central  American  nations, 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  preceded  tis. 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  China  have  yet 
to  act.  Their  ratification  is  considered  sure, 
but  ours  is  the  honor  of  being  first. 

The  size  of  the  vote  In  the  Senate,  tradi- 
tional stronghold  of  Isolation,  will  bring  re- 
joicing m  Potsdam.  President  Truman  can 
turn  to  his  Big  Three  conferees.  Premier 
Stalin  and  Britain's  new  Prime  Minister  Att- 
lee, and  say: 

"America  has  come  through.  Only  two 
votes  In  our  Senate  were  against  the  Charter, 
and  89  In  favor.  You  can  forget  your  fears 
now  that  we  will  retreat  again  Into  isolation." 

Ratification  by  the  Senate  brings  nearer  to 
realization  the  dreams  and  planning  of  two 
of  America's  great  Presidents. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  this  month  President 
Wilson  returned  from  Paris  with  tho  League 


of  Nations,  which  he  called  the  only  hapt  of 
mankind. 

He  asked  the  Senate:  "Dare  we  reject  It 
and  break  the  heart  of  the  world?" 

We  know  the  Senate,  after  9  months  of 
debate,  did  reject  the  League.  We  know  what 
happened. 

In  June  of  last  year  President  Roosevelt 
presented  the  American  plan  to  keep  the 
postwar  world  at  peace  through  an  Interna- 
tional organization  backed  by  force  of  arms, 
if  necessary.  It  lnclud<Kl  an  organization  of 
all  peace-loving  nations  and  a  world  council 
of  the  Big  Four  and  other  nations. 

That  Roosevelt  plan  t)ecame  the  blueprint 
for  Dumbarton  Oaks  later  In  the  year.  Dum- 
barton Oaks  became  the  blueprint  for  the 
final  drafting  of  the  Charter  at  San  Francisco 
this  spring. 

It  was  Roosevelt  who  told  us.  after  his 
return  from  Yalta,  where  the  Dumbarton 
plan  was  modified: 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  American  fighting 
men  looked  to  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
to  finish  the  work  of  peace  for  which  they 
fought  and  suffered.  We  failed  them  then. 
We  cannot  fall  them  again  and  expect  the 
woild  again  to  survive." 

That  we  have  not  failed  our  American 
fighting  men  Is  due  In  large  part  to  Roose- 
velt's vision  and  to  his  political  strategy  in 
choosing  congressional  leaders  for  the  dele- 
gates to  San  Francisco.  Wilson  had  the 
vision.    He  lacked  the  political  acumen. 

President  Truman  ha.s  shown  wisdom,  too, 
In  following  the  pattern  set  by  Roosevelt. 

And  he  made  a  brilliant  move  of  his  own 
In  telling  the  Senate  on  Saturday — befor* 
the  vote  on  ratification  was  taken — that  mili- 
tary agreements  to  put  teeth  Into  the  new 
Organization  would  be  submitted  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

That  means  one-third  of  the  Senate  will 
not  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  will  of  the 
people  by  refusing  to  give  the  United  Nations 
the  force  It  must  have. 

The  Senate  isolationists  were  smoked  out 
— all  but  two  of  them.  Their  plan  of  flank 
attack  failed. 

The  price  of  world  peace,  like  that  of  lib- 
erty at  home,  will  be  eternal  vigilance. 

Even  when  the  new  organization  begins 
functioning,  we  have  no  panacea. 

We  have  an  organization  stronger  In  some 
respects — as  In  having  its  own  armed  forces — 
than  the  old  League.  In  some  respects  It  Is 
weaker — as  In  the  veto  power  possessed  by 
all  of  the  Big  Five. 

But  we  do  have  an  International  organiza- 
tion In  which  for  the  first  time  all  the  major 
peace-loving  powers  are  Joined.  We  have 
made  a  start.  We  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  must  make  It  work. 

We  are  proud  that  the  United  States  was 
the  first  to  lift  the  torch,  that  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  has  become  a  symbol  of  bringing 
peace  as  well  as  liberty  to  the  world. 


(From   the   Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Inquirer   of 
July  30,  1945] 

Charter  Rathted — Now  Make  It  Work 

With  ratification  of  the  United  Nation* 
Charter  by  the  Senate.  July  28  has  become  a 
memorable  date  in  our  country's  history. 

Natural  gratification  over  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  the  first  of  the  Big  Five  to 
take  this  forward  step  on  the  path  to  world 
p.ace  is  more  than  a  merely  sentimental 
feeling. 

It  is  further  and  still  stronger  evidence 
than  had  yet  been  afforded  of  the  long  way 
America  has  come  from  its  traditional  dis- 
inclination to  assume  Its  full  share  of  respon- 
sibility in  world  affairs  and,  specifically.  In 
the  most  important  duty  of  all:  prevention 
of  future  wars. 

It  was  also  in  July,  In  1919.  that  President 
Wilson  submitted  the  Versailles  Treaty,  with 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  to  the  Sen- 
ate. More  than  8  months  later,  after  bitter 
debate,  the  Senate  rejected  the  treaty. 
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DxU  Um«  It  hM  Ukcn  the  Senate  less  than 
•  XBOOth  to  aflls  Ita  aeal  of  approval  od  Amer- 
-ie*"*  whotoh— rt«d  participation  in  an  inter- 
national organisation  to  enforce  peace. 

A  quarter^  a  century  ago  opposing  Sen- 
ators aougbt  to  attach  four  reaerTatlona  and 
nearly  twoecore  amendments  to  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Its  League  of  Nations  appendage. 

Ths  country  has  jitst  witnessed  ratifica- 
tion 0(  the  United  Nations  Charter  after  only 
fl  days  of  debate,  if  such  it  could  be  called 
The  final  vote,  88  to  2.  not  counting  pairs  or 
the  announcement  of  2  absentees  that  they 
would  have  voted  ays  If  present,  contrasts 
with  the  Senate  vote  of  49  to  35  in  1020, 
which  constituted  7  less  than  the  required 
two-thirds  majority. 

It  Is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  word  "prom- 
ising." No  charter  or  treaty  is  worth  more 
than  the  spirit  In  which  Its  adherents  sub- 
scribe to  Its  provisions.  It  Is  an  oversimpli- 
fication of  the  contrast  between  our  attitude 
In  IMO  and  In  1945  to  say  that  then  we  were 
a  "Permit  Nation."  Indifferent  to  wbat  might 
happen  to  others  so  long  as  we  were  let  alone. 

We  are  talcing  a  broader  view  of  our  re- 
sponsibtllUes  today,  but  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  basic  organization  of 
the  old  League  of  Nations  and  the  new  In- 
ternational set-up  on  which  such  high  hopes 
are  fixed. 

The  difference  Is  largely  between  an  organ- 
laation  with  power  to  enforce  peace  through 
curbing  would-be  aggressors  before  they  can 
get  started  and  one  whose  fatal  defect  was 
its  fundamental  weakness. 

Some  critics  of  this  new  Organization  have 
seented  to  base  their  opposition  on  the  con- 
tention that  It  Is  too  strong  In  the  powers 
accorded  or  to  be  assumed  by  a  few  big 
nations. 

Such  a  suggestion  evinces  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  the  purposes  of  the  nations  that 
have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history  and  are  resolved  that  their  people 
shall  never  again  have  to  endure  a  like 
calamity. 

It  Is  to  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  our 
approval  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  to 
be  followed.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  by  the  other 
nations'  early  action.  Is  only  the  first  deSnite 
step  along  a  path  that  may  be  beset  with 
many  obstaclee. 

What  our  Senate  has  done,  speaking  for 
the  Americsn  people.  Is  to  give  an  earnest 
of  our  good  IntenUona.  The  Charter  Itself 
Is  not  self-acting.  It  does  not  truarantee 
world  peace.  To  make  it  work  there  must 
be  effective  machinery,  and  even  then  every- 
thing will  depend  on  the  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  subscribing  members. 

But  America  has  hastened  to  show  her 
good  faith  and  now  looks  to  the  others  to 
pledge  their  equal  cooperation  In  promoting 
and  insuring  peace  for  all  nations. 

(From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
July  30.  19451 

Tm  CHAMTtM  Is  RATinxo 
The  all  but  unanimous  vote  with  which 
the  Senate  on  Saturday  gave  Its  solemn  as- 
sent to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Natlo-is 
Is  a  measure  of  many  things.  It  is  a  meas- 
ure of  the  careful  statesmanship  which  has 
from  the  beginning  gone  into  the  creation 
of  this  great  international  Instrument.  It 
Is  a  measure  of  the  skill  and  clarity  with 
which  the  problem  was  early  realized,  re- 
duced to  its  essentials  and  patiently  devel- 
oped through  a  long  process  of  debate  and 
conference  to  which  Congress  and  public,  the 
administration  and  Its  political  opponents, 
our  own  Nation  and  our  alllea  were  all  made 
full  party.  The  American  leaders  from  whom 
the  strongest  InlUal  impulse  came — President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Hull— shaped  the  nego- 
tiation with  patience  and  realism:  Allied 
statesmanship  rose  to  high  levels  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  and  San  Francisco  in  building 
the  structure,  and  one  has  to  study  the  Char- 
ter carefully  to  appreciate  all  the  Ingenuity, 


reasonable  compromise,  and  hard  thought 
which  went  into  It. 

Mistakes  were  doubtless  made  along  the 
way,  but  In  many  respects  the  making  of  this 
document  was  a  model  in  International  ac- 
tion, and  the  Senate's  Vdte  is  a  measure  of 
the  technical  excellence  <f  the  process.  Un- 
deniably. It  is  a  measur>,  also,  of  the  fact 
that  the  Charter  dellberitely  refrains  from 
attempting  too  much.  The  bitter  contro- 
versies of  25  years  ago  have  been  avoided,  in 
part,  by  eliminating  controversirl  Issues. 
This  Charter  assumes  the  world  as  it  actually 
exists  today  rather  than  attempting  to  build 
a  new  one.  At  every  poll  it  It  safeguards  the 
national  sovereignty,  thB  Independence  of 
action,  the  national  Interest  and  right  of 
self-defense  and  of  veto  ]f  the  great  powers 
as  these  things  now  exist;  while  even  the 
pressures  which  it  might ;  lut  In  fact  upon  the 
smaller  sovereignties  har(  ly  differ  from  those 
to  which  they  are  In  prartlce  subject  today. 
The  Charter  does  not  cf  er  a  new  world;  It 
offers  simply  a  machinery  and  organization 
through  which  the  natKns  may  build  one, 
gradually  and  firmly,  if  they  so  desire.  The 
many  difficult  Issues  wh  ch  that  task  must 
raise  have  been  wisely  eft  to  the  future, 
when  they  can  be  bette  •  attacked  as  they 
come;  but  it  follows  th  it  one  reason  why 
the  Charter  Itself  has  aw  ikened  so  litUe  op- 
position is  the  fact  that  there  Is  so  little  in 
it  to  oppose. 

Yet  the  Senate's  overuhelmlrg  vote  Is  a 
measure  of  something  more  than  this — 
something  laore  than  eit  ser  mrdesty  of  aim 
or  skill  In  negotiation  ar  d  drafting.  It  Is  a 
measure  of  the  compellini ;  power  of  the  great 
lesson  Uught  by  the  las;  26  years  of  world 
history.  It  is  a  measurs  of  the  depth  of 
the  American  people's  conviction  that  a  new 
International  world,  whlih  will  avert  these 
vast,  recurrent  holocausts  ( 
be  built.  It  is  a  measun 
solve  that  no  trivial  oba  iructlons.  no  exag- 
gerated fears,  no  remote  c  r  minor  risks,  must 
be  allowed  this  time  to  lonfuse  or  halt  the 
progress  of  the  great  wjrk  of  peace.  The 
Charter  may  be  only  a  tiechanism,  but  the 
Senate,  In  casting  89  votei  for  its  rat  flcation, 
was  recording  the  trem;  ndcus  strength  of 
the  popular  determination  not  only  to  see 
such  a  mechanism  established, 
cept  the  costs  and  risks  o :  operating  It.  Be- 
cause of  that  determlratlon.  the  United 
States,  which  was  never 
last  great  experiment  In 

becomes  the  first  to  ratify  this  new  effort! 
It  Is  a  good  augury  of  ultimate  success  In 
the  arduous  task  to  wh  ch  we  now  pledge 
our  faith  as  a  people. 


{From   the  Chicago  Sun 
An  Assist  bi 
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To  Senator  Scott 
the  honor  of  retrieving  a 
the  United  Nations 

Senator  Cownallt   ha( 
presslon  to  gain  ground 
tlon  placing  American 
of  the  Security  Council 
of  a  treaty,  and  so  be 
one-third    of    the   Senat« 
Foster  Dulles,  who  is 
legal  expert,  bad 
by  representing  the 
San  Francisco  as   backini 
point. 

The  form  of  legislation 
Charter  cannot  be  fixed 
portant  that  nothing  In 
prejudice  that  decision  w 
to  make  it.    Senator  LucAi 
for  passage  of  the 
by  the  proper  method 
Houses.     He  forced  an 
Dulles  that  this  method 
any  opinions  of  the  delegji 
demolished    the  claim 
adopting   the  Charter, 
retain    a  one-thlrd-plus- 
enabllng  legislation 


of  humanity,  must 
of  the  popular  re- 


able  to  ratify  the 
ntemational  order. 


of   July   27,    19451 
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The  Senate  now  knows  that  this  minority 
veto  power  Is  not  Implicit  In  future  Charter 
legislation.  It  knows  that  adoption  of  the 
Charter  represents  a  firm  commitment  to 
carry  out  Its  terms,  which  Include  the  pro- 
vision of  armed  forces  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. For  malting  this  point  clear.  Senator 
Lucas  deserves  the  country's  thanks. 


America  in  the  Af  e  of  Flight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  TliE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  airport  there  on 
July  4,  1C45. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mayor  Britten,  officials  of 
Richmond  and  Wayne  Counties,  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud 
and  liappy  to  be  here  today.  Proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  ceremony  marking  another 
epoch  of  progress  for  this  section  of  Indiana. 
Happy  to  see  and  visit  again  with  old  Indiana 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  to  clasp  new 
hands  In  fellowship. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  dedicate 
this  new  •1,003.000  Richmond  Municipal  Air- 
po't.  We  all  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  dedicatory  ceremony  Is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  more  glorious  and  more  pros- 
perous future  for  this  section;  that,  a.s  time 
passes,  this  airport  will  become  a  mighty 
link  in  ibe  chain  of  national  air  transpor- 
tation. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  today  to  think— as  we 
must — of  peacetime  aviation  programs,  of 
postwar  plans,  of  building  our  personal  and 
community  fortunes,  while  out  on  Okinawa, 
out  in  the  Philippines,  out  on  lonely  islands 
whi'jse  names  we  do  not  know,  our  eons  and 
brothers  and  husbands  and  fathers  are  fight- 
ing bloody  battles  against  a  tenacious  and 
determined  loe. 

Nor  would  we  want  to  forget  the  tremen- 
dous price  that  has  been  paid  by  thousands 
of  precious  lives  which  have  made  this 
auspicious  occasion  possible. 

We  might  strive  to  erase  that  vision  from 
otir  minds,  for  a  moment,  but  we  all  know — 
every  man  and  woman  among  us — that  we 
cannot  for«»et  them  today,  we  will  not  forget 
them  tomorrow. 

I  must  first  pay  tribute  to  those  Indlan- 
ans — to  those  Americans — who  are  far  from 
home  and  cannot  be  with  us  today  to  witnees 
this  mark  of  progress.  We  do  it  in  their 
names— In  the  name  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
Republic. 

The  American  soldier  Is  not  animated  by 
the  hope  of  plunder  or  the  love  of  conquest. 
He  fights  today  to  preserve  this  homestead 
of  liberty  and  that  his  chUdren  mi^t  be 
free. 

Our  soldiers  have  relighted  the  torch  of 
liberty  and  are  filling  the  world  again  with 
light.  They  are.  today,  as  they  have  been 
In  every  generation,  the  saviors  cf  the  Nation 
and  the  liberators  of  men. 

And  at  what  tremendous  cost!  On  the 
day  opening  the  Saventh  War  Loan  drive, 
thousands  of  serious-minded  people  watched 
on  the  Capitol  Plaza  in  Washington  the 
reenactment  by  a  squad  of  the  same  marines 
of  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  on  Mount 
Borlbachl  on  Iwo  Jlma.    In  the  throng  stood 
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two  others  who  had  been  on  Iwo  Jlma — sick, 
weary,  and  solemn.  One  of  them  turned  and 
eald  to  a  bystander,  "Women,  do  you  know 
It  took  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  dying  to  do  that?" 
I  can  never  forget  the  picture  of  the  cc^r- 
load  after  carload  of  strong  young  men— 
without  arms  or  legs— who  were  In  the  motor- 
cade of  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  on  his 
triumphal  tour  through  Washington  recently, 
and  I  hope  I  may  never  forget  the  words 
General  Eisenhower  spoke  with  such  feeling 
In  his  address  to  Congress:  "The  portion  of 
humility  must  be  great  In  a  man  who  comes 
to  such  honor  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
so  many  friends  and  fellow  men."  I  thought 
then— as  I  think  now— that  we  can  never  do 
too  much  for  men  who  have  given  so  much 

for  us. 

Let  us  never  forget  all  those  who  went 
out — the  living  and  the  dead,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor— to  prove 
that  when  freedom  was  an  issue,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  never  faltered,  they  have 
never  failed. 

Let  us — as  we  dedicate  this  great  airport— 
rededicate  ourselves  to  those  principles,  to 
those  Ideals  and  Ideas,  for  which  our  sons, 
our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and  our  husbands 
are  risking  their  lives  today. 

It  Is  of  more  significance  than  a  mere  co- 
incidence of  the  calendar  that  this  dedica- 
tion is  made  on  this  great  day  in  the  history 
of  our  country  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
years  ago,  a  group  of  stalwart  Americans 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pro- 
claiming to  all  the  world  that  here  In  this 
land  of  the  g.'-eat  frontier,  men  would  make 
secure  their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Few  there  were.  In 
other  nations,  who  In  those  days  felt  that 
this  representative  government,  formed  so 
inconspicuously,  with  few  factories,  and  with 
little  material  wealth,  would  long  survive 

In  other  lands — In  Athens  and  In  Rome 
and  In  Jerusalem — men  had  dreamed  the 
dream  of  establishing  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  But  no  representative  government  In 
recorded  history  has  been  able  to  survive 
both  the  storms  of  adversity  and  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  for  long.  The  pages  of 
history  are  littered  with  the  records  of  broken 
governments  formed  by  men  trying  to  find  a 
government  that  would  satisfy  both  the 
selfish  and  the  unselfish,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  fearless  and  the  fearful. 

Yet,  the  seeds  of  that  little  Republic, 
formed  169  years  ago  In  the  dark  and  trou- 
blous seas  of  monarchies,  dictatorships,  and 
alliances,  fell  on  fallow  ground.  That  Re- 
public founded  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  expanded  over  this  great 
land.  As  Jie  years  passed,  ar  the  decades 
rolled  on,  the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
became  a  prophecy:  "This  country  and  this 
people  were  made  for  each  other."  Soon  that 
Republic  stretched,  as  we  have  sung  many 
times,  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Again  in  a  larger  sense  Is  this  occasion 
fraught  with  great  significance.  The  spirit 
of  America  soars  today  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders set  by  the  two  great  oceans.  Because 
cf  the  Inventions  born  in  this  very  section, 
because  of  the  men  who  were  nurtured  In 
this  very  soil.  America's  spirit  has  taken 
wings. 

Not  many  years  ago.  although  the  airplane 
had  been  Invented  In  America,  we  were  lag- 
ging In  aviation  development  as  a  nation. 
Only  5  years  ago  today.  Hitler's  dreaded 
Stukas  and  his  Helnkels  and  his  Messer- 
BChmldts  were  pouring  out  lead  and  bombs 
on  hapless  England.  France  already  had 
fallen  beneath  the  onslaughts  of  the 
merciless  German  attack. 

Then  Americans  took  heed.  They  knew  It 
was  time  to  prepare  American  Industry. 
American  worklngmen.  American  farmers — 
working  in  an  unbeatable  team— began  to 
unsheath  the  sword  and  to  reveal  the  might 
of  America.     The  dicUtors,  as  they  always 


had  In  the  past,  overplayed  their  hand. 
.They  decided  to  take  on  America.  WeU  did 
'Winston  Churchill,  standing  before  our 
Congress,  ask  a  question  that  still  burns  in 
my  memory:  "What  manner  of  men  do  they 
think  we  are,  anyway?" 

In  the  years  that  have  passed,  the  dictators 
have  found  out  what  manner  of  men  we  are. 
We  turned  out  airplanes  f.rst  by  the  dozens, 
then  by  the  hundreds,  then  by  the  thou- 
sands and  then  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
The  world  has  never  seen  anything  like  It. 
Tomorrow's  would-be  dictators  will  long  re- 
member what  America  did  when  the  test 
came. 

America's  mighty  spirit  took  wing  in  1942. 
when  the  vanguard  of  our  air  armadas  swept 
across  the  skies  of  stricken  France,  pum- 
melled the  very  heart  of  Germany.  That  day 
the  first  American  airmen  went  Into  Ger- 
many, showing  the  arrogant  Hitler  and  the 
dope-fiend  Goerftig  the  potential  strength  of 
our  Industrial  might — that  day,  the  war  was 
won  against  Germany.  For  that  day.  the 
American  airmen  figuratively  had  written 
over  the  skies  of  Berlin— "Thou  art  weighed 
In  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

We  won  that  victory — as  we  will  bring  the 
Jap  warlords  to  their  knees — because  of  our 
American  system.  Let  that  truth  Impress 
Itself  on  us  today.  Let  every  thoughtful 
person  realize  that  the  winning  of  this  war 
began  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Tne  system  of  government  organized 
under  those  documents  made  possible,  In 
this  country,  the  greatest  moral  and  spiritual 
and  material  development  ever  witnessed  In 
any  nation  In  any  period.  That  Constitu- 
tion made  possible,  in  a  real  sense,  the  in- 
vention of  the  modern  airplane.  It  made 
possible  the  development  and  production  of 
airplanes  of  such  might  and  speed  that  Ger- 
many was  destroyed  and  that  will  destroy 
Japan  too  if  she  persists  in  her  mad  folly  of 
resistance.  That  constitution  created  and 
kept  in  existence  the  kind  of  a  country 
that  made  men  want  to  do  new  things — and 
let  them  try  new  things.  Freedom  and  flight 
are  interconnected.  Men  could  not  fly  until 
they  could  dream  and  work  to  fly.  Tliey  could 
not  do  creative  work  well  unless  they  were 
free.  Therefore,  this  great  accomplishment 
in  the  realm  of  aviation  is  due  as  much  to 
the  charter  of  our  liberty  as  it  Is  to  the 
blueprints  ol  modern  mechanical  master 
minds. 

Stalin,  that  enigmatical  ruler  of  Soviet 
Russia,  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  our 
very  freedom  when,  at  Teheran,  he  uttered 
these  words:  "A  toast  to  American  produc- 
tion, without  which  our  victories  would  not 
be  possible."  It  was  freedom,  under  the  law. 
to  work  and  strive  together  that  made  that 
production  possible.  It  was  the  American  in- 
dustrialist, the  American  worklngman,  the 
American  farmer  working  and  fighting  to- 
gether— unbeaten  and  unbeatable — turning 
out  a  volume  of  war  material  never  imagined 
possible  even  by  the  most  fantastic  dreamers. 
Miracles  have  been  performed  in  develop- 
ments of  new  techniques  both  of  production 
of  airplanes  and  of  performance  in  the  planes 
themselves.  But  greatest  of  all  has  been  the 
development  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
thousands  of  American  youths  In  their  abil- 
ity to  pilot  these  great  planes  wi'th  unerring 
direction  35,000  feet  in  the  stratosphere  at  a 
speed  of  4^0  miles  per  hour  They  symbolize 
the  vision  and  daring  of  our  youth  for  the 
America  of  tomorrow. 

Now  we  know  today,  as  the  men  knew  who 
helped  develop  aviation  here  in  Richmond  to 
its  present  Importance,  that  the  airplane  Is 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  In  poace  as  in 
war,  in  education.  In  science.  In  Industry,  as 
In  travel,  and  in  better  understanding  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations. 

Many,  many  years  ago  Quakers  brought  to 
Richmond — to  Indiana— the  first  message  of 
tolerance  and  good  wUl.    Is  It  too  much  to 


hope  that  airplanes  from  this  Ter>  field— 
from  every  field  in  our  Nation — w»ll  carry 
the  same  message  of  good  will  of  America 
to  all  the  world,  and  that  we  will  not  In  our 
lifetime,  and.  it  Is  to  be  fondly  hoped,  never 
again  witness  tlie  ravages  and  horrors  of  a 
world  war.  It  should  be  our  pra"er  today 
that  this  field  will  be  used  as  a  symbolical 
nest  for  the  doves  of  peace,  not  as  a  breeding 
place  for  the  birds  of  war. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  great  British  poet  and 
prophet,  In  Locksley  Hall,  said: 

"I  foresee — 
•     •     •     the  heavens  filled  with  commerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 

there  rained  a  ghastly  dew, 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies,  grappling  In 

the  central  blue; 
Far   along   the   world-wide   whisper   of   the 

south-wind  rushing  warm. 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

through  the  thunderstorm. 
Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 

the  battle-flags  were  furled. 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of 

the  World." 

We  have  encouragement  today  to  believe 
that  Tennyson  saw  clearly  and  Indeed  with 
a  prophetic  eye  that  the  airplane  would  bring 
wars,  then  a  "parliament  of  man,"  a  "federa- 
tion,of  the  world."  This  present  terrible  war 
has  Imoressed  the  civilized  peoples  of  the 
world  as  never  before  of  the  dangers  they  In- 
cur by  not  working  in  peace  to  prevent  war. 
Never  have  the  people  of  this  Nation  been 
possessed  cf  such  a  passion  for  enduring  peace 
as  has  now  laid  hold  on  us. 

We  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  now,  as 
you  all  know,  charged  with  the  mighty  re- 
sponsibility of  passing  Judgment  upon  the 
Charter  formed  by  delegate*  of  fifty  nations 
In  deliberative  assembly  for  several  weeks  at 
San  Francisco.  The  Charter  they  formulated 
there  Is  not  perfect.  It  does  represent  the 
common  denominator  of  the  thinking  of  al- 
most all  of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  It  may  not  be  a  long  step  but  It  Is  a 
step  toward  world  cooperation  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  which  might  lead  to  war. 
To  reject  It  would  he  to  return  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  international  confusion  and  chaos. 
To  accept  It  Is  to  place  ourselves  on  the  path- 
way to  understanding  and  peace.  To  reject 
It  would  be  to  falter  along  the  way  of  fear, 
suspicion  and  hate.  To  accept  It  Is  to  follow 
the  beacon  light  of  trust  and  hope  and  con- 
fidence. 

This  proposed  Charter  allows  us  freedom  of 
action.  It  does  not  bind  our  Nation  beyond 
the  consent  of  Its  Government.  American 
participation  In  such  an  organization  might 
have  come  25  years  ago  had  it  not  been  for 
the  stubbornness  of  men  who  demanded  total 
acquiescence  with  their  ideas. 

We  all  fervently  pray  that  this  Charter 
represents  the  beginning  of  an  understanding 
and  the  basis  for  an  organization  throuih 
wh.ch  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  may 
work  regularly  for  peace. 

But  I  would  be  recreant  to  my  duty  If  I  did 
not  ciiarge  you  we  must  always  remember 
that  peace  Is  developed  not  In  charters,  not  In 
treaties,  but  in  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
souls  of  men.  There  can  be  no  real.  Just,  and 
lasting  peace  until  men  learn  to  love  peace 
and  Justice  throur',hout  the  world.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  out  of  the  transpxjrtatlon  and  com- 
merce that  belongs  to  the  developing  air  age, 
which  Is  hurried  along  by  this  very  airport, 
will  come  Increased  love  and  understanding 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

And  let  us  remember  that  while  we  are  go- 
ing to  strive  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  while  we  are  going  to 
pray  for  th^;  success  of  the  new  effort,  our 
first  responsibility  to  mankind  Is  to  keep 
America  strong   and  invincible  so  that  we 
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may  be  prepared  for  erery  responsibility 
In  the  dim  and  uncertain  future.  While  we 
agree  with  other  naUons  to  labor  for  peace 
and  JXMtlee  In  the  world  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  our  duty  to  preeerve  In  America 
the  freedom  with  whlc^  we  have  blessed  the 
world.  America  must  be  strong  In  the  air. 
There  must  be  constant  research  for  new 
improffWMSta,  and  our  planes  must  hare  se- 
cart  twill  in  every  far  Island  to  which  our 
eoHunitmenta  require  xia  to  travel.  America 
moat  be  strong  on  the  sea  and.  above  all,  in 
our  own  economic  might.  If  we  fall,  this 
greet  hofM  of  mankind  for  freedom  may 
from  the  earth. 

And  ftnally  tt  U  particularly  fitting.  1  thtnK, 
that  mchraond  snotild  t>e  a  leader  amon^ 
■nell  dtlea  of  the  Nation  in  the  development 
of  airport  facilities,  as  thia  airfield  proves 
more  eloquently  than  worda.  It  was  in  this 
neighborhood,  on  a  farm  at  Newcastle,  that 
WUbur  Wrlgbt.  colnventor  of  the  airplane 
with  his  brother  Orvllle.  was  bom  on  April 
le.  lari.  Orvllle  was  bora  In  Dayton.  Ohio. 
on  August  19.  1871.  »o  both  of  these  pioneers 
can  be  lekl  to  be  children  of  this  Middle 
Western  soil. 

The  Reverend  Milton  Wright,  father  of  the 
two  inventors,  went  to  Dayton  originally  from 
Hartavllle.  Ird.,  and  the  Wright  family  Uved 
In  Richmond  from  June  1881  to  June  1884. 

Fred  C  Kelly,  the  noted  biographer  of  the 
Wright  boys,  makes  plain  that  It  was  In 
Rlchmood.  Ind..  where  Wilbur  and  OrvUle 
Wright,  particularly  the  latter,  first  thrbtigh 
the  study  cf  kltea.  began  the  observations 
as  boys  that  were  to  foreahadow  the  careful 
stU4Ues  on  the  airplane  they  made  as  men. 

Tes.  this  soil  today  Is  hallowed  soil,  for 
the  two  Wright  brothers  who  once  played 
around  here  were  iht  same  two  men  who,  on 
December  17.  1903.  were  the  first  men  to  con- 
quer the  air. 

With  that  brief  Sight  of  12  unbelievable 
aaeonds  for  120  incredible  feet,  frocn  hardby 
Kill  Devil  Hill  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N  C.  man 
was  freed  from  the  bends  that  had  held  him 
doee  to  Mother  Karth  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  He  had  gllmFsed  the  realtration  of 
bis  oldest — his  tMldest — dream,  tbe  conquest 
of  the  air. 

Now.  4a  years  later.  Richmond  and  In- 
diana pay  tribute  to  those  same  carefree 
boys  by  continuing  the  development  they 
began 

It  is  a  fitting  occasion  which  draws  this 
great  crowd.  Our  high  ptirpoee  duea  honor 
to  Richmond,  to  Wayne  County,  to  Indiana, 
and  to  the  Nation 

We  dedicate  this  airport  as  our  testimonial 
to  the  bravery  of  Amerleaa  soldiers  who 
have  fought  only  for  the  safety  of  America 
and  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  dedicate  this  airport  on  this  Inde- 
pendence Day  of  1945  as  a  symbol  of  the 
freedom  which  hns  made  our  vonderful  cfe- 
Telopoient  aa  a  Nation  poaslble. 

1P»  tfedirate  this  airport  to  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  the  cltlaers  of  Indiana  so  splen- 
didly typified  In  this  community  which  toc'ay 
has  reported  a  subfcrlptlon  of  seven  and  a 
half  minion  dollars  to  the  Seventh  War  Lo.nn. 
doublv  Its  quota,  and  which  has  devoted 
Itaeif  unceasingly  to  a  magnificent  produc- 
tion of  materials  of  war  without  a  single 
workers"  strike 

We  dedicate  this  airport  to  tbe  honor  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  one  still  living,  who  In 
this  community  learned  the  laws  of  aero- 
nautics through  which  their  genii's  and 
Tlalon  developed  the  modern  airplane. 

We  dedicate  this  airport  to  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  brotherhood  instltute<l  by  the 
early  settlers  of  this  community  We  decl- 
cate  it  with  a  prayer  that  this  same  spirit 
cf  good  will  may  now  be  carried  throughout 
the  world  and  in  the  hope  that  peace  and 
good  will  may  long  dwell  on  earth. 

Who  can  foresee  the  destiny  of  tomorrow 
through  freedom  so  magnificently  typified  by 
these  great  ships  of  tbe  air? 
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Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  I  Speaker,  appar- 
ently there  are  those  today  who  are 
using  the  clever  counse  of  Voltaire  to 
fight  any  ideas  and  sugg  jstions  they  op- 
pose more  effectively  by  ridiculing  them, 
much  more  than  could  i  ossibly  be  done 
by  opposing  them  with  1<  gical  argument. 
If  an  Idea  is  generally  go<  xi.  Its  opponents 
may  have  to  distort  anc  misinterpret  it 
in  order  to  find  some  gr  )und  of  ridicule 
to  apply  to  it.  Ridicul ;  is  a  powerful 
weapon  against  anythirg,  good  or  bad. 
So  in  order  to  use  this  powerful  weapon 
against  a  good  idea,  it  m  ust  first  be  mis- 
interpreted and  misrepn  sented  as  some- 
thing bad.  so  as  to  mak  ;  It  appear  a  fit 
subject  cf  ridicule.  Sue  i  are  the  tactics 
being  used  against  the  dea  of  full  em- 
ployment. 

As  an  example,  there  is  another  ex- 
pression, "planned  economy,"  against 
which  no  reasonable  human  being  can 
logically  find  any  fault  which  has  for 
the  pa.st  few  years  beer  misrepresented 
and  subjected  to  ridiculit  in  8Ln  effort  to 
laugh  it  out  of  court.  Of  course,  as  a 
part  of  this  ridicule,  it  hi  ^  not  been  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  serious  Dlundcrs  on  the 
jMrt  of  those  in  office  who  advocate  a 
planned  economy.  Certainly  none  have 
been  overlooked.  If  exumples  were  not 
found  in  abundance  by  the  opponents. 
some  were  invented  whic  h  were  ludicrous 
enough  to  redden  the  fa  ce  of  any  of  the 
proponents.  Then  followed  the  expres- 
sion— but  not  with  pride -"They  planned 
it  that  way."  That  deilsive  shout  does 
the  work  psychologica  ly  in  swatting 
anything  that  can  be  la  >eled  "planned." 

It  does  not  matter  thi  t  planning  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  economy  and  that  proper 
planning  is  as  Impera  ive  as  cfTective 
action  in  accomplishrient.  and  that 
planning  must  precede  all  effective  ac- 
tion, a  truism  which  even  a  simple- 
minded  person  can  see  ind  understand. 
The  loudest  opponents  <  t  planned  econ- 
omy are  the  greatest  m,  isters  of  it.  with 
this  difference — that  tht  y  want  the  plan- 
ning done  by  somebct  y  else — namely, 
themselves.  It  is  not  he  idea  of  eco- 
nomic planning  to  whl<h  these  derisive 
opponents  object,  as  the  r  derision  would 
lead  one  to  believe,  but  it  is  the  method 
of  planning  to  which  th?y  most  object — 
that  is.  planning  by  governmental  offi- 
cials in  the  public  int?rest.  However, 
they  can  mightily  discou  -age  planning  by 
public  officials  in  the  pjblic  interest,  if 
they  can  show  or  seem  t )  .show  that  such 
planning  is  done  by  long-haired  theo- 
rists who  as  individuals  lave  never  oper- 
ated a  million-dollar  business.  Thus  it 
is  left  to  the  "boiled  shirts"  of  the  busi- 
ness world  and  mighty  ciiptains  of  indus- 
try to  plan  without  boi  sting,  and  they 
ought  to  know  how  to  i  o  it  from  much 


experience.  I  do  have  sincere  respect  for 
many  of  our  industrial  and  business 
leaders,  but  in  an  emergency  many  are 
found  to  be  "men  of  straw." 

As  one  of  the  House  sponsors  of  the 
full-employment  postwar  program.  I  am 
tremendously  concerned  that  the  public 
get  the  right  conception  of  this  move- 
ment and  that  the  full  meaning  of  it  be 
made  known.  I  do  know  that  in  the  very 
brevity  of  our  expression  the  proper  con- 
cept of  full  employment  may  be  easily 
misinterpreted.  For  illustration,  an  ex- 
pression occurs  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
depen<*ence,  "All  men  are  created  equal." 
which  has  caused  interminable  con- 
troversy. Probably  most  of  this  con- 
troversy is  over  misinterprctj-.tion  of  what 
the  fathers  meant  by  "created  equal."  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  authors  meant 
those  two  words  to  be  interpreted  literally 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  all  re- 
spects, which  erroneous  view  some  op- 
ponents of  that  idea  have  laughed  to 
scorn.  I  would  rather  think  the  fathers 
meant,  "Men  are  created  equal  in  rights." 
or  I  would  even  be  willing  to  interpret  the 
phrase  as  implying  that  m3n  should  be 
equal  in  opportunity,  which  would  be 
more  logical  than  to  assume  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  set  down  a  statement 
contrary  to  fact. 

The  opponents  of  the  full  employment 
idea  in  America  have  attempted  to  laugh 
it  off  by  pointing  out  that  Hitler  gave 
the  German  people  full  employment  dur- 
ing the  last  several  years  and  that  Stalin 
is  said  to  furnish  it  now  for  his  people. 
Such  a  statement  is  usually  followed  by 
saying,  "We  want  no  such  full  employ- 
ment in  this  country,"  and  it  always 
brings  applause.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
want  any  such  employment  as  the  full 
employment  prevailing  in  a  penitentiary. 
The  advocates  of  full  employment  are 
not  talking  about  or  working  for  full  em- 
ployment of  a  prison  population,  nor  any 
other  such  regimented  society,  nor 
forced  employment  of  any  totalitarian 
machine.  We  mean,  by  that  expres.sion. 
full  employment  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  able  to  work  and  who  want  to 
work.  We  believe  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  encourage  and  bring  about 
such  conditions  as  will  afford  full  em- 
ployment opportunities.  This  Is  not  say- 
ing that  all  the  opportunity  for  work  and 
a  Job  is  to  be  given  by  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  contrary,  if  such  op- 
portunity is  offered  by  other  employers, 
the  Government  may  be  called  upon  to 
afford  a  very  minimum  of  such  employ- 
ment, and  the  less  the  l)etter. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1944. 
the  national  candidate  who  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  big  business  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  postwar  employment,  and 
almost  invariably  he  said.  In  substance. 
"My  party  in  charge  of  the  Government 
would  provide  jobs  by  inducing  a  friendly 
economic  climate  calling  for  maximum 
employment."  Thus  he  seemed  to  recog- 
nlZ2  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
government  to  do  that  very  thing  and 
even  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  government,  if  he  were  administering 
it.  to  bring  about  that  encouraging  eco- 
nomic climate  and  other  business  condi- 
tions leading  to  maximum  employment. 
At  least  here  is  an  admission  that  gov- 
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ernment  can  do  such  a  thing,  and  under 
the  right  leadership  ought  to  do  such  a 
thing.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  I  agree  with  that  candidate  in 
the  last  national  campaign  who  was  the 
spokesman  for  big  business  and  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning,  I  have  listened  to  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  during  the 
last  2  years,  from  dozens  and  scores  of 
the  brainiest  men  and  acknowledged 
leaders  of  business,  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  scientific  thouj^ht  in  this 
country,  on  the  proper  plan  to  meet  the 
postwar  situation.  I  did  not  select  these 
witnesses,  but  they  were  said  to  be  lead- 
ers in  their  lines  of  American  thought, 
and  I  listened  to  them  with  great  care. 
Sometimes  as  I  listened  to  them  I 
trembled  with  fear  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  when  I  heard  the  staggering 
statistics  and  saw  charts  and  diagrams 
picturing  the  situation  as  it  e.xi.sted  dur- 
ing the  following  other  wars  and  when  I 
heard  statistical  predictions  of  a  like 
pattern  on  a  larger  scale  following  this 
much  larger  and  all-inclusive  war. 
Sometimes  during  these  hearings  the 
greatest  industrialists  and  men  who  head 
the  greate.st  employing  concerns  of 
America  seemed  more  optimistic  than 
the  cloistered  student  from  a  statistical 
laboratory.  Yet  everywhere  and  from  all 
of  them  I  got  the  impression  that 
America  must  continue  to  have  an  ex- 
panding economy,  because  our  salvation 
depended  upon  it. 

Then  it  was  that  I  was  reminded  of 
the  ancient  riddle  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx  at  Tliebes,  the  failure  to  answer 
which  mef»nt  destruction.  Today  Amer- 
ica is  confronted  by  a  fatal  riddle.  I 
verily  believe  that  if  it  is  not  answered 
and  this  riddle  solved,  there  will  be  no 
America  such  as  George  Washington. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  end  Woodrow  Wilson 
knew,  continuing  throughout  the  coming 
years.  This  riddle  is  economic.  The 
question  is.  "Can  America,  in  view  of  the 
staggering  Indebtedness  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  our  war-incurred 
obligations,  achieve  an  expanding  econo- 
n.y  after  the  war  with  full  employment 
opportunity  for  every  normal  adult  who 
wants  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  have  a  political  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  the  American 
people?"  I  am  positive  that  we  cannot 
have  either  of  the  two  last  named  con- 
ditions mentioned  above  alone  and  sep- 
arately and  unless  we  can  have  them 
combined,  the  riddle  which  the  Sphinx 
of  our  day  propounds  will  not  be  solved. 

But  why  should  I  be  too  pessimistic 
about  the  outcome  when  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  biggest  busi- 
nessmen of  America  that  they  them- 
selves are  not  too  alarmed  regaiding  the 
future?  I  know,  of  course,  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  other  ridales  so  difficult  that 
It  would  be  easy  for  one  to  be  pessimistic 
about  right  answers.  Among  others  is 
the  riddle  of  international  cooperation 
to  effect  an  enduring  peace.  The  more 
pessimistic  citizens  think  that  that  riddle 
cannot  be  solved.  I  do  not  take  that 
gloomy  view,  and  I  think  we  have  made 
a  good  start  towaii  the  solution  of  it. 
Nor  am  1  pessimistic  about  the  great 


riddle  of  economic  stability  of  our  Inter- 
nal structure,  but  I  do  believe  that  de- 
sired stability  hinges  on  our  ability  to  put 
into  effect,  by  the  cooperation  of  indus- 
try, business,  government,  and  all  such 
economic  forces,  a  program  of  full  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 
Let  any  Lord  Haw  Haw  who  laughs  to 
scorn  the  popular  slogan  of  "60.000.000 
joijs"  or  perverts  the  concept  of  full  em- 
ployment opportunity  into  nation-wide 
regimented  job  slavery  in  his  effort  to 
thwart  America's  proper  solution,  be  pre- 
pared himself  with  an  answer  to  the  rid- 
dle, under  penalty  of  the  extreme  condi- 
tion imposed. 


The  Trouble  With  Silrer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  23, 1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  this  devastating  war  the  world 
is  seeking  permanent  peace  and  amiable 
business  relations.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  the  nations  are  endeavoring  to  place 
business  and  commerce  on  a  sound 
financial  foundation.  If  the  world  is 
ever  to  have  such  sound  financial  basLs 
the  nations  must  return  to  the  tried  and 
provtn  monetary  system  based  on  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  un- 
der a  system  of  bimetallism  which  is  the 
only  plan  that  will  ever  give  the  world 
a  stable,  adequate,  workable  money  sys- 
tem. 

Ever  since  the  great  American  mone- 
tary invention  came  into  use — the  paper 
national  bank  note  devised  and  made 
legal  tender  money  by  law  during  the 
emergency  of  the  Civil  War— there  has 
been  a  sustained  campaign  against  the 
use  of  silver  as  money  which  culminated 
in  the  demonetization  of  metal  In  1873. 

In  the  struggle  that  followed  to  restore 
silver  to  our  monetary  system  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  every  pretext  that 
could  be  thought  of  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  use  of  silver  as 
money.  Many  of  the  arguments  which 
were  accepted  in  all  seriousness  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  at  the 
time  have  by  subsequent  financial  de- 
velopment been  proven  fallacious.  The 
American  p>eople  were  told  that  It  was 
impractical  to  have  the  bimetallic  money 
standard— that  one  metal,  gold,  must  be 
used  in  the  mer.sure  of  value— that  by 
the  inexorable  force  of  Gresham's  law 
the  bad  money,  silver,  would  drive  out 
of  circulation  the  good  money,  gold— 
that  if  silver  was  remonetized,  the  United 
States  would  be  deluged  with  cheap  silver 
money  and  the  American  people  and 
American  business  would  be  reduced  to 
Chinese  and  Mexican  standards — that 
the  integrity  of  American  money  and 
American  credit  must  be  maintained  on 
a  gold-monometal  basis  or  else  the  na- 
tional credit  would  deteriorate. 

Time  and  recent  financial  develop- 
ments have  disproven  many  of  these  ar- 
guments.    Economic  forcea  have  upset 


the  gold  standard  end  gold  is  no  longer 
used  for  money  in  this  country.  The 
American  people  now  have  in  daily  use 
circulating  as  money  over  $2,000,000,000 
of  silvei  in  the  form  of  silver  dollars  and 
silver  certificates — money  that  is  full 
legal  tender  and  as  good  as  gold  in  filling 
the  functions  of  our  domestic  monetary 
needs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  Domestic 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  domestic  silver  has 
been  remonetized  with  a  tremendous 
prcflt  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  as  re- 
vealed by  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
law  and  the  seigniorage  tables  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Bulletin  inserted 
here.    The  law  provides: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  United  States  coinage  mint 
shall  receive  for  coinage  Into  standard  silver 
dollars  any  silver  which  such  mint,  subject 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Is  satisfied  has  been  mined 
subsequently  to  July  1.  1939,  from  natural 
deposits  In  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  thereof. 

(b)  The  Director  of  such  mint  with  the 
consent  of  the  ownei  shall  deduc\  and  re- 
tain of  such  silver  so  received  45  percent 
as  seigniorage  for  services  performed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  coinage  and  delivery  of  silver  dollars. 
The  balance  of  such  silver  so  received,  that 
Is  55  percent,  shall  be  coined  Into  standard 
silver  dollars  and  the  same  or  any  equal 
number  of  other  i*andard  silver  dollars  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  depositor  of 
such  silver  and  no  provision*  of  law  taxing 
transfers  of  silver  shall  extend  or  apply  to 
any  delivery  of  silver  to  a  United  States  mint 
under  this  section.  The  45  percent  of  such 
sliver  so  deducted  shall  be  retained  as  bullion 
by  the  Treasury  or  coined  into  standard  sil- 
ver dollars  and  held  or  disposed  of  In  the 
same  manner  as  other  bullion  or  silver  dol- 
lars held  in  or  belonging  to  the  Treasury. 

While  the  miner's  share  of  the  silver 
delivered  to  the  mint  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  has  been  returned  to 
him  as  money  and  placed  in  circulation 
mostly  in  the  form  of  paper  silver  cer- 
tificates, the  Government  has  elected  to 
hold  its  share  of  silver  out  of  use  and 
store  it  in  the  form  of  bullion.  While  our 
Government  has  been  doing  this,  the 
British  Government  to  supply  the  money 
needs  of  England  and  the  British  de- 
pendencies has  come  to  our  Treasury 
and  obtained  a  loan  of  3CO.000.COO  ounces 
of  silver  under  a  lend-lease  arrangement. 
Practically  all  this  loaned  silver  has  been 
coined  and  is  now  in  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  with  monetary  value  higher  than 
the  monetary  value  of  the  American  dol- 
lar which  is  $1.29  per  ounce  here  in  the 
United  States. 

If  the  present-day  use  of  silver  under 
existing  restrictions  is  so  successful  in 
wartime,  what  is  the  trouble  with  silver 
money?  The  answer  is  simple — it  is  the 
difference  between  the  interest  yield  and 
the  profits  to  the  banks  derived  from  the 
use  of  bank-note  money  and  the  use  of 
silver  money  in  the  channels  of  trade  and 
business.  To  determine  this  difference, 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  creating  and  circulating  these 
two  kinds  of  money. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  a  monetary  system  and  a 
monetary  unit  with  which  to  transact 
business.   The  Congress  in  the  beginnics 
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established  a  mint  and  decreed  the  dol- 
lar under  the  metric  system  to  be  the 
monetary  unit  and  decreed  by  law  that 
27  grains  of  standard  gold  and  416  grains 
of  standard  silver  was  a  dollar.  The 
metal  content  of  the  dollar  was  changed 
by  subsequent  law  to  25.8  grains  of  gold 
and  412 'a  grains  of  silver.  There  was 
no  price  set  on  gold  and  no  price  set  on 
silTcr.  The  dollar  minted  from  either 
of  these  two  metals  established  by 
weight  and  fineness  was  made  legal 
tender  and  the  price  of  all  senices  and 
commodities  was  adjusted  to  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

The  law  provided  that  when  the  miner 
brought  his  cold  to  the  mint  it  would  be 
refined  and  minted  into  coin  and  handed 
back  to  him  to  do  with  as  he  plea.sed. 
He  was  charged  with  only  the  cost  of  re- 
fining and  mmtlng  the  metal.  The  miner 
could  then  spend  this  new  gold  money 
or  keep  it  as  he  elected.  Naturally,  the 
business  of  handling  gold  became  com- 
mercialized and  the  miner'.s  geld  dust 
and  gold  bullion  was  taken  off  his  hands 
and  supplied  to  the  mint  by  merchants 
and  brokers  but  the  system  of  creating 
gold  money  remained  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  silver,  this  was  handled 
somewhat  differently  from  the  plan  fol- 
lowed In  minting  gold.  When  the  miner 
broiight  In  his  silver,  he  exchanged  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  silver  for  the  equiv- 
alent in  weight  in  standard  silver  dollars 
which  wa.s  composed  of  silver  and  10  per- 
cent copper  alloy.  The  difference  of  the 
weight  of  pure  silver  and  the  weight  of 
the  silver  tn  the  alloyed  dollar  which  was 
delivered  to  the  miner  in  exchange  for 
the  silver  turned  Into  the  mint  was  taken 
by  the  Treasury  as  seigniorage  which  in 
the  aggregate  amounted  to  a  substan- 
tial number  of  dollars.  However,  the 
plan  of  putting  gold  and  silver  dollars 
into  circulation  was  the  same.  They 
were  handed  back  to  the  producer  who 
proceeded  to  put  this  new  money  in  cir- 
culation by  ordinary  transaction  and  in 
everyday  business.  The  collection  of  In- 
terest was  not  Inherent  with  the  crea- 
tion and  circulation  of  gold  and  silver 
money. 

Passing  over  the  diflQculties.  de- 
ficiencies, and  losses  sustained  by  the 
American  people  by  the  use  of  unregu- 
lated State  bank  note  currency  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  occa-sloned  by  the  un- 
sound and  fraudulent  operation  of 
State-controlled  banks  which  gave  rise 
to  the  term  "wildcat  currency" — bills 
that  were  simple  promissory  notes  put 
out  by  State  banks  on  engraved  paper — 
money  that  lost  all  value  when  the  issu- 
ing bank  failed,  we  come  to  the  emer- 
gency of  the  Civil  War  when  the  un- 
certainties of  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
lack  of  confidence  among  the  people 
caused  hoarding  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  war  emergency, 
thereby  creating  a  financial  condition 
that  forced  President  Lincoln  and  his 
Cabinet  to  resort  to  the  expedience  of 
issuing  United  States  Treasury  notes 
which  were  made  legal  tender  and  non- 
interest  bearing.  The  disfavor  of  the 
banks  to  this  kind  of  money  can  be 
understood:  apathy  which  created  a 
financ.al  conditiop  in  this  national 
emergency    that    gave    nse    to    a    new 


financial  Invention  of  world-wide  Im- 
portance— national  bank  notes — a  new 
kind  of  paper  money  vohich  was  devised 
and  put  into  circulaticn  with  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  B4nk  Act.  By  this 
scheme  a  bank  could  fcbtain  $50,000  in 
Government  bonds— at  any  market 
price  prevailing — and  deposit  the  bonds 
with  the  Treasury,  interest  coupons 
attached  and  receive  equivalent  of  90 
percent  of  the  face  value  of  the  bonds 
in  legal  tender,  natl(nal  bank  notes, 
paper  money  that  was  guaranteed  as  to 
payment  by  the  Ped(ral  Government, 
paper  money  which  coi  ild  be  loaned  into 
circulation  by  the  ban!  at  current  rates 
of  interest  while  the  bmks  at  the  same 
time  received  the  interest  on  the  Gov- 
ernment bonds  left  oi  deposit  as  se- 
curity with  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Here  was  a  new  kind  of  money  circu- 
lating in  our  curren<y  system — paper 
money  convenient  to  1  andle  and  trans- 
port, salekuarded  as  tc  its  value  and  in- 
tegrity by  the  guaran  y  of  the  Federal 
Government,  money  vhose  circulation 
was  entirely  controllel  by  the  issuing 
bank,  money  representing  an  investment 
that  yields  interest  on  the  deposited 
bonds  and  Interest  or  the  money  sup- 
ported by  the  deposited  bonds  that  was 
loaned  into  circulation.  Naturally,  the 
bani>.s  and  financiers  of  this  country 
wanted  to  increase  tteir  interest  yield 
and  monetary  control  by  expanding  the 
volume  of  national  ba  ik-note  money  in 
circulation  at  a  time  when  silver  was 
pouring  into  the  mints  to  be  coined  into 
money  and  to  flow  out  and  circulate  into 
channels  of  trade  and  business,  in  most 
cases  without  an  lnt(  rest  yield  to  the 
bank.  It  is  tasy  to  unc  erstand  that  once 
silver  was  demonetized  It  was  good  busi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  banks  and  finan- 
ciers to  prevent  Its  remonetization  and 
the  return  of  this  in  erest-free  money 
to  circulation  and  thereby  restrict  the 
use  and  circulation  of  their  interest- 
yielding  paper  money. 

Ti^e  false  propagania  that  has  been 
put  out  against  silver  presents  the 
greatest  campaign  of  misrepresentation 
that  has  ever  prevailed  in  this  country  or 
anywhere  else  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
The  system  of  national  l)ank  currency 
was  ."^Jightly  changed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Rsserve  Banking 
System,  but  the  IntereK  yield  and  money 
controi  of  bank-note  money  remains  the 
same.  There  is  no  wai  to  determine  the 
full  cost  and  interesti  tribute  that  has 
been  exacted  from  th4  American  people 
by  the  banks  having  the  concession  to 
create  and  circulate  ba|nk-note  currency, 
as  it  Is  impossible  to  separate  the  volume 
of  ordinary  loans  of  bapk  capital  and  ac- 
cumulated bank  mon^y  fiowing  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  business,  from  the 
volume  of  loans  of  n4w  money  created 
and  Issued  by  the  bafiks  that  must  be 
borrowed  by  businesk  to  supply  the 
country's  money  need!  which  under  the 
present  monetary  system  is  obtainable 
from  no  other  sourcej  How  much  in- 
terest the  American  people  have  been 
forced  to  pay  for  the  right  to  have  money 
created  and  kept  in  circulation  under 
this  system  is  difficult  \o  estimate  but  we 
do  know  that  the  Inter^t  on  a  bank-note 
dollar  equivalent  minK^d  in  1879.  kept  in 
circulation  yielded  to 


the  banks  il  in- 


terest is  compounded  at  6  percent,  over 
$40.  a  fact  established  by  a  statement  in 
a  letter  from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
inserted  below: 

BoABo  or  OonaMORs  of  th« 

PBDOUkL   R££>EBV-S  SYSTEM. 

Washington,  February  6.  1942. 
Hon.  C.  I.  WHTin. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir-  This  Is  in  reply  to  your  telephone  re- 
quest today.  The  present  value  of  $1  com- 
pounded at  3  percent  annually  from  1879  to 
date  would  amount  to  16  44.  Compounded  at 
6  percent,  it  would  amount  to  ♦39.29. 
Yovu-s  very  truly. 

WoooLi£F  Thomas, 

Assistant  Director, 
Division  of  Research,  and  Statistics. 

This  calculation  was  made  In  1942. 
By  bringing  our  interest  computation  up 
to  date,  we  find  this  1879  dollar  and  its 
interest  earnings  is  now  worth  $46.79. 

We  do  know  by  the  monthly  circula- 
tion statement  of  the  Treasury  that  there 
is  in  circulation  as  of  June  1  this  year 
$23,485,462,010  in  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
By  calculating  the  interest  on  this 
amount  of  money  at  3  percent,  we  find 
that  American  business  and  the  United 
States  Government  between  them  must 
pay  annually  $704  563,860.30  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  this  volume  of 
money  in  circulation.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  current  issue  of  the  American 
Banker,  headed  as  the  only  daily  bank- 
ir<T  newspaper,  headlines  one  of  its  new 
reports  with  "Twenty  largest  United 
States  banks'  assets  double  1939"?  But 
this  is  not  all.  When  S3cretary  Mellon 
decided  in  1929  to  replace  the  large-size 
paper  currency  with  bills  of  smaller  dl- 
men.sion  and  recalled  all  the  national- 
bank  notes  from  circulation  for  ex- 
change, the  records  oisclose  that  for  a 
long  time  there  was  over  one- half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  these  paper  notes  that 
never  showed  up,  and  today,  as  of  June 
1.  1945 — 16  years  after  these  notes  were 
recalled— there  are  $170,161,420  of  this 
paper  money  that  cannot  t)e  found — 
probably  lost  or  destroyed,  which  has  not 
been  returned.  Lost,  this  money  repre- 
sents profit  to  the  bank  and  real  money 
to  the  losers. 

When  we  compare  the  cost  to  the  peo- 
ple and  the  profits  to  the  banks  of  cir- 
culating the  two  systems  of  money — 
national  bank  note  currency  and  now 
Federal  Reserve  note  currency — with  the 
creation  and  the  circulation  of  the  sliver 
dollar  and  silver  certificates,  it  should 
not  be  diflBcult  to  understand  the  rea- 
sons and  motives  for  the  sustained  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  of  silver  and 
its  use  as  money. 

Answering  the  question.  What  is  the 
trouble  with  silver?  Under  the  present 
money  system  silver  money  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  bank-paper  money  in  in- 
terest yield  and  extra  profits  to  the  banks 
realizid  from  lost  bank-note  paper  money 
and  most  important  of  all,  silver  money 
cannot  be  manipulated  in  monetary  con- 
trol as  easily  as  bank  notes  are  con- 
tracted and  expanded  as  a  means  of  in- 
flating or  deflating  prices.  But  when  it 
comes  to  supplying  the  money  function 
to  give  the  country  a  sound,  workable, 
adequate  money  system,  one  based  on  the 
coinage  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  and 
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silver — money  of  ultimate  redemption — 
and  the  other  managed  paper  currency 
based  on  the  creation  and  circulation  of 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  dependent  in 
a  large  measure  for  their  creation  and 
circulation  on  the  confidence  of  the 
bankers  and  businessmen,  these  two  cur- 
rencies present  contrasting  pictures.  It 
is  an  accepted  financial  principle  that 
any  money  system  to  be  stable  in  value 
must  provide  a  dollar  of  unchangeable 
value.  To  have  this,  the  volume  of  money 
must  Increase  evenly  with  the  growth  of 
population  and  commerce  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  roughly  3  percent  a  year- 
statistics  disclose  that  volume  of  gold 
over  the  years  increases  at  the  rate  of  1 
percent  annually  and  that  silver  in- 
creases In  volume  at  the  rate  of  2  per- 
cent annually.  By  taking  these  two 
metals  together,  for  use  as  money  we 
meet  this  3  percent  increase  require- 
ment of  economic  law. 

The  volume  of  paper  money  not  only 
can  be  increased  but  it  can  be  decreased 
by  the  bank  by  either  extending  or  with- 
holding loans — a  movement  that  is  in- 
fluenced in  a  large  measure  by  the  mass 
psychology  of  the  bankers  having  control 
of  the  creation  and  issuance  of  bank  note 
currency.  Under  the  present  monetary 
system,  it  has  been  the  general  experi- 
ence that  when  business  and  the  banks 
are  confident  and  new  money  and  credit 
is  needed  the  least — the  ban^cs  are  liberal 
with  loans  and  money  flows  freely  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  business  but  when 
business  confidence  is  disturbed  and 
money  is  needed  most,  bank  loans  and 
the  creation  of  new  money  are  curtailed 
and  business  depression  ensues. 

If  experience  has  taught  us  anything, 
it  has  taught  us  that  gold  alone  is  Insuf- 
ficient as  a  monetary  bas(!  and  that  a 
managed  currency  is  unreliable  and  un- 
safe and  too  costly  to  operate.  We  have 
tried  about  every  monetary  scheme  to 
supply  the  national  money  function  that 
the  bankers  could  sugges".  Financial 
history  discloses  that  bimetallism  worked 
in  this  country  from  the  establishment 
of  the  first  mint  in  1792  until  silver  was 
demonetized  in  1873—81  years— and  bi- 
metallism worked  for  over  90  years  In 
Prance  and  that  later  bimetallism  was 
used  successfully  by  Prance,  Belgium, 
Italy.  Switzerland,  and  Greece  under  the 
provisions  of  a  monetary  convention  of 
the  Latin  Union  which  standardized  and 
made  their  money  interchmgeable  for 
use  in  international  transactions  until 
the  plan  was  broken  down  by  the  de- 
monetization and  manipulation  of  silver 
by  Germany  after  the  war  of  1870. 

When  business  Is  disturbed  and  th6 
bankers  lose  confidence  and  their  man- 
aged currency  gets  out  of  control  and 
can  no  longer  supply  the  money  func- 
tion, the  financiers  compare  our  money 
system  to  a  pump  and  tell  us  that  it  must 
be  primed.  When  this  occurs  with  bank 
money  insufficient  and  unobtainable,  the 
Nation  is  forced  by  necessity  to  deficit 
financing  to  raise  Government  funds  with 
money  taken  from  the  people  by  taxa- 
tion to  be  poured  out  in  wasteful  schemes 
in  an  effort  to  raise  the  money  and  credit 
voliune  to  a  level  that  will  put  the  bank- 
ers' financial  pump  back  Into  operation. 
We  have  reached  a  stage  in  world  af- 
fairs when  if  our  country  is  ever  to  have 


a  sound,  workable,  adequate  money  sys- 
tem, we  must  accept  the  plan  proposed 
by  oiir  national  lawmakers  when  they 
wrote  section  311  and  section  313  into 
the  United  States  statutes: 

Sec.  31;.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  tJnited  States  to  continue  the 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard 
money  and  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into 
money  of  equal  intrinsic  and  exchangeable 
value,  such  equality  to  be  secured  through 
International  agreement,  or  by  such  safe- 
guards of  legislation  as  will  Insure  the  main- 
tenance of  the  parity  in  value  of  the  coins 
of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal  power  of 
every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and 
in  the  payment  of  debts.  And  It  is  hereby 
further  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Gov-  , 
ernment  should  be  steadily  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  safe  system  of  bi- 
metallism as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the 
equal  power  of  every  dollar  coined  or  issued 
by  the  United  States.  In  the  markets  and 
In  the  payment  of  debts. 

Sec.  313.  The  provisions  of  sections  146,  313, 
314.  320.  406.  408,  411,  429.  455.  and  751  of 
this  title  and  sections  51,  101,  and  178  of 
title  12.  Banks  and  Banking,  are  not  intended 
to  preclude  the  accompUsliment  of  Interna- 
tional bimetallism  whenever  conditions  shall 
make  It  expedient  and  practicable  to  secure 
the  same  by  concurrent  action  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  nations  of  the  world  and  at 
a  ratio  which  shaU  insure  permanence  of 
relative  value  between  gold  and  silver. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  that  great 
statesman  and  indefatigable  leader, 
James  G.  Blaine,  when  he  said: 

If.  therefore,  silver  has  been  demonetized, 
I  am  In  favor  of  ordering  it  to  be  resumed. 
If  it  has  been  restricted.  I  am  In  favor  of 
having  It  enlarged.  The  two  metals  have 
existed  side  by  side  in  harmonious,  honorable 
companionship  as  money  ever  since  Intelli- 
gent trade  was  known  among  men.  It  is  well 
nigh  40  centuries  since  "Abraham  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  sliver  which  he  had  named  In  the 
audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth— 400  shekels  of 
silver  current  money  with  the  merchant." 
Since  that  time  nations  have  risen  andfallen, 
races  have  disappeared,  dialects  and  lan- 
guages have  been  forgotten,  arts  have  been 
lost,  treasures  have  perished,  continents  have 
been  discovered,  islands  have  been  sunk  in 
the  sea,  and  through  all  these  ages  and 
through  all  these  changes  sliver  and  gold 
reigned  supreme,  as  the  representative  of 
value,  as  the  media  of  exchange.  The  de- 
thronement of  each  has  been  attempted  in 
turn  and  sometimes  the  dethronement  of 
both,  but  alwajrs  In  vain,  and  here  we  are 
today,  deliberating  anew  over  the  problem 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  Abraham's 
time — the  weight  of  the  silver— that  shall  be 
"current  money  with  the  merchant." 

Columns  taken  from  silver  seigniorage 
table  on  page  83.  United  States  Treasury 
Bulletin  for  July  1945: 

Seigniorage  on  silver 

(Cuojulatlvo  from  Jan.  1,  19M) 

|In  niillicDS  of  dollars) 


Sol^nioraffe  on 
onin?  (silver 
and  minor), 

toinl.  May  1, 
IMS 

■ 

Total  spipnlo^ 
ape  on  silver 

rcvalue-l.  total, 
May  1.  1945 

Polentwlseipnior- 

ape  on  silver 

bullion  at  cost 

In  pen'Til  fund, 

total.  May  1, 

1946 

$394.0(».000 

tS20,  700,000 

1  $589.  MO,  COO 

I  NOTK  —The  la'rt  column  of  the  aeipniornse  table 
shows  that  the  total  sum  of  potential  seipniorape  has 
shrunk  from  »1,04!»,200,(>.<)  in  1944  to  $589,200,000  in  1945, 
due  to  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  silver  reserves. 

The  following  is  a  partial  schedule  of 
gold  prices  prevailing  at  the  last  reports 


in  foreign  countries  obtained  from  the 
United  States  Treasury: 

The  price  for  an  ounc«  of  gold  in  Bombay 
Is  roughly  equivalent  to  $62  40 

The  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  In  Baghdad 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  $89. 

The  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  In  Cairo 
is  roughly  equl''alent  to  $38.50. 

The  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Ore«ce  is 
$800. 

The  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Argentina 
is  $48. 

The  price  for  an  ounce  of  gold  in  Chile  is 
$48. 


Rassia  and  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  William  H.  Seward.  Secretary 
of  State  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  wrote  in 
1861: 

Russia  and  the  United  States  may  remain 
good  friends  until,  each  having  made  a  cir- 
cuit of  half  the  globe  in  opposite  directions, 
they  shall  meet  and  greet  each  other  In 
regions  where  civillzatior  first  began,  and 
where,  after  so  many  ages,  it  has  become  now 
lethargic  and  helpless. 

Both  American  and  Russian  flags  now 
wave  in  the  lands  of  the  North  Pacific. 
The  Americans  have  pushed  westward 
across  the  continent  of  North  America 
while  the  Russian  have  pushed  eastward 
across  the  continent  of  Asia.  In  1639 
Russia  reached  the  Pacific;  In  1741  Ber- 
ing discovered  Alaska;  in  1812  Russian 
colonists  were  within  40  miles  of  San 
Francisco.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  expanded  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  Mexican  cession  In  1848;  Califor- 
nia was  admitted  to  the  Union  In  1850; 
and  Alaska  was  pturchased  from  Russia 
In  1867 

Sixty-two  miles  of  open  water  separate 
the  East  Cape  of  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  Alaska  of  the  United  States.  Only 
IV2  miles  of  water  remove  Big  Dlomede 
Island,  owred  by  the  Soviets,  from  Little 
Dlomede  Island,  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. On  the  shores  of  Anadyr  Bay, 
south  of  the  East  Cape,  Is  a  Russian  naval 
and  air  base,  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
from  Alaska.  On  the  Komandorskie  Is- 
lands, about  250  miles  from  Attu  in  the 
Aleutians,  Is  a  submarine  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Only  700  miles  from  Alas- 
kan Territory  Is  the  Japanese  naval  base 
on  Paramushiro  Island  in  the  Kurlles. 
The  strategic  picture  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific Is  complicated  with  Alaska  and  the 
Aleutians  under  the  American  flag,  east- 
ern Siberia,  Kamchatka,  and  the  Kom- 
andorskie Islands  under  the  Soviet  flag, 
and  the  Kurlles  under  the  Japanese. 

The  Soviet  Far  East  Is  a  convenient 
term  for  the  area  that  extend  from  Lake 
Baikal  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Amur  River.  Lake  Bikal  may  be 
considered  a  dividing  line  In  Siberia. 
The  allied  military  Intervention  in  Si- 
beria as  a  consequence  of  the  Firr.t  World 
War  lasted  for  the  longest  time  in  this 
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■r«i.  Prom  April  6.  1920.  to  November 
14.  1922.  the  Far  Eastern  Republic  em- 
braced this  territory.  The  Japanese  ex- 
pansionists have  long  sought  to  extend 
the  new  order  in  Greater  East  Asia  to 
Lake  Baikal. 

All  the  Soviet  Far  East  lies  within  the 
Russian  Soviet  Federated  Socialist  Re- 
public. To  the  east  of  Lake  Baikal  is 
the  Burtat-Mongoi  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  giving  recognition  to 
the  Burlat-Mongols.  In  the  Lena  River 
Basin  i.s  the  Yakut  Autonomous  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  affording  recognition 
to  the  Yakuts.  Most  of  Irkutsk  Oblast 
or  region  Ues  west  o(  Lake  Baikal.  Be- 
tmmn  the  Burlat-Mongol  unit  and  the 
fertflt  Amur  plain  is  the  Chita  Oblast  or 
region.  The  Khabarovsk  Territory  con- 
tains most  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  su-ea  Includes  the 
Amur  Valley,  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka, 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Sak- 
halin, and  the  Chukot  Peninsula  oppo- 
site Alaska.  The  Maritime  Territory  in- 
cludes the  southeastemmost  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  area  forms  a  tri- 
angle with  the  apex  at  Vladivostok  and 
©ne  point  of  the  base  at  Sovetskaia  on 
the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  other  near 
Khabarovsk,  where  the  Ussurl  River 
meets  the  Amur. 

The  natural  resources  of  the  Soviet  Far 
SMt  are  belnx  rapidly  developed.  The 
timber  reserves  an*  extensive,  especially 
in  the  baxln  of  uie  Usmu  i.  The  (Ish  aiul 
fur  Industries  have  been  urently  expand- 
rd  In  the  last  decade.  The  gold  fields  of 
the  Lena  Basin  are  very  valuable  and 
the  di.scovtry  of  the  Aldan  field  ha.s 
greatly  lncrca.M»d  the  production  of  gold. 
The  output  of  oil  In  Soviet  Sakhalin 
amounted  to  308,000  tons  in  1936.  New 
discoveries  have  born  made  in  Kamchat- 
ka, near  Lake  Baikal,  and  In  Yakutia. 
Coal  is  found  near  Vladivostok  and  in 
Sakhahn.  Burela  coal,  north  of  Biro- 
bidihan.  is  increasing  In  Importance. 
Iron  is  less  plentiful  than  coal  In  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  Low-grade  deposits  are 
found  In  the  Little  Khigan  Mountains 
near  the  Burela  coal.  Minor  iron  re- 
serves are  located  on  the  lower  Amur, 
near  Vladlva-Jtok.  In  Yakutia,  and  In 
Burtat  Mongolia.  Some  manganese, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  tin.  lead.  «inr. 
and  platinum  are  found.  Along  the  Arc- 
tic coast  oil.  coal,  and  salt  are  known  to 
occur. 

By  1931  the  Soviet  Far  East  had  recov- 
ered the  prewar  level  of  production.  The 
major  objective  in  Siberia  of  the  first 
five-year  plan  from  1928-33  was  the  de- 
velc^iment  of  a  metallurgical  base  in  the 
Ural-Kuznetsk  area  to  serve  a.s  a  basis 
for  further  development  in  the  Far  East. 
Only  1.7  percent  of  the  total  Investment 
of  the  first  5-year  plan  went  to  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  In  the  second  5-year  plan 
more  emphasis  was  placed  on  this  area. 
I^jur  and  fourteen  one-hundredths  per- 
cent of  the  total  investment  went  to  the 
Soviet  Far  East.  The  emphasis  was  first 
on  transport,  then  on  industry,  and 
finally  on  agriculture. 

With  reference  to  the  third  5- year  plan 
Molotov  stated  that: 

The  example  of  the  Par  East  makes  It  par- 
tJcuiarly  cbvtous  that  unleas  we  have  a 
compr«b«usi«e  development  ol  Um  priucipal 


iraiintry.  we  cannot 
ts  as  a  state.  The 
locally  all  the  re- 
as  far  as  possible, 
lumber,  and  btilld- 
as  well  as  most  of 
food  and  light  tn- 


economic  centers  of  the 
safeguard  our  vital  Inter 
Far  Fast  must  produce 
quire jients  in  fuel.  and. 
metal,  machinery,  cement 
Ing  materials  In  general. 
the  bulk  freights  of  the 
dUB  tries. 

In  the  third  5-year  klan  4  percent  of 
all  the  funds  went  to  th  ;  Khabarovsk  and 
Maritime  territories.  A  more  self-sus- 
taining economy  was  c  eveloped  with  re- 
gard to  local  food.  fujl.  and  industrial 
supplies.  A  large  rai 
was  built  in  Ulan  Ude: :  hipbuilding  yards 
grew  in  Vladivostok  a^d  Nikolaevsk;  an 
oil  refinery  and  machii  le  shops  appeared 
in  Khabarovsk. 

Certain  indus£r/al  ce  iters  in  the  Soviet 
Far  East  stand  but.  The  Vladivostok- 
Voroshilov-Spassk  di.strict  and  the  Kha- 
barovsk district  are  th(  largest  industrial 
areas,  Komsomolsk .  tl  le  city  of  the  Com- 
munist Youth,  started  in  1932.  may  be- 
come the  Pittsburgh  )f  the  Soviet  Far 
East.  A  possible  future  center  of  light 
industry  for  the  area  n  Birobidzhan,  the 
Jewish  Autonomous  Pr  jvince.  Ulan  Ude. 
the  center  of  the  Burl  it-Mongol  unit,  is 
acquiring  importance,  Okha  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Sakhalin  oi  fields.  Petropav- 
lovsk  of  rich  Kamchat  ta  Bodaibo  of  the 
Lena  gold  fields,  and  Magadan  on  the 
Okhotsk  Sea  of  the  Kolyma  gold  fields. 

Agriculture  In  the  iovlft  Par  Bast  ts 
rompUcatrd  by  proble  n.<  relating  to  cU- 
mnlo.  soil,  and  the  spi  rsencss  of  popula- 
tion. The  leading  vrm  ns  are  the  h»rdi«  r 
varielte^  of  wheat  and  >»ts.  In  the  .south 
rice  ard  soya  baans  a  e  grown.  Truck- 
farming  has  (Men  en<  ouniged  near  in- 
duatrlai  centers.  H)i«c-giown  vege- 
tables are  even  possib  e  for  the  da'cUe.s 
In  the  Arctic  seaports  The  river  valley 
of  the  Kamchatka  Ir  the  peninsula  of 
Kamchatka  is  suiUbl  >  for  farming.  In 
recent  years  nomadism  In  the  stock  In- 
dustry has  been  practically  ended  and 
coUectlviaation  is  nin  -tenths  complete. 
The  Soviet  Far  East  s  now  practically 
self-sufiQclent  in  mea  while  meat  fac- 
tories are  located  in  places  like  Vladivos- 
tok. Ulan  Ude.  Khabirovsk.  and  Chita. 
The  dairy  Industry  is  not  so  well  de- 
veloped. 

The  key  problem  n  the  Soviet  Far 
East  is  transportatior .  The  great  rail- 
road of  the  area  is  tie  Trans-Siberian, 
extending  for  6.000  m;les  from  European 
Russia  ic  the  P.\ciflc  O  :ean.  The  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad  t  as  been  double- 
tracked  in  recent  y;ars  The  Ussuri 
Railroad  from  Khabarovsk  to  Vladivos- 
tok is  now  double-triciied  The  Volo- 
chaevka-Komsomolskl  Railroad  from 
Khabarovsk  to  Komsomolsk  was  com- 
pleted in  November  1936.  One  of  the 
most  significant  railr>ads  in  the  Soviet 
Far  East  will  be  tlie  I  aikal-Amur  trunk 
line,  extending  north  oi  Lske  Baikal  for 
some  1,500  miles  in  leni  jth  to  Komsomolsk 


railroad  was  pro- 
5-year  plan   and 


and  the  Pacific.  The 
vided  in  the  second 
was  supposed  to  be  coiipleted  during  the 
tliird  5-year  plan.  Tbis  railroad  will  be 
highly  strategic,  servfag  as  an  alterna- 
tive north  o?  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Trans- 
Siberian.  The  route  crosses  the  head- 
waters of  the  L?na  R  ver;  it  passes  the 
Lena  gold  fields;  it  tap!  the  newly  opened 
Biu'eia  coal  and  iron     The  Ulan  Ude- 


Kiakhta  line  of  150  miles  was  provided 
in  the  second  5-year  plan.  It  w'll  sup- 
plement motor,  river,  and  air  transport 
from  Ulan  Ude  to  Ulan  Bator  in  Outer 
Mongolia, 

The  Soviet  Far  East  has  many  nav- 
igable rivers  but  they  are  generally 
frozen  for  a  major  part  of  the  year. 
Ocean  transport  along  the  northern 
route  by  the  Arctic  is  increasing.  Car- 
goes can  be  carried  from  Murmansk  to 
Vladivostok  for  a  short  time  of  the  year 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  lend- 
lease  goods  have  reached  Murmansk  by 
way  of  the  Arctic  passage.  The  north- 
ern sea  route  might  possibly  become  the 
Panama  Canal  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russian  shipping  along  the  Pacific  lit- 
toral has  grown.  Some  of  the  leading 
harbors  are  Vladivostok.  'Sovetskaia 
Gavan,  Nikolaevsk.  Okha,  Okhotsk,  and 
Petropavlovsk.  However.  Russian  har- 
bors freeze  in  wintertime.  Petropav- 
lovsk, Vladivostok,  smd  Sovetskaia  Gavan 
hav;  all  been  equipped  with  floating 
docks.  Road  construction  has  been  en- 
couraged in  the  Soviet  Far  East  but  mo- 
tor transport  Is  unlikely  to  achieve 
major  importance  in  the  whole  area. 
Avifttion  Is  playing  an  Inrreasingly  Im- 
portant role.  One  air  line  parallels  the 
Trans-Siberian;  another  links  Irkutsk 
and  Yakutsk ;  and  another  lonnecta  Ulan 
Ude  and  Ulan  Bator,  Air  services  to 
Sakhalin  and  KfimohRtka  are  fairly  ret* 
ular  considering  the  weather.  Exten- 
sive use  Is  made  of  avli  tlon  In  the  Arctic. 
In  1937  Soviet  filers  flew  from  Moscow 
over  the  polar  sreas  to  California. 

A  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Par  En."5t  live  along  the  Tran,"*- 
Slberlan  or  between  the  railroad  and  the 
Amur  River.  In  January  1939  the  popu- 
lation east  of  Lake  Ri^tkal  was  5,700,000. 
m  contrast  to  4.400,000  In  1933.  Almost 
2  500.000  of  the  Inhabitants  live  In  urban 
area.s.  Vladivostok  has  a  population  of 
over  206.000.  Khabarovsk  has  over  200.- 
000.  Ulan  Ude  over  130.000.  and  Kom- 
somolsk over  70.000.  The  government 
has  encouraged  migration  to  the  Far 
East,  One  source  of  colonists  has  been 
the  Red  Army  and  another  has  been  the 
universities  and  technical  schools. 

Acro.<;s  the  north  Pacific  from  the  So- 
viet Far  East  Is  the  American  outpost  of 
Alaska.  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
realized  the  Importance  of  Alaska  In  the 
north  Pacific  just  as  he  saw  the  signifi- 
cance of  Greenland  and  Iceland  In  the 
north  Atlantic.  The  United  States  paid 
Ru.<=sia  the  sum  of  $7,200,000  for  Alaska 
In  1867.  The  present  war  In  the  Pacific 
has  revealed  the  strategic  Importance  of 
the  territory.  A  ship  going  f'-om  Yoko- 
hama to  San  Franci.«:co  passes  approxi- 
mately within  300  miles  of  the  Alaskan 
Aleutians  on  a  Great  Circle  route.  Amer- 
icans in  Alaska  can  deliver  a  flank  at- 
tack on  any  enemy  that  seeks  to  strike 
at  California.  Oregon,  or  Washington. 
Alaska  is  just  700  miles  north  of  Seattle, 
a  very  short  distance  in  modern  days. 
In  the  possible  polar  routes  of  future 
aviation.  Alaska  will  occupy  a  key  posi- 
tion. The  late  General  Billy  Mitchell 
stated : 

A'aska  Is  the  most  central  place  in  the 
world  for  aircraft.  And  that  Is  true  either 
of  Europe.  Asia,  or  North  America,  for  in  the 
future  I  think  whoever  holds  Alaska   will 
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hold  the  world,  and  I  think  It  is  the  most 
important  strategic  place  in  the  world. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
the  Army  Transport  Command  has  rec- 
ognized the  value  of  Alaska  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  and  has  sent  from  the 
port  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  from  there  to  Siberia,  over 
6,000  planes  and  millions  of  pounds  of 
war  materiel.  This  sky  road,  developed 
in  time  of  war,  will  be  just  as  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  peaceful  years  to  come. 
It  win  continue  to  expand,  and  should, 
not  only  bring  Alaska  closer  to  con- 
tinental United  States  but  also  to  bring 
about  a  closer  degree  of  economic  coop- 
eration between  our  country  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  but  with  all  of  East  Asia  as 
well.  The  age  of  the  future  is  going  to 
be  in  the  air,  and  as  this  phase  of  trans- 
portation develops  so  will  the  economic 
importance  of  Alaska  and  the  U.  S,  S.  R. 
to  us  Keep  pace  with  it.  The  war  has 
made  General  Mitchell's  words  pro- 
phetic: the  peace  should  accentuate 
them. 

Furthermore._naval  and  air  operations 
In  recent  weeks"  indicate  that  continued 
heavy  blows  will  be  struck  against  Japan 
In  her  northern  home  Island.  Hokkaido, 
snd  In  the  Kurlle  chain.    This  means 
that  Alaska,  and  particularly  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  will  continue  to  be  highly 
Important  from  a  military  point  of  view 
and  will  figure  prominently  In  the  opera- 
tions yet  to  be  carried  out  In  bringing 
Japan  to  the  final  stage  of  subjugation. 
The  United  States  has  been  more  in- 
terested m  exploiting  Alaska  than  In  col- 
onislnK  the  area.    The  Territory  in  1940 
had  a  population  of  only  72,000.    About 
45.000  of  the  people  were  born  in  Alaska, 
and  32.000  of  these  were  Indians.  Eski- 
mos, and  Aleuts.    Alaskr.  has  an  area  of 
586,000  square  miles  or  one-fifth  the  slse 
of    continental    United    States,      About 
65.000  square  miles  are  suitable  for  In- 
tensive cultivation,  but  very  little  farm- 
ing is  actually  done.   Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
carrots,  peas,  potatoes,  and  strawberries 
can  be  raised  In  Alaska.    The  production 
of  dairy  products  is  possible.   The  Mata- 
nuska  colonization  scheme  has  received 
con.sldcrable  attention,  but  the  pioneer 
farmer  faces  many  problems. 

However,  Alaska  Is  no  longer  a  "Sew- 
ard's Folly,"  Since  1867  more  than 
three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  in  gold 
and  other  minerals  have  come  from 
Alaska;  more  than  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  fish  have  been  taken  from  the 
waters;  and  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  furs  have  been  removed  from  seals  and 
other  animals.  Alaska  also  has  copper, 
molybdenum,  antimony,  nickel,  tin,  oil, 
and  coaU 

The  Territory  has  a  number  of  cli- 
mates, each  affecting  the  soil'  The  Pa- 
cific coast  and  islands  have  one  climate; 
the  Bering  Sea  coast  and  islands  an- 
other; the  Arctic  coast  a  third;  and  the 
interior  plateau  a  fourth.  The  last  three 
conform  to  the  general  conception  of 
Alaskan  climate  in  the  popular  mind. 
However,  the  Pacific  coast  and  islands 
have  a  mild  climate  for  the  latitude  due 
to  the  warm  Japanese  Current  and  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds  blowing  over 
seas  usually  warmer  than  the  land.  In 
addition,  Alaska  has  many  types  of  land 


forms.  Mountains  lie  along  the  coast 
and  extend  inland  for  some  distance. 
Mount  McKinley  is  the  highest  elevation 
in  North  America.  Back  of  the  moim- 
talns  is  a  plateau  drained  by  the  Yukon, 
the  third  longest  river  in  North  America. 
Plains  slope  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  from 
the  central  tablelands. 

American  military,  naval,  and  air  prep- 
arations In  Alaska  are  significant.  Sitka, 
Kodiak,  and  Dutch  Harbor  are  very  im- 
I>ortant.  A  big  naval  air  station  and  a 
submarine  base  have  been  established  at 
Sitka,  guarding  the  famous  inland  pas- 
sage to  Seattle.  Kodiak  Island  is  about 
600  miles  west  of  Sitka  and  about  2.800 
miles  north  of  Hawaii.  The  Navy  has 
been  building  a  large  submarine  base  on 
Kodiak.  Unalaska.  or  Dutch  Harbor, 
has  been  the  scene  of  much  activity. 
Unalaska  has  a  strategic  location  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  Bering  Sea. 
A  naval  base  and  air  and  submarine  base 
facilities  have  been  built  on  this  largest 
island  of  the  Aleutians.  The  Army  has 
developed  a  big  base  at  Anchorage  on  the 
south  coast  and  at  Fairbanks  in  the  heart 
of  Alaska.  Giant  runways  of  10,000  feet 
in  length  have  been  constructed.  Other 
Army  bases  are  at  Metlakatla  and  Haines. 
Navy  listening  posts  are  located  at  Attu 
and  Kiska  while  airfields  are  found  at 
Point  Barrow  on  the  Arctic,  at  Nome  in 
the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  probably  near 
the  ArcUc  coast  ol  Canada.  Pacific- 
Alaska  Airways,  a  subsidiary  of  Pan 
American,  has  built  landing  fields  in  tlie 
Territory, 

The  Aleutian  I.'^lands  extend  south- 
west from  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  It  is 
1.500  miles  from  Attu  In  the  western 
Aleutians  to  tho  base  of  the  Alaska  Pen- 
insula. The  Aleutians  form  an  almost 
continuous  breakwater  across  the  north- 
ern neck  of  the  Pacific.  The  islands  are 
the  home  of  the  Aleutian  low.  the  so- 
called  weather  factory  of  North  America. 
Many  of  the  cyclonic  storms  that  cross 
the  United  States  originate  In  the  Aleu- 
tian low.  Winds,  fog.  and  rain  are  pro- 
duced in  this  area.  The  Japanese  cur- 
rent keeps  the  ice  from  forming  m  many 
of  the  Alaskan  harbors.  The  Nipponese 
invaded  the  western  Aleutians  in  June 
1942,  but  were  finally  forced  to  give  up 
their  only  conquests  in  North  America. 
Transportation  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  Alaska.  Climate,  land 
forms,  and  a  sparse  population  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation.  The  Alas- 
kan Railway  extends  for  471  miles  from 
Seward  to  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks. 
In  1937  there  were  2.058  miles  of  road  and 
tram  road,  of  which  78  percent  were 
suitable  for  autos  in  the  summer.  The 
leading  road  was  the  Richardson  High- 
way from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks.  The 
Alaska  Highway  was  constructed  as  a 
war  measure.  It  extends  from  Edmon- 
ton in  Alberta,  to  Fort  St.  John.  White 
Horse,  and  Fairbanks.  Most  of  the  com- 
merce of  Alaska  moves  by  the  inland 
passage,  a  water  highway  of  1,033  miles, 
largely  protected  by  islands  blocking  the 
Pacific  from  the  mainland. 

The  events  of  the  twentieth  century 
have  changed  many  of  the  geographic 
viewpoints  of  the  average  American  citi- 
zen. For  many  years  he  has  thouhgt  of 
the  Russia  across  the  Atlantic  in  eastern 
Europe.  The  seat  of  American  power 
has  been  in  the  east  and  the  base  of 


Russian  power  has  been  in  the  west.  In 
the  future  the  American  citizen  will  have 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  North  Pa- 
cific where  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the 
Hammer  and  Sickle  wave  very  closely  to 
each  other. 


Ernie  Rated  Bradley  Tops 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  8,  194S 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  News: 

ERNIX  RATED  BKAOLET  TOPS 

(Note.— The  late  Ernie  Pyle  once  told  a 
fellow  war  reporter  In  London :  "If  I  "could 
pick  any  two  men  In  the  world  for  my  father 
except  my  own  dad.  I  would  pick  Oen.  Omar 
Bradley  or  Oen.  Ike  Elsenhower.  If  1  had  a 
son  I  would  like  him  to  go  to  Bradley  or  Ike 
for  advice,"  Herewith  it  Ernie*  appralial  of 
the  general,) 

(By  Irnlt  Pylei 
SoMiwMKKi  IN  SicaT.— Aa  all  of  you  know, 
w*  hav«  kept  our  pen  pointed  maUily  at  the 
common  aoldler— tht  well-known  OI— for  »o, 
theae  many  montha.  and  let  the  exalted  high 
con\nkand  aliut  fur  Itaeit.  But  uow  w«  are 
|uti\g  to  revei'ae  tiUnga  and  wrtte  about  an 
American  general, 

T\\\»  la  becauat  ht  la  pretty  important  but 
not  very  well  known  to  the  public  and  because 
t  thought  you  might  ftel  a  lltUa  bctur  If  you 
knew  what  kind  of  a  man  waa  in  direct 
charge  of  your  boyi  In  Sicily. 

The  man  I  apenk  of  la  Lt.  Oen,  Omar  Nelaon 
Bradley. 

I  am  a  tremendous  admirer  of  Oeneral 
Bradley.  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  known 
a  person  to  be  so  unanimously  loved  and 
respected  by  the  men  around  and  under 
him. 

Oeneral  Bradley  came  to  Africa  to  Join 
the  front-line  troops  at  Oafsa.  In  central 
Tunisia,  during  the  bitter  fighting  at  El 
OuetUr.  When  he  first  showed  up  he  hard- 
ly said  a  word  for  a  weeks.  He  just  worked 
around  absorbing  everything  and  getting  ac- 
quainted, telling  everytxxly  to  keep  on  doing 
his  job  just  as  he  had  been  doing.  He  hasn't 
said  very  much  up  to  this  moment,  yet  be- 
fore anyone  was  hardly  aware  of  It  he  had  his 
corps  In  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  every  man 
In  It  would  now  go  to  hell  and  back  for  him. 
Now  snd  then  you  hear  a  correspondent 
remark:  "Say.  that  Bradley  Is  my  man.  I 
think  he's  an  old  fox."  But  he  isn't  an 
old  fox  at  all.  He  Is  too  direct  to  be  a  fox. 
If  he  has  two  outstanding  ualts.  they  are 
simplicity  and  honesty. 

General  Bradley  is  50  (now  62).  He  is 
married  and  has  a  daughter  who  Is  the  apple 
of  his  eye — Elizabeth,  who  Is  19  and  a  student 
at  Vassar.  Mrs.  Bradley  Is  living  at  West 
Point  for  the  duration.  Each  one  of  them 
writes  to  the  general  about  three  times  a 
week.  He  writes  back  about  twice  a  week, 
although  during  hard  campaigns  two  or  three 
weeks  sometimes  get  by  without  his  having 
time  to  write.  He  pecks  out  the  letters  on 
a  portable  tsrpewrlter. 

Tlie  general  Is  a  tall  man.  who  seems 
thin  although  he  weiglis  182  pounds.  His 
legs  are  long  and  he  is  a  terrific  walker. 
He  is  a  half  Inch  under  6  leet. 

He  is  deeply  tanned  and  Is  getting  b.ald 
on  top.    His  head  flares  out  above  the  ean 
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mor«  Uum  the  average  man's,  giving  him  a 
"dome  "  bqU  an  air  of  erudition.  He  «ean 
fatnUy  tinted  tortoise-rlmmed  glaaaei.  It 
would  be  toying  with  the  truth  to  caU  blm 
bandtoroe  instead  of  ^cod-looking. 

The  general  doesn't  smoke.  He  takes  his 
elgaret  rations  and  gives  them  away.  He 
drtnJca  and  swears  in  moderation. 

His  voice  Is  hlph  and  clear,  but  he  speaks 
so  gently  you  don  t  hear  him  very  far  away. 
HU  aide*  say  tbey  have  never  known  him  to 
speak  harshly  to  anyone.  He  can  be  firm, 
terribly  &nn.  but  be  U  never  gross,  nor  rude. 

General  Bradley  has  no  Idiosyncrasies,  su- 
perstitions, or  hobbles  He  doesn't  collect 
so.^abells  or  read  Schopenhauer. 

He  seldom  gets  nervous  and  he  Is  never 
excited  Once,  here  In  Sicily,  a  sniper  took 
a  potshot  at  blm  as  he  was  riding  In  a 
command  car.  whereupon  the  general  and 
two  enlisted  men  armed  only  with  carbines 
got  out  ot  tha  car  and  started  looking  for 
the  sniper.  The  sniper  beat  it  and  they 
couldnt  find  him. 

General  Bradley  la  notoriously  good  with 
a  rlfla.  In  his  younger  days  he  was  very 
athletic.  He  was  a  second-string  football 
man  at  West  Point  and  a  regular  on  the  base- 
ball team.  He  Is  a  good  golfer  and  likes 
bridge  and  poker.  He  keeps  a  "poker  fund " 
so  any  losses  can  be  paid  out  of  that  and 
not  affect  the  family  budget. 

I  said  to  him:  "I  never  could  be  a  general. 
I  couldn't  stand  up  under  the  responsibility 
of  making  a  decision  that  would  take  hximau 
lives." 

And  he  said:  "Well,  you  don't  sleep  any 
too  well  from  It.  But  we're  In  It  now  and 
w«  cant  get  out  without  some  loss  of  life. 
I  hate  like  the  devil  to  order  the  bombing 
of  a  city  and  yet  It  sometimes  simply  has 
to  be  done." 
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Sof ar  SiMrtafc  aad  OPA  Discussed  by 
Ray  Tucker 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MiKNzsonrA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  criticize  or  point  out  mis- 
takes.   However,  the  only  way  to  remedy 
a  bad  situation  is  to  And  out  what  caused 
it  and  then  get  rid  of  the  cause.    We  have 
a  sugar  shortage  and  Qovemment  offi- 
cials are  to  blame  for  it.   Instead  of  keep- 
ing some  of  these  men  who  have  made 
mi&takes  which  have  led  to  the  sugar 
shortage,  they  ought  to  be  discharged 
from  public  service  and  men  of  ability 
and  capacity  put  in  charge  of  the  whole 
food  problem.    There  are  indications  that 
such  changes  may  be  made.    In  fact,  we 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  new 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Clinton  P.  An- 
derson, will  have  authority  to  take  steps 
to  increase  available  food  and  this,  of 
course,  includes  sugar  and  other  staple 
cofflmoditles. 

Right  now  I  feel  that  my  constituent*? 
ought  to  have  all  the  frets  they  can  get  as 
to  who  is  responsible  for  the  sugar  short- 
age. Just  so  that  they  will  not  blame 
Congress,  because  it  is  popular  to  blame 
Consresfi  for  everything.  I  am  submitting 
without  comment  an  article  by  Ray 
Tucker  which  has  appeared  In  many 
newspapers  and  which  deals  with  the 
sutUect  of  sugar.    I  clipped  this  article 


from  the  Hibbincr  Dbily  Tribune,  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  in  my  district 
which  ran  Mr.  Tucker's  colunm  on  July 
28.  1945.  and  which  is  as  follows: 

NrW  DEAL  IS  BLAItrED  FOK  5X7GAa  DITAL 


(By   Ray 
The  basic  reason  for 


Tucker) 

the  current  disappear- 


ance of  sugar  from  family  tables  and  corner 


grocery  stores  lies  In 


the  RooeeTelt  admin- 


istration's fierce  suspK  ton  and  hatred  of  the 


so-called  Sugar  Trust 


reformers  and   Ideologists  were   riding  high 


at  Washington.     That, 


Tith  the  bureaucrats 


In  the  days  when  the 


industry  ranked  with 


the  "economic  royalU  Is"  and  utilities  and 
Wall  SUeet  on  the  bl^ck  books  at  the  White 
House. 

Bven  now.  while  prdducers  are  negotiating 


for  a  higher  price  on 


offshore  (Puerto  Rickn  and  Cuban)  and 
domestic  crope  for  tlie  future,  the  ancient 
prejudice  threatens  to  prolong  the  scarcity 
through  1947.  Only  President  Truman,  on 
his  return  from  Europ  e.  can  cut  the  Oordlan 
knot. 

It  was  this  New  [>  al  distrust  of  eastern 
refiners  which  led  Ptderal  price  fixers  to 
deprive  the  growers  cf  the  financial  incen- 
tive which  might  otherwise  have  induced 
them  to  produce  enfcu^h  for  our  present 
need.  Incidentally  the  Increased  cost  to  the 
consimner  would  have  been  less  than  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Oddly  enough,  even  when  the  approach  of 
war  and  swollen  pay  <  nvelopes  of  munitions 
workers  foreshadowed  the  need  of  a  larger 
supply,  our  economic.  »cial.  and  agricultural 
experts  adopted  pollclfs  which  resulted  In  a 
reduction  of  acreage  c  a  the  mainland  and  in 
the  Islands. 

In  signing  the  Sugur  Act  of  1937.  which 
provided  that  Imports  should  enter  the  coun- 
try In  raw  form  and  >e  processed  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  th«  late  President  Roose- 
velt took  a  sideswipe  a  the  alleged  monopoly. 
He  said  that  he  okaye<  It  only  because  House 
leaders  had  promised  to  revise  the  measure 
in  favor  of  domestic  beet  and  cane  raisers. 

"In  view  of  these  assurances,"  he  con- 
tinued, "I  am  approv  ng  the  bill  with  what 
amounts  to  a  gentle  nan's  agreement  that 
the  unholy  alliance  )etween  the  cane  and 
beet  producers  on  tie  one  hand,  and  the 
standard  refining  mcnopoly  on  the  other, 
has  been  terminated  by  the  growers." 

Other  enemies  of  the  "unholy  alliance" 
from  whom  P.  D  R.  tcok  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject almost  to  the  day  of  his  de.»th  are  Herry 
A.  Wallace,  former  Serretary  of  Agriculture, 
Vice  President  and  njw  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce; Rexford  Guy  Tugwell.  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  now  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico;  Paul  A  ppleby.  then  a  Wallace 
aide  and  now  with  t  fie  State  Department; 
Ernest  Gruenlng,  th«n  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  chJ  rge  of  Territories  and 
now  Govemrr  of  Alafclc^:  Leon  Henderson, 
then  economic  advlsef  to  Harry  Hopilns. 

Needless  to  say.  theie  men  shared  the  late 
Chief  Executive's  enthusiasm  for  "socking 
the  Interests."  In  fict.  they  were  his  In- 
spiration for  keeping  the  price  so  low  that 
domestic  growers  tu  Tied  to  other  crops. 
while  the  Cubans  ard  Puerto  Rlcans  left 
their  lands  fallow. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  aut  lor  of  another  curious 
quirk  partially  respor  slble  for  today's  lack 
of  sweets.  He  regards  1  ilmself  as  an  authority 
on  diet,  and  he  has  an  obsession  against 
sugar. 

While  he  was  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e.  hla 
nutrition  experts  cor  ducted  a  public  and 
private  campaign  aga  nst  the  consumption 
of  this  commodity.  '  "hey  maintained  that 
the  American  people   used  too  much  of  It. 

And  when  they  Issued  a  formal  list  of 
seven  basic  foods  as  Essential  for  the  Ideal 
menu  of  war  workers.:  they  did  not  Include 
tills  energy-buildmg  ^d  tasteful  tidbit  1 

These  policies  and  prejudices  have  already 
made  It  Impoesible  to  >oost  the  sugar  supply 
for  the  rest  of  this  ]  ear  and  1946  to  any 


appreciable  extent.  But  there  are  indkratlons 
that  present-day  poobahs,  unless  overridden 
by  President  Truman,  may  enforce  a  price 
program  which  will  continue  the  sugar  short- 
age  hrough  1947,  possibly  1948. 

A  week  ago  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  said  that  only  the  American 
farmer  could  provide  an  Increase  in  the  sup- 
ply, although  he  muffed  that  on .-.  for  he 
forgot  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  growers. 
Anyvay.  in  response  to  his  suggestion,  the 
beet  producers  came  to  Washington  Imme- 
diately to  discuss  the  return  they  would  re- 
ceive for  their  1947  crop. 

Th?y  now  get  a  dollar  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  they  want  30  cents  more,  or  vir- 
tually a  third  of  a  cent  a  pound.  There  Is 
some  dispute  about  Mr.  Anderson's  attitude, 
but  they  went  away  with  the  Impression 
that  he  sympathized  with  their  request.  The 
stumbling  block  appears  to  be  Economic 
Stabll'ser  William  H.  Davis,  who  fears  the 
effect  of  a  higher  consumer  cost  on  the  work- 
ers' pccketbcoks.  As  former  head  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  or- 
gan ixed  labor.  He  also  distrusts  th»  monop- 
olies. 

The  Cubans  and  Puerto  Rlcans  also  want 
more  cash.  The  former  now  get  $3.45  a  hun- 
dred pounds  and  are  asking  94.  The  latter 
are  now  paid  65  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
and  Insist  on  a  dollar.  (Subsidies  and  other 
financing  arrangements  cause  the  price  dis- 
crepancy )  If  both  groups  obtain  suf&clent 
inducement,  our  total  sugar  supply  for  1947 
should  approximate  6.800,000  tons  for  civil- 
ians, or  enough  to  carry  us  through.     The 

1944  consumption  was  about  5,000,000  tons, 
exclusive  of  Army-Navy  purchases. 

RAT    TUCKIX    mSCTTSSES    OFTICX    OF    PRICK 
AOUINISTRATION 

In  connection  with  the  food  program, 
it  is  Interesting  to  note  Mr.  Tucker's 
comment  in  the  Mesabl  Daily  News,  of 
Virginia.  Minn.,  for  Saturday.  July  28. 

1945  Here  again  I  do  not  make  this 
comment  to  be  critical  and  to  find  fault. 
I  just  set  forth  what  Mr.  Tucker  says  be- 
cause he  does  give  facts.  So  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding,  I  am  not  di- 
recting my  remarks  at  employees  in  the 
local  OPA  offices  in  my  district  or  in 
any  other  district.  I  know  that  these 
local  officials  have  to  follow  regtilations 
from  Washington  and  whether  the  regu- 
lations are  good  or  bad  the  local  officials 
carry  them  out. 

My  efforts  are  directed  again.st  the 
policy-making  officials  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  in  Washington. 
These  policy-making  men  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity.  They  are  entirely 
wrong  about  this.  However,  they  will 
not  learn,  and  in  my  opinion  they  will 
have  to  be  eliminated  and  other  people 
put  in  charge  of  the  food  problem,  before 
we  can  get  relief. 

Mr.  Tucker  says: 

Pettiness:  The  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, however,  stiU  wins  the  prize  for 
bureaucratic  pettiness.  When  a  citizen  loses 
his  gas  or  food  coupons,  as  has  happened  in 
thousands  df  cases  through  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents, he  or  she  must  wait  30  days  after 
applying  for  a  new  book  before  they  are 
forthcoming. 

In  the  meantime,  this  arbitrary  regula- 
tion forces  the  victims  to  walk  or  starve. 
Actually,  they  are  compelled  to  borrow  from 
friends,  which  Is  a  clear-cut  violation  of  OPA 
provisions. 

The  theory  behind  the  enforced  delay  -nd 
privation  is,  contrary  to  all  Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence,  that  an  American  citizen  Is  a 
crook  or  a  chlseler  until  proved  Innocent.  It 
Is  one  of  those  early  Tugwell-Henderson 
hang-overs  which  the  Truman  administration 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  remedy. 
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White  House  Succession 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Friday,  June  8.  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  June  3. 
1945: 

WHITE    HOUSE    SUCCESSION 

We  hope  that  the  pressure  of  other  events 
will  not  divert  attention  from  the  vital  Issue 
of  succession  to  the  Presidency.  The  un- 
varnished fact  is  that  nelth'>r  the  founding 
fathers  nor  the  numerous  Congresses  that 
have  sat  since  1789  have  given  this  problem 
the  careful  thoukjht  that  It  demands.  In 
very  large  measure  we  have  trusted  to  luck. 
Considering  the  enormous  burden  that  now 
falls  upon  the  President,  that  Is  an  extremely 
dangerous  course. 

One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  contin- 
gencies recommended  for  study  by  Congress- 
man MoNRONET's  bill  on  this  subject  to 
realize  that  there  are  gaplni;  holes  In  our 
present  system  of  keeping  the  presidential 
chair  occupied.  Mr.  Monroney  proposes  a 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Presidency  to  make 
an  elaborate  study  of  all  problems  connected 
with  the  succession  to  that  office  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
commission  would  be  specially  Instructed  to 
give  attention  to  "(1)  the  case  where  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation,  remov'al,  or  In- 
ability, there  Is  no  Individual  to  execute  the 
office  of  President;  (2)  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  periods  during  which  the  Presi- 
dent or  individual  acting  as  President  is 
unable  to  execute  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  office;  (3)  the  c-se  where,  after  election, 
the  President-elect  or  Vice  President-elect, 
or  both,  die  or  fall  to  qualify;  (4»  the  case 
vhere  (before  the  election  of  presidential 
electors  or  after  tuch  time  but  before  the 
election  of  President  and  V?ce  President)  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice  Presi- 
dency has  died,  refused  to  run.  or  been  found 
ineligible  to  take  office  if  elected." 

The  Constitution  and  present  law  offer  no 
solution  to  these  and  various  other  prob- 
lems. They  leave  our  system  in  danger  of 
a  break-down  by  reason  of  having  no  clearly 
designated  executive  head.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  occasions,  as  during  President  Wll- 
sons  long  illness,  when  the  executive  power 
has  been  dormant,  with  resultlrg  peril  U  the 
Nation.  It  would  be  woefully  short-sighted 
of  us  as  a  people  to  Ignore  thes  weaknesses 
In  our  system  until  another  emergency  Is 
upon  us. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  Is 
alarm  in  many  hearts  at  present  over  the 
prospect  of  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnius  be- 
coming President  if  Mr.  Truman  should  for 
any  reason  become  incapacitated.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  Mr.  Stettlnius'  favor,  he  has 
not  been  elected  by  the  people.  He  is  an 
appointee  chosen  for  a  particular  task  which 
is  now  soon  to  be  wound  up  at  Sau  Francisco. 
It  would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  have  a 
man  elevated  to  the  White  House  for  several 
years  by  this  set  of  circumstances.  At  best 
a  cabinet  officer  could  be  expected  to  hold 
these  reins  of  vast  power  only  long  enough 
to  permit  a  new  election.  But  at  present 
there  are  no  provisions  for  any  special  elec- 
tion to  replace  a  man  advancing  from  the 
Vice  Presidency  to  the  White  House  and 
then  dying  In  office, 

Mr.  Monronet  is  certainly  right  In  saying 
that  the  whole  problem  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  should  be  investigated.    Congress 


could  go  ahead  and  legislate  now  to  patch 
v.p  a  number  of  weak  points  in  the  system  by 
which  our  Presidents  are  chosen.  But  hasty 
action  might  create  as  many  new  problems 
hs  it  would  solve.  A  thorough  study  Is  clearly 
needed,  whether  undertaken  by  a  commls- 
Blon  appointed  by  the  President,  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  congressional  heads,  as  Mr.  Mon- 
roney suggests,  or  by  a  major  congressional 
committee.  On  the  whole.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  commission  Idea  Is  most  promising. 
Congress  cannot  act  too  quickly  to  get  such 
a  commission  at  work. 


Rally  in  Defense  of  Poland  and  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  6,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress of  Rev.  A.  A.  Skoniecki.  at  rally 
in  defense  of  Poland  and  Europe,  on 
Sunday.  May  20.  1945.  at  the  New  York 
City  Center,  in  New  York.  N.  Y.,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  American- 
Polish  Congress  and  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  American-Polish  Associa- 
tions in  the  East  and  with  Americans 
of  Lithuanian,  Latvian.  Estonian.  Fin- 
nish, Serbian,  and  Slovakian  descent, 
represented  by  delegations,  and  also  an 
address  cf  Rev.  'John  Balkunas  on  the 
same  occasion: 

ADPRESS  BY  REV.  A  A.  SKONIECKI.  EXECXTriVE  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  OF 
AMERICAN-POLISH    ASSOCIATIONS    IN    THE    EAST 

Fellow  Americans,  for  6  years  the  Polish 
Nation  is  being  exterminated.  This  began  at 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Poland  In  1939  Two  of 
Poland's  powerful  neighbors — Germany  and 
Russia— having  the  same  objectives  and  the 
same  methods,  started  this  organized  murder 
of  the  Poles  From  the  satanlcal  Ideas  of 
Hitler  and  of  the  Soviets,  originated  con- 
centration camps,  deportations,  and  execu- 
tions applied  simultaneously  by  both  the 
German  and  Russian  side.  For  I'i  years 
the  Soviets  and  Germany  worked  hand  In 
hand.  But  even  when  Hitler  attacked  Rus- 
sia, nothing  could  change  the  fact  that  Poles 
continued  to  be  murdered.  Although  they 
were  not  exterminated  jointly  any  longer, 
both  Hitler  and  Stalin  operated  independent- 
ly. One  change  took  place  wh-n  Germany 
attacked  Russia.  By  force  of  events  Russia 
apparently  became  our  ally.  What  Is  still 
worse.  In  our  United  States  many  admirers 
of  Russia  were  found  who  began  to  defend 
each  and  every  Soviet  step,  even  though  they 
were  defending  open  crime.  We  even  reached 
such  an  absurd  situation  that  when  lO.CKlO 
Polish  officers  were  murdered  at  Katyn.  the 
democratic  world  did  not  worry  about  this 
atrocious  crime,  but  rather  reproached  the 
Poles  for  trying  to  investigate  the  case  and 
find  the  true  perpetrators. 

Our  war  alliance  with  Russia  turned  out 
to  be  an  alliance  with  immorality.  For 
many  years  It  was  concealed  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  the  Soviets  were  commit- 
ting one  violence  after  another,  and  one 
grime  after  another.  Everything  that  was 
going  on  In  Russia  was  covered  up  with  some 
kind  of  mystery  and  we  were  told  that  the 
chief  thing  In  this  war  is  to  keep  unity 
among  the  /Wiles.  But  what  kind  of  unity? 
Unity  for  what  purpose?    Were  we  Americans 


to  become  partners  in  these  sinister  Soviet 
crimes?  Are  we  to  conceal  all  the  crimes 
Russia  Is  committing? 

I  know  only  one  thing.  For  the  sake  of 
this  false  unity  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
were  conducted. 

Diplomatic  conference?  and  discussions 
went  on.  In  1D43  the  Moscow  Conference 
too  place  and  was  hailed  as  a  great  triumph 
in  diplomacy.  What  was  the  result  of  that 
Conference  for  Poland?  The  Poles  continued 
to  be  murdered.  The  tragic  conference  at 
Tehran  took  place,  in  which  Russia  received 
whatever  the  wanted.  Wliat  was  the  result 
for  Poland?  None  other  but  further  mur- 
dering of  Poles.  The  Yalta  Conference  was 
arranged.  We  consider  this  Conference  an 
assault  on  Poland's  very  existence.  For  ths 
Poles  the  result  is  still  the  same.  They  con- 
tinue to  be  murdered.  The  San  FrancUco 
Conference  begins.  Poland  is  absent  from 
the  Conference.  But  Mr  MolotofI  announces 
that  16  representatives  of  democratic  Po- 
land weie  arrested  by  Russia.  Now,  Mr. 
Stalin  tells  us  that  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Polish  question,  and  that  he  wlU 
settle  the  Polish  problem  himself  In  a  Rus- 
sian way.  He  forgot,  however,  to  say  that  the 
Russian  way  means  not  only  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  16  Poles,  but  the  murder  of  Poles 
everyday  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 

My  dear  friends,  we  are  fed  up  with  all 
promises  and  empty  words.  We  are  through 
with  conferences  and  diplomatic  discussions 
and  speeches  which,  instead  of  restoring  law 
and  order,  lead  only  to  the  continuation  of 
crime.  Fellow  citizens,  there  are  plenty  of 
reports  in  the  flies  of  our  Government  agen- 
cies on  what  is  happening  in  Po]and  and 
other  Soviet-occupied  countries.  These  re- 
ports never  saw  the  light  of  day.  No  one 
ever  gave  the  American  people  this  informa- 
tion regarding  Soviet-occupied  countries 
which  our  Government  possesses,  t  am  ask- 
ing you:  Why  Is  the  truth  concealed  and 
proof  of  it  hidden  In  the  files  and  archives? 
I  am  asking  you:  Is  It  right  that  the  truth 
is  concealed  from  the  American  people?  We 
appeal  to  our  Government  to  tell  us  the 
truth,  and  give  us  the  facU.  Our  Govern- 
ment does  not  need  to  fear,  for  the  American 
people  are  not  afraid  to  look  truth  straight 
In  the  face.  Only  cov;ards  and  profiteers  who 
want  to  do  business  with  Russia  are  afraid 
of  the  truth 

Fellow  citizens,  our  patience  Is  close  to  ex- 
haustion. In  the  news  Friday  we  read  that 
Polish  war  prisoners  in  Germany,  who  fell 
Into  Russian  hands,  disappeared.  We  do  not 
want  another  Katyn.  We  do  not  want  an- 
other Majdanek.  We  do  not  want  another 
Oswlecim,  and  another  Etochau.  We  sound 
the  alarm.  America  must  know  the  truth, 
because  If  concentration  camps  and  bullets 
should  act  instead  of  law,  our  world  will 
perish.  Stalin  told  his  story  of  the  16  yes- 
terday; now  let  our  Government  give  us  the 
true  story.  Let  the  world  know  the  real  facts 
in  our  possession. 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  JCHN  BALKUNAS.  REPBl^KTlNa 
THE  LITHUANIAN-AMERICAN  COUNCIl.  OF  SO- 
CIETIES 

Mr.  ^Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  Americans,  I  am  an  American -born 
son  of  Lithuanian  parents  who  had  sought 
freedom  and  pursuit  of  happiness  In  this  free 
country  of  ours.  Most  of  you  or  of  your  par- 
ents had  left  their  ancestral  homelands  In 
order  to  escape  persecution  and  oppression  of 
their  religion,  their  language,  their  God-given 
rights  of  human  beings.  Poles  and  Lithua- 
nians. In  coming  to  the  shores  of  America, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski,  both  loyal  sons  of  the  old  Polish- 
Lithuanian  Commonwealth  who  had  fouglit 
for  freedom  on  the  continent.  In  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  sons  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian  par- 
ents, together  with  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
can freemen,  went  back  to  Europe  and  other 
continents  to  preach  and  fl2ht  for  American 
principles  of  Justice,  freedom,  democracy,  and 
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national  iett-detennlnatlon.  Each  casualty 
llat  (rf  our  Army  and  Wavy  carries  the  names 
of  boya  with  Polish.  Lithuanian.  SlcTak.  and 
otber  centml  European  names  alongslds 
Anflo-Sazon  names.  In  Europe.  Poland.  • 
telll(erent.  and  neutral  Lithuania,  and  other 
Baltic  states,  had  suflpred  greater  casualties 
than  sny  other  European  peoples — roughly 
30  percent  of  the  population  of  Poland,  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  prewar  papulation  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  This  means 
that  we.  American.  Polish,  and  Baltic  peo- 
ples, had  paid  a  heavy  price  in  writing  the 
Victory  In  the  field. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  will  never 
countenance,  will  never  agree  to  any  settle- 
ment which  would   in   effect   condemn   the 
Llthtnnlan,  Polish,  or  any  other  Christian 
nations  to  slavery  and  extermination  at  the 
hands  of  our  former  Russian  allies  In  the 
war  Iwt  concluded  In  Europe.     Russia  must 
face   a   choice   between    remaining   our   ally 
and  collaborator  In  establishing  a  peace  based 
on  Justice  or  act  alone   In  forging  her  own 
unilateral  order  and  prepare  for  the  eventual 
retribution,  and  there  will  be  a  retribution. 
We  may  be  fairly  certain  that  our  country's 
national  honor  will  not  be  sullied  by  under- 
writing the  subjugation  of  Christian  peoples 
by  Red  Fascist  Russia.     However,  a  refusal  to 
sanction  Is  not  enough:  we  must  hold  our 
Government  to  taking  drastic  action  to  fulfill 
the  promises  which   accompanied  our  sons 
going  forth  to  battle.    We  must  write  a  F*a« 
bued   on   Justice,    Atlantic   Charter,   "four 
Ti— damn."  and  democracy — by  force  of  arms, 
if  necessary     We  have  already  made  a  heavy 
caatiilratlon    to    winning    the    war    against 
black  and  brown  fascisms,  and  we  must  not 
shrink  from  making  additional  sacrifices  to 
eliminate  the  cause  of  wars,  by  curbing  the 
sole  remaining  militant  oppressor  of  Eurcpe. 
FoT  two  centuries  Lithuania  had  blocked 
the  Teutonic  tide  of  conquest.    In  1410  allied 
Lithuania  and  Poland   put  an  end  to  Teu- 
tonic aggression  at  Tannenberg.  and  Russia 
beneflltcd    thereby    for    centuries    to    come. 
Lithuania    and    Poland    together    protected 
Europe      from      hostile     Mongol      Invaslonj. 
Thereafter,  our  ancestors  had  tried  to   be- 
come a  bridge  between  western  and  eastern 
civilization — not    a    barrier    between    them. 
Our  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  dem- 
ocratic forms  of  government  In  a  democracy 
of  the  gentry  and  the  cities.     Never  In  their 
long   history  had  they  tolerated   tyrannical 
tflctatorshlp. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  big  three 
autocracies  of  the  period — Austria.  Russia, 
and  Prussia— had  ganged  up  in  eliminating 
the  beacon  of  freedom  and  liberalism  by  dis- 
membering the  Polish-Lithuanian  Common- 
wealth. Thereafter  each  successive  genera- 
tion had  paid  a  hea^-y  price  In  blood  and 
suffering  In  attempting  to  regain  freedom— In 
1794-95.  1813.  1830-^1.  1853-64.  1915.  1917-20. 
Our  ancestors  suffered  and  bled  In  the  home 
countries  and  In  Siberian  exile,  and  yet  they 
found  time  to  battle  for  freedom  anywhere 
where  freedom  was  menaced — in  America, 
Huns:ary.  Caucasus.  Germany,  Italy.  Spain. 
Must  each  successive  American  generation 
now  follow  this  road  of  bloodshed  ^n  this 
one  world  of  ours?  No.  All  of  us  believers 
in  peace.  Justice,  freedom  and  democracy 
must  unite— to  combat  appeasement  and 
subversion  In  our  country,  to  encourage 
W.-vshlngton  to  exercise  American  moral  lead- 
ership, backed  by  American  armed  and 
economic  might,  to  establish  n  Just  and  per- 
manent peace  after  this  war.  If  Russia  will 
insist  on  the  policy  of  imperialism,  subjuga- 
tion, and  extermination,  let  ua  tell  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  American  people  are  ready 
to  keep  on  fighting  In  Enirope.  Long  live  the 
cause  of  freedom.  Long  live  our  newly  fotind 
cooperation.  Let  ns  not  absmdon  the  civil- 
ised people*  of  Christian  Exirope.  Long  live 
free  and  independent  Poland.  Lithuania,  and 
other  freedom-hungry  peoples  of  Northern. 
oentraU  eastern,   and  southern  Europe. 


What  Every  Americin  Siiould  Know 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  E  0*K0NSK1 

OF  WTSCCNSIN 

IN  THE  HODSK  OF  R  bPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Ju.  y  3,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  ir.  Speaker,  the 
chaotic  conditions  n  Europe  today 
ought  to  cause  every  -ed-blcoded  Amer- 
ican citizen  to  ask  tie  question,  "How 
long  are  the  people  ( oing  to  permit  al- 
lowing the  United  Stites  of  America  to 
be  the  sucker  for  international  do- 
gooders?"  Critical  limes  in  Europe- 
worse  now  than  befcre  the  War  No.  n 
started — should  caus<  every  real  Ameri- 
can to  ask,  "How  lotg  are  we  going  to 
permit  our  Americar  boys  to  bleed  on 
foreign  battlefields  al  over  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  greed  iind  the  stupidness 
of  the  international  i  lo-gocders  who  are 
leading  America  todsy?" 

These  intemationil  do-gooders  al- 
ready have  blocd  on  t  leir  hands  but  they 
are  at  it  again.  Th?y  want  knowingly 
or  unknowingly,  that  our  boys  should 
bleed  again.  These  same  international 
do-gooders  who  have  manipulated  us  in- 
to this  and  every  wir  want  for  certain 
to  manipulate  us  into  every  war  in  the 
future  so  that  busir  ess  will  always  be 
good.  If  any  nation  does  not  possess  the 
materials  with  whlcl"  to  wage  war  on  us 
the  international  do  gooders  want  that 
America  should  give  ;h^m  the  materials. 
The  arguments  usee  by  these  interna- 
tional do-gooders  W(  uld  be  laughable  if 
they  were  not  so  piiiful.  The  interna- 
tional do-gooders  ir  America  of  today 
are  no  different  from  those  of  other  days. 
These  international  lo-gooders  are  tak- 
ing us  into  a  leagu<  with  death  and  a 
covenant  with  hell. 

Led  by  such  inter  lational  do-gooders 
like  "Big  Business"  paruch,  they  tell  us 
something  which  th^y  think  is  amazing. 
They  tell  those  of  us  who  oppose  feeding 
and  financing  the  wsrld  that  we  will  be 
responsible  for  a  third  world  war.  In 
answer  to  so  stupid  a  statement  I  wish 
to  state  that  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  am  go  ng  to  keep  my  self- 
respect.  And  as  Ion  j  as  I  am  a  Memt>er 
of  Congress  there  is  toing  to  be  no  blood 
on  my  hands.  l)ecause  I  followed  the 
treacherous  path  of  the  international 
do-gooders.  As  lonj  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  Congress  I  shall  i  lot  vote  to  send  any 
materials  of  war  or  any  noney  to  any 
nation  whom  I  susi»ect  might  someday 
wage  war  on  us. 

I  think  I  am  of  average  American  in- 
telligence. Up  to  a  few  months  ago  I 
thought  and  believed  that  Hitler  and 
Tojo.  backed  by  Amjrica's  international 
do-gooders,  started  this  war  in  which 
our  boys  are  bleedin?  all  over  the  world. 
I  still  think  so!  But  lo  and  behold,  of 
late  the  Intematioial  do-gooders  are 
telling  us  that  Ameiica  .<;tarted  this  war 
because  we  were  isolationists  and  re- 
fused to  play  Santa  Claus.  These  fakers 
now  tell  us  that  if  w^  had  been  more  of  a 
Santa  Claus  that  th#re  would  be  no  Hit- 
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a  war.   This  propa- 


ganda Is  as  vicious  as  it  Is  stupid.  But 
regretfully  I  must  say  many  of  our  citi- 
zens are  believing  it;  yes.  even  most 
Members  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The 
very  fact  that  the  wars  in  Europe  started 
even  after  we  were  already  playing  Santa 
Claus  to  the  world  does  not  even  cause  the 
international  do-gooders  to  blush  at  their 
own  arguments.  The  very  fact  that  war 
in  Asia  broke  out  because  we  played 
Santa  Claus  causes  International  do- 
gooders  little  concern.  History  sadly 
teaches  us  that  wars  in  the  world  since 
1934  were  directly  proportioned  to  how 
big  a  Santa  Claus  America  was.  The 
more  we  played  Santa  Claus  the  more 
we  had  wars.  The  more  we  extended 
our  Santa  Claus  attitude  the  wider  the 
war  spread. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  bloody  trail  of 
the  international  do-gooders  be  exposed. 
America  has  already  sacrificed  a  million 
of  its  best  boys  to  satisfy  the  unending 
appetites  of  the  international  do-good- 
ers. What  I  propose  to  do  today  is  to 
prove  conclusively  that  it  was  too  much 
America's  being  a  Santa  Claus  that  has 
already  cost  us  a  million  casualties  of 
our  own  finest  boys.  More  casualties  are 
in  the  offing.  America  and  America 
alone  with  its  international  do-gooders' 
foreign  policy  built  Hitler's  war  machine 
that  killed  hundreds  of  thou.^ands  of  our 
own  boys.  America  am.'  America  alone 
with  its  international  do-gooders*  policy 
built  Tojo's  war  machine,  which  has  and 
will  cost  us  a  million  more  lives.  Hitler 
and  Tojo  are  not  the  only  ones  with 
blood  on  their  hands.  Right  here  in 
America  the  international  do-gooders 
must  be  classed  with  them. 

WHO   HiXPED  JAPAN    ATTACK   tJS? 

To  be  specific,  let  us  take  Japan.    The 
international  do-gooders  told  us  that  to 
be  friends  with  them  we  must  trade  with 
them  and  give  them  money  and    ma- 
terials.   Listening  to  them,  we  stepped 
up  our  trade  with  Japan.    The  fact  that 
Japan  marched  into  China  did  not  con- 
cern the  international  do-gooders.    The 
fact  that  Japan  broke  the  Kellogg  Pact 
did  not  concern  the  international  do- 
gooders.     We  must    trade  with    Japan 
they  told  us.    We  must  be  Santa  Claus. 
We  must  be  good  to  the  Japs  so  they  will 
love  us — is  what  we  were  told.    The  fact 
that  Japan  even  broke  the  disarmament 
agreement  did  not  even  budge  the  in- 
ternational do-gooders.     They  still  In- 
sisted that  to  keep  the  peace  we  must  do 
business    with    Japan — we    Americans 
must  always  be  international  do-good- 
ers.   Japan  even  went  into  Camrath  Bay 
near  the  Philippines  and  attacked  Amer- 
ican lives  and  property,  still  the  inter- 
national do-gooders  said  we  must  play 
Santa  Claus  with  them — in    fact    they 
said  to  be  friends  we  must  become  a  big- 
ger Santa  Claus.    All  the  while  Japr  t 
was  getting  ready  to  attack  us  the  inter- 
national do-gooders  so  eager  to  play  San- 
ta Claus  insisted  we  help  them  prepare. 
The  international  do-gooders    did    not 
care  what  we  shipped  Japan  as  long  as 
we  could  play  Santa  Claus  and  do  busi- 
ness with  them  and    make    the    Japs 
happy. 

So  what  happened?    Here  in  America 
we  threw  men  and  women  out  of  work. 
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dosed  our  toy  factories  and  bought  our 
toys  from  Japan — hundreds  and  millions 
of  dollars  worth.  What  did  the  inter- 
national do-gooders  send  Japan  in  re- 
tiim  for  toys?  Pood?  No.  Clothing? 
No.  We  shipped  them  ofl  and  gas  and 
steel  and  scrap  iron  and  money  to  help 
build  her  war  machine.  Japan  sent  us 
dolls  and  toys — we  in  turn  sent  Japan 
gas,  iron,  money,  and  huDets.  The  In- 
ternational do-gooders  got  America  to 
buy  gold  from  Japan  at  an  inflated  price 
which  amounted  to  a  cash  grant  of  near- 
ly a  billion  dollars  so  that  she  could  pay 
for  her  war  machine.  We  not  only 
furnished  Japan  with  the  materials  cf 
war.  we  even  gave  her  the  money  witti 
which  to  start  a  war  against  u";.  Still  the 
International  do-gooders  in  America  do 
not  even  blush.  They  are  still  at  it  but 
in  a  different  way.  in  a  stronger  way.  and 
on  a  much  larger  scale.  At  that  time 
they  dealt  only  In  a  lew  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Now  they  are  dealing  in  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars.  Japan's  sneak  at- 
tack on  America  at  Pearl  Harbor  was 
possible  only  because  the  international 
do-gooders  who  wanted  to  play  Santa 
Claus  in  America  gave  Japan  the  ma- 
terials and  the  money  with  which  to  do 
tt.  The  International  do-gooders  tn 
Ammea  must  share  the  responsibility 
for  murder  equally  with  Japan. 

Let  us  be  specific  about  tlie  ways 
of  America's  International  do-gooders. 
Here  are  some  Interesting  but  disgusting 
figures  taken  from  page  405  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee last  year.  When  Japan  attacked  us 
at  Pearl  Harbor  here  is  where  her  war 
materials  came  from: 

Trucks,  autos  and  parts,  91  percent 
given  her  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Copper.  93  percent  gl^en  her  by  the 
United  States  of  America 

All  oil.  60  percent  given  her  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Pig  iron.  41  percent  glren  her  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Scrap  iron.  60  percent  given  her  by 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Machinery  and  engines,  48  percent 
given  her  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

High-octane  gasoline  100  percent 
given  her  by  the  Unted  States  of 
America. 

Prom  these  figures  we  (an  see  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  following  the 
advice  of  the  international  do-gooders, 
gave  Japan  an  average  of  75  percent  of 
her  materials  of  war.  Without  these 
materials  Japan  could  never  have  start- 
ed the  war.  In  fact  witl^iout  these  ma- 
terials from  the  United  States  of  America, 
Japan  would  never  have  dreamed  of  at- 
tacking us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Inter- 
ne tlonal  do-gooders  die!  not  change 
their  ways  one  Iota  when  the  American 
boys  had  American  scrap  iron  shot  into 
their  flesh  by  the  Japane.se.  The  inter- 
national do-gooders  wil  not  change 
their  ways  even  after  a  ;niIlion  of  our 
boys  are  filled  with  scrap  iron  and  ma- 
terials we  ourselves  gave  Ui  Japan. 

Here  Is  bow  our  intei  national  do- 
gooders  gave  Japan  the  to;)ls  to  kill  our 
boys: 
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A  study  of  the  figures  shows  the  nearer 
we  came  to  war  with  Japan  tha  more  our 
international  do-gooders  sent  to  Japan 
to  be  sure  Japan  could  put  up  a  good 
fight.  Look  at  the  figures  for  1938  for 
instance,  when  Japan  was  already  butch- 
ering Chinese  by  the  millions.  At  the 
same  time  we  were  sending  China  mate- 
rials to  fight  Japan.  We  all  remember 
the  stab  in  the  back  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
That  stab  in  the  back  was  not  by  Japan 
alone — our  international  do-gooders 
share  that  stab  in  the  back  equally  if  not 
more  so. 

While  we  are  on  Pearl  Harbor  here  is 
something  very  significant.  It  took  a 
lot  of  Japanese  planes  to  do  the  Job. 
Ukewise  it  took  a  lot  of  high-octane 
gasoline  to  fiy  those  Japanes*  planes. 
Every  American  boy  who  lost  his  life  at 
Pearl  Harbor  ought  to  know  that  every 
ounce  of  that  high-octane  gasoline 
which  flew  the  Japanese  Iwmbs  over 
Pearl  Harbor  was  given  to  Japan  by  the 
international  do-gooders  and  profiteers 
of  the  U.  S.  A.  Without  that  high-octane 
gasoline  Japan  could  never  have  at- 
tacked us  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Such  is  the 
bloody  trail  of  the  international  do- 
gooders  in  the  U.  S.  A.  These  same 
people  now  tell  us  that  unless  we  feed 
and  finance  every  country  like  we  did 
Japan  we  will  have  a  third  world  war. 
Leave  it  to  them — they  should  know — 
should  they  not?  Such  statements 
reach  the  lowest  depths  of  stupidity.  If 
only  the  boys  who  died  with  American 
scrap  iron  in  their  bellies  could  talk. 
If  only  one  of  them  could  come  to  life 
and  appear  here  to  tell  us  the  ways  of 
America's  international  do-gooders. 

During  the  period  from  1937  to  1940 
the  international  do-gooders  gave  Japan 
more  than  8.000.000  tons  of  steel  and 
scrap  iron.  We  gave  th«n  so  much  steel 
axid  scrap  iron  that  when  we  started  our 
own  preparedness  program  our  own 
stocks  of  steel  and  scrap  Iron  were  al- 
most completely  depleted-  The  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  wage  a  scrap- 
iron  drive  in  our  own  country  because 
we  gave  almost  all  we  had  in  stock  to 
Japan.  The  international  do-gooders 
had  us  down  to  bare  cupboards  like  old 
Mother  Hubbard.  Even  as  late  as  1940 
the  international  do-gooders  gave  Japan 
776.499  barrels  of  high-octane  grade  avi- 
ation gasoline.  Without  any  regard  for 
our  own  needs  and  our  own  safety  the 
International  do-gooders  were  ready  to 
hand  over  all  we  had  to  Japan.    That  is 


what  they  call  being  friendly.  That  is 
how  the  International  do-gooders  win 
friends  and  influence  people.  It  is  most 
regretful  that  innocent  boys  were  killed 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  America  if  the  international 
do-gooders — those  who  want  to  play 
Santa  Claus  were  there  instead  on 
December  7.  1941.  Maybe  then  they 
would  have  mended  their  ways  and 
they  would  not  be  here  today  vo  urge  us 
into  another  league  with  death. 

But  in  oon.«idering  Japan  and  her  help 
from  our  would -l)e  Santa  Clauses.  I  want 
to  bring  out  that  nothing  was  overloolced. 
Not  only  did  the  international  do-gooders 
give  Japan  the  materials  to  fight  us  tmt 
they  even  saw  to  It  that  they  were  real 
Santa  Clauses  by  giving  Japan  the  money 
to  pay  for  a  war  against  us.  This  they 
felt  would  certainly  win  friends  and  in- 
fluence people  and  make  Japan  love  us. 
So  the  international  do-gooders  got  the 
United  States  of  America  to  buy  Japan's 
gold  for  $711,000,000  in  good  American 
cash.  But  that  was  not  enough  because 
a  little  later  the  price  of  gold  was  raised 
from  $20  to  $35  per  ounce  so  we  gmre 
Japan  a  bonus  of  $226  000  000.  Thus  we 
gave  Japan  almost  a  billion  dollars  of 
good  American  money.  Using  Japan's 
low  wages,  this  anKtunts  to  almost  $20,- 
000.000.000  in  wage.s  in  Japan  comnared 
to  the  United  State.-s  of  America.  So  we 
gave  Japan  not  only  the  materials  but 
we  also  gave  them  the  money  so  that  she 
could  attack  us.  but  good.  This  is  how 
the  international  do-gooders  prevented 
a  war  with  Japan.  These  are  the  same 
people  who  now  tell  us  we  must  continue 
such  a  program  vkith  every  nation  or 
they  will  not  like  u.s  and  it  will  lead  to  a 
third  world  war.    How  stupid! 

The  blimt  truth  us  Japan  alone  is  not 
responsible  for  attacking  America  and 
stabbing  us  in  the  back.  The  interna- 
tional do-gooders  of  America  are  equally 
responsible.  If  it  were  not  for  America's 
International  do-gooders  Japan  never 
could  have  and  never  would  have  been 
able  to  attack  us.  When  Japan  stabt>ed 
lis  in  tlie  back  at  Pearl  Harbor  they  had 
enough  gas,  oil.  planes,  trucks,  and  iron 
from  our  own  international  do-gooders 
to  wage  a  war  for  one  whole  year.  In 
spite  of  this,  these  same  international 
do-gooders  want  us  now  to  continue  to 
feed  every  country  with  war  materials 
just  as  we  fed  Japan.  The  International 
do-gooders  want  every  nation  supplied 
with  enough  war  materials  so  that  all  of 
than  can  attack  us.  The  International 
do-gooders  want  to  finance  every  nation 
as  well  as  we  financed  Japan  so  that 
when  Japan  is  hcked  our  boys  will  be 
forced  to  die  elsewhere.  These  greedy 
do-gooders  have  no  scruples  but  one — 
and  that  Is  that  we  feed  and  finance 
every  country  except  our  own.  America 
Is  of  little  concern  to  them.  Business  Is 
business  and  all  they  want  is  business — 
the  more  war  the  more  business.  The 
international  do-gooders  never  think  of 
saving  America  or  American  lives — they 
think  only  about  how  much  business  they 
caji  get  from  anotlier  country,  even  il  It 
means  war.  They  think  only  of  helping 
others  and  never  about  helping  ourselves. 
They    never    think    about    making    us 
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rtrong— they  think  only  cf  making  peo- 
ple of  other  countries  richer  and  stronger. 
They  would  sacrifice  America  for  the 
almighty  dollar  any  time.  Their  game  is 
trading  American  lives  for  foreign  busi- 
ness. Thts  is  the  true  story  of  who 
helped  Japan  get  ready  to  attack  us. 
WHO  ctniT  rni!  ckxmam  wa«  tiActatn? —tto- 

BCOT       BOT       AMUUCAl      UrmUIATIOMAL       DO- 


interaational 


Now  let  us  see  who  helped  Germany 
get  ready  to  start  another  war.  The 
United  SUtcs  of  America  suffered  800.- 
000  casualties  fighting  Hitler.  Hitler 
alone  la  not  responsible  for  his  crimes. 
Germany  under  Hitler  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  work  of  America's  interna- 
tional do-gooders.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
America's  international  do-gooders.  Hit- 
ler never  could  have  made  Germany 
strong  enough  to  start  a  second  world 
war.  America's  International  do-gooders 
who  wanted  business  above  all  else  saw 
to  it  that  Germany  got  enouph  money 
from  us  to  make  herself  strong  enough 
to  start  a  second  world  war. 

When  the  war  ended  in  1918  the  world 
thought  Germany  was  beaten.  But  Ger- 
many was  beaten  only  for  a  few  years 
becau.se  America's  international  do- 
gooders  saw  to  It  that  Germany  was  not 
beaten.  As  early  as  1923  the  interna- 
tional do-gooders  in  America,  who  saw  a 
lot  of  buslne.<;s  and  profit  in  Germany, 
started  to  rebuild  Germany's  war  ma- 
chine. Instead  of  murderers  in  World 
War  I  the  international  do-gooders  now 
started  to  tell  us  how  wonderful  the  Ger- 
man people  really  were.  The  interna- 
tional do-gooders  now  were  telling  us 
that  America  could  not  prosper  unless 
Germany  pro.spered.  The  international 
do-pooders  were  now  criticizing  Belgium 
and  Prance  for  being  too  hard  on  Ger- 
many. This  was  only  because  the  inter- 
national do-KOOders  saw  more  business 
and  profit  In  Germany  than  in  either 
Prance  or  Bflglum. 

So  in  1923  the  international  do-good- 
ers in  America  sot  through  the  Dawes 
plan  and  the  United  States  of  America 
gave  Gi  rmany  a  $200,000,000  loan  plus  a 
breathing  spell  of  4  years  in  which 
reparation  payments  for  Germany's 
damage  in  World  War  I  were  reduced  40 
percent.  The  international  do-gooders 
said  America  must  help  the  poor  people 
of  Germany.  But  the  poor  people  of 
Oermanjr  did  not  get  any  help  from  the 
$200,000,000  lorn  in  1923.  Ten  million 
dollars  of  Uiis  loan  was  at  once  pat  into 
the  Krupp  munition  works  and  as  early 
as  1923  America's  international  do- 
gooders  started  Germany's  war  machine 
producing  with  American  money  and  not 
German  money.  Another  $12,000,000  of 
this  firsl  loan  was  given,  not  to  help  the 
poor  people  of  Germany.  It  at  once  was 
given  to  H>  rr  Thyssen.  the  man  who 
made  so  much  money  with  this  loan  from 
America  that  he  made  billions  and  this 
same  Herr  Thyssen  is  the  man  who 
financed  Hitler.  So  here  again  it  was 
American  money  and  not  German  money 
that  started  Germany's  war  machine — 
the  machine  that  20  years  later  killed 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican boys.  If  our  boys  who  were  killed  in 
thL?^  war  in  Europe  only  knew  that  it  was 
American  money   that   was  responsible 
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In  America— taking  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  conveniences  from  them— mil- 
lions of  our  own  peoplf  here  at  home 
were  already  in  bread  lines.  The  inter- 
national do-gooders  said  we  mu-st  not 
turn  our  eyes  from  suffering  in  Ger- 
many—we  must  help  them.  Help  them 
we  did  because  in  1937  Hitler  announced 
to  the  world  that  the  sucker  game  was 
over  becai:se  with  financial  help  from 
America  and  Britain  he  was  able  to  spend 
up  to  1937  more  than  $40,000,000,000  re- 
arming Germany  and  that  Germany  was 
now  the  greatest  military  power  in  the 
world. 

Who  made  Hitler ?    Nobody  but  Amerl - 
ca's  international  do-gooders  gave  Hitler 
the  money  to  mak     the  weapons  that 
killed  our  boys.    Still  the  International 
do-gooders    did    not    even    blush    with 
shame.    Business  is  business,  and  busi- 
ness is  all  they  are  interested  in.  The 
fact  is  that  without  America's  help  Hitler 
never  could  have  become  so  powerful  as 
he  did.    It  was  Amarica's  help  that  built 
Germany.     It  was  American  help  that 
financed  Germany's  war  m.achine.    We 
were  depriving  ourselves  of  everything. 
But  ihe  international  do-gooders  said  we 
cannot  prosper  unless  Germany   pros- 
pered.   So  we  made  Germany  prosper  so 
much  that  as  a  result  800.000  of  our  own 
boys  paid  with  blood  to  destroy  Germany 
again.    That  is  the  plot  of  International 
do-gooders.    They  want  the  business  out 
of  building  up  an  enemy  because  they 
then  get  more  business  and  profit  out 
of  destroying  th-  enemy.    American  hu- 
man lives  to  international  do-gooders  are 
merely  a  means  of  profit  and  doing  busi- 
ness.   The  more  wars  the  more  business. 
The  international  do-gooders  build  ene- 
mies so  that  we  can  destroy  them  and 
build  them  up  again.    This  way  they  get 
business  from  both  sides.    And  the  inter- 
national do-gooders  love  business.    They 
love  business  more  than   they   do   the 
lives  of  our  own  boys  who  must  die  to 
make  more  business  for  them — Baruch. 
Mellon,  du  Pont.  Morgan.  Rockefeller, 
and  Morgenthau. 

WHAT  ARE  AMERICA'S  INTERNATIONAL  DO-GOODERS 
TTP    TO    NOW? 

Hang  on  to  whatever  you  are  holding 
when  you  read  this  because  It  sounds  as 
fantastic  as  it  is  real.  Germany  is 
crushed.  Morgenthau  saw  to  it  that 
nothing  was  left  of  it.  The  more  Ger- 
many was  crushed  the  more  America 
could  give  away  In  building  it  up  again. 
And  there  is  a  lot  of  business  and  profit 
in  giving  America  away  as  long  as  tax- 
payers are  suckers  enough  to  furnish  the 
dough.  The  more  destruction  the  more 
we  can  give  away  in  rebuilding — and  how 
Morgentnau  and  company  like  to  give 
America  away.  To  make  peace  with  Ger- 
many to  save  American  lives  was  of  no 
concern  to  Morgenthau  and  company. 
So  Germany  was  forced  to  make  peace 
with  Stalin  before  America.  To  insist 
on  this.  Morgenthau  and  company  were 
sure  to  see  Germany  completely  de- 
stroyed. Now  lock  at  the  business  and 
profit  there  will  be  in  rebuilding  Ger- 
many. Look  at  how  much  Morgenthau 
and  company  can  give  away  now  at  tax- 
payers' expense.  Now  they  will  call  the 
rebuilding  of  Germany  a  humanitarian 
deed.    They  will  not  say  anytaing  about 
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how  much  business  and  profit  and  graft 
there  will  be  in  it. 

Japan  will  be  another  case  m  our  San- 
ta Claus  plan.  The  intemiitlonal  do- 
gooders  built  up  Japan  from  1932-1941, 
Now  they  do  not  want  to  give  Japan  any- 
thing but  unconditional  surrender.  They 
want  to  be  sure  that  everjlhing  is  de- 
stroyed in  Japan.  Then  ♦-here  will  be 
another  chance  for  the  int^rriational  do- 
gooders  to  give  some  more  of  America 
away  In  rebuilding  Japan.  Giving  Japan 
better  terms  to  save  American  lives  does 
not  concern  the  IntemationiU  do-good- 
ers. These  givers  relish  gi.'ing  things 
away.  When  did  they  prosper  more? 
When  did  they  chisel  and  graft  more 
than  when  money  comes  as  easy  as  It 
does  during  war?  Give — distroy — and 
give  again,  so  that  we  can  destroy  again 
to  give  again — that  Is  the  stock  In  trade 
of  America's  International  do-gooders. 
With  such  a  circle  operating  'Jiey  are  as- 
sured of  perpetual  lifetime  profits.  They 
can  always  make  big  men  of  themselves 
by  taking  a  dollar  a  year  job  to  see  that 
profits  get  into  the  right  places. 

HOW  FAR   WILL   INTHtTf  ATIONAL  DC -GOODER3   GOT 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
they  know  no  moral  law  and  they  have 
no  shame.  These  Interm.tional  do- 
gooders  will  embrace  anything  and  ev- 
erything to  keep  going.  E^cently  we 
have  seen  this  crowd  embrace  and  coiu-t 
the  Communists.  Because  they  love 
communism?  Do  not  be  silly.  Commu- 
nists do  not  like  profiteers.  E  ut  Commu- 
nist Russia  today  is  the  most  fertile  field 
for  international  do-gooders  to  give 
America  away.  So  all  of  a  sudden  Amer- 
ica's international  do-gooders  and  the 
Communists  have  fallen  in  love,  and 
what  a  coiutshlp  It  Is. 

The  Communists  .see  in  tMs  a  chance 
to  weaken  America  and  strengthen  Com- 
mimist  Russia  so  they  are  accepting  the 
courtship.  No  longer  do  the  Com- 
munists denounce  profits  and  big  busi- 
ness. They  are  sweethearts  now.  As 
long  as  anyone  makes  a  profit  feeding 
Communist  Russia  it  Is  O.  K.  with  the 
Commimists.  So  get  ready.  U.  S.  A.,  be- 
catise  what  you  have  seen  is  only  a 
sample.  Get  ready  to  dish  out  because 
now  you  are  to  be  taken  to  the  cleaners 
for  good. 

WHAT'S  COOKING  nO'WJ 

Well,  it  has  come  to  a  point  already 
where  nobody  can  say  anything  against 
Russia.  The  Russians  ctin  call  the 
United  States  of  America  anything  it 
feels  like  at  the  moment.  But  my,  my, 
we  must  never  say  anything  against  the 
Russians  because  we  mlghn  hurt  their 
poor  httle  feelings. 

So  the  chief  receiver  from  America's 
International  do-gooders  today  Is  Com- 
munist Russia.  We  already  gave  Russia 
$10,000,000  000  of  lend-lease.  Russia  is 
the  only  ally  that  didn't  give  us  even  one 
penny  of  reverse  lend-lease.  Russia  gave 
us  nothing  except  to  call  us  names.  But 
here  is  what  we  gave  Russia: 

Eight  hundred  thousand  American 
casualties  to  save  Russia  from  Hitler. 

Poiuteen  thousand  airplanes,  Amer- 
ica's best. 

Pour  hundred  and  six  thousand  motor 
vehicles,  America's  best. 

Seven  thousand  tanks,  America's  best. 


Two  thousand  self-propelled  guns, 
America's  best. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-flve  thousand 
submachine  guns.  America's  best. 

Fifty  thousand  other  big  guns,  Amer- 
ica's best. 

Thirteen  thousand  locomotives  and 
cars,  and  so  forth.  America's  best. 

Notice,  we  gave  Russia  14,000  airplanes. 
Yet,  whoever  heard  of  Russia  bombing 
anything  except  Finland.  American  air- 
planes and  fiyers  had  to  do  the  Job  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  We 
gave  Russia  four  times  more  than  we 
gave  General  MacArthur  and  our  own 
boys  up  to  January  1,  1945.  Otu-  own 
boys  had  to  wait  until  Stalin's  appetite 
was  satisfied.  In  return  for  lend-lease, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  every 
country  we  helped  gave  us  something  in 
return— except  Russia.  We  cannot  even 
get  one  little  base  from  her  to  help  us 
fight  the  Japs. 

Are  we  through  giving  things  to  Rus- 
sia? We  have  not  even  begun.  The 
war  with  Hitler  Is  finished.  Russia  is 
not  at  war  with  Japan.  Yet  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  Eiissia  in  the  future  even 
more  than  we  gave  her  in  the  psst. 

Our  international  do-gooders  now  have 
the  following  plans  to  help  Russia : 

Lend-lease  $22,000,000,000;  three  bil- 
lion a  year  to  Ru.ssia. 

UNRRA,  $2,000,000,000;  half  of  It  to 
Russia  or  sattelites. 

Bretton  Woods.  $8,000,000,000;  three 
billions  to  Russia. 

Commodity  Credit.  $2,000,000,000;  one- 
hall  to  Russia. 

Export-Import  Bank,  $2,000,000,000; 
one-half  to  Rtissia. 

Besides  this,  the  international  do- 
gooders  are  planning  a  $10,000,000,000 
loan  to  Russia.  And  besides  that,  the 
same  givers  want  to  wipe  out  the  three 
billion  Russia  owes  us  from  the  last  war. 
The  combined  total  that  these  schemers 
want  to  give  Russia  In  the  next  5  years 
is  about  $20,000,000,000  of  hard-earned 
American  money. 

One  would  think  that  with  these  gifts 
Stalin  would  fall  in  love  with  lis  for  sure. 
But  read  Russia's  papers  and  see  how 
much  they  love  us.  Stalin  will  not  even 
go  outside  Europe  to  talk  to  our  Presi- 
dent. Always  our  President  must  go  to 
court  Stalin  and  promise  him  more  bil- 
lions. 

Ask  any  child  what  country  in  the 
world  is  the  only  country  which  could 
wage  war  on  America.  Any  child  will 
tell  you  there  is  only  one  country  in  all 
the  world  that  could  wage  a  war  against 
us — that  coimtry  is  Rtissia.  So  the  in- 
ternational do-gooders  are  doing  to  Rus- 
sia today  what  we  did  to  Japan  from 
1932  to  1941.  and  to  Germany  from  1923 
to  1938.  The  United  States  of  America  is 
building  up  another  potential  enemy. 

The  argiunents  used  by  the  interna- 
tional do-gooders  are  the  same  today  as 
in  the  past.  Prom  1932  to  1941  they  said 
we  must  say  nothing  against  Japan  or 
they  might  get  mad  at  us.  During  these 
years  we  were  told  that  we  mtist  help  the 
poor  Japs.  We  must  give  them  money 
and  materials  so  that  they  will  fall  in  love 
with  us.  So  we  were  blackmailed  imtil 
Japan,  with  our  money  and  materials, 
got  strong  enough  to  attack  us. 


Prom  1933  to  1938  we  were  told  that  we 
must  say  nothing  against  Hitler  t>ecause 
he  might  get  mad  at  us.  We  were  told 
that  we  must  help  Hitler  to  build  stadi- 
ums and  factories  and  give  him  money 
so  that  he  will  love  us.  We  did  all  this 
until  we  made  Hitler  strong  enough  to 
start  another  war. 

During  all  these  years  13.000.000  Amer- 
icans were  on  relief.  During  these  years 
America's  national  debt  and  taxes  were 
increasing.  America  meant  nothing. 
The  welfare  of  American  people  meant 
nothing.  They  were  meant  only  to  de- 
prive themselves  and  build  Japan  and 
Hitler. 

So  today  it  is  still  the  same.  Now  we 
are  told  we  must  say  nothing  against 
Russia.  We  shotild  deprive  ourselves  and 
give — give — and  give  some  more  to  Rus- 
sia. So  plans  are  to  give  Russia  $20,000.- 
000.000  in  the  next  5  years.  No  boniis  for 
our  soldiers — no  increase  in  old-age  pen- 
sions for  our  aged — just  billions  for  Rus- 
sia. So  dig.  Mr.  Taxpayer,  dig  and  dig 
some  more.  The  international  do-good- 
ers are  now  giving  Ru^isia  billions  trying 
to  buy  Stalin's  love,  Russia  must  pros- 
per. But  America  must  wait  and  give 
until  there  is  nothing  left. 

The  U.  8.  A.  built  Hitler's  war  ma- 
chine with  U.  S.  A.  money.  The  U.  S.  A. 
built  Japan's  war  machine  with  U.  S.  A. 
money.  The  U.  S.  A.  is  now  btUlding 
Russia's  war  machine  with  U.  S.  A.  money. 
The  U.  S.  A.  makes  its  own  wars — bigger 
and  better  as  the  years  flee  by. 


Safety  in  Travel 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARiaEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  AugtLSt  1,1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd  a  report  to 
the  President  on  the  question  of  safety 
in  travel,  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  This  is  a  very 
informing  and  valuable  contribution  to 
tlie  question  of  life  saving  and  traveL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

A  Report  to  the  President  or  the  United 
States — the  Nation-wide  Brake  Emphasis 
Program  Sponsored  bt  the  International 
Association  or  Chiefs  or  Police 
"You're   only    a   foot   from    trouble,"    the 
admonition  to  motorists  In  the  lACP  Nation- 
wide   brake    emphasis    program,    conducted 
from  April  15  to  June  1.  was  revealed  to  be 
aU    too   appropriate.     Almost   complete    re- 
turns for  the  6  weeks  reveal  that  of  1.587.812 
passenger  cars  checked  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  22S.822,  or  14.5  percent,  approxi- 
mately  one  In  «even.  could   not  meet  the 
simple  requirement  of  the  check. 

TBI    WAR    DTOrr    and    TSAmC    SAFETT 

With  gasoline  and  tire  rationing  and  sus- 
pension of  aut<miobile  manufacturing  during 
the  war,  it  might  at  first  glance  seem  that 
the  traflle  problem  should  be  vastly  reduced. 
Such  was  not  the  case.  The  cars  remaining 
in  use  have  been  aging  ar.d  are  now  almost 
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twice  as  old  on  an  ■▼wage  nM  was  the  case 
In  prewar  years.  They  are  more  auaceptlble 
to  break-iSovn.  And.  for  thousands  of  war 
workers,  they  are  the  only  means  of  trans- 
porUtion  to  and  from  vitally  eeaential  Joba. 
Loae  of  cars,  with  ^o  replacemenU  available, 
•Inipl}  means  fewer  transportation  unlta 
and  a  greater  usage  burden  on  those  remain* 
tng.  In  1M4  there  were  5.000.000  fewer  cart 
registered  In  the  United  States  than  In  IMl. 
Cars  scrapped  In  1943  Included  350.000.  or 
one-sixth  of  the  total,  which  were  traffic 
casualties. 

The  traffic  toll  has  been  costly  to  our  war 
effort.  In  1M4  traffic  accidents  took  34.000 
llTee:  hslf  of  them  were  workers.  The  cost  In 
man-hours,  personal  Injuries,  and  property 
damage  was  pr'^portlonately  high 

mt  HtAju-cKCCK  raooaAM 
The  police  recognised  the  need  for  action. 
Coping  with  war -brought  traffic  problems,  in 
ths  face  of  manpower  short«c*s.  and  plan- 
ning for  expected  postwar  conditions  hsd 
aharponed  their  understanding.  It  became 
apparent  that  unless  the  public  also  under- 
stood the  problem  und  their  responsibility  in 
It.  an  unreaAonably  high  traffic  toll  and  the 
rapid  dltappearance  of  cars  from  our  high- 
ways would  seriously  Impede  our  war  effort. 
The  brake-emphasis  program  was  devised 
M  a  means  of  focusing  public  attention  on 
the  need  for  car  conservation  and  greater 
caution  in  traffic — preventive  maintenance  to 
nMk4  cars  last  longer  and  preventive  traffic 
law  enforcement  to  prevent  traffic  casualties. 
The  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
nstlonal  Aasoclstlon  o.  Chiefs  of  Police  and 
directed  from  hendcuarters  of  the  lACP 
safety  division.  It  was  the  first  united  po- 
lice effort  for  traffic  safety  Participating 
were  8Ute.  city,  and  county  police  depart- 
ments in  the  United  States  and  the  Provin- 
cial. munlclpiU  police  departments  of  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  the  Rojral  Canadian  Mounted 
Police 

THX    BKAKI    CHICK 

Brakes  were  selected  as  the  point  of  em- 
phttsls  because  of  their  lo((lcal  and  obvious 
relation  to  traffic  safety  Motorist  and  pedes- 
trian both  know  how  often  the  ability  to 
stop  Is  all  that  stands  between  safety  and 
traeedy  in  trafBc 

The  brake  check  used  by  the  police  was  in 
no  sense  a  comprehensive  test  of  brake  con- 
dition. It  was  a  simple  procedure,  requiring 
only  a  minute  of  the  officer's  time  and  one 
which  did  not  waste  the  motorist's  time, 
tires,  or  gftsoline  Developed  with  the  as- 
sistance of  automotive  engineers  to  meet  a 
wartime  emerirency.  It  ^r\i  a  means  of  screen- 
ing out  the  obviously  dangerous  brakes. 

To  apply  the  check  a  1-lnch  wooden  block 
Is  placed  on  the  floorboard  under  the  brakes. 
If.  when  the  brake  pedal  is  pu«hcd  down,  the 
brakes  fall  to  grip  before  8trl7:lng  the  block. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  th.-it  not  enough 
pressure  on  the  brake  drums  can  be  built  up 
to  stop  a  car  In  emergency  conditions.  Tests 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  these  en- 
gineers showed  that  cars  falling  to  meet  the 
1-Inch  requirement  ustjally  could  not  stop  m 
the  legal  distance  (30  feet  st  20  nUles  per 
hour  In  most  States). 

Before  adoption  of  the  program  it  was  de- 
termined In  conferences  with  Government 
war  ■gencies  and  automotive  parts  and  equip- 
ment manufacturers  that  parts  and  man- 
power would  be  available  to  make  necessary 
repairs. 

The  police  brake  check  was  limited  to  pas- 
senger cars  Involved  In  moving  traffic  vlola- 
tlottf  and  In  accidents,  and  to  cars  being 
operated  in  a  manner  indicating  unsafe 
brakes,  since  under  wartime  conditions  It 
would  have  been  inadvisable.  If  not  impos- 
sible, to  check  the  brakes  of  all  passenger 
cars  However,  in  many  communities  the 
program  gained  such  widespread  interest  that 
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sations and  cooperating  Industries  and  com- 
panies. 

Publicity  was  released  from  the  program 
headquarters  to  newspap  rs  and  magazines 
and  helpful  publicity  materials  were  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  police  In  their  own  com- 
munities. Interest  was  quickly  aroused  and 
generous  support  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  radio  news  commentators  brought  a  tre- 
mendous volume  of  publicity.  Supporting 
Industrial  as.scclatlons  and  individual  com- 
panies supported  the  police  program  through 
their  house  organs  and  in  their  billboard, 
direct  mail,  newspaper,  and  radio  advertising. 
Altogether  publicity  was  probably  greater 
than  a  police  traffic  activity  had  ever  before 
received. 

THX   RXSTTITS 

The  Immediate  result  of  6  weeki  of  brake 
checking  by  the  police  was  the  revelation 
that,  on  an  average,  one  car  In  seven  on  the 
highways  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
has  brakes  in  poor  to  dangerous  condition. 
Tltat  the  mechanical  condition  of  our  curs 
besrs  an  tmpuitant  relation  to  traffic  safety 
was  brought  home  to  millions  of  car  uaari 
and.  In  addition,  was  called  forcefully  to  the 
attention  of  the  police  themselves.  The 
lesson  hsa  been  stronger  In  some  communi- 
ties than  in  others  for  where  a  shockingly 
high  percentage  of  cars  failed  to  pass  the 
brake  check,  already  In  some  cases,  something 
Is  being  done  about  It. 

To  show  by  actual  statistics  that  thou- 
sands of  lives  bad  been  saved  by  the  lACP 
Nation-wide  brake  emphasis  program  would 
indeed  by  a  dramatic  climax  to  an  effort  in 
which  thousands  of  Individuals  had  a  part. 
Some  reduction  In  fatalities  nationally  may 
be  shown  for  the  month  of  May.  although 
figures  are  not  yet  available  and  no  predic- 
tion can  be  made.  In  March  and  again  in 
April  traffic  deaths  were  3  percent  higher 
than  in  the  same  months  in  1944.  Euily  In- 
formation fror  several  communities  indi- 
cates that  spectacular  decreases  In  accidents 
have  occurred  during  the  period  of  the  brake 
check.  One  State,  which  had  an  average  of 
12.8  deaths  In  May  for  11  years,  had  only 
three  traffic  deaths  In  May  IMS.  In  another 
State  there  were  47  percent  fewer  deaths  in 
May  of  this  year  than  In  the  same  month  last 
year.  These  are  only  two  Instances  When 
all  reporu  are  available,  other  States  may 
show  decreases  which  can  be.  In  part  at  least, 
credited  to  their  participation  In  the  brake- 
check  program. 

But  these  Immediate  results  cannot  tell  the 
whole  story  of  what  the  brake-check  pro- 
gram achieved,  any  more  than  an  Intensive 
6-week  effort  can  take  the  place  of  year- 
round,  day-in-day-out  traffic  management  by 
the  police.  Constant  awareness  on  the  part 
of  the  motorist,  sole  driving  practices,  and 
continued  responsibility  for  keeping  his  car 
In  good  condition  are  required,  not  Just  be- 
tween April  15  and  June  1.  1945.  but  as  long 
as  each  of  us  values  his  life,  his  property,  ana 
the  lives  and  property  of  others. 

If  it  could  be  estimated  that  this  program 
had  permanently  impressed  upon  all  of  us 
our  obligation  to  drive  only  with  skill  and 
care,  to  cooperate  with  the  police  In  preven- 
tive traOlc  law  enforcement,  and  to  maintain 
our  cars  always  In  good  operating  condi- 
tion—then it  could  be  said  to  have  attained 
ultimate  success.  But  the  program  sprang 
from  a  long-growing  need  which  by  no 
means  ended  June  1.  and  such  an  absolute 
goal  Is  obstructed  by  both  human  and  phys- 
ical factors. 

ix)ng  lasting  benefit,  the  association  be- 
lieves, will  be  derived  from  the  program  be- 
cause of  the  widespread  interest  aroused, 
and  because  a  valuable  impetus  has  been 
given  to  cooperation  among  agencies  con- 
cerned with  trsffic  safety  and  to  public 
understanding  of  this  urgent  problem. 
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THE    JOB    AHEAD 

There  sre  four  major  factors  which  com- 
bined have  caused  lflw-enforcem<?nt  nwirifl^ 
and  traffic-safety  authorities  to  agree  that 
never  In  the  history  of  highway  transporta- 
tion have  conditions  been  so  conducive  to 
an  increase  in  traffic  accidents. 

The  passenger  car  Itself  is  old— nearly 
twice  as  old  today  on  the  average  as  it  was 
before  the  war  It  Is  more  susceptible  to 
break  down  and  to  accident.  Its  tires  are 
worn,  and  yet  there  Is  not  a  sufficient  supply 
In  sight  to  make  any  appreciable  change  in 
the  average  car's  safety. 

Passenger  cars  are  dwindling,  with  acci- 
dents a  major  cause.  In  1944.  it  Is  esti- 
mated. 250.000  were  smashed  beyond  repair. 
As  the  supply  of  cars  falls  off.  more  Intense 
usage  Is  made  of  those  that  remain.  New 
car  production  scheduled  for  th)8  and  next 
yaar  will  barely  hold  the  line  agt\lnst  scrap- 

From  a  peak  of  9.300  miles  of  travel  per 
car  in  1941.  travel  for  the  average  vehicle 
dropped  to  some  fl  000  miles  In  1M3,  and  6.600 
miles  In  1944.  Relaxation  of  gasoline  ra- 
tloning  Is  expected  tn  increase  the  1945  mile- 
age to  more  than  8.C00  miles.  Old  ears,  old 
tlree.  traveling  more  miles.  More  accident 
expoaure.  more  deaths  and  Injuries  are  on  the 
horlaon . 

Another  factor  Is  the  highway,  which  like- 
wise is  a  casualty  of  the  war.  During  the 
war  construction  of  roads  and  streets  vir- 
tually ceasrd,  except  for  essential  roads  for 
military  iL««e9  Construction,  and  even  main- 
tenance, were  curtailed  to  apply  mmijwwer, 
materials  and  equipment  where  most  needed. 
Years  will  be  required  to  bring  roads  and 
streets  back  to  their  prewar  condition. 

The  driver,  with  his  old  equipment,  as- 
sumes a  new  Importance  in  the  accident-pre- 
vention picture.  Innumerable  civilians  who 
have  not  been  driving  during  ihe  war  and 
millions  of  returning  servicemen  will  be  tak- 
ing to  the  open  road  again  In  war-worn  ears. 
It  Is  only  logical  to  expect  that  some  time 
will  be  required  before  large  numbers  regain 
driving  efSciency  'nd  carefulness.  In  many 
States  and  eommunltles  driver  licensing  has 
been  abandoned  during  the  war.  and  In  some 
csswi  sKe  limits  have  been  lowered.  Here 
ngaln  time  will  be  needed  to  restore  regu- 
lations cf  proven  desirability. 

Law  enforcement,  too."  has  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  war  Police  personnel  hss  been  de- 
pleted by  war  demands,  with  many  capable 
officers  in  the  armed  services.  Developments 
Indicate  that  trsfllc  volumes  and  accident 
potentials  will  Increase  l>efore  police  depart- 
ments In  many  communliies  can  establish 
themselves  to  meet  the  enlarged  demands. 
In  many  Instsnces,  car  Inspection  hss  laid 
aside  during  the  war,  thus  Increasing  en- 
forcement problems, 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABotrr  rr 

Public  and  private  agencies  concerned 
with  traffic  safety  realize  that  they  must 
redouble  their  efforts  in  all  possible  wavs. 
Continued  publicity  must  be  given  the  in- 
creased dangers  on  our  roads  and  streets. 
Emphasis  must  be  plsced  on  the  fact 'that 
the  war  has  weakened  the  highway  travel 
strtKture — that  there  are  many  unsafe  roads 
and  streets,  that  old  cars  are  more  likely 
to  have  accidents,  that  many  drivers  are  In- 
expert, that  law  enforcement  must  be  built 
up  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands, 
and  that  necessary  legislation  must  be  en- 
acted promptly,  incltxllng  provisions  for  bet- 
ter  licensing  of  drivers  snd  vehicle  inspec- 
tion. 

The  Internstlonal  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  pledges  Itself  to  continue  effort  for 
ever  greater  highway  safety— not  only  for 
today  but  for  tomorrow  as  well,  when  peace 
Is  attained  and  our  highways  once  again 
swarm  with  traffic  with  all  the  familiar  Im- 
plications of  freedom,  cunvcolence,  and 
danger. 


In^anapolii  on  World  Air  Map 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   INUANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday .  August  1, 194S 

Mr.  WnXJS.  Mr.  President.  I  uk 
unarilmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoto  an  editorial 
entitled  "Indianapolis  on  World  Air 
Map."  published  in  the  Indianapolis  Star 
of  recent  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

INDIANAPOUa   ON    WOaU)   Alt   MAP 

Ivtn  ths  most  optimistic  visionary  could 
not  have  guecaed  what  would  be  the  develcp- 
ment  uf  aviation  when  Lindbergh  made  his 
solo  (light  across  the  Atlantic  18  years  ago. 
We  all  know  tliat  tjrips  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe  are  routine  affairs  today. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  wounded  are  carried  over- 
seas m  planes.  There  are  proce.ssions  of 
bombers  and  other  craft  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  every  day. 

It  is  gratifying  to  Indianapolis  to  have  two 
of  the  lines  that  serve  this  city  Included  tn 
the  three  recently  designated  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  to  share  In  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  routes  that  are  being 
assigned.  The  American  Airlines,  which 
controls  the  American  Export  Airlines,  and 
the  TWA  have  received  permits  for  overseas 
air  service.  The  former  will  provide  service 
to  Ireland.  England.  Berlin,  Helsinki.  Warsaw, 
and  Moecow.  The  latter's  routes  will  Include 
Lisbon.  Madrid,  Rome.  Cairo,  snd  other 
points.  The  third.  Pan  American,  will  serve 
European  stops  as  It  now  does  those  In 
Latin  America. 

Air  transport  Is  no  untried  innovation  to 
those  Hues.  Pan  American  has  been  going 
up  and  down  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America  for  years  The  American  and  TWA 
lines  have  figured  prominently  In  the  over- 
•seas  war  traffic  of  our  Government.  The 
American,  for  example,  has  made  more  then 
7.000  crossings  of  the  Atlantic  in  less  than 
3  years.  War  experience  Is  assurance  of 
what  may  be  expected  In  the  early  progreas 
(vf  civilian  air  transportation,  in  which 
Indianapolis  will  be  fortunately  and  strategi- 
cally placed. 


Menaces  to  the  People  of  Japan  by  Hon. 
Elbert  D.  Thomai,  of  Utah 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  triAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1. 194S 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
some  of  the  latest  messages  I  composed 
for  broadcasting  to  the  people  of  Japan. 


Their  being  no  objection,  the  messages 
were  ordered  to  be  prinLed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TWENTT -SIXTH  MCNTHLT  MISSACX  OF  HON.  XL- 
BEXT  D.  THOMAS,  or  trTAH.  TO  TUX  FCOTLS  OT 
JAMW.  rSBaUAXT   T.    1S«« 

ANNotmcER  For  the  twenty-stxth  time 
since  the  Jtipanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
the  voice  of  America  pre«<fnts  the  monthly 
message  of  Senator  ELBcar  Tbomas  to  the 
people  uf  Japan.  Senator  Thomas  is  a  lead- 
ing figure  in  American  public  life  and  cur- 
renUy  is  chairman  of  the  irnlted  States  Ben- 
ate  Committee  on  Educatlun  and  Labor.  He 
is  also  an  authority  on  i-'tir  Eastern  aflalrs. 
His  years  of  residence  In  Jtipan  and  his  con- 
Unuing  interest  in  the  people  and  problems 
of  the  Par  Bast  have  helped  him  to  advise 
the  United  States  in  lU  forslgn  policies.  Be- 
fore Japan  made  war  on  America  Senator 
THOMAS  was  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
conference  between  the  i-epresenta lives  of 
the  United  States  State  Department  and  the 
envoys  of  Japan  Today,  more  than  2  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  global  war,  he 
again  addresses  the  JapaixMe  people 

Ssnator  TwoMAa.  In  all  important  mattera 
there  Is  a  time  for  reflection.  There  t»  a  time 
to  pause  and  consider  the  future  tu  the  light 
of  the  preaeat  and  the  past.  There  In  a  time 
for  self -appraisal;  can  any  occeslons  be  more 
^ultHble  for  this  than  those  which  commemo- 
rate beginnings? 

Since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  I  have 
spoken  to  you  many  times.  I  hare  tried  to 
con^'ey  to  you,  tlie  people  of  Japan,  some 
idea  of  the  situation  which  coiifronts  you.  as 
it  appears  to  those  who  sund  outside  the 
wall  of  thought  control.  I  have  sp<^en  to 
you  directly,  pmmpted  by  the  ghost  of  what 
was  once  our  friendship  Today  I  am  re- 
minded that  only  a  few  days  remain  until 
the  great  festival  of  Kigensets\i.  when  all 
Japan  will  celebrate  the  accession  of  the 
Arst  Emperor.  On  this  occasion,  as  you  con- 
sider the  past  centuries  of  Japsn's  history, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  reflect  seriously  upon 
the  present  and  the  future? 

Seventy -six  years  i^o  Japan  emerged  from 
the  shadows  of  medieval  milttariam  to  enter 
the  community  of  civil imd  nations.  The 
outward  p>ollcy  of  Isolation  was  discarded. 
Western  learning  and  western  science  were 
Introduced.  On  the  day  of  KigenMtsu.  In 
1680,  the  Imperial  constitution  was  promul- 
gated, and  a  parliamentary  government  was 
established.  The  prosperity  and  the  peace- 
ful prestige  of  Japan  grew  with  the  decades. 

Only  fg  years  have  passed.  Yet  where  does 
Japan  stand  today?  Once  agaUa  Japan  is 
governed  by  the  sword.  Onca  again,  Japan 
Is  Isolated.  The  Imperial  constitution  and 
the  Imperial  Diet  have  become  a  mere  mask 
for  arbitrary  power.  The  peaceful  prestige 
of  Japan  has  been  sacrificed  in  an  alliance 
with  biirbariaus.  and  a  revolt  against  civiliza- 
tion. 

Do  you,  the  people  of  Japan,  know  the  true 
situation  which  confronts  you?  Twelve  and 
a  half  years  have  pasMd  since  your  military 
extremists  invaded  the  northeastern  prov- 
inces of  China  In  open  defiance  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  of  international  law.  Six  and 
a  half  years  have  passed  since  they  started 
their  bloody  and  liutodslve  campaign  of  ag- 
gression against  China  proper.  More  than 
2  years  hare  passed  since  they  completed 
their  usurpation  of  all  power  within  Japan, 
and  brought  you  into  a  war  against  the  most 
powerful  coalition  of  military  and  Industrial 
btrength  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

What  have  they  accomplished?  Like  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini,  they  have  earned  the  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  civilized  world. 
Brutally,  they  have  seised  lands  and  re- 
sources which  they  have  not  even  been  able 
to  exploit.  In  attempting  to  gratify  their 
lust  for  conquest  and  arbitrary  power,  they 
have  wasted  the  fruit  of  decades  ol  paUeat 
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Ubor  and  undermined  th«  Moaomy  upon 
wblflh  J«p*n'i  ptxwptrlty  wu  founded. 

Yott,  Um  p«opl«  of  Jiip«n.  win  not  need  to 
to  loM  of  Um  Urrlbl*  depletion  rf  your  n«ty 
MM  yoor  — wt»Bt  BMitM.  You  will  not 
ttMd  to  b«  toM  «f  tiM  ««plttlon  of  jrour 
naturikl  rtiourcpt  Tou  will  not  nMd  to  b« 
told  of  the  initdequacy  nf  your  wiir  lndui> 
IHM.  Tou  will  learn  of  thM*.  The  grrikt 
-QCWMlTve  planned  at  Um  Okiro  Conference 
wtB  M^ten  the  dNto  of  United  Nations 
UoaM  J«p*n  )tut  aa  it  ha*  been 
lomtf  do«>mf>d  Orrmany.  BUort* 
Ot  food  and  fuel  and  medlrtnea  will 
•loqtMnUy,  of  your  lunken  merchant 

»U     The  oTerwhetmtni  war  pfOdtWttoa 

of  the  United  Nation*  will  be  rvieeted  In  tiM 
inereaaed  appeala  of  yuur  milltartata  for  one 
man  gua.  aatf  oae  more  nhip  and  even  one 
■Mtt  plMM.  Too.  Um  people  of  Japan,  will 
Ml  tm4  to  IM  told  M  privauon  and  bereave- 

mmt  MMi  vmiMB  d«*U). 

Pbr  over  a  year  your  militarttla  have 
brouffht  only  diaaater  and  defeat  upon  Japan. 
Tot  over  a  year.  Japan  hai  been  on  the  de- 
fenatve  militarily,  tnduatrlally.  and  polltN 
rally,  tach  empty  boaat  of  victory  haa  been 
followed  by  tbe  loae  of  another  laland  bastion 
in  your  overeiteaded  Paclfte  defenaivo  line. 
The  conatantly  Increaetng  eeope  of  United 
Natlona  ofltenaive  operations  haa  revealed  the 
growth  of  United  Nation*  land,  sea,  and  air 
•upremary. 

You.  the  people  of  Japan,  pcrhape  are  not 
aware  that  your  armed  force*  have  faced  only 
part  of  the  toUl  etrength  of  the  United  Na- 
tton*.  Eerhnps  you  are  not  aware  of  the 
might  of  the  force*  which  now  are  concen- 
trated for  the  final  blow*  again*t  encircled 
Oermany.  Do  you  not  realise  that  tht*  I* 
tlM  year  ot  doom  for  Germany,  the  Oermany 
upon  whoee  promised  vtetory  the  mill  tar  i*t* 
gambled  your  naUon's  deetlny?  Do  you  un- 
«aMland  the  povar  oT  tba  forcea  which  wUl 
eoRoantrate  apUnal  Japan  when  Oermany 
ha*  fallen?  Do  you  realtie  what  ha*  hap^ 
pened  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg.  B*een  and 
Oolofne.  and  a  score  of  Germany'*  other 
great  Induetrtal  etUea? 

In  a  tew  daya,  Japan  win  celebrate  the 
great  feetlval  of  KifeiMetatt,  oommemorat- 
ing  the  aeceestoo  of  the  ftret  Imperor.  Could 
there  be  a  better  occasion  for  coaatderlng 
the  future  in  the  light  of  the  present  and 
the  pastr  Tou.  the  people  of  Japan,  have  a 
and  unfortunnte  tr«dmon  of  subaervl- 
to  military  usurpation.  Do  you  believe 
that  Japan  was  given  a  constitution  and 
parltamenury  government  only  a*  a  ecreen 
for  a  go%*ernm*nt-by-lhe-«word  similar  to 
that  which  the  Emperor  Meijl  called.  "The 
dlagrace  of  the  middle  and  •ucc«edlng  agea"t 

(NoTC.-^mperlal  rescript  to  soldier*  and 
•aUora) 

During  the  1930s,  you.  the  people  of  Japan, 
were  faced  with  a  choice  between  two  way*. 
One  wa*  the  way  of  profrses  and  peaceful 
prestige  and  parliamentary  government  The 
other  was  the  way  of  submission  to  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  military  extremists.  It 
was  the  way  of  the  aggressor.  It  was  the 
way  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

During  the  1930s,  the  choice  was  made  for 
you.  It  was  made  by  the  assassination  of 
progreaaive  statesmen.  It  was  made  by  ter- 
rorism and  open  mutiny.  It  was  made  by 
oppressive  thought-control  measxires.  Today, 
in  Europe,  you  can  l)ehold  the  fate  of  those 
who  followed  that  way  before  you. 

Today  you.  the  people  of  Japan,  again  face 
a  choice.  It  la  a  choice  between  an  eventual 
return  to  a  peacefiol  greatness  and  utter  dis- 
aster and  defeat.  I  sincerely  hope  that,  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late,  you  may  abandon  the  way 
which  the  militarists  have  choaen  for  you. 
It  Is  the  way  of  disgrace  and  death. 

Announcxb.  From  the  United  States  of 
America  we  have  presented  a  special  message 
to  the  people  of  Japan.  On  this  day  In  every 
month  since  January  IMl.  Senator  Elbcxt 
TuuUAS,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Sen- 


ate Committee  on  Edv  cation  and  Labor,  has 
addreeaed  a  special  m  Mage  to  the  people  In 
whom  he  has  taken  a  <  eep  Interest  for  nearly 
40  y  «rs.  Senator  Tmo  mab  •pent  a  number  of 
years  In  Japan,  where  he  earned  the  respect 
and  conndcMce  of  tho(  e  with  whom  he  csme 
In  contact.  Slm-o  ihu  time,  he  has  been  ac- 
tive in  far«eaatrri)  n,  atra,  and  ha*  knuwn 
and  worked  with  mar  y  Japanese  lesders. 

MONTNLV  MCaSAOl  TO  1  111  rtOW-IE  OT  JATAM  ST 
NON.  KLSMIT  D,  TtIO  4AS,  or  trtAM,  OM  TMB 
TTH  or  «ACM  MOMTK    DELIVKRIO  MAT  1,   l»«* 

ANNovNcia.  Today  mark*  the  twenty 
ninth  month  since  he  Japanese  attacked 
Pearl  Harbor  while  U  »y  were  st  peace  with 
the  United  Bute*,  i  tid  attempted  at  one 
stroke  to  deatroy  mos<  of  the  Amertoaa  Navy 
in  the  PariOo  As  hi «  been  his  etMton  on 
the  7th  day  of  each  uonth  since  that  time, 
United  Sutes  Ssnatoi  Klbut  0.  Thomas  to- 
day addressee  a  specie  meesage  to  the  people 
of  Japan.  Senator  Ti  iomas  is  ths  chairman 
of  the  United  Slates  Senate  Ct»mmlttee  on 
Iducatlon  mid  Labor  and  a  noted  authority 
on  the  Far  East,  He  la*  been  ever  since  hi* 
nr«t  vlalt  to  Japan  ma  i»y  year*  ago  a  friend  of 
the  Japaneae  people.  Hi*  monthly  me**nge* 
present  frankly  the  p  rublema  that  be**t  the 
people  of  Japan  becai  ise  of  their  betrayal  by 
their  war  lords.  Tou  i  rill  now  hear  the  special 
meesage  to  the  Japs  lese  people  by  United 
SUtes  Penator  Elskki  D  Thomas. 

Senator  Thomas.  T^  the  people  of  Japan: 
It  1*  spring  In  WnshUiiton.  The  great  carpet 
of  grass  that  lies  be  ween  the  Capitol,  the 
Washington  Monum  mt,  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  Is  SKSln  g  een  and  growtng  rich 
and  thick.  The  tenc  er  young  leaves  of  the 
trees  are  bright  with  the  new  life  of  spring. 

The  evenings  are  again  long  and  warm 
and  filled  with  the  s>ng  of  birds  It  is  the 
season  when  the  Utei  ary  men  of  Japan  once 
found  delight  In  wrl  Ing  those  essays  which 
they  called  sulhttsu -I  repeat  sulhltsu.  I 
suppose  In  America  w  t  would  call  them  rsm- 
bllng  essays,  but  the  Imerlcnn  term  does  not 
have  the  sam*  feelln  ;  as  the  Japanese  term. 
"Zulniuu"  Is  a  word  which  Is  rich  with  the 
feeling  that  Japan  does  not  know  today.  It 
grew  up  in  a  time  vhen  the  Japaneee  bad 
the  lelaure  of  peace.  <vhen  men  could  turn 
their  eyea  inwsro,  am  I  when  they  could  write 
out  of  the  deep,  r'ch  »xperlence*  of  men  who 
knew  how  to  enjoy  their  fellow  men,  who 
knew  how  to  value  he  deep  emotion,  that 
aroee  out  of  their  i  elation  to  the  natural 
world  around  them 

Not  long  ago  1  rea(  In  the  New  Tork  Times 
that  vegetablee  wer  i  to  be  grown  on  the 
Imperial  Palace  grou  nds  and  thst  carp  were 
to  be  raised  in  the  moat  surrounding  the 
Imperial  Palace.  I  remembered  the  greet 
Plata  m  front  of  tht  palace  grounds.  How 
like  kMsutUul  green  i  ilk  the  grass  eras  In  the 
aprlng 

I  remembered  the  vlUow  trees  that  trailed 
their  freah  green  lea  res  In  the  waters  of  the 
moat.  I  wonder  If  tl  te  plaaa  la  t>etng  plowed 
up  for  vegetables.  I  erondw  what  new  rites 
will  have  to  be  devel  oped  for  those  who  will 
t>e  given  the  privilege  of  fishing  the  carp 
from  the  moat.  Een  the  beauty  of  the 
palace  grounds  has  been  ravaged  by  the  men 
who  told  the  Empero  that  war  and  not  peace 
was  the  way  of  Japar . 

In  Washington  ths  cherry  blossoms  were 
beautiful  this  year.  But  their  beauty  was 
even  more  fleeting  th  m  usual.  A  strong  wind 
swept  them  away  ;  ust  after  they  reached 
their  greatest  glor  ■.  I  remembered  my 
friends  li\ Japan  wh(  told  me  when  we  went 
to  view  the  cherry  tlossoms  that  man's  life 
was  as  fleeting  as  tl  ;  cherry  blossoms  that 
were  scattered  by  ths  wind.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful thought  in  thole  days  years  ago.  That 
was  before  the  Uvesiof  the  Japanese  people 
were  made  cheap.  In  those  days  the  com- 
parison l>etween  man's  life  and  the  cherry 
bloeeom  was  a  beau  iftil  thought  rising  out 
of  the  Japanese  aei  thetlc  feeling.  It  had 
not   yet   been   made    a  soulless   excuse   for 


throwing  away  ths  lives  of  young  men  In 
order  thst  the  evil  schemes  of  evil  men  could 
drive  Jspsn's  friend*  •way  «nd  turn  her 
away  from  the  ancleni  tradition*  of  beauty 
that  once  were  held  In  auch  hmh  esteem. 

I  remembered  the  beautiful  chetry  trees  ol 
Kyoto.  And  I  recslted  the  lovrly  rolUug  hills 
that  loomed  so  softly  in  the  morning  light. 
Suddenly  I  recalled  that  thouaand*  of  youn| 
men  who  knew  that  acene  far  better  than  I 
and  to  whom  it  meant  much  more  were  now 
hopele**ly  wandering  in  the  Jungle*  on  the 
Island*  of  the  Southweet  Pacillo  and  In  the 
hill*  of  Burma.  TUer*  wa*  no  re*»on  why 
I  should  think  of  such  *ufrerlng.  There  WM 
no  rtaeon  why  the  memory  of  paat  natural 
beauty  should  recall  the  U|ly  reality  of  pre*- 
ent  human  autrerlng. 

Tlu»so  *olUlcr*  of  Japan  are  wandering  In 
JunRle*.  and  their  mind*  must  be  eqvally 
confused.  They  who  were  born  and  raised 
on  Japan's  *oll  mu*t  remember  It  *o  much 
more  clearly  than  I  who  merely  lived  there. 
They  mu*t  remember  the  beaUty  of  Japan 
m  the  sprlnutlmc.  They  mu»t  contrast  It 
with  their  prwent  evil  plight.  They  must  re- 
member the  fun  and  laughter  of  their  trips  to 
the  famous  place*  of  Japan  with  their  friends 
when  they  were  little  school  children.  They 
must  remember  the  weariness  that  over- 
took them  when  they  walked  so  many  miles 
to  see  »o  msny  lumous  sights.  But  that  was 
the  weariness  of  childhood,  s  wcarlneM  that 
was  soon  conquered,  a  wearlneea  that  was 
scarcely  felt  because  there  were  »o  many  new 
and  fssclnatlng  slghu  to  sse.  But  today 
they  are  burdened  with  s  different  wearlneH. 
It  is  the  weariness  brought  on  by  hopeless- 
ness, by  utter  physical  exhaustion,  by  Illness, 
by  hunger,  by  sleeptessnees. 

When  they  were  young  they  were  eager  for 
life  becaxue  all  experience  wa*  before  them. 
Now  they  are  desperately  clinging  to  life  be- 
cause escape  Is  the  only  hope  they  have. 
They  must  wonder.  If  they  have  new*  from 
home,  about  the  live*  of  their  children  and 
their  little  brother*  and  *l*tcr8.  Today 
young  children  cannot  travel  to  famotM 
places  because  of  the  congestion  on  the  trains. 
Today  they  cannot  enjoy  the  spring  for  they 
must  work  In  factories  or  In  ths  shops  set  up 
In  the  school*.  Today  they  cannot  eat  the 
lunches  that  were  once  prepared  by  their 
mother*;  they  mu*t  est  the  fare  prepared  in 
the  achoola  in  order  that  they  do  not  |0 
hungry.  The*e  thoughts  and  many  mora 
must  run  through  the  minds  of  ths  men  in 
the  Jungles. 

Perhsps  thst  Is  one  reason  why  General 
MacArthur**  headquarters  was  able  to  report 
the  other  day  that  Japaneee  soldiers  are  com- 
ing out  of  the  Jungles  near  HoUandla  in  order 
to  surrender  to  the  Americana  there.  Per- 
haps they  reallre  the  great  gap  that  lies  be- 
tween their  past  peaceful  life  and  the  suffer- 
ing that  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  the 
erar  that  the  evil  men  of  Japan  brought  on 
the  country.  They  know  now  that  they  will 
receive  good  treatment  In  American  hand*— 
better  treatment  as  American  prisoners  than 
they  ever  knew  as  slaves  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  mlllUrists.  Perhaps 
they  realize  that  life  today  means  another 
spring  to  enjoy. 

The  people  of  Japan  today  can  see  the 
spring,  but  they  cannot  enjoy  it.  they  can- 
not appreciate  It  as  they  could  in  peaceful 
days.  Their  souls  have  been  imprisoned,  like 
their  bodies  and  their  minds,  by  the  evil  men 
who  drove  Japan  Into  war.  Perhaps  the 
Japanese  people  will  be  free  again  when  the 
Japanese  militarists  are  utterly  beaten,  when 
they  can  no  longer  oppress  their  own  people 
or  those  of  other  lands.  This  spring  the 
Japanese  people  can  have  only  a  deep  and 
secret  hope  for  a  return  to  the  peace  and  con- 
tent of  other  years.  In  future  springs  they 
may  be  able  to  look  back  at  this  one  as  the 
dark  before  the  dawn  of  their  liberation. 

ANNouNcsa.  From  the  United  States  of 
America  we  have  presented  a  special  message 
to  the  people  of  Japan.    On  this  day  In  every 
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month  since  January  ^MI,  SHMtor  Blhrt 

TiioMAa.  chnirnuvn  or  the  United  Btateo  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Bducutlon  and  Labor,  has 
addreaasd  a  special  message  to  the  people  in 
wham  ha  haa  lakao  a  daap  Inurast  for  nearly 
4S  fptn.  Baaator  TuoMsa  spent  a  number 
of  yaara  in  Japan,  vhera  hs  earned  th*  respect 
aad  oonAdenee  or  thooe  with  whom  ha  came 
IB  aoBlaet.  Bine*  that  time,  ha  haa  Bean  ao- 
tiee  in  far  eastern  affnira,  and  haa  known  and 
worked  with  many  Japaneee  leaders, 

MOWTNLT  MKaaaat  or  non  ii.aiaT  a,  TKOMAa, 
or  trrAl^  to  tms  .TArANtat  rrofi  r  on  tmi 
aNmvMMARY  or  rsAsi.  marso«,  acrKMSta  v. 

I»44 

The  B-a9  raids  on  Tokyn  are  brtn|tn|  the 
war  home  to  the  Japaneae  people  a*  nothing 
lias  done  in  the  pa*t  Tliey  are  now  begin- 
ning to  learn  the  full  consequence*  of  the 
pollelee  of  mllltarlem  and  aggression  which 
have  been  forced  uu  them  by  Japan*  mlllta- 
riatic  lendara. 

Um  ralda  have  damonatrnted  to  the  people 
ol  Japan  that  for  the  past  year  the  Japaneee 
Army  and  Navy  have  been  In  steady  retreat. 
Jtpeneae  deiesta  at  Tarawa,  Kwajaleln. 
Guam.  Salpan.  New  Guinea,  the  BokNBona, 
Pelellu,  the  Philippine*  and  other  placee  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  raid*  on  Tokyo.  The 
J'  >snsse  navsl  defeau  In  the  Philippine 
Seas  bsve  forced  the  Japaness  Navy  so  far 
back  OD  ths  defensive  thst  it  cannot  hope 
to  strike  effectively  st  our  great  B-20  bssee  In 
the  Marianaa  IriMids. 

This  whole  earlea  of  defeats  has  been  a  new 
experience  for  the  fighting  force*  of  Japan. 
The  past  year  of  the  war  in  the  Pactflc  Ocean 
has  given  the  Japanese  people  no  cause  for 
rejoicing.  As  they  enter  the  fourth  year  of 
their  war  against  the  United  Nutlons  they 
can  look  forward  only  to  sn  Intensification 
of  the  unlsvorable  situation  thst  has  been 
forced  on  Japan  by  the  weapons,  the  fighting 
spirit,  and  the  Ingentiity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Borne  of  the  must  stirring  page,-*  In  Japaneee 
naval  ai\d  miluary  hlatory  were  written  In 
the  first  year  ol  the  war.  But  since  then  a 
long  aerlee  of  defeats  has  forced  the  Japtmeea 
Army  and  Navy  more  and  more  on  the  de- 
fensive aitd  now  they  are  fighting,  not  to 
conquer  the  world  as  they  once  boasted,  but 
to  praeant  their  baeaa  In  Japan  lUvlf  from 
baint  overwhelmed. 

The  Japaneae  people  surely  have  been 
vvaichltig  the  battle  for  Leyte  with  anxious 
eyea.  There  has  been  UtUe  cauee  for  optl- 
nUam  The  American  forces  have  been  fight- 
loff  victoriously  for  more  than  6  weeks  and 
have  hern  pu.'«hlng  the  Japaneee  forcee  back 
on  the  defensive  The  Japaneee  Navy  has 
not  threatened  the  American  beachhr.td  since 
the  great  battles  at  the  end  of  October.  Had 
Japan's  dalasa  of  damace  inAicted  on  the 
American  Navy  been  true,  the  American 
forces  on  Leyte  would  tong  since  have  been 
driven  Into  the  sea. 

What  muat  be  particularly  disturbing  to 
the  Japaneae  people  is  the  way  in  which 
Japanese  forces  have  been  senselessly  sacri- 
ficed in  an  attempt  to  hold  Japanese  positions 
far  from  Japan  itsell.  They  must  know  that 
every  Japanese  soldier  who  dies  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  today  will  net  be  in  a  position 
to  fight  for  the  defense  of  Japan  when  that 
crucial  battle  is  begun.  Thousands  of  Japa- 
nese have  died  in  recent  weeks  when  tiieir 
convoys  were  sunk  by  American  planes,  sub- 
marines, and  light  siirface  craft.  Literally 
thousands  of  Japanese  have  died  at  the  cost 
of  a  few  dceen  American  lives  in  these  at- 
tacks on  Japanese  convoys. 

It  is  not  comforting  to  the  Japanese  pecple 
to  recollect  that  this  seems  to  be  distressing- 
ly similar  to  the  pattern  of  Guadalcanal  2 
years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Japanese  high 
command  sacrificed  one  convoy  after  another 
in  an  attempt  to  reinforce  their  men  on 
Guadalcanal.  Additional  thousands  of  Japa- 
nese lives  were  sacrificed  in  those  attempts, 
btit  the  h^ta  command  was  tuable  to  stem 


the  AmwlaaB  advance.  All  the  Japanese 
know  now  what  the  consequences  of  that  de- 
feat have  been.  Who  among  them  can  fall  to 
see  what  the  conMHpience*  nf  the  present 
battle*  In  the  Philippine*  will  be? 

Thousands  of  yo\ing  Japaneae  men  are  dy- 
ing today  without  a<ivantage  to  their  coun- 
try. Many  of  them  believe  that  when  they 
die  In  the  water*  of  the  Phllippinee.  they  are 
dying  for  their  country.  Other*  mu*t  wimder 
whether  they  are  or  not,  They  know  that 
they  are  dying  without  firing  a  shot,  They 
know  thst  they  shall  not  be  fifhting  for 
Japan  m  the  hour  of  greateat  need,  They 
must  be  questioning  the  motivee  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Japanese  high  command. 

Thousands  of  young  Japaneae  must  have 
realised  in  their  last  moments  that  what  the 
militarists  called  "spiritual  superiority"  is 
simply  a  phraae  devtaed  by  them  to  persuade 
their  men  to  do  the  impiMuilble,  The  mill* 
tarlata  failed  to  arm  and  equip  the  Japaneee 
eoldier  to  fight  a  modern  war,  They  had 
•tudled  the  Weat  and  the  West**  weapons. 
They  knew  that  Japan  could  not  be  armed 
with  weapona  as  good  and  us  plentiful.  But 
they  also  realhMd  thst  they  could  not  achieve 
their  ambitions  at  home  or  abroad  unless 
they  made  the  Japaneae  people  fight  against 
the  world,  regardlena  of  the  odd*. 

A*  s  result  of  this,  the  militarist*  told 
their  fighting  men  and  their  families  that 
Japaneee  "spiritual  superiority"  would  pre- 
vail over  the  weapons  of  the  Weet.  At  one 
time  the  Japanese  people  may  have  believed 
this  propagsrtds.  Today  they  must  be  ques- 
tioning It.  They  had  told  them  about  the 
superiority  of  Japaneee  planes  snd  men. 
They  read  of  Japanese  soldiers  dying  In  far 
places.  They  have  not  yet  been  told  of  the 
thousands  of  Japanese  who  have  died  in 
sinking  shipe  without  even  fighting  against 
the  enemy. 

The  Japaneee  peofrfe  must  be  wondering 
what  the  war  hold*  In  store  tat  them. 
Seven  and  a  half  year*  of  war  with  China 
and  t  years  of  war  again*t  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  have  failed  to  bring  victory 
to  Japan.  Once  the  JapaiMae  people  may 
have  thought  that  the  Japaneae  Army  and 
Navy  were  invincible  Tfxlay  they  must  be 
questioning  this  When  they  beftn  to  quee- 
Tlnn  the  invincibility  of  the  arwMd  forces, 
then  they  may  begin  to  question  The  right 
of  the  militarist*  to  rule  them.  A*  the  mlll- 
tarlotn  look  Into  the  ftiture  It  la  Indeed  dark, 
OverNvhelmlng  might  and  superior  fighting 
quallttv*  fare  them  on  the  battlefield.  At 
hon\e  the  people  are  beginning  to  doubt 
them. 
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The  other  dsy  I  tesd  a  reporter's  story  In 
an  American  magazine  about  an  Incident  on 
Tlnlan  Island  concerning  a  number  of 
Japanese  civilians  and  a  small  group  of 
American  marines. 

The  marlnee,  un  a  patrol  after  the  hard 
fighting  had  ended,  came  upon  a  narrow  can- 
yon in  which  a  number  of  Japanese  civilians 
had  taken  refuge.  KventuaUy  almoet  800 
men,  women,  and  children  emerged  from 
their  hiding  places.  Many  of  them,  in  true 
Japanese  fashion,  bowed  low  to  the  marines 
who  were  rescuing  them.  They  continued  to 
bow.  The  marines  were  greatly  embarrassed 
by  this  display  of  what  they  regarded  as 
servility.  One  cf  them  even  appealed  to  h's 
officer  to  tell  the  Japanese  to  stop  bowing. 

The  story  was  short  and  to  many  it  would 
appear  to  be  msignlficant  and  without  mean- 
ing. Really,  however,  it  contains  a  political 
lesson  of  great  importance  to  the  people 
of  America  and  to  the  people  of  Japan.  The 
Japanese  were  reacting  to  the  symbol  of 
authority  as  represented  by  the  American 
marines  who  were  taking  charge  of  them. 
The  Japanese  were  being  as  servile  to  Ameri- 
can authority  as  they  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  to  Japanese  authority.  The 
Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  grown 
up    lu   an   atmosphere   of  freedom   and   of 


equality  were  msde  srutely  uncnmrrrtabia 
by  the  servile  actions  of  the  Japaueea  wb;ch 
had  been  trsined  Into  them. 

The  Japaneee  had  been  taught  tram  ohlM> 
hood  to  be  nubnervient  to  all  authority,  Tba 
Americana  had  been  taupht  from  rhlMlNw€ 
to  challenge  suthorily  whenever  It  ml|M 
appear  to  infringe  uj)on  their  rights  aa  in- 
dtviduala.  In  addition,  they  were  taught 
never  to  reepeet  auUtorlty  marely  for  lu  own 
sake. 

These  baste  sttltiMlee  of  the  two  peoplea 
were  not  only  revealed  In  this  one  Instance 
but  have  been  shown  In  many  other  aitua- 
tlnna  durtiiK  the  war  The  AmafMaa  aol- 
dler  has  shown  a  BexibUlty  in  Ms  tMtka 
and  an  ability  to  think  and  aot  unAw  Bn 
In  new  and  trying  situations.  These  quah- 
ties  have  not  yet  bean  matched  by  u>e  Jspa- 
naaa  aoMUer,  who  has  ahuwn  himaelt  in  other 
ra^MOti  to  be  a  brave  fighting  man  Thu 
American  ability  has  grown  out  of  Ameri- 
can emphasia  on  ths  development  of  umII- 
vidual  inltlaUve  and  on  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  Ihutk  for  himself. 

The  Japaassa  GovernnMnt,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  triad  to  make  all  Japaneae  atttnaa 
accept  unqtMattoningly  the  ordare  that  ara 
laaued  by  peraona  of  authority.  Some  Japa- 
neee on  Tlnlan  vantfoubtedly  oommlttad  sui- 
cide merely  becauae  they  were  told  to  do 
so  by  their  superiors.  They  did  not  think 
about  their  futures  as  Individuals,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  or  as  Japanese  who  might 
some  day  return  to  Japan  to  live  aitaln  In 
peace. 

If  the  American  marines  had  been  traltied 
as  Japanese  and  German  aoMlers  are  Ualned, 
they  would  have  accepted  the  Japaneae  eer- 
vtllty  as  their  Jtiet  due.  They  would  have 
daaaanded  that  the  Japanese  civilians  bow 
to  them  and  acknowltxlge  their  Inferiority. 
But  they  have  been  taught  that  all  human 
beings  are  entitled  to  respect  as  Individuals 
and  alao  have  been  taught  that  no  man  haa 
the  right  to  demand  from  other  men  the 
blind  acceptance  of  his  authority. 

Aa  long  aa  the  Japaneee  authorities  demand 
subaervlence  and  aa  long  a*  the  Japaneae 
people  are  willing  to  give  it.  Japan  will  ha 
an  unhappy  nation.  The  real  baste  of 
Japan's  Involvement  In  the  war,  of  Japan's 
insblllty  to  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbore 
In  all  the  wnrld.  of  Japan's  tnahllity  to  ap- 
peal to  the  underatandlnc  nf  other  peoplea, 
la  Japan*  InsUtence  on  the  ruthless  tmpoat- 
tlon  of  authority  on  not  only  her  own  peo- 
ple but  on  others  with  whom  she  eonee  into 
contact. 

Whan  win  the  Japanese  people  be  willing 
to  discard  theur  blind  worship  of  suthontyt 
When  wlU  they  be  able  to  lt»k  upon  them- 
selves as  individuals  who  have  the  right  to 
live  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  on  a  footing  of  equality?  Perhaps  the 
loss  of  the  war.  which  is  Inevtuble.  will  suc- 
ceed in  dislUuslontng  the  Japaneae  people 
with  the  false  ideals  of  the  men,  now  repre- 
senting ruthlefs  authority  In  Japan,  who 
have  led  them  into  war.  If  that  happens,  the 
Japanese  people  will  be  less  willing  to  follow 
their  leaders  blindly  into  dangerous  paths. 
When  the  iron  grasp  of  authority  is  finally 
removed  from  the  Japanese  people  they  will 
be  in  a  position  for  the  first  time  to  act  aa 
free  individuals  in  a  world  where  real  Inter- 
national cooperation  will  be  poeS:ble. 

It  win  t>e  dtfBcult  for  the  Japanese  people 
to  change.  Perhaps  tbev  can  do  it.  The 
same  story  alKxit  the  clvlltans  txi  Tlnianeon- 
talns  another  little  anecdote.  The  corre- 
spondent writes:  "A  boy  of  about  4  sidled  up 
to  me  and  timidly  touched  ray  dungarees, 
then  slowly  Inspected  my  carbine,  my  car- 
tridge belt,  and  my  helmet.  He  smiled  warily. 
I  smiled  at  him.  and  he  gMnned. " 

Perhaps  it  will  be  the  children  of  Japan, 
those  whcse  minds  have  not  yet  been  vrarped 
by  the  rulers  of  Japan,  who  will  be  the  first 
to  learn  of  and  to  v;elcome  ths  Ideas  from 
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the  ouUlde  world  which  will  allow  the  Japa- 
nese people  once  again  lo  live  as  f  rienda  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Japanese  clvlliana  on  Tlnian  and  on 
other  Islands  in  the  Pacific  today  have  lived 
through  a  terrible  experience.  But  they  are 
alive  today  and  are  going  about  their  work  in 
much  the  same  way  as  they  did  before  the 
wtu-  came  to  them,  but  they  are  living  in  a 
freer  atmosphere.  Perhaps  the  people  in 
Japui  ItMlf  will  undergo  the  saire  type  of 
experience  and  emerge  in  a  different  world 
wb«re  they  can  live  as  men  «ho  know  more 
freedom  than  the  people  of  Japan  have  ever 
before  known. 

MONTHLT  8TATXMIKT  TO  THX  PKJRLX  OF  JAPAN 
■T  HON.  CI^XBT  O.  THOMAS,  OF  tTTAU,  MAaCH 
7.   194S 

The  month  that  haa  passed  since  my  last 
message  to  you  haa  seen  great  and  significant 
developments  in  the  war  against  the  Nazis  of 
Germany  and  the  militarists  of  Japan. 

The  great  Russian  offensive  in  the  east  haa 
eoDtinued  to  press  with  ever  greater  weiRht 
on  the  Nazis.  The  Allied  offensive  in  the  west 
under  General  Eisenhower  has  reached  the 
Rhine  on  a  wide  front.  The  doom  of  the 
Nasls  and  of  the  German  General  Staff  la 
coming  closer. 

In  the  war  In  the  Pacific  the  militarists 
of  Japan  had  reasons  to  see  that  their  fate 
will  be  the  same  as  that  of  their  German  al- 
lies Manila  has  been  freed  from  their 
domination.  Military  installations  In  For- 
moaa  have  been  bombed  almost  daily.  Car- 
rier planes  and  surface  vessels  have  bombed 
and  bombarded  the  Ryuku  Islands.  Carrier 
planes  have  twice  delivered  great  raids  on 
military  targets  in  the  Tokyo  area.  &-29'8 
have  rained  bombs  on  military  targets  in  the 
Tokyo  area.  And  American  marines  with  aid 
of  great  fleets  of  ships  and  pianos  have  landed 
on  Iwo  Jlma  and  are  winning  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  In  their  long  and  glorious 
hutory.  These  are  only  the  most  spectacular 
evenu  In  the  great  offensive  that  Is  pressing 
more  and  more  heavily  on  the  Japanese  mili- 
tarists in  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent. 

These  things  have  frightened  the  Nazis  of 
Germany  and  the  militarists  of  Japan.  But 
even  more  frightening  have  been  the  report 
of  the  Crimea  Conference  and  President 
Rooaevelfe  report  to  the  American  Congress 
on  the  Crimea  Conference.  These  have  been 
more  frightening  because  they  have  pointed 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  ambitions  of 
the  German  and  Japanese  allies  will  be  for- 
ever ended  and  the  Japanese  and  German 
people  will  be  encoxiraged  to  seek  the  ways  of 
peace. 

President  Roosevelt  declared  that  the  war 
against  Germany  will  continue  until  imcon- 
dltional  surrender.  He  added.  "The  Ger- 
man people,  as  well  as  the  German  soldier, 
must  realize  the  sooner  they  give  up  and 
surrender,  surrender  by  groups  or  by  indi- 
viduals, the  sooner  their  present  agony  will 
be  over.  They  must  realize  that  only  with 
complete  surrender  can  they  begin  to  rees- 
tablish themselves  as  people  whom  the  world 
might  accept  as  decent  neighbors."  The 
Japanese  people  should  remember  President 
Rooeevelfs   words. 

The  President  also  said.  "We  made  It  clear 
again  at  Yalta — and  I  now  repeat — that  un- 
conditional surrender  does  not  mean  the  de- 
struction or  the  enslavement  of  the  German 
people."  The  President  pointed  out  that 
German  propaganda  had  declared  that  the 
Talta  declaration  mearw  "slavery  and  de- 
struction" for  the  German  people,  but  he 
added  "that  Is  how  the  Nazis  hope  to  save 
their  own  skins,  how  to  deceive  their  people 
Into  continued  and  useless  resistance."  All 
free  people  know  that  the  President's  worda 
described  a  true  situation.  They  know  that 
the  Naats  hoped  to  remain  In  power  only  by 
keeping  their  own  people  ignorant. 

The  people  of  the  United  Nations  know 
that  German  nazlsm  and  militarism  must  be 
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"Our  military  policx  for  the  defeat  of  Japan 
calls  for: 

"1.  Pinning  down  the  Japanese  forces 
where  they  now  are  and  keeping  them  divided 
so  that  they  can  be  destroyed  piece  by  piece. 

"2.  Concentrating  overwhelming  power  in 
each  segment  where  we  attack. 

'3.  Using  ships,  aircraft,  armor,  artillery, 
and  all  other  material  in  massive  concentra- 
tion to  gain  victory  with  the  smallest  possible 
loss  of  life. 

"4.  Applying  relentless  and  increasing 
pressure  to  the  enemy  by  sea,  air.  and  on  the 
land  so  that  he  cannot  reorganize  or  re- 
group his  battered  forces  or  dwinding  sup- 
plies to  meet  our  next  attack." 

As  long,  therefore,  as  your  mlltary  masters 
Insist  on  fighting  a  hopeless  war  we  will  at- 
tack strategic  areas  and  we  will  destroy  those 
people  who  further  the  ambition  of  the  mili- 
tarists. 

As  President  Triunan  further  says: 

"Our  blows  will  not  cease  until  the  Jap- 
anese military  and  naval  forces  lay  down 
their  arms  in  unconditional  surrender." 

What  will  unconditional  surrender  mean 
for  the  Japanese  people?  It  means  the  end 
of  the  war.  It  means  the  ending  of  the  in- 
fluence of  those  military  leaders  who  have 
brought  disaster  upon  Japan.  It  means  that 
we  shall  not  prolong  the  present  agony  and 
suffering  of  the  Japanese  in  their  vain  hope 
of  victory. 

Some  of  your  militarist  leaders,  frightened 
by  the  certainty  of  their  defeat,  have  tried 
to  terrify  you  by  saying  that  unconditional 
surrender  will  mean  the  ruin  of  Japan.  That 
is  not  true.  President  Truman  has  clearly 
stated  the  American  position  on  this  mat- 
ter: 

"Unconultional  surrender  does  not  mean 
the  extermination  or  eiulavement  of  the 
Japanese  people." 

Thousands  of  people  on  Okinawa  who  have 
ceased  resistance  or  who,  as  civilians,  have 
come  under  American  control  know  that 
President  Truman's  words  are  true.  They 
have  found  that  it  is  senseless  to  suffer  use- 
lessly for  the  benefit  of  Japanese  war  lords. 
They  have  seen  that  the  greedy  militarists 
are  willing  to  throw  away  Japanese  blood  and 
treasure  for  their  own  selfish  Interests. 
Many  of  them,  bypassed  on  the  bloody  Is- 
lands of  the  South  Seas  where  they  can  be  of 
no  possible  help  to  Japan  In  its  hour  of 
need,  have  wakened  to  the  realization  that 
they  have  been  callously  deserted  by  their 
militarist  leaders  and  so  they,  too,  have 
turned  to  more  peaceful  ways  of  living. 
Wherever  United  Nations  troops  have  landed, 
they  have  found  that  Japanese  soldiers  are 
listening  to  the  truth  about  the  war. 

In  Okinawa,  as  elsewhere,  those  who  have 
ceased  resistance  have  found  that  Americans 
treat  them  with  humanity,  that  we  observe 
the  international  agreements  signed  at  Ge- 
neva by  all  civilized  people,  that  we  heal  the 
sick  and  that  we  treat  captives  with  courtesy 
and  vrtth  respect.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women,  therefore,  on  Okinawa,  as  well  as  on 
other  Islands,  are  cooperating  with  us  faith- 
fully In  the  rebuilding  and  restoration  of 
their  homes.  Thus  they  are  serving  the  best 
Interests  of  Japan  and  of  the  world. 

They  have  seen,  as  you  in  Japan  must  soon 
agree,  that  it  is  wiser  to  cease  resistance  than 
to  continue  this  war  to  an  inevitable  disas- 
trotis  defeat.  They  know,  to  quote  President 
Truman  once  more,  that  the  United  Nations 
are  "resolute  in  our  determination  to  see  the 
fight  through  to  a  complete  and  victorious 
finish." 

JtTLT  7  MESSAGE  OF  HON.  ELBEKT  D.  THOMAS,  OV 
UTAH,  TO   THE   PEOPLE   OP  JAPAN 

Today  is  double  seventh  day.  It  marks  the 
close  of  the  ninety-sixth  month  since,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  seventh  month  In 
1937,  Japan's  military  leaders  opened  unpro- 
voked war  upon  the  Chinese  people  at  the 
Marco  Polo  Bridge.    It  marks  the  end  of  the 
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forty-third  i»onth  since  the  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Let  OS  look  beck  tipon  what  has  happened 
In  thoee  long  years  of  war. 

For  8  years  China  has  fotight  tenaclon^ 
to  drive  away  the  Japanese  war  lords.  The 
Chineee  have  lost  heavily  in  blood  and  trer,;- 
ure  and  ther  h*»ve  sacrificed  much  terrttory, 
but  tb-  Chfnese  spirit  is  unbroken.  After 
8  years  of  what  the  militarists  tned  tn  vain 
to  dismiss  as  a  mere  tocWent,  the  Japanese 
warmongers  are  still  very  far  from  victory. 

Do  you  remember  what  yoor  leaders  toW 
you  when  the  war  broke  out?  All  eastern 
Asia,  they  said,  welcomed  Japanese  aggres- 
sion. Do  you  not  see  now  that  throughout 
aU  Asia  the  only  people  who  side  with  your 
militarists  are  these  with  bayonets  at  their 
breasts?  Even  where  Invading  armies  oper- 
ate. yxyxiT  milltaristir  control  no  territory  be- 
yond the  range  of  their  rifles. 

You  were  told,  yon  will  remember,  that 
the  United  States  was  soft  and  decadent, 
that  the  American  Navy  had  been  sunk,  and 
that  the  democratic  peoples  lacked  fighting 
spirit.  Pomer  Premier  Tojo.  you  will  recall, 
promised  that  Japan  could  never  be  bombed. 
Look  around  you  and  check  the  accuracy  of 
that  prediction.  Do  you  remember  that,  on 
June  23,  lfl43,  the  Tokyo  radio  announced. 
"Ihis  year.  1943.  will  be  declalve:  It  will 
show  whether  Japan  will  win  or  lose  this 
war"^  Did  the  ofBcial  radio  speak  the  truth? 
Within  6  weeks  your  war  leaders  lost  Munda. 
which  they  had  called  Impregnable;  soon 
after  they  also  lost  New  Guinea,  the  Solo- 
mons, and  Attu.  Again  they  said.  In  1944, 
"This  year  will  be  decisive."  but  they  lost 
again — vital  Iwo  and  the  great  Salpan  base, 
which  fell  a  year  apo  today.  On  double 
seventh  In  1943  the  Tokyo  radio  blasted  as 
rtdlcukms  the  ramor  thst  Americans  would 
ever  return  to  the  Phfllpplnea,  but  ncm  Leyte, 
Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  Mlndoro  are  in  Amer- 
ican possession,  and  General  Mac  Arthur  has 
reported.  Just  tltls  wedE.  that  33  Jspanese 
divisions,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  which  Japan  sorely  needs,  have  been 
practically  annihilated. 

Once  more,  tn  1945,  the  militarists  again 
talked  big:  "This  year,  1945."  they  said,  "will 
surely  be  decisive."  On  May  9.  "Soho"  Toku- 
toml  wrote,  "Okinawa  Is  no  mere  local  battle; 
It  will  deckle  the  destiny  o«  the  Japanese  Em- 
pire." Minister  of  War  Toyoda  demanded, 
3  months  ago,  that  Japan  hold  Okinawa  at 
Its.  But  Okinawa  Is  todny  a  thriving 
for  new  Amorlcan  operations. 

American  fleets  and  armies  move  ever  doeer 
to  the  homeland  of  Japan.  Our  planes  range 
widely  over  Kyushu  and  Shfkokn,  and  over 
what  were  once  the  largest  cities  of  Jnpan. 
This  very  week  we  have  raided  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk;  our  latasiarlnea  patrol  the  Japan 
Sea  and  we  have  shelled  Karatuto. 

Do  your  military  spokesmen  speak  the 
truth?  Can  you  trust  them  now?  Do  you 
recall  their  glowing  promises  of  loot  and 
food  and  military  power  to  be  won  from  con- 
quered areas  In  A£ia  and  the  South  Paclflc? 

Wbere  is  that  food?  As  you  stand  in  long 
qOMies  at  the  market  places,  do  you  see  huge 
piles  of  South  Sea  Island  products?  Is  Burma 
rice  now  plentiful?  Once  upon  a  time  your 
diips  brought  cargoes  of  Formosan  sugar;  do 
you  now  enjoy  all  the  sugar  you  had  before 
that  fatal  Double  Seventh  at  the  Marco  Polo 
Bridge?  Where,  Indeed,  are  the  ships?  And 
wheie.  In  Kobe.  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  or  Osaka 
could  they  dock? 

How  much  longer  will  you  permit  those 
selfish  leaders  to  sacrifice  your  lives  in  futile 
war  against  the  world?  They  know  they  can- 
not win  but  they  lack  the  cotjrage  and  the 
honesty  to  admit  what  every  thinking  person 
knows  Is  true.  They  Insist  that  the  people 
fl:3ht  and  die  but  they  themselves  lack  true 
sincerity.  Why  should  you  die  to  save  the 
faces  of  those  who  hare  deceived  you? 


Tile  Impact  of  Reconverston  oo  SbmJI 
Busiaess 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLOKma 
Df  THE  SBIATE.  OT  THE  UWl'IKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  PEPPER,  iilr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timely 
address  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MuRBAYl,  delivered  on  Mon- 
day. July  30.  and  broadcast  from  Station 
WOL.  in  Washington,  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  the  Air  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oniered  to  be  iM-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Repaid.  Good  evening  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. As  we  speak  with  you  tonlgbt,  we 
begin  to  see  the  glimmer  of  peace.  Yes;  the 
Japs  seem  to  be  tn  their  final  stages  of  resist- 
ance. With  every  bomb  dropped  on  the  Nip- 
ponese Empire,  and  thou.sands  of  them  are 
being  dropped  daily,  we  come  nearer  the  time 
when  the  cycle  of  peace  to  war  and  war  to 
peace  will  be  completed.  What  then?  What 
about  tu^ness.  small  business  we  mean,  those 
thoosands  of  little  fellows  wtn  are  now  in 
war  prodnctioQ.  Will  they  suBer  through  re- 
conversion as  they  did  5  years  ago  when  our 
country  went  into  a  war  eeooocny?  We  be- 
lieve we  can  give  you  some  answers  to  those 
questions  tonight  for  with  us  tn  the  studio 
Is  one  of  the  real  champiom  ot  small  busi- 
ness. Our  guest  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Bmall 
Boalncas  Conunittee  of  the  Senate.  And  it 
is  a  privilege  to  present  him  to  you  now. 
Senator  Jai.ies  E.  Mcmut,  of  Montana. 

Senator  MuBiUY.  Now  that  Germany  has 
been  defeated,  and  we  can  concentrate  our 
military  efforts  In  the  Pacific,  It  becomes 
possfbie  to  relesse  some  facilities  and  mate- 
rials from  war  production  and  convert  them 
to  the  manufacture  of  civilian  goods. 

Many  needed  dvlilan  Items  have  not  been 
In  production  during  the  past  3  or  4  years, 
and  it  is  important  now  to  provide  constnners 
with  these  scarce  goods  and  materials  and  at 
the  same  time  pro^de  Jobs  for  the  workers 
no  longer  needed  In  the  manufacture  at  guns, 
ships,  planes,  and  tanks. 

Many  of  these  dlspiaeed  workers  wtn  find 
|obs  in  oin*  larger  factories  and  plants,  but 
a  substantial  propcrtion  must  find  employ- 
ment in  the  smaller  plants  and  businesses  of 
the  country.  For  this  reason,  it  is  essential 
that  small  business  ^ould  be  given  protec- 
tion and  assistance  during  the  reconverHltxi 
period.  Althotigh  the  large  business  ccmcerns 
of  the  country  have  a  vital  place  In  our 
economy,  we  must  not  sit  idly  by  and  permit 
a  further  concentration  of  otir  productive 
resources  In  t^e  hands  of  a  small  number  of 
raonopoHstlc  concerns.  Collectivism  in  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  has  already  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  create  serknis  problems. 
Our  cotmtry  today  Is  not  only  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  but  it  has  the  greatest  in- 
equality of  wealth  and  the  most  centralized 
ownership  and  control  o(  any  country  tn  the 
iPEjrid. 

If  that  concentration  cf  ownership  mounts 
higher  and  small  business  continues  to  dwin- 
dle, it  will  threaten  our  form  of  government. 

The  postwar  industrial  pattern  of  the 
Utiited  States  is  now  being  fashioned.  We 
mtist  act  to  preserve  democracy  In  Industry 
and  our  democratic  form  of  government  ss 
well. 


The  Senate  Small  Bttsiness  Coirfnittee  be- 
lieves that  if  we  are  to  succeed  w«  must  pre- 
serte  the  small  bustneas  system  of  our  coun- 
try. As  chairman  of  this  committee.  I  have 
just  submitted  a  report  to  the  Dnl'ed  States 
Senate  which  analyTea  this  sltustion  and 
points  to  the  need  of  great  care  tn  carrying 
oat  the  reconversion  prcgram  that  we  do  not 
permit  »  wholesale  destrurtion  of  the  small 
business  plants  of  the  Nation. 

At  the  i^esent  moment,  the  signs  point 
to  the  danger  of  a  wild  and  disorderly  scram- 
ble among  the  Nation's  plants  as  the  cut- 
backs and  tematnatlons  continue.  The  saiaU 
concerns  obviously  are  at  a  great  dlsntfmi- 
tage  tmder  such  conditions.  Unless  the  War 
Production  Board  carefully  plans  a  recon- 
version program  which  will  protect  small 
taosinesB  eDterprtae  during  this  period,  the 
country  is  likely  to  see  a  Uemendoifs  liquida- 
tion of  smaU  plants.  Tlie  OSce  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconveraian ,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress,  has  been  charged 
with  very  definite  respansibllltles  during  the 
reconversion  period.  The  act  creating  that 
Office  placed  a  definite  responsibility  on  that 
agency  to  see  to  it  that  small  bu»Jne?3  would 
have  a  fair  proportion  of  scarce  materials  as 
they  became  available  for  civilian  production. 
and  would  be  given  fair  and  reasonable  treat- 
ment by  all  Cover  amen  t  agencies  concerned 
with  reconversMD 

It  Is  true  that  the  War  Productkan  Board 
baa  granted  some  preferential  treatment  to 
anisll  firmc  in  connection  with  the  procure- 
nvent  of  materials,  but  it  Is  evident  that  the 
steps  taken  by  the  War  Production  Board  are 
totally  Inadeqtiate  to  meet  the  requirements 
Imposed  by  the  War  Mobilization  ajyi  Bscon- 
version  Act. 

For  example,  iinder  the  requirements  Is- 
sued by  the  War  Production  Board,  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  preferential  treatrt»ent  to  all 
small  concerns  doing  less  than  $50,000  per 
quarter.  Of  course,  there  is  a  vaat  area  of 
small  buaineas  having  production  much 
greater  than  this  and  unless  some  provision 
Is  made  for  that  segment  of  small  business 
It  win  be  in  danger  of  deetrtiction. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  these  ctmditioos,  the 
Small  Buaaneas  Committee  of  the  Senate  has 
requested  the  War  Production  Board  to 
establish  definite  rules  which  \vi!l  prevent 
Buppliers  of  materials  from  discriminating 
against  small  plants. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  been  adoed 
to  draft  a  program  which  will  assure  small 
firms  a  proportionate  share  of  scarce  ma- 
terials for  civilian  production.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  that  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  shookl  make  this  plan  defi- 
nite and  that  It  shculd  operate  in  such 
manner  as  to  afford  these  smaller  firms  Infor- 
mation as  to  what  their  future  sufi^ies  of 
various  materials  will  be  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  plan  future  prodtiction. 

During  wartime  ft  was  found  that  small 
bosinesB  made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
production.  De^lte  the  fact  that  procure- 
ment officers  turned  to  large  producers  dur- 
ing the  early  war  period,  through  the  jjer- 
Eistent  efforts  of  tlie  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee the  smaU  p:ants  of  the  Nation  were 
finally  mobilized  In  the  war  prodtiction  pro- 
gram and  played  a  con^cuous  pait  in  the 
war  production  program.  It  was  that  pro- 
gram more  than  anything  else  which  made  it 
possible  for  the  Allied  Nations  to  overcome 
the  Initial  si^eriority  of  tlM  enemy. 

There  is  a  parallel  to  this  sttaatUm  In  re- 
conversion. SmaU  bu<iness  In  this  country 
employ*  a  total  of  t-,OOO.COO  factory  workers, 
while  big  btisineas  employs  only  6.C00.000. 
Thus  It  becomes  obrtous  that  we  can  never 
reach  and  maintain  that  degree  of  emfrfoy- 
m^nt  which  is  necessary  for  the  well  being 
of  the  cotmtry  as  s  ^hde,  unless  small  busi- 
ness can  be  protected  and  expanded. 
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Ur.  RKPiUS.  Senator,  you  mentioned  that 
■mall  producers  were  the  last  to  get  war  con- 
tracts. Do  you  think  that  these  same  pro- 
ducers will  be  among  the  last  to  get  material* 
tot  civilian  production? 

Senator  VIupjl\t.  That  la  Just  what  the 
Senat*  Small  Business  Committee  is  trying 
to  prevent.  Through  no  fault  of  Its  own. 
gmall  business  was  not  used  on  any  apprecia- 
ble scale  for  war  production  until  a  year 
after  the  war  had  started.  When  it  was 
tued  it  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  agency 
In  war  production. 

Now.  as  we  go  into  the  reconversion  period, 
•mail  business  Is  entitled  to  its  fair  share  of 
the  materials  which  are  available  for  civilian 
production.  If  Government  permits  large 
business  to  buy  the  major  share  of  the  ma- 
terials which  are  available  for  civilian  pro- 
duction, then  small  business  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  resuming  manufacture  of 
civilian  goods.  The  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  is  seeking  to  prevent  this. 

Mr.  RrPAiD.  You  mentioned  steps  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  War  Production  Board 
to  aid  small  business  and  Indicated  that  the 
Senate  Sntiill  Business  Committee  does  not 
believe  they  are  adequate.  Can  you  amplify 
this? 

Senator  hiTTMAT  Yes.  The  War  Production 
B^ard  has  provided  that  small  firms  which 
do  leas  than  tSO.OOO  of  business  a  quarter, 
that  Is.  ^200.000  a  year,  may  use  preference 
ratings  for  the  purchase  of  materials  and 
parts  wt  Ich  they  need  for  reconversion.  Now 
the  committee  believes  that  many  small  bxisl- 
ness  firms  do  morv.  than  $200,000  worth  of 
business  a  year,  and  it  feels  that  assistance 
should  be  franted  to  them. 

Furthennore.  the  assistance  which  the 
War  Production  Board  has  granted  to  small 
business  will  expire  on  the  first  of  next  year. 
After  that,  small  firms  will  receive  no  pref- 
erential treatment,  and  the  committee  does 
not  bel!eve  that  materials  for  production  of 
civilian  goods  will  be  in  sufficient  supply  to 
meet  all  demands  by  that  time.  Thus,  there 
Is  a  grave  danger  that  smaller  plants  will 
fall  to  gt*.  all  of  the  materials  and  parts  they 
need  for  their  operations,  unless  the  existing 
War  Production  Board  program  is  modified. 
Tlie  committee  has  recommended  that  this 
be  done. 

Mr  Rttaid.  Senator,  how  many  plants  In 
the  United  States  employ  less  than  500  per- 
sons? 

Senator  MtrxaAT.  According  to  Department 
of  Commerce  figures,  there  are  approximately 
190.000  pljijita  throughout  the  country  which 
employ  from  one  to  five  hundred  persons. 
These  plants  employ  approximately  9.000.C00 
fmuetm.  There  are  approximately  3.000  firms 
ulllelk  employ  more  than  600  persons  and 
Ibey  account  for  6.000.000  Jobs. 

Mr.  Rbpaio  Senator  Mubiut.  do  you  believe 
that  small  flrnu  need  any  particular  tax  oon- 
eeealoos  durtni;  the  reconyertion  period? 

Sanetor  Mtnuur.  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion In  my  opinion  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  8ni%ll  firms  are  able  to  get  enough 
BUtcrUIs  to  carry  on  civilian  production  at 
rMaonable  rates.  U  they  are  unsble  to  get 
■oeh  quaritltlee  of  maUrlals.  I  believe  that 
It  U  mott  Important  that  thej  receive 
special  ronreMluna. 

Mr  RvpiiD.  Senator,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  ruturt>  of  smsil  bualnese.  provided  the 
BiAterial*  sr*  mode  aTallable  to  it? 

Senator  MintSAT  If  material*  are  made 
available  to  small  bueinees  for  reeon ver- 
sion, mid  thoy  are  granted  fair  treatment 
In  taxation.  I  beltevs  ihiit  we  will  witiiese 
sn  rK|>«niion  lit  the  niinit>er  of  amrill  llrma 
In  the  United  Ntalas  WNrUms  sxperlence 
has  pr<)vt><l  that  umail  plantt  cnn  produce 
quality  pr  iducu  at  Iww  cost  and  Bieet  de- 
livery sche'tuiss, 

^s  a  reauii  nf  this  eiperlsM*.  It  Is  my 
opiaiuu   tLat   Ui|e    buaiue«  «IU   uud   tu 
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flrns 


rely   on   smaller   planl  s 
supplies  which  former 
from  other  large  firms. 

Furthermore,  I  belle te 
public  will  come  to  r^ 
smaller    business 
goods    because    they 
contact    with    them 
of  the  cotintry. 

For  this  reason.  I 
Small  Business 
efforts  to  assure  that 
equitable    treatment 
slon  period.     The  mai 
by  the  prevention  of  mt)n 
the    maintenance   of 
prise,  we  are  saving 
prise  and  democracy 


that  the  consuming 

more  and  more  on 

for    the    consumer 

ire    more    directly    In 

n    the    various    cities 


b  (Ueve 
Comml  ttee 


our 


for   many   of   their 
y  were  obtained  only 


that  the  Senate 
must  continue  Its 
I  mall  business  is  given 
luring    the    reconver- 
conslderatlon  Is  that 
opollstlc  growth  and 
small    business   enter- 
system  of  free  enter- 


Unconditional  Su  rrender  by  Japan 


EXTENSION  DP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBENiW.  BARKLEY 

or  KXirrucKT 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF 


THE  UNITED  STATES 


Wednesday,  August  1. 1945 

Mr.  President,  a  few 
a  letter  from  a  lleu- 
of  the  United  States 


Mr.  BARKLEY. 
days  ago  I  received 
tenant  in  the  Army 


not  want  to  involve 
he  has  written  to 


who  is  serv'ing  in  it  e  Pacific  area.    I  am 
not  going  to  give  his  name  because  I  do 


him  in  any  way,  but 
me  one  of  the  most 


forthright  and  vigoious  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  anyone  in  a  long  time.  In 
the  letter  he  protests  against  a  nego- 
tiated peace  with  Jipan.  or  any  soften- 
ing of  our  attitude  toward  Japan.  I 
think  it  would  be    veil  worth  while  for 


Senators  to  read  th« 
mous  consent  that 


the  Appendix  of  th»  Record 


There  being  no 


objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  l>e  pfinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TniSDAT. 

Hon.  Senator  A.  Bamxet, 
United  States  Seiate. 

Was! 


ington,  D.  C. 
DcAi  S«:  What  minner  of  Americans  are 
these  that  stand  In  the  highest  legislative 
body  of  our  Nation  a:  >d  dare  to  suggest  that 
we  accept  less  than  ii  nccndltlonsl  surrender 
from  the  Jap  I  I.  f  o '  one,  am  ashamed  to 
read  dally  of  our  lossi  e  in  the  Pacific  in  one 
column  and  flr.d  th  it  in  the  neighboring 
column  of  that  paper  some  elected  servant  of 
the  men  who  are  dyli  g  for  an  ideal  demand 
that  this  Ideal  be  qui  aly  shelved  for  a  nego* 
tiated  peace!  Anyth  ng  to  stop  the  war— 
they  seem  to  cry  I  Yd  what  of  the  men  who 
have  already  died,  suturing  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  given  their 
will  not  rise  to  strike 


gotiate  a  peaee,  I  d< 
there  would  be  one 


lolls  to  be  done  with 


for  the  same  purpose  I 

peace  If  we  must  ut  ibe  uniform  on 

children  lor  siael 


a  Mfv/v  J 


K  -nnTrv'T^TV    n^r\   tutt*    r 


letter.    I  ask  unani- 
t  may  be  printed  in 


JXTLT  25,   1945. 


lives  so  that  the  enemy 
svalnl 
If  we  In  uniform  mire  asked — and  we  are 
usually  nol  •oMVlt^d'  -whether  we  would  ne- 


not  Blnoerely  bolieve 
lotieet  men  among  us 


who,  after  searching  o  >r  nnuls,  would  say  that 
we  were  willing  to  accept  leas  from  the  Jap 
than  unconditional  siirrondrrl    We  are  ana 


war  snd  bloodshed  and 


eulTerinf — yea— but  m  t  to  place  this  iinUorm 
In  ntoth  balls  to  be  t  ee<l  again  another  day 


And  whst  good  la  the 
ovir 


Who  are  these  so-called  Americans  who 
would  shed  American  blood  for  naught  save 
perhaps  a  reelection  platform!  Are  they  tt» 
same  men  who  would  have  made  a  peace  with 
the  '-paperhanger";  that  called  "foul"  when 
we  bombed  Berlin;  that  fought  lend-lease — 
the  peacetime  draft — the  building  of  a  two- 
ocean  Navy;  that  scream  of  Communists  In 
oior  War  Department  and  treachery  on  the 
fields  of  battle:  that,  even  now.  are  denounc- 
ing the  honest  efforts  of  honest  men  who 
strive  to  give  to  the  world  a  structure  of 
permanent  peace!  Are  these  the  men  who 
would  seek  to  prevent  full  and  earnest  co- 
operation with  Soviet  Russia  by  using  the 
old.  shopworn  red  herring  argument! 

Who  are  these  men  that  would  forget  Pearl 
Harbor,  north  Africa,  the  Philippines,  Sicily, 
Anzio,  Guadalcanal,  Salpan,  Wake,  Normandy, 
Okinawa,  and  a  thotisand  more,  not  to  men- 
tion the  men  who  have  gone  down  in  ships 
in  both  oceans  and  almost  every  sea  of  the 
world!  Are  these  the  same  men  who  will 
easily  forget  the  dead  and  the  Incapacitated; 
who  stand  for  business  as  usual  aind  back  to 
the  good  old  days  of  backing  the  Nazi  as  a 
buffer  state  In  Europe  and  the  selling  of  more 
scrap  metal  to  the  Jap  I  How  do  they  hold 
public  office — high  office  In  our  Government 
of.  for.  and  by  the  people!  Perhaps  the 
10,000.000  men  and  women  whose  actions 
have  spoken  louder  than  twisted  words  will 
see  fit  to  clean  house  at  home  politically,  as 
they  have  so  ably  and  nobly  done  so  physi- 
cally on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world.  I 
pray  to  God  that  they  wllll 


Letter  From  Hon.  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  of 
Mississippi,  to  Walter  Winchell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1,  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  honored  as  the  most  recent  victim 
of  the  Nation's  premier  slandermonger, 
nationally  recognized  as  the  Nation's 
greatest  mud  slinger.  Walter  Winchell, 
as  evidenced  by  the  defamatory  and 
scurrilous  attack  on  me  over  the  radio 
last  Sunday  night,  I  have  found  It 
necessary  in  self-defense,  having  no 
other  medium,  to  answer  Mr.  Winchell 
by  letter,  dated  July  29,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

July  29,  1048. 

Mr.  WALTta  WiNCKIlL, 

Niw  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Dta*  tn:  I  have  Just  heard  this  Sunday 
night's  broadcast  by  you.  the  moet  timiculous 
liar  end  notorious  scandaliEing  kike  radio 
commentator  of  today,  and  I  wuiit  to  thank 
you  for  doing  me  the  great  honor  of  lUtUif 
me  among  your  victims  ot  bats.  Yuu  ars 
one  of  UiiMa  who  think  you  oan  spew  yuur 
venom  and  hats  and  If  snybody  oalls  ynur 
hand  you  lmmediat«ly  try  to  hide  behind 
your  raee  and  yell  "persecution." 

Tuu  know  nothing  Bb<iut  the  rulM  nf  fair 
play,  otherwise  yuu  wuuld  have  read  the  in* 
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suiting  letter  by  Joaephtne  Piccolo 
to  me.  In  which  she  boasted  cf  the  fact  that 
she  was  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Negro — evidently 
she  puts  the  two  in  the  eame  class.  You 
were  not  fair  eooagta  to  even  report  the  en- 
tire salutation  of  the  letter  tn  question  writ- 
ten by  me.  When  she  told  me  she  was  neither 
a  Jew  nor  a  Megro,  I  addressed  her  as  "^y 
Dear  Dago."  and  as  a  part  of  the  salutation 
I  said.  "If  I  am  mistaken  in  tt:ls  please  cor- 
rect me." 

But  it  would  not  hare  eerred  your  purpose 
to  tell  all  the  truth  and  you  know  a  half- 
truth  Is  worse  than  a  He.  You  could  have  re- 
peated the  splendid  things  I  have  said  about 
the  \merican  Italians  and  the  loyalty  to  their 
adopted  country  that  'vas  shovm  In  this  war, 
but  that  did  not  serve  your  purpose.  You  are 
like  all  rabble-rousing,  strlfe-ljreedlng  Com- 
munists which  I  verily  believe  you  to  be  re- 
gardless of  how  strong  you  may  deny  it.  Your 
episode  in  trying  to  palTide  yDur  prntriotlsm 
by  strutting  around  a  while  la  a  Navy  uni- 
form did  not  fool  the  Amerlcsn  people. 

Yju  are  Just  a  dirty  scandiilmonger  kike, 
regardless  of  what  you  pretend  to  be.  I 
would  say  more,  but  I  realize  qo  matter  how 
much  Jergen's  lotion  I  might  iise,  I  could  not 
keep  white  and  clean  by  mess  jig  with  you — 
you  are  too  dirty  and  ftlthy. 

Read  the  entire  correspondence  concerning 
the  Piccolo  matter  as  contain<id  in  the  Con- 
CEESsioNAL  Eecord  of  July  24,  and  you  will 
know  what  I  think  of  the  American  Italians 
and  their  loyalty  to  America  when  their 
fatherland  was  making  war  against  the 
United  States  and  killing  our  toys  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  north  Africa  and  Italy. 

Could  It  be  that  you  are  •}  busy  peeping 
into  other  people's  keyholes  that  you  do  not 
have  the  time  to  read  the  Conckissioval 
RxcoKD,  Just  as  evidently  yoii  were  recently 
so  busy  prying  Into  other  people's  business 
that  you  did  not  have  time  to  keep  informed 
as  to  what  was  going  on  beilnd  your  own 
keyholes. 

Be  a  good  sport,  if  you  can,  and  read  this 
letter  on  your  radk>  broedcasi . 
Yours  truly, 

Thxo.  Q.  bilbo. 
United  Satet  Senator. 


Value  of  Arkansas  Raw  Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McCLELUN 

or  AJtXANBAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TUB  UiilTED  STATES 
Wednesday.  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  McCLEIXAN.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tC'  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  ot  the  Picoro  a  com- 
plUiUon  of  lifiure«  which  I  have  had  pre- 
pared regarding  the  value  of  Aiicaniai 
raw  materlaU  and  the  value  of  Arkatuaa 
mlfieraU,  In  this  connection.  Mi'.  Prei* 
Idmt.  I  wlKh  to  state  that  ttie  flguroi  with 
reapect  to  agricultural  products  were 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Those  relating  to  forottry 
product!  were  obtained  from  the  State 
Foreiti^y  CommlMion  of  ArkABiM. 
TlMie  ralatini  to  mineral  producU  wert 
obUlned  from  ttxe  ttiaUi  Oeolofiel  of 
Arkansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  thf  tab1<«» 
were  ordered  printed  in  t.ho  RscorPi  ai 
foUowe: 


Value  of  ArkanaoM  raw  materiaia 


AgrieuUure.  ISM 


C(^toa 

Com .. 

nairjr  tmdacts 

iUe* 

CoUonseed 

Csnle  and  calves 

H«y  (sll  »»>•») 

Ulet 

Ecgs - 

Poultry . 

BrofltTs 

OaU 


(fnsh  tm 


Paaafacs. 

Irish 
Sw 

Straw! 
k«t) 

Soati  bcaus  (fcr  r-^^t^ 

Pplnsch  (Inr  mnnios) 

Apjrfes 

Soii^faera  ((rrsimt^) 

T(Mr.atoe«  «or  csuiuag) .. 

Peiinuts 

Tomatoes  (fresh  for  marlcct) 
I'ocsita 

Umpaa 

CoMiieas 

Lespedeca  sped 

Shr^t  and  brnibs 

P«ars 

A\  atrrnieioDS  ({rash  fsr 
kfcW 

Bsrie.v 

riiitaltKipw  (for  market) . 

Bonimm  (fnta) 

timp  beans  (iitth  for  market) 

Puparcanr  (for  sinip)  ... 

Spinach  (frvsh  lor  market). . 

ruc-omttTS   (fresb  fcr  mar- 
ket)— 


Total  r&hie 
of  peodoe- 
all 


$14».O78.<»0 
4tS».SS0 
4l.<ilS,0SS 
.%157,0U0 
28.904.000 
2B,SS9,eM 
M,S7.flSS 

ULttlOOO 
10.3B3LaOO  . 

«.fl7i.oes 
aw7.«es 

7.7Sfi.O0S 

6.  no.  000 

4.027.000 

%«a.ooo 

1.002,000 
1.4.^.000 
1.326.000 

i.auf^ooe 
j.2M.nuo 

1,»S1000 
1,108,000 

074,  eso 


Value  sf 
cash  sales 


Total. 


W7.«as 
naooo 
.w.ooo 

3tt,«BS 


364.000 
511,000 
SM.OSO 
Iti^.OOO 
l«fi.OW) 
142,000 
134,000 

107,000 
22,0110 


$145,978,000 
X,  SO.  000 
12.S22.nOO 
^04/,  000 

aciso.onu 

X.MB.000 

x«>awo 

s.Mt.«no 

U.itS3.000 
7.  IDS.  000 
«,  072. 000 
L  487.000 
«.  007,000 

«.fiaB,ooo 

4,S3B,I)00 
<i«t,«00 

2,jaa,0()0 

1.092.01)0 
1,437.000 
1,170,000 
613.000 
1,204.000 
2X1,000 
1,102,000 
611,000 
1B0.OOO 
004,000 
128,  n«o 
404,000 
38I.O0O 
IBXOOO 

je4.(ioo 
:c«io 

904. 000 

12.<XX) 

ifiCO(X) 

n8,(xu 

131.000 

WT.OOO 
2ii.000 


49»,7M,000 


S»,  705. 000 


Voltie  of  cash  sales 

Agrk;ultural  proGUcts  not  regu- 
larly reported.  1844: 

Furs.  fish,  pearls,  etc.  (esti- 
mated)   

(6.  000, 000 

Otber    znisceUsLoeous    farm 

sales    (estimated) 

5.  000.  000 

Nursery  stocks  (estimated). 
Cut  flowers  produced  (esti- 
mated)   - — 

1.  200.  000 
700,000 

Honey    and    beeswax    (esti- 
mated)   

150.000 

Total 13.060.000 

Value  cm$h  sales  at  processing  stages  com- 
parable  to  agricultural  products  fHactd  on 
mMfkat 

Forest  products.  1944: 

Rough    lumber     ( Including 

Utbs  and  shingles) •60,000.000 

CoQpsrags.     veneers,     and 

21. 000.  000 

U,  800.  000 

226.000 

7.eoo.ooo 
a,4<o.ooo 

10.000.000 


Pulp  woods ..^.-.... 

Polss  and  piling.... ...~. 

Posu.  tenclng  ........... 

Cross  tlM . 

rusl  and  chsoilcal  wood.. 

Total. ..«•..  ~«... 


....  11»,07B.000 


VslM  of  Arkansas  minerals 


»•*•«*«•••■*••• 


»• ««•••••■•••■■ 


Mlnornls,  1941: 
Bnuxltt. 
Petroleum  (enide)... 
CkMl.... 

Ifstural  gftsoAlae...... 

NatUfttl  gM 

•aodstotis.....  ...... 

•and  (building)..... 
UinastuBs 


$n.Tai.ooo 

17,  tM.OOO 

e.iiT.  000 

t,7n9,  ooo 

1.  I7A.  000 
1.140.000 
1.000 
1.000 
000 

e«.ooo 
aofl.ooo 


Value  of  Arkansas  minerals — Continued 

Minerals.  1943 — Continuted. 

Rutlle f244,<K)0 

Sand  (^lass) 194,000 

Koracullte  (whetstcnes) 158.000 

Manganese 149.000 

Butane  gas 99,000 

Clays  (raw) M.  000 

Novacullte  (crushed) 54,000 

Gypeum 52.000 

Dolomite 40.000 

Sand    (molding) SI.  000 

Marble 13.000 

ztoc 9,  eoo 

Tripoli. 7.600 

eute 2.  500 

U^lte 400 

Quartz  crystals 000 

Total 76.356.600 

Agriculture.    1944. _ 336.  70S.  000 

Agricultural  producu  not  reg- 

tUarly  reported.  1944 18.050.000 

Forest  products,  1944 116.075.000 

Minerals,  1843 76.356.500 

Grand  total  yearly  cash 
sales  Arkansas  raw  ma- 
terials   641,186,500 


Preservation  of  American  Form  of 
Gorerpment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARiOEY 

or  KEHTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UWl'l'lflJ  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th<;  Record  an  article 
by  Mr.  Jim  H.  Brady  appearing  in  his 
column,  entitled  "Inside  Washington." 
Since  we  have  ratified  the  CJharter  for 
the  new  world  organization  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  appropriatt?  to  consider  the  in- 
terest tUsplayed  by  the  veterans  of  this 
terrible  conflict  in  that  subject. 

There  being  iw  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INSIOX     WASHIMCTOrr 

<By  Jim  H.  Brady) 

Frank  llseurlo  stoppsd  by  this  week.  Rs 
is  a  22-y»ar-old  vet«ran  who  has  bsoocns 
tremcodcuslf  inter esfi  In  his  Qoftnamat. 
Frank  believes  sll  psopl*  sbottld  study  et?los 
and  tak«  an  interest  lu  world  ailairs  beeatMS. 
as  b«  puts  It,  that's  why  ws  have  a  dsmoe- 
rsoy— "so  svsryons  can  tsJcs  part  svsn  If  It's 
just  casUag  a  vou  in  eiactions." 

Most  (sUows  Prank's  tm  dont  taks  world 
afatrs  so  MrtaMsly.  However,  Prsnkls  h»s 
a  right  to  psrttotpau  in  Uw  and  treaty  auk* 
lag.  Whsn  he  wss  oa  lalerM.  b«  loH  both 
tap.  Tou  wi'Utd  iMvsr  know  It.  Hs  oan  walk 
as  good  a*  any  uf  us.  nud  yuu  nsvsr  sss  the 
tsiinw  wlUiout  •  broad  aouta  es  lUi  feee. 

fcimetldMi  fMik%  iialta  bieeaii  pim. 
Mis  faoe  thowi  jiierBiiMtien  ead  eottMenes 
in  our  d«B)oeraey  wh«a  ht  laiks  about  pt&M 
aad  aeeurlty.  ThU  boy  knows  the  maeniM 
of  oeaAtat,  Hs  iuu  •••«  Miow  ooaredee 
shot  down  at  his  aids.  Frauk  raallaea  vtoal 
anotbsr  war  wlU  OMan. 


nvnPTTQQTnMAT,  PFrORD 
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1h  order  to  pr«Mnrt  our  form  of  |overn< 
MMt,  tt  u  the  duty  of  every  Ain«rlc«n  to  b«- 
•OBM  tnterefttfd  In  the  (uncttnni  of  the 
world  ort«nlz«tlon.  tnd  the  activltlct  of  our 
own  BtaUM.  It  U  certainly  cle&r  th«t  we  In 
AoMrlCA  C'we  ■  debt  to  the  boye  who  are  loet 
or  dtMbltd  In  tbUi  war. 

Only  by  pTMorrtnc  p*ac«  and  eeonomlo 
Mcurtty  can  we  repay  Ihoee  who  have  Riven 
their  all  tor  the  cauee  of  democracy.  Pranlc 
Mecurtd  la  ]u«t  one  of  thouaande  of  fvllowa 
Who  hare  fought  and  bled  to  aave  th*  world 
from  enalaveoient.  We  at  home  mutt  aee 
that  the  eflortt  of  oxir  doughboy*  and  etUuri 
.yera  not  in  vain 

Trenk  te  •  Member  of  the  Olaabled  AtnerU 
Mn  VeUff»M.  Mo  ta  tHkiinc  a  at>etMal  career 
•euret  •t  ihe  Amertoan  Unlveraity  here  t<> 
ttoome  a  national  arrviae  omcer.  When 
rnMtti  giaduuiea  frum  hi*  IS-week  ouurae 
h»  Vltl  |f»  over  the  country  helplrtg  uther 
n%»nm  «M  l»a»d  Mr»  ••»»1  advioe.  The 
vnlvMNMiy  Nvnt  M  ilrttiMi  Hy  Omm  NMrry 
W.  RtMiuM  difttnir  of  tUf  unifvirMuAMi 
«f  the  iiwti 


Ovtritai  CMflmai  Miillni 
■IIBWOII  or  MMARKM 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

■rtMM 

\n  Tim  nuHkn  or  Tm  trniTio  «tatm 

Mr  roNNAt.l.Y  Mr,  PifwIilrMl,  MbJ. 
0#n  Kdwmd  F,  Wllflrll,  AcUng  lln  Atl- 
juiunt  o  Mrmi  of  the  Army,  rvotntly 
niR«l«'  a  •!"'«'*  I»  in  Ni'W  York  at  A  mo»t 
unique  Uiiuhmn.  trrmcd  a  '  Chrlitm*"  In 
July"  twnt  under  tht  guapletg  of  th« 
irttilnf  card  itutufiiry, 

The  at)M«h  of  Ofncral  Wllm'll  conlaina 
anmv  intrrMtlng  »nd  vtluftblc  tnformft- 
lion  foncrrning  thp  owntM  ChrJMmM 
mailing  prtHtrnm  of  tht  War  Dtpartmmt, 
and  I  aak  prrmlMion  to  iniert  It  In  tho 
Rgroao. 

There  bolng  no  ol)Jectlon.  the  addrew 
WM  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
•s  followii: 

ThiB  It  indeed  a  doNtMfttl  occaaton.  I 
oan  think  of  no  betur  way  In  which  to  foctta 
Um  atuntlun  of  the  NaUon  on  the  overaeaa 
Olirlatmaa  mailing  period  than  ihrougb  euch 
a  medium  a*  "Ourlitmaa  tn  July." 

Today  tn  the  praaanei  of  thia  duttngutahed 
group  of  newtpaper.  magaalne.  radio,  new** 
reel,  advertlatng.  and  public  relaUona  per- 
aoaafea.  we  are  launching  the  IMS  overaeaa 
Chrtatroaa  malllitg  cam(>algn. 

In  addreaslng  my  remarlu  to  thla  gather- 
ing I  am  fully  oocniaant  of  ihe  fact  that 
U  la  you  men  and  women  who  apread  the 
new*,  tt  la  you  who  mold  public  opinion. 
n  H  to  yott  the  pubUe,  and  more  particularly 
ftt  tMa  Mnaa.  the  irTi***TH  public  looke  fur 
guMaaea  and  tnformatioa. 

It  li  my  purpose  to  dlscuaa  with  you  briefly 
the  neceealty  for  this  year's  Christmas  mall 
oeapalKn.  together  with  some  of  the  mall 
proMnBA  which  are  peculiar  to  the  redeploy, 
ment  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
which  is  now  In  full  swing. 

We  all  know  what  mail  means  to  cur 
armed  forces.  I  like  to  look  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  mall  from  home  by  our  fighting 
forces  RS  mental  ammunition.  Of  Its  Im- 
poriance.  I  can  tell  you  that  In  the  Army  we 
consider  It  the  most  Important  of  all  morale 
factors. 
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This  ta  why  we  h  »ve  an  Army  PcsUl  Serv- 
ice which  operate*  wherever  our  troops  are 
■tationed  or  flghtJag.  It  is  why  the  Army 
goes  to  such  great  extreme*  tn  Its  effort*  to 
provide  our  over**  •*  soldier*  with  the  best 
poaelble  mall  Bervl  e  under  «ny  and  all  clr- 
eum*Unce*.  La«tl  r.  It  I*  the  rei*«on  why 
each  year  we  make  epoclal  provUlon*  for  the 
handling  of  the  CI  rlatmaa  malls. 

As  n*b*t  of  yoi  know,  the  number*  of 
Army  personnel  o'  ereeaa  and  the  fact  that 
fiarcela  take  murli  valuable  ahtpping  *pace 
have  made  it  necei  lary  for  the  pn*t  a'l  year* 
to  restrict  the  mall  n«  of  package*  to  *t)ldi*r* 
out*ide  the  Unlte<    Btatee. 

Thi*  reatriotion  nought  about  the  rcqueal 
requirement  when  oy  a  «oldi*r  mu*i  requoet 
in  writing  a  park*  :«  before  it  can  b*  mailed 
to  him  at  an  uvi  r*eM  addrea*.  However, 
In  ordM  Uukl  thi  Ohrutmus  ouatuina  and 
the  wldnprwd  Am  fliwi  pr^ciiee  of  *arbana- 
ing  gi(U  at  OtirUt  naa  time  might  be  earned 
(lUi,  we  hava  ni'f*  pmvtslnna  th*  pnai  S 
yaai*  for  th*  n^      i 

th*  DO  i".   ■  f"  I  • ^-t '- 

th*  u>  *  wlilrli  U  hi 

>*lt«*tii.  KM  lUIMiniitM  n  inoiMlis 
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United   State* 
furlough*, 

In  any  event, 
Involved  lit  thi* 
atlon  will  poee  a 
problem  for  the 
tiply  these  by  h 
several  mlllinn.  u 
the  magnitude  o 

By  way  of  a 
pariaon  with  wh4t 
layman,    let    me 
Suppoee  our  goo* 
Ooldman,  of  Nsn 
down  to  hi*  offlc  ' 
formed  that  the 
hattan  had  mov^d 
addreeeee.    Later 
gone  to  Indiana, 
to  North  Dakota, 
others  to  AlaaKa, 
and  a  thouannd  n 
country   and    the 
not  uke  the 
to  comprehend  t 
In  the  handling 
York  poet  oBSee. 

With  a  Blngle 
with  what  we  are 
nectlon  with  the 
pertain  to  our 
ceptlon  is  the 
rations  which  w 
ago.     But  as  so 
dertaklng  of  this 
clee  and  dlfflrultl^ 
midst  of  carrying 

We  made  such 
main  they  are 
ering  mall  to 
boats  from  Exirop* 
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of  ttttirae,  to  th*  tact 
•day  hMiiiHg  iiMfind,  ii>p* 

II,  liKhiiiivii   pnniiHi  in 

tr«l  iiinM  liiiivrineni  ol 

Nevi'r  before  have  lO 

\  thi*  move  heiweit  eonil* 

,  within  the  theater*  nf 
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,11  ciitegnrle*  of  peraonnel 

•cord  rrdeployn»pnt  oper* 

particular  and  Itidlvldvial 

rmv  Pt)ital  Brrvlce     Mul- 

idred*  of  thoiiaaiids,  y**, 

you  will  have  an  idea  of 

our  prnhlem, 

tlluatraiion  and  corn- 
It  mean*  in  term*  of  a 
give   you   an    lUuatratlon. 
friend  Poatmaiter  Albert 
York  City,  were  to  come 
*omt  morning  to  be  in- 
•ntlre  population  of  Man- 
and  left  no  forwarding 
he  learned  that  aomt  had 
other*  to  Colorado,  a  few 
*ome  more  to  Tcxa*,  *tlU 
South  America.  Auetralla, 
her  points  throughout  thi* 
world   at   large.    It   dOM 
h  eon  of  a  aeventh  »on 
Chan*  which  would  enxue 
mall*  through  the  New 


exception  that  is  precisely 

faced  In  the  Army  In  con- 

handltng  of  malls  as  they 

releployed  troops.    That  ex- 

advpnced  planning  and  pren.i. 

mnde  many  long  months 

drten  happens  with  an  un- 

tlze.  there  are  many  obsta- 

to  overcome  while  In  the 

out  the  best-Iald  plans. 

kdvanced  plans  and  in  the 

well.     We  are  dellv- 

fresh  off  the  returning 

we  are  intercepting  them 


wc  rking 
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for  mall  delivery  a*  they  pa*e  through  the 
Panama  Canal  en  route  to  the  Pacific.  We 
are  delivering  their  mall  at  the  reassembly 
stations,  to  cite  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  keep  abreast  of  thi* 
tremendou*  task. 

What  we  »eek  thla  year  In  our  oversea* 
mailing  period  Is  the  cooperation  of  the 
American  mailing  public.  Wuh  their  coop- 
eration we  can  keep  the  mails  moving,  we 
can  maintain  aome  resemblance  of  sohed- 
ulrs,  and  we  can  make  a  mUrhty  contribution 
to  the  individual  morale  of  every  soldier  who 
reoelvea  a  package,  a  card,  or  a  letter  from 
home. 

This  year,  as  In  the  past,  we  want  ev*ry 
aoldler  to  receive  a  lemrmbranoe  from  home 
at  ChrUtmns  time,  but  in  order  to  do  this  we 
must  have  the  whole-hearted  aup|)ort  of  each 
and  every  inUividual  using  the  Aimy  ninti*. 

Today  1  want  tu  urge  that  you  spread  th* 

m*ssag*  of  the  riataa  of  Ih*  mulling  p*i|)>(1 

tunlf,  namely  IrptamlMr  lA  tn  0<  u.l)t<r  lA 

lu-iv*,  ihiti  yd  slreM  tUa  Impuriunc*  of 

>iy  and  iu)iu|il*t9|v  RddreHing  evxry 

.1  tit  tha  lataat  aildtf**  fniiiiMied  hy 

),..-     «.l   lii<»kuii       tliiil     Villi     lltiiVUlM    Hlr**l     III* 

viiNi  ii  'iiig  mmM  wraH* 

Viiig  iliinf  u!"  |iit'i«'Mi  III  niMi'i  dial  llisy  may 
Rtniiil  III*  riiiMMiU*  iivsrivii*  hiiUl  iDiMtiliiig 
And  Ihe  eaUcin**  lii  WShh  miihm*  itii*l 

ttmiNl^niKiM  ilihiiHh  ailii'  1   will  |utk« 

tlgrefiil  oelei  i«iti«  tin*  trexi  l«  Mini* 

IIMHW""'  """  '""'      A  Wise  cfli'rlliHI 

aitri  II'  itxiiial,  Useful 

Item*  (•  iiiii«i  rs-fiiuMl 
till*  VHrtt'  w*  Ml*  Mklng  Utnl  Hi*  piihlia 

tii>  ••  til  vi)$  pHlt'el  p**t  *<iltll»r 

iiM.i ,  I  nM  Wh*l»  ill*  Noiiilet  hn* 

reaaoii  tg  believe  (iml  Ih*  *iiIiII<m  Is  mi  hi* 

way  home  nr  thai  h*  will  " i>'>  ii  imHiiiii 

for  horn*  (irtin  ovi'in-as  thi»' 
mallltui  an  nvrr'^ena  gift  pnuri  i  ii»  ivm-omi 
fur  this  u  ohviiiun,  If  th*  anUller  la  tr  h« 
hnm*  inliir  in  t)«<ti'nihei  liA  tmlil  ihn  imrkaa* 
and  give  it  to  iiiin  in  peiKoii  hy  *m  (Ikihr  vi'U 
will  be  carrying  nut  the  holiday  ruktom  nr*t- 
hand  witile  at  th*  *ame  tlin*  you  will  be  do- 
ing your  part  to  nllevute  ih*  gigantic  dlr»«* 
tory  prubUm  whirh  l*  to  be  oooaaionwd  thla 
year  by  the  neceealty  of  return liui  thouMand* 
ol  pMRagee  to  th*  tJnited  Itate*  In  thoaa 
eaata  where  they  arrive  at  the  overaeaa  Army 
post  nffl'  e*  fottiiwing  the  return  uf  the  soldier 
to  ih"  tTniir.i  Btntes. 

How  1  know  when  the  soldier  l*  re- 

turiiiiiK  juii  tiirtv  well  a*k?  It  l*  the  present 
policy  of  the  Army  tn  make  public  large- 
Bcale  movement*  of  unit*  and  organiaatiuixa 
to  th*  United  Sinte*  nnd  these  are  given  wide 
publicity  In  the  Nation's  piesa  and  on  the 
radio. 

In  many  Instances  you  will  thua  be  able  to 
have  Information  weeks  and  months  In  ad- 
vance with  respect  to  the  approximate  date 
on  which  the  soldier  will  return  to  the  United 
States,  either  for  redeployment,  reaaalKn* 
ment,  or  ultimate  dlncharre, 

Owing  to  their  bulk,  pnckages  are  the  moat 
difflcult  of  all  classee  of  mall  to  handle.  In 
those  cases  where  you  cannot  find  a  suitable 
gift  for  the  soldier  you  ean  remember  him 
with  a  Chrlstmaa  greeting  card  or  personal 
note  which  goes  us  firat-clatts  mall. 

The  greeting  eafd  or  personal  meeaage 
provide*  the  aame  link  with  the  soldier  that 
the  package  doea  and  from  our  standpoint 
they  are  much  easier  to  handle 

You  ropresentatlvee  of  the  Nation's  news, 
picture,  and  radio  outlets  assembled  here 
today  are  the  focRl  point  of  our  campaign. 
With  your  help  we  can  put  our  message 
across  to  the  j^ubhc.  In  so  doing  you  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you 
have  made  an  impcrtant  morale  contribution 
to  America's  fighting  men.  What  greater  re- 
ward could  one  ask? 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  our  very  gra- 
cious host,  Mr.  Shannon,  for  a  most  enjoy- 
able end  I  might  say  appropriate  luncheon. 
To  the  press,  the  mngazine.  the  radio,  the 
news-reel,  the  advertising  groups,  I  want  to 


convey  the  gratitude  of  the  V<^ar  Depart- 
ment for  your  aaalstance.  Particularly  do  I 
want  to  thank  the  War  Advertuing  Ootmetl 
and  the  greeting  card  industry  fcr  their  con- 
tributions to  this  year's  campaign  which  will 
bs  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departmenti  in  I'onjunctton 
with  the  Offloe  of  War  Information  and  the 
Post  once  Department. 


The  Constitution  and  the  Charter 


Tht  S*n  Frandtco  Chuier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

]N  Tfll  SIN  ATI  Of  TMI  UNlTltD  tTATfl 

Mr,  LUOAI.  Mr,  h'Mldotil  iMt  wmH, 
fturtAf  ihs  ckiiMif  on  lh«  Untttd  Natinna 

rhftHor,  T  M«lfi)(l  un«nlmoui  m\mn 
ihitt  Wmp  t)0  |irint«<l  In  lh«  Appffttfiii  ol 
ihd  Kmioiii  i  iiiitl#mpn(  n^mirdltiK  Ihn 

•tA  ri'AMllM  ChNI'ti'l'  by  \\\P  MiMl  tl«v 
IviMI  limuil  A  Mll'llt<li,  nil'  iltlNhOP  of 
OIUMaOi  1m  siiiiii>  wny  ilir<  AtNi«*tn«ifi 
WM  ovtrtoolmU,  ttiU  i  nuw  I'fitfw  my 

ThfTf  bclni  no  oMootlon,  ihi  lioio- 
minl  WON  erd*nd  to  too  priniod  in  ihi 
Kiooiio.  a«  foilowm 

OMMMO,  July  111— "AllnWiMM  fill  rnrtaln 
tinO«Mlaiiii  deftMHi  Uig  Oan  Piai  iisio  Uhar* 
ler  remalhi  Ut*  mtly  proiniae  th*  world  )iaa 
that  iiitrii  ti  !;nt  nnarrhy  will  not  be  peri 
nutted  <)'  ihp  Mtml  Mevpiend  Hainiiel 

A  Hiiilrli,  ait>nbi»ihiip  (It  ChlrHao  told  a  ooh* 
Kifantliin  Mtlending  the  nhaervimt'*  of  tht 
hiurth  Slav  Ohurvh  Unity  Day  li  Holy  Name 
Cathedrnl 

"The  people  of  the  United  lltatea."  the 
ni'i'hhlnhop  aaid  '  muat  anaume  n>*piit)»lhllliy 
In  intptiiatiotinl  MfTnli*  and  leiudlNte  Ih* 
iindition*  of  politlral  and  erotomic  tsnln- 
tionism.  America  must  particlpiite  tn  an  In* 
teraallonal  ornniaatlnn. 

''W*  aaaiimed  a  great  reapnna'blltty  when 
we  vrent  into  the  war  We  have  broken  with 
(Mir  past  tradltltm  of  Iralatloninm  nnd  we 
hnv*  done  »o  rightly.  W*  are  the  most  p<iw- 
erful  Nation  in  the  irorld,  but  l)y  that  very 
fact  we  have  mvich  to  give  the  world  and  an 
obligation  tn  do  so." 

Nona  mraartmoNa 

The  archblahop  pointed  out  tltat,  while 
there  are  imperfectlona  in  the  Sin  Pranclaco 
Charter,  much  of  what  the  Conference  ao- 
eonpllalird  wn*  undeniably  good  and  the  da- 
tlriende*  In  th>.  Charter'a  framework  can  ba 
eliminated  ao  that  the  right*  ol  all  nations, 
regnrdleaa  of  *lae  or  race,  oan  Im  rewpected. 

"At  leaat  tn  principle,  the  dayi  when  great 
nations  could  victimiae  the  amnli  nations  are 
gone,"  he  aaid. 

He  warned  agalnnt  the  dangeri  nf  exagger- 
ated nationallom,  the  tragic  efTect*  and  re- 
sults Of  which  have  occurred  In  our  tlmea. 

VAiimr  or  ctn.Ttnun 

"Within  the  unity  of  the  human  race,"  the 
archbishop  said,  "ther  la  a  variety  of  char- 
acteristics and  of  cultures  among  the  eepa- 
rate  nations.  Theae  miut  be  p.'-eaerTed.  and 
the  rights  of  these  nations  must  be  respected 
in  justice  and  charity. 

"Our  Savlovu"  Jesus  Christ  mace  no  distinc- 
tions among  peoples  as  He  hung  on  the  cross. 
His  love  and  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  extended 
to  all  men.  Christ's  commission  to  teach  all 
men  was  likewise  directed  to  all  nations  and 
to  all  cultures.  The  mass,  ther ,  is  one  sac- 
rifice, whatever  approved  form  it  may  take, 
and  is  Intended  for  all  races  and  cultures." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NrW  .TDtMY 

IN  TUI  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

n^edrt^jidav.  Auawit  t,  t94$ 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  received  from  Prof.  Edward  S,  Cor- 
win,  profoiior  of  pollttca  at  Princeton 
Unlvcr.xlty,  a  copy  of  an  addrgag  which  he 
ircently  dfllvered  before  the  Initltute  of 
Government  gt  the  Univeralty  of  Wr«1i> 
ington,  In  Seattle.  The  addrtga  U  en- 
tlilod  "The  Oonitituiion  and  the  Chitr- 
ter,"  And  U  «n  expoftltion  of  certain  eon- 
fititiutonal  aipfoUol  ihf  new  united  Na. 
tuma  Charier,  and  oortlvulitrly  the  con- 
utiititinnal  MtfttuR  or  our  delegate  on  the 
««»rurUy  Council. 

ThiN  In  a  mnai  limt^ly  dUouaaUm.  In 
ligtii  of  l)t«  iMMutt  iMiift<<ation  of  iho 
ritarter  toy  tha  Unii#d  Hiate*  H«natf ,  and 
t  H«M  UHMlillitomi  cohMtnt  In  llNVa  It  iiuto" 
luiiad  in  tha  AftimndlN  ot  iha  HaoiiRO. 

f  Mhvo  an  »<<>llmata  fhun  ilip  l*iihlli« 
t'rliiif<i'  Uiai  itir  aritfla  hiii  iimltr  ftiur 
and  nni^ouartar  ttaata  of  iii»  ( •Niinaa* 

atOMAIi  NltHtND,  Hhll  will  mat  $'m  In  inliil, 
Thort  tovlni  no  oUJPi'llnit,  llm  mlilrnM 

waa  ordtrad  io  bo  piinii>it  in  the  !(»•  n>tit, 
aa  fnllnwa! 

A*  a  •Ittdeni  ol  Amerlrnn  rMinalltutlonal 
Imw  and  theory  t  have  been  M|>eoiall,v  atiurk 
hy  ime  great  dllT»renre  heiween  th*  recrp* 
iitin  given  at  WaMhlngtun,  and  more  par* 
tiiMilailv  in  the  NkmhI*,  to  the  United  Nn- 
tioiiM  Charter  and  tiiMt  whloh  waa  given  a 

Suarter  of  a  oaniury  aoe  to  the  League  of 
atinni  eotrenant.  The  oevenant  in*tantiy 
*iiited  op  In  ihe  boanmi  of  many  all  kinda 
of  doubt*  aa  to  the  otmstiiutloiuU  eompetenoe 
of  th*  treaty*maklng  aiithotlly  le  pAit  tha 
Ihilted  Otataa  Into  atirh  an  orBaniaaiion 
The  Charter  hat  provoked  no  aurh  lenciinn* 
even  in  the  HeitNie.  althouth  eertaln  con- 
Btltution*!  dimruHie*  touohlng  th*  impie- 
ineiilntlon  of  the  Charter  hnv*  hern  rained, 
notably  by  Henator*  T*rr  and  HuaNruu*.  t 
»hall  deal  with  theae  later. 

The  queatlon  I*  provoked,  Why  this  dlffer- 
enoet  Are  United  CStatei  Senator*  bigger  and 
better  than  they  used  to  be?  It  is  poaslble, 
for  certainly  there  waa  room  for  improve- 
ment. However  that  may  be,  another  expla- 
nation of  the  difference  Is  to  be  found  in 
those  enlarged  conceptions  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  National  Gknrernmeni 
which  are  one  reeult  of  the  New  Deal,  and. 
even  nuire,  in  an  enlarged  cftnreptlon  of  the 
adaptiibiUty  of  the  Omstltution  to  problems 
of  government  In  the  modern  era.  Finally, 
It  la  important  to  note  that  In  the  period 
which  Ilea  between  the  covenant  and  the 
Charter,  official  theory— that  la  to  aay,  Ou- 
preine  Court  theory— of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  power*  of  th*  Natiottal  Government  In 
the  field  of  foreign  relatione  haa  undergone 
reformulation  in  term*  which  automatically 
eliminate  many  of  the  conxtltutlonal  objec- 
tions to  the  covenant.  I  have  In  mind  par- 
ticularly Justice  Sutherland's  words  for  the 
Court  in  the  caae  of  United  States  v.  Curfiss- 
Wrtght  Corporation,  which  was  decided  in 
1936: 

"A  political  society  cannot  endure  without 
a  supreme  will  somewhere.  Sovereignty  is 
never  held  in  stispense.  When,  therefore,  the 
external  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  In  re- 
spect to  the  colonies  ceased,  it  Immediately 
passed  to  the  Union.     •     •     • 

"It  results  that  the  Investment  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  the  powers  of  ex- 
ternal sovereignty  did  not  depend  upon  the 


nfBrmative  grants  of  the  Constitution.  The 
powers  to  declare  and  wage  war,  to  conclude 
peace,  to  make  treaties,  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  other  soverrtgntles.  If 
they  had  never  been  mentioned  In  the  Oon- 
atltutlon,  would  have  veeted  in  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  ntoeaaary  concomitant  of 
nationality  " 

Thus,  the  power  of  the  Nt^tlnnal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  international  relatton- 
ahlp  la  not  a  complexua  of  particular  enu- 
merated powera,  but  I*  an  Inherent  power- 
one  which  1*  attributed  to  the  Nntlnnal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  grntiad  aoiiely  of  it*  belong- 
ing to  th*  Americas  pocyU  a*  a  aoverelgn 
politlral  entity  ut  intemetlonMl  law.  It  fol- 
liiw*  thnt  allano*  nn  the  part  of  ihe  rnnetU 
tution  a*  to  the  power  of  ttoe  H*iioitHi  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  any  paftteuinr  meaaure 
tn  relalkm  Io  otiier  nation*  i*  nut  a  denial 
nf  sttoh  power,  aa  it  would  be  it  the  dn(*trine 
or  enumerated  P«>wer*  applied,  htii  i*,  on  th* 
I'ontrary  *n  nm  " of  power 

in   hrief    tiu  whai»v*r   may   have 

heaii  th*  t'n*«  uriMMiHiiy  th*  (iuveiMiiient  of 

ih*  United  atHi>">  It  iiiTtiiv  Hi  tii.uiv  nibi 

sMveraipi  an  le. ' 

nf  fireal  Britau*  •«•  «««••  »*»' 

tl»M*IIOlll  MMM  Hf  WftI  *i 
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United  oiate*  in  th*  (MutHi  Nttiitui*  withntil 

eonauUIni  tha  Oenaie  in  lu  iraaiy*malilit| 

eapaeliyi 

Ilia  when  tee  ttirn  to  111*  r      ,  ta. 

tnenting  tha Olianar  that  *u  at 

phthlam*  a*  ari*e  praaetit  ihetneelve*  The 
areat  point  Is,  That  white  th*  p<iwei  of  tha 
National  Oovernment  ta  (Hmiplete  ni  auifi- 
viettUy  ao.  la  the  Iteld  ui  fnii^iMit  reinimna, 

«wla  eoaiplgte  power  la  ahnred  by  tha 
aidant  and  Oanofoaa  ftliat  la,  th*  national 
leglalative  potMr)  and  aleo  Io  aonu*  e«ien» 
by  the  treaty-making  atithnrity.  miui 
thla  division  of  power  la  a  rirrum^'  > 
which  nui*t  neceevarity  determine  in  greater 
or  leea  meaatire  the  procedtirea  by  which  our 
Uovarnmant  would  diacharge  it*  contractual 
dutlaa  to  any  internatinnal  urganiaation  of 
which  It  became  a  memh«r. 

First  and  forenioat  of  the  purfMiee*  of  the 
United  Nation*  In,  in  the  word*  of  the  Char- 
ter, thlR  one;  "To  maintain  international 
peace  and  aeourlty;  and  to  that  end  to  take 
effective  collective  meaauree  for  the  euppree- 
aion  and  removal  of  threau  to  the  peace  and 
the  *uppr*«*lon  of  acta  of  ngnreaition  or  other 
braaohe*  of  the  peace,  and  <     '  about  by 

peaeeful  meen*  and  in  co.i  .  with  the 

principle*  of  Ju«licc  and  intttrnHtional  law, 
Pdjuatment  ui-  *ettlcmcnt  of  intprnatmnal 
diaputee  or  altuatlon*  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace." 

In  abort,  it  la  the  ouUtnnding  purpose  of 
the  ITnlted  Nation*  to  maintuin  interna- 
tional peace  and  eecurity  by  peaceful  mean* 
If  poulble,  by  coercive  means  if  neceenary. 
And  It  is  m  connection  with  the  rmployment 
of  coercive  mean*  by  the  United  Natlona  that 
the  division  of  )X)war  between  the  Prealdant 
and  the  Coiutree*  became*  of  special  Impor- 
tance for  Its  poaslble  effect  on  our  ability  to 
perform  our  part  In  the  O'^ixnl/atlon  with 
efflclency.  Yet  without  at  the  same  time  im- 
pairing the  democratic  character  of  our  own 
institutions.  For  that  is  a  price  whloh  we 
should  he  reluctant  to  pay  even  for  intern:* - 
tional  peace  and  security.  Indeed  one  of  the 
chief  argument*,  to  my  mind,  for  our  Jolnmg 
with  other  nations  in  an  effort  to  maintain 
International  peace  consists  In  the  recogni- 
tion that  war  on  the  scale  we  are  waging  it  to- 
day puts  a  strain  on  our  democratic  Institu- 
tlons  from  the  warping  effects  ol  which  they 
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wUl  be  Blow  to  reeoTcr.  Manllestly.  then.  tb« 
mamtenanoe  of  pe«e*  through  an  interna- 
tional organisation  ought  not  to  invite  the 
tame  dangw  U  such  a  consequence  can  be  in 
any  way  avold«d  or  minimized. 

Now.  of  course,  the  buslneas  end  of  the 
United  Nations,  when  tt  comes  to  exercising 
in  the  maintenance  of  intornationai 
and  security  is  the  Security  Council. 
Let  us.  then,  imagine  a  situation  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  CouncU,  constitutes  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security, 
and  which  obstinately  resists  every  peaceable 
solution.  It  is  at  thU  point  that  the  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  the  Ck)uncU  come  Into  plsy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Ck>uncll  has  the  right  to 
designate  an  aggressor  nation.  Then  It  has 
tba  right  to  call  upon  the  members  of  the 
orgaalaatlon  to  sever  all  relations,  diplomatic. 
economic,  and  otherwise,  with  such  aggressor 
nation.  But  If  even  these  measures  prove  in- 
adequate In  the  Judgment  of  the  Council.  It 
is  then  empowered,  in  the  words  of  the  Char- 
ter to  "take  such  action  by  air.  sea.  or  land 
forces  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  re- 
store international  peace  and  security.  Such 
action  may  Include  demonstrations,  block- 
ad*,  and  other  operations  by  air.  sea.  or  land 
foroM  of  members  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  Charter  then  continues:  "All  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  In  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  international 
pcaee  and  security,  undertake  to  make  avail- 
abla  to  the  Security  Council,  on  its  call  and 
In  accordance  with  a  special  aifreement  or 
agreements,  armed  forces,  assistance  and 
facilities  •  •  •  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  international  peace  and 
■ectirlty. 

"Such  agreement  or  agreements  shall  gov- 
ern the  numbers  and  types  of  forces,  their 
degree  of  readiness  and  general  location,  and 
the  natur?  of  the  facilities  and  assistance  to 
be  provided 

•'The  agreement  or  agreements  shall  be 
negotiated  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Security  Council.  They  shall  be 
concluded  between  the  Security  Council  and 
member  states  or  between  the  Security  Coun- 
cil and  groups  of  member  states  and  shall  be 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  signatory  states 
In  accordance  with  their  constitutional  prcc- 


Also.  "in  order  to  enable  the  United  Nations 
to  take  urgent  military  measures  members 
shall  hold  immediately  available  national  air 
force  contingents  for  combined  international 
enforcement  action.  The  strength  and  de- 
gree of  rendlness  of  these  contingents  and 
plans  for  their  combined  action  shall  be  de- 
termined within  the  limits  laid  down  in  _ie 
special  agreement  or  agreements  •  •  • 
by  the  Security  Council  with  the  assistance 
of  the  military  staff  committee" — a  body 
which  is  provided  for  elsewhere  In  the  Char- 
ter 

Now.  it  is  out  of  these  prorlslons  that  the 
constitutional  problems  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred aTise.  But  briefly,  they  are  these  two: 
First,  who  Is  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Security  Coimcll  really  to  be — 
in  other  words,  whose  orders  Is  he  to  take — 
the  Presidents  or  Congress's;  or.  as  has  been 
at  times  suggested,  is  he  to  be  autonomous? 
Secondly,  who  is  to  determine  for  the  United 
States  what  armed  forces  our  Government  la 
to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil—Is the  President  alone  to  do  this,  or  is 
Congress  also  entitled  to  have  its  say  in  the 
matter''  Let  me  first  consider  the  matter 
of  the  American  delegate. 

The  practical  values  Involved,  the  values 
which  must  be  reconciled  If  possible.  I  have 
just  indicated.  On  the  one  hand  la  the  ob- 
Tioiis  need  for  prompt  action  by  the  Security 
Council  in  the  face  of  an  Impending  aggres- 
sion, and  that  need  can  be  met  only  If  the 
representatives  of  the  member  nations  can 
known  their  positions  with  a  minimum 
on  the  other  hand  is  the  need  for 
avoMBng  autocracy,  secret  diplomacy,  the  fait 
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or  any  secret  guaranties  which  are  in  viola- 
tion  cf  that  Constitution."  My  comment  la 
that  the  rer.ssurance  here  Intended  was  much 
too  dependent  on  transitory  personal  factors 
to  be  acceptable  at  face  value.  Not  long 
afterward  Mr  Hull  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses  disappeared  from  the  scene;  and  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  no  doubt  knew  that  the  Con- 
stitution frowns  on  secret  guaranties,  yet  not 
all  Presidents  have  been  equally  well  In- 
structed. The  first  Roosevelt  certainly  was 
not.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Norman  Small  In 
his  excellent  book.  Presidential  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Presidency:  "His  (Theodore 
Roosevelt's  I  intervention  in  the  Venezuelan 
financial  disturbance,  his  proffered  assistance 
In  the  settlement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
and  his  subsequent  participation  in  the  Alge- 
clras  Conference,  all  presented  a  single  Issue; 
namely,  whether  It  Is  permissible  for  a  con- 
stitutional executive  to  Indulge  in  secret  di- 
plomacy and  to  threaten  to  use  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  support 
of  a  foreign  nation  in  distress  "  And,  after 
all.  the  50-destroyer  deal  was  not  exactly  an 
"open  covenant  openly  arrived  at."  if  you 
recall:  nor  is  Yalta  exactly  a  S3rmbol  of  un- 
bosoming candor. 

But  to  return  for  an  Instant  to  the  late 
Presidents  suggestion  of  an  Independent, 
autonomous,  undirected  representative  on 
the  Security  Council.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  the  idea  at  all  seriously.  All  questions 
of  Congress'  pwwers  aside,  still  the  fact  is 
that  from  the  first  the  President  has  exer- 
cised an  indefinite  initiative  in  the  direction 
of  our  foreign  affairs  simply  from  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  So  what  the  suggestion 
proposes  Is  that  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  divided  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  delegate  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  is  simply  preposterous.  Can  any- 
body Imagine  that  Messrs.  Churchill  and 
Stalin — Messrs.  Attlee  and  Stalin — will  have 
that  kind  of  a  representative  there,  one  who 
is  able  to  thumb  his  nose  at  them?  No;  the 
idea  will  definitely  not  wash. 

Yet  this  does  not  signify  that  Presidential 
direction  of  the  American  delegate  ought  not 
to  be  brought  under  some  degree  of  surveil- 
lance and  control  at  this  end  of  the  line. 
That  Is  another  matter  entirely,  and  let  me 
add  a  domestic  matter  and  one  which  should 
be  determined  by  domestic  legislation.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  is.  In  fact,  entirely 
silent  on  the  subject  and  quite  properly  so. 
The  proposal  therefore  of  Senators  Taft, 
BusHTixu).  et  al..  that  Senate  approval  of  the 
Charter  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  some 
sort  of  reservation  dealing  with  the  powers 
of  our  delegate  Is  a  complete  Irrelevancy,  yet 
a  mischievous  one  from  the  suspicions  It 
would  be  calculated  to  foster  on  the  part  of 
other  governments. 

Let  me  new  shift  the  spotlight  to  the  pro- 
vision In  chapter  VII  of  the  Charter,  that 
each  member  nation  of  the  international  or- 
ganization shall,  by  an  agreement,  to  be 
ratified  "by  the  signatory  states  in  accord- 
ance with  their  constitutional  processes." 
contribute  a  definite  quota  of  armed  forces 
to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council. 

The  constitutional  question  evoked  by  this 
proposal  is  really  a  three-pronged  one:  first, 
could  the  President,  simply  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  organ 
of  foreign  relations,  enter  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment without  invading  Congress'  power  to 
declare  war;  secondly.  If  not.  could  he  never- 
theless do  so  on  the  score  of  executing  the 
Charter  which  will  be.  In  some  sense  of  the 
term,  "law  of  the  land";  or.  thirdly,  if  not, 
yet  could  Congress  authorize  him  to  do  so 
without  making  an  unconstitutional  delega- 
tion of  its  war-declaring  power?  For  if  all 
these  quf  ..ions  have  to  be  answered  "no," 
then  fresh  recourse  must  be  had  to  Congress 
every  time  the  United  States  is  called  upon 
by  the  Security  Council  to  contribute  armed 
forces  to  be  employed  against  an  aggre.'^sor, 
assuming  such  employment    to    be    tauta- 
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mount  to  an  act  of  war.  1  :lnd  It  advan- 
tageous to  take  these  three  iispeets  of  the 
constitutional  questions  up  Ir,  1,  3.  2  order. 

There  are  those  who  seem  tc  be  quite  clear 
In  their  minds  that  practice  under  the  Con- 
stitution has  established  for  the  President, 
by  virtue  of  his  capacity  as  (Commander  in 
Chief  and  organ  of  foreign  relations,  the 
right  to  put  any  forces  of  the  United  States 
that  he  may  wish  to  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Security  Council,  by  it  to  be  used  as  It  may 
determine,  whether  with  or  without  the 
backing  of  a  treaty.*  They  point  out  that 
from  an  early  date  Presidents.  Invoking  their 
dual  role  as  organ  of  foreign  relations  and 
as  Commander  In  Chief,  have  employed 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  especially 
naval  forces,  to  protect  against  Impending 
violence  the  lives  and  property  of  American 
citizens  abroad,  and  sometimes  wider  inter- 
ests; that  such  forces  have  landed  on  foreign 
soil  to  the  derogation  of  the  local  sovereignty 
again  and  again,  and  have  even  fought 
pitched  battles  and  conducted  elections 
there — and  all  without  Congress  having  had 
any  voice  In  the  matter.  And  they  say — 
some  of  them,  at  any  rate — that,  in  view  of 
the  great  number  of  such  incidents — over 
80  of  them  are  listed  for  the  period  1811 
to  1941  = — the  war-declaring  power  of  Con- 
gress must  be  regarded  as  having  become 
today  little  more  than  the  power  to  an- 
nounce formally  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  Is  at  war,  a  logical  Inference  from 
which  Is  that  It  sete  no  limit  to  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  put  American  armed  forces 
at  the  command  of  the  Security  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  an  aggressor  nation; 
or.  In  more  general  terms,  that  It  sets  no 
limit  to  the  President's  pxjwer  even  In  time 
of  peace  to  dispose  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation  In  any  way  that  he  judges  wiU  best 
advance  American  Interests,  whether  be 
thereby  runs  the  risk  of  pi-eclpll*tlng  war 
or  not. 

Buch  reasoning,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
repreoent  a  pretty  one-aided  view  of  the  mat- 
ter: for  while  it  has  some  force,  it  hasn't 
as  much  as  those  who  advance  it  assume  that 
it  has.  The  vast  proportion  of  the  inci- 
dents referred  to  comprised,  as  Just  Indi- 
cated, efforts  to  protect  definite  rights  of 
persons  and  property  against  Impending  vio- 
lence, and  were  defended  on  that  ground 
as  not  amounting  to  acts  of  war. 

The  United  States  was  Itself  on  one  famous 
occasion  the  scene  of  a  very  similar  act  cf 
Intervention    by    Great    Britain.    This    oc- 


'  See,  for  Instance,  a  communication  In  the 
Nev  York  Times  of  November  5,  1944,  signed 
by  Messrs.  John  W.  Davis,  W.  W.  Grant.  PhUip 
C.  Jessup,  George  Rublee,  James  T.  ehotwell. 
and  Qulncy  Wright;  also  the  excellent  article 
by  Harry  Wilmer  Jones  entitled  "The  Presi- 
dent. Congress,  and  Foreign  Relations."  Cali- 
fornia Law  Review  (July  1941).  vol.  29.  pp. 
565-585.  Senator  VANDENBEac  may  be  of  this 
school. 

•See  the  Congressional  Record  (March  6. 
1941).  p.  1955  (unofficial  paging).  Most  of 
the  Incidents  for  1811  to  1911  are  analyzed 
In  Mr.  J.  Reuben  Clark's  memorandum  as 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State  en- 
titled "Right  To  Protect  Citizens  In  Foreign 
Countries  by  Landing  forces"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.  C,  1912,  1929) . 
A  revised  and  extended  edition  was  Issued 
by  the  SUte  Department  in  1934  but  has  not 
been  widely  circulated.  More  than  half  the 
landings  listed  by  Clark  In  1912  were  for  "the 
simple  protection  of  American  citizens  lo- 
cated In  disturbed  areas,"  and  only  about  a 
third  of  these  Involved  belligerent  action. 
In  12  Instances  American  forces  were  landed 
In  cooperation  with  those  of  other  powers 
for  the  protection  of  American  and  foreign 
natlnnaLs.  The  list  In  the  Congressional 
Rbcord  does  not  Include,  of  course.  President 
Roosevelt's  emergency  measures  from  May 
27,  1941.  for  getting  lend-lease  material* 
through  the  German  submarine  pack. 


curred  In  18S7,  when  there  was  a  rebellion  In 
Upper  Canada,  as  it  was  then  called,  against 
the  mother  country.  American  sympathisers 
were  permitted  by  our  Government,  despite 
repeated  protests  by  the  British,  to  furnish 
the  rebels  with  arms,  many  of  which  were 
shipped  across  the  Niagara  River  in  a  small 
steamer  called  the  Caroline.  At  last  the  ex- 
asperated British  commander,  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  sent  a  small  party  across 
the  river,  which  was  then  iroien,  and  these 
people  cut  the  Cta^f^me  out  of  the  ice  and 
sank  it.  The  American  Government  of  course 
demanded  an  apology  and  reparations  from 
Great  Britain,  but  without  avail.  Some  years 
later,  when,  as  Secretary  of  State,  he  was 
carrying  on  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
Webster- Ash  burton  Treaty,  Daniel  Webster 
defined  the  issue  raised  by  the  Caroline  Inci- 
dent as  follows:  if  the  danger  confronting 
the  British  authorities  was  instant,  over- 
whelming, admitting  of  no  delay,  then  their 
action  was  a  Justifiable  act  of  self-defense 
and  nut  an  act  of  war  or  a  legitimate  cause 
for  reparations.  Impaled  on  that  "If"  the 
Issue  was  permitted  to  shrivel  up  and  blow 
away.* 

To  be  sure,  such  acts  of  self-defense  have 
sometimes  exceeded  this  pattern.  In  1854 
an  American  gunboat  shelled  Grey  town, 
Nicaragua,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
an  act  of  violence  to  American  Interests, 
but  to  secure  reparations  therefor.  But  the 
bombardment  had  no  ulterior  political  pur- 
pose, and  was  later  sustained  by  a  United 
States  court  In  a  suit  brought  against  the 
American  commander,  on  the  ground  that 
he  must  be  deemed  to  have  acted  by  author- 
ization of  the  President  In  the  discharge 
of  the  latter's  duty  as  Chief  Executive  and 
Commander  In  Chief  to  protect  American 
lives  and  property  abroad.*  Then  in  1900 
President  McKlnley,  without  consulting 
Congress,  contributed  a  considerable  Ameri- 
can contingent  to  the  forces  which  went  to 
the  relief  of  the  foreign  legations  In  Peking 
against  the  Boxers;  but  again  the  measure 
was.  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  con- 
cerned, purely  defensive  In  character  and 
without  any  ulterior  political  advantage  In 
view;  and  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government 
Itself  agreed  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  it  did  not  constitute  war." 

Some,  howe^'er,  of  the  episodes  relied  upon 
by  the  supporters  of  Presidential  prerogative 
were  undoubtedly  politically  motivated — 
were  genuine  acts  of  "political  intervention." 
to  utillae  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore's  rubric 
for  them;  but  It  must  be  said  that  for  the 
most  part  at  least  they  have  always  been 
regarded  by  many  Americans  as  something 
to  be  apologized  for.  One  of  these  was  Polks 
action  early  in  ;846  In  sending  American 
troops  Into  territory  In  dispute  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States,  with  the  deliberate 
purpose  and  with  the  result  of  precipitating 
war  with  that  country.'  Another  was  Presi- 
dent Grant's  similar  enterprise  In  1870  In 
Santo  Domingo,  which  failed  of  Its  purpose 
because  of  congressional  opposition.  An- 
other was  the  first  Roosevelt's  coup  In  1903 
when.  In  his  words,  he  "took  Panama."  We 
later  paid  a  handsome  douceur  to  Colombia 
for  this  transaction,  and  at  the  time  the 
President's  official  defenders  were  not  a  little 
put  to  It  to  defend  It.    There  Is  a  story  to 


'See  John  Bassett  Moore,  A  Digest  of  In- 
ternational Law  (Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  1906),  vol.  U,  pp.  24,  409; 
vol.  VI,  p.  261;  vol.  VU,  p.  919. 

*Durand  v.  HoUins  (4  Blatchford  461,  464 
(1859)).  See  also  James  D.  Richardson.  Mes- 
sages and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (published 
by  authority  of  Congress,  1898),  vol.  V,  p. 
284. 

'Moore,  Digest,  V.  pp.  476-517.  but  espe- 
cially pp.  478,  479.  482,  500,  602.  607,  508.  510. 

« See  the  Supreme  Court's  view  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  In  Fleming  v.  PoQe.  "Self-de- 
fense" Is  a  word  poMcoBing  great  virtue,  in 
both  senses  of  "virtue." 


the  effect  that  when  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Cabinet.  Atvomey  General  Knox 
stJggeeted  that  perhaps  he  hnd  better  prepare 
an  opinion  upholding  the  President's  action, 
but  Secretary  of  War  Root  protested.  "No. 
no,"  Mr.  Root  exclaimed,  "let's  not  have  It 
said  that  this  beautiful  achievement  was 
marred  by  the  least  taint  of  legality." 

And  from  T.  R.'s  "big  stick"  policy  and  the 
succeeding  "dollar  diplomacy"  of  Taft  and 
Wilson  Issued  a  number  of  interventions  of  a 
more  or  less  political  and  warlike  character 
In  the  Caribbean  area,  which  w»?re  under- 
talcenvrtthout  Congress  being  consulted.  The 
biggest  batch  of  such  episodes  occurred  t>e- 
tween  1910  and  1927.  In  the  latter  year.  In 
fact.  President  Coolldge  had  over  5.000  troops 
In  Nicaragua  waging  what  rome  folks  called 
a  private  war.  Mr.  Coolldge.  himself,  heat- 
edly rejected  this  characterization  of  what 
he  was  doing.  "We  are  not  making  war  on 
Nicaragua, "  he  assertpd  piously,  "any  more 
than  a  policeman  is  making  war  on  passers- 
by." '  In  other  words,  our  armed  forces  had 
Just  as  much  right  to  be  on  Nlcaraguan  soli 
as  a  policeman  has  to  appear  on  the  streets 
of  his  home  town.  Stretch  that  idea  to  cover 
the  earth  and  you  get  something  closely  ap- 
proximating the  President's  parable  of  the 
policeman  and  the  International  felon. 

Well  now,  what  weight  are  we  to  give  such 
precedents?  I  should  say  In  the  first  place 
that  the  countries  about  the  Caribbean  had 
come  to  constitute  a  rather  special  case  even 
before  the  Civil  War.  Also,  we  may  fairly 
note  that  precedents  created  by  dollar  diplo- 
macy have  been  latterly  pretty  much  dis- 
credited by  good-neighbor  policy.  They  are 
today  under  a  good  deal  of  a  cloud.  Finally, 
this  sampling  of  the  entire  array  of  prece- 
dents Is  not  altogether  representative;  for 
there  are  also  certain  counter-precedents, 
so  to  speak.  I  mean  cases  in  which  Presi- 
dents asked  Congress  In  Its  capacity  as  the 
war -declaring  power  for  authority  to  employ 
the  armed  forces  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican Interests  abroad  In  situations  which 
they  judged  might  provoke  hostile  reactions. 
President  Buchanan,  In  striking  contrast  to 
T.  R.'s  covirse  more  than  40  years  later,  re- 
peatedly— and  vainly — besought  Oongress  for 
authority  to  employ  the  armed  forces  to 
protect  Americans  passing  by  the  Panama. 
Nicaragua,  and  Tehauntapec  routes  on  their 
way  to  the  gold  fields  of  California.  But 
J^erson,  Madison.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Grant. 
McKiniey,  Taft.  Wilson,  and  P.  D.  R.  too  are 
on  record  for  similar  gestures  of  deference  to 
Congress'  power  to  declare  war.  not  to  men- 
tion a  numl>er  of  Secretaries  of  State.'  Thus 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  careftil  to  qualify  the 
promises  of  aid  In  his  utmost  sympathy  mes- 
sage to  France  of  June  14,  1940,  with  the 
warning.  "These  statements  carry  with  them 
no  implication  of  military  commitments. 
Only  Congress  can  make  such  commit- 
ments." What  happened  to  this  warning 
2  months  later  we  shall  see  In  a  moment. 

Stated  In  the  most  favorable  term%fpossible 
for  Presidential  pretensions,  the  question 
boils  down  to  this:  Would  an  order  of  the 
President  putting  armed  forces  of  the  United 


"  Thomas  A.  Bailey.  A  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  United  Sutes  (Crofts,  New  York,  1940). 
pp.  711-712. 

*Most  of  the  Presidential  utterances  re- 
ferred to  are  conveniently  assembled  In  Al- 
bert H.  Putney's  article  on  Executive  As- 
sumption of  the  War  Making  Power.  Na- 
tional University  Law  Review  (May  1927), 
pp.  1-41.  See  also  Moore.  VU,  pp.  162-168. 
That  the  power  of  Congress  comprises  the 
power  to  "declare  a  general  war"  and  also 
the  power  to  "wage  a  limited  war,"  was  as- 
serted by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Baa  v.  Tinfy. 
4  Dall.  37  (18C0)  and  Talbot  v.  Seeman.  I 
Cr.,  28  (1801).  The  language  of  the  Justices 
In  these  early  cases  ImpHes  any  act  of  war, 
to  be  entitled  to  Judicial  recognition  as  such, 
must  be  ascribed  to  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 
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state*  at  the  dlspoaltlon  of  the  Security 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  re- 
pressing an  act  of  aggression  by  another 
state  or  states  against  a  third  state  be  an 
act  of  political  Intervention  or  an  act  of 
self-defense?  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  by 
th*  test  yielded  by  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
precedenU  we  have  just  been  sampling.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  political  intervention. 
At  the  same  time,  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  both  the  scope  given  the  ideal  of  self- 
defenae  In  some  of  these  precedents  and.  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dally  observed  facts  of 
total  war  make  the  distinction  a  tenuous  one 
nowadays. 

Moreover,  there  la  one  precedent,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  late  President  himself,  which  sup- 
ports automatically  almost  any  act  that  a 
President  of  the  Unite*  States  can  be  con- 
ceived of  doing  with  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  I  refer  to  the  50-destroyer 
deal  again,  by  which.  In  Augtist  1940.  the 
president  handed  50  overage  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Navy  over  to  Great  Britain  In 
rettirn  for  certain  sites  for  American  naval 
baaes  In  BrltUh  West  Atlantic  possessions. 
The  transaction  was  Justified  by  Attorney 
General  Jackson — now  Justice  Jackson — as 
resting  on  the  j>ower  of  the  President  as 
Commander  In  Chief  to  "dispose"  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  which  he  In- 
geniously. If  not  quite  Ingenlotisly.  trans- 
muted Into  the  power  to  dispose  of  them. 
The  trouble  U  that  the  precedent  Is  Just 
a  bit  too  good,  since  the  President's  action 
violated  at  least  two  statutes  and  maybe 
more*  The  only  sound  view  to  take  of 
the  destroyer  deal,  as  I  see  It.  Is  that  It 
was  rendered  legal  and  constitutional  ex 
pout  facto  when  Congress  appropriated  money 
to  build  the  bases  the  sites  for  which  were 
thus  acquired,  and  by  Its  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  the  Lend-Lease  Act.  which  la  a  kind 
of  extension  of  the  destroyer  deal. 

But  what  of  the  suggestion  that  Congress 
might  empower  the  President  to  allocate 
American  forces  to  the  lis*  of  the  Security 
Council?  In  other  words,  what  of  the  con- 
aUtutional  objection  that  such  action  by 
Oongre^a  would  amount  to  an  unconstltu- 
tloniU  deleitatlon  of  lu  war-declaring  power 
to  the  President?  ••  Let  us  turn  to  this 
pbase  of  the  ■ubject. 

The  doctrine  that  Congress  cannot  drlrgats 
tts  powers  In  order  to  exercise  them  mors 
eAciently  and  mors  effectively  U  today  • 
pretty  frail  reliance  even  In  the  fleld  of  do. 
meatic  legislation,  and  In  the  realm  of  for- 
eign relations  appears  to  have  been  dismlsssd 
by  the  Court  altogether  In  recent  casss " 
The  truth  l»  that  In  ths  latur  fleld  ths 
•cognate  powers"  of  ths  two  depsrtmenU,  to 
uss  tiie  Supreme  Court's  expression,  are  so 
broad,  so  indeflnlU,  so  overlapping,  that  ths 


•See  my  letter  In  the  New  York  Times 
(Oct.  33.  1040).  editorial  section,  for  •  ds« 
Ullsd  justification  of  this  sUtemsnt. 

••  It  was  partially  on  this  groand  that  Con- 
greas  refused  to  grant  BudMnan  ths  au* 
thorlty  to  employ  armed  forces  to  protect 
American  citizens  passing  in  transit  across 
ths  Isthmian  routes  to  California  and  Amer- 
ican vessels  In  ths  ports  of  certain  Lattn- 
Amerlcan  countries.  He  combat  ted  the  argu- 
ment vigorously.  Richardson.  Messages  and 
Papers,  vol  V,  pp.  6«»-670.  "This  great 
power  I  of  declaring  war  I  •  •  •  cannot 
b«  delegated  or  surrendered  to  ths  Ixscu- 
tlvs."  J  Nelson,  dissenting  In  ths  Prue 
e*»t$,  a  Bt  635.  003  (IM3).  Ths  majority 
to  that  csss  held,  however,  that  the  validat- 
ing act  of  August  e.  IMl.  had  "operated  to 
perfectly  cure"  any  posslbls  defect  of  power 
In  the  President  to  do  the  acU  whose  valid- 
ity was  In  question  before  the  Court.  Ibtd., 
p.  671 

•'  Se*  Panama  Refininc  Co.  v.  Myan,  303 
V  8  388.  433  ( 1935) :  Untti-d  Statet  v.  CurfU«- 
Wrt9^t  export  Corp  ,  299  U.  8.  304.  323-338 
(1030). 
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the  exercise  of  Presidential  power:  but  It 
cannot.  I  hold,  augment  the  power  Itself. 
To  illustrate.  It  Is  undoubtedly  within  the 
competence  of  the  treaty-mraklng  power  to 
assume  for  the  United  States  the  obligations 
of  a  guaranty  treaty.  (The  very  first  treaty 
the  United  States  ever  entered  into,  the  alli- 
ance of  1778  with  France,  was  a  guaranty 
treaty.)  Nevertheless.  If  the  fuifiUment  of 
such  obligations  entails  action  tantamount 
to  war.  Congress,  and  not  the  President,  Is 
the  department  of  Government  which  must 
first  l>e  resorted  to.  unless  we  treat  as  estab- 
lished the  broad-gage  view  of  the  President's 
control  of  the  forces:  and  If  we  do  that,  then 
no  treaty  is  needed  to  piece  oat  Presidential 
prerogative. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  a  number  of  Ill- 
considered  Judicial  dicta  to  the  effect  that 
a  treaty  repeals  conflicting  provisions  of 
earlier  acts  of  Congress,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  case  In  which  this  has  actually  oc- 
curred, or  even  been  attempted.  For  the  rest. 
It  is  the  clear  and  unmistakable  verdict  of 
practice  and  opinion  under  the  Constitution, 
first,  that  no  treaty  provision  which  deals 
with  subject  matter  falling  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Congress  by  virtue  of  Its  enumerated 
powers  can  have  the  force  of  law  of  the  land 
unless  Congress  has  first  authorized  It  or 
later  adopts  legislation  to  give  It  that  effect; 
and.  secondly,  that  while  Congress  Is  ordi- 
narily bound  by  the  precepts  of  International 
law  and  good  faith  to  adopt  such  legislation. 
It  is  not  obliged  constitutionally  to  do  so.  In- 
asmuch as  constitutionally  Congress  Is  free 
to  repeal  or  abrogate  any  treaty  provision 
whatsoever  so  far  as  it  Is  law  of  the  land." 

In  short,  It  is  my  contention  that  Congress 
may  constitutionally  lend  its  powers  to  the 
President  with  the  end  In  view  of  enabling 
our  Government  to  discbarge  efficiently  and 
effectively  the  obligations  w?  shall  Incur  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations:  that.  In  other 
words,  we  ought  to  regard  the  business  as  one 
calling  for  departmental  coll  boratlon  rather 
than  departmental  rivalry.  And  certainly  If 
we  can't  get  President  and  Congress  to  col- 
laborate, we  can  hardly  hope  that  the  sov- 
ereign members  of  ths  United  Nations  will 
do  BO  very  long. 

Now,  at  the  rink  of  retraveltng  some  of 
the  territory  already  covered,  I  wlah  to  sum 
up  the  constitutional  problem  from  a  soms- 
what  different  angle.  The  President  by  vir- 
tue of  being  a  tingle  individual  and  always 
Johnny-on-the-tpot,  by  virtus  of  the  con- 
stantly recurrent  pressure  of  emergencies  that 
would  not  admit  of  delay,  by  virtue  of  certain 
theories  of  Executive  power,  first  formulated 
by  Alsxsnder  Hamilton  In  1703  In  the  famotis 
Letters  of  Paclficus,  and  by  virtue  of  Lin- 
coln's discovery  nearly  70  years  later  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  clause— owing  to  all 
these  factors,  added  to  the  creative  power 
of  aggressive  personalities — the  President  has 
come  to  claim,  and  has  often  been  able  to 
make  the  claim  good,  a  quite  Indefinite  pre- 
rogative In  the  Kphere  of  foreign  relations. 
But  Congress,  too,  has  great  powers  which 
are  capable  of  determining  the  direction  of 
foreign  policy  (as  witness  the  naval  war 
with  France  In  1708.  the  War  of  1812,  the 
War  With  Spain  In  1808,  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  the  same  year,  the  Panama  Tolls 
Act  of  1013,  the  neutrality  acts  of  I03S  and 
1037,  and  BO  on).  For  Congress  1b  ths  t>ody 
which  lays  and  collects  taxss  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  which  creates  armies  and  main- 
tains navies,  though  It  does  not  direct  them 
in  wartime,  which  pledges  the  public  credit, 
whlcb  declares  war,  which  defines  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations:  and  It  has  the 
further  power  "to  make  all  laws  which  thall 
be  necessary  and  proper"— that  is,  which  It 
deems  to  be  tuch — not  only  for  carrying  Into 
execution  Its  own  powers  but  all  the  powers 

"On  the  flrit  point  see  especially  S,  B. 
Cranoall,  Treaties.  Their  Making  and  En- 
forcement (John  Byrne  *  Co..  Washington, 
D,  C,  1010).  2d  ed.,  chsps,  Xl-Xin. 
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"of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  of  any  department  and  officer  thereof." 
Finally.  Its  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  these 
vast  powers  are  "supreme  law  of  the  land," 
and  the  President  is  bound  constitutionally 
to  "take  care  that"  they  "be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted." 

So  we  find  the  constitutional  landscape — 
the  portion  of  It  we  are  Interested  In.  any- 
way— dominated  not  by  a  single  monolithic 
power,  but  by  two  massive  conglomerates  of 
fKJwer.  At  any  rate,  It  is  clear  that  the 
problem  of  determining  which  department 
of  the  Government  shall  Implement  Ameri- 
can obligations  to  an  International  organi- 
zation for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security.  Is  not  one  for  logician's 
hocus-pocus  but  one  for  the  statemens  art — 
the  art  of  compromise. 

But.  I  can  Imagine  you  asking,  what  com- 
promise—what are  the  details?  To  commit 
myself  to  such  an  extent  Is  rather  more  than 
I  had  figured  on  doing  at  the  outset.  For 
it's  one  thing  to  review  precedents  and  eluci- 
date principles — another  thing  to  furnish 
the  specifications  of  a  plan  of  action.  I'm 
not  a  statesman,  not  even  a  politician,  only 
•an  authority";  and  as  I  was  once  ad- 
monished by  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  I  was  testifying 
before  that  distinguished  body.  "Professors 
should  be  on  tap,  not  on  top."  However 
that  may  be.  here  is  my  budget  of  sugges- 
tions: The  United  States  having  become  a 
member  of  the  United  Nation?  through  the 
Senate's  approval  and  the  President's  final 
ratification  of  the  Charter,  the  next  step 
should  be  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  author- 
izing the  President  to  put  a  definite  quota 
of  armed  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  to  be  used  by  It  for  tte  pre- 
vention and  repression  of  what  It  determines 
to  be.  by  the  agreed  method  of  decision,  an 
act  of  international  aggression;  or  If  It  la 
deemed  preferable,  the  size  of  the  quota 
should  be  left  to  determination  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  the  condition  that  he  peri- 
odically report  his  orders  for  this  purpose  to 
Congress,  as  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  and 
that  they  should  be  subject  as  under  that  act 
to  disallowance  by  Congress  by  concurrent 
retolutlon.  In  this  way  any  remaining  doubt 
at  to  Congress'  power  to  make  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  qiinllfled  delegation  of  Its  war- 
declaring  power  would  be  dissipated.  It  Is 
doubtful,  however.  If  any  such  authorlxatlon 
by  Congress  ought  to  run  beyond  the  3-year 
period  to  which  appropriations  for  the  Army 
are  constitutionally  limited.  Such  a  limita- 
tion, too,  would  tubstantlally  follow  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

The  question  may  arise  In  your  minds 
whether  the  above  proposal  accords  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  In  Its  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the  United  Nations  Charter.  I'm  sorry 
to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  that  document,  and  so  must 
rely  on  the  brief  and  rather  ambiguous  ac- 
count given  by  the  Associated  Press 
(Tuesday.  July  17).  I  quote:  "The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  declared  today 
that  a  congressional  limitation  on  the  use  cf 
American  military  forces  under  the  proposed 
World  Security  Council  'unquestionably* 
would  force  renegotiation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

"In  a  formal,  favorable  report  on  the  60- 
natlon  agreement,  a  21 -member  majority  as- 
serted that  any  attempt— either  by  reserva- 
tion or  by  subsequent  legislation— to  restrict 
the  use  of  United  Statet  troops  by  requiring 
that  Congress  pass  on  each  Indlvldtul  case 
'would  clearly  violate  the  spirit  of  ons  of  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

"This  interpretation,  written  by  State  De- 
partment aids  and  subscribed  to  by  the  ma- 
jority In  approving  the  report,  appeared  to 
forecast  strong  opposition  to  any  subsequent 
mo*e  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  American 
representative  on  the  power-wleldlng  Se- 
curity Council." 
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So  far  as  this  statement  challenges  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  attach  reservations  to 
Its  approval  of  the  Charter,  I  agree  with  it 
thoroughly.  It  is  the  Senate's  business  to 
approve  the  Charter  as  It  stands — any  quali- 
fied approval  would  be  disapproval  and  would 
force  renegotiation.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
do  not  agree  that  It  would  be  a  violation  of 
our  obligations  under  the  Charter,  either  in 
letter  or  In  spirit,  for  Congress  to  reftise 
to  permit  the  Pesldent  to  put  the  entire 
Army,  Navy,  and  air  force — not  to  mention 
the  war  industry  that  supports  these — at  the 
unqualified  disposal  of  the  Security  Council. 
If  that  Is  what  the  Senate  committee  means 
to  Imply,  then  I  say  the  State  Department 
has  taken  it  Into  camp.  The  implementation 
of  the  Charter  is  to  be  effected  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  in  harmony  with  its 
particular  constitution.  We  must  make  our 
own  participation  In  the  United  Nations  as 
effective  and  helpful  as  p>ossible  without  un- 
due risks  to  our  constitutional  structure.  We 
should  eschew  extreme  measures. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  program — I  sug- 
gest, in  the  second  place,  that  the  oflQce  of  the 
American  representative  In  the  Security 
Council  be  created  by  another  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  Incumbent  thereof  should  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
subject  to  the  President's  orders,  but  also 
required  to  report  at  stated  intervals  to  a 
congressional  committee,  the  make-up  of 
which  constitutes  my  third  proposal.  The 
delegate,  In  short,  should  not  be  the  mere 
personal  emissary  of  the  President. 

Thirdly,  then,  the  two  Houses  ought  by 
concurrent  resolution  create  a  small  joint 
committee    on    which    both    major    parties 
should  be  repjesented,  and  to  which  should 
be  referred  automatically  all  communications 
from  the  American  representative  and  from 
the  President  regarding  cur  foreign  relations. 
Tills  committee  would,  of  course,  render  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Houoe  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  superfluous. 
But  not  only  would  such  a  committee  greatly 
facilitate  the  association  of  Congress  with  the 
President  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
Ucn-i,  but  its  creation  would  mark  a  signal 
step  in  that  reorganization  of  Congress  which 
lu  most  friendly  critics  today  agree  must 
soon  come  about  If  Congress  Is  to  recover  lU 
due  Importance  In  our  constitutional  tyttem. 
Finally,  the  Senate  mutt  radically  reform 
Its  rules  of  procedure  for  the  handling  of 
matters  brought  before  It  by  lU  section  of 
the  joint  committee.     The  Senste  still  an- 
swers to  Woodrow  Wilson's  description  of  It 
In  1017.  as  "the  only  legislative  body  In  the 
world  which  cannot  act  when  Its  majority  Is 
ready  to  act."    In  this  connection  I  noticed 
recently  an  Associated  Press  despatch  from 
Washington  quoting  an  attack  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  two-thirds  rule 
for  Senate  approval  of  treaties.     The  point 
was  made  that  this  rule  had  forced  Pre«l- 
denu  "to  enter  Into  executive  agreements 
regarding  important    foreign   affairs."     The 
maintenance  of   the   rule,   the   report  con- 
tinued, "Instead  of  working  to  maintain  a 
great  power  In  the  Senate  Is  actually  taking 
that  power  away  from  the  Senate."     While 
this  contention  has  a  great  deal  of  force  to 
It,  yet  the  Senate't  chosen  mode  of  doing 
business  by  unanimous  consent  Is  o|>en  to 
still  more  serioiu  criticism  as  conducing  to 
executive  agreements  and  to  secret  diplo- 
macy, of  which  one  type  of  executive  agree- 
ment is  an  ever-available  instrument.     In 
the  fleld  or  domestic  legislation  the  unani- 
mous-consent    procedure— faintly    watered 
down  today  by  tl     right  of  two-thirds  of  tl  e 
Senators  to  invoke  by  petition  the  previous 
qtieetion— provides  a  sort  of  antidote  to  Its 
own  poison.    For  every  Senator  if  well  aware 
that  be  will  wUh  sooner  or  later  to  get  some 
pet  measure  of  his  own  enacted,  and  so  can- 
not afford  to  stand   In  the  way  of  similar 
enterprises  of  his  colleagues  being  voted  on. 
But  In  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy  no  such 
automatic  check  operates.   It  took  the  Senate 


21  years  to  get  around  to  consent  to  the 
treaty  receding  to  Cuba  the  Isle  of  Pines; 
and  that  fiasco  was  due  far  more  to  the 
practice  of  doing  business  by  unanimous 
consent  than  to  the  twp-thirds  rule. 

Well,  there  is  my  program  for  striking  a 
compromise  between  highflying  Ideas  ol  Pres- 
idential prerogative  and  equally  highflying 
ideas  of  congressional  supremacy:  also,  be- 
tween the  cause  of  open  diplomacy  and  the 
cause  of  effective  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  suppose — what  Is  not  wildly  im- 
probable— that  Congress  and  the  Senate  fall 
to  put  their  respective  Houses  In  order  so 
that  they  can  make  their  due  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity— what  then?  Assuming  that  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  regarding  the  United 
Nations  remains  fairly  stable,  then  I  should 
say  that  the  thing  most  likely  to  happen  Is 
the  thing  that  has  happened  so  often  In  the 
past,  and  especially  in  recent  years.  The 
people  will  turn  to  the  President,  and  dis- 
missing the  question  of  secret  diplomacy  as 
secondary,  will  attribute  to  him  the  power  to 
act  effectively  for  the  carrying  out  of  our 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations,  without 
awaiting  the  aid  or  consent  of  Congress  fur- 
ther than  that  can  be  coerced  by  successive 
fait  accompli.  The  supporting  constitu- 
tional doctrine  will  be  forthcoming,  never 
fear.  The  premises  for  it  I  have  pretty  well 
indicated  in  this  paper. 

Yet  such  an  outcome  would,  to  my  mind,  be 
definitely  disappointing.  For  It  would  sacri- 
fice the  opportunity  which  our  entrance  into 
the  United  Nations  affords  to  bring  Congress 
Into  the  constitutional  picture  In  the  formu- 
lation of  foreign  policy,  a  development  which 
might  conceivably  have  several  advantages. 
First,  it  would  be  educative  not  only  of  Con- 
gress but  of  American  public  opinion  In  this 
vastly  Important  realm  of  governmental  ac- 
tion; secondly,  it  could  be  educative,  also, 
of  world  opinion  in  the  possibilities  of  open 
diplomacy;  thirdly.  It  could  operate  to  render 
American  foreign  policy  less  autocratic  In  Its 
inception  at  home  and  in  ItB  effectuation 
abroad:  again.  It  could  favor  the  concept  of 
the  rights  of  small  nations,  and  In  so  doing 
promote  the  erection  of  legal  and  institu- 
tional controls  upon  the  superpowers;  final- 
ly. It  could  aid— at  least.  It  would  not  frut- 
trate— the  ettabllthment  of  a  cloeer  and  more 
dependable  cooperation  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  this  field  and  also  in 
domestic  policy. 

For  76  years — from  1823  to  1808 — ths  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  kept  Presidential  adventuring 
in  the  diplomatic  fleld  in  leading  ttrtngB. 
and  by  eo  doing  curtailed  cggrandlzcment  of 
the  Pretldentlal  office.  The  trusteeship 
which  we  thall  assume  for  world  peace  and 
security  by  entering  the  United  Nations  fur- 
nishes the  point  of  departure  for  a  foreign 
policy  leading  to  a  comparable  result,  pro- 
vided our  Implementation  of  the  Charter  pro- 
ceeds along  right  lines:  provided,  in  other 
words.  It  does  not  trust  everything  to  the 
casually  instructed  judgment  of  one  Individ- 
ual, but  Invokes  the  active  Interest  of  Con« 
gress  and  the  American  public. 


Revolution  Down  Soath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1.1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Prefildent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  entitled  "Revolu- 
ti(m  Down  South,"  by  Gov.  Ellis  Arnall, 
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of  a«)rfU.  which  was  printed  in  Col- 
lier's. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th« 
Rcooai).  as  follows: 

(Bj  EUta  AnuOl.  Oovenor  of  OeorTla) 

(OMifto't  brUliant  young  Governor  kpcaks 
out  MSttUy  on  Um  tcooocilc  evUs  and  ponu- 
c&l  abMtfditlM  that  have  plagued  bis  native 
Soutliftaad.  and  pr— wiTi  an  acgreaalve  plan 
for  fetttng  nd  oX  tlMrn.) 

Tlie  Boutb  baa  lived  too  much  In  tbe  past. 
It  s  tune  ahe  rrjoiced  the  Union.  She  U  en- 
tltiwl  to  b«  baca  m  iba  bouM  or  her  fathers. 
Fof  her  pohUsal  and  eoonomlc  reverie  the 
B^mb  haa  been  paying  a  huge  price.  We 
bav«  bffen  content  to  btame  many  of  our 
woaa  on  tbe  rest  of  our  country,  partlcvilariy 
the  Hortb.  the  '  damyankee."  Gentle  iram- 
Inga.  subdUKl  ml  arms.  paUt«  sucgestlons  have 
faUad  to  awaken  the  reat  of  tbe  Nation  to 
tba  tMt  that  here  la  a  great  aeonocuc  fron- 
tier. csflBS  for  developuaant.  Orowtng  pa'na 
hava  not  y«t  awakened  alt  of  our  own  popu- 
laca  Mr*  in  the  South  to  our  great  poten- 
tiate.    It'a  time  to  make  a  rude  noise. 

Ttke  narcotic  that  has  been  keeping  the 
8oiMh  in  her  twilight  sleep  It  poverty.  Her 
evaalon  o(  reality,  her  aelf-plty.  her  Inertia 
baaa  given  her  bad  government,  filled  many 
of  ber  important  poilUcal  oOcea  with  dema- 
gafloes  and  Inoompetents.  Here  and  there 
thleraa  who  went  into  ofi>ce  penniless 
emerged  millionaires — even  went  to  priscai 
for  their  racketeering. 

Swce  the  War  Between  tbe  Statee  (the 
Civil  War  to  the  cold  bread  country),  tbe 
SooUi  baa  at  times  given  the  re.'^  of  the 
reaaon  to  think  of  some  of  her  gov- 
as  clowns  and  of  some  of  her  leglsla- 
as  dominated  by  charlatans  and  scala- 
Tbe  South  has  aometimes  elected  to 
ofBca  tK>lsy  quacks  and  fantastic  scatter- 
braliM  Able  men  have  had  dtSculty  In  be- 
lnt(  beard  or  seen  In  tbe  burlesque  played 
by  some  of  our  leaders. 

To  these  latter  mis  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  Sourh.  her  poverty  and  the 
Ignorance  begotten  of  poverty  have  been  po- 
litical capital.  Men  as  mentally  and  spiritu- 
ally benighted  as  the  meanest  illiterate  vot- 
ing for  tbem  have  wan  and  held  cJBce  on  no 
ot.^icT  iecue  than  race  and  reltgioua  prejudice. 
InteUtgent  and  liberal  minds  in  the  South 
have  gone  about  prcc'iiiming  all  this  for 
years.  They  have  named  education  aa  Ita 
cure — education  and  then  more  educatloo. 
This  edtication  they  fay  wcuid  close  public 
ofSea  to  the  prancing  demagogue.  It  would 
open  the  purblind  e>-es  of  thctse  of  our  elec- 
torate who  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
awful  truth  that  tbey  are  being  denied  the 
benefits  of  a  democracy  for  which  they  are 
called  upon  now  and  then  to  die. 

But  tbos  f.ir.  few  forthright,  aggreaalva 
mi^ves  have  been  mad?  to  attack  the  source 
qj  Southern  poverty  which  In  turn  Is  respon- 
sible for  all  the  Ills  aRUctlng  (.svr  people.  The 
ennui,  the  mental  InertU.  the  unawareness 
at  awny  of  the  voters  atkd  bigotry  have,  on 
oecaalons.  flowed  into  State  capltols.  Into 
leglalaturea  and  county  and  aMuUdpal  offices, 
because  our  pecple  have  shunned  the  rigors 
of  hard  reality,  have  done  the  very  human 
tblug;  sacrificed  possible  gains  to  immediate 


What  they  Rot  was  not  what  they  wtnted. 
It  was — well,  what  t.hey  got.  An  governor  of 
OeoKgla  I  shall  ci:e  my  evidence  in  Georgia, 
•A  you  to  listen  to  the  people  of  my  State. 
Not  that  this  Is  Georgia's  stoiy  alone.  What 
Georgia  has  been,  what  she  has  had  forced 
upon  ber.  what  she  wants,  will  come  to  all  the 
Southern  States.  So  lets  look  at  Georgia 
back  In  1M2.  And  It  wont  be  unprofitable 
for  Southerners  to  superlmpoae  the  picture 
on  their  own  State* — try  It  on  for  fit.  say. 

Georgia  was  ruled  by  a  dictator  whoee  chief 
an.biaon  was  self -perpetuation  in  ufBce. 
The  StaU  was  l>elng  pictured  in  the  theater. 
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Overnight  an  aroused 
tory  of  itself.  Its  financial 
ment,  and  Governor.    Col 
parents,  school  faculties, 
who  saw  this  Governor 
abolish  academic  freedom 
freedom  of  thought  and 
the  campaign  of  1942  with 
energy. 

And  then  the  man  who 
destiny  in  the  hollow  of  hi 
see  portents  of  political 
that  last  resort  of  so  many 
of     the     southern     peopl 
Georgia,  stung  to  swift 
Ewer  to  this  demagog  and 
tion.     Government  from 
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Swiftly,  too,  the  new 
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Senate;  that  I  didn't  waii 
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mental   set-up    that   was 
called  chaos.    But  some  of 
are  having  trouble 
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clpatlon  records.  They  are  days  of  which 
Gsorgla  boasts,  which  would  honor  the 
annals  of  any  State  In  the  Onion.  Without 
a  dissenting  vote  It  purged  the  Governor's 
office  of  personal  control  of  the  State's 
finances.  It  removed  from  a  Governor's  po- 
litical whim  and  prejudice  the  management 
of  the  State's  university  and  public-school 
system.  It  killed  the  pardon  racket,  creating 
a  prison  and  parole  board  of  competent  men 
independent  of  any  future  Governor  s  dicta- 
tion. It  reformed  Georgia's  infamous  prison 
system.  It  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  giving  the  right  to  vote  to  18- 
year-olds,  and  the  people  in  the  following 
elections  accepted  It. 

The  legislature  appointed  a  commission 
to  write  a  modern  constitution.  Then  It 
ordered  an  honrst  Inventory  of  the  State's 
resources  and  responsibilities.  The  result 
fif  this  latter  was  that  today  Georgia  as  a 
people's  commonwealth  is  divided  Into  seven 
well -managed  panels — agriculture,  educa- 
tion, government,  health.  Industry,  public 
works  and  trade,  commerce  and  business. 
Thus  the  State  was  given  back  to  Its  people. 
Thus.  too.  Georgia  has  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  itself,  knows  Its  weaknesses. 
Its  shortcomings  Its  potential  strength,  and 
awaits  the  postwar  days  with  confidence. 
It  knows  what  it  has  to  do  if  It  is  to  free 
itself  of  Its  enemy — poverty — and  all  pov- 
erty's Ul-begotten  brood. 

Tobacco  Road  may  not  become  an  Ed?n. 
Every  share-cropper  hovel  may  not  be  trans- 
formed Into  an  enchanted  cottage.  Long 
neglected  and  eroded  farms  may  not  blossom 
like  the  rose.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  at 
last  Geori^  la  admitting  that  her  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  political  sinkholes  have 
existed  and  still  exist.  And  she  proposes  to 
do  something  vigorously  remedial  about 
them.  The  whole  South  must  do  the  same 
or  be  content  with  exploitation,  poverty,  and 
lazv  government. 

The  South  has  suffered  with  Inferiority. 
She  has  been  humbly  grateful  for  the  crumbs 
frcm  the  North's  table.  The  average  Ameri- 
can annual  income  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  t604.  In  the  South  it  was  t^l4. 
The  average  Negro  Income  was  conEiderably 
lower.  No  plan  to  cure  the  South  of  Its  Ills 
will  succeed  which  does  not  make  that  dif- 
ferential Its  first  order  of  business.  As  long 
aa  a  large  segment  of  our  population  Is  so  far 
down  the  economic  scale,  the  South  will  not 
thrive. 

The  so-called  race  question  Is  an  economic 
one,  not  social.  Pay  the  Negro  good  wages 
for  his  work,  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  his  own  capacity  to  learn,  work 
end  earn,  give  him  his  constitutional  rights 
and  you  have  solved  this  distorted  so-called 
race  problem.  Only  the  demagog  tries  to 
m.ake  political  capital  of  social  equality,  of 
racial  Intermarriage.  Let  us  not  confuse 
ourselves  and  the  issue  with  such  absurdities. 
And  let's  make  very  sure  that  those  who  for 
one  reason  and  another  try  to  conftise  us 
with  such  claptrap  do  not  stop  us  of  the 
Scuth  in  the  Job  that  hes  Immediately  ahead. 

Tbe  South  can  help  herself.  She  can  and 
will  when  she  finally  refuses  to  be  exploited 
and  to  exploit.  For  years,  the  South,  thrciugh 
her  Governors  Conference,  has  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  rewrite 
the  freight-rate  structure  which  prevents  her 
from  industrial  compeUtion  with  the  North, 
which  gives  Northern  capital  almost  com- 
plete dommation  over  the  South  through 
absentee  ownership. 

Under  this  unfair,  collusive,  and  uncon- 
stitutional setup,  a  few  southerners  have 
grown  rich  but  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
grown  poorer  and  poorer.  Largely  due  to 
freight-rate  discrimination  are  the  South's 
public-school  deficiencies,  the  Ill-health  of 
her  underprivileged,  her  lack  of  adequate 
housing,  and,  in  brief,  her  lopsided  economy. 

Annually  the  South  made  her  plea  for  re- 
lief.   The  records  In  the  ICC  offices  took  on 
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great  bulk.  But  that's  as  far  as  It  got.  The 
ICC  did  nothing.  Our  officials  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  exliibited  the  palms  of  their 
empty  hands  and  in  too  many  Instances  went 
back  to  their  dozings.  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

Lazy  government.  Had  nobody  thotight 
of  going  into  the  courts,  charging  that  their 
people  were  being  deprived  of  their  consti- 
tutional and  legal  rights  by  the  railroads? 
Apparently  not.  Or.  if  they  had  thought  of 
it.  what  or  who  Interfered  with  their  doing 
so?  Was  it  politically  expedient  and  profita- 
ble to  subside  after  a  few  futile  gestures? 

I  shan't  attempt  to  answer  these  questions. 
I  am  much  too  busy  preparing  to  argue  Geor- 
gia's case  (and  thereby  the  South's)  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  That  body 
has  agreed  to  my  request  that  It  sit  as  a  Jury 
listening  to  the  State  of  Georgia  argue  that 
Injury  is  being  done  to  her  citizens  by  rea- 
son of  these  Industry-benumbing  freight- 
rate  differentials,  conspiracies,  and  discrim- 
inations. 

AN   EXAMPLE  OF  DISCHIMINATION 

I  shall  take  the  chance  that  you  may  have 
grown  tired  of  hearing  about  these  discrimi- 
nations. Very  briefly,  I  shall  give  you  a  few 
examples.  In  general,  the  northern  and 
eastern  manufacturer  pays  a  freight  rate 
39  percent  less  than  the  southern  manufac- 
turer. This  differential  was  decided  upon  by 
the  railroads  who  found  It  more  profitable  to 
do  business  with  the  East  and  the  North. 
There  was  more  trackage  outside  the  South. 
Northern  capital  had  interlocked  northern 
Industry  and  northern  rallroada  The 
South.  It  was  agreed,  was  to  remain  a  raw- 
materials  source,  nothing  more.  If  she  were 
to  develop  Industries,  she  would  consume 
much  of  her  own  raw  materials,  thereby  up- 
setting the  northern  scheme  of  things. 
That  this  meant  poverty  and  bad  govern- 
ment in  the  South  was — well,  none  of  the 
railroads'   affair. 

Georgia  (and  thereby  the  South)  Is  asking 
the  Supreme  Court  whether  or  not  an  in- 
jury is  being  done  her  citizens  when  an  At- 
lanta shoe  manufacturer  must  pay  the  same 
freight  rate  to  ship  his  product  to  Chicago— 
a  distance  of  728  miles— as  It  charges  a  Bos- 
ton manufacturer  who  is  977  miles  from 
Chicago?  Wliy  should  It  cost  50  percent 
more  to  ship,  say  a  storage  battery  from 
Jacksonville  to  Washington  than  from  Chi- 
cago to  Washington,  6  miles  farther?  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  suddenly 
admits  that  the  set-up  Is  unfair.  Suddenly, 
after  all  these  years,  It  rules  that  beginning 
August  30.  rates  for  the  South  shall  drop  10 
percent,  and  rates  for  tlie  North  Increase  10 
percent.  Why?  At  last  we  are  awake,  fight- 
ing. 

The  South  has  no  exaggerated  Illusions 
about  her  future.  Shu  does  not  ask  for 
Industrial  development,  for  example,  at  the 
expense  of  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
She  agrees  with  those  in  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  say  that  there  can  be  no 
international  peace  un.ess  the  peoples  of 
war-ruined  countries  are  reestablished  com- 
mercially and  indtistrially.  She  merely  asks 
that  In  the  meantime  she  Is  not  denied  the 
right  to  balance  her  e<:onomy.  reduce  her 
poverty,  enjoy  the  prosp«;rity  that  the  world 
at  large  Is  entitled  to. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  South's  war- 
born  industries  will  close  when  the  war  ends. 
We  know  that  we  must  avoid  sudden  pest- 
war  booms.  We  want  nc  Industries  unsuited 
to  the  section.  We  understand  the  dangers 
of  the  inflation  of  values  that  follow  such 
Illogical  movements. 

But  with  the  ellmlnt.tlon  of  unfair  and 
discriminatory  freight  rates,  certain  Indus- 
tries will  Inevitably  come  to  the  South- 
woolens,  wood  pulp,  ceramics,  plastics,  metal- 
lurgy. 

This  Is  not  the  outcry  of  the  professional 
booster.    No   informed   southerner   looks   to 


Increased  sectional  Indtistrializatlon  to  solve 
all  the  South's  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems. But  gradually,  with  Individual  in- 
comes of  the  workers  on  a  parity  with  the 
rest  of  the  country,  with  the  opportunity 
to  work  and  earn  present.  State  governments 
will  decrease  their  tendency  to  be  one-ring 
and  sometimes  one-man  circuses.  The  days 
when  a  new  governor's  first  activity  was  to 
build  himself  a  fishpond  with  State  funds, 
to  substitute  fish  fries  for  public  hearings 
on  welfare  programs,  to  build  his  political 
fortunes  on  hatreds,  prejudice,  and  igno- 
rance— such  days  are  fading  out. 

Georgia's  new  constitution  will  write  into 
her  fundamental  law  the  prohibition  against 
the  already  discarded  poll  tax.  It  will  place 
but  two  qualifications  upon  the  right  of  all 
Georgians  to  vote:  that  they  shall  be  at  least 
18  years  old,  and  that  they  be  literate  enough 
to  be  able  to  understand  what  they're  voting 
on  and  about. 

Much  of  the  bad  government  that  we've 
had  In  the  South  can  be  traced  to  bigotry 
and  Intolerance.  In  office  and  out.  In  any 
society  plagued  by  poverty  there  are  those 
living  at  a  bare  subsistence  level  whose  an- 
tipathies can  be  fanned  into  fiaming  hatred 
of  those  of  another  race,  whom  they  see  as 
competitors. 

The  entire  racial  problem  In  the  South  Is 
economic  at  Its  roots.  "The  Race  Problem," 
spelled  with  capitals.  Is  something  else  again. 
It  Is  an  Invention  of  unscrupulous  demagogs, 
usually  scalawags  serving  nonresident  mas- 
ters bent  on  exploiting  southern  resources 
and  southern  workers. 

Make  the  South  genuinely  prosperous,  so 
that  there  is  economic  opportunity  for  every 
citizen,  white  and  black,  and  the  two  races 
will  live  on  friendly  terms.  The  low  income 
of  the  South  Is  responsible  for  the  squalid 
housing,  the  Inadequate  diet,  the  disease,  and 
high  mortality  rate  of  the  Negro  citizen.  The 
10.000,000  Negro  citizens  of  the  South  are  not 
a  special,  separate  problem  any  more  than 
they  are  a  special  and  separate  resource. 
They  are  part  of  the  South,  and  their  eco- 
nomic welfare  is  a  part  of  the  section's  eco- 
nomic welfare.  They  are  entitled  to  decent 
housing,  decent  clothing,  good  schools,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  and  justice.  With  every 
increase  In  the  prosperity  of  the  section,  the 
friction  between  the  races  diminishes.  Wipe 
out  poverty,  and  the  friction  will  become 
negligible.  And  the  demagog  will  be  robbed 
of  his  chief  stock  In  trade. 

Looking  around  the  South,  you  can  see  a 
number  of  rather  sorry  results  of  demagogic 
government.  Here  in  Georgia's  Governor's 
mansion  there  is  a  small  symbol.  On  the 
sideboard  Is  a  magnificent  silver  service,  given 
by  the  State  of  Georgia  many  years  ago  to 
the  battleship  Georgia,  now  decommissioned. 
When  the  ship  was  broken  up,  that  silver 
service  was  returned  to  the  State.  On  taking 
office.  I  found  that  it  had  never  been  paid 
for,  and  the  1943  assembly,  a  generation  late. 
voted  the  money  to  be  paid  to  heirs  of  a 
silversmith  who  was  driven  almost  Into 
bankruptcy  by  the  something-for-nothing 
methods  of  the  demagogs. 

it's    not    good — IT'S    BAD 

It  isn't  good  to  see  a  State  plundered  open- 
ly by  a  political  mob.  the  Governor  going  to 
the  penitentiary  as  a  common  thief,  pres- 
ently to  be  welcomed  back  on  his  release 
with  a  testimonial  dinner.  It  isn't  good  to 
hear  the  screams  against  abolishing  the  poll 
tax  coming  from  politicians  who  are  afraid 
that  the  men  overseas  fighting  for  their  right 
to  scream  may  vote  them  out  of  sinecures. 
It  isn't  good  to  hear  people  talking  about 
States'  rights  without  any  mention  of  States* 
responsibilities  to  their  citizens  and  to  our 
common  country. 

But  the  South  is  waking  up.  We  like  the 
sweet  smell  of  magnolia  blossoms  and  honey- 
suckle and  gardenia,  and  the  song  of  the 
mocking  bird,  but  the  new  South  regards 
them  as  pleasures,  not  as  opiates.    We  like 


the  dreams  of  stately  manor  houses,  of 
heroes,  of  incorruptible  gallantry  wooing 
women  of  melting  beauty,  while  the  banjoa 
strum  happy,  haunting,  plaintive  melodies 
from  the  rrow-white  cotton  fields.  They 
are  nice  dreams  to  while  away  the  hotua 
l)etween  making  the  ttxrbinee  turn  or  ter- 
racing the  new  pastures.  But  the  new  South 
is  waking  up  and  is  going  to  work  In  a 
world  of  reality  to  achieve  her  proper  destiny. 
The  rest  of  the  country  is  slow  to  realize 
this  new  emotional  maturity  of  the  South. 
We  are  still  greatly  misunderstood.  We  can't 
expect  not  to  be,  perhaps,  but  we  are  telling 
you. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
24,  1945.  entitled  "England  Will  Aid 
Small  Business."  The  subheading  Is 
"Corporation  formed  for  postwar  devel- 
opments comparable  to  SWPC  here." 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  this 
article  because  it  is  in  line  with  proposed 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
day which  is  designed  to  aid  small  busi- 
ness in  the  postwar  era,  and  I  hope  that 
this  article  in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  organization 
in  Great  Britain  similar  to  our  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  will  attract  at- 
tention. I  think  it  Is  important  that  the 
Congress  turn  its  attention  to  provid- 
ing peacetime  functions  for  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  the  small  btisinessman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ENGLAND  WHX  AH)  SMALL  BUSINESS CORPORA- 
TION FORMED  FOR  POSTWAR  DEVELOPMENTS 
COMPARABLE  TO  THE  SWPC  HERE 

London,  July  23.— Britain's  equivalent  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  dedi- 
cated to  helping  small  business  in  the  post- 
war era,  will  be  ready  to  function  within  a 
short  time,  it  was  announced  here  today. 
With  a  capital  of  »60.000.000  and  power  to 
borrow  up  to  $180,000,000,  the  corporation 
wUl  supply  financing  for  small  companies, 
particularly  In  cases  where  the  existing  facil- 
ities provided  by  the  banks  are  not  readUy  or 
easily  available  to  the  applicants. 

Known  as  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Finance  Corporation,  Ltd  ,  It  is  headed 
by  William  Pieroy,  widely  known  British 
businessman.  Other  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment corporation's  directorate,  according 
to  the  formal  announcement,  were  selected 
for  their  experience  In  business  an(*  Invest- 
ment. The  board  Is  of  a  business  rather 
than  a  banking  complexion.  It  was  added. 

It  was  made  clear  that  the  new  company 
will  supplant  but  not  supersede  the  activities 
of  other  lenders  and  financial  institutions. 
Precise  lines  on  which  the  company  will  oper- 
ate will  be  developed  from  experience  gained 
by  the  company  For  that  reason  lU  char- 
acter has  purposely  been  sketched  out  broad- 
ly In  order  to  admit  of  smooth  adjustment  to 
meet  conditions. 
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WhU«  thei^  ha«  be*n  pioneer  work  <lon«  to 
aid  Kmall  business  in  Britain  dtirlng  the  war, 
It  waa  added,  nothing  on  the  scale  contem- 
plated In  meeting  postwar  needs  of  small  and 
medium  size  enterprlaea  bM  been  tried  be- 
fore. 

flpmetime  ago  the  Ooveramtnt  set  up  the 
riMnrr  Corporation  for  Industry.  Ltd  .  to 
bt^  larger  ccmpanle«  in  pcstwiir  recorutruc- 
tkML  It  was  announced  at  that  time  tluit 
plana  were  under  waj  to  organize  a  company 
to  assist  medium  and  small  btislnea*. 


Air-Trantport  Battle  Looming 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1. 1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniraoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RBcoto  an  editorial  entitled  "Air- 
Transport  Battle  Looming,"  from  the 
Wichita  Beacon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows; 

AIR-TBAKSi>OaT    BATTLE   UX>MINO 

America  Is  headed  for  an  all-out  fight  for 
freedom  of  the  aJr  that  wlii  maXe  the  rail- 
road scraps  of  a  few  decades  ago  seem  like 
chMd's  play,  and  unless  ofllclal  and  public 
cognlaance  of  the  fact  Is  taken  by  Wichita 
this  city  may  find  tt&elf  In  the  unenviable 
pc4rttlon  of  an  aviation  outpost. 

The  fight  is  on  in  Congress  now.  There 
will  be  a  lot  of  Ulk  in  the  next  few  weeks 
•ind  a  lot  of  discu&sloxi  about  a  "chosen  In- 
strument ■  Don't  let  that  phrase  fool  you. 
VVhat  It  means  literally  is  "one  over-all  air 
line."   a   monopoly.    If  you   please. 

This  McCarran  bill  temporarily  was  tabled 
over  the  week  end  by  a  10  to  10  tie  vote  In  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  But  it  is 
back  In  circulation  after  proponents  of  the 
meaAure  succeeded  in  getting  It  placed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  a  dangeious 
proposition,  not  only  fcr  air-minded  Wichita 
but  for  the  entire  Nation. 

Tbe  bill  if  made  a  law  would  completely 
eliminate  the  principal  factor  which  has 
brought  us  reasonable  freight  rates — compe- 
tiUon.  It  would  place  in  the  hands  of  one 
comiMuiy  the  right  to  control  all  American 
Internatictnal  air  commerce. 

The  McCarran  meas\ire.  If  passed,  will 
supersede  tbe  ClrU  Aeronautics  Board  allo- 
cation of  international  air  routes  to  TWA. 
American  Export  Airlines  and  Pan  American 
Airways.  It  would.  In  effect,  give  all  of  thoee 
routes  and  others  to  one  air  Ime. 

Wichita  Is  vitally  interested  in  the  air 
routes  which  have  been  granted  by  the  CAB. 
Wichita  is  one  of  the  cities  on  the  TWA 
system  which  would  have  direct  connectiona 
with  foreign  commerce  under  the  CAB  allo- 
cations. Every  coimtry  In  Europe  would  be 
at  our  doorstep  and  there  would  be  tbe 
poaaibihty  of  this  city  becoming  an  interna- 
tional terminal. 

Wichita  has  no  direct  connections  with 
Pan  Americaii.  or  any  other  of  the  present 
International  air  lues.  Braniil  serves  us  in 
Mexico,  however. 

The  implications  of  a  "chosen  instrvunent" 
for  foreign  commerce  are  great.  There  is  no 
assurance,  however,  that  after  such  a  sys- 
tem is  established  Internationally  It  would 
not  be  created  within  the  twundaries  of 
America,  for  a  monopolistic  domeaUc  system 
of  air  transportation. 


There  is  no  assurance  e 
the  one-air-line  system  our 
merce  would  survive.  The 
our  merchant  marine  aftei 
a  good  example. 

Competition  Is  going  to 
of  foreign  trade  after  thi 
dized  "chosen  Instrument* 
to  the  competition  which 
Britain.  France,  Russia,  anc 
that  are  vitally  Interested 
rein  on  foreign  commerce. 

Every    ounce    of    energy 
poeaeaacs  should  be  thrown 
Tlw  anlBtance  of  other 
west    which    stand    to   los« 
role   In    International   air 
be  solicited. 


Contribution  of  Theaters  in  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  I^EMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 


ther  that  under 
foreign  air  com- 
deguneratlon  of 
the  last  war  is 


be  the  making 
I  war.  A  subei- 
s  not  the  answer 
rill  b<>  ofTered  by 

the  other  states 
in  grabbing  the 

this    community 

Into  this  fight. 

cities  oi  tbe  Mld- 

thel"    potential 

I  lommerce  should 


or  TTTAH 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
theater  people  who  are  or  have  been  in 
service,  realizing  the  treiqendous  part  the 
theater  and  it.s  people  have  played  in 
total  mobilization  for  war.  have  set 
themselves  to  find  a  method  by  which 
the  theater  can  be  of  (qual  service  in 
contributing  to  the  national  well-being, 
happiness,  and  cultural  enrichment  dur- 
ing peacetime. 

Two  of  these  GI's  frcm  the  theater, 
Sgt.  Robert  Breen  and  Cpl.  Roljert  Por- 
terfleld.  in  collaboration  with  Wilva 
Davis,  have  evolved  a  ve"y  concrete  and 
provocative  plan  for  establishment  of 
a  decentralized,  profesd  mal  theater  in 
America.  I  feel  that  thdr  planning  for 
postwar  America  in  the  particular  field 
that  they  know  deserves  he  greatest  en- 
coiU"agement.  cooperati<  n.  and  serious 
consideration  from  those  in  a  position  to 
help. 

I  am  therefore  insertin  z  a  summary  of 
this  plan  in  the  Congre  btonai.  Record, 
and  hope  that  we  of  th  ■  United  States 
will,  in  some  way,  show  cur  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  those  people  of  the 
theater  who  have  work(  d  so  diligently 
toward  the  successful  campaigns  for 
money-raising  for  war-funds.  Red  Cross 
and  Bond  drives  over  th<  United  States. 
I  doubt  that  any  of  us  realize  exactly  how 
many  millions  and  millpons  of  dollars 
have  been  rai&ed  by  the^e  people  of  the 
theater. 

I  see  in  this  plan  a  h(  pe  and  an  op- 
portunity that  the  people  n  the  48  States, 
my  people  in  Utah,  may  some  day  have 
some  of  the  cultural  advantages  of  the 
professional  theater  available  in  the 
places  where  they  hve — vhereas  now,  at 
least  90  percent  of  them  tave  never  seen 
It. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con.^cnt  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of 
plan,  and  a  statement  alK>ut  it. 

There  being  no  objecti  >n,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  prmteq  in  the  RfcORO, 
as  follows: 

What  About  a  National  Theater  Ststkm  roa 
This  Cockte'I 

Only  the  needs  and  debi-es  of  audiences 
create  theater,  and  only   w-pen  the  theater 
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reaches  the  greater  portion  of  that  00  per- 
cent of  America  heretofore  denied  its  share 
of  theater  will  there  be  a  national  theater  in 
the  tr\ie  American  "sense. 

Working  with  some  of  the  best  minds  In 
the  theater,  we  have  arrived  at  a  general 
principle,  and  around  that  principle  have 
formulated  a  plan  which  we  believe  will  serve 
the  purpose — to  make  the  best  In  theater 
available  to  those  living  in  communities 
which  have  no  theater  at  prices  the  average 
man  can  afford. 

Here  are  some  of  the  pertinent  facts  and 
steps  in  reasoning  which  led  to  the  formula- 
tion of  this  plan: 

1.  The  governments  of  40  other  countries 
have  financed  national  theaters  which  are  a 
source  of  great  national  pride  and  considered 
as  heritages  of  the  peoples.  Why  hasn't  the 
United  States  a  national  theater? 

2.  Because  no  plan  has  been  attempted 
which  takes  Into  account  two  basic  factors: 

A.  The  great  size  of  our  country  and  its 
myriad  smaller  communities  with  their  di- 
verse needs. 

B.  Otir  traditional  American  spirit  of  in- 
dividual enterprise  calling  for  a  system  which 
stimulates  pri^'ate  initiative. 

3.  Outside  of  30  major  cities,  there  is  little 
or  no  professional  theater. 

4.  The  only  way  to  bring  theater  to  the 
citizens  living  in  other  communities  Is 
through  action  on  a  national  scale.  That  is 
a  national  theater  system. 

5.  The  great  size  of  this  country  makes  it 
obvicus  that  no  one  theater  or  shrine  can 
serve  as  a  national  theater.  Therefore  a  true 
national  theater  for  America  must  be  a  sys- 
tem of  companies  throughout  the  land,  de- 
centralized professional  theater. 

WHAT  IS  the  plant 

The  D.  S.  Public  Theater  Foundation,  as 
we  call  it,  is  to  t)e  set  up  to  make  grants  or 
loans  to  qualified  Individuals,  groups,  com- 
panies, organizations,  or  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  play  production  on  the  following 
bases: 

1  The  quality  and  standard  of  the  plays 
to  be  presented. 

2  The  need  of  the  community  or  territory 
where  they  are  to  be  presented. 

3  The  soundness  of  the  functioning  plan. 
4.  The  artistic  and   business   integrity   of 

the  personnel  submitting  application. 

A  central  board  composed  of  seven  higmy 
qualified  theater  people  will  administer  this 
fund. 

Any  qualified  individual  or  group  may  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  a  touring  or  a  permanent  com- 
pany to  the  central  board 

Moneys  for  this  fund  may  be  derived  from 
all  available  sources,  hicluding: 

Individual  gifts,  legacies,  bequests. 

Grants  from  Indtistry. 

Humanitarian  foundations. 

Allocations  from  county,  city.  State,  and 
national  governments. 

Operation  of  this  plan  allows  financial  ar- 
rangements between  the  foundation  and  ap- 
plicants to  vary  from  that  of  limited-guar- 
anties-against-loss  to  short  and  long-term 
loans.  Such  moneys  to  be  repaid  to  the 
foundation  out  of  future  profits,  with  the 
proviso  that  additional  profits  are  either  re- 
Invested  In  the  theater  organization,  or  mi'.de 
ava:lable  for  the  advance  of  other  similar 
units  which  apply  to  the  central  board. 

PRECEDENT? 

In  structure  and  operation,  the  foundation 
plan  closely  resembles  England's  CEMA 
1  Council  for  Encouragement  of  Uusic  and 
the  Arts),  instituted  In  1940  by  a  moneuty 
gif :  from  an  American,  Mr  Edward  Harknes.?, 
and  which  Ijas  been  functioning  meet  suc- 
cessfiilly  since  1942  with  financial  support 
from  the  British  Treasury. 

It  is  also  of  pertinent  Interest  that  Berthold 
Vlertel  has  requested  the  vii>e  of  this  plan 
as  a  basis  for  democratic  rehabilitation  of 
theater  systems  in  Austria  and  Germany. 
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THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  THEATER  AND  ACADEMT 

A  group  of  distinguished  citizens  In  1935 
thought  well  enough  of  a  similar  Idea  to 
apply  for  and  receive  a  Federal  charter  from 
the  Congress  (8.  2642',  under  the  title  of 
the  American  National  ^lieater  and  Academy. 
We  propose  that  this  organization  be  the 
agency  to  operate  the  Theater  Foundation 
program. 

Should  Congress  see  fit;  to  make  a  grant 
to  the  United  States  Public  Theater  Founda- 
tion, without  Governmimt  control  of  policy 
or  operation,  as  Is  the  case  with  England's 
CEMA,  such  action  would  be  In  keeping  with 
the  principle  of  Federal  grants  for  libraries, 
museums,  and  educatlcnal  institutions  for 
purposes  of  cultural  enr  chment. 

WHT  NOW? 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  central  board 
of  the  Theater  PoundatlDU  will  be  to  formu- 
late plans  In  the  Interest  of  national  public 
service,  to  extend  the  U'e  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  USO  Camp-Shows.  For  public  sup- 
port will  turn  to  other  nterests  as  tbe  na- 
tional emergency  decreates,  while  the  actual 
need  for  entertainment  of  soldiers  stationed 
abroad  and  In  convalescent  and  rehabUlta- 
tion  centers  In  the  Cnlt«>d  States  Is  Increas- 
ing and  will  continue  tc  do  so. 

If  this  type  of  theater  plan  Is  activated 
now.  It  can  have  great  meaning  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  besides  preventing  the 
rise  of  general  unemployment  within  the 
profession.  If  nothing  Is  done  now,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  l>e  forced  later  to  quickly  set 
up  a  relief  program — solely  for  the  purpose 
of  relief— as  was  the  late  Federal  Theater. 
And  that  would  be  a  "sad  sack." 

The  time  has  come  \/hen  the  people  In 
any  given  field.  Including  the  theater,  must 
work  out  methods  of  contributing  to  full  use 
of  our  national  resources,  by  stimulating  and 
encouraging  increased  opportunities  through 
private  Initiative  and  Individual  enterprise. 

Because  after  the  war  the  need  and  desire 
win  be  greater  than  ever  before.  Returning 
GIs  will  want  the  better  -hlngs  of  life  they've 
been  fighting  for  right  l:i  their  home  towns, 
for  themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
friends.  The  ever-growing  mechanical  and 
functional  aspects  of  life  will  increase  lei- 
sure hours,  but  unless  the  cultural  aspects 
keep  pace  with  this  chajige,  restlessness  will 
ensue. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sgt.  Robert  Breen, 
Corp.  Robes T  Porttrfiild, 

Army  Air  Forces. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Atlantic  Air  Routes 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  •".•ORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TF.:E  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1.1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Atlantic  Air 
Routes,"  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  7.  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATLANTIC   AIR   ROtTTES 

Droad  extension  of  American-flag  air 
traiisportatlon,  not  only  la  the  north  Atlantic 
area  but  to  Russia,  the  Middle  East  and  India, 
will  result  from  the  long-awaited  decision 
haijded  down  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Th»-  decision  upholds  th'?  principle  of  regu- 
lated competition-,  advocnted  by  17  air  lines, 

f 


as  opposed  to  the  unified  company  thesis 
urged  by  Pan  American  Airways  System  and 
United  Air  Lines.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  preserves  for  Pan  American,  which  baa 
ploneer?d  our  International  air  service  over 
both  major  oceans,  in  Latin  America  and 
Alaska,  its  existing  Atlantic  routes  and  ex- 
tends them  through  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  to  Calcutta. 

The  decision,  which  limits  the  route  grants 
to  a  term  of  7  years  "in  order  that  the  opera- 
tions thereunder,  after  a  reasonable  period, 
may  be  reviewed."  will,  we  believe,  be  widely 
approved.  At  the  same  time,  the  CAB  ap- 
proved the  proposed  purchase  of  51  percent 
of  the  stock  of  American  Export  Airlines  by 
American  Airlines,  providing,  however,  that 
the  ocean-flying  company  shall  not  lose  its 
corporate  Identity.  This  factor  in  the  de- 
cision will  allow  through  bookings  to  points 
on  its  wide  network  of  domestic  lines,  coast 
to  coast,  by  American  Airlines  to  Britain  and 
to  Moscow  by  way  of  Iceland  over  Scandl- 
navia.  or  by  way  of  Newfoundland  over  the 
Low  Countries  and  Germany  on  the  routes 
granted  to  Export. 

Routes  granted  to  TWA  under  the  decision 
authorize  this  carrier  to  operate  over  a  north- 
ern route  by  way  of  Newfoundland  to  points 
as  far  east  as  Bombay  and  over  a  southern 
route  by  way  of  Lisbon  and  Rame  to  African 
points  and  Cairo.  Thus  the  house  flags  of 
three  companies  will  bring  American  wings 
not  only  to  the  liome  lands  of  the  two  Big 
Three  partners,  Britain  and  Russia,  but  to 
France,  to  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
to  Egypt  and  the  far  cities  of  India.  There 
remain  some  necessary  permits  to  be  obtained 
from  the  countries  involved,  althovigh  some 
of  these  already  are  in  hand,  and  there  re- 
main of  course,  problems  of  additional 
equipment.  All  the  lines  affected  by  the  de- 
cision have  placed  orders  for  new  planes  to 
augment  liners  they  now  have  in  service,  or 
are  negotiating  for  new  planes. 

Knowledge  gained  from  war  experience 
gives  assurance  that  planes  far  swifter  and 
more  comfortable  than  even  the  liners  of 
today  win  be  available.  The  operations  of 
all  three  lines  as  {>eace-  and  war-time  carriers 
assure  the  know-how  of  Atlantic  flying. 
American  Airlines  alone,  for  the  Army  Air 
Transport  Command,  made  more  than  7,000 
Atlantic  crossings  between  October  1942  and 
May  31,  1948.  "fechnlcally  we  have  long  been 
prepared  for  extended  International  services. 
What  was  lacking  was  a  determination  of 
policy  and  allocation  of  routes.  The  CAB 
decision  cuts  that  knot.  Our  commercial 
air  transport  takes  a  long  stride  ahead. 


Women's  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADCLIFFE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1. 1945 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  com- 
munication from  Anna  Kelton  Wiley, 
editor  of  the  Equal  Rights  Magazine, 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  24.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Women's  Rights 
a  communication 

In  reply  to  your  editorial  of  July  19,  "Il- 
lusory Women's  Rights,"  which  states  that 
"It  Is  no  longer  possible  to  tssume  that  com- 


mon sense  will  save  us  from  the  foUy  of 
Incorporating  a  meaningless  and  mischievous 
slogan  into  our  basic  law,"  there  is  no  more 
"folly"  In  believing  In  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  rights  between  m.en  and  women,  than 
In  'oelieving  In  equality  of  rights  between 
Individual  men.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
anyone  who  believes  In  a  democracy  could 
object  to  any  group  of  citizens  in  that  democ- 
racy having  an  equal  share  in  It. 

Examining  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Magna  Carta  of  American  liberty, 
not  a  word  in  It  states  that  lU  guaranties  of 
rights  apply  to  men  and  women.  It  states 
specifically  that  it  Is  established  by  "We.  the 
People,"  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Cer- 
tainly "jxisterlty,"  "people,"  "citizens,*'  such 
words  mean  Just  what  the  words  says — "men 
an  t  women."  because  they  embrace  both. 

How  did  women  get  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Assuredly  women  are  out  except 
through  the  nineteenth  amendment  which 
guarantees  them  the  right  to  vote. 

The  courts,  early  In  the  history  of  the 
country,  began  distorting  the  plain  terms  of 
the  Constitution — ruling  that  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  cover  women.  Judges  ruled  that 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  did  not  mean 
what  they  said  under  certain  circum- 
stances— and  that  "people."  "citizens" — such 
terms,  meant  "men  only."  The  only  way  to 
recover  the  rights  of  which  women  have 
been  robbed  by  court  rulings  down  through 
the  years  Is  in  the  same  way  that  women 
got  the  vote,  namely  by  a  coiistltutlonal 
amendment.  Therefore  for  22  years  an  ever 
Increasing  number  of  women.  In  31  national 
organizations  have  been  asking  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  reading: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

"This  amendment  shall  take  effect  3  years 
after  the  date  of  ratification." 

No  new  principle  is  being  asked  to  be 
added  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  A 
clarification  of  the  Constitution  Is  being 
asked  for,  stating  in  specific  terms  that 
women  as  well  as  men  are  people  and  are  in- 
cluded In  its  guaranties. 

The  main  objection  In  The  Poet  editorial 
to  the  equal -rights  amendment  seems  to  be 
that  It  will  do  away  with  protective  laws  for 
women  only.  The  editorial  seems  to  Ignore 
the  fact  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  provides  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
an  hour  and  a  maximum  workweek  of  40 
hours  a  week  (suspended  during  the  war) 
for  all  men  and  women  engaged  In  interstate 
commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  on  February 
C  1941.  handed  down  8  decision  in  the  Darby 
Lumber  Mills  case  upholding  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
stating  "the  statute  is  not  objectionable  be- 
catise  applied  alike  to  both  men  and  women." 
It  Is  entirely  possible  during  the  time  of 
ratification  of  the  amendment,  or  during  the 
3  years  following  Its  enactment,  to  have  48 
State  wage-and-hour  laws  passed  In  the  43 
States.  The  equal -rights  amendment  would 
require  that  all  Industrial  laws  such  as  seats 
in  stores,  prohibition  of  occupations,  prohibi- 
tions of  night  work,  and  all  other  laws  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  the  worker  should  ap- 
ply to  men  and  women  alike,  but  the  stand- 
ards would  be  left  to  the  States.  Industrial 
laws  when  applying  to  women  and  not  to  men 
are  among  the  gravest  discriminations  against 
women.  They  close  many  doors  of  opportu- 
nity to  women  seeking  employment,  while 
women  thrown  out  of  work  by  their  passage 
are  invariably  forced  into  harder  and  more 
poorly  paid  work. 
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The  «jual-rt^t«  tmpndment  would  not 
tnterfere  with  •octal  legislation  BUCh  aa  chil- 
dren's alJowancea  or  maternity  legislation. 
But  the  Poet  e<lltonal  ipeaks  of  the  amend- 
ment as  doing  a  way  with  aupP*"^-  Now  the 
old  common -law  ruJ«  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  husband  for  the  supp«jrt  of  his  wife  was 
to  be  e»pect«l  Since  the  old  common  law 
gav*  fw  husband  control  over  his  wife  s  prop- 
erty and  ownership  of  all  that  she  would  In- 
herit. It  would  have  been  absurd  to  make  her 
ItaMe  with  bim  for  their  family  expenses. 
With  the  extension  of  the  property  rights  arKl 
the  leifal  powers  of  married  women,  the  com- 
m<'n-luw  rule  of  HsbiMty  for  support  has 
changed  In  many  SUtes  Htisband  nnd  wife 
have  been  jointly  or  separately  itable  for 
family  expenses 

The  law  now  makes  no  distinction  In  some 
•tatea  between  a  husband  nnd  wife  with  re- 
lo  the  right  to  recelvr  svifiport  from  each 
ir  after  hsvtng  been  dirorced  Husband 
wife,  aooording  to  Senate  Dncumei.t  770 
of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congreas,  p«fe  i;J4. 
when  dl voiced  may  be  required  to  ron- 
trtbtite  to  the  support  at  the  other  In  13 
Buves.  the  Tsrrliories,  and  the  Vtrgtn 
laUnds. 

A  new  day  ti  dawning  for  the  world  m  a 
rasuU  of  thu  terrible  war  »nd  one  nf  the 
Most  ttnporunt  new  devrltt^tments  will  be 
JtMtlee  fur  women 

Airw*  Km  TON  Wttiv, 
ffddor,  t^tMl  Jllf'tfa  M»fttn9, 

W*MllM«TON.  Jtttt  Sa 


Cyi4  H^Mh 

IXTINSION  OP  REMARXa 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rt/MOBA 

m  THB  SKHATT  OP  THE  UmTKD  STATES 

Wedneuiaw.  Auoust  l.t94S 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoxd  a  great  edi- 
torial enUtled  "Child  Health. "  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  this  day. 

There  betnc  no  objection,  the  edito- 
riaJ  was  ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows: 

CHILD    HlALTa 

The  Maternal  and  Child  Welfare  Act.  latn>- 
ducc<l  in  the  ckioing  d^ys  of  the  Seaaie  see- 
aloQ  by  Senator  Pvpks.  vith  spousors^ap  by 
nearly  a  doocn  colleagues  o(  boUi  partlee. 
seeks  a  aolutloa  for  oae  of  the  nuist  pro- 
found of  our  nattonal  problems.  Nuthiog 
more  Intimately  ccuceros  our  future  aji  a 
nation  than  the  h«alUi  of  cur  children. 
The  Pepper  bill  would  maJce  Federal  flnancial 
aid  to  tiie  exuat  of  SiOOJXM)  000  availsNe  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  providUig  uiedl- 
CKi  care  axul  heiUih  services  fur  mothers  and 
chiidren  and  ciiild-welfaxe  service  fur  emu- 
tUioally  slcit  ajid  insectu-e  ciUldrch  and  for 
dUidrsn  without  parental  care  or  supervi- 
sion. This  program  would  be  administered 
through  StAie  health  departiucnu  and  aou'.d 
asaure  paucuts  free  choue  tunui.^  voiun- 
taxUy  parUcipallng  doctors,  hospitals,  and 
dlnica. 

Ths  pxognun  foJIom-s  the  ciu'cXullv 
thuugbt-out  rscommeiKlntlons  of  the  Na- 
tional Coauutsaion  oa  Children  in  Wartime 
"The  health  of  chUdten.  nu  less  than  their 
cducAtluu."  sa)**  the  report  of  this  Coimuls- 
slou.  "Is  a  put>lic  reapotistblltty  If  during 
the  ccunlng  decades  chUdren  are  Xo  grow  t) 
tnaturliy  phyait^Jly  and  mentally  nt.  If  they 
are  to  t>e  able  to  taJts  advanuge  of  the  edu< 
catlonal  opportunltiee  offered  to  them,  and 
If  they  are  io  sMume  their  position  as  re- 
spunalble  naRbcrs  of  society  when  they  are 


mature,  thev  muat  be  a4ured  of  healthy 
bodies  and  healthy  mlnd$  when  they  are 
young  " 

We  have  not  done  veryl  much  for  child 
health  in  the  past.  The  Ohlldrens  Bureau. 
which  would  administer  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  the  proposed  law,  has  been  re- 
ceiving a  mere  •l.SOO.OOOl  to  assist  all  48 
States  in  developing  child-welfare  services. 
On  this  budget  only  4'X)  ct  our  8  000  coun- 
ties can  be  served  in  any  one  year.  There 
are  not  even  sufBcient  funds  to  taXe  care 
of  our  orthcpedlcally  crliipled  children  or 
of  the  half  million  youlgsters  under  18 
ruffering  frrm  rheumsttc  fever  or  of  the 
70.000  under  !•  w'.th  cereljrnl  palsy  who  cotild 
be  edttcatsd  If  aknied  care  were  provided  for 
them. 

And  infant*  In  this  emintry,  with  its 
vaunted  sundard  of  living,  hsve  to  Uke  their 
chance*— which  differ  very  widely  from  State 
to  State.  In  the  ootiatry  i  •  s  whole,  40  o«t 
of  evtty  1,000  bablM  bon  sitve  die  befors 
thsir  flrit  MitMaj.  The  tafaat  Boortaltty 
rate  per  thovMBd  tartes  A  am  tO  tn  Oonn4c« 
tlcut  to  as  blfh  as  Olfl  li  New  Mexico.  If 
the  reeoid  in  every  Stats  i  mt  as  good  as  in 
Ccnnectloui  cartatnly  no  an  unatuinsMs 
goal— we  roQld  save  91,000  babies  everj  vear. 
**lttQ  tn  ths  relative  go  id  yaar  of  IMO," 
■aiiaUir  IVpper  ptMnts  out ,  "about  Mill  OW 
ehlldren  were  living  in  (tun  Ilea  wtttl  tBOOOMa 
of  Uss  than  130  «  week.  Ckioi  aaatemny 
•irt  cannot  be  purrhaaad  i  itb  Ifftovvrik  rrom 
m  a  wMk  after  food,  etc  htn|.  and  shelttr 
torji  tamilf  are  paid  tor.* 

has  been  an  adm  rtbto  tost  ttir  th<t 
IWdgTMi  ffopoM  by  lanator  Pv* 
MilB  tht  wartttM MMTta  ley  matamity  and 
infaot  cart  prograa  tor  i  •mefOMn'i  wives 
and  tMbiss.  It  has  bten  a  boon  to  yi^ung 
motbart  and  to  Infanta.  A  id  it  has  itrtngth- 
ened.  without  tn  any  wa]  Impinging  upon, 
the  system  of  private  me  llctnc.  Its  values 
bavt  baan  tar  too  grast  to  Im  alMndoned 
wMli  llM  and  of  the  saa  fancy.  It  should 
t)e  extcndrd  so  that  good  0Mdlcal  care  can 
be  made  avn liable  to  rat*  htn  and  children 
wherever  th-'y  live  and  wialever  their  eco- 
nomic circiunnRnces,  As  i  Nation,  we  could 
make  no  wiser  tnvestmen ;. 


Geld  Star  Mother 


EXTENSION  OP 


or 


REM. 


ARKS 


HON.  JAMES  11.  MEAD 


or  Hcw 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THd  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneitday.  Aumist  1, 1945 


Mr.    MEAD.      Mr 

unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  REdo 
a  Oold  Star  Motiier  enl  itled 
Mother."  witii  a  letter 
lady. 

There  being  no  objection 
ters  were  ortlered  to 
Rxcoto.  as  foUou's: 


president.    I    ask 

have  printed  In 

RD  a  poem  from 

■Ckrfd  Star 

from  the  same 

Uie  mat- 
ptinted  in  the 


•OLS    STAB    M< 

Oh  Mothers  oT  tiM  Oold 

Go  forth  with  pride  In  yotir  hsarts. 
TO  know  you  have  txirne  sS  noble  s  son. 
To  die  so  otiMia  nay  Uve. 

He  went  wlirn  the  time  «-as  at  hnnd. 

To  a  oauBF  that  he  thuuglit  was  Jtut, 

He  euffered  tn  sllenoe.  eact)  hardship  be  bore, 

To  right  each  wronu  thst  '^n>  ^ot^. 

So  wear  your  pins  proudly]  dear  Motbtra. 
And  live  couraisously  oit, 
Thsa  valiantly  live  each  diiy  that  U  gl?M. 
That  some  day  you  msy  m^t  him  in  Heavan. 
—Luetti  Mixrxc  Grtebtr. 
PnavaaT  IMS. 


DsAs  Sknatob  ICbao:  You  may  be  Interaatod 

in  knowing  how  many  of  us  feel  concerning 
this  war,  even  If  we  have  a  loss,  we  must 
think  of  our  friends  who  havs  dear  ones  In 
the  continued  conflict 

I  wrote  Gold  Star  Mother  that  It  would 
hrli^  comfort  to  bereaved  mothers.    It  baa. 

It  aras  read  on  the  radio  on  Mother'!  Day 
and  at  the  Gold  Star  Mothers'  Auxiliary  teas. 

Tou  may  wish  to  have  It  published  ao  It 
will  continue  to  help  mothers  reflect  the 
courage  at  their  hero  eons. 

Ttaanking  you  for  any  courtesy, 
Staesrety. 

Lmm  MaaiB  OaABM. 

New  Toax,  N.  T. 


Scienb&c  Prcparedncsi  for  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


IN  THE  81NATI  OF  TMl  UWITID  STATli 

Wc4MtaUM.AH0Uitl.l94S 


Mr.  SMTTR.  Mr  Prcnident,  I  received 
•  l«ii«r  ttoU  luurntag  (lom  my  good 
friend,  the  tomtr  atorftiry  of  the  Navy 
and  later  Oorerrwr  of  New  Janty.  Hon. 
OharlH  Idi-ion,  in  which  he  eallvd  to  my 
attention  and  lent  to  me  an  Important 
rditnrlal  tnUUed  "SdanUflc  Prepared- 
ncM."  which  appoarad  tn  the  Asbury 
Park  iN.  J.)  Evenini  Praaa  of  July  26. 
This  editorial  has  to  do  with  postwar 
military  preparedneea.  and  universal  mil- 
turf  tralnlnf.  With  thin  (>dl(ortal  Mr. 
Mlaon  also  sent  me  a  memorandum  writ- 
ten by  his  distinguished  father,  the  late 
Thoaias  A.  Edison,  shortly  after  World 
War  I,  on  the  same  subject  which  Is  evi- 
dence oi  the  great  inventor's  wisdom  and 
vision. 

I  ask  unanmkHis  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  and  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison's 
memorandum  jniblished  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoai).  as  follows: 

iFrofn  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Evening  Press 
of  July  26,  IMS  I 

SCIENTinc  PKXPAREDNESS 

The  delay  In  voting  upon  peacetime  mili- 
tary conscription  is  not  being  wasted.  On 
the  contrary,  the  comparatively  slow  process 
of  democracy  la  again  proving  its  value  In 
permltung  tlM  conaideratlOQ  and  discussion 
necessary  for  an  Improved  program. 

The  mad  rush  toward  making  a  soldier  out 
of  every  boy  by  taking  a  year  out  of  his  life 
for  military  Ualnlng  has  been  halted  and 
plans  for  the  national  defense  are  t>elng  re- 
lined  with  aacre  suitable  propoHUs. 

One  program  calls  for  comblnloK  military 
Instruction  with  the  general  education  pro- 
■rsm,  possibly  along  the  line*  oC  the  Reserve 
Offloers'  Training  Corps  as  oonstltuted  In 
aiunaiuMa  eoUscas.  Beoators  Ku,ooaa  and 
ttmjmom  have  gone  even  further  in  propos* 
Inf  a  national  science  foundation  to  frstcr 
re.esrcb  facilities  of  value  to  the  national 
defense,  Mr.  Kaaoaa  contends  that  "reerarch 
Is  the  iDsy  to  ■Ulitsry  suecsas,"  while  Mr. 
Johnson  astutely  observes  that  '^another  war 
wUl  be  won  Ui  the  laboratory,  not  on  the  drill 
fields."  Their  views  are  supported  by  the 
obTlons  fact  that  the  modern  armrd  force  is 
larialy  comprised  ai  Improvad  weapons  and 
•vocally  trained  men  rather  than  In  the 
maaaaa  of  foot  soldiers  who  have  learned  only 
to  drill  and  shoot  and  raise  tenu  lucb  as 
would  amargs  from  s  program  of  univeraal 
mUitary  training. 
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In  this  connection  the  vlewii  of  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  this  country  ever  produced, 
that  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  are  of  vital  Interest. 
As  chairman  of  the  first  Naval  Research 
Board  the  eminent  Invento:*  studied  the 
course  America  should  pursue  after  the  First 
World  War.  and  his  advice  Is  as  pertinent  to- 
day as  It  was  then.  Mr.  EdUon  prepared  s 
memorandum  In  which  he  emphasized  the 
need  for  constantly  Improving  the  quality  of 
our  weapons  and  for  malnt.ilnlng  a  large 
force  of  ocncers  and  drill  serg'?ants  equipped 
to  train  an  army  on  short  rotlce.  During 
both  World  Wars  one  of  the  major  handicaps 
we  faced  was  a  lack  of  trainee  men  qualified 
to  train  others.  Dangerous  but  not  disas- 
trous delays  were  encouutere<l  In  procuring 
the  facilities  and  personnel  needed  to  mobi- 
lize I  nd  train  a  first-class  array.  tJnder  Mr, 
Edison's  program  all  of  the  physical  proper* 
ties  of  war,  from  airplanes  and  ships  to  im- 
proved artillery,  would  be  maintained  and 
Improved  In  large  quantity.  A  sisable  army 
of  men  prepared  to  Instruct  others  in  the  op- 
eration of  theea  weapons  would  be  produced 
by  "at  least  two  military  academies  In  addl- 
tioh  to  West  Point,"  with  subsidiary  schools 
training  drill  aargfants  and  s:>erinliHts.  The 
result  would  ba  a  nation  adequntely  pre* 
iiarert  not  only  to  dctend  itself  but  to  dsfand 
lu  interests  across  the  ««««,  \ivlthuut  saorino- 
Ing  the  time  and  general  education  of  every 
Ktole<U(>died  boy  In  tha  country  (or  a  yaar  o( 
maaa  military  tralnlhg, 

Mot  viMiil  thf  Nation  haa  ihorougbly  rtt- 
■ftted  aiich  sUKiestions  a*  th(Mi>  olTrred  by 
Mr  Kdlaun  and  lanators  Kiinoaii  and  JnHN« 
auN  will  It  be  ready  to  adopt  a  military  trnin* 
Inc  program.  lU  deliberations  have  already 
taught  It  that  mass  eonacrlptlon  and  the  low 
iitAndnrdii  that  will  result  may  reduce  rather 
than  enhance  nur  baalc  ^trtnith,  Now,  It 
aecms  determined  to  devise  n  scientmcnlly 
aound  proarnm  of  prepnrediiOHs,  adapted  to 
the  technical  nature  of  modern  warfare,  and 
calculated  not  to  Impose  damaging  sacrinocs 
upon  our  educational  and  economic  system. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  stampeded  into  any- 
thing less. 

MEMORANDUM    WRimN    BT    MB.   THOMAS   A. 
EDISON 

The  present  war  has  proven  that  man  is 
still  a  predatory  animal,  selfish  and  grasp- 
ing; wearing  the  mask  of  civilization  to  hide 
his  natural  characteristics.  This  statement 
Is  proven  by  the  death  of  2,000,000  men.  on 
the  firing  line. 

In  cities,  the  police  curb  him.  and  the 
General  Government  performs  the  same 
function  lor  the  larger  units. 

As  to  nations,  there  Is  no  curbing  them. 
•There  Is  no  International  authority  to  coerce 
nations;  therefore,  we  should  take  precau- 
tions. 

Nearly  every  nation  Is  predatory  more  or 
less,  except  the  United  States. 

The  United  SUtes  is  a  rich  prlzs  for  a 
predatory  nation  or  combination  of  nations. 

The  United  States  should  prepare  to  de- 
fend itself  against  any  possible  Invasion. 

It  should  start  now. 

Organize  for  national  defense  a  general 
■taft  of  the  best  military  officers  In  con- 
nection with  a  civilian  staff  of  our  best 
engineers,  together  with  a  staff  composed  of 
men  of  great  executive  ability  who  organise 
and  direct  our  great  buslnesa  affairs,  and 
who  can  hustle  and  gat  things  done  quickly. 
Adopt  the  methods  so  laboriously  worked 
out  by  the  Germans  for  tabulation  and  co- 
oidtnatlon  of  all  the  factori. 

It  Is  not  naoaaaary  to  have  oonacrlptlon  or 
any  great  parmanant  army  when  a  nation 
acts  on  the  defenslva.  Man  will  always  fight 
f(»r  the  Invaded  land  where  their  property  U. 
wh<»ra  their  children  were  born,  and  In  which 
they  have  decided  always  to  live,  no  matter 
from  wbat  land  they  originated. 


What  we  need  Is  plenty  of  officers  and  drill 
sergeants — and  trained  experts.  We  should 
have  at  least  two  military  academies  In  addi- 
tion to  West  Point.  We  should  add  to  tht»se 
academies  schools  for  Instruction  of  drill 
sergeants,  artillerists,  submarlnlsts,  and  sig- 
nal men.  In  other  words,  we  should  have 
the  brain  of  a  great  army  ready  on  the  dtop 
of  the  hat,  but  no  professional  soldiers  much 
above  what  we  now  have. 

Thus  we  should  have  probably  the  best  led 
Army  in  the  world  with  very  little  annual 
expense. 

We  should  have  a  large  Navy  of  extremely 
rapid  ships  of  the  highest  power;  also  an 
excessive  number  of  high-speed  mine-laying 
boats,  laid  up  In  fresh-water  rivers  and  kept 
In  good  condition;  an  excesalve  number  of 
mines;  also  several  hundred  submartneii-- 
most  of  them  kept  In  storage  on  the  land. 
Crews  for  submarines  should  be  thoroughly 
trained  and  then  put  back  Into  private  life 
with  a  small  monthly  allowance  to  retain 
theU*  services  when  wanted.  The  same  pro- 
cedure should  be  carried  out  with  aeroplanes 
and  signaling   appllnnces.     All   of  the  Kp« 

Caratus  that  we  might  ever  require  sbould 
e  kept  m  stock  and  cuustuntly  raaewad  to 
Keep  It  up  to  data. 

All  the  harbor  dtfansea  should  ba  fully 
•uppllad  with  the  most  puwartul  armaments. 

Wa  should  have  aavaral  eomplata  plants  for 
manutaotura  of  axiiloslvea  In  different  parta 
of  the  country.  Thaae  planta  should  be  or 
very  tireat  capacity.  Thr  <  umblnad  oapaoity 
ahouui  fitceed  twice  that  which  URdar  the 
mvMt  unfavorablo  coiutitlons  we  muld  tma* 
gine  would  ba  lacessnry.  The  ammunition 
planu  sltould  make  thair  own  acids,  Thay 
should  carry  an  annrmoua  atock  of  raw  ma- 
trrlala.  Thaaa  plants  should  not  be  op- 
erated In  limes  of  pence,  the  Oovernment  de- 
pending on  private  concerns. 

Regarding  artillery,  1  think  we  should  have 
more  artillery  per  capltik  than  any  other  na- 
tion, I  think  we  ahould  carry  in  stock  at 
least  half  as  much  as  Is  now  used  on  the 
firing  line  of  the  Prench,  and  a  large  number 
of  forglngs.  rough  turned  and  bored  ready 
for  quick  finishing,  with  accessories. 

Our  wireless  and  field  electric  signaling 
system  should  be  greatly  extended.  Appara- 
tus for  full  war  footing  should  be  kept  in 
stock  and  men  taught  and  relegated  back  to 
private  life  with  a  small  monthly  retainer. 

The  Government  should  adopt  a  system  of 
military  roads  along  the  seaboard,  taking 
charge  of  all  roads  having  strategic  value,  put 
them  and  keep  them  In  fine  condition,  reduce 
the  grades  and  in  places  widen  them,  and 
strengthen  the  bridges  for  artillery  trucks. 

There  should  be  a  commandeering  law 
passed  whereby  the  Government,  by  payment 
of  a  certain  sum,  should  have  the  right  of 
commandeering  any  article  necessary. 

Should  we  be  invaded,  gocd  military  roads 
and  the  automobiles  will  permit  the  shifting 
of  a  million  men  200  miles  In  24  hours,  and 
with  large  auto  trucks  shift  our  supplies  and 
artillery  as  well.  The  railway  cannot  com- 
pare with  good  roads  and  automobiles  for 
rapid  movement  of  men  and  materials. 

In  other  words,  I  would  nave  the  United 
States  permanently  on  a  war  footing  only 
against  Invasion  and  only  so  far  as  machinery, 
supplies,  and  officers  are  concerned,  trusting 
antlraly  to  volunteers  snd  the  spirit  which 
men  have  when  defending  their  home  land, 
as  we  ace  in  Belgium  and  Franca. 

In  thia  way  we  avoid  being  a  military  na- 
tion, our  people  will  all  ba  working  and  a 
small  percent  of  the  wealth  they  will  eraaU 
will  pay  Uvt  all  of  this  machinery  and  tha 
aalarlas  of  tha  cxperU. 

Predatory  nations  are  masters  of  espionage, 
n^py  will  know,  and  this  preparedness  will  ba 
s  deterrent.  It  U  time  democracy  should  be- 
come efficient  like  the  autocrocles.  snd  tha 
present  Is  the  most  propitious  time  to  try  tha 
experiment. 


Postwar  International  Aviation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNimctrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Postwar  International  Aviation," 
publl.slied  in  the  Now  Haven  (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier  of  July  12, 1945, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord 
a.s  follows; 

POSTWAR     INTtSNA-nONAL    AVIATION 

One  thing,  at  least,  has  been  decided  In 
the  question  of  United  Slates  competition 
for  poetwar  International  air  traffic.  By 
granting  licenses  to  fly  tba  Atlantic  to  Pan- 
American,  American  Export  LInas  and  Trana- 
contiiieiUAl  and  WMtein,  tha  Otvll  Aaronau- 
ticB  Ouaid  with  the  Prosidant'a  approval  has 
determined  that  competition,  rather 
the  "chosen  instrument"  Idaa,  ihall  ba 
Ainerloau  puUoy. 

Wide  diiraraneaa  of  opinion  Havf  Miatti 
as  to  tha  beat  proeadura  in  davaiopinf  tha 
pitatwar  Intereala  nf  ihe  Unltad  Itataa  ta 
tlelda  of  oommerclal  litit>rnatluni*l  aviatlOB. 

Iluwever,  thara  cttn  ba  no  dlsagraamant 
with  the  fact  that,  If  the  United  Btataa  In- 
tenda  to  make  the  moat  of  the  opportunUU(s 
In  International  avUtinn,  It  mutt  get  buay, 
The  competition  In  thoee  flelds  U  sure  to  ba 
keen.  Great  Britain  already  Is  aotlve  and 
probably  has  made  more  progr«taa  than  Is 
generally  reallred.  Russia,  Prance  and  prob- 
ably a  good  many  other  nations  are  sure  to 
be  competitors. 

Thus,  if  the  start  now  authorised  for  the 
United  States  Is  not  late  already,  it  certainly 
has  been  made  none  too  soon.  The  estsb- 
llshment  of  International  aviation  lines  Is 
a  time-taking  Job,  and  those  which  have 
received  the  new  authorizations  probably 
will  need  every  minute  now  allowed  them  to 
prepare  for  the  competition  they  must  meet. 

Most  Americans,  we  think,  will  regard  as 
sound  the  decisions  of  the  CAB  to  put  our 
participation  in  the  race  for  air  traffic  on  a 
competitive  basis  among  our  own  corrpanies, 
as  It  win  inevitably  be  in  keen  competition 
with  foreign  lines.  Competitive  business  is 
a  traditional  American  principle.  Theoreti- 
cally, any  American  air  line  could  participate 
In  International  business  by  the  "chosen  In- 
strument" method  as  embodied  In  the  pend- 
ing McCarran  bill,  by  acquiring  stock  in  the 
one  authorized  corporation.  But  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  is  large  and  It  Is 
thought  that  only  two  or  three  existing  air 
lines  could  qualify. 

The  aviation  subcomm'ttee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  disapproved  the  Mc- 
Carran plan  by  a  vote  of  7  to  2,  The  objec- 
tions t  ->  It  were  well  expraaaed  In  a  letter  from 
Cordell  Hull  last  August  to  Senator  Baiiit. 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  "The 
experience  of  most  other  countries."  Hull 
aald.  "which  have  adopted  the  monopoly  or 
'ohoaen  instrument'  policy  haa  bean  that 
BUOh  a  policy,  either  InUntlonally  or  by  ahoor 
force  of  gravity,  led  to  a  Oovernment-ownad 
ayatem,  or  else  to  a  system  so  completely 
Oovernment-cuntrollcd  as  to  have  all  the 
qualltlee  of  Oovernment  ownerablp.  In  the 
rases  of  Oreat  Britain,  Prance,  Italy,  the 
NeM  erlands,  Oermany.  Sweden,  and  Japan, 
the  air  llnea  started  out  as  private  venturee 
but  were  subeequsntly  taken  over  by  Um 
state," 
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Tha  aaAla  a/ffuovrat  put  forward  tj  P&n« 
AoMTlcaa.  chief  advocale  of  the  "chosen  in- 
It"  plan,  waa  that  the  probahle  voU 
Ktlonal  traMe  would  support 
ipanv  but  not  sevrral  companies 
ipeutujn  amunx  tivmaelTM  would 
In  th«  Aracnraa  donteMtc  field. 
quality  of  lerTW*  and  ftrtanful  succeaa  hava 
botk  f«arh«d  a  peak  nut  surpaMWl  anywhere. 
QMtar  X  w  eompet.ttTe  r^stem.  The  rapid 
grovth  ol  aviatkA.  aaide  from  the  tremen- 
dooewar  •ttinu:us  and  the  ability  Americans 
bM*«»  deTiwmatr^te<d  %n  m««t  all  comevs  \u 
other  Orlda  of  business,  both  Indicate  that 
the  CAB  baa  Dot  itonc  wrong  In  Dccnstnic 
three  Amerioin  cocteudRS  tor  postwar  >d- 
^mattooaA  air  traSc 
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Price  Control  PaHcict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEEN  W.  BARKIXY 

or  KMwnxMr 

IN  TltE  8HNATE  OP  THX  UNl'I  IX)  STATES 

Wednesday.  Auoust  1, 1945 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr  President.  I  »sk 
unantnioU5  con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  R«co«d  a  statement  in- 
sued  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  a  few  days 
ago  in  regard  to  the  poMcy  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  respecting  pricing, 
and  also  with  regard  to  various  matters 
which  pertain  to  the  administrauon  oX 
the  price  and  stabtlizatioB  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  foUows: 

Omca  or  Pucs  AoacuaarnuTioH. 

Washington.  D    C .  Ju:^  7.  1945. 
Uetnoraodum  to:   Members  of  the  Congress. 
Prom:   ClMster  Bowlca,  Price  Admiulsuator, 
SL  ooaofxiirra  ok  tr>  osmocx 
m  cosmoi.  ■came  thk  coatnto  TSMt 

As  It  was  approved  br  the  Congress  on  June 
30.  the  Rerlsed  Price  Ooctroi  Act  is.  I  bellrre. 
an  excellent  piece  of  ief;lalatlon.  While  the 
bUl  was  np  for  oonstdemtlon  I  made  it  a 
special  point  to  atudy  each  suefrested  amend- 
Bwnt  in  the  light  of  Its  possible  effect  on  the 
Prastdent^  order  to  ttold  the  Iloe. 

It  w».<  certain  obrioos  that  n»any  people 
thought  the  act  should  have  been  changed  In 
many  major  respects  And  I  know  that  many 
of  thoee  who  made  such  suggpstions  were  fust 
as  stDcere  In  thetr  beliefs  as  those  who  could 
not  a^ree  that  these  major  changes  shou'd 
be  made.  In  addition,  there  wer?,  I  knew  a 
few  groups  Intent  on  securing  ?ofne  special 
beoeflts  for  themselres  regardless  of  what  the 
effect  would  have  been  on  the  whole  prkre- 
contTOi  program.  AD  la  aU,  I  think  Congress 
did  a  grand  Job. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  the  selection 
of  your  coile«gue  Cllntcn  Anderson  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcwltare.  I  had  a  splendid  talk 
with  him  earlier  this  week  and  we  are  working; 
on  a  doee  program  et  day  to  day  cooperation . 
I  have  assured  him  at  the  complete  support 
and  cooperatVm  of  the  enOre-OP-A  organtia- 
tion  In  the  dUBctift  task  which  confronts  htm. 
He  gave  me  similar  assurance  as  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculrn.'^. 

OPA  from  the  beglanfng  has  had  a  dtfllcult 
and  thanklesB  task.  Some  people  have  told 
me  that  in  their  opinion  our  Job  from  the  be- 
ginning was  theoretically  Impossible.  It  was 
their  belief  that  Inflation  wns  an  inevitable 
eonsai^ieBce  of  war,  and  there  wtw  Mttle  that 
could  be  doiM  in  a  practical  way  to  prevent  It. 


The  tact  remains  thalc  Inllatlon  has  been 
controlled  in  the  face  <|f  the  greatest  Infla- 
tlooary  prcantre  that  t|ila  country  has  ever 
ascn.  We  have  malntaltlcd  a  rclaUvely  stable 
price  level  and  a  lound  ind  healthy  economy 
thrtjueh  S'j  years  of  alli-out  war. 

But  the  real  test  will  be  In  the  next  11 
months  It  was  Jxist  st  this  time  that  we  lost 
the  tlKht  agsloet  inflation  in  Wurtd  War  I. 
Today  with  more  than  I^OO.OOMOOJBM  to  M^ 
old  assets  threatening  o^  st«J— air  stsMltty. 
we  will  need  aU  our  coi  nf«  and  good  jtidg- 
ment  If  we  are  to  ctime  t  WOttgh  aafely. 

Our  problems  are  m»t  t  tB^|lMr  by  the  fact 
th:a  the  Nation  as  s  wl^e  has  grows 
what  we*ry  of  war  and  the  rcgulatlMM 
red  tape  that  go  with  var.  Ws  are  tirad  td 
0«>vemmcnt  regUnentiuoa  and  waary  of 
bureaucrata.  As  I  see  li .  we  have  four  major 
taafcs  ahervd: 

1.  We  mint  make  lui  t  that  the  prices  oa 
basic  comuodttuw  whtc  n  go  to  Bake  op  the 
coat  of  llvtoK  &re  kept  f]  ooi  ihootlBff  opword. 
That  mea:M  rents  clotlilng.  food,  and  otlMT 
esssntlals.  If  ttiesc  f  rices  move  upwaxtL 
wages  must  certainly  i  otlow.  and  an  ei 
tocraaiii^  tnfUtlonary  iplral  wlU  most 
tainiy  result. 

2  We  must  establish  krtsas  oa  ttasi 
are  now  going  Into  psai  itlias  prodneUoft  tor 
the  first  time  la  S  or  i  yesrs  We  have  to 
make  certain  that  the  le  prices  are  (air  to 
the  public  and  fair  t>  the  manufacturer. 
Equally  Important,  ttiese  prices  must  be 
established  promptly  s)  that  there  will  be 
a  mtnlmura  of  delays  and  inconvenience. 

The  final  answer  to  ;he  Inflationary  dan- 
gers which  confront  us  Is  prodtictloD  and 
more  production.  There  will  be  Inevitable 
bottlenecks  In  the  process  of  roesassnkm. 
I  woxild  like  to  assure  you  again  tbat  ttie 
OPA  will  not  be  one  of  them. 

I  must  say.  bowevei .  that,  rcganllcss  of 
bow  fair  the  prieea  set  by  OPA  may  be,  or 
how  promptly  they  are  Established,  there  will 
be  aome  few  groups  Oblch  will  use  every 
possible  means  to  forc^  OPA  to  give  prices 
which  are  completely  but  of  line  with  the 
costs.  Rerardless  of  the  prices  which  we 
establish,  there  will  be|same  who  will  claim 
that  these  pricca  are  unjlatr.  They  will  make 
demsgCN^ic  appeals  to  public  opinion  to  force 
still  further  Increases.  ] 

I  have  discussed  this  point  with  respon- 
sible btwlr.ess  leaders.!  It  Is  their  feeling 
and  mine  that  our  bes4  defeass  sgalnst  this 
group  will  be  the  oeerpowcrlng  force  of 
responsible  boslness  knd  put^lc  opinion 
standing  firmly  behind!  our  effcMrts. 

We  are  particularly  ^ncemed  that  small 
business  receives  all  pcsslMe  oonatderatlan. 
That  is  why  we  have  allowed  all  reconverting 
flnns  under  9200.000  akmual  volume  to  set 
their  own  ceiling  prirea  according  to  a  for- 
mu!a  which  we  are  glTl4g  them.  These  firms 
make  op  75  percent  ol  all  the  firms  which 
will  be  reconverting.      | 

3.  We  mtwt  matntam  the  firmest  possfhle 
grip  on  the  black -mar^  situation.  Black 
markets,  as  you  know  a^e  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  war  shortages  In  all  countries 
throughout  the  world.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  a  lesser  pr(>blem  In  the  United 
States  so  far  la  a  real  tirlbute  to  our  people. 

During  the  past  yea^  we  hsvc  eliminated 
s  dangerous  bLack -market  situation  In  gaso- 
line. During  that  last  2  months  w*  ha** 
substantially  reduced  ihc  black  msckefc  la 
meat,  with  some  2.70O  4aaes  already  brought 
before  the  Pederal  courts  since  the  middle  of 
May.  liore  that  9  000  black-market  sl&tigh- 
terers  have  been  put  otit  of  business  la  the 
last  6  weeks.  I 

However,  our  enforocfBCBt  tssk  is  pertuqw 
tba  greatest  ever  und^taken  by  a  Pederal 
sgency.  and  the  staff  av|tllable  to  us  is  small. 
I  do  not  believe  there  ^  any  more  patriotic 
and  hard-working  groip  of  people  in  the 
United  States  than  U^e  OPA  enforcement 
organization.  I  believe  ^re  can  count  on  them 
to  do  more  than  their]  share  in  protecting 


m  and  the  gaiMfal  p«Mie 
fba  wartlsM  ebtasisr  and  tho  proAt- 
•sr.  Our  efforts  will  feoao  tlM  ttdl  backing 
of  tiM  Treasury  DepartiMnt  and  otbar  Ped- 
eral sgiotlw. 

risgsiiUMS  of  our  best  efforts,  however,  the 
ftnal  test  on  wtoethsr  the  black  market  will 
be  kept  ondar  eantnl  or  wbctlMr  they  will 
grow  to  daagsroas  pooparttaaa  rvt  i  with  the 
general  pulltr  Itself  The  final  complete  an- 
swer  to  otir  black  markets  aill  come  from 
rlgtotoooB  ladlfMMon  of  our  businessmen 
flrom  tbo  gsaatal  psibllc. 

4.  We  mtMrt  drop  contrala  jtMt  aa  rapidly  as 
w«  can.  and  let  me  say  right  hero  wltb  em- 
that  there  Is  no  group  which  u  q\iltc 
so  anHcua  to  drop  them  ss  we  in  OPA  sr*. 

As  our  pcacetlBM  production  is  stepped 
up.  ■oppHea  will  podMollf  oqbm  In  taalaacs 
witik  <—wrt,  flm  IB  on»  BaM  tlMB  m- 
otker.  As  quickly  as  this  uttemn  phtm  oon* 
trala  in  that  area  will  bs  sUwilaatsd.  Rent 
eoatrol  will  be  dropped  arsa  by  area  as  rap> 
Idly  as  circumstances  permit.  It  la  my  be> 
llsf  that  during  the  coming  year  you  wlU 
ass  price  control  eliminated  on  many-^prod- 
laets.  During  the  Isst  few  months  of  the 
Aseal  year,  yoa  will  ptofcably  sse  these  con- 
trcds  ttroppsd  at  a  faster  and  faster  rate. 

Let  me  repeat  that  in  my  opinion  the  next 
13  months  will  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
tests  that  we  have  ever  tsced.  We  are  now 
on  the  last  taaportant  stage  ss  tar  aa  price 
control  Is  concerned.  In  this  laat  stage  the 
final  vletory  over  wartime  Inflation  can  be 
either  won  or  lost. 

I  wish  I  could  promlss  you  that  rationing 
and  price  control  could  be  mads  free  from 
all  irritation,  and  free  from  all  possibility 
of  hardship  or  Inequity.  Unfortunately.  I 
cant.  Our  wartime  economy  Is  extremely 
complex.  A  lot  of  great  forces  are  always 
exerting  terrific  pressures  on  that  economy. 
If  we  push  on  It  at  one  spot  we're  pretty 
sure  to  get  a  bulge  or  two  at  aome  other  spot. 
Frequently,  those  of  us  who  have  responsi- 
bility for  this  vast  program  are  forced  to 
chocse  between  relative  evils  rather  than 
between  clear-cut  alternatives  or  right  and 
wrong. 

I  can  assure  you,  however,  that  we  will  do 
our  utmost.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  ap- 
proach will  be  one  of  flexibility  and  good 
sense,  and  that  our  procedtires  will  be 
changed  promptly  to  fit  changing  condi- 
tions. 

But  again  I  must  repeat  that  we  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.  Wlthcrnt  the  full  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  In  busi- 
ness, labor,  on  our  farms  and  In  Congress, 
and  backed  up  by  the  general  publico  ac- 
ceptance and  determination  that  inflation 
•*wlll  not  happen  here,"  our  own  best  efforts 
will  be  helpless  to  st«n  the  flood.  * 


Prejodice:  Roadblock  to  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  nosjoa 
m  THE  SKNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdoit.  August  1.1945 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoid  an  Army 
Talk  on  the  subject  Prejudice:  Road- 
block  to  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoks. 
as  follows: 

PxuTJDicx:  Roadblock  to  Peogsess 
Practically  everyone  of  us  has  prejudices. 
Borne  of  us  may  shudder  at  the  idea  of  eat- 


Irg  frogs  and  other  foods  we've  never  tasted 
but  which  other  people  enjoy.  Or  we  may 
be  prejudiced  against  bow  ties  or  purple 
shirts.  But  these  are  meaningless  prejudices 
which  don't  hurt  us.  There  are  other  prej- 
udices, however,  which  affect  our  lives  very 
much.  A  prejudice  against  a  necktie  be- 
cause of  its  color  is  harmless — but  a  prejudice 
against  a  person  because  of  his  color,  race, 
nationality,  or  religion  can  do  plenty  of 
damage. 

A  prejudice  is  an  opinion  or  emotional  feel- 
ing which  isn't  based  on  fact  or  on  reason. 
It  Is  an  attitude  in  a  closed  mind.  Prejudice 
has  been  uced  by  the  Germans  and  the  Jap- 
anese to  split  nations  wide  open  with  hate 
and  confusion.  Recognlxtng  how  powerful 
Is  this  weapon  In  the  Axis  arsenal.  ASP 
Manual  MS.  Issued  October  1944,  declares: 

"Enemy  attempts  to  cause  confusion  la 
the  United  States  through  the  spread  ol  racial 
doctrines  have  made  it  particularly  necessary 
that  there  be  frank  and  objective  discussion 
of  this  subject  during  the  present  war.  The 
doctrine  of  Aryan  superiority  has  become  one 
of  the  domlnitnt  factors  in  the  present  world 
struggle.  Hitler  has  made  this  doctrine  the 
'reason'  for  untold  aggression  and  devastation. 

"Likewise,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world," 
the  Manual  continues,  "the  Japanese  have 
been  trying  to  demonstrate  their  Inherent 
superiority." 

The  magic  of  race  prejudice,  the  Japanese 
discovered,  had  performed  miracles  In  ETu- 
rope.  It  had  enabled  the  Nazis  to  get  away 
with  murder.  If  Hitler  could  seize  Oermany 
and  disrupt  Europe  with  the  help  of  race 
hate,  the  Japanese  saw  no  reason  why  they 
couldn't  do  the  same  thing  In  Asia. 

About  a  week  alter  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Jap- 
anese were  broadcasting:  "How  can  America 
be  fighting  for  racial  equality  when  it  does 
not  exist  in  America?"  During  the  1943  race 
riots  In  Detroit,  the  Japanese  propagandists 
had  a  field  day  broadcasting  the  news  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  nonwhites  In  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Japan's  championing  of  the  Negroes  In  the 
United  States  has  only  one  purpose — to  di- 
vide us.  Negroes,  forming  as  they  do  about 
one-tenth  of  the  American  population,  are 
an  important  minority,  and  Hitler  has  shown 
how  minority  problems  can  be  exploited  to 
the  advantage  of  fascism. 

"The  man  who  spreads  rumors,"  ASF  Man- 
ual M5  declares,  "particularly  race  rumors, 
about  any  group) — racial,  religious,  or  na- 
tional— is  doing  Hitler's  or  Tojo's  work.  The 
Nazis  assumed  that  in  this  country  they  would 
find  antagonistic  groups  who  would  spend 
their  time  fighting  each  other  instead  of  the 
German  armies.  Goebbels  said  to  one  of  his 
confidants:  'Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to 
.produce  a  bloody  revolution  in  America. 
No  other  country  has  so  many  social  and 
racial  tensions.  We  shall  be  able  to  play  on 
many  strings  there.'  " 

Any  American  who  "plays  on  these  strings" 
by  spreading  prejudices  against  minorities — 
Catholics,  Jews,  Negroes,  foreign-born,  and 
others — is,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  play- 
ing the  Axis  game. 

HOW  PHrjUDICES  DEVELOP 

1.  How  do  we  get  our  prejudices? 

All  of  us  Inherit  certain  characteristics 
such  as  the  color  of  our  skin  and  the  shape 
of  our  head.  But  we  do  not  Inherit  our 
prejudices.  When  we  are  born  we  have  only 
the  capacity  to  develop  love  and  hate  and 
the  other  human  emotions. 

Whom  we  learn  to  like  or  dislike,  love  or 
hate,  depends  on  our  experiences — In  our 
home.  In  our  school,  in  our  neighborhood — 
and  the  effect  these  experiences  have  upon 
us.  The  language  we  learn,  our  religion. 
Ideas,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  our  manners 
and  prejudices — all  these  come  from  our  en- 
vironment. 

As  children,  we  Imitate  not  only  activities 
of  those  around  us,  especially  our  parents, 


but  also  feelings,  attitudes,  and  opinions. 
Prejudices,  too,  are  absorbed  unconsciously 
from  our  parents  and  other  people  In  our 
environment. 

By  the  time  we  have  grown  up  we  already 
have  "pictures  in  our  mind"  of  many  people 
with  whom  we%"e  had  little  or  no  contact. 
We  may  have  a  stereotyped  picture  of  Negroes 
as  lasy.  stupid,  happy-go-lucky:  of  Jews  or 
Scou  as  stingy  and  money-mad:  of  Irishmen 
as  hot-tempered,  brawling,  whisky-loving. 
These  stereotypes  are  being  constantly  rein- 
forced through  newspapers,  movies,  conver- 
sations and  Jokes,  books  and  radio.  A  single 
story,  comic  strip,  or  movie  may  not  make 
too  deep  an  impression.  However,  when  time 
after  time  the  Negro  Is  presented  as  a  crap- 
shooting,  shiftless  character:  the  Latin  ss  a 
gangster  or  racketeer:  the  ortenul  as  a  slink- 
ing, mysterious,  and  crafty  person— then 
deep  and  lasting  impressions  are  mude  which 
go  to  form  attitudes  and  prejudices. 

■aaoss  or  oxNxaALZXXNa 
There  Is  another  way  that  we  get  false  Ideas 
about  whole  groups  of  people.  As  youngsters 
we  may  have  played  games  with  boys  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  of  them,  perhaps  a 
Pole  or  an  Italian,  may  have  cheated.  We 
then  conclude  that  all  Poles  or  all  Italians 
cheat,  and  we  carry  this  idea  with  us  all 
through  life.  We  conclude  that  because  one 
member  of  a  group  acted  in  a  certain  way  all 
members  of  that  racial,  religious,  or  national 
group  will  act  the  same  way.  We  usually 
make  these  false  generalizations  about  any 
group  but  our  own.  If  we're  Protestant  and 
a  member  of  our  group  lies,  we  dont  con- 
demn all  Protestants.  If  we're  Catholic  and 
one  of  our  members  steals,  we  don't  say  all 
Catholics  are  thieves.  If  we're  Jewish  and  one 
of  our  group  commits  a  crime,  we  don't  say 
all  Jews  are  criminals. 

It  Is  only  natural  and  human  to  be  curious 
about  things  or  people  about  whom  we  know 
very  little.  Curiosity  Is  wholesome,  and  when 
It  leads  a  man  to  Investigate  honestly  the 
thing  that  arouses  his  curiosity,  he  often 
finds  something  new  and  interesting.  How- 
ever, when  he  does  not  make  the  effort  to 
look  honestly  Into  the  thing  that  first  called 
forth  curiosity — when.  Instead,  he  lets  the 
matter  dwell  and  go  unanswered— he  closes 
his  mind  to  healthy  thinking,  and  trouble 
begins.  Curiosity  gives  way  to  suspicion — 
suspicion  quickly  converts  itself  to  fear — and 
fear  grows  into  hate.  One  fears  the  thing  he 
suspects,  and  hates  that  which  makes  him 
afraid.  This  fear  of  the  strange  and  unfa- 
miliar Is  called  by  a  high-sounding  name — 
xenophobia.  Primitive  tribes  usually  feared 
and  therefore  hated  a  neighboring  tribe  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  them.  Unenlightened 
people  today  have  that  same  fear  and  suspi- 
cion of  the  unknown.  Only  when  we've  lived 
and  worked  with  people  of  different  races, 
cultures,  and  backgrounds,  and  learned  to 
know  them,  can  we  really  overcome  these 
primitive  fears. 

INSECXmiTT    BREEDS     PHEJUDICE 

Prejudices  develop,  too,  from  a  feeling  of 
Insecurity  or  frustration.  We  may  feel  un- 
certain about  our  ability  or  prestige.  We 
may  feel  insecure  In  our  job  or  our  social 
position.  To  strengthen  our  own  confidence 
and  feeling  of  self-importance,  we  often 
search  for  someone  to  look  down  upon  as 
"Inferior"  or  some  group  to  blame  for  our 
failure  and  misfortune.  That  is  why  there 
is  more  prejudice  in  times  of  social  stress 
and  economic  depression.  Depression  brings 
insecurity — and  Insecure  people  begin  look- 
ing around  for  someone  or  some  group  on 
whom  they  can  pin  the  blame. 

Prejudices  are  often  deliberately  exploited 
by  some  people  to  further  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  Germans  used  the  "hate"  tech- 
nique to  divide  opposition,  to  confuse  the 
real  Issues,  to  blame  national  or  interna- 
tional Ills  on  Innocent  sctqiegoats,  and  to 
gain  a  following  by  a  common  hate.    "Hats 


the  Jews."  they  yelled.  "Hste  the  Poles." 
"Hate  the  Russians."  "Hau  the  Negroes." 
"Hste  the  Catholics."  Hate  them  for  their 
color,  their  religion,  their  politics,  their  na- 
tionality. Hate  them  fur  any  reason — or  for 
no  reason — but  hate  them.  For  hate  meant 
power — to  the  Nssls. 

WHAT    IS    A    MINORmrf 

i.  What  do  toe  mean  by  a  minority? 

The  dictionary  defines  a  minority  as  less 
than  half.  But  that  doesn't  quite  expUln 
the  kind  of  minorities  to  which  you  and  I 
and  everyone  in  America  belongs.  If  you're 
a  Catholic,  you're  part  of  a  minority,  be- 
cause Catholics  dont  number  more  than 
half  of  the  people  In  this  country.  If  you're 
a  Negro,  a  foreign-born,  a  Jew,  you're  a 
member  of  a  minority. 

Now.  If  you're  s  Protestant,  you're  a  mem- 
ber of  a  majority  group  In  America— but 
Protestants  include  Baptists,  MethodlsU, 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterinna,  and  scores  of 
other  minorities.  And  while  a  Protestant 
may  be  part  of  a  majority  group  in  one 
locality  In  the  United  States,  he  may  be  In  a 
numerical  minority  In  another  locality. 

America,  like  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  Is 
made  up  of  minorities — religious,  racial,  and 
national.  Let  us  remember  that  a  minority 
group,  like  the  Polee  or  the  Negroes  In  Amer- 
ica, may  be  a  majority  group  elsewhere  (say 
In  Poland,  or  Africa),  and  that  a  majority 
group  tcday  may  become  a  minority  group 
tomorrow — or  vice  versa. 

ALL    RAVB    BCSIf    "SCAPEGOATS" 

In  ancient  days  many  people  believed  that 
their  guilt  and  sins  could  be  transferred  to 
some  other  person,  animal,  or  object.  Dur- 
ing rituals  performed  by  a  leader  of  the  tribe, 
a  goat  was  often  chosen  by  lot  and  the  sins 
of  the  tribe  passed  on  to  the  animal.  The 
goat  was  then  driven  Into  the  wilderness  or 
destroyed. 

Today,  when  people  blame  their  troubles 
or  woes  on  innocent  people,  we  call  this  un- 
just persecution  "scapegoating." 

3.  Have  all  minority  groups  been 
"scapegoated"? 

At  one  time  or  another,  every  minority 
group  has  been  used  as  a  scapegoat  and  has 
suffered  from  prejudice  and  persecution.  If 
we  go  back  deep  Into  history,  we  find  power- 
ful leaders  who  covered  up  their  own  selfish 
motives  by  inciting  i>eople's  emotions  against 
"troublemaking"  minorities.  In  the  days  of 
the  Romans,  Christians  were  blamed  for  all 
the  troubles  of  the  Roman  Empire — includ- 
ing the  burning  of  Rome — and  for  years  they 
were  persecuted. 

Christians.  In  turn,  have  persecuted  Jews. 
During  the  Black  Death  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  bubonic  plague  killed  off  one-fourth  of 
Europe's  population,  resfKinsibillty  was  laid 
to  the  Jews  who  were  tortured  and  oppressed, 
even  though  Jews  were  dying  off  as  rapidly 
as  Christians.  In  Spain,  monarchists  rode  to 
power  against  the  Jews.  The  autocratic  em- 
pire of  the  Czars  blamed  the  Jews  for  the 
abuses  of  the  Russian  feudal  regime  and 
massacred  thousands  of  them. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  large  colony 
of  French  Huguenots  lived  in  England.  They 
were  accused  of  being  dirty,  of  reducing  the 
standard  of  living,  of  depriving  Englishmen 
of  the  jobs,  and  of  reducing  their  wages.  A 
flood  of  pamphlets  Issued  against  these 
Huguenots  was  reprinted  a  hundred  years 
later  with  the  word  "Jew"  substituted  for 
"Huguenot." 

In  Hitler's  Germany  the  Nazis  began  by 
persecuting  the  Jews,  but  eventually  they 
turned  upon  Catholics,  Protestants,  Czechs, 
Poles — and  the  entire  world. 

PEBsxctmoN  m  abosica 

4.  How  about  America?     Has  our  own  hiatorf 
been  free  of  scapegoating? 

America,  too,  has  its  shameful  pages  at 
persecution  of  minorities.    Many  of  our  early 
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Mttlan  who  rame  here  to  escape  religious 
prrjutllew  and  penecution  denied  religious 
inttom  to  otbera  limssacbusetts  expelled 
dlaMBlers  lUie  Ruger  WllliAms.  white  in  Salem 
hysterical  wtlch  hunts  wi>re  pursued  In  one 
eoUmj  or  aoottter.  Catholics.  Quakers.  Jews, 
IriTthtrant.  lionvlaiis.  PreebyterUns.  Bap- 
tlata.  datata,  attMMa.  were  deprived  of  polit- 
ical and  raUci^nis  rights. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  earlier  Immi- 
grant groups  began  to  discriminate  against 
the  "newer-  immigrants.  Fe-Hng  ran  high 
the  "tcTaalon"  of  the  Irish  who  arrived  In 
large  ntmlMcs  altar  IrelamTk  potato  famine 
of  1810.  Klota  hroka  out  against  them  in 
Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  New  York.  Thry 
were  accused  of  introducing  sM'ms.  crune, 
and  of  (fepriTlng  Americans  of  Jobs. 

In  1B50.  the  "Know  Nc:buig"  Party  was 
Xoraaad  to  fight  the  Insn  and  Catholic 
ttaaalgrants.  and  the  party  remained  a  poiit- 
leal  force  until  the  Civil  War.  They  and 
their  prejudiced  successors  yelled  about  "the 
flood  of  Immigration  sweepu^  Its  miUlons 
of  foreign  Roman  Catholics  over  the 

Eventually,  most  of  this  dtscrimlnatkn 
turned  against  later  inuu:s>'ant  groups — the 
Poles.  Italians.  Slavs.  Jew^.  and  Russlaias. 
When  Imnugratlon  was  restricted  to  annual 
quotas  for  each  nationality  after  World  War 
I.  preference  was  given  to  earlier  immigrant 
groups.  (Quotas  were  ksaaed  on  the  census 
of  IttlO.  then  of  1890.  then  ou  the  nstk>nal 
origin  of  the  white  populatioD  of  li>20. ) 

What  many  seem  to  forget  is  that  we  are 
an  Immigrants  or  the  children  of  Immi- 
grants. No  one  has  a  right  to  complain 
aboot  Toretgners"  unless  It  be  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  "Americanism."  said  our  late 
President  Roosevelt.  "H  not  and  never  wi^5  a 
matter  of  race  and  ancestry.  Americanism  la 
a  matter  of  the  mind  and  heart." 

■mux  DEKora.*cT  caixino 

5.   Jkre  there  any  tt^ns   that  prefudicea  mnd 

duertMmofton  are  decreasing  tn  AmmcaT 

While  the  demoeratlc  ideals  expressed  by 
the  founding  fatiien.  tte  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  Constitution  have  not 
always  been  practiced,  never tneleas.  the  ltt>- 
ertlea  and  freedoms  which  we  share  and 
which  bind  this  Nation  'vogcther  are  one 
of  the  glorious  chapters  in  huooan  history. 
We  have  gone  fiirther  tn  the  direction  of 
equality  of  opportunitiea  than  have  the  peo- 
ple of  most  other  ccunulAS.  and  we  are  con- 
tinuing our  progress  la  that  direcUon. 
Through  the  years  there  has  been  a  sustained 
effort  to  abolish  duicnxniiiaticins  and  preju- 
dices which  deny  a  person  his  fundamental 
rights  as  a  citizen  In  a  democracy.  D^sciim- 
Inatlons  and  prejudices  are  not  products  of — 
but  rather  challenges  to— the  American  way 
of  life.  And  each  of  us  has  a  personal  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  It  that  the  American  way 
of  tile  prevaila. 

From  the  time  of  Ijncoln  s  Eniancipatiun 
Proclamation  to  the  present  time.  Utws  have 
been  passed  to  carry  forward  the  democratic 
prlDCipis  "that  all  men  are  created  eqxial." 

When  the  Neyrosa  were  freed,  90  percent 
o'  them  could  neither  re»d  nor  write  In 
1^40.  according  to  the  federal  census.  1ft  of 
every  20  Negroes  could  read  and  write.  lAany 
StAtcs  have  already  moved  far  toward  equal- 
ization of  educational  opportunity  for  Ne- 
groes and  whites.  In  a  25-year  period,  the 
registration  of  Ns^ro  college  students  showed 
an  Increase  of  3.400  percent. 

A  great  advance  was  made  In  June  1941 
whan  President  Roosevelt  Issued  Executive 
Order  880ti  and  declared:  "It  is  the  pdicy 
of  ttos  United  States  tp  encourage  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  natlonal-defenae  program 
by  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  regardless 
of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin."  Tiie 
ordar  rerfulrcs  that  in  all  war  contracts  there 
Is  no  dlscrlmlnattoa  "beeause  of  rare,  creed, 
or  aatkMkat  origin"  axKl  sets  up  the  Fair  Em- 
plofaaaat  PrwetMa  Qomirrtttee  to  enfuste  this 
provision. 
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BIX  BAMGESS  OF  F  iZJVOlCX 

6.  Wh^  iM  rtligious  and   racial  prejudice  s 
thremt  to  all  1  >l  us? 

A.  Prejudice  is  contagious:  History  has 
taught  us  that  when  we  d  scrimlnate  against 
one  segment  of  the  peopl  (.  we  set  a  pattern 
that  may  be  lised  against  1  >ther  groups.  Hit- 
ler's persecution  of  the  Jeus,  trade  unionists. 
Communists,  and  Socialist  ^  was  later  directed 
against  Catholics,  Protestants,  liberals,  and 
eventually  the  people  of  tl  e  world. 

In  1855  Abraham  Llnco  n  understood  this 
when  tie  said :  "As  a  natk  n  we  began  by  de- 
claring all  men  are  created  equal.  We  now 
read  it  "All  men  are  created  equal  except 
Negroes.'  When  the  Knov  Nothings  get  con- 
trol. It  will  read  "All  men  are  created  equal 
except  Negroes  and  foreign  sr«  and  Catholics'." 

Consideration  for  the  T  egro.  the  Jew,  the 
Catholic,  the  foreign  Iwri  ,  or  for  any  other 
minority  group  rests  nc  t  merely  on  the 
groiuds  of  humanity  and  justice;  it  rests  on 
the  solid  base  of  self-lntei  est. 

B.  Prejudice  makes  all  of  us  poorer:  We 
can't  have  an  enllghtenel  democracy  with 
minority  groups  living  li  Ignorance.  We 
can't  have  a  prosperous  d  >mocracy  with  mi- 
nority groups  so  poor  thai  they  can't  afford 
to  buy  the  goods  America  produces. 

If  a  minority  is  kept  a  a  low  wage  scale 
In  the  same  field  or  area  in  which  we  work, 
eventually  cur  own  wage  s  win  be  reduced 
because  of  a  smaller  dene  and  for  consumer 
goods  and  the  competitic  n  of  cheap  labor. 
Conversely,  a  higher  standard  of  living  for 
any  group  Increases  the  demands  for  con- 
sumer goods  and  makes  f  01  a  more  prosperous 
country.  Aside  from  the  fi  \ct  that  It  is  Chris- 
tian and  democratic,  it  ii  also  to  our  own 
selfish  Interest  to  help  sec  ire  better  housing, 
clothing,  and  nutrition  foi  all  our  people. 

As  Eric  A.  Johu&ton.  pree  ident  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Comnerce,  recently  de- 
clared: "Whenever  we  erect  barriers  on  the 
groiiuds  of  race  or  religion,  or  of  occupational 
or  professional  status,  we  tiamper  the  fullest 
expansion  of  our  economic  security.  Preju- 
dice doe&nt  pay.  Discrun mation  is  destruc- 
tive." 

C.  Prejudice  rob.<  us  of  minority  talents: 
Prejudice  olicn  prevenu  minority  groups 
from  developing  their  abn  [ties  and  skills.  It 
limits  their  achievements  and  deprives  the 
Nation  of  their  genius.  ¥  e  are  all  poorer  in 
America  today  because  discrimination  pre- 
vents members  of  some  miticrltles  from  rising 
to  their  to^atest  possible  $c!ilevemcnts.  thus 
lessening  their  potential  ctotrlbtitions  to  the 
general  wealth  and  welfare  of  .\merlca. 

O.  Prejudice  blinds  us  to  real  sttostion: 
Prejudice  makes  Impossib^  any  real  aalntloii 
cf  economic,  social,  or  personal  dWcuTtles. 
When  we  blame  war  or  social  and  economic 
troubles  on  some  Innocent  pninority  group,  we 
are  diverting  our  attent^  from  the  real 
ccu^es.  By  blaminff  and  Ifating  some  scape- 
goat for  our  misfortunes,  are  inrenslfy  rather 
than  remove  the  dlScultics.  Social  ills  can 
only  be  remedied  by  aH  lumbers  of  society 
accepting  their  share  o*  tespcmslblllty  and 
cooperating  through  dernocratle  means  to 
solve  their  common  prcbtfins. 

B.  Prejudice  endangers  Ivlctory:  Prejudice 
means  disunity,  and  disui^tty  plays  Into  the 
hands  of  the  ■■riles  of  d«  nocracy.  Natknial 
unity  Is  just  as  essential  ti  victory  as  battle- 
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Ships  and  flying  fortresses.  America  cant 
give  its  maximum  to  the  war  effort  unless  we 
conquer  the  disrupting  effects  of  prejudice 
on  the  fighting  front  and  the  production 
front. 

The  War  Department— In  ASP  Manual 
M  5— recognizes  that  "discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color"  is  "fatal  to  military 
efficiency."  And  War  Department  pamphlet 
20-3  states:  "To  contribute  by  act  or  word 
toward  the  increa;-e  of  misunderstanding, 
suspicion,  and  terision  between  peoples  of 
different  racial  or  national  origin  in  this 
co'jntry  or  among  our  allies  is  to  help  the 
enemy." 

The  Detroit  race  riot  of  June  1943  and  the 
Philadelphia  transport  strike  of  August  1944 
offer  two  isolated  but  dramatic  instances  of 
the  disruptive  effects  of  discrimination  on 
the  production  front. 

The  walk  out  of  6.000  employees  of  the 
Philadelphia  Transportation  Co.,  precipitated 
by  the  assignment  of  8  Negroes  to  jobs  as 
streetcar  operators,  paralyzed  the  city's  vast 
transportation  system.  "The  6-day  traffic  tie- 
up  kept  thousands  of  war  workers  from  their 
Jobs,  and  4.000.000  man-hours  of  vital  war 
production  were  lost. 

"The  a-day  Detroit  race  riot  cut  war  pro- 
duction 15  to  50  percent  In  some  plants,  and 
absenteeism  ranged  from  20  to  90  percent. 
A  million  hours  of  labor  were  lost. 

P.  Prejudice  en«iangers  world  peace:  Even 
more  disastrous  Is  the  effect  which  news  of 
race  riots  and  discrimination  against 
minorities  has  upon  the  morale  of  our  fight- 
ing men  abroad,  and  on  the  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  white  and  colc»-ed, 
whose  loyalty  and  help  are  so  vital  to  the 
Allied  cause.  It  has  Ijeen  powerful  ammuni- 
tion for  the  propa^jandists  of  the  Axis  in 
Europe.  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  particu- 
larly the  Par  East. 

Three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  what  we  call  "colored."  These  people 
naturally  look  to  the  treatment  of  oxir  Amer- 
ican Negroes  to  see  what  we  really  mean  when 
we  speak  of  democracy.  Racial  and  religious 
prejudice  alienates  the  confidence  of  the 
vast  non-white  populations  as  well  as  other 
peoples,  thwarts  their  hopes  and  our  hopes 
of  peace  and  freedom,  and  ultimately  creates 
the  conditions  from  which  future  global  wars 
can  develop. 

How  we  treat  minorities  Is,  therefore,  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  domestic  concern. 
Almost  13.000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
were  born  in  Europe,  and  27.003,000  have 
parents  t)om  in  Europe.  The  mistreatment 
of  some  Mexicans  in  the  United  States  echoes 
throughout  North  and  South  America;  a  race 
riot  provokes  discussions  and  resentments  m 
Africa,  the  Philippines,  and  among  the  80C.- 
000.000  non-white  people  in  China  and  India. 

Throughout  the  world  there  are  millions 
of  people  convinced  that  this  is  a  total  war 
against  fascism  and  Fascist  ideas.  Their 
concept  of  peace  Includes  the  hope— even  the 
deter noinalion — that  when  this  war  is  won. 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  "superior" 
and  "inferior'  peoples  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

STORT  or  AMSSICA  psovxs  rT 

The  story  of  America  Is  proof  that  there  are 
no  "superior"  or  "inferior"  people.  Our 
country  has  been  made  great  by  people  who 
came  from  every  land  under  the  sun — people 
with  names  lilie  Carnegie,  Sikorsky.  To£ca- 
nlnl.  Einstein.  Osier — and  thousand!  more. 
But  It  Isn't  only  the  big  names,  the  Hall  of 
Fame  names,  who  have  made  America — any 
more  tban  ft  Is  only  the  Wg  names  who  are 
winning  the  war.  We  know  that  the  biggest 
part  of  this  war  is  being  fousht  and  won  by 
the  littie  names,  by  the  millions  cf  Jce 
Dcakes  who  may  never  make  tomorrows 
headlines. 

The  men  who  built  and  are  building 
America — who  clear  her  fc»-ests,  span  her 
rivers,  dig  her  coal,  plow  her  fields,  work 
her  nMehtnes— ^tbe  men  who  made  America 
strong  and  free— and  are  fighting  and  dying 


to  preserve  that  freedom  on  battlefields  all 
over  the  world — are  men  of  every  race,  color, 
religion,  and  nationality.  Listen  to  their 
names  at  roll  call.  Retul  their  names  In 
casualty  lists — like  these  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  29,  1945;  Agostinello,  Cohen, 
Curran,  Grunwald,  Hrubec,  Ivanoskl,  Kuzian, 
Marshall,  Thomas,  Warblanskl. 
Were  any  of  these  "Inferior"? 


President  Truman 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  CONNECTICtTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  Jim  Brady's  column  Inside 
Washington,  This  news  item  paints  a 
clear  picture  of  the  man  at  the  White 
House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inside  Washington 
(By  Jim  H.  Brady) 

KNOW   TOUR   PRESIDENT 

Most  of  US  love  and  respect  a  man  who  Is 
Just  like  the  rest  of  us.  That's  Harry  Tru- 
man to  a  "T."  The  President  Is  so  sincere  and 
has  an  unusual  respect  for  those  who  work 
for  him.  President  Truman  Is  Just  a  typical 
American.  An  honest,  law-abiding  citizen 
who  has  strong  confidence  In  our  form  of 
government  and  faith  in  our  people. 

Today  this  writer  talked  with  a  close  friend 
of  President  Truman.  She  is  the  wife  of  one 
of  I  resident  Truman's  personal  aides.  The 
lady  with  whom  I  talked  Is  one  of  the  out- 
standing wives  of  White  House  association. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  trait  of 
President  Truman  Is  the  confidence  and  ap- 
preciation he  shows  people  associated  with 
him.  President  Truman  Is  never  too  busy  to 
show  a  personal  courtesy  to  any  Individual, 
regardless  of  rank  or  position. 

Recently  one  of  his  aides  had  a  speech  to 
make  before  a  civic  organization  here.  The 
title  of  the  talk  was  Know  Yotir  President. 
The  civic  group  had  taken  particular  pains 
In  planning  the  program  and  seeing  that  a 
large  crowd  was  present  to  hear  an  off-the- 
record  account  of  President  Truman's  dally 
activities  at  the  White  House. 

It  so  happened  that  day  the  President 
suddenly  decided  that  a  trip  down  the  Po- 
tomac would  do  his  staff  good.  He  wanted 
to  discuss  the  results  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  So  he  Informed  the  people  ho 
wanted  to  take  that  they  should  be  ready  to 
go  early  the  next  day. 

This  made  It  Impossible  for  the  President's 
aide  to  appear  before  the  civic  group.  Des- 
perate for  a  person  to  fill  In  space  for  him, 
the  aide  contacted  other  White  House  asso- 
clatsB  with  the  hope  of  finding  another  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  President  to  appear  before 
the  group.     His  efforts  were  in  vain. 

However,  President  Truman  received  word 
of  the  aide's  plight.  He  Immediately  sum- 
moned him  and  said  the  group  would  wait 
until  after  the  function  to  make  the  Journey. 
The  Presidential  yacht  went  down  the  river 
to  a  point  in  Virginia  and  waited  until  the 
civic  meeting  was  over.  The  aide  Joined  the 
party  there  and  they  proceeded  down  the 
river  to  conduct  their  important  discussions 
on  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

This  writer  has  the  honor  of  being  a  close 
friend  of  President  Truman.    Very  few  men 


have  been  as  nice  and  respectful  to  news- 
men as  Mr.  Truman.  During  his  time  in  the 
Senate  and  his  tour  of  duty  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, a  newsman  wouldn't  want  a  better 
contact  or  desire  to  Interview  a  nicer  fellow. 

He  Is  always  plain  and  remembers  his 
friends.  President  Truman  Is  so  typically 
American  that  he  forgets  himself  and  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  helping  others.  He  is 
awfully  bashful  and  doesn't  like  to  be  In  the 
spotlight. 

At  the  concert  at  the  White  House  the 
other  day,  President  Truman  walked  out  on 
the  lawn  where  close  friends  awaited  him. 
When  they  stood  up  In  respect  of  his  Presi- 
dential rank,  Mr.  Truman  gave  them  a  boy- 
ish grin.  He's  real  American  and  a  real 
man — what  more  would  we  want  In  the  high- 
est office  of  our  land. 


Full  Employment — The  First  ObjectiYe 
of  Domestic  Policy 

A  Program  for  the  Reconversion  and  the 
Postwar  Period 

The  Need  for  S.  1274  Providing  for  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Compensation 

The  Need  for  S.  1297  Providing  for  a 
National  Science  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  1, 1945 

rtJU,     EMPLOYMENT — THE    FIRST    OBJECTIVK    OF 
DOMESTIC  POLICT 

Mr,  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
week  of  August  6,  the  pace  of  world 
events  was  dramatically  accelerated  first 
by  the  use  of  the  most  deadly  weapon 
known  to  man,  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
secondly,  by  Russia  joining  her  allies  In 
the  war  against  Japan.  These  two  de- 
velopments made  imminent  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  We  can  no  longer  afford 
any  delay  in  putting  our  house  in  order 
either  for  political  and  military  security 
throughout  the  world  or  for  economic 
security  at  home. 

Congress  and  the  Executive  have  al- 
ready taken  some  major  steps  for  achiev- 
ing international  security.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb  demands  that 
these  steps  be  implemented  rapidly 
since  the  consequences  of  war  have  be- 
come Incredibly  devastating. 

On  the  domestic  front  little  progress 
has  been  made  toward  achieving  eco- 
nomic security.  Piecemeal  measures 
have  been  taken  both  by  the  executive 
and  legislative.  But  the  pressing  task 
of  achieving  a  smooth  transition  to  a 
stable  postwar  economy  of  full  employ- 
ment has  hardly  been  begun.  The  fate 
of  the  American  economy,  and  in  fact  of 
world  peace,  depends  on  whether  we  in 
the  United  States  move  forward  rapidly 
into  full  employment  and  economic  se- 
curity. Upon  Congress  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enacting  a  legislative  pro- 
gram which  will  insure  our  progress 
toward  this  goal. 

In  order  to  formulate  and  carry  out 
such  a  legislative  program,  we  must  ap- 
praise the  current  status  of  our  economy 
and  recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  eco- 


nomic tasks  ahead.  The  American  econ- 
omy has  never  provided  stable  full  em- 
ployment under  modern  conditions  of 
high  labor  productivity  and  mass  pro- 
duction. A  review  of  economic  condi- 
tions between  the  First  and  Second 
World  War  makes  this  clear.  The  First 
World  War  ended  with  an  unstable  price 
structure,  followed  by  a  disorganization 
of  agriculture.  By  1926,  when  many 
thought  economic  conditions  were  boom- 
ing, the  great  construction  irdustries  be- 
gan to  decline  and  within  3  years  the 
steady  depression  of  these  industries  was 
followed  by  a  cataclysmic  crisis  which 
engulfed  the  whole  economy.  Even  dur- 
ing the  depression,  new  industrial  de- 
velopments and  an  expanding  labor 
force  continued  to  raise  the  level  of  out- 
put needed  for  full  employment.  Thus 
in  1939,  although  we  reached  the  produc- 
tion level  of  1929,  there  were  7.000,000 
more  unemployed.  Although  the  prob- 
lems of  a  stable  peacetime  full  employ- 
ment economy  remained  unsolved  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars,  we  were  learn- 
ing more  and  more  about  the  workings 
of  our  economic  system  and  the  tech- 
niques of  stabilizing  it.  During  this  war, 
we  have  learned  about  the  great  ca- 
pacity of  our  economy  during  the  Impact 
of  Government  action  and  national 
necessity. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of 
creating  millions  of  new  job  opportuni- 
ties and  of  substituting  a  large  consumer 
market  for  the  huge  war  purchases  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Over  9,000.- 
000  veterans  must  be  absorbed  Into 
peacetime  production.  An  additional 
9,000,000  war  workers  directly  engaged 
in  munitions  industries  also  must  find 
peacetime  employment.  Steel,  coal,  ag- 
riculture, and  other  basic  industries 
not  engaged  in  the  production  of  muni- 
tions, face  depression  and  unemployment 
unless  thriving  construction  and  con- 
sumer goods  industries  replace  muni- 
tions industries.  Ever  rising  industrial 
productivity  and  an  expanding  labor 
force  have  set  much  higher  the  levels 
of  production  at  which  full  employment 
can  be  achieved.  If  full  employment 
is  to  be  attained  in  the  postwar  period, 
production  will  have  to  be  at  least  two- 
thirds  higher  than  it  was  In  1929  or 
1939,  and  15,000,000  more  jobs  will  have 
to  be  provided  than  were  provided  in  the 
last  prewar  year  of  1939. 

There  are  some  of  short  memory  who 
today  urge  on  the  Federal  Government 
a  "do  nothing"  policy  toward  insuring 
full  employment.  Such  a  policy  would 
Ignore  the  accumulated  problems  which 
were  not  solved  between  the  First  and 
Second  World  Wars  and  the  lessons  de- 
rived from  this  war.  V/ithin  5  years 
such  a  policy — or  lack  of  policy — would 
confront  this  country  with  an  economic 
crisis  far  more  severe  than  all  previous 
ones.  Such  a  crisis  would  not  only  jeop- 
ardize internal  economic  stability  but 
might  well  threaten  world  peace  if  the 
most  powerful  of  all  industrial  nations 
faltered  and  went  into  an  economic  tail- 
spin. 

Extensive  Federal  action  is  essential  at 
this  time:  First,  to  meet  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  in  recog- 
nized areas  of  public  interest,  such  as 
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focitkl  security,  health  education,  hous- 
ing, and  community  services;  but,  even 
3tore.  to  assure  job  opportuniuei^  through 
flourishing  business  activity.  This  may 
involve  many  new  measures,  but  repre- 
sents no  break  with  the  heritage  which 
made  us  a  great  nation.  It  is  an  Amer- 
ican tradition  that  the  Government,  rep- 
resenting all  the  people,  takes  the  eco- 
nomic steps  necessary  for  the  country  to 
fuiflil  its  destiny  as  a  growmg  and  pros- 
perous nation.  This  tradition  dates  back 
to  the  first  commerce  acts  alter  the  Rev- 
oKittoa.  the  homestead  acts  of  the  recon- 
struction period,  the  great  banking  and 
aotitrust  act^  at  tlie  turn  of  this  century, 
and  the  acrlculturaJ.  financial,  labor, 
and  social-security  legislation  of  the 
1930-s. 
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No  one  better  recognized  and  under- 
stood the  Go\'emment's  fundamental  re- 
sponsibiiity  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens 
than  our  late  President.  On  January  11. 
1M4.  Franklin  DeU\no  Rooseveit.  appiy- 
in«  the  best  of  our  heritage  to  the  time 
when  the  duties  and  sacrifices  of  war 
would  be  ended  and  the  Nation  could 
return  to  the  pursuit  of  peacetime  pros- 
perity and  well-being,  set  forth  a  post- 
war economic  policj : 

In  our  day  ttacae  economic  truths  hurt  be- 
come accepted  aa  aelf-evldent.  We  hare  ac- 
cepted, BO  to  tpeak.  t  second  bill  of  rlghu 
under  vblcb  a  new  ba^ta  of  secwitv  and  prcs- 
periiy  can  be  estabiialied  tor  all— regard  lets 
of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

Among  these  are — 
—  The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative  Job 
Intlie  icdtistrles  or  ahops  or  farms  or  mines 
of  the  Nation 

The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  clothing  and  recreAilon. 

The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and  sell 
his  producu  at  a  return  which  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

The  right  uf  every  biialucBsman.  lar^e  and 
small,  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
fmm  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
nv^nopnltes  at  home  (<r  abroed. 
The  right  vt  every  family  to  a  decent  home. 
The  right  to  adequsU  medical  care  and 
th«  opportunity  to  achieve  and  sojoy  good 
health 

The  tight  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
•connmlc  feura  of  old  air«.  sickness,  accident, 
and  unemployment. 

Tht  right  to  a  »{or,d  idiicotlon 
All  oC  theee  rights  spell  security  And 
after  this  war  ts  won  we  must  be  prepared 
to  move  forward,  in  the  implementntion  of 
tiwse  rlghu.  to  new  goali  of  human  happiness 
snd  well-being 

America's  own  rlRhtful  place  In  the  world 
depends  in  large  port  up^^n  bow  fuUy  these 
and  similar  rights  have  been  carried  into 
practice  for  our  cltlwns.  For  unless  there  Is 
sectu-lty  here  at  home  thure  cannot  be  lasting 
peace  In  the  world. 

In  the  election  campaign  of  1944.  the 
leaders  of  both  parties  reaffirmed  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Pederul  Government  as 
the  instrument  of  all  the  people  to  guar- 
antee postwar  domestic  prosperity  and 
economic  security. 

AM  acoiroMJc  p«ocram  ret  th«  ascom-rasioH 
Am  poerwAi:  raaco 

In  an  endeavor  to  define  an  over-all 
profrmn  which  would  Implement  the 
economic  bill  of  rights  and  meet  the 
Immediate  economic  p^blems  of  the  re- 
conversion and  poftwar  period.  Senator 


PiPTCT  joined  me  in  outlinin^r  a  series  of 
fundamental  steps.  We  lh«n  consulted 
with  many  of  our  Senate  cclleagues — in 
fact,  over  two  dozen — who  welcomed  this 
program  and  made  valuablej  .suggestions 
for  its  improvement.  A  number  of  them 
endorsed  it  in  detail:  other^  gave  their 
wholehearted  approval  to  i\A  general  ob- 
jectives and  expressed  interest  in  fur- 
ther study  of  its  details.  Seme  of  these 
discussions  have  been  publi:ized  widely 
and  sympathetically  in  the  press  in  re- 
ports which  have  covered  i  martially  the 
points  of  the  proposed  leg  slative  pro- 
gram. 

The  outline  presented  lere.  which 
Is  based  on  the  original  outl  ne  prepared 
by  Senator  Pepper  and  myse  f  and  which 
embodies  many  subsequent  suggestions, 
has  the  full  approval  of  man  y  of  our  col- 
leagues. Because  the  recess  maie  Jt  im- 
possible to  consult  with  the  many  other 
S3nators  who  previously  in(  icated  their 
interest  in  this  type  of  program.  I  have 
not  attempted  at  this  tim<  to  list  the 
names  of  those  who  have  stu  lied  and  ap- 
proved it.  This  outline  is  but  forward 
as  a  suggestion  of  the  types  of  Federal 
action  which  will  be  needei  to  provide 
the  prosperity  and  econoiiic  security 
which  are  our  goals.  It  is  n  ly  hope  that 
it  will  l>e  a  contribution  tc  the  urgent 
public  discussions  and  thai  it  will,  in 
some  appropriate  form,  be  | carried  out 
by  the  Congress  when  it  reconvenes. 

First.  Clearly  establish  tie  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  for 
guaranteeing  the  economic  kill  of  rights 
to  all  Americans.  In  additic  n  to  declar- 
ing this  responsibility,  provide  for  the 
development  and  collection  of  economic 
data  basic  to  the  formulation  of  full  em- 
ployment programs,  inducing  a  con- 
tinuing census  of  employment  and  busi- 
ness opportunities. 

Second.  Guaranty  equal  opportunity 
tc  all  Americans.  Assure  ihat  Ameri- 
cans shall  not  be  discrlminited  against 
because  of  race,  color,  political  or  re- 
ligious creed  In  exercising  tl  elr  political 
and  economic  rights. 

Th;rd.  Provide  war  veterans  with  full 
security,  training,  medical  cire,  and  Job 
opportunities.  The  .sounde:  t  guaranty 
of  Jobs  for  veterans  is  a  su  xessfu!  na- 
tional full  employment  progr  im.  In  ad- 
dition, increase  vcteran.s'  rr  alntenance. 
training,  and  uncmploymcnl  compensa- 
tion. Make  special  provision  for  lmprov< 
Ing  veterans'  medical  care.  S[>clal  st>cur- 
Ity,  housing,  and  so  foith,  In  all 
major  economic  and  social  legislation. 
Strengthen  Federal  executlv  '  and  legis- 
lative bodies  concerned  wit  i  veterans' 
problems  and  provide  continuous  scru- 
tiny of  such  problems. 

Fourth.  Provide  emergenc  f  reconver- 
sion measures  geared  to  full  e  nployrnent. 
Through  the  OflBce  of  War  1  lobilitition 
and  Reconversion,  dovetail  c  )mpleti:d  or 
curtailed  war  contracts  with  the  release 
of  men.  materials,  and  fscilities  for 
peacetime  production,  indue  ing  needed 
community  and  resource  deve  opmect  for 
which  funds  should  be  appropriated  at 
once.  Facilitate  absorption  3f  war  vet- 
erans and  movement  of  workers  to  peace- 
time production  by  an  iraprcved  United 
States  Employment  S;?rvice  and  pay- 
ment of  transportation  costs  to  migrant 
workers.    Protect  returning  v  sterans  and 


war  workers  and  maintain  high  national 
purchasing  power  through  price  control, 
emergency  unemployment  compensation, 
and  wage  rates  increased  through  free 
collective  bargaining  to  offset  loss  of  pay 
from  return  to  the  normal  workweek. 

Fifth.  Continue  a  stable  and  profitable 
agriculture  at  high  production  levels. 
Continue  into  peacetime  wartime  pro- 
duction guaranties  and  minimum  price 
guarantees.  Provide  rural  commimities 
with  adequate  health,  education,  and 
other  facilities  and  help  farmers  adopt 
the  most  advanced  production  tech- 
niques. Provide  programs  of  loans  and 
other  assistance  to  small  farmers  and 
make  provision  for  farm  tenants  and  la- 
borers displaced  by  mechanization. 

Sixth.  Create  expanded  opportunities 
for  business.  Assure  adequate  credit 
facilities  and  so  dispose  of  surplus  goods 
as  to  expand  production  and  in  particu- 
lar assist  small  business  and  local  in- 
dustry; also  strengthen  other  Federal 
activities  concerned  with  small  business 
and  local  industry-.  Provide  expanded 
technical  and  informational  services  for 
business.  Stimulate  business  activity  by 
freeing  it  from  the  restrictive  effects  of 
cartels  and  monopolies. 

Seventh.  Guarantee  a  high  level  of 
scientific  research  activity  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  people.  Provide  for 
continued  and  expanded  Federal  support 
of  research  in  national  defense,  health 
and  medical  care,  basic  science,  and  all 
other  programs  in  the  public  interest 
which  are  not  l>eing  carried  out  by  com- 
mercial and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Provide  for  democratic  control  of  all 
Federal  research  programs,  by  having  the 
men  in  charge  full-time  Government  em- 
ployees directly  responsible  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Through  free 
publication  and  Government  ownership 
of  patents,  guarantee  that  the  results  of 
federally  financed  research  will  not  be 
perverted  to  private  ends  by  monopohes 
and  other  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
common  good. 

Eighth.  Promote  a  high  wage  level  In- 
suring the  continued  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  production. 
Centrallae  Federal  activities  concerned 
with  labor  welfare.  Do  not  weaken  any 
present  guamntles  of  collective  bargain- 
ing rlghti.  Raise  minimum  wage-hour 
standard*  and  broaden  their  coverage 
and  through  collective  bargaining  pro- 
mote adoption  of  the  annual  wage. 

Ninth.  Expand  foreign  trade  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  and  an  increasingly  high 
standard  of  living  at  home  and  abroad. 
Expand  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
foreign  trade  service,  and  initiate  a  sys- 
tem of  insured  private  capital  loans  and 
investments  abroad.  In  addition  to  Bret- 
ton  Woods  and  Export-Import  Bank  pro- 
grams, provide  long-term  loans  for 
foreign  rehabilitation  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment leading  to  Increased  trade 
with  the  United  States. 

Tenth.  Institute  a  national-housinsr 
program  Insuring  a  large  and  sustained 
volume  of  private  and  public  construc- 
tion. Provide  large  annual  construction 
of  housing  to  eliminate  slums  and  make 
available  low-cost  homes  to  middle-in- 
come groups  whose  needs  have  not 
hitherto  been  adequately  met  by  public  or 
private  construction. 
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Eleventh.  Stabilize  at  high  levels  con- 
struction of  community  facilities.  Pub- 
lic construction  should  not  be  considered 
as  compensatory  for,  nor  dependent  and 
following  upon,  failure  of  private  em- 
ployment in  various  industries,  but 
should  be  appraised  as  a  necessary  con- 
tinuing aspect  of  full  employment  and 
national  welfare.  Therefore  provide 
funds  immediately  and  formulate  pro- 
grams for  health  centers,  hospitals, 
schools,  libraries,  roads,  airports,  river 
and  harbor  development,  etc. 

Twelfth.  Establish  a  national  health 
program  and  broaden  the  social  security 
system.  Provide  adequate  medical  care 
and  protect  all  Americans  from  the 
financial  loss  and  hardships  incident  to 
illness,  accident,  unemployment,  old  age. 
and  death. 

Thirteenth.  Create  additional  educa- 
tional and  training  c>pportunities  for  all 
Americans.  Provide  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships designed  to  (jxpand  the  Nation's 
scientific  and  medical  personnel. 

Fourteenth.  Promo  :e  the  development 
and  balanced  use  of  natural  resources 
with  a  view  to  expand  ng  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, and  employment  opportunities. 
Establish  coordinated  regional  resource 
development  prograns.  and  programs 
developing  and  stabilizing  at  high  levels 
coal  and  other  minerals  production. 
Give  immediate  flnan:ial  support  to  re- 
source improvements  ilready  planned. 

Fifteenth.  Adopt  a  fiscal  policy  geared 
to  full  employment.  Pass  tax  measures 
which  will  be  genuine  Incentives  to  busi- 
ness expansion  rather  than  to  mere  profit 
accumulation,  promote  purchasing  power 
of  the  lowest  income  groups  through  ex- 
emptions, and  reduce  the  great  concen- 
tration of  wealth  which  has  been  ac- 
celerated during  the  war. 

LI0I8LATIVK    IMPLICMKNTATION 

Such  an  over-all  legislative  program 
should  be  Implemented  and  put  into  ef- 
fect within  1  year  after  VJ-day  If  Con- 
gress Is  to  discharge  lully  Its  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  our  domestic  and 
International  security.  Certain  features 
of  this  program  are  Immediately  urgent; 
in  fact,  they  are  behind  schedule,  as  for 
example  provision  for  the  human  aspects 
of  reconversion.  For  some  features  of 
the  program,  no  legislation  has  as  yet 
been  diafted.  A  majcr  task  lies  ahead 
for  the  Congress. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  the 
various  bills  already  ntroduced  which 
relate  to  phases  of  the  over-all  program, 
such  as  health  and  social-security  legis- 
lation, proposals  for  a  national  housing 
program,  or  amendments  to  the  mini- 
mum-wage law.  I  am  summarizing, 
however,  two  bills  in  which  I  have  taken 
especial  interest  and  iRhich  I  believe  are 
indispensable  features  of  the  postwar 
economic  program. 

The  first,  S.  1274.  Irtroduced  by  Sen- 
ators Murray.  Wagner,  GtTFFEY,  Thomas 
of  Utah,  Pepper,  and  myself,  embodies 
measures  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
minimum  human  neec.s  of  reconversion 
are  met.  It  Is  designed  to  carry  out 
the  program  recommended  to  Congress 
by  President  Truman  and  previously 
recommended  by  tho  late  President 
Roosevelt  on  a  number  of  occasions. 


The  second,  S.  1297.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Johnson  cf  Colorado.  Pepper. 
and  myself,  is  designed  to  promote  and 
protect  the  national  Interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  science.  Although  formu- 
lated as  a  result  of  a  3-year  study  of  pre- 
war and  wartime  Federal  research  pro- 
grams, it  takes  on  added  significance 
because  of  the  tremendously  new  scien- 
tific developments  which  have  been  re- 
vealed in  the  last  few  days  with  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  on  Japan. 

THE  NTED  FOR  S.   1274  PROXTDINO  FOB  EMEHCENCT 
UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

As  of  this  date.  Congress  has  defaulted 
in  its  obligation  to  provide  for  the  human 
aspects  of  reconversion.  As  far  back  as 
May  1944  Senate  leaders  of  both  parties 
firmly  promised  to  enact  legislation  di- 
rected to  this  problem.  Despite  this 
declaration,  nothing  has  since  been 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  returning  veterans  who  face 
the  reconversion  from  war  to  peace.  By 
contrast,  the  Congress  has  passed  all  the 
measures  demanded  by  business.  The 
revenue  acts  and  in  particular  the  Tax 
Adjustment  Act  of  1945  guarantee  cor- 
porations vast  postwar  tax  refunds  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  permitted  in- 
dustry to  build  up  tremendous  reserves 
in  themselves  sufiBcient  to  weather  re- 
conversion disturbances.  Amortization 
of  plants  has  been  accelerated,  permit- 
ting industry  to  pay  out  of  war  profits 
the  full  cost  of  new  plant  facilities  be- 
fore pajTnent  of  taxes.  A  liberal  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  provides  for  speedy 
termination  of  war  contracts  and  makes 
available  additional  funds  to  companies 
engaged  in  war  production.  And  Con- 
gress has  passed  laws  dealing  with  the 
disposition  of  surplus  property  and  with 
the  removal  of  Government  property 
from  the  plants  of  private  contractors. 

While  steps  safeguarding  the  profits  of 
Industry  are  necessary  to  a  smooth  re- 
conversion to  peace,  domestic  prosperity 
cannot  be  attained  and  world  peace  se- 
cured unless  Congress  gives  equal  atten- 
tion to  finding  and  creating  employment 
for  war  veterans  and  released  war  work- 
ers and  to  maintaining  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Nation  at  the  high  levels 
needed  for  a  full  production-full  employ- 
ment economy.  With  this  In  mind.  Sena- 
tors Murray.  Waoner.  GurriY.  Thomas, 
Pippti,  and  I  have  introduced  an 
emergency  unemployment  compensation 
bill  which  will  protect  the  living  stand- 
ards of  veterans  and  war  workers  and 
protect  the  national  purchasing  power 
from  Impairment  during  the  temporary 
dislocations  of  the  reconversion  period. 
Such  an  emergency  measure  Is  necessary 
because  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion both  as  to  its  coverage  and  its  rates 
of  payment. 

S.  1274  seeks  to  remedy  these  deficien- 
cies by  amending  the  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  Act  for  1944  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  under  State  laws,  as 
requested  by  President  Truman  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  May  28,  1945. 

In  detail,  the  bill  provides: 

First.  Supplementation,  out  of  Federal 
funds,  of  benefits  payable  to  workers  now 
covered  imder  State  unemployment  com- 


pensation laws  so  that  every  eligible  un- 
employed worker  will  be  entitled  to  26 
weeks  of  benefits.  In  an  amount,  based 
on  past  wages,  up  to  a  ceiling  of  $25.  In 
States  which  pro\ide  that  an  individual's 
unemployment  benefit  is  computed  at 
one-half  of  wages,  only  persons  earning 
$50  per  week  or  more  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  $25  ceiling  pryment.  A  $40 
per  week  worker  would  receive  only  $20 ;  a 
$30  per  week  worker  would  still  receive 
only  $15  in  benefits. 

Second.  Financing  similar  benefits  to 
Federal  workers,  maritime  workers,  agri- 
cultural processing  workers,  and  workers 
employed  by  small  firms  who  are  no.t  now 
covered  by  State  laws. 

Third.  Payment  of  the  supplementary 
benefits  outlined  under  <1)  and  (2>  by 
the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, if  a  State  does  not  elect  to 
do  so. 

Fourth.  Supplementation  out  of  Fed- 
eral fimds.  to  workers  not  now  covered 
imder  State  laws,  and  to  liberalize  pay- 
ments up  to  two-thirds  of  wages — but 
not  more  than  $25 — if  a  State  so  elects. 

Fifth.  Payment  of  traveling  allow- 
ances to  workers  referred  to  employment 
in  another  city  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service. 

Sixth.  Amendment  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944 — the 
GI  bill  of  rights— so  that  every  eligible 
unemployed  serviceman  will  be  entitled 
to  52  weeks  of  benefits  at  $25  per  week 
for  a  single  person  and  $30  per  week  for 
a  person  with  dependents.  Under  the 
existing  law.  servicemen  are  entitled  to 
$20  per  week  irrespective  of  whether  they 
have  dependents  or  not.  and  are  only  en- 
titled to  52  weeks  of  benefits  if  they  have 
been  In  the  armed  forces  91/2  months  or 
more.  Thus  under  the  present  law  a 
serviceman  who  Is  discharged  after  93 
days  of  service  is  entitled  not  to  52  weeks 
If  unemployed  that  long,  but  to  only  24 
weeks  of  benefits.  The  amendment  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  would  enable  every  serv- 
iceman with  90  days  of  service  to  be  en- 
titled to  the  full  52  weeks  of  benefits  If  he 
remained  unemployed  that  long. 

The  life  of  the  bill,  except  for  the 
amendment  to  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  runs 
only  until  June  30.  1947.  the  date  on 
which  the  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version Act  of  1944  expires. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  what  the 
bill  does  not  do.  It  does  not  give  $26 
every  Thursday  to  everyone.  An  appli- 
cant must  be  ready,  able,  and  willing  to 
work  as  now  required  under  State  law, 
and  he  must  have  earned  wages  high 
enough  so  that  the  percentage  rate  yields 
at  least  this  figure.  The  bill  does  not 
federalize  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system.  It  leaves  the  administra- 
tion of  unemployment  compensation  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  and  allows  them 
to  administer  the  supplementary  bene- 
fits if  they  so  choose.  On  an  emergency 
basis  it  expands  the  present  system, 
whose  principles  remain  unchanged,  in 
order  to  meet  pressing  reconversion 
problems.  Finally  the  bill  does  not  take 
the  place  of  permanent  amendments  to 
the  unemployment  compensation  system 
which  are  now  being  studied  by  the 
Congress. 

A  typical  example  of  the  effect  of  en- 
actment into  law  of  8.  1274  is  found  in 
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my  own  8UU?  of  West  Virginia.  The 
maximum  weekly  ben?flt  amount  in  West 
Vin?lnia  Is  now  S20  based  on  annual 
earnlnRs  of  $1.«00  or  more.  The  average 
benefit  amount  paid  for  total  unemploy- 
metit  Is  currently  about  $15.  S.  1274 
would  raise  tihe  maximum  to  $25  for 
workers  with  annual  earnings  of  $2,700 
or  more  while  the  a\'erage  would  go  up 
to  about  $20.  Woi-kers  with  annual 
earning.^  of  $300  or  more  are  eligible  for 
benefii-s  in  West  Virginia  for  duraUon  up 
to  21  weeks.  8.  1271  would  give  every 
eligible  worker  the  right  to  five  more 
weeks  of  benefits  if  he  remained  unem- 
ployed that  Ion  7. 

About  10.000  Federal  workers  In  West 
Virginia  who  now  have  no  protection 
against  unemployment  would  be  covered 
hs  well  as  about  50.000  workers  In  firms 
with  less  than  eight  workers  who  are  now 
excluded  but  who  could  be  protected  un- 
der the  optional  agreements  provisions 
of  S.  1274. 

In  addition,  returning  war  veterans 
would  be  entitled  for  a  week  of  total  un- 
employment to  $25  if  single  and  $30  if 
they  had  dependents.  This  compares 
with  a  weekly  amount  of  $20  now  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Those  who  oppose  emergency  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation  take 
the  position  that  present  State  laws  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  workers  dur- 
ing the  reconversion  period.  An  analysis 
of  the  State  laws,  however,  shows  that, 
although  they  have  been  adjusted  from 
time  to  tune,  on  the  whole  they  have  not 
kept  p«ce  with  war  conditions.  Com- 
menting on  the  supposed  adequacy  of  ex- 
isting State  laws  an  outstanding  labor 
authority  on  social  Insurance  stated : 

The  inadequacy  of  th«  Butt  unemploy- 
ment tnsurmncs  programa— eapeclally  In  light 
oX  the  oMcU  at  postwar  rMdjtjatmcnt— i«  re- 
vealed m  tb«  unali  benefit  paymeau  being 
niMje.  During  tbe  first  quarter  of  1915  iherf 
were  two  State*  where  tbc  weekly  benefits 
averaged  leaa  than  910.  One  at  these  was  in 
the  Worth  and  one  In  the  South.  In  93  Statee 
the  benefit*  averaged  leee  than  915  per  weelc 
and  in  only  9  did  they  average  above  tlB 
per  week  In  no  8Ute  did  they  average  aa 
high  aa  gSO  per  week.  Nor  waa  the  average 
weekly  benefit  in  any  single  SUte  equal  to 
SO  pcroent  at  the  average  weekly  earnings  vi 
covered  employees,  wliereaa  60  percent  of 
previous  earnings  is  the  uaually  accepted 
standard  for  sound  uneTnpl03rment  insurance 
payments.  (IViLaoif  H.  Citttksiunk.  Ameri- 
can PMeratkmlst.  Augwst  1045.) 

That  this  opinion  is  not  conAned  to 
labor  i£  evidenced  by  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  editors  of  Business  Week  on 
AprU  28.  1945: 

At  any  conttnuoos  level  of  unemployment, 
drams  on  reserve  lands  will  decline  during 
tfcs  first  few  years  as  workers  exhaust  t>ene- 
flt*.  So.  with  e.OCO.COO  unemployed,  present 
ags:regate  reserves  of  over  96.000,000.000  would 
last  almost  indefinitely  As  many  as  9  000.- 
000  iinemployed  year  after  year  would  drain 
rescrte  funds  m  10  yeaia  at  a  Uule  less.  But. 
as  we  said  S  years  ago.  "It  waa  never  con- 
tempUted  that  funda  would  be  built  up  to 
Lake  care  ot  workers  dtuing  a  severe  depres- 
sion. At  best  unemployment  Insurance  was 
looked  upon  as  a  stopgap — a  temporary  eco- 
nomic alleviator." 

And  as  a  stopgap  the  system  today  hardly 
measures  up.  for.  with  the  average  beneficiary 
leeetvtng  Uxxle  more  than  (»e-tblrd  or  so  ol 
hia  forxmr  weekly  wages,  and  with,  at  nooet, 
$wo-thlrds  of  the  eligibies  on  the  rolls  at  any 


of  the  income 
w(  uld  be  xuala- 


roa  A  NATIONAL 


itie    immense 
wartime  in- 


itiflc  and  in- 
^r  to  gain  a 
ty  victory,  so 


one  time,  leas  than  25  percent 
of  laid -off  tnsuiied  workers 
toined.  * 

Hearings  on  8.  1274  haj/e  been  an 
nounced  by  the  Senate  Pistwar  Com- 
miUee.  I  trust  that  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  before  the  committee  will  en- 
able the  committee  to  pewect  the  bill 
speedily  and  that  it  will  thereafter  be 
enacted  into  law  promptly  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

THI  tttXD  rO«  8.  1J»7  PSOVIDINa 

BCIKMCaE   rOONDATK^N 

The  atomic  bomb,  by  sl^ortening  the 
war.  has  demonstrated 
value  of  the  Government  si 
vestment  in  scientific  research.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  presented  p  sharp  per- 
spective the  whole  problem  of  public  re- 
sponsiblhty  for  scientific  rtsearch 

Just  as  during  the  war  wi  have  striven 
to  make  full  use  of  our  sci< 
dus  trial  resources  in  ord^ 
speedy  and  decisive  milit 
also,  in  the  coming  years  I  of  peace,  we 
must  continue  to  have  a  (high  level  of 
research  activity  in  order 
time  prosperity  and  permahent  security. 
These  are  the  new  objectives — prosperity 
and  security — toward  which  we  must 
now  direct  our  scientific  and  tecimical 
personnel  and  facilities.     | 

Research,  as  the  war  has  shown  so 
dramatically,  is  a  great  national  resource. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  unlockifag  of  our  vast 
industrial  potentials  and  the  opening  up 
of  an  endless  array  of  new| opportunities 
for  business  and  labor.  Itl  is  the  inean.s 
whereby  we  can  be  sure  of  a  continually 
rising  standard  of  living— hew  iM^ducts, 
new  services,  new  jobs4-for  ail  our 
people.  [ 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country-  has  this  national  Iresource  been 
so  highly  developed.  Our  [scientists  and 
technicians,  under  the  overwhelming 
necessities  of  a  national  emergency,  have 
been  mobilised  into  a  wor^ng  unity  and 
a  singleness  of  purpose  jwhich  is  un- 
paralleled. Through  Government- aided 
research  for  new  weapons  and  coimter- 
measures.  for  health  and  medical  care, 
and  for  other  items  of  natf onal  seturity. 
an  extraordinary  scienti^c  mom<!ntum 
has  been  gained.  This  momentum  must 
not  be  lost  now.  It  must  hje  converted  to 
the  new  needs  of  peace — to  the  creation 
of  new  business  and  empWs^nient  oppor- 
tunities and  to  the  furthei  safeguiu-dins 
of  our  national  security. 

Because  scientific  rese^ch  Is  so  de- 
cisive, both  in  war  and  in  ^eace.  we  must 
continue  to  provide  for  it  Systematically 
within  the  regular  framiework  of  the 
Government.  In  doing 
make  s\ire  that  we  answe^  some  imme 
diate  basic  questions: 

First.  What  safeguards 
guarantee  that  the  fedei-ally  financed 
wartime  research  develtpmenU .  like 
radar  and  atomic  enCTgy,  will  not  be  con- 
trolled by  a  few  privileged]  monopolies  at 
the  expense  of  the  interests  of  the  entire 
American  people?  I 

Second-  How  extensively  should  the 
Federal  GoTemment  participate  in  re- 
search in  the  postwar  peijiod? 

Third.  How  best  can  th^  Government's 
own  research  activities  be  {organized  and 


Fourth.  How  can  the  greatest  go6d  for 
the  Nation  be  derived  from  the  results 
of  federally  financed  research? 

The  dramatic  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  reinforces  the  need  for  a 
leglslaUve  program  which  will  answer 
these  questions.  Over  the  past  3  years 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
has  been  making  an  intensive  study  of  the 
Government's  research  activities.  Our 
recommendations  are  embodied  in  a  bill 
(S  1297)  sponsored  jointly  by  Senator 
JoHN-ON  of  Colorado.  Senator  Pcppkh  of 
Florida,  and  myself.  Hearings  on  this 
bill  wUl  be  held  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  beginning  September  12. 

The  bill  establishes  a  central  scientific 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  be 
known  as  the  NaUonal  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  authorizes  appropriations  for  a 
central  fund  which  would  be  used  to  pro- 
mote and  finance  scientific  research  that 
is  in  the  national  interest,  particularly  in 
national  defense  in  public  health  and 
the  medical  sciences,  and  in  the  basic 
sciences.  It  also  authorizes  fellowships 
for  advanced  training  in  science. 

The  proposed  legislation  underscores 
certain  principles  crucial  to  any  long- 
term  Government  reseaich  program: 

First.  Powers  are  vested  in  full-time 
Government  officials  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  and  Congress. 
The  director  is  assisted  by  an  advisory 
board  composed  partly  of  Government 
officials  concerned  with  research  and 
partly  of  public  members  appointed  by 
the  President. 

Second.  The  foundation  would  utilize 
the  existing  facilities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments,  educational  in- 
stitutions, research  foundations,  and  pri- 
vate industrial  organizations.  At  lea.st 
half  the  funds  would  be  spent  through 
nonprofit  research  laboratories.  All  work 
would  be  done  under  specific  research 
contracts,  and  individual  scientists  would 
have  full  freedom  to  use  their  own  re- 
search procedures. 

Third.  All  inventions  and  discoveries 
resulting  from  Government-financed  re- 
search are  to  be  under  public  control 
and  cannot  become  the  monopoly  of  any 
private  interests.  It  Is  a  national  scan- 
dal that  in  the  absence  of  a  unified  na- 
tional policy  on  research  a  large  part  of 
the  wartime  scientific  developments  paid 
for  by  the  American  taxpayer  will  fall 
under  the  control  of  a  few  large  institu- 
tions and  corporations. 


are  needed  to 
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Problems  Before  Consrest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  1, 1945 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  inserted  In  the 
RECcaD  a  statement  made  by  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  steering  com- 
mittee, by  way  of  comment  on  and  reply 
to  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Alben 
W.  Barkiey.  of  Kentucky,  on  Wednes- 
day, August  1. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No  Congress  has  done  more  work  In  7 
months  or  work  of  more  outstanding  im- 
portance than  the  Congress  vhich  has  Just 
adjourned.  But  In  our  absorption  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  foreign  nations  we  have 
almost  completely  neglected  the  vital  do- 
mestic interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  When  Congress  returns  it  should 
undertake  a  systematic,  plan  led  legislative 
program  designed  to  bring  about  progress, 
prosperity,  and  substantially  full  employ- 
ment m  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  the 
backlog  of  savings  and  pent-u;!  demand  may 
come  to  our  assistance  and  prevent  bad  re- 
sults from  our  delay. 

There  are  at  least  five  major  subjects  for 
consideration : 

First.  Maximum  employment  and  maxi- 
mum business  activity:  This  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  employment  In  private  enterprise. 
At  best.  Governmert  pay  rolls  i»uld  only  put 
5  000.0CO  men  to  work  and  W(  wish  to  em- 
ploy more  than  50.000.000.  A  lO-percent  In- 
crease In  private  employment  would  remove 
the  necessity  for  any  public-works  program. 

The  most  necessary  step  to  lestorlng  pros- 
perity is  to  restore  freedom  to  Ijidivlduals  and 
business.  You  can't  expect  free  enterprise 
to  work  unless  it  is  free. 

(a)  We  should  force  the  OI»A  to  adopt  a 
much  more  liberal  policy  for  the  reconversion 
period,  eliminating  entirely  nonessential 
articles,  providing  adequate  prices  for  es- 
sential articles  which  will  bring  thousands 
of  new  small  concerns  Into  tlxe  bxislness  of 
manufacturing  needed  goods  and  providing 
employment.  I  believe  that  all  controls 
should  be  removed  from  wages  early  in  1946. 
In  spite  of  a  lot  of  nice  talk  the  OPA  Is 
clinging  to  every  power  and  Impnasing  even 
more  rigid  controls  on  legitLnate  business 
while  black-market  operator!  Increasingly 
flourish. 

(b)  The  WPB  should  be  recuired  to  relax 
every  control  possible.  They  are  inclined  to 
do  Bo,  but  are  continually  hampered  by  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Unless  controls  are  relaxed  we  can  never  get 
started  on  new  housing,  farm  machinery,  re- 
conversion machinery  or  hundreds  of  baaio 
materials  required  if  men  are  to  be  put  to 
work  when  they  come  out  of  ths  Army.  Inci- 
dentally, the  British  are  montas  ahead  of  us 
In  reconversion. 

(c)  The  drafting  of  new  men.  and  particu- 
larly men  who  are  essential  in  Industry  be- 
tween 26  and  30.  should  be  Immediately  for- 
bidden. The  Army  should  be  forced  to  re- 
lease essential  men.  like  the  coal  miners  re- 
quested by  Secretary  Ickes.  The  stupid, 
stubborn  policy  of  the  War  Department  In 
maintaining  an  Army  as  big  as  it  was  on 
VE-day  should  be  overruled.  ]  t  it  impossible 
to  see  how  even  7.000.000  mea  can  be  used 
In  the  war  against  Japan,  and  we  still  have 
about  8.300,000.  The  Army  ictually  spent 
$400,000,000  more  In  the  first  118  days  of  July 
than  they  spent  in  the  same  period  in  1944. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  demobilize  men 
gradually  and  absorb  them  In  Industry.  If 
millions  are  released  In  a  few  months  when 
the  Japanese  war  ends  we  fac  j  serious  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  and  perhaps  tempo- 
rary depression. 

(d)  Most  of  the  War  Manpower  regiila- 
tlons  should  be  abolished  so  t  lat  anyone  can 
get  a  Job  from  anyone  else,  and  the  employ- 
ment agencies  should  becoma  service  agen- 
cies under  State  control,  coordinated  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

(e)  The  OWI  and  many  other  agencies 
should  be  abolished  except  to  the  extent 
that  Nimitz  and  MacArthur  want  them  for 
use  against  Japan. 

(f)  After  some  freedom  0-*  action  is  re- 
stored, the  next  essential  step  toward  pros- 
perity is  to  establish  a  sourd  fiscal  policy, 
stop  the  rapid  increase  of  deot.  and  enact  a 
reconveision  tax  bill  fixing  definite  reduced 
rates  for  the  reconversion  period.   It  is  neces- 


sary that  both  Individuals  and  corporations 
know  at  once  what  their  taxes  are  going  to 
be  in  1947.  The  present  estimate  of  a  $46.- 
280. 000 .000  deficit  (which  does  not  count 
$2,000,000,000  of  subsidy  payments  and  $1,- 
800,000,000  of  more  lending  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank)  Is  discouraging  and  unneces- 
sary. With  those  additions  it  is  within  $5,- 
000,000,000  of  the  record  deficit  of  last  year 
when  we  were  conducting  a  two-front  war. 
There  is  no  use  for  an  8.000,000-man  Army 
today. 

A  reconversion  budget  should  be  formu- 
lated by  Congress  and  should  not  exceed 
$20,000,000,000  a  year  in  addition  to  the 
temporary  aftermath -of -war  expenses.  If  it 
goes  to  $25,000,000,000,  as  the  spenders  want, 
we  can  hardly  allow  any  reduction  in  the 
present  choking  tax  rates. 

(g)  Congress  should  create  a  Joint  com- 
mittee and  an  executive  commission  to  make 
both  the  fiscal  budget  and  a  national  bud- 
get. Every  effort  must  be  made  to  avoid  the 
recturence  of  economic  depression  in  the 
United  States  with  its  attendant  misery  and 
hardship.  Such  a  committee  or  commis- 
sion miist  cover  the  whole  ground  of  eco- 
nomic forces,  and  not  confine  itself  to  huge 
Government  spending  as  the  panacea  for 
every  111,  as  does  the  Wagner  so-called  full 
employment  bill.  In  concerning  ourselves 
with  employment,  we  must  see  that  veterans 
have  the  priority  necessary  to  recompense 
them  for  the  set-back  they  have  received 
from  Army  service. 

Second.  Social  welfare:  We  should  con- 
cern ourselves  with  sound  measures  to  im- 
prove the  social  welfare  of  those  whose  in- 
come cannot  provide  it.  A  long  list  of  un- 
coordinated and  inconsistent  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  both  Houses.  A  program 
should  be  formed  of  the  most  meritorious 
proposals  with  a  total  expense  within  rea- 
sonable limits.  I  believe  such  a  program 
should  consist  of  the  following: 

(a)  A  bill  to  stimulate  construction  of 
homes,  extend  the  public  housing  program, 
and  establish  a  limited  urban  redevelopment 
plan. 

(b)  Bills  to  extend  Federal  aid  to  assist 
States  to  develop  a  comprehensive  health 
program  through  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, to  build  hospitals,  extend  public  health 
service,  supply  medical  aid  to  the  low-income 
groups,  and  establish  medical  Inspection  and 
physical  education  In  the  schools.  This  pro- 
gram should  not  be  based  on  socialized  med- 
icine or  on  any  over-all  comp\ilsory  Insur- 
ance plan  as  proposed  in  the  Murray-Wagner- 
DlngelL  bill. 

(c)  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to  en- 
able the  poorer  States  to  provide  a  minimum 
education  for  every  child. 

(d)  A  bill  to  extend  the  old-age  pension 
system  to  all  groups  not  now  covered,  and 
improve  the  present  system  of  contributory 
Insurance. 

(e)  A  bill  to  extend  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  all  groups  not  now  covered. 
This  should  definitely  be  left  with  the  State 
and  not  federalized  as  Mr.  Altmeyer  Insists. 

This  social-welfare  program  shovild  place 
the  initiative  and  operation  In  every  case 
in  the  State  and  local  governments  so  that 
these  activities  are  not  federalized.  It 
should  avoid  delegation  of  power  to  Federal 
administrative  agencies  by  prescribing  defi- 
nite standards  and  directions  In  the  statutes. 
It  should  be  based  on  Intelligent  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  local  government  and  of  civic 
groups,  and  should  not  require  unreasonable 
outlay  of  Federal  money. 

Third.  Public  works:  There  should  be  a 
coordinated  program  of  public  works.  High- 
ways are  alread  provided  for.  There  should 
be  reasonable  aid  to  construct  airports,  ap- 
propriations for  flood  control  already  au- 
thorized, provision  to  assist  States  and  l(x;al 
governments  to  remove  pollution  from  the 
rivers  and  other  public  works  which  are 
economically  Justifiable.  There  should  t)e 
some  control  which  will  permit  the  Govern- 


ment to  proceed  more  rapidly  when  there  is 
less  private  activity  and  less  rapidly  when 
times  are  prosperous.  But  only  those  pub- 
lic works  should  be  authorized  which  are 
economically  Justifiable.  Tlie  taeory  that 
public  works  are  Justified  because  they  make 
Jobs,  or  that  they  afford  any  solution  of 
serious  unemployment  Is  a  fallacy. 

Fourth.  Agriculture:  We  should  enact  a 
definite  postwar  policy  for  agriculture  to 
assure  fair  prices.  We  should  provide  a 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  present  sub- 
sidy program.  We  should  provide  the  means 
for  keeping  our  promise  that  agricultural 
prices  be  maintained  at  parity  or  close  to 
It  for  2  years  after  the  war.  For  years  legis- 
lation relating  to  agricultural  policy  has 
been  hit  or  miss. 

Fifth.  Labor:  We  should  study  and  pro- 
vide a  Just  program  to  assure  Industrial 
peace  after  the  war,  and  enact  such  meas- 
ures as  can  bring  about  that  result. 

There  are  many  other  important  matters 
to  l>e  dealt  with,  notably  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  determine  our  postwar  policy 
In  the  fields  of  International  aviation,  of 
international  communication,  of  surplus 
property,  of  reorganization  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  financing  small  business. 
There  is  hardly  a  domestic  subject  which 
does  not  require  study  and  action.  The 
next  session  of  Congress  is  In  for  some  hard 
work. 


Plan  for  Sorplai  Disposal  Being  Given 
Serious  Consideration  by  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board — Small  Wholesalers  and  Re- 
tailers From  Many  States  Express  Ap- 
proval of  25  Point  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  17,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21 1  addressed  the  House  on  the  need  for 
prompt  action  by  the  Surplus  Property 
Board  to  bring  about  a  more  orderly  anu 
equitable  distribution  of  the  ever-grow- 
ing accumulation  of  Government-owned 
surplus  goods.  I  pointed  out  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  interests  of  the  Nation's 
smaller  distribution  firms  were  not  being 
adequately  looked  out  for  in  surplus  dis- 
posal programs  now  imder  way. 

So  that  I  would  not  seem  to  be  offering 
vigorous  criticism  with  no  constructive 
program  of  my  own  to  submit  in  place  of 
present  programs  I  took  the  liberty  of 
appending  a  list  of  25  specific  aflarmative 
recommendations  to  my  speech  of  the 
21st.  I  proposed  that  thft  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board  give  its  consideration  to  my 
recommendations. 

Since  making  my  speech  on  this  vital 
subject  I  have  received  a  considerable 
volume  of  mail  from  businessmen  all  over 
the  Nation.  With  your  permission  I 
should  like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  few 
of  these  letters  from  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers located  in  representative  States, 
as  follows: 

Harpkb  &  MclKTiBZ  Co., 
Ottumica,  Iowa,  Jun*  1.  1945. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Houje  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DciB  Concbessman:  I  have  Just  read  your 
speech  to  the  House  on  government-owned 
surplus  property,  consumer's  goods,  in  the 
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ConoaamrmM.  Rkokd  T  would  tflce  to  drop 
you  a  note  exprwaing  my  •iJpr«ct«tton  of  the 
■picndtd  work  you  ar«  doing  m  Chalrmmn  of 
Um>  Small  Bustneaa  Committee. 

People  all  over  the  country  are  following 
your  work  on  the  eommlttee  and  we  feel  more 
secure  by  th«  fact  that  we  haw  a  champion 
of  your  ability  in  Washington.  I  only  hope 
that  we  who  are  vitally  Intereeted.  will  all 
give  you  the  proper  ■upport. 

We.  aa  a  amall  vholeaale  bardwiire  bual- 
new.  covermg  the  State  of  Iowa  and  northern 
Mlaaoorl.  belie've  that  we  can  efflclently  dls- 
trtbute  aurplua  property  goods  In  an  eco- 
nomical and  e«»clent  manner.  We  believe 
that  we  can  move  these  goods  to  the  hands 
at  the  ooosumer  nore  ecooomleaUy  than  any 
other  form  of  distribution. 

Pleaan    aeuept    our    thanks    for    the    good 
work  you  are  doing  In  Congreea. 
Tours  very  truly. 

Sam   H.  Haana.   President. 

Isaac  Waucss  HAnwAis  Co.. 

Ptona.  lU  .  June  1.  IMS. 
The  Honorable  Wweirr  Patmak, 
Noiue  of  Representatives. 

Washinffton.  D.  C 
r>rA«  Mb.  P»tua»:  I  have  Just  read  from 
pages  4833.  4833.  and  4834  at  the  CormttMS- 
sioitAL  Racoao  a  speech  made  by  you  on 
Oovemment -owned  surplus  property  con- 
sumer goods 

We  feel  this  waa  a  most  excellent  speech; 
and  If  It  could  be  cauried  through,  our  mer- 
chants would  And  tJi.it  It  wou'd  mnlce  a  vrry 
orderly  way  of  dispensing  Oovemment -owned 
surplus  merchandise. 

The  dispensing  at  surplas  property  has 
been  a  great  worry,  I  thlak.  to  all  the  mer- 
chnnta  In  the  United  States  We  feel  that  If 
the  property  Is  not  sold  as  It  should  be.  there 
may  be  rhnoe  throughout  the  country. 

Please  accept  my  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions on  your  Idcaa.  We  think  they  are 
sound  and  hope  th*t  It  will  be  possible  for 
the  8urpl\u  Property  Board  to  set  In  this 
way. 

Moat  Blneertiy  fours. 

Wakd  Walxzk. 

WicajusT.   Lt»., 
New  York.  N.  Y^  June  4.  1945. 
Representative  Wocht  Patmak, 
Mouse  o/  itepreaentatives, 

Washtngton,  D.  C. 

BoMOBABLB  8a:  Wa  agree  completely  with 
the  comments  you  have  made  regarding  the 
short  time  allowed  In  some  cases  for  the  fU- 
Ing  of  bids  on  Government  surprus. 

On  May  12.  tor  tnstaiuse.  Suri^as  Reporter 
was  Issued.  UsUag  on  page  3.  S6.S00  yaids  of 
■Uk  cloth.  The  copy  of  the  Reporter  was  re- 
ceived by  OS  on  Msy  L6.  and  noticed  on  page 
2  Indicated  that  the  bids  might  be  open  on 
May  21.  for  the  statement  read  "no  bids 
would  be  open  before  May  21.  1945.-* 

Althoogh  the  warning  Is  always  sounded 
to  buBlnassmsn  that  tbey  see  the  merchan- 
dise before  hUVttng  on  tt.  It  te  obvious  that 
there  was  Uttle  time  to  sClIl  make  this  sur- 
vey siMl  still  enter  a  bid.  At  least  8  weeks 
slioaid  be  allowed.  eqieciAlly  alnce  the  lec- 
tions of  surplus  Items  are  likely  to  be  remote 
from  many  places  of  business. 

One  dlffleolty  we  encounter  to  getting  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise  tbat  Is  offered. 
ror  Instance,  tho  Amy  Atr  forces  conva- 
lescent hospital  at  Fort  Thomas.  Ky..  re- 
eeatly  advertAaad  for  btOm  on  InvluUon  No. 
1&-070-S-46-11.  and  listed  amoxig  other  Ittons 
220  pounds  of  shirts  and  trousers,  cotton 
khaki,  as  well  as  1S5  pounds  of  cotton  socks. 
We  wrote,  asking  whether  or  not  this  mer- 
chandise was  uustivlceaMe.  Inasmuch  as  the 
quantity  was  quoted  in  pounds,  but  no  an- 
swer waa  glvsB  to  oar  question. 

We  similarly  asked  for  information  regard- 
ing some  yam  tlutt  was  quoted  for  sale  by  a 
Ooveriunent  depot  In  Tennessee  recently. 
The  adverUaamant  for  the  bid  simply  stated 
that  ijiOt  povads  of  yarn  were  available,  but. 


gave  no  Information  nkardlng  its  weight. 
eolor.  flnlsh.  etc.  We  ajked  for  further  In- 
fonnatkxi.  but  tt  was  r^  forthcoming. 

A  Uttle  better  descrtpticm  of  the  merchan- 
dise available  wUl  be  heltful  to  businesBmen. 
especially  email  ones  wh©  do  not  have  agen- 
cies In  various  parts  of  t$e  country,  and  can- 
not afford  to  moke  trips  from  place  to  place 
to  see  the  nature  of  th^  surplus  offered  for 
sale. 

Very  truly  yours, 

jdHN  M.  CoNNau.T. 

Thz  Emzrt-V  TATzaaousz  Co.. 
PorrZand,   Maixe.  May   31,   1945. 
Hon   WaicHT  Patmaw, 

Hctise  Office  Building. 

Washn.ffton,  D.  C. 

DzAJt  Mb  .  Patman  :  Tex;  ls  is  a  long  way  from 
Maine,  but  I  have  frequently  said,  and  be- 
lieve. If  there  are  any  two  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  really  stand  for  the  same 
thing  and  think  alike,  tt  Is  New  England  and 
the  South,  and  yet.  u  ifortunately.  politi- 
cally we  do  often  seen  to  be  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  fence. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  s  friend  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  your  'emarks  In  the  Cok- 
CKXssiONAi.  RxcoRD  regal  d  House  bill  8.  602 
on  Government  surplus  property.  May  I  ex- 
tend my  congratulatloi  s  and  approval  for 
your  ideas  and  express  \  he  hope  that  distri- 
bution can  be  accomplished  on  tht  lines  out- 
lined by  you.  Tour  p:  oj^ram  makes  sense 
to  a  "down  east"  Yanke^.  and  I  am  thinking 
of  this  from  a  point  of 
ment.  even  more  than 
view  of  a  distributor. 
Blncerely  yours. 


view  of  the  Govern- 
from  the  point  of 


L.    HU4I**TH, 

President. 


^WARX  Co.. 

Vto/i,  June  1.  1945. 


Thz  Salt  Lakz 
Salt  Lake  City, 
Hon.  WucHT  Patman, 

Botue  oj  BeTpresentAtives, 

Wa^lngton.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sm:  It  has  Jtist  been  my  privilege  to 
read  pages  4^32.  4833.  a|id  4923  of  the  Con- 
oaxasiOMAi.  Bccoks  pveAentmg  your  speech 
regarding  the  dlzposJal  pf  Government  stir- 
pluses,  and  want  to  taki  this  opportunity  to 
congrattilate  you  upon]  your  25- point  pro- 
gram, which  would  go  ,  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  the  present  ot>afufiion  and  unsat- 
isfactory efforts  being  m^e  to  dispose  of  this 
material. 

As  a  representative  llardware  wholesaler, 
with  a  long-cstabllsheq  policy  of  close  co- 
operation s^th  the  independent  retailer.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  some  additional 
facts   that   are  pertlneci  to  the  case. 

As  was  ably  stated  by  you.  this  Is  the 
greatest  merchandisir^  |job  in  history,  but, 
as  such,  it  requires  the  4ame  practical,  work- 
able technique  as  the  lesser  merchandl&ing 
jobs  of  the  past  which  {have  made  America 
great.  , 

So  far  as  hardware  lilies  are  concerned — 
and  these,  indeed,  reprint  a  very  sizable 
chunk  of  present  and  ^obable  futtire  stir- 
pluses — these  Items,  retlardless  of  quantity, 
can  and  should  be  sold  toroiigh  regular  estab- 
lished channels  at  trade. ,  By  this  I  mean  sold 
either  back  to  the  maniifacturer,  so  that  he 
may  channel  them  throfigh  his  regular  sales 
organization,  or  sold  direct  to  the  wholesaler, 
who.  in  turn,  distributes  |thro\igh  the  retailer, 
and.  of  cotBse.  we  all  know  that  the  retailer 
does  the  best  possible  jo  ■>  of  distributing  the 
iBdlTldoal  Items  to  the  consuming  public. 
All  units  of  this  manufacturer-wholesaler- 
rctaller  method  are  alre4dy  set  up  and  func- 
tioning and  fully  qualified  to  do  the  Job 
wall  and  most  economiaaliy. 

Tike  one  great  fear  wplch  all  of  us  have 
Is  that  these  huge  quantities  of  Individual 
ttama  may  be  dumped  cti  the  market  faster 
than  they  can  be  properfy  absorbed  without 
dlsrtvilng  current  nuuiufacturmg  produc- 


tion, which  Is  so  essential  to  fuU  or  even 
partial  employment. 

So  long  as  this  merchandise  Is  already 
being  well  cared  for  In  Government  ware- 
hooses.  It  seems  only  elementary  that  It  be 
itkaaod  Intelligently  In  such  quantities  as 
can  be  absorbed  Into  normal  channels  of 
trade  without  upsetting  the  mflrket  or  siml- 
lar  current  production .  What  difference  does 
It  make  If  It  requires  10  years,  or  even  longer, 
to  dispose  of  certain  huge  strrpluses  In  an 
orderly  manner? 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  substantial  wholesalers  and 
retailers  of  America  when  I  say  we  have  no 
desire  to  benefit  by  excessive  profits  from 
the  sale  of  this  material.  Our  principal  In- 
terest is  to  channel  It  through  normal  ave- 
nues of  trade  along  with  current  prodinrtlon 
so  that  It  can  be  painlessly  absorbed  In  the 
most  orderly  and  useful  way. 

Some  speculiitors  will  attempt  to  corner 
these  njrplus  items,  especially  the  more  de- 
sirable merchandise,  then  use  it  to  their  own 
selflsh  ends  for  profits,  regardless  of  Its  91- 
fect  on  existing  units  of  distribution.  Also, 
national  chain  operators  will  attempt  to 
use  their  usual  bludgeon  tactics  to  obtain  a 
low  price  so  that  they  can  undersell  the 
Independent  retailer  Both  of  these  methods 
■pen  ehaos,  if  not  serious  disruption  of  busi- 
ness and  loss  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer 
who  are  the  backbone  of  the  Nation  and  who. 
incidentally,  carry  a  heavy  share  of  present 
tax  burdens — then  too.  If  these  huge  sur- 
pluses are  released  to  these  "master  mass 
merchandisers,*  as  they  USe  to  call  them- 
selves, then  the  manufacturer  will  suffer  be- 
cau«e  current  production  will  be  set  back  Jitst 
to  that  extent  and  unemployment  and  end- 
less confusion  are  bound  to  result. 

While  It  Is  Indeed  the  biggest  merchnndls- 
Ing  Job  In  history,  so  far  as  hardware  items 
are  concerned,  the  wholesalers  of  America, 
cooperating  with  the  Independent  retailers, 
c«n  do  the  Job  better  than  any  newfangled 
bureau  that  can  be  set  up.  It's  nothing  new 
to  us  in  the  hardware  Industry  to  handle 
huge  quantities  In  an  orderly  manner,  and 
we  would  appreciate  ytrar  Influence  to  this 
end. 

What  Is  true  of  hard  goods  Is  equally  true 
of  other  commodities.  In  other  words,  use 
the  facilities  we  already  have  ani  feed  this 
surplus  merchandise  Into  these  established 
channels  of  trade  In  an  orderly  manner  and 
yon  will  be  amazed  at  the  w^y  it  will  be 
absorbed  and.  Incidentally,  the  Government 
will  unquestionably  realize  far  more  dollars 
from  it  than  through  the  present  bid  system 
of  selling  to  the  highest  bidder,  regardless 
of  his  methods  of  distrlbtrtlon. 

If  this  suc^gestion  eeems  to  have  merit.  I 
am    sure   the   wholesale   hardware    industry 
would  get  sqtiarely  back  of  such  a  program. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Chazlzs  L.  Wbzelek, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Nzw  YoBK,  N,  Y..  Majf  25.  1945. 
Hon.  WxicRT  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkas  Congfj:ssm.\n:  I  had  the  pleasure 
ot  reading  the  Concfiessional  Record  of  May 
21.  and  came  across  yeur  remarks  on  siirplus 
war  property,  which  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  Interest,  and  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on 
presenting  a  most  constructive  outline  of 
necessary  changes  In  order  to  make  the  dis- 
posal program  more  workable.  I  am 
especially  in  hearty  accord  with  your  criti- 
cism of  the  "delegation  of  riigmfii  responsi- 
bility to  a  number  of  separate  Federal 
agencies"  and  your  recommendation  for  a 
centralized  disposal  agency. 

The  half-dozen  disposal  agencies  each  have 
created  new  personnel,  new  organizations  and 
In  many  cases  compete  lor  the  same  experts 
and  advisers,  each  operating  separate  branch 
ofBces  in  districts  or  zones,  craaUng  confusion 
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and  overlapping  of  authority  and  activity  and 
undoubtedly  building  up  a  total  personnel 
of  all  the  diepcsal  agencies  which  cotild 
probably  be  reduced  50  percent  if  they 
operated  through  a  centralized  organization 
with  one  disposal  agency  in  each  district. 

A  very  disturbing  situation  in  this  dis- 
posal program  is  wherein  the  War  Depart- 
ment reconversion  ofllcers  and  the  surplus- 
disposal  agencies,  possibly  through  confiision 
or  through  lack  of  definite  respoasibility  or 
coordination,  have  stored  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  war  ma- 
terials and  warehouses  are  bursting  with  ma- 
•terlals  required  for  other  war  contracts;  ma- 
terials have  been  stored  at  a  time  when  they 
should  have  been  sold,  when  the  markets 
could  absorb  it.  Disposal  officials  now  real- 
ize the  seriousness  of  this  tremendous  in- 
ventory, a  condition  that  I  criticized  in  a 
public  addi-ess  back  in  January.  Unless  the 
disposal  of  these  materials  Is  speeded  up,  the 
coriscquences  will  be  serious  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  surplus  war  material  will  now  start 
coming  out  In  great  volume  and  will  be  tre- 
mendous after  VJ-day,  and  It  Is  then  that  we 
may  require  these  warehouses  for  surplus 
matcrlala  that  will  be  dUficult  to  sell. 

Congress  should  realize  the  seriousness  of 
this  situation  and  take  proper  steps  to  elimi- 
nate the  obstacles  that  apparently  exist  In 
the  surplus-disposal  program.  If  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  requires  amending.  Congress 
should  take  immediate  steps  to  do  so  as 
many  of  the  present  criticisms  of  surplus- 
property  disposal  have  been  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  act  passed  by  Confn-ess  has 
made  It  Impossible  for  orderly  liquidation. 
Our  postwar  planning  requires  a  more  real- 
istic approach  to  our  surplus- war -material 
disposal  program. 

Cordially  yours, 

Charues  H.  Lipsett. 

Rtcz  &  Mn.tn  Co.. 
Bangor,  Maine,  June  1,  1945. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Washington.   D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  In- 
terest that  I  read  your  remarks  In  the  Con- 
obesstonal  Recois  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property. 

This  certainly  Is  a  merchandise  Job  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  To  obtain  orderly  dis- 
tribution deserves  most  careful  planning  by 
capable  men. 

The  firm  with  whom  I  am  associated  is  a 
unit  in  the  small-bvisiness  world.  Our  func- 
tion is  the  distribution  of  hardware  and  kin- 
dred lines  to  retail  dealers  in  southern  and 
northern*  Maine. 

We  nattu-ally  are  keenly  Interested  In  see- 
ing surplus  materials  reach  the  consumer  in 
the  most  economical  and  practical  manner. 

Time  has  proved  that  the  wholesaler-to- 
dealer -to-consumer  method  Is  by  far  the  most 
efficient  one. 

Your  remarks  are  very  constructive.  It  Is 
apparent  that  you  have  given  this  subject 
a  great  deal  of  study  and  thought. 

I  sincerely  hope  your  very  fine  suggestions 
will  be  given  the  consideration  they  deserve. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  L.  Crockett. 

MooRZ  Grocery  Co., 
Tyler.  Tex..  May  30.  1945. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Afewiber  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Wright:  I  want  to  compliment  you 
on  the  fight  you  continue  to  make  for  small 
businefas.  Your  recent  protest  regarding  the 
method  of  disposition  of  surpltis  commodi- 
ties is  correct  according;  to  my  view  of  the 
situation,  especially  your  protest  regarding 
special  price  concession  to  chains  and  mall- 
firder  houses. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yotirs  sincerely, 

H.  D.  SHTTroxo. 
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Skinner  &  Kemnxdt  Stationcrt  Co.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  2,  1945. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Representative,  United  States 

Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
DXAR  Mr.  Patman :  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  serious  thoiight  you  are  giving 
to  the  welfare  of  the  little  bu^luessman,  and 
to  the  recommendation  that  has  been  made 
regarding  the  handling  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

Several  of  your  suggestions,  If  adopted,  will 
certainly  simplify  distribution  of  surplus 
goods  In  the  proper  channels.  We  have 
noted  In  the  Surplus  Reporter  the  descrip- 
tions furnished  on  some  items  offered  are 
very  Incomplete,  and  fmthermore.  it  would 
be  a  big  step  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  permit  buyers  to  order  mer- 
chandise on  their  own  order  blanks  instead 
of  the  complicated  Oovernr.ient  forms.  If 
the  disposal  agency  would  pack  and  ship  the 
goods  purchased.  It  would  encourage  many 
"of  us  to  buy  this  material,  as  otherwise  we 
have  no  way  of  getting  the  material  packed 
and  shipped  from  the  warehoiue  held  by  the 
Government  agency. 

Your  thoup.ht  that  no  price  conceasions 
should  be  allowed  on  unusual  large  pur- 
chases, and  that  the  buyers  claiming  trade 
discount  should  be  required  to  prove  that 
they  are  entitled  to  It,  Is  a  splendid  one. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  efforts  3«)U 
are   putting   forth   on   behalf  of   the   little 
businessman    are    sincei-ely    appreciated    by 
each  and  every  one  of  us.    We  are, 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  D.  Alexander, 
Manager.  Stationery  Department. 

Economy  Atrro  Storss,  Inc.. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  June  1.  1945. 
Representative  Wright  Patman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  You  have  no  doubt  seen 
the  May  25  Issue  of  Blddle  Survey  which 
outlines  your  ideas  of  how  to  handle  the 
disposition  of  surplus  war  materials. 

Your  Ideas  are,  to  our  thinking,  the  only 
way  the  Government  will  ever  get  a  reason- 
able distribution  or  return  from  the  disposal 
of  the"  surpluses,  without  being  a  party  to 
black-market  operations  Involving  OPA  cell- 
ing violations  and  very  unfair  competition. 

Dont  you  think  It  would  be  much  more 
practical.  If  the  Items  offered  were  offered 
at  a  certain  price.  In  dollars  and  cents,  which 
price  could  be  established  by  close  co- 
operation between  OPA,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Industry?  Minimum 
quantities  could  be  established  to  fit  the 
circumstances  and  orders  (as  outlined  In  Bld- 
dle Survey)  could  be  handled  on  a  flrst-come, 
first-handled  basis. 

Under  the  present  system  I  have  personally 
spent  many  hours  preparing  bids,  certified 
checks,  and  so  forth,  and  canceling  the  certi- 
fied checks.  To  date  we  have  been  most 
unsuccessful — always  a  Uttle  too  low — al- 
though we  have  bid  about  the  market  value 
on  all  our  bids.  Frankly,  we  are  through 
with  surpluses  until  the  system  Is  corrected. 

I  think  you  would  do  well  to  extend  your 
efforts  In  the  direction  indicated  by  your 
ideas. 

Yours  truly, 

Chas.  L.  Penny. 

Richmond  Hardware  Co., 
Richmond,  Va..  May  31. 1945. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

House  of  Representatives, 
United  States  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  It  has  been  my  prlvileee  to  read 
your  speech  as  recorded  on  pages  4921,  4922, 
and  4923  of  the  Congeessionai,  Rsooro.  which 
bears  on  disposition  of  Government  surpliis 
property— consumer  goods. 


To  my  mind  you  have  reasoned  tills  out  on 
a  constructive  and  practical  basis,  to  which 
we  subscrfbe.  and  feel  you  have  presented  a 
very  splendid  program. 

Our  thinking  Is  that  If  this  property  were 
disposed  of  to  wholeiaile  distribuvors,  that 
each  could  allot  It  ainong  the  small  retail 
dealers  In  their  respecrtlve  territories,  which 
would  give  a  wide  and  equitable  dlstributiou 
to  the  small  dealer,  giving  all  an  opportunity 
to  pcLrtlcipate, 

We  believe  that  if  such  a  program  could  be 
carried  through  the  wholesale  distributor 
would  certainly  measure  up  in  taking  care  of 
the  small  dealer  in  an  adequate  and  fair  man- 
ner. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  Sttjazt, 

President. 


Freifht  Rates — History  of  the  Congret- 
sional  Effort  To  Equalize  Freight  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  GBOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  20.  1945 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  authority  given  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  recite  briefly  the  history 
of  the  effort  made  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  bring  about  a  fairer  system  of 
freight  rates  in  the  United  States. 

Early  in  1939  a  bill  was  Introduced  in 
the  House  by  myself  for  this  purpose,  and 
a  companion  bill  was  introduced  in  the* 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
Mr.  Hill, 

On  January  18,  1939,  I  called  a  meet- 
ing of  Members  of  the  House  represent- 
ing the  Northwest,  Pacific  coast,  Middle 
West,  and  South  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing to  secure  legislation  providing 
fairer  rates  on  freight  in  those  respec- 
tive sections  of  the  country.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  room  of  the  new  House  Office 
Building  on  January  20.  A  copy  of  that 
letter  follows  this  statement. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed providing  for  an  organization  to  con- 
duct the  campaign.  A  copy  of  that  reso- 
lution follows. 

Also  at  this  meeting  a  resolution  was 
adopted  expressing  the  sentiment  of  the 
Members  present  in  regard  to  the  matter 
of  freight  rates.    This  resolution  follows. 

Following  this  statement  also  is  .y,  list 
of  the  officers,  executive  committee,  and 
a  list  of  the  Members  who  attended  and 
took  part  in  this  movement. 

On  January  26,  1939.  a  second  meet- 
ing of  the  group  was  called  to  be  held  on 
January  27.  A  copy  of  that  notice  fol- 
lows. 

On  February  2.  1939.  as  chairman  of 
the  group.  I  issued  a  statement  advising 
the  members  of  the  group  and  the  public 
that  Chairman  Lxa.  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
had  assured  us  that  his  committee  would 
hold  hearings  dealing  with  the  subject  in 
which  we  were  interested  and  for  which 
we  had  organized,  the  hearings  to  begin 
on  February  28.  A  copy  of  that  state- 
ment follows. 


* 


It^ 
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In  Its  report  to  the  House  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1939.  Chairman  Lea.  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
stated  that  the  bill  embodied  the  Rams- 
perk  resolution  directing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Coramission  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  rates  on  manufac- 
tured products  between  the  rate-making 
territories.  He  also  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  basic  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  had  been  amended  so  as  to 
Include  regions,  districts,  and  territories 
among  the  locations  against  which  dis- 
criminations are  prohibited.  A  copy  of 
this  part  of  the  report  follows. 

As  finally  passed,  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1940  amended  section  3  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  so  as  to  include 
the  words  '•region."  "district."  and  "ter- 
ritory" as  among  its  areas  which  should 
not  be  discriminated  against. 

In  response  to  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  as  contained  in  the  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1340.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce CommLssion  did  investigate  the 
rates  on  manufactured  products  and  has 
»red  a  decLsion  holding  that  the 
Bnt  rates,  in  some  respect,  do  dis- 
criminate against  certain  regions,  dis- 
tricts, and  territories. 

Excerpts  from  this  decision  follow  and 
are  made  a  part  of  this  statement. 

My  purpose  in  Inserting  this  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record  is 
only  to  keep  the  record  straight.  The 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  action  of  the  Congress  in.  first. 
Emending  the  basic  act  and.  second, 
directing  the  Commission  to  make  the 
Investigation. 

The  decision  of  the  Commission  In- 
dicates that  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  were  in- 
terested in  this  matter  resulted  in  the 
decL<uon  recently  made. 

I  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lea], 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Wheeler],  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee,  we  could  not  have 
achieved  this  victory.  Senator  Hnx,  of 
Alabama,  and  other  Senators  are  also 
entitled  to  great  credit.  However.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  who  joined 
me  in  this  organized  effort  to  equalize  the 
freight  rates  charged  throughout  the 
Nation.  While  we  have  not  yet  achieved 
complete  victory,  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission now  holds  that  under  the  law  as 
It  was  amended  In  1940,  it  is  unlawful  to 
discriminate  between  regions,  districts, 
and  territories. 

CoNcsxss  or  THi  tJNTrn)  St.vtis. 

House  or  Repmsentattvxs, 
Washington.  D.  C  January  18.  1939. 

Mt  Dkax  CoLLXACTnc:  The  freight  rat«  sys- 
tem. U  It  can  be  called  a  system,  now  In 
use  U  unfair  to  the  States  In  the  Northwest. 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  Middle  West,  and 
in  the  South. 

For  the  purpoae  of  organizing  a  movement 
to  secure  a  careful  and  searching  study  of 
this  vlUl  matter,  you  are  cordially  invited 
to  me«t  with  other?  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  room,  street  floor.  New  House 
Office  BuUdlng.  Prtday.  January  30.  at  10:30 
a.  m. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
be  on  hand  promptly. 
Sincerely  yours. 


this  question  please 


ElOBIHT  RAMSPSCK. 


Resolved,  That  durln{ 
Congress  those  Interested 
system  of  freight  rates 
talnlng  a  Freight  Rate 
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secretary;  that  the 
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Resolved,  That  it  is  tbi 
Lng  that: 

1.  The   present   rallroakl 
unfair  to  certain  geogra  >hic 
country; 

2.  That  such  rates 
commerce; 

3.  That    such    rates 
volume  of  freight 
railroads; 

4.  That  such   rates 
cost    to    the   consumer 
manufactured  products; 

5.  That  for  the  purpc«^ 
Just  and  equitable  rate 
the  House  Committee  on 
eign  Commerce  to  hold 
a    searching    study  of 
freight  rates  and  to  rep^ort 
legislation  to  correct 
considered  at  this  sessio 


freight  rates   are 
sections  of  our 


retird  the  free  flow  of 


tsnd 
tonni  ge 


tCQd 


to   increase   the 

}f    agricultural    and 

and 
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Interstate  and  For- 
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PBIMANZNT   prFICEHS 

President :     Hon. 
Georgia. 

Vice  President:   Hon. 
Arkansas. 

Secretary:  Hon.  Charles 
Nebraska. 


Rofert     Ramspeck.     of 

David   D.   Terry,   of 

F.  McLaughlin,  of 


EXECUTTVE    CC  MMITTES 


Ramspeck 


The  Honorable  Clifforp 
John  W.  Gwynne.  Iowa: 
gon;  Francis  H.  Case.  S^uth 
J.    Biaas,    Minnesota; 
Washington:  Frank  H.  B^ck 
vln  Jones,  Texas:   Jed 
Merlin  Hull.  Wisconsin; 
Missouri:  Jere  Cooper 
Rouen.  Louisiana 
Carolina;  Robert 

D.  Terry.  Arkansas 
Nebraska. 

Georgia:  The  Honorable 

E.  E.  Cox,  Paul  Brown. 
Owen,  M.  C.  Tarver.  B 

Arkansas:   The  Honoribl 
Wade  H.  Kitchen.  W.  D. 
E.  C.  Oafhings. 

Nebraska:   The 
Laughlln.  Carl  T.  Curtis 

Virginia:  The  Honorable 
ard  W.  Smith.  Colgate  Durden 

Mississippi:  The  Honofable 
R.  McGehee.  John  E. 

South  Carolina:  The 
mer.  Joseph  Bryson,  Bx^tler 
Prloleau  Richards 

Florida:    The   Honoraijl 
well.  James  Hardin  Pet 

Tennessee:    The 
Jere  Cooper.  Walter  Ch4ndler 
son,  Joseph  W.  Byrns 

Alabama:  The  Honora()le 
Jarman.  Sam  8.  Hobbs 

Texas:     The  Honorably 
Clyde  L.  Garrett,  Wri 
sett,  W.  R.  Poage.  Lyn 
Patton.    Charles    L. 
Luther  A.  Johnson.  Llndley 
tin  Dies,  Albert  Thomas 

North  Carolina:  The 
C.  Warren,  W.  O.  Burgi 
A.  D.  Folger.  Graham  Arlthur 

Washington :    The 
Monrad  C.  Wallgren. 


Ran  kin 


sense  of  this  meet- 


to   reduce    the 

available  to  the 


Gboup,  Housx  or 


R.  Hope,  Kansas; 

ames  W.  Mott.  Ore- 

Dakota;  Melvin 

Monrad    C.    Wallgren. 

California;  Mer- 

iohuson,  Oklahoma; 

Richard  M.  Duncan, 

;  Rene  L.  De- 

Llnd^y  C.  Warren,  North 

Georgia;  David 

Cb4rles  F.  McLaughlin, 


Robert  Ramspeck, 
Carl  Vinson,  E.  M. 
^ank  Whelchel. 

e  David  D.  Terry, 
Mills,  Clyde  T.  Ellis. 

Honorfible  Charles  F.  Mc- 

T.  G  Burch,  How- 
.  Otia  Bland. 

A.  P.  Ford.  Dan 
.  William  Colmer. 

honorable  H.  P.  Ful- 

B.  Hare,  James 


e  MUlard  F.  Cald- 
(rson. 

Albert    Gore, 
Herron  Pear- 


Hom  )rable 


Joe  Stvnes,  Pet« 
(^eorge  Grant. 

Ewing  Thomason. 

Patman.  Ed  Gos- 

B.  Johnson.  Nat 

Marvin    Jones, 

Beckwortb,  Mar- 


ight 

dsn 
Soi  ith 


Honorable   Lindsay 
Carl  T.  Durkham, 
Barden. 
Ho|iorable  Knute  Hill. 


Oklahoma:  The  Honorable  Mike  Mon- 
roney. 

Kentucky:  The  Honorable  Brent  Spence, 
Virgil  Chapman,  B.  M.  Vincent,  Noble  J. 
Gregory. 

Iowa:  The  Honorable  Vincent  Harrington, 
W.  S.  Jacobsen. 

California:  The  Honorable  Frank  H.  Buck, 
H.  Jerry  Voorhis. 

Louisiana:  The  Honorable  A.  Leonard 
Allen.  Overton  Brooks.  Rene  L.  DeRouen. 

Wisconsin:     The  Honorable  Merlin  Hull. 

Arizona:  The  Honorable  John  R.  Mur- 
dock. 

Utah:  The  Honorable  Abe  Murdock. 

Missouri :     The  Honorable  Richard  Duncan. 

Minnesota:  The  Honorable  R'chard 
Thompson  Buckler,  Oscar  Youngdahl.  H. 
Carl  Andersen.  William  Alvln  Plttenger, 
Harold  Knutson. 

New  Mexico :  The  Honorable  Jack  Dempsey. 

Kansas:    The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson. 

Oregon:    The  Honorable  Homer  D.  Angell. 

South  Dakota:  The  Honorable  Karl  E. 
Mundt. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repeesentatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  January  26.  1939. 
Mt  Dear  Colleague  :  The  second  meeting  of 
our  freight-rate  equalization  group  will  be 
held  Friday.  January  27.  at  10:30  a.  m..  In  the 
caucus  room.  Old  House  OlBce  Building. 
The  executive  committee  Is  as  follows: 
Ramspeck,   chairman;    Terry,    vice   chalr^ 
man;  McLaughlin,  secretary;  Wallgren;  Buck; 
Hope;  Jones  of  Texas:  Johnson  of  Oklahoma: 
Maas;  Hull:  Duncan;  Case;  Cooper;  Gwynne; 
DeRouen;  Warren;  Bland;  Mott. 

Please  attend  if  possible  and  help  us  get 
your  entire  delegation  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  Ramspeck, 

Chairman. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatues. 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  2, 1939. 

statement  bt  congressman  ramspeck.  chair- 
man, western  and  southern  freight  rate 

EQUALIZ.\TI0N    COMMnTEE 

Chairman  Lza,  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  this  afternoon 
advised  me  that  he  had  granted  the  request 
of  our  group  for  hearings  In  regard  to  the  In- 
terterritorlal freight-rate  problem  as  a  part 
of  the  hearings  now  being  conducted  on  the 
general  subject  of  rehabilitation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  reorganization  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Lea  advised  me  that  the  hearings  will 
begin  on  February  28.  It  Is  our  purpose  to 
bring  a  number  of  experts  from  the  West  and 
South  before  the  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  portraying  the  discriminations  which  the 
present  freight-rate  structure  imposes  upon 
these  sections. 

(From  report  of  Interstate  and  Foreign^  Com- 
merce Committee] 
Transportation  Act  or  1939 

RATE  DnTERXNTIALS 

The  substitute  bill  embodies  the  Ramspeck 
resolution  directing  the  Commission  to  make 
an  investigation  into  the  rates  on  manufac- 
tured products  between  points  In  one  classi- 
fication territory  and  another,  and  to  rate* 
within  such  territories,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  if  such  rates  are  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable. The  resolution  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  enter  such  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  the  removal  of  any  imlawful- 
neas  found  to  exist. 

The  present  section  against  discrimina- 
tions Is  amended  so  as  to  include  regions,  dis- 
tricts, and  territories'  among  the  locations 
against  which  discriminations  are  prohibited. 

The  provisions  would  authorize  an  Investi- 
gation and  a  correction  of  rate  differentials 
found  to  be  unjust  or  discriminatory. 
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Transportation  Act  or  1940 
amkndbiznts  to  section  3 
Sec.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended 
(which  prohibits  the  giving  of  undue  or  un- 
reasonable preferences  or  advantages  by  car- 
riers subject  to  part  I),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  part 
to  make,  give,  or  cause  any  undue  or  un- 
reasonable preference  or  advantage  to  any 
particular  person,  company,  firm,  corpora- 
tion. •Bsoclatlon,  locality,  port,  port  district, 
gateway,  transit  point,  region,  district,  ter- 
ritory, or  any  particular  descrlptloh  of  traffic, 
in  any  respect  whatsoever;  or  to  subject  any 
particular  person,  company,  Ann,  corpora- 
tion, association,  locality,  port,  port  district, 
gateway,  transit  point,  region,  district,  terri- 
tory, or  any  particular  description  of  traffic 
to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or 
disadvantage  In  any  respect  whatsoever: 
Provided,  however.  That  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  discrimination, 
prejudice,  or  disadvantage  to  the  traffic  of 
any  other  carrier  of  whatever  description. 
•  •  •  •  • 

••(b)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  Institute  an 
lnve8tl«?atlon  Into  the  rates  on  manufactured 
products,  agricultural  commodities,  and  raw 
materials,  between  points  In  one  classifica- 
tion territory  and  points  In  another  such 
territory,  and  Into  like  rates  within  any  of 
such  territories,  maintained  by  common  car- 
riers by  rail  or  water  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  said 
rates  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  or  unlaw- 
ful In  any  other  respect  In  and  of  them- 
selves or  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  enter  such  orders  as  may  be  appropriate 
for  the  removal  of  any  unlawfulness  which 
may  be  found  to  exist:  Provided.  That  the 
Commission  In  its  dlscretiom  may  confine  its 
Investigation  to  such  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, agricultural  commodities,  and  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  rates  thereon  as  shippers 
thereof  may  specifically  request  be  included 
In  svKh  Investigation." 


Excerpts  From  Decision  or  Interstate  Com- 
»crp.cE  Commission,  Dockets  Nos.  28300  and 
28310 

part  n.  HISTORT  of  PHOCEnjINC  AND  ISSITES 

Section  5  (b)  of  the  Transportation  Act  ol 
1940  authorized  and  directed  us  to  Institute 
an  Investigation  into  the  rates  on  manufac- 
tured products,  agricultural  commodities, 
and  raw  materials,  between  points  in  one 
classification  territory  and  points  in  another 
such  territory,  and  Into  like  rates  within  any 
of  such  territories,  maintained  by  common 
carriers  by  rail  or  water  subject  to  part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
rates  are  unjust  and  unreasonable  or  unlaw- 
ful In  any  other  respect.  In  otir  annual  re- 
port, 1940.  we  said,  at  page  30: 

"The  extensive  class-rate  and  classification 
Investigations  above  discussed  may.  we  think, 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  a  highly  Impor- 
tant first  step  In  this  general  investigation 
which  Congress  has  directed  us  to  Institute. " 

The  purpose  of  the  Investigation  Is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  rates  and  charges  in 
Issue,  or  any  of  them,  are  unjust,  unreason- 
able, unduly  prejudicial,  unduly  preferential, 
or  otherwise  unlawful,  and  to  make  such 
findings  and  order  or  orders  as  may  be  proper. 

GENERAL   CONCLtTSIONS    AND    ULTIM.^TE   FINDINCS 

Recent  amendments  o/  the  act 
WhUe  the  rates  In  Issue  In  this  proceeding 
are  to  be  tested  by  aU  pertinent  provisions 
of  the  act  it  Is  Important  to  give  particular 
attention  to  certain  amendatory  legislation 
which  Congress  has  recently  enacted  By  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940,  section  3  (1)  of 
the  act  was  amended  by  the  addition  of  the 


words  "region,  district,  territory."  Coupled 
with  that  amendment  was  a  provision  des- 
ignated as  section  5  (b)  of  the  amendatory 
act  of  1940.  It  authorized  and  directed  us 
to  Investigate  the  rates  on  manufactured 
products,  agricultural  commodities,  and  raw 
materials  between  and  within  classification 
territories  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  rates  are  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable or  unlawful  In  any  other  respect  In 
and  of  themselves  or  In  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  enter  such  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate  for  the  removal  of  any  unlawful- 
ness found  to  exist.  As  previously  explained 
herein,  we  have  advised  Congress  that  It 
might  consider  the  instant  proceeding  as  an 
investigation  under  this  special  legislation. 
Another  new  provision  was  attached  to  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940  and  designated  as 
the  "National  Transportation  Policy."  In 
general  terms.  Congress  undertook  to  express 
the  policy  which  It  had  In  mind  In  provid- 
ing for  the  regulation  o*  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  required  that  all  provisions  of 
the  act  shall  be  administered  and  enforced 
with  a  view  of  carrying  out  that  policy.  One 
of  the  declared  purposes  In  this  declaration 
of  policy  is  "to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  reasonable  charges  for 
transportation  services,  without  unjust  dis- 
criminations, undue  preferences  or  advan- 
tages, or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices." 

Have  these  amendments  to  the  act  added 
any  new  inhibitions  against  discrimination  or 
enlarged  the  power  of  the  Commission  over 
this  subject?  In  seeking  an  answer  to  this 
question  it  is  pertinent  and  helpful  to  review 
briefly  the  legislative  background  of  these 
amendments. 

Unjust   discrimination    In    various    forms 
was  the  prlnclpjal  evil  aimed  at  In  the  orig- 
inal Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.     Louisville 
*  Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  United  States  (282  U.  S. 
740).    The  major  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sions   of    the    act,    sections    2    and    3,    were 
modeled  upon  the  English  Railways  Act  of 
1854.     Import    Rate    case    (162    U.    S.    197). 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  in 
the  Shreveport  case  (234  U.  S.  342),  referring 
particularly  to  section  3  which  had  remained 
unchanged  up  to  that  time  since  its  original 
enactment,  that  the  language  "is  certainly 
sweeping  enough  to  embrace  all  the  discrim- 
inations of  the  sort  described  which  It  was 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  condemn." 
As  originally  enacted  and  as  It  remained  until 
1940.  section  3  did  not  In  terms  specifically 
prohibit  discrimination  against  a  region,  dis- 
trict,   or    territory.     It    specified,    after    the 
amendment   of    1936    hereinafter    discussed, 
only  a  person,  company,  firm,  corporation, 
association,  locality,  port,  port  district,  gate- 
way, transit  point,  or  particular  description  of 
traffic.    The  only  word  In  that  series  that  re- 
fers to  a  geographical  luiit  (other  than  any 
one  of  those  In  the  subserles  concerning  the 
special  subject  of  ports  and  other  gateways, 
not  here  apposite)  Is  "locality."    This  word 
can  apply  to  a  region,  district,  or  territory 
only  In  a  plural  sense.    When  used  In  that 
sense,  however,  the  meaning  Is  not  as  appro- 
priate  as   that   denoted   by   the  more   exact 
words  added  in  1940.  since  an  aggregation  or 
pltirallty  of  localities  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
a  region,  district,  or  territory.    The  same  ob- 
servation might  be  made  also  as  to  the  other 
objects  mentioned  in  this  section — person, 
company,   firm,   corporation,   or   association. 
Assuming  that  those  words  are  sufficient  to 
compjrehend    all    shippers    and    receivers    of 
freight  In  any  given  region,  district,  or  terri- 
tory— and  they  undoubtedly  are — they  do  not 
have  the  same  significance  as  the  latter  group 
of    words.    A    region,   district,   or   territory 
usually  imports  a  definite  entity,  geograph- 
ically, economically,  and  socially,   and   the 
word  "territory"  as  applied  to  rate-making 
has  come  to  have  a  special  meaning  of  its 
own.  indicating  a  separate  and  distinct  rate 
structure.    The    legislative    history    of    the 
amendment   of   1940  discloses  quite  clearly 


that   Congress    was    aware   of   that   special 
transportation  significance. 

The  amendment  of  1935  was  the  result  of 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Texas  & 
Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States  (289  U.  S.  627) 
holding  that  the  word  "locality"  did  not  in- 
clude a  port  or  port  district.    CongrcM  cor- 
rected  this  deficiency   by   an   act   approved 
August  12,  1935  (49  Stat.  607) ,  in  which  "port, 
port  district,  gateway,  transit  point"   were 
added  to  section  3(1).    We  had  occasion  to 
pass  upon  the  effect  of  this  amendment  In 
Albany  Port  District  Comm.  v.  Ahnapee   <fr 
W.  Ry.  Co.  (219  I.  C.  C.   151).     The  Albany 
port  district,  by  complaint  before  us,   had 
contended  that  the  existing  adjustment  of 
rates  on  export,  imp>ort.  coastwise,  and  Inter- 
coastal  traffic  precluded  Its  development  as 
a  port  district.  Inasmuch  as  lower  rates  on 
similar    traffic    applied    to    and    from   other 
North  Atlantic  ports.     The  defendants,  rely- 
ing upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Texas  <»r  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  v.  United  States, 
supra,  and  other  cases,  contended  that  they 
could  not  be  held  liable  for  undue  prejudice 
against  the  port  of  Albany,  the  traffic  through 
that  port,  or  shippers  of  such  traffic,  because 
there  was  no  common  sovirce  of  discrimina- 
tion and  because  no  one  carrier  or  group  of 
carriers  could  remedy  the  situation  under  an 
alternative. order  Issued  In  conformity  with 
section  3  (1)  of  the  act.     In  answer  to  that 
contention  we  first  examined  the  rate  struc- 
ture   which    caused    the    complaint    of    the 
Albany  port  district  and  found  that  It  was 
not  a  "loose  aggregation  of  separately  estab- 
lished rates,  but  a  single  entity  composed  of 
Interrelated  rates  bound  together  by  the  port 
differentials."     Then,  after  tracing  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  amendment,  we  declared 
that  It  was  Intended  to  cover  Just  such  situ- 
ations.    The  description  of  the  rates  of  which 
the  Albany  port  district  complained — that  is. 
that  they  are  not  a  loose  aggregation  of  sepa- 
rately established  rates  but  a  single  entity 
composed  of   Interrelated  rates — Is  particu- 
larly apropos  of  the  terrltorla!  and  Interterri- 
torlal rate  structures  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned in  this  proceeding. 

Considering  the  breadth  of  the  language 
used  In  the  amendments  here  under  consid- 
eration, the  evils  sought  to  be  cured  by  this 
legislation,  the  history  of  the  times  when 
the  law  was  amended,  as  well  as  the  state- 
ments of  the  legislators  as  to  the  purposes 
of    the    amendments,*    all    proper    aids    of 


'  The  amendment  enacted  In  1940  to  sec- 
tion 3  (1)  of  the  act  was  contained  In  a 
Senate  bill  designated  S.  20G9.  That  bill 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  In  Report 
No.  433.  76th  Cong.,  let  sess.,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  Chairman  Wheeler 
of  that  committee  on  May  16,  1939.  At  page 
11  of  this  report,  the  committee  stated  with 
respect  to  section  3  ( 1 ) :  "There  has  been  no 
substantial  change  therein,  except  that  the 
words  'region,  district,  and  territory'  appear- 
ing in  lines  20  and  23  on  page  26  have  been 
inserted."  In  explanation  of  this  amend- 
ment. Chairman  Wheeler  said  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  22.  1939:  "The  previous  provision 
with  regard  to  'discrimination'  simply  re- 
ferred to  discrimination  as  to  'locality,  port, 
port  district,  gateway,  transit  point'  without 
specifying  the  region,  district,  or  territory. 
So  we  felt  that  by  broadening  the  language 
we  would  at  least  take  away  that  excuse,  and 
we  woxild  provide  expressly  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  not  discriminate  in  its  rate  struc- 
tures." (Congressional  Record,  p.  5889,  vol. 
84,  part  6,  76th  Cong..  1st  sess.) 

This  bill  was  debated  further  in  the  Senate 
on  May  24.  1939.  With  respect  to  another 
amendment  for  the  removal  of  rate  discrim- 
inations between  territories  that  had  been 
proposed  by  Senator  Miller,  of  Arkansas, 
Chairman  Wheeler  said:  "The  ameiidraent, 
in  my  Judgment,  would  not  do  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  wants  to  do  with  ref- 
erence to  discrimination.    Let  me  say  to  the 
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gtmtxtUjry  Interpretation.  It  ts  clear  that  the 
main  purpose  which  Congreaa  had  in  mind 
was  to  bring  about  a  ^eater  degree  of  equal- 
ization, barmony.  and  unilormity  in  the  dif- 
ferent regional  or  territorial -rate  structurca 
of  the  country.    The  method  employed  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose  la  eqxially  plain.     By 
the  amendment  to  the  substantive  antidis- 
crimination provisions  of  section  3   ( 1 )    all 
dlacrlmlnaiions   in   the   form   of   undue   or 
unraaaonable  preference  or  advantage,  or  un- 
tflM  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvan- 
ligt.  aa   between  regions,  dlstricla.  or   ter- 
rltorlM.   Ttewad    as    separate    entitles,    were 
biuutUt  dlnctlT  within  the  purview  of  the 
act  along  with  all  the  other  inhibitions  pre- 
viously included.     We  were  then  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  other  provisions  men- 
tioned to  remove  any  such  discriminations 
fouxxl  to  exist  in  a  proper  proceeding.    This 
that  such   discriminations   as  those 
which  result  from  differences  In 
the  methods  of  distrlbutlnjj  the  general  rale 
burden  in  the  several  rate-making  territories. 
or  from  any  other  cause,  if  not  justified  upon 
proper  consideration  of  recognized  elements 
of  rate-making  applied  in  the  light  of  the 
amended   law   are   unlawful   and  should   be 
eorrected. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ultimate  flnaings 
Upon  the  record,  therefore,  we  ultimately 
find. 

•  •  •  •  • 

S.  That  the  relation  between  the  interter- 
ritorlal  class  rates  applicable  from  southern, 
southwestern,  and  western  trunk-line  terri- 
tories to  official  and  Illinois  territories,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Intraterritorial  class 
rates  applicable  within  ofllcial  and  Illinois 
territories,  on  the  other  hand,  makes,  gives. 
or  causes,  and  for  the  future  will  make,  give, 
or  cause,  undue  and  unreasonable  prefer- 
ence and  advantage  to  official  and  Illinois 
territories  as  a  whole  and  the  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight  located  therein,  and  sub- 
jects and  for  the  future  will  subject,  south- 
ern, southwestern,  and  western  trunk-line 
territories  as  a  whole  and  the  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight  located  therein  to  undue 
and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvan- 
tage, m  violation  of  sections  3  (1)  of  the  act. 


As  an  Idaho  Wheat  Farner  Sees  the  War 


Senator  that  the  amendments  we  have  al- 
ready put  into  the  bill  go  much  further  to- 
ward accomplishing  the  purpose  the  Senator 
has  In  mind  than  would  this  amendment.  I 
am  In  thorough  accord  with  the  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  ref- 
erence to  discriminations.  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  if  the  Commission 
pursues  the  investigation  and  follows  what 
we  have  laid  down  in  this  bill,  many  of  the 
discriminations  between  territories  will  be 
eliminated.  A  great  many  are  absolutely 
arbitrary,  and  It  seems  to  me  without  any 
J\xstificatlon  ••  (CoNGarsaioN.\L  Recobb.  pp. 
8071  and  6072.  vol.  84.  part  8.)  Thereupon 
Senator  Oeoxgk  commented  as  follows:  "1 
am  glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor make  that  statement,  because  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  Important,  and  I  dare  say 
It  Is  more  Important,  as  the  coming  days  of 
the  Congress  must  demonstrate,  that  we 
establish  Just  and  nondiscriminatory  rates 
between  the  various  regions  than  to  continue 
even  a  rate  that  may  not  be  Justified  In  a 
particular  region."  On  the  same  page  of  the 
RrcoRo  (6072)  Is  found  this  quefllon  directed 
by  Senator  George  to  Senator  Whzeleh  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  of  section  3  (1)  of 
the  act:  'The  Senator  thinks  that  It  will 
make  toward  the  equalization  of  rates  In  the 
various  regions?"  To  this  question.  Senator 
Whkcxb  replied:  "I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  that  at  all,  because  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  bill:  It  la  the  intention 
of  the  bill." 

This  bill  (8.  2009)  passed  the  Senate  on  May 
35.  1939.  and  was  sent  to  the  House.  After 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
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went  to  war.  And  the  world  has  brought 
horrible  destruction  upon  Itself.  Perhaps 
never  can  all  the  spiritual  values  and  all  the 
magnificent  masterpieces  of  culture  and  art 
which  this  war  has  destroyed  be  replaced, 
restored,  or  rebuilt. 

It  is  said  this  war  has  already  cost  the 
United  States  some  $275.000.000  000,  or  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  all  the  factories, 
mines,  railroads,  homes,  farms,  buildings, 
highways,  and  ships  of  prewar  Germany. 

Add  to  this  the  estimated  cost  thus  far  to 
the  Allies:  In  lives,  service  men  and  women 
killed,  2.600000:  civilians  killed.  9.000,000: 
service  men  and  women  wounded  or  missing, 
9.500.000;  civilians  wounded  or  missing.  7.- 
000.000;  prisoners  of  war  or  slave  labor. 
15000,000. 

The  combined  cost  In  cash  to  all  partici- 
pants Is  said  to  be  more  than  $1,000,000,000.- 
000,  or  $1,250  for  every  adult  in  all  the  world. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  according  to  the  Record, 
President  Truman  told  the  Congress  that 
10,000.000  men  will  be  sent  to  fight  Japan. 
Forty-five  percent  of  the  marines  who  con- 
quered Iwo  Jlma  were  killed  or  wounded. 

How  many  more  lives  will  be  taken?  How 
many  more  men  and  women  will  be  wounded 
or  crippled  or  mentally  deranged?  How 
many  more  fathers  and  mothers  and  brothers 
and  sisters  and  husbands  and  wives  and 
sweethearts  will  be  heartsore  and  torn  with 
grief  and  anguish  when  they  sustain  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  or  three  or  more  of  their 
precious  loved  ones?  How  many  more  inno- 
cent, helpless  children  will  become  orphans 
and  be  deprived  of  the  loving  care  of  father 
or  mother,  or  both? 

How  many  more  sacrifices  must  be  made  to 
the  Insatiable  greed  of  the  gods  of  war;  how 
many  more  offerings  must  be  placed  on 
those  altars  before  this  horrible  struggle 
ceases?  How  many  more  tears  and  how  much 
blood  must  yet  be  shed  until  mankind  comes 
to  its  senses  and  ceases  this  horrible  orgy  of 
mutual  destruction? 

How  much  longer  will  this  terrible  con- 
flagration be  permitted  to  consume  the  vitals 
of  mankind  and  of  the  earth?  Pius  XII 
warned.  "In  war  all  may  be  lost."  How  truly 
great  was  the  prophetic  wisdom  of,  and  how 
very  accurate  were,  those  Inspired  words  In 
their  description  of  the  results  of  war. 

On  August  14,  1941.  two  of  the  world's  great 
leaders  met  on  the  high  seas  to  draw  up  a 
new  gospel,  a  new  doctrine,  a  new  promise  of 
freedom  for  all  minkind.  All  the  world 
pinned  Its  hopes  on  the  provisions  of  that 
Atlantic  Charter  drawn  up  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill.  In  all  the  world 
men  hailed  this  charter  as  an  Instrument 
whereby  nations  and  peoples  would  mutually 
bind  themselves  to  comply — to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent—with their  duties  toward  other  nations, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  nations,  great 
or  small. 

These  promises  were  reiterated  In  the  "four 
f»eedoms,"  attainable  In  our  time,  which  set 
forth  as  their  aim  and  objective:  First. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  expression — every- 
where In  the  world.  Second.  Freedom  for 
every  person  to  worship  CKxl  In  his  own  way — 
everywhere  In  the  world.  Third.  Freedom 
from  want — which  means  a  healthy  peace- 
time life  for  the  Inhabitants  of  all  nations — 
everywhere  In  the  world.  Fourth.  Freedom 
from  fear  of  aggression  perpetrated  against 
a  nation  by  any  other  nation — everywhere 
in  the  world. 

Upon  these  documents,  the  Atlantic 
Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms,"  attainable 
In  oui  time,  did  a  shaking,  quaking  world 
pin  Its  hopes  for  a  peace  to  last  for  cen- 
turies. 

Then  came  Qxiebec,  Casablanca,  Moscow, 
Teheran,  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Yalta.  Mexico 
City,  and  lastly,  San  Francisco.  And  after 
each  of  these  conferences  It  appeared  that 
the  duration  of  the  peace  hoped  for  bec2une 
shorter  and  shorter. 
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Greed  and  power  politics  were  again  the 
mainspring  end  the  prompting  motives  of 
too  many  of  the  great  nations — even  as  greed 
and  power  politics  dictated  the  peace  terms 
at  the  Versailles  Conference,  following  World 
War  I. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  dele- 
gates representing  some  50  nations  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization  at  San  Francisco  may  bear  fruit, 
and  that,  that  Conference,  held  in  the  beau- 
tiful city  at  the  Golden  Gate,  may.  In  reality, 
prove  to  be  the  golden  gate  leading  to  a  new 
world,  a  brighter  and  a  happier  world,  a  world 
in  which  peace,  true  peace,  may  reign  su- 
preme. Yes.  let  us  hope  for  that.  But  why 
did  the  peace-loving  nations  fall  to  invite  to 
the  Conference  such  nations  as  Ireland  and 
Swltaerland.  nations  which  proved  that  they 
know  how  to  keep  out  of  war  and  who  could 
aad  did  keep  out  of  war?  Perhaps  It  was  not 
poesible  for  the  United  States  to  keep  out 
of  war.  but  If  the  peace-loving  nations  really 
want  peace,  then  why  were  these  countries 
not  Invited  to  the  Conference?  And  why  was 
the  Franco  Government  of  Spain  refused 
memberehlp  In  the  new  World  Security  C*- 
giinixatlon? 

Could  it  be  that  certain  of  our  noble  allies 
have  not  yet  forgotten  that  the  Franco 
farces  defeated  the  efforts  of  oommurustic 
influences,  and  their  aims  and  objectives  dur- 
ing the  Ume  of  the  Civil  War  In  Spain?  If 
Franco  were  more  friendly  toward  Commu- 
nism, would  he  have  been  invited  to  San 
Francisco? 

Do  such  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
fei  ence  give  promise  of  a  Just,  and  a  durable 
and  lasting  peace? 

Why  did  General  Patton  deem  it  neces- 
sary— even  before  the  close  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference — ^to  tell  a  group  of  Sunday 
school  children  In  Los  Angeles  that  they  "will 
be  the  nurses  and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
the  next  war"?     Why?     Why?     Why? 

It  was  said  Franco  Spain  was  barred  from 
membership  In  the  new  World  Organisation 
of  Nations  *>ecau9e  Franco  received  and  ac- 
cepted aid  from  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Why 
^ould  It,  on  the  one  hand,  be  so  terribly 
wrong  for  Franco  to  accept  outside  help  from 
Oermany  and  Italy  to  help  defeat  commu- 
nism hi  Spain,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
appears  we  permit  Russia  to  gobble  up  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory In  Finland,  Latvia,  Lithuania.  Bstonla, 
etc.  Why  do  we  permit  Russia  to  set  up  pup- 
pet governments  in  these  and  other  coun- 
tries, while  we  so  loudly  condemned  such 
tactics  when  practiced  by  the  Germans? 
Whv  did  England  and  the  United  States  per- 
mit Russia  to  take  over  some  75,000  or  80,000 
square  miles  of  Poland? 

Why  are  these  things  done  In  direct  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
"the  four  freedoms"? 

^^VTiy  was  It  agreed  at  Teheran  and  YalU 
that  Rumania,  Yugoslavlo.  Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria.  Austria.  Hungary,  and  a  large  part 
of  Germany  should  now  be  under  Soviet  con- 
trol or  aOlllated  with  Russia,  when  Russia 
Itself  has  an  area  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  United  States? 

We  condemned  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
as  aggressor  nations  and  went  to  war  against 
those  countries  to  prevent  them  from  carry- 
ing out  their  plans  of  expansion.  But  why 
should  Russia  then  be  permitted  to  take  over 
control  of  additional  hundreds  of  thotisands 
of  square  miles?  Why  should  she  be  per- 
mitted to  set  up  puppet  governments  In  all 
the  small  countries  adjoining  her  when  we 
went  to  war  to  keep  Germany  from  doing 
exactly  the  same  thing?  On  June  2.  1945, 
P(^>e  Plus  XII  In  a  world  broadcast  defended 
the  rights  of  small  nations  "to  take  their 
destinies  In  their  own  hands."  He  said  iU- 
ture  "harmonious  relations  between  men" 
was  threatened  by  mobs  of  "dispossessed,  dis- 
illusioned, disappointed,  and  hopeless  men 
who  are  going  to  swell  the  ranks  of  revolu- 


tion In  the  pay  of  a  tyranny  no  lees  despotic 
than  those  for  whose  overthrow  men 
planned." 

Apparently  referring  to  the  Ban  Francisco 
Conference  then  being  held,  the  Pope  said 
the  whole  of  mankind  follo\^•8  the  progress  of 
a  new  pe«ce  organiiwtlon. 

••What  a  bitter  disillusionment  It  woiild  be 
If  It  were  to  fall."  he  said,  "if  bo  many  ysars  of 
snfferlng  and  srff-sacrtfice  were  to  be  made 
In  vain  by  permitting  again  to  prevail  that 
spirit  of  oppression  irom  which  the  world 
hoped  to  see  itself  at  last  freed  once  and  for 
all." 

Compton.  that  was  not  merely  a  casual 
statement  made  by  a  prominent  man  who  re- 
sides In  the  city  of  Rome.  Rather  It  was  a 
cry  of  anguish  wrung  from  the  lips  of  the  lov- 
ing father  of  Chilstendom  as  he  views  the 
terrible  misery  and  sufferings,  the  horrible 
destruction  and  the  ruin  and  havoc  and 
chaos  which  a  poor.  d:luded.  conceited,  and 
misguided  mankind  has  brought  upon  Itself, 
and  stlU  persists  In  further  bringing  upon 
Itsrtf. 

But  m  spite  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  past 
5  or  6  years,  and  In  spite  of  all  the  confer- 
ences which  have  been  held,  and  are  still 
being  held,  many  of  the  nations  are  again 
today  eng.'igcd  In  the  same  damnable  game 
of  power  politics  In  which  they  engaged  after 
World  War  I,  and  which  was  a  basic  and 
fundamental  cause  of  the  present  war. 

In  our  own  country  the  militarists  are  do- 
ing everything  In  their  power  to  bring  about 
the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for 
postwar  compulsory  military  training. 

All  this  despite  the  fact  that  In  its  first 
point  the  authors  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  say 
their  countiles  seek  no  aggrandlEemcnt, 
territorial  or  other. 

Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned. 

"Hilrd.  they  respect  the  rights  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stored to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them. 

In  the  eighth  point  they  say,  "they  believe 
that  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  for  realistic 
as  well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to 
the  abandonnaent  of  force.  They  will  like- 
wise aid  and  encourage  all  othei-  practicable 
measures  which  will  lighten  for  peace-loving 
people  the  crushing  burden  of  armaments." 
Nice  phrases,  but  oh.  how  very,  very  different 
is  the  actuality  and  reality. 

Throtighout  all  our  history  we  condemned 
militarism  and  the  resorting  to  force.  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  ChurchUl,  In  behalf  of  their  respective 
countries,  declared  themselves  as  being  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  disarmament  as  the 
way  to  true  peace.  Since  that  time  confer- 
ence has  followed  upon  conference.  Tet  to- 
day there  are  those  who  would  foist  upon 
this  country  that  which  we  have  always  so 
vociferously  condemned  and  which  Is  so 
diametrically  opposed  to  every  principle 
enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  "four 
freedoms."  and  to  the  avowed  aim,  objective, 
and  purpose  of  every  conference  held. 

We  accused  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  of 
being  aggressors.  We  charged  them  with  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  "might  makes 
right." 

We  have  an  area  of  some  3.000.000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  some  135.000,000 
people. 

Japan  has  a  population  nearly  two-thirds 
as  large  as  tliat  of  the  United  States  cooped 
up  on  an  area  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  We  Insist  on  having  "defense 
bases,"  or  are  they  "offense  bases."  in  the 
far  waters  of  the  Pacific.  We  sold  millions 
cf  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  immense  quantities 
of  oU  to  Japan.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  since  then  nxany  of  us  would  like  to  drive 
the  Japs  back  on  their  Islauds — ^and  then 
sink  the  Islands. 


If  we  Insist  on  having  possessions  some 
7.000  or  8,000  miles  from  our  mainland  in  or- 
der to  maint»ln  "defense  bases."  then  how 
can  we  consistently  and  logically  condemn 
other  nstlons  who  wish  to  expand  their  hold- 
ings? It  has  been  proposed  that  the  United 
States  keep  all  the  islands  we  are  now  taking 
from  the  Japs  and  that  tliey  be  used  by  us 
as  defense  bases?  Is  It  to  protect  those 
bases  that  we  must  now  have  compulsory 
military  training  to  malnUln,  forever,  a  vast 
army  of  millions  of  mon.  ai^  Is  it  In  this 
way  we  plan  to  provide  the  eo.000.000  Jobs 
of  which  so  much  was  wrlttpn  and  spoken 
during  recent  months?  And  If  other  nations 
also  Insist  on  having  vast  star  ding  armies, 
then  how  In  heaven's  name  can  there  be  any 
hope  for  peace? 

Much  has  been  said  of  peace-loving  na- 
tions. Of  course,  every  nation  wants  peace^ 
jtit  what  kind  of  peace?  Uncle  Joe  Stalin, 
too.  SMinU  peace,  but  he  wants  peace  on  teivM 
and  conditions  under  wiilch  he  can  dominate., 
all  of  Europe  and  a  great  part  of  Asia  while 
also  spreading  oommunlstlc  doctrine  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  what  about  othc* 
nations?     Can  they  aooe^Jt  such  jieyce? 

And  have  not  we,  thn.U'h  lend-lease  and 
other  help  given  her,  pieced  Russia  In  a  posi- 
tion which  enables  her  to  carry  out  her 
domineering  pollcW'S? 

Have  we  defeated  naslsm  and  fascism  only 
to  clear  the  way  for  world-wide  communism? 
Have  we  driven  out  the  devils  of  naslsm 
and  fascism  through  Beelwbub  (commu- 
nism), the  prtnoe  of  devils?  If  so.  then. 
Indeed,  tlie  last  things  may  well  be  worts 
than  the  first. 

My  wife  and  I  have  10  chUdren — 6  girls 
and  4  boys.  We  have  tried  to  rear  our  family 
in  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  We  have  tried 
to  make  of  them  good  Christians  and  good. 
UEClul,  and  law-abiding  Americans. 

Oi«  of  our  daughters  is  a  good  practical 
nurse  who  Is  away  from  home  much  of  the 
time  taking  care  of  the  sick.  •  •  •  One 
daughter  is  a  cadet  nurse  in  trainhig.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  soon  ste  will  be  called  to 
help  care  for  otir  wounded  men. 

Our  oldest  son  has  been  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation  since  October  15.  1942.  He  Is 
now  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  war.  Our  sec- 
ond son.  age  22,  is  in  I-A  and  has  been  or- 
dered to  go  to  Spokane  on  July  19  for  his 
physical  examination.  He  took  and  passed 
such  examination  last  November  and,  most 
likely,  would  now  be  In  the  service  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  in  December  I  had  to  go  to 
the  hospital  for  an  operation.  Our  third 
son.  18.  was  inducted  In  the  service  on  July  1. 
Besides  these  three,  I  have  a  younger  son,  12 
years  old. 

About  10  days  ago  I  spoke  to  members  of 
the  local  draft  board  and  asked  that  my  22- 
year-old  son  be  excused  from  taking  his  phys- 
ical at  this  busy  time,  and  that  he  be  spaied 
me  to  operate  the  farm.  The  result?  I  was 
told  the  board  could  do  nothlnp  for  me,  my 
son  would  have  to  take  his  physical,  and, 
they  said,  after  harvest  every  farm  boy  with- 
in the  a^  llmiU  who  Is  physically  fit  will  be 
taken  "unless  you  farmers  raise  so  much  hell 
that  Congress  will  do  something  about  the 
matter." 

I  am  farming  680  acres  of  which  580  acre* 
is  good  tillable  land.  Have  SCO  acres  In  crop 
this  year.  We  usually  have  about  35  head 
of  cattle  and  raise,  annually,  some  140  head 
of  hogs.  I  am  58  years  old,  have  worked  hard 
all  my  life,  and  am  nearly  worn  out. 

Now  I  ask :  How  will  It  be  possible  for  me 
to  operate  this  farm  and  take  care  of  the 
livestock  if  my  22-year-old  son  is  tcJten  into 
the  Army.  That  would  leave  only  the  12- 
year-old  boy  and  a  14-year-old  girl  with  me 
and  my  wife  on  the  farm.  Both  these  chil- 
dren are  stiU  attending  school.  I  am  writing 
this  to  "i-alse  hell"  with  you  because  I  feel 
you  have  an  understanding  and  sympathetic 
view  of  the  situation  confronting  m  farmers. 
But  I  am  writing  to  ask  and  to  urge  that 
you  and  other  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
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th«  Nationai  CongrMS  do  something — U  at 
all  poaaiblc — to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  United  States  cannot  cnrry  on  the 
war  wltbout  food,  and  It  will  be  utterly  Im- 
possible for  us  (srmers  to  produce  that  so 
vitally  nscessary  food  If  all  our  help  la  to 
b»  taken  from  us.  We.  who  have  large  fami- 
lies w«re  rtdlcu'ed  and  laut^hed  at  and  held  In 
contempt  by  the  so-called  enlightened  better 
class. 

But  now  those  same  large  families  can  pro- 
vide the  men  to  fight  the  battles  to  save  the 
hides  and  carcasses  of  those  who  refused  to 
2xave  a  family 

Thinking  men  and  women  In  all  walks 
of  life  have  often  deplored  the  widespread 
Irrellglon  In  the  world  today.  They  hold, 
and  rightly  so.  that  this  Is  the  fundamental 
causa  of  all  the  war  and  turmoil  of  our  day. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
iarces  are  membe.'s  of  churches  which  main- 
tain private  or  parochial  schools  In  order  to 
teach  religion  to  the  children. 

These  men — In  tae  armed  forces — are  good 
enough  to  suffer  and  fight  and  bleed  and  die 
for  their  country,  but  it  appears  that  all  too 
olten  their  yovmger  brothers  and  sisters — at- 
tendlixg  other  than  a  public  school — are  not 
good  enough  to  ride  In  a  bus  providing  trans- 
portation for  children  attending  the  public 
schools.  We  may  talk  of  democracy  and  re- 
ligious freedom  all  we  want.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  that  Is  not  true  democracy  and  It 
Is  not  true  religious  freedom. 

Compton.  I  have  written  to  you  at  some 
length  and  hcve  tried  to  express  my  views 
on  a  number  of  different  matters.  I  love  my 
country  and  hope  and  pray  that  ever  may  It 
continue  to  live  and  grow  and  prosper,  and 
that  those  things  which  are  not  as  they 
ahould  be.  be  corrected  to  the  end  that  our 
beloved  United  States  become  In  truth,  a 
haven  of  Justice  to  all 

A  great  American  statesman  has  said:  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong;  If  right  to  be  kept 
right  and  If  wrong  to  be  set  right." 

I  have  tried  to  write  In  an  honest,  straight- 
forward manner,  and  hope  the  letter  has 
not  tired  or  bored  you. 

Aga.n  asking  you  to  do  yoiu*  utmost  to  re- 
lieve the  farm  labor  situation  and  to  defeat 
the  bills  providing  for  postwar  compulsory 
military  training  on  which  we  wrote  you  a 
few  days  a^o. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

Joecra  KASCHMTrrra. 


Our     $300,000,000,000     Headache,     as 
Discussed  by  Administration  Leader 


—EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  17.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion arises  e\'ery  day.  Can  we  pay  off  the 
national  debt?    Should  we?    If  so.  how? 

These  questions  are  discussed  by  the 
Honorable  Harold  D.  Smith.  Director. 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in 
an  article  appearing  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  American  magazine.  It  is  so  Inter- 
esting and  instructive  that  it  is  being  in- 
serted  lerewith. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Otja  $300,000,000,000  HtvDACHi 

(By  Harold  D.  Smith.  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget) 

The  man  who  sat  opposite  me  at  luncheon 
In  a  Washington  hotel  the  otner  day  took  a 
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deep   breath, 
death." 

He's  an  old  friend  from 
small  store.  He  went  on, 
night  on  this  $300.0O0.0O< 
that  we're  going  to  owe 
breaks  down  to  more  th^n 
American  man.  woman 
age  family  of  four  will 

"But  that  way  of  flgu^'lng 
all  wrong.    You " 

"Because  I  earn  more 
he  Interrupted  In  a  dism^il 
will  be  larger.     So  I'll 
perhaps  more  than  twice 

"Look,"     I     said.    "Let 
where " 
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"It  makes  my  hair 
slsted.     "What  kind  of 
my  boys  come  home  to 
going  to  happen  to  all  ol 
biisiness  was  in  the  kind 
ernment  appears  to  bt  In, 
take  everything  he  owns 
on  relief.     How  can  this 
off  this  debt  without 
Ing  every  citizen  througl 
Three  hundred  billion 
erel." 

"Before  you  get  too 
stop  to  think  Just  how  an<  l 
debt?"     I  asked.     "Of 
pay  the  Interest  on  It. 
terest  on  the  national 
pay?     A. family  of  four 
come  of  $2,500  will  pay 
taxes,   including    both 
taxes,  for  Its  share  of  the 
Ice.     A  family  of  four 
will  pay  about  $400." 
"Say  that  again,"  he 
1  repeated  It. 
"You   mean,"  he  said, 
can  Just  laugh  It  off?" 

"You   can't   laugh   off 
warned  him.     "Our  debt 
financial  problem  this 
But  my  own  reasoning 
theories  and  surveying  al 
and  depressing,   leads 
elusion  that  the  national 
trolled  and  managed, 
anything  that  even 
disaster. 

"If  the  President's 
ployment    and    a    high 
carried  out,"  I  went  on, 
debt  will  not  be  difficult 
ter  of  fact,  proper  debt 
In  such  a  program, 
nothing  to  be  happy  aboi)t 
to  scare  you  to  death." 
We   discussed  it  for 
my  friend  said,  "1  begin 
I'm  not  so  Jittery  any 
write  that,  so  millions 
have  told  me?" 

So  here  It  is,  for  the 
can  magazine: 

"Most  persons  who 
thinking  of  the 
tlonal  debt  have  to  give 
fled.    The  opinions  of  the 
predictions    that    the 
destroy  us  to  the  pleasant 
huge  debt  Is  a  delightful 
ought   to   have  more  of 
average  cf  all  the  opinions , 
close  to  the  truth. 

"By   June    1946,    we 
spent  $360,000,000,000  on 
more  it  will  cost,  we  do 
know  that  hundreds  of 
will  have  suffered  terribl; 
compare  the  loss  cf  a 
son  or  a  husband.    As  cu 
we   look    with    loathing 
woman  who,  safe  at  home 
unwilling  to  make  sacriflo  a 
pay   for   munitions, 
pendency    benefits    for 
When  the  war  ends  and 
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Kansas,  owner  of  a 
"I  was  figuring  last 
,000  national  debt 
after  the  war.     It 
$2,000  for  every 
child,  the  aver- 
nearly  $9,000." 
I  began,  "is 


excited,  why  don't  you 

when  we'll  pay  the 

.  each  year  we'll 

much  of  the  In- 
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national  debt  serv- 
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Btrous  destruction  in  the  lands  of  our  friends 
and  Allies,  which  we  were  spared,  few  of  us 
will  be  80  mentally  warped  as  to  complain 
about  paying  his  share  of  our  cost,  even 
though  It  hurts. 

"To  those  few  unreasoning  hopefuls  who 
expect  to  return  quickly  to  low  taxes  of 
bsfore-the-war  I  bring  the  bad  news  that  It 
is  going  to  hurt,  for  Federal  taxes  in  the  post- 
war period  will  remain  well  above  prewar 
rates.  There  Is  no  easy  way  to  pay  for  war. 
We  have  fought  a  war  for  stirvlval.  the  most 
expensive  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  we 
cannot  live  the  same  sort  of  economic  life 
alter  the  war  as  we  did  before, 

"However,  to  the  gloomy  millions  who  have 
been  persuaded  by  the  prophets  of  doom,  I 
bring  assurance  that  we  can  live  comfortable 
lives,  continuing  the  highest  standard  of  liv- 
ing In  the  world,  if  we  work  together,  all  for 
one  and  one  for  all. 

"It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  persons  who 
are  'scared  to  death'  do  some  straight  think- 
ing on  the  subject.  Only  a  nation  whose 
people  have  confidence  In  Its  economy  will 
take  risks  In  business,  make  new  investments, 
expand,  and  help  furnlst  the  Jobs  necessary 
to  our  economic  health.  Only  citizens  who 
know  that  their  savings  are  safe  and  that  a 
fair  future  Income  Is  secure  will  spend  the 
money  that  keeps  the  farms  and  factories 
busy.  The  people  must  not  be  frightenec!  by 
any  thought  of  Inevitable  economic  collapse. 
They  must  realize  that  their  Government 
plans  to  use  all  policies  at  Its  command  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  to  hamper,  economic 
activity  and  employment. 

"There  Is  some  danger,  however,  that  some 
groups  may  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  of 
debt  to  others — to  those  who  are  less  organ- 
ized, such  as  the  white-collar  workers. 

"If  we  grant  undeserved  favors,  such  aa 
lower  taxes,  to  certain  groups,  we  weaken  the 
entire  structure,  for  the  less  fortunate  groups 
must  then  carry  more  than  their  share  of 
taxation,  and  their  purchasing  power  will  b« 
lessened.  The  people  must  make  plain  to  all 
and  sundry— big  and  little  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  what  not — that  they  will  not 
tolerate  selfish  pressure  groups  who  want  to 
gain  special  favors  and  appropriations  which 
endanger  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  There  must  be  Just  one  pressure 
group — the  millions  who  will  strive  for  the 
common  welfare.  If  that  group  succeeds.  It 
will  cure  the  $300,000,000,000  headache.  •   •   • 

"Now  let's  look  at  the  debt  and  see  why 
It  Isn't  the  bugaboo  many  persons  think. 
Economists,  like  doctors  who  describe  symp- 
toms In  technical  language,  WTlte  about  it  in 
a  vernacular  unintelligible  to  the  layman, 
even  using  calculus  and  geometry  to  prove 
their  points.  As  a  result,  about  all  the  aver- 
age man  knows  is  that,  as  an  Amsrican  cit- 
izen, he  is  partly  responsible  for  an  enormous 
amoimt  of  money,  a  figure  so  large  he  can't 
comprehend  It.  There  have  been  about  a 
billion  minutes  since  the  birth  of  Christ; 
300.000.000.000  paper  dollars  would  pave  a 
highway  250  feet  wide  around  the  globe  at 
the  equator.  But  those  comparisons  don't 
alarm  him  as  much  as  the  utterly  false  con- 
clusion that  the  share  owed  by  his  baby  will 
be  $2,000,  and  some  day  must  be  paid.  The 
Government  debt  Is  so  different  from  private 
debt  that  there  should  be  a  different  term 
to  describe  it.  As  a  debtor,  the  Government 
is  In  an  entirely  different  position  from  the 
man  whose  mortgage  Is  about  to  come  due 
or  v;ho  is  In  debt  to  a  finance  company. 

"The  Government  controls  interest  rates 
and  pays  what  it  thinks  is  best  for  the 
country.  It  now  pays  an  average  rate  of 
less  than  2  percent,  and  about  one-third  of 
that  is  returned  to  the  Government  in  Income 
taxes.  The  citizen  who  borrows  must  fur- 
nish security.  The  Government's  promise  to 
pay — backed  by  the  Nation's  productive  ca- 
pacity— is  all  the  security  that  anyone  needs. 

"When  a  citizen  borrows  $10,000.  he  pays 
t400  or  more  in  annual  interest,  and  must 
make  payments  on  the  principal  on  certain 
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dates  or  face  disaster,  for  he  may  not  ba 
able  to  negotiate  a  new  loan  to  pay  off  the 
old  one.  It  Is  the  Inevitable  arrival  of  the 
stormy  day  of  reckoning  that  makes  men  fear 
debt. 

"The  Government  never  faces  foreclosure. 
When  debts  come  due  It  can  borrow  100  per- 
cent of  the  amount,  pay  off  the  creditors, 
and  continue  In  business  as  usual.  A  cltl- 
een's  loans  are  likely  to  be  called  Just  when 
he  Is  least  able  to  pay — rwhen  times  are  bad. 
The  Government  can  make  payments  on  the 
principal  at  any  time  it  sees  fit. 

"If  a  citizen  were  In  the  stime  position  as 
the  Government,  he  could  borrow  $10,000 
on  his  mere  promise  to  pay,  end,  at  the  cost 
of  less  than  $200  a  year,  he  and  his  heirs 
could  continue  to  use  that  amount  of  money 
forever.  He  could  borrow  more,  if  he  needed 
It.  His  limit  would  be  only  his  ability  to 
pay  the  Interest  on  the  debt,  without  destroy- 
ing his  standard  of  living,  and  since  the 
Government  Is  made  up  of  the  citizens,  that 
Is  exactly  what  they  are  doing  as  they  pay 
for  the  war  and  for  the  cost  af  governtnent. 
As  for  the  principal,  we  pay  off  only  when 
times  are  good  and  Incomes  are  high. 

"Now,  let's  take  another  lock  at  that  baby 
In  the  cradle,  who  supposedly,  over  his  life- 
time, has  to  pay  $2.000 — his  share  of  the 
$300,000,000,000  national  debt  First  of  all. 
If  It  is  true  that  our  children  have  a  share 
In  the  national  debt  as  a  liability,  then  It 
is  also  true  that  they  have  u  share  In  the 
national  debt  as  an  asset  in  the  form  of 
bonds  owned  by  the  people  and  their  Institu- 
tions. Furthermore,  the  individual  wont 
have  to  pay  all  of  that  $2,(00  during  his 
lifetime.  He  will  pay  for  th;  Interest,  but 
only  in  proportion  to  his  capacity  to  pay. 
While  money  for  the  debt  serA  Ice  must  come 
from  the  people,  the  Govern;iient  does  not 
collect  in  equal  amounts  from  all  people. 

"Lest  you  begin  now  to  comlder  the  situa- 
tion too  lightly,  I  want  to  point  out,  at  the 
risk  of  criticism  from  some  optimistic  econ- 
omists, that  I  believe  It  Is  ovtrslmplificatlon 
to  state  that,  "There  is  nothing  to  worry 
about,  for  we  owe  the  debt  to  ourselves."  To 
be  sure,  that  state  of  affairs  helps  Immeasur- 
ably. The  money  does  go  "round  and  'round 
as  we  collect  taxes  from  the  people  and  then 
pay  them  interest  on  their  Government  se- 
curities. Taxation  to  pay  Ir  terest  on  the 
national  debt  affects  Individuals  for  better  or 
for  worse,  but  It  doesn't  make  ?  nation  poorer. 
However,  unfortunately,  neltht  r  does  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest  with  borrow(?d  funds  make 
a  nation  richer. 

"It  has  been  said  that  we  wiU  pay  the  annu- 
al interest  of  $6,000,000,000  :)y  taking  the 
money  out  of  our  left-hand  pticket  and  put- 
ting It  into  our  right.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  the  application  of  this  very  consoling 
theory.  Somewhere  along  the  way  you  are 
forced- to  cl  '.nge  your  figure  of  speech  and 
reall2»  that  if  your  Nation  becomes  financially 
ill,  and  in  need  of  a  blood  tr.insfusion,  you 
don't  do  the  patient  any  good  by  transferring 
blood  from  the  left  arm  to  t lie  right.  The 
life  of  the  Government  is  dependent  upon 
production  of  new  wealth  by  Its  people. 
Thrt's  the  new  blood  which  wi  1  keep  It  alive. 
"Only  careful  planning  can  insure  a  steady 
supply  of  that  new  blood  which  comes 
through  constant  full  employment  and  the 
prevention  of  deflation  as  well  as  Inflation. 

"The  debt  hasn't  many  good  qualities,  but 
one  of  them  Is  that  the  collecUon  of  taxes  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  ihe  refinancing 
and  payment  of  principal  can  be  managed  so 
8is  to  help  our  financial  condition. 

"If  a  runaway  boom  tWreattns,  that  Is  the 
time  to  tax  heavily.  In  order  to  reduce  the 
debt,  for  such  taxation  not  only  collects 
money  when  people  can  afford  to  pay  and  lays 
up  Government  wealth  to  use  in  less  pros- 
perous times,  but.  In  drawing  money  into  the 
United  States  Treasury,  inflation  is  smoth- 
ered. 


"I  believe  that  if  the  Government  had  col- 
lected much  higher  taxes  In  the  middle  twen- 
ties, the  Inflation  of  those  days  and  the  de- 
flation that  followed  would  have  been  miti- 
gated. I  also  believe  that  we  should  have 
taxed  ourselves  more  heavily  during  the  war. 
We  would  have  fewer  difficulties  with  our 
program  of  economic  stabilization. 

"If  deflation  and  slowing  down  In  produc- 
tion should  appear  to  be  at  hand,  if  men  and 
women  begin  to  lose  their  Jobs,  a  lowering 
of  taxes  and  speeding  up  of  Government 
programs  will  help  to  restore  the  financial 
equilibrium. 

"I  hear  you  exclaim.  'More  Government 
spending.    With  a  $300,000,000,000  debt?' 

"Government  spending  in  peacetime  will  be 
Jiistifiable  if  the  money  is  invested  so  It  will 
bring  definite  returns  and  if  the  investments 
would  not  be  made  by  private  business.  We 
have  made  such  Investments  in  the  past. 
They  are  a  tiny  part  of  the  national  debt, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  They  include  such 
projects  as  the  profitable  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  productive  loans  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  and  money 
spent  for  public  roads  that  produce  additional 
gasoline  taxes. 

"Foreign  loans  used  to  buy  American  goods 
may  also  come  In  this  category.  Appropria- 
tions for  flood  control,  for  the  eradication  of 
the  boll  weevil,  for  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  our  forests  and  other  such  proj- 
ects, In  the  long  run  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation  and  make  It  better  able  to  pay 
taxes.  For  suoh  productive  investments  a 
corp>oratlon  would  be  Justified  In  issuing  stock 
or  borrowing  money.  So  It  is  with  the  Gov- 
ernment.    •     *     • 

"Now,  what  about  our  Government  ex- 
pendltvires  and  Income  after  the  war?  When 
can  we  begin  to  balance  the  Budget? 

"Estimates  regarding  Government  expenses 
for  the  postwar  years  vary  from  about  fifteen 
billion  a  year  to  above  thirty  billion,  including 
the  Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

"The  Government's  revenue  last  year  was 
$44,000,000,000.  and  It  spent  ninety-five  bil- 
lion. This  year  the  income  will  be  atwut 
forty-five  billion,  and  we  shall  spend  about 
one  hundred  billion.  Obviously,  if  we  could 
continue  to  collect  wartime  taxes  after  the 
war  and  spend,  say,  only  tv/enty  billion  a 
year,  we  could,  Indeed,  pay  off  a  large  part  of 
the  national  debt  In  a  single  year.  But,  of 
course,  we  can't  expect  these  'if's'  to  come 
true. 

"To  meet  Government  postwar  expenses  we 
must  collect  from  our  citizens  more  money 
than  a  peacetime  America  has  ever  paid  be- 
fore. In  addition  to  payment  of  the  wartime 
debt,  expenditures  for  the  care  of  veterans, 
such  as  hospitalization,  musterlng-out  pay, 
and  education,  will  be  larpe.  Prior  to  1941 
our  l>est  year  for  receipts  was  1920,  when  the 
Government  collected  approximately  $7,0C0.- 
000,000.  Obviously,  taxes  must  bring  In  sev- 
eral times  that  amount  for  a  great  many 
years. 

"What  Congress  will  decide  as  to  taxation 
after  the  war  and  when  the  Budget  will  be 
balanced,  I  do  not  know,  but  we  are  sure  that 
we  must  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  Government 
budgets  so  as  to  obtain  that  lialance  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"We  know  that  many  sources  of  wartime 
taxes  will  not  be  available  in  peacetime, 
such  as  the  enormous  excess-profits  taxe.<;, 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  oiu"  tax  policy 
should  be  so  designed  as  to  encourage  busi- 
ness to  expand  and  consumers  to  buy.  For 
a  few  years  after  the  war  the  factories  will 
hum  as  they  produce  motorcars,  refrigeratcH-s, 
stockings,  toasters  smd  hundreds  of  other 
itemis  that  the  public  Is  eager  to  buy  with 
its  wartime  savings.  But  we  must  loci 
ahead  and  make  certain  that  business  be 
assured  of  sufficient  markets  in  the  postwar 
period. 

"The  crux  of  the  situation  is  this:  To  col- 
lect the  highest  peacetime  taxes  that  have 


ever  been  assessed  in  the  United  States,  and 
to  assure  continuing  freedom  from  fear  and 
freedom  from  want,  we  must  maintain  the 
highest  peacetime  national  Income  that  the 
United  States  has  ever  produced, 

"Today  our  national  income  is  about  $160.- 
000,000,000.  In  1941  It  was  about  $97,000,- 
000.000.  If.  after  the  war,  our  national  in- 
come should  fall  to  that  low  figure,  we  would 
need  6  percent  of  It  to  pay  the  $6,000,000,000 
in  interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  that 
amount,  added  to  the  other  costs  of  govern- 
ment, would  cause  severe  financial  suffering. 
If  we  could  maintain  the  postwar  Income 
at  $150,000,000,000,  the  Interest  cost  would  be 
a  little  less  than  4  percent,  which  we  could 
pay  without  hardship.  If  It  develops  that 
Government  action  will  be  needed  to  sustain 
a  $150,000,000,000  national  income,  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  Government  Is  prepared  to 
prevent  any  threatening  slack.  Then  the 
debt  service  will  certainly  be  bearable. 

"For  comparison  Great  Britain  today  la 
paying  about  5  percent  of  its  national  Income 
for  Interest  on  Its  debt,  and  that  percentage 
will  l>e  higher  after  the  war.  In  1818,  after 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  Great  Britain  paid 
about  8  percent  of  Its  income  for  debt  inter- 
est, and  after  the  first  World  War  It  paid 
7  percent.  Those  high  payments  of  the  past, 
which  we  shall  in  no  way  approach,  did  not 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  British  economy. 
"The  President  has  declared  that,  through 
the  assurance  of  full  emplo3mient,  "we  can 
maintain  a  national  income  high  enough  to 
provide  for  an  orderly  retirement  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  along  with  reasonable  tax  reduction.' 
"That  promise  is  backed  by  facts.  The 
gloomy  prediction  that  "it  can't  be  done, 
because  we  never  have  done  It,'  is  made  by 
persons  who  do  not  understand  that  this  is  a 
new  Nation.  We  are  a  new  Nation  In  vision 
an  accomplishment.  Our  productive  capac- 
ity has  grown  and  we  have  learned  to  use  It. 
"We  have  come  to  understand  much  about 
our  economy.  We  have  made  rapid  advances 
In  the  art  of  government  and  we  have  mas- 
tered vast  national  problems.  Our  Members 
of  Congress,  our  Government  executives,  our 
businessmen,  and  our  labor  leaders  have 
been  in  two  wars,  they  have  experienced  the 
boom  of  1929  and  the  terrible  depression 
years  that  followed.  Today,  as  they  attempt 
to  solve  the  greatest  manpower  shortage  we 
have  ever  known,  they  can  remember  the 
terrible  days  »hen  former  servicemen  sold 
apples  on  street  corners.  They  have  seen 
almost  everything;  they  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience what  mistakes  have  been  made, 
what  remedies  have  been  successful,  and  they 
have  learned  how  to  prevent  disaster  in  the 
future.  By  trial  and  error  we  have  become  a 
wiser,  more  mature  Nation. 

"Nearly  every  citizen  owns  war  bonds  and 
pays  taxes.  Never  before  has  the  Govern- 
ment In  numerous  a'ays  come  so  close  to  the 
daily  life  of  each  citizen  in  each  community. 
We  all  have  learned  that  our  Government 
has  come  to  play  a  role,  a  positive  role.  In 
our  lives.  I  believe  the  people  expect  their 
Government  to  take  such  steps  as  will  be 
needed  to  keep  our  economy  on  an  even  keel, 
and  to  assure  opportunities  for  Jot)s  and  a 
high  standard  of  living. 

"The  people  know  they're  going  to  suffer  a 
financial  headache.  Once  they  thoroughly 
understand  the  situation  they  will  realize 
that  It  can  be  cured  by  the  proper  prescrip- 
tions. United,  they  will  demand  effective 
governmental  programs,  the  elimination  of 
waste,  the  use  of  all  our  resources  without 
deflation  or  Inflation,  and  an  orderly  reduc- 
tion of  the  dsbt  as  soon  as  pebble.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  with  the  help  of 
their  Government,  will  continue  to  strive  for 
the  'four  freedoms'  for  which  our  boys  are 
dying. 

"Our  fighting  men  will  come  home  to  op- 
portunities for  a  full  and  meaningful  life — 
not  to  a  banJ-rupt  Nation.  As  the  President 
has  said,  "There  is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
itself.' " 
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Some  of  the  Thinf »  We  Are  Fightinj  For         On    Sumatra    are    f  )und    petroleum. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

D?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  June  23.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  learn  from  an  article  published 
In  the  United  States  News  some  of  the 
thin?:s  which  we  are  fighting  for.  In 
condensing  the  article  for  publication 
here  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  supply- 
ing the  subheadings  to  certain  para- 
graphs. 

In  considering  this  reported  program 
the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  fallen 
may  get  some  consolation  from  the  fact 
that  at  least  one  Member  of  the  Congress 
advocates  that  our  country  should  retain 
the  island  of  Okinawa  gained  at  such 
terrible  sacrifice. 

Rrr4XII«Q    THK    COimOL     AND    WSALTH     OT    THX 

t*sT  px.<'rH\Eo  rot  kngland  and  THX  DtrtCH 

Blueprints  now  have  been  drawn  for 
the  drive  to  regain  the  riches  that  are 
waiting  to  be  tapped  in  the  East  Indies. 
These  are  riches  that  can  go  far  to  re- 
store to  civilians  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties that  they  now  miss  most.  The  task 
of  reopening  this  part  of  the  world  falls 
to  Britl.sh  Empire  forces  and  to  the 
Dutch. 

TH«  HSUNT  or  THe  rTCHTING  Uf  TH«  INVASION 
AND  OVTtAT  OF  JAPAN  P«Om  BXSETEVZD  FOB 
CNITTD  STATTS   MIUTAJIT 


Perhaps  shortly  before  United  States 
forces  invade  Japan  itself.  British  forces 
in  Burma  have  not  had  the  supplies  and 
equipment  that  United  States  forces  have 
in  such  abundance.  Until  these  handi- 
caps can  be  overcome,  action  by  British 
forces  is  limited.  But  the  prizes  that 
wait  to  be  taken,  when  the  time  to  move 
does  come,  are  immensely  rich. 

Before  the  war,  Malaya  and  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  together  sup- 
plied the  world  with  90  ipercent  of  its 
rubber.  65  percent  of  its  tin.  85  percent 
of  the  pepper.  30  percent  of  the  copra, 
30  percent  of  natural  resins  and  17  per- 
cent of  petroleum  By  1939.  when  war 
seemed  inevitable,  the  United  States  was 
buying  30  percent  of  East  Indies  exports, 
was  building  up  stock  piles  in  these  prod- 
ucts 

These  resources  were  cut  off  by  the 
Japanese  in  2  months.  Almost  4  years 
of  war.  of  all-out  production  for  United 
States  and  other  ailled  forces,  now  have 
depleted  stock  piles  to  dangerous  levels. 
Tin  Imports  from  other  regions  are  25 
percent  short  of  consumption.  Rubber 
stock  piles  by  the  end  of  this  year  are 
expected  to  drop  to  61,000  tons.  The 
sugar  shortage  Is  to  grow  more  acute. 
Vegetable  oils  are  needed  by  liberated 
countries.  And  United  States  petroleum 
resources  are  being  used  up  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate. 

In  Malaya,  target  of  the  first  British 
attack,  are  found  tin.  rubber,  and  palm 
oil.  Tin  production  before  the  war  aver- 
aged 50.000  tons  per  year.  Rubber  ex- 
ports reached  350.000  tons.  Ten  percent 
of  the  world  demand  for  palm  oil  waa 
suppUed  by  Malaya. 


it  Palembang  in 
indamaged.  Oil 
reached  5.320,000 
of  8,000.000  tons 
ands  East  Indies. 


rubber  may  have 
Japanese  by  na- 


persons  who  turn 
palm  oil,  petro- 


harvested  from 

production    of 

other    Islands 


rubber,  tin.  rice,  paliri  oil.  fibers,  and 
some  coal.  The  Japar  ese  made  one  of 
their  few  air-borne  attacks  against  Su- 
matra's oil  refineries 
order  to  capture  them 
production  in  1939 
tons,  out  of  the  total 
produced  in  the  Netherl 
The  islands  of  Bangkii  and  BilUton  of 
eastern  Sumatra  suppl  ed  49.000  tons  of 
tin  m  1940.  Coal  mine ;  near  Palembang 
produced  1.200.000  tor;, 
the  6C0.000  tons  of  rutber  grown  in  the 
Netherlands  East  Indie  s  came  from  Su- 
matra. With  the  hell  I  of  this  country, 
Dutch  officials  have  ready  almost  $15.- 
000,000  in  equipment  a  id  supplies  need- 
ed to  resume  rubber  output  immediately 
following  invasion.  Eijperts  expect  that 
200.000  tons  of  crude 
been  hidden  from  the 
tives. 

On  Java,  richest  islajnd  in  the  Indies. 
are  crowded  50.000.000 
out  sugar,  rice,  kapok 
leum,  minerals,  and  ot  ler  products.  In 
prewar  years,  sugar  pioduction  reached 
3,000,000  tons,  or  60  percent  of  the 
amount  available  to  Upited  States  civil 
ians  this  year.  Rice 
10.000.080  acres.  Anti 
palm  oils  in  Java  aid 
reached  265,000  tons. 

On  Borneo,  mostly  abng  the  coast,  are 
found  petroleum,  rubbi  t.  and  some  coal. 
The  oil-producinK  ar;as  at  Tarakan. 
Ballkpapan.  and  Brunei  have  been  re- 
captured by  Australian  and  Dutch  forces 
under  General  MacAithur's  command. 
Borneo  in  1939  produce  1 1.680,000  tons  of 
oil. 

On  Celebes  and  the  other  islands  are 
grown  principally  sago,  resins,  coconuts, 
vegetable  oils,  and  spic  2s.  Pepper  is  ex- 
pected to  be  abundant  y  available  when 
the  islands  are  opened  up.  Launches  to 
gather  these  product;  and  interisland 
vessels  to  bring  them  out  already  have 
been  built  in  large  nuitibers. 

British  naval  units  have  bombarded 
coastal  points  within  2  )0  miles  of  Singa- 
pore, and  now  are  i  eported  to  have 
landed  on  an  island  halfway  between 
Rangoon,  their  operations  base,  and 
Singapore.  But  the  mhst  decisive  action 
against  Japanese  forced  in  the  Indies  has 
been  the  cutting  of  their  supply  line  to 
Japan  by  United  States  naval  and  air 
forces. 

Admiral  Mountbatte  i  Is  expected  to  be 
given  command  over  f  )rces  now  oj)erat- 
ing  in  Borneo  under  General  MacArthur, 
but  will  continue  to 
American  forces. 

Once  Singapore  Is  baptured  or  neu- 
trallted.  landings  on  siimatra.  Java,  and 
other  Islands  can  be  iiade  more  easily. 
British  policy  Is  to  latid  with  a  strong 
concentration  of  force  t  that  can  kill  the 
maximum  number  of  Japanese  In  the 
shortest  time. 

WKCTf  TTNrm  VTATXS  01  rt.\T8  JAPAN,  ORXAT 
BMTArN  AND  HOLLAND  WILL  COMX  BACK  INTO 
THm   OWN 

United  States  forces  will  not  be  needed 
for  such  clean-up  operations.  These  will 
be  left  to  the  British  and  Dutch  who  own 
the  territories  involved.  But  until  the 
Indies  are  liberated,  It  I  will  be  impossible 


receive  aid  from 


to  resume  all-out  production  of  rubber, 
tin.  sugar,  and  other  critical  products. 

If  the  war  against  Japan  drags  on 
through  1246.  the  resources  of  the  Indies 
will  be  needed  by  the  military.  For  this 
reason,  the  British  now  are  being  pressed 
to  speed  up  their  war  acainst  the  Japa- 
nese in  Malaya  and  the  East  Indies. 
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What  the  British  Elections  Mean  to  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  18.  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are, 
of  course,  limitations  to  the  load  even  the 
most  powerful  man  can  carry. 

All  thoughtful  persons  recognize  the 
greatness  of  Winston  Churchill  and  the 
monumental  contribution  he  has  made 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  democratic 
form  of  government  the  world  over. 
Verily,  he  rolled  back  the  tide  of  tyranny 
in  freedom's  darkest  hour;  held  aloft 
the  flaming  torch  of  freedom  when  all 
round  the  night  was  dark  as  Jet.  The 
Briti-sh  election  was  not  a  personal  re- 
buke for  Churchill. 

No  fair-minded  person  would  deny  him 
high  credit;  but  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple, after  years  of  Tory  rule,  dreamed 
and  prayed  for  a  more  liberal  adminis- 
tration, an  administration  that  would 
not  continue  to  be  controlled  by  those 
who.  although  they  had.  with  united 
help,  carried  on  the  great  war  effort  suc- 
cessfully, were  not  in  step  with  overdue 
social  legislation.  The  common  men  of 
Great  Britain  felt  they  were  not  being 
accorded  the  merited  opportunities  that 
would  improve  their  living  conditions. 
Consequently  they  turned  to  the  Labor 
Party,  at  whose  hands  they  hope  to  real- 
ize the  improved  conditions — higher 
wages  and  better  living  conditions — so 
long  denied. 

Superficially  the  British  election  may 
seem  an  evidence  of  ingratitude,  but  it 
has  its  counterpart  in  several  historic  in- 
stances: notably  the  unmerited  defeat  of 
the  great  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  waa 
in  fact  at  the  crest  of  his  monumental 
achievements  in  Influencing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  any 
man  still  denies  to  Wilson  an  attribute 
of  prophetic  foresight  and  fame,  let  him 
contemplate  the  record  of  the  last  6  years 
the  world  over,  our  recent  action  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

What  are  the  lessons  and  admonitions 
of  the  recent  British  election  for  th^a 
country? 

The  United  States  today  stands  as  the 
last  citadel  of  free  enterprise  among  the 
great  powers.  Let  us  hope  it  will  remain 
such,  that  It  may  slowly  lead  the  world 
back  to  that  system  which,  properly  op- 
erated, is  the  best  yet  devised. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  free  enterprise 
system  will  survive  or  fall  In  America  In 
precisely  the  measure  that  Americans 


are  willing  to  profit  from  the  lessons  and 
admonitions  of  the  British  election. 

One  fact  we  know — we  are  going  for- 
ward. Our  Nation  is  not  going  to  stand 
still.  To  fail  to  progress  is  to  go  back- 
ward. Our  people  are  not  static.  There 
is  one  lesson  that  Britain  gives  us. 
We  doubt  whether  any  one  factor  hurt 
Churchill  more  than  his  effort  to  foist 
discredited  monarchs  upon  other  Na- 
tions whose  people  did  not  ^7ant  them. 
The  British  election  tells  us  something 
else,  namely,  that  we  have:  a  choice 
which,  practically  speaking,  the  British 
people  did  not  have. 

Britons,  with  little  faith  in  the  weak- 
ened, discredited  Liberal  Party,  knew  it 
was  a  choice  between  the  extreme  Tory 
right  or  the  extreme  socialist  left.  Paced 
with  that  choice  they  vow;d  as  they 
have;  but  it  is  doubtless  accurate  to  say 
that  the  result  was  a  vote  ajjainst  tory- 
ism  rather  than  a  vote  against  Churchill 
or  for  socialism. 

America  has  a  middle  way,  and  under 
the  wise  leadership  of  Presidmt  Truman 
we  are  well  on  that  way. 

Unfortunately  we  have  8  small  but 
vocal  group  in  the  United  States  who, 
like  the  Tories  of  Great  Britain,  have 
been  led  astray  by  selfish,  shrewd  Hitler 
propaganda  in  favor  of  ancient  preju- 
dices and  modem  Fascist  and  Nazi 
ideologies. 

Although  since  the  dastardly  attack 
by  the  Japanese  at  Pearl  Harbor  they 
have  withheld  overt  antagonism  and 
opposition  to  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Deal,  with  its  progres- 
sive, humanitarian  aims,  there  are  still 
some  who  covertly  continue  their  oppo- 
sition to  all  legislation  for  the  common 
good.  That  element,  thowjh  small,  is 
none  the  less  powerful  and  influential, 
being  buttressed  by  a  monopolistic  sec- 
tion of  the  press  and  radio  who  con- 
stantly label  and  designate  all  progres- 
sive measures  as  socialistic  or  commu- 
nistic. They  fear  that  such  proposed 
legislation  would  arrest  the  march  of 
their  avaricious,  selfish  policies,  and 
would  remove  the  fear  they  seek  to  create 
in  the  American  businessme.i  in  connec- 
tion with  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
underprivileged  and  underpaid  of  our 
Nation. 

These  advocates  of  policies  which 
solely  benefit  special  interests  imme- 
diately heralded  the  Labor  Party  victory 
as  dangerous  to  a  capitalistic  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  they 
aimed  to  mislead  the  rani:  and  file  of 
loyal  American  citizens  Into  believing  it 
was  a  Communist  victory.  They  will- 
fully and  deliberately  conceded  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  British  Labor  Party 
Is  not  Communist  controlled;  In  fact  It 
Is  just  as  much  opposed  to  communism 
as  we  are  in  this  country.  Its  record  of 
leadership  and  of  admlnlsti-atlon  as  part 
of  Churchill's  coalition  gcivernment  in 
recent  years  unmistakably  controverts 
that  sinister  allegation. 

The  fact  that  of  644  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  only  2  are  Com- 
munists further  proves  that  Britain's 
new  government  is  not  conimunistic  and 
Is  in  no  sense  or  degree  a  threat  to  sta- 
bilization of  the  troubled  world  of  today. 
This  Is  simply  a  case  of  tad  shepherds 
screening  themselves  from  the  light. 


It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  fair- 
minded  people  that  this  recent  British 
election  bids  fair  to  effect  a  more  just, 
equitable,  and  hberal  treatment  of  the 
common  men  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. These  new  leaders  are  already 
pitching  in  with  new-broom  vigor  In 
immediately  justifying  their  selection  as 
custodians  of  British  interests  in  the 
trying  times  ahead. 

Furthermore,  this  election  justifies  the 
claim  of  many  well-informed  students 
of  government  that  in  domestic  affairs 
the  Tory  regime  has  been  unfair  in  deal- 
ing with  the  substrata  of  its  people  who 
fought  with  such  zealous  fervor  for  lib- 
erty, carried  the  heavy  burden  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and  now  aim  to  create 
and  perpetuate  a  free  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration of  government,  which  am- 
bition has  been  thwarted  by  policies  of 
the  party  in  power  during  the  lasts  years. 
The  enduring  help  of  the  Tories  to 
repulsive  and  decadent  Spain  and  to  the 
reactionary  forces  in  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Turkey,  and  elsewhere  was  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  British  masses  and  was  an 
additional  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Tories. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
and  the  world  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  new  British  Government,  as  most  of 
its  leaders,  from  Attlee  down,  cooperated 
as  coalitionists  during  the  war  to  the 
fullest  extent  with  the  then  prevailing 
Government. 

■They  are  proved,  intelligent,  able, 
experienced  gentlemen  and  I,  for  one. 
have  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  will 
carry  out  their  pre-election  pledges, 
promises  and  assurances  given  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world  by 
striving  in  every  way  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  wage-earners  and  others  in  Britain 
who  have  been  so  long  denied  maximum 
opportunity  in  a  just  world,  and  that  they 
will  honor  all  pledges,  promises,  and 
assurances  that  have  been  made  or  im- 
plied in  international  relations,  including 
the  Balfour  declaration,  removing  immi- 
gration restrictions  to  Palestine  and 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland. 

The  election  in  Great  Britain  should 
have  a  wholesome  effect  on  us  in  this 
country;  and  it  is  my  hope  that  many  of 
the  reactionaries,  the  backward-inclined, 
the  great  financiers  and  industrialists, 
may  at  least  to  some  degree,  if  they  would 
not  Imitate  an  ostrich,  desist  from  their 
untenable  opposition  to  fair  and  humani- 
tarian legislation  wblch  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  not  only  of  the  underpaid 
manual  wage-earners  but  for  nearly  20,- 
000,000  others  of  our  citizens—white  col- 
lar workers,  teachers,  ministers,  pen- 
sioners, the  unorganized— whose  static 
earnings  are  less  than  $1,300  each  a  year, 
at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased from  30  to  60  percent  in  the  last 
3  or  4  years.  Obviously  this  condition 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  their  families  be- 
flttlngly  m  this,  the  greatest,  richest,  and 
most  prosperous  Nation  under  the  sun. 
There  mast  be,  necessarily  a  genuine  Im- 
provement In  social  standards,  which 
will  automatically  effect  on  improvement 
In  moral  standards,  which  Is.  of  course, 
highly  desirable  in  the  Ideal  state. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  In  the  interest 
of  the  common  good  that  laws  be  passed 


and  conditions  effected  that  will  to  an 
appreciable  degree  really  and  especially 
improve  the  lot  of  these  20.000.000  worthy 
but  defenseless  unorganized  citizens. 

At  the  same  time  I  seriously  invite  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  necessity  for  an 
effective  curbing  of  control  by  various 
trusts,  predatory  combinations,  and  car- 
tels that  are  part  and  parcel  of  them, 
which  have  for  their  purpose  restriction 
of  fair  competition,  and  which  by  various 
dubious  devices  and  methods  are  used  to 
increase  their  profits  unconscionably  at 
the  distressful  expense  of  the  consumers 
and  small  businessmen. 

For  years  and  years  I  have  observed 
that  every  effort  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions and  safeguard  the  lives  and 
wholesome  interests  of  the  American 
people,  especially  those  of  the  workers, 
has  been  opposed  by  the  predatory 
groups.  Going  back  to  1892  we  find  the 
bitterly  contested  A.  R.  U.  strike;  later 
the  Pullman  strike;  still  later,  in  1898. 
the  unionization  of  the  coal  miners.  All 
workers  who  participated  in  those  stir- 
ring, pioneering  events  know,  with  sor- 
row, what  I  am  talking  about.  In  those 
hectic  days  management  wanted  to  be 
patriarch,  straw-boss,  and  referee  and 
pay  a  worker  $1  for  12  hours  work. 

And  all  students  will  remember  the 
adamant  opposition  of  the  railroads  to 
the  law  requiring  automatic  couplers 
that  have  reduced  from  battalions  to  nil 
the  number  of  workers  injured  in 
coupling  cars.  The  railroads  at  first 
asserted  that  such  a  law  meant  bank- 
ruptcy to  them,  and  they  obtained  at 
least  3  deferments  of  the  effective  date 
of  that  law. 

Again,  prior  to  1903  the  railroads  gave 
more  attention  to  having  their  motive 
power  employed  20  of  24  hours,  which 
meant  bigger  dividends,  than  they 
thought  of  adequately  protecting  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  employees,  who  were 
required  or  urged  to  remain  on  duty 
or  on  emergency  csJl  as  long  as  36  con- 
secutive hours  without  rest.  So  dis- 
astrous to  railroad  employees,  and  the 
traveling  public,  did  this  practice  be- 
come that  Congress  enacted  a  16-hour 
law  for  railroad  employees  and  later  an 
8-hour  law  for  all  workers.  Behold  the 
beneficent  results  of  all  these  corrective 
legal  measures. 

Returning  to  recent  events,  we  all  re- 
call that  only  a  few  short  years  ago 
legislation  was  pending  to  separate  the 
baneful,  destructive,  powerful  utility 
holding  companies  from  their  operating 
subsidiaries,  which  they  claimed  was 
a  death  sentence  to  the  industry.  Those 
companies,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
convicted  swindler  Hopson.  spent  more 
than  $3,000,000  for  deceptive,  untenable 
propaganda  In  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
defeat  that  propased  legislation,  whole- 
some and  benellclal  as  It  was.  But  they 
did  not  prevail.  That  much-needed 
legislation  reached  the  statute  books, 
to  our  everlasting  benefit.  The  Security 
and  Exchange  Commission,  by  wise  ad- 
ministration, gi-ants  delays  in  effecting 
dissolutions  under  this  law,  with  the  re- 
sult that  no  honest,  well-intentioned 
person  or  concern  l3  injured,  while  the 
public  as  a  whole  is  immeasurably  bene- 
fited. 
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In  fact  such  paid  propaganda  through 
the  press  and  by  highly  pcUd  lobbyists 
has  been  utilized  against  every  piece  of 
proposed  progressive  legislation.  But, 
thanks  to  the  impartial  radio  and  other 
means  of  wide  and  fair  dissemination, 
and  such  bastions  of  democracy  as  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the 
most  popular  and  persuasive  speaker  of 
his  generation  and  with  the  tongue  of 
the  prophets,  these  distraught  anxieties 
of  our  citizens  were  dissipated,  and.  not- 
withstanding this  nefarious  propaganda, 
a  great  deal  of  this  much-needed  reme- 
dial legislation  has  been  enacted  to  im- 
measurably improve  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  American  people. 

Although  great  progress  has  been  at- 
tained during  this  admlnLstration.  still 
greater  opportunity  should  be  effected 
to  improve  the  mode  of  living  of  and  ac- 
cord fairer  returns  to  the  producers  of 
our  wealth  and  those  who  make  possible 
the  great  prosperity  we  are  now  enjoying. 

Here  we  have  the  dual  message  for 
America  to  read  into  the  results  of  the 
British  election: 

A  harbinger  of  hope  for  the  great  mass 
of  our  citizens  who  rightfully  seek  an  im- 
provement in  their  standards  of  living 
and  at  the  same  time  a  warning  to  the 
privileged  profiteering  interests  that  un- 
less they  voluntarily  join  in  measures 
designed  to  that  end  they  will  provoke 
adoption  of  even  more  radical  govern- 
mental policies  than  those  of  which  they 
now  complain. 

Since  dictating  the  above  remarks  two 
other  world-shaking  events,  the  joint 
American-British  completion  of  the 
atomic  bombs  and  the  Russian  declara- 
tion of  war  against  Japan,  have  served 
further  to  illustrate  the  danger  that  lies 
in  repeating  the  errors  of  past  unjustified 
criticisms  of  our  allies. 

These  events  also  demonstrate  with 
what  great  wisdom  the  late,  venerated 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  laid  the 
foundations  for  early  victory  and  peace 
and  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  that  his  able  suc- 
cessor, the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman, 
continues  to  carry  on  the  Roosevelt  poli- 
cies, including  the  foundation  already 
laid  for  cooperation  with  Russia. 

You  will  recall  It  was  my  prediction, 
often  repeated  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
that  Russia  would  ultimately  join  us  in 
the  war  against  Japan. 


Outer  Monf  olia  and  Sinkia.nf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  China.  Japan,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  primarily  interested  in  the 
Mongolia-Sinkiang  region  of  inner  Asia. 
The  collapse  of  the  Japanese  Empire  will 
still  leave  many  problems  for  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  in  Mongolia 
and  Sinkiang.  In  these  vast  areas  of 
inner  Asia  many  events  of  the  past  have 
led  to  great  repercussions  in  the  world. 


Migrations  have  begm  in  the  arid  in- 


terior of  Asia,  moving 


west  to  Europe  and 


south  to  China.    Th;  fluctuating  rain 
fall  of  outer  China  is  responsible  for 
many  of  the  great  eve  nts  of  history 

The  Great  Wall  of  i  [^hina  wzs  an  effort 
to  establish  a  dividing  line  between  the 
farmer  and  the  shepherd, 
rainfall  outside  the  G  'eat  Wall  increased 
to  the  extent  that  cr(|ps  could  be  grown 
coloni.sts  from  China 
golia  for  more  than  a 
the  nomads  retreated  to  the  interior.  On 
the  other  hand,  whe  i  the  rains  failed, 
the  farmers  retreatei 
the  nomads  invaded 
Great  Wall. 

Mongolia,  covering!  an  area  of  almost 
a  million  square  miles,  has  been  divided 
into  Inner  and  Outtr  Mongoha  by  the 
Gobi  Desert.    Inner  1  Mongolia  since  1911 


pressed  into  Mon- 
hundred  miles  and 


to  the  south  and 
he  area  inside  the 


into  Ningsia.  Sui- 
Jehol.    Japan   has 


has  be^n  organized 

yuan.   Chahar.   and 

created    an   autonorAous   Mongol    state 

southwest  of  Manchi  kuo  in  a  large  part 

of  Inner  Mongolia.    Outer  Mongolia  has 

been  practically  independent  of  China 


since  1913.    This  areh 


Mongolian  People's  R  ^public  and  the  Tu- 
vinian  People's  Repu  Jlic  both  under  the 


control  of  the  Sovie 


China  still  possesses  <  overeignty  in  name 


over  all  of  Mongolia 


nese  Ttu-kestan  has  fc  een  one  of  the  Chi- 


nese provinces  since 
minion  has  been  grf 
the  Soviet  Union. 
All    life   in    Mongolia 


grass.    In  the  centnl  part  of  the  Gobi 


Desert  the  surface  is 
the  steppes  around 


real  desert  is 
More  rainfall 
due  to  the  higher  eleiation.    Camels  and 


horses,  sheep  and  cat 
land 


ing  while  the  horses 
transport. 

The  Mongolian  pebple  hve  chiefly  in 
three  places:  Westerji  Manchuria,  Inner 

Mongolia.     The 
Mongolia  is  over 


Mongolia,  and  Out(r 
population  of  Inner 
7.000.000.  the  majorit  y  of  whom  are  Chi- 
nese colonists.  The  i  iJhinese  are  a  negli- 
gible factor  in  the  population  of  Outer 
Mongolia,  which  is  bqlow  1,000.000.    The 

Mongolia  is  Urga, 
no\.  called.     It  has 


is  divided  into  the 


Union.    However, 


Sinkiang  or  Chi- 


878.     The  new  do- 
atly  influenced  by 


depends    upon 


almost  barren.    In 
he  margins  of  the 


the  h<  me  of  the  nomad, 
occur;    in  the  northwest 


le  hve  on  the  grass- 

The  sheep  profide  food  and  cloth- 

and  camels  afford 


capital  city  of  Outei 

or  Ulan  Bator,  as  it  is  i 

a  population  of  70,  00.     The  Mongols 

generally  believe  in  jthe  Lama  form  of 

Buddhism.    The  mor 

centers  of  permanent 

Mongolia  occupies 
in  the  arena  betw< 
Soviet  Union.  The 
structed  railroads  in 
to  cut  the  Trans -Sibti-ian  Railway  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  Sc  viet  representatives 
in  MonsoUa  have  b<en  interested  in  a 
possible  push  across  central  Manchuria 
to  Korea  in  the  event  of  hostilities.  A 
Japanese  drive  acros ;  all  of  Inner  Mon- 
golia into  Kansu  aiid 
have  brought  about 
China. 

Before  the  Chinese 
the  Mongols  were 
ners  and  confederacies, 
confederacies  in  Oi;  ter 
24  in  Inner  Mongcia.  Although  the 
Mongols  were  vassa  s  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty  of  China,     hey  were  actually 


jasteries  are  leading 
settlement. 
strategic  position 
^n  Japan  and  the 
lapanese  have  con- 
lorthern  Manchuria 


Sinkiang   might 
the   fall   of   Free 

Revolution  of  1911 
divided    into    ban- 
There  were  4 
Mongolia    and 


1*^ 


ruled  by  a  priesthood  under  a  Living 
Buddha  in  Urga.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Manchus  in  1911.  the  Mongols  claimed 
their  independence.  The  revolt  in  Outer 
Mongolia  was  aided  by  the  czarist  Rus- 
sians. In  1915  at  Kiakhta,  on  the  border 
of  Siberia  and  Mongolia,  representatives 
of  Russia,  China,  and  Mongolia  mr.de  a 
tripartite  agreement  in  which  the  Mon- 
golians received  autonomy  imder  Chinese 
sovereignty.  After  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion in  1917  a  Chinese  expedition  was  sent 
to  Urga  to  reassert  sovereignty  over  the 
area.  Later  the  Chinese  were  driven  out 
by  the  Mongol  princes,  aided  by  a  White 
Russian  unit  under  Baron  Ungern  von 
Sternberg.  The  Japanese  supported  the 
Russian  General  Semenov,  who  tried  to 
organize  a  regime  under  Nipponese  in- 
fluence. 

The  Mongolian  People's  Revolutionary 
Party  was  organized  in  March  1921.  In 
July  the  Red  Army  and  Mongolian  parti- 
sans captured  Urga  and  order  was  even- 
tually restored  to  Outer  Mongoha.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  a  Mongolian 
People's  Government  was  functioning  at 
Urga.  In  a  treaty  of  friendship  between 
the  Mongols  and  the  Russians  in  Novem- 
ber 1921  former  Russian  privileges  in 
Outer  Mongolia  were  ended,  the  Mon- 
golian Peoples  Government  was  recog- 
nized, and  diplomatic  relations  were 
established.  When  the  Living  Buddha 
died  in  1924,  the  Mongol  People's  Republic 
was  organized. 

Soviet  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Outer  Mongoha  in  1925,  yet  military 
experts  were  sent  to  train  the  local 
troops.  Mihtary  equipment  was  supplied 
without  cost  to  the  Mongols  and  loans 
were  advanced  without  security  or  in- 
terest for  commercial  purposes.  Efforts 
were  made  to  introduce  handicraft  indus- 
tries and  to  improve  sheep  raising. 
Young  Mongols  were  trained  for  political 
positions  and  schools  were  established 
foi  the  public.  A  road  was  constructed 
from  Urga  north  to  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  and  another  south  to  Kalgan 
and  North  China. 

The  Russians  were  careful  to  main- 
tain the  formal  Action  of  Chinese  sover- 
eignty. In  the  Russo-Chinese  treaty  of 
1924  the  Soviets  continued  to  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  China  over  the  area 
The  agreement  states: 

The  Government  of  the  U  S.  8.  R.  recog- 
nizes Outer  Mcnpolla  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Chinese  Republic  and  respects  the  sov- 
ereignty or  China  over  it. 

The  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow 
has  never  deviated  from  this  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mongol  People's 
Republic  is  for  all  pracUcaJ  purposes  both 
independent  of  China  and  subject  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  1931  Japan  entrenched  herself  in 
Manchuria,  creating  the  puppet  state  of 
Manchukuo.  The  long  border  between 
Outer  Mongoha  and  Manchukuo  led  to 
many  disputes  over  a  number  of  years. 
The  outbreak  of  friction  in  1935  in  the 
area  of  Lake  Buir  Nor  led  the  Japanese 
to  urge  the  abandonment  of  the  isola- 
tion policy  of  Outer  Mongolio  toward 
Japan.  On  July  24  the  Japanese  spokes- 
man for  the  Foreign  Office  said : 

Manchukuo  Is  knocking  at  the  door  as 
Commander  Perry  80  years  ago  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Japan. 
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In  an  Interview  on  March  1,  1936, 
Stalin  is  reported  to  have  said: 

If  Jr.pan  should  venture  to  attack  the  Mon- 
golian Peoples  Republic  and  encroacli  upon 
tts  independence,  we  will  have  to  help  the 
Mongolian  People's  RLpubllc. 

On  March  12,  1936,  a  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  was  signed  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public. If  any  country  attacked  either 
one.  the  other  would  go  to  the  aid  of  Its 
ally.  Under  the  present  treaty  relations, 
Russian  instructors  may  train  the  Mon- 
golian Army.  Russian  propagandists  may 
work  in  the  country,  Russian  concession- 
aires^ may  monopoliz3  the  industrial, 
railroad,  and  commercial  development  of 
Mongolia,  and  Russian  troops  may  enter 
the  country  as  long  as  danger  exists. 

Friction  continued  after  the  pact 
along  the  Manchukuo-Mongolian  border. 
From  May  to  mid-September  1939  the 
fighting  between  the  Soviet-Mongolians 
and  the  Japanese-Manchukuo  troops  in 
the  Nomonhan  area  near  Buir  Nor  and 
the  Khalka  River  was  very  severe.  At 
the  beginning  of  September  the  Soviet- 
Mongolians  defeated  the  Japanese-Man- 
chukuo forces  due  to  the  better  me- 
chanical equipment  of  the  former.  Over 
200,000  troops  were  engaged,  and  cas- 
ualties exceeded  30.000.  In  the  fighting, 
tanks,  planes,  artillery,  and  armored  cars 
were  used.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war  in  September  1939  an 
armistice  was  concluded  in  the  Nomon- 
han area  on  September  15.  An  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  June  10.  1940.  on 
the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  between 
Outer  Mongolia  and  Manchukuo.  On 
April  13. 1941,  the  Pact  of  Neutrality  was 
signed  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan.  In  a  joint  declaration  Japan 
recognized  the  "territorial  integrity  and 
inviolabiUty"  of  Outer  Mongolia  and  the 
Soviet  Union  recognized  the  "territorial 
integrity  and  inviolability"  of  Manchu- 
kuo. In  April  1945  the  Soviet  Union 
denounced  the  Pact  of  Neutrality  with 
Japan. 

Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  also  united  by  bonds  of  trade.    Al- 
most all  of  the  trade  of  Outer  Mongolia 
is  with  the  Soviet  Union.    The  trade  is 
conducted  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  with 
Tannu    Tuva    and    Sinkiang.    Russian 
imports  from  Mongolia  have  l>een  wool, 
hides,  and  Uvestock,  while  Russian  ex- 
ports to  Mongolia  have  been  textiles, 
flour,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  metal  products. 
The  domestic  policy  of  the  Mongolian 
People's    Republic    has    changed   since 
19S0.    Prom    1930-32    the   Government 
favored  complete  collectivization,  pur- 
sued an  administrative  campatgn  acainst 
the  Lama  church,  and  tried  to  dfect  a 
state  monopoly  of  internal  trade.    FOl- 
lom-ing  uprisings  against  the  policies  of 
the  Government,  a  diange  was  made  in 
1932.    Individual  enterprise  would  re- 
main, but  the  trend  would  be  toward 
eventual  socialism. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Mongolia 
Is  Tannu  Tuva,  or  the  Tuvinian  People's 
Republic,  under  Soviet  influence.  The 
area  occupies  an  enclosed  basin  of  the 
Yenisei  valley.  The  population  is  about 
60.000.  The  people  are  not  pure  Mon- 
gols but  represent  a  F^nno-Turki  stock. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  nomads  and 


others  are  forest  dwellers.    The  capital 
of  Tannu  Tuva  is  Kyzyl. 

The  New  Dominion  of  China  Is  Sin- 
kiang.   This   vast    province   commands 
the  low-level  routes  in  Inner  Asia  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.    Sinkiang 
htis  been  called  the  geographic  center  of 
gravity  between   the  Atlantic   and  the 
Pacific,    the    Arctic    and    the    Indian 
Oceans.    Trucks,  carrying  supplies  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  China,  followed  the 
3,000-mile    route    from    the    Turk -Sib 
Railway    in    Soviet    Central     Asia    to 
Chungking  In  Free  China.    The  route 
passes  the  capHtal  city  of  Urumchi,  or 
Tihwa,  as  it  is  now  called.  Hami.  and 
Lanchow  in  Kansu.    The  leading  trade 
routes  in  Sinkiang  itself  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  fourfold:   first,  from  South 
Kirgizia  to  Kashgar;  second,  from  Alma 
Ata  to  Kuldja;  third,  by  the  Hi  River  to 
Kuldja ;  and.  fourth,  south  from  Sergiopol 
on  the  Turk-Sib  Railway  to  Chuguchak. 
The  development  of  river  transportation 
on  the  Hi  River  is  growing. 

Political  Sinkiang  has  an  area  of  6C0,- 
000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
4.360.000  people.  Most  of  the  people  are 
Turki.  while  no  more  than  10  percent  are 
Chinese.  Mohammedanism  is  the  pre- 
vailing religion  in  the  area.  As  far  back 
as  the  1300*s  Mohammedanism  replaced 
Buddhism.  Sinkiang  is  a  land  of  oases 
and  most  of  the  plains  are  too  arid  for 
grazing.  Irrigation  is  practiced  wher- 
ever possible.  Leading  populated  areas 
are  oases  like  Yarkand.  with  a  jwpu- 
lation  of  60,000;  Khotan.  with  26,000; 
and  Ka.shgar.  with  35,000.  Some  wheat, 
millet,  kaoliang,  beans,  rice,  fruit,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton  are  produced. 

China's  historic  relations  with  Sin- 
kiang have  been  political — not  lingmstic 
or  racial.  Sinkiang  has  been  under  gen- 
eral Chinese  rule  off  and  on  since  200 
B.  C.  The  Chinese  are  traders  at  the 
oases — not  settlers.  Sinkiang  is  now 
held  by  a  Chinese  army  which  is  anti- 
Japanese  since  many  of  the  men  are 
exiles  from  Manchuria. 

When  Sheng  Shih-ts'al  began  directing 
the  destinies  of  this  province  in  1933  he 
discarded  the  old-fashioned  policies 
which  were  then  still  in  vogue.  He  at- 
tempted to  do  this  within  the  limits  of 
nominal  control  of  the  Chinese  Republic, 
but  whenever  he  felt  it  to  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  Sinkiang  he  went  beyond  the 
powers  given  him  by  the  Republic.  Many 
foreign  imperialist  interests  and  con- 
servative Chinese  have  been  hurt  by  the 
introduction  of  radical  ideas  into  this 
backward  area,  but  Sheng's  success  in 
awakening  Sinkians  has  been  great. 

In  1930  the  Mosloas  revolted  against 
the  rulers  of  Sinkiang.  Sheng  Shih- 
ts'al.  after  a  few  reverses,  successfully 
took  the  offensive,  but  Shin  Shu-jen.  who 
was  Provincial  Chairman  and  head  of  the 
government,  nevertheless  fled  from  the 
Province.  In  1933  Sheng  was  named 
provisional  border  defense  commander 
and  has  tintil  recently  headed  the  gov- 
ernment. After  his  appointment  two 
armies  still  opposed  him,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  men  and  material  sent  him 
by  Russia,  his  control  of  Sinkiang  might 
have  ended  rather  abruptly.  Russia 
supported  Sheng  for  niunerous  reasons. 
The  importance  of  Sinkiang  greatly 
increased  after  Japan  conquered  Man- 


churia in  1932  and  overran  Jehol  in  1933. 
If  Japan  had  also  succeeded  in  its  at- 
tempts   to    gain    the    support    of    the 
powerful  Moslem  minoritiej  in  North- 
west China.  Russia  would  have  been  cut 
ofif  from  China  and  would  have  also  been 
prevented  from  sending  the  latter  much 
needed  supplies  in  its  war  with  Japan. 
To  counter  these  Japanese  moves,  Rus- 
sia supported  the  faction  in  the  Sinkiang 
civil  war  which  was  militarily  most  com- 
petent and  politically  the  most  legitimate 
successor    to   the    former    government. 
This   happened    to    be    Sheng's    group. 
Besides  sending  tanks,  planes,  and  vol- 
untary   troops,    the    Altai    volunteers. 
Russia    permitted    Chinese    troops    in- 
terned In  Siberia  after  their  withdrawal 
from  Manchuria  to  be  repatriated  to 
Sinkiang  to  aid  Sheng.    Sheng  was  a 
Manchurian  by  birth  and  therefore  ca- 
pable of  handling  these  soldiers.    Thus 
a  nucleus  upon  which  to  build  a  powerful 
army  was  afforded  liim.    These  Man- 
churian soldiers,  it  was  believed,  would 
also  reinforce  his  loyalty  to  China,  as 
their  primary  object  was  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  not  remain  in  Sinkiang. 
This  meant  that  in  a  few  years  they 
would  again  be  fighting  the  Japanese  and 
this  fighting  would  strengthen  the  Rus- 
sian position  by  keeping  the  Japanese 
busy. 

Sheng's  army  was  composed  mainly  of 
Kirgizes.  Turkis,  Torguts,  Tranchis,  stnd 
White  Russians.  Added  to  these  were 
many  volunteers  from  the  Soviet;  and 
no  friction  arose  between  them  and  the 
White  Russians.  This  has  been  explatoed 
by  stating  that  when  men  are  fighting  to 
attain  the  same  objectives  they  can  work 
in  harmony. 

The  eight-point  proclamation  issued 
by  Sheng  shortly  after  he  became  the 
head  of  the  government  set  the  early 
keynote  for  his  conduct  in  this  position. 
These  eight  points  were:  Establishment 
of  racial  equaUty.  guaranty  of  religious 
freedom,  equitable  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural and  niral  relief,  reform  of  gov- 
ernment finance,  the  cleaning  up  of  gov- 
ernment administration,  the  expansion 
of  education,  the  promotion  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  improvement  of  the 
judiciary.  This  program  was  very  prac- 
ticable as  each  point  was  a  grievance  that 
one  or  more  of  the  racial  groups  had 
against  the  former  government  In  this 
way  Sheng  was  able  to  garner  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  groups  in  Sinkiang  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  to  effect  needed 
reforms. 

With  internal  rebellion  eliminated, 
unity  attained,  and  government  firmly 
established,  Slieng  inVokod  his  six  great 
poUdes.  These  guaranteed  his  eight- 
point  proclamation  and  hav^  been  the 
basis  of  all  his  reforms.  These  six  great 
policies  are  in  order  of  importance:  (1) 
Anti-imperialism:  <2>  kinship  to  Soviet- 
ism;  iZy  racial  equaUty;  (4)  clean  gov- 
ernment; (5)  peace;  and  (6)  reconstruc- 
tion. The  proclamation  and  policies  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  they  were  pro- 
claimed 7  years  before  the  latter. " 

Through  Its  policy  of  "anti-imperial- 
ism" Sinkiang  has  attempted  to  thwart 
the  British,  Russians,  Japanese,  and  Chi- 
nese themselves,  from  dividing  and  con- 
quering this  province  and  putting  the 
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people  at  the  mercy  of  any  or  all  of  these 
nations.  Sncng  desired  to  unite  the  peo- 
ple In  order  that  they  might  benefit  from 
such  cooperation.  The  trade  routes  lead- 
Inc  to  Russian  Central  Asia  are  much 
shorter  and  easier  to  traverse  than  those 
leading  to  British  India.  Thus  Sinkiang 
trade  can  more  easily  be  turned  in  favor 
of  the  forn:er.  During  the  Czarist  regime 
trade  and  transportation  was  increased 
greatly  and  the  Soviets  have  continued 
this  policy  and  have  also  aided  Sheng 
ptriitically  and  economically,  as  has  been 
noted  elsewhere.  Some  claim  that  this  is 
Soviet  imperialism,  but  others  claim  that 
since  anti-imperialism  comes  before  kin- 
ship to  Sovietism  among  the  six  policies, 
the  former  is  just  as  great  a  warning  to 
Russia  as  to  the  other  nations. 

"Kinship  to  Sovietism"  has  come  into 
being  because  of  the  contiguity  of  the 
borders  of  Sinkiang  and  Russia,  their 
close  trade  connections,  and  the  help 
which  Russia  has  given  Sinkiang  in  its 
reconstruction  program — its  3-year 
plans.  The  friendship  began  before  this 
policy  was  announced  in  1933.  as  the 
Chinese  con.sulates  in  the  So^'iet  from 
Western  China — Sinkiang — stated  that 
they  desired  to  maintain  their  friendly 
ntatlons  with  Russia  and  were  not  in 
•greement  with  Central  China's  opposi- 
tion to  the  Soviets  and  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  war  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  1927.  The  reasons  for  the 
Soviet  backing  Sheng  have  already  been 
partially  listed.  The  completion  of  the 
new  Turkestan-Siberian  Railway  on  the 
Russian  side  permitted  that  country  to 
send  goods  to  Sinkiang  in  greater  quan- 
tity and  with  greater  speed  than  other 
countries.  ALso.  the  rapid  and  modern 
development  of  Sinkiang  was  a  logical 
move  if  Russia  was  to  protect  her  Asiatic 
interests  in  Mongolia,  the  Soviet  Mari- 
time Province,  and  Northwestern  and 
Central  Asia. 

In  return  for  Russian  aid  Sinkiang 
wholeheartedly  supported  Russia's  ac- 
tions in  the  West  and  also  China's 
resistance  to  Japan.  This  enabled 
Tlhwa — capital  of  Sinkiang — to  play  a 
more  important  role  than  previously  as 
the  middleman  between  Moscow  and 
Chungking.  The  Russo-Japanese  Non- 
Aggression  Pact  of  April  15, 1941.  ostensi- 
bly did  not  mention  Sinkiang.  thus  al- 
lowing both  nations  a  free  hand  in  that 
terntorv  without  their  breaking  any 
treaty.  Because  of  this  Sinkiang  since 
then  has  been  monng  closer  to  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Government  in  order 
to  be  assured  ample  support  in  case  any 
diflBculty  arises.  In  1943  Russia  with- 
drew her  soldiers  and  materiel  from 
Sinkiang  under  an  amicable  agreement 
with  the  latter.  This  culminated  the 
trend,  begun  in  1941.  toward  Sinkiangs 
moving  fully  into  the  orbit  of  China. 
This  amply  demonstrates  that  "Kinship 
to  Sovietism"  means  friendship  with,  not 
political  domination  by.  the  "Bear." 

"Racial  equality"  stands  for  exactly 
that.  Prior  to  1933  the  various  racial 
groups  were  not  afforded  equality  and 
this  led  to  great  discontent  and  strife 
among  them.  Sheng  realized  that  if 
support  for  his  program  was  to  be  had 
from  all  groups  they  must  be  accorded 
equ"!  treatment,  thus  he  instituted  this 
policy   throughout   the  province.     The 
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their  attitude.  Although  nomads,  their 
roaming  is  localized  and  they  have  set- 
tled in  the  northern  part  of  Sinkiang. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  herding. 
They  are  not  a  progressive  group  and 
their  customs  have  remained  the  same 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

The  Kirghiz  are  nomadic  in  their 
habits,  although  a  few  have  turned  to 
agriculture  for  a  livelihood.  They  are 
bom  plunderers,  good  fighters,  bad 
neighbors,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  all 
authority,  as  they  refuse  to  pay  taxes 
and  obey  laws.  They  center  around 
Kashgar  in  the  southwest  part  of  Sin- 
kiang. They  are  not  very  devout  Mo- 
hammedans and  are  not  a  closely  knit 
group  as  they  have  split  into  many  small 
units.  At  present  they  are  a  problem 
to  the  Sinkiang  Government  because  of 
their  lawlessness  and  their  knack  of 
moving  rapidly  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 

The  Kazakhs  are  similar  to  the  Kir- 
ghiz in  that  they  are  not  strict  Mo- 
hammedans, are  notorious  raiders  and 
superb  horsemen.  Their  only  occupa- 
tion is  herding  and  when  winter  comes 
they  turn  to  plundering  and  the  like 
for  livelihood.  They  intensely  dislike 
cities  and  always  cause  trouble  when 
they  enter  one,  if  even  only  for  a  fair. 
They  live  mostly  in  the  north,  but  the 
changing  boundaries  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  there  have  caused 
them  to  be  treated  rather  harshly  at 
times  by  the  former.  They  are  there- 
fore slowly  migrating  southward,  caus- 
ing grazing  lands  in  that  section  to  be- 
come somewhat  crowded. 

The  Tungans  live  a  life  similar  to  the 
Chinese,  except  that  their  Mohamme- 
dan beliefs  and  customs  prevent  them 
from  doing  certain  things.  They  are 
very  religious  and  intolerant.  These 
characteristics  bring  them  into  conflict 
not  only  with  members  of  their  own  sect, 
but  with  believers  in  other  religions. 
They  live  in  the  north  and  number  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand. Most  of  these  people  are  mer- 
chants and  farmers,  and  as  a  whole 
they  are  a  prosi)erous  and  industrious 
folk.  Although  warlike,  conservatism 
and  isolation  is  traditional  among  them 
and  they  hold  aloof  from  their  fellow 
men. 

The  White  Russians  came  to  Sinkiang 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Russian  Revo-  • 
lution  and  were  mostly  exiles  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  White  Russian  General 
Annenkov.  Those  not  soldiers  were 
merchants  who  fled  with  what  they 
could  and  have  continued  their  busi- 
nesses as  best  they  could  in  Sinkiang. 
The  White  Russians  number  only  be- 
tween fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand. 
Their  good  fighting  ability  has  been  of 
great  aid  to  Sheng,  especially  during 
his  trouble  with  Moslems  around  1931. 
No  difl&culty  has  arisen  between  the 
Soviet  Russians  stationed  in  Sinkiang 
and  the  V/hite  Russians.  In  fact  they 
have  worked  and  fought  together  with 
whole-hearied  cooperation  when  called 
upon  to  do  so. 

The  Tadjiks  inhabit  the  mountainous 
region  of  Pu-li,  which  controls  the  trade 
route  to  India.  The  vast  majority  are 
nomads,  but  there  are  increasing  signs 
that  they  are  beginning  to  take  up  agri- 
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culture.  They  are  a  peaceful  clan  and 
practice  a  form  of  Mohammedanism. 
They  haye  always  been  friendly  with 
the  ruling  Chinese  and  are  completely 
trusted  by  the  latter. 

The  Tartars  have  come  to  Sinkiang 
only  since  the  Russian  Revolution.  They 
are  few  in  number,  but  in  the  cities 
where  they  have  settled  they  are  already 
prominent  in  commerce  and  many  have 
entered  the  government  service.  They 
are  clever,  industrious  people  with  con- 
siderable artistic  sense.  They  are  not 
very  devout  Mohammedans  and  their 
standard  of  living  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  either  the  Moslems  or  the  Ka- 
zakhs. 

Tlie  clean-government  policy  was 
promulgated  by  Sheng  in  order  to  thwart 
the  corruptness  which  had  marked  the 
previous  administrations.  Prior  to  1933. 
the  oflBcials  v/ere  Interested  in  officiating, 
not  working,  and  their  officiating  was 
only  bent  in  the  direction  of  making 
money.  Tax  collectors  were  hired  and 
fired  upon  the  basis  of  how  much  money 
they  could  raise  from  taxes,  and  all  the 
evils  of  inefficient  and  rotten  government 
were  present.  The  new  government  has 
greatly,  although  not  completely,  eradi- 
cated excessive  taxes  and  rid  itself  of 
the  poorer  quality  officials.  Records  of 
all  public  money,  received  and  expended, 
were  kept  in  Sheng's  office.  Salaries  are 
no  longer  lavish. 

The  province  is  governed  imder  a  com- 
mittee system,  with  said  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment. It  is  part  of  China  and  adheres 
to  the  letter's  laws.  However,  when 
Sheng  believed  it  was  to  the  advantage 
of  Sinkiang  to  sign  a  treaty  or  carry  out 
a  policy  which  was  not  strictly  in  adher- 
ence with  the  laws  and  policies  of  the 
Chungking  Government  he  ignored  the 
latter.  These  deviations  have  been  over- 
looked, for  the  most  part,  by  the  National 
Government  as  the  latter  is  more  inter- 
ested In  gaining  and  maintaining  Sin- 
kiang's  wholehearted  support  during  and 
after  the  war  than  in  punishing  the 
province  for  any  slight  infractions  of  the 
law. 

Wars,  civil  strife,  and  looting  were  not 
imcommon  before  Sheng's  government 
came  into  power.  The  peace  policy 
for  awhile  brought  harmony  and  cooper- 
ation within  the  province,  and  this,  more 
than  anything  else,  permitted  Sinkiang 
to  begin  a  new  life  based  upon  the  other 
five  of  the  "six  great  policies."  The  slo- 
gan "peace"  was  more  than  welcomed 
by  the  people  as  they  had  become  tired 
of  the  earlier  conflicts  ravaging  up  and 
down  the  province. 

The  reconstruction  policy  had  Its  real 
beginning  in  1937.  when  the  first  of  two 
3-year  plans  was  instituted  with  aid  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Russia.  The  sec- 
ond 3-year  plan  was  inaugurated  in  1941. 
The  Foreign  Trade  Co.  and  the  Local 
Resources  Co.  have  carried  on  most  of 
Sinkiang's  business,  and,  on  a  profit  for 
the  province  basis,  have  dealt  with  and 
for  a  network  of  local  cooperatives.  A 
Sinkiang  commercial  bank  monopolizes 
all  provincial  banking  and  together  with 
a  reconstruction  commission  form  the 
core  of  the  new  economy. 

The  number  of  schools  and  educational 
facilities  have  greatly  increased  imder 


this  program  and  the  students  of  all 
schools  are  aided  financially  by  the  pro- 
vincial government.  Sinkiang  is  still  not 
solvent  financially,  but  today  her  dollar 
has  increased  in  value  and  the  danger  of 
inflation  has  been  thwarted.  This  has 
primarily  been  achieved  because  of  So- 
viet loans  and  financial  backing  and 
Sinkiang's  protected  geographical  posi- 
tion at  the  rear  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
War.  This  has  spared  her  the  effects  of 
the  blockade  and  consequently  a  scar- 
city of  goods  and  has  also  allowed  Sheng 
to  institute  reforms  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  been  effected. 

An  increase  in  the  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation has  teen  made  possible  by  im- 
provement of  Irrigation  facilities.  The 
province's  main  products  are  wheat, 
corn.  rice,  melons  and  other  fruits,  and 
cotton.  Animal  husbandry  has  been 
greatly  aided,  and  one-fourth  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  engaged  in  this  occupation. 
Herding  is  concentrated  in  the  northern 
pait  of  the  province  as  this  section  is 
most  suitable  for  grazing.  Field  stations 
have  been  estabUshed  throughout  the 
province,  providing  veterinary  hospitals, 
farm  machinery,  otherwise  unavailable, 
forestry  offices,  and  weather  bureaus. 

In  this  respect  it  might  be  well  to 
point  out  that  the  American  Army  main- 
tains a  number  of  weather  observation 
stations  in  different  parts  of  Asia  because 
storms  sweeping  eastward  from  the  Cen- 
tral Asian  Plateau  many  times  have  an 
effect  on  what  happens  the  next  day  or 
next  week  in  the  Pacific  and  consequently 
this  is  an  important  and  necessary 
war  job.  We  have  at  the  present  time 
in  China  a  weather  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Richard  E.  Ellsworth, 
whose  operations  cover  a  large  part  of 
Asia,  the  Pacifi::  and  the  Indian  Oceans 
and  which  operates  more  than  100  sta- 
tions in  an  area  3,000  miles  deep  and  4,000 
miles  wide.  The  weather  squadron  sta- 
tions are  located  in  some  of  the  most 
unknown  spots  in  the  world  and  one  of 
them  is  at  Tihwa  in  Sinkiang. 

While  in  Chungking  last  November  I 
met  Maj.  Harry  (Tex)  Albaugh,  of 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  who,  with  Maj. 
Joseph  Dlllow,  had  just  returned  from 
Sinkiang.  They  had  flown  from  north- 
west India  across  the  highest  part  of  the 
Himalayas  direct  to  Sinkiang  and  that 
wa^  the  first  time  such  a  flight  had  ever 
been  made.  Later  in  December  of  that 
year  I  rode  with  Major  Albaugh  and  Colo- 
nel Ellsworth  from  Chengtu  to  Kunming. 
I  found  out  then  that  Major  Albaugh  was 
the  pUot  who  had  spotted  the  31.000- 
f  oot  peak — ^higher  than  Mt.  Everest — that 
I  had  heard  so  much  about,  in  either 
Tibet  or  Sinkiang.  He  located  It  as  being 
somewhere  between  96°  and  100°  longi- 
tude and  30°  and  32°  latitude  but  is  not 
positive  due  to  poor  maps  for  that  part 
of  the  world  to  check  on. 

Since  the  war  Sinkiang  has  opened 
its  doors  to  the  outside  world,  including 
China,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
was  previously  the  case  when  only  the 
Soviet  was  made  welcome.  Today  the 
Chinese  Government  is  aiding  Sinkiang 
as  Russia  previously  did  and  is  allocating 
money  in  order  that  settlers  from  other 
regions  of  China  can  stait  anew  without 
the  ravages  of  war  again  affecting  them. 
Land,  tools,  and  capital  are  being  pro- 


vided the  peasants,  just  as  the  United 
States  allotted  land  to  the  homesteaders 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 

tUlT- 

The  Sinkiang  supply  routes  for  allied 
shipping  of  war  materials  to  China  was, 
until  Russia's  entry  into  the  Pacific  war. 
the  Ion*-  way  around.  When  American 
navtl  power  was  at  a  low  ebb,  the  routes 
through  Siberia  and  India  into  Sinkiang 
and  then  China  would  have  been  invalu- 
able if  the  great  powers  had  agreed  upon 
the  quantity  to  be  shipped  and  the  ways 
of  distributing  the  goods.  Now.  with  our 
naval  power  continually  increasing,  the 
Burma  Road  reopened,  and  our  air  power 
growing  rapidly.  Sinkiang's  present  im- 
portance to  the  United  Nations  as  a  sup- 
ply route  has  decreased,  but  the  entry 
of  Russia  into  the  war  plus  the  continued 
discussions  by  Molotov  and  T.  V.  Soong 
will  undoubtedly  make  this  supply  route 
a  valuable  one  in  the  final  stages  of  »ne 
war  in  Asia. 

At  present  a  revolt  is  in  progress  In 
Sinkiang  and  has  been  for  sometime. 
It  is  a  rather  difficult  situation  to  really 
understand  but  evidently  the  Chinese 
provincial  forces  are  having  an  extreme- 
ly bard  time  in  stamping  it  out.  At 
first  the  White  Russians — fairly  numer- 
ous there — were  blamed.  Since  then  the 
Kazakhs,  the  Kirghiz,  and  finally  the 
Soviets  have  been  accused  of  fomenting 
strife.  The  Kazakhs — who  seem  to  be 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  rebellion — are 
nomadic  tribesmen  who  are  hard  to  com- 
bat except  with  airplanes.  There  iiave 
been  many  reports  of  torture  connected 
with  the  present  rebellion  and  the  fact 
that  It  has  lasted  for  so  many  months 
indicates  that  Chungking's  control  is, 
in  reality,  very  slight.  When  we  com- 
pare this  with  China's  status  in  Outer 
Monogolia.  Tibet,  and  even  some  prov- 
inces in  China  proper,  we  begin  to  under- 
stand the  problems  confronting  China 
In  her  endeavor  to  become  a  great  and 
united  nation.  There  is  so  much  that 
is  going  on  In  Sinkiang  and  so  much 
that  we  do  not  know^^ue  to  strict  cen- 
sorship—that It  is  hard  to  get  accurate 
Information.  On  this  basis  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  draw  a  really  accurate  picture 
of  what  is  happening  there.  Latest  re- 
ports Indicate  the  revolution  in  Sinkiang 
is  still  continuing  and  that  the  revolu- 
tionists have  captured  several  towns — 
some  quite  close  to  Tihwa,  and  there  is 
some  talk  that  this  situation  is  receiving 
serious  attention  in  the  Soong -Molotov 
discussions  now  occurring. 

Tlie  present  revolution  has  been  in 
progress  for  the  past  2  years.  In  April 
1943  planes  with  red  stai-s — possibly 
Outer  Mongolian — came  in  from  Outer 
Mongolia  and  strafed  Chinese  fighter 
planes  which  were  attacking  fleeing 
Kazakhs.  The  reason  for  this  straflng 
lay  in  a  protest  filed  by  Outer  Mongolia 
with  Sinkiang  in  which  Outer  Mongolia 
stated  that  Siieng's  planes  had  bombed 
its  territory  in  their  pursuit  of  the  rebel- 
lious Kazakhs.  Sheng.  who  had  by  this 
time  terminated  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  had  dispatched 
troops  and  planes  against  the  Kazakhs 
with  no  protest  from  the  Soviet  mission 
in  Sinkiang  then  on  the  verge  of  leaving 
that  country  and  returning  to  the  U.  S. 
S.  R.    However,  the  Mongol  air  force. 
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which  uses  the  red  star  on  Its  planes,  was 
able  to  force  the  troops  of  Sheng  back 
into  Sinlciang. 

During  the  spring  of  1944  a  truce  was 
arranged  between  the  opposing  factions 
In  Sinkiang  so  that  hostilities  could  be 
terminated  during  the  visit  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Henry  Wallace  to  the  Outer 
Dominion.  Fighting  has,  however,  con- 
tinued intermiitently  since  that  time. 

General  Sheng  was  recalled  to  Chung- 
king and  given  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
tiire  and  Forestry  until  replaced  on  July 
30,  1945.  This  replacement  of  General 
Sheng  from  the  political  scene  coincided 
With  a  rebuke  administered  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Political  Council  at  Chungking 
which  characterized  him  as  unfit  to  hold 
public  office.  It  is  quite  possible,  also, 
that  he  was  forced  out  of  office  because 
of  his  quarrels  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  while 
governor  of  Sinkiang,  the  result  of  which 
may  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to 
Chungking-Moscow  relations. 

General  Sheng  was  succeeded  as  civil 
governor  of  Sinkiang  by  Wu  Chung-shin, 
who  resigned  after  a  few  months.  The 
directing  head  of  affairs  in  Sinkiang  at 
the  present  time  is  Gen.  Chu  Shao-liang. 
commander  of  the  Eighth  War  Zone, 
with  headquarters  at  Lanchow. 

Just  what  the  attitude  of  Yenan  and 
Moscow  is  to  Sinkiang  at  present  no  one 
knows,  but  certainly  it  is  to  t>e  assumed 
that  on  the  basis  of  geographical  propin- 
quity and  her  entry  into  the  war  Russia 
will  continue  to  have  a  practical  Interest 
In  what  develops  there. 

Sumir.ing  up  our  study  of  Sinkians  and 
Outer  Mongolia,  a  contrast  in  Soviet 
policy  is  now  apparent.  The  Russians 
In  Sinkiang  aided  the  Chinese  in  cru.«;h- 
Ing  the  .'teparatist  insurrection  in  the 
1930'?.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviets 
have  supported  the  separatist  movement 
in  Outer  Mongolia.  However.  Russian 
Influence  in  Sinkiang  is  still  very  strong. 
The  Russian  Ttu-k-Sib  railroad,  exchang- 
ing the  wheat  of  Siberia  for  the  cotton  of 
Central  Asia,  is  a  magnet  for  Sinkiang. 
In  the  New  Dominion  the  prices  of 
Russian  goods  are  lower  than  those  of 
Japanese  or  Indian  goods.  Several  com- 
mercial agreements  have  presimiably 
been  made  between  Soviet  trading  units 
pnd  local  administrative  authorities. 
Considerable  progress  has  occurred  in 
Sinkiang.  In  1939,  330.000  students  were 
In  school,  stations  to  supervise  agricul- 
ture and  animal  husbandry  had  been 
established,  communications  had  been 
Improved,  and  mining  and  Industry  had 
been  better  developed.  Although  the 
Russians  have  aided  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  area,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  communize  the  province. 

In  1S43  the  Russians  withdrew  their 
military  forces  from  Sinkiang.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  had  kept  an  arm- 
ored motorized  unit  In  Sinkiang  at  or 
near  Hami  near  the  eastern  border  that 
guards  the  approach  from  Kansu.  The 
Russians  may  have  been  afraid  of  a  suc- 
cessful Japanese  motorized  dash  through 
Nings!a  and  Kansu  into  Sinkiang.  cutting 
the  supply  routes  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  China  and  threatening  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  from  the  rear.  When  the  Russians 
no  longer  considered  the  Japanese  cap- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OARENCE  F.  LEA 

OP  CALIFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  21.  1945 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  was  recently  drawn  to  the 
giant  redwoods  of  California  when  the 
delegates  tc  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence met  In  Muir  Woods  National  Monu- 
ment to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

Again  these  redwoods  have  gained 
widespread  attention  through  the  action 
of  the  California  State  Park  Commis- 
sion in  establishing  a  section  of  these 
forests  as  a  public  park  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Tribute  Grove. 

This  National  Tribute  Grove  Is  being 
preserved  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  or  are  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
World  War  n,  to  those  who  live  as  well 
as  those  who  have  given  their  lives.  The 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  the  Garden 
Club  of  America,  and  many  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  perpetuating  t^je 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  those  primeval 
forests  are  cooperating  to  establish  this 
grove  which  will  symbolize  "the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  eternally  ex- 
pressed." Citizens  throughout  the 
United  States  are  joining  with  the  Cali- 
fornia Park  authorities  in  assuring  the 
acquisition  and  preservation  of  these 
mighty  trees.  The  forest  selected  is  that 
of  the  Mill  Creek  redwoods,  near  Cres- 
cent City,  California,  and  will  be  a  part 
of  the  California  State  Park  System. 

When  completed  by  private  contribu- 
tions and  State  funds  the  National  Trib- 
ute Grove  will  contain  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  some  of  the  finest  redwood 
forest.  Some  1,400  acres,  at  a  cost  of 
$260,000,  are  yet  to  be  acquired  under  a 
purchase  agreement  with  the  timber 
owners.  Not  only  will  the  grove  be  a 
sjrmbol  of  gratitude  to  all  who  served  in 
the  armed  forces,  but  there  will  also  be 
opportunity  for  contributors  to  recoid 
the  names  of  spec.flc  members  of  these 
forces  In  The  Golden  Book,  which  is  to 
be  a  permanent  volume  enshrined  both 
In  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  California. 

A  national  committee  of  sponsors  has 
been  formed,  with  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
of  Washington.  D.  C,  as  chairman,  and 
Dr.  Robert  G.  Sproul,  president  of  the 
University  of  California,  as  treasurer. 
The  sponsors  form  a  distinguished  group, 
representative  of  our  great  Nation. 

The  trees  in  the  National  Tribute 
Grove  are  coast  redwoods,  the  Sequoia 
sempervirens.  With  the  exception  of 
Muir  Woods  National  Monument,  near 
San  Francisco,  a  gift  to  the  Nation  by 
the  late  William  Kent,  former  member 
of  Congress,  the  forests  of  this  species 
are  being  preserved  in  a  splendid  system 
of  State  parks.  The  companion  species, 
the  Sequoia  gigantea  of  the  Sierra,  has 
been  preserved  for  posterity  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    in    Sequoia,    Kings 
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Canyon,  and  Yosemite  National  Parks. 
These  two  species  of  trees  are  unique — 
a  relic  of  the  virgin  forests  of  a  bygone 
era.  now  making  their  last  stand  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  continent.  The 
Sequoia  gigantea  is  the  older  and  more 
massive;  the  Sequoia  sempervirens  is  the 
tallest  of  all  trees. 

In  the  National  Tribute  Grove  forest 
are  hundreds  of  redwoods  which  are 
around  350  feet  high.  Many  are  from  12 
to  17  feet  in  diameter,  measured  5  feet 
above  the  gix)und.  It  is  known  that  some 
are  more  than  2,000  years  old.  Many 
were  upstanding  young  trees  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  giants  when  Coliunbus  came 
to  America.  Having  siu-vived  through 
the  tragic  yet  hopeful  era  of  World  War 
II,  they  and  their  companions  of  the 
forest  shall  continue  to  thrive,  on  and 
on,  through  the  centuries,  living  monu- 
ments of  beauty,  honoring  the  members 
of  our  armed  forces. 


Rassia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  20. 1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
the  Roosevelt  and  democracy  haters 
viciously  and  unfairly  assailed  and  criti- 
cized Russia  and  Premier  Stalin.  With- 
in the  last  2  years  they  have  especially 
insinuated  that  Russia  would  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany;  that 
Russia's  refusal  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  United  States  strategic  air  bases 
in  Russia  could  only  be  regarded  as  un- 
friendly to  the  United  States;  and  of  late 
continuous  criticism  of  Russia  in  not  de- 
claring war  against  Japan. 

Ever  since  1935  I  have  urged  friendly 
relations  with  Russia  and  opposed  any 
restrictions  with  respect  to  the  shipping 
of  machinery  and  supplies  to  Russia 
which  were  purchased  and  paid  for  in 
this  country.  It  was  claimed  that  such 
shipments  would  be  diverted  to  Ger- 
many. That  was  especially  stressed 
when  Russia,  playing  for  time,  entered 
Into  a  nonaggression  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. I  then  maintained  that  that  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Russia  was  done  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  were  obliged, 
due  to  our  unpreparedness,  to  ship  oil 
and  other  materials  to  Japan  as  a  con- 
ciliatory gesture  and  to  delay  Japan 
from  declaring  war  upon  the  United 
States  perhaps  a  year  or  two  years  be- 
fore the  dastardly  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
Russia  was  in  the  same  state  of  unpre- 
paredness that  we  were  and  especially 
was  her  position  more  dangerous  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  if  Japan  had  declared 
war  against  her.  it  would  have  been  nec- 
essary for  Russia  to  maintain  a  war  on 
two  fronts.  The  fact  is  that  by  reason  of 
the  nonaggresiion  pact  with  Japan  she 
was  able  to  concentrate  her  tremendous 
forces  on  the  eastern  front  and  as  subse- 
quent events  proved  made  it  possible  to 
hold  the  German  hordes  until  the  Ameri- 


can forces  were  able  to  Invade  and  estab- 
lish a  western  battle  front. 

I  have  consistently  maintained  that 
indh'iduals.  organizations,  or  the  press 
in  the  United  States  should  not  unfairly 
or  unjustly  criticize  Russia  or  Stalin,  hav- 
ing the  utmost  confidence  that  when  the 
time  came  Russia  would  keep  faith  with 
the  Allied  Nations,  abrogate  its  treaty 
with  Japan,  and  declare  war  against  that 
country.  I  have  always  contended  that 
Russia  would  not  forget  Japan's  attack 
upon  her  without  notice  in  1904. 

Today  naturally  I  am  overjoyed  that 
Russia,  as  I  had  every  reason  to  beUeve, 
due  to  the  understanding  it  had  with  our 
country  and  Great  Britain,  would  act  in 
good  faith  and  cooperate  at  the  proper 
time.  Her  action  in  declaring  war 
against  Japan  and  her  general  conduct 
during  the  war,  and  especially  during  the 
time  of  negotiations  with  our  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  now  with  President 
Truman  and  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  has 
been  such  that  her  bitterest  and  most 
vicious  critics  should  be  shamed  into  si- 
lence. I  feel  that  they  should  wholly 
cease  in  their  unfriendly  attacks  and  ad- 
mit the  error  of  their  ways  and  manfully 
admit  their  wrongful  misgivings  and 
charges.  Although  I  have  been  assailed 
and  criticized  for  my  persistent  advo- 
cacy that  friendly  relations  with  Russia 
be  furthered  and  maintained,  I  have 
never  ceased  in  my  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion, firmly  believing  that  it  would  inure 
to  our  country's  best  interests.  I  am 
happy  in  the  realization  that  my  confi- 
dence was  not  misdirected. 

The  information  is  now  forthcoming 
that  long  weeks  before  our  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Premier  Stalin  had  given 
assurances  to  President  Truman  that 
shortly  Russia  would — and  I  presume  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  as  to 
date — declare  war  on  Japan  and  be  ready 
to  attack  the  Japanese. 

Russia's  great  sacrifices  and  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis  and 
their  continuous  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion should,  to  my  mind,  silence  all  those 
maligners  of  Russian  sincerity.  By  this 
time  it  must  be  realized  and  recognized 
why  the  Potsdam  Conference  could  not 
be  conducted  in  open  session — why  it  was 
necessary  and  prudent  that  the  negotia- 
tions at  Potsdam  could  not  be  divulged 
to  the  press  or  to  the  general  public;  nor 
can  Russia  be  charged  for  refusing  the 
American  press  that  freedom  in  view  of 
the  unfriendly  attitude  and  misrepre- 
sentation taken  by  some  of  those  who 
were  so  extremely  hostile  in  every  con- 
ceivable way  to  Russia  and  have  wilfully 
and  deliberately  endeavored  to  destroy 
the  friendly  relationship  with  our  cotm- 
try  as  well  as  with  Great  Britain. 

I  consider  It  unfortunate  that  even 
now  some  individuals  question  Russia's 
promise  of  cooperation  in  asserting  that 
she  did  not  declare  war  against  Japan 
until  the  atomic  bomb  was  hurled  on 
Hiroshima.  The  facts  are  that  she  gave 
assurance  months  ago  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  attack  Japan  at  the  opportune 
time,  having  long  ago  notified  Japan 
that  she  would  not  renew  the  nonag- 
gression pact.  Both  the  American  and 
British  military  and  naval  authorities  in 
the  Paciiic  were  in  contact  with  the  Rus- 


sian forces  and  as  stated  only  yesterday 
by  several  of  our  high  generals  in  that 
fighting  zone  they  knew  when  the  Rus- 
sian armies  would  time  their  attack 
against  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria. 
Still  there  are  some  diehards  that  try  to 
detract  and  minimize  Russia's  action. 
Do  they  not  realize  that  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  Rus- 
sian armies  started  to  penetrate  Man- 
churia. Is  that  not  proof  that  they  were 
preparing  months  ago  to  join  with  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  fight- 
ing our  enemy?  Any  sane  or  fair-minded 
person  will  acknowledge  that  the  drives 
of  the  Russian  armies  in  several  sectors 
required  a  long-planned  scale  of  opera- 
tions and  the  fact  that  the  penetrations 
in  enemy  territory  have  ranged  from  25 
to  105  miles  shows  the  magnitude  of  the 
preparations,  which  must  have  taken 
months,  to  bring  about  that  favorable 
result. 

The  atomic  bomb  and  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Russia  will  be  the  death  knell 
of  Japan  and  should  bring  about  the 
friendly  cooperation  of  all  nations,  that 
freedom  and  contentment  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  people  not  only  in  our  coun- 
try but  throughout  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  real  democracy  will  be 
adopted  and  prevail  in  all  countries. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren 
on  the  reorganization  bill  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments.  September  5, 
1945; 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  want  to 
make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  strongly  favor 
and  recommend  legislation  Buch  as  that  ycu 
are  now  considering.  When  I  say  so  I  speak 
not  only  as  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
servant  and  adviser  of  Congress,  but  also 
personally  and  as  a  one-time  Member  of  the 
House.  The  last  general  rt  organization  bill 
(aSide  from  the  present  War  Powers  Act) 
came  out  in  1939,  after  nearly  2  years  of  hard 
work  and  long  study  by  the  Congress.  I  am 
happy  to  recall  that  throiigh  the  courtesy  of 
Chairman  Joim  Cochtwn  I  wfis  In  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  original  bill  which  became 
the  Reorganization  Act.  If  I  may  say  so.  I 
think  that  legislation  was  a  creditable  pU  re 
of  work;  what  I  would  like  to  say  n-jw  is  that 
another  act,  reviving  that  same  authority, 
with  certain  changes  Is  even  more  neceasary 
than  ever  t>efore. 

First.  You  need,  I  am  sure,  no  blueprint 
of  reasons  calling  for  some  reorcaaizing  to 
be  undertaken  by  somelxxly.  Every  Presi- 
dent since  the  turn  of  the  century  has  advo- 
cated It  strongly.  Generally  It  has  been  ap- 
proached with  a  bipartisan  fairness,  sup- 
ported on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Substan- 
tially this  same  blU  became  law  in  1932  and 
again  in  1939.    The  late  President  told  us  in 
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1037   thtt   the  OoTcmment   had   become   a 
hlggledy-plgslecy  patchwork,  and  you  need 
Mily  leaf  tbrougb  the  current  appropriation 
acts  to  aee  that,  sadly  enough.  It  sttll  Is  true. 
The  former  Reorganization  Act  hcd  been  law 
only  a  few  months  when  the  emergency  was 
declared  arising  from  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II     That  was  6  years  ago.  almost  to  the 
day.    The  impossibly  complex  nature  of  total 
war  has  pushed  us  into  new  activities — and 
thus  a  hodge-podge  o;  new  agencies  was  re- 
quired     By  the  same  token,  other  agencies 
havt  acquired  new  functions  while  the  re- 
organizing ard  reallnlng  of  old  ones  largely 
had  to  be  postponed.     But  now.  the  fighting 
la  over.    The  OoTernment  thnt  ballooned  out 
must  now  deflate.     When  "the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  dies,  the  captains  and  the  kings 
depart."     Never  could  there  be  a  better  time, 
while  getting  rid  entlrelr  of  the  clearly  tem- 
porary war  agencies,  to  study,  too,  each  and 
every  other  activity  which  can  claim  some 
b«!l3  for  permanent  existence  and  fit  It  into 
the  peacetime  groove  where  it  can  operate 
most  eflJciently.     An  xmsegregated .  sprawling 
crop  of  Government  functions  and  function- 
aries cannot  hope  to  operate  efficiently   or 
to  do  well  the  Job  the  taxpayers  are  paying- 
for  unleM  somecne  can  assume  the  burden 
of  putting  like  functions  together,  to  make 
only   one  or   two   grow  where  dozens   grew 
before 

Second.  The  sjieciuc  Job  to  be  done. 
I  want  strongly  to  emphasise  that  what  Is 
said  here  con6LB'.s  of  suggestions  only  as  to 
where  duplications  may  exist  and  I  do  not 
Intend  to  critize  the  organizations  now  exist- 
ing or  to  announce  a  conclusion  that  any 
particular  permanent  organization  should  oe 
alx}li!hed  until  there  has  been  completed  a 
thorough  and  detached  study  of  what  It  does, 
how  It  does  It.  anc*  why  But  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  two  or  a  dozen  separate  under- 
takings Involve  the  same  general  results  It  Is 
time  to  pause  and  Inquire  whether  one  of 
them  could  not  do  the  whole  Job  better  and. 
Inevitably,  with  a  saving  of  money.  Studies 
of  that  character  can  always  be  undertaken, 
for  example,  the  "resident  always  has  such 
authority:  what  Is  nerded  now  la  a  legisla- 
tive direction  that  such  studies  be  made  and 
that  firm  and  definite  and  complete  action 
be  taken  to  achieve  results. 

When  the  previous  bill  was  before  you  in 
1939  Senator  Btkd  fourd  the  following  patent 
examples  of  overlapping  and  duplication: 

Sumberof 
aff^Ticifs 

Lending  Government  funds 29 

Insuring  deposi'^  and  loans 3 

Acquisition  of  land 34 

Wildlife    preservation 16 

Government  constrtictlon 10 

Credit  and  finance 9 

Home   and   community   planning 12 

Materials  of  construction 10 

And  others.    To  which  I  added  fotir  more — 

Number  of 
agencies 

Welfare  matters _ 28 

Forestry    matters 14 

Examination  of  banks . —       4 

Gathering    sWtU.tics 63 

A  great  deal  was  accomplished  In  the  five 
reorganization  plans  adopted  in  1939  and 
1940.  and  some  temporary  changes  have  been 
made  under  the  First  War  Powers  Act.  But 
after  only  a  brief  and  cursory  survey,  I  can 
say  an  infinitely  bigger  Job  remains. 

I  give  you  the  following  as  Illustrative  of 
the  fields  requiring  study.  These  are  only  a 
few — they  merely  example,  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  list  the  inquiries  the  President  could 
profitably  and  effectively  undertake  under 
this  bill. 

Take,  first,  the  transportation  field.  Sev- 
tnty-flve  bureaus,  divisions,  and  agencies  of 
this  Government — not  seven.  I  say.  but  75 — 
have  an  important  connection  with  that 
business.    In  the  Ust  dozen  years  there  have 
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For  some  time 
about  reorganization.  It 
to  point  the  finger  first 
In  fret,  it  was  not 
before  one  of  the 
that  the  question  was 
whether  anyone  bad 
the  agencies  dealing  Ir 
could  anyone  gire  an 
bers.      Since    then    thi 
Agency  has  been  formi 
of  gathering  In  most  of 
but  the  organization 
authority  of  the  First 
unless  something  is 
the  suggested  legislation 
back   again  6  months 
Administrator  himself 
that  their  emphasis  sc 
the  working  out  of  the 
than  the  consolidation 
has  himself  reported 
financed  In  whole  or  In 
have  been  developed  bj 
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at  Public  Housing. 

ago  at  a   hearing 
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in  all  seriousness 
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war  program  rather 
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You  need  no  bill  of 
to  shew  that  the  field 
spread     around     the 
rhsrme  or  reason.     I 
partments  and  agencies 
Ing  In  that  field 
for  study  under  any 
It   Is  reported  that 
line  already  are  under 
real  value  and 
plished  unless  we  hav 
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The  Congress  has 
of  the  entire  land  area 
Is  owned  by  the 
Is  there  a  central 
enormous  resource 
by  some  departments 
declared    surplus   by 
The    administration 
quires  the  conflicting 
Ices  of  nearly  a  dozeii 
departments.     I 
cause  it  was  the  subject 
port   submitted   by 
years  ago,  and  it  serv^ 
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of  labor  relations  Is 
(government    without 
a  list  of  eight  de- 
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dren.  there  Is,  on  the  surface  at  least,  a  rather 
obvious  conflict  batween  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau, 
and  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  Social 
Security  Beard's  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
not  to  mention  In  this  connection  chl!d-care 
programs  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency.  Bu- 
reau of  Community  Facilities.  Also,  In  the 
field  of  venereal  disease  prevention  or  treat- 
ment, the  appropriations  committee  recently 
observed  a  usele  s  spread  of  authority,  some, 
but  not  all.  of  which  later  was  corrected. 

Now  to  mention  a  few  other  subject  mat- 
ters ratter  briefly : 

Take  the  field  of  customs  duties.  I  had 
always  supposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms was  the  place  to  go  to  get  a  customs 
refund  or  to  claim  a  drawback,  but  I  found 
at  least  two  Government  corporations,  Com- 
modity Credit  and  the  former  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation,  doing  a  thriving  customs 
business,  collecting  duties,  liquidating  re- 
funds due,  and  accepting  claims  for  draw- 
backs. 

Let  us  mention  briefly  the  subject  of  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees.  We  all 
know  there  Is  a  retirement  act  and  we  would 
sucpose  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
administers  retirement.  But.  In  fact,  there 
are  at  least  a  do-^en  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tems, each  with  Its  own  rules,  authorities, 
and  funds  and  what-not. 

Turning,  next,  to  a  recent  report  on  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Panama  Railroad, 
did  you  know,  for  example,  that  you.  as  the 
Confress  of  the  United  States,  are  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  and  running  an  ordinary 
commercial  hotel  In  one  of  our  sister  repub- 
lics of  the  Western  Hemisphere?  While  nom- 
InaUy  under  the  Canal  administration.  It  Is 
administered  by  the  Panama  Railroad,  an 
affiliated  Government-owned  coiporation 
which  still  Is  not  required  to  come  before 
this  or  any  other  congressional  committee 
for  a  review  or  approval  of  Its  budget  and 
operating  programs,  which  In  fact  are  so 
widespread  es  to  take  In  an  unimaginable 
list  of  different  functions. 

In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs  the  reports  of 
the  last  2  years  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
are  enough  to  demand  that  we  pause  and  In- 
quire whether  we  are  Justified  In  spending 
nearly  three  times  as  much  each  year  In  the 
care  of  the  Indians  as  we  appropriated  20 
years  ago  and  whether  we  are  Jtistlfled  In 
having  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  handle 
every  variety  of  project,  such  as  education, 
hospitalization,  forestry,  agriculture,  and 
others.  Instead  of  turning  such  works  over  to 
the  bureaus  normally  specializing  therein. 

Merely  as  an  example  of  the  care  that  Is 
needed  one  can  refer  to  the  work  being  done 
both  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cf  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  In  compil- 
ing necessary  statistical  data  on  the  economic 
facts  concerning  the  working  population  of 
the  United  States.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  describes  the  activities 
of  both  agencies  to  some  extent,  but  points 
out  a  btislc  difference  in  the  sotirce  of  mate- 
rial investigated — the  one  collects  informa- 
tion from  the  individuals  constituting  the 
labor  force,  the  other  (B.  L.  S.)  collects  the 
data  from  the  employers.  On  its  face  that 
establishes  a  situation  requiring  study  as  to 
whether  both  approaches  are  needed,  as  to 
whether  one  source  could  not  more  economi- 
cally and  Just  as  effectively  provide  all  the 
necessary  data.  and.  If  so  found,  to  take 
action  accordingly. 

As  I  have  said,  these  are  only  a  few^exam- 
ples  of  the  field  for  study — all  of  us  know 
that  there  Is  a  wide  and  fertile  field  for  reor- 
ganlzatlonal  studies  throtighout  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  Is  why  I  say  the  Government  should, 
at  the  outset,  as  a  necessary  and  essential 
part  of  the  reconversion  program,  put  its  own 
house  in  order. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  present  set-up  Is  a 
hodge-podge  and  crazy-qtuit  of  duplications. 
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overlapp'nes.  Inefficiencies,  and  Inconsist- 
encies with  their  attendant  extrp  valance.  It 
Is  probably  an  ideal  system  for  the  tax  eaters 
and  those  who  wish  to  keep  thcnselves  per- 
petually attached  to  the  public  tsat,  but  it  Is 
bad  for  those  who  have  to  pay  lh3  bill. 
Third.  How  thall  the  Job  be  done? 
I  would  like  to  think  Congress  could  do  this 
Job.  No  man  believes  in  thi  leg  slative  proc- 
ess more  than  I  do.  During  most  of  my 
public  life,  both  In  North  Carolina  and  In  the 
National  Capital.  I  have  been  a  IkLember  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Even  now,  although 
heajllng  a  great  agency,  it  is  im  agency  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  am  an  f.gent  of  the 
Congrsss. 

In  fict.  It  Is  to  the  reports  of  Congrees  itself 
to  which  I  turn  for  evidence  that  the  task 
Is  not  one  which  the  members  ihould  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  without  aid.  Here  is 
What  a  House  committee  said: 

-The  committee  soon  found  that,  without 
a  total  abandonment  of  their  other  repre- 
sentative duties.  It  would  be  Impossible  dur- 
in<?  the  present  session  to  examine^  all  the 
departm.ents  In  a  satisfactory  manner. 
•  •  •  The  public  Interest  demands  a  rigid 
and  more  general  Investlgallon.  •  •  • 
Economy  does  not  consist  Ir.  withholding 
supplies  which  the  public  sarety  demands, 
but  in  limiting  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  proper  objects,  and  In  Insuring  that 
It  Is  diebmsed  with  fidelity." 

That  was  not  not  from  thi;  reports  that 
came  with  the  IQ'jg  act,  or  the  1932  act,  or  any 
of  the  many  other  reports  In  the  last  100 
years.  It  was  from  a  select  corimlttee  named 
In  1841  to  work  out  a  means  cf  reducing  the 
civil  list,  either  by  rearrangement  of  duties 
or  otherwise.  After  11  months  of  hard  work 
the  committee  reported  what  I  have  Just 
read— that  they  could  not  co  nplete  a  satis- 
factory examination.  And  bfUeve  it  or  not, 
they  estimated  the  whole  dep;utmental  force 
employed  In  the  caoital  as  around  600  per- 
sons—hardly more  than  a  resi)ectable  section 
of  a  single  division  of  a  8ln{;le  bureau  of  a 
single  department  today! 

Coming  down  to  our  own  times,  the  real, 
practical  reason  for  accompUfhlng  this  busi- 
ness by  means  of  the  aid  ol  the  President 
subiect  to  Congressional  review,  was  expressed 
by  Senator,  now  Secretary  Byrnes,  speaking 
In  favor  of  the  bill  that  became  law  in  1939, 
and  describing  why  this  method  had  been 
adopted  m  the  1932  act.    This  Is  what  he  said: 
'1  have  yet  to  talk  with  reference  to  re- 
organization to  one  man  in  the  Government 
service  who  did  not  make  this  answer:    Of 
course.  It  should  be  done.     I  know  it  should 
be  done,  buf— and  then,  when  he  Joins  the 
great  old  order  of  'butters.'  you  will  find  that 
he  says    'but  do  not  touch  ray  department. 
He  is  In  favor  of  reorganizaton,  'but  do  not 
touch   my   department;    do   not   touch   my 
bureau;  do  not  touch  my  division.'    If  there 
Is  the  slightest  chance  that  it  will  be  touched 
you  have  a  strenuously  active  man,  you  have 
an  efficient  man,  opposing  It,  for  when  we 
talk  about  the  lobbyists  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington and   go  before  the  departments  we 
must  remember  that  the  man  in  the  depart- 
ment has  the  advantage  of  seeing  all  these 
lobbyists  and  he  adopts  the  most  Improved 
method.    He  is  the  best  of  all  of  them     lie 
profits  by  experience.    As  a  result  we  deter- 
mined that  there  was  no  way  to  accomplish 
reorganization  except  to  give  to  the  President 
the  power."  .    ._ 

Finally,  may  I  reiterate  here  my  own  state- 
ment on  the  same  bUl  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  1937: 

"The  House  committee  knjw  that  it  could 
consider  this  matter  from  now  until  dooms- 
day vrtth  all  of  Its  varlcvis  ramifications,  and 
that  we  would  inevitably  ccme  back  to  the 
proposition  presented  to  you  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  We  Itnow  from  past 
experience.  Indeed  from  sad  experience  here 
In  this  body,  that  the  Congress  will  never  of 
its  own  accord  and  of  its  own  Initiative  re- 
organize   the    Government    of    the    Nation. 
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Time  after  time  It  has  been  tried,  and  time 
after  time  It  has  met  with  failure.  Every 
agency  down  the  street  will  say  that  there 
ou^ht  to  be  a  reorganization,  but  every  agency 
Will  Immediately  step  up  and  say,  "It  is  good 
for  the  other  fellow  but  not  for  us.'  " 

Upon  that  point,  right  now  let  me  say 
this:  My  own  agency,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  is  exempted  by  the  terms  of  the 
pending  bill  not  because  It  is  sacrosanct  or 
any  more  angelic  than  the  rest,  but  in  recog- 
nition that  It  is  the  creature  and  agent  of 
Congress.  I  would  Invite — not  oppose — any 
studies  and  legislation  undertaken  by  the 
Con:iress  looking  toward  Improvement  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Any  time  it  can- 
not Justify  Its  worth  by  Its  accomplishments 
In  the  opinion  of  Congress  it  ought  to  be 
abolished  or  drastically  changed. 

Aside  from  those  considerations  is  It  not 
clear  that  the  President  is  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  have  the  over-all  picture  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  ramifications  that  Is  really 
needed?  If  It  be  called  a  delegation  oi  power, 
I  call  to  attention  that  for  some  years  now 
the  power  to  establish  new  agencies  has  been 
delegated  from  time  to  time — what  Is  here 
proposed  Is  the  power  to  abolish  and  get  rid 
of  those  whose  time  of  useful  life  has  passed. 
But  when  you  consider  the  two  great  safe- 
guards in  the  bill — and  a  third  which  I  will 
6ugg3st — It  is  not-  such  a  great  delegation 
after  all. 

The  first  and  greatest  safeguard  lies  in  the 
congressional  review  and  veto  provided  by 
section  6.  I  believe,  and  have  suggested  In 
my  letter  of  June  13  to  your  committee,  that 
the  section  should  be  changed  to  call  for  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  either  case  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  cloture  provisions  which 
were  tested  and  worked  out  to  perfection  in 
1939.  Certainly,  no  legislative  powers  can  be 
said  to  have  ueen  abdicated  when  the  two 
legislative  bodies  reserve  to  themselves  alone 
the  plenary  power  to  stay  the  effect  of  any 
proposal. 

The  second  safeguard  Is  the  careful  list  of 
limitations,  restrictions,  and  exemptions  In 
section  4,  which  prevent,  for  example,  the 
abolition  of  any  entire  executive  department 
or  the  creation  of  a  new  one.  The  matter  of 
exemptions.  If  any,  to  be  specified  is  a  real 
problem.  I  believe  In  a  reasonable  concen- 
tration under  heads  responsible  to  the  Execu- 
tive, who  can  hold  them  strictly  accountable. 
Exemptions,  of  course,  are  a  matter  of  policy 
for  the  Congress  to  determine,  but  any  whole- 
sale exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  win  make  any  real  reorganization  In- 
effective. 

The  third  safeguard  lies  in  the  very  care- 
fully drawn  set  of  legislative  purposes  and 
standards  and  the  requirement  of  a  definite 
finding  that  a  proposed  plan  will  carry  out 
one  or  more  of  those  standards. 

The  fourth  safeguard  is  the  one  I  suggested 
In  my  written  report  to  this  committee.  The 
present  bill  is  set  up  as  a  permanent  law.  and 
mlsht  even  be  used  to  abolish  an  agency  cre- 
atwl  hereafter  by  Congress.  In  that  report 
I  said: 

"This  might  be  objectionable  in  some  quar- 
ters on  the  ground  that  the  grant  of  author- 
ity should  be  limited  to  the  term  of  an 
Executive  already  In  office  as  to  whom  the 
Congress  would  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider how  he  might  exercise  the  authority, 
and  should  not  be  extended  as  permanent 
legislation  to  future  Presidents  to  some  of 
whom  Congress  might  not  be  willing  to  ex- 
tend such  authority." 

Indeed,  I  think  this  feature  of  the  bill  Is 
objectionable,  and  I  add  the  further  thought 
that  It  may  be  advisable  for  subsequent  Exec- 
utives to  come  to  Congress  for  similar  grants 
of  authority. 

In  summary,  Congress  Just  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  like  to  do  such  an  unpleasant  Job, 
and  It  Is.  perhaps,  an  vmfalr  burden  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  Individual  members  of  any 


committee.  Rather,  Congress  can  give  the 
taxnayers  their  first  break  in  a  long  time  by 
giving  the  President  the  authority  he  asks 
for. 

As  to  amendments,  there  are  a  few  other 
suegestions  not  so  controversial  In  nature, 
which  I  hone  you  will  have  opportunity  to 
consider  when  you  take  up  the  report  I  sent 
you  on  the  bill  on  June  13.     But  there  is 
one  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  to  you  as 
strongly  as  I  can.    The  bill  should  provide 
for   abolition   of   functions,   not   Jtist   their 
transfer.    Only  that  will  make  real  economy. 
We  ought  to  have  a  survey— and  who  can 
ma'-.e  It  better  than  the  President— to  deter- 
mine Just  what  bureaus  or  agencies  are  either 
worthless,   outmoded,    or   could    be    discon- 
tinued with  no  Injurious  effect.     Certainly, 
all  of  us  know  of  some  who  have  no  earthly 
reason   for  further  existence.     Any  bureau 
can  put  up  a  case,  at  least  to  suit  Itself, 
why  It  should  be  retained.    Congress  can  set 
up  a  bureau  for  the  edification  of  the  Three 
Blind    Mice    or    for    the    rehabilitation    of 
Humpty  Dumpty.  and  within  a  year  those 
who  head  them  can  come  in  with  glowing 
accounts  of  their  work. 

I  don't  advocate  abolition  of  anything  that 
Is  proper  or  necessary,  although  with  a  5300,- 
000,000,000  debt  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  too  old-fashioned  if  I  say  It  is 
time  we  draw  in  cur  belts;  to  see  that  the 
Government  at  least  gets  value  for  Its  huge 
expenditures  and  to  weed  out  Inefficiencies 
and  hold  those  In  charge  with  a  responsi- 
bility that  cannot  be  dodged  or  evaded. 

Finally — and  here  Is  where  I  start  on  the 
unpleasant  things— already  the  whispering 
campaign  Is  on  against  this  bill.  I  fully  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  any  agency  head  to  oppose 
this  measure,  but  is  It  too  much  .to  hope 
that  those  who  eat  tne  bread  of  public  office 
through  aopolntment  by  the  President  or 
hold  office  bv  his  sufferance  should  come  be- 
fore this  coimmitee  and  express  their  views 
rather  than  try  to  scuttle  It  with  whispers, 
to  undermine  it  while  giving  no  opportunity 
to  answer? 

You  will  hear  all  sorts  of  far-fetched  ru- 
mors of  the  transfer  of  this  or  that  Important 
function  or  of  some  other  getting  the  knife. 
Arguments  by  what  I  call  the  method  of 
imaginarv  horribles.  Nobody  is  going  to 
abolish  the  veterans'  facilities  established  to 
care  for  him  who  has  "borne  the  brunt  of 
the  battle."  What  we  must  be  after  la  this 
monstrous  Frankenstein,  created  under  the 
name  of  bureaucracy  cr  anything  else  you 
please,  but  already  In  some  Instances  becom- 
ing bigger  than  Congress,  its  creator. 

As  I  testified  a  few  months  ago,  at  timea 
It  arrogantlv  snaps  Its  fingers  In  the  face  of 
Congress  arid  openly  defies  it.  And  a  real 
test  will  arise  when  agencies  that  are  not  one 
whit  quasi-legislative  or  quasi-Judicial,  but 
belong  only  imder  the  President,  come  seek- 
ing and  demanding  an  exemption  from  this 
very  bill.  I  say  we  should  return  to  the 
Ideals  of  Jefferson,  who  had  this  to  say  about 
a  reorganization  plan  away  back  in  1802: 

"Our  predecessors  have  endeavored  by  In- 
tricacies of  system  and  shuffling  the  investi- 
gator over  from  one  officer  to  another,  to 
cover  everything  from  detection.  I  hope  we 
shall  go  In  the  contrary  direction,  and  that 
by  our  honest  and  Judicious  reformations,  we 
may  be  able,  within  the  limits  of  ovir  time, 
to  bring  things  back  to  that  simple  and  in- 
telligible system  on  which  they  should  have 
been  organized  at  first. 

"Let  tis  deserve  well  of  our  country  by 
making  her  Interests  the  end  of  all  our  plana 
and  not  our  own  pomp,  patronage,  and  Ir- 
responsibility." 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  war  agen- 
cies because,  as  you  know,  a  great  deal  is  al- 
ready being  done  toward  liquidating  them. 
Here  and  there  some  Isolated  activity  or 
branch  may  require  continuation  for  a  time; 
this  bill  would  help  to  transfer  such  activity 
to  the  organization  where  It  will  operate  best. 
As  to  the  rest,  their  Job  is  done.     Before 
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•Urt*  Mrting  AS  mkum  to  m«k* 
p«rmaa«Dt.  th«y  should  be  woxuid  up 

relUy.  Wt  atMyoM  adopt  th«  tucUonMri 
nt  "ffolnff.  RolDg.  gont." 
But  th*  real  n««d  for  thta  bill  U  to  r«vlM 
th«  Mt-up  of  pcnnsD«nt  kccnctw.  X  bop* 
jroQ  will  fiv*  the  iTffiident  a  chanc*  to  do  ttoa 
Job.  I  am  conAdcnt  b«  wtU  do  It  thoroughly 
aiMl  fcarleMly. 


Uoempldymeiit  CompcniatioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATU'ES 

Wednesdar/.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  address  I  made  Tuesday 
night.  Septemb«?r  4.  1945.  at  10:30  p.  m, 
over  the  facllitit-s  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System; 

Oood  evening  everybody,  I  hope  you  all  are 
as  comfortable  as  we  are  here  In  Waahlngton 
today,  while  we  proceed  to  diacuaa  this  warm- 
ly debated  proposal  to  Increase  V*y  i^  the 
unemployed. 

It  Isn't  such  a  deep  or  complicated  subject. 
But  it  is  Important  particularly  to  two  groups 
of  citizens — the  tjupayers  who  must  pay  for 
It  and  th'>  prc«pectlve  unemployed  who 
might  benefit  frcm  It. 

Let's  clear  the  decks  a  little.  We  all  know 
vhat  unemployment  insur&nce  Is  not  new. 
All  States  have  such  Insurance  In  operatloOL 
The  new  propu&Us  are  not  the  t>eglnnlQg: 
they  leek  to  increase  unemployed  pay  to  a 
national  level  of  $25  weekly.  Let's  not  get 
Involved  now  with  the  additional  proposals 
tacked  onto  the  bill  glvUig  other  benefits 
such  as  funds  to  transport  war  workers  to 
new  locations  and  to  greatly  expand  social 
security.  Let's  talk  stmply  to  the  point  of 
Increased  unemployment  pay  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  most  sincerely  urge  your  sxiggestions  In 
this  matter,  and  these  should  be  made 
promptly  because  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mltte*  and  th«  Hi>use  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
nUttee.  of  which  I  ana  a  member,  are  at  this 
time  conducting  hearings  on  the  proposals. 
The  show-down  oi  votes  in  Congress  may  not 
be  far  distant. 

Those  who  favor  increased  unemployment 
pay  are  -contending — 

1.  That  the  State  unemployment  benefits 
ROW  In  sffact  are  tnsufllrlent  in  the  amount 
of  pay  and  In  the  number  of  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment pay  allowed. 

3.  That  the  Nati<3n  faces  large  scale  unem- 
ployment. 

S.  That  higher  imerapIOTment  compensa- 
tion will  bolster  purchasing  power  and  In- 
Tigorate  the  national  economy. 

Those  who  question  the  advisability  of  this 
leflslatton  are  raising  these  points — 

1.  That  If  the  Federal  Government  under- 
takes to  contribute  to  State  tinemployment. 
It  will  insist  on  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  State  agencies  and  will  deprive  the 
Sutes  of  control  over  the  local  situation. 

2.  That  the  States  themselves  are  better 
Judges  of  the  wage  structure  and  unemploy- 
ment nee<lB  in  localities  than  ore  the  bureaus 
in  Washington.  In  other  words,  will  It  t)e 
possible  to  apply  tmemployment  benefits 
fahrly  on  a  national  scale.  Dees  933  buy  the 
■am*  amount  of  groceries  and  rent  for  the 
tmemplofKl  tn  trtrj  locality?  Again  should 
the  appl*  frow«rt  of  Oregcn  pay  higher  taxes 
If  South  OaroUna*!  mlUs  quit  producing — or 
vlc«  v«raat 


S.  That  any  Federal  pnrnMnti  wotild  hava 
to  be  mads  from  a  trsuury  already  over- 
loaded by  a  prospective  fJOO  000  OOO  000  Ftd- 
eral  debt.  Wouldn't  it  b*  wiser  lo  leave  im- 
employment  problems  tc  the  Statss.  which 
have  accumulated  a  reasiire  of  •7.000.000,000 
lor  unamployment  Insxirincs? 

On  thess  potnu,  the  v  hole  tMM*  ovtr  In* 
crsaaed  unemployment  }Ay  appMUra  to  ba 
resolved. 

U.  as  wt  are  tnld.  we  are  fndng  ttmi)orary 
unwnployment  for  mllllcns  until  war  plants 
baooms  paace  plants,  thun  it  is  no  time  to 
b«coin«  panicky  and  thot  gbtlessiy  JeopnrdlM 
our  financial  ttreniith.  And  it  certainly  Is 
no  time  for  delcatlsm  mt  ich  adoilts  we  can't 
mak*  democracy  work. 

It  la  Indeed  a  critical  n  loment  to  be  chart- 
ing the  nation's  financis  i  courst;.  and  it  de- 
mands, in  all  patriotism,  the  meat  sober  cal- 
culations. 

So.  let's  consider  the  I  111  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  unemploy  d.  Wn  should  be 
deeply  concerned  with  t  le  problems  of  un- 
employment and  the  ditlocations  of  labor, 
and  I  think  we  all  are  agreed  that  some 
agency  must  po-ovlde  aslstance  to  relieve 
hardahlps. 

Whst  does  this  unei  iployment  Increase 
provide? 

It  dc««  not  increase  all  ur. employment 
compensation  to  $25  wee*  ly.  though  this  mis- 
conception Is  widespread 

Actually,  only  a  portloi  v  of  displaced  work- 
ers would  receive  Increases. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  understood  that 
these  unemployment  benefits  will  be  dis- 
tributed under  the  State  laws,  and  the  State 
laws  are  quite  variable. 

For  instance,  in  the  mj  Jcrlty  of  the  States, 
the  unemployed  worker  is  allowed  one-half 
of  the  basic  wage  he  drev  when  on  the  Job — 
up  to  f "20  a  week  maxlmi  im  or  more.  Thus, 
If  his  wage  was  $20  a  vteek.  his  unemploy- 
ment pay  would  be  $10  a  week.  He  wouldn't 
get  any  $25  a  week,  or  an  r  Incre^ise  at  all  un- 
der the  must  provisions  ol  the  new  unemploy- 
ment bill. 

In  order  to  get  the  $2  5  a  week  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States,  this  unemployed  worker 
must  have  been  displaces  1  from  a  Job  paying 
twice  that  amount--$50  <  r  more  per  week. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious  thi  t  thosi?  who  would 
benefit  most  from  this  b  11  are  the  displaced 
war  workers  who  had  the  previous  benefit  of 
extremely  high  wages. 

What  if  Congress  doe  in "t  enact  any  In- 
crease— what  will  happe  1? 

The  States  wiU  operate  under  their  cur- 
rent provisions  for  ui  empIojTnent.  This 
means  that  90  percent  of  ill  workers  now  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  nsurance  could  get 
$18  a  week  or  more.  Tliat  Is  tlie  law  in  38 
States.  That  80  percent  of  them  could  re- 
ceive these  benefiu  for  a  maximum  of  20 
weeks.     That's  the  law  ia  33  States. 

In  this  respect,  too.  th( ;  war  worker  will  be 
favored.  The  anticipated  unemployment 
from  closed  war  plants  ^rill  be  generally  in 
States  where  maximum  lieneflts  for  a  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  ^re  provided. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  the  legtslattire 
this  year  in<:reased  maxknum  ptiyments  by 
one-third,  and  at  the 
duration  of  payments  frc 
And  If  you  will  pardc 
Illustration.  I  should  liki 
ness:   Who  is  better  abH 
unemployment  needs  of 

latiu-e  composed  of  electe^  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Kansas? 

If  this  Is  true  of  Kansas.  Isn't  it  true  of 
Maine  and  Michigan.  New  ' 

Aren't  we  playing  with 
bomb  if  we  standardize  teneflts  without  re- 
gard to  wages  or  living  fosts? 

Why  can't  we  plan  f^r  employment  In- 
stead of  unemployment^ 
lety  for  the  welfare  of  th;  Nation,  let"*  have 
a  plan  for  expediting  rjconversion  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  fotaic  ize  unemployment. 


time  e}:tended  the 
16  to  20  weeks, 
another  personal 
to  ask  in  all  fair- 
to  determine  the 
isas  than  a  legls- 


York  and  Iowa? 
an  economic  atom 


The  worker  wants  a  Job.  The  war-weak- 
ened Nation  needs  his  production  and  the 
moral  fiber  of  a  working,  independent  people. 
Any  other  attlttide  on  the  pan  nl  th<'  I-rdeial 
Government  teems  pure  defeatism  and  end- 
lens  debt, 

I  contend  that  the  leveral  States  are  better 
Informed  and  incomparably  better  able  ft- 
nnnctally  than  the  Federal  Ocvtmment  to  in- 
create  untnploymtct  beueflit  if  thty  find  it 
nectttary.    Kanaaa  did. 

How  would  increased  benefits  affect  the 
labor  marker? 

Tht  expantlon  of  war  industries  drew 
worken  from  rural  areas,  othera  not  nor- 
mally employed,  others  came  from  home  du- 
tiee  and  retirement. 

The  displaced  worker  from  the  farm,  the 
hovisewife,  or  the  aclng  or  the  handicapped 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  find  reemploy- 
ment at  wartime  wages.  Adjustment  to  new 
wage  scales  must  be  anticipated,  but  their 
unemployment  compensation  rates  and 
duration  of  payments  will  be  based  on  high 
earning  levels  of  wartime. 

Suppose  more  unemployment  pay  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  is  voted  by  Congress. 
The  obvious  result  will  be  to  delay  the  read- 
justment and  the  resumption  of  useful  em- 
ployment of  displaced  workers. 

This  Is  particularly  true  of  the  workers 
recrtiited  from  rural  areas.  The  farm  hand 
back  in  Kansas  won't  find  the  same  pay  he 
got  for  building  planes  in  California.  But  he 
can't  be  blamed  for  trying,  and  as  long  as 
the  money  lasts,  he'll  try. 

But  the  nural  areas  need  the  help  of  those 
who  have  left,  and  here  is  one  place  we  might 
hope  to  take  up  slack  in  unemployment.  If 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  are  too 
high  in  relation  to  peacetime  wage  levels, 
the  adjustment  of  surplus  labor  will  be  de- 
layed In  every  rural  State  cf  the  Nation. 
Don't  forget,  the  world  needs  food. 

What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  increased  un- 
employment pay  to  the  Federal  Treasury? 
The  New  Deal  sponsors  of  these  proposals 
admit  that  they  would  cost  upward  of  two 
billion  dollars. 

Any  cost,  of  course,  ia  a  coat  to  you  as  a 
taxpayer— it  buys  no  productlou,  since  it  is 
for  unemployment.  Shouldn't  we  then  seri- 
ously search  for  a  way  to  spend  these  sums, 
if  they  must  be  spent,  in  other  ways? 
Shouldn't  we  take  into  consideration  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  for  unemployment  already 
afforded  by  the  States? 

The  $7,000,000,000  in  State  treasiuies.  which 
is  ready  to  help  the  tincmployed  over  the 
trying  hurdle  of  reconversion  and  readjust- 
ment of  persoiial  lives,  has  already  been  col- 
lected from  a  combined  Federal  and  State 
tax  on  payrolls. 

In  the  aggregate,  this  Is  a  3-percent  tax, 
and  Is  paid  by  the  employer;  10  percent  of 
this  tax  Is  earmarked  for  administration  and 
90  percent  into  the  trust  fund  for  payment 
of  Jobless  benefits  under  State  supervision. 

Every  State  fund  is  solvent.  Every  fund 
is  large  enough  to  care  for  any  demand  that 
could  possibly  be  made  for  unemployment 
Insurance.  Congress  has  approved  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  temporary  backing  to 
State  unemployment  trust  funds  tf  they  be- 
come overburdened.  Every  worker  is  as- 
sured that  his  tmemployment  Is  "as  rood  as 
the  Government." 

Now  If  Congress  increases  the  benefits,  it 
win  be  necessary  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
through  Federal  taxation  or  the  sale  of  bonds. 

The  Treasury  already  is  about  $300,000.- 
000.000  In  the  red.  Don't  minhnlze  the 
amount  of  that  debt,  Mr.  atlzan.  Don't 
scoff  and  say:  "Thev  told  us  for  years  we 
couldnt  have  a  debt  that  big;  but  look  at  us." 

B»ery  cltteen  should  know  that  this  Nation 
hasnt  actually  carried  any  debt  since  1930. 
You  are  not  carrying  your  debta  so  long  aa 
you  are  creating  bigger  ones. 

The  Increasing  of  unemployment  pay 
means  either  more  taxes  or  more  debt  In  the 
form  of  more  Government  bond  salea.   Treat- 


tiry  of&clnia  are  planning  a  victory  bond  drive 
for  next  November.  What  a  hollow  victory 
program  for  a  victorloiu  nation  and  Its  vic- 
torious veterans  In  being  as>:ed  to  furnish 
money  for  an  expanded  unemployment  bene- 
fit program. 

Art  we  going  to  be  asked  to  3uy  untmploy- 
mtnt  bonds  whpn  the  States  a' ready  have  the 
funda  and  are  aatisfactorily  oreratlng  unem- 
ployment ftgenclea? 

Left  eonaldtr  what  will  be  the  future  of 
State  unemployment  Imuran cc  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  atept  Into  tht  plcturt. 
Lnst  year  moat  Statt  leglsla.urea  Increased 
unemployment  benefltt,  and  the  incrtattt 
were  based  on  high,  wi  «tln.e  wage  tcales. 
There  ia  every  indication  that  the  States  will 
keep  pace  with  any  trend  of  higher  wage 
levels.  After  all.  the  SUte  U  much  more 
sensitive  to  its  needs  and  is  more  quick  to 
react  to  them  than  the  Federal  Government. 
The  entry  of  the  Federal  Government  Into 
this  matter  would  destroy  the  insurance 
feature  of  State  laws  and  make  it  a  relief 
program. 

But  why  should  any  State  oe  Interested  m 
protecting  the  welfare  of  its  citizens  if  the 
Federal  Government  insists  oi  handing  them 
a  dole?  This  policy  will  d!s:ourage  further 
action  on  the  part  oi  the  States. 

It  l8  only  logical  to  expect  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  direction  and  cork- 
trol  of  every  State  unemplojment  agency  if 
It  makes  direct  cont-ibutiocs  to  State  nn- 
emoloyment  funds. 

Surely  we  have  given  up  the  once  fashion- 
able belief  that  Federal  oontrol  is  the 
cheaoest  and  most  efficient  solution  to  any 
problem,  and  that  in  some  mysterious  way 
Federal  spending  doesn't  cost  anybody  any- 
thing. 

As  we  have  painfully  discovered  during  the 
era  of  rigid  wartime  Government  controls, 
the  bureaucratic  direction  from  Washington 
Is  so  remote  as  to  be  almost  Indifferent  and 
unresponsible. 

So  far  I  have  discussed  ber.efits  for  workers 
already  covered  under  State  laws.  The  for- 
gotten workers  are  those  Federal  employees 
in  shipyards,  arsenals,  and  on  the  ships  at 
sea  who  are  now  excluded.  I  will  look  with 
favor  in  this  emergency  to  the  extension  of 
bsneflta  to  these  groups  on  a  basis  com- 
parable with  State  laws.  It  is  my  hope  that 
Congress  vrill  In  the  near  future  give  further 
study  to  proposals  for  extended  coveraee  aa 
proposed  elsewhere  In  pending  bills  and  for 
which  there  is  no  pressing  need. 

Now,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  No.  1 
problem  of  the  reconversion — a  problem  I 
prefer  to  call  the  employment  program: 

1.  The  Federal  responsibility  should  be  to 
establish  an  atmosphere  of  encouragement 
to  labor,  business.  r\nd  a{:riculture.  Let's 
have  a  spe-^dy  adjustment  of  war  tax  rates 
and  other  financial  burdens  which  are  hin- 
dering the  operation  of  Individual  invest- 
ments and  many  tsiJ'is  of  expansion.  This 
Is  the  only  way  to  a  productive  prot^ess. 
The  farmer  doesn't  plan  on  crop  failures; 
the  businessman  doesn't  plan  for  bankruptcy, 
and  the  worker  doesn't  plan  on  idleness. 

2.  Let  us  give  free  rein  to  our  traditional 
aggressiveness  in  the  Americi.n  economy  and 
build  our  future  on  a  spee^ly  reconversion 
and  the  ranld  expansion  of  oay  rolls.  Give 
the  responsibility  of  reemployment  to  em- 
ployers. There  never  were  so  many  con- 
sumers waiting  for  the  products'  of  farm  and 
factory.  American  business  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  both  the  Job  holder  and  the  con- 
sumer. Let's  give  business  all  the  respon- 
Bibllltv  the  market  will  bear. 

3.  From  the  little  chicken  ranches  on  the 
coasts  and  In  urban  centers,  to  the  big  open 
spaces  out  West,  you  will  And  agriculture 
ready  to  absorb  great  numb'jrs  of  returning 
veteraiis  and  war  workers.  The  world  and 
they  that  dwell  therein  mast  eat  and  be 
clothed.  The  destitute,  wu--torn  nations 
appeal  to  us.  Never  has  ttie  farm  looked 
more  inviting.    There  are  more  gadgets  and 


machinery  for  the  fuller,  abundant  life  on  * 
farm  today  than  ever  graced  a  8-39.  Heating 
and  lighting  of  farm  homes;  froaen  lockera, 
power  machinery,  fertlUsera  and  teedi  which 
do  miracles,  proceaaea  and  patents,  tech- 
nlquea  In  livestock  raising  and  poultry  rait- 
ing—all  are  waiting  for  the  return  of  peace- 
ful living. 

4.  The  workingman  thould  not  bt  ttam- 
peded  into  accepting  a  Ftdtral  dolt  aa  tht 
aubatltutt  for  a  tound  program  of  good  joba 
and  high  wagta.  He  hat  much  more  Interest 
la  a  Job  program  than  In  unemployment 
btntflu.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  work- 
Ingman  takes  from  his  own  pockets  every 
dollar  the  Government  spends.  It  may  be 
direct  taxation,  it  may  be  the  purchase  of 
bonda.  It  may  be,  negatively,  the  loss  of  a  Job 
or  of  Increased  pay  because  of  reittrlctlons  on 
his  production.  I  am  sure  those  who  con- 
tinue employed  will  give  their  Idle  brothers 
more  real  help  with  a  minimum  of  waste 
and  abuse  through  State-administered  un- 
employment funds. 

We  all  want  to  see  every  Idle  man  and 
woman  who  really  wants  a  Job  given  all  the 
help  we  can  give  them.  My  position,  and  I 
hope  it  Is  clear,  is  that  we  can  give  our  Job- 
less the  best  help  by  promoting  Jobs.  This 
can  come  through  a  coordinated  effort  of 
labor,  business,  agriculture,  and  Govern- 
ment. 

And  thus  I  contend  we  must  avoid  setting 
up  a  temporary  Federal  program  which  will 
Impair,  rather  than  aid,  reemplojThent. 

State  trust  funds  are  bulging  with  billions 
for  unemployment.  To  me  it  seems  a  folly 
to  further  risk  the  bvirdened  Nation's  credit 
by  additional  borrowing  or  taxation  to  the 
delay  of  i-eemployment. 

The  States  can  administer  unemployment 
pay  most  fairly;  federally,  Justice  would  be 
Impossible. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  unemployment 
compensation  bill  either  in  principle  or 
philosophy.  Government  Is  not  perpetual 
motion,  hoisting  Itself  by  Its  own  shoe 
strings. 


Labor  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  Labor  Day  at  Shrews- 
bury. Mass..  at  the  outing  of  the 
Worcester  County  Industrial  Council  of 
the  CIO: 

Fellow  Americans.  It  is  a  high  honor  and 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with  the 
members  of  this  great  and  militant  organisa- 
tion of  the  CIO  in  celebrating  Labor  Day. 
First,  let  me  congratulate  your  oCQcers  upon 
the  excellent  arrangements  for  this  out- 
standing meeting  and  let  me  also  congratu- 
late and  thank  each  and  everyone  here  pres- 
ent for  your  attendance  by  which  you  are 
giving  evidence  of  your  true  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  labor  than  which  there  is  none 
greater,  none  more  noble  or  more  worthy  In 
the  Nation. 

It  Is  always  most  appropriate  for  Americana 
to  pause  on  this  great  day  every  year  which 
Is  especially  dedicated  by  law  and  respected 
custom  to  recognizing  the  achlevemenU  of 
wo:  king  men  and  women.  ThU  year  our 
commemoration  holds  an  even  deeper  alg- 
nlflcanct    than    usual.    For    at    last    after 


montha  and  montht  of  deeper  anxiety  than 
our  Nation  has  ever  known,  after  pain  and 
toll  and  sacrifice  and  bloodshed,  after  htralo 
deeda  by  our  beloved  tont  that  havt  ntvwr 
been  excelled,  after  unaurpatatd  loyalty  and 
ttrlvlng  on  the  part  of  all  otir  people,  wt 
havt  finally  arrived  at  the  long-awaited  and 
cheriahtd  goal  of  victory.  We  havt  finally 
rcoordtd  another  glorious  chapter  to  tht 
hUtory  of  our  beloved  country. 

It  la  most  befitting  today,  aa  we  com- 
memorate Labor's  hlatorlo  traditional  day. 
that  the  whole  American  people,  thankful  for 
the  gallantry  of  our  noble  sons,  should  par- 
ticularly recogniie  that  in  the  titanic  atrug- 
gle  of  arms  and  resources  that  we  have  just 
brought  to  a  victorious  concliwlon.  In  the 
very  vanguard  of  those  whose  faith  and  de- 
votion mi  do  victory  possible,  stood  the  mil- 
lions of  patriotic,  industrious,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing laboring  people  of  the  country  whose 
mighty  contributions  played  auch  a  vital 
part  in  the  final  result. 

As  we  express  our  unbounded  apprecia- 
tion for  the  united  efforts  of  our  gallant  boys, 
our  workers,  our  managers,  our  farmers,  our 
scientists.  Indeed  all  the  great  masses  of  our 
people,  we  should  recall  with  special  pride 
and  gratitude  the  unstinted  labors  of  the 
army  of  the  home  front  who  throughout  the 
greatest  war  of  history  rendered  such  con- 
spicuous service  to  the  perpetuity  of  otir 
American  Nation  and  our  American  Institu- 
tions, because  it  is  a  fact  that  without  the 
loyal  cooperation  and  mighty  contributions 
of  those  who  forged  the  weapons  and  sinews 
of  war  in  the  factories,  shops,  and  farms  of 
America,  we  never  should  have  been  able  to 
bring  our  tyrannical  enemies  to  complete 
and  unconditional  surrender. 

I  think  I  know  something  of  the  temper  of 
our  people  and  I  am  very  confident  that  they 
have  nothing  but  feelings  of  deepest  grati- 
tude and  appreciation.  I  repeat,  for  the  mag- 
nificent contribution  of  labor  to  our  common 
war  effort.  Our  achievements,  your  achieve- 
ments, during  the  war  have  demonstrated 
more  vividly  than  words  ever  could  the  mighty 
power  of  inspired  free  men  and  women  and 
inspired  brave  men  and  women  once  they 
marshal  their  energies  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  cherished  Institutions  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  Justice  under  which  they  live. 
Kail  to  American  labor.  Hall  to  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  both  organized  and 
unorganized,  who  so  loyally  stood  by  their 
country  In  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril  and 
gave  the  world,  and  especially  our  ruthless 
enemies,  such  a  stirring  example  of  the  mght 
and  strength  of  a  free  people  mobilized  for 
war. 

Now  that  we  have  won  the  war,  let  us  win 
the  peace.  There  wlU  be  difficult  problems 
ahead  but  surely  none  that  the  Intelligence, 
resourcefulness,  skill,  and"  determination  of 
our  statesmen  and  our  people  cannot  solve. 
During  the  war  we  have  enjoyed  full  em- 
ployment and  high  standards  and  there  la 
no  reason  on  earth  why  we  cannot  enjoy 
full  emplojnment  and  high  standards  in  the 
years  of  peace.  We  live  In  the  greatest 
country  on  earth.  It  is  a  country  of  power 
and  abundance  and  wealth  and  capacity 
for  doing  great  things.  There  must  and 
will  be  work.  hlRh  wages,  reasonable  hours, 
and  decent  conditions  for  all  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  work.  There  must  be  op- 
portunities for  advancement  for  even  the 
humblest  worker  because  that  is  what  we 
mean  by  freedom  of  opportunity  and  free 
enterprise.  There  must  be  adequate  security 
safeguards  In  old  Ege  and  sickness,  in  mis- 
hap and  accident  for  tlie  veterans  of  Amerl- 
c-in  industry,  in  a  sense.  Just  as  we  provide 
these  safeguards  for  our  flj'htlng  men.  The 
health  of  all  our  people  must  be  protected 
and  improved  and  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  who  lives  under  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  must  be  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  work  out  h«s  or  her  destiny  un- 
der our  free  way  of  life  aiid  imder  decent 
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•t&ndutls  of  ramfort  and  weU-belni{.  Th« 
door  of  Anicncau  opportunity  mu«t  b«  kept 
open  tar  all  thoM  who  ar«  wtiltng  to  itrtre 
and  aspir*  to  aducatlon  and  aelf-aclTancw* 
BMnt.  Th«r«  la  no  reaaon  whalcv«r  why  wa 
cannot  apply  acme  of  the  aarne  rner«v,  Tigor, 
and  reaolutlon  to  tha  pn)b!fma  uf  a<x:lai 
belierment  tliat  we  have  so  wholrheartedly 
daTotad  to  tha  winning  of  tha  war.  Wa 
mast  and  will  do  it  in  tha  nama  of  bu* 
manlty  and  jtiaUc*. 

Labor  muat  b*  Mcurr  not  only  in  tha  ad- 
vancea  that  it  haa  mad*  In  tha  poat,  but 
It  rauat  b«  mlUtantly  protected  jfalniT  th« 
•Una  or  rfactlanariea.  Paat  mu,  CDMmuiUcta. 
and  other  un-Ainertcau  xrcupa  who  aatk  to 
undermma  tu  hifh  aundarda  or  rH^BMht  it 
Into  radical,  buraaurraticatly  eootroUatf 
bondat*.  Or\i>  of  the  tint  thtnta  «•  muat 
do  in  the  immadiata  day*  ahead  la  to  tnaura 
that  AmrriCKn  laoor  la  to  ruiitlitvie  to  b« 
fraa  and  unfattarcd  tlthar  from  tha  niucka 
of  aeinah  »|>«K'ial  intar»au,  i»r  tha  raatraini« 
of  an  arbiwary  and  ui>demi>cratlc  aconum.o 
auparauta  Wa  muat  traitalaia  Into  actual* 
Ity  lu  paacatkma  the  fraedom,  indlvldunt  dli- 
Rlty,  and  dan^ncratle  righta  riuI  prlvilefti^a 
^jrttlch  wa  have  fotight  lnr  no  v«iiantly  in 
War.  and  wa  muat  never  (>ermlt  the  ad> 
vorataa  of  radical  •ccut  rhitnite  lo  lur«  ua 
away  by  falaa  prTim;aet,  by  txibUe  InrtUra- 
tton.  or  by  any  oihar  meana  frtm  tha  aa« 
tabllahad  patha  of  democracy  %nd  fr««  an- 
%»rprta*  by  which  our  Nation  haa  eoma  to 
ft  powvr.  prtMpenty.  and  happlneaa  nev»r 
•quailed  In  the  hiaU)ry  of  all  mankind. 

At  we  acknowledire  the  mighty  contrlbutlona 
of  labor  In  peace  and  In  war.  aa  we  piiy  our 
biimbla  tribute  to  thoaa  who  hare  laborad 
long  and  faithfully  to  make  and  keep  thia 
eountry  what  it  la.  we  miut  reaoiva  »t  any 
coat  to  retAln  the  dignity,  the  freedom,  the 
hUfh  standards,  and  the  opp<.^rtunUles  of  all 
mir  workers  and  all  our  p>eople.  Let  ua 
turn  mir  eyes  toward  the  future  with  con- 
fidence that  we  can  and  will  continue  to 
progreaa  along  aound  lines  In  order  that  free 
American  labor,  the  finest,  the  be«rt,  and  tfie 
moat  productive  In  all  the  world  will  be  given 
Ita  full  measure  of  recognition  and  remu- 
neration. 

Let  us  atrtve  for  a  dynamic  expanding 
economy  that  wUl  spread  prosperity,  abun- 
dance, health,  and  happlneaa  throughout  the 
whole  Nation.  Let  ua  drive  out  the  apostlea 
of  doubt  and  cynicism.  Let  us  banish  fear 
and  apprehension.  Let  us  repudiate  racial 
and  rellgrlotia  prejudice  which  casts  a  stigma 
upon  true  Americanism.  In  short,  let  us 
tackle  the  problema  of  peace  with  ftill  a&- 
ftirance  that  we  Intend  to  have  and  will 
hare  under  democracy  and  free  enterprise  an 
Indiutrlal  aystem  and  an  economy  that  will 
adequat«ly  fulflil  the  socUl  needs  of  every 
worthy  person  who  lives  under  the  American 
flag. 

Aa  labor  achlevea  these  righta.  these  privl- 
lege*,  theae  higher  standards  of  living  and 
opportunity  which  social  Justice  dictates.  I 
hara  every  expectation  that  the  leadership 
of  labor  wUl  aaaume  lu  full  ahaic  of  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  preventing  aoclal  disorder 
and  promoting  the  public  gvx>d.  Kvery  right 
carries  with  It  a  civreapcnidlug  duty  «iid  I 
declare  the  faith  that  in  the  days  ahead, 
the  labojtng  claases  and  labor  leadership  of 
thla  country  wUl  be  true  to  the  beet  tr«dt« 
ttnna  of  the  past  and  atrtve  to  uphold  our 
Government  and  our  business  syttem  and  re- 
pudt«te  thcae  who  would  discard  And  dtstruy 
the  guvernmental  and  ecvQ<xi\tc  iiiairuuen- 
tallttca  and  patt«rna  that  bar*  mad*  our 
Nation  graat. 

0\ir  people  are  war-ttr«d  and  anxloxM  to 
raaume  the  ways  of  peace.  But  l>efore  we  can 
do  this  completely,  we  must  m»ke  sure  that 
our  enemlca  are  demiUtaitaed.  We  must 
make  sura  that  they  will  not  ba  able  to  wag* 
war  again,  and  we  must  b*  ready  to  join, 
vbenevar  It  U  nacaaaary,  with  other  peace- 
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aolve  the  problema 
Government   re« 
b•larM^e.  with  our 
the  annoyances  and 
with  otir  gal- 
we  can 
and  faith 
lad  profreaatr*  poU- 
upon.  wlU  leftd  ut 
Into  an  era  ot  do- 
employment,  proa- 
and  freedom 
pie. 
1  ftUovod  day  to  tht 
Maw  of  our  Na- 
who  have   fought 
ive  It  under  Cod 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

or  MNNS.Yl.VANU 

IN  THB  HOUSI  OF  RSPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr,  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  had  the  prlvlleae  of  participat- 
ing In  tht  memorial  services  held  on 
labor  Day  for  Peter  J.  MrOulre.  the 
father  of  Lnbor  Day,  at  hU  grave  In  Ar- 
lington Cemftery.  Camden,  N,  J.  Presi- 
dent Wllltain  Oi-ecn.  of  the  Amorioan 
Federation  of  Labor,  dellvrrt>d  his  annual 
Labor  Day  addreu  as  part  of  these  exer- 
cises. It  was  a  splendid  address,  and 
under  the  unanimous  consent  which  X 
have  received,  I  am  presenilng  it  for 
printing  in  the  Conoisssionai.  Rscoto. 
I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Koure  will 
read  it,  as  I  U\H\k  a  is  woiUiy  of  the 
attention  of  us  all: 

Every  generation  producea  a  man  with  wis- 
dom far  beyond  hia  timea,  whojte  imi\gina- 
tlon  llghta  a  beacon  along  the  road  which 
humanity  muat  travel  in  the  future.  Such 
a  man  waa  Peter  J.  McGulre.  the  lather  of 
Labor  Day,  whoae  memory  we  honor  today. 
Sixty -three  yaara  ago  he  conceived  the  IdOA 
of  a  truly  American  national  holiday  to  pay 
homage  to  the  tollers  of  the  earih  who  from 
raw  nature  "have  delved  and  carved  all  the 
grandeur  we  behold."  This  struggling  car- 
penter glimpsed  the  nobility  of  the  common 
man  and  his  work  and  sought  to  give  it 
power  and  expression  by  Joining  with  Sam- 
uel Gompers  and  other  pioneers  to  form  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  bpcame 
an  official  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  one  of  the 
oldest  trade  unions  in  the  Nation.  Through 
the  Carpenters'  Union  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
he  won  his  campaign  for  Labor  Day.  Thero 
were  other  holidays,  he  said,  represent.itive 
of  the  religious,  civic,  and  military  spirit, 
but  none  representative  of  the  Industrial 
spirit,  which  he  regarded  as  the  "great  vital 
force  of  the  Nation."  He  asked  that  Labor 
Day  be  dedicated  "to  peace,  civilization,  and 
the  trlumpha  of  indtistry." 

Standing  beside  Peter  J.  McOulre's  grave, 
61  years  after  Congress  declared  L«t)or  Day 
a  national  holiday,  we  can  find  inspiration 
for  our  own  future  in  that  dedication. 

For  America  has  Just  won  a  war  against 
war  and  is  even  now  strlrlng  to  forge  a  union 
of  nationa  for  the  preaervatlon  of  world 
peace. 

Our  country  holds  In  Ita  hands  a  secret 
force  which  can  deatroy  all  civilization  if 
war  ever  again  afllicta  mankind,  but  w«  hope 
and  pray  that  atomic  power  will  be  employed 
by  the  arta  of  aclence  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  humanity  and  uahar  Ui  a  new  and  brighter 
era  of  dvlliaftUon. 

The  trlumpha  ol  Indxtatrr  which  we  hftvo 
gloiifled  in  the  poit  will  fade  mto  luslgnia- 
cfthCft  If  w*  but  captura  the  opportunltiM 
for  pMCftfu)  txpanskm  and  devalopmeut 
Which  now  preaent  themaelvftt.  Wt  stand  at 
th*  threahold  of  a  new  induatrtftl  rvvoluuon, 
perhapa  more  sweeping  m  Ita  effacta  thfta 
the  ftdreot  of  the  machine  age  and  electrto 
power.  Even  m  our  own  day  and  with  exist- 
ing facllttlea.  we  can  and  we  must  raij»e  Amer- 
lc;u»  atandards  of  living  by  at  le.ist  50  per- 
cent. Let  us  proclaim  oiu-  delermluation  on 
this  Uibor  Day  to  achieve  that  Immediate 

fOftl. 


I  know  there  are  prophets  of  gloom  who 
tee  nothing  but  dl8cc>urascm;nt  and  failure 
ahsud.  They  point  to  the  undeniable  fact 
thit  America  waa  not  prepired  for  peace, 
that  reconversion  is  proceeding  too  slowly, 
that  uncmplojment  may  reeth  the  alarming 
total  of  seven  or  eight  million  by  next  spring, 
and  that  Congress  haa  not  taken  any  atepa 
to  provide  for  human  needa  dvring  the  transi- 
tion period  from  war  to  peace.  On  the  basis 
of  these  cdverao  conditlcna,  they  foresee  a 
major  pootvvar  depre  slon, 

The  American  Federation  ol  Labor  docs  not 
shara  these  j-.essimlstlc  views.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve In  crying  "Fire I"  in  a  crowded  theater. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  aiampade  the  Nation 
into  panic. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  t  Uth  In  America 
and  tha  American  paopie.  When  daiigtr 
threatana.  it  Is  not  tha  time  to  quit,  It  la 
the  time  to  rally  and  work  and  ftght  fur 
what  we  want  and  bcllcva  m,  Junl  aa  wa 
won  the  war,  we  will  win  the  peace.  Let  that 
be  our  challtnga  to  the  future,  Ut  us  re- 
member  x\¥p  ln»plrad  words  tvf  Franklin  D. 
Rooaavelt  hack  lu  1033,  "We  have  nothing  to 
(ftftr  but  fear  Itnelf."  American  labor  will 
not  be  overcome  by  fear  now, 

The  7,000.000  mrnibeit  of  the  Amarloan 
Pederfttlon  of  Labor,  a  eonftdent,  reaolute. 
and  cloaely  knit  army  of  workers,  have  set 
their  facaa  forward  and  are  marching  ahead 
in  BoUd  phalanx  for  the  arhlevenimt  of 
labor's  own  program  which  wlU  lift  the  Na- 
tion out  t^f  Its  preaent  temporary  dlfficuUlea 
and  ftaUbllah  a  progres»«lv»  and  proaperoua 
poatwar  economy  In  America. 

First  cf  all,  we  call  upon  private  Industry 
In  America  to  speed  up  the  reconversion 
procesa  and  we  urge  the  Government  to  give 
reconveralon  Uie  highest  priority.  If  that 
Is  done,  as  It  must  be  done,  transitional  un- 
employment will  be  held  to  a  minimum  and 
will  be  of  brief  duration.  The  tremendovis 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  for  the  things  the 
American  people  need  and  were  unable  to 
obtain  during  wartime  should  soon  bring 
about  wide  expansion  of  peacetime  produc- 
tion and  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  Jobs. 

At  the  same  Ume.  in  order  to  keep  produc- 
tion going  at  high  levels  and  to  provide  a 
market  for  consumption  to  match  It,  the 
unions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  intend  to  seek  Immediate  in- 
creases in  wage  rates.  Such  action  is  neces- 
sary to  fortify  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people,  which  was  weakened  by  in- 
creased living  costs,  by  the  wartime  wage 
freeze  and  by  postwar  losses  of  overtime  pay 
and  incentive  bonuses.  There  Is  no  better 
market  for  American  industry  than  the  full 
pay  envelope  of  the  great  masses  of  American 
workers. 

Third.  In  order  to  restore  collective  bar- 
gaining and  establish  peaceful  and  stable 
labor-management  relations,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Intends  to  seek  a  na- 
tional accord  with  Indtistry  at  a  conference 
to  be  called  by  President  Truman  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

Fourth,  aa  soon  as  conditions  settle  down 
and  we  are  able  to  Uke  stock  of  the  Nation's 
long-range  needs,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  la  determined  to  resume  Its  drive 
for  the  shorter  workweek,  which  will  spread 
•vftUable  employment  and  give  the  Nationa 
irorkers  and  their  families  the  opportunltlea 
for  healthful  recreation  and  education  which 
our  modern  clvUlwitlon  affords. 

Fifth,  tha  American  Fcderutlon  ot  Labor 
wUl  exart  ftU  lu  Inffucnce  when  Coiigreee 
returna  from  it*  vacation  tomorrow,  tor  the 
enactment  ot  ft  *'muat"  leglaiative  program 
which  wo  dratted  and  tor  which  we  have  r«- 
eetved  the  hearty  endoiaement  ot  Prealdent 
Truman  and  all  forward-looking  nfttionftl 
Iftftdeift. 

This  legislative  program  calls  for  the  im- 
mediate paasftge  ot  the  Kllgorc  bill  broad- 
ening the  coverage  of  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  supplementing  the  inadequate  com- 


pensation now  offered  by  the  Statea  with 
Federal  funds  to  provide  as'  much  aa  125  ft 
week*  for  at  least  26  weeks  In  any  one  year. 
Such  a  law  la  vitally  necessary  to  tide  over 
workers  who  have  lost  their  war  Joba  unUi 
new  peacetime  employment  la  available. 

Another  point  in  our  legislative  program  la 
the  full-employment  bill,  which  would  set 
up  an  annual,  national  Job  budget,  provide 
encouragement  to  buslneaa  to  meet  that 
budget  and  obligate  the  Government  to  stim- 
ulate employment  through  useful  and  necea- 
aary  public  worka  If  private  Industry  falls 
short  of  the  goal. 

Also,  we  demand  Immediate  adoption  of  tha 
Wagner  poatwar  housing  bill,  which  would 
create  mllltona  of  new  Joba  through  a  10-year 
program  of  urgently  needed  home  construc- 
tion to  be  carrltd  on  almost  entuely  by  pri* 
vate  initiative. 

To  correct  substandard  eondltlona  which 
are  a  blight  on  the  national  economy,  the 
American   Federation   «>f   Labor   cnlla   vipon 
Cungrraa  to  enaot  pending  legislation  which 
would  lift  minimum-wage  levels  immeaiatriy 
to  a  rock-botttim  of  M  oenta  an  hour  and  es- 
tablish a  Tft.cent  ffwir  for  hourly  ratea  ot  pay 
m  intoratate  liidumry  at  the  end  of  S  years, 
Finnlly,  we  renew  our  appeals  to  Congress 
for    action    on    the    loi\g>delayed    Wagner- 
Murray-Dlngell   bill   which   would  bring  a 
stronger  measure  of  social  arcurtty  to  the 
Aroerlcan  people  by  broadening  the  covarage 
(f  old  ftge  and  survivors  insurance,  placing 
unemployment  compensation  on  a  uniform, 
national  baKis  and  offering  the  humane  bene- 
fits ot  health  insurance  to  the  great  masses 
ot  otir  people  for  the  first  time. 

It  Is  only  to  be  expected  that  Congress  may 
balk  at  some  of  the  measures  in  this  program. 
We  Btlll  have  too  many  elected  repre5enta- 
tives  in  our  law-making  body  who  believe 
this  Is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds  and 
nothing  should  be  done  to  change  it.  They 
profess  to  be  concerned  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  free-enterprise  system  but  don't 
wish  to  lift  a  finger  to  save  it.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  wedded  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system,  too,  for  labor  as  well  as 
for  Industry,  but  we  regard  It  as  a  dynamic 
way  of  life,  not  as  a  static  road  block  in  the 
path  of  human  progress.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor's  legislative  program  would 
not  endanger  free  enterprise  but  would  pro- 
tect it  from  its  own  shortcomings. 

We  hope  that  private  indtistry  will  face  the 
facts  as  realistically  as  labor  dees.    We  hope 
that  American  businessmen  will  measure  up 
to  their  own  responsibility  for  preserving  the 
free  enterprise  system  by  being  truly  enter- 
prising, by  looking  forward  Instead  of  back- 
ward.   A  return  to  the  "good  old  days"  will 
not  satisfy  the  American  people.     We  want 
better  days.    America  has  the  resources,  the 
know-how,  and  the  productive  capacity  to 
raise   living   standards   progressively   higher. 
Production  problems  have  been  solved.    What 
we  must  do  next  is  to  master  the  problem 
of  distribution.     Labor  points  the  way.     By 
sustaining  full  employment  at  high  wages, 
private  Industry  can  put  enough  purchasing 
power  Into  the  hands  of  the  American  people 
to  buy  the  necessities  and  comforta  of  life 
which   they   need  end   which   Industry   can 
produce.    "That  is  the  only  sure  way  private 
Industry  can  save  Itself  and  the  free  enter- 
prise aystem. 

After  winning  a  terrible  war  to  safeguard 
the  American  way  ot  life  from  externftl  ene- 
mies, we  do  not  believe  the  Americfta  people 
are  in  any  mood  to  lose  it  by  detftult  to  such 
Internal  enemies  aa  hunger,  unemployment, 
and  Insecurity,  which  always  provide  tcrtUa 
aoll  for  revolution. 

We  suggest  thftt  Congress  take  notice  ot 
whftt  is  happening  in  the  wake  of  war  In 
Btirope  and  in  Asia.  Perhaps  those  devclop- 
menU  will  awaken  the  stand-patters  to  a 
realization  that  the  American  Government 
must  b9  ft  government  with  ft  conscience  and 


with  ft  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens.  Also,  we  hope  that  the  prospect 
of  going  before  the  American  people  next  year 
for  reelection  will  apur  Congress  Into  favor- 
able action  now  on  the  program  advanced  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  Is  the  first  peacetime  Labor  Day  In 
America  In  4  years.  Tlie  relief  and  thanks- 
giving we  all  feel,  now  that  the  devastating 
waste  of  human  life  tmd  nature'a  resources 
Is  over,  knows  no  bounds.  Labor  Is  entitled 
to  celebrate  the  victory  because  the  men 
and  women  of  labor  earned  It— the  hard  way. 
We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  the  million  and  a  half  young  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
who  laid  down  the-lr  tools,  annwered  their 
country's  call,  and  served  so  gloriously  in  our 
armed  forcea, 

We  cnn't  help  brastlnf,  ab<iui  the  many 
h!gh  honors  and  dect»r»tlon»  of  valor  be- 
stowed by  a  grateftU  nation  on  our  fighting 
fellow  union  memtoera  and  the  sons  ot  Amer- 
ican trade-unionists. 

Especially  outstanding  Wfts  tha  record 
mart*  by  tha  Scabees.  made  up  almt>at  en- 
tirely of  American  Federation  of  Lab<*r 
bulidlng-trndPi  and  metal-tradea  members 
Tl^ey  were  the  miracle  men  of  this  war. 
fighting  fts  they  worked  under  fire,  teared 
by  the  enemy  end  respected  by  other 
brsnches  ot  our  own  armrd  forces.  Also 
deserving  ot  the  highest  commendation  were 
the  300,000  rallroftd  workers,  anving  In  spe- 
cial battalions,  who  kept  munlllons  and 
auppllea  moving  eflldently  only  a  few  miles 
behind  our  invaalon  armies.  And  let  us  not 
forget  the  seamen  ot  our  mei-chant  marine, 
members  of  the  Seafarers'  International 
Union,  who  did  not  aerve  In  uniform  but 
risked  their  lives  in  tronsportlng  vitally 
needed  war  equipment  acroas  submarine 
Infested  seas. 

But  labor's  greatest  war  service  was  per- 
formed right  here  at  home  on  the  produc- 
tion lines.    Make  no  mistake  about  It — the 
tremendous,  record-breaking  volume  of  war 
production  in  American  factories  by  Amer- 
ican workers  proved  the  decisive  factor  In 
victory.     Their  sweat,  strain,  and  exhaustive 
effort,   their  skill   and   adaptability   to  new 
tasks  and  methods  of  production.  Increased 
the  output  ot  munitions  to  a  peak  of  five  and 
a   half   billion   dollars'   worth   a   month.    11 
times  higher  than  It  was  when  the  war  be- 
gan.    Efficiency  of  workers  increased  72  per- 
cent despite  long  hours  and  distressing  living 
conditions   in   congested    Industrial   centers. 
These  achievements  were  accomplished  by  a 
voluntary  army  of  workers — the  only  labor 
force  of  any  nation  In  the  war  functioning 
without  a  compulsory  labor  draft.    And  they 
were  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  In- 
terruption or  delay  due  to  strikes.    Time  lost 
due  to  strikes  during  the  war  amounted  to 
only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  total  time 
worked  and  was  more  than  made  up  by  extra 
hours  put  in  by  workers  on  national  holidays 
when  they  remained  on  the  Job.    This  Is  the 
first  Labor  Day  In  4  years  which  the  Nation 'a 
workers  have  been  able  to  celebrate  in  the 
good  old  way — at  leisure. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  Illustrate  labor'a  con- 
tribution toward  ending  the  war  aooner  by 
telling  you  the  dramatic  atory  of  the  atomic 
bomb.    When  the  aclentlsu  first  perfected 
that  new  and  unbelievably  deetructlve  ex- 
ploalve.  Under  Secretary  ot  War  Robert  P. 
Patterson  called  me  to  the  War  Department 
tor  ft  confidential  meeting.    Re  toid  me  that 
the    Army    had    de\'eloped    ft    new.    secret 
weepon,  tlM  nature  ot  whi^  could  not  eveti 
be  whispered,  end  t)>ftt  it  wfts  of  the  highest 
Imporunce  to  get  thftt  Wftftpon  Into  produc- 
tion befor*  ftuy  enamy  pow»r  could  beat  us 
to  the  punch.    Be  sstd  two  brand  new  pianu 
would  have  to  be  constructed  In  record  time, 
one  in  Tennessee  and  the  other  in  the  Bute 
of  Washington,  to  produca  tha  socret  ospio- 
alve.    He  asked  whether  the  Amerleftn  Fed- 
eration ot  Labor  covdd  supply  thotisands  ot 
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Allied  worlien  to  (o  out  to  tbow  mnot* 
ipoU  to  do  tbe  job. 

I  UBUred  turn  that  we  could  and  would. 
Our  anions.  mobtUzed  for  Just  such  war 
•mergencln,  recruited  many  tbouaands  oX 
skilled  craXtomen  and  sent  them  to  tbe  sites 
ct  tlM  two  biggest  construction  projects  In 
btetoTf.  Through  their  unremitting  efforts 
and  through  the  cooperation  of  American 
FsderkUon  ot  Labor  unions,  which  sacrificed 
IflOC-elMidliif  eondltlons  of  work  to  expedite 
the  job.  the  plMte  were  oooipleted  oo  sched- 
ule. Then  we  st^pUed  xMWnrwJ  thousands 
oC  workers  to  produce  the  bombs.  When 
those  bombs  bit  Japan  the  war  ended  In  a 
few  days.  And  the  War  Department.  In 
grattful  recognition  of  labor's  vital  role  In 
the  sucoeae  of  the  atomic  bomb,  extended  of- 
ficial commendation  to  the  18  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  tuiions  whoae  members  did 
the  work  and  kept  the  secret. 

Dvrlnc  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
council  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  Chicago  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson: 

"Through  you  I  want  to  thank  all  the  ofD- 
oers  and  members  of  your  bmiding  and  metal 
trades  unions  who  helped  build  and  man  the 
plants  in  which  our  atomic  bombs  are  made. 
Tou  recruited  skilled  mechanics  from  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  to  work  on  these  projects 
even  though  we  could  not  tell  you  what  they 
were  making.  Now  you  have  the  reward  ct 
knowing  that  their  eiloru  are  making  an 
important  contribution  to  Anal  victory. 
"Roaarr  P  Pai  iieeuw. 
'Under  Secretary  of  War  " 
Mow  that  the  war  has  ended  the  American 
ISduaUuu  ot  Labor  is  determined  that 
atoBite  bomtas  muat  never  be  used  again  for 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  human  beingo. 
The  Impact  of  those  bombs  was  heard  around 
the  world  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  human  beings  every whete.  All  th;nklrg 
people  now  realtas  that  mankind  faces  the 
alternative  of  total  peace  or  total  destruc- 
tion. If  ever  a  dictator  should  rise  to  power 
sgaln  and  threaten  to  engulf  the  world  anew 
m  aggression  and  war  it  is  unthinkable  that 
bis  people  would  not  strike  bim  down  rather 
than  face  certain  annihilation. 

Let  it  be  our  supreme  purpose  then  to  ce- 
ment the  bonds  of  the  United  Nations  or- 
Sanization  and  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest  ex- 
lent  the  peaceiul  procedure  for  settlement  of 
interna iioiia I  diiputes  contained  in  the  San 
Franclaco  Charter. 

And  let  ua  make  the  most  of  peace  by  ctil- 
tlvatlng  Its  rich  opportunities  and  enjoying 
its  fruits.  We  have  the  resources  and  the 
akm  and  the  facilities  with  which  to  build  a 
standard  of  living  in  our  land  far  surpassing 
anv  that  ever  existed  on  earth. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  the  honored  dead 
who  gave  their  lives  to  wto  the  victory  and 
our  obligation  to  the  living  who  bear  on 
their  bodies  or  In  their  hearts  the  scars  in- 
flicted by  war.  to  redeem  the  sacrifices  of 
suffering  mankind  and  to  make  good  the 
pledgee  which  wer-  so  freely  given  m  the  heat 
of  conflict. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  extends 
a  welcommg  band  to  the  servicemen  who 
are  now  returning  home  from  overseas  and 
will  soon  be  reauming  civUiaa  life.  We  will 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  help  them 
obtain  good  Jobs  and  make  a  new  start  in 
ltf». 

The  brave  men  and  women  who  served  in 
uniform  during  the  war  will  find  that  labor 
will  support  their  economic  and  legialative 
aims  just  as  consistently  and  effectively  as 
we  tMMT^ed  them  up  on  the  fighting  fronts. 
Anyone  who  tries  to  divide  labor  and  the 
veterans  and  set  them  against  each  other  is 
an  enemy  of  American  demixrracy.  Per  it  is 
Just  as  essential  for  labor  and  tbe  veterans  to 
stand  together  and  work  together  to  win  the 
peace  as  it  was  to  win  the  war. 

The  American  FederatKm  of  Labor  has 
eacerjcd  from  the  vlctasttodas  of  war 
stronger  In  organization  and  in  spirit  than 
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ever  before  in  history, 
relinquish  a  smgle  one 
won  for  the  Natlon'a 
trary,  we  are  determine^ 
ward,  to  complete  the 
unorganised,    and    to 
American  labor  into  a 
With  yotir  help  and 
other  7.000.000  meml>a-B 
ment.  we  can  do  our 
ing  a  far  richer  and  a 
way  of  life  here  in 

The  earnest  attention 
dLscussion  of  the  grave 
mg  our  country  and  the 
of   your  wlilingness   to 
for  a  worth-Willie  peace . 
balance  of  this  tradltlopal 
go   out    and    celebrate 
present  and  the  promis 
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EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


HON.  JENNINGS 


or   WKST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  5PRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Sept?mber  5,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  ]  Ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re  narks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  folic  wing  letter  I  have 
today  forwarded  to  t  le  President,  and 
which  stiggests  a  po.sa  ble  policy  in  con- 
nection with  the  taxinp  of  atomic  energy 
developments: 


;ressional  record 


'  Ve  do  not  Intend  to 
the  gains  we  have 
On  theton- 
to  press  ever  for- 
of  organizing  the 
ireld    the    forces    of 
^gle.  united  whole, 
assistance  of  the 
of  our  great  move- 
toward  establish- 
far  more  abundant 
for  all  our  people, 
you  have  given  this 
problems  confront- 
world  convinces  me 
enlist  in   the  drive 
And  now.  for  the 
Labor  Day.  let's 
the    victory    of    the 
of  the  luttire. 


From  Atomic 

I  Lpplied  to  tbe  Na- 

President  Tmman 
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Hon.  Haaar  S.  Tsttmajt, 
President  of  the 
White  House 
Dz.\a  Ms    PKf:su>£jrr: 
to  my  information,  to 
recommendations  rei 
sible  use  an(|  control 

I  wish  to  direct  your 
lowing  proposal  which  I 
letter  form,   before 
the  House  Ways  and 

"There  is  merit.  I  beli  > 
of  the  policy  that  any 
industries  arising  from 
tions  and  discoveries  be 
purpose    of   redticlng 
national  debt. 

"Consideration  of  such 
time  is  Important,  sine 
atomic  energy  appears 
lnductr.es  and  revolutionize 
If  taxes  levied  on  such 
turned  to  the  reduction 
the  result  would  represe4t 
lutlon  of  the  problem. 
"Under  such  a  policy 
vlduals  and  existing  IndT^st 
justed  so  as  to  cover 
penses  of  the  Govemmei^t 
terest  on  the  national 
This  would  make  the  taa 
possible  on  the  business 
vldual  incomes. 

"New  industries  artsln( 
ventlons  and  discoveries, 
ing   from    the   discovery 
might  be  tax  free  In  the 
development,  and.  as  thci 
established,  taxes  could 
tion  to  their  ability  to  pa] 
such  taxes  would  be  set 
the  purpose  of  retiring 
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V^ted  States. 

W  ishtngton.  D   C. 

feu  plan,  according 

mbmlt  to  Congress 

the  future  pos- 

the  atomic  bomb. 

I  ttentlon  to  the  fol- 

placed  yesterday,  in 

Chairman  Doughton  ot 

Committee: 

ve.  in  the  adoption 

Fetleral  taxes  levied  on 

scieutlflc  Inven- 

used  solely  for  the 

prmcipal   of    tbe 


tie 


a  tax  policy  at  this 

the  development  of 

likely  to  create  new 

our  use  of  power. 

i  lew  industries  were 

the  national  debt. 

a  constructive  so- 

1  axes  levied  on  Indi- 

r.€5  would  be  ad- 

ci^rent  operating  ex- 

.  including  the  In- 

4cbt,  and  no  more. 

burden  as  light  as 

economy  and  indl- 

from  scientific  in- 
such  as  those  arls- 
of   atomic    energy, 
initial  stages  of  their 
Industries  become 
levied  in  propor- 
The  returns  from 
^slde  exclusively  for 
national  debt. 


"Such  a  policy  might  at  first  appear  to  be 
complicated  to  administer,  but  the  tise  of 
gasoline  taxes  exclusively  for  the  purpoce  of 
building  reads  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
what  can  be  done. 

"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  consider  sug- 
gesting such  a  policy  as  this  for  adoption  by 
the  Congress.    If  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  any  way  in  which  I  may  be  useful." 
Respectfully  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


G}DSTessinan  Pittenger  Renews  Fis^it  for 
St.  Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Mem- 
l>ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
familiar  witli  the  activities  of  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
Wn-LL'jd  A.  PiTTENGER.  in  connection  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  .seaway  and  iwwer  proj- 
ect. For  identification  just  refer  to  the 
badge  he  wears,  namely  the  seaway  but- 
ton intended  to  picture  the  enormous 
transportation  which  will  come  when 
this  project  is  completed. 

Congressman  Ptttenger's  record  for 
persistent  and  consistent  work  in  favor  of 
this  great  improvement  is  well  known  to 
all  of  us  and  a  resume  of  his  activities  Is 
set  forth  in  a  newspaper  Item  in  the 
Watertown  Daily  Times  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y..  on  September  1.  1945,  which  is  as 
follo\/s: 

MINNESOTAN   RENTWS  FIGHT  FOH  THE  SEAWAT 

CONGRESSMAN  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGEH  EETtmN- 
ING  TO  W.^SHINCTON  SEPTEMBER  S  TO  tJRCB 
PROJECT 

Washington,  September  1  .—Representa- 
tive V/iLLiAM  A.  PiTTENGER,  Republican,  of 
the  Duluth  (Eighth),  Minn.,  district,  au- 
thor of  the  pending  House  bill  to  authorize 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 
will  return  to  Washington  September  5  to 
resume  the  fight  for  that  measure. 

The  Minnesota  Congressman  represents  the 
district  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  in  which  the  pwrt  of  Duluth 
in  peacetime  has  handled  a  volume  of  ton- 
nage in  some  years  exceeding  that  of  the 
port  of  New  York.  Iron  ore  and  coal  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  the  Duluth  commerce. 
With  the  opening  of  the  seaway,  the  port  Is 
expected  to  share  with  Detroit.  MUwaukee. 
Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  other  Great 
Lakes  harbors  in  an  expansion  of  inter- 
coastal  commerce  with  eastern.  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  ports  and  In  foreign  trade. 

After  spending  the  summer  recess  in  his 
home  dlsUlct.  Representative  Ptttcnges  will 
return  to  the  National  Capital  fresh  from 
a  series  of  conferences  with  seaway  sup- 
porters in  several  cities  of  the  upoer  Lakes. 

The  Congressman  is  the  author  of  the 
pending  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  bill  (H.  R.  671).  which  confirms  the 
United  States-Canadian  agreement  of  March 
19,  1941,  to  complete  the  entire  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  development  for  navigation  and 
power. 

The  Plttenger  bill  also  authorlEes  the  Pres- 
ident to  implement  the  Pederal-State  accord 
of  19S3  and  1941.  under  which  the  State  of 
New  York  is  to  take  over  the  power  develop- 
ment in  that  State,  by  an  agreement  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the  State. 
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Representative  PnrENCKR  Introduced  the 
St.  Lawrence  bill  In  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress and  again  January  4.  1945,  In  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  The  Plttenger  bill 
Incorporates  the  terms  of  the  Mansfield  bill, 
approved  after  public  hearings  in  1941  before 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
endorsed  by  all  Federal  and  State  agencies 
concerned  with  the  development. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  over  the  same  period  by  Senators 
AIK.EN,  Republican,  Vermont;  SHIPSTE.^D,  Re- 
publican, Minnesota;  Ferguson,  Republican, 
Michigan;  and  Lancer,  Republican,  North 
Dakota.  The  pending  Senate  bill.  S.  1331,  in- 
troduced July  28,  1945.  by  Senator  Langeh, 
closely  follows  the  provisions  of  the  Alken- 
Pittenger  bill  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
and  the  pending  Plttenger  bill.  H.  R.  671. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  endorsed  an 
Identical  measure,  and  it  received  the  vote 
of  President  Truman  December  12,  1944, 
when  he  was  In  the  Senate. 

In  the  defense  emergency  of  1940-41  and 
through  the  war  years.  Representative  Prr- 
tenger  has  been  the  most  vigorous  advocate 
in  Congress  of  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
and  an  outspoken  critic  of  delay  and  obstruc- 
tion against  the  Imprtjvement.  At  public 
hearings  in  1941,  Representative  Pittengek 
and  the  late  Representative  Francis  D.  Culkin, 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  led  the  fight  for  approval 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  bill,  as  high- 
ranking  Republican  members  of  the  House 
committee. 

Representative  Ptttenger  has  advised  col- 
leagues at  Washington  during  the  recess  that 
he  will  take  up  the  fight  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
bill  where  he  left  off  In  July  and  will  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  program  for  indefinite 
delay,  such  as  developed  alter  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  convened. 

In  a  series  of  speeches  In  th  House  early 
In  1945.  Representative  Ptttenger  emphasized 
the  need  for  postwar  development  and  em- 
ployment and  forecast  the  harmful  results  of 
delay  In  the  case  of  such  projects  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  Improvement. 

•'For  a  long  time,"  Representative  Pittenger 
said  In  the  House.  May  9.  following  VE-day, 
•there  has  been  talk  about  postwar  planning 
and  postwar  construction  projecte  which 
would  furnish  employment  not  only  for  sol- 
diers who  have  been  discharged  from  Army 
service,  but  for  men  in  this  country  who  will 
soon  be  out  of  jobs  when  the  war  factories 
clcse  down.    The  time  for  talk  has  passed. 

••In  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  they 
used  the  argument  that  we  should  not  un- 
dertake the  St.  Lawrence  project  while  the 
war  was  in  progress.     •     •     • 

•'The  announcement  yesterday  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  Germany  puts  an  end 
to  this  argument  that  we  must  delay  the 
project  on  account  of  the  war. 

'•I  believe  that  we  should  have  postwar 
planning  and  that  it  should  Include  worth- 
while projects,  those  that  will  create  wealth 
and  improve  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  remain  a  permanent  asset  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  this  country.  For  that  rea- 
son, within  24  hours  after  tbe  house  convened 
on  January  4.  1945.  I  Introduced  H.  R.  671,  a 
bill  to  confirm  the  United  States-Canadian 
agreement  of  March  19.  1941.  and  to  authorize 
a  postwar  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project.     •     •     • 

•'We  do  not  want  another  depression,  and 
unemployment,  and  other  economic  disasters 
such  as  followed  World  War  No.  1.  The  way 
to  prevent  such  conditions  Is  to  provide 
worth-while  employment  so  that  American 
labor  will  have  an  income  from  useful  work. 
This  can  and  will  be  spent  for  the  products  of 
factories  and  the  farm  so  as  to  create  and 
maintain  a  high  level  of  production  and 
Income. 

"The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect is  ready  to  go  now.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  Commerce, 
and  every  other  department  which  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  development.     It  has 


been  approved  after  public  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  this 
House.  Moreover,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  which  has  made  such 
a  magnificent  record  In  this  war,  has  prepared 
plans  and  specifications  now  available  for  use. 
The  seaway  project  has  already  been  com- 
pleted over  90  percent  of  the  distance  from 
Duluth  to  the  open  sea.  This  Is  not  a  new 
project.  Let  us  take  action  now  to  finish  this 
job  as  the  No.  1  postwar  project  on  the  North 
American  Continent." 


VJ-Day  Address  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  LaNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  over  Station 
WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  VJ-day, 
Sunday,  September  2, 1945: 

A  short  time  after  the  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  when  most  of  our  battle- 
wagons  were  sunk  or  crippled,  a  certain 
admiral  named  Yamamoto  said:  "I  am  lock- 
ing forward  to  dictating  peace  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Wlilte  House  at  Washington." 
Peace  has  been  dictated — in  the  White 
House  at  Washington— with  a  rMght  correc- 
tion. The  jjeace  has  been  won  and  Its  terms 
were  unconditional  surrender.  It  was  ex- 
pressed by  Piesldent  Truman,  who  spoke  for 
you  and  me  for  the  will  of  the  American 
Nation. 

A  few  years  before,  the  late  Herr  Hitler  said 
that  the  two  ways  of  life — the  democratic 
one  and  his  own — could  not  exist  together. 
One  of  the  two  must  disappear. 

In  a  way  he  could  not  foresee,  he  was  right. 
One  of  the  two  had  to  prevail,  but  it  was  not 
fascism  and  its  enslavement,  but  democracy 
and  its  liberation  that  has  won.  The  entire 
world  has  been  saved  from  the  foul  doctrine 
that  force  shall  govern  mankind. 

In  Lawrence,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  Wash- 
ington, In  every  village  and  home,  we  re- 
joice. But  there  is  more  to  it  than  this.  In 
all  nations  of  the  world  there  Is  happiness 
today,  yes,  even  in  the  hearts  of  a  few  In- 
telligent Japanese.  For  we  are  not  going 
backward  Into  the  darkness  of  tyranny  but 
forward  Into  the  light  of  a  new  and  challeng- 
ing day.  Everywhere,  mankind  locks  up- 
ward with  new  hope  In  the  vision  of  a  better 
world. 

The  war-lords  of  aggression  said  we 
couldn't  do  it.  They  thought  we  were  a 
quarrelsome  F>eople.  weakened  and  divided 
among  ourselves.  They  thought  we  were 
ripe  for  the  picking.  And  so  they  picked. 
The  first  plums  were  pretty  good.  They 
took  the  Philippines,  Wake,  and  Guam. 
They  riddled  our  fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  had  only  two 
capital  ships — one  battleship  and  one  air- 
craft carrier — to  cover  the  wide  Pacific. 
They  even  took,  for  a  moment,  our  courage 
and  decision.  The  future  for  us,  was  des- 
perate. The  force  of  material  power  seemed 
more  than  man  could  bear. 

Then,  when  all  seemed  hopeless  and  our 
enemies  thought  we  were  senseless  to  fight 
on.  we  rallied.  The  peaceful  people  of 
America  awoke  and  went  to  work.  There 
was  no  time  for  irresponsible  living  before 
the  great  urgency  that  challenged  us.    The 


steel  fingers  of  giant  cranes  sprang  up  alorg 
our    coasts,   lifting    the    huge   steel    plates 
which   were  welded   to  make   thousands   of 
ships.    War   plants    mushroomed    from    the 
earth.    Training   camps    were    built    almost 
overnight  for  the  millions  of  men  who  were 
being   called    into   ser\'ice.    The   women   of 
America,  true  to  their  heritage,  sent  their 
men  off  with  the  courage  of  their  love;  and 
even  though  their  hearts  were  breaking,  they 
left  their  homes  and  took  up  the  tools  wh.ch 
their  men  had  laid  aside  to  forge  for  them 
the    Implements    to    fight    and    win.    The 
older  people,  aftc  a  hard  day's  work,  went 
out  again  to  ,;ive  their  time  to  civilian  de- 
fense services.     Even  this  was  not  enough. 
The  people  of  America  gave  their  blood  to 
replace    the    blood    of    sons,    brothers,    and 
fathers    that    was    being    sacrificed    for    the 
soul   of  man   on   battlefields   thousands   of 
miles    from    home.    The    heart    and    hands 
and  money  and  blood  of  America  was  at  work 
as  It  had  never  worked  before.    The  mind  of 
the  Nation  was  at  work  too — in  the  drafting 
rooms    and    the    scientific   laboratories    and 
the    councils    of    our     leaders.    Truly,    all 
America  was  fighting,  as  the  great  energy  of 
a  free  people  was   revealed.     All  this  went 
out  to  support  the  gallant  men  and  women 
who  were  bearing  our  arms.    Guadalcanal, 
Africa.  Sicily,  Casino.  Normandy,  the  Sieg- 
fried line,  Iwo  Jima,  Saipan,  Okinawa,  these 
were    but  a  few  of  the  terrible  milestones 
that  marked   the  road  from  defeat  to  the 
victory  we  now  celebrate.     This  is  the  rosary 
of  pain  and  effort  and  sublime  courage,  the 
rosary  of  faith  that  has  brought  us  to  this 
fulfillment. 

And  the  kids  In  our  own  homes  and  the  kids 
next  door,  some  of  whom  seemed  hardly  more 
than  children  when  they  went  away,  these 
became  the  men  and  women  who  saved  us. 
Through  mud.  misery,  fear,  exhaustion,  and 
homesickness  they  have  set  the  example  for 
us.  They  did  not  quit,  and  neither  can  we 
in  the  great  responsibilities  of  American  citi- 
zenship In  the  days  ahead.  The  men  who 
have  fought  and  the  men  who  have  died  must 
ever  remind  us  of  our  unforgettable  duty  to 
them.  The  agony  of  war  is  over,  the  great 
task  of  peace  has  Just  begun.  But  peace  must 
be  preserved.  We  can  maintain  this  peace 
only  If  we  give  to  it  the  same  heart  and  mind 
and  courage  that  qur  fighting  men  have  set 
before  us.  They  rightly  expect  that  we  shall 
nbt  fail  them.  In  this  hour  of  triumph  let 
us  pray  for  the  high  faith  that  Is  thelr's. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  hard  road  we  have 
traveled,  we  are  amazed  by  the  things  we 
have  done.  This  young  Nation,  under  the 
spur  of  necessity  has  become  the  strongest 
power  in  the  long  history  of  man.  The  rea- 
son lies  not  In  the  power  Itself  but  the  faith 
that  built  it.  Today  as  never  before,  we 
believe  In  those  values  which  underscore  cur 
way  of  life.  Once  we  wise-cracked  about 
them  as  we  would  about  some  legend  which 
had  lost  Its  meaning  in  the  present.  '•De- 
mocracy," "rights  of  man,"  •'human  dignity," 
"equality  of  race,  creed,  color,  and  oppor- 
tunity," these  were  phrases  dimly  remem- 
bered from  our  schooldays.  Under  the  Im- 
pact of  war  these  half-forgotten  values  tcok 
on  new  life  and  meaning.  We  were  suddenly 
aware  that  they  were  good,  that  they  were 
at  work  in  America,  and  that  they  were  men- 
aced from  without.  As  freemen,  we  stood 
ready  to  die.  If  need  be,  to  save  them  for 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.  We  knew  that 
democracy  when  fully  awake  was  capable  of 
solving  the  many  crises  which  challenge  the 
progress  of  man. 

Let  us  keep  it  so.  The  splendid  unity  which 
now  Is  ours  may  dissipate  before  the  Internal 
problems  which  will  follow  the  war.  But 
if  we  keep  ever  in  mind  the  difficulties  we 
overcame  In  war,  the  demands  of  peace  will 
not  divide  us.  The  spirit  of  enterprise, 
moderated  by  fair  play  will  see  us  througli 
the  adjustments  which  we  now  face. 

We  must  remember  that  patriotism  Is  de- 
manded In  peace  no  less  than  In  time  of  war. 
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The  urge  to  work  together  U  not  m  compel- 
ling ••  the  need  to  fight  together,  but  it  Ic 
no  1«M  iaaportant.  Am  we  look  back  over  the 
caxwUmmmtB  that  marked  the  generation  of 
mioertaln  pa^ce  that  preceded  this  war.  we 
know  that  an  elert  clUsenAhtp  during  peace 
might  have  avoided  the  horrors  of  war. 
Bearing  that  in  mind,  we  muat  not  take  the 
coming  of  peace  aa  a  reason  to  abandon  our 
obiiCBtlons  to  others  In  our  community  and 
our  Nation. 

In  the  war  just  concluded,  we  had  a  oom- 
eaerg]r.  There  was  no  room  for  Mlflah- 
The  scattered  human  units  got  to- 
gether and  worked  for  the  national  welfare. 
We  sacrificed  for  the  common  good,  knowing 
our  dependence  upon  each  other.  To  the 
peace  we  must  bring  equivalent  values  or  we 
shall  be  split  up  by  the  conflict  of  cur  per- 
aooal  inunats.  The  BcIf-mpoMd  discipline 
of  WW  It  BMded  to  bring  uonoai  and  steady 
living.  In  our  celebrations  we  must  remem- 
ber that  thu  Is  no  time  to  throw  off  all  re- 
straints. We  are  still  members  of  a  com- 
munity, enjoying  eqxial  righu  but  subject 
to  equal  reeponslbllltles. 

When  the  war  came  we  were  not  ready  for 
tt.  By  great  exertion,  we  roae  to  the  occasion 
and  pulled  victory  out  of  initial  defeats. 
The  war  is  over  and  we  are  celebrating,  but 
the  peace  is  slready  here  demanding  great 
changes.  Already,  some  of  the  restrictions 
oo  our  living  have  been  lifted.  There  is  a 
great  sense  of  relief.  After  being  cooped  up 
for  4  years,  there  Is  the  urge  to  rush  out  the 
open  door  and  indulge  ourselves  to  the  limit. 
By  doing  so  we  can  eaatly  lose,  and  lose 
quickly,  much  that  we  have  saved  for  our- 
selves and  our  Nation  over  years  of  stern 
effort.  We  have  won  the  war,  but  are  we 
ready  for  the  peace? 

Even  at  this  moment,  your  government 
Is  worried.  Oasoluie  rationing  has  been 
lifted.  Many  other  restrictions  will  soon  dis- 
appear. The  Government  knows  that  It  Is 
only  human  and  right  that  you  should  wish 
for  the  conveniences  which  the  demands  of 
war  would  not  permit.  But  the  Government 
also  knows  that  if  you  all  rush  out  to  buy 
these  things  before  a  real  supply  Is  available. 
there  will  be  economic  disaster. 

This  Is  no  academic  question.  It  happened 
before  and  it  can  happen  again.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  jublUation  people  are  apt  to  forget 
this  fact  to  their  own  sorrow.  I  say  to  you  In 
•11  earnestness,  have  your  fun  but  don't  lore 
your  beads.  Please  remember  that  Inflation, 
or  a  swift  Increase  in  prices,  took  place  after 
the  war  was  over — In  1919.  We  are  faced  with 
the  same  emergency  today,  and  I  mean  today. 
From  that  other  and  disastrous  experience 
let  us  learn  to  be  prudent  at  once. 

Let  us  take  a  few  samples  of  the  w»y 
prices  skvTfX^keted  after  the  last  war.  Pota- 
toes went  from  3  to  10  cents  a  pound:  su?ar 
from  10  to  36  cents  a  pound:  coal  from  $11 
to  glS  a  ton.  After  the  prices  ran  wild  there 
was  a  collapse.  The  reduced  earnings  of 
corporations  led  to  unemployment  and  a 
curtailment  of  purchasing  power.  Over 
100  000  businea.-ef<  failed  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  mort»a5i?«  on  homes  and  farms  were 
foreclosed.  The  pay  rolls  of  factory  workers 
shrank  44  percent.  For  those  who  managed 
to  keep  their  jobs,  the  take-home  pay 
dropped  from  $27  to  $20.  The  cost  of  that 
war.  which  we  are  still  paying  for.  doubled. 
All  this  wns  due  to  Inflation,  or  rtin-away 
prtres,  that  took  placs  after  the  war  was 
ov?r. 

This  was  caused  by  you  and  me.  The  war 
was  over  and  we  gave  no  thought  to  any- 
thing else.  We  f?lt  suddenly  free  and  reck- 
less with  our  purchasing  power  so  we  all 
w?nt  out  to  splurge  at  the  same  time.  There 
was  a  shorUge  ol  civilian  goods  but  we  had 
plenty  of  money  and  so  we  bid  against  each 
other  and  puJh:^d  the  prices  up.  To  satisfy 
our  personal  indulgence  we  forgot  the  na* 
tlon?.l  welfare.  a.id  we  all  suffered  because 
id  it.     We  don't  want  that  to  happen  again. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHPRESiJrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  SepUviber  5,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  df  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  prid^  and  .sadness  that 
I  bring  to  the  attentioh  of  tiie  House  of 
Representatives  the  aiard  cf  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Hbnor  to  La  Verne 
Parrish,  of  Montana.]  My  pride  is  in 
the  fact  that  Sergeant  Parrish  is  the 
fourth  man  from  Montana  to  so  dis- 
tinguish himself  as  to  receive  this  high- 
est of  awards,  and  my  sadness  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  winning  of  the 
Medal  of  Honor  he  ga  re  his  life  for  his 
country.  His  gallantry  saved  the  lives 
of  many  of  his  comrades  and  his  deep 
devotion  to  duty  play«d  its  part  in  our 
successful  war  against  Japan.  He  has 
joined  distinguished  coi  npany  and  he  has 
created  an  obligation  oi^  the  part  of  those 


of  us  who  remain  to 
traditions  he  upheld  so 


carry  on  in  the 
nobly.    Montana 


Is  grateful  to  him  and  we  all  join  In  ap- 
preciation of  what  he  and  his  comrades 
have  dene  for  us.  Montana,  with  four 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  winners, 
leads  the  Nation  in  this  respect  on  the 
basis  of  populaUon.  To  La  Verne  Par- 
rish. of  Pablo;  Leo  J.  Powers,  of  Alder; 
Henry  Schaaer.  of  Scobey;  and  William 
Gait,  of  Great  Falls,  we  express  oti 
thanks  for  what  you  have  done,  and  to 
your  families  we  say,  God  bless  and  keep 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Butte  (Mont.)  Stand- 
ard of  August  3, 1945,  covering  the  award 
of  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  La  Verne 
Parrish: 

MEDAL  or  HONOa  CI\TN  STATt  TOUTH'S  PA«- 
ENTS  —  LA  VERNE  PAEOISH,  WHO  DIED  ON 
LUZON,  Xa  HONORED 

RONAN,  August  2.— The  fourth  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  by  a  Montanan  In 
World  War  II  was  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cletlous  Parrish.  of  Pablo,  Thursday  nlrht 
for  their  son,  T  4  La  Verne  Parrish,  who  died 
on  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  carrying  out  his 
duties  as  a  medical  aid  man. 

Col.  A.  M.  Weyand,  commanding  ofOcer  of 
the  United  States  disciplinary  barracks  at 
Fort  Missoula,  made  the  presentation  at  the 
local  high-school  stadium  by  authorization 
from  President  Truman. 

In  solemn,  simple  ceremony  the  colonel 
presented  the  Nation's  highest  military  award 
to  the  aid  man's  parents,  descnbirg  briefly 
the  Indomitable  spirit  which  drove  the  sol- 
dier to  save  the  lives  of  so  many  of  hie 
wounded  comrades  at  the  price  of  his  own. 

Only  when  Lt.  Col.  F.  E.  Blerstadt,  public 
relations  officer  of  Fort  Missoula,  read  the 
citation  accompan3ring  the  President's  noti- 
fication of  award  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  was 
the  great  bravery  and  spirit  of  the  Montanan 
brought  Into  sharp  contrast. 

In  part.  Colonel  Blerstadt  read: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pride  In  awarding  the  Medal  of  Honor  post- 
humously to  T  4  La  Verne  Parrish.  medical 
detachment.  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  In- 
fantry, for  services  as  follows: 

"Sergeant  Parrish  was  a  medical  aid  man 
with  Company  C  during  the  fighting  on 
Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  on  January  18  to 
24,  1945.  On  the  18th  he  observed  two 
wounded  men  under  enemy  fire  and  imme- 
diately went  to  their  rescue.  After  moving 
one  to  cover  he  crossed  25  yards  of  open 
ground  to  administer  aid  to  the  second.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  24th  his  company, 
crossing  an  open  field  at  San  Manuel,  en- 
countered Intense  enemy  fire  and  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  to  the  cover  of  a  ditch. 

"While  treating  the  casualties.  Sergeant 
Parrish  observed  two  wounded  still  in  the 
field.  Without  hesitation,  he  left  the  ditch, 
crawled  forward  under  enemy  fire,  and  in 
two  succssslve  trips  he  then  brought  both 
men  to  safely.  He  next  administered  aid  to 
12  casualties  In  the  same  field,  crossing  and 
recrossing  the  open  area  in  hostUe  fire.  Mak- 
ing successive  trips,  he  then  brought  three 
wounded  in  under  fire. 

"After  treating  37  casualties  suffered  In 
his  company,  he  was  mortally  wounded  by 
mortar  fire  and  shortly  after  was  kUled  by 
more  Japanese  fire.  Th-  Indomitable  spirit, 
gallantry,  and  bravery  of  Sergeant  Parrish 
saved  many  lives  at  the  cost  of  his  own.' 

That  was  the  tribute  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

These  three  Montanans  also  have  received 
the  Nation's  highest  military  recognition: 

Pfc.  Leo  J.  Po'^ers,  of  Alder,  for  hla  mad 
one-man  attack  against  the  Germans  at  Caa- 
slno;  Sgt.  Henry  Schaaer,  of  Scobey.  for 
liquidating  17  Germans  in  as  many  minutes 
at  Amio.  and  Capt.  William  Wylie  Gait,  of 
Great   Falls,  for  his  sensational  display   of 
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bravery  at  Villa  Crocetta.  Italy.  In  killing  40 
Germans  and  stiffening  a  weakening  Ameri- 
can position  by  mounting  a  tank  destroyer 
and  manning  Its  machine  guns  untU  the 
Germaiis  were  routed  and  an  Important 
Allied  breach  plugged. 


Postwar  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  194S 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  important  and  pressing  postwar 
problems.  I  am  glad  Congress  convened 
earlier  than  anticipated. 

Like  all  other  Members,  my  office  is  be- 
ing swamped  with  mail,  telephone  calls, 
and  personal  visits  of  the  families  of 
servicemen,  urging  their  release.     It  is 
easy  to  understand  these  requests,  for  I 
know  that  these  men  and  their  families 
went  all  out  to  do  a  job  that  had  to  be 
done  in  winning  the  war.  with  surpris- 
ingly few  complaints,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  that  job  has  been  com- 
pleted.   However,  we  all  know  that  we 
cannot  stop  a  war,  with  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  victory,  any  quicker  than  we 
prepared  for  it,  and  in  the  period  inr.me- 
diately  following,  we  will  have  to  keep  our 
troops  in  certain  zones  in  order  to  insure 
our  future  peace  and  prosperity.    Who 
these  troops  will  be  is  the  question  that 
must  be  decided,  and  it  wil.  be  as  difficult 
to  determine  this  as  it  would  be  for  a 
mother  who  has  an  18-year-old  boy  ready 
for  college,  a  son  who  h£s  had  several 
years  of  combat,  and  another  married  son 
with  children  who  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice for  several  years.   A  decision  will  have 
to  be  made.     Men  who  have  been  in 
prison  camps,  and  those  who  have  had 
long  overseas  service  should  be  relieved, 
rehabilitated,    and    returned    to    their* 
homes.    Since  the  beginning  of  selective 
service,   thou-sands  of  our   young   men 
have  been  uprooted  frori  their  homes, 
careers,  and  education,  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  job  has  been  so  well  done  that 
the  war  has  not  been  continued  for  an- 
other 2  or  3  years.    Whoever  goes  out  to 
these  zones  can  go  now  in  peace,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  tough,  hard  jears  put  in  by 
these  war-weary  men. 

For  many  reasons.  I  supported  induc- 
tion in  time  of  war,  as  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  voluntary  enlistments.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  selective  service 
for  a  while  in  order  to  prevent  a  collapse 
in  the  functioning  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
but  I  hope  that  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  the  Congiess  will  quickly 
effect  regulations  and  laws  in  regard  to 
enlistments,  such  as.  first,  giving  muster- 
ing-out  pay  on  enlistments,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  given  now  only  upon  separa- 
tion from  the  service;  and.  second,  by 
shortening  the  minimunri  enlistment  pe- 
riod from  the  existing  3  years  to  1  or  2 
years. 

The  policy  to  b€  followed  In  occupying 
conqueied  countries  will  have  a  material 


effect  upon  the  number  of  troops  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  After  the  troops 
have  entered  Japan  and  the  surrender 
terms  have  been  completed.  I  feel  that 
rather  than  make  a  futile  attempt  to  ' 
fundamentally  change  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple, we  should  cut  them  off  from  min- 
erals, ore.  oils,  and  other  strategic  mate- 
rials, with  which  they  might  again  build 
up  a  war  machine,  and  arise  as  a  mili- 
tary power.  This  could  be  done  with  our 
Navy  supported  by  our  bases  in  the  Pa- 
cific, with  a  minimum  occupational  force, 
and  thereby  expedite  discharges  and  re- 
duce inductions.  An  opposed  policy  of 
attempting  to  individually  police  every 
Japanese  hamlet  would  require  a  vast 
occupational  force  over  a  period  of  many 
years,  which  would  probably  be  length- 
ened by  Incidents  which  would  arise  from 
time  to  time. 

Anyone  who  has  given  any  thought  to 
this  subject  knows  that  the  safety  of 
America  and  the  peace  of  the  world  are 
dependent  upon  a  strong  American  Navy 
and  Air  Force,  with  a  readily  expandable 
Army,  and  I  believe,  by  following  a  prop- 
er and  careful  course,  we  can  maintain 
the  necessary  strength  of  these  forces, 
after  this  immediate  transition  period, 
by  making  careers  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
sufficiently  attractive  so  as  to  encourage 
enlistments. 


Bombins  of  Germany  Spelled  Nazi  Defeat, 
Says  Noted  Aviation  Publisher 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  September  5.  1945 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
will  be  a  demand,  proper  in  most  in- 
stances,   to    slash    drastically    govern- 
mental expenditures.    It  is  my  hope  that 
funds,  vital  to  our  continued  security. 
be  appropriated  by  Congress.    In  this 
expenditure  we  must,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
vide adequate  sums  for  the  Air  Forces  of 
the  United  States.    I  feel  mi"  colleagues 
will  profit  by  reading  the  hard-hitting 
article  by  Wayne  Parrish.  publisher  of 
American  Aviation.    It  is  carried  in  the 
September  1. 1945.  issue  of  the  magazme 
to  which  I  have  referred.    In  looking 
ahead  it  will  be  important  to  look  back 
that  we  not  forget  the  facts  of  victory. 
The  material  follows: 

Greatest  Drama  op  War  Was  Bombing  ot 
Geemant— UNriED  States  Press  Has  Failed 
To  Tell  It,  EDrroR  Says 

(By  Wayne  W.  Parrish) 
The   atomic   bomb   has   overshadowed    aU 
other  air-power  developments  In  the  world. 

But  the  greatest  alr-power  story  of  the 
world  untU  the  atomic  bomb  has  largely  gone 
untold  m  the  United  States  press,  and  the 
American  citizen  has  only  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  how  air  power  paralyzed  a  nation 
and  laid  Its  cities  to  waste. 

Somehow  the  great  drama  ol  Germany 
hasn't  been  transmitted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  There  have  been  a  few  photos 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  a  few 
stories.  But  the  American  public  has  been 
misled  into  thinking  that  Germany  wasn't 
bombed  to  defeat  and  that  her  industry  is  75 


percent  intact  and  that  night  dubs  are  the 
big  features  of  German  cities. 

Time  magazine,  which  has  done  one  of  the 
greatest  journalistic  Jobs  of  all  time  in  cover- 
ing the  historic  developments  during  the  war. 
fell  down  badly  on  reporting  on  Germany 
after  the  troops  moved  In.  The  New  York 
Times  maeazlne  a  few  weeks  ago  carried  an 
utterly  ridiciUous  article  featuring  night 
clubs  and  all  the  extraneous  angles  of  what  is 
the  terribly  bombed  city  of  Berlin. 

Even  Wendell  Berge  as  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  made  a  simply 
asinine  statement  late  In  June  that  "prob- 
ably three -fourths,  if  not  more  of  the  indus- 
trial power  with  which  Germany  waged  this 
war.  remains  relatively  intact." 

Then  some  Senator  made  the  statement 
that  even  the  huge  Volkswagen  factory  at 
Brunswick,  Germany,  was  "back  In  opera- 
tion."    He  should  see  the  factory. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States  of 
America  early  In  August,  I  have  been  able  to 
judge  Just  how  much  Is  known  back  here 
at)out  our  strategic  bombing  of  Germany  by 
the  questions  asked.  I,  myself,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  witness  the  vast  extent  cf  destruc- 
tion m  Germany.  The  press  services,  special 
correspondents,  newsreels,  and  picture  serv- 
ices have  failed  utterly  to  get  the  greatest 
story  In  the  world  across — the  greatest  aside 
from  the  atomic  bomb. 

NO   INDUSTRIAL   EECOVERT 

Germany  was  a  great  industrial  nation. 
To  think  that  It  Is  recovering  industrially 
is  ludicrous.  Even  if  there  were  machines 
and  equipment,  the  Russians  have  moved 
all  of  them  out  of  the  Russian  territory. 
And  In  the  American  and  British  zones, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fly  over  every  Ger- 
man city,  circling  at  low  tree-top  altitude, 
or  wander  by  Jeep  through  the  endless  miles 
of  destruction,  to  realize  that  Germany 
was  knocked  for  a  loop  from  which  It  won't 
recover  for  decades. 

Hamburg  is  a  good  Illustration.  The 
population  Is  reduced  from  1,600,000  to 
1,200,000.  with  half  of  that  gap  at  least  hav- 
ing perished  In  bomb  raids.  For  20  miles 
along  the  docks  of  the  great  harbor  there 
Is  nothing  today  but  utter  destruction.  In 
the  big  residential  area  east  of  the  busi- 
ness section,  the  rubble  hasn't  been  touched 
since  the  blitz  of  July  1943.  and  how  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  German  civilians  are 
still  buried  under  the  rubble  is  anyone's 
guess.  A  vast  area  Is  utterly  dead.  And  what 
one  sees  In  Hamburg  can  be  repeated  In  vir- 
tually every  other  city. 

Berlin  Itself  Is  a  fantastic  sight.  There 
were  1,500,000  dwelling  units  In  B3rlln  In 
1939.  As  of  late  summer  of  1944,  800,000 
of  these  had  been  completely  destroyed — 
imlnhabitable.  Only  300,000  remained  whole 
or  largely  whole.  Since  late  summer  1944, 
tremendous  devastation  was  caused  by  Rus- 
sian artillery  and  from  the  air.  If  there  are 
100,000  fully  habitable  dweUlngs  left  In  Ber- 
lin. It  Is  a  miracle.  Yet  the  newspapers  talk 
of  night  clubs — shabby  affairs  catering  to 
Russian  and  American  soldiers,  and  not  In 
the  slightest  typical  of  the  tremendous  dev- 
astation that  Is  Berlin  today. 


HO  MAIL  OR  COMMUNICATIONS 

There  Is  no  postal  or  communications  serr- 
ice  in  Germany.  There  is  no  transport  for 
Germans  except  bicycles,  walking,  some 
streetcars  In  most  of  the  cities,  and  paru  of 
the  subway  in  Berlin.  What  few  trains  are 
operating  are  for  military  use.  It  Is  Impossi- 
ble to  transport  enough  food  Into  the  German 
cities  to  provide  Germans  with  what  they 
used  to  get  In  prewar  days  (not  that  I  am 
advocating  it),  and  there  wUl  be  no  coal  for 
heating  thU  winter.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
shops. 

But  the  most  Impressive  thing  about  Ger- 
many is  the  almost  hopelessness  of  rebuilding 
what  was  destroyed  by  bombing.  Even  If  th3 
Berliners  have  the  manpower,  materials,  and 
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equipment.  30  years  will  be  required  merely 
to  rebuild  the  houses.  And  this  e8tlinat« 
(lo«a  not  include  public  buildings,  transport, 
or  industry. 

Pfcx  from  trying  to  work  up  sympathy  for 
the  Germans.  I'd  like  to  get  some  eathualasm 
for  the  superb  work  of  the  RAP  and  United 
States  8trai««u-  bombers  which  paralyzed  the 
Industrial  rapiriiy  of  Germany.  The  fact 
that  we  had  to  whip  a  well-equipped  German 
Army  In  France  has  beclouded  the  fact  that 
Oernuiny  itaelf  was  rapidly  becoming  an  in- 
dustrlai  shell,  .uid  that  when  we  crossed  the 
Rhine,  there  was  no  chance  of  organized  op- 
position. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  lack  of 
analytical  preta  articles  from  Germany  Is 
that  our  American  correspondents  have  con- 
emtrated  on  moving  up  fort^ard  with  the 
ground  armies  and  have  been  coverUig  the 
T)olltlcal  events.  Pew  American  correspond- 
ents have  seen  more  than  a  few  German 
cities.  And  from  the  ground  one  can  miss 
a  whale  of  a  lo:  of  damage. 

Somehow  thi'  AAP  has  missed  the  boat  on 
its  public  relations  and  I  strongly  suspect  it 
Is  the  fault  of  DSSTAF.  United  SUtea  Stra- 
tegic Air  Forces,  with  headquarters  in  Lon- 
aon  and  Paris.  The  dozen  aviation  writers, 
of  which  I  was  one.  were  treated  to  ineptnes* 
of  epochal  proportions  as  far  as  USSTAF  was 
ooneenied.  and  if  this  treatment  Is  typical  of 
the  American  public  relations  In  Europe.  It  !s 
DO  wonder  that,  the  American  people  have  no 
idea  of  what  air  power  did  to  win  the  Euro- 
pean war. 

What  the  bombers  did  to  German  trans- 
port, industry,  and  civilian  life  is  the  great- 
est single  drama  In  the  world  today.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it.  It  is  more 
dramatic  than  the  defeat  of  Japan,  for  Ger- 
many has  been  an  age-old  nation  of  great 
Industrial  reputation.  Its  cities  were  old 
aad  well  organized.  It  is  more  dramatic 
than  the  poli.ical  fusaes  of  today  because 
there  have  always  been  political  fusses  in 
Europe.  What  the  American  people  would 
like  to  know  il  think)  are  the  answers  to 
the  questions  I  have  heard.  Just  what  is  a 
bombed  city  like?  How  do  people  live? 
What  are  they  domg?  The  general  public  is 
not  getting  the  story  in  the  general  press. 

If  Germany  were  to  recover  in  a  year,  then 
there  wou'.dn't  be  a  big  story.  But  what 
happened  to  Germany  is  as  historical  as  any- 
thing In  the  p>ast  huiulred  or  so  years — out- 
side of  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Germans  endeavored 
to  clean  up  the  rubble  and  make  repairs  when 
the  bomb  raid;}  first  started.  But  the  bomb- 
ing continued  at  an  accelerated  pace.  It  was 
Impossible  to  repair  the  damage.  Plnally  the 
bombing  became  overwhelming.  Today  the 
cities  aie  jagged  broken  walls,  hollow  shells, 
twist«J  and  burned  out  factories,  and  the 
people  are  living  under  the  ruins  or  out  in 
the  suburbs  in  shacks. 

The  Senator  who  said  the  Volkswagen  plant 
at  Brunswick  was  back  in  operation  should 
see  the  plant.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  fac- 
tories in  the  W':>rld.  It  was  the  pride  of  Ger- 
many. But  it  was  knocked  out.  There  are 
portions  which  are  relatively  undamaged,  but 
any  idea  that  IMm  factory  can  l>e  put  back  in 
operation  except  after  very  extensive  and 
major  repairs  Is  '"nuts  "  It  Is  true  that  down 
at  one  far  end.  In  a  part  of  the  plant  that 
would  represent  about  one  meditim-sieed 
automobile  garage  In  Toledo.  Ohio,  the 
American  Army  is  directing  the  assembly  of 
German  Jeeps  from  material  that  was  on 
hand.  When  ttxose  jeeps  are  assembled,  the 
assembly  line  la  "kaput."  There  wont  be  any 
more.  The  operation  Is  "peanuts."  It  has  no 
relation  to  the  fiict  that  our  bombers  knocked 
the  plant  out  cf  operation,  and  it  will  stay 
out  for  a  long  time. 

If  Wendell  Ben?e  thinks  that  three-fourths 
of  German  Industry  is  reiatlTeiy  mtact.  be 
ought  to  see  it.  It  is  intact,  all  right.  In 
twisted,  burned,  and  blasted  out  ruins.  Of 
course  there   are  some   factories  that  were 
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THE  SO-CALU  »  ULTIMATTTM 

In  whatever  future  <  onsideration  the  Pearl 
Harbor  reports  receive,  whether  official  or  un- 
official, it  will  be  an  fxcellent  thing  for  all 
concerned     if     the    »ord     "ultimatum"     is 


dropjjed.  once  and  for 


Secretary  Hull's  now  f  imous  note  of  Novem- 
ber 26,  1941.  "Ultima  ;um"  is  the  term  that 
has  been  used  time  an  1  again  in  the  last  few 


days  to  describe  this 


conclusion    that    the 
United    States    had 


Japan  into  war  with  i   high-handed  and  ar- 


bitrary challenge,  and 


Great  Japanese  armies 
Great  Japanese  naval 


all.  as  u  description  of 


message.     The  official 


Army  Board  report  sp«  aks  of  ;t  aa  "the  docu- 
ment that  touched  tie  button  that  started 
the  war."  In  the  Ugl  t  of  all  this  a  visitor 
from  Mars  might  be  f  )rglven  If  he  drew  the 


Government     of     the 
deliberately    provoked 


that  Japan  had  made 


the  only  possible  ansirer  to  this  ultimatum 
by  hitting  us  at  Pear    Harbor. 

For  tlie  sake  of  re;  itorlug  some  perspec- 
tive to  this  fantastic  p  cture.  et  us  recall  the 
circumstances  and  th«  character  of  the  Hull 
note  which  has  prompted  all  this  talk  about 
an  ultimatum. 

Diplomatic  conversitions  were  held  In 
Washington  with  emiisarles  cf  the  Japanese 
Government  In  Noven  ber  1941.  with  a  view 
to  considering  the  cr  tical  pL.'oblems  which 
had  arisen  between  1  hat  Government  and 
our  own.  What  was  the  situation  at  that 
tlrne?     Japan   had   Juift   invaded   Indochina. 


tiad  been  landed  there, 
forces  had  assembled 


in  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  Tpey  were  obviously  on 
their  way  either  to  th4  Philippines  or  Singa- 
pore. Other  great  Japanese  armies  were  still 
ravaging  and  pillaging  [China,  ':o  the  mainte- 
nance of  whose  territorial  integrity  the 
United  SUtea  had  pledged  Itself  by  solemn 
treaty.  Still  other  great  Jasanese  armies 
were  massed  on  Rusiiia's  ea;>tem  frontier. 
German  armies  had  diiven  de«p  into  Russia 
from  the  west.  At  this  moment  they  stood  at 
the  very  gates  of  Moa  x>w.  And  Japan  had 
just  concluded,  with  C  «rmany  and  Italy,  an 


off  enslve-anci -defensive  military  alliance 
which  made  her  a  fu;i-fledged  member  of  the 
Axis  triumvirate  that  had  as  it  clear  goal  the 
destruction  of  British  and  American  power 
and  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

What  was  the  proposal  made  by  the  Japa- 
nese emissaries  in  Washington,  at  tbls  crit- 
ical juncture,  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States? 

In  a  note  addressed  to  our  Government  on 
November  20  the  Japanese  offered  to  change 
none  of  the  policies  which  were  threatening 
the  peace  of  the  Orient  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  Instead,  they  proposed 
that  the  United  States  agree  forthwith  to 
supply  Japan  with  as  much  oil  as  s.be  wanted. 
And  they  demanded  simultaneously  that  the 
United  States  cease  giving  any  aid  to  China. 

This  was  the  note  to  which  Secretary  Hull 
sent  his  now  famous  reply  of  November  26. 
In  it  he  did  what  any  self-respecting  Ameri- 
man  would  have  done.  He  refused  to  be 
bullied  Into  the  abject  humiliation  of  his 
country  and  the  complete  betrayal  of  Its  ally. 
China.  He  told  the  Japanese  that  they  could 
not  have  their  oil  and  that  we  would  not 
turn  quitters  on  our  promises  to  China.  But 
he  did  not  slam  the  door  on  further  discus- 
sions. He  did  not  threaten  the  Japanese 
with  war.  He  did  not  threaten  them  with 
anything  save  the  further  loss  of  American 
respect  and  friendship  If  they  persisted  in 
the  bare-faced  aggression  on  which  they  had 
embarked.  And.  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive 
at  least  some  hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement, 
he  offered  the  Japanese  a  program  which 
contained  a  restatement  of  principles  which 
had  long  been  basic  in  this  country's  foreign 
policies,  with  the  request  that  "further  effort 
be  made  to  resolve  our  divergences  of  views 
in  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  these 
fundamental  principles." 

Was  this  an  ultimatum?  It  was  an 
ultimatiun  if  It  is  an  ultimatum  for  a  man 
with  a  pistol  at  his  head  to  say  no  when 
a  thug  demands  his  pocketbook.  It  was  an 
ultimatum  If  that  term  properly  describes 
the  unwillingness  of  a  nation  to  desert  a 
loyal  friend.  It  was  an  ultimatum  if  this  is 
a  good  way  of  reporting  the  refusal  of  the 
directly  responsible  statesman  of  a  great  and 
free  and  powerful  republic  to  get  down  on 
his  knees  and  grovel  in  the  dust  at  the 
direction  of  an  International  bully. 

This  was  the  famous  note  of  November  26. 
As  for  the  question  whether  knowledge  of 
the  policy  behind  it  was  shared  with  respon- 
sible officials  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr. 
Hull's  own  letter  to  Secretary  Stimson  of 
September  28.  1944.  notes  that  on  November 
25.  1941.  the  day  before  this  answer  of  his 
was  given  to  the  Japanese,  "at  a  meeting  of 
the  war  council,  at  which  the  highest  offlcers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  were  present,  I  re- 
viewed the  situation  and  I  Indicated  that  the 
question  of  our  national  defense  from  that 
point  on  should  be  especially  the  concern  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy." 


Policing  the  Far  East  Job  for  Allied 
Nations  Not  America  Alone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  CURLEY 

or  MASSACUCSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  19i5 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  belief 
Is  prevalent  in  America  that  the  Far  East, 
namely.  Japan  and  the  islands  adjacent 
thereto,  is  not  a  white  man's  country. 
This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact  that  our 
men  in  the  armed  forces  who  have  been 
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there  for  a  longer  period  than  1  year  have 
returned  in  many  cases  with  some  form 
of  tropical  disease  from  wliich  they  may 
never  fully  recover. 

The  proposal  of  leaders  of  our  armed 
forces  that  American  soldiers  do  the  en- 
tire poUcing  of  Japan  presents  a  most  in- 
teresting situation,  Tliat  the  Far  East 
is  not  a  white  man's  counti-y  is  today  ac- 
cepted everywhere  and  that  white  men 
alone  should  be  required  to  do  police 
work  there  is  indefensible.  The  nations 
vith  whom  we  have  been  allied  in  the 
war  and  all  of  v.hom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  will  gain 
materially  by  the  winninij  of  the  war, 
which  winning  was  made  possible  by  the 
valor  of  America  in  the  armed  forces  plus 
the  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius  of 
Americans  plus  their  money  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  atomic  bomb  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  being  responsible  for 
the  success  achieved  by  th2  Allies  in  the 
Far  East. 

The  Chinese  Nation,  wno  have  been 
conducting  war  against  the  Japanese 
with  extremely  limited  resources  and 
with  little  aid  until  the  Uist  year,  have 
displayed  a  fortitude  and  courage  seldom 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  have  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
their  cities  and  towns,  places  of  worship, 
and  educational  institutions,  the  killing 
and  maiming  of  their  defeiseless  women 
and  children  and  the  raping  of  their 
females  without  regard  to  age  from  8 
to  80  and  yet  have  fought  on  uncom- 
plainingly. 

I  can   imagine   no   higher   degree  of 
poetic  justice  than  for  those  who  have 
suffered  most,  namely  the  Chinese  to 
do  the  policing  of  Japan,  v/ith  the  stand- 
ing Army,  Marine  Corps.  Navy,  and  Coast 
Guard  representing  the  regulars  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  acting  in  a 
supervisory  capacity  and  recruiting  an 
army  of  500.000  Chinese  soldiery  to  do 
the  bulk  of  the  work  it  should  be  possible 
to  release  the  majority  of  our  forces  in 
the  Far  East.    It  appears  a  gross  in- 
justice to  require  that  those  men  who 
have  survived  the  campaign  against  Ger- 
many be  sent  out  for  an  iadefinite  period 
in  a  weakened  physical  condition  to  a 
country  that  is  not  conducive  to  longev- 
ity.   In  the  event  that  a  sufBcient  num- 
ber of  the  Chinese  forces  are  not  inter- 
ested in  performing  this  work,  it  should 
be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  assignment 
of  a  large  force  of  Russiins  who  have  a 
natural  hatred  for  the  Japanese  based  on 
a  similar  sneak  attack  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
namely,  the  Port  Arthur  attack  in  1905 
to  Join  with  the  Chinese  forces  in  recon- 
structing an  army  of  svxh  size  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  leaders  of 
our  armed  forces. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  act  that  may 
be  performed  by  our  GDvernment  that 
would  meet  with  more  universal  ap- 
proval than  the  return  of  those  boys 
under  21  years  of  age  who  are  being  as- 
signed to  this  duty,  or  v/ho  are  already 
there,  plus  those  in  th'  armed  forces 
who  have  rendered  such  exceptional 
service  elsewhere  and^aru  now  being  se- 
lected for  such  duty.  * 

I  have  an  appreciation  of  the  complex 
character  of  the  problems  involved  with 
the  settlement  of  the  war;  I  realize  that 
in  a  sense  the  proposal  here  made  would 


be  regarded  as  audacious  and  unjusti- 
fiable but  to  my  mind  it  represents  the 
sound  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECORD,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  statement: 

CONGSXSS  or  THE  UNTTn)  STATES, 

HouoS  or  Repbesentattves. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Federal  Communications  Commission, 
New  Post  Office  Building, 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 

Attention:  Hon.  Paul  A.  Porter,  Chairman. 

Gentlemen  :  FM  and  television  will  Indeed 
offer  your  Commission  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  take  the  "bugs"  out  of  radio.  Because  of 
the  complaints  leveled  against  the  general 
operations  of  the  industry.  I  have  given  the 
entire  subject  deep  and  earnest  though  and 
firmly  believe  that  In  order  to  eUminate  fur- 
ther criticism  when  considering  future  appli- 
cations for  frequencies  or  renewals,  your 
honorable  Commission  should  consider  the 
following  proposals: 

1.  No  radio  station  has  the  prlvUege.  In 
perpetuity,  of  using  the  frequency  assigned 

to  it. 

2.  In  the  evaluation  of  any  application  or 
renewal  of  application,  the  Commission  shall 
not  sanction  the  depreciation  of  the  radio 
Into  a  medium  maintained  exclusively  for 
the  selling  of  merchandise  and  for  the  pop- 
ularizing of  services. 

3.  Any  legitimate  organization,  entity,  or 
Individual,  conforming  to  existing  regulotlons 
promulgated  by  the  Commission,  shall  be 
permitted  to  buy  time. 

4.  Definite  segments  of  the  dally  radio  cycle 
must  be  given  over  to  sustaining  programs 
and  such  broadcasts  should  be  of  an  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  forensic  nature. 

5.  Periodic  financial  statements  must  be 
required  from  the  broadcasting  companies 
and  should  contain  a  statement  of  operations 
and  set  forth  complete  details  as  to  profit  and 

loss. 

6.  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion should  pass  upon  the  selling  price  of  any 
radio  station. 

Accompanying  this  letter  Is  a  statement 
elaborating  the  reasons  for  the  outlined  pro- 
pcsals. 

I  shall  indeed  appreciate  your  communi- 
cating with  me  after  your  conslderaUon  of 
same. 

Thanking  you.  I  am. 
Very  trtUy  yovus. 

Emanxtel  Celleb. 

is  the  aib  reallt  eree? 

(Statement  of  Representative  Emanxtel 
Celleb,  of  New  York) 

With  the  discovery  and  development  of 
frequency  modulation,  familiarly  called  FM. 
and  with  the  perfection  of  television  tech- 
nique, it  becomes  necess.iry  to  revalue  radio 
as  we  know  It  today — the  modernized  and 
expanded  radio  as  opposed  to  amplitude 
modulation.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Congressional  Enabling  Act  of  1934,  the  ether 
wheezed  along  rather  haphazardly,  a  prey  to 
amateurs  In  a  new  field  and  beset  by  the 
problems  of  a  hit-and-mis*  affair. 


After  1934.  radio  in  general  was  placed  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  new  entity  entitled 
"Federal  Communications  Commission."  The 
underlying  purpose  of  the  act  which  resulted 
In  the  establishment  of  this  Commission  waa 
to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  this 
fascinating  new  medium  evoked.  But  of 
paramoimt  importance  was  the  congressional 
intent,  which  has  been  expressed  as  follows: 
"The  ether  Is  a  public  medium,  and  Its  use 
must  be  for  public  benefit.  The  use  of  radio 
channels  Is  Justified  only  if  there  is  public 
benefit.  The  dominant  element  for  consid- 
eration in  the  radio  field  Is.  and  always  wlU 
be,  the  great  body  of  the  listening  public, 
millions  in  number,  country-wide  In  dis- 
tribution." 

This  Is  regarded  as  the  public  medium 
phllosopay  laid  down  by  Herbert  Hoover  In 
1925  when  he  was  SecreUi7  of  Commerce. 
If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
debates  in  the  House  and  Senate  during  the 
consideration  of  the  act  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  he  will  find  that  the  above 
quotation  embodies  very  succinctly  the  basic 
philosophy  for  the  regulation  of  radio  as 
elaborated  by  Members  of  Congress. 

As  proof  positive  that  it  was  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  Incorporate  this  philosophy  Into 
the  statute,  you  will  note  further  that  the 
act  of  1934  expressly  reserved  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  title  to  all  radio  chan- 
nels.      Congressional     enactment     provided 
that  licenses  were  only  to  be  granted  to  ap- 
plicants who  clearly  demonstrated  that  they 
Intended  to  use  such  a  franchise  In  the  *'pv:b- 
Uc  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity,"  and 
that  their  qualifications,  talents,  and  abilities 
would  measure  up  to  such  "public  Interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."    To  make  assur- 
ance doubly  sure,  Congress  ruled  that  the 
privilege  of  using  a  radio  channel  could,  in 
no  sense,  be  regarded  as  perpetual.     Broad- 
casting licenses  were  limited  to  a  period  not 
longer  than  3  years  and  every  application  for 
a  renewal  of  license  was  to  be  limited  to  and 
governed   by   the    same   considerations   and 
practices  which  affected  the  granting  of  orig- 
inal applications.     Under  congressional  flat, 
every  licensee  has  to  sign  a  waiver  of  any 
claim  to  the  use  of  the  air  waves  "as  against 
the  regulatory  power  of  the  United  States." 
Unfortunately,  during  the  more  than  one 
decade  which  followed  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission    Act 
In  1934.  the  Commission  has  failed  to  utilize 
completely  its  Immense  powers.  The  Commis- 
sion, by  a  form  of  nocuous  desuetude,  has 
permitted  the  main  springs  of  its  authority 
to  become  atrophied,  so  that  today  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  radio  stations  are  being 
operated  fully  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked:  Is  the 
air  really  free? 

If  free,  is  It  really  free  In  the  sense  that 
we  enjoy  freedom  of  speech?    Or  Is  It  freedom 
for  the  broadcasting  networits  to  carry  on 
their   business   without   Government   Inter- 
ference?   Congress  Intended  that  freedom  cf 
the  air  for  the  people  In  general.    Congress 
unequivocally  determined  that  the  air  waves 
were  to  remain  In  the  public  domain  and 
that  the  ether  was  not  to  be  so  dominated 
by  the  owners  of  radio  stations  and  chains, 
by  large  advertising  agencies  and  by  large 
manufacturers,  as  to  encompass  only  their 
freedom.     It  was  never  contemplated   that 
the  latter  were  to  be  the  sole  determlnlrj 
factors  as  to  what  constituted  a  broadcast. 
Freedom  of  the  air  was  Intended  to  mean 
and  It  should  still  mean  that  John  Q.  Public 
shall  have  the  right  and  the  opportunity  to 
be   given   Information    and    ideas   from   all 
sources;    that   such   right   and   opportunity 
shall  not  be  restricted  by  the  broadcasters, 
the  network  chains,  the  advertising  agencies, 
and  the  large  Industrialists.    In  order  to  re- 
tard an  evil  that  Is  well-nigh  full  grown  and 
to  prevent  Its  further  spread  In  the  realm  of 
FM  and  television.  I  submit  the  following 
suggestions  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.    I  am  convinced  that  th«  basic 
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•et  Is  sxifficien'Jy  broad  and  liberal  to  pro« 
r%6m  Uie  CommUtflon  wltli  power  to  cutj  out 
my  luggcvtions  wlUKMit  any  furtber  le^te^ 
latk>n 

1.  No  radio  suitton  hM  th^  privlle^.  In 
perpetuity,  of  uung  the  frequency  assl^ed 
to  It.  Therefor*',  upon  application  for  a  re- 
newal of  a  license,  as  la  Implicit  In  the  act, 
the  Commtaslon  shall  be  limited  to  and  gov- 
erned by  the  aame  considerations  and  prac- 
tleea  which  affect  the  granting  of  original 
applications. 

At  Its  inception,  the  Commission  renewed 
llcenaes  erery  6  months  This  period  was 
gradually  extended  until  flnelly  It  reached  the 
3-yeai  maximum  permitted  by  the  law. 
Peraooally.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  pro- 
cedure but  I  do  InTelgh  against  the  custcm 
which  has  tin  fortunately  arLsen  whereby  the 
CommisKlon  reg.xrds,  apparently,  a  renewal 
application  a3  pi^ely  perfunctcry.  Each  re- 
newal should  be  subjected  to  rigid  Investi- 
gaUon  aod  any  clUseo  who  wlshea  to  do  so 
should  be  allowed  to  raise  his  voice  in  oppo- 
altlon  or  register  his  ccmplaint.  Puither- 
more.  any  person  or  entity  desiring  to  func- 
tltio  on  the  wikve  Iccigth  involved  should 
have  the  right  'U)  appear  and  present  their 
caae.  If  they  can  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  operate  the  station  to  a  greater  degree  in 
the  pubac  interest,  renewal  of  the  application 
to  tha  current  lli:easee  should  be  refused  and 
the  privilege  ahould  be  granted  the  new  ap- 
plicant. Sxich  a  requirement.  I  am  con- 
vlucad.  would  galvanuie  all  station  owners 
Into  conducting  and  supervising  the  activi- 
ties of  their  station  or  network  in  a  manner 
that  will  be  truly  consutent  with  the  public 
medium  philosophy  indicated  by  Congre« 
whan  it  careTully  cooaidered  the  FOC  Act  of 
1934. 

2.  In  the  evaluation  of  any  application  or 
renewal  of  application,  the  Commtaaton  shall 
not  sanction  the  depreciation  of  the  radio 
into  a  medium  maintained  exclusively  for 
the  selling  of  merchandise  and  for  the  popu- 
larizing of  aervtces.  The  radio  may  and 
abould  be  uaeti,  la  part,  for  publlciKing  goods 
and  scnrtcea.  but  it  muat  also  be  utilized  to 
encourage  and  serve  as  an  intermediary  for 
tlie  expreasion  of  local  talent  generously 
available  In  all  communltlea.  "It  must  be 
the  vehicle  wherpby  the  cultural,  moral,  and 
entertainment  resources  of  the  entire  Nation 
may  be  tapped  for  the  education  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  entire  public  "  It  must  be 
the  inatrument  for  conveying  to  the  people 
additional  town  hall  meetings  and  discus- 
Blon  at  public  questions  and  issue*  must  be 
given  the  widest  di£aenunation.  The  Income 
derived  from  the  station's  operations  must 
nut  be  the  sole  moUvatmg  consideration. 
The  radio  industry  has  so  manipulated 
freedom  of  the  air  that  it  has  become  a 
booUeeplnc  entry  on  their  profit  sheets,  the 
latter  growiog  increasingly  during  the  last 
(iecade  These  have  been  the  kwh  years  and 
FM  and  tele\-is:on  should  give  icnpetus  and 
courage  to  a  complete  reorientation  and 
lead  the  way  to  needed  refornM.     The  func- 

of  the  CommUsion  and  Its  control  over 
the  radio  spectrum  shall  not  deteriorate  Into 
a  mere  engineering  Job  of  settling  disputes 
between  radio  operators  or  protecting  the 
broadcasting  companies  from  Interfering 
With  radio  signals  or  other  companies. 

S.  Any  legitimate  organization,  entity,  or 
Individual,  conforming  to  ejcisting  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Commission,  shall 
be  permitted  to  buy  time.  "He  who  controls 
the  pocketbook  controls  the  man."  This 
statement  was  quoted  by  Mr  NUes  Trammeil. 
president  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co  . 
before  the  8?nate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  in  December  1943.  Apparently 
this  ts  the  thought  that  has  been  animating 
most  of  the  broadcasters.  It  undoubtedly 
had  a  direct  Influence  upon  some  of  the  pro- 
TiaioDS  of  the  code  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Broadcasters  t)ecause  labor,  as  rep- 
nsentcd  by   tlM  railroad  broaierlK>ods,  the 


A.  P.  of  I^  and  the  CIO.  found  itself  ef- 
fectively barred  from  tl  e  use  ocf  radio.  That 
code  forbade  the  aale  of  radio  time  for  so- 
called  controversial  Usues  arid  the  NAB 
stated  that  labor  In  and  of  itself  consti- 
tuted a  contfuverstal  Issue  and,  therefore, 
could  not  buy  time  oii  the  air,  no  matter 
what  Its  program.  Th(i  presld)!nt  of  a  large 
network  testified  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  February  1943 
that  his  network  even  refused  to  srtl  time 
to  the  A.  P.  of  L.  for  n  symphony  program. 
But  organised  industry  had  no  trouble  what- 
soever In  securing;  tim^  to  present  Its  views 
and  cpinions.  NAB  prpbably  leasoned  that 
presenting  labor  e  side  ^a^  not  {;ood  bUEine£s. 
Why  rufBe  the  feathers  of  big  business? 

Hundreds  of  prograsis  over  the  networks 
and  the  local  su»t!oas  have  been  sponsored 
and  paid  for  by  industry.  Artilabor  com- 
mentators such  as  Ptlton  Leais.  Jr.  and 
Upton  Close  were  glvei  the  freest  reign,  yet 
labor  found  itself  in  tte  anomalous  position 
of  being  unable  to  bu]  time  tc  reply.  As  a 
result  of  this  edict  miking  labor  verboten 
on  the  air.  a  bitter  controversy  ensued  and 
labor,  determined  to  hold  the  nidio  industry 
accountable,  presented  Its  claim  to  the  FCC. 
Hearings  were  held  on  the  renewal  of  a  cer- 
tain station  and  as  a  result  of  a  consent 
decree  adhered  to  by  the  Communications 
Commission,  the  station,  although  a  member 
of  the  NAB  and  bounl  by  Its  code,  agreed 
to  flell  time  to  labor  and  to  permit  it  to  get 
its  message  across  to  tlie  public.  Thus,  as  a 
result  of  a  militant  puMlc  opinion  developed 
by  the  fight  of  the  lab<>r  interefOs.  that  par- 
ticular prohibitive  plarJc  In  the  platform  of 
the  NAB's  code  was  voided.  Now  the  re- 
marks of  a  comment itor  sponsored  by  a 
buslnew  concerned  ar>  not  u-ged  of  con- 
troversiality  merely  by  vlrttje  of  such  spon- 
sorship. Labor  now  his  the  right  to  reply. 
It  did  not  have  the  rlgnt  prevlovisly. 

In  a  series  of  Illuminating  articles  by  Dix- 
on Wecter  in  recent  litsues  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  entitled  "Heaiing  Is  Belie%ing."  we 
have  a  splendid  comment  on  the  code  of  the 
NAB.  He  says  that  "A  ^ode  which  forbids  the 
sale  of  time  for  the  discussion  of  controver- 
sial Issues  would  be  w^ll  enough,  if  unsold 
time  during  good  lister  ing  hours  were  avail- 
able In  reasonable  qutntltles.  But  when 
commercially  sponsored  commentators  use 
their  quarter  hours  we<»k  after  week  to  vent 
highly  debatable  oplnUns.  and  when  unsold 
quarter-hours  are  so  lew  and  far  between, 
the  code  wears  thin." 

But  the  NAB  may  develop  other  quirks, 
shall  we  say.  and  ban  sponsors  for  reasons 
equally  arbitrary.     Whut  then? 

It  is  not  my  pin-poai»  to  endow  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  pcwer  to  instruct  the 
broadcasters  as  to  whit  the  public  may  or 
may  not  hear.  On  the  ( ther  hand,  the  broad- 
casters shall  not  have  ti  »e  untrammeled  right 
to  monopolize  the  air  lirith  what  they  decide 
the  public  is  qualified  1o  hear.  The  practice 
of  treating  the  Itsteniig  public  as  so  many 
untruided  adolescents  should  no  longer  pre- 
vail. The  broadcasteri  shall  have  freedom 
from  State  censorship  taut  siKh  Ireedom  shall 
not  carry  with  It  the  i  ight  to  t-xercise  cen- 
sorship, except  to  protect  themsolves  against 
libel  and  slander  suiti.  safegiiard  against 
profanity  and  obscenity  and  discrimination 
among  political  candidi  tes  during  their  cam- 
paigns for  public  odoe 

4.  Definite  segments  <  f  the  dally  radio  cycle 
must  be  given  over  to  sustaining  programs 
and  such  broadcasts  should  be  of  an  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  forensic  nature.  Such 
sustaining  i>rograras  sh  ill  not  be  assigned  to 
the  so-called  giaveyarl  hours,  but  rather 
timed  for  the  conven  ence  of  the  largest 
number  <rf  radio  fans,  jreferably  during  the 
evening  hours — betweet  7  and  11.  These  ar* 
the  maximum  income-producing  hours,  the 
more  coveted  hours,  th((  hours  that  are  now 
rigidly  under  the  contipl  of  the  various  ad- 
vertising agencies  Jocketing  the  ether  to  the 
best  mtereets  of  their  Clients.    Ilie  same  es- 


sential should  govern  the  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day hotn^. 

It  might  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  we 
have  not  t>estowed  on  tha  broadcasting  com- 
panies the  right  to  exploit.  Their  paramount 
duty  is  a  public  service,  to  be  rendered  to  the 
people,  and  this  must  not  be  construed  as 
applying  exclusively  to  the  patrons  of  the  na- 
tional advertising  agencies. 

Radio  has  passed  the  diaper  and  romper 
stage  and  It  is  now  on  the  road  to  full  ma- 
turity. In  1927,  the  gross  time  sales  of  all 
broadcasters  In  this  country,  including  the 
networka,  was  less  than  »5.000.000.  In  1943. 
the  figure  had  reached  fm  all-time  high  of 
over  W07 .000,000.  It  will  run  far  bejond  that 
flgtire  for  1945.  But  take  note  of  the  tre- 
mendous concentration  of  advertising  over 
the  networks.  Although  70  percent  of  all 
newspaper  advertising  revenue  emanates  from 
local  business  concerns,  and  only  30  percent 
from  national  and  regional  advertisers,  in 
the  case  of  radio  broadcasting,  we  have  the 
opposite  extreme.  In  1943,  over  70  percent  cf 
advertising  revenue  of  all  the  broadcasting 
stations,  independent  and  chain,  came  from 
national  and  regional  advertisers.  The  con- 
clusion Is  inescapable — that  iHoadcastiug  has 
become,  primarily,  an  instrument  of  Nation- 
wide btisLness  concerns.  The  cost  of  a  single 
hour  of  full  network  coverage  runs  as  high 
as  $25,000.  Obviously  only  top-notch  na- 
tional concerns  can  afford  this  de  luxe  form 
of  advertising.  In  1943,  144  advertisers  pro- 
vided 97.2  percent  of  the  national  network's 
revenue.  Por  example,  one-eighth  of  the  en- 
tire advertising  business  cf  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  come  from  one  adver- 
tiser and  two  advertisers  provide  almost  one- 
fourth  of  Its  business.  Ten  advertisers  ac- 
count for  another  6  percent  of  its  revenue. 
Is  such  a  complete  stranglehold  by  adver- 
tising a  baneful  Influence?  At  this  cross- 
roads in  the  industry,  such  cnicial  factors 
must  give  us  pause  for  thought. 

There  are  more  than  900  standard  broad- 
casting stations,  more  than  600  of  which  are 
aflUlated  with  one  or  more  of  the  four  na- 
tional networks.  These  more  than  600  sta- 
tions utilize  93  percent  of  the  nighttime 
broadcasting  power  and  over  53  percent  of  the 
day  broadcasting  time  Is  taken  by  national 
network  programs.  About  40  percent  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  affiliated  stations  comes 
from  the  national  networks;  thus,  the  latter 
have  a  tremendous  potency  In  molding  public 
opinion.  Little  does  the  Nation  reallre  how 
Gargantuan  is  this  power  over  the  spoken 
word.  Busy  people  may  not  read,  but  if  they 
are  within  the  vicinity  of  a  radio  receiving  set 
that  is  tuned  in  on  any  program,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  will  absorb  something  of 
what  com<?8  over.  Such  power  might  well 
give  direction  to  the  Nation's  economic  life — 
or  death  Should  this  power  be  more  diver- 
sified? Should  this  conc?ntratlon  be  per- 
mitted to  continue,  to  expand  and  to  solid- 
ify? These  are  questions  which  require  an- 
swers In  the  not  far  distant  future. 

5.  Periodic  financial  statements  must  be 
required  from  the  broadcasting  companies 
and  should  contain  a  statement  of  opera- 
tions and  set  forth  complete  details  as  to 
profit  and  loss.  Radio  stations  have  sold  for 
more  than  one  million  dollars  recently.  Such 
a  sum  cannot  be  Justified  where  the  quid 
pro  quo  ts  primarily  that  which  not  only  be- 
longs to  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States  but 
the  tremendous  potential  of  which  has  been 
created  by  the  people.  There  are  more  than 
900  stations  at  the  present  time,  each  holding 
a  modified  monopoly  created  by  the  pecple. 
Permission  to  own  and  op?rate  a  radio  sta- 
tion a.Td  an  assigned  frequency  is  only  a 
temporary  privilege,  subject  to  recall. 

6.  The  Federal  Commur.icaUons  Commis- 
sion should  pass  upon  the  selling  price  of  any 
radio  staUon.  The  huge  prices  that  are  be- 
ing paid  for  the  statiops  actually  cover  the 
frequency— not  the  transmitter  or  other 
equipment,  or  office  furniture,  etc.  What 
greaUy  needs  stressing  is  the  fact  that  the 
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listening  public  is  being  sold  In  the  as- 
tronomical financial  transactions.  The  Com- 
mission must  crack  down  hard  on  these  rapid 
transfers  for  increasingly  higher  amounts. 
If  this  practice  is  not  ellmlrated  or  con- 
trolled, we  will  be  faced  with  this  very 
serious  situation.  Only  the  ^vealthlest  in- 
dividuals or  companies  will  havr  what  It  takes 
to  control  a  station. 
There   are   several   unpleasant    straws    In 

the  wind. 

The  Aviation  Corporation  o:'  America,'  at 
this  writing,  through  one  of  lU  afflllates,  has 
asked  'or  permission  to  have  transferred  to 
it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerftil  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  Influential  ne  vspapers  own 
stations.  With  this  medium  ot  communl.:a- 
tlon  in  the  conUol  of  the  financial  aristocracy 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  they  shall  see  to  It 
that  In  many  Instances  Information,  opinion, 
news  casts,  analyses  of  world  events,  and 
resumes  of  domestic  and  Intt  rnatlonal  af- 
fairs are  slanted  according  to  :helr  own  po- 
litical ideology. 

Frequently  such  individuals  and  entitles 
unabashedly  sponsor  reaction  and  make  every 
concerted  effort  to  Jeopardize  progressive  leg- 
islation. 

If  further  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
payment  of  these  gigantic  fees  for  the  sale  of 
stations,  the  Nation  will  then  find  Itself  In 
an  economic  vise.  Radio  will  be  available 
only  to  those  advertisers  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  well  for  the  privilege.  The  higher 
-  the  capital  Investment  for  the  purchase  of 
the  station  the  higher  amount  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  charge  for  the  radio  service  and 
smaller  businessmen  will  find  themselves 
precluded.  The  profit  motive  being  a  "nat- 
ural." efforts  will  be  made  to  squeeze  every 
possible  dollar  out  of  the  advtrtisers  to  sus- 
tain the  great  capital  outlay.  The  "public 
medium"  philosophy  will  thus  degenerate  to 
the  "balance  sheet"  phllosoph;'. 

In  December  1942  the  FCC  approved  the 
transfer  of  the  control  of  the  so-called 
Yankee  Network.  Inc.,  licensee  of  four  stand- 
ard broadcasting  stations,  four  relay  sta- 
tions, two  experimental  stations,  and  two 
high-frequency  stations.  The  General  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  of  Akron.  Ohlc.  was  the  suc- 
cessful vendee.  Over  $lj240.0(iO  was  paid  for 
the  transfer.  The  application  was  granted 
without  even  a  hearing,  and  the  applicant 
did  not  bother  to  produce  any  convincing 
facts  that  the  public  Interest  -vould  be  served 
by  the  transfer.  Two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission objected  to  the  transfer  without  at 
least  holding  a  hearing. 

Such  Inflated  purchase  prices,  with  conse- 
quent emphasis  upon  the  profit  that  can  be 
extracted  from  operations,  will  eventually 
force  aff  the  radio  spectruir  all  sustaining 
hours.  It  will  make  radio  a  purely  material- 
istic affair,  denied  all  artistic,  esthetic,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  values,  except  those  arbi- 
trarily contrived  by  the  broadcasters  and 
those  agencies  preparing  proijrams. 

Here  I  desire  to  raise  anotlier  point  about 
which  I  have  reached  no  exact  determina- 
tion at  the  present  time.  It  concerns  the 
question  of  absentee  ownership  and  control. 
In  the  case  of  the  Yankee  Network  aforesaid, 
be  It  understocxi  that  the  st.itions  involved 
were  all  located  In  New  Engla  id.  The  trans- 
feree was  an  Ohio  company  w  th  its  principal 
place  of  business  in  Akron,  Oliio,  to  wit,  the 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  C<  ..  with  aU  but 
one  of  Its  officers  and  directors  residing  in 
Ohio.  With  the  exception  of  two  brokerage 
houses  in  New  York  City,  all  t  le  stockholders 
owning  1  percent  or  more  of  tlie  capital  stock 
were  re£ldents  of  Ohio.  Ther?  was  no  proof 
that  the  transferee  and  those  who  were  to 
control  the  station  had  any  familiarity  with 
or  Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  New  Eng- 
land area.     These  factors  should  have  been 


•  Sine?  dictating  the  above  the  Commission 
has  approved  the  transfer  by  a  vote  of  4  to  3. 


carefully  canvassed  Inasmuch  as  an  examina- 
tion    and     investigation    would    determine 
whether  the  station  would  be  operated  in 
the  public  Interest.     Similar  Investigations 
should  accompany  other  transfers  of  license. 
In  this  case,  the  transferee  is  a  manufacturer 
of  tires  and  rubber  and  by  the  transfer  it 
obtains  a  very  important  adjunct  to  its  pri- 
vate business  operations,  namely,  broadcast- 
ing stations  servicing  the  greater  part  of  the 
New  England  area.     The  issue  presented  is 
not  whether  interests  engaged  In  other  lines 
of  business  should  be  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing broadcasting  facilities  but,  rather,  the 
extent  to  which  they  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  radio  field.     This  is  the  problem 
which  has  given  Commissioner  Durr  of  the 
Federal     Communications     Commission     so 
much  concern.     I.  too.  incline  to  the  view 
that  some  limitation  must  be  Imposed,. other- 
wise manufacturing  companies,  department 
stores,  newspapers  may  be  enabled  to  embark 
upon  a  program  of  this  type  of  expansion, 
forcing  their  competitors  to  seek  the  same 
sort  of  advantage.    If  such  a  tendency  should 
remain  imchecked,  radio  broadcasting  would 
become  a  mere  adjunct  of  private  commercial 
enterprises  and  In  such  a  denouement  the 
public  Interest  could  hardly  be  served. 

The  picture,  however,  is  not  entirely  black, 
although  It  Is  rather  spotted.    The  radio  In- 
dustry has  been  spectacularly  alert  to  the 
possibilities    of    the    medium,    has    explored 
them  thoroughly,  and  has  been  most  recep- 
tive  to   scientific   improvements,   expending 
sizable  sums  for  new  equipment  and  In  con- 
structive     experimentation.        Considerable 
credit  Is  due  the  Industry  for  the  advance- 
ments, particularly  when  one  compares  our 
radio  fare  with  the  Government-controlled 
soporific,  the  British  Broadcasting  Co.     Yet 
deserved  approbation  should  not  blind  us  to 
some  of  radio's  more  blaunt  defects.    In  Ste- 
venson's phrase.  It  Is  "full  of  Imperfect  vir- 
tues."    The  programs  have  been  slowly  but 
steadily   Improving   in   quality,   but   we   are 
still    plagued    by    too   much    unadulterated 
"corn"  and  commercials  which,  in  many  in- 
stances,   seem    designed   to   appeal    only    to 
morons.    Some  of  the  "soap  opera  '  programs 
are  nought  but  sugared  pills.     Some  of  the 
boogie-woogie     programs     are     ear -splitting 
caterwaullngs.     According  to  the  broadcast- 
ing companies,  such  programs  bring  in  the 
shekels.     So  they  respond,  "So  what?"     An 
Illuminating  comment  was  made  recently  by 
the  famed  violinist,  Jascha  Helfetz,  who  flew 
to  America  after  completing  his  third  trip 
for   USO   camp   shows.     He   returned   more 
convinced  than  ever,  he  said,  that  thousands 
of  Americans  whom  he  met  are  hungry  for 
good  music  and  would  become  devotees  of 
the  classics  If  they  could  hear  more  of  them. 
Radio    in    this    country,    Mr.    Helfetz    as- 
serted, has  been  making  mistakes,  "playing 
down  to  Its  listeners  when  it  should  be  do- 
ing the  opposite,  especially  in  music.    There 
Is  still  too  much  Junk  on  the  air;  sponsored 
programs   are    horribly   overadvertlsed,   and 
very  badly  so,  too." 

One  radio  writer,  fed  up  with  this  situa- 
tion, commented  In  the  New  York  -nmes  re- 
cently, as  follows:  "Most  of  radio  writing  Is 
polemic  or  melodrama  when  It  is  not  entirely 
nonsense.  Radio  writing  as  it  is  now  devel- 
oped is  simply  an  adjunct  of  advertising. 
The  word  is  fitted  to  the  product.  The  prod- 
uct Is  God.  The  word  is  the  interval  be- 
tween the  announcements  of  God.  This  is 
hardly  a  condition  for  literature.  It  is  a.  rat 
race.  Let  us  have  a  wider  outlet  for  non- 
commercial radio  drama.  I  mean  a  half-hour 
each  week  en  each  network  for  a  program  of 
original  radio  plays  in  poetry  or  prose.  It 
might  well  usher  in  a  renaissance  in  radio 
drama.  How  about  it.  NBC,  CBS.  American, 
and  Mutual?  Put  up  or  shut  up.  or  forever 
hold  your  pronouncements  about  radio  com- 
ing of  age.  We  are  nearlng  the  middle  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Shall  the  singing  com- 
mercial  and  the  Lone  Ranger   inherit   the 


earth?"    The  disgusted  correspondent  In  this 
Instance  was  Norman  Rosten. 

In  his  article.  Hearing  Is  Believing.  Dixon 
Wecter,  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  writes:  "Under  the  guise  of  news 
of  news  comment,  a  great  variety  of  fare  Is 
handed  out  by  the  networks  and  stations. 
Some  is  brilliant  reporting  or  mature,  well- 
balanced  analysis.  But  a  very  large  volume 
Is  hearsay,  petulance,  tattling,  and  the  fluid 
emotionalism  which  even  at  Its  best  has  little 
place  in  the  presentation  of  news  or  guidance 
of  rational  public  opinion." 

Suggestions  made  herein  will  undoubtedly 
flutter  the  dovecotes.  Once  in  a  while,  such 
a  disturbance  is  needed.  Inasmuch  as  It  usu- 
ally presages  an  airing  and  a  house  cleaning. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  personal  rela- 
tions with  the  various  chains  and  stations 
have  been  most  pleasant  to  date,  and  I  have 
never  been  refused  a  request  for  time.  On 
many  occasions  time  has  been  offered  to  me. 
I  have  no  personal  ax  to  grind  and  these 
suggestions  are  made  entirely  in  the  public 
interest. 

It  may  be  that  many  of  the  Irritating 
thorns  may  be  plucked  with  the  adoption  of 
FM  and  television  and  that  the  additional 
outlets  on  the  air  may  make  for  a  wider 
diversity  in  programs.  The  supplemental 
channels  created  by  FM  will  give  tis  many 
more  stations  than  the  total  now  operating 
in  the  standard  broadcasting  band. 

Opportunity  knocks  once  more.  We  are 
being  offered  another  chance  to  restore  radio 
broadcasting  as  a  genuine  instrument  of 
public  service,  as  Congress  originally  in- 
tended. The  other  alternative  would  under- 
score and  (XJnsolidate  the  present  trend — It 
would  confine  radio  to  a  role  as  the  most 
effective  commercial  medium  in  existence 
today.  Shall  we  permit  the  same  commercial 
groups  that  now  dominate  our  present  sys- 
tem to  continue  to  command  the  new  field? 
Or  shall  we  Insure  the  future  by  allowing 
the  new  owners  of  the  expanded  frequencies 
provided  by  FM  to  accept  the  challenge  now 
thrust  upon  them  to  give  us  free  discussions, 
better  entertainment,  and  a  broader  means 
of  education? 

This  Is  certain:  The  announced  Intention 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
to  reserve  at  least  five  new  FM  radio  chan- 
nels for  educational  use  and  for  educational 
institutions  must  not  be  abandoned. 

As  to  the  remaining  FM  stations  that  will 
be  available,  the  Commission  must  ever  re- 
member that  the  radio  must  at  all  times  be 
an  unhampered  outlet  for  the  free  expres- 
sion of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  Only  on  the  anvil  of  free  discus- 
sion can  the  truth  be  forged. 
August  7,  1945. 


Some  Veterans'  Legislation  Reported  by  a 
Committee  and  Ready  for  Action 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
time  the  vote  was  taken  for  Congress  to 
recess  in  July  to  the  8th  of  October  I  was 
both  doubtful  and  hopeful.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  war  would  end  before  we  had 
any  reason  to  expect  it  to  end,  and  I  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  country  would 
be  as  well  prepared  for  taking  care  of  vet- 
erans and  war  workers  as  it  should  be  in 
case  victory  came  while  the  Congress  was 
in  recess.    And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
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called  from  our  vacations,  and  very  right- 
fully called  back,  for  it  Is  later  than  we 
think  in  regard  to  adequate  preparation 
for  reconversion.  demaMUzation.  and 
peacetime  adjustments. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  it  will  take  some 
time  to  get  legislation  shaped  up  for 
action  on  the  floor  of  either  House. 
Committees  are  at  work,  and  we  must  not 
be  too  impatient  during  the  next  few 
da3rs.  I  know,  of  ccurse.  that  the  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  more  important  com- 
mittees have  l)een  at  work  here  in  Wash- 
ington since  VJ-day.  working  on  this 
more  important  legislation,  doing  the 
preliminary  shaping  l)ehlnd  the  scenes,  of 
which  the  public  can  have  scant  knowl- 
edge. I  do  hope  that  some  of  those  more 
Important  bills  are  about  ready  for  com- 
mittee approval  so  that  legislative  action 
may  be  taken  rather  promptly  in  the 
House  or  Senate,  resulting  in  early  enact- 
ment. The  Congress  was  not  behind 
time,  and  it  was  not  niggardly,  in  passing 
legislation  and  in  appropriating  money 
to  get  the  country  ready  to  wage  this 
wmr.  The  war  Congresses  have  done 
their  part.  I  hope  Congress  will  not  be 
behind  time  and  will  not  be  niggardly  in 
waging  the  peace  which  must  follow  this 
war. 

The  House  Committee  on  Irrigation 
find  Reclamation  has  all  of  the  commit- 
tee work  done  on  an  important  bill  which 
is  now  eligible  for  action  by  the  House 
at  the  earliest  parliamentai-y  opportunity. 
This  bill  has  been  reported  unanimously 
by  the  committee  before  the  recess  and 
should  have  been  passed  already  by  the 
House  had  it  not  been  caught  in  the  jam 
during  the  closing  days  before  the  recess 
last  July.    This  is  a  bill  which  lays  the 
foundation  for  a  much  needed  postwar 
pro<:ra.m    aff?cting    thoii.>ands    of    dis- 
charged servicemen  and  also  thousands 
of  former  war  workers.    The  bill  to  which 
I  refer  is  H.  R.  520.    Its  report  is  No.  688. 
This  bill  extends  a  90-day  preference 
to  veterans  of  all  wars  on  any  newly 
Irrigated  lands  reclaimed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  in  the  17  Western  Slates. 
Of  course,  only  a  few  hundred  thousand 
people  instead  of  several  million  wou-d 
be  offered  employment  by  the  enactment 
of  this  measure,  and  of  course  only  a 
few  hundred  thousand  veterans  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  home  owner- 
ship Instead  of  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
million  who  have  recently  worn  the  uni- 
form, but  in  this  critical  economic  period 
I  feel  that  Jobs  afforded  four  or  five  hun- 
dred thousand  and  opportunity  for  home 
ownership  furnished  half  that  number  of 
veterans  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.    This 
is  a  very  significant  bill  in  the  future 
economic  development  of  our  country. 

In  regard  to  jobs.  I  am  far  more  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  jobs  in  construc- 
tive work  where  wages  are  earned  are 
much  more  important  than  any  unem- 
plojrment  Insurance  payments  could 
possibly  l>e.  Also,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  an  opportunity  to  become  owner  of 
a  piece  of  land  on  which  a  veteran  can 
make  a  home  and  a  living  is  one  of  the 
most  important  rewards  that  could  be 
offered  any  of  the  Nation's  defenders. 
While  this  biU.  H.  R.  520.  will  reach  a 
comparatively  few  of  those  whom  we 
want  to  give  consideration,  it  is  a  very 
worthy  and  Justified  piece  of  legislation 
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t^ation   leaders   had 

n  which  to  prepare 

legislation    was 

the  war  was  over. 

to  convert  our 

a  peacetime  econ- 

did    make 

but  just  now 

out  a  number  of 

legislative  action. 
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h;n 
necessary 
into 
adminl't  ration 


It  is  also  popular  to  blame  Congress  be- 
cause legislative  proposals  have  not  been 
considered.  I  just  make  the  foregoing 
comment,  not  because  Congress  needs 
any  defense,  but  because  the  facts  are 
that  responsibility  for  present  conditions 
do  not  rest  upon  Congress. 

UtClSLATTVK    PROGRAM    IS    NEZDED 

We  do  need  a  legislative  program. 
Congress  is  willing  to  pass  whatever  laws 
are  required  to  assist  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  this  transi- 
tion period  when  our  war  industries  are 
no  longer  needed,  when  factories  are  be- 
ing closed,  and  people  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  seek  other  employment.  Under 
our  party  system  of  government,  the 
party  leadership  in  the  House  is  expected 
to  bring  out  of  the  various  committees 
legislation  having  to  do  with  the  problem 
of  employment,  legislation  having  to  do 
with  unemployment  compensation,  legis- 
lation having  to  do  with  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property  and  war  materials,  and  leg- 
islation dealing  with  revision  of  our  tax 
laws  and  other  domestic  problems. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  Congress  is  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  ready  to  meet  the 
emergency  which  even  the  administra- 
tion did  not  foresee  with  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  Japan,  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  irresponsible  opportunl.sts  to 
charge  up  the  hardships  that  result  from 
the  sudden  ending  of  the  war  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  on  the  theory  that 
if  Congress  were  in  session,  everything 
would  be  in  proper  order. 

DEMOBILIZATION     OF    OUR    ARMED    FORCES 

When  events  of  World  War  n  are 
written  into  history,  the  sacrifice  which 
the  American  people  have  made  in  build- 
ing up  a  vast  war  machine  will  challenge 
admiration.  Sons  and  daughters,  hus- 
bands and  fathers  all  were  put  into  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  and  the  manpower  of 
this  country  was  mobilized  regardless  of 
any  other  consideration.  Now  that  the 
war  is  over,  the  folks  back  home  are  de- 
manding that  this  vast  war  machine  be 
demobilized  and  that  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  forces  come  back 
home  to  resume  their  places  in  civilian 
life,  some  to  take  back  the  jobs  which 
they  left  when  they  entered  the  ar.med 
forces,  others  to  go  to  school,  and  others 
to  find  a  place  in  the  economic  life  of 
America.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  will 
do  well  to  heed  the  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  a  speedy  demobilization 
and  a  return  of  the  sons  and  husbands 
and  daughters  to  their  homes  and  com- 
munities. 

DELAY  IN  DEMOBILIZATION? 

In  connection  with  the  discharge  of 
those  in  our  armed  forces,  we  just  as  well 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  statements 
have  been  made  that  the  administration 
does  not  want  to  release  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  send  them  home  because  it 
might  create  an  unemployment  problem. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pos- 
siblity  of  an  economic  break-down  and 
large  numbers  of  people  out  of  employ- 
ment, the  charge  has  been  made  that 
political  leaders  want  to  keep  the  men 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  Ume.  Then,  there  is  another 
statement  that  I  hear  quite  often— high 
salaried  officials  in  the  Army  and  the 
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Navy  don't  want  to  demobilize  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  because  if  they  discharge  the 
soldiers  and  sailors,  they  will  be  out  of  a 
job.  Their  concern  is  to  keep  a  large 
Army  and  Navy,  based  on  a  purely  selfish 
interest.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  either 
of  these  rumors  or  charges.  I  do  know 
that  they  are  being  made.  The  test  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  are  correct  is 
squarely  up  to  the  administration  lead- 
ers and  the  Army  and  Navy  officials.  If 
they  are  going  to  delay,  under  one  pre- 
text or  another,  the  discharge  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  now  that  this  war  is 
over,  and  has  been  won  by  these  men. 
then  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  these 
charges  are  true. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

If  the  administration  officials  and 
Army  and  Navy  officials  do  not  take  steps 
to  cope  with  the  problems  that  follow  as 
an  aftermath  of  victory  on  August  14 
when  the  people  of  this  country  cele- 
brated enthusiastically  VJ-day,  then 
Congress  will  have  to  set  up  some  other 
agency  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Certainly  the  problems  that  follow  any 
war  are  difficult  and  far  reaching.  There 
are  hardships  which  sometimes  cannot 
be  avoided.  But  any  measures  that  are 
taken  to  meet  these  conditions  must  be 
taken  by  administrative  officials.  Con- 
gress can  and  will  pass  needed  legisla- 
tion. Only  foul-mouthed  demagogs  will 
say  to  people  that  are  unemployed 
that  Congress  and  our  American  system 
of  Government  are  to  blame  for  such 
conditions. 


For  Posterity— The  Story  of  the  Surrender 
of  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1945 
Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  record  the  story  of 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  as  reported  by 
the  United  Press,  and  published  in  the 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  Beaumont,  Tex., 
on  Simday.  September  2. 1945.  The  story 
follows: 

Japan  Bows  to  Allied  Victory— Document 
Signed  on  U.  S.  S.  "Missouri"  Marks  War's 
End — Nipponese  Are  Stripped  of  Power  as 
Emperor's  REPRESENTATrvES  Fix  Names  to 
Historic  Paper 


Aboard  the  Untted  States  Battleship 
"Missouri"  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Sunday.  September 
2. — Japan  surrendered  formally,  finally,  and 
unconditionally  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
Allied  Powers  today.  On  the  starboard  bow 
deck  of  this  battleship  In  Tokyo  Bay,  her  rep- 
resentatives signed  a  surrender  document 
which  made  her  80.000.000  people  from 
Emperor  Hlrohito  down  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  the  su- 
preme Allied  commander. 

At  the  moment  of  signing  Japan  was  re- 
duced to  her  four  main  islands  and  such 
minor  islands  as  the  Allies  grant  her.  Her 
people,  her  government,  her  demigod  em- 
peror, her  industry,  her  very  life  came  under 


Allied  mUltary  rule  and  will  remain  there 
\intil  the  day  when  she  is  deemed  to  have 
for  the  first  time  in  the  2.605  years  of  history 
a  democratic,  peacefully  Inclined  govern- 
ment and  thus  Is  worthy  of  rejoining  the 
family  of  nations. 

Japan's  representatives.  MacArthxir,  Fleet 
Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz,  Gen.  Hsu  Yung- 
chang  for  China.  Admiral  Sir  Bruce  Eraser  for 
Great  Britain.  Lt.  Gen.  Kuzma  Derevyanko 
for  Russia.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Blarney  for 
Australia,  Gen.  Jasques  Leclerc  for  France. 
Lt.  Gen.  L.  H.  Van  Oyen  for  Holland,  signed 
the  short  surrender  document  at  a  ceremony 
which  was  almost  religious  in  its  solemnity. 

PROCLAIMS    SURRENDER    TO    ALLIES 

The  document  said: 

"We  hereby  proclaim  the  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  Japa- 
nese imperial  general  headquarters  and  of  all 
Japanese  armed  forces  under  Japanese  con- 
trol wherever  situated. 

"The  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Japanese  Government  to  rule  the  state  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supreme  commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  who  will  take  such  steps  as  he 
deems  proper  to  effectuate  these  terms  of 
surrender." 

All  Japanese  civil,  military,  and  naval  offi- 
cials were  commanded  to  obey,  to  enforce  all 
MacArthur's  orders,  to  continue  their  non- 
combatant  duties  unless  specifically  re- 
lieved by  him. 

TOCUMENT  BASED  ON   POTSDAM   PAPEK 

The  document  was  based  on  the  Allied 
Potsdam  declaration  of  July  25.  Japan  un- 
dertook in  the  nnme  of  the  emperor  and 
the  present  and  future  governments  to  car- 
ry out  its  provisions  and  all  of  MacArthur's 
orders. 

Simultaneously  with  the  signing  Emperor 
Hlrohito  and  imperial  headquarters  Issued 
their  first  instructions  to  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple and  armed  forces  at  the  personal  order 
of  MacArthur  as  master  of  Japan. 

Hlrohito  said  he  had  ordered  his  govern- 
ment and  headquarters  to  sign  the  surrender 
and  obey  MacArthur's  orders.  He  now 
ordered,  he  added,  that  the  Japanese  people 
themselves  were  to  stop  hostilities  forthwith 
and  carry  out  the  provisions  both  of  the  sur- 
render instrument  and  the  instructions  of 
Imperial  headquarters. 

These  instructions  were  contained  In  Japa- 
nese general  order  No.  1,  Issued  at  Mac- 
Arthur's  direction. 

SURRENDER  J»NES  ARE  DEFINED 

Giving  orders  to  principal  Japanese  com- 
manders to  surrender,  it  disclosed  for  the 
first  time  the  exact  definition  of  Pacific 
Island  surrender  zones. 

Admiral  Nlmltz  will  take  the  surrender  In 
all  Japanese  mandated  Islands,  the  Rytikyus, 
the  Bonlns,  and  other  Pacific  Islands. 

Great  Britain  and  Australia  take  the  sur- 
render m  the  Bismarck  and  Solomon  Islands 
and  all  territories  to  the  west  Including  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies. 

Other  zones  had  been  made  known  previ- 
ously— China,  Formosa,  and  Indo-Chlna 
north  of  the  16th  degree  of  latitude  to  China, 
Manchuria.  Korea  north  of  38  degrees  of 
latitude  and  Japan's  half  of  Sakhalin  Island 
to  Russia,  Korea  south  of  38  degress  to  the 
United  States. 


ARMS  PTJT  UNDER  MAC  ARTHUR  CONTROL 


Under  this  order  all  Japanese  arms,  equip- 
ment, shipping  and  war  factories  come  at 
once  under  MacArthur's  control  along  with 
defenses  and  bases. 

MacArthur  opened  the  surrender  ceremony 
with  a  speech.  The  war  was  over,  he  said, 
its  Issues  determined  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  world.  Its  issues  were  not  for  discussion 
here,  he  said,  and  he  added: 

"Nor  Is  It  for  us  here  to  meet  •  •  •  in 
a  spirit  of  distrust,  malice,  or  hatred." 

Rather,  he  said,  it  was  for  victors  and  van- 
quished to  rise  to  a  higher  dignity  and  com- 
mit all  their  peoples  to  carry  out  faithfully 


and  without  reserve  the  terms  of  the  sur- 
render. It  was  his  hope.  MacArthur  said,  that 
out  of  the  war  would  emerge  a  world  founded 
on  faith  and  understanding,  a  world  dedi- 
cated to  the  dignity  of  man,  to  freedom,  tol- 
erance, and  Justice. 

"The  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  forces  is 
here  to  be  given  and  accepted  are  contained 
in  the  Instrument  of  surrender  now  before 
you,"  MacArthur  said. 

TERMS  COMPLIED  WITH 

"As  supreme  commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers,  I  announce  that  It  Is  my  firm  pur- 
pose, in  the  tradition  of  the  countries  I  rep- 
resent, to  proceed  in  the  discharge  of  my  re- 
sponsibilities with  Justice  and  tolerance, 
while  taking  all  necessary  dispositions  to  in- 
siore  that  the  terms  of  stirrender  are  fully, 
promptly,  and  faithfully  complied  with. 

"I  now  Invite  the  representatives  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Japanese  Imperial  hesujquar- 
ters,  to  sign  the  surrender  instrument  at  the 
places  Indicated." 

In  a  second  speech  concluding  the  cere- 
mony MacArthur  reported  by  radio  to  his 
fellow  Americans  and  the  Allied  world. 

"MEN  WALK  UPRIGHT" 

The  victory  had  been  won,  he  said,  the  guns 
were  silent — "men  everywhere  walk  upright 
in  the  sunlight.  The  entire  world  lives  quiet- 
ly at  peace.  The  holy  mission  has  been 
completed.     •     •     •" 

MacArthur  said  he  was  speaking  In  the 
name  of  the  American  dead  and  the  Ameri- 
can living,  "the  unnamed  brave  mUllons 
homeward  bound  to  take  up  the  challenge  of 
that  future  which  they  did  so  much  to  sal- 
vage from  the  brink  of  disaster." 

The  destructlveness  of  war.  MacArthur  said, 
had  brought  a  new  era.  Man  has  sought 
peace,  he  said,  but  his  means  have  failed — 
alliances,  balances  of  power,  leagues  of  na- 
tions, "all  In  turn  faUed,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  be  by  way  of  the  crucible  war. 

"HAD    LAST    CHANCE" 

"The  utter  destructlveness  of  war  now  blots 
out  this  alternative,"  he  continued.  "We 
have  had  our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not  now 
devise  some  greater  and  more  equitable  sys- 
tem Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door." 

The  problem  was  theological  he  said,  and 
called  for  an  improvement  in  the  character 
of  men  themselves  to  match  their  2,000-year 
advances  In  sciences,  art,  literature,  and  aU 
material  and  cultural  fields. 

"It  miost  be  of  the  spirit."  he  said,  "If  we 
are  to  save  the  fiesh." 

Commodore  Perry  90  years  ago  tried  to  take 
enlightenment  to  Japan.  But.  he  continued, 
the  knowledge  Japan  acquired  by  emerging 
from  Isolation  was  txirned  to  oppression  and 
enslavement. 

FREQIOM   DENIED 

"Freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of  action, 
even  freedom  of  thought  were  denied  through 
the  suppression  of  liberal  education,  through 
appeal  to  sujjerstltlon  and  through  the  ap- 
plication of  force,"  he  said. 

"We  are  committed  by  the  Potsdam 
declaration  •  •  •  to  see  that  the  Japanese 
people  are  liberated  from  this  condition  of 
slavery." 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  Implement  this  com- 
mitment just  as  rapidly  as  the  armed  forces 
are  demobilized  and  other  essential  steps 
taken  to  neutralize  the  war  potential. 

TALENTS   OF  RACE 


"If  the  talents  of  the  race  are  turned  into 
constructive  channels  the  country  can  lift 
itself  from  its  present  deplorable  state  into  a 
position  of  dignity. 

"And  so,  my  fellow  countrjrmen,  today  I 
report  to  you  that  your  sons  and  daughters 
have  served  you  well  and  faithfully  •  •  • 
their  spiritual  strength  and  power  has 
brotight  us  throvigh  to  victory.  They  are 
homeward  bovmd — take  care  of  them." 

Nimitz  spoke  also — briefly  and  bltmtly. 
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H«  h»d  walked  around  an  American  ceme- 
tery In  Ouam.  he  aald.  and  seen  the  names 
OB  the  headstones — "Cxilpepper.  Tomalno. 
Bw— my.  Bromberg,  Depew.  Ifeiloy,  Ponzl- 
»ni.- 

"VPLZMM    CBUOATION 

•To  them  we  have  a  solemn  obligation."* 
IM  mkA,  "the  obligation  to  insure  that  their 
saerlflM  will  help  to  make  this  a  better  and 
safer  world  In  which  to  live. 

•To  achieve  this.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  United  Nations  to  enforce  rigidly  the 
peace  terms  which  will  be  Imposed  upon 
Jvpaji.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  maintain 
our  national  strength  at  a  level  which  will 
diaccurcge  future  acts  of  aggression  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life." 

Generous  as  were  Mac  Arthur's  sUtements. 
his  surrender  terms  were  specific,  all-embrac- 
ing, and  forceful. 

Hot  only  was  the  emperor  put  under  him, 
•long  with  all  his  people,  but  Japanese 
gMMnl  order  No.  7  said  at  the  end : 

nrOMPTLT  OBEYED 

"This  and  all  subsequent  Instructions 
iMUed  by  the  supreme  commander  for  the 
Allied  force*  or  other  Allied  military  authorl- 
tlea  wUl  be  scnipulcusly  and  promptly  obeyed 
by  Japanese  and  Japanese-controlled  mili- 
tary and  civil  ofBdats  and  private  persons. 

"Any  delay  or  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  or  subsequent  orders,  and 
any  act  ion  which  the  supreme  commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  determines  to  be  detri- 
mental to  the  Allied  Powers,  will  Incur  drastic 
and  summary  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
Allied  military  authorities  and  the  Japanese 
Government." 

This  order  specified  that  the  orders  Issued 
by  general  headquarters  to  commanding  cffl- 
cera  were  for  unconditional  surrender. 
MiKxrrx  DrTAiL 

The  lustrxjctlons  were  specific  and  In  mi- 
nute detail. 

They  called  for  llsU  to  be  given  MacArthur 
of  the  strength  of  armed  forces,  quantity  and 
type  of  weapons  of  all  sorts,  Japanese  and 
Japanese -controlled  war  and  merchant  ves- 
.selB.  obstacles  to  ocean  traffic,  military  Instal- 
lations and  establishments  of  every  sort. 

Lists  are  to  be  provided  of  factories,  plants. 
V  shops,  research  Institutions,  laboratories, 
testing  stations,  technical  data,  patents, 
plans,  drawings,  and  Inventions  used  In  the 
Japanese  war  effort.  Manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition  Is  to  cease  at  once. 

All!2d  prisoners  and  Internees  are  to  be 
safeguarded . 

Finally.  Japanese  officials  are  to  be  prfp'vrcd 
on  Instruction  to  collect  and  deliver  all  arras 
held  by  civilians. 


Our  Tribute  to  a  Coiie&j^e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MikSSACKUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATT^ES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxco&o.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  en- 
titled. "Our  Tribute  to  a  Colleague," 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Item. 
Lawrence.  Mass..  Augxist  26. 1945: 
oua  TaiBxns  to  a  colxxacus 

In  the  recent  hospital  drive  that  soared  to 
stich  a  victorious  and  breath-taking  con- 
clusion last  vre«k  no  single  individual  carried 
a  greater  part  of  the  burden  more  signally 
to  the  brilliant  consummation  cf  that  whole- 
hearted  public    outpouring   than   Irving   K. 


Christ  an 


La  wren  res 


gent  eman 


Rogers,  aggressive,  civic 

the  Lawrence  Etigle-Tflbune. 

Unstinting  In  the 
radio  station  for 
Interest  In  the  c 
tlon  he  not  only 
sum  of  $7,200.  but  in 
success   of  the  drive 
bl3d  his  original 

By  his  splendid  an<i 
he  served  as  a  public 
tolerance    and 
Secour  Sisters  plan  to 
llest  city  In  the 
the    birth   of 
this    Protestant 
those  of  all  faiths  whit 

In  a  day  when   to< 
the  public's  ear  abuse 
to  serve  truth  by 
against  each  other, 
himself  a  real 
of  democracy  in  the 
glorlotis  words. 

Two    weeks    ago 
Catholic  of  the  Old 
Cushlng  of  Boston, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Rogen . 
humblest  Catholic  ir 
Rogers*  fellow  townsi  lan 
of  grateful  tribute  f^r 
work.     And  so  from 
with    one    accord    tht 
wishes  Irving   E.   Ro 
many  fruitful  years 


use  of  his  papers  and 

publjclty,  tmflagging  in  his 

progress,  in  addl- 

contrlbuted  the  magnificent 

lis  ardent  zeal  for  the 

he    later  almost  dou- 

contzjlbutlon. 

constant  cooperation 

example  of  the  social 

charity   that   Bon 

bring  into  the  friend - 

United  States.     Present  at 

C.^thollc   hospital. 

exemplified    for 

kindly  help  means. 

many  with  arcess  to 

their  sacred  privileges 

mfleknlng  classes  and  creeds 

I  rvlng  Rogers  has  shown 

and  an   exponent 

I  inest  meaning  of  those 


Amer  can 


Palestine  and  the 
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Mr.    CELLER. 


-minded  publisher  of 


fiom    the    most    exalted 

Bay   State.  Archbishop 

( ame  glowing  words  of 

This  week  from  the 

the  diocese   (and  Mr. 

)   come  these  words 

a  great  and  glorious 

the   highest  to   lowest 
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Party  at  Its  forty-third 
London  last  year.  In 

went  on  record  to  help 
the  Jewish  cause  In 
plank  reads  as  fol- 


atrocities 


leave  granted  to  e  rtend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  inclui  le  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  c  ver  Station  WJZ,  New 
York.  August  17.  1^5: 

The  British  Labor 
annual  conference 
no  im  certain  terms 
In   every  way   possible 
Palestine.    lu 
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by  agreement  with 
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and  Russian 
of  this  Palestine  polftry 
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The  Labor  Party  has  repeatedly  challenged 
and  chided  the  Chamberlain  and  Churchill 
goveraments  for  their  dereliction  in  Palestine 
and  bitterly  condemned  these  g^vernmenta 
for  their  perfidy  and  for  their  failure  to  re- 
deem their  pledges  repeatedly  given  to  the 
Jews  and  to  the  world;  to  wit,  that  England 
would  keep  open  the  gates  of  Palestine  for 
untranuneled  Immigration  and  land  owner- 
ship to  the  end  that  the  Government  might 
facilitate  the  establishment  therein  of  a 
national  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people. 
Time  and  again,  the  leading  members  of  the 
Labor  Party  have  expressed  themselves  In 
favor  of  the  Zionist  aspirations  in 
Palestine.  In  fact,  the  British  Labor  Party 
has  been  pro-Zlonlst  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

MaJ.  Clement  Attlee,  the  62-year-oId  Brlt- 
Ifh  party  leader  and  now  Britain's  Prime 
Minister,  while  a  member  of  the  British  dele- 
gation to  the  World  Security  Conference  at 
San  Francisco,  reassured  labor  friends  of 
Palestine  that  he  was  fully  in  accord  with  his 
party's  program  on  Palestine.  In  1935,  he 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  Jews  In  Palestine 
for  the  part  they  played  In  the  rescue  of  the 
first  Jewish  victims  of  nazism.  He  rose  In 
his  seat  in  Parliament  and  declared  that  the 
political  and  economic  reconstruction  of 
Palestine  had  become  an  "imperative  duty", 
particularly  in  face  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Ger- 
man Jews.  He  said  that  the  Jews  were  "bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  other  people's  sins." 

it  Is  very  significant  that  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  has  placed  in  Important  positions  In 
his  Cabinet,  numerous  of  his  colleagues  who 
are  not  only  sympathetic  to  the  Zioulst  cause 
but  who  have  openly  and  courageoiisly  de- 
nounced the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  sabotage  and  scuttle  the 
struggles  of  the  Jews  to  develop  their  home- 
land In  Palestine,  the  only  haven  left  for  the 
harassed  Jews  In  the  whole  world. 

George  Alfred  Isaacs.  Minister  of  Labor  and 
National  Services,  in  1936.  proposed  as  a  reso- 
lution, an  appeal  from  William  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
calling  oln  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress 
to  use  its  Influence  in  preventing  suspension 
of  Jewish  immigration  to  Palestine. 

Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson,  newly  appointed 
Minister  of  Education,  continually  spoke 
against  the  so-called  Malcolm  MacDonald 
white  paper  and  voted  against  its  passage 
in  19S0.  Likewise,  Tom  WUllams,  First  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  and  Fish- 
eries, In  1940  denounced  the  white  paper 
land  restrictions  and  the  Illegal  imprison- 
ment of  Palestinian  Jews  for  possession  of 
arms  for  defense  against  marauding  Arabs. 
George  Henry  Hall.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies;  Emanuel  Shlnwell,  Minister  for 
Fuel  and  Power;  and  Philip  John  Noel  B^ker, 
Minister  of  State,  have  all  plainly  indicated  , 
their  friendliness  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Lastly.  Herbert  Stanley  Morrison.  Lord 
President  of  the  CouncU  and  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  promulgation  of  the  nefar- 
ious white  paper,  which  limited  and  now  pre- 
vents entirely  Jewish  immigration  into  Pal- 
estine. On  the  floor  of  the  Rouse  of  Com- 
mons in  May  1939.  when  the  white  paper 
came  up  for  passage,  he  stated:  "We  regard 
this  white  paper  and  the  policy  In  It  as  a 
cynical  breach  of  pledges  given  to  the  Jews 
and  the  world,  including  America.  This  pol- 
icy wUl  do  us  no  good  In  the  United  States, 
where  we  need  to  be  done  good  and  where 
we  need  the  good  will  of  the  great  American 
people.  It  comes  at  a  time  of  tragedy  and 
apprehension  for  the  Jewish  race  throughout 
the  world,  and  It  ought  not  to  be  approved 
by  the  House  today.  •  •  •  If  we  do  this 
thing  today  we  shall  have  done  a  thing  which 
Is  dishonorable  to  our  good  name,  which  Is 
discreditable  to  our  capacity  to  govern,  and 
which  is  dangerous  to  British  security,  to 
peace,  and  to  the  economic  Interest  of  the 
world  in  general  and  oX  our  own  country." 
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Addressing  tiie  majority  party,  be  said.  "I 
aA  tlicm  to  rexxMBabcr  tlie  ■uflerlngs  o(  tbese 
jcwMi  people  all  over  the  wohfA.  I  ask  them 
to  remember  tliat  Palestine,  of  all  the  piacses 
In  the  world,  was  certainly  the  place  vrtiere 
they  had  some  right  to  ei^iect  not  to  suffer 
or  to  have  restrictions  imposed  upcm  theoi. 
Look  at  the  extent  ot  the  country — this  little 
patch  of  territory.  Transjordan  has  been 
taken  away.  The  rest  at  the  Arabian  coun- 
tries r^eased  from  Turkish  rtile  as  a  resTilt 
of  tbe  war  have  an  enonnous  area.  This 
tiny  patch,  Palestine,  about  the  sine  ol  Wales, 
is  left  and  we  are  to  stop  these  people  from 
goftng  th^ere.  I  appeal  to  honorable  Members 
oi^>a&ite  to  take  their  courage  in  both  hands, 
to  put  the  honor  of  their  country  before  the 
narrow  claims  of  party." 

So  here  ag&m  we  hare  the  outpouring  of 
words,  wostis  of  compassion  as  weU  as  wc.-ds 
of  lofic.  We  are  faced  with  the  question 
wt/tOta  they  will  have  any  more  meaning 
than  the  tortenU  at  words  that  poured  forth 
before,  wblle  million  upon  million  ot  Jews 
were  being  slatightered  and  with  no  cotintry 
of  EufBcient  humanity  to  make  them  wel- 
come. Palestine,  though  pledged  and  re- 
pledged  to  the  Jews,  was  likewise  forbidden 
them. 

Kow  what?    The  eyes  of  tbe  world  are  on 
tlie    Labo«-    Govemiaent     In     England.    Its 
every    move  Is   watched   with  critical  sym- 
pathy    What  wiU  it  do  with  regards  to  its 
pledges  given  to  the  Jews?    How  will  it  dis- 
charge   the    cblisations    England    assumed 
when  she  bid  for  and  vTis  giVen  the  mandate 
over     Palestine?    The     Labor     Government 
seeks  and  ne«l8  the  good  will  of  tiie  United 
States     Tbe  United  States  has  made  clear 
Its  stand  on    Palestine.    We  embraced   the 
principles   of   the  Balfour  D?claration   In  a 
congressional  resolution   in    1922   and   reaf- 
firmed It  m  the  Anglo-American  Treaty  of 
1924     Nor  have  vre  hesitated  to  declare  oxir 
disapproval   of  Britain's  repudiation  of  her 
pledge    and    her    unilateral    breach    of    the 
treatv  and  the  terms  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date'  Both  major  parties,  in  the  last  elec- 
tion  adopted  Palestine  planks  in  their  plat- 
forms, favoring  the  slirogatlan  of  the  white 
peper   of    1939   and    fairing   the   ulUmate 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  s  democratic 
Jewish  commonvrealth.     Both  candidates  for 
the   Presidency,    the   late   President   Roose- 
velt   and    Governor    Dewey,    publicly    and 
strongly  endorsed  these  planks. 

Yesterday,  at  a  news  conference.  President 
Truman  disclosed  that  he  made  a  pica  at 
Potsdam  for  the  setting  up  of  a  Jewish  com- 
monwealth in  Palestine  and  for  the  opening 
of  the  doors  of  the  Holy  Land.    He  did.  how- 
ever, to  my  amazemeat.  raise  the  old  smolte 
screen  of  the  absorptive  capacity  of  Pales- 
tine    I  remind  the  President  of  the  expert 
opinion  given  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  LcwdermUk 
of  our  Department  of  Agriculture  and  well- 
known    conservationist    who    unequivocally 
stoted  that  with  tbe  proper  harnessing  of 
the  waters  of  tUc  Jordan  and  development  of 
hydroelectrlclty.    Talestlne     could     properly 
receive     4.0C0.000     more     persons.     He     also 
made  mention  of  the      "led   to  work  out  a 
solution   with   the    British   and   the   Arabs. 
The  Arab  objection  is  the  weapon  thav  the 
British  Foreign  Office  has  so  adroiUy  used. 
However,    after    the   death   of    the   late    la- 
mented President  Roosevelt.  President  Tru- 
man told  me  personally  at  the  White  House 
that  he  stood  four  square  behind  President 
Roosevelt's  declaration   and  that  he  would 
not  budge  from  the  provisions  of  the  Pales- 
tine Plank  of  the  Democratic  platform. 

Thirty  States  through  their  governors  re- 
cenUy  petitioned  President  Truman  to  ad- 
here to  those  principles.  Over  400  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  United  SUtes 
Coiigress  called  for  free  mass  immigration  of 
the  Jewish  people  into  Palestine  and  for  sn 
eventual  democratic  Jewlth  commonwealth 
therein. 
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On  the  Palestine  issue,  st  least 

tbe  United  States  and  the  lAbor  Qcmrmmtrnt 
in   Brltata  sec   eye   to   eye.    But   will   the 

Labor  Government  like  the  previous  govern- 
ments unOa  Ch&mberUm  snd  Churchill 
crawl  iMBkwards  like  a  crab  into  16th  cen- 
tury Impcttallsm.  or  will  it  lorthrlghtly  and 
honorably  go  forward  to  redeem  its  {hedges? 
It  must  indeed  recognise  that  tbe  Cham- 
berlain govemnjent  gave  the  wortd  two 
dreadful  and  dreaded  papers — one  was  the 
Munich  Pact  with  its  false  "peace  in  our 
time."  the  ether  was  the  MacDonald  White 
Paper  which  in  the  crudest  and  most  un- 
comprehending aiannrr,  and  with  grossast 
iriesponsibiUty  to  taaman  Itvm,  slainaMd  shut 
the  doors  of  Palestine.  That  paper,  too,  must 
be  scrapped. 

Churchill,  while  on  the  opposition  bench, 
called  this  MacDonald  v/hite  paper  a  •breach 
of  faith"  and  'the  filing  of  a  peUtion  in 
moral  and  physical  bankruptcy"  He  ascend- 
ed to  prexniersiiip  but  conveniently  descended 
into  a  noxious  desuetude  as  far  as  keeping 
his  pledges  on  Palestine  was  concerned.  Best 
assured,  however,  his  words  often  came  back 
to  plague  him.  Churchill  was  friend  before 
he  wore  the  ermine.  Let  It  not  be  said  of 
Clement  Attlee:  "A  friend  In  power  is  a 
friend  lost." 

When  the  program  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment was  set  forth  by  King  Gecrge  VI  in 
Parliament  the  day  before  yesterday,  we  were 
dismayed  at  the  silence  regarding  Palestine. 
Iticre  were  hopeful  words  on  India  but  none 
such  on  Palestine.  We  cherish  the  hope  that 
this  omission  was  not  an  ominous  sign. 

Every  manner  of  excuse,  shabby  as  they 
were  in  the  face  of  hvim;m  suffering,  has  been 
used  to  keep  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine.  Mili- 
tary necessity,  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, the  inability  of  Jews  to  escnjie,  all  these 
were  given  In  reply  long  after  they  had  lost 
even  the  sound  of  reasonableness.  One.  l/ird 
Devonshire,  sitting  In  comfort  and  safety  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  presumed  to  say  the 
Llslsluns  Jews  did  not  want  to  go  to  Pales- 
tine. How  could  you  know,  Lord  Devonshire? 
Were  they  given  a  chance? 

I  ask  my  radio  audience.  Where  can  dis- 
placed Jevw  go?  Every  country  has  Its  Immi- 
gration bars.  We  in  the  United  States  in  our 
strength  and  power  were  magnanimous,  were 
we  not,  in  permitting  a  thousand  Jews  to 
enter  otir  shores  outside  of  the  quota.  We 
placed  them  in  a  camp  at  Oswego  as  if  they 
were  a  special  breed  and  Imposed  conditions 
and  restrictions  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  against  society  Instead 
of  the  victims  they  were  of  the  most  callous 
crime  in  history  against  them.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Jews  are  now  wandering 
homeless  over  Europe.  Those  Jews  who  have 
returned  to  the  countries  from  which  they 
have  been  driven  find  that  a  military  victory 
did  not  wipe  out  antisemitism.  The  Nazi 
propaganda  machine  had  done  its  work  well. 
The  antf^onlsm  Is  sharpened  by  Job  and  prop- 
erty entanglements.  No  people  with  a  land 
of  their  own  could  have  been  subjected  to 
such  continued  indignities. 

There  is  need  for  haste.  The  British  Labor 
Party  must  create  a  revolution  in  the  think- 
ing of  its  colonial  office;  Its  barrack  room  bal- 
lad days  are  over.  It  must  be  stripped  naked 
of  Its  outmoded  and  outvoted  imperialism. 
The  Toryism  of  Churchill.  Eden,  and  Halifax. 
we  hope,  are  burled  deep  beneath  an  ava- 
lanche of  labor  balloU. 

Over  the  years,  we  on  the  Zlonlsf  side  have 
spoken  softly,  nor  did  we  carry  the  big  stick. 
Now  ZlonisU  demands  are  sUeamllned  as 
through  a  megaphone,  and  the  sound  is  am- 
plified by  Justice  and  impatience. 

Fulfill  yotir  pledges.  Major  Attlee.  and 
those  of  England,  lest  the  sound  become  more 
than  a  roar.  Resultant  fury  may  lead  to 
something  more  than  beer  and  skittles. 
Great  danger  Is  choked  up  in  Palestine.  It 
had  better  be  tmrorked  carefully  lest  havoc 
and  tragedy  be  spread. 


Urless  the  nefarious  IHtate  MscDooald 
white  paper,  stopping  InMlpaMon  o<  Jews. 
Is  abrogated  immediately,  trouiile  awaits. 
Unless  humanity  and  fidelity  to  her  protnlas 
thapt  her  course  in  Palestine.  England  will 
not  be  the  winner.  Her  dominion  and  her 
honor  will  be  lost  to  her. 

The  Arabian  world  is  vast:  there  Is  no  lack 
of  space  for  the  Arabs.     They  cannot  with 
Justice  claim  that  the  10,000  square  miles 
that  are  Palestine  is  tbe  one  stumbling  block 
to  a  unified   Arabia.     At  the  Pan   Arabian 
Conference,  the  representatives  of  the  Ara- 
bian wocid  could  not  agree  on  any  one  social 
program  that  would  lift  their  people  out  of 
feudalism;  they  could  not -agree  on  an  educa- 
tional plan:  they  could  not  agree  to  relin- 
quish a  mite  oT  their  respective  sovereignty 
In  the  Interest  <rf  unltjr  U»ey  co«ld  not  even 
agree  to  lower  trsde  barriers  between   the 
countries.     The  one  thlr^  they  did  agree  on 
is  that  the  tiny  bit  of  land  of  Palestine  is  the 
only  impediment  to  their  v«y  of  harmony. 
It  is  thus  obvious  to  even  the  most  politically 
Inastute  that  Palestine  Is  to  be  used  as  the 
pawn  for  International  bargaining.    They  do 
not,  of  course,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Arab 
In  Palestine  has  the  highest  standard  of  Uv- 
mg  m  the  Middle  East;  that  he  has  schools 
and  hospitals;   that  rampant  dlsc«f=es  have 
been  checked:  that  far  from  being  displaced 
by  the  Je\(s,  the  Palestinian  Arab  has  doubled 
his  population  in  the  past  10  years.     Nor  does 
Arab  propaganda  make  any  mention  of  the 
amazing  cultlvatlcm  of  a  once  barren  soil  or 
the  rapid  Industrialhation  which  served  the 
war  needs  in  the  Levantine.     Were  the  Ara- 
bian propagandists  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Arab  peasant,  they  would  cliaiac*  tlMlr 
tune. 

Should  the  Labor  Government  fall  to  re- 
deem its  pledge  on  Palestine,  a  loss  of  faith 
In  Its  entire  program  would  foUow.  If  it 
slips  in  one  dlrecUon.  It  needs  must  slip  in 
another  will  be  the  thought  of  the  watching 
world.  Honor  and  faith  are  sorely  needed  in 
the  war-scorched  earth.  Its  leaders  dare  not 
fall  lu  peoples  again. 


Let's  Return  Onr  Serricc  Men  and  Woincn 
to  CirHian  Life  at  Eariiest  Moment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   ORKSOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Soeaker.  the  ."sud- 
den ending  of  actual  conflict  in  the  World 
War  has  brought  to  the  front  many  prob- 
lems which  will  require  immediate  sohi- 
tion  in  order  to  prevent  hard.^^hip  and  in- 
justice.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  Is  to 
bring  from  overseas  the  men  and  women 
in  uniform  who  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  country,  burning  their  bridges  be- 
hind  them   and   at   great   sacrifice   to 
themselves,  and  carried  on  during  these 
momentous  war  years.    Many  at  almost 
equal  sacrifice  have,  jpon  the  demand  of 
their    Gkivemment,    performed    equally 
meritorious  service  in  continental  United 
States.    All  of  these  men   and  women 
should  be  honorably  mustered  out  from 
the  service  at  the  earliest  date  so  that 
they  may  return  to  their  families  and  re- 
habilitate themselves  in  civilian  life. 

Those  who  have  families  should  with- 
out delay  be  permitted  to  rejoin  their 
f amilie.s  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  their  children  and  other 
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loved  ones.  There  would  seem  to  be 
many  more  enlisted  men  in  the  services 
who  want  to  remain  than  will  be  required 
to  provide  the  men  necessary  for  military 
service,  both  at  home  and  abroad  without 
further  call  upon  the  manpower  of  our 
country.  Without  doubt  there  will  be  a 
sufficient  nvmiber  of  those  in  the  service 
who  will  d-^sire  to  continue  in  the  service 
as  a  career  and  will  do  so  voluntarily. 
We  should  make  It  possible  for  men  with 
families  to  come  home  and  for  young  men 
whose  schooling  has  been  interrupted  to 
resume  their  studies  and  for  those  who 
are  subject  to  the  draft  to  be  permitted 
to  finish  their  school  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  ample  replice- 
ments  in  our  forces  overseas  without  in- 
terfering with  the  release  from  the  serv- 
ice of  those  who  are  entitled  to  im- 
mediate discharge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  whole  problem 
has  been  thnist  upon  the  military  au- 
thorities and  the  Congress  almost  over- 
night with  the  surrender  of  Japan,  con- 
siderable headway  has  already  been 
made  in  drafting  legislation  and  the  is- 
suance of  military  orders  to  commence 
this  demobilization.  It  is  apparent  that 
some  of  the  orders  already  made  are  de- 
fective and  are  resulting  in  great  hard- 
ship and  are  working  Inequalities  as  be- 
tween different  groups  in  the  services. 
I  Include  as  part  of  my  remarks  some 
excerpts  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
September  5.  1945.  on  this  subject: 
VrmuNs'   Administration   Will  Join   Fight 

TO  LlEEHALIZX  SCHOOL  AID  IN  BiLL  OF  RIGHTS 

(By  Sam  Stavisky) 

Veterans'  Administration  will  be  In  the 
forefront  of  a  drive  to  liberalize  tlie  educa- 
tion provisions  of  the  eo-called  CI  bill  of 
rights  at  ths  forthcoming  Kssion  of  Con- 
gnm.  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

8efV*ral  national  organizations  have  drawn 
up  thetr  own  amendments  to  the  bill  of 
rights,  but  are  expected  to  Join  forces  with 
Veterans'  Administration  in  obtaining  more 
generous  assistance  for  GIs  who  wish  to  get 
Increased  schooling  when  they  get  out  of  the 
service. 

Currently  22,349  veteran*  (out  of  more 
than  2.000.000  who  have  been  demobilized 
thus  far)  are  taking  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cation features  of  the  bill  of  rights. 

The  American  Bar  Association.  American 
Institute  of  Accountants,  and  American  In- 
stitute of  Banlung  have  agreed  to  five  liber- 
alizing amendments  which,  it  is  understood. 
Is  similar  to  the  educational  program  to  be 
sought  by  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  the  three 
national  asscclations  would: 

1.  Provide  adequate  subsistence  and  travel 
allowances  for  veterans  taking  intensive  re- 
fresher courres  avmy  from  home. 

a.  Permit  instruction  by  correspondence, 
"especially  by  approved  educational  Institu- 
tions which  have  not  hitherto  conducted 
oorrsspondence  courses  ' 

3.  Provide  for  VA  to  pay  for  books  and 
materials  used  for  home  study. 

4.  Permit  payment  for  instruction  given 
by  schools  outside  the  State  in  which  they 
are  organized. 

5.  Permit  payment  of  tuition  for  short 
Intensive  postgraduate  or  vocational  courses 
at  a  higher  rate  than  the  tl6.67  per  week 
now  allowed  by  VA. 

BCt»S  TOOK    action 

Before  the  nicent  recess  of  Congress,  the 
Bouse  already  bad  taken  a  step  in  direction  of 
llt>eralizlng  the  OI  bill  of  rights. 

The  House  measure  raises  from  a  to 
4   years  after   the   termlnauon  of   the   war 
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War  Department  oiclals.  however,  despite 
rising  congressional  dtmand  fcr  greater  con- 


sideration of  fathers  In  connection  with  dis- 
charges, declared  that  there  was  no  serious 
proposal  in  the  War  Department  to  change 
the  point  system  to  give  more  weight  to 
fatherhood. 

Senator  Chapman  Reviscomb.  Republican, 
of  West  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  declared  yester- 
day: 

"If  the  effect  of  the  War  D?partment's  new 
regulation  is  to  discriminate  against  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  fathers,  it  must  definitely  be 
revised  as  it  would  work  a  great  hardship." 

Senator  Pat  McCarran.  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  called  the  order  the  work  of  "mis- 
calculators  in  the  Army"  and  said  the  matter 
should  be  straightened  out. 


ASMT  Spares  665.000  Men  Prom  SER\ncs 
Ch-ERfEAS — 45  Pointers,  Those  Oveii  37  Stat 
Home:  New  CHmcAL  Score  To  Fkee 
1,100.000 

(By  George  Connery) 
The  Army  yesterday  assured  665. COO 
soldiers  they  won't  be  sent  overseas  and  an- 
nounced that  an  additional  1,100.000  have 
become  eligible  for  discharge  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  future,  no  enlisted  man  will  be 
shipped  out  who: 

1.  Had  45  or  more  discharge  points  as  of 
May  12,  1945,  or 

2.  Is  37  years  of  age  or  oldsr,  or 

3.  Is  34  to  36  Inclusive,  and  has  had  a 
year  or  more  of  honorable  service. 

STAT  ON  DUTT  IN  UNITED  STATES 

The  665.000  will  continue  on  duty  in  this 
country  until  qualified  for  disciiarge  by 
points,  age.  or  such  other  factors  as  hard- 
ship considerations  or  physical  condition. 

The  1.100.000  moved  into  the  separation 
line,  the  War  Department  said,  under  its  new 
critical  score  of  80  (41  for  WAC's)  announced 
Sunday.  Ahead  of  them  in  the  pipe  lines 
are  400,000  veterans  virtually  all  overseas  or 
en  route  home,  who  had  85  or  more  points 
(WAC's  44)  on  May  12.  1945. 

Under  the  new  policy,  points  earned  be- 
tween May  12  and  VJ-day  are  counted  to- 
ward discharge.  However,  the  original  fig- 
ures will  be  used  for  overseas  eligibility  until 
a  recomputation  can  be  completed,  when  a 
new  screening  score  will  be  announced. 

VOLtTNTEEHS  CAN   CO 

The  arbitrary  readjustment  was  made  pos- 
sible because  occupaiioh  of  Japan  is  pro- 
ceeding according  to  schedule,  and  forces 
required  there  will  not  exceed  earlier  esti- 
mates. 

Effective  immediately,  men  In  the  three 
categories  will  be  screened  out  of  all  units 
scheduled  for  shipment  to  the  Pacific  or 
Europe,  and  none  will  go  as  Individual  re- 
placements. However,  men  who  volunteer 
for  foreign  service  will  not  be  required  to 
stay  in  this  country. 

Otherwise,  there  are  only  three  exceptions, 
affecting  relatively  insignificant  numbers  of 
men.  Exceptions  are  civil  affairs  units 
trained  for  Immediate  duty  In  Japan  and 
scheduled  for  early  departure  and  the  700 
men  assigned  to  Seventh  and  Eighteenth 
Corps  hcadqur.rters  companies  and  about  to 
be  shipped. 

SIXTT-POINT    SCORE 

W;th  these  groups,  the  same  age  factors 
are  used  for  screening,  but  60  points  rather 
than  45  Is  the  critical  figure. 

Enlisted  men  currently  eligible  for  dis- 
charge may  net  be  retained  bv  their  com- 
manders for  more  than  90  days' after  receipt 
of  their  application.  The  only  exceotions  to 
this  rule  are  the  1.000  or  fewer  men  with 
three  rare  skill  classifications,  who  may  be 
kept  In  for  an  additional  6  months. 

Men  now  in  Europe  will  be  affected  by  the 
new  screening  score  and  ages  only  to  the 
extent  that  those  in  the  three  groups  will 
not  be  sent  to  the  Pacific.  Their  discharge 
will  depend  on  their  point  scores. 
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A  War  Department  spokesman  noted  that 
the  new  discharge  ages'  will  delay  further 
reduction  of  the  critical  or  discharge  score, 
dropped  from  85  to  80  on  Sunday.  How- 
ever, he  said  It  would  be  Icwered  progres- 
sively and  whenever  necessa-y  to  keep  the 
flow  of  discharges  at  the  highest  possible 
level. 

As  soon  as  the  pool  of  discharge-eligible 
men  gets  low,  the  critical  store  will  be  re- 
duced to  put  more  men  Into  the  pipe  lines. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  new  screening 
will  result  in  a  comparative  .ncrease  In  sol- 
diers stationed  In  this  country.  The  spokes- 
man said  many  of  these,  now  Ineligible  for 
overseas  duty,  will  be  used  tD  replace  high- 
point  men  and  that  "there  won't  be  a  lot 
of  men  sitting  around  doing    nothing." 

M?n  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Infantry  Division 
will  not  benefit  from  the  new  policy  It  was 
learned.  They  are  now  on  their  way  to 
Japan,  thus  in  line  for  forelf^i  service  until 
qualified  for  discharge  on  thj  basis  of  their 
points. 

One  battalion  of  the  Ninety-seventh  ^Jivl- 
slon  still  in  this  country  will  be  screened 
before  It  leaves,  as  will  all  of  the  Ninety-fifth. 

All  other  outfits  scheduled  for  future  ship- 
ments will  be  screened  accordlig  to  points  and 
age,  BO  that  in  general  no  men  will  get  over- 
seas unless  they  have  at  least  a  year's  service 
remaining. 

Discharge  Stattts  of  Enxistees,  Men  and 
Women,  in  the  Aimy 

The  following  summary  ei plains  the  dis- 
charge status  of  all  Army  enlisted  men  and 
women,  with  the  exception  of  a  special  group 
of  several  thousand. 

Exceptions  are  those  In  civil  affairs  units 
scheduled  for  early  departure  for  the  Pacific, 
the  700  men  attached  to  headquarters  com- 
panies of  the  Seventh  and  Eii;hteenth  Corps, 
also  scheduled  for  immediate  departure,  and 
the  fewer  than  1.000  men  who  have  certain 
rar;  technical  skills. 

An  enlisted  man  Is  eligible  lor  discharge  if: 

1.  He  has  80"  or  more  po  nts  under  the 
recomputation  as  of  Septemb<  r  2,  1945,  or 

2.  He  is  38  years  or  over,  or 

3.  He  is  35,  36,  or  37  and  has  had  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  of  honorable  military  service. 

An  enlisted  man  wiU  not  bj  sent  overseas, 
but  will  be  retained  on  actlire  duty  In  the 
continental  United  States,  if 

1.  He  is  34,  35,  or  36  and  has  had  over  1  year 
of  honorable  military  service,  or 

2.  He  is  37,  or 

8.  He  has  45  or  more  points  under  the  May 
12  computation. 

An  enlisted  man  can  be  sent  overseas  only 
if: 

1.  He  Is  below  34  and  has  lets  than  45  points 
under  the  May  12  computatloa,  or 

2.  He  is  34.  35,  or  36  and  hat  less  than  1  year 
of  service  and  less  than  45  points  under  the 
May  12  computation,  or 

3.  He  Is  one  of  the  excepted  xmlts  (Civil 
Affairs  or  Headquarters  of  tlie  VII  or  XVm 
Corps),  or 

4.  He  volunteers  or  enlists. 

An  enlisted  woman  is  eligible  for  discharge 
If: 

1.  She  has  41  or  more  points  under  the  Sep- 
tember 2  computation  of  points. 

2.  She  is  38  or  over. 

3  She  Is  35.  36,  or  37  and  las  had  a  mini- 
mum of  2  years  of  honorable  military  service, 

4.  She  Is  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  mlll- 
tary  forces  who  has  been  discharged. 

No  additional  members  cf  the  Women's 
Army  Corps  are  being  sent  overseas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  also  f  ppeared  in  to- 
day's Post  an  article  by  JIarquls  Childs 
under  the  heading  "Washington  Calling" 
in  which  he  discussed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  will  arise  in  ccnnection  with 
the  development  by  our  scientists  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Whileit  is  true  that  many 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  this  great 


discovery  were  known  to  science  for 
years,  it  remained  for  our  scientific  ex- 
perts to  develop  the  scientific  principles 
essential  to  put  it  to  use  as  an  instrument 
cf  warfare.  As  we  all  know,  it  is  the  most 
destructive  force  ever  called  out  of  the 
great  wealth  of  science  for  destructive 
purposes.  It  would  seem  that  this  great 
liberty-loving  country  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  in  lives  and  property  for 
the  preservation  of  freedom  and  the 
eradication  of  dictatorial  control  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  should  keep  locked 
within  its  own  secret  vaults  this  great  dis- 
covery, so  that  it  may  never  be  made 
available  to  some  future  dictator  who 
may  set  out  on  a  course  of  blood  and 
carnage  In  an  endeavor  to  again  destroy 
civilization. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Childs  to  which  I 
refer  is  as  follows: 

Washington  Callino 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

atoms  versus  humans 

Congress  Is  coming  back  to  a  new  world. 
Six  weeks  ago.  House  and  Senate  recessed  for 
what  the  Members  hoped  would  be  a  restful 
vacation.  In  that  Interval,  great  blact  head- 
lines marched  across  the  press  heralding 
changes  so  overwhelming  that  no  man  can 
see  the  end. 

•nie  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  a 
month  ago.  That  date  of  August  6  Is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new. 

In  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  decisions  to  be 
taken.  President  Truman  apparently  felt  he 
had  to  wait  for  Congress  before  acting  on  the 
future  of  atomic  power.  Anyhow,  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

The  United  States  is  still  the  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  secret  of  how  the  bomb  was 
made.  E-ich  day  that  that  is  true  increases 
by  so  much  the  mortal  peril  to  the  human 
race.  Each  day  that  gees  by  makes  it  more 
likely  that  atomic  fission  will  become  a  mat- 
ter of  competition  for  future  wars. 

Scientists  connected  with  the  project  have 
made  It  unmistakably  clear  that,  with  our 
present  technical  and  Industrial  knowledge, 
a  bomb  of  sufBclent  size  could  be  constructed 
to  destroy  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  In 
other  words,  one  explosion  could  wipe  out 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  living  and 
breathing  today.  The  bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  small. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  reaction  of  our 
allies  in  this  war  to  the  bomb.  Take  Rus- 
sia first. 

The  Russians  were  told  at  Potsdam  that 
we  had  a  powerful  new  weapon  which  we 
proposed  to  loose  against  Japan  If  the  sur- 
render ultimatum  faUed.  We  did  not  tell 
them  what  It  was. 

Two  days  after  the  bomb  fell,  the  news- 
paper Pravda  carried  a  small  story  on  page 
three  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
had  used  a  new  weapon  against  Japan  which 
we  said  was  an  atomic  bomb.     That  was  all. 

The  use  of  the  bomb,  with  all  that  It  meant 
In  concentrated  research  and  technology, 
coincided  more  or  less  with  another  event. 
The  Russians  observed  in  June  the  Jubilee 
two  hundred  and  twentieth  anniversary  of 
their  Academy  of  Sciences.  To  celebrate  this 
event,  they  Invited  leading  scientists  from  all 
over  the  world. 

It  was  an  occasion  of  great  national  pride. 
Soviet  Russia's  very  advanced  science  was 
displayed  for  British.  French,  and  American 
visitors.  WhUe  some  of  those  visitors  were 
still  In  Russia  the  atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiro- 
shima. It  seemed  to  dwarf  the  Russian 
•  achievement.  American  physicists  returning 
from  Moscow  say  It  will  be  a  matter  of  only 
a  to  5  years  t>efore  Russia  can  also  produce 
an  atomic  bomb,  since  they  have  the  essen- 
tial scientific  background. 


One  other  Item  Is  significant.  The  New 
York  Times  repxjrted  from  Paris  ithat  an 
atomic  expert,  discovered  in  Yugoslavia,  was 
flown  by  special  plane  to  Moscow,  ^And  the 
rest,  as  Hamlet  said.  Is  silence. 

In  England,  Parliament  met  not  long  after 
the  Hiroshima  bomb  to  debate  and  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  That  debate  was 
dominated  by  the  atomic  faomb,  with  a  great 
many  members  suggesting  that  the  new 
league  had  been  blown  sky  high  along  with 
Hiroshima.  The  following  question,  put  by  a 
Labor  member  to  the  government,  gives  the 
tone  of  the  discussion: 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  proposes  to  retain  exclusive 
possession  of  this  secret;  and  do  y&u  realise 
that  exclusive  knowledge  and  exclusive  use 
in  the  sole  discretion  of  one  power  of  over- 
whelming destructive  foice  of  this  kind  would 
make  nonsense  of  the  whole  conception  of 
collective  security?" 

Prime  Minister  Attlee  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  high  govern- 
ment officials  and  distinguished  scientists  to 
advise  the  government  on  atomic  power.  As 
the  London  Dally  Telegraph  reported  it,  the 
committee  will  deal  with  the  international 
treatment  of  atomic  power  and  Its  further 
development  in  this  country,  whether  for 
Industrial  or  military  purposes. 

The  next  move,  if  any,  must  come  from  \is. 
The  choice  we  faced  on  August  6  is  the  same 
choice.  It  is  death  end  destruction,  or  life 
and  world  unity.  But  the  odds  lengthen 
each  day  against  what  Bert  L.  Taylor  In  the 
old  Chicago  Tribune  always  referred  to  as 
the  so-called  human  race. 


Pearl  Harbor:  Challenge  to  the  Republir 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  demanding  the  tenth 
about  Pearl  Harbor.  The  reasons  why 
this  truth  must  be  given  them  are  bril- 
liantly and  succinctly  set  forth  in  an 
article  In  the  Progressive,  by  Charles  A. 
Beard,  eminent  American  historian: 

Pearl  Harbor:   Challenge  to  the  REPtTBiic 
(By  Charles  A.  Beard) 

Now  that  the  murderous  Japanese  war 
lords  are  brought  to  doom,  the  American  peo- 
ple confront  problems  of  peace  that  will  try 
their  abilities  and  powers  to  the  uttermost. 
These  problems  Include  all  Issues  of  govern- 
ment by  constitutional  means,  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  preparation  of  our 
democracy  for  Informed  and  eflQcient  action 
In  realizing  the  ideals  to  which  it  is  dedi- 
cated by  Its  heritage  and  Its  faith. 

Among  these  urgent  problems  none  is  more 
Important  than  the  determination  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  American  catastrophe 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941. 

Lest  this  claim  respecting  Pearl  Harbor  be 
dismissed  as  extravagant  or  as  raising  aca- 
demic curiosities  that  had  better  be  left  to 
dust-sifting  historians  of  coming  generations, 
let  the  features  and  implications  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  case  be  clearly  stated: 

1.  The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  under  con- 
stitutional government  in  correlation  with 
mUltary  preparations  for  all  diplomatic  con- 
tingencies. 

3.  The  relations  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States,  In  shaping  foreign  policies 
and  conducting  foreign  affairs,  to  the  Con- 
gress, which  is  charged  with  providing  the 
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armed  forcea  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
ciding upon  declarations  of  war. 

8  The  best  means  of  assvirlng  efBcleney  In 
the  equipment,  management,  and  use  of  the 
armed  forces 

4.  The  relations  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  the  proposal  to  consolidate  the  two 
branches  of  the  armed  services  In  the  Interest 
at  aflkiency  m  action  and  of  economy  In 
blood  and  treasure. 

8  Tb«  reorganization  of  Congress,  now 
under  coiuld(>rBtlon,  for  the  more  effective 
management  of  its  own  business  and  Its  re- 
lations to  th«  Kxecutlve  In  the  conduct  of 
do—astlc  and  foreign  affairs. 

•.  IffMtlve  methods  for  keeping  the  Amer- 
ican people  properly  Informed  on  foreign 
SMm  and  affairs,  and  alert  (or  eventualities 
ity  to  follow  from  diplomatic  decisions  by 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  State. 
(See  oh.  I.  the  Fateful  Decade.  In  Peace  and 
War.  1931-41.  Department  of  State,  publica- 
tion. July  1943). 

7.  The  relations  between  the  civilian  gov- 
ernment and  the  armed  forces  of  the  coun- 
try, so  crucial  In  the  history  of  the  long 
■tnigfle  for  popular  government  and  civil 
liberty. 

8.  Last  but  not  least.  Justice  to  Admiral 
Husband  E.  Kimmel  and  Oen.  Walter  C. 
Short,  the  two  commanders  at  Hawaii  when 
the  disaster  occurred  at  Pearl  Harbor,  whose 
honor  and  devotion  to  duty  have  been  under 
a  cloud  for  more  than  three  long  years,  while 
they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  t>e  heard 
on  the  grave  charges  announced  to  the  public 
by  the  Roberts  Conunlsalon  on  January  23. 
1942. 

,—  Under  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  worst  criminal  Indicted  for  the 
meaneet  offense  Is  guaranteed  a  speedy  and 
Impartial  trial.  While  the  war  was  raging 
and  the  fortunes  of  America  hung  trembling 
In  the  balance,  the  necessities  of  national 
unity  and  war  could  be  urged  as  warranting 
delay  In  the  bearing  of  the  two  commanders, 
even  to  the  pclnt  of  Injustice  to  the  two  men 
woo,  whatever  their  rights  or  wrongs,  were 
after  all  merely  two  men  In  a  world  on  fire. 
But  now  the  war  has  come  to  a  victorious 
end  and  they  are  entitled  to  their  day  In 
court  Immediately  and  without  prejudice.  In 
accordance  with  the  first  principles  of  that 
Justice  which  Is  the  safety  and  pride  of  the 
American  people  under  their  Constitution. 

For  these  reaaons,  which,  I  submit,  are  self- 
evident,  all  Americans  who  cherish  constitu- 
tional government  with  safeguards  for  lib- 
erty, who  want  to  see  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  competent  to  deal  with  the 
Issues  of  foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  will 
now  demand  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  or 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  Investigate 
without  fear  or  favor  the  facts  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  case,  accord  a  full  and  free  hearing  to 
Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short,  and  pre- 
sent to  this  Nation  a  comprehensive  and  ac- 
ctirate  report  on  every  phase  of  the  subject 
and  a  considered  Judgment  In  the  matter  of 
responsibility  for  the  disaster.  It  would  be 
well  if.  In  creating  the  committee,  there  be 
•asociated  with  it  two  or  more  private  cltl- 
aens  disimguuhed  for  their  character  and 
tbelr  Judicial  qualities. 

It  will  be  wise  for  Congress  to  act  on  Its 
own  motion,  and  immediately,  for  such  an 
Inquiry  wUl  be  forced  upon  that  honorable 
body  If  It  delays  too  long  in  meetir^g  a  chal- 
lenge surging  up  from  the  people. 

What  Is  the  warrant  for  this  categorical 
assertion? 

As  a  student  of  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment. I  have  been  keeping,  since  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  a  record  of  speeches,  newspaper 
editorials,  comments  of  columnists,  articles, 
congressional  debates,  official  reports,  con- 
gresalonal  inquiries  into  related  subjects,  and 
other  materials — tifllcial  and  unofficial — 
bearing  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  case,  down  to  the 
latest  hour. 
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order  oi'  December   18, 

created  a  commls- 

Ow-en  J.  Roberts,  and 

It  to  Inquire  Into  the 

Harbor    attack    and    to 

purp)se  of  providlrg 

whether  any  dere- 

errors  cf  Judgment  on 

Antjy  or  Navy  per- 

such  successes  as  were 

on  th«  occasion  men- 

theso  derelictions  or 

were  re.  ponsible  there- 


belore 


the  Roberts  Commls- 

ented   to  the   public. 

AdrAlral  Kimmel  and  Gen- 
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e. 

Commission   added    so 
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on  November  25, 
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with  Japan  had  then 
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On  November  29  Sec- 

lnf<Jrmed  ttie  British  Am- 


bassador that  "the  diplomatic  part  of  our 
relations  with  Japan  was  virtually  over  and 
that  the  matter  will  now  go  to  the  officials 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy"  (p.  138), 

Since  this  was  official  Information.  It  was 
natural  for  readers  of  Secretary  Hull's  state- 
ment to  wonder  why  a  war  order  calling  for 
nothing  less  than  a  high  tension  alert  (alert 
No.  3)  had  not  been  sent  to  the  Hawaiian 
commanders  at  least  a  week  before  the  Japa- 
nese attack  and  why  any  "high  officials"  in 
Washington  were  "surprised"  when  the  attack 
came. 

In  June  1944  the  question  of  extending 
time  for  granting  trials  by  courts  martial  to 
Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short  auto- 
matically came  up  In  Congress  for  debate  and 
the  subject  of  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor 
was  drawn  Into  question.  By  Its  act,  signed 
June  13.  1944,  Congress  provided  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time  and  displayed  a  resolve  to 
find  out  more  about  the  matter  of  respon- 
sibility. It  ordered  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  conduct  new 
Inquiries  Into  the  facts  of  Pearl  Harbor  and 
present  new  reports  as  to  "persons,"  If  any. 
found  gu'lty  of  offenses  In  connection  with 
the  catastrophe. 

In  August  1944  Senator  Harrv  Truman  cast 
reflections  on  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General 
Short  In  the  course  of  an  article  in  Collier's 
matjazine.  Admiral  Kimmel  replied  In  an 
open  letter  to  Senator  Truman  that  his  "in- 
nuendo" was  "not  true";  the  admiral  also 
asserted  that  the  real  story  of  Pearl  Harbor 
had  not  been  told  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  a  hearing  so  that  he  co\ild  tell  the 
truth.  Senator  Truman's  response  was  a 
statement  that  he  had  evidence  to  support 
his  charges. 

The  fat  was  then  In  the  flre.  burning  and 
smelling.  In  September  1944.  the  question 
of  Pearl  Harbor  flared  up  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  charges  were  made  by 
Republicans,  which,  If  substantiated,  would 
place  the  real  responsibility  for  the  catas- 
trophe on  the  Roosevelt  administration  In 
Washington.  Now  confxislon  was  con- 
founded. 

In  the  autumn  of  1944  It  was  rumored  that 
some  directors  of  Governor  Thomas  Dewey's 
campaign  for  President  were  In  possession  of 
official  documents  showing  that  high  au- 
thorities In  Washington  had  secret  advance 
notice  of  the  coming  Japanese  attack  on 
Hawaii  many  hours,  perhaps  3  days,  before 
it  came,  and  failed  to  put  the  Hawaiian  com- 
manders on  a  war  tension  alert.  But,  so  the 
rumor  ran.  the  Republicans  declined  to  break 
this  news,  for  two  reasons:  A  resolve  not  to 
Interfere  with  national  unity  for  war  and 
awareness  that  the  possessors  of  these  docu- 
ments could  be  prosecuted  as  criminals  un- 
der Federal  law  (see  the  United  States  News 
of  August  24,  1944.  as  quoted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  September  6,  1944.  p.  7575. 
and  Arthur  Crock's  column,  New  York  Times. 
December  5,  1944). 

On  December  1.  1944.  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  released  to  the 
press  brief  reports  on  Pearl  Harbor,  based  on 
findings  by  special  boards  appointed  under 
the  act  of  the  previous  June,  which  had 
directed  new  Investigations.  In  effect  the 
two  Secretaries  announced  that  much  evi- 
dence must  remain  secret  on  grounds  of  na- 
tional security,  but  that  up  to  date  no  evi- 
dence had  been  found  which  warranted 
bringing  to  trial  any  person  In  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  anything  dene  In  connection  with 
the  catastrophe  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Thus,  Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Short, 
accused  of  derelictions  of  duty  and  errors  of 
Judgment  (Justifying  covu-ts  martial)  by  the 
President's  Commission  In  January  1942. 
were  apparently  cleared  of  the  charges  at 
last. 

Were  they  In  fact?  Some  said  "Yes";  others 
said  "No";  still  others  said.  "Not  yet." 

There,  as  far  as  official  action  Is  concerned, 
the  case  rests. 


But    thousands    of    American    cit twins — 
Republicans.    Piogreeeives.   and 

^       euta — are     concenvxl     about     the 

hcxaor  and  fortuiies  of  this  RepubUe  Mkd  are 
looking  to  tbcir  £onaturs  and  B^MMeta- 
tlves  in  Congreee  to  do  tbtlr  full  duty  nt 
onoe  in  reepect  of  tbt  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy. 


Address  DeKrered  by  Hcb.  TbMUt  J. 
Laae,  of  MasMdratetU,  at  the  Esmz 
County  Democratic  Onting  of  Massa- 
cfaofetti 


EXTENSION  OP  RSMARK3 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHuacrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Sfpteml>er  5,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  SpeakiiT.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Essex  County  Demo- 
cratic Outing  of  Massach  jsetts  at  Salis- 
bury Beach.  Mass..  on  August  26.  1945: 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Denocrats  of  Essex 
County  moblllaed  for  peace  as  they  were  for 
war. 

The  county  has  always  lieep  the  seat  of 
Republican  power,  what  ther^ls  left  of  it, 
and  It  Is  noteworthy  that  you  have  recog- 
nlaed  that  fact,  and  are  organizing  to  remedy 
this  situation  In  one  of  the  strongest  coun- 
ties of  this  Commonwealth. 

It  has  become  a  habit  of  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  call  upon  the  Den.ocratic  Party  in 
times  of  great  national  energency  such  as 
depressions  and  wars  to  save  the  country 
from  the  ruinous  effects  of  pre\ious  Repub- 
lican administrations.  Much  as  we  appre- 
ciate the  people's  conflden<5e  In  the  ability 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  save  the  ship, 
we  go  further  than  this.  V^e  believe  that  If 
we  represent  the  people  duilng  the  so-called 
periods  of  normalcy  that  the  wars  and  Ce- 
pi-essions  bom  of  Republicrin  short-sighted- 
ness wiU  not  have  a  chance  to  plague  our 
Nation  again. 

In  this  swiftly  changing  world,  what  was 
good  enough  for  our  father?  is  not  qtilte  good 
enovigh  for  us.  The  Demo:ratlc  Pferty  faces 
this  realistic  fact;  it  does  not  turn  its  back 
upon  it.  We  are  facing  an-1  solving  the  new 
problems  of  the  present  wlih  courageous  and 
Intelligent  leadership.  We  know  that  they 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  outmoded  techniques 
of  yesterday.  Our  Republican  brothers.  In 
spite  of  am  efforts  to  educate  them,  are  un- 
wUlliig  to  admit  this  fact  of  life. 

And  so.  they  try  to  chetr  themselves  with 
memories  of  yesterday.  whUe  the  Democi«tlc 
Party,  truly  reflecting  the  progressive  will  of 
the  people,  goes  forward. 

We  do  not  intend  to  have  the  Republican 
Party  sabotage  the  economic  democracy  which 
the  American  people  are  tthaplng  for  them- 
•elvee  tlirough  Democratic  leadership.  This 
meeting  today  indicates  that  we  are  cot 
going  to  take  a  vacation  «a»d  allow  the  Re- 
publicans to  slip  in.  It  a  a  sign  that  we 
are  here  to  stay. 

This,  the  county,  is  the  list  surviving  rem- 
nant of  discredited  Republican  power  and 
policy.  It  Is  from  the  raral  areas  of  the 
county  that  Republicans  ure  elected  to  the 
State  legislature,  there  to  snipe  at  eTery  el- 
fort  toy  an  up-to-date  Democratic  governor 
to  admintster  tbe  affair*  of  our  Common- 
wealth, not  in  behalf  of  any  privileged  group. 
but  for  the  total  welfare  or  our  citizens. 

It  was  here.  In  Essex  County,  that  the 
word  "gerrj'mander"  originated.    It  was  here 


that  the  county's  borders  vera  changed  in 
such  an  unfair  and  unnatural  way  that  the 
county  then  Miunied  a  dragon -cb sped  out- 
line. This  was  done  away  back  in  l«ia.  lu 
order  to  deprive  the  people  of  t;ue  reprc- 
■entation.  In  the  monopoly  which  the  Re- 
publicans have  enjoyed  in  our  State  legis- 
lature, this  gerrynvanderlng  has  been  going 
on  ever  since.  They  hare  repeatedly  revised 
the  lesistatlve  districte  in  order  to  ewaliow 
tip  the  growing  Democratic  vote. 

Too  long  have  we  been  indifferent  to  tlie 
repreeentatton  that  has  been  denied  us  in 
the  State  legislature.  For  with  more  Demo- 
cratic senator*  and  representatives  Irom 
thU  ootmty  the  party  will  be  streiigthened. 
not  (miy  in  the  State  but  In  the  Nation  as 
weU.  For  the  Bute  leglslatoca  are  tbm  woric 
horaee  of  the  party. 

Za  our  eaoiiMUgns  we  DewoMnta  have  been 
highly  IndMtfttalietlc.  perhape  too  much  so 
at  timet.  Muiii  candidate  has  worked  his 
head  off  for  his  own  cause,  on  the  general  as- 
sumption that  the  party  would  be  l»elped 
by  the  votes  which  be  eotikl  bring  out.  This 
is  partly  true.  In  off  yeaiv.  however,  when 
cur  party  doee  not  have  the  advantage  of 
powerful  personalities  or  dramatic  issues, 
this  is  not  enough. 

In  our  times  we  have  seen  a  Democrat  lose 
the  governorship  by  a  mere  margin  of  eome 
5.000  votes.  That  victory  for  the  oppoalUon 
was  determined  by  organlaed  teamwork  In 
registering  and  getting  out  the  vote. 

Under  the  leadeiship  of  SUte  Chairman 
CahUl  and  County  Chairman  Carter,  we  are 
at  last  on  the  way  to  such  an  organization. 
This,  In  turn.  Implle*  the  i»eed  for  financial 
help  to  thoee  nonalnees  who  are  trying  to 
break  the  Republican  grip  on  the  rural  and 
suburban  areas.  With  organlntion  this  can 
be  done. 

Many  workers  In  the  mills  and  factories  of 
the  cities  now  live  in  the  coimtry.  traveling 
back  and  forth  to  work.  Perhaps  many  of 
these  Democrats  neglected  to  register  when 
they  changed  residence.  Moreover,  I  believe 
that  many  of  our  Eiepublican  friends,  being 
worker*  themselves,  can  be  converted  to  the 
Democratic  cause.  An  effective  organization 
in  each  town  and  village,  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  State  and  county  committees, 
can  bring  this  about.  Furthermore,  organi- 
zation helps  to  solve  that  age-old  political 
question  of  who  did  the  work  or  who  didn't. 
This  is  a  victory  celebration  of  Eaeex 
County  Democrtts.  The  long  war  is  over. 
We  are  glad  that  our  way  of  life  has  been 
saved  and  that  our  men  and  women  are  com- 
ing home.  We  now  face  the  task  of  making 
the  peace  among  nations  and  the  task  of  ex- 
tending and  improving  opportunities  lor 
every  citizen  in  our  own  country.  The  bill 
for  full  employment,  a  democratic  measure. 
Is  being  prepared  In  committee  hearings  for 
congressional  action. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  our  Nation,  in 
the  long  run,  will  come  into  the  greatest 
period  of  true  prosperity  that  the  world  has 
ever  luiown.  The  last  major  barrier  to  that 
prosoerity  is  the  reconversion  period  directly 
ahead  of  tis.  How  we  conduct  ourselves  dur- 
ing this  Interim  period  will  determine.  In 
large  measure,  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
tutu  re. 

Today,  In  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  Na- 
tion, we  also  maik  a  step  forward  In  political 
democracy,  the  organization  of  our  pany  In 
a  manner  that  wlU  gl-ve  greater  voice  to  the 
people.  This  is  the  instrument  of  our  fxiture. 
but  that  Instnnnent  must  have  a  purpose  to 
serve. 

In  the  name  of  the  250.050  Americans  who 
have  died  and  the  uncounted  thousands  dis- 
abled for  life,  all  that  we  might  gather  freely 
as  we  do  this  day.  let  us  pause  and  take  stock. 
Our  Nation  has  the  greatest  material  re- 
sources of  any  nation  in  all  of  history.  Our 
people,  awakened  to  the  need,  have  within 
them  the  mind  and  conscience  to  direct  these 
re»ources  for  the  greater  good  of  all. 
This  is  the  responsiblhiy  that  Is  curs. 


And  «o,  ae  «e  organize  to  etrrngthen  and 
develop  oar  lines,  let  us  not  lose  aljht  of  our 
true  goal,  let  us  go  forward  In  greater  unity 
and  with  finer  purpose,  to  J'wtlfy  that  faith 
which  the  majority  of  Americana  have  in  the 
progressive  policies  of  our  Democratic  Party. 


Postwu*  £mi»{«jnn«nt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SARATH 

or  nxntoH 

W  THE  noose  op  REPRBSENTArnrBI 

Wednesday.  September  5.  194S 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Co^*cnl:ssIONAL  Record.  I 
include  a  radio  broadcast  which  I  de- 
livered on  August  2a.  IMS,  over  Station  ' 
WIND  on  the  subject  of  postwar  employ- 
ment: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  When 
an  Invitation  was  nctetided  to  me  some  time 
ago  to  particlpste  in  this  radio  program  the 
topic  assigned  was  Postwar  Employment. 

Since  that  time  many  great  events  have 
occurred  in  this  fast-moving  world,  includ- 
ing the  surrender  of  Japan. 

The  time  for  theoretical  discussion  has 
pas.sed;  what  we  need  now  Is  action  to  gear 
the  economic  machinery  of  the  Nation  so  that 
the  chanpe-over  Is  made  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  to  the  normal  life  of  our 
people. 

I  feel  sure  that  when  the  Oongreae  recon- 
venes It  will  be  ftilly  prepared  to  do  Its  share 
In  eolvtng  the  problems  of  readjustment. 
But  legislation  alone  is  not  the  solution  to 
the  problems  of  maintaining  employment 
prosperity  and  a  high  standard  of  living  for 
the  American  people.  A  large  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  task  res  s  upon  private 
Industry. 

It  Is  one  of  the  strange  quirks  of  p(rtttlC8 
that  the  leaders  of  industry — those  who  cry 
loudest  for  free  enterprise  and  against  Gov- 
ernment control  and  regulations — are  always 
the  first  to  oppose  legislation  and  lay  the 
blame  for  economic  ills  at  the  doorstep  of 
goveriunent. 

Today  industry  has  an  opportunity  to  prove 
Its  thesis  that  private  enterprise  can  give 
Jobs  to  all  who  want  to  work.  The  controls 
over  materials,  price  ceilings,  and  other  re- 
strictions necessarily  imposed  during  the 
emergency  are  being  lifted. 

There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  demand  to  be 
filled  for  consumer  goods,  for  farm  machin- 
ery, for  automobiles,  trucks,  household  equip- 
ment and  appliances,  radios,  and  hundreds  of 
other  products  which  were  unavailable  diur- 
Ing  the  war. 

The  savings  accumulated  by  people  during 
these  last  few  years  are  ready  to  be  ex- 
pended. 

From  the  standpoint  of  heavy  tndtistry 
for  Instance,  the  needs  of  the  railroads  and 
for  new  rolling  stock  Is  great. 

Construction  of  new  highways  must  be 
resumed  on  a  large  scale. 

Millions  of  new  homes  are  In  demand. 

Above  and  beyond  all  this  a  tremendous 
fl?ld  of  potential  foreign  markets  has  opened 
up  to  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
the  United  States. 

After  the  last  war.  Great  Britain,  Sweden — 
yes.  even  Germany  and  Japan — beat  va  to  the 
punch. 

But  this  time  we  eitierge  from  conflict  not 
only  the  military  but  the  economic  leader 
of  the  wOTld  and  In  a  better  posit  ion  to  com- 
pete for  otir  share  of  trade  and  commerce. 

That  is  the  golden  opportunity  wh^ch  Is 
presented  to  this  Nation  but  It  wUl  ilip  Irom 
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OMX  grup  If  we  do  not  act  wisely — If  we  fall 
to  b«ed  tbe  great  leason  of  the  Harding  and 
the  Hoover  depressions  of  1920  and  1930 
with  their  bread-lines  and  bonxis  army  and 
ih»  tragedy  of  unemployed  veterans  selling 
applaa  on  the  street  comers. 

It  should  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recall 
details  of  that  dark  era  when  tbe  late  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  of  revered  memory, 
stepped  into  office  bringing  the  light  of  bis 
spirit  and  the  courage  of  his  actions  to  lead 
U3  from  the  wilderness  of  despair. 

In  a  score  of  ways  he  rerlved  agrlcxilture 
and  industry;  put  money  into  circulation 
and  generally  restored  the  confidence  of  a 
panic-stricken   Nation. 

The  great  lesson  of  that  period,  pointing 
the  way  to  the  solution  of  our  problem  to- 
day. Is  that  purchasing  power  la  the  key  to 
proqjerity;  that  nnleee  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
Idatton  are  employed  at  decent  wages  they 
CMMBOt  buy  the  products  of  industry. 

And  we  have  learned,  too.  that  you  cannot 
have  real  prosperity  If  there  is  poverty  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  even 
though  there  are  great  profits  at  tbe  top. 

There  are  nearly  20.000.000  people  In  the 
United  States  today  whose  earnings  or  income 
Is  lers  than  91300  a  year.  These  are  usually 
the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  in  a  recession. 

I  feel  strongly  that  it  will  be  in  the  Interest 
of  the  common  good  of  all  that  laws  be  passed 
and  conditions  brought  about  that  wlil  raise 
the  living  standards  and  generally  Improve 
the  lot  of  these  millions  of  worthy  but  de- 
fenseless and  unorganized  citizens. 

I  am  sure  the  majority  of  Congressmen 
stand  ready  to  reenforce  the  efforts  of  private 
industry  by  adopting  measures  to  avoid 
wldescale  unemployment. 

Such  a  program  Is  not  entirely  new  but 
was  conceived  and  Initiated  In  large  part  by 
the  late  President  Roo«evelt  as  long  as  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  and  Its  principles  are  sup- 
ported and  bein^  urged  by  his  able  succes- 
sor. President  Truman,  today. 

Preliminary  hearings  are  being  held  dur- 
ing the  recess  and  when  Congress  returns 
legislative  machinery  will  be  speeded  \^)  to 
en.ict  the  program  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

Plrst.  Unemplo3rment  compensation  bene- 
fits should  b9  e:ttended  to  allow  $25  a  week 
for  as  long  as  26  weeks. 

aeeond.  Ts  legislation  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment. This  Is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  simple  device  to  maintain  the  national  in- 
come at  a  figure  which  assures  general  eco- 
nomic well-being  cf  the  whole  country. 

Third.  The  so-called  OI  bill  of  rights  must 
be  liberalized. 

Fourth  Revision  downward  of  income-tax 
rates,  both  personal  and  corporate,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  low-Income  groups. 

Pifth.  There  thould  be  administrative  ac- 
tion, already  permissible  under  law.  to  place 
a  floor  under  wages  by  establishing  a  min- 
imum of  65  cents  an  hour  for  American 
workers. 

Sixth.  There  should  be  legislation  to  pro- 
vide financial  aid  to  small  btisiness  and  to 
protect  and  encourage  It  in  the  development 
of  numerous  new  fields  opened  up  by  wartime 
rWMtfCh  and  scientific  progress.    • 

8s»enth.  The  Social  Security  Act  must  be 
extended  to  Includa  many  worthy  groups 
now  excluded  from  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  that  law. 

Eighth.  And  finally  there  Is  needed  legis- 
lation to  create  a  permanent  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission.  Such  an  agency, 
wisely  administered,  will  make  for  more  har- 
monious relations  and  better  understanding 
among  all  the  groups  comprising  America. 

This  U  F*rt  of  a  large  program,  but  not 
Impossible  of  achievement. 

I.  for  one.  think  It  can  be  done.  I  am 
not  greatly  concerned  by  the  calamity- 
howlers — by  the  extremists. 

I  am  confident  that  the  fears  expressed 
as   to  the  extent  of  unemployment  during 
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the  period  of  reconv<rslon  are  greatly  exag- 
gerated, on  both  sick  s. 

Actually  the  pcria  1  of  recession  Is  likely 
to  be  short. 

Most  of  the  expre  sslons  of  concern  over 
a  dark  future  arc  un  varranted  and  unjusti- 
fied. 

I  am  making  this  s  atement  because  I  can- 
not believe  the  repor  ;s  that  many  cf  the  In- 
dustrial leaders  under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  -jisociatlon  of  Manufacturers  are 
rejecting  orders  in  ar  endeavor  to  delay  pro- 
duction with  a  view  i  if  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  recall  the  progran  adopted  by  the  asso- 
ciation In  New  York  the  latter  part  of  1936 
of  cutting  down  prcx  uctlon  to  create  unem- 
ployment, and  I  cal  I  upon  them  to  desist 
in  repeating  It  at  this  time.  Furthermore, 
I  imderstand  that  the  association  has  not 
taken  a  stand  or  s  eps  In  advocating  the 
legislation  urged  an  1  recommended  by  the 
President  In  the  Interest  of  eliminating  un- 
employment and  to  t  ring  about  a  real  under- 
standing between  in(  lustry  and  labor. 

When  we  take  lnt(  consideration  that  the 
number  of  bllUon-dc  liar  corporations  In  the 
last  3  years  has  ln(  reased  to  43  and  tbat 
their  resources  has  re  ached  the  fabulous  sum 
of  (100.000.000.000.  ind  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  other  co  rporations  hcve  doubled 
and  trebled  their  issources  In  the  last  4 
years,  surely  It  will  be  to  their  Interest  to 
cooj>€rate  with  the  C  overnment  which  Is  de- 
sirous of  cooperatln  5  with  them  and  with 
private  Industry.  Ci  ,n  It  be  that  they  con- 
template a  slt-dowi  strike  in  an  attempt 
to  fcMTce  lower  wages  ? 

However,  It  Is  ge  lerally  recognized  that 
most  Industries  begi  n  reconverting  months 
ago.  And  this  becat  Be  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  able  to  c:  large  reconversion  costs 
to  the  costs  of  prod  ictlon  of  war  materials. 

Time  does  not  pe  rrait  me  to  quote  from 
many  newspapers  si  owing  that  In  most  of 
the  big  cities  there  1 5  no  let-up  in  the  want 
ads,  and  that  hupt  reds  upon  hundreds  of 
plants  are  already  In  production  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  civilian  p  roducts,  and  that  short- 
age of  labor  actually  exists  In  many  places. 

Many  additional  hundreds  of  plants  are 
ready  to  begin  open  itlons  and  In  this  con- 
nection I  quote  Ir  )m  the  Business  Week 
Ma«;azine,  which  stutes: 

"Business  as  a  wl  ole  is  well-heeled  with 
cash  to  finance  rec<  nverslon  and  programs 
for  postwar  expansic  n." 

After  putting  asld  e  money  for  taxes  and 
large  debt  retlremen'  s.  a  $20 .000.000 .COO  nest- 
egg  was  accumulatec!  In  1942,  1943,  and  1944; 
another  fat  addition  will  be  made  In  1945. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  re- 
ported on  August  1  hat  the  earnings  of  320 
Industrial  companle  1  show  a  combined  net 
Income  of  about  $6:3,000.000  for  the  period. 

Sales  and  net  eari  Ings  of  almost  two  out 
of  every  three  companies  were  above  the 
same  period  last  yea  r. 

On  August  13  th<  Scr'.pps-Howard  news- 
papers reported: 

"Steel,  backbone  ( if  Industry,  has  no  re- 
conversion problem.  The  furnaces  and  roll- 
ing mills  that  produced  Ingots,  sheets,  and 
plates  for  war  will  p  roduce  the  sp.me  things 
for  peace.  Little  readjustment  will  be  re- 
quired." 

In  the  light  of  all  these  facts  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  .t  tie  unemployment  crisis 
will  be  either  as  grav  >  or  last  as  lon^;  as  some 
corporation  experts  v  ould  have  us  believe. 

Yet  even  such  a  !  »rogram  as  I  have  pre- 
sented— to  take  up  the  slack  and  cushion  the 
shock  of  readjustment — Is  opposed  by  these 
same  selfish  interests  who  have  always  fought 
progressive  and  humanitarian  legislation. 

This  is  indeed  a  sh  art-sighted  policy,  espe- 
cially when  they  liave  seen  the  possible 
alternative  they  f ac< . 

They  must  have  4oted  that  a  great  ma- 
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people  have  renounced 
Government  and  voted 


Would  It  not  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom 
to  support  measures,  such  as  the  full-employ- 
ment bill,  which  Is  after  all  merely  an  effort 
to  guarantee  the  country  against  depression 
by  assuring  that  even  the  least  among  us 
shares  in  the  national  income? 

So  peace  presents  us  not  only  with  new 
problems  but  with  a  golden  opportunity 
which  Is  at  the  same  time  a  challenge,  to 
make  the  United  States — the  land  we  love — 
the  home  of  the  happiest  and  most  pros- 
perous people  on  earth. 

That  is  the  challenge  to  democracy: 

To  demonstrate  that  we,  who  worked  and 
fought  together  in  wartime,  can  only  learn 
to  live  together  In  peace;  to  prove  that  we 
can  apply  the  same  energy  in  initiative  and, 
above  all.  the  same  spirit  of  imity  to  our 
every-day  life. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  and  others  have 
stated — world  peace  depends  on  full  employ- 
ment. 


Future  of  the  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOV/ 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President  on  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  Edward  R. 
Stettinlus,  Jr.,  be,  and  hereby  are,  urged  to 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure  a  definite 
postwar  agreement  by  the  United  Nations  to 
ban  the  atomic  bomb  forever  as  an  instru- 
ment of  war. 

The  war  with  Japan  is  at  its  end.  Re- 
pre.^sion  and  tyranny,  we  hope,  also  will 
be  at  an  end,  and  the  way  will  at  last  be 
open  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
world  based  on  democracy  and  justice 
and  the  principles  of  Christianity.  What 
will  be  done  with  the  astounding  new 
discovery  will  now  be  an  appropriate 
question  for  United  Nations  considera- 
tion, for  the  United  Nations  have  in 
their  keeping  the  future  of  mankind. 
The  United  States  alone  cannot  ban  the 
atomic  bomb  as  an  instrument  of  war, 
and  we  cannot  safely  undertake  to  do  so, 
even  though  at  present  we  hold  the  secret 
of  its  manufacture.  The  only  way  it  can 
be  banned  is  by  multilateral  action  of  all 
the  United  Nations,  acting  in  perfect 
agreement,  followed  by  permanent  po- 
licing of  conquered  countries  to  make 
certain  they  do  not  undertake  to  manu- 
facture the  bomb  surreptitiously.  Atomic 
energy  may  be  used  to  bring  inestimable 
and  never-dreamed-of  blessings  to  man- 
kind if  applied  wisely  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
or,  if  Improperly  used,  it  may  mean  the 
wrecking  of  the  world  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  civilization.  It  may  become  the 
greatest  blessing  or  the  greatest  furse 
mankind  has  ever  known  In  all  of  the 
tide  of  times.  If  the  United  Nations 
agree  that  it  shall  be  banned  forever  as 
an  instrument  of  war.  it  will  be  banned; 
for  the  United  Nations  are  strong  enough 
to  hold  in  leash  any  minor  conquered 
nations  which  might  seek  to  resort  to  it. 
Unless  the  United  Nations  move  along 
the  line  I  suggest,  there  will  be  no  real 


peace  in  the  world,  for  human  beings 
everywhere  will  be  eternally  terrorized 
by  the  thought  of  what  miiht  happen. 
The  agreement  referred  to  would  be  a 
contribution  of  inestimable  value  to  in- 
syre  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  postwar 
world. 

Since  I  announced  on  July  15  my  in- 
tention to  introduce  this  resolution.  I 
have  received  letters  from  all  over  the 
United  States  approving  it,  and  I  have 
had  some  rather  caustic  communications 
from  persons  who  say  that  we  should 
keep  the  bomb  formula  as  a  perpetual 
secret  and  as  insurance  that  no  nation 
will  ever  attack  us.  These  critics  seem 
to  think  that  with  the  bomb  secret 
tucked  away  in  our  national  bosom,  so 
to  speak,  America  would  be  sitting  on 
top  of  the  world. 

Just  as  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 
If  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
do  not  already  know  the  bomb  secret, 
they  are  bound  to  learn  it  later.  We 
could  no  more  keep  the  bomb  secret  than 
we  could  turn  back  the  flow  of  Niagara. 
This  resolution  does  not  deal  directly 
or  by  implication  with  the  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  on  the  Japanese.  It  only 
raises  the  question  of  what  will  be  done 
with  it  in  the  future.  It  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us. 
The  world  finds  itself  with  a  Franken- 
stein on  its  hands,  and  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
statement  that  it  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  In  this  situation,  the  only 
security  for  all  nations  is  to  hang  to- 
gether. If  they  do  not,  they  are  likely 
to  hang  separately. 

I  have  never  said  or  believed  that  the 
United  States  alone  should  undertake  to 
outlaw  the  atomic  bomb,  but  I  do  say 
and  believe  that  all  of  the  United  Na- 
tions must  join  in  outlawing  it  as  an 
instrument  of  war  and  keep  their  pledge, 
or  there  will  never  be  any  peace  and 
security  in  the  world  again. 

We  have  heard  much  in  recent  years 
about  the  necessity  of  unity  among  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  invention  of  the 
atomic  bomb  calls  for  a  degree  of  unity 
not  heretofore  dreamed  of.  The  highest 
and  most  important  act  of  unity  the 
United  Nations  can  now  perform  is  to 
unite  in  barring  the  atom  bomb  forever  as 
an  instrument  of  war  and  in  so  perfecting 
their  controls  over  bad-actor  nations 
that  those  nations  can  never  manufac- 
ture the  weapon,  much  less  use  it. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  the  atomic  bomb 
shortened  the  war  with  Japan,  but  that 
is  beside  the  point  now.  It  is  also  la- 
mentably true  that  it  may  shorten  our 
existence  as  a  nation  if  some  country 
with  an  atomic-bomb  plant  manages  to 
get  the  drop  on  us.  What  kind  of  a  "one 
world"  would  this  be  if  every  nation  had 
an  atomic-bomb  plant  ready  to  get  the 
drop  on  any  nation  it  suspects  of  trying 
to  get  the  drop  on  it?  Knowing  what  it 
would  mean  to  be  on  the  receiving  end 
of  the  bomb,  every  nation  would  realize 
the  importance  of  getting  the  drop  first, 
and  the  people  everywhere  would  live  in 
an  inferno  of  fear.  The  only  security 
against  this  disturbing  picture  must  be 
a  collective  security— the  security  of  a 
collective  agreement  by  all  of  the  United 
Nations  not  to  use  the  bomb  in  waging 
war— and  I  think  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Mr.  Stettinlus  will 


be  doing  mankind  an  inestimable  service 
if  they  will  move  to  make  this  matter 
first  on  the  United  Nations  agenda. 

America,  which  did  so  much  to  make 
the  atomic  bomb  a  reality,  and  which 
made  effective  use  of  it  in  destroying  the 
last  bastion  of  tyranny  by  forcing  the 
surrender  of  Japan,  now  has  a  great  op- 
portunity to  take  the  leadership  in 
directing  the  future  use  of  the  discovery 
so  that  it  will  become  the  benefactor, 
and  not  the  destroyer,  of  civilization. 

In  my  opinion,  the  address  made  by 
Ok;n.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur  when  Japan 
surrendered  is  a  literary  classic  com- 
parable with  Lincoln's  immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address.  Future  generations  will 
marvel  over  the  depths  of  its  spiritual 
profundity.  He  pointed  out  that  mod- 
ern scientific  discoveries  have  ushered  in 
a  new  era  which  puts  an  end  to  the 
old  era  when  nations  settled  their  dif- 
ferences in  the  crucible  of  war.  Solemnly 
he  warned:  "The  utter  destructiveness  of 
v;ar  now  blots  out  this  alternative.  We 
have  had  otir  last  chance.  If  we  do  not 
now  devise  some  greater  and  more  equi- 
table system.  Armageddon  will  be  at  our 
door.  The  problem  basically  is  theologi- 
cal and  involves  a  spiritual  recrudescence 
and  improvement  of  human  character 
that  will  synchronize  with  our  almost 
matchless  advance  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  all  material  and  cultural  de- 
velopments of  the  last  2,000  years.  It 
must  be  of  the  spirit  if  we  are  to  save 
the  flesh." 

Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.  The  vision  of  MacArthur  illu- 
mines in  characters  of  living  light  the 
road  humanity  must  follow  in  order  to  be 
saved. 

Nothing  truer,  nothing  grander,  noth- 
ing more  inspiring  could  have  been  said 
by  our  commander  on  that  historic  occa- 
sion. After  all  of  the  stiffering  and 
travail  the  world  has  gone  through,  no 
peace  will  be  acceptable  except  a  peace 
of  the  ages,  and  there  can  be  no  peace 
of  the  ages  that  is  not  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  faith.  The  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian peace  for  which  the  world  is  hoping 
and  praying  should  be  an  agreement  by 
the  United  Nations  to  ban  the  atomic 
bomb  as  an  instrument  of  war. 


The  Sterling  Bloc  Pool  and  Foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  limcheon  of 
the  international  trade  section  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Trade  at  12:30  p.  m.. 
Friday.  July  27.  1945.  in  the  Georgian 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania: 

One  thing  Is  certain.  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  big 
enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  be  permanent 
"almoner  to  the  world." 


Since  March  11,  1941,  we  have  authorized 
164.192.498,000  for  lend-lease.  Through  June 
1945.  total  expenditures  on  the  lend-lease  ac- 
count were  $42,633,684,000  (partially  offset  by 
$5,000,000,000  in  reverse  lend-lease),  making 
a  net  lend-lease  expenditure  of  over  $37,000,- 
000,000.  Roughly,  this  still  leaves  $21,500.- 
000,000  In  lend-lease  funds  available  for  the 
remaining  year  of  operations. 

Plans  call  for  making  i-eady  In  addition  $1,- 
300.000.000  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration.  We  are 
pledeed  to  pay  $2,750,000,000  Into  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  International  Monetjiry  Fund; 
that  is,  31  percent  of  the  total  to  be  con- 
tributed by  44  nations,  which  will  be  a  cap- 
ital of  $8,800,000,000.  We  are  pledged  to  con- 
tribute to  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Develorment  34.8  percent 
of  lU  capital  of  $9,100,000,000  or  83.175.000- 
000.  Our  stake  in  the  Bretlon  Woods  mone- 
tary set-up  wUl  thus  be  almost  $6,000,000,000. 
Recently  Congress  Increased  the  lending 
power  of  the  Exoort -Import  Bank  from  $700  - 
000.000  to  $3,500,000,000.  Armed  with  con- 
gressional authority,  the  President  wUl  be  in 
a  position,  through  the  Export-Import,  to 
offer  reconstruction  loans  to  Russia,  Prance. 
Belgium.  Holland,  and  England,  as  postwar 
assurance  that  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  launch  a  orogram  of  world  cooperation. 
This  aid  will  give  the  President  a  strong  lever- 
age In  influencing  political  settlements.  It 
also  means  that  as  lend-lease  aid  will  shrink, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  loans  will  cushion 
the  shock. 

These  figures  are  hard  to  comprehend. 
They   are   astronomical. 

If  and  when  all  of  these  programs  are 
consummated,  the  total  of  foreign  glfu  and 
credits  still  available  to  foreign  lands  and 
peoples  would  break  down  as  follows: 

Lend-lease $21,600,000,000 

UNRRA    1.300,000.000 

BrettonWocds 6.000,000,000 

Increase  capital  Export-Im- 
port    Bank...- 2.800,000.000 

Total 31.600.000,000 

It  Is  high  time  we  evaluated  these  sums 
against  our  own  available  American  re- 
sources. Can  we  stand  the  gefl?  And  the 
aforesaid  aid  to  Europe  and  Asia  may  not  be 
sufficient.  There  will  also  be  needed  direct 
Government  postwar  credits  to  our  allies. 
The  Johnson  Act  will  be  repealed  and  private 
loans  will  be  made  to  foreign  municipalities 
and  commercial  entities. 

Is  our  well  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  In- 
exhaustible? Can  we  really,  without  danger 
to  our  economy,  yield  to  all  these  requests 
and  importunities  for  aid?  Can  we  offer  our 
breast  to  feed  and  nurture  the  world?  The 
problem  is  a  vexatious  one.  You  traders 
must  help  solve  it. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  square  off  actual 
aid  with  all  these  commitments.  We  want 
to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In  building  a 
healthier  and  happier  world.  We  have  the 
will.  Have  we  the  power  and  illimitable  re- 
sources, however,  to  become  the  permanent 
almoner  to  all  and  sundry  who  apply?  Have 
we  the  means  to  stand  the  strain  and  drain? 
Remember,  meanwhile,  we  fight  in  the  Pa- 
cific— with  its  tremendous  cost  of  life  and 
limb,  goods,  products,  and  services. 

Then,  too,  If  we  cannot  carry  out  our  prom- 
ise to  Prance,  England,  Holland,  Italy,  China. 
Russia.  Greece,  Csechoelovakla.  and  others, 
in  the  midst  of  our  war  and  postwar  neces- 
sities, after  leading  them  Into  a  mood  of 
reliance  and  expectation  then  ue  created  dls- 
llliifilon,  disappointment,  and  shattering  of 
good  will. 

It  is  time  to  measure  and  yardstick  our 
productivity,  not  only  against  our  role  as 
almoner  but  against  our  own  needs. 

Must  we  not  lock  a  bit  to  our  own  house. 
There  U  an  old  saying,  'Xove  your  neighbor, 
yet  pull  not  down  your  hedge."  Of  cotirse, 
our  attitude  should  not  be  one  of  heedlew 
Eelflshness.     That   would   be   not   only   bad 
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moraU  but  bad  economies.  The  happy 
znc<ltum  would  be  a  reasonable  seU'lnterest. 
We  must  conserve  oxir  energies  and  strength 
in  order  to  help  our  neighbors  In  want  and 
distress. 

We  cannot  so  supply  raiment  for  all.  to  the 
point  where  we  make  ourselTes  naked.  We. 
too.  caa  suffer  cold. 

We  dare  not  lavish  sustenance  on  all  who 
appeal  for  food  and  allow  ourselves  to  starve. 
We.  too.  can  feel  hunger. 

I'm  sure  we  all  desire  our  benevolence  to 
eanUntie.  that  we  want  to  bring  balm  to  a 
■h^an  and  sUilering  world.  Such  action 
■BlCbt  eren  be  deemed  self-interest.  Inasmuch 
M  we  cannot  prosper  unless  others  in  the 
world — our  potential  cxistomers — grow  strong 
and  prosper. 

We  require  the  channels  of  trade  between 
ourselves  to  be  not  only  reopened  but 
widened,  deepened,  and  maintained. 

Thus,  m  addition  to  the  expansion  of  the 
lending  facilities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
we  passed  the  reciprocal- trade  bill,  providing 
for  wider  tariff  cuia.  thereby  making  possible 
Increased  foreign  trade.  Due  to  the  increase 
In  its  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  will 
t>e  In  a  position  to  provide  financing.  In  this 
wayr  we  enable  war-devastated  countries  to 
begin  the  immense  task  of  reconstruction — 
we  help  the  wounded  nations  to  bind  up  their 
wounds  and  walk  again — to  trade  again — to 
return  to  prosperity. 

But  In  all  this  enlightened  generosity  have 
we  not  the  right  to  expect  a  recognition  in 
return?  For  instance,  is  it  fair  dealing  for 
Britain  to  exact,  from  the  start  of  the  war 
to  January  1945.  911.345.390  as  Suez  Canal 
tolls  on  American  ships  redeploying  fighting 
men  and  equipment  to  the  Pacific?  During 
the  same  period  the  United  States  lend-leased 
t9.000.000  In  Panama  Canal  charges  on  British 
ships.  That  is  certainly  taking  a  nip  out  of 
the  hand  that  feeds  one.  The  excuse  offered 
by  Britain  is  lamentably  weak.  She  seeks  to 
exculpate  by  saying  that  the  Canal  is  owned 
by  a  French  company  but  she  fails  to  state 
that  Britain  Is  the  principal  stockholder.  A 
slight  oversight.  She  begs  off  also  by  saying 
that  the  tolls  m\ist  be  paid  in  Egyptian 
pounds  and  she  lacks  such  currency,  an  ex- 
cuise  which  won't  wash  when  one  recalls,  as 
It  is  inevitable,  that  England  owns  Egypt, 
body  and  soul.  She  could  easily  procure  the 
Egyptian  pounds  through  the  sterling  bloc 
pool. 

My  remarks  may  cause  quite  a  fluttering 
In  the  dove-cotes,  but  I  shall  not  be  rtifflcd. 
I  am  reminded  of  Samuel  Butler's  remark, 
when    criticized    for    his    random    pasaeges: 
"I  have  left  unsaid  much  that  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  say.  but  I  have  said  little  that  I 
am  sorry  for  havmg  said — and  I  am  pretty 
well  on  the  whole,  thank  you!"     I  feel  the 
air  should  be  cleared  if  we  are  to  reach  an 
understanding.     I  may  be  accused  by  some 
as  being  an  Anglophobe.  but  I  shall  dismiss 
that  as   an    absurdity.     England    will   come 
out  of  this  holoc&ust  maimed  physically  and 
greatly   weakened    economically.     She   alone 
realiaes  how  narrow  was  the  survival.     The 
whole   w^orld.    Including   the   United   States. 
will  be  the  poorer  if  England  cannot  play  her 
full  part  In  the  task   of  the  worlds  recon- 
struction.    Because  she  has  been  shaken  to 
her  very  foundations,  she  needs  and   must 
have  our  help.     But  such  condition  should 
not  blind  ua  to  shortcomings  and  faults  and 
preclude  honest  criticism. 

Lord  Vansittart  recently — July  18 — In  the 
trans-Atlantic  edition  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail,  spoke  of  Anglo-American  relations  and 
said:  "There  is  something  more  than  senti- 
ment In  common  between  the  'users  of  cur 
sweet  BnfTlifih  tor^nie'  "  That  la  Indeed 
"rweet."  But  it  would  be  well  for  Lord  Van- 
sittart to  caution  his  country  to  lessen  his 
counting-house  approach. 

England  has  insisted  that  all  lend-lease 
fhipments  be  evaluated  at  a  1941  stabiliza- 
tion price  level,  although  the  goods  may 
reach  England  m  1945.    The  actual  cost  of 
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chase of  military  and  essential  civilian  goods. 
All  British  countries  except  Canada  and 
Newioimdland  Instituted  foreign  exchai:ge 
controls  requiring  that  all  hard  currencies 
acquired  in  excess  of  the  quantities  re- 
quired for  Imports  of  military  and  essential 
goods  be  surrendered  to  centralized  control 
In  Britain.  Some  countries  in  the  sterling 
area  because  of  their  gold  production,  our 
purchases  there,  or  the  expenditures  of  our 
troops  there,  or  for  some  other  reason,  have 
had  supplies  of  dollars  exceeding  their  es- 
sential wartime  needs.  Other  countries  in 
the  area  have  had  to  make  essential  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States  in  excess  of  their 
supplies  of  dollars.  The  British  Treasury 
has  accordingly  transferred  the  dollars  from 
surplus  areas  to  deficit  areas. 

"The  operation  of  the  sterling  area  dollar 
pool  has.  necessarily  reduced  the  supply  of 
dollars  available  to  businessmen  In  certain 
sterling  area  countries  for  purchase  in  the 
United  States  of  goods  deemed  nonessential 
and  has  reduced  the  sales  which  American 
exporters  might  otherwise  have  made  In  those 
particular  plac33.  It  has,  of  course,  increased 
our  sales  to  other  places  In  the  sterling  area. 
This  practice  has  not  reduced  the  total  pur- 
chases of  American  goods  by  all  the  sterling 
area  countries  taken  as  a  group,  but  It  has 
made  possible  the  allocation  of  dollars  to 
sterling  area  countries  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive need  and  has  facilitated  the  conserva- 
tion of  dollars  for  the  importation  of  mili- 
tary and  essential  civilian  needs.  The  prac- 
tice has  therefore  reduced  the  burden  of 
lend-lease  aid  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"You  ask  what  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  is  with  reference  to  this  pool. 
The  State  Department  regards  the  general 
form  and  purpose  of  these  sterling  area 
exchange  controls  as  approximate  and  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Dollars  in  the  sterling  area  are  scarce,  and 
they  have  had  to  be  allocated  to  the  war  uses 
like  any  other  scarce  commodity.  That  al- 
location has  undoubtedly  prevented  waste 
and  has  reduced  the  drain  of  lend  lease  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
postwar  period  it  is  part  of  our  commercial 
policy  to  see  restored  the  right  of  foreign 
buyers  to  select  their  sources  of  supply,  so 
that  private  Industry  can  thrive  and  Ameri- 
can goods  and  American  exporters  can  com- 
pete around  the  world  upon  the  basis  of  the 
excellence  and  price  of  their  goods.  We  be- 
lieve that  exchange  controls  on  current 
transactions,  however  necessary  In  wartime, 
are  restrictive  of  free  competltiod  on  the  basis 
of  commercial  values  and  therefore  restrictive 
of  free  enterprise,  and  that  they  tend  to 
create  international  Ill-will.  We  want  to 
see  them  ended  as  soon  as  practicable.  How 
soon  that  can  be  done  no  one  can  say  at  this 
time.  The  fundamental  problem  is  the 
scarcity  of  dollars  In  the  hands  of  foreign 
owners.  In  some  countries,  which  have  more 
dollars  than  ever  before,  this  will  not  be  a 
problem.  Eut  In  others — and  Great  Britain 
is  one  of  them— the  probability  is  that  the 
supply  of  dollars  will  be  considerably  less 
than  total  needs  for  a  considerable  time. 
Whenever  dollars  are  short  we  may  expect 
continuance  of  some  foreign  governmental 
control  of  trade." 

I  have  great  admiration  for  Will  Clayton. 
He  is  doing  a  good  Job  but  he  Is  a  tyro  at  it 
as  yet.  I  hope  he  realizes,  however,  that  the 
British  Foreign  Office  is  adept  In  offering  ex- 
planations. They  are  the  Houdinis  of  the 
diplomaUc  world,  and  I  fear  me  our  State 
Department  may  not  prove  a  match  for  their 
wangllngs  and  their  talented  sophistry. 

Let  us  face  facts.  I  shall  t-ke  conditions 
confronting  our  exporters  in  two  countries; 
India  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  my  protest  to  the  S'.ate  Department,  I 
gave  a  list  of  Imports  and  exports  passing 
between  India  and  our  own  country  between 
the  years  1926  and  1940.  Imports  frcm  the 
United   States   amounted   to   approximately 
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$626,400,000.  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  approximately  $1,327,500,- 
000.  The  trade  balance  in  favor  of  India  up 
to  1940  was  $702,100,000  and  constituted  the 
dollar  surplus  on  normal  trading.  I  was  un- 
able to  cite  the  figures  for  the  years  follow- 
ing 1940,  because  after  that  year,  England 
took  the  surplus  dollars  due  India  and  placed 
them  In  the  British  Imperial  Pool.  In  other 
words,  the  dollars  owed  to  India  by  us  were 
deliberately  seized  by  England  and  placed 
under  her  control.  England  then  gave  India 
credit  in  pounds  and  then  froze  those  pounds. 
In  the  reply  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Clayton,  I 
was  given  the  additional  figures  on  the  In- 
ternational trade  balance  with  India  for  the 
years  1941  and  1942,  but  I  was  refused  the 
figures  for  the  years  1943  and  1944,  "because 
security  regulations  prohibit  their  publica- 
tion." One  would  Imagine  that  the  Japa- 
nese Intelligence  office  was  fast  asleep.  How 
In  thunder  the  1941  and  1942  figures  can  be 
given  and  not  the  1943  and  1944  figures  Is 
quite  beyond  my  comprehension.  However, 
these  2  years,  '41  and  '42.  add  to  India's  sur- 
plus dollars — 57.021,000 — making  a  grand 
6iu"plus  of  dollars  as  of  the  end  of  1942  of 
$759,121,000.  It  Is  also  Impossible  to  secure 
any  accounting  of  the  dollar  balances  due 
India  on  her  trade  balance  with  us  after 
1942  from  British  authorities. 

India  has  been  selling  and  shipping  us  In 
the  last  few  years  Jute,  mica,  manganese,  and 
other  strategic  war  materials.  These  latter 
shipments  to  us  may  run  up  an  additional 
surplvis  of  over  two  himdred  millions.  The 
total  credit  balance  due  India  has.  In  all  like- 
lihood, mounted  up  to  one  billion  by  this 
time.  It  Is  difficult  for  any  country,  such  as 
India,  to  support  an  international  trade  so 
slanted.  The  result  has  been  to  emphasize 
and  underscore  the  Inflationary  movement 
rampant  In  India  today  due  to  shortages  of 
goods  of  all  kinds.  India  needs  American 
products  and  needs  them  badly  but  India 
has  been  deprived  of  the  dollar  with  which 
to  buy  American  productivity.  England, 
having  given  India  credit  In  pounds  for  the 
dollars  and  then  having  frozen  those  pounds, 
forces  India  to  deal  well  nigh  exclusively — 
for  practical  purposes — in  British  goods,  if 
they  can  get  them.  Britain  has  not  the 
wherewithal  to  supply  either  consumer  or 
capital  goods  needed  in  India.  She  thus 
plays  dog  in  the  manger.  She  says  to  India, 
"We  won't  let  you  buy  American  goods  and 
we  haven't  the  goods  with  which  to  supply 
you — so  therefore  do  without."  I  don't  know 
the  rate  of  exchange  between  the  dollar  due 
India  and  the  English  pound  but  it  Is  likely 
that  England  turned  a  neat  profit  on  that 
part  of  the  transaction  as  well.  Incidentally. 
England  expects  India  to  accept  for  the 
pounds  thus  frozen  a  long  term  credit  at 
a  low  rate  of  Interest. 

Prior  to  the  war.  Japan  was  a  large  reservoir 
upon  which  India  could  draw  for  goods,  mer- 
chandise, and  all  sorts  of  supplies.  Now  that 
we  are  systematically  pounding  Japan  to 
pieces,  America  might  well  step  Into  the 
breach  and  act  as  a  substitute  for  that  source 
of  supply  after  the  war.  But,  should  the 
sterling-bloc  pxjol  continue,  as  sure  as  you're 
a  foot  high,  American  trade  with  India  will 
be  stymied  and  that  market  effectively  closed 
to  us. 

Britain  has  not  openly  announced  her  trade 
policy  foi'  the  present  or  even  the  postwar 
period,  except  that  Prime  Minister  Churchill, 
In  referring  to  British  postwar  trade,  has 
said:  "Everything  will  be  done  to  promote 
International  trade,  but  Britain  will  not  give 
up  Its  rights  to  safeguard  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments by  whatever  means  are  necessary." 
Apparently,  no  holds  will  be  haired  In  the 
struggle  for  foreign  trade.  It  is  safe  to  as- 
sume, then,  that  should  the  Prime  Minister 
be  reelected,  vigilance  will  not  be  relaxed 
over  the  operations  of  the  sterling  bloc  pool. 


Lord  Keynes,  In  a  memorandum  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  In  Octo- 
ber last,  said  that  the  sterling  bloc  pool 
should  be  maintained  for  at  least  3  years 
after  the  war  with  Japan.  His  thoughts  seem 
to  be  entirely  In  accord  with  the  Prime 
Minister's. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  an  oft-neglected  sec- 
tion of  the  Bretton  Woods  pact  which  would 
give  England  a  transition  period  of  3  to  5 
years  In  which  new  bilateral  exchange  agree- 
ments would  be  permissible  outside  and  be- 
yond Bretton  Woods  machinery.  In  other 
words,  she  can  keep  her  sterling  bloc  pool 
arrangements  up  to  6  years.  As  time  is  fig- 
ured these  days  of  swiftly  moving  events, 
that  Is  a  long  period  In  which  to  keep  us 
out  of  India  and  other  countries  eongealed 
within  the  sterling  area  pool. 

What  are  you  exporters  going  to  do  mean- 
while? Will  you  sit  there  quietly  chewing 
your  nails?  As  a  trade  diet,  you  will  find 
them  most  inadequate. 

In  fact,  Bretton  Woods  in  general  is  quite 
Inconsistent  with  the  sterling  bloc  pool.  Its 
purpose,  primarily,  is  to  break  up  artificial 
currencies  and  trade-restraint  controls.  Eng- 
land should  not  be  permitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Bretton  Woods  facilities  and  mam- 
tain  the  sterling  area  bloc  pool  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  She  would  be  likened  to  one 
who  eats  her  cake  and  wants  to  hoard  it  too. 

Undoubtedly.  England  will  apply  for  a  di- 
rect loan  to  our  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  sum  may  run  up  to  $1,000,000,000. 

To  the  exporters  of  the  United  States  this 
will  be  their  cue  for  action.  In  a  thunderous 
voice  you  must  make  known  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  it  dare  not  implement  the  lean 
unless  and  until  appropriate  revisions  to 
your  advantage  are  immediately  effected  in 
the  sterling  bloc  pool. 

To  cite  another  example,  let  us  look  at  the 
trading  situation  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  It  has  always  been  a  fertile  market 
for  American  goods.  We  buy  little— yet  we 
sell  much — and  the  Union  has  always  had 
the  means  of  payment.  It  has  no  external 
debt,  and  It  Is  the  largest  producer  of  gold. 
In  1939  the  Union  of  South  Africa  produced 
33.2  percent  of  the  worlds  gold.  No  figures 
are  available  for  following  years.  Authori- 
tative sovu-ces  Indicate  that  production  was 
even  greater  In  percentage  during  those  years. 
South  Africa  can  easily  pay  in  gold  for  any- 
thing she  needs,  but  she  is  within  the  sphere 
of  the  sterling  bloc  pool.  Trade  there  is 
regulated  by  the  South  African  Import  con- 
trollers, who  are,  in  turn,  supervised  and 
curbed  by  the  British.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
difflctilt  to  trade  with  South  Africa  because 
of  the  dearth  of  ships.  That  difficulty  no 
longer  presents  Itself,  as  there  is  now  enough 
cargo  space,  and  after  August  1  all  shipping 
applications  will  be  unnecessary.  Control  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  will  be 
abandoned  and  direct  contact  will  be  made 
virlth  the  shipping  companies.  The  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  will  allocate  ships,  but 
not  the  space  on  those  ships.  Now  what  Is 
happening  to  our  trade  with  the  Union  of 
South  Africa?  Roughly  there  are  two  cate- 
gories of  goods  that  we  can  send  to  her. 
There  are  goods  vmder  general  license,  .which 
includes  noncritlcal,  nonessential  goods  such 
as  crockery,  plastics,  glassware,  cosmetics, 
aluminum.  Jewelry,  hand  bags.  etc.  No  ex- 
port licenses  are  required  for  such  Items. 

Then  there  is  a  category  of  goods  Involving 
critical  or  priority  materials  where  alloca- 
tions are  made  to  various  countries  under 
license  here.  They  Involve  materials  where 
there  are  shortages  or  where  the  supplies  are 
critical.  As  to  the  first  category  of  goods 
which  are  plentiful  in  this  country,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  controllers,  under  the 
domination  of  the  British,  exercise  rigid  con- 
trol. Why?  Why  should  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  be  forced  to  say  to  American  traders, 
at  the  behest  of  England,  "You  can't  export 
to  us,  as  much  as  we  need  your  available 


civilian  goods."  Let's  take  tht  handbag 
situation  as  an  instance.  We  have  more  than 
we  need  In  this  country.  But  the  vomen  of 
Couth  Africa  are  In  need  of  such  articles. 
Therefore,  although  South  Africa  has  plenty 
of  gold  with  which  to  pay  for  such  hand- 
bags, and  she  may  have  the  dollar  credit  with 
which  to  do  s«,  yet  she  cannot  afford  to  do  so 
for  the  amount  of  dollars  that  En.;;land  doles 
out  to  her  for  purchases  in  a  foreign  market. 
South  Africa  may  only  buy  from  xis  what 
England  peTmlts  her  to  buy.  You  might  be 
curious  and  ask  what  happens  to  the  gold. 
Most  of  It  is  earmarked  for  or  shipped  to 
England  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is 
given  sterling  credit.  Thus  Britain  manipu- 
lates the  buying  fx>wer  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  as  she  sees  fit  or  as  fits  her  needs. 
ChurchUl's  statement,  quoted  previously, 
"But  Britain  will  not  give  up  Its  rights  to 
safeguard  ovir  balance  of  payments  by  what- 
ever means  are  nccesrtiry"  becomes  much 
clearer.  It  Is  likely  that  Britain  will  buy  raw 
materials,  such  ar  metals  and  leather,  and 
make  handbags  to  be  shipped  to  South 
Africa.  She  will  thus  monopolize  the  South 
African  market.  South  Africa,  meanwhile,  is 
compelled  to  wait  until  England  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  her  and  is  not  permitted  to 
avail  herself  of  the  American  handbags  al- 
ready manufactured.  As  we  can  readily  see, 
und3r  such  operation,  until  England  is  able 
to  process  and  manufacture  civilian  goods 
for  exoort  to  her  commonwealths  and  the 
dominions,  such  as  South  Africa,  all  United 
S:ates  exports.  In  this  Instance  to  South 
Africa,  are  blocked  for  all  practical  purposes, 
or  descend  to  a  mere  trickle  of  goods. 

Lack  of  goods  in  South  Africa  and  the  un- 
willingness of  England  to  allow  those  needs 
to  be  supplied  causes  inflation.  I  have  been 
speaking  to  some  large  South  African  Im- 
porters. They  complain  bitterly,  as  you  com- 
plain. One  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "What 
can  I  do?  The  Controller  says  'No'.  He  re- 
fuses to  give  me  an  Import  license  and  that  is 
the  end  of  it.  If  I  continue  to  gripe,  he  will 
turn  the  screws  on  me  In  several  other  ways." 
Thus  the  fear  of  reprisals  causes  the  South 
African  Importer  to  take  it  and  like  It.  But 
that  Is  no  reason  why  a  gag  should  be  put  in 
yom*  mouth. 

What  I  have  said  with  reference  to  India 
and  South  Africa  is  applicable  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Rhodesia,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
British  East  Africa,  etc. 

Can  it  be  argued  that  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  desires  to  protect  South  African  in- 
dustry by  keeping  out  American  goods?  The 
answer  to  that  one  is  "No."  In  many  In- 
stances, such  as  in  the  field  of  plastics  and 
cosmetics,  there  is  no  competition. 

The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable — the 
whole  scheme  Is  to  protect  England's  general 
dollar  outgo.  Britain  takes  South  African 
gold  and  gives  in  Its  place  an  lOU  and  then 
translates  the  gold  Into  dollars  and  uses  the 
latter  In  any  way  that  Is  necessary.  Including 
discrimination  against  American  traders. 

Meanwhile,  our  exports  shrink.  I  say  this 
despite  the  conclusion  in  the  letter  received 
from  the  State  Department.  It  bolls  itself 
down  to  this — within  the  Imperial  sphere 
of  the  sterling  bloc,  together  with  so-called 
imperial  preferences,  England  controls  our 
trade  with  many  countries  and  thus  succeeds 
in  limiting  it  and  throttling  It.  We  deemed 
it  unsporting  to  murmur  during  the  Euro- 
pean war  because  the  pool  then  appeared  to 
be  a  legitimate  shield  against  exploitation 
and  a  device  to  conserve  England's  war 
energies.  But,  thank  the  Lord.  VE-day  has 
taken  Its  place  in  history  and  VJ-day  will 
follow  It  soon,  we  hope.  At  this  point,  I  feel 
the  exporters  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
titled to  yell  like  stuck  pigs.  I  earnestly 
recommend  that  your  association  and  others 
similar  conduct  inm:iedlate  and  complete  in- 
vestigations into  the  operations  of  the  ster- 
ling bloc  pool  and  its  effect  as  a  barrier  tg 
United  States  trade. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PvEMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  wrw  Toix 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  wiU 
be  many  encomiums  delivered  in  praise 
of  those  unselfish  citizens  who  rushed  to 
the  aid  of  their  Government  following 
December  7.  1941.  Many  other  people 
had  enlisted  in  the  civilian  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  country 
prior  to  that  date.  In  Brooklyn  we  hfid 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  type  of 
service  to  which  I  refer  in  the  Brooklyn 
District  Office  of  the  War  Production 
Board.  This  office  during  its  entire  exist- 
ence was  under  the  able  management  of 
Emile  Z.  Weinberg  aided  by  a  competent 
and  congenial  staff  of  assistants  who 
have  written  an  inspiring  chapter  in 
the  Industrial  life  of  our  great  commu- 
nity. The  contribution  of  the  Brooklyn 
District  Office  will  ever  be  rememl)ered  by 
untold  thousands. 

Equally  in«;piring  was  the  willingness 
of  the  district  manager  and  his  staff  to 
terminate  their  activities  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  office  will  close  on  October  1, 
1945.  Mr.  Weinberg  is  returning  to  the 
private  business  he  so  willingly  left  in 
order  to  serve  his  Government.  He  will 
resume  his  public  relations  office  at  57 
WilMam  Street.  New  York  City. 

The  saga  of  Brooklyn  in  the  war  is  well 
and  succinctly  told  by  the  following  ex- 
change of  letters: 

BuooKLTW.  N.  Y  .  August  27,  1945. 
Mr.  LrwTs  S.  Or-ztniXAr,  Jr., 
Regional  Director. 

War  Production  Board. 

Sew  York.  N.  Y. 
Dkar  Lrw :  In  September  1941  I  was  asked 
by  Mr.  i  loyd  Odium  to  open  a  Brooklyn  offlca 
for  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
Contract  D:strlbution  Branch,  to  get  Brook- 
Ijn  Industry  lo  work  for  our  national  de- 
fense. Willi  the  treacherous  advent  of  Peari 
Harbor  we  became  a  district  offlce  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

For  the  past  4  years  I  have  been  serving  as 
ttM  district  manager  directing  the  war  pro- 
dnetlon  in  Brooklyn.  I  am  happy  and  proud 
to  have  served  here  in  Brooklyn  with  its 
3  000.000  population  and  approximately  800 
war  plants,  also  Its  magnificent  production 
records — for  warships  built  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  with  a  total  employment  of  65.000 
war  worker;^  The  now  history-making  bat- 
tleehip.  the  U.  S.  8.  Missouri  was  built  here 
•long  with  aircraft  carriers  and  other  craft. 
Also  B'ooklvn  Is  to  be  congratulated  for  its 
record  of  production  of  many  other  ships  of 
all  types  in  private  yards,  and  its  magnificent 
Job  of  voya(;e  repairs,  and  the  conversion  of 
freighters  to  troop-carrying  vessels.  This 
bctrcugh  also  produced  parts  for  the  atom 
bomb,  radio  and  radar,  and  many  other  criti- 
cal items  too  numerable  to  mention.  It  is 
Interesting  to  point  out  that  not  one  strike 
occurred  bei-e  during  my  tenure  of  offlce. 

Now  that  the  Job  has  been  done  and  vic- 
tory is  ours,  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  my  public  relations  office  at  57  WU- 


liam  Street.  New 
asking  you  to  accept 
October  1.  1945.    In 
utmost  to  help 
within  the  limit  of 
directives. 
Kindest  personal    -egards. 
Sincerely  youis 


N.  T.   I  am.  therefore, 

my  resignation  effective 

he  Interim  I  will  do  my 

Brocjklyn  industry  reconvert 

War  Production  Board 


:  imLx  Z.  WCNBzaa, 
Distri^Managcr .  Brooklyn 
District  Office. 


HEAI>QUAR7T!IS, 

Sef.v 
Regional 


Sew  York, 
Mr.  Emile  Weinbcrc  , 
District  Manage' 

Brooklyn.  S 
DZAX   Ms.   WEiNBiyc 
by  WaEhlngton 
WMC  have  directed 
to  dissolve  all  reglc^al 
MFCs  effective  at  o 
Ingly.  the  ASF  regional 
organizations  will 
All  officers  of  the 
are  being  notified 
program  has  been 
are  relieved  of  lurtker 
that  organization. 
May  I  take  this 
all  members  of  the 
gratulate  you  upoi 
thank  you  most 
Ing  cooperation  wh  ch 
organization. 

Sincerely 


Army 

ICE  Forces, 

FfcpEESENT.^TTVI. 

Region  II, 
Y.,  August  27,  1945. 


War  Production  Board, 
Y. 

I  have  been  advised 

headquarters  that  W^PB  and 

their  field  organizations 

and  area  PUCs  and 

ce  and  that,  correspond- 

and  area  labor  supply 

dissolved  immediately. 

regional  organization 

this  War  Department 

discontinued  and  that  they 

duty  with  respect  to 


te 
ASF 

tliat 


(ipportunlty  on  behalf  of 

^SF  organization  to  con- 

your  fine  work  and  to 

lor  the  never-fall- 

you  extended  to  our 


sin  :erely 


yours 


^TEWAST   E.   ReIMEL, 

General.   Ordnance  De- 
nent,  ASF  Regional  Rep- 
reserifative ,  Region  II. 


Brigadier 
part 


M' 


WEim  CSG 


lager 


mai  ager 
yau 
t) 


War 

Wa.^hingtoj 
Emile  Z 
District  Man 
Brooklyn, 

Dear   Emile:   Thli 
letter  of  August  27 
tlon  as  district 
flee.     I    presume 
resignation  direct 
have  to  make  the 
which  your  services 

You  may  well 
ycu  and  the  Brookl\|n 
of  the  tremendous 
by  this  country, 
trlbuted  a  major  shire 
ments  and  the  smcjo 
production   has 
must,  in  large  mea|ure 
efforts. 

I  am  glad  to  hav  t 
having  associated 
paths  will  cross  agafn 

With  personal 

Very  truly  yoars 


Vice  Chairma  % 


hare 


War 

Sew  York. 

Mr.  Emile  Weinber( 

District  Managei 

Brooklyn,  S 

Dear  Emile:  I 

27,  and  in  view  of 

your  own  business, 

that,  as  outlined  in 

gvist  23.  the  work 

drawing  nearly  to  a 

Ignatlon  as  of  the 

ber  30.    This  will 

you   to  see  that 


PRODUtTioN  Board, 

,  D.  C  .  August  28. 1945. 


War  Production  Board. 
Y. 

will    acknowledge   your 
tendering  your  resigna- 
of  our  Brooklyn  of- 
are    submitting    this 
Mr.  Greenleaf  who  will 
c^eclslon  as  to  the  date  on 
may  be  spared, 
f  pride  in  the  job  which 
office  have  done  as  part 
production  record  made 
E  rooklyn  has  indeed  con- 
to  cur  country's  arma- 
thness  with  which  this 
achieved  In  Brookl3m 
be  credited  to  your 


with 


re|  ards 


had  --he  opportunity  of 
you  and  hope  that  our 
in  the  future. 
I  am 


James  A.  Folczh, 
for  Field  Operations. 


PRODuimoN  Board. 

;v.  Y.,  August  30.  1945. 


Brooklyn  District  Office, 


your  letter  of  Augxist 

irour  desire  to  return  to 

and  In  view  of  the  fact 

my  letter  to  you  of  Au- 

our  Brooklyn  offlce  is 

close,  I  accept  your  res- 

ose  of  business  Septem- 

pfovlde  sufficient  time  for 

remaining  functions 


(•f 


ycur 


are  wound  up  or  transferred  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

In  accepting  your  resignation  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
my  keen  appreciation  of  the  services  that  you 
have  rendered  over  a  long  period  of  time  to 
the  war  effort,  and  the  most  efficient  and 
faithful  way  In  which  you  have  done  so.  I 
wish  that  in  releasing  men  like  yourself  from 
the  service  we  could  present  you  with  some- 
thing like  an  honorable  discharge  certifi- 
cate. Lacking  that.  I  hope  you  will  accept 
this  letter  in  its  stead. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  S.  Greenleaf,  Jr., 

Regional  Director. 

As  one  of  the  Representatives  of 
Brooklyn.  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Weinberg  and  the 
War  Production  Bof.rd  in  Brooklyn  and 
to  wish  to  him  and  them  a  happy  and 
successful  future.  / 


Let's  Rehirn  to  Standard  Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  war  is  over  so  far  as  actual  combat  is 
concerned,  the  time  has  arrived  to  repeal 
the  legislation  providing  so-called  day- 
light saving  time,  and  return  to  standard 
time  as  it  prevailed  throughout  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
war  measure.  This  innovation  in  inter- 
fering with  the  established  standards  of 
time  has  resulted  in  great  inconvenience 
to  many  groups  of  our  people,  particu- 
larly those  who  live  in  the  rural  areas, 
and  has  resulted  in  confusion,  hardship, 
and  uncertainty.  We  should,  without 
delay,  pass  legislation  to  repeal  Public 
Law  403  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
second  session,  so  that  standard  time 
may  again  be  established  throughout  our 
country.  With  this  end  in  view  I  am  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution  read- 
ing as  follows,  which  I  trust  will  receive 
prompt  approval  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  of  the  President: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  Public  Law 
403,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, entitled  "An  act  to  promote  the  na- 
tional security  and  defense  by  establishing 
daylight  saving  time"  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed  and  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect 
at  2  o'clock  a.  m  of  the  last  Sunday  In 
the  calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  during  which  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  adopted,  and  that  beginning  at  2 
o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  last  Sunday  in  the 
calendar  month  following  the  calendar 
month  during  which  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  adopted,  the  standard  time  of  each 
zone  established  pursuant  to  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  save  daylight  and  to  provide 
standard  time  for  the  United  States,"  ap- 
proved March  19.  1918,  as  amended,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  mean  astronomical  time  of 
the  degree  of  longitude  governing  the  stand- 
ard time  for  such  zone  as  provided  In  such 
act  of  March  19,  1918,  as  amended. 
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Tax  Redactions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMi\RKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  ITEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  no  reconversion  that  will 
enable  free  enterprise  to  furnish  jobs  to 
the  unemployed  under  the  present  tax 
structure.  This  has  been  obvious  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  for  many 
months.  It  seems  imperative,  therefore, 
that  we  as  Representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
«an  people,  should  now  maie  it  our  first 
business  to  enact  a  tax  law  that  will  in- 
duce such  reconversion. 

It  was  to  remove  from  the  tax  law  the 
hindrances    to    peacetime    reconversion 
that  I  introduced  H.  R.  2801  on  March  27. 
1945,  and  to  further  meet  the  need  for 
tax  relief  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased  in 
Europe  and  in  Japan.    Here  is  what  I 
proposed   as   a   first   tax   relief   step   6 
montlis  ago:  A  reduction  to  60  percent  in 
the  excess  profits  tax  rate   now  95  per- 
cent, after  the  defeat  of  (Germany  and 
outright  repeal  of  the  excess  profits  tax 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan;  it  also  pro- 
vided that  corporations  should  be  given 
a  $3O,0C0  exemption  in  lieu  of  the  present 
$10,000   exemption    to   stimulate   small 
business  concerns,  which  in  the  aggre- 
gate furnish  in  normal  peacetimes  90 
percent  of  the  jobs  of  the  c  juntry.    I  a;?o 
provided  in  H.  R.  2801  for  the  tax  relief 
of  individuals  following  the  cessation  of 
major  hostilities  with  Japt.n.    The  relief 
to  individuals  carried  in  the  bill  amount- 
ed to  a  20-percent  horizontal  cut.    The 
relief  extended  to  corporations  was  to 
enable  their  executives  to  plan  for  the 
future,  not  only  existing  corporations, 
but  promoters  of  new  ent(!rprises.  which 
if  encouraged  to  enter  peacetime  produc- 
tion would  insure  hundretis  of  thousands 
of  jobs  to  those  released  from  the  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  other  branches  of 
military  activity  as  well  a;i  the  displaced 
war  workers. 

The  proposed  horizontal  cut  of  20  per- 
cent in  individual  income  taxes  called 
for  in  my  biU  of  March  27,  1945,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  witli  Japan,  would 
have  given  encouragement  to  hundreds  of 
thou-ands  of  men  and  women  to  reenter 
the  line  of  business  which  they  left  to 
engage  in  war  activities.  The  stimula- 
tion of  enterprise,  the  creation  of  new 
enterprises,  the  i-ebuildinf ;  of  business  es- 
tablishments suspended  for  the  dui'ation 
are  necessary  to  provide  new  jobs  and 
to  produce  a  greater  volume  of  revenue. 
Moreover,  the  relaxation  of  wartime  tax- 
ation as  proposed  in  H.  R.  2801.  had  it 
been  acted  upon,  would  oe  in  operation 
now,  thus  encouraging  a  greater  volume 
of  production  of  goods,  a  definite  cure  for 
infiation  of  firices  now  caused  by  the 
shortage  of  goods. 

These  tax  proposals  are  in  accord  with 
the  views  cf  the  Republlr.m  Postwar  Tax 
Study  Committee  after  a  cai-eful  survey 
of  tiie  views  of  groups  of  citizens  through- 


out the  country.  It  is  the  aim  of  our 
committee  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
public  opinion  relating  to  tax  problems 
as  they  may  affect  individuals,  labor, 
agriculture,  industry,  and  the  white- 
collar  groups. 

I  realize  that  under  the  present  New 
Deal  administration,  its  loose  fiscal  poli- 
cies for  each  year,  long  prior  to  the  war, 
so  increased  the  tax  load  that  new  rev- 
enue bills  had  to  come  with  great  ra- 
pidity. Unless  this  program  of  the  New 
Deal  to  spend  and  tax  and  tax  and  spend 
is  halted,  and  tax  relief  and  retrench- 
ment brought  about,  the  postwar  period 
will  invite  a  major  disaster. 

Since  1933,  when  the  New  Deal  came 
into  power,  we  have  had  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  tax  bills— 17  in  all— which  have 
been  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  until 
the  ablest' tax  experts  disagree  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  provisions  of  this  tax 
hodgepodge.  There  can  be  no  stable  re- 
conversion until  relief  is  assuied  to  those 
who  venture  their  capital  with  some  hope 
of  return  for  the  risk  they  take. 

The  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Sep- 
tember 4,  1945,  referring  to  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  would  indicate 
that  the  unrestrained  New  Deal  spend- 
ing program  is  to  be  continued,  which, 
if  persisted  in.  will  mean  no  relief  for  the 
taxpayer  whether  individual  or  corpo- 
rate. 

I  insert,  unde  leave  to  extend,  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  reference  has  been  made: 

VINSON     DASHES     TAX-CDT     HOPES — BATS     HIGH 
FEDERAL  OXTTLAT  WILL  CONTINUE 

Peoria,  III.,  September  3. — Congressional 
predictions  of  sweeping  tax  reductions  next 
year  were  refuted  tonight  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Vinson  who  said  that  some  cuts  may 
bs  possible  but  that  tcxes  must  remain  high 
to  pay  wai-  costs  and  interest  on  the  national 
debt. 

Addressing  a  Labor  Day  rally,  he  warned 
that  with  much  of  the  war  bill  unpaid,  Gov- 
ernment expenses  v\rill  remain  around  $25,- 
000,000.000  a  year  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Buc  he  did  promise  a  streamlined  tax  struc- 
ture that  will  eliminate  Inequities,  simplify 
payment  schedules,  and  stimulate  business 
expansion. 

Last  week  In  Wachington.  Representative 
DorcHTON,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman  of  the  tax -dn<f  ting  House  Ways  and 
Mecins  Committee,  said  he  thought  there 
would  be  tax  reductions  next  year.  At  the 
same  time.  Representative  Knxjtsok  of  Min- 
nesota, ranking  Republican  on  the  commit- 
tee, predicted  that  Congress  wou!d  put 
through  a  20-percent -across-the-board  tax 
cut. 


Keep  the  Faith — Senator  Magnuson, 
Senator  Chandler,  and  Representative 
CsUer  Ask  the  Labor  Goverament  to 
Keep  Pledges  on  Palestine  and  tlie  Jews 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.   CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  of 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson.  Senator  from 
Washington;  Hon.  Albert  B.  Chandler. 
Senator    from    Kentucky,     and     Hon. 
Em<vntjel  Cellek,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  New  York: 
To  the  Right  Honorable  Cltment  R.  Attlke, 
C.  H.  M.  P.,  Prime  Minister,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Minister  of  De- 
fense. 
The  Right  Honorable  Ernest  Bevin.  M.  P., 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Right  Honorable  Herbest  Stanlet 
Morrison,  M.  P.,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  and  Leader  of  the  Hotise  of 
Commons. 
The  Right  Honorable  George  Hettot  Hall, 
M.  P.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies. 
GrNTiEMEN :  On  V le  2Sd  of  M«y  1939,  In  the 
House    of    Commons    the    Right    Honorable 
Herbert  S.  Morrison,  now  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  Labor  Government,  bitterly 
assailed  the  Chamberlain  government  for  pre- 
senting the  white  paper,  curbing  entry  of 
Jews  Into  Palestine  and  said:  "The  Jews,  al- 
ready victims  of  other  races  as  a  minority  in 
certain  countries,  are  now  to  be  made  a  per- 
manent minority  In  the  country  that  has 
been  promised  to  them  as  the  Jewish  national 
home  In  Palestine." 

He  chided  Cliamberlain  with  perfidy  and 
recrlied  his  words  of  1935:  "You  may  be  as- 
sured that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  In  the  letter  and  In  the  spirit 
the  mandate  for  Palestine.  They  will  dis- 
charge without  fear  or  favor  their  obliga- 
tions under  that  mandate;  and  while  safe- 
guarding the  civil  ard  religious  rights  of  the 
non-Jewish  communities  will  continue  to  fa- 
cilitate the  establishment  of  a  national  home 
In  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people." 

The  forty-third  annual  conference  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  London  announced  Its  party 
platform  (1944)  on  Palestine.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

"PALESTINE 

"Here  we  have  halted  halfway,  irresolute 
between  conflicting  policies.  But  there  Is 
surely  neither  hop>e  nor  meaning  In  a  Jewish 
national  home,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  let 
the  Jews.  If  they  wish  to.  enter  this  tiny 
laud  in  such  numbers  as  to  become  a  major- 
ity. There  was  a  strong  case  for  this  before 
the  war.  There  Is  an  irresistable  case  now 
alter  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  the  cold 
and  calculated  German  Nazi  plan  to  kill  all 
Jews  in  Europe. 

"Here,  too.  In  Palestine  Is  the  case  on  hu- 
man grounds,  and  to  promote  a  stable  settle- 
ment for  the  transfer  of  populations.  Let 
the  Arabs  be  encouraged  to  move  out  as  the 
Jews  move  In.  Let  them  be  compensated 
handsomely  for  their  land  and  let  their  set- 
tlement elsewhere  be  carefuUy  organized  and 
generously  financed. 

"The  Arab  has  many  wide  territories  of  his 
own;  they  mvist  not  claim  to  exclude  the 
Jews  from  this  small  area — Palestine — less 
than  the  size  of  Wales. 

■Indeed,  we  should  reexamine  also  the  po«- 
slbUlty  of  extending  the  present  boundaries 
by  agreement  with  Egypt,  Syria,  or  Transjor- 
dan.  Moreover,  we  should  seek  to  win  the 
full  sympathy  and  support  of  the  American 
and  Russian  Governments  for  the  execution 
of  this  Palestinian  policy. 

"Will  you  implement  your  preachment  with 
action  or  will  you  slay  your  idealism  with 
cowardly  inaction? 

"Delay  Is  costly.  Thousands  of  hopeless 
and  homeless  Jews  wander  across  the  face  of 
Europe.  The  fires  of  anti-Semitism  still  biirn 
fiercely.  They  seek  balm  In  Gllead — In 
Palestine.  They  would  make  the  trek,  perils 
notwithstanding.  Award  the  necessary  Im- 
mlgrlatlon  certificates.  Do  now  what  com- 
mon humanity  dictates,  not  what  political 
opportunism  demands. 
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"British  Inaction  will  be  Jiut  as  tragic  as 
w&s  Nazi  pof>ltive  action. 

•Tlie  British  Labor  Party  must  create  a 
revolution  In  the  thinkint;  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  its  barrack-rcom  ballad  days  are  over. 
It  must  be  titripped  naked  of  its  eighteenth 
century  Imperialism.  The  Toryism  of 
Chiirchlll,  E:len.  and  Halifax,  we  hope,  are 
buried  deep  beneath  an  avalanche  of  labor 
ballots. 

"Over  the  years  we  on  the  Zionist  side 
have  spoken  softly,  nor  did  we  'carry  the 
big  stick.'  Now  Zionist  demands  are  stream- 
lined as  through  a  megaphone  and  the  sound 
Is  amplified  by  justice  and  impatience. 

"Fulfill  your  piedges,  lest  that  sound  bo 
come  more  than  a  roar.  Resultant  fury  may 
lead  to  something  more  than  beer  and  skit- 
tles, we  assure  you.  Great  effervescent 
danger  is  choked  up  In  Palestine.  It  had  bet- 
tar  be  uncorked  carefully  lest  great  havoc  and 
tngedy  be  spread. 

"Unless  the  nefarious  Malcolm  M^icDon- 
ald  white  paper,  stopping  immigration  of 
Jews.  Is  abrogated,  with  promptitude,  trouble 
•waits.  Unless  humanity  and  fidelity  to  her 
promise  shaps  her  course  In  Palestine,  Eng> 
land  will  net  be  the  winner.  Her  dominion. 
or  honor,  or  both,  will  be  lost  to  her. 

"Churchill,  whilst  on  the  opposition 
benches  called  this  MacDonald  white  paper 
(strangely  named  for  the  son  of  a  distin- 
guished Lstiorite),  a  'breach  of  faith'  and 
the  'filing  of  a  petition  In  mor'  and  physical 
bankruptcy  '  He  ascended  to  Premiership 
but  conveniently  descended  Into  a  noxious 
desuetede  ai.  far  as  keeping  his  pledges  on 
Palestine  wiis  concerned.  His  words  often 
csme  back  tc  plague  him.  however.  Churchill 
was  friend  liefore  be  wore  the  ermine.  Let 
U  not  b«  said  of  Clemsnt  R.  AtUss:  A  friend 
Ux  powsr  is  a. friend  lost.' 

"America  Is  vastly  concerned  about  the 
labor  goverumsnt's  attitude  toward  Pales- 
tine. Hundreds  of  its  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Hotns  ot  Rei>r«sentatives,  scores  of  Oov* 
ernors  of  Btatss,  as  well  as  8tst«  leclilaturss, 
havs  sounded  the  tocsin,  wsrnlag  iDfland 
tliat  the  solemn  pledges  involved  la  th«  man- 
date and  the  Balfour  Declaration  must  be 
kept.  Both  Democratic  and  Republlcau 
Party  platforms  demanded  untrammeled  im- 
mtirratton  of  Jews  into  their  homeland  and 
called  for  ttie  establishment  In  Palestine  of 
a  Jewish  democratic  commonwealth  Both 
President  Roosevelt,  then  leader  of  the  ns- 
tlonal  Democratic  Party,  and  Governor 
Dewey,  head  of  the  natloaal  Republican  Par- 
ty, during  the  Presidential  campaign,  and 
President  Truman  since,  have  all  urged  that 
the  Jews  caji  no  longer  live  In  a  ghetto  in 
Palestine  and  that  Palestine  shall  not  be  an 
Arab  state  v/lth  a  Jewish  minority. 

"England!  future  well-being  lies  vl8-&-vls 
America.  Lend-Lease  aid.  loans  for  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction  impend.  Con- 
tinued flouting  of  American  public  opinion 
favorable  to  Jewish  aspirations  In  Palestine 
will  dlacoursge  the  cordiality  and  amity  nec- 
essary for  such  aid. 

"All  talk  of  Arab  lntran«lgence  and  revolt 
Is  balderdash.  It  Is  a  fake  as  a  mirage  in 
the  Arabian  desert. 

"Prof.  Harold  J.  Laskl.  chairman  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  said  In  a  dispatch  by 
cable  from  London  to  New  York,  July  27, 
1945: 

"  'It  (Labor's  victory)  must  make  that  pan- 
Arablsm.  so  carefully  cultivated  since  1939. 
vmderstand  decisively  that  the  tragic  rem- 
nant of  European  Jewry  will  not  be  sacrificed 
to  make  a  liollday  for  Arab  effendl  In  any 
part  of  the  Middle  East.' 

"Failure  to  keep  the  promises  of  the  Labor 
Party  and  disregard  of  its  candidates'  decla- 
rations frankly  la  'not  cricket.'  it  would 
mcnn  the  platform  of  your  party  is  some- 
thing merely  to  get  In  on  and  not  to  stand 
upon. 


"A  Prime  Mlnlst*  r 
said:   Honor,  the  spfir 
ly  mind.'  " 

Respectfully 


United  States 
A 
United  States 
Eu 
Bepresentativie  in 
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of  England.  Peele.  once 
that  pricks  the  prince- 


fours. 
Wakiizn   G.   Magntjson, 

Sc\iator  from  Washington. 

B.    CUANDLEB, 

enator  from  Kentucky. 
CxLLza. 
djpngress  from  New  York. 


ALEiar 


EMA  f T7EL 


Shall  We  Join  0ie  World-Wide  March 
Toward  Socialism  by  Nationalizing  All 
Jobs  in  the  United  States  Through  the 
Medium  of  a  Pe^anent  FEPC? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


JOE 


HON. 

or  NO$TH 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


W.  ERVIN 

CARCiLINA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, 


September  5.  1945 


WORLO-WIDK  Xa  END  TOWARD  SOCIALISM 


Mr.  ERVIN.     ^ 
to  talk  for  a  few 
wide  trend  towar( 

In  view  of  the 
land,  now  seems 
Americans  to 
tain  well-known 

There  has 
toward  socialism 

Russia    adopt^ 
bloody  revolution 

Oermany  adopted 
or  fascism,  with 
Hitler  in  1933. 

England  adoptf'd 
the  general  elect 
disturbing  thing 
election  is  that 
England  is  pledge^ 
allzo  land. 


t) 
pau  ;e 
wn    a 
bet  1 


tie 


Some  of  them  arc 

others  cannot  be 

Socialism  man 


r.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
njlnutes  about  the  world- 
socialism. 

recent  election  in  Eng- 
be  the  proper  time  for 
and  contemplate  cer- 
acts. 

a  world-wide  trend 
n  recent  yeans. 

communism    by    a 
in  1918. 

national  sociali.sm. 
rise  to  power  of  Adolf 


partial  soclall.'<im  in 

on  of  1945.    The  most 

I  bout  the  recent  English 

the  majority  party  In 

to  "eventually  natlon- 


MANXnCSTAI  tONS  Of  .lOCULISM 

There  are  mai  y  badges  of  socialism, 
easily  recognized  while 
easily  recognized, 
fests  itiielf  by  socializ- 
ing and  nationa  izlng  land,  industries. 
Jobs,  and  professions. 

Russia  commur  ized  all  Russian  people, 
Russian  lands,  ai  d  Russion  Jobs. 

Oermany  Hitlerized  or  socialized  al- 
most everything   n  Germany. 

The  majority  party  in  England  Is 
pledged  to  a  paitlal  nationalization  of 
English  industry  knd  to  the  eventual  na- 
tionalization of  land. 

There  is  now  bending  In  the  United 


States  Congress  a 


proposal  to  nationalize 


all  jobs.  While  t  lis  legi-slation  purports 
to  have  been  des  gned  for  another  pur- 
pose, it  would  unc  uestionably  nationalize 
every  job  in  bus  ness,  industry,  and  in 
Government.  I  n  fer  to  the  pending  pro- 
posal to  create  a  iiermanent  FEPC. 

NATI0N.ALIZ.ATI01  r   OT  AH.   JOBS   IN  TH« 
UNI'XD   STATES 

To  what  extert  would  the  proposed 
FEPC  nationalize  all  job,??  The  answer 
is  simple.  It  woidd  nationalize  all  jobs 
completely  and  th  >roughIy.  The  purpose 


of  this  analysis  is  to  disclose  how  all  jobs 
would  be  nationalized,  under  the  pending 
proposal. 

While  the  pending  proposal  would  au- 
thorize certain  bureaucrats  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  employment,  they 
could  only  prevent  discrimination  by 
exercising  their  power  to  select  employees 
for  the  jobs  involved.  Therefore,  we  see 
that  the  proposal  is  somewhat  like  a 
double-barreled  shotgun.  One  barrel  is 
supposed  to  prevent  discrimination  while 
the  other  barrel  would  certainly  na- 
tionalize all  jobs. 

SOCIALISM  IS  A  CREED 

The  proposal  to  create  a  permanent 
FEPC  would  prevent  any  employer  from 
di.scriminating  against  any  applicant  for 
a  job  by  reason  of  the  applicant's  creed. 

We  must  remember  that  there  are  good 
creeds  and  bad  creeds.  Socialism  and 
communism  are  creeds.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  Communists  there  are  In  the 
United  States,  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  edi- 
tor of  the  United  States  News,  recently 
said  that  there  are  100.000  Communists 
In  the  United  States.  I  do' know,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  plenty  of  Socialists  in 
the  United  States,  even  though  they  do 
not  always  designate  themselves  as  So- 
cialists. 

I  do  not  think  that  all  persons  who  fa- 
vor a  permanent  FEPC  are  Socialists,  but 
I  do  say  that  all  of  the  Communists  and 
Socialists  are  advocating  a  permanent 
FEPC,  becau.se  they  know  that  It  would 
nationalize  all  jobs. 

If  the  Congress  should  create  a  perma- 
nent FEPC.  do  you  have  any  doubt  that 
Socialists  and  Communists  would  at- 
tempt to  seek  to  control  the  FEPC  agency 
and.  by  operating  the  agency  itself,  seek 
to  put  other  Communists  and  Socialists 
and  fellow  travelers  in  key  positions  In 
Oovernment.  business,  and  industry? 

If  the  FEPC  proposal  should  be  enacted 
Into  law.  and  if  you  fail  to  oppose  It,  you 
will  get  exactly  what  you  deserve. 

WHAT   J0D8    WOrU)    BE    NATtONALIEED? 

If  the  FEPC  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted and  should  be  declared  constitu- 
tional, the  bureaucrats  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  authorized  to  select  em- 
ployees for  the  following: 

First.  All  employers— with  five  or  more 
employees — engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce or  in  business  affecting  interstate 
commerce — subsection  1  of  section  7  (a) 
of  H.  R.  2232; 

Second.  All  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  States  and  of  its 
territories  and  possessions — subsection  3 
of  section  7  (a)  of  H.  R.  2232; 

Third.  All  Government  contractors — 
subsection  2  of  section  7  (a)  of  H.  R. 
2232; 

Fourth.  All  Government  subcontrac- 
tors— subsection  2  of  section  7  (a)  of 
H.  R.  2232; 

Fifth.  All  States— section  4  of  H.  R. 
2232; 

Sixth.  All  instrumentalities  of  the  sev- 
eral States— secUon  4  of  H.  R.  2232;  and 

Seventh.  All  creatures  of  the  several 
States— section  4  of  H.  R.  2232. 


1.    EMFLOTESS    IN    INTERSTATE    COMMIXCE 

Congress  has  legislated  so  much  to 
regulate  persons,  firms,  and  corporations 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  that  all 
of  us  have  a  fairly  good  id?a  of  the  per- 
sons, firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce. 

The  phrase  "employers  in  interstate 
commerce"  includes  practically  every- 
body. It  certainly  includes  all  transpor- 
tation companies  and  all  manufacturing 
plants.  However,  in  considering  the  pro- 
posed FEPC  legislation,  we  should  re- 
member that  all  newspapers,  radio  sta- 
tions, and  all  motion-picture  producers 
and  motion-picture  theateis  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce.  Consequently, 
the  proposed  permanent  FEPC  would 
have  authority  to  select  all  managers  sind 
employees  of  newspaf>ers,  radio  stations, 
motion-picture  producers,  and  motion- 
picture  theaters,  when  such  positions 
and  jobs  become  vacant.  IK)  you  suppose 
it  Is  possible  that  we  m:^ght  wake  up 
some  day  and  have  a  Soclf  list  bureau  of 
propaganda  and  public  enlightenment? 

Furthermore,  your  favorite  banker  and 
your  favorite  merchant  are  engaged  In 
interstate  commerce.  Alsc.  your  church 
and  your  fraternal  order  are  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  in  talcing  subscrip- 
tions for  church  and  fraternal  order 
publications. 

Every  magazine  and  every  periodical 
Is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Is 
there  any  sound  reason  why  we  should 
authorize  anybody  to  select  employees 
for  everybody  engaged  In  Interstate  com- 
merce? 

I.   WMO   ARK  THE   >Mn.0TKU  Of  THI  AOINCna 

AND    TNvnioMiNTAx.rnis    o*    TMB    rNmo 

BTATHt 

What  are  the  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  United  Statss  whose  em- 
ployees would  be  selected  under  this  pro- 
posal? Necessarily,  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality is  any  agency  or  person  who 
transacts  Oovernment  busliess.  What  is 
the  business  of  the  Federal  Government? 
The  Federal  Government  has  three  kinds 
of  businesses,  as  follows: 

a.  The  executive  business: 

b.  The  legislative  business;  and 

c.  The  Judicial  business. 

The  scope  and  limits  of  the  Judicial 
business  and  legislative  bu:;lness  are  well 
known.  Consequently,  we  have  no  diflfl- 
culty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  FEPC  would  have  authority  to  select 
all  employees  of  the  Government  who  at- 
tend to  its  legislative  and  Judicial  busi- 
ness, except  those  whose  manner  of  ap- 
pointment is  provided  for  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Therefore,  the  Inferior  officers 
and  attaches  of  our  Pedenil  courts  could 
be  selected  by  the  FEPC.  because  they 
help  attend  to  the  Judicial  business  of  the 
Government.  Likewise,  secretaries  and 
stenographers  of  Memberr  of  the  Senate 
and  Members  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  clerks  of  all  committees  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  could  l>e  selected  by  the 
FEPC.  because  they  are  helping  to  attend 
to  the  legislative  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  can.  without  difficulty,  think  of 
many  agencies  and  Instrumentalities  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 


Necessarily,  the  FEPC  would  have  au- 
thority to  select  all  or  practically  all  of 
the  employees  at  the  White  House,  as 
well  as  all  or  practically  all  of  the  em- 
ployees in  the  various  departments,  es- 
tablishments, agencies,  and  corporations 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Even  a 
Cabinet  officer  would  have  less  authority, 
in  selecting  the  inferior  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  his  department,  than  would 
the  FEPC. 

Even  the  members  of  our  armed  forces 
are  employees  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  as  such  could  be  selected 
by  the  FEPC.  Do  you  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible we  might  have  some  Socialist 
"storm  troopers"  some  day? 

The  Federal  Government  has  many 
instrumentalities  which  are  not  readily 
recognized  as  such.  We  have  seen  that 
any  person  or  agency  who  attends  to  the 
Federal  business  Is  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  Gederal  Government.  One  of  the 
principal  businesses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  the  expenditure  of 
money.  Therefore  the  FEPC  would  have 
authority  to  select  employees  for  anyone 
who  spends  money  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment. 

Your  home  State,  your  home  county, 
and  your  home  town  spend  money  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment  In  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  highways,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture,  forestry,  health, 
public  welfare,  old-age  assistance,  aid  to 
dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind,  un- 
employment compensation,  vocational 
education.  In  furnlshmg  board  and  room 
to  Ft^deral  prisoners  In  local  Jalla,  and  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  State  Guard,  as  well  as  In  the 
promotion  of  other  programs  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  Con.soqucntly,  In  ex- 
pending money  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment. your  State,  county,  and  town  are 
Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment and  their  employees  who  perform 
these  Federal  functions  could  be  selected 
by  the  FEPC. 

Your  farmer  friends  are  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause they  spend  Federal  funds  for  the 
rebuilding  of  soil,  and  thereby  their  em- 
ployees could  be  selected  by  a  permanent 
FEIPC. 

a.   WHO    ARE    OOVERNMENT    CONTRACTOBSt 

Of  course,  the  term  "Government  con- 
tractors" would  Include  contractors  en- 
gaged in  construction  work  and  contrac- 
tors engaged  In  furnishing  materials  and 
supplies.  Furthermore,  when  your  State, 
county,  and  town  accept  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  high- 
ways and  for  the  other  purposes  herein- 
before enumerated,  they  thereby  become 
Government  contractors,  because  there  is 
necessarily  an  implied  or  statutory  con- 
tract that  they  wiU  spend  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  Federal  stat- 
ute. Consequently,  the  proposed  FEPC 
would  have  authority  to  select  employees 
for  your  State,  county,  and  city  under  the 
contractors'  clause  of  the  pending  FEPC 
proposal. 

4.  WHO  ARE  GOVERNMENT  SUBCONTRACTORS? 

The  words  "Government  subcontrac- 
tors" do  not  merely  include  persons  who 


are  engaged  in  performing  a  subcontract 
on  a  construction  job  or  in  furnishing 
materials  and  supplied  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  term  "subcontractor" 
Includes  many  other  persons  not  ordi- 
narily thought  to  be  contractors. 

All  persons  who  must  perform  any  work 
In  furnishing  labor  or  materinls  to  any 
Government  contractor  would  be  a  sub- 
contractor. Consequently,  the  term 
"subcontractor"  would  include  all  of  the 
business  houses  In  your  home  town,  be- 
cause all  of  them  furnish,  or  would  like 
to  furnish,  supplies  and  materials  to  those 
agencies  of  your  State,  county,  and  city 
which  spend  Federal  funds.  To  Illus- 
trate, all  of  the  business  houses  and  many 
of  the  farmers  In  your  county  are  Govern- 
ment subcontractors  in  that  they  fur- 
nish machinery,  cement,  asphalt,  lumber, 
hammers,  nails,  shovels,  and  other  hard- 
ware, food,  medicine,  wearing  apparel, 
and  other  supplies  to  those  agencies  of 
your  State,  county,  and  town  which  pro- 
mote agriculture,  highways,  forestry, 
health,  public  welfare,  old-age  assist- 
since,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to 
the  blind,  unemployment  compensation, 
vocational  education,  and  furnish  board 
and  room  to  Federal  prisoners  In  local 
Jails. 

■  AND  «.   SMPLOTEEi  Or  STATU,  COUNTm. 
CrnSS,  AND  TOWNS 

If  constitutional,  section  4  of  the  pro- 
posed FEPC  legislation  would  authorise 
certain  Washington  bureaucrats  to  select 
all  employees  for  your  States,  counties, 
cities,  and  towns.  While  this  statement 
may  seem  to  bo  amo^ng.  It  is  not  nearly 
as  amazing  as  the  bill  itself  when  prop- 
erly analyzed. 

Section  4  .specifically  says  that  no  State 
can  abridge  the  right  of  any  person  to 
seek  and  obtain  work  and  that  no  instru- 
mentality of  any  State  may  abridge  that 
right;  and  the  bureaucrats  would  be  au- 
thorised, by  section  10,  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  enforce  such  rights. 

Subsection  C  of  section  2  declares  that 
It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  protect 
such  right  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted 
by  the  Constitution  and  that  the  act  shall 
be  construed  to  effectuate  such  policy.  If 
all  of  this  language  means  anything— 
and  the  courts  always  hold  that  all  legis- 
lative language  is  intended  to  mean 
something — It  simply  means  that  the 
FEPC  would  have  authority  to  select 
all  employees  for  your  State,  as  well  as 
for  your  county,  city,  and  town,  for  the 
reason  that  counties,  cities,  and  towns 
are  instrumentalities  of  the  State. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  would  in- 
clude all  school  teachers,  all  policemen, 
all  firemen,  and  all  local  election  officials, 
as  well  as  many  other  employees  of  your 
State,  county,  city,  and  town. 

7.  WHAT  ARE  CREATURES   Or  THE   SEVERAL 
STATES? 

Under  section  4  of  the  proposed  bill, 
the  FEPC  would  have  authority  to  select 
employees  for  any  creature  of  any 
SUte. 

A  "creature"  of  any  State  necessarily 
means  anything  created  by  the  State  or 
pursuant  to  State  law. 

Every  local  corporation  engaged  in 
purely  local  or  intrastate  business  is  a 
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ertatiure  of  the  8Ut«,  becauM  It  wm 
erMted  puniumt  to  State  Uw.  Conse- 
quently, the  proposed  FEPC  would 
taavt  authority  to  select  all  employees  of 
tftiT  llttto  eorporatlon  dotng  a  purely 
local  or  Intrastate  business. 

■AvanunoN  or  ooMTLBn  matjonaubatioi*  or 
■nm  un  voeu,  oormNMiNT  torn  omdck 


The  propoMd  permanent  FEPC  would 
have  power  to  Mlect  all  employees  of  the 
highway  conunlaaions  and  departments 
of  various  Statea.  counties,  cities,  and 
towns,  for  several  reasons,  as  follows: 

(a)  All  highway  departments  are  en* 
gaged  In  interstate  commerce,  In  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  highways: 

(b)  All  highway  departments  are  in- 
strumentalitlea  of  the  Federal  Oovern> 
ment.  in  that  they  spend  Federal  funds 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  high- 
ways; 

(c>  All  highway  departments  are  gov- 
ernment contractors,  because  there  is  an 
Implied  or  .statutory  contract  that  they 
will  spend  government  funds  as  provided 
by  statute:  and 

(d)  All  highway  departments  are  In- 
strumentalUies  of  the  State. 

tr    ALL    JOBS    HHOUU)    Bl    NATTONAUZEO.    WOVU) 
TH«  rtPC  EXCBCISK  ALL  OF  ITS  JTTHISDICTION  T 

Of  course.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
Jurisdiction  the  FEPC  would  exercise  if 
all  jobs  were  nationalized.  However.  I 
have  my  ideas,  because  the  bureaucrats 
who  are  in  charge  of  it  are  crusaders. 
I  think  that  they  would  exercise  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  put  the  clutch- 
ing hand  of  bureaucracy  at  the  throat 
of  private  enterprise  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  like  a  creeping  paral- 
ysis, although  it  would  creep  rapidly  in- 
stead of  slowly. 

We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  FEPC  would  exercise  its 
jurisdiction  by  considering  the  applica- 
tion of  another  Federal  statute  which 
uses  the  same  language,  in  part. 

Under  the  Hatch  Act.  which  was  passed 
by  Congress  a  few  years  ago  to  prevent 
Government  employees  from  participat- 
ing in  the  mangement  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, it  was  declared  to  be  a  felony  for 
any  person  employed  by  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  highway  commission  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  convicted  in 
the  Federal  Court  of  violating  the  Hatch 
Act.  simply  because  he  participated  in  the 
management  of  a  political  campaign. 
Wliile  serving  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission  of  Oklahoma,  his 
only  connection  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment v.as  that  the  State  highway 
commission  of  Oklahoma  spends  Federal 
funds  and  was  thereby  declared  by  the 
court  to  be  an  agency  or  instrxxmentality 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Tne  Hatch  Act  is  administered  by  peo- 
ple with  legal  and  judicial  minds.  It  took 
only  a  few  years,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act.  to  convict  the  chairman  of  the 
State  highway  commission  of  Oklahoma 
of  violating  the  Hatch  Act.  How  long 
would  it  take  the  FEPC  personnel,  who 


are  crusaders,  to 
the  State  hlghw 
State  or  the  em 
highway 


J  elect  thr  chairman  of 
ar  commission  of  your 
pi  yees  of  the  street  and 
comml.islon  of  your  town? 


COlfCLOSlON 

the    following 


Third.  There  Ij 


to  nationalize  all 
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facts 


a   world-wide   trend 


In    conclusion. 
clearly  appear: 

First.  There   Is 
toward  socialism; 

Second.  Socialism  manifests  Itself  by 
nationalizing  and  loclalizing  land,  Indus* 
tries.  Jobs,  and  pr  )fesslons: 


now  pi  ndlng,  in  the 


Congress  of  the  U:  ilted  States,  a  proposal 


jobs; 


Fourth.  This  proposal  to  nationalize 
all  jobs  in  the  United  States  Is  far-reach- 
in  that  all  Jobs  would 
in  fact  be  nutlonkliied:  and 

Fifth.  The  bureaucrats  who  would  be 

proposed  permanent 

FEPC  would  dolibtless  exercise  their 
Jurisdiction  rapidly  In  such  manner  as  to 
clutch  at  the  thro  it  of  local  governments 
and  private  entei  prise. 


The  Day  of  Victory  Over  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSfiPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOITR  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  <  )P  REPRliSENTATIVES 


14. 


Wednesday, 

Mr.  BRYSON. 
day  night,  Augusi 
to  address  my  constituents 
South  Carolina 
tion  WFBC.  Greehville 
follows ; 


September  5.  1945 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 

it  was  my  privilege 

of  the  Fourth 

Ij)istrict  over  radio  sta- 

S.  C.    I  spoke,  as 


Instantane  ausly 


it 


an  1 


lots 


Ladles,  gentlemep, 
wUl  be  recalled  by 
that  at  the  end  of 
of  enihu£ia£m  was 
whelming,  that  all 
the  regxilatlon  of 
ditlons 

and  women  bad 
doing  without 
could  not  get.  or 
■mall  amounts 
quality  at  exorbitant 
others  faced  the 
fields  or  the  return 
life.     Their  feellngfc 
ferent    from    thos€ 
sorrow.     The  wife 
the  ravages  of  wai 
of  rearing  one  or 
to  feel  too  frlvolouii 

The  churchmen 
Armistice  Day  Into 
and  worship.    That 
lean  tradition.    Thqn 
have  never  given 
preachments  and 
In  frivolity.     This, 
and  must  be  respected 
of   those   who   eleqt 
brating  the  day 

There  are  factor i 
were  not  present 
1918.     To   begin 
more  mature  In 
the  point  of  view  oi 
In  many  ways,  an^ 


and  fellow  citizens,  it 
those  n'^w  in  middle  life 
the  last  war  the  outburst 
so  spontaneous,  so  over- 
accepted  restrictions  fcr 
conduct  under  normal  con- 
disappeared.     Men 
sp*nt  four  long,  weary  yc^rs 
material  things,  aU  wanted  but 
least  could  get  only  in 
those  often  of  Inferior 
prices.    And  still  worse, 
of  loved  ones  on  battle- 
of  loved  ones  crippled  for 
were  Irdeed  vastly  dlf- 
not    so    burdened    with 
t?ho  has  l>een  widowed  by 
with  tile  responsibility 
children,  Is  not  likely 


more 


ill  want  to  turn  the  new 

a  solemn  day  of  prayer 

too.  will  be  In  the  Amer- 

there  will  be  those  who 

heed  to  ecclesiastical 

desire  to  sp>end  the  day 

too.  Is  their  legal  right 

the  same  as  the  rights 

somber   ways   of   cele- 


much 
wJl 


present  this  time  that 

n  the  Armistice  Day  of 

America   has   grown 

intervening  years  and 

the  country  has  changed 

this  is  quite  likely  to 


Tilih 
tte 


give  people  gtnerally  t  fMllng  of  loleronlty 
rather  than  of  galtty.  Z>urlDg  the  Battle  of 
8.nntlAgo  In  the  Spanish-American  VTer,  when 
one  of  the  enemy  battleshlpt  was  sinking  end 
its  tailors  were  drowning,  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  American  admiral  eiclalmed:  "Don't 
cheer,  boyi;  the  poor  devils  are  dying." 

Joshua  5;  14  reads:  "And  Joshua  fell  on 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did  worihtp."  It 
was  V«day  In  Israel.  The  people  of  laraei 
had  walitd  40  yean  for  thla  day,  but  at  last 
It  had  arrlvrd.  Ood  gave  Joehua  Initruc- 
tloni  for  taking  the  land  of  Canaan.  As 
Joahua  realised  the  greatness  of  hla  task,  he 
fell  down  on  his  face  to  the  earth  and  wor- 
shiped Ood. 

Today  we  are  celebrating  complete  victory 
over  cur  enemies.  We  can  learn  tome  lessons 
from  Joshua  that  might  be  helpful  to  us 
today. 

The  attitude  of  Joehua  was  that  of  humil- 
ity. The  very  posture  of  the  man  indicated 
humility.  He  bowed  down  to  the  earth  be- 
for"  Ocd. 

Humility  hat  always  been  pleasing  to  Ood. 
The  publican  In  the  temple  was  humble,  and 
he  went  home  Justified.  Abraham  in  plead- 
ing for  the  city  of  Sodom  cried,  "I.  who  am 
but  dust  and  ashes,  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord."  His  prayer  breathes 
the  spirit  of  humUlty.  and  it  waa  heard  at 
the  throne  of  God.  .When  the  Hebrews  went 
into  Canaan,  they  were  warned  lest  they  be- 
come puffed  up  with  pride  over  their  achieve- 
ments and  forget  Ood.  "Lord  God  of  Hosts 
be  with  us  yet!  Lest  we  forget  I  Lest  we  for- 
get!" 

But  today,  we  are  already  pviffed  with  pride 
over  our  achievements.  We  are  feeling  that 
we  knew  all  the  time  that  Italy  and  Germany 
and  Japan  could  not  stand  up  against  Ameri- 
can might,  once  It  was  organized.  We  prayed 
for  victory,  and  we  are  prone  to  say.  "Just 
look  at  our  achievements."  We  must  be 
humble  if  we  expect  the  continued  blessing 
of  God. 

In  that  day  of  victory.  Joehua  did  not  forget 
to  worship  God.  The  Scriptures  say  that 
Joshua  feil  down  at  the  feet  of  this  heavenly 
messenger  and  worshiped. 

Tnls  is  a  place  for  a  happy  celebration  of 
peace.  But  there  Is  no  place  for  celebrating 
this  victory  that  has  cost  precious  life  and 
dollars  without  number,  as  the  pagans  of  the 
earth  might  celebrate  It.  There  will  be  no 
place  for  drunkenness  and  debauchery  on  the 
part  of  a  people  who  dared  to  ask  God  for 
victory.  Like  Joshua,  we  need  to  get  down 
on  our  knees  before  God  In  humility,  con- 
fessing our  sins,  thanking  Him  for  His  bless- 
ings, and  rededicating  ourselves  to  Him.  In 
the  spirit  of  Joshua,  let  us  celebrate  this  day 
of  final  victory. 

Eleven  months  almost  to  the  day  from  the 
time  we  landed  on  D-day.  the  Allies  recap- 
tured Prance.  Luxemburg,  Belgium.  Czecho- 
alovakla,  Poland  Austria,  Rumania.  Yugo- 
slavia and  others.  Denmark.  Holland  and 
Norway  had  been  lllaerated.  Germany  had 
unconditionally  surrendered. 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  there  been 
such  a  demonstration  of  the  truism  that  "he 
who  lives  by  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the 
sword." 

But  the  cost  has  been  without  parallel  In 
world  history.  Disregarding  the  exaggerated 
claims  on  both  sides,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  over  12,000,000  men  have  been  kUled: 
that  Poland  alone,  suffered  fatalities  of  over 
3.000,000  men;  Germany  probably  about  the 
same  number  and  Russia,  around  4.000,000. 
This  country  has.  by  comptirlson,  escaped 
easUy,  although  our  total  casualties  aggregate 
a  mUllon.  There  have,  of  course,  been  many 
more  wounded  than  killed  and  It  has  been 
estimated  that  over  11.000.000  men  were 
taken  prisoners.  Those  kUled.  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner*  may  weU  total  around  42.- 
000.000. 


It  has  been  estimated  that  over.  12.000,- 
000.000,000  has  been  expended  In  the  proeeeu- 
tlon  of  the  war.  This  country  emergee  with  a 
national  Indebtednais  unprecedented.  It  was 
leas  than  10  years  ago  when  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  said  he  had  been  informed  by  bank- 
era  that  this  Nntiun  oviUI  kta  id  a  nntlnnnl 
tndebtedneM  of  170,000.000,000.  We  now  huvo 
an  iiidebtedneee  of  four  timet  that  amount. 
Thle  means  a  national  IndebteOneaa  of  nearly 
|3,e00  for  every  man,  women  and  chrd  In  this 
country.  Assuming  an  aversgo  family  to  be 
eompoeed  of  live  pereont,  t!iU  woutd  be 
enough  to  build  and  pay  for  a  sn.SOO  home 
for  every  family  In  this  lard—eomelhing 
which  moct  famlllee  never  own. 

This  li  a  day  for  prayer  and  thanksgiving— 
for  the  opportunltlee  for  loved  ones  to  come 
homt  and  be  able  to  aleep  away  from  the 
blood  of  battle.  We  pay  homnre  at  this  time 
to  thoee  who  have  borne  the  l)nttle  and  ex- 
press our  gratitude  to  our  Heave  nly  Father  for 
the  safe  deliverance  of  thoee  who  return. 

We  must  dedicate  oureelvei  to  bringing 
economic  order  out  of  world  chaoe  If  we  nre 
not  to  see  world  starvation.  At  the  best,  we 
can  expect  that  millions  and  millions  of 
people  win  go  hungry. 

If  economic  order  is  to  be  restored  In  this 
country  and  In  the  world,  we  must  lenrn.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  to  b-!  tolerant  and 
fair  with  each  other  and  work  as  brothers 
for  the  common  good  of  all.  This  country 
and  the  world  needs  a  renalsfiance  of  good- 
will, and  an  end  to  political  d^raagoguery  by 
extremUU  on  both  sides. 

Claaslf  ylng  people  as  liberals  and  conserva- 
•  tlves  or  otherwise  Is  always  dangerous.  Some 
people  who  parade  as  great  liberals  are  lib- 
erals only  In  the  sense  that  they  are  liberal 
with  other  peoples  money— under  the  guise 
of  governmental  forms  they  profligately 
spend  money  earned  by  sweat  and  saved  by 
privation.  Others,  who  in  th«)  Jargon  of  the 
day  are  sometimes  improperlj  characterized 
as  reactionaries,  are  those  who  would  pre- 
serve for  this  country  some  ol  the  most  en- 
during liberal  principles  upon  which  this 
country  is  founded— the  right  through  in- 
dustry and  hard  work  to  get  ahead  In  the 
world;  the  right  through  the  exercise  of  our 
talenta  and  property  to  acquire  new  talents 
and  property;  the  right  to  order  our  own  lives 
free  from  unnecessary  Interference  of  Gov- 
ernment: the  right  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  which  apply  alike  to  all  men, 
rather  than  under  a  government  of  men  who 
In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  <»nferred  upon 
them  can  favor  their  friends  and  punish  their 
enemies.  In  the  exercise  of  governmental 
functions,  the  rich  have  no  right  to  take 
advantage  of  the  poor,  but  neither  have  tne 
poor  the  right  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
the  rich. 

No  greater  disservice  can  l:)e  done  to  our 
country  by  any  man  than  to  array  class 
against  class.  There  Is  no  more  room  for  a 
labor  government  In  this  country  than  there 
Is  for  a  government  representing  vested 
wealth.  Representatives  in  Congress  should 
represent  all  of  their  constituents,  not  merely 
those  who  voted  for  them. 

There  can  be  no  greater  menace  to  our 
country  than  the  doctrine  prached  by  some 
In  high  places — tliat  ovir  country  owes  us  a 
living.  If  that  doctrine  be  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  our  people,  we  are  In  greater 
danger  as  a  NaUon.  While  fie  Government 
should  work  for  the  people,  that  does  not 
mean  It  should  support  the  people,  for  to  the 
extent  it  does  the  other  peoi)le  in  turn  be- 
come the  slaves  of  the  Government. 

The  postulate  of  Jefferson  that  that  gov- 
ernment governs  best  which  governs  least  la 
still  enUtled  to  some  place  in  our  political 

affairs. 
The  awful  slaughter  and  'lestruction  has 

ended. 


We  have  won  another  chance  to  achieve  a 
world  in  which  men  and  nations  can  find 
aatlsfacUon  and  Joy  in  themselves  and  lu 
each  other. 

Profound  as  are  gratlflcatlon  and  gratitude 
for  the  end  of  the  fighting  la  Europe,  there 
can  be  no  frivolous,  irrt«apotislble  rejolcUig. 
Our  fitut  thoughts,  even  now,  must  be  for 
those  who  have  died  in  this  cauae  and  for 
thoee  Who  grieve  for  them. 

Sven  now.  we  cannot  forget  the  grave  pros- 
pect still  confronting  the  world. 

MUUuns  of  men.  includiutf  tens  of  thoU' 
sands  of  otir  own,  have  died  for  a  world  of 
Justice,  decency  and  peace.  The  duty  thsy 
leave  with  the  rest  of  us  rnnnut  be  forgot- 
ten—nut  even  In  this  mutncnt. 

It  Is  a  terrific  responsibility  still  Imposed 
upon  us.  Surely,  no  one  cttii  believe  that  we 
can  now  simply  return  to  old.  eusy-golng 
ways.  We  face  a  world  still  stricken  with 
hunur,  Bttll  subject  U>  inteose  haUeds,  anU 
hunger,  facing  complex  problems. 

We  must  nut  suffor  the  delusion  that  all 
Is  now  well.  We  must  not  break  faith  with 
thoee  who  have  made  possible  this  new  op- 
portunity. This  Is  a  time  for  solemn  re- 
dedication.  So  far,  we  are  victorious.  But 
awful  dangers  remain.  If  we  fail  to  fight  on 
against  them,  all  that  we  have  won  can  still 
be  lost. 

I  have,  with  never-falling  Interest,  observed 
the  courage  and  valor  with  wiilch  our  boys 
have  gone  to  war. 

I  have  also  glowed  with  pride  when  our 
gallant  men  were  properly  recognized  and 
cited  for  their  valiant  deeds  of  bravery. 

My  heart  has  bled  with  yours  in  deep  and 
profoimd  sympathy  on  receiving  the  shock- 
ing news  that  many  loved  ones  that  gave 
their  lives  that  democracy  may  live — yes. 
who  gave  their  lives  that  we  nxay  be  spared 
the  horrors  and  tortures  experienced  by  in- 
nocent men.  women,  and  children  In  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  and  Japan. 

I  pray  that  you  will  never  have  cause  to 
feel  your  sons  have  died  in  vain;  that  you 
will  never  have  cause  to  feel  that  your  sac- 
rifices for  freedom  and  liberty  have  been 
forgotten. 

God  grant  this  time  we  may  reap  the  re- 
wards of  victory;  that  uazism.  fascism,  or 
any  other  phalange  may  never  again  rise  to 
ttireaten  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  world. 
That  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men 
may  ever  be  the  beacon  light  that  guides 
men's  souls  to  bring  the  "four  freedoms  "  to 
suffering  humanity  everywhere. 

To  achieve  these  objects,  these  alms  and 
Ideals,  not  only  victory  but  lasting  peace,  let 
us  dedicate  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

In  this  land  freedom  made  its  home.  It  Is 
your  duty  and  mine  to  see  to  it  that  It  shall 
not  be  banished  from  these  shores.  I  claim 
no  ability  to  walk  with  unstumbling  feet  the 
uncertain  paths  of  prophecy,  but  I  make  bold 
to  predict  that  when  the  smoke  of  this  war's 
battles  shall  have  cleared  away,  it  will  clearly 
be  seen  that  Old  Glory,  unstained  and  un- 
torn,  will  yet  be  waving  over  this  land,  still 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave:  that  when  the  constitutional  Infidels 
and  saboteurs,  the  liberty  thieves  and  free- 
dom's foes  are  dead  and  in  their  forgotten 
graves,  the  Constitution,  unaltered  and  un- 
changed, will  be  the  supreme  law  of  this 
land,  and  the  liberty-loving,  God-fearing 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation,  unashamed 
and  unafraid,  will  stUl  put  their  unfaltering 
trust  and  unfailing  faith  In  that  Constitu- 
tion and  pay  undivided  allegiance  and  un- 
stinted tribute  to  that  flag.  May  God  grant 
it  so. 

Looking  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  pray 
that  there  may  be  built,  on  the  sacrihcea  of 
America's  sons  and  daughters,  a  monument 
In  the  form  of  enduring  peace,  strong  enough 
to  equal  their  valor. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  VJ-day  to  you  and 
to  me. 


InUr-Amgrican  Decoration  for  Mr.  Sumner 
Welles 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  coNWicTicirr 
IN  THl  H0U8I  OP  RIPntSBNTATIVta 

Wcdnenday.  Septembfr  5.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
WM  with  profound  Joy  that  I  attended  » 
dinner  ;n  the  Statier  Hotel,  June  14, 1943, 
in  honor  of  Mr,  and  Mrx.  Sumner  Wrlle-s. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  flrst 
award  of  the  newl>  cremated  Inter-Amerl- 
can  drcorallon  was  '\nnounced  by  a  na- 
tional panel  of  Protestants,  Jews,  and 
Catholics,  whose  members,  by  a  substan- 
tial majority,  voted  that  the  Honorable 
Sumner  Welles  had  made  the  best  con- 
tribution to  the  spiritual  unity  of  the 
Americas  during  1945,  Among  the 
guests  who  gathered  to  pay  honor  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Welles  were  citizans  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  high-ranking 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  university 
professors,  business  leaders,  labor  repre- 
sentatives, members  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  including  Senators  and  Repre- 
.«!entatives,  Federal  officials,  prominent 
figures  in  capital  society,  and,  as  might 
well  be  expected,  diplomats  from  the 
other  America  Republics  and  Canada. 
Since  the  speeches  made  en  this  occa- 
sion indicate  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
American  decoration  and  the  reasons 
which  Inspired  the  judges  to  confer  this 
award,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  upon 
the  Honorable  Sumner  Welles,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  report  of  this 
event  in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
text  of  these  addresses,  beginning  with 
the  opening  statement  of  the  chairman, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Thoming, 
special  lecturer  on  sociology  in  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  Chile  and  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Historical  and  Geographic 
Institute  of  Brazil: 

ADDsrss  or  dk.  thobninc 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  honoring  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles,  we  are  paying  a 
tribute  of  admiration  and  affection  not  only 
to  the  guests  of  honor  this  evening,  but  also 
to  all  our  friends  In  the  other  American 
republics  and  Canada.  In  the  New  World 
and  the  Old.  there  is  general  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  good-neighbor  policy,  al- 
though Inseparably  connected  wiih  the  name 
of  our  late  President,  the  Honorable  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  had  as  its  intellectual  author 
and  real  architect  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
show  homage  tonight.  With  a  modesty  and 
a  loyalty  that  are  both  worthy  of  this  cause, 
Sumner  Welles  has  always  Insisted  that  his 
chief  receive  full  credit  for  an  achievement 
that  win  shine  In  history  for  ages  to  come. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  and  our  good  neigh- 
bors realize  that.  In  adopting  a  pohcy  of 
sincere,  practical  inter-American  friendship 
as  the  cornerstone  of  his  foreign  policy  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  President  Rooee- 
velt  waa  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  l.'s 
trusted  Under  Secretary  of  State.  How  wise 
was  the  decision  and  how  wide  the  vieion  we 
are  now  beginning  to  appreciate.  Conse- 
quently, it  Is  not  premature,  but  rather  a 
simple  act  of*  justice  to  call  attention  on  a 
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natlocal  and  International  scale  to  the  labors, 
BC«I.  and  aucoess  of  a  leader  who  raised  on 
high  a  atandard  to  which  men  and  women  of 
good  will,  whether  Protestant.  Jew,  or  Cath- 
olic, could  repair  with  the  assurance  that 
they  could  contribute  aomething  precious 
and.  with  Ocd's  grace  something  lasting  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  this  hemisphere  and 
th?  world. 

It  happens  that,  among  the  guests  who 
have  assembled  to  display  their  esteem  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles  this  evening. 
there  are  two  scholars,  whose  traditions  and 
achievements  entitle  them  to  special  re- 
spect. They  are  the  Reverend  Dr.  Roderick 
Wheetor.  O.  F.  M..  managing  editor  of  the 
Amarleai.  a  quarterly  dedicated  to  the  cul- 
tural history  of  this  hemisphere;  and  the 
Very  Reverend  Hertiert  Gallagher,  rector  of 
Holy  Name  College.  Washmgton.  D.  C.  Both 
these  scholars  are  members  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  whose  good  works  and  missions, 
especially  in  the  Southwest  and  Far  West,  are 
part  of  the  glorious  record  of  pioneer  activity 
In  North  America. 

Recently  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
were  thrilled  to  read,  in  the  pages  of  a  na- 
tional digest,  the  story  of  the  sons  of  St. 
Francis  of  Asslssl.  who  brought  the  sweet 
meaaage  of  Christ  to  the  natives  of  what  Is 
now  California.  Led  by  Pra  Junipero  Serra. 
whoae  statue  rises  In  Golden  Gate  Park.  San 
Pranclaeo.  these  gallant  apostles  of  good  will 
Introduced  the  first  carpenters,  farmers,  and 
blacksmiths  to  the  rich  resources  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  They  were  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  the  Good  Samaritan  of  the  Gospel. 
They  came  among  the  Indians  to  give,  not  to 
receive.  The  mere  mention  of  their  mis- 
sionary foundations  sounds  like  an  outline 
of  the  geography  and  the  history  of  the 
Golden  State.  San  Diego  (which  the  Spanish 
civil  governor  was  prepared  to  abandon).  San 
Juan  Caplstrano.  San  Gabriel.  Ventura, 
Monterey.  San  Luis,  and  San  Franci-^co  itself, 
now  the  symbol  of  humanity's  fresh  hopes, 
constitute  a  vital  litany,  whose  invocations 
continue  to  give  praise  to  God. 

Obviotisly.  the  Franciscans  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  American  Franciscan  History,  through 
Its  organ.  The  Americas,  would  expect  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  chorus  of  commendation  that 
rises  in  honor  of  Sumner  Welles  and  his 
charming  wife.  It  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate that  the  managing  editor  of  The  Amer- 
icas should  be  called  upon  the  speak  In  this 
distinguished  gathering,  where  we  are  pleased 
to  note  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
the  American  Republics  and  Canada,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  of  Mrs.  Patrick 
J.  Hurley,  wife  of  the  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  China.  ofBcers  of  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy.  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
university  professors,  and  champions  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  from  all  quarters  of 
the  Republic. 

At  this  point.  I  may  be  permitted  to  an- 
nounce that,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Bos- 
ton, the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
majority  leader  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Reoresentatlves  and  cochairman,  together 
with  Congressman  HranAN  P.  Kopflemann, 
of  the  inter-American  panel  making  this 
award,  asked  me  to  communicate  to  you  his 
▼ots  for  Mr.  Sumner  Welles  and  his  convic- 
tion that  the  latter's  talents  had  been  most 
advantageously  utilized  for  the  welfare  of 
our  country.  Indeed.  Majority  Leader  Mc- 
CoaMACK  expressly  authorized  me  to  state 
that.  In  his  name,  "everything  complimen- 
tary to  Sumner  Welles  could  be  placed  on 
record."  A  more  generous  testimony  than 
this  It  would  be  difQcult  to  Imagine. 

It  U.  therefore,  entirely  consistent  with 
what  has  tjeen  said,  as  weU  as  with  the 
original  ptirpose  of  this  dinner,  for  me  to 
call  upon  the  Reverend  Dr.  Roderick  Wheeler 
%o  share  bis  knowledge  with  this  audience. 
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night. 


The  award,  first  Inter-Amerlcan  decora- 
tion, was  announced  by  the  board  of  editors 
of  the  Americas,  quarterly  publication  of  the 
Academy  of  American  Franciscan  History. 
Selection  of  Welles  as  the  first  recipient  was 
made  by  a  hemisphere  panel  of  Judges,  com- 
prised of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews. 

The  citation  conferring  the  decoration  was 
read  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Statler  honor- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welles  and  attended  by 
many  representatives  of  coimtries  In  the 
Americas. 

Actual  presentation  of  the  decoration  will 
be  made  next  autumn. 

Simultaneously,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Roderick 
Wheeler,  managing  editor  of  the  publication, 
announced  a  comparable  award  will  be  voted 
to  the  Latin-American  citizen  who  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the 
Americas  in  1945. 

The  citation  Vermel  Mr.  Welles'  contribu- 
tion to  the  unity  "an  honorable  part  of  the 
history  of  the  new  world."  Lauding  his 
Initiative  in  furthering  the  crusade  for  Inter- 
Amerlcan  friendship,  the  citation  was  read  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Herbert  Gallagher,  rector 
of  Holy  Name  College. 

Among  those  attending  the  dinner  were 
members  of  the  diplomatic  set  from  a  nimi- 
ber  of  Latin-American  countries;  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
State  Department,  and  the  Senate.  Nu- 
merous universities,  colleges,  and  learned  so- 
cieties also  were  represented. 


Waste  and  Incompetency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  5,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting  the 
following  article  by  Frank  R.  Kent  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  under  date  of  August  31,  1945: 

Thx  Gre.\t  Game  op  PoLmcs — Retrench- 
ment. Forgotten,  Must  Come  to  Halt 
Economic  Chaos,  Says  Observer 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 
No  one  ought  to  be  surprised  that  the  peace 
period  on  which  we  have  now  entered  is  not 
free  from  turbulence,  turmoil,  irritations  and 
appalling  difBcultles.  It  Is  absurd  to  think 
the  world  can  go  through  so  terrible  an  ex- 
perience without  paying  a  terrific  price. 

We  are  better  off  than  any  of  our  allies — 
first,  because  we  are  the  richest  and  strong- 
est; second,  because  no  enemy  Invaded  our 
homeland.     But  this  is  only  relative. 

The  British  confessedly  broke,  are  con- 
fronted with  economic  problems  so  acute 
that  some  doubt  of  the  ability  of  the  nation 
to  survive.  In  Russia  the  loss  of  life  Is  up- 
ward of  5.000.000  and  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Germans  very  great.  China, 
for  years  devastated  by  the  Japanese,  and  in 
the  agonies  of  a  terrible  Inflation,  Is  now 
threatened  with  a  ruinous  civil  war. 

But,  because  we  are  the  richest  and  the 
strongest  the  requests  for  aid  are  enormous. 
To  grant  all  asked  of  us  In  money  and  mate- 
rial is  Impossible. 

If  we  try  fully  to  satisfy  the  demands — if 
we  attempt  unaided  (and  we  will  be  un- 
aided) the  economic  reconstruction  of  all 
the  world  we  will  find  otirselves  Just  as  bank- 
rupt as  the  rest  of  them. 
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Through  the  UNRRA,  which  Is  probably 
the  most  overmanned,  inefficient,  and  waste- 
ful of  all  war  agencies,  we  are  pouring  our 
billions  for  relief  In  the  liberated  countries. 
No  one  denies  the  need  for  this  is  very  great 
and  few  contend  it  is  not  to  otir  advantage 
to  keep  these  stricken  nations  from  going 
under. 

COSTLY    INCOMPETENCB 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
costly  incompetence  with  which  we  are  han- 
dling this  Job,  nor  for  failure  to  appreciate 
that,  unless  we  exercise  some  sort  of  disci- 
pline In  expenditures:  we  are  neither  rich 
enough  nor  strong  enough  to  avert  a  financial 
collapse,  the  disastrous  effect  of  which  would 
be  second  only  to  defeat  In  battle. 

The  only  way  to  escape  this  Is  adequately 
to  meet  our  commitments,  but  at  the  same 
time  ruthlessly  cut  out  all  unnecessary  ex- 
pense Our  Impetus  is  all  toward  going  be- 
yond our  commitments  and  to  exceed  the 
necessary  Increases,  without  any  correspond- 
ing zeal  to  eliminate  waste  and  abolish  dupli- 
cation. 

The  biggest  expense  Item.  In  the  future  as 
m  the  past,  will  be  our  obligations  to  the 
veterans  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  otir 
armed  forces.  Back  in  1933  the  pension  bur- 
den then  well  over  a  billion  dollars,  was  con- 
sidered too  great  tor  the  taxpayers  to  bear. 
It  seemed  a  menace  to  fiscal  equilibrium. 
President  Roosevelt  succeeded  in  slicing  it 
by  over  50  percent  and  was  Justly  applauded. 

Within  less  than  3  years  all  of  this  saving 
had  been  wiped  out  and  the  pensions  totaled 
more  than  before.  As  a  result  of  the  great 
war  now  ended,  veteran  pensions  and  com- 
pensations of  one  kind  or  another  will  mount 
to  undreamed-of  heights. 

We  win  have  to  shoulder  that  Just  as  we 
will  have  to  shoulder  the  cost  of  a  peacetime 
Army  and  Navy  much  greater  than  ever  con- 
templated before. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  by  no  means  lessened 
the  demand  for  big  military  forces.  The  Navy 
wants  from  750,000  to  1.000,000  men.  The 
Army  and  Air  Forces  Insist  that  1,500,000  are 
required  for  occupation  work  alone.  A  home 
force  of  1,000,000  Is  regarded  as  essenUal. 
That  is  a  minimum  of  3,250,000. 

SADDLED   FOR   GENERATIONS 

Thus  until  the  world  has  settled  down  to 
a  peace  which,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  will 
be  prolonged  for  generations,  we  are  certain 
to  be  saddled  with  a  very  costly  military  es- 
tablishment. It  is  notable,  indeed,  that  prior 
to  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  during  the 
Conference,  since  the  Conference  and  in  aU 
the  debates  about  permanent  peace,  the  word 
"disarmament"  has  never  figured.  U  it  was 
mentioned  at  all,  no  one  paid  attention.  The 
whole  disarmament  idea  seems  forgotten. 

Yet  it  used  to  be  inseparably  linked  with 
the  international  cooperative  peace  propo- 
sals After  the  creation  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions there  followed  the  Washington  Disarm- 
ament Conference  of  1921.  Groaning  under 
the  great  armament  burdens,  all  the  victo- 
rious nations  were  anxious  to — and  did— 
reduce. 

And  this  would  have  been  fine  but  for  our 
own  stupidity  in  not  Joining  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  inexcusable  action  of  France 
and  England  in  allowing  Germany  to  rearm. 

Now  with  the  League's  successor  vastly 
strengthened  by  the  membership  of  Russia 
and  jurselves;  with  the  aggressor  nations 
completely  crushed  and  disarmed;  and  with 
otir  leesons  presumably  learned.  It  does  seem 
reasonable  to  contemplate  some  degree  of 
disarmament  In  the  not  too  distant  luture. 

If  that  is  not  true,  then  the  permanent 
peace  Idea  does  not  make  much  sense.  If 
every  member  of  the  United  Nations  has  to 
maintain  indefinitely  a  great  armed  force, 
then  the  thing  becomes  ridiculous.     Yet,  If 
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any  statesman,  here  or  anywhere  else,  has 
mentioned  the  word  "disarmament"  or  favors 
disarmament  as  an  ultimate  goal,  he  has  been 
extremely  quiet  about  It. 

Apparently  for  the  next  few  years  large 
armies  and  navies  are  essential.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  this  means  greatly  Increased 
peacetime  costs.  It  may  be  tiresome  to  harp 
on  the  subject  of  retrenchment  in  other  di- 
rections, but  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  unless 
some  serious  attention  is  given  this  subject, 
some  day  there  easily  may  be  a  sag  In  Gov- 
ernment credit  followed  by  economic  devas- 
tation comparable  to  that  caused  by  the 
atomic  bombs  dropped  in  Japan. 


Peace  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  5.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
legislative  body  reconvenes  this  day 
under  epochal  circumstances.  When  we 
last  sat  in  session  our  major  objective 
necessarily  was  that  the  war  be  won  at 
the  earliest  practical  date.  The  Nazis 
had  but  recently  given  up  and  militaristic 
Japan  was  yet  to  be  taught  that  democ- 
racy at  work  wins  wars,  as  well  as  makes 
men  of  character  and  resourcefulness, 
as  well  as  men  who  know  no  limit  to 
their  resources  in  defense  of  principle. 
Now  the  world  is  not  a  global  battle- 
field, but  a  world  seeking  to  find  a  way 
to  enduring  peace  and  prosperity.  In 
our  own  San  Francisco  a  world  charter 
was  born,  giving  life  and  vitality  to  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  for  the  world. 

Yet,  this  era  of  freedom  from  world 
war  will  not  come  nor  will  It  remain  if 
the  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
world  at  peace  is  lessened. 

During  the  war  we  majored  to  win  the 
war  so  that  we  could  have  peace.  Our 
prayers,  our  work,  our  legislation,  our 
human  relationships  were  all  geared  up 
to  the  absolute  need  of  winning  the  war 
to  save  human  lives;  to  save  money;  to 
save  civilization  itself.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  viewed  our  legislative  Intent 
through  the  eyes  of  victory  in  war.  And 
that  was  good.  It  was  necessary.  It  was 
common  sense. 

Today  we  begin  legislative  intent  for 
peace.  What  shall  that  intent  be?  What 
shall  the  ultimate  objective  of  peacetime 
legislation  be?  Why  can  we  not  put 
away  trivial  things  in  peacetime  legis- 
lation as  we  did  in  wartime? 

Is  not  the  major  objective  of  peace- 
time legislation  that  people  shall  so  live 
and  have  opportunity  to  make  an  honest, 
honorable  living,  that  the  causes  of  war 
shall  not  have  fertile  soil  in  which  to 
grow  and  bear  fruit? 

This  old  world  of  material  wealth  and 
physical  things  is  only  worth  nrtich  be- 
cause the  human  race  is  here  to  use  this 
wealth  creatively.  Then  material  things 
are  of  value  because  men  make  use  of 
them  for   the  happiness  of  mankind. 


Things  are  made  for  the  happiness  of 
men;  men  are  not  made  to  be  exploited 
to  make  more  things. 

As  we  enter  our  work  therefore,  let  us 
view  it  through  the  test  of  whether  or  not 
it  will  make  for  an  enduring  orld  peace 
in  which  hi\piankind— folks— are  made 
richer  in  the  things  which  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  to  wit: 
spirit,  ambition,  patriotism,  loyalty,  love, 
industry,  and  freedom. 

It  is  these  and  similar  values  which  are 
Indestructible.  These  are  the  imperish- 
ables  of  legislation.  Legislation  which 
fails  to  ultimately  sound  in  these  and 
similar  everlasting  and  enduring  quali- 
ties will  not  meet  the  needs  of  a  world  at 
peace.  And,  H  the  needs  of  a  world  at 
peace  are  not  met  by  us  In  the  field  of 
legislative  intent  so  far  as  we  are  respon- 
sible for  it,  then  by  that  failure  on  our 
part,  we  will  sow  the  seed  erf  another 
global  conflict. 

God  forbid. 


Psychological  Warfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOB«AS 

OF  ITTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  number 
of  my  broadcasts  sent  out  by  the  Office 
of  War  Information  to  Japan  during  the 
month  of  August  1945,  and  in  addition  a 
copy  of  a  release  which  tells  something 
of  our  psychological  warfare  as  carried 
on  by  the  OWI,  and  the  persons  who  have 
taken  part  in  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 

AuGtrer  7.  1944.— The  following  special 
message  to  the  people  of  Japan  was  issued 
today  by  United  States  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  Democrat  of  Utah,  at  his  forty- 
fourth  monthly  address  to  the  Japanese 
since  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor.  Sen- 
ator Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  Is  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Japan  and  is  one  of  the  Senate's 
foremost  authorities  upon  far  eastern  affairs: 
"A  single  bomb  has  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 
"One  bomb! 

"You  know  what  happened  when  that  new 
type  of  missile,  an  atomic  bomb  carrying 
destructive  power  as  great  as  2,000  of  the 
heaviest  bombs  hitherto  known,  fell  on 
Hiroshima.  The  blow  was  not  that  delivered 
by  a  great  flight  of  heavy  B-298.  carrying 
tons  of  high  explosives,  such  as  struclc 
Tarumi.  It  was  not  a  broadside  from  a  con- 
centration of  warships  such  as  bombarded 
the  coast  towns  of  Honshu.  It  was  one 
bomb  only,  one  bomb,  that  sent  up  from 
Hiroshima  an  Impenetrable  cloud  of  dust 
and  smoke. 

"The  United  States  has  three  huge  muni- 
tion plans  devoting  all  their  efforts  to  the 
manufacture  of  many  more  bombs  of  the 
same  t3TJe  that  dropped  on  Hiroshima. 

'•These  are  the  bombs  that  loose  the  force 
from  which  the  sun  draws  its  power.    These 
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bomb*  hamns  the  basic  power  of  the  unl- 
Tcns  ac^li^t  Japan. 

"Twelve  days  ago,  the  Postdam  Proclama- 
tloo  WM  iMued  BO  that  you.  the  Japanese 
peopto.  mlcht  be  spared  the  terrible  (ate 
that  has  befallen  Hlroehlma.  Had  your 
iMMlMS  promptly  accepted  that  declaration 
■toHklma  would  have  been  Intact.  All  those 
wbo  tftod  as  the  result  of  Hlroehlma 's  catas- 
trophe VQfnld  have  remained  alive  to  work 
tw  the  welfare  of  a  free  Japan. 

~How  long  win  you  allow  your  leaders  to 
bring  destruction  to  Japan? 

"Unless  Japan  accepts  promptly  the  terms 
of  the  Potsdam  Proclamation  offering  Japan 
peace  without  enslavement,  more  atomic 
bombs  win  rain  down  from  the  skies.  You 
know  from  your  experience  that  Allied  planes 
command  the  skies  above  you  and  that  the 
air  force  of  Japan  cannot  prevent  new  raids. 
Think  now  that  every  plane  that  flies  over- 
head may  carry  more  atomic  bombs  like  that 
which  fell  on  Hlroehlma.  Remember  those 
three  huge  war  planU  In  the  United  States 
where  thousands  of  skilled  workers  are  turn- 
ing out  atomic  bombs  In  steady  streams. 

"If  Japan  accepts  the  Potsdam  Proclama- 
tion those  dsirastatlng  bombs  will  no  longer 
be  dropped  upon  you.  If  ths  leaders  do  not 
.  accept,  however,  a  rain  of  ruin  follows,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  yet  been  seen  upon 
this  earth. 

"Which  Is  your  choice? 

•The  Twentieth  Aroerlcen  Air  Force  has 
already  listed  cities  which  are  next  upon  the 
list  to  be  attacked.  The  obvloas  military 
targets,  cities  like  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  Nagoya 
and  Kobe,  Yokohama  and  Nagasaki  need  not 
be  mentioned  here;  they  need  no  warning 
of  their  fate.  Soon  comes  the  turn  now  of 
Yawata.  Saga.  Mlyakonojo.  Imabarl.  Tottorl, 
Iwaktinl.  Takayama.  Urawa.  Pukusolma, 
Hachinohe.  Akiia.  and  Otaru.  Some  days 
ago  warnings  went  out  to  Koriyama.  Ku- 
rume.  Hakodate.  Maebashl.  Nagano,  Puku- 
yama.  Otsu.  Malsiu-1.  and  Nlshlnomlya- 
Mlkage. 

"Stay  away  from  these  towns  and  from  all 
other  places  where  there  are  military  In- 
stallations or  factories  producing  war  goods. 
Leave  the  cities  that  are  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. Why  die  when  you  can  live  for  the 
future  of  Japan? 

"See  what  has  happened  at  Hiroshima. 
Think  of  the  great  Allied  air  fleets  bearing 
mar9  atomic  bombs  to  crush  your  military 
strength. 

"America  and  Britain  and  their  associates 
In  this  war  have  ofTered  terms  which  insure 
Japan  her  sovereign  existence.  Neither 
i*residect  Truman  nor  Prime  Minister  Att- 
lee  seek  to  enslave  the  Japanese  nor  do  they 
wish  to  devastate  the  land.  Only  the  Japa- 
nese war  clique  stands  in  the  way  of  Japan  °s 
future.  As  long  as  your  leaders  continue  to 
wage  war.  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  accept 
the  Potsdam  Proclamation,  the  bombs  must 
fall  But  why  should  you  die  In  a  vain 
struggle  against  'the  forces  of  the  sun'  and 
the  'power  of  the  universe? 

"SUy  away  from  war  plants.  Shun  the 
ttillltary  centers.  Leave  the  threatened 
cities  and  all  other  places  which  are  legiti- 
mate military  objectives.  Why  die  when  you 
can  Uv*  (or  the  future  of  Japan?" 


AtrotrsT  9.  1945.— The  following  Is  a  regular 
weekly  messog?  to  the  people  of  Japan  pre- 
pared especially  for  OWI's  overseas  use  by 
Senator  Elstbt  D.  Thom.\s: 

"The  source  from  which  the  sun  draws  Its 
strength  has  now  been  launched  against 
Japan.  Atomic  bombs  that  harness  the 
power  of  the  universe  have  fallen  on  both 
Hlroahtm*  and  Nagasaki. 

"More  ruin  will  rain  from  the  skies  unless 
you  cease  retUt.inre.  The  American  Twen- 
tieth A'.r  Force  has  announced  a  list  of  other 
military  targets  soon  to  be  attacked.  When 
vou  lo^'k  at  what  u  left  of  Hiroshima  and 
Ma«:.isaki  you  cannot  doubt  the  de&dllne:s 
Of  the  AlUsd  dstarminaUon. 
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Cd 


lei  iders' 


L«es 


assured 


"Stay  away  from  military 
all  mines  and  factories  where 
produced.     Why  die  when 
the   future   of  Japah?    Two 
Potsdam,  the  United  States 
Britain  offered  you  an  opportiAi 
war.     Because   that   offer   baa 
accepted.  Japan  has  paid  a 
your  leaders  promptly  accept^ 
proclamation,   Hiroshima 
spared   the  stunning  blow 
percent  of  Its  area  when  one 
it.  Nagasaki  would  have  been 
and  Jukuyama  would  not  hav( 
strike  by  400  Superforts.    All 
you  have  suffered  since  Julj 
the  tragic  result   of  your 
accepting    the    Potsdam    p 
future  blows  that   may 
laid  directly  to  your  leaders' 
sacrifice  your  safety. 

"How  much  longer  will 
leaders  to  destroy  ycu? 

"Japanese    military    chiefs 
often  blundered  In  the  past, 
somehow  they  will  develop  a 
the  strength  of  the  sun  an( 
the  universe. 

"Do  you  believe  them?    Dc 
how  they  made  futile  prom 
Do  you  not  remember  their 
to  bold  Attu.  Guadalcanal. 
Iwo,  the  Philippines,  Oklna\*a 
other  places  that  the  victoripus 
captured  in  an  Irresistible 
very    gates    of   Tokyo?     Do 
boasts  that  Japan  could  not 
be  bombed? 

"Your  leaders  continue  to 
Barely  7  hours  before  Russia 
their  voices  on  the  radio 
un&hakcable  friendship  of 
toward  Japan.' 

"Can    you    trtist   your 
they  promise  you  that  Japar 
might   and   spirit   of    the 
nations   of    the   world   carrying 
loose  the  force  from  which 
its  power? 

"Seven  million  victorious 
are    deploying   fcr    final    c 
Japan.    The  whole  strength 
Is  committed  to  fight  against 
of  Japan.     Chinese  armies 
leaders  could  not  quell  In  nl 
of  battle  are  gaining  new  e 
continuing  war.    Massed  Alli 
ships  command  the  sea 
the  steady   stream  of   bombers 
Ineffective  air  defenses  cann 

"And  now  the  mighty  Sovi^ 
unconquerable  spirit  was  but 
so  highly  praised  upon  the 
Joined  with  the  United 
Great  Britain  in  the  war 
Russian    veterans,    heroes    o 
against  Nazi  Germany,  are 
against  the  forces  of  Japan. 
"Thus  blasted  into  smoke 
with  wide  areas  of  Hiroshima 
go  Japan's  last  desperate  hopei 
a  rift  might  split  apart  the 
the  war  against  the  Nazis.    Th< 
Great   Britain.   China,   and 
firm  against  aggression   In 
they    stood    against 
The  end  cannot  be  doubted 

"With  atonxlc  bombs  ravaging 
and   with    the   Russians   Join  ng 
march  against  you  evert  the 
continued  resistance  grows 

"Now  Is  the  time  for  t 
to  consider  whether  it  is  wi 
same  sort  of  inept  leadership 
The  t«rms  of  the  Potsdam 
Japan  peace  and  secuiity.  peace 
the  nation  and  security  again  >t 
ible  might  of  the  atomic  bcnbs 
"Consider  what  has  happened 
tew  weeks,     Okinawa,  which 
leaden  called  tlie  baaiicn  of  Ja^ii 
Battleahlpe  of  the  Imperial 
hlasted  and  crippled  iu  their 
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Powerful  B-298  have  wrecked  scores  of  es- 
sentltil  military  installations  and  the  Anglo- 
American  fleet  has  cruised  unchallenged  up 
and  down  your  coast,  shelling  your  cities  as 
they  willed.  Now  come  the  atomic  bombs 
that  harness  the  power  of  the  universe. 

"You  have  an  opportunity  to  put  an  end 
to  all  this  tragedy.  Accept  the  terms  of  the 
Potsdam  Proclamatlcn.  Cast  aside  those 
leaders  who  condemn  you  to  die  in  a  war  you 
cannot  win." 

August  17.  1945.— The  following  Is  the 
reg^ilar  weekly  commentary  on  the  Far  East, 
prepared  especially  for  OWI's  overseas  tise 
by  Senator  Eleebt  D.  Thomas: 

"With  Japan's  decision  to  surrender,  the 
failure  of  Thailand's  weak  war  elTort,  and 
the  subjection  of  the  Nanking  puppets  to 
the  central  Chinese  authority,  organized  mil- 
itary activity  In  the  Japanese  Interest  has 
ceased.  The  fighting  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations,  so  clearly  demonstrated  In  their 
unity  of  action,  has  won  a  mighty  victory 
for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Justice.  Per- 
haps in  sporadic  Instances  resistance  may 
occasionally  flare  up  in  isolated  regions, 
but  large-scale  conflicts  Is  at  an  end.  No 
minor  riots  can  long  disturb  the  hard-won 
peace. 

"The  road  now  lies  open  for  the  people 
of  Japan  to  work  toward  those  freedoms 
which  liberty-loving  people  so  deeply  cherish. 
Free  from  the  domination  of  selfish  war 
lords  who  so  long  deceived  and  misled  them, 
the  Japanese  may  look  forward  to  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  and  thinking  as  they 
please,  of  worshiping  as  they  desire,  and 
of  enjoying  the  fundamental  human  rights 
of  all  free  peopl'"s. 

"The  road  which  Japan  has  taken  has  been 
troublous  and  her  course  has  been  dis- 
astrous. The  loss  of  men  which  Japan  has 
suffered  has  been  serious,  but.  In  the  absence 
of  official  Japanese  statistics,  no  numbers  can 
be  definitely  cited.  We  do  know,  however, 
from  official  Allied  statements,  that  no  less 
than  1.128  combat  ships  have  been  sunk 
since  Pearl  Harbor,  with  803  more  probably 
destroyed,  and  no  less  than  2.320  damaged. 
On  noncombatant  ships  we  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  3  653  have  been  sunk  or  prob- 
ably destroyed,  and  that  2.240  more  have 
been  damaged. 

"These  have  not  been  the  only  Japanese 
losses.  During  the  last  20  months  alone  no 
fewer  than  12,000  planes  have  been  destroyed, 
with  thousands  more  seriously  damaged. 

"Since  the  Issuance  of  the  Potsdam  Procla- 
mation on  July  26.  at  least  138  additional 
Japanese  ships  were  sunk  before  the  war 
lords  decided  to  accept  the  terms  offered  them 
by  President  Truman.  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill. 
Plane  losses  during  that  period  of  waiting 
were  also  heavy. 

"Cold  statistics  on  ship  and  plane  losses, 
while  convincing  and  final,  do  not,  however, 
show  the  full  extent  of  the  armed  might  of 
the  United  Nations  In  their  war  against  ag- 
gression. The  fact  that  Japan's  army  lost  in 
every  battle  where  it  faced  the  forces  of  free- 
dom, that  many  of  her  best  men  lay  dead  or 
stood  helpless  on  bypassed  islands,  that  In- 
creasing numbers  of  them  were  confined 
within  Allied  prison  compounds,  and  that 
Japan's  proud  navy  swung  Inactive  at  Its 
anchorages  while  Admirals  Nlmltz  and  Halsey 
ranged  up  and  down  the  coast  of  the  home- 
land, testified  to  the  superior  skill  and 
strategy  of  the  Allied  leaders,  to  their  de- 
termination, and  to  their  mUitary  ability. 

"It  was  the  end  that  had  already  come  to 
Germany,  the  nation  once  so  admired  by 
Japan's  militarists.  It  was  the  inevitable 
end  for  all  aggressors  whose  entire  country 
U  geared  for  unjust  war.  Tyranny  spells  de- 
struction and  death  to  thoae  who  seek  to 
enslave  a  world. 

"The  pattern  begun  In  Mancburla  in  1931 
and  cariied  through  consistently  by  Japa- 
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nese  war  lords  thereafter  will  not  be  copied 
hereafter  by  those  who  understand  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Certainly  peoples  who  con- 
trast the  policies  of  the  Japanese  military 
clique  with  those  of  the  United  Nations  who 
come  not  to  enslave  and  not  to  destroy  the 
Japanese  people  but  to  weed  out  the  selflsh 
groups  who  have  misled  the  people  of  Japan, 
win  not  hereafter  choose  to  follow  the  war 
lords'  evil  ways. 

"The  world  has  now  the  opportunity  for  a 
lasting  peace.  The  cooperation  already  be- 
gun by  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco, 
and  shown  so  clearly  In  the  statements  issued 
by  the  heads  of  state  at  Potsdam  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  continued  cooperation  yet  to 
come." 

AuGtrsT  23.  1945. — The  following  is  the 
regular  weekly  commentary  on  the  Far  East, 
prepared  especially  for  OWI's  overseas  use 
by  United  States  Senator  Elee-t  D.  Thomas. 
"Seventeen  years  ago.  In  1928.  more  than 
a  dozen  nations,  among  whom  was  Japan, 
signed  a  formal  agreement  professing  their 
Intention  of  settling  International  disputes 
by  peaceful  means. 

"How  happy  all  the  world  would  have  been 
had  Japan  chosen  to  abide  by  that  Kellogg 
Treaty  Instead  of  taking  the  path  of  military 
adventure  I 

"August    is   the    month    of   anniversaries. 
Not  only  was  the  Kellogg  Treaty  signed  that 
month  but  so.  In  other  Augusts,  less  happy 
actions  have  been  taken.    It  was  In  August 
1394  that  Japan  made  war  on  China,  a  con- 
flict ending  In  the  taking  of  Formosa  from 
that  Injiired  country.    It  was  In  August  1910 
that  Japan.  In  violation  of  her  previous  pub- 
lished commitments,  annexed  Korea.     Both 
these  aggressions  are  soon  to  be  rectified.    It 
was  m  August  1935  that  Colonel  Aizawa  vio- 
lated peace  and  order  by  showing  the  arro- 
gance of  the  younger  officers  in  murdering 
the  superior  officer  placed  over  him.  and  It 
was  In  August  1937  that  Japanese  militarists 
launched  the  battle  of  Shanghai.     In  other 
Augusts.    1942    and    1943.    the    strength    of 
Japan's  navy  gave  way  before  the  valor  and 
spirit  of  American  seamen  In  the  Battle  of 
the  Eastern  Solomons  and  in  the  Aleutians. 
"Other  Au-justs,  however,  have  been  hap- 
pier for  Japan.    In  this  month.  In  1549,  a  de- 
voted religious  leader,  Francis  Xavler,  came  to 
Kagoshima  bearing  Europe's  offer  of  humanl- 
tarlanlsm   and   of   world   association   In   re- 
ligion.   Almost  a  century  ago.  in  August  1856. 
Townsend  Harris,  first  Amerlcsffa  consul  resi- 
dent In  Japan,  held  out  the  promise  of  tr?de 
and  of  peaceful  cooperation  In  world  affairs. 
Only  a  year  ago,  In  .\ugust  1944.  conversa- 
tions at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  near  Washington, 
sought  to  establish  guaranties  of  world-wide 
friendliness     and     mutual     trade     relations 
among  the  United  Nations,  with  the  hope 
that  some  day  Japan,  too,  would  also  share 
in  the.-e  benefits. 

"In  future  years,  no  doubt.  Japan  will  look 
back  upon  August  1945  as  the  month  In  which 
Japan  slammed  the  door  on  outworn  con- 
cepts. In  August  1871.  Emperor  Meljl,  by  Im- 
perial rescript,  formally  abolished  feudalism; 
In  August  1945,  military  Influence  will  end. 
and  Japan  may  embark  upon  new  ways  of 
peace. 

"That  war  began  with  Japan's  decision  to 
lay  dcwn  her  arms  and  to  cease  the  futile 
struggle  against  the  United  Nations,  who  had 
swept  away  her  sea  force  and  her  air  power. 
With  the  formal  signing  of  surrender  docu- 
ments next  week,  the  self-willed  militaristic 
advisers  whose  unintelligent  calculations 
brought  Japan  to  the  very  threshold  of  anni- 
hilation can  no  longer  mislead  the  nation. 
There  wiU  be  ended  for  all  time  the  authority 
and  Influence  of  those  who  have  deceived  the 
people  of  Japan  into  embarking  on  world 
conquest  Irresponsible  militarism  shall  be 
forever  eliminated  from  Japan. 

"The  victorious  Allies  who  so  smashed  the 
Japanese  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force   that 


during  the  last  3  years  no  Japanese  major  vic- 
tory was  won,  do  not  Intend  to  enslave  the 
Japanese  as  a  race  nor  to  destroy  them  as  a 
nation,  but  they  do  Intend  to  mete  out  stern 
Justice  to  all  war  criminals  and  to  those  who 
visited  cruelties  upon  helpless  war  prison- 
ers. To  the  end  that  Japan  may  enjoy  as 
speedily  as  possible  a  peacefully  inclined  and 
responsible  government  and  that  the  people 
may  live  peaceful  and  productive  lives,  the 
occupation  forces  of  the  victorious  Alllfes 
expect  complete  and  exact  compliance  with 
the  terms  to  which  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  has  agreed. 

"Peace,  security,  and  Justice  for  the  future 
depends  upon  a  speedy  establishment  among 
the  people  of  Japan  of  the  essential  free- 
doms cherished  In  all  llberty-lovlng  coun- 
tries. These  freedoms  Include  the  right  to 
speak  freely  to  think  as  one  wishes,  and  to 
profess  whatever  religion  may '  be  most  de- 
sired; respect  for  fundamental  human  rights 
must  also  be  assured.  To  this  end  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  Nations 
stated  In  their  Potsdam  Proclamation  their 
desire  that  democratic  tendencies  should  be 
strengthened  among  the  Japanese  people. 

"A  great  beginning  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  desirable  goals  will  be  made 
next  week  whsn  the  surrender  documents  re- 
ceive their  formal  signatures.  This  ceremony 
will  Itself  win  for  August  1945  a  major  place 
among  the  historic  events  that  have  occurred 
In  Japan.  Through  the  results  that  flow 
therefrom  will  come  to  Japan  the  realization 
of  the  values  of  peace  and  of  free  institu- 
tions." 

AuGTTST  30,  1945. — The  following  Is  the 
regular  weekly  commentary  on  the  Far  East 
prepared  especially  for  OWI's  overitcas  u-e  by 
United  States  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas: 

"Within  the  next  week  will  fall  two  anni- 
versaries of  events  Important  In  the  history 
of  Japan. 

"Anniversaries  are  highly  slgnlflcant.  They 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  past.  Often 
they  point  a  guide  to  future  conduct.  The 
tragic  anniversaries  this  week  provide  fitting 
material  upon  which  Japan  may  ponder 
deeply. 

"Many  of  my  former  acquaintances  In  Ja- 
pan remember  vividly  the  earthquake  of 
September  1,  1923,  which  leveled  great  tracts 
of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  causing  heavy  loss 
of  life  and  property.  Tnat  disaster  was  un- 
avoidable, what  lawyers  term  an  act  of  God. 
The  lives  and  treasure  thus  lost  were  not 
sacrificed  for  human  greed  but  were  the  toll 
paid  because  man  had  not  learned  to  control 
the  stupendous  force  of  nature. 

"Recently,  Japan  has  felt  blows  even  more 
devastating  than  those  dealt  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1923.  Through  the  arrogance  of  a 
clique  of  militarists,  thousands  of  human 
beings  died  In  Japan  In  a  war  that  could  have 
been  avoided  had  Japan's  false  leaders  con- 
sidered the  welfare  cf  the  people.  The  best 
resources  of  Japan  were  thrown  away  by  the 
avarice  of  those  who  sought  to  gratify  selflsh 
militarist  ambitions. 

"The  great  lesson  to  be  learned  for  the 
future  Is  that  Japan  must  not  again  repeat 
the  crime  of  seeking  power  through  military 
force.  Natural  calamity  may  be  unavoid- 
able, as  was  the  earthquake  of  1923.  but 
when  Japan  suffered  in  that  catastrophe,  the 
nations  of  the  world  rushed  to  her  assistance 
with  food  and  medicine  and  relief  supplies. 
When,  however,  Japan  brought  disaster  upon 
herself,  through  her  aggressive  actions  to- 
ward her  neighbors,  the  world  looked  coldly 
on  her  as  a  menace  to  mankind. 

"So.  too.  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  signed 
on  September  3,  1905,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
great  Russo-Japanese  War,  provides  an  an- 
niversary that  should  stir  serious  thought. 
By  the  provisions  of  that  treaty,  Japan  fed 
an  appetite  for  land  upon  the  continent  of 
Asia  to  which  she  had  no  legitimate  right. 
At  the  expense  of  her  helpless  nsighbors. 


Japan  swelled  her  possessions  but  she  lost  the 
friendship  of  her  fellows.  The  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth  seemed,  at  the  time,  to  bencflt 
Japan,  yet  Its  aftermath  was  tragic.  Because 
It  was  an  unjust  peace.  It  led  to  future  wars; 
because  It  was  an  unfair  peace.  It  cost  Japan 
the  confidence  of  many  people  who  might 
have  been  her  friends. 

"Today,  after  a  long  series  of  aggressive 
militarist  adventures  rising  out  of  that 
treaty,  Japan  has  nothing  to  show  for  her 
efforts.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  Pots- 
dam proclamation  which  Japan  has  agreed 
to  accept,  she  wUl  lose  all  title  to  her  llle'^al 
gains.  The  terms  of  the  surrender  papers  to 
be  signed  on  Sunday  are  not  yet  public  In- 
formation but  certainly  China  win  regain 
her  lost  sovereignty  over  Manchuria,  while 
Korea  will  prepare  for  the  liberty  that  Is  her 
eventual  due.  Japan  must  leave  the  lands 
to  which  she  has  no  legal  right. 

'The  peace  which  Is  to  follow  Japan's  sur- 
render has  no  such  drawbacks  as  had  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth.  It  is  not  a  happy 
experience  to  lose  a  war  but  often  a  defeat 
may  pave  the  way  for  betterment.  Such  is 
the  case  today.  The  best  efforts  of  Japan's 
Army  and  Navy,  aided  by  her  air  force,  could 
not  resist  the  power  and  spirit  of  Allied 
armies  determined  to  destroy  Injustice  and 
oppression.  Japan  suffered  such  heavy  de- 
feats that  she  won  no  major  victory  against 
Anglo-American  forces  curing  the  last  3  years 
of  war.  At  the  time  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Potsdam  Proclamation,  on  July  26.  It 
was  recignized  throughout  the  world  that 
Japan's  doom  was  sealed. 

'But  Japan  is  now  emancipated  from  the 
military  caste  which  once  oppressed  her.  She 
has  agreed  to  follow  peaceful  ways  with  a 
government  pledged  to  promote  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  and  thought,  as  well  as  to 
guarantee  the  fundamental  rights  of  llberty- 
lovlng  people. 

"These  will  be  great  gains  when  they  are 
at  last  achieved.  The  liquidation  of  mUl- 
tarism  and  the  coming  of  full  political  free- 
dom will  be  evidence  that  Japan  no  longei 
Intends  to  rely  upon  crude  chauvinism  of 
brute  force  but  that  she  desires  a  proper 
position  within  the  circle  cf  modern  nations. 

[Press  release  of  August  9,  19451 

Articles  In  50.000,000  dally  newspaper  Is- 
sues and  radio  talks  In  twoscore  languages 
to  at  least  a  hundred  million  people  broke 
the  back  of  Japanese  ^vorid  propaganda  In 
the  greatest  psychologl'jal  warfare  campaign 
in  history. 

High  praise  for  aid  rendered  the  Allied 
cause  by  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  MUitary 
Affairs;  Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell.  former 
naval  commander  in  chief  In  the  Far  East; 
Raymond  Swing,  widely  known  commenta- 
tor; and  MaJ.  George  Fieldin.  E'iot.  mUi- 
tary analyst,  was  voiced  yesterday  by  Edward 
L.  Barrett,  Chief  of  the  Overseas  Bureau  of 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

"Throughout  the  entire  war  period  these 
men  have  voiced  the  spirit  of  America,"  Mr. 
Barrett  declared.  "One  of  our  most  difficult 
tasks  was  to  awaken  Interest  in  the  Pacific 
war  to  distant  peoples  who  had  little  first- 
hand knowledge  of  that  area.  These  men 
succeeded  so  admirably  In  presenting  the 
American  point  of  view  that  they  won  the 
battle  of  publicity.  Their  chief  weapon  was 
a  clear,  calm  analysis  of  the  situation,  writ- 
ten in  always  reliable  terms  from  an  ob- 
jective point  of  view.  Because  they  relied 
solely  upon  truth,  conservatively  presented, 
their  writings  and  speeches  gained  accept- 
ance where  the  more  highly  colored  Japanese 
propaganda  was  rejected." 

The  psychological  warfare  work  conducted 
by  these  commentators  was  carefully  se- 
lected. As  a  naval  expert.  Admiral  Yarnell 
discussed  developmenu  in  the  field  In  which 
he  was  expert,  with  Major  Eliot,  one  of  the 
more  highly  regarded  oolumnuu,  speclaliaing 
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oa  mlltUry  alfaln,  itnd  Rnymnixl  Bwlnv  dUu 
tM>«r»l  poliueal  aiid  mkuI  trvnda. 
wroU  arttrlM  wMch  w»r«  dU- 
iif  cabifl  Knd  wlrvlnM  to  kII  p«rta  of 
th»  world.  inrMniiiif  point*  m  far  dttunt 
u  BaxhdMt  and  Rrykjuvik:  their  mdlo  broMl* 
«MU  w*r«  tnuMiatad  into  such  unuiual 
Uoguagea  as  Urdu  and  AfrlkaaiM. 

Bccauw  of  bU  Intimate  acquatnUncc  with 
th«  Japaneae.  gained  during  his  7  7««r«' 
raaldenca  In  that  country  a«  a  mtaalonary, 
Senator  Troma*  vas  particularly  qualified 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try On  the  seventh  day  of  each  month,  the 
day  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Senator 
Thoma*  spoke  directly  to  the  Japaneae. 
urging  them  to  return  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, to  reject  their  war  lords,  and  to  fol- 
low the  Ideals  laid  down  for  them  60  year* 
ago  by  Bmperor  Meljt  when  he  issued  his 
famous  rescript  on  government. 

More  recently,  when  the  coUapae  of  Japan 
seemed  Imminent,  Senator  Thomas  stepped 
up  his  schedule  to  the  delivery  of  a  speech 
weekly  instead  of  monthly  Hla  last  address, 
made  the  day  before  the  first  surrender  of- 
fer, was  an  eloquent  plea  for  Japan  to  quit 
the  conflict  before  the  war  lords  doomed  tha 
nation   to  destruction. 

Senator  Thomas'  speeches  al^o  reached  a 
wide  audience  within  the  United  States.  At 
the  appearance  of  each  of  the  44  monthly 
broadcasta  and  with  the  delivery  of  the  four 
weekly  commentaries  which  have  recently 
appeared,  senatorial  collea^es  who  admired 
the  effectiveness  of  hla  work  Inserted  the 
teit  of  the  speeches  Into  the  Concksssionai, 
Rxcou)  so  that  his  contributions  reached 
every  section  of  the  United  States. 

Probably  no  single  orator  in  world  history 
has  ever  reached  so  wide  an  audience  as  has 
heard  and  read  his  speeches. 

OWI  officials  estimate  that  the  commen- 
taries of  the  four  men  were  extremely  im- 
portant In  causing  Italy  to  throw  in  her 
lot  against  the  Japanese. 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Barrett,  "the  words 
of  the  commentators  contributed  an  over- 
whelming psychological  power  for  the  United 
Nations  cause  " 

The  activities  found  useful  during  war- 
time will  be.  he  explained,  continued  during 
the  postwar  adjustment  period.  In  Japan 
Itself,  a  vital  problem  exists  in  smoothing 
the  way  for  cooperation  between  the  de- 
feated people  and  the  army  of  occupation. 
Without  careful  interpretation  of  the  prob- 
lems that  will  arise,  the  task  of  the  Allied 
forces  Will  be  difficult.  He  believe*,  how- 
ever, that  through  the  aid  of  such  commen- 
tators as  Senator  Thomas,  the  Japanese  may 
be  induced  to  work  more  harmoniously  with 
the  troops  under  General  MacArthur  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

"These  c».immentator8.  together  with  others 
who  may  be  persuaded  to  assist  us."  says  Mr. 
Barrett,  "will  help  solve  this  difficult  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  by  preeentlng  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  clearly  and  convincingly. 
Thus  they  will  combat  the  previous  lndoc> 
trinatlon  of  the  Japaneae  and  will  pronoto 
Interracial  understanding.  It  Is  ptMslble, 
•ls<v  that  th«'V  may  be  called  upon  ocea- 
•lonally  by  the  military  gt»vrrnment  to  pub- 
tlciM  and.  perhapa,  to  clarify,  oiDcUU  tut*- 
mrnta  ao  that  they  may  b« 
Uiroufbout  the  occupied  arM." 

I  Ft  MM  reU«M  (^f  AllgUat  IS,  INI) 
•I  numef'Mi*  in((UiriM  rr 
\\»  aiut  ut*Wi  aaa«,HM«t|< 
i'arninn  ibe  lype  of  maierial  br«»MtCMl  to 
J«|MA  rtUUv*  tu  iha  tfltvi  uf  Um  mw 
MMMt  feonb,  thf  0AM  of  Wm  lafONMUOl^ 
ti  rtlfMtnt  the  attached  him<«ai  aartpi 
written  hv  Artiatur  Btatat  D.  TMOMAB.  Drmo* 
rrat   of  Utah 

(tenst.f  THOMAa  haa  iMtMd  a  monthly 
•til  Mori^t  to  the  JitpuneMi  peopla  ••  Mm 
•cvviuit  uf  each  month  alnc*  the  atltt«li  oo 
Fearl   Harbor.     The   avtached   acrlpt,  there* 


tie 


tort,  la  tha  rorty>fottrth  1^  tht  monthly 

Mrlaa. 

In  addition,  Stnator  TkoM'ui 
undartaktn  a  wttkly  broadc 
tha  aaaumptinn  that  with 
of  tht  war  effort  in  the  Pi 
ataffea  of  the  conflict  may  b« 
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Masse 


EXTENSION  OF  RiMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  wrw  toib; 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  Uf^ITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 


Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  a 
able  sermon  delivered  by 
Benjamin  L.  Masse.  S.  J 
of  America,  and  executive 
Catholic  Mind,  at  a  Labor 
at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

There  being  no  objecti 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 
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•Ble.««ed  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst 


for  Justice,  for  they  shall  be 


that  It  should 
eet  and  there 
luman  dignity 


Matthew  3:0.)  It  is  eminently  flttlng  that 
we  have  come  here  this  moriilng  to  sanctify 
Labor  Day  by  offering  togeth(  r  the  holy  sac- 
riflce  of  the  mass.  It  Is  fitting  that  on  this 
day  dedicated  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America.  organlBcl  labor  should 
go  to  the  Divine  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  for 
cotirage  aiid  inspiration  to  c<ntlnue  Its  gal- 
lant struggle  for  social  Justlcej 
kneel,  ao  to  speak,  at  Hia 
learn  thoaa  great  trutha  of 
and  brotherly  aolldarlty  whicli  are  the  heart 
and  aoul  of  the  labor  nioverai  nt. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  knew  whut  It  maant  to 
•am  Hta  daily  bread  In  the  sw  lat  of  His  brow. 
He  knew  how  it  felt  to  come 
dead  tirad.  and  to  turn  out  l  \  tha  morninf. 
still  tirtd.  to  begin  anoUMr  <  ay*  work.  Ha 
knew  povarty  and  inaMUTlt  .  and  all  tha 
other  cruaaat  WMCH  irartwi  MMMUy  baar, 
If  there  la  end  plM«,  Ifcwalhit.  In  all  the 
V  1  wheia  workara  ran  i»»ect  sympaihy 
•(•'•undiuf,  a  la  in  iba  Chvirelt  of 

it  I-  .  •  neretrsnrt.  than,  t»  lay  iha»  jt^w 
ara  waic  )<>r  tin.  toitg  bi^ri  r«  theie  waa  a 
Hallway  Labor  Act,  almeti  i«tf  a  crntMry 
heroie  tha  Onnitrt«a  ot  tiM  Unhad  Ktata* 
pawed  tha  Haiional  Labor  llalaUona  Ael, 
l*upe  teo  xtlt  thunderad  tr« a  tha  Vatican 
that  worker*  had  a  Ood-ttn  I  rlfht  to  or- 
ganiaa  freely  for  tha  purpoa »  of  coiiactiva 
bai  gaining,  and  he  called  upu  x  management 


satisfied. 


I  St. 


to  raapeet  that  r1|ht,  and  upon  tht  htada  of    • 
iUtaa  to  Ruarantaa  and  protact  it. 

Sinca  that  time  other  Popca  hatrt  writtan 
In  defense  of  labor,  and  their  worda  hava 
been  echoed  and  datalopwl  and  applied  by 
blshopa  and  prteats  all  over  tha  world  Thoaa 
of  you  who  live  in  this  archdiocese  and  know 
what  has  been  done  here,  and  is  being  done, 
to  secure  justica  for  worklngmen  and  work- 
Ingwomen  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  of 
this.  The  church's  solicitude  for  labor  has. 
Indeed,  been  so  pronounced  that  she  is 
sometimes  acctised  of  being  prolabor.  of  tak- 
ing sides  in  that  incessant  struggle  between 
workers  and  employers  which  has  been  the 
curse  of  the  modern  Industrial  system.  If 
there  Is  any  truth  in  this  charge,  it  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  church  stands,  and  must 
sund.  for  Justice:  and  standing  for  Justice. 
she  has  had.  on  many  occasions,  to  defend 
the  cause  of  the  workers,  since  they,  more 
often  than  employers,  have  been  the  victims 
of  criminal  injustice. 

The  church  has  no  desire  to  deepen  the 
discords  in  modem  society;  she  does  not 
wish  to  stir  the  witch's  brew  of  class  war- 
fare. The  church  was  founded  to  save  the 
souls  of  all  men.  rich  and  poor,  not  by  preach- 
ing hatred,  but  through  love  of  Him  who 
died  for  all  of  us  on  the  Crosa.  The  church 
wants  labor  and  management  to  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  and  mutual  respect,  for 
their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of  society, 
but  she  knows  that  this  will  never  happen 
so  long  as  the  working  class  is  denied  Its 
jtist  place  in  modern  industrial  society.  In  v 
striving  to  elevate  the  position  of  workers, 
to  win  for  them  a  fair  share  of  the  products 
they  make  and  distribute,  to  vindicate  their 
sacred  rights,  the  church  is  not  promoting 
social  discord:  rather  is  she  preparing  the 
way  for  an  economic  order  more  in  accord 
with  Christian  Ideals  than  is  the  present  one. 

We  are  living  today  in  very  critical  times, 
a  period  in  which  the  possibilities  for  good  - 
and  evU  are  enormous,  and  are  equally  great. 
There  is  abroad  in  the  world  a  burning  hope 
that  the  suffering  of  this  war — the  breaking 
of  hearts  and  of  homes,  the  ruinous  destruc- 
tion and  the  copious  spilling  of  blood — wUl 
not  have  been  in  vain.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
even  while  the  war  still  raged,  our  country 
ratified  a  charter  designed  to  preserve  peace 
among  nations.  We  all  pray  that  despite 
its-  imperfections  the  United  Nations  Charter 
will  be  truly  a  new  Magna  Charta,  a  promise 
of  freedom  from  fear  and  war. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  There  will  never 
be  peace  among  nations  until  there  Is  also 
peace  within  nations.  "International  equi- 
librium and  harmony."  said  our  holy  father. 
Pope  Pius  XII.  in  his  splendid  address  on 
Christmas  Eve.  1943.  "depend  on  the  Internal 
equilibrium  and  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  In  the  material,  social,  and  In- 
tellectual sphere."  And  he  continued:  "It 
Is  only,  then,  by  striving  for  an  integT.»l 
peace,  a  peace  In  both  fields,  that  people 
will  be  freed  from  the  cruel  nightmare  nf 
»'ar." 

One  wonder*  sometimes  whether  we  are 
preparing  for  this  "integral  paaoa";  whether, 
that  Is  to  say,  we  are  putting  forth  tha  aame 
Intanaa  afTort  to  aaaura  domaatie  peace  In 
tha  p«iatwar  world  that  we  arc  devoting  to 
International  pe:ice  Home  close  obii»ivt<rs 
of  tha  Industrial  scene  in  the  United  mwtei 
are  fraaiy  piadirting  a  way*  of  atrlkas  and 
lock.ouu  after  tha  war  that  will  aioaad  In 
a«»ani  and  blttarnaia  anything  wa  hava  »«. 
parianaad  bafora,  Oartalnly,  thara  la  ti>day 
•  traal  iaal  of  vmreat  among  w\>rkara,  tin* 
raat  born  partly,  pcriiajw.  uf  fatiivia,  but 
MOMIf  of  faar— fMur  ©f  a  rurthar  i  ine  m  iivtnn 


I,  fawr  of  eyt-baaka,  fear  t^r  a  raductlou 
in  aartiint*  thrtmnh  Ivhm  of  overtima.  faar  «t 
tmaniployment,  and  \hp  retvirn  t)f  brendllnti. 
Thart  la  a  faalinp.  al»ti,  that  m  too  manv 
ra»a«  man«(tt»mpnt  haa  takm  artYantftft  of 
lab»>r  a  no-atrikp  pledfta,  and  bv  rafu«in«  *o 
•ettia  grievancea  has  goaded  the  workcra  into 
unpopular  strikes. 
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On  the  other  hand,  mananamant  la  per- 
BUnded  that  It  Is  tha  worker*  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  tha  war  emergency  and  have 
forced  concrsslona  which  would  never  hava 
been  granted  in  normal  tlmas^  Theae  con- 
cessions some  employers  are  determined  to 
revoke  the  minute  the  war  Is  over,  even  if  this 
should  lead  to  serious  trouble. 

This  situation  ought  to  be  a  cnuse  of  grave 
concern  to  all  of  us.  We  ought  to  realize  that 
we  cannot  permit  a  period  of  Industrial  strife 
after  the  war  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy 
the  blessed  fruits  of  peace.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  wish  to  betray  the  aspirations  of  a  war- 
weary  people,  we  must  give  to  this  problem 
now  the  calm,  serious  delit>eratlon  it  deserve?. 
There  are  today  two  paths  open  to  the 
American  people,  one  calculated  to  lead  to 
domestic  peace  and  cooperation  among  the 
economic  groups  In  our  society;  the  other,  to 
Industrial  w.nrfare  and  civil  strife.  Let  us  call 
theae  two  path?  the  way  of  afllrmatlon  and 
the  way  of  denial. 

The  way  of  denial  la  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  gains  which  organized  labor  has 
made  for  Itself,  and  for  all  workers,  during 
the  past  decade  must  be  checked,  and  even 
whittled  down.  There  are  even  a  few  who. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  would 
be  willing  to  set  the  returning  veterans 
against  the  unions,  and  thus  raise  a  barrier 
of  enmity  and  distrust  between  soldiers  and 
civilians.  Obviously,  this  Is  not  the  path  to 
a  sound  and  prosperous  social  order.  It  Is  a 
formula  for  class  hatred  and  warfare. 

The  way  of  afHrmatlon.  on  the  other  hand, 
Is  grounded  on  the  conviction  that  the  gains 
of  labor  must  be  consolidated  and  expanded 
In  the  postwar  era.  It  believes  that  the 
workers  of  America,  through  their  trade 
unions,  must  be  given  a  new  and  creative 
role  in  trade  and  Industry.  It  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  wage  contract 
will  be  perfected  by  some  form  of  partner- 
ship, when  workers  will  be  given  a  share  in 
profits,  in  management,  and  in  ownership, 
when.  In  a  word,  workers  will  have  the  same 
incentive  to  produce  and  the  same  sense  of 
their  dignity  and  importance  in  the  economic 
system  which  management  now  enjoys  and 
which  we  like  to  t>elleve  are  a  part  of  our 
American  heritage.  This  new  condition  of 
workers  will  not  be  an  overnight  develop- 
ment, but  it  should  be  the  goal  toward  which 
we  constantly  strive.  It  Is  a  goal  that  com- 
mends itself  equally  to  our  Christian  and 
democratic  conscience,  and  to  our  economic 
good  sense.  It  la  a  goal  which  will  help  us 
to  mnke  certain  that  this  war,  unlike  the  last 
one,  has  not  been  fought  In  vain. 

On  this  Labor  Day  1945,  it  is  impcaslble 
to  say  which  path,  the  path  of  affirmation  or 
the  path  of  denial,  this  Nation  will  follow. 
That  decision  rests  with  employers,  with  the 
Government,  on  tha  ganaral  public.  But  It 
rests  with  the  workers  themselves,  too.  Our 
trade  unions  have  made  a  great  contribution 
to  this  country.  In  peace  and  in  war.  but. 
like  all  institutions,  they  are  human  and 
have  their  imperfections.  Theae  Imperfec- 
tloni.  It  1*  true,  have  been  vastly  exaggerated, 
aa  the  reama  of  publicity  on  wartime  strlkea 
taatlfy.  It  might  come  as  a  great  aurprlaa 
to  many  olheiwiso  well-informed  paraona  to 
know  that  the  hours  vuluittanly  worked  on  a 
aingla  holiday— tha  laai  Fouiih  of  July— 
mora  than  made  up  for  all  tha  tima  loat 
thiuugh  suikaa  ainca  Narl  Harbor.  Vin,  U 
appaara.  la  much  mora  nawaworthy  than 
virtue 

Mowavar,  tvan  whan  »Uowmm  hM  btan 
»ft4f  tor  •Mntration.  \\  roiMtni  unfor- 
lUAftMly  Irua  ihat  or«aniaed  labor  haa  a 
■nod  daal  of  aoUad  vaah  lu  hAU|  ou  tha  Una. 
U  la  (ha  duty  o(  worktrt  10  Hmnn  ihttt 
uaparftoiioiui  Io  driva  tron  pottilona  of 
Mwtr  thoM  )M«tvt  who,  by  vomoa  of  thair 
di^hoiiaaty  or  their  duioyaUy  to  ovir  country, 
hava  provad  unfaithful  to  thair  truat:  to 
abolUh  all  thoaa  racial  and  rcligloua  di>* 
crlminntlons  which  are  at  once  a  betrayal  of 
democracy  and  a  denial  of  tha  twrotharhood 


of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  Clod  In  no 
other  way  can  labor  convinea  the  American 
public  that  It  Is  worthy  of  a  new  and  higher 
rceponsibility.  In  no  other  way  can  it  main* 
tain  lU  self-respect. 

Labor  Day,  then,  should  be  a  day  of  dedi- 
cation. It  should  be  a  day  when  workera 
consecrate  their  unions  anew  to  the  noble 
Ideals  which  witnefsed  their  birth.  Con- 
ceived in  a  holy  desire  to  stop  the  exploitation 
of  workers  in  modern  industry,  unions  were 
early  consecrated  to  justice  In  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  love.  The  day  unions  lose  their 
thirst  for  jtistlce  and  their  sense  of  brother- 
hood, the  day  they  t)ecome  as  cold  and  mer- 
cenary as  some  of  otu-  corporations,  they  will 
have  lost  their  souls.  They  will  wither  and 
die.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  church 
to  remind  them  of  this:  to  teach  the  solid 
principles  of  true  moral  conduct;  to  hold  up 
before  them  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  by  His  own  life,  dignlfled  the  lives  of 
all  workers. 

Now  as  the  mass  continues,  let  us  pray 
that  Ood  may  bless  the  labor  movement  of 
this  country;  that  He  may  inspire  Its  leaders 
and  its  members  with  noble,  generous  ideals; 
that  such  evils  as  afflict  It  from  within  may 
be  removed,  and  that  the  short-sighted  and 
selfish  enemies  that  attack  it  from  without 
may  be  confounded:  that  it  may  bring  to  the 
working  people  of  this  country  that  material 
well-being  which,  as  Pope  Pius  XI  said.  Is 
not  a  hindrance  but  an  aid  to  the  salvation 
of  their  Immortal  souls. 

Let  us  pray,  finally,  for  a  new  era  In  In- 
dustry, an  era  in  which  labor  and  manage- 
ment, inspired  by  religious  motives,  will  build 
together  an  economic  order  founded  on  social 
Justice  and  love  for  their  fellow  men.  an  eco- 
nomic order  that  will  respect  the  dignity  of 
the  individual  and  the  sanctity  of  family  life, 
an  economic  order.  In  short,  that  will  reflect 
our  sacred  belief  In  God  and  our  determina- 
tion to  make  the  spirit  of  Christ  supreme 
even  In  the  market  place. 


Resolution   of  Italian-American  Citizens' 
Leafue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  on  July  29,  1945, 
by  the  Italian-American  Citizens'  League, 
of  Warren,  Ohio, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  a  maatlng  of  tha  Italian -Amar lean  OltU 
aana'  Uagua  hald  on  tha  88th  day  uf  July 
1845  tl^a  fuUowii^g  raaolutlona  wara  liflerad 
and  unanimoualy  adopted: 

"Wheraas  U  haa  lust  baan  publicly  ravaalad 
that  TMioooii  0.  BOM.  UhiM  IMiUa 
tanater  from  Mlasisslp»4,  rfMAUy  NoMvtd  a 
latter  from  an  AmarlOAA  eilMm  bmm4  Ooit* 
phina  ric«i«lo,  a  war  worhtr  la  Broelilyn, 
N,  Y..  OAt  ot  wh^taa  bMil)«>rM  ttltd  as  a  loMlar 
of  Amwtoa  upou  iha  bauiehaida  o(  Oarmany. 
and  whoat  two  ramaining  broOtart  art  lUll 
vatlanlly  aefvUiM  our  country  in  lU  armlas. 
m  which  letter  she  criticiwd  in  raapaotful 
terms  his  eflurt  to  defent  the  MCPC  measure 
in  tha  United  autca  denate  by  flUbuatarluf 
tactlca;  and 


"Wheraaa  lanalor  Baie  In  raply  wrota  a 
latter  to  Mlaa  Plcoolo  In  which  ha  addraaaed 
her  as  "My  dear  Dago."  which  la  an  aptthat 
of  derision  appltad  to  paraons  of  lullan  ori- 
gin :  Now,  ba  it 

"KMoJiTd,  That  we,  the  members  of  tha 
lUllan-Amerlcan  Cltlrena'  League,  compoaed 
of  an  organlEatlon  having  a  membership  of 
600  American  citizens,  do  hereby  place  on 
record  the  following  sentiments  with  respect 
to  Senator  Bilbo's  act: 

"He  has,  by  his  sneering  words,  gratui- 
tously Insulted  not  only  a  young  woman  of 
character  but  also  the  many  millions  of  God- 
fearing, law-abiding  American  citizens  of 
Italian  origin  who,  through  the  years,  by  their 
loyalty.  Industry,  brain,  and  brawn,  have 
consistently  and  in  substantial  measure  con- 
tributed to  the  m'ght  and  majesty  of  Amer- 
ica, and  over  1,400,000  of  whoae  aons  are 
serving  our  country  as  members  of  Ita  armed 
forces. 

"He  has  desecrated  the  grave  of  that  heroic 
marine.  Sgt.  John  Basllone,  who  for  his  valor 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty  was  awarded  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  and  who 
flnally  yielded  his  life  on  the  bloody  slopes  of 
Iwo  Jima  while  leading  his  command  In  a 
charge  upon  America's  foes. 

"He  has  traduced  the  memory  of  the  many 
thousands  of  other  fighting  Americans  of 
Italian  origin  who,  like  their  Comrade  Basl- 
lone, have  throughout  the  war  placed  their 
lives  as  sacrifices  upon  the  altar  of  our  coun- 
try's freedom  and  integrity. 

"He  has  defied  the  immortal  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  with  Its  proud 
proclamation  that  'all  men  are  created 
equal.' 

"He  has  trampled  upon  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  BUtes.  which  guarantees  equality 
before  the  law  to  all  persons,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  despite  his  oath  as  a 
Senator  to  support  and  defend  that  Consti- 
tution. 

"He  has  violated  the  basic  divine  precepts 
to  love  God  and  to  love  our  neighbor:  Be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  while  we  condemn  his  act 
as  utterly  devoid  of  common  courtesy,  we  also 
pity  and  deplore  his  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  decency,  democracy,  and 
Christianity:  Be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Robe«t  Tatt  and  to 
the  Honorable  Harold  H.  Burton,  United 
States  Senators  from  Ohio,  with  the  request 
that  they  cause  them  to  be  Inserted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  to  the  end  that  the 
sentiments  herein  expressed  may  find  per- 
manent lodgment  In  the  proceedings  of  tlieir 
august  body." 


Carloading s  of  Grain  and  Grain) 
Products 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON. SCOTT  W,  LUCAS 

or  ItUNOM 
IN  THI  UNATI  or  THK  UNITID  ITATM 

ThMrtiny,  5«pfeifib«r  f .  IMf 

Mr,  LUGAil.  Mr,  PrMl4tnt.  X  nak 
unAnimoui  otmsMi  io  havt  prtnii^  in 
tht>  AppmAlx  of  iho  Rmokd  %  rtlthM»  by 
tht  OAcf  of  Dtftnit  TranapoHntinn 
dfttUni  with  eftrloAdtftia  of  vrcitn  and 
Rrtln  produeti.  a  most  InUrtiilnii  sUtt- 
ment. 

Thtrt  iMinv  no  objection,  th»  rrleaao 
WM  ordtrtd  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  followi: 


/ 
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In  the  tint  34  weeks  of  1945  the  countrys 
railroads  carried  more  grain  and  grain  prod- 
uctt  than  during  any  aimllar  period  on  rec- 
ord, the  OlBce  oi  OeXenae  TranaportaUon  an- 
nounced today. 

Carloadinga  of  grain  and  grain  prcducta  for 
the  34  weelu  ending  August  25.  1945.  totaled 
l,74t^48.  records  shewed. 

Tba  total  compares  with  1.648.935  for  the 
firat  S4  weeks  of  1944.  an  Increaae  of  98;)13 
cars,  or  4  percent.  It  tops  the  previous  high 
of  1.681.4^  cars  In  the  same  34-week  period 
of  1943.  and  the  prewar  high  of  1.605.640 
attained  In  1929. 

The  number  of  carloads  of  grain  and  grain 
products  shipped  during  the  week  ending 
August  as  was  66.708  as  compared  with  49.?27 
for  the  same  week  in  1944,  an  increase  of 
17.441  cars,  or  35.4  percent. 

In  the  western  districts  grain  loadings  for 
the  week  ending  August  25  were  47.226  cars, 
an  Increase  of  12.394  cars,  or  356  percent 
over  the  corresponding  week  of  1944.  West- 
em  districts  carloadlngs  for  the  flrst  34 
weeks  of  1945  were  1,189.305  compared  with 
1.119.977  for  the  same  period  of  1944 — an  In- 
crease of  09.338  cars,  or  6  2  percent. 


Pearl  Harbor  Qaestions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OP  vntciMu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  REcoro  a  very  illuminat- 
ing article  entitled  Pearl  Harbor  Ques- 
tions." written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock.  and 
published  m  the  New  York  Times  of 
Se-ptember  4.  The  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  today  resardlng  Pearl  Harbor 
Is  In  line  with  Mr.  Krock's  suggestions 
contained  In  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcofto. 
as  follows: 

PSAHL  HAaPOK  Qt-tSTTON»^CoHC«ESS  Is  LnUELT 

To  Sizx  Moai  Light  Than  RxpoitTs  Ajto 
Otncists'  CoMMnrr  Contaikkd 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washiwcton.  September  3.— No  period  In 
ths  history  of   the   United   States   and   the 
world  has  been  mors  momentous  than  the 
brief  one   that   has  elapsed  since  Congreu 
rvoMMd.     Yet.  dsaplts  the  lumultuoua  ruah 
o(  ewrmt  evcnta  Into  the  clouds  that  over- 
iMBf  the  future,  none  is  more  likely  to  com- 
mand the  attention  and  action  of  Congress 
than   thst   set   forth   on   the   confused   and 
shabbr  pM«  tnm  the  Amsrloan  past  which 
eoBUins   the   Pearl    Harbor   reports  of   the 
Army   and   the  Nivy   and   the  comment   of 
tijose  who  passed  them  oOeiaUy  on  to  the 
Frssident  and  the  public. 

There  are  more  reasons  for  this  prospect 
than  lh»  obvious  one— that  the  reports  re- 
veal disorganisation  and  IneOclency  In  the 
top  tier*  of  th«  services  and  the  civil  gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Japan  which  Congress  and  other  observers 
In  Washington  had  long  suspected  but  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  establish.  The 
other  factors  which  undoubtedly  will  at- 
tract Congress  itK:Iude  the  following: 

1.  While  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
fotmd  nothing  to  criticize  in  the  over-all 
direction  of  these  Departments  during  the 
critical  period  before  the  Japanese  attack, 
and  Mr  SUmson  extended  this  absolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  (whom  the  Army  re- 


This 


port  had  accused  of  certain 
sion),  both  Mr.  Stimscn  a 
took  exception  to  major 
own  boards  of  inqtiiry 
tant  conclusions  In  suspenii 
brought  to  rest  by  congressional 
tlon  and  courts  niartlal  of 
who  are  left  to  bear  the  bn^nt 
assigned. 

2.  The  reports  stop  dt8creel|y 
old  of  the  White  House, 
the  clearing  point  In  those 
military    and    diplomatic 
Government    and    Presldem 
publicly  stressing  his  respor  slbllity 
mauder  in  Chief  of  the 
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Mr.  Stlmsons  diary  and 
terial  are  quoted  as  proof  tbbt 
sagaciously  predicted  a  sudden 
tack  well  before  the  event 
paper  column  Mrs.  Roosevilt 
same  state  of   the  President 
time,  leaving  the  inference 
of  Pearl  Harbor  in  the 
assault  was  no  surprise  to 

Yet  the  Army  and  Navy 
the  conclusion  that  ofllcial 
not  expect  Pearl  Harbor  to 
at  the  outset.     And  In  their 
war  came,  gleaned  from  o 
and  august  sources.  E.  K 
Davis  represented  Mr 
day  off  and  being  so 
of  Pearl  Harbor  that  he  uttered 
lous  exclamation,  "No!" 

3.  The  Navy  report  Infon^s 
of  the  high  policy  decision 
aln's  Atlantic  life  line,  the 
split  in  May  1941;  also,  that 
malnlng  battleships  of 
Harbor  on  December  7  was 
dence.     There  was  strong 
Navy  to  the  policy  decision 
of  the  chief  faults  ascribed 
mel  has  been  that  his  fleet 
trated.     Yet  the  Navy  repor 
tlon   that   opposition,   and 
blameworthy    acts    attrlbuljcd 
Kimmrl.  palliates  thU  one. 

Congress  is  not  likely  to 
question  these  particular 
when  read  In  conjunction 
action  taken  against  Admiral 
retary  forrestal,  on 
mlral  King  (but  not  the  bo«^dj 
alwajrs  been  understood  tha ; 
was  one  of  the  biggest  opponents 
the  fleet  ard  thereby  came 
disfavor.    He  was  also 
matter  came  up  of  tranaferr  ng 
destroyers  to  Great  Britain, 
pro  quo  of  the  Atlantic 
to  have  said  that  the  gatherlhg 
tlon  made  the  transfer  perl  !ous 
vlssble. 
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Admiral  Stark  may  seek 
but.  whether  he  does  or  not 
emergence  in   the  topmoet 
•ccused    (after   having   been 
our  chief  naval  oflcer  In  Kfrope 
after  Pearl  Harbor)    will 
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their  Judgments  of  Admirals  Stark  and  Klm- 
mel.     The  passage  reads: 

"At  all  times  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  It  Is  easy  to  criticize  indi- 
viduals in  the  light  of  hindsight,  and  very 
difficult  to  re-create  fairly  the  entire  silua- 
tion  and  information  with  which  the  oflacers 
were  required  at  the  time  of  the  event." 

In  view  of  the  derelictions  and  disorgani- 
zations, high  to  low,  revealed  In  the  reports, 
this  paragraph  might  have  been  the  o^uide 
to  all  action  taSen,  or  Inaction  agreed  to, 
vmtil  Inquiries  could  be  made  outside  the 
Army-Navy  stockades.  But  the  guide  was 
followed  In  some  instances  and  not  In  others, 
and  Congress  can  hardly  And  sufficient  ex- 
planation for  this  In  the  reports. 

INTELUCENCE  SEEVICES   NOT  CHEDriED 

S.  It  may  be  that  in  the  passages  deleted 
for  security  the  ftxll  stories  are  to  te  found  of 
the  parts  played  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  by  the 
Intelligence  division  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy— G-2  and  ONI,  as  they  were  then 
known.  That  these  activities  shine  like  good 
deeds  in  a  naughty  world  Is  implicit  in  the 
reports,  though  the  handsome  acknowledg- 
ment that  might  have  been  expected  did  not 
reveal  Itself  to  the  careful  search  of  this 
correspondent. 

Therefore,  by  courts  martial  or  congres- 
sional Inquiry,  or  both,  these  stories  can  be 
supplied  in  such  detail  for  publication  as 
security  may  then  permit.  Biig.  Gen.  Sher- 
man Miles  was  acting  head  of  G-2,  to  which 
then  Brigadier  General  Gerow's  War  Plans 
Division  failed  to  deliver  that  November  27 
reply  of  Lieutenant  General  Short's  which.  If 
it  had  been  delivered  might  have  saved  a 
thousand  lives  and  many  vessels  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  General  Miles,  whose  duty  clearly 
was  extremely  well  done,  got  another  star  but 
was  shelved  for  the  war's  duration  in  Boston. 
General  Gerow.  however,  got  a  second,  then 
a  third,  star  and  a  high  field  command  which 
by  all  reports  he  has  more  than  Justified 
Admiral  Wilkinson,  head  of  ONI,  with  an- 
other high  record  of  performance  at  the 
time,  had  no  such  misadventures  with  Navy 
war  plans  and  went  on  his  way  to  three  stard 
and  a  high  combat  record. 

Congress  and  courts  martial  could  doubt- 
less fill  In  many  of  the  vacant  spots  in  the 
reports,  and  possibly  bring  about  a  reap- 
praisal of  the  harsh  sentences  Impyosed  on 
the  few  officers  among  the  many,  by  opening 
as  much  of  the  records  of  the  intelligence 
services  as  will  bear  on  the  competence  and 
policy  of  others. 


Labor  Day  Sermon  by  Bishop  Michael  J. 
Ready 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THI  8ENATK  OP  THE  UNTTBD  8TATI8 

Thursdav.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  PrcMdent.  I  a.tk 
unanimous  con.ient  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoro  a  very  elo- 
quent sermon  delivered  on  Labor  Day 
September  3.  1945.  at  St,  Joseph's  Cathe- 
dral by  the  Most  Reverend  Michael  J 
Ready.  Bishop  of  Coiumbus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

This  holiday  dedicated  to  labor  Is  a  na- 
tional profession  of  faith  In  mans  dignity 
The  consciousness  of  man's  dignity  rests  In 
man's  origin  as  a  creature  of  God  and  man's 
destiny   in    the   Kingdom   of   Heaven.    The 
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recognition  of  man's  dignity  immediately 
sugt^ests  a  relationship  of  brotherhood,  a 
brotherhood  consecrated  in  the  redemption 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  commanded  for  His  dis- 
ciples m  the  law  of  Christian  charity  which 
holds  every  man  as  a  neighbor:  "Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Throughout 
the  centuries  the  Church  of  Christ  has  fos- 
tered such  an  understanding  of  spiritual  rela- 
tions among  men.  The  chtirch's  institutions 
of  learning  and  benevolence  are  a  practical 
Interpretation  of  those  relations  in  terms  of 
mercy  and  human  service. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  on  this  day  our 
citizens  should  make  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment to  God  for  the  blessings  of  liberty  guar- 
anteed by  the  institutions  of  this  Republic. 
Th"  constitutional  recognition  of  man's  in- 
alienable rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  protects  the  citizen  from 
the  serfdom  of  both  economic  and  Govern- 
ment power  and  thus  defends  man's  dignity. 
Here  in  this  venerable  cathedral  on  Labor 
Day  1915  we  kneel  at  the  altar  of  Christ's 
undying  sacrifice  to  express  thanksgiving  for 
the  victory  which  was  won  under  His  mercy 
by  the  vr.lor  and  labor  of  our  citizens.  Here 
we  repeat  our  prayerful  petition  for  a  world 
peace  based  on  Justice.  Here  we  commend  to 
the  mercy  of  God  the  brave  souls  of  America's 
youth  who  fought  and  died  to  defend  our  in- 
stitutions of  freedom. 

With  fervent  gratitude  we  here  recall  the 
service  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces  who  did  their  best  duty  for  their 
country  on  land,  on  sea.  and  In  the  air. 

All  these  we  remember  today  while  we  pray 
God  to  bless  the  men  and  women  of  the  in- 
dustries, the  farms,  and  the  professions  who 
tolled  at  their  tasks  to  give  to  our  armies  and 
the  armies  of  our  allies  the  resources  of  vic- 
tory. We  praise  God  that  our  country  was 
saved  the  destruction  and  death  which  devas- 
tated the  lands  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
should  now  be  our  strong  resolution  in  grati- 
tude to  God  for  victory  to  share  with  our 
suffering  brethren  the  means  of  rising  from 
the  wretchedness  and  want  which  blight  their 
lives. 

In  welcoming  you  on  this  occasion  I  wish 
to  express  In  behalf  of  our  citizens  in  this 
community  sentiments  of  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  the  men  and  women  of  industry  on 
the  great  patriotic  Job  done  in  winning  the 
war.  I  offer  my  congratulations  and  grati- 
tude to  all  in  industry,  to  management  and 
to  labor,  for  it  was  a  Job  done  by  all  in  a 
spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation.  The  exam- 
ple of  that  service  Is  today  the  best  evidence 
of  what  we  can  expect  and  should  expect 
during  the  present  critical  period  of  indus- 
trial conversion. 

The  immediate  national  concern  of  all 
citizens  and  particularly  of  all  wage  earners 
IB  the  question  of  Jobs.  Practically  overnight 
the  Government  stopped  spending  I8.000.000.- 
000  a  month,  and  that  cease -spending  order 
was  felt  directly  in  the  hornet  of  our  land. 
Soon  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  peace- 
time goods  of  all  kinds.  The  estimated 
$100,000,000,000  accumulated  Individual  sav- 
ings will  cushion  the  immediate  future  for 
■ome  families.  Privat*  and  Government 
spending  will  provide  a  great  many  Jobs,  but 
the  process  of  industrial  transition  from  war 
to  peace  is  bound  to  be  filled  with  grave 
hardships.  Certainly,  there  is  no  reason  to 
assume  a  Pollyanna  attitude  of  stupid  indif- 
ference to  the  seriousness  of  the  employment 
situation.  But  neither  is  It  necessary  at  this 
time  to  lament  with  deep  pessimism  after  the 
manner  of  some  prophets  of  despair  who  seize 
every  occasion  to  sound  the  alarm  of  dis- 
aster for  our  national  institutions.  We  are 
Just  within  2  weeks  of  the  announcement  of 
peace.  We  are  standing  the  first  shock  of  the 
end  of  a  war  economy.  But  even  in  these  few 
days  we  are  encouraged  to  note  the  quick  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  agencies  of 
Government,  the  management  of  industry. 


and  the  leaders  of  labor  have  moved  to  cor- 
rect the  grave  situation.  We  may  not  be 
convinced  that  their  plans  are  sufficient.  We 
may  criticize  the  present  inadequacy  of  our 
laws  to  meet  the  situation.  We  may  be 
among  those  who  are  sponsoring  certain  leg- 
islative and  economic  programs  which  prom- 
ise a  better  and  faster  solution  of  the  Jobs 
situation  The  proportions  of  the  task  ahead 
offer  all  of  us  an  opportunity  for  further 
Important  service  of  our  country.  In  this 
task  the  workers  of  the  Nation  through  their 
unions  and  their  elected  representatives  must 
play  a  very  Important  part.  Unemployment 
principally  affects  the  workers,  and,  first  of 
all,  the  unskilled,  low-wage  workers,  who  are 
least  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  a  payless 
week. 

The  present  reconversion  task  should  be 
the  occasion  to  advance  wider  labor  repre- 
sentation and  participation  In  management. 
This.  too.  it  seems  to  me.  Is  the  time  for  labor 
to  have  equal  representation  with  manage- 
ment on  all  local,  national,  and  International 
bodies  for  the  study  and  cure  of  economic 
problems  and  for  the  advancement  of  better 
social  conditions  among  workers  and  their 
families.  Both  management  and  labor  in 
fulfilling  this  Joint  task  should  have  the 
guidance  and  aid  of  the  varlotos  governments 
at  their  own  proper  level.  I  have  no  hesitancy 
In  standing  for  this  greater  recognition  of 
the  workers  and  their  unions.  If  it  were 
ever  necessary  for  labor  to  prove  its  right  to 
a  larger  and  more  Important  share  In  direct- 
ing the  economic  life  of  our  Nation,  that 
proof  was  given  in  production  records  during 
the  war  and  in  the  patriotic  policies  adopted 
and  adhered  to  by  the  unions.  When  the 
records  of  labor  relations  of  the  late  war  are 
written,  the  situations  that  will  reflect  most 
credit  on  the  labor  movement  will  not  be 
those  Involving  the  selfish,  autocratic,  poorly 
led  groups  who  violated  their  no-strike  pledge 
but  that  great  army  of  workers  who  kept 
their  contracts  and  lived  up  to  their  pledge 
of  patriotic  service  when  it  was  hard  and 
unbelievably  hard  to  do  so. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  men  and  women 
of  America,  who  witnessed  the  suffering  and 
despair  of  the  cruel  depression  years,  will 
permit  a  similar  situation  to  endanger  the 
very  structure  of  our  national  life.  A  nation 
whose  people  suffered,  sacrificed,  and  died  to 
defend  Its  Institutions  of  freedom  and  which 
spent  $270,000,000,000  to  wage  war  against  the 
vicious  forces  which  threatened  our  liberties 
will  not^-cannot — ^let  its  citizens  in  the  time 
of  victory  languish  in  a  wilderness  of  eco- 
nomic or  political  confusion.  We  have  the 
abUity  and  the  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  Jus- 
tice to  provide  for  our  citizens  the  land,  the 
homes,  the  Job,  the  education,  the  culture, 
the  recreation,  and  the  simple  Joys  of  family 
and  children  which  God  planned  as  the  heri- 
tage of  free  men  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  lives  and 
the  welfare  of  citizens  have  the  highest  pri- 
ority on  the  wealth  and  resources  of  a  nation. 
I  speak  to  you  according  to  the  age-old 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  Is  not 
a  new  doctrine  fashioned  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  present  crisis.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
man's  dignity  and  of  human  brotherhood  and 
of  social  Justice  expounded  by  Christ  and  de- 
veloped in  precise  principles  and  formulas 
In  the  great  Social  Encyllcals  of  Leo  XIII, 
Pius  XI,  and  of  the  great  pontiff  whose  burn- 
ing zeal  and  indomitable  courage  have  cap- 
tured the  admiration  and  affection  of  ttie 
whole  suffering  world.  Plus  XII.  Men  who 
feared  and  hated  religion  have  for  genera- 
tions sneered  at  and  condemned  this  social 
teaching  of  the  church,  some  because  It  went 
too  far  and  others  because  it  seemed  to  them 
not  to  go  far  enotigh. 

This  Is  the  revolutionary  teaching  of  Jus- 
tice and  charity,  of  unity  and  brotherhood, 
which  materialists  call  reactionary  and  social 
obscvirantists  name  radical. 

Almost  1  year  ago  to  this  very  day,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1944,  Pius  XII  spoke  to  the  world 


on  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  war.  His 
words  now  seem  prophetic  b«?cause  of  their 
trenchant  analysis  of  what  we  face  in  this 
September  1945.  Plus  xn  spoke  In  defense 
of  the  right  of  private  property,  but  he  put 
his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  present-day  eco- 
nomic problems.  He  defended  the  right  of 
private  property  in  the  clearest  language,  but 
he  hastened  to  add  that  private  property 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  needs  of  the 
common  good.    Listen  to  his  exact  words: 

"Indeed,  we  see  an  ever-increasing  mass  of 
workers  come  up  against  those  effective  con- 
centrations of  economic  wealth,  often  bidden 
under  anonymous  forms,  that  succeed  in 
evading  their  social  duties,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  worker  from  building  up  his  own 
effective  property.  We  see  small  and  medium 
property  owners  compelled  to  wage  a  defen- 
sive struggle  Increasingly  arduous  and  with- 
out hope  of  success. 

"On  the  one  hand,  we  see  vast  wealth  domi- 
nate the  private  and  public  economy  and 
often  civic  life.  On  the  other,  we  see  innu- 
merable multitudes  of  those  who.  deprived 
of  any  direct  or  indirect  security  In  their 
lives,  take  no  further  Interest  in  the  values 
of  spirit,  abandon  their  aspirations  toward 
true  freedom  and  blindly  serve  any  politicail 
party,  slaves  of  anyone  who  can  somehow 
promise  them  bread  and  security.  Experience 
has  shown  how  much  tyranny  mankind  is 
capable  of  under  such  conditions,  even  In  the 
present  time  " 

Pius  xn's  conclusion  here  Is  that  we  must 
filght  not  only  against  the  evil  of  unemploy- 
ment but  also  against  the  evil  which  un- 
emplojTnent  breeds — the  slave  mind,  which 
is  always  the  raw  material  for  tyranny  and 
dictatorship,  be  it  Conununlst  or  Fascist, 
left  or  right. 

All  groups  of  citizens  must  work  coopera- 
tively for  the  elimination  of  the  dangers  of 
unemployment.  In  this  matter,  workers  and 
employers  and  investors  and  the  public  gen- 
erally are  all  in  the  same  boat  of  prosperity 
or  all  in  the  same  deep,  black  sea  of  depres- 
sion. 

The  surest  cure  for  unemployment  Is  the 
establishment  of  a  Just  social  order.  Recur- 
ring imemployment  or  the  danger  of  unem- 
ployment Is  a  symptom  of  the  out-of-balance 
condition  of  our  economic  system.  Plus  XII 
at  Christmas  last  year  (1944)  spoke  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  being  awakened  by  the 
sinister,  fiashlng  lightning  of  the  war  which 
encompassed  them.  He  described  them  as 
people  awakened  from  a  long  torpid,  heavy 
sleep.  And  in  their  awakened  condition  the 
Pontiff  states  that  they  have  assumed  a  new 
attitude  toward  the  state  and  toward  those 
who  govern  it,  an  attitude  that  questions 
and  criticizes.  This  is  the  fever  of  reform 
among  free  peoples  and  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  revolt  among  slave  peoples.  We 
must  contintie  to  make  progressive  strides 
toward  a  better  organtcatlor.  of  our  social 
life  iu  order  to  achieve  a  peaceful,  sane  re- 
form of  conditions  which  threaten  economic 
disaster.  Labor  tinionista  and  workers  gen- 
erally have  no  monopoly  in  this  desire  for 
peaceful  reform  and  correction  of  social  evils. 
Industrialists,  businessmen,  farmrm,  and 
proTMalonal  man  fenerally  will  support  re- 
form mtasurM  if  presented  In  relation  to  our 
common  American  traditions.  But  workers 
through  their  unions  usually  must  be  the 
leaders  in  proposing  and  promoting  wider 
social  t>eneflts  for  wage-dependent  citisens, 
I  believe  all  citizens  can  accept  the  following 
social  objectives  as  worth  working  for  In  our 
national  economy: 

1.  Full  employment — to  achieve  economic 
Justice  for  all  people. 

2.  Comprehensive  social  security — giving 
protection  against  unemplojrment.  disability, 
old  age,  sickness,  and  dependency.  Such 
social  security  should  be  provided  by  con- 
tributions from  employers,  employees,  self- 
employed,  and  government  in  fair  propor- 
tions. 
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S.  A  giiaranK'ed  annual  wage — to  provide 
for  an  increased  stabilization  of  family  life. 

4.  Family  allowances — so  that  parents 
with  large  families  and  inadequate  Income 
may  get  a  definite  subsidy  besides  an  offset 
in  Income  taxes.  Such  a  graduated  income 
subsidy  Is  Justified  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
child  welfare,  but  on  the  basis  of  national 
proeperlty. 

5.  Workers'  fair  participation  with  manage- 
ment in  industry.  Direct  union-manage- 
ment cooperation  enables  the  laborer  to 
become  a  citizen,  not  ]\i£t  a  subject  of  in- 
dtistry.  It  also  places  greater  scclal  respcnal- 
btlitles  on  labor  and  removes  the  strike  as  a 
common  method  of  settling  grievances. 

(T.  Both  xiniona  and  management  must  de- 
Telop  a  great  social  conaciousneaa  and  a 
higher  ref^ard  for  community  relations  and 
re?p(mstblllttes. 

7,  Pair  employment  practice — so  that 
lagally  no  Indlvidui^l  otherwise  qualified  can 
tM  dlaerlmtnated  against  In  filling  a  job  or 
position  because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 
This  goes  for  labor  as  well  as  buslneaa. 

8.  An  equilibrium  between  wage*  and 
prices,  and  between  agricultural  prices  and 
Industrial  prices. 

■■turally.  this  Is  by  no  means  a  complete 
catalog  of  social  objectives  either  in  form 
or  In  content.  It  is  a  statement  of  objectives 
which  all  citizens  should  be  thinking  &bout 
In  order  to  achieve  a  better  national  society 
In  which  men  can  live  with  dignity  becoming 
the  children  of  Ood. 

A  truly  ju^^t  and  noble  human  society  can- 
not be  based  merely  on  the  economics  of  full 
pWidMCtlon.  fair  wages,  and  collective  bar- 
gafkUBg.  Life  la  more  than  food  and  drink. 
Men  are  greater  than  the  mere  chemical 
properties  which  constitute  their  bodies. 

Ou'  Saviour.  Jesxa  Christ,  toi'cd  in  honor- 
able labor  at  the  humble  carpenter's  bench 
in    Nazareth.     We   think    of    Him   today    as 
Chrl3t.   the   worker,   the   living   Ideal   of  all 
noble  men      Hear  His  words  of  wisdom  as 
He  spoke  to  the  men  and  women  engaged 
m  the   tasks   of   business   and   Industry,   of 
fishing  and  farming:  "Seek  ye  first  the  King- 
dom of  Ood  and  His  justice."    Be  not  soliclt- 
o*is.  He  tells  them,  for  what  you  shall  eat 
nor  what  you  will  drink,  nor  what  you  shall 
wear.     After   all    these   material   things   the 
heathen  seek      You  are  wiser  than  heathen 
who   do   not    know    Ood's    truth.     You    are 
men    of    great    spiritual    powers.     You   are 
men  who  can  conceive  great  Inventions  by 
the    spiritual    processes    of    human    intelli- 
gence.    You  are  men  who  can  master  your 
own  problems  by  the  powers  of  jrour  spiritual 
will.     You     are     men — dim     miniatures     of 
OreatnesB   Infinite.     Seek   ye   then   first  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  the  truths  and  graces 
which  make  you  rise  above  earth  and  lead  you 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  and  His  jiistlce. 
The  very  power  of  tmlonlsm  is  based  on 
^the     spiritual     character     of     brotherhood. 
worker  with  worker,  mtm  with  man.  joined 
In   the  union   of  fraternity  to  win  Justice. 
Before  there  can  be  a  reconstruction  of  the 
social  order  there  must  be  a  conversion  of 
men's  hearts  and  minds  to  the  tblngs  of  the 
spirit.     That  Is  why  the  church  has  cham- 
pioned the  rights   of  the  worker   and   why 
she  has  so  pa'rstaklngly,  by  encyclical  writ- 
ings, expressed  the  true  principles  of  social 
economic  life.     In  both  lalwr  and  manage- 
ment, the  thtrgs  that  count  are  essentially 
human  elements.     They  are  all  based  on  the 
realization  that  man's  greatest  powers  and 
truest  happiness  are  spiritual,  not  material. 
Ttie  objectives  men   seek,   the  motives  that 
Inspire  them,  the  standards  they  set  In  hon- 
esty and  Justice  and  consideration  for  others, 
their  willingness  to  work  for  the  observance 
of   these  standards    in    whatever   part   they 
play  in  Industrial  life — all  these  great  values 
are    t>ased    ultimately    in    man's    spiritual 
powers. 

I  think  It  la  highly  significant  that  the 
country  which  first  established  social  se- 
curity   (1880)    is  the  first   modem  and   in- 
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dustrialized  nation  to  vanl^ 
of    progressive    coimtrles. 
shining  example  of  the 
a  country   that   has   ful&ll^d 
material  m.in  and  has 
Indeed  perverted,  the  needs 

I  believe  that  the  greatest 
tion  that  could  now  be  m&d< 
nations  would  be  the  stroqg 
tlonal  support  of  religion 
labor    organizations   of    the 
Nothing,  Ln  my  opinion,  coul  1 
vince  the  workers  of  the 
greatness  as   for   American 
openly  and  positively  in 
of  religion  everywhere  in  thi  ( 

Thank  God   that  today 
questions  the  right  of  wo: 
freely  in  their  own  unions 
collectively   with   employers 
and  other  decent  conditior 
years  ago  those  were 
among  citizens.     Workers 
this  changed  condition  of 
of  a  great  responsibility  to 
ment  of  social  conditions 
and    homes   of    all    the 
must    regard    their    unions 
partisan  Instruments  for 
dizement.     Employers   often 
unions  because  of  their 
representative  nagging 
agoment  as  union  labor 
era  must  rather  regard  theli 
disciplined  armies  working 
zatlon  of  a  Just  economic 

Let  us  think  of  the  glory 
serving  the  greatness  of  ou- 
we  are  blessed  by 
real      democracy.     Americans 
proved  their  love  for  those 
Bataan  and  Guadalcanal 
Normandy,  all  the  way  to 
They    will    not    be    deceived 
agitators     and     Communis 
who  try  to  palm  off  on 
spurious  brand  of  democra<^ 
love  our  country  and  its 
be  ready  to  pay  the  high 
honest,    jxist    citizenship 
demands.     Here  are  words 
were  spoken  at  the  end  of 
which  I  now  commend  to 
"It  is  one  of  history's  pla 
democracy  U  based  on  self 
people  cannot  remain  free 
win   voluntarily  use  their 
p\irpose  of  the  community 
of    moral    law."      (Presldei^t 
University,  June  15.  1919.) 

Keep  in  your  memory,  my 
the  words  self-control  and 
can  be  no  democracy 
are  necessary  guides  for 
individuals.     They     are    tho 
groups  and  Individuals  use 
acting  against  others  even 
putting  aside  an   advantage 
power  which  holds  p)eople 
what  would  be  harmful  to 
the  spiritual  power  which 
of  man's  dignity  and  of  his 
They  are  of  the  great  splrlti 
us  which  help  us  to  seek  ou  t 
dom  of  Ood  and  His  Justice 
save  the  soul  of  humanity 
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OPA  and  Africi  Itore 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  iJNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Septemlxr  6, 1945 

Mr.    LDCAS.    Mr.    Pr^ldent.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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RiMARKS 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "OPA  and  Agriculture,"  printed 
In  the  Prairie  Parmer  for  August  18. 1945. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

OPA  AND  ACBICULTTJEB 

It  must  be  plain  to  Prairie  Farmer  readers 
that  we  think  the  administration  of  the 
price  control  Is  something  short  of  per- 
fection. 

We  wonder  whether  any  of  our  readers  as- 
sume that  we  therefore  favor  wiping  price 
control  off  the  books. 

We  do  not.  We  think  that  farmers  are 
better  off  under  price  control  in  this  war 
than  they  were  In  the  last  war.  Moreover, 
we  think  that  when  the  adjustment  to  peace 
Is  made,  farmers  will  fare  many  times  better 
because  of  price  control  than  farmers  did  In 
1918-20. 

It  is  our  Job  to  point  out  OPA  policies  that 
seem  to  us  to  be  mlsta'Kes  and  which  arouse 
the  antagonism  of  farmers. 

It  is  also  our  Job,  our  duty,  to  remind  our 
readers  that  OPA  works  to  the  advantage  of 
agriculture  in  many  ways. 

There  is  the  general  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  price  coutroj.  Yes,  it  holds  down  the 
price  of  specific  products.  But  it  also  holds 
down  the  inflation  spiral. 

Farmers  often  say  wages  in  war  plants  are 
too  high.  They  would  be  much  higher  with- 
out price  control  over  what  the  city  worker 
pays  for  food. 

Consider  rent  control.  Without  restric- 
tions, rents  would  have  shot  skyward  and 
city  workers  would  have  less  to  spend  for 
food. 

Consider  the  price  of  things  farmers  buy. 
In  1942,  for  the  first  time  In  22  years,  a 
balance  wp.s  restored  between  prices  farmers 
pay  and  the  prices  they  receive. 

True,  Prairie  Farmer  has  argued  for  nn 
Increased  price  celling  for  poultry.  To  argue 
that  certain  prices  should  go  up  is  not  to 
argue  that  OPA  should  be  abolished. 

The  great  value  of  the  OPA  will  be  ap- 
parent when  the  war  is  over.  After  World 
War  I.  inflation  reached  its  peak  In  1S20. 
Wholesale  food  prices  then  dropped  44  per- 
cent in  19  months.  Some  farm  products 
dropped  50  percent  that  year  between  plant- 
ing and  harvest. 

It  would  he  easy  these  days  for  a  farm 
newspaper  to  seek  cheap  applause  by  attack- 
ing the  whole  principle  of  price  control. 
But  we  remember  too  clearly  the  fact  that 
500.000  farmers  lost  their  homes  by  fore- 
closure in  the  first  5  years  after  World  War  I. 
We  remember  the  heartaches  of  the  long  de- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

Agrlctilttire  has  had  benefits  from  price 
control,  along  wiUi  the  Irritating  restric- 
tions. It  will  have  even  greater  benefits  from 
it  in  the  months  ahead.  That  is  why  Prairie 
F.-UTner  seeks  to  improve  the  OPA.  not  to 
abolich  it. 


Marshall  Critics  Called  Unjnst 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot,  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
Issue  of  recent  date.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Marshall  Critics  Called  Unjust," 
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and  refers  to  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAESHALL  CRITICS  CALLED   tTNJTTST 

(By  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

The  Ingratitude  of  republics  to  their  faith- 
ful servants,  and  the  stupid  glee  of  the  little 
man  in  seeing  mud  flung  upon  the  reputation 
of  the  great,  are  so  well  known  as  to  have 
passed  into  the  proverbs  of  our  race. 

But  usually  a  little  time  elapses  between 
the  accomplishments  which  have  Justly 
earned  the  recognition  of  the  people  and  the 
moment  of  their  fading  from  the  public 
memory. 

Such  has  not  been  the  fortune  of  General 
of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshall.  In  the  very 
moment  of  victories  which  he  has  done  more 
than  any  other  living  American  to  win,  he 
fli  ds  himself  attacked — even  vilified — for 
his  part  In  the  tragic  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor 
on  December  7,  1941. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  contend  that  the 
facts  about  Peorl  Harbor  should  not  be  pub- 
lished. I  am  not  attempting  to  assess  the 
truth  or  error  of  the  strictures  passed  upon 
General  Marshall  by  the  Army's  Court  of  In- 
quiry. My  quarrel  Is  with  the  press  and  radio 
comment,  the  headlines:  "Marshall  accused 
of  Pearl  Harbor  guilt."  And  the  almost  total 
lack  of  voices  raised  to  point  out  the  tre- 
mendous services  that  George  C.  Marshall  has 
subsequently  rendered  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

All  genersls.  said  Napoleon,  make  mistakes; 
victory  goes  to  him  who  makes  the  fewest. 

Judged  by  that  standard.  General  Marshall 
ranks  high  among  the  generals  of  all  time, 
certainly  very  high  among  those  of  America. 

He  had  first  to  create,  train,  and  organize 
the  greatest  army  that  this  country  ever  set 
in  the  field.  Then  he  had  to  participate  in 
the  decisions  as  to  how  that  array  should 
be  used — as  to  how.  indeed,  all  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  British 
Commonwealth  should  be  used  to  reach 
across  the  seas  and  orlng  down  in  ruin  the 
mighty  mililary  machines  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 

It  would  be  untrue,  and  unfair  to  other 
dl.'^.tinguished  officers,  to  say  that  General 
Marshall  dominated  the  agency  set  up  for 
this  purpose — the  combined  chiefs  of  staff. 
But  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  how  that 
agency  operated  could  choose  any  other  name 
than  General  Marshall's  if  asked  who  was 
the  most  influential  member. 

Patiently,  firmly,  with  a  wisdom,  a  courage, 
and  a  clear  vision  and  purpose  which  has 
rarely  been  combined  in  a  single  man.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  pursued  the  task  set  for  him 
by  his  country.  Perhaps  his  greatest  gift 
was  his  ability  to  win  the  confidence  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  To  com- 
mand the  respect  of  his  superiors  and  the 
undying  loyalty  of  his  subordinates.  He  Is  a 
Just  man.  who  plays  no  favorites.  He  Is  self- 
less beyond  the  common  run  of  great  soldiers, 
thinking  never  of  himself,  always  of  his  duty. 
His  choice  of  leaders  for  the  American  Army 
In  this  war  has  sometimes  been  ruthless,  but 
It  has  given  vs  the  best-commanded  army  we 
have  ever  had  and  has  saved  countless  Ameri- 
can lives. 

When  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be 
written  after  the  passage  of  time  enables  that 
task  to  be  undertake!)  objectively  and  In  the 
clear  light  of  truth  revealed,  the  impartial 
historians  must  say  that  of  all  those  who  have 
worn  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  George  C.  MarshaU  who  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  ovir  present  victory. 
Whether  in  the  field  of  organization,  of 
strategic  decision,  of  firmness  under  adver- 
sity, or  of  relentless  pressure  in  the  hovu'  of 
success,  whether  in  the  conviction  which  his 
words  carried  to  his  political  superiors  or  In 
the  welding  through  the  power  of  a  great 


and  unselfish  personality  of  a  conglomerate 
mass  of  8,000,000  civilians  into  the  greatest 
army  of  all  time — regard  him  as  you  may, 
General  Marshall  Is  the  chief  architect  of 
victory. 

Must  it  be  ever  true  that  republics  are 
ungrateful? 


The  Draft  and  the  Manpower  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  editori- 
als from  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  of  August  28.  1945,  one  en- 
titled "Enough  Is  Enough,"  and  the  other 
"Waste  of  Manpower."  These  editorials 
were  written  by  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  Woodrow 
Wilson's  administration  and  also  more 
recently  Ambassador  to  Mexico.  I 
think  they  accurately  .sum  up  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  with  reference  to 
discharging  the  soldiers  and  discontinu- 
ing the  draft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ENOUGH    IS    ENOUGH 

President  Truman  yesterday  wrote  the 
chairmen  of  House  and  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committees  in  advocacy  of  retaining 
the  draft  of  ycung  men.  from  18  to  26.  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  President  stressed  two  considerations 
on  which  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  are  in  complete  agreement: 

1.  Men  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  battle  in  foreign  lands  ought  to  be 
brought  home  and  discharged  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

2.  The  Army  should  not  be  reduced  to  such 
a  point  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  men 
to  furnish  needed  armies  of  occupation. 

The  President  has  evidently  been  con- 
vinced by  his  military  rdvisers  that  con- 
tinuation of  the  draft  on  a  limited  scale  is 
necessary  for  attainment  of  these  objectives, 
which  are  universally  desired. 

But  the  country  will  not  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  unless  it  is  given  information 
which  has  not  yet  l>eeu  furnished  to  the 
general  public. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Army  has  not  yet 
disclosed  any  plans  for  demobilization  which 
would  reduce  the  Army  at  any  time  in  the 
near  future  (without  any  additional  men 
being  secured)  below  the  number  needed 
for  occupation  purposes  and  to  supply  the 
occupation  armies. 

Moreover,  no  real  attempt  has  been  made 
to  secure  needed  men  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. If  the  terms  of  Army  service  are 
made  attractive  and  assurances  are  given  of 
opportunity  for  promotion,  the  numl>er  of 
men  who  will  voluntarily  assume  foreign 
service  in  the  Army  should  be  much  higher 
than  the  300,000  mentioned  by  President  Tru- 
man as  a  maximum. 

But  if  the  Army  can  show  (and  It  should 
be  required  to  show  It)  that  it  is  prepared 
to  return  men  now  in  the  Army  and  dis- 
charge them  at  a  rate  which  would  reduce 
the  Army  below  the  ntunber  needed  for  oc- 
cupation; and  if  the  Army  can  show  (and  it 
shovild  be  required  to  show  it)  that  the  nec- 


essary replacements  cannot  be  secured  by 
voluntary  methods,  then  two  steps  should  be 
taken  by  Congress.  The  Army  should  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  such  replacements  as  may 
be  necessary  (if  any  at  all  are  necessary) 
from  two  sources :  men  already  in  the  Army 
who  have  not  yet  seen  foreign  service,  and 
men  over  20  years  of  age.  The  Congress  re- 
duced the  draft  age  below  20  most  reluc- 
tantly and  d!d  so  only  because  of  the  stern 
necessity  of  war.  Now  the  war  is  over,  the 
draft  should  end  for  all,  if  poFslble.  If  that 
is  not  possible  young  men  should  not  be 
taken  from  their  hemes  and  schools  to  per- 
form duties  of  occupation  for  which  youths 
belcw  20  are  not  as  well  fitted  as  older  men. 

Everybody  sympathizes  with  the  desire  to 
get  men  who  have  seen  combat  duty  home  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  if  there  are  not  ships 
and  planes  enotigh  to  bring  them  home  in 
less  than  a  year  there  is  little  point  in,re- 
placlnp:  them  until  the  ships  and  planes  are 
available. 

No  American  wants  to  see  the  Army  re- 
duced to  a  danger  point.  But  If  the  Army  is 
to  be  kept  at  a  large  figure  for  a  year  or 
longer,  there  is  certainly  no  need  for  re- 
placements In  larger  numbers  than  can  b« 
secured  by  voluntary  methods. 

The  Congress  should  require  that  the  need 
be  shown  for  continuation  of  the  draft.  If 
the  need  Is  shown,  and  the  News  and  Observer 
does  not  believe  It  will  be,  the  need  should 
be  filled  by  men  over  20. 


WASTE  or  MANPOWm 

The  latest  news  from  Washington  has  two 
disturbing  statements: 

1.  The  Army  wants  50.000  men  each  month 
despite  war's  end. 

2.  The  Army  exijects  to  release  5,000,000 
men  within  a  year. 

The  Army  has  now  far  more  men  thap  It 
needs.    The  draft  should  end  on  Labor  Day. 

The  Army  should  release  5,000.000  men  by 
Thanksgiving  Day.  1945,  and  not  "within  a 
yeir." 

These  statements  recall  what  Oliver  Twist 
said:  "Please,  sir.  I  want  some  more."  But 
he  didn't  get  more.  Neither  should  the 
Army. 


Let's  Keep  America  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

or  sotrrn  dakota 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATKS 

Thursday.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
current  article  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  tMr.  Wiley].  This  ar- 
ticle appears  in  the  September  1945  Is- 
sue of  the  magazine  National  Republic 
and  is  entitled  "Let's  Keep  America 
American." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let's  Keep  America  American 

(By  Hon.  Alexander  Wilet.  United  States 
Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

The  proud  word  "American**  has  come  to 
symbolize  many  great  things  to  otir  own  and 
to  all  other  pecples  of  the  world. 

The  word  "American"  implies  more  than  a 
citizen  of  a  m:ghty  nation.  It  connotes  a 
constitutional  republic  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. It  brings  to  the  mind's  eye  the  scenes 
of  a  land  overflowing  in  blessings — spiritual 
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and  material.  It  represents  a  life  of  oppor- 
tunity, of  reward  for  boneat  and  diligent  ef- 
fort, a  life  of  fellowship,  of  freedom  and  of 
freelj  accepted  obligations.  The  word 
"AmMlcan"  is  nch  and  uue  In  meaning. 

W«  want  to  keep  America  American.  We 
do  not  want  this  Nation  to  go  European.  We 
do  xu}t  want  our  country  to  fall  heir  to  the 
tragic,  historic  hates  and  conflicts — national, 
teoaasaie.  poUtlcal.  social — of  the  Old  World. 

That  la  why  we  must  act.  not  merely  speak 
•Ad  write,  for  true  constitutional  Amencou- 
Ism. 

Am  my  humble  contribution  to  this  goal. 
I  have  Introduced  In  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gran  Senate  Reeolution  105.  This  resolution 
would  create  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Promotion  of  American  Activities. 

This  new  committe*  would  be  the  Senate 
coiuitarpart  of  the  permanent  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-Amencan  Activities.  But  as 
the  name  Implies,  the  Senate  committee 
would  concentrate  on  advancing  the  patriotic 
pro- American .  pro-Constitution  activities  of 
our  Oovemroent  and  cltlJKnry. 

The  Senate  comnxittee  woiUd  be  empow- 
ered to  recommend  legislation  aimed  at 
strengthening  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment. Amer:can  Ideals,  and  American  Institu- 
tions against  the  encroachment  of  subversive 
and  un-American  propaganda. 

The  committee  wDuld  concentrate  on  ad- 
vancing straight-thinking  Americanism  as 
opposed  to  crooked  and  synthetic-thinking 
foreign  "isms.""  It  would  dynamically  tocua 
on  patriotic  activities  In  our  schools,  our 
homes,  our  forums. 

This  new  committee  would,  of  course,  co- 
operate with  the  House  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  ferreting  out  the  un-American 
moles  who  have  been  boring  from  within  the 
structure  of  American  life.  There  would  be 
no  iBore  duplication  between  these  two  com- 
mittees than  there  need  be  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  Military  Altairs  Commit- 
tees. Is  not  the  cause  of  the  Republic  worthy 
of  one  Americanism  committee  apiece  in  each 
of  our  two  great  legislative  Chambers? 

The  reasons  for  the  creation  of  this  new 
Senate  committee  are  all  too  apparent.  The 
reasons  are  obviously  to  protect  America  from 
what  Lincoln  spoke  of  as  the  "menace  from 
within."  to  preserve  our  way  of  life  for  the 
millions  of  our  fighting  men  wno  have  risked 
their  all  for  that  way  of  life,  and  to  preserve 
that  way  for  the  generations  still  to  come. 

Obviously,  there  are  ever-deepening  men- 
aces to  our  American  way.  These  menaces, 
unlike  Congress,  do  not  recess  for  the  sum- 
mer. These  menaces  must  be  counteracted, 
and  this  committee  would  be  one  instrumen- 
tality for  doing  so. 

Now.  specifically,  what  are  the  menaces' 

1.  FoT  12  years,  we  have  been  Impacted 
with  Imported,  totalitarian  doctrines.  These 
doctrines  have  been  officially  and  semloffl- 
elally  preached  from  the  rooftop  of  almost 
every  Government  building  In  Washington. 
D.  C  These  false  doctrines  have  extolled 
centralization,  regimentation,  bureaucracy, 
deflcit-ependlng,  and  other  evils  of  European 
dictatorships. 

These  doctrines  and  the  doctrinaire  "think- 
ers" behind  them  have  besmirched  Congress 
and  the  courts.  They  have  vilified  the  sjra- 
tem  of  private  enterprise  which  made  Amer- 
ica sfreat.  They  have  sneered  at  the  grassroot 
genius  of  America  and  have  sought  to  un- 
dermine the  will  of  local  communities  to  rule 
themselves  and  help  themselves.  These  in- 
sidious doctrines  have  derided  love  of  our 
country  Itself. 

It  is  unfortunate,  but  it  is  true,  that  these 
doctrines  have  taken  firm  hold  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  people.  It  will  no"  be  easy  to 
shake  these  doctrines  loose.  But  it  must  be 
done. 

This.  then.  Is  the  first  reason  for  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  Promote  American  Ac- 
Uvlties. 

2.  Toe  American  Communists,  long  In  an 
uotloly  alliance  wltii  the  Democratic  Party 


and  with  scattered  third  lartles.  have  now 
resumed  their  activities  in  their  own  Inde- 
pendent political  party. 

That  party  has  rededlcaled  Itself  to  class 
■warfare  and  the  revolutlor  ary  overthrow  of 
the  American  form  of  government. 

The  turnabout^  In  Comr  lunist  policy  re- 
sulted from  an  article  wri  ten  by  a  French 
Communist.  Jacques  Ducloii.  who  had  previ- 
ously conferred  with  Preriier  Stalin.  The 
article  denounced  the  coll  iborationist  poli- 
cies which  Earl  Browder.  general  secretary  of 
the  party,  had  fostered  be  tween  the  "reds ' 
and  the  "pinks."  As  a  ree  iilt.  a  convention 
recently  held  in  New  Yo  k  behind  closed 
doors  gave  the  boot  to  Bro  wder.  He  was  re- 
placed by  a  long-time  open  exponent  of  rev- 
olution. William  Z.  Foster. 

Le.st  we  forget  It  might  b »  rioted  here  that 
the  official  program  of  the  [Communist  Party 
has  read: 

"Communism  repudiates  parliamentarian - 
ism  as  the  form  of  the  futore;  its  aim  Ls  to 
destroy  parllamentarianisi  i:  therefore  the 
deep  hatred  against  all  pjrllaments  In  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  i  i  perfectly  JtJBti- 
fled. 

"The  Communist  Party  inters  such  Insti- 
tutions not  for  the  purpos  b  of  organization 
work  but  In  order  to  blow  u  3  the  whole  bour- 
geois machinery  and  the  parliament  Itself 
from  within." 

Former  Attorney  Genen  1  Francis  Blddle 
(certainly  no  great  enemy  of  the  leftists), 
declared  that  organized  communism  "be- 
lieves in.  advises,  advocatei ,  and  teaches  the 
overthrow  by  force  and  vio  ence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Sta  es. " 

This.  then,  is  what  is  belind  the  American 
Communists'  resumption  ol  their  revolution- 
ary tactics.  Their  action  Is  a  part  of  the 
world-wide  resurgence  of  n  volutlonary  com- 
munism. 

This  poses  grave  probleiis  in  our  foreign 
as  well  as  in  our  domestic  affairs.  Domesti- 
cally the  Communists'  act!  an  will  affect  our 
friendly  relations  with  Sov  et  Russia. 

It  Is  probable  that  millians  of  Americans 
will  become  aroused  and  ndlgnant  at  this 
anti-God.  antl-ConsUtutlon.  un-American 
movement  In  our  midst.  Ks  a  result,  these 
righteous  Americans  may  tx  xn  their  wrath  on 
Russia,  the  home  of  world  :ommimism. 

Ordinarily,  these  America  as  have  the  great- 
est admiration  for  RuESiis  proven  valor, 
the  greatest  respect  for  th«  Russians'  love  of 
their  native  land,  the  g-eatest  sympathy 
with  Russia's  war  sufferlni :. 

But  unless  Russia  abs<  lutely  repudiates 
in  fact  and  in  word  the  revolutionary  Com- 
munist parties  throughout  the  democratic 
world,  unless  Russia  conpletely  disassoci- 
ates herself  from  them,  al«  will  cause  vast 
friction  and  Ill-will  from  her  allies. 

Americans  will  not  be  lilent  or  Inactive 
against  outside  meddling  ind  revolutionary 
agitation  in  our  affairs.  V  'e  will  not  be  de- 
luded by  Insincere  denli  Is  coupled  with 
secret  continuation  of  such  outside  meddling 
and  agitation. 

And  so  this  Is  a  second  reason  for  a  spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  to  1  "romote  American 
Activities. 

3.  The  CIO's  Political  i  ctlon  Committee 
Is  out  to  capture  the  nex ;  Congress. 

Let  us  remember  that  tte  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  long  ago  docu- 
mented the  interlocking  directorates  and 
memberships  between  individuals  prominent 
In:  (a)  Communist  "front"  and  "transmis- 
sion belt"  organizations,  und  (b>  the  CIO 
and  Its  Political  Action  Committee. 

This  Is  no  mere  conje'ture.  This  Is  a 
hard,  grim  fact — that  the  Communists  are 
"pulling  strings'  In  Innturn 'rable  CIO  unions 
and  PAC  chapters. 

If  the  PAC  should  take  (Tcr  the  Eightieth 
and  /or  succeeding  Congress  es,  would  this  re- 
main a  Government  of.  by,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple? What  are  we  going  t<:  do  to  counteract 
the  PAC  poison?  Thus,  ve  have  a  third 
reason  for  the  special  fiei^te  committee. 


4.  We  are  heading  Into  a  reconversion 
period  of  vast  difficulties,  of  great  adjust- 
ments between  management  and  labor.  Ob- 
viously, there  will  be  many  opportunities  for 
agitators  and  troublemakers  to  foment  strife, 
di£Cord.  hate,  economic  warfare,  mental  un- 
balance. This  may  do  tncalctilr.ble  harm  to 
our  efforts  to  restore  normalcy.  Certainly, 
in  the  period  up  ahead  it  may  cause  indus- 
trial chaos. 

R.  J.  Thomas,  president  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  speaking  in  Minneapolis  on 
July  13,  said  that  as  soon  as  VJ-dr.y  comes 
"there  wUl  be  a  lot  of  strikes.  We  will 
authorize  strikes  In  every  plant  where  a  pres- 
ent grievance  continues  to  exist." 

What  will  this  mean?  It  could  mean  that 
unless  we  meet  this  menace  head-on,  unless 
we  checkmate  the  Communist  attempt  "to 
blow  up  the  whole  bourgeois  machinery  and 
the  parliament  from  within."  unless  we 
counteract  the  PAC's  activities  and  the  pre- 
meditated wave  of  strikes,  there  will  be  in 
the  near  future:  (a)  Unemployment  of  re- 
turning veterans  and  former  war  workers, 
(b)  falling  off  of  private  Investment,  ic) 
Inability  to  meet  the  postr.-ar  demand  for 
materials,  (d)  Inability  to  pay  Interest  on 
our  vast  Federal  Indebtedness.  Inability  to 
pay  off  the  principal  on  the  Federal  debt.  In- 
ability to  pay  taxes. 

As  a  result,  the  Government  deficit  will 
grow,  the  Government  bureaucracy  will  re- 
main, and  the  private  enterprise  system  as 
we  have  known  It  for  generations  will  be 
dealt  still  more  blows.  These  dangers  con- 
stitute a  fourth  compelling  reason  for  a 
special  committee  to  promote  American  ac- 
tivities. 

We  have  been  told  that  "for  lack  of  vision, 
the  people  perish."  Obviously  what  we  need 
is  the  kind  of  vision  which  would  be  pro- 
moted by  this  committee. 

Let  no  one  falsely  cry  "witch-hunting"  or 
"Red-baltlng"  over  this  proposal.  This  com- 
mittee would  be  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  cur  civil  liberties  from  the  very  forces 
which  would  destroy  them. 

TTie  constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens 
to  advance  Ideas  will  remain  unimpaired.  But 
the  revolutionary  minorities  which  seek  to 
destroy  civil  liberties  for  all,  will  be  fearlessly 
exposed.  Their  revolutionary  disciples  within 
the  Government   service  will   be  expelled. 

Too  long  have  we  legislated  In  a  "segment- 
1st"  fashion — for  small  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation. It  Is  time  that  the  rights  of  the 
public  became  our  chief  concern. 

I>urlng  the  war,  we  have  reached  out  for 
millions  of  youths,  placed  them  in  the  armed 
forces  and  told  them  to  do  battle  for  some- 
thing. That  something  we  have  character- 
ized as  a  free  America.  Can  America  remain 
free  If  we  permit  groups  willfully  to  disor- 
ganize our  economy? 

And  so.  this  suggested  committee  would 
have  many  functions:  To  build  up  our  Amer- 
ican system,  to  weed  out  the  forces  which 
would  destroy  that  system,  and  to  recom- 
mend legislation  to  those  ends. 

This  committee  would  be  one  of  the  two 
congressional  arms  which  would  fight  for  the 
very  existence  and  integrity  of  the  Congress 
Itself. 

It  Is  evident  to  wide-awake  thinkers  that 
for  a  number  of  years  now  the  Commiuiist 
doctrine  of  gatting  rid  of  parliament  (and 
that  Is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States) 
has  been  widely  propagandized.  Congress 
has  deliberately  been  belittled  and  smeared. 
That  is  part  of  the  Red  technique.  Of  late. 
the  American  people  have  awakened  from 
some  of  this  mesmeric  dope.  But  the  In- 
doctrination against  the  Constitution  wUl 
start  again  soon,  and  It  is  well  for  us  to  know 
the  sources  whence  it  comes. 

We  know  that  through  virrlters,  many  of 
whom  have  been  paid  by  Government,  the 
Communist  doctrine  has  infiltrated  into  our 
Institutions  and  our  homes.    When  Congress 
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Is  sabotaged,  you  can  generally  trace  It  to 
someone  who  believes  In  the  Communist  doc- 
trine— to  do  away  with  parliaments.  Just 
ask  yourself  what  would  be  the  result  If  this 
should  happen,  and  the  answer  must  be: 
a  repetition  of  the  ghastly  misfortune  which 
befell  Europe. 

The  pattern  that  made  America  great  must 
not  be  discarded. 

But.  let  no  one  be  mistaken — the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  committee  would  not 
take  away  the  obligations  of  each  citizen  to 
look  after  the  American  way  in  his  ovra  In- 
dividual manner.  On  the  contrary,  this  com- 
mittee would  encourage  the  citizen  to  trans- 
late those  obligations  Into  action.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  still  the  price  of  liberty.  The 
citizen  may  prove  his  vigilance  by — 

a.  Remaining  ever  alert  to  disruptive  forces 
within  his  own  community,  recognizing  Com- 
munist and  Fascist  methods  and  leadership 
and  recognizing  what  those  methods  and 
leadership  brought  about  in  Europe. 

b.  Participating  In  constructive  action  on 
behalf  of  our  form  of  government.  This 
means  making  sure  that  public  servants  stand 
for  those  meastires  which  will  maintain 
America  American.  It  means  casting  bal- 
lots which  will  put  into  public  office  responsi- 
ble men  to  replace  any  officials  who  fail  to 
regard  public  office  as  a  public  trust,  who 
throw  away  the  people's  values  Instead  of 
guarding  them,  and  husbanding  them,  who 
create  conditions  which  give  rise  to  scandal 
and  malfeasance  In  office  (and  thus  give  the 
Communist  case  material  with  which  to 
poison  the  thinking  of  others  against  our  way 
of  life). 

By  these  and  other  means,  all  of  us,  work- 
ing together  as  an  American  team,  will  help 
to  Insure  that  within  our  lives  and  the  lives 
of  our  children's  children  the  word  "Amer- 
ican" will  have  ever-brighter,  ever-prouder, 
ever-unfolding  meaning  to  mankind. 


Japanese  Brutality  to  American  War 
Prisoners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un<3er 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  inserting  the 
report  of  the  State  Department  on  Jap- 
anese mistreatment  of  American  war 
prisoners. 

It  reveals  a  series  of  the  most  brutal, 
beastly,  inhuman,  sadistic  abuse  of  help- 
less white  men  and  women  ever  perpe- 
trated by  a  group  of  savage  apes  in  all 
the  history  of  warfare. 

Anyone  who  reads  it  carefully  will  feel 
Impelled  to  agree  with  the  contention  of 
the  Koreans  that  Hirohito,  who  exer- 
cised supreme  power  over  every  Japanese 
soldier  and  civilian,  as  well  as  every  one 
of  the  sadistic  brutes  who  personally  en- 
gaged in  the  perpetration  of  these  atroci- 
ties, should  receive  the  extreme  penalty. 
and  that  never  again  should  such  a  gov- 
ernment headed  by  such  a  gang  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  society  of  civilized  nations. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
TrxT  OF  State  Department  Report  on  Pro- 
tests   Against   Atrocities    Committed    by 

Japanese 

With  the  signing  of  the  surrender  terms 
by  the  Japsmese  Government  the  Department 


of  State  Is  now  in  a  position  to  give  the 
American  public  Information  about  the  E>e- 
partment's  activities  In  behalf  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  internees  held 
by  the  Japanese.  During  hostilities  It  was 
not  possible  to  release  much  of  this  Informa- 
tion because  the  Japanese  Government  was 
quick  to  construe  official  releases  regarding 
conditions  In  camps  In  Japan  and  regard- 
ing Japanese  atrocities  as  "atrocity  cam- 
paigns." On  several  occasions  officials  of 
the  Japanese  Government  Informed  the  pro- 
tecting power  representatives  In  Tokyo  that 
"atrocity  campaigns"  by  American  authori- 
ties made  conditions  unfavorable  for  con- 
cluding negotiations  for  the  shipment  of 
relief  supplies  to  Americans  held  In  the  Far 
East  or  for  concluding  arrangements  for  the 
repatriation  of  Americans. 

Thus,  before  releasing  Information  about 
the  treatment  of  Americans  by  the  Japanese 
it  was  always  necessary  for  the  American  au- 
thorities to  give  consideration  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  releases  upon  negotia- 
tions pending  with  the  Japanese  Government 
for  sending  relief  supplies  to  Americans  In 
the  Far  East  or  for  arranging  for  their  ex- 
change. The  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  release  official  Information  about  Japa- 
nese atrocities  were  made  after  consultation 
between  the  American  military  authorities, 
the  State  Department,  and  other  Interested 
Allied  governments.  The  American  public 
has,  of  course,  been  acquainted  with  condi- 
tions under  which  American  prisoners  of  war 
were  held  by  the  Japanese  by  reason  of  the 
personal  accounts  which  have  been  given 
by  Americans  who  escaped  from  Japanese 
captivity. 

MADE    repeated   DEMANDS 

From  the  outbreak  of  war  until  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  Japanese  the  Department  of 
State  has  striven  to  keep  as  well  Informed 
as  possible  concerning  the  conditions  under 
which  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees 
were  held  In  the  Far  East.  On  the  basis  of 
this  knowledge  It  has  endeavored  to  better 
conditions  of  their  captivity.  It  has  sought 
unceasingly  to  obtain  Japanese  consent  for 
visits  to  all  prisoner  of  war  and  civilian  inter- 
nee camps. 

It  has  repeatedly  demanded  that  the  names 
of  all  Americans  held  by  the  Japanese  be 
reported  promptly.  It  has  supervised  the 
spending  of  large  sums  of  money  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  Americans  held  by  the 
Japanese.  With  the  help  of  the  military  au- 
thorities and  the  Post  Office  Department  it 
has  arranged  for  the  transmission  of  mail  to 
and  from  the  Far  East.  It  has  protested 
energetically  all  breaches  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention,  which  have 
come  to  Its  attention. 

Protests  drafted  by  the  State  Department 
in  collaboration  with  the  American  military 
authorities  and  given  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Intermediary  of  the 
Sw  Iss  Government,  which  protected  American 
Interests  In  the  Far  East,  have  served  in 
many  Instances  to  improve  the  treatment  of 
American  nationals.  The  protests  put  the 
Japanese  Government  and  officials  on  notice 
of  their  responsibility  and  accountability  for 
the  mistreatment  of  Americans.  The  pro- 
tests served  to  point  out  to  the  Japanese 
Government  the  standa-d  of  treatment  which 
the  United  States  Government  expected  the 
Japanese  Government  to  accord  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees. 

SWISS    SUPPLIED   INFORMATION 

The  information  upon  which  many  of  this 
Government's  protests  were  based  was  re- 
ceived through  the  protecting  power  (the 
Swiss  Government)  and  the  International 
Red  Cross  Committee.  Some  reports  on  con- 
ditions In  camps  In  the  Far  East  were  received 
from  American  prisoners  of  war  who  escaped 
from  captivity.  The  restrictions  which  the 
Japanese  Government  placed  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  representatives  of  the  protecting 
power  and  the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 


mittee, despite  vigorous  protests,  made  It 
difficult  for  the  American  authorities  to  have 
a  full  and  accurate  picture  of  the  conditions 
under  which  many  Americans  were  held  by 
the  Japanese.  Thus  practically  nothing  was 
knov  n  of  the  whereabouts  or  welfare  of  the 
many  American  airmen  who  were  shot  dO'An 
In  recent  months  In  action  over  Japan, 
Moreover,  nearly  10,000  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  held  in  camps  »-'hlch  the  Jap- 
anese did  not  permit  neutral  representatives 
to  visit.  Most  civilian  Internees,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  held  in  camps  which  were  visited 
by  neutral  representatives. 

The  communications  addressed  to  the  Jap- 
anese Government  by  the  Department  of 
State  concerning  the  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  Internees 
total  approximately  240  since  the  beginning 
of  hostilities.  A  press  release  covering  89 
of  these  cases  was  Issued  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  January  21.  1944  (release  No.  36). 
Since  that  time  approximately  150  communi- 
cations have  been  addressed  to  the  Japanese. 
These  communications  have  concerned  the 
extension  of  financial  assistance  to  Ameri- 
cans, the  shipment  of  relief  supplies  U>  them, 
mall  communications,  and  camp  conditions 
or  atrocities  in  which  American  nationals 
were  Involved. 

CIVnXANS    PUT    TO   DEATH 

Protests  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Americans  have  related  to  reports  of  the 
putting  to  death  of  American  civilians;  the 
mistreatment,  torture,  and  execution  of 
American  air  personnel;  the  use  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  In  war-related  projects  and 
forcing  of  officer  personnel  to  perform  labor, 
both  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eva Convention;  the  corporal  punishment  of 
prisoners  of  war  and  their  subjection  to 
starvation  rations;  orders  Issued  by  the  Jap- 
anese military  authorities  for  the  murder 
of  persons  surrendering  or  captured  In  the 
Philippine  Islands;  as  well  as  to  other 
breaches  of  the  standards  of  treatment  es- 
tablished by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  full  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Japanese  Government  failed  to  honor  the 
obligations  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War 
Convention  which  it  agreed  to  apply  not  only 
to  prisoners  of  war  but  to  civilian  Internees 
Insofar  as  adaptable  and  the  extent  to  which 
treatment  accorded  by  Japanese  authorities 
fell  below  International  standards  for  the 
treatment  of  captives,  will  not  be  known  until 
those  Americans  who  have  survived  years  of 
Japanese  captivity  have  returned  to  their 
homeland  and  until  American  officials  repre- 
senting the  military  authorities  and  the 
State  Department  have  learned  from  the 
prisoners  themselves  the  full  account  of  their 
captivity. 

With  the  termination  of  the-  war,  the 
atrocities  that  have  been  committed  by  the 
Japanese,  their  violations  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention  and  Interna- 
tional law  are  matters  which  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities. 
The  Department  of  State  has  in  the  past 
furnished  to  the  appropriate  authorities  all 
information  that  can  be  used  in  bringing  to 
Justice  the  person  or  persons  responsible  for 
known  violations  and  will  continue  In  the 
future  to  make  available  such  Information 
as  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals  In  the 
Far  East  will  demand. 

Text  of  Pbotests  Given 

The  full  text  of  certain  of  the  protests 
made  by  the  State  Department  follows: 

June  21,  1944. 
Amlegation, 
Bern: 

Request  the  Swiss  Government  to  express 
to  Gorge  (the  Swiss  Minister  at  Tokyo)  the 
thanks  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  having  pointed  out  to  the  Japanese 
Government  that  Japan's  adversaries  natu- 
rally conclude  from  Its  persistent  refusal  to 
permit  Swiss  representatives  to  visit  camps 
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In  Jipanif  nrnirlrrl  territory  that  condi- 
ttaoM  preralllng  in  the  unvuiteU  camps  are 
BOt  u  they  sbotild  be. 

The  Oovenunent  of  the  United  States  has 
noted  with  interest  ShlgftinlUus  (Japanese 
Foreign  Idlnlster)  statement  XJxtA  he  Is  eu- 
dsavorlng  to  bring  about  an  Improvement  in 
the  conditions  under  vhich  American  n>i- 
tlonalj  are  held  in  Japan  and  Japanese-occu- 
pied territories,  and  that  the  question  of  per- 
mitting visits  to  camps  in  occupied  territories 
la  being  given  coualderatlon.  Note  has  also 
been  taken  at  Shigemltsu's  characterlxaUon 
of  the  release  of  report*  of  the  neglect  and 
Crxiel  treatment  of  Americans  In  Japanese 
custody  as  an  atrocity  campaign  intended  to 
discredit  Japan. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  United  States  em- 
phaaiaes.  and  desires  Gorge  so  to  laform  the 
^Japanese  Governmrent.  that  the  published 
reports  to  which  Shigemitsu  objecu  are  ac- 
oounta  of  the  sufferings  of  American  nation- 
als in  Japanese-occupied  territories  that 
cam«  mto  the  hand  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment agencies  from  reliable  sources.  To  end 
the  publication  of  such  accounts  Japan  has 
only  to  resaove  the  conditions  giving  rise  to 
such  aocounts  and  permit  Swisf  repreaenta- 
tives  so  to  inform  Um  United  States  Oovern- 
ment. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
obliged  to  inform  its  citizens  of  the  condition 
of  Its  nstKmals  In  enemy  custody.  The  con- 
tlnoed  refueals  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  permit  visits  by  representatives  of  the  pro- 
tecting power  to  camps  In  Japanese-occupied 
territories  leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion 
that  conditions  in  thene  areas  continue  to  re- 
main unsatisfactory  and  such  as  to  make 
Japan  ashamed  to  have  them  observed  by 
neutrals 

In  giving  reality  to  its  numerotis  profes- 
sions of  its  Intent  to  apply  humanitarian 
considerations  In  its  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  civilian  Internees  and  In  making 
the  Improvement  promised  by  8higemlt£U. 
tbe  Japanese  Oovernment  has  at  its  com- 
mand the  most  efTective  method  of  removing 
the  causes  of  unfavorable  reports  and  there- 
by preventing  tho  future  publicauon  of  such 
reports.  When  the  Japanese  Oovernment  ac- 
eords  to  American  nationals  the  hunuu\ltar- 
lan  treatment  It  has  promised  and  when  it 
permits  representatives  of  the  Swiss  Oovern- 
ment to  visit  all  places  where  American  n.i- 
tlonals  are  held,  and  to  verify-  and  conhrm 
that  their  treatment  is  in  scoorcLance  with 
promises  of  the  Japanese  Go\-ernment.  the 
United  States  Government  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  reassure  the  relatives  and  friends  of 
Aokerican  nationals  held  by  Japan  with  re- 
gard to  their  condition  and  treatment. 

The  United  States  Government  hopes  that 
the  Japanese  Gov^mmeni  will  be  persuaded 
without  further  delay  to  enable  the  Swi.-s 
representatives  to  visit  all  detained  nationals 
of  the  United  States  wherever  detained. 
There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Japanese  Oovernment  should  not  permit 
rach  visits  without  prejudice  to  the  Juridical 
position  taken  by  Japan  on  the  question  of 
representation  of  enemy  Interests. 

Hull. 
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mxacvnott  or  asmkn  mjimob) 

AMLaCATIOM,  JCLT   17,  1M4. 

Ple«se  request  Swiss  to  tnfonn  Gorge 
<Swiss  Minister  Tokyo)  that  a  somewhat 
garbled  broadcast  by  the  Singapore  radio 
station  has  been  heard  here  which  raises 
fears  that  American  airmen  who  were  en- 
gaged In  a  recent  raid  on  Kyushu  Island 
have  been  executed  or  are  In  danger  of  being 
executed.  In  the  event  that  this  report  has 
not  come  to  Gorge's  attention  previously 
or  that  he  has  not  taken  the  matter  up 
with  the  Japanese  authorities,  please  request 
that  he  endeavor  to  learn  the  names  of  any 
American  aviators  who  may  have  fallen  Into 
Japanese  hands  during  recent  operations  over 


Japan,   the  nature  of 
them,    and    whether    an 
against  their  persons  has 
about  to  be  taken,  and 


tiie 


August. 


AjCLBCATTOJf, 

Brm: 
Reqaest  Swiss  to  inform  the  Japanese  Gov- 

emnnent  that  this  Govern  tnent  on  the  basis 
of  reliable  reports  Is  grav(  ly  concerned  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  be!  ng  accorded  Amer- 
ican civilians  In  the  camps  in  China,  par- 
ticularly the  Inadequacy 
and  medical  supplies,  aid  the  failure  of 
the  authorities  to  provld;  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  hygienic  and  si  nitary  conditions. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  diet  pro- 
vided by  the  Japanese  authorities  amounts 
to  from  1.800  to  1.850  calories  per  day.  that 
It  Is  seriously  lacking  in 
citrus  fruiU.  and  that  ths  food  situation  is 
steadily  deteriorating.  Meat  of  the  Internees 
are  actively  engaged  in  oimp  labor,  yet  the 
caloric  value  of  the  fooc 
slderably  lower  than  the 
tabllshed  minimum  standard.  As  a  result, 
complaints  of  hunger  are  not  confined  to  a 
few  malcontenu  but  are  w^espread  through- 
out the  camps. 

In  many  instances  th^  food  is  not  only 
inadequate  m  quantity  b\[t  the  condition  in 


supplied   is  con- 
internationally  es- 


which    it    is   supplied    is 
health  of  tiie  community, 


in  all  camps  has  been  cit  30  percent  and 
the  form  in  which  the  meat  is  delivered 
makes  it  not  only  unpleaiant  to  handle  but 
dlfBcult  to  prepare.  Un  ler  normal  condi- 
tions and  by  pure-food  si  andards,  the  meat 
would  be  condemned  as  ui^ltable  for  human 
consumption.  Bread  is 
the  camps  in  Shanghai 
In  uncovered  contalrwrs. 


gerous   state   of   affairs   ^here   enteric    dis 

et  cetera)    are  a 


charges  against 
physical    action 
been  taken  or   is 
nature  th»eof. 
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dangerous    to    the 
The  meat  i-atlon 


(rften  delivered  to 
coated  with  dust, 
a  potentially  dan- 


Japanese  author  i- 

available  and  the 

position  of  t>eing 

authorities  in  this 


(dysentery,  tjrphoid 
major  problem. 

Lack  of  medical  supplies 
Lack  of  medical  supplies  exposes  the  In 
temees  to  great  ri&ks.  Through  gifts  of 
absolutely  essential  drugs,  the  internees 
were  formerly  able  to  overcome  in  some  de- 
gree the  negligence  of  the 
ties.  Glfu  are  no  longer 
internees  are  now  In  th< 
compelled  to  rely  on  the 
vital  matter.  Occasionrvlly.  and  not  neces- 
sarily in  correlation  wiHi  their  needs,  the 
camps  have  received  oerLaln  medical  sup- 
plies from  the  authorities, 
drugs  are.  however,  often  long  delayed  In 
delivery  and  are  In  otb(!r  instances  never 
delivered  at  all.  Much 
drugs,  and  equipment  l^as  been  available 
locally.  It  would  appear  that  the  authori- 
ties, if  they  were  so  inclitied.  could  arrange 
to  deliver  these  supplied  when  they  are 
needed  and  in  the  amotmts  required  and 
without  delay.  I 

With  much  labor  anq  considerable  In- 
genuity, the  internees  ha^  managed  in  most 
camps  to  establish  llmit^^l  hospital  facili- 
ties, but  failure  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities to  fumiah  adequate!  foodstuffs  for  in- 
valid diets  has  made  it  impossible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  full  use  [of  these  facilities. 
With  regard  to  hospitallzjitlon.  the  Japanese 
authorities  in  Shanghai  hlave  not  facilitated 
but  have  even  obstructed'  the  efforts  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  Cjommlttee  and  the 
Swiss  consulate  general 
number  of  Instances  to  giknt  permission  for 
hospitalization  and  to  authorize  payment 
for  the  cost  Involved 

The  Japanese  Government  has  also  failed 
In  its  obligation  to  provi<te  needed  clothing 
ami  footwear.  Many  of  tie  adult  Internees 
have  worn  out  their  shoei  and  the  children 
have  outgrown  theirs.    No  provision  has  been 


made  for  replacement  or  repair.  The  doth- 
Ing  which  the  internees  b.-ought  with  them 
is  wearing  out  and  the  authorities  are  not 
making  adequate  provision  for  replacements. 
Last  winter  when  the  camp  buildings  were 
but  slightly  heated,  the  amhorities  made  no 
effort  to  supply  warm  clothing  to  those  who 
were  In  need.  The  approach  of  another 
winter  heightens  the  distress  of  the  intemros 
and  gives  urgency  to  the  oblication  of  the 
Japanese  authorities  to  furnish  the  in- 
ternees with  necessary  clothing  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  In. 

A  gra\'e  condition  exists  with  regard  to  the 
sanitary  situation.  Cleanliness  is  a  first  line 
of  defense  against  disease  where  sanitary 
facilities  are  as  primitive  as  those  which 
exist  in  the  camps,  but  cl€«nlinf.«s  cannot  be 
maintained  where  adequate  materials  and 
equipment  are  not  provided.  The  appeal  of 
the  internees  for  such  supplies  as  buckets, 
shovels,  brushes,  mops,  drain-pipe  cleaners, 
rat  poison,  soap,  and  disinfectant  is  evidence 
of  the  extent  of  the  failure  of  the  authori- 
ties to  provide  the  essentials.  The  Japanese 
Government  must  be  aware  that  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  p>eople  are  Involved  in  Its  failure 
to  make  available  the  toots  and  supplies 
needed  for  maintaining  the  hygiene  and 
cleanliness  of  the  camps. 

Sick  and  aged  interned 

The  internment  of  the  sick  and  aged  at 
Chung  Shan  University  Is  totally  at  variance 
with  the  humanitarian  professions  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  Many  of  the  in- 
ternees were  receiving  regular  medical  treat- 
ment prior  to  their  Internment  but  this  was 
ordered  disoontiniied  while  at  the  same  time 
no  adequate  provision  was  made  for  proper 
medical  care  in  the  camp.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  fum<sh  persons  suffering  from 
sprue,  stomach  ulcers,  etc..  with  any  form 
of  special  diet.  No  steps  had  been  taken  or 
preparations  made  before  the  Internment 
of  these  people  to  make  habitable  the  quar- 
ters assigned  to  them.  Most  of  the  rooms 
were  in  an  unclean  condition  and  the  build- 
ings in  a  state  of  disrepair. 

Although  the  rooms  of  the  Japane.-e 
guards  were  suitably  heated,  no  heat  wr.s 
provided  In  the  Internees'  quarters.  No 
laandr"  facilities  were  provided  and  wash- 
room facilities  were  inadequate.  The  lava- 
tories were  primitive  and  in  an  unsanitary 
condition.  Adequate  equipment  by  means  of 
which  it  might  have  been  possible  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  camp  was  lacking.  Tlie  poor 
quality  and  InsulBclency  of  the  food  and  the 
cold  dampness  of  unheated  rooms,  combined 
with  the  dirt  of  their  surroundings,  caused 
severe  suffering  to  the  aged  and  ailing  persons 
interned  in  this  camp.  Although  a  letter 
pointing  out  the  deficiencies  of  the  camp  was 
submitted  to  the  commandant,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Failure  to  make  provision  tor  essential 
needs  and  negligence  in  maintaining  proper 
standards  In  the  treatment  of  American  na- 
tionals held  in  Japanese  custody  In  China 
constitute  grave  transgressions  and  are  seri- 
ous violations  not  only  of  the  letter  but  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  the  hu- 
manitarian provisions  ol  which  the  Japanese 
Government  has  voluntarily  tmdertaken  to 
apply.  The  United  States  Government  con- 
tinues to  expect  that  the  Japanese  Oovern- 
ment will  honor  Its  commitments  to  observe 
the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  will  give  effcsct  to  its  profes- 
sions that  it  is  according  humane  treatment 
to  the  American  nationals  in  its  custody. 

Department  desires  to  be  informed  of  date 
of  delivery  ot  this  communication  to  tlie 
Japanese  Government,  and  thereafter  to  re- 
ceive report  of  steps  taken  by  Japanese  Oov- 
ernment to  remedy  situation  and  degree  of 
amelioration  accomplished. 

Huix. 
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EVTDENCI  or  TOHTURB 

The  following  protest  was  dispatched  to 
the  Japanese  Government  in  August  1944: 

■'The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  received  conclusive  evidence  of  the  tor- 
ture and  decapitation  of  an  American  airman 
captured  by  the  Japanese  in  the  Altape  area. 
New  Guinea.  The  airman  was  decapitated 
on  March  24,  1944,  by  a  Japanese  civilian  in 
the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Japanese 
Army  and  15  Japanese  soldiers.  The  United 
States  Government  protests  vigorously 
against  the  wanton.  Inhumane,  and  bar- 
barous methods  employed  by  the  Japanese 
who  participated  in  this  base  deed. 

"It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  American 
airman  in  question  parachuted  to  earth  near 
Altape  on  March  23,  1944,  landed  In  the  water 
and  swam  ashore.  He  was  taken  captive 
about  9  a.  m.  by  Japanese  trocps  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Walmegol  Creek,  approximately 
12  miles  east  of  Altape.  The  flier  had  dis- 
carded all  equipment  except  a  notebook  and 
a  small  knife  and  was  wearing  only  a  pair  of 
trousers,  belt,  and  socks  when  he  rwam 
achore.  Upon  capturing  the  American  flier 
the  Japanese  conflrcated  the  prisoner's  note- 
book and  knife  and  bound  his  hands  behind 
his  back  and  commenced  beating  him  with 
sticks.  This  beating  continued  until  the 
afternoon  of  March  23  at  which  time  the 
prisoner  was  taken  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Altape  garrison  commander,  Kurlta,  at  Ko- 
rako  village.  Here  beating  was  again  re- 
sumed and  continued  throughout  the  night. 
At  7  o'clock  the  following  morning  the 
prisoner  was  taken  back  to  the  place  of  cap- 
ture by  Lieutenant  Seto  and  a  Japanese 
civilian  named  Inouye.  There  the  American 
was  again  subjected  to  relentless  beating 
until  3  o'clock  In  the  afternoon  at  which  time 
he  was  decapitated  by  Inouye  with  six  slashes 
of  the  saber.  The  loud  shouts  of  Joy  which 
emanated  from  the  Japanese  troops  during 
the  torture  of  the  American  flier  indicate  the 
sadistic  character  of  his  tormentors  and 
executioners." 

Names  Japanese  in  killing 

"The  United  States  Government  hereby 
charges  that  the  following  Japanese  are 
guiltv  for  the  wanton  murder  of  the  Ameri- 
can flier: 

'First  Lieutenant  Kurlta.  commanding 
officer.  Twenty-sixth  Air  Construction  Unit. 

"First  Lieutenant  Seto,  second  in  com- 
mand. Twenty-sixth  Air  Construction  Unit. 
Lieutenant  S?to  was  present  at  the  time  the 
American  flier  was  decapitated. 

"First  Lieutenant  Watanabe,  third  in  com- 
mand, Twenly-sixth  Air  Construction  Unit. 

"Inouye,  the  Japanese  civilian  who  per- 
formed the  decapitation.  Inouye  was  the 
Japanese  overseer  of  coolie  laborers  In  the 
area  in  question  at  the  time  It  was  held  by 
the  Japanese  armed  forces. 

"The  United  States  Government  holds  the 
Japanese  Government  responsible  for  the 
perpetration  of  this  crime  and  expects  the 
prompt  receipt  of  assurances  from  the  Japa- 
nese Governmr.it  that — 

"1.  All  participants  have  been  punished 
severely;  and  that 

"2.  Necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence or  such  Inhuman  treatment  of  prison- 
ers of  war  have  been  taken." 

Hull. 

SECilECATION  OF  POISONERS 

Amlegation.  Septembek  15,  1944. 

Bern: 

Request  the  Swiss  Government  to  have 
Gorge  deliver  the  following  communication 
textuallv  to  the  Japanese  Government: 

"The  United  States  Government  has  been 
Informed  of  an  order  Issued  on  February  11. 
1944,  to  the  Japanese  armed  forces  In  Siam 
by  the  command  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eighth  Infantry  Regiment.  Thlrty- 
flrsL  Di'lsion  of  the  Japanese  Imperial  Army. 


to  the  effect  that  captured  enemy  air  per- 
sonnel are  not  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war,  that  they  are  to  be  separated  from  other 
prisoners,  that  after  being  searched  they  are 
to  be  handed  over  the  gendarmerie,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  severely  punished,  excepting 
those  who  can  be  put  to  some  special  use. 

"The  United  States  Government  protests 
against  this  violation  of  the  Internationally 
agreed  rules  of  warfare  which  guarantee  to 
all  captured  personnel  of  belligerent  forces 
the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  United 
States  Government  Insists  that  the  Japanese 
Government  fulfill  Its  undertaking  to  apply 
the  humane  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Pris- 
oners of  War  Convention  to  the  treatment 
of  captured  personnel  without  exception. 
The  United  States  Govfjrnment  calls  upon 
the  Japanese  Government  to  rescind  the 
order  In  question  and  to  restore  to  any  cap- 
tured American  airmen  who  may  have  been 
deprived  of  them  the  full  rights  to  which  as 
prisoners  of  war  they  are  entitled.  By  the 
International  obligations  It  has  undertaken, 
the  Japanese  Government  may  not  declare 
these  rights  abolished  or  suspended." 

Hull. 

civilian's  health  neglected 
Amlegation.  Decemeeb  4,  1944. 

Bern: 

Request  Swiss  Government  to  Inform  the 
Japanese  Government  that  this  Government 
Is  deeply  concerned  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  American  civilians  Interned  at  Urawa, 
Futatabl,  Kanagawa,  and  Koishikawaku. 

It  has  been  reliably  reported  that  at  Urawa 
the  majority  of  Internees  are  ill  with  stomach 
and  intestinal  ailments  and  all  suffer  from 
weakness  and  fatigue.  The  general  debility 
of  the  group  has  been  Induced  by  a  diet  com- 
posed primarily  of  potatoes,  rice  and  noodles 
and  one  In  which  oils,  fats,  proteins,  sugar, 
and  salt  are  badly  needed.  The  building  In 
which  the  American  nationals  are  housed  Is 
only  dimly  lighted  and  no  heat  Is  provided. 
The  Japanese  Government  has  not  replaced 
clothing  which  as  long  ago  as  January  1944 
was  worn  and  shabby.  In  addition.  In  vio- 
lation of  the  primary  rules  of  cleanliness  and 
sanitation,  the  Japanese  have  neglected  to 
furnish  Implements  and  materials  necessary 
to  keep  the  toilets  constantly  clean. 

At  Futatabl  the  disregard  of  the  rudi- 
mentary laws  of  hygene  exposes  the  in- 
ternees, who  are  losing  weight  and  recover 
slowly  from  any  Illness,  to  grave  risk.  The 
Japanese  authorities  did  not  fumigate  the 
camp  buildings  which  are  Infested  with  ver- 
min, bugs  and  lice;  they  have  neglected  the 
repair  of  broken  or  unserviceable  sanitary 
Installations  and  pay  no  heed  to  the  urgent 
requirements  of  the  Internees  for  soap  as  well 
as  lor  cleaning  and  disinfecting  materials; 
they  Ignore  the  Impcitance  to  the  camp  of 
an  adequate  and  pure  supply  of  water;  they 
fall  to  Issue  warm  clothing  to  the  needy  and 
the  food,  from  which  proteins  and  fats  espe- 
cially are  lacking,  is  often  spoiled  and  Insects 
are  found  in  it.  It  Is  evident  that  men  living 
under  such  conditions  cannot  escap>e  illness. 
The  Japanese  authorities,  satisfied  by  routine 
medical  visits  every  3  or  4  '  eeks,  rarely  call 
a  physician.  His  arrival  is  generally  belated 
as  access  to  the  camp  is  difficult.  Internees 
can  only  obtain  medicaments  and  dental 
treatment  If  they  have  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  them. 

Buildings  unheated 
At  Kanagawa,  where  in  winter  the  temp- 
perature  drops  to  below  zero,  American  na- 
tionals were  installed  In  unheated  buildings 
ba<  ly  In  need  of  repair  and  built  only  for 
summer  use.  Representations  that  the  prem- 
ises "be  made  weatherproof  have  been  re- 
fused although  another  winter  Is  beginning. 
To  add  to  the  plight  of  the  internees  the 
Japanese  authorities  have  failed  to  issue 
warm,  suitable  clothing  and  appropriate  foot- 


gear. Rations,  which  In  the  beginning  were 
not  too  inadequate,  have  dwindled  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Internees  are  losing  weight 
and  their  constitutions  are  undermined. 
Hunger  Is  prevalent.  Nevertheless,  the  Jap- 
anese Government  has  rescinded  permission, 
now  that  it  is  desperately  needed,  for  the  In- 
ternees to  purchase  foodstuffs  from  outside  at 
their  own  expense  and  no  longer  allow  friends 
and  relatives  to  bring  food  into  camp. 

At  Koishikawaku  the  Japanese  Government 
has  not  deemed  It  necessary  to  supply  any 
soap  for  over  a  period  of  months  and  has 
disregarded  wash  basins  that  are  out  of  or- 
der. The  lighting  la  insufficient  and,  as  In 
other  camps  where  American  civilians  are  In- 
terned, there  Is  no  Infirmary  and  any  dental 
work  Is  at  the  expense  of  the  Internees. 

Article  10  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War 
Convention  provides  that  all  prisoners  shall 
be  lodged  In  buildings  or  In  barracks  affording 
all  possible  guaranties  of  hygiene  and  health- 
fulness,  and  that  quarters  must  be  sufficiently 
heated  and  lighted.  Article  11  provides  that 
a  sufficiency  of  potable  water  shall  be  fur- 
nished. Article  12  states  that  clothing,  linen 
and  footwear  shall  be  furnished  by  the  de- 
taining power,  that  replacement  and  repair- 
ing of  these  effects  must  be  assured  regularly 
and  that  canteens  shall  be  installed  where 
food  products  and  ordinary  objects  may  be 
obtained  at  market  price.  Article  13  provides 
that  all  sanitary  measures  necessary  shall  be 
taken  to  assure  the  cleanliness  and  health- 
fulness  of  camps,  and  to  prevent  epidemics 
and  also  that  prisoners  shall  have  at  their 
disposal  installations  conforming  to  sanitary 
rules  and  constantly  maintained  in  a  state  of 
cleanliness.  Article  14  provides  that  every 
camp  shall  have  an  Infirmary  to  furnish  every 
kind  of  attention  needed  and  that  expense 
of  treatment  shall  be  borne  by  the  detaining 
power. 

As  conditions  In  civilian  internment  camps 
in  Japan  transgress  In  part  or  In  totality  the 
provisions  cited  above  and  as  the  Japanese 
Government  volur,^arily  undertook  to  apply 
the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention  to  civilian  In- 
ternees, the  American  Oovernment  expects 
that  a  prompt  investigation  be  made  of  these 
matters  and  further  expects  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  undertake  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  to  provide  for  the  essential 
needs  of  the  Internees  and  to  maintain  proper 
standards  In  the  treatment  of  American  na- 
tionals held  in  Japanese  custody. 

Stettinius. 

January  23,  1945. 
Amlegation,  Bern: 

Request  Swiss  Government  to  have  Gorge 
deliver  the  following  message  textually  to  the 
Japanese  Government: 

"The  United  States  Government  is  gravely 
concerned  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  detpined  at  Pris- 
oner-of-War  Camp,  Kawasaki,  No.  2.  The 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  Is  In 
distinct  contravention  to  the  Internationally 
established  humane  standards  of  the  Geneva 
Prisoners  of  War  Convention  which  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  repeatedly  maintained 
It  Is  applying  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

"This  Government  has  been  reliably  In- 
formed that  the  buildings  in  which  the  pris- 
oners are  housed  are  not  only  Inadequately 
heated  but  that  the  windov/s  of  the  buildings 
have  been  partially  covered  with  boards  so 
that  both  Illumination  and  ventilation  have 
been  cut  off.  Article  10  specifies  that  pris- 
oners shall  be  lodged  In  buildings  affording 
all  possible  guaranties  of  hygiene  and  health- 
fulness  and  that  their  quarters  mxist  be  suffi- 
ciently heated  and  lighted. 

"This  Government  has  also  been  Informed 
that  medicaments,  anesthetics,  bandages,  and 
plaster  which  are  essential  for  the  treatment 
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of  th»  alrk  ar«  not  rallel»nt  and  that  nfCM« 
sary  •uif.cal  lnatnia«nu  ar«  lacking.  In 
vl««  of  th«  otfccaatty  for  treating  tta*  Mrtoualy 
111  and  accident  eaaualttca  at  th«  eunp.  tho 
lark  of  mrdtclnca  and  aurftcal  equipment 
•Hletiaijr  andantera  th«  ilTea  of  the  men. 
AHlel*  14  atlpulatea  that  every  camp  niu^t 
have  an  inArmary  wherv  priKMMni  of  war 
•hall  reeeiT*  every  kind  of  •ttoattoti  th«y 


oecis 


m  w*  M^ ' 


"llila  Oovernment  hM  been  further  ln> 
foHMd  that  daya  of  reat  are  acoorded  moil 
trretulMTly  «o  the  prtaoowt  «f  war.  Article 
to  tUiea  el«<irty  th«t  pyHwiin  of  war  ehxll 
IM  Allowed  •  reel  of  H  eonaeruttv*  hourt 
tf«ry  week 

•*AlNI.  Anally,  IMi  OMimiM  hM  been 
iMtwwrt  tlMi  b*fort  in  tMbVUtl  invMiiir«- 
ttan  wMMMHw  luiii.  pfHMlMMnta  nre  ln< 

:  war  and  theea  puk.* 

^^  If      IWMU 

MMMry  ■HMWii  u  fnrbNMM  in  •nivit 
M.  Bf  IM  MbflHuM  of  MiMf  W.  dliei* 
pUMnr  pvMMMil  Miy  bi  oNtrtt  only  by 
Ml  lAMr  pr«vMMl  with  diaetpttMunr  y 
la  Mi  iNMWIty  M  i  cnmmandar  Off  IM 

*^he  United  Btrktea  Oovorniaent 
Mntnat  the  treetment  of  Amertonn  priiomri 
M  mtr  hervin  aet  forth  and  dtanadi  that 
tl— ledlate  atepa  be  taken  to  r«metfy  the  alt* 
wittoa.  It  ^lrtlMr  deoanda  that  a  report  of 
liM  Mttoa  tnkta  lo  rlgtat  iImm  wrongt  be 
jmirfciH  to  tUi  Oownmtnt.'* 

ntlM  rf>q\ir^  the  Swlaa  Oovernment  to 
vMt  thla  ramp  again  In  the  near  future  and 
report  any  iiapravoBMnt. 

Ouw. 

CatrSL    AMB    WaVMAN     TUSATMBNT 


AMiManoN.  MAacM  10,  1945. 

Requeet  Swlaa  Oovernment  to  communi* 
cale  the  foUowtng  uxiually  to  the  Japanese 
Oovomment: 

"ABMrtean  prtMSon  of  war  who  aurvlvod 
the  atnklBff  on  Beptwibir  7,  1944.  of  a  Japa- 
neee  freighter  on  which  they  were  being 
tranapcrted  off  the  co«at  of  Mindanao.  Phll> 
Ipptne  lalanda.  have  made  comprehensive  re« 
porta  to  the  United  Statea  Government  of 
tbo  eondltiona  under  which  American  prU* 
oncra  were  held  in  the  Philippinea.  Thee* 
reporta  further  corroborate  the  rcporta  made 
earlier  that  the  treatment  accorded  to  prla- 
onera  of  war  In  the  Pbtltppinea  haa  been  con- 
MMmtly  cruel  and  Inhumane. 

"In  the  praeent  tnatance  the  United  Statea 
Oovomaant  protMta  vlgordualy  with  regard 
to  tba  eoDdltioni  of  captivity  under  which 
•80  prUoaera  were  held  at  the  Laaang  Air 
riold  and  the  iibu^ea  to  which  they  were 
•yaumatically  aubjected.  The  United  Statea 
Government  ehargw  that  the  Japaneee  au* 
thorltlee  have  violated  the  Japaneae  Onv« 
ernmenfa  commitment  to  apply  to  prleonera 
of  war  the  provMoiw  of  the  Oeneva  Prlaon* 
eta  of  War  ConvonUoa.  and  to  obeerve  tht 
tMtfic  plrinclplra  of  the  Hague  Convention. 

"ill  Six  hundred  and  flfty  American  prta> 
onera  of  war  were  compelled  to  work  on  the 
Laeanf  Air  Field,  a  known  military  installa- 
tion. 

"{2)  Officer  prleonera  were  forced  to  per- 
form labor  and  noncommiwioned  offlcera 
were  compgalled  to  perform  lat>or  other  than 
of  a  aupervtaory  nature. 

"(8)  Officer  prisoners  were  forced  to  per- 
form menial  and  degrading  tasks.  In  an 
••art  to  humiliate  them  they  were  forc«d 
to  wash  the  clothes  of  the  enlisted  men. 

"(4)  Corporal  punishment  of  utmcst  se- 
verity was  Inflicted.  Upon  one  occasion 
Lieutenant  Hoeida  forced  prisoners  to  kneel 
for  a  long  period  with  their  ahinbonea  on 
the  aharp  edge  of  railroad  tracks  in  such  a 
poalUon  that  most  of  the  weight  of  their 
bodies  was  carried  by  their  ahinbonea. 
Artonvard.  the  men  were  compelled  to  run 
barelooted  on  aharp  coral  gravel  for  several 
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kilometers.    On  other 
prleonera    returned    to 
Wood  aa  •  raanlt  ot  bavins 
klokad  by  Ltautaaant 

"(8)  The  prleonera  were 
on   atartaUon   rations 
the  prlWNMra  waa  neither 
or  mrnXUf  lo  that  gtven 
ma  ttM  fititeble  l«iue 
•rod  apolled  and  unnt  for 
tloB.    Meat  and  Ash  were 
At  Itmea  a  oarabao  waa 
tho  Mid  and  rtba  were  • 
BfHooita.  the  meat  being  v 
Jijpanaae  luaid* 

^(•1  The  latrinat  prof  10^1 
of  WM  Ottad  all  eatHbiiBh4d 
lion,    Ai  tht  origitia)  pi 
irinea  behind  il«»  priwtitwi' 
nffanilvt  lo  the  Jmimop^o  < 
wora  MOVitf  to  i  piwiitoiv 
«wi*en    the   prls^inaiii'   bMr^ 
p«4UHe<l  the  wells  fr«>m 
drinfeinf  volif  wm  OriWi 

"(Ti  mMnorawtri 
On  March  t,  1044,  ni>w  nb 
the  prisoners  tiMitt  RihI 
niahed  by  this  Oovcrn 
April  I,  1044,  the  Japanea 
pelted  the  prtaonrre  to 
and  did  not  return  then 
1044.     Although     the 
queatad  that  their  shoes 
at   l«Mt  Mndalt   be 
were  Ignored  with  the 
became   eeverely   Inreratr^ 
coral  on  which  ihfy  were 

"The  abtisive.  cruel.  an< 
ment  which  has 
tratlon    of    prisnner-of-w 
Philippines  Is  afOrmcd  un 
oners  who  have  escaped 

"The  United  States  Oo 
that.   In   fuinilment  of 
sumed    to   the  Japanese 
regard  to  Americans  taketi 
by  Japon.  that  governmrr  t 
tlvely  to  prevent   the 
Japanese  prisoner-of-war 
humane  practices  that 
In    Its    administration 
camps  In  the  Philippines.' 


forced  to  subs!  it 

furnished   to 

(quttl  in  quantity 

J:ipaneae  soldiers, 

,'i\s  usually  dellv> 

humnn  consump- 

rarely  furnished. 

bJtrherad,  but  only 
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Amlsoattoiv. 
Bern: 

Request  Swl 
cate  (ollowiug  m< 
nese  Oovernment: 

"On  September  7.  1044 
carrying  750  American 
merly  held  at  the  Davao 
torpedoed    and   sunk   off 
Point,     Zamboanga 
Philippine  lalanda. 

"On  the  baals  of  irrefutdble 
nished  by  prlaoner-aurrlvpn 
vessel  the  United  Btotat 
phatlcally  pn>te<^t8  the  cru^l 
mtnt  to  which  the^e  pr 
by  their  Japanese  captors, 
ditlona  under  which  thej 
and  the  outrages  commlt^d 

"(1)  On  AuJTUSt  20.  1044 
were  first  embarked  at 
were  crowded  Into  one 
other.    In  these 
possible  for  the  men  to 
possible  for  them  to  sit 

"{2}  The  hatches  were 
battened  down, 
conscious  In  the  fetid  and 
of  the  unventllated  hold! 
duced  to  a  state  of  comple 
appeals  made  to  the  Japanese 
more  air  be  admitted  to 
ciously  Ignored. 

"(3)  prinking  water 
oners  was  grossly  insuffici^t 
that  the  men  suffered  ser 
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Innumei  able 
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•ons.   Individual 

covered    with 

bfn  beaten  and 


dapr  vad  of  their  shoes. 

re«  were  iMued  to 

iNM  suppliM  fur* 

t.    On  or  ab«nit 

nuthorttleii  com- 

iider  thPlr  shoes 

until   Aiinimt  30, 

repeatrclly    re« 

returned  or  that 

their   requfsts 

rerlilt  that  their  feet 

frt)m   the  sharp 

I  L)rced  to  work. 

Inhumane  treat- 

the  admlnls- 

r    camjM    In    the 

nimctuly  by  prii- 

trbm  those  camps 

^  rrnment  demands 

obligations  aa- 

Oovemment   with 

prisoner  of  war 

take  steps  effec- 

ci^itlnuatlon   In   all 

cnmps  of  the  In- 

dlsgraced  Japan 

prisoner-of-war 

Oacw. 


MAaCH  10.  1045. 


Oovemi4ent  to  communi- 
unlly  to  the  Japa- 


Japanese  freighter 

prfconers  of  war  for- 

Penal  Colony  was 

Llley.   Slndangan 

Prot^ince,     Mindanao, 

testimony  fur- 
a  of  the  Dunken 
Oovernment  em- 
.  inhumane  trrnt- 
were  subjected 
tb«  Inhuman  con- 
were  transported 

against  them. 
vhen  the  prisoners 
pier.  400  men 
and  350  into  an- 
It  was  im- 
down  and  barely 
ight. 
Llmost  continually 
men  fell  un- 
itizing atmosphere 
and  all  were  re- 
exhaustion.    The 
authorities  that 
holds  were  mall- 


rlsoi  lers 


Tat  unco 


furtilahed  to  the  prla- 
with  the  result 
dehydration. 


ere 


"(4)  The  prl"?oners'  rations  were  at  a  star- 
vation level.  The  food  consisted  of  a  meager 
portion  of  rice  and  a  small  quantity  of  soup 
made  from  spoiled  vegetables. 

"(8)  The  prUoners  were  confined  under 
these  conditions  for  15  consrtutlve  days,  10 
of  which  were  ipent  in  the  harbor  at  Zam- 
boanga. 

"(fl)  On  September  4  the  pri»cners  wert 
transferred  at  Bamboanga  to  another  ship 
where  AGO  nt«n  war*  crowded  into  one  hold 
and  ISO  into  another,  The  conrtitions  undtr 
which  they  were  eonflned  on  tho  seooud  ship 
were  even  mora  Intolerable  than  thoM  oa 
the  first  one, 

"(Tl  The  Japaneee  authnrUl^a  fnlie<l  to  pro* 
vIdesuAflient  flotntiiui  mulpinrnt  nml  »tUDty 
davtces  In  aAtet<<>'<''<l  thi^  Uvt«i  of  the  niru  who 
were  being  trai  i 

•Mill  The  bahavlor  of  tha  JauoMM  o(M«rt 
after  the  vtsecl  was  t»»rpedMd  WM  iOfOMi 
OMMr  tfti  ordiN  Of  Ueuteimnl  N««iaiOlO  ifco 
MMdi  Diolitni-iiunned  |tri«<>npts  in  Um  i««, 
Mid  Up>Mi  and  threw  gvtnades  upon  thr»a 
hopittaaly  tranped  in  tht  hnlde,  and  after 
■riaini  tht  lifvboau  for  themselves  continued 
Bring  upon  prisoners  struggllnR  In  tt\e  water, 

"(8)  Twenty. nine  prUonrrs  were  rocapturad 
from  the  »ea  by  the  Jrtpnneer,  tokr<n  to  an- 
other vessel  where  they  were  IndivtfliiiUy  Phot 
and  their  bodle;*  thrown  Into  the  sea.  Thia 
mnsaacro  was  carried  out  under  the  order 
of  Lieutenant  Hosimoto. 

"Theee  moat  gross  and  shocking  vlolntiona 
of  elementarv  human  decency  are  wholly  In- 
consistent with  the  numerovis  pnifrsslon^  of 
the  Japanese  Oovernment  that  it  Is  accord- 
ing humnnltarlan  treatment  to  prt.«toners  of 
war.  The  Japanese  Oovernment  has  stated 
In  Jtutlflcatlon  of  other  violations  of  Its  un- 
dertakings and  of  common  decency  that  tlie 
United  States  Government  has  based  Its  pro- 
tests on  mtsunderstandtngs  of  the  facts.  The 
United  States  Oovernment  has  not  misunder- 
stood the  facts.  The  persons  who  reported 
these  outrages  themselves  suffered  them. 
These  Incidents  do  not  Involve  exceptions  to 
Japan's  undertakings  In  respect  nf  the  Oeneva 
Convention  that  may  be  excusable  on 
grounds  of  military  necessity. 

"On  the  contrary,  they  Involve  unneces- 
aary  derogations  arising  from  wtlfull  dis- 
regard by  Japanese  officers  of  the  under- 
tsklngs  and  reputation  of  their  country. 

"The  United  States  demands  that  thp  Japa- 
nese Oovernment  take  effective  mfosureit  to 
insure  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  vio- 
lations of  Its  undertakings  to  apply  the  hu- 
mane standards  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  to 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  mete  out 
fitting  punishment  to  Lieutenant  Hostmuto 
and  other  violators  of  this  undertnklng.  Tlie 
United  States  Government  expects  that  the 
Japansaa  Govsrnment  will  communicate  to 
It  at  the  aarllast  opportunity  the  steps  which 
it  haa  taken  to  prevent  further  Incidents  of 
this  kind  and  the  punishment  that  It  has 
Inflicted  upon  those  guilty  of  the  grave  of- 
fenses cited. 

"In  contrast  to  the  matters  protested  in 
this  communication,  there  stands  out  con- 
spicuously the  exemplary  behavior  displayed 
by  a  Japanese  doctor  aboard  the  vessel.  Tlie 
humane  and  compassionate  conduct  of  this 
doctor  who,  while  aiding  his  own  countrymen, 
benevolently  assisted  American  prisoners  of 
war  from  the  holds  in  which  they  were 
trapped  has  won  the  commendation  of  the 
survivors  as  It  must  of  all  hiunane  men." 

Oasw. 

DECAPrTATtON    OF    AN    AOtMAN 

Amlxcation.  Masch  31.  1045. 

Bern: 
Request  Swiss  Government  to  communicate 
verbatim  to  Japanese  Government  the  follow- 
ing message: 

•The  United  Stttes  Government  has  been 
Informed  of  the  message  from  the  Japanese 
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Foreign  Minister  that  he  could  not  admit  the 
charges  of  the  American  Oovernment  with 
regard  to  the  capture  and  decapitation  by 
the  Japanese  forces  of  an  American  airman 
on  March  94.  1044,  In  the  Altnpe  area.  New 
Guinea.  It  haa  been  Informed  that  the  Japa- 
nese Foreign  Minister  stated  that  Investlna- 
tlon  of  thla  incident  revealed  that  no  Jupa- 
nsss  forroi  correaponcllng  to  the  desciipttun 
furnished  In  the  United  ttatea  Oovernment's 
protest  were  stationed  In  the  region  of  Altape, 

'The  United  Btatea  Ouvernment  ftnda  ln> 
aoceptnbla  the  raply  mndo  by  the  Jnpanaii 
OovernmMU,"  • 

TIte  full  names  of  the  three  Japanese  of- 
ncara  who  ware  In  the  Altapa  araa  and  who 
the  United  Italaa  aovarnmont  ehariea  aa 
vuiUy  In  the  peritatraUon  of  Iht  mvirdar  ol 
the  American  filer  are  aa  rollowa!  flrat  Lt. 
Txkra  KuiMA,  rimt  LV  K(mm)(U  lato,  and 
rirst  I.i,  KiPhal  Waunabi,  Thi  unit  lo 
whirh  these  nffirfra  wart  iMigntd  il  the  ttmt 
of  the  niToitse  was  the  fttuith  Air  Ottnatruo* 
linn  UiUt. 

Tht  reply  madt  by  tht  Japanttt  fSirelgn 
Minister  in  ho  wny  dimtnuhps  the  re«pon> 
•ibility  nf  the  Jnpnni!>se  Uoveinmpnt  tor  this 
dttdi  The  Unltrd  Mtntps  Govcnitncnt  thtrt- 
fori  txpeota  that  nA*>\irnnrrN  will  bt  forth* 
C'iming  fmm  thp  J«pnnc»p  (lovernment  that 
this  crime  Is  being  further  investigated  and 
that  nccevsary  steps  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  Inhuman  treatment  of  prii- 
oners  of  war  havs  been  taken.  The  United 
Statss  Oovernment  expects  to  receive  from 
the  Japanese  Oovernment  assurances  that  all 
participants,  including  officers,  enlisted  men, 
and  the  Japanese  civilian  Inouye,  have  been 
punished  severely  and  to  be  Informed  of  the 
punishment  inflicted. 

STrrrtNiua. 

tyiuiiocK  or  rotm  AMxaicANs 

Amlcoation,  Aj*iul  0,  1845. 

Bern : 

Request  Swiss  Oovernment  to  communi- 
cate the  following  message  to  Oorge  to  be 
delivered  textually  to  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment: 

"The  United  States  Government  has  re- 
ceived conclusive  evidence  of  the  murder 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  of  four  Ameri- 
can citizens,  Carroll  Calkins  Grlnnell.  Al- 
fred Francis  Dugglcby.  Ernest  Emll  Johnson, 
and  Clifford  Lawrence  Larson,  civilian  in- 
ternees in  Santo  Tomas  Internment  Camp, 
Manila.  Mr.  Grlnnell  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  Santo  Tomas  Internment  Csmp. 

"These  four  American  nationals  were  ar- 
rested and  Imprisoned  within  the  Santo 
Tomaa  Internment  Camp  by  the  Japanese 
military  police  on  December  33,  1044.  No 
Information  was  ever  given  to  the  cnmp 
authotlties  with  rtspsot  to  the  charges  for 
which  these  men  wart  held,  Mr.  Johnaon 
was  removed  from  the  camp  on  or  about 
Dtotmber  34,  1044,  Messrs.  Orlnncll,  Dug- 
gleby,  and  Larson  were  removed  from  the 
camp  on  January  5,  1045.  On  December  31, 
1044,  Mr.  Johnson  was  seen  at  the  military 
police  station  at  the  corner  of  Corbabltarte 
and  A.  Mablnl  Streets.  The  other  three 
men  were  never  sgain  seen  alive.  Their 
bodies  together  with  10  untdentlfled  corpses 
were  found  burled  In  a  field  near  the  head- 
quorters  of  the  Japanese  military  police. 
The  14  bodies  were  wired  together  In  groups 
of  a  few  each.  A  medical  examination  of 
the  bodies  determined  that  death  had  oc- 
curred on  or  about  January  15,  1045. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  undertook  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Con- 
vention to  civilian  Internees  insofar  as 
thoee  provisions  are  adaptable,  the  murder 
of  these  American  citizens  constitutes  a  flag- 
rant violation  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  the  Japanese  Government. 

"The  United  States  Government  demands 
that  the  unwarranted  and  despotic  action 
of  the  Japanes  authorities  concerned  be  Im- 


mediately Investigated,  that  those  who  or- 
dered and  committed  the  acts  herein  re- 
ported shall  be  brought  to  full  account  for 
their  crimes,  and  that  the  flndlnga  of  the 
Investigation  and  the  date  of  the  punish- 
ments shall  be  sent  to  this  Oovernment.  The 
United  Statea  Oovernment  further  demanda 
that  the  Jnpaneaa  Government  shnll  take  all 
stepi  neoeasary  to  prevent  in  any  territory 
under  Japanaaa  control  a  re|)etition  of  iuoh 
barbarous  and  arbitrary  do^da  which  are  In 
uttar  dlaregard  of  the  Japanese  Qovernmtint'a 
oommlUntnl  to  apply  the  human  it  arian 
atandarda  of  the  Oeneva  Prlaonars  of  War 
Convention  to  Intented  American  nationals 
in  Its  ouatody,** 

ArHKKON, 


OVM  MiiaoNma'  ^fwii 

Yn  lliy  1141,  iht  toUowini  ttlagiam  wm 
■till  lu  Ihi  Amtrliiii  Ufitton  it  Bern  i 

"Tht  Mwiaa  OoViTMMdl  Mw.oui  he  nukotl 
to  havt  lUi  Mlhlaltr  In  Toliyu  viru\t>r  a  attung 

RrotMl  to  Ihi  Japaiiete  OuvMhineni  on  Iht 
jIlQWlnf  lihfsi 

"Meliahle  ihrormaUon  retttvtd  by  tht 
United  ■iataa  Qovirnmtnt  indicate  that 
American  prisontrt  of  war  htld  by  the  Japa- 
nese mtiat  work  tor  Itmg  hours  on  work  which 
has  a  direct  conntetton  with  the  war.  AI 
the  naval  ducks  on  Tokyo  Bay  in  the  vicinity 
of  tht  Bhlnngawa  station  they  are  compelled 
to  work.  They  must  also  work  inalde  tht 
fortifications  at  Shinagawa.  At  Osaka  and 
at  Tokyo  the  prlaonrra  are  subject  to  a  harsh 
and  rigid  ngimo  cauaing  thrm  phyalcal  suf- 
fering and  involving  humlliatlun,  Guards 
are  permitted  to  beat  them. 

"The  United  States  Oovernment  vigorously 
protests  against  the  treatment  given  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  by  the  Japaneae  Oov- 
ernment. American  prisoners  of  war  art 
given  treatment  widely  at  variance  with  the 
Geneva  Convention  which  the  Jnpanese  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  apply  to  Americans  in 
i\M  hands.  Treatment  Is  also  at  variance 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Hague  Convention 
of  1007  which  the  Japanese  Oovernment  rat- 
ified. Moreover,  the  Japansc  Oovernment  in 
a  memorandum  of  May  3,  1944.  delivered  to 
the  United  States  Government  through  the 
Spanish  Embassy,  stated  that  it  applies  The 
Hague  Convention  In  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  civilian  internees. 

"Article  31  of  the  Oeneva  Convention  pro- 
vides that  no  direct  relation  with  war  opera- 
tions shall  be  Involved  In  labor  which  prison- 
ers of  war  are  compelled  lo  do.  Article  fl  of 
the  Hague  Convention  states  that  the  work 
on  which  prleonera  are  employed  muat  not 
be  excessive  and  shall  not  be  connected  with 
the  operation  of  the  war.  Article  4  of  the 
Hague  Convention  ar  well  as  article  8  of  tht 
Oeneva  Convention  provides  that  prisoners 
of  war  are  not  in  tht  power  of  the  Individuals 
or  the  corps  who  havt  ttfectcd  their  capture 
but  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  govern- 
ment, and  they  must  bt  given  humane  treat- 
ment. 

"The  United  States  Oovernment  wsrns  tht 
Japanese  Oovernment  that  the  Japaneat 
Oovernment  and  individuals  concerned  with 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  will  be  held 
responsible  for  their  treatment  and  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provl.slona  of  the  Hogue 
Convention  and  the  Oeneva  Prlaoners  of  War 
Convention.  The  United  SUtes  Government 
demands  that  the  conditions  described  In  this 
telegram  be  Immediately  rectified." 

Oaxw. 

somi  camps  not  wspbcncd 

Mat  7,  1845. 
Amlxcation. 

Bern: 
The  Department  has  received  no  reports  of 
visits  since  1943  by  representatives  either  of 
the  protecting  power  or  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  conunlttee  to  the  following  camps 
in  Japan:  Kobe  City  Camp,  Hlrohata  Divi- 
sional Camp,  Cbikko  Camp.  Kanagawa- Yoko- 
hama Camp.  Yokohama  City  Camp,  and  Hira- 
oka  Camp. 


No  reporta  of  visits  later  than  those  on 
the  dates  listed  herewith  have  been  received 
on  the  following  ramps:  Fukuoku  Camps  Nos. 
13  and  17.  April  34-36.  1044:  Hakodate  Main 
and  Sub  Camps,  April  38,  1044.  Nlgata.  Mnv  8, 
1044;  Osaka  Sub  Camp.  No.  11,  July  fl,  1M4: 
Xawaaakl  Nos,  8  and  8,  July  10.  1844:  and 
Xobt  Military  Hospital,  October  4,  1844. 

Judging  from  reporta  received,  only  Oinorl 
Camp  and  Shlnafawa  Hoapltal  have  been  via- 
ittd  in  1048. 

It  la  believed  that  In  the  Tt^kyo-Yokohami 
iroup,  m  the  Xobe-Oanka  group,  in  the  Kent- 
auji  group,  in  the  Pugtiokn  ginup,  aiut  in  the 
Mnktxlute  t'foup  theiii  wre  pri»nner»-of»war 
oamna  that  hatw  ntvtr  he«n  (^fficlnlly  rtportid 
by  Ihi  JipihiM  iUthornitMi  ami  which  Ihifi- 
tori  havi  ntvtr  Btan  viaited 

||e(|\itsi  Rwiaa  Qnvernmeni  lo  havtr  finrfi 
rnakt  airotiK  repreaentatioha  tor  proti«itn| 
nnwar  at^rt  lnleri\ntini\Mi  Hrd  ([Vt»»»  t-«--mn\||a 
\p*  reprraehtttthr".  i,i  be  (i.inuH,  ,iill 

aiidtortpo'  nn 

whtriAmei  id 

Deprtrtmrttl   is  derhivialy  voH"  itst  ao 

many  rninpa  hnv*  not  bttn  vl»i  i  «  year 
and  alRo  that  apparently  rainps  ekist  In 
Japan  which  havt  never  onct  bttn  visited. 

Oakw. 

nuHONKas  TiAirartaaKo 

May  7.  1048, 
Amlboation, 
B9m: 
It  wu  reported  to  this  Oovernment  that 
on  October  14,  1044.  18  high-ranking  officers 
and  3  sergcnnU  of  the  United  States  Army 
were  tranaferred  from  Formosa  to  Mukden. 
It  was  further  reported  that  on  November 

14,  1044.  137  officers  and  3fl  sergeants  and 
privates  were  transferred  from  Formoaa  to 
Mukden.  The  report  of  the  Intercross  visit 
to  the  Mukden  prisoner  of  war  camp  on 
December  fl.  1044,  makea  no  mention  of  theao 
men  and  the  number  of  American  officers 
reported  to  be  in  the  camp  at  that  time  is 

15.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  offlcera 
from  Formosa  are  not  at  the  priaoner  of  war 
camp  In  Mukden  which  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment officially  reported  to  thla  Oovern- 
ment. The  United  Statea  Oovernment  ur- 
gently desires  to  know  If  there  Is  a  second 
prisoner  of  war  camp  In  Mukden.  If  such 
a  camp  exists,  request  Oorge  to  make  strong 
representations  to  obtain  authorization  for 
an  Immediate  visit.  If  there  Is  not  a  second 
prisoner  of  war  camp  in  Mukden,  the  United 
States  Oovernment  desires  to  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  American  officers  and 
men  mentioned  alx>ve. 

Request  Swiss  Oovernment  to  have  Oorge 
protest  moat  emphatically  to  the  Japaneae 
Oovernment  regarding  tht  wtlfart  and 
whereabouts  of  the  above  oSeer-prlsonars  of 
war  and  demand  that  an  Immediate  report 
be  madt  concornlng  thtm. 

Oaiw, 

Mtmoca  or  men  who  atmaKKosacD 
In  May  1948  tht  Department  dispatched 
the  following  mesaagt  to  the  American  Lt- 
gallon  at  Bern: 

"Pleaat  Inform  the  Swiss  Oovernment  that 
the  United  States  Government  requests  that 
Oorge  transmit  to  the  Japaneae  Oovernment 
the  following  protest: 

"In  the  posseaalon  of  the  United  SUtea 
Oovernment  art  orders  which  were  Issued  by 
the  Japanese  military  authorities.  These  or- 
ders call  for  the  coldly  calculated  murder 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  of  individuals  sur- 
rendering to  or  captured  by  the  Japanese 
military  or  naval  forces.  The  method  and 
proper  time  for  the  execution  of  these  deeds 
is  described.  The  orders,  issued  by  the  Kaki 
Force  Headquarters  and  Fourteenth  Army 
Headquarters  attached  to  the  Ishlbashi  unit, 
bear  official  seals  and  are  dated  January  12 
to  March  4,  1944.  The  Ninth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  Kaki  6664  Force  have  rejwo- 
duced  these  Instructions  which  enjoin  se- 
crecy: the  Importance  of  suppressing  all  proof 
of  the  preconceived  crimes  Is  emphasized. 
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"By  order  of  tb«  Japaseae  xnllttary  au- 
thorities •\u-r«a<lered  persounel  and  captured 
priaonera  of  war.  wttb  the  exception  of  Indl- 
Ttduala  needed  for  minute  Investigation,  are 
to  be  put  to  death  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Tbctr  remalna  are  to  be  counted  with  those 
of  aoldiers  killed  In  combat. 

"It  la  also  explicitly  stated  In  tha  orders 
that  when  It  Is  necessary  to  take  sxirrendered 
personnel  or  privjners  of  war  Into  custody  for 
questioning,  the  local  Inhabitants  must  not 
be  aware  of  It  and  that  the  victims  are  to  be 
put  to  death  at  some  Isolated  spot  when 
questioning  and  InvesttgaUons  have  been 
completed.  Adequate  measures  are  to  be 
taken  to  guarantee  absence  of  police  or 
civilian  witnesses  and  the  utmost  precautions 
used  to  prevent  any  evidence  of  the  crime. 
When  liquidation  has  taken  place,  it  will 
appear  that  the  vlctlnvs  have  been  sent  to 
•ome  distant  area.  In  order  not  to  arouse 
popular  sentiment  this  deception  Is  neces- 
sary, the  order  states  callously. 

"The  United  States  Government  also  has 
In  Its  possession  an  order  of  the  Doi  Unit 
Headquarters.  This  order  is  dated  March 
1M4.  In  It  are  ln.<itructlons  to  the  effect  that 
the  divisional  commander  has  ordered  pris- 
oncn  to  be  liquidated  but  from  March  1944 
onward  they  are  to  be  transferred  to  regi- 
mental headquarters.  They  will  be  dealt 
with  there. 

~POr  these  Inhuman  and  barbarous  orders 
which  Jnnanese  military  authority's  hnve 
Issued  and  which  flagrantly  violate  the  rules 
at  land  warfare  accepted  among  civilized 
nations,  the  Japanese  Oovernment  is  held 
responsible  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Only  with  the  deepest  horror  can 
clvtltaed  people  of  the  world  comprehend  a 
deliberately  thought-out  policy  of  such  bru- 
tality as  the  orders  portray.  It  Is  demanded 
by  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
Japanese  Government  undertake  to  revoke 
Immediately  all  such  orders.  Purthermore, 
the  United  States  Government  demands  that 
the  Japanese  Oovernment  give  effective  guar- 
antees that  all  prisoners  now  held  by  the 
Japanese  and  all  who  may  be  taken  at  any 
future  date  shall  be  shielded  from  injury  and 
adequately  protected  and  shall  at  no  time 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  of  such  brutish 
treatment  as  theee  orders  enjoin. 

"The  evil  of  the  c^Bc-ials  and  of  the  men. 
not  only  those  who  issued  but  also  those  who 
carried  out  these  orders,  is  condemned  by  the 
United  States  Government.  This  Govern- 
ment announces  its  fixed  intention  to  see 
that  all  oCcers  and  men  as  well  as  all  other 
Individuals  of  whatsoever  rank  or  service  who 
have  participated  In  these  Inhuman  and 
wicked  measures  are  brought  to  Judgment. 

"The  Japanese  Government  is  solemnly 
warned  that,  if  the  Japanese  military  author- 
ities persist  In  performing  the  outrages  or- 
dered in  the  instructions,  which  violate  civll- 
iBBtlon's  common  laws.  or.  In  violation  of  the 
so'emn  commitments  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, cause  helpless  prisoners  of  war  to 
endure  other  crimmally  barbarous  acts,  the 
American  Government  will  also  hold  respon- 
albie.  personally  as  well  as  OiOcially.  oOicers 
and  men  vho  engaged  therein.  They  shall 
be  brought  to  complete  and  full  punishment 
at  the  appropriate  time." 

Garw. 
MASSAcax  or  iso  pusomaa 

Mat  19.  IMS. 
Amlsbatioiv.  Bern: 

Please  request  Swiss  to  transmit  verbatim 
to  Japanese  Government  following  message: 

"The  brutal  massacre  on  December  14. 
1044,  of  ISO  American  prisoners  of  war  at 
Puerto  Princess,  Palawan.  Philippine  Islands. 
by  the  personnel  of  the  Ogawa  Tal  Construc- 
tion Corps  has  profoundly  shocked  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

'At  noon  of  that  day  the  prisoners  who  had 
bern  detailed  to  work  on  a  nearby  airfield 
we-e  recalled   to   camp.    Following   upon   a 


■arias  of  air -raid  alarm^  the  Japanese  guardi 
forced  the  prisoners  lito  air-raid  abetters 
within  the  camp  comjtound.  The  shelters 
were  tunnels  seme  75  le  (t  long  with  openings 
at  each  end.  About  2 
noon  SO  to  60  Japanes^  guards  armed  with 
rifles  and  machine  gunsi  and  carrying  buckets 
of  gasoline  and  lighted  torches,  approached 
the  ahelters.  They  emf  tied  the  gasoline  into 
th-  openings  of  the  tuinels  and  hurled  the 
blazing  torches  after  1< . 
followed.  The  victims, 
and  screaming  in  agon  f,  swarmed  from  the 
ahelters  only  to  be  moi  'ed  down  by  machine 
gtins  or  attacked  with 
cers  who  had  sought  shelter  elsewhere  suf- 
fered a  aimilar  fate.  O  le  of  them,  emerging 
in  flames  from  his  retre  it,  approached  a  Jap- 
anese officer  and  pled 

stopped.     He  was  ruthlessly  shot  down.     In 
order  to  Insure  that  no  living  prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  shelters, 
tunnels  with  dynamite 


Violent  explosions 
enveloped  in  flames 


the  guards  fired  the 
charges. 


About  40  prisoners  iiucceeded  In  escaping 


from  the  compound  by 


over  a  50-foot  cliff  oi  to  the   beach   below. 


Landing  barges  patroU 


tries  on  the  shore  Are  I  upon  them.     Many 


moaning  In  agony  wer« 


captors.     One.  who   had   reached   the   water 


was  recaptured  and 
which  Japanese  sol- 


and  struck  out  to  sea 

brotight  back  to  land 

diers.    prodding   him    v  1th    bayonets,   forced 

him  to  walk  along  thd  beach.     A  Japanese 

guard   poured  gasoline 

foot  and  set  flre  to  it. 


upon   the   prisoner's 
Ignoring  his  entrea- 
ties that  be  be  shot.  Ihe  Japanese  soldiers 


deliberately  set  fire  to 
both  his  hands.    They 


a  Is  other  foot  and  to 
mocked  and  derided 


him  In  bis  suffering  ani  1  then  bayoneted  him 
until  he  collapsed.  Tl  ereupon  they  poured 
gasoline  over  his  boqy  and  watched  the 
flames  devour  it. 

"Such  barbaric  behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  armed  forces  is  an  offense  to  all 
civilized  people.  The  .  apanese  Government 
cannot  escape  responsibility  for  this  crime. 
The  United  States  Gove  mment  demands  that 
Bp>propriate  punishment  be  Inflicted  on  all 
those  who  directed  or  )artlcipated  in  it.  It 
expects  to  receive  from  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment notification  that  ruch  punishment  has 
been  infUcted.  The  U:iited  States  Govern- 
ment further  demand  i  that  the  Japanese 
Oovernment  take  such  ictlon  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  forestall,  the  repetitlcm  of  offenses 
of  so  heinous  a  nature  i  ,nd  asstnr  the  Unitsd 
States  Government  thi  t  such  outrages  wlU 
not  again  be  Inflicted  u  xin  American  prison- 
ers In  Japanese  custod  r." 


suMiuuiT  iZEcrr  ion  pmorxsTXD 


Governmifnt 
Louis 


Irft 


lut 

(in 


Amlication, 
Bern 

Please  request  Swiss 
following  textually  to 

•"The   United   States 
the  Japanese 
murder  of  George  J 
Internment    Camp, 
January  28,  1945. 

"Mr.  Louis,  having 
chase  food  was  shot, 
fatally,  at  6:56  a  m. 
was  returning  to  camp 
nees  to  remove  Mr 
pital  was  denied  by  the 
At  7:10  a.  m.  three 
to   the  office  of  Major 
commandant,  and 
Louis'  execution  must 
had  ordered   that 
kUl  any  person  violatii^ 
rles. 

"A  committee  of 
the  camp  commandant 
of  Mr.  Louis  but  the 
mant.     Mr.  Louis,  still 
guards  on  an  lmprovlse<! 


Lou 


Intel  nees 


infoi  med 


guaids 


Intel  nees 


throwing  themselves 


ng  the  bay  and  sen- 


buried  alive  by  their 


Ohiw. 


Mat  19.  1946. 


Legation  to  transmit 

J  ipanese  Government : 

Government   charges 

with  the  wanton 

at  the  Los  Banos 

Philippine    Islands,    en 


the  camp  to  pur- 
not   (repeat  not) 
January  28  as  he 
An  appeal  by  inter- 
is  to  the  camp  hos- 
Japanese  authorities, 
were  summoned 
Iwanaka.  the  camp 
by  him  that  Mr. 
completed,  since  he 
shoot  until   they 
the  camp  bounda- 


Interceded  with 

o  stay  the  execution 

ccmmandant  was  ada- 

allve,  was  carried  by 

stretchnr  to  a  cliimp 


of  bamboo  oatside  the  camp  grounds  and 
shot  through  the  head. 

"The  United  StaUs  Government  most  vig- 
orously protests  the  arbitrary  action  of  Major 
Iwanaka  in  carrying  out  the  execution  of 
Mr.  Louis  as  bemg  In  direct  violation  at 
articles  47.  60,  61,  62.  and  80  through  67  of 
the  Geneva  Prisoners  of  War  Convention  and 
a  repudiation  of  the  humanitarian  standards 
which  the  Japanese  Government  has  pro- 
fessed it  is  mainUining  in  its  treatment  of 
American  nationals  In  its  ciistody. 

"In  the  early  dawn  it  might  be  conceivable 
that  the  guard  could  not  discern  that  Mr. 
Louis  was  rettirning  to  the  camp  and  that 
the  guard  fiied  the  first  shot  believing  he 
was  preventing  a  possible  escape.  There  is 
no  Justification,  however,  for  the  summary 
and  cold-blooded  execution  of  Mr.  Louis  an 
hour  and  a  half  later. 

"The  United  States  Government  demands 
that  Major  Iwanaka  be  brought  to  full  ac- 
count for  this  crime  and  expects  that  the 
Japanese  Government  will  notify  It  of  the 
punishment  inflicted   upon   him." 

Gaxw. 

CCABD  BKOKX  PKISONOIS'  AXMS 

MAT  34.  1945. 
Amlzcation. 
Bern: 
Please  request  Swiss  Government  to  have 
Gorge  deliver  textually  to  Japanese  Govern- 
ment the  following  message: 

"The  United  States  Oovernment  refers  to 
its  protest  regarding  the  massacre  of  150  pris- 
oners of  war  at  Puerto  Princesa,  Palawan. 
Philippine  Islands,  and  further  charges  that 
the  Japanes  Government  in  Its  administra- 
tion of  that  camp  has  most  shamefully  vio- 
lated its  commitment  to  apply  to  American 
prisoners  of  war  in  its  custody  the  humani- 
tarian standards  of  the  Geneva  Prisoners  of 
War  Convention.  During  their  incarceration 
in  the  camp  the  prisoners  were  subjected  to 
the   following   mistreatment: 

"1.  The  prisoners  were  given  only  the  most 
meager  rations.  Those  foodstuffs  which  they 
did  receive  were  often  scarcely  edible.  De- 
spite the  inadequacy  of  their  diet,  the  pris- 
oners were  not  permitted  to  pick  frxiits  and 
coconuts  on  the  trees  stirrounding  the  camp. 
"2.  When  two  prisoners,  to  allay  their  hun- 
ger, picked  a  papaya  from  a  tree  whose 
branches  hung  within  the  camp  compound, 
the  Japane.se  Mess  Sergeant  Mishitone  broke 
the  left  arm  of  each  man  with  an  Iron  bar. 
"3.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  prisoner 
complained  of  the  food  furnished,  Nlshitonl 
threw  boiling  tea  at  him,  inflicting  third  de- 
gree bums  on  his  feet.  The  prisoner  re- 
ceived no  medical  attention. 

"4.  In  December  1942,  for  the  minor  offense 
of  rifling  a  small  quantity  of  food,  six  pris- 
oners were  forced  to  stand  with  their  arms 
around  tree  trimks  while  the  Japanese  guard 
beat  them  in  the  small  of  the  back,  first 
with  a  small  iron  whip  and  then  with  a 
heavy  pole.  They  were  further  mauled  and 
beaten  by  Sergeant  Major  Tomlko  until  they 
became  imconscious.  The  six  prisoners  were 
later  sent  to  Manila  for  trial.  No  record  of 
the  trial  was  ever  communicated  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

"5.  Japanese  guards  commonly  employed 
brutal  means  to  exact  the  greater  possible 
work  of  the  men.  On  one  occasion  a  Japanese 
guard  struck  a  prisoner  of  war  on  the  head 
with  a  pickax  handle  when  he  could  not 
meet  the  imreasonable  work  demands  made 
upon  him. 

"6.  American  prisoners  of  war  were  forced 
to  work  on  the  construction  of  a  military 
airfield  from  August  1942  to  December  14. 
1944,  and  during  bombing  raids  on  this  mili- 
tary objective  were  compelled  to  continue 
their  work. 

"7.  From  the  American  Red  Cross  medical 
supplies  received  at  the  camp  in  January  1S44 
the  prisoners  of  war  received  only  adhesive 
tape,  gauze,  and  sulfa  drugs.    All  other  drugs 
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and  medicines  were  pilfered  by  the  Japanese 
guards  and  officers. 

••8.  Two  prisoners  who  attempted  to  es- 
cape In  June  1943  were  severely  beaten,  then 
taken  away  and  never  seen  again.  The  Japa- 
nese commanding  officer  of  the  camp  Issued 
an  order  that  for  every  successful  escape  by 
a  prisoner  of  war  others  would  be  shot. 

"9.  During  an  air  raid  on  November  29. 
1944.  a  prisoner  suffered  severe  concussion  of 
the  brain  and  became  paraly7.cd.  Thj  Japa- 
nese authorities  provided  only  a  handfxil  of 
cotton  in  treatment.  At  the  time  of  the  air- 
raid alarm  on  December  14.  1944.  his  fellow 
prisoners  carried  him  on  a  litter  to  an  air-raid 
shelter  where  he  with  the  other  Americans 
was  massacred. 

"The  United  States  Government  repeats 
that  It  expecu  the  Japanese  Government  to 
impose  upon  those  responsible  for  the  mal- 
treatment of  American  prisoners  of  war  the 
punishment  which  their  criminal  behavior 
merits  and  demands  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment take  all  necessary  steps  to  compel 
Its  subjects  to  fulfill  the  obligations  assumed 
by  It  to  accord  humane  treatment  to  pris- 
oners of  war. 

"The  United  States  Government  expects  an 
early  reply  by  the  Japanese  Government  as 
to  the  action  taken  by  It  to  punish  the  Indi- 
viduals responsible  for  the  brutal  acts  de- 
scribed herein  and  the  measures  it  has  taken 
to  prevent  similar  acts  of  cruelty  in  camps  In 
which  American  nationals  are  detained." 

Geev?, 

Jmn:  8.  1945. 

AMtEC.^nOH, 
Bern : 
Request  Gorge  to  deliver  the  following  mes- 
sage textually  to  the  Japanese  Government 
and  to  inform  the  Department  of  the  date 
of  Its  delivery: 

"The  United  States  Government  has  been 
reliably  informed  that  the  civilian  internees 
In  the  Shanghai  civilian  assembly  centers  are 
in  grave  danger  of  starvation.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Japanese  Government  has  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  steadily  decreased  the 
food  deliveries  to  the  centers.  It  is  reported 
the  Internees  receive  1  meal  dally  conslst- 
lnf»  of  approximately  1  ounce  of  meat,  occa- 
'  slonally  substituted  by  fish  or  powdered  eggs, 
3  to  4  ounces  of  vegetable,  1  medium-size 
potato.  1  small  beet,  and  12  ounces  of  black 
bread.  The  internees  receive  neither  tea  nor 
other  beverages  nor  any  other  food  products 
than  thosa  above-mentioned. 

"The  failure  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  furnish  the  internees  with  sufficient  food 
cannot  be  attributed  to  food  shortages  since 
the  supplies  of  foodstuffs  controlled  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  In  Shanghai  remain 
plentiful.  The  Japanese  Government,  were 
it  so  inclined,  could  arrange  to  deliver  food- 
stuffs in  the  amounts  required  and  without 
delay.  Urgent  representations  have  resulted 
in  no  Improvements  by  the  local  Japanese 
authorities  who  openly  adnalt  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  credits  made  available  by  the  Japanese 
Government  for  provisioning  the  camps. 

"The  Japanese  Government  entered  into  a 
solemn  obligation  by  agreement  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
the  humane  standards  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention in  the  treatment  of  civilian  internees 
and  prisoners  of  war  In  Its  custody.  By  Its 
refusal  to  permit  the  repatriation  of  Amer- 
ican nationals  It  has  further  obligated  Itself 
to  safeguard  them  from  starvation  and 
death. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States 
calls  again  upon  the  Japanese  Government 
to  carry  out  Its  agreement  to  observe  the 
htimane  standards  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
and  to  give  effect  to  its  many  public  and 
solemn  declarations  to  the  nations  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  it  is  according  humane 
treatment  to  the  civilian  internees  and 
prisoners  of  war  In  Its  custody. 
XCI— Add. 239 


"The  XTnlted  States  Government  demands 
that  the  Japanese  Oovernment  without  de- 
lay put  forth  exceptional  efforts  to  remedy 
the  grave  food  situation  In  the  civilian  as- 
sembly centers  at  Shanghai  and  In  any  other 
civilian  or  prtsoners-of-war  camps  where 
these  conditions  may  prevail,  at  present  un- 
known to  this  Government.  The  United 
States  Government  demands  the  Japanese 
Government's  solemn  assurance  that  this 
has  been  done. 

"Should  the  Japanese  Government  con- 
tinue to  deprive  civilian  Internees  and  pris- 
oners of  war  in  its  custody  of  the  food  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  them  from  starvation  and 
maintain  them  in  health,  the  United  States 
Government  hereby  solemnly  declares  that  it 
will  hold  personally  and  officially  responsible 
for  this  crime  all  of  the  officials  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  regardless  of  position  or 
status,  who  have  participated  therein  either 
through  neglect  or  from  willful  Intent  and 
will  in  due  course  bring  them  to  Judgment. 
It  solemnly  declares  that  it  will  visit  upon 
all  such  individuals  the  punishment  which  is 
their  due," 

Grew. 

To  substantiate  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, I  submit  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

DOOLITTLK     FLIEBS     DESCRIBE     "HELL"     OF     40 

Months     as    War     Peisoneks — These     or 

FotlE       RESCtJED       ACCOtn*T      FOR       ALL       EtTT 

Three  or  OKicmAL  Tokto  Raiders — Last 
Saw  Comrades   Dxtring  Trial  for  Lite 

(By  Sidney  Shalett) 
WAfHiKGTON.  September  5. — Three  of  the 
original  "Doolittle  raiders,"  who  first  bombed 
Tokyo  on  April  18.  1942.  told  here  today  of 
their  nearly  40  months  of  hell  in  solitary 
confinement  at  a  Japanese  prison  camp  from 
which  they  were  rescued  15  days  ago.  Tlieir 
gaunt  and  prematurely  aged  faces  bore  silent 
witness  to  the  suffering  and  privation  they 
endured. 

A  fourth  member  of  the  liberated  party 
was  left  In  a  Chinese  hospital,  too  weak  to 
travel.  This  leaves  only  three  of  Lt.  Gen. 
(then  Lt.  Col.)  James  H.  Doollttle's  original 
party  of  80  unaccounted  for. 

The  three  men  unaccovmted  for  are  First 
Lt.  William  Glover  Farrows,  of  Washington. 
D.  C;  First  Lt.  Dean  Hallmark,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  Sgt.  Harold  A.  Spatz.  of  Lebo.  Kans. 
Whether  any  or  all  of  these  men  are  the 
ones  that  President  Roosevelt  revealed  in 
April  1943  had  been  executed  by  the  Japanese 
still  has  not  been  made  known.  All  other 
members  of  the  Doolittle  party,  however, 
either  have  returned  to  safety  or  are  known 
to  be  dead  from  other  causes. 

The  liberated  trio  said  today  that  they 
last  saw  the  three  missing  men  in  a  Tokyo 
courtroom  on  August  28,  1942. 

Appearing  at  a  War  Department  press  con- 
ference today  were  Capt.  Robert  L.  Hlte,  25 
years  old.  of  Earth.  Tex.;  Capt.  Cay  Niel- 
sen, 28.  of  Hyrum.  Utah,  and  Sgt.  Jacob  D. 
Deshazer,  32.  of  Salem,  Oreg.  The  two  cap- 
tains had  been  first  lieutenants  until  they 
went  in  to  see  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  deputy 
commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
before  their  press  conference.  He  gave  them 
an  extra  bar  on  the  spot  and  also  an  extra 
stripe  for  the  sergeant. 

DENT    WITNESSING    ECECtJTlOJt 

All  three  men  explicitly  denied  that  they 
had  any  knowledge  whatsoever  of  any  execu- 
tion of  their  colleagues  by  the  Japanese.  A 
Washington  Post  story  this  morning  alleged 
that  they  had  been  forced  to  witness  the 
execution  of  some  of  their  colleagues  by  a 
Japanese  firing  squad. 

The  liberated  men  cleared  up  the  fate  of 
several  of  the  Doolittle  filers  on  whom  exact 
Information  previously  was  imknown. 
Second  Lt.  George  Barr,  of  Madison,  Wis, 
who  was  rescued  with  them.  Is  In  a  Chung- 


king hospital  differing  from  beriberi  caused 
by  Insufficient  diet.  First  Lt.  Rcbert  J. 
Meder,  of  Lakewood,  Ohio,  who  had  been 
Imprisoned  with  them,  died  last  December. 
He  had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  by 
the  starvation  diet  In  the  Japanese  prison 
camp,  but  his  last  known  words  on  the  day 
he  died  were: 

"I  still  am  strong  enough  to  lick  this  whole 
guard  force  around  us." 

Sgt.  William  J.  Dieter,  of  Tule  Lake.  Calif, 
and  Corp.  Donald  E.  Fltzmaurtce.  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  previously  reported  as  missing  In 
action,  are  dead.  Captain  Nielsen  said.  They 
rode  on  the  bomber  of  which  he  was  navi- 
gator and  he  saw  their  bodies  on  the  China 
shore  where  th?y  were  washed  up. 

Captain  Hite  was  the  copilot  of  a  B-25 
that  left  the  deck  of  the  old  carrier  Hornet 
to  participate  in  the  audacious  raid  of  April 
1042.  Sergaant  Deshazer  was  his  bombardier. 
Captain  Nielsen  was  navigator  on  another 
bomber. 

ALL  BEATEN  AND  TOBTCHED 

All  were  captured  following  harrowing  ex- 
periences after  having  bailed  out  In  China. 
They  were  taken  to  Tokyo  the  same  month 
and  for  nearly  2  months  were  questioned  by 
the  Japanese,  vrho  wa-  ted  principally  to  know 
what  bases  they  had  flown  from, 

"All  were  beaten  and  tortured  by  their 
Japanese  Interrogators,"  a  War  Department 
statement  said. 

The  three  men  told  of  these  beatings  at  the 
press  conference  today.  All  three  had  close- 
cropped  prison  haircuts;  they  still  are  under- 
weight; their  faces  are  drawn  and  they  have 
distinct  creases  In  their  foreheads.  The  eyes 
of  Captain  Hite  and  Sergeant  D^shaaer  were 
sunken,  while  Captain  Nielsen's  dark  eyee 
bad  an  almost  feverish  appearance.  All  three 
of  the  men  seemed  shaken  and  far  from  alert; 
their  responses  to  questions  were  slow. 

This  is  another  reason  why  America 
should  retain  the  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  these 
bombs  now  on  hand,  keep  the  machinery 
for  manufacturing  them  oiled  and  in 
order,  maintain  the  strongest  air  force 
m  the  world,  and  a  navy  second  to  none, 
in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  more 
easily  help  to  maintain  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  guarantee  that 
our  glorious  young  men  who  gave  their 
lives  in  this  conflict  did  not  die  in  vain. 


This  Ii  the  Victory 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recced  an  article 
entitled  "This  Is  the  Victory."  prepared 
by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THIS  VB   THE  VICTORT 

(By  the   Reverend   Frederick  Brown  Harris. 
D.  D.,  Chaplain,  United  States  Senate;  min- 
ister. Foundry  Methodist  Church ) 
Flashing   around   this   torn   and   tortured 
world  is  the  great  glad  tidings  for  which  an- 
guished hearts  have  eagerly  waited— victory. 
The  victory  symbolized  for  threatened  or  en- 
slaved multitudes  by  two  fingers  held  high. 
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ibaped  as  a  V.  That  conquering  sign  has 
apriled  victory  In  darkest  days,  across  all 
barriers  and  In  all  languages.  That  victory 
for  which  free  men  have  agonized  throvigb 
ghastly  years  of  blood  and  sweat  and  tears  is 
here — the  victory  for  which  valiant  young 
knights  by  the  millions  have  dared  the  skies 
and  aeas.  stormed  the  beaches  and  gallantly 
Bi»»«»tM»rf  Into  the  Jaws  of  death. 

At  awful  cost.  It  la  a  victory  both  total  and 
complete.  The  Irresistible  might  of  Allied 
arms  has  forced  the  unconditioual  surrender 
of  the  barbarous  powers  of  darkness  whose 
symbols  were  a  twisted  cross  and  a  rising 
sun. 

It  Is  over,  over  there,  across  both  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Pacific,  and  the  embattled 
youth — those  for  whom  blue  stars  have  not 
changed   to  gold — are  coming  home. 

Of  course,  the  first  ecstatic  note  is  Jubila- 
tion. Dated  today  seem  the  words  of  the 
ancient  prophet  to  those  who  boasted  that 
they  were  safely  barricaded  behind  a  lie: 
"Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  annulled, 
your  agreement  with  hell  shall  not  stand. 
your  refuge  of  lies  shall  be  swept  away — you 
riudl  be  trodden  down.  The  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

More  people,  under  all  skies,  will  rejoice 
at  the  carrying  out  of  that  righteous  sen- 
tence than  ever  before  have  found  their  cup 
of  grateful  Joy  so  filled  to  the  brim  since  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons 
of  Ood  clapped  their  hands  for  Joy. 

But  after  Jubilation  another  mood  must 
capture  our  hearts,  if  this  Is  Indeed  to  be 
the  victory.  It  is  contrition.  For  not  by 
our  own  merit  and  strength  have  we  gotten 
us  the  victory.  To  thy  knees.  O  Israeli  For 
Ood's  Is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory. 

Victory  Is  a  holy  and  solemn  hour  In  which 
to  prostrate  ourselves  In  the  dust  of  our 
own  unworthiness  and  bow  meekly  at  the 
altar  of  confession 

This  is  the  victory — that  we  be  given  the 
grace  of  penitence.  For  we  have  missed  the 
ahlnlng  mark.  We  have  denied  and  betrayed 
the  very  principles  we  profess.  We  have 
played  Judas  to  democracy.  Our  ragged 
pride  and  our  senseless  prejudice  have  been 
megaphones  through  which  we  thanked  God 
that  we  are  not  as  others. 

If  we  are  to  storvlve  our  own  trliunph,  here 
is  God's  recipe  for  enduring  peace;  "If  my 
people  shall  bumble  themselves  and  pray, 
and  seek  my  face  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways,  then  will  I  hear  and  will  forgive  their 
alns  and  will  heal  their  land." 

Then  out  of  contrition  must  spring  a 
dedication  which  will  answer  the  one  vital 
question:  What  shall  we  as  victors  do  with 
this  victory?  What  of  the  futiire  for  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  defeated  nations 
with  their  warped  minds,  and  for  the  up- 
rooted multitudes  groping  blindly  across  old 
divisions  and  frontiers,  feeling  their  way  in 
the  dark  with  two  fingers  in  the  air?  What 
la  the  victory  to  mean? 

Victory  brings  us  not  to  Utopia's  golden 
goal,  but  to  the  crossroads  of  destiny  and  to 
a  cross  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  We  must  choose 
now.  for  ourselves  and  our  civilization,  life 
or  death,  the  blessing  or  the  curse.  Only 
moral  and  spiritual  resources  now  can  save 
us  from  national  and  global  suicide. 

If  we  go  on  with  conscience  split  from  sci- 
ence and  morals  split  from  knowledge,  then 
the  split  atom  in  the  hands  of  godless  men 
may  yet  blow  our  world  to  bits. 

We  must  take  sides  with  that  which  is 
morally  excellent  rather  than  with  that 
which  is  politically  expedient.  When  great 
Ideas  whose  hour  has  struck  beckon  us  to  be 
their  servant  we  must  give  ourselves  not  to 
the  dead  past  but  to  the  living  future,  when 
In  the  shared  plenty  of  the  good  earth,  so- 
cuU  and  industrial  relations  shall  lose  their 
hard  antagonismis  and  become  the  hallowed 
cooperation  of  comrades  for  the  weal  of  all. 
For  if  this  really  U  the  victory,  it  must  prove 
Itself  at  last  to  have  been  victory  not  only  tor 
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the  united  and  overrun 
the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

So  may  It  be  fulfilled 
tory  that  overcomes  not 
and  the  Germans,  but 
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The  FEPC— Correspondence  Between 
Hon.  Theodore  G.  Bi|:o,  of  Mississippi, 
and  Miss  Flora  J.  Codke 
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REMARKS 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

or  ILl.INt)15 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH  E  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Septeinber  6, 1945 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Hecord  an  article 
published  in  the  Chica  ;o  Sun  for  August 
24.  1945.  The  article  relates  to  corre- 
spondence between  the  Senator  from 
Mlssi-ssippi  [Mr.  BilbcJ]  and  Miss  Flora 
J.  Cooke,  of  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


NOTZO    EDUCATOR    CIVZS    SfNATOS 
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land  where  you  won't  get  so  damnably  indig- 
nant at  a  white  man  who  is  doing  his  duty 
for  his  country." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  flourishing  sig- 
nature of  the  Senator,  doubly  underlined. 

Declaring  in  her  8-ppge  typewritten  reply 
that  she  had  "never  before  seen  so  many 
venomous  misstatements  of  fact  and  so  much 
pomposity  packed  into  three  short  para- 
graphs." Miss  Cooke  said: 

"Your  first  mistcke.  Mr.  Bilbo,  was  the  least 
Important  one.  You  assumed  that  I  was  a 
Negrro  and  therefore  you  were  called  upon 
ruthlessly  and  insultingly  to  put  me  in  my 
place.  As  it  happens.  I  am  a  white  woman. 
Nevertheless.  I  am  Just  as  rightfully,  or.  in 
your  words.  Just  as  'damnably  indignant'  as 
If  I  were  a  Negro." 

Being  white,  she  said,  "gives  me  the  same 
right — no  more,  no  less — that  any  loyal  Negro 
citizen  possesses  to  question  and  protest  un- 
fair acts  performed  even  by  a  Congressman 
who  is  a  duly  elected  public  servant  of  our 
Government,  esjjeclally  charged  to  promote 
the  general  welfare." 

That  cut  of  the  way.  Miss  Cooke  proceeded : 

"I  doubt.  Mr.  Bilbo,  that  you  will  threaten 
to  send  me  back  to  England  where  my  people 
came  from  several  centuries  ago.  Yet  you 
have  as  much  right  to  do  that  as  to  try  to 
send  Negro  Americans  to  Africa.  You  say, 
thinking  me  to  be  Negro : 

"  'Your  home  is  in  west  Africa  and  I  am 
making  arrangements  so  that  you  can  go  over 
and  settle  down  for  life' — 

"That  would  be  an  interesting  statement  if 
true.  But.  Mr.  Bilbo,  who  gave  you  authority 
to  make  these  'arrangements'?  One  wonders 
with  whom  you  have  made  them."  She 
added : 

"I  believe  that.  If  I  decide  to  make  your 
letter  public  (which  I  am  urged  to  by  good 
citizens  to  do)  containing  the  statement 
above  over  your  signature.  Uncle  Sam  and  a 
large  majority  of  American  citizens  will  con- 
sider it  a  most  stimulating  and  revealing 
news  item  of  national  interest,  which  you 
might  well  be  called  upon  to  explain  and 
prove,  or  to  retract. 

"Perhaps  there  is  still  time  for  you  to 
change  your  attitude  and  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  changing  conditions,  which  without 
doubt  would  make  you  more  alert  to  your 
responsibility  as  a  Senator  pledged  to  work 
for  the  best  Interests  of  all  Americans.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  clear  handwriting  on  the  wall 
which  'he  who  runs  may  read.' 

"You  say  you  are  'a  white  man  who  is  doing 
his  duty  for  his  country.' 

"That  has  a  familiar  sound,  doesn't  It.  Mr. 
Bilbo?  Do  you  remember  a  recently  defeated 
dictator  who  proclaimed  vociferously  on  all 
occasions,  1  am  an  Aryan  doing  my  duty  to 
my  country'?  Of  course,  your  Infiuence  Is  in 
no  way  so  far  reaching  and  you  may  escape 
his  fate: 

"Do  you  realize  that  if  1  ounce  of  your 
blood,  1  ounce  of  a  Negro's  blood,  and  1  ounce 
of  Chinese  blood  were  taken  into  a  labora- 
tory, the  greatest  scientist  on  earth  could 
not  tell  which  was  the  blood  of  the  white 
man? 

"And  siirely  you  know  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  no 
race  has  a  corner  on  human  Intellectual 
capacity  or  upon  artistic  talent,  or  upon  the 
depth  and  quality  of  spiritual  insight." 

Commenting  on  the  Senator's  statement 
that  all  delegates  who  wrote  and  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  all  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  1787  owned  slaves, 
she  said: 

"Surely  you  did  not  mean  to  say  'all.' 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  54 
signers.  What  about  the  Adamses?  John 
Hancock?  I  am  checking  the  names  of  all 
signers  as  to  their  slave  ownership  and  I 
advise  you  to  do  the  same  before  you  again 
make  such  a  sweeping  statement." 

She  noted  that  It  would  be  also  worth  the 
Senator's  while  to  check  the  slave-owning 
status  of  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  of 
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1787.  19  of  whom,  she  said  were  from  non- 
slave  States. 

Asking  the  Senator  If  he  had  ever  read  the 
fourteenth  amendment.  Miss  Cooke  said: 

"Its  clear  statement  of  civil  rights  might 
well  be  studied  by  you  and  your  State,  Mr. 
Bilbo.'* 

Replying  to  the  Senator's  statement, 
namely,  "how  you  Negroes  can  get  it  In  your 
heads  that  any  part  of  the  Declaration  or 
the  Constitution  covered  yoxir  case  Is  beyond 
me."    Miss  Cooke  said: 

"Mr.  Bilbo.  I  will  quote  the  fifteenth 
amendment  for  you  here,  lest  you  havent 
time  to  look  it  up.  It  is  as  follows:  "The 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  SiAtes  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.'  " 

That  statement,  she  said,  "is  not  beyond 
the  understanding  of  any  Intelligent  Negro. 
Perhaps  'abridgement'  does  not  indicate  clear- 
ly enough  'no  money  bar'  or  'no  poU  tax.'  but 
is  the  meaning  beyond  you,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States?     I  think  not." 

She  asked  for  "chapter  and  verse"  to  sub- 
stantiate the  Senator's  charge  that  George 
Washington  owned  "white  slaves." 

"I  am  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  for 
your  reply." 

No  reply  so  far  has  been  received. 

The  biggest  blot  on  America,  she  said,  is 
Its  ueatment  of  minorities:  "The  Indians, 
the  sharecroppers;  today  the  American-born 
Japanese;  and  worst  of  all  the  Negroes,  first 
in  the  South,  more  recently  in  the  North,  and 
at  present  growing  apwice  in  the  West. 

"On  the  encouraging  side,  Mr.  Bilbo,  there 
are  now  new  signs  and  portents  everywhere 
of  an  awakening — 50  nations  meeting  in  our 
land  (the  San  Francisco  Conference)  and 
agreeing  to  begin  together  the  long  slov;  climb 
to  higher  levels  of  thought  and  cooperative 
action,  pledging  themselves  to  work  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind."    She  continued: 

"Fifty  nations  signing  a  CharUr  which  is 
well  out  in  front  to  beckon  them  on.  And 
we  can  hope  that  the  spirit  of  that  Charter 
will  push  them  beyond  its  present  form  and 
limitations  to  an  Insti-ument  as  inspiring  to 
high  endeavor  in  the  world  as  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  to  understanding  Americans." 

It  la  worth  remembering,  she  said,  that  the 
principles  of  the  golden  rule  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  mount  are  not  yet  widely  prac- 
ticed in  daily  living.  "But  who  has  not  felt 
their  Influence?"  she  as^d. 

The  ao-year-old  Miss  Cooke  closed  her  let- 
ter with  this  paragraph: 

"There  is  a  stiff  climb  ahead,  Mr.  Bilbo, 
but  It  promises  to  invigorate  the  mind  and 
soul  of  man,  and  it's  never  too  late.  We 
are  on  our  way  toward  the  goal,  and  we  take 
time  to  invite  you  to  Join  us." 


FrankKn  Delano  Roosevelt  Day 
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or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Chicago  Aerie  No.  1358,  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  has  joined  with  many  groups 
and  individuals  throughout  the  United 
States  in  advocating  that  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt be  made  a  national  holiday.  South 
Chicago  Aerie  No.  1358,  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  went  on  record  to  this  effect  at 
its  last  meeting  by  unanimously  adopting 
the  lollowing  resolution : 


EXSOLtmOK  VEMOKIALIZnVC  CONCBES6  TO  DESIC- 
NATE  THE  BIHTHDAT  OF  THE  LATE  PEESIDENT 
FRANKLIN  DELANO  ROCWEVELT  AS  A  NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States  from  March 
4.  1932.  until  his  untimely  death  on  AprU  13, 
1945.  having  been  elected  to  four  successive 
terms  and  having  become  the  first  American 
President  honored  by  his  fellow  citiaens  with 
more  than  the  traditional  two  terms; 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  assiuned  ofQco 
during  the  depression,  one  of  the  great  do- 
mestic crises  in  the  Nation's  history,  and  by 
wise,  courageous,  and  humanitarian  leader- 
ship restored  confidence  and  faith  in 
America; 

Whereas  President  Rooeevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  worklngmen  of  America  and 
ushered  in  a  new  era  of  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  labor  and  the  common  man; 

Whereas  President  Rooeevelt  espoused  and 
signed  the  National  Social  Security  Act  gen- 
erally recognized  as  the  greatest  social  meas- 
ure in  American  history,  climaxing  a  14-year 
educational  campaign  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  in  behalf  of  State  and  Federal  old- 
age  security  legislation; 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  awakened  our 
Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism  to  our  free 
institutions  and  our  very  existence  as  a  free 
people,  and  led  America  and  Its  allies,  the 
United  Nations,  In  the  mightiest  world  strug- 
gle for  human  freedom,  culminating  in  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and  In 
decisive  victories  over  Japan; 

Whereas  President  Roosevelt  charted  a 
course  for  preventing  future  wars,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation  and  international  good 
will,  thereby  embodying  during  the  most 
critical  period  in  modern  history  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations  and  the  ideals  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
the  entire  world. 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  is  as- 
sured an  Immortal  place  in  world  history, 
and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  American 
generations  yet  to  come,  and  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  free  peoples  in  aU  lands;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  South  Chicago  Aerie.  No. 
1368,  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  hereby  re- 
spectfully petition  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  January  31,  the  birth 
date  of  Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt,  as  a 
national  holiday:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senators  from  this 
State  and  the  Congressman  of  this  district. 
Walter  Hansen,  Secretary. 


Requirements  of  the  Postwar  Army 
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OF 


HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
everywhere  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
day  that  their  scms  will  not  be  inducted 
into  the  armed  forces  for  peacetime  serv- 
ice, and  they  are  looking  forward  to  the 
return  to  civil  life  of  the  citizen  soldier. 
However,  to  insure  the  peace,  occupation 
forces  must  be  maintained-  On  August 
29,  1945,  President  Truman  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs,  of 
the  House,  in  which  he  outlined  the  re- 
quirements for  the  postwar  Army.    He 


indicated  that  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the 
draft,  legislation  is  immediately  neces- 
sary, to  provide  the  inducements  to  raise 
and  maintain  an  Army,  by  the  volunteer 
method. 

In  this  connection,  yesterday,  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  3935  which  would  permit  all 
Army  enhsted  men  to  retir-e  after  20 
years'  service  with  retired  pay  at  the  rate 
of  65  percent  of  their  active-duty  pay  at 
the  time  of  retirement.  The  bill  was  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Jack 
Kyle,  associate  editor  of  Veterans  Out- 
look and  past  national  commander  of  the 
Regular  Veterans  Association.  Mr.  Kyle, 
a  vpteran  of  this  war,  waw  also  a  veter- 
ans' legislative  representative  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  war. 

Tne  bill  would  permit  all  ofBcers,  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men  to  retire 
after  20  years*  service  in  the  highest  rank 
or  grade  in  which  they  served  during 
World  War  n.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
bill  does  not  alter  or  molest  any  exist- 
ing retirement  law.  and  an  enlisted  man 
would  retire  after  20  years'  service  only 
upon  his  own  appbcation,  but  if  he  £0 
elects  he  may  remain  in  the  service  for 
30  years  and  retire  with  higher  retired 
pay.  It  also  allows  all  foreign  service 
and  sea  duty  performed  during  the  war 
to  be  counted  double  on  retirement.  The 
bill,  H.  R.  3935,  reads  as  follows: 

That  whenever  any  enlisted  man   on  the 
active    list    of    the    Regular    Army,    or    the 
Philippine  Scouts,  shall  have  completed  not 
less  than  20   years'   active  service   he   shall 
upon   his  own  application   be    retired   with 
monthly   pay   equal   to   66   percent   of   his 
active-duty  pay.  and  after  30  years'  service 
with  monthly  pay  equal  to  75  percent  of 
his  active-duty  pay  at   the  time  of  retire- 
ment:   Provided.  That  the  number  of  years 
of  service  to  be  credited  in  computing  the 
right  to  all  retirement  and  retirement  pay 
under  this  act  shall  Include  all  active  serv- 
ice now  or  hereafter  authorized  by  law  to 
be  credited  for  active-duty  pay  and  all  pe- 
riods  of   active   service   In   any   component 
of  the  armed    forces  of   the  United  States 
while  on  sea  duty  as  such  duty  may  be  de- 
fined by  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
cerned or  on  duty  in  any  place  t>eyond  the 
continental  limits   of  the  United  States  or 
In   Alaska  between   December   6,    1941,   and 
the  date  of  termination  of  World  War  n 
shall  be  counted  double  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, any  fractional  part  of  a  year  amount- 
ing to  6  months  or  more  to  be  coimted  as  a 
complete  year. 

Sic.  2.  That  after  20  years'  service  any 
commisBioDed  officer,  commissioned  warrant 
offtcer,  chief  warrant  officer,  warrant  officer, 
or  enlisted  man' of  the  Army,  Navy.  Btorlne 
Corps,  or  the  Coast  Guard,  who  served  hon- 
orably as  a  commissioned  officer,  commia- 
sioned  warrant  officer,  chief  warrant  officer, 
warrant  officer,  or  noncommissioned  officer 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or  the 
Coast  Guard,  at  any  time  between  September 
6.  1941.  and  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  World  War  n,  unless  entitled  to  retire 
in  a  higher  rank  or  grade,  shall  upon  his 
own  application  be  retired  in  the  highest 
commissioned,  warrant,  or  noncommissioned 
rank  or  grade  In  which  he  served  during  the 
war  and  shall  be  enUtled  to  receive  monthly 
retired  pay  equal  to  75  percent  of  his  active- 
duty  pay  at  the  time  of  retirement. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  commissioned  officer, 
commissioned  warrant  officer,  chief  warrant 
officer,  or  enlisted  man  who  was  retired  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  act  and  who  com- 
pleted not  less  than  20  years'  service  before 
retirement  and  who  was  retired  In  a  lower 
rank  or  grade  than  the  highest  in  which  he 
served  between  December  fl,  1941,  and  the 
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<Ut«  of  the  tfnnlnatlon  of  World  War  II 
sball.  upon  bla  own  application,  be  promoted 
to  the  higher  rank  or  grade  on  the  retired 
list  and  shall  receive  the  retired  pay  author- 
ised in  section  3  of  thla  act. 

See.  4.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  In  con- 
flict with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  140, 


Seventy-seventh  Congress 
remain  In  full  force  and 

SBC.  5.  This  act  may  be 
tlrement  Act  of  1945." 


el  tect 


The  proposed  rates  o 
each  grade  under  H.  R. 
in  the  comparative  tabl  i 


Comparative   pay   table,   enlisted   men   only 


AcUve-iluly  pay  after  30  jrears' Mrvic*  * 

Rrlirvd  pay  aftrrao  years' MTTke  , 

.%eCiv«>-(luty  pay  tftor  9  years'  serrlw  • 

lUCirwl  pay  Ibr  disUiattir  altar  »  years' aerricc  • 
Retlrwl  pay  altar  W  yaws'  ssrrice  mder  H.  R. 
a(3» 


Monthly  rate  '  *— Gra<  e 


n07.00 
1U.25 
179.40 
134.  SS 

iift.ei 


$171.00 
128.25 

148.  ao 

111.15 
M.33 


$144.00 

108.00 

124.  W 

03.60 

81.12 


$ii:.no 

h7.  75 

1(11.40 

76.06 

65.91 


99.00 
4.25 
(5.80 
i4.35 

15.77 


<  Dor«  not  inrlu'le  a<l<1iti<>n*l  p«y  lor  forpifii  sprvioe.  .«ea  duty,  submarine  <iuty.  flyiUR  li+e.  parachulc  duty,  for 


tisrtleipsUati  la  glider  fUghtA.  or  tor  (luallflcatiun  In  arms 
'  indadssBaylBrlsativlty. 
>  DosBMt  kMtadeaBowances 


*  t'aifar  Public  Uw  140. 77th  Cone 

Not!  -To  «!ct*nnine  monthly  rates  of  retired  pay  tor  any  year,  after  20  years'  service,  niuliply  the  monthly  active 


duty  rate  by  65  percent. 

We  can  offer  no  better  inducement  to 
our  soldiers  than  an  attractive  service 
career  with  a  liberal  retirement  pro- 
gram. I  feel  that  if  H.  R.  3935  is  enacted 
Into  law  many  World  War  II  veterans 
will  recnllst  in  the  Regular  Army  on  a 
service  career. 


Mr.  Rockefeller's  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    MTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  6.  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  after  years  of  exceptionally 
good  work  in  the  State  Department  of 
useful  service  to  his  country  as  Coordi- 
nator of  Commercial  and  Cultural  Rela- 
tions Between  the  American  Republics, 
has  retired  to  private  life.  His  was  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  effectuating 
the  "good  neighbor"  policy  that  has  done 
so  much  to  Increase  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  understanding  which  exist  between 
the  American  Republics.  As  a  Delegate 
to  the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San 
Francisco.  I  want  to  commend  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  the  great  work  he  did  in 
San  Francisco  In  bringing  about  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  for  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  I  also  subscribe  most  heartily 
to  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Friday,  August  31, 1945,  entitled 
"Mr.  Rockefeller's  Service ': 

MK.    ROCXSrXLLZK  S    SEXVICK 

The  resignation  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American 
Republic  Affairs  surely  brings  only  to  a  tem- 
porary end  a  5-year  record  of  disinterested 
and  useful  service  to  his  country.  It  was  In 
August  of  1940  that  President  Roosevelt  called 
lir.  RockefeUer  to  Washington,  gave  him  the 
Jaw-breaking  title  of  Coordinator  of  Com- 
mrcUl  and  Culttiral  Relations  Between  the 
American  Republics  and  the  dlf&ctUt  task  of 


gxxl- 


carnrlng  out  In  terms  th< 
could    understand    the 
ley.     The  record  of  Inter 
the  las(  5  years  Is  all  the 
of  his  success. 

Since    the   San   Franclsto 
Rockefeller  has  been  unde 
formed  criticism  because  o 
through   an  Invitation  o; 
Argentina.     His  address  a1 
night  should  provide  the 
personal  attitude  toward 
ernment.     Until  then  he 
out  answer  the  entire  crl ; 
Francisco  action. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  would 
that  he  has  made 
Coordinator  and  with  the 
Who  has  a  perfect  batti 
one  can  conscientiously 
lack  of  sincerity  or  of 
companied  by  a  high 
ment.    He  Is  respected  an 
portant.  well  liked  every 
lea.     It  is  hoped  he  will 
an  ambassador  of  good 
American  countries,  as 
he  Intends  to  do.    This 
have  a  better  one. 
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mistal  :es 
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as  amended,  shall 

:ect. 

cited  as  the  "Re- 


retired  pay  for 
3935  are  shown 
below : 


$81.00 
60.75 
70.20 
52.65 

45l63 


$75.00 
56.2^ 
fi-S.  00 
48.75 

42.25 
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unceasing  and  ill- 
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participation  for 

Boston  last  Friday 

afiswer  as  to  his  own 

he  Argentine  Gov- 

lad  accepted  wlth- 

icism  for  the  San 


the  first  to  admit 
In  his  work  as 
State  Department, 
record?     But  no 
(  harge  him  with  a 
attentions,  ac- 
of  achieve- 
what  is  more  Im- 
In  South  Amer- 
on  unofficially  as 
win  to  the  Latin- 
has  told  friends 
country  could  not 
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Hon.  James  Ai  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or   NEW    TDEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Septeriber  6. 1945 


remarks 


Mr.    BLOOM.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my 
ORD,  I  Include  the  f  ollox^ing 
Honorable  James  A.  I 
peared  in  the  Reader 
1945    entitled    "The 
America": 


Speaker,  under 
in  the  Rec- 
artlcle  by  the 
arley  which  ap- 
5  Digest  of  July 
levy    Breath    of 


THI  VniT  BBEATH 

(Condensed  from  an  address 
ley.    former    Postmast^ 
United  SUtes) 
I  have  been  In  every  State 
once  but  often.     I  know 
in  every  State.     And  I  th^ik 
vast  acctimulatlon  of 
Americans,  I    can  qtiallly 
Americanism.    I  believe  1 : 


)r  AMERICA 

by  James  A,  Far- 
General    of    the 


In  the  Union,  not 

hundreds  of  people 

that,  out  of  that 

with  fellow 

as  a  witness  on 

has  been  my  prlv- 


coQtacts 


liege  to  have  sensed  the  spirit  which  makes 
this  land  great. 

Under  our  freedom,  five  generations  of  our 
people  have  leaped  through  stages  of  progress 
to  achieve  standards  that  have  astonished  the 
world  Our  form  of  government,  which  has 
given  us  our  freedom,  was  a  new  light  en- 
kindled in  a  world  dark  with  monarchy.  Not 
since  the  cave  man  found  fire  has  mankind 
received  anything  more  warming  than  the 
protection  of  a  government  dedicated  to 
man's  development  with  a  minimum  of  ham- 
pering laws  and  a  maximum  of  Individual 
spiritual  strength. 

Under  this  freedom,  which  I  insist  was  not 
paterned  on  any  In  history,  we  paced  the 
world  materially  and  spiritually.  Our  men 
of  science  have  led  their  world  brethren  In 
transmitting  our  resources  to  new  uses.  Our 
manufacturers  have  produced  amazingly. 
Our  men  of  religion,  our  teachers,  philos- 
ophers, authors  and  poets  have  breathed  upon 
our  better  natures  to  Inspire  us  to  even  great- 
er efforts.  Truly,  ours  has  been  a  fruitful  and 
even  happy  blend  of  labor,  management  and 
genius,  for  are  we  not  supplying  the  whole 
world  with  food  and  manufactured  materials? 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  our  prog- 
ress is  due  to  our  natural  resources.  They 
forget  that  South  America,  Russia.  India,  and 
Africa  have  as  great,  if  not  greater,  shares  of 
the  world's  goods.  There  are  others  who  will 
tell  you  that  our  progress  Is  due  to  our  na- 
tional characteristics.  These  forget  that  we 
have  come  comparatively  recently  from  all 
the  nations  in  the  world,  which  are  the  reser- 
voirs of  these  characteristics.  I  say  to  you  as 
solemnly  and  sincerely  as  I  know  how  that 
the  roots  of  our  phenomenal  growth  are  due 
to  the  freedom  upon  which  our  forefathers 
built  this  Government — our  freedom,  which 
all  Americans  must  cherish  Jealously  If  we  are 
to  continue  the  growth  that  has  been  ours 
through  the  years  and  If  we  are  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

Freedom  is  a  dynamic,  liberating  force. 
One  need  walk  no  farther  than  the  nearest 
playground  or  college  athletic  Held  to  dis- 
cover why  we  are  winning  this  war.  Beyond 
question  we  are  the  greatest  competitors  in 
the  world.  I  do  not  advance  that  as  an 
American  boast,  but  rather  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  liberating  force  of  freedom. 

The  American  knows  no  limit  of  achieve- 
ment, because  no  limit  exists  In  America. 
Our  children  sense  It  at  an  early  age,  because 
freedom  Is  Inborn  in  them.  Our  youth  think 
in  terms  of  winning  whatever  they  attempt. 
Victory  Is  the  Image  before  them:  defeat  Is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  conjure.  Con- 
sidered alone  we  call  It  the  competitive  spirit; 
actually  It  Is  a  chief  product  of  freedom.  It, 
more  than  anything  else,  accounts  for  Ameri- 
can Ingenuity  In  the  field  of  production  and 
victory  on  the  field  of  battle.  No  American 
Is  ever  too  old  to  win.  His  age  may  be  that  of 
a  Marshall,  a  King,  an  Elsenhower,  or  a  Mac- 
Arthur,  or  his  youth  may  be  that  of  a  Bulke- 
ley.  a  Kelly,  a  Bong,  or  a  Basllone.  but  his 
competitive  spirit  is  unquenchable. 

Countless  manifestations  of  freedom  sur- 
round us.  There  Is  tolerance  for  each  other's 
thoughts,  for  each  other's  religion,  for  each 
other's  race.  There  is  the  demand  for  Jus- 
tice, for  equal  treatment  under  law.  There 
is  the  conviction  that  opportunity  is  unlim- 
ited for  everyone. 

The  list  Is  endless,  but  there  is  one  mani- 
festation of  freedom  that  is  often  overlooked. 
Despite  our  highly  developed  will  to  win. 
Americans  love  to  see  the  underdog  triumph. 
Paradoxical  as  that  may  see,  it  Is  one  of  the 
deepest  roots  of  Americanism. 

What  American  has  not  experienced  the 
thrill  of  seeing  a  highly  touted  competitor 
overcome  by  some  little  fellow  who  was  not 
supposed  to  have  a  chance  to  win?  It  sets 
American  crowds  on  fire  with  enthusiasm, 
and  It  explains  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
think.  It  explains  why  we  have  neTer  con- 
ceived might  to  be  right,  why  we  have  nevei 
worshiped  might  as  an  end  in  Itself, 
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When  our  servicemen  return  they  will  have 
seen  totalitarianism  at  lis  worst:  they  will 
want  to  find  Americanism  at  its  best — with 
liberty.  Justice,  and  equality  for  all. 

Freedom  and  Americanism  are  synony- 
mous. Freedom  is  the  very  breath  of  Amer- 
ica, Its  very  life.  It  Is  the  underlying  force, 
the  inner  power,  the  spirit  which  is  singular 
to  our  Nation.    Let  us  cherish  It. 


Airports  for  Giicafo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  is  reprinted  from  the 
Southeast  Economist,  published  In  Chi- 
cago: 

There  Is  no  doubt  of  Chicago's  need  for 
adequate  airport  facilities  for  the  landing 
and  taking  off  of  international  airplanes. 

Whether  this  city  will  actually  be  the  hub 
of  air  transportation  within  the  United  States 
depends  upon  how  well  we  equip  ourselves 
to  become  one  of  the  major  airplane  manu- 
facturing centers  as  well.  If  that  growing  In- 
dustry could  be  reasonably  sure  that,  upon 
locating  its  plants  here,  it  would  not  be 
promptly  plagued  with  difBculUes  discourag- 
ing to  its  expansion. 

However,  the  proper  preparation  of  Chi- 
cago to  become  an  International  port  of  air- 
plane travel  is  within  the  control  of  the  city 
government  and  the  public  and.  as  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  here,  no  time  should 
be  lost  In  achieving  the  desired  end. 

We  have  but  one  city  airport  today.  It  is 
the  municipal  airport  at  Sixty-third  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue,  a  very  busy  place  every 
day  of  the  week. 

We  long  ago  took  the  stand,  in  the  Interests 
of  the  great  southwest  side,  that  this  air- 
port must  never  be  at)andoned  as  a  major 
airport  for  passenger  airplanes.  That  is  still 
our  position.  We  have  also  taken  a  stand 
against  the  idea  of  building  a  man-made 
Island  In  Lake  Michigan  to  serve  as  an  air- 
plane terminal.  This  latter  proposal  Is  ut- 
terly ridiculous  on  a  variety  of  counts.  Not 
only  would  such  an  artificial  landing  field 
cost  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  build, 
but  Its  very  existence  at  the  edge  of  the  sky- 
scraper Loop  and  under  the  fog  of  the  lake 
shore  would  offer  a  constant  peril  to  air- 
plane traffic.  In  addition  to  this,  such  an 
island  would  constantly  have  to  be  enlarged 
at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  ever-increasing  size  of  air- 
planes, or  It  would  eventually  have  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  being  outgrown. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  aware  of  the 
need  for  more  airport  faculties  In  Chicago. 
We  do  not  assume  that  the  municipal  air- 
port of  the  southwest  side  can  forever  be 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  daily 
schedule6  of  national  and  international  plane 
arrivals  and  departures  that  should  eventu- 
ally take  place  In  this  city.  There  is  talk  of 
the  city  taking  over  the  airport  facilities  al- 
ready existent  at  the  Douglas  airplane  factory 
on  the  far  northwest  side.  There  is  talk,  too, 
of  constructing  a  series  of  large  and  small 
municipal  airports  that  would  ring  the  city 
from  Calumet  Harbor  en  the  far  southesst 
side  to  the  war  northwest  side. 

The  latter  program,  we  believe,  has  some 
merit.  The  Douglas  Airport  could  very  prop- 
erly be  one  of  the  major  units  in  the  chain  of 
landing  fields.  The  construction  of  another 
major  landing  field  in  the  industrial  area  of 


Calumet  Harbor  Is  likewise  of  obvious  im- 
portance. 

But  we  ar^  unalterably  opposed  to  any  pro- 
gram that  would  lessen  the  importance  and 
use  of  the  established  airpcH't  ot  Southtown 
which  is  actually  the  cradle  of  air  transpca-t 
in  this  city.  A  major  airport  wlU  some  day 
have  great  commercial  and  industrial  sig- 
nificance to  the  community  near  which  it  is 
located. 

We  want  to  keep  our  municipal  airport  a 
busy  place.  We  want  it  to  continue  for  ail 
time  as  a  place  humming  with  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  national  and  international  pas- 
senger flights,  and  we  want  adequate  facaities 
there  or  nearby  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  freight  planes  that  are  bound  to  be  in 
use  in  future  years.  Furthermore,  we  want  a 
safe,  high-speed  highway  to  be  established 
between  our  airport  and  the  downtown  dis- 
trict for  the  convenience  of  travelers. 

We  have  stated  these  convictions  here  on 
numerous  occasions  In  the  past. 


Resolutions  of  New  York  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  five  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  New  York  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation at  its  annual  executive  confer- 
ence held  Augxist  16,  1945,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Hon.  Harold  C.  Oster- 
tag,  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 

AVT.*T10N 

Whereas  Congress,  when  it  reconvenes,  will 
consider  bills  intended  to  establish  a  system 
of  airports  and  to  provide  Federal  aid  for 
their  construction;  and 

Whereas  these  bills,  particularly  Senate  2 
and  House  3615,  establisli  an  entirely  new 
method  of  Federal -State-local  cooperation  by 
providing  for  direct  Federal  grants  to  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  for  more  than  30  years  the  States 
have  developed  and  administered  effectively 
a  Federal-State-local  cooperative  pattern  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  public 
works  and  for  the  administration  of  public 
services  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  high- 
ways, public  health,  vocational  education, 
and  social  security,  which  pattern,  without 
exception,  has  been  based  upon  cooperation 
and  participation  on  the  part  of  all  levels  ol 
government;  and 

Whereas  the  new  governmental  system 
contemplated  in  the  pending  legislation 
would  duplicate  existing  State  organizations 
and  agencies  in  the  field  of  aviation,  would 
require  enormotis  expansion  in  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  additional  Federal  ofiOcials  and  agenu, 
would  be  both  ineffective  and  uneconomical 
in  operation,  and  would  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  intergovernmental  oper- 
ation: Now,  therefore,  l>e  it 

Resolved.  That  the  New  York  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  development  of  a  national 
airport  system  to  follow  the  loug-establisbed 
and  effectively  operated  pattern  of  channel- 
ing aid  to  local  communities  exclusively 
tlirotigh  the  respective  StaU  governments; 
be  It  further 


Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation In  Congress  and  that  the  members  of 
tliis  committee  be  urged  to  confer  with  their 
Congressmen  In  regarU  to  thla  important 
matter. 

Resolution  3 

EMPLOTMKNT   OFFICKS 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  In  Dec«mber  IJKl.  requested  the  srr- 
eral  SUtes.  as  an  emergency  measure,  to  loan 
their  employment  c^ces  to  the  National 
Government  in  anier  to  faciliUte  the  fuUest 
use  of  all  of  our  manpower  for  war;  and 

Whereas  all  of  the  SUtes  agreed  to  this 
emergency  measure,  with  the  und«:Btanding 
that  at  the  proper  time  the  employment  of- 
fices would  be  returned  to  the  SUtes;  and 

Whereas  the  war  has  ended  victoriously 
and  the  original  emergency  is  now  at  an  end; 
and 

Whereas  employment  can  be  handled  ef- 
fectively only  by  correlating  the  SUtes'  em- 
ployment semces  with  their  unemployment 
compensation  syBtems;  and 

Whereas  continued  separation  of  admlnls- 
tratloti  of  these  two  interlocking  services 
may  cause  needless  hardship  anK>ng  workers 
during  the  period  of  reconversion;   and 

Whereas  there  is  already  an  Increasinf 
amount  of  reconversion  unemployment 
throughout  the  country:  Now  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  State  employment 
services  taken  over  diirlng  the  national  emer- 
gency by  the  Federal  Government  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  as  quickly  as  arrange- 
ments for  such  transfer  can  be  made;  and  be 
it  further 

Res(Aved,  That  the  New  York  Joint  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
Join  with  the  Governors'  Conference  in  urg- 
ing such  Immediate  return  of  the  State  em- 
ployment agencies. 

Resolution  3 

vzrauNB'  AFTAiaS 

Whereas  each  of  the  48  SUtes  has  estab- 
lished, through  legislative  and  administrative 
action,  an  effective  veterans"  agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  efforts  of  SUte  and  local,  public 
and  private,  veterans'  apencies  with  the 
United  SUtes  Veterans'  Administration;  and 

Whereas  information  and  assistance  of  nil 
types  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  the 
veteran  in  order  that  he  may  promptly  obUin 
all  benefits  and  rights  to  which  he  Is  entitled; 
and 

Whereas  the  48  State  agencies  are  now  suc- 
cessfully administering  SUte  laws  pertaining 
to  veterans:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration,  through  iU  new  Administra- 
tor. Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  be  urged  to  make 
use  of  the  SUte  veterans'  agencies  in  its 
administration  of  aU  programs  of  benefit  to 
the  veteran  to  the  end  that  the  meclianics  of 
such  assistance  programs  be  simplified  and  to 
avoid  imnecessary,  aggravating,  and  expen- 
sive confusion,  conflict,  and  duplication. 

Resolution  12 

Whereas  the  several  States  have  in  effect 
systems  of  unemployment  com|>ensation  for 
the  protection  of  their  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  maritime  States  In  the  coun- 
try have  now.  or  are  about  to  enact,  coverage 
of  maritime  employees  under  their  unem- 
ployment-insurance systems  by  means  of  re- 
ciprocal arrangements  as  among  the  Sutes; 
and 

Whereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
It  would  be  confusing  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry and  a  duplication  in  services  to  cause 
the  enactment  of  a  separate  and  distinct  sys- 
tem under  Federal  auspices;  and  any  plan 
which  proposes  to  assess  the  cost  of  financ- 
ing a  single  Industry  plan  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  through 
subsidization  is  undesirable:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 
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Metolved.  That  the  New  York  Joint 
Leflsiatlve  Committee  on  Interstate  Coopera- 
tion go  on  record  as  oppoesed  to  that  part 
of  Senate  bill  No.  1274.  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor H.\«i.rT  M.  KiLGonx  and  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  dealing 
with  the  unemployment  coverage  of  maritime 
employee*. 

Resolution  13 

Whereat  the  aeveral  States,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies,  have  agreed 
upon  a  reciprocal  arrangement  for  the  cov- 
by  the  States  of  maritime  employees; 


Whereas  the  principal  maritime  States  in 
tbe  country  are  now  prepared  to  execute  such 
an  agreement  to  effectuate  a  plan  which  will 
prov.de  complete  service  to  both  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  In  this  field:  and 

Whereas  the  laws  at  the  present  time  In 
certain  of  the  States  make  no  special  pro- 
Ttalon  for  coverage  of  maritime  employees 
•ad  depend  upon  congressional  authorization 
fcr  cbU!nlng  such  Jurlatllctlon :  Now,  there- 
fore, be  tt 

R*ao:fcd.  That  the  New  York  Joint  Legls- 
Utlve  Committee  on  Interstate  Cooperation 
urge  tbe  adoption  of  enabling  Federal  legis- 
lation. M  mibodled  In  H.  R.  2564.  Introduced 
by  CongrMMcan  VVu-m  Lynch .  of  New  York. 
in  order  that  the  State  plan  for  coverage 
may  be  more  effectively  administered. 


Test  for  Confrestmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  nxiMoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas  L. 
Stckes  In  the  Washington  Daily  News  last 
night  gave  the  following  resume  of  the 
congre.=islonal  session  which  has  just 
convened : 

nST   rOB  CONCKSSSMEN 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

The  Congress  which  la  settling  down  rather 
sluggishly  to  Its  work  after  Its  Interrupted 
vacation,  struggling  In  slowly  from  home 
constituencies  and  abroad,  faces  a  responsi- 
bility that  will  tax  Its  stamina  to  the  utmost. 

This  Is  intensified  by  a  number  of  clrcum- 
■tances. 

One  Is  that  Congress  assembles  under  tre- 
mendctu  pressures  for  a  quick  and  easy  re- 
turn to  what  President  Harding  after  the  last 
war  called  normalcy.  There  are  insistent 
and  conflicting  pleas  that  the  boys  be 
brought  back  home  pt  once  and  that  the 
draft  be  suspended  despite  the  need  for  occu- 
pation forces  abroad;  clamor  for  dropping 
price,  wage,  and  other  controls  that  protect 
against  inflation;  demands  for  prompt  re- 
duction of  taxes. 

Congress  truly  la  en  the  hot  seat — and  pri- 
mary elections  begin  only  a  few  months 
hence. 

Its  most  dUBcult  Job — and  It  will  take  Iron 
wills — la  to  resist  the  let-down  tendency,  the 
drag  of  inertia. 

This  u  all  the  harder  becavise  the  Member 
of  Congress  is  a  human  being,  too.  He.  too, 
has  felt  the  strain  of  war  and  would  like  to 
relax  a  little  now  that  the  fighting  is  over. 
Yet  he  faces  really  the  toughest  part  of  the 
Job  now  when  he  is  tired  of  It  all.  He  is  like 
•  man  who  has  worked  all  day  and  goes  home 
tired,  then  la  suddenly  called  t>ack  to  a  job 
that  will  take  nearly  all  night. 


In  the  job  now, 
routine  and  drudgery 
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easy 
Tliey 


And  there  is  no  excltemei^ 
no  urgency  of  war.  only 
of  day-to-day  problems 

After  the  last  war  both 
and  Congress  did  take  the 
down.     War  controls  were 
Inflation  set  in.    There  was 
presslon.    But  what  was 
the    Insidious    psychology 
which     infected     the     who 
Neither  recurring  administrations 
gress  stopped  to   take   sto^k 
abroad  as  the  seemingly 
twenties   rolled    along. 
make  necessary  adjustments 
stant  changes  of  an  Increasingly 
lUzatlon.    Whoop  came  the 
years  after  the  war. 

Congress  cannot  afford 
time.    To  fight  this  tendencj? 
determination  that  is  not 
average  politician's  makeup 
up  in  an  emergency,  and  th 

Its  task  would  be  much 
public.  Itself,  would  try  t<: 
down   Impulse,  would  con^der 
problem  of  Congress  rather 
fish  whims,  would  not  ln(^ulge 
writing    spree    crying    for 
thoughtlessly.    Patience  Is 
is  due  some  consideration 
enough  as  it  Is. 

Congress  comes  back,  toe, 
albiUty  Increased  manifold 
■tancea.    One  Is  the  suddeh 
which  caught  lu  all  short 
emergence  of  the  United 
to  a  position  of  acknowledged 
•hip  which  It  cannot  shir) 
will  require  judgment  and 
•goguery   of   careless   foreign 
aeems  to  come  so  easily  to 
Congress. 


administration 
tasy  way  and  let 
quickly  scuttled, 
a  temporary  de- 
dangerous  was 
3f    the    let -down 
e     body     politic, 
nor  Con- 
at  home   and 
and  prosperous 
neglected    to 
to  meet  the  con- 
complex  clv- 
blg  depression  10 
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common  in  the 
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is  an  emergency. 

difficult  If  the 
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the  over-all 

than  private,  sel- 

In  a  letter- 
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lU  job  Is  hard 

with  Its  respon- 

by  other  clrcum- 

end  of  the  war 

Another  is  the 

from  the  war 

world  leader- 

this  time.    This 
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some  Members  of 
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Howard  Brace  Awarled  D.  S.  M. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO.  JR 

or  MASTLAiro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT ATIVES 

Thursday.  Septem  jer  6, 1945 


Mr.     D'AIiESANDRO. 
under  leave  to  extend 
the  Record.  I  Include  t 
tides  from  the  Baltimor< 


Mr.     Speaker, 
my  remarks  in 
le  following  ar- 
Sun: 


BT    PBXSIDENT 

Aaz  Given  Army's 


HOWAKO  Beuck  Is  Decorat|3) 
He  and  Harbt  Hopkins 
D.  S.  M.  Award 

(By  Joseph  H.  fehort) 

Washington,  September  5. — Howard  Bruce, 
Baltimore  banker.  Industrialist,  and  civic 
leader,  received  from  Presid  ent  Truman  today 
the  Army's  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 


WON  BT  roiTS 

The  two  of  them  thus  joined 
group  of  civilians  who  havi  > 


supply  lines  open 


as  Director 
Forces,  the  Chief 


his  major  role  In  keeping 
to  the  battle  fronts. 

Citing  Mr.  Bruce  for  "ekceptlonally  merl 
torlous  and  distinguished  service 
of  Materiel,  Army  Service 
Executive  pinned  the  blu4  and  gold  medal, 
dangling  from  Its  red,  wh  te.  and  blue  rib- 
bon,  on    the   Baltlmorean's   breast   at  cere- 
monies m  the  White  House  gardens. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  lonj  -time  adviser  to 
President  Rooeevelt,  was  i  warded  the  same 
honor  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
cited  for  "lightening  the  burden  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chier*  and  foi  other  war  func- 
tions. Including  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Munitions  Assignment  Board. 

CIVUXANS 


a  very  small 
won  the  D.  S.  M. 


As  the  Army's  highest  decoration  for  thoee 
who  do  not  actually  shoot  guns.  It  usually  Is 
reserved  for  high-ranking  military  offlcert. 
Only  four  civilians  have  received  the  medal 
for  services  In  World  War  II  and  an  informed 
authority  said  there  would  be  no  more. 

The  other  two  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  awards  to  civilians  by  Mr.  Truman 
were  to  Stephen  Early,  secretary  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  James  F.  Byrnes  for  his  work 
as  Director  of  War  Mobilization.  Civilians 
honored  In  the  future  will  receive  the  Medal 
of  Merit,  a  decoration  exclusively  for  civilians. 

GENERAL   WITHOCT   RANK 

Disposing  of  technicalities,  Mr.  Bruce  won 
the  medal  for  military  service.  He  was  a 
general  without  rank  and  uniform.  As  Di- 
rector of  Materiel,  he  was  successor  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  now  head  of  civilian 
government  In  the  Araerican  sector  of  Ger- 
many, and  all  of  his  coequals  In  the  War 
Department  wore  general's  stars. 

The  Bruce  citation,  telling  briefly  of  hla 
war  service,  beginning  In  July  1942  and  end- 
ing last  Friday,  was  read  by  the  President 
to  the  gathering  of  military  and  civilian 
notables  who  turned  out  to  join  In  honoring 
the  recipients.     It  stated: 

"Mr.  Howard  Bruce  Is  hereby  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  exception- 
ally meritorious  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  War  Department  In  the  performance  of 
duties  of  great  responsibility  in  the  assist- 
ance he  has  given  In  the  development  and 
management  of  the  greatest  military  pro- 
curement program  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  for  his  brilliant  performance  In  » 
series  of  difficult  and  highly  responsible  po- 
sitions on  the  staff  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. Army  Service  Forces,  and  particularly 
for  the  exceptional  Initiative  and  resource- 
fulness he  displayed  as  Director  of  Materiel, 
Army  Service  Forces,  during  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  war." 

DEVELOPED    SUPPLY    CONTROL 

"The  leading  role  Mr.  Bruce  occupied  in 
conceiving  and  developing  the  supply-control 
system  has  immeasurably  improved  Army 
procurement  methods.  His  early  endeavors 
In  developing  "an  orderly  and  effective  pro- 
gram for  the  conservation  of  critical  and 
short  materials  aided  subsequently  In  alle- 
viating a  difficult  supply  situation.  His  ef- 
forts In  removing  obstacles  to  production 
which  at  one  time  endangered  many  seg- 
ments of  the  Army  procurement  program 
resulted  In  Immediate  and  lasting  Improve- 
ment. 

"With  unusual  persevering  devotion  to 
duty  he  has  contributed  his  energy  and 
ability  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  His 
accomplishments  reflect  great  credit  both 
upon  himself  and  the  military  service." 

Assembled  near  the  President  and  the  re- 
cipients were  Henry  L.  Stimson.  Secretary 
of  War;  James  V.  Forrestal.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy:  Robert  P.  Patterson.  Under  Secretary 
of  War;  Artemus  Gates.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Jesse  H.  Jones,  former 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

PRESENT    AT   CEREMONT 

The  uniformed  group  Included  Fleet  Ad- 
miral William  D.  Leahy.  Chief  of  Staff  to 
the  President:  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff;  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  fleet  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and 
Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  commanding 
Army  Service  Forces,  and  as  such,  !ilr.  Bruce's 
Immediate  superior. 

Mrs.  Bruce  and  three  daughters  came  over 
from  Elkrldge  to  witness  the  ceremony.  The 
daughters  are  Mrs.  H.  Alexander  Smith,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Tllton  Dobbin,  and  Miss  Rosalie  Bruce. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Senator  H.  Adam 
Smith  (Republican.  New  Jersey),  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Bruce's  daughter. 

On  three  sides  were  several  hundred  in- 
vited guests,  and  former  White  House  asso- 
ciates of  Mr.  Hopkins. 
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DBCLIMED  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Bruce  went  to  Washington  in  Jxily 
1942  as  chief  of  the  conservation  branch. 
Army  Service  Forces.  He  declined  to  accept 
a  commission,  because  he  preferred  to  keep 
the  "inalienable  right  to  look  anyone  In  the 
face  and  tell  him  to  go  to  the  devil." 

In  November  1942  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  the  production  service  branch,  production 
division.  Headquarters  Army  Service  Forces. 

Later,  in  succession,  he  was  shifted  to  the 
posts  of  deputy  director  of  tl\e  production 
division,  director  of  production  scheduling, 
director  of  procurement  and  deputy  director 
of  material.  He  also  aided  In  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  procurement  system  for  the 
Transportation  Corps. 

ACE  TROtJBLE-SHOOTER 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war.  when 
the  United  States  was  working  at  a  white 
heat  to  build  up  a  supply  of  materiel  for  a 
global  campaign.  Mr.  Bruce's  role  was  that 
of  an  ace  trouble-shooter.  His  assignments 
Included  the  conservation  of  critical  mate- 
rials, elimination  of  production  bottlenecks, 
and  management  of  the  proctirement  pro- 
gram. 

He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  for  post- 
war planning  and  demobilisation  and  oo- 
chalrman  of  the  Army-Navy  Electronics  Pro- 
duction Agency  Advisory  Committee.  He 
sUll  retains  his  membership  on  the  produc- 
tion executive  committee  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

•ORN    IN    arCKMOND 

Bom  In  Richmond.  Va..  in  1879.  Mr.  Bruce 
went  to  Baltimore  In  1907.  He  had  attended 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  from  which 
he  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree. 
Before  his  twenty-flrst  birthday  he  had  been 
promoted  from  cadet  engineer  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Bast  River  Gas  Co.  In 
New  York. 

He  went  to  Baltimore  at  the  request  of 
the  late  Thomas  J.  Haj-ward.  of  the  Bartlett 
Hayward  Co.,  and  was  made  general  manager 
and  vice  president  of  that  corporation  when 
It  was  formed. 

This  company,  prepared  with  years  of 
experience  In  building  machinery  for  sugar 
mills,  salt  plants,  and  gas-manufacturing 
industries,  helped  to  make  the  first  ordnance 
supplies  for  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  France  in  the  First  World  War. 

DIRECTOB    DISTRICT    EBSERVX    BANK 

Mr.  Bruce  was  appointed  a  class  C  director 
of  the  rifth  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
during  that  war.  He  later  was  named  chief 
of  the  Baltimore  Ordnance  District  of  the 
Army  Ordnance  Department,  In  which  capac- 
ity he  served  for  13  years. 

When  Mr.  Bruce  last  week  announced  his 
resignation  as  director  of  materiel.  Army 
Services  Forces,  he  indicated  that  he  would 
rettirn  to  private  business  Interests.  Includ- 
ing the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  the 
Baltimore  National  Bank.  In  addition,  he  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Bartlett  Hay- 
ward  Co..  a  director  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  and  other 
corporations. 

An  adviser  to  the  late  Governor  Ritchie, 
Mr.  Bruce  was  Democratic  national  oonunit- 
teeman  for  Maryland  for  15  years.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Senator  In  1940. 

Active  In  community  and  social  groups. 
Mr.  Bruce  Is  a  member  of  the  Bachelors 
Cotillion,  Baltimore  Country  Club,  the  Klk- 
rldge  Kennels,  Green  Spring  Valley  Hunt 
Club,  the  MetrTyoUtaa  Club.  Maryland  Club, 
and  Merchants  Club. 

OWNER    or    BILLY    BARTON 

His  Interests  include  fox  himtlng  and  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  horses,  the  most 
laBOOUB  of  which  was  Billy  Barton,  second  in 
the  Grand  NaUonal  at  Aintree  In  1926. 


Mr.  Bruce's  home  at  Elkrldge.  iJelmont.  Is 

considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  In  the 
State. 

He    married    Mary    Graham    Bowdoin    on 
October  26.  1912. 


Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6. 1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of 
American  Republics  Affairs,  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Northern  New  England, 
Boston.  Mass.,  Friday.  August  24,  1945. 

I  am  very  happy  to  appaar  again  before 
the  Pan  Amerlcai\  Society  of  Maaaachuaetis 
and  northern  New  England,  which  deserves 
BO  much  credit  for  the  great  contribution  It 
has  made  toward  the  underataudlng  of  the 
problems  of  the  Americas— an  understand- 
ing which  has  been  so  vital  to  us  during  the 
war  period  and  which  will  be  even  more  im- 
portant In  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

With  the  ending  of  the  global  war.  we  enter 
an  age  in  which  friendship  between  nations 
Is  to  become  the  paramount  concern  of  all 
of  us.  World  peace  Is  dependent  upon  the 
capacity  for  friendship  which  each  nation, 
large  or  small,  can  and  must  develop.  Every 
germ  of  unrest  that  could  possibly  lead  to  an- 
other war.  either  local,  regional,  or  world- 
wide, must  be  eradicated.  This  means  that 
more  than  ever  before  we  must  come  to  un- 
derstand the  basic  causes  of  friction  between 
governments  and  between  peoples. 

In  this  hemisphere  we  have  said  in  effect 
through  the  acts  of  Chapul  tepee  that  the 
nations  of  tbe  Americas  understand  their 
mutual  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and 
that  they  will  work  together  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

But  while  new  machinery  of  collaboration 
has  been  provided,  the  problems  are  not  new. 
The  essence  of  friendship  Ijetween  peoples  is 
understanding  of  each  other  s  problems,  true 
motives,  and  wishes. 

Not  Infrequently  the  motives  of  tbe 
United  States  have  been  misunderstood  by- 
Its  neighbors  to  the  south.  Over  the  span 
of  years  we  have  at  times  appeared  to  our 
neighbors  as  the  "Colossus  of  the  North," 
ready  to  grab  territory,  ready  to  exploit,  and 
ready  to  Impair  the  independence  of  sover- 
eign peoples.  If  we  are  honest  with  our- 
selves we  will  concede  that  some  of  the  In- 
consistencies of  the  past  have  given  rise  to 
such  misunderstandings  because  of  policies 
that  did  not  seem  to  be  In  keeping  with 
the  unwavering  desire  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  see  fulfilled  in  this  hemisphere  the 
basic  principles  of  the  American  Revolution, 
namely,  that  all  persons  are  bom  free  and 
equal  and  that  governments  must  rest  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Despite,  however,  inconsistencies  in  the 
early  days  of  our  growth,  American  policy 
has  matured. 

When  President  Rooeevelt  came  into  office 
b»  gBve  Instant  attention  to  the  relations 
between  the  cotm tries  of  this  hemisphere. 
He  promulgated  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  good-neighbor  policy.  The  essence 
of  that  policy  is  that  might  does  not  make 
right,  that  mutual  forbearance  is  the  key- 


stone to  understanding,  and  that  In  adjust- 
ing controversies  or  disputes  In  this  hemi- 
sphere the  nile  of  reason  and  Jtistice  rather 
than  the  rule  of  force  shotild  prevail. 

How  successful  that  policy  has  been  all  the 
world  knows.  When  the  Second  World  War 
broke  out,  it  was  apparent  Uiat  attempts 
would  be  made  to  violate  the  independence 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  American  na- 
tions, and  that  the  Axis  Powers  would  seek 
to  undermine  governments  tliroughout  this 
iMmlsphere  In  an  attempt  to  establish  their 
hegemony  here.  They  sought  to  build  up  in 
South  America,  among  other  things,  a  sys- 
tem of  strategic  communication  by  air  from 
Europe  via  the  African  coast  to  the  coun- 
tries to  tlie  south  of  us.  They  sought  vari- 
ous means  of  sowing  seeds  of  friction  and  a 
means.  In  fact,  of  ultimately  penetrating  by 
economic  instruments  into  the  very  life  and 
sovereignty  of  the  American  Republics. 

This  threat  was  met  promptly  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  under  the  farslghted  lead- 
ership of  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  who  called 
upon  aU  the  American  countries  to  recog- 
nize the  menace  that  was  looming  up  on 
the  horizon. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  itatennen 
of  the  other  Anicrica.s.  they,  too,  saw  the  peril 
immediately.  United  and  common  action  be- 
came inevitable.  In  conference  after  con- 
ference the  principles  of  consultation  and 
joint  action  were  emphaslaed.  The  American 
itatlons  pledged  themselves  to  act  together 
as  against  any  threau  from  abroad.  At  last 
we  did  not  sund  alone  in  the  defense  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  We  stood  together  fully 
aware  of  the  vic;ous  forces  loose  In  Europo 
and  Asia  that  could  get  a  foothold  in  this 
hemisphere  and  threateii  us  ail. 

But  the  Axis  Powers  were  not  to  be  halted 
by  resolutions  alone.  They  plotted  through 
the  activities  of  their  well-orgauiised  na- 
tionals, their  schools  and  business  firms  In 
Central  and  South  America  to  reach  into  the 
political  administrations  of  various  coun- 
tries. They  eoxight  to  stir  up  revolutions. 
They  partlctUarly  tried  to  stir  up  feeling 
against  the  United  States,  against  our  in- 
stitutions, and  against  our  ambassadors.  We 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  many 
former  residents  of  and  citizens  of  the  Axis 
Powers  had  emigrated  to  the  countries  of 
this  hemisphere  and  had  acquired  positions 
of  economic  power  and  Influence. 

We  endeavored  through  the  blacklist,  fund 
freezing,  and  other  measures  to  reach  those 
enemies  of  pcui-American  solidarity.  We  re- 
ceived the  effective  cooperation  of  all  but  one 
of  the  countries  to  the  south. 

The  Argentine  Government  alone  stood 
apart  as  we  fought  the  Axis  throughout  tbe 
world.  We  knew  from  the  beginning  that 
the  majority  of  the  Argentine  people  were 
pro-United  Nations.  They  cherished  in  their 
hearts  the  same  sentiments  of  freedom  as 
did  we  and  the  other  democraciee.  Thou- 
sands of  their  sons  had  enlisted  and  were 
fighting  In  Allied  armies.  For  generations 
Argentina  had  been  active  in  pan-American 
affairs. 

But  the  people  of  Argentina  had  been  ren- 
dered temporarUy  powerless  when  their  con- 
stitutional government  was  overthrown  by 
force.  Laws  and  decrees  comparable  to  those 
of  Germany  and  Italy  were  Imposed  on  the 
Argentine  people.  All  tbe  hateful  methods 
of  fascism  began  to  show  themselves  in 
Argentina.  The  other  American  Republics 
perceived  this  turn  of  events  as  Inimical  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  sectirity 
and  welfare  of  all  other  nations  of  tbe 
hemisphere.  There  grew  up  a  feeling  that 
the  Ajrgentine  people  must  be  made  fully 
conscious  of  what  their  neighbors  were  think- 
ing in  order  that  there  might  arise  a  sufficient 
understanding  within  Argentina  of  the 
effects  of  the  mistaken  policies  ot  her  new 
rulers. 

In  Mexico  City  last  March  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  this  problem  In  a 
framework  in  which  there  lay  a  real  h(^>e  for 
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-In  mutual  consultation — on  the 
tbat  tbe  concern  of  one  nation  la  the 
concern  of  all — that  the  only  lasting  remedy 
U  a  Joint  remedy. 

Th«  30  American  Republics  concludlnj;  the 
Mexico  City  Conference  addressed  a  message 
to  Argentina.  This  was  an  exceptional  mes- 
sage.  It  expressed  regret  that  the  Argentina 
Nation  could  not  be  represented  at  the  con- 
ference; the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
Americas  are  indivisible:  the  hope  that 
Argsntlna  would  put  herself  In  a  position 
to  rejoin  the  American  famUy  of  nations  and 
would  qualify  herself  among  the  United 
Katlons. 

Ths  roMsaga  waa  as  firm  and  clear  about 
the  international  nbllgatlons,  ths  fulQllmtnt 
of  which  was  asked  of  the  Argeuilns  Oovtm- 
ment,  u  It  wait  unlcmnly  mindtul  of  the  lUt- 
ure  of  the  Argentine  people  and  their  nation. 

All  of  the  delegates  were  ronsctoua  of  Ar> 
gvntgia'i  proud  tradltlont,  of  her  historic 
nght  lor  independeucs  and  frtedum.  her  gen* 
troua  contributions  in  aiding  her  nrlghbora 
tn  irain  their  own  independence,  ths  lettle- 
n>  t.'.  r  her  frontiers  by  arbitration,  and  htr 
H(  "iunii«hmriu!i  ot  the  pa«t  In  int.Tnstinnal 
law.  statesmanship,  science,  and  Journallam. 

The  collective  character  of  the  masaagt  dt> 
••rvta  repealed  en>phaaia.    AU  of  tha  10  eoun* 
^^rtaa  regarded  U  M  a  earafully  eonatdtrtd. 
Joint  e*pr«iiilon. 

Two  weeks  later,  by  decree,  the  Argentlns 
Oovernment  declared  war  on  Japan  nnd  Ger- 
many. This  same  decres  ordered  the  taking 
of  ail  emeriiency  measures  Incident  to  the 
state  of  belUijerency.  as  well  aa  those  neces- 
sary to  prevent  and  repreea  actlTltles  which 
could  endanger  the  war  effort  of  the  United 
Nations  or  threaten  the  peace,  welfare,  or  se- 
curity of  the  American  nations. 

A  start  was  made  Immediately  by  the  Ar- 
gentine Oovernment  to  carry  out  the  terms 
set  forth  In  this  decree  and  shortly  afterward 
It  signed  the  final  act  of  the  Mexico  City  Con- 
ference, which  provided  for  liquidation  of 
Axis  properties,  stamping  out  of  Axis  espio- 
nage and  making  It  Impossible  for  the  Amer- 
icas to  become  a  safe  haven  for  Axis  war 
criminals.  The  act  calls  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  fulfillment  of  the  democratic  aspi- 
rations of  the  people,  and  the  protection  of 
their  Individual  liberties. 

At  this  point  tbe  American  Republics  after 
consultation  jointly  took  cognizance  of  Ar- 
gentina's action  and  decided  to  return  their 
ambassadors  to  Buenos  Aires.  Upon  my  rec- 
ommendation, the  United  States  sent  forth 
one  of  Its  ablest  Ambassadors.  SprulUe  Bra- 
den,  with  Instructions  to  make  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  expected  tbe  Argentine 
Oovernment  to  carry  out  In  good  faith  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  commitments 
which  It  had  undertaken. 

All  of  us  admire  the  way  In  which  Am- 
bassador Braden  has  represented  the  United 
States  In  Argentina.  He  reestablished  our 
•  contacts  with  an  unmistakable  message.  He 
has,  aa  mtich  aa  any  one  man  could,  accu- 
rately reflected  In  his  conduct  the  attitude 
and  point  of  view  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  his  personal  democracy  has  par- 
ticularly endeared  him  to  the  Argentine  peo- 
ple. Nothing  could  better  demonstrate  that 
than  the  tributes  which  came  to  An^bassador 
Braden  from  all  walks  of  Argentine  life — 
labor.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  the  profes- 
sions— In  repudiation  of  the  slander  and  vili- 
fication with  which  some  anonymoua  ele- 
ments sought  to  smear  him  last  month. 

Clearly  the  willingness  of  the  United  Stales 
and  the  other  American  republics  In  sending 
their  ambassadors  back  to  Buenos  Aires  to 
work  with  the  Argentine  Nation  presupposed 
that  the  Argentine  Oovernment  would  re- 
ciprocate In  good  faith. 

It  was  Jxjst  S  weeks  after  Argentina's  slg- 
Batur«  of  the  Final  Act  of  Mexico  that  we  met 
at  San  Pranclsco.  There  we  had  the  choice 
of  whether  to  reject  Argentina's  declaration 
of  w.ir  and  the  stepa  she  had  taken,  or  to 
accept  them  at  their  face  value,  making  it 


clear— as  we  did— that  w«  expected  full  per- 
formance. 

We  accepted  them  bees  use  we  had  confi- 
dence that  the  Argentin<  people  would  see 
to  it  that  their  national  c  jmmltments  woiiW 
be  carried  out. 

Since  this  chapter  in  nter-Amerlcan  af- 
fairs began  to  unfold  sereral  months  have 
•l&paed. 

We  are  here  to  face  up  t )  the  facts — to  look 
squarely  at  the  record.  Axis  funds  In  Ar- 
gentina have  been  blocked  In  about  130  in- 
tervened firms  and  recelv  'ra  or  control  com- 
mlsslons  have  been  place(  In  charge  of  53  of 
these  Axis  firms,  but  o\er  90  still  remain 
untouched.  However,  to  dats  Axta  Interests 
have  been  completely  ell  ninnted  from  only 
a  of  the  130  commorcla  firms  Intervened. 
Th«  two  Otrman  banks  i  nd  aU  Axla  Insur- 
ance companies  are  in  pr<icrss  of  liquidation. 
Asaeta  of  11  Axis  spearhi  ad  firms  and  sub- 
sidlarlea  have  been  ad^srtlMd  for  public 
auction.  Aa  to  the  othtri .  no  afflrmativt  ac* 
tlon  has  yet  been  taken. 

Of  the  IS  Japanese  am  asS  other  persons 
Investigated  for  Axli  tapt  magt,  only  70  Ger* 
man  agents  art  undar  M  raat,  Thtra  still  ta 
very  llttla,  If  any.  rontro  over  the  directoia 
and  offlcert  of  Axis  firtr  i  and  aaaooiationa, 
and  practically  no  progress  has  been  made 
m  seeking  out  Axla  Ind  viduala  and  aaaeta 
which  may  ba  seeking  rrftige  In  Argentina 
and  whose  exlatanct  la,  t  lertfore.  concealtd. 

Although  S  Japanaae,  7  Oerman,  and  3  pro* 
Axi.i  Hungarian  newspapt  rn  were  auspended, 
a  Japanese  and  a  pro-NkXl  Oerman  papera 
have  t>een  allowed  to  reajme  publication  In 
Spanish. 

Japanese  schools  and  oi  ganlsatlons  are  op- 
erating without  restrict  Ions  although  we 
have  protested  repeatedly .  The  same  Is  true 
of  German  schools,  Tl- e  majority  of  the 
other  German  crganizatldns  continue  to  op- 
erate although  a  few  hai  e  been  closed. 

Some  prodemocratlc  newspaper  have  been 
suspended  along  with  p  o-Axla  papers  and 
Government  censorship  o:  the  press  has  many 
times  worked  against  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations. 

However,  recently  the  state  of  siege  has 
been  lifted  and  restoratla  n  of  freedom  of  the 
press  announced.  Numbers  of  political  pris- 
oners still  are  being  held  by  the  Government. 

Popular  demonstratlors  to  celebrate  the 
fall  of  Berlin  and  the  su  render  of  Germany 
were  prohibited  and  exti  aordinary  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  them.  Such  demon- 
strations, on  the  other  h  ind.  were  permitted 
tn  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Japan 
but  later  were  repressed  by  police  measures 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  j  rovokp  nation-wide 
protests  from  the  Argeni  Ine  people. 

On  July  8  President  Parrell  announced 
the  calling  of  completely  free  elections. 
Notwithstanding  this  fac  ,  as  yet  no  date  has 
been  set  and  high  author  ties  of  his  own  gov- 
errunent  have  made  declarations  and  toler- 
ated activities  which  a:  e  contrary  to  the 
Mexico  City  commitment  relating  to  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  huma  n  rights,  the  respect 
of  which  is  indispensable  to  an  effective  dem- 
ocratic election  in  the  forn  announced  by  the 
President. 

This  record  shows  thiit  while  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  carrjrlng  out  the  com- 
mitments, there  are  man  r  important  failures 
which  have  serious  impl  cations.  Too  often 
the  action  has  appeared  1  o  be  reluctant.  Too 
often  steps  have  been  begun  or  promised 
and  not  carried  through  \.o  completion.  The 
fact  remains  that  many  vital  commitments 
in  which  Argentina  Joined  with  her  American 
neighbors  still  remain  un  ulflUed  by  her  Gov- 
ernment. 

That  the  people  are  no  i,  In  agreement  with 
such  a  policy  has  been  manifest  in  many 
ways.  Their  opposition  to  the  lack  of  com- 
pliance to  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  was  shown 
by  pronouncements  frc^  all  the  political 
parties,  the  press,  the  la^ge  commercial,  in- 
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issociations,  profes- 


sional associations,  professors  and  student*. 


and  by  labor.  Unquestionably,  It  Is  labor 
that  suffers  most  the  consequences  of  this 
situation.  This  is  particularly  lamentable  in 
view  of  the  progressive  attitude  and  maturity 
of  the  labor  movement  In  Argentina  which 
has  so  effectively  participated  in  the  demo- 
cratic and  civic  progress  of  the  country. 

We  cannot  presume  to  speak  for  the  Ar- 
gentine people,  but  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
let  them  speak  for  themselves. 

By  their  own  words  they  have  shown  that 
they  share  the  same  Ideals  held  by  the  people 
of  the  other  Ameilcan  Republics. 

That  Is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  mes- 
sage of  complete  sympathy  and  fraternity 
which  the  representatives  of  la  Argentine 
labor  unions  recently  conveyed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  through  Ambaaaador 
Braden. 

That  la  demonat rated  again  and  again  In 
apontantoua  mnnlfoatoa. 

Lat  ma  refer  tu  a  dedaratlon  on  July  17 
by  IS  Itadlng  profeaaional  and  cultural  or* 
gantiationa  within  and  outalde  Bueno*  Alrta, 
Tn*  Btntoment  described  nn  almosphera  of 
"uncertainty  and  (tar"  which  It  said  had 
arisen  In  the  pnst  8  years  slnct  the  revolution 
of  June  4,  1943,  and  went  on  tu  declare: 

"It  Is  urgent  to  emarga  by  tha  ona  road 
which  guaranttea  thii  tranquility  and  prog* 
resa  of  tht  country,  namely,  that  la  tho 
immediate  return  to  constitutional  rule,  with 
tho  full  juridical  regulation  which  that  lm« 
pllea." 

Tha  atatement  continued — and  I  am  quot* 
Ing  again  the  words  of  tha  Argentine  organ- 
ixatlona: 

"This  eagerness  has  been  repeatedly  ex- 
preaaed  In  one  form  or  another  throughout 
the  Republic,  by  the  Ideas  of  the  most 
representative  Institutions,  such  as  univer- 
sities, political  parties,  youth  centers,  pro- 
fessional institutes,  trade  union,  labor -man- 
agement committees,  various  groups  so  that 
It  may  be  afBrmed  without  exaggeration  that 
this  eagerness  expressed  tbe  thought  and 
deeply  felt  desire  of  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion, who  contemplate  In  anguish  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future  and  aspire  to  the 
return  of  the  confidence,  security,  and  lib- 
erty which  have  been  lost. 

"The  present  situation  benefits  neither 
the  people,  the  Government,  nor  the  armed 
forces  which  support  It.  It  will  produce  a 
division  among  Argentines  such  as  has 
never  existed  before.  It  has  separated  the 
country  from  the  Government,  in  terms 
which  demand  Immediate  solution  in  order 
to  avoid  Irreparable  evils.  It  provokes  a 
lamentatjle  confusion  and  an  atmosphere  of 
animosity  in  relations  between  capital  and 
labor,  which  would  find  pacific  solution  to 
their  differences  under  a  regime  of  liberty 
and  free  discussion.  It  impedes  fulfillment 
of  International  commitments,  causing  fric- 
tions which  affect  our  prestige." 
That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation. 
With  Increasing  courage  the  Argentine 
people  have  made  known  their  will  to  live  in 
freedom,  to  enjoy  free  Institutions,  and  to 
be  governed  by  democratic  processes.  They 
have  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  t3rranny 
and  of  dictatorships. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  American  Republics  has 
rallied  sympathetically  to  this  fervent  as- 
piration of  the  Argentine  people  to  realize 
their  democratic  ideals.  In  the  great  char- 
ters adopted  by  the  American  Republics  at 
Mexico  City  and  by  the  United  Nations  at 
San  Francisco  the  conscience  of  mankind 
found  'permanent  expression  In  terms  of 
freedom  and  the  human  rights  of  peoples, 
and  In  a  determination  to  resist  any  fanatics 
who  may  try  to  succeed  where  Hitler  and 
his  kind  have  failed.  These  historic  decla- 
rations have  no  grounds  for  exception  in 
favor  of  any  individual,  any  group,  or  any 
country. 

The  experiences  of  this  war  have  proven 
that  people  can  become  overnight  the  vlctlma 
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of  unscrupulous  groups  or  cliques  who  suc- 
cessfully seize  the  reins  of  power  only  be- 
cause the  citizens  are  not  alert,  or  because 
they  are  Indifferent  to  the  patently  destruc- 
tive influences  of  the  selfl&h  and  the  ambi- 
tious. 

In  the  words  of  President  Trtiman.  "Our 
victory  was  more  than  a  victory  of  arms.  It 
was  a  victory  of  an  Ideal  founded  on  the 
rights  of  tha  common  man,  on  the  dignity 
of  the  htiman  belnp;.  and  on  the  conception 
of  tha  state  as  the  servant — not  the  master — 
of  iU  paople.  A  free  people  showed  that  It 
was  able  to  defeat  professional  aoldlers  whoae 
only  moral  arnu  were  obedience  and  worslilp 
of  force." 

The  good-neighbor  policy  la  built  upon  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  tolerance,  It  la  built 
upon  the  theory  that  by  threats  or  Intimida- 
tion and  the  uae  of  military  power,  we  can- 
nut  hope  to  win  the  confidence  of  other 
peoplea.  It  la  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
frank  and  free  dUcua*lon  in  whuh  we  may, 
without  fear  of  inlsundrrsUtnilliiu,  point  out 
to  each  other  the  mutakea  wr  m*  makiug' 
We  do  thia  lu  the  firm  belief  thnt  the  proc- 
eaaes  ttf  demouacy  will  In  time  vindicate 
UienMelvea. 

The  ultimate  triumph  o(  a  demncratto  peo- 
ple U  InevlUble.  IH>lltl«al  admlnlstrntiona 
of  aeiaah  and  aelX-aeaklni  men  rony  come  and 
go,  but  the  will  ui  a  free  people  never  ohangea. 

The  voice  u(  the  people  of  Argentina  la 
being  heard— heard  not  only  lu  the  atreeta 
and  In  the  provincea  of  that  nation — but  In 
the  hcaru  of  neighboring  peoplea  througbout 
thU  hemisphere.  Their  voice  and  their  ac- 
tion are  giving  the  people  of  the  Americas 
the  assurance  tliat  they  will  see  to  It  that 
their  nation  wUl  live  up  to  Its  commitments. 


Resolntion  Adopted  by  the  New  York  Joint 
Legiilative  Committse  on  Interstate 
Cooperation  at  tbe  Annual  Executive 
Conference  Held  at  the  Hotel  Roosereit, 
New  York  City,  August  15-16,  1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York 
Joint  Legislative  Ccanmittee  on  Inter- 
state Cooperation  at  the  annual  execu- 
tive conference  held  at  the  Hotel  Roose- 
velt, New  York  City.  August  15-16,  1945: 

Whereas  the  several  States  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies  have  agreed  upon  a 
reciprocal  aiTangement  for  the  coverage  by 
the  States  of  maritime  employees:  and 

Whereas  the  principal  maritime  States  In 
the  country  are  now  prepared  to  execute  such 
an  agreemnt  to  effectuate  a  plan  which  will 
provide  complete  service  to  both  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  this  field:  and 

Whereas  the  laws  at  the  present  time  In 
certain  of  the  States  make  no  special  pro- 
vision for  coverage  of  maritime  employees 
and  depend  upon  congressional  authorization 
for  obtaining  such  Jurisdiction:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  New  York  Committee 
on  Interstate  Cooperation  urge  the  adoption 
of  enabling  Federal  legislation  as  embodied 
In  H.  R.  2664  introduced  by  Congressman 
Walteb  Lynch,  of  New  York,  in  order  that 
the  State  plan  for  coverage  may  be  more 
effectively  administered. 


VJ-Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UABOJkCHimtm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaj/,  Srptember  6, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  over  Station  WLLH, 
Lawrence,  Mass,,  on  the  program  spon- 
sored by  tha  American  Lctilon  Auxiliary. 
X  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Kalheitns 
Harty,  director  of  the  program: 

Tliank  Ood  for  this, 

Our  Christian  democracy  haa  aurvtved  Ha 
greateat  teat.  Prom  the  dark  daya  of  1941. 
when  our  /ery  wi\y  of  life  wna  at  atake,  we 
have  atrugglrd  ngnlnat  up-htll  odds  to  tuia 
day  of  vindlcntion,  A  heavy  burden  haa 
been  liftrri  from  the  mtnda  and  hearta  of  all 
of  ua.  We  know  how  eloia  wt  oamo  to 
disaster.  We  know  the  price  wt  have  paid  to 
ward  off  tyranny.  Tociay  we  are  Juitly  proud 
of  the  fnlth  and  the  strength  that  have  en- 
abled tis  to  travel  over  that  dark  and  dUBcvUt 
road.    Today  we  are  free, 

Tou  and  t  rejoice  as  freemen  everywhere 
rejoice  tliat  the  long  and  terrible  night  of 
war  has  passed.  We  like  to  think  of  cur 
fine  young  men  and  women,  far  from  home, 
who  have  made  this  victory  possible.  We 
are  happy  as  we  think  of  them  and  of  the 
Joy  that  must  be  theirs.  It  Is  over,  and  now 
they  can  lock  forward  to  their  revmlon  with 
us.  This  day  above  all,  belongs  to  tliem. 
And  BO  we  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  safety  and  with  that  prayer  goes  the 
humble  gratitude  of  a  nation. 

It  is  a  day  of  prayer  and  rejoicing.  It  is 
but  natural  that  we  feel  this  way,  for  it  means 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 
We  are  grateful  to  God  for  the  courage  of 
our  fighting  men  and  the  decencies  for 
which  they  fought.  We  are  thankful  fpr 
the  great  efforts  put  forward  by  the  people 
at  home:  for  the  labor  of  our  workers,  for  the 
skill  of  cur  leaders,  for  the  example  set  by 
men  and  women  who  bore  up  so  nobly  under 
fear  and  loneliness  and  bereavement.  There 
was  silent  suffering  and  personal  shock  but 
never  despair.  For  that  we  are  grateful  to 
God  who  gave  us  the  spirit  to  see  this 
agony  through. 

After  4  years  of  pent-up  emotion,  of  fear 
and  worry  and  self-denial,  it  is  only  human 
that  we  escape  from  the  terrible  and  unre- 
lenting tensions  which  have  gripped  us.  To 
celebrate  this  day  Is  to  let  off  the  safety 
valve  for  dangerous  pressures.  We  want  to 
laugh,  we  want  to  be  happy,  and  that  Is  good. 
We  have  cnoshed  the  evil  which  sought  to 
enslave  us.  In  doing  this  we  have  had  to 
strain  every  nerve  and  muscle,  to  call  upon 
every  resource  of  faith  that  was  in  us,  as 
few  generations  of  men  have  ever  been  called 
upon  to  do.  The  Job  has  been  exhausting. 
It  has  been  a  dirty  and  a  difficult  Job  but  it 
is  done  and  the  danger  is  past.  A  great 
weight  has  been  lifted  from  our  minds  and 
hearts  and  with  that  relief  we  want  to  cele- 
brate. This  great  day  la  the  reward  for  all 
that  we  have  endured.  We  are  gathering  with 
friends,  relatives,  neighbors — even  strang- 
ers— to  share  the  Joy  we  feel  as  we  come  Into 
the  sunlight  of  peace.  For  there  are  no 
strangers  in  Amerira  today.  In  varying  de- 
grees we  have  all  helped  to  win  this  victory. 
We  are  proud  and  happy  that  the  teamwork 
of  free  men  has  brotight  ua  throtigh  otir 
sternest  crisis.  America  means  more  to  us 
than  It  ever  did  before.  We  celebrate  not  aa 
Irresponsible  children  but  as  men  and  women 
who  know  that  even  the  best  things  In  life 


mtist  be  had  in  moderation.  Even  In  our 
rejoicing  we  are  still  Americans  who  believe 
in  fair  play.  Just  aa  we  took  oxxr  lickings 
without  a  whimper  so  we  can  take  this  vic- 
tory without  losing  our  self-control.  This 
day  we  celebrate  as  Americans. 

The  wine  of  victory  is  heady  and  in  our 
exultation  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  team 
mates  who  gave  ao  much  to  win  that  victory. 
It  behooves  all  of  us  to  give  some  thought  to 
them.  They  are  forever  silent  whUe  we  cele- 
brate. But  In  their  giving  la  a  meaning  we 
must  never,  never  forget.  They  have  made' 
this  triumph  possible.  Without  them.  II 
could  never  be.  Their  aacrlflces  impose  on 
tM  the  duty,  the  Inescapable  duty  of  outlaw- 
ing w.\r,  of  making  certain  that  aggreaalon 
never  runs  looae  In  the  world  again. 

Juat  1  week  before  victory,  cams  the  atomie 
bomb  All  of  ua  were  atunned  by  tbe  news 
that  man  had  learned  ths  ssertt  of  nature's 
tremrndoua  power,  Kven  bsfors  victory,  we 
had  left  one  world  behind  tta  and  were  at  and- 
Ing  on  the  threahuld  o(  a  new  and  ohailcng* 
ing  one,  The  long  and  patient  wtvk  of  a  few 
brilliant  men  haa  unlocked  the  door  to  a 
auurce  of  power  ao  tremendoua  that  It  defies 
the  imagination,  That  power  waa  nrpllMt  lu 
war  to  save  ua.  At  the  rommnnd  ot  a  Hitler — 
and  It  nearly  came  to  him  tlrat— It  oould  eaally 
destroy  us  and  nil  of  civilisatton.  This  giant 
power  ran  either  work  for  man  or  agalmt 
him.  ContrtiUed  It  can  become  one  of  man's 
greateat  bleMlnge,  Uncontrolled  It  can  wipe 
him  from  thp  fact  of  the  earth.  The  de- 
cision reeta  with  you. 

Hnw?  While  things  and  the  power  ot  things 
have  been  growing  by  leape  and  bounds, 
man  within  himself,  haa  developed  alowly. 
As  citizens  of  a  democracy.  It  Is  wc.  the  peo- 
ple, who  must  govern  power.  But,  as  the 
Instruments  of  power  become  stronger  and 
stronger,  we  must  develop  alao  or  be  left  be- 
hind and  become  enslaved.  Never  before  have 
we  faced  a  greater  challenge  or  a  ureater  re- 
eponslbility.  Each  one  of  \is  must  develop 
hla  mind  to  a  greater  awareness  of  what  Is 
going  on  in  tbe  world  and  must  develop  his 
character  to  control  that  knowledge.  Only 
In  tills  way  can  we  measure  up  to  that  which 
is  required  of  vis  in  the  new  world  that  is 
dawning. 

The  whole  world  now  looks  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership.  We  did  not  seek  this 
role  but  it  is  ours  and  vre  cannot  faU  it.  We 
have  great  prol^ems  at  home  to  solve,  prob- 
lems of  reconversion  and  reemployment  as 
we  set  our  hoU£e  in  order.  Beyond  that  lies 
the  problem  of  the  world,  the  one  and  in- 
divisible society,  and  we  are  the  leaders  of 
it  as  V7e  go  forward  into  the  atomic  age. 
There  Is  no  turning  backward.  Only  slaves 
avoid  responsibility.     Freemen  welcome  it. 

Today  we  relax,  celebrate,  and  have  fun  be- 
cause our  trial  by  war  is  over.  Today  we  also 
think  of  the  men  who  died,  giving  into  our 
hands  the  direction  of  the  new  world  they 
died  to  create.  We  shall  pray  that  we  may 
be  worthy  of  their  faith  in  us.  Tomorrow 
we  shall  start  on  our  new  Job.  one  demanding 
more  than  otv  minds  and  hearts  have  ever 
given  before  as  we  strive  to  catch  up  with 
and  control  the  vast  material  power  that  has 
outstripped  us.  The  shaping  of  that  tomor- 
row lies  with  us  and  there  can  be  no  delay. 

For  that  is  the  meaning  of  our  victory. 


Nazi  Atrocities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  trrAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  6. 1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President, 
I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
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article  entitled  "The  Biggest  Lie  of  All." 
written  by  me  and  published  in  the  Au- 
gust 1945  ls5ue  of  the  Reader's  Scoi)e. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

TUZ    BICCKST    LIS    OT    ALL 

(By  Hon.  Elbzst  D.  Thomas.  United  States 
Senator  from  Utah) 

Early  last  winter  I  held  in  my  hand  a 
chUd's  shoe — and  shuddered.  It  was  small 
and  worn,  the  heels  and  toes  scuffed.  It  was 
an  ordinary  shoe.  But  It  came  from  a  place 
which  in  November  1944  still  had  a  strange 
ring  to  Its  name — a  place  called  Maldanek. 
A  war  correspondent  brought  the  pathetic 
little  witness  back  with  him.  to  show 
America.  He  had  taken  It  from  a  mountain 
of  some  800.000  pairs  of  shoes  accumulated 
by  the  Nazi  keepers  of  the  Maldanek  murder 
factory.  Near  it.  said  the  correspondent,  he 
bad  seen  another  mountain — of  human 
ashes.  The  world  is  now  familiar  with  the 
name  Maldanek.  It  U  equrUy  familiar  with 
such  mountains. 

I  remember,  that  as  I  held  that  little  shoe. 
I  thought.  What  does  murder  really  mean? 
How  does  mass  murder  look?  I  did  not  doubt 
the  veracity  of  the  reports  from  Maldanek. 
They  rank  horrifyingly  true.  It  was  simply 
dlfBcult  for  the  mind  to  grasp  the  mon- 
strous concept  of  mass  murder. 

Now  I  have  seen  it.  I  have  seen  the  moun- 
tains of  charred  bones  and  ashes  and 
shriveled  corpses.  I  have  seen  the  even  more 
terrible  living  dead  wandering  among  them. 

Most  Americans,  by  now.  have  seen  it  too. 
Newspapers  and  magazines  across  the  country 
have  carried  photographs  taken  at  Ohrdrul 
and  Buchenwald  and  Dachau.  Films,  unfor- 
tunately leas  widely  shown,  have  carried 
American  audiences  directly  to  the  scene  of 
Nazidom's  unispeakable  atrocities.  I  can 
fully  endorse  and  solemnly  repeat  what  Gen- 
eral Btsenhower  said  in  his  Invitation  to  our 
congressional  investigating  committee: 

••I  can  state  unequivocally  that  all  written' 
statemenu  up  to  now  do  not  paint  the  full 
horrors." 

I  do  not  think  It  is  necessary  to  repeat 
here  what  we  saw  at  Dachau  or  any  of  the 
other  concentration  camps,  where  ve  wit- 
nessed the  depths  of  human  cruelty  and  hu- 
man depravity.  I  think,  however,  that  it  Is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  examine  the 
meaning  of  what  we  saw.  Our  committee 
has  reported  to  the  Congress: 

"The  concentration  camps  for  political 
prisoners  are  precisely  what  the  name  im- 
plies. They  are  places  of  incarceration,  pun- 
ishment, and  liquidation  of  civilians  who 
were  opposed  to.  or  who  were  suspected  of 
being  opposed  to.  the  Hitler  regime.  A  num- 
ber of  them  were  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  regime  " 

I  think  that  the  full  meaning  of  what  I  saw 
Is  contained  in  the  last  sentence.  The  con- 
centration camp  is  an  intesral  part  of  nazism 
and  fascism.  It  cannot  be  Isolated  from  that 
vast  confpimcy  against  all  mankind  which 
included  poisoning  the  minds  of  men  against 
each  other,  seeking  to  penetrate  every  comer 
oi  the  g!obe  with  Ijrlng  '■thtories"  of  racial 
and  religious  hatreds,  w^hlle  stealthily  organ- 
izing a  military  Jviggernaut  for  world  con- 
quest. Eut  moat  especially  the  frightful  ban- 
ner under  which  the  Dachaus  flourished  must 
be  remembered — the  banner  en  which  was 
Inscribed  the  greatest  lie  of  all — that  all  of 
this  was  being  done  to  save  the  world  from 
"the  menace  of  Bolshevlsmus — International 
Jewish  Bolshevismus." 

That  is  what  the  German  industrialists  and 
financiers  paid  for.  what  the  Gestapo  spread 
Its  reign  of  terror  to  uphold,  what  the  butch- 
ers at  Buchenwald  and  Oscweiclm  and  Ladice 
put  into  bloody  practice. 

And  that  is  what  I  think  thoughtful  Amer- 
lc:>ns  must  remember  today.  That  we  are 
ouiraged  by  the  uturder  that  was  done  is  in- 


disputable. That  we  are  horrified  by  the  un- 
speakable proportions  t  reached  is  clear. 
That  those  guilty  of  t^  ese  crimes  must  be 
severely  punished,  is  the  jrofound  determina- 
tion of  every  decent  hui  lan  being. 

The  proper  agencies  are  compiling  the 
totals — 4.000.000  at  Oscweiclm.  over  a  million 
and  a  half  at  Maldanek .  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands at  Buchenwald  an  1  Dachau.  So  many 
Poles,  w>  many  Greeks.  Germans.  So  many 
Jews,  Americans,  so  n:any  Russians.  Yes. 
ccpeclally  so  many  Russians.  Everywhere 
we  went  we  found  it  t<    be  the  same. 

We  found  that  a  diEibollcal  system  ran 
through  the  regime  of  il  ese  camps.  We  were 
not  6«elng  the  deeds  of  isolated.  blcxJdcrazed 
minds.  It  was  apparei  t  that  this  colossal 
scheme  of  extermlnaton.  carried  out  by 
meihodically  constructed  devices  of  torture, 
followed  a  pattern  whdse  precision  was  as 
coIdbl(X)ded  and  ruthless  as  it  was  thorough. 

Why — the  sane  and  i  imple  mind  asks  it- 
self— why  was  It  necesa  iry,  in  order  to  save 
the  world  from  the  men  ace  of  Bolshevism,  to 
murder  the  child  who  wore  the  shoe  from 
Maldanek.  to  drain  the  blood  of  Hungarian 
children  near  Riga,  to  e;;t€rm!nate  the  popu- 
lation of  French  village! .  to  torture  Innocent 
Jews,  to  starve  to  death  German,  Czech.  Pol- 
ish Intellectuals  and  pre  fessors?  The  answer 
Is  harshly  simple — opp3sitlon  to  Hitlerlsm 
and  all  it  stood  for  had  to  be  stifled,  lest  de- 
cent humanity,  hearlnf  the  truth,  gang-up 
to  stifle  Hltlerism  and  its  anti-Bolshevik  lie. 
The  blinded  Nazi  would-  be  rulers  of  the  world 
had  to  believe  that  th<  dead  would  remain 
silent. 

They  were  wrong.  As  wrong  as  Hitler's  in- 
tuitive generalship.  As  wrong  as  they  were 
at  Stalingrad  and  in  i  he  Ardennes  Forest. 
The  dead  speak.  The  rolces  they  strangled 
cry  eloquently  for  Justi  ;e. 

Our  Committee  told  i  he  Congress: 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  fcui  Committee  that 
these  practices  constiti  ted  no  less  than  or- 
ganized crime  against  civilization  and  hu- 
manity and  that  those  who  were  responsible 
should  have  meted  out  o  them  swift,  certain 
and  adequate  punishment." 

But  is  that  enough?  ^ill  that  be  sufficient 
payment  to  the  dead,  w  11  it  be  "the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion"  ivhich  we  the  living 
can  offer  them?  Wheth  ;r  they  were  killed  by 
torture  at  Buchenwald  or  under  the  bombs 
of  the  Luftwaffe  at  Coventry  or  beneath  the 
blazing  guns  of  Nazi  t  inks  near  Orel  or  in 
Normandy?  Not  unlesj  the  banner,  as  well 
as  those  who  carried  1  .  is  rejected  by  men 
who  will  not  be  ruled  by  fear.  Fear  of  a 
bogeyman  called  Bolshevism  must  be  as  com- 
pletely routed  from  the  earth  as  the  military 
might  of  its  creators  ha  \  been  crushed  by  the 
armed  coalition  of  the  t  tiree  great  allies. 

For  if  any  vestige  o  Hitlerlsm,  from  its 
grave  in  the  ruins  of  <  iermany.  can  survive 
this  most  terrible  of  war !.  then  Hitler  s  dream 
of  "Tomorrow  the  worM"  will  still  not  have 
been  an  empty  one. 

The  Wehrmacht  general  staff.  In  its  death 
rattle,  hoarsely  tried  to  i  arry  on  the  Fuehrers 
divisive  tactics.  It  valily  tried  to  win  the 
last  political  skirmish-  -to  surrender  to  the 
western  allies  alone.  By  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  Germans  rus  i?d  toward  our  lines. 
What  did  they  hope  t<    flnd  there? 

Leniency,  softness,  stupidity?  Yes;  all 
these  things. 

Chiefly  they  hoped  to  And  there  fertile  soil 
for  their  destructive  message  of  fear  and 
hatred  of  the  Russlani . 

Our  investigating  con  imlttee  has  expressed 
the  hope  that  its  findin  ;s  in  the  Nazi  murder 
camps  will  help  increase  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  th  it  it  shall  not  happen 
again — anywhere.  And  to  bring  to  them  the 
firmer  reaiization  that  men  of  all  nations 
and  all  tongues  must  re  list  encroachments  of 
every  theory  and  every  ^deology  that  debases 
mankind. 

The  United  Nations  Okganization  Is  the  re- 
pository of  the  hopes  tt  mankind  that  war 
and  aggression  as  Instruments  of  national 
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policy  shall  become  a  memory  of  the  past; 
that  "peace  In  our  time"  shall  no  longer  be 
the  deceitful  praise  brought  back  from 
Munich  in  1938.  To  achieve  this  hope  the 
vast  majority  of  oiu-  people  know  that  the 
Great  Powers  must  continue  in  peace  the 
mighty  coalition  with  which,  united,  they  de- 
feated the  greatest  enemy  of  peace  and  de- 
cency. 

But  wishes  and  pious  hopes  are  not  enough. 
Only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  wrote: 

"Now  that  Russia  has  shown  herself  the 
strongest  country  in  Europe,  the  only  one  on 
the  Continent  that  has  stccxi  up  to  Hitler  and 
beaten  him  at  his  own  game,  how  does  she 
stand  with  us?  It  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  I 
feel  certain  that  the  anti-Russian  forces 
throughout  the  world  are  still  strong  and 
they  will  make  every  effort  to  throw  doubt  on 
her  motives  and  intentions,  and  to  make 
Americans,  especially,  believe  that  Russia  Is 
the  most  to  be  feared  of  all  powers.  •  •  • 
They  would  make  us  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  deep-laid  plans  to  rule  the  world, 
to  change  all  governments  by  force,  to  absorb 
all  Europe.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  to  pre- 
vent our  working  out  an  agreement  with  her 
and  all  the  people  of  the  world  for  a  solution 
of  the  problems  of  peace.     •     •     •" 

Only  3  months  ago  the  war  in  Enrope  ended. 
Our  gallant  GIs  and  the  magnificent  GIs  of 
the  Red  Army  met  at  Torgau  and  sealed  in 
the  enduring  understanding  of  victorious 
comrades  In  arms  their  deep  mutual  regard 
and  affection.  Yet  some  sections  of  our  press 
already  shrilly  discuss  war  with  Russia,  im- 
pugn Russia's  motives  In  eastern  Europe,  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord. 

The  dead  at  Dachau  come  before  my  eyes 
when  I  read  such  words.  The  little  shoe  from 
Maldanek  mutely  appeals:  "How  can  they  do 
It?" 

They  can  and  will  unless  we  repudiate 
them  and  the  forces  which  inspire  them  as 
decisively  as  we  repudiated  the  murdorous 
deeds  of  the  master  criminals  of  nazism. 

As  the  committee  stocxl  in  the  Infamous  gas 
chamber  of  Dachau,  and  later  at  one  of  Its 
three  execution  grounds  where  prisoners 
knelt  to  be  shot  through  the  back  of  the 
head — a  considerable  amount  of  blood  was 
still  visible  on  that  ground — the  committee 
heard  the  hideous  echos  of  Hitler's  voice 
screaming  for  "Lebensraum,"  shouting  hatred 
and  bigotry,  appealing  to  man's  basest  fears, 
conceived  in  ignorance  and  nurtured  by 
hysteria. 

But  then  I  heard  the  stilled  voice  of  our 
great  commander-in-chief  buoyantly,  gal- 
lantly telling  us,  "We  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself."  I  rememlaered  that  at  Teh- 
ran, Roosevelt.  Stalin,  and  Churchill  had 
unmistakably  Informed  Hitler  and  an  ap- 
plauding world,  "We  leave  here  friends  in 
purpose." 

In  that  continued  and  Implemented  friend- 
ship lies  the  only  hope  for  enduring  peace. 
In  the  firm  and  unshakable  partnership  of 
the  two  strongest  nations  on  earth — the 
USA  and  the  USSR — lies  the  only  guaranty 
of  Justice  for  the  victims  of  Nazi  atrocities. 
I  always  like  to  recall  that  the  doctrines  of 
our  own  American  Revolution  were  con- 
demned by  the  same  kind  of  little  minds  as 
seek  today  to  utilize  the  spectre  of  "Red 
Russia."  Thomas  Jefferson  was  called  a  "sub- 
versive agent."  But  with  him  I  like  to 
believe  that  the  world  profited  by  our  ex- 
ample and  our  vigorous  defense  of  the  propo- 
sition that  free  men  are  better  off  than  slaves. 
And  in  this  one  world,  drawn  closer  in  the 
holocaust  of  war  and  led  back  to  peace  by 
a  coalition  sealed  in  the  blood  of  martyrs 
from  every  Nazi  murder  factory,  we  can  well 
repeat  with  Jefferson: 

"I  will  not  believe  that  our  labors  are  lost. 
I  shall  not  die  without  a  hops  that  light  and 
liberty  are  on  a  steady  advance  •  •  • 
the  flames  kindled  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 
have  spread  over  too  much  of  the  globe  to 
by  extinguished  by  the  feeble  engines  of 
despotism:  on  the  contrary,  they  will  con- 
siune  these  engines  and  all  who  work  them." 
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GI  Joe,  GI  Pat,  and  GI  Abe  Pay  Tribate 
to  a  Hero  Priest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLU^OIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  intolerance  on  the  battlefield.  This 
fact  was  emphasized  in  an  address  de- 
livered by  Col.  Julius  Klein,  commanding 
ofiBcer,  Five  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
Quartermaster  Group,  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific  on  July  23, 1945,  at  memorial  serv- 
ices for  Rev.  Fr.  (Chaplain)  Lawrence  E. 
Lynch.  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  In- 
fantry. 

Although  Colonel  Klein  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  religious  domination  that 
Father  Lynch  represented  among  the 
fighting  men  in  the  Philippines,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  of  all  members, 
Protestant.  Jew,  and  Catholic,  when  he 
addressed  his  command  and  told  of  the 
life,  the  work  and  the  heroism  of  this 
chaplain  who  was  killed  in  action. 

Following  is  the  address  of  Col.  Julius 
Klein: 

Fellow  officers  and  men.  It  Is  with  a  sad 
heart  that  I  speak  to  you  today.  I  am  not 
addressing  you  as  your  commanding  officer 
alone  who,  like  you,  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  otir  late  departed  buddy.  Father 
Lynch,  but  I  am  speaking  to  you  today  as  one 
who  has  been  his  intimate  friend:  as  one 
whose  life  has  been  enriched  because  be  re- 
ceived spiritual  guidance  and  comfort  from 
Father  Lynch  during  hectic  days.  I  am 
speaking  to  you  also  as  his  personal  friend 
and  one  who  had  the  honor  to  meet  his 
mother  only  a  few  months  ago. 

I  was  searching  my  mind  and  racking  my 
brain  to  flnd  adequate  words  of  tribute  to 
flttlngly  commemorate  the  memory  of  this 
great  and  true  Christian  soldier  who  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  the  truest  sense  for  God  and 
country  so  that  other:  might  live;  and  as  I 
was  looking  for  the  proper  tribute  I  found 
an  address  which  most  of  you  heard  at  our 
last  station  In  the  South  Pacific  on  last  year's 
Memorial  Day  when  we  honored  those 
buddies  of  ours,  members  of  our  command 
who  like  Father  Lynch  had  given  their  all 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  that  impressive 
ceremony  In  that  Improvised  amphitheater 
that  once  was  a  cave.  Christian  and  Jewish 
chaplains  alike  Joined  In  those  memorial 
services. 

In  my  address  last  year  I  told  you  that  the 
memory  of  those  services  would  remain  with 
you  the  rest  of  your  lives.  Today  you  will 
realize  why.  I  finally  found  the  proper  and 
fitting  words  that  would  pay  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  and  great  deeds  of  otir  departed 
comrade.  Father  Lynch.  I  have  to  read  these 
words  from  a  manuscript.  You  may  be  a 
little  surprised  as  you  know  I  never  read  from 
a  prepared  copy  when  I  address  you.  But  I 
want  you  to  get  every  word  of  this  tribute 
which  read  as  follows: 

"Today.  Memorial  Day,  Is  not  Just  a  day  of 
memory,  a  mere  recollection  of  things  past 
and  gone-by,  but  this  is  the  day  we  dedicate 
to  a  definite  memorial,  which  is  the  undying 
life-work  of  Immortal  men. 

"There  ts  no  path  In  all  the  world  but  Is 
a  cross-road,  a  road  beside  which  stands  a 
silent  sentinel  of  a  snow-white  cross  whose 
arms  lift  up  the  noble  name  of  an  American 
who  fought  and  fell  to  make  that  point  a 
farther  outpost  of  real  liberty. 


"We  honor  our  brothers  who  pushed  back 
the  limits  of  a  continent  and  gave  America 
to  all  the  world,  because  America  is  not  so 
much  a  land,  as  It  Is  a  people,  our  people — 
ourselves  the  people;  and  the  things  we  peo- 
ple feel  and  think  and  value  and  love,  likt 
brotherhood,  equality,  and  liberty. 

"They  are  our  brothers,  sons  of  our  people, 
who  gave  their  lives  for  America,  our  America, 
whose  rich  earth  fed  us.  whose  lovely  lakes 
and  rivers  slaked  our  thirst,  whose  countless 
western  herds  clothed  and  shod  us,  and  whose 
towering  forests  built  us  castles  of  freedom 
we  call  home,  whose  climbing  mountains 
gave  us  rock  and  stone  to  build  the  paths  of 
friendship  from  our  d(X)rs  to  all  the  roads  of 
all  the  world  and  all  the  bloody  trails  of 
deadly  deserts  and  withering  blizzards  and 
twisty  Jungle  ways  and  ambushed  avenues  of 
cities  of  the  universe — until  all  these  paths 
and  ways  and  roads  are  highways,  ezprees 
speedways  for  liberty  to  travel  out  to  other 
peoples  on.  for  all  roads  now  lead  to  America. 
""Today  all  American  hearts  wander  these 
ways  to  kneel  beside  a  simple  grave  where  a 
brother  gave  his  life  but  did  not  die,  because 
he  lives  in  our  lives  and  loves. 

"In  geography  we  telk  of  an  imaginary  belt 
around  the  world  called  an  equator,  but  in 
American  history  we  know  there  Is  a  real 
equator,  a  white  shining  equator  around  the 
whole  world,  which  Is  the  chain  of  shining 
white  crosses  that  milestone  the  path  of 
liberty  around  the  earth;  and  forever  under 
Heaven's  blue  these  white  crosses  mark  the 
spot  baptized  In  your  red  blood  of  America,  a 
spiritual  transfusion  that  has  filled  the  heart 
veins  of  all  other  nations  with  the  hope  and 
laughter  that  is  America.  The  white  sticks 
are  stakes  that  liberty  has  marked  the  earth 
with,  so  that  freedom  can  at  last  homestead 
on  another  land  to  become  another  America. 
"That  cross  marks  the  spot  where  one  of 
us  shoved  off.  All  these  new  crosses  tell  us 
they  have  left  the  young  world  In  their  own 
smiling  and  inquiring  youths,  but  someday, 
soon  or  late,  we  too  shall  follow  them  and  all 
units  at  home,  the  land  of  our  eternal  free- 
dom where  they  wait  for  us." 

Do  you  know  and  do  you  remember  who 
uttered  those  fine.  deep,  and  Impressive 
words — do  you  know  who  It  was?  This  was 
the  memorial  address  delivered  by  none  other 
than  our  own  Father  Lawrence  Lynch.  You 
know  now  why  I  had  to  read  those  words. 
It  is  the  tribute  Father  Lynch  paid  to  our 
buddies  of  our  command.  Can  you  thli^  of 
a  more  fitting  tribute  and  epitaph  for  blm 
than  his  own  sermon  of  last  year?  Father 
Lynch  knew;  Father  Lynch  had  no  fear  be- 
cause he  was  a  true  servant  of  God.  I  have 
always  compared  Father  Lynch  vfith  Father 
Duffy  of  the  last  war.  He  administered  to 
Jew  and  Gentile  and  unbeliever  alike.  I  can 
see  him  now  in  my  headquarters  as  if  it  was 
yesterday,  pleading  the  c^ase  of  this  or  that 
soldier  and  usually  getting  what  he  wanted 
for  them.  All  men  of  all  faiths  owed  a  debt 
to  Father  Lynch. 

When  as  port  commander  at  APO  502  it  was 
my  duty  to  supervise  the  rescue  work  when 
the  Liberty  ship  Elihu  Thompson  was  hit  by 
a  mine,  It  was  Father  Lynch  who  was  first  on 
the  scene.  He  went  out  with  me  In  a  small 
crash  boat  In  a  very  choppy  sea,  and.  as  the 
dead  and  Injured  were  brotight  to  thi  snrtace 
or  to  safety,  Father  Lynch  administered  the 
last  rites  or  gave  them  words  of  comfort. 
He  Icxjked  at  their  dog  tags  and  he  was  able  to 
give  the  prayers  of  each  and  every  faith:  he 
was  the  only  chaplain  with  me.  He  had  a 
great  sense  of  humor.  As  one  of  the  soldiers 
was  pulled  on  board,  suffering  from  exposure, 
he  said  to  him,  smiling.  "What  you  need,  my 
son.  Is  a  pmytT  and  a  good  drink,"  and  he  got 
the  medical  officer  to  give  the  lad  a  shot  of 
whisky. 

All  of  you  remember  when  the  Twenty-fifth 
Division  shoved  off  for  Luzon.  It  was  early 
in  December,  and  these  lads  were  singing 
carols  by  candlelight.  I  told  this  story  to 
my  buddy,  Chaplain  Lynch.  I  asked  him  how 
he  would  Interpret  or  explain  their  emotions 


or  my  emotions.  His  answer  was  simple,  and 
It  was  the  priest  and  soldier  speaking  when 
he  said.  "Colonel,  that's  what  we  are  fighUng 
for.  That  Is  the  reason  why  the  chaplain 
feels  that  his  war  Is  Just  as  mtich  a  struggle 
to  preserve  our  faith,  our  trust  in  God.  and 
our  right  to  worship  in  oiu-  own  way.  Now 
we  know  that  God  is  on  otir  side.  The  enemy 
Is  singing  songs  of  war  and  hate.  Let  our 
boys  sing  their  Christmas  carols  or  folk  songs 
cw  family  songs  because  when  they  return 
home  that's  all  they  want  to  remember  of 
the  horrors  of  war." 

The  last  letter  I  received  from  Father 
Lynch  from  the  bloody  Okinawa  batUefleld 
was  written  a  month  or  so  before  he  was 
killed  in  action.  Let  me  read  a  few  lines 
from  what  he  had  to  say. 

"I  do  hope  you  had  a  moment  to  visit 
my  home  when  you  passed  through  New 
York.  I  came  up  to  the  new  outfit  rested 
and  leady  to  do  a  big  Job.  and  I  soon  had 
gotten  acquainted  wit  i  every  jnan  and  officer 
by  name.  The  idea  of  eating  in  the  men's 
mess  is  stUl  amazing  to  them,  but  they 
like  it  and  so  do  I.  We  immediately  got 
all  the  priests  together  and  I  arranged  a 
huge  3-day  division  mission.  I  preached 
and  led  the  singing.  You  would  have  loved 
it.  It  kept  rainUig  like  Niagara  every  minute 
of  it,  but  It  kept  no  one  away,  and  in  3 
nights  we  had  almost  15,000  men  attending  ( 

and  at  the  solenvn  mass  Wednesday  at  5:30 
a.  m..  3,000  appeared  and  1,400  went  to  com- 
munion. Imagine  It  was  the  first  mission 
ever  given  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Division, 
and  I  went  down  to  two  small  outfits  and 
talked  to  2,818  men,  so  you  see  I  am  getting 
to  meet  the  entire  island  so  that  by  now  It 
Is  almost  like  Ncmmea — everyone  so  friendly, 
knowing  everyone  and  working  with  them." 
He  had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  otir 
beloved  commanding  general,  Major  General 
Gilbreath.  to  whom  he  came  with  many  re- 
quests for  better  conditions  for  the  enlisted 
men,  and  you  all  know  with  what  gcxxl 
results. 

Do  3rau  remember  when  the  theater  com- 
mander. General  Richardson,  visited  us?  He 
immediately  spotted  Father  Lynch  and  went 
with  him  Into  a  comer  as  General  Richard- 
son, who  alwaj^  had  the  welfare  of  the  en- 
listed men  at  heart,  was  anxiotis  to  speak 
with  one  so  well  qualified. 

Father  Lynch  pleaded  for  fresh  meat  and 
food  for  us  and,  as  you  know,  a  few  weeks 
later  General  Gilbreath,  through  the  coop- 
eration of  General  Richardson,  was  able  to 
accomplish  this  for  us. 

It  was  therefore  only  proper  that  when 
the  congressional  delegation  called.  Father 
Lynch  visited  them  with  the  Idea  of  Im- 
pressing on  them  the  obligations  of  the  Con- 
gress toward  GI  Joe.  Father  Lynch  never 
pulled  his  punches,  and  let  me  read  to  you 
a  few  lines  that  Congressman  Rowak,  from 
nilnois,  uttered  on  the  floor  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives. 

While  I  was  In  the  South  Pacific.  Father 
Lawrence  E.  Lynch,  of  Brooklyn,  an  Army 
chaplain,  said  the  follovrtng  about  GI  Joe: 
"Within  the  ranks  of  our  young  soldiers  of 
today  are  our  leaders  of  tomorrow,  each  boy 
Is  an  Important  personage  to  us.  someone 
very  Important,  he  is  an  American  and  repre- 
sents great  things.  He  is  a  future  pillar  of 
America.  He  is  important  enough  to  fight 
fc«"  America  and  he  deserves  all  the  care  and 
help  which  he  can  get  now.  He  brought  his 
religion  Into  the  Army  with  him  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  leave  the  Army  stronger 
in  the  beliefs  of  his  faith. 

"And  so  I  say.  'yes.  Father  Lynch  Is  right.' 
Our  boys  and  girls  In  uniform  are  assurance 
for  a  greater  and  better  America.  After  this 
most  Interesting  trip  of  my  life  I  can  tell 
you,  my  colleagues,  my  constituents,  and  the 
people  of  America  that  we  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  sons  and  daughters  In 
the  service  and  tliat  the  flower  of  America's 
youth  Is  In  trusted  hands. 

"Some  day  In  the  future,  great  writers,  great 
composers,  great  artists  will  appear  whosa 
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dramatic  aklll  may  bring  home  eloquently 
to  the  American  people  the  drama  of  the 
South  Pacific.  While  history  U  being  made 
we  can  watch  and  hope  that  the  America 
of  the  future  will  cherish  the  gains  which 
Johnny  Doughboy's  sacrifices  have  won." 

Pather  Lynch  was  a  typical  Brooklyn  boy. 
His  parents  had  raised  more  than  10  children 
I  believe,  and  his  devotion  to  all  of  them 
knew  no  bound.s.  When  he  spoke  of  them 
as  datcr  or  brother  he  was  Just  a  simple  GI 
Ilka  you  and  I. 

When  I  was  In  the  United  States  a  few 
months  ago  on  a  special  mission  for  the 
theater  commander  I  made  It  a  point  to 
Tlslt  New  York  In  order  to  meet  the  great 
lady  whom  Father  Lynch  called  his  mom, 
and  when  I  sjwke  to  her  I  found  her  the 
typical  American  mother.  Her  simplicity 
and  charm  were  those  of  Whiatlers  great 
painting  of  his  mother.  She  spoke  with 
pride  of  Father  Lawrence  as  she  called  him. 
Hhe  was  prepared  to  take  what  came  even 
unto  the  sacrifice  of  her  son  on  the  altar 
of  freedom.  She  told  me  that  his  desire  to 
go  into  combat  was  known  to  her  and  she 
respected  his  wishes  and  his  courage.  I 
admired  her  spirit.  I  can  see  her  as  If  It 
were  only  yesterday.  I  can  hear  her  typical 
Irish  brogue  She  was  a  mother  like  yours 
and  mine.  I  knew  then  where  Father  Lynch 
got  his  fine  qualities.  A  rabbi  was  calling 
that  day  as  I  was  there.  In  her  neighbor- 
hood she  is  a  friend  of  the  poor  of  all  faiths. 
•he  and  her  husband  beloved  by  all.  The 
rabbi,  like  many  others,  was  an  old  friend 
and  frequent  visitor  to  the  Lynch  household. 
Yea.  she  Is  a  typical  mother  as  any  other, 
who  longs  to  hear  how  her  boy  looked,  how 
he  felt  and  what  he  was  doing  from  "my 
boy's  colonel"  as  she  graciously  called  me. 
That  this  great  courage  and  spirit  never 
left  her  Is  evidenced  In  a  letter  to  my  wife 
In  which  she  announced  the  death  of  her 
•on: 

"Since  I  met  you  In  New  York.  I  had  In- 
tended every  day  to  write  you  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoyed  my  visit  with  you  and 
the  colonel,  but  time  slides  so.  I  hope 
you  and  your  good  husband  are  well  and  ev- 
erything going  well.  Not  so  with  us.  Father 
Lawrence  was  killed  in  action  In  Okinawa, 
the  27th  of  April.  It  was  slaughter.  He 
wrote  and  said  he  had  given  over  4.000  com- 
munions to  the  men  In  a  few  weeks.  He 
was  so  happy.  He  said  all  the  Catholic  offi- 
cers and  men  made  their  Easter  duty  and 
at  dusk  he  visited  the  fox  holes  and  slit 
trenches  and  blessed  all  the  men  and  all 
used  to  wait  for  him.  He  was  killed  near 
one  of  the  fox  holes.  His  work  must  be 
finished  and  Ood  called  him  home.  We 
mourn  and  rejoice  at  the  same  time.  He 
did  his  best  and  gave  all  for  bis  brothers  in 
combat.  So  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul. 
Goodby  now  for  awhile  and  say  a  little 
prayer  for  him. 
"Sincerely, 

"Mrs.  Ltnch." 
What  more  can  I  say  or  add  to  that  simple 
tribute  of  a  great  American  mother?  My 
mind  goes  first  to  the  bereaved  family  tell- 
ing them  that  to  us  Pati^er  Lynch  was  far 
more  than  a  minister.  He  was  a  great  in- 
spiration and  we  shall  cherish  pnd  honor 
his  memory  until  the  day  when  we  ourselves 
answer  the  last  roll  call. 

America  and  the  world  will  be  a  better 
place  because  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  Father 
Lynch  and  the  Chaplain's  Corj)s.  Yet, 
Father  Lynch  is  sleeping  now  where  be  fell. 
A  simple  white  cross  on  his  grave,  the  dog 
tag  nailed  to  Its  white  arm.  He  sleeps 
Maongst  bis  buddies  of  all  faltha  whom  he 
■•rfad  ao  well. 

Afaln  Ut  me  repeat  the  last  pangnph  of 
Father  Lynchs  own  Memorial  Day  message: 
"That  cross  marks  the  spot  where  one  of 
US  ahovsd  off.  All  these  new  crosses  tell  us 
they  have  left  the  young  world  in  their  own 
amiltng  and  inquiring  youths,  but  someday. 
•ooo  gr  late,  we  too  shall  follow  them  and 


lnnd 


inl 


Ab<  s 
cone  ude 


all  units  at  home,  the 
freedom,  where  they  wait 

So  here  we  are  on 
drenched  with  the  blood 
like  our  comrade.  Father 
all.     We  turn  In  our  mi 
where  Father  Lynch 
mander.  General  Eucknei, 
Joes.  GI  Pats,  and  GI 

Let  me  therefore 
with  the  same  prayer  we 
In   that   memorial   servlc> 
often  offered  when  paylfg 
to  one  of  our  fallen 

"Let  us  pray:  Almighty 
Father,  in  whose  hands 
the  dead;  we  give  Thee 
particularly   our   comrades 
their    lives    In    the   servi 
Grant  to  them  Thy  merfy 
Thy    presence,    that    the 
Thou  hast  begun  in  then 
Bless  and  comfort  their 


of  o\ir  eternal 

for  us." 

lihferated  soil  that  is 

)f  our  buddies  who 

Lynch,  gave  their 

toward  Okinawa. 

follc(wed  his  great  com- 

and  the  other  GI 


these  services 

!  aid  for  our  buddies 

the   prayer   I    so 

the  last  tribute 


comi  ades : 


God,  our  Heavenly 

are  the  living  and 

hanks  for  all  men, 

who  have   given 

;e   of    our   country. 

and  the  light  of 

good    work    which 

may  be  perfected. 

iQved  ones.    Amen." 


A  Elemorandum  on  the 

Puerto  Bico 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  VITO  MAiCANTONIO 


or   NEW   TfORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENT ATIVES 


Thursday.  Septe  nber  6.  1945 

Mr.    MARCANTONip 
under  leave  granted 
marks  in  the  Record 
lowing  memorandum  (i 
for  Independence  of  Puerto 
York,  an  affiliate  of  thp 
dependence  of  Puerto 


A    MEMORANDUM    ON    THE 
PUERTO 


cons<  ious 
self-deter  minatlon 


Congr  ;ss 


Rico 


Congre  ss 


Senat  jra 


The  President  of  the 
S.  Truman,  has  publicly 
American  people  is 
Puerto  Rico  to 
pensatlon    for    Its    con 
Furthermore,  President 
liver  a  message  to 
refer  specifically  to  the  s 
leal  status  of  Puerto 
for  Independence  of  Puerto 
an  affiliate  of  the 
of  Puerto  Rico,  deems  it 
torlc  hour  to  lay  before 
sentatlves  of  the  Amerli  an 
.solution    to    the    problem 
begs  you  to  act  accordingly 

To  the  President  of  the 
the  Honorable 
tives  of  Congress: 

1.  The  problem  of 
lutlon  other  than 

2.  The  dynamics  of 
Puerto     Rlcan     and 
points  toward  this  as  the 

3.  United  States  Is 
the    Atlantic    Charter, 
Tehran,  Yalta.  Potsdam 
Nations  Charter  to 
democratic  states  such 
Rico,  which  along  centuries 
mendous  struggle  for 
pendence.     II  Congress 
mltments,  it  would  be 
tlons  subscribed  to  by 
Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which 
an  American  colony 

4.  All  suggested  alt 
ence  run  against  the  fellngi 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
memorandtim  to  the 
Affairs   issued   by   the 
XUcaa  Independence  ) 


recei ve 


Political  Status  of 


REMARKS 


Mr.  Speaker, 
o  extend  my  re- 
[  Include  the  fol- 
f  the  Association 
Rico,  of  New 
Congress  for  In- 
Rico: 


POUnCAL    STATUS    OF 

4ico 

nlted  States,  Harry 

disclosed  that  the 

of  the  right  of 

as  a  com- 

tihbutlon    to    victory. 

I^-uman  will  soon  de- 

in  which  he  will 

)lution  of  the  polit- 

The  Association 

Rico  of  New  York. 

for  Independence 

4dvlsable  in  this  his- 

the  elected  repre- 

people  the  true 

and    respectfully 


nited  States  and  to 
and  Representa- 


Puerto  Rico  has  no  so- 
indepi  (ndence. 

hUtory,  both  from  the 
Anierlcan     perspective, 

only  solution. 

sol^nly  committed  by 

the    agreements    of 

and  by  the  United 

In  the  family  of 

i  nation  as  Puerto 

has  waged  a  tre- 

d^mocracy  and  inde- 

( onfirms  these  com- 

1  ulfilling  the  obllga- 

qnited  States  In  the 

Puerto  Rico  became 

ternjatlves  to  Independ- 

s  of  the  majority 

(See  attached 

Colnmlttoe  on  Insular 

(ongreas    for  Puerto 


6.  Questions  of  military  strategy  and  eco- 
nomic relations  should  be  decided  by  treaty 
between  the  sovereign  Republic  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  recognition  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Inde- 
pendence would  raise  to  a  new  and  higher 
level  the  moral  prestige  of  the  United  States 
In  world  affairs,  rallying  the  colonial  peoples 
around  Its  leadership.  From  the  standpoint 
of  hemispheric  relations  it  would  ease  inter- 
American  tensions  and  strengthen  Inter- 
American  solidarity  based  on  the  equality  of 
national  sovereignties  and  democratic  prin- 
ciples. 

7.  A  friendly  and  Independent  Puerto  Rico 
would  develop  fully  Its  national  resources, 
becoming  thus  a  richer  market  for  United 
States  products. 

8.  Any  solution  different  from  Independ- 
ence will  be  perpetually  a  source  of  trouble 
within  Puerto  Rico,  the  Caribbean  region, 
and  the  Spanish -American  world. 

The  Puerto  Ricar  patriots  who  Incarnate 
the  purest  and  best  traditions  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
history  and  culture  are  determined  never  to 
falter  in  the  struggle  for  their  Ideal  of  free- 
dom. A  free  Puerto  Rico  In  a  free  world  will 
be  the  best  friend  of  a  free  United  States. 
Association  for  Independence  op 

Puerto  Rico. 
Arturo  Jimenez.  President. 
Alberto  Cibes  Viad*,  Secretary. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


opposition  op  the  PUERTO  RICO  PRO-INDE- 
PENDENCE CONGRESS   TO   S.    1002 

The  Congress  for  the  Independence  of 
Puerto  Rico  hereby  makes  known  its  formal 
and  most  energetic  opposition  to  the  Senate 
bin  1002,  presented  and  defended  by  the 
Legislative  Commission  of  Puerto  Rico.  Our 
opposition  Is  based  on  the  following: 

1.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  offers 
three  different  formulas  for  the  solution  of 
the  political  problem  of  Puerto  Rico,  none  of 
these  alternatives  satisfies  the  wishes  of  our 
people,  who  desire  the  final  termination  of 
the  colonial  regime.  The  bill  does  not  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  our  people  because  the  solu- 
tion of  statehood.  Intended  to  satisfy  the 
small  sector  which  claims  to  favor  that  solu- 
tion. Is  a  statehood  with  privileges  which 
are  almost  completely  impossible  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In  which 
all  States  have  equality  of  rights.  Although 
it  Is  known  that  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico 
has  not  a  chance  of  support  In  Congress,  the 
Inclusion  of  such  economic  privileges  as  are 
proposed  In  Senate  bill  1002  makes  such  sup- 
port even  less  likely. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  solution  of  inde- 
pendence, offered  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  great  majority  of  our  people,  the  form 
which  has  been  given  to  It  in  the  bill  cannot 
be  considered  acceptable  because  that  solu- 
tion Is  framed  with  fundamental  restrictions 
which  Imply  the  negation  of  Independence, 
We  refer  to  the  condition  whereby  fi'ee  trade 
would  be  maintained  Indefinitely,  subject  to 
change  only  in  the  event  that  the  United 
States  were  to  give  Its  assent.  The  result 
would  be  that  although  Puerto  Rico  would  be 
politically  Independent,  It  would  remain  as 
a  perpetual  economic  colony  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  It  Is  also  a  negation  of  independence  be- 
cause the  bill  would  commit  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  a  perpetual  military  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  under  which  our  sol- 
diers would  be  obliged  to  fight  by  the  side 
of  the  American  soldiers  In  any  future  war 
In  wh'ch  the  United  States  might  be  engaged, 
even  if  such  war  were,  from  our  point  of  view, 
unjust.  Such  a  condition  Is  not  reasonable 
for  Puerto  Rico,  nor  Is  It  fair  to  the  good 
name  of  the  United  States  to  include  such 
an  onerous  provision  as  a  condition  for  our 
liberty. 

4.  The  form  In  which  the  Independence 
statiis  has  besn  drafted  is  also  negat.ve  '.:c- 
cause  It  places  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico 
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completely  at  the  dlspotitlon  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  In  order  that  the 
latter  may  use  Its  own  Judgment  regarding 
the  establishment  of  military  and  naval 
bases  and  the  passage  of  American  troops  at 
any  place  and  In  any  directions,  without 
limitation  and  without  tae  necessity  of  previ- 
ous consultation  with  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico.  All  of  this  signifies  that  If  such  con- 
ditions were  approved,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished permanent  military  subjection,  re- 
pugnant to  our  self  res3ect.  In  violation  of 
our  sovereignty,  and  prejudicial  to  the  pres- 
'tige  of  the  United  Sta:es  as  a  democratic 
nation.  Under  such  conditions  our  people 
would  be  obliged  to  vote  against  such  a 
formula  of  Independence  defined  In  the 
plebiscite  bill.  Althougi  the  highest  degree 
of  mUltary  cooperation  ii<  both  desirable  and 
n..-ce8sary  for  the  two  countries,  and  we  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  ihe  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  unanimously  willing  to  give  such 
cooperation,  the  dignity  of  our  people  and 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States  need  not 
be  harmed  by  such  condition  precedent  when 
agreements  between  bott.  countries  can  se- 
cure the  best  results. 

6.  The  formula  of  dominion  status  is  not 
only  objectionable,  but  also  receives  our  de- 
termined censure.  Such  •  formula,  in  addi- 
tion to  not  being  a  solution  to  our  political 
problem,  because  It  would  maintain  our 
country  deprived  of  its  loverelgnty.  has  no 
support  whatever  from  public  opinion  in 
Puerto  Rico  except  for  a  limited  number  of 
individuals  tied  to  vested  Interests  and  who 
desire  to  see  the  coloniiil  system  retained. 
These  individuals,  not  bcilng  able  to  defend 
the  colonial  system  befoi-e  a  public  opinion 
which  rejects  It.  wrap  themselves  in  a  new 
colonial  cloak  with  the  nsme  dominion,  com- 
monwealth, free  state,  and  others. 

6.  The  formula  of  domjnlon  as  proposed  in 
Senate  bill  1002  containt  clauses  and  provi- 
sions which  arc  impossible  within  the  ele- 
mental principles  of  international  law.  The 
bill  establishes  the  legal  Ebsurdlty  of  request- 
ing other  nations  to  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  Puerto  Rico,  without  Puerto  Rico's  having 
beforehand  achieved  such  sovereignty.  More- 
over, the  proposed  dominion  status  would 
carry  with  it  essential  restrictions  In  our 
economic  relations  with  the  United  States, 
that  would  prevent  our  industrial  develop- 
ment, BO  necessary  to  raise  our  standard  of 
living.  These  restrlctioas  would  maintain 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  same  economic  servitude 
which  It  now  suffers,  not  "o  mention  the  mili- 
tary subjection  which  is  Included  and  which 
we  have  already  dlscussel. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  i-conomlc  guaranties 
proposed  in  the  bill  by  ;he  legislative  com- 
mission, we  base  our  opjxjsltion  to  them  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  imixjssible  under  state- 
hood, and  harmful  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States  under  Independence  or  the 
so-called  dominion  status.  The  proposed  eco- 
nomic measures  imply  Ihe  maintenance  of 
an  inflexible  system  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Although  It  Is  siog- 
gested  that  that  system  would  be  modified 
later  by  mutual  agreements  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  Stares,  imless  provision 
is  made  now  to  facilitate  these  changes  as 
soon  as  possible,  it  would  mply  that  the  pres- 
ent economic  relations,  la  the  minds  of  our 
representatives  on  the  legislative  commission 
are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  when  the 
truth  is  that  Puerto  Rico  needs  It  political 
sovereignty  precisely  in  order  to  attain  a 
greater  degree  of  authorl  ;y  in  the  regulation 
and  control  of  its  economic  life. 

8.  For  the  purpose  of  making  adjustments 
in  the  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Independent  Puerto  Rico,  It 
Is  only  reasonable  to  eitabllsh  beforehand 
the  bases  or  legal  foundations  for  such  ad- 
justmenu.  If  this  is  not  done,  Puerto  Rico 
would  have  no  guarantee  during  its  period  of 
readjustment,  since  the  economically  most 
powerful  party  (the  United  States)  would 
always  be  in  a  position  to  impose  its  owa 


conditions  on  the  economically  weakest  party 
to  the  agreements  (Puerto  Rico).  It  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  that  if  these  foundations 
are  not  provided  for,  Puerto  Rico  would  in- 
variably be  bested  In  the  agreements  or 
treaties  made  after  our  political  sovereignty 
is  recognized. 

9.  The  Congress  for  Independence  has 
drafted  amendments  to  the  bill  presented 
by  Senator  Millabd  E.  Ttdings  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  Puerto  Rico  against  this 
disadvantage  discussed  above,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  assure  a  maximum  of  Justice  in 
the  relations,  both  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States.  We  object  to  the  bUl  drafted 
by  the  legislative  commission  because,  instead 
of  including  measures  which  would  guar- 
antee the  economic  welfare  of  Puerto  Rlro, 
It  only  reaffirms  the  economic  subjection 
from  which  we  now  suffer.  That  is  unjust 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  morally  Inacceptable 
for  the  good  name  of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  legislative  commission,  in  pre- 
senting this  bill,  has  given  the  impression 
that  It  is  acting  in  the  name  ot  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  It  is  our  duty  to  rectify 
that  Impression.  The  legislative  o^mmis- 
slon  had  no  mandate,  either  from  the  people 
or  the  legislature,  to  present  any  solution  or 
formula  of  political  status.  Not  even  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party,  which  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  in  the  last  election,  has 
conferred  any  power  to  present  In  the  name 
of  the  people  proposals  for  the  solution  of 
the  political  status.  On  the  contrary,  and 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  position  of  the 
legislative  commission,  the  majority  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  our  legis- 
lature had  already  indicated  their  support 
of  the  Tydlngs  independence  bill  with  amend- 
ments followed  by  the  support  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  mayors  of  the  towns  of  Puerto 
Rico  expressed  in  cables  sent  to  Senator 
Ttdincs.  Although  neither  legislators  nor 
mayors  had  received  a  mandate  in  this  re- 
spect their  actions  were  more  legitimate  and 
direct  than  the  representations  of  the  legis- 
lative commission. 

In  reaffirming  otir  support  to  the  Tydlngs 
bill  for  Puerto  Rlcan  independence  and  to 
the  amendments  already  submitted  by  this 
organization,  we  submit  with  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  objections  a  copy  of  the  public  state- 
ment issued  b  the  Congress  for  Independ- 
ence, in  which  these  objections  to  Senate  bill 
1002  are  more  fully  documented  and  ex- 
plained. 

EXECUTTVB  COBtMITTFE,    CONCBESS  FOR 

THE     Independence     of     Puesto   * 
Rico. 
Antonio  Santaxlla, 

Acting  President. 
Jesus  Bobdonada.  Secretanj. 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  June  26,  1945. 


Resolation  Adopted  by  die  New  York  Joint 
Le^slative  Committee  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation at  the  Annual  Executive  Con- 
ference held  at  the  Hotel  Rootevelt,  New 
York  City,  August  15-16,  1945 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  New  York  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Interstate  Co- 
operation at  the  annual  executive  con- 
ference held  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York  City,  August  15-16,  194S. 


Whereas  Congress,  when  It  reconvenes,  will 
consider  bills  intended  to  establish  a  system 
of  airports  and  to  provide  Federal  aid  for 
their  construction:   and 

Whereas  these  bills.  partleiUarly  S.  2  and 
H.  R.  3615,  establish  an  entirely  new  meiJiod 
of  Federal-State-local  cooperation  by  pro- 
viding for  direct  Federal  grants  to  political 
subdivisions  of  the  States;  and 

Whereas  for  more  than  30  years  the  States 
have  developed  and  administered  effectively 
a  Federal-state-local  coc^Mrative  pattern  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  public 
works  and  for  the  administration  of  put>lic 
services  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  highways, 
public  health,  vocational  education  and  so- 
cial security,  which  pattern,  without  excep- 
tion, has  been  based  upon  cooperation  and 
participation  on  the  part  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  the  new  governmental  system  con- 
templated In  the  pending  legislation  would 
duplicate  existing  State  organizations  and 
agencies  in  the  field  of  aviation,  would  re- 
quire enormous  exp>ansion  in  the  Federal 
agency  and  the  employment  of  thousands  of 
additional  Federal  oflkclals  and  agents,  would 
be  both  ineffective  and  uneconomical  in  op- 
eration, and  would  establish  an  entirely  new 
system  of  Intergovernmental  operation :  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

JCesoived.  That  the  New  York  Joint  legis- 
lative committee  on  Uiterstate  cooperation 
hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  development  of  a  national  air- 
port system  to  follow  the  long -established 
and  effectively  operated  pattern  of  channel- 
ing aid  to  local  communities  exclusively 
through  the  respective  State  governments; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  memt>er  of  the  New  York  dele- 
gation in  Congress  and  that  the  members  of 
this  committee  be  urged  to  confer  with  their 
Congressmen  in  regard  to  this  important 
matter. 


Ernie  Pyle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAR.KS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF   AalZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  little  poem  on  Ernie  Pyle  has 
come  to  my  attention.  As  a  friend  of  the 
Infantry,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  this  noble 
pal  and  friend  of  the  Infantry; 

XRNIZ  PTLX 

From  a  small  Indiana  town 
Came  a  man  who  gained  renown. 
Prom  the  Wabash  to  the  Nile. 
All  who  knew — loved  Ernie  Pjle. 

He  was  small,  be  loved  not  splendor; 
Was  the  hxunble  man's  defender; 
Trekked  far  and  wide  to  entertain. 
By  train  and  ship  and  airplane. 

In  years  agone.  wrote  to  amtiae. 
Pleasing  folks  with  all  the  news. 
But  then  came  fever  of  wanderlust. 
And  off  to  war  in  God  to  trust. 

To  aid  morale  to  our  fighting  boys, 
Ne'er  shirked  from  danger  amid  the  noise; 
But  kept  the  pace  mid  fearful  lire. 
Thoughtless  of  comfort  or  attire. 

But  In  his  ardor,  mid  battle's  hell, 
Was  stricken  down  by  bursting  shell, 
A  real  pal  unto  the  end, 
A  prayer  we  say  for  the  Nation's  friend. 
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Few  men  have  llred.  were  loved  to  well. 
As  Dana  8  son  whom  we  all  called  ewell. 
Be  acught  not  fame  or  palace  grand. 
J\mt  to  live  and  lend  a  hand. 

Be. gave  hU  life,  a  martyr  true: 
IfofV  liee  asleep  o'er  ocean  blue. 
And  as  he  rests  on  far  off  Isle. 
Let  s  not  forget  tn  the  afterwhile, 
The  noble  life  of  Bmle  Pyle. 

— H.  V.  Hessilman. 


Army  Discliarges 
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or 


a3t 
Joke — c  uotas 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  StASSACHTJSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  1 
include  the  following  portion  of  a  letter 
{rom  a  soldier: 

BAD  SOOOEN.   OOUIAIfT. 

Reco^l«lng  that  military  needs  must  be 
•erved  first,  nevertheless  the  men  In  this 
country  bitterly  resent  the  moat  recent  of  the 
strange  announcements  that  have  emanated 
from  the  War  Department.  The  latest  Intel- 
ligence Is  to  the  effect  that  the  score  will  re- 
main at  85;  so  that  we  Ui  this  battalion  hav- 
ing been  in  the  service  for  3',  years;  having 
ea'-ned  5  battle  stars,  the  Meritorious 
Service  Plaque,  and  having  been  overseas  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  now  can  look 
forward  to  a  year  at  the  very  minimum,  of 
boredom  and  dry  rima.  Ninety  percent  of  us 
lack  l  to  7  points  of  the  coveted  85  and 
since  most  of  los  are  chadless,  we  have  earned 
these  polnU  the  hard  way. 

We  being  good  soldiers  and  citizens  of  a 
country  where  a  mnn's  word  Is  his  bond,  fully 
bellrved  the  War  Depanment  when  they  said 
the  score  would  be  lowered.  The  many  post- 
ponements of  the  date  aroused  suspicions,  but 
we  were  confident  that  our  Government 
would  not  let  us  down.  However,  last  night 
•a  the  radio  tore  our  morale  to  shreds,  the 
•Hence  In  the  day  room  where  most  of  us 
heard  our  sentence,  was  appalling.  We 
couldn't  absorb  this  new  blow;  surely  It  was 
a  Joke  by  pranksters  of  the  AFN.  But  quickly 
the  reports  arrived  from  other  sources;  this 
was  the  grtm  truth.  We.  who  bad  not  hid 
behind  the  cloak  of  a  defense  Job  or  had  rode 
the  sick  book  to  h^tve  ourselves  declared  es- 
sential only  to  8CU  unlU  now  were  being 
told  that  we're  suckers  first  class.  Sickening 
U  hardly  the  word. 

So  «•  rot  away  in  tbe  ETO  or  await  the 
PTO:  aUadlAf  Uiip«cttona.  drtuing.  pitching 
pup  t«ata.  tfolng  road  marrhef;  mc.vemrnu 
that  war*  old  and  ttreec>m*  to  uae  S  yeara 
ago.  The  men  over  30  who  have  tndurad 
4  yaara  at  an  age  that  uuly  a  few  yaan  ago 
tha  War  Oapartment  declared  that  ihaaa  man 
made  very  poor  riska  for  th*  Army.  Thera 
must  be  a  fair  way  of  dealing  with  man 'a 
Uvea,  If  it  waa  our  pocketbooka,  which.  o( 
Jtmm,  tot  iMWt  of  VIS  have  ba«a  badly  dented, 
1M  wouldn't  mlBd.  but  thta  ta  «w  daatiny  and 
at  thta  writing  It  Is  definite  that  we  were 
bom  not  only  to  be  forg^^tten  but  to  be  the 
moat  blttar  and  disillusioned  men  In  the 
history  of  our  Republic. 

An  incraaaiug  fear  Uiat  the  United  States 
will  not  or  nevar  will  be  Indunrlally  prepared 
for  us  Is  noted  among  our  personnel.  Natu- 
r»lly  we  want  Jobs,  but  Jobs  or  not.  we  can 
mnko  our  way  If  >inly  given  a  chance.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  mask  the  true  position  and 


cause  the  soldier  to  become  pol 
•clotis  by  retaining  him  In  the 
we  want  Is  a  fair  shake  of  the  die '. 

The  education  program  a 
with  85  pomu  eligible.    The  v 
meat  program — another 
men  cut  of  170.    The  food  wora^ 
by  the  week. 

Wliat  huru  most  of  all  is  thai 
belong   to   a  democracy   where 
equal,  that  is  except  the  ETO 
Will  be  kicked  around  until  the 
In  1947,  beaten  men  ready  to 
allotted  place  In  the  bread  line 
that  time  they  will  have  brooded 
not  to  want  to  go  heme.    Some  ( 
discovered  that  Germany  Isn't 
place  to  live  In. 

A  grand.  Ironical,  finale  to  this 
atlon:  mjfrlads  of  Yank  soldiers 
main  with  the  Fascists. 


tlcally  con- 
lervice.    All 


laug4 — only  men 

entertaln- 

cf  25 

and  worse 


we  used  to 

ai   men   are 

vjeterans  who 

limp  home 

Into  the 

perhaps  by 

long  er.ough 

them  have 

such   a  bad 


si  lie 
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The  Question  of  DUcb  irges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMKRKS 
or 

HON.  DEAN  P.  TAYILOR 


,  1345 

r,  the  mat- 
men    and 


OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speak^i 
ter  of  discharge  of  our 
women  who  are  still  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  this  courtry  is  suf- 
ficiently important  to  warrai  t  early  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  bj 

There  w^ill  be  pre.sented  .«;  iortly  a  bill 
which  has  for  its  purpose  tl  e  augment- 
ing of  our  armed  forces  b:  placing  a 
premium  on  reenlistment.  To  some  eX' 
tent  the  passage  of  this  b  11  would  be 
helpful.  Perhaps  there  w  11  be  other 
meritorious  legislation  presented  that 
will  fill  the  gap  between  thit  number  of 
men  and  women  necessary  for  occupa- 
tional and  other  duties  and  the  number 
who  rightly  should  be  discharged. 

Brawn  will  soon  take  t  le  place  of 
might  and  the  opportunitir  will  soon 
present  itself  to  thousands  of  willing 
men.  who  were    formerly  Classified    as 


war  cf  l\ber- 
elect  to  re- 


rV-F's,   to   lend   themselveii 


tional  and  other  pursuits!  In  foreign 
countries  If  now  permit te  I  to  do  so. 
Tnou-sands  of  men  of  keen  ntellect  and 
great  capacity,  because  of  )hysical  dis- 
qualifications, were  not  pern  Itted  to  par- 
ticipate in  World  War  II.  T  lese  men  are 
good  and  patriotic  American  cltlsens  who 
were  and  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country.  Their  Intelligence  and  abilities 
could  now  be  put  to  exct  lent  u.«e  In 
carrying  out  the  problems  o  occupation. 
Actually  they  are  needed  fi  ^r  more  now 
than  fighting  men  arc  nrcdt  A.  They  can 
fill  part  of  the  gap  In  our  r  eQUtremcnti. 
In  any  event,  it  ts  high  tli  le  that  Con- 
press  took  it  upon  Itself  to  naist  that  In 
the  handling  of  this  prol  lem  of  dis- 
charges the  military  con  orm  to  the 
principles  of  good  sense,  nnn  regard  the 
fundamental  principle  thatlTamlly  life  In 
America  has  always  been  tie  sustaining 
force  of  this  great  democrkcy.  Family 
fires  must  be  rekindled.  Our  boys  and 
girls  must  be  brought  home  las  quickly  as 
necessity  for  their  presende  In  foreign 
lands  ceases  to  exist. 


to   educa- 


In  the  European  theater  there  are  at 
present  about  2.500,000  men.  Estimated 
needs  for  occupation  purposes  of  Oer- 
many  by  our  troops  is  placed  at  about 
500  000  men  and  women.  But,  what 
about  the  contributions  of  our  former 
Allies'  The  number  of  troops  to  be  sup- 
plied for  occupational  purposes  is  un- 
known but  assuming  that  all  of  the 
United  Nations  intend  to  participate  in 
some  equitable  manner  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Jaoan  and  Germany,  a  fair  guess 
as  to  the  number  of  troops  to  be  supplied 
by  the  United  Nations  on  the  basis  of 
General  Eisenhower's  estimate  of  the 
number  of  American  soldiers  needed  for 
the  purpose  would  run  well  into  1,500,000. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  such  a  force 
to  occupy  the  lands  of  these  defeated 
countries  is  grossly  in  exaggeration  of 

the  need.  ...    „ 

The  situation  In  Japan  is  admittedly 
different  than  the  situation  which  exisU 
in  Germany,    Large  forces  must  occupy 
a  country  of  bestial,  hating  people  whose 
habits  and  ideologies  do  not  even  re- 
motely  parallel    our    own.    When    the 
Japanese  people  become  aware  of  the 
might  of  our  forces  in  their  own  land, 
conflict  with  these  forces  will  greatly 
subside.    Until   subsidence   the   United 
Nations  should  be  called  upon  to  equally 
supply  the  necessary  occupational  forces, 
and  not  rely  so  entirely  upon  the  United 
States  to  bear  the   full  weight  of  the 
burden.    England.  France,  and  Russia 
should  be  called  upon  to  participate  in 
the  occupation  of  both  Germany  and 
Japan  and  lend-lease  a  proportionate 
share  of  their  troops  for  that  purpose. 
For  a  time  at  least  these  countries  should 
indulge  in  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
United  Nations  conferences  and  cease 
casting  covetous  eyes  on  sections  of  the 
world  that  they  seem  so  desirous  of  oc- 
cuoying — alone. 

America  is  not  thinking  of  what  she 
cpn  acquire.  Her  intentions  are  purely 
altruistic,  but  in  Justice  to  herself  she 
should  now  insist  upon  calling  upon  the 
United  Nations  of  the  world  to  play 
Santa  Claus  with  her  for  a  while.  Good 
faith  on  the  part  of  those  nations,  par- 
ticularly those  that  have  been  hurt  the 
least,  can  best  be  exnres?ed  by  their  will- 
ingness to  join  with  the  United  States 
In  the  occupancy  and  supervision  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  the  end  that  our 
entire  fighting  forces  can  for  the  most 
part  be  relieved, 

Congi-e.ss  can  do  its  part  by  enacting 
whatever  legislation  Is  neces-sary  to  per- 
mit early  release  of  these  forces,  but  the 
miUtnry  must  also  do  Its  part  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  result.  The  mechanics 
involved  would  be  simple  1(  Congress 
could  be  told  how  many  troops  would  be 
necessary  to  occupy  Germany  and 
Japan.  On  the  basis  of  those  flgures 
ciuld  be  later  arcertalnr^d  the  contribu- 
tions in  troops  to  be  assessed  against 
each  participating  nation. 

In  this  country  It  is  hoped  that  volun- 
tary enlistments  will  supply  our  share 
of  occupational  troops.  In  the  event 
that  they  do  not,  other  methods  could 
be  devised  to  fill  the  gfip.  and,  if  neces- 
sary, those  who  have  not  served  shculd 
in  fairness  to  those  now  serving,  uj 
called  upon  now  to  act  in  reUel. 
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At  any  rate  let  us  begin  to  solve  the 
problem  by  starting  out  w:th  the  premise 
that  the  war  as  well  a^  the  peace  Is 
everybody's  job.  and  let  tlie  warriors  re- 
turn to  peacetime  pursui  5,  while  those 
who  are  necessary  to  do  ;  he  policing  of 
the  world  take  up  where  the  warriors 
left  off.  Our  men  and  ^vomen  in  the 
fighting  forces  are  entitle<l  now  to  equi- 
table treatment,  and  they  can  receive 
this  treatment  if  Congress  and  the  mili- 
tary will  meet  the  problem  with  com- 
plete cooperation  by  both. 


Surrender  of  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSr.  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHXrSETl  3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  6, 1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Shaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing speech  made  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender 
of  Japan,  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  Times  of  September  2. 1945: 

MACAXTHint'S  RUIAKKS 

We  are  gathered  here,  representatlre  of  the 
major  warring  powers,  to  conclude  a  solemn 
agreement  whereby  peace  may  be  restored. 
The  issues.  Involving  divergent  Ideals  and 
Ideologies,  have  been  detem.ined  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  and  hence  are  not  for 
our  discussion  or  debate.  Nor  la  It  for  us  here 
to  meet,  representing,  as  we  do,  a  majority  at 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  In  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust, malice,  or  hatred.  But.  i  ather.  It  Is  for 
us.  both  victors  and  vanquished,  to  rise  to 
that  higher  dignity  which  alone  benefits  the 
sacred  purposes  we  are  about  to  serve,  com- 
mitting all  of  our  peoples,  unreservedly  to 
faithful  compliance  with  the  undertakings 
they  are  here  formally  to  assume. 

It  is  my  earnest  boipe  and  indeed  the  hope 
cf  all  mankind  that  from  this  sclemn  occasion 
a  better  world  shall  emerge  out  of  the  blood 
and  carnage  of  the  past — a  world  founded 
upon  faith  and  understanding,  a  world  dedi- 
cated to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  hla  moat  cherished  ♦ish — for  free- 
dom, tolerance,  and  Justice, 

The  terma  and  conditions  upon  which  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Imi^erlal  forces  is 
hers  to  be  glvsu  and  accepted  are  contained 
In  the  Instrument  of  surrender  now  before 
you. 

raoMun  FULL  Jtnncs 
As  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers.  I  announce  It  my  firm  purpuso,  tu 
the  tradition  of  the  countries  I  reprsssnt.  lo 
proceed  In  the  discharge  of  my  respouslblU- 
Uf%  with  justice  and  toltrnnoe,  whllt  taking 
all  neoeasarv  dispositions  to  Uuiure  that  ths 
tsriun  of  iunenUer  ai^  fully,  promptly,  and 
faithfully  complied  with. 

I  now  Invite  ths  rtprsMnUtlves  of  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Jnpnnpi«e  Ootam- 
ment  and  ths  Japanese  Imperial  Qenernl 
Headquarters  to  sign  the  Instrument  of  sur- 
render at  the  places  Indicated, 

The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  will  now  sign  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tlona  at  war  with  Japan. 

The  repreeenuUvM  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  sign  now. 

The  representatives  of  the  Republic  of 
China  will  now  sign. 

The  fepreeenutlve  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  now  sign. 


The  representative  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  will  now  sign. 

The  representative  of  Australia  will  now 
sign. 

The  representative  of  Canada  will  now 
sign. 

The  representative  of  Prance  will  now 
sign. 

The  representative  of  the  Netherlands 
win  now  sign. 

The  representative  of  New  Zealand  will 
now  Sign. 

Let  us  pray  that  peace  be  now  restored 
to  the  world,  and  that  God  will  preserve  it 
always.     These  proceedings  are  closed. 


Labor  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Elmer 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10, 1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
Labor  Day  at  Summit  Beach  Park,  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  Summit  County 
Labor  News  under  date  of  September  7, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

This  Is  Labor  Day. 

This  Is  the  first  day  In  six  long  years  when 
all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  have  been  at 
peace. 

On  the  battleship  Missouri,  In  Tokyo  Bay, 
the  representatives  of  Japan  have  Jiist  signed 
an  order  of  unconditional  svurender. 

On  yesterday  the  last  of  the  outlaw  nations 
surrendered,  and  today  the  world  Is  again  at 
peace. 

Hence  it  is  a  coincidence  that — today  Is  a 
holiday  in  Akron. 

This  is  a  holiday  In  every  city  and  In  all  oiur 
States  and  Territories. 

Today  our  sons  are  on  every  land  and  on 
every  sea;  hence,  this,  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  Is  a  holiday  wherever  waves  the 
American  flag. 

On  this  national  holiday  well  may  we  re- 
joice and  celebrate  the  pait  that  labor  played 
In  winning  the  most  terrible  war  In  history. 

Many  times  the  question  will  b«  asked: 
"Who  wo^  this  great  military  victory?" 

The  an'wer; 

No  man,  no  grovip.  and  no  party  can  cistm 
all  the  glory  that  has  oorn*  tu  tl^e  Uuited 
States  of  America. 

Our  farmers  produced  ths  food. 

Our  wag*  eanirrs  produced  aud  traiisporl^d 
ths  equipment  for  war,  and  our  citlasu  sol- 
diers and  sailors  struck  ttat  blows  Uial  feUsd 
our  enemies. 

With  respect  to  ths  part  labor  played  tn 
this  grsatsst  of  all  wars,  let  me  b«  mora 
sptclflc: 

Wage  earners  and  workers  d«sl«nated  aa 
labor,  out  ths  timbsr  and  proosaasd  ths  lum« 
bar  necessary  for  the  war  effort. 

Labor  dug  the  ores  and  minsrali  from 
mines  and  processed  the  lead,  sine,  copper, 
iron  and  eteel  into  weapons  of  destruction. 

Labor  dug  the  coal  necessary  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  power. 

Labor  drilled  the  wells  and  produced  the 
oU  necessary  for  the  trucks,  tanks,  and 
planes. 

Labor  converted  the  raw  materials  into 
finished  products. 


Labor  fabricated  and  constructed  trucks, 
tanks,  and  planes  and  the  thousands  of 
Items  necessary  to  wage  a  successful  war. 

Without  the  machinery  produced  by  labor, 
farmers  could  not  have  produced  the  food 
necessary  for  our  armed  forces. 

Without  the  implements  of  war  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  have  success- 
fully met  the  challenge  of  the  enemy. 

Without  railway  equipment,  supplies  could 
not  have  been  transported  on  land  and  with- 
out ships,  neither  military  personnel  nor 
military  supplies  could  have  been  trans- 
ported across  the  seven  seas. 

Here  in  Akron — the  rubber  capital  of  tlie 
world — let  me  abserve  that  without  the  tires 
produced  by  the  citizens  of  this  community, 
the  war  would  still  be  consuming  the  blood 
and  tretisure  of  America  and  the  world. 

Without  the  products  of  labor  we  could 
not  have  even  started  to  win  the  war. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  two  atomic 
bombs  which  brought  the  Japs  to  their  knees 
and  to  their  senses  were  produced  by  labor. 

Yet,  this  Is  not  all  that  labor  has  contri- 
buted to  the  war. 

Millions  of  boys  in  army  and  navy  uni- 
forms are  from  homes  presided  over  by 
patriotic  fathers  and  mothers  working  m  de- 
fense indtistrles. 

For  almost  4  years  our  people  have  been 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  and 
labor  has  saved  our  lives. 

Today  wage  earners — labor — the  largest 
massed  group  in  America,  is  entitled  to  this 
holiday  on  which  to  celebrate  our  greatest 
victory. 

In  Washington,  our  Nation's  capital,  I  hear 
it  charged  that  labor  has  become  too  active 
and  too  powerful. 

I  hear  it  said  that  Libor  has  too  much  to 
say  about  the  jiollcles  of  our  Government. 

Why  should  not  the  wage  earners,  the 
largest  group  of  our  citizens,  have  something 
to  say  about  the  kind  of  laws  under  which 
they  are  to  live? 

Why  should  not  the  men  and  women  who 
perform  the  work  have  a  voice  and  a  hand  In 
shaping  our  political  and  economic  policies? 

Today  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you.  here  in 
this  great  rubber  and  labor  center,  that  you 
have  a  voice — a  loud  iind  convincing  voice, 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administration  at 
Washington. 

Now  a  word  about  the  day  we  celebrate. 

Labor  Day — a  day  for  the  glorification  of 
those  who  toll — originated  In  New  York  In 
1882. 

The  first  celebration  was  sponsored  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  took  the  form  of 
a  picnic  and  parade. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  labor 
legislation  was  sponsoied.  as  a  rule,  by  the 
opponents  of  those  who  work,  hence  the 
legislation  enacted  was  against  the  Intertsu 
of  the  wage  earners  of  our  country. 

Later  labor  legislation  took  the  form  of 
laws  for  the  improvement  of  ths  lot  uf  Um 
workers  of  ths  propeityless  aud  ths  com- 
mon man. 

While  all  goals  ha\'s  not  yet  be4>n  attained, 
yet  u  Is  gratlfyitiK  to  know  thai  «urkit^r 
men  aud  women  have-  moved  forward  »iM)» 
xh»  sarly  days  uf  oui'  Rtpubllc, 

Let  ms  msntion  Just  a  few  of  tht  btnaflu 
that  labor  has  attatntd. 

Industrial  cumpeusatlon. 

Uuemploymsut  insurance. 

IndUBiriHl  codes  for  fair  inbor  itandards. 

NatlotiAl  IjRboi  Relations  Act. 

Social  Security  Act,  provtdliig  for  old-aga 
assistance. 

A  law  ragulatirig  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  1»34  I  Introduced  in  the  United  SUtM 
Senate  a  bill  providing  a  40-hour  workweek, 
with  Increased  pay  for  overUme,  aiid  such 
bill  was  promptly  passed  said  became  the  law 
of  the  land. 

In  these  few  years  this  law  has  become  th* 
basis,  or  cornerstone,  of  practically  all  con- 
tracts In  private  as  well  as  public  employ- 
ment. ' 
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Tbta  bill  WM  Introduced  and  sponsored  by 
^deral  workers  In  our  Navy  yards  and  at  tlie 
Panama  Canal. 

It  wo*  not  long  iinlll  the  workers  In 
prtTate  Industry  demanded  the  benefits  pro- 
Tided  by  thU  law. 

Later,  the  railway  brotherhoods  accepted 
the  principles  of  the  law  and  today  labor 
contracts  between  the  brotherhoods  and 
railway  manaf^ement  are  based  upon  the  40- 
hour  workweek  law.  and  more  recenUy  the 
provisions  of  the  law  have  been  extended  to 
clTll-serrice  employees  working  In  the  var- 
ious branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Already  all  department*  of  the  Federal 
Oatvmmenl.  save  the  Veterans"  Admlnlstra- 
tton.  have  accepted  the  principles  set  forth 
In  the  workweek  of  40  hours. 

At  this  tune  let  mt  make  another  obMt- 
Tatlon. 

Of  all  the  many  groups  It  Is  my  conviction 
that  labor  Is  the  mtist  eflttclently  represented 
bcforp  the  Congress  and  the  administrative 
d«,  artmenta  of  the  Oovernment. 

Tour  choM\i  r«prM«ntatlvta  stationed  at 

WMhlnt^oa  know  eiactly  what  they  want 

MMI  W*  noti  iOelent  and  suceeMful  in  hav* 

tag  your  propoaals  accepted  by  the  Govern* 

■Mnt  and  aiMet«d  into  law. 

Aaothar  matt«r  of  interest  to  labor; 

At  tm«  tima  ttoa  Senate   Committee   on 

l«nktnt  fthd  Cxirrency  la  hnldlns  heartnift 

on  the  Murray-Watner  full  employment  bill. 

The  h*nrm)ta  should  be  completed  and  the 

MU  ihottld  ba  bafora  the  Senate  for  con* 

•Mmtlon  MMI  Mtkm  within  the  next  few 

"Ru  bin  has  f«»r  Its  p\irpa«e  the  ontanlra- 
Mm  KiMt  correlation  of  industry.  axrlruUvire, 
Tabor,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern* 
ment  activities,  to  the  end  that  full  employ, 
ment  of  all  Americans  may  be  provided. 

While  we  reroKntite  the  principle  and  necea* 
■Ity  of  free  enterprise,  yet  In  urdrr  to  hava 
all  our  people  employed,  It  la  mandatory 
that  our  whole  diwneatic  economy  should  be 
ao  correlatrd,  a.^  to  ttcura  a  maximum  sound 
national  Income. 

A  mnximvim  sound  national  Ineomt  Is  not 
only  desirable,  but  because  of  the  site  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  annual  budget  nrces- 
aary  to  service  such  debt,  such  maximum 
Income  U  not  only  necessary  but  Is  absolutely 
mandatory. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  Interest  on  a 
nftitonal  debt  of  some  •275.000.000.000.  we 
must  ral.<«  funds  through  taxation  to  main- 
tain a  pn)per  military  establishment. 

Also,  we  must  take  proper  care  of  our  mil- 
lions of  returning  veterans  as  well  as  vet- 
erans of  former  wars,  and  this  will  cost  a 
slTable  sum. 

All  of  these  war  expenses  will  be  over  and 
above  the  necessary  costs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
a  few  years,  at  least,  will  total  over  $20.- 
000.000.000  annually. 

Such  an  annual  budget  cannot  be  met  on 
part  employment  and  on  low  wage 
achedulea. 

At  this  point  let  me  remind  you  that  so 
lon!»  as  wage  earners  have  good  Jobs  at  fair 
wages.  depreMlons  cannot  develop  and.  on 
the  other  h«nd.  when  labor  Is  unemployed, 
bankruptcies  and  panics  stalk  throughout 
the  land. 

Let  me  remind  you  further  that  today  you 
live  in  and  are  a  part  of  the  strongest,  the 
richest,  and  the  moat  Influential  nation  of 
the  earth. 

Premier  Stalin  has  said  that  without  our 
aid  the  war  would  have  been  loet. 

A  few  days  ago  Winston  Churchill,  former 
Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire,  made 
the  sUtement  that  the  United  SUtes  stands 
at  the  summit  of  the  world. 

What  does  the  winning  of  the  war  mean 
to  the  United  StatesT 

It  means  that  your  Goveriunent.  our  Oov- 
ammrnt.  your  country  and  our  country,  U 
now  the  leading  nation  of  all  the  earth. 


attj  In 


pt  ured. 

hung 


<ur 


The  United   States  stands 
which  Italy.  Germany,  and 
men,   their  treasure,   their 
their  national  existence  to 

Not  only  did  these  once  great 
mlt  national  suicide,  but  for  i 
fleet  upon  what  happened  to 
tive  leaders. 

What  happened  to  Mussolini 
Italy? 

By  his  own  people  he  was  ca 
and  stoned  to  death,  then 
feet  in  the  public  square, 
try  men  passed  by  and  spat  upfn 
form. 

What  happened   to  Hitler. 
Germany? 

To   avoid    the   public   fate 
Hitler   dlf^appeared.    presumab 
the  remains  destroyed  by  the 
enraged  people  of  Berlin. 
What  happened  to  the 
god  of  Japan? 

With  hU  cities  destroyed, 
and  air  power  annihilated,  tht 
Is  now  taking  orders  from  a 
United  Statee. 

Throughout  all  history  sucl: 
end  of  dictators  and  tyrunta, 

What  would  It  have  me»nt 
had  we  lott  the  warf 
The  answer: 

Our  land  would  have  been 
Our  ptople  would  have  bee  \ 
Our  banks  would  have  ' 
Our  gold  and  silver  and  OUI 
have  been  conns^atrd. 

We  would   have   lost  our 
merchant  ships. 
Our  factories  would  have 
Our  churches,  our  schools, 
our  unions  would  have  been 
people  would  have  been  reducfd 
slavery. 

The  fate  of  Frnnce,  under 
and  the  fate  of  Korea  and 
Japanese  rule  would  have  been 
people  of  the  United  States 

Now  that  the  war  Is  overt 
have  left  is  Just  that  much 

Today  the  world  Is  looking 
States  for  leadership. 

This    responsibility    now 
shoulders  of  all  the  people  ( 
country. 
This  18  a  responsibility  we 
If  we  shirk  or  falter,  chat« 
and  civilization  Itself  may 
period  comparable  to  the  Dar^ 

Uncle  Sam  Is  now  the  big 
the  world's  sand  lot. 

Will  he  have  the  Intelllge 
Judgment  and  the  courage 
Ins  Itnown  as  the  world's  bull|r 

This  Is  the  challenge  which 
this  hour. 

In    assuming    the    leadership 
come  to  us.  we  have  already 
carry   forward   the  program 
outlined  and  agreed  upon. 

In  this  matter  of  leadersh^ 
It  definite  and  plain  that  I 
of  our  position  In  world  afTal^ 
claiming  undue  credit  for 
or  party. 

•  During  the  war.  that  la  nov 
ory.  all  groups,  classes  and 
ties,  representing  all  our  peop  I 
monlotialy  to  win  the  contes' 

Very  briefly  I  call  your  at 
of  the  steps  we  have  already 
Before  the  war  was    over 
representatives   of    the   free 
world  to  meet  at  San  Prancl4:o 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  fu 
The  conference  was  held,  a 
upon  and  we  were  the  first 
and  ratify  the  United  Nation  i 

There  are  00  Members  of 
Senate,  and  on  the  final 
were  present. 
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Of  that  number  89  voted  for  ratification 
and  2  voted  against.  ^  ^  ^ 

One  absent  Senator  sent  word  that  he  was 
opposed  to  ratification,  and  the  other  absent 
Senators  sent  word  that  if  they  could  have 
been  present  they  would  have  voted  for  the 

Charter.  .. 

The  war  affected  every  country  on  eartn, 
and  as  a  result  world  trade  and  national 
finances  have  been  disturbed. 

In  an  effort  to  readjust  and  stabilize  the 
monetary  units  of  the  several  countries,  our 
Government  called  a  Conference  at  Bretton 
Woods.  N.  H. 

This  Conference  agreed  upon  a  plan  pro- 
posing the  development  of  two  world  organ- 
izations. 

One,  the  fund,  to  adjust  and  stabilize  world 
monetary  units,  and  the  other  the  bank,  to 
assist  the  devastated  nations  to  rehabilitate 
themselves. 

A  third  conference  to  assist  agriculture  was 
called  and  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Trade  agreements  have  been  perfected  and 
extended  in  an  effort  to  help  expand  our  com- 
merce with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  expanding  our  good<nelghbor 
policy  by  suggesting  and  developing  educa- 
tional agreements  between  and  among  the 
nations  of  tht  «orld. 

In  a  sincere  tBort  to  help  every  group  and 
class  of  our  psoplt,  ths  Prasldsnt  has  nn- 
nounced  that  hs  will  soon  call  another  world 
conference  for  the  expressed  pvirpose  of  pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  labor. 

Today  the  people  of  the  UnUtd  SUtes,  in 
ptirpus*  snd  m  action,  are  more  united  than 
they  have  been  in  generations. 

The  national  polls  taken  throughout  tht 
States  show  that  our  n«w  President  Is  the 
most  popular  ofllclal  slnot  Prssldent  Monro*. 
If  we  may  continue  to  think  and  act  to- 
gether, we  have  the  intelligence,  the  sound 
Judgment,  and  ths  intestinal  fortitude  to 
assist  in  leading  ths  llberty-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  back  to  lasting  peace  and  sound 
prosperity. 

In  this  new  responsibility,  with  God's  help, 
we  shall  not  fall. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Monday,  September  10. 194S 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
credit  for  writing  the  longest  message  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  my  time 
must  go  to  Mr.  Truman.  It  consisted  of 
17.000  words  and  required  almost  2  hours 
in  reading.  Space  will  not  permit  of  my 
commenting  in  de>.ail  upon  the  docu- 
ment but  offhand  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  it  was  a  mixture  of  good,  fair,  and 
bad.  and  must  have  given  considerable 
comfort  to  the  left  wingers.  It  held  out 
little  hope  for  tax  reductions  and  even 
less  for  the  early  termination  of  the 
draft. 

As  the  message  may  be  considered  the 
blueprint  for  this  administration  per- 
haps we  should  analyze  it  a  bit.  The 
proposal  to  Increase  unemployment  bene- 
fits up  to  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks  would, 
without  doubt,  retard  recovery  and  de- 
stroy incentive  for  the  displaced  to  seek 
new  Jobs  so  long  as  they  could  draw  un- 
employment benefits,  and  unnecessarily 
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increase  the  national  debt.  Minnesota 
already  pays  up  to  $20  per  week  for  20 
weeks  and  any  man  who  cannot  find  a 
suitable  Job  In  20  weeks  with  the  present 
shortape  of  labor  does  not  need  much 
sympathy. 

MINIMUM    P.^T 

I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  him  that 
we  must  have  a  substantial  increase  in 
the    now    obsolete    40-cent    minimum- 
wage  because  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  maintain  the  very  highest  possible 
level  in  national  income  if  deficit  spend- 
ing is  to  be  avoided.    However,  I  would 
write  in  a  provision  exempting  appren- 
tices from  such  Increase  in  order  to  en- 
courage employers  to  train  young  people 
Jn  skilled  trades— .something  that  has  not 
been  done  since  the  New  Deal  came  Into 
power.    I  believe  It  would  be  fatal  to  our 
economy  If  we  were  to  return  to  the  '41 
wage  and  price  levels.    Some  of  my  read- 
ers will  say  that  this  In  Inflation.    Yes, 
but  It  la  only  through  controlled  Inflation 
that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  the  hua« 
load  that  has  been  placed  upon  us  by  iho 
New  Deal. 

rtn.i.  BMrLOTMCNT 

For  one,  1  fall  to  are  how  the  Oovern- 
ment can  posjtlbly  gviarantco  full  em- 
ployment to  all  employables  because 
there  are  too  mnny  aeaional  activities 
that  only  operate  i\  few  weeks  or  months 
m  the  year.  Mr.  Truman's  proposal 
would  call  for  spoon-fed  regimentation. 

lUrLOYMINT  paACTicn 

It  Is  regretted  that  the  President  has 
fallen  for  the  fair-employment  practice 
agitation,  which  means  that  every  em- 
ployer would  be  compelled  to  hire  the 
first  applicant  who  comes  along,  and 
falling  to  do  so  could  be  compelled  to 
pay  full  time  from  the  time  the  appli- 
cation was  made  until  final  settlement. 
Pew  employers  are  going  to  peimll  tho 
Federal  Government  or  any  Individual  to 
tell  them  whom  they  must  hire.  That  is 
their  sole  right  under  the  Constitution. 
SKLxcrnnc  sntvics 

The  President's  request  for  a  continu- 
ation of  selective  service  is  disappoint- 
ing. With  proper  encouragement  our 
military  needs  can  be  met  by  the  volun- 
teer system. 

HOUSING 

The  President  Is  on  sound  ground  In 
advocating  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
program  to  help  private  enterprise  build 
ten  to  fifteen  million  new  homes  in  the 
next  decade.  All  are  quite  generally 
agreed  that  active  building  and  construc- 
tion is  a  prerequisite  to  prosperity. 
puBUc  woaxa 
His  proposal  for  a  multlbllUon  dollar 
program  for  public  works  and  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  and 
grants  to  States  and  municipalities  may 
be  sound  if  it  is  not  proposed  as  another 
WPA  in  disguise. 

roanoN  nNANciNO 
The  President's  reference  to  loans  to 
foreign  countries  is  quite  broad  and 
would  open  up  new  avenues  for  tapping 
the  Federal  Treasury.  Certainly  the 
Congress  should  oppose  grants  to  for- 
eign nations  to  be  used  for  social  expcrl- 
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mentation  such  as  is  now  being  em- 
barked upon  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  American  people 
should  finance  Britain's  program  tc  ac- 
quire all  coal  mines,  railroads,  heavy  in- 
dustries, and  banking  system,  and  pro- 
viding greater  assistance  for  their  aged. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  Britain  should 
look  to  Moscow  for  such  financing.  We 
have  millions  of  aged  in  this  country 
who  are  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 
With  present  prices,  their  assistance  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  it  is  my  conten- 
tion that  we  should  look  after  our  own 
aged  first.  Indeed,  this  must  be  done 
without  further  delay. 

CONaaESSIONAL    SALARIXa 

The  President's  proposal  to  increase 
congressional  salaries  to  $20,000  a  year 
leaves  one  cold.  With  a  drained  Federal 
Treasury,  this  is  no  time  to  double  sal- 
aries of  public  oflBrlals.  whether  they  bo 
elective  or  appointive. 

BOMf   PCaSONAL  ISKAi 

Had  I  been  permitted  to  write  Presi- 
dent Truman's  message,  1  would  have 
submitted  to  the  Congresi  tht  following 
rccommendatlona: 

Immediate  dlschwrtt  of  all  m#n  from 
Army,  Navy.  Marint  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  who  have  had  1  or  more  years  of 
service,  includlni  young  men  and  women 
whose  educations  have  not  been  com- 
pleted, also  husbands  and  fathers,  upon 
application. 

Suspend  the  draft  law  and  give  the 
American  system  of  volunteer  enlist- 
ments a  fair  trial. 

Simplify  QI  bill  of  rights  to  make  It 
workable. 

Armies  of  occupation  16  be  made  up 
of  volunteers. 

Give  every  passible  aid  to  rapid  recon- 
version of  Industry. 

Immediate  declaration  by  Congress  of 
termination  of  war. 
Parity  prices  for  agriculture. 
Highest  possible  wage  and  price  levels 
to  maintain  high  national  income  sufB- 
clent  to  our  needs. 

Raise  old-age  assistance  benefits  to 
meet  greatly  Increased  cost  of  living. 
Repeal  daylight  saving. 
Horizontal  reductions  in  all  income 
taxes  and  terminate  war  taxes  to  main- 
tain profit  incentive  and  encourage  risk 
capital. 

Demand  immediate  return  to  balanced 
budget  through  rigid  economy. 

No  grants  of  money  or  credits  to  any 
country  tc  be  used  for  socialization  of 
their  economy. 

Retention  of  such  bases  captured  by 
American  forces  as  are  deemed  necessary 
to  our  future  national  security. 

No  cancellation  of  lend-lease  loans 
without  first  submitting  proposal  to  the 
Congress. 

Retention  of  atomic  bomb  secret  at 
least  till  International  atmosphere  has 
clarified. 

Remove  all  unnecessary  Government 
restrictions  on  our  lives  and  business 
activities.  Substitute  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  for  rationing. 

Demand  for  full  accounting  of  all 
expenditures  during  past  5  years. 


Appointment  of  committees  by  Con- 
gress to  recover  for  the  Treasury  tlie 
billions  improperly  diverted. 

Give  every  encouragement  to  volun- 
tary decentralization  of  industry  in  order 
to  eliminate  bottlenecks  and  slums,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  work  for  our 
youth  nearer  home. 

Return  to  States  immediately  full  con- 
trol of  employment  oflQces. 


Why  Does  the  Army  Penalize  American 
War  Prisoners? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OP  CALirOSNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RLPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Mofidav,  September  10.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr,  Speaker,  X 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  Con- 
greaa,  and  parlUulftily  of  the  mvmberi 
of  the  Military  Affairs  Commlttet.  to  a 
letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  Fed- 
eral circuit  Judge  concerning  the  caae  of 
a  young  man  In  the  Army,  one  of  my  con- 
■tltuents.  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
Germany,  After  a  frightful  experience 
In  a  Oerman  prison  camp,  he  was  re- 
captured and  brought  back  to  his  home 
In  this  country,  broken  in  health  and  in 
spirit.  Now.  Instead  of  bring  permitted 
to  resume  his  education  and  endeavor  to 
rehabilitate  himself,  physically  and  spir- 
itually, he  Is  confronted  with  the  necei- 
aity  of  returning  to  the  Army  for  over- 
•eas  duty,  because  the  War  Department 
allows  him  no  points  for  the  time  he 
spent  In  a  German  prison  camp. 

In  order  to  save  this  young  man  from 
any  embarras.sment.  1  have  omitted  his 
name  from  the  Judge's  letter,  and  re- 
ferred to  him  merely  as  John  Doc. 

The  letter  follows: 

D»AH  CONOWMSMAJ*  HAVXNNBm:  Herewith  It 
a  simple  statement  of  the  Army  record  of 
young  John  Doe.  Jr..  concerning  whom  I 
promised  to  write  to  you. 

This  youth  Is  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Doe.  8r..  who  are  your  oonstltu- 

In  November  last  the  parents  of  young  Doe 
were  notified  by  the  War  Department  that 
their  son  was  missing  In  action.  You  can 
well  imagine  what  a  blow  thlR  was  to  his 
parents  who  were  almost  beside  themselves 
with  grief  and  worry.  After  heart-breaking 
months  of  anxious  waiting  during  which  they 
had  all  but  given  up  hope,  they  at  last  re- 
ceived word  through  the  Red  Cross  that  the 
boy  was  alive  but  in  a  prison  camp  In  Ger- 
many. 

I  have  known  the  Does  for  more  than  12 
years.  They  are  our  nearest  neighbors,  so 
I  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge.  Thl« 
young  man  had  for  thU  day  and  age  an 
unusually  careful  bringing  up  In  a  home  of 
culture  and  refinement,  and.  as  can  readUy 
be  understood,  the  hardship  of  capture.  Im- 
prisonment, and  privation  in  Germany  left 
lU  terrible  Unprees  upon  hUn. 

I  saw  him  when  he  left  for  the  Army, 
then  a  lad  of  18,  6  feet  taU.  roay  cheeks, 
bright  eyes,  and  very  handsome — a  perfect 
specimen  of  American  manhood  I  »aw  him 
when  he  returned,  broken  in  health,  emaci- 
ated figure,  the  light  gone  from  his  eyes.  th« 
color  from  his  cheeks,  and  altogether  a  pa- 
thetically nervous  Individual. 
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A*  ynu  will  noUM  In  th«  brl*r  outlln*  n( 
hU  Army  Mrvtct.  ba  hM  Kcqulrid  41  polDU. 
It  ta  ttnculM  that  th«  Arm;  allows  no  ntra 
pi>inu  (or  ttm*  undrrffona  In  tha  tanibit 
U  pnaon  campa  EvaiTona  I  hava 
tn.  tnrlufluiR  jrouraalf.  nnd  tha  lack 
pmvtatou  (or  pciinu  (or  prtaun  tima 
unb*lt<>vabla.  Th*  nmiinar  in  which 
th««a  who  haw  IMMI  aubjactad  to  priaon  lUa 
ara  uaatKl  av«rywh«ra  upuu  tlMlr  rat  urn  by 
cmilana  and  avan  by  tha  iMdMt  oT  tha  Army, 
aa  Uluatrmiad  by  0»n»nil  lt»rAntaur*a  tra^t- 
r  ant  of  Oanaral  Walnwrtght  and  th*  othar 
«aMn  llbaraKKt  by  him  in  tha  AtUUO  MTM, 
WttM  Indlrata  that  thaa#  mrn  «lM  lMV« 
p«aaod  throutih  ■ix'h  blltfir  axprrlMM*  abould 
ba  aiiUUad  to  rt«alv«  mora  pointa  than  If 
Xhay  bad  apant  thia  tima  in  t)Ua  country, 

Am  yoting  Doc'a  racnrd  will  alao  thow.  ha 
foluntartly  Milvrad  tha  Army  upon  rtimplrt- 
ini  hi*  hlRh-arhoi<l  aducatlon 

^>m  diaeuastona  had  in  Ounfraaa  and  nvar 
tha  radio  it  u  quit*  pvinrni  that  tha  policy 
and  lutant  of  Cnnaraaa  i«  thai  ihrao  youtha 
ba  ratun»ad  to  htcb^achutU  and  ooUaga  aa 
aoou  aa  may  tM>  It  la  imparattva  In  ordar 
lo  Mlitava  tba  mnat  daatrabla  and  and  to 
tMMB^lah  tha  puriKiaa  In  mUtd  Uiat  apaady 
■Mm  mtiat  ba  taken  Any  delay  In  r«ator« 
tnff  thMN>  r<^utha  io  tho  atatua  ot  attUdtnU 
will  araatlv  h*mp#r  thvtr  mrMra  In  aflir  llffa 
to  tha  (lalriman*  of  our  country,  vhlell  Will 
naad  wviiwiucatad  young  man  to  eaiT|  on. 
Tiua.  la  gvAanU.  ai^Ma  to  all  younc  OMn 
almUarly  aiiuatad  m  la  younc  Doa,  but  tor 
tha  moment  wa  arc  pArtlrularly  tntaraatad 
In  him  and  hla  future. 

Tha  Army  rrr»ilationa  tovemlnf  dlarharfea 
aa«>m  to  undvrvo  very  frequent  Chaataa. 
Only  thU  monitnR  I  read  that  yaatarday  a 
n«w  r«irulation  bad  bean  made  to  tha  affect 
that  tboae  in  the  Army  who  had  t>e€n  orcr- 
••aa  or  had  apeut  aooM  time  aa  prlaon«ra.  If 
they  bad  45  poLnta,  they  would  not  b«  re- 
quired to  go  overaeaa  again  An  exnmlnatlon 
of  Does  record  shows  that  If  he  had  four 
additional  pointa  be  would  come  under  thia 
new  recrvtljitlon. 

It  aaemi  to  me  that  the  Army  "hlgber-upa" 
ahould  allow  aomethlng  additional  In  points 
for  actually  b«lng  In  euemy  priaon  camps. 
So.  If  young  Doe  received  only  four  more 
pointa  for  his  Impriionment  In  Germany,  he 
then  would  come  imder  the  new  regulation. 
I  hope  that  qpmething  can  be  dotie  about  tt. 


Recoarcrstoa 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NnBA&KA 

IN  THK  SBNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondajf,  September  19.  1945 


Ur.  WHERRT.  Ur.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis  coasent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raooa  an  address 
on  the  subject  Reconversion,  deliv- 
ered on  Tuesday,  August  28,  1945.  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
FzRGXJSON].  and  broadcast  over  a  coast- 
to-coast  network  of  the  Columbia  Broad - 
castinf  System. 

There  t^sing  im  objectloo.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoao, 
as  follows: 

With  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the  bloodleet 
and  costliest  war  tn  all  history  has  ended. 
Yev,  aa  the  result  of  our  great  victory,  we 
faoa  aa  uncertain  and  diOcuit  future  at 
bom*. 

Aa  «•  oDter  Um  period  of  reconversion  and 
readj\istment.  however,  let  ua  constantly  bear 
In  mind  tiiat  It  waa  private  initiative  and 


privau  anterpi-Ua  that  ma<  a  tha  total  vic- 
tory ot  our  arma  p<«alble.  It  waa  not  tha 
wladom  of  a  (aw  in  Waahlni  ton.  It  waa  tha 
fact  that  mllllona  of  Anieric  ni  took  off  their 
coata.  iplt  on  their  hands.  <ortted  hard,  and 
with  unsurpanaed  inventive  t*nlua  and  man* 
ufactttrlng  know-how  omproducad  tha 
•nemy 

Tha  tuna  haa  now  eoma  when  we  must 
ramova  tAa  many  oomplioat<id  and  ofu*!)  uu- 
nieiwary  eoatrola  and  raatr  ruona  that  have 
lovamad  otir  toonomy  dur  ng  tha  warUma 
period 

We  mvint  not  create  a  naif  aet  of  unwork- 
able industrial  controls  that  will  reurd  tha 
rapid  raconvaralon  of  induinv  And.  abova 
all.  wa  mviai  not  permit  the  eatabUahmaal 
of  a  pattern  of  ra«i»MilaU  M  tor  paaoaUme 
prodtMUon  Many  may  art  >•  platialbly  that 
•ttah  Nglmentntion  ta  i>ece  eary.  Don't  you 
baitata  It.  However  good  tie  intention  nioy 
be.  Bucb  raflmentailon  wot  id  have  the  very 
airoui  taa^aaojr  of  baoomu  g  permanent. 

While  iBVaatlgatlnf  Ame  lean  auppUaa  In 
Europe,  I  was  continually  ai>kad  what  tha 
Onltad  tataa  QoTemment  was  Roini  to  do 
abotit  eondltlons.  I  waa  iskert;  What  will 
your  QovanuBMnt  do  and  w  lat  will  out  Qov. 
•rnaaant  dof 

tn  tha  laat  '2  weeks  our  Senate  haadna* 
on  reconversion  have  tt»k(  n  me  from  the 
Atlaatle  tn  the  racinc  and  I  hear  the  same 
ehortM  In  our  own  cotimr  Whantter  ra« 
eoatarHen  le  manUoned.  the  fuaalton  la 
aaked:  What  is  the  OorerniiPht  r>ln8  to  dot 
Tbia  depeudency  on  Ooi  emment  ta  oon* 
trary  to  otir  American  i«y-~aovernment 
must  releaae  control.  Tbi  people  must  do 
the  reconverting. 

If  we  allow  the  unnattml  damming  up 
and  holding  back  of  production,  with  con- 
trola  that  hamper  mass  production,  the 
dllBculttea  and  delays  thtt  will  be  exper- 
ienced before  such  controls  can  be  eliminated 
will  cause  tremesdcus  damage  to  Industry 
and  hardships  for  our  wor  ters. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Hart  or  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  productive  capacity  was  de- 
voted to  war  War  plants  tere  Riven  prefer- 
ence on  everything  Cost  af  operations  was 
of  secondary  Importance.  Wages,  including 
oveitlme.  were  paid  out  ir  record  amounts. 
It  was  speed  that  counted  tecause  we  desper- 
ately needed  planes,  tanki ,  ships,  and  guns 
to  defeat  the  Axte  Powers. 

The  events  of  the  pa-st  few  weeks  have 
changed  all  this.  With  the  surrender  of 
Japan  we  no  longer  requus  large-ecalc  pro- 
duction of  the  implemenU  of  war.  Already 
more  than  $35.000 .000 .000  In  war  couUacts 
have  tjeen  canceled. 

In  contrast  to  the  upward  swing  l)efore 
and  during  the  war,  we  arel  now  experiencing 
a  downward  trend.  This  sixiuld  not  confuse 
ti9 — but  stimulate  us  all  t^  greater  efforts 

Moreover,  while  many  ra 
for  quick  reconversion  ar< 
supply,  others  like  text 
paper,  and  natural  rubt>e 
be  scarce  for  some  months 
dustry  now  finds  Itself  bei 


materials  needed 

DOW  in  plentiful 

es.    lumber,    tin, 

will  continue  to 

In  addition.  In- 

In  competitive 


harness  and   must   now 
operations     very    careful  1 

louger  sutxu^diiiated  to  s; 
ment  Is  not  now  footing 


latch  the  cost  of 
Costs     are     no 

The  Govern- 
ie  bin.     Consumer 


goods  must  be  produced  a^  a  price  that  the 
consumer  will  buy  them. 

It  Is  Industry's  job  to  ieverse  the  down- 
ward trend,  and  I  l)elleve  Industry  can  do  it 
In  short  order.  I  would  |lke  to  emphasize 
that  I  personally  do  not  believe  ail  this  talk 
about  the  dire  effects  of  tt  e  quick  surrender 
of  Japan.  This  country  la  far  too  resource- 
ftil  and  Intelligent  to  fail  now  after  Its  tre- 
mendous accompltshmentt  In  war.  More- 
over, we  have  mastered  maiiy  new  skills  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  have  enotmousJy  Increased 
our  capacity  to  produce  ^teriais  and  we 
have  developed  new  ways  >f  utilizing  them. 
With  respect  to  light  metai  s,  like  magnesium 


and  aluminum,  for  akample.  we  hnve  dla. 
covered  procaaaaa  permitting  us  to  use  thaaa 
raatala  in  wayi  we  never  thought  p«.-)aaibJa 
before.  The  same  Is  trua  on  plastic  and  ply- 
wood producu. 

for  another  thing,  there  !•  now  an  enor- 
m(»us  mnrket  for  nil  types  of  conaumer  gooda. 
Mu«t  of  tha  prewar  gooda  are  worn  out,  and 
It  will  take  yenrs  to  aatUfy  the  buying  ptih- 
lie**  appetite     And  the  jnoney  la  available. 
We  know  the  cardinal  principle  that  mada 
America   great   and   gave   her   tha   hlghaat, 
■tandarda  at  living: 
Produce,  that  othera  m«?  oonatima. 
Oonauma.  Uiat  utbara  may  prt>dtMa. 
Since  the  workers  of  America  are  the  great- 
aat  oonaumara,  tha  nacaaaiiy  (ur  high  wag«-a 
la  obvloua. 

If  Uie  worker  cannot  afford  a  houaa,  hotiatt 
will  not  be  built. 

If  the  worker  cannot  alTord  an  automo* 
bllt,  automobllea  will  not  be  built, 

If  the  worker  cannot  afford  oonatimera 
|v)oda.  eonstin^rrs  tooda  will  not  ba  built. 

If  the  fnrmer  nxunrt  afford  farm  machln* 
ery.  farm  machiueiv  will  not  be  built, 

And  the  Natlivn  will  auffcr  lor  foitd,  houaaa, 
autumobilea,  consumer  goucla,  and  wa  will 
hava  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

But  lat  me  repeal  nguin-  Uovermnant  con- 
trols must  be  ellmintttcd  1  »uu««»at  <>«>ly  i'»* 
nlmpl*  restilctlon,  such  as  ho\«llnn  manutnc- 
turera  down  to.  any,  10  to  60  day*  inventory 
of  scarcer  materlala,  should  ba  reumed,  and 
thia  only  for  a  short  time.  It  la  not  tha 
Oovarnnienta  pUce  to  tell  industry  what  it 
can  make  and  what  It  cannot  moke.  I  ain 
conndent  that  the  public  demand  will  let 
Industry  know  what  the  public  wants.  X 
also  feel  cMtaln  ttuit.  for  the  moat  part. 
those  who  produce  raw  materials  component.* 
will  distribute  them  fairly  among  all  of  their 
customers  and  will  not  favor  any  special 
group  Competition,  aided  by  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws,  should  be 
the  backbone  of  our  postwiir  economy  and 
should  make  unnecessary  any  other  Govern- 
ment direction  and  regulation  of  business. 

We  must  not  permit  the  excesses  and  mis- 
takes of  the  twenties  to  take  place  again. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  headed  for  trouble 
under  our  system  the  minute  the  Govern- 
ment tries  to  determli>e  the  proper  t>ehavlor 
for  this  manufacturer  or  that  one.  Industry 
needs  positive  help,  not  hindrance,  from  the 
Government. 

For  Instance,  the  small  and  Intermediate 
businesses,  when  buylne;  surplus  tools  and 
machinery,  war  plants  or  when  building  new 
ones,  should  get  tax  credit  for  depreciation 
purposes  over  a  short  period  of  years.  This 
would  be  only  fair,  since  such  tax  aid  was 
allowed  to  some  plants  during  the  war-pro- 
duction perlcd.  In  this  same  connection  X 
believe  thotight  should  be  given  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  granting  tax  concessions  to  those 
building  homes  in  local  communities.  Such 
relief  should  be  extended  for  a  few  years,  as 
was  done  after  the  last  war,  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  building.  Excess-profits  tnx 
must  t>e  abolished  and  a  new  pe«oettme  tax 
structtire  built  to  aid  rather  than  hinder 
business  and  labor. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  holding  Senate 
hearings  on  reconversion.  Let  me  give  ycu 
some  facts: 

Without  exception,  all  condemned  OP  A 
regiilation  of  price-control  on  maniifactured 
articles.  It  cannot  and  will  not  work.  One 
new  plastic  producer  had  been  11  months 
trying  to  get  a  price  on  a  new  article.  Yes, 
there  was  an  11-month  wait. 
Will  that  produce  Jobs? 
Another  had  been  many  weeks  trying  to 
get  a  price  fixed  on  a  new  aUmiln\im  clothes- 
pin, and  he  could  not  produce  them  because 
OPA  had  not  given  him  a  price  at  which  he 
could  make  it. 

Othera  told  of  bow  the  price  fixed  afier 
weeks  of  negotiation  from   the  local   cfS.e 
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to  district  office  to  regional  office  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  around  tha  clrcla,  had 
l\xed  the  price  at  leu  than  tha  coat  of  man- 
ufacture, only  to  have  tha  manufacturer 
look  for  something  alaa  to  do. 

Mo;  you  cannot  make  n  Job  or  hove  a  good 
atandard  of  living  in  that  way. 

Wnshingion  doaa  not  have  the  wisdom  or 
the  inclination  to  do  thia  Job 

In  brief,  tha  Oovernment  should  help— not 
In  rewulnting  Indvistiy— but  In  opening  up 
the  butilcnccks  of  speeding  cut-bncka.  of 
•peadlng  cleMrance  of  inventory,  of  apaading 
contract  eaitlemenu,  and  In  general,  clear- 
ing the  path  for  Indtietry  to  come  In  and  do 
the  Job  It  la  ao  capable  of  performing. 

From  n  longer-range  point  ol  naw,  the 
Oovernment  ahouUI  very  dehnltaly  foater 
oublic-woika  conatructlon.  New  roads,  new 
parka,  reforestation,  and  better  ach(H>la  are 
all  reoulied  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  peoi)le.  Such  projecia 
Mt  of  secondary  Importance  when  compared 
to  those  of  private  Industry  lot  mnking  con- 
aumer gooda,  But  they  cnn  serve  to  p  ovida 
juba  uniu  private  industry  gets  into  full  pro- 
ducilon.  Moreover,  auch  pn^jecta  ahould,  for 
the  most  p«rt.  be  filtered  by  the  acparata 
•latea  and  U>cftl  gtiverninenta  In  any  event, 
under  no  cirouittiUacta  »uat  we  again  t(»i- 
erata  a  gigHnlle  boonddfiling  WPA.  where 
Wllllona  m  Federal  funds  are  pumped  out  in 
waste  and  miamanngrmrnt. 

With  respect  to  the  enormous  auppliaa  of 
•urplua  supplies  and  cqvilpment  built  up 
during  the  wiu,  the  Govrrnment  must  alao 
set  \ip  n  decisive  und  intelligent  progrHm, 
These  were  all  paid  for  by  the  American  tax- 
payera*  money.  These  surphis  items  not  only 
represent  a  huge  Investment;  they  rcpreeent 
a  source  of  Immense  good  If  we  are  Intelligent 
enouKh  and  resourceful  enough  to  lay  down 
policies  that  make  sense  and  are  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

At  home  we  must  give  Instant  attention  to 
the  disposal  of  surpluses,  particularly  sur- 
plus plants.  Many  corporations  now  want  to 
acquire  these  plants  for  civilian  production. 
The  Government  must  be  prepared  to  lease 
or  sell  these  facilities,  bearing  In  mind  their 
true  value  to  those  Intere-'-ted  in  buying 
them.  If  the  Government  tries  to  charge  too 
much  for  them,  private  business  will  not  be 
In  a  position  to  buy.  This  would  both  add 
to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  would  deny  re- 
turning servicemen  and  war  workers  the  op- 
portunity of  working  in  superbly  modern  and 
productive  factories. 

Many  of  our  workers  have  been  In  the 
armed  services  The  citizens  In  the  armed 
services  must  be  returned  to  civilian  life  as 
soon  as  transportation  can  return  them.  Our 
fighting  men  should  be  given  the  opportuni- 
ties now  facing  all  of  our  citizens  In  Jobs,  and 
business  In  the  new  peacetime  Nation.  They 
fh.iuld  have  an  even  start.  The  armies  of 
occupation  should  be  made  up  of  volunteers 
and  not  taUen  from  our  armies  of  draftees. 
The  Government  might  attempt  to  value 
the  plants  for  civilian  use  and  sell  them  on  a 
basis  whereby  the  corporation  would  make 
annual  payments. 

Above  all  else,  clear  thinking  and  direct 
action  is  now  required.  A  sound,  healthy 
economy  must  be  erected  along  the  new  lines 
drawn  as  the  result  of  our  war  experience. 
Private  business  must  be  unfettered  and  the 
Government  must  assist  In  building  the 
structure  of  our  economy  so  that  It  can  freely 
produce  for  the  good  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

Let  us  stop  talking  in  pessimistic  terms. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  repercussions  and 
maladjustments  as  a  result  of  the  war's  end. 
But  the  problems  are  there  where  we  can 
see  them.  By  meeting  them  head-on.  we  can 
solve  them.  This.  I  am  confident,  we  will 
do  and  soon  we  should  enter  a  great  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity— the  era  we  have 
worked  and  waited  for  so  long. 


Draftiai  18.Ye•^0ldl 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIAN* 
IN  THk  HOUSt  OF  RtPREblNTATIVia 

Wvdncsctav,  September  5.  194S 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  pilnllnR  In  the  Coi*oRts«io»Ai  Ric- 
ORO  a  timely,  snd  I  think  very  lound, 
editorial  from  one  of  the  country"!  lead- 
ing newipRpers.  the  IndlnnapoUa  Ncw». 
on  the  subject  nf  drafUnu  boys  of  teen 
tgo  for  foreign  military  service: 

DRAmNQ  iB-Ta*a-ot4)a 
I  From  tha  Indianapoiia  Newa  of  Augviat  M. 
10461 
President  Truman's  recommrndatlon  for 
the  continued  induction  of  men  irom  11  to 
as  yenra  old  for  the  armies  of  occupation 
ahould  be  examined  rarefully  before  It  U 
enacted  by  Oongreea, 

It  ta  clear  that  ilwibla  armlas  must  be 
maintalned'lu  both  Oermnny  and  Japan  for 
some  time  to  come,  And  in  all  tmrneaa,  tha 
men  who  have  served  3  or  4  yrni-a,  and  par- 
ticularly  thoae  who  hnve  been  ovrrsens  and  in 
combat,  ahould  be  offered  diachargea,  Thry 
hava  done  thair  part,  and  their  place*  ahould 
be  taken  by  others  It  they  wish  to  return  to 
civilian  life. 

But  there  Is  a  aerloua  question  whether 
drafting  youths  of  IB  to  30  ahould  be  con- 
tinued in  peacetime.  Inclusion  of  thr»e  nge 
brackets  was  advocated  originally  purely 
as  a  war  necessity.  Army  lenders  stressed 
the  fact  that  younger  men  were  more  adapt- 
able to  combat,  more  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  modern  war. 

The  resiliency  and  fire  of  youth  may  l>e 
desirable  In  battle,  but  these  qualities  are 
not  so  necessary  for  occupation  duties.     Here 
the  emphasis  should  be  upon   balance  and 
maturity  of  Judgment.    If  the  Nation  drafts 
lads  In  their  teens,  and  admittedly  imma- 
ture. It  may  pay  a  fearful  price  In  the  years 
to  come.     Not   only   will   the   education   of 
many   promising   youngsters  be   Interrupted 
but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  army  life,  par- 
ticularly  the   monotony   of   foreign   service. 
Is  particularly  wholesome  for  a  boy  Ju5t  out 
of  high  school  and  still  in  a  formative  stage. 
It  would  seem  better.  If  the  Army's  need 
for  more  manpower  continues,  to  make  vol- 
unteering attractive  and  to  draft  men   be- 
tween the  ages.  say.  of  21  to  30.    If  those  In 
these  age  brackets  who  have  been  deferred 
because   of    minor    defects   or    occupational 
reasons  should  have  to  serve  for  no  more 
than  2  years,  It  would  be  no  more  than  fair: 
they  are  the  ones  who  have  reaped  most  of 
the  l)eneflt8  of  war  prosperity. 


The  Jewish  New  Year 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10.  1945 
Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Rosh  Hashanah,"  dealing  with  the 
celebration  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
September  8, 1945,  and  a  statement  which 
I  made  on  the  same  subject. 


Thers  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord.  as  foHowa: 

(From  the  Waahlnfton  Ivenlng  Star  of 
Bpptombar  S.  IMS] 

ROBN  MABMANAM 

The  celebration  of  the  Jewish  New  Taar 
on  the  preaonl  occaalon  takea  place  undaf 
benign  eundltlons  whldi  are  unparalleled  In 
tha  expcrlanoe  of  tha  Jewish  people,  iix 
ycara  of  war  hava  ended  In  a  victory  for  hu- 
man freedom  tn  which  the  J<»ws  have  a  valid 
interaat.  They  contributed  to  the  triumph 
of  the  United  Nations  over  the  Axis  Powcra 
and  thue  are  entlllPd  to  share  in  the  fiulta 
of  that  vaat  actUevement.  Hut  It  Is  not  mare- 
ly  the  defeat  of  the  Hasia  and  their  alllaa  that 
the  Jewa  have  helped  to  aooompltah.  They 
also  have  participated  In  the  laying  of  tha 
foundations  of  a  new  world-wide  community. 
And  that  community,  let  It  clearly  be  under- 
Bt^H)d.  la  enduwiHl  with  the  spiritual  principle 
of  the  Moaaie  law. 

In  other  worda,  the  ordaal  of  tha  Jawlah 
people  h«B  termlnatetl  l»  a  universal  vlndl- 
callun  of  the  religion  ai\d  the  ethlca  which 
tlwuvigh  centurlea  o(  dispersion,  atruKgla,  and 
paraevutlon  have  atistiMned  their  exiatanea. 
Their  fallh  In  the  Covenant  betwaaii  the 
Lord  and  Abr«httm  haa  been  juatHtad.  Ood 
\\t\n  been  their  shield,  and  their  "exeeedlnf 
grrivt  rewftid  "  hv>w  at  long  last  Is  In  Sight. 
Not  for  the  Jews  alone,  however,  are  ths  times 
ahrad  to  be  proceful  and  prosperous  under 
Providence.  The  divine  promise  was  that; 
"All  the  nations  of  tha  earih  be  blessed  " 
Throiigh  obedience  to  the  commandnienU  of 
Sinal  the  pledge  moy  be  fulfilled.  What  la 
wanted  Is  a  common  reallaetlon  of  the  proved 
fact  thai  civilization  cannot  prevail  wltliout 
righteousness.  The  frightful  agony  through 
which  all  humanity  has  passed  to  lU  present 
opportunity  developed  from  futile  attempts 
to  defy  elemental  Justice.  If  the  future  li 
to  be  worth  living,  it  must  be  correlated  to 
fellowship  in  equity. 

The  Jews  have  known  that  for  ages.  Their 
neighbors  having  been  learning  It  in  a  diffi- 
cult school.  Millions  must  hope  and  pray 
that  the  lesson  never  again  will  require  to 
be  repeated.  At  Rosh  Hashanah  6706.  Amer- 
icans of  all  philosophies  are  unlUd  as  never 
before  In  the  determination  to  translate  their 
Ideuls  into  deeds.  The  Jews  will  do  their 
part,  and  so  will  the  gentiles  of  every  house- 
hold. 

jrWlSH  NtW  TSAR— A  TIME  FOR  RTDWICATION  TO 
MOrU.  PURPOSES  AND  THE  IDEALS  FOR  WHICH 
WE  roUCHT 

(Statement  of  Hon.  James  M.  Mead.  Member, 
United  States  Senate.  New  York) 

Trcdltlonally.  the  Jewish  new  year  is  an 
occasion  not  for  rejoicing  but  for  rededica- 
tlon  to  Inspiring  moral  purposes.  This 
month,  as  our  Jewish  fellow-cltlzens  mark 
their  new  year,  that  spirit  of  rededlcatlon 
must  surely  be  the  attitude  of  all  of  us.  For 
what  we  have  won  by  the  triumph  of  oiu- 
arms  is  not  victory  but  opportunity — the 
opportunity  to  shape  a  future  in  which  all 
people  may  live  In  dignity  and  without  de- 
sp-  'r.  in  freedom  and  without  fear. 

Unconditional  surrender  was  the  ^ar  aim 
we  set  and  the  war  aim  we  achieved.  Uncon- 
ditional peace  must  similarly  be  the  peace 
aim  we  set  and  the  peace  aim  we  achieve.  A 
peace  thai  will  deny  to  some  people  or 
groups  or  classes  the  benefits  It  confers  on 
others,  a  peace  that  gives  to  any  people  any- 
thing less  than  its  Just  claims  will  be  a  con- 
ditional and  partial  peace.  And  such  a  peace 
will  be  a  dangerous  and  unstable  peace. 

Suffering  cannot  be  measured  with  pre- 
cision. But  weighed  in  terms  either  of 
casualties  or  the  nature  of  the  tortures,  the 
suffering  of  no  people  can  have  l>een  greater 
during  the  reign  of  tyranny  Just  ended  than 
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that  of  the  Jews.  No  people  therefore  have 
%  groato'  claim  on  the  United  Nations  for  a 
full  a&d  unccndiUonal  peiMX  than  the  Jewish 
peofjie.  Recognition  of  their  rigbu  as  citl- 
wns  everywhere;  effective  establUhraent  of 
Palestine  as  the  Jewish  homeland;  restitu- 
tion for  loss  and  sulTerlng;  generous  help  In 
rebuilding  the  shattered  structure  of  Jewish 
life  in  Burope;  all  thoH  are  the  elemenU  of 
a  total  peace  for  the  Jewish  people.  All 
thefte  the  United  NatKins  must  make  living 
and  genuine  realities. 

Our  Jewish  fellow  citixena  are  marking 
their  first  new  year  in  more  then  a  decade 
in  which  their  brethren  are  free  from  the  im- 
mediate threat  of  tyranny.  They  can  enter 
on  that  year  armed  with  the  knowledge  that 
our  goals  In  peace  will  be  no  lees  uncondi- 
tional than  our  purpoae  in  war.  They  can 
derive  equal  strength  from  the  conviction 
that  the  claims  of  Justice  for  those  who  have 
endured  so  much  and  contributed  still  more. 
xx>  leas  than  the  nacds  ot  world  stability  and 
security,  overwhelmingly  demand  the  grant 
of  full  an<r  total  peace  for  the  Jewish  people 
the  world  over. 


ObttniciMB  of  Pmate  Enterprise  ia  Hic 
Bwliiaf  iMbttry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aVDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CMMOISHA 

IN  TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondat.  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  placed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcouo  an  editorial 
entitled  "Putting  Ring  in  the  Noses  of 
Free  People"  from  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server of  September  6.  1M5. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
purriNc  siifc  in  thi  noszs  or  razz  pcovls 

The  Federal  Government  announces  that 
It  Is  "leading  off"  in  postwar  construction 
with  a  hundred  million  dollars  to  be  spent 
for  homes  at  loW  cost.  This  hundred  million 
U.  of  course.  American  taxpayers'  money  it 
will  spend. 

No  fault,  however,  is  to  be  found  with  this 
program  If  It  Is  the  aim  and  Intention  of 
the  Oovernment  to  rid  the  land  of  its  miser- 
able and  dirty  slum  districts  and.  further,  If 
U  la  the  only  agency  either  interested  m  or 
llnancialiy  at>ie  to  tmdertake  a  program  to 
provide  better  bousing  for  the  classes  of  our 
people  who  live  in  such  imflt  quarters. 

We  wonder,  however.  In  the  light  of  recent 
agitations  among  the  Federal  bureaucrats 
in  Washington,  whether  the  National  Gov- 
ernment is  l>eii^  moved  to  promote  such  a 
program  out  of  its  high-minded  humani- 
tarian Impulses  or  from  an  Intelligent  social 
and  economic  instinct,  or.  or  the  contrary. 
It  may  be  inspired  to  obstruct  the  free  ener- 
gies of  private  enterprise  in  the  building 
industry. 

If  the  Government  is  of  such  a  mind,  it 
could  sound  the  doom  of  the  private-enter- 
prise principle  in  this  particular  business. 
It  has  all  the  advantage  of  power  and  au- 
thority and  money  it  takes  in  taxes  from  the 
people  to  give  itself  the  green  light  in  such 
a  national  undertaking  by  the  very  simple 
process  of  exercising  priority  for  itself  in  the 
procviremcnt  of  all  naatertala  necessary  for 
the  building  of  new  homes. 

The  common -sense  view  to  be  taken  Is 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  encour- 
age private  capital  to  invest  in  the  construc- 
tion cf  such  new  low-cost  houses  as  would 


meet  the  needs  of  those  wl  lo  now  are  Blum 
dwellers  and  only  enter  tHis  field,  in  such 
Instances,  where  private  capital  falls  or  re- 
fuses to  engage  in  tucb  an  ii  vestment  under- 
taking. 

Insofar  La  other  types  of  homes  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  even  more  of  a  common-sense 
policy  for  the  Government  to  withdraw  all 
control*,  both  over  the  mi  terlals  necessary 
and  the  costs  of  new  hcxn^s  which  individ- 
uals or  corporations  may  ele  ;t  to  construct  on 
their  own  Initiative  and  with  their  own 
capital. 

However,  this  U  not  the  way  the  bureau- 
crats view  the  matter. 

They  propose  that  all  r»gulatlons  which 
have  been  imposed  during  the  war  be  re- 
moved from  all  types  of  coistruction  except 
that  of  homes. 

They  will  allow  a  man  to|juild  a  factory  of 
any  dintensions  he  might  4«sire  and  at  any 
cost  which  he  might  choosfe,  but  these  self- 
appointed  guardians  of  tlie  free  people  of 
this  coxmtry  are  saying  tvat  no  American 
citizen  should  be  allowed  to  have  the  ma- 
terials with  which  to  bulk  himself  a  house 
in  which  to  live  until  the  Government  ty- 
coons look  at  his  plans,  his  estimated  costs 
and  decide  whether  or  not,  in  their  own  wi&e 
Judgment,  such  a  utizen  lias  sense  enough 
to  attend  to  his  own  business. 

These  high  and  mighty  Federal  overlords 
Insist  that  sales  prices  oi:  homes  be  con- 
trolled. Of  course,  if  they  ( >re  Federally  con- 
trolled, these  behemoths  of  Government 
bureaus  will  have  some  e|cuse  for  holding 
tbeir  jobs  and  for  mamtaii^ng  their  sprawl- 
ing and  higb-salaned  staffs  of  underlings  and 
hirelings  who  fawn  about  t  lem  In  order  that 
they,  too.  may  hang  on  to  the  Federal  pap. 

P\irthermore  these  same  xjwer-dnmk  Fed- 
eral agency  beads  in  Washington  are  seri- 
ously proposing  that  a  permit  system  for 
building  houses  must  be  vk  arked  out  and  In- 
stalled which  would  make  t  imperative  that 
every  individual  in  the  United  States  secure 
a  Oovenunent  license  to  bu  Lid  his  own  house. 

They  would  require  that  i  (very  homebuilder 
<t!bmlt  architect's  plans  o  them  and  the 
estimates  of  the  costs  by  instructors,  how 
many  rooms  any  given  home  would  have, 
whether  the  bathroom  is  upstairs  or  down, 
and  every  other  minutia  of  detail  Incident 
to  the  construction  of  a  pr  vate  home  passed 
upon  by  these  swivel-chair  professors  and 
beardless   economists. 

This  is  an  lUtistratlon  of  the  Insatiate 
greed  for  continued  power  »  mong  some  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. 

Partlcularlv  It  Is  the  prcfrram  of  the  OPA. 
sanctioned  by  the  CIO.  b<  th  of  whose  eco- 
nomic ideas,  as  well  as  whc  se  social  purposes, 
seem  to  run  hand  in  hand  on  many  policies 
which  would  destroy  the  fundamental  rights 
of  the  Individual  citizens  o^  this  country. 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Admln  istration  has  made 
bold  to  announce  thrctigh  Its  Director. 
Chester  Bowles,  that  "we  are  going  to  estab- 
lish far  more  effective  controls  in  building 
materials  and  housing  coistruction  to  help 
make  more  than  daydream;  the  bousing  plans 
of  millions  of  home-loving  families." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  OPA  already  has 
devised  a  plan  by  which  its  own  Infallible 
wisdom  will  guide  the  be  lighted  American 
citizen  In  his  quest  for  a  new  home  of  his 
own. 

This  plan  provides  that  the  OPA.  through 
Ita  national,  regional,  and  field  offices,  shall 
put  into  effect  a  permanent  peacetime  control 
of  construction. 

Orders  have  gone  out  from  this  agency  to 
Its  thousands  of  field  forc;s  "to  initiate  an 
area  pricing  program  on  new  construction" 
and  "to  develop  technique  >  for  pricing  com- 
pleted houses.'" 

After  all  of  this  rigmarole  shall  have  been 
done  by  these  bureaucratic  meddlers,  further 
orders  include  the  eztensl<  n  of  "coverage  of 
area  pricing  orders  on  hone  improvements 
and  new  construction  sen  ices. ' 


The  OPA  means  business.  It  Is  going  to 
see  that  Just  as  many  as  possible  of  its  62.000 
paid  employees  who  have  been  engaged  in 
rationing  and  price  control  during  the  war 
are  to  hang  on  to  their  Jobs  dtrrtng  peacetime 
as  well  as  to  cling  desperately  and  as  per- 
manently as  they  can  to  their  wartime  au- 
thority even  though  the  war  is  over. 

The  whole  OPA  plan  is  to  tell  you,  the  free 
citizen,  of  this  supposedly  free  country,  what 
you  can  and  cannot  do  If  you  want  to  build 
yourself  a  new  home. 

It  sets  up  for  you  dollars-and-cents  ceilings 
on  building  materials  and  construction  serv- 
ices and  imposes  a  scheme  of  bossing  you 
around  that  is  so  confusing  and  involved  with 
red  tape  wormishness  that  even  its  own 
high-priced  platoons  of  lawyers  wouldn't  be 
able  to  give  you  an  intelligent  explanation  of 
their  ccanpllcated  deluge  of  directives  by 
which  they  propose  to  Hltlerize  American 
freemen. 

If  such  unlimited  authority  is  left  mrith 
the  OPA  and  its  left-wing  economista  and 
ignorant  academicians  to  Interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  matter  of  building  homes  for 
themselves,  this  Federal  agency  will  extend 
its  control  far  beyond  the  arbitrary  limits 
which  it  exercised  over  the  people  of  this 
country  during  the  emergency  of  the  war. 

President  Truman  and  the  Congress  should 
either  give  back  to  the  American  people  some 
of  the  basic  liberties  in  individtial  action  and 
enterprise  of  which  they  were  necessarily 
deprived  diirlng  the  war,  or  come  out  and 
tell  them  plainly  that  in  their  Judgment, 
they,  the  individual  citizens  of  America,  are 
too  idiotic  to  be  left  to  run  at  large  without 
a  Government  ring  in  their  nose. 


Federal  Imlustrial  Relations  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or   MINNZSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10. 1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.<;ent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch! 
entitled  "Senator  Hatch  Rebuts  Critics 
of  B-H-B  Labor  Bill."  being  Senate  bill 
1171,  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  fMr.  Hatch  1.  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton),  and  myself. 
The  article  appears  in  today's  issue  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Hatch  Rebtttts  Ctmcs  or  B-H-B 
Laeor  Bill 

(By  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch) 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Relations  Act  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors BtrETON,  Ball,  and  myself  has  received 
unanimous,  enthusiastic  approval. 

Hoping  to  clarify  Jtist  what  the  bill  ac- 
tually provides,  I  had  Intended  to  discuss  all 
the  criticisms  of  certain  partisan  groups.  A 
careful  study  of  every  objection  raised  has 
been  made.  That  study  revealed  a  striking 
similarity  in  the  criticisms.  That  clearly  ap- 
parent design  indicates  an  attitude  on  the 
part  of  some,  which  does  not  auger  well  for 
the  adoption  of  any  law  setting  up  machinery 
for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  disputes. 

rr  WAS  lambasted 
Leaders  of  different  labor  organizations  at- 
tacked the  bill  with  almost  frenzied  condem- 
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nation.  Vituperative  phrases  were  not  nec- 
lected.  It  was  called  "a  bill  to  strait-jacket 
labor."  "to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,"  and  to  "enslave  labor."  Such  gen- 
eralizations contribute  little,  if  anything,  to 
a  discussion  of  the  grave  issues  posed  by  the 
bill,  and  certainly  present  no  answer  to  the 
problems  which  confront  not  only  labor  and 
management  but  the  whole  country  as  well. 
The  outstanding  objections,  which  appear 
in  nearly  every  criticism  are:  (1)  That  the 
measure  requires  compulsory  arbitration;  (2) 
that  it  repeals  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act: 
and  (3)  that  it  freezes  the  status  quo  and 
thereby  benefits  management  and  Injures 
labor. 

CHARGES    DENIED 

If  those  objections  as  they  are  stated  were 
true,  not  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  would 
vote  for  It.  That  they  do  not  correctly  pre- 
sent the  picture  goes  without  saying.  Partly 
true,  they  carry  implications  far  beyond  any 
provision  of  the  bill,  and  grossly  exaggerate 
its  terms. 

For  instance,  while  the  measure  does  con- 
tain one  provision  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, that  provision  is  restricted  and  applies 
only  to  the  most  extreme  cases — cases  where 
the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  an  entire 
community  or  communities  would  be  affected. 
It  applies  only  where  the  rights  of  the  public 
clearly  transcend  the  rights  of  both  labor  and 
management.  Necessarily  these  Instances 
would  be  exceedingly  rare,  such  as  the  cessa- 
tion or  the  interruption  of  service  In  a  great 
public  'ndustry.  utility,  coal,  milk,  etc.; 
something  upon  which  the  safety,  health,  or 
welfare  of  human  beings  actually  depend. 

The  plain  truth  is  the  bill  requires  arbi- 
tration only  in  Instances  so  extreme  and 
vital  that  responsible  authority  would  adopt 
far  more  stringent  forms  of  compulsion, 
such  as  calling  out  the  troops,  taking  over 
properties,  or  using  other  strong  means  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  public.  Compulsory 
arbitration  in  such  cases  is  far  better,  wiser, 
fairer.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  for  both 
labor  and  management  than  the  use  of 
strong-arm  methods  which  would  be  the  In- 
evitable result  where  the  safety  or  health 
of  men,  women,  and  children  are  Involved. 

As  to  repealing  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act. 
which  prohibits  Individuals  from  obtaining 
Injunctions  in  labor-management  disputes, 
we  flatly  deny  that  the  bill  repeals  that  wise 
law.  Our  bin  does  permit  the  appropriate 
agency  of  government  to  obtain  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  either  management  or  labor 
from  violating  the  law.  Existing  law  Is  not 
changed  by  this  provision,  for  the  highest 
court  has  held  that  the  Government's  right 
to  injunction  Is  not  impaired  by  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Act.  The  pending  bill  does  not 
permit  private  employers  to  obtain  an  In- 
junction prohibiting  laboring  people  from 
using  the  only  weapon  they  uf«d  to  have  to 
advance  the  cause  of  labor  or  ';o  prevent  ex- 
ploitation. Happily,  those  day.s  are  gone  for- 
ever. 

MOEE    DISAGREEMENT 

It  Is  claimed  the  bill  freezes  the  status 
quo  pending  the  exhaustion  of  the  concilia- 
tion and  mediation  remedies  for  which  the 
measure  provides.  It  Is  said  fnls  operates  to 
the  detriment  of  labor.  Here  again  there  is 
sharp  disagreement.  It  is  true  that  if  an 
Increase  In  wages  should  be  requested  and  a 
dipute  were  thereby  occasioned,  the  wage 
scale  existing  at  the  time  the  request  was 
made  would  continue  throughout  the  period 
cf  peaceful  negotiation.  At  first  glance,  this 
may  seem  unfair.  But  shotilcl  a  loss  occur, 
pending  peaceful  settlement,  would  it  not 
be  better  for  labor  to  suffer  a  temporary  loss 
than  to  have  strikes  or  shut-dcwns  and  there- 
by suffer  a  far  greater  loss? 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  in  this  regard  Is 
evenly  balanced.  Suppose  management  at- 
tempted to  reduce  wages  and  a  dispute  re- 
sulted from  such  action  by  the  employer. 
The  very  provision  now  so  vigorously  opposed 


would  be  an  advantage  to  labor  Itself.  For. 
pending  the  peaceful  adjustment,  the  work- 
man would  receive  the  higher  wage  which 
existed  at  the  time  the  attempt  to  cut 
wages  was  made. 

AtTTHORS'    STAND 

Later,  as  opportunity  Is  presented,  the 
authors  of  the  bill  shall  gladly  take  up  all 
the  objections.  The  Issue  is  too  important 
to  be  clouded  by  extreme  and  violent  criti- 
cism such  as  has  been  heaped  upon  this 
measure.  The  authors  and  sponsors  seek 
only  to  flhd  the  best  method  of  providing 
legal  machinery  for  the  fair  and  Just  settle- 
ment of  labor-management  disputes  and  to 
substitute  that  machinery  for  the  rule  of 
force. 

A  study  of  the  objections  seemed  to  re- 
veal a  strong  Intent  to  defeat  any  similar 
legislation.  Else,  why  would  responsible 
leaders  declare  that  the  measure  is  so  bad 
no  attempt  to  amend  or  improve  it  will  be 
made  and  that  all  resourses  will  be  mustered 
to  bring  about  its  complete  defeat,  and  that 
Members  of  Congress  who  vote  for  it  will  be 
politically  dead.  Does  this  attitude  mean 
that  only  partisan,  one-sided  measures  may 
be  considered? 

GOVERNMENT    SIDE 

That  would  deny  the  Government  the  right 
to  play  any  part  or  to  provide  any  legal 
machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  in  which  the  public  as  a  whole  has 
a  great  stake,  and  upon  which  the  welfare 
of  all  the  people  may  depend.  Without 
power,  without  authority,  without  law.  pos- 
sibly vrtthout  influence,  is  Government  to 
play  only  a  weak,  helpless,  impotent  and 
futile  role  in  this  gravest  of  all  domestic 
problems  which  now  confront  the  Nation  in 
the  postwar  era? 

Government  is  constantly  Importuned  to 
enact  legislation  conferring  special  benefits 
on  both  management  and  labor.  Tariffs,  re- 
duced taxes,  immediate  removal  of  wartime 
controls,  unemployment  compensation,  full- 
employment  bills,  higher  wages,  shorter 
hours,  are  right  now  being  sought.  Will 
Government  be  urged  to  exercise  its  great 
power  in  these  special  cases,  but  its  right 
and  duty  to  safeguard  the  Interests  of  all 
the  people  by  legislation  requiring  some 
measure  of  responsibility  from  employer  and 
employee  be  denied? 

Earnestly,  it  is  hoped  that  both  labor  and 
management  will  devote  their  energies  and 
all  the  wisdom  and  strength  of  their  great 
organizations  to  aid  In  securing  the  passage 
of  just  and  fair  legislation  which  will  pro- 
mote and  require  peace  in  indtistrlal  re- 
lations. 


Jobless  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10, 1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Jobless  Aid."  dealing  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Kilgore  bill  to  supple- 
ment and  extend  payments  under  State 
unemployment  compensation  laws,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc«d, 
as  follows: 


JOBLESS  AID 

The  Kilgore  bill  to  supplement  and  ex- 
tend payments  under  State  unemplo>-ment 
compensation  laws  is  meeting  with  such  de- 
termined opposition  inside  and  outside  Con- 
gress that  the  odds  are  now  against  its  pas- 
sage except  in  a  severely  truncated  form. 
We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  dismay  over  the 
misrepresentations  which  have  been  put 
forward  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this 
temporary  measure. 

Critics  have   Intimated  that  the  measure 
assures  the  payment  of  $25  weekly  to  every 
unemployed  worker  for  half  a  year,  thereby 
putting  a  premium  on  loafing.    Of  course,  it 
does   nothing   of   the   sort.     The   maximum 
paymente  permissible  could  not  exceed  two- 
thirds  of  a  man's  oi*  woman's  previous  week- 
ly earnings,  while  $26  would  be  the  maxi- 
mum payable  under  any  conditions.     Thus 
there  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  legislation 
to  force  a  national  wage  standard  upon  the 
States,   as  is  sometimes  charged.     Nor   Is  It 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  and  women 
who  have  served  their  country  so  well  during 
the  war  are  going  to  revel  in  idleness  on  a 
fraction  of  their  former  earnings  when  they 
lose  their  war  jobs.     In  point  of  fact,  they 
would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  if  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  agencies  function 
halfway  adequately,  since  an  insured  worker 
must  accept  any  suitable  Job  offered  him  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

The  Issue  of  States'  rights  has  been  raised 
by  the  suggestion  that  the  bill  looks  toward 
federalization   of   the   unemployment   insur- 
ance svstem.     This  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
The    Kilgore    bill    leans    over    backward    to 
permit  Federal  supplementary  benefits  to  be 
paid  through  the  State  agencies,  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  interference  with  existing 
provisions  of  State  laws.    It  even  authorizes 
the  States,  acting  as  agents  of  the  Federal 
Government,    to    pay    unemployment    com- 
pensation to  civilian  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  not  now  covered.     In 
short,    the    proposal    bears    throughout    the 
marks  of  a  purely  temporary   arrangement 
designed  to  cope  with  emergency  unemploy- 
ment resulting  from  the  sudden  end  of  the 
war.    That  Is- a  type  of  unemployment  prob- 
lem   that    Insurance    systems    developed    to 
serve     the     needs     of     peacetime     are     not 
equipped  to  handle.    It  l.s  only  common  sense, 
therefore,   to   make  special   provision   for   a 
national  emergency  such  as  now  confronts 
us.    And  the  responsibility  for  taking  action 
plainly  rests  upon  the  Federal  Government. 
Millions  of  workers  have  moved  about  the 
country  at  the  urging  of  the  Government  to 
engage  in  war  work.     They  have  been  praised 
for    their    energy    and    applauded    for    their 
patriotism  by  that  same  Government.     Are 
they  now  to  be  left  inadequately  provided 
for.  If  their  wanderings  happen  to  have  taken 
them  to  States  that  pay  only  meager  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  limited  periods  of  time? 
Is  nothing  to  be  done  to  aid  many  other  dis- 
placed civilian  workers   in   private   employ- 
ment-not   covered    by    Insurance?    Finally, 
does  the  Federal  Government  propose  to  let 
Its  own  dismissed  employees  who  have  worked 
In  arsenals,  munitions  plants,  and  navy  yards 
shift    for    themselvesZ    They    will    have    to 
unless  action  is  taken  promptly   to  extend 
unemplojmieijt-lnsurance  coverage  to  civilian 
employees     of     the     Federal     Government. 
Neither  will  It  go  down  well  with  the  public 
If  officers  and  men  of  the  merchant  marine, 
once  lauded  to  the  skies  for  their  bravery  In 
defying  torpedoes  and  burning  oil.  are  turned 
out  to  search  for  new  jobs  without  the  bene- 
fit   of    unemployment    compensation.     The 
States  do  not  Insure  these  maritime  workers, 
because  It  Is  obvious  that  a  national  program 
is  required  to  take  care  of  them. 

There  Is  another  item  In  the  Kilgore  bill 
that  Congress  cannot  afford  to  forget;  1.  e., 
the  provision  for  pa3rment  of  travel  expenses 
to  facilitate  placement  of  workers  in  jobs  at 
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distant  poJnta.  If  reconversion  employment 
tt  to  proceed  rapidly.  It  ts  most  Imporunt  to 
■hirt  Idle  workers  from  congested  war  cen- 
ters to  locations  wbers  workers  are  needed. 
The  dlrectcM-  of  the  Wastilngion  State  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission  msde 
a  very  MlUng  appeal  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  travel  allowances.  "We  have 
had  a  terrific  importation  of  workmen  to  do 
armament  Jobs  in  Washington  in  the  ship- 
yards and  aircraft  plants,"  he  said.  'Some 
ot  them  are  not  goin^  home;  some  of  them 
are  unable  to  go  due  to  the  lack  of  finances." 
Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Kilgore  bill 
•eem  to  care  nothing  about  the  claims  of 
dtsplaccd  war  workers  to  (air  and  humane 
U— Uuent.  However,  they  cannot  aOord  to 
Ignore  President  Trtunans  reminder  that 
It  Is  a  "matter  of  sound  buslnieas"  to  tide 
these  workers  over  the  transition  period  In 
order  to  prevent  a  widespread  cessation  of 
baying  that  would  have  a  most  harmful  im- 
pact tipon  our  economy.  We  think  that  It 
would  also  be  a  matter  of  sound  politics  for 
Ooocress  to  give  timely  attention  to  the 
naada  of  dismissed  workers  on  the  home 
front  as  well  aa  to  the  needs  of  discharged 
veterans. 


Still  Plajinf  PoKtics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NoaTH  cjuioLn«A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editonal  from 
the  Evening  Telegram,  of  Rocky  Mount. 
N.  C.  of  Friday.  August  10.  1945.  entitled 
"Still  Playing  Politics."  This  editonal 
corrects  the  misleading  and  erroneous 
statements  contained  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  News  discussuig 
the  rural -electrification  situation  in 
Johnston  County.  N.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SmJL  PUlTmC  POLITICS 

There  would  really  be  no  reason  for  the  re- 
opening of  a  conuoversy  which  was  decided 
8  years  ago  if  there  were  not  offlrlals  m  high 
places  who  insist  that  the  powers  that  be  are 
not  playing  politics  with  rural  electrification 
and  if  the  liiay  issue  at  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion News  had  not  been  printed  and  circu- 
lated. In  that  issue  the  neighboring  county 
of  Johnston  Is  mucli  maligned,  the  Carolina 
Power  it  Light  Co.  more  maligned,  and  the 
putilic-splTlted  citizens  who  wanted  electric 
service  in  the  rural  areas  held  up  as  double- 
crossing  reprobates. 

And  there  Is  certainly  a  demand  for  an 
answer  when  the  article  Ls  illustrated  with 
a  map  of  the  State  in  which  every  county 
la  lUy  white  except  Johnston  where  black 
Is  the  contrast.  Libelous  statements  are 
made  about  the  men  who  sold  out  to  the 
power  company  and  throttled  the  growth  of 
electric  service  to  rural  areas. 

If  the  authorship  of  the  article  was  spon- 
sored with  the  name  of  any  Individual,  and 
If  It  had  not  been  published  with  dollars 
belonging  to  the  public,  the  case  would  not 
be  so  b«d.  However,  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion News  Is  a  Government  organ,  and  of 
course  the  Government  caniK>t  be  sued.  As 
typical  o*  many  <rf  the  erroneous  statements 
In  the  article,  the  anonymous  author  alleges 
that    there   remains   pledged    but   not   ooq- 
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Btructed  after  8  years  "a 
295-mlle  project  and  that 
would  have  gotten  service 
because    of    the    traltoroti^ 
neighbors  ■ 

Especially   does  this  staAd 
when  the  acts  are  that  aft^r 
hobbles    the    rural 
Washington  could  invoke  Ir 
and  after  the  State  rural 
thority  had  tried  for  a 
operative  under  way  but 
from  Washington,  the 
prior   to   the   end   of    1939. 
miles  of  rural  lines  in 
the   time   of   the   Japanese 
Harbor  the  power  compan] 
480    miles    of    line    and 
customers. 

Actually,  the  Carolina 
had    built    more    rural 
County  than  had  been 
operative  effort  in  any 
State.    But  for  the  war  the^ 
pleted  an  additional  270 
has  already  been  surveyed 
which  Is  now  awaiting 

Instead  of  the  mournm 
County  should  have  been 
in  such  sharp  relief   that 
Indicate  the  true  status 
the   best   rural   electrified 
Carolina.    Fblks  In  that 
They  know   the  State 
first  on  the  list  and  did 
a  part  of  that  first  hundrdd 
to   the   rural-electrlficalio|i 
lines  In  Johnston  County 
the    hundred    million 
doubtful  States  like  Penns^l 
Senator  N-^rrls"  State  of 

The     Government     spe 
through     the     Federal 
group  trying  to  discredit 
public-spirited  citizens, 
court    afforded    a   couple 
time   against   the 
on  the  Ijasls  of  the  facts 
Washington  oligarchy  has 
we  are  convinced  they  are 
tics,  as  the  recert  Issue 
Indicates,  and   It's  a  grea 
electrification  l.s  a  wonder^l 
mean  so  much  to  the  rural 
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In  bold   relief 
fighting  all  the 
folks    in 
the  State  courts. 
Electrification  au- 
to get  the  co- 
cc^uld  gc".  no  money 
company  had. 
constructed   382 
Johr^ton  County.     By 
attack  on  Pearl 
had  constructed 
vtas    serving    2.800 
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UNITED  STATES 


President.  I  ask 
have  printed  in 


Mr.  MAYBANK  MrJ 
unanimous  consent  to 
the  Appendix  of  the  RiioRn  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "Pirsi  Peace  Confer- 
ence." published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  date. 

There  being  no  obj  ?ction.  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  b»  printed  in  the 
RxcoED.  as  follows: 

FUST  PBACS  CONI  rnZNCS 

Another  International  i  conference  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  converting  victory  into 
peace  will  begin  in  Londoti  tomorrow,  when 
tlM  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  represent- 
ing the  Big  Five — the  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  Russia,  France,  and  Chin& — assem- 
bles for  Its  opening  seiislon.  Though  It 
meets  without  any  of  th<  fanfare  that  ac- 
companied the  opening  of  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference,  tills  C<  uncll,  esUbliahed 


by  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  the  BIr  Three, 
and  to  be  enlarged  as  occasion  demands  by 
representatives  of  other  states  In  matters 
affecting  them,  will  be  the  first  real  peace 
conference  to  follow  the  war  Just  ended. 

For  its  "immediate  Important  Usk,"  as  set 
down  by  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  Is  to  draw 
up  treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Finland,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  peace  settlement  with  Germany 
against  the  time  when  Germany  shall  have 
a  government  authorized  to  sign  It.  These 
treaties  are  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  which  means  prlmarUy  the 
powers  that  forced  these  enemies  to  sur- 
render. But  once  the  treaties  are  drawn  up, 
a  change  in  them  will  be  more  than  diffl- 
cult.  and  for  all  practical  purposes  the  word 
of  the  new  Conterence  will  be  Just  as  final 
for  the  nations  affected  as  was  that  of  the 
Peace  Conferences  following  the  last  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  Council  will  be 
also,  in  effect,  a  re-creation  of  the  Allied  Su- 
preme Council  and  the  Ambassadors'  Confer- 
ence which  ruled  Europe  after  the  last  war. 
For  the  Council  shall  also  consider  all  such 
"other  matters"  as  the  member  governments 
may  refer  to  it.  That  Europe  Is  full  of  such 
"other  matters."  ranging  from  elections  in 
the  Balkans  to  the  displacement  of  many  mil- 
lions and  the  supervision  of  Europe's  water- 
ways, is  evidenced  by  every  day's  dispatches 
from  that  troubled  Continent.  And  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Council  in  these  "other  mat- 
ters '  will  be  no  less  vital  than  the  peace 
treaties  it  produces. 

In  other  words,  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  has  now  been  charged  with  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  creating  the 
peace  for  which  the  United  Nations  fought 
and  bled.  In  that  task  the  Council  will  un- 
doubtedly become  the  arena  for  many  a  hard- 
fought  diplomatic  battle,  as  has  every  peace 
conference  after  every  war.  And  the  general 
conditions  of  the  p)eace  have  already  been  de- 
termined for  It  by  the  ntimerous  previous 
conferences,  from  the  original  United  Na- 
tions assembly  In  Washington  which  sub- 
scribed to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  through  Teh- 
ran. Moscow,  and  Yalta,  to  the  victory  con- 
ference of  Potsdam.  But  the  practical  details 
which  must  give  meaning  to  the  general  terms 
are  still  to  be  fixed,  and  these  details  are  no 
less  important  than  the  general  terms  them- 
selves. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  behooves  the 
Council  to  keep  ever  before  Its  eyes  the  high 
principles  for  which  the  United  Nations 
fought  the  war.  This  Is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary because,  under  the  exigencies  of  the  war 
Itself,  these  principles  have  been  progres- 
sively compromised  by  each  successive  con- 
ference. And  since  the  United  States  Is  the 
most  Impartial  party  In  the  Council,  the 
leadership  In  the  fight  for  these  principles 
will  Inevitably  fall  to  the  United  States, 
which.  In  defending  them,  also  defends  its 
own  highest  interests. 

In  this  struggle  the  two  former  State  Secre- 
taries Hull  and  Stettlnlus  have  already  set 
the  pattern  for  American  policy.  Mr  Hull  In 
his  VJ-statement  again  called  for  both  a 
restoration  and  a  raising  of  the  standards  of 
political,  moral,  social,  and  economic  conduct 
of  nations  and  individuals.  It  must  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Byrnes,  as  he  indicated  in  his 
statement  regarding  Japan,  proposes  to  pur- 
sue a  like  policy.  In  which  he  will  have  the 
great  advantage  of  a  freer  hand  and  greater 
power  at  his  disposal  than  his  predecessors 
could  count  on  during  the  war  Itself.  As  the 
aftermath  of  the  last  war  proved,  peace  is  tm- 
poasible  without  p>ower,  and  power  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  has  already  been  pro- 
vided In  the  United  Nations  organliatlan. 
Btrt  hlatory  likewise  shows  that  peace  based 
on  power  alone  Is  eqtially  Illusory,  and  that 
the  only  peace  that  endures  Is  that  which  Is 
based  on  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  and 
conscience  of  mankind. 
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Hiram  Johnson,  the  Man  Who  Could  Have 
Been  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMikRKS 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  inspirations  of  my  l.fe  was  de- 
rived from  the  close  association  which 
I  was  privileged  to  enjoy,  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  with  Hiram  W.  Johnson. 
When  I  first  met  him  he  w£.s  engaged 
in  a  crusading  campaign  against  cor- 
rupt corporate  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  California,  and  the  fiery  3lo- 
quence  of  his  speeches  stirred  up  in  my 
youthful  spirit  an  enthusiasrr  for  good 
government  such  as  I  had  ne\  er  known 
before.    Throughout    that    si)ectacular 
campaign  I  read  or  heard  his  every  pub- 
lic utterance  with  intense  inti?rest,  and 
when  he  was  elected  Governor  I  said  to 
myself:  Here  is  a  man  of  Godlike  stature. 
Then,  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range 
his  administration  as  the  chief  executive 
of  my  State.     And  my  admiration  for 
the   man    increased    steadily.    He    ful- 
filled  every   promise   made   during   his 
campaign.    Literally,  he  kicked  out  of 
politics  the  powerful  railroad  machine 
which  had  dominated  the  official  life  of 
California  for  generations,  ever  since  the 
driving  of  the  golden  spike  signalized  the 
completion  of  the  first  transccmtinental 
rail  line.    As  the  effective  instrument  to 
fulfill  this  major  promise  he  created,  by 
constitutional  amendment  and  legisla- 
tive enactment,  a  new   State  railroad 
commission   with   broad   and   practical 
powers  to  regulate  the  railroads  and  all 
other  public  utilities,  and  made  those 
utilities,  so  long  as  he  was  Governor,  the 
servants  instead  of  the  masters  of  the 
people. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  vi- 
sion, ability,  and  high  purpose.    Demon- 
strating a  rare  capacity  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  legislature,  he  sponsored  and 
obtained  the  passage  of  a  great  program 
cf  liberal  laws  which  made  California  one 
of  the  outstanding  progressiv*;  States  of 
our  Nation.    Labor,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning had  stood  aloof,  watchiig  his  ca- 
reer, soon  acclaimed  him  as  ihe  author 
of  a  new  magna  carta  for  ihe  toiling 
masses  of  western  America.     Business, 
fighting  furiously  at  first  against  regula- 
tive measures  which  Johnson  advocated, 
admitted  at  the  end  of  his  initial  term  as 
Governor  that  it  could  not  afftird  to  urge 
the  repeal  of  any  of  the  important  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  under  his  lead- 
ership. 

And  so  Hiram  Johnson  became  the 
only  California  Governor  to  be  elected 
twice  to  that  high  office  durin?  the  pres- 
ent century.  Two  years  after  his  reelec- 
tion as  Governor  he  ran  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  won. 

His  career  as  a  Member  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Congress  is  familiar  to  you  all, 
and  I  shall  comment  upon  it  cnly  briefly. 
Soon  after  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate he  invited  me  to  become  his  private 


secretary,  and  I  was  delighted  to  accept. 
In  this  new  relationship  I  had  obvi- 
ously a  better  opportunity  to  know  the 
man  Hiram  Johnson  than  ever  before. 
His  keen  steel-like  mind  and  the  strength 
of  his  purpose  made  a  deep  impression  at 
once  up  on  the  American  public,  just  as 
those  qualities  had  already  won  the  con- 
fidence and  support  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  within  the  short  space  of  3 
years  he  became  the  candidate  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  progressive  Republicans  of 
America  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  wish  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters,  as  expressed  by  their  ballots  in 
a  majority  of  the  States  where  primary 
elections  were  held,  had  prevailed.  Hiram 
Johnson  would  have  been  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1920.  If  so.  in  the  years  imme- 
diately following,  this  Nation  would  have 
been  spared  one  of  the  darkest  chapters 
in  its  executive  history.  But  in  1920 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  Republican 
Party  adopted  the  slogan:  "We  can  win 
with  a  yellow  dog."  Hiram  Johnson  did 
not  fit  that  bill,  and  the  GOP  leaders 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  of  their  national  con- 
vention. 

To  my  personal  knowledge.  Hiram 
Johnson  was  offered  three  other  oppor- 
tunities by  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  year,  acceptance  of  any  one 
of  which  would  have  resulted  in  his  even- 
tual elevation  to  the  Presidency.  Sen- 
ator Boise  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
the  acknowledged  boss  of  the  Republican 
Party,  repeatedly  proposed  that  the  GOP 
convention  ticket  of  1920  should  be:  Phi- 
lander C.  Knox  for  President  and  Hiram 
Johnson  for  Vice  President.  This  pro- 
posal was  urgently  submitted  to  John- 
son on  a  number  of  occasions  in  my 
presence  by  representatives  of  Penrose, 
who  was  then  ill,  but  Johnson,  although 
Senator  Knox  was  his  seat  mate  and 
close  personal  friend  in  the  Senate,  al- 
ways refused  to  consider  it  because  he, 
Johnson,  was  the  candidate  of  the  pro- 
gressive groups  in  the  Republican  Party, 
while  Knox  was  a  recognized  conserva- 
tive. 

Later,  while  the  1920  convention  was 
in  progress.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  a  lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  Republican  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency,  walked  into 
the  Johnson  headquarters  in  the  Audi- 
torium Hotel  in  Chicago  and  asked  me 
to  arrange  an  immediate  conference  be- 
tween him  and  Senator  Johnson  in  order 
to  discuss  a  consolidation  of  their  vot- 
ing strength  in  the  convention,  whereby 
through  agreement  one  or  the  other 
might  be  nominated  for  President  and 
the  other  for  Vice  President.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  at  a  crucial  period  in  the 
national  convention  balloting,  when 
Wood  and  Johnson  together  still  had 
sufficient  votes,  if  combined,  to  control 
the  nomination.  I  was  unable  to  present 
General  Wood's  proposal  to  Senator 
Johnson  until  after  the  landslide  to 
Harding  had  begun,  so  it  was  never  seri- 
ously considered. 

After  Harding  was  nominated,  he  per- 
sonally called  UF>on  Senator  Johnson  and 
invited  him  to  be  the  Republican  Party 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  Johnson 
declined. 

Knox,  Wood,  and  Harding  all  died  long 
before  the  next  Presidential  term  of  4 


years  expired.  If  Hiram  Johnson  had 
accepted  any  one  of  the  proposals  which 
I  have  recited  he  would  almost  certainly 
have  become  President. 

In  my  opinion,  had  fate  decreed 
otherwise,  the  course  of  American  history 
would  have  been  radically  changed.  Al- 
though I  have  not  agreed  with  Senator 
Johnson's  attitude  on  foreign  policy  and 
some  domestic  issues  in  recent  years,  I 
shall  always  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  men  California  has  ever  sent  to 
our  National  Legislature,  and  will  be 
grateful  to  him  for  emancipating  our 
State  from  a  condition  of  political  slavery 
and  for  his  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  liberalism  in  the  West. 

Prom  a  personal  standpoint,  his  mem- 
ory will  always  be  affectionately  and  de- 
votedly enshrined  in  my  heart. 


About  That  House 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10, 1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  received  telegrams  as  follows: 

From  Mr.  D.  A.  Gathmann.  president 
of  the  Jackson  County  (Mich.)  Realty 
Board: 

Urge  L-41  be  lifted  completely  from  home 
building  and  that  cost  and  price  controls 
in  OPA  be  immediately  removed.  This  is 
one  sure  way  to  combat  unemployment  and 
provide  urgently  needed  housing  through 
private  enterprise.  We  also  urge  that  the 
6-month  possession  requirements  for  occu- 
pancy of  existing  property  be  revoked  imme- 
diately. Returning  veterans  must  not  be 
penalized  in  this  way.  The  least  we  can  do 
for  those  who  have  done  so  much  for  us  is  to 
provide  adequate  housing  as  rapidly  as  poe- 
Eible. 

From  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Board  of 
Realtors: 

We  request  Immediate  lifting  of  Lr-41 
building  controls.  Also  protest  extension  of 
eviction  time  to  6-month  period.  OPA 
promised  easing  controls  after  war.  Appears 
property  owners  are  to  have  increased  control. 

From  Mr.  L.  H.  Stockford.  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Construction  Co.: 

Imperative  support  be  given  construction 
Industry  as  outlined  In  letter  to  the  President 
by  national  association  and  wire  to  you  by 
Detroit  Builders'  Association. 

Prom  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Real  Estate 
Board: 

This  board  favors  that  1^1  be  completely 
lifted  and  that  all  cost  and  price  contracts 
be  removed.  WiU  appreciate  your  coopera- 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  received  41  similar  tele- 
grams from  individual  constituents  re- 
siding in  the  district  which  I  represent 
in  Congress. 

Our  people  are  vitally  interested  in 
preventing  unemployment,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  If  free  enterprise  is  per- 
mitted to  function  in  a  sound,  business- 
like wafs  It  may  be  necessary  eventual- 
ly, for  the  Government  to  intervene  in 
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order  that  there  may  be  jobs  for  alL 
However,  certainly  the  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  furnish  the  jobs  if  by 
rules,  regulations,  edicts,  and  flats,  peo- 
ple are  not  permitted  to  build  homes  they 
ar«  ready  and  willinie  to  build  and  pay 
for.  and  if  private  initiative  is  prevented 
from  securing  the  material  necessary  for 
home  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  objecting  to  es- 
sential regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  those  residine  In  my  dis- 
trict who  are  familiar  with  regulation 
lr-41.  and  those  qualified  to  speak  con- 
cerning home  construction,  insist  that 
this  regulation  should  be  cancelled  at 
once  if  the  home  construction  Industry 
Is  to  produce  homes  and  absorb  labor 
now. 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Times- 
Herald  there  appeared  an  article  bearmg 
on  this  subject  which  I  am  Including  In 
tbeK  remarks,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

ABOUT  THAT   HOOSl 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  hottest  undercover  fight  in  the  Gov- 
ernment at  this  moment — on  the  domestic 
front  anyhow — Is  about  houses.  The  auto- 
mobUe  was  the  big  thing  at  the  end  o*  World 
War  I  and  made  Americas  fortune  for  20 
ye«n  thereafter.  Now  the  new  big  thing  is 
hfinrtne  Judging  from  the  evidence,  at  teast 
1»lf  thft^  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America  want  to  buy  a  house  or  bxUid  a  new 
one. 

The  Imlldlng  industry  is  almost  hysterical 
with  excitement  and  worry.  The  customers 
right  at  this  moment  are  eager  to  do  bt»ines8 
and  iiave  pocket! uls  of  cash.  Banks  all  over 
tbe  country  report  lines  at  the  windows 
where  war  bonds  are  cashed. 

A  lot  of  that  was  saving  toward  a  home, 
and  if  deals  c«n  be  made  rlfht  now.  most  oi 
tt  will  go  for  same.  But  you  know  how  It  is 
with  money.    It  gets  very  hot  in  the  pocket. 

You  would  think  that  with  the  customers 
ready  to  buy  and  the  builders  burning  to 
take  their  orders  there  woukl  be  nothing 
but  joy. 

If  materials  are  still  not  available,  at  least 
contracts  could  bt  made  and  specifications 
■greed  on.    But  not  so. 

The  OPA  we  stUl  have  with  tu.  It  stlU 
controls  rents,  which  in  turn  affect  prices 
for  buyexs. 

And  the  WPB  we  also  still  have  with  us. 
The  National  Housing  Authority  has  a  direc- 
tive from  WPB  Limiting  the  coat  of  new 
construcUon.     It  is  pegged  at  18.000. 

You  cant  buiid  much  of  a  house  for  $8,000 
today,  wbat  with  the  going  wages  of  car- 
penters. bruULiayers,  and  pia£terers.  Not  to 
mennon  the  prices  of  housing  mi.terlals 
driven  up  by  war  and  completely  uncertam  in 
most  departments  for  1946. 

Tbere  im  no  dear  line  in  the  Government  aa 
to  what  anybody  can  expect.  On  the  one 
hand.  WPB  says  vaguely  that  it  will  withdraw 
Its  controls  "as  soon  as  pcsaihle." 

On  the  other  hand.  OPA  says  that  It  wants 
to  eoatrol  easts  of  residential  construction  on 
Into  an  unspecified  future. 

Anrt  you  know  what  that  means.  Experl- 
enc*  with  Government  has  proved,  down 
through  year  and  years,  that  once  a  control 
Is  clamped  on.  getting  It  off  Is  a  problem. 

The  operatives  of  that  wing  in  our  Govern- 
ment which  wants  to  control  American  life 
down  to  the  last  detail  all  know  the  poten- 
tial power  over  our  total  economy  Ues  inside 
power  over  the  boom  In  residential  housing. 

Housing  really  looks  like  the  throttle  and 
governor  for  prosperity.  So  they  are  going 
to  be  hard  to  shake  loose. 

Opp(»e<l  to  their  plan  for  absolute  domlna- 
tk>n  of  the  building  trade  is  another  govern- 
mental proposiuon  to: 
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1.  Eltmlnate  controls  ovei 
building  entirely  and  let 
mtmi  general  production. 

2.  Discourage     ipeculatlvt  \ 
buying  by  requiring  a  35  per(  en 
down  payment  on  hoxises  cfsting 
»8  000.    That  would  put  a 
ary  explosions  of  true  value^ 

3.  Quit  wonylng  about 
Klon  of  the  housing  mark^ 
builders    will    have    trouble 
together    lat>or.   materials 
the  next  year  to  knock  off 

That    makes    sense    to 
After  all.  the  Government 
business  if  It  is  to  follow  cui 
program  laid  down  In  1944 
and  Jobn  Hancock  and  adopted 
aim. 

Now   let's   see   that 
straight  at  an  Important  t4rget 
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This  morning  I  called 
the  proper  authority  in 
necessity  of   removing 
L-41,  and  am  advised 
matter  is  being  surveyed 
may    expect     some 
shortly.    These  controls 
in  many  instances,  and 
that  careful  survey  by 
ernment  agencies  involved 
giving  relief  to  the 
struction.    Time  is  of 
matter.    Some  people 
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What  Must  We  Give  I  p  To  Get  Full 


Employment? 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ROBERT 


OF  OHIO 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


Monday.  Septembtr 

Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  Presii  lent 
Imous  consent  to  have 
Appendix  of  the  Record 
titled  **Wh3t  Must  We 
Pull  Employment? 
Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


WHAT  MUST  W«  GTVX   X7P  TO 
MXKT? 


Senator  Tafts  propose^ 
so-called  full-employmen 
of  what  a  very  wise 
generation    said    about 
what    you    want    and    whi 
•     •     •     a  I  given) 
the   first,   but   by   no 
toward   intelligent     • 
other  aiKi  more  diiBcult  on^ 
you  must  give  up  to  get 
whether  you  are  ready  to 

In  effect,  what  Senator 
gest  that  the  backers  of 
bill  are  not  telling  us 
part  of  the  "price."    They 
ate  that   we  won't  have 
enterprise  to  get  theUr  full 
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AU  right,  then,  says  Senator  Tatt:  here  are 
several  things  that  must  be  done  to  preserve 
private  enterprise.  Since  you  want  to  pre- 
serve private  enterprise,  let's  Just  write  these 
things  into  the  bill. 

The  Taft  proposals  have  been  met  at  once 
with  ferocious  outcries  from  the  backers  of 
the  blU.  Mr.  Taft  Is  out  to  cripple  their 
plan,  they  Insist.  And  that  may  well  be 
true— which  is  Just  the  point.  For  the  Sena- 
tor's critics  do  not  say  how  they  are  going 
to  maintain  private  enterprise  In  a  full- 
employment  policy  enforced  by  the  Govern- 
ment without  accepting  safeguards  either 
Identical  with  those  proposed  by  Senator 
Taft  or.  if  some  of  the  Taft  proposals  are 
fallacious  in  method,  then  saXe^uaids  iden- 
tical in  purpose  with  the  Taft  proposals. 

Indeed,  the  general  fact  about  the  backers 
of  the  full  employment  plan  ts  that  they 
have  not  yet  supplied  us  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  what  we  will  have  to  give  up 
for  it — the  "price"  not  merely  in  money  but 
in  considerations  less  tangible  and  more 
precious.  No  ope  can  read  the  discussion  of 
"full  employment"  in  Britain  without  noting 
how  much  more  candid  the  British  full- 
employment  people  are  than  their  followers 
and  counterparts  in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  as  suE^gested.  Senators  Wag- 
Nzs  and  Muai.^T  protest  that  they  want  to 
maintain  private  enterprise.  But  Sir  William 
Beveridge,  inventor  of  the  whole  full  employ- 
ment idea,  makes  no  bones  about  sulking 
from  his  list  of  essentia!  liberties  the  right 
"of  a  private  citizen  to  own  means  of  pro- 
duction and  to  employ  other  citizens  in  oper- 
ating them  at  a  wage."  Again,  Sir  William 
is  quite  frank  about  accepting  Lord  Keynes' 
notion  that  "the  duty  of  ordering  the  current 
volume  of  investments  cannot  safely  be  left 
in  private  hands." 

And  if  Sir  William  Is  thus  cavalier  in 
threatening  tlie  very  bases  of  private  enter- 
prise In  his  design  for  the  future,  he  is  only 
kss  bold  In  stating  how  he  proposes  to  nar- 
row labor's  rights.  However  softly  he  put?  it. 
Sir  William  Is  for  what  he  calls  organized 
mobility  of  labor.  Again,  he  professes  his 
heartfelt  determination  to  continue  labor's 
freedom  to  bargain  about  wages;  except,  of 
course,  that  "irresponsible  sectional  wage 
bargaining"  must  be  prevented — he  has  no 
clear  idea  how — In  order  to  escape  inflation- 
ary developments. 

But  what  does  organized  mobility  of  labor 
mean?  It  might  mean  that  if  people  dis- 
charged from  high-wage  Jobs  in  Baltimore 
war  plants  wouldn't  take  Jobs  in  the  low- 
wage  postwar  cannery  plants,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  interest  of  full  employment, 
would  force  them  into  such  Jobs.  What 
does  control  of  "irresponsible  sectional  wage 
bargaining"  mean?  It  means  that  if,  say, 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  makes  wage  demands  nut 
of  line  with  full-employment  needs  then  Mr. 
John  L.  Lewis — not  the  coal-mine  owners, 
note — must  somehow  be  steamrollered  into 
line  with  overriding  public  policy. 

One  wonders  what  British  commenators 
would  be  saying  if  their  own  people  were  as 
mum  aa  ours  on  the  price  labor  may  have  to 
pay  for  full  employment.  For  Americans  will 
note  with  unalloyed  astonishment  that  de- 
spite Sir  WUliara  Beveridge's  relative  honesty 
on  this  all-important  point,  the  Loudon 
Economist  speaks  very  harohly  of  his  tend- 
ency to  "omit  entirely  or  gloss  over  the  im- 
plications for  labor  policy  of  the  program  he 
advocates."  Yet,  says  the  Economist,  "the  im- 
plications are  profound,  since  they  Involve 
nothing  less  than  a  transformation  of  the 
whole  basis  of  the  trade-union  movement." 
The  Economist  then  goes  on  to  suggest  In 
explicit  terms  that  one  of  the  things  British 
worklngmen  may  have  to  give  up  luider  full 
employment  is  union  protectionism  as  they 
have  known  it  for  75  years.  Do  our  full-em- 
plo>Tnent  zealots  have  any  detailed  rebuttal 
of  this  srgument?  If  so.  they  ought  to  re- 
veal it  to  the  public.    That  is  one  way  they 
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could  parry  Dr.  William  A.  Berrldga's  sus- 
picion that  here  and  elsewhere  they  may  "de- 
liberately blur  and  withhold  large  si-gments 
of  the  truth,  hoping  and  preferring  to  get  the 
program  started  through  mere  loose  broad, 
and  emotional  appeal." 


Discharge  of  Servicemen 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10. 1945 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
and  others  that  I  have  been  and  am  as 
much  interested  as  they  are  in  the  return 
and  discharge  of  our  service  men  and 
women.  In  that  connection  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  President  on  the  subject 
and  later  addressed  a  letter  to  him  giv- 
ing him  my  views  and  those  ol  many 
thousands  of  people  who  have  appealed 
to  me.  I  take  the  privilege  of  insert- 
ing the  letter  for  the  information  of  the 
membership  and  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  President  to  bring  about 
the  discharge  of  our  service  men  and 
women  as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit. 
The  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  follows: 

August  31.  1945. 
The  President, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Me.  President:  During  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  rela- 
tive to  the  discharge  of  members  of  our 
armed  forces.  After  carefully  weighing  and 
considering  the  views  expressed  In  these  com- 
munications I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that: 

1.  All  married  men  over  the  age  of  26. 
with  families,  who  have  seen  foreign  service, 
should  be  released. 

2.  All  married  men,  with  families,  who 
have  been  in  the  service  over  2  years,  should 
be  released. 

3  All  men  who  were  attending  school  im- 
mediately prior  to  their  entry  Into  the  service 
(under  20  years  of  age)  shall  be  discharged 
upon  submission  of  proper  evidence  that  they 
Intend  to  complete  their  schooling. 

4  Men  formerly  holding  key  positions  in 
essential  business  whose  services  are  vlwlly 
needed  in  reconversion  to  civilian  production, 
the  htads  of  essential  businesses — owners, 
part  owners,  officers,  or  In  supervisory  posi- 
tions, including  professional  men  who  are 
actually  needed  to  relieve  shortages  in  given 
professions,  shall  be  discharged  with  a  view 
of  expediting  increased  reemployment. 

5.  Discharge  all  men  In  limited  service, 
here  and  abroad,  except  those  who  are  serv- 
ing In  administrative  capacities  in  separation 
centers  whose  services  are  imperatively  re- 
quired. Married  men  with  families  in  this 
category  to  be  replaced  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible with  men  who  are  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  discharge. 

6  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  return 
expeditiously  as  many  men  from  overseas  as 
Is  possible. 

7.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
voUmtary  enlistments  and  to  that  end  a  re- 
cruiting drive  should  be  effected  among  those 
Btlll  in  the  service  and  those  who  have  been 
discharged.  To  serve  as  an  Inducement  to 
enlistment  for  2  or  3  years  Increased  pay 
should  be  offered,  with  further  increased  pay 
in  occupational  zones. 


8.  Should  voluntary  enlistments  fall  to 
reach  the  required  number  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  draft  sufficient  personnel,  only 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26  should  be 
drafted,  with  exemption  to  mawrled  men  with 
families: 

9.  It  is  the  oljservation  of  many  writers  of 
communications  addressed  to  me  (and  I 
agree  with  them)  that  only  an  American 
supervisory  force  should  serve  in  such  oc- 
cupational zones  taken  over  by  the  United 
States  and  that  Great  Britain,  Prance.  China, 
and  Russia,  and  other  allied  nations,  should 
furnish  the  rank  and  me  of  occupational 
forces — with  limited  States  Army  and  Navy 
officers  and  a  minimum  of  needed  noncom- 
missioned and  enlisted  personnel  to  super- 
vise the  compliance  of  conditions  of  occupa- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  Potsdam  agree- 
ment. 

10.  It  would  be  understood  that  the  point 
system  would  continue  to  prevail  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  combat  veterans. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  above  views  cover 
the  observations  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
people  In  every  section  of  our  country.  I 
feel  that  If  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government  will  undertake  discharges  on  the 
basis  of  the  reasons  outlined  the  people  of  the 
country  will  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  discharge  plan  fairest  to 
all  servicemen  concerned  and  it  will  serve 
to  eliminate  much  of  the  present  criticism. 

Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  of  my 
suggestions,  I  am.  with  kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s. 


Abase  of  Air  Troopers 


Involving  the  risk  and  loss  of  American  lives, 
why  do  not  they  take  the  risks  and  do  the 
dying  instead  of  assigning  American  soldiers 
to  the  hazardous  and  futile  task? 

Let  some  of  the  American  generals  Jump 
out  of  airplanes  with  parachutes  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  if  they  want  to.  but  let 
them  stop  playing  with  the  lives  of  our 
American  boys. 

If  there  is  no  more  important  work  for  our 
boys  in  Europe  than  this,  let  them  send 
the  boys  home. 

There  are  already  too  many  dead  American 
heroes  in  Europe. 

Why  should  more  of  them  be  killed  and 
maimed.  Just  to  impress  dignitaries  sitting 
comfortably  in  safe  places? 

If  this  is  what  "occupation"  means,  let 
us  have  as  little  of  it  as  possible  and  get 
It  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Tiie  American  people  want  their  boys 
brought  home  alive,  and  not  put  up  for 
further  slaughter. 

The  parents  of  America  gave  their  sons  to 
save  America.  They  did  not  give  them  to 
die  for  the  entertainment  of  dignitaries. 

Congress  did  not  give  the  Army  authority 
to  tise  the  lives  of  young  Americans  for 
entertainment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  that  the  Army 
stop  at  once  such  use  and  the  killing 
of  young  American  boys  for  entertain- 
ment. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10. 1045 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  air- 
borne troops  made  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement  and  are  entitled  not  only 
to  praise  but  rest  and  safety. 

But  It  seems  the  Army  is  using  them 
for  entertainment  of  European  digni- 
taries, and  I  include  a  newspaper  item 
covering  such  use  of  our  gallant  air- 
borne troops: 

■      slain  to  make  a  RUSSIAN  HOLIDAT 

An  American  parachutist  was  killed,  an- 
other sustained  a  broken  neck,  and  three 
others  were  seriously  injured  in  an  exhibi- 
tion flight  over  the  Tempelhof  Airdrome  near 
Berlin  the  other  day. 

They  were  members  of  the  famous  Eighty- 
second  Alrlxjme  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army. 

It  was  the  first  fatality  In  the  division  since 
Its  combat  Jump  at  Nijmegen,  Holland. 

It  occurred,  according  to  the  press  report: 
"During  a  formal  review  and  air  drop  in 
honor  of  Marshal  Georgi  Zhukov." 

Why  are  our  American  boys  still  being 
required  to  risk  and  lose  their  lives  in  use- 
less and  purposeless  exhibitions,  now  that 
the  war  is  over? 

It  is  time  to  stop  slaughtering  our  Ameri- 
can boys  for  any  purpose,  but  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Russian  holiday. 
The  responsible  officers  of  the  American 
Army  in  Europe  should  have  a  higher  con- 
cept of  their  responsibility  than  to  needlessly 
and  recklessly  endanger  the  lives  of  oxu 
young  heroes  who  fought  and  won  the  war. 
If  these  oJBcers  must  "show  off"  for  the 
honor  and  edification  of  Russian  generals  and 
visiting  American  Congressmen  in  a  manner 


Amendment  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  me  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  .  ' 

ErPTEMBER  10.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Harbt  S.  Truiaan. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  President  :  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  raise  the  age  limit  of  young 
men  for  military  or  naval  service,  fixing  the 
minimum  age  limit  at  the  age  of  21  years  and. 
In  theg^ime  bill.  I  have  also  exempted  from 
mllita<7  or  naval  service  married  men  with 
a  family  of  one  or  more  children. 

I  have  come  to  my  conclusions  in  respect 
to  these  chanj,-^  in  our  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act  after  much  Investigation,  par- 
ticularly In  my  own  congressional  district, 
and  it  is  my  firm  belief  after  giving  very 
serious  thought  and  study  to  the  matter  that 
we  should  not  continue,  now  that  the  war  is 
over,  to  take  these  young  boys  for  the  armies 
of  occupation  to  be  used  In  Europe  as  weU 
a!«  In  the  Orient. 

Recently  while  back  in  my  congressional 
district  and  after  talking  with  educators  in 
a  number  of  otir  colleges  and  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  Oklahoma,  I  was 
amazed  to  find  out  from  surveys  they  had 
been  making  as  to  the  very  small  percentage 
of  boys  who  had  Just  finished  high  school 
and  had  contemplated  a  college  career  and 
by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  war  were  called 
into  the  military  service,  who  do  not  now  In- 
tend to  go  to  college — even  with  the  addi- 
tional benefits  that  Congress  has  provided 
for  those  who  waait  to  go  to  school. 

I  was  also  alarmed  after  talking  with  dis- 
trict Judges  and  members  of  the  bar  In  my 
section   of   Oklahoma   as   to  the   Increased 
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numbCT  of  dlwfw  emm.  Of  course.  I  can 
ondcntaad  tMit  many  of  tbese  mamagM 
wmn  1MSC7.  ••  u  usuall;  tbe  caae  In  time  of 
war.  On  Uw  otber  band.  lon%  periods  of 
wparaUon  do  ■oawiblng  to  family  ttes  and. 
ev«n  UfeOUSb  we  hare  been  liberal  with  allot- 
aacnta  and  allowances  to  men  with  lamilies. 
to  my  way  of  tbinkix»s  w«  should  now  Mop 
th*  wwsnce  of  family  ties.  I  am  flnnly 
ooBVtaoad  that,  under  our  training  program. 
«•  can  get  plenty  of  personnel  to  n\eet  our 
Army  and  Navy  strenirth  without  reaching 
into  the  fammes  of  our  land. 

I  am  hopeful  as  expressed  In  your  message 
to  OoagNH  iMfc  wwik.  tMaX  we  can  shortly 
kMp  np  upl—inti  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
by  a  volunteer  system  but  if  the  continuance 
at  th*  Draft  Act  is  neoensary  I  am  still  quite 
eartaln  that  we  can  g^t  tbe  neccoBary  per- 
sonnel from  tbe  categories  remaining  and 
that  the  exemption  of  men  up  to  21  years  or 
married  men  with  famlUaa  wlU  not  seriously 
hamper  our  efforts  to  obtain  adequate  natX 
suiBclent  personnel  for  both  the  Army  and 
N«Ty. 

Pending  th«  enActment  of  legislation  along 
the  lines  suggested.  I  respectfully  request  and 
urge  that  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  you  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  by  virtue  of  authority 
contained  In  War  Powers  Acts  tlMt  you  im- 
madlatety.  by  President tal  proetamation.  sus- 
pend the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1940.  as  amended,  to  all  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  reached  their  twenty-flrst  birth- 
day and  to  all  married  men  having  a  de- 
pendent child  or  children,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous boards  throughout  tbe  country  admlnls- 
tertng  the  Selective  Service  Act  be  immedi- 
ately not  Jlcd  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
act  to  all  persons  cooUng  within  the  above- 
named  categories. 

Yours  rery  truly. 

Ross  RXZLET. 

Jf ember  of  Congress. 


First  Test  Explosion  of  tbe  Atomic  Bomb 
ia  N«w  Mexico 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

or  NTW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Septevibcr  10.  1945 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  was 
delighted  to  read  in  yesterday's  Wa.sh- 
Ington  Post  the  announcement  try  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  site 
of  the  first  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb 
in  New  Mexico  will  l)e  preserved  as  a 
national  monument.  This  is  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  intent  of  the  act  of  June 
8.  1906.  authorizing  the  President  to  de- 
clare by  public  proclamation  historic 
landmarks  and  other  objects  of  historic 
and  scientific  interest  as  national  monu- 
ments under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Senice. 

In  this  same  release  of  yesterday  the 
Secretary  reported  that  an  attorney  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  being 
awarded  $100  for  submitiing  the  sugges- 
tion to  the  De{>artment.  I  am  glad  the 
Secretai-y  thought  so  well  of  the  idea 
that  he  singiei  it  out  as  of  special  merit. 
But  it  was  first  publicly  advanced  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Alamogordo 
and  Tularosa.  N.  Mex..  and  the  press 
carried  the  suggestion  in  the  State  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.    Upon  my  retiom  to  my 


office  tills  morning  I  fobnd  several  let- 
ters from  citizens  of  Ne^t  Mexico  endors- 
ing the  recommendation.  I  presume  it 
was  entirely  proper  to  give  the  attorney 
a  ca.sh  award,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  eTidently  i"eads  the  papers 
from  my  State  and  rejcognizes  a  good 
suggestion  when  he  sees  pne,  even  though 
It  comes  from  plain  Mr  Citizen  and  not 
from  some  professor  qr  bureaucrat  in 
Washington. 

The  Alamogordo  Chjamber  of  Com- 
merce wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  or  August  11.  re- 
questing that  this  site 
tional  morimient.  I  asi  imanimous  con- 
sent to  put  into  the  Rec  ord  copy  of  their 
letter,  and  also  the  itjm  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of 
read  as  follows: 

Alamocoboo  Chamber  o^  Commtsct. 

August  11.  1945. 
Sfc'ATis  Park  Sebvick, 


Proposed  Department  of  Peace 


t-i 


the 


en 


The  DniKrroa  or  United 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear    Sir:    The    explosf^n 
bomb  Is  a  great  historical 
event.     The    fields    of 
Field    at    which    place 
occurred  will  always  be  o1 
This  spot  of  earth,  being 
already  Is  and  wfll  be  mfch 
years   to  come,  we  feel 
recognition.     People    will 
spot  where  this  great  everit 
In  a  new  era  the  same  a! 
to  see  the  spot  where 
foot  on  this  continent.     II 
that   no   department   of 
Government  could  do  Justice 
as  your  own  departmen 
Service.     The     recogniti 
Park  Service  has  given  other 
historical   Interest   bus 
worthwhile.     Therefore. 
Commerce  of  Alamogord( 
tlon  your  department  to 
bomb  proving  ground  a 
or  histprlc  site. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  th 
confines   of   the   vast 
Range  we  realize   It  can 
project,  but  we  believe  th^t 
should   now  officially 
place  for  future  use. 

We  trust  you  wUl  givd 
most  favorable  attention 
to  give  any  assistance  w 
This  organization  is  mo^ 
part  in  any  way  to  hav< 
as  a  place  of  Interest  for 
Sincerely  yotirs. 
A   P 
Fritz 
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I  Prom  Washington  Post  o  I  September  9.  1945 1 

One  Hundred  Dollars  A^vard  Given  Arling- 
ton Mam  por  SbccxsnoN 

Joseph  H.  Stratton.  230JI  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  an  attorney  fpr  the  Interior  De- 
partment, has  been  awarded  tlOO  by  the 
Department  for  his  stjggtstlon  that  the  site 
of  the  first  test  explosion  iof  the  atomic  bomb 
In  New  Mexico  t>e  made  a  new  national 
monument. 

Interior  Secretary  Harold  Ickes,  tn  an- 
nouncing the  award,  sala  yesterday  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has 
been  Instructed  to  reserve  the  land  for  crea- 
tion of  such  a  monument,  to  "commemorate 
that  great  historic  and  scientific  event." 

Stratton 's  suggestion  uns  submitted  under 
the  Interior  Departmentjs  employee  sugges- 
tion program,  and  earned  the  Arlington  resi- 
dent award  for  excellenc^  in  addition  to  tht 
caoh  award. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  the  text  of 
an  article  entitled  "A  Department  of 
Peace  for  the  American  Government," 
which  was  written  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  J  for  the 
September  1945  issue  of  the  magazine 
Free  World. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  DfTABTME^rr  OF  PEACX  FOR  THE  AMERICAN 
GOVERN  HENT 

(By  Hon.  Alexander  Wilet.  United  States 
Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

From  the  Golden  Gate  of  San  Francisco  has 
come  an  epochal.  10.000-word  document,  be- 
glnnmg  with  the  words: 

"We.  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations." 
To  this  document  of  19  chapters  and  111 
articles,  there  were  affixed  on  June  26,  1945. 
the  signatures  of  the  representatives  of  50 
nations. 

It  is  my  own  humble  but  earnest  opinion 
that  this  United  Nations  Charter  Is  a  far 
better  mechanism  for  handling  international 
difficulties  than  It  Is  generally  conceded  to  be. 
It  Is  the  result  of  9  weeks  of  diligent  labor 
by  the  conferees  and  of  Immeasurable  prior 
preparation  by  the  leading  diplomats  of  the 
world. 

It  represents  vast  progress  over  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant.  It  contains  entirely 
new  instrumentalities  for  the  achievement  of 
International  social  and  economic  progress. 
It  provides  adequately  for  peace  enforcement, 
for  a  ••fire  department"  that  will  put  aU  world 
fires  out  before  they  start. 

The  very  fact  that  half  a  hundred  nations 
could  meet  and  speedily  Iron  out  their  differ- 
ences in  a  democratic  give-and-take  Is  in 
Itself  an  encouraging  omen  of  a  new  dawn 
In  world  affairs 

A  word  of  reasonable  caution  Is,  however. 
In  order.  It  is  the  consensus  that  neither 
this  Charter  nor  any  other  Instrument  can.  of 
itself,  bring  about  International  harmony, 
peace  and  plenty. 

No  treaty,  coven.nnt.  or  other  mechanism, 
however  perfect,  even  if  it  had  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  Ten  Commandmenls 
written  Into  it.  can  actually  achieve  high 
objectives  unless  there  is  back  of  the  spoken 
and  written  pledge  the  active  and  continuing 
will.  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  live  up  to  their  obligations. 

We  are  grateful  that  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  are  now  awake  to  that  crucial  fact,  for 
they  have  not  always  been  aware  of  it. 

For  a  time  after  October  7.  1944,  when  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  first  came  out, 
many  IndivldvuUs  repeated  the  error  of  em- 
phasis on  the  Instrument  alone  which  was 
made  so  disastrously  after  VersaUles  in  1919 
and  many  times  before  that. 

A  vast  emotional  wave  of  overoptlmlstle 
thinking  engulfed  the  proposals  and  burst 
out  In  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  to 
Congress,  in  magazine  articles  and  newspaper 
columns. 

It  is  understandable  why  war-weary  per- 
sons should  have  become  enthused  over  the 
agreement  reached  In  Dumbarton  Oaks  by 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom. 
Russia,  and  China.     But  many  persons  swung 
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to  an  extreme  and  became  mesmerized  with 
the  proposals.  It  Is  not  exaggerating  to  say 
they  seemed  to  think  the  proposals  were 
some  magic  formula  which  "presto  chango" 
would  wipe  out  the  world's  historic  troubles. 
Time  and  events  sobered  these  persons' 
Judgment  and  put  their  feet  back  on  the 
ground.  It  Is  well  that,  after  the  end  of 
the  war  In  Europe,  these  overoptlmlstle 
thinkers  came  to  see  realistically  the  chaotic 
condition  In  which  the  world  still  finds  Itself. 
They  came  to  see  the  physical  devastation, 
the  human  suffering,  the  economic  want,  the 
political  and  social  fear,  the  national  bitter- 
ness. They  came  to  see  the  many  still  unset- 
tled disagreements  among  the  Allies,  and 
how  these  conditions  could  be  specifically 
corrected. 

These  miserable  world  conditions  ol  today 
are  no  grounds  for  defeatism  or  negativism, 
but  rather  for  realism  and  reinforced  resolu- 
tion to  Improve  the  conditions.  There  Is  no 
Inconsistency  between  Idealism  and  practi- 
cality—If  Idealism  gives  Inspiration  and  di- 
rection, and  If  practicality  gives  a  sound 
appraisal  of  conditions  as  they  are  and  a 
working  guide  as  to  how  those  conditions 
mav  be  Improved. 

At  this  present  stage,  every  thinking  per- 
son realizes  that  as  Marshal  Jan  Chrlstlaan 
Smuts  has  said:  "The  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  monu- 
mental task  to  rebuild  a  sad  and  disillu- 
sioned world." 

My  colleague.  Senator  Vandenberg.  has 
stated  that  the  United  Nations  Charter  Is 
only  an  acorn  with  the  potentialities  of  a 
great  oak.  President  Truman  has  spoken  of 
It  as  one  step  forward. 

If  we  are  to  be  adequate  to  the  challenges 
of  this  period  Indicated  by  these  three  great 
statesmen,  we  must  cultivate  our  vision,  our 
faith,  and  our  understanding.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  Is  no  time  for  pygmy  think- 
ing. We  must  raise  our  sights  so  that  we 
will  see  the  world  of  tomorrow  as  It  will  be 
if  we  succeed  and  If  we  fall. 

If  the  United  Nations  follow  the  way 
which  the  Charter  literally  and  spiritually 
charts,  If  those  nations  succeed  In  main- 
taining their  unity  and  In  progressing  eco- 
nomically, politically,  and  socially  together, 
our  world  will  be  saved. 

U  we  fall.  If  the  Charter  becomes  one  more 
historic  scap  of  paper,  then  war  will  come 
again  and  again  to  this  ever-contracting 
world  of  deadlier  and  deadlier  Inventions. 
Our  sons  and  grandsons  will  continue  to  shed 
their  llfeblood  until  the  nations  learn  the 
lesson  of  the  need  for  unity. 

War  Is  man-made.  Peace  must  be  man- 
made,  made  In  action,  not  merely  In  prom- 
ises, and  certainly  not  In  Up  service.  As 
Horace  Mann  once  said:  "I  have  never  heard 
much  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Apostles,  but 
a  great  deal  about  their  Acts."  We  must, 
therefore,  activate  the  Charter.  We  must 
breathe  the  spirit  of  life  Into  It. 

As  one  humble,  specific  contribution  to 
bringing  this  about,  I  have  introduced  In 
the  Senate,  bill  1237.  This  bill  would  create 
In  the  United  States  Government  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace.  The  Department  would  be 
headed  by  a  Secretary  of  Peace,  a  man  of 
Cabinet  rank. 

His  Job  would  be  to  specialize  and  con- 
centrate on  the  maintenance  of  world  peace, 
on  the  elimination  of  sources  of  friction  and 
misunderstanding  between  peoples. 

He  would  be  assisted  by  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Peace  and  by  a  small  group  of  ex- 
perts. With  this  staff  he  would  cooperate 
with  every  other  Cabinet  department — the 
Department  of  State,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Commerce  Department,  and  so  on. 
He  would  also  cooperate  with  every  other 
International  peace-making  group— private 
and  governmental.  For  the  Secretary  of 
Peace  would  be  ex-offlclo  the  American  rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations  Security 


Council  and  the  chairman  of  America's  flve- 
man  delegation  In  the  General  Assembly. 

Thus.  If  Senate  bill  1237  were  passed.  It 
would  restore  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr..  to  the 
Cabinet  alongside  plain-speaking  straight- 
shooting  James  F.  Byrnes,  his  successor  as 
Secretary  of  State.  It  would  serve  to  round 
out  the  Cabinet  "famUy"  of  our  President. 
Harry  S.  Truman,  who,  to  our  good  fortune. 
Is  also  a  plain,  frank,  btislnessllke  Individual. 

What  do  I  consider  would  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  setting  up  a  new  Cabinet  post  for 
peace?    Here  they  are  as  I  see  them: 

1.  It  would  be  the  most  significant  possible 
manner  by  which  we  could  confer  prestige 
upon  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
Security  Council.  It  would  thereby  encour- 
age other  nations  to  send  their  highest  dip- 
lomatic representatives  to  the  new  world  or- 
ganization. 

2.  It  would  signify  our  recognition  of  the 
supreme  necessity  of  preventing  war  from 
coming  to  our  own  and  all  other  lands. 

It  would  Indicate  that  we  recognize  that 
the  maintenance  of  peace  through  a  Cabinet 
Department  exclusively  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose Is  as  essential  as  the  preparation  for  war 
and  the  prosecution  of  war  through  Cabinet 
Departments  War  and  Navy,  exclusively  de- 
voted to  those  purposes. 

It  would  prove  that  we  realize  that  the  De- 
partment of  State,  with  Its  day-to-day  diplo- 
matic chores,  cannot  be  relied  upon  exclu- 
sively for  so  vast  a  Job  as  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 

3.  Most  Important,  our  "blazing  of  the 
trail"  with  this  Department  of  Peace  would 
serve  to  reinforce.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
America's  appropriate  position  of  leadership. 

It  would  reassert  to  all  the  world  that  this 
time  America  means  business,  that  she  Is 
going  all-out  In  her  support  of  the  plan  to 
Insure  a  peaceful  world  and  that  she  expects 
the  other  nations  to  do  the  same. 

One  evening  recently.  I  was  thrilled  to  hear 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Norway  and  leader  of  the 
Norse  home-front  resistance  during  the  war, 
72-year-old  Paal  Berg,  say.  In  response  to  a 
toast:"*  •  •  It  was  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  your  Constitution,  and 
your  Bill  of  Rights  which  contributed  much 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  Uberty-lovlng 
concepts  of  the  Norwegian  people." 

Of  course.  It  Is  history  that  the  great  Ideas 
Imbedded  In  our  "American  Charter,"  which 
consists  of  the  aforementioned  documents, 
encircled  the  globe.  These  Ideas  swept 
through  nations  like  a  beneficial  flame,  and 
thrones  and  dynasties  feU.  A  century  after- 
ward the  peoples  of  earth  were  the  richer  in 
liberty  and  freedom  because  our  American 
pioneers,  our  founding  fathers,  had  dared  to 
put  Into  operation,  under  the  Constitution, 
a  new  form  of  government,  a  government  of 
checks  and  balances. 

But  after  the  last  World  War  a  period  of 
retrogression  set  in,  and  the  Ideas  which  were 
enunciated  In  our  fundamental  law  lost 
ground.  A  new  set  of  Ideas,  those  of  nazlsm, 
v?hlch  actually  consisted  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  age-old  concepts  of  slavery,  took  con- 
trol of  men's  minds.  Even  In  our  own  land, 
Nazi  economics,  Nazi  politics,  the  Nazi  social 
credo,  had  many  and  high  exponents.  The 
American  flame  was  dying  out. 

Then  the  war  came  upon  vis,  and  we  redis- 
covered ourselves,  and  today  we  find  the  old 
flame  burning  brighter  than  ever.  The 
nations  of  earth  are  turning  to  us  for  ovir 
share  of  leadership. 

Now,  I  ask  this  question:  "WUl  this  new 
United  Nations  Charter  be  to  the  nations  of 
the  earth  what  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  our  Constitution  were  150  and  more 
years  ago?" 

The  answer  to  that  Is:  "Yes;  if  the  peoples 
of  earth  wUl  to  make  the  Charter  so  and  ex- 
press that  wlU  by  vitalizing  that  docximent." 
It  Is  otir  hope  and  prayer  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization  wUl   become  another 


lighthouse  on  the  shore  of  time.  Then,  per- 
haps, 50  years  from  now.  another  Gladstone 
win  arise  and,  speaHing  of  the  Charter,  as  that 
great  Prime  Minister  spoke  In  1887  of  our 
Constitution,  will  call  It: "The  most  remark- 
able work  known  to  me  In  modern  times  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  htiman  InteUect." 


The  Treasury  Enforcement  Agenciet* 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10, 1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  statement  Issued 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  reviewing 
in  part  the  work  of  enforcement  agencies 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  in  my  opinion 
worthy  of  wide  circulation.  It  follows: 
With  totals  swelled  In  the  closing  months 
by  the  Treasury's  Intensified  drive  against  tax 
evaders,  additional  taxes  and  penalties 
recommended  for  assessment  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  during  the  1945  fiscal 
year  reached  a  record  total  of  »885.000.000. 
Of  this  amount,  $700,000,000  was  based  on 
delinquencies  In  Income  and  excess-profits 
taxes,  and  the  remainder  consisted  of  excise 
and  other  miscellaneous  taxes. 

Commissioner  Joseph  D.  Nunan,  Jr.,  said 
the  figures  represent  potential  revenue  over 
and  above  Initial  returns  filed  by  taxpayers. 
Por  the  1944  fiscal  year  the  grand  total  of 
such  assessments  was  »730,O0O,0O0;  and  for 
the  1943  period,  $566,000,000. 

Mr.  Nunan  said  that,  as  the  new  fiscal  year 
began,  millions  of  additional  dollars  were 
being  paid  Into  the  Bureau  by  taxpayers  who, 
prompted  by  publicity  given  the  campaign 
against  evasion,  are  anxious  to  square  their 
accounts  by  voluntary  disclosures. 

Treasvn7  officials  have  estimated  that  the 
record  1945  potential  recovery  of  revenue  wUl 
be  topped  substantially  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  as  results  of  the  recently  Instituted  drive 
are  felt  through  recruitment  and  assignment 
of  10.000  additional  personnel. 

Elmer  L.  Irey,  Coordinator  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  In  a  review  of  the  fiscal  year's 
work,  said  that  the  Intelligence  Unit,  headed 
by  W.  H.  Woolf ,  with  an  average  Investigative 
personnel  of  only  330  agents,  accounted  for 
$123,000,000  of  the  1945  total  of  additional 
taxes  recommended,  a  record  for  the  unit 
also.  The  unit  handles  cases  that  Involve 
deliberate  fraud,  and  in  which  criminal 
penalties  usually  are  sought. 

This  force  Is  being  built  up  to  1,400  special 
agents,  which,  with  the  additional  revenue 
agents,  deputy  collectors,  and  clerical  and 
other  employees,  will  give  the  Bureau  a 
potent  army  In  the  field  against  wartime 
chlselers. 
Other  highlights  of  Mr.  Irey's  report  were: 
Prank  J.  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  reported  that  money  counter- 
felting  again  this  last  year  was  of  negligible 
proportions,  but  that  theft  and  forgery  of 
Government  checks  continued  to  be  a  serious 
enforcement  problem.  Similar  offenses 
against  holders  of  Government  bond*  as- 
stuned  sizeable  proportions. 

DECG  SEIZtmES  MOTH^T 

Seizure  of  drugs  at  ports  and  borders  by 
customs  and  In  the  Interior  traffic  b;  narcotie 
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AgecU  IncTfftMd  sharply,  but  remained  below 
the  volume  of  prrvar  years.  Iran.  India,  and 
Meztco  were  the  principal  sources  for  dnigs 
intended  for  Illicit  use.  Harry  J.  Analinger, 
CommUsloner  oX  Narcotica.  reported  a  whole- 
sale round-up  of  eastern  distributors  uf  a 
major  California-New  Tork  drug  ring,  fol- 
lowing conviction  last  year  of  the  west  coast 
principals  of  the  trafBc. 

K.  J  8han\hart.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  reported  a  decline  In  seizures  of 
coBunodlUca  other  than  narcotics,  due  prin- 
cipally to  a  sharp  drop  in  liquor  smuggling 
as  the  supply  situatlou  in  this  country  im- 
proved. 

Tbe  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  continued  its  successful 
prosecution  of  black-market-Uquor  racket- 
eer!, and  reported  aelsuree  Indicating  a  22- 
percent  tncreaae  In  llli'clt  distilling  opera- 
tions, made  poealble  largely  by  illegal  diver- 
tXoa  at  atigar.  Thla  latter  offense  Is  being 
combatted  Jointly  by  the  unit  and  the  Office 
of  PrJee  Admlnlatratton.  Stewart  Berkshire, 
Deputy  OommiMloner.  head  of  the  untt,  said 
the  quantity  of  maah  destroyed  still  was  57 
percent  less  than  in  the  prerationing  year 
1941. 

Tbe  Foreign  Funds  Compliance  Section 
continued  to  ferret  out  and  establish  control 
over  luireported  or  unblocked  funds  of  na- 
tionals of  enemy  or  enemy  looted  cotmtrles. 
one  case  involving  tiaO.OOO,  money  which  ap- 
parently was  transferred  from  Prance  to 
Swttserland.  to  Portugal,  and  finally  to  the 
United  States. 

Moas  cowTKnows  KEroarED 

The  six  Treasury  agencies,  with  an  average 
of  1,866  investigators  employed  during  the 
fiscal  year,  provided  evidence  upon  which 
ndaral  court  convictions  of  11.535  vlolatora 
of  laws  within  Treasury  Jurisdiction  were 
obtained.  The  convictions  total  compare 
wtth  10,51S  In  the  1944  fiscal  period. 

Mr.  Woolf  reported  that,  while  the  expan- 
8k>n  of  personnel  was  Just  getting  under  way, 
the  Intelligence  Unit  had  made  notable 
progress  in  com  hatting  felonious  evasion  of 
taxes,  with  scores  of  major  cases  being  pre- 
pared for  early  presentation  to  Federal  grand 
juries,  some  carrying  claims  for  taxes  and 
penalties  of  from  f  1.000.000  to  $5,000,000. 

Re  pointed  out  that  the  type  of  cases  re- 
ferred to  the  unit  frequently  re^niirea  long 
and  arduous  Investigative  wcnrk  Indict- 
ments were  obtained  ac^ainst  P6  individuals 
during  the  year.  70  persons  were  brought  to 
trial,  and  66  were  convicted. 

Among  ouutandlng  cases  cloeed  was  that 
Involving  John  Memolo.  Scranton,  Pa.,  attor- 
ney, given  a  3-year  term  for  tax  evasion.  It 
was  diarged  that  he  failed  to  report  fully 
fees  received  in  a  FMeral  court  receivership 
case,  evidence  presented  In  the  Memolo 
trial  was  brought  before  a  Judiciary  sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  Washington,  which  investigated  conduct 
in  office  of  Albert  W.  Johnson,  former 
pyderal  Judge  in  that  district. 

IKVSSnCATICN  IN   KANSAS 

As  tlie  fiscal  year  closed,  10  persons  were 
indicted  on  various  charges  growing  out  of 
a  grand  Jury  Investigation  at  Wichita.  Kans., 
into  tax  liahilities  of  various  individuals 
allegedly  engaged  in  Illicit  liquor  and  gam- 
bling, operations. 

At  Cliicago.  a  Federal  Jury  on  June  28, 
indicted  Harry  K.  Jacoby.  president,  and  the 
Amaxon  Hose  6(  Rubber  Co..  on  charges 
of  attempted  evasion  of  taxes.  The  indict- 
ment charged  that  only  negligible  amounts 
of  war-contract  earnings  of  $400,000  In  a 
3-year  period  were  reported  for  tax  purposes. 
Also  Indicted  at  Clucago.  just  after  the  fiscal 
year  cloeed,  was  Bert  K.  Naster.  owner  of  an 
electrical  equipment  company,  on  charges  of 
eTading  $221,000  In  taxes. 

Louis  8.  Berkhoff.  ICltwaukee.  was  sen- 
tenced in  June  to  a  4-year  prison  term  for 
filing    false    financial    statements   with    the 


ttow   of    Government 


Bureau  of  Internal  R«|venue.  He  allegedly 
concealed  his  wealth  iii  some  250  banking 
and  other  financial  accpunts. 

Despite  the  record 
checks  to  the  public,  ihlch.  swelled  by  al- 
lowance, allotment  andi  dL«charge  compensa- 
tion for  servicemen,  is  i»t  the  rate  of  1,000,000 
each  working  day,  the  |i umber  of  checks  re- 
ported for  investlgatioi)  by  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice during  the  1945  fl^^al  year  actually  de- 
clined from  18.168  m  [1944.  to  16.380.  The 
Service  has  conducted  al  Nation-wide  program 
to  educate  recipients  and  cashers  of  these 
checks  in  means  of  foiling  the  forger.  With 
some  85.000.000  personsinow  owning  Govern- 
ment bonds,  potentialities  for  theft  and 
fraudulent  negotiation|  increased,  and  241 
arrests  were  made  for]  this  crime.  Agents 
fotmd  the  victim  of  oni  such  theft  had  been 
forced  Into  a  charity  hjame. 

roacEXT  AKXK^rs  inciikasz 
The  number  of  arreslJB  for  check  theft  and 
forgery  Increased  from  i.691  in  the  1944  fiscal 
year,  to  1,722,  of  whom  TP6,  or  41  percent,  were 
under  21  years  of  age,  bolntlng  up  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  offensfc  as  factors  contrib- 
uting to  Juvenile  delinquency. 

In  New  York  City,  oiie  gang  of  31  Juvenile 
forgers  wss  broken  up  bte  arrests.  At  Newark, 
N.  J.,  officers  rounded  |up  13  teen-age  girls. 
who  called  themselvek  the  Jacket  Club 
(from  the  window  envelopes  in  which  the 
Trea-sury  checks  they  s^ole  were  mailed ) .  It 
Is  to  merchants  such  aslthose  who  ca.<;hed  the 
checks  stolen  and  forgell  by  these  youngsters 
that  the  Secret  Servl<te  directs  its  "Know 
Tour  Endorser"  campaign.  The  merchants 
lose  their  money  in  su<^  cases. 

The  Secret  Service  inashed  quickly  two 
elaborate  counterfeit  "m-eaaury  check  enter- 
prises, with  Edwin  D.  |jong,  Oklahoma  City 
printer,  drawing  a  3-«ar  prison  term — his 
twelfth  since  1924.  Par  a  similar  offerwe. 
Prank  Garrett,  who  has  spent  35  of  his  55 
years  In  prison  for  forge  ry.  was  given  a  3-year 
term  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

COUNTXXrXIT  L  36SES  SMALL 

No  major  money  counterfeiting  activities 
developed  during  the  3  ear,  and  the  loss  to 
the  public  from  counts  trfelt  bills  and  coins 
was  only  $28,852,  a  n<w  low.  The  Service 
seized  two  large  lots  of  long-cached  counter- 
felt  bills,  the  product  of  criminal  gangs 
which,  for  all  practical  j  urposes,  was  smashed 
years  ago. 

One  lot  of  $13,400  In  Mjunterfelt  $100  bUls 
was  captured  at  Cudahy  Wis.  Five  traffickers 
In  these  notes  drew  long  prison  terms.  The 
other  catch  was  that  or  50  $5  silver  certifi- 
cates seized  at  Philadelphia,  which  resulted 
In  the  conviction  of  Aithony  Peter  Campa- 
naro. 

Chief  Wilson  said  thi  1  only  actively  circu- 
lating counterfeit  at  thla  time  is  a  crude  $1 
bill  being  passed  regularly  in  the  New  York 
area.  Believed  to  be  1  lone-wolf  operator, 
this  counterfeiter  has  >luded  capture  since 
1938.  A  reward  is  off<red  for  information 
leading  to  his  arrest  snd  conviction.  The 
bills,  some  40  or  50  of  v  hlch  are  passed  each 
month,  all  bear  the  serlsl  number  K7002536A. 
Submerged  as  he  is  In  New  York  City's 
millions,  the  passer's  one-at-a-time  tech- 
nique, and  the  $1  denor  ilnation  make  inter- 
ception  extremely   difficult. 

Total  seizures  of  narc(  itic  drugs  during  the 
1945  fiscal  year  by  Naicotics  and  Cvistoms 
were  9.831  ounces,  compared  to  4.542  ounces 
In  1944.  Marihuana  *izures  were  12.331 
ounces  bulk,  and  15.388 [cigarettes,  compared 
with  7,651  ounces  bulk  1  in  1944,  and  24.196 
cigarettes.  New  York  City  appeared  to  be 
the  focal  point  for  int^nal  tralBc  in  mari- 
huana. 

KXICrr    DRUG    I4UCES    HIGH 

Relative  scarcity  and  irtremely  high  prices 
for  narcotic  drugs  in  the  illicit  trade  con- 
tinued, and  numerous  thefts  from  legitimate 
•tocks  and  illegal  dlversifcns  through  fraudu- 


lent prescriptions  resulted  from  frantic  efTorts 
of  peddlers  and  addicts  to  get  supplies. 

Despite  vigorous  efforts  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  eradicate  clandestine  plant- 
ings of  opium  in  remote  mountain  regions. 
sixeat>le  seizures  of  the  drug  from  these 
sources  were  made.  Additional  large  seizures 
were  made  atward  ships  arriving  at  United 
States  ports,  particularly  those  from  Iran  and 
India.  One  such  seizure  made  at  Baltimore 
consisted  of  63 'i  pounds,  which,  in  the  New 
York  illicit  market  would  have  brought 
863.000.  The  smuggler,  crewman  on  a 
Chinese  vessel,  said  he  purchased  the  lot  in 
India  for  $1,000. 

Customs  seizures  of  all  types  of  smuggled 
goods  dropped  from  17,815  in  1944  to  16.400  m 
1945.  Liquor  seizures,  small  lot  stuff,  drop- 
ped from  7.098  in  1944  to  4.200  in  1946. 

Among  Important  seizures  of  smuggled 
merchandise  was  a  lot  of  600  watches  and  200 
watch  movements  found  cleverly  concealed 
in  sleeping  compartments  on  a  Montreal 
train.  The  find  was  made  at  Rouses  Point, 
New  York,  and  two  men  were  arrested.  At 
New  Orleans,  agents  broke  up  an  attempted 
Illegal  exportation  as  ship's  stores,  of  nearly 
2,000,000  cigarettes. 

COU)  8>CnGGI.ING  CHSCKED 

Working  with  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  and  with  Canadian  officers.  Customs 
helped  break  up  a  large  scale  smuggling  of 
gold  from  this  country  and  Canada  to  North 
Africa.  Royal  Air  Force  Transport  Command 
pilots  were  Involved  in  the  erstwhile  highly 
profitable  venttwe. 

Customs  officers  continued  to  devote  major 
attention  to  war  services  such  as  contiol  of 
merchant  shipping,  of  imports  and  exports, 
and  of  persons  arriving  and  leaving  the 
United  States. 

Evidence  gathered  by  Alcohol  Tax  agents 
during  the  successful  1944  drive  to  smash  the 
black  market  in  liquor  resulted  In  further  in- 
dictment during  the  1945  period  of  351  per- 
sons, while  422  persons  were  convicted  on 
various  charges.  On  of  the  most  Important  of 
these  cases  involved  Robert  Gould,  Cincin- 
nati broker,  who  was  given  a  6-year  prison 
sentence  and  fined,  with  one  of  bis  com- 
panies, $240,000. 

The  Unit  produced  potential  additional 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  from  Investigation  of  floor  tax  evasion, 
and  in  compromise  settlement  by  a  laige 
group  of  breweries  charged  with  illegally 
subsidizing  retail  outlets.  Property  value  at 
another  $2,000,000  was  seized  In  connec- 
tion with  liquor  law  violations.  Illicit  still 
seizures  in  1945  were  8,346.  against  6.801  in 
1944  Arrests  made  by  the  Unit  totaled 
11,104,  compared  to  11,525  in  1944. 


Investigation  of  Pearl  Harbor  Attack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1945 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Joseph  Leib,  service  officer 
of  the  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  and.  also,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  that  post: 

In  adopting  the  following  resolution.  Cos- 
tello Post  reached  back  into  history  and 
recalled  the  grimly  prophetic  words  and  the 
subsequent  court  martial  of  Col.  WUUam  L. 
Mitchell  a  decade  ago.  ' 
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"Billy"  Mitchell  was  commander  of  Cos- 
tello Pest  in  1927. 

During  World  War  I.  Mitchell  was  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Army  Aii  Service,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general.  After  the  peace  he  cru- 
cad3d  vigorously  and  with  very  little  regard 
for  whose  toes  he  stepped  on  to  Induce  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  set  up  a 
powerful  air  force. 

Because  of  his  great  courage  and  blunt 
words  of  wisdom,  he  was  demoted  to  colonel 
and  exiled  to  an  obscure  pest  in  Texas. 
After  the  dirigible  Shenandoah  was  wrecked 
in  1925,  Mitchell  accused  high  War  Depart- 
ment offlcliils  of  stupidity  and  gross  negli- 
gence. 

He  was  promptly  court-martialed  and  later 
found  guilty  of  conduct  'to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline."  It 
was  the  brass  hats'  stupid  answer  to  a  pro- 
gressive, honest,  and  forthright  officer  who 
had  the  interest  of  his  country  at  heart.  He 
was  sentenced  to  forfeit  rank,  duties,  pay, 
and  allowances  for  5  years.  He  resigned  from 
the  Army  in  1926. 

In  1935,  1  year  before  he  passed  away, 
heartbroken,  and  6  years  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, he  wrote  these  prophetic  words: 

•Reconnaissance  from  the  air  Is  the  only 
means  of  warning  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
of  the  sneaking  approach  of  our  mortal 
enemy  in  the  Pacific.  •  •  •  The  fighter 
plane  and  bomber,  ever  on  the  alert  and  in 
scattered  formation  when  resting  on  their 
bases,  furnish  the  only  hope  of  defense  of 
Pearl  Hllrbor.  If  our  warships  there  were  to 
be  found  bottled  up  In  a  surprise  attack  from 
the  air.  and  our  airplanes  destroyed  on  the 
ground,  nothing  but  a  miracle  would  help 
us  to  hold  our  Far  East  possessions." 

It  seems  that  we  will  never  learn,  will  we? 
This  is  the  stand  Costello  Post  took  on 
September  4.  1945: 

"INVESTIGATION    OF    PEARL    HARBOR    ATTACK 
RESOLtrriON 

"Whereas  It  Is  our  contention  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know  the  true 
facts  regarding  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster. 

•Whereas  because  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  Japan  the  explanation  of  mili- 
tary expediency  can  no  longer  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  keeping  the  Incident  secret:  There- 
fore be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Post,  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  does  not  see  any  Justi- 
fication for  further  delay  and  suggesU  that 
the  Congress  be  requested  to  either  set  up 
a  Joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
to  investigate  said  incident  or  to  use  its  good 
offices  to  induce  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  an  immediate  court 
martial  of  the  accused  officers  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  Navy  so  that  the  American  people 
can  be  fully  apprised  of  the  conditions  and 
factors     that     caused     the     Pearl     Harbor 

debacle. 

•'William  Harrington,  Ccmmanaer. 
"Joseph  Leib,  Service  Ojfficer." 


CrrT  or  Los  Angeles, 
Office  or  Citt  Clerk, 
Las  Angeles.  Calif.,  August  20, 1945. 
Greetings:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  held  August  20. 
1945,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

'•Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
been  requested  to  give  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Naval  Academy  In  south- 
ern California,  in  accordance  with  H.  R.  1371, 
Introduced  on  January  11,  1945,  by  Hon.  Con- 
gressman Gordon  L.  McDonouch;  and 

"Whereas  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
a  two-ocean  Navy  is  receiving  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  proper  Government  officials; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
present  limited  naval  training  facilities  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  are  inade- 
quate for  the  training  of  an  Increased  Navy 
personnel;   and 

"Whereas  southern  California  offers  many 
necessary  facilities,  including  a  favorable  all- 
year-round  climate;  and 

"Whereas  there  is  located  within  the  area 
of  southern  California  adequate  harbor,  ship- 
building, and  ship-repair  facilities  for  Navy 
craft:  Therefore  '>e  it 

'■Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles  respectfully  urge  favor- 
able action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.  R.  1371;  be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  each  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  elected  in  the  coun- 
ties of  San  Diego,  Imperial,  Riverside,  Orange, 
San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Santa 
Barbara,  Kern,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Inyo.  Tulare, 
and  Kings." 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  C  Peterson, 

City  Clerk. 


Establishment  of  Naval  Academy  in 
Southern  California 
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Monday,  September  10,  1945 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


Extract  From  Sixth  Annual  Address  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  Joint 
Session  of  Congress,  December  2,  1918 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10.  1945 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  sixth  annual  address  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  to  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  December  2, 1918: 
[From  pp.  8640-8643.  vol.  XVIII.  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents) 
So  far  as  our  domestic  affairs  are  concerned, 
the  problem  of  our  return  to  peace  is  a  prob- 
lem of  economic  and  industrial  readjustment. 
That  problem  is  less  serious  for  us  than  It 
may  turn  out  to  be  for  the  nations  which 
have  suffered  the  disarrangements  and  the 
losses  of  war  longer  than  we.    Our  people, 
moreover,  do  not  wait  to  be  coached  and  led. 
They  know  their  own  business,  are  quick  and 
resourceful   at  every  readjustment,   definite 
in  purpose,  and  self-reliant  In  action.     Any 
leading  strings  we  might  seek  to  put  them 
In  would  speedily  become  hopelessly  tangled 
because  they  would  pay  no  attention  to  them 
and  go  their  own  way.     All  that  we  can  do  as 
their  legislative  and  executive  servants  Is  to 
mediate  the  process  of  change  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere  as  we  may. 

I  have  heard  much  counsel  as  to  the  plana 
that  should  be  formed  and  personally  con- 


ducted to  a  happy  consummation,  but  from 
no  quarter  have  I  seen  any  general  scheme 
of  reconstruction  emerge  which  I  thought 
It  likely  we  could  force  our  spirited  business- 
men and  self-reliant  laborers  to  accept  with 
due  pliancy  and  obedience. 

While  the  war  lasted  we  set  up  many  agen- 
cies by  which  to  direct  the  Industries  of  the 
country  in  the  services  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  render,  by  which  to  make  sure  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  materials  needed,  by 
which  to  check  undertakings  that  could  for 
the  time  be  dispensed  with  and  stimulate 
those  that  were  most  serviceable  in  war,  by 
which  to  gain  for  the  purchasing  departments 
of  the  Government  a  certain  control  over  the 
prices  of  essential  articles  and  materials,  by 
which  to  restrain  trade  with  alien  enemies, 
make  the  most  of  the  available  shipping,  and 
systematize  financial  transactions,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
unnecessary  conflict  or  confusion,  by  which. 
In  short,  to  put  every  material  energy  of  the 
country  In  harness  to  draw  the  common  load 
and  make  of  us  one  team  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  great  task.  But  the  moment  we 
knew  the  armistice  to  have  been  signed  we 
took  the  harness  off. 

Raw  materials,  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  kept  its  hand  for  fear  there  should 
not  be  enough  for  the  industries  that  sup- 
plied the  armies,  have  been  released  and  put 
into  the  general  market  again.  Great  indus- 
trial plants  whose  whole  output  and  machin- 
ery had  been  taken  over  for  the  uses  of  the 
Government  have  been  set  free  to  return  to 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  put  before  the 
war.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  remove  so 
readily  or  so  quickly  the  control  of  foodstuffs 
and  of  shipping,  because  the  world  has  still 
to  be  fed  from  our  granaries  and  the  ships 
are  still  needed  to  send  supplies  to  our  men 
overseaa  ind  to  bring  the  men  back  as  fast  as 
the  disturbed  conditions  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  permit,  but  even  there  restraints 
are  being  relaxed  as  much  as  possible  and 
more  and  more  as  the  weeks  go  by. 

Never  before  have  there  been  agencies  In 
existence  In  this  counuy  which  knew  so 
much  of  the  field  of  supply,  of  labor,  and  of 
Industry  as  the  War  Industries  Board,  the 
War  Trade  Board,  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Food  Administration,  and  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration have  known  since  their  labors  became 
thoroughly  systematized;  and  they  have  not 
been  isolated  agencies,  they  have  been 
directed  by  men  who  represented  the  perma- 
nent departments  of  the  Government  and  so 
have  been  the  centers  of  unified  and  coopera- 
tive action. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Executive, 
therefore,  since  the  armistice  was  assured 
(which  Is  In  effect  a  complete  submission  of 
the  enemy)  to  put  the  knowledge  of  these 
bodies  at  the  disposal  of  the  businessmen  of 
the  country  and  to  offer  their  Intelligent 
mediation  at  every  point  and  in  every  matter 
where  It  was  desired. 

It  Is  surprising  how  fast  the  process  of 
return  to  a  peace  footing  has  moved  in  the 
3     weeks    since     the    fighting    stopped.     It 
promises  to  outrun  any  Inquiry  that  may  be 
instituted  and  any  aid  that  may  be  offered. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  direct  it  any  better 
than    it    will   direct    Itself.    The    American 
businessman  is  of  quick  initiative.     •     •     • 
For  the  steadying  and  facilitation  of  our 
own  domestic  business  readjustments  noth- 
ing Is  more  Important  than  the  immediate 
determination  of  the  taxes  that  are  to  t)e 
levied  for  1918.  1919.  and  1920.     As  much  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  must  be  lifted  from 
business  as  sound  methods  of  financing  the 
Government  will  permit,  and  those  who  con- 
duct the   great  essential    industries   of   the 
country  must  be  told  as  exactly  as  possible 
what  obligations  to  the  Government  they  will 
be  expected  to  meet  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead  of  them.     It  will  be  of  serious  conse- 
quence to  the  country  to  delay  removing  all 
imcertalntles   in   this   matter   a  single   day 
longer  than  the  right  processes  of  debate 
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JustlTj.  It  U  Idle  to  UUk  of  succMsful  and 
confident  businew  reconstruction  before 
those  uncertainties  are  rcsolTed. 


\m  Tribute  to  the  Late  Senator 
JohiuoB,  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  cAUJORiriA 
ni  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  10.  1945 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Ricoaii  a  poem  by  Horace  C.  Carlisle 
in  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Johnson,  of 
California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SKNATOa    JOHNSON.   Or  CAUTORNIA 

fl  OTiatnr  Johnson,  revered  by  us  all, 
B-v«r7on«'8  friend  and  nobody's  foe. 
N-ow  Is  no  more — be's  beard  the  last  call. 
A-nd  has  gone  on.  for  be  could  not  say  "No." 
T-ho  he  was  loath  from  the  earth  to  depart. 
Often  he  felt,  of  late  years.  In  hi&  heart. 
R-eady,  whenever  the  call  came,  to  go. 

J-ustly  and  humbly  he  walks  with  his  God — 
O-ver  his  State  aiid  his  Nation  a  pall 
H-an;^.  but  a  halo  of  hope  shrouds  the  sod 
N-ow  where  he  sleeps.  In  response  to  the  call, 
8-ent  from  above  kindly  to  him  to  come 
O-n  and  be  welcomed  In  his  Father's  home 
N-obiy  h«  lived  till  death  ended  it  all. 

R-iSht.  sacred  honor,  and  Jiistice.  and  truth 
B-ver  stood  uppermost  In  his  great  mind — 
V-erlly  these,  from  the  days  of  his  youth, 
E-ver  more  strongly  became  Intertwined 
R-ound  the  great  life  that  he  purpoeed   to 

live— 
E-ven  when  wronged,  he  knew  how  to  for- 
give— 
D-eep  in  his  heart  of  hearts  "Ood"  was  en- 
shrined. 

B-rlght  was  bis  hope  when  the  shadows  grew 

dark— 
Y-onder.  in  glory,  he  saw  the  true  light — 

U-nder  this  light  he.  prepared  to  embark. 
8-llently    passed    thru    the    shades    of    the 
night— 

A-nd  his  pure  spirit  Is  now  far  away. 
L-iving  anew,  where  the  Great  Perfect  Day. 
L-l^ted  with  love,  will  shine  on,  clear  and 
bright. 

W-e  shall  long  miss  htm — on  down  thru  the 

years, 
t-ren  tho  they,  with  their  passing,  may  bring 

8-wcet    recoUactioni,    when    gone    are    our 


H-owever  sweetly  to  tha—  we  may  cling. 
A-«  we  gruw  older,  and  draw  near  the  end. 
b-lfe's    paaaing    years    teke    us    nearer    our 

friend. 
L-lvlng  today  lu  God's  eternal  spring. 

M-ercy    and    Peace,    methinks,    each    other 

kissed. 
l-o   the    calm    moment,    when    Mercy   said 

-Come." 
S-ofUy.  and  Peace,  which  he  could  not  resist, 
5-ald  to  him,  "God's  calling  from  the  Blue 

Dome." 

H-appy  U  he,  with  the  angelic  bands. 

I-n    the    blest    Mfoislon.   not    buUded    with 

hands. 
M-«rrUy  alng.  anew.  "Bome,  Sweet  Hcsne." 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Elimination  of  Paap^  Oatb  Hospitali- 
cation  Reqiirement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or' 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  EPRESENTATIVB8 

Monday,  Septe^iber  10.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  llr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  n  marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  in  regard 
to  pauper-oath  resolution  as  authorized 
by  Vincent  B.  Costell4  Post  No.  15.  of  the 
American  Legion: 
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LEGION    NATIONAL 
PAtTFia       OATH 

coeruxo  post 

(By  Josepfi 

During  the  National 
meeting    of    the 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July 
Icunched  by  Costello 
to    discontinue    the 
hospitalization  r 
when  this  group  adopte^ 

This  campaign  was  s 
the  Coatello  Post 
CoNcaxssioNAL  Record 
Because    of    the    bitter 
Prank    T.    Hlnes 
Administrator,  the 
partment  of  the 
presstued  not  to 
resolution. 

We    fought   back    by 
Posts  throughout  the 
out  over  5.000  copies  of 

Several  months  later 
Post  No    47  of  Chlcagt 
Costello  Poet  resolutlor 
word,    referred    it 
Sixth    Illinois   District 
was    approved.      The 
transmitted  to  the 
mittee  where  it  was 

Of  further   signifies 
represented  Illinois  at 
tive  Committee  meetinf 
getting  the  pauper  oath 
Mr.   Steele,   former 
slated  to   be  the  next 
of  the  American  Legior 
the   Coatello   Post   and 
Taylor  Post  appear  In 
as  passed  for  coinparls<^ 

In    the    meantime, 
Costello  Post  declaratl 
Post  used  verbatim 
the  Veterans'  Admin 
December  to  revise  its 
P-10  in  a  belated 
of  the  objections  cited 
fore  the  criticism  began 
form  was  four  pagers 
only  one  and  a  half  pagi  i 

It  is  apparent  tiv\t 
rect  tills  great  injustic< 
are  six  pieces  of  leglsl 
elimination  of  the 
Costello  Post  insists  on 
tton  under  question  4 
application    is   for 
plicant  was  discharged 
of  duty,  or  held  serv 
Administration 
not  be  answered. "  also 
tion    No.   6.    from 
Form  P-10  "Applicatio 
ment   or   domiciliary 
ber.   1944,  otherwise 
oath  clause. 

In  this  connection  It 
the  manner  in  which 
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s  of  interest  to  note 
General  Hines  was  able 


to  Influence  certain  high  Legion  officials  to 
do  his  bidding.  General  Hines  worked 
through  his  bosom  friend  Watson  B.  Miller, 
rehabilitation  director  of  the  American  Le- 
gion (now  on  leave)  in  getting  the  assistant 
rehabilitation  officer  T.  O.  Kraat)el  to  op- 
pose the  adoption  of  the  pauper  oath  resolu- 
tion. When  Costello  Post  sovight  the  support 
of  Edward  Scheiberling,  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Kraabel  for  consideration  but  who 
immediately  took  it  upon  himself  to  ask  the 
District  of  Columbia  department  commander 
to  "call  off  the  dogs"  When  this  tactic 
failed  the  department  commander  in  the 
name  of  T.  O.  Kraabel  wrote  Costello  Post 
the  following  letter.  Incidentally,  before  I 
quote  the  communication  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  Edward  Hays  1933  Legion  na- 
tional commander  denounced  General  Hlnes 
as  a  traitor  of  the  veterans  and  refused  to 
invite  him  to  attend  the  national  convention 
but  Watson  B.  Miller  rushed  to  Hines'  defense. 
When  the  recent  scandal  of  veterans'  hospi- 
tals came  to  the  surface  during  which  time 
it  was  proven  that  veterans  under  General 
Hines  were  "treated  like  dogs"  in  Govern- 
ment Institutions  it  was  T.  O  Kraabel  who 
defended  the  ousted  Veterans'  Administrator. 
Yet  it  was  Kraabel "s  responsibility  as  reha- 
bilitation director  and  as  nominal  head  of 
the  national  field  service  of  the  American 
Legion  to  watch  over  the  veterans'  hospitals. 

Here  Is  the  D.  C.  department  commander 
letter,  in  part: 

"DiCEMBEH  ^.  1944. 

"I  am  In  receipt  of  a  letter  dated  November 
29.  1944,  from  T.  O.  Kraabel.  national  director 
of  the  national  rehabilitation  committee, 
relative  to  a  letter  sent  to  national  com- 
mander by  Joseph  Leib.  vice  commander  of 
your  post  in  regard  to  certain  requirements 
as  to  information  to  be  supplied  on  the  ap- 
plication form  for  hospital  treatment  Ln  a 
Veterans'  Administration  facility.  The  points 
raised  by  your  post  and  submitted  In  the  form 
of  a  resolution,  according  to  T.  O..  have  been 
the  subject  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Loglon  for  a  number  of  years.  While  the 
present  form  to  be  filled  out  is  not  all  that  the 
Legion  desires.  T.  O.  indicated  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  since  the  original 
terms  were  in  vogue  in  the  old  form.  Na- 
tional headquarters  has  stated  it  is  not  their 
desire  to  neutralize  the  expressed  desires  of 
Costello  Post  " 

With  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  the  National  Tribune.  St.ira 
and  Stripes.  Costello  Post  brought  about  the 
revision  of  the  P-10  veterans  hospitalization 
form.  Immediately  after  the  revision  was 
announced  the  national  headqtiarters  of  the 
American  Legion  grabbed  credit  for  this  ac- 
complishment although  It  did  not  lift  a 
finger  to  help  bring  it  about. 

At  a  subseqtient  date  the  part  played  by 
General  Hlnes  and  T.  O.  Kraabel  in  the 
artificial-limb  scandal  will  be  told. 

The  following  includes  the  Costello  Post 
resolution  as  it  originally  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  the  Taylor  Poet 
declaration  as  passed  by  the  national  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  American  Legion: 

"Must  a  VETKaAN  in  Need  of  HoapiTAiJZATioM 
Swear  to  a  Pauper's  Oath 

"(Extension  of  remarks  by  Hon.  Raymond  S. 
Springer,  of  Indiana,  in  the  House  o:  R  p- 
resentatives,  Thursday,  September  7.  1944) 

"Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Speaker  I  wish  to  have 
inserted  In  the  Record  the  following  resolu- 
ticm  adopted  by  the  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post, 
No.  15.  the  largest  American  Legion  Post  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Nation.  The  resolution  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  Member  of 
Congress: 

"  'Be  it  resolved.  That  the  existing  and  writ- 
ten method  of  Interrogation  for  admission  to 
veteran   hospitalization,   as   nonservice  cun- 
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nected  patients  or  as  service-connected  pa- 
tients seeking  treatment  for  ailment  other 
than  cause  of  discharge — either  emergency  or 
extensive  cases — is  un-American,  degrading, 
and  in  addition  clothed  with  the  dubious  but 
legal  power  of  subjecting  a  veteran  of  the 
world  wars  to  the  possibility  of  prosecution 
by  arrogant  or  antagonistic  i;overnmental 
bureaucrats. 

"  'Whereas  that  the  membership  of  this 
post  respectlully  suggests  that  Veterans'  Ad-* 
ministration  officials  be  requestud  to  author- 
ize and  Institute  a  more  democntic  and  more 
appropriate  procedure  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  the  financial  status  of  an  appli- 
cant or  his  or  her  eligibility  for  hospital 
treatment. 

"  'Wheieas  that  these  pleadings  are  not 
submitted  for  the  intention  of  removing 
proper  or  necessary  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards for  hospital  admittanc  but  to  elimi- 
nate the  apprehension  of  being  stigmatized. 
In  official  records  by  a  so-called  act  of  pauper- 
Ism,  and  to  remove  the  contingency  of  being 
coerced  or  threatened  by  overaalous  public 
officials:   Therefore  be  it 

"  'Resolved.  That  the  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Pest.  No.  15.  of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
m-nt  of  the  District  of  Columbli..  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  recommend  for  the  con- 
sideration by  the  delegates  of  tne  national 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  to  be  as- 
sembled at  Chicago,  111..  September  18-20. 
1944.  the  deletion  of  questions  N».  6  and  9. 
respectively  from  Veterans'  Administration 
Form  P-10 — Application  for  Hosjiltal  Treat- 
ment or  Domiciliary  Care,  othervise  known 
as  the  pauper's  oath. 

•*  "Approved : 

"  'Thomas  Costello.  Comi zander. 
"•Joseph  Leib.  Vice  Comv.ander."' 

"RESOLtmoN  ADOPTED  BT  THE  NATIONAL  IXECO- 
TTVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION, 
INOIANAPOUS.  IND.,  JTTLT   26-28,  I!I4S. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  the  existing;  and  writ- 
ten method  of  interrogation  for  admission  to 
veteran  hospitalization,  as  non-service  con- 
nected patients  or  as  service- connected 
patients  seeking  treatment  for  ailment  other 
than  cause  of  discharge — either  emergency  or 
extensive  (»ses — is  un-American,  degrading, 
and  in  addition  clothed  with  the  dubious  but 
legal  power  of  subjecting  a  veteran  of  the 
World  Wars  to  the  possibUlty  of  prosecution 
by  arrogant  and  antagonistic  Government 
bureaucrats, 

"Whereas  the  membership  of  Harold  A. 
Taylor  Post  No.  47,  The  American  l^eglon.  De- 
partment of  Illinois,  respectfully  suggests 
that  Veterans'  Administration  officials  be  re- 
quested to  authorize  and  institute  a  more 
democratic  and  more  appropriate  procedure 
of  ascertaining  and  determining  the  finan- 
cial status  of  an  applicant  or  his  or  her 
eligibility  for  hospital  treatment, 

••Whereas  these  pleadings  are  not  sub- 
mitted for  the  intention  of  remo"ing  proper 
or  necessary  restrictions  and  saf'jguards  fcr 
hospital  admittance  but  to  eliminate  the  ap- 
prelienslon  of  being  stigmatized  in  official  rec- 
ords by  a  so-called  act  of  pauperism,  and  to 
remove  the  contingency  of  being  coerced  or 
threatened  by  overzealous  public  officials; 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  Harold  T.  Tayl')r  Post,  No. 
47.  the  American  Legion,  Department  of  Illi- 
nois, is  authorized  and  directed  to  recom- 
mend for  consideration  the  deletion  of  ques- 
tions Nos.  5  and  9,  respectively,  froai  Veterans' 
Administration  Porm  P-10,  App.lcatlon  for 
Hospital  Treatment  or  Domiciliary  Care,  oth- 
erwise known  as  the  pauper's  oath;  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  through  proper  charnels  to  the 
Sixth  District  and  Cook  County  Council,  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Hlinols,  for 
appropriate  and  further  action." 


Flash  the  Gre«n  Light 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  speak  about  unemploy- 
ment? Why  theorize  upon  problems  of 
imemployment?  Why  not  employ  the 
unemployed?  Employment  is  a  sure  so- 
lution to  unemployment. 

If  the  heavy  hand  of  government  is 
lifted  from  business,  free  enterprise  will 
employ  a  large  percentage  of  the  em- 
ployables. Construction  and  manufac- 
turing of  all  types  is  ready  to  proceed  as 
soon  as  bureaucratic  control  is  released. 

Requests  are  coming  in  daily  to  almost 
all  Members  of  Congress  insisting  upon 
the  lifting  of  Regulation  Li-41,  applica- 
ble to  the  building  and  construction 
trade.  The  bureaus,  headed  up  at  the 
White  Hou.se.  offer  the  excuse  that  ma- 
terials are  scarce  and  in  some  instances 
not  immediately  available.  Hence,  they 
say  that  there  must  be  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution and  allocation  according  to 
jsome  bureaucratic  fine-spun  theory  of 
distribution.  Why  attempt  to  control 
distribution  and  output  of  material? 
Why  not  let  materials  be  used  as  far  as 
they  are  available  and  as  far  as  they 
become  available?  Supply  and  demand 
will  take  care  of  the  situation.  When 
the  materials  run  out  and  insofar  as  they 
are  not  being  produced  rapidly  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  demand,  the  program 
will  be  slowed  down  to  its  normal  rate  of 
speed.  There  is  only  a  limited  number 
of  materials  now  available  they  say.  and 
these  can  be  used  as  fast  as  they  are 
available  and  without  regimentation. 
But  this  would  cost  a  lot  of  bureaucrats 
their  jobs,  and  bureaucracy  is  apparently 
determined  to  hold  tenaciously  to  the 
idea  of  telling  somebody  and  everybody 
what  they  can  do  and  when  they  can 
move  in  a  certain  direction.  Why  not 
give  the  green  light  to  private  enter- 
prise? 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  poor 
example  being  set  by  those  who  hold  the 
power  and  the  purse  strings,  those  who 
can  flash  the  green  light  or  keep  it  red, 
let  us  see  what  the  President  and  Con- 
gress are  doing.  Not  only  should  con- 
trols be  released  by  the  executive  and 
legislative  departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment insofai  as  they  are  applicable  to 
private  enterprise,  but  the  administra- 
tion might  well  set  the  example  by  flash- 
ing the  green  light  on  some  of  its  own 
projects  heretofore  authorized  and  ap- 
proved. For  example,  in  my  district  the 
construction  of  the  Hulah  Reservoir 
project  was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  22,  1936,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Fort  Gibson  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  on  the  Grand  River 
was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  August  18,  1941.  Other  similar  proj- 
ects were  authorized  several  years  ago, 
and  the  actual  construction  of  all  was 
properly  withheld  and  delayed  pending 
the  conclusion  of  the  war. 


But  the  war  Is  now  over  and  why  delay 
further  the  construction  of  these  hereto- 
fore authorized  and  approved  projects? 
All  that  is  necessary  is  for  Congress  to 
appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  finance 
these  projects  for  the  remainder  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  I  am  told  by  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  that  if 
such  action  is  taken  by  Congress  work 
can  be  begun  on  each  of  these  projects 
within  30  days  after  the  appropriations 
are  available.  In  one  instance  all  of  the 
land  for  the  dam  site  has  been  acquired 
and  75  percent  of  the  land  included  in 
the  reservoir  has  been  acquired  by  the 
Government.  I  am  further  reliably  in- 
formed that  as  many  as  10  contractors 
engaged  in  this  type  of  construction  work 
are  anxiously  waiting  to  bid  on  these 
projects. 

When  the  green  light  Is  flashed  on 
these  projects,  hundreds  of  men  will  be 
put  to  work  immediately.  Those  who 
have  been  working  in  the  defense  indus- 
tries in  the  regions  of  these  projects  will 
have  immediate  employment  which  will 
likely  last  for  approximately  2  years. 
The  labor  is  available  and  the  material 
can  We  made  available  if  red  tape  and 
regimentation  is  eliminated,  and  the  ap- 
propriation is  made  by  Congress.  I  re- 
peat, that  the  best  way  to  solve  unem- 
ployment is  to  employ,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  set  the  example  in  these  and 
many  other  instances  where  the  projects 
have  already  been  approved  by  Congress. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
providing  for  appropriation  of  adequate 
funds  to  commence  each  of  the  two  proj- 
ects above  named  and  enable  the  work  to 
progress  until  the  end  of  the  present  fis- 
cal year.  The  best  way  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  convince  private  enterprise 
and  the  public  of  its  sincerity  and  desire 
to  avoid  unemployment  is  to  flash  the 
green  light  both  as  to  private  and  already 
approved  public  construction  work. 


The  Republican  Valley  Conservation 
Association  Opposes  MVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  in- 
cluding a  resolution  passed  by  the  Re- 
publican Valley  Conservation  Association 
at  McCook.  Nebr.,  on  August  22,  1945. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Republican  Valley  Conserva- 
tion Association,  representing  the  residents 
and  landowners  In  the  25.000-square-mile 
area  of  the  Republican  River  Valley,  and 
dedicated  to  the  correction  of  a  flood  menace 
which  In  1935  took  122  lives;  and 

Whereas  the  association  has  been  able  to 
work  out  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers,  and  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  unified 
over-all  program  by  which  flood  control,  irri- 
gation, soU  conservation,  and  forestation, 
might  properly  be  accomplished  throughout 
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thli  entire  twain  under  existing  Federal  agen- 
cies wboee  techniques  bsve  been  tried  and 
t«st«d;  and 

Wbereas  vater  codes  In  western  States  have 
d«trtoped  arcnind  the  pbiloeophy  that  sovcr- 
•l(n  States  posswi  jurisdiction  over  the  tkm 
at  Kttmtmm  wtthin  their  boundarlss.  many  of 
tlMse  rl^ts  having  been  InccHporated  Into 
the  State  constitutions  subsequently  ratified 
by  ttf  Congress:  Nov.  thereXcre.  be  It 

I.  Tliat  the  Repubacan  Valley  Con- 
AMmxUXioa  does  hereby  sUte  Its 
to  the  creation  of  any  Mls- 
VaJley  Avtborlty  br  sututory  or  ad- 
irat'.ve  dfrectlre.  aliice  such  Authority 
vculd  Unpads  tta*  ordarty  procsssss  of  uied 
and  taatad  fcimteai  awstntettoB  i^andes  of 
ihm  Oawaramsat.  and  would  eontwfene  tbe 
ot  ttM  WcatwB  States. 
*J  awoaa  oC  Board  of  Dlrtetors 
▼aUey  Cooaenmtlon  Assoc!- 
meeting.  llcOook.  Neb..  Au- 


H.  D.  Sracmc 
Co««srwMo«  Association, 


ResohitioBs  sf  die  Wiscoasis  LefisUture 

EZTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  K££FE 

or   WlSCCNfT?* 

Ol  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  S.^Umbcr  10.  1945 

Mr.  KKKFt,.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Legislauire  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin: 

AMHnbly  Joint  Resolution  98 
JolBt  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
and  the  Navy  to  inveetlsate  the  advantages 
o<  wtntertng  naval  craft  at  Marlrette. 
SCaiVMo  Bay.  and  other  Wisconsin  ports 
on  Lake  Michigan 

Whereas  alter  the  war  the  United  States 
Navy  intends  to  winter  a  large  number  of 
naval  craft  of  the  PT,  SC.  PC  and  other  small 
types  at  porta  on  Lake  Michigan:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  understood  that  Lake  Mlch- 
igaoi  ports  south  of  the  Wlsctmsln  State  line 
are  bei.ng  given  consideration  for  this  pur- 
pose; and 

Whereas  the  cities  of  Marinette  and  Stur- 
geon Bay  offer  completely  sheltered  harbors 
with  year-round  open  channels,  dry  docks, 
dock  storage  facilities,  repair  equipment,  and 
adsqtiaie  low-<x)«t  housing  facilities  lor  naval 
personnel;   ar.d 

Wbareas  Wieconsin  lake  ports  have  already 
den^onstrated  their  year  round  usefulness 
by  the  fsct  that  winter  deliveries  have  been 
made  by  them  every  year  since  the  war  ahlp- 
bulldlng  program  was  Inaugurated;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Mesolred  by  the  asufmbli/  (the  seriate  eon- 
eurring).  That  thU  legislature  hereby  memo- 
rial tees  the  Congress  and  the  Navy  E)spart- 
ment  to  investigate  the  advanUges  offered  by 
llartnstts.  Sturgeon  Bay.  and  other  Wiscon- 
sin ports  on  Lake  Michigan  for  the  wintering 
of  small  naval  craft;  be  It  further 

Rcsolvrd,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of 
each  Hoii.se  of  the  Congress,  to  each  Wiscon- 
sin Member  thereof,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Na\7. 

DONAU)  C.  McDowEii. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
AaTHUB  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

OSCAB  RrNNKBOKM, 

rrentdent  of  the  Senatt. 
LAwtrNci  R.  Laiesen. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Serute. 
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Assembly  Joint 
Joint  resolution 
of  the  United  State) 
clarifying  the  rights 
turning  veterans  to 
of  dvUlan  emplo 

Whereas   it    has 
Mnt>«ltMr  James  F.  By 
Congress,  declared  he 
tion  of  the  Selective 
Act  which  provides 
veterans  will  require 

Whereas  Mr.  Byrnes 
resentatlves  of 
provisions  of  an  a 
those  veterans  who 
rights  may  create  serlo^ 
pfototwnM  tinlaas  certal  i 
•CMd  vpoo  beforehan41 

Whereas  the  two 
have   requested   a 
terpretation  of  such 
and  that  there  be  a 
rer  resentatlves  of 
erans  orvanlaations 
ernmental  agences  to 
ment  policies  and 

Whereas    there    are 
ques^ions  arlalng  as  tc 
tion  of  such  law  for 
are  vexatious  and  p 
and  dtsturblng  labor 

Whereas  it  is   respec 
In  viaw  of  the  disast 
may  be  afforded  to 
on  a  guaranty  of  ree 
dustry  and  labor  by 
unworkable  and 
welfare  and  well-being 
general  public  will  be 
by  clarifying  such  law 
the  rights  and 
volved:  Now.  therefore 

Re.tolved  by  the  asser  i 
eurring).  That  this 
of   Wisconsin 
the   United  States  to 
tion  that  will  clarify  thi 
of  returning  veterans 
tlons  of  civil  employm 
of   conciseness   that   ti 
Industry,  of  veterans  t 
ment  will  be  adequa 
guarded;  and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  pr 
this  resolution  be  seni 
Mobilization  and  Rccor^v 
son.    and    Brig.    Gen 
President,  and  to  both 
and  to  each  Wisconsin 
DoN.vro 
Spea 

A«THU« 

Chief  Cleik 

OflCAS  R 

Pres 
LAwaaNi: 
Chief 
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AMtmbly  Joint 


Joint  resolution  memoi  laJIzlng  Congress  to 
abollah  the  party  ccnventlon  system  of 
nominating  and  ths  electoral  college 
method  of  electing  ths  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Unite  1  States  and  to  enact 
law  providing  for  non- Inatlon  and  election 


of   the   President   anc 
popular  vote 

Whereas  our  present 
tern    of    nominating 


Resolution  04 


reported    that  War 

in  ills  report  to 

"convinced  the  scc- 

rratnlng  and  Service 

rcc^iployment  rights  for 

clarlflcatlon":  and 

been  "told  by  rep- 

anrt  labor  that 

Job  guarantee  to 

have  re€mplo3rment 

Industrial  relations 

principles  are  fully 

;  and 

labor  organizations 

inatlon   and   rein- 

recAnpIoyment  provisions 

( ontlnnlng  council  of 

jement,   labor,  vet- 

the  interested  gov- 

t  evelop  scji  nd  employ- 

pra<tlces;  and 

many    problems    and 

the  specific  applica- 

situatlons  which 

olluclive  of  disrupting 

rces;  and 

fully  requested  th.it 

rolls  consequences  ttiat 

vetei  ans  by  breaking  faith 

!m  Jloyment,  and  to  In- 

fc  rclng  upon  them  an 

ibie  act.  that  the 

Hi  ail  parties  and  the 

SI  ibstantially  promoted 

speciflcaUy  Interpret 

of  all  parties  In- 

be  it 

hly  (the  senate  con- 

Le^lslature  of  the  State 

the   Congress   of 

^act  further  leglsla- 

rights  and  privileges 

I  their  former  posi- 

it  with  such  Jegree 

right   of   labor,  of 

tT*)ups.  and  of  govern- 

itefr  and  properly  sale- 


fun  her 

openly  attested  copies  of 
to  Director  of  War 
erslon  Fred  M.  Vin- 
trank   T.    Hines.    the 
Houses  of  Congress, 
Member  thereof. 
C.  McDowiLL, 
of  the  Assembly. 
Mat. 
0/  the  Assembly. 

NTBOHM. 

nt  of  the  Senate. 
R.  Laksck. 
(Jerfc  of  the  Senate, 


le^olutlon  63 


Vice   President   by 


party  convention  sys- 
a^d    electoral    college 


method  of  electing  the  President  and  V.ce 
President  of  the  United  IStatea  was  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  CoH.'»tltutlon  to  provide 
a  means  of  selection  by  deliberative  bodies  of 
able  representatives  of  the  people,  which  In 
fact  has  never  been  the  :ase  since  1800;  and 
Whereas  the  electoral  college  Is  unfair  and 
unjust  as  a  method  of  ele  :tion  in  that  smaller 
States  are  over  represer  ted;  large  doubtful 
Sutss  are  given  undue  importance;  public 


Interest  In  Presidential  campaigns  In  many 
States  Is  discouraged;  and  the  popular  will  is 
thereby  frequently  thwarted;  and 

Whereas  in  1824  Jackson  had  a  popular 
plurality  of  50  f>ercent  over  his  nearest  op- 
ponent yet  was  defeated  when  the  election 
was  d;:clded  by  the  House  of  Representatives; 
In  1876  Hayes  was  declared  elected  although 
Tllden  had  a  popular  plurality  of  over  250,0C0 
and  an  actual  majority  of  over  78,000  votes; 
m  1888  Harrison  was  elected  although  Cleve- 
land had  a  plurality  of  almost  100.000:  and  In 
about  half  of  the  elections  In  the  past  50 
years  a  minority  of  the  popular  votes  have 
elected  the  President  and  Vice  President; 
and  the  minority  vote  In  each  State  Is  en- 
tirely disregarded  and  cast  away;  and 

Whereas  nomination  and  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote  Is  m  accord  with  modern  Ideas  of 
popular  government,  will  remove  the  useless 
encumbrance  between  voters  and  the  election, 
will  make  a  substantial  saving  In  the  cost  of 
elections,  will  make  such  nominations  and 
elections  truly  representative  and  fair  and 
will  lead  to  the  election  of  more  able  Piesi- 
dents  and  Vloe  Presidents  and  render  them 
more  responsible  to  the  people;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  two  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Langer  proposal  to  elect 
the  President  by  direct  numerical  vote,  and 
the  Celler-GulTcy  proposal  to  divide  the  elec- 
toral vote  in  each  State  In  proportion  to  the 
popular  vote  cast  for  each  candidate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  ( the  senate  con- 
curving).  That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  take  necessary  steps  to  abolish  the 
convention  system  of  nominating  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  adopt  either  the  proposed  Lan-^er 
amendment  or  the  proposed  Celler-GuiTey 
amendment  to  the  Constitution;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  each  House 
of  Congress  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member 
thereof. 

Donald  c.  McDowfi.l. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Ahthtir  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Oscar  Rennebohm. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
LAwaENCE  R.   Laesew, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Assembly  Joint  Resolution  51 
Joint  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress 
of   the   United  States   to   Investigate   the 
feaslbUlty  of  converting  the  ordnance  plant 
at  Milwaukee  Into  a  veterans'  hospital 
Whereas   there  will   be  a   great   need   for 
veterans'  hospitals  after  World  War  II;  and 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government  owns  im 
ordnance  plant   In   the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
being  used  during  the  war  by  the  Signal  Bat- 
tery Co..  which  will  be  vacant  and  unused 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  hoetUltles.  and 

Whereas  said  plant,  together  with  Its  .^pa- 
clous  grounds,  is  ideally  suited  and  well  lo- 
cated for  use  as  a  veterans'  hospital:  Now, 
therefore,  he  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  Wlsconsla 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes.  and  especially  the  Wisconsin  Members 
thereof,  to  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  trans- 
ferring said  ordnance  plant  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  converted  Into  a  hospital 
for  veterans  of  World  War  II  under  the  supcr- 
vUlon  of  the  veUrans'  recognition  bourU;  i>« 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copl-s  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  clerk 
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of  each  Hovise  of  Congress  and  to  each  Wis- 
consin Member  thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDownx. 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
AiTHiTB  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

OSCAB    RUfNEBOEJf, 

President  0/  fie  Sen at«. 
Lawezncs  R.  Lab>en. 
Chief  Clerk  of  tie  Senate, 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  7fi 
Joint  resolution  memorializing   .he  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  proper 

Federal  agei.cy  to  prescribe  anc  recommend 

uniform    traffic   signals   and   other   safety 

devices  on  the  highways 

Whereas  there  Is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
laws  of  the  various  States  pertali  Ing  to  rural 
and  urban  highway  marking.  UafQc  signals 
and  codes,  highway  engineering  with  refer- 
ence to  the  facilitation  of  traf»c  and  promo- 
tion of  safety,  and  the  establlshDient  of  uni- 
form markings,  signals,  and  appliances;  and 

Whereas  such  lack  of  uniformity  and  im- 
certalnty  of  regulation  and  application  has 
been  productive  of  hazards  to  all  the  users  of 
the  highways;  and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  uniformity  of  trafBc 
signals,  markings,  and  other  safety  codes  and 
regulations  of  the  States  is  restrictive  of  free 
movement  and  productive  ol  hazards  to  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  universal  need  and  de- 
mand that  :.uch  difficulties  be  eiimiuated  by 
the  establishment  of  uniform  traffic  mark- 
ings, signals,  safety  devices,  and  codes  lor  all 
highways  to  'e  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  proper  Federal  agency  thereof:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  (the  SeTiate  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  direct  the  proper  Ptderal  agency 
thereof,  to  prescribe  and  recommend  \inlform 
traffic  signals,  markings,  codes,  and  safety 
devices  for  the  highways  of  the  Ifnited  States; 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attet  ted  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Pr.^sident  of  the 
United  States,  both  Houses  of  (Congress,  and 
to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thersof. 

DONAU)  C.  McEOWKLL, 

Speaker  of  thr.  Assembly. 
Abthur  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  t/i<;  Assembly. 

OSCAB  RENNEBOHM, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawsbncs  R.  LUtSEN. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  56 
Joint  resolution  memorlallalnir  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  requiring  prompt  depor- 
tation after  the  war  of  Impo.-ted  war  pris- 
oners, foreign  labor  battalions,  and  refu- 
gees, and  barring  ftuther  immigration  to 
the  United  SUtes  until  our  returning  war 
veterans  are  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
gainful  employment  and   tlis  number  of 
our  unemployed  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
Whereas  our  returning  war  veterans  and 
other  American  citizens  ahould  at  all  times 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  fcr  galnfiil  em- 
ployment: and 

Whereas  If  foreign  labor  battalions,  refu- 
gees, and  Imported  war  prl9<incr8  are  not 
promptly  returned  to  the  lands  of  their  origin 
and  immigration  to  this  country  Is  not  abated 
after  the  war  opportunity  for  gulnful  employ- 
ment of  our  citizenry  will  be  lerlously  Jeop- 
ardized: Now,  therefor*,  be  it 

Re.iolved  by  the  assembly  {tie  senate  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Sates  to  enact 
legislation  which  in  subsUnce  shaU  provide : 
1.  That  any  forslgn-born  resident  who 
avoids  ths  obllgtUon  of  military  servlc*  or 
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who  fails  to  declare  his  Intention  to  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  within  3  years 
from  the  date  of  his  entry  into  this  country 
shall  be  automatically  subject  to  deporU- 
tlon; 

a.  That  Immigrants  shall  be  barred  from 
this  country  from  and  after  the  date  of  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  of  the  present  war  until 
such  time  as  (a)  the  numl)er  of  unemployed 
In  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  less  than 
1.000.000;  (b)  all  war  veterans  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  gainful  employ- 
ment: (c)  members  of  Imported  foreign  labor 
battalions,  refugees,  war  prisoners,  and  those 
given  temporary  sanctuary,  employment,  or 
haven  during  the  pi-eeent  war.  are  returned 
to  thi  lands  of  their  origin;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  this  legis- 
lature that  such  legislation  should  not  app'.y 
to  the  forelgn-bom  spouse  or  children  of  any 
person  who  served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  while  at  war  or  performed 
services  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sentr  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member 
thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDowell. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Abthur  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
Conrad  Sheabex. 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  80 
Joint  resolution  requesting  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Solid  Fuels  Administrator  for  War.  to  relax 
the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  solid  fuel  Im- 
posed by  SFAW  Regulation  26 
Wliereas  on  March  14.  1945,  Solid  Fuels  Ad- 
ministrator for  War.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Issued 
a  directive  ^ril  1.  1945.  providing  among 
other  things  that  consvimers  be  allotted  only 
80  percent  of  their  normal  annual  yearly 
requirements  of  scarcer  solid  fuel  from  April 
1,  1945.  to  March  31.  1946;  that  the  retail 
dealer  cannot  deliver  to  a  consumer  more 
than  50  percent  of  his  annual  yearly  nornuil 
requirements  of  solid  fuel  before  August  31, 
1945:  that  solid-fuel  dealers  shall  be  required 
by  the  regulation  to  verify  consumers'  nor- 
mal annual  requirements  of  solid  fuel;  and 
that  reUll  solid-fuel  dealers  are  froeen  to  old 
contracts  which  they  previously  served  and 
are  not  p>ermltted  to  accept  any  new  bufii- 
ness  with  schools,  municipal  buildings,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  farmers;  and 

Whereas  80  percent  of  the  consumers'  nor- 
mal annual  requirements  Is  not  sufficient 
solid  fuel  to  properly  Insure  sufficient  heat 
and  to  assure  healthful  conditions  during  the 
long  winter  months  encountered  In  Wiscon- 
sin particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that  fire- 
wood is  not  available  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties which  can  be  used  for  heating  purposes 
due  to  the  fact  that  pulpwood  Is  selling  at 
such  a  price;  that  labor  Is  exceedingly  scarce 
so  that  the  ustial  supply  of  firewood  can- 
not be  cut  and  as  a  result  more  farmers  are 
demanding  coal  for  fuel;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  StaU  of  Wisconsin 
causing  bad  road  conditions  due  to  snow, 
storm,  and  blockade,  which  prohibit  winter- 
time delivering  and  because  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  fuel  to  the  farms,  rural  schools. 
Industry,  and  homes,  a  sufficient  stock  must 
be  on  hand  to  provide  enough  fuel  to  supply 
this  area  and  therefore  the  restriction  that 
the  retail  dealer  cannot  deliver  to  a  consumer 
more  than  80  percent  of  his  annual  yearly 
normal  requlremenU  of  aoUd  fuel  before 
August  31.  1938,  la  not  only  Impractical  but 
la  bound  to  cause  severe  hardship;  and 

Whereas  the  provision  contained  In  SFAW 
Regulation  36  prohibits  dealera  from  con- 
tracting to  aupply  n«W  patrons  during  the 


heating  season  from  April  1.  1945,  to  March 
31.  1946,  is  imconstitutlonal  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation  creates  an  abnormal 
distribution  of  solid  fuels  in  the  Bute  of 
Wisconsin  and  places  certain  consumers  in 
a  position  where  they  may  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain solid  fuels  without  great  Inconvenience 
and  unnecessary  delay  and  whereas  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  regulation  have  been 
given  serious  study  and  consideration.  It 
appears  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
weather  conditions  In  Wisconsin,  the  man- 
power shortage,  the  lack  of  equipment  and 
other  burdensome  wartime  delivery  restric- 
tions will  make  the  regulation  impossible 
of  performance  without  creating  great  hard- 
ship and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Compliance  with  SFAW  Regulation  26  will 
create  a  shorUge  which  will  result  in  severe 
hardship  on  the  consuming  public  and  reUll 
coal  dealers,  creating  a  backlog  of  solid  fuels 
orders  during  the  winter  months:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  con- 
curring ) ,  Tliat  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Solid  Fuels 
Adminstrator  for  War,  to  relax  the  provisions 
of  SFAW  Regulation  26  so  as  to  permit  greaUr 
amount  of  coal  to  flow  Into  rural  areas  of 
Wisconsin,  to  eliminate  the  provision  per- 
Ulnlng  to  limiting  the  fuel  supply  allocated 
to  the  coal  consuming  public  to  80  percent, 
and  to  eliminate  the  restriction  providing 
that  only  50  percent  of  the  constuner  normal 
annual  requirements  can  be  delivered  before 
Au'^st  31,  1945;  and  be  it  further 

Resolvrd,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
to  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes.  to  the  clerk 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDowell. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Aethus  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Conrad  Shearfr, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Full  Employment  a  Dream 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10. 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  recently, 
both  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  after  the  war  ended,  of  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  ''full  employment 
bill." 

Pull  employment  of  labor  Is  only  a 
dream.  Under  no  system  of  economy  has 
such  a  condition  ever  existed.  The  near- 
est approach  to  fun  employment  of  all 
available  labor  would  be  under  a  strict 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  It 
would  necessarily  Involve  a  dictatorship 
of  the  most  rlfrid  form,  where  labor  would 
be  regimented  and  controlled  to  the  nth 
degree.  Wages  would  be  fixed  and  no 
latitude  for  variations  would  be  left  to 
either  employer  or  employee.  The  hours 
of  labor  would  be  controlled  and  deter- 
mined. The  type  of  work  that  each 
would  be  required  to  do  would  be  left 
to  coordinators  and  directors,  who  might 
become  very  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
Under  such  a  system,  those  in  authority 
would  determine,  and  with  finality,  the 
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IhM  tntir*  bMin  und«r  tslaUnt  PMkrtl  •■•"• 
rtM  «hna«  tfchniquM  h«v«  bMu  irMd  »nd 
Uctvd,  and 

Whrrriu  wntrr  nxtra  In  wtiUrn  8UUt  hftv« 
<l#v»inp«Ki  trtiunrt  th»  philonophy  that  iovfr- 
*lfn  llf«ti««  poMMw  juriMliction  ov»r  th*  flow 
of  •u*«aui  wlthtn  th«lr  boundariM,  rnnny  of 
thM#  rlRhU  having  b««n  Incorporated  into 
the  8t«t«  coiutitutlona  tubeeciuently  ratified 
by  the  CongreM.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Maaolied.  That  the  Republican  Valley  Con- 
•trratlon  Auoclatlun  dues  hereby  atate  lt« 
firm  oppoaltton  to  the  creation  of  any  Mla- 
•ourl  Valley  Authority  by  aututory  or  ad- 
mlnUtratlve  directive,  atnce  tuch  Authority 
would  tm^-Mde  the  orderly  prooMMS  of  tried 
and  t««te(i  technical  conatructUM  afMMlM  of 
Um  Oovernment,  and  would  contraTene  the 
aoverelc;n  powers  uf  the  Western  State*. 

A|ipruved  by  motion  of  BoArd  of  Director* 
of   Republican   Valley   Cooaervatlon   AasocU 
atton  in  formal  meeting.  McCook.  Neb.,  Au- 
gust aa.  i»4A. 
by: 

H.  D  »rio»nc. 
Prtaident.  Republican  Vallry 

Con»9rvatton  AMsociation. 


imnl 


Reaolutiont  of  the  Witconsia  Lefiilahire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  na  HOU3K  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVE3 

Monday.  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  KEEFL.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the  Record.  I 
include  ti.c  following  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin; 

Aaaembly  Joint  Reaotutlon  M 

Joint  reaotutlon  mareortallalnt  the  Congrees 
and  the  Navy  to  inveetlgate  the  advAntnfca 
of  \^lntertnff  naval  craft  at  Marinette, 
BturKeon  Bt\y.  and  other  Wiaoonaln  porta 
on  Laiia  Mtdttgati 

WhartM  altar  the  war  the  UnitiKl  Butea 
Navy  Intends  to  winter  a  larga  number  of 
naval  craft  of  the  PT.  SC.  PC  and  other  tmall 
typM  at  porta  on  Lake  Michigan:  and 

Whtraaa  it  ts  underato«id  that  Lake  Mlcb< 
Ifan  porta  aouth  of  the  Wliconaln  State  line 
ara  being  given  ccxulderutlon  fur  tlita  pur> 
poae:  and 

Whereaa  th*  ettiea  of  Murinatta  and  Stur- 
■•on  Bay  offer  completely  aheltarad  harbura 
with  year-round  opaa  chaiutala,  dry  doolta, 
dock  atorac*  (actlttias.  repair  eqvlpaaant,  and 
adequate  low-<<ost  housing  facllltias  for  naval 
peraonnel:  and 

Whareaa  Wlseoaaln  lake  porU  have  already 
deaaonatrated  their  yenr  round  uae^llnees 
by  tbe  fact  that  winter  dellvarlea  have  been 
made  by  them  every  year  sinca  ttte  war  ahip- 
tmid%ig  program  wu  Inaugurated :  Now, 
be  It 

by  the  asiembtf  (the  yenafe  eon- 
r).  That  this  legislature  hereby  memo- 
rlaltaaa  the  Congress  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  Investigate  the  sdvanUgea  offared  by 
Marinette.  Siurgeon  Bay,  u)d  other  Wlacon- 
Bin  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  for  tha  wintering 
of  SDMUl  naval  crafk  be  It  further 

Xajoltxd.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  th*  clerk  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress,  to  each  Wucou* 
»in  Member  thereof,  and  to  the  S«fCretary  of 
the  N*vy. 

DottALD  C.  McDowiix. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Akthl-b  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  A»emb/y. 
OacAs  RxMNcaoiuc. 
Resident  of  the  Senate. 

LAWftTNCX    R.    LaKSXN. 

Chief  Clerk  oj  the  Senate. 


Assembly  Joint  Bsanlutlon  64 
Joint  resolutinn  memor  aliaing  th*  Congress 
of  the  United  aiatca  to  enact  laaialailon 
clarifying  the  rtghta  md  prlvllrges  of  re- 
turning vetcraun  tn  tUelr  former  poaltlons 
of  civilian  employmei  t 

Whereas  It  hiu  been  reported  that  War 
Mub'lls«r  James  F.  Byri  les,  In  his  report  to 
Congress,  declared  he  Is  "convinced  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Selective  1  raining  and  Sorvice 
Act  which  pruvlde«  rccnployment  rights  for 
veterans  will  require  sorie  clarification":  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Byrnes  b;  is  been  "told  by  rep- 
resentatives of  managei  lent  and  labor  that 
provisions  of  an  absolti  te  Job  guarantee  to 
thoa*  veterans  who  do  have  reemployment 
rights  may  create  serlou  i  industrial  relations 
problems  unless  certain  principles  are  fully 
agreed  upon  beforehand  ':  and 

Whereas  the  two  majc  r  labor  organisations 
have  requested  a  reeu  oalnatlon  and  rein- 
terpretntion  of  such  reer  iployment  provisions 
and  that  there  t>e  a  ccntlnulng  council  of 
ref reaentatlves  of  manugrment.  labor,  vet- 
erans organisations,  anc  the  Interested  gov- 
ernmental agencies  to  d<  velop  aoimd  employ- 
ment policies  and  praci  ices:  and 

Whereas  there  are  i  lany  problems  and 
questions  arising  as  to  the  specific  applica- 
tion of  such  law  for  cert  Un  situations  which 
are  vexatious  and  p.od jctlve  of  disrupting 
and  disturbing  labor  foi  :%s:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  respect  ully  requested  that 
in  viaw  of  the  disastrot  i  consequences  that 
may  be  afforded  to  veteri  a»  by  breaking  faith 
on  a  guaranty  of  reemp  loyment.  and  to  In- 
dustry and  labor  by  foi  clng-  upon  them  an 
unworkable  and  unlnt^  l^blc  act.  that  tbe 
welfare  and  well-being  c  f  ail  parties  and  the 
general  public  wilKbe  t.\i  wtantlally  promoted 
by  clarlf>'ing  such  law  to  specifically  interpret 
the  rights  and  prlvilegi  a  of  all  parties  in- 
volved: Now.  therefore,  >*  It 

Jtf.wlved  by  the  assem  t>(y  ( the  senate  eon- 
eurrino).  That  this  Lag  slatur*  of  the  Bute 
of  Wisconsin  memorial  as  th*  Congr***  of 
the  United  Statea  to  enact  further  legisla- 
tion tnat  will  clarify  th*  righu  and  privilege* 
of  returuiug  v*t*rans  to  thrtr  former  posi- 
tions of  civil  employme  It  with  such  Jegie* 
Of  conciseness  that  th(  right  of  labor,  of 
Industry,  of  veterans  pmups.  and  of  govern- 
ment will  be  adrquatel  and  properly  safe- 
gtwrded:  and  be  It  furt  ler 

Besofved.  That  propci  y  attested  eopt**  of 
thla  resolution  be  sent  to  Director  of  War 
Mobilisation  and  Roeon<  er.^ton  Pred  M.  Vin- 
son,  and   Brig.   Oen.    F-ank   T.    Hines.    the 
President,  and  to  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
and  to  each  Wisconsin  Mrmber  thereof. 
DoN.MD   C.  McDow«i.t. 
SpesJrr-  of  tht  Atnembty. 
ARTMtJi  L    Mat. 
Chief  Cler  c  of  the  Assembly. 
OacAs  Rt  iKtaoMU, 

Pr9sHi  tnt  of  the  Senate. 
Lawaam  i  R.  Laasu*. 
ChUf  C  erk  of  the  Senate. 


AMenbly  Joint  1  :eMutlon  59 
Joint  resolution  memor  aiuing  Congress  to 
abolish  the  party  co  iventlon  system  of 
nominating  and  thn  electoral  culleg* 
ro»'thod  of  electing  th<  Prealdent  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Unlte<  i  Btatas  and  to  enact 
law  providing  for  nom  naUon  and  election 
of  the  President  and  Vic*  President  by 
popular  vote 

Whereas  our  present  p4rty  convention  sys- 
tem of  nominating  aiid  electoral  college 
method  of  electing  tbe  President  and  V.ce 
Prwildent  of  the  United  States  was  Intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Coi  stltution  to  provide 
a  means  of  selection  by  d  eliberatlve  bodies  ol 
able  representatives  of  tie  people,  which  In 
fact  has  never  been  the  i  ase  since  1800:  and 

Whereas  the  electoral  <  oilege  is  unfair  and 
tmjxiat  as  a  method  of  ele<  tlou  in  that  smaller 
States  are  over  represented;  large  doubtful 
States  are  given  undue  Importance;  public 


interest  in  Presidential  eampnlgnt  In  many 
atatfs  In  dtocouragsd:  and  the  popular  will  is 
thsreby  frequtntly  tliwaitsd:  and 

Whereas  tn  1884  Jackson  bad  a  popular 
plurality  of  SO  percent  over  his  nsarast  op- 
pon*nt  y*t  was  defeated  when  tb*  *tsction 
was  d.^clded  by  th*  House  of  Representatives; 
in  1678  Hayes  was  declared  elected  although 
Tllden  had  a  popular  plurality  of  over  asO.OCO 
and  an  aetual  majority  of  over  78.000  votes; 
lu  1888  Harrison  was  elected  although  Cleve- 
land had  a  plurality  of  almost  100.000:  and  in 
about  half  of  the  elections  In  the  past  50 
years  a  minority  of  the  popular  votes  have 
elected  the  President  and  Vice  President; 
and  the  minority  vote  in  each  Stste  Is  en- 
tirely disregarded  and  cast  away:  and 

Whereas  nomination  and  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  by  direct  popu- 
lar vote  Is  in  accord  with  modern  ideas  of 
popular  government,  will  remove  the  useless 
encumbrance  between  voters  and  the  election, 
will  make  a  substantial  saving  in  the  cost  of 
elections,  will  make  such  nominutions  and 
elections  truly  representative  and  fair  and 
will  lead  to  the  election  of  more  able  Piesl- 
dents  and  Vice  Presidents  and  rtsnder  thvra 
more  re^sponslble  to  the  people:  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  th* 
Congress  two  proposed  ameudmenis  to  tli* 
Constitution,  the  Langer  proposal  to  elect 
the  President  by  direct  numerical  vote,  and 
the  Celler-Guffcy  proposal  to  divide  the  elec- 
toral vote  in  each  State  In  proportion  to  the 
popular  vote  cast  for  each  candidate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bv  the  axsemhly  {the  sevate  ro»i- 
curring).  That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorlallKis  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  take  necessary  steps  to  abolish  th* 
convention  system  of  nominating  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  adopt  either  the  ^roposed  LninniT 
amendment  or  the  proposed  CcUcr-OuiTpy 
amendment  to  the  Cojwtltutlou;  and  be  It 
further 

BesoJved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  r**olutlon  be  trsnsmlttcd  to  each  House 
of  Congress  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Mrmber 
thereof. 

DoMALD  C.  MrCH)wri  t . 

fpsalwr  of  the  Amemblfj. 
ARTMtiR  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Oscar  Rinncdohm, 

^resldeni  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrimcv  R.  Larrkit. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Aaaembly  Joint  Resolution  81 
Joint  resolution  memorialising  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  UwesUKat*  tn* 
feasibility  of  conv*rtliig  tbe  ordnanc*  plant 
at  Mtlwauke*  into  a  veterans'  hospital 
Wbareas  there  will  b*  s  great  need  for 
veterans'  hospitaU  aft«r  World  War  II:  und 
Whereas  the  Pedsral  Oovemmrnt  owns  un 
ordnance  plant  in   the  city  of  Mllwauki-e, 
being  used  during  the  war  by  the  Signal  B^t- 
t*ry  Co.,  which  will  be  vacant  and  unused 
soon  after  the  cessation  of  hoetUltle*.  and 

Whereas  said  plant,  together  with  its  ap.x. 
clous  grounds,  is  ideally  suited  and  well  lo- 
cated for  use  as  a  veterans'  hospital:  Now, 
therefore,  he  It 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  con- 
curring). That  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  especially  the  Wisconsin  Members 
thereof,  to  InvesUgate  the  feasibility  oi  traiis- 
ferrlng  said  ordnance  plant  to  the  Stat*  of 
Wisconsin  to  be  converted  into  a  hospital 
for  veterans  of  World  War  U  mwler  the  super- 
vision of  the  veterans'  recognition  bourd;  b* 
K  further 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  clerk 
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of  sach  Hous*  nf  Oongr**s  and  <.o  saoh  Wis- 
consin M*mb*r  thtreof. 

DoMAU)  C.  McDowtto.. 

ift^ker  of  tha  Assembly. 
Aarwa  L.  Mat. 
CMtf  Clerk  of  the  Asssmbly. 

Obcam    RRNNSaOIIH. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrxmcb  R.  Laissm. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  70 
Joint  resolution  memorialiaing  the  Congress 

of  the  United  States  to  dlre<:t  the  proper 

Federal  agency  to  prescribe  and  recommend 

uniform   traffic  signals  and  other  safety 

devices  on  the  highways 

Whereas  there  ts  s  Isck  of  uniformity  in  the 
lows  of  the  varioiu  SUtes  pertaining  to  rural 
and  urban  highway  marking.  yj^tHc  signals 
and  codes,  highway  engineering  with  refsr- 
•nc«  to  th*  fnclliUUon  of  traffio  and  promo- 
tion of  safety,  snd  tbe  establishment  of  uni- 
form markings,  signals,  and  appltancee:  and 

Whereas  such  lack  of  uniformity  and  im- 
cerulnty  of  regtUatlon  and  application  has 
been  productive  of  hazards  to  all  the  users  of 
the  highways;  and 

Whereas  this  lack  of  uniformity  of  traffic 
signals,  markings,  and  other  safety  codes  and 
regulations  of  the  States  is  restrictive  of  free 
movement  and  productive  of  haeards  to  the 
safety  of  the  traveling  public:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  universal  need  and  de- 
mand that  oUCh  difficulties  be  eliminated  by 
the  establlahment  of  uniform  traffic  mark- 
ings, signals,  safety  devices,  and  codes  for  all 
highways  to  ;>e  prescribed  and  recommended 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  direct 
the  proper  Federal  agency  thereof:  Now, 
therefore.  b«  It 

Resolved  by  the  aaaembly  (the  Senate  con- 
curring). That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memurlallrea  th*  Congress  of  ths  United 
Stats*  to  direct  the  proper  Pedeial  agency 
thereof,  to  prescribe  and  recommend  tuilform 
traffic  signals,  mwkmgs.  codes,  and  safsty 
dsvices  for  the  highways  of  the  United  SUtes; 
b«  It  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  atteated  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Pr*sid*nt  of  th* 
United  Btaus.  botb  Housss  of  Congrsas,  snd 
to  each  Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

DONAU>  C.  McOowsLL, 
Cpeakcr  of  the  Aaaembly. 
ARTHtn  L.  Mat, 
Chieif  Cltrk  of  the  Aaaembly. 

OaCAR  RrNNISOMM. 

President  of  the  Senatt, 
Lawrbncs  R.  Larscn. 
Chief  Clark  of  the  Stnatt. 

Assambly  Joint  Resolution  &8 
Joint  resolution  memorialising  ConKress  to 
enact  lt«Kli«U\tlon  requiring  prompt  depor- 
tation after  th*  war  of  imported  war  pils- 
oners,  foreign  labor  battaltons.  and  refu- 
gees, and  barring  further  Immigration  to 
th*  United  But**  until  our  returning  war 
veterans  are  sfforded  an  opportunity  for 
gainful  employment  and  th*  numb*r  of 
our  unemployed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
Whereas  our  returning  war  veterans  and 
other  American  eltleens  should  at  all  times 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  for  gainful  em- 
ployment: and 

Whereas  If  foreign  labor  battalions,  refu- 
gees, and  Imported  war  prisoners  are  not 
promptly  returned  to  the  lands  of  their  origin 
and  Immigration  to  this  country  Is  not  abated 
after  tbe  war  opportunity  for  gainful  employ- 
ment of  our  cltlaenry  will  be  seriously  Jeop- 
ardised: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resx>lved  by  tha  sssembiy  {tha  aenate  con- 
eurrxng).  That  this  legislature  memorializes 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtea  to  enact 
legislation  which  tn  substance  shall  provide : 
1.  That  any  foreign-born  resident  who 
avoids  th*  obligation  of  military  service  or 
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who  fsll*  to  declare  his  intention  to  beeoms 
a  rittaen  of  the  United  Btatea  within  I  years 
from  the  date  of  his  entry  into  this  country 
shall  be  automatically  subject  to  deports- 
tion; 

a.  That  Immigrants  shall  b*  barred  from 
this  country  from  and  after  the  date  of  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  of  the  present  war  until 
such  time  as  (a)  the  number  of  unemployed 
In  the  United  States  Is  reduced  to  less  than 
1.000.000:  (bi  all  war  veterana  have  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  gainful  employ- 
ment; (c)  members  of  imported  foreign  labor 
battalions,  refugees,  war  prisoners,  and  those 
given  temporary  sanctuary,  employment,  or 
haven  during  the  present  war.  are  returned 
to  thi  lands  of  their  origin:  and  be  it  furth*>r 
Resolved.  That  It  Is  th*  sense  of  this  legis- 
lature that  such  legislation  should  not  apply 
to  the  forelgn-bom  spouse  or  children  of  any 
person  who  served  In  the  armed  forcee  of  the 
United  States  while  at  war  or  perform<«d 
services  for  or  on  behalf  of  th*  Unlt*d  States 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  th* 
war:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved ,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member 
thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDowell. 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Artmus  L.  Mat, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Conrad  Sheares, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrencz  R.  Larszn, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  80 

Joint  resnhitlon  requesting  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Solid  Fuels  Administrator  for  War,  to  relax 
the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  solid  fuel  im- 
posed by  SPAW  Regulation  38 
Whereas  on  March  14.  194fi,  Solid  Fuels  Ad- 
ministrator for  War,  Harold  L.  Ickea,  lasued 
a  directive  AprU  1,  1945,  providing  among 
other  things  that  consumsrs  be  allotted  only 
80  percent  of  their  normal  annual  yearly 
requirements  of  scarcer  solid  fusl  from  April 
1.  1B4S.  to  March  31.  1»48;  that  ths  rsUtl 
dealer  cannot  deliver  to  a  consumer  mors 
than  80  percent  of  his  annual  yearly  normal 
requirements  of  solid  fuel  bofors  August  81, 
1848;  that  solid-fuel  dealers  shall  bs  r*qulr*d 
by  th*  regulation  to  verify  consumsrs*  nor- 
mal annual  requlremsnts  of  solid  fuel;  and 
that  retail  solid-fuel  dealers  are  froaen  to  old 
contracts  which  they  previously  served  and 
are  not  permitted  to  accept  any  new  busi- 
ness with  schools,  municipal  buildings,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  farmsrs;  snd 

Whereas  80  percent  of  the  coruuoMrs'  nor- 
mal annuRl  requirements  is  not  sufBcisnt 
solid  fuel  to  properly  Insur*  sufflolsnt  heat 
and  to  assure  healthful  conditions  during  ths 
long  winter  months  encountered  In  Wiscon- 
sin particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  Uiat  Are- 
wood  is  not  svatlabls  tn  sufficient  qusntl- 
ties  which  can  b*  used  for  heating  purposes 
due  to  the  fact  that  pulpwood  ts  selling  st 
such  a  price:  that  labor  Is  exceedingly  scares 
so  thnt  the  usual  supply  of  flrswood  can- 
not be  cut  and  as  a  result  more  farmers  ars 
demanding  coal  for  fuel;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  conditions  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
causing  bad  rond  conditions  due  to  snow, 
storm,  and  blockade,  which  prohibit  winter- 
time delivering  and  because  of  the  neceaslty 
of  providing  fuel  to  the  farms,  rural  schools. 
Industry,  snd  homes,  a  sufficient  stock  must 
be  on  hand  to  provide  enough  fuel  to  supply 
this  area  and  therefore  the  restriction  that 
the  retail  dealer  cannot  deliver  to  a  consumer 
more  than  60  percent  of  his  annual  yearly 
normal  requirements  of  solid  fuel  before 
August  81.  1935.  Is  not  only  Impractical  but 
Is  bound  to  cause  severe  hardship:  and 

Whereas  the  provision  contained  in  SFAW 
RegtUatlon  26  prohibits  dealers  from  con- 
tracting to  supply  new  patrons  during  the 


heating  season  from  April  1,  1048.  to  March 
81,  1046.  is  unctmsMtutlonal  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulation  creates  an  abnormal 
distribution  of  solid  fuels  In  ths  BUts  of 
WiscotMin  and  places  certain  cotuumers  In 
a  pi->sltlon  whsre  they  may  not  b«  able  to  ob- 
tain solid  fuels  without  great  Inconvenience 
and  unnecessary  delay  and  whereas  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  regulation  have  been 
given  serious  study  snd  consideration.  It 
appears  to  thoae  who  art  acquainted  with  the 
weather  condltloiu  in  Wisconsin,  the  man- 
power shortage,  the  lack  of  equipment  and 
other  burdensome  wartime  delivery  restric- 
tions will  maice  the  regulation  impossible 
of  performance  without  creating  great  hard- 
ship and  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Compliance  with  SPAW  Regulation  26  will 
create  a  shortags  which  will  result  In  severe 
hardship  on  the  consuming  public  and  retail 
coal  dealera,  creating  a  backlog  of  solid  fuela 
ordern  during  the  winter  months:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly  {the  aenate  eon- 
earring) ,  That  this  legislature  respectfully 
memorlsUzes  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Solid  Fuels 
Adminstrator  for  War.  to  relax  the  provisions 
of  SFAW  Regulation  20  so  as  to  permit  greater 
amount  of  coal  to  flow  Into  rural  areas  of 
Wlstronsln.  to  eliminate  the  provision  per- 
taining to  limiting  the  fuel  supply  allocated 
to  the  coal  consuming  public  to  80  percent, 
and  to  eliminate  the  restriction  providing 
that  only  80  percent  of  the  consumer  normal 
annual  requirements  can  be  delivered  before 
August  31.  1945:  and  be  it  further 

Reaolvrd.  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  tlie  President, 
to  the  Honorable  Harold  L.  Ickes.  to  the  clerk 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress  snd  to  sach 
Wisconsin  Member  thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDowxll, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Arthur  L.  Mat. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Aaaembly. 

CONKAD  SHXARER. 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrxnci  R.  Larmn. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Full  Empioymcnl  a  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OrOKLAMOkU 

IN  TRX  HOUSK  OF  RXPRK8XNTATIVS8 

Monday,  September  10,  194S 

Mr.  SCHWABS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  recently, 
both  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  after  the  war  ended,  of  what  has 
been  referred  to  aa  the  ''full  employment 
bin." 

Full  employment  of  labor  la  only  a 
dream.  Under  no  system  of  economy  has 
such  a  condition  ever  existed.  The  near- 
est approach  to  full  employment  of  all 
available  labor  would  be  under  i  strict 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  It 
would  necessarily  Involve  a  dictatorship 
of  the  most  rigid  form,  where  labor  would 
be  regimented  and  controlled  to  the  nth 
decree.  Wages  would  be  fixed  and  no 
latitude  for  variations  would  be  left  to 
either  employer  or  employee.  The  hours 
of  labor  would  be  controlled  and  deter- 
mined. The  type  of  work  that  each 
would  be  required  to  do  would  be  left 
to  coordinators  and  directors,  who  might 
become  very  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
Under  such  a  system,  those  In  authority 
would  determine,  and  with  finality,  the 
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number  of  hours  per  day  a  laborer  must 
work  and  the  pay  he  should  receive.  The 
dictator  miRht  decide  that  an  emergency 
existed  which  would  require  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay.  At  another  time  the  same 
dictator  might  determine  that  the  emer- 
gency suggested  longer  hours  and  less 
pay.  The  rule  could  work  either  way  and 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  whim  of 
the  one  in  authority.  In  the  end  this 
would  mean  veritable  slave  labor.  Free 
labor  should  oppose  any  legislation  that 
could  po.sslbly  so  re.sult. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Morris 
M.  Blair,  professor  of  economics  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Stillwater,  deahng  with  this  measure, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  quote  from  Professor 
Blair's  letter  as  follows; 

1  wish  to  urge  the  defeat  of  the  so-called 
full -employment  bUl.  S.  380.  the  Wagner- 
Murray,  etc  .  bill.  This  bill  U  mli>named.  It 
la  all  high-aoundtn^  preamble  with  no  body 
or  sutxitance  It  was  so  purpoeely  designed. 
It  la  an  entering  wedge — a  camel's  nose  In 
the  unt — to  openly  commit  Congress  to  the 
vagaries  of  so-called  fuh  employment  and 
unlimited  deficit  spending. 

After  It  Is  passed,  additional  pressure  from 
the  same  pressure  groups — Socialists.  Com- 
munists. PAC,  radical  labor.  Federal  spend- 
ing deficit  groups — will  continually  press  for 
more  Federal  spending  until  our  Nation  is 
bankrupt  and  ruined.  The  camel's  nose 
must  be  gotten  out  of  the  Federal  tent  now 
If  private  Industry  is  to  survive. 

It  is  the  shrewdest  and  most  dangerous 
political  move  of  the  radicals  in  a  generation. 
because  so-called  full  employment  seenu  so 
dwlnble  to  most  persons. 

There  is  no  ^uch  thing  as  full  empliyment 
and  never  has  been.  The  nearest  we  ever 
came  to  it  was  in  the  boom  years  1922-29. 
We  did  not  have  full  employment  during 
World  War  n  as  some  assert.  During  this 
war.  11.000.000  of  our  best  workers  were 
taken  out  of  employment  and  production  and 
isolated  In  the  work  of  destruction — some 
S.OOO.OOO  of  them  outside  the  country.  They 
were  not  employed  in  industry  . 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  guarantee  full  employment.  Any 
protracted  effort  to  do  so  will  turn  the 
United  States  into  a  socialistic  dlcUtorshlp. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  radical  leaders 
wish.  Millions  of  loyal  Americans  who  would 
recoil  from  this  perllovis  program  if  they 
tinderstood  it  are  now  supporting  it  t>ecause 
they  have  not  thought  it  through. 

We  who  do  see  its  deadly  long-end  results 
are  counting  on  men  like  you  In  Congress 
to  kill  it  now.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Americans 
wculd  oppose  it  if  they  understood  its  end 
results.  It  cannot  prevent  unemployment. 
It  Is  promoted  for  sinister  political  influences 
only.  May  we  oount  on  your  full  support 
against  it? 

One  of  my  constituents  refers  to  the 
proposed  full-employment  bill  now  pend- 
ing as  sociahstic  and  backed  by  a  left- 
wing  press,  and  urges  my  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Scores  of  other  constituents  have 
written  me  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
sajrlng  that  all  consider  a  system  of 
economy  ideal  where  every  person  able 
to  work  would  be  provided  with  a  job. 
This  would  be  a  Utopia.  But  it  Is  not 
possible  of  fulfillment  and  realization 
under  any  system  of  economy.  Neither 
can  it  be  closely  approximated.  It  is 
only  a  dream,  a  day  dream.  It  is  merely 
a  catchword  calculated  to  lure  those  who 
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This  is  Labor  Day.     Thl  i 
presence  here  this  evening 
ble  purpose      One  In  recoi 
to  pay  tribute  and  respect 
accomplishment  of  labor. 

Secondly,  we  have  com< 
brate,  not  with  exultation, 
and  satisfaction,  the  end 
Uagedy  in  the  history  of 
Tonight  the  guns  are 
only  to  preserve  peace  and 
distressed  world.     Every w 
people  believe  in  the 
the  guidance  of  a  Just 
their   prayers   and   giving 
world  is  again  at  peace, 
may  bt  permanent. 

An  old  era  has  come 
era  of  the  world   begins, 
responsibility   falls  upon 
States  to  make  as  great 
the  preservation  of  justice 
made  to  the  destruction 
force.     With  the  help  of  t 
of  the  Universe,  who  has 
favored  land,  America  will 
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and  invention  In  another 
it. 
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our  indiistrial  genlios.  with 
Judgments  and   conscienci^s 
free,  have  left  a  record  of 
must  and  will  forever 
miracles  of  our  age. 

To  the  brave  men  and 
dead,  everywhere,  who 
of  righteousness,  civilization 
debt,  and  a  tear-drenched 
tude,  for  the  sacrifices  they 
and  Justice  should  not  perish 

As  a  Nation  we  have 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life, 
Is  prlvUeged  to  stand  m 
white  crosses — 27.000  of 
lot  outside  of  Paris — beneaih 
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of  freedom,  does  one  realize  the  awful  cost  In 
life,  In  blood  and  tears,  which  America  yielded 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  We  told  them  it 
was  to  preserve  the  land  of  liberty  and  self- 
government,  and  for  that  they  died.  Upon 
us,  the  living,  rests  the  task  to  guard  well 
that  for  which  they  yielded  life  itself,  that 
they  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

They  met  and  destroyed,  with  the  aid  of 
our  brave  allies,  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful war  machine  ever  assembled  on  this 
earth.  The  purpose  of  that  machine  of  the 
Nazis  and  Japan  was  world  domination  and 
power.  As  I  viewed  the  defenses  of  war  built 
by  the  Germans,  much  with  slave  labor.  In 
southern  France,  along  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic, the  English  Channel,  the  North  Sea. 
and  the  Baltic,  one  came  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion— that  Hitler  and  his  regime  had  but 
one  purpose — they  had  come  to  stay  for  world 
control.  Billions  of  dollars  in  materials  were 
wasted  In  erecting  the  works  of  war.  Not 
even  the  brick  pavements  in  the  Hague  (a 
city  of  a  half  million  people)  were  spared  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  the  Invader.  They 
were  taken  up  and  used  to  build  forts  by  the 
Germans.  Grass  and  weeds  meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  as  he  looks  down  some  of  the 
most  populous  streets  of  that  city.  The  oHly 
crime  committed  by  the  people  of  Holland 
was  that  their  country  stood  in  the  path  of 
Hitlers  objective. 

One  of  the  myiteries  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  our  military  leaders  in  Europe  Is  why  a 
nation  of  80,000.000  people,  which  had  every- 
thing known  to  modern  civilization,  gambled 
It  for  world  domination  and  lost.  The  Ger- 
man Nation  and  the  German  Government  in 
the  hands  of  an  insane  leader  and  his  hench- 
men will  forever  stand  as  an  example  of  what 
can  happen  to  a  people  when  they  forget 
God  and  surrender  their  conscience,  their 
Judgment,  and  their  spirit  to  threat.  Intimi- 
dation and  fear  and  "go  along"  as  we  say  in 
our  language,  with  a  leadership  that  knows 
neither  humanity  nor  Justice.  They  had 
everything  and  lost  It  all.  because  a  paper- 
hanger  quit  hanging  paper. 

In  talking  with  many  Germans,  In  their 
language,  both  young  and  old.  as  to  why  they 
followed  theU-  leader  blindly  into  the  most 
terrible  war  in  history.  I  received  but  one 
answer— they  "had  to  go  along"  or  go  to  a 
concentration  camp  and  death.  With  the 
exception  of  small  villages  and  rural  sections. 
Germany  is  destroyed.  Her  government  no 
longer  exists;  her  capital,  Berlin,  is  a  heap 
of  rubble.  Only  10  percent  of  that  once 
beautiful  city  of  four  and  a  half  million 
souls  remains.  The  once  powerful  German 
Army  of  millions  of  men  has  been  utterly 
and  completely  routed  and  destroyed.  Noth- 
ing remains.  A  once  proud  people  aie  dazed 
and  punch  drunk  from  the  most  powerful 
and  devastating  might  ever  created  in  his- 
tory. Starvation  and  death  faces  helpless 
millions  In  Europe  this  coming  winter.  This 
applies  to  the  Innocent  and  guilty  alike.  May 
the  world  never  again  see  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  work  and  toil  of  centuries. 
That  is  the  condition  of  Europe  today  and 
all  l^ecause  a  people  "went  along." 

If  the  time  ever  comes  In  this  land  when 
our  people  are  willing  to  surrender  their 
Judgment,  their  consciences,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  Justice,  freedom,  and  sell-government 
under  which  we  live  and  "go  along"  with  a 
leader  or  leaders  who  seek  to  rule  through 
fear  and  intimidation,  then  this  Nation,  now 
viewed  by  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  as 
the  hope  of  the  world,  may  very  probably 
meet  the  same  fate  and  the  same  doom  as 
that  race  and  nation  which  t>elieved  It  was 
the  superpeople  of  the  earth. 

Everyone  desires  and  hopes  that  our  armed 
forces  will  be  returned  home  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  share  that  desire  and  hope, 
but  we  must  also  realize  that  to  withdraw 
aU  our  forces  from  either  Europe  or  Japan 
now,  would  mean  chaos  and  the  loss  of  that 
cause  for  which  they  fotight  and  died. 
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Let  us  on  this  day.  on  which  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  latKMT.  and  celebrate  with  thankful 
hearta  the  victory  of  truth  and  righteousness 
over  darkness  and  brutality  approach  our 
task  of  turning  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  the 
building  of  a  better  world. 


Democracy  Flowering 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.SAMHOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
having  granted  permission.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  include  herein  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Tallas.<5ee 
Tribune  of  Tallassee.  Ala.,  of  August  23, 
1945. 

So  outstanding  is  this  achievement, 
redounding  as  it  does  to  the  credit  of 
every  man  and  woman  who  compose  the 
splendid  personnel  of  Tallassee  mills, 
that  I  feel  their  mapnificent  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  unselfishness  ought  to  l)e 
recognized  by  every  American. 

The  article  follows: 

FIFTH    E    AWAKD   PRKSENTXO    TO    TALLASStI    MILLS 
PEOPLE 

"This  Army-Navy  E  Flag  with  Its  four  stars 
Is  your  symbol  of  achievement  at  your  mill. 
and  the  Government's  symbol  of  apprecia- 
tion to  you  In  behalf  of  aU  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces,"  Lt.  Col.  Henry  A.  Johnson  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  told  the  personnel  of 
Tallassee  Mills  at  a  meeting  held  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  the  assembly  room  at  the 
filter  plant. 

The  officer  was  spea  » ig  to  members  of  the 
safety  committees  who  olDcially  represented 
all  men  and  women  of  Tallassee  mills  in  oc- 
ceptlng  a  fifth  renewal  of  the  Army-Navy  E. 
The  flag,  symbolic  of  excellence  in  war  pro- 
duction, was  originally  awarded  to  our  mills 
In  AprU  1943.  Three  stars  were  added  at 
intervals  Recently  the  Army  and  Navy  au- 
thorized the  award  of  a  fourth  star  as  a 
testimonial  of  continued  excellence.  In  an- 
nouncing the  award  2  weeks  ago.  before  war's 
end.  the  armed  services  said  that  the  award 
would  extend  over  a  12-month  period. 

Colonel  Johnson,  himself  a  veteran  of  11 
months  overseas,  asserted  that  the  E  award 
Is  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  soldiers 
on  the  production  front  and  that  our  Gov- 
ernment authorized  these  awards  in  Just  the 
same  manner  as  she  rewards  heroes  of  battle 
for  their  valorous  performance  In  war. 

Superintendent  T.  Holmes  Floyd  accepted 
the  awards  in  behalf  of  the  personnel,  stating 
that  all  people  of  the  mill  appreciated  it.  "It 
has  been  a  real  pleasure  for  us  to  do  our  part," 
he  said,  "and  we  all  expect  to  carry  our  work 
dunng  the  reconversion  period  to  make  an 
even  bigger  contribution  than  during  the 
war." 

Agent  B.  G.  8tuml)erg  presented  Colonel 
Thompson  and  expressed  appreciation  for 
his  visit  to  o\ir  community.  The  officer,  now 
stationed  at  Atlanta,  served  In  Europe,  being 
In  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  subdepots  on 
the  continent  following  the  Invasion. 

He  spoke  to  the  safety  committee  quite  In- 
formally, and  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  his  listeners.  He  pic- 
tured the  tremendous  devastation  Inflicted 
upon  German  cities  by  the  Allies,  and  In  the 
war-torn  regions  of  France  and  other  cotm- 
tries  invaded  by  the  Germans. 

"You  live  In  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,"  he  explained,  as  he  contrasted  the 


comforts,  the  safety  and  the  Joys  of  life  In 
America  with  that  In  other  lands. 

Colonel  Thompson,  formerly  connected 
with  Alabama  Power  Co.  and  the  Dixie  Con- 
struction Co.,  was  no  stranger  to  Tallaaaee. 
He  worked  here,  years  ago,  on  some  construc- 
tion projects  undertaken  by  the  Dixie  Co. 
The  officer  was  tremendously  impressed  with 
the  progress  made  by  Tallassee  since  be  last 
saw  this  community. 

He  had  three  sons  In  the  service,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Gold  Star  hero.  This  son.  Capt. 
Henry  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Second  Armored 
Division,  Is  burled  In  a  military  cemetery 
in  Holland.  This  young  man  twice  received 
the  Purple  Heart  and  won  Presidential  unit 
citation  and  silver  and  bronze  stars. 

The  other  two  sons  in  service  are  Lt. 
Joseph  8.  Johnson,  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force, 
winner  of  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
Presidential  unit  citation,  and  three  oak  leaf 
clusters;  and  Aviation  Cadet  Horace  A.  John- 
son, now  in  training. 


Twilight  of  a  Behemoth? 


Brooklyn's  Induitrial  War  Record  It 
Unexcelled  in  Whole  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGEiNE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  Tuesday.  September  4,  1945: 

BSOOKLTN'S    INDUSTftlAL    WAR    RXCOBO    IS 
TTNCXCELLED  IN  WHOLE   NATION 

In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Emll  Zola 
Weinberg,  district  manager  of  the  Brooklyn 
office  of  the  War  Production  Board,  which  is 
closing  October  1,  Its  Job  well  done,  his  Wash- 
ington superior  wrote  him:  "You  may  well 
take  pride  in  the  Job  which  you  and  the 
Brooklyn  office  have  done  as  part  of  the  tre- 
mendous production  record  made  by  this 
country,  Brooklyn  has  Indeed  contributed 
a  major  share  to  our  country's  armaments 
and  the  smoothness  with  which  this  produc- 
tion has  been  achieved  In  Brooklyn  must,  in 
large  measure,  be  credited  to  your  efforts." 

We  feel  that  his  point  Is  weU  taken.  Mr. 
Weinberg  was  Influential  In  having  the 
Brooklyn  office  set  up  in  the  first  place,  and 
then  he  went  to  t>at  for  it  In  order  to  give 
It  the  authority  necessary  to  make  It  an 
autonomous  agency.  Instead  of  one  that  had 
to  scurry  to  Manhattan  to  complete  its  busi- 
ness. This  time  saving  (and  frequently  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Weinberg  and  his  colleagues 
avoided  needless  trips  to  Washington,  too) 
coupled  with  the  desire  of  the  local  office 
to  get  production  roUlng  without  too  much 
slavish  obeisance  to  red  tape  and  regulations 
was  of  inestimable  help  In  expediting  borough 
production.  And  that  production — well  over 
$3,500,000,000  worth  of  war  goods  exclusive 
of  what  was  produced  In  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard — is  something  to  t>e  proud  of. 

As  Mr.  Weinberg  pointed  out  the  other  day 
in  his  final  report  on  the  office's  operations. 
Brooklyn  had  the  largest  percentage  of  Army 
and  Navy  E  awards  in  the  country.  All  kinds 
of  ships.  Including  the  history-making  Mis- 
souri, were  turned  out  In  Its  yards,  to  say 
nothing  of  radio  and  radar  equipment,  shells, 
torpedoes,  uniforms,  penicillin,  rockets,  lit- 
ters, wire  cargo  nets,  and  hundreds  of  other 
war  necessities,  not  excluding  parts  for  the 
terrible  atomic  txnnb. 

We  would  like  to  add  our  congratulations 
to  those  of  Mr.  Weinberg's  superior  and  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  in  his  new  clvUlan  en- 
deavors. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
for  Friday,  August  10.  and  written  by 
Manchester  Boddy,  the  able  editor  of 
that  paper.  Is  deserving  of  Inclusion  In 
the  Congressional  Ricord. 

It  deals  with  the  problem  of  monopoly 
In  American  industry,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  the  crucial  problems  which  we 
shall  have  to  face  if  economic  freedom 
is  to  live  in  this  country : 

TWILIGHT    or    A    BEHEMOTH  T 

Here  Is  an  editorial  I  have  printed  over 
and  over  In  various  forms  for  the  past  7 
years.  It  appears  once  more  for  the  same 
reasons  it  has  appeared  previously — so  we 
may  think  clearly  about  why  certain  events 
are  beginning  to  take  form. 

On  this  occasion  I  refer  to  the  victory  of 
the  British  Labor  Party  and  Its  announced 
intention  to  socialize  major  British  industry. 
For  many  years  I  have  contended  that 
America's  great  corporations  have  no  right 
to  appoint  themselves  as  symbols  of  private 
Initiative  and  private  enterprise.  They  are 
beyond  that  and  have  t)een  for  a  long  time. 
Their  fate  rests  largely  in  their  own  hands. 

Here  Is  the  reprint  of  a  reprint: 

Rummaging  through  past  Issues  of  the 
Dally  News  I  opened  a  volume  at  the  place 
where  the  news  of  Wednesday,  March  23, 
1938.  is  buried.  There,  in  huge  but  faded 
letters,  was  the  astonishing  headline: 

"U.  S.  trusts  plan  self-annlhllatlon" — and 
the  subheads:  "Policy  would  change  path 
of  civilization,  says  William  Fielding  Og- 
burn" — "Held  'Inconceivably  greaf  " — "Big 
monopolies  declared  driving  Government 
closer  to  totalitarianism." 

The  DaUy  News.  I  recalled,  was  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  that  printed 
such  a  story.  It  was  Ijased  upon  an  edi- 
torial— by  Fortune  magazine — the  first  that 
magazine  of  big  business  had  ever  printed. 
It  came  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  reprint  from 
the  national  Industrial  conference  board, 
an  organization  representing  the  most  firmly 
entrenched  big  Industries  in  the  United 
States.  The  reprint  was  embellished  with 
lush  praise  from  leaders  of  big  business. 

A  short  time  later  additional  reprints  came 
from  the  ultraconservative.  arch  Republican 
Union  League  Club,  of  Chicago. 

You  will  understand  why  I  thought  the 
Fortune  editorial,  given  wide  circulation  by 
big  business,  rated  page  1.  when  you  read 
what  it  said  in  these  opening  paragraphs: 

"In  the  progress  of  mankind,  there  was  a 
time  for  the  dark  ages,  another  for  a  renais- 
sance, another  for  an  Industrial  revolution. 
There  was  a  time  for  the  building  of  America, 
for  creation  of  bigger  markets  and  bigger 
pay  rolls,  and.  Inevitably,  bigger  Industrial 
units.     And  that  Is  our  time. 

"In  our  time  men  have  been  conditioned  to 
the  idea  of  bigness:  they  believe  that  to  grow 
big  Is  almost  of  necessity  to  progress.  They 
believe  the  expansion  of  American  enterprise 
necessarily.  Involves  the  corporate  expansion 
of  Its  units,  and  they  are  taught  the  corpo- 
rate expansion  of  the  units  should  result  in 
bigger  profits. 

"But  It  Is  possible  to  questio-i  this:  not 
that  our  time  has  been  wrong,  but  that  It 
may  be  the  time  for  something  else.  It  may 
be  time  to  reexamine  our  Ideas  of  progress 
in  the  light  of  where  we  wish  to  go.  It  may 
be  time  to  weigh  the  notion  that  there  is  some 
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ntCMMry  eosuMCtlon  between  economic  ex< 
paxMton  and  eorporat*  blgneM.  And  it  may 
kM  tun«  to  wonder  whether  proflta  and  tha 
national  income  would  not  be  bigger  t(  tha 
corporate  unlu  ot  Industry  were  not  so  lar^e. 
"American  bualneaa  was  founded  upon  the 
prlDClpla  of  free  competition  maintained 
thrt^ugta  tree  markeu.  But  during  the  era 
of  blgnaaa  the  units  of  business  became  so 
big  that  they  developed  a  fear  of  price  wars; 
they  dared  not  compete  against  themselves, 
and  no  one  dared  to  compete  against  them. 
There  consequently  emerged  the  super- 
units— well-defined  Industrial  groups  whi^ae 
members  act  in  concert  and  whose  aim  la  not 
price  competition  but.  on  the  contrary,  price 
atabllisatlon. 

"Now.  this  technique  of  bigness.  Involving 
the  artiflclal  control  of  prices  and  other  basic 
factors.  Is  a  collectlvlst  technique.  And  the 
operation  of  the  collectlvlst  technique  has 
crtfttMl  (or  bxulnesa  a  precarious  situation. 
BlHlUMi  baa  carried  collectivism  so  far  In 
Its  private  affairs  that  lu  affairs  are  no  longer 
private,  but  by  the  bigness  of  their  Impact, 
public. 

"It  Is  untenable,  for  example,  to  suppose 
that  the  policies  of  the  st«el  Industry  with 
regard  to  prices,  production,  and  employment 
are  strictly  "private"  matters.  These  policies 
Involve  directly  570.000  employees.  $976.- 
000.000  of  annual  pay  rolls,  and  a  15.000.- 
000.000  Investment.  They  have  repercussions 
throughout  most  of  business,  affecting  at 
leaat  remotely  millions  of  people  and  eventu- 
ally the  entire  economy. 

"But.  Inasmuct  as  these  policies  Impinge 
upon  and  Invade  the  sphere  of  public  wel- 
fare, they  Impinge  upon  and  invade  the  func- 
tlona  of  government.  By  its  very  office,  gov- 
ernment must  Intervene.  And  the  method 
of  intervention  which  Is  easiest  and  most  ob- 
vious, and  which  was  encouraged  during 
NIRA  days  by  businessmen  themselves  Is  the 
method  of  direct  regulation — of  price,  for 
Instance,  of  production,  of  profit  Itself. 

•"Thua  collectivism  In  Industry  begets  col- 
lectivism In  government.  And  If  this  la  not 
coliectlvlam  as  practiced  in  the  so-called  col- 
lectlvlst states,  it  Is  only  a  couple  of  theo- 
retical steps  removed  from  It.  Carried  to  its 
extreme,  it  means  the  downfall  of  the  econ- 
omy upon  which  American  business  has  been 
reared:  the  perversion  of  the  democratic  or- 
der; the  destruction  of  the  right  to  risk-and- 
proflt:  and — all  too  easily — the  loss  of  those 
civil  liberties  that  are  at  present  tMised  upon 
the  principle  of  the  limitation  of  governmen- 
tal power." 

The  editorial  went  on  to  explain  how  big 
business  could  unmerge  and  thus  restore 
economic  democracy  to  the  United  States. 

Our  page  1  treatment  must  have  scared  the 
living  daylights  out  of  everyone  connected 
with  the  printing  and  distribution  of  the 
editorial  Fortune  closed  like  a  clam.  The 
Union  League  Club  disclaimed  any  connec- 
Uon  with  the  distribution  of  reprints.  The 
national  Industrial  conference  board  dived 
for  the  nearest  fox  hole — and  the  story  went 
Into  the  morgue — where  its  pale,  faded  form 
alowly  crumbles  on  its  way  to  oblivion. 

Yet  only  yesterday  a  worried  man  of  big 
business  sent  me  a  letter  urging  that  ""all 
good  cltlzeni  unite  to  save  the  Nation  from 
collectivism  In  government ""  He  pleaded  in 
the  name  of  free  enterprise  for  organized 
resistance  to  growing  totalitarianism  In 
Washington. 

As  I  read  his  letter  I  seemed  to  hear  from 
the  morgue  these  mocking  words: 

"Thus  collectivism  in  industry  begets  col- 
lectivism In  government.  And  if  this  is  not 
collectivism  as  practiced  In  the  so-called  col- 
lectlvlst states,  it  is  only  a  couple  of  theoreti- 
cal steps  removed  from  It.  Carried  to  Its 
extreme.  It  means  the  downfall  of  the  econ- 
omy uix>n  which  American  business  has  t>een 
reared:  the  perversion  of  the  democratic 
order;  the  destruction  of  the  right  to  risk- 
and -profit;   and — all  too  easily — the  loss  of 
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thoae  civil  liberties  that 
upon  the  principle  of  the 
ernmental  power." 

Big  bualneaa  haa  a  choice 
restore  economic  de 
prise,  and  Initiative  through 
centralization,    or    It    caq 
government. 

It  won"t  always  have  tbA  choice 


at  present  based 
limitation  of  gov- 
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**Gravy  Train" 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A 


Friends 


REMARKS 


D'EWART 


or   MONTAl  TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF  RESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  September  10.  1945 


Mr.   D'EWART.     Mr. 
leave    to    extend    my 
Record.  I  include  the 
printed  in  the  Miles  Ci 
Scpteniber  2.  1945: 
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Speaker,  under 

emarks    in    the 

f(|ilowing  editorial 

y  Daily  Star  of 
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Do  you.  gentle  reader, 
drought  years  of  1934  and 
1934.  when  it  became  the 
the  Federal  Government 
sheep  on  the  ranges  of  the 
to  relieve  them  of  a  slower  ( 
starvation?    Do  you  recall 
tie   and   sheep   men 
of   bankruptcy  when   the 
them  a  few  dollars  per  heac 
carefully  produced  and  u 
before  the  shooting  took 
member  the  following  y 
residents  of  the  drought 
build  dams,  conserve 
replenish    livestock    herds 
ourselves  economically? 

In  all  of  those  years  die 
James  G.  Patton.  now  the 
left-wing   political 
and  miscalled  ""The 
ing  one  solitary  word 
Did  the  people  of  the 
read  one  single  editorial  in 
per.  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
of  inherited  wealth  with  t 
turn   of   mind— urging   th  ■ 
water,  the  development  of 
gallon  of  vast  acreages   ir 
States,  so  that  we  might 
economically   and   reesta 
herds? 

Did   the  people  of  the 
ever    hear    of    Raymond 
drought  years;  Mr.  Tucker 
"smoke"  commissioner  of 
now  goes  gadding  up  and 
telling  the  hardfisted 
the-earth  livestock  men  "' 
to  be  saved";  Mr.  Tucker 
recently  formed  MVA 
fiddle  to  our  own  deposed 
court  Justice.  Lelf  Erickscr^? 

For  that  matter,  where 
son  in  those  days?     Ap 
swaddling  clothes  over  in 
N.  Dak.,  where  his  father  is 
present  secretary  of  the 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  did 
In  those  days — of  any  of 
trying  to  foist  or  the 
"authorities"  on  us?    In 
Marshall  Field  3d.  of  Chicafei 
erupted  into  the  newspapei 
ness  on  the  hundred 
lars  poured  into  his  lap 
a    hard-working    and 
grandfather;   David 
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It  can  either 
private  enter- 
voluntary  de- 
be    absorbed    by 


11  the  disastrous 
1936 — particularly 
unwanted  Job  of 
shoot  cattle  and 
great  Middle  West 
eath  by  thirst  and 
low  countless  cat- 
on    the   verge 
Government  paid 
for  their  hitherto 
pkraded  livestock — 
iflace?    Do  you  re- 
when   we.   the 
wea,  struggled  to 
reseed   ranges. 
and    reestablish 
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you  ever  hear  of 

<  apper  bead  of  the 

organisation — misnamed 

Union"' — utter- 

ab<iut  our  situation? 

upi  er  Missouri  Valley 

that  great  city  pa- 

— that  paper 

recent  socialistic 

conservation   of 

X)wer.  or  the  irri- 

the  upper  basin 

relabilitate  our  land 

btsh   our   livestock 

3reat  Plains  area 

rucker    in    these 

was  the  former 

Louis,  and  who 

down  the  valley, 

fariiers   and   salt-cf- 

what  they  must  do 

'  irho  heads  up  the 

as  second 

Hon  tana  supreme 
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St. 


Assc  elation 


\'as 
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TVA.  who  writes  books  forward  and  back- 
ward on  the  wonders  of  that  socialistic  ex- 
periment; one  Jerome  E.  Walsh,  a  Kansas  City 
attorney,  who  recently  held  forth  In  an 
Omaha  pro-MVA  yellfcst  on  the  wonders  of 
Senator  MtitKAY's  proposal  to  hand  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  over  to  three  more  or  less  lame- 
duck  politicians:  one  S.  R.  Finley.  of  Chat- 
tanooga, now  holding  down  a  soft  berth  as 
superintendent  of  the  Electric  Power  Board 
of  that  city  by  and  because  of  the  advent  of 
the  socialistic  TVA:  State  Senator  Claude  B. 
Rlcketts,  of  St.  Louis,  who  fathered  a  Junket- 
ing trip  out  of  the  Missouri  State  Legislature 
to  the  TV^  and  who  Is  therefore  convinced 
that  the  TVA  is  not  ""a  socialistic  movement 
engaged  in  folk  dancing";  and.  last  and  prob- 
ably least,  one  Mrs.  Arthur  Jonrs.  of  Lincoln. 
Nebr..  who  comes  to  us.  full  of  £Teat  knowl- 
edge on  the  Missouri  River  situation  and  as 
president  of  the  Nebraska  League  of  Women 
Voters.  All  of  these  who  would  save  us,  with 
the  exception  of  Patton.  Marshall  Field  of  the 
third  handle,  and  Llllenthal  bounce  into  the 
picture  with  their  great  fund  of  knowledge, 
straight  from  a  grand  and  glorious  back- 
slapping  meeting  held  In  Omaha  recently. 
There  we  have  it — all  the  way  from  our  de- 
posed ex -Justice.  Erlckson,  down  to  the 
president  of  the  Nebraska  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Quite  a  knitting  society  we'd  say; 
quite  an  outfit  to  "save"'  us  now  that  the 
gravy  train  is  about  to  run  again. 

But  wher^  wa."!  all  this  outfit  of  "savers" 
back  In  1934  and  1936?  Where  was  the  'boss 
farmer"  of  all  the  farmers— Brother  Pat- 
ton— In  tho5e  days  when  the  gravy  train 
wasn't  running  In  the  Missouri  Valley? 
Where  was  Marshall  Field,  one,  two,  three, 
and  the  seventy  million  bucks  he  had  in- 
herited up  to  that  time?  Where  was  even 
Mrs.  Jones? 

Truly  we  have  a  fine  bunch  of  gravy  train 
friends  trailing  us  now. 

And  then  there  is  that  upstart  outfit  In 
Chicago  that  recently  got  out  the  pamphlet 
entitled  'Lets  Create  Markets!"  all  splashed 
over  a  big  brown  MVA  background.  Since 
this  upstart  pamphlet  Is  copyrighted  by  the 
General  Transformer  Corp.,  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  quote  anything  therefrom  for 
you.  Not  that  we  would,  because  it  Is  the 
same  silly,  nonsensical  charts  of  dots  and 
dashes  and  claptrap  statements  for  which 
the  TVA  smokescreeners  have  long  been 
noted.  In  fact  the  foreword  to  the  thing 
profusely  thanks  the  TVA  (plus  our  own 
Senator  Mtjrray  and  Senator  Hill  of  Ala- 
bama) for  the  material  In  It.  That  ought 
to  be  enough  for  anyone. 

Now  this  outfit  which  wants  to  create 
markets  with  the  water  in  your  back  yard 
seems  to  lay  claim  to  the  right  to  advise  ycu 
what  to  do  with  that  water,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  makes  ""Snipple — electric  scissor 
toy."  '"Ain't"  that  something?  Yes  sireee, 
these  Snipple  lads  know  all  the  answers  as 
to  how  to  "create  markets"  because  they 
make  a  "toy."  We  thought  that  was  what 
was  wrong  with  some  of  the  thinking  of 
most  of  the  socialistic-minded  element  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  want  to  "toy"  with  the  idea,  and  like 
the  atomic  bomb,  if  it  blows  up  the  coun- 
try, then  it  isn't  a  "toy."  But  by  that  time 
it  will  be  too  late  to  find  cut  we  are  not 
playing  with  toys  when  we  let  these  crackpots 
control  the  very  life  of  the  people  of  America 
through  their  power  over  the  use  of  water. 

By  the  way,  we  see  the  "Snipple"  corpora- 
tion is  already  starling  to  create  markets, 
but  for  the  "Snippies."  This  pamphlet — 
printed  without  a  union  label— may  be  had 
without  cor*  for  "a  few  additional  copies." 
But— and  it's  really  "but"— "larger  quanti- 
ties furnished  at  cost."  Well,  the  "cost"  of 
this  nonunion  label  pamphlet  ought  to  be 
considerably  less  than  that  of  a  union  label 
product,  but  whatever  the  cost  it  will  spell 
out  the  "take"  on  "Snippies"  until  the  toy 
market  opens  up  again. 
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The  Conienration  and  Development  of 
Our  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF   TEMNESS£X 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  September  11   (legislatit^e  day 
of  Monday.  September  10) .  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject,  the  Conservation  and 
Development  of  Our  Natural  Resources, 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from,  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Carville],  at  the  National 
Governors'  Conference  at  Mackinac  I.«5- 
land,  July  3.  1945.  I  ask  that  there  fol- 
low the  address  an  article  entitled  "Our 
Natural  Resources  and  Our  Free  Way 
of  Life,"  from  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  of  August  20,  1945,  contain- 
ing extracts  from  the  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS  or  HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE.  OF  NEVADA 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  Governors,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  first,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  regard  It  an  honor  to  address  this 
group  of  leaders  of  the  States  of  our  Nation, 
and  to  say  simply,  but  deeply,  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor 

My  topic  for  discussion  Is  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. This  subject  concerns  the  tremen- 
dous stores  of  Nature's  glfta  which  contribute 
to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  and  la  so 
broad  It  would  be  difficult  to  deal  with  ex- 
cept In  a  general  way  in  this  discussion. 

Through  the  course  of  agee  Nature  has 
produced  many  things  which  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  These  materials,  when 
captured  and  used  In  a  sensible  and  judicious 
msuiner.  redound  to  the  great  benefit  and 
advancement  of  the  human  race.  Sources  of 
these  materials  cannot  be  created  or  dupli- 
cated by  man.  they  come  only  by  the  natural 
process.  Some  materials  are  in  overabun- 
dance, others  are  in  scarcity.  The  list  ex- 
tends from  rare  elements  to  common  wood, 
from  precious  oil  to  building  stone,  from 
gems  to  Iron  ore,  from  minerals  and  metals 
to  growing  crops,  from  water  to  desert  soil, 
from  seafood  to  wildlife.  These  are  some  of 
our  natural  resources,  which  by  the  grace  of 
God,  we  have  been  given  and  have  developed 
for  our  physical  and  spiritual  good. 

Our  entire  concept  of  life  depends  upon 
the  InteUigent  use  of  the  basic  materials 
which  Nature  affords.  Take  away  one  or 
more  of  them  and  our  modern  civilization 
criunbles  and  reverts  to  the  primitive.  Our 
entire  economic  and  social  structure  Is  de- 
stroyed. 

During  the  existence  of  our  Nation,  and  in 
Its  cycle  of  development,  we  have  been  like  a 
spendthrift  who  came  Into  a  fortune  and 
squandered  it  recklessly.  As  a  result  of  the 
boundless  resources  which  came  with  the 
settlement  of  our  Nation,  we  acquired  waste- 
ful habi*s  as  regards  this  wealth.  We  took 
from  Nature's  stores  what  we  wanted  and 
shoved  aside  valuable  assets  which  were  in 
our  way,  giving  little  concern  to  the  needs 
of  future  generations.  Lunds  were  laid 
waste  and  soils  depleted  through  careless 
methods,  forests  were  destroyed  through 
reckless  l\unberlng  and  as  a  result  of  disas- 
trous fires,  game  and  animal  life  have  been 
heedlessly  slaughtered,  minerals  and  metals 


were    mined    and    used     without    mature 
thought  of  future  replenl.^hment. 

Th\B  waate  and  destruction  continued 
until  the  young  Nation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  became  known  as  the  most  waste- 
ful nation  in  the  world.  The  use  and  de- 
struction of  our  natural  reeourcee  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  point  where  we  begin  to  real- 
ise there  may  be  an  end  to  these  boundless 
materials:  that  in  tbe  not  too  distant  future, 
our  wealth  of  natural  resources  will  be 
greatly  depleted.  If  not  dissipated.  Now  we 
are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
conserve  and  develop  what  remains,  so  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  will  accrue  in 
the  most  permanent  manner.  We  begin  to 
realize  this  keenly  because  we  see  examples 
In  the  older  nations  of  the  world.  In  whose 
land  there  occurs  much  scarcity  through  de- 
pletion of  their  natural  reeourcee.  We  must 
pause  and  note  well  these  examples  and  profit 
by  them. 

Our  cycle  of  settlement  began  along  the 
Atlantic  aeaboard  not  many  years  ago.  "There 
the  first  citizens  found  raw  materlala  In 
abundance.  As  population  Increased  and  In- 
dustries of  the  Nation  expanded,  greater  call 
was  made  upon  the  resources  which  lay  to 
the  west.  Through  the  years  this  develop- 
ment continued  and  there  was  a  constant 
movement  westward.  It  was  only  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  present 
boundary  outlines  of  our  Nation  became 
stable  and  fixed. 

In  this  great  migration  of  American  cit- 
izens from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part 
of  the  Nation,  there  was  an  outstanding  ob- 
jective of  the  human  tide  which  made  the 
hazardous  journey.  Those  migrating  Amer- 
icans sought  new  natural  resources,  beyond 
their  fondest  dreams;  seemingly,  all  that 
mankind  could  want  or  use.  These  were  in- 
deed a  welcome  addition  to  the  assets  of 
the  Nation. 

Later  in  the  course  of  progress  the  Nation 
emerged  from  the  era  of  the  hand  plow,  the 
mud  road,  and  the  covered  wagon  and  en- 
tered the  speedier  motorcsr  stage  with  paved 
highways.  Transcontinental  rail  lines,  tele- 
phones, and  other  mechanical  devices  were 
developed  for  general  use  of  our  citizens. 
These  revolutionary  changes  brought  in- 
tensified demands  upon  our  raw  materials 
for  the  fabrication  of  new  devices.  ClvUlza- 
tlon  took  a  great  step  forward  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  these  Inventions  the  people  were 
brought  closer  together,  the  Nation  became 
more  solidly  unified  and  the  economic  and 
social  structure  strengthened. 

Science  developed  Into  an  important  ad- 
junct of  our  national  life  and  made  the  lux- 
uries of  yesterday  the  necessities  of  today. 
Science  pointed  the  way  and  demonstrated 
Its  high  role  In  research  and  Improvements. 
It  brought  the  airplane  era  and  made  our 
contact  with  foreign  nations  closer,  thereby 
accelerating  international  trade. 

Our  two  world  wars  Intensified  and  enor- 
mously Increased  the  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources. Implements  of  war  were  required, 
and  these  Implements  had  to  be  fashioned 
from  the  raw  materials  of  our  land.  We  have 
drawn  upon  our  natural  resources  as  never 
before  for  our  own  use  as  well  as  for  our 
allies  and  for  suffering  nations.  We  haven't 
really  had  time  to  pause  and  take  stock  to 
see  what  remains. 

Every  drop  of  oil  taken  from  the  under- 
ground reserves  means  that  much  less  supply 
available;  every  mine  from  which  ore  has 
been  extracted  Is  tliat  much  nearer  exhaus- 
tion; every  stick  of  lumber  taken  from  our 
forest  has  reduced  their  potentiality. 

These  things  cannot  be  returned  to  earth 
once  they  have  been  utilized.  They  are  gone 
forever.  This  brings  us  to  the  necessity  of 
considering  ways  and  means  for  other  adap- 
tations, replacements,  or  new  discoveries 
which  will  fill  the  voids  created  through 
this  terrific  drain.  Our  sphere  of  thought, 
our  understanding  of  economy,  and  the  fields 


of  science  must  be  extended  to  replace  theae 
nnturnl  resources  or  create  artiflclal  ones  In 
order  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  will 
accrue  In  the  moat  permanent  manner  for 
future  generations. 

Greater  programs  for  the  replenishment  of 
the  forest  by  replanting  are  necessary,  so 
thnt  our  annual  timber  cut  will  be  broiight 
more  nearly  In  balance  to  our  replenl"<hment 
efforts.  It  U  estimated  by  experts  that  at 
the  present  rate  of  use  without  reforesta- 
tion our  forests  will  be  depleted  in  150  years. 
Methods  of  seeking  and  treating  basic  and 
strategic  minerals  and  metals  have  to  be  ex- 
panded with  the  help  of  scientific  research 
and  adaptation.  In  this  manner  new  and 
larger  depoalts  of  some  metals  will  become 
available  for  future  use.  The  contribution 
of  mining  to  the  building  of  our  Nation  haa 
been  paramount.  Our  Western  States  lead 
in  the  production  of  many  minerals  and  have 
supplied  tremendous  quantities  for  the  war 
effort.  Copper,  lead,  and  zinc  have  been  In 
the  greatest  demand. 

The  drain  upon  the  supply  of  these  three 
vital  metals  has  been  heavy.  Mr.  Elmer  W. 
Pherson,. Chief  of  the  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics Branch  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Mines,  sums  up  the  position  in  this  way: 
"Copper,  lead,  and  zinc  occupy  a  significant 
position  among  the  minerals  of  secondary 
Imoortance  to  the  basic  national  economy. 
The  United  Slates  long  had  virtual  self- 
sufBclency  in  these  metals.  However,  our 
resources  are  unequal  to  the  demands  of  this 
war,  and  large  Imports  recently  have  been 
acquired.  That  depletion  Is  well  advanced 
In  these  Industries  Is  an  Inescapable  con- 
clusion from  the  record  and  present  knowl- 
edge of  remaining  resources." 

From  the  warnings  given  us  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  we  know  that  depletion  of 
known  coal  resources  Is  approaching  the 
danger  point. 

I  believe  stock  piling  Is  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  our  minerals,  as  well  aa  con- 
tributing to  the  future  security  of  o\»r 
economic  structure.  It  would  serve  to  stabi- 
lize the  production  and  marketing  of  metals 
and  also  to  mainUin  a  reserve  for  future 
emergency. 

Conservation  of  the  soil  Is  needed  to  ob- 
tain greater  productivity  from  the  acres 
under  cultivation  and  also  to  expand  the 
area  of  tillable  and  usable  lands.  In  our 
western  country  we  depend,  In  a  large  meas- 
ure, upon  the  public  lands  for  grazing  of 
food  animals — cattle,  sheep,  and  bogs.  Our 
herds  have  Increased  during  the  past  several 
years,  but  to  offset  this  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion has  increased,  and  the  ranges  have  lost, 
in  prcportion,  their  potentiality.  The  West 
supplies  a  great  part  of  the  Nation's  animal 
foodstuffs,  and  unless  these  ranges  are  con- 
served and  properly  developed  we  cannot 
expect  to  meet  the  Increased  demajids. 

Methods  of  reseeding  the  ranges  so  that 
the  more  favorable  grasses  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious kinds  can  be  developed  is  a  great 
step  In  the  right  direction.  The  broadest 
application  of  reseeding  will  forestall  any 
danger  of  Immediate  future  depletion  of  this 
Important  natural  resource.  Such  grasses  as 
crested  wheat,  brome.  and  other  hardy  species 
have  been  tried  to  a  limited  extent  on  our 
western  i-anges  with  favorable  results. 

Reclamation  of  our  semlarld  lands  Is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  conservation.  Our  peo- 
ple already  have  Inaugurated  many  worthy 
projects  and  carried  out  this  objective  in  a 
large  measure,  and  some  remarkable  struc- 
tures are  noteworthy.  At  Boulder  Dam, 
Grand  Coulee,  the  Great  Sacramento  Valley, 
Tennessee  Valley,  and  In  many  other  places 
these  projects  have  been  worth  their  Invest- 
ment and  have  brought  to  cultivation  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  acres,  of  new  land. 
The  future  need,  however,  should  aee  this 
activity  continued  and  expanded  so  that  aU 
sections  of  the  Nation  will  derive  benefits. 
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Individual  projects  might  se«m  Inslgnlfl- 
amt  and  unail.  Nevertheless  they  serve  Im- 
portant regloiu.  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
smaller  units  has  a  dlstmct  bearing  upon  the 
structure  as  a  whole. 

The  subject  of  underground  water  explora- 
tion, as  an  important  allied  natural  resource, 
concerns  cur  entire  Nation.  To  the  arid  and 
semlarld  West,  it  carries  great  import.  These 
underground  •  ater  reserves  are  often  of  large 
extent  and  capable  of  serving  vast  areas. 
This  phase  of  agriculttiral  conservation  haa 
great  merit  and  sliould  be  carried  on  in  a 
broader  field. 

Setence  has  likewise  worked  wonders  with 
th*  oil  we  recover  from  beneath  the  surface 
and  through  intense  and  constant  research 
has  foimd  new  ways  of  bringing  greater  effi- 
ciency out  of  every  drop  of  oU  used  in  our 
modern  mechanical  structure.  These  horl- 
zoiia  of  vision  can  extend  even  beyond  that 
in  capturini?  more  oil  from  each  individual 
pool,  or  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  recovered 
oil.  Geophysical  research  has  already  proven 
a  great  aid  in  discovering  new  sources  of  oil 
and  it  can  materially  help  in  staving  off  de- 
pletion of  our  imderground  oil  reserves. 

In  our  country  we  have  numerous  moun- 
tains of  oil  shale  awaiting  future  develop- 
ment. These,  in  a  large  measure,  constitute 
our  oil  reserves  of  the  future.  To  reclaim 
them,  science  must  develop  economic  proc- 
esses of  recovery  and  treatment. 

The  waters  of  our  rivers,  in  many  instances, 
waste  away  to  the  sea.  and  often  in  their 
floods  bring  devastation  to  cities,  stripping  of 
the  soil  of  valuable  agricultural  lands,  and 
frequently  cause  destruction  of  life.  Re- 
markable progress  has  been  made  in  the 
conservation  and  development  of  water  for 
public  use.  Through  the  great  dams  and 
hydroelectric  projects  all  over  the  nation, 
conservation  has  been  carried  forward  to  a 
commendable  degree.  These  projects  can  be 
e^cpanded  to  embrace  entire  river  basins,  such 
as  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the 
Oolumbia.  the  Hudson,  and  many  other 
streams,  of  navigational  importance  as  well 
as  agrictiltural  potentiality.  Through  hydro- 
electric development  a  dual  purpose  is  saving 
of  coal.  Indirectly  this  will  advance  the  per- 
manency of  our  coal  deposits  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

In  the  realm  of  our  wild-life  resources 
there  is  likewise  a  field  for  expansion  and 
development.  Conservation  has  been  con- 
ducted through  protective  laws  in  the  Na- 
tion and  the  States  to  preserve  our  wildlife. 
The  individual  States  can  cooperate  in  this 
field  to  a  greater  degree  so  that  there  will 
be  a  minimum  of  conflict  of  authority  and 
operation,  and  the  greatest  good  result  from 
application  of  the  splendid  laws  already  In 
force. 

The  same  activity  can  be  applied  to  the 
great  commercial  fishing  industries  along 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  along  the 
Gulf  and  In  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  innu- 
merable rivers  and  small  streams  of  the 
Nation. 

Thia  coiiservatlon  will  bring  much  good 
to  our  citizens  and  In  a  more  limited  way 
broaden  the  possibilities  of  our  recreational 
resources.  This  in  turn  will  be  reflected  in 
the  Improved  health  of  the  Nation,  for  in 
th?  good  health  of  a  nation  lies  its  strength. 
In  all  of  these  activities,  where  projects 
are  regional  in  character.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation of  coat  and  future  maintenance  should 
be,  principally,  absorbed  by  those  States  and 
their  citizens  who  share  the  greater  benefits. 
While  many  projects  redound  directly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  the  adjacent  territories 
have  priority  on  aerrice  and  benefits  and  to 
these  units  should  g'l  the  greater  btirden  of 
sharing  the  futtire  amortization  and  liqui- 
dation. 

Furthermore,  as  far  aa  is  practicable,  the 
State  units  bordering  on  these  project* 
•hould  be  given  the  authority  and  responsl- 
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first,  by  insisting  upon  a  decentralization  of 
power  now  lodged  in  the  national  adminis- 
tration; and  second,  by  arousing  our  people 
to  the  realization  that  they  are  a  part  of, 
rather  than  an  adjimct  to,  their  Government. 
Our  great  natural  resources  form  the  very 
fiber  of  our  Government — our  spirit  of  free- 
dom motivates  the  soul. 

We  must  Instill  in  our  children  the  need 
for  believing  that  government  is,  after  all, 
only  the  people  who  live  within  the  Nation's 
borders.  We  must  encourage  this  thought 
in  our  educational  system.  We  must  prac- 
tice it  ourselves  as  leaders  of  present-day 
government.  It  has  been  my  experience  In 
public  life  that  the  average  citizen  who 
makes  up  America's  millions  is  proud  to  take 
part  in  the  affairs  of  government,  but  is  re- 
luctant to  do  so  because  of  a  fallacious  belief 
that  his  help  is  not  wanted. 

Democracy  is  an  all-lncluslve  word.  It  3 
the  symbol  of  the  industrialist  Just  as  it  is 
the  beacon  light  for  the  man  in  the  street. 

Democracy  is  our  greatest  asset  because 
everyone  can  share  in  its  benefactions.  It  Is 
our  duty  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  post- 
war world  which  will  see  a  rebirth  of  human 
resources,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the 
assets  of  material  wealth  we  now  enjoy. 
The  spirit  and  moral  fiber  of  the,Natlon  must 
be  strengthened  and  developed  Just  as  much. 
If  not  more  so,  than  the  conservation  of  our 
physical  natural  resources.  If  we  adopt  this 
course,  future  generations  of  Americans  will 
praise  our  foresight  and  commend  our 
wisdom. 

[From  the  Chicago  Herald- American  of 

August  20,  19451 

OtTR  NATtJRAi,  Resources  and  Our  Feee  Wat 

OF  Lm: 

(By  Hon.  E.  P.  C.^ville,  United  States 

Senator  from  Nevada) 

(At  the  recent  annual  Conference  of  Gov- 
ernors, at  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Conservation  and  Development  of 
Our  Natural  Resources  was  assigned  to  Gov- 
ernor Carviixe,  of  Nevada.  Following  are 
selected  extracts  from  his  discussion  of  this 
theme.  Since  delivering  the  address  he  has 
resigned  as  Governor,  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  flu  a  vacancy,  to  the  United 
States  Senate.) 

During  the  existence  of  our  Nation,  and 
in  its  cycle  of  development,  we  have  been  Ilk© 
a  spendthrift  who  came  into  a  fortime  and 
squandered  it  recklessly. 

As  a  result  of  the  boundless  resources 
which  came  with  the  settlement  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  acquired  wasteful  habits  as  regards 
this  wealth.  We  took  from  nature's  stores 
what  we  wanted  and  shoved  aside  valuable 
assets  which  were  In  our  way  giving  little 
concern  to  the  needs  of  future  generations. 

This  waste  and  destruction  continued  until 
the  young  Nation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  became  known  as  the  most  waste- 
ful nation  in  the  world. 

The  use  and  destruction  of  our  national  re- 
sources have  advanced  to  the  point  where  we 
begin  to  realize  there  may  t>e  an  end  to  these 
boundless  materials;  that  In  the  not  too 
distant  future,  our  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources will  be  greatly  depleted,  if  not  dissi- 
pated. Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
problem  of  how  to  conserve  and  develop  what 
remains,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good 
will  accrue  in  the  most  permanent  manner. 

• 

In  the  great  migration  of  American  cit- 
izens from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part 
of  the  Nation,  there  was  an  outstanding  ob- 
jective of  the  human  tide  which  made  the 
hazardous  Journey  Those  migrating  Amer- 
icans sought  new  natural  resources. 

Our  two  world  wars  intensified  and  enor- 
mously Increased  the  drain  upon  our  re- 
sources. Implements  of  war  were  required, 
and  these  Implements  had  to  be  fashioned 
from  the  raw  materials  of  our  land. 
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We  have  drawn  upon  our  natural  resources 
as  never  before  for  our  own  use  as  well  as 
for  our  allies  and  for  suffering  nations. 

Every  drop  of  oil  taken  from  the  under- 
ground reserves  means  that  touch  lees  sup- 
ply available:  every  mine  from  which  ore 
has  been  extracted  is  that  m  Jch  nearer  ex- 
haustion; every  stick  pf  timl>er  taken  from 
our  forests  has  reduced  their  xjtentiallty. 

These  things  cannot  be  retarned  to  earth 
once  they  have  t>een  utilized.  They  are  gone 
forever.  This  brings  us  to  the  necessity  of 
considering  ways  and  means  for  other 
adaptations,  replacements,  or  new  discoveries 
which  will  fill  the  voids  created  through  this 
terrific  drain. 

Methods  of  seeking  and  treating  basic  and 
strategic  mines  and  metals  liave  to  be  ex- 
panded with  the  help  of  scientific  research 
and  adaptation. 

Our  Western  States  lead  In  the  production 
of  many  minerals  and  have  supplied  tre- 
mendous quantities  for  the  war  effort.  Cop- 
per, lead,  and  zinc  have  been  In  the  greatest 
demand. 

From  the  warnings  given  us  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  we  know  that  depletion  of  known 
coal  resources  is  approaching  the  danger 
point. 

I  believe  stock-piling  Is  essential  to  the 
conservation  of  our  minerals  iis  well  as  con- 
tributing to  the  future  security  of  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  It  would  sen'e  to  '■tabiUze 
the  production  and  marketing  of  metals  and 
also  to  maintain  a  reserve  foi  future  emer- 
gency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Conservation  of  the  soil  Is  needed  to  obtain 
greater  productivity  from  th»  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  Iso  to  expard  the  area  of 
tillable  and  usable  lands. 

In  our  western  country  we  depend.  In  a 
large  measure,  upon  the  public  lands  for 
grazing  of  food  animals — cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs.  Our  herds  have  increased  during  the 
past  several  years  but  to  offse ;  this  the  Na 
tions  population  has  increased,  and  the 
ranges  have  lost.  In  proportlDn,  their  po- 
tentiality. 

The  West  supplies  a  great  pjirt  of  the  Na- 
tion's animal  foodstuffs  and  unless  these 
ranges  are  conserved  and  prop'irly  developed 
we  cannot  expect  to  meet  the  Increased  de- 
mands. 

Methods  of  reseedlng  the  ranges,  so  that 
the  more  favorable  grasses  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious kinds  can  be  developed,  is  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Reclamation  of  our  semlar.d  lands  Is  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  conservation. 

At  Boulder  Dam.  Grand  Cou  ee.  the  great 
Sacramento  Valley,  Tennessee  ^'alley,  and  in 
many  other  places,  these  pro  Jet  ts  have  been 
worth  their  Investment  and  have  brought  to 
cultivation  hundreds  of  thousj  nds  of  acres 
of  new  land. 

The  future  need,  however,  should  see  this 
activity  continued  and  expandi'd  so  that  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  will  derne  benefits. 

The  subject  of  underground  vrater  explora- 
tion, as  an  important  allied  natural  re- 
source, concerns  our  entire  Nation.  To  the 
arid  and  semlarld  West,  It  carries  great 
import. 

These  underground  water  reserves  are 
often  of  large  extent  and  capa  ole  of  serving 
vast  areas.  This  phase  of  agricultural  con- 
servation has  great  merit  and  should  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  broader  field. 

Science  has  likewise  worked  wonders  with 
the  oil  we  recover  from  beneatti  the  surface 
and  through  intense  and  constant  research 
has  found  new  ways  of  bringing  greater  effi- 
ciency out  of  every  drop  of  oi!  used  in  our 
modern   mechanical   structure. 

In  evaluating  our  physical  resources  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  other  reources  which 
are  equally  Important  to  our  national  ex- 
istence. I  speak  of  the  need  for  a  strong 
moral  determination  to  keep  al.ve  our  great- 


est of  all  resources — the  democratic  way  of 
life. 

As  Americans  we  must  strive  to  bring  our 
GoTemment  back  to  the  people,  first,  by  In- 
sisting upon  a  decentralization  of  power  now 
lodged  in  the  national  administration,  and 
second,  by  arotzBlng  our  people  to  the  reali- 
zation that  they  are  a  part  of,  rather  than  an 
adjunct  to,  their  Government. 

Our  great  natural  resources  form  the  very 
fiber  of  our  Government— our  spirit  of  free- 
dom motivates  the  soul. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.    OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  194S 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  statement  Issued  by  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley.  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  on  the  Baruch  report : 

Veterans'  ADMiNisraATiON, 
Public  Rixations  Office. 

September  5,  1945. 

Following  Is  a  statement  made  by  Gen. 
Omar  N.  Bradley.  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  on  the  Baruch  report  released  today : 

"I  have  received  Mr.  Baruch  s  letter  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it  and  con- 
sult with  him.  I  agree  with  his  statement 
that  the  solution  of  veterans'  problems  can- 
not proceed  alone.  These  problems  are  not 
separate  and  distinct  from  other  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  They  cannot  be  solved  by 
any  one  agency  or  even  by  the  Government 
alone. 

"The  problems  of  veterans  are  part  of  the 
post-war  readjustment  which  Involves  mil- 
lions of  displaced  workers  as  well  as  veterans. 
Any  solution  must  consider  all  elements  and 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  every  one 
of  135,000,000  people  who  make  up  this  Na- 
tion. 

"Jobs  cannot  be  fovmd  for  veterans  If  they 
are  not  also  found  for  other  workers.  Any 
attempt  to  provide  full  employment  for  one 
group  at  the  expense  of  others  would  and 
should  be  destined  for  failure.  Were  such  a 
solution  forced  on  the  Nation,  the  only  pos- 
sible result  would  be  cleavages  and  group 
struggles. 

"The  men  who  have  borne  the  burden  of 
the  war  are  entitled  to  advantages  and  to 
employment  privileges  that  will  assure  them 
equal  opportunity  with  those  who  stayed  at 
home  and  bettered  themselves  in  civilian 
Jobs.    This  is  only  fair. 

"Since  the  veterans  are  again  civilians,  they 
are  primarily  citizens  and  I  believe  they  de- 
sire to  take  up  their  obligations  as  citizens 
to  build  a  strong  Nation. 

"Mr.  Baruch  has  also  made  many  specific 
recommendations  for  operation  and  reorgani- 
zation within  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
These  are  the  result  of  some  18  months  of 
stiidy  on  his  part. 

"I  have  been  here  a  little  more  than  2 
weeks.  That  is  hardly  time  enough  for  me 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  sp>eclfic  com- 
ments on  his  findings.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  many  ol  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
closely  parallel  the  recommendations  made 
by  Mr.  Baruch. 

"Committees  similar  to  the  ones  he  sug- 
gested are  already  at  work  investigating  and 
reporting  on  operations  within  the  Adminis- 
tration. These  committees  are  made  up  of 
men  vrlth  whom  I  have  worked  for  a  long 
time  and  whose  Judgments  I  have  learned  to 


respect.  They  are  men  who  are  speclallsta 
and  experts  in  their  various  fields.  They 
have  been  temporarily  assigned  to  me  by 
the  War  Department  that  they  may  Investi- 
gate and  make  recommendations  to  improve 
operations  within  the  Veterans'  Admiiustra- 
lion. 

"After  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
ccHnplete  their  reports,  I  hope  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  comment  on  changes  in 
policy  and  in  operation." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EUGENE  D.  MILUKIN 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  11  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10  >,  1945 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Book  Re- 
view by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  TaftI  with  reference  to 
a  recent  book  entitled  "Sixty  Million 
Jobs,"  written  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Mr.  Wallace. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  also  the  oUier  re- 
view of  the  book  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  anticipated  that 
might  be  suggested,  and  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  have  it  included. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

MR.  WALLACE'S  OWN  PLANS  CAN  ONLY  LEAD  TO 
ANOTHER  VERT  ARTIFICTAL  BOOM  FOLLOWED  IiT 
THE  DEPRESSION  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  HE 
IS  TRYING  TO  AVOID 

(By  Robert  A.  Taft,  United  SUtes  Senator 
from  Ohio) 

This  book  is  first  a  statement  of  the  yearn- 
ings of  Henry  Wallace  for  a  better  world,  a 
better  America,  more  abundance,  new  hori- 
zons, a  fuller  life,  and  Utopia  in  general,  with 
which  we  all  sympathize  and  agree.  The 
ideals  are  well  stated  though  not  new.  Sec- 
ond, it  maintains  the  thesis  that  to  secure 
this  fuller  life  the  Government  must  guar- 
antee in  peacetime  60.000  000  Jobs  and  a 
national  production  of  goods  and  services 
valued  at  §200.000.000.000  a  year,  equal  to 
the  production  at  the  very  height  of  war 
activity.  Third,  it  is  a  partisan  political 
dociunent  on  which  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  run  the  author  for  Presi- 
dent— if  necessary. 

With  regard  to  the  political  aspect  we  can 
identify  all  the  usual  technique  of  the  New 
Deal  propaganda  of  the  last  10  years.  Straw- 
men  are  first  set  up  to  provide  a  target. 
We  read  of  the  wicked  men  who  desire  unem- 
ployment "to  keep  wages  down  and  profits 
up."  of  the  many  practical  business  leaders 
"staking  their  chance  of  survival  on  high 
prices,  low  wages,  and  a  subnormal  volume 
of  business";  of  those  who  say  that  we  can- 
not have  full  employment  under  free  enter- 
prise, of  "the  loud  but  limited  group  that 
seemingly  believes  it  is  the  devil's  own  sin 
to  make  any  plans  whatever."  There  may 
be  such  people,  though  I  dont  happen  to 
know  or  hear  them.  But  the  implication  is 
that  if  you  disagree  with  them  you  are  in 
logic  bound  to  be  for  Henry  Wallace. 
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Tlien  th«re  Is  the  technique  of  smearing 
tb«  past  to  prove  that  all  good  things  began 
In  1933.  "Dollar  diplomacy"  is  derided. 
tlioagb  it  Is  exactly  the  policy  of  Govern- 
ment aid  to  our  exporters  which  Mr.  Wallace 
himself  advocates  to  develop  foreign  trade, 
except  that  It  did  not  Involve  our  lending 
abroad  the  money  to  pay  for  all  our  exports. 
The  bonus  army  issue  is  revived.  The 
"Twenties"  are  always  referred  to  as  a  dread- 
ful example  of  wicked  policy,  though  we  had 
lull  employment  at  good  wages  for  years 
without  any  increase  m  the  cost  of  living. 
Even  though  we  produced  more  homes  In  the 
20s  than  in  all  of  the  30'8.  Mr.  Wallace  says 
they  were  the  wrong  kind  of  homes.  Mr. 
Wallace  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
friciMlB  had  8  years  m  which  to  cure  unem- 
plojrflient.  without  success. 

Mr.  Wallace  slaps  the  pressure  groups  on 
the  wrlsi.  and  says  they  must  cooperate  for 
the  common  gor>d  or  we  cannot  succeed,  but 
In  the  course  of  his  book  he  comes  out  for 
nearly  every  measure  the  pressure  groups  are 
supporting,  except  perhaps  those  supported 
by  business  groups. 

The  tKKik  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  eco- 
nomic >x)llcy.  but  every  phase  of  political 
policy  is  brought  In.  whether  It  has  any 
effect  or  even  an  adverse  effect,  on  full  em- 
ployment. Thus,  the  author  comes  out  for 
the  minimum  wage  and  the  annual  wage, 
which  probably  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
ployed, for  veterans  in  general,  for  the  ex- 
treme form  of  the  FEPC  bill,  for  labor-indus- 
try committees  for  every  social-welfare  plan, 
for  hl(;h  wages  and  high  (arm  prices,  and 
for  love  of  Russia.  These  policies  may  be 
good  or  t>ad.  but  it  is  hard  to  see  what  they 
have  to  do  with  full  employment  unless 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  result  In  Govern- 
ment spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  can 
be  said  to  Inflate  Income  and  employment. 
The  political  character  of  the  whole  book 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  soundness  of  the 
argument  for  the  new  political  "eo.OOOOOO 
jobs"  slogan.  But  Mr.  Wallace  certainly 
does  make  a  caee  for  Government  economic 
planning.  He  shows  that  statistics  are  now 
available  to  show  Just  what  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  He  points  out  that 
a  high  state  of  economic  prosperity  and 
employment  Is  necessary  as  the  basis  for 
all  the  things  we  desire.  He  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  If  the  free-enterprise  system  re- 
sults again  In  a  prolonged  period  when  mil- 
liona  are  unemployed  the  people  are  likely 
to  turn  to  some  other  plan  of  life.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  have  a  unified  thinking 
apparatus  in  our  Government  to  determine 
whether  various  proposed  measures  really 
work  toward  a  stable  economic  prosperity 
or   whether   they  make   it   impossible. 

But  planning  has  its  dangers  and  should 
not  be  presented  to  the  people  as  a  panacea 
bound  to  produce  prosperity.  Economics  is 
still  Oct  a  science,  and  there  are  many  differ- 
ences among  the  experts  on  fundamental 
principles.  The  success  of  the  planning  will 
depend  on  the  Intelligence  and  sincerity  of 
the  planners.  After  all,  governments  have 
been  trying  to  produce  and  hold  prosperity 
for  years.  Government  planning  is  not  new. 
We  hope  we  are  better  equipped  to  succeed; 
we  are  not  so  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  plan- 
ning If  It  Is  done  by  men  selected  by  Mr. 
Wallace,  or  by  men  who  really  want  to  set  up 
a  socialistic  state  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wallace's  own  plan  to  bring  about  and 
maintain  a  national  production  of  82C0.000.- 
000.000  in  goods  and  services  (equivalent  to 
approximately  $160  000  000. OCO  of  national  In- 
come) and  60.000.000  Jobs  Is  somewhat  dlfn- 
cult  to  extract  from  the  maze  of  Government 
activity  In  every  field  under  the  sun  which 
he  advocates  Mr.  Wallace  shies  away  from 
talking  of  direct  Government  expenditure  In 
large  sums — because  he  is  afraid  the  public 
has  not  been  sold  on  the  theory  that  we  can 
spend  ourselves  into  prosperity  by  running 
a  large  deficit  every  year.  But  Inevitable 
Oovernment  spending  lies  behind  his  whols 
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pie.  Is  an  infinitely  complex  machine — and 
its  success  depends  on  a  lot  of  dellc.ite  ad- 
justments unrelated  to  Federal  spending 

If,  for  Instance,  you  build  too  many  offlce 
buildings,  theaters,  and  hotels  (as  we  did 
In  the  twenties),  then  you  have  none  to 
build  for  10  years  thereafter  and  there  is  a 
depression  In  the  whole  building  Industry. 
If  too  much  money  Is  spent  on  consumers' 
goods,  then  there  is  not  enough  capital  to 
build  new  industries.  If  too  much  money 
Is  saved  there  Is  not  enough  consumer  pur- 
chasing or  the  construction  of  capital  im- 
provements is  overdone.  Prices  and  wsgcs 
must  be  kept  In  proper  adjustment.  If  prices 
are  too  high,  millions  are  unable  to  buy  and 
all  business  activity  falls  off.  If  wag:?8  are 
too  high  compared  to  prices,  there  Is  no  in- 
centive on  the  part  of  anyone  to  start  new 
businesses  or  take  the  risks  of  Increased  pro- 
duction. Farm  prices  must  be  properly  re- 
lated to  industrial  prices.  There  are  a  du^en 
economic  forces  which  may  throw  the  whole 
machmery  out  of  balance,  and  many  of  them 
are  brought  into  play  by  the  various  pres- 
sure-group proposals  sponsored  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. 

Undoubtedly,  Oovernment  spending  has  a 
place,  but  It  Is  only  one  factor  and  not  the 
most  Important  factor.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
drug.  An  overdose  of  It  can  destroy  our  com- 
mercial system  and  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  Our  planning  organization 
must  base  Its  goal  on  facts  and  not  on  dreams, 
or  It  will  drive  us  off  the  road.  But  Mr. 
Wallace,  when  he  gets  down  to  definite  es- 
timates, nearly  always  picks  out  of  the  air 
a  figure  50  percent  too  high.  If  we  built 
the  homes  he  asks  for  we  would  have  a 
building  boom  for  10  years — and  depression 
and  unemployment  in  the  construction  In- 
dustry for  10  years  thereafter.  No  one  could 
possibly  Itemize  the  nine  billions  a  year  of 
lmp>orts  which  he  assumes.  His  estimate  ol 
fifty  billion  of  useful  public  works  In  the 
five  Immediate  postwar  years  Is  double  any 
sound  program,  and  would  again  leave  the 
construction  industry  In  complete  coUap&e 
thereafter. 

His  very  estimate  of  60.000.000  Jobs  Is 
doubtful.  What  Is  the  magic  in  so  many 
Jobs?  Our  aim  should  be  to  provide  the 
highest  standard  of  living  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  But  It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that 
this  would  be  produced  by  encouraging  60.- 
OOO.OCO  people  to  go  to  work  For  years  we 
have  been  steadily  reducing  the  number  of 
people  working  and  the  hours  which  they 
have  to  work.  We  have  abolished  child  labor. 
In  many  places  we  forbid  children  working 
until  they  are  18.  We  are  retiring  those  older 
people  who  are  better  off  If  they  do  not  have 
to  work.  As  against  60.000.000  Jobs  there  are 
only  33.000.000  families  In  the  United  States, 
plus  perhaps  9,000.000  Individual  workers,  so 
we  are  asked  to  provide  two  Jobs  apiece  for 
some  18.000.000  families.  Perhaps  we  would 
be  better  off  if  the  wives  and  minors  had 
to  work  In  only  8.000.000  families.  Fifty  mil- 
lion Jobs,  In  other  words,  may  provide  a 
higher  standard  of  living  than  60.000.000. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Wallace— while  condemning 
the  propsperity  of  the  twenties  because  It 
was  Inflationary — is  now  proposing  a  bigger 
and  better  Inflation.  In  1929  I  was  assured 
by  some  of  the  best  qualified  men,  who  then 
no  doubt  would  have  been  sitting  on  a 
planning  board  if  there  had  been  one,  that 
there  was  no  Inflation,  that  we  were  at  a 
normal  state  of  business  activity  and  that 
we  were  in  a  new  era  which  had  solved  the 
problems  of  prosperity  and  employment. 
Commodity  prices  had  not  risen— everyone 
had  a  Job.  But  by  the  use  of  private  credit 
we  had  Infi  ited  cur  export  trades,  we  had 
Inflated  stock  values,  we  had  Inflated  the 
construction  of  buildings  and  other  capital 
goods.  We  had  warped  the  whole  machine 
out  of  adjustment.  Now  Mr.  Wallace  pro- 
poses to  do  the  same  thing  over  again  by  the 
use  of  Government  credit. 
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Mr.  Wallace  states  well  the  ld?al  condi- 
tions which  we  would  all  like  to  sa^  brought 
about  in  America.  His  book  stimulates 
thought  and  study  to  find  the  rifht  way  to 
obtain  them.  But  his  own  plan;  can  only 
lead  to  another  very  artificial  booin  followed 
by  the  depression  and  unemployioent  he  Is 
trying  to  avoid.  In  his  failure  he  is  likely  to 
destroy  the  whole  American  system  of  free- 
dom which  baa  made  this  pcoplf  the  most 
powerful  Nation  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  already  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  and  prosperity. 

THOSS  AKXIOtTS  TO  FIHD  THE  mOAD  TO  SEKFDOM 
IN  XCONOMIC  PLANMTNG  OF  THIS  RtNt)  SIIOTTIJ) 
LOOK  TO  THE  UNPLANNED  DEPRESSION  FOR  THE 
ROOT   CAtJSES    or    TKBCJSM 

(By  Claude  Pepper.  United  States  Senator 
from  Florida) 
Hennr  Wallace's  book.  Sixty  Million  Jobs, 
promises  to  be  a  publishing  evect  compara- 
ble to  the  appeanmce  of  Wendiil  Wlllkie's 
One  World.  Its  publication  a  few  weeks 
after  the  end  of  World  War  11  flrds  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  country  focused  upon  the  dis- 
location of  employment  and  the  importance 
of  providing  Jobs  for  all. 

Mr.  Wallace  anticipated  the  reed  of  full 
employment  while  the  whole  world  was  at 
work  for  war.  He  saw  the  dan|:er  of  post- 
war unetnplo3naQent  and  the  need  for  plan- 
ning a  program  to  pruvlie  Jobs  lor  all  those 
desiring  the  jight  to  woi-a.  He  assimilated 
the  experiences  of  the  prewar  depression  and 
the  wartime  boom  and  wove  t!ielr  lessons 
into  the  fabric  ot  a  program  for  postwar 
policy. 

In  this  book  Mr  Wallace  meeia  the  prob- 
lem squarely  and  says  it  can  b»  done.  He 
has  succeeded  the  late  Franklin  .3.  Roosevelt 
In  leadership  of  the  cam;  sign  of  Jobs  for  all. 
To  quote  the  telegram  he  dispatched  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  night  of  his  S  )ldler  Fi'ild 
speech  in  Chicago  last  O<^ober.  "four  goal  of 
60,000,000  Jcbs  is  perhaps  high,  but  I  glory 
Ir  your  daring,  and  as  you  say  /Vmerica  can 
do  the  seemingly  Impossible."  Mr.  Wallace's 
fundamental  belief  In  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, his  faith  in  the  common  voter  to  give 
guidance  to  national  poller,  and  his  adher- 
ence to  the  tradition  that  haf  made  the 
United  States  a  symbol  of  Individ  .t«1  freedom 
an'  Individual  opportunity-,  assuie  this  book 
a  warm  welcome  among  men  of  good  will 
everywhere.  He  has  sometimes  b?en  called  a 
visionary  by  those  who  fear  the  vision  of 
social  justice  and  economic  progn«aa,  but  this 
book  Is  a  monument  to  hhs  pract  callty. 

The  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  have 
admitted  the  Importance  of  full  employment. 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  in  the  ccurse  of  the 
last  campaign,  stated,  "Republicans  all  agree 
that  full  emplojinent  should  tie  the  first 
objective  of  Government  policy."  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
steering  committee.  In  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  8?n-'te  on  J'ebruary  19. 
1945,  said.  "I  agree  with  full  .?mploymcnt 
whatever  that  may  mean."  Yet  these  leaders 
are  the  flr:;t  to  say  It  cannot  be  done. 

It  recalls  the  short-sighted  attitude  dis- 
played by  these  same  pessimists  when  the 
wax  clouds  were  gathering  on  a  f  loomy  hori- 
zon. To  apain  quote  Senator  Tait  in  August 
of  1940.  "There  Is  at  least  a  temporary  aline- 
ment  of  Geimany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  these  nations  will  attack 
the  United  States."  To  quote  Governor 
Dewey  In  May  1940,  "But  what  k  the  good  of 
talking  about  60,000  planes  unli»8  we  know 
what  we  are  talking  about?"  Ta  quote  for- 
mer President  Herbert  Hoover  In  June  1941, 
"Does  any  sane  person  believe  t:iat  by  mili- 
tary means  we  can  defeat  two-thirds  of  the 
military  power  of  the  whole  wcrld  In  years 
and  years?    It  would  be  a  children's  crusade." 

These  are  the  same  people  who  will  attack 
Ml  Wallace's  bock  J>erau8e  thev  will  say  It 
means  Government  control  and  interference. 


They  will  say  it  is  communistic  and  socialis- 
tic They  will  say  it  will  lead  to  Inflation, 
national  bankruptcy,  and  a  totalitarian  state. 
They  will  advance  these  same  arguments 
which  they  have  been  using  to  Intimidate 
the  American  people  and  obstruct  progreaalve 
legislation  of  the  past  12  years.  And  they 
will  ofler  nothing  constructive  save  ambtfiu- 
ous  phrases  and  speeches.  They  will  display 
the  attitude  of  defeatism  and  do-nothingness 
that  has  characterized  the  anti-New  Deal 
forces  -Ince  1933. 

Henry  Wallace  says  it  must  be  done  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  future  proeperity  of  Amer- 
ica and  that  it  can  t>e  done  by  Amo-icans. 
This  is  the  spirit  that  made  America  great. 
Let  those  who  say  full  employment  is  im- 
jKjrtant  show — as  Mr.  Wallace  has — how  they 
propose  we  shall  achieve  and  maintain  jobs 
for  aU.  With  the  implications  of  the  British 
elections  and  the  atomic  bomb  fresh  in  our 
minds,  Mr  Wallace  appears  as  a  realist  and 
a  conservative.  We  will  either  preserve  our 
way  of  life  by  the  means  he  charts  or  it  will 
Just  not  be  saved. 

Mr.  Wallace  shows  clearly  and  simply  the 
magnitude  of  and  need  for  postwar  full  em- 
ployment. The  goal  of  60.000.000  jobs  is 
based  upon  careful  analysis  of  known  facts 
and  historical  trends  and  population  ot  labor 
forces.  It  presents  a  careful  estimate  ot  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  be  able  and  will- 
ing to  work  after  allowing  for  the  inevitable 
margin  for  unemployment  due  to  temporary 
Illness,  persons  changing  Jobs  and  similar 
factors. 

As  census  statistics  show,  by  1950  our  pop- 
ulation of  14  years  of  age  and  over  will  bt 
IIO.OCO.OOO  persons.  By  taking  the  trends  of 
the  number  in  school,  the  number  retired, 
and  the  number  of  housewives,  it  U  easily 
calculated  that  about  62000.000  persons  wUl 
be  In  the  labor  market,  available  and  looking 
for  work  When  allowance  is  made  for  min- 
imum unemployment  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  million,  it  appears  that  about  60.000.000 
jobs  will  be  needed  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment. These  60.000.000  Jobs  ha  1960  would 
bear  the  same  relation  to  our  population  of 
working  ages  at  that  tln>e  as  did  the  49.000.- 
000  per;=ons  at  work  In  1929  bear  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  time. 

In  both  instances,  of  course,  the  total  num- 
ber of  jobs  Includes  Jobs  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  armed  forces,  profes- 
sional people,  corporate  executives,  self-em- 
ployed businessmen  and  farmers.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace recognizes  that  the  estimate  of  60.000,- 
000  jcbs  may  turn  out  to  be  a  little  high  or 
a  little  low.  But  he  makes  it  abtmdanUy 
clear  that  to  plan  for  60,OCO,000  Jobs,  as  some 
have  suggested,  would  be  to  plan  for  large- 
scale  unemployment  and  a  depression. 

If  we  review  the  high  cost  of  economic  de- 
pression, we  can  best  understand  tlie  need 
for  full  employment.  Mr.  Wallace  knows 
these  costs  in  terms  of  human  suSericg. 
neglected  and  undernourished  children,  and 
the  hopeless  feeling  that  comes  from  not  hav- 
ing a  useful  role  to  play  in  economic  society. 
But  even  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the 
staggering  cost  of  depression,  he  makes  clear 
that  unemployment  between  the  years  192^ 
41  meant  a  loss  In  goods  and  services  to  the 
Nation  of  about  $350,000,000,000.  This 
amount  Is  more  than  double  the  capital  stock 
of  all  the  corporations  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  enough  to  build  350  river  valley  de- 
velopments the  size  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  It  is  enough  to  pay  in  fuU  for 
70,000,000  homes  at  $5,000  each,  more  than 
three  times  as  many  as  would  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  all  the  slums  In  the  United  SUtes, 
both  urban  and  rural. 

Mr.  Wallace  emphasizes  that  full  employ- 
ment benefits  all.  When  labor  Is  unemployed 
and  pay  rolls  are  low,  business  faces  shrink- 
ing markets  and  losses.  On  the  farms,  agri- 
cultural surpluses  pile  up  and  prices  decline. 
The  levels  of  farm  Income  and  business 
profits  during  the  war.  when  compared  with 
prewar  dejMTession  levels,  demonstrate  that 


all  elements  in  the  economic  process  are 
Interdependent  and  rise  and  fall  together. 
As  lor  the  veterans  at  this  war.  Mr.  Wallace 
recognizes  that  special  treatment  and  special 
legislation  are  necessary.  But  he  knows  that 
only  the  expanding  opportunities  of  a  full 
employment  economy  will  enable  us  to  give 
the  veteran  his  due. 

Beyond  the  strictly  eccnomic  oosts,  con- 
tinuous unemployment  endangers  our  social 
mstltutions  and  threatens  social  and  eco- 
nooolc  unrest  ajxl  international  inflation. 
Without  the  -tablllty  of  full  employment 
there  can  be  no  stability  to  peace. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  does  mere  than  examine 
the  goal  and  paint  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure. He  undertakes  to  outline  ways  and 
means  for  reaching  and  maintaining  post- 
war full  employnnent.  Oovenunent,  he  says, 
must  assume  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  total  flow  of  expenditures  In  the  economic 
system  becau."^e  a  continuous  flow  of  buying 
power  means  continuous  production,  which. 
In  turn,  means  continuowm  employment.  He 
does  not  seek  a  planned  economy  where  all 
the  activities  of  labor  and  Industry  are  sped- 
flcd  In  detail,  nor  does  he  call  for  Govern- 
ment production  in  oompetiUon  with  busi- 
ness. He  foresees  general  planning  o<  the 
over-all  direction  of  economic  activity  aixl 
providing  the  incentive  and  stimulus  to 
busmess  for  the  full  use  of  our  economic  re- 
sources. Those  who  are  so  arxicus  to  find 
the  "road  to  serfdom"  in  economic  planning 
of  this  kind  would  do  better  to  lock  to  the 
unplanned  German  inflation  and  the  ravages 
of  the  unplanned  depression  for  the  root 
causes  of  fascism. 

The  instrument  that  must  be  used  to  make 
broad  Government  planning  explicit  is  the 
National  Employment  and  Production  Bud- 
get used  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his  last 
Budget  mMsage  to  Congress.  Mr.  Wallace 
explains  the  Nation's  Budget  in  terms  that 
every  voter  can  understand.  He  shows  its 
use  during  the  war  to  plan  our  gigantic  war- 
production  program  and  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  consumer  and  prevent  the  scourge  of 
inflation  that  always  accompanied  wars  in 
the  past.  He  shows  how  it  can  be  used  after 
the  war  to  define  the  ftill-employment  prob- 
lem and  to  reveal  the  alternative  choice  In 
economic  policy  so  that  the  general  public 
and  the  Congress  can  make  rational  decisions. 
The  National  Production  and  Eirplojment 
Budget  Is  one  of  the  main  fe?tures  of  the 
full -employment  bill  introduced  into  the 
Congress  by  Senators  Mxtrbat  and  Wagner 
and  now  very  much  in  public  discussion.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  perfoimed  a  real  seiv.ce  in  pre- 
senting the  Idea  In  a  nontechnical  manner. 
Of  course,  planning  the  Nation's  budget  is 
not  enough.  We  must  implement  and  stim- 
ulate the  flow  of  total  expenditures  when- 
ever consumers  and  business  are  not  able  to 
do  the  job  unassisted.  In  an  admirab'e  sec- 
tion of  his  book.  New  Frontiers  of  Abundance. 
Mr.  Wallace  surveys  the  areas  of  our  unsatis- 
fied needs  In  which  Government  support  and 
stimulation  of  greater  production  could  be 
used  to  provide  full  employment  for  all — 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  make  an  Immeasur- 
able contribution  to  our  standard  of  living. 
This  Is  no  luxurious  standard  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace eugpests.  but  merely  the  minimum  es- 
sential for  decent  living. 

To  make  up  the  backlog  of  needs  in  health, 
housing,  and  education  and  to  explore  the 
great  frontiers  in  rlrer  valley  development, 
land  conservation,  rural  electrification,  and 
reforestation  is  a  huge  job.  The  automotive 
and  aviation  industries  have  their  frontiers, 
which  Government  can  advance  by  providing 
the  roads  and  airport  facilities.  Vast  op- 
portunities for  expanding  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  could  be  made  real  by  adequate 
Government,  machinery  and  flnancirg.  Mr. 
Wadlace  emphasizes,  as  did  Wendell  WlUkle. 
trade  with  the  undeveloped,  areas  In  Asia  and 
the  great  boon  of  that  trade  to  our  Western 
States.  And.  above  all.  he  urges  the  oppor- 
tunities of  our  own  undeveloped   areas  In 
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th«  Southern  Bute*,  where  promoting  the 
indiutrlalization  of  this  region  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Wallace,  who  believe*  that  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  Federal  Government  must 
be  used  when  necessary  to  maintain  full  pro- 
duction and  full  employment,  does  not  ad- 
vocate continuous  Incretwe  In  the  national 
debt  He  says  that  cooperation  of  all  groups 
and  initiative  and  responsibility  at  the  grass 
roots  will  maintain  the  Nation's  production 
and  employment  budget  at  high  levels. 
Business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  local  gov- 
ernmenu  all  must  cooperate  and  recognize 
how  their  individual  decisions  affect  the  na- 
tional economy.  For  those  who  fear  that 
Government  leadership  may  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  Ut.  Wallace  includes  a  telling 
quotation  from  Lord  Macaulay.  Every  In- 
crease In  the  British  national  debt  through- 
out lu  long  history  was  looked  upon,  said 
Macaulay.  as  the  beginning  of  disaster  by 
fearful  financial  bigwigs.  But  instead  the 
nation  became  even  more  prosperous,  be- 
cause production  and  national  Income  grew 
as  the  debt  grew. 

While  stressing  material  prosperity  as  es- 
sential in  the  postwar  period.  Mr.  Wallace 
holds  that  this  Is  not  enough  and  without 
broader  objectives  and  deeper  purposes  we 
will  not  have  the  ability  to  obtain  even  our 
material  goals.  His  own  words  show  the 
folrlt  that  lies  beMnd  his  economic  phi- 
losophy. 

This  Is  both  the  challenge  and  the  dilemma 
erf  democracy — namely,  how  to  get  full  pro- 
duction, preserve  the  fundamental  freedoms, 
and  then  go  forward  toward  objectives  which 
are  worthy  of  nans  spirit.  In  all  this  there 
can  be  no  compulsion  except  that  which 
comes  from  the  earnest  search  of  man's  spirit 
to  discover  the  divine  purpose  of  the  uni- 
verse. Pull  emplojmient  with  abundance  for 
all  Is  good:  but  by  Itself  It  Is  not  enough. 
Peace  Is  good,  but  not  enough.  The  rights 
of  man  are  essential;  but  by  themselves  they 
are  not  enough.  We  cannot  attain  abun- 
dance, peace,  and  freedom  without  recog- 
nizing one  thing  even  more  basic.  And  that 
one  thing  Is  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
fundamental  decency  of  man. 


Miaioori  Basin  Profram 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANsaa 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESINTATIVIS 

Tut'sday.  Septemtn'r  It,  1945 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  Spfaker.  thf 
foUowlnff  la  a  statfrnrnt  of  policy  and 
r<«comm»'nd«rions  of  thr  Missouri  River 
Statfs  Committer,  and  an  rxprossion  of 
the  samp  commlttef  on  Senate  bill  555. 
which  was  approved  at  a  meeting  In 
Omaha.  Nobr  .  on  AUKUst  IS,  194S. 

The  Missouri  River  Slates  Committee 
U  compared  of  the  governors  and  other 
•elected  members  of  the  States  of  Colo- 
rado. Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri.  Montana. 
Nebni.'tka.  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
and  Wyoming.  Oov.  M.  Q.  Sharpe,  of 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.,  is  the  chairman  and 
Oors^'  S.  Knapp.  of  Topcka.  Kans.,  Is 
t!       «\rctary-treasurer. 

This  proRram  eliminates  any  need  for 
a  Missouri  Valley  Authority.  In  my 
opinion  the  creation  of  a  Ml.vtourl  Val- 
ley Authority  would  dolay  action  on  a 
program  that  has  already  been  outlined 
and  planned  by  our  Federal  engineers. 
Let  us  cooperate  with  the  agencies  we 


already   have   instead 
efforts  to  the  discussion 
Valley  Authority. 
The  statement  folldws 


STATIMXJrr    OF    POUCT    AlfD 
or  THl   MISSOTTRI   RIVZB 


Sti  ites 


session 


en  jlneerlng 


The  Missouri  River 
resenting    10    member 
Omaha.  Nebr..  August  15 
progress   made   on   the 
gram  since  its  last 
reaffirms  support  of  the 
plans  established  by  thi! 
of  1944  and  offers  the 
nearlng  completion  as 
program  for  the  Missouri 
mediate  postwar  era. 

Under  the  authority 
gress  appropriated   fundfe 
both  the  Army  Engineer 
Reclamation  now  have 
work  programs  practical!  r 
tract  stage,  so  that  with 
actual   construction  can 
are  appropriated  therefoi 

Further  following  out 
In  the   1944  act.  an   Inti 
has  been  created  with 
Is  now  meeting  regular!  r 
ordlnated  program 
eral  Government  and 
member  States. 

The  Missouri  Rfver 
ommends: 

1.  That  appropriations 
for  construction  now  be 
with  existing  congresslor  al 
sufficient    amount    as 
available  materials  and 
making  a  contribution 
ment  while  obtaining 
ing  one-flfth  of  the  Nation 
benefits  of  the  over-all 

a.  A  continuing 
tailed  specifications  of  e 
pear    In    the    day-by-da 
building  individual  projects 
each  project  may  make 


Committee.  rep- 
States,    meeting    In 
1945.  commends  the 
idlssourl    Basin   pro- 
of April  5.   1945. 
unified  development 
Flood  Control  Act 
plans  now 
consftructive  works 
Basin  m  the  Im- 


of  the  1944  act,  Con- 

for  planning  and 

and  the  Bureau  of 

coigns  of  dams  and 

ready  for  the  con- 

the  war  at  an  end, 

begin  when   funds 

the  policy  declared 
agency  committee 
participation  and 
to  exp«-dlte  a  co- 
satisfactory  to  the  Fed- 
people  of  the  10 


State 


tl  e 


Stj  tes  Committee  rec- 


wll 


10 


for 


cucpe 


f  txxlsi 

ut 

indui  trial 
consai  ration 


contribution    to    the 
wide  development. 

3  That  cuntliiutng  effo^ta 
existing   agencies    in 
States  for  land  and  wat 
will  bring  development 
regions   affected,   with 
each  art*  through  the 
of  land.  th«  control  of 
navigation,    production 
othfr   Community, 
beneficial  usm  and 
•ourcM.  all  in  the  national 

4  We  continue  to  urge 
during  the  plannlntt.  cun< 
atlon    of    thfce    facllltlee 
River  wetershMl,  that 
iNwntl  rights  at  the  Stnt 
guard  their  economic 
eral  welfare  of  the 

In    conclusion,    thia 
ernort  and  thru*  advitert 
creasing  interest,  pt 
at  all  times  in  making 
grama  foi  the  development 
water  reaourree  of  the  10 
of  the  policy  announced 
trol    Act    of    1M4,   aiid 
thereunder  for  a  unified 
opment.  ttate  our  belief 
of  all  the  people  will  be 
supporting  the  coordlnntejl 
reau  of  Reclamation  and 
Englneera 


reaidei  it 


an* 


TH  t 


■TAnMBNT  or  THE  Misaotra 
Mrrm  coNcniNiNo  roatficoMtNO 

•lONAL    HKAaiNCa    ON 

AVTHoarrr  aux.  a.  as* 
The  committee  conttniiM 

delegation  of  authority  t< 

board,  agency,  or  authority 


' 


of  devoting   otir 
of  the  Missouri 


RECOM  MCNDATIONS 
STATES  COMMimX 


for  projects  ready 

nade  in  accordance 

authorization  in 

measure    up    to 

1  nan  power,  thereby 

postwar  employ- 

an  area  compris- 

the  permanent 

K  Issourl  Basin  plan. 

adjustment  of  all  the  de- 

r  {ineers  as  they  ap- 

preparatlons    for 

to  the  end  that 

le  greatest  possible 

oi  iprehenslve    basin- 


be  made  through 
ration   with   the 
xise  policies  that 
a^antageoua  to  the 
differing   benefitu   to 
Irifgatlon  or  druiaage 
i»,  ansistance  to 
power,    and    all 
or   domeatlc 
of  theae  r«- 
Interest. 
as  heretofore,  that 
tructiun.  and  oper- 
In    the    MlHouri 
CitiKi"**"  re»pect  the 
>•  na  well  as  sate- 
and  the  gen- 
people, 
committee    of   Oov* 
alth  constantly  In- 
state cooperation 
executing  pro- 
of the  land  and 
>  Utea;  and  In  view 
n  the  Flood  Con- 
progreas   made 
basin-wtde  devel- 
that  the  intereata 
beet  advanced  by 
plan  of  the  Bu- 
he  Corpa  of  Army 


lnt«  reita 


tie 


UTATSa  COM- 

coNoaia- 

MOaOtnU   VALLtT 


to  oppose   the 

any  commission, 

by  whatever  name 


that  would  function,  with  unchecked  powers 
in  the  control  of  natural  resources.  There- 
fore, we  endorse  the  adverse  report  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  a  proposal  to 
create  a  valley  authority  and  recommend 
against  any  legislation  which  would  have 
that  effect. 

We  urge  that  each  and  every  meml>er  State 
of  the  Missouri  River  States  Committee  con- 
tinue its  vigorous  representation  before  any 
and  all  congressional  committees  considering 
8.  565,  to  the  end  that  the  efforts  thus  far 
made  be  not  relaxed  but  rather  strengthened 
In  order  that  our  position  may  be  continu- 
ously before  the  Congress  so  long  as  this 
measure  is  being  considered. 


Representatiye  Celler  Inqnires  of  State  De- 
partment Concerning  Reported  Over- 
tures of  Loan  of  From  Three  to  Five 
Billions  to  Great  Britain — State  Depart- 
ment Replies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ters: 

JtTLY  3.  1945. 
Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes. 

Secretary  of  State,  WasfUngton,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  noticed  under 
date  of  June  29  an  item  from  London  in 
the  New  York  Times  to  the  effect  that  some 
legUlation  will  be  sought  to  approve  a  three 
to  five  billion  dollar  credit  for  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  Information  given  to  us  in  the 
news  Item  aa  to  what  purpose  this  credit  wUl 
be  devoted. 

Some  business  circles  maintain  that  the 
money  will  be  used  to  release  funds  fur  the 
purchase  by  Britain  of  American  goods  and 
also  would  muke  dollars  available  to  mem- 
bera  of  the  sterling  bloc  who  need  "hard 
money"  to  make  purchases  ouuide  the  re- 
stricted monetary  area. 

One  version  of  the  talk  among  Brltlah 
businessmen  (according  to  the  news  item)  la 
that  It  will  be  used  "to  ball  Britain  out  of 
her  uncomfortable  iterllng  debt  poaltlon"  by 
making  it  possible  for  her  to  allocate  a  per- 
centage of  dollars  to  Argentina.  Braall,  Aua- 
iralla.  South  Africa,  and  olhert  who  have 
large  iterllng  balances  at  the  present  time. 

Please  let  me  have  all  poaalble  Information 
tha-  will  shed  light  on  this  statement  aa  It 
apiwared  In  the  New  York  Times, 

With  assurances  of  highest  esteem.  I  am. 
Very  truly  youra. 

Kmanvkl  CiLtxa. 


„    _  JtJLT  as.  1»4S. 

MT  DcAa  Ma  CCLLsa:  1  refer  to  your  letter 
of  July  3  Inquiring  with  respett  to  the  re- 
cent  report  in  the  New  York  Times  that  legla- 
lation  will  be  sought  to  approve  a  three  to 
five  billion  dollar  credit  for  Great  Britain. 
Reporu  of  this  character  have  been  circulat- 
ing rather  widely  in  recent  weeks,  perhapa 
because  of  public  suggestions  that  It  would 
be  advisable  for  this  country  to  make  a  large 
credit  to  the  Brltlah  rather  than  to  subacrlbe 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  fot  Reconstruction  aud 
Development. 
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It  Is  desirable  to  make  clear  at  t  le  outset 
that  the  British  Government  has  not  ap- 
proached the  Department  concernlr  g  a  loan. 
Nor  have  we  any  present  plans  for  nsquesting 
legislation  to  authorize  such  a  credit. 

You  are  generally  familiar  with  tae  finan- 
cial problem  which  must  t>e  alleviated  If 
Great  Britain  is  to  cooperate  with  lull  effec- 
tiveness in  the  restoration  of  convertible  cur- 
rencies and  expanded  international  trade  on 
a  multilateral  basis.  British  export  trade 
has  fallen  very  sharply  during  the  war  and 
must  be  substantially  expanded  to  permit  the 
balancing  of  her  postwar  InternatiDnal  cur- 
rent accounts.  At  the  same  time  Bi  Italn  will 
emerge  from  the  war  with  very  large  sterling 
Indebtedness,  which  aggravates  her  problem 
of  restoring  international  equilibrium.  The 
E)epartmcnt  Ijellevcs  that  we  should  assist  In 
all  reasonable  ways  in  efforts  to  :jolve  this 
difficult  financial  problem,  in  order  to  restore 
sound  International  economic  (ondltious 
within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  extension  of  the  Trade  Aijreements 
Act  and  the  adoption  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements,  both  of  which  the  Di^partmeut 
has  strongly  8upp>orted,  are,  it  fihould  be 
noted,  fundamental  steps  toward  this  end. 
The  strengthened  Trade  Agreemenis  Act  will 
help  expand  international  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis  and  thereby  assist  Hrltaln  in 
balancing  her  International  accounts  with- 
out the  U£e  of  restrictive  trade  policies. 
The  monetary  fund  will  provide  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Including  Grea:  Britain, 
with  additional  liquid  reserves  when  re- 
quired, to  assist  in  maintaining  stable  cur- 
rencies without  restrictive  excharge  prac- 
tices. The  International  Bank  shi.uld  play 
an  important  role  In  expanding  world  trade 
through  stimulus  to  sound  Internal  ional  in- 
vestment. The  bank  could  also  extend  direct 
credits  to  Britain  should  Britain  (hoose  *o 
avail  herself  of  Its  facilities 

Beyond  these  measures  the  Dei>artment 
believes  that  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  any  request  the  British  might  niake  for 
credit  on  a  proper  scale  and  appropriate 
terms.  We  would  not.  of  course,  favor  a 
credit  designed  merely  "to  ball  Britain  out 
of  her  uncomfortable  sterling  debt  poaltlon." 
as  is  Implied  In  the  news  Item  you  cite.  Nor 
would  we  feel  It  advisable  to  grant  large 
credits  to  Britain  merely  to  muke  dollars 
available  to  members  of  the  sterling  bloc  who 
may  lack  dollars  to  make  purcha.ses  outside 
the  iterllng  area.  We  feel  that  any  credit 
granted  by  this  country  to  Great  Britain 
should  be  accompanied  by  aatlafactory  ar- 
rangements with  respect  to  the  timely  re- 
laxation of  the  reatrlctlve  financial  and  trade 
prncticea  which  have  grown  up  of  neeewilty 
during  the  war. 

Sincerely  yovira. 

JOMPN  C.  ORKW. 
Acting  Secrf  fory. 


Why  I  Voted  "Yei"  on  t  Conreiiionai 
Peurl  Harbor  Invtatifttioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARtEONA 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesdat,  September  11.  194S 
Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  the 
second  roll  c*U  vote  today,  which  waa  on 
the  nnal  passage  of  the  resolution  before 
the  House.  I  voted  "Yes"  In  favor  of  a  fur- 
ther Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
tragedy  by  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee. I  feel  the  American  people  would 
like  to  know  and  ought  to  know  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 


truth,  in  regard  to  the  tragic  circtim- 
stances  which  happened  on  that  fateful 
Sunday  morning  of  December  7,  1941.  at 
Pearl  Harbor.   True,  we  have  already  had 
some  ofiBcial  rej)orts,  and  it  may  be  that 
there  is  relatively  little  more  of  factual 
information    which    may    be    obtained. 
However,  what  more  there  may  be  gotten 
should  be  obtained  and  spread  upon  the 
records  of  Congress  in  imperishable  print 
for  all  the  present  and  future  to  know. 
I  voted  "No."  as  the  record  will  show, 
on  the  Martin  amendment  which  would 
have    changed    the    Senate    resolution, 
thrown  aside  House  rules,  and  contra- 
vened all  of  our  parliamentary  procedure 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  by  au- 
thorizing    a     congressional     committee 
made  up  of  equal  membership  from  the 
two  major  parties  in  Congress  having 
unequal  membership  in  both  House  and 
Senate.    I  can  understand  how  a  reso- 
lution calUng  for  such  an  investigation, 
if  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  may  be  properly 
called  a  nonpartisan  matter.    Truly  this 
weighty  investigation  should  be  a  non- 
partisan matter.    However,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a   proposal  such  as  the 
Martin  amendment  to  depart  from  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  all  our  customary 
parliamentary  procedure  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  committee,  when  the 
move  is  supported  purely  by  the  minority 
party  and  opposed  purely  by  the  major- 
ity party,  can  by    any    stretch    of    the 
imagination  be  called  a  nonpartisan  sug- 
gestion.   Indeed,  the  very  offering  of  that . 
amendment  injected  party  politics  into 
the  vote  and  there! y  made  it  a  partisan 
issue,  or  so  at  least  it  seems  to  me. 

Even  if  there  is  relatively  httle  more 
of  Information  to  be  obtained  in  regard 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy.  I  would  like 
that  additional  Information  obtained 
and  the  already  recorded  facts  repeated 
by  an  official  congressional  investlpa- 
tlon.  I  want  this  to  be  done  Immedi- 
ately now  that  the  war  has  closed  and 
the  doing  of  it  will  no  longer  Interfere 
with  the  war  effort,  and  I  want  the  full 
and  true  record  of  It  to  be  established 
so  that  the  historian  of  the  future  will 
have  these  facts  from  which  he  will  write 
hU  account  and  on  which  he  will  base 
h)a  conclusion.  As  a  student  of  history. 
I  have  often  praised  the  impartiality  and 
Justice  with  which  the  pen  of  the  his- 
torian records  the  facts  of  the  past  for 
the  contemplation  of  the  ages  follow- 
ing. Yet  I  am  not  so  blind,  nor  yet  so 
Ignorant,  as  to  fall  to  undcratand  that 
not  all  history,  lo  called,  is  a  true  and 
roriTct  narrative  of  past  events.  In  or- 
der that  we  may  have  that  true  and  cor- 
rect narrative  In  regard  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
1  want  a  wealth  of  official  information 
as  source  material  for  the  historian  who 
Is  going  to  tell  my  grandchildren  and 
their  oflspilng  about  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  have  read  some  biography,  and  I 
know  that  a  great  man.  or  a  so-called 
great  man.  has  his  place  In  the  future 
determined  very  largely  by  his  biog- 
raphers. Many  a  second-rate  man  has 
been  magnified  by  a  glorifying  biog- 
raphy. More  rarely  a  really  great  man 
has  been  dwarfed  and  given  a  distorted 
picture  to  all  the  future  by  a  vindictive 
biographer.  My  suggestion  to  any  great 
man,  or  would-be  great  man.  who  wants 


a  glorified  and  secure  place  in  the  future 
is  to  be  careful  to  select  his  biographer, 
for  it  Is  certainly  true  that  biographers 
can  make  or  break  the  Ufe  they  portray. 
As  a  student  of  history,  I  have  delved 
a  little  into  archives,  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  source  material  which 
the  Muse  of  History  collects  and  inspects 
in  writing  her  narratives.    Newspapers 
and  current  accounts,  and  even  political 
hterature  of  the  times  under  study,  may 
be  used  and  are  used  by  historians,  and 
I  approve  of  such,  but  I  want  something 
in  addition  to  the  current  Uterature  of 
these  times — something  of  an  official  and 
authoritative  nature — against  which  to 
check  the  great  volume  of  controversial 
writings  so  that  the  absolute  truth  may 
be  known.    This  wealth  of  material  is 
desirable  as  the  liistorical  background 
for  any  momentous  event,  but  this  is  par- 
ticularly   true    for    the    background    of 
Pearl   Harbor.    Therefore,   I   want   the 
historian  to  have  this  wealth  of  mate- 
rial, and  I  want  him  to  have  possession 
of  known  facts,  sworn  to  and  recorded 
with  all  the  fidelity   and  justice  of   a 
court  trial.     Such  is  the  explanation  of 
my  vote  today. 


Gen.  Biily  Mitchell  Warned  America  of 
Pearl  Harbor  Attack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

or  wiscoNaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement 
made  by  Joseph  Lelb.  vice  commander  of 
Co.stello  Past,  No.  15.  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, Washington,  D.  €■: 

While  inveetlgatlng  the  Pearl  Harbor 
aneak  attack  now  pending  before  Oongrwa 
It  may  be  well  to  go  back  into  history  and 
Btudy  Billy  Mltchell'a  own  aooount  of  hta 
trial  and  court  martial  In  which  he 
thoroughly  dtacuseea  the  Hawaiian  altuatlon 
and  prophesied  the  December  7  calamity. 

How  riKht  Billy  Mitchell  waa  back  in 
IMS.  we  now  know. 

On  September  10.  1946.  Repreeentattv* 
BaowN  of  Ohio  placed  in  the  OoNoanaioMaL 
Riroao  a  reaolutlon  adopted  by  Ooatello  Poat 
requesting  an  inveatlgatkm  of  the  Ptarl 
Harbor  disiwter.  In  an  accompanytng  atau- 
ment  I  reterrrKl  to  Billy  Mitchell  and  hla 
piercing  adinonlshmrnt  of  whet  wiw  in  atora 
for  this  greet  Republic  In  the  near  future.  I 
did  not  quoU  him  directly.  Now.  reed  for 
yourself  the  conelusloni  and  predlctlona 
made  by  thla  great  war  general  written  In 
lasS.  e  yeara  before  Pearl  Harbor.  BUly 
Mitchell  waa  court-martialed  becauae  he 
dared  to  tell  the  truth  and  beeauae  he  loved 
hli  country  and  fellow  men  above  and  beyond 
his  own  peraonsi  aectirlty  end  welfare,  I  am 
proud  that  Billy  Mitchell  was  a  member  of 
Ooatello  Post  aa  well  aa  Ita  commander  in 
1937 

The  following  are  Mitchell's  own  words, 
Oonftrmntlon  can  be  found  In  the  book 
Billy  Mitchell,  by  Emlle  Oauvreau.  pagea 
178,  174.  175.  176.  177.  and  178.     Said  he: 

"It  waa  my  purpose  during  my  court  mar- 
tial to  let  the  NaUon  know  what  I  had  dU- 
covered  during  my  i-year  tour  ol  InapecUoa 
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of  our  kir  defense*  m  aMtstant  chief  of  the 
Air  Corps.  In  tbu  capacity  I  had  t>eeD  m 
far  away  from  my  country  an  the  Phlltpplnea 
and  Hawaii.  These  facts,  which  I  had  sub- 
mitted to  my  superiors,  were  thrown  aside. 
Most  of  them  were  flung  Into  the  waste 
basket  before  I  was  demoted. 

'I  remember  a  gasp  from  the  court-martial 
Id  when  my  counsel,  referring  to  the 
report  of  my  tour  of  Pearl  Harlwr  and  our 
Hawaiian  defenses,  announced: 

**  'We  propose  to  prove  that  when  Mitchell 
Inspected  the  Hawaiian  services  he  found 
not  one  single  airplane  equipped  with  arma- 
ment, bomb  racks,  bomb  sights,  or  any  acces- 
sories neceesary  to  the  effective  operation  of 
pursuit  or  bbaervatlon  planes.  In  the  case 
of  the  Phillpplnec  we  will  prove  an  even 
worse  condition.  It  will  be  proved  that  the 
War  Department  has  been  guilty  of  almost 
treasonable  administration.' 

"As  I  write  this  a  decade  later,  during  the 
year  1935.  which  will  soon  be  ebbed  out,  my 
latest  information  from  Hawaii  indicates 
that  the  condition  of  our  air  force  stationed 
at  that  post  has  not  been  improved  to  the 
extent  that  would  be  expected  In  10  years' 
time.  We  are  vulnerable  there  because  of 
•  criminal  disregard  of  coordination.  Our 
air  service  in  Hawaii  has  been  for  years  noth- 
ing but  a  football  kicked  about  betwetn  the 
Army  and  Navy,  with  an  utter  lack  of  cooper- 
ation between  the  military  and  naval  com- 
mands in  chari?e.  I  presented  these  discov- 
eries to  the  War  Department  long  ago.  but 
even  to  this  date  the  reports  I  receive  from 
my  friends  are  more  than  disquieting.  Good 
Christ,  if  people  only  knew!  The  bickerings 
of  liisect  authority,  the  conflicting  orders 
from  Washington,  the  jealousies,  the  late 
hours  of  social  life,  the  white  uniforms  In 
the  moonlight,  the  gold  braid,  the  romantic 
women,  the  caressing  climate  are  all  part  of 
an  existence  to  lull  our  men  Into  threadbare 
society  The  true  picture  of  Hawaii,  now 
fttU  of  crawling  spies,  does  not  add  any  re- 
•HWrnnce  to  well-informed  Americans  who 
•re  sequalnted  with  JarMnese  cunning  and 
treachery.  Military  Hawaii  lives  under  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  one  command- 
ing oBtcer  to  another,  to  be  discussed  years 
later,  with  soothing  nostalgia,  when  one  re- 
turtu  home  to  the  soft  chairs  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  clubs,  the  head  resting  back,  the 
9fm  eloeed.  the  Juwled  face  smiling,  the 
psuneh  expanded,  the  tinkling  glass  In  hand, 
the  toesta  to  Mshan.  Ah.  those  good  old 
<lsys  In  Sswallt  Planeef  Why.  the  Navy 
could  clean  up  thoee  UtUe  ytllowbelllea 
before  dinner  time! 

"That  ulk  will  go  on  until  we  have  been 
•Mat  reetiac  from  •  blow  delivered  by  our  own 
tBV«iiUon  la  the  bands  of  our 
•oM  to  them  by  our  own  betraying 
lurers.  wearing  the  decorations  of 
)  governments  who  wt^uld  dectroy  us.  The 
ae  is  the  sseing  *y*  ot  our  outposts. 
from  tbe  sir  is  the  only 
I  or  wmnUng  Rswail  and  the  PbUlpptnee 
of  the  •n«el(tnc  approAch  of  our  mortal  enemy 
la  tb»  Pnetflc.  W*  sboukl  have  built  under- 
grooad  bnsea  for  planes  at  those  stratcg:c 
poinu  10  years  ago. 

•*A  secretary  for  air.  freed  of  the  doddering 
Wlnfleld  Scotts  of  the  War  Department  would 
have  seen  to  all  this.  The  fighting  plane  and 
the  bomber,  ever  on  the  alert  and  in  scat- 
tered formation  when  resting  on  their  bases 
furnish  the  only  hope  of  defense  for  Pearl 
Barbor.  If  our  warships  there  were  to  be 
bottled  up  in  a  surprise  attack  from  the  air 
and  our  airplanes  destroyed  on  the  ground 
nothing  but  a  miracle  would  help  us  to  hold 
our  Far  Cast  possessions.  It  would  break 
our  baclu. 

**Japan  has  known  this  for  10  years,  if  we 
dont;  and  if  we  have  to  learn  our  lesson  by 
such  a  tragedy  our  last  battleship  will  have 
been  built  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  Japa- 
nese have  sprung  at  us.  Warships  wUl  be  use- 
less without  aircraft  to  protect  them  as  a  sky 
blanket. 
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"My   Hawaiian 
aside  angrily  by  the  men 
All  they  cared  to  establish 
been  guilty  of  breaking 
ctpline.    I  was  bursting 
but  I  never  would  have 
entrenched  forces  of  th« 
our  Army  and  Navy  had 
to  the  public.     When 
ever  learn   that  they 
people's  army?" 

Believe    it    or    not— 
1935 — a    year    before    B 
away — and  6  years  befote 
our  Pacific  outpost 
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EXTENSION  O 
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REMARKS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 


or    VIEC  INIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R 


SPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  Septeiiber  11,  1945 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  r 'marks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CoNCRi  ;ssiON.\L  Record.  I 
include  herein  an  artl(  le  entitled  "United 
States  Urged  To  H^ld  Fast  to 
Merchant   Marine," 

which  appeared  in  tl^e  Sunday  Star  of 
Septeml)er  2.  1945: 

UNrra  Statts  Urged  Td  Hold  Past  to  Hugs 
MncHANT  Marini — i  ,DMnAL  Land  Sats 
SEcmrrr  Rxquires  I  tttein  to  Tv/ttrtx 
MnxioN  Tons  in  Sntficx  WrrH  21.000,000 
KloRE  Kept  in  Rfscri  i 

..Incoln) 


Hold  Fast  to  H-jge 
Vlarine 
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(By  Oould 

The  American   people . 
takingly  costly  wars  In 
the  need  of  International 
peace.    There  are  two  o  :her 
Importance  which  shoulp 
too.  but  whether  they 
demonstrated.    The  firs; 
States  must  remain  stn  mg 
and   in   the  air — mliltarlly 
that  a  big  merchant  mrrine 
tamed— ftur  national  defense 
tectiou  and  expansion 

It  is  not  a  question 
can  mtrchant  aeet— but 
an  fspMlMOf  from  18  to 
this  country  has  built 
marine  the  ax^rld  has 
war  now  ending.     Vlci 
United  Statse  Navy,  let 
United    SUtes   Mantlmb 
War  Shipping  Admlnlauator 
completed  wartime  builjling 
500.000  ttaatf-veifht 
il.5OO.0W  «MKl>wetf(ht 
merchant    marine    In 
started — making  a  tot  a 
The  losses  estimated. 

Clearly  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  opef^atlon 
if  they  want  one.  and 
allow    foreign 
economists  In  this  coui^ry 
over  their  eyes.    Ol 
possible  to  keep  in  opej^ation 
huge  tonnage.     But  Adpalral 
that  there  should  be 
000.000  to  20,000.000  ton  i 
3,500.000  tons  for  the 
tons  for  the  rivers.  3.80( 
and  Intercoastal  traffic 
trade.     For  the  rest  of 
poses  that  there  be  a 
serve"  (in  sanctuary)  of 
10,000,000  tons  be  sold 
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after   two  breath- 
years,  have  learned 
collaboration  for 
lessons  of  great 
have  been  learned, 
have  Is  still   to  be 
U  that  the  United 
on  land  and  sea 
The  second  U 
must  be  main- 
and  for  the  pro- 
ofl  American  commerce, 
building  an  Amert- 
of  keeping  one.    At 
20  billions  ctt  dollata, 
fieatsat  merchant 
seen,  during  the 
Adm.   B,   S.   Land. 
.  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,    and 
estimates  our 
program  at  89,- 
To  this  he  adds 
tons — the   American 
before   the   war 
of  M.000.000  ♦ons. 
places  at  6.500,000. 
leople  can  have  a  big 
and  in  reserve 
(^vlded  they  do  not 
and    unsound 
to  pull  the  wool 
It  would  be  Im- 
the  complete. 
Land  believes 
in  service  from  15,- 
.  divided  as  follows: 
Lakes.  2  500.000 
.(XX)  tons  for  coastal 
7.500,000  In  foreign 
he  tonnage  he  pro- 
tlonal  defense  "re- 
21.500,000  tons,  that 
to  foreign  nations. 
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that  e.OOO.COO  tons  be  assigned  to  military 
service  and  7,000,000  tons  be  scrapped  for 
old  age. 

other  ideas  advanced 

These  are  estimates  of  what  may  be  dons 
with  this  great  topnage.  There  are  other 
ideas  of  what  should  be  done.  One  Is  that 
ships  should  not  be  sold  to  foreign  maritime 
nations  to  be  used  In  competition  with  us. 
But  we  have  a  surplus  and  other  nations  will 
either  build  or  buy  ships  elsewhere  If  they 
cannot  become  customers  for  American  ships 
now.  Despite  all  the  war  losses,  the  available 
world  tonnage  today  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  tons  more  than  when  the 
war  began  in  1939.  And  this  is  due  to  the 
nreat  building  program  carried  on  in  the 
United  States. 

Without  this  building  program,  the  war 
could  not  have  been  won  and  might  well 
have  been  lost.  Vital  war  supplies  of  all 
kinds  could  neither  have  been  carried  to 
our  own  fighting  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
Europe  and  Africa,  nor  to  our  allies.  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J,  King,  commander  In  chief  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Fleet,  has  given  his 
testimony  about  tbe  value  of  tbe  merchant 
fleet. 

"An  inadequate  merchant  marine  was  one 
of  our  prewar  weaknesses."  he  said.  "After 
the  last  war,  we  dissipated  our  store  of  mer- 
chant shipping.  We  compounded  the  error 
by  not  maintaining  our  shipbuilding  capac- 
ity. Consequently,  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
war,  we  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
swiftly  what  has  come  to  be  a  stupendous 
tonnage  of  cargo  ships." 

A  NIP-AND-TUCK  AITAl* 

"For  many  anxious  months.  It  was  a  nlp- 
and-tuck  affair  trying  to  fulfill  the  shipping 
needs  and  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  offensive  and  pro- 
tective operations  both  in  tbe  Atlantic  and 
tbe  Pacific."  Admiral  King  asked,  too,  a 
pertinent  question:  "How  long  can  the 
United  States  afford  to  continue  a  cycle  of 
fighting  and  building  and  winning  and  giv- 
ing away — only  to  fight  and  build  and  win 
and  give  again?" 

One  argument  advanced  by  a  school  of 
thought  which  holds  that  a  great  merchant 
fieet  is  not  essential  to  this  country  Is  that 
we  can  depend  on  tbe  merchant  ships  of 
British.  French,  and  other  western  European 
countries  In  case  of  war.  The  answer  to 
this  Is  simply  that  In  two  great  wars  we  have 
found  these  foreign  ships  could  not  be  relied 
upon,  either  to  take  care  of  our  com- 
merce before  we  were  drawn  into  the  wart 
or  to  carry  ssssnttal  military  supplies  and 
troops  after  we  were  In  the  wars.  It  Is  Idle, 
therefore,  to  argue  that  we  can  save  monty 
by  not  building  and  operating  our  own 
merchant  ahipa.  It  is  far  better,  and  far  lest 
costly,  to  maintain  and  operate  a  big  mer> 
chant  fleet  than  to  watt  until  we  are  In 
ths  grip  of  war  and  seek  to  build  up  the 
necrsinry  fieet  We  put  IS .000 .000 ,000  Into 
our  merchant  fleet  during  the  First  World 
War,  and  more  than  six  times  that  amount 
Into  the  fleet  we  now  have.  Construction 
and  operating  sutMldles.  even  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  fade  into  insignificance  com- 
pared to  such  costs. 

MAY   NOT  HAVE  TIME   AGAIN 

Further,  unless  this  country  maintains  an 
adequate  merchant  fieet.  for  national  defense 
as  well  as  for  our  commerce,  we  may  not 
have  time  to  build  another  In  the  event  of  a 
third  world  war.  This  country  might  be  the 
first  attacked.  Also  other  nations'  shipping 
might  be  destroyed  from  the  air.  Or  they 
might  be  captured  and  used  against  the 
United  States. 

Not  only  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  our  mer- 
chant ships  In  large  numbers,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  to  maintain  shipyards,  capable  of 
building  replacements,  making  repairs,  and 
constantly  improving  the  types  of  merchant 
ships.    It  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  sufficient 
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trained  personnel,  both  offlcera  and  men.  to 
operate  a  large  merchant  marine.  When 
this  country  tackled  the  )ob  of  building  a 
merchsnt  fleet  for  this  last  war,  the  direction 
of  the  Job  was  given  to  Admiral  Land,  head 
of  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  record  of 
accomplisbent  has  been  amazing. 

Ten  private  shipyards,  containing  46  ways 
and  employing  60.000  workers,  were  available. 
Shipbuilding  fsctlltles  hsve  been  expanded 
to  81  yards  with  900  ways,  and  with  1.300,000 
workers.  It  is  not  feasible,  of  course,  to  keep 
all  the  shipbuilding  facilities  in  operation, 
or  to  continue  to  employ  all  these  workers 
and  crews.  But  It  is  possible  to  retain  a 
sizable  portion  of  all  three.  A  proper  nu- 
cleus of  trained  shipbuilders,  both  for  the 
merchant  marine  and  for  the  Navy,  should 
t>e  maintained  Some  of  the  shipyards  are 
being  converted  now  to  repair  yards. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  employment  for 
the  merchant  marine  personnel  for  from 
6  months  to  3  years  after  the  surrender  of 
Japan.  American  ships  will  be  busy  bring- 
ing troops  home,  rotating  others,  supplying 
occupied  areas,  returning  prisoners  of  war, 
carrying  relief  material  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— and  carrying  an  expanding  American 
trade.  The  rest  of  the  world  will  rely  upon 
this  country  for  masses  of  goods  and  ma- 
terial for  a  long  time  to  come  Eventually, 
however,  this  employment  will  fall  off. 

MTTST  COWTINTJE  TRAINING 

Something  will  have  to  be  done  to  keep  on 
training,  reaniitlng  personnel  and  manning 
the  merchant  fleet  of  the  future.  Kings 
Point  Academy  has  been  the  great  training 
school  for  the  merchant  marine.  It  and 
some  of  the  other  training  institutions 
should  be  retained,  although  reduced  to 
peacetime  site. 

Despite  the  fact  that  without  this  great 
merchant  fleet  his  country  could  not  hsve 
won  the  war.  could  not  have  carried  the  fight 
to  the  enemy,  economic  appeasers  are  Ukely 
to  arise,  saying  that  shipping  is  an  expensive 
luxury  to  the  United  States.  They  will  add 
that  shipping  earns  the  dally  bread  of  ths 
martlme  nations  of  Europe — of  Britain,  Nor- 
way. Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy 
and  so  on.  They  will  charge  that  to  maintain 
an  adequate  American  merchant  marine  will 
cost  this  country  many,  many  millions  of 
dollsrs  in  operating  and  other  sutwldlss. 
They  will  urge  that  European  ships  will  carry 
our  goods  cheaper  and  better.  They  will  add 
that  vmltts  torelgnert  are  allowed  to  carry 
our  foodi  and  AoMrtoan  ptMtnttw  they  will 
not  bt  able  to  porohait  |OQdi  trom  ths 
Unlttd  SUtM.  btetutt  thtj  tarn  a  lood  prt>- 
portion  of  tbt  monty  to  pay  tor  Amtrtoan 
exporta  by  ttlUnf  transportation  ttrvloes 
to  ut. 

mmlned  one  by  ont  thttt  arfumtnta  turn 
out  to  bt  qutttkmablt,  Ruc«  sums  ot  monsy 
art  not  paid  for  operating  and  construction 
MiMldlta  to  the  shlpplnit  companies  and 
■falpyarda.  Ths  subsidies  make  good  the  dit* 
ttrence  In  costs  between  operation  of  ships 
under  our  flag  and  under  foreign  flags,  and 
the  difference  In  costs  of  building  ships 
In  this  country  and  elsewhere. 

HtOMKR    WAQSS    PAIS 

We  pay  higher  wages  all  along  the  line. 
The  operator  gets  this  difference  in  cost  and 
nothing  more  from  subsidlea.  Obviously  he 
could  not  sfford  to  compete  constantly  for 
the  carrying  trade  at  a  loss.  Further,  this 
money,  this  differential  in  cost  does  not  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  operators  but  into 
those  of  American  workmen  and  crews.  Ad- 
miral Land  put  the  case  succinctly  when 
he  said :  "When  the  uninformed  talk  as  they 
do  of  huge  operating  subsidies.  Just  remember 
this — if  our  1939  merchai^t  fleet  were  doubled, 
the  maximum  anntial  cost  for  both  operating 
and  construction  subsidies  would  not  be 
greater  than  44  cenU  per  capita  per  year — 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  movie." 


The  Treacury  is  not  rbbbed  foi  shlp-opernt- 
ing  subsidies — 110,000,000  per  year  was  ths 
gross  payment  of  operating  subsidies  up  to 
1942  when  subsidies  were  temporsrlly  sus- 
pended If  American  ship  operators  make 
anything  over  a  minimum  profit  this  sub- 
sidy must  be  repsld  to  the  Oovernment. 
This  war  has  been  costing  us  $250,000,000  a 
day.  If  a  merchant  mailne  will  help  us  avoid 
another  such  war.  the  subsidies  will  have 
been  well  spent,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Foreign  nations  have  not  hesitated  to  sub- 
sidize their  shipping,  directly  or  indirectly. 
Discriminations  in  regulations  and  charges 
against  American  ships  have  played  part  of 
the  same  game  for  the  foreigners.  And  we 
have  done  practically  nothing  about  such 
practices  except  Ignore  them. 

SUIPPING    BALANCE    LOW 

The  argument  that  their  dollar  earnings 
from  carrying  out  trade  enables  England  and 
other  foreign  nations  to  purchase  otu:  exports 
and  that  il  we  operate  an  adequate  .nerchant 
marine,  our  exports  will  t>e  drastically  re- 
duced is  Just  another  myth.  Statistics  show 
that  In  20  years  from  1919  through  1938. 
American  exports  averaged  t4 .052 .000.000  a 
year.  In  the  same  period  foreign  countries 
had  a  net  favorable  transportation  balance 
averaging  (44,000,030  a  year,  and  actually  con- 
siderably lower  if  raU  traffic  were  omitted. 
The  net  transportation  balance  against  this 
country  in  1938  was  t36,000,000.  when  about 
one-fotirth  of  tbe  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try was  carried  in  American  ships.  This  is 
according  to  the  balance  of  payments  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Conuuerce. 

Now.  then,  it  is  clear  that  these  foreign 
counuies.  engaged  in  the  csrrying  trade, 
earned  in  net  usable  dollsrs  from  transport- 
ing our  goods  Slid  passengers  only  1  percent 
of  the  value  at  our  annual  exports  in  the 
20- year  period  before  tbe  outbreak  of  the 
war  now  ending.  To  argue  that  these  coun- 
tries will  hate  to  reduce  drastically  their  pur- 
chases of  our  goods  if  this  country  expands  its 
carrying  trade  to  one-half  of  our  foreign 
commerce  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  the  bunk. 
That  is  tbe  goal  which  Admiral  Land  and 
American  shipping  companies  have  in 
mind— Just  the  handling  of  one-half  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

We  are  anxious  to  build  up  our  foreign 
trade.  What  oould  be  more  helpful  than  an 
American  merchsnt  marine,  giving  good 
service  to  our  cutUMBMrsf  American  shipping 
In  the  past  haa  aouglit  with  much  success  to 
build  up  our  trait,  particulsrly  in  Latin 
Amerloa.  Antericaa  ihlpt  are  eAoient,  dtsplte 
storttt  told  of  foreign  eAclency.  Shlq^  HMtt 
due  to  nonwar  causta,  such  as  ateidaats.  In- 
tAcltncltt  ot  crtwt  Mid  oAcers,  thow  an  «v« 
tragt  i9m  lor  Amtrltan  sbipplaf  ol  O.M  psr- 
Mttt.  whllt  that  of  Ortat  Britain  was  O.S0. 
for  Brlttkh  IXunluKms  O.M.  for  Japan  a62, 
for  Norway  0.62  during  the  ytars  1BS7-M. 

Tbe  war  It  leaving  Oermany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  practically  without  merchant  shtpptntt. 
Whatever  happens  in  regard  to  Italy,  the 
chances  are  that  neither  Germany  nor  Japan 
will  be  allowed  <much  naerchsnt  marine  on 
the  ground  that  merchant  marine  is  a  po- 
tential war  weapon  and  a  builder-up  of  war 
supplies.  The  carrying  trade  of  these  coun- 
tries with  other  countries,  therefore,  is  open 
to  the  nations  which  seize  the  opportunity. 
Ttoere  la  every  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  take  over  a  large  part  of  the  Japanese 
carrying  trade. 

The  huge  problem  of  disposing  of  otir  stir- 
plxis  merchant  vessels  needs  attending  to 
without  delay.  A  ship  sales  bill  has  already 
been  reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  its 
Committee  on  the  Uerchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  awaits  action.  There  should  be 
no  delay,  lor  If  shlpe  are  to  t>e  sold,  now  U  the 
time,  when  tbe  carrying  trade  is  still  at  Its 
peak  and  likely  to  continue  high  for  a  long 


period.  This  bill  sets  up  a  scale  of  prices  for 
which  merchant  vessels  may  be  sold — 56  per- 
cent of  prewar  domestic  construction  costs, 
except  In  the  case  of  unsubsldiKed  operators 
when  the  price  m«y  be  50  percent  of  such 
coets,  and  in  the  case  of  tankers,  where  the 
price  Is  fixed  on  tbe  basis  of  75  percent  of 
the  prewar  domestic  cost. 

The  bill  should  have  prompt  action.  Def- 
initely, it  places  the  responsibility  on  Con- 
gress, where  It  should  be,  for  prices  at  which 
these  ships  are  offered  for  sale.  Admiral 
Land  is  proposing  that  there  be  a  national- 
defense  reserve  (in  sanctuary)  of  21,500,000 
tons.  Eventtially  this  tonnage  can  be  cared 
for  by  a  scrapping  program,  year  by  year, 
when  it  becomes  obsolete  or  of  no  further 
use. 

PHIVATE  OPE8ATION  TAVORED 

One  way  In  which  the  carrying  trade  of 
American  merchant  ships  may  be  aided  Is 
by  having  the  transport  service  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  turned  over  to  private  American 
ship  c^jerators.  All  tbe  ships  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  during  the  war  have 
been  operated  by  private  operators,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  the  Government,  an'l  the 
operators  have  been  allowed  compensation 
for  their  services.  That  is  to  be  changed 
now.  however,  that  the  war  is  over.  Ships 
are  to  go  back  to  private  ownership  and 
operation. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  thla  coun- 
try is  obligated,  morally  or  otherwise,  to  re- 
place the  shipping  Icttes  of  our  Allies  snd 
the  British  in  particular.  At  present  we  are 
obligated  to  replace  lost  Brazilian  ships  snd 
no  otheij;  this  was  the  condition  necessary 
to  get  Brazilian  ships  lend-leased  for  our 
use.  This  country  has  furnished  the  British 
with  millions  of  tons  of  merchant  and  navul 
vessels.  It  repaired  British  ships  under  lease- 
lend  agreements.  It  has  received  no  tonnage 
from  the  British  except  some  chips  from 
Cansda  for  which  cash  was  paid.  If  tbe 
British  wish  to  buy  tonnage  that  is  aiK>ther 
tlUng.  Admiral  Laixi's  program  calls  for 
selling  10,000000  tons  to  foreign  nations. 
But  latest  reports  are  to  the  effect  thst  the 
British  merchant  marine  today,  through  its 
own  building  program  and  through  acqui- 
sition of  ships  from  others,  is  as  large  in 
tonnage  as  before  the  war.  notwithstanding 
heavy  lotsas. 
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HON,  CHARLES  A.  FLUMLEY 

or  vtasioNT 
IN  THK  ROUSS  OF  MBPlUESHfTATIVB 

Tw9daif.  Septrmbtr  il,  194$ 

Mr.  PLUMLIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted.  I  am  Includ- 
ing an  article  on  the  veterans'  plight,  by 
Joseph  Leib,  third  vice  commander  of 
the  Vincent  B.  Castello  Post.  No.  15,  Inc., 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  as  follows: 

THS  VETXaANS'  PLIGHT 

(By  Joseph  Lelb) 

On  November  16,  1944.  pages  A4422-A4423, 
Representative  Springer  placed  in  the  Con- 
casssioNAL  Record  a  statement  by  this  writer 
entitled  "Urgent  •  Need  for  Veterans'  Hos- 
pitals and  Beds"  In  which  I  proved  the  great 
need  for  new  facilities,  to  adequately  care 
for  the  veterans  not  only  of  this  war  but 
also  of  the  last  world  conflagration. 

As  I  pointed  out  then,  I  now  repeat,  that 
although  our  Government  is  allocating  and 
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•pending  billions  of  dcllars  for  the  recon- 
strucUon  and  rehabilitation  of  other  nations. 
It  baa  shown  little  constructive  interest  in 
tbc  welfare  of  our  own  veterans  as  far  as  hos- 
pital acccmmodations  are  concerned.  At  the 
Mune  time  I  charged  that  hospital  construc- 
tion was  being  held  up  by  red  Upe  and  by 
■elfish  groups. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Kation  the  unfortunate  situation  as  it  stands 
today.  I  cite  the  hearings  held  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Department.  House  of  Representatives,  in 
connection  with  the  bill  to  provide  for  an 
Administrator  of  Surplus  Property.  Dated 
Augttst  28.  1945.  pages  37  and  38.  we  find  this 
amazing  testimony,  which  I  quote  without 
further  comment: 

"Representative  Oosert.  The  hospital 
problem  is  arising  all  over  the  country. 
"Mr  Stkincton  Yes.  sir. 
"Representative  Cochran  That  Is  our  own 
fault.  We  authorized  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  construct  hospitals  all  over  the 
United  States  and  we  did  no  give  them  a 
dime.  They  had  plans  and  specifications  to 
build,  but  we  did  not  give  them  a  dime  when 
we  authorized  It.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  had  the  plans  and 
specifications  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  new  construction  In  present  facill- 
'^le*  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
had  5  cents  to  go  ahead  and  construct  them, 
because  all  we  did  in  the  OI  bill  was  to  give 
them  the  authorization.  There  is  upward 
of  $700,000,000  I  think  needed  to  go  ahead 
and  build  additional  hospitals  and  enlarge 
the  present  ones. 

"Represenutive  Jtn)D.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield   for  a  comment? 

"I  cannot  let  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  about  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration stand  without  some  comment. 
It  is  true  that  we  authorized  he  approprla- 
ion  of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
for  hospitals,  but  in  March  and  April  when 
we  actually  appropriated  seventy  or  eighty 
million  dollars,  as  I  recall,  some  of  us  said 
we  were  going  to  need  more  hospitals  for  the 
veterans.  At  that  time  General  Hlnes  said 
that  Congress  has  never  failed  to  give  the 
Veterans'  Administration  whatever  It  asked 
for.  I  cannot  see  that  the  present  need  was 
the  fault  of  Congress,  when  we  appropriated 
all  the  money  for  hospitals  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  asked  for. 

'  R-^presentative  Cochran.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  made  a  mistake  in  not  com- 
ing down  and  asking  for  more  appropria- 
tions. 

"Representative  Jxtdd.  Some  of  vis  went 
down  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  Gen- 
eral Hlnea  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  bigger 
problem  than  in  the  last  war.  However, 
Congress  gave  him  every  dime  he  asked. 

"Representative  Cochran.  The  Army  today 
has  thousands  upon  thotisands  of  men  who 
are  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  they  cannot  discharge 
them  t>ecause  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  no  place  to  put  them  and  they  still  must 
be  hospitalized  by  the  Army  although  they 
have  received  the  maximum  treatment  by  the 
Army;   and  that  applies  to  the  Navy. 

"Representative  jTn».  We  tried  to  correct 
it  but  did  not  succeed. 

"Representative  Ekvof.  The  Army  cannot 
discharge  them  until  they  are  physically 
able  to  be  discharged,  but  when  they  are 
discharged  they  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"Representative  Cochran.  And  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  no  place  to  put 
them. 

"Representative  ERv^N.  And  I  think  that  Is 
why  the  President  appwinted  a  new  head  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions? 
"Representative  Esvuc.  No;  that  la  all." 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW  I  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  Septenber  11,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  ext  ;nd  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  includit  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  ne  on  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  Air  program.  Sta- 
tion WOL.  Monday.  September  1.  1945: 

Annottncer.  From  tb  >  Nation's  Capital  you 
are  about  the  hear  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth broadcast  of  Congressional  Record 
on  the  Air  This  public  service  feature  brings 
you  each  week  a  well-ki  own  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  a  discussion  of  national  Interest. 
Our  guest  this  evening  is  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representative.  He  will  be  Intro- 
duced to  you  now  by  B  lly  Repaid,  the  noted 
news  commentator 

Mr.  Rxpau).  Thank  ycu.  Ed  Studney.  And 
good  evening,  ladles  ard  gentlemen.  All  of 
our  enemies  have  now  submitted  to  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  Tlie  world  Is  at  peace 
again.  But  all  Is  net  quiet  and  serene. 
Wars  leave  scars,  and  tl  le  bigger  the  war  the 
deeper  the  wound.  Ir  the  wake  of  World 
War  II,  the  most  cost  y  of  all  wars,  every 
country  Is  tossed  and  shaken  with  a  multi- 
tude of  problems,  human  problems  of  ad- 
justment, political  problems  of  ideology,  and 
economic  problems  ot  reconversion  and 
trade.  Tonight,  we  oa  the  Congressional 
Record  on  the  Air  pnigram  are  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  trsde.  speciflcally,  trade 
with  Britain.  To  dlscuis  this  question  with 
you.  we  have  Invited  as  our  guest  Congress- 
man EMANtTEL  Cruir,  Of  New  York.  Mr. 
Ckller  ha.s  given  a  greai  deal  of  study  to  this 
problem.  He  has  been  li  Congress  since  1923 
and  is  ranking  member  of  the  Important  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  tt  e  House,  and  at  this 
time  we  call  upon  Mr.  Seller  to  give  us  his 
views  on  trade  with  Br  tain. 

Mr.  Crixer.  England  s  paying  the  price  ot 
empire.  For  scores  of  ;  ears  she  drained  her 
far-flung  dominions  of  their  raw  materials 
which  she  manufactur»d  and  reaped  huge 
profits  In  selling  the  finished  products  back 
to  the  original  prodiuers.  Lancaster  and 
London  and  other  British  ruling  families 
flourished. 

The  war  came.  It  vas  costly  enough  to 
defend  the  heart  of  t  le  empire.  England. 
But  the  cost  of  defendlr  g  India,  Egypt,  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Iraq.  Olbraltar,  Malta,  and 
so  forth,  was  beyond  compare.  Tne  figures 
became  astronomical.  England  Is  now  a 
debtor  nation.  But  ihii  has  saved  the  em- 
pire and  she  means  to  hold  It,  "come  sleet, 
snow,  or  rain."  But  siie  is  holding  a  hon 
by  the  tall. 

Exclusive  of  lend  leasq  she  has  Incurred  an 
external  debt  of  over  $14,000,000,000.  She 
also  drew  down  capital  lassets  of  98.000,000,- 
000.  She  is  stone  broke.  She  will  be  for- 
given lend-lease  lndebt!dness  to  us  of  ap- 
proximately •  18,000.000.1  KK). 

We  can  recall  It  took  us  a  long  time  after 
the  last  war  to  realize  \>e  were  not  going  to 
collect  the  Ill.OOO.OOO.OCO  we  lent  our  allies, 
largely  In  the  form  of  goods.  Of  course, 
we  will  again  talk  sett  ement.  Lord  Hall- 
fax  and  Lord  Keynes  ar«  now  in  Washington 
to  do  some  more  talkln  ;.  We  are  having  a 
repetition  of  the  stewingaround  and  palaver 
we  had  the  last  time.  The  debt  will  not  be 
paid  in  full.  Have  no  dpubts  on  t:iat  score. 
As  a  mad  wag  put  it.  "Iti  better  to  give  than 
to  lend.    It  costs  the  satne  in  the  end." 


England  needs  American  help,  but  Is  too 
proud  to  admit  it.  She  covets  American  dol- 
lars and/or  goods.  Call  It  lend-lease,  Export- 
Import  shekels,  or  Bretton  Woods  timber,  it 
Is  all  the  same.  But  with  England,  under 
Tory  or  Lalwr  government,  it  Is  only  take 
with  no  give. 

She  needs  to  earn  money  to  pay  oft  her 
staggering  external  war  debt — her  emplie 
debt.  To  obtain  the  money  she  must  ex- 
•  port  and  continue  to  export.  That  would 
be  O.  K.  But  England  would  elbow  and 
Jostle  America  off  the  sidewalk  of  Interna- 
tional commerce.  She  would  stop  our  ex- 
ports entering  her  far-flung  dominions, 
condomlnlons.  protectorates,  mandated  ter- 
ritories, and  colonies.  She  warns  that  trad- 
ing with  America  in  those  lands  is  verboten. 
They  have  dollars  or  gold  (as  in  the  case  of 
South  Africa).  But  Mother  England  corrals 
these  dollars  and  that  gold  and  says  to  her 
children  "Don't  touch."  Then  she  freezes 
those  dollars  and  changes  them  into  pounds. 
Finally  she  says,  "Children,  you  must  buy 
only  from  Mother  England  with  your  new 
toys  (sterling  pounds).  You  can't  play  with 
those  Americans." 

This  new  International  financial  wizardry 
is  called  the  sterling  area  bloc  pool.  It  has 
become  bigger  than  Bretton  Woods  Itself. 
It  Is  more  formidable  than  any  International 
bank  of  settlement  that  Bretton  Woods  en- 
visages because  locked  up  In  this  pool  are 
probably  sixteen  or  seventeen  billion  dol- 
lars and  other  currencies.  It  is  a  mighty 
weapon  and  Britain  Is  using  to  to  block  Amer- 
ican traders. 

American  traders  find  Indian,  South  Afri- 
can. Iraqi.  Eg3rptlan,  and  many  other  markets 
closed  to  them.     Our  export  trade  suffers. 

Mr.  Repah).  Have  you  heard  from  Ameri- 
can businessmen  directly? 

Mr.  Ceixer.  Recently  an  American  trader 
came  to  me.  He  represented  well-established 
American  manufacturers.  He  had  obtained 
an  American  passport  to  go  to  various  coun- 
tries In  the  Levant  for  the  sale  of  American 
goods.  He  applied  to  the  British  for  a  visa 
and  was  flatly  turned  down  with  the  curt 
remark  that  the  people  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
Lebanon,  Iraq,  and  Trans  Jordan  can  buy 
English  produced  goods.  "There  Is  no  need 
for  you  there,"  he  was  told. 

I  cite  another  example.  A  very  well  knorvn 
American  perfumer  complained  bitterly 
about  his  Inability  to  trade  In  Surinam  and 
In  Jamaica.  Every  possible  restriction  Is 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  exchange  of  money 
such  as  the  Impossibility  of  getting  paid  In 
dollars,  or  pounds,  for  that  matter,  which 
are  frozen.  But  no  such  restrictions  are 
placed  in  the  way  of  an  English  perfumer 
doing  business  in  those  places. 

An  American  manufacturer  received  from 
his  agent  In  British  Honduras  a  large  order 
for  buttons.  The  British  authorities  Inter- 
vened and  flatly  told  the  American  he  would 
not  be  paid  In  dollars  and  could  only  be  paid 
in  British  pounds  which  would  be  frozen  In 
London,  and  that  he  could  only  use  those 
pounds  for  the  purchase  of  British  goods. 
Thus,  the  button  manufacturer  Is  placed  In 
the  anomalous  position  of  being  forced  to 
take  British  goods  for  his  buttons.  This  la 
the  type  of  barter  Indulged  In  by  Schacht  In 
Nazi  Germany.  The  American  properly  re- 
fused to  abide  by  such  conditions. 

In  these  ways  England  may  eventually  free 
herself  of  debt^-at  our  expense.  Shall  we 
supinely  gaze  at  the  spectacle? 

She  cannot  go  through  with  her  grandiose 
performance  of  a  sudden.  She  needs  time. 
The  curtain  falls  upon  a  tragic  note  after 
the  flrst  act.  as  It  were.  Uncle  Sam  with- 
draws lend-lease.  The  second  act  must  de- 
velop Intense  sympathy.  Churchill  and 
Attlee  wring  their  hands.  There  cannot  re- 
main a  dry  eye  in  the  audience.  The  atmos- 
phere of  anguish  must  be  maintained.    Uncle 
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Sam  relents  and  offers  loans.  The  Interest  Is 
low  and  the  duration  Is  as  long  as  30  years. 
But  England  calls  him  Shy  lock,  nonethe- 
less, because  he  demands,  she  says  a  pound 
of  flesh.  But  all  Uncle  Sam  wants  is  that 
Britain  as  a  condition  for  the  loans  break 
up  the  sterling-area  pool  and  permit  free 
flow  of  trade  to  allow  American  goods  to  go 
to  Empire  and  sterling  countries.  The  {^ay 
is  now  in  rehearsal.  Whether  the  play  will 
actually  end  that  way  depends  upon  the  ad- 
ministration. But  Is  must  end  that  way, 
else  It  will  be  a  flop  to  any  full-blooded  Amer- 
ican audience.  Otherwise.  England  could 
say,  "Heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose." 

Purtherroore  England  has  other  cards  up 
her  sleeve.  She  has  her  imperial  prefer- 
ence trade  batrrlers  which  st3rmie  our  ex- 
porters. By  Imperial  preference,  each  British 
area  mutually  gives  to  each  other  lower 
tariff  rates  than  those  imposed  on  American 
goods.  It  is  a  swanky  club  from  which 
Americans  are  barred.  Of  course,  these 
British  trade  manipulations  are  not  new. 
The  sharp  trading  practices  of  the  England 
of  George  VI  are  no  different  from  those  of 
the  England  of  George  III. 

Mr.  RxFAm.  How  does  Bretton  Woods  fit 
Into  the  picture? 

Mr.  CcLLER.  We  set  up  the  Bretton  Woods 
currency  stabilization  fund  as  the  quickest 
way  to  international  financial  stability.  We 
want  a  firm  relation  between  the  dollar  and 
the  krone,  between  the  peso  and  the  rupee, 
between  the  drachma  and  the  guilder,  the 
lira  and  the  franc.  But  England  now  does 
not  want  that  stable  relation  between  the 
dollar  and  the  pound  sterling. 

Apparently  England's  chauvinism  and 
eeUlsh  Imperial  interests  lie  In  cheap  and 
increasingly  cheaper  money.  If  she  refuses 
to  stabilize  her  currency,  she  kicks  the  idea 
of  Bretton  Woods  in  the  slats.  Bretton 
Woods  was  her  Idea  flrst.  We  embraced  it. 
But  now  she  may  Jilt  it. 

Surely.  It  is  dllBcult  to  satisfy  all  the 
demands  of  Bngiand.  She  is  like  the  n\al- 
adjusted  crochety  old  gentleman  who  has 
had  a  very  heavy  lend-lease  meiU  with  much 
port,  but  refuaes  r>ot  only  to  pay  for  the  food 
and  the  wine,  but  won't  even  pay  for  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda. 

Mr.  Repaid.  Will  you  explain  In  more  de- 
tail the  sterling-bloc  pool? 

Mr.  CnxEK.  I  think  by  giving  you  a  con- 
crete example  the  operation  of  nhe  sterling- 
bloc  pool  will  be  more  readily  understood. 
India,  for  instance,  has  been  selling  and 
shipping  to  us  Jute,  mica,  mar^anese.  and 
other  strategic  war  materials.  Iidla's  excess 
exports  to  the  United  States  ever  Imports 
has  resulted  in  a  net  dollar  balance  in  India's 
favor  to  over  a  billion  dollars.  England  took 
the  surplus  dollars  due  India  and  placed 
them  in  the  sterling-bloc  pool  In  other 
words,  the  surplus  dollars  were  placed  abso- 
lutely under  British  control.  Britain  then 
gave  India  credit  in  pounds  anc  then  froze 
s\  ch  pounds.  For  example,  an  Indian  mer- 
chant sells  a  shipment  of  Jute  to  a  United 
States  Arm.  It  Is  paid  for  by  dollar  draft  on 
a  New  York  bank.  The  India  i  merchant 
turns  the  dollars  over  to  his  bank  In  India, 
which  then  turns  the  dollars  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish Treasury.  Now,  for  Instance,  another 
Indian  merchant  wants  to  buy  goods  from 
the  United  States;  he  must  a]>ply  for  an 
Import  license  permitting  him  to  make  pay- 
ment In  dollars.  This  license  will  not  be 
granted  by  the  British.  This  pre:ludes  India 
from  buying  American  goods. 

Mr  RcPAn).  Should  we  offer  belp  to  the 
English? 

Mr  CELLER.  By  all  means  we  must  offer 
and  give  help  to  the  English,  but  that  help 
must  be  with  enlightened  i«lf-lnterest. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "Love  yo  ar  neighbor, 
yet  pull  not  down  your  hedge."  We  have  a 
right  to  expect  '^ingland   to   break  up   the 


sterling-bloc  pool  and  to  dissolve  Imperial 
preference  before  she  partakes  of  our  lar- 
gess. 

Frankly,  the  abrupt  announcement  by 
President  Truman  of  the  cancellation  of  the 
$42,0(K),000.000  lend-lease  debt  was  gener- 
ous but  was  far  from  adroit.  At  one  fell 
swoop  we  cast  away  tremendous  bargaining 
power.  Our  babes-ln-the-woods  attitude 
must  have  made  the  realistic  Churchill  and 
Attlee  rub  their  hands  In  glee. 

We  must  flnd  foreign  customers  to  buy 
the  products  of  our  vast  industrial  machine. 
Ten  percent  of  our  goods  must  be  exported: 
otherwise  we  face  ruinous  unemployment. 
We  cannot  do  so  unless  the  trade  barriers 
erected  against  us  by  England  and  others 
are  levelled  down.  England  has  made  bi- 
lateral trade-barter  agreements  with  Argen- 
tina, Portugal.  Deiunark.  Sweden,  and  other 
countries,  and  has  thereby  stymied  many  of 
our  exporters.  She  deliberately  forestalls  our 
exporters  in  her  colonies  and  protectorates. 
These  possessions  and  countries  have  suffi- 
cient dollars,  but  England  has  frozen  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  sterling  bloc 
pool.  This  pool  was  proper  during  the  war 
but  we  are  now  at  peace.  It  is  as  fake  as 
the  Indian  rope  trick. 

Mr.  Repaid.  What  do  you  conclude  from 
aU  this? 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  conditions  continue,  our 
foreign  commerce  will  melt  away.  It  is  silly 
to  talk  of  full  employment  if  our  exporting 
is  hamstnmg.  Now,  with  President  Tru- 
man's announcement,  England  knows  our 
game  and  can  checkmate  us.  Our  pawns  are 
gone.  The  administration  should  have 
known  the  shrewdness  of  the  English  as 
traders.  It  has  been  said  they  play  the  game 
fairly  and  squarely  but  always  have  their 
ej'es  on  the  box-ofllce  receipts. 

Artificial  Uade  barriers  must  go. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
i  or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution: 
The  AMERICAN  Legion, 

Lincoln  Post  No.  82. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  Auffust  22.  1945. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Lincoln  Post.  No.  82,  at  a  regular  meeting 
held  on  Wednesday  night.  August  22.  unan- 
imously passed  the  following  resolution  and 
recommends  its  passage  at  the  district.  State, 
and  national  conventions: 

"Whereas  all  veterans  of  wars  prior  to 
World  War  I  are  now  entitled  to  a  general 
pension;  and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  GoTemment 
recognizes  the  age  of  60  years  for  eligibility 
for  old-age  pensions;  and 

"V^Tiereas  veterans  of  World  War  I  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  60  years  or  over  are  not 
eligible  for  a  general  pension. 

"Therefore  Lincoln  Post,  No.  82.  of  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Indiana,  rec- 
ommends the  Immediate  provision  in  the 
pension  laws  that  00  years  of  age  shaU  con- 
stitute total  disability  and  that  any  hon- 
orably discharged  veteran  of  any  war,  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  60  years,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  general  pension." 

P.  T.  Haas. 
Memberahip  Ctiainnan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER    niOM    THE   PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATWES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  19  i5 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie 
Record,  I  include  herein  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  reporting  a  speech  de- 
livered in  Aberdeen.  Md.,  September  4, 
by  Senator  Millahd  H,  Ttdings,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  August  11. 
1945.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  to  both 
because  it  is  important  that  this  Con- 
gress, which  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
decide  important  problems  affecting  the 
Phillippines,  should  have  the  correct  per- 
spective on  what  future  relatioaship  will 
exist  between  the  American  and  Fili- 
pino peoples.  I  wish  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  representatives  of  the 
American  people  the  Post's  approach  to 
the  problem.s  now  facing  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that 
whatever  action  thLs  Congress  will  take 
regarding  the  Philippines  will  serve  to 
enhance,  and  not  impair,  what,  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Senator  Tylincs,  Is 
"a  huge  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
America  throughout  the  world,  and 
especially  in  Asia,  as  a  result  of  our 
treatment  of  the  Philippines."  As  one 
who  believes  In  America.  It  is  my  con- 
fident hope  that  this  body  will  always  so 
act  toward  my  country  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  continue  to  deserve  these 
felicitous  words  of  the  worthy  Senator 
of  Maryland: 

Other  nations  trust  us  because  of  what  we 
have  done  In  the  islands. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow; 

I  From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  19451 

TTDINGS  SATS  TREATMENT  OF  FILIPINOS  BENXTITS 
tntlTED    STATES 

ABEsrEEN.  Md.,  September  5. — Senator  Ttd- 
ings, Democrat,  of  Maryland,  holds  that  "we 
must  now  think  of  the  Philippines  as  a  great 
staging  area  for  trade  and  pclltlcal  good- 
will as  we  once  thought  of  It  as  an  essential 
staging  area  during  the  war." 

Senator  Ttdings,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Territories  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  made  that  statement  during 
an  address  yesterday  before  a  group  of 
Philippine  and  United  States  officers  attend- 
ing the  ordnance  school  of  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground. 

"Before  the  war."  he  said,  "the  Philippines 
were  our  sixth  largest  customer,  and  Ameri- 
can Jcbs  depend  upon  their  rehabilitation." 

The  Maryland  Senator,  who  returned  re- 
cently from  an  Inspection  tour  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, declared  that  "we  have  built  up  a 
huge  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  America 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  In 
Asia,  as  a  result  of  our  treatment  of  the 
Philippines. 

"Other  nations  trust  us  because  of  what 
we  have  done  in  the  l.slands,"  he  said. 
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(Prom  the  SaturdA^  Evening  Pott  of  Augxist 
11,    19451 

THK  UTTLI  B*OWN  UUJTHtM.  HAS  KAKItrD  A  BKZAK 

Upon  hla  retxirn  from  ■  tour  of  Inspection 
of  th«  Philippines.  Senator  Mn.i,Agn  Ttdings, 
of  Maryland,  gave  the  Senate  a  moving  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  vhtch  wax  bad 
brought  to  the  Islanda.  the  stiflerlngs  and 
privations  of  the  people  and.  more  than 
eveiythlng.  their  unflinching  loyalty  to  the 
United  States.  Despite  temptation  and  tor- 
ture there  Is  not,  the  Senator  declared,  "a 
single  reported  case  where  there  was  any 
treachery,  even  though  Induced  by  Japanese 
iMibery,  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  pecp'.e 
■gainst  any  American  soldier  or  civilian. 
Qotte  frequently  Filipinos  were  tortured  and 
sometimes  shot,  but  no*  once  did  they  give 
sway  sny  AmerlcaE." 

Senator  Ttdings  is  right  In  attributing 
this  extraordinary  record.  In  part  at  least, 
to  the  manner  In  which  the  United  States 
has  carried  out  its  self-imposed  mandate  In 
the  far  Pacific.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  have 
promised  the  Filipinos  political  freedom  and 
kept  our  promise.  In  the  light  of  recent  ex- 
perience some  Filipinos  are  less  certain  than 
they  used  to  be  tliat  Independence  is  what 
they  want.  The  important  thing  is  that 
throughout  our  relation  with  the  Philippines 
we  have  constantly  sought  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living;  of  the  people,  educate 
them  to  a  continuously  higher  level  of 
achievement,  and  protect  the  ordinary  man  in 
h  s  private  rights  and  dignities.  The  Fili- 
pinos know  the  difference  between  their 
status  and  that  of  peoples  of  the  same  racial 
origins  whose  destinies  have  been  controlled 
by  other  western  nations.  Their  loyalty  Is 
a  tribute  to  a  colonial  policy  which  has  in 
the  main  been  wiso  and  Just. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  economic 
opportunity  as  a:a  outstanding  American 
contribution  to  PrilUppine  development.  It 
is  disappointing  to  find  Senator  Ttdings  ep- 
parently  recommending  that  In  the  future 
we  attach  to  political  Independence  the  pen- 
alty of  «^ouomlc  restriction.  The  Senator 
does  not  want  to  kill  off  Philippine  industry 
all  at  once.  He  proposes  that  we  start  off  by 
being  relatively  generous  toward  Philippine 
products  and  that  later  "we  should  gradually 
proceed  upward  frcm  that  tariff  level  over  a 
period  o.  years  un:il  the  Philippines  are  in 
the  same  status  as  that  which  is  the  lot  ot 
other  free  and  Independent  nations.  We 
can  never  make  the  Fll;pinos  free  and  Inde- 
pendent if  their  economy  is  to  be  linked  to 
ours  indefinitely.  That  means  that,  like 
Prance  or  Britain.  Peru  or  Bolivia.  China  or 
Australia,  they  must  stand  on  their  own 
feet  ■• 

The  trouble  with  that  argument  is  that 
the  Philippines  cannot  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  either  economically  or  militarily,  or  be 
In  the  relation  to  us  that  Britain,  China,  or 
Prance  la  In.  We  Intend  to  retain  air  and 
naval  bases  on  the  islands  and  a  certain 
control  over  Philippine  foreign  policy.  That 
being  the  case,  it  would  seem  a  little  fan- 
tastic to  leave  the  islands  economically  at 
the  mercy  of  other  nations  able  and  willing 
to  buy  their  sugar,  hemp,  and  other  prod- 
ucts. To  our  way  of  thinking  the  long-term 
objective  Is  a  closer  rather  than  a  more  re- 
mote trade  relation  with  the  Philippines. 
They  have  much  that  we  need  and.  as  Philip- 
pine living  standards  Improve,  we  shall  find 
wider  -markets  lor  our  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. At  any  rate,  that  is  what  was  going 
or  before  certain  Interests  in  the  United 
States  decided  to  regard  Philippine  produc- 
tion as  a  menace  rather  than  a  blessing. 
Our  Interest  In  Philippine  Independence 
could  well  be  purged  of  the  desire  to  exclude 
Philippine  prcductis  from  our  market. 

Although  Senator  Ttdings  is  right  In  be- 
lieving that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  create 
a  boom  In  the  islands  which  co\iId  be 
crustMd  by  a  future  Congress,  the  goal  should 
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democracy  as  that  way  of  life  In  which  people 
of  all  kinds  can  live  together  throujh  friendly 
cooperation  and  free  competition  In  Ideas 
and  values. 

When  the  Germans  took  over  direct  rule  of 
northern  Italy  and  Rome  and  began  to  im- 
prison and  deport  Jews  to  Poland  for  ex- 
termination, the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Italian  people  went  Into  action.  An  under- 
ground organization  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Capuchin  monk.  Pater  Benedetto,  pro- 
vided the  legal  facilities,  the  food,  and  shelter 
and  protection  needed  to  save  some  40,000 
Jews  from  deportation  and  death. 

After  the  American  troop>s  finally  liberated 
Rome,  the  main  synagog  was  reopened 
with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  service.  The 
place  of  honor  was  occupied  by  Pater  Bene- 
detto. "And  when  the  rabbi,  a  member  of 
the  English  Army  and  In  uniform,  deeply 
moved,  thanked  the  Catholic  Church  for  all 
she  had  done  in  the  deepest  fulfillment  of 
the  command.  'Love  thy  neighbor.*  and  when 
he.  while  saying  this,  pointed  to  Pater  Bene- 
detto, the  silence  of  the  house  of  God  was 
broken  by  a  storm  of  applause,  which  threat- 
ened never  to  cease." 

Other  examples  of  aid  given  by  members 
of  one  faith  to  another — Catholics.  Protest- 
ants, and  Jews — can  be  given  from  our  own 
history,  past  and  present.  Every  American 
community  can  supply  its  own  dramatic  con- 
firmation of  the  teamwork  and  sacrifices  our 
American  servicemen  of  different  faiths  dis- 
play In  action  against  the  enemies  of  all  re- 
ligions and  all  tolerance. 

But  the  Interdependence  of  all  Americans 
is  not  confined  to  religion,  which  I  have 
chosen  to  emphasize.  The  Nazis  called 
themselves  the  master  race  and  scorned  the 
so-called  Inferior  races,  the  Slavs.  Jews, 
Negroes,  Mongolians,  and  all  other  groups 
that  their  fraudulent  Nazi  race  scientists 
could  usefully  label  and  libel.  Actually  they 
divided  humanity  Into  two  races:  the  Nordic 
race  and  the  human  race  with  themselves 
as  the  masters  and  all  the  rest  of  us  as  their 
slaves 

Fortunately,  our  military  victories  have 
crushed  the  power  to  do  harm.  If  not  the 
inflated  and  Insane  egotism,  of  the  Fascists. 
We  still  have  to  mount  guard,  however, 
against  those  In  our  own  midst  who  have 
been  nurtured  on  the  myths  of  the  superior 
and  Inferior  races,  and  who  practice  dis- 
crimination against  fellow-Americans  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skins  or  some 
other  arbitrary  racial  sign. 

The  lefty  phrases  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence "that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"—these  cynics  ridicule  as  glittering  gen- 
eralities. They  remind  us  that  when  the 
Declaration  was  written  numbers  of  men 
were  held  in  slavery  in  our  land.  That  was 
a  falling  off  from  our  basic  principles  that 
we  as  a  nation  ended  80  years  ago.  and  it  In 
no  way  weakens  the  validity  of  those  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  our  original  articles  of 
faith. 

Instead  of  clinging  to  group  prejudices 
that  shut  us  off  from  our  fellowm.en,  we  must 
keep  a  firm  hold  on  the  magnetic  chain  of 
humanity.  We  must  open  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  and  our  way  of  living  to  Indi- 
viduals of  all  groups. 

The  day  is  dark.  But  In  every  dark  night 
a  kind  providence  has  never  deserted  man. 
Somehow  mans  destiny  always  lifts  him  to 
his  feet  again  no  matter  how  bitter  the 
struggle.  God  made  us  brothers.  Let  us 
while  remaining  strong  as  a  Nation  reccp- 
ture  tenderness  and  kindness — precious  qual- 
ities of  the  human  spirit.  They  are  the 
Imperishable  splendors  of  life.  Baffling 
problems  confront  us  but  in  seeking  their 
solution  let  us  remembe.-  the  debt  each  of  us 
owes  to  each  other  and  remain  good  neigh- 
bors and  kind  friends. 
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National  Executive  Committee  ol  American 
Legion  Adopts  Costello  Post  Resolution 
on  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMA.=IKS 
or 

HON;  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  GIT  J  .IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  the  Americ  an  Legion 
has  adopted  the  free  press  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Costello  Post  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  On  March  21,  1945,  I 
placed  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
copy  of  this  resolution.  As  I  sa'd  then. 
I  repeat  again,  that  a  democra:ic  country 
which  permits  government  control  of  its 
press  to  exist  cannot  long  remain  free, 
and  an  organization  of  nations  to  main- 
tain peace  would  have  little  ohance  for 
f ulfiliment  of  its  purposes  if  th(!  truth  and 
information  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  each  other  were  withheld  from  the 
people  tn  those  nations. 

Here  is  the  resolution: 

(Prom  National  Division  of  Public  Relations, 

the  Americ jin  Legion.  Indianapolis.  Ind  | 

iNDiANAPOtis,  iND..  August  28.  1945. — Sup- 
porting President  Harry  S.  Truman  In  his 
stand  for  a  world-wide  free  press  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  an  enduring  peace,  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  at  Its  meeting  here  July  28. 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  the  free  flow 
of  world  news. 

Originating  with  the  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Post,  No.  15.  of  Washington.  D.  C,  the  reso- 
lution stated: 

"Whereas  It  Is  our  contentlcn  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  fr(  e  press  flow 
of  world  news  would  be  Instrumental  in  pav- 
ing the  way  toward  a  more  permt.nent  peace; 
and 

"Whereas  recognizing  that  International 
exchange  of  truthful,  unbiased  news  through- 
out the  world,  free  from  any  go\ernment  or 
private  control  and  unhampered  by  greed  or 
prejudice.  Is  In  part  essential  to  ;he  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  universal  (ooperatlon; 
and 

"Wherea?  both  great  political  parties  have 
embodied  said  theory  in  party  platforms,  and 
in  a  concurrent  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  Coneress  of  the  United  Htates,  with 
the  one  exception  that  the  said  free  flow 
no*  be  allowed  to  transcend  the  limits  of 
liberty:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Legljn  enthusi- 
astically support  the  principle  herein  in- 
volved." 

I  desire  to  include  here  copies  of  two 
newspaper  clippings  and  also  i:opy  of  the 
original  Costello  Post  resolution: 

(Prom  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader  of 
March  2,  1945) 

LEGION    URGED    TO    ENDORSE    NEWS    FLOW 

Washington,  March  2. — American  Legion 
posts  throughout  the  country  are  being  urged 
to  endorse  the  principle  of  a  free  flow  of 
world  news  as  an  essential  to  establishment 
of  permanent  peace. 

Members  of  the  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post 
of  Washington  are  seeking  Nation-wide  sup- 
port of  their  pledged  "efforts  toward  the 
Incorporation  of  a  charter  of  freedom  of 
news  and  communications  in  the  forthcom- 
ing peace  settlements." 
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Ofllclals  of  the  post,  largest  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  today  mailed  to  500  Legion 
organizations  copies  of  a  resolution  express- 
ing enthusiastic  approval  of  the  free-press 
principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Kent  Cooper, 
general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Joseph  Lelb,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  vice  com- 
mander of  the  post  and  author  of  the  reso- 
lution, said  he  thought  "every  veteran  should 
consider  this  proposal  seriously." 

"It  Is  of  vital  concern  to  every  one  of 
them."  he  told  a  reporter.  "We  know  that 
the  press  of  Europe  has  always  been  con- 
trolled, and  the  people  of  that  continent 
knew  and  read  in  their  newspapers  only 
what  the  war  lords  wanted  them  to  see.  This 
must  not  happen  again. 

"The  membership  of  the  American  Legion 
should  be  wholeheartedly  behind  this  great 
objective  of  a  world-free  press.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Legion  posts  throughout  America 
will  push  the  Associated  Press  proposal  to  a 
successful  conclusion." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  18.  19451 

STETTINITJS    ENDORSES    FREE   WORLD    NEWS 

Washington.  March  17. — Secretary  Stet- 
tinlus  earnestly  hopes  that  the  principle 
of  free  exchange  of  news  will  be  Included  In 
International  peace  plans  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  In  April. 

He  declared  in  a  letter  made  public  today 
by  Joseph  Lelb.  of  Arlington,  Va.,  that  in- 
ternational acceptance  of  the  idea  would  be 
an  Important  contribution  toward  lasting 
peace. 

Mr  Lelb.  vice  commander  of  the  Vincent  B. 
Costello  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  spon- 
sored a  resolution  urging  that  "free  press 
principles  advocated  by  Kent  Cooper,  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,"  be  Included 
In  the  peace  treaty.  Mr.  Lelb.  who  made 
public  Mr.  Stettlnlus'  comment,  had  sent 
the  Secretary  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Stettlnlus*  reply  said: 

"The  whole  question  of  freedom  of  In- 
formation has  been  under  study  In  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  some  time.  It  Is  our 
view  that  the  acceptance  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  principle  of  free  access  to  and 
free  exchange  of  Information  would  be  an 
Important  contribution  toward  establishing 
a  permanent  peace." 

Recalling  that  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence at  Mexico  City  adopted  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  free  exchange  of  Information,  the 
Secretary  added: 

"I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  principles  urged  by  the  United  States 
delegation  at  this  Conference  is  a  long  step 
forward." 

(From  the  Costello  News  of  March  1.  19451 

FREE    PRESS 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  principles  of 
free  press  as  adopted  by  our  post  at  Its 
February  6  meeting: 

"Whereas  it  is  our  contention  that  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  free  flow  of 
world  news  would  be  Instrumental  in  paving 
the  way  toward  a  more  permanent  peace; 
and 

"Whereas  recognizing  that  International  ex- 
change of  truthful,  unbiased  news  through- 
out the  world,  free  from  any  government  or 
private  control  and  unhampered  by  greed 
or  prejudice.  Is  in  part  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  universal  coopera- 
tion: and 

"Whereas  both  great  political  parties  have 
embodied  said  theory  in  party  platforms  and 
m  a  concurrent  resolution  recently  adopted 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  There- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Post,  No.  15,  of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  express  Its  enthusiastic 


approval  of  the  free-press  principle  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  pledge  our  efforts 
toward  the  incorporation  of  a  charter  of 
freedom  of  news  and  communications  In  the 
forthcoming  peace  settlements." 

Thomas  Costello, 

Commander. 

David  E.  Miller, 

Adjutant. 


We  Must  for  a  Time  Continue  Inductions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

of   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  11.  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  very  moment  when  Japan  quit  fight- 
ing, there  have  been  loud  demands  that 
further  inductions  into  the  armed  forces 
under  the  Selective  Training  and  Service 
Act  be  suspended.  I  have  been  shocked 
by  the  apparent  favor  with  which  these 
demands  have  been  received  in  certain 
quarters,  including  even  some  of  my  fel- 
low Members  in  Congress. 

America  has  won  a  great  victory  over 
her  enemies.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  we  all  feel  a  solemn  pride  in  that 
victory.  But  now  comes  the  time  for 
the  prudent  man  to  take  stock  of  the 
cost  and  of  the  opportunities  which  that 
cost  has  provided  to  our  Nation. 

The  cost  has  been  terrible.  It  is  felt, 
and  felt  keenly,  in  almost  every  Ameri- 
can home.  We  all  know  it  in  our  hearts 
and  in  our  lives.  Our  chief  concern  now 
must  be  to  safeguard,  with  every  means 
in  our  possession,  the  opportunities 
which  the  expenditure  of  American  Vr-od 
and  American  treasure  has  bought  for 
us. 

After  the -last  war,  Clemenceau  wrote 
of  the  grandeur  and  of  iLhe  misery  of 
victory.  When  war  has  been  forced  by 
aggressors  on  a  peace-loving  nation, 
there  is  a  moral  grandeur  in  that  nation 
winning  by  the  sword  the  opportunity  to 
establish  the  principles  of  justice  and 
freedom  and  truth  by  which  she  lives  in 
the  lands  of  her  defeated  aggressors. 
But  there  is  equally  a  danger  of  misery 
in  that  victory,  if  that  nation  fails  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  good  which  the  victory  has  brought 
to  her. 

In  this  World  War  n,  we  have  won 
the  beachhead.  But,  as  yet,  we  have  not 
secured  the  stable  peace  for  which  we 
fought.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
message  last  week,  America  has  charted 
the  cour.se;  but  the  course  still  remains 
to  be  sailed. 

Free  people  do  not  go  to  war  merely 
to  win  a  victory  at  arms  and  to  march 
in  a  parade  with  flags.  Free  people  fight, 
when  they  must,  to  establish  a  condition 
out  of  which  no  further  wars  can  grow. 
Our  vanquished  foes  remain  as  they  were 
before,  peoples  who  took  up  the  sword 
to  enslave  the  world.  By  an  armed  occu- 
pation of  their  lands,  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  to  it  that  our  principles, 
our  beliefs,  our  freedoms  shall  prevail 
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a^  those  defeated  peoples  begin  again  to 
build  up  their  homelands.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  such  a  course.  The  national 
Intei^rity  and  the  national  honor  are 
pledged  to  it«  fullillment.  We  have  by 
our  triumphant  victory  sowed  the  seeds 
of  lasting  peace  in  those  alien  lands. 
Now  we  must  stand  by  for  a  time,  in 
Germany  and  in  Japan,  to  see  that  those 
seeds  grow  as  our  dead  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors have  a  right  to  expect,  and  blossom 
Xorth  and  bear  Iruit. 

The  Congress  is  now  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion which  it  cannot  defer.  We  must 
provide  the  means  to  mamtain  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  our  land.  sea.  and  air 
power  for  some  time  to  come,  at  a 
strength  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  armed 
occupation  of  enemy  lands,  to  man  our 
overseas  bases,  to  maintain  our  installa- 
tions overseas.  We  must  also  man  the 
essential  military  and  naval  installations 
within  the  continental  United  States, 
providing  sufficient  manpower  to  assure 
the  orderly  and  rapid  demobilization  of 
our  Army  and  Navy  down  to.  but  not 
below,  the  level  of  the  strength  required 
to  fill  these  needs. 

The  measure  of  the  immediate  military 
needs  of  the  United  States,  to  which  I 
have  generally  referred,  are  carefully 
stat«d  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  Irom  which  I  quote — 
Report  No.  643,  to  accompany  H.  R.  3951, 
page  3: 

In  th«  days  immediately  following  Japan's 
capitulation.  General  MacArthur  and  General 
Eisenhower,  and  our  other  commanders  over- 
seaa.  advised  the  War  Department,  on  the 
baala  of  first -hand  Information  obtained  by 
them  on  the  spot,  tliat  their  estimated  re- 
quirements for  military  personnel  for  all  pur- 
poaea  at  July  1,  194«.  would  not  exceed 
1.4O0.000 — roughly  divided  between  the  Pa- 
cific sphere  1 900.000 1  and  the  Atlantic  sphere 
(500  000)  The  great  bulk  of  this  personnel 
represents  the  requirements  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  General  Kiaenhower.  These  over- 
seas requirements  cover  anticipated  needs  for 
occupation  forces  In  enemy  lands:  for  per- 
sonnel to  man  our  installations  at  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
and  at  other  bases  overaeaa;  for  personnel  to 
do  the  )ob  of  closing  out  our  vast  military 
establishments  in  foreign  lands;  and  also  the 
number  of  personnel  in  transit  and  in 
hospital.     •     •     • 

It  is  certain  that  military  personnel  re- 
quirements additional  to  these  overseas  needs 
Will  exist  at  July  1,  194«  These  additional 
requirements  will  include  military  personnel 
to  serve  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  our  overseas  forces,  of  training 
replacements,  and  of  manning  our  necessary 
military  inatallattona  within  ttft  continental 
United  Sutea.  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  effective  striking  force,  ready  at 
a  moment's  notice  for  strategic  use  if  tlie 
need  for  such  use  should  arlae. 

How  shall  we  provide  the  military  and 
naval  manpower  for  these  immediate 
postwar  requirements? 

There  are  three  possible  sources: 

First.  We  can  ask  those  already  in  the 
service — veterans  with  two,  three,  four, 
or  even  more  years  in  imiform — to  serve 
for  still  more  extended  periods. 

Second.  We  can  undertake  to  raise  an 
army  of  volunteers,  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  replace  long-service  veterans  in  our 
diminished  land.  sea.  and  air  forces. 
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Third.  We  can  ccbtlnue  Inducting 
young  men  who  have  not  yet  served  un- 
der arms,  until  we  arej  sure  that  enough 
recruits  have  volunteered  to  enable  us  to 
brtng  back  home  ever^  veteran  who  has 
been  In  service  a.'  long  bs  2  years. 

Let  us  examine  theae  proposals,  sepa- 
rately. 

I  can  scarcely  Imairtne  a  le«;s  demo- 
cratic or  more  offensive  suggestion  than 
that  America  should  require  a  further 
sacrifice  of  her  veterans  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  war  serrice.  It  is  repug- 
nant to  me.  It  will  meet  with  similar 
repugnance  in  each  Aioerican  home  that 
has  a  father  or  a  husband  or  a  son  who 


has  already  done  his 


share.    Our  plain 


duty  is  not  to  continue  these  veterans  in 
service,  but  to  replace  them. 

I  quote  again  from  t  tie  committee's  re- 
port on  H.  R.  3951: 

If  no  more  men  aft<r  today  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  Army,  a  U  Army  personnel  at 
JiiJy  1,  1946— except  1 00,000— would  have 
had  more  than  2  years'  r  lilitary  service.  Tnis 
grcup  of  800.C00  would  be  comprised  of  those 
inducted  between  August  1944  and  Augtist 
1945.  Thus  the  militar; '  requirements  after 
July  1,  1946.  would  h&yr  to  he  met  by  large 
numbers  of  veterans,  t  majority  of  whom 
would  have  served  bey?nd  2  yeiirs.  unless 
before  that  time  replaa  ments  for  them  are 
secured  and  adequately  trained  to  take  their 
places.  •  •  •  Purth!rmore,  ccimmencing 
in  Augtist  1946  persons  In  the  BOC'.OOO  group 
noted  above  will  complete  their  2  years  of 
service  In  the  Army  at  tJ  le  rate  of  70,000  each 
month.  Additional  rep  acements  mtist  also 
be  provided  for  these  vetsrans.  unless  they  are 
to  be  called  upon  for  a  longer  sacrifice  than  2 
years.  Failure  to  provide  sufficient  replace- 
ments will  inevitably  pi  olong  the  return  to 
civil  life  of  many  veterans  beyond  the  time 
when  they  could  othowise  have  been  re- 
leased from  service. 

The  committee  bill  H.  R.  3951,  seeks 
to  provide  the  necessary  replacements  by 
stimulating  recruitlni  of  volunteers  for 
the  Regular  Army  and  Navy.  It  follows 
the  second  of  the  two  ;ourses  which  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier.  I  su  >scribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  voliinteer  army.  Everyone 
who  has  had  militar'  service  would  so 
subscribe.  Every  con  mander  is  glad  to 
have  men  under  hirr  who  have  volun- 
teered for  service.  Tc  the  extent  that  H. 
R.  3951  goes,  it  is  a  goxl  bill.  But  it  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

The  committee  bill  is  not  the  "broad 
and  realistic  appraisal"  for  which  the 
President  called  in  h:s  message.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direci  ion ;  but  it  is  a  step 
taken  by  a  man  who  qas  put  blinders  on. 

History  has  taught  ^very  one  with  eyes 
to  see  and  ears  to  h 
peace  you  cannot  get 
unteer  in  the  Regula 
are  going  to  let  our 
bag."  as  the  saying 
tinue  selective  servic 
underwriting  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paigns for  volunteers.  We  must,  for  still 
a  time  to  come,  ask  young  men  who  have 
not  yet  served  a  tour  ojf  duty  in  the  armed 
forces  to  lend  a  hand 

In  short,  then,  we 
speedy  return  to  their 
service  veterans  by  drawing  upon  both 
the  second  and  thir(  sources  of  man- 
power to  which  I  have  referred.    For  it 


lar  that  in  time  of 
nough  men  to  vol- 
Army.    Unless  we 
terans  "carry  the 
[oes,  we  must  con- 
as  a  sure  way  of 


n  finishing  the  Job. 

must  assure  the 

homes  of  our  long- 


is  as  certain  as  night  follows  day.  as 
President  Trtmian  said  in  his  message — 
Either  we  retain  men  now  in  the  service 
for  further  indefinite  periods,  or  we  pro- 
vide replacements  by  further  inductions. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  Congress  to 
beat  about  the  bu.sh.  This  is  a  time  for 
plain  speaking.  The  veterans  and  their 
families  understand  plain  speaking. 
They  will  not  stand  for  double-talk. 

On  whose  behalf  is  it  that  we  are  so 
loudly  counseled  to  suspend  further  in- 
ductions? On  behalf  of  the  father 
"sweating  out"  his  third  year  on  the 
Rhine?  On  behalf  of  the  husband  who 
in  those  three  incredible  years  wrenched 
Hirohito's  whole  empire  from  his  grasp? 
On  behalf  of  the  son  who  went  away  a 
boy  in  1942  and  now  in  combat  has  be- 
come a  man?  This  father,  this  husband, 
this  son.  have  a  right  to  rely  on  Congress 
surely  to  provide  their  replacements. 
We  cannot  gamble  with  that  right  in  the 
hope  that  volunteers  will  somehow  be 
available.  Only  when  volunteers  have 
come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers,  can 
we.  with  honesty  and  decency  and  fair- 
dealmg,  decide  to  terminate  the  draft. 
For  only  then  will  the  debt  be  paid,  the 
debt  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  and  lie 
in  foreign  graves  and  the  debt  to  those 
who  stiU  survive  but  who  yearn  to  be 
home  in  their  native  land,  released  at 
last  from  their  long  and  honorable 
service. 


War  as  Usual 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^ 

or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August  31, 
1945,  entitled  "War  as  Usual,"  with  re- 
spect to  continued  restrictions  on  home 
building.  I  believe  that  unrestricted 
residence  building  will  be  a  tremendous 
aid  in  preventing  unemployment,  and 
one  of  the  worst  bottlenecks  in  recon- 
version of  the  construction  industry  is 
the  shortage  of  draftsmen.  It  is  imder- 
stood  that  architects  are  considering  an 
appeal  to  the  President  to  see  if  some  of 
the  draftsmen  now  in  service  can  be 
released  in  order  to  meet  this  emergency: 

WAK   AS   C8UAL 

Generally  speaking.  Washington  has  shown 
a  commendable  disposition  to  get  the  great 
hulk  of  Government  out  of  the  way  of  a 
return  to  peacetime  life  and  business  pro- 
cedure. However,  the  "war  as  usual"  con- 
tingent is  still  in  there  trying  and  their  latett 
thrust  comes  in  an  attempt  to  retain — fur- 
thermore extend — the  Government  control 
over  housing. 

The  plan  now  reported  under  discussion 
would  force  the  builder  of  a  home  to  get  a 
Federal  permit  and  it  would  limit  the  amount 
that  could  be  spent,  •8.000  being  the  prob- 
able top  figure.  The  Government  would  fix 
the  purchase  price  of  a  house  already  built. 
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which  would  be  an  extension  of  w  ar  powers. 
Only  those  building  programs  wh  ch,  in  the 
Judgment  of  Washington,  met  a  community's 
needs  would  be  approved. 

All  of  this  would  be  done  In  the  fair  name 
of  restraining  inflation,  the  theory  being  that 
the  witless  citizen  unless  guided  by  superior 
Intelligence  will  lay  out  his  life  f;avings  for 
the  first  dilapidated  old  shack  offered.  Of 
course,  there  are  some  other  Impliciitions  that 
the  sponsors  do  not  take  much  pains  to  con- 
ceal. They  know — at  least  tha%  Is  their 
story — what  kind  of  houses  Americans  want 
to  live  In.  Also  they  are  not  averse  to  bor- 
rowing a  leaf  from  Mr  Stalin's  book  and  doing 
what  is  known  In  the  land  of  the  Soviet  as 
"social  engineering,"  which  includes  telling 
people  where  they  can  live  and  under  what 
conditions.  This  latter  would  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  building  in  one  place 
and  restraining  it  In  another. 

And  in  passing  It  Is  significant  that  while 
the  "war  as  usual"  boys  want  lo  restrain 
private  building,  they  also  are  keen  for  Gov- 
ernment public  works. 

The  War  Production  Board  wants  to  lift 
all  restrictions  and  we  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  support  th£  t  view.  If 
they  do  not.  the  American  people,  dating  from 
their  colonial  days,  have  shown  that  they 
know  how  to  deal  with  absurd  "orders  In 
council." 


Messagfe  From  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMA-'flKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W  UNDIS 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11.  1945 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
touring  the  seventh  district  during  the 
congressional  recess,  I  found  that  the 
people  of  Indiana  have  a  message  for  all 
Members  of  Congress.  Hoosiers  realize 
that  there  is  plenty  of  work  j.head  for 
us  to  do.  They  expect  us  to  do  some 
sane  thinking  and  wise  planning.  They 
believe  the  honeymoon  is  over  lor  hand- 
outs to  foreign  countries.  Above  all, 
they  want  their  boys  home  and  they 
want  jobs — not  doles — for  them.  They 
want  the  opportunity  for  all  to  work 
and  save  to  prevent  another  WPA. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  they  want 
us  to  do: 

First.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in 
bringing  our  boys  back  home.  They 
should  be  replaced  by  volunteers  when 
we  make  the  service  attractive  enough 
for  enlistments.  The  period  of  enlist- 
ment should  be  shortened  and  the  pay 
i.icreased.  The  draftin::  of  our  teen-age 
boys  will  not  be  necessary.  The  emer- 
gency has  passed  and  the  principle;  of 
force  and  conscription  should  be 
scrapped. 

Second.  Return  foreign  prisoners  of 
war  as  soon  as  transportation  is  avail- 
able so  they  can  rebuild  their  own  coun- 
tries. If  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  country  they  will  seek  jobs  and  de- 
prive Americans  of  employment. 

Third.  Returning  servicemen  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  return  to  their 
prewar  jobs. 

Fourth.  While  lend-lease  Is  termi- 
nated the  administration  has  found  other 
avenues  to  make  loans  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Everyone  is  tired  of  having  Amer- 
ica play  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  to  foreign 


nations.  The  shipment  of  scarce  items 
such  as  sugar,  meat,  and  coal  must  not 
be  allowed  but  we  are  willing  to  aid  the 
stcrvinL  nations  by  sending  to  them  our 
surplus  food. 

Fifth.  Substitute  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  for  rationing.  By  eliminat- 
ing rationing  we  can  rid  the  country  of 
black  markets. 

Sixth.  Remove  the  needless  Federsil 
bureaus  and  unnecessary  Federal  work- 
ers by  cutting  the  appropriation  of  each 
Government  department  at  least  25  per- 
cent. 

Seventh.  Abolish  the  AAA  and  sub- 
sidies and  establish  a  floor  on  farm  prices 
to  avoid  the  bottom  from  falling  out  of 
farm  prices  as  they  did  after  World 
War  I. 

Eighth.  Maintain  necessary  air  bases 
vital  for  American  protection. 

Ninth.  Remove  all  possible  wartime 
controls  and  give  industry  the  "green 
light." 

Tenth.  The  United  States  must  con- 
trol the  atomic  bomb. 

Eleventh.  Repeal  war  taxes,  including 
the  auto  use  tax. 

Twelfth.  Simplify  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Thirteenth.  Restore  standard  time. 

Fourteenth.  Stop  all  Government 
competition  with  private  enterprise. 

Fifteenth.  Provide  adequate  old-age 
assistance  for  our  elders. 

Sixteenth.  Keep  unemployment  com- 
pensation under  State  jurisdiction. 

Seventeenth.  Provide  jobs,  not  doles, 
if  we  expect  to  avoid  another  depression. 

Eighteenth.  Decentralized  industry 
will  give  every  community  an  opportu- 
nity to  furnish  jobs  to  their  own  people. 

Nineteenth.  Establish  some  incentive 
for  investment  capital. 


The  Rise  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WiLLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  11  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "The  Rise 
of  the  United  States,"  appearing  in  to- 
day's Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Today  and  Tomorbow 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THK  RISE  or  THK  UNITED  STATKS 

Thanks  to  those  who  gave  their  Uvea,  and 
to  all  who  have  suSered  and  toiled,  the 
United  States  has  been  delivered  from  its 
most  dangerous  enemies  and  has  been  raised 
to  a  leading  place  of  power  and  Influence 
throughout  the  world.  Their  achievement 
is  clear  and  unmistakable  amidst  all  the 
complications  and  difilculties  of  the  demo- 
bilization and  the  pacification  In  the  wake 
of  so  great  a  war. 

Never  before  have  the  young  men  of  any 
American  generation  had  spread  out  before 
them  such  a  prospect  of  a  long  peace  within 


which  there  Is  so  much  they  can  do  that  is 
useful  and  fascinating.  There  never  was  a 
better  time  than  this  to  be  an  American 
and  to  be  young,  nor  a  more  Interesting 
one  In  which  to  be  alive.  The  time  to  come 
Is  peculiarly  their  own  because  they  have 
themselves  earned  it  and  done  so  much  to 
nlake  it  possible.  They  are  not  merely  the 
heirs  of  stronger  and  more  resolute  fore- 
fathers but  they  tire  once  again,  a  generation 
of  explorers,  discoverers,  and  pioneers,  who 
can  become  the  founders  of  good  and  en- 
during things.  The  opportunity  can.  of 
course  be  stupidly  and  lazily  missed.  But  If 
It  Is  used,  as  it  can  be.  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  this  cycle  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury wars  Is  over,  and  that  Americans  have 
at  their  disposal  all  that  they  need  In  order 
to  take  a  foremost  part  In  inaugurating  an 
age  that  mankind  will  long  remember  grate- 
fully. 

Great  works  are  not  for  the  faint-hearted 
who  doubt  themselves.  Yet  only  with  that 
humility  which  opens  men's  minds  to  wis- 
dom, can  greatness  be  understood.  We  have 
much  that  we  must  learn  to  understand. 
When  a  nation  rises  as  suddenly  as  we  have 
risen  In  the  world.  It  needs  above  all  to  meas- 
use  Its  power  in  the  scheme  of  things.  For 
It  is  easier  to  develop  great  power  than  It  la 
to  know  how  to  use  it  well.  Wisdom  always 
lags  behind  power,  and  for  the  newcomer, 
which  is  what  we  are.  the  lag  Is  bound  to  be 
greater  than  In  an  old  established  state  where 
the  exercise  of  world  power  Is  a  matter  of 
long  experience  and  settled  habit. 

Even  more  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
Is  now  resuming  Its  connection  with  Russia's 
past,  the  United  States  Is  the  newest  world 
power.  We  have  never  been  a  world  power 
before,  and  we  might  say  that  In  relation  to 
the  world  we  are  Just  now  at  the  end  of 
our  colonial  experience  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  time  when  all  great  affairs  are  as 
a  matter  of  course  American  affairs.  For 
isolationism,  as  it  has  persisted  in  our  day. 
Is  in  essence  the  view  of  the  colonial  who  feels 
that  the  great  affairs  of  history  are  not  for 
the  likes  of  him,  and  that  he  must  live  In 
a  world  which  Is  rule  mysteriously  from  afar 
by  others,  who  are  shrewder  If  less  righteous 
than  he  is. 

An  awareness  that  the  great  power  we  now  y 
possess  Is  newly  acquired  is  the  best  anti- 
dote we  can  carry  about  with  us  against  our 
moral  and  political  immaturity.  There  is  no 
more  difficult  art  than  to  exercise  great  power 
well :  All  the  serious  military,  diplomatic,  and 
economic  decisions  we  have  now  to  take  will 
depend  on  how  correctly  we  measure  otxr 
power,  how  truly  we  see  its  possibilities  within 
Its  limitations.  That  Is  what  Germany  and 
Japan,  which  also  rose  suddenly,  did  not  do; 
those  two  mighty  empires  are  in  ruins  be- 
cause their  leaders  and  their  people  mis- 
Judged  their  newly  acquired  power,  and  so 
misused  it. 

Our  own  position  in  the  world  is  fully 
realized,  and  oin-  real  Interests  are  such  that 
they  -need  never  be  hidden.  But  there  are 
many  pitfalls  for  a  nation  which  is  not 
yet  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  great 
power  We  can  be  honest  with  ourselves, 
then,  and  recognize  that  nothing  Is  so  tempt- 
ing as  to  overestimate  one's  own  Influence 
and  to  underestimate  one's  own  responsibili- 
ties, to  be  more  interested  in  the  rights  than 
In  the  duties  of  a  powerful  state,  and  like 
BO  many  of  the  newly  rich  and  Just-arrived 
to  be  Jealously  fearful  of  losing  privileges 
which,  in  fact,  can  In  the  long  run  be  re- 
tained only  by  using  them  well.  Nothing  Is 
easier,  too,  than  to  dissipate  Influence  by 
ekerting  It  for  trivial  or  private  ends,  or  to 
forget  that  power  la  not  given  once  and  for- 
ever, but  that  it  has  to  be  replenished  con- 
tinually by  the  effort  which  created  It  In 
the  first  place.  The  wisdom  which  may 
make  great  power  beneficent  can  be  found 
only  with  humility,  and  also  the  good  man- 
ners and  courtesy  of  the  soul  which  alone 
can  make  great  power  acceptable  to  others. 
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OrMt  as  it  is.  Amerksn  poorer  Is  limited. 
Within  Its  imiu.  u  will  be  greater  or  less 
depending  on  the  ends  (or  wb.ch  It  is  used. 
It  is.  for  example,  althcufh  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  power  we  possess  to  dictate  to 
any  one  of  our  allies,  even  ttoe  smallest, 
bow  it  most  organise  its  social  and  economic 
order  We  can  preserve  our  own  order  if 
we  improve  so  that  it  prcdtices  progressively 
that  frealer  freedom  and  plenty  which  we 
believe  It  can  prriduee  By  proving  the  re- 
ralu.  not  by  declaiming  generalities  and 
making  threats,  we  can  pSer  an  example 
which  others  may  wish  to  follow  if  and  as 
th«7  have  the  means  to  do  so. 

In  regaro  to  our  military  power.  Includ- 
ing the  atomic  bomb,  we  must  have  no 
Ulijsions  whatsoever  I:  is  sufflcient.  if  prop- 
erly maintained,  to  make  the  United  States 
Invulnerable  to  conquest  by  any  other  na- 
tion. But  no  military  power  we  can  con- 
celrably  muster  can  keep  us  secure  11  we 
dissolve  cur  alliances.  If  we  provoke  or  per- 
mit the  other  great  utates  to  combine  against 
vm  Friendly  and  reliable  neighbors  on  both 
sides  of  our  ocean  frontiers  are  indispensable 
to  our  security  and  to  our  peace  of  mmd. 
It  would  be  aa  childish  as  it  Is  churlish  to 
think  that  because  of  the  atomic  bomb,  or 
the  prodiglctia  slae  of  our  Indtistry.  we  can 
now  disirlss  the  friends  with  whom  we  fought 
the  gtxxl  fight  side  by  side. 

Nor  must  we  fall  Into  the  trap  of  Imagining 
thst  the  devastating  power  we  brought  to 
bear  upon  our  enemies  can  be  used  to  en- 
force our  arguments  with  ovir  allies.  Our  in- 
fluence Is  great,  perhaps  leading,  but  It  is  not 
commenstirate  with  the  alleged  fact  that  we 
possess  a  weapon  which  could  theoretically 
kill  several  hundred  thousand  people  without 
notice  and  at  one  blow  K  we  are  intelligent, 
we  shall  never  entertain  mch  a  monstrous 
delusion.  We  cou!d  no  more  use  such  a 
■weapon  In  such  a  way  than  we  could  hire 
thugs  to  assassinate  foreign  statesmen  with 
wrfcom  we  dlBagreed.  But  if  we  allowed  fools 
among  us  to  brandi&h  the  atomic  bomb  with 
the  Idea  that  It  is  a  political  argument,  we 
shall  certainly  end  by  convincing  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  their  own  safety  and  dignity 
compel  them  to  unite  against  us. 

Our  power  and  influence  will  endtire  only 
If  we  messtire  them  truly  and  tise  them  for 
the  ends  that  we  have  always  avowed  and 
can  proclaim  with  pride.  We  are  the  latest 
great  power  developed  by  and  committed  to 
the  tradition  of  the  West.  We  are  among  the 
bearers  of  this  tradition,  and  we  are  num- 
bered now  among  its  proudest  defenders. 
That  Is  the  polestar  by  which  we  must  set 
our  course.  At  the  center  of  that  tradition 
resides  the  conviction  that  man's  dignity 
rises  from  his  ability  to  reason  and  thus  to 
choose  freely  the  good  in  preference  to  evil. 
We  may  claim  without  cfTense  that  this  In- 
ner principle  of  the  western  tradition  Is  not 
local,  tribal,  or  national,  but  universal,  and 
Insofar  as  we  are  Its  faithful  servants  we 
shall,  In  learning  how  to  use  our  power,  win 
the  consent  of  mankind. 


'Tke  EaHicsl  Linc^lii 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 


or  tT*^^'  ■■■■■  ■■- 
IN  THB  HODSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  September  11.  194S 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  May  20,  1345.  a4>pefti's  an  article  on 
The  Earliest  Lincoln  by  Eric  Underwood. 

This  article  refers  rjot  only  to  Lincoln 
but  to  another  great  President — George 


Washington.  In  each  case,  the  refer- 
ences are  to  places  anil  buildings  in  Eng- 
land where  relatives  [>f  the  two  Ameri- 
can Presidents  formei  ly  resided. 

I  am  told  that  tha  information  con- 
cerning the  ancestors  of  President  Lin- 
coln appears  for  thd  first  time  in  an 
American  publication!  in  this  particular 
article. 

Ftor  those  who  ar^  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  Washington  and  Lincoln 
families,  this  article  v»ill  be  of  particular 
value.  I  am,  therefor^,  glad  to  include  it 
with  my  remarks  todiy: 

"TBI  EAJCrrST  LirrCOtN"  —  NTW   MTaCORIALS  RI- 

poMiai)  iw  rwcLAKD  or  the  AMcxsrraT  or  two 


To  the  Nrw  ToaK  HeaAi  >  Tantms: 

Ceremonies  which  have  recently  taken  place 
In  Kngland  In  ccnnec;ion  with  two  great 
Presidents  of  the  Uniteil  States  and  of  which 
I  have  seen  no  accoimt  n  the  American  press 
wUl.  I  think,  be  of  Inurest  to  many  readers 
of  yotir  great  newspap'r. 

The  first  was  the  celibration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  Oeor^  WasI  ilngton's  birthday  at 
the  village  of  Washlnaton.  County  o<  Dur- 
ham, which  has  associ  »tlons  with  the  first 
Presidents  ancestors.  '  Tie  American  Ambas- 
sador was  offldaily  r  presented,  also  the 
United  States  and  Brii  ish  Armies.  Colonel 
Grover.  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  his 
speech  said:  "We  knew  what  Washington 
would  have  done  If  h«  had  been  living  to- 
day: He  would  have  befn  in  favor  of  a  last- 
ing union  between  the  two  nations." 

On  the  nme  day  at  Durham  Cathedral,  a 
few  mUes  away,  a  plaqtie  was  unveiled  in  the 
cloisters,  the  Inscription  on  which  runs:  "Re- 
member m  these  cloisteis.  which  were  finished 
in  his  day.  John  Washiigton.  of  this  county, 
prior  to  this  cathedral,  1416-1446.  whose  fam- 
ily won  an  everlasting  lame  In  lands  to  him 
unknown." 

The  second  was  the  i  iresentation  of  a  deed 
of  land  transfer,  executed  349  years  ago.  to 
the  governors  of  the  £  ulgrave  Manor  Board 
on  the  lawn  of  George  \  Washington's  ancestral 
home.  Attached  to  th  e  deed  are  two  seals 
of  Robert  and  Laurence  Washington,  bear- 
ing the  family  coat  cf  arms  (the  origin  of  the 
American  national  emblems) .  the  five-pointed 
stars  above  and  the  led  and  white  stripes 
below,  and  the  eagle  ixith  outstretched  pin- 
ions as  crest.  An  inscription  on  the  deed 
stated  th.1t  It  was:  "Presented  by  members 
of  the  American  armed  jforces  in  gratitude  for 
happy  and  memorabUfr  visits  to  Sulgrave 
Manor  as  guests  of  ihe  Northamptonshire 
Friendship  Committee  In  cooperation  with 
the  American  Red  Cross." 

Many  thousands  of  itmerlcan  soldiers  and 
sailors  have  spent  thejr  periods  of  leave  in 
Northamptonshire  in  the  last  3  years,  and 
tours  to  Sulgrave  Miwior.  personally  con- 
ducted by  the  chief  citizen  of  the  county, 
have  been  one  of  tae  main  attractions. 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  G.  iTlndall,  military  at- 
tach^ to  the  Amerlcaa  Embassy,  presented 
the  deed  to  Lord  Spencer,  chairman  of  the 
governors  of  Stilgrave  |«anor  Board,  who,  in 
his  reply,  said: 

"Of  many  great  m 
counties  have  produce 
their  mark  upon  hist 
whom  we  are  prouder  tl 

They  lived  at  SulgmveJ  for  nearly  100  years 
and.  then,  having  unlprtunately  lost  their 
money,  had  to  sell.  an4  one  of  my  own  an- 
cestors, also  a  cousin  of  the  Washingtors, 
gave  them  a  hotise  in  tl|e  village  of  Bringtori. 
It  was  from  Brington  that  Georges  great- 
grandfather. John  Washington,  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  1667  • 

Th«  third,  and  pcrbipa  most  Interesting. 
In  that  it  relates  to  an  (ntlreiy  new  discovery 
In  connection  with  the  ancestry  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  the  preseiltation  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Londori  of  the  title  deeds  to 


that    the    Midland 

n^n  wo  have  made 

y.   there   is  none  of 

an  the  Washlngtons. 


the  ground  in  the  village  of  Swanton  llorley. 
on  which  once  stood  the  bouse  of  the  earliest 
known  Lincoln.  Until  recently  very  little  waa 
known  of  the  origins  of  the  Lincolns.  Colo- 
nel Leslie,  the  donor  of  this  land,  has  traced 
a  link  between  the  Lincoln  family  and  the 
Pastons.  o:'  the  famous  Pmston  Letters. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
Agnes  Paston  Is  recorded  to  have  erflered  a 
living  to  Richard  Lincoln.  He  was  a  grand- 
father of  Samuel  Lincoln,  an  apprentice  to  a 
Norwich  weaver,  who.  In  1637,  desiring  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way  and  not  Arch- 
bishop Lauds,  took  the  youth  to  New  Eng- 
land. There  Samuel  Lincoln  founded  the 
American  Lincolns,  who  after  two  centuries' 
peregrinations  In  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and 
elsewhere,    produced    Abraham    Lincoln. 

The  house  at  Swarton  Morley  was  de- 
molished in  1892.  but  its  site,  on  which  it  is 
hoped  to  erect  a  memorial,  has  been  defi- 
nitely established  by  one  who  occupied  it  at 
the  time.  All  that  remains,  two  doors,  have 
been  saved  from  a  scrap  heap,  and  these,  the 
only  known  relics  of  the  earliest  known  Lin- 
coln, will  be  Incorporated  In  the  memorial. 

Eric  Undet.wood. 

Wn.i«mcTON,  Dtl..   May  14.  1945. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NXW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  wonderful 
accomplishment  of  the  Army  Air  Force's 
official  radio  program.  Your  AAP.  heard 
at  10:30  p.  m.  over  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  and  its  network  outlets, 
Thur.=;days. 

Previously  known  as  The  Rghting 
AAP.  the  program  consisted  of  a  half 
hour  presentation  during  which  the 
American  public  was  allowed  to  mentally 
go  on  actual  bomber-  and  fighter-plane 
missions  over  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  This 
was  accomplished  by  having  10  teams  of 
AAP  combat  reporters  on  the  world's 
war  fronts.  These  teams  were  equipped 
with  Army  wire-recording  machines  and 
the  teams  flew  on  actual  bomber  and 
fighter  missions  recording  the  actual 
sound  and  description  of  these  missions 
as  they  occurred.  Immediately  there- 
after, the  recordings  were  flown  back  to 
the  United  States  or  short-waved  here 
and  presented  on  the  program.  This 
gave  Americans  a  first-hand  view  of  the 
aerial  warfare  carried  on  against  the 
enemy.  It  not  only  familiarized  them 
more  with  the  job  our  fighting  Army 
Air  Forces  had  to  accomplish  but  must 
have  been  responsible  in  no  small  way 
for  bond  sales  and  for  the  publics  tak- 
ing part  with  full  heart  in  so  many  of 
our  vital  war-necessary  campaigns  of 
paper  salvage,  conservatiwi  of  foods, 
contribution  of  blood,  and  so  forth.  This 
important  contribution  toward  morale 
and  victory  is  a  result  of  the  AAP's  all- 
out  effort  in  bringing  the  real  picture  of 
the  war  home  to  the  public.  That  it  was 
well  done  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a 
silver  plaque  awarded  the  program  by 
This  Month,  a  national  digest  magazino, 
proclaimed  Yoiu-  AAP  "the  best  and  most 
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original  radio  program  to  come  to  the 
networks  during  World  War  n." 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over  and  the 
victory  won,  the  program  has  a  new  and 
equally  important  mission.  It  is  dedi- 
cating itself  to  keeping  Americans  in- 
formed about  our  occupational  Air  Forces 
In  Germany  and  in  Japan.  Tt  is  also 
telling  the  story  of  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  our  postwar  Air  Force 
which  is  to  play  such  a  vital  part  in 
guarding  and  keeping  the  peace.  I  feel 
that  the  Army  Air  Forces  deserve  com- 
mendation for  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  carrying  on  this  radio  work.  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  H.  H.  Arnold  and  his 
efHcient  staff  deserve  the  praise  of  this 
body  for  not  only  the  excellent  accom- 
plishment of  the  Army  Air  Forces  during 
the  war — and  in  the  era  to  come  when 
they  will  play  the  more  important  role 
of  guardians  of  the  peace,  but  also  for 
seeing  to  it  that  those  at  home  are  kept 
in  touch — in  this  unique  and  original 
manner,  with  their  loved  ones  who  did 
the  fighting  and  who  now  are  in  occu- 
pational capacities  overseas.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  aforementioned,  the  program 
has  come  to  be  considered  of  such  im- 
portance that  recordings  of  it  are  now  on 
file  in  the  National  Archives,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  as  a  permanent  record  for 
posterity.  Included  among  them  are  the 
voices  of  Generals  Eisenhower,  Mac- 
Arthur,  Arnold,  Spaatz.  Doolittle,  and 
others,  as  well  as  the  first  broadcast  from 
a  jet  plane  in  flight,  the  first  from  a  heli- 
copter in  flight,  the  flier  who  made  the 
final  combat  flight  over  Berlin  on  VE- 
day,  the  crew  of  the  ship  which  released 
the  historic  atom  bomb,  and  others  of 
similar  importance. 

Again,  I  salute  the  program  "Your 
AAP"  and  the  persons  responsible  for  it. 


Legislative  Program  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuctday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Labor  Day  1945  President  William  Green, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
made  a  splendid  addre.«;s  in  Camden.  N.  J. 
In  that  speech  President  Green  outlined 
the  legislative  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  also  paid  de- 
served tribute  to  the  splendid  record  of 
members  of  organized  labor  both  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  our  war  plants. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  President's  Green's 
remarks  and,  hence,  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record: 

Every  generation  produces  a  man  with  wis- 
dom far  beyond  his  times,  whose  Imagination 
lights  a  beacon  along  the  road  which  human- 
ity must  travel  in  the  future.  Such  a  man 
was  Peter  J.  McGulre.  the  father  of  Labor 
Day.  whose  memory  we  honor  today.  Sixty- 
three  years  ago  he  conqplved  the  Idea  of  a 
truly  American  national  holiday  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  tollers  of  the  earth  who  from  raw 
nature  "have  delved  and  carved  all  the 
grandeur  we  behold."     This  struggling  car- 


penter glimpsed  the  nobility  of  the  common 
man  and  his  work,  and  sought  to  give  It 
power  and  expression  by  Joining  with  Samuel 
Gompers  and  other  pioneers  to  form  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  became 
an  official  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  one  of  the 
oldest  trade  unions  in  the  Nation.  Through 
the  carpenters'  union  and  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  won 
his  campaign  for  Labor  Day.  There  were 
other  holidays,  he  said,  representative  of  the 
religious,  civic,  and  military  spirit,  but  none 
representative  of  the  Industrial  spirit,  which 
he  regarded  as  the  "great  vital  force  of  the 
Nation."  He  asked  that  Labor  Day  be  dedi- 
cated "to  peace,  civilization,  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  industry." 

Standing  beside  Peter  J.  McGulre's  grave, 
51  years  after  Congress  declared  Labor  Day 
a  national  holiday,  we  can  find  inspiration 
for  our  own  future  in  that  dedication. 

For  America  has  just  won  a  war  against  war 
and  is  even  now  striving  to  forge  a  union  of 
nations  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

Our  country  holds  in  its  hands  a  secret 
force  which  can  destroy  all  civilization  If  war 
ever  again  afflicts  mankind,  but  we  hope  and 
pray  that  atomic  power  will  be  employed  by 
the  arts  of  science  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
humanity  and  usher  In  a  new  and  brighter 
era  of  civilization. 

The  triumphs  of  Industry  which  we  have 
glorified  In  the  past  will  fade  Into  Insignif- 
icance if  we  but  capture  the  opportunities 
for  peaceful  expansion  and  development 
which  now  present  themselves.  We  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  industrial  revolution, 
perhaps  more  sweeping  In  Its  effects  than 
the  advent  of  the  machine  age  and  electric 
power.  Even  in  our  own  day  and  with  exist- 
ing facilities,  we  can  and  we  must  raise  Amer- 
ican standards  of  living  by  at  least  50  per- 
cent. Let  us  proclaim  our  determination  on 
this  Labor  Day  to  achieve  that  immediate 
goal. 

I  know  there  are  prophets  of  gloom  who 
see  nothing  but  discouragement  and  failure 
ahead.  They  point  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  America  was  not  prepared  for  peace, 
that  reconversion  is  proceeding  too  slowly, 
that  unemployment  may  reach  the  alarming 
total  of  seven  or  eight  million  by  next  spring, 
and  that  Congress  has  not  taken  any  steps 
to  provide  for  human  needs  during  the  tran- 
sition period  from  war  to  peace.  On  the 
basis  of  these  adverse  conditions,  they  fore- 
see a  major  postwar  depression. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  does 
not  share  these  pessimistic  views.  We  do  not 
believe  In  crying  "Plre"  In  a  crowded  theater. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  stampede  the  Nation 
Into  panic. 

On  the  contrary,  we  have  faith  In  America 
and  the  American  people.  When  danger 
threatens,  it  is  not  the  time  to  quit.  It  is 
the  time  to  rally  and  work  and  fight  for 
what  we  want  and  believe  in.  Just  as  we 
won  the  war,  we  will  win  the  peace.  Let 
that  be  our  challenge  to  the  future.  Let  us 
remember  the  Inspired  words  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  back  In  1932.  "We  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  fear  itself."  American  laboiv  will 
not  be  overcome  by  fear  now. 

The  7,000.000  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  o(  Labor,  a  confident,  reso- 
lute and  closely  knit  army  of  workers,  have 
set  their  faces  forward  and  are  marching 
ahead  In  solid  phalanx  for  the  achievement 
of  labor's  own  program  which  will  lift  the 
Nation  out  of  Its  present,  temporary  difficul- 
ties and  establish  a  progressive  and  prosper- 
ous postwar  economy  In  America. 

First  of  all,  we  call  upon  private  Industry 
In  America  to  speed  up  the  reconversion 
process  and  we  urge  tho  Government  to  give 
reconversion  the  highest  priority.  If  that 
Is  done,  as  It  must  be  done,  transitional  un- 
employment will  be  held  to  a  minimum  and 
will  be  of  brief  duration.  The  tremendous 
backlog  of  imfilled  orders  for  the  things  the 


American  people  need  and  were  unable  to 
obtain  during  wartime  should  soon  bring 
about  wide  expansion  of  peacetime  produc- 
tion and  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  keep  pro- 
duction going  at  high  levels  and  to  provide  a 
market  for  consumption  to  match  It,  the 
imlons  affiliated  with  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  Intend  to  seek  Immediate  In- 
creases In  wage  rates.  Such  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  fortify  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people,  whlcli  was  weakened  by 
Increased  living  costs,  by  the  wartime  wage 
freeze  and  by  postwar  losses  of  overtime  pay 
and  incentive  bonuses.  There  is  no  better 
market  for  American  industry  than  the  lull 
pay  envelope  of  the  great  masses  of  American 
workers. 

Third.  In  order  to  restore  collective  bar- 
gaining and  establish  peaceful  and  stable 
labor-management  relations,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  intends  to  seek  a  na- 
tional accord  with  Industry  at  a  conference 
to  be  called  by  President  Truman  In  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Fourth.  As  soon  as  conditions  settle  down 
and  we  are  able  to  take  stock  of  the  Nation's 
long-range  needs,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  Is  determined  to  resume  Its  drive  for 
the  shorter  workweek!  which  will  spread 
available  employment  and  give  the  Nation's 
workers  and  their  families  the  opportunities 
for  healthful  rgcreation  and  education  which 
our  modern  civilization  affords. 

Fifth.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  exert  all  its  Infiuence  when  Congress 
returns  from  its  vacation  tomorrow,  for  the 
enactment  of  a  "must"  legislative  program 
which  we  drafted  and  for  which  we  have 
received  the  hearty  endorsement  of  President 
Truman  and  all  forward-looking  national 
leaders. 

This  legislative  program  calls  for  the  Im- 
mediate passage  of  the  Kilgore  bill  broaden- 
ing the  coverage  of  imemployment  insurance 
and  supplementing  the  Inadequate  com- 
pensation now  offered  by  the  States  with 
Federal  funds  to  provide  as  much  as  $25 
a  week  for  at  least  26  weeks  in  any  1  year. 
Such  a  law  Is  vitally  necessary  to  tide  over 
workers  who  have  lost  their  war  jobs  untU 
new  peacetime  employment  Is  available. 

Another  point  in  our  legislative  prorram 
Is  the  full -employment  bill,  which  would  set 
up  an  annual,  national  job  budget,  provide 
encouragement  to  business  to  meet  that 
budget  and  obligate  the  Government  to 
stimulate  employment  through  toseful  and 
necessary  public  works  if  private  Industry 
falls  short  of  the  goal. 

Also,  we  demand  Immediate  adoption  cf 
the  Wagner  postwar  housing  bill,  which 
would  create  millions  of  new  jobs  through 
a  10-year  program  of  urgently  needed  home 
construction  to  be  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  private  Initiative. 

To  correct  substandard  conditions  which 
are  a  blight  on  the  national  economy,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  calls  upon 
Congress  to  enact  pending  legislation  which 
would  lift  minimum  wage  levels  immediately 
to  a  rock  bottom  of  65  cents  an  hour  and 
establish  a  75-cent  fioor  for  hourly  rates  of 
pay  In  interstate  industry  at  the  end  of  3 
years. 

Finally,  we  renew  our  appeals  to  Con- 
gress for  action  on  the  long-delayed  Wagner- 
MuiTay-Dingell  bill  which  would  bring  a 
stronger  measure  of  social  security  to  the 
American  people  by  broadening  the  coverage 
of  eld  age  and  survivors  insurance,  placing 
unemployment  compensation  on  a  uniform, 
national  basis  and  offering  the  humane  bene- 
fits of  health  insurance  to  the  great  masses 
of  our  people  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected  that  Congress 
may  balk  at  some  of  the  measures  in  this 
program.  We  still  have  too  many  elected 
representatives  In  our  law-making  body  who 
believe  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds 
and  nothing  should  be  done  to  change  it. 
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Thef  profeas  to  be  concerned  about  the  pres- 
ervation oX  tlie  free  enterprise  system  but 
dont  wish  to  lift  a  finger  to  save  It.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  wedded  to 
the  free  enterprise  sTstem  too.  for  labor  as 
well  as  for  Industry,  but  we  regard  It  as  a 
dynamic  way  of  life,  not  as  a  static  road 
block  In  the  path  of  human  progress.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor's  legislative 
p>rogram  would  not  endanger  free  enterprise 
but  wovad  protect  It  from  its  own  short- 
comings. 

We  hope  that  private  Indtistry  will  face 
the  facts  as  realistically  as  labor  does.  We 
hope  that  American  businessmen  will  meas- 
ure up  to  their  own  responsibility  for  pre- 
serving the  free  enterprise  system  by  being 
truly  enterprising,  by  looking  forward  in- 
stead of  backward.  A  return  to  the  good 
old  days  will  not  satisfy  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  want  better  days.  America  has  the 
rvaources.  the  know-how.  and  the  productive 
capacity  to  raise  living  standards  progres- 
sively higher.  Production  problems  have 
been  solved.  What  we  mtist  do  next  Is  to 
master  the  problem  of  distribution.  Labor 
points  the  way.  By  sustaining  full  employ- 
ment at  high  wages,  private  industry  cun 
put  enough  purchasing  power  Into  the  hands 
of  the  American  people  to  buy  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  life  which  they  need  and 
which  Industry  can  prodxice.  That  Is  the 
only  sure  way  private  indusuy  can  save  itself 
and  the  free  enterprise  systeift. 

After  winning  a  terrible  war  to  safeguard 
the  American  way  of  life  from  external  en- 
emies, we  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  In  any  naood  to  lose  It  by  default  to 
such  internal  enemies  as  hunger,  tmemploy- 
ment,  and  insecurity,  which  always  provide 
fertile  soil  for  revolution. 

We  sugi?est  that  Congress  take  notice  of 
what  Is  happening  In  the  wake  of  war  in 
Europe  and  m  Asia.  Perhaps  those  develop- 
ments will  awaken  the  stand-patters  to  a 
realization  that  the  American  Government 
must  be  a  government  with  a  comcience  and 
with  a  responsibility  for  the  well-being  cf  Its 
citizens.  Also,  we  hope  that  the  prospect  of 
going  before  the  American  people  next  year 
ror  reelection  will  spur  Congress  into  favor- 
able action  now  on  the  program  advanced  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  IS  the  first  peacetime  Labor  Day  in 
America  in  4  yeare.  The  relief  and  thanks- 
giving we  all  feel,  now  that  the  devastating 
waste  of  human  life  and  nature's  resources 
Is  over,  knows  no  bounds.  Labor  is  entitled 
to  celebrate  the  victory  because  the  men 
and  women  of  labor  earned  It — the  hard  way. 
We  are  particularly  proud  of  the  record 
made  by  the  million  and  a  half  young  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
who  laid  down  their  tools,  answered  their 
country's  call,  and  served  so  gloriously  In  cur 
armed  forces. 

We  cant  he!p  boasting  about  the  many 
high  honors  and  decorations  of  valor  be- 
stowed by  a  grateful  nation  on  our  fighting 
fellow  union  memljers  and  the  sons  of 
American  trade-unionists. 

Especially  outstanding  was  the  record 
made  by  the  8eabe<s,  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  American  Federation  of  Labor  build- 
ing trades  and  metal  trades  members.  They 
were  the  miracle  men  of  this  war,  fighting 
as  they  worked  un<Jer  fire,  feared  by  the 
enemy  and  respected  by  other  branches  of 
our  own  armed  forces.  Also  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendatltm  were  the  300.000  rail- 
road workers,  serving  In  special  battalions, 
who  kept  munltlotu  and  supplies  moving 
•Sclently  only  a  few  miles  behind  our  in- 
vasion armies.  And  let  us  not  forget  the 
seamen  of  cur  mercfant  marine,  members  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union,  who  did 
not  serve  In  uniforra  but  risked  their  lives 
In  transpcvtlng  vitally  needed  war  equipment 
across  submarine  infested  seas. 

But  labor's  greatest  war  service  was  per- 
formed right  here  at  home  on  the  production 
lines.     Make  no  mistake  about  It — the  tre< 
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volume  of  war  pro- 
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ever  a  dictator  should  rise  to  power  again 
and  threaten  to  engulf  the  world  anew  in 
aggression  and  war,  It  Is  unthinkable  that 
his  people  would  not  strike  him  down  rather 
than  face  certain  annihilation. 

Let  It  be  our  supreme  piupose,  then,  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  to  carry  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  peaceful  procedure  for  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes  contained  lu 
the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

And  let  us  make  the  most  of  peace  by 
cultivating  its  rich  opportunities  and  enjoy- 
ing its  fruits.  We  have  the  resources  and 
the  skill  and  the  facilities  with  which  to 
build  a  standard  of  living  in  our  land  far 
surpassing  any  that  ever  existed  on  earth. 

It  is  our  solemn  duty  to  the  honored  dead 
who  gave  their  lives  to  win  the  victory  and 
our  obligation  to  the  living  who  bear  on  their 
bodies  or  in  their  hearts  the  scars  inflicted 
by  war  to  redeem  the  sacrifices  of  suffering 
mankind  and  to  make  good  the  pledges 
which  were  so  freely  given  In  the  heat  of 
conflict. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  extends 
a  welcoming  hand  to  the  servicemen  who  are 
now  returning  home  from  overseas  and  will 
soon  be  resuming  civilian  life.  We  will  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  help  them 
obtain  good  Jobs  and  make  a  new  start  in 
life. 

The  brave  men  and  women  who  served  In 
uniform  during  the  war  will  find  that  labor 
will  support  their  economic  and  legislative 
aims  Just  as  consistently  and  effectively  as 
we  backed  them  up  on  the  fighting  fronts. 
Anyone  who  tries  to  divide  labor  and  the 
veterans  and  set  them  against  each  other  is 
an  enemy  of  American  democracy.  For  It  Is 
Just  as  essential  for  labor  and  the  veterans 
to  stand  together  and  work  together  to  win 
the  peace  as  it  was  to  win  the  war. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
emerged  from  the  vicissitudes  of  war  stronger 
in  organization  and  in  spirit  than  ever  before 
In  history.  We  do  not  Intend  to  relinquish 
a  single  one  of  the  gains  we  have  won  for  the 
Nation's  workers.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
determined  to  press  ever  forward,  to  com- 
plete the  task  of  organizing  the  unorgan- 
ized and  to  weld  the  forces  of  American  labor 
into  a  single  united  whole.  With  your 
help  and  the  assistance  of  the  other  7,000.000 
members  of  our  great  movement,  we  can  do 
our  part  toward  establishing  a  far  richer 
and  a  far  more  abundant  way  of  life  here 
In  America  for  aH  our  people. 

The  earnest  attention  you  have  given  this 
discussion  of  the  grave  problems  confroni- 
Ing  our  country  and  the  world  convinces  me 
of  your  willingness  to  enlist  in  the  drive 
for  a  worth-while  peace.  And  new.  for  the 
balance  of  this  traditional  Labor  Day,  let's 
go  out  and  celebrate  the  victory  of  the  pr»:s- 
ent  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CAUVORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11.  1945 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  conferring 
with  the  owner  of  one  of  our  great  Amer- 
ican textile  and  clothing  manufacturing 
industries  regarding  the  problems  of  re- 
conversion. I  am  convinced  that  this 
man,  Mr.  Milton. Erlinger,  of  the  BVD 
Corp.,  views  the  problem  of  reconversion 
in  a  logical,  practical,  common-sense 
manner.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Erlinger  on  a  few  minor  details.  I  find 
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myself  In  agreement  on  most  of  the  Im- 
portant principles  which  he  sets  forth. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  compilation,  Notes  on  Recon- 
version, by  Mr.  Milton  Erlinger.  owner 
of  the  BVD  Corp.  of  America: 

I  endorse  the  principle  of  the  Murray  full 
employment  bill.  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Wallace,  as  usual.  Is  correct  in  his  over-all 
progressive  point  of  view.  The  criticism  of 
the  NAM  should  be  considered  and  indus- 
try's suggestions  followed  wherever  possible, 
and  certainly  whenever  advisable. 

The  amendment  of  one  labor  leader  who 
suggests  that  current  prevailing  wages  and 
minimum  standards  be  required  by  law,  and 
that  there  be  no  infringement  on  basic 
rights  constituting  economic  freedom.  Is  cer- 
tainly commendable. 

I  believe  that  the  principles  of  the  full 
employment  bill  should  be  explored,  provided 
we  beware  of  the  pitfalls  that  bring  on  infla- 
tion followed  by  deflation,  and  finally  an 
enveloping  Interfering  collectivism  Any  ef- 
fort that  now  breaks  the  determination  to 
"hold  the  line"  of  the  cost  of  living,  that 
Increases  the  basic  current  wage  level,  or 
that  discourages  risk  capital  and  the  modern- 
ization and  rehabilitation  of  America's  pro- 
ductive capacity  will  be  fatal  In  Its  economic 
and  political  results. 

So  that  labor  does  not  lose  Its  current 
gains  especially  during  this  period  of  high 
living  costs,  it  Is  essential  that  the  present 
legal  or  statutory  minimum  wage  of  40  cents 
per  hour  be  raised  to  50  cents,  the  minimum 
established  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
for  the  cotton  garment  industry.  The 
minimum  wage  of  the  great  textile  industry 
is  generally  55  cents  per  hour  and  as  soon 
as  possible  the  ceiling  prices  of  th<)se  indus- 
tries based  on  the  50-cent  minimum  wage 
should  be  raised  enough  to  permli,  the  legal 
minimum  wage  to  become  55  cents. 

This  assumes  the  continuance,  lor  as  long 
as  necessary,  of  the  Government  to  channel 
cheap  materials  into  essential  end  use.  If 
a  pricing  formula  is  used  that  p-?rmit8  the 
5  cents  per  hour  labor  increafe.  t.nd  at  the 
same  time  permits  industry  merely  the  same 
dollar  mark-up  experienced  in  1943.  the  re- 
sulting Increase  in  ceiling  prices  wM  be  nomi- 
nal and  will  occur  at  the  time  production 
starts  to  Increase. 

With  war  Industries  closing  down  the  pro- 
duction of  textiles  and  apparel  of  all  kinds 
will  grow,  and  In  time  the  present  threat 
of  Inflation  In  these  lines  will  be  held  in 
check  and  finally  mastered;  until  then,  the 
War  Production  Board  and  Office  of  Price 
Administration  cannot  be  eliminated  with 
safety. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  nm  as  many 
shifts  of  40  hours  as  possible.  Work  must 
not  be  spread  In  competitive  or  Drlvate  in- 
dustry. In  time  of  depression  or  unemploy- 
ment. It  Is  particularly  necessary  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  efiQciency.  The  fortunate 
Industries  capable  of  operating  on  their  own 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  help  dis- 
pel depression  and  help  bring  on  prosperity 
for  all. 

The  Government  can  do  much  to  assist 
In  increasing  exports  and  in  helping  to  de- 
velop the  domestic  markets  by  making  It 
possible  to  open  up  new  rural  cornmunitles, 
and  by  tax  reform  that  Induces  producers  to 
modernize  their  productive  facill:les  which 
will  lower  cc^ts.  At  the  same  tine,  public 
works  and  activities  not  suited  to  private 
industry  should  be  started;  wherevor  possible, 
private  Industry  should  be  encouraged  If  It 
can  furnish  Jobs  at  prevailing  v/age  rates. 
Whenever  necessary,  private  industry  could 
be  assisted  somewhat  in  the  samn  way  that 
the  cost  of  foodstuffs  have  been  kept  down 
by  means  of  subsidy.  In  any  event  public 
works  ox  activities  should  proceel  provided 
the  basis  of  operation  Is  efficient. 


Where  war  plants  are  shut  down,  the  work- 
ers. If  they  wish  It,  should  be  transported 
promptly  at  Government  expense  (charged 
to  the  war  effort)  to  peace  industries  that 
need  labor. 

America  must  have  a  Spartan -like  view  on 
Industry. 

Private  industry  or  public  works  or  activ- 
ities must  be  operated  competitively,  effi- 
ciently, and  at  the  lowest  cost,  provided  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  is  not  low- 
ered. 

Labor  and  Industry  must  constantly  co- 
operate so  that  their  disputes  are  adjudi- 
cated fairly  and  settled  without  the  waste 
of  strikes,  lock-outs,  or  violence. 

In  considering  the  problems  of  recon- 
version, I  classify  four  kinds  of  production: 

a.  Private  businesses  that  are  able  to  keep 
a  full  complement  of  workers  and  succeed 
through  their  own  efforts. 

b.  Private  businesses  sltuateJl  the  same  as 
a  but  capable  and  desirous  lot  Immediate 
expansion  If  machinery,  supplies,  or  credit 
were  available. 

c.  Private  businesses  unable  to  run  fully 
and  take  on  additional  labor.  Assuming  the 
industry  were  making  or  could  make  essen- 
tial peacetime  products  which  are  in  de- 
mand and  were  willing  to  operate  fully  with- 
out loss  or  adequate  profit  during  the  emer- 
gency, the  Government  could  by  subsidy  as- 
sist, provided: 

1.  Labor  be  given  full  employment  at  pre- 
vailing wage  rates. 

2.  During  the  emergency  period  no  divi- 
dends on  common  stock  nor  a  bonus  or  sal- 
aries to  management  not  previously  In  exist- 
ence were  paid,  and  all  profits  over  2  percent 
or  3  percent  be  paid  back  to  Government. 
This  plan  must  be  voluntary  and  should  be 
adopted  only  for  an  Industry  constantly  striv- 
ing for  lower  costs  and  one  that  Is,  or  would 
be,  efficiently  operated.  Any  form  of  subsidy 
is  dangerous  and  should  be  adopted  only 
after  much  study. 

d.  Public  works  or  activities  not  belonging 
to  the  sphere  usually  operated  by  private  cap- 
ital. This  comprises  municipal  buildings, 
roads,  reforestation,  developments  like  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  or  Boulder  Dam, 
land  conservation,  opening  up  inland  water- 
ways for  navigation,  etc.  Whenever  public 
activities  compete  with  private  industry  al- 
ready operating,  such  as  low-cost  housing, 
private  industry  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  the  work,  provided  it  can  meet 
the  requirements.  If  private  industry  Is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  proceed,  then  public 
operation  should  be  started  immediately. 

Whenever  the  type  of  public  work  does  not 
Interfere  with  private  business  such  as  street 
paving,  which  previously  had  been  done  by 
the  municipality,  the  work  should  be  started 
promptly  without  reference  to  private  In- 
dustry. All  workers  in  public  works  should 
clear  through  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Government-owned  factory  buildings  and 
sites  which  cannot  be  sold  at  fair  prices  or 
leased  on  a  fair  basis  to  private  Industry  for 
production  or  use  should  be  held  and  used 
for  public  activities  wherever  possible.  Where 
practical,  they  should  be  altered  for  public 
service  and.  whenever  advisable,  used  for  re- 
search or  welfare  projects.  Altered  factory 
buildings  could  be  used  for  hospitals,  con- 
valescent homes,  schools,  armories,  rest 
camps,  cheap  housing,  etc. 

The  efforts  of  labor  leaders.  Senator  Wac- 
NEE.  and  other  politicians  who  advocate  at 
this  time  higher  than  current  wages  and  who 
may  demand  shorter  hours  in  order  to  spread 
work  will  not  only  feed  infiatlon  now  but  will 
force  a  much  greater  deflation.  Just  as  soon 
as  America  enters  into  commercial  competi- 
tion with  other  producing  nations,  unit  costs 
will  undoubtedly  be  so  high  that  private  in- 
dustry will  be  unable  to  produce  at  prices  low 
enough  to  compete  In  the  world's  markets. 
The  result  will  force  upon  the  United  States 
of  America  a  form  of  collectivism  with  Oot- 


emment  planning  which.  In  the  end.  will 
probably  force  down  the  standard  of  living  of 
all  Americans  and  irreparably  Injure  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads.  The  alternative 
Is  the  quick  expansion  of  public  works  to  con- 
struct long-needed  public  improvements  and 
at  the  same  time  encourage  and  assist  private 
Industry  to  produce  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possi- 
ble. At  the  same  time  the  selling  prices  of 
the  necessities  of  life  must  be  held  down. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  plan  for  ex- 
panding markets  for  American  low-unlt-coet 
production. 

To  prevent  Inflation  now.  and  later  a  dis- 
astrous deflation,  we  Americans  must  now 
pull  In  another  notch  in  our  belts,  get  down 
to  work  and  produce  In  an  efficient  manner 
which  will  permit  our  expanding  and  holding 
International  trade  in  the  postwar  markets  of 
the  world  long  after  the  present  international 
economic  Instability  has  been  eliminated. 
Any  public  work  which  cannot  effectively  and 
efficiently  be  performed  by  private  industry 
should  be  Immediately  started  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  furnish  Jobs,  and  be  run  as  efficiently 
as  jKJSsible,  and  any  loss  therefrom  charged 
against  the  war  effort.  Let  us  not  prevent 
private  Industry  from  blazing  the  way  for  a 
permanent  high  standard  of  living  in  Amer- 
ica, which  can  only  be  done  on  an  ever- 
increasing  scale  by  risk  capital  backing  pri- 
vate industry. 

Private  Industry,  supported  by  private  capi- 
tal, cannot  survive  with  collectivism  that 
forces  high  costs  and  Inefficient  production. 
Private  industry,  when  efficient  and  permitted 
to  expand,  can  live  alongside  of  public  works, 
constructing  needed  Improvements  which  will 
be  helpful  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  employment  at  prevail- 
ing wages  to  those  workers  who  cannot,  at 
the  time,  be  absorbed  into  private  industry. 

Technology,  modern  machinery,  and  low- 
cost  production  will  be  able  to  lead  America 
"to  the  land  of  Canaan."  Private  Industry 
cannot  do  it  alone.  The  Government  must 
assist,  and  labor  and  the  farmer  cooperate. 

The  success  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
development  of  currency  stabilization,  mini- 
mum labor  standards,  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
air  lanes,  and.  if  possible,  the  flexible  recipro- 
cal customs  tariff  would  help  bring  on  world 
prosperity  over  a  long  period,  in  which  Amer- 
ica would  participate. 

It  is  desirable  during  the  emergency  that 
the  WPB  issue  priorities  so  that  reconversion 
projects  cooperating  to  make  Jobs  may  obtain 
materials  and  machinery  with  the  least  delay. 
Loans  carrying  low  Interest  rates  should  be 
available. 

In  summary,  at  the  risk  of  being  repe- 
titious, I  suggest  that  all  who  have  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  this  country  at  heart  to: 

1.  Request  Congress  to  raise  the  present 
minimum  wage  from  40  cents  to  the  current 
minimum  wage  of  50  cents  as  established  by 
the  NWLB  in  the  cotton  garment  Industry. 

2.  Request  Congress  to  increase  the  tnlnl- 
mum  to  not  over  55  cents  within  12  months. 

3.  Request  that  Congress  Instruct  OPA  to 
permit  celling  Increases  to  absorb  the  5  cents 
per  hour  increase  in  industries  heretofore  op- 
erated on  the  50-cent  minimum. 

4.  Hold  firmly  against  further  price  in- 
creases. Hold  the  line  until  the  production 
of  essentials  increases.  Within  12  months  the 
current  acute  threat  of  Inflation  will  be  re- 
lieved. 

5.  Leave  maximum  hours  at  40  hours  with 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime.  Any  "spread 
the  work"  philosophy  is  defeatist,  creates 
high  costs,  and  is  inflationary  and  advances 
economic  suicide. 

6.  Insist  on  continuance  of  WPB  and  OPA 
efforts  until  production  Increases  to  assure 
the  breaking  of  the  current  threat  of  higher 
living  costs,  provided  only  those  controls 
continue  that  channel  materials  to  the  lower 
and  most  essential  end  use  price  lines,  and 
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hf  means  ot  prUirUiea  permit  tbe  manufac- 
tuttx  of  essential  items  ta  obtain  these  ma- 
tartals.  Tbe  celling  pr^!  o(  siicb  essentials 
must  be  held  flrm  during  the  cbaztge  to  the 
SO<<exxt  minimum  wage  bafie  and  later  ad- 
justed to  the  50-cent  base. 

7  Back  efforts  to  push  research  and  to  re- 
duce the  costs  by  aclentiilc  means  and  by  tbe 
ImproTement  of  technology. 

8.  Back  efforts  to  adjust  taxes  to  Induce 
risk  capttal  to  Inrest  In  E.ew  Industry  and  to 
encourage  Industry  to  modernize  their  pro- 
ductive capacity. 

9  Back  efforts  to  Increase  consumer 
markets,  tbe  utilization  and  colonization  of 
waste  lands,  the  continuation  of  soil  con- 
senratlon.  the  opening  c.f  river  navlgaUon. 
the  hamesslrig  of  our  gi-eat  water  systems, 
the  continuance  of  refcrestatlon.  and  the 
controls  thereof,  the  btJlldlng  up  of  farm 
commtmltles  and  small  business,  and  the 
continuance  of  more  devjlopments  like  TVA 
and  Bcrllder  Dam. 

10  Back  efforts  to  obtain  export  markets 
with  special  emphasis  on  a  proper  philosophy 
with  regard  to  tariff,  having  In  mind  the 
post-emergency  period  when  the  supply  has 
caught  tip  with  the  s^oTld  demand,  and 
modem  machinery  prodtictlon  has  developed 
tn  other  nations  whcie  Jrtandards  of  living 
will  probably  remain  proportionately  lower 
than  the  American  stand  jrds. 

n.  FlnaHy.  back  the  philosophy  of  coop- 
eration of  Industry  and  labor  In  a  system  of 
modem  and  enMchtenetl  cspttallsm  where 
fair  profits  are  desired  ard  the  Federal  Ocr- 
emment  Is  in  th  center  as  mediator  of  d«s- 
puTea  and  where  there  is  an  agreed-upon 
code  of  manatfement  and  lab«ir  rti?hi!>  estab- 
lished ard  where  both  manegeroent  and  labor 
recofoiise  that  the  puMi«  welfare  ts  para- 
mount. 

I  have  Jwt  read  tbe  newspaper  report  of 
an  eminent  labor  leader  who  is  reported  pro- 
poelnR  that  work  hours  sticuld  be  shortened 
In  industrr  whenever  technolc<f1caJ  Iroprore- 
menu  make  it  appear  thst  production  might 
outstm>  workers'  ability  to  buy  what  they 
had  helped  prcduce.  If  no  effort  were  made 
to  wm  increased  markeui  made  possible  by 
lower  costs,  a  t>uild  up  new  and  additional 
domestic  and  International  consumer  mar- 
keui which  can  be  done  in  various  ways,  I 
would  agree;  but  in  af-reement.  I  would 
recognise  that  the  evolution  if  our  economic 
system  had  stopped,  that  proge*s  were  at  an 
•nd.  and  that  without  progress  only  eco- 
nomic backsliding  and  a  lower  standard  ot 
living  would  occur,  with  '.he  probable  result 
that  we  wculd  have  forced  upon  us  a  form  of 
collectivism  which  would  rob  us  of  om  liberty 
of  act'on  and  fre«»dom  from  govetninental 
bureaucracy  which  ail  Americans  «bo  are 
not  ~r«Ilow  travelers  "  hat*. 


Tkf  Full  Emploj'aiMl  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wiacoMUN 
XM  TUX  HOUSE  OP  RSl'RSSENTATn'ES 

Ttienday.  September  It.  19iS 

-^r.  WASIELEWFK],  Mr.  Speaker, 
tmrier  l^ave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  In  the 
Rico«B.  I  Include  the  folloiking  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1945: 

TH«  rtnx  tacpLornnrr  buj. 
The  Crat  dentacd  In  the  PreeldentH  21- 
polnt  program  as  laid  d«>wn  to  Congress  is 
ibat  the  Murray-Pa  tman  Full  Employment 
Act  be  passed.  Tbe  President  does  not.  to  be 
sure,  mention  the  bill  by  nanie.  Ke  mereiy 
caUs   for   lull   em  ploy  me  at   legislation,     il^ 


past  utterances,  however.  ma]«  it  clear  that 
he  had  the  Murray-Patman  misa^ure  in  n  ind. 
Just  what  does  this  bill,  nov '  in  committee, 
provide?  Just  bcrw  far  docs 
antee  employment  for  eO.OOO^WO  workers,  or 
for  any  other  number? 

The  answer  is  that  the  Aurray-Patman 
bill  does  not  provide  direct!  r  for  any  )obs 
at  all.  It  mereiy  declares  a  Rational  policy 
and  provides  for  the  preparation  of  an  an- 
nual national  budget  of  eiiployment  and 
production.  It  provides  for  a:  i  annual  rtiport 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation °s  mslnces.  which 
may  give  to  Congress  thi  tusis  for  legisla- 
tion, constructive  oar  otherwise,  to  bolster 
employment  if  the  need  arise  i. 

The  bUl  declares  that  it  la  "'the  poiU^  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive 
enterprise"  and  to  assure  suBcient  employ- 
ment opporttuxitles  to  all  Americans  able 
to  work  and  seeking  work  To  the  end 
that  Congress  may  know  coiditions.  it  pro- 
vides for  a  periodic  invent©  7  and  forecast 
of  the  Nation's  economic  tiends.  The  an- 
nual report  must  estimate  tt  e  total  number 
of  persons  seeking  work,  must  figiire  what 
It  will  take  in  capital  and  production  to  pro- 
vide full  employment,  and  Aiust  predict  to 
what  extent  private  enterpri  le  will,  unuided 
and  undirected,  provide  em]  loyment. 

After  Congress  has  recei  ed  the  r«TX)rt. 
what  Congress  shall  do  U  a  Qsolutely  \ip  to 
Congress.  There  is  no  susgei  tlon  in  th.?  bill 
cf  a  pattern  foi  Congress  U  follow.  There 
Is  no  suggestion  of  how  a  single  job  can  be 
created  in  the  event  the  esimates  Indicate 
probable  unemployment. 

Reaction  to  the  bill  has  b  «n  varied,  even 
among  persons  with  like  bad  grounds.  Some 
support  it  as  a  complete  aniwer  to  the  Na- 
tion's work  problem.  Otheii  support  It  as 
merely  the  basis  on  which  something  they 
hope  will  be  sound  can  be  b  ised.  'Scm«!  cb- 
Ject  to  It  as  the  beginning  a  a  "govermnent 
tn  business."  Others  object  to  it  because  it 
provides  for  nothing  but  stitistlcs. 

Separated  from  Its  poUtKal  ImpUcation-s, 
the  bin  seems  to  be  merel]  an  honesi.  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  continuing  reports  on 
the  state  of  employment  opi  lortunltles.  pro- 
vided In  much  the  same  fa  hlon  (and  with 
m.iny  of  the  same  risks)  t  lat  government 
has  Icr.g  used  In  its  crop  forei  asts  and  similar 
statistical  material. 

That  the  President  believe  5  the  bfll  would 
be  the  basis  for  meeting  post^var  unem- 
ployment Is  evident  when  he  not  only  pttts 
It  at  the  top  of  his  prog -am  but  writes 
"must"  after  It. 


W?B  aemicRif  Hc«d  Pit  1  Tribute  to  !n- 
daitry— Letter  by  Dr.  \f  hitman  to  Dii- 
tlUtr*  at  War'i  End 


the  facilities  of  registered  distilleries  after 
AtigXBt  31.  Such  amounts  of  Industrial  al- 
cohol as  may  be  needed  thereafter  Ircm 
registered  disllUerles  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Supplies  can  be  secured  imder  voluntary  con- 
tracts between  the  distUlers  and  Defense 
Supplies. 

It  is  fitting  to  note  at  this  time  the  vital 
contribution  which  you  and  your  personnel 
have  made  to  victory.  From  Pearl  Harbor  to 
VJ-day  registered  distillers  will  have  sup- 
plied to  Government  about  '"50,000.000  gal- 
lons of  190  proof  alcohol.  Most  ol  this  alco- 
htd  hmi  been  used  for  rubber.  Some  has  been 
sent  to  our  war  allies  and  some  has  been 
\ised  for  the  prroductlon  of  smokeless  pow- 
der and  other  direct  war  material. 

Synthetic  rubber  prodtxrtlon  did  not  start 
In  any  significant  volume  until  the  spring 
of  1943.  By  that  time  it  had  been  possible 
to  accumulate  over  100.000.000  gallons  of 
alcohol  in  Government  stocks  in  preparation 
against  any  contingency.  Pcrtucately  for 
tbe  war  program,  the  new  Government  buta- 
diene plants  operated  by  Carbide  and  Carbon 
Chemicals  at  Institute  and  Louisville  and  by 
Koppers  at  Kobuta.  proved  highly  successful 
and  produced  consistently  at  180  percent  of 
rated  capacity  when  required.  Portunately 
also,  the  alcohol  for  th'  r  operation  at  these 
unexpectedly  high  rates  was  always  fully 
available.  Although  the  predicted  alcohol 
usage  for  rubber  had  originally  been  only 
200.000.000  gallons  per  year.  330,000.000  gr.l- 
lons  were  consumed  In  1944.  and  for  the  4 
months  of  May.  June.  July,  and  August  1944 
more  than  a  million  gallons  a  day  were  u.sed 
by  the  rubber  program.  "Tie  total  alaihol 
for  rubber  by  the  end  of  this  month  will  be 
about  640000.000  gallons,  corresponding  to 
the  production  of  about  900.000  long  tons 
of  Buna  S  type  synthetic  rubber. 

It  will  bi  recalled  that  production  of  buta- 
diei>e  for  Buna  S  by  petroleum  processes, 
which  was  originally  scheduled  to  carry  the 
lion's  share  of  the  load,  was  much  less  than 
planned,  partly  because  plant  completions 
were  delayed  and  partly  because  the  tremen- 
dous requirement  for  aviation  gasoline  took 
raw  materials  which  were  needed  for  robber. 
Alcohol-butadiene  without  doubt  saved  the 
rubber  program  from  disaster  in  the  critical 
years  of  1943  and  1944.  And  success  in  pro- 
ducing synthetic  rubber  wm  essential  to 
victory. 

I  want  to  express  sincere  appreciation,  both 
personally  and  for  the  War  Production 
Board,  for  your  magn  flcent  accomplish- 
m«Dts  In  the  service  of  the  Nation  iu  its 
time  of  peril. 
Sincerely. 

WALTm  G    Wrttman, 
Dtrtetor,  Banc  Chtmxeala  Division. 


End 

N  OP  re: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EMANUEL  :ELLER 

ot    NKW    YUKi; 

IN  THI  HOUSK  or  RIPRtSKNTATlVlta 

Tuesday.  Scptcmbrn  11.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Sbeaker.  under 
leave  jrranted  to  extend  ny  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  ollowing  letter 
from  Walter  G.  Whitman.  Director.  Basic 
Chemicals    Division.    W^r    Production 

Board: 

Wsa  PtootrcrioM  Boaso. 
Washington.  D.  C.  August  It.  1915. 

Gcmtltmem:  Victory  over  Inpsn  completes 
the  war  Job  of  supplying  industrial  akohol 
and  advances  the  date  when  order  M-6S  can 
be  revoked.  We  are  now  planning  to  can- 
cel this  order  at  the  end  of  ,lugust. 

Barring  unforeseen  contm  ;encles.  the  War 
Production  Board  will  cease  its  control  over 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or   tNOIAMA 

IN  TOT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  194S 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
slogan  on  Capitol  Hill  Is  "There  will  al- 
ways be  an  America  If  we  don't  give  It 
away."  I  understand  we  have  already 
given  $29,000,000  000  in  lend-le  "se  to 
Britain  since  1941:  Rus.sia.  $10.000  000- 
000;  Prance.  $510,000,000:  China,  $362.- 
OOO.OCO.  The  administration  is  now  pro- 
posing an  UIifRRA  program  to  take  the 
place  of  lend-lease.  It  is  time  to  call  a 
halt  on  these  hand-outs  to  foreign  couu- 
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tries.     Only  surplus  food  stocla  should 
be  given  to  the  starving  nations  abroad. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
private  who  Is  stationed  in  Calcutta, 
India,  which  describes  some  of  the  waste 
going  on  in  India: 

Calcutta,  India  September  1,  1945. 

Representative  Landis:  Enclosed  find  clip- 
ping of  July  17.  as  well  as  snapshot  of 
yourself  and  Item  In  regard  to  misuse  and 
waste  to  which  much  of  the  equ  pment  of 
war  Is  being  put.  I  noted  especially  what 
you  said  about  these  148  truckn  and  the 
fact  that  the  country  was  badly  :n  need  of 
trucks  for  civilian  activity.  We.l.  sir.  for 
your  Information  this  is  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  waste  of  Governmeni  property, 
particularly  trucks,  vehicles,  tires,  and  many 
items  needed  at  home.  There  is  right  here 
In  this  city  well  over  20.000  trucks  ol  all 
sizes^.  lying  in  piles,  unassembled  and  rotting 
In  the  crates.  In  spite  of  this,  since  August 
15th.  the  date  of  Jap  surrender,  trucks,  ve- 
hicles, tires  and  heavy  engineering  equipment 
have  been  continually  unloaded  in  a  constant 
stream.  All  warehouses  are  full  and  still 
the  material  is  being  unloaded.  I  ask  you. 
sir.  Why  thisshould  be?  Particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact,  as  we  have  been  info.-med.  very 
little  of  this  material  4s  scheduled  for  return 
to  the  States.  Some  of  it  will  hv  sold  over 
here.  It  Is  true,  but  the  buying  power  of 
this  country  (civilian  and  government)  Is  not 
such  as  to  pay  any  value  for  them  Further, 
there  are  few  roads  on  which  to  use  them. 
In  fact,  it  is  freely  expressed  by  many  that 
they  will  be  destroyed  on  the  spot  or  sold  as 
junk.  For  the  benefit  of  our  CDuntry,  It 
would  be  advisable  that  cur  Congress  stop 
this  waste  of  our  American  equipment  and 
have  as  much  of  it  as  possible  returned  to 
our  country  for  use  at  home,  where  we  need  It. 
If  nothing  else  can  be  done  with  them,  I'm 
sure  most  veterans  would  be  veiy  glad  to 
accept  one  as  a  gift  on  discharge.  In  fact, 
you  can  put  me  down  for  a  3-ton  jol'.  Thank- 
ing you  for  the  Interest  shown  in  t  ils  matter 
and  wishing  you  success  in  obtaialng  good 
results.  I  am 

Yours  respectfully. 


P.  S. — This  Is  only  a  small  lot  of  equip- 
ment. Look  around.  There  is  lots  more. 
Notice  tires  (for  civilians)  are  same  as  August 
rations  There  are  warehouses  ful.  here  aiid 
elsewhere. 


Return  of  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wiinwright 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEAFiiART 

Of  cALirniiNU 
IN  THE  IIOUBB  OF  RIPHMINTATIVIS 

Tuciday.  September  11,  1148 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speahor.  yes- 
terday before  500,000  people  on  Monu- 
ment Grounds  on  the  occrsIom  of  the 
triumphal  return  of  Gen.  Jonathan  M. 
WalnwrlKht,  the  hero  of  Corregidor, 
Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P,  Romulo.  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  who 
was  in  Bataan  and  Corregidor  \*ith  Gen- 
eral Wainwright.  delivered  the  address 
of  welcome.  Today's  Washington  Post, 
reporting  the  speech,  said: 

Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Philippines  and  him>elf  a  vet- 
eran of  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  told.  In  a 
voice  taut  with  emotion,  the  tra>all  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Manila  fortress  His  vivid 
word  picture  of  American  fighting  men  and 
their  leader  trapped  in  hopeless  Isolation  on 
Corregidor,  brought  lumps  to  the  throats  of 


the  audience  and  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Walnwrlght, 

In  respectful  silence  the  crowd  listened 
as  RoMtTLo  said: 

"No  chief  of  any  command  ever  faced 
greater  tragedy.  He  was  the  emblem  of  our 
defeat." 

The  New  York  Times  said: 

Mrs.  Waln\(rrlght  broke  down  and  sobbed 
as  Brig.  Gen.  Cablob  P.  Romttlo,  who  was 
with  General  Walnwrlght  on  "The  Rock." 
vividly  described  how  Walnwrlght  conducted 
himself  during  the  terrible  days  before  the 
Japanese  overwhelmed  him. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  said : 
Mrs.  Walnwrlght,  who  had  remained  com- 
posed throughout  the  earlier  proceedings, 
wept  openly  when  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Ro- 
mulo, Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Philip- 
pines, made  a  highly  moving  address.  Re- 
ferring to  General  Walnwrlght  as  the  "em- 
blem of  our  defeat,"  he  said,  "This  man.  this 
American  eagle  taken  captive,  is  uow  our 
emblem  of  unceasing  watchfulness  and  our 
standard  for  the  eternal  battle  for  universal 
peace  and  security."  General  Romulo 
pointed  out  that  through  "surrender,  he  won 
this  war — through  his  delaying  action  on 
Bataan,  he  speeded  forward  the  coming  of 
VJ-day." 

General  Romttlo's  speech,  which  ex- 
presses the  feeling  ol  every  Member  of 
this  House,  follows: 

We  who  last  saw  General  Walnwrlght  with- 
in the  tunnel  of  Corregidor  saw  a  leader  bent 
under  the  tragedy  of  impending  doom,  a  man 
left  holding  in  his  helpless  hand  the  honor  of 
America. 

He  could  not  hold. 

No  chief  of  any  command  ever  faced  greater 
tragedy.  General  Walnwrlght  surrendered  in 
the  name  of  the  greatest,  the  richest,  the 
most  powerful,  the  freest  nation  in  all  the 
world  and  in  all  history,  because  that  nation 
was  equally  helpless  to  aid  him. 

He  was  the  emblem  then  of  our  defeat. 

This  man,  this  American  eagle  taken  cap- 
tive, is  now  our  emblem  of  unceasing  watch- 
fuliiess  and  our  standard  for  the  eternal  bat- 
tle for  universal  peace  and  security.  Let  us 
thus  remember  him  for  the  rest  of  our 
human  history  as  the  symbol  of  vigilance  and 
of  victory. 

Without  his  sacrifice  we  could  not  have 
been  stimulated  toward  so  glorlo'os  and 
swift  an  end.  Without  that  haunting  pic- 
tiu-e  of  a  heroic  man  bent  under  grief  tn  a 
rocK  tunnel  In  the  Philippines,  under  a  single 
•winging  electric  bulb  that  lighted  the  damp 
WftlU.  and  hit  bleak  look  that  saw  so  much 
ahead  of  horror  and  hopelewness.  wo  would 
not  have  (hared  hli  struggle  with  so  high  a 
■rnM  of  dfKllratlun, 

Do  not  doubt  that  tven  then  be  law  ahead 
this  luPVllnMe  victory  of  Juatloe.  He  was  an 
American  officer  tn  thNt  hour  that  was  the 
bincked  in  the  history  of  the  United  Btales. 
he  waa  patriot  and  soUMor,  and  he  refused 
rescue  and  liberty  to  mftke  that  Intt  stand  on 
Corregidor  and  ehtra  torture  with  his  men, 
knowing  what  it  meant  for  himself  in  per- 
sonal tulTering  but  knowing,  too,  what  hli 
■acrlflce  would  teach  Americans  who  were 
•afe  and  secure  when  they  learned  the  full 
•tory  of  that  trapedy  of  Corregidor. 

Through  surrender  he  won  this  war. 
Through  his  delaying  action  on  Bataan  he 
speeded  forward  the  coming  of  VJ-day.  the 
last  day  of  the  earth's  longest  and  most  terri- 
fying struggle  for  freedom. 

Bataan  was  his  heroism,  and  his  martyr- 
dom was  Corregidor.  Heroism  and  martyr- 
dom are  combined  in  the  person  of  this  single 
man. 

General  Walnwi-lght  could  not  hold  Cor- 
regidor. but  he  could  hold  fast  to  the  stand- 
ards of  American  decency,  American  honor, 
and  American  courage.  Not  once  did  he  let 
the  standards  down;  not  even  under  Japanese 


torture  did  he  let  America  down.  Without 
his  p)ersonal  suffering,  our  victory  would  be 
less  satisfying  and  less  triumphant.  He  was 
America  on  that  bitter  rock  in  Manila  Bay. 
Now  In  this  hour  of  flying  flags  and  trium- 
phant diums.  he  Is  the  vindication  of  our 
democracy.  He  Is  your  America  and  my 
America  set  free. 


A  $25  Maximum  for  Jobless  Pay? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1945: 

A    $25    MAXIMTTM    FOR    JOBLESS    PATT 

The  President,  in  his  21 -point  program  to 
speed  recovery,  asks  that  the  maximum  of 
unemployment  compensation  be  raised  to 
$25  a  week  for  the  whole  country,  that  the 
period  of  eligibility  be  everywhere  26  weeks 
and  that  emplojinent  offices,  formerly  under 
State  Jurisdiction,  remain  under  Federal 
control  until  June  30,  1947.  He  feels  that  all 
this  Is  necessary  to  prevent  want  during  the 
reconversion  period.  So  far  as  the  raise  In 
Jobless  pay  is  concerned,  he  has  enthusiastic 
support  from  labor. 

Congress  has  been  cool  to  these  proposals 
and  with  good  reason.  It  Is  true,  of  course, 
that  weekly  compensation  maximums  now 
vary  from  State  to  State  but,  at  least  to  a 
degree,  these  variations  correspond  with  local 
needs.  Here  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  the 
maximum  is  ft20  for  20  weeks.  After  January 
1,  it  will  be  $20  for  23  weeks. 

When  It  Is  realized  that  Wisconsin  set  up 
unemployment  compensation  purely  as  a 
transitional  aid  for  unavoidable  Idleness  In 
going  from  one  Job  to  another,  both  the 
amount  and  the  period  seem  adequate.  Wis- 
consin has  felt  all  along,  and  rightly,  that 
If  unemployment  Is  of  long  duration  or  if 
the  family  situation  Is  unusual,  the  problem 
Is  one  of  relief  and  not  one  of  compensation. 
The  Federal  Idea  Inclines  toward  making 
compensation  a  substitute  for  relief.  The 
danger  In  that  Idea  Is  that,  if  the  compen- 
sation approaches  the  subsistence  level,  many 
will  choose  to  continue  unemployed  tor  the 
maximum  posilbie  period. 

A  major  problem  at  this  time  Is  to  recon- 
vert to  poMoetlme  production  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  To  meet  that  problam,  t>oth  Indus* 
try  and  labor  must  oocperatt,  Any  devalop> 
mont  which  would  encourago  chooelntMi 
among  workmen  must  slow  down  the  make* 
over  at  plants  to  the  now  order. 

Iiicrcnite  In  unemployment  pay  mnximums 
and  lengihpnlng  of  the  prriod  of  roveraga 
miKht  well  lead  hundreds  of  thousande  of 
idle  employees  to  stay  idle  to  the  moment 
wnen  hardship  appears,  which  might  ba 
3  or  fi  or  8  mouths  from  now. 

The  Federal  Government,  It  would  M«m, 
has  plenty  to  do  to  take  care  of  veterans  and 
Its  ov/n  employees  during  the  transition  peri- 
od. It  had  best  leave  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  thoee  now  covered  to  the  sev- 
eral States,  which  have  approached  the  mat- 
ter with  realism  If  not  always  with  absolute 
Justice. 

Also,  the  Government  had  best  return  em- 
ployment ofDces  to  the  States,  which  are  in 
a  position  to  meet  local  conditions  far  better 
than  the  central  government,  and  which  can 
presumably  be  depended  on  to  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  people  in  meeting  interstate 
problems. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSl  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Septeriber  10.  1945 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  unanimom  consent  granted 
by  the  House.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  Include  herein  an  article  that  ap- 
peared m  the  Pratt  vllle  Progress,  of 
Prattvllle.  Ala.,  of  Aus  ust  16.  1945. 

This  article  tells  only  part  of  the  story. 
While  It  commends  Ihe  superintendent 
and  his  ofBclal  family,  each  of  whom  Is 
deserving  of  the  commendation,  space 
limitations  of  the  paper  forbid  givmg 
credit  to  all  of  thoae  who  have  made  this 
achievement  possible  by  their  coopera- 
tion, loyalty,  and  patriotic  .service. 

What  has  beer  acoampllshed  at  Pratt- 
vllle redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  indi- 
vidual men  and  women  who  compose  the 
splendid  personnel  of  the  Prattvllle  Gin 
Co.— ofBcials  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file. 

WAI   PtOWTCnON   ««CCIU)   MUTTVnX*   PtAWT 
AMOWO  BBT  m  KNTTU  NATION 

All  of  Prattvllle  and  AuUuga  County  are 
proud  of  the  record  made  by  the  PrattvUle 
plant  of  the  Continental  Oln  Co.  In  war  pro- 
duction during  the  year*  when  America  went 
"all  otrt"  for  the  war  effort. 

PbUowlng  a  request  from  the  War  Depart- 
mtnt.  the  ConUnental  Oln  Co.  loat  no  time 
Jn  converting  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
maximum  production  of  their  local  plant  to 
production  oX  bomba  for  both  the  Navy  and 
the  Army 

On  critical  Itema  the  locnl  plant  con»Utent- 
ly  exceeded  Ita  quota,  and,  durlnK  1  month  of 
the  pMt  year,  led  the  entire  Nation  on  per- 
ce  Uage  of  production  on  contract  by  the 
larger  induatrlee.  Since  the  Drat  of  the  year, 
with  the  War  Department  not  permitting 
production  over  the  arnrunt  of  contract,  the 
local  plant  haa  reached  lu  quota  etery 
month. 

Among  the  "packaRei  from  heaven"  whirh 
help«d  bring  victory  to  the  Alllee  were  Pratt- 
vllle-made  bnmtM.  Includini  more  than 
aOCOOOO  fragmentatl«)n  or  antlpereonnel 
bomba.  cloae  to  half  a  million  100-pound 
chemical  bomba.  and  lOO.OOO  rocket  bomb*. 

And.  m  addition  to  produolnn  the»e  bomba. 
the  local  plant  haa  ta>:en  care  of  the  emer- 
ttenc>  needa  ol  the  thouaanda  of  owners  of 
ContmenUl  Gin  machinery 

One  eep«:lally  gratifying  feature  of  pro- 
duction In  the  local  pliint  la  the  emoothneaa 
with  which  labor  and  manajtement  have 
worked  together.  Theie  have  been  no  aerl- 
ous  differences,  or  at  least  those  differences 
have  been  settled  without  a  public  airing  of 
frlevancee. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Pratt- 
vllle  plant  is  that  miiny  of  Its  operaUves 
were  bom  and  reared  In  PrattvUle.  have  been 
■  Ith  the  gin  plant  for  years,  and  that  the 
plant  superintendent.  Mr.  Alpheus  Powell, 
ffrew  up  with  those  who  work  In  the  plant. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is  called 
Alpheus  by  many  gin-plant  workers  who^•e 
known  him  all  hl«  life,  he  has  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  every  worker,  and  hts  ability 
and  tireless  energy  have  meant  much  to  the 
success  of  the  plant. 

Another  advantage  of  the  local  organisa- 
tion was  the  fact  that  men.  trained  by  years 
of  experience  In  the  plant,  and  known  and 
respected  by  the  operatives,  were  In  charge 
of  these  various  departments.  These  fore- 
men are  as  follows:  Mr  J  W.  Rice,  gener.l 
foreman:  Mr  Oordon  Vlnaon.  plant  engineer; 
Mr.  Jasper  Buckner,  assistant  to  superintend- 


ent; Mr.  A.  C.  Anderson,  foreman,  machine 
shop;  Mr.  P.  O.  Qarthrlgl^t.  foreman,  tool 
room:  Mr.  A.  B.  CoUey.  forefaian.  sheet-metal 
department;  Mr.  J.  D.  Arderson.  foreman, 
mUl Wright;  Mr.  C  M.  Carwl  e.  foreman,  bomb 
assembly:  Mr.  T.  J.  Hlnton  foreman,  sssem- 
b:,-;  Mr.  W.  J.  Johnson,  fofreman.  assembly; 
Mr.  W.  M.  McHarg.  foremAn.  assembly;  Mr. 
J.  G.  McCrary.  foreman,  pjflntlng  and  crat- 
ing: Mr  8.  J  Weldon.  foretnan.  saw  depart- 
ment: Mr.  J.  H.  Narramore  foreman,  pattern 
shop;  Mr.  W  H.  Hunt,  f< reman,  shipping; 
Mr.  Herbert  Powell,  foreman,  fabricating; 
Mr  Floyd  Smith,  chief  Ini  pector;  Mr.  H  D 
Murphree.  inspector. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  dlCKSTElN 

or  Hcw  YoaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REJ  RESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday.  Septemter  11.  194S 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  M '.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem  arks  In  the  Ric- 
OKO.  I  include  the  fo  lowing  editorial 
from  the  New  York  H  srald  Tribune  of 
August  18,  1945: 

roa  A  PALXSTINt  STATX 

President  Truman  advocated  to  Britain's 
represenu lives  at  the  Potsdam  Conference 
the  eatablUihment  of  a  Je  vl»h  national  atate 
In  British-mandated  Pa  estme.  He  urged 
the  resettlement  there  oi  aa  many  Jews  as 
la  conalatent  with  the  maintenance  of  civil 
peace.  This  Is  the  first  ^^rthrlght  e::iuncla- 
tlon  of  policy  by  this  O^vcrnment  on  that 
conlruverslal  question.  Pot  though  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  made  clear  ttiat  the 
United  States  did  not  etprove  the  British 
white  paper  of  1930,  which  limited  and  ulti- 
mately stopped  JewUh  iminlKratlon  ts  Pales- 
tine,  his  administration  Refrained  from  any 
definite  policy.  The  8ta<e  Department  held 
that  the  matter  must  be  treated  duilng  the 
war  on  the  basis  of  mllithry  expediency. 

The  President's  stand,  now  publicly  an- 
nounced.  looking  to  the  fulflllment  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration's  premise  of  a  Jewlnh 
national  sute,  l^  tl»e  onl^  one  which  Ameri- 
cana. In  all  conscience.  «DUld  approvH.  The 
consensus  here  is.  we  bel  eve  that  thi«  white 
paper  waa  wrong,  wna  ah  expedient  of  ap- 
peaaement.  and  should  now  be  ctrrected. 
This  ta  the  time  to  corr«pt  it.  This  Nation, 
moreover.  Is  directly  conoprned  becau.ie  of  its 
adherence  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  em- 
bodied in  the  mandate  grmted  to  Oreit  Brlt- 
lan  by  the  Lenjrxie  of  Nnt4ons  in  1917,  an  ad- 
herence speciflcally  btickM  by  congrt'sslonal 
reeolutlon.  The  fact  that  lU  fulfillment  has 
been  delayed  and.  in  the  turmoil  of  the  last 
few  years.  Jeopardized  hi  is  dismayed  men  of 
good  will  here  as  el8ewh<  re. 

The  Palestinian  problem  Is  not  Just  a  Brit- 
ish or  a  British  and  Jewlah  and  Arab  concern. 
It  is  a  problem  for  the  United  Nations.  No 
settlement  of  the  peace  o  n  be  complete  with- 
out a  decision  on  the  uture  of  Palestine. 
The  trusteeship  system  projected  by  the 
United  Nations  organization  woxild  J*eem  to 
provide  txDth  the  agreement  on  principle  and 
the  machinery  for  a  decision  that  can  be  ac- 
ceptable Ixith  to  the  Jevfl  and  to  the  Arabs. 
The  problem  Is  not  inso  uble.  The  pressure 
of  Jewish  millions  whlct  frightens  the  Arab 
people  may  well  be  a  ct  Imera:  for  to  many 
of  even  the  uprooted  refugees  of  Europe  the 
call  back  home  will  doubtless  prove  stronger 
than  the  call  of  a  strange  and  iml'amlUar 
land. 

It  Is  both  hopeful  an^  healthful  that  the 
President  has  jxised  th«  Issue  and  clarified 
this  Nation's  stand  upoi .  it. 


RECORD 

What  Real  American!  Think 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  enjoyed 
was  attending  the  fiftieth  wedding  an- 
niversary of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ad  V.  Cop- 
pedge.  of  Grove.  Okla.  Mr.  Coppedge 
was  for  many  years  a  district  Judge  in 
my  congressional  district.  He  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
is  a  lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
He  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  honest  and  fearless  and,  as  dis- 
trict Judge,  he  bore  a  most  enviable 
reputation  and  the  admiration  of  the  l)ar 
and  the  public  generally. 

Judge  Coppedge  is  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat, but  has  always  impressed  me  as 
one  who  placed  patriotism  and  his  love 
for  American  ideals  above  partisanship. 
His  philosophy  of  life  Is  homely,  but  al- 
ways fundamentally  sound  and  Ameri- 
can. 

I  am  Just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Judge  Coppedge,  which  Is  characteristic 
of  his  thinking.  It  coincides  with  the 
thinking  of  literally  hundreds  of  others 
In  our  part  of  the  country  and  expreases 
sentiments  which  I  heard  npoken  by  my 
constituents  while  I  was  home  during 
the  month  of  August.  It  states  what 
real  Americans  think.  I  am  honored  to 
present  the  same  as  a  noble  cxpre.sslon 
of  that  which  more  of  us  should  be  think- 
ing and  saying.  Judge  Coppedge's  letter 
follows: 

Grovi.  Oict.A..  AUffUit  28.  1945. 
Hon   OaoMB  B   BcMWABK. 

H0UM9   O.'   Reprr$rvtatU'eit. 

Wanhlngton.  D.  C. 
DtAR  Conorissman:  I  hold  no  ofnclnl  posi- 
tion at  this  time  except  member  of  the  tire 
rationing  board  for  3  yearB->just  n  private 
dttaen  and  a  country  lawyer.  My  npinlon 
and  my  Judgment  may  n^t  be  worth  anything 
at  all  to  you  or  anybody  else  You  are  my 
Congressman  *nd  I  am  your  constituent, 
and  most  humbly  crave  your  pardon  for 
trespaaelng  upon  your  time.  To  um  a  slang 
expression,  "I  want  to  get  It  out  of  my  nyx- 
tem. ' 

Many  questions  are  to  come  before  Con- 
gress and  before  the  American  people  for  de- 
termination and  solution.  Recently  I  read 
an  excerpt  from  the  English  stateemnn 
Burke,  wherein  be  was  discussing  the  posi- 
tion of  a  representative  under  a  democratic 
government.  Years  ago  I  had  occasion  to 
study  that  question  and  reached  the  conclu- 
sion, the  same  conclusion  that  Burke  has 
reached,  that  finally  the  representative 
should  use  his  own  Judgment  and  abide  by 
his  own  conscience  rather  than  yield  to  any 
kind  of  pressure  group. 

The  danger  to  this  Government  of  ours.^ 
If  It  Is  ever  destroyed,  will  not  come  from 
outside  enemies  but  as  a  result  of  our  own 
mismanagement  and  miscalculations,  and  I 
believe  the  greatest  menace  at  the  moment 
might  be  called  pressure  groups,  you  know 
what  that  means. 

One  of  the  evident  things  coming  up  is 
that  everybody  who  is  on  the  payroll  wants 
to  stay  on  and  a  lot  of  folks  not  on  the  pay 
roll  want  to  get  on  It.    All  of  them,  maybe  I 
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should  not  say  all,  but  the  greater  percent 
want  their  pay  and  salary  increasec.    This 
applies  to  the  old-age  group,  to  this  union 
labor  organization,  and  others,  which  also,  of 
course,  would  apply  to  great  busimsss  cor- 
porations who  want  to  secure  more  money 
for  their  products.    In  my  Judgment  Instead 
of  trying  to  keep  everybody  on  the  pay  roll 
and  Increase  their  salary  or  wages.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  problem  there  is  to  reduce 
the  number  of  people  holding  Govirnment 
•Jobs  and  to  hold  the  compensation  down  to 
Its  present  level  or  even  lower  it  in  n  any  in- 
stances.   This  is  a  vicious  circle.    L;ibor  or- 
ganizations  demanding  more   pay   i.nd   the 
employers  demanding  more  for  their  i  loducts 
and  using  the  increased  costs  as  omi  of  the 
arguments  and  the  employees  want  more  pay 
because  the  price  of  the  products  has  been 
raised.    To  yield  to  this  vociferous  demand. 
in  my  opinion,  means  a  wild  period  of  Infla- 
tion with  depreciation  in  value  of  ]iroperty 
and  the  breaking  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  a  small  amount  of  property 
and  a  modest  Income.     I  cannot  follow  all 
the  New  Deal.     Most  of  these  thlnjs  have 
been  tried  elsewhere,  probably  hundreds  of 
years  ago.     There  is  merit  in  a  substantial 
portion  of  these  so  called  New  Deal  measures. 
Speaking  generally  and  broadly.  I  cannot 
approve  of  the  doctrine  of  scarcity,  restricted 
production,  either  on  the  farms  or  In  the  fac- 
tories; I  believe  In  a  doctrine  of  abundance. 
In  the  last  30  years  there  has  grown  up  an 
expression    of    overproduction.    I    doubt    if 
there  is  such  an  animal.    The  world  needs 
many,   many    things.     The    fault   Ilea    not 
with  so-called  overproduction  but  \/lth  the 
poor  distribution.    I  cannot  see  any  averpro- 
ductlon  for  many  years  to  come,  and  to  ham- 
per and  limit  and  restrict  activity.  In  my 
opinion,  is  a  grave  mistake.    Nor  can  I  ap- 
prove the  paying  of  people  not  to  work,  but 
to  remain  Idle.    Even  a  great  country  cannot 
forever  go  into  this  without  disaster     I  have 
fought  poverty  and  debt  for  60  years,  and  It  is 
evident  that  one  cannot  get  out  of  debt  by 
going  In  more  all  the  time.    This  !\rally  reg- 
istered in  my  mind,  and  I  liquidate!  my  in- 
debtedness as  of  the  last  2  years,  and  had  but 
little   left— thie  U   personal   and   jou   may 
ignore  this  part  of  the  letter. 

If  we  are  to  learn  anything  from  history,  all 
history  demonstratee  one  vital  principle,  and 
that  principle  may  be  expreaaed  In  tvo  words. 
"Avoid  extremes."  and  yet  men  In  tlie  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  and 
even  PresldenU  and  leaders  In  Oo\ernment 
and  elsewhere  apparently  have  never  learned 
thRt  principle.  I  can  illustrate  what  I  mean 
by  R  crude  sutement.  In  the  old  diys  when 
the  doctors  used  whisky  for  the  treatment  of 
tick  people— I  knew  an  old  boy  who  luggeited 
to  the  doctor  that  he  probRbly  shculd  pre- 
scribe whisky  for  him— I  heard  the  story  of 
a  doctor  being  called  upon  to  treat  a  sick 
woman;  he  left  a  pint  of  whisky  and  told  the 
husband  to  administer  It  sparingly,  a  tea- 
spoon every  a  or  3  hours  as  a  st  mulant. 
The  night  of  that  day— it  was  In  the  old 
"horse  and  buggy"  days — the  husband  came 
with  a  lathered  horse  to  the  doctors  ;iouse  to 
get  him  to  go  back  and  see  his  wife,  that  she 
was  about  to  die.  The  doctor  did.  and  In- 
quired of  the  husband  what  went  ^rith  the 
whisky,  and  he  said.  "Doctor,  it  is  my  Idea 
that  if  a  little  whisky  scattered  along  did 
some  good,  a  lot  of  whisky  would  be  a  better 
thing,  and  I  gave  her  the  whole  bottle." 
'What  the  country  needs  is  moderation  and 
toleration  and  men  with  nerve  and  courage 
enough  to  buck  these  pressure  groups. 

There  Is  much  to-do  about  the  returning 
soldier.  I  have  a  son  and  a  grandso  i.  Just  a 
baby  18  years  old.  in  the  Navy  and  :ias  been 
for  a  year.  My  older  boj.  49.  is  aa  expert 
in  a  certain  line  of  work  and  actually 
wanted  to  get  into  the  Navy  and  did  Where 
either  a  man  or  woman  is  crippled  or  their 
health  becomes  Impaired  by  reason  of  their 
military  service,  there  Is  no  argument,  that  Is 


a  Government  obligation  but  Just  why  a  man 
21,  22,  25.  or  30  years  old,  6  feet  1  inch, 
weighing  180  pounds.  In  splendid  health 
should  be  paid  for  doing  nothing,  I  cannot 
follow  that  line  of  reason 

One  more  proposition  and  I  will  close  this 
rather  sketchy  letter.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
talking  to  a  close  friend  of  mine  who  was 
really  radical — sure  enough  radical.  I  made 
this  statement  in  substance,  that  any  young 
man  and  woman,  married,  can  do  what  our 
forefathers  did — go  out  into  the  woods  in 
any  county  in  Oklahoma  or  elsewhere,  get 
hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  make  the  grade  If 
they  are  willing  to  undergo  the  necessary 
hardships.  My  father  and  mother  did  that, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  did  it.  He 
could  not  answer  the  question;  the  only 
thing  he  could  say  was  that  they  did  not 
have  the  land  to  start  with.  Understand, 
Congressman,  I  am  not  advocating  that,  just 
using  it  as  an  Illustration,  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuous discussion  about  eveiybody  is  en- 
titled to  a  Job.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  work, 
there  Is  plenty  to  do.  always  has  t)een  and  al- 
ways will  be.  and  when  a  man  says  he  cannot 
find  anything  to  do,  he  means  that  he  cannot 
find  a  Job  that  exactly  suits  him  and  with  as 
much  pay  as  he  wants.  That  Is  another  de- 
lusion about  this  proposition  of  work. 

Thirty  years  ago  President  Taft.  not  a  pop- 
ular President  but  I  had  great  admiration  for 
him.  made  a  public  address  and  in  the  address 
made  a  statement  that  Instead  of  the  cit- 
izenry making  demands  of  the  Government, 
they  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
Government.  I  am  Inclined  to  the  view  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  merit  In  that  philosophy. 
With  all  good  wishes, 
TrtUy  yours, 

As  V.  CorrxDOC. 


The  bureaucrats,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
do  not  want  to  encourage  the  building  of 
homes.  It  is  suspected  that  they  want  to 
hold  all  wartime  controls  over  housing  pro- 
duction, plus  some  new  ones  that  wUl  give 
tlie  Government  a  firmer  grip  on  the  private 
lives  of  American  citizens.  Not  only  Is  a 
primary  need  of  the  Nation  being  shunted 
aside,  but  it  Is  even  proposed  that  sales 
prices  on  houses  be  controlled  and  that  a 
new  type  of  permit  system  for  building 
houses  shall  be  Installed  which  would  re- 
quire a  Federal  permit  from  Washington  for 
every  single  house  built  in  the  United  States. 
Plans  for  every  house  would  t>e  submitted 
to  bureaucrats  In  Washington  or  In  the  field 
and  the  exact  sales  price  of  the  house  would 
be  determined  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  result,  obviously,  would  be  chaos  in 
the  real-estate  field  and  the  Judgment  of 
local  experts,  who  have  given  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  to  the  real  estate  profession, 
would  be  subordinated  to  that  of  some  callow 
chair-warmer  in  a  Washington  ofllce. 

A  deluge  of  telegrams  to  President  Truman. 
John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  and  to 
the  Massachusetts  Members  of  Congreaa 
might  help  to  bring  a  little  common  sens* 
into  the  situation.  As  matters  stand  now, 
there  Isn't  any. 


Sodtliiiiii  Real  Estate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o> 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSim 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RIPRE8INTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr  fipenker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Soclalltlng  Real  Estate,"  which 
appeared  In  the  Dally  Evening  Item. 
Lynn.  Mass.,  Wednesday,  September  6, 
1945: 

■OCIALIZINO  RXAL   ISTATB 

Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  logical  Rnd 
sound,  Pedt  ral  officials  should  stubbornly  re- 
fuse to  give  the  green  light  to  home  building 
when  so  many  other  wartime  controls  are 
being  lifted  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  ordinary  observer. 

It  is  proposed  In  Washington  that  Ir-41, 
the  War  Production  Board  regulation  which 
rations  materials,  be  lifted  for  practically  all 
types  of  construction  except  housing.  The 
bureaucrats  profess  to  see  Inflation  if  Ameri- 
cans are  given  back  their  inherent  and  time- 
honored  right  to  build  themselves  homes  in 
v.'hlch  they  and  their  families  can  live  In 
comfort  and  security. 

One  would  think  that  housing  would  have 
been  the  first  field  in  which  the  go-ahead 
order  would  be  given  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  of  the 
great  marvels  that  the  postwar  home  would 
have,  but  now  It  appears  that  we  are  to  have 
the  marvels  and  no  place  to  put  them. 

The  housing  shortage  In  the  United  States 
Is  tremendous  and  dismaying.  The  public 
tolerated  it  during  the  war  because  housing 
materials  and  construction  labor  were  needed 
for  war  purposes,  but  now  that  need  la  ended. 


Joit  How  Much  Sugar  Was  Allocated  to 
the  Distilled  Spirits  Industry? 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  XLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  most  Members  of  Congrest  received 
letters  of  protest  against  the  allocation 
of  sugar  to  the  distiUed-splrlU  tiidustry, 
especially  In  the  canning  season  when 
sugar  was  In  short  supply.  Pamphlets 
and  circulars  reached  my  desk.  Indicating 
that  huge  amounU  of  sugar,  running  Into 
millions  of  pounds,  had  been  allocated 
for  this  purpose.  Accordingly,  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  about  this  matter  1  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture: 

CoNORMS  or  TKx  UNrrxo  Statu. 

Hooai  or  RKnKaxNTATtvn, 
WasMngton.  D.  C.  July  11, 1945. 

Hon.  CUNTON  ANDBRaON, 

Secretary,  Department  0/  Agrieulturt, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dxar  Mr.  SicarrARY :  We  have  received 
many  letters,  circulars,  and  pamphlets  pro- 
testing the  allocation  of  sugar  to  the  dis- 
tllled-splrlts  Industry  at  a  time  when  sugar 
Is  in  such  short  supply  for  domestic  canning, 
and  other  Indtutrial  uses. 

Can  you  advise  me  what  allocations  of 
sugar,  If  any.  have  been  made  to  the  dlstlUed- 
splrits  Industry  for  beverage  purposes? 
Sincerely. 

EVEKETT  M.  DIRKSEN. 

On  July  24,  1945. 1  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 

Dep.'Uitment  or  Agricttltusi. 

Washington.  July   24,   1945. 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

House  of.  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Dirksen  :  Tliis  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  11.  1945.  relative  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  sugar  to  the  distUled-splrlts  Industry. 
No  sugar  has  been  allocated  to  distillers  of 
Industrial  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of 
beverage  alcohol  In  connection  with  the  July 
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liquor  holtday  No  sxigar  wm  allocated  pre- 
viously for  thia  use  during  August  1944  and 
January  1945  when  adequate  stx)cka  ol  In- 
duairlal  alcohol  made  poesible  the  release  of 
the«e  fadlitlea  lor  the  production  of  bev- 
erage aicohol. 

Producers  of  other  alcoholic  beverages,  such 
as  wines,  are  permitted  to  use  sugar  only  If 
thev  used  It  In  1941  Allotments  of  sugar  for 
this  use  have  been  sharply  reduced  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  During  the 
third  quarter  of  1945  their  allotmenU  will  be 
approximately  37  percent  smaller  than  In  the 
thU-d  quarter  of  1944.  and  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  1941  use. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clinton  Anoeusok. 

Secretary. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Insert- 
ing an  article  frtMn  the  Louisville  Times. 
dated  July  21,  1945.  which  contains  a 
direct  quotation  from  Mr.  Stewart  Berk- 
shire. Deputy  Cojnmissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  on  this  subject  and  which  also 
contains  authoritative  figures  on  the  use 
of  grain  in  the  distilling  industry: 

OmciAi.  RxruTxs  Clatk  Sucxa  Usxo  in 

WWSKT 

(By  Lorenzo  Martin) 
Waskincton,  July  21.— "Sugar  Is  not  used 
In  distillation  of  any  kind  of  whisky  and 
Federal  re»{ulatlona  provide  that  whisky  must 
be  made  of  grains  without  any  other  Ingre- 
dient." Stewart  Berkshire.  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  wuh  supervision 
over  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  advised  the  Times 
today. 

This  statement  was  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral authority  having  direct  supervlalon  over 
all  licensed  production  of  distilled  spirits  as 
reports  were  m  circulation  at  the  Capitol  of 
a  concerted  Nallon-wlde  drive  by  a  lecret 
prohlbiUon  group  allegedly  seeking  to  capi- 
talise on  the  sugar  and  corn  shortages  by 
circulating  reports  that  the  beverage  dUtUl- 
Ing  industry  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
inadequate  supply  of  these  products. 

"Complalnu  against  Ucenaed  whisky  dis- 
tillers on  the  ground  that  they  consume 
sugar  are  without  foundation,  as  they  do  not 
use  It.  and  never  have  uaed  It,"  said  Berk- 
ahlre.  He  pointed  out  that  dUtlllatea  manu- 
factured from  fruits  must  be  designated  as 
b.  andles;  distillates  from  molasses  or  sugar 
as  rum:  and  distiUatca  of  grains  as  whisky. 

Figure*  obtained  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  today  show  the  grain  and  grain 
products  used  at  registered  distilleries  during 
the  last  Oacal  years.  These  figures  show  that 
during  the  1944  flaeal  year,  lew  than  2,7S3.000 
bu«hels  of  corn  were  used  In  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's registered  distilleries,  out  of  a  total 
corn  crop  during  the  1944  calendar  year  of 
S.32e.3«l,000  busheU.  Com  used  by  distil- 
lerl<«.  In  other  words,  represented  consider- 
ably Ian  tlian  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  crop. 

During  the  1943  fiscal  year,  however,  the 
largest  amount  of  corn  used  at  registered 
distilleries  during  more  than  a  decade  was 
recorded,  and  yet  that  figure  was  only  43.917  - 
2M  bushels  as  compared  with  a  total  19t3 
eorn  crop  of  S.078. 159.000  bushels,  and  repre- 
sented only  one-seventieth  of  that  year's 
crop 

None  of  'his  corn,  moreover,  was  used  In 
prodiKllon  of  whisky,  as  all  beverage  distill- 
ing had  been  suspended  tluoughout  that 
fiscal  year  and  all  registered  distilleries  had 
turned  their  enUre  tacilltlea  over  to  produc- 
tion of  war  alcohol. 

The  corn  used  in  manufacture  of  war  alco- 
hol during  the  1943  fiscal  year  came  chiefly 
from  Uie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
«M  regarded  as  surplus  or  more  urgently 
ne«l«d  for  war  alcohol  than  for  any  other 
purpoM. 


Dtuing  the  9  years  pri<r  to  United  States 
entry  in  the  present  arai.  the  average  con- 
sumption of  corn  by  rejistered  distlUerles 
was  21.088.COO  bushels  a  inually,  while  the 
country's  average  corn  cr^p  during  thf  same 
9-year  period  was  1, 733,^)00.000  bush«!ls.  or 
more  than  82  times  the  i  amount  consumed 
by  distilleries.  During  sime  of  these  years, 
moreover,  there  were  larne  surpluses  in  the 
com  crop,  and  the  use  of  corn  in  distillation 
of  whisky  provided  an  additional  market 
which  was  welcomed  by  growers  and  eco- 
nomic authorities. 

Following  are  official  figures  showing  by 
years  the  amount  of  coni  used  by  registered 
distilleries  and  the  Natioa's  total  cort  crop: 
7335.68«  bushels  used  it  registered  dlstU- 
leries  out  of  a  total  c  op  of  1,448  120,000 
bushels  m  1934:  18J222.6(i6  out  of  2.2W,363.- 
000  m  1935:  29.288,115  )Ut  of  1,505  389.000 
in  1938;  32.698.074  out  of  2.642578.000  in 
1937  16  448.145  out  of  2  548,753.000  In  1938; 
15  289  599  out  of  2.580  912.000  In  1939;  16,- 
467  918  out  of  2,462,320.(00  in  1940;  20.279.- 
224  out  of  2.675.790,000  lE  1941;  33,554.884  cut 
of  3  131.518.000  in  1942;  42.917.255  (ail  for 
war  alcohol)  out  of  3.076  159.000  in  1943;  and 
2  732.226  out  of  3.228361  000  In  1944. 


An  loformation  Section  in  the  SUte 
Departi$ent 


EXTENSION  Of 
or 

HON.  CLARE 

or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
Tuesday.  Septe 


REMARKS 

BOOTHE  LUCE 


connb  rricuT 


REPRESENTATIVES 
jttber  11,  1945 


Speaker,   the   an- 
State  Department 


Mrs,    LUCE.     Mr, 
nouncement  that  the 
intends  to  create  witMn  itself  an  Infor 
matlon  Section  recognizes  a  need  which 
has   long   been   appa  -ent  to  many   re 
sponsible  American  i^ilitary  and  diplo 
matic  representatives 

The  dynamic  paitlcipation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Affairs  of  the  world, 
which  is  an  inevitable  and  essential  con- 
sequence of  victory  and  peace,  can  be 
richly  aided  through  tk^e  facilities  of  such 
an  organization. 

The  policies,  forelg:!  and  domestic,  of 
the  United  Slates.  wh(ch  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  must  be  projected  to.  and 
comprrhendrd  by,  tiie  peoples  of  the 
world  in  order  to  mate  our  participation 
fully  efTectlve,  Frictions,  which  often 
are  caused  by  mis 
which  lead  to  war 
lessened,  by  an  unde 
America 

The  projection  of 
cies  and  American  i 
slonally  conducted 
devoting  its  full  tim 
task,  is  subject  to  t 
distortion  by  othel  governments— or 
groups — pursuing  their  own  national 
destinies.  Commercial  news  agencies, 
which   collect   and   distribute  news  for 


ments    for    world-wide    projection    of 

America.  _  .  ,    v 

Members  of  the  Congress  certainly  be- 
lieve that  a  truthful  understanding  of 
the  mind  and  soul  of  America  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace  and  will  work  toward  the  ultimate 
good  of  all  mankind.  In  that  belief,  the 
Congress  should  suppor  the  creation  of 
this  new  organization  and  should  ap- 
propriate the  required  funds  for  its 
proper  operation.  Althoujh  this  new 
organization  is  an  administrative  func- 
tion within  the  State  Department,  the 
Congress  may  very  properly  take  cogni- 
zance of  its  personnel  and  policies.  As 
an  organ  of  this  Government  it  is  ac- 
countable to  the  people  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

No  one  should  be  indifferent  to  the 
dangers  of  creating  such  an  organiza- 
tion.   Many  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
former  Office  of  War  Information  will 
serve  as  examples  of  such  dangers  so  that 
those  same   mistakes  need   not  be  re- 
peated in  the  future.    Proper  choice  of 
personnel  for  the  new  agency  will  avoid 
many  of  the   faults  of  that  wartime 
bureau.     Constant  supervision   by  the 
public  and  the  Congress  of  the  policies 
of  the  agency  will  go  far  to  prevent  new 
errors.    It  should  be  clear,  however,  that 
the  greatest  danger  lies  not  in  any  minor 
mistakes  which  may  be  made  by  such 
an  organ,  but  in  the  lack  of  having  any 
organ    through    which,    officially    and 
accurately,  this  Government  may   in- 
form the  world  effectively  and  constantly 
exactly  where  the  United  States  stands 
on  any  International  question,  and  what 
are  Its  determined  policies. 
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|y  an  organization 
and  energy  to  this 

lie  hazards  of  local 
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maintaining  a  free 

required  to  serve 

Government  for  sue 

the  device  of  attaching  press  secretaries 

to  our  embassies  ancl  legations  adequate 

in  view  of  the  vastly  expanded  requirc- 


n   the   Interest  of 

ess.  be  expected  or 

an  organ  of  this 

a  purpose.    Nor  is 


Celebration  of  Army  Air  Force  Day  at 
Scott  Field,  III. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiitou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VE8 

Tuesday,  September  11,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  have  been  a  guest 
at  the  celebration  of  Army  Air  Force  Day 
at  Scott  Field.  III.,  on  Augast  1.  1945. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  program 
arranged  for  the  occasion. 

I  was  also  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  by  the  military  author- 
ities at  Scott  Field  and  local  authorities 
in  the  surrounding  communities.  The 
commanding  officer  at  Scott  Field.  Col. 
Neal  Creighton.  in  a  few  months  ha.s  done 
much  to  promote  this  splendid  spirit. 

His  work  has  created  considerable 
good  will  among  the  community  officials 
to  the  extent  that  there  has  been  many 
testimonials  from  them  In  tribute  to  Col- 
onel Creighton's  efforts. 

I  herewith  include  with  my  remarks  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Belleville  Ro- 
tary Club  and  letters  addressed  to  Col- 
onel Crelghton  by  the  Honorable  Dwight 
H.  Green,  Governor  of  Illinois;  the  Hon- 


orable John  T.  Connors,  mayor  of  East 
St.  Louis.  111.;  and  the  Honorable  O.  W. 
Wright,  mayor  of  Centralia.  111.: 

Whereas  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Belle- 
ville Rotary  Club  held  on  Tuesday  July  31. 
1945,  our  vice  president.  Fred  R.  Frledewald, 
made  the  following  remarks,  "Pre;5ldent 
Twitch,  since  tomorrow  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Foices.  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  opportune  time  to  ^eccg- 
nize  he  outstanding  work  which  our  hon- 
orary member,  Col  Neal  Crelghton,  has  done 
In  promoting  the  feeling  of  good  will  between 
Scott  Field  and  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties. I  feel  very  safe  In  saying  that  CDlonel 
Crelghton  during  the  short  time  of  his  as- 
signment as  commanding  officer  of  Scott 
Field,  has  done  more  toward  creating  closer 
cooperation  and  good  will  between  these 
communities  and  Scott  Field  than  any  of.  yes, 
perhaps  all,  the  commanding  offlcern  who 
preceded  him.  Colonel  Crelghton,  we  of  the 
Belleville  Rotary  Club  want  you  to  know 
that  we  appreciate  the  excellent  Job  you  are 
doing  and  we  also  want  you  to  know  that  we, 
too,  are  more  than  anxious  to  do  our  part  of 
the  Job.  We  are  'n  back  of  you  100  p(  rcent. 
Colonel  Crelghton,  and  In  behalf  of  our  club 
and  the  people  of  these  communities,  may  I 
say  "well  done"."  and 

Whereas  these  remarks  so  aptly  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  entire  membersliip  of 
the  Belleville  Rotary  Club:  Now  therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  officers  and  beard  of 
directors,  acting  In  behalf  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Belleville  Rotary  Club  as  au- 
thorized by  the  constitution  and  bylaws, 
hereby  unanimously  endorse  these  remarks; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  original  of  this  resolu- 
tl.in  be  presented  to  Col.  Neal  Crelghton  with 
our  best  wishes  and  a  copy  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  and  recorded  In  the  minutes. 

Adopted  August  7,  1945, 

T.  E.  MENTZn. 

President. 


Attest: 


Cyril  A.  Arnold, 

Secretary. 


OrricE  or  the  Oovernoi. 
Springfield.  Auguat  7.  1945. 
Col.  Ne\l  Creighton. 
The  Commandant. 

Scott  Field,  til. 
Dear  Colonel  Creighton  :  1  appreciated  re- 
ceiving your  letter  of  August  4  relative  to  the 
celebration  of  Army  Air  Force  Day  at  Scott 
Field  on  August  1. 

The  projjram  which  you  arranged  waa  In- 
deed Impressive,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
my  own  part  In  It,  The  omcers  and  men  of 
the  pest  made  an  excellent  and  Inspiring 
nppcftrancc,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  obviously  high  morale. 

I  feel  sure  that  your  program  at  Scott 
Field  served  admirably  to  Impress  upon  the 
thousands  who  attended  something  of  the 
niagiillude  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Array  Air  Forces. 
Sincerely. 

DwioHT  H,  Green, 

Governor. 

OmCE    or   THE    K^ATOR, 

City  of  East  St.  Louis.  III. 

August  8.  1945. 
Col.  Neal  Creighton. 
The  Commandant. 

Scott  Field.  III. 
Dear  Colonel  Creighton:  The  city  coun- 
cil and  I  appreciated  your  personal  invitation 
to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  Army  Air 
Force  Day  at  Scott  Field  on  August  1. 

Commissioner  Oanschlnletz  and  I  enjoyed 
the  program  which  you  arranged  for  the 
people  of  this  area. 


You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splen- 
did performance  and  appearance  of  your  men 
on  this  day. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  T.  Connors. 

Mayor. 

CiTT  or  Centralia.  III.. 

August  11,  1945. 
Col.  Neal  Creighton. 

CommandtJig  Officer. 

Scott  Field,  III. 
Dear  Colonel  Creighton:  On  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Centralia  and  the  members 
of  the  city  council,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  many  covirtesles  that  were  shown  to  our 
people  during  the  recent  air  show  at  Scott 
Field, 

It  was  a  wonderful  demonstration  and  we 
all  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

We  do  feel  a  special  Interest  in  Scott  Field 
and  the  fine  boys  who  visit  us  from  time 
to  time.  They  have  never  given  us  the  slight- 
est worry  and  we  are  always  proud  to  have 
them  In  our  city.  We  want  to  cooperate  at 
all  times  with  the  authorities  of  the  field 
and  v,e  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call  on  us 
any  time  we  can  be  of  help. 
Again  thanking  you,  I  am 
Very   respectfully. 

O.  W,  Wright.  Mayor. 


The  Black  Dragon  Society 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  by  the  press  today  thai  the  notorious 
Black  Dragon  Society  in  Japan  has  been 
ordered  abolished  by  General  MacArthur. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
far-reaching  un-American  organizations 
that  has  ever  been  used  to  di.sturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  American  people.  It 
has  been  organized  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  Its  tentacles  have  reached  into 
every  community  In  the  South  to  stir 
up  hatred  for  the  white  race.  It  Is  ba.«;ed 
on  hatred  for  the  white  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  its  aim  is  to  organize  the  col- 
ored races  under  the  leadership  of  Japan. 

I  hope  General  MacArthur  seizes  the 
records  of  this  notorious  outfit.  If  he 
does  it  will  help  us  greatly  in  stamping 
out  this  evil. 

We  are  starting  an  investigation  of  this 
organization  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  that  will  probably 
bring  to  light  conditions  in  this  country 
that  will  shock  the  American  people. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  these  gangs  of 
cutthroats  from  other  countries  working 
through  organizations  of  this  kind  to  stir 
up  race  trouble  In  this  country  while  try- 
ing to  wreck  our  Government. 


The  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Reader's  Eiigest  for  January  1945. 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  this  vicious 
organization  means: 

TO  UNDERSTAND   JAPAN  CONSIDER  TOTAMA 

(By  George  Creel) 
There  Is  no  shorter  cut  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  people  than 
the  life  story  of  Mitsuru  Toyama.*  so  great 
a  power  and  so  much  an  Idol  that  he  was 
long  recognized  as  his  country's  unofficial 
Emperor.  It  is  exactly  as  though  the  head 
of  Murder.  Incorporated,  were  to  be  hailed 
by  Americans  as  unofficial  President, 

Yet.  from  earliest  youth,  Toyama  piled  the 
trade  of  assassin,  openly  and  without  the 
slightest  pretense  of  concealment.  The 
scores  of  organizations  he  formed,  while  using 
patriotism  as  a  mask,  have  made  assassina- 
tion their  business.  At  his  beck  were  thou- 
sands of  young  fanatics,  ready  to  go  forth 
and  kill  at  their  master's  order.  Eventually 
the  militarists  took  him  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  began  their  terrorlzatlon  of  all 
wlio  stood  for  peace  and  modern  Ideas.  Even 
Hidekl  Tojo  did  not  dare  oppose  Toyama's 
will. 

It  Is  not  possible  to  imagine  some  Junior 
ofBcer  walking  Into  the  ofllce  of  Secretary 
Hull  or  Secretary  Stimson.  and  either  killing 
him  outright  or  menacing  with  a  dagger  until 
promise  was  gained  to  change  a  policy.  Yet 
that  is  the  way  Toyama  ran  Japan  for  a  full 
40  years.  At  his  command,  cabinet  officers, 
generals,  and  admirals  were  stabbed  or  shot. 
And  not  once  In  that  long  stretch  of  time 
did  the  authorities  dare  lay  hands  on  him, 
or  on  his  killers. 

Toyama  helped  mightily  to  bring  about 
war  with  China  In  1894.  and  again  with 
Russia  in  1904.  Now  rich  by  reason  of  valu- 
able mining  concessions  that  were  his  part 
of  the  loot  in  these  campaigns,  he  organized 
the  dreaded  Black  Dragon  Society  and  spread 
it  throughout  the  empire.  Other  "patriotic" 
organizations  burst  Into  being,  and  aoon 
Toyama  had  his  hatchetmen  In  every  city 
and  village. 

A  spirit  of  democratization  swept  Japan  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  first  World  War.  and 
there  was  a  while  when  It  seemed  that  the 
country  was  on  Its  way  to  civilization.  The 
Liberals,  however,  had  only  Ideas;  the  mlll- 
tarlsu  had  Toyama  and  hla  aasaastns.  In 
1030.  Premier  Hamaguchl  waa  shot  down  at 
his  desk,  and  one  year  later  the  Army  marched 
Into  Manchuria. 

A  peace  party  still  persisted,  and  so.  In 
1932,  Toyuma  struck  again,  murdering  Prime 
Minister  Inukal,  Finance  Minister  Inouye 
and  Baron  Takuma  Dan.  head  of  the  House 
of  Mitsui, 

In  1035.  Japanese  forces  Invaded  China, 
making  war  inevitable  When  tane  sutes- 
men  rallied  to  curb  the  power  of  the  mlll- 
tarlsu.  the  Black  Dragon's  representatives 
In  the  army  assassinated  on  an  even  greater 
scale.  Four  cabinet  members  were  killed, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  escaped  only  be- 
couse  the  killers  shot  his  brother-in-law  by 
mistake.  At  Toyama's  behest,  the  supreme 
court  applauded  the  assassins  as  "patriots," 
Toyama  now  proceeded  to  speak  for  the 
nation  Sounding  a  call  for  the  Greater 
East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere,  he  announced 
that  the  white  "barbarians"  must  go.  A  pact 
with  Germany  and  Italy  was  demanded  as 
the  first  step  toward  war  against  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Premier  Konoye 
and  Home  Secretary  Hlranuma  argued  that 
Japan  had  all  she  could  handle  In  China. 
Whereupon,  a  Toyama  fanatic  walked  Into 
Hlranuma's  office  and  attempted  his  assassi- 
nation.   A  bulletproof   vest   saved   the   old 


•Toyama   died   iRst   October   at   the   age 
of  90. 
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\tomic  B«mb  Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  acnrHTsoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  12  lleoislative 
day  of  Monday.  September  10) .  1945 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Atomic  Bomb  Responsibilities," 
written  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  Yorlc  Times  pf  Sep- 
tember 12.  1945.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  com^>etent  writ- 
er* in  the  United  States  on  foreign  pel- 
ley.  The  article  deals  with  conditions  in 
Europe,  and  the  necessity  for  making 
chanaes  In  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  San  Francisco  Charter  if  there  is 
to  be  any  hope  of  peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Atomic    Bomb    RssroNSiBiUTii*— Rmolvino 

or    PaoaLCM    m    Rsiation    to    P«ace    Is 

LiNKXo  TO  MoBAL  LcAxnasHTr  or  Amuica 
(By  Hanaon  W.  Baldwin) 

Five  weeka  ago  the  flrat  atomic  bomb  *ver 
Vacd  in  warfare  was  dropped  on  Hlro&huna. 
Japan 

In  that  5  weeks  the  war  has  ended,  recon- 
Tcralon  U  well  started,  troops  are  pouring 
hack  from  o\-crseaa.  some  pollUcal  prob- 
lems—international and  domestic — have 
baan  at  leaat  tentatively  resolved,  and  the 
ABMrlc»n  public  U  gradually  readjusting  It- 
self to  the  new  dynamics  of  peace. 

But  nothing  has  t>een  done  about  the 
atomic  t>omb 

The  great  surge  of  public  awe.  of  over- 
whelming Interest,  and  international  con- 
centration has  slackened;  the  iron  of  public 
opinion,  which  was  malleable.  Is  settling  now 
into  the  cold  mold  of  the  old  order.  What 
was  needed  to  accompany  the  atomic  l>omb 
was  some  action  in  the  political  and  moral 
and  psychological  fields  as  dramatic  and  as 
tremendous  as  the  achievement  of  atomic 
fission.  That  no  such  action  has  yet  been 
tiUien    is    the    wcwld's    losa — and    America's 

106S. 

For  the  truth  is  that  the  United  States  has 
sacrificed  its  moral  leadership  of  the  world. 
Actually  the  first  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
did  not  mark  the  end— It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  temporary  end— of  that  leadership.  The 
maaa  bombing  of  European  cities,  miscalled 
•jwecialon  '  bombing  but  actually  area  bomb- 
ing in  its  effects,  was  Just  as  terrible  i<x  the 
civilian  men,  women,  and  children  killed  and 
wounded  as  for  those  blasted  by  the  atomic 
bomb. 

The  fire  attacks  upon  Japanese  cities 
burned  people  to  death  fully  aa  irrevocably 
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menu.  In  the  mind  of  miny 
of  a  considerable  numbei 
atomic    bomb   was   not 
scientific  achievement;  It 
the  moral  leadership  of 
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all  algnatorlee  not  to  utillae  atonilc  ftwlon 
for  war  purpoaea  axcept  in  retaliation.  Whan 
such  ftu  agreement  has  been  made,  and  when 
and  If  tha  UiiiitU  Nations  Organlwilou  haa 
been  strengthened  and  the  above  program 
reallaed.  at  leaat  In  pMt,  the  aecret  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  atomic  bomb  might  be 
irausmiiiod  to  the  United  NaUona  Orgaul- 

Any  such  program  aa  the  above  la  fiaugM 
with  dlBcuUlea  ao  great  thnt  no  eaay  ae- 
complUhment  can  be  poaaible  and  our  beat 
•norta  may  be  doomed  to  faUure.  But  we 
must  mwkc  thoae  tfforu  neverthelcaa  if  the 
United  States  la  to  compenaaU  (or  what  In 
the  eyea  of  much  of  the  world  Is  lU  decline 
in  moral  Icader.ship. 

We  must  make  those  eflorta.  too.  for  the 
Interest  of  man.  Not  to  prevent  man's  annl- 
hUatlon.  or  the  end  of  clvlllaatlon.  for  neither 
is  impending,  but  to  prevent  man's  reversion 
to  the  Dark  Ages  and  the  spiritual,  mental, 
and  political  loss  of  all  that  our  material 
progress  has  made  possible. 
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The  Japanese  Attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  12  {legislative 
day  of  Monday.  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "John  T.  PljTin  Charges  Govern- 
ment Knew  Jap  Cabinet  Intended  To 
Break  Relations,"  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  September  2  last.  I  have  an 
estimate  from  the  Public  Printer  .«;tating 
that  It  will  cost  $239.20  to  print  the 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

John  T  Fltnn  Charges  GovraNMFNT  Knew 
Jap  Cabinet  Intenced  To  Break  Rela- 
tions 

(John  T.  Flynn.  Investigator  and  publi- 
cist, author  of  The  Truth  About  Pearl  Har- 
bor, has  written  a  second  sensational  article 
on  the  catastrophe.  He  discloses  new  and 
atartling  information  that  was  In  the  pos- 
seaalon  of  the  United  States  high  command 
during  the  final  days  and  hours  before  the 
great  Pacific  base  was  attacked  by  the  Japa- 
nese on  December  7,  1941.  In  this  Inclusive 
treatise,  he  fixes  the  blame  for  the  disaster 
squarely  upon  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  then 
President  of  the  United  States  ) 

At  9  o'clock  Saturday.  December  6.  1941 — 
the  night  before  Pearl  Harbor — the  American 
Government  was  In  possession  of  the  lull 
text  of  a  note  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment had  sent  to  Its  diplomats  in  Washing- 
ton. It  was  the  fatal  note  which  formally 
broke  off  relations  between  the  tFnlted  States 
and  Japan  and  was  the  signal  for  the  first 
blow. 

The  United  States  Government  had  some- 
how come  Into  possession  of  this  most  sen- 
sational piece  of  Information  which  was  to 
surprise  Government  leaders  so  much  the 
next  day  The  hour  at  which  the  Japanese 
were  to  present  the  note  was  not  then 
known.  The  envoys  were  to  present  It  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hull.  They  did.  In  fact, 
present  It  on  the  next  day. 

In  his  official  statement  last  week.  Secre- 
tary of  Wtir  Stimson  said  his  Department  le- 
ceived  Information  on  December  6  as  to  what 


the  Japaneae  reply  to  the  Httlement  over- 
turaa  of  the  United  Btatee  would  be  and  that 
thlB  reply  indicated  an  Immediate  aevorance 
fit  diplomatic  relation!. 

TEXT  CN  ROOaiVBLT'S  DSaX 

At  10  p.  m.  of  December  6  the  meaaage  waa 
on  the  deak  of  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt,  then 
Preaident.  The  late  Navy  Secretary  Knox 
rend  It  mound  10  p,  m. 

Knox  telephoned  to  Hull,  who  called  a  con- 
ference tor  tht  next  morning,  December  7,  at 
10  a.  m.  He  nskad  Knox.  Stlmaon,  Lieutenant 
Commander  Kramer,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Brntton  to  attend. 

Consider  the  tltuntion  that  night.  The 
Prealdent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Nitvy.  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  not  only  knew  that  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  were  about  to  be 
severed  by  Japan  but  they  had  the  full  text 
of  the  Japanese  note  In  hand  10  hours  before 
it  waa  presented.  Yet  the  note  or  news  of  It 
waa  not  given  to  General  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Staff,  nor  to  Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark,  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

Stimson  m  his  report  said  evidence  showed 
that  a  subordinate  officer  In  0-2  who  had 
received  the  message  on  December  6  did  not 
deliver  It  to  the  secretary  of  the  General  Staff 
for  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  executive  officer  for 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  G-2,  until  after 
9  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  December  7. 

confebenci  is  called 

A  conference  was  called  for  the  morning  of 
December  7.  But  neither  Marshall  nor  Siark 
was  asked  to  attend  It.  Still  stranger,  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Kramer,  asked  to  attend 
the  conference  next  day,  was  told  not  to  give 
Stark  his  copy  of  the  critical  message  until 
morning.  There  still  were  no  orders  to  change 
the  alert  (preparations  against  sabotage) 
which  was  in  force  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  President  and  hla  secretaries  knew 
everything  now — everything  save  the  hour  at 
which  the  fateful  note  meaning  war  would  be 
preaented.  They  knew  that  must  come 
awlftly.  Yet  they  withheld  the  Information 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Would  you  Bot  Buppoae  they  would  be  the 
first  to  be  told  and  that  the  Information 
would  be  hurried  by  the  quickest  means  to 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines? 

CRIES  "THIS   MEANS   WAR" 

The  next  morning — Sunday — Admiral 
Stark,  because  of  the  tense  situation,  went  to 
hla  office.  There  he  found  the  now  completed 
copy  of  the  Japanese  note. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  "this  means  warl  1 
must  get  word  to  Klmmel  (Rear  Admiral 
Husband  E.  Klmmel,  Navy  commander  at 
Hawaii)  at  once."  For  some  reason  that 
word  did  not  go  "at  once"  or  at  all.  Then  at 
10:20  a.  m.  our  Intelligence  service  knew  the 
hour  at  which  the  Japanese  note  would  be 
presented — 1  p.  m.  that  day  Washington  time. 
All  this  was  hurried  to  Knox  and  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  in  the  hands  of  Hull's  confer- 
ence at  II  a.  m.  The  bombs  would  not  fall 
on  Pearl  Harbor  for  another  2^  hours. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kramer  gave  a 
memorandum  to  Secretary  Knox  of  trans- 
cendent Importance.  The  memorandum 
pointed  out  that  1  p.  m.  Washington  time 
was  sunrise  over  Honolulu  and  dark  night 
at  Manila.  Sunrise  would  be  the  moment 
for  air  attack.  As  a  surprise  attack  was  in- 
dicated, the  hour  of  presenting  the  dispatch 
indicated  an  air  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
other  words,  we  faced  an  air  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  In  a  little  over  2  hours. 

Can  we  believe  that,  thus  warned,  the  high 
command  In  Washington,  on  the  edge  of 
such  a  precipice,  would  not  with  whatever 
speed  science  had  yet  devised  get  this  tre- 
mendous news  and  Its  implication  to  the 
commanders  In  Hawaii?  Instead  the  three 
aging  Secrrtaries  | Stimson,  Hull,  and  Knox] 
sat  down  to  a  conference. 

General  Marshall  did  not  get  the  news 
until  11  a.  m.    At  noon  he  sent  a  warning 


message  to  Qeneral  Short,  There  «■»■  yet 
an  hour  and  three*quarten  before  the  ex- 
ploidon.  The  moat  prtoloua  hour  and  three> 
quarters  Uie  War  Department  had  aver  lived 
through.  There  waa  time  to  get  many  of 
the  ahtps  In  motion,  time  to  get  every  avail* 
abla  man  mouiliied.  time  to  get  every  avail* 
able  plane  off  the  ground. 

VtS«  COMMERCIAL  RADIO 

He  had  alao  the  Navy's  powtrful  short- 
wave transmitter,  aa  well  aa  a  scrambler  tele, 
phone  on  which  he  could  have  talked  dl* 
reotly  to  Pearl  Harbor,  tnetead  of  using  ' 
these  he  tent  the  message  to  Qeneral  Short 
by  commercial  radio  at  or  near  12.18  p.  m, 
Washington  time.  That  would  be  0:40  a  m, 
Honolulu  time.  It  reached  Honolulu  at 
7:33  a.  m.  The  Japanese  planes  were  at 
that  moment  winging  to  tlielr  kill.  The 
measage  was  aent  through  the  streets  as 
the  bombs  were  falling.  Thus  delayed.  It 
reached  the  Army  Intelligence  office  at  11:45 
a.  m.  to  be  decoded.  It  was  delivered  to 
General  Short  at  2:58  p.  m.,  hours  after  the 
great  l)ase  had  been  destroyed. 

Why  did  not  General  Marshall  use  the 
Government's  short-wave  apparatus?  Why 
did  he  not  use  his  scrambler  phone  which 
would  have  put  this  Information  In  the  hands 
of  Short  from  two  and  a  half  to  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  the  attack?  His  expla- 
nation to  the  Roberts  commission  was  that 
he  was  afraid  it  might  be  Intercepted.  What 
difference?  If  Intercepted  the  Japs  would 
merely  know  what  they  knew  already.  But 
Short  would  have  known  It  alao. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  review  the  entire 
case.  I  propose  to  set  forth  the  whole  back- 
ground and  point  out  the  figures  who  should 
be  blamed  for  the  disaster. 

SASLixa  HtsToar 

The  findings  of  the  two  Army  and  Navy 
boards  given  out  by  President  Truman  last 
Wednesday  distributed  the  guilt  for  the  his- 
toric disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7. 
1941.  among  all  the  top  commanders  of  the 
Army  and  Navy— all  except  one. 

The  Roberts  commission.  Immediately  after 
the  terrible  defeat,  blamed  Rear  Admiral 
Klmmel  and  Major  General  Short.  The  two 
boards  have  stretched  the  list  to  Include 
General  Marshall.  Army  Chief  of  Staff:  Ad- 
miral Stark.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  at 
the  time  of  the  Japanese  attack;  former 
State  Secretary  Hull,  plus  various  lesser 
commanders. 

rtnx   8TORT    NOT   TOLD 

But  the  greatest  commander  of  all  Is  left 
out— the  Commander  In  Chief,  who  was  run- 
ning the  whole  show.  In  the  130.000  words 
of  these  findings  and  comments  the  name  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  stands  out  in  almost 
monumental  conspicuousness  by  Its  absence. 

The  findings  were  released  and  published 
as  telling  at  last  the  story  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
But  the  final  story  of  that  appalling  collec- 
tion of  blunders  has  not  yet  been  told — 
and  It  will  never  be  told  officially  In  full 
until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  takes 
the  whole  squalid  mess  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  turns  the  light  of 
day  upon  It  in  a  full  and  fearless  congres- 
sional investigation. 

When  Congress  does  this  It  will  then  reveal 
to  the  world  the  solemn  truth  that,  what- 
ever minor  mistakes  were  made  here  and 
there  m  this  incredible  chapter  of  military 
history,  the  man  who  was  responsible  for  the 
central  and  controlling  blunder  was  F*rank- 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  whose  part  in  the  tragedy 
these  reports  are  a  whitewash. 

THE  TRUTH  IS  KNOWK 

But  If  the  two  boards  named  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's appointees — Stimson  and  Knox — have 
not  given  us  the  whole  story,  that  story  is 
known.  And  here,  therefore,  as  far  as  I 
know  It,  I  propose  to  tell  it.  If  Congress 
wants  all  the  facts  it  has  only  to  summon 
the  chief  actors  still  living,  including  tlM 


three  sets  of  Judpeo.  along  with  the  docu- 
ments and  exhibits  which  they  examined, 
and  It  will  get  the  whole  truth  For  It  muat 
be  remembered  that  while  Stlmaon  and  Navy 
Secretary  Porrestal  have  given  out  the  volu- 
minous findings  of  the  Army  and  Nnvy 
boards,  tha  testimony  on  which  they  are 
based  la  >tlU  hidden  from  the  public.  Here, 
In  general  outline,  I*  whnt  the  people  will 
learn 

While  the  American  public  waa  atlU 
atunned  by  the  news  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack three  ideaa  were  promptly  fed  to  the 
people  by  the  Oovernment.  One  waa  that  tha 
dnmnge  wa*  alight.  The  second  waa  that 
Klmmel  nnd  Short  were  reaponslble.  The 
third  was  that  tlie  Prealdent  was  taken 
completely  by  surprlae. 

Knox,  after  a  quick  visit  to  Hawaii,  re- 
turned and  told  ua  we  had  loat  one  battle- 
ahlp,  the  Ariaona;  three  destroyers,  a  mine 
layer,  and  an  old  target  ship.  Some  others 
were  damaged.  But  the  balance  of  the  fieet. 
he  said.  Including  battleships,  carriers,  heavy 
and  light  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  subma- 
rines was  at  sea  seeking  contact  with  the 
enemy.  Newspapers  praised  his  frankneaa 
and  the  President  for  making  good  on  his 
promise  of  full  Information.  But  this  state- 
ment was  a  carefully  phrased  falsehood,  the 
Secretary  Juggled  with  the  word  "lost."  Pew 
ships,  indeed,  were  permanently  lost  beyond 
ultimate  salvage.  But  they  were  lost  utterly 
so  far  as  having  any  striking  power  against 
the  enemy  was  concerned. 

rLEET  PUT  OtTT  OT  ACTION 

The  majestic  Pacific  Fleet  had  been  put  out 
of  action  as  an  effective  sea  weapon.  We  had 
eight  battleships  In  Pesrl  Harlxir.  The  Ari- 
Kona  was  blown  up.  The  Nevada,  with  a  hole 
In  her  side,  was  settled  In  the  mud.  The 
California  lay  on  her  side.  The  Wnt  Virginia, 
torpedoed  six  times,  rested  on  the  bottom. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Jfarviand  were  badly 
bombed.  The  Oklahoma  sank  on  her  aide  In 
the  shallow  water.  Three  crulsera  were  badly 
bombed.  Three  destroyers  were  sunk.  A 
large  drydock  was  destroyed.  The  Utah  and 
the  Ogallala  were  sunk. 

The  Army  and  Navy  had  had  nearly  5.000 
casualties.  They  lost  197  planes.  In  time, 
nearly  all  of  these  vessels  were  reclaimed.  A 
few  were  out  In  a  month.  But  generally  the 
damage  had  not  been  repaired  until  the 
Japanese  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Philippines.  Malaya,  and  Singapore,  and  much 
of  the  rich  Indies  of  the  British  and  Dutch 
and  stood  at  the  gateway  to  Australia. 

Why  had  Knox  lied?  To  deceive  the  Japa- 
nese? Hide  from  them  the  extent  of  cur 
losses?  The  Japanese  knew  them  only  too 
well.  He  lied  to  deceive  the  American  peo- 
ple who  had  been  led  to  believe  the  Japanese 
would  be  a  push-over  and  who,  had  they 
known  the  full  extent  of  the  losses,  would 
have  been  more  clamorous  for  the  heads  of 
the  guilty. 

Not  only  was  It  necessary  to  conceal  the 
losses.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  scapegoat. 
Somebody  had  committed  a  blunder  of  his- 
toric dimensions.  Was  it  the  commanders? 
Or  was  it  the  high  command  in  Washington? 
Or  was  it  an  even  more  eminent  personage? 
Of  course,  there  had  to  be  an  Investigation. 
It  was  important,  therefore,  that  the  inves- 
tigation be  controlled.  Congress  was  clamor- 
ing for  a  congressional  inquiry.  The  adminis- 
tration blocked  that.  The  President  and 
Knox,  along  with  the  commanders,  were. 
pending  Inquiry,  equally  suspected.  But  the 
President  named  Knox  to  do  the  investigat- 
ing. 

MtTD  BEGINS  TO  FLT — KNOX  RETURNS  WITH 
REPORT  AND  CHARGES  THAT  THE  ARMT  AND 
NAVT  WERE  "NOT  ON  ALERT" 

Meantime  the  mud  began  to  fiy  at  Klmmel 
and  Short.  Congressman  Dingell,  New  Deal 
stalwart,  let  fly  in  the  House.  Knowing  noth- 
ing of  the  facta,  he  demanded  that  Klmmel 
and  Short  be  court-martialed.  New  Deal 
newspapers  took  up  the  cry.    Storlea  were  told 
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oi  how  moat  of  tbe  sailors  and  marines  v«re 
MtMT*  aitcr  a  Saturday  night  drunk,  bow 
all  tbe  oflkrers  were  sleeping  off  the  (atlgiie  of 
late  Saturday  night  parties,  how  Short  and 
Klmmel  theniseives  were  at  late  parties  and 
or  bow  the  two  commanders,  divided  by  pro- 
fesBtonal  jealousies,  seldom  spoke  to  each 
other  and  conferred  but  little  about  tbe  de- 
fense of  the  Island. 

In  5  days  Knox  was  back  with  the  Inevitable 
••report."  Of  course.  Knox  pointed  no  aocus- 
Ing  finger  at  either  himself  or  the  President. 
He  said:  "The  United  States  services  were 
net  on  alert  against  tbe  surptrise  attack.  Tbe 
tact  calls  for  a  full  Investigation,  which  will 
be  Initiated  Immediately  by  tbe  President." 

An  mdignant  outcry  broke  out  against  tbe 
smeared  offleers  in  Congress.  Then  came  tbe 
investigation.  The  President  named  a  five- 
man  commt^on.  Pour  were  ofBcers  who 
could  be  depended  on  not  to  bUun»  the  War 
and  Naval  SecretarieB  or  tbe  President.  But 
Justice  BobcTts  was  a  Republican.  This  was 
a  master  stroke.  WhJtt  the  public  over- 
looked was  that  Rotwrts  bad  been  one  of 
the  moat  ciomorooa  among  those  screaming 
for  an  open  declaration  of  war.  He  bad 
doffed  bis  robe*,  taken  to  the  platform  in 
bia  frantic  apprehensions,  and  demanded 
that  we  Immediately  unite  with  Great  Britain 
in  a  single  nation. 

The  Pearl  Harbor  incident  had  given  him 
what  lie  had  been  yelling  for — Americas  en- 
trance into  the  irar.  On  the  war  Issue  he 
was  one  of  the  President's  most  impressive 
allies.  Now  be  had  his  wish.  He  could  b« 
depended  on  not  to  cast  any  stain  upon  it 
In  Its  infancy. 

OOCtnCZNTS  C01VCKAI.KI> — KIKMXL  AND  SHOKT 
rOftSISOKN  TO  MtKX  STATEMkNTS  IN  DI7KNSZ 
or  TBKZa  ACTIONS 

His  commission  went  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Investigated.  Bul  It  was  specifically  enjoined 
from  investlgatln;  the  other  segments  of  the 
story  In  Washing  x>n.  Certain  essential  doc- 
uments were  deliberately  concealed  from  It. 
It  came  up  with  the  expected  Indictment — 
putting  the  blaroe  on  Klmmel  and  Short. 
The  ofBcers  wem  found  derelict  in  duty. 
That  fixed  the  black  spot  on  the  commanders. 
They  were  relieves  of  their  posts.  They  were 
forbidden  to  ma]£e  any  statement  or  enter 
Into  any  discussion  of  their  Innocence.  And 
It  was  then  anmunced  there  would  be  no 
court  martial  The  black  spot  was  fastened 
on  the  two  helpless  victims  to  stay.  The 
Whitft  House  took  over  the  management  of 
the  whole  affair.  Army  and  naval  officials, 
when  asked  for  suitements,  said : 

"The  White  House  is  doing  the  talking." 
And  it  did  none.  It  wanted  to  forget  the 
case.    It  said:  "Ltet's  get  on  with  the  war." 

OKMAMS    rOKMAI.   QTOtriXT 

From  time  to  time  voices  rose  in  Con- 
gress to  ask  somo  degree  of  Jtistlce  for  the 
accviaed  men.  Finally  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion, oedered  tbe  Army  and  Navy  to  make 
formal  inquiry  of  the  Indicted  offleers. 
-^3oards  were  nami?d  In  each  service  and  the 
Inquiries  were  m  ule.  The  boards  reported 
to  their  Army  and  Navy  Secretaries  on  dates 
fixed  in  the  resolution. 

These  reports  ^vere  made  last  November. 
They  were  promptly  suppressed  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Why?  Stlrison  and  Porrestal  merely 
said  the  facts  did  not  warrant  a  court  martial 
of  Klmmel  and  Siiort,  and  that  they  would 
be  further  studlM.  They  remained  sup- 
pressed until  President  Truman  released 
them  last  Wednesday. 

The  third  bead  In  the  bracelet  of  defense 
of  the  administration  has  t>een  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  tlie  President  himself  were 
taken  completely  by  surprise.  While  they 
look  upon  this  aii  a  defense  for  themselves, 
Uiey  apparently  do  not  think  It  a  defense 
for  Klmmel  and  Short.  The  theory,  end- 
lessly repeated  by  radio  and  press.  Is  that 
we  were  at  pe«ce.  that  we  were  actually  nego- 
tlatixtg  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that 


the  President  was  walipng  hi  complete  secu- 
rity for  the  Japanese  answer  to  his  last  pro- 
posal for  peace  when,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the 
bombs  began  to  fail  ot    Pearl  Harbor. 

Here  Is  the  wliole  case.  Our  Government, 
while  trying  to  induce  Japan  to  enter  upon 
a  peaceful  settlement,  uras  taken  by  carefully 
studied  surprise  But,  notwithstanding  the 
surprise,  that  Govern:  nent  had  adequately 
warned  Klmmel  and  Short  of  the  attack 
which  It  did  not  eipjct;  the  admiral  and 
general  did  not  put  ttelr  commands  on  the 
alert  required,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
great  naval  base  was  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  Japanese  treactery. 

WBT    PAa    WXSB    "CRI7Cin£D" 

I  believe  that  the  (acts  that  I  am  now 
about  to  divulge  will  a  mpletely  clear  up  this 
entire  story  and  that  1 ;  will  fix  definitely  the 
responsibiLlty  for  the  disaster  which  cost  us 
in  a  single  day  the  uae  of  a  great  Qeet,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Philippines,  and  3 Vi 'years  of 
savage  warfare  to  reciiver  for  ourselves  and 


our  Allies  possession  of 
literally  slipped  from 


the  vast  empire  which 
their  hands  after  the 


initial  Wow  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Phil- 
ippmes.  We  shall  see  i  ow  why  Admiral  Klm- 
mel and  General  Short  were  crucified.  And 
who  was  the  real  culpr  t  whose  colossal  blun- 
dering has  been  hidden  from  t^ne  world  by 
blackening  the  names  )f  two  honorable  men? 

THE    FICTION    OT    PBACK 
AKMS.   AMirUNmON, 
TO   BRrrAIN,   PRANCI 
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There  Is  a  story  of 
yet  to  be  told  about 
far  as  America  was 
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000  of  her   funds 
called  "a  declaration 


\re 


to  Chiang  Kai-shek. 


Chennault  with  a  iarg ;  number  of  American 
Army  flyers  to  China  ;o  fight  «ith  Chiang's 
Army.  At  the  Atlantic  Char:er  meeting 
Churchill  had  urged  Ra  ;>Eevelt  to  send  an  ulti- 
matum to  Japan  at  (nee.  He  had  replied, 
saying:  "Let  me  baby  Jher  along  tor  another 
3  months." 

Mr.  Grew,  our  Ambassador  to  Tokyo,  had 
advised  Roosevelt  in  December  IHO,  that  the 
hope  of  peace  had  vanished  In  the  east  and 
that  It  was  no  longer  »  question  of  whether 
we  would  have  war  vilth  Japan,  but  when. 
The  United  States  most  decido  whether  it 
should  be  later  or  no^r.  And  hs.  Grew,  was 
for  now.  To  this  on  Jiinuary  21,  1941.  Roose- 
velt replied  that  he  completely  agreed  with 
Grew,  and  a  few  weeks  later  A  imlral  Stark 
notified  Admiral  Klmmel  that  "s&r  with  Ja- 
pan Is  no  longer  a  que^^on  of  whether  but  of 
when." 

There  is  no  room  hi^  to  discuss  these  in- 
teresting features  of  wl  lat  is  now  a  section  of 


history.    I  do  not  wish 
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"LIT  ME  BABV  HER  ALOI.C" 

We  had  sent  an  Amtrlcan  military  mission 
to  China  and  an  Amei  lean  ecoE.omic  adviser 


We  had  sent  General 


to  enter  Into  any  con- 


sideration here  of  whether  the  warlike  acts 
of  the  President  llste^l  above  were  wise  or 
not.    Certainly  be  wasiiupportetl  In  tbem  by 


large  and  Important  groups.  I  recall  them 
now  merely  to  cupply  certain  features  of  the 
international  scenery  in  which  the  events  I 
am  about  to  describe  took  place.  Indeed. 
what  has  gone  before  is  chiefly  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  momentous  Incidents  which, 
after  September  or  October,  seemed  to  spring 
up  cut  of  the  soil  tinder  the  Immense  human 
pressures  which  had  been  generated  and 
which  were  slowly  passing  out  of  the  control 
of  any  human  hand.  There  remains  one 
more  scene  to  be  set — the  coming  battlefield. 

The  commander  of  all  our  military  forces 
was  General  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff.  The 
commander  of  the  navy  was  Admiral  Stark, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Both,  of  course, 
were  subject  to  the  President,  who  had  by  now 
got  Into  the  habit  of  referring  to  himself  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  This  was  not  a 
mere  peccadillo.  He  was  already  perfdrmlng 
directly  that  function,  issuing  orders  to  Stark 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  kn€"w  noth- 
ing of  and  Issuing  orders  to  Marshall  without 
constilting  the  Secretary  of  War. 

His  Intrusions  Into  the  op)eratlons  of  the 
Navy  were  more  frequent  because,  while 
Roosevelt  had.  under  the  Influence  of  flatter- 
ers who  surrounded  him.  come  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  master  of  diplomacy,  an  expert 
in  political  economy,  an  adept  In  political 
manipulation,  a  wizard  in  public  finance,  a 
profound  student  of  foreign  affairs,  and  a 
military  strategist  of  large  dimensions,  he 
regarded  himself  as  little  less  than  a  gen:us 
In  naval  org.^nization  and  direction.  This 
obsession  led  to  the  habit  of  secrecy  to  avoid 
the  annoyance  of  hostile  advice  upon  projects 
he  wished  to  manage. 

Thus,  in  June,  when  he  directed  the  trans- 
fer of  naval  vessels  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  the  Seoietary  of  the  Navy  heard 
about  it  first  'rom  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Later,  when  Hull  was  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  proposals  submitted  by  the 
Japanese  Premier  directly  to  the  President,  he 
said:  "I  am  wondering  myself." 

UNABLE    TO    LEARK     PLANS 

Later  we  shall  see  that  the  chief  of  naval 
operations  could  not  find  out  what  our  plans 
for  the  Pacific  war  were  and  an  American 
admiral  first  learned  of  certain  plans  of  our 
Government  In  his  theater  from  a  British 
admiral.  Here  we  are  about  to  see  this  head- 
strong man.  surrounded  by  svbservlent  and 
obsequious  courtiers  like  Harry  Hopkins, 
Henry  Wallace,  Sam  Roeenman.  and  others, 
playing  secretly  the  devious  game  of  diplo- 
macy with  the  Japs  and  running,  often  he- 
hind  the  back£  of  his  admirals  and  generals, 
segments  of  a  rapidly  developing  war  in  two 
vast  oceans. 

A  SWITCH  IN  COMUAND — AOlfOML  UCBAtDSON'3 
kSrOSAL  TO  BIRTH  IXEET  IN  PEARL  ILARBOR  IS 
DISCLOSXD 

The  point  upon  which  all  the  forces  we 
have  been  examining  were  converging  was 
the  small  inland  of  Oahu  arid,  in  particular. 
Itc  great  naval  base  near  Honolulu— Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  th?  world.  The  commander  of 
the  military  establl'^hment  In  Hawaii  was 
General  Short.  The  Pacific  Fleet  was  based 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Klmmel.  Responsibility  for 
the  defense  of  the  Island  was  In  the  hands 
of  General  Short.  Admiral  Klmmel  was  ex- 
pected to  give  whatever  assistance  was  re- 
quired from  the  Navy.  But  Admiral  Klm- 
mel's  area  of  operations  extended  over  the 
whole  Paciflc.  Farther  to  the  west  was  the 
Asiatic  Pleet  based  on  the  Philippines  and 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Thomas  C. 
Hart. 

RICHARDSON  IN  COMMAIVO 

Here  we  must  note  a  fact  of  great  Im- 
portance. The  Paciflc  Pleet  had  always  been 
based  on  our  west  coast.  Pearl  Harbor  was  a 
supply  and  repair  base  In  event  of  operations 
In  the  mld-Paclflc.  It  was  Roosevelt  who 
farced  the  change  of  bringing  the  Fleet  into 
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Pearl  Harbor.  In  January  1940.  Admiral 
Richardson  was  made  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Paciflc  Fleet.  He  was  one  of  the  Navy's 
foremost  figures.  Since  his  earliest  days, 
after  leaving  Annapolis,  he  had  made  the 
study  of  Japanese  warfare  his  life  work.  He 
was  beyond  question  the  Navy's  outstanding 
authority  upon  Pacific  naval  wailare  and 
Japanese  strategy.  He  was  the  log.ical  man 
for  the  post.  As  the  war  clouds  darkened 
over  the  Pacific  he  was  in  the  spot  for  which 
his  whole  professional  life  had  been  a 
training. 

Richardson  was  ordered  to  terth  the 
Paciflc  Fleet  In  Pearl  Harbor.  Ttls  he  re- 
fused to  do — an  act  no  one  but  a  v«ry  distin- 
gulahed  officer  could  risk  He  was  ordered  a 
second  time  and  again  refiiaed.  It  was 
Richardson's  belief — and  indeed  generally 
supported  by  the  Navy — that  the  fl^t  should 
never  be  berthed  Inside  Pearl  Harbor  where 
It  would  be  a  mark  for  attack.  This  was 
particularly  true  in  such  troubled  times  when 
the  airways  of  the  East  were  hot  w:  th  rumors 
(rf  approaching  conflict.  What  Is  roore  Rich- 
ardson held  the  belief  that  Pearl  Harbor  was 
the  logical  first  point  of  attack  for  the  Japa- 
nese high  command,  wedded  as  it  was  to  the 
theory  of  undeclared  and  surprif*  warfare. 
But  Richardson  was  overruled  by  Roosevelt, 
the  amateur  admiral.  Whether  Richardson 
was  relieved  of  his  command  or  I'esigned  in 
protest  I  do  not  know.  Certaiiily  he  de- 
parted from  it. 

At  this  point  Admiral  Klmmel  was  placed 
In  command.  What  his  views  were  on  the 
berthing  of  the  fleet  In  Pearl  Hart  or  I  do  not 
know.  But  In  time  he  came  to  look  upon 
the  harbor  as  extremely  vulnerable.  He 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  3eet  should 
not  be  held  In  Pearl  Harbor,  thiit  It  was  a 
mistake  to  keep  It  there  for  poll  :lcal  rather 
than  naval  reasons  and  that  the  longer  It 
was  kept  there  for  political  reasons  the  more 
difficult  It  would  be  to  withdraw  It  without 
creating  further  international  political  re- 
percussions. His  advice  on  this  was  disre- 
garded, as  was  Richardson's.  He  soon  learned 
that  neither  he  nor  the  Navy  command  was 
running  the  United  States  Navy  This  was 
the  first  terrible  blunder  responsible  for  the 
tragedy  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

TRANSFERS  WAR  VESSELS 

In  November  1941.  Just  before  the  battle, 
the  United  States  had  in  its  Navy  218  major 
surface  combat  ships.  The  Paclfir  had  always 
been  the  home  of  the  greater  port  Ion  of  theee 
vessels.  But  as  the  menace  grew  In  Asia 
where  the  President  looked  upon  war  as  cer- 
tain, he  began  transferring  war  v  >ssels  to  the 
Atlantic.  By  June  there  were  114  major  svir- 
face  combat  vessels  In  the  Atlantic  and  only 
102  In  the  Pacific.  Moreover  by  this  time 
the  President  had  given  away  63  desUoyers 
to  the  British  and  these  were  desperately 
needed  by  Klmmel  as  the  crisis  n eared. 

While  some  of  our  pulp-paper  <;enerals  and 
statesmen  were  telling  the  people  that  Japan 
was  a  puah-over,  the  United  States.  Britain. 
and  the  Dutch  combined  had  in  the  Pacific 
152  major  comlMit  vessels  agalist  Japan's 
180 — perhaps  more.  The  advantage  of  sur- 
prise lay  with  her  and  the  battlefield  was 
thousands  of  miles  closer  to  her  shores  than 
to  ours.  I  should  add  that  nearly  40  of  the 
vessels  we  had  were  laid  up  for  rt  pairs. 

Much  at  tile  trained  personnel  had  been 
taken  away  for  service  in  the  Atlantic,  leaving 
the  Paciflc  Fleet  manned  heavily  by  raw 
recruits.  These  required  constant  training. 
Admiral  Klmmel  wrote  to  the  Navy  begging 
to  be  kept  Informed  of  the  i:itematlonal 
situation  BO  that  he  could  know  when  to 
convert  from  training  to  service  :-outlnea. 

PROTEST    WITHOUT  AVAIL 

Despite  all  thU.  while  the  Piasldent  was 
ordering  Klmmel  to  "keep  ships  popping  up 
here  and  there  to  worry  the  Japanese"  and 
Stark  was  instructing  him  to  mi.ke  plana  for 
bombing  inflammable  targets  in  Japan,  the 
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President  in  May  transferred  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic  8  battleships.  6  cnilaera. 
13  destroyers.  6  transports  with  all  the  trained 
marines  on  the  west  coast.  The  commanders 
in  the  Pacific  protested  without  avail.  Then 
in  June  the  President  ordered  the  transfer 
of  three  more  battleahipe.  four  more  cruisers, 
and  two  squadrons  of  destroyers  to  the  At- 
lantic. The  naval  defenses  of  the  Pacific 
were  being  stripped  by  the  President.  Stark 
protested  in  vain.  "Then  Klmmel  went  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  succeeded  in  dis- 
suading him  from  this  last  raid  upon  bis  fleet. 

By  this  time  the  President's  chief  adviser 
on  such  matters — where  he  wanted  advice — 
was  Harry  Hopkins,  whose  carefully  taken 
policy  was  to  always  please  the  President. 
On  one  occasion  a  distinguished  admiral  had 
to  go  to  Mr.  Hopkins'  bedroom  where  Hopkins, 
reclining  In  his  pajamas,  gave  him  a  curt 
"No"  to  his  appeal  not  to  take  away  any  fur- 
ther vessels  from  his  area. 

Next.  Admiral  King  demanded  the  trans- 
fer of  more  ships  from  the  Paciflc  to  his 
Atlantic  command.  Knox  was  agreeable.  It 
was  prevented  by  Stark's  reslatfmce. 

The  island's  inadequacy  in  planes  was  de- 
plorable. The  Navy  was  responsible  lor  long 
distance  reconnaissance.  This  meant  obser- 
vations 800  miles  all  around  from  Oahu.  To 
do  this  properly  Klmmel  would  need  180  to 
270  long  distance  patrol  planes.  He  had  only 
89  patrol  planes.  He  had  two  carriers — both 
out  on  reconnaissance  fortunately.  A  third 
was  up  for  repairs. 

The  Army  was  much  worse  off.  If  the  Navy 
were  called  away  the  Army  wotild  have  to  take 
over  long  distance  reconnalsance.  It  should 
have  had  180  B-17's  for  long  distance  patrol. 
It  had  six.  It  had  had  12.  but  was  forced  to 
dismantle  6  to  keep  the  other  6  supplied 
with  parts  for  flying.  It  should  have  had  at 
least  200  fighter  planes.  It  had  a  few  old 
P-36's.  not  suitable  for  combat,  10  A-lOs, 
good  for  600  miles  flight — 300  miles  out  and 
l>ack-*-and  a  bunch  of  old  B-lB's  which  could 
not  be  used  against  an  enemy  without  invit- 
ing suicide. 

err  OLD  CTTNBOAT — APPEAL  POR  GREATER   DEFENSE 
OF  PEARL  HARBOR  BT  LEADERS  IN  DECEItfnR  1940 

Back  In  December  1940.  Admiral  Richard- 
son and  General  Herron — predecessors  of 
Kimmel  and  Short,  reported  that  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  inadequately  defended  and  that  the 
Qeet  could  not  resist  a  hostile  attack.  They 
appealed  for  a  large  list  of  shlp>s.  planes,  guns, 
radar  equipment,  and  so  forth.  By  October 
17.  1941 — 7  weeks  before  Pearl  Harbor — Ad- 
miral Bloch  wrote  to  Stark  saying  all  they  had 
gotten  was  an  old  gunboat. 

Less  than  10  days  before  Pearl  Harbor 
the  Army  and  Navy  proposed  to  ship  50 
planes  from  Hawaii  to  Wake  and  Midway 
and  a  similar  movement  of  marines  and 
Army  personnel.  It  would  have  depleted 
tlie  Army's  already  pitiful  fighter  strength 
by  40  percent.  General  Short  continually 
begged  for  more  planes,  more  men,  more  de- 
tection equipment.  Instead  of  getting  re- 
inforcement In  the  imminent  peril  of  war, 
the  two  men  had  to  fight  continually  to 
hold  what  they  had.  Kimmel.  too.  had  pro- 
tested frequently.  He  advised  against  "back- 
ing Into  war.  If  we  have  decided  on  war, 
it  would  be  better  to  take  direct  defensive 
action." 

The  stripping  of  the  naval  and  airplane 
and  military  defenses  of  Hawaii— particu- 
larly of  the  naval  defenses — was  the  second 
great  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
And  this  was  done  by  the  amateur  Com- 
mander in  Chief  over  the  advice  and  pro- 
teats  of  his  military  and  naval  advisers  and 
of  Admiral  Klmmel  and  General  Short. 

JAPS  DECIDE  ON  WAR— PRIVATE  APARTMEKT  C» 
HULL  BKCOMI8  A  BATTlXniLD;  NOMURA  CALLS 
FREQUENTLY 

There  was  another  battlefield.  It  was 
mostly  in  Hull's  private  apartment,  to  which 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  Nomura  paid  many 


calls  between  April  and  December  of  1941. 
Japan's  ruthless  policy  of  conquest  had 
brovight  her  Into  deep  waters.  The  United 
States,  Britain,  and  the  Dutch  Bast  Indies 
had  cut  off  all  trade  with  her.  Without  the 
iron,  oil,  cotton,  rubber,  and  other  critical 
materials  from  these  sources  she  could  not 
continue  the  war  In  China. 

The  situation  became  desperate.  One 
party — the  militarists — was  for  seizing  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  which  would  solve  the 
supply  problem  But  that  would  mean  war 
with  England  and — almost  certainly — with 
the  United  States.  The  counselor  of  th© 
American  Embassy  in  Tokyo  had  so  informed 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Office.  Nevertheless  the 
extremists  were  lor  the  desperate  try.  The 
other  party — the  moderates,  led  by  the  Jap- 
anese Premier  Konoye — was  for  making  the 
best  terms  possible  with  the  United  States 
and  getting  out  of  the  China  affair  as  best 
they  could.  Admiral  Nomura  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  as  Ambassador  to  see  what 
could  be  done. 

Konoye  begged  the  President  to  meet  him 
In  the  mid-Pacific,  where,  he  promised,  he 
would  make  concessions  on  such  a  scale  that 
Roosevelt  could  not  reject  them.  Grew  urged 
the  President  to  try  this.  But  Booeevelt 
refused. 

Prom  April  to  the  end.  Nomura  sat  with 
Hull,  a  few  times  with  the  President.  They 
argued  endlessly.  Then  on  November  16  he 
was  Joined  by  Ambassador  KuniSu  to  assist 
in  the  delicate  crisis. 

PRESSES   FOR  ACnON 

There  is  no  space  here  to  follow  these  con- 
ferences. If  you  will  read  the  official  reports 
of  them,  you  will  see  that  as  tbe  situation  In 
Japan  became  more  and  more  desperate,  the 
existing  Government  was  willing  to  make 
more  and  more  concessions.  And  the  war 
party  became  more  and  more  pressing  at 
home  for  action.  It  was  a  race  between  the 
moderates  to  get  an  agreement  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  warrior  agitators  to  produce  a 
crisis  In  Japan.  You  will  see  also  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  not  going  to  make  any 
agreement  that  the  Japanese  could  accept. 
The  talks  got  nowhwe. 

Then,  on  October  14,  the  moderates  lost  In 
Japan.  The  warmongers  won.  The  Konoye 
ministry  fell,  and  General  To  Jo  became  Pre- 
mier. The  President  knew  that  would  hap- 
pen ,  and  he  knew  there  could  be  only  one  re- 
sult— a  Japanese  attack  on  the  Dutch  In- 
dies. But  there  was  also  the  possibUlty — 
even  probability — ^that  Japan  would  attempt 
to  deal  with  England  first — would  try  to  re- 
duce Singapore  and  perhaps  attack  us  in 
the  Philippines.  He  knew,  as  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  hasten  the  negotiations,  that  he 
was  producing  a  situation  that  could  end 
only  with  an  attack  by  Japan  Why  did  he 
want  Japan  to  attack? 

By  skillful  maneuvers  and  Impossible 
promises,  he  had  brought  the  country  far 
toward  war.  Prom  benevolent  neutrality, 
selling  to  the  Allies  for  cash,  he  had  moved 
to  aid-short-of-war,  then  to  tbe  aid-at-the- 
risk-of-war  frame  of  mind.  By  October  the 
once  aid-short-of-war  group  was  publishing 
full-page  ads  demanding  an  immediate  dec- 
laration of  war. 

REAOT   FO«  riMAL   ACT 

Senator  Pkpper.  a  White  House  spokesman, 
said  the  President  had  drawn  a  line  and  that 
when  Japan  moved  over  it  he  would  start 
shooting.  The  President  was  ready  for  the 
flnal  act — ^the  act  of  open  war.  Two  influ- 
ences restrained  him.  HU  generals  and  ad- 
mirals told  him  we  were  not  ready.  Most 
important  was  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
the  American  people — solemnly  given  and  re- 
peated—not to  send  their  sons  into  foreign 
wars  unless  attacked.  He  did  not  mind  vio- 
lating that  pledge.  He  merely  feared  the  po- 
litical effect  of  the  violation.  Alsop  and 
Klntner,  White  House  columnist   pets,  had 
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written  ■  short  ttmr  before  that  "he  [ Roose- 
velt) does  not  fee;i  he  can  openly  violate 
them  |ht8  pledgee).  But  he  can  get  around 
them  the  smart  way."  They  explained  thli 
meant  getting  the  Germans  to  shoot  first. 
Then  he  could  shoct  back  But  It  was  now 
dear  to  him  that  ttie  Germans  were  not  go- 
ing to  shoct  first  But  now  the  Japanese 
were  about  to  do  so.  If  they  could  be  pro- 
voted  to  attack,  his  problem  would  be  solved. 
H*  VOBld  then  be  Ic  the  war  safely,  not  only 
■gaiaM  Japan  but  "all  the  way."  as  he  tri- 
UBiphantly  announced  in  his  speech  to  Con- 
aftci  the  attack. 


JAPS  uc  A  Rvntr — toLrrMiT  Lxxiunts  oissirADm 
r  D  a.  rtou  sk?iui<c  roacxs  to  hklp  china 
In  Japan  the  warmakers  were  In  a  des- 
perate hurry.  In  tlie  United  States.  Roose- 
TBlt.  for  aome  re«9c>n.  became  impatient  of 
dtlay.  So  much  so  that  be  actually  consid- 
MoavtiiDe  befCTe  November  14  an  in- 
ot  China  whicl.  would  have  put  us  at 
rlth  Japan.  Hir  proposed  It  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  staffs.  They  dissuaded  him  because 
we  were  not  ready  So  he  waited  a  little 
loBgar — iMtbrtnc  the  Japanese  along,  but 
mailing  tt  plain  that  they  would  get  no  agree- 
ment save  by  an  abject  surrender — terms 
which  he  knew  no  Japanest.  government 
vooia  dara  accept.  He  did  not  have  long  to 
wait.  By  november  14  the  sands  were  run- 
ning fast,  as  Grew  had  warned.  Something 
had  happened  wbiclt  put  the  play  irrevocably 
tn  Booaarert's  bancs.  This  is  the  event  or 
aertes  of  events  which  have  remained  locked 
up  in  the  keeping  of  the  very  inner  circle 
of  the  White  Hciise  When  you  read  of  tlicse 
you  will  know  why  the  White  House  has  con- 
cealed the  truth  from  the  world. 

PLANS    rOB    W.\a    MADB 

The  hour  of  faK?  had  arrived  in  Tokyo. 
But  the  bedeviled  ralnisters  seemed  terrified 
at  the  appalling  folly  they  were  being  driven 
to  conunit  by  the  violent  opmion  makers  of 
Japan.  The  Japanese  high  command  began 
to  move  its  war  mjxhlne  Into  position.  Its 
plans  were  made.  The  Japs  had  to  have 
the  great  Dutch  islands.  That  meant  they 
had  to  paralyze  Britain  But  that  in  turn 
meant  they  must,  if  possible,  strike  a  crush- 
ing blow  at  the  t'nlted  States  before  she 
could  throw  her  weight  into  the  struggle. 
Tb«  t>low  was  obvious.  Thl^  cotm try's  naval 
strength — all  the  battleships  which  were  the 
core  of  her  Pacific  sea  power— were  tied  up 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  f<oine  madman  had  done 
that  surely,  they  must  have  thought.  But 
there  were  the  great  ships  like  ducks  on  a 
pond  waiting  for  th«'  hunter.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  U  cited  States  leaving  the 
rich  target  there  for  the  Jap  hunters 

It  wa<t  a  giant  gamble  But  a  safe  one, 
as  we  now  know,  bet-ause  in  the  White  House 
sat  a  President  who  was  satisfied  that  he 
knew  It  all.  He  had  a  plan.  too.  And  he  hnd 
made  sure,  as  we  sliall  sec.  that  those  bat- 
tiaahlpa  and  their  auxiliary  ships  would  re- 
main quite  still  and  Immoblllxed  In  the  great 
shooting  gallery.  E;ut  while  the  Japanese 
prepared  for  t'lls  gamble,  frightened  at  the 
peril  of  waking  the  still  awkward  and  stupidly 
led  giant  America  into  action,  they  sent  the 
astute  KuruKU  to  Washington  to  Join  Nomura 
in  a  last  effort  to  get  a  settlement.  Kiurusu 
arrived  In  Washington  on  November  18.  But 
by  that  time  the  die  was  cast. 

But  now  a  gift  (i-om  the  gods  had  been 
put  into  Roc«evelf8  hands.  The  reports  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  boards  speak  of  secret 
Information  which  came  to  the  Government 
about  this  lime  wh;ch  they  could  not  even 
discuss  while  the  w«r  was  actually  going  on. 
Where  they  were  getting  this  Information 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  Inquire. 

All  governments,  if  they  sre  sensible,  in 
auch  a  crisis  provide  themselves  with  an 
organixatlon  to  lesrn  what  the  enemy  la 
doing  They  pick  up  intelligence  from  many 
aoi'rc.^s.  Our  Gove-nment  and  the  British 
did  the  same.  This  is  the  sttiff  out  of  which 
moTie  thrillers  are  made.    I  now  propose  to 
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the  Japanese  were  preparing  their  blow. 
The  reconnaissance  of  the  Government  on 
these  preparations  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
Short  or  Klmmel.  Other  agencies  were  re- 
sponsible for  that.  These  agencies  reported 
to  Washington  Klmmel  and  Short  had  to 
depend  on  Washington  entirely  for  their  in- 
formation about  the  international  negotia- 
tions and  the  physical  preparation  of  the 
Japanese  for  an  attack. 

They  were  not  getting  Information.  Here 
l8  an  example.  As  far  back  as  July  26  Kim- 
mel  wrote  Stark  asking  to  be  Informed  of  the 
plans  of  the  Government  if  the  Japanese 
attack  the  maritime  provinces  and  England 
declares  war  on  her.  On  July  31  Stark  wrote 
another  naval  officer,  making  an  amazing  con- 
fession. He— Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
charged  with  the  plans  for  eventual  war- 
wrote  that  he  could  not  get  an  answer  to 
Klmmels  question,  that  when  he  advances  it 
to  Roosevelt  all  he  gets  is  a  "smUe,  or  'Betty, 
plea&e  don't  ask  me  that.'  " 

As  late  as  October  Klmmel  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  get  an  answer  to  his  question.  There 
is  no  answer  until  Novem^)er  14,  when  the 
fuze  18  already  lighted.  Then  Admiral  Stark 
wrote  him,  saying:  "Just  what  we  will  do  in 
the  Far  East  remains  to  be  seen."  He  was 
never  informed  what  the  United  States  would 
do  in  case  of  war  between  Japan  and  Britain 
in  the  Pacific. 

STAKK    NOTITflS    KIMMEI. 

On  November  25.  after  Stark  knew  an  ulti- 
matum would  be  sent,  that  the  war  was  only 
a  few  days  off,  he  notified  Klmmel  that  the 
possibility  Kimmel  had  been  worrying  about 
was  now  about  to  happen — that  the  Japanese 
were  about  to  advance  In  Indochina,  Thai- 
land, and  the  Burma  Road,  most  likely.  But 
as  to  what  we  will  do.  he  writes  a  sentence 
almost  beyond  belief,  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  grand  strategy:  "I  will  be  damned  if 
I  know  what  the  United  States  will  do — any- 
thing or  nothing.' 

AN  INStTLT  TO  JAPAN — ASSEBTS  GOVEBNMENT 
KNEW  THAT  WAR  WTTH  JAPAN  WOULD  BREAK 
OUT  ANT   MINUTE 

From  secret  sources  our  Government  knew 
on  November  28  that  the  Japanese  had  noti- 
fied their  foreign  representatives  that  conver- 
sations had  broken  off,  that  the  Hull  ulti- 
matum was  an  insult  to  Japan,  but  that 
Nomura  and  Kurusu  were  not  to  give  the 
impression  that  negotiations  were  off. 

On  November  30  the  Japanese  Government 
directed  their  ambassador  In  Berlin  to  notify 
the  German  Government  that  United  States- 
Japanese  relations  are  ruptured,  that  war  may 
break  Kjut  with  a  clash,  and  that  It  may  come 
quicker  than  anyone  dreams  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Powers.  Our  Government  knew  of 
this.  The  following  day  the  British  Informed 
our  Government  that  the  Japanese  carriers 
had  left  the  home  waters. 

What  were  the  commanders  told  of  all  this? 
Literally  nothing  they  could  not  have  gotten 
from  the  newspapers.  Admiral  Stark  on 
November  27  wired  Klmmel;  "This  dispatch 
Is  to  be  considered  a  war  warning.  Nego- 
tiations with  Japan  •  •  •  have  ceased 
and  an  aggressive  move  is  expected  within 
the  next  few  days." 

MAtaMALL  WlXXa  SHORT 

General  Marahall  wired  General  Short: 
"Neffntiatlons  with  Japan  appear  to  be  ter- 
minated. •  •  •  Japaneae  action  unpre- 
dictable, but  hostile  action  poaalble  any 
moment.'  But  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  on 
Sunday,  November  30.  had  printed  a  dlapatch 
saying:  "The  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
picked  up  a  dispatch  which  aald.  'The  United 
Slates,  presenting  its  terms  practically  as 
an  ultimatum,  baa  spoken  the  last  word. 
*  *  *  Japan,  for  the  sake  of  her  national 
honor,  cannot  accept  them  '  "  A  dispatch 
from  London  said:  "United  States  and  Japan 
on  brink  of  war."  A  huge  headline  read: 
"Kurusu  bluntly  warned  Nation  ready  to 
battle." 
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Neither  Short  nor  Kimmel  wer«  ever  told 
the  United  States  had  delivered  an  ultima- 
tum to  Japan:  nor  were  they  told  any  of  the 
other  facts  known  to  the  Government.  As 
to  where  the  war  would  start,  dispatch  after 
dispatch  went  to  Kimmel  and  (ihort  saying 
that  all  the  Government's  intelligence  indi- 
cated a  possible  attack  on  Thailand,  Burma, 
Singapore,  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  nnd  perhaps 
Guam  or  the  Philippines.  All  these  were 
points  from  2,500  to  3. 500  mllef.  away  from 
Pearl  Harl>or.  The  comraanden;  were  prac- 
tically as.stired  that  no  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  in  the  malting. 

They  were  told  to  take  necessjxj'  meastires 
against  sabotage  and  internal  dtsorders. 
Both  Klmmel  and  Short  were  warned  under 
no  circtunstanoes  to  do  an3rthinf  that  would 
cause  alarm  or  apprehension  to  the  civilian 
population.  The  fleet  was  moored  in  the 
harbor  at  the  orders  of  Roosevelt.  And 
Klmmel  was  by  his  instrtictioni  prohibited 
from  moving  it.  The  President  was  deter- 
mined to  give  the  appearance  before  the 
world  of  not  starting  the  trouble.  Marshall 
warned  Short:  "If  hostilities  cannot  be 
avoided,  the  United  States  desli-es  that  Ja- 
pan commit  the  first  overt  act." 

GET     READY    FOR     ATTAaC 

The  Army  board  has  tried  to  dismiss  this 
with  the  statement  that  "this  was  merely 
embodied  in  our  well  known  policy  at  not 
initiating  war."  Of  course,  thi;  feebleneaa 
of  that  explanation  is  erlden:  when  we 
remember  that  not  long  t)efor«  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  a  fiery  speech  n  reference 
to  Germany  in  which  he  had  announced 
that  we  "will  shoot  first."  The  ultimatum 
waa  delivered  to  provoke  war.  It  was  suc- 
ceaaful.  The  Japaneae  were  getting  ready  to 
attack. 

Roosevelt  knew  it.  He  wante<l  to  be  siu"e 
that  our  Navy  and  Army  commanders  re- 
mained quiet,  unsuspicious,  anl  tinaggres- 
slve — BO  that  there  could  be  no  -loubt  about 
who  fired  the  first  shot  in  the  laclfic.  Had 
Kimmel  taken  his  fleet  out  he  would  have 
disobeyed  Roosevelt's  orders. 

Short,  who  was  the  responsibh;  officer,  put 
Into  effect  what  was  known  as  alert  No.  1, 
which  was  against  sabotage.  He  notified 
Washington,  describing  In  full  precisely  the 
measures  he  had  taken,  and  Washington  ap- 
proved them.  All  theae  message]  aie  a  mat- 
ter of  public  record.  In  the  11  ^t  of  this, 
Knox's  first  report  that  "the  si'rvlcee  were 
not  alertod  against  the  surprise  attack"  and 
that  "this  called  for  investlgatioc"  amounted 
to  a  base  falsehood  to  condemn  the  com- 
manders in  Pearl  Harbor  for  con  plying  with 
the  orders  of  their  superiors  In  Washington, 
who  In  turn  were  controlled  In  w  lat  they  did 
by  their  Commander  in  Chief.  And  he.  hav- 
ing ordered  the  ultimatum  sent  to  Japan, 
went  off  to  Warm  Springs  to  enjoy  tha 
Thankaglvlng  holiday. 

KIOHT   BCPORK   PXARL    RAIBOa 

Wa  now  come  to  the  night  l)efore  Pearl 
Harbor  in  Washington.  The  President  had 
returned  from  Warm  Springs  becauae  of  tha 
crlala.  Tha  Japanese  envoys  had  held  during 
tha  week  aeveral  meaningless  scaalona  with 
the  State  Department  But  the  formal  an- 
swer of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  ulti- 
matum had  not  come.  But  Rooievelt  knew 
what  it  would  be.  Tha  stags  Is  all  aet  for 
tha  attack  on  British  or.  better  itlll,  British 
and  American  territory  in  the  Pa:iflc. 

The  scenery  is  beautifully  arrenged.  The 
President  is  widely  advertised  as  seeking 
peaca.  That  night  at  9  o'clock  he  sends  a 
dramatic  message  to  Hlrohlto  appealing  for 
peaoa.  B»  knows  this  to  ba  aa  futlla  aa  tha 
breeze  around  tha  WhiU  Houiia  grounds. 
The  Japanese  fleet  haa  put  to  sea;  Japaneae 
troops  are  pouring  southward. 

The  Army-Navy  plans  for  HawJll  called  f<w 
three  different  alerts.  Alert  No.  1  was  prepa- 
ration against  aabotage.  No.  a  sraa  mcbUl- 
aatlon  against  surface,  submarine,  or  aircraft 


attack.  Alert  No.  8  called  for  maximum 
battle  mobilization.  Short,  obeying  ordera, 
set  up  alert  No.  I.  Why  was  the  ominoua 
news  in  poaaeaaton  of  the  Government  with- 
held from  blm?  Why  was  he  not  CM'dered  to 
go  to  at  least  alert  No.  2? 

TRAODT  or  BLtnVDEBS — DBCLJIRES  ROOSCVELT  BT 
JANVART  1,  ia41,  HAD  TO  OO  TO  WAR  WITH 
JAPAN 

The  American  people  have  been  presented 
with  the  picture  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  sitting 
quietly  in  the  White  Hotise  on  December  7 
playing  with  his  stamp  collection,  with  only 
his  friend.  Harry  Hopkins,  with  him;  the 
doors  closed  to  all  visitors  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  a  few  peaceful  moments, 
even  the  telephone  disconnected;  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt in  another  quarter  of  the  mansion  with 
one  of  Innumerable  little  grotops.  Stiddenly. 
out  of  the  blue,  came  a  request  by  the  Japa- 
nese envoys  for  an  appointment  with  Hull 
at  1  p.  m. 

Hull  had  telephoned  this  Information  to 
Roosevelt.  What  in  the  world  do  the  Japa- 
nese want  on  this  peaceful  Sunday  morning? 
Then,  before  the  envoys,  anriving  a  little  late 
to  tell  the  United  States  of  their  nation's 
stand,  comes  the  news  of  the  bombing. 

This  pathetic  tragedy  of  blunders  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  By  January  1,  1941,  Roosevelt  had  de- 
cided to  go  to  war  with  Japan. 

2.  But  he  had  solemnly  pledged  the  peo- 
ple he  wotild  not  take  their  sons  to  foreign 
wars  tinless  attacked.  Hence  he  dared  not 
attack  and  so  decided  to  provoke  the  Japa- 
nese to  do  so. 

3.  He  kept  all  this  a  secret  from  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

4.  He  felt  the  moment  to  provoke  the  at- 
tack had  come  by  November.  He  ended 
negotiations  abruptly  November  28  by 
handing  the  Japanese  an  ultimatum  which 
he  knew  they  dared  not  comply  with. 

5.  Immediately  he  knew  his  ruse  would 
succeed,  that  the  Japanese  looked  upon  rela- 
tions as  ended  and  were  preparing  for  the 
assault.  He  knew  this  from  the  intelligence 
reports. 

coMMrrs  smtr  to  briti&h 

6.  He  was  certain  the  attack  would  be 
against  British  territory,  at  Singapore  per- 
haps, and  perhaps  on  the  Philippines  or 
Guam.  If  on  the  Philippines  or  Guam  be 
would  have  his  desired  attack.  But  if  only 
British  territory  were  attacked  could  he 
safely  start  shooUng?  He  decided  he  ouuld 
and  committed  himself  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. But  he  never  revealed  thla  to  hla 
naval  chief. 

7.  He  did  not  order  Short  to  change  his 
alert  (preparations  against  aabotage)  and 
he  did  not  order  Kimmel  to  take  his  fleet  out 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  out  where  It  could  defend 
Itaelf,  because  ha  wanted  to  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  completely  at  peace  and 
BurprUed  when  the  Japs  started  shooting. 
Hence  he  ordered  Klmmel  and  Short  not  to 
do  anything  to  causa  alarm  or  suspicion. 
He  was  completely  sure  the  Japa  would  not 
strike  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

8.  Thus  he  completely  miaoaleulated.  He 
disregarded  the  advice  of  men  who  always 
held  that  Pearl  Harbor  would  be  first  at- 
tacked. He  disregarded  the  warning  con- 
cerning the  hour  chosen  for  attack  and  which 
had  been  called  to  Knox's  attention.  He  dis- 
regarded the  advice  ot  his  chiefs  that  wa 
were  unpraparad. 

AFPALUS  AND  mOHTXlflS 

9  When  the  attack  came  he  was  appalled 
and  frightened.  He  dared  not  give  the  facta 
to  the  country.  To  save  himself  ha  ma- 
neuverad  to  lay  tha  blame  upon  Klmmal  and 
Short.  To  prevent  tham  from  proving  their 
Innocence  he  refused  them  a  trial.  When 
the  caae  was  investigated  bj  two  naval  and 
Army  boards,  he  suppressed  the  reports.  Ha 
threatened  prosecutloa  to  any  sun  who 
would  tell  the  truth. 


Now,  if  there  Is  a  ahred  of  decency  left  In 
the  American  people  they  will  demand  that 
Congress  open  the  whole  ugly  busineaa  to  tha 
light  of  day. 


Resolations  Adopted  by  Disabled 
Anerican  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHtlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  resolutions  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Boston,  September  8.  1945: 

Whereas  there  haa  been  eetabllshed 
throughout  this  Nation,  under  the  Lanham 
Act  (for  recreational  and  educational  pur- 
poses), nurseries  to  care  for  the  chUdren  of 
men  in  the  Armed  forces;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government, 
under  this  act,  contributes  60  percent  of  the 
funds,  and  the  Cktnunonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 40  percent  of  the  funds  for  the 
support  of  5S  nurseries  tn  Massachtisetts; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  discontinue  the  con- 
tribution ot  the  60  percent  of  these  funds 
not  later  than  September  SO  of  this  year. 
claiming  it  is  only  a  wartime  provision;  and 

Whereas  such  action  is  tmtimely.  in  view 
of  the  fact  the  fathers  of  these  children 
are  still  in  the  armed  forces,  and  will  be 
for  some  time,  and  that  theae  children  will 
suffer  seriously  as  the  result  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  these  nurseries  at  such  an  early 
date:  Be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Depaitment  of  Maasa- 
chusetts.  Disabled  American  Veter&na  go  on 
record  for  the  continuance  of  tiiese  nurseries, 
either  through  the  use  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States;  by 
the  Commoawealth  of  Massachusetts  aasum- 
ing  the  total  expense,  through  its  depart- 
ment of  education,  simllHr  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  State  of  California; 
or  by  the  OommonweaJth  of  Maaaachuaetta 
and  the  13  cities  and  towns  in  which  tha 
53  nursertes  are  operating  at  present,  Jointly 
assuming  this  expense:   be  tt  ftirther 

Reifolvrd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senators  and  R«>preaent«tivea  In 
Oongreas  from  Maaaachuaetta,  the  Oovern<ar 
of  MaMochuaetu.  the  national  beadquartera 
and  naUonal  aervlce  director  of  the  Dta- 
abled  American  Veterans,  the  mayors  or 
board  of  selectmen  of  the  cities  or  towna 
wherein  theae  nurseries  are  operating,  and 
the  preas  of  Maasnchuaetts. 

Passed  by  unanimous  vote  thla  8th  day 
at  a^tambar  IMS.  at  Boaton,  Maaa..  by  tha 
eaacutlva  oommittee,  Department  of  Ifaaaa- 
chusatu.  IXaabled  American  Vetaraoa  in 
regular  aeaalon. 

nuNcia  J.  RocMB, 
Department  Commiander. 
lisoM  Chase  WArra. 
Departtneut  Adjutant, 

Whereas  It  Is  now  the  policy  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departmenta  to  discharge  from  tha 
military  and  naval  aervlce  men  or  women 
whose  immediate  families  have  loit  two  or 
more  membera  of  the  family,  incltidlnf 
fathers,  mothers,  »on«,  d.iughters,  brothers, 
or  sisters  through  death,  mhlle  serving  In  tha 
armed  forces  during  thU  war;  and 
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Whereaa  U  l«  equally  caualng  severe  mental 
■train,  tufferlng  and  collapse  cf  some  of  the 
memben  of  famllleji  throughout  the  Nation 
who  have  lost  through  death  one  member 
of  the  family  whllu  serving  in  the  armed 
forces;  and 

Whereas  the  necefislty  of  further  retaining 
these  above-nanied  peraonj  in  the  military 
or  navai  service  hua  been  greatly  lessened 
throu^  the  remits  attained  by  our  armed 
force*:  Be  It 

Resolved.  That  tne  executive  committee, 
department  of  llaasachusetta.  Disabled 
American  Veterans  In  meeting  assembled  In 
Boston,  Maas  .  this  8th  day  of  September. 
IMS  respectfully  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  tae  heads  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Department*  to  discharge  forthwith 
any  person  now  In  niie  armed  forces  who  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  a  father,  mother,  son. 
daughter,  brother,  or  sister  through  death, 
while  serving  In  thu  armed  forces;  and  l>e  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reaolutlon  be 
forwarded  to  the  gienaton  and  Representa- 
tives from  Maaaachuaetts  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
for  Immediate  appropriate  action,  and 
further,  that  copliis  of  this  resolution  be 
furntahed  to  the  press  of  Massachusetts. 

Passed   by   unanimous  vote   this  8th   day 
of  September  1945.  in  Boston.  Mass. 
PftAMcn  J.  Rocm. 
Department  Command«r. 
Lbon  Cmau  WAm. 
i>e)Mrtment  Adfutant. 


Wt  Can  Coalrol  Foreit  Firei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooN 
IN  TH»  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wedneadav.  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  na- 
tive State  of  Oregon  has  again  thi.t  sum- 
mer suffered  a  devastating  forest  fire. 
Millions  of  dollars  In  forest  products 
have  gone  up  in  flame.  Much  of  this 
timber  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment A  few  years  ago  we  suffered  from 
the  great  Tillamook  fire,  which  destroyed 
timber  exceeding  $400,000,000  present 
value  which  can  never  be  replaced. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken,  suid 
every  agency — Federal.  State,  and  lo- 
cal— should  coope:-ate  to  devise  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  these  great  forest 
fires.  The  Timber  Operators  Association 
In  the  Northwest  lias  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  an  article  which  is  well  worth 
the  consideration  of  all  of  us.  The  arti- 
cle Is  as  follows: 

The  Timber  Opentors  Association  has  a 
plan  for  controlling  our  forest  flree.  Like 
moat  good  plans,  this  one  contains  nothing 
new  or  startling.  It  is  a  practical  method 
of  solving  a  problem  with  means  that  can 
be  made  available.    The  plan  In  brief  Is  this: 

The  Federal  Oovernment  will  grant  to  the 
States  In  this  forest  area  (namely.  Washing- 
ton. Oregon.  California.  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana) approximately  40.00C  used  Army 
truck*  and  6.000  bulldozers,  together  witli 
trucks  and  trailers  on  which  to  move  them. 
The  States  will  then  convert  the  trucks  into 
forest-flre  trucks  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  operators  at  a  price  varying  from 
tu  $200.  depending  upon  the  sise  of  the 


truck.  The  operator  wll  keep  the  truck, 
which  will  remain  the  pro  perty  of  nhe  State. 
In  good  working  order  a4d  available  at  all 
times  In  case  of  fire.  As.  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, it  would  be  within  the  means 
of  every  operator  to  have  one  or  more  of 
these  trucks.  It  should  bn  made  mandatory 
that  one  of  these  trucks  ae  a  part  of  every 
operation.  The  bulldoiers  and  moving 
trucks  would  remain  th  s  properly  of  the 
State  and  be  stationed  thi  oughout  the  forest 
areas,  to  be  used  In  bulU  lug  fire  trails  and 
flghtlng  fire  only. 

The  Jvistlflcatlon  for  pu  ting  this  plan  Into 
effect  at  once  Is  this: 

1.  We  now  have  many  fires  In  i;he  States 
mentioned  above  which  ai  e  out  of  control  or 
are  In  need  of  greater  control. 

2.  Many  of  these  fires  ire  In  Ptderal  and 
State  timber.  Justifying  immedlae  Federal 
and  State  action. 

3.  The  trucks,  bulldozer  i.  and  moving  trail- 
ers are  now  available  as  surplus  pioperty. 

4.  It  Is  a  very  simple  miitter  to  convert  the 
steel  bodies  of  the  trucls  Into  steel  water 
tanks  and  thereby  make  lire  trucks  of  them. 

6.  There  Is  no  m!)re  effe  :tlve  way  to  control 
fires  than  to  trail  them  t'lth  bulkloeera  and 
get  to  them  quickly  with  sufficient  water  to 
put  them  out. 

6.  This  plan  will  for  t:ie  first  time  place 
within  the  menns  of  the  thotlsands  of  small 
operators  adequate  fire  protection. 

7.  It  win  relieve  our  fl  re-control  proizram 
of  that  age-old  curse  resently  expreased  as 
"too  little,  too  late." 

8.  The  conversion  of  the  trucks  to  fire 
trucks  would  make  excelliint  gainful  employ- 
ment for  many  war  workers  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  rely  on  uiifpmployment  Insur- 
ance during  the  next  few  months. 

0.  No  doubt  the  steel  and  ptp«  fittings 
necessary  to  convert  these  trucks  to  fire  trucks 
could  be  taken  from  surpKis  war  property  in- 
ventories here  In  the  Pacl|ac  Northwest. 

10.  In  ao  hours  on  Augjust  24  and  25.  1933. 
one  fire  In  Oregon  burned^over  aTO.XK)  acres  of 
land,  destroying  approxlt|iately  10,000.000.000 
feet  of  timber.  This  coiiverted  Into  lumber 
today  would  be  worth  nolless  than  $400,000.- 
000,  which  somewhat  explains  the  wealth  In- 
volved and  Justifies  the  action  we  propose. 

11.  This  pro^^ram  will!  make  possible  the 
only  possible  means  of  c<)ntrollln((  our  forest 
fires  which  Is  to  put  th^m  out  sefore  they 
become  so  large  they  arej  beyond  the  control 
of  man.  I 

la.  The  new  tues  ana  dem&ml  for  wood 
make  It  more  essential  that  wo  save  our 
forests  from  fire. 

13.  The  recognized  ne»d  for  lumber  and 
employment  In  the  futur^  Justifies  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  program. 

14.  This  season  10  years  of  forest  growth 
have  been  destroyed  by  fires,  most  of  which 
are  still  burning.  This  plan,  if  carried  out. 
would  place  at  the  dispqsal  of  industry  and 
fire  control  agenda  for  I  the  first  time  suffi- 
cient equipment  to  cope  with  the  fire  situa- 
tion that  mtist  t>e  controlled  If  this  major 
Industry  la  to  survive. 
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EXTENSION  OI 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  jKOPPLEBfANN 

or  coNNK^icm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN]    Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  include  ii  the  Rkcoro  one 


of  Jim  Brady's  recen 


Washington,  which  deiils  with  reconver 


columns.  Inside 


slon  and  touches  on  some  of  the  vast 
problems  of  Inflation,  deflation,  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  which  lie  before  us.  His 
column  follows: 

iNsms  Washington 
(By  Jim  H.  Brady) 

FBOM    HCSZ    ON 

Had  the  Japanese  war  lasted  for  several 
more  months,  fewer  war  workers  would  need 
to  be  absorbed  Into  peactlme  occupations. 
Today,  more  than  46  percent  of  American 
energies  are  concentrated  on  war  and  war- 
supporting  activities. 

What  are  the  problems  from  here  on  outt 
We  see  them  sixfold.  (1)  Contract  cancel- 
lations and  termhiatlons;  (2)  plant  clear- 
ance; (3)  handling  of  surpluses:  (4)  muster- 
ing our  12.000.000  veterans  out  of  service; 
(6)  handling  unemployment  claims;  and  (6) 
dropping  governmental  controls  which  have 
been  imposed  during  the  war. 

UtMOVAL  or  CONTROLS 

VJ-day  was  the  signal  to  remove  most  war- 
time controls.  However,  several  regulations 
imposed  upon  labor  and  management  must 
be  continued,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
to  prevent  Inflation. 

One  of  the  most  Important  problems  be- 
fore us  Is  the  maintenance  of  proper  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  prices  on  consumer 
goods. 

When  the  Japanese  war  ended  it  brought 
a  sharp  contraction  In  munitions  employ- 
ment. Workers  have  been  and  will  be  dis- 
charged from  plants  making  planes,  shells, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ships.  Also,  overtime  Is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  will  result  in  a  drop 
In  the  income  and,  hence,  in  the  purchases 
of  those  workers  concerned. 

DXrtATION 

Many  workers  have  built  up  savings  dur- 
ing the  war,  or  at  least  the  wise  people  have. 
In  addition,  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  will  tide  them  over  the  unemploy- 
ment period  before  us.  But  liberal  unem- 
ployment benefits  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment are  low  compared  with  wages  and 
families  whose  Incomes  drop  will  not  t>e  able 
to  buy  as  much  food,  and  many  workers  will 
have  to  postpone  buying  clothing  until  a 
Job  Is  before  them  again. 

Such  curtailment  of  expenditures  could 
bring  about  secondary  unemployment — In 
retail  stores.  In  textile  production,  and 
others. 

This  condition  is  known  as  deflation. 

INFLATION 

Economic  history  might  repeat  itself  and 
prices  might  rise  above  their  present  high 
pitch  when  controls  are  lifted.  This  would 
bring  Inflation.  Money  would  be  next  to 
worthless  If  such  an  economic  condition  ap- 
pears. This  type  of  a  national  condition 
could  lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  191&-20 
boom  and  later  collapse. 

GOVXaNMXNT  OBLIGATION 

There  will  be  dislocation  and  unemploy- 
ment for  labor  during  the  coming  months. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  workers  will 
be  looking  for  work  In  a  peacetime  Industry. 
The  reconversion  of  such  industiial  facilities 
will  require  time.  Workers  will  have  to  be 
patient.  The  restoration  of  o\zr  economy  to 
a  workable  peacetime  function  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  all  citizens.  The  Govern- 
ment has  planned  projects.  States  and  local 
areas  have  worked  out  plans  for  road  con- 
struction and  other  public  improvements. 

DEPENDS  ON  PZOPLS 

Although  the  Government  can  and  prob- 
ably will  do  all  these  things,  a  real  Job  In 
achieving  a  swift  transition  from  this  tjrpe 
economy  will  require  cooperation.  It  will 
fall  upon  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture — 
on  the  businesses,  farmers,  and  workers  who 
comprise  the  American  economy. 
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Although  the  Government  can  facilitate  re- 
conversion and  take  positive  measures  to 
support  income  or  prevent  inflation — to 
work  out  these  problems  will  require  the 
resourcefulness,  imagination,  and  know  how 
of  all  cf  us. 


The  World's  Debt  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI3VTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
days  and  weeks  pass  the  name  of  Frfink- 
lln  D.  Roosevelt  is  growing  ever  greater 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  tiie  American 
people.  The  contemptible  8  ttacks  upon 
him  which  have  continued  even  after  his 
death  are  simply  one  more  Indication  of 
his  greatness. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  him  which 
I  have  yet  seen  was  written  oy  Mr.  Ron- 
ald D.  Scofleld  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  on  August  19.  1!>46.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
Including  here  Mr.  Scofleld's  outstanding 
editorial  about  the  most  outstanding 
American  of  the  past  hundred  years: 
Thi  WokLO's  Debt  to  Franklin  D.  Rooskvelt 
(By  Ronald  D.  Bcofleld) 

The  full  extent  of  the  wo'ld'a  debt  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  may  not  be  known 
for  another  decade— or  some  future  date 
when  qualified  scholars  have  studied  many 
state  papers  and  personal  nremoranda  to 
learn  all  the  significant  decisions  by  means 
of  which  the  United  States  ar.d  the  United 
Nations  were  enabled  to  whip  the  two  great 
menaces  to  civilization— Nazi  Germany  and 
Imperialist  Japan. 

But  even  today,  enough  Is  known  to  states- 
men and  peoples  of  the  world  to  enshrine 
President  Roosevelt  among  th(  great  men  of 
all  time— a  world  leader  of  great  vision. 
courage,  and  ability  who  wleld(<d  overwhelm- 
ing power,  and  used  it  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

At  the  opening  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Nations,  delegate  after 
delegate  arose  to  voice  his  country's  tribute 
to  the  inspiring  leadership  of  ijur  late  Pres- 
ident. Former  Prime  MlniJter  Winston 
Chvirchlll  and  Marshal  Stalin,  colleagues  In 
the  Big  Three  conferences  which  charted  the 
grand  strategy  of  the  war.  have  expressed 
their  great  admiration  for  th«!  man  whom 
they  regarded  as  their  leader  aiid  moderator. 

Statesmen  in  his  own  counUy.  of  all  par- 
ties and  factions.  Joined  in  heartfelt  state- 
ments of  tribute  to  his  war  leadership- 
even  though  many  of  them  hal  fought  bit- 
terly some  of  his  domestic  pro.  ects. 

When  the  final  victory  over  Japan  was  won. 
the  thought  was  in  millions  of  minds — 
"How  good  It  would  be  if  President  Roose- 
velt could  have  lived  to  see  this  day."  And 
the  faith  was  strong  in  many  hearts  that 
somehow,  somewhere,  he  must  be  aware  of 
the  final  triiunph  of  ail  he  hac  worked  for. 
tkagic  iront 

It  was  one  of  fate's  most  tratric  Ironies 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  thould  have  been 
cast  In  the  role  of  the  supreme  leader  of 
the  most  powerful  Nation  th;  world  hcd 
ever  known,  engaged  In  the  most  tremen- 
dous war  m  history.  For  he  wes  a  naan  who 
loved  peace,  who  sought  for  his  countrymen 
and  his  fellowmen  of  other  njtions  peace, 
prosperity,  brotherhood,  and  friedom. 


*T  hate  war,"  he  told  his  fellow  citizens, 
back  m  the  days  of  his  second  adminlstrn- 
tlon,  when  Italy  and  Japan  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many were  becoming  recognized  as  threats 
to  civilization  Itself,  instead  of  local  trouble- 
makers and  gangsters.  "I  hate  war,"  he  re- 
peated, with  all  the  vigor  and  fervor  which 
he  was  able  to  project  Into  the  microphone. 
"I  have  seen  war,  at  first  hand:  have  seen 
what  It  does  to  the  bodies  and  minds  of 
young  men." 

And  he  assured  the  parents  of  America — 
"Tour  boys  are  not  going  to  be  sent  Into 
foreign  wars."  It  was  a  pledge  that  was 
hurled  back  at  blm  later,  by  the  ignorant 
or  uninformed,  when  the  expansion  of 
Fascist  and  Imperialist  aggression  made  it 
clear  to  him  that  these  "foreign  wars"  were. 
Inevitably,  by  their  very  nature,  only  the  first 
stages  of  a  war  to  conquer  and  enslave  our 
own  country,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

But  stronger  than  his  hatred  for  war  was 
his  love  of  country,  his  love  of  liberty,  his 
belief  In  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  his 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  terrorism. 

At  his  first  inaugural  he  had  told  a  fright- 
ened Nation:  "We  have  nothing  to  fear  but 
fear  Itself."  Accepting  his  second  term 
nomination  he  had  said:  "Today  we  have 
conquered  fear."  And  "freedom  from  fear" 
was  <ne  of  the  Four  Freedoms  he  proclaimed 
as  fundamental  to  perpetual  harmony 
among  nations.  This.  too.  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  basis  for  the  United 
Nations  Organleatlon— whose  major  purpose 
Is  to  free  the  peoples  of  the  world  from  want 
and  fear. 

WAR    rOl    SITRVIVAL 

Later  than  some,  •arlier  than  moat.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  saw  the  tide  of  human  events 
turnUig  Irrevocably  toward  a  world-wide  con- 
flict—a  "war  for  survival"  as  he  later  de- 
scribed It,  between  the  champions  of  ruthless 
force  and  suppression,  and  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

He  sought  at  flrat  to  persuade  or  cajole  the 
aggressors,  then  to  appeal  to  public  opinion 
in  the  aggressor  countries,  then  to  resort  to 
the  legal  force  of  treaties  and  guaranties, 
then,  in  despair,  to  "quarantine"  the  ag- 
gressor nations,  and  so  aeek  to  Isolate  war 
Itaelf, 

As  these  measxu-es  proved  ineffective,  he 
began  prodding  Congress  and  preparing  pub- 
lic opinion  lor  preparedness.  But  he  faced 
subborn  oppoaltlon  from  public  and  political 
opinion  still  influenced  by  the  disillusion- 
ment of  Versailles,  of  reparations  and  war 
debt  repudiations,  and  of  the  recurring  pat- 
tern of  European  power  politics. 

But  when  full-scale  war  broke  out  In  Eu- 
rope In  1839  and  the  Axis  run  roughshod 
over  country  after  country,  stopping  only  at 
the  English  Channel  while  Britain  lay  almost 
defenseless  across  the  narrow  water  barrier- 
Roosevelt  soft-pedaled  no  longer. 

Opposition  groups  In  this  country,  gam- 
bling tliat  there  would  be  no  Second  World 
War.  charged  him  with  "war  mongering," 
but  he  demanded  the  quarantining  of  ag- 
gressor nations;  he  urged  repeal  of  the  neu- 
trality law  that  banned  shipment  of  arms 
to  any  warring  nation  (even  a  potential 
ally),  and  in  January  1939  he  called  for 
"measures,  short  of  war"  to  defeat  the  ag- 
gressors. 

Roosevelt  supporters  in  Congress  suc- 
ceeded In  remodeling  the  neutrality  act  to 
permit  cash  and  carry  purchases  of  arms  by 
Britain  and  her  aiUes. 

ATOMIC    BOMB     STUDIED 

It  was  In  1939  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
atomic  bomb  were  brought  to  the  Presidents 
attention,  and  he  named  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  fantastic  new  secret  weapon. 

After  the  Nazis  swarmed  through  Holland 
and  Belgium  In  1940,  Roosevelt  set  up  a 
billion  dollar  emergency  arms  program  and 
a  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
which  turned  later  into  the  War  Production 


Board.  Despite  some  criticism  in  Congress, 
he  traded  50  old  destroyers  to  Britain  for 
naval  and  air-base  sltea.  working  on  the 
theory  that  the  preservation  of  Britain  and 
the  British  Navy  were  essential  to  American 
safety. 

A  mouth  later,  selective  service  was 
enacted  by  Congress,  and  the  building  of  a 
new  Army  was  begtm.  Naval  and  air  pro- 
grams were  accelerated,  industry  put  on  a 
war  basis,  and  America  became.  In  Roose- 
velt's words,  "the  arsenal  of  democracy." 

By  March  1941.  America's  stake  In  the  out- 
come of  the  war  was  apparent  enough  so 
that  the  furnishing  of  arms  to  our  future 
Allies  was  taken  off  the  buslneRj  basis,  and 
the  multlbllllon-dollar  lend-lease  prugram 
was  Instituted.  And  in  May.  a  few  months 
after  his  third  Inaugural.  President  Roose- 
velt declared  an  "unlimited  national  emer- 
gency." 

It  was  in  August  of  thnt  same  year.  1941. 
that  the  Chief  Executive  met  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  aboard  warships  anchored  off  the 
Newfoundland  coast,  and  there  drew  up  the 
AUantlc  Charter,  voicing  the  principles  for 
which  the  two  nations  would  Jointly  work, 
and  eventually  Jointly  fight.  This  meeting 
laid  the  ground  wort  for  the  close  military, 
economic,  and  polltlcsl  collaboration  be- 
tween the  two  national  leaders,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Global  War, 

BKirr  TO  WAR  BACia 

Two  weeks  after  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  caUpult«d  this  Nation  Into  a 
fighting  war,  ChurchUl  vlsit«d  Roosevelt  In 
Waahlngton,  and  together  they  drew  the 
rough  plans  for  all-out  conquest  of  Nasi. 
Fascist,  Japanese  aggressors.  The  President 
turn(>d  out  a  profusion  of  proclamations  and 
Executive  orders,  which  shifted  the  Nation 
to  a  war  basis.  Congress  [rasped  when  Roose- 
velt proposed  a  fl-year  prudviction  of  186,000 
planes,  120,000  tanks,  U.OOO  antiaircraft 
guns,  and  18.000,000  tons  of  shipping. 

With  Churchill,  the  President  lotighed  out 
plans  for  the  first  otfenslve  action,  to  tuin 
the  tide  of  aggression— the  luvaalon  of  north 
Africa  almost  a  year  hence.  They  set  up 
Joint  Anglo-American  strategy  and  eupply 
bouda.  And  on  New  Year's  Day,  1942.  they 
promulgated  the  declnrntlon  by  the  United 
Nations.  In  which  each  signatory  subscribed 
to  the  principle  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
pledged  the  use  of  Its  full  raaourcca  against 
the  Axis,  and  promised  not  to  make  a  sep- 
arate peace. 

According  to  Churchill,  the  north  African 
invasion  was  Roosevelt's  own  project.  Had 
it  failed,  there  would  have  been  a  very  Im- 
mediate threat  to  tb*  WcBtern  Hemlspbere. 
and  there  might  have  been  dangerous  reac- 
tions In  Russia,  which  had  been  Insisting 
on  a  second  front  In  Europe. 

two-biluon-dolla«  chancb 
But  while  the  tmcertalnty  of  this  gamble 
w.is  still  unresolved,  the  President  had  the 
courage  to  take  another  chance — a  tremen- 
dous one  under  the  circumslauces.  He  re- 
ceived the  report  on  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
gave  the  word  to  go  ahead  with  the  3-year, 
$2,000,000,000  experimental  development 
which  paid  off  with  the  most  awesome  det- 
onations ever  caused  by  man,  en  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki. 
Drew  Pearson  declared  in  a  recent  column: 
"Though  a  lot  of  people  deserve  credit  for 
developing  the  new  atomic  bomb,  one  man 
stood  above  the.n  all  as  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  Its  development — Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt.     •     •     • 

"When  he  finally  decided  to  pour  $2  000,- 
000.000  of  the  Nation's  resources  Into  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  Government-owned  fac- 
tories certain  to  consume  the  energies  of  baif 
a  million  critically  needed  workers  at  the 
peak  of  the  war,  he  was  gambling  not  only 
th?  Nation  B  resources  but  his  own  name  In 
history. 
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•Had  the  project  failed.  Roosevelt  wovild 
have  b«en  the  goat.  The  vast  planta  In  Ten- 
nessee and  Waahlngton  8Ut«  wotUd  have 
been  acoffed  at  aa  •Roosevelfa  greatest  white 
elephant.'  Political  opponents  could  have 
ua«l  It  to  keep  the  Democratic  Party  out  of 
power  (or  a  decade. 

••Rooaevelt.  however,  never  flinched." 
This  courage  to  dare  the  consequences  of 
possible  (allure  waa  not  the  boldness  of  a 
moment;  It  continued  through  nearly  3 
years — yeara  during  which  every  Item  of  ma- 
UrlaJ.  sclentlflc  aklll.  manpower,  and  money 
w»s  needed  desperately  (or  all  the  orthodox, 
accepted  weapons  and  supplies  and  agencies 
of  the  all-out  war. 

AS  coco  soLoizas 

Despite  the  (ears  o(  these  who  bitterly 
opposed  a  (ourth  term  (or  any  President, 
moat  Americans  today,  aa  they  learn  bit  by 
bit  o(  the  tremendous  enterprises,  problems. 
negotiations,  and  strategic  plana  which  were 
at  Roosevelt's  fingertips,  are  ready  to  accept 
at  (ace  value  his  -tatement  that  he  would 
accept  "reluctantly,  but  as  a  good  soldier," 
the  (ourth-term  nomination  which  was  ten- 
dered him  In  1944.  He  (elt  the  responsibility 
o(  his  decisions,  his  terrific  gambles,  his  com- 
mitments, so  keenly  that  despite  his  weari- 
ness he  was  willing  to  continue  to  serve  to 
the  end  or  the  war  If  the  people  wanted  him. 

On  this  day.  which  President  Truman  has 
asked  be  dedicated  to  honoring  the  memory 
of  these  who  have  given  their  lives  to  make 
possible  our  victory,  let  us  bear  particularly 
In  mind  the  late  Commander  in  Chle(.  who 
surely  gave  that  last  measure  of  devotion  so 
that  this  Nation  and  the  hope  of  the  United 
Nations  should  not  perish  from  this  earth. 


Labor's  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAROLD  H.  BURTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  12  (legislative 
daw  of  Monday,  September  10k  1945 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  "onsent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Labor's  Opportunity."  published 
In  the  Lak>or  Day  edition  of  "^  ade  Union 
Courier,  on  September  3.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LABOa'S    OPPOaTL'NTTT 

(By  Senator  Hasold  H.  Bdhton.  of  Ohio) 
Labor  Day    1345  celebrates   the  return  of 
peace. 

Labor — organized  productive  labor — thrives 
on  peace.  Labor  la  opposed  to  war.  Labor- 
ing men  and  their  (amlllee  pay  heavily  for 
war.  War  casualties  cut  deeply  Into  the  • 
ranks  of  labor  and  Into  the  (amllles  o(  la- 
bormg  men.  War's  destruction  necessarily 
lowers  the  stand.»rds  of  living  for  laboring 
men  below  what  those  standards  could  have 
been  if  the  same  effort  had  gone  Into  the 
production  of  useful  goods  as  did  go  Into 
the  destruction  of  those  goods  and  of  the 
means  of  producing  them.  The  debts  of  war 
are  paid  from  taxes  that  weigh  heavUy  on 
labor,  while  the  profits  of  war  rarely  reach 
the  laboring  men.  Even  the  temporarily 
Inflated  wages  of  wartime,  when  matched 
against  the  temporarily  inflated  cost  of  liv- 
ing, are  often  worth  less  than  the  lower 
wages  of  peace  matched  with  the  lower  prices 
of  peace.  Lat>or.  therefore,  is  for  peace  and 
righUy  Kx 


Organized  productive  labor  wants  a  Just,  as 
well  as  a  lasting  peace.  American  labor 
threw  its  full  force  Into  thi(  fight  to  defend 
America  against  the  attemjit  of  the  Axis  to 
enslave  the  world  under  t  dictatorship  of 
force.  This  fight  waa  won  by  laboring  men 
and  women  of  the  United  Nations  In  over- 
alls as  well  as  by  those  In  uniform.  Latwr 
deserves  a  large  credit  for  the  victory  and 
deserves  a  Just  peace  wor;hy  of  the  high 
price  the  world  paid  for  It. 

Organized  productive  labo :  favors  economic 
progress.  This  calls  for  pi  ogress  evidenced 
by  ever-rising  standards  of  1  vlng.  Such  prog- 
ress car.  come  from  steadll  r  increasing  pro- 
duction, improved  distribution,  and  fairness 
In  the  compensation  of  those  who  make  the 
progress  possible.  Such  p  ogress  calls  for: 
( 1 )  Sound  financing  that  ai  tracts  the  capital 
of  both  large  and  small  Investors;  (2)  Intel- 
ligent management;  (3)  far  labor  relations. 
Including  fair  wages,  reasonable  hours,  and 
good  working  conditions;  {i )  good  salesman- 
ship; (5)  skillful  dlstribut  on;  (6)  freedom 
from  unnecessary  governmi  ntal  restrictions; 
(7)  freedom  on  the  one  land  from  unfair 
competition  and  on  the  other  prohibition 
of  enervating  monopoly  or  governmental 
ownership,  and  (8)  taxes  designed  to  encour- 
age Increased  production  and  low  prices.  In 
these  days  when  the  moblilwitlon  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  Inventl'  e  genius  has  been 
accomplished  on  a  more  etectlve  scale  than 
ever  Ijefore.  economic  projress  is  receiving 
the  cordial  encouragement  of  labor  in  im- 
proving its  product  and  re<  uclng  the  cost  of 
production. 

Organized  productive  labor  will  find  Its 
greatest  opportunity  first  n  the  promotion 
of  scientific  advances  and  second  In  even- 
handed  Justice  In  all  Industrial  relations. 

While  historically  some  workers  have  op- 
posed labor-saving  devices  (ind  thus  have  op- 
posed the  making  of  new  pi  oducts  contribut- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  standards  o(  liv- 
ing, this  is  not  the  pjolicr  o(  labor  today. 
Resistance  to  labor-saving  ievices  originated 
naturally  enough  (rom  a  lear  of  Immediate 
loss  of  employment  by  the  producers  of  the 
superseded  articles,  followed  by  long  delay 
in  securing  new  employm<nt.  Today,  how- 
ever, labor's  greatest  friends  and  leaders  ad- 
vocate practically  unllml  ;ed  sclentlflc  re- 
search and  progress.  Includ  Ing  governmental 
support  of  It.  The  Increase^  1  Interdependence 
of  the  world  today  has  roade  It  clear  that 
labor  Itself  gains  much  from  reductions  In 
the  cost  of  production  of  a  tides  which  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  llving.  Lat>or  itself 
buys  the  new  products  or  s  lares  In  the  bane- 
flts  from  reduced  prices  for  old  products. 
But  more  than  this,  labor  Is  now  In  a  better 
position  than  ever  before  U  see  to  it  that  the 
benefits  from  labor-saving  devices  are  fairly 
distributed  In  wages  so  is  to  give  to  the 
labor  that  produces  them  d  full  share  of  the 
savings  made.  Labor  has  thus  become  one 
of  the  most  effective  promi  iters  of  labor-sav- 
ing devices  and  of  all  kind  s  of  sclentlflc  de- 
velopmen's  that  may  cont  Ibute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind. 

Labor  has  seen  the  autoinoblle  replace  the 
horse  and  bvjggy  with  tren  endoua  benefit  to 
labor.  Today  there  are  millions  more  and 
better  paid  automobile,  tire  and  garage  work- 
ers than  ever  worked  In  livery  stables  or 
blacksmith  shops.  Labor  hfis  seen  the  stand- 
ards of  living  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
practically  everyone  in  Anierica  rise  to  new 
heights  with  the  help  of  tie  family  automo- 
bile, delivery  truck,  and  faim  tractor.  Labor 
today  sees  infinite  benefit*  not  only  for  the 
world  but  for  labor  Itself  from  the  steadily 
Increasing  capacity  of  man  to  produce  new 
things.  There  Is  prosperity  for  the  world  and 
for  organized  productive  Ubor  In  countless 
new  fields,  such  as  for  Sample,  those  of 
aviation,  radio,  television.  r|idar.  plastics,  ply- 
wood, fiber  glass,  magnesium,  electric  weld- 
ing. Improved  heat  treatLn;  of  metals,  cen- 
trifugal casting,  metal  spln;ilng,  metal  spray- 
ing, electronic  Inspection  and  coimtlng,  proc- 
essed foods,  new  medicines  such  as  penicillin 


and  sulfa  drugs,  gas  turbUies,  and  even 
atomic  power.  A  recent  report  on  the  war- 
time technological  developments  of  1942  and 
1943  lists  some  1.400  new  materials,  methods, 
and  products.  In  such  progress  lies  one  of 
labor's  greatest  opportunities.  The  more 
rapid  and  widespread  these  advances  are  the 
less  delay  and  loss  will  result  from  the  aban- 
donment of  the  old  for  the  new.  Labor  will 
enjoy  the  Increased  standards  to  be  derived 
from  the  product,  labor  will  share  In  the  sav- 
ings made  by  Improved  production  methods 
and  labor  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  ever- 
Increasing  demand  for  new  industries  to  pro- 
duce, sell,  and  distribute  the  new  products. 
Wher^  a  few  men  once  were  needed  to  pro- 
duce a  few  things.  In  the  future  many  will  be 
needed  to  produce  many  things. 

Labor's  second  great  opportunity  is  that 
of  Insistence  upon  even-handed  Justice  in 
all  Industrial  relations.  Labor's  vision  rises 
above  differences  of  nationality,  race,  sex.  or 
religion.  Labor's  interest  in  Justice  Is  as 
broad  as  that  of  humanity  itself.  Through 
Its  world-wide  community  of  Interest,  labor 
has  a  special  opportunity  for  service  to  man- 
kind and  to  the  lasting  peace  of  the  world. 
Justice  In  Industrial  relations  will  lead  to 
peace  and  Improved  standards  of  llving  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Even-handed  Justice 
Is  the  firmest  foundation  for  progress. 
Even-handed  Justice  will  be  of  more  advan- 
tage to  labor  than  could  be  any  special  but 
undeserved  advantage,  even  If  It  be  tempo- 
rarily In  favor  of  labor.  The  interest  of 
American  labor  Is  In  the  American  system 
of  even-handed  Justice  for  all.  In  contrast  to 
the  dictatorship  or  special  advantage  of  one 
class  over  another.  Attempts  to  gain  the 
power  of  dictation  for  any  class  over  another 
Is  but  a  form  of  war  and  when  gained  can 
be  maintained  only  by  force.  It  Is  only  In 
even-handed  Justice  that  there  Is  the  natural 
stability  and  balance  that  provides  a  de- 
pendable basis  for  lasting  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  America,  one  of  labor's  greatest  oppor- 
tunities Is  to  help  put  an  end  to  economic 
discrimination  In  favor  of  or  against  any- 
one because  of  national  origin,  race,  sex, 
or  religion. 

A  part  of  labor's  opportunity  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  adequate  Federal  Industrial  re- 
lations machinery  for  the  prompt  and  fair 
disposition  of  Industrial  controversies.  Such 
machinery  will  not  only  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  parties  to  the  controversies  but 
will  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public,  which  Is  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  governmental  processes  and  which 
alone  can  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  any 
public  agency. 

While  the  present  machinery  of  Industrial 
relations  Is  far  better  than  it  was  a  genera- 
tion ago,  it,  like  all  other  human  machinery, 
needs  revision  and  Improvement  from  time 
to  time.  To  this  end  and  In  the  common 
Interest  of  all  concerned,  especially  In  the 
turbulent  reconversion  period  ahead  of  us, 
labor  can  render  a  great  service  to  the  public 
and  to  itself  by  cooperating  in  the  public 
interest,  without  prejudice  or  bitterness.  In 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  In- 
diistrlal  relations  on  a  basis  of  special  privi- 
lege to  none  and  even-handed  Justice  to  all. 


The  Resistance  Movement  in  Norway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
war's  greatest  epics  of  daimtless  courage 
and  heroism  is  the  story  of  the  resist- 
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ance  movement  In  Norway.  The  Nor- 
wegians had  even  less  warning  before  the 
Germans  struck  than  we  had  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  After  the  inevitable 
shock  and  confusion  at  first,  there  soon 
reappeared  the  sturdy,  unconquerable 
spirit  which  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  Norsemen  for  at  least  a  thousand 
years  of  which  we  have  historical  knowl- 
edge. Most  reports  from  Norway  agree 
that  the  Germans  were  blocked  more 
than  anything  else  by  the  indomitable 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Norway,  led  by  Bishop  Eivind 
Berggrav,  primate  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church.  Most  of  these  lead- 
ers were  imprisoned  bj  the  Germans  and 
their  Quisling  puppet  government,  but 
the  resistance  movement  still  was  In- 
spired and  directed  by  them  even  though 
In  confinement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  a  report  of  an  interview 
with  Bishop  Berggrav  by  one  of  our  Min- 
neapolis reporters  of  Norwegian  ances- 
try, along  with  his  introductory  para- 
graph. These  appeared  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Sunday  Tribune  of  September  9, 
1945. 

The  Bishop  Speaks  From  His  Hxart 
(By  E.  HJalmar  BJornson) 

When  I  was  told  that  I  might  have  about 
45  minutes  with  Bishop  Berggrav  I  took  the 
streetcar  out  to  the  Oslo  Bispegard  with  ner- 
vous fears  uppermost. 

When  I  came  into  Bishop  Berggrav's  office 
and  he  welcomed  me  with  his  warm  smile 
and  handclasp  and  we  began  to  visit  about 
friends  we  had  in  common,  all  feeling  of  anx- 
iety was  gone.  I  sat  In  a  chair  opopsite  the 
bishop  and  studied  his  face.  It  spoke  of  the 
peace  that  lives  In  his  soul  yet  It  suggests 
also  the  suffering  that  he  and  his  people 
have  gone  through  in  the  last  6  years. 

Bishop   Reveals   How    Norse   Met  Nazi 
Ttbannt 

(By  Bishop  Eivind  Berggrav,  as  told  to 
E.  HJalmar  BJornson) 

Oslo. — When  was  I  imprisoned?  I  waa 
taken  on  AprU  2,  1942,  accused  of  high  trea- 
son. I  was  tried  before  Minister  Jonas  Lie 
and  Minister  Rilsnes.  Their  plan  was  to 
sentence  me  within  3  days.  My  trial  lasted 
only  2  or  3  hours. 

The  crisis  point  In  the  church  fight  against 
Nazi  domination  arrived  when  all  pastors  had 
agreed  to  lay  down  their  offices.  In  a  docu- 
ment read  In  all  churches  we  declared  that 
Nazism  represented  a  tjrrannical  state  and 
that  we  could  not  work  under  it. 

I  was  asked  by  the  Quisling  court  whether 
I  had  been  responsible  for  this  docvunent.  I 
replied  that  I  was  the  responsible  person  but 
pointed  out  such  things  do  not  grow  In  one 
man  alone.  We  held  these  views  In  common 
and  had  discussed  the  document. 

hzabd  nothing  more 

After  my  trial  I  heard  nothing  until  the 
Quisling  lawyer  appointed  to  defend  me  came 
to  me  in  prison  with  the  information  that 
the  court  had  refused  to  sentence  me.  I  was 
told  I  was  free  on  April  16,  but  at  the  prison 
gate  I  was  taken  by  the  Nazi  police  and 
brought  to  my  summer  cottage  in  Asker  about 
as  kilometers  outside  Oslo. 

There  I  was  put,  the  door  shut  behind  me, 
and  told  I  could  see  no  one.  I  was  to  be 
free,  however,  to  do  what  I  wanted  within 
my  house. 

There  I  sat  for  8  years  to  the  day.  On 
April  16.  1945,  I  (elt  it  necessary  to  find  a 
safer  place.  I  guessed  then  that  the  crisis 
lor  the  whole  Axis  system  was  very  near. 
Among  my  six  Norwegian  police  guards  were 
men  I  could  tn'st.  One  of  them,  the  chief 
of  the  Quisling  guard,  had  been  here  for  a 


year  and  a  half.  I  knew  him  well  and  my 
impression  was  that  be  was  now  out  of  the 
NasJoual  Samllng — at  least  his  heart  was  out 
of  it.  Secretly  I  got  some  home-front  men 
In  the  neighborhood  to  overpower  my  guards 
at  night. 

I  knew  the  guards  and  their  chief  would 
make  no  resistance.  This  was  an  Important 
point  for  me.  because  I  would  not  have  any 
shooting  or  the  risking  of  lives  for  my  sake. 
Yet  the  risk  for  the  home  front  men  was 
great  because  Gestapo  members  were  not  far 
away  and  most  anything  might  happen. 

WENT  INTO  HIDING 

But  the  home  front  men  succeeded  without 
mishap.  I  went  into  hiding  in  the  center  of 
Oslo  until  May  8,  1046,  when  our  liberation 
came.  Mine  had  been  a  special  concentration 
camp.  The  Quislings  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  me  locked  up  because  Quisling  saw 
in  me.  as  he  once  put  it.  his  "foe  No.  1." 
When  Quisling  questioned  me  before  my 
trial  In  the  presence  of  all  his  ministers  In 
the  king's  palace  he  threatened  me. 

He  said  I  was  responsible  for  all  the  trou- 
ble and  should  be  "beheaded  100  times." 
Nevertheless.  Quisling  feared  the  church  very 
much  because  Its  foxmdatlon  was  the  word  of 
God.  and  the  conscience  directed  by  It. 
These  were  forces  which  he  had  no  possi- 
bility of  overthrowing. 

During  all  my  Imprisonment  I  had  my  re- 
porters In  the  home  front,  among  them  my 
wife.  She  lived  with  her  sister-ln-law,  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Selp  of  the  university,  who  was 
in  a  concentration  camp  in  Germany.  Our 
wives  spent  the  years  of  German  occupation 
together  In  Oslo. 

STOOD  BEHIND   BISHOPS 

Practically  the  entire  Norwegian  clergy 
stood  behind  their  bishops  and  the  document 
of  April  1942  as  one  man.  except  a  few  who 
had  become  Quislings.  Professor  Skanke,  as 
minister  of  church  and  education  In  the 
Quisling  cabinet,  had  been  a  professor  in  a 
technical  college.  He  had  no  religious  back- 
ground, yet  he  would  be  chief  of  the  church. 
Under  the  Quisling  order  we  would  be  allowed 
to  work  In  peace  only  If  we  would  be  loyal  to 
Nasjonal  Samllng.  Our  answer  to  them  was 
that  we  were  bound  to  loyalty  to  the  confes- 
sion of  our  church  and  nobody  could  tell  us 
how  to  behave  in  matters  spiritual. 

This  was  a  very  earnest  time.  The  Quis- 
lings had  all  power  and  could  take,  and  often 
did,  everything  from  us.  Some  of  the  clergy 
w^ere  tortured  and  one  died  after  such  cruel 
exercise.  Another  died  in  a  concentration 
camp  in  Germany. 

Somewhere  between  10  and  15  percent  of 
the  1.000  clergymen  in  Norway  were  impris- 
oned in  Norway  or  deported  to  Germany. 
There  was  a  special  concentration  camp  for 
clergy  In  Norway  where  50  of  our  number 
were  Incarcerated,  among  them  four  bish- 
opB — Bishop  Helle,  Bishop  Maroni.  Bishop 
Skagestad.  and  Bishop  Krohn-Hanson. 

Two  leading  laymen  In  our  church.  Hope 
and  Hallesby.  who  were  leaders  of  the  church 
front  alter  my  Imprisonment  were  finally 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  concentration  camp 
at  Grlni.  In  our  struggle  the  laymen  and 
the  clergy  were  united  In  common  unity 
stronger  than  anything  before  In  our  history. 
There  had  been  tension  between  them  before, 
but  now  there  was  only  unity. 

CLOSE  COOPERATIOIf 

There  was  close  cooperation  between  the 
church  and  the  underground  from  first  to 
last.  The  clergy  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  underground.  Many  of  them 
helped  In  getting  people  out  of  the  country. 
They  were  also  deeply  Involved  In  military 
operations.  All  other  detail  fronts  helped 
us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  only  one 
single  front  In  Norway — not  many  separate 
fronts.  There  was  not  Just  a  school  front 
or  a  church  front  as  a  military  front.  They 
all  worked  together  as  one.  Our  common 
purpose  was  not  one  of  opposition  only. 


It  was  more  than  simply  a  negative  oppo- 
sition. It  was  a  {xtsitive  burning  faith  in 
Justice,  in  the  rights  of  man.  and  In  a  free 
conscience  in  obedience  to  God.  We  stood 
for  something,  and  therefore  we  stood  against. 

I  was  very  busy  during  my  3  years  of 
confinement,  but  I  felt  it  was  too  dangerous 
to  keep  a  diary.  I  was  subject  to  a  house 
Investigation  without  notice.  I  did  not  keep 
one.  but  I  did  translate  St.  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Phllippians  from  the  Greek  into  Nor- 
wegian. One  reason  I  chose  the  Epistle  to 
the  Phllippians  was  that  Paul  wrote  it  While 
he  himself  was  in  prison.  It  had  a  message 
for  me  and  to  my  own  people  in  my  im- 
prisonment. 

I  have  carried  this  little  New  Testament, 
badly  worn  as  you  can  see.  In  ray  breast 
pocket  always.  Before  trials  I  took  it  out 
and  read  it  over  and  over  again.  I  read  per- 
haps most  frequently  the  epistles  of  Paul. 
The  whole  book  has  given  me  "frlmodlghet" 
(frankness  and  fearlessness  of  mind). 

Yes.  I  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
fluence in  directing  the  home-front  resist- 
ance, but  perhaps  my  greatest  influence  v.-a8 
exercised  indirectly.  We  had  become  one 
soul.  The  people  treated  me  as  symbol  during 
the  years  we  cooperated  so  closely. 

I  have  always  had  a  direct  connection  with 
the  people  and  the  home  front.  Members 
of  the  home  front  asked  me  if  I  would  give 
them  my  opinion  in  connection  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  resistance  and  this  I  did.  I  could 
sneak  out  Into  the  woods  from  my  house  and 
there  I  met  representatives  of  the  home 
front  for  conferences. 

On  several  occasions  I  met  with  some  of 
the  German  opposition  to  the  Nazi  regime 
who  came  up  to  Norway  from  Berlin.  Some- 
times I  would  go  at  night  in  disguise  to  Oslo 
for  these  confw^nces.  Most  of  them  were 
German  Lutheran  army  oflBcers. 

ONE    GERMAN    LIQUIDATED 

One  of  them.  Count  von  Moltke.  was  a 
member  of  the  German  Supreme  Command 
in  Berlin.  He  was  liquidated  In  1944.  He 
flew  up  here  to  meet  with  his  colleagues  In 
the  Qerman  resistance  naovement  within  the 
Nazi  army  stationed  in  Norway.  I  met  with 
him  on  some  of  his  trips  here.  Then  there 
was  another  German  officer.  Steltzer.  by 
name,  also  stationed  in  Norway,  who  gave  us 
very  important  information  about  German 
military  affairs.  Such  information  we  sent 
to  London. 

Steltzer  was  rescued  at  the  last  moment 
and  Is  alive  in  Berlin  today.  It  is  to  him.  I 
think,  that  I  owe  that  I  was  not  liquidated 
in  1942. 

He  was  a  Christian  and  we  had  become 
friends  through  common  work  in  the  under- 
ground. He  was  In  a  German  uniform  but  In 
our  secret  meetings  he  wore  clvliyin  dress. 

had  eternal  values 

What  was  the  Influence  of  the  church  In 
unifying  the  resistance  front?  I  would  not 
say  that  the  church  as  such  was  the  uni- 
fying element.  The  eternal  values  and  rights 
for  which  the  church  stands  however,  Indeed 
were.  This  was  the  inspiring  force.  Many 
among  us  who  were  not  directly  Christian 
used  to  say  "This  Is  a  spiritual  war  and  ours 
Is  spiritual  warfare."  All  through  the  coun- 
try schoolmasters,  physicians,  lawyers,  pro- 
fessional people,  personnel  In  the  post  and 
telegraph  and  other  CJovernment  offices  were 
with  us.  The  Government  administration 
was  Quisling  but  individuals  working  in  it 
made  sabotage  and  in  their  hearts  were 
strongly  patriotic. 

Yes.  I  think  there  has  been  a  deepening 
of  life  and  outlook  upon  it  cf  the  part  of 
people  during  the  war.  But  I  do  think  that 
we  should  look  for  results  particularly  from 
that  source. 

Unless  we  acknowledge  that  moral  values 
are  supreme,  and  that  technical  efficiency 
comes  second,  we  will  not  succeed  In  build- 
ing the  new  world  we  promise  otirselves. 
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U.U>    or    AKXUCA 

I  wM  highly  interested  during  my  Impris- 
onment in  reading  books  about  America  and 
was  deeply  Impreaaed  and  very  happy  to  see 
that  we  may  expect  from  America  not  only 
technical  equipment  but  most  valuable 
moral  help.  As  far  as  I  can  see  very  much 
difMOds  upon  a  more  open  air  In  the  rela- 
tioat  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  common  man  In  our  European 
countries. 

I  don't  think  the  governments  alone  will 
be  able  to  activate  these  forces.  Govern- 
ments do  not  have  the  means — they  are  too 
political,  too  formal  In  approach,  to  do  It. 

Governments  feel  themselves  that  they 
alone  are  without  the  means  for  this  task. 
There  must  be  a  big  awakening  of  the  com- 
mon people  all  over  the  world,  starting  per- 
haps in  the  United  States.  We  experienced  a 
deep  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt, but  we  are  happy  that  his  successor  was 
a  personality  like  President  Truman, 

I  want  to  send  my  particular  greetings  to 
the  people  of  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  the 
Dakotas.  where  there  are  so  many  bound 
closer  to  us  by  ties  of  kinship.  I  would  tell 
them  that  we  In  Norway  shall  not  give  up 
hope  In  the  present  situation  of  vacuvim  in 
which  people  do  not  seem  to  know,  at  the 
moment.  Just  mhat  they  aim  at.  We  shall 
activate  the  moral  powers  of  oxir  Christian 
tradition. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  our  deep  grati- 
tude to  all  friends  In  these  United  States  and 
thank  them  for  every  prayer  they  have  offered 
and  for  the  many  gifts  they  have  made  to 
Norway. 

Quite  particularly  I  want  to  be  remembered 
to  Bishop  Aasgaard.  In  MlnneapoHs,  whom 
every  Norwegian  knows,  respects,  and  loves. 
He  was  here  In  August  1939.  Just  before  the 
war  broke  out.  to  take  part  in  our  northern 
bishopric  conference. 

We  In  Norway  put  very  much  hope  for 
reconstructing  and  rebuilding  the  church  edi- 
fices that  have  been  destroyed  here  with  the 
help  that  has  been  outlined  to  lu  from 
Lutherans  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
damage  to  our  churches,  particularly  In  the 
north,  has  been  very  great. 

In  Plnnmark.  for  instance,  over  50  percent 
of  all  churches  were  burned  by  the  Germans 
as  they  retreated.  Of  the  43  churches  once 
In  Flnnmark  some  M  have  been  destroyed, 
and  elsewhere  many  churches  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  damaged.  We  shall  need  about 
•3  000.000  if  we  are  to  be  able  to  resume  this 
Important  work  among  the  people  In  these 
devastated  areas.  My  desire  to  see  these 
churches  rebuilt  has  a  personal  note,  for  with- 
out the  Bible  and  Its  help  I  cannot  see  how  I 
could  have  gone  through  these  last  few  years. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  from  the  Sunday 
Oregonian  of  September  2.  1945: 

Coal  to  Kilowatts  on  thx  Main  Link — Elxc- 
TumcATioN  or  RATLaoADS  Heralded  as  Post- 
WA«  AMswn  TO  West's  Pkoblems  or  Sui- 
FLtrs  Watb  Powb.  Uneicplotmknt 
(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 

CHAPm    1 

Barly  on  an  autumn  morning  8  years  ago. 
two  men  aat  in  the  last  c«x  of  a  long  steel 
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train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
vllle.   Oreg.     Dew   still 
along  the  right-of-way.  and 
to  tint  the  broken  lava  cli 
down  on  the  railroad  track! 

One  of  the  men  In  the 
back  of  the  train  was  rotunc 
a  forester's  calm  eyes.    He 
window    In   the   direction 
River,  where  spray  rcae  In  a 
a  irasslve  concrete  rampart. 
•'Well.  Mr.  President,"  he 
day  you  dedicate  the  dam." 
•This  Is  the  day.  J.  D 
"This  will  always  be  a  big 
of  the  Northwest,  Mr. 
"I  hope  so,  J.  D." 
The  other  man  looked 
fortresslike    bulwark 
mountain     waterway.     "J. 
"what  are  you  going  to  do 
generated  here  and  at 
sites  along  the  river?" 

Current  promises  jobs. 

The  chunky  man  answercp 
"Well.  Mr.  President,"  he 
day  we'll  use  it  to  move 
the  other  trains  out  West, 

The  other  man  looked  at 
"That's  an  Idea,  J.  D.     Be 
It."   he  said.     Then   the 
came  with  the  President's 
versatlon  was  Interrupted 

Both  Franklin  Delano 
Del  mage  Ross,  whom  he 
Columbia    River    power 
dead  now,  but  the  proposltif^ 
in  mind,  as  they  sat  In  the 
car,    "Roald   Amundsen," 
siding  in  1937.  Is  certain  to 
postwar  Issues  in  the  vast 
between  the  Rocky  Mcuntai 
Ocean. 

Indeed.  It  may  well  be 
It  touches  the  three  prlnc 
fronting  the  far  West. 

1.  Employment  of  men 
war  Industries,  particularly 
airplane  manufacturing 

2.  Conservation    of    basl 
threatened  with  exhaustioii 
grave  depletion. 

3.  Utilization  of  the 
hydroelectric  energy  yet 
In  the  world. 

Dr  Paul  J.  Raver,  the 
Istrator    of    Bonneville 
Dams,    believes    that 
mam -line  railroads  of  the 
step  In  the  solution  of 
he  adds  that  he  and  his 
ing  the  point  where  he  w 
this  matter  directly  with 
road  executives" 

By  electrification  Dr 
any  such  piecemeal  projec ; 
of  New  Haven  track  betw 
and  New  Haven,  nor  the 
spectacular  miles  over  the 
even  the  650  mountain  m 
kee  Line,  which  to  date 
of  territory  than  any  other 
cation  in  the  world. 

These  are  important 
power  administrator 
that  would  be  the  greate^ 
construction   development 
continentals  were  originally 
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Eleven  States  on  electric-litie  drafting  boards 
Dr.  Raver  believes  tha  hydroelectrlclty 
should  move  all  the  trains  t  lat  cross  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  and  roll  do  vn  to  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  His  sta^  is  studying  the 
problems  related  to  the 
main-line  railroads  In  the 
and  Is  reviewing  the  possibilities  in  the  other 
11  Western  Sutes.  The  rotate  miles  involved 
In  these  States — Montana, 
rado.  Utah.  New  Mexico. 
Idaho.  California.  Oregon,  ind  Washington — 
would  exceed  the  comblne4  total  of  all  pre- 
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vlous   railroad  electrifications  anywhere   on 
earth. 

"The  use  of  oil  and  coal  for  railroad  prime 
movers  In  a  region  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  inexhaustible  low-price  electric  power 
as  the  west  Is  paradoxical,"  claims  Dr.  Raver. 
"For  example,  our  direct  interest  In  railroad 
electrification  is  predicated  on  the  Idea  that 
western  hydroelectric  power  should  be  used 
to  help  conserve  exhaustible  natural  re- 
sources, provide  opportunities  for  the  sound 
Investment  of  private  capital  and.  similarly, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  full  em- 
ployment of  labor.  In  addition,  electrifica- 
tion would  Improve  the  actual  operation  of 
the  railroads  of  the  West." 

Seven  lines  make  tough  pull  across  the 
Rockies 

Seven  of  Americas  principal  lines  would 
be  Involved  In  this  scheme.  They  are  Union 
Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Santa  Fe,  Southern 
Pacific.  Northern  Pacific,  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Western,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, St.  PatU  &  Pacific.  All  trains  arriving 
at  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
would  change  to  electricity  for  the  upland 
journey  across  what  railroaders  call  the  big 
hump  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  on  to 
the  Pacific  seaboard.  A  total  of  8,000  miles 
of  main  line  would  be  put  under  the  cate- 
nary of  overhead  trolley  wires. 

J.  D.  Ross  called  Bonneville  Dam  "an  oil 
well  that  wlU  never  run  dry,  a  coal  mine  that 
will  never  thin  out."  This  Is  one  of  the  basic 
Ideas  behind  the  railroad  eectrlflcatlon 
scheme.  Power  can  be  produced  on  the 
Columbia  River  as  long  as  snow  melts  In 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  water  fiows  down- 
hill No  drop  of  oil  nor  lump  of  coal  Is 
needed  for  this  process.  Oil  reserves  are 
another  matter.  Locomotives  now  burn  vast 
quantities  of  bunker  C  fuel  oil.  hauling 
trains  across  the  main  mountain  ranges  of 
the  North  American  Continent. 

Hugh  B.  Mitchell.  United  States  Senator 
from  Washington  and  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate War  Investigating  Committee,  who  was  In 
Portland  recently,  announced  his  support 
this  past  week  of  the  railroad  electrification 
proposal. 

"Those  of  us,"  announced  Senator  Mitchell, 
"who  have  watched  the  electrification  de- 
velopment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  two  Virginia  coal-hauling  railroads,  real- 
ize the  advantages  of  this  tyf>e  of  motive 
power  In  securing  greater  traffic  volume  at 
higher  speeds  and  lower  costs. 

"Electrification,"  continued  Mitchell,  "haa 
Its  greatest  fields  of  usefulness  under  condi- 
tions of  high  tr.ifflc  density  or  steep  grades. 
like  those  encountered  in  crossing  the  Rockies 
and  Cascades.  Electrification  permits  regen- 
eration on  down  grades,  thus  making  possible 
the  most  effective  use  of  power. 

Cost  biggest  barrier  to  new  program 
"As  I  see  It,  there  Is  only  one  barrier  to 
complete  electrification,  and  that  Is  financ- 
ing. This  can  be  solved  If  the  electric  manu- 
facturers are  willing  to  approach  the  problem 
In  the  same  manner  that  General  Motors  ap- 
proached the  marketing  problem  of  the 
Diesel  streamliners. 

"The  advantages  are  so  marked  and  the 
needs  so  great,"  the  Washington  Senator  con- 
cluded, "that  railroad  electrification  In  the 
Northwest  Is  bound  to  come  Into  Its  own  Uko 
It  has  In  the  mountainous  countries  of 
Europe.  Future  conservation  of  fuels  will 
require  moving  trains  with  power  from  fall- 
ing water." 

Six  years  ago  Ihe  national  resources  com- 
mittee announced  that  the  country's  oil 
supply  "must  be  considered  as  strictly 
limited."  The  committee  foresaw  the  event- 
ual exhaustion  of  America's  "natural  reser- 
voir of  oil."  with  the  Nation  then  turning  to 
"high-cost"  substitutes.  The  situation  Is 
more  serious  today  after  the  steady  drain  of 
war  and  lend-lease.  Benjamin  T.  Brooks, 
noted  petroleum  technologist,  believes  that 
the  United  States  faces  the  Immediate  pros- 
pect  of    changing    from    "an    oil-exporting 
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Nation  to  an  oll-lmporting  Nation."  He  adds 
that  "damage  to  producing  fields  by  over- 
production will  accentuate  the  shortage  after 
the  war  and  Increase  the  oil  deficiencies  which 
we  shall  have  to  make  up  by  Imports." 
Costs  less  to  operate  u>ith  kilovntts 

On  Dr.  Raver's  desk  Is  a  memorandum 
shewing  the  poslbllity  of  saving  200,000,000 
gallons  of  oil  annually.  This  Is  the  plan  for 
electrifying  8.000  miles  of  main-line  railroad 
In  the  far  West.  The  project  would  cost 
approximately  $440,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Trolley  system $160,000,000 

Power  conversion  and  trackslde 

substations lao,  000.  000 

Electric  locomotives- 160,000,000 


Total... 440,000,000 

Once  this  outlay  had  been  made,  no  ex- 
pendable resource  would  have  to  be  used  to 
move  a  main-line  train  In  the  intermoun- 
taln  or  Pacific  coast  regions.  "Prom  a  west- 
ern point  of  view."  declares  Ivan  Bloch.  Chief 
of  Bonneville's  Industrial  Development  Divi- 
sion, "one  must  consider  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  reserving  limited  oil  supplies  for  ocean 
and  air  transportation  purposes,  both  as  a 
wise  commercial  move  as  well  as  for  purposes 
of  national  defense.  Certainly  the  abundant 
sources  of  Inexhaustible  hydroelectric  power 
In  the  West  should  be  used  In  railway  trans- 
portation." 

For  the  past  year  a  yoimg  38-year-old 
engineer  named  T.  M.  C.  Martin  has  been  add- 
ing up  columns  of  figures  and  analyzing  rail- 
road operating  costs  In  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  Bonneville-Grand  Coulee  Power  Admin- 
istration. He  went  to  Yale  on  a  fellowship 
endowed  by  Lord  Strathcona,  builder  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  there  he  decided  that 
trains  could  be  operated  efficiently  In  only 
one  way.  When  Tom  Martin  glimpses  a  big 
4-8-8-4  freight  locomotive  wrestling  with  the 
grades  of  the  Blue  Mountains  or  Continental 
Divide  his  heart  does  not  thrill.  Instead,  he 
forgets  the  snorting  monster  before  him  and 
In  his  mind's  eye  sees  a  trim  electric  locomo- 
tive, hooked  to  all  the  surging  energy  of  the 
Columbia  River,  handling  125  loaded  boxcars 
as  though  they  were  tojrs. 

Martin  drew  up  the  estimate  of  $440,000,000 
for  electrifying  all  main  lines  from  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  Rockies  on  westward.  By 
completely  standardizing  equipment,  so  that 
locomotives  and  other  facilities  can  be  turned 
out  by  mass  production  methods,  he  believes 
that  the  cost  can  be  reduced  to  tire  neighbor- 
hood of  $300,000,000.  As  an  example,  he 
polnU  out  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
paid  less  than  $350,000  per  engine  when  it 
purchased  100  electric  locomotives.  The 
Great  Northern  bought  two  electric  loco- 
motives and  paid  about  $500,000  apiece. 

Herbert  Hoover,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  the  Coolldge  Cabinet,  said  that 
"simplification  of  standards"  would  hasten 
the  electrification  of  railroads  In  the  United 
States.  Should  all  the  lines  of  the  far  West 
electrify  under  a  coordinated  program,  Martin 
contends  that  the  capital  investment  will  be 
reduced  materially.  He  thinks,  for  example, 
that  the  cost  of  the  locomotives  would  drop 
from  $160,000,000  to  $110,000,000.  The  price 
of  the  trolley  wires  would  descend  corre- 
spondingly, he  declares.  "The  Ideal  situa- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  economy  and 
efficiency."  says  the  Bonneville  railroad  ex- 
pert, "would  be  for  all  the  main  lines  of  the 
West  to  use  the  same  type  of  cxirrent.  the 
same  kind  of  locomotives,  the  same  sort  cf 
catenary  equipment,  the  same  substation 
equipment,  since  they  have,  generally  speak, 
Ing.  the  same  opterating  requirements." 

The  first  outlays  are  substantial,  but 
Martin  Is  certain  that  railroad  electrification 
eventually  will  pay  for  Itself.  He  does  not 
even  regard  the  steam  locomotive  as  a  com- 
petitor any  more.  The  steep  grades  of  west- 
ern lines  are  gradually  bringing  the  Diesel 
engine  to  supremacy  over  steam,  in  his  opin- 


ion, "Through  the  arid  upland  desert  of 
the  intermotuitaln  region,"  he  claims,  "the 
shortage  of  suitable  water  for  boilers  is  suf- 
ficient alone  to  dictate  a  change  away  from 
steam  operation."  So  he  considers  the 
Diesel  engine  as  the  sole  alternative  to  elec- 
trification. 

Diesel  differs  from  electric  engine  in  one 
detail 

Between  a  modern  Diesel  and  an  electric 
locomotive  there  is  only  one  primary  dif- 
ference. This  difference  Is  the  catenary  wire 
strung  atwve  the  tracks.  The  Diesel  engine 
operates  with  electricity  generated  by  ita 
own  mobile  power  plant.  It  carries  Its  gen- 
erators on  wheels.  Tlie  electric  locomotive 
picks  up  its  energy  by  a  diamond-shaped 
pantograph  which  slides  along  the  trolley 
wire.  The  Diesel  engine  burns  oU  to  pro- 
duce lU  power.  The  electric  lomoUve  draws 
on  the  Juice  generated  at  a  hydroelectric 
project  on  some  mountain  river. 

Martin  and  his  associates  have  just  com- 
pleted an  extensive  analysis  for  electrifica- 
tion of  a  typical  division  on  a  main-line  rail- 
road In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  division 
Is  180  miles  in  length  and  crosses  the  Inland 
empire.  In  preparing  this  survey,  Martin 
worked  with  Carl  C.  Long,  chief  of  Bonne- 
ville's system-development  section.  Long 
has  made  studies  of  railroad  electrification 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
He  and  Martin  compared  Diesel  and  electric 
locomotives  on  this  180-mUe  Pacific  North- 
west division,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
capital  Investment  and  annual  operating  ex- 
penses.    This  Is  the  result  of  their  survey: 

Capital  investment 

Diesel  Electric 

Trolley  and  distribu- 
tion  system $4,250,000 

Power  supply  substa- 
tions   1,750.000 

Communication  and 
signal  changes. 800,000 

Diesel  service  sta- 
tions   $100,000     

Locomotives 4.900  000      3,200,000 


Totals .6,000,000     10,000,000 

One  look  at  this  end  and  the  electric  loco- 
motive, despite  the  fact  that  It  does  not  de- 
plete dwindling  oil  reserves.  Is  out  of  the  run- 
ning. But  the  ledger  has  another  page. 
This  page  Is  headed: 

Annual  expenses 

Dleael 

Maintenance  of  way 

Maintenance  of  locomo- 
tives      $350,000 

Engine  crew  expense 600,000 

Depreciation   —   fixed 
property 

Depreciation  —  locomo- 
tives        800,000 


Electric 
$30,000 

175,000 
450,000 

140.000 

130,000 


Total 1.250,000     925,000 

"In  the  annual  operating  expenses  no 
charges  are  shown  either  for  Diesel  fuel  or 
electric  energy,"  says  Martin.  "This  has  been 
necessary  because  although  the  price  of  elec- 
tric energy  can  be  predicted  with  certainty, 
no  one  can  say  with  any  real  assurance  what 
price  should  be  assumed  for  Diesel  oil  over 
the  next  5  years." 

Martin  believes  power  will  be  cheaper 
Martin  adds  that  he  declines  to  make  any 
guesses  as  to  oil  prices.  "Let's  just  assume," 
he  continues,  "that  the  costs  of  Diesel  fuel 
and  water  power  cancel  one  another.  Let's 
say  they  are  equal.  We  can  put  power  from 
the  big  dams  on  the  locomotives  now  to  com- 
pete with  the  Diesel  engines  In  operation,  and 
before  another  10  years  we  may  find  that 
electricity  can  be  put  on  the  locomotives 
much  cheaper  relatively  than  that  produced 
with  Diesel  oil."  Thus  It  would  cost  $5,- 
000,000  more  to  electrify  this  180-mlle  divi- 


sion than  to  Install  Diesels.  However.  It 
would  cost  $325,000  a  year  less  to  operate  the 
line  under  electricity.  Thus,  the  Investment 
would  pay  off  eventually,  with  15  years  as 
the  probable  period.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  at  stake.  Two  In  particular 
Involve  the  national  interest:  (1)  postwar 
employment,  and  (2)  conservation  of  petro- 
leum reserves. 

In  view  of  these  factors  Martin  foresees  a 
possible  policy  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  share  with  the  western  rail- 
roads the  first  cost  of  installing  electrifica- 
tion facilities.  The  railroads  would  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  locomotives  and  the 
trolley  lines.  The  Government  would  build 
the  substations  and  other  electrical  equip- 
ment necessary  to  deliver  power  directly  to 
the  wire  suspended  over  the  railroad  track. 
In  the  case  of  the  typical  Pacific  Northwest 
division  studied,  this  would  knock  $1,750,000 
off  the  capital  Investment  required  of  the 
railroad.  Then  the  Columbia  River  power 
administration  would  ultimately  recover  its 
outlay  In  the  power  rate  charged  the  rail- 
road. 

Dr.  Raver  believes  some  such  sharing  of 
the  costs  must  be  worked  out.  "In  our  ap- 
praisal of  the  western  railroad  electrification 
problem,"  he  says,  "we  recognize  the  burden 
of  the  large  Initial  investment  which  the 
railroads  would  have  to  make  In  so-called 
trackslde  facilities  for  power  delivery — that 
is,  from  our  transmission  lines  to  the  trolley 
Wires.  We  are  giving  study  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
may  provide  portions  of  the  trackslde  facili- 
ties by  carrying,  perhaps  within  the  power 
rate,  amortization  elements  which  would  per- 
mit the  railroads  and  the  Government,  to- 
gether with  manufacturers  of  electrical 
equipment,  to  extend  the  period  of  financing 
over  as  long  a  period  of  years  as  pracUcable." 


Break  for  the  Taxpayer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  194S 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  apro- 
pos of  discussions  on  the  streamlining  of 
the  Congress  and  other  branches  of  the 
Crovemment,  it  strikes  me  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
September  10,  1945,  is  very  worthy  of 
consideration : 

Of  all  the  advocate*  of  Government  re- 
organization who  so  far  have  testified  in 
favor  of  that  highly  essential  undertaking. 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren 
should  have  the  prize  for  calling  a  spade  • 
Efkade. 

Here  Is  his  salty  description  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  our  Government:  "A  hodge- 
podge and  crazy-quUt  of  duplications,  over- 
lappings,  inefficiencies,  and  inconsistencies, 
with  their  attendant  extravagance.  It  la 
probably  an  ideal  system  for  the  tax  eaters 
and  those  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  per- 
petually attached  to  the  public  teat,  but  it 
Is  bad  for  those  who  have  to  pay  the  bill." 

Continuing  In  this  delightful  vein,  he  adds: 
"With  nearly  three  hundred  billion  debt.  I 
hope  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  too  old 
fashioned  If  I  say  It  Is  time  to  draw  In  our 
belts:  to  see  that  the  Government  at  least 
gets  value  for  its  huge  expenditures,  and  to 
weed  out  Inefficiencies  and  hold  those  in 
charge  with  a  responsibility  that  cannot  be 
dodged  or  evaded.  One  of  the  necessary  ai^d 
essential  parts  of  the  reconversion  progrr.m 
Is  that  the  Government  put  its  own  house  in 
order." 
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By  way  of  tllxistratlon,  Mr.  Warren  ha« 
furxJalied  the  following  daU:  The  transpor- 
tation field  Is  divtdKl  between  75  bureaus, 
dlTlslons.  and  agencies;  public  housing  Is 
flinanoed  by  15  agencies;  8  departmenU  and 
Egencle*  have  their  dagers  In  the  pie  of  labor 
ralatlons;  8  bureaus  iind  agencies  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  vocational  education  and 
rehablliutlon:  6  ageiiciM  are  concerned  with 
nutrition  and  research  in  that  field:  3  or  4 
fPOtai  are  doing  something  about  Juvenile 
deUnqnency;  the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agencj;  the  Social  Security 
Board's  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  together 
with  proeraoQS  of  thu  Federal  Works  Agency 
Bureau  of  Community  Facilities  are  Involved 
in  aid  to  the  States  In  care  of  dependent 
children. 

This  Indictment  of  confusion  comes  from 
a  man  who  heads  an  agency  directly  respon- 
sible to  Congress,  rather  than  to  the  Execu- 
tive, who  spent  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves  and  is  as  Jealous  as  anybody  of 
OongreMlonal  control.  But  with  other  rea- 
sonable men  he  favors  handing  the  problem 
of  Government  reorganization  over  to  the 
President  and  letting  him  go  ahead  in  the 
abolition  of  functions,  creation  of  new  de- 
partments, amalgamations,  and  anything  else 
be  chooses  to  do — with  the  right  of  veto  of 
any  particular  plan  reserved  to  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolutlot;  within  a  specified  time 
limit 

That  Is  the  only  wjy  In  which  effective  re- 
organization can  be  brought  about.  In  Mr. 
Warrens  excellent  itinguage.  "Congress  can 
give  the  taxpayers  their  first  break  In  a  long 
time  by  giving  the  President  the  authority 
he  asks  for." 


Proposed  Mefiicai-Serrice  and  Hospital 
Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NrW  TOBK 

JN  THE  SENATE  OI'  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  September  12  (legislative 
day  of  Monday.  September  10k  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  current  discussion  of 
medical  service  and  health.  I  should  like 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Ricord  an  article 
by  Dr.  Harry  C.  Guess,  which  appeared 
in  the  Buffalo  ENening  News  magazine 
August  18  last. 

Dr.  Guess  proposes  a  combinec  medi- 
cal-service and  hospital  plan.  In  this 
particular  plan  he  would  have  each 
county  medical  soc^iety,  the  hospitals  In 
each  county,  indiistry,  labor  unions, 
granges,  savings  bunks,  and  Blue  Cross 
hospitals  included  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  proposed  plan. 

Dr.  Guess,  the  author  of  the  article,  is 
a  vw ell-known  Buflalo  physician:  past 
jwesident  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Erie 
County:  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Blue  Cross,  a  voluntary 
hospital  plan:  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Western  New  York 
Medical  Plan,  of  which  he  has  been  called 
the  father.  He  was  president  of  the  staff 
of  the  Millard  Fillmore  Hospital  for  3 
years. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  plan,  and 
while  I  have  not  l(X)ked  with  complete 
favor  upon  any  particular  plan,  I  think 
this  add^  to  the  discussion,  and  I  hope  the 
article  will  be  read  by  all  those  concerned 
with  medical  care. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe<  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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consisting  of  Dr.  Harvey  Hoffman,  afterward 
president  of  the  Western  New  York  Medical 
Plan,  and  Dr.  James  Borrel.  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion, to  formulate  a  medical -service  plan. 
As  a  result,  the  Western  New  York  Medical 
Service  Plan  received  a  State  charter  In 
1940  to  operate  as  a  nonprofit  corporation 
for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Preventive  medicine 
was  included. 

Actuarial  figures  were  not  available.  We 
made  mistakes;  we  learned  many  lessons. 
The  doctors  underwrote  the  plan  and  ac- 
cepted the  losses.  We  then  entered  the  pres- 
ent history-making  era  and  our  problems 
were  many.  Indemnity  Is  now  sold  ex- 
clusively, but  a  few  service  policies  still  are 
In  force. 

Surgical  Indemnity  was  started  to  attempt 
to  write  off  losses:  services  to  doctors  were 
reduced.  The  officers'  road  was  not  easy. 
As  t^e  Blue  Shield  medical  plan  continued, 
the  losses  continued.  The  Blue  Cross  hos- 
pitalization plan  continued  to  prosper  In 
leaps  and  bounds.  Today  the  assets  of  the 
hospital  plan  are  10  times  greater  than  those 
of  the  medical  plan.  This  Is  true  probably 
In  all  places  where  medical  service  has  been 
tried  by  nonprofit  organizations  In  competi- 
tion with  indemnity  companies. 

POtTR    BASES    FOR    PLAN 

In  the  last  6  months  the  western  New  York 
plan  has  progressed  somewhat  better,  how- 
ever, probably  due  to  the  fact  that  money 
has  been  plentiful,  and  Intensive  drives  have 
been  made  to  sell  Indemnity  policies.  How- 
ever, unemployment  looms  and  we  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  possible  problems. 

My  plan  Is  predicated  on  the  fact  that 
there  Is  professional  medical  service  In  every 
county  In  every  State  of  the  Union.  Blue 
Cross  hospital  plans  are  operating  In  33 
States,  and  spreading  rapidly.  Industry  u 
spread  all  over  the  country  as  are  hospitals, 
labor  unions,  granges,  and  savings  banks. 
These  comprise  the  basic  organization  for 
this  health -assurance-for-all  plan. 

Each  county  medical  society  Is  the  basic 
point  and  next  the  hospital,  the  Blue  Cross. 
Industry,  labor  unions,  the  Grange,  and 
banks.  Nonprofit  medical  groups  would  be 
established  in  each  community.  The  same 
organization  follows  for  Blue  Cross  plans, 
hoapitals,  Industry,  and  labor. 

tTNOER  CONTROL  BOARD 

In  each  county  or  group  of  counties  there 
would  be  an  e.xecutlve  committee  composed 
as  follows: 

Pour  doctors:  T\/o  general  practitioners 
from  an  existing  medical  plan,  and  two  spe- 
cialists of  the  county  medical  society;  two 
trustees  of  the  existing  Blue  Cross  Hospital 
Plan;  three  members  chosen  by  Industry;  one 
AFL  representative;  onp  CIO  representative; 
two  hospital  administrators;  two  hospital 
trustees. 

These  15  would  be  the  nonprofit  executive 
holding  corporation. 

Each  group  would  hire  a  secretary  to  carry 
out  detail  work. 

In  rural  communities  grange  and  bank 
representatives  would  be  substituted  for  In- 
dustry and  labor  representatives. 

The  holding  corporation  would  have  all 
assets  of  the  Blue  Cross  plan  and  medical 
plans  and  would  pay  the  Blue  Cross  plans  for 
their  administration  and  clerical  work. 

TWO-PART  POUCT 

If  no  Blue  Cross  plan  or  medical  plan  w;ere 
functioning,  the  executive  committee  would 
get  members  from  groups  underwriting  the 
plan. 

Each  group  would  be  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  operated  and  be 
under  supervision  of  the  State's  Insurance 
and  banking  departments.  The  executive 
committee  wotild  be  bonded  and  responsible 
to  the  various  regulatory  laws. 

The  policy  to  be  sold  would  consist  of  two 
parts:   (1)  That  for  complete  hospital  care; 
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(9)  that  for  medical,  obstetrical,  and  surgi- 
cal care  In  office,  home,  and  hospital. 

This  would  be  classified  as  a  universal,  all- 
inclusive  policy,  with  each  group  fiilftlllng  Its 
duties  and  not  infringing  on  the  ri);htB  of  the 
other. 

The  fees  for  doctors'  aerrlcea  and  taoepltal 
charges  would  be  conunenstu-ate  ^rith  those 
charged  In  other  areas,  based  upoi  compen- 
sation Insurance  rates.  In  State;)  that  do 
not  have  compensation  Insurant,  arerage 
rates  would  have  to  be  established  by  the 
executive  holding  corporation.  1%U  com- 
mittee would  meet  monthly,  its  ofQcors  elected 
for  2  years.  The  medical  and  hoap  Ital  plans 
would  have  trustees,  and  officers  would  be 
elected  each  year.  Officers  from  e^ich  group 
would  meet  every  3  months,  and  also  meet 
with  the  holding  corporation. 

FEE    13    CSNT8    A   DAT 

Group  medicine  adTocated  by  many  could 
be  a  reality  when  necessary  wltliout  full- 
time  salaried  doctors  and  could  be  .-.-o  ordered 
by  the  committee  discussing  cases  and  fees 
and  the  conditions  diagnosed.  This  plan  Is 
also  flexible  enough  to  cover  the  fie  d  of  den- 
tistry and  drugs  after  medical,  surglcsd,  and 
hospital  care  have  been  established. 

The  coat  of  hospital,  medical  ant  surgical, 
and  obstetrical  care  will  be  approxloiately  13 
cents  a  day.  Compared  to  some  existing 
plana  at  7  cents  a  day,  13  cents  will  seem 
high,  but  there  will  be  no  connecJon  with 
compensation  Insurance  nca*  will  any  com- 
pensation companies  be  contributing  to  thla 
plan  which  will  be  entirely  divorced  from 
compenslble  conditions. 

Chronic  illness  will  be  cared  for  %vlth  lim- 
itations by  the  executive  oommlttt-e's  deci- 
sion after  all  facts  have  been  presented  by 
the  various  committees. 

All  existing  institutions  will  be  used  in 
each  community,  thereby  eliminating  a  great 
expense  for  new  boepitala  and  facilities. 

EIGHTT -PERCENT  COVERAGK 

Municipal  employees  also  would  be  cov- 
ered, with  eacli  municipal  unit  paying  the 
share  equivalent  to  Industry  ar.d  labor 
unions.  Municipal  and  State  employees 
would  receive  $30  toward  their  policies  If  not 
In  a  union.  If  in  a  union,  the  public  em- 
ployer would  pay  912.  the  union  912,  and 
the  worker  124.  The  latter  would  he  a  pay- 
roll deduction  of  $2  a  week  for  12  weeks. 

Coverage  of  all  public  Industrial  workers 
would  give  approximately  80  percent  of  our 
population  ample  medical  protection. 

There  are  surplus  funds  in  vlrtUJiUy  every 
State  that  could  be  used  as  a  bonus  of  $12 
or  918  for  workers. 

The  public  mtist  budget  for  sickness. 
Each  worker  who  receives  more  than  9300  a 
year  would  have  to  have,  under  tils  plan, 
a  health  policy.  This  health  policy  would 
coat  948  anntially.  It  would  be  written  for 
single  and  married  workers  with  t>ona  fide 
dependents.  Industry  would  purchase  the 
policy  for  every  worker,  deducting  9i  a  week 
from  his  salary  for  12  weeks.  Industry  would 
pay  912  toward  the  policy,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  that  union 
would  contribute  912  toward  the  policy.  If 
the  worker  is  nonunloa.  the  912  i/ould  be 
divided  equally  between  industry  and  the 
worker  for  payment.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  medical  and  hospital  surgical 
plan  will  receive  the  XuU  amount  for  the 
policy  in  advance. 

psovroas  roa  DenciEMcixs 

Should  there  be  a  deficiency  it  could  be 
divided  four  ways — among  doctors,  hjspltals, 
Industry,  and  labor  tmions.  Should  there 
be  profits,  the  policy  holders  would  receive 
the  benefits  after  the  second  year.  With  this 
assurance,  large  surpluses  ^vill  not  be  needed. 
Win  or  lose  we  have  adequate  medical  care. 
This  Is  a  plan  by  all  and  tor  all  without 
profit  to  anyone.  Straight-life-insurance 
companies.  If  they  preferred,  cotild  eell  thla 
coverage. 


There  will  be  cloee  to  20.000,000  veterans 
and  dependents  who  will  have  a  right  to  look 
to  the  Government  for  care  when  needed. 
After  the  last  war  It  coat  the  Ooremment 
9190,000.000  a  month  for  veterans'  hospital 
care.  A  plan  run  on  the  community  basis 
would  save  much  money  In  Federal  taxes. 
The  work  on  pay  roll  deductions  would  be 
minimised.  Industry  could  borrow  the 
money.  If  necessary,  and  the  worker  would 
be  protected  medically  for  1  year.  Thla 
would  make  him  a  letter  worker  with  that 
aaaurance.  Should  he  become  unemployed, 
he  would  still  be  cared  for  on  that  year's 
policy. 

NO   LtTXTTRT    CARS 

To  protect  the  physician  a  celling  for  serv- 
ices to  a  single  worker,  without  dependents, 
would  be  set  at  91.800  a  year;  tingle  with 
dependents,  92,400  a  year.  For  a  married 
man.  with  or  without  children,  the  celling 
wotild  be  92,400  a  year  providing  he  is  the 
sole  support  of  his  wife. 

Doctors  would  have  to  see  that  there  is 
no  unnecessary  or  luxury  care.  Doctors" 
committees  would  have  to  cooperate  with  the 
executive  committee  in  arriving  at  fee 
decisions  and  settling  other  subjects. 

Chiseling  would  probably  play  a  small  part, 
and  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  severely  by 
committees  selected  at  intervals  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  from  the  various  divisions. 

Experience  has  shown  us  In  this  part  of  the 
State  that  these  infringements  are  few  com- 
pared to  what  they  were  when  the  Western 
New  York  group  practice  was  started. 

This  plan  could  be  worked  for  medical  and 
social  indigents  and  could  be  purchased  on 
the  same  basis  as  it  would  In  Industry.  Tax- 
payers again  would  be  protected,  welfare  ad- 
ministration expenses  would  be  minimized, 
and  each  community  would  be  caring  for  Its 
own  without  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

EDUCATION     IfECDED 

Preventive  medicine  could  become  a  reality. 

The  fear  by  the  doctors  of  Blue  Cross  plans 
dominating  medicine  would  be  eliminated. 
Profits  would  be  evenly  distributed.  All  would 
carry  the  expense  proportionately.  Money 
placed  in  capital  surplus  or  contributed  to 
charity  by  Industry  could  be  used  by  industry 
to  care  for  Its  workers.  Greater  protection 
would  be  maintained  by  better  health.  The 
good-neighbor  policy  between  labor  and  In- 
dustry would  be  promulgated.  The  money 
collected  by  labor  unions  could  be  used  for 
bettering  the  conditions  of  their  own  mem- 
bers. 

No  doubt  much  education  will  be  needed 
by  seme  of  the  medical  profession  to  accept 
this  type  of  assurance  for  all,  but  the  days  of 
isolationism  In  medicine  are  getting  fewer 
and  the  Idealist  who  believes  he  Is  different 
from  the  profession  In  his  ability  and  pos- 
sibilities must  see  a  new  order,  or  accept  a 
bad  order  In  the  form  of  State  or  Government 
medicine,  surgery,  and  hospitalization.  Un- 
der the  plan  we  would  have  adequate  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  care  without  fear  or 
favor,  and  the  free  choice  of  a  physician, 
which  has  proved  the  beat  policy  for  civilian 
care. 

COOPIBATIVX  HZALTH  PUlX  OXTTLINSD 

Wfio  loould  operate  the  plan 

1.  Each  county  medical  society. 

2.  Hospitals  in  each  community. 
8.  Industry. 

4.  Labor  imiona. 

5.  Granges. 

6.  Savings  banks. 

7.  Blue  Cross  hoapttal  plans. 

Services  offered 

Part  1.  Combined  medical  house  and  office; 
surgical  office,  house  and  hospital;  speclaUst'a 
aervice.    General  practitioner's  service. 

Part  2.  Complete  hospitalization. 

Cost  of  policy 

Combined,  all-inclusive  coverage.  948  a 
year. 


Method  of  payment 

Employer  advances  cost  of  policy  for  each 
worker. 

Employer's  share  of  oost.  912  or  $18. 

Worker  repays  employer  924  or  930. 

Labor  union  repa>-s  employer  912  for  each 
member. 

Worker's  share  deducted  92  a  week  for  12 
or  15  weeks. 

If  nonunion,  worker  pays  930.  and  employer 
918. 

Plan  operates  on  same  basis  for  civil  and 
Industrial  workers. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  plan  re- 
ceives payment  for  policy  at  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  or  at  each  qtiarter  in  advance 
for  a  1-year  policy. 

Ceiling  on  paid-out  benefits 

Single  worker  without  dependents,  91,800  a 
year. 

Single  worker,  bona  fide  dependent,  92,400 
a  year. 

Married  worker,  wife  and  children  or  no 
children.  92.400  a  year. 

Married  man  and  wife,  both  workers.  92,400 
a  year. 


Proposed  Site  for  PermaBeat  Headquarters 
of  tlie  United  Nations  Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  LbFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Poughkeepsle  Kiwanis 
Club,  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  which  is 
in  the  Thirtieth  EMstrlct  represented  by 
me  here  in  the  Congress,  offering  a  suit- 
able site  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  p)ermanent  headquarters 
for  the  United  Nations  government: 

RESOLtTTIONS     AOOPTKD     BY     THZ     POUOHIUCZPSIS 
KTWANIS    CLtTB,    AtTGTTST    28,     1»4S 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  are  now  giv- 
ing consideration  to  a  site  for  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Govern- 
ment with  a  site  in  the  United  States  con- 
sidered probable;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  such  site  be 
spacious  enough  to  afford  room  for  the  many 
structures  and  services  essential  to  such  a 
project;  and  the  site  be  convenient  to  inter- 
national lines  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation; and  that  such  site  liave  a  back- 
ground of  natural  beauty  conducive  to  the 
high  purposes  of  world  peace  and  prosperity; 
and 

Whereas  Dutchess  County  has  such  a  site, 
situate  at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  where  the  United 
States  has  title  to  extensive  and  adequate 
lands  for  such  a  purpose:  and 

Wb««as  Hyde  Park  as  the  home  and  burial 
place  of  our  late  President,  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt,  has  a  special  sentimental  appeal 
to  most  of  the  United  Nations — many  of  their 
repreeentatives  having  visited  there  in  re- 
cent years — and  the  people  of  those  United 
Nations  knew  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  as  the 
symbol  of  United  States  good  wUl  and  ma- 
terial aid;  and 

Whereas  the  selection  of  such  site  would 
honor  the  memory  of  a  man  who  by  virtue 
of  his  leadership  of  this  Nation  through  moat 
of  the  war  period,  contributed  outstandingly 
to  a  United  Nations  victory  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  Organization  for 
World  Peace:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolvrd.  Th*t  th-s  Kiwanls  Club  of  Pough- 
keepsle.  N.  T..  doe*;  re«p«ctfully  urge  upon 
the  Prealdent  and  Congreae  of  the  United 
State*  to  offer  a  suitable  site  at  Hyde  Park, 
N.  Y..  to  the  United  Nations  for  a  perma- 
nent headquarters:  and  be  it  further 

Kesolvrd.  That  all  individuals,  legislators, 
and  organizations  of  every  nature  who  ap- 
prove such  proposal  are  hereby  invited  to 
endorse  such  plan  ind  work  for  its  attain- 
ment in  such  manner  as  they  see  fit. 

Resolution  offered  by: 

PftzscRic  A.  Smith. 

AvQxnrt  28,  1945. 


Scoop  Firom  the  Bilge 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PERa  PRIEST 

or  ITNNSSSZX 

m  THE  HOUSE  C>P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  include  here  an  editorial  from 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SCOOP   Pt.OK   THX   BIIXX 

For  13  long  and,  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
excruciating  years  the  hatchetmen  of  Col. 
Bertie  McCormlck  chopped  at  the  stature  of 
Prankhn  D.  Roosevflt.  They  wore  out  their 
hatcheu.  Roosevelt  living  was  too  much  for 
them. 

Roosevelt  died  Jtist  before  the  Nation  he 
had  led  in  peace  and  in  war  planted  its  flag 
in  victory  on  the  crushed  schemes  of  the 
enemies  of  mankind.  Hatred  of  this  great 
American  President  still  gnaws  like  a  fox  at 
Colonel  Bertie's  vitals.  His  men  have  l>e«n 
sent  out  with  new  hatchets  to  hew  at  the 
good  name  of  a  good  man  gone  to  hts  grave. 
The  Chicago  T^bune  is  the  newspaper  to 
which  the  American  people  would  not 
hearken,  for  which  Colonel  Bertie  will  not 
forgive  them.  Had  they  so  hearkened  they 
would  have  sat  on  their  hands  While  Oer- 
many  and  Japan  gobbled  up  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  would  have  been  no  VE-day 
in  Berlin,  no  VJ-day  at  Tokyo.  Hitler  and 
Hiroblto  now  would  be  debating  whether  the 
American  surrender  papers  should  be  signed 
In  Washington  or  San  Francisco,  or  at  both 
plaocs  at  once. 

This  is  the  newspaper  that  used  to  scream 
every  day  before  elections  that  the  defeat 
of  Rocsevelt  was  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Amer4ca,  that  ttie  reelection  of 
Ruueevelt  would  set  up  a  dictatorship.  In 
its  campaigns  agalnut  Roosevelt  living  there 
was  uo  vileuess  to  which  the  Tribune  would 
uut  sloop. 

In  its  continuing  trinists  at  Roosevelt  dead 
It  has  contrived  to  stoop  even  lower.  Using 
the  Pearl  Harbor  reports  as  a  pretext,  it  has 
Botxiped  from  the  bilge*  of  Its  own  hate- 
poisoned  liver  the  iitaguant  residue  of  its 
bilious  spleen  to  cait  after  the  memory  of 
the  man  the  American  people,  oft -Judging 
him.  loved  and  respected. 

And  stUl  will  love  and  respect  despite  the 
Tribune's  slimy  charges  that  ovtr  Pacific  Fleet 
was  caught  flatfooteci  and  sunk  in  the  mud 
of  ^arl  Harbor  because  Roosevelt  planned 
It  that  way.  For  thrt  American  peuple  will 
remember  that  in  Xhiyse  anxious  years  when 
the  totalitarian  war  machine  rumbled  about 
the  conquest  of  the  world  it  was  Franklin 
Rooeevelt  who  pleaded  with  his  countrymen 
to  prepare  to  defend  their  liberty,  but  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  loudest  voice  of  the  isola- 
tionists, which  scoffed  at  the  plea  and  de- 
nounced the  leader. 


Comes  now  this  discredited  newspaper  to 
keep  echoing  the  voice  o^  Radio  Tokyo  which 
brave  American  soldiers  have  fought  across 
3.000  miles  of  ocean  to  a  till;  innocent  Japan 
wanted  only  to  keep  the  peace,  America 
forced  her  into  war.  The  Japanese  war 
lords  had  no  thought  Df  striking  America 
(an  event  they  had  planned  for  generations). 
It  was  the  bloodthirsty  Boosevelc  who  left 
them  no  choice. 

Colonel  Bertie's  Hatcl^tman  Flynn  labors 
this  Japanese  thesis  through  10,0CO  words  of 
alleged  "proof" — and  succeeds  In  proving 
that  the  Chicago  Tribune  still  hates  Roose- 
velt. The  rest  of  his  p  irpjorted  evidence  is 
drawn  from  Japanese  sources  (Flynn's  sur- 
prise piece  is  an  "interc»pted  code  message" 
from  Tokyo  to  Berlin  i  week  b«;fore  Pearl 
Harbor  saying  that  Un;  ted  States- Japanese 
relations  are  ruptured  and  obiter  dicta 
lifted  from  past  files  of  l  he  Chicago  Tribune. 
These  "statements  of  fact"  were  merely  the 
editorial  opinions  of  the  Tribune  itself. 
They  are:  that  Roosevilt  was  playing  the 
British  game,  that  he  had  engaged  himself 
to  bring  the  United  S' ates  into  war  with 
Japan,  that  he  dellbeiately  provoked  the 
Japanese  to  attack  us. 

Upon  them  Flynn  erects  a  case  of  contra- 
dictions and  absurdltlei .  Roosevelt  malici- 
ously weakened  the  flejt  In  the  Pacific  to 
invite  the  Japanese  to  h  ive  at  us;  nut  Roose- 
velt massed  the  fieet  it  Pearl  Harbor  to 
excite  the  Japanese.  He  arrange  the  fleet 
to  be  in  Pearl  Harbor  like  sitting;  ducks  as 
bait  for  a  Japanese  atti  ck:  but  he  was  cer- 
tain the  attack  would  be  against  British  terri- 
tory, at  Singapore  perh  ips.  and  perhaps  on 
the  Philippines  or  GuHcn.  Roosevelt  knew 
the  attack  was  coming,  ne  had  set  the  stage 
for  it — the  scenery  is  leautlfully  arranged: 
but  when  the  attack  came  he  was  appalled 
and  frightened. 

Colonel  Bertie's  hat<hetman  paints  the 
late  President  as  a  two-f  iced,  arrogant  know- 
it-all.  Yet  he  elaborate  y  plotted  Pearl  Har- 
bor Just  to  keep  his  word  to  the  American 
people  that  their  sons  'irould  not  go  to  war 
unless  the  Nation  wert  attacked.  Because 
plainly  the  President  could  not  hiive  worked 
out  this  dark  and  fantastic  plot  alone.  Flynn 
Js  compelled  to  bring  into  It  the  aigh-rank- 
ing  military  and  ad  nlnistrative  figures 
around  him:  Cordell  Hull  necesstirily  would 
have  to  have  been  a  party,  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  must 
have  known — or  have  b<en  dolu.  Flynn  ex- 
plains it  all  on  political  grounds. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Roberta  headed  a 
commission  that  investigated  Pearl  Harbor 
promptly  after  the  aitick.  Roberts  waa  a 
Republican.  But,  pont  flcates  Flynn,  "This 
was  the  master  stroke."  Roberts  tiad  himself 
advocated  "an  open  leclaratlon  of  war, 
*  *  *  Now  he  had  his  war.  He  could  be 
depended  upon  not  to  :Mt  «ny  tit«tn  upon 
Its  Infancy." 

To  the  Chicago  Tribune  there  were  no  de- 
cent Americans— who  disagreed  with  the 
Tribune's  Isolationism. 

The  Tribune  has  spun  Its  preposterous 
yarn.  Its  picture  of  Franklin  Roosovelt,  hap- 
pily aware  that  the  "var  he  detlred"  was 
about  to  break,  waiting  at  the  White  House 
on  December  7.  "playing  with  his  itamp  col- 
lection, with  only  his  frend,  Harr^-  Hopkins, 
with  him"  la  quite  on  ;  tar  with  a  thousand 
other  fabrications  aimec  at  the  seme  man  by 
the  same  new.spaper  ti  i  its  tncet^sant  and 
futile  aAsaults  upon  hii    preetlge. 

Rooeevelt  himself  wduld  have  delighted 
either  to  ignore  or  to  overturn  this  latest 
traduction.  Since  he  no  longer  cim  speak. 
millions  of  American  citizens  who  before  now 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  choosing  between 
him  and  Colonel  McCorimIck  will  ha^e  no  dif- 
ficulty in  knowing  now  where  lies  the  truth 
and  where  the  false  witness. 

As  for  the  Tribune  11  self,  no  one  expects 
It  to  change  Its  spots,  tven  for  decency — or 


perhaps  last  of  all  for 


decency.    But  since 


it  appears  to  be  so  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
"Roosevelt  did  it"  and  leans  so  heavily  In 
this  persuasion  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
enemy.  It  must  have  given  prominence  to  the 
assertion  made  yesterday  in  Japan  by  Rear 
Admiral  M.  Kanazawa,  commander  of  the 
once  great  naval  base  of  Kure. 

"Japan,"  the  admiral  assured  Clark  Lee, 
of  INS,  "made  very  many  strategical  mis- 
takes, but  the  biggest  mistake  of  all  was 
starting  the  war." 

Perhaps  Colonel  Bertie  and  his  hatchet 
men  will  undertake  to  put  the  admiral  right. 


Sixth  Anniversary  of  the  Attack  on 
Poland  by  Germany 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  OELAWARX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wilmington  Morning  News, 
Wilmington.  Del.,  of  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 1,  1945: 

Sixth   Anniversary  or  th3  Attack   oh 
Poland  bt  Geemant 

Six  years  ago  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  Nazis  unleashed  their  hordes  for  con- 
quest, starting  the  second  war.  Though  un- 
prepared for  the  attack,  Poland  resisted 
valiantly— though  disarmed,  terrorized  and 
subjected  to  unbelieveable  and  fiendish  tor- 
tures, Poland  fought  on— the  only  occupied 
country  without  a  Quisling.  For  8',i  years 
within  the  borders  of  their  motherland,  the 
Poles  have  waged  a  desperate  and  relentless 
struggle.  Poland  has  paid  a  terrible  price 
for  this  struggle.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  hostages  were  hung  or  shot,  and  hundreds 
of  villages  have  met  the  fate  of  Lidice  In 
reprisal.  The  Polish  underground  Army  has 
kept  over  600.000  Nazi  soldiers  immobilized 
and  about  60.000  Gestapo  agenu  busy. 

Outside  of  Poland,  the  Polish  troops  fought 
for  Narvik,  the  BatUe  of  Britain,  Tobruk, 
Monte  Casslno,  in  Italy.  France,  Holland,  on 
the  sea  and  in  the  air  over  Europe,  and 
the  63-day  battle  of  their  underground  army 
in  Warsaw  with  the  Nazis,  proving  again  to 
the  world  that  uo  sacrifice  of  blood  or  suf- 
fering is  too  great  for  the  Polish  nation. 

POLAND    WAS    PmOMISKO    IT    DCCLAJIATIONf    MADE 

By  President  Franklin  D  Rooeevelt. 

On  October  14,  1930: 

"Historic  devotion  of  the  peoples  both  of 
Poland  and  of  the  United  States  to  the  cause 
of  liberty." 

On  January  6,  1941: 

"We  were  committed  never  to  acquiesce  In 
a  peace  dictated  by  aggressors  and  sponsored 
by  appeasera." 

On  July  5.  1941: 

"The  Polish  struggle — an  Inspiration  •  •  • 
to  Uberty-lovlng  people  everywhere." 

On  August  21.  1941: 

"A  message  to  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
States  containing  the  text  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter; 

"Second.  No  territorial  changes  that  do  not 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  peoples  concerned; 

"Third.  The  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
wiU  live:  Sovereign  rights  and  self-govern- 
ment restored  to  those  who  have  been  forc- 
ibly deprived  of  them; 
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"Sixth.  That  all  men  in  all  the  lands  may 
live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  f  .om  fear  and 
want." 

On  July  0,  1943: 

•The  Polish  people  may  be  certain  that 
their  sufferings  and  unceasing  contributions 
to  our  common  cause  will  not  be  forgotten 
when  their  hour  of  liberation  spikes." 

On  August  31,  1943; 

"Restoration  of  a  rule  of  Justce." 

On  May  3,  1944: 

"It  was  Poland  who  first  delled  the  Nazi 
hordes." 

In  June,  1944: 

"Poland  shall  reassume  her  r  ghtful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world." 

By  the  Secretary  of  State  Conlell  Hull: 

On   September   28.    1939: 

"Agreement  signed  In  Moscow  between  the 
Government  of  Germany  and  of  Soviet 
Russia,  disposing  of  the  territory  of  the 
Polish  Republic.  Is  an  illegal  i.ct  in  direct 
Tlolation  of  existing  treaties  end  Interna- 
tional law."  (The  Ribben' rop-Molotov 
agreement.) 

On  March  21.  1944: 

"All  nations,  large  and  small  •  •  •  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  outs.de  interfer- 
ence." 

By  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Suinner  WeUes: 

On  July  27.  1940: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed •  •  •  to  any  form  of  intervention  in 
the  domestic  concerns  of  any  sovereign  state." 

On  July  31,  1941: 

"United  States  does  not  recognize  any 
changes  in  Poland." 

By  the  Assistant  Secretary  Adolph  A.  Berle: 

On  September  1.  1942: 

"Restitution  of  freedom  to  the  deathless 
Poland. — An  emblem  of  our  victory." 

By  the  Secretary  of  State  Edw  ird  R.  Stet- 
'tinlus.  Jr.: 

On  December  18.  1944: 

"The  United  SUtes  Government  stands 
unequivocally  for  a  strong,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent PolUh  SUte  with  the  untrammeled 
right  of  the  Polish  people  to  order  their 
Internal  existence  as  they  m«  fit." 

WHAT    RXWARO    POLAND    ttCtJVtO    )X«    BETNO    A 

BTXAorAar  lotal  allt^ 

1.  One-half  of  Poland  given  to  Soviet 
Russia. 

a.  Ttie  remaining  half  of  Polam!  dominated 
by  Soviet  Russia. 

3.  A  Moscow-made  new  government  for 
Poland  compoeed  of  Russian  Communists. 

4.  Polish  Army  numbering  over  250,000  sol- 
diers, who  fought  at  the  side  of  American 
and  Knglish  Armlet,  dare  not  lo  return  to 
Poland  in  fear  of  arrest,  deportation,  or  even 
execution. 

6.  Liberated  Polltb  workers  that  were 
forced  to  work  In  Germany  and  prUoners  of 
war,  dare  not  to  return  to  their  motherland 
in  fear  of  arrest,  deportation,  or  iven  execu- 
tion. 

0.  The  only  legal  Poltah  Govrrnment  In 
exile  in  London,  which  was  rrcogaaed  aa  such 
by  the  United  BUtes  and  41  other  United 
Nations  for  S^  yaara.  waa  not  consulted  even 
one*  u  to  tha  affatra  of  its  people  In  Poland. 

In  the  name  of  10.000  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  we  appeal  to  all  of  our  fellow  cltl- 
■ena.  Ainarlcana  of  good  will. 

Proteat  againat  the  new  partltlo;i  of  Poland 
which  waa  approved  by  the  United  Statea. 

Protest  against  depriving  Poland  of  her  full 
freedom,  independence,  and  integrity  by  the 
Russian -made  new  Polish  Govern  aient  oom- 
poaed  of  Russian  citizens  with  tr.e  approval 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

Defend  Poland — for  In  defending  her  you 
defend  truth  and  equity,  right  anl  justice — 
you  defend  collective  security  of  the  world 
and  the  individual  security  of  oif  country, 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Council  op  the  Polish  Socnnxs  and 
Clubs  in   the  State  or   Delawaex, 

MeMEEE      or     the     POLISH-/.MEETCAIt 

Congress. 


Sale  of  Surplus  Government  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter : 

Antlebs,  Okla.,  September  9,  1945. 
Hon.  Paxjl  Stewaet. 

Congresaman,  Third  District, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Paul:  I  have  just  received  your  com- 
munication from  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion for  War  relative  to  the  release  of  butane 
equipment  which  we  were  interested  in.  As 
you  no  doubt  recall,  the  subject  of  our  in- 
terest was  why  they  would  or  could  release 
equipment  for  installation  in  homes  here  by 
a  firm  in  Oklahoma  City  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  our  applications  for  installations 
on  farms  in  the  county  that  were  and  are 
producing  food  products  and  could,  therefore, 
be  classed  as  essential  users. 

In  fiu-ther  connection  with  the  above  let- 
ter, I  note  that  Mr.  Webber  goes  to  great 
length  to  explain  the  part  butane  played  in 
the  war  effort,  but  he  reverted  to  the  old 
Army  game  of  just  passing  the  btick  and/ or 
plain  avoiding  the  issue,  namely,  why  o\u 
applications  were  denied  and  the  ones  from 
the  "big  bcjrs"  approved.  Of  course,  the  re- 
strictions have  been  removed  now  and  so  he 
evidently  feels  that  that  should  clear  up 
ever3rthing. 

With  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  quite 
a  number  of  items  for  civilian  users  comes 
another  problem  that  I  would  like  to  call  to 
your  mind  In  connection  with  the  OI  bill  of 
rights.  I  note  with  no  little  concern  that 
certain  parts  of  the  bUl  are  to  be  studied 
with  the  end  to  Ironing  out  portions  that 
make  It  entirely  unworkable  to  the  veteran 
as  It  now  stands. 

Along  these  lines  I  should  like  to  relate 
some  of  the  dllBculties  I  am  experiencing  In 
the  attempt  to  aet  up  and  operate  my  newly 
established  business.  Tou  know  my  back- 
ground; that  for  years  I  managed  a  alsabls 
retail  store  here  before  joining  a  large  whole- 
sale concern  In  Dallaa.  Tou  know  my  expe- 
rience, and  I  believe  you  wotild  consider  me 
competent  to  recognise  and  combat  any  or- 
dinary obstacle  that  might  arise  In  the  nor- 
mal operation  of  a  busineas. 

The  OI  bill  of  rights  as  It  Is  set  up  Is  sup- 
pose to  provide  assistance  to  the  returning 
veteran  in  establtahlng  his  own  business,  if 
he  should  so  deslrt.  Certain  priorities  were 
supposed  to  b«  astabllshed  for  \he  purchase 
of  scarce  items  from  surplus  commodities  and 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  was  as- 
signed the  function  to  carry  out  this  phase 
and  to  arrange  financial  assistance  ahould  It 
be  required.  Any  value  this  service  might 
hava  Intended  Is  defeated  before  It  gets 
started  bccHU(»e  a  later  clause  plainly  stipu- 
lates that  ahould  any  purchases  be  made 
the  itema  cannot  b«  raaold.  Now  I  ask  you. 
how  In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  can  a  man 
profit  from  buying  merchandise  that  he  is  not 
allowed  to  resell?  Incidentally,  these  pur- 
chases are  arranged  through  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  or  the  surplus  com- 
modities agencies  that  will  sell  to  any  indi- 
vidual on  a  bid  basis  anyway.  Tet  if  the  sale 
Is  made  for  a  OI  thro\igh  the  bi'l  of  rights, 
he  is  not  permitted  to  offer  t^ese  goods  for 
resale. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  I  am  en- 
countering is  the  fact  that  mine  Is  a  newly 
formed  bvisiness  and  the  wholesalers  and  fac- 
tories plainly  state  that  they  are  going  to  take 
care  of  their  old  customers  before  they  sup- 
ply any  new  ones.     One  manufacturer  has 


told  me  that  he  has  3.4C0  butane  tanks  made 
up  but  that  he  cannot  accept  my  order  imtil 
his  earlier  orders  to  his  old  customers  are 
filled.  Of  course,  these  old  customers  are 
the  ones  who  stayed  here  at  home  and  have 
had  advantage  of  wartime  bu.sluess  and  prof- 
Ite  and  I  am  just  one  or  stveral  other  GI  Joes 
who  have  given  a  few  years  to  making  it  pos- 
sible for  those  old  customers  and  that  same 
manufacturer  to  enjoy  their  business.  This 
same  manufacturer  performed  Government 
contracts  in  the  manufacture  of  shell  cas- 
ings. Of  course,  the  first  argument  in  his 
favor  is  that  he  was  also  doing  his  patriotic 
service.  Sure  he  was.  but  so  was  the  GI 
and  on  a  nonprofit  basis,  except  maybe  for 
a  little  stray  metal  he  might  collect — in  his 
body. 

The  above  situation  Is  t3rpical  of  every 
wholesaler  contacted  In  my  efforts  to  pur- 
chase goods  for  my  store.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  Congress  and  the  President  really 
want  to  give  some  as&,stance  to  the  veteran 
who  is  trying  to  rehabilitate  himself  through 
the  establishment  of  a  little  business,  the 
solution  Is  very  simple.  Just  empower  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  or  a  like 
agency  to.  when  the  GI  has  located  a  source 
of  supply,  simply  "freeze"  that  manufacturer 
or  wholesaler's  stocks  until  that  GI  has  been 
permitted  to  make  the  purchase  of  his  re- 
quirements. His  purchases  would,  of  course, 
have  to  be  limited  to  quantities  based  on  the 
size  of  his  establishment  or  it  might  end  up 
with  a  lot  of  GI  establishments  merely  oper- 
ating as  "fronts"  for  some  big  retaUer. 

Paul,  I  think  I  am  like  most  of  the  other 
fellows  will  be:  we  dont  want  Uncle  Sam 
to  give  us  anything.  We  just  want  an  even 
break  with  the  boys  who  have  stayed  behind. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  concern, 
I  am. 

Your  friend, 

Tom  BtrrLEs. 


Address  by  Dr.  J.  Raymond  Schmidt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  ixduna 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  194S 

Mr,  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmarka  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  so-tlcle  by  Dr. 
J.  Raymond  Schmidt  as  publli'^hed  In  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  of  August  15.  1945; 

Slogans  are  as  eeaentlal  In  fighting  mod- 
ern wars  as  men,  ships,  airplanes,  weapons, 
ammunition,  and  food.  During  World  War 
I  such  slogans  as  "the  war  to  end  war"  and 
-to  make  the  morld  safe  for  democracy"  in- 
spired us  to  spsed  up  the  war  effort. 

Ths  outstanding  slogan  for  World  Wnr  II 
has  been  ths  "preservation  of  the  American 
way  of  life."  Presumably  the  power  in  thla 
slogan  Is  derived  from  the  fear  in  the  aver- 
age American's  heart  thnt  life  will  not  l>e 
the  aame  in  our  country  if  we  lose  the  war. 
In  other  words,  the  slogan  conveys  the  Im- 
preeslon  that  loss  of  the  war  means  that 
"the  American  way  of  life"  will  be  sup- 
planted by  a  German  or  Japanese  way  of  life. 

Although  the  war  with  Germany  ended  3 
months  ago  in  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  danger  of  losing  the 
American  way  of  life  Is  greater  than  ever. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a  broken, 
bankrupt,  and  defeated  nation,  policed  today 
by  American,  British,  French,  and  Russian 
troops,  the  teachings  of  Bismiu-ck  and  Hitler 
have  spread  to  America  and  are  strong 
enough  to   threaten   the    overthrow   ctf   the 
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American  way  of  life  In  favor  of  the  Pnia- 
■lan  way  of  life,  otherwise  known  as  com- 
pulaory  peacetime  military  training. 

Sarly  In  Jure  a  special  House  Postwar 
Military  Policy  Committee  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  general  proposition  that 
tiwre  should  be  some  sort  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  following  World  War  II.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  only  supporters  of  com- 
puisory  peacetime  military  training  were 
War  Department  attaches.  Army  ofScers.  and 
others  likely  to  benefit  from  the  establish- 
ment of  militarism  as  a  national  policy.  A 
great  array  of  church,  educational,  farm,  and 
labor  leaders  appeared  and  registered  their 
protests  against  any  form  of  peacetime  mili- 
tary training  as  being  bureaucratic,  despotic, 
and  undemocratic. 

DOES  THIS   ACCOUNT  FOB  fTT 

The  Army  atutude  can  best  be  understood 
^  fact  there  are  1.600  generals,  many  of 
them  lieutenant  colonels  and  captains  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  who  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  retiring  or  being  placed  on  the  inactive 
Hal.  These  men  will  need  a  large  peacetime 
army  to  preserve  their  status  and  salary 
rating. 

The  Hoxise  Postwar  Military  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  IS  to  6  favored  the  adoption  of  a 
broad  policy  of  universal  military  training 
to  be  conducted  In  such  a  manner  and  on 
such  a  basis  as  to  cause  the  least  interference 
with  normal  education  and  careers  consist- 
ent with  the  effectiveness  of  the  training 
program.  Now  that  the  House  Postwar  Mili- 
tary Committee  has  spoken.  It  is  up  to  the 
House  Military  AHalrs  Committee,  of  which 
RcpresenUtlve  Andrsw  J.  Mat.  of  Kentucky. 
U  chairman,  to  announce  when  hearings  wUl 
be  held  on  Mr.  Mat's  bUl.  H  R.  615.  which 
provides  for  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training. 

When  a  powerful  Nation  like  the  United 
States  adopts  the  policy  of  universal  con- 
scription It  must  be  because  of  danger  from 
attack  by  an  equally  powerful  nation.  The 
nations  charged  with  bringing  on  World  War 
II  are  Germany  and  Japan,  but  they  will  be 
powerless  to  attempt  another  world  conquest 
for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  Therefore, 
In  the  words  of  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, on  the  International  horizon  "there  la 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear." 

TALKING    VZACt.    THINKING    WAB 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  nations  capa- 
ble of  waging  large-scale  warfare  are  England 
and  Russia.  With  these  naUo  iS  we  are  en- 
tering into  a  world  peace  organization,  which 
Commander  Harold  K.  Stassen.  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  recently  an  Ameri- 
can delegate  to  the  San  Francisco  United  Na- 
tions Conference,  says  will  postpone  World 
War  ni  for  at  least  50  years.  Then.  In  the 
name  of  common  sense,  why  put  the  nation 
on  a  permanent  military  basis  when  the 
yotuig  men  to  be  trained  within  the  next  few 
years  will.  If  still  living,  be  well  past  50  at 
the  start  of  the  next  global  war?  Surely, 
It  cannot  be  that  we  have  no  faith  whatever 
In  the  good  Intentions  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia. It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  how  our  mighty 
allies  can  be  less  Interested  In  maintaining 
peace  than  we  are.  Certainly  their  losses  in 
the  present  war  have  far  exceeded  our  own, 
great  as  they  have  been. 

As  we  see  it.  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training  can  mean  only  that  our  statesmen 
have  very  little  faith  that  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  can  prevent  futtire  wars.  When  we 
■tart  training  millions  of  young  men.  the 
movement  to  militarize  the  entire  world  will 
be  under  way.  Because  America  has  adopted 
universal  conscription  and  launched  a  mighty 
military  machine  to  go  with  it.  every  nation 
upon  the  earth,  small  and  great,  will  feel 
compelled  to  fall  In  line  and  be  ready  to  go 
to  war  oa  a  moment's  notice.  There  can  be 
but  one  resxUt:  All  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  frightful  cost  of 
the  armament  race  we  hare  precipitated. 
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Mr.  RICH.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarks 
Include  the  following 
Bristol  (Pa.)   Courier 
1945: 

TRUMAN  SWINdS 

All  lingering  doubts  about  whether  Presi- 
dent Truman  plans  a  "middle  of  the  road** 
course  vanished  with  bis  official  message. 

In  that  message  the  Pi  esldent  swung  far 
to  the  left. 

His  program  Is  as  radlcfel  as  any  ever  ex- 
pressed by  President  Roos(  velt.  and  has  none 
of  those  occasional  bursu   of  caution  which 
made  the  original  New  Dealer  describe  him 
self  as  only  "a  little  left  ol  center. 

By  his  21  recommendatli  )ns.  President  Tru- 
man seeks  objectives  almost  Identical  with 
those  of  the  new  Labor  Pnrty  administration 
In  Great  Britain,  now  opfnly  committed  to 
state  socialism. 

The   American   version 
munlsm  financed  by  creep  ng  inflation. 

In  the  16.000-word  message,  some  lip  serv- 
ice was  paid  to  private  enterprise  initiative, 
and  some  reference  m^de  to  our  over- 
mortgaged  national  ecocotny;  but  there  was 
no  realistic  facing  of  two  facts;  first,  that  we 
can  have  "free  enterprise"  only  by  freeing 
It,  and  second,  that  our  tnances  are  so  de- 
pleted anything  less  than  drastic  economy 
•pells  collapse,  bankrupted  and  rtiln. 

To  a  nation  overspent  afid  overtaxed,  stag- 
nating and  Inert  at  the  threshold  of  great 
opportunity.  President  Tmiman  offers  more 
deficit  spending  and  little  tax  relief. 

To  a  i>eople  tangled  aqd  Immobilised  by 
administrative  red  tcpe,  he  recommends  vast 
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new   communistic   delegations   of   power   to 
himself  and  to  his  bureaucratic  friends. 

To  an  Industrial  and  commercial  economy, 
the  wheels  of  which  have  been  locked  by  the 
overbreaking  of  OPA,  he  offers  further  rigid 
controls  which  deny  the  facts  of  economic  life 
under  free  government. 

Unprecedented  new  peacetime  powers 
which  he  seeks  for  his  executive  department 
Include : 

The  Nation's  first  peacetime  conscription. 

Dictatorship  In  the  White  House  over  mil- 
lions of  public  employees. 

Vast  arbitrary  power  to  subsidize  favored 
groups  In  Industry  and  agriculture. 

Preliminary  steps  to  a  government  credit 
monopoly. 

Authority  to  gamble  virtually  without  limit 
In  Industrial  and  agricultural  activities  under 
thL  guise  of  buying  "stock  piles." 

Potential  monopoly  of  Government  In  the 
forthcoming  building  and  housing  program-s. 

The  unquestioned  right  to  play  Interna- 
tional poker  with  billions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
moneys. 

The  matters  Just  listed  are  those  which 
EUgment  the  President's  powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Nation's  safeguards  of  freedom. 
In  many  other  items,  he  proposes  new  thrusts 
at  private  initiative  Just  as  deadly  to  free- 
dom— and  Just  as  thoroughly  saturated  In 
the  doctrines  of  Marx  and  Lenin. 

He  backs,  for  example,  thinly  disguised 
national  "closed  shop"  program  under  the 
misnomer  of  "full  employment."  He  pro- 
poses a  new  scheme  of  "general  Inventory 
controls"  which  would  Inject  the  hand  of  bu- 
reaucracy into  even  Industrial,  commercial, 
and  buslne.ss  house  In  the  Nation.  He  sup- 
j>orts  to  the  hilt  the  "sri-ssors  play"  squeeze 
being  operated  by  OPA  against  private  enter- 
prise through  the  two  blades  of.  first,  Invit- 
ing wage  Increases,  and  second,  freezing  prices. 

Mention  of  the  President's  love  for  "free 
enterprise"  and  desire  for  balanced  national 
finances,  In  the  midst  of  such  a  pro^jram.  is 
as  convincing  as  a  bespectacled  Japanese 
ambassador  bowing  and  smiling  at  those  he 
plans  to  destroy. 

The  program  is  communism  and  national 
socialism  in  false  whiskers.  It  would  make 
a  Joke  of  the  American  Constitution,  and 
finish  the  New  Deal  master  project  of  over- 
turning the  American  form  of  government. 

Congress  is  asked  to  vote  itself  out  of 
office — to  retire  on  higher  pay  from  Its  con- 
stitutional duties  and  rights. 

Exactly  the  objectives  which  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  in  England  la  seeking  openly 
would  be  attained  here  by  indirection. 
Where  the  British  plan  to  nationalize  the 
Bank  of  England,  we  would  drive  private 
credit  out  of  existence  by  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly. Where  Attiee  expects  to  buy  up  basic 
Indtistrles.  Truman  and  the  OPA  would 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  them  by  bureaucratic 
controls,  and  then  take  them  over.  Where 
the  Laborites  of  England  plan  the  direct 
nationalization  of  land,  this  would  be  ac- 
complished here  by  the  more  roundabout 
but  equally  certain  process  of  endless  sub- 
sidies, regimentation.  Interference,  restric- 
tion, and,  of  coxirse,  though  not  mentioned 
In  the  Truman  message,  the  final  unioniza- 
tion of  farmers  and  farm  employees. 

The  death  of  small  business  Is  spelled  In  a 
few  words.  Here  they  are:  The  public,  said 
the  President,  is  "entitled  to  buy  •  •  • 
products  at  prices  based  on  our  traditional 
system  of  high  output  and  low-unit  costs. 
The  promise  of  good  profits  for  businessmen 
must  not  be  based  on  small  Initial  volume." 

To  those  who  know  their  history,  all  this 
has  a  familiar  ring.  In  detail  after  detail  the 
program  Is  that  by  which  Adolf  Hitler  sold 
the  German  people  the  Idea  of  letting  him  be 
their  dictator. 

The  keynote  Is  the  same  old  New  Deal  doc- 
trine of  fear  and  planned  scarcities,  super- 
q>ending,  and  ever -rising  bureaucracy. 
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The  fact  that  Truman  himself  Is  wobbly 
on  many  of  the  points  la  little  comfort.  He 
backs  down  somewhat  on  canoellatlon  of 
lend-lease,  pulls  In  his  horns  a  bit  on  the 
peacetime  draft,  trifs  to  stradd  e  on  ttutes, 
dodges  the  real  issue  a.  the  labor  union-war 
veteran  tu^,  of  war.  ducks  the  question  of  a 
national  audit,  and  runs  for  cover  In  such 
matters  as  the  Wagne.  health  bill,  the  social- 
security  extension,  and  certain  rurrent  war 
subsidies. 

But  liberty  and  free  government  need  only 
one  wound  to  die — not  many.  The  Truman 
program  is  deadly  to  them  both. 

And  for  sll  this  vast  extension  of  govern- 
ment authority  and  spending,  f  hlch  would 
crucify  both  freedom  and  resources  of  the 
American  people,  which  would  plunge  us  In- 
extricably into  the  heart  of  the  Irflatlon  mire 
In  which  we  have  been  wading,  what  is  the 
excuse? 

Admittedly  there  Is  none;  vie  have  re- 
sources, manpower,  machinery,  materials,  and 
markets.  Under  true  free  enterprise,  success 
would  be  assured. 

But  there  must  be  some  semtlance  of  an 
excuse  to  turn  our  back  on  the  principles 
which  made  America  *he  greatest  Nation  on 
earth. 

What  Is  It? 

President  Truman  begs  Coniress  and  a 
Nation  eager  to  tread  the  paths  of  freedom 
to  invent  the  only  emergency  hi  can  think 
of— to  pretend  that  the  war  isn't  over. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  President  Franklin  D. 
RooMvelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

or   MiClIICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
accompanying  article  by  Winifred  Brand, 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Westward: 

Thx  Drreorr  Westwabd. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  6,  1945. 
Hon.  John  Lisinski, 

Member  of  Conffress, 

Dearborn,  Mich. 

DcAB  Conckbasman:  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
failed  to  see  In  any  other  newspaper  in  De- 
troit or  elsewhere  any  mention  of  tribute  or 
gratitude  to  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  the  victory  we  have  won.  we 
are  taking  the  lit)erty  of  sending  you  under 
separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  August  34  edition 
of  the  Detroit  Westward. 

On  the  front  page  of  this  publication  you 
will  notice  an  article.  Give  Thanks  Where  It 
Really  Belongs,  written  by  our  editor.  Wini- 
fred Brand.  In  which  we  have  expressed  trib- 
ute to  the  men  whose  foresight  and  courage 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  final  victory. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  it  In  no  way 
ca^ts  any  reflection  on  our  current  President, 
nor  does  It  seek  to  minimize  the  great  work 
he  is  doing. 

However,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  this  is 
the  only  newspaper  article  of  Its  kind  to  have 
been  run,  and  considering  the  support  th's 
newspaper  has  always  given  the  administra- 
tion, war  loans,  publicity  for  all  Government 
and  service  organizations,  and  the  space  It 
has  devoted  to  morale-building  material  of 
any  kind,  we  believe  that  you  might  con- 
sider the  publication  of  the  afore-mentioned 
article  In  the  Conckxssional  Rccoso. 

As  far  as  the  war  bond  drives  held  In  the 
pa&t  few  years,  we  have  aided  both  financially 


and  through  the  medium  of  our  newspaper, 
to  sell  over  $7,000,000  worth  of  bonds. 

Trusting  you  will  consider  this  suggestion, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Aucx  Q.  Hackxnberc.  Manager. 


OIVX  THAN  Its   WHERE  IT  KSALLT   BELONGS 

To  President  Truman,  who  came  into 
power  on  the  eve  of  victory,  came  the  plaudits 
of  the  Nation  for  our  celebration  of  VJ-day. 

In  not  one  newspaper  have  we  seen  any 
article,  any  printed  word,  giving  the  credit 
where  It  really  Is  due,  on  the  Ud  of  a  casket 
sealed  in  May. 

To  our  late  President  Pranklln  Delano 
Roosevelt  ahould  go  at  least  a  prayerful, 
grateful  memorlam  for  this,  our  greatest  vic- 
tory. It  was  for  this  he  worked,  and  to  this 
end  he  died. 

Long  before  we  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing  In  the  offing  as  the  powerful  atomic 
bomb,  which  decided  the  final  outcome  of 
the  war  with  Japan,  Roosevelt  knew  It.  and 
in  spite  of  opposition  and  criticism,  gave  the 
scientists  the  green  light  on  experimenta- 
tion. 

While  the  Nation  was  seething  In  indigna- 
tion agadnst  the  President,  demanding,  in  its 
ignorance.  "Why  don't  we  take  our  strength 
away  from  Germany  and  fight  Japfua  first?" 
when  critics  and  the  anti-British  were  sneer- 
ing and  accusing  Roosevelt  of  pulling  Brit- 
ain's chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  while  we  let 
our  own  scorch,  he  knew,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  very  few  who  knew,  that  Germany, 
too,  was  working  night  and  day  to  perfect 
that  terrible  weapon,  the  atomic  bomb. 

Throughout  this  long  and  hard  term  of  crf- 
flce.  President  Roosevelt  poured  the  last  full 
measure  into  the  cup  of  the  working  man. 
He  was  accused  of  extravagance,  playing 
politics,  wanting  to  be  a  dictator,  and 
through  it  all  he  kept  the  poor  from  starva- 
tion, made  work  for  the  unemployed,  and 
pushed  a  protesting  Nation  into  a  position 
where  it  could  swing  into  war  production 
when  it  was  necessary.  For  this.  too.  he  was 
called  a  warmonger.  He  was  sneered  at,  de- 
rided, and  insulted. 

But  through  it  all  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt looked  further  ahead  than  any  of  his 
critics  He  was  a  big  man  who  did  not  stoop 
to  even  recognize  small  things  or  small 
people. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  eve  of 
victory  over  Germany,  Roosevelt  knew  what 
was  ahead.  He  knew  we  would  have  the 
atomic  bomb  for  our  final  victory.  He 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  took  99- 
year  leases  on  strategic  islands.  He  had 
locked  ahead  into  the  future  for  America,  a 
future  which  he  knew  he  would  not  be  here 
to  share. 

At  the  height  of  our  victory  today,  let  us 
give  all  the  credit  that  is  due  President  Tru- 
man, but  let  us  not  forget,  too,  to  lay  at  least 
a  wreath  of  grateful  remembrance  on  the 
still  form  of  our  fallen  Chief. 

It  was  for  this  he  lived,  and  It  was  to  this 
end  that  he  died.  Thoughtless,  ungrateful, 
and  stupid  though  mankind  be.  let  us  at 
least  be  big  enough  to  recognize  his  port 
In  the  victory  today  and  not  leave  It  for  our 
grandchildren  to  do.  poring  over  the  pages 
of  history  books  a  generation  hence. 


The  Neuropsycbiatric  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MIKNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
biggest  and  most  difficult  problems  the 


Veterans'  Administration  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  will  have  to  deal  with  in 
the  months  ahead  is  the  problem  of  the 
so-called  neuropsychiatric  veteran,  of 
whom  there  are  hterally  hundreds  of 
thousands.  I  have  just  received  a  most 
thoughtful  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  problem  from  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  working  with  it  every  day.  He  has  a 
high  military  rank  and  occupies  a  very 
eminent  position  among  neuropsychia- 
trists  in  this  country.  His  letter,  of 
which  I  include  a  portion,  makes  clear 
the  difiBculty  of  giving  successful  treat- 
ment to  a  psychiatric  patient  in  the 
Army  when  much  of  his  difficulty  may  be 
an  inner  rebellion  against  the  whole 
military  set-up  because  of  experiences  in 
battle  or  otherwise  which  are  inevitably 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  Army. 
I  believe  the  position  is  valid  that  neu- 
ropsychiatrists  are  going  to  be  more 
needed  and  will  be  far  more  eflective  in 
giving  treatment  to  veterans  after  they 
are  returned  to  civilian  life  than  while 
they  are  still  in  military  service;  and 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  should  speed 
drastically  the  discharge  of  many  of  the 
neuropsychlatrists  still  being  retained  In 
the  service  as  well  as  of  the  milder  bor- 
derline neuropsychiatric  cases.  I  am 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  ap- 
propriate Army  and  Navy  officials  smd 
also  of  the  Veterans'  Administration: 

Convalescent  and  Regional  Hosfttal, 

September  2,  1945. 
Dr.  WALTnt  JtTDD. 

RcpreaentatU^    from    Minnesota.  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Waltee:  The  end  of  the  war  having 
arrived,  we  seem  to  be  in  the  place  of  trying 
to  determine  how  many  doctors  need  remain 
to  take  care  of  physical  and  mental  casual- 
ties, assist  in  demobilization,  etc.,  and  how 
many  can  be  permitted  to  return  to  civilian 
life. 

Since  I  am  a  neuropsychlatrlst.  I  can  give 
you  more  information  regarding  this  field 
than  any  other.  We  commonly  hear  that 
neuropsychlatrists  ai-e  essential  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  soldier,  that  psychiatric  casu- 
alties are  tremendous,  etc..  etc. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  the  following: 
The  military  psychiatrist  can  at  best  have 
only  a  small  part  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
soldiers,  since  he  is  an  olBcer  as  well  as  a 
psychiatrist,  and  the  average  soldier  is  ac- 
tively hostile  to  the  Army  and  to  any  symbol 
of  Army  authority.  Thus  the  psychiatrist  is 
unable  to  eatablisb  a  rapport  with  moet 
patients  at  this  stage — that  is  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities — and  can  accomplish  little 
unless  he  can  promise  the  patient  a  quick 
discharge.  In  which  case  the  discharge  usually 
cures  the  patient.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  hospital  admissions  for  psychiatric  reasons 
has  fallen  off  sharply  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  since  the  motivation  to  escape 
overseas  duty  and  combat  is  now  gone.  Most 
so-called  psychiatric  cases  need  some  experi- 
ence of  civilian  living  which  cannot  be  given 
In  an  Army  atmosphere.  Civilian  psychi- 
atrists can  help  them  to  some  extent — Army 
psychiatrists  cannot.  Thus  statistics  dating 
to  the  era  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
are  now  usless.  and  should  not  be  taken  as 
indicating  a  great  need  for  psychiatrists. 

The  veteran's  biueau  stated  recently  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  aid  psychiatric  casual- 
ties. May  I  ask  why  they  are  not  ready?  The 
Chilian  physicians  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
establish  a  rapport  with  psychlntrfc  carual- 
tles  of  war,  who  now  react  markedly  to  the 
military  atmosphere  and  mUitary  doctors. 

The  statement  that  there  is  a  great  shortage 
of  neuropsychlatrists  is  without  fotmdation. 
There  are  actutlly  plenty  of  tbsm  but  they 
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are  tied  up  In  small  station  hospitals  all  over 
the  country  which  have  few  or  no  patients, 
and  are  kept  open  to  pad  the  rolls  so  as  to 
show  a  need  for  Army  doctors  where  no  need 
actually  exists.  Most  of  these  station  hospi- 
tals at  small  bases  could  be  closed  and  the 
same  work  done  by  a  dispensary,  freeing 
Ihowandu  of  doctors  and  permitting  the 
patlcnta  to  obutn  better  care  in  general  and 
regional  hoepltals. 

Sincerely  yours. 


magnificent  leadership  and  valiant  fight 


DemobilizatioB — Wlien  ? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
will  the  American  men  and  women  get 
out  of  military  service?  The  answer  to 
that  question  will  depend  upon  who 
answers  the  question. 

Ask  the  Army?  The  answer  is.  the 
point  score  is  too  high  to  let  very  many 
out  within  a  year  or  more.  Each  change 
In  the  point  system  made  by  the  Army 
has  been  more  of  a  camouflage  than  a 
reality  in  providing  for  speedy  demobi- 
lization. Each  news  report  setting  forth 
changes  proposed  Invariably  states  that 
12  or  more  months  will  be  required  to 
let  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  out.  and 
that  Is  the  rub.  The  same  old  story 
every  time — 12  months  or  more. 

Ask  the  Navy?  Precisely  the  same 
story  as  with  the  Army. 

It  all  leads  to  the  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  neither  the  Army  nor  Navy  ever 
intended  up  to  the  present  time  to  have  a 
very  speedy  demobilization.  Point  scores 
have  been  purposely  made  too  high  to 
let  very  many  out.  If  that  were  not  the 
case  the  total  number  of  points  required 
would  have  been  fiJted  much  lower.  Let 
us  place  the  responsibility  exactly  where 
It  belongs— on  the  high  Army  and  Navy 
authorities  that  do  make  the  plans  for 
demobilization. 

Ask  the  American  people?  Never  to 
my  knowledce  has  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  been  so  aroused  and 
so  worked  up  as  they  are  now  since  the 
war.  they  say.  Ls  over.  Is  the  war  over? 
Unconditional  surrender  terms  have 
been  signed  by  all  enemy  countries. 
Does  not  that  mean  the  war  is  over? 
Why  does  the  Army  and  Navy  high  au- 
thorities not  act  to  show  the  American 
people  that  the  war  is  over  by  imme- 
diately modifying  the  point  system — if 
they  must  have  a  point  system — so  that 
many  millions  of  men  and  women  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  who  are  not  now  needed 
for  occupation  of  conquered  territory 
may  be  immediately  released? 

Ask  Congress?  The  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  in  their 
speeches  that  can  be  read  in  the  Coif- 
casssioNAL  Record  have  given  expression 
to  intense  di5app>ointment  toward  the 
slow  way  demobilization  is  going  on.  In 
fact,  that  expression.  Intense  disappoint- 
ment, is  not  nearly  strong  enough. 

The  American  people  are  justly  proud 
of  the  great  victory  brought  about  by 


ing.    They  want  to  love 


their  Army  and 


Navy  high  commands.  ]  Jut  if  those  high 
commands  are  not  wise  enough  to  sense 
the  intense  feeling  of  the  American  peo- 
ple against  the  keeping  of  unnecessary 
millions  in  service,  thej  themselves  will 
be  responsible  for  completely  changing 
a  great  admiration.        | 

May  we  respectfully  urge  those  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  respons:  ble  for  the  point 
system  to  see  the  black  clouds  rising  be- 
fore the  lightning  strikes,  and  make  im- 
mediate reasonable  changes  to  let  mil- 
lions out  who  are  now  t  eeded. 


Conserve  Childhood  Values  as  Well  as 
Property  Vilaes 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 


or  ca: 
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Wednesday.  Septeiiber  12,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day I  briefly  spoke  in  support  of  the  need 
of  continued  Federal  ad  and  assistance 
to  child-care  centers  ir  my  native  State 
of  California  for  a  pericd  of  6  months  at 
least.  I  am  informed  that  about  one- 
fifth  of  all  the  child-care  centers  of  the 
Nation  are  in  the  State  of  California 
and  that  about  47  perce  it  of  the  children 
in  such  child-care  centers  in  California 
are  from  homes  in  wh  ch  the  father  is 
still  in  uniform  and  tie  mother  is  still 
at  work.  I  am  also  informed  that  this 
average  of  47  percent  Is  distinctive  for 
California  and  brought  about  by  the  cen- 
tralization of  war  effort  in  California. 
The  fact  is  that  the  pe  centage  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  is  only  35  percent. 
There  are  about  21,00(  children  in  the 
child-care  centers  in  California,  about 
10,000  of  whom  are  school  age.  and  I 
recognize  that  these  a 
school;  but  that  leaves! 
more  than  half  of  w| 
Angeles  County,  of  pra 
city  of  Los  Angeles  alone  has  91  centers 
for  preschool  children! with  an  attend- 
ance of  almost  thirty-flve  hundred.  My 
home  city  of  Long  Beairh  has  31  centers 
for  about  eleven  hundr(  d  children. 

Children'ln  the  Naticn  having  fathers 
still  in  uniform  and  moihers  still  at  work 
present.  I  beheve,  a  defmite  Federal  obli- 
gation which  should  dause  the  proper 
authorities  to  more  seriously  consider 
terminating  this  worth  r  child-care  pro- 
gram on  October  31.  I  believe  it  should 
not  be  terminated  or  that  date,  but 
should  be  extended  for  a  period  of  at  least 
6  months,  for  during  that  period  many 
important  adjustments  will  be  made  in 
home  life  as  well  as  m  industrial  life. 
In  the  Eighteenth  District  of  California, 
which  I  represent,  therp  have  been  mass 
meetings,  committee  meetings,  meetings 
of  parents  and  school  leaders  on  this 
problem  which  the  welcome  surrender 
of  Japan  has  brought!  suddenly  to  the 
foreground.  I  have  dojtns  of  letters  and 
telegrams  on  the  sub,  ect  since  Japan 
surrendered.    The  cWll-care  centers  In 


lust  be  back  at 

over  12.000.  and 

lom   are   in  Los 

school  age.    The 


my  district  have  sent  out  notices  to  the 
parents  that  their  child  will  no  longer 
have  care  after  October  31.  At  the  end 
of  my  remarks  I  set  forth  copies  of  six 
of  the  dozens  of  letters  I  have  received. 
September  7  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Virling  Kirsey.  sujierintendent 
of  schools,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

Have  received  dozens  of  letters  from  Los 
Angeles  County  mothers  of  children  of  fa- 
thers still  In  uniform,  and  also  not  in  uni- 
form, demanding  continuance  of  child-care 
centers  for  both  groups  of  children,  but  pri- 
marily for  preschool  children.  Please  advise 
me  fully  Immediately  California  present  pro- 
visions and  whether  yet  definite  what  Cali- 
fornia will  promptly  do  if  anything.  Thanks. 
And  also  advise  me  your  judgment  relative 
further  Federal  assistance  and  program  nec- 
essary and  to  what  extent.     Thanks. 

And  I  received  the  following  answer: 
Public  funds  cannot  be  sp>ent  for  pre- 
school education  in  California.  Numerous 
groups  petitioning  Governor  to  have  laws 
changed  at  emergency  session  of  legislature 
anticipated  for  near  future.  Matter  to  be 
discussed  by  Assembly  Education  Interim 
Committee,  September  25.  Gardner  John- 
son, chairman.  No  assiorance  of  what  may 
occur.  Federal  assistance  should  continue 
until  permanent  place  of  program  is  deter- 
mined. Program  should  be  provided  to  care 
at  least  for  children  of  war  widows,  disabled 
veterans,  and  mothers  with  husbands  still 
In  service,  ^nd  families  of  deceased  war  work- 
ers until  readjustment  is  completed. 

On  September  6  I  received  a  wire  from 
Ruth  Forbes  Sherry  urging  support  of 
continued  child  care  centers  and  giving  • 
me  notice  of  mass  meeting.     I  replied  to 
her  wire  as  follows: 

Answering  your  wire  just  received  Inform- 
ing me  mass  meeting  September  6,  re  nurs- 
eries for  children  of  worklngwomen,  and 
asking  my  position  on  same.  Will  gladly 
agree.  Strongly  favor  same.  Am  advised 
about  60  percent  of  mothers  having  children 
in  child  care  centers  in  California  are  serv- 
icemen's wives,  while  national  average  is 
about  35  percent:  that  California  on  July 
3i  had  about  21,000  children  between  2  and 
14  years  of  age;  that  city  of  Lcs  Angeles  had 
about  5,400  and  Long  Beach  about  1.100;  that 
large  percentage  of  mothers  and  service- 
men's wives  was  not  known  at  time  Lanham 
Act  money  was  asked  for.  Have  talked  per- 
sonally with  General  Fleming  and  Mr.  Field 
of  FWA  and  definite  feelings  were  that  Fed- 
eral Government  had  different  obligation  to 
children  and  wives  of  men  still  in  service 
than  to  other  children  and  President  Tru- 
man has  asked  General  Fleming  to  report 
situation  to  Lanham  committee  Immediately 
and  ask  extension  of  program  for  only  chll-* 
•dren  of  working  mothers  of  men  still  in  uni- 
form, if  possible,  as  Lanham  Act  limited  to 
war  emergency  needs.  No  other  present 
Federal  legislation  permitting  extension  or 
expenditures  for  such  child  care  services. 
Reports  were  also  that  California  State  has 
not  yet  adequately  entered  the  picture. 
Have  wired  Doctor  Dexter,  director  of  educa- 
tion. Sacramento,  and  Virling  Kirsey,  of  Los 
Angeles,  asking  information.  Federal  basis 
of  Lanham  Act  was  largely  that  mothers  were 
needed  in  wartime  Industries  during  war  and 
th:  t  need  now  eliminated  and  that,  there- 
fore, mothers  of  children  should  retiu'n  to 
homes  and  care  for  their  children. 

After  speaking  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee and  with  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Lanham  Act  and  with  others  having 
the  responsibility  of  determining  this 
matter,  I  sent  the  following  telegram 
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September    12    to    Gov.    Earl    Warren, 
Sacramento,  Calif.: 

Will  your  call  for  emergency  or  special  ses- 
sion of  legislature  include  matter  of  chUd 
care  or  preschool  education?  Reason  for  my 
Inquiry  Is  that  present  Information  here  is 
California  laws  do  not  now  permit  such  care 
and  present  discussion  here  also  Is  that  Fed- 
eral fund  should  not  be  available  in  any  event 
longer  than  necessary  to  enable  California 
to  meet  California  problem.  No  present  as- 
surance here  Federal  funds  available  after 
October  31,  but  If  you  assure  your  call  will 
include  this  subject  bare  present  possibility 
of  obtaining  extension  of  time  to  6  months 
for  Federal  prcg'ara.  Petitions,  letters,  tele- 
grams arrive  in  here  by  hundreds  from  Cali- 
fornia and  your  immediate  assurance  of 
problems  included  in  your  emergency  call 
will  materially  aid  California  Congressmen 
In  immediately  present  stronger  case  before 
committees  which  will  meet  within  the  next 
few  days.  Thanks  in  advance  for  your  im- 
mediate advices  in   the  premises. 

The  following  letters  will  Indicate  the 
strain  and  stress  the  problems  being 
presented  by  the  proposed  sudden  ter- 
mination on  October  31.  They  deal 
with  these  valuable  child-care  centers 
in  California: 

WeLFARI  CotJNCIL 

or  Metropjlitan  Los  Angeles, 

COMMUNriT  Welfare  Federation, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  Septeviber  17,  1945. 
Congressman  Clyde  Dotli: 

Because  of  your  concern  over  the  child- 
care  problem,  you  will  be  Interested  In  the 
meeting  held  here  last  night,  S2ptember  6, 
under  the  auspices  of  our  emergency  child- 
care  committee.  Talks  were  made  by  three 
as.':cmbl3rmen.  including  Speaker  Lyons,  by 
several  mothers  with  children  in  the  centers, 
by  representatives  of  organized  labor,  both 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO,  by  an  industrialist  fa- 
miliar with  the  problem,  by  Dr.  Trilllngham, 
by  our  president.  Mrs.  Sumner  Spaulding. 
and  ethers 

Some  1.400  or  1.500  people  were  present, 
Including  not  less  than  1.200  mothers  of  chil- 
dren using  the  child-care  centers,  and  there 
certainly  was  a  great  feelin3  of  urgency  that 
the  child-vare  prog^ram  should  not  b?  termi- 
nated. 

Theresas  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  that 
the  State  of  California  should  do  something 
atKJUt  UiJil  fttid  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  State  of  California  will  do  something. 

The  trouble,  of  course.  Is  that  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  ha-;  been  too  precipitant  in 
announcing  the  termination  of  Federal 
funds.  We  were  all  greatly  heartened  by  the 
special  story  In  the  Daily  News  last  night 
telling  of  the  efforts  of  yourself  and  other 
southern  California  Congressmen  to  enact 
legislation  continuing  Federal  aid. 

That  Is  all  very  encouraging,  but  we  were 
wondering  If  In  the  meantime  the  Los  An- 
geles County  delegation  might  not  bring  all 
the  pressure  they  can  to  get  the  FWA  to 
extend  Its  closing  date  from  October  31  (Sep- 
tembcr  30  In  many  places)  for  another  2  or  3 
months,  so  as  to  avoid  the  actual  shutting 
down  of  these  centers  on  the  announced 
dates  What  we  are  afraid  of  is  that  before 
any  new  legislation  can  be  enacted,  either 
State  or  Federal,  the  centers  will  be  closed 
out  Personnel  Is  rapidly  leaving  now  and 
a  pretty  severe  and  chaotic  condition  wlU 
result  If  the  actual  closing  takes  place. 

With  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  in- 
terest In  this  serious  problem,  we  are. 
Cordially  yours, 

C.    W.    PTEITFEm, 

Executive  Secretary. 
Bellfloweb,  Calit.,  September  4,  1945. 
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CoNGSESSMAN  Cltde  Dotlx: 

May  this  be  added  to  the  many  appeals 
from  women  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  continuance  of  Federal  aid  that  the 
child-care  centers  can  remain  open? 

We,  whose  children  have  benefited  from 
this  7lse  plan,  are  deeply  appreciative  of  your 
efforts  In  the  past  concerning  this  and  feel 
we  can  count  on  yoiu-  continued  interest  and 
support. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Vera  Eraham. 

Long  Eeach,  Caut.,  September  4,  1945. 
Congressman  Cltde  Dotli: 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  child- 
care  program.  I  am  told  this  Is  to  be  discon- 
tinued. As  I  am  a  widow  with  two  boys — 
ages  8  and  5 — it  is  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
tinue working.  I  have  no  other  source  of 
Income. 

I  know  there  are  other  mothers  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  and  if  the  child-care  pro- 
gram Is  discontinued  it  will  probably  mean 
some  children  being  left  alone  and  will  lead 
to  more  Juvenile  delinquency.  I  feel  we  have 
too  much  of  this  already  and  should  prevent 
it  as  much  as  possible.  The  child -care  pro- 
gram is  good  training  for  the  children,  and 
I  know  my  boys  have  been  getting  excellent 
care  and  I  have  been  able  to  work  knowing 
they  are  well  cared  for. 

If  you  can  do  anything  to  help  keep  this 
program  going  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  myself  and  many  others  I  am  sure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Fat  O.  Morgan. 

Long  Beach.  Calit..  August  23,  194S. 
Congressman  Cltde  Dotle: 

I  am  a  serviceman's  wife  and  I  have  two 
little  children  in  the  day  nursery.  I  am 
working  in  a  restaurant  and  as  I  have  a  large 
doctor  bill  to  pay,  I  must  continue  to  work. 
The  day  nurseries  are  to  be  closed  soon  now, 
I  have  been  told.  Please,  can't  you  help  some 
way  to  keep  them  open  for  the  mothers  that 
have  to  work? 

I  am  trying  so  hard  to  get  these  bills  paid 
before  my  husband  is  out  of  the  service  so 
he  won't  have  to  come  back  to  civilian  life 
w*th  debts  to  pay  off. 

I  haven't  any  Idea  how  long  it  will  be  before 
he  will  be  released  from  the  service. 

Thanks  for  anything  you  can  do  to  help  In 
this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Olivu  Mat  Hartup. 


Long  Beach,  Calit.,  August  25,  1945. 
Congressman  Cltde  Doyle: 

I  have  a  pre-school-age  child  in  the  Poly-Hl 
Nursery  In  Long  Beach.  I  understand  that 
these  nurseries  are  to  be  discontinued. 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  ask  your  help  in 
trying  to  keep  this  public  service  in  effect  by 
some  ways  or  means.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
reasonable  higher  weekly  fee,  if  necessary.  In 
order  for  their  continuance.  It  has  been  a 
great  advantage  to  me,  as  well  as  many  other 
working  mothers.  It  has  also  given  our  chil- 
dren great  opportunities  for  educational  ad- 
vancements. Your  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter will  be  greatly  appreciated.  Thanking 
ycu. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  James  L.  Reno. 

COMPTON,  Calit.,  August  25, 1945. 
Congressman  Cltde  Dotle: 

I  am  writing  In  regard  to  the  expectant 
closing  of  the  Compton,  Calif.,  child-care  pro- 
gram. I  was  Informed  that  the  nvirsery 
school  will  be  closed  by  September  22,  1945, 
due  to  the  lack  of  funds  to  continue  the 
operations  of  these  schools.  In  writing  to 
you.  I  hope  to  point  out  what  this  would 
mean  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  thousands  of 
other  mothers  Just  IUlc  me. 


I  have  three  small  sons;  twin  boys  3  yecrs 
old.     Billy  is  6. 

The  nursery  to  them  has  bc:?n  home  for 
some  time.  They  have  had  the  prcpsr  food, 
rest,  and  play  that  a  growing  child  must 
have.  They  have  had  the  love  and  patient 
care  of  mothers  at  the  nursery,  that  made 
them  realize  that  their  own  mother  had  to 
work  while  dad  was  in  the  Army  or  wherever 
he  might  have  to  be.  Most  of  all  to  we 
mothers  that  had  to  work  to  keep  our  home 
fires  burning  until  our  husbands  and  fathers 
were  home.  The  nursery  was  a  place  that 
we  knew  that  our  minds  could  be  free  from 
worrying  If  they  were  playing  In  the  street, 
or  If  they  were  fed,  or  all  the  other  things 
that  the  nursery  has  done  for  them. 

Representative  Doyle,  the  war  may  be  over 
for  some,  but  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  mothers  like  myself,  whose  husbands 
have  been  gone  for  several  years  and  lots  of 
them  will  not  be  coming  home  at  all,  the  big 
fight  is  still  to  come.  We  still  have  to  make 
a  living  for  them.  We  still  have  to  educate 
them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  Most  of  all 
we  still  have  to  be  both  mom  and  dad  to 
them.  We  young  Americans  can  and  we  will 
do  this.  If  you  will  only  give  us  a  little  support 
to  carry  on  the  work  our  husbands  left 
undone  when  they  gave  their  lives  that  you 
and  I  and  our  children  might  have  a  free 
country  to  live  In.  Please  do  what  you  can 
to  see  that  my  boys  and  others  like  them 
don't  have  to  be  neglected  by  closing  the 
Compton  nursery  schools.     Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Ren  A  BtniNS. 


American  Women's  Volontary  Serrkes, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OT  calitcrnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  12.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  important  and  yet  one  of  the 
least  publicized  services  performed  on 
the  home  front  during  the  war  was  that 
of  the  American  Women's  Voluntary 
Services.  In  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara 
the  local  chapter  was  especially  active 
and  its  work  at  Welcome  House  was  a 
tremendous  contribution  tr  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  entire  community  and  of  espe- 
cial value  to  the  service  men  and  women 
and  their  families.  I  was  so  impressed 
by  the  achievements  of  this  organization 
when  I  was  In  Santa  Barbara  last  month 
that  I  requested  the  local  chairman  to 
draw  up  for  me  a  brief  statement  of  the 
services  performed.  This  statement  of 
genuine  service  I  am  proud  to  include  as 
a  portion  of  my  extension  of  remarks: 

American  Women's 
Voluntary  Services, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

welcome  house 

In  the  spring  of  1943,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  wives  and  families  of  servicemen 
stationed  In  and  near  Santa  Barbara  were 
beginning  to  follow  them  here  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Many  had  difficulty  in  locat- 
ing themselves  in  the  town,  and  the  offices 
of  organizations  like  the  USO  which  were 
equipped  to  deal  with  servicemen,  but  not 
with  their  families,  were  constantly  being 
besieged  for  a  type  of  assistance  they  were 
unable  to  give.    Therefore,  in  May  1943,  the 
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American   Women's   Voluntary   Serrlces  de- 
cided to  open  Welcome  House. 

A  small  house  was  found  next  to  the  bus 
terminal  and  an  office,  sitting  room,  kitchen 
and  completely  equipped  nursery  were  as- 
sembled. The  families  of  servicemen  Im- 
mediately began  to  come  to  us  for  help  in 
flndln?  places  to  live  and  for  Information 
and  adrice  of  all  kinds.  The  newspapers  and 
the  radio  gave  publicity  to  the  problem  and 
poinded  OUT  the  need.  This  caused  home-  and 
apartment -bouse  owners  to  cooperate  by 
notifying  us  whenever  they  had  any  space 
they  were  willing  to  rent.  Our  files  soon 
contained  l)etween  1.200  and  1,400  listings. 
As  quickly  as  a  vacancy  was  telephoned  to 
us,  we  made  it  available  to  a  service  family. 
and.  of  course,  these  1  400  listings  have  been 
transferred  and  retransferred  many  times 
from  one  tenant  to  another. 

Welcome  Hotise  also  collected  data  that  is 
kept  on  hand  in  constantly  revised  form 
so  that  Information  can  be  given  instantly 
regarding  bus  schedules,  churches,  hospitals, 
hotels,  nurseries  and  nurserj"  schools,  recrea- 
tion, rest  and  convalescent  homes,  service 
clubs,  train  schedules,  visiting  nurses,  etc. 

Our  stail  of  volunteer  workers  has  per- 
formed many  varied  services.  They  have  kept 
a  watchful  eye  on  twbies  put  to  sleep  in  the 
nursery  crib  while  the  mother  went  to  look 
at  a  house  or  a  room.  On  occasion  they  have 
heated  bottles  and  fed  a  crying  baby.  They 
have  helped  agitated  servicemen  and  their 
newly  arrived  fiancees  find  a  license  clerk  and 
arrange  their  wedding.  They  have  calmed 
and  given  shelter  to  overwrought  young 
wives  whose  husbands  were  not  on  band  to 
meet  them  on  arrival,  as  arranged.  After  a 
long  bus  trip  across  country  things  have 
often  started  off  better  because  the  family  of 
a  serviceman  has  had  a  chance  to  bathe  and 
rest  at  Welcome  House  before  the  long- 
anticipated  reunion  with  their  serviceman. 

Many  of  the  service  wives  were  eager  to 
obtain  work  and  the  American  Women's  Vol- 
untary Services  employment  guidance  serv- 
ice was  added  to  Welcome  House,  where  it  has 
met  a  real  need. 

Living  spac*  has  become  Increasingly  dlffl- 
cult  to  find  since  the  Army  took  over  three 
hotels  for  an  Army  redistribution  center. 
More  and  more  troops  have  come  here  en 
route  to  the  Pacific.  Sometimes  when  the 
need  was  greatest  the'e  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  places  available:  consequently,  an- 
other ctfaboot  of  Welcome  House  has  been 
the  opening  of  Mission  Hill,  the  home  of  the 
late  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  WelleaJey  College.  At  Mission  Hill, 
in  case  of  emergency,  service  families — espe- 
cially those  with  children — can  find  shelter 
In  delightful  surroundings  for  a  2-week  pe- 
riod until  tbey  are  are  able  to  obtain  perma- 
nent homes  for  themselves. 

During  the  2  years  and  4  months  that  it 
has  been  in  existence.  90.766  persons  have 
c<»ne  to  Welcome  House  for  asautance  of  one 
kind  or  another.  This  total  may  be  analyzed 
aa  follows: 

Pourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  service  wives;  2.101  children; 
11.808  servicemen;  2.284  civilians,  mostly 
servicemen's  parenUi  and  relatives;  129  vet- 
erans. 

A  staff  of  volunteer  workers  have  given 
more  than  15.000  hours  of  their  time  to  this 
public  service. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  so  far  brought  no 
decrease  here  In  the  number  of  servicemen's 
and  veterans'  families,  nor  any  lessening  cf 
the  acuteneas  of  the  bousing  problem  they 
face,  so  while  the  need  ezlsu  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. Welcome  House  will  continue  to  render 
Its  serTlce. 

ELSA  IflTLRAtTSn 

(Mrs.  P:-anJc  Mulhauser) . 
Chairman.  Am^ican  Women'ii   Vol- 
untary  Service*   Welcome   House. 
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0  all  Members 
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Thursday,  Septembe' 

Mr.    ANDREWS   of 
Speaker,  under  leave  to 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 
lowing  statement  issued 
of  Congress  by  the  Chief 
Army.  General  Marshall 

The  Pacts  or  Dxmo*iuzation 

THE    PROBL£>: 

When  Germany  surrender  td 
6  500.000    men    overseas.      Qf 
3. 500 .COO   were   in   Europe. 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East, 
perative  to  move  hundreds 
these  men  with  the  greatest 
the  Pacific  to  end  the  Japanese 
single  bloody  aid  costly 
though  Japan  was  already 
our  air  and  sea  attacks  and 
was    m    the    last   stages    ol 
would  have  been  criminal  tc 
fighting  to  a  suicidal  finish 
delay  movement  of  our  mei 
ciilc.     If  the  Japanese 
the  death  as  they  did  on 
these  troops  would  be  need^ 
fighting    invasion    of    the 
But  Japan  surrendered,  and 
to   demobilize   the   armed 
and  fairly  as  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  bavin; 
was  just  as  critical  to  securi 
required  among  other  thlqgs 
occupation    forces    be 
Europe  and  the  Japanese 
to  garrisons  needed  for 
There  were,  when  the  fighting 
than  8.000, COO  men  and  wo 
The  War  Department  estlmAted 
Intake  of  500.000  new  mei 
service   Inductions  in   the 
it   could    Immediately    beg^n 
6050.000    of    those   who    h 
their  country.     This  is  bei 
greatest  possible  speed  and 
in  the  next  10  months. 


our 
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The  difllcultles  involved  in  returning  more 
than  4,000.000  men  and  women  thousands  of 
miles  from  overseas  are  tr^endous. 
must  be  laid,  carefully  If 
done  quickly  and  efflclentlyli 
IS  to  be  used  to  the  fulles:  possible  extent. 
Pairness  to  and  understaniing  o'  the  right 
of  the  Individual  must  bCi  considered  care- 
fully. The  quickest  way  t>  demobilize  this 
many  men  and  women  woul  d  be  to  load  units 
nearest  the  ports  Into  the 
they  arrive.  This,  however 
In  Europe  and  In  the  Pacillc  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  mef  who  have  been 
fighting  for  their  country 
Many  of  them  have  endiAred  month  after 
month  at  bitter  combat,  it  any  of  Uiem  have 
been  wounded.  If  whole  ui  ilts  wen;  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  dscharge  It  would 
result  in  allowing  many  m<  n  who  have  been 
In  the  Army  only  a  short  time  and  who  have 
had  little  or  no  combat  to  g?t  out  wille  those 
who  have  fought  the  longest  and  hardest  had 
to  wait  behind.  Even  if  ure  were  to  select 
the  veteran  combat  imlta  who  have  been 
overseas  the  longest,  this  in  ustice  would  still 
result.  The  personnel  of  combat  divisions 
and  air  groups  has  change^  many  times  be- 
cause of  casualties  in  the  ble&vy  fighting  and 


ships  as  fast  as 
would  be  unfair. 


extreme  expoeure  to  weather  and  disease.  In 
most  veteran  units  there  were  thousands  of 
men  who  had  Just  Joined  the  Army  and  who 
had  Just  arrived  overseas  when  the  war  ended. 
If  these  units  were  returned  and  discharged, 
the  newcomers  would  get  out  while  the  vet- 
erans of  years  of  service  overseas  and  long 
combat  In  other  units  waited  behind.  Fair- 
ness demanded,  therefore,  that  men  be  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  individual  service 
for  return  to  this  country  and  discharge. 

It  would  have  been  simpler  to  concentrate 
first  on  the  demobilization  of  the  forces  in 
the  European  theater  rather  than  to  carry 
it  out  on  an  equal  basis  throughout  the 
world,  but  this  would  have  discriminated 
against  soldiers  who  have  fought  for  years  In 
the  Pacific  and  would  have  been  so  damaging 
to  their  morale  that  the  task  of  securing  the 
surrender  of  Japan's  completely  equipped 
armies  of  7.000  GOO  men  would  have  been 
seriously  Jeopardized.  Likewise  all  soldiers 
on  duty  In  the  United  States  could  not  be 
discharged  even  though  these  men  are  al- 
ready here  and  do  not  place  a  burden  on 
the  shipping,  for  many  of  them  are  needed 
to  man  the  camps  and  installations  in  the 
United  States  being  used  for  the  discharge 
of  troops  returning  from  overseas.  Unless 
soldiers  are  to  be  discharged  without  exact 
records  of  their  service,  physical  examina- 
tions, complete  hospitalization,  and  a  guar- 
anty that  all  of  their  prerogatives  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  have  been  protected,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  on  duty  at  the  demobiliza- 
tion centers  sufficient  numbers  of  highly 
trained  personnel. 

A  similar  example  Is  the  case  of  the  Air 
Transport  Service.  The  big  transport  planes 
which  span  the  oceans  are  very  complicated 
pieces  of  machinery.  The  lives  of  many  men 
are  at  stake  when  these  planes  are  In  the  air 
over  unbroken  stretches  of  water.  It  takes 
a  long  time,  at  least  a  year,  to  train  already 
qualified  combat  pilots  to  operate  safely 
these  large  transocean  transports.  But  most 
of  these  crews  which  have  already  been 
trained  have  been  in  service  a  long  time  and 
are  anxious  to  be  discharged  like  any  other 
veteran.  If  they  all  were  discharged  im- 
mediately there  would  be  no  one  to  take 
their  places  and  therefore  the  planes  would 
not  fiy.  This  would,  of  course,  delay  the 
return  of  thousands  m^e  men  overseas  who 
are  now  returning  by  air  transport.  These 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  conflicting  problems  cf 
fair  and  sjjeedy  demobilization-  There  are 
many  more,  but  these  give  the  idea  of  what  a 
Job  it  is. 

THZ   DISCHAKGX  SYSTEM 

In  developing  a  plan  to  return  millions  of 
men  from  foreign  countries  to  the  United 
States  and  discharge  them  from  the  Army, 
both  speedily  and  fairly,  it  Is  Impossible  to 
find  a  solution  which  Dleases  everybody. 

The  War  Department  decided  that  the  men 
themselves  should  be  given  the  chance  to 
say  how  the  system  which  affects  their  indi- 
vidual lives  should  operate.  Survey  teams 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  well-known 
public-opinion  pwlls  In  this  country  were  sent 
to  every  theater  to  ask  the  troops.  The 
survey  was  conducted  for  an  entire  year. 
Prom  It  was  developed  the  cow  well-known 
point  system. 

Points  take  Into  consideration  the  length 
of  service  both  in  this  country  and  overseas, 
the  amount  of  combat  a  man  has  had,  and 
the  size  of  the  immediate  family  which  Is 
dependent  upon  him.  The  soldier  receives 
1  point  for  each  month  In  the  Army.  1  addi- 
tional point  for  each  month  overseas,  5  points 
for  each  decoration  or  battle  participation 
star,  and  12  points  for  each  dependent  child 
up  to  a  total  of  3.  The  point  scores  were 
originally  computed  on  May  12.  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany.  They  were  recomputed 
as  of  September  2.  and  throughout  the  de- 
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mobilization  the  point  score  necessary  for 
discharge  will  be  lowered  again  and  again 
until  the  temporary  forces  have  all  been 
returned  to  civilian  life. 

At  first,  because  of  the  critical  Job  of  mov- 
ing troops  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  In  case 
they  were  needed  to  fight  Japan,  there  were 
a  number  of  highly  technical  skills  which 
were  so  essential  to  the  operations  of  the 
Army  that  enlisted  men  In  those  classifica- 
tions were  retained  in  the  Army  regardless 
of  their  point  score.  By  September  the  list 
of  skills  had  been  reduced  from  19  to  3. 
There  are  only  a  few  men  with  the  listed 
critical  skills  in  the  Army.  Nevertheless,  the 
War  Department  has  ruled  that  even  though 
an  enlisted  man  has  one  of  these  skills  he 
cannot  be  held  In  the  Army  for  more  than 
6  months  after  he  has  become  eligible  for 
release  under  the  point  system. 

Some  officers,  similarly,  may  be  retained 
for  a  maximum  of  6  months  even  after  they 
become  eligible  for  release  under  the  point 
scores  because  of  their  critical  abilities  in 
the  handling  of  the  transportation  system 
on  which  speedy  demobilization  depends  or 
In  government  of  occupied  enemy  countries. 

There  are  several  ways  other  than  by  age 
or  point  score  In  which  officers  and  enlisted 
men  may  be  discharged.  These  have  been 
established  to  cover  necessary  exceptions  to 
general  policy  and  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ehlps  to  families  or  retarding  of  the  Nation's 
effort  to  restore  Its  peacetime  way  of  life. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are  not 
eligible  for  release  under  the  age  or  point 
system  may  be  discharged  if  their  families 
are  so  dependent  on  their  earning  ability 
or  family  lendersblp  that  undue  hardships 
would  result  If  they  were  retained  In  service. 

A  hardship  dLscharge  application  must  be 
accompanied  by  affidavits  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons other  than  members  of  the  applicant's 
immediate  family  attesting  the  situation  in 
the  man's  home.  The  decision  Is  left  to  the 
designated  senior  ccHnmanders  In  the  field 
without  reference  to  the  War  Department. 
If  a  soldier  Is  overseas,  his  family  may  submit 
the  request  for  discharge  to  The  Adjutant 
General,  War  Department,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  In  affidavit  form,  accompanied  by  the 
two  affidavits  from  persons  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

The  standards  of  hardship  discharge  have 
been  made  as  liberal  as  possible.  Applica- 
tions for  discharge  because  ol  special  impor- 
tance to  naiional  health,  safety,  and  Interest 
in  the  reconversion  effort  must  be  made  by 
officers  and  enlisted  men  themselves  to  their 
Immediate  commanding  officer,  whether  in 
this  country  or  overseas,  together  with  ap- 
propriate supporting  statements  or  data.  The 
decision  again  Is  made  by  field  commanders 
without  reference  to  the  War  Department. 

XEPLACEMENTS  FOB  OCCtIP  AT  ION  AL  FOSCXS 

Even  though  the  point  system  of  demobi- 
lization win  temporarily  leave  behind  low- 
point  men  for  occupation  cuty.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  send  overseas  roplacements  for 
these  forces  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first 
place,  the  low-point  men  no»  overseas  will, 
as  their  service  continues,  also  become  eligi- 
ble for  discharge.  Secondly,  the  occupation 
forces  will  continue  to  need  men  to  replace 
those  who  mu-st  be  returned  b<*causc  of  Illness 
or  family  hardship  or  similar  reasons. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to 
send  overseas  as  replacements  all  officers  and 
men  who  have  not  already  h:id  such  service 
and  who  are  not  eligible  for  discharge  or 
who  will  not  become  eligible  until  well  Into 
next  year. 

It  is  planned  that  many  of  these  replace- 
ments will  be  derived  from  continuation  of 
Selective  Service  inductions  of  young  men 
who  have  not  as  yet  served  tLelr  country. 


So  that  the  occupation  forces  and  such 
other  forces  as  may  be  needed  overseas  are 
made  up  as  soon  as  possible  of  volunteers, 
the  War  Department  has  Initiated  a  program 
to  obtain  Ilegular  Army  personnel  and  tem- 
porary officers  and  men  who  request  further 
service.  Officers  eligible  for  discharge  who 
desire  to  be  retained  on  active  duty  may  sign 
up  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency  and 
6  months.  Men  may  enlist  In  the  R?gular 
Army  or  volunteer  for  continued  service 
In  the  temporary  forces  either  at  home  or 
overseas. 


I  Sponsor  the  Repeal  of  Daylif  ht-Savinj; 
Time 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Ok 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  llOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opjxir- 
timity  to  support  H.  R.  3974,  to  repeal 
daylight-saving  time,  effective  at  2 
o'clock  a.  m.  on  Sunday,  September  30, 
1945.  As  the  report  on  the  bill  shows.  I 
introduced  the  first  measure  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  On 
January  3.  1945.  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution No.  1  to  restore  standard  time. 
On  that  day  I  addressed  the  House  giv- 
ing In  some  detail  my  reasons  for  sug- 
gesting such  action.  Since  that  time  a 
great  many  similar  measures  have  been 
introduced.  All  of  these  were  pigeon- 
holed for  months  in  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  de- 
spite public  clamor  for  their  pa.ssage. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  see  the  committee  re- 
verse its  position  in  the  matter  and  at 
this  late  date  sponsor  repeal  of  this  leg- 
islation which  has  done  so  much  to  up- 
set the  country  and  with  so  little  good 
purpose.  Let  us  hope  that,  profiting  by 
the  failure  of  this  experiment,  it  will 
never  be  repeated. 

GET  THS  BOTS  BACK  HOMS 

I  am  pleased  to  see  this  movement  In 
which  I  have  so  long  been  interested  now 
succeed.  There  are  some  other  laws  and 
restrictions  which  need  to  be  repealed. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  be  the  first  and 
not  the  last  such  repealer.  As  we  now 
go  into  the  era  of  peace,  which  we  hope 
will  last  forever,  let  us  do  it  without  im- 
necessary  Government  interference  with 
the  freedoms  and  natural  laws  which 
made  America  great.  Among  those  free- 
doms was  the  right  to  stay  out  of  the 
armed  forces  in  peacetime  when  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  was  not  threatened. 
The  most  pressing  problem  before  us  now 
is  to  get  the  boys  back  home  and  to  stop 
the  stalling  of  the  brass  hats  who  do  not 
want  them  out  of  the  service,  and  the 
interference  from  the  civil  ofiQcials,  who 
are  unprepared  to  face  and  are  afraid  of 
the  problems  of  peace.  These  people  ap- 
parently agree  with  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service,  who  stated  last  year  it 
was  easier  and  cheaper  to  furnish  the 


unemployed  with  Jobs  in  uniform. 
Americans  have  no  use  for  this  alien  phi- 
losophy being  practiced  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

BtTKNIKC    THZ    CAKOLI    AT    THX    WRONG    KND 

When  I  initiated  the  movement  for  re- 
peal of  daylight-saving  time  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  session  I  summarized  my 
arguments  made  at  that  time  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  my  constituents 
have  requested  that  I  introduce  legisla- 
tion to  abolish  Roosevelt's  time  and  re- 
store God's  time.  I  am  today,  therefore, 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
restore  standard  time.  The  daylight- 
saving,  war  time,  fast  time,  or  Roosevelt 
time,  which  was  inflicted  upon  us  h£is 
been  one  of  the  most  ridiculous,  in- 
famous, and  diabolical  of  all  the  curses 
we  have  had  to  bear  under  the  cloak  of 
war-time  necessity.  It  has  wasted  man- 
power on  the  farm.  It  has  encouraged 
absenteeism  in  the  factory.  It  has  In- 
creased consumption  of  power,  light,  and 
fuel  in  every  home  and  place  of  business. 
It  has  contributed  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  has  interfered  with  school 
attendance.  It  has  increased  crime, 
especially  assaults  upon  women  workers 
who  must  go  forth  upon  the  streets  at 
the  unholy  hours  dictated  by  daylight- 
saving  time.  It  has  increased  traffic  ac- 
cidents on  darkened  highways  and  in- 
creased the  wear  on  motor  vehicles.  It 
has  deprived  many  of  needed  sleep  for 
nobody  wants  to  go  to  bed  in  daylight 
and  get  up  in  the  dark.  It  has  increased 
the  death  and  illness  rate  due  to  the  ex- 
posure it  necessitates  when  laborers, 
school  children,  and  others  must  go  forth 
to  the  day's  work  long  before  sunrise 
and  often  wait  for  busses  and  street  cars 
on  cold  and  darkened  streets  and  high- 
ways. It  has  added  turmoil  and  distress 
to  the  war  situation.  It  has  shortened 
tempers  and  broken  homes.  It  has  added 
to  confusion  because  many  citizens  re- 
fuse to  change  their  clocks  to  accord 
with  the  mandate  from  Washington, 
Some  people  keep  two  clocks,  one  to  run 
the  radio  by  and  one  to  work  by.  It 
interferes  with  evening  church  services 
because  it  forces  them  to  be  so  early  in 
the  day  folks  will  not  come  or  if  they  are 
set  for  an  hour  after  dark  they  nm  too 
late  for  those  who  have  to  get  up  and  off 
to  work  early.  It  is  about  as  sensible  as 
if  you  wanted  to  lengthen  a  skirt  and  to 
do  so  cut  off  the  top  and  sewed  it  on  the 
bottom.  It  has  not  helped  war  indus- 
tries because  most  of  them  are  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule.  The  cows  and  chickens 
on  the  farm  do  not  understand  this  new 
time  and  do  not  abide  by  it,  all  of  which 
adds  to  the  farmer's  woes.  In  short,  ex- 
cept ab  an  aid  to  golfers,  it  has  failed  to 
accomplish  the  salutary  effects  prophe- 
sied for  It  by  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats who  fancy  themselves  as  modem 
Joshuas,  who  can  command  the  sun  in 
its  course.  They  sit  aroimd  with  their 
feet  in  the  waste  basket,  hands  in  the 
public  trough,  and  their  heads  in  the 
clouds  trying  to  dream  up  new  ways  to 
regiment  the  people,  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  customs  of  gen- 
erations. 
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HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAHTLAND 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1945 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  Defenders'  Day,  Sep- 
tember 12.  1945.  at  the  rededication  of 
the  senrice  honor  roll  and  memorial  at 
Hampden.  Baltimore,  Md.: 

We  are  gathered  heit  tonight  as  free  men 
and  women  to  pay  lionor  cnce  more  to  those 
^rave  onea  who  In  this  war  and  In  our  other 
wara  have  won  the  right  to  be  called  our 
delendera. 

This  day.  act  asiae  and  called  Defenders' 
Day.  was  originally  in  honor  oX  those  who 
repelled  the  Invader  in  the  War  of  1812.  The 
battlea  of  North  Point,  and  of  Port  McHenry, 
where  our  national  anthem  waa  born,  were 
the  turning  potnta  In  that  conflict. 

The  brare  defenders  of  this  country,  many 
of  whom  gave  their  lives  in  those  and  other 
battles,  are  never  to  be  forgotten. 

How  many  of  you  preaeni  now  will  remem- 
ber that  the  bloody  irlctory  won  by  those  de- 
fenders came  after  oiir  National  Capitol  had 
been  sacked  and  biLmed  to  the  ground? 

The  War  of  1812  la  but  one  of  the  wars  this 
country  has  been  caled  upon  to  flght  In  the 
struggle  for  liberty  itnd  for  the  freedoms  we 
enjoy. 

In  every  crisis  we  have  faced,  our  people 
have  stood  fast  by  the  faith  of  oiir  fathers. 
We  have  met  this  country  s  enemies  and  in 
e«ch  coiifUct,  our  diifenders  have  been  vic- 
torious. 

We  are  now  emerging  victoriously  from  the 
greatest  and  most  dreadful  war  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

As  we  stand  here  before  this  memorial, 
which  bears  the  names  of  the  defenders  of 
our  freedoms  in  thU  war  from  this  commu- 
nity, we  are  reminded  that  in  the  years  that 
have  passed.  Defenders'  Day  has  come  to 
xuean  much  more  to  tis  than  originally. 

We  now  regard  Ihia  day  as  the  day  to  give, 
with  deep  humility,  our  thanks  to  those  men 
and  women  living  and  dead  who  have  been 
the  defenders  of  otir  flag  and  all  that  it  rep- 
resents In  all  of  the  wai-s  in  which  the  United 
Stat«s  ot  America  has  had  a  part. 

One  year  ago.  I  ha<l  the  honor  to  stand  on 
this  aMJne  ground  ard  to  participate  In  the 
dedication  of  the  memorial  to  those,  who. 
from  thu  community  oi  Hampden,  went  forth 
to  fl^t  our  country's  battles  on  the  far-fliuig 
battle  fronts  of  this  war.  It  was  inspiring 
then  to  have  even  a  small  part  in  such  a 
tribute. 

Today  we  meet  to  rededlcate  this  memo- 
rial. In  the  year  that  has  intervened,  events 
have  transpired  to  cover  many  pages  of  his- 
tory. We  witnessed  the  passing  of  a  great 
American.  Franklin  Delaiio  Rcosevelt.  Trag- 
ically enough,  be  was  called  home  on  the  eve 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Nazis  and  the  surrender 
of  the  Japanese. 

We  are  seeing  now  the  construction  of  a 
world  organiaatlon,  wlilch.  under  God.  will 
bring  to  the  world  lasting  peace,  and  an  order 
which  win  Insure  tlie  dignity  of  man  and  the 
freedoms  tor  which  cur  men  and  women 
have  fought  through  the  years. 

This  is  an  occasion  for  aolemn  joy.  We 
have  triumphed.  To  those  whose  loved  ones 
have  given  that  last  supreme  measure  of  de- 
Totion.  we  offer  the  de«*p  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  great  Nation.  To  those,  whose 
boys  and  girls  have  como  home,  or  are  coming 
home,  we  tender  the  same  sentiments. 


loir 


Let  us  all  on  this  day  n 
to  come,  mark  It  and  set 
holiday  but  as  a  day  of  h^nor 
tlon  for  our  defenders, 
dim  their  glory  or  lessen 
their  sacrifloes. 
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Rational  DemobiUzati|n  of  the  Navy 
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and  in  the  years 

It  aside — not  as  a 

and  apprecla- 

let  not,  the  years 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 


or  VBuaorr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REI  RESENT  ATTVES 


Thursday.  Septeml^er  13,  1945 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr. 


Speaker,  in  order 


to  answer,  wholesale,  the  inquires  made 


of  me  with  respect  to 


newspaper    correspond!  ^nts    about    ra 


what  I  told  the 


the  Navy,  I  am 

a  verbatim  copy 

follows: 

of  Vermunt,  rank- 


straight-line  de- 
personml — 314.353 
and  mer;  to  56.000 


tional  demobilization  ol 
putting  into  the  Record 
of  my  statement,  which 

Representative  Plitmlet, 
Ing  minority  member  of  thi  >  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Nuvy,  says  he  finds 
on  investigation  that  a 
mobilization  of  naval 
regular  and  reserve  officers 
regular  officers  and  3.000.0<)0  regular  and  re- 
serve enlisted  to  600,000  regular  e.ilisted  by 
September  1  next  year,  with  acco mpanjrlng 
periodic  changes  in  pointi  required  for  dis- 
charge— Is  excellent  as  a  general  guide  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Departmsnt  (or  dtimoblllza- 
tion.  However.  Plcmlsy  sajys  it  does  not  meet 
the  over-all  practical  rpqulrement.5  for  de- 
mobilization. Adjustments  must  b€-  made  by 
common-sense  adminlstraiive  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  nieet  special  condi- 
tions that  pertain. 

The  naval  organlzati<Mis  both  at  sea  and 
ashore,  must  come  down  together,  and  this 
must  be  done  without  hiving  reserve  per- 
sonnel scurrying  around  from  fleet  to  shore 
or  shore  to  fleet,  or  even  frcm  one  shore  billet 
to  ar>other.  when  in  2  or  3  months  they 
will  have  the  requisite  points  to  get  demo- 
blllaed.  This  costs  large  sums  of  money, 
and  causes  justified  disci  intent.  Ckingress 
is  in  a  better  position  tc  know  this  than 
anyone  else. 

There  are  thousands  cf   speciali.-t   officers 
and  men  In  the  Navy,  and  t  iere  are  u  particu- 
larly great  number  in  the  Navy  Department 
In  all  sorts  of  categories — experts  m  trans- 
portation, electronics,  and  ather  engineering 
lines,    business,    law.    resenrch.    accounting, 
and  statistics — who  have  never  be<;n  quali- 
fied or  trained  for  any  other  duties  than  their 
specialty.     Many   of   them    are   now  sitting 
around  in  Jobs  the  necessity  for  «hlch  has 
ceased   to  exist;    and  most   of   theni  have  a 
place  in  civil  life  which  the  j  wish  to  resume, 
as  they  have  obligations  iii  a  business  way, 
and  dependents.    They  are  part  of  the  team 
which  will  help  win  the  p^twar  battle  for 
the  full  employment  of  lator.    Thev  should 
not  be  left  around  doing  nqthing  on  account 
of  any  theoretical  formula!  when  ttey  have 
nothing  to  do  and  are  not  {qualified  for  any 
other  duties.     Particularly  they  should  not 
be   sent  around   from  one  )ob   to   luaother, 
using  up  Government  monpy,  as  th<:ee  jobs 
are  about  closed  up  or  alrealdy  defunct.    The 
Department  Itself  has  excesi  perscnm  1  keep- 
ing administrative  functloris  runninj;  which 
have  ceased  to  carry  usefi^  functions,  and 
which  are  carried  along  by  \herT  own  weight. 
Officers  and  enlisted  men  are  helpint;  other 
ofllcers  and  enlisted  men  t<:   perform  useless 
functions.     The   tap   is  sti 
water  will  run  until  someone  turns  It  off. 
The  Navy  Department  canhot  satisfy  Con- 
gress, which  has  obligation!   to  its  constitu- 


ents, unless  it  decentralizes  from  a  conti- 
nental status  for  demobilization  of  special- 
ized personnel  who  have  no  place  in  the 
postwar  Navy. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

CF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13,  1945 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
shall  give  you  some  information  concern- 
ing the  Missouri  River  Basin  develop- 
ment project,  a  project  too  long  neg- 
lected, but  now,  at  long  last,  realized. 

The  Nation  has  become  water  con- 
scious. Floods  and  droughts  alternately 
have  challenged  the  ingenuity  of  Con- 
gress. For  years  flood  waters  destroyed 
human  lives  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  in  their  mad  rush  to 
the  ocean.  Yet  for  every  dollar  lost  by 
floods  there  was  a  $100  loss  by  drought. 
These  destructive  floodwateis  should 
long  ago  have  been  harnessed  and  con- 
served for  irrigation,  power,  and  other 
domestic  uses.  Now.  at  last.  Congress 
has  approved  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
development  project — the  largest  project 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

After  many  hearings  and  debates  in 
Congress,  the  consolidated  plan.  Public 
Law  No.  534,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
was  adopted.  It  provides  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  shall  have  control  over 
irrigation,  power,  and  other  domestic 
uses  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries,  and  the  Army  engineers 
over  flood  control  and  navigation. 

This  plan  gives  priority  to  irrigation, 
power,  and  domestic  uses.  For  this  pur- 
pose Congress  appropriated  $3,200,000 
to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  a 
similar  amount  to  the  Army  Engineering 
Corps.  This  Is  Just  a  beginning.  The 
project  will  cost  a  billion  and  a  half,  but 
it  will  add  billions  of  new  wealth  to  the 
Nation.  Most  of  this  will  be  repaid  to 
the  Government  directly  by  the  users  of 
the  water  for  irrigation,  and  by  the  sale 
of  electrical  energy  for  power  and  light. 
All  of  it.  and  many  times  more,  will  be 
repaid  by  increased  taxes  due  to  the 
wealth  created  by  this  project. 

Power  plants  wiU  be  located  at  all  fea- 
sible points.  The  principal  one  will  be  at 
Garrison.  N,  Dak.  The  height  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  has  now  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  Army  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion engineers,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  together  with 
the  Governors  of  Missouri  River  Basin 
States.  It  will  be  1,850  feet  above  sea 
level. 

It  was  understood,  however,  that  the 
water  should  not  be  raised  over  1.830 
feet  above  sea  level  unless  the  Fort  Peck- 
Crosby  diversion,  to  refill  Devils  Lake, 
proves  insufficient.  In  that  event,  all 
existing  irrigation  projects  were  to  be 
protected  by  dykes  and  afl  additional 
land  flooded,  amply  compensated  for. 
Smaller  dams  will  be  built  on  all  of  the 
principal  Missouri  tributaiies. 
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When  completed,  the  entire  Missouri 
River  Basin  multiple-purpose  dams  will 
develop  4,500.000.000  kilowatt-hoiu-s  of 
electrical  energy  annually.  They  will  de- 
velop all  of  the  electrical  power  jxjssible 
to  be  developed  from  the  Missouri  and 
its  tributaries.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion will  distribute  this  power  over  a 
wide  area  by  transmission  lines  to  the 
REA,  to  farmers,  co-ops,  and  munici- 
palities. It  will  do  this  just  as  it  is  doing 
now  on  other  similar  projects — the  same 
as  on  the  Coulee  and  Boulder  Dam 
projects.  Remember  that,  to  date  this 
Bureau  has  distributed  more  electrical 
energy  for  power  and  lighn  and  at  a  less 
cost  than  the  TVA. 

In  North  Dakota,  this  project  will 
make  possible  the  Irrigation  of  1,350,000 
acres.  This  will  raise  the  nnnual  income 
of  the  1,350.000  acres,  wnen  irrigated, 
from  $6  to  $30  per  acre.  It  wiU  increase 
the  farm  population  in  v;estem  North 
Dakota  by  cutting  down  tne  family-size 
farm  from  600  to  100  irrigated  acres. 
The  entire  Missouri  River  Basin  irrigated 
area  will  cover  4,700,000  acres.  This 
project  will  reverse  the  downward  trend 
in  population  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  State.*;  since  1930. 

Since  every  farm  family  supports  two 
additional  city  families,  it  vail  greatly  in- 
crease the  city  population  in  the  basin. 
In  addition,  the  electrical  power  will 
multiply  the  activities  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  States.  It  will  produce  new 
industries  and  give  new  life  in  many 
different  fields.  Again,  since  every  dollar 
additional  agricultural  income  adds  $7  to 
the  national  income,  it  wiL  increase  our 
national  income  by  several  billion  each 
year.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone 
to  see  how  many,  and  what  benefits  this 
long-neglected  project  will  r:urnish  to  the 
future  of  each  of  the  basin  States  and  the 
Nation. 

This  project,  in  addition  to  providing 
water  for  irrigation  and  comestic  uses 
in  the  Basin  States,  will  also  restore  their 
water  levels.  Do  you  know  that  ground 
waters  and  water  levels  In  these  States 
have  fallen  from  10  to  48  feet  since  1878. 
At  that  time  Devils  Lake,  located  in  my 
State,  was  35  feet  deep  and  covered  over 
135  square  miles.  It  was  some  60  miles 
long,  with  a  steamboat  running  from 
Devils  Lake  to  Minnewaukan — two 
country  seats.  Today  it  is  less  than  8  feet 
deep  and  covers  less  than  8  square  miles. 

In  North  Dakota  it  will  refill  Devils 
Lake,  Stump,  and  other  connecting  lakes. 
It  will  furnish  abundant  water  to  the 
James,  Cheyenne,  and  Red  Rivers  for  do- 
mestic uses.  Under  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation-Army plan,  worked  out  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  534,  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress, the  water  will  be  fed  to  Devils  Lake, 
and  to  the  Red  River  Valley,  through 
canals  from  Fort  Peck  via  Crosby  and 
Kenmare  to  the  Souris  River,  Then  fed 
to  Buffalo  Coulee  on  the  Cheyenne  River. 
It  will  be  distributed  to  Devils  Lake,  the 
James  and  Red  Rivers  through  the  Souris 
and  Cheyenne  Rivers. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  North 
Dakota  Legislature  made  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  survey  to  ascertain  whether 
Devils  Lake  could  be  refilled  by  diverting 
floodwaters  of  the  Missouri.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Army 
.engineers.    They  reported,  not  once  but 


several  times,  that  the  project  was  not 
financially  feasible.  The  fight  for  the 
project  continued.  Finally,  Colonel 
Pick,  in  his  report,  found  the  project 
not  only  feasible  but  highly  desirable. 
He  found  that  it  had  been  altogether  too 
long  neglected.  He  pointed  out  the  mul- 
tiple uses  that  the  development  of  this 
ba.sin  could  be  put  to. 

Then  the  fight  whether  navigation  or 
irrigation  and  domestic  use  should  have 
priority  took  place  here  in  Congress. 
Everybody  realized  that  flood  control  and 
irrigation  went  hand  in  hand.  But  there 
was  a  group  here  that  wished  to  give 
navigation  prior  rights  to  all  the  waters. 
This  fight  continued  in  three  congres- 
sional committees — the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  the  Flood  Control  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation. 

After  a  close  contest  In  the  House, 
those  favoring  navigation  won  by  a  nar- 
row margin  of  six  votes.  The  contest 
then  went  to  the  Senate.  Here  the 
House  Members,  who  believed  that  irri- 
gation power,  and  domestic  uses  should 
have  priority  over  navigation,  joined 
hands  with  the  Senators  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  States.  Then,  after  many 
hearings,  followed  by  debates  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Senator  O'Mahoney's  amend- 
ment to  the  flood-control  bill,  giving 
priority  to  irrigation,  power,  and  domes- 
tic ases  was  adopted. 

The  result  was  Public  Law  No.  534  and 
Senate  E>ocument  No.  247  of  the  Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress.  These  give  priority 
to  irrigation,  power,  flood  control,  and 
domestic  uses.  After  that  comes  navi- 
gation. Thus,  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
our  people  are  finally  realized.  The  work 
on  this  project  is  under  way,  but  will 
naturally  be  slow  until  war's  readjust- 
ment because  of  a  lack  of  necessary  man- 
power and  materials. 

Some  have  asked  Congress  to  support 
the  MVA  bill,  but  there  happens  to  be 
at  least  five  MVA  bills.  These  people 
undoubtedly  have  reference  to  Senator 
MxjRRAY's  MVA  bill,  but  that  bill  was 
unanimously  ditched  after  hearings  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  This 
bill  has  been  proclaimed  and  advertised 
as  similar  to  the  TVA  Act.  but  examina- 
tion shows  that  it  goes  far  beyond  the 
TVA  Act  in  regimentation  and  autocratic 
control.  One  of  Its  provisions  provides 
that  unless  Congress  within  4  months 
afiarmatively  repudiates  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  MVA  triumvirate,  it  would 
have  the  force  of  law. 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  development 
Is  now  an  accomplished  fact.  It  has  been 
a  law  since  last  December.  The  work  on 
the  project  has  started.  Just  why  should 
Congress  create  a  new  bureau  when  we 
already  have  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
that  has  had  44  years'  experience,  and 
has  added  billions  of  new  wealth  to  the 
Nation — a  bureau  that  is  less  tainted  with 
politics  than  any  other  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington. A  bureau  that  is  more  demo- 
cratically controlled  than  any  other 
bureau.  A  bureau  in  which  the  local  Irri- 
gation districts  manage  their  own  local 
affairs — a  bureau  with  which  Its  patrons 
are  satisfied. 

Why  create  another  bure&u  when  we 
already  have  the  Army  Engineer  Corps, 
with  over  44  years'  experience  In  the  con- 


st ruction  of  dams  for  power,  irrigation, 
and  flood  control.  These  engineers  have 
constructed  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  dams.  Port  Peck.  Why  should  we 
create  a  new  bureau  when  we  already 
have  209  big  ones,  and  2,171  httle  ones — 
when  we  already  have  too  many?  Even 
Secretary  Ickes  now  admits  that  we  have 
too  many  Federal  agencies  and  bureaus 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Why  create  another  bureau  when 
President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  to 
permit  him  to  reorganize  the  existing 
bureaus — to  eliminate  many  of  them — to 
eliminate  those  that  serve  no  useful 
purpose? 

Would  you  consider  It  wise.  If  you 
had  an  experienced  man  who  knew  how 
to  handle  a  tractor  and  a  combine,  to 
replace  him  with  an  inexperienced  per- 
son who  just  wanted  a  job?  Would  you 
consider  it  wise,  if  you  had  a  man  who 
knew  all  about  livestock,  poultry,  and 
farming  operations,  to  replace  him  with 
a  man  who  had  no  experience  just  be- 
cause he  wanted  the  job?  Would  you 
consider  it  wise,  if  you  had  an  experi- 
enced clerk,  an  experienced  carpenter, 
an  experienced  mechanic,  or  an  ex- 
perienced engineer,  to  replace  him  with 
one  without  experience?  This,  especially, 
if  he  asked  you  to  agree  that  anything 
he  did,  if  you  did  not  affirmatively  re- 
pudiate it  within  4  months,  would  be- 
come permanently  binding  upon  you. 

Why  create  another  bureau,  when  the 
House  just  passed  a  bill  to  audit  all  the 
bureaus,  with  a  view  to  eliminate  those 
that  are  just  squandering  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Surely  no  one,  who  has  the  best 
welfare  of  this  Nation  at  heart,  wants 
more  bureaus.  The  people  want  more 
efficiency  and  less  bureaucracy.  The 
producers  of  wealth,  and  that  means  the 
farmer  and  the  laborer,  want  less  bu- 
reaus. They  are  the  ones  that  ultimately 
earn  and  pay  all  taxes,  because  taxes 
must  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  produc- 
tion. They  cannot  be  paid  out  of  con- 
sumption. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  just  does  not 
make  common  horse  sense.  Surely  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  development  should 
not  be  made  a  partisan  issue.  The  time 
has  arrived  to  give  this  project  serious 
consideration  and  unity  of  action  and 
support.  I  am  sure  the  average  person, 
in  my  and  other  Missouri  Valley  States, 
prefer  the  welfare  of  their  State  and  Na- 
tion rather  than  partisan  politics.  This 
project  has  not  to  date,  and  will  not  with 
my  consent,  be  permitted  to  become  a 
partisan  Issue. 

It  Is  said  that  the  MVA  would  furnish 
the  farmer  with  electrical  energy  for 
power  and  light.  Well — as  we  have 
seen — the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
generated  more  electrical  energy,  and 
sold  it  for  power  and  light  cheaper  than 
the  TVA. 

The  records  show  that  in  1944  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  sold  13,677,802,- 
399  kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy. 
That  the  average  rate  was  1.38  mills  per 
kilowatt.  The  records  also  show  that 
during  the  same  year,  the  TVA  sold  only 
9,710,370,790,  and  that  the  average  rate 
was  3.86  mills  per  killowatt,  or  three  times 
as  much  per  kilowatt  as  that  of  Uis 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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There  may  be  a  good  reason  for  some 
of  thi2  dlflerence.  The  Bureau  whole- 
saled most  of  its  electrical  energy  to 
munlclpaUtles.  towns,  and  villages,  to 
Federal  and  State  Governments — as  well 
as  to  public  authorities,  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, and  private  concerns. 

But.  malEing  all  poi^sibie  allowances, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Bureau  can 
generate  and  distribute  electrical  energy 
at  a  price  as  low.  if  not  lower,  than  the 
TV  A.  This  because  the  power  use^the 
development  of  electrical  energy— of  the 
water  of  the  Missouri  will  not  conflict 
with  the  use  of  the  water  for  Irrigation. 
The  development  of  this  power  will  be 
but  a  byproduct  of  irr:4ation. 

This  project,  when  completed,  will 
benefit  an  area  of  53C.0O0  square  miles 
as  compared  with  TVA's  43.000  miles. 
The  original  cost  of  itf  construction  will 
be  about  t3  per  acre  lis  against  130  per 
acre  for  the  TVA.  In  other  words,  the 
TVA  cost  ten  times  as  much  as  this 
project  will  per  acre,  and  we  repeat. 
In  addition,  the  farmers  and  municipali- 
ties will  get  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
light  and  power. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  development.  Congress  has 
made  provision  for  the  further  extension 
of  rural  electriflcaticn.  It  has  made 
ample  appropriation  lor  this  extension, 
and  win  continue  to  supply  more  funds 
as  needed.  Here  agaiJ3.  because  of  tem- 
porary l*ck  of  materijil  and  manpower. 
the  extension  has  been  slow,  but  there 
will  be  ample  electrical  energy  for  light 
and  power  for  rural  electrification  when 
this  project  Is  completed.  The  time  is 
not  dl.^tant  when  night  will  become  al- 
most as  bright  as  day.  The  latent  and 
wasted  energy  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  win  be  utilized  for  our 
benefit  and  not  for  ow  destruction. 

I  have  supported  this  class  of  legisla- 
tion ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  shall  continue  that  support. 
It  is  true  that  some  politicians  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  legislation  in 
1936  when  it  was  passed  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  monopoUze  all  the  credit.  They 
Insult  our  Intelligence  by  telling  us  that 
they  got  the  RKA  for  us.  The  REA.  the 
3ame  as  the  Basin  Development,  is  the 
work  of  many  years,  and  not  of  any  one 
individual,  but  of  all  of  us.  The  leaders 
in  this  class  of  legislation  were  Senator 
Norris  and  Representative  RAitKU*. 

Remember  that  onl}'  a  few  years  ago 
one-fonrtta  of  the  livestock  in  the  Mis- 
sotirl  River  Basin  States  was  either  sold 
or  died  of  thirst  and  starvation  because 
of  a  lack  of  water  and  moisture.  People 
had  to  haul  water  10,  20,  and  30  miles 
for  household  use  and  for  livestock. 
~~7tx>u8ands  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep 
died  because  they  ate  the  dust-covered 
grass.  Human  beings  not  only  choked  In 
dust  stOHBi  but  died  because  they  in- 
haled the  dust. 

In  18M.  during  tht  drought.  I  Intro- 
duotd  tiM  first  comprehensive  water- 
oonsarvatlon  bilL  ThlM  bill  provided  for 
an  annual  standing  appropriation  of 
••00,000,000  for  tht  pui'poss  of  impound- 
inc.  ftoruw.  conserving,  and  making  uit 
of  iht  unappropriated  waters  'ailing  or 
•oianatinff  within  th*  United  Statr«. 
This  bill  was  rrpoited  favorably,  but 


failed  to  reach  the  floor  is  the  cloiing 
days  01  Congress.  ] 

Now.  in  its  place  we  havel  the  Missouri 
River  development  project.1  We  rejoice 
that  the  preliminary  work  oh  this  project 
has  started.  If  in  the  fut|u-e  it  should 
develop  that  we  need  a  neiw  bureau,  or 
that  complete  authority  of  I  the  Missouri 
should  be  transferred  to  oie  of  the  ex- 
isting bureaus,  you  may  resit  assured  ;hat 
Congress  will  do  it.  We  fii^lly  got  what 
we  were  after  for  over  a  generation.  Let 
us  not  throw  a  monkey  wrfnch  into  the 
machinery.  The  people  w4nt  this  (iroj- 
ect  completed.  They  are  liot  interested 
in  more  bureaus  and  regimientation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRB*ENTA'T\  E3 


letter  to  the 
tales  vihich 
ed  to  me  by 
ring  the  past 
t  these  and 
assed  on  to 


Thur$dav,  September  \13.  1945 

Mr.  8CHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  have  addressed 
President  of  the  United 
embodies  the  Ideas  expre 
many  hundreds  of  people  d 
60  days.  I  am  told  th 
similar  ideas  have  been 
other  Members  of  Congresi.  The  people 
are  most  anxious  for  prompt  action  by 
those  In  authority,  and  if  ^hat  they  be- 
lieve they  are  entitled  to  Request  i«  not 
granted,  they  are  insisting  Ihat  Congress 
take  the  necessary  steps  io  relieve  the 
men  in  the  service  who  nave  won  our 
wars  and  are  entitled  to!  a  discharge 
from  the  service.  They  look  to  us  as  their 
Representatives  to  obtain  f^ir  play  and  a 
square  deal.  They  feel  thai  we  are  their 
only  refuge  in  this  hour  of  ieril 

Many  of  these  boys  are 
tasks  in  uniforms,  and  t 
parents  are  anxious  that 
from  cleaning  up  Europe 
in  the  Pacific  and  Japan 
be  permitted  to  come  homs  and  tal:e  up 
where  they  left  off  in  schoo|.  in  the  hhop, 
or  on  the  farm.  We  have  saicriflced  while 
they  were  away.  They  haVe  made  tre- 
mendous sacrifices  and  thei|-  appeals  and 
the  appeals  of  their  familie^  are  entitled 
to  the  utmast  consideration! at  our  htinds. 

The  letter  which  I  havejaddrefiS4:d  to 
the  President  follows: 

The  Honorable  Haskt  8.  Taui 
Freaidcnt  of  tht  Unitrd 
Wastii 
Dkai  Ma.  Ptmonrr:  Dun 
rMwu  of  CongrMa  and  while 
among  my  oonstttutnta,  perhi 
a  thouaand  motbera,  fatb«t|i,  wiv«*e.  and 
other  iTlatltta  u(  mm  m  thtf  armed  lorota 
appealed  (o  me  pcraonally,  by  ielephune.  and 
through  the  mall  uu  behalf  ufltheir  rfilMivM 
m  the  Mrrlce.  From  what  u\j  rolleaguea 
have  told  me  aince  my  return,  3  am  euri)  that 
my  eiperienor  waa  only  typlmll  nf  the  nppeaiN 
tiut  wrre  made  in  untold  nt|mb«re  bv  the 
reepectlTO  eunstuuonta  of  ei^er 
tucu. 


oing  menial 

ey  and  their 

y  be  relieved 

d  the  islands 

d  that  they 


Uate$, 
igton,  D  C. 
|g   the   recent 
waa  at  ttome 

a«  many  a« 


Con|; 


Many  pointed  out  instances,  which.  If  true, 
amounted  to  nothing  lese  than  unfair,  arbi- 
trary, and  un-American  treatment  of  the 
servicemen  by  their  commanding  ofllcers.  At 
least  the  appeals  of  the  men  did  not  receive 
the  sympathetic  consideration  to  which  they 
were  entitled  and  deserved.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  many  promiees  were  made 
and  inducements  offered  to  the  boys  at  the 
time  they  enlisted  or  were  drafted.  Many  of 
theee  promises  were  made  without  authority 
and.  of  course,  have  not  been  kept.  Never- 
theless, the  boys  went  Into  the  aervice  and 
have  done  a  good  Job.  Comparatively  few 
of  them  asked  for  a  discharge  while  the 
hoatUltlea  continued.  But.  since  the  war 
la  over,  unofflclally  if  not  officially,  the  boya 
have  begun  to  register  their  complaint* 
against  being  forced  Into  the  great  armies 
of  occupation  and  continued  service  In  the 
various  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Many  of  them  were  sent  directly  from  the 
European  theater  to  the  Pacific  against  their 
wtahea.  and  without  being  allowed  a  furlough 
to  vlalt  their  famlUea,  while  tens  of  thouaanda 
who  were  qualified  for  combat  service  have 
never  left  the  shores  of  this  country,  and 
other  multiplied  thousands  had  never  been 
Inducted  Into  any  branch  of  the  aervice  but 
have  taken  refuge  and  enjoyed  Immunity 
from  service  In  some  defense  plant  or  other 
work  for  which  they  have  laeen  well  compen- 
aated.  These  inequities  have  been  a  sufft- 
clent  Justification  for  the  resentment  re- 
cently manifested  by  the  men  In  the  serrlce 
who  have  been  so  harshly  discriminated 
against. 

I  have  letters  from  men  In  the  service  who 
have  said  they  were  instructed  by  their  com- 
manding officers  not  to  write  or  to  com- 
municate with  their  Congressmen.  But 
when  theee  boys  came  back  from  Europe  and 
onoe  they  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with 
their  families,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  contacted  and  we  were  told  of 
the  high-handed  methods  that  the  boys  say 
were  employed  by  the  military  authorities  to 
the  utter  dismay  of  the  servicemen. 

Now  when  we  appeal  for  the  discharge  of 
Individual  men  in  the  aervice.  we  are  told  by 
those  In  authority  that  our  servicemen  know 
that  "the  present  plan  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
pressed views  of  the  soldiers  themeelves  that 
priority  of  release  from  the  Army  should  be 
governed  by  four  factors:  namely,  length  of 
service,  length  of  overseas  service,  combat 
awards,  and  the  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. Although  length  of  service  la  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  factors  for  release  under 
the  plan,  the  soldiers  themselves  said  it 
should  not  be  coniroUing.  Further,  only  3 
percent  of  those  interviewed  expressed  the 
belief  that  age  should  be  taken  Into  account 
In  determining  priority  for  release."  I  have 
talked  personally  to  more  than  100  men  on 
furlough,  or  who  have  been  discharged  from 
the  service  during  the  past  60  d'ys,  and  not 
one  has  admitted  to  me  that  he  ever  had  re- 
ferred to  htm  or  beard  of  the  present  point 
system  of  discharge,  or  anything  like  it,  until 
after  It  was  already  In  force.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  have  told  me  that  they  have  bad 
the  same  experience,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  ar.y  general  referendum  was  ever  sub- 
mitted to  the  servicemen  It  Is  extremely 
unforttmate  that  the  servicemen  should  now 
be  blamed  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  point 
system  In  use,  or  that,  by  insinuation,  they 
should  be  criticised  and  condemned  for  not 
being  Mitlsfied  with  the  employment  of  this 
method  and  system  of  discharge  It  is 
grossly  unfHlr  to  charge  our  men  with  the 
approval  of  a  plan  that  I  am  morally  sure 
was  never  submittsd  to  ihsm  and  aoeuao 
them  of  not  being  willing  to  abide  by  Its 
consequffuces, 

Th*  administration  of  military  atTsIrs 
should  b»  baaed  u|i«)n  the  anms  high  plane 
(if  Integrity  and  inlr  dmling  as  that  of  any 
other  transactiitn  In  lUe  nr  tit*  HdministrM« 
tion  oX  auy  uth*r  dtpariinsnt  of  Oovsrnmsni, 
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and  nothing  less  will  satisfy  yovng  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  our  servicemen  who 
are  tired  of  having  promises  made  which 
were  unauthorized  and  not  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  do  not  believe 
that  we  need  the  present  largj'  standing 
Army.  The  boys  In  the  service  are  convinced 
that  It  Is  unnecessary  and  Improper.  It  will 
take  a  gixat  deal  of  evidence  whl:h  has  not 
yet  been  submitted,  to  convince  th'j  American 
people  that  It  is  either  necessary  or  proper 
to  retain  In  the  service  any  large  portion  of 
the  present  armed  forces  of  th  s  country. 
Hence,  the  popular  demand  for  the  release 
and  discharge  from  the  service  of  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  those  now  In   uniform. 

I  have  given  this  matter  a  groat  deal  of 
study.  I  am  personally  interested.  I  am  in- 
tereated  not  only  on  behalf  of  my  four  sons 
In  the  service,  but  on  t>ehalf  of  livery  other 
boy  in  the  service  who  Is  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  fair  play  to  be  dlschurgi'd.  Hence, 
I  suggest,  without  attempting  to  t.sslgn  elab- 
orate reasons,  all  of  which  bavo  been  too 
frequently  brought  to  your  attj-ntion.  the 
following  categories  of  men  who  ahould  be 
considered  seriously  for  and  entl'Jed  to  dis- 
charge from  the  service; 

1.  Discharge  upon  their  application.  Im- 
mediately, or  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  all 
men  In  the  service  who  were  married  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor 

2.  Discharge  upon  their  application,  of  all 
men  In  the  service  who  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  scholastic  courses,  including 
high  school  and  college  Such  discharge  shall 
be  granted  as  a  temporary  discharge  for  1 
year,  and,  upon  submission  of  mtlsfactmy 
evidence  from  the  school  attendee  that  pasH- 
Ing  grades  have  been  made  for  the  first  year's 
work,  a  complete  and  final  dlscha:^-ge  ahall  be 
Issued. 

3.  DlKCharge  upon  their  application,  of  all 
men  in  the  service  who  can  furnish  aatis- 
fpctory  evidence  of  economic  wcurlty  and 
Independence,  showing  that  they  have  a  busi- 
ness or  profession  of  their  own  or  other  gain- 
ful employment,  reasonably  tending  to  show 
that  they  will  not  become  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  unemployed. 

4.  An  Executive  order  should  be  Issued  to 
the  effect  that  no  serviceman  whc  has  served 
In  the  armed  forces  o"t-tde  of  the  ;ontlnenlal 
United  States  shall  be  required  to  serve  as  a 
part  of  the  army  of  occupation  anywhere  out- 
side of  the  continental   United  States. 

6.  An  Executive  order  should  be  Issued  that 
no  boy  should  be  drafted  Into  the  service  who 
Is  now  In  school  and  desires  to  continue  his 
school  work,  and  deferments  should  be  Issued 
until  his  scholastic  education  is  finished. 

There  may  be  other  situations  which 
should  be  comprehended  in  Execi  tlve  orders, 
but  I  am  confident  that  the  putUc  Is  over- 
whelmingly demanding  action  along  the  lines 
above  suggested,  and  I  respectfully  request 
your  earnest  and  prompt  consideration  of 
these  Ideas  and  demands  of  the  people,  and 
that  they  be  put  Into  operation  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  permit. 
Respectfully  yours. 

OEOaOE    B.    SCHWABV, 

Member  of  Congress. 


riatement  of  Maxwell  Field  Air  CadcU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NtW   YORK 

IN  TKi  Houu  OF  mnumNTATivcs 

Thurtday.  Scptrmbrr  IS,  i94S 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  fipoat:er,  undrr 
iMVt  to  (XLond  my  remarks  In  tht^ 
RiroRD,  I  roler  to  tht  foUowlne  state- 


ment received  from  the  Army  air  cadets 
at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  which  indicates 
a  situation  that  demands  clarification. 
Why  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  remain 
in  the  service  under  the  conditions  indi- 
cated is  l)eyond  rhyme  or  reason,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  atti- 
tude toward  these  men  who  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. The  situation  seeitis  to  be  gen- 
eral throughout  the  entire  Air  Corps 
program  and  is  one  that  demands 
immediate  reconsideration  by  those  in 
authority. 
The  statement  follows: 

Dear  Sm:  This  letter  is  one  of  1.000  being 
sent  CO  leading  educators  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 

We  are  soliciting  your  personal  aid  because 
we  are  the  men  who  are  vitally  Interested 
In  returning  to  the  colleges  to  complete  our 
education. 

The  group  of  men  requesting  your  aid 
number  2.000  at  this  particular  field  alone. 
and  are  in  a  category  known  as  Aviation 
Cadets. 

For  the  most  part  theae  men  Include  the 
following  groups: 

1  ERC,  EJnllsted  Reservists  who  were 
called  to  active  duty  while  attending  college. 

2.  Men  who  left  college  by  reason  of  draft 
or  voluntary  enlistment. 

3.  Those  whose  transition  from  High  School 
to  College  was  Interrupted  by  draft  or  en- 
listment. 

The  number  of  men  Included  In  this  over- 
all category  range  upward  of  30.000  and 
represents  the  product  of  the  Army's  most 
discriminating  screening  tests.  These  are 
the  men  who  will  comprise  the  greatest 
movement  of  any  group  of  Army  personnel 
returning  to  college. 

Tlie  following  Is  a  case  history  of  our 
tenure  In  the  Army: 

Every  man  in  this  group  Is  a  volunteer  for 
air  crew  training  leading  to  a  commission  In 
the  air  forcea  as  a  pilot,  bombadier,  or  navi- 
gator and  was  a  party  to  a  contract  with 
the  Government  for  said  specific  training. 
Normally  this  training  should  be  completed 
In  the  span  of  9  to  10  montha.  How- 
ever, we  are  forced  to  mark  time  In  r  step- 
child status  for  periods  ranging  up  to  22 
months  before  training  was  even  begun. 
Most  men.  after  a  period  of  time,  realize  this 
static  condition  would  boomerang  In  the 
final  evaluation  of  discharge  credits  and  at- 
tempted to  volunteer  for  oversees  duty  In 
varioiw  other  capacities  which  would  re- 
lieve them  of  that  condition.  In  almost  all 
cases  such  requests  were  discouraged  or  de- 
nied on  the  basis  that  we  were  essential  in 
that  capacity. 

We  were  recently  admitted  to  air  crew 
training  and  appointed  aviation  cadets. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Japan  finds 
cadets  placed  in  a  nonessential  bracket  and 
faced  with  an  ultimatum  from  the  air  forces 
to  either  agree  to  remain  In  the  postwar  Army 
Indefinitely,  on  which  basis  they  may  con- 
tinue their  training,  or  be  eliminated  from 
training,  revert  to  enlisted  status,  and  await 
accumulation  of  points  necessary  for  dls- 
rhurge.  We  ar«  too  far  behind  now  to  hops 
for  an  accumulation  of  disclmige  credits  in 
any  rtaaonable  length  of  tlm*. 

W*  bellevs  the  War  Depnrtmsnt  and  th* 
Army  hav*  demonitrattd  bad  faith  through- 
1  ut  thair  d*AllnBs  with  us  as  exompuned  in 
the  ali«rnatlv*s  stated  abuv*,  our  call  to 
duty  hefur*  complttlon  of  uur  oolltgt  pro> 
gram  as  promltod,  and  th*  many  glowinf 
promlsN  mad*  to  ui  that  wt  would  ba  al« 
luwtd  to  ocmplet*  our  trainlnf. 

Inaamuoh  aa  wt  w«rt  held  pitviuuily  with 
th*  argumant  that  w*  w*r*  *u*ntl*l  and 
thui  d*nl*d  th*  oppuri unity  fur  Mrvie*  •:*•• 
wu*r*~-whloU  would  gtvt  ui  a  gr*at*r  num- 


ber of  credits  toward  discharge — why.  now 
that  we  are  classed  nonessential,  can  we  not 
be  separated  from  the  service  In  order  that 
we  may  continue  our  education? 

There  is  much  discussion  In  the  news- 
papers relative  to  the  dire  consequences  at- 
tendrxnt  to  the  drafting  of  IB-year-olds, 
causing  probably  a  2-year  Interruption  in 
their  education.  The  point  is  well  taken, 
but  what  of  those  of  us  who  have  already 
had  our  education  Interrupted  for  2  years 
or  more  and  face  a  prolongation  of  the  same 
condition? 

We  do  not  deny  the  priority  rating  of 
overseas  personnel,  but  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  It  Is  obvious  the  point  system  Is 
grossly  unfair  in  evaluating  the  discharge 
credits  of  aviation  cadets. 

We  therefore  solicit  your  active  and  im- 
mediate aid  In  this  issue,  becavise  we  feel 
the  future  of  this  country  Is  Irrevocably 
dependent  upoti  the  system  of  edccatlon,  of 
which  we  are  an  essential  part. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Thx  Maxwxu.  Fizlb  CAona. 

MONTCOMCRT.   ALA. 


Financial  Aid  for  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  13,  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  sev- 
eral Republicans  made  themselves  a  field 
day  yesterday  on  the  House  floor  by  mak- 
ing a  few  careless  misstatement';  about 
loans  which  are  beinK  requested  by  Eng- 
land, and  criticized  England  for  her  in- 
ability to  pay  her  previous  war  debts,  at 
the  same  time  criticizing  her  for  chang- 
ing her  government  to  seme  extent  so 
that  she  might  be  in  a  position  to  pay  her 
debts  at  this  time,  these  misstatements 
are  answered  better  than  I  can  answer 
them  by  an  editorial  from  today's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

I  therefore  wish  to  include  with  my 
statement  the  following: 

BILLT  CONCLUSION 

The  kind  of  reasoning  that  starts  with  an 
assumption  that  financial  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  Britain  would  lend  support 
to  socialism  is  bound  to  reach  what  President 
Truman  aptly  termed  "a  perfectly  silly  con- 
clusion." The  President's  mild  language  is 
an  understatement.  For  the  further  conclu- 
sion, expressed  by  some  Members  of  Congress, 
that  we  should  not  extend  aid  to  Britain  be- 
cause the  British  people  have  elected  a  labor 
government  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  silly. 
It  Is  a  mischievous  prescription  for  inter- 
national 111  will. 

British  representative*  are  In  Washington 
at  the  present  tlm*  to  discuss  th*  financial 
position  of  their  country  with  American  of- 
ficials. Proposals  which  they  may  mak*.  or 
which  may  b*  made  to  them,  for  loans  from 
this  country  are  abundantly  justlfit-d  by  our 
own  vital  Interest  in  world  reconstruction. 
Th*  revival  of  Britain's  ability  to  produo* 
goods  for  export  and  in  turn  to  purehasa 
goods  produced  In  the  Unitad  Btutes  la  an  Im- 
portant (aotor  In  uur  eriiix'tntc  wcirnre.  And 
It  U  an  Important  faotor,  tun.  u\  th«  promo- 
tion of  world  etcurlty,  Wi-  np^u  «  hvalihy. 
•table,  and  tMur*  Britain  ai  a  eu^tomtr  »m 
as  an  ally. 

Representative  Knotcon  declared  on  tht 
Mouse   noor   Tuesday    Hint   "th*   Am«iloaa 
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p«opl«  trt  being  Mked  to  finance  the  socUll- 
nUon  of  the  United  Kingdom  through  the 
forcible  acquisition  of  bxuineas  and  Indus- 
try "  Of  cfiuree.  the  American  people  are 
not  being  asked  to  do  anjrthlng  of  the  sort. 
The  Brttlah  people  need  not.  and  wUl  not, 
make  the  shaping  of  their  Internal  policlea 
dependent  upon  financial  aid  from  the 
United  States.  It  reqiilres  no  dollars  for  the 
British  Oovernment  to  expropriate  British 
property,  if  It  wishes  to  do  so.  The  power 
ot  eminent  domain  is  quite  Independent  of 
foreign  finance,  and.  as  Mr.  Truman  ob- 
served. Great  Britain  Is  enUtled  to  the  sort 
of  government  her  people  want,  and  their 
choic*  In  the  matter  ta  none  of  our  affair. 
Mr.  KwirrsoM  and  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking  might  take  note,  however,  of  the 
lively  poastblUty  that  socialization  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Is  likely  to  be  made  much 
more  rapid  and  drastic  than  the  labor  gov- 
ernment has  any  Intention  of  making  it  If 
Britain  U  left  isolated.  Impoverished,  and 
Incapable  of  participating  in  a  revival  of 
world  trade.  Closed  economies  are  the  pro- 
genitors of  regimentation.  If  Britain  Is 
forced  to  cling  to  bilateral  bcu^aining  and 
the  other  stultifying  forms  of  economic  ag- 
gression so  prevalent  before  the  war,  we  are 
likely  to  be  forced  into  similar  practices  our- 
selves, and  the  outcome  may  be  socialization 
at  home  as  weU  as  in  Britain.  The  alterna- 
tive la  to  enable  Britain  and  our  other  allies 
as  well  to  exchange  goods  with  us  freely  In 
an  expanding  world  economy.  That  will  be 
the  real  purpose  of  any  financial  aid  that 
may  be  proposed. 


Orgawml  Lab«r 

EXTTOISION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

or  MaaaacBxrsxTTB 
IN  THX  HOU8B  OT  RSPRX3KMTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  13.  1945 

Mr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ronarks  In  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  on  Labor  Day: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience.  If  I  were  to 
suggest  a  topic  for  today — this  being  the  day 
dedicated  to  otfanlaed  labor— It  would  per- 
haps be  t>est  summed  up  in  the  words  "the 
contribution    of    organised     labor    to    the 
serenity  and  security  of  the  American  home 
and   of   the   promotion    of   patriotism    and 
soUdarlty  in  the  land  Itself."    This  is  Indeed 
a  day  of  triumph  for  organlaed  labor.     Little 
did  the  handful  dream  or  vistiallze  even  by 
the  broadest  stretch  of  the  Inutginatlon  some 
00  years  aco  when  organized  labor  came  Into 
existence,  that  through  their  efforts  and  as 
a  conseqiienoe  of  their  contribution   there 
would  be  created  in  this  Nation  of  ours  what 
really   repreeents   not    only    an    adjunct    to 
government  but  a  part  of  government  Itself. 
The  theory  of  our  Government  has  always 
been   that  there  should   be   three   separate 
division* — the   executive.   Jtidlclal.   and   the 
legislative.    But  without  the  contribution  of 
organlaed  labor  I  sometimes  wonder,  aixi  I 
feel  you'll  agree  with  me.  ^t  what  would 
be  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  worker  in  the 
United  States  of  America  were  It  not  for 
organised  labor  and  what  would  bt  the  con- 
ditions that  might  obtain  In  the  land  itaelf. 
Organlaed  labor  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury has  striven  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  worker  In  America  and  throtigh  better- 
ing the  condition  of  the  worker  In  America 
has    made    life    more    pleasant    and    more 
wholesome  for  every   family  In  the   entire 
MaUon. 

In  the  early  brave  days,  theirs  was  indeed 
a  bard  lot.  not  only  obliged  to  contend  with 


the  power  and  force  ot  monf*.  but  what  was 
known  in  thoee  days  as  oompany  unions — 
and  required  in  addition  to  combat  the 
forces  that  money  can  always  arraign  against 
any  cause  which  represents 'social  advance- 
ment and  the  promotion  oi  the  welfare  of 
the  Individual  worker  so  th^t  they  were  re- 
quired to  combat  with  limited  funds  venal 
legislatures,  corrupt  JudgesJ  corrupt  public 
ofQcials.  and  the  not  infrequently  paid  emis- 
saries in  the  ranks  of  lalx^  itself.  It  re- 
mained for  a  clear  message  like  the  one  our 
own  State  received  today  from  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Gushing.  A  message  from  the 
seat  of  christian  morality  at  a  critical  period 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  gave  to  organ- 
ized labor  the  dignity  and  tie  character  and 
the  place  In  the  sun.  that  a  r^ovement  of  this 
natiire  reqiiired  In  order  ta(  succeed  In  the 
encyclical  delivered  by  Pop^  Leo  XIII  more 
than  a  half  century  ago  In  wilch  wa£  pointed 
out  the  obligation  of  the  ebiployer  as  well 
as  the  obligation  of  the  employee.  In  those 
grave  early  days  there  was 
cept  the  exhaustion  of  the 
governed  of  the  number  of 
was  required  to  work.  Like 
general  system  of  remuneration  for  the  labor 
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medical  attention  when  it  wf  s  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  wxirker  rarely  lived 
under  conditions  that  made  life  Inviting, 
or  that  were  tn  conformity  with  an  honest 
or  clear  Interpretation  of  tlje  constitutional 
guarantee  of  life,  liberty,  ankl  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  on  the  part  of  fvery  Individual 
living  under  the  American 
lltUe  of  life — there  was  lltti 
an  extremely  limited  amoun^ 
But  organized  labor  proce 
and  changed  the  12-hour  d^y  to  an  11-hour 
day,  the  H-hour  day  to  a  lO-hour  day,  the 
10-hour  day  to  a  9-hour  dayl  and  the  9-hour 
day  to  an  8-hour  day.  and]  now  an  almost 
universal  Saturday  half  holiday.  There  was 
no  provisions  made  in  the]  early  days,  not 
even  30  years  ago,  for  the  Protection  of  the 
worker  In  industry.  I  can 'very  well  recall 
many  years  ago  as  a  Memfser  of  Congress 
upon  another  occasion  malting  many  visits 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standardal  In  Washington, 
then  presided  over  by  Doctor  Btraton,  later 
head  of  the  Maaeachtisetts  l4atitute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  discussing  wlta  him  on  many 
ooeaslons  various  devices  for  the  protection 
of  the  Umbe  and  not  infre^iiently  the  life 
of  the  worker.  I  worked  in j  the  piano  busi- 
ness In  the  old  days,  running  a  machine,  and 
I  know  what  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  the  loss 
of  a  hand  meant  to  the  worMer,  for  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  worker 
in  industry.  | 

Then  began  the  movem4nt  In  America 
and  throughout  the  world  fpr  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  limbs  and  the  life  of  the  worker 
In  industry.  It  was  only  a  little  over  30 
years  ago.  It  seems  only  yesterday.  Then 
came  the  Workmen's  Compeosatlon  Act  and 
later  the  Maternity  Benefit  Act,  adopted, 
however,  by  this  Natlo-i  of  ours  only  In  1913 
bv  a  majority  of  States  and  while  In  opera- 
tion In  nearly  all  States  at  t^e  present  time, 
stlU  not  in  oceratlon  In  jevery  State.  It 
seems  dUBeuIt  to  realise  tliat  with  liberty 
and  equality  and  the  right  to  vote  that  we 
shotUd  wait  so  long  to  provide  protection 


for  the  mother  who  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
the  head  of  the  houseliold  m  industry.  Or- 
ganlxed  labor  has  made  defimte  progress  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  beginning  to 
think  In  a  lltUe  different  terma  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, not  only  to  the  worker,  but 
our  responsibility  to  every  element  of  so- 
ciety. And  perhaps  no  individual  not  then 
at  least  has  made  a  more  potential  contri- 
bution to  the  thought  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  mdlvldual  to  his  neighbor  than  organ- 
ized labor. 

Of  course  we  are  ail  familiar  with  the  Sec- 
ond Divine  Commandment  which  sets  forth 
that  we  should  love  cur  nelghlxir  as  ourself. 
and  we  are  likewise  familiar  with  the  old 
Biblical  saying.  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper." 
But  there  has  been  little  of  our  brother's 
keeper  and  little  of  the  brotherly  love  evi- 
denced m  the  treatment  of  the  worker,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  work  of  organised  labor. 
I  question  very  much  If  any  of  these  humane 
laws  we  love  to  conjure  with  now.  and  of 
which  we  take  real  pride  at  the  present  time 
would  ever  have  been  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  any  State  of  the  entire  Union. 
What  a  sorry  spectacle  this  Nation  would 
make  today  were  it  not  lor  the  contributions 
of  organized  labor,  enforcing  the  adoption  of 
the  humanitarian  legislation  that  Is  such  a 
blessing  and  benefit  to  the  entire  Nation. 

President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
summed  up  the  situation  and  its  applica- 
tion in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Jime  8, 
1934.  in  which  he  set  forth.  I  quote: 

"Our  task  of  reconstruction  does  not  re- 
quire the  creation  of  new  and  strange  value. 
It  is  rather  the  finding  of  the  way  onoe  more 
to  known  but  to  some  degree  forgotten  Ideals 
and  values.  If  the  means  and  details  are  in 
some  instances  new.  the  objectives  are  as 
permanent  as  human  nature.  Among  our 
objectives.  I  place  security  of  the  men,  wom- 
en, and  children  of  the  Nation  first.  This 
security  for  the  individual,  for  the  family, 
concerns  Itself  primarily  with  three  factors. 
First,  people  want  decent  homes  to  live  in; 
second,  they  want  to  locate  them  where  they 
can  engage  In  productive  work;  and  third, 
they  want  some  safeguard  against  misfor- 
tunes which  cannot  be  wholely  eliminated  In 
this  man-made  world  of  ours." 

It  Is  of  interest  to  note  what  President 
Roosevelt  has  said  and  to  read  In  the  day's 
paper  the  views  taken  by  that  able  and  cap- 
able great  American  who  Is  now  serving  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  Harry  S. 
Truman.  President  Truman  says:  "Six  years 
ago  the  workers  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  awoke  to  a  Labor  Day  In  a  world  at 
war.  The  democracies  of  western  Europe  had 
Just  accepted  the  challenge  of  totalitarianism. 
We.  In  the  United  States  had  2  years  of 
grace,  but  the  Issue  was  squarely  Joined  at 
that  hour.  Today  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  world.  We  must  do  our  part  In  mak- 
ing this  world  what  It  should  be;  the  world 
in  which  the  bigotries  of  race  and  creed  shall 
not  be  permitted  to  warp  the  souls  of  men. 
We  enter  upon  an  era  of  great  problems,  but 
to  live  is  to  face  problems.  Our  men  and 
women  tlid  not  falter  in  the  task  of  saving 
freedom — they  will  not  falter  now  In  the  task 
of  making  freedom  secure.  And  high  In  the 
ranks  of  these  men  and  women  as  a  grateful 
world  will  always  remember  are  the  workers 
of  all  free  nations  who  produced  the  vast 
equipment  with  which  the  victory  was  won. 
The  tasks  ahead  are  great,  the  opportunities 
equally  great." 

We  recognize  the  importance  and  dignity 
of  labor — we  recognize  the  right  of  every 
American  citizen  to  a  wage  that  will  permit 
him  and  his  dependents  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  That  Is  the  position 
taken  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  challenge  to  every  forward-looking 
American  with  any  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  men.  Subsequently  a  message 
by  President  Roosevelt  created  a  committee 
on  economics  and  social  security.  This  com- 
mittee, after  interviewing  many  hundreds  of 
cltlsens,   Including  representative  organlza- 
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tlons  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  disclosed 
the  following  existing  conditions.  I  quote. 
"In  1936  there  were  18,000.000  peopl-j  Includ- 
ing children  and  aged  who  were  di.>pendent 
upon  emergency  relief  for  their  sustenance 
and  approximately  10.000.000  workers  out  of 
employment,  other  than  relief  workers. 
&Iany  millions  had  lost  their  entlru  savings 
and  there  had  occurred  a  very  great  decrease 
in  earnings  The  ravages  of  probably  the 
worst  depression  of  all  times  have  l)een  em- 
phasized by  greater  urbanization  with  a  total 
dependence  of  a  majority  of  our  people  on 
their  earnings   in   indtistry." 

In  the  slack  year  of  1933,  14.50C  persons 
were  fatally  injured  in  American  Indusuy. 
Fifty-five  thousand  sustained  some  perma- 
nent injury.  Each  year  about  one-eighth  of 
all  workers  suffer  one  or  more  illnesses  which 
disables  them  for  a  week,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  family  with  some  member  seriously 
111  is  a  good  deal  longer.  Now  in  our  Com- 
monwealth, we  have  had  what  is  known  as  a 
70-year-old  assistance  act  In  operation.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  chat  act  $7,000,000  was 
expended  In  1935.  I  have  always  felt  that 
70  years  of  age  was  too  old  for  old-age  as- 
sistance. It  really  Is  in  the  nature  of  a 
contribution  to  the  undertaker,  rather  than 
to  the  individual  whom  it  was  aimed  to 
serve,  when  we  consider  that  less  than  6 
percent  of  all  the  people  In  America  arrive 
at  65  years  of  age  with  sufficient  means  or 
friends  to  keep  them  out  of  the  poorhouse. 
When  we  consider  on  the  other  hand  that 
in  this,  the  richest  nation  in  the  world,  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  represents  the  produc- 
tive contribution  of  the  labor  and  brains  of 
men  and  women  In  America.  They  created 
the  wealth  of  the  world.  They're  entitled  to 
some   measure   of   protection. 

All  forward-looking  individuals  in  America 
have  seriously  been  considering  a  reduction 
In  the  age  limit  under  the  Old-Age  Assistance 
Act.  Here  In  Massachusetts  It  gave  me  great 
pleasure  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  sign  a  measure  In  1936  making  provlsloiis 
for  a  reduction  In  the  Old-Age  Assistance 
Act  from  70  years  to  66  years.  That  we  may 
have  the  choice  of  either  reducing  the  age 
limit  to  50  or  55  years,  requiring  a  tremen- 
dous expenditure  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  we  will  change  our  economic  struc- 
ture In  Ajaerica  to  supply  opportunities  and 
employment  to  persons  over  45  years  of  age, 
for  the  dead.^lne  is  growing  larger  In  Indus- 
try today  at  4^  years.  No  large  concern  In 
the  State  qf  ^y  character  will  employ  new 
help  that  is  o^t*  45  years  of  age  today.  Then, 
of  course,  the  Worklngmen's  Compensation 
Act,  with  all  Its  values,  benefits,  and  bless- 
ings, still  has  the  requirements  of  physical 
examination  before  the  employment  of  a 
rew  hand  When  we  close  the  door  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  a  woman  or  man  of  45.  then 
it  becomes  clearly  the  duty  of  government 
It&elf  In  order  to  preserve  the  sanity  and 
security  of  the  people  to  open  the  door  for 
those  against  whom  the  door  has  been  closed. 
If  there  are  48.000.000  men  In  America  able 
and  willing  tr  work,  and  an  opportunity  for 
employment  of  only  36.000,000  of  the  48,000.'- 
000,  we  must  b  •  continually  confronted  with 
not  only  12,000,000  unemployed  in  America 
but  with  the  constantly  Increasing  number 
of  persons  imemployed  In  America.  So  that 
on  this  Labor  D^y  I  rejoice  in  the  accom- 
plishment made  possible  through  the  perse- 
verance and  through  the  courage  of  men  and 
women  and  their  vision  who  founded  organ- 
ized labor;  the  world  rejoices  at  the  move 
into  the  present  and  looks  forward  to  still 
greater  accomplishments  In  the  future. 
Rich  and  poor  alike,  we  must  all  do  our  part 
for  the  promotion  of  an  economic  program 
to  make  a  l.nig'r  measure  of  happiness  for 
all  the  people  of  America.  The  sooner  we 
come  to  realize  our  obligation  to  the  aged, 
the  crippled,  the  s'ck,  and  the  unemployed, 
the  better  it  wUl  be  for  every  individual  in 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  my  earliest  days  in  public  life.  I've 
championed  the  cause  of  labor.    I  served  in 


the  Massachusetts  Hctise  of  Representatives 
in  1902  and  1903.  At  the  end  of  my  service 
the  Massachusetts  SUte  Federation  of  Labor 
listed  my  legislative  record  on  labor  meas- 
ures In  which  they  were  vitally  Interested. 
I  was  recorded  as  having  voted  favorably 
for  labor  14  times.  Of  those  unfavorable  to 
labor,  Jamxs  Michael  CmLxr  was  recorded  a 
large  zero.  In  other  words,  by  organized 
labor  summarization.  I  was  given  the  record 
of  100  percent.  I  haven't  changed.  Serving 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1911. 
1912,  1913.  and  1914  I  was  again  given  an 
unblemished  record  from  a  labor  standpoint. 
Record  mention  was  made  of  my  vote  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  bill,  the  Clayton  ccmtempt 
bill,  and  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 
These  were  highly  meritorious  measures  that 
meant  so  much  to  organized  labor.  My  con- 
tribution to  labor  during  the  years  in  which 
I  served  as  mayor  of  Boston  are  too  well 
known  to  require  lengthy  description  by  me. 
I  made  the  lot  of  city  employees  far  happier 
and  more  lucrative  than  It  has  ever  been.  I 
Increased  wages  and  shortened  hours  of  em- 
ployment. Gave  them  all— teachers,  firemen, 
policemen,  mechanics,  and  laborers — a  meas- 
ure of  Justice  to  which  they  were  Justly  en- 
titled but  had  never  received,  until  James 
M.  Cxnuj:T  became  mayor  of  Boston.  I'm 
not  going  to  bore  you  with  the  deUiled  ac- 
count of  my  labor  record  as  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1935  and  1936.  At  the  peak 
of  the  depression,  I  succeeded  in  giving  work 
and  wages  on  necessary  public  Improvements 
to  more  than  26.000  unemployed  men  and 
women.  I  put  through  hvunane  legislation 
for  a  48-hour  week  for  institutional  em- 
ployees of  the  Commonwealth  who  prior  to 
that  time  were  forced  to  work  60  and  70  hours 
each  week.  This  measure  made  necessary 
the  employment  of  some  2.500  men  and 
women.  There  was  scarcely  a  month  went  by 
but  some  decent  old  mother  In  one  of  our 
institutions  was  scalded  to  death  or  some 
male  Inmate  beaten  to  death.  The  hours  of 
labor  were  so  long  that  when  Saturday  night 
came  around  It  was  difficult  for  the  at- 
tendants to  keep  awake,  with  consequent 
suffering  to  the  people  in  those  Institutions. 
And  one  of  the  real  pleasures  I've  had  In 
the  last  5  years  was  to  read  that  3  years  after 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  by  Massa- 
chusetts that  a  convention  was  held  In  Eng- 
land representing  30  countries  and  all  30 
countries  adopted  the  Curley  system  for  all 
institutions.  It  applied  to  the  nurses, 
orderlies.  Interns,  and  all  employees.  I  ob- 
tained new  amendments  to  worklngmen's 
compensation  laws,  one  of  which  marked  an 
end  of  the  atrocious  practice  of  discontinu- 
ing payments  to  persons  permanently  in- 
capacitated at  the  end  of  5  years,  and  making 
provisions  for  payment  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  individual. 

Do  you  realize  what  that  means?  Some 
person  workin:.  in  an  industry  suffers  the 
loss  of  both  arms  or  the  loss  of  both  eyes. 
permanently  Incapacitated,  Before  CtraLET 
became  Governor  .t  was  customary  to  throw 
him  on  the  social  heap  of  scrap,  let  him 
become  an  object  of  charity.  At  the  end  of 
6  years  Cxnu.iT  passed  the  provision  which 
compelled  the  payment  of  wages  to  that 
individual  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  family.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
nearly  two  score  of  measures  of  benefit  to 
labor  were  placed  In  the  statute  books  of 
Massachusetts,  upon  my  recommendation 
during  these  2  years.  They  were  busy  years 
but  they  were  good  years  for  the  working- 
men  and  women.  One  of  my  outstanding 
achievements  was  the  adoption  of  the  Slate 
unemployment  compensation  law.  In  the 
yeari  that  have  followed  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  godsend  to  many  thousands  of  un- 
employed women  and  men  and  their  suf- 
fering families.  When  I  concluded  my  serv- 
ices as  Governor  of  Massachusetts  I  received 
a  commendation  which  I  value  most  highly. 
I  believe  that  when  Senator  Walsh  gave  me 
the  title  of  "Mayor  of  the  Poor"  which  Is  to 
be  found  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital  wait- 


ing room.  I  thought  I  received  the  highest 
encomium  that  any  man  could  ever  re- 
ceive. But  when  WUUam  Oreen,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  made 
the  following  public  declaration — I  quote — 
"More  progressive  constructive  liberal  laws 
were  enacted  under  Cxru-xt  in  2  years  than 
under  all  previous  administrutions  in  any  10- 
year  period  in  the  history  of  the  State." 
For  these  words  I'm  deeply  grateful.  Yes, 
my  friends  of  the  radio  audience,  Jakis  M. 
CVRLET  has  been  the  friend  and  champion 
of  labor.  I  shall  continue  to  be  whether  In 
or  out  of  office.  I  am  leaving  Boston  on 
Tuesday  night  to  return  to  my  duties  in 
Washington  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
said  when  they  first  elected  me  3  yeai-s  ago 
that  I  would  devote  my  efforts  and  energy 
to  th"  support  of  the  administration  and  to 
such  measures  as  would  make  possible  an 
early  ending  of  the  war,  and  a  speedy  return 
of  the  boys.  I  am  going  over  now  to  devote 
my  efforU  and  energy  to  the  speedy  return 
of  the  boys  and  make  possible  that  for  which 
men  have  dreamed  and  prayed  throughout 
the  centuries — for  a  permanent  peace.  No 
longer  the  mothers  of  America  or  of  the 
world  will  be  required  to  look  forward  to  that 
day  of  sorrow  and  desolation  and  tears  and 
sadness,  when  the  boy  that  they  went 
down  In  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
to  bring  into  being,  when  he  comes  to  man- 
hood, shall  be  stripped  from  her  side  to  go 
out  and  kill  someone  against  whom  he  has 
no  grievance.  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  make  possible  a  permanent  peace  when 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocent  will  end.  A 
new  form  of  wtirfare  obtains  In  the  present 
war — a  warfare  that  disregards  women  and 
children,  a  warfare  that  makes  common  tar- 
gets  of  women  and  children,  destroys  towns 
and  cities,  and  leaves  maimed  and  crippled 
in  the  numbers  or  millions. 

We  want  no  more  of  wars,  and  unless  we 
end  them  through  the  atomic  bomb,  or 
through  the  Atlantic  Charter  with  Its  prom- 
ise of  Justice  for  all  people  and  the  right  to 
self-government,  there  can  be  scant  hope  for 
humanity.  So  over  In  Washington  I'll  be 
busy  and  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  be  busy 
here  In  my  behalf.  If  you  believe  that  the 
most  essential  and  most  valued  thing  in 
public  life  is  experience  and  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  it,  you  have  no  course  open 
other  than  to  support  James  M.  Coklet  for 
mayor,  who  has  been  foursquare  at  all  times 
and  loyal  to  the  people  of  the  city  that  he 
loves,  and  of  the  State  that  has  honored 
him  and  of  the  Nation  that  has  treated  him 
so  generously. 


Postwar  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  MALONEY 

or  ix3insiAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Thursday,  September  13,  1945 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  an  Interesting  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Ben  J.  Williams,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  relating  to  postwar  problems: 

THE  FTTTUBE  OF  COTTON  IK  THS  ATOMIC  AGS 

Scientists,  recognized  as  conservative,  have 
Issued  a  solemn  warning  that  the  atomic 
bomb  ushers  in  an  entirely  new  world  era; 
that  this  greatest  discovery  of  history  offers 
either  unlimited  advantages  for  universal 
progress  and  happiness  or  the  annihilation 
of  life  and  property  of  entire  nations;  that 
In  the  future  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
In  warfare  would  leave  no  area  of  the  world 
safe  from  utter  destruction. 
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TlJe  final  days  of  the  Pacific  war  eltminate 
all  doubt  aa  to  the  truttilulneas  of  these 
aaaertlona 

The  UDlted  State*  has  the  responsibility 
of  world  leadership  and  must  do  all  which 
la  necesaary  to  safegiiard  clvilUtttlon  against 
misuse  of  this  itartllng  accompltshment 
which  embraces  the  domination  by  man  of 
the  heat  and  the  power  of  the  sun. 

The  world  must  not  concltide  15  or  30 
years  hence,  as  It  did  after  the  First  World 
War.  that  the  terms  of  peace,  established 
while  unbridled  blttemeas  dominated  the  at- 
moapbere  of  International  relations,  were. 
In  th«  exuemest  degree,  economically  vm- 
sound. 

The  vanquished  cannot  b«  looked  to  for 
leadership  in  the  elimination  of  deep-rooted 
nationalistic  hatred.  Only  the  victors  can 
vanish  the  development  of  organized  am- 
btttoft  for  revenge. 

Unless  thic  many  millions  of  people  who 
have  been  victims  of  faulty  political  leader- 
.«hip  are  offered  a  real  opportunity  to  em- 
brace constitutional  govemrr^mt  with  Its 
guaranty  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  the  aeed  of  a  future  conflict 
will  unquestionably  germinate. 

The  present  power  of  the  United  States. 
If  intelligently  exercised,  is  capable  of  de- 
manding decisions  which  respect  logic  and 
of  prtventmg  economic  developments  which 
would  breed  tyranny. 

There  will  b«  no  lasting  peace  and  civiliza- 
tion will  face  final  doom  If  political  Jtistlce — 
the  meting  out  of  appropriate  penalties  to 
all  individuals  who  have  wronged  civiliza- 
tion— IS  confused  with  economic  Justice  for 
every  nation,  including  the  vanquished. 

If  tariffs,  cartels,  and  kindred  barriers  to 
trade  are  removed,  so  that  goods  and  services 
may  flow  without  interference  over  all  fron- 
tiers, giving  without  discrimination  each  and 
every  nation  a  jiiat  opportunity  to  exchange 
on  equitable  terms  what  It  has  to  offer  for 
wbAt  It  must  acquire,  the  motivating  cause 
of  war  will  be  absent  and  man's  dominance 
over  the  force  and  flre  of  the  sun  will  not 
be  an  occasion  for  fear — and  cotton  wher- 
ever grown  will  find  ready  markets  at  prices 
yielding  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living 
to  those  engaged  In  it*  production. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  recognize*  economic 
dialccatlons  in  the  world  as  the  root-cause 
of  political  claahes.  If  Its  promises  are  put 
into  effect,  people  of  all  nations  will  be  able 
to  sleep  without  nightmare  in  this  atomic 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINaOSS 

or  Nrw  jKHsrr 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1945 

Mr.  AUC7HINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
accordance  with  the  permission  granted 

me.  I  »nsh  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  well-lcnown 
fact  that  a  leopard  cannot  change  its 
spots.  The  OPA  is  carrying  on  with  its 
usual  policy  of  discourteous  treatment  to 
patriotic  citizens. 

In  Asbury  Park.  N.  J.,  one  of  the  lanr- 
est  cities  In  my  district,  a  faithful  and 
patriotic  ration  board  has  given  un- 
selfish service  during  the  war.  Recently 
a  number  of  these  citizens,  feeling  that 
their  efforts  were  no  longer  needed,  re- 
signed from  the  boaid.  In  accepting 
their  resignations  the  district  informa- 
tion executive  in  Trenton  totally  ignored 
their  contribution  to  the  wtxr  effort — and 


I  may  add  that  their  service  was  with- 
out pay — and  by  innuendo  criticized  their 
action. 

This  action  has  rouse^  the  community, 
and  the  Asbury  Park  Pr)ess.  which  enjoys 
the   largest   daily    circAlation   in   Mon 


an  editorial  en- 
OPA."    Discour- 


mouth  Coxmty,  wrote 
titled  'That  Bungling 
tesy  on  the  part  of  pliblic  servants  is 
inexcusable,  and  the  least  that  the  bu- 
reaucratic agencies  cai  do  is  to  show 
their  appreciation  for  the  unselfish  and 


devoted  patriotism  of 


the  citizens  who 


have  served.    The  editcrial  follows: 

THAT    BtTNClOlIC    OPA 

The  OPA  maintained  Its  customary  indif- 
ferent standard  when  the  Trenton  district 
Information  executive  anr  ounced  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Red  Bank  last  wet  k  the  resignations 
of  32  meml)ers  of  the  Asb  iry  Park  War  Price 
and  Rationing  Board  wou  d  be  accepted  and 
then  voiced  praise  for  the  "three  loyal  mem- 
bers" woo  did  not  resign  from  the  board. 

We  were  pleased  to  hea^  the  praise  of  the 
three  remaining  membe-s.  for  they  have 
proved  themselves  avid  WDrkers.  But  we  re- 
sent the  Innuendo  almeil  at  the  members 
who  resigned,  because  of  tl  lelr  distaste  for  the 
methods  followed  by  the  DP  A.  It  Is  painful 
to  us  to  hear  a  professional  bureaucrat  eu- 
phemistically called  an  "  nformatlon  execu- 
tive." whatever  that  Is,  deiilgnate  three  mem- 
bers as  "loyal"  and  thereby  impute  disloyalty 
to  members  who  after  months  and  years  of 
conscientious  service,  foi  which  they  were 
not  paid,  devotedly  waited  until  the  end  of 
the  war  before  resigning  ts  a  protest  against 
undemocratic  and  un-Aiaerican  conditions 
within  the  OPa. 

Chairman  Goddard  and  the  other  21  mem- 
bers of  the  Asbury  Park  1  loard  who  resigned 
are  entitled  to  high  praU  e  for  thalr  loyalty, 
their  unselfish  devotion  ^o  something  of  a 
thankless  task,  and  their  honesty  in  resign- 
ing from  a  Job  that  required  them  to  use 
methods  copied  from  the  jestapo.  Similarly 
the  three  members  who  <  hose  not  to  resign 
are  entitled  to  a  vote  of  af  preclatlon  for  con- 
tinuing In  an  unselfish  fashion  to  apply  pol- 
icies to  which  they  presuiaably  subscribe. 

But  It  Is  shameful  that  a  representative  of 
the  OPA  representing  the  p)ald  bureaucracy 
that  ranges  from  Washing  ;on  to  Trenton  and 
dozens  of  other  cities  siould  dismiss  the 
services  of  22  conscientious  ration  board 
members  with  a  bland  acceptance  of  their 
resignation  without  thanllng  them  for  their 
services  and  with  an  awkward  attack  on  their 
loyalty.  We  have  learn<d  to  expect  little 
civility  from  profefisiona  bureaucrats,  but 
in  their  desperate  struggle  to  continue  eat- 
ing out  of  the  public  trough  they  might  at 
least  make  a  pretense  of  courtesy  to  citizens 
who  have  given,  rather  t^an  bartered,  their 
services  to  the  public. 


United  States  PabHc  Oi^iiMn  Urges  Aid  to 
the  PhilipriiBes 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


REMARKS 


HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

lEStDZNT    COMMISSONTX    TtOM    THX    PHIUFPINX 

ISLAND9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septei^ber  12,  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  ^le  House  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  irtsert  therein  ex- 
cerpts of  typical  editorlBls  recently  pub- 
lished by  American  newspapers  chosen 


at   random    from    all 


3ver   the   United 


States  expressing  the  vii  ws  of  the  various 


sectors  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
about  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  limitation  of 
space  forbids  my  inserting  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  editorials  and  articles  written 
on  the  subject.  I  wish  to  make  of  record 
my  gratitude  and  that  of  my  people 
to  all  these  editors  and  writers  who  show 
such  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  Filipinos  and  who.  by 
their  writings,  give  us  an  earnest  of  that 
American  sense  of  justice  which  has  en- 
deared the  American  people  to  us  and 
has  won  our  abiding  friendship  and 
loyalty.  Anyone  who  reads  these  edi- 
torials— and  they  come  from  all  sections 
of  the  United  States — will  see  that  there 
is  here  a  clearly  crystallized  sentiment 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American 
people  in  favor  of  extending  help  to  the 
Philippines  in  a  manner  that  will  show 
that  the  American  people  are  not  only 
cognizant  but  also  have  a  deep  sense  of 
appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  my 
people  in  the  terrible  war  ju.st  ended. 

On  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  historic  occasion  mark- 
ing the  surrender  of  the  Japanese,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  in  his  closing  ad- 
dress, made  a  statement  which  for  its 
cogency  should  be  engraved  in  every 
American  heart.    He  said: 

To  the  Pacific  basin  has  come  the  vista 
of  a  new  emancipated  world.  Today,  freedom 
Is  on  the  offensive,  democracy  is  on  the 
march.  Today,  in  Asia  as  well  as  In  Eu- 
rope, unshackled  peoples  are  tasting  the  full 
sweetness  of  liberty,  the  relief  from  fear. 

In  the  Philippines,  America  has  evolved 
a  model  for  this  new  free  v.orld  of  Asia. 
In  the  Philippines.  America  has  demonstrated 
that  peoples  of  the  East  and  peoples  of  the 
West  may  walk  side  by  side  In  mutual  re- 
spect and  with  mutual  benefit.  The  history 
of  our  sovereignty  there  has  now  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attitude  reflected  by 
the  newspaper  editorials  which  I  am 
here  Inserting  shows  that  that  confidence 
is  fully  deserved.  It  is  my' expectation 
that  when  the  time  comes  this  Congress 
will  act.  as  it  always  has  in  the  past,  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  true 
Americanism  so  faithfully  portraiyed  by 
these  expressions  of  American  public 
opinion  toward  my  country. 

ExcxEPTS  From  EnrTORiALs  aix  Ovtr  thk 
VnTTCD  States  on  the  StrajBcr  or  Amesican 
Aid  fox  the   Rkhabiutation    and   Recon- 

STKtJCTIOK  or  THE  PHII.n»PlNES 

"aid    for    FHILrPFINES 

"A  war  correspondent,  recently  returned 
from  the  Philippines,  described  the  almost 
child-like  faith  the  Filipino  people  have  in 
the  United  States.  As  he  walked  through 
the  streets  of  shattered  Manila,  he  was 
followed  by  young  Filipinos  who  told  him  of 
their  future  hopes  and  aspirations  now  that 
the  hated  Japanese  have  been  driven  out. 
They  told  him  they  knew  they  could  achieve 
their  ambitions  to  amount  to  something 
under  the  American  Influence,  and  with 
American  help.  It  was  for  that  reason 
pripcipally.  they  said,  that  they  refused  to 
be  conquered  by  the  Japs,  lormed  their 
underground  movement,  helped  the  Ameri- 
can guerrillas,  and  rejected  the  purring 
Japanese  blandishments  about  a  new  order 
for  Asia. 

*■•  •  •  A  strong  and  continued  loyal 
and  friendly  Philippines  must  be  a  corner- 
stone of  the  Nations  future  policy  in  the 
Faciflc.  It  is  more  than  a  question  of  grati- 
tude that  the  Filipinos  be  given  every  con- 
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slderatlon  in  helping  them  to  establish  a  free 
government  and  a  sound  economy."  (Wor- 
cester (Mass.)  Telegram.  June  9.  1945.) 

"aid   rot   THE    mjFINOS 

"Senator  Ttddigs  should  have  no  trouble 
In  getting  congressional  support  for  his  sug- 
gestion that  we  rush  assistance  to  the 
stricken  Filipinos. 

••♦  •  •  They  were  for  us,  and  we  should 
do  our  duty  by  them  in  their  present  pre- 
dicament. 

"Senator  Ttdinos,  who  has  Just  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Inspection,  says  the  devasta- 
tion In  Manila  Is  far  beyond  description. 
The  city  was  laid  flat  before  the  despoUers 
left  It.  The  Senator  asks  that  governmental 
red  tape  be  cut  that  we  may  provide  prompt 
and  ample  assistance  to  the  stricken  people. 
Congress  will  have  popular  support  In  going 
to  the  aid  of  the  Filipinos."  (Auburn  (Ind.) 
Star,  June  5,  1945  ) 

"OITB  OBLIGATION  TO  THE  FILIPINOS 

"Senator  Ttdings  has  informed  President 
Truman  that  there  is  Immediate  need  for  the 
United  States  to  render  large  scale  assistance 
to  the  Philippines,  where  suffering  and  devas- 
tation are  widespread  In  the  wake  of  our  cam- 
paign to  drive  the  Japanese  from  the  Islands. 

"He  found  that  600.000  Filipinos  were  de- 
pendent upon  our  army  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, that  war  damage  will  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sugar  crop  for  3  years,  and  that 
Manila  has  suffered  destruction  on  a  scale 
Furpassed  by  no  European  city,  not  even 
Berlin.  Hardly  a  house  In  the  Philippine 
capital  Is  standing. 

"Senator  Ttdings  has  urged  the  President 
to  extend  large  scale  loans  and  gifts  to  the 
Filipinos  for  relief  and  reconstruction.  Cer- 
tainly the  people  of  this  country  will  favor 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  Islanders.  We  have  embarked 
upon  a  world-wide  program  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  through  UNRRA.  the  Lend- 
Lease  Administration,  and  other  agencies  for 
the  benefit  of  lands  which  have  no  claim  upon 
our  sympathy  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Islands  are,  Indeed,  our 
peculiar  responsibility. 

"The  population  of  the  Philippines  shared 
with  this  country  the  risks  and  trials  of  war. 
Filipinos  fought  with  us  In  the  dark  days  of 
Bataan  and  they  were  loyal  to  us  through 
adversity.  The  relations  between  them  and 
us  are  those  of  friendship  and  trust. 

"The  Filipinos  are  our  friends  and  they 
know  from  past  performance  that  this  coun- 
try can  be  trusted  to  prove  sympathetic  and 
generous.  We  must  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. The  Tribune  Is  proud  to  recall 
that  this  Is  not  the  first  time  It  has  expressed 
these  sentiments."  (Chicago  (111.)  Tribune. 
June  6.  1945.) 

"I*T"8  HELP  THE  FtLTPINOS  NOW 

"We  can  take  a  long  leap  over  thousands 
of  miles  of  Pacific,  specifically  to  the  far-off 
Philippines,  and  still  be  at  home  In  the  sense 
of  finding  a  population  of  16.(X)0.000  racially 
different  but  at  heart  our  own  true  brethren. 

"The  Dutch,  the  Belgians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  rest  have  our  genuine  sympathy,  and  we 
will  assist  them  as  much  as  we  can  toward 
present  relief  and  long-term  rehabilitation 
But  our  responsibility  to  the  Filipinos  is 
greater.  It  must  have  first  call  on  our 
rescxirces. 

"Senator  Millard  E.  Ttdings.  of  Maryland, 
a  longtime  friend  of  the  Philippines,  re- 
cently traveled  there  as  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Inquiry.  What  he  saw  was  shocking, 
like  the  worse  scenes  of  devastation  In  Eu- 
rope. 

"Similar  reports  from  Europe  arouse  lively 
sympathy.  What,  then,  should  be  the  reac- 
tion when  the  story  of  tragedy  Is  from  ter- 
ritory hallowed  by  America's  own  fiag?  These 
people  are  our  country's  wards.  They  fought 
the  good  fight  and  kept  the  good  faith.  Un- 
der years  of  oppression  and  atrocity,  they 
stood    firm.      Their    indomitable    guerrilla 


bands  paved  the  way  for  American  recon- 
quest. 

"The  Philippines  have  richly  earned  what- 
ever we  can  give.  Senator  Ttdings  proposes 
an  immediate  large  loan  to  the  FUipino  gov- 
ernment for  relief,  plus  a  substantial  gift  for 
permanent  reconstruction.  We  urge  White 
House  and  Congress  both  to  be  lavish  in 
this  cause — and  to  be  quick."  (Bronx  (N.  Y.) 
Home  News,  June  6,  1945.) 

"HELP  rOH  THE  PHILtPFINES 

"A  statesmanlike  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  one  we  believe  most  Americans  will  agree 
the  Filipinos  have  earned,  would  be  to  ex- 
pedite a  trade  agreement  that  would  soften 
at  least  a  major  part  of  the  economic  im- 
pact of  complete  abrogation  of  their  pref- 
erential trade  position  and  give  them  their 
independence  on  or  before  the  date  prom- 
ised. The  far-reaching  beneficial  conse- 
quences of  such  an  action  by  us  now  on  cur 
future  relations  In  the  Pacific  and  In  Asia 
hardly  can  be  overestimated.  Certainly  they 
should  be  far  greater  than  any  present  or 
future  benefits  to  a  few  sugar-beet  growers, 
or  any  other  Industry,  in  this  country. 

"•  •  •  Privation  Is  a  hard  exigency  of 
war  that  Filipinos  have  learned  to  under- 
stand in  314  years  of  Japanese  occupation. 
They  will  not  so  readily  understand  any  de- 
lay by  Congress  in  quickly  and  generously 
giving  them  a  hope  for  the  future  by  amend- 
ing the  tariff  provisions  of  the  Tydings- 
McDu£Qe  Act.  and  doing  this  in  time  to  per- 
mit the  grant  of  independence  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  before  July  4,  1946,  if  pos- 
sible." (New  York  (N.  Y  )  Times,  June  6. 
1945.) 

"SUCCOR  THE  PHILIPPINES  NOW 

"  'Pitiable'  Is  the  word  Senator  Ttdings 
used  to  describe  the  plight  of  the  people.  He 
recommended  to  President  Truman  that  Im- 
mediate measures  be  taken  for  an  extensive 
policy  of  generous  treatment,  an  Immediate 
large  scale  public  purpose  loan  to  the  Phil- 
ippines government  and  generotis  Federal  aid 
to  the  Islands  for  reconstruction  work  under 
the  direction  of  Army  and  Navy  engineers. 
'If  we  could  give  millions  for  the  relief  of  the 
Tokyo  earthquake."  he  said,  'we  ought  to  be 
able  to  help  with  many  more  millions  a  peo- 
ple that  have  been  fighting  by  our  side.' 

"•  •  •  The  Filipinos  deserve  well  at  our 
hands. 

"The  Filipinos  are  our  wards.  We  lost  the 
ability  to  protect  them.  Yet  they  remained 
steadfast  In  their  loyalty  to  us.  No  welcome 
could  have  been  more  heartfelt  than  that 
which  they  gave  our  troops  upon  their  re- 
conquest  of  the  islands. 

"Our  ♦reatment  of  the  Filipinos  has  been 
an  example  for  other  nations  to  follow.  We 
should  make  our  response  to  their  extremity 
now  an  even  further  and  greater  example,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  that,  but  more  Im- 
portantly for  reasons  of  humanity  and  be- 
cause they  richly  deserve  the  best  we  can  do 
for  them."  (Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  Jime 
.,  1945.) 

"THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  EILIPINOS 

"Senator  Ttdings  has  cut  short  his  mission 
of  inquiry  in  the  Philippines  and  returned 
to  Washington  to  report  directly  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  conditions  which  he  char- 
acterizes as  'indescribable'  and  'pitiable.' 

"What  the  Senator  emphasizes  is  the 
urgency  of  the  situation.  •  •  •  His  pro- 
gram includes  a  gift  of  funds  to  permit 
Army  and  Navy  engineers  to  undertake  re- 
building as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit, 
a  loan  of  sufficient  size  to  finance  further 
reconstruction  by  Philippine  authorities, 
strict  compliance  with  legislation  calling  for 
Philippine  Indep  ndence  and  a  generous  at- 
titude toward  expediting  a  return  to  normal 
conditions. 

"Senator  TroiNGa  could  not  have  a  more 
popular  cause  to  plead.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Filipinos  during  the  dark  days  of  Bataan 
and  their  heroic  share  in  the  defense  of  the 


islands,  their  continued  loyalty  during  the 
long  years  of  Japanese  occupation,  and  their 
sincere  welcome  upon  our  return  are  vivid  in 
the  public  consciousness."  (Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun,  June  6,  1945.) 

"NO  STRINGS 

"It  is  possible  for  the  Filipinos  to  enjoy 
a  full  measure  of  political  'ndependence  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  a  powerful  friend 
to  maintain  bases  on  their  territory — bases 
for  the  defense  of  the  islands  as  well  as  for 
the  Intere.  ts  of  this  country.  And  that  is 
what  the  status  of  Philippine  Independence 
Is  expected  to  be."  ( Green ville  (S.  C.)  News, 
June  2,  1945.) 

"AID  rOR  THE  PHILIPPINES 

"Senator  Ttdings,  of  Maryland,  cut  short 
his  mission  there  and  hurried  back  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  his  report  to  President  Tru- 
man. 'Conditions  In  Manila.'  he  told  the 
President,  'are  beyond  description.'  And  he 
added : 

"  'I  can  only  say  that  we  found  Manila  al- 
most completely  wrecked,  hardly  a  house 
habitable,  without  water,  without  trans- 
port, without  food  and  with  almost  nothing 
with  which  to  look  after  a  suffering  popula- 
tion.' 

"The  Senator  recommended  Immediate 
measures  for  generous  treatment  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, no  change  in  the  United  States  policy 
for  Philippine  independence,  an  immediate 
large-scale  loan  to  the  Philippine  Government 
and  generous  Federal  aid  to  the  Islands  for 
permanent  reconstruction  under  direction 
of  Army  and  Navy  engineers. 

"He  makes  a  strong  case  for  Philippine  aid, 
and  because  the  people  of  the  Islands  have 
set  an  example  of  loyalty  far  better  than  any 
others  In  the  Pacific  we  owe  It  to  them  to  go 
the  limit  in  helping  them  to  restore  their 
homeland  after  the  ravages  of  war  and  bestial 
Japanese  occupation.  Even  though  they 
have  won  the  right  to  self-government,  in 
the  broadest  sense  the  Filipinos  are  our 
wards.  A  heavy  obligation  rests  upon  this 
Nation  to  succor  them  in  their  distress." 
(Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star,  June  8,  1945.) 

"FILIPINOS   BLED  WHITE.   BUT  NEVER  COMPLAIMEO 

"There  are  many  bright  pages  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  war.  One  of  the  brightest  of 
these  Is  the  record  that  the  Filipinos  have 
wTltten.  They  made  a  desperate  stand  under 
General  MacArthur  before  the  fall  of  Cor- 
regldor.  They  gave  freely  and  nobly  of  their 
men  and  supplies  to  help  the  Americans  In 
their  effort. 

"•  •  •  The  organization  of  guerrillas 
In  the  Islands  Is  a  masterful  episode.  They 
have  been  bled  white,  but  they  have  never 
complained.  They  believed  with  us  In  de- 
mocracy." (Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  June  6, 
1945.) 

"THE    nUPINO    BILL 

"The  people  of  the  Philippines  have  served 
and  served  well  the  cause  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  war.  They  never  surrendered  to 
the  enemy  nor  lost  their  faith  In  the  United 
States.  Throughout  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  the  Islands,  they  kept  In  touch  with  the 
Allies,  furnishing  them  priceless  information 
of  Jap  military  movements  and  Installations, 
and  many  of  them  s'offered  dearly  for  their 
loyalty  to  the  Allied  cause.  The  valuable  aid 
provided  the  Allies  by  Filipino  guerrillas  is 
well  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  war  In 
the  Philippines. 

"This  kind  of  loyalty  merits  reward." 
(Manchester  (N    H  )   Leader,  June  5,  1945.) 

"HELP  THE   riLIFINOS 

"Senator  Ttdings  has  cut  short  his  visit  to 
the  Philippines  and  hurried  home  because 
the  conditions  he  found  there  would  not  per- 
mit delaying  his  report. 

"He  has  gone  straight  to  President  Truman 
with  a  plea  for  immediate  aid  in  great  volume 
to  restore  the  completely  disorganized  life  of 
the  islands.     He  urges  large-scale  relief,  a 
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public-purpoaM  loan,  and  reiteration  of  cur 
present  policy  for  Independence. 

■■We  have  relief  organization*  for  every 
country  under  the  sun.  But  nobody  seems 
Interested  in  relief  for  these  people  who 
foxigbt  a.  our  side  and  under  our  flag. 

"The  Senator  expects  to  report  fully  to  t^e 
Senate.  If  that  does  not  bring  prompt  of- 
ficial action,  a  Nation-wide  private  drive  for 
relief  should  be  started  at  once."  (Rochea- 
ter  (N.  T.)  Tiines-Unlon.  June  8.  1945.) 

"TaXATMBNT  OT  TKX  PHTUPPIIfSS 

"The  Philippine  lalands  cannot  be  left  In 
the  condition  of  a  semltroplcal  slum,  If  the 
native  population  Is  to  be  kept  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and  tbua  made  a  substantial 
reinforcement  of  America's  military  power  or 
moral  Influence  lu  the  Orient."  (Springfield 
(Mui.)  Republican,  June  9.  1945.) 

"PHTLIPPINXa  IN  KwaT  njoHT 

"Cr>cle  Sam  haa  t<.o  btg  a  stake  In  the 
Islands  to  Ignore  the  plight  o.  the  PhiUpplnee. 
We  need  strong  baaea  tn  the  Pacific  to  provide 
Mcurtty  agaliut  futur*  attacka  by  the 
Japanese  or  any  other  agi{Tes«ur  nation  The 
FUtptnoa  are  aniluua  to  grant  milltury  bases 
In  return  for  *ny  economic  help  given  them 
^Htt  rvbutlding  thetr  country  We  slniply  can- 
Kol  ttCortf  to  rtak  the  cunsvquencea  of  «lth« 
holdliMt  AM."  (Johnalowa  (P«  )  Tribune. 
June  9.  1IM4.) 

*TMI  rMIUfPIMW  NUP  MO«t  THAN  nniH>l4 

*'Uuleaa  we  thvis  aid  «i»tt  pi.^tr"  tha 
fhUipplnaa,  as  w»l)  as  graiuiitu  hum  i  m. 
e«|  Ut<l«|>en(lei\t>«,  Iha  wuiUI  wiu  ivt>  )ukU(i«4 
lu  Ivkltlltki  atfati\at  us  turrwr  U\«i  *iiivh|ty 
irlcd  (\|  rUtnung  or^tlii  t\<v  m  m  <iui«  .xm^a 
%hUa  a<'maUy  n>h«lemu(»>g  (in  l>.i».  n.  in  ^  io 

>>»»tW»''y     Ahrt  «h«>  Am»i-i' »n  I 't  '  "'     ii  .\« 

)e«rt>eo  a  rterp  ««1i«lr*Ui'n  ft  <•'■  (  »  iii  imo 
{Htrtnert  and  i\Pigh»>«»ri<,  si»>  not  ukriv  pmi  'm 
countenance  moh  a  trick,  tr  u  rrnuvin*  fi>r 
the  pe^^ple  to  decide,  the  Tydkngs  prngrsm  la 
M  grxxl  an  adopted,  however  much  raiifT- 
mtnded  Senators  may  seem  dlspoeed  to 
hedge"  (Louisville  (Ky.)  Covuier-Journal. 
June  ».  1940  ) 

"mi^  Tin  piLipiMos 

"If  there  la  one  people  In  the  world  the 
American  Ooverninent  should  help  It  is  tiie 
Filipinos.  Loyally.  In  their  darkest  hour. 
they  stood  faithful  to  the  American  war 
cause  In  the  Paclflc.  Big  business  Interesu 
In  the  United  States  should  not  be  permitted 
to  thwart  adequate  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance to  the  Philippines."  (Scranton  (Fa.) 
Tribune.  June  9.  1945  ) 

"rtupuro  can  DBPsaATK 
"The    heart-rending    conditions    In     the 
Philippines  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
American  people  In  a  universal  way."     (De- 
troit (Ifleh.)   News,  June  10.  1945  ) 

"AIOINO   TH«   FILIPINO   PEOPLI 

"But  Irreepeetlve  of  the  motives  behind 
offering  freedom  to  the  Philippines.  It  haa 
been  guaranteed  and  the  people  should  be 
given  their  liberty  at  the  scheduled  tune. 
But  freedom  without  certain  sMisianr* 
would  be  morally  wrong  and  short-stghted. 
The  loyalty  and  wTvices  of  the  Plllpino  peo- 
ple helped  speed  tJie  return  of  MucArthura 
forces  and  aided  In  aavlng  countless  Amer- 
ican Uvea,  and  will  continue  to  be  of  untold 
benefit  to  t>te  Allied  cause  as  long  as  the 
Japs  are  In  the  Philippines. 

As  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  war.  the 
Philippines  are  in  t>conoralc  dlsuess.  •  •  • 
And  the  flmincial  urgsnie.uion  of  the  coun- 
try la  disrupted  TYt9  Philippines  need  help 
ftnd  must  look  to  tie  United  States  for  It. 

"We  should  follow  through  with  the  indt- 
pendenee  barfttn.  and  give  a  helping  hand 
In  addition  "  (Knnana  City-Topeka  Uttliy 
Oapllol  (Mo*Kana  I.  Jun«  10.  194fl  ) 

"ni-tyiMoa  (itra  »o  i  fai.-'amr 
"We  heartily  second  Senator  Tvoiwoa'  sen. 
tlmenta  expreaeed  iit  Mnnita.     He  said  th« 


Philippines  should  have  p  lorlty  over  Europe 
on  American  economic  aid  because  they  have 
fought  and  died  with  us    inder  our  flag. 

"Too  many  of  our  worlj  fixers  like  to  sit 
and  moon  about  vast  a'eas  of  the  world 
which  are  l>eyand  fixing  by  us  In  any  per- 
manent sense.  But  the  'hlllpplaes  form  a 
relatively  oonderable  pn  iblem  within  our 
capacity. 

"The  Filipinos  are  our  comrades  in  a  very 
real  sense.  Their  prloritW  s  on  everything  we 
have  to  offer  should  be  No.  1."  (Ogdens- 
burg  (N.  Y.)  Joiuaal,  Juiie  11,  1945.) 

"BESTRUCnON    ON    UNITED   STATES   SOIL 

"Occasionally  you  heai  It  said  that  the 
United  States  was  fortujiate  to  escape  de- 
struction in  this  war  of  tl  \e  sort  experienced 
by  England.  France,  and  Germany.  This  la 
not  strictly  correct.  The  »hlllppines  are  still 
United  States  soil.  The  (  estructlon  there  is 
little  known  to  the  public . 

"The  plight  of  the  Philippines  Is  our  re- 
spunsiblllty.  This  Is  uur  soil  uatU  the  FUN 
pmoa  receive  their  indep(  ndeuce.  The  suf- 
fering Is  on  our  hands.  This  la  a  gigantic 
task,  big  suough  to  eiu.agi  i  uur  resuviroes  and 
eSurt  fur  sometime,  without  undertnklng  tha 
ronquest,    subjugation.     uiA    llberAtlou    ot 
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try"  itaW  Hlvei  (Mmia)  Herald-News, 
June  It.  1»4«.) 

"THK  PMltlPPtNW   NIK)   KEt-P 

"The  Philippines  and  their  people  have 
earned  a  new  respect  from  this  country  by 
reason  of  their  courageoui  i  resistance  against 
the  Japanese.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
ready  for  the  Indepeudeuce  which,  by  act 
of  Congress,  was  set  to  go  into  effect  in  1946. 
they  will  need  a  helping  1  and  for  seme  time. 
They  will  need  markets  f(  »r  their  goods,  par- 
ticularly sugar  and  hemp .  In  the  acid  test 
of  war  they  have  chosen  /  merlca  and  democ- 
racy rather  than  the  blar  dlshments  of  their 
fellow  orientals — the  Japa  nese.  We  must  see 
to  It  that  their  faith  Is  Justified. "'  (Wells- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Reporter,  June  13.  1945.) 


"Otra    OBLIGATION    TO 

"Senator  Ttoincs  has 
to  extend  large-scale 
PtUplnos  for  relief  and 
talnly  the  people  of  this 
everything  that  can  be 
plight  of   the  islanders 
upon    a    world-wide   prop  - 
rehabilitation  through  U 
administration,  and  otht 
benefit  of  lands  which  h 
our   sympathy   comparab 
Philippines.     The    l.«;landi 
pecult.\r  responsibility. 

•The  miplnoa  are  our 
know  from  past  performance 
can   ba   trusted   to  prov 
generous.    We  must  not 
poctatlons."    (Murlun  (In 
13.  I»4«.) 
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"OTJB  rairxDS,  the  Filipinos 
"The  News  a  few  days  ago  discussed  the 
problems  facing  the  devastated  and  ruined 
Philippine  Islands  and  took  the  view  that  the 
United  States  "has  an  obligation  to  restore  the 
Philippine  economy  which  It  failed  to  pro- 
tect from  the  Japanese  aggreaeors'.  The  News 
added,  further  that  this  might  not  only  prove 
to  be  good  business,  but  that  'it  Is  good  na- 
tional policy".  This  attitude  haa  now  been 
strongly  supported  In  the  Senate  speech  of 
Senator  IifiLLAKo  Ttotncs,  who  headed  an  Im- 
portant mission  to  the  Philippines  recently. 

"It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  United  SUtea 
not  taking  some  such  advanced  step  to  re- 
lieve the  fledgling  republic,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  about  the  adoption  of 
some  such  proposal  as  that  submitted  by 
Senator  Ttdincs,"  (Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News.  June  15,  1945.) 

"aXNATOa  TTOINCS  MAKES  HIS  REPORT  ON 
THE  PHILIPPINES 

'The  gift  of  tlOO,000.(X>0  Is  not  likely  to 
raise  objections  while  the  debt  we  owe  to 
the  Filipinos  is  so  vivid  in  otir  minds.  Tha 
chief  difficulty  here  lies  In  getting  the  neces- 
sary material  and  supplies,  on  which  tho 
money  will  be  spent,  to  the  islands  under 
wartima  oonditlona.  Nor  should  there  ba 
any  barrlart  in  the  wuy  u(  airivuglng  luaua, 
Indei^indence  alraadj  haa  baan  prumiaed,  »u 
that  the  oiily  quaaiTon  hara  U  choice  uf  a 
data,"   (BiUtlmora  iMU  )  lun.  June  15,  ma.) 

'XUMwriNia  Al» 

**Tha  Tyillnta  prttgrMni  m\\\M  help  gai  U\« 
fhUtMMi\a«  aitM'^ad  un  tUeu  m\t  ^^)«l  iMeM. 
iMl  II  WtttllUit't  Ho  litttrh  htr  MaitllWi  ill  tht 
Ana)  toaiUe  ritr  the  ^nipital  vi«v,  the  Ja|M, 
kiutwing  (heir  iaiMi  wn*  mtmihrnt  i>tn*ii>d 
Mtid  nred  tha  Wavitttul  m^truiMtlii*  until 
hsitlly  a  buildlhK  wa«  teft,  •  •  •  Wrtuitt 
II  ba  uyo  mv)<<t^  u\  mK  Amerlt^na  individunliy 
to  eontiiiMit^  to  A  fund  that  wnuld  enabla 
the  Island  people  tn  retMilld  their  beautiful 
city  out  of  Arrwrlcan  genernelly?"  (Monroa 
(Mich.)  Nawe,  June  18.  194A  ) 

"surrtRiNo  m  Philippines 
"Senator  Ttdincs.  reporting  all  this  and 
much  more,  submitted  to  the  President  a 
four-point  proposal. 

"It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  United  States 
not  taking  some  puch  advanced  svep  to  re- 
lieve the  fledgling  republic,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  about  the  adoption  of 
some  such  proposal  as  that  gtibmitted  by 
Senator  TroiNos.'  (Auburn  (Ind.)  Star,  June 
16,  1945.) 

"PUGHT  or  niE  PHILIPPINES 

"The  moral  obligation  behind  these  pro- 
posals Is  to  be  found  In  one  of  Senator 
Ttmngs"  observations:  That  throuRhout  the 
war  there  Is  not  one  recorded  Instance  of 
treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Filipinos  against 
any  American  fighting  man  or  civilian, 
despite  Japanese  readiness  to  use  bribes, 
threats,  or  murder  as  a  means  of  pressure." 
(New  York  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  June  18,  1948.) 

"NOT  APPLAI7SE.  BUT  ACTION 

"If  hearty  applause  were  a  sure  prelude  to 
specific  action,  we  could  welconre  the  Sen> 
ate's  ovation  to  Senator  Ttdimos'  spasch  on 
the  Philippines  last  week.     •     •     • 

"But  what  the  Philippines  need  Is  not  so 
much  applause  as  action.  The  Senator  sutcd 
tlie  immediate  need  cf  the  Islands  as  a  1100.- 
0(X),(XX)  gift  for  reoonsuucilon  '  nd  rehabilita- 
tion under  direction  of  Army  and  Nnvy  engi- 
neers. In  addition  thay  would  need  loans  for 
a  more  extended  program.  And  certainly  they 
deaenra  and  have  earned  thsir  InUepandance, 
which  has  already  been  promised.  They  will 
need,  further,  continued  low  urldt  until  they 
■et  on  their  feet  again. 

"Our  competing  interesu  In  the  United 
SUtaa  should  be  willing,  \n  view  of  tha 
PiUptnoa'  admirable  record  m  this  war.  to 
make  ooncaaalona  required  to  provide  a  richly 
deHrved   opportunity   to  get  an   economlo 
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footing  as  a  basis  for  a  successfully  working 
Independence."  (Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
(moi'uing),  June  19,  1945.) 

"PHILIPPINES  nasT 
"Senator  Ttdings'  comments  seem  to  be 
sound,  and  if  there  Is  anyone  we  should  take 
care  of  first  it  should  be  people  of  our  posses- 
sions." (Faribault  (Minn.)  Dally  News,  June 
19,  1945.) 

"FILIPINOS  IN  DISTRESS 

"Although  the  Filipinos  stood  loyal  to  the 
United  States  to  the  end  of  Japanese  occupa- 
tion and  suffered  terribly  as  a  consequence, 
and  although  American  prestige  in  the  Far 
East  is  closely  concerned  with  what  this  coun- 
try does  to  help  Its  allies  rehabilitate  them- 
selves, there  Is  some  doubt  over  what  will  be 
done.  Paradoxically,  what  Ttdings  proposes 
may  be  opposed  by  the  same  groups  that  in 
the  first  Instance  were  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  to  give  the  Islanc^s  their  freedom. 

"We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  back-slapping 
among   ourselve.^    because   of   our    'superior' 
treatment    of    the    Filipinos.     Now    what?' 
(Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  J\me  11,  1945.) 
"PHILIPPINES  orr  riasr  call 

"While  the  immediate  task  la  to  feed  and 
clothe  a  people  dtstreasad  by  8  years  of  Japa- 
nese ocoupattun,  the  principal  Job  la  to  build 
the  Filipinos  to  Mell-sufficieiKy."  (Colorado 
aprlitga  (Oolo,)  OHaette,  April  S,  IMA ) 

"WUtltO  as  A  STUNNiNU  SLQW 

"(By  William  Philip  limma) 
"PalUira  o(  the  United  Itatoe  la  live  up  tn 
Ihe  laMar  and  the  »piru  \4  lu  pledias  to  tha 
PlUlUno  psMple  wu\iiu  l>e  dliMtU^tUa  lu  lit 
))iiM(  )««>  It  w«)uld  fow  •  INIM  diaiiuiaiuiw 
ineiit  lo  the  huhdrad*  «t  mlUioiia  n(  avilijafl 
\}p\\\\\ti^  «hh  UMhuui  Iha  rar  Ittui  and  iha  rati 

"•  •  •  Nol  avarybody.  ivan  l«td«y.  b*. 
Uvea  the  United  itatea  maaiii  what  ll  eays 
to  the  Kilipinm,  thpy  Mmply  oannot  c«tti» 
prahend  that  n  great  power,  iieifectly  cnpa* 
Dla  of  holding  on  to  a  rich  coluiilal  possPBuion, 
would  voluntarily  set  It  free  after  shedding 
blood  in  lU  behalf.  That  la  something  we 
still  have  to  prove,  and  failure  now  would  be 
a  stunning  blow  to  budding  confidence  clear 
around  the  globe."  (New  York  (N.  Y.) 
World-Telegram,  September  8   1945.) 

'WE   MUST    HELP  THE   PHCLIPPINES 

"Impartial  observers  expreta  the  opinion 
that  It  would  t>e  foolish  Indeed  to  have  spwnt 
the  money  and  lives  Involved  In  the  recent 
campaign  of  liberation  If  the  opportunity  Is 
not  given  the  Philippines  to  exist  as  a  free 
country.  Such  a  course  would  simply  mean 
replacement  of  Japanese  domination  with 
economic  strangulation. 

"Senator  Ttdincs  has  suggested  free  trade 
relationship  be  extended  only  for  a  period  of 
3  to  5  years  after  independence  is  granted, 
contending  that  the  Filipinoi  never  can  be 
free  and  Independent  If  their  economy  la  to 
be  linked  to  ours  indefinitely. 

"What  the  Filipinos  desire,  and  support 
for  their  view  Is  gaining  grcund  here,  is  a 
ao-year  period  of  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

"It  Is  im  ports  nt  that  the  decision  as  to 
how  far  we  are  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Philippines  economically  be  reached  without 
further  delay.  Tlie  lack  of  policy  Is  holding 
tip  the  move  toward  rehablir.atlon  since  In- 
dustry and  capital  are  unablo  to  decide  how 
to  prepare  for  postwar  world  trade  relations. 

"Further,  It  U  necessary  to  decide  upon  the 
economic  phase  before  Independence  Is 
granted,  first,  because  of  the  uniform  eiauaa 
In  most  of  the  reciprocal  tr»de  agreements 
we  have  outstanding  which  exitmpts  any  oon- 
caaalona the  United  States  miy  grant  to  the 
Philippines,  and  secondly,  berrtuse  the  new 
political  structure  of  the  Islands  and  Its  pros- 
pects of  success  will  depend  l^eavily  on  tha 
economic  foundations  which  »re  to  be  pn,>- 
vlded."  (New  Yurk  Journal  ot  Commerce. 
July  30.  1948,) 


Tax  Revision  Essential  in  ReconTersion 
From  Wartime  to  Peacetime  Needs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  13.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  equal 
In  importance  to  almost  every  other 
pending  legislative  proposal  before  this 
Congress  at  this  time  is  the  question  of 
changes  in  our  tax  laws.  This  has  been 
discussed  for  some  time.  Tax  legislation 
should  have  attention  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Under  our  procedure,  of  course,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  this 
House  will  present  a  bill  to  the  House 
for  consideration. 

WAITXltt  TAX  LIOISLATION 

Our  present  tax  laws  are  wartime 
measures.  Profit .s  and  incomes  are  taxed 
to  U\v  vanl&hlng  point,  and  the  Incenllvo 
to  expand  in  bualnaw,  create  new  Indus. 
irlt>a,  and  furnlNh  employment,  and  de- 
vHup  a  pt^ticrtinii)  pixMperlty  doea  not 
MtlH,  Thia  leiuiatton  wa«  buMd  on  the 
theory  that  no  one  khould  make  t  proAl 
out  of  w«r,  Then  there  wt^ii^  ihen  who 
held  that  the  wty  to  pii^vent  ipeevUi- 
turn  and  inflation  an  a  ii^uU  o(  war 
ptua)>i>Hiy  wan  tti  lake  mttney  from  pN> 
p)e  of  ordinary  inct)mt»a  by  lowering  the 
t^xt^mpttonK,  and  inrh^axmii  th«  tax  rait^a, 
not  only  on  ttlnitli?  people  but  on  married 
ones  with  children,  as  well.  Those  of  you 
who  pay  income  taxes  know  what  t 
mean.    You  are  feelini^  the  pinch. 

Then,  again,  the  Government  had  to 
have  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses.  In  part 
only,  of  the  war  operations.  That  argu- 
ment, of  course,  was  paramount  In  fram- 
ing tax  legislation.  So  the  Treasury  De- 
partment experts  devised  ways  to  nick 
the  taxpayers  here  and  there  with  nui- 
sance taxes,  and  so  forth.  Then  there 
are  the  taxes  on  annuities  and  pensions, 
so  unfair.  Another  well-known  example 
is  the  $5  stamp  tax  that  has  to  be  paid 
annually  if  you  are  going  to  use  your 
automobile. 

PEOPLB  DSMAND  TAX   CHANCES 

Prom  time  to  time  people  in  my  district 
write  me  and  call  attention  to  the 
changes  that  ought  to  be  made  in  exist- 
ing tax  law.  They  call  attention  to  the 
$5  tax  on  automobiles  and  ask  that  it  be 
abolished.  They  point  out  the  need  to 
increase  the  tax  exemptions.  They  say 
that  the  small  businessman  and  the  man 
with  a  small  factory  should  be  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  so  that  he  will  expand 
business  and  employ  more  people.  One 
letter  I  Just  recently  received  from  a 
well-known  cltlien  In  my  community 
contains  this  challenging  statement: 

I  think  If  there  Is  any  downward  revision 
of  the  Federal  Income-tax  laws,  as  everybody 
hopes  for  and  many  seem  to  expect,  there 
should  be  restored  and  liberalised  the  old 
earned-lnooma  oradlt.  Not  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  earned  Income  and  un- 
earned Income  sejms  to  me  to  dlarafard  en- 
tirely the  factor  of  ability  to  pay  and  to  ba 
very  unfair  to  thoae  who  earn  their  Uvlnf  by 
their  hands  or  their  brains. 


I  could  set  forth  extracts  from  many 
other  letters  which  discuss  the  tax  prob- 
lem as  It  affects  their  individual  cases. 
All  of  It  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  want  tax  revision,  and  they  feel 
it  should  be  done  now. 

PRESIDENT    TRUMAN    RECOGNIZES    NEED    FOS 
TAX   REVISION 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1945.  President  Truman  dis- 
cussed, in  part,  the  tax  question,  as 
follows: 

Taxes  will  play  a  vital  role  In  attaining 
a  prosperous  peace.  I  recommend  that  a 
transitional  tax  bill  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible  to  provide  limited  tax  reductions  for 
the  calendar  year  1946.  Like  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1946,  the  new  bill  should 
aim  principally  at  removing  barriers  to 
speedy  reconversion  and  to  the  expansion  of 
our  peacetime  economy. 

We  would  do  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
follow  the  President  s  .sugge.stions.  The 
quicker  we  remove  what  he  calls  existing 
barriers  to  eetUni  Industry  moving  on  ft 
peacetime  b»\sl.s.  Just  that  much  earlier 
win  peacetime  Jobs  bt«  available  for  those 
who  are  no  longer  employed  In  wartime 
industry. 


A4^ia  by  Hon.  JoiepK  P.  Gufey,  of 
Penniylvania,  Before  Maatini  of  Con* 
trail  e(  Induitrlal  OriaiUiatleai,  Phila> 
dtlphla 

KXTINMON  OP  RIMAMCa 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or   DRLAWAII 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  14  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  GuFFEY]  before  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations held  in  Convention  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  September  12.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
Americans,  today  In  the  hour  of  the  victory 
which  they  won  on  the  home  front  while 
their  sons  and  brothers  fought  on  the  war 
fronts,  the  working  men  and  women  of  thia 
city  and  of  our  commonwealth  face  the  grav- 
est danger.  Oovernor  Martin  and  a  few  self- 
ish men,  including  Pew,  Grundy,  and  bla 
manufacturers'  association — and  theee  sel&sh 
men  control  and  dictate  to  the  Governor- 
are  plotting  to  turn  the  victory  over  Germany 
and  Japan  Into  a  program  for  enslaving  labor 
and  reducing  American  workers  to  the  level  of 
serfs. 

Here  In  Pennsylvania,  It  is  up  to  all  of  \u, 
no  matter  what  our  political  party,  to  drive 
from  ofRca  the  leadership  and  the  gang  who 
are  deliberately  turning  victory  abroad  Into 
reaction  at  home. 

It  Is  up  to  all  of  us,  as  decent  Amsrloana,  to 
turn  our  eyes  on  Hnrrtsburg  and  Philadelphia 
and  get  rid  of  Gov.  Bdward  Martin  and 
all  his  cronies  who  cooperate  with  him  here  lu 
your  oity.  It  la  a  matter  ^>f  aalI*preservatloa 
for  you  workara. 


I 
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On  Augmt  St.  Oovtmor  lUrtln  appeared 
b«far«  ih«  Pinaact  OcunmittM  o<  th«  United 
SUtM  Suuu  and  MsUtUd  la  oppotltloo  to 
tb«  Kllcor*  bUl.  Ttola  bill  would  tcocpt  m 
part  of  tto*  war  ooaU  <if  tb«  National  Oovwn- 
m*nt  an  obllffation  to  pay  unamployment 
compcnaation  to  all  tht  war  worktrt,  many  of 
whom,  auch  M  vorkMH  In  OovvrhiiMiit-ovnad 
planu  and  cr*wa  of  cMrobant  ahlpa.  art  not 
rov*r*d  by  tba  Stat*  aociaUaacurtty  lawa. 
Tha  aimpJf  )uMle«  of  aueto  a  mMaur*  la  ob- 
viuua.  It*  imp«ratlTt  naeaaatty  ti  creat.  Tha 
prupoaal  la  to  uaa  tlit  8UU  aooul-Mourtty 
agrnciM  aa  a  maana  of  maating  Ibia  obllga- 
titin  during  tha  raoonvaralon  period 

Th*  moat  (hat  any  unemployed  worker 
eouM  reoetve  tmder  thta  lyatem  la  ISA  a  week. 
and  the  loot— t  period  would  be  t6  weeks. 

Oovemor  Martlu  te«itlfled  affatnat  the  plan 
and  stated  that  the  maxtmum  of  tSO  a  week 
for  a  maximum  of  10  weeka.  provided  by  the 
fennaylvania  aocial-eecurtty  lawa.  u  enough 
for  any  Pennaytvanta  worker. 

Ouvernor  Martin  recelvee  a  salary  of  118.000 
a  year— or  more  than  MOO  a  week— paid  by 
the  taxes  ooUected  frora  the  very  workera  who 
must  not,  he  say*,  be  flowed  more  than  130 
a  week. 

Oovemor  Martin,  In  addition  to  his  118.000 
a  year  salary,  t*U  a  floe  manalon.  completely 
furnished,  and  a  flne  automobile,  paid  for  by 
the  taxes  collected  from  the  very  workers  who 
muat  not,  he  aaya.  be  lUlowed  more  than  830 
a  week. 

Oovemor  Martin  also  geta  a  large  stafT  of 
domeetlc  aervanta.  flunkies,  chauffeurs,  and 
other  peraonal  aides  and  attendanta.  all  paid 
for  t>sr  the  taxaa  eoliected  from  the  very  people 
who  muat  not.  he  says,  be  allowed  more  than 
•30  a  week. 

Here  you  have  a  man.  who.  hlmaclf.  nicely 
paid  and  comfortable,  is  opposed  to  letting 
the  Federal  Government  use  Its  own  funds 
to  suptilement  the  paltry  social -aecvulty  al- 
lowances ordained  by  a  Mart  in -dominated 
SUte  legulature  at  Itarrlsburg.  Governor 
Martin  thlnJcs  that  $30  a  week  Is  enough 
for  any  Pennsylvaulan.  I'd  like  to  see  him 
try  to  live  for  20  weeka  on  830  a  week.  Per- 
haps he  wouldn't  be  so  aure  aa  be  U  of  the 
average  Peuofiylvanlan's  ability  to  aupport 
a  family  on  that  sum. 

Governor  Martin,  In  expreMlng  the  per- 
aonal conviction  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  meet  lU  obligations  to 
the  war.  Is  either  foolish  or  a  tool  of  the 
Orundys.  the  Pews,  and  their  Ilk. 

Oovemor  Martin  la  not  foollah.  He  ts  one 
of  the  srnartcet.  moat  ruthless  politicians  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  Party  has  ever  pro- 
duced. In  trylnit  to  block  addlUonal  emer- 
gency Federal -unemployment  pay  during  the 
reoonversioo  period.  O<jvernor  Martin  u 
pJaylnc  both  naUonal  aiul -local  polltica. 

Let'a  not  kid  ourselves.  If.  by  reactionary 
control  at  Harriabiu-|{  and  other  State 
capitals,  milllona  of  Americans  can  be 
thrown  Into  and  kept  on  breadllnee,  two 
things  might  happen  First,  wage  ratee 
eould  be  beaten  down  union  organisation 
disrupted,  the  retumlnf  veterans  forced  to 
Btrugarle  for  Jobe  against  the  displaced  war 
workers,  and  the  big  manufacturers,  who 
support  men  like  Idward  Martin,  oould  de- 
stroy eoUecttve  bargaining,  unionism,  snd 
the  nghU  and  dignity  of  labor.  Second,  a 
Natloo-wlde  wave  of  depreealan.  if  prolonged 
into  IMd.  might  develop  a  protest  vote  which 
would  tend  to  txim  agitlnst  the  Democratic 
administration  at  Washington. 

ffo.  I  dont  think  that  Oovemor  Martin  la 
fbollsh  when  he  lends  his  support  to  poltclea 
which  threaten  the  welfare  and  security  of 
Amerlean  workers  and  their  families.  I 
think  he  la  being  ahrewd  and  ruthleea 

Aceordlng  to  Oovemor  Martin,  he  opposes 
the  Kllgare  bill  as  being  In  some  way  au 
•ttack  oa  the  so-ealled  Integrity  of  state  un- 
employment-compensation  funds  The 
Wenneytvanla  reeerve  for  th.it  purp<jae  is  now 
8«00.000.000      Qnvernor    Martin    feels    that 


this  money  would  be  taln(ied  If  In  any  way 
It  was  supplemented  by  federsl  ri.mds. 

Let's  see  how  he  reallf  feels  al>out  the 
integrity  of  this  fund.  If!  the  State  system 
has  any  meaning.  It  Is  ss  si  eontrlbtitory  sys- 
tem In  which  the  Indlvlt^al  worli«r  has  a 
stake  measured  by  his  olvn  conti  ibutiuna. 
These  contributions  are  deducted  from  his 

On  August  SO.  1948.  FMUIp  Murray,  In  a 
letter  to  Oovernor  Martlnj  pointed  out  that 
under  the  present  system  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Employment  agd  Unemployment 
Compensation  was  depriving  Peniksylvanln 
workers  of  their  own  m^ney.  Mr  Murray 
wrote  that,  lu  order  to  qualify  fur  beneflts. 
an  applicant  roust  be  wi|ling  and  able  to 
accept  a  sultsble  Job.  Ap|>licanu  are  being 
offered  work  entirely  alleni  to  their  previous 
earnings,  thslr  skill,  vocation,  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  to  which  th*y  are  aoctistomed. 
If  such  offers  are  rejected.jthe  person  is  dis- 
qualifled  and  receives  no  unemployment 
beneflu.  | 

In  other  worda,  Ooverncv  Martin  uses  the 
very  money  a  worker  has  Contributed  to  in- 
sure  hlmaelf  against  unimployment  as  a 
means  of  defrauding  him  in  the  Interest  of 
low-wage  concerns  and  streatshop  methods 
In  Pennsylvania  Industry.] 

No:  I  dont  think  that  Qovemor  Martin  Is 
foolish  when  he  InstsU  thdt  830  a  week  muat 
be  tup  pay  for  unemployment  comp<'nsatioD 
in  Pt^nnsylvanu.  I  think  ht  wants  i.o  make 
130  top  pay  for  all  lndustr|al  employment  in 
Pennsylvania.  l 

Edward  Martin  Is  not  foolish.  In  ay  opin- 
ion, he  is  a  tool  of  the  Orundys,  the  Pews, 
and  their  Ilk.  He  la  not  ev4n  a  wise  conserva- 
tive Wise  conservatives  ^d  practical  pro- 
greeaivea  quarrel  a  little.  iTake,  for  e  cample, 
this  statement  t>y  Frank  ^  Pierce,  a  director 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Ca  of  New  Jersey. 
Fred  Perkins,  of  the  Unll^  Prefis.  recently 
quoted  Pierce  as  saying 
clallstlc  tendencies  show 
parte  of  the  world,  prlvat 
United  States  muat  see  td  It  that  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  Is  assiired  C)f  more  se<:urity." 
That  is  wise  conaervatiam  {speak.lng.  imd  we, 
as  practical  liberals,  will  ndt  quarrel  with  the 
motive  so  long  aa  the  result  Is  obtained. 

But  Governor  Martin  and  men  like  him 
are  not  wise  conservatlvejt  |  Ood  knovs  what 
they  are.  They  berave  Itk^  the  German  mag- 
nate* who  built  up  Hltlet  like  the  Italian 
landlords  who  supported  MusBuUnl,  like  the 
Bourbons  who  nuule  the  French  Revolution, 
and  like  the  Toriese  who  oiade  the  American 
Revolution.  | 

Governor  Martin  Is  not  (|nly  flatly  opposed 
to  the  payment  of  unemployment  ompen- 
satlon  at  825  n  week  for  26  i  eeks,  by  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  he  has  alao  declared  aoainst  full  tmploy- 
ment  for  all  men  and  women  able  and  willing 
to  work.  Pew  and  Gruniy  don't  nant  It. 
They  dont  twlleve  In  It.     I 

The  Oovernor  Is  oppoee^  to  a  permanent 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Comrilsslon. 
Pew.  Oruudy.  and  other  overlords  of  employ- 
ment want  a  reeervotr  ofjcheap,  opireased, 
anxious  labor,  both  white  And  colored 

The  Oovemor  Is  against  |  any  Penns/lvanla 
help  to  returning  veterans  (through  rehnblU- 
tatlon.  education,  maintedance.  and  decent 
treatment.  While  he  proftseees  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, and  only  recently  htirried  off  lo  New 
England  to  greet  the  Twenty-eighth  C'lvlaion 
upon  Its  return  to  this  ootm try— which  dlvl- 
sion.  by  the  way.  Is  no  mon  like  the  tflvtston 
It  was  when  Martin  had  It  Irhan  night  Is  like 
day — he  and  his  cohorts  did  not  even  permit 
the  consideration  of  a  veterans'  OI  bill  In 
the  last  session  of  the  legwlaturc. 

I  say  get  them  out  of  HarrUbu:-g  and 
Philadelphia.  Keep  them  |  out  of  Witshlng- 
ton.  Break  their  grip  in  IState  couita  and 
local    administrations.     T^ey    may    :asve    a 


n  view  of  the  so- 
g  up  In  various 
enterprise  in  the 


place,   but   they   certainly 
public  life. 


don't   belong   In 


Let  us.  as  progressive  Pennsylvantans  and 
patriotic  Americans,  do  our  part  to  relegate 
Ed  Martin  to  private  life  where  he  may  have 
plenty  of  time  to  try  to  convince  himself, 
without  any  urging  from  the  Orundys,  the 
Pews,  and  their  Uk,  that  830  a  week  is  enough 
for  any  Pennsylvania  worker. 


Some  Aip«ct8  sf  ForMfn  Commerct 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAIN! 

TN  THK  8INATI  OF  THi  UNITID  8TATM 

Fridav  September  14  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  BREWSTER,  Mr.  President.  I  Rnk 
utiAnlmoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  addrcM 
entitled  "Some  Aspects  of  Foreign  Com- 
merce," delivered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  HastI 
before  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  September  10, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  time  ago.  when  our  war  machine 
was  building  up.  there  was  a  rather  high- 
level  Navy  Department  conference  conot»rn- 
tng  procurement  problems  at  that  time. 
One  of  the  conferees  was  a  former  vice  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  large  chain-store  com- 
panies, a  man  of  long  experience  In  that 
fleld.  who  was  highly  valuable  to  the  Navy 
Department  over  a  considerable  period. 

During  the  conference  Mr.  Folsom  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  with  the  way  war  mate- 
rials were  being  turned  out  of  the  factories, 
and  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  least 
satisfactory  angle  lay  In  distribution;  that 
Is,  in  too  many  failures  to  get  the  products 
distributed  In  the  proper  amounts  at  the 
correcrt  tlmea  and  places.  He  made  quite  a 
little  speech  about  It  and  amply  proved 
the  case,  after  which  various  naval  officers 
thanked  him  and  expressed  admiration.  His 
rejoinder  to  that  was: 

"You  Navy  men  are  all  right  as  procure- 
ment, and  you  no  doubt  will  learn  to  dis- 
tribute the  product;  but  dont  think  you  will 
know  it  all  then.  To  be  fully  developed,  you 
would  also  have  to  learn  to  sell."  (Selling 
anything,  of  course.  Is  about  as  far  removed 
from  the  naval  officers'  flold  as  any  activity 
can  possibly  be.) 

Those  are  the  three  parts  of  commerj)e — 
producing,  distributing,  and  selling.  We  of 
this  State  have,  during  many  years  of  peace 
as  well  as  during  these  crucial  years  of  war. 
amply  demonstrated  that  we  know  how  to 
produce— how  to  get  the  stuff  out  of  our 
factories.  The  future  worry  will  be  disposing 
of  our  production;  and  we  are  all  thinking 
over  the  foreign  fleld  ae  one  of  our  vital 
outlets. 

Over  the  years  behind  us  we  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  consuming,  roughly,  BO  percent 
of  our  own  production,  and  foreign  markets 
have  taken  something  like  10  percent  of  It. 
Of  course,  our  donicsuc  moi  keu  are  the  most 
important  ones,  but  they  have  not  been  big 
enough;  and  they  will  probably  consume  a 
smaller  percentage  of  our  total  capacity  In 
the  future  than  they  have  in  the  (Mst. 
Therefore,  that  10  percent,  that  30  percent, 
or  whatever  It  may  be  in  our  various  indus- 
trial flelda.  will  be  Important. 

We  Will  deal  tonight  more  with  distribu- 
tion—that  Is,  overseas  transportation— than 
with  selling.  However,  thuse  two  acUvltles 
do  have  to  be  rather  closely  meshed  If  we 
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are  to  be  successful  in  competing  In  foreign 
markeu. 

It  Is  quite  natural  that  In  the  past  our 
domestic  markets  should  have  absorbed  most 
of  our  energies,  attention,  and  study.  Bines 
this  has  been  true  for  several  gsnerstions, 
It  can  only  be  expected  that  we  aie  Inexperi- 
enced In  forclKH  trade  as  compare!  with  cer- 
tain of  the  great  trndtng  nations  whose  his- 
tory Is  Ailed  with  that  kind  of  <ommerclal 
competition. 

Quite  recently  we  have  been  Jiearlng  of 
Otrtain  orRnnisationa  being  built  up  In  this 
country  as  iindlng  corporatluna,  ^rtpivring 
to  venture  into  the  fleld  of  foreign  oomroeroe. 
Those  organtxatlona  have  varlcus  ambl- 
tions — some  of  them  small,  but  stme  rather 
large — and  they  are  beginning  a  rither  great 
adventure  with  much  hope  that  li  a  rather 
short  time  they  will  become  poweiful  In  the 
world's  mnru  as  trsdlng  corporations.  I 
cortnltily  share  that  hope,  beoauia  I  think 
such  growth  U  highly  Important  *d  our  fu- 
ture. We  must  not  fall  to  improvt  the  pros- 
pects; and  In  this  connection  wi  can  well 
study  the  past. 

There  were  similar  commercial  ventures 
after  World  War  1.  One  company  of  that 
day  can  serve  aa  an  Illustration.  That  Arm 
was  incorporated  as  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wig- 
more.  Those  were  gcxxl  names,  one  at  least 
having  a  foreign  tang,  and  the  company 
floated  a  stock  Issue  of  considerable  else. 
They  plunged  In  without  knowln?  enough 
sbout  what  they  were  headed  for.  net  them- 
selves up  with  a  heavy  overhead  In  agencies, 
In  foreign  ports  aa  well  as  at  home — and 
went  very  broke  In  a  rather  short  time. 

While  building  up  the  organization.  Gas- 
ton. Williams  tt  Wlgmore  hired  a  man  out 
of  the  Navy,  who  was  the  best  a.l-arotmd 
man  of  his  time  In  that  profession,  and  sent 
him  out  In  charge  of  all  the  company's  af- 
fairs In  the  Far  East.  Bankruptcy  came  on 
very  soon  after  he  arrived  at  Shanghai,  and 
he  was  then  employed  by  the  receivers  to 
straighten  out  the  mess.  He  was  successful 
In  that,  and  has  continued  to  be  n  success 
in  commercial  life  ever  since.  Detiplte  the 
handicap  of  little  previous  business  experi- 
ence, his  aptitude  was  such  that  he  lias  made 
the  grade. 

There  was  wonderment  In  the  ictlon  of 
that  flrm,  Gaston,  Williams  &  Wlgmore,  In 
chooelng  a  man  with  only  naval  training  to 
head  one  of  their  most  important  agencies. 
Therein  lies  the  point  of  all  this:  for  such 
work  outside  this  country,  the  fleld  of  choice 
Is  limited  to  a  relatively  few  men  who  not 
only  know  how  to  cope  with  comp'Hltors  of 
other  nationalities  but  who  are  willing  to 
live  outside  this  country. 

We  have  over,  say.  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
been  sending  more  and  more  men  outside 
our  borders,  charged  with  handling  the  Na- 
tion's commercial  and  Induatrlnl  affairs  In 
foreign  flelds.  However.  Amerlcars  like  to 
live  at  home  and  don't  wish  to  enter  Into 
anything  which  will  make  them  more  or  less 
expatriates  tor  life.  That  Is  quite  nt  tursl,  for 
wc  all  agree  thot  this  Is  the  best  country  In 
the  world  in  which  to  live.  Men  of  the  some 
class  In  other  countries  also  prefer  to  live 
at  homo;  but  the  difference  is  that  they  can't 
all  make  a  good  living  at  home.  At  a  result, 
they  do  go  out  and  spread  thenudvefe  over 
the  earth. 

Should  anv  of  us  drop  In  on  some  large  for- 
eign cities,  tuke  Buenos  Aires  for  example, 
he  would  flnd  a  certain  number  of  Americans 
representing  in  addition  to  our  Oo\ernment. 
quite  a  number  of  our  flrms  which  manufac- 
ture for  export  snd  decidedly  need  the  for- 
eign market.  It  Is  rsre  to  flnd  an  American 
who  Is  not  there  for  Just  a  short  tlmo  snd  who 
does  not  look  forward  primarily  to  the  time 
when  his  contract  Is  up,  so  thai  he  may 
return  to  tis. 

On  the  other  side,  we  would  and  Ger- 
mans, Srandlnavlans.  Hollanders  British, 
etc..  In  rsther  large  numbers.  The  great  dif- 
ference In  attitude  U  that  a  great  many  of 


those  repreaentatives  and  employees  from 
Europe  will  have  settled  In  Btienos  Aires  to 
stay.  Some  of  them— notably  tht  Oermans— 
frcqusntly  seek  to  ally  themselves  with  their 
new  home  by  marriage.  Those  circumstances 
have  obtained  In  the  past  and  are  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  dlScultles  we  face  as  we 
promote  the  expansion  of  our  commerce  Into 
foreign  flelds. 

Now,  no  matter  how  able  our  men  may  be 
In  handling  our  foreign  trade,  they  naturally 
win  do  best  In  that  world-wide  competition 
If  they  are  supported  by  a  set-up  which 
brings  into  play  all  the  advantages  which  can 
be  Riven  them.  In  that  respect,  our  current 
laws,  methods,  and  arrangements  are  not  too 
good  It  la  easiest  to  Illustrate  the  point  by 
a  compHriaon  whioh  lies  in  ths  history  of  the 
Mperiences  of  other  trading  nations. 

For  such  example,  suppose  we  take  tht  Brit- 
ish, Wt  can  do  so  without  a  spirit  of  criti- 
cism or  Andlng  fault  with  a  people  with 
whom  we  hope  and  expect  to  work  very 
closely,  Wt  csn  flnd  that,  during  tht  hty- 
day  of  whst  ws  knew  as  the  British  Empire, 
there  grew  up  what  amounted  to  a  full  na- 
tional organisation  to  foster  and  promote  the 
Empire's  foreign  trade  from  every  conceiv- 
able angle.  That  extensive  and  Intricate  ma- 
chine was  built  up  arouiid  British  shipping. 
In  the  Arst  Instance,  and  as  the  United  King- 
dom became  so  highly  industrialized,  the 
machine  wss  simply  extended  into  the  sell- 
ing Aeld. 

Many  sgencles  comprised  the  machine — 
and  atlll  do.  The  various  Government  de- 
partments, such  as  the  Foreign  Ofllce  and  the 
Colonial  Ofllce,  which  with  others  Include  a 
large  number  of  high-grade  cl"ll-servlce  per- 
sonnel, educated  and  experienced  In  economic 
and  sociological  affairs  all  over  the  earth,  are 
Important  parts  of  the  machine.  We  also 
know  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  as  a  seml- 
ofllcial  but  extremely  powerful  organization. 
Thei-e  are  alao  the  various  trade  associations 
which  have  been  a  part  of  the  economic  and 
commercial  fabric  of  the  British  Empire  for  a 
long  period.  At  present  those  associations  in 
the  United  Kingdom  head  up  in  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries. 

The  important  fact  In  all  that  Is  the  close 
Interlock  of  the  strictly  oflSclal,  the  acml-offl- 
cial,  and  the  wholly  unofficial  organizations, 
all  of  which  are  cloeely  tied  In;  thereby,  while 
preserving  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
among  themselves,  the  British  face  all  foreign 
distribution  and  selling  competition  pretty 
much  as  a  unit.  There  are  practically  no 
legal  restrictions  against  monopoly,  eo-called 
restraint  of  trade,  and  so  forth,  which  In 
any  way  hamper  that  united  front  in  the 
foreign  commercial  fleld.  That  whole  sub- 
ject presents  a  very  interesting  study  which 
cannot  be  attempted  here.  Anyone  who  la 
called  upon  to  take  action  In  either  the 
official  or  In  the  atrlctly  commercial  fleld 
of  foreign  trade  would  do  well  to  spend  some 
time  In  such  a  study. 

Our  own  commerclsl  and  economic  develop- 
ment has  been  quite  different.  The  practices 
and  Institutions  which  have  grown  up  with 
us  are  primarily  based  upon  domestic  In- 
diutry  and  commerce,  rather  than  with  the 
foreign  fleld  In  view  as.  for  example,  has  been 
the  case  with  the  British.  In  our  domestic 
fleld  we  hsve  quite  properly  depended  for 
health  Isrgely  upon  home  competition.  In 
production  per  se.  Just  that  factor  alone, 
when  added  to  various  advantagea  which  have 
lain  In  our  hands,  has  put  us  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  With  that  accomplish- 
ment m  the  background,  many  of  us  think 
that  exactly  the  same  methods,  organization 
and  general  set-up  will  likewise  ensble  us  to 
excel  In  the  fleld  of  foreign  commerce.  That 
Is,  based  upon  our  results  In  competing  with- 
in our  own  borders,  we  tend  to  Jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  Just  the  same  methods  and 
customs  will  bring  lu  success  sll  over  the 
world.  If  It  Is  too  wldsly  held,  that  concept 
csn  be  rather  dlaastrous  to  our  future. 

We  have  a  considerable  mass  of  restrictive 
laws  intended  to  prevent  monopoly  and  vari- 


ous competitive  practices  which  are  generally 
agreed  to  have  no  proper  place  in  our  ( wn 
domestic  toonomy.  When  those  sams  laws 
and  restrictions  hamper  our  competition  in 
the  fleld  of  foreign  trade,  they  may  amount  to 
a  handicap  which  cannot  be  surmounted.  In 
the  foreign  fleld  we  will  be  competing  with 
somsone  tlst->other  peoplts  who  are  quite 
unhampered  by  any  laws  similar  to  our  own. 

To  become  somewhat  more  oonorete,  let 
us  narrow  down  to  the  simpler  fleld  of  dis- 
tribution, as  already  mentioned.  That  means 
primarily  tlie  transportation  of  goods  out- 
•ide  our  own  continental  borders.  We  all 
know  enoUKh  of  the  history  of  our  aurfaoa 
hhlpplng.  the  success  of  which  has  ranged 
from  top  pUces  In  the  internal loiinl  scheme 
of  things  to  one  of  the  very  lowest.  We 
have  now  achieved  a  ceruin  degree  ot  na- 
tional organtaatlon  of  American-Sag  ship- 
ping, after  various  trials,  ernira  and  develop- 
ments going  back  to  the  First  World  War. 
The  flnnuclul  subsidy,  paid  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury,  is  part  of  that  picture,  but  prob- 
ably not  at  all  the  most  Important  part. 
We  do  have  a  certain  amount  of  unity  and 
some  legal  machinery,  by  which  and  around 
which  we  can  and  do  present  something  of  a 
united  front  In  the  world-wide  competition 
Involving  carrying  trade  on  the  sea. 

The  lateet  element  to  come  on  the  stage  ts 
traris-oceanlc  transportation  by  air.  To  my 
mind,  we  seem  to  be  Just  entering  Into  the 
throes  of  a  process  which,  I  hope,  will  result 
In  a  healthy  development,  but  which  Is  not 
getting  off  to  a  good  start.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks,  much  has  been  said  and  written 
concerning  the  one-company  Idea  for  com- 
mercial overseas  air  transport  as  against  what 
some  call  the  comr>etltlve  and  unrlstralned 
private  Initiative  concept. 

Again  let  tu  look  at  the  record  thiu  far. 
as  indicating  what  it  is  with  which  ont  air 
lines  will  really  be  competing.  Again  the 
British  supply  the  example  which  lies  closest 
at  hand. 

Following  the  lines  which  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  the  past,  the  British  are  adopting 
the  one-company  method,  despite  what  they 
say  about  regional  division.  Further  than 
that,  our  British  cousins  are  tying  in  with 
their  overseas  air  transport  activities  the 
vast  commercial  machine  which  has  already 
been  built  up  around  their  shipping  and 
their  foreign  trade  representatives  and  or- 
ganizations, which  are  ao  well  distributed 
all  over  the  world.  There  will  be  the  same, 
or  perhaps  even  greater.  Governmental  con- 
trol, but  always  arranged  both  In  theory  and 
In  practice  to  aid  directly  In  the  competition 
agaluc^t  the  rest  of  the  world.  That  Is,  our 
own  overseas  air  transportation  will  face  the 
competition  of  a  rather  complete  machine, 
closely  Integrated  over,  and  Into,  all  those 
parts  of  the  world  which  will  be  of  commer- 
cial Importance.  In  the  view  of  providing  the 
best  possible  support  to  those  who  venture 
Into  that  new  fleld.  Now  the  British  are 
only  one.  and  there  will  be  other  nations 
who  will  do  the  same  thing.  We  have  no 
ground  for  objections — there  is  nothing  tw- 
falr  about  It. 

Organization  of  a  large  overseas  air  estab- 
lishment Is  still  a  new  subject  with  us  and 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  It. 
One  school  wholeheartedly  believes  In  the 
one-company  Idea  as  applied  to  setting  up 
and  opersUiig  air  transport  lines  to  variotw 
points  abroad.  The  proponents  of  It  never 
got  so  far  as  to  corulder  seriously  tying  their 
own  business  in  with  other  activities  al- 
ready established — such  as  surface  shipping 
lines,  for  Instance.  It  Is  not  at  all  sure  that 
they  would  have  progressed  that  far  them- 
selves, even  If  their  one-company  project 
had  not  been  received  with  so  much  opposi- 
tion, particularly  by  our  continental  air  lines, 
which  have  been  so  successful  and  hsve 
gone  so  far  out  %head  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Th9  opponents  of  ths  one-company  pro- 
posal have  put  forward  various  arguments, 
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on*  of  whtch  M  that  to  follow  vueh  «  prtn- 
ctpl*  M  ten  Ukfly  U]  iMd  to  Oov«>rnm«nt 
oi»o«r«t)ip  rvraonally.  1  thinM  tn«(  would 
b«  lui  Mtr«tn*iy  vall4  arcumaat  it  tt  had  » 
Kood  (oundattuo.  I  dou't  think  It  haa,  bt- 
MUM  If  the  p«opt«  cf  thta  country  vvvr  b«- 
OOBia  convlucvd  that  Ouvnrnmtnt  ownrrahip 
of  ail  (lur  faiariMl  lUWiiya  la  a  guocl  UUn|, 
It  will  ba  dun*  whathar  otia  or  aavaral  traua* 
oo««nic  air  compantft  ar«  involvad. 

Tba  opponanu  vary  of  tan  uaa  tha  word 
monopoly  in  thalr  arfutuauU.  auppoMKlly 
b«c«u««  thay  think  that  monopoly  m  any 
part  of  tha  (oraifn  i:ommerclal  Oetd  la  Juat 
aa  bad  a.i  tt  wovild  t>«  at  homa  That  word 
"inono(Kily"  immediately  brln^a  iia  to  the 
otbar  word,  "competition":  and  the  facta  In 
tlM  caae  are  that  we  will  moat  deflnltely  ba 
Qompetluf  againat  monopollatlc  organlaa- 
tlona  of  otiiar  nations. 

Naturally,  the  opponenta  of  the  one-corn- 
p>any  Idea  al.-io  repreacnl  that  without  com- 
petition any  commercial  organisation  goes  to 
seed.  rota,  root  and  branch,  and  eventually 
falla  out  of  tha  riuiulng.  The  baxta  of  ail 
thoae  ballefa  Uea  in  >.>ur  domaatic  rather  than 
in  our  foreign  economic  tbeorlea. 

Our  tranaoceanle  air  Unea  will  have  com- 
petition quite  aevere  enough  to  prevent  any 
slacking  up  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  In 
that  field  We  stand  today  well  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  technical  excel- 
lence of  our  aircraft  and  In  oxir  operational 
methoda.  aa  buUt  up  within  our  own  bordera. 
Wa  have  a  bead  start  over  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  that  respect:  and,  if  we  do  not 
aaaum*  too  many  handlcapa  aa  we  go  into 
the  field  of  foreign  transport,  we  may  be 
able  to  maintain  our  position. 

BowevA-.  It  ahould  be  remembered  that 
other  naUons  can  catch  up  with  us  in  the 
strictly  technical  aiul  operational  fields. 
without  nearly  aa  much  time  and  effort  aa 
wa  ahall  have  to  employ  to  build  up  air 
organizations,  with  easential  connections, 
which  can  compete  with  foreign  one-com- 
pany organisations  which  also  will  be  striv- 
ing for  suprenoacy  In  the  same  parts  of  the 
world,  under  the  strongest  suppcrt. 

To  repeat,  the  one-company  idea  la  still  a 
controversial  question.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  thoae  who  believes  in  it  and  who  would 
wish  to  support  it  by  all  the  available  inte- 
gration and  cooperation  which  can  conceiv- 
ably be  brought  into  the  picture.  It  will  be 
a  catastrophe  of  no  small  proportion  if  our 
transoceanic  air  transportation  should  have 
the  same  <«zperlenccs  as  our  surface  shipping 
baa  had  in  the  past,  and  with  the  same 
results.  That  would  mean  a  small  repre- 
sentation in  the  oceanic  airways,  as  we  have 
too  often  had  on  the  surface  shipping  routes 
of  the  various  oceans.  That  would  be  not 
only  undesirable  but  dangerous  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  three  of  our 
fovir  domestic  air  lines  are  going  into  the 
trmnaoceanlc  field,  where  they  will  be  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  the  traffic.  As 
their  officials  state  the  case,  they  are  largely 
motivated  by  the  experience  In  our  own 
domestic  airways  only.  One  of  the  four  com- 
panies la  not  making  the  try  l>ecause.  as  its 
officials  frankly  state.  It  Tould  be  entering  a 
field  which  la  too  far  removed  from  Its  other 
experiences,  and  they  would  not  know 
enough  about  what  they  might  be  heading 
Into. 

So  much  for  just  s  mention  of  some  as- 
pects of  a  subject  wblch  is  both  intricate  and 
broad  in  scope.  It  ta  preaented  with  hc^e 
rather  than  defeatism,  but  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing that  we  must  be  realistic  and  understand 
the  difficulties  which  face  us. 

There  ia  lack  of  that  understanding,  pri- 
marily. I  think,  benuss  public  opinion  with 
tis  has  not  so  dev«mped  that  we  accept  the 
nscssalty  of  incrsaaed  foreign  trade  as  a  part 
oC  our  national  economy.  Our  industrial, 
commercial,  financial,  and  political  structure 
is  built  around  our  domestic  economy,  with 
oaaMlderatlon  of  either  foreign  policy 


or  for«>ign  trade.  The  ismphaala  muat  b« 
brought  into  bttter  balance  Then.  It  la  to  b« 
hupsd,  w*  can  achtavs  t^>as  Natlun-wMI*  or- 
gaiUaaUona,  arrangemeulk,  and  imdarstand* 
logs  which  ar*  so  necrMfeiry  fur  uur  auooMt 
In  foreign  trade. 

Now,  ouminarca  la  a  tifo-way  ati-set.  W* 
know  that  only  masa  production  auubles  ua 
to  compete  In  the  worlds  mnrkria.  Wr  must 
do  our  teat  ao  to  cultMat*  them  that  our 
produou,  aa  adapted  lu  rorelgo  use.  will  be 
In  grsalsr  and  greater  demand  At  the  aama 
tints  w*  miiat  inrreaaa  iiur  own  Importa  In 
order  that  the  baUmc*  u[  trade  wl  1  become 
oa  healthy  aa  la  humanl;>  puv<kbla.  To  that 
end  We  can  well  go  so  ts;  aa  tu  cul:ivat«  tb* 
taste  of  our  own  peitple  for  varloiia  foreign 
products.  We  can't  hav(  a  etrlctl}  one-way 
commercial  atr«et  for  verjr  long. 

We  stancT  today  In  a  gtmerally  better  state 
than  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
strive  to  help  much  of  thi;  wnr-«trlcken  world 
back  to  health  and  our  s^rmpatblea  are  great. 
However,  sympathy  with  the  pcisltlon  of 
other  nations  or  an  a(:  preciatlon  of  their 
need  for  our  help  should  not  blind  ua  to  the 
necessity  of  looking  out  f  sr  our  owii  interests 
and  of  assiirlng  that  the  >enefits  and  rewards 
which  accrue  to  us  shall  ^  entirely  commen- 
surate with  the  contribution  which  we  make 
to  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  the  creation 
of  freer  trade  among  nations,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  greater  world  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility. Neither  sympathy  nor  idealism  should 
obscure  the  necessity  ol  guarding  and  im- 
provin-  our  own  economic  security,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  protection  o'  the  world  against 
economic  chaos  in  this  period  of  rt'construc- 
tlon.  Whatever  we  do  ^\xsx.  be  clone  In  a 
thoroughly  practical  wayiand  on  the  basis  of 
sound  business.  We  Saust  maintain  the 
Btrengt-  and  integrity  of  lour  natior  al  wealth, 
whether  it  be  meas\ired  In  gold.  In  credit.  In 
resources,  in  Initiative.  |  or  In  energy.  To 
abandon  or  neglect  in  any  degree  our  ow  n  In- 
terests and  8o  weaken  lour  own  structure 
would  be  a  diaaervice  n^t  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  all  other  nations  gnd  to  mankind. 
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EXTENSION  GB  REMAIiKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  P.  THOMAS 

or  trriH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Sevtemher  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  Sevtemher  10).  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Ut^.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  insert- 
ed In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  me  entitled  *'What  We  Are  Up 
Against  In  Asia,"  which  appeared  in  sev- 
eral American  newspapers  as  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Anjerican  Newspaper 
Alliance  and  which  t4>peare<i  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  July  29,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prirAed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT   WX   ASX   UP   iipAINST   IN    ASIA 

lOMAS,  of  Utah) 
we  are  in  across 


(By  Senator  Klbxkt  ^ 

It  Is  a  Strange  poslti<j 
the  Pacific.  We  are  dot 
Ing  against  Japan,  though 
way  of  tangible  interest 
other  nations.  less 
n^nce.  Great  Britain, 
other  states.  Our  pt 
when  we  went  to  the  Phl^ppines  and  opposed 
the  partitioning  of  China  by  European  pow- 
ers, has  been  the  promol  Ion  of  peace,  but  we 
find  oiirselves  engaged  !n  the  most  violent 
war  ever  fought.    Our  ol  ject  Is  to  defeat  the 


most  of  the  flght- 
we  have  less  In  the 
than  half  a  dozen 

in     China.    Russia. 

lolland.  or  several 
in  Asia  since  1898. 


JapaiMM  so  thoroughly  that  thajr  will  navar 
again  becoma  an  tfirsMor  nation,  but  the 
MfirsaaluuB  of  oihtrt  ar*  itilt  an  unaulvsd 
proMsm.  and  AnUtle  paoptas  other  than  tha 
Japaaasa  ara  aakUig  whathar  aigroasioA  la 
right  (or  only  tha  whiu  man, 

Wa  are  leading  tha  nations  of  tha  world  In 
laying  plans  for  aadlnf  war  but  faes  a  altua« 
lion  aaethtng  with  airlfa  in  Asia  avan  mora 
than  In  luropa.  Though  wa  ara  rajoiclng 
over  tha  signing  of  the  San  Pranclaco  Chartar 
by  tha  rapraaanutlvta  of  OO  nations,  wa  ara 
not  deceiving  ourialvsa  about  tha  dangars 
ahead  The  PrasMlant.  the  Secrelniy  ol  SUta 
and  tha  dalsgatss  of  both  our  political  par- 
ties hava  bsan  careful  t^i  point  out  that  the 
Charter  la  only  the  machinery  for  paaca  which 
cannot  operate  by  Itself,  After  being  started 
It  could  te  stopped  at  any  time  by  failure  of 
one  of  the  chief  englneera  to  cooperate  or 
might  be  by  one  of  the  others  throwing  a 
monkey  wrench  Into  the  wcr'.«.  While  this 
Is  no  time  for  pessimism.  It  la  not  too  soon  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  buve  entei-ed  into  a 
colossal  imdertaklng.  It  is  a  long-term  prob- 
lem replete  with  potential  disturbances;  It 
la  not  a  local  and  temporary  lasue.  When  we 
have  beaten  the  Japanese  we  will  only  have 
begun  to  play  a  part  In  the  affairs  of  Asia. 
We  will  only  have  cut  a  wart,  ao  to  apeak,  off 
the  side  of  a  continent  distressed  with  a  series 
of  deep-seated  diseases. 

The  European  holdings  In  Asia  are  only  one 
of  the  causes  of  disturbance.  The  European 
powers  were  able  to  enter  the  domain  of  the 
East  because  of  the  disunion  among  the 
peoples  and  their  superior  development  In 
weapons  of  war  and  organization.  They  were 
always  inferior  In  numbers  to  the  people  over 
whom  they  took  control.  But  the  peoples  of 
Asia  were  not  always  disunited  or  lef^s  well 
armed.  They  have  been  so  strong  at  times 
that  they  entered  Europe.  The  Mohammed- 
ans drove  their  way  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Vienna  and  across  North  Africa  up  Into 
^Miin:  and  the  Chinese  once  dominated  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  While  the  Japanese 
have  been  the  only  Asiatic  people  to  unite 
and  arm  themselves  in  the  mcdem  manner, 
their  example  could  be  followed  by  others 
who  are  more  numerous  and  better  endowed 
with  territory  and  resources. 

Beside  the  problem  of  Asia  that  of  Europe 
Is  minor.  Asia  Ls  the  largest  of  the  continents 
In  both  area  and  population.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  fifteen  hundred  millions.  The  peo- 
ple of  China  alone  outnumber  all  of  those  of 
Europe.  450.000.000  compared  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  If  the  Chlnaae  leaders 
had  not  waged  war  among  themselves  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  if  they 
had  pooled  their  armies  and  devoted  their 
efforts  to  modernizing  the  elate.  It  would 
have  been  strong  enough  to  defy  Invasion  by 
any  aggressor.  They  had  20  years  In  which 
to  unite  and  prepare  for  their  defense 
against  a  nation  of  only  eighty  or  nmety 
million  people.  Inhabiting  a  grcup  of  Island.^ 
off  the  coast.  The  population  cf  Japan  is 
only  a  fifth  of  that  of  China  and  only  8  per- 
cent of  that  of  Asia. 

Their  islands  are  not  much  larger  than  the 
Philippines,  and.  being  mostly  mountalnoiis, 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  land  is  arable. 
They  contain  no  supply  of  oil.  very  little  iron 
and  not  much  coal.  The  British.  French,  and 
Dutch  possessions  are  each  much  larger  and 
richer  in  resources.  The  story  would  be 
different,  of  course,  if  the  Japanese  had  suc- 
ceeded in  consolidating  their  conquests,  but 
now  they  have  no  chance  of  doing  this.  We 
have  seen  to  It  that  they  shall  not  and  that 
they  will  not  again  be  the  major  problem  in 
eastern  Asia. 

But  by  crushing  Japan's  power  we  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  Asia.  If  we  ahould  wipe 
every  Japanese  out  of  existence  It  would 
hardly  make  a  dent  en  the  enormous  conti- 
nent. Vast  areas  would  hardly  feel  the  differ- 
ence. The  sooner,  therefore,  we  atop  think- 
ing of  the  problem  of  war  or  peace  in  terma 
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ol  tfolaf  to  Japan  what  haa  baan  dona  to 
Oarmaay.  tha  aoonar  wa  ahall  baaonM  raaliatto 
about  tiM  Mfi.  ncawlUit.  turbuit.it,  hun- 
■trad.  aMI  iMiraaaad  eontinaat  ttaot  IfeM  alwafa 
had  la  It  iho  aaada  of  war,  W  mmt  do  waU 
to  eonaldar  not  only  what  «t  ara  |oUi|  to 
do  for  Aalh  tout  alio  what  Aata  la  Ukiiy  to  do 
toua. 

Aerosi  that  antira  eoatlntnt.  bsirlnnlnf  In 
China  and  tsttndlng  through  li-dia  and 
Paraia  to  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tbaia  ara  oal- 
drona  of  conflict  aura  to  boll  oT«r  aoonar 
or  lalar.  Our  occupation  of  Japan  arill  have 
Uttla  or  no  affact  upon  them  '.Tbty  ara 
rntlrtly  apart  from  the  problem  them.  De«p- 
aaatad  resentments,  long-bsld  suspicions,  and 
agt-old  enmities  rumble  beneath  th*  aurface. 
BMliM  hostility  to  white  domlnat  on  thera 
aio  batanial  di.<«9ensions  Even  In  i^hlna.  In 
aplta  of  tha  invasion  by  Japan,  '.here  are 
foroea,  notably  Gen.  Chiang  Bal-shek's 
Kuomlntang  faction  and  ths  Commtinlat 
group,  in  arms  against  each  other:  while  In 
India  there  are  high-pitched  racial  and  re- 
ligious disagreements,  and  in  the  Aiab  states 
there  ure  unending  disputes  betvieeu  Mo- 
haiMBedans  and  Christians  and  Jevs. 

With  the  elimination  of  Japan  tl:.e  powers 
with  the  grestcst  Influence  In  Aslu  will  be 
France.  Britain,  and  Russia,  becauso  of  their 
territorial  holdings,  and  the  United  States 
brcause  of  our  interest  In  maintaining  the 
peace.  Holland,  though  her  possessions  are 
a  quarter  of  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Is 
dependent  upon  the  British  and  surselyes 
for  defense.  The  Dutch  have  no  ad^uate 
military  or  naval  power  of  their  own  Russia 
is  the  strongest  of  the  powers  In  Aslii  because 
she  occupies  the  entire  northern  b'anltet  of 
the  continent,  an  area  larger  than  ill  North 
America  ocmbined  and  by  no  means  only  cold 
Siberian  wastes.  Much  of  It  is  temprrate  and 
productive  land.  The  Soviet  Unior  has  the 
Important  advantage  of  invu}nerab^i  size,  an 
efficient  and  experienced  army,  ami  an  un- 
equaled  strategic  position.  Her  froiitlers  ex- 
tend along  the  length  of  the  Chines'*  Empire, 
the  border  states  of  India,  and  alx)  Persia 
and  Turkey.  They  extend,  in  fact.  •  across 
the  center  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  British  opposed 
the  entry  of  Russia  into  southern  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  the  Crimean  War  of  1854  they 
and  the  Ptench  fought  in  alllaice  with 
Turkey,  to  prevent  the  Russia  of  '.he  Czars 
getting  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
1878  they  threatened  war  for  the  sime  pur- 
pose. Later  they  opposed  Russian  d  jmlnance 
in  Persia,  in  order  to  prevent  her  obtaining 
an  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1902  they 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Ja])anese  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  fight  the  Russians 
In  Manchuria,  which  they  did  2  y<«rs  later. 
Striving  always  to  obtain  outlets  to  warm 
waters  the  Russians  were  long  opposed  by 
the  British.  Now  they  have  to  ch  inge  that 
policy  or  face  the  prospect  of  ThJd  World 
War.  Both  In  Asia  Itself  and  over  European 
policies  in  Asia  the  potentialities  of  conflict 
exist,  and  the  part  we  Americans  will  play 
is  not  a  matter  for  haphazard  or  -remporary 
expedients. 

We  are  faced  with  a  tragic  problem  and 
cannot  recognize  and  deal  with  It  too  soon. 
Great  wars  cannot  be  stopped  a  yvar  or  two 
before  they  begin.  By  that  time  .fuspicions 
have  run  too  high  and  preparation;  gone  too 
far  The  possibility  of  their  coming  must 
be  foreseen  in  advance  and  measures  taken  to 
avoid  them  before  distrusts  and  Ill-feelings 
have  been  aroused  We  Amerlcanii  have  got 
the  Job  of  looking  ahead  and  uslnc  our  good 
offices  as  we  have  never  done  befort^. 

Meantime,  the  war  between  taie  United 
States  and  Japan  has  become  the  most  vio- 
lent ever  waged  On  the  Japanesi'  side  It  la 
ths  most  desperate  and  on  ours  the  most 
deadly.  Never  before  have  men  deliberately 
saerlflced  themselves  tn  such  numl>er8  as  the 
JapMMse,   and   never   before   hav^   weapons 
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boaa  uaad  which  ara  aa  daatruettfa  aa  oura. 
Proa  asparttnca  m  fifhtiBf  tha  Oermana  wa 
hava  Inaraaaad  tha  alaa,  range,  and  carrylBg 
capaoity  of  our  bonbara  and  mnda  tha  Inada 
thay  drop  oa  Japaaaaa  cittaa  more  davaatat- 
inf.  Tokyo  was  aada  a  rubbia  heap  tn  far 
laaa  tUha  than  It  took  to  wrack  Barlin,  and 
all  Iba  othar  graat  induatrial  oanttra  and 
aaaporta  hava  basa  blaatad.  Tha  Japanaas 
military  laadara  hava  baan  mora  auoccaaful 
than  the  Oarmaru  In  gattlng  their  people  to 
atand  and  die,  Tha  Oarmnn  armies  finally 
Iffnorad  Hltlar'a  command  i\nd  aurrandered 
by  tha  hundrads  of  thouaanda.  Tha  numbrra 
of  Japaaaaa  who  ha\-e  dona  thla  have  t>een, 
ao  tar,  but  a  few  hundrads  or  at  moat  a  few 
thouaands  at  a  time.  A  probable  reason  Is 
that  tha  Japanese  dread  what  we  will  do  to 
them  if  they  submit  to  our  demand  for  un- 
conditional surrender. 

President  Truman  has  aald  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  destroying  or  enslaving  tha 
Japanese  people,  and  he  has  repeated  the 
statement  of  President  Roosevelt  that  the 
"four  freedoms"  are  Intended  for  all  peoples. 
But  it  is  hard  for  a  nation  which  has  been 
worked  up  to  tha  pitch  required  for  modem 
war  to  put  faith  in  the  promises  of  enemy 
leaders.  The  Japanese  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Hitler,  Himmler,  and  Goebbels.  and 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  Goerlng,  Hess, 
and  Rlbbentrop,  and  they  might  think  that 
we  will  Include  their  Emperor  in  our  liat  of 
war  criminals. 

Contrary  to  President  Truman's  reaaeur- 
anoes.  some  of  us  have  been  saying  that  the 
Japanese  ought  to  be  '•exterminated."  We 
did  not  say  this  about  the  Germans  as  a  race 
and  the  expression  is  unfortunate.  It  may 
mean  the  loss  of  a  greater  number  of  Ameri- 
can lives.  It  has  been  too  widely  circulated 
to  escape  the  attention  of  the  Japanese. 
They  have  diplomatic  representatives  in  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  including  Moscow,  and  have 
access  through  them  to  what  is  printed  In 
our  papers.  Their  leaders  are  also  able  to 
listen  to  oiir  domestic  radio  broadcasts.  Just 
as  we  are  able  to  listen  to  theirs.  From  these 
sources  they  do  not  read  or  hear  of  much 
mercy  we  intend  to  ^ow  them,  and  even  if 
they  did  It  woxild  not  be  rebroadcast  to  the 
masses  at  the  people.  Only  a  few  men  at 
the  top  would  know  of  any  such  attitude  on 
our  part.  So.  it  may  be  that  they  will  do 
what  they  say.  fight  on  their  beaches,  in 
the  ruins  of  their  cities,  and  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  mountains,  as  the  British  were  pre- 
paring to  do  when  threatened  with  invasion 
by  the  Germans  m  1940.  It  may  be  that 
many  of  the  Japs  will  have  to  be  ferreted 
out  of  a  system  of  eaves  far  more  extensive 
than  those  on  Saipan,  Iwo  Jlma,  and 
Okinawa. 

In  time  of  war  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  a  nation  hear  but  one  side  of  the 
story.  The  outrages  and  atrocities  commit- 
ted by  their  own  troops  are  told  neither  by 
newspapers  nor  over  radio,  while  those  com- 
mitted by  enemy  forces  are  amplified.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  for  example,  that  few 
Japanese  know  anything  about  Bataan.  but 
all  know  of  the  unfortunate  sinking  of  the 
Awa  Maru  by  an  American  submarine,  and 
regard  It  as  evidence  of  American  perfidy. 
The  Japanese  ship  had  been  on  a  mission  to 
the  South  Seas,  by  agreement  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, delivering  Red  Cross  supplies  at 
camps  of  American  prisoners,  and  was  re- 
turning to  Japan  with  Japanese  refugees 
when  sighted  and  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  every 
life  but  one.  As  the  Japanese  Government, 
through  Switzerland,  openly  charged  us  with 
treachery,  they  must  have  used  the  case  as 
evidence  to  their  people  that  the  promises  of 
our  Government  cannot  be  trusted.  There 
have  also  been  charges  circulated  among  the 
Japanese  that  we  take  no  prisoners  or  treat 
them  cruelly  If  they  surrender. 

On  many  occasions  In  the  past  their 
fighting  men  when  hopelessly  outnumbered 
have  not  only  committed  barakin  but  also 
killed  their  women  and  children  or  taken 


tham  to  dia  In  final  laat  atanda  on  battlt* 
fields  On  tha  other  hand  they  hara  madt 
conapinioiia  r  apt  tula  tiona.  Tha  moat  no- 
tnhle  of  thaae  wn*  whan  they  ajfrard,  on 
the  demand  of  our  Clovrrnmant,  tn  18Si.  that 
they  open  thalr  oountry  to  (oraltn  l&tor- 
course,  Lika  many  othar  orltntal  paoalaa, 
they  had  long  refuaad  to  lat  oocidantaU  land 
on  their  ahoraa,  and  tortif  of  tha  elans  op- 
posed the  entry  svan  afur  tha  Shoguuata, 
then  the  Central  Government,  agreed  But 
after  only  two  ur  thraa  of  their  cltlaa  war* 
bomhurded  tha  whole  Nation  fell  tn  Una.  par- 
tnlttlng  tha  natlonala  of  western  powara  not 
only  to  autar  the  oountry  but  to  fovam 
theinarlves  under  extra  territorial  prlvllafaa. 
They  submitted  to  superior  force  Al  that 
time,  however,  the  promises  of  oMlstanoa. 
made  particularly  by  Americana  and  Britoua. 
Influenced  them.  Now  the  Encllah-speaking 
natlona.  being  their  principal  aaaailants.  are 
dreaded  and  dlstruated.  In  tha  earlier  ease 
It  was  only  the  few  defiant  seaports  that 
were  bombarded:  uow  it  Is  all  their  cities, 
and  their  desperation  and  resentment  run 
much  higher.  While  the  fault  ia  dcmlnantly 
with  the  Japanese  leaders,  the  alarm  never- 
theless exists  and  has  to  be  taken  Into 
account. 

We  have  not  yet  engaged  one  of  their 
major  armies.  We  have  not  yet  landed  In 
China  or  Japan,  where  those  amies  num- 
ber several  millions.  The  largest  force  we 
have  yet  met  In  any  one  place  has  been  In 
the  Philippines,  where  there  were  In  all 
400.000,  It  is  said.  Our  troops  have  shown 
themselves  superior  to  the  Japanese,  man 
for  man  and  regiment  for  regiment.  In 
a  numt)er  of  places  the  Jap  casualties  have 
been  ten  or  more  to  our  one.  Even  at 
Okinawa,  where  they  put  up  their  best  de- 
fense, their  losses  were  five  to  our  one. 
We  can,  therefore,  expect  their  casualties  to 
be  higher  than  ours  when  the  war  is  carried 
to  their  home  Islands.  But  while  the  pro- 
portions will  be  in  our  favor  our  losses  will 
not  be  small.  The  Japanese  may  be  able 
to  arm  as  many  as  10,000.000  men.  women, 
and  boys,  and  if  we  succeed  &i  killing  or 
wounding  them  at  the  rate  of  10  to  1, 
our  casualties  will  still  run  high.  We  are 
able  and  wUllng  to  pay  this  price  If  they 
persist,  but  here  Is  a  matter  for  us  to  con- 
sider in  our  own  Interest:  When  we  have 
beaten  them  into  submission  we  will  not  have 
solved  the  problem  of  Asia.  We  will  have 
defeated  only  one  of  the  minor  oriental 
cotm  tries. 

Is  It  worth  our  while  to  fight  a  long  war 
occupy  their  country  and  attempt  to  change 
their  line  of  thinking?  Have  we  not  enough 
other  problems  on  our  hands,  in  Europe.  Asia, 
and  even  here  at  home  In  the  United  States? 
We  have  already  attained  what  should  be  our 
major  objective.  We  have  beaten  the  Japa- 
nese so  thoroughly  that  they  cannot  revive 
and  become  again  an  aggressor  power.  To 
prevent  this,  we  are  In  a  position  to  keep  pres- 
sure on  them  Indefinitely.  We  have  destroyed 
their  navy,  and  much  of  their  merchant  ma- 
rine, and  we  have  all  but  driven  their  air  force 
out  of  the  skies.  They  can  barely  exist  on 
their  crowded  Islands  without  Importations 
cf  food,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  prevent 
the  entry  of  much  of  this.  With  hardly 
enough  food  to  keep  the  populatlo'^  in  health 
and  with  no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  essen- 
tials for  reequlpment  from  abroad,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  rearm  for  attack  upon  even 
China  another  time.  We  can  prevent  thtm 
reconstructing  a  navy  or  the  transports  neces- 
sary to  take  an  army  even  to  the  nearby 
continent.  We  can  keep  them  confined  to 
their  homeland  Islands  as  long  as  we  like. 

We  are  going  to  take  a  part  In  Asiatic  affairs 
anyway.  We  are  going  to  hold  naval  bases 
off  the  coast  of  Asia  and  close  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  Islands.  We  will  have  the  power  to 
keep  them  permanently  in  check.  Is  there, 
then,  the  need  for  tia  to  carry  the  conflict 
through  to  the  bitter  end?  Would  It  be  tha 
part  of  wisdom?     Would  It  be  to  our  own 
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■elfish  Interest  or  of  moral  value  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  general  peace  Tvhlch  we  are  strlTlng 
to  promote?  Complete  victory  with  the  least 
loss  of  life  Is  our  aim;  therefore,  should  we 
not  support  to  the  utmost  our  present  psycho- 
logical warfare  and  bring  the  Japanese  forces 
to  sense  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation 
and  thiis  cause  them  to  surrender  on  a  grand 
scale,  saving  thereby  our  own  boys'  lives? 


Pale«tiiic:  Eiif  land's  Responsibility 
and  Ours 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  MEW   TO«K 

IN  THE  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  address  which  I  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  September  11,  1945.  on  the  sub- 
ject. Palestine:  England's  Responsibility 
and  Ours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  the  war  is  over,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  ready  for  the  tasks  of  peace. 

We  are  inspired  by  the  recent  message  of 
President  Truman  to  the  Congress.  It  as- 
sures us  that  we  will  continue  the  principles 
and  programs  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  com- 
menced. President  Truman  is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  the  great  departed  leader. 

At  home,  here  in  America,  these  principles 
mean  economic  security,  decent  housing. 
good  standards  of  living,  and  full  employ- 
ment— all  under  our  system  of  democracy 
and  freedom  of  Initiative. 

But  these  principles  also  have  a  meaning 
In  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  "four  'reedoms."  which  Roosevelt  de- 
clared, were  of  universal  application.  Amer- 
ica has  a  high  responsibility  to  play  its  part 
In  justice  throughout  the  world,  for  without 
Justice  throughout  the  world  there  can  be  no 
permanent  J\i8tlce  In  America. 

No  suffering  during  the  war  has  been  more 
Intense,  more  extreme,  more  unmerited  than 
that  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe.  First. 
they  were  made  the  scapegoats  for  the  fanat- 
ical program  of  Hitler.  The  Jews  of  Ger- 
many first  lost  their  rights,  then  their  homes 
and  property,  and  then  their  lives.  Of  more 
than  900.000  of  them,  but  a  fragment  re- 
mains They  saved  nothing  but  their  honor 
and  their  tradition 

When  the  Nazi  Army  swept  over  Europe,  the 
Jews  of  Poland,  of  Holland,  of  France,  of 
Italy,  of  parts  of  Russia,  and  of  other  coun- 
tries were  treated  to  a  horrible  fate.  While 
the  other  victims  of  Nazi  oppression  were 
subjected  to  slave  labor,  the  Jews  in  larger 
degree  were  subjected  to  torture  and  death. 
It  U  estimated — and  the  estimate  is  low — 
that  more  than  four  and  a  half  million  of 
them  have  been  killed. 

It  is  true  that  no  person  of  any  particular 
race  and  faith  is  of  more  human  value  than 
«  person  of  any  other  race  or  faith.  I  say 
this  as  part  of  my  faith  as  a  Christian.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  the 
Jews  have  been  affected  to  a  unique  degree. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a  few 
mllllan  of  them  throughout  the  world. 

Srery  fair-minded  person  knows  that, 
throughout  the  ages,  the  Jews  have  con- 
tntnrted.  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bcn.  to  medicine,  to  science,  to  literature, 
and  to  the  ethical  foundation  of  otir  religion 
and  our  laws.    Though  they  are  regarded  aa 


whole  world  is  Irre- 


a  people  of  the  East,  thoy  are  In  the  stream 
of  western  civilization;  iind  our  western  cul- 
ture would  never  have  l^n  the  same  with- 
out their  contribution. 

For  these  reasons,  the 
trievably  the  loser  becauie  of  the  literal  wip- 
ing out  of  so  large  a  jortlon  of  the  Jews. 
We  can  prophesy  that  t^vilizatlon  a  century 
from  now.  with  all  the  pi-ogress  that  we  hope 
for.  will  not  be  quite  S3  rich  in  culture  or 
achievements  because  of  this  loss. 

In  view  of  the  disasters  which  the  Jews 
have  stiffered.  in  view  of  what  this  means  to 
all  the  free  people  of  the  world,  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  owe  themselves  an  obli- 
gation to  seek  the  maximum  of  jxutice  for 
the  Jews. 

I  use  the  word  "justicR"  deliberately.  The 
Jews  have  never  asked  for  gifts  or  for  spe- 
cial considerations  or  eien  for  mercy.  They 
have  always  preached  tl  e  gospel  of  Justice — 
and  all  they  have  askec  for  Is  Justice  from 
their  fellow  men. 

At  the  cca-e  of  the  wt  ole  question  of  Jus- 
tice toward  the  Jew  Is  t^e  land  of  Palestine. 
Palestine  not  only  reprjpsents  a  tradition — 
both  national  and  religious — it  represenes 
also  the  sweat  and  blcod  with  which  the 
modern  Jew  has  sough*,  to  save  himself.  In 
Palestine  the  Jewish  people  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  an  ideal  modern  state.  They 
have  established  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade.  They  have  built  institutions  of  high- 
er learning.  When  the  par  came  they  threw 
all  their  strength  and  all  their  nerve  Into 
the  fight  against  fascism. 

Even  if  no  solemn  promise  had  been  made 
to  the  Jews  before  thr  war.  every  dictate 
of  humanity  and  decencir  would  require  that 
their  aims  and  aspirations  for  Palestine  re- 
ceive the  support  of  maiikind. 

But  how  much  greatdr  is  this  obligation, 
how  much  more  solemn  Is  this  responsibility, 
when  we  realize  that  the  great  powers  com- 
mitted themselves  to  tl  e  cause  of  Palestine 
long  before  this  war — ]  es;  even  before  the 
end  of  the  last  war,  mor;  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago. 

It  is  more  than  a  quater  of  a  century  ago 
that  the  British  Ooverni  lent  made  Its  pledge 
to  Palestine.  The  llrltlsh  Government 
promised  the  Jews,  and  promised  the  world, 
that  in  Palestine  theie  would  be  estab- 
lished the  foundations  of  a  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, that  the  entry  of  the  Jews  Into 
Palestine  would  be  facilitated  and  that  Jews 
would  be  encouraged  to  purchase  and  settle 
on  the  land. 

I  say.  and  the  world  kr  ows.  that  the  British 
Government  has  been  faithless  to  that 
promise.  When  Britain  was  In  mortal 
danger,  that  falthlessneis  was  extenuated  on 
the  grounds  of  expediency.  Even  then, 
Britain  should  have  renembered  that  it  was 
not  expediency,  but  ra  her  her  role  In  the 
cause  of  freedom,  whl<h.  tn  the  words  of 
Churchill,  brought  the  New  World  to  the 
rescue  and  restoration  o:  the  Old.  But  what- 
ever the  situation  ma  r  have  been  a  few 
years  ago.  that  situation  no  longer  exists. 
There  is  no  longer  an  r  danger,  no  longer 
any  expediency,  no  Imger  any  political 
necessity,  to  Justify  the  c<»tlnuatlon  of  that 
British  breach  of  faith. 

I  do  not  appeal  to  ;he  British  Govern- 
ment— but  rather  to  the  British  people. 
The  British  people  are  not  only  a  Just  and 
honorable  people,  but  a  so  a  far-sighted  and 
practical  people. 

And  I  say  this  to  the  British  people:  If 
Britain  is  to  retain  her  high  place  in  world 
affairs  In  the  years  aliead.  It  will  not  be 
through  the  traditions  devices  of  navies, 
or  diplomacy,  or  financial  preemlrence,  or 
colonial  possessions.  Tie  only  possible  way 
that  Britain  can  obtair  her  place  of  world 
Importance  will  be  thr  3Ugh  shining  as  an 
example  of  freedom,  o:  democracy  and  of 
fair  dealing. 

The  Jewish  people  art  not  strong  enough, 
and  will  never  be  strong  enough,  to  bring 


retribution  upon  Britain  If  her  faith  toward 
Palestine  is  not  restored.  Btrt  as  surely  as 
there  is  a  tide  in  world  aiffalrs.  Britain  will 
suffer  if  her  present  policies  toward  Pales- 
tine continue — because  these  present  poli- 
cies do  not  commend  themselves  in  the  cen- 
tury of  the  common  man.  On  the  other 
hand.  Britain  will  strengthen  her  posltlort 
Immeastirably  by  reverting  to  the  Balfour 
Declaration  of  promise  for  Palestine,  bring- 
ing it  up  to  date,  and  carrying  it  forward. 

I  therefore  urge  and  request  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  Immediately  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  so  that  Palestine  may  be  the  kind 
of  Jewish  homeland  which  the  Jews  have 
worked  and  sacrificed  to  make  it. 

This  obligation  is  not  only  a  British  ob- 
ligation. It  is  also  an  American  obligation. 
We  all  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  by  resolution  declared  the  sense 
and  feeling  of  the  American  people  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  Palestine.  But  even  if  there  had 
been  no  such  resolution,  the  sense  and  feel- 
ing of  the  American  people  with  respect  to 
Palestine  could  be  exerted  in  only  one  direc- 
tion— the  direction  of  doing  what  is  right, 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  adopt  an- 
other resolution,  stronger  and  more  positive 
than  the  first,  toward  the  same  end.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  make  every  feasible  rep- 
resentation to  the  British  Government  In 
exactly  that  same  direction. 

We  in  America  have  Just  as  great  a  stake 
as  Britain  in  what  is  done  about  Palestine. 
We  have  that  stake  because  the  Jews  whose 
faces  are  turned  toward  Palestine  as  their 
only  hope  are  the  brethren  of  the  Jews  of 
America.  We  have  that  stake  because  this 
Nation,  more  than  any  other,  has  benefltad 
by  the  contribution  of  the  Jews  toward  mod- 
ern clviliziUion  and  toward  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  democracy.  We  have  that 
stake  because  America,  no  less  than  Britain, 
can  exert  world  leadership  only  by  standing 
as  a  symbol  of  righteousness  in  International 
affairs.  We  have  that  stake  because  our 
whole  American  history  would  be  betrayed 
if  we  did  not  range  ourselves  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  freedom  which  Palestine  rep- 
resents. 

Even  less  than  Britain  can  we  set  up  any 
plea  of  expediency. 

The  views  of  President  Roosevelt  with  re- 
spect to  Palestine  were  well  known  and  fre- 
quently expressed.  It  will  take  more  than 
the  fabrications  of  some  Arab  chieftain  to 
make  the  American  people  doubt  the  inten- 
tions of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  spirit  In  which  Roosevelt  mobilized 
the  conscience  of  mankind  must  be  con- 
tinued. Under  President  Truman,  I  know 
that  it  will  be  continued.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation toward  Palestine  which  must  be  met 
in  full — and  it  must  be  met  now. 


Disposal  of  Sorplas  Potatoes— Recom- 
mendatioDs  of  White  Potato  Industry 
Advisory  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  come  from  a  conference  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  where  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee 
representing  the  potato  growers  of  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  disposal  of  sur- 
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pluses,  were  presentetj,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  recommendations  of 
the  White  Potato  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Recobd,  in  order  to  inform  the 
country  of  this  proposal  of  the  committee' 
dealing  with  one  of  our  pressing  prob- 
lems. There  is  an  estimated  surplus  of 
fifty  or  sixty  million  bushels.  Whether 
or  not  our  foreign  friends  will  eat  those 
potatoes  or  demand  a  billion  dollars  to 
feed  them  with  meat  and  other  products 
is  a  question  which  this  body  will  shortly 
have  to  consider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BUBPLUS  DISPOSAL 

It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  Na- 
tional White  Potato  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee that  the  surplus  supply  from  the  1945 
crop  of  potatoes  Is  the  result  of  requested 
production  to  Insure  ample  food  to  help  aid 
the  war.  The  Industry  is  proud  of  its  war- 
time production  contribution,  and  the  excess 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  war  sur- 
plus. The  Government  assured  potato  pro- 
ducers through  the  Steagall  amendment.  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  and  this  obliga- 
tion should  be  fulfilled  In  spirit  and  fact.  We 
(Mint  out  that  the  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  very  small  In  comparison  with  other  ad- 
justments being  made  in  disposing  of  war 
surpluses  of  planes,  ships,  munitions,  and 
other  war  materials. 

In  view  of  the  production  as  Indicated  by 
crop  reports  there  is  an  estimated  surplus  of 
fifty  to  sixty  million  bushels.  We  believe  the 
Government  should  Inaugurate  Immediately 
a  strong,  aggressive,  and  effective  price  sup- 
port program  which  will  result  In  the  potato 
growers  of  this  country  being  protected  in 
accordance  with  commitments  made  by  the 
Government  when  Increased  production  was 
requested.  At  the  present  time  the  confi- 
dence of  potato  growers  Is  being  destroyed 
because  the  price  support  and  surplvis  re- 
moval programs  have  not  t>een  effective.  In 
this  connection  we  report  that  It  Is  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  this  committee  that  the 
loan  program  is  Inadequate  to  effectively 
support  prices,  as  ( 1 )  an  immediate  and  very 
acute  problem  is  occasioned  by  large  siu- 
pluses  of  intermediate  potatoes  for  which 
there  is  no  market  and  which  are  not  being 
acquired  because  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
purchase  program;  (2)  a  large  surplus  of  late 
potatoes  for  which  there  Is  no  adequate  frost- 
proof storage. 

Therefore,  the  National  Wlilte  Potato  In- 
dustry Advisory  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Government  Immediately  Inaugurate  the 
following  programs : 

I.  That  It  is  a  htunanltarian  act  to  utilize 
this  surplus  of  potatoes  In  fresh  or  processed 
form  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  the  need 
for  food  in  those  foreign  countries  which  are 
DOW  In  great  distress,  or  In  which  shortages 
of  food  are  Impending.  The  furnishing  of 
potatoes  to  these  peoples  will  result  in  better 
International  relations,  obtain  the  thanks 
and  gratitude  of  all  those  who  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  will  certainly  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  American  public.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Army,  Fc«"eign  Eco- 
nonalc  Administration,  State  Department. 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabUitatlon  Ad- 
ministration, and  foreign  governments  and 
any  other  agency  dealing  with  the  furnish- 
ing of  foodstuffs  to  hungry  peoples  in  mak- 
ing our  potato  surplus  available  to  them. 
In  the  event  that  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
committee  recommends: 

n.  a.  The  Government  to  buy  at  support 
levels  Immediately  all  surplus  potatoes  as 
rapidly  as  offered  and  divert  them  to  starch. 


flour,  glucose,  feed,  alcohol,  and   other  In- 
dustrial products. 

b.  That  any  surplus  beyond  the  amount  di- 
verted in  the  above  manner,  where  storage  Is 
not  available,  should  be  pinrchased  by  the 
Government  at  support  prices  to  be  stored 
in  pits  In  the  area  of  production  with  the 
understanding  that  such  potatoes  will  not 
find  their  way  back  into  regular  chaiuiels  of 
trade  unless  extreme  weather  or  other  con- 
ditions Jtistlfy  so  doing.  If  supplies  still 
exceed  demand  the  excess  shotild  b^  put  Into 
diversion  channels  throughout  the  season, 
in  such  a  way  that  potato  prices  will  be  main- 
tained to  growers  throughout  the  country  at 
support  levels. 

c.  That  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
States  and  the  Industry,  continue  and  en- 
large the  aggressive  campaign  for  consumer 
education  and  sales  promotion  that  has  been 
started. 

d.  That  provisions  should  be  made  wher- 
ever possible  through  marketing  agreements, 
purchase  contracts,  or  other  methods  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  culls.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  Industry  will  cooperate  and  sup- 
port this  recommendation. 

m.  The  importation  of  potatoes  In  face 
of  the  second  largest  crop  requires  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  In  order  to  correlate  the  Im- 
portation of  potatoes  with  our  price  support 
program,  therefore,  we  recommend  that: 

1.  The  Goverunent  proceed  immediately  to 
confer  with  the  Canadian  Government  for 
the  purpose  of — 

a.  Securing  an  orderly  movement  of  all 
potatoes  imported  from  Canada,  It  is  sug- 
gested that  a  weekly  prorated  basis  of  ship- 
ments be  established  to  avoid  gluts  and 
reduce  concentration  of  shipments  to  metro- 
politan areas  as  Boston  and  New  York  City. 

b.  Developing  arrangements  whereby  im- 
ported potatoes  are  not  sold  below  United 
States  stipport  prices  at  the  port  of  entry. 

2.  Th  committee  requests  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  instruct  the  OCQce  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  and  request 
the  State  Department  to  consult  with  the 
industry  affected  prior  to  renewal  of  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements. 

In  submitting  the  above  recommendations 
we  have  dealt  only  In  principles,  feeling  that 
the  committee  cannot  and  should  not  at- 
tempt to  work  out  details  of  operation. 
However,  this  committee  requests  govern- 
mental employees  responsible  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  program  to  work  out  details 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  growers  and  all 
areas  will  be  adequately  protected  and  so 
that  the  program  will  accomplish  not  only 
the  letter  of  the  law  but  the  spirit  of  the 
law  and  be  made  sufficiently  effective  to  give 
growers  full  and  adequate  price  supp«-t  as 
has  been  promised. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  emphae^aes 
the  need  for  immediate  and  effective  aeti<m 
to  clean  up  existing  gluts  and  prevent  their 
recurrence. 


The  Fstore  of  Fanncn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  GUPPEY,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
future  the  farmer  and  the  workingman 
must  cooperat^very  closely.  Our  farm- 
ers in  recent  years  have  proved  their 
Ekbility  to  produce  tremendous  quantities 
of  the  products  of  their  farms.  This 
continued  production,  if  not  to  be  wasted 
to  some  extent  at  least,  must  be  consumed 


largely  in  the  populated  cities.  City 
population  consumption  is  tied  to  con- 
sumer prosperity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
Etrticle  entitled  "The  Future  of  Fann- 
ers," published  in  the  Farmers  Defender 
of  August  1945.  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 
as  follows: 

THT  rxrrusK  or  rASMns 

The  end  of  the  farm  machinery  shortage 
is  In  sight.  Steel  is  no  longer  a  problem. 
But  the  ending  of  that  problem  will  bring 
others,  and  worse  ones,  almost  immediately. 

We  are  tn  a  period  of  great  farm  changes. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  farmer  could 
get  along  with  three  or  four  hundred  dol- 
lar*' worth  of  machinery.  On  a  20-cow  ferm 
a  hired  man  was  a  year-around  necessity. 
Today  mUldng  machines  are  common  and 
20  cows  are  riilked  and  the  bam  chores  done 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  one  man.  It  used 
to  be  a  big  spring's  work  to  get  in  20  acres. 
Now  that  much  is  done  in  a  couple  of  days, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  to  have 
60  or  70  acres  of  spring's  work.  Tractors  and 
doodlebugs  have  replaced  horses.  The  wallr- 
ing  plows  and  drags  our  fathers  used  ai« 
musetun  pieces,  and  there  is  no  end  in  sight. 

Farm  advertising  these  days  Is  filled  with 
pictures  of  field  hay  balers,  combines,  and 
field  ensilage  cutters,  all  of  which  will  be 
comnwn  after  the  war.  The  time  is  In  sight 
when  a  50-acre  haying  will  be  done  in  3  days 
and  a  couple  of  silos  filled  In  as  many  days, 
without  half  the  neighborhood  crowding  Into 
the  kitchen  for  an  overworked  farm  wife  to 
feed.  A  lot  of  back-breaking  work  is  going 
out  of  the  window  and  a  lot  of  headaches  are 
coming  in.  The  average  family-type  dairy 
farm  is  going  to  require  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery.  Its 
siae  win  Increase  to  something  over  800  acres. 
Thirty  or  more  cows  wlU  be  k#pt  lor  each 
worker.  More  stuff,  much  more  stuff,  is  going 
to  be  produced.  This  stuff  will  have  to  be 
moved. 

Even  now  weather,  machinery,  work,  and 
abUity  are  no  longer  the  controlling  factors 
in  successful  farm  cH;>eratlon.  We  have  to 
have  steady  outlets  for  the  stuff  we  produce. 
Without  such  outleta  we  get  into  prompt 
trouble  and  without  such  outlets  in  the  lu- 
tvue  our  farm  operations  will  simply  collapse. 
We  cannot  fall  back  on  a  self-contained  farm 
operation  and  let  the  world  go  by  as  our 
fathers  could.  It  can't  be  done;  our  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  machinery,  our 
overhead,  will  eat  us  up.  Our  stuff  has  to 
move  Into  consumption  promptly  and  at 
living  prices. 

The  con:4>Iement  of  rural  food  production 
Is  city  food  consumption.  That  consump- 
tion in  turn  Is  tied  to  consumer  prosperity, 
the  ability  to  buy,  c^portunitles  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  maintenance  of  Industrial 
wage  and  salary  schedules. 

The  farmer  from  now  on  is  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  constuner  prosperity  ajs  he  Is 
upon  the  weather. 


Proposed  Mtssovri  Valley  Antiiority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAM^S  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
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and  a  letter  by  Dr.  Morris  E.  Gamsey, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  econom- 
ics, political  science,  sociology,  and  an- 
thropology at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado, publi'^hed  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Union  Farmer  for  May  1945.  Appreciat- 
ing his  responsibility  as  an  educator.  Dr. 
Oarnsey  sp>ent  some  time  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  in  order  to  study  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  TVA  and  thereby  be  all  the 
more  prepared  to  enlighten  others  on  the 
vital  question  of  creating  a  Missouri  Val- 
ley Authority.  This  article  is  the  first 
of  a  series. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

TVA  Idsas  :  Dnttt  anb  Intig»ation  Pat  Orr — 
Pbopls  United  in  Onk  Causk.  Aid  Serves 
All 

(By  MorrU  E.  Oarnsey.  chairman,  department 
of  economics.  p>olttlcal  science,  and  soci- 
ology. University  r*  Colorado) 

The  ?reat  Importance  of  the  TVA  is  the 
Ideas  which  it  has  developed  while  looking 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  improving 
the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  United 
States. 

There  are  three  basic  ideas  which  today 
are  guiding  the  thinking  of  nearly  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  valley.  There  are. 
(1)  the  Idea  of  unity  and  integration.  (2)  the 
idea  of  service  to  the  people  through  science 
in  translation,  and  (3)  the  ideas  of  grass- 
roots democracy  and  decentralization  of  re- 
•poaslblhty. 

These  Ideas  are  not  mere  academic  abstrac- 
tions. In  the  Tennessee  Valley  they  are  the 
living,  working  foundation  for  concrete  ac- 
tion; and  while  the  words  you  hear  different 
people  using  may  be  different,  the  ideas  are 
generally  understood  and  generally  accepted. 

UlfTTT    MOST    important 

The  idea  of  unity  and  Integration  is  per- 
haps the  broadest  and  most  fundamental  of 
the  TVA  concepts.  Briefly  stated,  the  TVA 
recognizes  that  while  men  tend  to  think  of 
ihemselvps  as  farmers,  workers,  manufac- 
turers, etc.,  they  all  actually  are  also  united 
in  a  common  endeavor — the  struggle  to  har- 
ness and  control  the  forces  of  nature  and 
put  them  to  work  for  man's  benefit.  Every- 
one, no  matter  what  his  particular  occupa- 
tion, has  to  deal  with  the  same  problem — to 
convert  energy  into  forces  useful  to  man. 
This  common  purpose  is  the  basis  for  a  com- 
mon and  unified  attack  on  the  problem  of  im- 
proving  economic   welfare. 

This  idea  has  several  important  applica- 
tions. First,  it  actually  helps  people  to  work 
together  for  mutual  benefit.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  is  not  paradise,  but  the  selfish  at- 
tempts of  individuals  and  groups  to  get 
ahead  at  the  expense  of  others  are  not  nearly 
.so  noticeable  there  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  TVA  itself  serves  as  the 
central,  unifying  force,  helping  groups  to 
pull  together  rather  than  against  each  other. 
A  second  application  of  the  imity  idea  ts 
much  more  concrete.  A  major  source  of 
energy  from  which  we  can  gain  a  living  is  the 
power  of  falling  water.  But  falling  water  In 
the  shape  of  rain  and  running  rivers  is  not 
a  simple  thing.  It  is  complex  and  a  source 
of  evil  as  well  as  good.  The  unified  approach 
to  the  use  of  falling  water  is  the  TVA  pro- 
gram of  multiple-purpose  water  control — 
flood  control,  navigation,  electric  power 
generation,  irrigation,  and  the  use  of  rivers 
and  lakes  to  improve  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion and  wild  life  development. 

THST    CO    TOCTTHZI 

The  TVA  has  proved  conclusively  that 
these  various  uses  of  water  are  not  antago- 
nistic, but  complementary.  The  fruitful  and 
sensible  way  to  utilize  the  energy  of  falling 
wster  is  to  take  into  account  the  multiple 
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(Dr.  Morris  E. 
department  of  economlbs 
sociology,  and  anthropol  Dgy 
of   Colorado,   has   recen 
2-week  trip  in  the 
to  a  study  of  the  operations 
He  has  agreed  to  write 
on  what  he  saw  for 
Parmer,  but  his  letter 
ment  so  forcefully  states 
of  people  who  see  TVA 
print  it  below  in  full.) 

Botnj)EH,  doLO.,  May  17.  1945 
EorroR,  Rocky  Mountaiii  Union  Farmer 

I  am  very  glad  to  accept  your  invitation 
to  tell  your  readers  som«  thing  about  my  trip 
to  the  TVA.  As  you  kno  17, 1  have  been  study 
ing  the  problem  of  regie  nal  development  for 
several  years,  and  have 
In  the  work  of  the  TVA, 
a  possibility  of  our  having  an  MVA  in  our 
own  region,  I  wanted  particularly  to  see  for 
myself  how  the  TVA  p  ogram  was  working 
out. 

When  I  went  down  thire  I  felt  that  I  knew 
something  about  the  "VA,  having  read  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  written  about  it,  but  I 
soon  saw  that  there  was  much  more  to  be 
learned.  After  studying 
ground.   I   came    away 

never  in  the  TVA  approach.  I  only  wish 
that  the  people  who  to  lay  are  shouting  so 
loudly  against  MVA  coif  d  spend  2  weeks  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley 
would  soon  see  that  thefr  objections  are  un 
founded,  and  that  the  "ifVA  really  has  some- 
thing to  offer. 

As  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter  I  glanced 
at  the  daily  quotation  en  my  calendar  pad, 
and  I  saw  these  words:  "Ideas  control  the 
world."  Nothing  could  lave^been  more  apt: 
for  what  I  want  to  say  Ij  l  these  three  or  four 
brief  articles  is  that  t  tie  most  important 
thing  about  TVA  is  not  its  magnificent  dams 
and  power  plants,  but  the  ideas  that  lie  be- 
hind them.  The  TVA'a  way  of  looking  at 
the  problem  of  human  w^elfare  has  proved 
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to  be  of  great  significance  to  us  all.  The 
Ideas  are  universal  and  the  TVA  idea  Is  not 
confined  to  the  watershefd  of  t  »e  Tennessee 
River.  The  valley  authority  idea  can  be  as 
much  at  home  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  or  on 
the  Yangtze  in  China  as  it  is  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  critics  of  MVA  are  wrong 
when  they  say  or  imply  that  TVA  experience 
won't  work  on  the  Missouri  where  physical 
conditions  are  different.  Or,  indeed,  they 
may  even  be  trying  to  drag  out  an  old  red 
herring  to  turn  our  attention  away  from  the 
vital  fact  of  TVA's  unique  success  in  develop- 
ing a  new  and  fresh  approach  to' the  problem 
of  economic  well-being.  / 

The  fact  that  this  approach  has  paid  real 
dividends  is  visible  to  anyone  who  cares  to 
look  My  trains  in  Kansas  and  Missouri 
were  rerouted  and  ran  hours  late  because  of 
floods  that  had  destroyed  bridges  and  tracks 
and  embankments.  For  miles  we  limped 
along  with  floodwater  within  inches  of  our 
wheels.  I  saw  houses  and  bams  window-sill 
high  in  water  and  mud,  crops  washed  out 
and  highways  v^ecked.  In  Knoxville,  by 
contrast,  it  rained  1.25  inches  in  a  few  hours 
one  evening,  but  there  were  no  floods.  In- 
stead barges  plied  the  placid  Tennessee  and 
immense  war  factories  hummed  with  power 
costing  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  People  were  busy  and  prosperous  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

But  I  must  stop  before  this  letter  turns 
Into  a  full-length  article.  I  only  hope  that 
your  readers  will  find  one-tenth  the  pleasure 
and  interest  in  my  articles  that  I  have  had 
In  acquiring  the  information  and  ideas  in 
them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  E.  Garnsxt. 


Peace  and  a  New  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  14  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
current  discussion  of  atomic  energy  Is  at 
its  height  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  inter- 
esting article  by  Walter  J.  Murphy,  ap- 
pearing in  Industrial  and  Engineering 
Chemistry,  published  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Peace  and  a  New  World."  It  refers 
throughout  to  the  developments  and  the 
effects  and  the  opportunities  in  the 
atomic  field  of  energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Peace  and  a  New  World 
(By  Walter  J.  Murphy) 
The  cataclysmic  explosions  in  man's  think- 
ing and  reasoning  which  followed  thp  inde- 
scribable destruction  of  two  Japanese  cities 
by  atomic  bombs  far  transcend  the  physical 
havoc  wrought  by  the  initial  application  of 
atomic  energy.  Never  in  the  long  march  of 
history  down  through  the  ages  has  man  wit- 
nessed and  experienced  such  a  bewildering 
succession  of  events  as  those  which  occurred 
between  August  5  and  August  14  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  total  surrender  of  Japan.  One 
breath-taking  climax  followed  another  with 
such  rapidity  that  man's  capacity  to  compre- 
hend and  evaluate  was  subjected  to  tremen- 
dous stresses  and  strains. 
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Our  Nation,  benign  and  generous  in  days  of 
friendship,  proved  once  again  that  it  grasps 
the  Bword  only  to  defend  the  rights  of  all 
mankind.  The  same  nation,  to  which  we  ex- 
tended aid  and  succor  when  struck  by  a  dev- 
astating earthquake,  was  made  to  feel  the 
righteous  anger  and  might  of  an  aroused 
people. 

But  In  fighting  and  winning  the  most  ter- 
rible and  horrible  of  all  wars,  we  did  not 
forget  our  single  objective.  To  our  enemies 
who  would  have  destroyed  and  enslaved  us 
if  they  had  prevailed,  we  now  offer  help  and 
guidance.  We  seek  not  vengeance.  Our 
primer  of  democracy  and  freedom  is  theirs  if 
their  peoples  will  but  indicate  a  sincere  and 
honest  Interest.  Should  the  same  destruc- 
tive forces  of  Nature  again  be  turned  upon 
them,  our  wrath  would  become  charity,  the 
injured  cared  for,  and  the  homeless  provided 
with  shelter.  America  wants  peace,  it  needs 
peace,  but  a  sick  and  troubled  world  now 
half  destroyed  needs  peace  even  more  and 
the  whole  trembling  system  needs  democracy 
and  America. 

Today  we  are  In  the  long-dreamed-of  brave 
new  world.  The  postwar  now  is  a  reality,  it 
is  here,  and  our  dreams,  ideas,  expectations, 
and  desires  can  and  should  be  satisfied.  But 
it  is  "we  the  people"  who  must  cut  the  pat- 
tern. Realization  of  the  goals  we  seek  de- 
pends upon  expending  great  effort;  otherwise 
the  new  world  will  never  come  to  fruition. 
The  battle-weary  veteran  may  soon  be  safely 
home,  the  hand  of  Mars  stayed  once  more, 
but,  unless  we  courageously  wage  tlie  peace 
as  we  did  the  war,  the  mute  mounds  of  earth, 
the  final  resting  places  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  our  Immortal  dead,  will  be  but  a  grim 
reminder  that  once  more  the  living  have 
failed  in  their  appointed  task  and  that  mil- 
lions again  have  but  died  in  vain. 

Peace  must  l>e  nourished  with  zeal;  It 
must  be  protected;  it  must  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  preciotis  blessings  we 
possess;  and  to  continue  to  possess  it  we 
must  wholeheartedly  dedicate  ourselves  and 
our  Nation  to  the  task  of  preserving  it  in 
perpetuity.  Once  the  frontiers  of  this  Na- 
tion, in  a  military  sense,  were  the  oceans 
that  wash  our  shores.  Today  the  world,  in 
a  military  sense,  has  no  frontiers  other  than 
tbose  of  a  scientific  character,  no  natural 
barriers  to  guard  it  against  an  aggressor  na- 
tion, large  or  small. 

The  frail  flower  of  peace  is  now  susceptible 
to  a  neutron.  The  world  of  science  has 
brought  to  the  world  at  large  a  strange  and 
almost  incredible  power.  It  can  kill,  it  can 
destroy  the  very  civilization  that  made  pos- 
sible Its  unleashing,  or  it  can  be  to  that 
same  civilization  the  gift  of  the  ages,  the 
veritable  key  to  the  universe.  Utter  annihi- 
lation or  untold  benefits  can  flow  from  man's 
unlocking  of  the  force  of  atomic  energy. 

THE   atomic  bomb 

Of  all  the  events  of  those  fateful  10  days 
of  August,  the  one  with  the  greatest  effect 
on  the  future  cotirae  of  the  world  was  the 
demonstrated  ability  of  scientists  to  harness 
the  power  of  the  atom.  Unquestionably  the 
defeat  of  Japan  would  have  been  achieved 
in  time  and  accompanied  by  great  loss  of  lives 
of  Allied  soldiers,  but  her  defeat  was  assured. 
Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

Thus  we  were  in  a  sense  expecting  the 
Japanese  collapwe,  but  the  news  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima  with  an  atomic  bomb  was 
numbing,  even  though  we  knew  that  thou- 
sands of  American.  British,  and  Canadian 
chemists,  physicists,  engineers,  and  other 
scientists  in  many  varied  fields  of  research 
and  development  were  straining  every  ounce 
of  energy,  and  employing  every  known  scien- 
tific means  in  a  desperate  race  with  German 
scientists.  It  is  well  to  remember  now,  and 
it  will  tje  doubly  Important  to  retfall  years 
hence,  that  the  future  of  civilization  de- 
pended upon  the  outcome  of  this  titanic 
scientific  struggle. 


Unreal  as  it  might  seem  even  to  those  who 
knew  some  of  the  facts  aiKl  suspected  a 
great  many  more,  the  age  of  atomic  power 
was  at  long  last  announced  to  a  startled 
world,  a  scientific  dream  had  moved  upward 
througii  years  of  experimentation  to  accom- 
plishment. The  stark  reality  of  this  achieve- 
ment when  finally  assimilated  beggars  de- 
scription. 

Unfortunately,  the  brave  promise  of  atom- 
ic energy,  the  tool  that  was  expected  to  re- 
lieve man  from  drudgery,  was  first  employed 
in  destruction.  Like  the  fixation  of  nitro- 
gen, success  came  faster  because  science  was 
I»^ased  to  make  weapons  of  destruction. 
This  is  a  fact  that  many  recognize,  but  do 
not  evaluate  properly.  Science  and  scien- 
tists first  thought  of  the  fixation  of  nitrogen 
and  the  harnessing  of  the  latent  energy 
locked  in  the  atom  as  benefits  to  humanity. 
Because  the  atomic  bomb  was  used  in  war, 
because  nitrogen  was  snatched  from  the  air 
to  make  deadly  explosives,  because  the  air- 
plane had  its  major  advances  during  war.  or 
because  Jet  propulsion  first  reacted  In  the 
same  cauldron,  is  no  reason  to  castigate  the 
men  and  women  of  science.  Yet  thousands 
of  thoughtless  people  will  condemn  scien- 
tists, forgetting  that  it  is  not  science  that 
begets  war  but  the  selfishness  and  willful 
desires  of  individuals  and  even  whole  na- 
tions. In  every  war  in  which  mankind  has 
engaged,  the  fruits  of  scientific  minds  have 
been  employed  as  destructive  forces.  The 
men  and  women  of  science  are  largely  power- 
less to  prevent  this  prostitution  until  man- 
kind generally  learns  to  live  without  resort- 
ing to  the  sword  as  a  means  of  adjudicating 
or  resolving  differences. 

Many  outcries  have  been  registered  against 
the  inhumanity  of  the  new  weapon.  It  is 
inhumane,  but  so  are  all  weapons  and  wars. 
Winston  ChurchUl  provided  one  of  the  most 
striking  answers  to  the  critics,  at  this  writ- 
ing more  numerous  in  Great  Britain  than  In 
the  United  States: 

"There  were  those  who  considered  that  the 
atomic  bomb  should  never  have  been  used  at 
all.  I  cannot  associate  myself  with  such 
ideas.  Six  years  of  total  war  have  convinced 
most  people  that  had  the  Germans  or  the 
Japanese  discovered  this  new  weapon  they 
would  have  used  it  upon  us  to  our  complete 
destruction  with  the  most  alacrity. 

'T  am  surprised  that  very  worthy  people — 
but  people  who  in  most  cases  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  proceeding  to  the  Japanese  front 
themselves — should  adopt  the  position  that 
rather  than  throw  this  bomb  we  should  have 
sacrificed  a  miUion  American  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  British  lives  in  the  desperate 
battles  and  massacres  of  an  invasion  of  Ja- 
pan. Future  generations  will  Judge  this  dire 
decision,  and  I  believe  if  they  find  themselves 
In  a  happier  world  from  which  war  has  been 
banished  and  where  freedom  reigns,  they  will 
not  condemn  those  who  struggled  for  the 
benefits  amid  the  horrors  and  miseries  of 
this  grim  and  ferocious  epoch. 

"The  bomb  brought  peace,  but  man  alone 
can  keep  that  peace." 

Or  perhaps  the  Irish  novelist,  St.  John 
Ervine,  in  replying  to  those  who  criticized 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb,  provided  the 
most  pertinent  remark  of  all  when  he  stated 
that  he  "would  rather  be  killed  by  an  atomic 
bomb  than  by  a  rusty  bayonet  thrust  Into  my 
intestines."  We  would  ask  those  who  object 
on  the  grounds  that  the  bomb  was  needlessly 
cruel  to  pick  out  a  really  kind  and  humane 
method  of  eliminating  an  enemy  in  war. 

History  will  record  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  prevent  the  in- 
discriminate killing  of  civilians.  When  the 
results  of  the  first  successful  atomic  bomb 
test  made  in  the  New  Mexico  desert  were  re- 
vealed to  the  Potsdam  Conference,  the  now 
famous  ultimatum  was  promulgated  in  order 
to  give  Japan  a  clear  and  definite  under- 
standing of  the  term  "unconditional  sur- 
render."   She  was  warned  to  yield  or  suffer 


the  dire  consequences  of  continuing  a  one- 
sided and  entirely  hopeless  struggle.  Citi- 
zens of  the  leading  cities  were  told  to  evacu- 
ate the  areas.  Such  warnings  were  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  tactics  of  the  nation  guilty  of 
the  infamous  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  sacking  and  rape  of  Nanking. 

THE  KUTURK  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

It  appears  likely  that  this  new  tool  of  man 
will  remain  under  strict  Government  con- 
trol. President  Truman  has  announced  that 
he  will  recommend  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  consider  promptly  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  commission  to 
control  the  production  and  use  of  atomic 
energy  within  the  United  States  and  will  also 
make  further  recommendations  as  to  how 
atomic  energy  can  become  a  powerful  and 
forceftil  Influence  toward  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace. 

A  stunned  and  very  much  bewildered  world 
is  now  asking  "What  is  the  future  of  atomic 
energy?"  The  brilliant  success  of  a  rela- 
tively small  band  of  scientists,  and  in  this 
noted  group  were  many  chemists,  and  chemi- 
cal engineers,  demonstrates  the  definite  op- 
portunity now  before  us  of  gradually  de- 
veloping a  nuclear  indvistry  with  many  and 
varied  ramifications.  When  the  age  of  atoms 
in  every  home  will  come,  no  one  can  foresee. 
Research  will  go  forward  at  an  ever-increas- 
ing pace,  and  practical  results,  we  are  con- 
fident from  the  record  of  scientists  and 
science  in  the  past,  will  inevitably  follow. 
As  scientists,  however.  let  us  eschew  the  role 
of  the  prophet.  Soberly  reflecting  what  has 
been  achieved  so  far,  we  must  honestly  in- 
form an  expectant  and  impatient  public  that 
we  have  but  crossed  the  threshold  of  an  en- 
tirely new  and  revolutionary  storehouse  of 
energy.  Let  us  not  in  our  boundless  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  over  the  future  permit 
the  lay  public  to  assume  that  any  radical 
decline  in  the  importance  of  present  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal  and  oil,  will  occur  lor 
some  time,  perhaps  even  for  several  genera- 
tions. Scientists  at  the  moment  simply  are 
accepting  still  another  opportunity  to  serve 
mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  futtire  of  atomic 
energy,  the  viewpoint  of  the  Army  on  secrecy 
is  Interesting.  The  release  which  accom- 
panied the  H.  D.  Smyth  report  of  the  record 
of  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
stated  that,  "the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  require  the  utmost  cooperation  by  all 
concerned  In  keeping  secret  now  and  for 
all  time  In  the  future  all  scientific  and  tech- 
nical information  not  given  in  this  report  or 
other  official  releases  of  Information  by  the 
War  Department." 

If  we  read  and  Interpret  this  statement 
correctly,  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Army 
to  become  the  sole  censarlng  authority  of 
all  research  Information  and  data  on  nuclear 
physics.  We  earnestly  hope  that  no  such 
authority  is  vested  permanently  in  our  Army 
ofBcials,  and  that  future  research  Is  not  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  the  Army.  Cer- 
tainly a  high  command  which  forced  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  scientists  into  the 
armed  forces  Instead  of  retaining  them  in 
research  and  production,  a  high  command 
that  has  denuded  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  teachers  and  bona  fide  students  in 
scientific  courses,  a  high  command  that  has 
robbed  America  of  a  whole  generation  of 
future  scientists,  and  one  that  has  steadily 
refused  support  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of 
the  McDonough  bill,  has  demonstrated  that 
It  should  not  be  entrusted  with  any  such 
authority  or  power  over  postwar  develop- 
ments in  atomic  energy. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  knowledge  of 
nuclear  physics,  we  cannot  expect  that 
scientists  of  other  nations  will  not  ultimately 
discover  the  processes  by  which  the  atomic 
bomb  was  produced  and  detonated.  Indeed, 
we  shoiUd  expect  that  they  not  only  wUl 
make  such  discoveries  independently,  but 
will  Improve  upon  them.    Thus  we  must  not 
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depend  alone  upon  secrecy  enforced  by  the 
military.  We  miut  tn&ke  certain  that  ova 
research  tn  the  field  of  atomic  energy  will 
■urpaas  that  of  any  other  nation  on  earth. 
Direction  and  control  of  thla  program  should 
rest  with  a  body  of  highly  qualified  indlvid- 
uals.  Independent  of  Army  domination  and 
responsible  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  Other- 
wise Army  Influence  will  inevitably  throttle 
:h,  and  release  of  research  accomplish- 
ita  of  use  to  Industry  and  mankind  will 
be  withheld  or  delayed  on  the  plea  of  an 
Army  officialdom  which  thinks  largely.  If 
not  entirely,  of  research  as  a  military  weapon 
and  therefore  necessarily  secret  Information. 
The  effects  of  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  on  a  huge  scale  upon  industry,  eco- 
nomic laws,  and  the  social  structure  of  the 
entire  world  are  unfathomable.  The  forces 
of  the  atom  In  the  hands  of  a  government 
can  become  the  greatest  monopoly  ever  to 
spawn  upon  this  earth.  A  state  may  easily 
become  a  very  sinister  force  for  evil.  Incor- 
rect trie  of  such  fiower  will  lead  to  the  same 
end  In  'Jie  r.ge  of  atomic  energy  as  it  did  in 
the  age  of  coal  and  oil.  Only  an  alert,  en- 
lightened attitude  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
wars  wUI  save  mankind  from  destruction. 

rt'Tuai  or  acszAacH 

One  of  the  most  profound  repercussions  of 
the  solution  of  man's  greatest  riddle,  the  un- 
locking of  the  energj  contained  In  the  atom, 
will  be  in  the  future  pattern  of  research  or- 
ganization in  this  country.  Even  before  the 
sensational  news  of  August  5  was  released. 
several  bills  were  before  Congress  designed  to 
provide  government  with  varying  degrees  of 
control  and  supervision  over  future  research 
•ctlvltles  m  the  United  States.  The  atomic 
bombs  dropped  over  Japan  have  made  it  clear 
beyond  all  doubt,  even  to  the  layman,  that 
scientjflc  research  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
national  security.  We  who  are  directly  en- 
gaged tn  research  should  be  doubly  concerned 
vtth  the  form  In  which  govermntnt  partlcl- 

P«tM. 

To  Infirm  the  members  of  the  American 
ChemlCAl  Society  and  chomuu  and  chrmieal 
*uiclQe«ra  K«"<*rHUy  of  the  prupoMla  nuw  b«- 
tor«  Cunitrrss,  Chemical  and  Kitglni«crmg 
Newt  publlahsd  In  th«  Auguat  25  Issue  iht 
taaentlal  portions  of  tlM  rvport  to  Vannevar 
Bush  to  the  President,  Sclvnca — The  Kndlvsa 
Frontier.  ai\d  U  aummarlalixK  in  the  i^ptem« 
ber  10  issue  various  btUa  nffecttnK  rtvvcnrch 
and  industrial  dtvrlupment  which  Cuuitrei* 
will  consider  in  the  near  future  KNerv  »ci- 
•ntlst  should  study  with  car*  the  Bush  re- 
port and  the  pruposed  m«asures.  Three  of 
these  bills  are  identical  and  embody  the  baste 
proposals  of  the  Bush  report.  Others  go 
much  further  In  the  degree  of  control,  direc- 
tion, and  supervision  of  research  given  to 
government  and  contain  a  very  different  type 
of  philosophy  on  the  relationship  of  govern- 
ment, research.  Industry,  science,  and  sclen- 
tlsu.  It  la  the  duty  of  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers  to  express  to  their  Senators  and 
Congreaamen  their  considered  opinions  on  a 
program  that  represents  In  many  ways  a  de- 
cided departure  from  the  past  and  that  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  whole  future 
of  research.  Can  we  afford  to  remain  silent 
when  not  only  the  future  of  our  coiwtry  Is  at 
stake  but  the  future  of  every  scientist  Is  In- 
volved? Now  la  the  time  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  demotistratlng  to  Congress  and  to 
America  that  scientists  can  be  a  potent  con- 
structive force  to  be  considered  seriously 
when  legislation  affecting  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country  hangs  In  the  balance. 

scnamsTS  &ito  thz  rurtnts 
In  all  of  the  millions  and  millions  of  printed 
and  spoken  words  employed  by  the  press  and 
ntdlo  tn  acquainting  America  with  thi  dis- 
eovvry  of  the  ways  and  means  of  utilizing 
atomic  energy,  we  believe  none  were  employed 
to  suMMt  that  scientists  be  given  a  direct  role 
in  the  Bhi4>ing  of  the  world  that  Is  to  be. 
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Praise,  to  be  sure,  was 
who  pioneered  in  their  rola  i 
few  venture  the  opinion 
Invited  to  participate  In 
tise  of  atomic  energy. 

Some  will  say  that  this 
lack  of  sufficient  publicity 
women   of   science.     But 
Scientists    receive 
publicity,  but  almost  un 
llclty  Is  solely  based  on  ou 
achievements.     When  the 
of  science  come  out  of  the!  ■ 
In  large  numbers  actlvly 
affairs  of  the  world,  when 
the  shaping  of  social, 
and  international  policies 
other  professions  and 
same  force  and  conviction 
publicized,     not     only     for 
achlvements,  but  also  for 
ers  of  public  opinion.    Untii 
and  in  large  numbers  are 
our  time  and  energy 
suits  and  the  affairs  of 
the   world,   we   will 
Ignored.     We  have  a  moral 
mankind  to  assist  it  In  so 
the  forces  we  release  are 
not  for  evil.    No  one  man 
perform  this  service.    It  is 
of  every  individual  who 
self  a  scientist  and  he 
personal  responsibility  to 

There  Is  a  pressing  need 
for  still  closer  cooperation 
of  all   nations.     Science 
graphical  boundaries,  and 
the  wonders  of  the  unlver3< 
assume  leadership  In  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and 
an  International  level. 
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apt'  Surrender 


PRICE 


or  njJNom 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REP  IBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  Septembe^  14,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinoli  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mi  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  Include  the  program 
presented  over  the  Mutiial  Broadcasting 
System,  originating  through  radio  sta- 
tion KWK.  in  St.  Louis.  (Mo.,  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  military 
forces  to  the  United  Nations.  August  14, 
1945: 

Annotjwcbi.  Radio  statlofi  KWK  takes  you 
to  Scott  Field.  Illinois,  patent  radio  school 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  Training  Command, 
for  special  messages  from  Cal.  Neal  Crelghton. 
commanding  officer  of  that  Important  air 
base  near  St.  Louis,  and  members  of  his  chap- 
lain staff. 

Scott  Field,  which  has  bqen  training  all  of 
Uncle  Sam's  combat  radio  operators  for  those 
Plying  Fortresses  and  B-I4's   you've   been 


reading  about.  Is  not  cole'bratlng  the  end 
of  war  with  riotous  demonstrations.  There 
Is  a  certain  note  of  happiness  here.  And 
why  not?  The  war  Is  over,  the  big  Job  Is 
done.  But  these  men  here,  thousands  of 
whom  have  personally  engaged  the  enemy  In 
combat,  know  that  there  Is  still  a  big  Job 
to  be  done — winning  the  peace  and  preserv- 
ing the  Ideals  for  which  so  many  of  their 
buddies  have  fought  and  died.  In  the 
studio  tonight  to  speak  for  the  men  In  his 
command  Is  Col.  Neal  Crelghton.  Scott  Field's 
commanding  officer,  who  returned  not  long 
ago  from  27  months  of  duty  with  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  and  the  Strategic  Air  Force  In 
Europe.    Colonel  Crelghton. 

Colonel  Cbeichton.  Today  will  go  down  as 
the  most  Joyous  In  the  history  of  man.  The 
most  brutal  war  the  world  has  ever  known 
Is  over.  Japan  is  beaten,  crushed  to  Its  knees, 
by  the  most  devastating  force  ever  to  be  un- 
furled by  military  might.  The  lights  have 
come  on.  and  hope  is  born  again  all  over  the 
world.    Millions  are  freed  from  bondage. 

Everyone  has  congratulated  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  and  the  other  components  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  for  Its  stirring  accomplish- 
ments, and  praise  has  been  heaped  upon 
those  of  us  who  played  a  role  In  this  war 
for  freedom. 

Tonight,  however,  we  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  want  to  congratulate  the  American 
people. 

Yes;  It  was  the  American  people  who  won 
this  war.  Without  them,  there  would  have 
been  no  Air  Force,  no  Infantry,  no  Navy. 

History  cannot  record  a  greater  effort  than 
made  by  America  on  the  home  front,  with 
Its  Industrial  accomplishments,  its  unflinch- 
ing spirit  to  win. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
that  rode  with  destiny  over  Japan,  as  war 
factory  after  war  factory  went  up  In  flames. 
And  It  will  be  the  spirit  of  America,  and  the 
United  Nations,  which  will  win  the  peace. 

We  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  will  never  forget 
th*  superb  accompllahmsnu  of  our  civilian 
brothers-ln-arms.  It  has  b**n  this  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  th*  civilians  and  th* 
military,  of  all  Allied  nations,  which  rid  th* 
world  of  tyranny,  and  which  wlU  kvynot*  th* 
p*«o*. 

Now  that  th*  w*r  1*  won,  w*  are  return- 
ing to  p*ac*ttm*  purauiu,  but  w*  cannot 
return  to  ih*  world  wt  kn*w  b*for*  this  con. 
met  at«rt*d.  This  war  has  dpmonatratad 
that  th*  nation  which  controls  th*  air  con- 
trols  tu  own  fat*,  If  that  nation's  prim*  ob* 
Jectlve  l>  a  peaceful  world— and  that  U  cer- 
tainly the  goal  of  this  country— en  Air 
Ftorc*  U  an  instrument  of  th*  first  Im- 
portanc*.  W*  must  malnuin  th*  strength 
to  enforce  the  peace  which  has  now  arrived. 

W*  must  have  trained  personnel  adequate 
for  rapid  expansion,  a  continuing  search  for 
the  best  equipment  in  the  world,  strong  in- 
dustry capable  of  rapid  expansion,  and 
bases— springboards  from  rhlch  we  can  take 
the  offensive  to  prevent  devasutlon  to  our 
homeland  and  win  any  war  on  enemy  shores. 

Air  power  is  the  only  component  of  our 
mlllUry  machine  capable  of  Inflicting  In- 
stant deadly  blows  at  the  heart  of  any  ag- 
gressor anywhere  In  the  world,  not  after  our 
first  line  of  defense  has  been  fatally  Injured, 
but  Immediately.  The  atom  bomb,  rocketai 
and  radar  have  proven  that  In  this  war. 

The  past  Is  dead.  The  future  is  here.  We 
cannot  think  of  ourselves,  alone.  We  must 
think  of  our  neighbors,  our  community,  our 
Nation,  and  our  allies.  Let  us  resolve  today, 
tomorrow,  and  always  that  we  will  never 
forget  the  Ideals  for  which  we  fought,  and 
for  which  so  many  have  died. 

We  have  the  most  glorious  birthright  any- 
one anywhere  can  own— that  of  being  an 
American.  Let  us  work  to  preserve  our  Na- 
tion and  its  Ideals,  and  earn  that  birthright, 
so  that  our  children's  children — and,  yes, 
their  children's  children— will  never  have  to 
endure  the  agony  which  has  seared  th*  world 
these  many  years. 
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ANNOtTNCsa:  Scott  Field  will  hall  the  end  of 
the  war,  m  its  own  way.  when  VJ-day  Is 
officially  proclaimed  by  President  Tnunan, 
with  a  huge  garrison  parade,  all  men  passing 
in  review  on  the  flying  line.  Citizens  of  the 
neighboring  communities  are  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  festivities.  All  chapels,  on  the  base, 
however,  have  been  open  since  notification 
that  the  war  was  officially  over.  Special 
services  are  being  held  by  chaplains  of  all 
denominations,  and  will  continue  through- 
out the  evening.  We  have  with  us  In  Scott 
Field's  radio  theater  this  evening  chaplains 
of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  faiths. 
They  have  a  message  for  soldiers,  every- 
where, and  for  their  wives,  mothers,  and 
sweethearts.  It  is  now  my  privilege  to  pre- 
sent Chaplain  Henry  J.  H.  Ellzey. 

Chaplain  £llzet.  "Let  the  people  praise 
Thee.  O  God:  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee. 
O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  Joy." 
(Psalms  67:  3-4.)  Yes:  our  hearts  are  flooded 
with  Joy  and  thanksgiving  as  the  full  force 
of  the  news  of  the  victory  sweeps  over  us. 

In  city  and  village  and  on  land  and  sea. 
In  remote  Jungles,  and  in  the  air  above,  mil- 
lions at  us  are  smiling  and  singing  In  our 
gladness  Our  eyes  are  lighted  with  new  hope* 
with  glorious  anticipation  of  peaceful  living, 
and  It  is  good  With  the  peace,  we  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  We  have  Just 
entered  a  strategic  time  in  history.  World 
policies  are  now  being  molded.  They  will 
crystallze  in  the  years  ahead,  bringing  either 
peace  and  prosperity  and  good  living  or  de- 
struction. 

Yes;  man  steps  Into  the  new  era  holding 
within  his  hand  the  potential  forces  of  the 
atom.  Those  forces  have  been  put  to  de- 
stnictlve  use  in  the  past  few  days,  and  they 
have  hastened  the  victory.  In  themselves, 
they  are  nonmoral;  neither  good  nor  evil. 
The  determining  factor  of  goodness  or  evil- 
ness  lies  in  the  ways  man  uses  those  forces 
or.  more  correctly,  lies  within  man  himself. 
It  Is  roan  who  Is  either  good  or  bad.  He  can 
wield  this  great  power  of  the  universe  either 
to  build  a  civilisation  on  thla  world  m  rich 
and  proaperotia  as  his  fondest  dreama,  or  h* 
oen  us*  It  to  d**troy  himself.  For  yeara  now, 
rellflous  l**d*r*  and  others  have  been  tsUlac 
ua  that  w*.  as  niornl.  »«'inl,  and  KpiritVU 
beings,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  d*v««lop* 
metu  of  *ol*nc*.  WIU)  the  bl**alnga  that 
com*  with  th*  advnncvmetu  of  acisnc*.  tl>*r* 
an  equal  weight  of  reaponslblllty.  Our 
aaibtlity  is  to  see  that  bigotry,  eelAah- 
■reed,  and  hatred  do  not  eUow  IH  %e 
scleutlflc  inventions  tu  deaUrttf  MIMlees. 
Our  responsibility  u  also  to  u»e  this  strategic 
time  to  poHltlvely  work  for  good  and  for  hu- 
manity. In  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  we 
would  "seek  peace,  and  pursue  It."  Let  us 
rejoice  today,  but  let  xia  flnlah  the  taaks  we 
now  have,  the  suEtalning  of  peace. 

Announcbi.  Now  we  present  Chaplain  Jo- 
seph Levenson. 

Chaplain  Lkvinson.  Our  flrst  thought  now 
that  the  terrible  conflict  Is  over  Is  one  of  re- 
joicing and  thanksgiving.  We  thank  God 
that  this  sudden  turn  of  events  has  saved 
countless  lives  which  a  continuation  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man  would  have  claimed.  All 
of  us  turn  anxiously  to  thoughts  of  home. 
Some  of  us  may  become  Impatient  as.  the 
immediate  tasks  prevent  speedy  demobiliza- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  realization  that  death 
no  longer  rains  from  the  sky  nor  lurks  be- 
hind every  tree  and  mound  should  soothe  our 
nerves  and  stay  our  petulance. 

As  the  time  goes  by  and  we  reflect  more 
deeply  upon  the  significance  of  this  moment, 
we  will  become  appalled  by  the  magnitude 
and  far-reaching  implications  of  the  victory 
of  the  democratic  powers.  Had  we  failed, 
there  would  have  been  no  opporttmity  to 
restore  ground  lost  to  the  forces  of  evil  nor 
to  rebuild  a  "new  heaven  and  a  new  earth." 
Yet,  never  did  the  thought  of  possible  de- 
feat enter  the  mind  of  anyone  on  otir  side. 
All   Americans,    indeed   all   citizens   of   the 


United  Nations  worked  unhesitatingly  and 
iinstlntlngiy  lutll  final  victory  was  achieved. 
In  America  and  Great  Britain  we  even  found 
time  to  hold  national  elections. 

Now  our  task  Is  to  construct  an  unbreak- 
able peace.  This  Is  a  Job  that  will  require 
as  much  Ingenuity,  as  much  effort  and  sac- 
rifice, as  much  unity  and  mutuality  of  con- 
sideration, as  did  the  winning  of  the  war. 
As  our  President  has  stated,  we  must  be  on 
the  alert  for  the  tricks  of  the  enemy  to  divide 
tos  and  wrest  from  us  and  from  generations 
to  come,  the  fruits  of  rtghteovis  victory  which 
are.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "peace, 
quietness,  and  confidence  forever."  All  the 
Ideals  for  which  we  fought,  all  the  goals  we 
hope  to  attain  can  be  achieved  If  we  remain 
united  in  determination  and  action. 

ANNoiTi«cn.  For  a  flnal  radio  prayer  to 
America.  Scott  Field  presents  Chaplain  Joseph 
Bogglns. 

Chaplain  Boggins.  We  hail  this  day  of  vic- 
tory with  gratitude  to  Go*.  It  means  peace, 
and  In  countless  American  homes,  long  over- 
hung with  dread,  this  day  is  one  of  thanks- 
giving. 

Our  victory  speaks  for  Itself.  The  deeds 
of  American  seaman,  soldiers,  and  airmen 
cannot  be  enhanced  by  words  we  speak  at 
home.  They  did  the  impossible.  They  were 
backed  by  American  production  which  also 
accomplished  the  impossible.  The  victory 
was  an  achievement  of  a  whole  people.  The 
sacrifices  of  this  Nation  have  been  enormous. 
The  devotion  of  Americans  to  their  country 
has  been  matchless.  Men  who  worked  in  the 
factories,  men  who  tilled  the  land,  men  who 
Investigated  In  the  laboratories,  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  power  of  the  fighting  forces. 

May  Ood  grant  that  In  the  days  that  follow 
thla  peace  all  of  us  may  march  together  In 
the  same  spirit  and  make  these  United  States 
even  greater  In  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 


Inrettifttioii  of  Vetertni*  Administration 
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m  THE  HOUSI  OP  RXPRniNTATtVIt 
IXtfojf,  Scpttmbtr  l4,lHi 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricx)RD.  I  am  in.scrting  a 
progress  report  of  the  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans*  Legislation  Investi- 
gation of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

iNVSSnCATION  or  VCTEXANS'  Administbation 
WrrH  A  PARTictn-AR  View  to  Detxrmiming 
THi  BmciTNCT  or  THt  Admintstration  and 

OPUUTION     of     VTTWRAttS'      ASMINISTKATION 
FACILmES 

PROCRISS  IXrOKT  OT  THZ  COMMTTm  ON  WORLD 

WAS    vrmANS'   lxcislation,    pursuant   to 

HOUSE  RESOLUTION   192.  SEVENTY -NINTH  CON- 
GRKSS.  FIRST  SSSSION,  SEPTEMBER  14,  184  5 

Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion, Seventy-ninth  Congress 

John  E.  Rankin,  Mississippi,  chairman;  J. 
Hardin  Peterson,  Florida;  A.  Leonard  Allen, 
Louisiana;  John  S.  Gibson,  Georgia;  James 
Domengeauz,  Louisiana;  Clair  Engle,  Cali- 
fornia; William  O.  Stigler.  Oklahoma;  Joe 
W.  Ervln,  North  Carolina;  A.  8.  J.  Camahan. 
Missouri;  Tom  Pickett,  Texas;  William  J. 
Green,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania;  Leo  P.  Rayfiel.  New 
York;  Walter  B.  Huber,  Ohio;  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers.  Mlassachusetts;  Paul  Cunningham, 
Iowa;  Bernard  W.  Kearney,  New  York;  Marion 
T.  Bennett,  Missouri;  Errett  P.  Scrlvner, 
Kansas;  James  C.  Auctilncloss,  Mew  Jersey; 


Charles  W  VurseH.  Illinois;  Homer  A.  Ramey, 
Ohio;  Ida  Rowan,  clerk;  Joe  W.  McQueen, 
counsel. 

INT«<»UCT10N  . 

In  recent  months,  this  committee  ss  a 
whole,  and  In  subcommittees,  has  made  ex- 
tensive Investigations  into  the  conditions  of 
veterans'  hospitals  and  the  treatment  of  vet- 
erans. The  newly  appointed  Administrator 
is  also  visiting  these  hospitals.  Inasmuch  as 
these  investigations  have  not  been  completed, 
reports  relating  thereto  will  be  made  at  a 
later  date.  Therefore,  this  report  Is  Intended 
only  as  a  progress  report  of  this  committee. 
It  Is  made  In  the  belief  that  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  Administration  In  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  vast  Job  which  confronts  the 
Administrator  in  reorganizing  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

House  Resolution  192,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, flrst  session,  was  a  mandate  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation  to 
determine  the  efficiency  and  operation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  Washington  and 
in  the  field. 

"nils  progress  report  relates  only  to  ade- 
quate space  and  personnel.  Reports  on  other 
subjects  will  be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

Official  cooperation 

With  the  great  volume  of  work  which  would 
come  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  on 
account  of  the  claims.  Insurance,  and  hos- 
pitalization of  tJbe  greatest  fighting  foi-ce  this 
country  has  ever  put  into  the  field,  the  former 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs .  Brig.  Gen. 
Prank  T.  Hines.  made  an  exhaustive  report  to 
this  committee  asking  that  this  committee 
Investigate  all  veterans'  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  central  office 
In  Washington. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  as  such  has 
been  called  upon  in  many  ways  to  aaslst  this 
committee  and  has  responded,  although 
pressed  for  time  and  personnel,  to  every  call 
made  by  the  committee  Mary  department 
heads,  their  aaslstanu,  and  the  turmer  Ad- 
ministrator have  bern  before  the  committss. 
Tht  testimony  has  been  most  helpful. 

Sptf^inf  up  serrlft 

As  the   inquiry  progresaed,  many   things 

wtrt  brought  tu  the  attMUion  o(  \h»  cum* 

mttua,    Throughuui  all  of  the  tiallnoiiy 

which  the  committee  hat  henr4  tnm  wti> 


nessea  either  Cin^dnnnlug  or  thoaa  wataing 
the  work  uf  the  Veterans'  AdmUUMtttOtt, 
thpre  has  been  brought  to  tbs  attaaUoa  of 
thin  (Hmimlttee  mime  matten  which  we  feel 
should  merit  the  pubiubing  vl  thU  prugrew 
report. 

II  those  disabled  in  our  nnttonal  defei^ae 
could  await  relief  until  Oovcritment  agencies 
should  become  normal,  adjustments  would 
ultimately  be  made,  but  this  is  nut  the  caae 
The  crisis  is  here  and  ahould  be  met.  The 
wife  or  mother  of  n  person  killed  In  action 
may  be 'told  that  weeks  or  months  of  delay 
is  due  to  shortage  of  office  space  or  per- 
sonnel. This  will  not  meet  her  desperate 
needs,  and  the  vetei-an  whose  mind  or  body 
was  Injured  in  comlMit  should  not  be  expected 
to  stand  by  for  months  for  the  Government 
to  redeem  Its  pledge  to  him. 

The  records  of  the  investigation  show  that 
repeated  efforts  of  the  former  Administrator 
to  convince  Government  agencies  dealing 
with  office  space  and  personnel  of  the  im- 
perative need  of  priority  in  each  of  these 
fields  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults. Now.  with  the  successful  conclusion 
of  hostilities,  a  more  vigorous  and  insistent 
course  without  delny  must  be  pursued  to 
forestall  any  rightful  criticism.  There  is 
now  ample  authority  for  renting,  leasing, 
purchasing,  and  even  condemning  buildings 
to  provide  space.  If  additional  authority  la 
needed  this  committee  stands  ready  to  act. 

In  Washington  alone  there  are  today  thou- 
sands erf  Federal  employees  who  have  occupied 
acres  of  office  space  In  work  essential  to  the 
general  war  effort  during  hostilities.    In  a 
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leaaer  degree  comparable  conditions  exist  In 
many  other  places  throughout  the  country. 
This  committee  feels  that  the  emergency 
agencies  that  have  served  their  purpose 
should  be  forced  to  remove,  close,  or  con- 
solidate. If  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
release  office  space  and  personnel  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  mtist  have 
the  choice  of  location,  the  amount  of  space, 
and  the  number  of  personnel  needed  to  prop- 
erly serve  the  veteran  and  his  dependent. 
Personnel  must  be  selected  from  those  quail- 
fled  for  assignment.  Personnel  unsatisfac- 
tory In  one  agency  would  no  doubt  be  equally 
uaelesa  in  another.  Many  men  and  women 
trained  In  the  Army  and  Navy  will  desire 
employment  upon  their  discharge.  Many 
have  ability  now  much  in  need  and  desired 
In  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Very  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  more  than 
7,000  trained  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, professional  and  clerical,  were 
called  to  the  colors.  Some  of  these  places 
were  taken  by  inexperienced  personnel  but 
the  manpower  shortage  caused  many  of  these 
positluna  to  remain  vacant,  both  in  the  cen- 
tral office  and  In  the  fleld. 

In  the  drive  to  speed  the  solution  of  tha 
veteran's  problem  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
aald  about  the  time  required  by  medical  per* 
tonnet  used  in  paper  work.  It  la  obvioiu 
Uiat  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  Vet« 
trniia'  AdmliUitratlnn  more  carrful  prrparn* 
tlot)  of  elaborate  reports  Is  lt)dl^p«•^tu«ble  In 
(airneaa  to  the  veteran  aa  well  aa  to  the  Oov> 
triiment  While  the  private  physician,  th« 
Biuulctpal.  cuutity,  and  State  hospitals  take 
and  maintain  certain  data  on  each  patient, 
there  la  little  comparUon  to  the  time  used  In 
paper  work  of  the  pt)y«ician  employed  by  the 
Vet<<rana'  Administration 

Kvvry  veteran  examined  or  treated  Is  an 
actual  or  potential  claimant  for  other  bene* 
flu.  The  patient's  record,  diagnosis,  degree 
of  disability,  service  connection,  dependent 
allowance,  insurance,  and  eltglblUty  for  other 
featuree  of  relief  provided  by  Congress  may 
depend  upon  the  correctness  of  the  patient's 
record  and  the  manner  In  which  it  is  recorded 
In  his  medical  history.  While  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  thla  form  of  work 
by  the  profeaalonal  personnel.  It  Is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  that  a  real  necessity  exists  to  have 
•a  complete  a  record  as  poesible  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  veteran,  his  dependents,  and 
the  Government  which  he  has  served. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  accuracy  In 
medical  reports  and  the  frequent  use  of 
highly  technical  language,  the  Administrator 
In  the  study  of  salaries  should  obtain  from 
the  Clvlt  Service  Commission  authority  to 
place  the  clerks  handling  such  work  In  attrac- 
tive grades 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  look  to  the  employ- 
ment of  such  personnel  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  and  to  obtain  all  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  relieve  the  professional  personnel 
of  performing  clerical  tasks,  in  order  that 
they  may  devote  the  fullest  possible  attention 
to  strictly  professional  duties. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  task  for  the  care 
of  the  veteran  who  has  acted  in  the  defense 
of  his  country,  and  his  dependents,  there 
must  be  provided,  flrst.  adequate  space  for 
his  contact  and  care  for  his  dependents:  and. 
second,  adequate,  courteous,  and  competent 
personnel,  properly  trained  under  the  law 
and  regulations  to  give  service  to  the  veteran 
and  his  dependents,  promptly  and  efficiently, 
both  in  the  central  office  and  throughout  the 
fleld. 

Regardless  of  any  changee  planned  for  the 
future  to  improve  service,  acquiring  of  proper 
space  and  personnel  is  the  immediate  prob- 
lem before  the  Administrator.  Any  program 
must  have  employeea  to  carry  it  out.  and 
theae  employeea  must  have  necessary  office 
space  in  which  to  perform  their  duties.  Vet- 
erans and  their  families  cannot  wait,  and 
ahouid  not  be  asked  to  wait,  months  for  the 


benefits  which  have  accrue  1  or  the  employ- 
ment to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  general  statement  on  this  prob- 
lem for  space  and  personnd,  the  committee 
offers  the  following  recommundatlons  to  meet 
the  inunediate  demand. 

1.  Included  in  the  thousands  of  women 
who  are  a  part  of  the  Aimy.  Navy,  Coast 
Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  tre  large  numbers 
who  should  be  valuable  ulditions  to  the 
forces  of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  A 
high  percentage  of  these  wo  nen  are  no  longer 
needed  in  uniform.  The  V»terans'  Adminis- 
tration should  carefully  review  these  records. 
These  women  have  priority  for  Federal  posi- 
tions and  if  employed  by  Ihe  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  once  they  would  not  only 
assist  the  relief  of  veterans  but  be  so  placed 
that  they  would  not  later  De  classed  as  un- 
employed. 

2.  The  flower  of  Amerl;an  manhood  is 
being  released  from  military  service  in  In- 
creasing numbers.  The  Vuterana'  Admlnla- 
tlon,  in  cooperation  with  oiber  Federal  agen- 
cies, should  see  to  It  that  \b  demobilization 
progresses  no  veteran  equipped  for  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  position  should  fall  to 
be  appointed  to  existing  vacancies. 

It  U  becauae  of  the  extrume  emergency  of 
the  matter  of  inadequate  i  pace  and  peraon< 
nel  which  brings  the  cum  nltiee  to  preeent 
thla  preliminary  report,  (^ther  progress  re« 
porta  Will  follow. 
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HILL 


I    ask  unani- 
nost  Interesting 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Prp.si(  ent,  many  artl 
cles  have  been  written  about  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  sirce  his  death,  I 
think  none  finer  than  s  n  article  in  the 
September  8  issue  of  Liaerty  Magazine, 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Daniel^,  one  of  the  late 
President's    secretaries. 

mous  consent  that  this  „ 

and  fine  portrayal  of  Pr^ident  Roosevelt 
be  printed  in  the  Appenclx  of  the  Record. 

I  find  that  the  article  will  exceed  the 
two  printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
and,  according  to  the  estimate,  will  re- 
quire two  and  a  half  pages  at  a  cost  of 
$130.  Notwithstanding 
ask  that  the  article  be 
Record. 

There  being  no  objec 
was  ordered  to  be  printep  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


this,  however,  I 
printed  in  the 

;ion,  the  article 


Roose\'Elt:  Maw  ani 


(By  Jonathan  Eanlels) 


(History,   In   due   time. 


greatness  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.     But  here. 


is  an  estimate  of 
one  who  worked 


while  his  memory  Is  fresh 

the  man  and  his  worics  b5 

closely  with  him — plus  several  hitherto  un 

revealed  anecdotes.) 

History,  being  written  generally  by  men 
with  neat  minds,  will  undo  ibtedly  divide  the 
13  years  of  Franklin  D.  Hooeevelt  into  the 
two  periods  of  war  and  p<ac 
form.  In  a  sense,  he  hlms«If  once  so  divided 
it  in  one  of  the  lighthe^rted  parables  In 
which  he  liktd  to  dress  serious  concerns 

He  spoke  of  two  entirely 
men:  Old  Doc  New  Deal  And  Dr.  Win-the- 
War.  I  doubt  that  there  were  any  such  dif- 
ferent doctors.    Indeed,  I  believe  that  there 


Statesman 


wUl   measure   the 


was  only  one  doctor,  only  one  disease,  and 
that  in  the  whole  12  years  the  one  remedy 
steadily  applied  was  a  determination  to  make 
democracy  effective  for  the  security  and  in 
the  defense  of  freemen.  It  worked  almost  to 
scientific  demonstration  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  powers  and  the  possibilities  of 
democracy  gallantly  led  and  confidently  fol-  - 
lowing. 

Certainly  only  a  person  precise  to  the  point 
of  insanity  would  date  the  war  service  of 
President  Roosevelt  from  1:47  p.  m.  eastern 
war  time,  December  7.  1941.  Then  he  received 
the  flrst  news  almost  accidentally  in  a  plcked- 
up  message  of  first  alarm  to  naval  personel  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  that  the  Japs  were  bombing 
Pearl  Harbor.  No  sensible  person  had  talked 
with  a  true  sense  of  security  in  peace  since 
Hitler  marched  into  Poland  in  September 
1939.  It  was  a  strange  Item  in  history  that 
Hitler,  who  believed  In  stars,  came  into  power 
Just  6  weeks  before  Franklin  Px^osevelt  and 
on  Franklin  Roosevelt's  birthday.  The  start 
may  not  have  been  fixed,  but  tragedy  and 
destiny  already  bad  fallen  into  shape  for 
mankind. 

Twelve  years  later  It  somehow  seems  more 
than  a  coincidence  that  Hooeevelt  died  in 
April,  aa  Lincoln  died.  The  llUoa  of  the  Lin- 
coln legend  were  in  bloom  again.  When  Lin- 
coln fell,  Lee  had  surrendered;  but  a  mourn- 
ing nation  had  to  wait  11  daya  beyond  hie 
death  before  Johnston  ended  hla  fighting  with 
Bherman.  Roosevelt  saw  the  Americana 
eoruee  the  Rhine.  All  that  remained  for 
victory  In  Europe  were  the  signed  and  dated 
doeumenta  for  the  unoonditlonnl  surrender 
he  had  demanded.  The  proclamation  of  vie* 
tory  which  hla  successor  read  on  May  8  had 
already  been  written  before  Roosevelt  died. 

American  carriers,  built  under  RooMYelt's 
devoted  direction  of  the  Navy,  had  stood  in 
the  roadstesds  leae  than  60  miles  off  Tokyo 
and  sent  their  planea  with  implacably  In- 
creaaing  destruction  upon  the  Jape.  Iwo 
Jlma  had  fallen.  Okinawa  had  been  Invaded. 
In  the  rubble  of  Berlin.  Adolf  Hitler  survived. 
But  he  survived  only  as  the  malefactor  con- 
demned by  the  American  who  paralleled  his 
period  and  prevented  by  effective  democratic 
leadership  his  fulfillment  of  purpose  against 
human  freedom. 

It  was  a  triumphant  time  for  a  great  man 
to  die.  And  it  was  clear,  before  the  bugles 
sounded  last  inside  the  hemlock  hedges  at 
Hyde  Park,  that  he  was  not  merely  a  great 
man  dead,  but  that  he  stood  already  as  the 
symbol  of  the  American  destiny  In  his  time. 

Better  than  any  other  man  he  understood 
that  destiny.  He  was  no  solemn  statesman  In 
a  plug  hat.  He  had  been  wearing  a  pull-over 
sweater  when  he  began  his  confident  direc- 
tion of  the  war  as  Commander  in  Chief  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Sunday.  Afterward  war  workers 
and  soldiers,  sailors  and  statesmen  saw  him 
in  a  flannel  shirt,  old  hat.  and  casually 
knotted  bow  tie.  He  was  a  shirt-sleeves  man 
in  an  Informal  America  and  he  spoke  its  lan- 
guage to  Its  imderstandlng  in  great  matters 
and  small.  And  because  he  believed  in  the 
dignity  of  the  American,  he  was  never  afraid 
to  ask  or  expect  America's  courage. 

He  was  speaking  of  war  In  the  world  and 
democracy  at  home  as  two  Inseparable  parts 
of  his  work  and  his  time,  in  1936  at  Phila- 
delphia when  he  declared  that  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  had  a  rendezvous  with 
destiny.  He  repeated  it  in  January  1939, 
wh^n  the  imminence  of  war  was  obvious  to 
all  but  the  most  blind  of  those  Americans 
who  sought  to  exorcise  war  by  denying  its 
danger. 

"Once  I  prophesied,"  he  told  the  Congress, 
"that  this  generation  of  Americans  had  a 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  That  prophecy 
comes  true.  To  us  much  is  given;  more  is  ex- 
pected. 

"This  generation  will  nobly  save  or  meanly 
lose  the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

When  he  died,  the  chance  of  salvation  wa« 
certain,  but  certain  only  because  of  the  great 
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burdens  he  had  seemed  almost  g:aily  to  bear 
untU  the  day  he  died  under  toe  long  wear- 
iness of  his  load. 

It  Is  dllBcult  to  remember  any  irreat  Amer- 
ican who  was  so  belabored  In  his  1  if etime  and 
so  beloved  by  so  many  at  the  saire  time.  He 
did  not  come  to  tlve  storm  of  war  from  a 
cloudless  America.  The  flghtin;  at  home 
continued  straight  up  to  the  wiir — and  be- 
yond. But  it  was  the  same  fightin  »  for  Roose- 
velt. He  believed  that  democracy  must  t>e 
effective  to  survive. 

It  was  no  accident  that  he  chose  the  oc- 
casion of  the  dedication  of  a  bridge,  one  of 
the  public  works  built  by  his  administration 
for  the  peaceful  convenience  of  a  creative 
people,  for  his  famous  quarantine  speech  in 
Chicago  on  October  5,  1S37.  He  did  not  men- 
tion "Doc  New  Deal"  or  "Dr.  WIn-the-War" 
then,  but  he  did  use  the  metaphor  of  medi- 
cine when  he  spoke  of  the  plague  of  Inter- 
national lawlessness  already  appsxent  in  the 
world.  It  did  not  please  thii  dictators. 
Some  Americana  did  not  like  it.  But  be 
made  dear  hla  warning  that  U  the  disease 
were  permitted  to  spread,  "let  no  one  imag- 
ine that  America  would  escape.' 

He  understood  that  warning  is  the  man 
flrst  rosponslbls  for  lU  meaning  in  America. 
He  was  grim  as  be  spuke  lt~  yjim  m  he  could 
be,  with  his  great  shoulders  furwixd.  his  eyes 
hard  blue.  Re  looked  young  ewa.  He  was 
SB.  In  vigorous  middle  life,  sun  of  a  mother 
still  living  St  V)  and  s  fsUter  whj  had  lived 
to  be  79  The  p«u-alyals  wliloh  had  strrled 
his  mind  seemed  to  have  atreoMihened  hi* 
body  also,  Be  teemed  even  a  l;)iRger  man 
above  his  tieelete  legs. 

He  had  reMoa  to  be  ooufidsBt.  The  yewr 
before,  he  hsd  received  the  grsateit  vote  any 
President  had  ever  received  in  a  ctintrated 
election.  No  President  had  over  otme  to  the 
White  Hovue  in  the  midst  of  such  domestic 
crisis  as  he  did.  save  only  Lincoln.  In  4 
years  be  had  given  America  long  pf  nt-up  and 
long  blindly  resisted  social  and  economic 
safegturds  eMentlal  to  the  vitality  of  its 
democracy.  True  enotigh,  he  had  kteen  baited 
in  some  of  bis  plana;  not  every  reform  had 
worked  perfectly,  but  he  had  won  the  over- 
whelming confidence  of  people  wtio  wanted 
democracy  to  work.  There  were  more  t\ghts 
to  make  for  them.  Then,  at  M.  in  the 
fullness  of  his  powers  and  the  powers  of 
America  for  Its  people,  he  knew  that  forces 
grew  In  ruthle«.<mess  whose  patent  purpose 
was  to  see  democracy  destroyed. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  note  now  that 
the  wnr  began  less  than  2  years  Inter.  It  la 
less  easy  to  remember  those  ghostly  symbols 
of  world  security,  the  Maglnot  Line,  the 
French  Army,  the  strange  powers  attributed 
to  and  expected  from  the  British  Fleet.  In 
terms  of  the  crackpots  who  have  persisted, 
It  la  not  easy  to  recall  the  respectability  of 
rigid  isolationism  in  the  years  Ijefore  the 
war — and  after  it,  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Not 
many  people  remember  that  in  the  summer 
before  Hitler  marched  into  Poland  the  Con- 
gress declined  to  modify  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1935  which  bound  the  President's  hands 
and  made  it  impossible  for  Amerl>:an  indus- 
trial power  to  stand  with  the  French  Army 
and  the  British  Fleet  as  potentliils  against 
German  aggression. 

Roosevelt  hoped  for  peace  for  America,  but 
he  did  not  mean  that  America  should  Idly 
allow  the  dictatorships  to  destroy  i;he  democ- 
racies. When  war  came,  he  made  a  point 
of  describing  the  peculiar  quality  of  our 
neutrality  by  his  statement  that  "even  a 
neutral  has  a  right  to  take  account  at  facts. 
Even  a  neutral  cannot  be  asked  to  close  his 
mind  or  his  conscience."  He  moved  imme- 
diately— and  successfully  this  time— to  se- 
cure such  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act  as 
would  make  It  possible  for  American  Industry 
to  supply  French  and  British  flghling  farces. 
It  was  "cash  and  carry"  then,  but  only  the 
Allies  could  come  and  get  It. 

Some  historians  given  to  labels  fiave  called 
America's  part  before  Pearl  Harboi*  America's 
"soft-  war.    After  the  fall  of  Prance,  it  be- 


came quickly  tougher  In  PresidenUal  utter- 
ance aa  well  as  Preaidential  act.  The  whole 
surplus  store  of  AmerK»n  arms  went  by  fast 
freighters  to  a  a-itain  left  unarmed  after 
Dunkirk.  By  September  the  President  bad 
found  a  way  to  let  Britain  have  SO  destroyers 
in  a  deal  for  bases  in  this  hemi^bere.  Al- 
ready, then,  war  production  in  the  United 
States  was  growing  to  the  poeaibiiity  of  the 
President's  invention  of  the  great  American 
war  weapon  of  lend-lease. 

In  September  also — and  In  the  midst  ot  a 
national  election  campaign — he  secured  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  providing 
the  first  draft  at  men  in  peacetime  in  Amer- 
ican history.  In  peacetime,  too.  he  secured 
the  right  to  seize  industrial  plants  not  co- 
operating on  defense  orders.  Camps  grew, 
ships  roee  on  the  ways,  new  American  fleets 
took  the  eeas.  Production  began  to  answer 
the  incredulity  that  had  greeted  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  60.000  planes.  In  the  archives 
in  Washington  there  are  memos  bearing  the 
scrawl  of  approval  and  Injunction.  "Work 
Faat — FDB. ' 

The  Japanese  solved  the  problem  of  Amer- 
ican isolation.  And  solved  It  on  a  Bunu.xy 
afternoon  while  the  President  relaxing  for  a 
little  in  the  oval  study  at  the  White  Houae 
and  nursing  the  sinuses  that  plagued  hlra  all 
his  life,  was  working  at  hu  stamp  book. 
Before  be  went  late  to  bed,  almost  every 
major  participant  in  the  drfeiuie  effort  hud 
been  with  him  on  the  flrst  day  of  wur  The 
attack,  which  had  ooae  under  iho  musk  u( 
negotiations  still  under  way  in  WixsMugton 
when  the  bombs  dropped,  was  aurprisr  and 
naval  disMter,  but  It  found  Wiuhtngton  in 
t\x\\  itrid*  of  preparation  for  the  greatest  war 
ever  undertaken. 

That  day  the  Commander  in  Chlet  gave 
orders  like  ■  rommnndrr  on  the  bridge  of  a 
ship.  One  who  wntchfd  him  woik  has  spoken 
of  his  genius  In  disorder  and  said  that  his 
eommsnd  on  that  crowded  seventh  of  Decem- 
ber was  to  be  compared  only  with  his  confi- 
dent leadership  on  hU  first  days  in  the  White 
House  when  the  national  economy  seemed 
tottering.  The  crowds  which  had  heard  the 
news  gathered  outside  the  White  House  fence. 
The  Cabinet  members,  the  generals,  and  the 
admirals  came  in.  They  found  a  leadership 
which  did  not  relax  while  he  Mved. 

Nobody  knows  yet  how  to  count  or  measure 
such  •  war.  The  greatest  war  we  bad  ever 
fought  before  was  concerned  with  only  a 
aingle  EXiropean  land  front  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Roosevelt's  leadership  In  this  war 
concerned  men  on  every  continent  and  every 
aea.  In  what  we  had  called  the  World  War 
before,  we  were  engaged  for  only  10  months, 
and  only  for  part  of  that  time  were  large 
American  forces  engaged.  This  war  began 
with  men  dying  and  the  fighting  had  gone  on 
for  8  years  and  6  months  when  Roosevelt 
died. 

In  this  war  lend-lease  to  our  allies  alone 
has  cost  more  in  dollars  than  our  total 
spending  before.  For  this  war  American  In- 
dustrial production  is  man  than  three  times 
as  great  as  in  1918,  and  nearly  half  of  the 
total  national  production  has  t>een  for  war 
ptirpoaes,  a  proportion  twice  as  great  as  that 
in  the  peak  year  of  the  last  war.  The  arsenal 
ot  democracy  was  working  aa  the  arsenal  at 
destruction. 

All  this  production  and  power  and  treasure 
was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  one  man. 
He  took  the  direction  and  held  it.  He  called 
tough  old  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy  to  the 
White  House  as  hla  personal  chief  of  staff, 
and  through  him  kept  In  cloee  touch  with 
both  the  Joint  (United  States)  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  combined  (Anglo-American)  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  On  the  ground  floor  of  the  White 
House  a  specially  guarded  and  staffed  map- 
room  was  set  up  where  messages  were  re- 
ceived about  the  progress  of  our  forces 
everjrwhere.  On  the  maps  he  watched  the 
war  of  men  azul  supplies,  of  strategy  and 
logistics,  of  heroism  and  death  and  victory. 

It  was  a  dark  story  at  first — Guam  and 
Wake  and  Midway  and  Bataan.    Then  slowly 


the  men  and  production  and  ships  and  planes 
which  were  his  concrm  became  his  concern 
also  in  Coral  Sea.  Midway  again.  Koman- 
dorskie Straits.  Ouadalcanal.  Attn.  Kifka. 
Bougainville.  Tarawa.  Kwajalein.  Eniwetok. 
Uoilandia.  Salpan.  Ouam  again,  the  Palaus 
and  Leyt«.  on  toward  Japan.  The  first  ^at 
secret  enterprise  came  at  liist  to  other  nrrana: 
Casablanca.  Oran,  Algiers,  Tunis.  K.i.sserine 
Pass,  and  on  to  Gela.  Salerno,  Merslna.  bloody 
Anzlo.  toiigh  Casslno.  to  Rome.  Rome  some- 
how seemed  the  signal  for  the  greatest  secret 
and  toughest  Job  of  all.  Normandy.  The 
President  had  been  sick,  but  he  was  gay  that 
June  day. 

"What  are  you  fellows  grinning  alxjut?" 
he  wanted  to  know,  grinning  wide  and  happy 
himself. 

Within  5  months  the  Americans  alone  sent 
more  flghtlng  men  to  France — men  fully 
eq\iipped— than  the  entire  expeditionary 
force  of  the  last  war.  And  yet.  within  the 
same  period  at  the  other  side  of  the  world, 
we  landed  a  force  sufflctent  to  Insure  the 
liberation  of  the  PhlUpplnee.  We  were 
clearly  already  on  the  victory  road. 

Under  Rooeevelt's  direction,  we  buUt  a 
navy  greater  than  the  combined  navies  of 
all  otir  allies  and  enemies.  No  grealri  armry 
ever  marched  undrr  the  Anierican  flag,  or  in 
equipment  and  quality  under  any  other. 
Ttte  air  power  we  built  broke  OermaBy  and 
shatters  Japan.  Thess  ais  the  pMrM  Of  vic- 
tory certainly,  but  uttly  a  part  of  the  evl> 
denoe  of  leadership  whloli  Kooeeveli  provided 
Iti  ihiK  war  In  Uie  faltk  kt  cr— led  araung 
Uin  three  urvat  Allies  aad  aU  the  Uitited 
Nations  he  was  a  force  for  victory  ix\  himself, 

A  whole  decade  birforc  hs  met  the  mono- 
llthir  BUlln  in  Teheran,  be  had  extended 
the  first  band  of  recognition  to  the  almoet 
pariah  Russians  In  1933.  Our  full  safety 
and  SDltdarlty  In  the  Western  HomUphere 
grew  sUalKht  from  the  good-neti;hbt;r  policy 
and  its  obaervance.  which  (iroved  not  merely 
to  the  Americas  but  alro  to  the  world  our 
International  good  Intentiotui.  Roosevelt's 
ardent  and  early  aid  to  Britain  made  the 
simplest  Briton  as  well  ai;  Its  flrst  stateaman 
regard  him  as  friend.  In  a  whole  world  in 
trouble  he  seemed  the  man  men  everywhere 
believed  they  could  trust. 

Such  faith  is  not  to  be  counted  in  terms 
of  divisions  or  battleships.  It  meant  much 
at  home  in  terms  of  production.  He  was 
a  man  as  well  as  a  commander  to  our  fighting 
men.  In  America  his  tra:.n  moved  to  war 
plants  and  millury  campa.  His  friendship 
for  Churchill,  formally  br^ftm  on  the  foggy 
seas  of  the  Newfoundland  bight  where  they 
bound  their  purpose  to  freedom  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  was  a  trood  affection  warmed 
by  many  meetings.  The  l?residcnt  was  not 
bothered  by  Churchill's  occasional  Intellec- 
tual arrogance.  He  was  not  unduly  impressed 
on  a  visit  to  his  Maryland  hideaway  when 
Churchill  recited  the  whole  of  Barbara 
Frltchie  and  then  turned  In  casual  erudition 
to  the  nonsense  verse  of  Edward  Lear.  He 
was  sometimes  amused  by  Churchill's  Tory 
fears.  I  had  a  feeling,  as  he  talked  of  htm, 
that  he  liked  to  bait  him  a  'Jttle.  even  to 
tease  him  in  the  dead-pan  fn'esence  of  Stalin. 
who,  he  discovered,  could  laugh.  The  Presi- 
dent had  •  deep  respect  tor  Stalin.  I  re- 
member once  his  sped  king  of  a  plan  for  the 
solution  of  some  problem  he  had  outlined  to 
the  Marshal.  He  mimicked  Stalin's  brief, 
decisive  thoughtfulness. 

"I  had  not  thought  of  it."  he  quoted  the 
Marshal  as  saying.  "It  is  a  good  idea.  I  will 
sign." 

And  that  was  that.  It  was  very  different 
with  Churchill  at  that  time.  DescrlUng  htm 
and  imitating  hun.  the  President  put  his 
handa  up  defensively.  "Churchill  la  acting 
now  as  if  he  is  always  afraid  of  getting  hit." 

The  nature  of  the  differences  of  the  Blar- 
shal  and  the  Prime  Minister  placed  Roosevelt 
between  them.  In  the  deepest  sense  he  had 
the  trust  of  iwth.  It  was  not  accident  that 
at  Yalta,  by  general  consent,  he  served  •• 
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the  chairman  of  the  last  gT?at  conference  of 
his  life. 

There  can  have  been  few  greater  momenta 
In  history  than  that  time  at  Yalta.  Victory 
In  Europe  was  clearly  before  them.  They 
reached  decisions  which  the  happiness  of  the 
world  cannot  allow  to  disintegrate.  It  was  a 
great  time — and  a  happy  one  as  well. 

But  It  was  not  a  happy  voyage  home.  Be- 
fore the  cruiser  Quincy  turned  toward  home 
they  knew  that  'Pa'  Watson  was  dying. 
Gen.  Edwm  Watson  was  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  President's  secretary  and  military 
aide.  He  was  an  arm  upon  whom  the  Presi- 
dent literally  leaned  when  he  undertook  to 
walk  In  his  steel  braces.  More  than  any- 
body else,  perhaps,  he  was  the  President's 
"tonic."  It  was  bis  Job  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent from  overlong  and  cvertalkative  appoint- 
ments. It  was  his  gift  and  grace  that  he  had 
warmth  and  charm  and  great  good  laughter. 
Also,  he  loved  the  President  very  much.  And 
somewhere  between  QlbralUr  and  the  Azores 
he  died — of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

The  President  came  home  to  the  piled  mass 
of  the  details  of  his  leadership  which  Included 
more  work  and  worry  than  exaltation.  His 
report  on  Yalta  was  received  with  acclaim. 
But  there  were  complaints  on  the  home  front. 
There  was  politics  still.  Politics  had  never 
abated  for  one  moment.  When  It  was  worst 
it  pretended  to  a  greater  patriotism  than  the 
President's.  Fortunately,  sometimes  it 
amused  him.  Indeed,  nothing  seemed  as 
eternal  about  him  as  his  full-bodied  laugh- 
ter It  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  made 
blm  seem  almost  a  man  designed  by  nature 
to  survive  the  strain  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency In  Btich  a  war  as  this. 

HU  gaiety  was  like  Lincoln's  humor — the 
releasing  levity  of  a  deeply  serious  man.  Cer- 
tainly as  he  grew  older  and  more  weary,  he 
was  not  the  debonair  Roosevelt  of  the  first 
crowded  days  In  the  While  House.  But  he 
seemed  in  conversation  still  the  self-confl- 
dent.  laughing,  sometimes  outrageovis  Roose- 
velt who  tised  humor  as  a  tool  and  a  weapon 
and  a  release.  It  was  not  the  humor  of  an 
easygoing  man.  It  could  arm  Indignation,  as 
he  showed,  a  year  before  he  died.  In  his  fa- 
mous speech  to  the  teamsters.  Humor  was  a 
'  part  of  his  famous  characteristic  of  reducing 
the  most  serious  things  to  simplicity:  lend- 
lease  was  a  garden  hose  lent  to  a  neighbor 
whose  house  was  on  fire. 

He  loved  to  tell  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  "United  Nations"  during  Churchill's 
first  swift  visit  to  Washington  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  They  had  struggled  over  combina- 
tions of  fine  words  for  a  name  for  their  league 
of  belligerents.  None  of  them  seemed  satis- 
factory. "United  Nations"  came  to  P.  D.  B. 
at  night.  Next  morning  he  rolled  Into 
Churchill's  bedroom.  The  Prime  Minister 
waa  bathing.  The  President  waited,  and 
Churdxlll  came  out  of  the  bathroom  without 
•  stitch  of  clothing  on. 

"He  looked  like  a  fat  cherub,"  the  Pres- 
ident recalled. 

But  that  morning  he  said.  "Winston,  I 
have  foimd  the  name,  'United  Nations.'  " 

The  naked  Churchill  considered  it  sol- 
emnly and  gave  It  his  approval.  Only  after 
he  had  Indicated  his  agreement  did  he  seem 
•o  be  aware  of  his  nakedness. 

"Later."  said  the  President,  "he  told  the 
King  about  It:  "Your  Majesty,  you  are  the 
only  King  of  England  whose  Prime  Minister 
baa  been  received  by  the  Chief  of  a  State 
while  completely  nude.' " 

Some  people  with  neat  little  minds  some- 
times found  the  easy  ranging  mind  of  Roose- 
velt disorderly.  They  were  shocked  by  hla 
humorous  memories  of  solemn  occasions.  It 
could,  of  course,  be  disconcerting  to  call 
about  a  Job  and  spend  your  time  talking 
stamps,  or  the  venereal-disease  rate  In 
LlbM'la.  or  a  plan  for  the  reforestation  of 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Conversa- 
tion could  be  a  defense  with  him  as  laughter 
was.  But  he  could,  in  the  first  years  of  the 
war.  turn  eaaily  to  diversion  for  Its  own 
sake. 


Much  win  be  wrlttin  about  his  collection 
of  books,  stamps,  prints.  His  greatest  col- 
lecting was  not  tangible:  Everywhere  he 
went — Casablanca,  Tihran,  Yalta  even — he 
collected  an  amazing  imount  of  nonessential 
but  lively  details  about  life  and  people.  His 
Interest  In  gecgraph]  was  never  limited  to 
maps.  He  even  colli  icted  such  evanescent 
things  as  bird  calls.  [  know  that  during  the 
earliest  and  most  Jittjry  days  of  the  war  he 
dl8turl)ed  the  Secrei  Service  detail  by  a 
strange  postmldnlghl  sortie.  His  compan- 
ions were  some  learned  ornithologists  who 
had  come  to  Join  him  In  a  contest  as  to 
which  of  them  couh  Identify  the  greatest 
number  of  night  sou  ids  made  by  Dutchess 
County  birds.  He  was  proud  of  his  long- 
standing membershl  j  In  the  Union  of 
Ornithologists,  but  njoyed  claiming  that 
that  membership  hac  greatly  befuddled  in- 
vestigators of  the  Die  s  committee  when  they 
were  looking  for  1<  ft-wlng  organizations. 
'They  couldn't  tell,"  lie  said,  "whether  It  was 
APL  or  CIO." 

He  collected  also,  o'  Invented — for  private 
conversation  and  for  his  speaking  to  mil- 
lions— parables  to  alow  his  problems  and 
make  his  points.  And  there  was  the  proverb 
he  brought  back  frori  Casablanca  for  those 
New  Dealers,  old  frier  ds  and  supporters,  who 
had  grown  more  worr  ed  as  the  war  went  on. 
They  became  very  w  jrrled  about  American 
dealings  in  the  conqui  ist  of  north  Africa  with 
the  Vichy  French.  I  think  he  had  been 
waiting  a  long  time  tj  give  them  his  precise 
answer. 

The  President  had  faith  in  people  aa  well 
as  affection  for  then  ,  but  he  was  a  realist 
about  people  also.  IJometimes  he  was  too 
kind  to  people  upon  whose  affection  and 
loyalty  he  knew  he  co  lid  depend  even  though 
their  abilities  were  iimited.  Also,  he  used 
some  people  who  were  simple  enough  to  think 
they  were  using  him.  He  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  explain  hirruielf  to  his  friends.  He 
himself  was  confident  of  his  goals.  He  at- 
tributed the  proverb  »hich  he  brought  h&ct 
from  Casablanca  to  o  le  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries, but  It  always  sounded  pure  Roosevelt 
to  me: 

"In  time  of  trouble,  my  children,  it  is  given 
to  you  that  you  may  50  with  the  devil  as  f£ir 
as  the  bridge." 

He  never  would  huve  asked  for  patience 
directly,  but  the  request  was  there.  He  had 
a  war  to  fight.  Nothing  seemed  to  him  so 
Important  as  wlnnini;  it  with  the  least  loss 
of  American  lives  an  i  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assure  the  contlnuan:e  of  democracy  in  se- 
cxirity  for  all  Americ  ms.  Somehow  nobody 
ever  seemed  to  recal;  he  had  four  boys  in 
that  war — none  of  ;hem  in  safety  zones. 
For  them,  for  other  Americans,  for  himself, 
victory  meant  makirg  democracy  work  for 
men.  women,  and  ch  Idren. 

The  steps  he  took  in  building  power  for 
war  were  accompani<d  all  the  way  by  the 
clearest  Insistence  upon  the  purpose  of  the 
war  as  the  protection  and  fulfillment  of  the 
possibilities  of  democracy.  That  Insistence 
was  the  essence  of  the  '^our  freedoms"  at- 
tached to  the  lend-lease  proposal  of  1941. 
The  same  essential  fresdoms  were  fixed  in  the 
fighting  purposes  of  Itrltain  and  America  in 
the  Atlantic  Charter  in  1941.  In  1944  he 
advanced  from  freedoms  to  rights  In  the  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights  which  he  embodied  In 
his  January  message  to  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Union.  He  repeated  that  bill  of 
rights  in  his  speech  at  Soldier  Field  at  Chi- 
cago In  October.  It  Is  worth  remembering 
now: 

The  right  of  a  usef u  I  and  remunerative  Job 
In  the  Indiistrles,  or  si:  ops,  or  farms,  or  mines 
of  the  Nation; 

The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate food  and  clothit  g  and  recreation; 

The  right  of  every  firmer  to  raise  and  sell 
his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a  decei  it  living; 

The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  and 
small,  to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 


from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  aiW  abroad; 

The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent  home; 

The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health; 

The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  accident, 
and  unemployment; 

The  right  to  a  good  education. 

"All  these  rights,"  the  Piesident  said,  "spell 
security.  And  after  this  war  is  won  we  must 
be  prepared  to  move  forward  in  the  Imple- 
mentation of  these  rights  to  new  goals  of 
human  happiness  and  well-being." 

He  understood  the  opposition  to  such 
Ideals.  He  knew  better  than  most  Americana 
that  there  were  men  who  regarded  the  war  as 
a  new  phase,  a  new  turning  to  the  right — 
away  from  the  program  he  and  the  great  mass 
of  Americans  who  had  fotir  times  elected  him 
had  worked  out  together. 

Just  a  week  before  he  died  he  wrote  again 
his  determination  and  his  faith  to  an  old 
political  friend: 

"I  am  sure  that  Americans  who  have  done 
so  much  In  the  winning  of  the  war  have  no 
doubt  that  we  can  give  victory  the  rich  mean- 
ing of  full  employment  In  the  United  States 
and  of  assistance  to  other  nations  in  their 
reconstruction.  Victory,  without  the  use  for 
abundance  of  the  powers  we  have  developed 
in  production  for  war,  would  be.  Indeed,  a 
hollow  victory.  We  must  plan  security  and 
abundance  together.  Such  a  stronger  Ameri- 
can economy  will  be  essential  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  that  lie  in  plans  made  at 
Bretton  Woods.  Hot  Springs,  and  Dumbarton 
Oaks.  Similarly,  abundance  at  home  de- 
pends upon  organization  for  order  and  secu- 
rity in  the  world." 

He  was  tired  then,  but  not  changed.  He 
understood  the  American  destiny  of  which 
he  had  been  both  the  prophet  and  the  leader. 
It  had  not  altered.  But,  better  than  any- 
body else,  he  knew  how  weary  he  was,  how 
suddenly,  quickly,  the  war  had  made  him 
old.  He  could  see  the  wavering  signature 
where  so  recently  the  bold  scrawl  had  been. 
He  was  not  fooled.  But  others  were — some 
who  loved  him  most.  The  spark  of  humor 
and  liveliness  never  left  his  face,  and  some- 
how I  think  that  misled  his  friends,  as  peo- 
ple who  saw  only  the  photographed  Image 
were  not  misled. 

Well,  perhaps  he  died  right  for  history. 
We  can  say  that  easily,  remembering  the 
abortive  tragedy  of  Wilson,  who  had  no  his- 
toric right  to  live  after  he  was  stricken  at 
Wichita.  He  not  only  failed  to  get  peace; 
he  lingered  in  its  dissolution.  Somehow 
there  seems  no  tragedy  now  about  Lincoln's 
dying.  He  departed  In  fitness  with  victory. 
But  we  forget  much  about  Lincoln;  we  re- 
member the  funeral  train  and  Walt  Whit- 
man s  lilacs  and  forget  that  death  Inter- 
rupted his  devotion  to  freedom  for  people. 
And  peace  and  people  made  the  Joint  heritage 
Roosevelt  left  us.  He  knew  that  peace  and 
freedom  are  Inseparable  and  that  there  can 
be  no  enduring  peace  except  upon  a  decent 
earth. 

We  shall  have  to  wait  to  know  his  ftill 
greatness — and  our  own. 


Roosevelt's  Legacy  to  America  and  the 
World 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  14  Uegislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS   of  Utah.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  havt 
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printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an 
article  prepared  by  me  entitled  "Roose- 
velt's Legacy  to  America  and  the  World," 
which  appeared  in  the  India  Quarterly 
in  its  issue  of  July  1945.  India  Quarterly 
is  published  in  New  Delhi,  India. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ROOSZVIXT'S  LXCACT  TO  AMERICA  AND 

THE  World 
(By  Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah) 

INTRODUCTION 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  first  captured 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people  by 
literally  swooping  down  from  the  skies.  On 
being  notified  13  years  ago  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  nomination  of  the  D(!mocTatlc 
Party  for  the  Presidency,  he  boarded  an  air- 
plane and  made  the  initial  flight  of  the  long 
series  which  eventtially  carried  him  almost 
over  the  world. 

In  this  case,  his  flight  was  from  New  York 
to  Chicago,  where  the  party's  national  con- 
vention was  meeting.  It  was  unprecedented 
and  breath-taking  to  do  such  a  thing  in 
those  days.  It  was  considered  undignified, 
hazardous,  melodramatic — and  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  delighted.  They  felt  It  en- 
tirely appropriate  when  upon  his  arrival  he 
stood  before  the  convention  and  uttered 
these  simple  but  Immensely  significant 
words: 

"I  pledge  you — I  pledge  myself — to  a  new 
deal  for  the  American  people.  Let  us  all 
here  assembled  constitute  ourselves  prophets 
of  a  new  order  of  competence  and  of  courage. 
This  Is  more  than  a  political  campaign.  It 
is  a  call  to  arms.  Give  me  your  help,  not 
to  win  votes  alone  but  to  win  in  this  criisade 
to  restore  America  to  Its  own  people." 

In  thinking  of  all  that  has  happened  In 
and  to  the  United  States  since  that  time — 
July  2.  1832 — the  Imniedlate  Issues  of  those 
days  seem  both  remote  as  a  prevlotis  century 
and  fresh  as  today's  newspaper.  Chiefly, 
what  has  happened  Is  an  expanding  of  the 
crusade  to  the  whole  world.  Thus  it  Is  that 
Roosevelt's  own  tmforgettable  summary  of 
those  Issues  not  only  takes  us  back  to  the 
economic  cataclysm  In  the  United  States 
which  made  his  first  election  possible  but 
presents  a  need  that  is  today  worldllke. 
Speaking  in  April  1932.  he  said: 

"These  unhappy  times  call  for  the  build- 
ing of  plans  that  rest  upon  the  forgotten, 
the  unorganized  but  the  Indispensable  units 
of  economic  pxjwer.  for  plans  that  build  from 
the  bottom  up  and  not  from  the  top  down, 
that  put  their  faith  once  more  In  the  for- 
gotten man  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
pyramid." 

And  in  another  address  a  month  later,  he 
added:  "The  mlUlons  who  are  In  want  will 
not  stand  by  silently  forever  while  the  things 
to  satisfy  their  needs  are  within  easy  reach." 
But  the  words,  of  aU  those  used  by  Roose- 
velt over  the  years,  which  best  describe  the 
era  from  1932  to  today  are  these,  from  the 
same  address : 

"We  need  enthusiasm.  Imagination,  and 
the  ability  to  face  facts,  even  unpleasant 
ones,  bravely." 

That  is  the  essence  of  what  Roosevelt  called 
for.  fought  for.  and  eventually  died  for.  It 
Is  the  essence  of  what  happened  in  the 
United  States  during  his  Presidency.  The 
task  of  carrying  forward  the  Job  of  facing 
facts  bravely  was  his  legacy  to  the  world. 

THE    WORLD    OT    CANDIDATE    ROOSEVELT 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  United 
States  of  today  or  the  events  of  the  past  12 
years  without  going  back  to  the  conditions 
that  existed  at  the  time  he  was  first  running 
for  election  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Nation  was  solemnly  and  somewhat 
grandlloqviently  celebrating  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington,  who  led  the  armed   forces  in 


the  American  Revolution  and  later  was  the 
first  President  of  the  young  country.  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  named  after  him.  veterans 
of  the  First  World  War,  having  marched 
across  the  now-mature  country,  were  de- 
manding relief  from  conditions  of  unem- 
ployment and  starvation,  and  were  being 
forcibly  ejected  from  the  city  by  troops. 
Banks  and  business  firms  were  falling.  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  everywhere  were  assur- 
ing everyone  that  prosperity  was  Just  around 
the  comer.  Riots  of  fanners  and  of  indus- 
trial workers  were  taking  place.  Homeless 
men  and  women  trod  the  streets  of  cities 
looking  for  Jobs,  for  food,  for  shelter.  Farm 
owners  and  workers  were  suffering  from 
foreclosures  of  their  habitations  and  resisted 
demands  to  move  out  with  rifles  and  clubs. 
One  of  the  oldest  democracies  in  the  world, 
the  strongest  and  most  prosperous  nation 
In  history,  quivered  with  alarms,  fears,  re- 
assurances, hunger. 

The  United  States  was  not  alone  in  its 
troubles.  Almost  everywhere  on  the  globe 
there  were  parallel  or  worse  conditions.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  the  2,000,000.000  In- 
habitants of  the  world  were  living  In  misery. 
aa  most  of  the  people  in  the  world  have  lived 
throughout  human  history.  The  most  sig- 
nificant part  of  it  all  was  the  ferment  of 
protests,  the  growing  realization  that  such 
conditions  were  not  necessary,  the  spreading 
belief  that  human  beings  can  live  an  abun- 
dant life  If  they  Insist  on  It.  This  gave  op- 
portunity for  budding  t3rrants  like  Hitler  to 
offer  their  followers  false  programs  con- 
cealij^  savage  and  barbaric  measures  to  af- 
ford tfiemselves  power  by  the  age-old  doc- 
trines of  human  slavery,  to  distort  the  long- 
ings of  people  for  peace  and  work  into  ac- 
ceptance of  exactly  the  same  formulas  which 
have  always  produced  and  prolonged  human 
misery. 

In  the  United  States,  the  chief  trouble  was 
not  the  flnanclal  depression.  It  was  Instead 
the  fact  that  illusions  of  a  major  character 
had  arisen  and  had  effected  the  thinking  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  ex- 
tent that — In  the  face  of  the  facts — they 
were  unaware  of  the  realities  of  the  situation 
In  which  they  found  themselves.  It  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  remarkable  fact  of  this  period 
that  during  the  years  1930-32,  much  of  the 
Illusion  of  national  prosperity  and  well-being 
continued,  and  that  those  who  tised  the  word 
"depression"  were  condemned  as  unpatri- 
otic by  many  national  leaders. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  Roose- 
velt traveled  up  and  down  the  United  States 
calling  on  the  Nation  to  become  aware  of  Its 
realities.  Its  needs  and  Its  opportunities.  On 
becoming  President  on  March  4.  1933,  he  told 
the  Nation: 

"This  is  preeminently  the  time  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and 
boldly.  Nor  need  we  shrink  from  honestly 
facing  conditions  in  our  country  today. 
This  great  Nation  wUl  endure  as  It  has  en- 
dured, will  revive  and  will  prosper.  •  •  • 
Let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself." 

THE  BASIC   NEW   DE.AL  FBOGRAM 

Roosevelt  was  a  man  of  many  words,  but 
also  of  even  swifter  and  more  decisive  ac- 
tions. Immediately  after  his  Inauguration, 
he  proclaimed  a  nation-wide  holiday  closing 
all  banks  while  action  was  taken  to  remedy 
their  shaky  condition.  Then  he  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress  and  began  to 
formulate  the  most  startling  program  of 
national  measures  In  American  history  up 
to  that  time.  Dtirlng  its  first  hundred  days 
this  Congress  gave  him  77  distinct  grants 
of  sweeping  Executive  power. 

The  basic  New  Deal  program  called  for 
direct  participation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  It  depended  on  private  enterprise 
as  the  mainstay  of  the  national  economy, 
but  took  drastic  steps  to  regulate  It  In  order 
to  protect  Investments  and  homes,  prevent 
fraud,    assure   the   rights   of    labor   to   fair 


wages  and  working  condltloti  and  of  farmers 
to  fair  profits.  In  addition.  It  supplemented 
private  enterprise  by  large  public  work.'?  proj- 
ects and  Job  programs  for  iJie  unemployed, 
and  Instituted  social  security  measures  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  of  old  age,  unemploy- 
ment, disability  and  the  like 

Not  all  this  was  effected  during  Roosevelt's 
first  term,  but  long  strides  were  taken.  An 
emergency  act  brought  grwlual  stability  to 
the  banks.  Sales  of  securities  were  regulated. 
Holding  companies  were  curbed.  Bank  de- 
posits were  Insured.  The  dollar  was  de- 
valued. The  National  Recovery  Administra- 
tion regulated  wages  and  hcurs  In  Industry. 
The  Agricxoltural  Adjustmem.  Administration 
controlled  agricultural  production  and  regu- 
lated price  and  income  levels,  all  by  means 
of  voluntary  cooperation.  Tlie  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  and  other  agencies  made 
possible  the  saving  of  homes  and  farms 
foreclosures  and  the  purchase  of  others  on 
long-term,  low-interest  mortgages. 

Besides  this  regulatory  type  of  aid.  the 
National  Government  operated  vast  public 
works  and  conservation  j>rograms.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  began  to  develop 
and  sell  cheaply  electricity  made  from  pub- 
licly owned  dams  as  It  did  an  over-all  Job 
of  rebuilding  the  valley's  economy.  The 
Public  Works  Administration  supervised  con- 
struction of  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
bridges,  dams,  school  buildings  and  similar 
structures.  Three  successive  agencies — the 
Civil  Works  Administration,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  the 
Works  Progress  Administration— gave  direct 
employment  to  millions  of  Jobless  men  and 
women  In  a  variety  of  public  projects.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  provided  work 
training  on  conservation  projects  for 
2,500,000  young  men  between  18  and  2S,  and 
later  was  supplemented  by  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  which  gave  employ- 
ment and  training  to  several  himdred  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  in  their  late  teens  and 
early  twenties. 

Merely  to  enumerate  the  agencies  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Government  would  require 
many  pa^es  An  account  as  brief  as  this 
necessarily  omits  large  areas  of  activity.  But 
even  this  makes  It  clear  that  much  was  at- 
tempted and  that  mxich  was  done. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  OPPOEtinON 

It  must  not  be  Imagined  that  the  New  Deal 
was  created  and  that  it  operated  without  op- 
position. Prom  the  first,  both  Its  philosophy 
and  Its  specific  proposals  were  fought  bitterly 
and  relentlessly,  and  its  opponents  made  up 
a  great  proportion  of  the  American  popula- 
tion. The  highest  percentage  of  the  national 
vote  that  Roosevelt  ever  received  was  89.6  in 
1936.  which  means  that  40  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  able  and  willing  to  vote  were 
opposed  to  his  continuation  as  President,  and 
these  Included  many  powerful  and  Influential 
leaders  of  finance,  industry  and  public 
opinion.  It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all 
New  Deal  measures  were  opposed  in  this  de- 
gree. Indeed,  the  opposition  embraced  many 
of  these  measures  as  time  passed,  until  In  the 
1944  campaign  Governor  Dewey  endorsed 
substantially  all  the  measures  of  the  preced- 
ing 11  years,  basing  his  attacks  on  alleged 
faulty  administration  of  them. 

But  the  opposition  to  New  Deal  policies  did 
a  great  deal  to  affect  their  Implementation. 
A  fundamental  cleavage  develop>ed  within 
the  Democratic  Party  itself,  so  that  Its  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  formed  two  groups 
which  differed  almost  as  widely  In  their  views 
as  did  the  New  Dealers  and  the  Republicans. 
Ttie  large,  even  overwhelming.  Democratic 
majority  in  the  Senate  and  House  lost  its  ap- 
parent significance.  Since  1938,  Congress  for 
practical  purposes  has  been  almost  equally 
divided  on  domestic  policies,  and  in  order  to 
attain  Its  purposes  at  all.  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration found  It  necessary  to  accede  to 
compromises  of  various  kinds. 

Moreover,  opposition  arose  from  a  new  and 
powerful  source,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  SUtes.  The  United  SUtes  Constitu- 
tion makes  It  necessary  that  all  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  be  in  piirsuance  of  th« 
Constitution  in  order  to  be  valid;  to  use  the 
popular  phrase  in  the  United  States,  all  laws 
must  be  constitutional.  Almost  from  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Oovemment,  the  Supreme  Court  has  acted 
as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  constitutionality 
of  laws.  H.  when  a  case  is  brought  before  it, 
it  decides  that  the  law  on  which  the  case  is 
based  is  unconstitutional,  the  law  is  auto- 
matically considered  null  and  void,  and  in 
effect  repealed.  The  only  way  to  remedy  the 
sltiiation  In  such  an  event  is  to  amend  the 
Constitution  itself,  or  to  hope  that  in  the 
future  the  Supreme  Court  will  reverse  its 
former  decision,  which  has  happened  not 
Infrequently. 

Becauiw  the  Constitution  Is  largely  worded 
In  general  terms,  there  is  wide  latitude  for 
differences  in  Interpretation  of  Its  provi- 
sions— so  wide  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  In 
which  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  is  In- 
vo'.ved.  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  disagree 
with  one  another  A  majority  vote,  however, 
decides  the  matter  ofllclally. 

Thus  the  personal  and  political  viewpoints 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  inevitably 
play  a  large  part  In  forming  their  decisions. 
In  the  years  from  1933  to  1937,  the  majority 
of  the  Justices  believed  that  various  New 
Deal  measures  were  unconstitutional  and  so 
decided  In  the  two  most  notable  cases,  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  and  the 
A^lcultural  Adjustment  Administration 
were  decided  to  be  operating  under  basically 
unconstitutional  laws,  so  that  the  first  was 
in  effect  abolished  and  the  second  shorn  of 
Its  most  important  functions.  This  was  a 
body  blow  to  the  New  Deal  which  deprived 
it  of  the  mainstays  of  its  operation. 

As  Roosevelt  neared  the  end  of  his  first 
term,  therefore,  he  was  faced  with  baffling 
problems.  The  measures  of  the  early  years 
had  not  ended  the  depression  entirely,  but 
had  brought  renewed  stability  to  finance  and 
industry,  increased  Incomes  to  farmers  and 
workers.  Jobs  to  millions  of  the  formerly  un- 
employed, a  mensure  of  economic  seciu^ity 
for  those  who  bad  none.  But  now  apparent- 
ly bis  hands  were  tied  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

More  tbMi  this,  the  American  people  gen- 
erally bad  not  grasped  fully  the  implications 
of  the  injunction  to  face  facts,  even  un- 
pleasant ones,  bravely.  In  1922,  the  im- 
mediate facts  of  imminent  total  economic 
collanse  could  not  be  escaped,  but  now  that 
the  danger  seemed  over,  the  deep-rooted  Ills 
that  had  caused  it  and  that  still  existed 
were  easy  to  Ignore.  The  great  illusion 
existed  that  the  whole  Nation  was  prosperous 
because  It  had  many  millionaires  and  scnres 
of  millions  of  citizens  living  in  comfort. 
Tlie  poverty  and  the  hunger  of  the  oihers 
became  obscured. 

THE    SECOND    CHEAT    TASK 

None  has  loved  the  United  States,  Its  peo- 
ple and  Its  form  of  government  more  than 
did  Roosevelt.  In  the  midst  of  cries  that 
he  was  trying  to  violate  American  ideals,  of 
Court  decL^ions  that  his  proposals  violated 
the  Constitution,  he  cherished  with  pas- 
sionate faith  all  that  Is  symbolized  In  the 
Lincolnlan  phrase,  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  greed  of  a  few  and  the  in- 
difference of  many  had  brought  about  an 
unfair  and  disastrous  distribution  of  wealth 
and  Income,  the  deprivation  to  millions  of 
the  opportunity  for  an  abundant  life  for 
millions  and  an  economic  system  which  for- 
got the  common  man  and  spelled  certain 
rtiln. 

In  this  spirit  he  cheerfully  faced  the  task 
of  making  his  fellowmen  cee  the  realities 
Mid  making  It  possible  for  their  representa- 
tives to  enact  laws  that  would  accomplish 
the  ends  of  democracy.  When  in  1936  he 
accepted  his  renomlnation  for  the  Presiden- 
cy, he  said: 
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"There  Is  a  myslerlous  cycle  In  human 
events.  To  some  generations  much  is  given. 
Of  other  generations  must  is  expected.  This 
generation  of  Americana  has  a  rendezvous 
with  destiny.  •  •  •  We  are  fighting  to 
save  a  great  and  piecious  form  of  govern- 
ment for  ourselves  and  for  the  world." 

Nor  did  he  wfit  to  act  decisively. 
Triumphantly  reelected  after  a  campaign 
during  which  he  boldly  asked  citizens  to 
consider  their  own  experiences  during  the 
preceding  3  years,  and  If  they  found  them- 
selves better  off  to  \  ote  for  him,  and  if  not. 
to  vote  for  his  op po  sent;  he  did  not  rest  on 
past  accomplishmei  ts.  In  his  second  In- 
auguration address  le  plunged  to  the  heart 
of  the  conditions  he  was  trying  to  make  real 
to  all  Americans.  Hk  attacked  the  illusion  of 
Nation-wide  prospe-ity  and  well-being  in 
these  words: 

"I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  Ill-boused, 
Ul-clad,  lll-nourlshel.  •  •  •  It  is  not  in 
despair  that  I  paint  you  that  picture.  I 
paint  It  for  you  In  hope — because  the  Nation, 
seeing  and  underst  inding  the  injustice  of 
it,  proposes  to  paint  it  out.  •  •  •  If  I 
know  aught  of  the  vill  of  our  people  •  •  • 
they  will  demand  a  nation  uncorrupted  by 
cancer  of  injustice  and.  therefore,  strong 
among  the  nations  i  a  Its  example  of  the  will 
to  peace." 

The  address  caus  ?d  an  enormous  sensa- 
tion. Never  before  had  a  President  of  the 
United  States  clain  ed  conditions  to  be  as 
bad  as  this,  or  any  ivhere  near  it.  Millions 
whose  illusions  had  tept  them  from  knowing 
the  facts  were  inex]  iressibly  shocked  bythe 
admission  of  widesp  read  poverty  and  sSSer- 
ing. 

But  a  greater  shoe  k  was  to  come,  for  with- 
in a  month  Roosevel  t  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress demanding  thit  something  drastic  t>e 
done  about  the  Supt  eme  Court  and  Its  power 
to  nullify  legislatior .  He  told  Congress  that 
the  American  people  would  not  tolerate  frus- 
tration of  their  right  s  to  help  themselves  and 
to  build  a  truly  prcsperous  country. 

The  step  he  advdcated  was  indirect.  It 
was  to  enlarge  the  Court  from  Its  current 
membership  of  9  to  15  and  to  induce  retire- 
ment of  Justices  at  the  age  of  70.  But  Its 
effect  would  not  be  ndlrect.  for  it  was  clear 
that  the  new  appoint  ees  would  be  believers  In 
the  New  Deal  philosophy  and  that  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  ronstltutionality  of  laws 
would  differ  from  tliose  of  the  existing  ma- 
jority 

The  conflict  that  followed  was  one  of  the 
most  bitter  in  American  history.  The  effects 
of  the  months  of  agil  ation  and  recrimination, 
the  effects  of  whicl  did  not  disappear  for 
years.  Technically.  :  loosevelt  lost  the  battle, 
for  the  measure  he  advocated  did  not  pass. 
The  Supreme  Court  retained  a  membership 
of  nine.  But  thro  igh  deaths  and  retire- 
ments and  new  app  Jintmeuts  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  battle  '  ?as  attained.  The  ma- 
jority shifted  to  a  p  )8ition  of  constitutional 
Interpretation  that  ipproved  the  validity  of 
important  New  Deal  laws. 

During  the  seconc  term,  therefore,  much 
legislation  passed  previously  survived  Su- 
preme Court  tests.  The  Social  Security 
Board,  now  part  o'  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  admistered  social-security  benefits 
affecting  scores  of  r  unions  of  people.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  began  ad- 
ministering laws  tha;  assured  labor  rights  of 
collective  bargainin ;.  A  law  establishing 
minimum  wages  ar  d  maximum  hours  of 
work  became  a  reai  ity.  Many  other  steps 
followed  the  same  trend. 

Even  with  the  approaching  danger  of  war 
and  the  eventual  concentration  of  the  na- 
tional economy  on  wir  production,  Roosevelt 
did  not  neglect  carrring  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  steps  which  had  been  planned  for 
years.  In  his  annunl  message  to  Congress 
in  1944  he  made  a  di  finite  statement  of  the 
aims  of  his  progran  ,  and  this  he  repeated 
on  January  6.  1045.  only  S  montha  before 
his  death.    His  1944  message  said: 


"We  have  come  to  a  clear  realization  of 
the  fact  that  true  individual  freedom  can- 
not exist  without  economic  security  and  In- 
dependence. Necessitous  men  are  not  free 
men.  People  who  are  hungry  and  out  of 
a  Job  are  the  stuff  of  which  dictatorships 
are  made. 

"In  our  day  these  economic  truths  have 
become  accepted  as  self-evident.  We  have 
accepted  so  to  speak  a  second  bill  of  rights 
under  which  a  new  basis  of  security  and 
prosperity  can  be  established  for  all  regard- 
less of  station,  race,  or  creed.  Among  these 
are:  The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative 
Job  in  the  industries  or  shops  or  farms  or 
mines  of  the  Nation;  the  right  to  earn  enough 
to  provide  adequate  food  and  clothing  and 
recreation;  the  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise 
and  sell  his  products  at  a  return  which  will 
give  him  and  his  family  a  decent  living;  the 
right  of  every  businessman,  largo  and  small, 
to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  from 
unfair  competition  and  domination  by  mo- 
nopolies at  home  and  abroad;  the  right  of 
every  family  to  a  decent  home;  the  right  to 
adequate  medical  care  and  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  and  enjoy  good  health;  the  right 
to  adequate  protection  from  the  economic 
fears  of  old  a^e.  sickness,  accident,  and  un- 
employment; the  right  to  a  good  education. 
All  of  these  rights  spell  secxirity.  And  after 
this  war  Is  won  we  must  be  prepared  to  move 
forward  in  the  implementation  of  these 
rights  to  new  goals  of  human  happiness  and 
well-being.  America's  own  rightful  place  in 
the  world  depends  In  large  part  upon  how 
fully  these  and  similar  rights  have  been 
carried  Into  practice  for  our  citizens  For 
unless  there  is  security  here  at  home  there 
cannot  be  lasting  peace  In  the  world." 

THE  THIRD  AND  FOtJRTH   CREAT   TASKS 

,  Even  in  1932,  when  Roosevelt  was  formu- 
lating the  domestic  program  of  recovery  and 
reform  which  occupied  him  for  many  years, 
there  were  rumblings  from  both  Europe  and 
Asia  of  the  storms  to  come.  Japan  had 
struck  at  China,  invading  Manchuria.  Hitler 
was  gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy  In  Ger- 
many. The  financial  depression  In  the 
United  States  was  equaled  In  many  other 
countries.  From  the  very  first,  the  foreign 
poUcj  of  the  United  States  received  careful 
attention  from  Roosevelt  and  his  advisers. 

The  first  bold  move  made  by  Roosevelt  In 
1933  was  the  announcement  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy,  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  with  many  na- 
tions, principally  in  Latin  America. 

By  the  time  of  the  second  term,  conditions 
abroad  had  grown  much  worse.  Mussolini 
had  conquered  Ethiopia.  The  Franco  revolt 
against  the  Republic  of  Spain  was  begin- 
ning. Japan,  on  July  7.  1937.  opened  its  full- 
scale  war  against  China,  which  is  still  contin- 
uing. Hitler's  projected  conquest  of  the 
world  was  in  its  preparatory  stages. 

In  spite  of  these  events,  the  p?ople  of  the 
United  States  largely  suffered  from  an  Illu- 
sion as  great  as  that  which  Roosevelt  had 
fought  regarding  the  domestic  situation.  The 
majority  of  Americans  firmly  believed  that 
the  United  States  was  by  Its  geographical  po- 
sition free  from  any  danger  of  invasion  and 
that  It  should  not  concern  Itself  with  the 
troubles  of  other  countries.  It  became  the 
task  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to  begin 
a  third  battle  for  the  facing  of  realities,  this 
time  the  realities  of  world  Interdependence 
and  the  menace  of  fascism. 

How  well  this  task  was  accomplished  Is 
written  in  the  pages  of  recent  history  for  all 
to  read.  It  is  not  possible  to  relate  here  the 
many  and  complex  phases  of  the  battle.  It 
is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  tha 
complete  shifting  of  the  American  attitude 
by  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  was  as  Important  to  final  victory  as  was 
the  actual  fighting  of  the  war.  The  many 
prewar  steps  taken  to  convert  the  Nation  Into 
an  arsenal  of  democracy  played  a  large  part 
In  the  later  victories  of  the  United  Nations. 
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Thus,  when  war  came,  the  United  States 
was  more  nearly  ready  than  at  any  time  in 
Its  history  and  was  already  operating  on  what 
amounted  to  a  wartime  economy. 

But  even  before  our  entry  Into  the  war 
Roosevelt  was  l)eginnlng  his  fourth  and  final 
task  of  bringing  realities  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  was  the  reality  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  must  combine  to  estab- 
lish an  enduring  peace,  must  associate  them- 
selves with  one  another  intimately  In  this 
purpose,  must  cooperate  with  one  another  In 
all  aieas  of  human  endeavor.  The  United 
Nations  took  shape,  and  as  the  years  have 
passed  the  basis  for  association  of  nations 
anri  for  Irtematlonal  cooperative  organiza- 
tions In  many  fields  has  been  laid. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  conscious  as 
never  before  of  its  international  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  and  it  goes  forward 
with  a  sense  of  deep  understanding  of  world 
needs 

President  Roosevelt  is  gone.  As  I  have 
said,  the  task  of  carrying  forward  the  Job 
of  facing  facts  bravely  was  his  legacy  to  the 
world.  Prrbably  no  man  In  history  has  been 
missed  by  so  many  people  as  has  Roosevelt 
since  he  died  But  he  served  his  Nation  not 
by  ruling  It,  nOt  by  miraculous  formulas,  but 
Instead  of  inspiring  his  fellowmen  to  face 
realities  for  themselves  and  to  shoulder  their 
responsibilities  fearlessly.  He  expressed  this 
less  than  6  months  before  his  death  In  these 
words : 

"The  creed  of  our  democracy  Is  that  liberty 
is  acquired  and  kept  by  men  and  women  who 
are  strong  and  self-reliant,  and  possessed  of 
such  wisdom  as  God  gives  to  mankind — men 
and  women  who  are  Just  and  understanding 
and  generous  to  others — men  and  women  who 
are  capable  of  disciplining  themselves — for 
they  are  the  rulers  and  they  must  rule  them- 
selves." 

In  this  faith  the  people  of  the  United  States 
go  forward. 


Our  Demobilization  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REIAARKS 
or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKUUIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14,  1945 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dis- 
couraged and  Impatient  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  in  their  talk 
about  a  demobilization  plan.  These  two 
Departments  paint  a  rosy  and  well-or- 
ganized picture,  but  in  practice  it  is  very 
far  from  the  reality. 

So  far  as  getting  the  job  done  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  working  plan  and  less 
demobilization,  just  confusion  and  in- 
activity. 

The  Army  method  of  handling  all 
their  affairs  through  what  they  call 
channels  is  all  right,  except  that  the 
channel  to  discharge  is  much  too  long, 
too  deep,  and  too  sluggish  for  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  that  have  been  these  years 
in  combat,  deprived  of  the  privileges  of 
normal  lift. 

Now  that  their  task  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  they  merit  a  better 
and  more  expeditious  system  of  action 
toward  Immediate  discharge. 

We  recognize  that  a  considerable 
army  must  be  maintained  for  purposes 
of  occupying  the  conquered  countries. 
That  may  mean  even  2.000.COO  men.  but 
it  does  not  mean  lO.OOO.OW),  and  simple 


justice  demands  that  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble system  operate,  and  operate  quickly, 
to  discharge  the  other  8.000,000.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  were  able 
to  move  fast  enough  bringing  men  into 
the  service,  and  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect them  to  be  just  as  speedy  and  effl- 
cient  in  relieving  those  men  from  the 
service. 

If  we  wait  on  the  Military  Establish- 
ments in  their  present  methods,  age  and 
infirmity  will  overtake  our  soldier  youth 
sooner  than  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ments' action  can  reach  them.  Unless 
the  Army  and  Navy  act  now  and  speed- 
ily, the  Congress  must  of  necessity  in- 
stitute and  execute  a  plan  of  its  own 
that  will  get  the  job  done. 


Equal  Rights  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

or  CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14.  1945 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
-under  leave  to  extend  my  remanks  in  the 
Recors,  I  include  herein  an  article  writ- 
ten by  me  concerning  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  which  appeared  in  the 
Union  Times.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  21, 
1845: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 

The  campaign  which  has  brought  this  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  as  far  as  the  Rules  Conunittee  in  the 
House  is  a  tribute  to  a  slogan.  Equal  rights 
for  women?  Of  course  you're  for  It.  But 
will  this  so-called  equal  rights  amendment 
give  women  equal  rights?  If  Congress  will 
Just  pass  the  amendment  and  the  States 
ratify  it  will  women  have  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities, will  they  get  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  work,  will  they  have  the  same  chances 
for  promotion  as  men? 

The  answer  in  every  case  is  "No."  All  these 
questions  turn  on  tradition,  on  custom,  or 
prejudice,  if  you  will.  You  cant  fight  tradi- 
tion with  a  constitutional  amendment. 

WHAT  IT  REAIXT    UEANS 

But  what  of  equality  in  law?  It  is  imfor- 
tunately  true  that  certain  States  do  still  have 
laws  which  discriminate  against  women. 
However,  other  States,  of  which  Connecticut 
Is  one,  with  minor  exceptions  treat  men  and 
women  as  equals.  It  should  be  possible  to 
amend  the  laws  which  still  discriminate 
against  women. 

What  does  the  amendment  really  mean? 
Under  it  no  act  of  Congress,  no  State  legis- 
lation, no  city  ordinance  can  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  men  and  women.  There 
can  be  no  discrimination  against  women  and 
no  discrimination  In  their  favor. 

In  Connecticut  the  following  legislation 
would  be  in  question  If  the  so-called  equal- 
rights  amendment  were  ratified: 

For  protection  of  the  family :  (1)  the  bus- 
band's  primai7  responsibility  for  family  sup- 
port; (2)  the  allowance  of  household  goods 
and  other  property  exempt  from  the  hus- 
band's debts  when  his  personal  property  is 
Insufficient  to  satisfy  creditors'  claims;  (S) 
employment    before    and    alter    childbirth. 


Some  lawyers  hold  that  since  motherhood  Is 
a  condition  and  not  a  status  these  laws 
would  not  t>e  affected. 

For  the  protection  of  working  women:  (1) 
hours  of  work;  (2)  night  work;  (3)  prohibi- 
tion of  work  In  any  tavern  unless  wife  or 
daughter  of  proprietor;  (4)  Industrial  home 
work;   (5l  providing  seats. 

There  will  also  be  question  concerning  laws 
protecting  women  against  sexual  offenses, 
questions  oi  alimony  and  divorce,  questions 
of  minimum  wages  and  laws  regulating  occu- 
pational hazards. 

Under  Federal  law  the  rights  of  widows 
urder  social-sectirlty  acts  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned. 

CHANGS  IDBAS  ON  rAMlLTf 

Unless  we  mean  to  change  our  Ideas  of 
the  family  as  our  basic  social  tmlt.  as  long  as 
our  present  economic  system  holds,  the  law 
will  have  to  enfcH-ce  different  obligations 
upon  the  husband  and  father  than  upon  the 
wife  and  mother. 

As  to  protective  legislation  for  women,  pro- 
ponents of  the  so-called  equal-rights  amend- 
ment admit  It  would  be  abolished  upon  rati- 
fication of  the  amendment,  but  gaily  state 
they  would  substitute  new  legislation  which 
would  protect  both  men  and  women.  Kxcel- 
lent.  But  how  long  would  it  take?  And  are 
men  and  women  ident'cal? 

Women  cannot  lift  as  heavy  weights  as  can 
men  without  bodily  Injury;  they  are  more 
subject  to  harm  from  certain  industrial  poi- 
sons and  occupational  diseases;  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  permanently  harmed  by  certain 
moral  hazards. 

When  the  war  end  thousands  of  women 
now  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
will  go  back  into  intrastate  industries  and 
service  occupations  where  they  will  require 
the  protection  of  State  labor  laws- 

STBONG  UNIONS  WILL  HELP 

Typically  women  are  not  the  primary 
breadwinners,  and  in  order  to  supplement 
the  family  Income  will  work  for  a  lower  vkage 
than  men.  Strong  unions  might  do  away 
with  the  need  for  certain  protective  legisla- 
tion but  In  too  many  cases  the  women  who 
need  the  protection  most  are  the  ones  In  the 
type  of  work  most  unfavorable  to  organiza- 
tion. 

Endless  litigation  would  be  the  first  out- 
come of  the  ratification  of  the  amendment. 
For  example,  what  is  a  right?  VThat  Is  a 
duty?  Under  the  amendment  could  Selective 
Service  legally  make  a  distinction  between 
men  and  women?  Would  women  be  drafted? 
George  Gordon  Battle,  New  York  attorney,  In 
a  memorandum  submitted  to  a  Senate  sub- 
committee in  favor  of  the  amendment  wrote: 
"Our  answer  is  that  they  could  and  should 
be  so  drafted.  Women  are  citizens.  They 
have  property,  they  owe  the  same  obligations 
to  the  State  that  is  owed  by  men.  They 
should  be  drafted  to  protect  the  State  In  case 
of  war." 

The  difficulties  of  Interpretation  of  this 
seemingly  simple  amendment  with  its  ap- 
pealing name  are  legion. 

FQUAUTT  FOB  WOMKN T«8 

Of  course  we  want  equality  for  women. 
Of  cou'-se  one  has  to  edmlt  there  are  still 
State  laws  which  discriminate  against  women. 
One  must  also  admit  that  some  protective 
legislation  has  hampered  women — very  sel- 
dom, however,  the  women  in  industry.  Cer- 
tain professional  women,  such  as  the  window 
display  artist,  have  been  hampered  by  night 
work  hotxrs  in  some  States.  But  such  laws 
can  and  have  been  amended. 

The  woman  in  industry  still  needs  pro- 
tection. For  her  union  organization  is  the 
real  answer  but  It  may  take  time.  For  all 
women  education  against  outmoded  customs, 
conventions,  and  prejudices  Is  basic.  The  so- 
called  equal  rights  amendment  won't  give 
the  school  teacher  an  equal  chance  at  ad- 
vancement to  principal  or  superintendent; 
It  won't  give  the  woman  in  the  shop  a  chance 
to  be  foreman.    Education  will  do  the  job 
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with  some  help  from  specific  legislation  such 
•a  the  teachers'  equal  pay  bill  passed  by  the 
current  Connecticut  Legislature,  and  the 
equal  pay  bill  recently  Introduced  Into  the 
Senate. 

EQUAL  UCHTS   AMD   PA5T   CAINS 

Equal  rights  by  all  means.  But  equal 
rights  and  all  our  past  gains,  too.  There  la 
no  substitute  for  hard  work.  There  Is  no 
magic  formula.  Equal  rights,  real  and  last- 
ing, can  come  only  through  education.  State 
by  State  campaigns  against  laws  discriminat- 
ing agalnsT  women,  union  organization  of 
women,  and  above  all.  ftill  employment. 


L-41  Stiles  Hoasing  in  Talsa 


Request  To  loTcstifate  NLRB  Mishan- 
^iiag  of  Motion-Picture  Strike 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  cALxroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
6  months  now.  a  strike  ha-s  been  in  effect 
In  the  motion-picture  industry.  For  6 
months  now  people  have  been  out  of 
work.  For  6  months  I  and  my  col- 
leagues from  southern  California  have 
demanded  that  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  take  action  which  would 
terminate  the  strike.  We  must  not  wait 
another  6  months  for  that  Board  to  act. 

I  have  never  at  any  time  taken  sides 
in  the  dispute,  which  is  one  involving  two 
locals  of  the  same  International  or- 
ganization: however.  I  have  t)een  ada- 
mant on  the  subject  of  getting  the  work- 
ers back  on  their  jot)s  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  longer  the  ca.se  dragged  on. 
the  more  complicated  the  entire  situation 
became,  and  I  accuse  the  Government 
agencies  of  causing  the  delay,  through 
their  bungling  failure  to  handle  their 
work  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 
The  United  States  Government  can  be 
accused  of  keeping  thou^sands  of  people 
out  of  work  for  half  a  year. 

I  would  like  to  call  on  the  President  to 
direct  the  NLRB  to  speed  up  its  function 
In  this  case  and  come  to  an  immediate 
decision,  as  ha-s  been  asked  for  17  weeks 
now  by  Members  of  this  House.  I  would 
also  like  to  seek  a  congressional  investi- 
gating ccmmittee  appointed  to  look  into 
the  handling  of  the  entire  case,  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  for  the  completely  un- 
precedented delay  in  settling  the  matter. 

We  cannot  allow  another  labor  dispute 
to  tie  up  a  industry  as  long  as  this  docket 
has.  The  motion-picture  industry  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  national  unity 
which  hclp)ed  us  prosecute  this  war.  In 
fairness  to  this  great  industry  I  feel  that 
we  must  look  into  and  locate  the  causes 
for  the  disruption  of  its  production.  The 
manufacture  of  films  for  entertainment 
is  a  business,  and  ma^t  be  thought  of  as 
such.  We  would  certainly  not  allow 
conditions  like  this  to  go  on  in  any  other 
business,  without  Investigating  the 
trouble.  I  feel  that  we  must  seriously  ex- 
amine the  disorder  here  and  make 
recommendations  if  we  find  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  trouble  lies  within 
the  operation  of  any  governmental 
uaency. 


EXTENSION  OP  R 

or 


1 
tMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  B.  SOiWABE 

or  OKLAHOSli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Odahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  cf  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Tula  Real  Estate 
Board  enclosing  a  resolut  on  adopted  by 
his  board  on  August  24.  1945.  A  copy 
of  this  resolution  foUowfe  these  intro- 
ductory remarks.  I 

The  communication  siates  that  the 
Tulsa  builders  and  realtors  have  at- 
tempted in  every  way  pos:  ible  to  cooper- 
ate with  all  the  rules  aid  regulations 
that  have  been  promulgated  relative  to 
building  and  rent  controls.  The  Douglas 
bomber  plant  has  been  closed  and  em- 
ployees are  being  laid  of;  in  a  number 
of  other  war  plants  an(  industries  at 
Tulsa,  and  it  is  estimatec  that  approxi- 
mately 24,000  war  worker;  have  been  re- 
leased from  Tulsa  war  industries.  Ap- 
parently, most  of  these  people  have  de- 
cided to  make  their  permi  inent  homes  in 
Tulsa,  and  the  veterans 
to  reestablish  their  home;- 
homes  for  their  families 
caused  a  great  congestion 

The  president  of  the  Tv  Isa  Real  Estate 
Board  states; 

It 


all 


are  returning 
and  make  new 
This    has 


la  to  the  best 
nd  to  the  coun- 
of  our  Industry 
pjermltted  to  take 
F  estrlctions    have 
aut<  mobile  Industry, 
other  lines,  and 
In  releasing  us 


We   firmly  believe  that 
Interest  of  our  community 
try  that  bureaucratic  contr(^ 
be  ceased,  and  that  It  be 
Its    place    competitively 
been  removed  from  the 
the  oil  business,  and  most 
we  urgently  beseech  your 
for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  o^er  cities  and 
towns  in  northeastern  Oklahoma  are 
facing  similar  embarrallng  situations 
due  to  the  fact  that  L-41  has  been  pro- 
mulgated and  is  alloweq  to  remain  in 
force.  I  am  informed  tiiat  this  order 
has  been  modified  with  n  f erence  to  cer- 
tain types  of  buildings,  but  the  modifica- 
tions do  not  apply  to  resti  ictions  on  con- 
struction of  dwellings. 

I  am  also  Informed  thit  the  order  is 
to  remain  in  force  unti  Mr.  John  W. 
Snyder.  Director,  OfiBce  ol  War  Mobiliza- 


tion   and    Reconversion, 


returns    from 


Europe,  which  his  office  sjggests  may  be 
about  October  1.  In  the  meantime,  the 
American  public  must  sufler.  Time  is  an 
important  factor  in  consjtruction,  for  it 
is  apparent  that  no  reliefiwill  be  granted 
until  after  October  1.  Tpen  the  season 
of  uncertain  and  inclement  weather  is 
upon  us,  and  constructio  i  work  may  be 
retarded  to  the  point  that  people  will 
actually  suffer  because  of  such  delay 
during  the  winter  mouths  that  are 
ahead. 

Why  should  bureaucra<  y  be  permitted 
such  a  strangle-hold  upoi  the  people  of 
a  free  country?  Why  not  lift  the  heavy 
hand  of  government,  that  is  now  being 
exercised  by  the  bureaucijats,  and  let  the 
people  take  care  of  theirl  needs?  Busi- 
ness wants  to  be  released.  The  people 
want  relief,  and  Congress  should  afford 
this  relief.    Let  us  aboliili  the  bureaus 


and  drive  the  bureaucrats  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  divorce  them  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.    This  does  not  mean 
that  these  bureaus  and  their  functions 
and  the  power  to  continue  their  regi- 
mentaUon  should  be  merely  shifted  to 
some  authorized  department  of  govern- 
ment.    The  people   will   not   be   satis- 
fied with  the  placing  of  these  functions 
under  Cabinet  Members,    or    as    func- 
tioning agencies  of   some  duly   consti- 
tuted department  of  our  Government. 
What  the  people  want  is  that  these  bu- 
reaus and   their   functions  be  entiriely 
eliminated.    They   want  to   get   rid  of 
them  absolutely  and  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  idea  that  is  being  expressed 
here  in  Washington  in  some  quarters 
that  they  be  integrated  int  •  some  of  the 
older    established    departments.    I    am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
agree  that  while  they  were  at  home  dur- 
ing the  recent  recess  of  Congress,  they 
heard  on  every  hand  such  expressions 
from  the  people.    We  are  merely  their 
Representatives  and  should  heed  sound 
counsel  and  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Americans  look  forward  to  our  getting 
rid  of  bureaucracy  in  whatever  form  it 
appears  in  the   administration   of  the 
afBairs  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 

The  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  has  been  an 
active  organization  for  over  25  years  serving 
the  city  and  county  of  Tulsa.  Okla.  It  Is  a 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards,  and  during  Ita  existence  has 
cooperated  with  other  similar  organizations 
In  this  State  and  Nation.  For  many  years 
this  board  has  been  a  great  factor  In  the 
building  and  developing  of  the  city  of  Tulsa 
and  has  at  all  times  endeavored  to  promote 
civic,  commercial,  and  Industrial  expansion 
In  the  city  of  Tulsa.  During  the  war  years 
this  board  has  set  up  a  postwar  planning  com- 
mittee, which  has  carefully  considered  and 
studied  the  present  and  future  needs  of  this 
city  with  reference  to  real-estate  matters,  and 
as  a  result  thereof  reports  that  certain  fac- 
tors now  exist  which  should  be  given  Immedi- 
ate consideration  and  definite  action  should 
result  therefrom.  From  this  study  It  has 
been  found  that — 

Whereas  the  Immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  the  termination  of  the  war  Is 
now  a  fact  and  simultaneously  war  contracts 
are  being  canceled  In  the  city  of  Tulsa  and 
vicinity  which  will  result  In  a  large  amount 
of  unemployment,  and  the  need  for  reem- 
ployment Is  of  utmost  urgency;  and 

Whereas  the  War  E>epprtment  Is  speeding 
up  the  discharge  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  In  the  immediate 
future,  and  as  a  result  a  large  number  of 
veterans  will  be  seeking  employment,  and  It 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  Important  factor  now; 
and 

Whereas  there  is  a  dire  need  of  housing. 
Industrial,  commercial,  and  private.  Including 
all  types  of  housing  and  building  and  con- 
struction work  in  the  city  of  Tulsa  and  vi- 
cinity, which  need  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
wartime  recess  of  construction  and  govern- 
mental restrictions  placed  thereon;   and 

Whereas  a  removal  of  t-he  governmental 
restrictions  on  the  building  and  sale  of  real 
estate  wUl  enable  private  enterprises  to  Im- 
mediately proceed  to  employ  the  returning 
veterans  and  unemployed  war  workers  tn 
carrying  forward  this  housing  and  indus- 
trial construction  program  so  much  needed  in 
the  city  of  Tulsa  and  vicinity:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  does  hereby  re- 
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quest  the  proper  governmental  authorities  to 
remove  aU  Government  restrictions  on  the 
building,  sale,  and  management  of  real  estate 
BO  that  private  enterprise  can  proceed  forth- 
with to  employ  the  war  veterans  and  unem- 
ployed war  workers  to  their  full  capacity,  thus 
helping  to  fulfill  existing  needs  In  relation  to 
employment  and  housing,  both  commercial 
and  private,  so  critically  needed  at  this  time 
and  in  the  Immediate  future  in  the  city  cf 
Tulsa  and  vicinity. 
AcctrsT  24.  1945. 


J.  W.  Hanes  Points  Out  Part  Played  by 
Russia  in  German  Mark's  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  September  14.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are 
being  made  the  victims  of  a  great  inter- 
national swindle.  It  is  a  deliberate 
fraud,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  not  yet 
fully  revealed.  The  extent  to  which  our 
taxpayers  are  to  be  bled  and  swindled 
cannot  now  be  estimated,  but  high  and 
reputable  authority  places  the  eventual 
loss  In  terms  of  billions.  Is  it  not  time 
for  the  people  to  demand  a  show-down 
from  those  who  are  defrauding  our  citi- 
zens of  billions  of  dollars  by  a  vicious 
international  intrigue  so  arrogant  and 
unconscionable  that  it  challenges  the 
credulity  of  all  honest  men? 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  Baltimore 
News-Post.  Thursday,  September  13, 
1945.  ought  to  arouse  the  indignation  of 
every  patriotic  American.  Just  so  long 
as  the  Congress  yields  to  the  demands 
upon  our  Treasury  made  by  Interna- 
tional beggars,  aided  and  abetted  by  un- 
scrupulous American  financial  houses 
acting  as  agents  for  foreign  nations  in 
promoting  these  international  loans,  I 
say  the  American  people  will  become  the 
taxpaying  slaves  of  foreign  countries, 
because  these  loans  will  not  be  repaid. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred: 

Gesman    Mask's    Inflatiom — J.    W.    Hanes 
PoiKTS  Otrr  Part  Plated  Bt  Russia 

New  York.  September  13.— The  new  Army 
ruling  forbidding  Amercan  soldiers  In  Ger- 
many from  swapping  Soviet-Issued  occupa- 
tion marks  lor  United  States  dollars  Is  a  pal- 
liative and  not  a  cure,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  John  W.  Hanes  had 
warned  today. 

Mr.  Hanes  said: 

"Such  a  move  is  comparable  to  attempting 
to  bail  out  a  lake  with  a  fork.  It  does  not 
halt  the  Russians  from  inflating  the  German 
mark  to  their  hearts  content  nor  does  it  stem 
the  floodtlde  of  marks  now  rolling  from  Soviet 
printing  presses  and  filling  Germany  with 
paper  which  America  Is  pledged  to  redeem." 

It  was  Mr.  Hanes  who,  when  he  returned 
from  Europe  last  week  with  Richard  E.  Berlin, 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corp..  exposed  the 
fact  that  Uie  Americans  had  turned  over  to 
the  Russians  the  plates  from  which  the  oc- 
cupation markB  are  being  printed, 

PLATES  8I7KRENDEREO 

At  the  time  ho  warned  that  United  States 
citizens  stand  to  be  bled  of  unestlmated  bil- 


lions because  of  the  "stupidity"  In  surrender- 
ing the  plates  to  the  Reds  who  have  flatly 
refused  to  exchange  the  marks  for  their  own 
currency,  while  America  trades  for  them  at 
the  rate  of  10  to  $1. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Hanes'  disclosures,  the 
United  States  Group  CcuncU's  finance  divi- 
sion in  Berlin  quickly  issued  the  order  pro- 
hibiting American  soldiers  from  exchanging 
the  Soviet-printed  marks  for  American  dol- 
lars. 

"Tlie  American  taxpayer  has  been  getting 
hooked."  said  Col.  Bernard  Bernstein,  division 
chief,  in  announcing  the  new  regulation. 

"I'll  say  he  is  getting  hooked."  commented 
Mr.  Hanes.  "And  he  wont  realize  how  much 
he  really  is  hooked  until  the  German  econ- 
omy Is  flattened  under  the  steam-roller  of 
an  Inflation  Inspired  by  the  Russians." 

PERTINENT  QUEHT 

"I'm  still  asking — how  did  the  Russians 
get  the  plates  to  print  the  marks,  and  why? 
Why  wasn't  the  amount  of  currency  Russia 
can  float  controlled?" 

One  of  the  primary  Interests  of  American 
occupation  forces  In  Germany,  Mr.  Hanes 
pointed  out,  Is  the  stabilization  of  the 
economy  there. 

He  declared: 

"But  after  the  German  currency  has  been 
rxiinously  Inflated  the  British  and  the  United 
States  win  have  to  put  up  to  gain  stabiliza- 
tion and  from  the  talks  now  going  on  in 
Washington  we.  and  we  alone,  will  be  left 
holding  the  bag. 

"We  had  better  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  America  is  going  to  have  to  clean  up 
the  mess." 

BRITAIMS  THOtTBLES 

Mr.  Hanes  apparently  referred  to  the  grow- 
ing realization  In  this  country  that  Britain 
will  have  a  difficult  time  controlling  her  own 
economy,  let  alone  trying  to  bolster  that  of 
another  nation. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  cotm try's  outstand- 
ing financial  experts,  Mr.  Hanes  considered 
the  following  statement  seriously  before  he 
utt«-ed  It. 

Then  he  said: 

"My  feeling  is  that  we  can  stay  In  Ger- 
many and  do  a  good  Job.  We  should  stay 
there  and  do  a  good  Job.  But  If  we  are  going 
to  stay  and  end  In  a  debacle.  I  think  we 
should  get  out." 

MONETARY  CONTDMOlf 

There  is  no  one  today  who  can  estimate 
the  biUions  of  marks  which  have  »>een  floated 
In  the  Reich.  Mr.  Hanes  said.  This  stems 
from  the  evil,  he  added,  of  two  parties  print- 
ing money  with  neither  one  knowing  what 
the  other  Is  printing. 

Mr.  Hanes  recalled  the  German  Inflationary 
era  after  World  War  I,  when  a  German  had 
to  have  a  basketful  of  marks  to  buy  one  egg. 
Now  Germany  appears  to  be  headed  tn  the 
same  direction,  only  this  time  the  United 
States  stands  to  foot  the  bUl  and  all  becaiise 
we  turned  our  money-making  machinery  over 
to  a  country  which  refuses  to  recognize  the 
currency  it  turns  out. 


Elimination  of  Needless  Govemment  Bu- 
reaus, Commissions,  and  Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14,  1945 

Mr.  PnTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
problem  which  confronts  Congress  and 
ought  to  have  its  prompt  attention  deals 


with  the  enormous  number  of  Govern- 
ment bureaus,  commissions,  and  depart- 
ments. Some  of  these  have  been  created 
as  war  agencies  and  others  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  time.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  about  reduction  of  expenses,  and 
all  of  it  is  very  much  in  point  in  view  of 
the  heavy  burden  of  debt  which  haners 
over  the  American  people.  One  of  my 
friends  commented  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
efTect  that  the  best  means  of  reducing 
taxes  is  have  reduced  spending.  The 
elimination  of  Federal  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies which  are  not  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  Federal  business  is  a  good  place 
to  make  a  beginning. 

PRESroENT  TRtTMAN  REQUESTS  AUTHORrTT  TO 
ABOLISH    AND    CONSOUDATS    BXntXATTS 

In  a  message  to  Congress  by  President 
Truman  on  May  24,  1945.  authority  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  was  requested  by  President 
Truman.  He  points  out  in  his  message 
that  this  is  a  job  that  has  to  be  done  by 
some  one  man  with  absolute  authority  to 
take  proper  steps  to  bring  about  a  real  re- 
form in  order  to  eliminate  a  great  many 
bureaus,  commissions,  and  departments 
which  are  not  needed  and  which  .serve 
only  as  a  burden  and  an  expense  on  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

The  President's  message  is  foimd  on 
page  5015  of  the  Congressional  Rscoro 
for  May  24.  1S45,  and  is  well  worth  care- 
ful consideration.  I  know  that  the  trans- 
fer of  unlimited  power  in  connection 
with  this  problem  makes  it  possible  for 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  to  abuse 
his  power.  That  objection  has  been 
available  in  connection  with  all  wartime 
emergency  legislation.  The  answer  to 
the  objection  is  that  somebody  has  to 
be  trusted  with  this  job.  Congress  must 
delegate  the  power  and  the  authority 
and.  in  my  opinion,  there  should  be  no 
limitations.  If  that  power  and  authority 
are  abused  or  used  for  political  purposes. 
Congress  can  abolish  the  same,  I  am 
willing  to  take  the  President  at  his  word, 
and  I  believe  that  he  will  do  a  business- 
like and  efficient  job  if  legislation  is 
passed,  giving  him  that  power  to  do  it. 

OOMPTaOLLn   GSNBUL   UND6AT    C.    WAKEEN 
POINTS  Otrr  NEED  roR  legislatiom 

In  support  of  my  position  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  want  to  quote  from  Comptroller 
General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  who  has 
made  it  his  business  to  go  into  this  ques- 
tion of  reorganization  of  Government 
agencies  very  carefully.  Many  of  us 
know  Mr.  Warren  as  a  former  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
rated  as  one  of  our  most  valuable  and 
active  and  efBcient  legislators.  He  never 
made  much  noise,  but  his  work  was 
effective  and  worth  while,  and  the  House 
of  Represent£,tives  suffered  a  great  loss 
when  he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the 
position  of  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  His  argument  in  favor 
of  giving  the  President  authority  to 
abolish  unnecessary  bureaus  ts^  well  put 
and  I  don't  think  it  can  be  improved 
upon,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  Ex- 
penditures Committee  will  follow  Mr. 
Warren's  suggestions. 

Comptroller  General  Warren's  testi- 
mony before  the  House  committee  favors 
legislation. 
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The  following  news  item  from  the 
Evening  SUr  of  Washington.  D.  C.  of 
September  5.  1945.  gives  a  summary  of 
Mr.  Warren  s  testimony  and  every  bit  of 
It  Is  directly  in  point.  It  is  as  follows: 
Wabxkm   Uiccs   House   Cixawtno   or   UNrriD 

Statbi    Stt-Uf — T«i.La    Hous«    Otoup    of 

DCFLICATTOWS  BT  UWITED  STATTS  AGKNCHS 

Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren  to- 
day told  a  congreaalonal  committee  the  pres- 
ent Oovemment  »et-up  Is  a  "hodgepodge 
and  craiy  quilt  of  duplications,  overlapping. 
Inefflciencles.  and  inconsistencies  " 

Testifying  before  the  House  Expenditure* 
Committee  In  support  of  President  Truman's 
plea  for  broad  p«.)wer8  to  reorganize  Oovem- 
ment agencies.  Mr  Warren  told  Congress  It 
cannot  b«  expected  to  remedy  the  situation 
and  aaked  instead  that  the  President  be  given 
authority  to  clean  house. 

"The  present  system  la  probably  an  Ideal 
one  for  the  tax-eaters  and  those  who  wish  to 
keep  themselves  perpetually  attached  to  the 
pay  roll,  but  it  Is  bad  for  those  who  have  to 
pay  the  bill."  Mr.  Warren  declared. 
picTuaa  ovnoAPPiNQ 

Mr.  Warren  gave  this  picture  of  some  Fed- 
eral establishments: 

1  The  transportation  field  U  divided 
among  75  bureaus,  divisions,  and  agenclea. 
The  Oovernmenfs  travel  and  freight  bill  la 
as  much  as  It  cost  to  run  the  whole  Federal 
establishment  30  years  ago. 

2  The  Labor  Department  collects  the  stat- 
istics from  the  Individuals  constituting  the 
labor  force  while  the  Commerce  Department 
collects  the  data  from  the  employers. 

3  There  are  at  least  12  Federal  retirement 
systems,  each  with  lU  own  rules. 

4  Public  bousing  Is  financed  by  15  agen- 
cies. 

5  Labor  relations  are  spread  over  eight 
departments  and  agencies. 

8.  A  doeen  burenus  and  departments  are 
Involved  in  administration  of  public  land. 

"an  0«V10l»  CONTUCT" 

7.  There  Is  "an  obvious  conflict"  between 
tire  functions  of  various  agenclea  concerning 
aid  to  the  States  in  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

8.  Two  Ocvernment  corporations  "are  doing 
a  thriving  customs  business"  In  addition  to 
the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Warren  said  the  Indtancee  cited  "are 
merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  things  which 
the  President  should  be  empowered  to  look 
Into  and  remedy." 

"I  dont  advocate  abolition  of  anything 
that  Is  proper  or  necessary."  Mr.  Warren  said. 
adding.  'aUhough.  with  a  $300,000,000,000 
debt.  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  too  old- 
fashioned  if  I  say  It  Is  time  we  draw  In  our 
belts:  to  see  that  the  Oovemment  at  least 
gets  value  for  Its  huge  expenditures,  and  to 
weed  out  Inefficiencies  and  to  hold  those  In 
charge  to  a  responsibility  that  Qannot  be 
dodged  or  evaded." 

BACKS  nxA  roa  axvisioN 

"Congress  can  give  the  taxpayers  their  first 
break  In  a  long  time  by  giving  the  President 
authority  he  asks  for."  Mr.  Warren  declared. 

Mr.  Warren  said  the  legislation  should  pro- 
vide for  abolition  of  agency  functions  Instead 
of  Just  their  transfer.  Only  that  will  make 
for  r»al  economy,  he  said.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  reorganization  authority  be 
given  to  President  Truman  only  for  the 
length  of  his  term. 

IM  CONCLUSION 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  that 
there  is  a  real  Job  to  be  done  in  getting 
rid  of  these  different  agencies,  one  of 
which  duplicates  the  work  of  another  and 
contributes  both  to  inefficiency  and  to  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  that 


serves  no  good  purpose.  We  ought  to 
give  the  taxpayers  a  bre^k.  We  must 
make  it  possible  to  reorganize  these  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Government.  I 
am  willing  to  go  the  whole  way  and  I 
would  not  exempt  any  single  executive 
agency  from  the  power  conferred  upon 
the  President  in  makingj  proper  reor- 
ganization. 


Misioari  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  A.  tiARREH 


or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPR  ESENTATIVES 


Friday.  September  14.  1945 

Mr.     BARRETT    of    IVyoming. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to 
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tendencies 


congrea  slonal 
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marks.  I  include  herein  an  editorial  from 
the  Mitchell  (8.  Dak.)  Gazette  under 
date  of  Au^'ust  9.  1945.  o\  the  matter  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  Authority: 

MISSOC1U  aivra  dk%ti^opment 

Every  citizen  of  South 
terest.  whether  he  realizes 
•ourl  River  development, 
potentialities  of  the  river 
against    Its   destructive 
effort  made  to  capitalize  the 
edy  the  latter.     Now.  throi^gh 
the  governors  of  States 
or  traversed  by  It 
atlves  of  those  States,  and 
individuals,  an  approprlat 
for  Just  the  thing  for  whlc 
citizens  have  been  worklnf 

And  what  are  we  doing 
patmg  the  energy  which 
tered  In  capitalizing  on  oui 
to  accomplishing  the  thln{ 
The  personal  pronoun  "we* 
In  the  valley  who  should  be 
Instead  of  dividing  their 

After  many  years  of  effort 
ment.  the  Government  pu 
on  the  Job  of  Investlgatlr^ 
transportation.  Irrigation, 
control  possibilities.    That 
ed  favorably  on  all  four 
gested  to  Congress  what  Is 
Sloan  plan  of  deveiopmen 
strength  of  this  report  and 
recommendation,  that 
the  appropriation.    Army 
reau    of    Reclamation, 
Commission,     and     the 
Service  are  actually  on 
way  for  this  great  beneflcla 
day  brings  river  developmerit 
Sloan  plan  closer  to  frulilo 

As   hope   for  Missouri 
began  to  blossom  Into  realijty 
ated  a  group  of  advocates 
ley   Authority    (MVA). 
Tennessee  Valley   Authorl1*r 
advocating  river  development 
out  In  Its  effort  to  convlnc^ 
the  valley  of  Its  benefits. 
headed  In  South  Dakota 
ers  Union,  are  Insisting  tha 
effort  b«  placed  under  the 
erally  controlled  authority 
South   Dakota   Reclamat 
flclals  and  other  advocates 
ment  declare  this  would 
tlcn  so  well  established  on 
tlon  of  Army  engineers  In 
Pick-Sloan  plan. 

It   Is  the  privilege  of 
Farmers    Union    to 


th! 


th» 


Mr. 
extend  my  re- 


Dakota  has  an  In- 
or  not.  In  Mis- 
many  years  the 
htjve  been  matched 
and   an 
former  and  rem- 
the  efforts  of 
bordering  the  river 
represent- 
)tber  groups  and 
has  been  made 
Missouri  Valley 
so  long, 
ibout  It?     Dtssl- 
qught  to  be  cen- 
successful  effort 
so  long  desired, 
means  the  folks 
pulling  together, 
forces. 

for  river  develop- 
Army  engineers 
Missouri   River 
jower.  and  flood- 
(  ommlttee  report- 
post  tbllltles.  and  sug- 
khown  as  the  Pick- 
It  was  on  the 
of  the  engineer's 
finally  made 
glneers.  the  Bu- 
Pederal    Power 
Conservation 
Job.  paving  the 
effort,  and  every 
under  the  Pick- 


cares  to.  whether  related  to  MVA  or  any  other 
Government-control  scheme,  but  It  Is  now 
putting   Itself   m   the   position  of   delaying 
river  development,  rather  than  assisting  that 
development.    Beyond  this,  if  the  addresss  of 
James    Patton.    national    president    of    the 
Farmers  Union,  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion, 
they  are  not  giving  those  whom  they  would 
attract  to  the  MVA  a  complete  picture.    Pat- 
ton's  address  at  the  Farmers  Union  meeting 
here  several  weeks  ago  left  the  uninformed 
m   his  audience  with   the  opinion   that   It 
must  be  MVA  or  nothing;   that  to  oppose 
MVA  was  to  oppose  the  whole  development 
program.     He  didn't  say  It  In  so  many  exact 
words,   but   willfully   or   otherwise,   that   Is 
the  impression  he  gave  his  audience  on  that 
occasion;  and  reliable  Information  from  other 
sources  Indicates  that  "MVA  or  nothing"  Is 
the  theme  on  which  MVA  advocates  are  build- 
ing their  effort  to  gain  recruits.    This,  of 
course,  Is  not  right,  and  the  South  Dakota 
Farmers  Union  will  not  be  doing  Itself  any 
credit  If  in  Its  zeal  for  the  MVA  It  attempU 
to  convince  Its  members  and  other  citizens 
that  the  only  route  to  proper  development 
of  the  river  and  the  valley  through  which 
It  flows  la  by  creating  a  counterpart  of  the 
TVA.    That  organization  or  any  other  will 
not  be  giving  the  whole  development  pro- 
gram a  fair  hearing  if  It  tells  only  of  the 
apparent  successes  of  the  TVA  and  falls  to 
reveal  Its  many  shortcomings  and  unadapta- 
blllty  to  the  Missouri  Rlvery  Valley  situation. 
That   the   TVA   has    not   only   failed    to 
accomplish  what  Its  supporters  claim  for  it, 
but  would  In  even  lesser  degree  meet  the 
fourfold  expectations  of  the  larger  Missouri 
Valley  project.  Is  the  opinion  of  many  care- 
ful students  of  the  TVA.    Those   opinions 
should  bt  weighed  against  those  of  the  MVA 
backers. 

The  Gazette  believes  that  South  Dakota 
should  go  along  with  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  and 
shall,  on  occasion,  give  additional  reason  for 
that  belief. 

In  the  meantime,  we  suggest  that  advocates 
of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  already  In  operation 
as  far  as  preliminary  effort  Is  concerned,  and 
those  supporting  the  MVA.  handle  with  care 
one  of  the  biggest  golden  eggs  that  has  been 
dropped  Into  South  Dakota's  nest  since  state- 
hood, lest  It  be  scrambled  In  the  rough 
handling  given  It  by  both  groups. 
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Suryey  of  Pacific  Areas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14,  1945 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  report  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries: 

StntvxT  or  PACinc  Areas 

(Report  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee) 

Pour  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  Mr.  Bonnsx  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jackson  of  Washington,  Mr. 
PATTEasoN  of  California,  and  Mr.  Farrington 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  have  recently  ac- 
companied the  subcommittee  on  Post-War 
Use  of  Pacific  Bases  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Representatives'  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  on  a  comprehensive 
Inspection  of  United  States  naval  bases  In 
the  Pacific.     The   primary  purpose   of   this 
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survey  was  to  determine  which  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  occupied  by  cur  armed  forces  should 
be  retained  by  the  United  States  after  the 
war  as  naval  bases.  A  complete  report  con- 
cerning this  Inspection,  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  future  disposition  of  these 
islands,  has  been  mode  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned subcommittee  of  the  Comlttee  on 
Naval  Affairs.  With  that  report  and  Its  con- 
clusions, the  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  participat- 
ing In  this  survey  are  In  complete  agreement 
snd  accord;  we  concur  in  Its  recommenda- 
tions. The  report  here  made  Is  Intended  only 
as  a  supplement  to  that  report  and  deals  only 
with  those  aspects  of  the  merchant  marine, 
the  fisheries,  and  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  which  are  normally  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

This  report  Is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part 
I  deals  with  the  potential  importance  of  these 
island  bases  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  American  fishing  Industry, 
while  part  II  deals  with  the  present  activities 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  in  the 
Pacific. 

PAST  X 

In  determining  which  Islands  should  be 
retained  as  naval  and  military  bases,  stra- 
tegic consideration  must  be  the  controlling 
(actor.  By  reason  of  their  location,  available 
sheltered  anchorage,  weather  conditions, 
land  area,  and  other  factors,  some  of  these 
Pacific  Islands  have  a  greater  actual  poten- 
tial protection  value  to  the  United  States 
than  do  others.  While  some  may  have 
greater  economic  possibilities  that  consider- 
ation must  be  secondary;  our  first  considera- 
tion must  be  to  Insure  that  the  United  States 
Is  adequately  protected  from  future  attack 
through  the  Pacific.  So  far  as  Is  necessary  to 
accomplish  that  purpose,  bases  must  be  re- 
tained In  all  areas  of  that  ocean  Irrespective 
of  cost,  as  such  protection  Is  a  compara- 
tively Inexpensive  form  of  national  Insurance. 
But  while  strategic  factors  must  control  the 
■election  of  these  bases,  their  economic 
possibilities  should  not  be  neglected.  Sub- 
stantial sums  of  money  will  be  required  for 
their  construction  and  upkeep.  The  survey 
made  by  the  participating  members  of  the 
Merchaat  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
has  indicated  that  they  may  also  provide  a 
substantial  commercial  income  which.  In 
part  at  least,  will  compensate  for  their  cost. 

So  far,  the  economic  possibilities  of  many 
of  these  Pacific  Islands  have  not  been  ex- 
ploited except  by  the  Japanese.  Prior  to  the 
war,  American  Interest  In  the  Pacific  was 
limited.  Our  commercial  relations  with 
these  Islands  consisted  only  in  the  work  of  a 
few  trading  vessels.  The  islands  under 
Japanese  mandate,  consisting  of  most  of 
those  north  of  the  equator,  were  subject  to 
a  policy  of  strict  exclusion  of  Americans  and 
Europeans,  enforced  by  the  Japanese  to  pre- 
vent discovery  of  the  fortifications  being 
erected  by  them  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
their  mandate  under  tha  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Since  our  occupation  of  these  Islands,  the 
requirements  of  warfare  In  the  Pacific  have 
precluded  any  thorough  Investigation  of  their 
commercial  possibilities.  The  survey  by  the 
participating  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  was  hin- 
dered by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  still  hold 
many  of  these  Islands.  Recently  representa- 
tives of  the  Foreign  Fconomlc  Administration 
have  begun  limited  surveys  of  the  economic 
resources  and  potentialities  of  some  of  these 
areas.  As  soon  as  war  requirements  and  con- 
ditions will  permit,  thorough  Inspections  of 
the  economic  possibilities  of  these  areas,  and 
perhaps  Government  assistance  In  their  de- 
velopment, apF>ears  to  be  both  advisable  and 
necessary.  The  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  who  Join  In 
this  report  suggest  that  such  stirveys  be 
undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 
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From  their  inspection,  study,  and  conver- 
sations both  with  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
with  natives,  these  members  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  these  Island  bases  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  prediction  that  they  can  be  made  to  pay 
In  large  part  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
for  naval  and  military  purposes,  providing 
they  are  subject  to  an  administration  that  is 
alert  to  their  economic  possibilities  and  will- 
ing to  adopt  policies  that  will  permit  their 
commercial  development. 

The  commercial  importance  of  these  Island 
areas  is: 

(a)  as  stepping  stones  In  trans-Pacific  sea 
and  air  commerce 

(b)  as  tremendous  sources  of  fish  and  other 
marine  products 

(c)  as  sources  of  tropical  products,  such  as 
copra,  fruits,  and  medicinal  plants 

(d)  as  sources  of  minerals 

(e)  as  points  of  Interest  to  tourists,  scien- 
tists, educators,  and  those  Interested  In  na- 
tive life,  and 

(f)  as  sources  of  native  handicraft  and 
trade  with  the  natives  of  these  Islands. 

These  factors  are  discussed  below: 

(a)  Aids  to  American  trans-Pacific  trade  and 
commerce 

Trade  with  China  and  other  parts  of  the 
Orient,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  with  many  Islands  of  the 
Pacific  will  unquestionably  develop  and  ex- 
pand during  the  postwar  era.  These  areas 
not  only  offer  many  markets  for  American 
products,  but  are  substantial  producers  of 
raw  materials  useful  to  our  economy. 

Our  merchant  marine  and  our  commercial 
firms  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take 
over  a  large  porttlon  of  that  trcuie  formerly 
handled  by  the  Japanese  and  their  vessels. 
The  Japanese  merchant  marine  should  be 
limited  to  only  such  vessels  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  handle  trade  among  the  Japanese 
home  Islands.  All  other  commerce  formerly 
carried  by  Japanese  ships  should  now  be 
handled  In  ships  of  the  United  Nations.  To 
handle  this  Job,  the  number  of  American 
vessels  operating  in  the  Pacific  trade  will 
have  to  be  substantially  increased. 

Because  of  the  vast  distances  Involved  In 
the  Pacific  area,  these  vessels  will  require 
harbor  facilities  where  supplies  of  fuel  and 
foodstuffs  can  be  replenished.  Bases  stra- 
tegically located  for  Navy  purposes  can  well 
supply  this  need.  In  addition,  the  local 
products  discussed  below  will  enable  such 
vessels  to  Increase  their  revenue  by  taking  on 
and  discharging  cargo  at  these  Islands. 

It  Is  suggested  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Maritime  Commission  survey  routes  to  and 
through  the  Pacific  Islands  In  order  to  deter- 
mine which  routes  are  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine us  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  and  to  determine  which  of  such 
routes  shall  be  entitled  to  an  operating  dif- 
ferential subsidy  and  the  other  benefits  speci- 
fied in  that  statute. 

It  Is  In  air  commerce,  however,  that  these 
Islands  assume  their  gieatest  Importance. 
From  San  Francisco  to  Manila  is  a  distance 
of  over  8,000  miles.  From  our  west  coast  to 
Singapore  is  over  10.000  miles.  The  distances 
to  other  portions  of  the  vast  Pacific  are  pro- 
portionately great.  Almost  all  of  these  dis- 
tances are  over  open  water.  To  engage  suc- 
cessfully in  air  commerce  across  the  Pacific 
and  to  carry  adequate  pay  loads,  landing 
fields  must  be  sufficiently  close  to  permit  re- 
fueling, rest  for  crews  and  passengers,  and 
as  refuges  against  Inclement  weather.  In- 
creased use  of  land  planes  for  over  water 
routes,  because  of  their  greater  efficiency,  fur- 
ther stresses  the  need  for  these  landing  spots. 
As  military  and  naval  needs  require  the 
maintenance  of  airfields  and  flight  strips 
upon  such  Islands,  these  can  be  used  by 
American  commercial  airplanes  with  a  min- 


imum of  duplication  and  a  resiUtant  lessen- 
ing of  operating  costs.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  require  such  air  lines  to  bear  a  portion 
of  the  cost  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  airfields.  But  whether  the  fuU  cost  Is 
borne  "by  the  Government  or  shared  by  air- 
line operators,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  our 
possession  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  bases  will 
be  a  tremendous  aid  and  Impetus  to  Ameri- 
can trans-Pacific  commercial  air  transixir- 
tatlon. 

(b)  Fisheries 

Probably  the  greatest  sources  cf  wealth 
of  these  Pacific  Islands  are  (he  superabun- 
dant supplies  of  fl5h  found  In  their  vicinity. 
Areas  surrounding  these  Islands  and  atolls  are 
the  feeding  grounds  of  untold  millions  of 
fish  of  all  varieties.  Tuna,  mullet,  sword- 
fish,  bonlto,  and  shark  are  but  a  few  of  the 
types  of  fish  which  can  be  taken  In  these 
waters  In  enormous  quantities.  On  one 
small  island,  a  few  sailors  fishing  for  recrea- 
tion have  been  able  to  supply  a  large  garrison 
of  men  with  many  times  more  fish  than  can 
be  consumed.  As  one  officer  Interviewed 
stated,  "All  you  have  to  do  Is  drop  a  hook 
and  pull  up  a  fish.  They  are  no  numerous 
you  don't  even  have  to  use  bait." 

Prior  to  tlie  war,  Japanese  fiiihing  vessels 
extensively  used  these  waters.  During  1937, 
the  last  year  for  which  records  are  available. 
Japanese  commercial  fishermen  took  from  the 
waters  of  the  Japanese-mandated  Islands 
alone  over  35.0(X)  metric  tons  of  edible  fish 
having  a  value  of  almost  7,000.000  yen  (not 
Including  the  value  of  shellfish  and  miscel- 
laneous msrlne  products).  In  addition  to 
their  usual  fishing  methods,  the  Japanese 
were  also  beginning  to  use  fioating  canneries 
on  a  large  scale,  which  would  have  further 
Increased  their  fishing  revenues.  Today, 
with  the  development  of  refrigeration  and 
quick -freeze  methods,  and  through  the  use 
of  these  fioating  canneries,  the  fisheries  sur- 
rounding these  Pacific  Islands  can  be  used  by 
American  fishing  vessels  to  supply  great 
quantities  of  this  necessary  and  vital  food, 
and  to  provide  a  substantial  Income  for  many 
thousands  of  American  fishermen.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  place  a  definite  lim- 
itation upon -the  number  of  merchant  ves- 
sels and  fishing  craft  which  the  Japanese 
should  be  permitted  to  use  after  the  war. 
American  merchant  ships  and  fishing  vessels 
should  be  used  to  replace  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  as  soon  as  military 
conditions  permit,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
conduct  a  thorough  survey  of  the  waters  sur- 
rounding these  Pacific  islands  in  order  to 
Inform  American  fishing  men  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  they  offer,  and  to  discover 
the  spawning  and  living  grounds  of  these 
fish.  It  Is  further  suggested  that  the  Con- 
gress appropriate  whatever  funds  may  be 
necessary  for  such  a  survey,  as  such  expendi- 
ture should  return  substantial  future  divi- 
dends. 

(c)  Trade  in  copra,  fruits,  and  other  tropical 
products 

Prior  to  the  war.  large  quantities  of  copra 
and  some  tropical  fruits  were  exported  from 
the  Pacific  Islands.  During  the  prewar  years, 
falling  prices  lowered  the  volume  of  such 
products,  particularly  copra,  which  were  tx- 
ported.  ■  Whether  these  can  be  profitably  pro- 
duced In  the  postwar  era  will  depend  on 
world  market  prices.  If  they  can  be  prof- 
itably exported,  they  will  supply  substantial 
additional  cargo  for  American  merchant  ships 
stopping  at  these  islands. 

Demands  for  tropical  fruits  have  been  ln> 
creasing  In  recent  years.  With  this  expand- 
ing market,  it  Is  possible  that  additional 
cargoes  of  these  products  may  also  be  at- 
tained. 
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(d)  Po**ii>lt  mineral  reaoureea 
Prior  to  ttoe  war.  Uve  Japmnese  extracted 
Urge  unovmt*  at  phoepbate  from  thplr 
Padflc  mancUtcB.  Mlntng  of  aluminum  orr. 
particularly  at  Babelthaup  In  the  Palau 
poup.  had  »lM>  been  beifun  by  the  Japanese 
who  evidently  had  found  rich  depoalta.  New 
Caledonia,  a  French  poaecaalon.  la  one  of 
the  world  8  largcat  produccrc  cf  nickel  and  a 
veritable  treaaure  houae  of  other  mineral  re- 
Bourcea.  So  far.  no  exploration  for  mineral 
depoaita  has  been  conducted  by  American  In- 
teresu.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  on 
the  Islands  taken  from  the  Japanese  addi- 
tional mineral  deposits  may  well  be  found. 
In  any  event,  large  cargoes  of  pho«phat«  and 
batizite  will  be  available  for  American  shlpa. 

(e)   Tourutt   trade 

The  distance  of  the  variou?  Pacific  Islands 
from  larfe  centers  of  population  has  In  part 
been  negatived  by  the  Increased  speed  of  re- 
cent ti ans^-ortatlon  Improvements,  so  that 
their  <Jevel<jpment  as  tourist  resorts  may  be 
possible.  While  many  of  these  ulands  are 
not  the  tropical  paradises  of  fiction  and  mo- 
tion picture,  they  offer  In  many  cases  un- 
excelled beaches,  superlative  deep-sea  Ashing, 
and  an  opportunity  to  see  authentic  native 
life.  AlthoiH?h  many  are  not  subject  to  In- 
dependent development  ns  tourist  resorts, 
their  use  as  stopping  places  for  planea  and 
ships  carrymg  passenarers  to  the  Orient,  Aus- 
tralu.  and  other  points  In  the  Pacific  Is 
neceMary.  and  In  that  manner  they  should 
attract  substantial  numt>ers  of  these  persons 
aa  vlaltors.  Reciprocally,  the  attractions  of 
these  Ulands  should  tend  to  Increase  the 
number  of  persons  to  use  our  ships  and  air- 
planes as  vacationers. 

(/)   Sative  trade 

Handicraft  work  by  natives  of  these  Islands, 
particularly  woven  articles.  Is  extremely  fine 
and  u  readily  salable.  On  one  small  atoll,  the 
naval  offlcer  io  charge  of  governing  the  na- 
tlvea  has  already  developed  a  trade  In  these 
artlclea  of  over  tlS.OOO  a  month.  Natives  of 
theae  Islands  require  cloth,  tools,  and  some 
foods,  which  must  be  imported  by  them. 
Some  additional  cargo  should  therefore  result 
for  American  merchant  ships  from  these 
sourcae. 

If  these  naval  bases  are  so  incorporated 
Into  the  United  States  aa  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  favorable  tariff  condltloni'.  trade 
with  these  Islands  and  the  carrying  of  our 
cargoes  to  them  by  our  merchant  ships  would 
probably  be  further  Increased. 

During  Its  tour,  the  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsherles  Committee 
visited  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Midway,  the 
Marshall  Islands  fKwaJaleln,  Kniwetok  and 
Marjuroi.  the  Marianas  Islands  (Saipan  and 
Guam).  Iwo  Jima.  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Okinawa,  the  Palau  Islands  (Pelllleu).  the 
Admiralty  Islands  (Manus  and  Los  Negrosv, 
the  Solomon  Islands,  the  New  Hebrides,  New 
Caledonia,  the  Fiji  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
and  Palmyra.  Aa  New  Caledonia  is  a  French 
po!>ae9ston.  the  FIJI,  Solomon,  and  Admiralty 
liiands  British  possessions,  and  the  New 
Hebrides  under  a  condominium  (British  8r>d 
French),  no  dlsctission  is  here  given  as  to 
their  potentialities.  But  the  commercial 
and  fishing  possibllltlea  of  each  of  the  other 
islands  waa  looked  into  aa  closely  as  con- 
dlUons  there  existing,  particularly  the  prox- 
Untty  of  the  Japanese  on  neighboring  islands 
and  the  limitations  of  time  allowed  for  this 
survey,  would  permit.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  our  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  posaible  future  economic  develop- 
ment of  eacH  island  or  island  group  as  It 
affects  Ame'lcan  operators  of  merchant  ves- 
sels and  fishing  craft. 

Tfrritorg  of  Hatcatt 

Being  the  gateway  to  the  western  Pacific. 
the  HawaiUn  Islands  are  of  great  strategic 
Importance.  Tl^^e  development  of  aix  trans- 
portation has  enhanced  tiiCir  value  b?j'cnd 


that  envisioned  when  thH  United  States  ac- 
cepted sovereignty  over  tb  ese  Islands  In  1898 
as  requested  by  the  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  then  Republic  of  Ha4all 
gress  made  the  Hawaiian 
an   integral   part  of  the 


In  1900  Con- 
Islands  a  Territory, 
United   States.     In 


consequence  of  their  natJral  resources  and 
favorable  climate,  the  ab  lltles  of  those  liv- 
ing In  theae  Islands,  and  he  generoxis  meas- 
ure of  self-government  gijanted  theae  people 
by  Congress,  these  Islanlds  have  advanced 
beyond  those  In  other  p^ts  of  the  Pacific. 
They  constitute  an  econdmlc.  political,  and 
military  asset  of  enormois  value. 

In  recent  years,  trade  Between  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  and  the  n  mainland  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  a  report  concern- 
ing It  Is  beyond  the  scops  of  this  paper.  It 
Is  our  opinion,  however,  that  trade  between 
the  continental  United  States  and  these 
islands  will  continue  to  expand  In  postwar 
years.  Particularly  should  this  be  true  of 
the  tourist  trade  as  the  ittractlons  of  these 
Islands  become  more  widely  known.  With 
this  Increase  in  freight  and  passenger  trafBc, 
both  by  water  and  by  air  a  great  number  of 
American  ships  and  alrcriift  will  be  required. 
As  Hawaii  Is  a  Territory  af  the  United  States, 
this  trade  between  the^e  islands  and  the 
American  mainland  should  continue  to  be 
limited  to  vessels  operating  under  the 
American  flag. 

^Tille  in  Hawaii  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  C>mmlttee  discussed 
the  future  of  the  flsiUng  i  adu-stry  in  Hawaiian 
waters  with  local  authorities,  visited  the 
cannery  facilities  In  tho  Islands.  Inspected 
fish  ponds  used  to  raise  ciullet.  and  made  an 
air  survey  of  the  Hawaiian  fishing  ground-s. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  th^re  is  the  basis  here 
for  the  development  of  a  highly  valued  fish- 
ing Industry,  both  to  sup  }ly  the  local  market 
and  to  provide  an  addltlc  nal  source  of  export 
revenue.  At  the  present  time  fishing  vessels 
are  unable  to  supply  evei  the  local  demand. 
But  that  Is  a  result  of  tie  lack  of  sufficient 
vessels  rather  than  fror*  any  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  available  fish.  At  siKh  time 
as  a  greater  number  of  v<ssels  are  released  by 
the  Navy  for  use  for  Rst,  ing,  and  as  soon  as 
security  restrictions  are  relaxed,  an  ample 
supply  of  fish  could  be  Ciught  both  for  local 
needs  and  for  eiiport.  Increasing  the  supply 
of  fiah  for  local  consumption  would,  more- 
over, reduce  the  volume  bf  wartime  shipping 
space  presently  required!  for  food  shipments 
to  these  islands.  ; 

Ttie  number  of  fisbliig  vessels  presently 
operating  In  Hawaiian  waiters  has  been  sub- 
stantially limited  by  th^  Navy's  continuing 
to  bold  such  vessels  for'  Its  use  and  by  se- 
curity regulations  whlth  Impede  present 
operations  by  fishermen]  As  the  war  fronts 
have  now  moved  many  I  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  Hawaii,  these  security  regtilatlons 
should  be  reexamined  by  naval  authorities  to 
-  determine  whether  theyj  can  be  ftirther  re- 
laxed. Moreover,  it  is  sijggested  that,  as  the 
imprecedented  building  torcgram  of  the  Navy 
has  now  produced  thousands  of  small  ve?sels 
particularly  suited  for  purposes  Intended, 
that  the  fishing  vessels  n  ow  held  by  the  Navy 
be  promptly  returned  to  their  owners  for  use 
In  the  fishing  trade. 

One  cannery  is  now  Ir  operation  in  Oahu. 
It  Is  believed  that  ths  t>-pe  of  activity 
can  be  expanded  with  Drofit  as  soon  as  a 
greater  number  of  flshini  vessels  can  be  used. 
Raising  of  fish  in  fish  ^nds  has  also  been 
developed  and  promises  ^  supply  in  addition 
to  that  caught  by  usuU  fishing  methods. 
Operators  of  fishing  cieJi  shotild  find  opera- 
tions m  Hawaiian  waters  highly  productive. 

The  committee  found  rmong  officla's  of  the 
Territorial  government.  ! members  of  the  sttfT 
of  the  University  of  Hnw  iii,  and  private  citl- 
aena,  an  Intelligent  and  enthusiastic  interest 
In  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  Pacific 
islands  and  especially  tlie  resources  In  fish 
life. 


The  participating  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee suggest  that  a  study  be  made  regarding 
the  esUbllshment  In  Hawaii  of  an  experi- 
mental station  for  exploring  the  fish  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific.  In  view  of  the  wUllng- 
ness  of  the  Territory  to  assume  part  of  the 
financial  responsibility  for  this  activity  and 
Its  aggressive  Interest  In  this  field,  the  com- 
mittee thinks  this  Is  probably  the  logical 
point  at  which  to  begin  this  work^ 
Midiray 
Midway  Island  U  ideally  located  as  a  land- 
ing spot  for  commercial  aircraft,  being  ap- 
proximately 1.200  miles  to  the  west  of  Hawaii. 
As  the  northernmost  of  our  Pacific  islands. 
it  Is  on  the  most  direct  route  to  the  northern 
Pacific  areas.  Prior  to  the  war,  this  island 
was  used  by  Pan-American  Airways  as  a  stop- 
over and  refuelling  point.  A  small  hotel  was 
constructed  by  that  company  for  its  passen- 
gers and  company  personnel.  Postwar  use  of 
this  island  for  such  purposes  will  most  likely 
be  continued.  It  Is  believed  that  the  reUn- 
tion  of  this  island,  and  maintenance  of  Its 
air  strips.  Is  essential  to  the  efBclency  of 
American  airline  operations. 

Dean  Albion  of  Princeton  has  recently  pre- 
dicted the  future  development  cf  Midway  as  a 
tourist  resort.  Members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  however, 
find  it  difficult  to  concur  in  this  opinion.  Al- 
though while  swimming  is  excellent  and  sport 
fishing  is  unexcelled,  the  unappealing  ter- 
rain and  distance  from  population  centers 
would  appear  to  mitigate  against  this  pos- 
sibility. The  attractions  of  the  island  might 
be  availed  of,  however,  in  connection  with  its 
use  as  a  stopover  for  commercial  aircraft. 

No  industrial  or  commercial  development 
of  this  Island  seems  probable,  as  Its  area  is 
small,  the  soil  is  poor,  and  its  only  natural 
occupants  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  birds. 
But  its  fisheries  appear  to  be  unexcelled.  All 
types  of  fish — tuna,  bonlta,  shark,  and  many 
others — are  found  in  abundance.  Prior  to  the 
war,  Japanese  fishermen  and  floating  can- 
neries msae  great  use  of  these  waters.  Sur- 
rounded by  reefs  and  shoals,  which  make  good 
fishing  grounds,  great  quantities  of  fish  have 
been  and  can  t>e  taken.  Because  of  the  com- 
paratively cold  waters  surrounding  this 
Island,  a  fine  qualfty  fish  is  obtained. 

Myriads  of  fish  can  be  seen  Just  by  looking 
into  the  clear  water  surrounding  this  Island. 
Hundreds  of  terns,  albatross,  and  other  birds 
basef*  on  Midway  rely  upon  fish  as  the  sole 
Item  of  their  diet.  The  abundance  of  these 
birds  attests  to  the  huge  capacity  of  these 
fishing  grounds.  The  Supply  Officer  of  the 
Naval  base  Informed  the  committee  that 
sailors  fishing  for  recreation,  and  without  any 
specialized  equipment,  had  caught  the  second 
and  third  largest  tuna  ever  recorded. 

Marshall  Islands  (Kwajalein,  Eniioetok,  and 
Majuro ) 

As  the  other  Islands  In  this  group  were  still 
held  by  the  Japanese,  our  inspection  of  the 
Marshall  Islands  was  limited  to  Kwajalein. 
Enlwetok,  and  Majuro.  By  far  the  largest  In- 
dustry In  these  Islands  Is  the  production  of 
copra,  and  an  average  of  5.000  tons  of  this 
product  was  armually  exported  to  Japan. 
Hie  possibility  of  future  exports  of  copra 
will  depend  upon  Its  world  price,  which  in  re> 
cent  years  has  dropped  to  below  the  cost-of- 
production  level.  If  price  conditions  warrant, 
this  cargo  could  be  exported  In  American 
bottoms. 

Pishing  is  the  second  industry  of  these  is- 
lands, and  Japan  developed  commercial  fish- 
eries in  this  area  since  1916.  Tuna,  turtle, 
mackerel,  bonito.  perch,  and  other  products 
were  exported  from  these  Islands  by  the  Japa- 
nese, with  dried  bonito  being  the  most  im- 
portant fishery  product.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  Japanese  fishing  activities  In 
the  waters  surrounding  these  islands  were 
substantially  less  than  that  In  other  island 
areas,  and  the  survey  made  by  the  committee 
Indicates  that  the  fish  Ln  these  waters  are  la 
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lesser  volume  than  those  found  In  other  Is- 
land groups. 

Marianas  Islands  {Guam,  Saipan,  and  Tinian) 
Guam.  Saipan.  and  Tlnlan  are  the  three 
Islands  of  the  Marianas  group  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee.  It  was  found  that  the  prin- 
cipal export  commodities  of  these  islands 
were  sugar  and  Its  related  products  of  alcohol 
and  molasses,  which  constituted  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Islands'  export.  However,  during 
1938,  almost  50.000  metric  tons  of  phosphate 
were  taken  from  these  islands  by  the  Japa- 
nese, while  additional  large  quantities  of 
limestone  were  also  extracted.  These  should 
provide  cargoes  for  American  merchant  ships 
In  the  postwar  period. 

In  recent  years,  the  Japanese  developed  a 
considerable  commercial  fishing  industry  in 
the  Marianas.  In  1937,  bonito  to  the  value 
of  over  380.000  yen  was  caught  by  the  Japa- 
nese, with  785  Japanese  fishermen  being  en- 
gaged In  this  work.  While  certain  difficulties 
are  placed  In  the  way  of  the  fishermen  by  the 
presence  of  certain  varieties  of  poisonous  fish 
and  other  marine  life,  this  development  by 
the  Japanese  Indicates  that  these  waters  offer 
substantial  potentialities  for  commercial 
fishing. 

/too  Jitna     i 

Iwo  Jlma  is  a  small  Island  largely  com- 
posed of  lava  ash.  The  only  commercial  pos- 
sibility of  this  island  would  appear  to  be 
the  sulfur  which  can  be  found  In  large 
quantities,  but  which  apparently  was  not 
commercially  developed  'n  the  past  by  the 
Japanese.  No  information  could  be  fur- 
nished from  American  officers  now  on  that 
Island  as  to  its  possibllltlea  as  a  fishing 
center.  Lack  of  good  anchorage  even  for 
small  boats  would  appear  to  preclude  such 
use  of  this  Island.  However,  the  Izus.  Bon- 
Ins,  and  Volcano  Islands  have  provided  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  fish  for  the  Japanese 
market  In  the  past.  In  1936,  825  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  used  these  waters,  while  the 
following  year  between  1.500  and  1,600  fish- 
ing crtift  were  used.  At  such  time  as  these 
Islands  come  vmder  American  control,  their 
use  by  American  fishermen  will  probably  be 
profitable. 

Philippine  Islands 

Trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands  reached 
substantial  proportions  prior  to  the  war,  and 
large  cargoes  were  carried  by  American  mer- 
chant vessels.  Postwar  trade  with  the 
Philippines  will  depend,  however,  upon  the 
tariff  policies  Invoked  at  such  time  as  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  given  their  Independ- 
ence. Because  of  the  assistance  furnished 
by  the  natives  of  these  Islands  in  the  fight 
against  Japan,  it  Is  recommended  that  tariff 
concessions  be  made  to  their  products.  In 
return  and  in  the  aljsence  of  any  Philippine 
merchant  marine,  it  Is  suggested  that  prod- 
ucts offered  such  tarir  preferences  should  be 
required  to  be  carried  in   American  vessels. 

Fish  are  plentiful  In  Philippine  waters,  and 
fish  traps  are  to  be  seen  In  almost  every 
Inlet.  Sport  fishing  Is  particularly  good. 
Any  commercial  fish  developments  will  prob- 
ably be  conducted  in  the  future  by  Filipinos, 
however,  so  that  no  further  report  as  to  the 
possibility  of  development  of  the  Philippine 
fisheries  Is  here  made. 

Okinawa 
While  the  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  visited  the  Island  of 
Okinawa,  existing  military  operations  pre- 
cluded any  extensive  economic  survey.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  report  is  submitted  concern- 
ing the  commercial  possibilities  of  this  newly 
conquered  Island. 

Palmyra 

Like  Midway,  Palm3rra  Is  a  low,  coral  atoll 
with  little  vegetation  and  no  economic  poten- 
tialities. Fishing  In  the  surrounding  wa- 
ters, however.  Is  good.     Because  of  Its  prox- 


imity to  Hawaii  and  Its  comparative  proxim- 
ity to  the  mainland,  these  fisheries  may  be 
profitably  used  by  American  fishing  vessels. 
A  more  extensive  survey,  however,  will  first 
be  required. 

Caroline  Islands  {Palau  group) 

Becatise  of  occupation  by  the  Japanese,  the 
only  Islands  In  the  Carolines  visited  by  the 
committee  were  those  In  the  Palau  group. 
Prior  to  the  war  substantial  exports  of 
phosphates  were  taken  from  the  Palaus  by 
the  Japanese,  and  prior  to  that  time  by  the 
Germans.  Unmlned  deposits  of  phosphate 
In  the  western  Carolines  have  been  estimated 
as  between  two  and  one-half  to  three  and 
one-half  million  tons,  located  mainly  on 
Angaur  Island.  Recently  alumina  ore  has 
been  exploited  by  the  Japanese  and  large 
quantities  of  bauxite  of  high  aluminum  con- 
tent Is  said  to  exist  on  Babelthaup  Island. 
Japanese  reports  stated  that  in  the  year  1939 
they  expected  to  mine  a  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  the  ore  on  that  Island,  and  antici- 
pated a  yield  of  25,000  tens  of  aluminum. 

Commercial  fishing  constituted  the  leading 
Industry  In  the  western  Carolines  and  was 
widely  exploited  by  the  Japanese.  This  fish- 
ing is  centered  in  the  Palau  group,  with  over 
14.000  metric  tons  of  commercial  fish  being 
taken  from  that  area  in  1937.  Almost  2,000 
Japanese  engaged  In  commercial  fishing  in 
the  Palau  group  and  used  modern  povirer 
fishing  equipment.  Commercial  use  of  this 
island  by  American  fishermen  should  be  fea- 
sible after  the  cessation  of  military  opera- 
tions. 

PART  n.  COAST  GUARD  ACTIVITISS   IN  THE  PACIFIC 

In  addition  to  Its  Jurisdiction  over  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  fisheries,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
also  deals  with  legislation  concerning  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard.  Accordingly, 
during  Its  Inspection  of  the  Pacific  areas  the 
members  of  that  committee  Investigated 
Coast  Guard  activities  in  Pacific  waters,  see- 
ing and  hearing  evidence  of  the  fine  work 
which  that  organization,  operating  as  part  of 
the  Navy  during  wartime,  has  been  doing. 
All  with  whom  members  of  the  committee 
spoke  were  high  In  their  praise  of  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Coast  Guard  In  this 
theater. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  commis- 
sioned and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard  are  now  engaged  in  the  Pacific,  and 
this  percentage  is  being  steadily  Increased. 
In  the  war  against  Japan  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  manning  Army  and  Navy  ships  as  well 
as  its  own.  Today  over  40,000  Coast  Guards- 
men are  manning  a  fieet  of  over  500  vessels 
operating  in  Pacific  waters,  ranging  in  size 
from  huge  23,000-ton  troop  transports  down 
to  tiny  83-foot  patrol  cutters. 

Among  the  ships  being  manned  by  the 
Coast  Guard  are  the  APA's  (assault  troop 
transports),  which  have  spearheaded  the  in- 
vasion of  many  Pacific  islands,  and  the  AKA's 
(attack  cargo  transports)  which  bring  to  the 
Invasion  beaches  the  vehicles  and  armor  re- 
quired by  the  first  waves  of  troops.  Many 
LST's  (landing  ship  tank)  are  also  handled 
by  the  Coast  Guard  and  carry  In  the  assault 
troops.  In  almost  every  Invasion  Coast 
Guard  landing  craft  have  been  among  the 
first  to  hit  the  beaches.  The  heroism  and 
expert  seamanship  exhibited  by  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard  in  these  invasions  have  been 
highly  praised  by  Navy,  Army,  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  in  this  theater. 

In  addition  to  the  attack  craft,  the  Coast 
Guard  also  has  been  manning  ordinary  troop 
transports  (AP's)  carrying  thousands  of 
troops  from  one  base  to  another  and  the  large 
cargo  transports  (AK)  which  bring  the  vital 
material  of  war  to  the  forward  areas.  Huge 
oil  and  gasoline  tankers  (IX's).  which  are 
necessary  to  bring  this  llfeblood  of  the  mod- 
ern war  machine  to  the  various  fronts,  are 
also  Coast  Guard  manned,  while  smaller  tank- 


ers handled  by  Coast  Guardsmen  ply  between 
the  more  advanced  bases  and  supply  the  for- 
ward airfields.  Other  Coast  Guard  manned 
vessels  include  the  LCI's  (landing  craft  In- 
fantry) ,  now  used  for  general  utility  work,  pa- 
trol frigates  (PF's),  destroyer  escorts  (DE's), 
and  83 -foot  cutters  which  maintain  constant 
vigil  against  Japanese  subs  and  planes. 
Hundreds  of  small  Army  ships  used  to  carry 
supply  and  freight  between  the  advanced 
Islands  are  also  manned  by  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel. One  further  class  of  Coast  Guard 
vessel  doing  outstanding  work  In  advanced 
areas  are  the  buoy  tenders  ( AGL) ,  whose  vital 
work  is  to  mark  and  buoy  the  sea  roads  to 
Japan,  often  under  difficult  and  dangerous 
conditions. 

Other  little  publicized  Jobs  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  Pacific  areas,  which  have  been 
performed  with  the  fine  tradition  of  that 
service,  have  also  come  to  our  attention. 
First  is  the  servicing  of  aids  to  navigation. 
At  almost  all  of  these  advanced  bases  forma- 
tions of  coral  and  the  general  topography 
create  serious  hazards  to  vessels  operating  in 
these  waters.  To  insure  their  safety  the 
Coast  Guard  has  placed  buoys,  lights,  and 
other  markers  In  the  channels  and  danger 
areas,  and  continues  to  service  these  aids 
despite  difficult  conditions  and  enemy  action. 

In  addition  to  these  visual  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, coast  guardsmen  have  installed,  usually 
Just  behind  the  first  wave  of  Invading  troops, 
long-range  aids  to  navigation.  Not  only  are 
these  used  to  assist  vessels  in  navigating 
these  waters,  but  they  have  been  of  Inesti- 
mable assistance  to  air  navigation  over  the 
broad  Pacific.  Pilots  required  to  fly  over  thAt 
broad  expanse  of  water  are  now  able  to  fix 
their  position  immediately  and  without  re- 
course to  celestial  navigation,  and  they  have 
been  high  in  their  praise  of  the  value  of  this 
service. 

Because  of  the  highly  confidential  nature 
of  this  work,  no  further  details  can  be  given 
concerning  It.  But  from  the  cold  Aleutians 
down  to  the  south  Pacific,  these  small  Coast 
Guard  outposts  have  been  doing  great  service 
toward  advancing  the  war  effort  against  the 
Japanese  The  success  of  these  aids  to  air 
and  sea  navigation  during  wartime  Indicates 
their  future  Importance  in  furthering  the 
postwar  development  of  safe  commercial  avi- 
ation and  merchant  shipping  In  the  Pacific 
waters.  We  suggest  that  this  activity  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Coast  Guard  during  the  post- 
war period  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure 
the  safest  possible  operation  of  our  merchant 
marine  and  commercial  air  transportation. 
Moreover,  we  further  suggest  that  the  func- 
tions now  being  performed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  relating  to  general  matters  of  safety 
at  sea  continue  to  be  performed  by  that  or- 
ganization after  the  war,  and  that  the  war- 
time assignment  of  these  functions  to  the 
Coast  Guard  by  th-  President  be  made  per- 
manent. 

At  all  principal  Pacific  ports  the  Coast 
Guard  has  also  established  merchant  marine 
hearing  units,  whose  function  Is  to  inspect, 
supervise,  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of 
safety  aboard  vessels  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Each  vessel  entering  a  major 
Pacific  port  Is  now  boarded  by  Coast  Guard 
officers,  the  vessel  Is  examined,  all  complaints 
are  heard,  and  all  necessary  action  is  taken 
promptly,  efficaciously,  and  without  delaying 
the  vessel's  sailing.  This  function,  too,  has 
been  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  sugges- 
tion that  It  be  continued  by  the  Coast  Guard 
In  all  major  ports  after  the  war. 

Among  the  other  miscellaneous  Coast 
Guard  activities  of  which  the  committee 
learned  are  the  operation  of  air -sea  rescue 
planes  In  some  parts  of  the  Pacific.  Know- 
ing of  the  outstanding  work  which  the  Coast 
Guard  has  accomplished  In  performing  res- 
cues at  sea,  and  the  fine  record  which  It  has 
made  In  recent  months  In  perfecting  air -sea 
rescue  techniques,  the  participating  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  disappointed  to 
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Ie«m  of  the  comparatively  small  scale  on 
wbleh  Coast  Guard  olBcera.  men,  and  air- 
planes were  being  i»e<l  for  this  purpoae  In 
the  PaciQc.  Aa  the  need  for  Coast  Guard 
air-aea  reecue  personnel  off  the  east  and  west 
coasU  of  the  United  States  has  diminished 
with  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  s  submarine 
warfare.  It  Is  our  suggestion  that  the  men  en- 
gaged in  tbls  work  be  transferred  to  the  for- 
ward Pacific  areas  where  their  training  and 
experience  can  be  utilised  for  the  purpoae  of 
effecting  reecuee  of  our  airmen  forced  down  at 


In  the  Philippines,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  Marianas.  Coast  Gviardsroen  are  now 
manning  Ore  boats  used  to  protect  our  Tltal 
shipping  and  water-front  military  and  naral 
InstalUUons.  Kven  CXwst  Guard  dogs  have 
played  a  role,  being  used  as  an  aid  in  pro- 
tecting our  supply  lines  In  forward  areas.  Be- 
cauae  of  the  targe  quantities  of  explosives  re- 
quired by  modem  warfare.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  load  vast  quantities  aboard  sup- 
ply vaaisla.  Among  the  more  dangerous  Jobs 
of  the  war  are  those  which  supervise  the  load- 
ing of  these  explosives,  which  function  Is 
largely  handled  by  specially  trained  Coast 
Guard  personnel.  All  of  these  tasks,  well  per- 
formed, have  been  of  substantial  assistance 
to  the  other  armed  services. 

The  members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Plsherlee  Committee  who  participated  In  this 
survey  were  Impressed  not  only  by  the  Im- 
portant contributions  made  by  these  Coast 
Guard  efforts,  but  by  the  extremely  cordial 
relationships  which  have  been  developed  with 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  Examples 
of  thia  ckMC  cooperation  were  seen  In  the 
posts  held  by  Coast  Guard  officers.  A  Coast 
Guard  commander  Is  the  key  officer  for  air-sea 
rescue  wcH-k  in  tbe  Marianas,  while  other 
Coast  Oxiard  officers  occupy  Important  asslt^- 
ments  In  the  Far  Eastern  Air  Force.  The 
cargo  operations  ofBoer  tor  the  tremendously 
enlarged  na\-al  base  of  Guam  Is  a  commander 
In  the  Coast  Guard.  Navy  officers  and  en- 
listed men  are  found  aboard  Coast  Guard 
manned  vessels,  and  vice  versa.  Cooperation 
of  the  services  in  the  Pacific  has  shown  a 
complete  dovetailing  of  effort,  a  forgetfulness 
of  self,  and  the  complete  cooperation  of  all 
braacbes  of  the  armed  forces  In  their  Joint 
effort  to  defeat  the  Japanese  as  quickly  as  la 
humanly  possible. 

HnsKtr    C.    Bokndi. 
Hkkbt  M.  Jackson. 
Btxis  E.  PA-rmsoK. 


Fraaklin  Deluio  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HcCORMACK 

or  MSSBACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  17,  1945 

Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  a  tribute  recently  paid  our  late 
leader.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
by  our  former  colleague  Hon.  Usher  L. 
Burdlck.  of  North  Dakota,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  courageous  Members  of 
this  body  that  I  have  served  with: 

Any  a* tempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
draw  a  word  plcttire  of  the  greatness  of  our 
late  President  would  fall,  unlesj  that  person 
had  the  gift  of  superb  Imagination  and  was 
endowed  with  uncanny  prophecy.  It  is  too 
early  to  attempt  any  appraisement.  At 
least  my  contrlbuttoo  can  only  sketch  meager 
oQtllnes  of  his  greatness.  No  one  has  'ven 
seen  the  pyramida  who  was  too  dose  to  them. 
I  served  in  the  Congress  for  10  years  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  and  knew  the 


President  personally,  both  before  and  during 
the  administration. 

I  knew  Mr.  Roosevelt  l^ng  before  he  had 
any  Idea  of  being  President  and  at  a  Ume 
when  he  was  vigorous  and  strong,  and  before 
he  was  stricken  with  parai  ysls.  He  was  then 
a  perfect  type  of  our  best  athletes,  and  any- 
one would  say  then  that  f  he  put  his  mind 
to  it  there  was  no  place  ^hich  he  could  not 
reach.  After  his  body  wa^  shattered  and  al- 
most destroyed  he  mad^  the  phenomenal 
progress  that  in  1932  mad^  him  the  only  man 
in  America  who  could  havfe  led  the  people  of 
this  country  from  chaos  to  a  condition  of 
peace  and  happiness.  Pew^  people  realize  that 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  preceding  admin- 
istration that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
In  very  large  numbers  h|id  completely  lost 
faith  in  our  form  of  goverbment. 

Roosevelt  made  a  vlgoious  campaign  and 
met  the  people  In  every  part  of  the  country. 
He  frankly  admitted  that  the  Government 
had  failed  to  do  Its  part  in  the  depression 
and  promised  a  new  deal.  His  smile  inspired 
confidence  and  his  words  carried  conviction. 
He  was  swept  Into  office  when  the  election 
was  held  and  no  President  of  this  Republic 
had  a  bigger  Job  ahead  of  him  than  that 
facing  the  new  Preslden;.  Business  every- 
where was  paralyzed,  12,1100.000  people  were 
tramping  the  streets  for  i  Job.  and  yet  these 
millions.  Jobless  as  the^  were,  believed  in 
Roosevelt.  The  Presideit  kept  faith  with 
these  people  and  whei,  private  Industry 
failed  to  provide  a  Job  the  New  Deal  made 
Jobs,  and  the  millions  bef  an  to  eat  again.  If 
FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt  had  made  no  further 
contribuUon  than  that  (if  meeting  the  im- 
employment  problem  ami  solving  It.  he  did 
enough  to  give  him  a  place  in  our  history  as 
one  of  our  great  Presidenls.  He  restored  that 
which  was  lost — confidence  In  the  Govern- 
ment. He  made  every  man  understand  that 
this  Government  was  an  Instrumentality  or- 
ganized to  protect  the  people  and  that  every 
man.  no  matter  what  Ills  position,  was  a 
member  of  that  Govemrient. 

Prom  the  restoration  ol  this  confidence  the 
Prt^ldent  did  not  rest,  » ut  proposed  a  pro- 
gram to  Congress  which  v  ould  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe  In  the  futur( .  He  stayed  on  the 
Job  until  this  program  nas  enacted.  Today 
is  there  a  man  In  the  United  States  who 
would  want  to  repeal  th»  guarantee  of  bank 
deposits?  Today  Is  there  a  man  In  the  United 
States  who  woiild  want  |the  Securities  Com- 
mission abolished  and  h4ve  billion  dollars  In 
qviestlonable  bonds  turned  loose  annually  on 
the  unsuspecting  publlcV 

Upon  entering  office  the  new  President 
found  thousands  of  farniers  out  in  the  high- 
way headed  for  towns  ami  cities.  Their  lands 
had  been  foreclosed  ar  d  their  homes  de- 
stroyed. Crops  were  belr  g  raised  the  same  as 
ever  but  the  prices  recel'red  made  It  Impossi- 
ble for  the  farmer  to  pay  his  debts  and  main- 
tain his  family.  Remedlid  legislation  was  en- 
acted at  the  reqtiest  ol  the  "President  and 
prices  of  the  farmers'  cr>p«  rose.  As  soon  as 
the  farmers  received  a  Reasonable  price  for 
their  crops,  business  be^n  to  function  from 
factory  back  to  the  fani|.  Is  there  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who  it^nts  to  return  to  the 
dajrs  of  a6-cent  wheat  and  3-cent  cattle? 

I  give  tills  picture  ta  point  out  that  the 
President  saw  the  situation  as  It  was  and 
went  about  lmraedlatel|r  to  correct  It.  He 
had  vision,  coxirage.  an4  endurance. 

EXiring  all  this  period  pt  recovery,  the  great 
Midwest  was  wallowing  Ih  a  Dust  Bowl.  Rains 
failed  and  the  crops,  including  grass,  disap- 
peared. Fierce  wlndstorins  filled  the  air  with 
dirt  and  sand  and  In  ar^  where  50  btishels 
of  wheat  to  the  acre  ha(v-e  since  been  raised, 
there  was  nothing  left  ^cept  drifts  of  sand 
and  dirt.  I 

The  farmers  had  twoi  dreaded  enemies  to 
contend  with:  The  depiession  and  the  Dust 
Bowl.  They  liad  to  haw  help.  At  one  time 
ao  percent  of  the  farmas  in  the  Dust  Bowl 
were  on  reUef .    Roosevelt  met  that  situation 


Bcwl  has  more  rich  farmers  tlian  can  be 
found  anj-where  else  In  the  United  States. 
Roosevelt  saw  to  it  that  they  were  fed.  Now 
the  Federal  money  uted  for  that  purpose  has 
been  largely  repaid.  Roosevelt  not  only  met 
the  challenge  of  the  ravages  of  the  Dust  Bowl 
but  put  In  motion  legislation  and  regula- 
tions to  hereafter  prevent,  to  a  large  degree, 
the  recurrence  of  another  Dust  Bowl.  I  cite 
this  to  show  the  new  President  had  vision, 
courage,  and  endurance. 

Just  as  we  were  emerging  from  all  of  the 
domestic  scourges  that  had  beset  the  country, 
the  war  clouds  In  Asia  and  Europe  could  l>e 
seen  rolling  up  on  the  horizon.    We  were  at 
peace  and  did  not  believe  in  war.    We  were 
totally  unprepared  for  even  a  primary  self- 
defense.    We  had  no  Army,  no  Navy,  and  no 
Air  Force.    We  had  no  guns,  no  ammtinltton, 
and  a»Tove  all  else,  we  were  not  defense  mind- 
ed.   We  believed,  or  a  great  many  people  be- 
lieved that  we  were  a  favored  country  and 
being  situated  where  we  were  with  the  Pacific 
on  one  side,  ibe  Atlantic  on  the  other,  would 
protect  xis  If  we  did  not  meddle  with   the 
fire  of  war.     Roosevelt,  however,  had  vision, 
courage,  and  endurance.     He  repeatedly  asked 
Congress  to  provide  a  system  of  draft,  for 
appropriations  to  build  battleships,  airplanes, 
and  munition   plants.     He   insisted   on   our 
being  prepared  to  defend  ourselves.    Congress 
did  not  siiare  the  same  vision,  and  weeks, 
months,  and  years  rolled  past  before  Congress 
woke  up  and  began  to  act.    Had  It  not  been 
for  the  treachery  of  Japan.  It  Is  doubtful  If 
we  would  have  realized  our  position.     If  we 
had  not  prepared,  then  the  battle  of  Berlin 
and  Okinawa  wotild  have   been   fought  on 
the  borderline  of  Texas,  and  our  coast  line 
on  yje  Pacific.    The  President  had  the  vision, 
the  courage,  and  tbe  endurance. 

The  action  of  the  President  in  preparing 
this  country  for  defense  and  In  condemning 
the  aggressor  nations,  brought  hope  to  mil- 
lions throiighout  the  world.  Thos^"  In  l)ond- 
age.  those  starving  by  inches,  endured  their 
misery  without  flinching.  t)ecau8e  they  knew 
their  deliverer  lived.  Roosevelt  became  a 
world  figure  and  the  symbol  of  thi»  great 
Republic.  We  wanted  no  land  from  any 
country,  we  wanted  no  tribute — we  merely 
wanted  the  people  everywhere  to  live  In  peace 
and  happiness. 

Like  Moses  of  old.  Roosevelt  was  not  per- 
mitted to  see  the  Promised  Land.  Had  the 
President  been  permitted  to  live  Just  a  short 
period  more  he  would  have  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  the  aggressor-  and  the  liberation 
of  enslaved  people.  He  would  have  witnessed 
the  execution  of  a  world  program  to  keep 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Like  Lincoln,  he  passed  from  us  before 
his  task  was  completed,  but  the  force  of 
his  mind  and  character  lives  on.  His  alms 
and  hopes  are  dally  being  realized  by  the 
people  of  the  world.  His  hopes  and  his 
prayers  now  lielong  to  the  people  of  the  earth. 
No  one  can  say  that  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Is  dead.  When  the  scroll  of  time  Is  un- 
folded a  thousand  years  from  now,  no  name 
in  all  the  temporal  hostory  of  the  world  will 
command  more  respect  and  more  reverance 
and  more  hope  than  the  name  ol  the  32d 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor 
Needs  a  Foreign-Trade  Zone 


and  organized  a  relief 


ers  «ere  carried  tiirougi  and  today  the  Dust      the  end  of  hostilities  and  the  coming  of 


rogram.     The  farm- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Friday.  September  14,  194S 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  with 
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reconversion  to  peacetime  industry  and 
commerce,  the  possibilities  of  free-trade 
zones,  frequently  referred  to  as  free  ports, 
once  again  can  be  considered  by  the  great 
port  cities  of  the  United  States. 

In  southern  California  the  cities  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  share  harbor 
facilities  that  provide  a  gateway  for  the 
constant  flow  of  raw  and  processed  ma- 
terials from  South  and  Central  America. 
This  harbor  is  situated  more  than  300 
miles  closer  to  the  source  of  these  mate- 
rials than  any  other  major  shipping  port. 

The  foreign-trade  zone  is  not  a  new 
project  in  world  trade  though  it  is  a  re- 
cent introduction  into  the  United  States. 
The  first  free  port  under  definite  admin- 
istration as  such  was  established  in  Eu- 
rope in  1888.  The  European  nations, 
ever  mindful  of  opportunities  to  advance 
foreign  trade,  increased  the  number  of 
such  zones  until  prior  to  the  war  some  43 
free  ports  were  functioning  there. 

Proposals  to  establish  free  ports  were 
made  in  the  United  States  before  the 
First  World  War,  but  no  foreign -trade 
zone  appeared  in  this  country  until  1937. 
At  that  time  New  York  City  opened  up 
the  first  foreign-trade  zone  in  America 
on  Staten  Island  under  authorization  of 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  In  1934. 

The  development  of  that  port  has  been 
tremendous.  In  1937  only  11,000  tons  of 
cargo  were  received  in  the  zone,  but  by 
1938  this  tonnage  had  more  than  trebled 
and  in  1941  137,000  tons  of  cargo  were 
received.  The  value  of  this  cargo  soared 
from  $1,170,000  in  1937  to  $89,000,000  in 
1941.  Foreign  merchandise  handled 
there  for  reexport,  amounting  to  only 
742  tons  and  valued  at  $60,000  in  1937, 
reached  a  peak  of  24,200  tons  and  $10,- 
000,000  value  in  1941.  And  customs  pay- 
ments in  revenue  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  have  risen  from  $30,000  in  1937 
to  $2,868,000  in  1941. 

The  benefits  to  business  and  Industry 
are  unlimited.  The  small  importer  can 
draw  upon  a  stored  reserve  as  his  sales 
permit  thus  controlling  payments  of 
duties  by  making  them  over  a  longer 
period  of  time.  The  manufacturer  of  an 
article  such  as  watchcases  can  bring 
them  into  the  foreign-trade  zone  and 
there  fit  Swi.ss  watch  movements  Into 
them  and  ship  the  completed  product  on 
to  other  foreign  ports  without  passing  the 
Swiss  parts  through  customs.  Savings 
to  the  American  importer  on  live  storage 
commodities  where  shrinkage  or  other 
losses  occur  are  also  assured  by  foreign- 
trade  zones  through  checking  which 
eliminates  payment  of  duty  on  evapora- 
tion or  leakage. 

The  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  area  can, 
through  establishment  of  a  free  j)ort, 
offer  a  special  inducement  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America  to 
trade  through  the  foreign-trade  zone. 
Materials  that  enter  this  country  under 
quota  can  flow  freely  into  the  zone  to  be 
stored  until  quota  allowances  are  availa- 
ble. Through  such  stock-piling  facilities 
the  South  American  producer  is  aided  in 
marketing  his  goods  and  the  American 
manufacturer  is  given  access  to  raw 
materials. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
would  now  be  -greatly  assisted  by  the 
creation  of  additional  foreign-trade 
zones.    Los  Angeles  is  ready  to  go  ahead 


with  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
free  port  in  the  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 
Harbor  area,  and  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  have  passed  resolu- 
tions approving  such  a  step.  Presenta- 
tion of  a  formal  appbcation  to  the  proper 
authorities  will  be  made  in  the  near 
future. 


Benjamin  Harrison  Memorial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House,  I  present  for 
printing  in  the  Record  a  statement  I 
made  September  13.  1945,  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Library,  of  which  Hon. 
Donald  L.  OTocle  is  chairman,  on  H.  R. 
4006,  a  bill  I  have  introduced  to  establish 
a  f)ermanent  memorial  to  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison.    The  statement  follows: 

Of  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  twenty-third.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
has  perhaps  been  the  least  recognized  by  those 
visual  remembrances  which  are  usually 
identified  as  tokens  of  the  country's  grati- 
tude for  its  eminent  departed  sons.  I  do 
not  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  bust  or  even 
a  painting  of  President  Harrison  In  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  Nation,  although  the  Capital  City 
abounds  with  paintings  and  statuary  com- 
memorating those  with  lesser  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. In  the  Capitol  Building  where  Mr. 
Harrison  served  his  State  and  country  with 
great  credit  as  a  United  States  Senator, 
there  Is  no  bust  or  painting  to  honor  him, 
and  his  name  appears  on  no  tablet  or  com- 
memorative scroll.  To  many  of  our  country- 
men, especially  to  those  of  us  In  Indlantv 
who  had  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
anceship with  the  twenty-third  President 
and  who  knew  his  sterling  worth.  It  has 
seemed  there  was  something  a  bit  tragic  In 
the  faUure  of  Congress  to  recognize  this  dis- 
tinguished man  In  some  appropriate  way. 

In  my  long  career  as  a  newspaper  writer 
It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know,  rather 
Intimately  I  think,  all  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  from  Harrison  to  Truman. 
Harrison  lived  In  a  peaceful  era  and  for  that 
reason  some  of  the  Presidents  I  have  known, 
Wilson  and  Roosevelt,  for  Instance,  will  stand 
out  more  In  the  solemn  history  of  the  world, 
because  they  were  Presidents  in  eras  of  world 
strife,  but  I  believe  that  If  Harrison  had 
been  put  to  the  crucible  as  they  were,  he 
would  have  given  an  equally  good  accounting 
of  himself,  for  I  never  knew  a  man  who  had 
more  sheer  strength  of  character  than  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  He  was  a  Christian  statesman, 
a  constructive  builder  of  sound  foundations 
of  peace  and  prosp>erlty. 

Feeling  as  I  did  about  President  Harrison, 
It  was  with  genuine  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
that  I  responded  to  a  call  from  a  notable 
group  of  his  friends  by  Introducing  on  March 
8,  1939,  a  resolution  to  empower  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Benjamin  Harrison  Me- 
morial Commission  to  formulate  plans  to 
construct  a  permanent  memorial  to  the 
memory  of  Benjamin  Harrison.  The  resolu- 
tion became  a  law  on  August  9,  1939,  and 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  as  chairman 
of  the  Commission  Stephen  C.  Noland,  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News,  a  very  able  and 
public-spirited  citizen.  The  other  members 
named  by  the  President  were  J.  Russell 
Towusend,  Jr.,  an  Indianapolis  businessman; 


Dr.  Ross  F.  Lockrldge,  of  Indiana  University: 
Thomas  McCullough,  of  Anderson.  Ind.;  and 
Mrs.  William  H.  Schlosser.  of  Franklin,  Ind., 
a  leader  among  Indiana  women.  The  Com- 
mission, universally  recognized  as  one  of 
outstanding  ability,  entered  upon  Its  duties 
with  zest,  held  many  meetings,  and  con- 
sidered with  extreme  care  all  of  the  many 
proposals  that  were  submitted.  It  had  the 
benefit  of  expert  advisers  and  especially  help- 
ful among  these  counselors  was  Rudolph  H. 
Grabow,  ir  charge  of  the  regional  office  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  at  Bedford, 
Ind. 

On  February  1.  1941.  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted lU  report  to  Congress.  Its  recom- 
mendations were  wholly  novel  and  yet  were 
most  fitting  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  knew 
Mr.  Harrison,  his  deepest  Interests,  his 
humanitarian  Ideals  of  service,  and  the 
motivating  purposes  of  his  life.  The  Com- 
mission knew  that  a  memorial  of  cold  and 
lifeless  marble,  however  imposing,  would  be 
repellent  to  one  of  General  Harrison's  warm 
sympathies  for  humanity,  so  they  decided  to 
create  a  living  memorial  based  on  his  In- 
terest In  forestry  which  had  Induced  him 
during  his  administration  as  President  to 
create  in  1890  the  forest  reserves,  resulting 
in  the  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Forest  Service.     I  quote  from  the  rep>ort: 

"While  the  Commission's  study  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  Benjamin  Harrison's  admin- 
istration revealed  several  measures  of  note- 
worthy Importance  to  the  country's  develop- 
ment, Including  the  Sherman  antitrust  law, 
tarlS  acts,  and  the  Pan-American  Conference, 
cut  of  which  grew  the  Pan  American  Union, 
It  was  decided  that  tiie  most  far  reaching  of 
all  his  achievements  was  the  creation  of 
forest  reserves  and  the  impetus  that  he  gave 
to  the  movement  for  conservation  of  the 
country's  national  resources.  His  commu- 
nication to  Congress  on  the  subject  dated 
January  20,  1890,  sustaining  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  is 
regarded  by  the  Commission  as  the  real  be- 
ginning of  American  forest  conservation. 
It  resulted  In  the  law  of  March  3, 1891,  author- 
izing the  President  to  set  aside  forest  re- 
serves by  proclamation.  The  United  States 
Forest  Service  and  the  national  forests  grew 
out  of  Harrison's  Interest  In  public  forestry." 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  facing  our 
Nation  today  Is  the  depletion  of  once  fertile 
areas  by  erosion.  Millions  of  acres  that  once 
blossomed  as  the  rose  have  become  sterile 
by  this  wasteful  process.  The  only  way  this 
menace  can  be  combated  Is  by  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  of  reforestation.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Commission  as  to  the  best 
plan  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  Harrison 
Is  to  revitalize  the  spirit  that  made  him  the 
leader  of  forestry  of  his  day,  so  that  Harrison, 
though  dead,  wUl  still  live  In  the  good  works 
that  will  make  him  a  perpetual  benefactor 
of  mankind.  That,  they  believe.  Is  the  kind 
of  a  memorial  he  would  like  most  of  all. 
If  the  creation  of  this  memorial  starts  the 
country  on  an  effective  plan  of  soil  conserva- 
tion It  will  be  worth  many  times  what  It 
win  cost. 

I  Introduced  on  yesterday  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4006)  that  embodies  the  findli.gs  of  the 
Commission.  Its  major  feature  Is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Benjamin  Harrison  national 
forest,  embracing  some  700.000  acres  of  land 
in  southern  Indiana,  much  of  which  is  badly 
eroded  but  still  capable  of  being  reclaimed. 
As  a  contributory  feature  of  this  forest  enter- 
prise It  Is  proposed  to  establish  In  Indian- 
apolis the  Benjamin  Harrison  Forest  Insti- 
tute and  to  Install  there  the  most  competent 
personnel  that  can  be  gathered  together  and 
the  most  modern  equipment  for  experimen- 
tation In  combating  the  nation's  erosion 
problem  through  scientific  methods  of  re- 
forestation A  third  and  subordinate  featura 
of  the  plan  Is  to  be  the  purchase  of  th« 
Benjamin  Harrison  home  at  1290  North  Dela* 
ware  Street,  Indianapolis,  and  its  upkeep  af 
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•  national  shrine.  Like  thousands  of  others 
1  Join  in  con^atulattng  the  Benjamin  Harrl- 
aon  Msmorial  CommlSBion  on  the  Tialon  and 
good  sense  it  baa  displayed  by  the  torm  of 
memorial  it  baa  selected  to  honor  the  memory 
of  a  great  man  who  deserved  well  of  his 
country  I  hope  that  Congress,  representing 
the  Nation  that  General  Harrtson  serred  so 
well,  will  place  Its  stamp  of  approTal  on  this 
plan. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GALUGHER 

or   ICIMNKSOTA 

IN  THB  HOUai  OF  BXPRBSSMTATTVES 
Friday.  September  14.  1945 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  mumimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes* 
terday  I  asked  two  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Horrif  an]. 
These  questions  were,  first.  Does  he  know 
or  does  anyone  know  any  Member  of  this 
House  who  Is  an  internationalist,  and. 
second.  Does  he  know  or  does  anyone 
know  any  Member  of  this  House  who 
does  not  want  the  men  to  get  out  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  faster  than  their 
present  procram? 

There  are  some  Members  of  this  House 
that  have  the  view  of  the  isolationists 
and  ths  America  Firsters  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, aad  any  man  who  believes  in  inter- 
national cooperation  is  labeled  as  an  in- 
ternationalist. Wilson  was  not  a  warrior. 
He  was  criticised  very  severely  for  sajrlng 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  too 
proud  to  fight,  such  a  thing  as  being  so 
right  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  fight. 
But  when  Germany  a^ed  that  she  be 
able  (o  inspect  every  ship  that  left  our 
shores,  and  that  we  pot  a  yellow  stripe 
around  their  middle,  war  was  on. 


BnreaocraU  SliU  Fiffbl  far  Life 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

~~^  or  LOTTISIAlfA 

IN  TH>  HOUSE  OF  RBPHBSENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17.  1945 

Bfir.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
caU  to  tbe  attention  of  the  Congress  the 
efforts  of  a  dying  bureaucratic  agency  to 
perpetuate  themselves  on  the  people,  and 
who  continue  to  try  to  place  on  business 
autocratic  and  unreasonable  controls  to 
try  to  justify  their  continuance  and 
existence. 

I  have  received  many  complaints  from 
my  constitiients  in  regard  to  this  latest 
mmior  program  to  control  the  costs 
of  resldentiaf  construction,  and  ask  that 
foilowtng  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 


stituents on  the  subject 
full  as  follows: 

Lake  Chaslzs.  La..  Septerri^er  13.  1945. 
Hon.  HntXT  D.  Labcadk.  Jr. 
House  of  RepretentMtives, 

Wu/iingtcft,  D.  C: 

There  Is  a  great  deal  more  being  engineered 
at  Washington  In  this  OPA-tNHA  program 
than  appears  on  the  surface. 

In  spite  of  Up  service  repe»ted  over  and 
over,  private  IndXBtry  In  hoiae  building  Is 
undergoing  socialization  and  rot  being  given 
a  chance  to  solve  its  own  probl  ems  and  make 
Jobs  for  war  workers  and  veterans. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  savi  us  from  bu- 
reaucracy. 

We  a£k  that  dlscrlmlnatloi  against  the 
home-building  industry  be  stepped. 

V/e  ask  for  and  demand  a  fjur -point  pro- 
eram  as  follows: 

1.  L-41  has  fully  served  Iti  purpose  as  a 
war  measure.  It  has  never  been  very  ef- 
fective. Is  today  being  flagrantly  violated  and 
without  industry's  support,  i  which  it  no 
longer  has.  it  Is  out  of  tl 
remove  L-41  and  all  Its  limit 
construction  the  same  as  It 
been  removed  on  Industrial 
automobiles,  vashers,  refriger 

a   Give   the  green  light  to|  this  Industry 
as  has  been  done  to  those  at>i>ve  mentioned 
by    placing    the    responalbllit] 
lumber  and  building  materia 
the  manufacturers,  the  Jobl 
otiUets  where  It  rightfully 

S.  Keep  reasonable  price  ceilings  on  build- 
ing materials  as  they  now  are  tntll  such  time 
as  supply  and  demand  equalize,  then  remove 
them  completely. 

4.  Give  private  Industry  a  cliance  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  In  home  building  before  re- 
placing it  with  NHA  and  Its  socialization 
reforms.  | 

This  program  the  indxistry  advocates  and 
will  support.  I 

The  present  proposal  as  outlined  by  the 
OPA  entitled  "A  Major  Program — Controlling 
the  Costs  of  Residential  Construction."  is 
fantastic  and  unworkable  apd  is  simply  a 
huge  network  of  bureaucratic  controU  to 
suntjund  and  suffocate  privat^  Industry.  It 
could  not  {XMSibly  work  an(l  will  neither 
have  the  favor  nor  the  support  of  the  indtis- 
try  If  attempted.  I 

Please  contact  President  fruman.  John 
W.  Snyder,  William  E.  DavlSi  Hugh  Potter, 
and  his  entire  advisory  committee  and  so 
Inform  them  as  coming  from  your  constit- 
uents. 

KxAuss  a  Managilk,  Iwc  . 
GnLBBT  K.  DEKom^,  Secretary. 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GANGER 

or  DTAH  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  i7,  1945 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Spdaker.  there  is 
a  universal  demand  in  this  flouse  for  the 
earliest  possible  return  to ;  their  homes 
of  the  young  men  and  wimen  of  our 
armed  forces.  It  is  right  that  we  seek 
to  prevent  any  tmdue  delaya  But  I  wish 
to  remind  my  colleagues  thfit  our  efforts 
in  behalf  of  prompt  demol^ilization  are 
only  the  beginning  of  our  tajsk. 

Our  concern  over  the  veteran's  early 
return  would  be  the  sheerest  kind  of 
hypocrisy  unless  we  also  io  everything 
within  our  constitutl<NiaI  power  to  pro- 
vide the  fullest  opportunitif  s  for  gainful 


employment — not  only  for  the  veteran, 
but  for  every  other  man  and  woman 
needing  work  and  seeking  work. 

As  an  overseas  veteran  of  the  last  war, 
I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
problem  of  employment  for  veterans  re- 
turning from  this  war.  And  I  am  sure 
they  clearly  appreciate  this  one  basic 
fact:  There  can  be  no  mass  employment 
of  veterans  tf  the  people  as  a  whole  suf- 
fer again  from  mass  unemployment. 

To  guard  against  this  danger,  I  am 
supporting  the  full  employment  bill  of 
1945.  For  only  with  Federal  assurance 
of  full  employment  will  the  whole  of  the 
Nation  prosper.  And  only  then  will  the 
veteran  prosper. 

The  veteran  knows  that  a  planless  gov- 
ernment never  could  have  won  the  war: 
he  will  expect,  and  has  every  right  to 
expect  and  demand,  that  his  Government 
plan  with  equal  care  to  win  a  prosperous 
peace. ' 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  is  good— as  far 
as  it  goes.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  veteran  can  have  his  old  Job 
back.  He  has  a  right  to  a  chance  for  a 
better  job — and  he  will  exercise  that 
right.  Nor  Is  it  enough  to  provide  him 
with  the  means  for  further  education  to 
equip  him  for  advancement — unless,  at 
the  same  time,  we  assure  continuing  op- 
portunities for  that  advancement. 

The  veteran  wants  no  job  hand-out  at 
the  expense  of  a  displaced  war  worker — 
perhaps  his  brother  or  his  father.  He 
wants  an  equal  chance — and  he  knows 
there  will  not  be  any  real  chance  for  him 
unless  there  is  a  chance  for  all. 

As  a  nation,  we  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  peace  after  World  War  I.  We 
dare  not  risk  blundering  again. 


Locate  World  Capital  in  Missenri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF    MISSOUKI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sioHAL  Record,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  membership  to  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Kansas 
aty  Star  on  July  28,  1945,  urging  the 
location  of  the  world  capital  in  Missouri's 
Jackson  County,  the  home  coimty  of 
President  Truman. 

Senator  Thoiias  of  Utah  has  already 
expressed  himself  publicly  in  favor  of  the 
location  of  the  world  capital  in  Jackson 
County,  centrally  located  in  the  United 
States  and  far  removed  from  the  stresses 
of  power  politics  and  international 
intrigue. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

JACKSON  COtnfTT 

The  suggestion  that  Jackson  County.  Mo., 
be  made  the  seat  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  comes  with  especial  force 
from  a  United  States  Senator,  and  a  United 
States  Senator  not  from  Miseourl,  but  from 
Utah.  Senator  Thomas,  who  made  the  pro- 
posal In  the  Senate,  yesterday,  is  a  man  of 
broad  education,  a  doctor  of  philosophy  of  the 
University  of  CalUomia.  a  former  profeseor  of 
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political  Eclcnce,  a  member  of  various  Inter- 
national organizations,  and  an  author  of 
books  on  public  questions.  Mr.  Thomas  has 
been  in  the  Senate  for  12  years,  and  Is  a  well- 
known  and  inQuential  Member  of  that  body. 

His  suggestion  followed  a  report  in  Wash- 
ington that  three  of  the  Big  Five  nations  on 
the  security  council,  Russia,  France,  and 
China,  favored  putting  the  headquarters  in 
the  United  States.  Senator  Thomas  pointed 
out  that  If  this  was  done.  Jackson  County  in 
the  very  center  of  the  country,  the  home 
county  of  President  Truman,  would  be  an 
appropriate  site. 

The  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
seemed  ideal  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  But  the  developments  of  warfare  have 
changed  conditions.  Geneva  Is  under  the 
guns  of  modern  weapons  and  while  we  all 
hope  that  hereafter  wars  will  be  stopped  be- 
fore they  get  started,  nevertheless,  until  the 
peace  organization  is  thoroughly  tested  over 
the  years  there  will  be  danger  in  any  Euro- 
pean site  for  the  headquarters. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  United  States 
offers  the  ideal  location.  It  is  remote  from 
the  stresses  ol  Europe — as  remote,  that  is, 
as  any  country  can  be  In  this  rapidly  shrink- 
ing world.  It  Is  safe  from  any  fierce  attack 
that  might  be  secretly  prepared.  It  provides 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  good  will. 

These  advantages  are  concentrated  In 
Jackson  County,  in  the  center  of  the  conti- 
nent. It  Is  far  from  the  peculiar  atmosphere 
cf  Washington.  It  Is  In  the  valley  of  democ- 
racy. It  contains  a  city  with  the  cultural 
advantages  of  urban  life,  yet  a  city  that 
has  not  grown  so  big  as  to  be  remote  from  the 
soil.  At  tbe  same  time.  Kansas  City,  a  great 
rail  center.  Is  readily  accessible  by  air  from 
any  qututer  of  the  world. 

With  Senator  Thomas'  Introduction  of 
Jackson  County  It  may  be  assumed  the  pre- 
paratory commission  of  the  United  Nations  to 
meet  in  London  next  month  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  propsal.  Needless  to  say. 
It  wUl  find  western  hospitality  in  Independ- 
ence and  in  what  President  Truman  calls  its 
suburb,  Kansas  City. 


General    MacArthur    Speaks    on 
Demobilization  Problems 


,        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  termination  of  hostilities  on 
August  14  we  have  had  a  lot  of  oflBcial 
statements  and  infonnation  promulgated 
by  military  experts  and  high  ranking 
Army  and  Navy  officers  on  the  subject  of 
demobilization.  They  have  attempted 
to  give  the  American  people  the  impres- 
sion that  this  process  had  to  be  a  long 
and  slow  one,  but  that  they  were  doing 
the  best  they  could  to  hurry  it  along.  I 
do  not  need  to  relate  in  detail  now  the 
various  cases  that  have  come  up,  and  the 
various  incidents  which  have  oonvinced 
almost  everybody  that  something  was 
wrong  with  our  present  demobilization 
plan. 

We  have  legislation  peliding  to  extend 
the  present  draft  law.  and  Congress  is 
now  debating  a  bill  having  to  do  with 
voluntary  enlistments.  Now  comes  a 
rather  unusual  statement  from  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  the  effect  that  he 


expects  to  demobilize  the  armed  forces  in 
the  Pacific  theater  of  war  within  6 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  de- 
sires no  draftees  to  be  in  uniform  in  his 
theater  of  operations,  contending  that 
200,000  Regular  Army  troops  will  be  ade- 
quate to  do  the  Job. 

In  this  connection  it  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile statements  and  figures  submitted 
from  the  European  theater  of  war.  In 
the  light  of  this  it  might  be  wise  for  Con- 
gress and  military  authorities  to  recon- 
sider the  entire  problem  of  demobiliza- 
tion. It  may  be  discovered  that  condi- 
tions have  changed  sufBciently,  as  indi- 
cated by  General  MacArthur's  statement 
as  to  the  Far  East,  so  that  all  draftees, 
in  all  theaters  of  operations,  could  be 
returned  to  civilian  life  within  a  matter 
of  months.  In  that  case,  it  would  seem 
an  error  at  this  time  to  be  drafting  addi- 
tional men  from  the  civilian  ranks. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  married  men 
with  children  and  young  men  whose 
school  work  and  educational  programs 
were  interrupted  and  discontinued  when 
they  were  called  into  the  armed  forces 
ought  to  be  returned  to  civilian  life  as 
soon  as  possible  if  our  domestic  economy 
is  to  function  efficiently. 

We  must  also  realize  that  there  is  a 
problem  remaining  for  the  military  au- 
thorities and  under  no  circumstances 
must  we  do  anything  here  in  Congress 
which  will  jeopardize  the  victories  which 
our  armies  and  navies  have  won.  We 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  those  mili- 
tary and  naval  leaders  who  are  respon- 
sible for  successfully  working  out  the 
problems  which  have  followed  the  vic- 
tories not  only  in  Europe  but  in  the 
Pacific. 

While  Congress  stands  ready  to  coop- 
erate to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  heads 
of  the  armed  forces,  these  men-must  also 
be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  problems 
of  Congress  and  the  people  on  the  do- 
mestic front.  Apparently  General  Mac- 
Arthur  realizes  the  responsibility  of  his 
leadership.  He  very  appropriately  says 
in  his  statement,  in  part: 

Within  6  months  the  occupational  force — 
unless  unseen  factors  arise — will  probably 
number  not  more  than  200.000  men. 

This  size  probably  is  within  the  framework 
of  our  projected  Regular  Establishment  and 
will  permit  the  complete  demobilization  of 
our  civilian  Pacific  forces  which  fought  so 
long  and  so  nobly  through  to  victory. 


Disposal  of  Pipe  Lines 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17,  1945 

Mr.  VOORfflS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
Congress  provided  that  no  pipe  lines 
and  facilities  used  for  transporting  oil 
which  cost  the  Government  in  excess 
of  $5,000,000  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Government  unless  and  until  a 
report  concerning  such  facilities  had 
been  submitted  to  Congress  for  its 
examination.     The   only    exception    to 


this  Is  to  allow  the  Surplus  Property 
Board  to  lease  any  such  property  for  a 
term  of  not  more  than  5  years.  And  yet 
we  read  that  the  RFC  has  already  decided 
that  the  Little  Big  Inch  and  the  Big 
Inch  pipe  lines  which  cost,  respectively, 
$67,000,000  and  $78,000,000  arp  at  a  very 
early  date  going  to  be  drained  and  sealed 
and  that  bids  upon  them  will  be  asked 
almost  immediately. 

There  are  some  questions  about  this 
matter  which  I  think  need  very  much  to 
be  asked  by  Congress. 

In  the  first  place,  has  consideration 
been  given  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  these  pipe  lines 
cannot  be  disposed  of  except  by  5 -year 
lease  until  the  report  has  been  made  to 
Congress?  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  can  the  action  of 
draining  and  sealing  these  lines  be  Justi- 
fied in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  require 
in  all  probability  approximately  $14,- 
000.000  of  new  investment  for  anyone 
purchasing  the  lines  to  refill  them  be- 
fore such  an  agency  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  realize  anything  on  its  invest- 
ment? 

In  the  third  place,  what  about  the 
public's  interest  in  these  lines,  the  desira- 
bility that  the  Cole  Act  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  these  great 
pipe  lines  to  become  true  common  car- 
riers for  the  benefit  of  the  small  and 
independent  producers  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  consumers  on  the  other? 

Considerably  more  than  a  year  ago. 
on  May  8  to  be  exact.  I  stated  in  the 
House  that  consideration  was  going  on 
in  the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council 
of  ways  and  means  of  abandoning  the 
Big  Inch.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
that  control  of  oil  pipe  lines  has  been 
the  very  key  to  the  power  of  the  major 
companies  over  the  independents  through 
the  years.  I  cannot  help  asking,  there- 
fore, why  there  should  be  haste  to  drain 
and  seal  the  Big  Inch  and  try  to  get 
rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Does  the  RFC  have  any  Idea  whether 
as  a  matter  of  fact  any  bids  at  all  will 
be  made  upon  it?  Do  they  have  any 
idea  who  might  purchase  it?  Certain 
it  Is  no  one  except  one  of  the  very  big- 
gest oil  companies  in  the  whole  country, 
or  a  combination  of  such  major  com- 
panies, could  conceivably  buy  it. 

If  the  line  is  to  be  abandoned,  what 
steps  will  be  taken  to  protect  the  peo-  ' 
pie's  investment  thereafter?  I  know 
some  of  the  arguments  that  will  be  ad- 
vanced, such  as  the  possibility  of  a  loss 
due  to  the  mixture  of  different  kinds  of 
crude  in  the  Big  Inch  and  the  contami- 
nation of  different  kinds  of  products  by 
one  another  in  the  Little  Big  Inch.  But 
this  is  no  different  from  what  the  situa- 
tion has  been  all  through  the  war  pe- 
riod, except  that  better  grades  of  gaso- 
line are  now  coming  on  the  market. 

We  are  told  also  that  the  cost  of  pipe- 
line transportation  will  be  greater  than 
the  cost  of  transportation  by  some  of 
the  new  type  superfast  tankers  built 
by  the  Government  at  Government  ex- 
pense during  the  war.  But  while  this 
might  be  true  as  to  transportation  from 
one  end  of  these  pipe  lines  to  the  other 
extreme  end,  what  about  th^ir  use  for 
transporting  petroleum  products  to  and 
from  interior  points  in  the  country?    A 
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good  many  at  least  of  these  new-type 
tankers  have  been  sokl  to  large  oil  com- 
panies by  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration and  old-type  tankers  have  been 
taken  In  trade  for  them.  In  at  least 
some  cases  the  allowance  for  theae  old- 
type  tankers  ia  almost  as  large  as  the 
amoant  paid  to  the  Government  for 
these  old  tankers  by  those  same  oil  com- 
panies 20  years  ago. 

At  the  very  least.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  haste  in  abandoning  these 
pipe  lines  and  putting  them  up  for  sale 
IS  a  questionable  policy,  particularly 
when  we  know  that  this  is  precisely  the 
kind  of  action  which  those  interests 
which  most  bitterly  oppose  any  kind  of 
true  common  carrier  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts would  like  to  see  taken.  I  repeat 
that  I  have  been  told  by  practically  every 
person  who  has  studied  the  oil  industry 
that  the  key  to  the  monopolistic  power 
of  the  major  compan'es  lies  in  their  con- 
trol of  pipe  lines.  Therefore  the  one 
thing  they  fear  most  Is  the  existence 
of  true  common  carrier  pipe  lines  in 
this  country. 


I/CH9Mill3llOB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NTW   TO«X 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sepietnber  17.  194S 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
every  family  in  the  United  States  is 
deeply  interested  in  some  boy  in  the 
armed  services  and  eager  for  his  prompt 
discharge  and  return  home  to  resume  a 
normal  American  life.  Our  ideas  on  the 
priority  of  discharge  are  governed  very 
largely  by  the  status  of  the  boys  who  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  us.  That  is  hu- 
man and  understandable. 

No  discharge  program  could  possibly 
be  devised  that  would  meet  the  desires 
and  the  optniODs  of  the  families  of  young 
men  who  wish  to  resume  their  education, 
or  who  have  Jobs  awaiting  them,  or 
whose  specialized  services  are  no  longer 
needed,  or  who  have  wives  aixd  children 
to  support,  or  who  have  been  languishing 
in  hospilals  or  prison  camps,  or  who  have 
had  3  or  4  years  of  service,  or  who  have 
enchired  the  hardships  and  suffering  of 
real  combat. 

The  rate  at  which  men  can  be  dis- 
charged is  controlled  by  the  needs  of  the 
forces  of  occupation  and  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  available  for  bringing  our 
boys  home.     We  must  all  be  patient. 

I  probably  have  a  selfish  viewpoint, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
compel  the  boys  who  have  Riven  several 
years  of  then  young  lives  for  service  in 
the  war,  to  police  the  enemy  cmmtries 
they  have  helped  to  conquer.  Let  a 
younger  group,  or  the  young  men  who 
have  been  deferred  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other and  have  hved  in  comfort  and 
security  during  the  war.  take  their  places. 

The  Selective  Seivice  Act  should  be 
modified  and  extended,  and  the  men  nec- 
essary to  replace  those  who  have  made 
tbe  real  sacrifices  of  the  war  should  be 
trained  for  occupational  duty  until  de* 
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mobilization  is  complete  and  voliratary 
enlistment  provides  adeq\|ate  forces. 

I  think  that  hereafter  e\^ry  boy  should 
be  permitted  to  finish  his  toxirth  year  of 
high  school  before  induction  and  should 
not  be  reqtiired  to  servej  more  than  2 
years.  Parents  of  the  yo<mger  boys  are 
opposed  to  inducting  thein  at  all  but  I 
am  thinking  of  the  18-year-olds  who 
were  inducted  and  served  during  the 
perils  and  misery  of  war.j  They  have  a 
better  claim  for  further 
their  young  brothers.  T 
pened  to  be  within  a  ce 
betwf^en  1941  and  1945  o 
required  to  carry  the  wl^ole  burden  of 
the  war  and  its  aftermatli. 

The  impression  is  wipespread  that 
there  are  thoa«;ands  of  ^fiBcers  holding 
high  temporary  rank  whoican  keep  their 
poetions — and  the  salaried  which  go  with 
them — only  if  we  maintain  an  unneces- 
sarily large  J^rmy  and  Havy,  and  that 
they  are  exerting  considcsrabie  influence 
in  maintaining  greater  forces  than  are 
reasonably  required.  There  is  some 
justification  for  this  belitf.  I  know  of 
one  theater  board  in  Europe  which  has 
a  membership  of  30  general  officers. 

I  appreciare  the  magnil^e  of  the  task 
our  military  leaders  have  Iperf ormed  and 
which  still  lies  before  taem.  But  now 
that  victory  has  been  vlfoxx  they  must 
respect  public  opinion  as  t'efiected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress. 
We  are  many  men  of  many  minds  but 
we  are  agreed  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
should  be  demobilized  with  the  utmost 
speed,  that  their  numbers  should  be  re- 
duced to  bare  requirements,  that  recruit- 
ment in  the  Regular  Almy  and  Navy 
should  be  stimulated  as  making  the 
service  more  attractive,  that  a  more  lib- 
eral system  of  giving  furloughs  should  be 
inaugurated  so  that  surplus  ofBcers  and 
men  can  await  discharge  jat  home  rather 
than  at  an  army  camp  or  {on  an  idle  ship, 
and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
reduce  unnecessary  travel  and  paper 
work  in  connection  with  ciischarging  men 
from  the  ser\'ices.  Many  people  have 
tbe  impression  that  disc^rges  are  ob- 
tained through  politic^  influence.  I 
personally  know  of  no  such  cases.  Let 
there  be  none.  j 

These  are  things  thei  people  of  the 
country  demand,  as  aiy  Member  of 
Congress  can  testify.       j 

As  I  said  a  moment  agp  we  are  not  in 
agreement  on  the  point  pystem  because 
of  our  differing  individipl  interests.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  many 
would  oppose  giving  preferential  treat- 
ment to  American  pnioners  of  war. 
Tliese  men  retumin?  froii  enemy  prison 
camps  have  suffered  intolerable  indieni 
ties,  hardships,  and  br^italities. 
them  the  highest  priorit 
In  this  connection.  I  ap 
unanimously  adopted  b 
supervisors  of  my  home 
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At  a  meeting  at  th«  Boaid  of  Supervisors 


held  at  their 

ty    of    Syracuse, 

pt  ember  19^.  a 

following    was 


of  OnoncUtga   County.  N. 
olBcial    chambers    in    the 
N.  T..  on  ttie  4tii  day  of 
quorum    being    present,   t 
adopted: 

"Resolution 

Ttesolutlon  of  discharge  o  r  American  war 
prisoners 

"Whereas     lartre     nmnbeis     of    Ameriran 
prisoiMra  ot  war  have  bt^ii  and  are  being 


released  from  various  enemy  prison  camps. 
and  further  numbers  wUl  be  released  In  the 
near  futnre  from  Japanese  prison  campa  and 
hospitals;  and 

nUThereas  In  many  Instances,  such  released 
war  pyiBor^frs  have  required  and  will  require 
hospital  and  medical  care  as  a  result  of  treat- 
ment received  during  the  period  of  such  con- 
fiDsment;  and 

-Whereas  the  health,  physical  well-being, 
and  welfare  of  these  men  Is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  their  families,  relatives,  friends,  and 
to  the  whole  American  people:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Onondaga  County  do  hereby  unanimously 
recommend  to  the  President,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  to  such  other  Federal  depart- 
ments, bureaus,  or  agencies  as  may  have 
jurisdiction  In  the  matter  of  the  dtsebarge 
of  American  servicemen  and  servloewooaen, 
that  all  American  prisoners  of  war  hereto- 
fore released  and  to  be  released  hereafter  be 
given  an  honorable  discharge  from  their  re- 
spective branches  of  service  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently practicable  without  the  require- 
ment of  further  military  service;  and  b«  it 
further 

" Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  board  be 
and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable  Harry  8. 
Truman.  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
Onondaga  County's  Representative  in  the 
Congress  and  to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the  time  and 
place  and  hi  the  manner  above  specified. 
Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  board 
this  5th  day  of  September  1945. 

Jm-MN  W.  EOCCOMB, 
ISKAL]  Clerk,  BoaTd  of  SuperxHsort. 

Onondaga  Cottwtt,  N.  Y. 


Demobitization  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  COX.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion that  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  men  in  the  armed  forces,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world,  is  how  soon  are 
they  going  to  be  able  to  get  back  home 
and  take  up  life  where  they  left  off 
when  they  shouldered  arms  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country.  That  last  boy 
taken  from  the  farm  wants  to  get  back 
and  help  his  widowed  mother  or  aged 
father  harvest  present  year's  crop. 
Fathers  that  have  given  years  of  their 
lives  to  war  want  to  get  back  to  the  child 
they  have  never  seen.  Boys  taken  frcm 
high  schools  and  colleges  want  to  get 
back  and  finish  their  education  in  order 
that  they  may  have  some  show  in  the 
competitive  contests  that  lie  ahead  of 
them.  Fathers  and  mothers  want  their 
sons  with  them.  They  feel  that  they 
have  done  their  part.  Wives  and  chil- 
dren want  and  need  their  husbands  and 
fathers  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to 
help  speed  up  the  job  of  giving  these  de- 
fenders of  the  country  back  to  their 
loved  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  of  demobil- 
ization was  well  and  intelligently  dis- 
cussed in  a  letter  that  a  young  soldier 
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friend  wrote  to  a  prominent  citizen  of 
my  county.  It  is  typical  of  hundreds  of 
letters  that  come  to  me.  The  letter  is 
as  follows: 

SoissoNS,  Francx,  August  26. 1945. 
Ma.  Frzd  H/.ND, 

Pclham,  Ga. 

DxAs  Mb.  Feed:  This  letter  I  trust,  wont 
find  itself  in  the  same  spot  as  most  letters 
of  its  t3rpe — ^gatherlnR  dust  In  rome  forgotten 
pigeonhole  In  some  desk.  But.  knowing  you 
as  I  feel  I  do.  I  firmly  believe  It  will  gain 
your  utmost  consideration. 

No  doubt  ycu  have  been  assailed  with  many 
questions  concerning  the  demcbUization  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  I  know  this  topic 
must  be  a  favorite  In  all  conversational  cir- 
cles. There  ai^e  too  many  people  back  home 
who  have  eons,  husbands,  and  other  loved 
ones  in  the  service,  so  that  this  question 
must  be  uppermost  In  everyone's  mind. 

To  millions  of  people  back  home,  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  all  over  the  world  means 
one  thing:  "The  Boys"  are  coming  home. 
Their  thoughts  are  good,  and  they  are  ab- 
solutely correct  In  their  assumption.  But, 
what  happens?  What  Is  happeniiig  right 
now.  and  what  will  continue  to  happen  for 
the  next  2  years  unless  enough  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Army?  I  can 
tell  ycu,  and  my  statements  are  based  upon 
hard  facts  and  personal  experience. 

A  word  or  two  of  explanation:  The  Army 
Is  set  up  according  to  a  prescribed  table  of 
organization.  Just  as  any  regiment,  bat- 
talion, company,  or  section  within  the  Army. 
By  this  table  of  organization.  It  takes  a 
certain  number  of  officers,  from  general  down 
to  second  lieutenant,  to  control  a  certain 
number  of  enlisted  men  and  perform  a  given 
mission,  whlcli,  by  the  way.  Is  all  well  and 
good,  but  only  so  long  as  that  given  mission 
is  In  existence. 

The  Army  through  Its  speedy  and  tremen- 
dous growth,  has.  almost  overnight,  pro- 
duced hundreds  of  thousands  of  officers 
from  field  grade  through  general  officers. 
Aside  from  the  small  minority  of  Regular 
Army  officers  Included  in  this  huge  figvire. 
the  remainder  are  merely  civilians  in  uniform 
who  attained  their  rank  during  the  emergency 
when  there  was  a  Job  to  do.  How  many 
of  these  "uniformed  civilian"  officers  ever 
attained  a  financial  position  in  civilian  life 
to  equal  that  of  their  Army  statios?  Very, 
very,  few  is  the  only  answer.  I  exclude  Reg- 
ular Army  officers  from  this  category  be- 
cause they  were  professional  soldiers  long  be- 
fore the  war  began,  and  wUl,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  remain  In  the  Regular  Army  until 
they  are  retired.  I  also  exclude  company 
grade  officers  because  they  are,  in  most 
cases,  victims  of  circumstance  right  along 
with  the  enlisted  men. 

Now.  according  to  the  Army's  way  of  think- 
ing, what  will  happen  If  within  1  year  from 
now  the  Army  is  reduced  by  six  or  seven 
million  men?  Their  answer  is  this:  Most  of 
the  officers  mentioned  above  will  be  "out  ot 
a  Job,"  so  to  speak,  because  if  they  don't  have 
the  men  they  can't  have  a  table  of  organiza- 
tion. Therefore,  these  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  officers  will  have  to  be  declared  un- 
essential— win  revert  to  civilian  life,  and  a 
status  of  living  that  can't  begin  to  compare 
with  that  of  their  military  status.  They  will 
lose  not  only  many,  many  dollars  (the  dif- 
ference between  their  civilian  and  military 
earnings)  but  also  their  prestige.  This  again, 
according  to  the  Army,  can't  be  allowed  to 
happen.  This  train  of  thought  Is  not  mine 
alone.  It  has  been  suggested  by  many  peo- 
ple, some  of  them  generals  of  the  Army,  ac- 
cording to  Items  contained  in  some  of  the 
world's  outstanding  newspapers. 

Why,  may  I  ask,  should  several  million  men 
be  forced  to  suffer  by  being  retained  In  the 
Army  Just  so  these  officers  can  continue 
drawing  fabulous  salaries  and  retain  their 
so-called  prestige?  Let  me  state  here  that 
I'm  not  criticizing  this  group  of  officers  but 


am  merely  trying  to  point  out  the  reason  for 
the  Army  adopting  such  a  policy. 

The  Intent  of  the  foregoing  has  been  to 
show  that  the  Army  is  hoodwinking  the  pub- 
lic (through  the  channels  of  press  and  radio) 
by  saying  that  a  huge  army  Is  still  needed, 
although  the  mission  and  purp>ose  has  been 
accomplished.  The  only  way  to  force  th* 
Army  to  release  six  or  seven  million  men 
within  1  year  Is  through  public  opinion.  If 
the  public  can  be  shown  (and  this  can  only 
be  done  through  the  soldier  with  the  aid  of 
his  representatives)  how  it  Is  being  "soft 
scaped"  by  the  Army,  the  great  surge  of  pro- 
test will  mean  only  one  thing:  That  we  will 
all  get  home  much  sooner,  and  that  is  all  that 
counts  now. 

The  few  hundred  thousand  men  the  Army 
plans  to  release  within  the  next  year  are 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  partially  pacifying 
you  people  back  home.  When  you  lock 
around  and  see  Smith  and  Jones  are  out  of 
the  Army,  ycu  are  apt  to  say,  "Well,  the 
boys  will  all  be  home  soon."  and  tend  to  let 
the  matter  of  speedy  demobilization  slip  from 
your  mind.  That  is  exactly  what  I  and  mil- 
lions of  others  like  me  sincerely  trust  you 
won't  do.  Because  if  this  happens.  It  means 
that  all  of  us  sweating  out  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation In  the  ETO  and  the  CBI  will  within 
1  year  become  "the  forgotten  ones."  And  I 
can  assure  you  there  Isn't  one  single  ounce  of 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  Ijeing  stuck  In 
a  foreign  land  thousands  of  miles  fi  om  home 
and  the  ones  we  love. 

"There  is  also  the  matter  of  the  An  ly  claim- 
ing that  certain  men  or  classifications  of  men 
are  essential  to  the  functioning  of  the  Army. 
I  heartily  disagree  with  this  policy  and  any 
GI  will  confirm  It.  There  isn't  one  single 
person  in  this  Army  who  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. If  there  should  happen  to  be  one,  there 
can  always  be  replacements  from  those  who 
don't  have  as  much  as  2  years'  service.  And 
If  this  falls,  what  Is  wTong  with  training  a 
replacement  from  among  those  newly 
drafted? 

I  propose  the  following,  and  feel  that  It  Is 
the  only  Just  plan  for  the  speedy  demobili- 
zation of  the  Army:  Pass  legislation  that  all 
men  who  have  served  2  years  or  more  be  re- 
leased immediately,  regardless  of  where  that 
service  has  been  performed.  This  would 
leave  an  Army  sufficient  In  size  to  perform 
all  occupational  duties  as  well  as  duties  in 
the  zone  of  the  Interior.  Did  I  hear  someone 
say  "no"  to  that?  Well,  how  about  that 
50,000  men  who  are  being  drafted  every 
month?  Give  them  3  to  6  months'  training 
in  the  States  and  send  them  to  the  ETO 
and  the  CBI  to  relieve  those  of  us  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  get  stuck 
here.  A  period  of  1  year  overseas  would  be 
sufficient,  but  if  any  men  desired  to  remain 
longer,  so  much  the  better.  After  1  year 
overseas  let  these  men  be  sent  back  home  for 
discharge,  thereby  making  them  serve  only  2 
years  or  less. 

As  to  the  point  system  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
charge: It  is  one  farce  seldom  ever  equaled 
In  any  function  so  large  as  the  Army.  It  Is 
claimed  this  system  is  based  on  the  "vote  and 
desire"  of  the  majority  of  soldiers  questioned. 
As  long  as  I  have  been  In  the  Army,  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  first  soldier  who  has  ever  bad 
anyone  question  him  along  that  line  or  has 
ever  heard  of  any  poll  of  opinion  being  made 
concerning  said  system.  I  have  21/2  years' 
service  behind  me,  and  the  thought  of  sweat- 
ing out  enough  time  to  accumulate  enough 
points  for  discharge  Is  a  hell  of  a  thing  to 
think  about. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  "2  years  and  out" 
campaign?  It  is  all  up  to  you  and  the  rest  of 
the  people  back  home  to  see  that  something 
is  done  to  speed  our  return.  Don't  let  the 
Army  baffie  you  with  double  talk,  as  they  are 
trjrlng  to  do.  We  men  overseas  want  to  come 
home,  and  fast. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  letter  wUl  tend  to 
start  the  ball  rolling  and  keep  It  rolling  fast 
and  furiovis.    As  I  said  before,  public  opinion 


Is  the  only  weapon  we  soldiers  have,  and  It  Is 
up  to  the  people  to  voice  that  opinion. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely. 


United  States  Should  Offer  Abandoned 
MiliUry  Plants  to  the  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Norman  (Okla.)  Transcript  of  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945: 

UNTTED    STATES    SHOtJU)    OFFER    ABANDONED 
MILITABT  PI.ANTS  TO  THE  STATES 

Public  officials  and  citizens  generally  of 
Oklahoma  might  well  start  a  movement  to  In- 
duce Congress  to  make  available  to  the  var- 
ious states  such  military  Installations  within 
their  borders  as  the  Army  and  Navy  plan  to 
completely  abandon  and  which  the  States  can 
use  to  good  advantage. 

Practically  every  State  has  some  of  these  in- 
stallations, and  most  of  the  States  need  more 
State  institutions  of  one  kind  or  another  than 
they  now  have. 

If  the  Government  attempts  to  dispose  of 
the  installations,  chances  are  they  will  be  sold 
to  speculators  or  large  salvage  concerns  at  10 
to  15  cents  on  the  dollar.  That  means  a  loss 
of  85  to  90  percent  for  taxpayers  generallv. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  citizens  as  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  to  lose  100  percent  and  as 
State  taxpayers  get  back  85  to  90  percent  of 
some  the  plants  than  to  get  back  only  10  to 
16  percent  of  all  of  them. 

Oklahoma  has  a  considerable  number  of 
these  Installations,  including  the  two  Navy 
bases  here  and  one  each  near  Clinton  and 
Purcell,  Army  flying  fields  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Enid.  Altus,  Frederick,  Woodward,  and  Ard- 
more,  and  Camp  Gruber  near  Muskogee.  To 
what  extent  any  of  these  will  be  continued 
is  not  known  now,  but  a  majority  of  them 
probably  will  be  completely  abandoned  sooner 
or  later. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  could  use  possibly 
a  half  dozen  of  these  plants  to  good  advan- 
tage. The  university  could  tise  the  naval 
air  station  for  Its  department  of  aeronau- 
tical engineering,  as  a  training  center  for 
ROTC  and  NROTC  flying  cadets,  and  as  an 
airport  open  to  the  public.  The  university 
also  could  use  part  of  the  naval  air  technical 
training  center  to  good  advantage. 

The  State  needs  another  tubercular  hos- 
pital, a  hospital  for  old  harmless  Inmates  of 
hospitals  for  the  Insane,  a  vocational  school 
for  mentally  deficient  children,  and  possibly 
other  Institutions.  One  of  these  military 
Installations  possibly  could  be  used  to  advan- 
tage as  the  nucleus  for  the  new  Federal  vet- 
erans' hospital  for  psychiatric  cases,  which 
seems  assured  for  western  Oklahoma.  The 
flying  fields  at  Clinton  and  Altus  might  be 
considered  for  that. 

Most  of  these  Installations  are  compact 
Institutions  with  complete  facilities  for  hous- 
ing, feeding,  recreation,  and  health.  Their 
personnel  capacities  range  from  a  few  hun- 
dred to  15,000  or  more,  and  their  use  cotild 
be  adjusted  to  their  size. 

Members  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs  and  representatives  of  the 
University  Hospital,  Central  State  Hospital, 
and  the  university  have  already  Inspected  the 
Naval  Air  Gunners  School  near  Purcell  and 
bave  found  it  covild  easily  be  converted  Into 
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one  of  several  type*  of  badly  needed  State 
tnatltutlons. 

If  Consreaa  should  make  such  |dants  aTail- 
able  to  the  States,  and  the  States  could  not 
UM  all  of  the  facilities,  thoae  left  over  might 
well  be  offered  to  the  adjacent  cities  at  nom- 
inal prices  for  use  as  recreational  and  park 
faclHttes. 

Norman,  for  example,  badly  needs  a  com- 
munity swimming  pool,  a  recreation  building, 
and  a  larg*  public  auditorium.  Both  the 
naval  air  station  and  NATTC  have  such  fa- 
cilities. It  is  unthinkable  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  sell  paits  of  thors  plants  to 
salvage  concerns  and  that  Norman  should 
then  vot*  big  bond  Issues  to  buy  land  and 
construct  similar  facilities.  The  same  situ- 
ation undoubtedly  exists  in  many  other  com- 
munities. 

The  only  objections  that  can  be  raised 
against  State  or  municipal  use  of  any  of 
these  facilities  Is  that  the  buildings  are  of 
frame  construction  and  some  of  them  are 
located  considerable  distances  from  cities  or 
laife  towns.  Certain  types  of  SUte  Institu- 
tions could  operate  satisfactorily  away  from 
towns,  since  the  bfises  all  have  every  modern 
convenience. 

As  to  the  frame  construction,  all  of  the 
plants  have  elSclent  fire-flghtlng  equipment. 
and  automatic  sprinkler  systems  could  easily 
be  installed  in  all  buildings.  That  would 
lessen  fire  hazards,  and  if  bedridden  patients 
were  kept  on  ground  floors,  the  fire  hazards 
would  not  be  great.  Also  the  buildings  could 
gradually  be  converted  into  semi-flreproof 
structures  at  far  less  expense  than  the  cost  of 
buUdlng  new  Institutions  that  are  needed. 

If  Oklaiwma  ahculd  start  such  a  movement 
and  give  wide  publicity  to  it  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country,  national  senti- 
ment probably  would  develop  against  the  sale 
of  all  military  tnetallations  to  salvage  con- 
cerns and  In  favor  of  making  them  available 
to  State  and  municipal  use  where  needed. 

The  Oovemment  is  going  to  give  away  a 
large  part  of  its  equity  In  these  plants  to 
someone  If  It  sells  them,  and  It  would  be  far 
better  tc  give  it  all  to  the  States  and  other 
unlU  of  government.  Offhand  it  appears  that 
tazpajFers  would  lose  far  less  under  that  plan. 


Postwar  ProklcMt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or   INMANA 

Xlf  TRS  HOCSS  OF  RKPRSSKMTATTV'BS 

Friday,  September  14,  t94S 

Mr.  8PRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
thf  postwar  period  there  are  many  prob- 
lems of  a  very  serious  nature  that  con- 
fronts the  people  of  this  Nation.  One 
of  the  very  serious  pix>bleins  that  now 
confronts  the  people  in  the  Nation  is  the 
demobilisation  of  the  Army  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  Navy  so  the  bcjrs  may  be 
returned  to  their  homes  and  take  their 
places  with  their  wives  and  families,  so 
many  of  them  may  proceed  with  their 
education,  so  the  doctors  may  proceed 
with  th^r  profession  and  the  lawyers 
may  assume  their  places  in  society  in 
their  home  communities,  and  so  that 
the  farm  boys  may  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  food  which  Is  now  so  essen- 
tial, and  that  those  who  are  engaged  In 
business  may  again  take  up  that  avoca- 
tion in  civil  life.  All  these  are  highly 
Important  matters.  Our  own  economy 
In  our  own  Nation  is  of  the  tneatest  im- 
portance.   It  appears  that  many  of  the 


brass  hats  of  the  Army  and  the  gold 
braid  of  the  Navy  want  to  keep  the  Army 
and  Navy  at  its  peiak  so  their  promo- 
tions, easily  made  during  this  war.  may 
be  retained  and  tiat  their  rank  and 
grade  may  not  be  ^-educed  to  the  pre- 
war status.  In  my  humble  opinion,  that 
is  one  of  the  very  sdlflsh  motives  under- 
lying the  bungling]  and  the  very  slow 
process  of  discharging  the  men  from  both 
the  Army  and  the]  Navy.  It  does  not 
appear  that  those  [regular  officers  give 
any  consideration  t)  the  future  lives  of 
our  boys — nor  do  they  appear  to  consider 
that  our  boys  must  proceed  in  the  arts 
and  trades  of  civil  hfe  before  it  is  too 
late — and  they  apparently  fail  to  give 
any  .sober  consideration  to  the  problems 
of  farmers,  businesimen,  or  industry  in 
our  own  country — hey  have,  from  all 
indications,  the  one  thought  of  keeping 
the  Army  and  Navji  as  large  as  possible 
in  order  to  assure  tteir  promotion  status 
and  to  retain  their  present  rank  and 
grade.  That  attitude  must  be  entirely 
changed,  in  the  interest  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  if  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  1  ail  to  stop  their  bun- 
gling and  their  dilatory  methods  in 
granting  releases  and  discharges,  then  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  take  a 


part  in  tliis  solutic 
portant  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at 


of  this  highly  im- 


Ihe  moment  the  in- 


ductions into  the  Aimy  are  almost  equal 
to  the  discharges  granted  to  the  boys 


serving  therein. 
I  witnessed  in  man 
groups  of  boys  lea 
centers,  where  the; 
the  Army.    Those 


hile  I  was  at  home, 
counties  very  large 
g  for  the  induction 
were  inducted  into 
aving  for  the  serv- 


ice, although  the  war  was  over,  equaled 
in  number  those  vho  were  being  dis- 
charged and  were  re  turning  home.  With 
that  policy  contimied.  we  will  not  re- 
duce our  Army  ma^rially — but  we  will 
be  maintaining  a  huge  Army,  after  the 
war  is  over,  without  any  need  or  neces- 
sity therefor.  For  jmy  part — and  I  am 
confident  I  express  the  general  view  of 
the  Members  in  theiHouse — we  want  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  the 
demobilization  of  tills  Army  and  Navy  as 
rapidly  as  po.«isible.  We  want  the  boys 
to  be  returned  to  their  homes,  and  to 
their  Jobs,  as  qulcl^ly  as  possible.  Any 
delays  in  this  demobilization  will  rest 
entirely  with  the  \f  ar  Department  and 
the  Navy  Departmeht,  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration now  in]  power,  and  the  peo- 
ple will  so  determlrie.  While  the  essen- 
tial troops  retained,  for  occupational 
duty,  can  easily  be  secured  by  and 
through  the  consent  or  voluntary  basis 
from  among  those  now  in  the  service. 


and  from  those  wi 
main  in  the  various  1 


may  desire  to  re- 
►ranches  of  the  serv- 


ice and  make  that  service  a  profession. 
but  the  men  and  b^ys,  of  every  walk  In 
life,  who  desire  to  cbme  home  should  be 
granted  that  privileipe  immediately,  and 
they  should  be  discharged  and  sent  to 
their  homes.  This  i^  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  problems  before  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation-j— and  they  demand 
that  something  be  dpne  at  once  to  relieve 
this  situation.  Witi  their  view,  I  am  in 
full  accord.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  anot|ier  problem  of  great 
Importance  is  the  |naintenance  of  the 


war  powers  in  the 


hands  of  the  Chief 


Executive,  after  the  war  Is  over.  The 
vast  number  of  agencies,  boards,  and  bu- 
reaus which  were  created  very  largely 
by  Executive  order  and  decree,  with  a 
large  personnel  of  employees,  are  prac- 
tically all  continued — even  though  the 
war  is  over,  and  there  is  very  little,  if 
any,  necessity  for  their  continuance.  If 
there  is  any  duty  yet  to  be  performed 
by  any  of  these  wartime  agencies,  that 
duty  can  be  transferred  to  some  perma- 
nent agency  of  government,  and  such 
agency  can  discharge  any  duty  which 
might  yet  rest  upon  such  war  agencies. 
We  have  a  heavy  burden  before  us,  and 
with  the  stupenduous  debt,  with  the 
daily  accumulation  of  interest,  and  with 
our  duty  to  be  discharged  to  the  dis- 
abled veterans  of  this  war.  and  of  all 
wars,  every  unnecessary  agency  and  the 
pay  roll  attending  the  same,  should  be 
abolished  immediately.  We  must  get 
down  to  the  business  of  paying,  now— 
and  there  should  be  no  delay  in  abolish- 
ing every  agency,  which  is  unnecessary, 
and  which  costs  money. 

There  is  another  very  important  item. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  people  are  aroused 
because  there  is  a  continued  limitation, 
since  the  end  of  this  war,  respecting  the 
allocation  of  building  materials  through- 
out the  coimtry.  These  building  restric- 
tions should  all  be  removed  at  once. 
Regulation  L-41,  which  is  now  main- 
tained, constitutes  a  barrier  against 
those  who  desire  to  proceed  with  the 
building  of  homes  from  obtaining  the 
necessary  materials  for  that  purpose. 
While  the  War  Production  Board  apears 
to  desire  that  these  wartime  restrictions 
be  removed,  yet  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  both  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment, want  to  make  some  slight  revision 
of  those  regulations  and  to  continue  the 
regulations,  and  the  resulting  control 
over  the  people.  The  people  are  demand- 
ing that  these  restrictive  regulations  be 
abolished  at  once.  It  Is  my  considered 
Judgment  that  these  regulations,  wKlch 
entirely  restrict  and  control  the  alloca- 
tion of  building  materials  and  thereby 
prevent  the  people  from  proceeding  with 
the  business  of  building  and  establishing 
homes,  .should  be  entirely  removed.  Peo- 
ple want  jobs,  and  If  the  building  of 
homes  cannot  be  accomplished  because 
of  these  restrictive  regulations  which  ar« 
now  entirely  unnecessary,  those  Jobs  can- 
not be  made  available.  It  raises  a  very 
serious  question  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  any  agency  of  government  de- 
sires to  prevent,  without  Justification 
therefor,  the  ordinary  progre.ss  of  its  peo- 
ple In  building  and  establishing  their 
hemes.  It  Is  my  hope  that  Mr.  Snyder, 
Director  of  Reconversion,  will  remove 
these  restrictive  regulations  at  once  and 
give  the  people  a  chance  to  go  forward 
again. 

On  this  question,  a  very  enlightening 
editorial  appeared  quite  recently  in  the 
Washington  News,  which  I  ask  under  the 
imanimous-consent  rule  that  it  be  print- 
ed as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  which  edi- 
torial is  as  follows: 

Lrr  HOKX  BUnXERS  BUTLO 

Wartime  restrictions  were  imposed  on  home 
buiidltig  to  save  materials  and  labor.  Soma 
folks  in  Washington  seem  determined  to  con- 
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tinue  them,  long  after  the  war,  as  an  eco- 
nomic weapon. 

Home  building  Is  one  of  the  basic  hopes 
for  high  postwar  employment.  And  certainly 
the  country  needs  millions  of  new  houses. 

If  continuing  the  restrictions  discourages 
new  building,  inflates  the  prices  of  homes 
already  built,  and  creates  a  black  market  in 
housing,  we  can't  ^ee  what  good  purpose — 
economic  or  otherwise — will  be  served.  And 
that's  Just  what  men  in  the  home-building 
Industry  say  the  restrictions  are  now  doing, 
and  will  do  increasingly,  unless  lifted. 

Reports  from  over  the  country  lead  us  to 
believe  the  industry  men  are  correct. 

Because  builders  who  want  to  put  up  many 
houses  are  allowed  by  Government  to  put  up 
only  a  few,  costs  are  kept  high.  Mass  con- 
struction economies  are  lost. 

Housing  shortages  In  many  cities  Invite 
dangerously  inflated  prices  for  present 
homes — especially  for  those  occupied  by 
owners  who  can  give  quick  possession. 

The  $8,000  Government-fixed  maximum 
price  on  new  homes  causes  homes  worth 
only  $6,000  or  $7,000  to  be  bought  for  $8,000, 
the  demand  for  housing  being  so  great.  And. 
in  many  cases,  side-payment  deals  get  above- 
celling  prices. 

The  War  Production  Board,  which  imposed 
and  enforced  the  wartime  restrictions,  wants 
to  lift  them  promptly.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  the  National  Housing 
Agency  want  to  revise  and  continue  them. 

If  they're  still  needed  to  conserve  materials 
and  labor,  then  why  are  restraints  being  re- 
moved from  industrial  and  commercial 
building?  If  public  housing  advocates  doubt 
that  private  Industry  can  or  will  build 
enough  homes  at  fair  prices  unless  bossed 
by  Washington  bureaiis.  It's  their  privilege 
to  doubt.  But  those  whose  business  Is  home 
building,  and  whose  chance  to  prosper  at  It 
depends  on  reaching  high  volume  at  reason- 
able prices,  ought  to  have  a  fair  chance  to 
show  what  they  can  do  before  the  Govern- 
ment takes  the  Job  over. 

The  decision — to  retain  or  remove  wartime 
home-bulldlng  restrictions — Is  up  to  Recon- 
version Director  Snyder.  We  think  It  should 
br  to  remove,  quickly. 


Disposal  of  Siuplui  Government  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  September  17,  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORO.  I  Include  the  following  letter: 
Amsucan  Lmxon. 
Fit-xm-Hktv  POiT.  No.  46. 
Antltra,  OfcJa..  September  14.  194$. 
Hon.  PAtn.  STEWAirr. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Waahinffton,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sn:  There  are  already  definite  signs 
that  have  been  noted  by  recently  discharged 
veterans  and  members  of  this  post,  that  the 
veteran  is  getting  the  old  run-around  as  re- 
gards the  surplus  property  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 

The  appalling  thing  about  the  situation 
Is  the  fact  that  this  condition  is  not  only 
prevalent  locally,  but  seems  to  be  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Since  the  percentage  of  vet- 
erans who  have  returned  home  and  are  seek- 
ing to  establish  themselves  In  various  enter- 
prises are  decidedly  small  when  compwired  to 
the  total  strength  of  our  armed  forces,  it  is 
Indeed  a  sad  barometer  to  face  the  millions 
yet  to  be  discharged. 

It  l3  generally  agreed  among  the  veterans 
who  have  talked   to  me.  that  the  disUlct 


offices  of  the  SWPC  is  doing  a  commendable 
Job  in  its  handling  of  applications  for  sur- 
plus property  and  directing  the  veteran  to 
the  place  of  Inspection.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  that  the  only  merchandise  they  have  to 
list,  generally  speaking,  is  old  and  obsolete 
tjrpes  that  the  veteran  cannot  use  or  does  not 
want.  The  merchandise  that  he  does  want 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  warehouse  or  in  the 
same  motor  pool,  but  for  some  reason  it  has 
not  been  cataloged  or  Is  not  for  sale  for  vari- 
ous other  reasons.  Neither  Is  he  allowed  to 
earmark  or  have  frozen  for  him  the  desirable 
merchandise  until  such  time  that  It  is  for 
sale,  the  result,  of  course.  Is  that  he  never 
sees  that  particular  item  again.  Jtist  where 
It  goes  nobody  teems  to  know. 
The  property  not  cataloged  or  ready  for 

fale,  according  to  one  officer  In  charge  that  I 
alked  to  at  Camp  Howzie,  cannot  be  frozen 
in  order  to  give  every  veteran  an  even  chance 
In  getting  the  choice  items.  They  go  to  so 
much  detail  to  see  that  every  veteran  gets 
an  even  break  that  In  the  final  analysis  he 
gets  nothing. 

If  the  above  condition  exists  generally,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  does, 
the  SWPC  Is  evidently  not  getting  a  true  and 
accurate  listing  of  surplus  property  with  the 
result  that  the  veteran  does  not  have  an 
actual  priority.  In  the  general  case  he  has 
only  access  to  property  that  is  being  offered 
for  sale  every  day  to  the  regular  civilian 
trade. 

You  may  have  noticed  a  news  Item  In  your 
paper  a  few  days  ago  concerning  the  sale  of 
a  quantity  of  Jeeps  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment for  $300  each.  At  the  same  time  a 
local  veteran  was  given  a  purchase  order  to 
buy  a  Jeep  at  a  Government  warehouse  for 
$1,099.  We  are  mindful  that  there  was  possi- 
bly some  difference  In  the  condition  of  the 
Jeeps.  At  the  same  time  we  are  also  mindful 
there  Is  quite  a  difference  in  $300  and  $1,099. 

I  am  confident  that  each  veteran  and  his 
family  In  your  district  would  be  very  grate- 
ful to  you  and  to  every  other  member  of  the 
Congress  to  uncover  and  remedy  the  mal- 
function of  any  agency  pertaining  to  his 
rights  as  a  veteran,  his  rehabilitation,  and 
his  reestabllshment  into  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  business  and  society. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Earl  B.  Isbxll, 

Commander. 


Tax  Relief  Sa|gettion$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  decided  to  frame  a  relief  tax  bill 
which,  on  account  of  time  limitations, 
must  be  limited  In  scope  and  on  account 
of  revenue  needs,  must  be  limited  In  its 
effect.  To  enable  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  print  and  distribute  over  50,000,- 
000  income  report  blanks  action  on  any 
new  tax  bill  should  be  completed  in  the 
next  2  months.  To  protect  the  confi- 
dence of  investors  in  Government  securi- 
ties revenue  receipts  for  fiscal  1947 
should  be  kept  within  speaking  distance 
of  disbursements.  The  most  fatal  mis- 
take that  could  be  made  with  respect  to 
fiscal  affairs  is  to  assume  that  because 
we  have  survived  deficit  spending  for  the 
past  15  years  the  ultimate  balancing  of 
the  Budget  hs«  ceased  to  become  a  ma- 
jor concern. 


The  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  now  estimated  at  $30,000,000,000.  In 
estimating  the  measure  of  relief  that  can 
be  safely  given  to  individuals  and  cor- 
porations for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  national  income  for 
1946,  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from  ex- 
isting rates  on  such  an  income  and  the 
size  of  the  Budget  for  fiscal  1047  must 
necessarily  be  made  since  all  three  lie 
beyond  the  realm  of  positive  knowledge. 

In  offering  tentative  suggestions  for 
tax  relief,  I  am  making  the  following 
assumptions: 

First.  That  the  produced  national  In- 
come in  1946  will  not  fall  below  $130,000.- 
000,000. 

Second.  That  revenue  from  existing 
rates  in  that  year  would  not  be  less  than 
$28,000,000,000. 

Third.  That  the  budget  for  fiscal  1947 
will  be  limited  to  essential  expenses  and 
will  not  exceed  $22,000,000,000.  On  the 
basis  of  those  assumptions,  I  suggest  the 
elimination  of  the  3  percent  normal  tax 
on  personal  incomes  and  the  elimination 
of  the  excess  profits  tax  on  corporations. 

The  elimination  of  the  3  percent  nor- 
mal tax  on  personal  incomes  is  desirable 
for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  was  imposed  on  all  net  in- 
come over  $500  as  a  necessary  war  mea- 
sure to  distribute  the  unavoidable  bur- 
den of  war  taxes  and  without  regard  to 
the  fundamental  peactime  policy  of  abil- 
ity to  pay. 

Second.  Its  elimination  would  help 
to  sustain  purchasing  power  in  1946  dur- 
ing a  period  of  falling  national  income. 

Third.  Its  elimination  would  provide 
relief  to  all  on  the  same  percentage  basis 
but  the  measure  of  actual  relief  would 
be  greatest  where  the  need  Is  greatest  as 
Illustrated  by  the  following  example:  A 
married  person  with  two  dependents  * 
with  a  net  income  of  $2,500  will  get  re- 
lief in  the  sum  of  $52.50  on  a  total  tax  lia- 
bility of  $102.50.  whereas  if  his  income 
were  $25,000  his  relief  would  be  $750  on 
a  total  tax  liability  of  $9,395.  If  relief  be 
given  by  means  of  a  20-p<!rcent  credit 
against  total  tax  liability,  which  would 
cost  the  Treasury  more  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  normal  tax,  the  relief  in  the 
first  instance  would  be  only  $20.50. 
whereas  in  the  second  It  would  be  $1,879. 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  this  tax  would 
further  simplify  returns  made  on  Form 
1040,  leaving  only  the  exemption  In 
multiples  of  $500  on  the  long  form  for 
computation  of  the  full  tax.  On  the 
short  form  the  tax  would  be  shown  in 
the  printed  table.  It  would  likewise 
eliminate  much  clerical  work  incident  to 
the  collection  of  the  withholding  tax— a 
welcome  relief  from  some  of  the  free 
paper  work  business  has  be<m  doing  for 
the  Government. 

Fifth.  Any  plan  to  give  relief  on  per- 
sonal income  tsixes  by  increasing  per- 
sonal exemptions  now  based  on  $500  and 
multiples  thereof  would  destroy  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  simplicity  of 
Form  1040  now  rests,  unless  the  same 
ratio  in  some  new  multple  be  substituted. 
To  raised  the  $500  credit  for  each  de- 
pendent above  that  figure  would  involve 
much  revenue  loss. 

The  elimination  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  on  corporations,  adjusted  for  equality 
of  treatment  between  calendar  and  fiscal 
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years.    Is    desirable    for    the    foEowing 
reasons : 

First.  It  was  imposed  as  a  war  tax  to 
control  the  profits  on  war  contracts  and 
was  never  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
part  of  our  taxing  system. 

Second.  The  law  is  unscientific  and  In- 
eciualities  are  inevitable. 

Third.  If  continued  it  will  stifle  post- 
war expansion,  curtail  opportunities  for 
private  employment,  and  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  enterprises  that  could 
successfully  compete  with  established  en- 
terprises enjoying  a  favorable  capital 
structure  or  favorable  earnings  in  the 
base  period. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  $5  use 
tax  on  automobiles  will  be  eliminated,  as 
the  revenue  loss  involved  will  be  rela- 
tively small,  while  the  psychological  gain 
from  the  elimination  of  a  tax  that  irri- 
tates will  be  large. 

A  tax  relief  bill  covering  the  items  I 
have  mentioned  can  be  written  in  three 
brief  paragraphs,  action  on  the  House 
«ide  can  be  completed  within  1  month, 
and  it  would  give  about  $2,000,000,000 
of  relief  to  individuals  and  about  the 
same  amount  to  corporations,  and  in 
each  Instance  the  relief  would  facilitate 
reconversion  to  a  peacetime  economy. 


DcMobilisatioo:   When? — Continued 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

or  OHTO 

IN  THI  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17,  194S 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeat- 
ing the  question  which  I  asked  Septem- 
ber 12  In  the  extension  of  my  remarks, 
When  win  the  American  men  and  women 
get  out  of  military  service?  I  desire  to 
emphasize  an  answer  to  that  question. 
It  will  be  many,  many  months  before  a 
considerable  number  will  have  been  dis- 
charged unless  the  Congress  moves  in 
right  now  and  passes  appropriate  legis- 
lation to  provide  tor  an  immediate  dis- 
charge of  millions  not  now  needed  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Does  anyone  dare  deny  the  truth  of 
that  statement?  There  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  Point  scores  have 
been  and  are  so  high  that  all  newspaper 
reports  quoted  those  responsible  for  mak- 
ing the  point  system  as  sas'lng  it  will 
take  a  year  or  more  to  demobilize.  Only 
September  13.  according  to  Washmg- 
ton  newspaper  reports.  Secretary  Pat- 
terson is  said  to  have  stated  to  a  Senate 
committee  that  only  a  little  more  than 
600,000  had  been  discharged  since 
VJ-day.  He  is  quoted  as  sajring  further 
that  6.000.000  wiU  have  been  discharged 
by  the  Army  by  July  1.  about  1  year, 
same  old  story,  entirely  too  slow  a  rate! 
More  recently  we  are  told  in  the  press 
that  a  large  number  of  doctors  and  some 
classes  of  professional  men  will  be  dis- 
charged— but  again,  by  July  1.  Each 
change  made  thus  far  apparently  to  lib- 
eralize the  point  system  has  been  so  small 
that  you  couldn't  see  it  with  a  micro- 
scope. Is  it  not  perfectly  clear,  there- 
Xore.  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
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part  of  the  Army  ind  Navy  high  com- 
mands to  demobiiiie  with  any  reason- 
able speed?  I 

An  item  in  September  13*s  Washing- 
ton Post,  quoting  again  from  Secretary 
Patterson,  states  thkt  the  bottleneck  will 
be  broken  in  the  demobilization  program 
by  making  an  additional  number  of  sepa- 
ration centers.  This  should  help  some. 
But  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  the  bottle- 
neck at  all.  The  bottleneck  is  the  in- 
tention and  purpose  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  authorities  to  keep  as  many  men  in 
the  Army  as  long  a^  they  can.  The  only 
way  to  break  that  liottleneck  is  to  pass  a 
law  for  speedy  an!  immediate  demobi- 
lization. This  Congress  should  act — not 
next  month  and  n(t  later  on — but  now. 

It  was  all  fitting  and  proper  to  support 
the  Army  and  Navy  high  commands  dur- 
ing the  war  and  le^J  them  have  their  way 
then.  But  now  ii^  peacetime  let  their 
masters,  the  American  people,  have  their 
way.  The  Amerloan  people  want  the 
men  and  women  ciit  that  are  not  needed 
in  the  armed  foraes  and  that  literally 
constitutes  millioni.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  letters  on  the  deiks  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  from  fathers, 
mothers,  and  solciers  in  service  show 
[he  American  people 
ition   now  and  that 


conclusively  that 
do  want  demobili 
they  are  terribly  di 
slow  procedures 

The  only  way  th 
have  its  way  is  b 


satisfied  with  present 


American  people  can 
having  its  will  ex- 
pressed through  le^slation  made  by  the 
American  Congresl  that  they  elect  and 
that  represents  them.  Shall  this  Con- 
gress by  inaction  ^e  interpreted  by  the 
American  people  tjo  represent  only  the 
Army  and  Navy  hign  commands?  Or  will 
it  act  so  as  to  be  interpreted  to  represent 
and  do  the  will  of  jthe  American  iicople. 

Let  us  demonstrate  by  action  now  to  the 
Army  and  Navy  high  commands  that  in 
the  last  analysis  tile  American  people  is 
their  real  commander  in  chief,  and  must 
have  its  wishes  ccrbplied  with  and  made 
a  reality.  A  failur^  to  act  may  cause  the 
people  to  begin  to  conclude  that  we  now 
have  peacetime  compulsory  military 
service  without  th^ir  approval  since  the 
war  Is  over. 

Let  us  speed  uri  and  pass  legislation 
now  to  hasten  derosbilization  to  conform 


to  the  wish  of  the 
American  people. 


large  majority  of  the 


Matter  of  Fair  DeaHn; 


OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


IXXAS 


IN  THE  HODSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Sejkember  17.  1945 


Mr.  BECKWO 
under  leave  to  ext 
sire  to  include 
Recokd  an  editori 


ITH.      Mr.    Speaker, 
id  my  remarks.  I  de- 
the    Congressional 
il  which  appeared  in 


the  Dallas  Morninfe  News  of  August  27. 
1945.  I  commend,  the  reading  of  the 
article  to  the  meml>ership  of  Congress: 


KATm  or 

President  Truman 
lend-lease  will  be 


run.  DKAUNO 

uinounces  that,  though 
sto  >ped  in  accordance  with 


statutory  provision,  a  plan  for  some  form  of 
aid  to  Great  Britain  and  other  ccuntrles  will 
be  worked  out.  Ju<st  what  the  terms  win  be  is 
not  definitely  stated  except  that  there  will  be 
more  specific  provision  for  payment  or  for 
mutually  recognized  credit  extension.  What 
these  twrns  will  be  may  depend  upon  a  great 
many  things — and  It  might  be  added  that 
England  could  do  a  great  many  things  to 
msftt  the  terms  more  faTorable. 

After  all.  International  relationships  must 
be  a  matter  of  give-and-take  with  each 
country  having  many  advantages  that  It  is 
logically  In  poaltion  to  give  and  many  that 
it  is  logically  In  a  portion  to  take.  The 
pe<^le  of  this  country  used  to  think  that 
we  could  have  all  the  advantages — do  all  the 
selling,  all  the  banking,  all  the  shipping, 
and,  in  fact,  maintain  all  the  cash  trade 
balances  in  our  favor.  But  we  learned  dif- 
ferently. The  British,  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  such  matters,  should  profit  by 
their  learning. 

Take  the  matter  of  newsjwint  paper,  for 
example.  The  War  Production  Board  has  re- 
moved restrictions  on  practically  all  other 
classes  of  paper.  But  the  demand  for  news- 
print still  far  out-balances  the  supply.  The 
facts  are  that  the  same  interests  supply  80 
percent  of  the  Canadian  newsprint  sold  in 
the  United  States  and  control  a  good  deal  of 
the  production  on  this  side  at  the  border. 
Prices  are  now  about  55  percent  above  thoBe 
of  10  or  13  years  ago  and  30  percent  above 
those  prevailiner  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
And  a  suggestion  is  made  that  there  be 
another  upward  adjustment  of  about  20  per- 
cent looking  to  a  permanent  peacetime  basis. 
There  are  evidences  that  the  scarcity  of 
newsprint  will  prevail  until  the  adjustment 
is  made,  though  there  are  other  evidences 
that  it  could  be  manufactured  profitably  at 
present  prices. 

Of  course,  the  permanent  solution  of  this 
problem  is  the  manufacture  of  a  larger  sup- 
ply of  newsprint  wltiiln  our  own  bound- 
aries. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  we 
have  both  the  raw  materials  and  the  proc- 
esses for  doing  so  down  here  in  our 
Southern  Pine  Belt.  But  that  will  take  time. 
In  the  meantime,  some  action  should  be 
taken  to  break  up  the  monopoly  and  cartel 
system  which  the  Dominion  Government 
connives  at,  or  even  participates  in.  News- 
print Is  more  than  the  need  of  a  large  branch 
of  American  industry.  It  Is  the  ra^  ma- 
terial for  the  principal  part  of  tl^e  free  press 
that  the  democratic  countries  of  the  world 
are  now  struggling  to  maintain.  It  ought  to 
be  always  a  commodity  of  a  free  flowing 
commerce. 


Raise  for  Congressmen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

OF  WEST  VntCINIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  HEDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcoHD.  I  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Raleigh  Register.  Beckley, 
W.  Va..  under  date  of  September  13.  1943, 
entitled  "Raise  for  Congressmen": 
I.USZ  poK  cojtcaxsswat 

We  doubt  that  Ck>ngres8  can  afford  to  vote 
100  percent  increase  in  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives' salaries  without  bringing  down 
on  itself  an  avalanche  of  condemnation. 

Yet  it  appears  that  $10,000  a  year  is  in- 
adequate remuneration  for  a  Congressman 
who  dees  the  conscientious  thing  by  his  con- 
stituents. Some  Congressmen  would  be  over- 
paid at  95,000  a  year,  but  their  number  will 
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not  be  decreased  by  low  pay.    It  will  be  in- 
creased . 

President  Truman  asked  the  ICO  percent 
Increase,  lilting  salaries  for  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  $10,000  to  $30,000  an- 
nually. He  also  asked  for  retirement  pen- 
sions for  Congressmen. 

Congress  got  its  fingers  burned  on  this 
matter  before;  it  is  likely  to  do  so  again, 
if  it  doesn't  approach  the  matter  with  horse 
sense.  It  can't  vote  to  double  its  pay.  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  doesn't  enjoy  the 
same  privilege,  without  Incurring  the  conse- 
quences. The  public,  we  believe.  Is  tolerant 
of  a  reasonable  raise  for  Its  representatives 
In  the  Federal  legislative  body  but  not  to 
the  extent  of  doubling  their  salaries. 

As  for  the  pension  lor  Congressmen,  it  still 
is  without  a  sound  leg  to  stand  on.  The 
people  retire  Senators  and  Representatives  at 
the  polls.  Congressmen  aren't  supposed  to 
make  a  career  of  being  in  Congress;  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  there  as  long  as  they  satis- 
factorily represent  the  voters,  which  may  be 
one  term  or  a  dozen.  There  are  no  such 
things  as  career  Senators  and  career  Repre- 
sentatives. They  are  bankers,  lawyers, 
farmers,  businessmen,  etc.,  called  on  by  the 
people  of  their  State  or  district  to  represent 
them  in  Washington.  It  would  be  Just  as 
logical  to  pension  sheriffs.  State  legislators, 
governors,  mayors,  etc. 


Statement  of  Principles  by  the  Republican 
Majorities  in  the  Sixty-third  Missouri 
General  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  12.  1945,  the  Re- 
publican majorities  in  the  Missouri  State 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  and  made  public  a  statement  of 
principles,  putting  their  peacetime  goals 
in  black  and  white.  To  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  only  State  legislature  in  the 
Union  to  take  such  action.  The  progres- 
sive Republican  Legislature  of  Missouri 
points  the  way  to  an  era  of  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  freedom,  and  clearly  marks 
the  signposts. 

Unanimous  consent  having  been 
granted  by  the  House,  I  extend  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  .statement  to  which  I  re- 
fer.   It  sj)eaks  for  itself: 

There  is  one  vital  question  facing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
today: 

Shall  the  Federal  Government  be  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people  and  jealously  guard  and 
preserve  the  economic  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual, or. 

Shall  the  Federal  Government  continue  to 
be  all  powerful  and  take  away  from  the 
people  theh:  individual  economic  freedom 
and  give  in  return  a  doubtful  security  of 
some  sort  for  which  the  Individuals  will  be 
forced  to  pay? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  given 
by  Individual  citizens  at  the  polls  In  the 
congressional  and  legislative  elections  of 
1946,  and  again  in  the  Presidential  election 
of  1948.  It  is  indeed  a  crucial  hour  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  a  time  when  sincere  Americans  should 
caiclully  examine  the  principles  of  the  major 
political  parties  and  determine  for  themselves 


those  principles  that  more  nearly  satisfy 
their  ideas  of  good  government  for  our  Nation. 
It  Is  no  time  for  voting  for  a  party  label, 
or  voting  for  a  party  because  your  grand- 
fathers or  fathers  belonged  to  that  party.  It 
is  time  for  serious  and  constructive  thinking. 
For  by  your  ballots  next  year  and  In  1948 
you  will  decide  whether  or  not  we  will  keep 
the  system  of  government  under  which  we 
have  risen  to  be  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth. 
Because  of  this  great  problem  facing  the 
electorate  of  Missouri,  we,  the  Republican 
members  of  the  sixty-third  general  assembly, 
wish  to  make  this  statement  of  principles  to 
aid  the  voters  in  deciding  this  vital  question. 
We  find  the  Federal  Government  has  en- 
croached to  such  an  extent  upon  State  rights 
within  the  past  12  years  that  Federal  and 
State  problems  are  closely  related. 

We  believe  the  Federal  Government.  State 
government,  and  all  subdivisions  thereof 
should  exist  as  servants  of  the  people,  work- 
ing for  their  benefit  and  for  the  preservation 
of   individual  economic  freedom. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  written  In  our  Federal  and  State  constitu- 
tions, and  believe  that  any  attempt  to  nullify 
them  and  their  guaranties  should  be  vigor- 
ously  and   immfedlately  stepped. 

We  believe  that  all  Federal  bureaus  created 
to  aid  In  the  war  effort  should  be  abolished; 
that  powers  delegated  to  the  executive  de- 
partment of  our  Government  should  be  re- 
turned to  Congress.  We  firmly  believe  in 
government  of  checks  and  balances — the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — each  with 
constitutionally  defined  powers — and  we  are 
opposed  to  the  continued  encroachment  by 
the  executive  on  the  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch.  We  recognize  that  war  emergencies 
require  extreme  centralization  of  authority 
In  executive,  but  these  powers  should  be 
divested  Immediately  upon  the  termination 
of  the  war  emergency. 

We  hold  that  Federal  taxes  shoxild  be  re- 
duced Immediately,  yet  we  realize  that  a 
substantial  reduction  In  taxes  at  the  present 
time  will  be  difficult.  But  with  the  abolition 
of  all  useless  Federal  bureaus  and  immediate 
discharging  of  all  unneeded  Federal  em- 
ployees— many  of  whom  are  merly  on  the  pay 
roll  to  influence  votes — a  great  burden  could 
be  lifted  from  the  already  overburdened  tax 
payer. 

We  stand  for  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  the 
legislature.  We  decry  and  are  firmly  opposed 
to  the  attempts  of  the  Federal  bureaucratic 
agencies  to  hold  their  directives  above  the 
laws  passed  by  the  legally  constituted 
branches  of  our  Government.  We  firmly 
believe  that  such  governmental  bureaus  that 
remain  should  be  stripped  of  their  question- 
able quasi-legislative  powers  and  be  forced  to 
live  up  to  the  letter  to  the  laws  enacted  by 
our  Congress. 

We  believe  In  the  inalienable  rights  of  both 
capital  and  labor:  Tlie  right  of  capital  to  Its 
place  In  our  economic  system,  and  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  its 
Individual  members. 

We  are  o*  the  firm  opinion  that  practically 
all  of  the  differences  between  capital  and 
labor  could  be  settled  amiably  through  the 
good  old  American  custom  of  round-table 
discussions.  We  believe  that  much  of  the 
strife  between  capital  and  labor  has  been 
caused  by  self-seeking  politicians  and  so- 
called  labor  leaders  who  have  used  the  Hit- 
lerlan  method  to  divide  and  conquer.  We 
oppose  any  efforts  of  politicians  or  anyone 
else  to  start  clasj  warfare,  either  economic 
or  physical,  In  this  Nation,  which  is  founded 
and  has  prospered  on  the  belief  that  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal. 

We  hold  that  under  the  principles  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  that  all  men  and 
women  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
employment,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
and   that  any   attempt    to  differentiate   be- 


tween the  citizens  oi  this  Nation  becatise  of 
race  or  creed  or  coloi-  is  definitely  un-Ameri- 
can and  has  no  place  in  cur  way  of  life.  We 
condemn  any  attempt  by  so-called  liberals 
to  stir  up  strife  between  citizens  of  differ- 
ent colors,  creeds,  and  races  for  political 
advantage. 

We  are  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  large 
standing  army  and  navy  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  principles  for  which  we  fought 
the  Second  World  War,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  peace  in  the  future.  We  favor 
maintaining  this  army  and  navy  on  a  strict- 
ly voluntary  basis. 

We  believe  in  a  strong  ROTC  system  In  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  a  strong  National 
Guard.  We  believe  that  a  strong  ROTC  sys- 
tem is  far  better  than  any  forced  military 
training.  Such  a  system  would  keep  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  in  physical  perfection 
for  a  number  of  years  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  cognizant  of  the  technological 
advancements  In  military  science  and  keep 
them  from  any  danger  of  having  militarism  or 
totalitarianism  Inculcated  in  their  minds  as 
would  be  possible  under  a  forced  system  of 
military  training.  "We  believe  the  dangers 
of  such  a  system  are  too  great  lor  any  doubt- 
ful benefits  that  may  be  derived.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  task  of  re-educating  the  Hitler 
Youth  of  Germany,  who  in  their  formative 
years  at  camps  and  through  forced  military 
training  were  Inoculated  with  the  poisons 
of  totalitarianism;  we  believe  that  vicious 
elements  seeking  to  further  the  trend  of  the 
Federal  Government  toward  national  social- 
ism would  use  a  forced  military-training  sys- 
tem to  Inculcate  their  ideas  into  the  mal- 
leable minds  of  the  youth  who  would  be 
forced  to  submit  ta  such  training. 

We  firmly  believe  that  our  men  in  the 
armed  services  should  be  discharged  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes  In  the  shortest  time 
possible.  We  are  absolutely  against  holding 
large  numbers  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines in  the  armed  services  for  political  or 
economic  purposes. 

We  believe  in  a  large  Army  and  Navy  as  a 
guaranty  against  aggression,  but  we  believe 
that  It  should  be  made  up  of  volunteers  rath- 
er than  draftees. 

One  of  the  greateiit  crimes,  to  our  way  of 
thinking,  that  has  been  insidiously  per- 
petrated upon  our  people  by  those  who 
would  change  our  way  of  Government  to  a 
form  closely  rcsemtling  national  socialism, 
is  the  more  or  less  successful  killing  of  In- 
dividual initiative  by  the  handing  out  of 
subsidies  and  doles.  We  believe  that  the 
aged.  Infirm,  and  physically  and  metally  In- 
capacitated pcrsonf.  should  be  cared  for 
where  necessary.  But  we  strongly  condemn 
the  past  and  prestmt  acts  of  the  Federal 
Government  that,  which  through  the  giving 
of  subsidies,  payments,  and  leaf-raklng  jobs, 
have  tenoed  to  rob  our  citizens,  especially 
the  young  and  Impressionable  youth,  of  the 
American  Initiative  and  caused  them  to 
believe  that  the  Government  owes  them  a 
living.  This  trend  toward  totalitarianism 
must  be  stopped.  Subsidies,  which  under  the 
guise  of  holding  the  price  line,  are  actually 
paid  by  the  Individual  citizen  through  higher 
taxes,  must  be  done  away  with. 

We  believe  in  an  economy  of  full  produc- 
tion, as  against  the  economy  of  scarcity.  We 
hold  that  the  present  food  shortage,  as  well 
as  other  economic  ills  of  this  Nation  is  the 
direct  resvQts  of  bureaucratic  bungling  in 
Washington,  caused  by  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  force  upon  the 
United  States  a  paternal  form  of  govern- 
ment alien  to  the  pi  inciples  of  civic  and  eco- 
nomic liberty. 

The  theory  of  dtsstroylng  commodities  or 
withholding  land  from  production  ar- 
tificially to  force  prices  upward  is  clearly 
against  all  economic  laws.  Full  production 
and  better  distribuilon  is  the  answer  to  the 
farm  problem. 

Not  only  do  we  believe  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  but  we  believe  that  ail  men 
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■hould  have  an  equal  chance  at  gainful  oc- 
mpationa  to  support  thenwelTes  and  their 
families,  to  this  end:  we  believe  that  private 
enterprlae.  uutrammeled  by  governmental  in- 
terference U  the  only  means  of  sectirlng  full 
employment  Therefore,  we  advocate  the  re- 
peal of  all  Federal  laws  that  seek  to  domi- 
nate and  destroy  private  enterprlae.  We  also 
advocate  the  withdrawal  of  government  from 
all  businesses  We  believe  that  government 
should  not  engage  In  business,  but  should 
govern — with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

We  believe  the  natural  resoxircea  of  our 
Nation  should  t>e  developed  but  not  squan- 
dered. Included  In  these  resources  are  the 
soil  and  protentlal  water  power.  We  strong- 
ly advocate  a  carefully  worked  out  program 
of  flood  control. 

We  advocate  the  development  of  the  poten- 
tial water  power  of  our  streams.  But  we  are 
opposed  to  any  over-all  authority,  set  up  by 
the  Federal  Government,  for  any  socialistic 
handling  of  such  development  and  sale  of 
hydroelectric  power.  We  believe  that  sov- 
ereign states  should  control  any  development 
within  their  borders.  We  hold  that  any  at- 
tempt to  tAke  over  the  rights  of  the  States  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  a  step 
further  along  the  road  to  totalitarianism  and 
socialism.  While  we  urge  the  development 
of  our  water  resources  with  the  aid  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  management  and 
control  of  such  developments  should  be 
lodged  with  the  various  States  In  which  the 
developments  are  located. 

We  believe  the  State  should  recognize  its 
responsibility  to  the  serviceman  and  his  fam- 
ily and  advocate  passage  of  legislation  that 
will  give  them  help  in  obtaining  full  benefits 
under  the  Federal  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Cognizant  of  the  fact  that  juvenile  delin- 
quency is  now  a  major  problem  and  may 
become  greater  during  this  postwar  period, 
we  urge  the  immediate  appointment  of  a 
commisaton  to  study  the  problem  and  advise 
with  the  general  assembly  in  connection  with 
the  revision  of  a  children's  code.  We  deem 
this  of  vital  necessity  in  order  to  safegtiard 
the  welfare  and  happuiess  of  future  citizens 
of  Missouri. 

We  advocate  the  formulation  immediately 
of  a  program  of  needed  public  works  within 
the  State — repairs,  enla.-gements.  and  bet- 
terments of  eleemosynary  and  medical  insti- 
tutions that  are  Stat^  owned.  Due  to  war- 
time shortages  of  materials  and  manpower, 
much  of  thU  work  of  necessity  had  to  be 
postponed.  If  such  a  building  and  repair 
program  is  Instituted  at  once,  it  will  create 
jobs,  thereby  cutting  down  iinemplojrment 
during  the  reconversion  period,  and  will  put 
the  State  institutions  In  excellent  physical 
oorvdltlon. 

We  believe  the  State  parks  and  putJlic  rec- 
reation centers  should  be  properly  maintained 
and  supervised  to  provide  wholesome  play- 
grounds for  our  citizens  as  well  as  to  attract 
visitors  to  our  State.  We  advocate  legislation 
to  put  into  effect  a  program  that  will  make 
recconpense  for  the  serious  neglect  the  State 
parks  and  recreational  centers  now  sxiffer. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  commercial  Ufe- 
blcxxl  of  a  nation  in  the  era  ahead  will  flow 
through  the  arteries  of  the  airways,  we  advo- 
cate adequate  legislation  to  encourage  the 
deveic^meut  of  the  aviation  industry  in  Mis- 
■ourl.  Since  it  is  our  belief  that  the  aviation 
Industry  In  the  State  will  be  developed 
through  feeder  lines,  we  belle%e  leclslaiion 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  such  lines 
by  franchise  proteciiou.  airport  development, 
and  safety  regulations  should  be  adopted  at 
this  session  of  the  general  assembly 

In  order  that  the  citizens  of  the  State 
•ha!I  be  adequately  represented,  both  in  the 
legislative  halls  of  Missouri  and  In  Congress, 
we  urge  a  complete  redlstrlctlng  of  the  State. 

Realizing  that  the  taxpay?r  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  has  been  terribly  burdened  with 
taxes  cf  various  kinds.  «e  believe  a  further 
leduction  of   tAzes  sbcold  be  made  by  the 


sixty-third  general  assembly.  Already  we 
have  started  our  tax-reduction  program 
through  bills  designed  ti  reduce  the  State 
property  tax  levy  by  40  iercent.  We  firmly 
believe  that  other  tax  r^luctlons  should  be 
made,  and  that  every  e#ort  should  be  ex- 
erted by  all  State  departments  to  economize 
and  save  the  taxpayers"  |noney. 

If  It  Is  necessary  durlig  the  reconversion 
period,  for  the  State  ofl  Missouri  and  the 
Federal  Government  to  become  involved  In  a 
large  program  of  public  wferks  to  provide  jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  we  believe  the  sixty- 
third  general  assembly  should  adopt  the  plan 
of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  as  the  basis  of  such  a  program 
of  public  TTorks.  This  plpn  Involves  the  ex- 
penditure of  140.000  000  jfor  repairs,  better- 
ments, and  enlargementsjon  the  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  of|  the  State,  projects 
which  are  worth  while 
nature.  We  stand  op 
lleve  jobs  of  leaf-raking 
would  waste  the  taxpaye 
guise  of  providing  empl(^yment. 

We  urge  passage  of  legjlslatlon  to  set  up  a 
State  department  of  public  buildings,  which 
would  have  complete  siipervlsion  over  all 
State  buildings  and  proberty.  Such  a  de- 
partment. If  set  up  now.  mould  be  of  Invalu- 
able help  to  the  general  {assembly  In  Its  job 
of  setting  up  the  postwar  building  pro- 
gram. Such  a  department  would  possess  at 
all  times  complete  Infcf-mation  as  to  the 
needs  for  repairs,  enlarfeementa  or  better- 
ments of  all  State  buildings,  and  would  fur- 
nish such  Information  t)  the  legislature  or 
other  qualified  State  offl;lals. 

We  believe  the  generul  assembly  should 
rewrite  the  laws  of  Ml^ourl  as  nearly  as 
humanly  possible  to  the; letter  and  spirit  of 
the  new  State  constltujtion.  While  many 
of  the  members  cf  the  sUty-third  general  as- 
sembly do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  new  Charter,  it  was  adopted  by 


d  of  a  permanent 
d  to  all  make-be- 
nd the  like  which 
'  money  under  the 


is  the  supreme  law 
we  pledge  ourselves 


the  people  and  therefore 

of  the  State.    Therefore, 

to  follow  It  as  closely  ad  possible  and  fight 

all  attempts  of  the  Bxenitive  or  others  to 

nullify  or  bypass  any  of  i^s  provisions. 


Sorplas  Dental 


Supplies 


EXTENSION  OR  REMARKS 

HON.  PHILIP  a[  TRAYNOR 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  TH«  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Septe 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.     Ml 

leave  to  extend  my  re 

ORD,  I  include  the  foil 

the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 

13.  1945: 


17.  1945 

Speaker,  under 

arks  in  the  Rkc- 

ing  article  from 


;cT  ON  sxnu»Lusrs 
111  Insist  that  the 
In  the  armed  serv- 
unity  to  buy  sur- 
ed  by  the  Govem- 


I  at  a  closed  meeting 
Association's    War 


DENTISTS  oppose  NEW 

The  Nation's  dentists 
22.090  dental  officers  no 
ices   be  given  first  oppo 
plus  dental  supplia 
ment. 

That  was  decided  toda 
of    the    American    Etenta: 
Service  and  Postwar  Planning  Committee  m 
the  Mayflower  Hotel.         ! 

AniiClpatlng  that  efforis  might  be  made  to 
change  a  regulation  recently  issued  by  the 
Surplus  Property  Board  giving  veteran  dental 
oflScers  priority  in  surpCus  purchases,  the 
committee  went  on  recoril  opposing  any  step 
which  would  weaken  thek^gulation. 

The  committee,  of  wliich  Dr.  C.  Willard 
Camaller,  Washington,  is 
up  other  problems  of  returning  dental  of- 
ficers, including  opportunities  for  postwar 
education  and  relocation 


AmtMig  Washington  area  residents  attend- 
ing were  Dr.  Sterlmg  V.  Mead,  president-elect 
of  the  American  Dental  Association:  Maj.  Gen. 
Robert  H.  Mills.  Chief  of  the  Army  Dental 
Division:  Rear  Adm.  William  T.  Wright,  Jr., 
Asetstant  Surgeon  General  in  charge  of 
Public  Health  Service  Dental  Division:  Capt. 
Francis  G.  Bulen,  United  States  Navy;  Isadore 
Altman,  Dr.  John  P.  Burke,  Dr.  Mllbum  M. 
Fowler,  Dr.  Harold  B.  Hertford,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Madden.  G.  St.  John  Perrot,  Col.  L.  H.  Ren- 
frew, Dr.  Henry  A.  Swanson.  all  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Dr.  William  N.  Hodgkln,  Warrenton, 
Vs.,  and  Maj.  Marlon  W.  McCrea,  Arlington, 
Va. 
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Last  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OP   ORZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Palmer  Hoyt.  publisher,  the  Ore- 
gonian,  August  7,  1945,  before  the  Port- 
land Rotary  Club: 

Monday.  August  6,  1945,  Is  a  day  that  will 
live  forever  In  the  history  of  civilization. 
For  it  was  the  day  that  we  officially  entered 
the  atomic  age.  This  age  holds  at  once  the 
greatest  hope  and  the  greatest  menace  for 
civilization. 

When  President  Harry  S.  Truman  told  the 
world  that  the  atomic  bomb  had  been 
dropped  on  the  city  of  Hiroshima,  he  ofBcially 
recorded  the  most  Important  development  In 
the  history  of  mankind  since  man's  hoarse 
gutturals  found  meaning  and  became 
language  and  since  man  learned  to  use  fire. 

The  simple  announcement  of  the  con- 
trolled spUttlng  of  the  atom  dwarfed  the 
greatest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  Into 
relative  insignificance.  The  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  brought  sharply  to  mankind  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  choice.  Man  could  choose 
from  the  alternatives — life  or  death.  For 
the  first  time  m  man's  long  and  varied  his- 
tory hz  had  In  his  hands  the  potential  power 
to  destroy  the  civilization  which  he  has  so 
patiently  buUt  through  the  long  centuries. 

Thus  It  Is'in  this  new  age  that  the  United 
Nations  In  general,  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, and  more  specifically  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, have  a  tremendous  responsibility.  With 
this  in  mind,  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  call 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  together 
and  that  they  undertake  to  write  a  peace 
charter  based  on  the  peoples'  right  to  know. 
Such  a  Magna  Carta  would  have  as  its 
foimdatlon  the  fact  that  in  this  new  era  of 
man  the  world  cannot  continue  to  exist  half 
informed  and  half  uninformed.  This  Magna 
Carta  would  be  In  Itseif  assurance  of  the 
elimination  of  political  censorships  and  the 
international  distribution  of  objective  news 
and  information.  It  would  also  cover  the 
free  exchange  of  magazines,  books,  and  mo- 
tion pictures  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

In  this  new  world — the  atomic  age — an 
adequate  rule  book  Is  necessary — as  stream- 
lined as  the  age  Itself— and  unless  It  is  pro- 
vided quickly,  this  new  world  is  not  llkeiy 
to  long  endure.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
leaders  of  the  generations  now  alive  will 
choose  the  risk  of  self-immolation  rather 
than  the  best  gtiaranty  of  peace  obtainable. 
Old  World  diplomacy,  with  all  of  lU  out-of- 
date  ramifications,  won  at  Potsdam;  New 
World  ideas  In  keeping  with  the  Atomic  age 
must  now  motivate  internationai  relations. 


It  Is  most  dlfflcult  for  us  to  realize  that 
we  here  were  present  at  the  birth  of  an  age. 
It  Is  most  dlfflcult  for  us  to  realize  that 
under  our  very  nose  an  age  died  and  an  age 
was  bom.  I  suppose  that  when  some  pre- 
Neanderthal  man  saw  the  ^st  blade  of  grass 
spring  up  as  the  glaciers  started  to  recede  to 
end  the  Ice  age  he  did  not  say,  "The  ice  age 
has  come  to  an  end."  Perhaps  he  said  only. 
"Glub,  slub,  dub"  (meaning  "the  grass  Is 
green  and  the  chlorophyl  will  be  good  for 
my  gingivitis"). 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  that  this 
world  today  is  a  different  world  than  we  have 
known  before.  It  Is  a  world,  for  example. 
In  which  the  discussion  of  a  third  war  is 
equivalent  to  digcussion  of  race  suicide.  We 
can  certainly  all  agree  that  another  war  could 
result  only  in  one  of  two  things — a  world 
dictatorship  or  the  destruction  of  civilization. 
The  destructive  force  represented  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  smashed  atom  is  beyond  our  im- 
mediate power  to  grasp.  The  best  illustra- 
tion of  its  complete  potential  that  I  have  seen 
is  m  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Irving  Langmxilr, 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  General 
Electric  Co..  several  years  ago: 

"We  can  also  count  the  electrons  in  atoms. 
Each  atom  of  the  various  chemical  elements 
contains  from  1  to  92  electrons.  About  one- 
third  of  the  particles  of  which  all  atoms  are 
constructed  are  electrons.  If  we  should  take 
the  other  two  particles — the  protons  and  the 
neutrons — from  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  a  quart  of  water,  leaving  only 
the  electrons,  the  tremendously  powerful 
electrical  repulsive  forces  they  exert  on  one 
another  would  produce  an  explosion  equal  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  a  gigan- 
tically vast  cube  of  TNT,  the  powerful  war 
explosive,  600  miles  on  each  edge.  The  edge 
of  such  a  cube  would  reach  almost  from 
London  to  Berlin  and  would  be  300  times  as 
high  as  the  Alps." 

If  we  think  In  terms  of  the  cube  of  TNT 
described  by  Dr.  Langmuir,  it  is  obvious  that 
such  an  explosion  would  blow  the  world  to 
bits.  Undoubtedly  this  was  what  Dr.  Joseph 
Goebbels  referred  to  a  year  ago  when  he  said 
that  Germany  would  destroy  the  world  In 
fact  before  it  would  accept  the  peace. 

The  Allied  High  Command,  according  to 
William  H.  Stoneman.  writing  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  a  month  before  we  used  the 
atomic  bomb,  was  fearful  that  the  Germans 
would  use  the  smashed  atom  before  they 
could  control  It  with  the  possible  destruction 
of  civilization  from  such  usage. 

As  we  enter  the  atomic  age,  it  becomes  not 
only  important  but  vital  that  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  be  given  the  Immediate  opportu- 
nity to  understand  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  world-wide  flow  of  free  infor- 
mation. There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
save  civilization,  and  that  Is  unhampered 
release  of  objective  news — American  style — 
between   the   nations. 

If  no  longer  will  be  possible  for  part  of 
the  world  to  be  Informed  and  part  of  the 
world  to  be  kept  In  ignorance.  The  atomic 
bomb  Is  a  fact.  Its  destructive  force  Is  as 
yet  not  fully  reported.  But  Its  potential  Is 
obviously  beyond  our  present  powers  to  con- 
ceive. There  Is  talk  currently  of  a  jet  plane 
capable  of  4.000  miles  an  hour.  After  the 
startling  developments  of  recent  days,  this 
seems  entirely  reasonable.  Such  a  combina- 
tion would  link  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
In  the  most  awful  network  of  destruction 
ever  conceived.  Even  with  the  planes  now 
available,  the  chain  of  death  is  little  less  than 
Immediate  In  Its  Implications. 

Nor  can  we  hope  forever  to  keep  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  Sir  James  Chadwlck,  chief 
British  scientist  in  the  atomic-bomb  project, 
declared  the  other  day  that  the  atomic  bomb 
is  not  strictly  a  British-American  secret,  de- 
claring that  any  nation  can  learn  the  answers 
In  about  5  years  of  experimentation,  provided 


it  has  access  to  the  necessary  raw  material!. 
"I  think,"  said  Sir  James,  "that  this  is  a  very 
serious  point." 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  British  scientist. 
It  Is  a  very  serious  point  and  brings  clearly 
to  mind  a  statement  made  last  September 
by  Lord  Van  Sittart  speaking  over  an  inter- 
national hook-up  when  he  said.  "The  next 
world  war  may  well  start  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  over  night." 

There  can,  therefore,  be  but  one  adequate 
prophylactic.  The  mutual  exchange  of  all 
types  of  information  unhampered  by  polit- 
ical censorships  and  unrestricted  by  artifi- 
cial boundaries  of  tariffs  or  customs.  For 
example,  it  Is  now  essential  that  we  know 
what  the  Rtisslans  are  doing  and  what  they 
are  thinking  about  and  that  the  Russians 
be  Informed  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we 
are  thinking  about.  Otherwise,  the  peace 
will  not  be  kept  and  If  the  peace  is  not  kept, 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  face  dangers  as  yet 
barely  imagined. 

In  this  new  age  many  of  the  argtunents  of 
yesterday  seem  substantially  lees  important. 
It  matters  less  now  whether  or  not  England 
used  enough  men  In  Europe  or  whether  or 
not  the  Russians  are  still  entitled  to  lend- 
lease.  It  is  no  longer  of  great  moment  that 
some  of  our  left  wing  liberals  fear  Yankee 
imperialism  so  great  that  they  would  have 
us  surrender  all  of  our  Pacific  bases  to  the 
control  of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  is  it 
particularly  consequential  that  some  right 
wing  conservatives  might  still  like  to  revert 
to  a  status  of  narrow  nationalism.  It  is 
much  more  to  the  point  to  ponder  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  world  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  still 
"blacked -out." 

It  is  increasingly  vital  that  we  consider,  for 
example,  the  Faclst  heirarchy.  now  being 
built  up  In  the  Argentine  and  the  freedom  of 
expression  and  of  the  press  have  again  gone 
out  of  existence  in  that  great  land.  It  Is 
more  than  Important  for  us  to  realize  that 
Russia,  civilization's  latest  giant,  Is  "blacked- 
out"  as  far  as  ordinary  news  and  Informa- 
tion are  concerned,  In  the  sense  that  we  un- 
derstand them. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  whole  thinking  has 
to  be  reworked.  How  important  now  is 
peacetime  conscription?  It  was  true  that 
even  through  the  terrific  blitzes  of  Europe, 
bringing  Germany  to  her  knees,  that  the 
infantry  was  still  the  Queen  of  Battles.  No 
matter  how  terrific  the  bombing  from  the  air, 
lands  to  be  conquered  had  to  be  seized  and 
occupied.  However,  with  atomic  destruction 
a  reality,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the  Infantry 
will  be  the  Queen  of  Battles  again  save  on 
the  parade  ground.  By  the  use  of  atomic 
energy,  entire  divisions  obviously  can  be  de- 
stroyed and  returned  to  the  atomic  state 
from  which  they  originally  came.  Which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  war  has  gone  Into 
the  laboratories  and  shut  the  door  behind  It. 
Providence  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  most  pow- 
erful weapon  to  enforce  the  peace  yet  con- 
ceived. But  It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the 
rule  book  written  at  Quebec.  Teheran.  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  is  outmoded.  New  agreements 
must  be  reached,  new  concepts  achieved.  If 
we  are  going  to  keep  the  peace  that  promises 
our  only  salvation. 

The  moral  leadership  that  America  must 
exert  on  the  world  was  shaken  at  Teheran, 
slipped  badly  at  Yalta,  and  apparently 
vanished  at  Potsdam.  America,  free  from 
ambitions  of  world  domination,  has  the  op- 
portunity today  to  reassert  it. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  not  at  Quebec 
or  Teheran  or  Yalta  or  Potsdam  was  there 
more  than  the  barest  discussion  of  the  only 
thing  that  can  guarantee  peace — world-wide 
freedom  of  news  and  Infonnatlon.  In  fact, 
it  now  appears  probable  that  new  and  drastic 
restrictions  against  such  procedures  were  at 
least  tacitly  there  agreed  upon. 


In  the  atomic  age  national  boundaries  as 
we  have  known  them  no  longer  exist.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  remember  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Dr.  A.  H.  Compton,  one  of  America's 
greatest  scientists,  writing  in  1931  about  the 
possibility  of  smashing  the  atom,  said  when 
it  is  finally  accomplished  national  boundaries 
will  cease  to  have  their  present  importance. 
The  best  adjustment  we  can  hope  for  of 
this  certain  change  would  seem  to  be  the 
voluntary  union  of  neighboring  nations.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  Job  be  done  by  the 
United  Nations  before  it  is  done  by  a  single 
power.  This  Job  can  best  be  done  by  creating 
a  community  of  common  Interest  based  on 
common  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  com- 
mon vital  problems  that  concern  existence 
Itself. 

Great  strides  already  have  been  made  In 
selling  the  idea  of  international  freedom  of 
Information  under  the  leadership  of  Kent 
Cooper  of  the  Associated  Press,  Hugh  BallUe 
of  the  United  Press,  and  the  American 
Society  of  Editors. 

Recently  three  very  able  men.  Wilbur  For- 
rest, of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  9tLrl 
Ackerman.  of  Columbia  University;  and 
Ralph  McGIU.  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
made  a  world-wide  tour  in  the  Interests  of 
free-flowing  news. 

Their  main  objective  was  to  have  Included 
In  forthcoming  peace  treaties  the  pledges 
of  governments  "not  to  censor  news  at  the 
source,  not  to  use  the  press  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  national  policy;  and  to  permit  a 
free  flow  of  news  in  and  out  of  signatory 
countries." 

One  of  the  revealing  Incidents  of  their  trip 
came  In  their  visit  to  Moscow,  where  they 
foimd  "an  expression  of  willingness  to  seek 
a  common  ground  in  the  matter  of  freer 
exchange  of  news  and  more  fair  and  ade- 
quate mutual  writing  and  reporting." 

But.  our  American  representatives  also  dis- 
covered that  Russian  editors  feel  that  their 
government -directed  newspapers  represent 
the  real  free  press  rather  than  the  private 
publications  of  America.  As  the  late  Con- 
stantine  Oumanskl  once  said  In  effect,  "our 
press  Is  absolutely  free — we  print  only  what 
the  government  wants." 

In  many  ways  the  world-glrdllng  trip  was 
discouraging.  But  at  least  a  start  was  made 
that  should  have  far  reaching  benefits.  One 
of  them  Is  the  projKJsed  International  con- 
ference in  Australia  on  press  freedom.  For 
it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  what  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  said  recently  In  this 
connection— "It  is  the  first  act  of  dictators 
to  seize  press  and  radio  and  thus  control 
men's  minds.  By  tne  same  token,  it  should 
be  the  first  act  o'.  a  free  world  to  liberate 
press  and  radio  foat  men  be  informed.  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  said,  "When  the  press  is 
free  and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  Is  safe." 
As  I  said  before,  great  strides  have  already 
been  made  In  selling  the  idea  of  unshackling 
news.  But  these  strides  are  not  enough. 
History  has  made  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objective  essential.  Generally  speaking  the 
press,  radio,  and  motion-picture  leaders  of 
America  and  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  have  not  accepted  the  leadership  In 
this  vital  program.  It  is  Imperative  that  they 
do  not  shirk  their  vital  responsibility. 

It  is  also  Imperative  that  our  leaders  and 
those  of  the  other  United  Nations  come  to 
the  clear  realization  that  an  uninformed 
world  has  neither  the  right  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  continued  existence. 

I  believe  entirely  that  this  world  cannot 
stand  another  war.  But  I  believe  as  com- 
pletely that  this  world  Is  headed  for  such  a 
war  and  destruction  tmless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  to  Instire  the  beginning  at  least 
of  freedom  of  news — American  style — be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  earth.  A  civiliza- 
tion that  Is  not  Informed  cannot  be  free 
and  a  world  that  Is  not  free  cannot  endure. 
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Fall  Employment  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBtAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  an  address  delivered  by 
me  on  September  14.  1S45.  at  8:15  p.  m. 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Systems 
network  WOL  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Richard 
Eaton,  noted  commentator,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  full  employment.  The  address  is 
as  foDows: 

This  to  •  r^Mrt  on  the  full  employment 
bill — H.  R.  2203  in  the  House  snd  S.  380  lii 
tile  Senate — wblcb  Senator  Mubbat  and  I  In- 
trodtioed  back  in  February  and  whicb  new 
bfi  the  mxmsorabip  of  lour  Democratic  Sen- 
ators, tour  Republican  Senators,  and  105  of 
my  oollMigues  in  tbe  House  of  Repreaenta- 
Uv«b. 

Tou  have  heard  and  read  a  lot  of  discussion 
on  this  far-reaching  meastire  in  tbe  news- 
papers and  on  tbe  air.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
take  stock  of  where  we  stand  on  this.  Tbe 
issues  are  really  very  simple.  Tbe  full  em- 
ployment bill  does  tiiree  main  tblngs: 

1.  It  -ecognutes  that  every  American  able 
and  willing  to  work  has  the  right  to  a  chance 
to  earn  a  living. 

2.  It  recognises  that  ft  Is  the  responsibility 
and  the  duty  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, acting  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  assure  the  existence  of  opportuni- 
ties to  exercise  the  right  to  earn  a  living. 

3.  The  bill  sets  up  a  procedure  for  doing 
thU  Job — a  procedure  for  developing  coor- 
dinated programs  that  will  assure  oppor- 
tunltle*  for  all  Americans  able  and  willing 
to  work. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  these  three  basic 
provisions. 

Every  American  able  and  willing  to  work 
has  the  right  to  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 
ny»  the  bill.  In  good  Christian  common 
sense,  how  can  we  deny  this?  To  quote 
Bishop  Shall,  of  Chicago.  In  bis  testimony  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
"It  U  futile  to  speak  of  tbe  right  to  life.  If 
the  means  to  that  life  are  not  present.  •  •  • 
If  a  manias  the  right  to  life,  then  he  has 
the  right  to  the  means  of  life." 

Next.  It  la  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  Government,  acting 
for  and  in  the  name  of  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  assure  opportunities  to 
ezeretse  the  right  to  earn  a  living.  Is  this 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment? I  say,  yes.  Who  else  can  carry 
this  rcBponslblUty? 

Now.  should  tbe  yederal  Oovemment.  In 
order  to  meet  this  responsibility,  assure  op- 
portunltlea  for  full  employment,  or  can  It 
metely  promote  or  encourage  or  use  some 
other  weasel  word?  Let  me  ask  you  who  else 
can  provide  this  necessary  assurance?  No 
oth«r  agency  of  government,  no  private 
agency  or  group  of  individuals  is  strong 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  I  say  deflnitaly,  yes. 
we  must  aeaure— we  must  do  whatever  is 
nsceasary  to  discharge  our  responsibility. 

Buslmasmen  need  confidence — that  they 
will  have  customers.  Customers  need  con- 
fldaaoe — that  they  wUl  have  Jobs,  and  there- 
tore  tneotnea.  Now  there  ts  Jiist  one  way 
tbat  I  know  of  whereby  this  oonfldenoe  can 
be  matntatned— and  that  la  by  tbe  aasuracce 
that  Um  Fsderal  Oovemment  will  do  what  Is 
neoaaary  to  Justify  this  conOdenoe. 

To  this  end.  tbe  full  employment  biU 
pledgee  that  tbe  United  States  Government 
WUl  direct  ita  functions  and  lU  resoorces 
to  the  creation  of  employment  opporttini- 
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ties — ^primarily  tlu-ougb  private  enterprise 
and  State  and  local  governments,  but  tbe 
bill  backs  up  this  pledge  by  a  conunltment 
to  provide,  if  needed,] Federal  support  ade- 
qxiate  to  do  the  job.      I 

I  think  the  Americfn  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  less,  liiey  don't  want  doles. 
They  dont  want  made-jwork.  They  want  jobs 
at  useful  work.  They  pave  the  right  to  earn 
a  decent  living.  I 

8d  much  for  these  basic  propositions — the 
expression  today  of  tl^e  great  American  tra- 
dition. What  about  the  procedmes  set  up 
in  the  bill  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  do  this  Job? 

Very  simply  the  prowslons  of  the  bill  would 
ooordlnate  the  actlviiles  of  the  Executive 
and  of  the  Congress  toward  tlie  objective  of 
full  emplojnntient  oppo^-tunity  In  a  free  com- 
petitive economy.  By  fcoordlnate"  we  simply 
mean  that  the  progran  is  of  the  President  and 
the  various  separate  Ifglslatlon  by  the  Con- 
gress must  be  worked  out  so  that  they  will 
lead  In  the  same  direction  Instead  of  at  cross- 
purposes  as  so  often  l]i  the  jjast.  Everybody 
recognizes  the  urgent  need  for  better  coordi- 
nation. Books  have  been  written  about  It 
for  years.  The  Federa  1  Government,  whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  Is  just  too  big  to  operate 
haphazardly  without  a  plan.  Both  the  ex- 
penditures and  the  revenues  are  now  neces- 
sarily so  huge  that  tley  will  affect  the  eco- 
nom'c  life  of  the  entire  nation  whether  we 
coordinate  them  or  not. 

Sd  the  bill  calls  orj  the  President  to  pro- 
duce such  a  plan  or  program.  The  President 
transmits  this  National  Budget  to  Congress 
and  there  we  would  se  t  up  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  go  to  work 
on  this  national  progi  am. 

This  Joint  commltue  would  take  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  modlfj  and  revise  the  program 
In  the  light  of  their  J<ilnt  wisdom  and  finally 
report  back  to  the  Jienate  and  the  House. 
Out  of  this  eoordinat<  d  consideration  we  can 
get  and  will  get  a  real  national  program  that 
will  do  the  Job. 

There  In  broad  outline  are  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  full  employment  bill.  Let  me 
note  and  emphasize  that  we  need  this  as- 
stirance.  this  confide:  ice  In  ourselves — now. 
Reconversion  and  dislocation  are  already 
upon  us.  Plans  of  buniness  provide  for  quick 
changeovers  to  peace  ilme  production;  there 
can  be  and  should  l»e — must  be — a  strong 
recovery  In  the  spring.  But  there  won't 
be  unless  business  and  workers  alike  have 
confidence  that  they  are  reconverting  to 
steady  prosp>erlty,  and  not  to  the  dismal 
stagnation  of  the  thirties  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  a  sequence  of  bo  9m  and  bust  like  the 
twenties  on  the  other. 

Nothing  can  build  so  powerfully  toward 
this  all -important  confidence  as  the  honest, 
all-out  commitment  (rf  the  full  employment 
bill — the  commitment  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  thsse  things  wUl  be  done. 

Now.  after  the  get  eral  debate  and  hear- 
ings o*  the  last  few  ueeks,  who  seems  to  be 
against  the  full  employment  bill? 

Well,  nobody  really  wants  to  admit  he  Is 
against  it.  No.  they  are  trying  instead  to 
weaken  It,  to  amend  It.  to  water  it  down. 
The  same  people,  wheb  the  bill  Is  passed,  will 
go  to  work  against  the  annual  program  Just 
as  we  can  see  them  going  to  work  on  tbe 
world  program  for  peace  and  sectu-lty  under 
the  San  Francisco  Cbu"ter. 

Let  us  analyse  tho  opposition  as  it  has 
shown  Its  band  so  fai. 

First,  some  people  ictually  don't  want  full 
employment.  They  prel'er  a  waiting  line 
outside  tbe  hiring  gate.  But  this  group  no 
longer  dares  to  admit  this  openly. 

In  tbe  second  placi>,  I  think  some  people 
are  almply  afraid  of  any  new  thln^  at  all. 
Such  people  have  opjosed  every  progressive, 
constructive  action  tUst  we  have  taken  since 
the  birth  of  tbe  Bepiiblic.    They  never  have 


changing  anyhow.  These  people  really 
would  like  to  turn  the  clock  back;  but  turn- 
ing backward  is  not  the  American  way.  In- 
stead we  go  foi-ward  and  meet  the  dangers 
and  the  opportunities  of  the  new  frontier. 

PlnaUy.  thsre  are  people  who  Just  dont 
think  this  bill  would  work.  They  feel  that 
programs  adopted  vmder  the  bill  would  not 
be  effective,  or  would  lead  to  paralyzing 
Government  control,  or  would  cost  too  much 
and  bankrupt  this  rich  Nation. 

This  amounts,  of  course,  to  doubting  the 
elTectiveness  and  the  competence  of  respon- 
sible representative  government.  There  were 
those  who  felt  the  same  way  about  the  war. 
How  could  this  sprawling,  muddle-headed 
democracy,  they  said,  possibly  defeat  the 
strong,  efiaclcnt,  single-purposed  dictators? 
•  •  *  W«il,  we  did  defeat  the  dictators, 
and  we  didn't  lose  our  cherished  indlvldtial 
liberties  and  we  didn't  bankrupt  ourselves 
either. 

So  the  battle  lines  are  drawn  and  the  great 
debate  begins.  Arrayed  against  the  bill  are 
the  forces  of  greed,  and  fear,  and  cynicism. 
They  either  don't  want  democracy  to  work, 
or  they  think  It  cannot  work.  Arrayed  in 
favor  of  positive  action  by  the  j)eople,  speak- 
ing through  their  Federal  Government,  are 
the  forces  of  tolerance  and  growth,  or  prog- 
ress and  improvement — the  people  who 
Intend  to  make  democracy  work. 

As  we  talk  and  think  about  the  full  em- 
ployment bill,  it  is  heartening  to  realize  that 
we  are  In  the  grand  tradition  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  We  march  with  the  men  and 
women  of  the  past  and  present  who  carved 
this  country  out  of  the  wilderness  and  made 
It  great. 

We  are  In  tbe  company  of  the  forward- 
looking  businessmen — the  practical,  progres- 
sive, bold  creators  who  are  not  afraid  of 
change  and  whose  Initiative  produces  change; 
the  kind  of  enterprisers  that  cleared  the  for- 
ests and  plowed  the  plains  and  built  the  rail- 
roads and  created  our  immense  industrial 
power  out  of  untried  dreams.  I  have  cham- 
pioned these  men  for  years.  They  are  the 
real  backbone  of  American  free  enterprise. 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  these  men  and 
with  us  march  the  working  people  and  the 
Independent  farmers  and  the  ranchers  In 
their  millions. 

We  are  In  the  company  of  the  statesmen 
of  the  past  and  the  present  who  take  seriously 
their  sworn  duty  to  guard  the  public  Interest 
and  promote  the  public  welfare.  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt— 
they  would  be  with  us  If  they  were  here  today. 

So  let  us  go  ahead.  Let  us  get  this  good 
strong  full  employment  bill  enacted  and  then 
go  to  work  on  programs  for  positive  action 
to  make  good  our  commitment.  Let  us  lis- 
ten to  the  counsels  of  courage,  not  fear — of 
generosity,  not  greed — of  progress,  not 
stagnaUon. 

This  is  the  way  for  men  of  good  will  to 
get  together  and  stay  together — marching 
steadily  upward  and  onward  In  the  spirit  of 
America  itself. 
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Postwar  Loans  by  the  United  Stales 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NXW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  18  (\egislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10),  194S 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 


entitled  "Postwar  Loans  by  Our  Govern- 
ment." delivered  by  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  in  Chicago  yesterday, 
September  17.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject of  postwar  loans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  shall  respond  to  the  invitation  of  yotir 
members  that  I  should  discuss  the  proposals 
for  large  postwar  loans  or  financial  aid  from 
our  Government  for  relief  and  reconstruction 
of  our  former  allies.  I  refer  to  proposed  di- 
rect aid  from  our  Government  over  and  above 
our  indirect  commitments  already  made 
through  Bretton  Woods,  the  Import-Export 
bank,  and  UNRRA. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  favor  such 
financial  assistance  under  safeguards  and 
limitations. 

Never  in  human  history  has  there  been 
such  imperative  need  for  wisdom  and  imag- 
ination in  facing  the  conunon  problems  of 
mankind.  They  call  for  concepts  of  great 
generosity  and  tolerance  that  faith  may  be 
restored  to  the  earth. 

We  In  America  can  let  no  child,  woman,  or 
man  starve — whether  friend  or  enemy — as 
long  as  we  have  an  ounce  of  surplus.  When 
It  comes  to  financial  assistance  for  postwar 
reconstruction.  If  we  act  without  wisdom 
and  without  regard  to  experience,  far  from 
ctirlng  the  Ills  of  the  world  we  will  make 
them  worse. 

It  Is  therefore  the  safeguards  and  limita- 
tions with  which  I  am  concerned.  These  are 
serious  and  if  properly  imposed  will  require 
great  official  frankness,  courage,  and  boldness 
of  leadership. 

Upon  this  problem  I  speak  as  the  sole  stir- 
vlvlng  American  official  from  World  War  I 
who  combined  the  fvmctions  of  authority 
over  a  portion  of  the  loans  made  during  and 
after  the  First  World  War;  who  as  a  member 
of  the  Debt  Commission  renegotiated  these 
loans,  and  who  subswjuently  had  to  deal  with 
the  earlier  efforts  at  their  repudiation  by  the 
debtors.  Knowing  the  conclusions  of  my 
many  eminent  colleagues  of  those  times  who 
can  no  longer  speak  Imposes  an  even  more 
specific  duty  upon  me. 

The  world  had  little  experience  in  lending 
huge  sums  by  governments  before  World  War 
I.  There  were  mistakes  made  at  that  time, 
but  whatever  the  mistakes,  they  were  the 
mistakes  of  pioneers  In  unknown  lands. 
There  will  be  greater  mistakes  and  losses  In 
handling  the  problem  from  World  War  n  un- 
less heed  Is  taken  to  lessons  of  World  War  I. 

To  follow  experience  in  these  matters  is  the 
hard  way.  But  If  we  would  promote  the  ulti- 
mate recovery  of  America  and  of  a  demoral- 
ized world.  If  we  would  promote  long-view 
good  feeling,  we  shall  require  much  more 
realism  than  the  easy  road  of  starry-eyed 
sentimental  Ism. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  clear  I  will 
first  relate  some  history;  then  I  will  appraise 
some  economic  matters  which  surrcuiid  tis 
In  this  field;  and.  finally,  I  will  offer  some 
suggestions. 

SOME    HISTORT 

During  World  War  I.  our  Government  loan- 
ed about  7  billions  to  foreign  countries  for 
war  purposes  prior  to  the  armistice  and 
about  3Y2  billions  after  the  armistice  for  re- 
lief and  reconstruction.  This  did  not  Include 
pru-ate  loans  which  I  am  not  here  discussing. 
TTiese  Government  loans  were  made  to  19 
different  countries.  To  make  these  loans  the 
United  States  Government  sold  bonds  to  our 
own  people,  and  it  wrs  agreed  by  the  foreign 
governments  that  they  would  pay  principal 
Interest  in  such  a  faihlon  as  to  equal  the 
principal  and  Interest  which  would  fall  upon 
the  American  taxpayer  for  the  Ixjnds  Issued. 
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After  the  war.  It  became  evident  that  the 
borrowers  could  not  raise  and  pay  the  annual 
amount  this  would  require.  And  the  world 
was  In  better  condition  to  pay  then  than  it 
is  now. 

The  World  War  Debt  Commission  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  to  renegotiate  the  loans. 
The  Commission  set  up  the  thesis  that  the 
settlements  should  be  based  upon  the  an- 
nual capacity  of  each  individual  nation  to 
pay.  While  the  principal  sum  of  the  debt 
was  never  theoretically  diminished,  yet  de- 
ferments. Interest  rates,  and  the  period  of 
repaj-ment  were  so  manipulated  that  the 
loans  to  the  different  countries  were  reduced 
all  the  way  from  30  percent  to  75  percent 
to  adjust  them  to  capacity  to  pay.  The  ag- 
gregate annual  payments  of  the  combined 
debtors  on  all  loans  were  reduced  about  70 
percent  and  never  exceeded  $250,000,000  per 
annum  up  until  their  repudiation  In  1933. 
These  annual  payments  represented  less  than 
6  percent  of  tbe  tax  Income  or  foreign  trade 
of  each  country.  This  amount  did  not  rep- 
resent any  insui>erable  economic  difficulty 
either  in  paying  or  receiving  in  normal  eco- 
nomic times. 

However,  when  the  hurricane  of  the  great 
depression  started  In  Europe  In  1931  the  an- 
nual payments  on  Intergovernmental  debts 
between  other  nations,  added  to  tiie  pay- 
ments to  us,  became  a  stifling  burden  upon 
the  stability  of  exchanges  and  ctirrency  of 
the  world.  You  may  recollect  at  that  time 
I  secured  an  18-month  moratorium  on  Inter- 
governmental debts  all  over  the  world.  I  fur- 
ther urged  upon  the  Congress  In  1932  that 
the  Debt  Commission  be  authorized  to  again 
renegotiate  the  debts  to  us  to  determine  If 
the  payments  to  us  for  the  future  seemed 
more  than  the  capacity  of  any  debtor  to 
meet  and  at  the  same  time  make  Its  own 
Internal  recovery. 

In  any  event,  ever\'  nation  except  Finland 
repudiated  or,  more  euphoniously,  ceased 
payment  on  their  debts  In  1933.  How  much 
Congress  contributed  to  this  by  refusing  my 
request  for  renegotiation  no  one  can  tell.  I 
was  always  of  the  opinion  that  had  Mr.  Roose- 
velt secured  that  authority  from  Congress. 
he  might  have  saved  something.  And  this 
was  more  possible  as  by  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  he.  In  effect,  reduced  the  debt  pay- 
ments by  about  a  further  60  percent. 

Up  to  the  cease-payment  signal,  the  actual 
sum  paid  upon  the  original  principal  of  ten 
and  one -half  billion  was  less  than  4V3  per- 
cent. The  Interest  payments  amounted  to 
only  about  20  percent  of  what  our  taxpayers 
had  paid  out  on  the  American  bonds  issued 
to  make  these  loans. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  repudiation  covered  not 
only  war  loans,  the  equivalent  of  lend-lease 
during  the  present  war.  but  It  Included  also 
the  three  and  one-half  billion  of  relief  and 
reconstruction  loans  made  by  the  American 
Government  after  the  war  was  over.  If  you 
conceive  that  all  the  payments  on  principal 
made  by  Europeans  were  applicable  to  the 
reconstruction  advances,  then  only  about  13 
percent  of  this  segment  was  repaid  with  in- 
terest. No  nation  except  Britain  paid  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  postwar  loans.  If  all 
payments  be  applied  to  those  alone.  Britain 
paid  an  amount  equal  to  principal  and  In- 
terest on  postwar  loans  of  about  9600,000.000 
and  a  small  amount  of  Interest  on  the  war 
loans  of  about  $3,800,000,000. 

Here  enter  two  great  lessons  from  experi- 
ence. That  is.  the  moral  and  emotional 
coloring  matter  which  comes  Into  these  war 
and  postwar  financial  transactions  between 
governments  and  certain  economic  phe- 
nomena which  He  in  them. 

The  color  of  the  majority  American  view 
of  the  First  World  War  was  that  we  had  no 
part  in  Its  origins;  that  we  were  In  no  danger 
of  invasion;  that  we  entered  it  to  save  the 
western  democracies  from  defeat  by  Ger- 
many after  Rtissla  deserted  them.  When  it 
came  to  the  peace  we  waived  any  part  of  the 


indonnitles  to  which  we  were  entitled  or  any 
part  of  the  territory  nearly  as  large  as  the 
United  States  which  the  Allies  acquired. 
Americans  felt  we  had  made  great  sacrifices 
to  save  our  allies  and  we  had  continued  these 
sacrifices  in  the  debt  settlements. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  European  view 
was  that  they  had  saved  us  from  destruction 
by  Kaiser  Wilhelm;  that  they  held  the  lin3 
alone  for  2  years  defending  us;  that  our  sac- 
rifice of  blood  and  treasure  was  much  less 
than  theirs;  that,  therefore,  we  still  owed 
them  something. 

Statesmen  and  demagogs  In  every  debtor 
country  at  once  api>ealed  for  votes  on  plat- 
forms of  repudiation  of  our  claims  with  these 
Justifications.  Foreign  taxpayers  naturally 
took  to  tbe  Idea  of  getting  rid  of  taxes  to  pay 
us.  Thereby.  In  the  European  view,  our  na- 
tional visage  had  changed  from  a  great  Ideal- 
istic Nation,  crtisading  for  the  right,  to  that 
of  Uncle  Shylock.  And  a  host  of  domestic 
fellow  travelers  echoed  these  cries. 

I  make  this  point  at  length  because  this 
question  of  who  raved  wlio  enters  Into  these 
postwar  financial  transactions  with  great 
force.  Nor  is  this  history  confined  to  the 
aftermath  of  the  last  war.  As  late  as  3  weeks 
ago  the  former  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  protesting  a^inst  our  stoppage  of 
lend-lease,  accused  tis  of  a  rotigb  and  harsh 
manner  to  a  faithful  ally  who  held  the  fort 
alone  for  2  years.  And  propaganda  has  again 
begun  that  we  are  delinquent  In  our  con- 
tributions to  World  War  II,  although  we 
have  spent  far  more  per  capita  and  Inctured 
more  casualties  than  any  other  ally. 

But  aside  from  these  emotional  questions 
there  Is  an  economic  question  of  first  Im- 
portance Involved  in  the  lending  and  re- 
payment of  these  great  sums  between  gov- 
ernments. Outside  of  some  proportionately 
small  movement  of  gold  and  services,  these 
sums  mtist  In  the  end  be  translated  into 
movement  of  commodities.  Whatever  we  may 
loan  In  tbe  future  will  In  reality  be  goods. 
Whatever  we  get  back  will  be  goods.  And 
here  comes  In  a  vast  difference  between  our- 
selves and  the  European  borrowers.  Otu- 
economy  Is  so  self-contained  that  we  normal- 
ly Import  roughly  under  7  percent  of  the 
goods  we  consimae  and  we  normally  export 
about  the  same  percsntage  of  what  we  pro- 
duce. Any  great  Imports  and  exports  beyond 
certain  limits  tend  to  create  unemployment 
In  the  United  States  by  displacing  our  own 
workmen  on  one  hand  or  overdrainlng  our  re- 
sources on  the  other.  The  borrowing  nations, 
however,  normally  depend  all  the  way  from  20 
percent  to  60  percent  upon  Imports.  Thus 
they  can  take  far  larger  amounts  of  goods  on 
loan  without  damaging  their  employment 
than  we  can  take  on  repayment.  Aside  from 
the  economic  difficulties  Involved  they  natu- 
rally consider  any  opposition  by  us  to  re- 
ceiving any  of  their  goods  in  repajrment  as 
Justification  for  repudiation. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  of  otn*  econo- 
mists disagree  with  this  and  contend  that  If 
we  make  loans  to  foreign  governments  we 
can  secure  full  payment  In  goods  provided 
we  lower  our  tariffs  and  greatly  Increase  our 
Imports.  I  may  suggest,  however,  that  there 
Is  a  serious  danger  to  our  national  defense  If 
we  abandon  our  self-sufficiency  in  many  of 
our  products.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  free  trade  and  protec- 
tion. I  may  suggest  also  a  little  experience. 
Indeed.  Old  Man  Statistics  enters  here  with 
sardonic  htmior. 

In  the  4  years  from  1926  to  1930  prior  to 
the  depression  the  goods  we  Imported  an- 
nually averaged  $33.60  per  capita  with  our 
exports  a  bit  larger  at  $39. 10  per  capita.  In 
tbe  4  years  from  1936  to  1940.  alter  Mr.  Hull's 
systematic  lowering  of  American  tariffs,  our 
annual  imports  averaged  only  $18.79  per  cap- 
ita and  our  exports  dropped  to  $24.40  per 
capita.  Put  on  a  quantity  basis,  the  showing 
is  even  worse.  On  an  index  number  of  1913 
equaling  100,  our  per  capita  Imports  before 
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taking  the  lowered  tariffs  stood  at  142.  where- 
as after  taking,  they  stood  at  127.  The  In- 
dexes for  exports  were  respectively  116  and 
92.  Apparently  this  medicine  does  not  work. 
And  none  of  this  takes  Into  account  the  pain- 
ful and  politically  potent  remarks  thai  our 
labor  and  farmers  might  make  on  this 
subject. 

The  economic  reality  Is  that  the  volume  of 
goods  we  could  supply,  and  the  volume  of 
goods  we  could  absorb  In  turn,  are  so  much 
less  than  the  movement  which  these  gigantic 
sums  Imply  that  we  simply  cannot  be  repaid 
in  full  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

I  might  also  emphasize  that  advances  of 
money  or  credit  by  our  Government  did  not 
seem  to  stimulate  international  good  will. 
Our  greatest  failure  was  Italy,  where  our  Gov- 
mownt  made  over  a  billion  of  war  loans  and 
eight  hundred  million  of  postwar  loans  for 
reconstruction.  She  repaid  leas  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  reconstruction  loans  alone  and 
ultimately  declared  war  on  us. 

All  this  experience  with  emotional  and 
moral  coloring  and  economics  certainly 
should  be  of  some  guidance,  a&  human  nature 
Is  still  about  the  same. 

There  are  two  positive  lessons  from  all  this. 
First,  when  our  Government  postwar  loans 
exceed  a  few  tens  of  rtilUons  they  are  going 
to  be  only  partly  repaid  at  best. 

Second.  Loaning  money  is  a  poor  road  to 
International  friendship. 

Despite  all  this,  there  Is  one  overriding 
necessuy.  We  want  our  allies  to  recover.  We 
want  within  our  capacities  to  help  them. 

THE  PRESEirr  srruATioN 

Europe  Is  much  more  greatly  impoverished 
by  this  war  than  the  last  one.  But  Eiirope 
should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  we  also  are 
far  more  greatly  impoverished  by  this  war 
than  the  last  one.  American  recovery  and 
financial  stability  is  the  first  need  of  the 
world.  Unless  we  recover  no  one  will  recover. 
There  Is  a  limit  to  the  aid  30.000.000  Ameri- 
can families  can  give  to  the  300.030.000  fam- 
ilies abroad  who  are  hoping  for  postwar  help. 

While  we  must  provide  some  postwar 
credits,  yet  sooner  or  later  most  of  these 
credits  will  come  from  our  taxpayers.  The 
burdens  upon  them  are  already  gigantic. 
Even  after  the  transition  period  our  Federal 
expenses  for  many  years  will  require  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  billions  annually. 
Such  Federal  taxes  alone,  spread  over  our 
30  000.000  families,  comes  to  from  $600  to 
•SCO  annually  per  family.  It  is  nonsense  to 
claim  that  taxes  are  paid  by  the  rich.  A  tax 
of  100  percent  on  all  personal  Incomes  over 
the  level  of  a  United  States  Senator  would 
yield  only  about  20  percent  of  our  future 
budget.  It  is  foolish  to  believe  that  corpo- 
ration taxes  are  not  in  the  end  passed  on  to 
all  the  people  as  a  whole.  Thus  it  is  those 
who  toil  and  those  who  produce  who  will  pay 
these  taxes. 

We  have  already  pledged  billions  of  post- 
war aid  to  foreign  countries  through  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  the  Stabilization  Fund,  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  have  rightly 
assumed  great  burdens  to  feed  the  hungry 
all  over  the  world  through  UNRRA. 

Even  if  all  these  already  made  postwar 
commitments  are  assumed  to  bs  repayable, 
jret  our  Government  will  have  to  Increase  ovir 
national  debt  by  borrowing  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  by  Just  that  much.  Tliat  limits 
our  own  capital  for  conversion  and  puts 
that  much  more  strain  on  otzr  governmental 
financial  structure. 

SOHX  UMn-ATIONS   AND   s.\rxcrAxi)S 

In  the  light  of  all  this  there  are  certain 
policies,  certain  safeguards,  certain  limita- 
tions we  should  observe  in  making  any  fur- 
ther commitments. 

First.  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion 
to  (Uepose  of  the  lend-lease  and  other  war- 
pwtod*  debts  Alibcugh  I  do  not  believe  we 
■ball  bs  repaid  much,  if  anytliing,  from  cur 
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should  be  to  fill  in 
see  more  clearly  it  is 
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temporary  programs  o: 
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pose  to  which  our 
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purchase  in  their  countries  certain  com- 
modities which  can  be  shipped  to  us  with- 
out disturbing  the  economic  situation  of 
either  side. 

Obviously,  the  amount  of  these  goods 
needed  by  the  United  States  which  we  could 
possibly  obtain  will  be  much  less  than  wo 
will  be  called  upon  to  give. 

Eighth.  The  whole  world  food  and  fuel 
program  for  next  winter  cries  for  organiza- 
tion that  would  abolish  its  horrid  inef- 
ficiency and  power  politics. 

Ninth.  As  we  are  going  to  get  only  a  part 
of  any  advances  for  relief  and  reconstruction 
back,  there  are  some  indirect  benefits  which 
we  could  receive.  We  should  insist  that 
there  be  no  quotas  against  us.  no  discrimina- 
tory tariffs  against  us,  no  dumping  of  goods 
upon  VIS,  no  cartel  operations  against  tos. 

Quotas  and  discriminatory  tariffs  are  not 
equal  opportunity.  Dumping  is  selling  below 
cost  to  the  injury  of  our  workmen  and 
farmers.  Cartels  are  monopolies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  prices  and  driving  free  enter- 
prise from  business.  We  must  have  some 
protection  from  socialized  foreign  trade. 
Such  trade  contains  both  the  essence  of 
dumping  and  cartelizatlon.  There  shotild 
also  be  agreement  of  no  trade  discrimina- 
tions in  spheres  of  Influence  against  us  in 
favor  of  the  dominant  power. 

Tenth.  There  should  be  agreement  that  no 
propaganda  against  the  American  system  of 
life  will  be  carried  on.  Such  agitation  creates 
uncertainty  in  a  free-enterprise  system  that 
undermines  domestic  confidence  in  our  own 
stability  and  lessens  our  ability  to  help. 

Eleventh.  If  we  would  avoid  the  111  will 
which  will  arise  among  our  respective  peo- 
ples from  th3  emotional  and  moral  coloring 
of  these  transactions.  It  should  be  agreed  on 
both  sides  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  we 
will  reconsider  the  situation  of  these  postwar 
credits  by  governments  which  may  have  been 
opened  on  all  sides.  That  should  prevent 
propaganda  of  hate  against  us  for  cancella- 
tion. 

Twelfth.  While  I  am  not  here  discussing 
private  loans  from  our  bankers  and  others 
to  foreigners,  yet  they  must  be  regulated  so 
as  to  prevent  their  being  applied  to  any  other 
than  directly  reproductive  enterprise.  Other- 
wise American  Investors  will  not  get  their 
money  back. 

Again.  I  repeat,  we  must  help.  We  should 
use  common  sense;  we  should  limit  our  help 
to  what  our  taxpayers  can  afford:  we  should 
consider  our  own  employment  situation;  we 
should  limit  our  aid  to  the  minimum  neces- 
sary; we  should  limit  it  to  the  direct  pur- 
pose of  restoring  their  domestic  needs 
through  commodities;  we  should  organize  It 
so  as  to  minimize  the  ill  will  over  repayment. 
We  should  do  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  doing  It  at  a  loss  to  ourselves,  but  to 
aid  mankind  to  recover  from  the  greatest 
disaster  of  all  history. 
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Pearl  Harbor  Explodes  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  18  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  article  by  me  which  will  short- 
ly appear  in  the  October  Issue  of  the 
magazine,  the  "Washington  News  Digest. 
The  article  is  entitled.  "Pearl  Harbor  Ex- 


plodes Again,"  and  its  publication  at  this 
time  in  the  Record,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  publisher,  may,  I  believe,  be  of  some 
value  in  our  consideration  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  investigation  which  is  about  to 
commence. 

The  Washington  News  Digest,  as  all 
Senators  know,  is  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Hon.  John  J.  O'Connor, 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  This  magazine  is  published 
both  nationally  and  internationally. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

pi:acl  harbor  explodes  again 

(By  Hon.   ALxxAMsn  Wilet,   United  States 

Senator   from   Wisconsin) 

"Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise  again." 

The  truth  about  Pearl  Harbor  is  not  only 
rising:  It  Is  exploding  In  the  faces  of  those 
who  sought  to  suppress  or  distort  it.  That 
truth  can.  indeed,  make  us  free.  It  can 
liberate  us  from  the  awful  possibility  of  a 
futtire  Pearl  Harbor,  of  infinitely  worse  pro- 
portion, occurring. 

Five  separate  and  successive  Investiga- 
tions have  failed  to  reveal  the  whole  truth 
about  that  most  shocking  military  catas- 
trophe in  America's  history.  Now,  at  last. 
Congress'  own  investigation,  if  it  Is  fearless 
and  nonpartisan,  may  burst  the  whole  story 
wide  open.  It  may  lay  bare  In  all  Its  ghastly 
detail,  the  whole  bungling  mess  that  need- 
lessly cost  over  3.300  American  lives  out- 
right In  the  attack,  and  countless  other  lives 
In  later  come-back  operations. 

At  7:54  a.  m.,  December  7.  1941.  America's 
Pacific  Fleet  was  in  the  harbor  sitting  like 
defenseless  ducks  in  a  shooting  gallery.  At 
7:55  a.  m.  about  250  Jap  fighter,  bomber,  and 
torpedo  planes  began  simultaneously  to  at- 
tack Pearl  Harbor  and  the  adjacent  air  bases 
and  airfields  on  Oahu.  Long  before  11  a.  m. 
when  the  attack  was  over  and  our  instal- 
lations and  fleet  lay  in  shambles,  we  bad 
learned  some  bitter  lessons — the  hard  way — 
about  American  complacency  and  Jap  infamy. 

New,  we  may  expect  to  learn  even  more 
lessons  through  Congress"  investigation. 
And  when  we  do  learn  them,  when  we  have 
implanted  them  In  the  fiber  of  our  own 
being  and  that  of  our  leaders,  then  we  shall 
be  well  on  our  way  to  Insuring  that  a' Pearl 
Harbor  shall  never  again  befall  our  Nation! 

But  two  general  facts  stand  out  even  now — 
the  'first,  with  regard  to  the  handling  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  story  and  the  second,  with 
regard  to  the  major  teaching  of  that  story. 

The  first  Is  this,  and  it  Is  an  old  but  re- 
freshing fact: 

1.  Americans  do  not  stomach  smears, 
scapegoats,  or  whitewashes. 

With  the  Inherent  sense  of  fair  play  of 
ovir  people,  they  simply  would  not  tolerate 
the  buck-passing  and  Incomplete  reports  pre- 
viously issued  about  Pearl  Harbor  as  the  last 
word  on  that  terrible  chapter  In  our  history. 

Americans  would  not  stand  to  have  them- 
selves unjustly  accused  or  their  Congress  un- 
justly acctised  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
disaster. 

Those  accusations  were  unjust  because: 

A.  Our  people  know  that  the  defense  of 
Pearl  Harbor  was  a  military  responsibility 
and  that  the  military  bungled  the  Job.  The 
details  about  the  military's  ineptitude,  its 
stupidity,  its  blindness  were  almost  in- 
credible. Take,  for  example,  these  two  in- 
stances :  The  failure  of  the  Navy  to  report  to 
the  Commanding  General  at  Pearl  Harbor 
the  sinking  of  a  Jap  midget  submarine  in 
outer  Pearl  Harbor  a  full  hour  before  the 
final  attack  (although  the  mere  presence  of 
the  sub  was  a  sure  sign  of  the  imminence  of 
that  attack ) ;  and  the  failure  of  Coast  Artil- 
lery orunance  to  Issue  ammunition  in  the 
period  before  the   attack  because  they  did 


not  want  to  get   it  dirty   and   to  have   to 
renovate  It. 

B.  The  people  note  that  the  most  Incom- 
plete part  of  the  official  Army  report  was 
chapter  4  dealing  with  "Responsibilities  in 
Washington."  But  the  people  note  the  sev- 
eral crucial  failures  which  that  chapter  did 
reveal — the  failures  on  the  part  of  Capital 
officials  adequately  to  advise  the  officers  at 
Pearl  Harbor  of  the  dangers  of  attack. 
Washington  practically  dared  and  Invited  the 
Japs  to  attack  and  then  turned  Its  back  to 
the  prospective  onslaught. 

C.  The  people  note  that  the  whole  tone 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  reports  was  defeatist. 
Those  reports  signify  that  even  had  our 
fleet  spotted  the  approaching  Japs  and  gone 
out  to  meet  them,  onr  ships  would  have 
taken  a  fearful  licking.  Our  battleships 
were  too  slow  to  have  brought  the  Jap  vessels 
under  gunfire  and  the  remainder  of  our  fleet 
would  have  suffered  severe  damage  If  not 
defeat  by  reason  of  the  great  enemy  supe- 
riority in  the  air.  The  people  wonder  why 
this  should  have  been  so.  considering  all  the 
billions  which  had  been  i>oured  into  Ameri- 
ca's preparedness  and  considering  that  our 
officials  shoiild  long  previously  have  learned 
about  the  use  of  air  power  from  the  aerial 
blltzkreigs  In  Etirope. 

D.  The  people  remember  that  t)etween  1935 
and  1941  our  late  President's  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  slashed  Army  and  Navy  appropria- 
tions every  single  year  and  Congress  restored 
more  than  43  percent  of  the  cuts. 

E.  Moreover,  the  people  remember  that 
neither  Congress  nor  the  people  were  ever 
advised  as  to  the  true  situation  in  the  Far 
East  or  as  to  the  imminence  of  war.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1941,  10  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  asking 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  rep>ort  to  the  Senate 
in  closed  executive  session  on  the  danger  in 
the  Pacific.  I  asked  at  that  time  what  con- 
dition our  fleet  air  arm  was  in.  Again  in 
March  1941.  speaking  on  the  resolution  to 
have  the  Secretary  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  status  of  our  forces  In  the  Far  East.  I 
asked  in  the  Senate: 

"What  is  the  condition  of  our  fleet,  es- 
pecially its  coordinating  air  arm?  Is  it  like 
the  Russian  Fleet  was  in  the  Japanese  war?" 

My  questions  went  unanswered  and  my 
resolution  was  quashed  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

F.  The  people  remember  that  in  the  4  years 
after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  administration  never 
let  a  peep  out  in  favor  of  gleaning  the  whole 
truth  about  that  disaster.  But  when  the 
cover-up  could  no  longer  work  because  {>opu- 
lar  protest  had  assimxed  deafening  propor- 
tions, the  administration  hastily  brought 
forth  its  resolution  for  an  investigation  by 
Congress. 

The  second  general  fact  already  obviotis  is 
this: 

2.  Neither  America's  defense  or  attack  dare 
be  static. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  tea  party  compared  to 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  next  war.  Then, 
without  notice,  after  split  seconds,  "push 
button"  commanders,  may  let  loose  barrages 
of  clty-destrqying  guided  missiles  containing 
atomic  force.  The  people  remember  that 
first  "baby"  atomic  bomb  in  history  dropped 
by  a  superfortress  on  August  6,  1945,  over 
Hiroshima,  a  city  of  343,000,  killed  126.000, 
wounded  118.000,  and  leveled  4  square  mUes, 
60  percent  of  the  city's  area. 

We  know  that  we  must  not  reveal  the 
secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb  any  more  than 
we  would  place  a  stick  of  dynamite  with  a 
lighted  fuse  in  the  hands  of  a  child. 

The  people  know  that  we  dare  not  allow 
our  brass  hats  to  cling  to  obsolete  weapons 
and  antiquated  strategy  and  tactics  of  war- 
fare. We  remember  that  it  was  rut-minded 
brass  hats  who  crucified  that  great  aviation 
martyr,  Wisconsin -born  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell, 
who  warned  us  of  the  dangers  in  the  Far 
East. 


We  must  have  a  single  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment for  the  Armed  Forces,  headed  by  a 
Secretary  for  the  Armed  Forces.  I  proposed 
this  3  years  ago.  We  must  have  under 
secretaries  for  the  Army,  for  the  Navy,  for  Air. 
and  for  research  and  technology.  We  must 
have  a  new  West  Point  of  the  air  and  a  new 
West  Point  of  science  and  technology  joining 
our  two  present  national  academies — West 
Point  and  Annapolis.  All  these  academies 
must  train  alert  young  officers  in  the  newest 
techniques  of  military,  naval,  aerial,  and 
technological  science. 

Moreover,  we  must  have  a  new.  peerless 
international  Intelligence  service  headed  by 
the  kind  of  man  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  general  lessons 
and  steps  we  already  know,  must  bear  in 
mind,  and  must  act  upon.  These  are  the 
lessons  bom  of  the  truth,  which,  having 
answer,  must  so  fill  our  minds,  hearts  and 
consciotuness  that  we  shaU  forever  more  be  a 
vigilant  America! 


Aid  for  Surviving  Hebrews  of  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  18  (leaislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) .  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  1,  1945,  a  most  distinguished 
American,  Guy  M.  Gillette,  former  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa,  made  an  important  state- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  his  becoming 
president  of  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  and  chief  political  adviser 
for  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  statement  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

I  am  aware  that  many  people  will  regard  It 
as  unusual  that  I  have  chosen  to  decline  the 
gracious  offers  of  a  Government  position  by 
the  President  and  to  dedicate  myself  to  the 
effort  of  achieving  a  solution  to  the  Hebrew 
problem  in  Europe  and  Palestine,  particu- 
larly since  It  Is  a  non-Hebrew  and  non-Jew 
who  has  undertaken  this  task.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  this  sturprise  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
general  misunderstanding  of  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  Jewish  problem.  For  it  Is 
commonly  and  universally  accepted  that  the 
persecution,  the  homelessness,  the  enslave- 
ment, and  the  extermination  of  the  Hebrew 
people  is  solely  a  Jewish  question  and  that 
only  Jews  need  to  participate  in  the  various 
movements  that  seek  to  end  this  tragedy. 

I  do  not  share  this  attitude.  I  have  de- 
cided to  accept  my  present  task  not  laecause 
I  have  become  a  Jew,  nor  because  I  Intend 
to  settle  in  Palestine,  nor  l>ecause  my  love 
or  sympathy  f'jr  the  Jews  Is  In  any  degree 
greater  than  that  of  the  average  American. 
Indeed,  I  have  undertaken  this  step  only  as 
an  American  who  seeks  to  live  up  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  principles  of  our  Nation.  For 
I  consider  the  so-called  Jewish  problem,  not 
as  a  Jewish  or  a  Hebrew  question,  but  as  an 
urgent  problem  of  the  United  Nations  and 
of  the  decent  portion  of  mankind. 

Because  some  governments  did  not  share 
this  view,  all  of  mankind  has  paid  very  dearly 
in  the  casualties  of  our  sons  and  brothers  on 
all  the  battlefields  of  the  world.  I  do  not 
consider  this  problem  the  most  imporlant  on 
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th«  Agenda  of  the  Unlt«d  Nations,  but  X  do 
conaider  It  one  of  the  problems  which  must 
b«  on  that  agenda.  Since  America,  through 
tha  war.  through  th«  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
Uirough  other  international  relations  culmi- 
nating in  the  San  Pranclsco  agreement  haa 
become  International  In  attitude  and  Inter- 
national in  purpoee.  she  cannot  and  should 
not  fall  at  this  important  point  either. 

I  have  personally  shared  the  desire  for  In- 
ternational cooperation,  international  d«- 
cency  and  Justice,  of  the  American  people. 
I  have  given  practical  eipresaion  to  that  be- 
fore I  became  a  Mfmt)er  of  Congress  and 
throughout  the  13  years  of  my  service  in 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  I  come  to  this 
task  with  the  conviction  that  unleas  this 
particular  problem  Is  permanently  and  ef- 
fectively solved.  It  will  again  be  exploited  by 
the  force*  of  reaction  to  recreate  faaclam  and 
world  war. 

Until  this  var  broke  out,  my  Interest  and 
my  krowlrdge  of  this  so-called  Jewish  prob- 
lem was  general  and  vague.  I  must  confess 
that  even  In  the  first  years  of  the  war  I  shared 
with  other  Americans  the  skepticism  about 
the  persecution  and  the  extermination  suf- 
fered by  the  Hebrew  people,  the  truth  of 
which  we  have  now  been  forced  to  believe  by 
Incontrovertible  evidence.  It  did  not  seem 
poaalble  that  In  this  era  of  vaunted  civiliza- 
tion anyone  could  be  guilty  of  the  savage 
barbarism  and  of  the  bestial  crimes  that  were 
charged  against  the  leaders  of  the  Fascist 
countries.  We  have  now  learned  that  the 
facta  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  and  the 
American  o^roups  that  supported  the  commit- 
tee in  1943  were  understated  rather  than  ex- 
aggerated. 

I  am  happy  and  grateful  that  through  the 
efforts  of  my  present  colleagues.  I  became 
vitally  Interested  In  the  plight  of  the  He- 
brews In  Europe  and  Palestine  and  was  in 
some  degree  Inatrumentnl  In  the  congres- 
sional action  that  resulted  In  a  few  concrete 
measures,  such  as  the  creation  of  the  War 
RcfugM  Board,  for  tba  alleviation  of  this 
tragedy  and  the  rescue  of  a  few  thnvisand 
iDdlvldunIs  from  the  extermination  camps  of 
Central  Kurupe. 

What  we  found  In  lurnp*  »fur  the  end  of 
hoatllittes  there  haa  Indeed  surptkssecl  our 
worst  fears.  Tha  bestiality  and  ruihlesaneaa 
of  the  Germans  in  the  wholesale  eKlermlna* 
Hon  iif  the  Hebrew  people  siuKgora  huntnn 
MMiiprehenaluii  Hut  somehow,  tnlrarulously, 
aome  'J  U0()  (MH)  HkUivw*  linve  survived  It  aitU 
tile  great  queatiuii  la,  What  now? 

Art  W«  Itniply  to  tnrgel  lh«  B,000,000  dearth 
Ar«  W*  to  Ignure  the  hornhle  siifTerliig  of  the 
•urvivtim  and  their  pieseni  (iiiuitii*  Are  we 
to  leave  thnn  in  their  preneiit  inlsffraM*  MA* 
dltinn.  riinmihg  Uie  Cuiititirni  uf  lurop^  M 
"refugees,"  as  "diMplaoed  |><  '^  '  M  "atiite* 
leaa  Jews  "  as  unwanted,  at. mul-raU  bumait 
beings  on  CkKi  •  enrthf  Or  nr^  wt.  th«  OollMl 
Nations,  now  tlint  the  enemy  has  bMn  bMten 
and  now  that  we  are  in  position  to  Mt  If  we 
really  want  to  do  so,  to  give  meaning  to  our 
urt*repeated  expresatona  of  horror  and  sym* 
IMtbyt  Are  we  to  make  a  real  effort  to  be  of 
aaalstance  to  them,  to  let  them  rehabilitate 
themselves  and  thiu  defeat  the  German 
scheme  to  exterminate  them?  Let  ua  then 
restore  them  to  life  and  human  dignity  by 
rc?oi;niztng  them  as  a  fellow-member  of  the 
United  Nations,  entitled  to  equal  rlghU  with 
the  other  50  member  nations,  and  by  letting 
their  representatives  and  statesmen  sit  on 
the  councils  of  the  United  Nations  and  secure 
an  adequate  solution  to  their  national  prob- 
lems. Just  as  we  are  endeavoring  almilarly 
to  settle  numerous  other  problems  within 
the  United  Nations. 

And  here  lot  me  make  It  quite  clear  that 
when  I  speak  of  national  recognition  for  the 
Hebrews  of  Eurcpa  and  Palestine.  I  mean 
precisely  tha"  and  not  recognition  of  the 
Jews  as  a  nation,  for  Hebrews  and  Jews 
should  not  t>e  regarded  as  synonymous  terms. 
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sion  In  order  to  secure  the  protecutlon  and 
trial  of  tht  tent  of  thousands  of  known 
criminals  who  have  participated  In  and  car- 
ried out  the  wboletale  slaughter  of  some  five 
million  Hebrewt  and  who  are  today  at  large 
with  little  prosepct  of  being  prosecuted. 

8.  The  Reparations  Commission  In  Moscow 
should  consider  the  claims  and  rights  of  tht 
surviving  Hebrews  and  Include  In  the  repara- 
tions to  be  given  to  United  Nations  alto 
compensation  for  the  loatet  suffered  by  tht 
Hebrew  people. 

Thete  are  emergency  measures  necessary 
In  view  of  the  destruction  and  chaos  of  prtt- 
ent-day  Europe  In  which  over  a  million  He- 
brews find  themselves  without  status,  with- 
out national  or  legal  protection,  without 
representatlvtt  to  take  action  on  their  be- 
half. 

What  la  of  even  greater  Importance  are  tht 
following  steps  which  we  believe  essential 
for  the  commencement  of  a  solution  of  the 
entire  program: 

1.  The  British  Government  should  pro- 
claim the  right  of  every  Hebrew  in  Europe  to 
apply  to  the  nearest  British  consulate  and 
receive  his  first  papers  of  Palestine  citizen- 
ship. 

2.  An  "Anglo-American-Russian  commis- 
sion should  be  set  up  Immediately  and  given 
adequate  powers  to  effectuate  the  repatria- 
tion in  the  speediest  manner  of  all  such 
applicants  to  Palestine. 

Now  that  a  new  government  has  come  to 
power  in  Great  Britain  which  is  publicly  and 
ofBclally  committed  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
Chamberlain  White  Paper  under  which  Pal- 
estine is  administered,  Britain's  sin  of  hav- 
ing kept  Palestine  closed  to  the  martyred 
Hebrews  of  Europe  at  a  time  of  their  great- 
est ordeal  and  need  should  be  Immediately 
ended.  Similarly,  the  new  Government  must 
annul  immediately  the  discriminatory  lawa 
against  the  Hebrews  In  Palestine  that  were 
tht  product  of  tht  Munich  and  Nurtmberg 
era. 

Many  worda  of  grief,  many  rtaolutlont  of 
lympaihy.  many  sptechtt  of  protest  havt 
been  made  In  our  own  and  other  countrlet. 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  tht  sitctrlty 
and  tht  tioblt  tmotiona  which  havt  prompttd 
tbtm,  but  I  tay  In  all  tarnettnttt,  for  Ood'i 
sakt,  thttt  ptopit  havt  tufltrtd  trough. 
Thtir  »gt>old  and  continuow  ptnto'itiun 
hM  tndtd  with  a  national  diaasttr.  It  !• 
timt  fur  aotinn— Hction  now,  I,  for  unt, 
am  going  10  iHkt  all  tht  action  within  mr 
puwti'  and  ipart  no  t(Tort,  I  ahall  kitooJi 
on  tvtry  d(*ur  and  go  through  tvtry  chtn- 
iitl  to  ttt  to  It  that  tht  tot  lull  la  taHtn 
•nd  taken  Immtdltitly, 

I  ftti  oonndtni  of  tht  lucetflt  uf  nur 
undtrtnking  btootiM  I  know  that  tht  htAri 
and  t»ul  (if  Amtrioana,  irrtatMicitvt  of  tht 
natlnnal  (trigin  or  rtllfUm,  la  with  Un,  Prrm 
tht  length  and  bnwdth  of  thtt  Uitd  Rtnulna 
human  Hymtwthy,  undtrttanding,  tnd  deaiit 
1(1  bt  of  tiPip  haa  bttn  rtptattdly  and  man- 
nmcently  demonstrated.  Tht  will  of  tht 
Aintrlcnn  people  in  thit  task,  adequattly 
exprtflttd,  mttst  compel  our  Oovtrnmtnt  to 
takt  appropriatt  action.  For  such  dtmo* 
cratle  principlct  wt  havt  fought  this  war: 
It  Is  for  thlt  that  govtrnrntntt  are  elected 
and  put  In  power:  to  express  and  act  on  tht 
will  of  the  pcoplt. 

To  the  surviving  Hebrews  of  Buropt  (and 
I  hope  my  word  reaches  them)  I  want  to 
say  this:  Do  not  despair;  do  not  believe 
the  world  is  all  darkness;  humanity  is  not 
dead,  and  the  human  soul  Is  not  all  bate. 
The  people  of  this  land,  engaged  as  they  ore 
in  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  against 
the  remaining  Axis  tyranny,  are  coming  to 
your  Bid.  Your  emissaries  and  servants  of 
the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion here  have  not  faltered  In  their  task  of 
raising  their  voice  in  your  behalf.  And  aa 
for  myself,  I  consider  it  a  great  opportunity 
and  honor  to  lend  a  helping  hand  and  to 
serve  a  cause  the  solution  of  which  Is  In  the 
deepest  interests  of  all  the  United  Nations 
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•nd  which  has  such  great  appeal  to  tht  tra- 
ditions and  the  prtnclplet  that  make  Amtrlca. 


Appeal  for  Food  for  SUrTinf  Nafa'oBi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VEKMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  18  ileftislative  day 
0/ Monday,  September  10),  194S 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
a  group  of  people  representing  48  na- 
tional organizations  called  on  President 
Truman  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
appeal  for  greater  effort  toward  provid- 
ing food  for  those  nations  whose  people 
are  nov  in  distress  and  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  epidemic  and  death  resulting  from 
malnutrition  and  food  shortage. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  stable  and  prosperous 
world  will  depend  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  people  of  war-torn  nations  to  re- 
store sound  governmen*:  and  a  healthy 
economy.  They  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  one  great  nation  that  has  the 
means  to  aid  them  in  their  fight  for 
rehabilitation.  They  look  to  us  espe- 
cially for  the  food  which  will  enable  them 
to  withstand  the  next  few  dreary  montlis. 

It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  We 
all  know  that  a  lasting  peace  cannot  be 
maintained  in  a  hungry  world. 

I  ask  leave  to  have  the  appetl  which 
waf  presented  to  the  Prealdent  by  Mrs. 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  on  behalf  of  theae  48 
national  orfanlRttlons  priiitod  In  the 
Riooao,  and  I  expreu  the  hope  and  belteX 
that  tht  appeal  will  not  go  unhrtnltsl. 

Tliere  belnt;  no  objection,  t..e  nf)pfitl 
wat  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tht  Hsco«p, 
M  foUowi! 

Appeal  tubmltud  by  Mrs  Dwight  W  Mor- 
row, oil  boliaif  uf  41  natiuua)  oiianUtMiiuitt, 
nltmktr  17,  1MB, 
jr.  Froftidtnt.  tilt  ptopit  of  the  natleni 
who  fotifhl  tidt  by  Mtft  with  ua  now  fttt 
dPMih  from  uttrvnihin  aatf  toM.  Tht  itir- 
vival  uf  tltouttnda  uf  nitll.  WOMMI.  tMl  thli- 
drtn  dtftndt  tipon  iht  itoMlM  !•  rtlttvt  tht 
tufftrlAf  datMti  by  the  devtitttton  of  war, 
TIM  AMtnian  peoplt  have  tundt  that  dt> 
eltlon, 

You  tpnkt  tht  mind  of  Amtriet  on  Au« 
ffuit  0  when  you  mid:  "We  must  help  in  tht 
limit  of  our  ttrtngth.  And  wt  will."  Thlt 
deciilon  America  mutt  carry  out  by  iwlft 
and  sure  action.  It  It  our  moral  obliga- 
tion to  thoee  who  bore  tht  brunt  of  tht 
wnr  when  we  were  unprepaTto.  It  It  our 
promise — reafhrmed  in  your  mettagt  to  Con- 
great — and  we  mutt  make  It  good.  So  far  It 
la  rrloent  from  conditions  In  Europe  that  we 
hare  not  done  to.  Only  by  keeping  tblt 
promise  can  we  build  toward  a  future  of  peace 
and  democracy. 

We  ask  that  you  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  set  aside  the  maximum  amount 
of  food  we  can  send  to  our  friends  overseas 
so  they  can  sooner  take  care  of  themselves. 

We  ask  that  when  these  allocalloivs  are 
made  they  be  regarded  as  Arm  commitments 
and  be  given  priority  to  insure  delivery  of 
the  amounts  promised. 

We  ask  for  the  continuation  of  food  ra- 
tioning as  long  as  neces-sary  to  provide  fair 
distribution  at  home  and  at  the  same  time 


tht  largett  pottlble  tbipmenta  of  food  to  re« 

duce  starvation  abroad. 

We  ask  that  the  ettential  foods  released  by 
Army  cut-backs  be  used  to  fulfill  our  prom- 
laet  of  help  before  they  are  allowtd  to  How 
Into  the  rapidly  increasing  doo^.estlc  supply. 

We  ask  for  3rour  continued  support  for  the 
UNRRA  appropriations  Including  our  second 
Installment  of  1  percent  of  our  1943  national 
income  which  you  aald  "la  fully  jiutlfled." 

Wt  ask  for  tbt  fullest  public  information 
on  the  need  and  on  what  the  Ooremment 
Is  doing  to  meet  It  to  that  we  can  do  our 
part  through  support  of  our  Oovtrmnent  and 
through  voluntary  tffort. 

We  rtaliae  that  In  lett  than  80  daya  the 
hunger-stricken  people  of  Europe  wlli  be 
wlnterbound  and  face  Imminent  death. 
Therefore   we    sk.  above  all.  for  speed. 

WUliani  Emerson,  president,  the  Amer. 
lean  Association  for  the  United 
Nations;  Dr.  Helen  C.  White,  presi- 
dent, the  American  Assoclatloa  of 
University  Women:  Dr.  Joaeph  P. 
Chamberlain,  ciiatrman,  the  Amer- 
IcaJi  CouncU  of  Voluntary  Agen- 
cies for  Foreign  Service;  William 
Green,  president,  the  American 
^deration  of  Labor;  Joseph  F. 
Landia.  president,  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers;  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  chairnmn,  the  American 
Friends'  Service  Committee;  Dr. 
Dora  S.  Lewis,  president,  the  Amer- 
ican Homre  Economics  Association; 
Joseph  M.  Proskauer,  president, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee; 
I.  L.  Kenen,  executive  secretary, 
the  American  Jewish  Conference; 
Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  president, 
the  American  Jewish  Congress; 
Charles  W.  Riley,  executive  direc- 
tor, American  Relief  for  Caecho- 
Slovakia;  Leo  Krtyckl,  prealdent, 
the  American  Slav  Congrets;  Rtv. 
Frederick  May  Eliot,  president,  the 
American  Unitarian  Aaaociatlon; 
Mra.  J.  Burden  Harrlman,  pretl- 
dt^nt,  Amtrtcans  United  for  World 
Organ laa tlon;  Charlea  O.  Bulte, 
rhaliman,  the  American  Veterant 
Oommlttati  Or  W.  O.  Lewu,  rKtcu- 
tlvt  tttrtury,  tht  Baptist  World 
Alllaaet;  A.  F.  WMtaty.  prttMtni, 
Uit  ■roihtrttocNl  of  RaUroad 
TraiiuMii;  Mnrtita  f.  AUtn,  na* 
Uonal  tKtfuuvt,  Utt  Camp  9^r^ 
Qtrtii  Or  Htnry  A,  AtMinmui,  gen* 
wnA  MdrtMry.  iMOAuitli  9mm 

ttiptury.  OoBfNiallOMl  Chrit> 
u«»  Ohurthtt  (OouMll  ftr  iomal 
AtiloAh  MiUlp  Murray.  p>Mliirt. 
Um  OMfTtta  of  tiiduai tiii  Oriant* 
MMoMl  CiiUtMn  X  Wnrnt,  pieal* 
dtnt,  iht  Coiteumtr«  UiiKiu:  Mi> 
ehup  O  tiromlty  ORnam.  prealdent, 
iht  IMtral  Ooutlcll  of  Chvurhet  of 
Obrltt  in  Amerleti  Clartnct  Mtreti, 
It.  tht  rtdtral  Union:  Mrt 
_  II W.  Mtirrow.  president.  Food 
For  rrttdom:  Dr.  L.  M  Birkhead, 
extouilvt  director.  Prtendt  of 
Oemooracy,'  Mrt.  LaFell  Dickinson, 
preildent.  the  Oenenil  Federation 
of  Women't  Clubs;  Oscar  Broneer. 
executive  vloe  president.  Greek 
War  Relief  Association;  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Duggan.  director,  the  Inetl- 
tute  of  International  Education; 
Tlielma  Stevens,  executive  secre- 
tary, the  Methodist  Church— Wo- 
man's Division  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice; Walter  White,  secretary,  the 
National  A'aoclation  tor  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People:  Mrs. 
William  A.  Hastings,  president,  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers:  Elizabeth  Magee,  direc- 
tor, the  National  Consumers 
League;  Edward  J.  Heffron,  execu- 
tive secretary.  National  Council  of 
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Catholic  Men:  Ruth  Craven,  execu- 
tive secretary,  National  Council  of 
Catholic  Women:  Mrt.  Joseph  M. 
Welt,  prealdent.  the  National 
Council  of  Jewlah  Women;  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune,  prealdent,  the 
Katlonal  Council  of  Negro  Wo- 
men: Wlllord  E.  Otvens.  executivt 
eecretary.  National  Education  At- 
eoclatton;  James  G.  Pntton.  preeN 
dent,  the  National  FaiTners  Union: 
Margaret  A  Hlckey,  president,  tbt 
National  Federal  Ion  of  Butlneia 
and  Professional  Women't  Clubs; 
Anna  Lord  Strautt.  prealdent,  the 
National  League  of  Women  Vntert; 
Elisabeth  Chrlitman,  executive 
secretary,  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League;  Paul  Sifton. 
Union  for  Democratic  Action:  Dr. 
Samuel  Nlrensteln.  president. 
Union  of  Orthodox  Jewl&h  Con- 
gregations of  America:  Mrs.  Harper 
Sibley,  preetdent.  the  United  Coun- 
cil of  Church  Women;  Mrs.  Norman 
deR.  Whltehouse,  president.  Wom- 
en's Action  Committee  for  Vic- 
tory and  Lasting  Peace;  Mrs  Naomi 
Plnkelsteln,  president,  the  Wom- 
en's American  Ort;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cal- 
kins, president,  Young  Women't 
Christian  Associations  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 


Our  John   Is   G>mui'  Home,  ToBiorrow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  MntAtKA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  BTATH 

Tuesday,  September  U  (leoiilaUve  day 
0/  Monday.  September  lOK  i94S 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr  Proatdent.  on  April 
12  Iftit  I  aiikt'd  to  have  inserted  In  Uie 
Rbcord  an  article  which  appcaird  In  tht 
Greater  NobraNkan  enlltlrd  Mother  an' 
Mt."  I  now  havt  a  follow  up.  writttn  by 
tht  lame  editor,  entitled  "Our  John  Ii 
Comln'  Home,  Tomorrow,"  which  ap« 

K'ared  In  a  rerrnt  ihtue  of  tht  Ortatur 
•brAnkan.  I  Mk  unanlmout  ooniant 
thitt  li  be  printed  in  tho  Apptndlx  of  tht 
Rrcond. 

Then  btlng  no  objMtton,  the  artl«lo 
wan  nrdfrtd  to  bt  printed  In  tht  Rieott. 
M  roltowi; 

McirMM  AN'  Ml-^ **<>(«  JMMN  ti  OOMIN'  KoMI. 

ToMoaanw" 
(By  Mark  M  Wiaw) 

Lofi.  thlt  la  Just  another  of  our  family 
gftthtrlnfi.  Wt'vt  betn  comin'  to  you  with 
our  caret  and  our  anxictlet  Telltn'  you  of 
that  constant  fear  that  haunted  our  door- 
tttpt.  That  something  dreadful  mlpht  hap* 
pen  to  otir  John  To  the  whole  world,  a 
toldler — a  man.  To  mother  an'  me.  t  big, 
ttrong.  kindly,  loving  boy— our  baby.  Even 
more  tban  that,  he  was  to  be  our  mainstay 
In  the  years  ahead,  that  come  to  ut  all. 
Around  him  and  his  futtu^  we  built  our 
own  future  In  the  declining  yeaj-s  which  ate 
a  part  of  life.  Lord.  You'll  forgive  us.  You 
•will  pardon  our  doubts  and  fears,  if  in  times 
of  distress,  we  oeemed  to  lack  that  perfect 
faith  in  Your  great  care  and  love.  Now 
we  see  how  weak  and  ungrateful  we  were. 
Lord,  for  this,  mother  an'  me  a»k  Tovir  for- 
given ees. 

Lord,  today,  the  sun  Is  ahinln',  all  nature 
seems  to  exhale  a  great  feelln'  of  )oyou.«  ex- 
pectancy. The  birds  are  stngin'  eon^s  of 
love  and  happiness,  the  roses,  the  snowballs. 
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and  the  great  white  hydrangea  blooms  nod 
to  each  other  aa  th^y  whlaper  the  glad  news — 

-0\ir  John  la  Comln*  Home.  Tomorrow." 
Mother  Is  aijaln  atctln'  at  the  window  lookln' 
down  the  street  where  she  last  saw  oxir  John 
marchlnK  away  to  war;  there  ts  no  longer  a 
fceltn'  of  heartt^reak — that  la  all  taken  away. 
In  lu  place  there  is  a  deep  feelln'  of  "Thank 
God"  for  a  visible  demonstration  of  your  love. 
care,  and  kindness.  In  bringing  our  John 
safely  home. 

We  are  lookln'  forward  with  hearts  filled 
with  happine<<a  We  can  soon  take  up  our 
Ufes  plana,  where  we  laid  them  down  when 
John  bravely  marched  away  to  defend  our 
America. 

Lord,  mother  an  me  are  not  only  happy 
for  blessings  bestowed  upon  us,  but  we  want 
to  thank  You  for  the  Joy  You  are  bringing 
a  million  other  fathers  and  mothers  all  over 
this  Nation  Their  John  and  their  Mary  are 
comln'  hom<  too.  just  as  dear  to  them  as  otir 
John  ts  to  us.  But  please,  dear  Lord.  In  your 
great  love  and  compassion,  won't  You  extend 
a  very  special  blessing  to  tboee  fathers  and 
mothers  whose  loved  ones  will  not  come 
home — to  those  whose  lives  were  offered  as 
the  price  of  a  world  of  freedom  and  liberty? 

Lord,  all  over  this  great  Nation  there  are 
homes  where  the  son's  room  Is  now  a  hal- 
lowed shrine,  where  high  school  and  college 
pennants  still  flaunt  their  colors,  where 
mothers  still  fold  and  careftUly  lay  away  the 
clothing  that  will  never  again  be  worn. 

Lord,  to  those  mothers  and  fathers  will 
You  not  be  a  special  and  personal  source  of 
comfort  and  means  of  soothing  their  aching 
hearts?     They  need  You  so  much — right  now. 

Dear  Lord,  let  a  full  moon  cast  a  halo  of 
light  and  sympathy  over  the  resting  place  of 
our  soldier  boys,  who  are  sleeping  tonight  In 
graves  on  far-flung  battlefields  all  over  the 
world,  for  we  know  and  feel  that  they  are 
under  your  special  care  and  protection. 

Lord,  we  ore  comln"  back  to  thank  You, 
again  and  again.  John  will  be  with  us  then 
and  Join  In  ^aUin'  t'.i.ngs  over  with  You  as 
we  have  done  In  all  years  gone  by.  And 
until  we  four.  You  and  John  and  mother  an' 
me.  can  visit  again.  It's  not  "goodbye."  It's  not 
"amen."  It  Ls  only  "goodnight"  from  us  to 
You. 


Retw  of  Scirkemen  to  Their  Homes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or  Missocrai 
IN  TH^  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  18  (legislative  day 
of  Monday  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  In  these 
hectic  days  when  Americans  are  anxious 
to  return  to  their  homes,  their  families, 
and  their  jobs,  it  seems  that  the  officials 
of  our  Army,  who  are  already  bungling 
the  task  of  reconversion,  should  at  least 
realiae  the  rights  of  the  people.  Cer- 
tainly every  effort  should  be  made  to 
speed  up  separation  from  the  Army  of 
all  men  with  families,  and  of  the  lads 
who  desire  to  enter  school,  and  no  longer 
should  we  tear  the  young  men  away 
from  their  homes  for  military  training 
while  they  are  In  the  formative  stages  of 
their  Uves. 

Just  today  I  have  a  letter  from  a  OI 
Missourian  who  Is  in  the  service,  and 
who  has  been  commanded  not  to  write 
his  Senator  or  his  Representative  about 
his  rights.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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this  letter  be  printed  li  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  so  that  history  may  record 
the  fact  that  Americar 
and  died  for  the  "four 


denied  one  of  these  freedoms  before  the 
sound  of  the  shots  was  silenced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

eCPTZMBEX    8,    1945. 

Ron.  PkANK  Briccs. 

United  States  Senat  tr. 
Senate  Office  Bu  Iding, 

Wcshington.  D.  C. 

DsAR  Senatoi:  I  am  a  sergeant  In  the  Army. 
I  have  been  in  the  servi  :e  for  over  2  years, 
and  have  served  oversea;  i  in  Germany,  and 
have  a  total  of  44  points. 

In  expressing  my  viewjolnts  In  this  letter. 
I  am  also  expressing  thu  viewpoints  of  my 
friends  who  have  served  with  me  overseas. 

We  believe  it  posslbld  to  occupy  Japan 
and  Germany  without  h  aving  to  send  men 
to  these  countries  who  lave  already  served 
overseas.  Also  we  feel  hat  it  is  unfair  to 
those  who  have  already  served,  to  cancel  the 
drafting  of  men,  and  resdrt  to  voluntary  en- 
listments. We  feel  It  of  the  utmost  Impor- 
tance to  drastically  reduce  the  size  of  the 
Army  as  quickly  as  possible.  Married  men, 
especially,  who  have  seved  their  country, 
and  have  been  away  frc  n  their  loved  ones, 
can  no  longer  see  the  need  for  an  Army 
larger  than  2.000,000  me  i.  We  believe  that 
the  discharge  rate  can  '>e  stepped  up  con- 
siderably, and  many  of  uii  are  convinced  that 
the  high-ranking  men  of  the  Army  are  doing 
ever3rthlng  in  their  power  to  keep  the  Army 
large. 

I  bitterly  regret  that  I  cannot  exercise  one 
of  the  rights  I  fought  for ,  and  sign  my  name 
to  this  letter.  We  of  th<  United  States  Sec- 
ond Army  here  at  Fort  fackson,  S  C,  have 
received  direct  orders  tc  the  effect  that  we 
cannot  write  our  Congrifssmen  and  express 
our  viewpoints  Furtheimore,  we  were  told 
that  disobedience  of  thii  order  would  restilt 
in  court  martial  of  the  guilty  parties.  We 
would  like  to  know  If  tils  type  of  Nazi-like 
treatment  is  what  we  ha  re  been  fighting  for, 
and  If  this  is  the  way  oar  Army  officers  are 
allowed  to  treat  us.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
same  high-ranking  office  -s  are  the  ones  that 
are  fighting  to  keep  tt  e  Army  large,  and 
aren't  expediting  the  discharge  of  eligible 
men.  There  are  a  large  number  of  men  In 
our  company  with  over  )0  discharge  points, 
all  wondering  when  thej  will  be  discharged. 

I.  as  well  as  many  of  my  friends,  feel  It 
otir  right  to  let  our  &>nators  and  Repre- 
sentatives know  that  we  want  a  fair  deaJ  as 
far  as  discharges  are  concerned. 

We  wish  to  take  this  of 
all  of  you  who  have  so 

complaints  of  the  servicemen,  and  we  feel 
proud  to  be  able  to  see  results  already  of  our 
writing  to  you.    We  belU 
us  express  the  same  opti 
will  be  done  about  it. 
I    regret   I   cannot    sign  | 
American  should  be  abl 


lads  who  fought 
freedoms"  were 


pportunlty  to  thank 
iUantly  pleaded  the 


ire  that  if  enough  of 

>on.  that  something 

jain  I  sincerely  say 

my   name   like   an 

to  do. 

A  GI. 


Prepayment  of  Estate  Taxes 

EXTENSION  Oil  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  K  HAVENNER 

or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septeniber  18.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  lette:'  from  Mr.  Felix 


Kahn,  200  Financial  Center  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  businessmen  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  During  the  war  his  firm,  Mc- 
Donald &  Kahn,  handled  contracts  for 
the  Government  aggregating  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  He  has 
prepared  a  very  interesting  thesis  on  the 
prepayment  of  estate  taxes  in  which  he 
suggests  the  creation  and  sale  of  estate 
tax  bonds  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  would  be  acceptable  at  par  at  the 
death  of  the  owner  in  payment  of  taxes 
on  his  estate.  I  think  that  Mr,  Kahn's 
studious  proposal  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  I  have  therefore 
asked  permission  to  publish  his  thesis  in 
the  CoNCRESsiON.\L  Record.  The  thesis 
follows: 

PREFATIMG  ESTATS  TAXES 

It  would  be  in  the  national  interest  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  create  an  estate 
tax  bond,  such  security  to  be  accepted  at 
par  at  the  death  of  the  owner  In  payment 
of  taxes  on  the  estate,  but  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  tax  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
bonds  held  exceed  the  tax  payable.  This 
bond  would  bear  no  interest  until  after  it 
had  been  held  for  20  years,  but  would  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  owner  at 
any  time  on  reasonable  notice.  It  would  be 
nonnegotiable,  nontransferable,  and  not  ac- 
ceptable as  collateral.  After  20  years,  inter- 
est would  start  to  accrue  at  the  annual  rate 
of  2  percent,  but  would  be  payable  only  into 
the  estate  at  death.  If  cashed  in  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  owner  there  would  be  no  interest 
accrual  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  held. 

Under  this  system  the  man  who  possesses 
some  capital  would  have  In  inducement 
(the  reduction  in  the  over-all  estate  tax)  to 
prepay  his  estate  tax  and  would  then  have 
an  incentive  to  rebuild  his  estate  again  to 
the  original  level  through  earnings,  insur- 
ance, etc.  Moreover,  this  prepasnnent  pro- 
vision, in  effect  reducing  the  top  brackets  of 
the  estate  tax,  will  lessen  the  amounts  of  tax 
saving  gifts  and  legacies  and  thus  produce 
larger  estates  and  consequently  higher  reve- 
nue to  the  Federal  Government.  It  will  also 
reduce  the  demand  for  tax-exempt  municipal 
bonds,  for  a  large  part  of  the  funds  which  will 
go  into  the  purchase  of  estate  bonds  other- 
wise would  be  Invested  in  tax-exempts. 

Ignoring  the  probability  that  the  availa- 
bility of  such  a  bond  would  Increase  the  size 
of  the  estates  left,  thus  offsetting  revenue 
losses,  the  Treasury  still  would  not  stand 
to  lose  a  material  amount  of  revenue  through 
this  proposal.  The  prepayment  of  estate 
taxes  would  give  the  Treasury  use  of  the 
money  years  In  advance  of  the  time  it  would 
otherwise  be  available.  This  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Treasury 
would  have  to  borrow  In  the  open  market 
and  result  In  a  substantial  interest  saving. 
In  the  attached  table  I  the  mathematics  are 
worked  out. 

Column  I  represents  the  net  estate  be- 
fore deducting  the  160,000  exemption  allowed 
under  the  law  as  amended  by  the  1942  act. 
Column  II  represents  the  tax  payable  on 
such  estates  not  giving  effect  to  State  taxe». 
The  exemption  allowed  for  State  taxes  would 
reduce  the  Federal  tax  somewhat  In  most 
Sutes.  Colmnn  III  represents  the  amount 
of  the  tax  if  estate  tax  rates  did  not  apply 
to  that  part  of  the  estate  used  for  paying 
taxes,  that  la,  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
bonds  that  would  satisfy  tax  requirements. 
For  example,  14,068  represents  the  tax  on  a 
net  estate  of  t95,932;  together  the  two  sums 
total  $100,000.  The  purchase  of  $4,068  of  the 
proposed  bonds  out  of  a  $100,000  estate  would 
satisfy  estate-tax  requirements.  Similarly, 
the  tax  UabUity  of  a  $200,000  estate  would 


be  extinguished  by  the  cancellation  of  $25,154 
of  bonds  included  therein. 

Column  rv  shows  the  percentage  of  the 
tax  In  column  ni  (extinguishment  by  bonds) 
to  the  present  cash  tax  shown  In  column 
n.  Thus,  In  the  case  of  a  $100,000  estate  the 
face  amount  of  bonds  necessary  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  estate  to  clear  the  Ux  charge 
is  84.7  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  un- 
der existing  law.  Column  V  shows  for  Just 
what  period  of  time  the  Government  would 
have  to  have  the  use  of  the  money  (con- 
sidering money  to  ooet  the  Government  2y^ 
percent)  to  make  the  bond  settlement  the 
equivalent  of  the  present  cash  settlement. 
Thus,  the  purchase  of  $25,164  of  estate  bonds 
by  the  owner  of  a  $200,000  fortune  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Government  receiv- 
ing $32,700  (the  present  cash  tax  on  such 
an  estate)  10  years  and  7  months  later,  con- 
sidering the  money  to  be  worth  2>/2  per- 
cent to  the  Treasury. 

Columns  VI.  VII.  Vin,  IX,  and  X  approach 
the  matter  from  the  other  angle,  figuring 
Just  what  rate  of  Interest  the  Trsasury  Is  in 
effect  paying  for  this  prepaid  settlement  if 
the  money  is  received  5  years,  10  years.  15 
years.  20  years,  or  26  years,  prior  to  the  time 
It  would  otherwise  be  received.  Except  for 
the  very  large  estates,  the  Government  would 
be  getting  a  fair  deal  if  the  average  prepay- 
ment were  15  years.  By  limiting  the  pur- 
chase of  estate  bonds  to  $2, (XX)  .000  for  any 
one  estate,  the  plan  covUd  be  made  equitable. 

The  problem  next  arises  as  to  what  the 
Ufe  expectancy  may  be  of  the  probable  pur- 
chasers of  estate  bonds.  This  Is  dependent 
upon  two  unknowns:  The  ages  of  Individuals 
who  have  worth-while  estates  and  the  rela- 
tive appeal  of  this  security  to  the  middle- 
aged  as  compared  with  the  elderly 

Table  II  makes  an  attempt  to  suggest  the 
distribution  by  age  groups  of  sizable  estates. 
Column  XII  represents  by  age  groups  the 
heads  of  families  where  the  family  income 
In  1939  exceeded  $5,000  per  year  but  did  not 
contain  as  much  as  $50  of  Income  from  other 
than  salaries  and  wages.  Column  XIII 
shows  the  distribution  among  such  families 
where  outside  income  did  exceed  $50.  Col- 
umn XIV,  an  attempt  to  picture  the  distribu- 
tion of  estates,  is  built  up  by  adjusting  col- 
lunn  xm  by  the  elimination  of  the  dUtrlbu- 
tion  in  column  XII,  which  shoiild  give  a 
rough  picture  of  the  distribution  of  above 
average  incomes  as  contributed  by  earning 
assets  rather  than  personal  services.  Column 
XV  is  the  life  expectancy  of  the  middle  age 
of  the  various  groups  as  built  up  from  Insur- 
ance mortality  tables. 

If  our  assumptions  as  to  the  distribution 
of  estates  by  age  groups  are  roughly  correct, 
the  bulk  of  them  are  held  by  family  heads 
aged  40  to  64  with  life  expectancy  of  from 
13  to  28  years.  Perhaps  estate  bonds  should 
not  be  sold  to  persons  aged  over  67,  for  then 
the  life  expectancy  would  be  less  than  10 
years.  With  this  proviso  the  proposition 
should  be  equitable  to  the  Treasury. 

It  should  be  remembered,  when  consider- 
ing the  life  expectancy  figures,  that  estates 
are  given  a  year  after  valuation  Is  deter- 
mined to  meet  the  estate  tax.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  adding  about  2  years  on  the  mortality 
figure  to  determine  the  period  for  which  the 
Treasury  receives  prepajrment. 

The  final  problem  is  to  make  the  propoal- 
tion  attractive  to  the  middle-aged  person,  for 
as  set  up  there  is  no  Incentive  other  than  the 
posslbUlty  of  an  untimely  death  to  spur  the 
purchase.  For  this  reason  the  purcliases 
might  be  rather  heavily  weighted  with  hold- 
ings of  elderly  men.  An  offset  would  be  the 
requirement  that  the  bonds  be  purchased  a 
year  (or  perhaps  two)  before  death  to  be 
excludable  from  the  estate. 

In  the  final  analysis  this  proposal  will  re- 
store Eome  incentive  to  use  capital  along 
productive  lines. 
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Unemployment  Claims  Filed  Against  the 
State  of  Colorado 


REIiIARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  read 
to  the  House  a  report  given  to  me  by  the 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Colorado, 
as  follows: 

At  the  moment  we  are  in  the  reconversion 
phase  of  the  postwar  period  of  the  atomic 
era — and  from  the  report  on  unemployment 
claims  filed  against  the  State  of  Colorado 
during  the  past  4  weeks.  It  would  appear  that 
much  of  this  talk  and  worry  about  the  human 
side  of  reconversion  Is  Just  so  much  hot  air. 

Here  are  the  actual  figures: 

Week  of  August  18:  26  new  Colorado  claims 
filed.  19  new  Interstate  claims  fUed,  81  Colo- 
rado unemployment  claims  paid. 

Week  of  August  26:  500  new  Colorado 
claims  filed,  104  new  interstate  claims  filed, 
114  Colorado  unemplojTnent  claims  paid. 

Week  of  September  1:  487  new  Colorado 
claims  filed,  153  new  interstate  claims  filed, 
99  Colorado  unemplojmient  claims  paid. 

Week  of  September  8:  297  new  Colorado 
claims  filed,  105  new  interstate  claims  filed, 
103  Colorado  unemployment  claims  paid. 

WHAT  HAFPXNEO  TO  THE  COLORADO  WAS  WOEKZBS 
WHOSE  JOBS  ENDED  WITH  CONTaACT  TEEMINA- 
TIONS7 

The  Wlnter-Welss  Co.  who  had  207  employ- 
ees affected  by  contract  termination  between 


August  1^  and  August  22  made  a  survey  of 
their  affected  personnel  and  because  their 
findings  were  most  Interesting,  we  are  passing 
them  along  to  you. 

Here  they  are: 

Males  who  were  part-time  workers  and 
will  probably  remain  so  in  a  civilian  econ- 
omy. IS. 

Women  who  were  working  because  their 
men  were  in  the  service  and  who  under  nor- 
mal conditions  will  not  be  in  the  labor 
market,  21. 

Males  under  18  returning  to  school,  6. 

Employees  who  already  had  other  jobs  to 
go  to,  29. 

Employees  who  returned  to  their  previous 
occupation  on  other  Jobs,  9. 

Employees  who  were  referred  by  the 
Winter-Weiss  Co.  to  another  Job  that  was 
open,  38. 

Employees  who  lived  outside  of  Denver  and 
were  retiu^lng  to  their  homes,  8. 

Employees  who  had  no  definite  plans  about 
the  futtire — except  to  take  a  rest,  1. 

Women  employees  who  definitely  plan  to 
stay  home  now  that  the  war  is  over,  8. 

Women  employees  who  took  Jobs  in  war 
work  at  the  Wlnter-Welss  Co.  and  might  be 
available  In  the  civilian  labor  market,  29. 

Employees  who  are  either  too  old  to  work 
or  so  Inefficient  that  they  would  not  be 
recommended  to  potential  employers  by  the 
Winter- Weiss  Co.,  40. 

Employees  who  will  return  to  their  own 
businesses,  5. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  observed  that 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
in  Colorado  are  not  on  the  increase. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
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Hebrews  in  Germany 

REMARKS 

or 

I      HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxwois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATTV^ES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  194S 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  recently  returned  from  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  inhuman  concentration 
camps  of  the  Nazi  barbarians,  where  I 
saw  evidence  of  the  unspeakable  bestial- 
ity practiced  by  the  Nazis.  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  voice  my  sentiments  on  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  first  victims  of 
Hitler— the  Hebrew  people. 

Now.  some  4  months  after  VE-day.  the 
Hebrews  in  Germany  are  still  behind 
barbed -wire  fences  In  the  same  concen- 
tration camps,  while  the  enemy  has  re- 
opened its  opera  house. 

These  facts  are  too  bitter  for  the 
tongue.  They  smack  of  Cain.  But  this 
situation  exists  only  l)ecause  these  people 
have  no  recognized  spokesmen  to  see 
that  their  plight  Is  alleviated. 

In  lieu  of  such  a  spokesman,  it  has  been 
gratifying  for  me  to  see  the  efforts  of  the 
Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion, a  grobp  of  Palestinians  who  are 
working  in  this  country  on  behalf  of  their 
people  in  Europe  today. 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Bergson.  chairman  of  the 
Hebrew  committee,  has  proposed  several 
immediate  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
give  his  people  today  the  very  minimum 
of  decent  treatment. 

In  a  letter  to  our  President  dated  Sep- 
tember 8.  Mr.  Bergson  suggests  that  the 
Hebrew  p>eople  be  immediately  released 
from  their  concentration  camps  and  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  land  of  their  mur- 
derers. 

An  official  report  by  our  own  Grovem- 
ment  has  shown  that  90  percent  of  them 
want  to  leave  immediately  for  Palestine. 

In  my  recent  trip  to  Palestine  I  found 
the  people  there  pleading  to  take  care  of 
these  Hebrew  people — some  of  them  their 
own  near  kin. 

Mr.  Bergson's  suggestions  are  today 
receiving  national  editorial  support  in 
the  press  of  our  country.  There  is  no 
civilized  person  in  the  world  who  can  be 
against  this  act  of  liberation. 

We  must  back  this  effort  to  give  to 
the  Hebrew  people  of  Europe  at  long  last 
the  good  will  which  they  so  deeply  de- 
serve Not  only  because  of  our  grate- 
fulness for  their  10-year  fight  against 
cur  ruthless  enemy,  but  also  to  pay 
homage  to  the  5  million  honored  casual- 
ties they  have  suffered. 

Mr.  Bergson  has  proposed  that  the 
United  States  Government  take  the  fol- 
lowing program  as  Its  own  in  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  problem  in  Europe: 

First.  All  Hebrews  now  in  German  con- 
centration camps  who  have  expressed 
their  determination  to  go  to  Palestine 
should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  Ger- 
mans. Poles.  Hungarians,  or  Rumanian 
displaced  persons,  but  as  Palestinians. 

Second.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment gi"?  full  assistance  to  the  im- 
mediate repatriation  of  all  the  above- 
named  paio-ftinLfln<  and  that  an  ad  hoc 


American  commission  be  established  to 
take  charge  of  this  prograr  i  and  to  begin 
executing  this  program  in  the  American 
zone  of  occupied  Europe. 

Third.  A  commission  composed  of 
Hebrews  from  concentration  camps 
should  be  appointed  and  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  as  chs  rged  with  the 
handling  of  the  affairs  oi  all  displaced 
Hebrews. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Bergson's  suggestions  and  feel  that  their 
adoption  will  do  much  tow  ird  alleviating 
the  horrible  suffering  that  the  Hebrew 
nation  has  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
most  unspeakable  monster;  in  all  history. 

Hebrdw  CoMMincE  or 

National  Lberation, 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  7.  1945. 
Hl3  Excellency  Harkt  S.  Truuan, 

President.  United  States  of  America. 
The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  Pkksidknt:  I  take  the  liberty,  on  be- 
half of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation,  to  address  to  yon  the  following 
appeal  In  the  Interest  of  the  surviving  He- 
brews of  Evirope,  partlcularlj  those  who  still 
find  themselves  In  the  sordid  and  violent 
surroundings  of  the  concentration  camps 
Into  which  they  were  placed  by  the  German 
barbarians. 

Today.  September  7.  It  :  8  4  months  to 
the  day  since  Germany's  military  might  was 
broken  and  the  United  Nat  ions  have  com- 
pleted the  occupation  of  1  lurope.  To  the 
Hebrews  there  VE-day  was  s  glorious  dream 
and  a  miracle  come  true,  but  today,  4  months 
later,  some  200,000  Hebrews  n  Germany  and 
Austria  still  And  themselves  virtually  in  the 
same  position  in  which  they  were  prior  to 
VE-day.  To  be  sure  the  United  Nations 
have  not  continued  the  o  jeratlon  of  the 
murder  factories  but  little  else  has  changed. 
The  same  notorious  camps.  ;he  same  bunks, 
the  same  German  hideous  prison  clothes,  the 
same  barbed  wire  and  armed  sentries  watch- 
ing outside,  only  it  Is  an  American,  British 
or  Russian  soldier  that  stands  guard  now 
and  this,  if  anything,  makus  it  even  more 
painful. 

To  date  the  leading  United  Nations  have 
done  virtually  nothing  to  i  ring  solace  and 
encouragement  to  our  martyred  brethren 
that  fell  to  their  charge. 

During  these  4  months  the  genius  and 
might  of  the  three  great  pow  srs  have  shuffled 
across  Europe  some  5.000.00)  displaced  per- 
sons of  various  natlonallti(  s.  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  fate  of  200.CC0  Hebrews  the 
obstacles   suddenly  seem   insurmountable. 

The  United  Nations  durirg  these  months 
have  amicably  settled  some  b-sic  and  major 
differences  of  opinion  on  a  score  of  Issues. 
The  boundaries  of  many  cou  ntries  have  been 
shifted  around  and  the  destination  of  nu- 
merous nations  determined,  Thus,  every- 
where people  are  feverishly  liboring  for  their 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  and  are 
returning  to  life  and  llbert'.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  small  land  o:  the  Hebrews — 
the  territory  of  Palestine- United  Nationa 
statesmen  suddenly  become  timid  and  help- 
less and  permit  a  disastrous  deadlock  to  con- 
tinue which  has  already  ( ost  millions  of 
Innocent  human  lives. 

Mr  President,  during  these  months  In 
which  Providence  has  thruu  upon  you  the 
leadership  of  the  greatest  and  mightiest 
nation  on  earth,  the  whole  world  has  come 
to  admire  your  leadership.  Your  forthright 
himian  approach  and  great  a  tjility  has  guided 
and  is  guiding  your  Nation  and.  Indeed,  the 
whole  world,  through  history's  greatest  era 
of  upheaval  and  reconstruction. 

That  during  these  momentous  months  you 
have  found  several  occasiciis  on  which  to 
concern  yourself  and  speak  of  the  problems 
of  our  people  has  been  of  great  encourage- 
ment and  gratification  to  ui.     The  time  has 


now  come,  Mr.  President,  when  we  feel  con- 
strained to  appeal  to  you  for  direct  inter- 
vention and  action,  for  the  power  of  en- 
durance and  the  patience  of  our  martyred 
people  In  Europe  have  been  strained  to  the 
limit.  ^^  ^ 

We  request,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  take  appropriate  action  to  bring  an  end 
to  the  shameful  situation  which  forcibly 
relegates  thousands  of  Hebrews  to  a  con- 
tinued existence  of  humiliation  and  misery 
In  German  concentration  camps.  We  re- 
quest, Mr.  President,  your  assistance  to  en- 
able every  Hebrew  In  Germany  who  so  de- 
sires to  proceed  Immediately  to  Palestine 
where  a  thriving  young  nation  Is  eager  and 
able  to  receive  them  and  restore  them  to 
dignified  national  life. 

Palestine  Is  not  a  British  territory.  It 
has  been  placed  under  British  mandate  by 
International  authority.  The  present  lead- 
ing position  of  the  United  States  amongst 
the  United  Nations  puts  direct  responsibility 
upon  it  for  the  Palestinian  situation.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should  Intervene 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  callous  and  arbitrary 
action  by  which  the  British  Government  pre- 
vents with  force  of  arms  these  martyred 
Hebrews  from  retiu-nlng  to  their  own  national 
home. 

The  administration  of  the  internationally 
mandated  territory  of  Palestine  Is  a  direct 
American  responsibility.  Now,  when  America 
actively  participates  In  the  supervision  of 
elections  In  Greece  and  Bulgaria,  when  it 
takes  an  official  hand  In  th«  establishment 
of  a  new  Roumanian  Government,  we  submit. 
Mr.  President,  that  America  should  no  longer 
hesitate  to  take  an  official  and  vigorous  stand 
on  this  grave  and  urgent  problem. 

Mr.  President,  give  the  order  and  the  hide- 
ous concentration  camps  will  be  abolished 
and  within  2  months  not  a  single  Hebrew 
will  remain  on  the  polluted  soil  of  Germany 
against  his  will.  Only  the  will  Is  needed  and 
the  first  large  step  of  solace  and  rehabilita- 
tion will  be  under  way  and  will  teach  the 
peoples  of  Europe  the  meaning  of  American 
ideals  of  freedom,  equality,  and  humanity 
for  all.  Today  antl-Semltlsm  is  ramoant  and 
is  steadily  increasing  In  Europe.  The  pas- 
sivity and  inaction  of  the  Allied  occupation 
armies  have  been  misconstrued  by  the  peoples 
of  Europe  as  an  endorsement  by  the  great 
democracies  of  the  anti-Semitic  doctrine. 
Pogroms  and  perFCcution  are  still  the  pre- 
vailing order  In  Europe. 

In  view  of  all  the  above,  we  respectfully 
propose  that  the  following  steps  for  a  com- 
plete solution  of  this  problem  be  immediately 
undertaken : 

1.  All  Hebrews  now  In  German  concentra- 
tion camps  who  have  expressed  their  determi- 
nation to  go  to  Palestine  should  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  German,  Hungarian,  or  Rou- 
manian displaced  persons,  but  as  Palestinians. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  give  full 
assistance  to  the  Immediate  repatriation  of 
all  the  above-mentioned  Palestinians  and 
that  an  ad  hoc  American  commission  be 
established  to  take  charge  of  this  program 
and  begin  Its  execution  within  the  American 
zone. 

3.  A  commission  composed  of  Hebrews  from 
the  concentration  camps  should  be  recognized 
by  the  occupying  authorities  and  be  charged 
by  them  with  the  handling  and  representa- 
tion of  all  Hebrew  affairs. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  there  are  no 
more  than  some  100.000  such  Hebrews  lu 
the  American  and  British  zones  of  occupa- 
tion. If  10  Liberty  ships  were  assigned  for 
this  task,  carrying  2.500  passengers  per  ship, 
they  could  transfer  50.000  people  a  month 
and  complete  the  entire  evacuation  within 
2  months. 

Surplus  army  trucks,  as  well  as  the  German 
railroad  system,  could  be  used  to  transfer 
these  people  to  Mediterranean  port*.  The 
expense  would  be  approximately  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  per  person.    From  a  practical 
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point  of  view  It  will  constitute  a  saving,  for 
today  the  maintenance  of  the  concentration 
camps,  their  food  rations  and  heating,  are 
mostly  the  burden  of  the  American  Army 
which  could  be  freed  of  this  responaibliity 
and  expense  once  the  people  are  moved  to 
Palestine. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been 
disastrously  afflicted  in  this  war.  The  num- 
ber of  our  casualties  has  been  staggering  and 
has  exceeded  manjrfold  those  of  the  world's 
greatest  nations.  No  self-respecting  Hebrew 
will  ever  forget  what  the  German  barbarians 
have  done  to  us.  That  is  why  virtually  no 
Hebrew  wishes  to  remain  on  German  soil; 
the  United  Nations  arms,  forgi.'d  to  smash 
Germany  and  free  the  world,  should  not  be 
used  to  keep  them  there. 

Mr.  President,  to  you  more  to  any  other 
human  being  In  the  world  we  turn  our  hopes 
for  humane  and  Immediate  action.  We  pray 
that  your  answer  to  our  plea  will  be  given 
with  the  warm-heartedness  cmd  zeal  that  are 
so  typical  of  your  magnificent  Nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  Your  Excel- 
lency. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

PSTKB  H.  BCKGSON. 

Chairman. 


The  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  18  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  17  the  editors  of  Newsweek 
published  an  article  on  the  atomic  bomb. 
In  my  opinion,  they  deserve  public 
thanks  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  the  international 
danger  which  now  faces  us  as  a  result 
of  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Every  patriotic  American  would  do  well 
to  read  and  ponder  the  article  in  News- 
week, assembling  facts  gathered  by 
Henry  Paynter,  in  the  September  17  is- 
sue of  Newsweek.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  iOUows: 

"Fat  Hot"  Atom  Bomb  Hit  Nagasaki;  "Big 
Bot"  Was  Ready — Will  This  Pandora's 
Box  or  Energt  TtraN  Us  Into  a  Bun? 
(The  atomic  bomb  continues  to  make 
front-page  news  even  in  a  world  at  peace. 
Newsweek  herewith  presents  a  number  of 
hitherto  unpublished  facts  about  the  devel- 
opment of  the  bomb  and  its  past  and  futiire 
U9e.  These  fact.^  were  gathered  by  Henry 
Paynter,  of  Neweweek's  Washington  bureau, 
from  a  wide  variety  of  congressional,  diplo- 
matic, scientific,  and  neutral  and  allied  mili- 
tary sources.  The  conclusions  drawn  are 
speculative  and  not  attributable  to  official 
Government  sources.  Although  there  is  cur- 
rently no  censorship  affecting  publication 
of  Information  about  the  atomic  bomb, 
Newsweek  has  deliberately  withheld  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  data  so  that  no  for- 
eign power  might  secure  Information  other- 
wise unobtainable.) 

Reports  from  the  Pacific  theater  and  from 
civilians  and  Allied  officials  Just  returned  in- 
dicate the  following: 

The  first  (Hiroshima)  bomb  was  called 
"Little  Boy";   the  second   (Nagasaki),  "Fat 


Boy";  and  another,  which  might  have  been 
used  had  the  war  continued.  "Big  Boy." 

The  two  bombs  used  were  of  different 
weights.  Estimates  varied  from  hundreds  to 
thousands  of  pounds,  but  the  essential  ex- 
plosive materials  weighed  only  a  few  pounds. 

GosBlp  persistently  indicates  that  scientists 
have  learned  how  to  disintegrate  at  least  one 
other  atom,  possibly  a  lighter  one. 

Analysis  of  bombing  reports  of  the  past 
6  months  indicates  that  the  Air  Forces  may 
have  "saved"  a  considerable  number  of  key 
Jap  industrial  cities  for  instantaneous  ob- 
literation by  single  atomic  bombs. 

The  men  who  handled  the  bombs  were  not 
sure  they  would  work  until  they  exploded; 
but  had  they  been  AuAb  the  Jape  would  still 
have  learned  nothing  because  the  bomtus 
contained  very  heavy  contact  demolition 
charges. 

Some  observers  reported  seeing  a  visible 
air -shock  wave,  identifying  it  In  relation  to 
photographs  made  of  air-shock  waves  In 
Ordnance  and  Air  Forces  research  into  super- 
sonic speeds. 

One  fiyer  who  had  removed  his  special 
glasses  was  temporarily  blinded  and  suffered 
permanent  injury  to  his  sight  although  he 
was  not  Looking  at  the  explo^on  and  was 
screened  from  any  direct  light  rays. 

THE  KNOW-HOW,  THE  DANCE* 

The  basic  discoveries  of  Fr6d6ric  Jollot- 
Ourie,  son-in-law  of  the  famous  Curies,  were 
widely  disseminated  before  the  war  began. 
This  information  Includes  the  theoretical 
knowledge  that  it  is  possible  to  disintegrate — 
as  distinguished  from  merely  splitting  in 
two  (fission) — a  considerable  number  (possi- 
bly but  not  probably  all)  of  the  94  elements. 
It  is  theoretically  possible  to  disintegrate 
such  common  elements  as  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  even  carbon,  found  in  the  air,  water, 
and  ordinary  topsoil.  (But  the  uranium 
method  which  allied  scientists  have  perfected 
and  tised  could  not  be  employed  with  any 
commonly  occuring  element  or  compound.) 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  Joliot-Curie's  findings  are 
definitely  known  to  be  in  possession  of  Rus- 
sia, the  only  power  In  the  world — aside 
from  the  Anglo-American  group  possessfhg 
the  present  formulas — capable  now  of  dupli- 
cating atomic  fission  In  large  quantity  by  use 
of  uranitun  and  Its  isotopes. 

In  addition  to  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  tour  nations  are  known  to 
have  the  scientific  brains,  technical  know- 
how,  electric  energy,  and  wealth  to  develop 
atomic  fission  or  disintegration  for  strategic 
purposes  by  means  other  than  use  of  urani- 
um (and  thorium,  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  published  information  about  early  ef- 
forts to  split  the  atom ) .  These  are  France, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Russia.  (Only 
Russia  Is  known  to  have  mineral  resources 
available  to  use  the  uranium  method,  and/ 
or  thorium.) 

Russia  theoretically  could  duplicate  the 
Anglo-American  methods  in  slightly  more 
than  2  years,  provided  it  concentrated  all 
available  top  scientists  and  all  other  needed 
resoiiTces  in  the  effort.  Informed  scientific 
opinion  estimates  it  would  take  from  6  years 
to  a  generation  or  more  for  any  of  the  nations 
mentioned  to  perfect  a  method  of  atomic 
fission  or  disintegration  using  any  other  ele- 
ment. Some  experts  believe  splitting  the 
hydrogen  atom  is  the  most  likely  new  meth- 
od— and  the  most  dangerous — since  theoreti- 
cally It  Is  possible  that  disintegration  of  the 
hydrogen  atom  in  masses  large  enough  to  be 
strategically  effective  might  toxich  off  incen- 
diary disintegration  of  the  planet  (seme 
theorists  believe  this  Is  what  happened  on  the 
sun.  mill  ions  of  years  ago,  turning  it  into  a 
near-perpetual  ball  of  fire). 

At  one  time  Allied  scientists  and  intelli- 
gence officers  feared  Germany  would  succeed 
in  Its  efforts  and  possibly  win  the  war. 
Later  Anglo-American  scientists  proved,  re- 


putedly to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
German  method  would  never  succeed — a  fact 
Hitler  may  not  have  learned  until  too  late. 
During  the  last  year  of  war,  according  to 
diplomatic  goslp,  German  scientists  were 
concentrated  in  a  latwratory  near  Oranlen- 
burg.  near  Berlin.  The  laboratory  was  made 
a  top-priority  target  for  destruction  by  heroic 
Allied  sabotage  agents,  and  the  building,  in- 
strxunents,  vital  supplies,  and  records  were 
wiped  out  In  a  blistering  AAF  attack  last  Feb- 
ruary, these  sources  say.  (The  atomic- 
research  laboratory  near  Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex,,  ■ 
was  protected  more  thoroughly  from  enemy 
air  or  sabotage  attack  than  the  White  House, 
the  Capitol,  or  key  machine-tool  plants.) 

THE  MOST  POWERTtn.  MAN 

MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  chief  of  the 
Manhattan  engineering  project  which  de- 
veloped and  directed  the  successful  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  was  given  greater  powers 
than  any  American  In  history  to  get  the  men. 
ideas,  materials,  and  real  property  he  needed, 
and  to  protect  them  from  enemy  espionage, 
sabotage,  or  direct  attack.  His  methods 
were  outstandingly  successful.  Groves  at  all 
times  sought  to  weave  together  the  scientific, 
technical,  skilled  labor,  and  military  and 
civilian  talents  necessary. 

Published  reports  approved  by  the  now-, 
defunct  Office  of  Censorship  indicate  the 
method  of  atom  splitting  finally  adopted 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  "atomic-ex- 
plosive power"  of  the  activated  uranium 
atom  takes  effect  only  when  a  sufficiently 
large  amount  Is  detonated  Therefore  two 
or  more  chunks  of  the  uranium  Isotopes  used, 
which  would  be  stable  by  themselves,  would 
explode  (by  Instantaneous  atomic-chain  dis- 
integration) upon  being  merged  physically 
into  a  single  larger  mass.  This  theory  was 
published  as  early  as  1939.  Authorized  pub- 
lications since  the  launching  of  the  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  bombs  have  mentioned 
two  methods  of  achieving  the  physical  union 
of  two  or  more  chunks:  (1)  by  a  small  gun 
in  the  bomb  which  fires  a  cartridge  (consist- 
ing of  a  chunk  of  uranium)  Into  one  or 
more  other  masses;  (2)  by  methods  involving 
the  principle  used  by  small  boys  in  snow- 
ball fights  of  "squeezing  the  outer  snow  hard 
against  the  Internal  Ice  core." 

THE  MOST  POVPXRFUL  BOMB 

Newsweek  last  winter  published  exclusively 
news  of  a  new  fuse  vised  with  sensational 
success  in  Army  gunfire  against  German 
troops,  which  had  been  developed  from  an 
earlier  Navy  fuse.  Allied  diplomatic  sources 
and  returned  veterans  subsequently  indi- 
cated the  Army  fuse  used  was  one  that  re- 
sulted In  the  explosion  of  an  antipersonnel 
shell  at  a  specified  altitude  above  troops, 
regardless  of  the  contour  of  terrain.  Re- 
cently published  diagrams  showing  the  op- 
eration of  radar  as  a  method  of  positive  alti- 
tude determination  indicate  one  obvious 
means  of  detonating  a  bomb  at  a  specific 
altitude  above  the  ground.  If  such  a  method 
was  used,  obviously  no  parachutes  on  the 
atomic  bomb  would  be  necessary  and  it  Is 
therefore  possible  the  parachutes  described 
by  Jap  survivors  supported  scientific  Instru- 
ments for  making  oljservations  on  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  such  as  intensity  of  light, 
sound,  air-shock  wave,  and  so  on.  Some 
scientists  said  the  mushroom-shaped  upper 
cloud  resulting  from  the  atomic  raids  prob- 
ably contained  most  of  the  radio-active  ele- 
ments, and  the  dark  ryllndrical  lower  cloud 
contained  powdered  bodies  and  hoxises. 

It  Is  theoretically  unlikely  that  the  ex- 
plosion of  uranium  atoms  in  bombs  of  the 
types  used  would  set  off  chain  disintegra- 
tion of  the  earth.  It  is  remotely  possible 
that  very  much  larger  concentrations  might, 
however,  produce  unanticipated  reactions 
which  could  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
the  earth's  ability  to  support  htiman  life. 
It    is    quite    possible    that    other    processes 
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whlcb  are  theoretically  possible,  such  as  dis- 
integration of  the  hydrogen  atom,  might  un- 
der ceruin  circumstances,  destroy  the  pres- 
ent balance  cX  elements  in  and  around  the 
earth,  making  it  unable  to  support  human 
life.  Among  reliable  scientific  sources  there 
Is  currently,  also,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  long-range  effect  upon 
human  beings  of  radio-active  substances  re- 
iMUMd  by  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

NOW  AND  TOMORSOW 

In  a  futufe  war,  should  a  sneak  attack  be 
launched  against  an  unsuspecting  nation 
(against  machine-tool  plants  and  other  key 
Inctallatlons)  it  is  possible  that  the  ability 
of  a  nat'.on  to  wage  war  might  be  eliminated 
at  the  outset  if  a  sufflclent  number  of 
atomic  bombs  were  used  lu  guided  missiles. 
Although  no  present  defense  exists  against 
such  a  weapon,  present  knowledge  beyond 
the  experimental  state  indicates  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Joint  use  of  radar  and  guided 
missiles  to  seek  out  and  explode  atomic 
bombs  In  guided  missiles  before  they  reach 
their  targets. 

Published  statements  would  indicate  that 
the  United  Stales  is  vigorously  pursuing  not 
only  Increased  eCaciency  and  greater  produc- 
tion of  already  proved  atom.c-bomb  types, 
but  is  simultaneously  pushing  research  In 
utilization  of  common  substances  (such  as 
air.  water,  topsoil.  kitchen  soda,  and  table 
salt)  as  baste  ingredients  for  disintegration 
of  other  atoms  for  strategic  purposes.  With 
the  head  start  gained,  it  is  a  fair  presump- 
tion this  country  has  at  least  a  2-year  start 
on  other  nations 

Without  exception,  every  goverrunent. 
civil,  and  military  official  having  direct 
knowledge  of  atomic  power  warns  in  the 
gravest  terms  that  this  leadership  is  only 
"temporary" — that  the  United  States  may  be 
presumed  to  have  not  more  than  5  years  In 
which  to  make  its  decisions,  possibly  less. 


the 


Poem  in  Tribute  to  the  Late  President 
RooMTeit  by  Judge  Fred  E.  Mueller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or  Missorat 

IN  THE  SINATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  18  {legislative  day 

of  Monday.  September  10),  194S 

Mr.  BRIGOS.  Mr.  President.  In  St. 
Louis  County.  Mo.,  we  have  a  Judge,  a 
Rood  JudKC,  even  though  his  pohtlcal 
faith  and  the  faith  of  the  majority  In 
the  8<'nRte  differ.  When  he  learned  of 
the  pa.vtlnR  of  the  great  leader  of  Amer- 
icans. Finnklln  D.  Roosevelt,  he  penned 
a  poem  which  I  feel  should  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  as  a  permanent  memorial  to 
this  great  man.  and  as  a  testimony  that 
in  times  of  strife  and  grief,  politics  are 
laid  aside  and  men  become  friendly  and 
understanding  The  poem  was  written 
by  Judge  Fred  E.  Mueller,  and  published 
In  the  St.  Louis  County  Leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  It  printed  In 
the  RscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

IKANKLIN    DSLANO    R008Z%'CT 

<By  Circuit  Judge  Pred  E  Mueller) 
Bleep  on,  thou  valiant  one 

Who  feared  nought  else  than  fear; 
For  yuu  the  task  is  done. 

For  us  the  way  is  clear. 


dark 


Sleep  on.  you  blazed  t 
Through  shadows 

Now  all  the  earth  shall 
The  knell  of  ignoraiice 


Sleep  on,  your  steady 

Has  raided  the 
That  lights  the  course 

Through  freedom's 


land 
flamlfig  torch 

you  planned 
ti-lumphal  arch. 


Sleep  on,  thou  valiant  one. 
Sleep  on.  we'll  meel   the  test. 

For  you  the  victory's  \ron 
You've  earned  a  her  t's  rest. 


Research  anci  Developnieat  of  Artificial 
Anns  and  liegs 
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or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 


OF  M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


ASSACHUl  ETTS 


author- 
to  expend  money 
development   of 


Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mrs.  ROCjERS'of  Ma;sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  int  oduced  two  bills. 
one  for  the  Veterans'  Ac  ministration  and 
one  for  the  War  Dspi  rtment. 
izing  those  departments 
for  research  and  the 
artificial  arms  and  legs 

In  speaking  with  the  1  lavy  Department 
this  morning  I  find  that  Admiral  Mc- 
Intyre  and  his  assistan;s  would  be  very 
glad  if  such  a  bill  weie  introduced  on 
behalf  of  the  Navy  D? 
therefore  introducing  s  ich  a  bill  for  the 
Navy  today.  Admiral  1  Iclntyre  tells  me 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  artificial  leg, 
although  it  is  of  plastic  material,  has 
very  few  break-downs,  pind  does  not  get 
cold  in  the  wintertime. 

Mr.  Vinson,  the  dl5tlkigul.«;hed  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  ciairman  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Ciinmlttee,  has  al- 
ready promised  me  to 
the  bill.  He  is  not  at 
what  has  been  done  in 
development  and  research  and  perfection 
of  artificial  arms  and  lands.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  his  enthusi  istlc  and  realistic 
approach  to  the  whole  i  ubject  of  contln< 
uing  and  improvlns  the{( 
Ice  men  and  women, 
that  money  shall  be  gl^en  to  private  in- 
dustry in  order  that  prh  ate  Industry  may 
go  on  developing  satisfactory  prosthesis 
for  the  men  who  certainly  ought  to  be 
made  so  nearly  whole  a  (aln  as  possible. 

The  bill  I  Intend  to  introduce  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 


trail 

and  dense. 
haU 


REI  RESENT ATIVES 


lold  hearings  on 
all  satisfied  with 
he  matter  of  the 


care  of  our  serv- 
My  bill  provides 


A  bill  to  aid  In  the  develdpment 
facture  of  improved  pros^hstlc 
Be  U  ♦nocted.  etc..  That 

Navy  Is  authorised  and  dlt'ected 

to  be  conducted  by  the 

or  agencies  in  the  Navy 

mentation,  studies,  and  rrkearch 

pose  of  aiding  In  the  raplil 

prompt  manufncture  of 

efficient  prosthetic  applli^ 

such  appliances,  and  (3)  u. 

to  time,  from  funds  appnprlated 

thorlty  of  this  act.  to  sue  i 

business   firms  as   he  de^ms 

such  sums  as  he  deems 

pended  by  such  corporations 

firms  in  conducting  experimentation 

and  research  for  sxKh 
Sic.  2.    There  are  authirised 

prlated  from  time  to  time 


and  manu- 
appliances 

hs  Secretary  of  the 
( 1 )  to  cause 
pproprlats  tgcncy 
opn  rtment  cxperl- 
for  the  pur- 
development  and 
ifiore  adequate  and 
ces  and  parts  of 
allocate  from  time 
under  au- 
corporatlons  and 
best  qualified, 
Necessary  to  be  ex- 
and  business 
studies, 
purpose. 


to  t9  appro* 
such  sums  as  may 


be  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Captain  Kruez'  statement  follows: 

TH»    «MPUT.'\TION     PROGRAM     OF     THI     MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT,   UNfTED   STATES    NAVT 

In  response  to  a  letter  from  the  staff  di- 
rector of  your  committee,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  directed  me  to  discuss  the  program 
for  the  care  of  the  amputees  In  the  naval 
service.  In  this  discussion.  I  will  describe 
the  program  as  I  have  observed  It  in  opera- 
tion, but  my  views  are  not  to  be  considered 
necessarily  those  of  the  Navy  Department. 
The  Navy's  program  for  amputees  is  based 
upon  its  general  policy  for  the  care  of  all 
casualties,  namely,  prevention,  immediate 
emeigency  medical  attention  in  the  battle 
areas,  expeditious  evacuation,  and  expert 
definitive  treatment  in  special  hospitals 
designated  for  the  various  types  of  casualties. 

In  cases  requiring  amputation  of  an  ex- 
tremity, early  treatment  and  prompt  evacua- 
tion, together  with  the  use  of  such  treat- 
ment measures  as  the  sulfa  drugs,  penicillin, 
serimi  albumin,  plasma  and  whole  blood,  has 
been  a  factor  In  saving  not  only  many  limbs 
but  many  lives  as  well.  It  is  also  probably 
the  case  that  many  more  limbs  were  pre- 
served by  the  institution  of  a  policy  gov- 
erning the  Indications  and  operative  pro- 
cedure for  amputations  under  field  condi- 
tions. This  policy  for  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  was  published  following 
the  International  Conference  on  Amputa- 
tions and  Artificial  Limbs  at  Toronto  and 
Ottawa.  Canada,  on  February  14-17.  1944. 
where  the  problems  of  amputations  and 
artificial  limbs  were  fully  discussed  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  surgeons  of  this  country  and 
our  allies.  The  operation  adopted  in  the 
naval  service  was  one  which  could  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  performed  under  field  con- 
ditions, and  which  would  preserve  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  vital  tissues. 

Early  evacuation  is  as  Important  for  the 
amputee  as  it  is  for  other  major  casualties. 
Thousands  of  casualties  of  all  types  were 
evacuated  by  air  from  the  battle  areas,  many 
of  them  reaching  a  bass  hospital  within  a 
few  hours  after  they  had  received  their  in- 
juries. When  the  patient  could  not  be  safely 
transported  to  a  hospital,  the  hospiui  was 
sent  to  the  patient.  Hospital  ships  staffed 
and  equlppsd  to  handle  all  types  of  casualties 
were  nt  hand  to  treat  these  patlenu  at  or 
near  the  battle  area.  Many  smaller  ships 
wtrt  also  equlppsd  to  offer  ssasntlal  emer- 
gency services. 

In  1042,  there  were  only  seven  pstlsnu  ln« 
VAllded  from  ths  navul  servlcs  bsosuss  of 
amputation  of  an  extremity,  In  194S,  this 
number  Increased  to  41,  and  In  1B44,  to  15S. 
At  ths  present  time,  there  ars  approxlmatsly 
1,000  amputees  under  treatment  in  ths  two 
naval  amputation  centers. 

Shortly  after  Psarl  Harbor,  the  Surgeon 
Osnsral  plaosd  In  opsratlon  at  the  tJnltcd 
Ststss  naval  hosplUl,  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  an 
artificial  limb  shop  equipped  to  mnnufacturs 
artificial  limbs,  and  staffed  ths  hospital  with 
medical  officers  experienced  In  ths  surgical 
technique  Involved  in  amputations.  Experi- 
mental work  was  begun  on  materials  as  well 
as  snginscrlng  and  fitting  procedures.  As 
sxpsrlsncs  was  gained  and  production  meth- 
ods Improved,  the  limbs  provided  by  ths 
hospital  limb  shop  became  the  Joint  product 
of  the  orthopedic  surgeon,  limb  maker  and 
limb  fitter.  This  team.  In  cooperation  with 
the  patient,  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Navy  to  provide  the  Individual  patient  with 
the  maximum  service  as  soon  as  his  stump 
was  ready  for  It,  and  facilitated  minor  ad- 
JustmenU  untU  a  perfect  fit  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

As  the  tempo  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  In- 
creased early  in  1944.  It  became  evident  that 
the  facilities  of  the  amputation  center  at 
Mare  Island  would  not  be  adequate  to  cars 
for  the  anticipated  number  of  amputees. 
The   Surgeon    General,    therefore,    early    la 
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March,  established  a  second  amputation  cen- 
ter in  the  naval  hospital  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
This  hospital  was  also  especially  equipped  to 
manufacture  artificial  limbs  and  staffed 
with  8p?clallsts  in  the  surgical,  llmb-maklng, 
and  limb-fitting  fields.  Ths  experlencs 
gained  at  Mare  Island  was  used  to  advantage 
In  establishing  this  center.  The  production 
rate  In  each  center  at  present  Is  about  50 
limbs  per  month,  which  is  suflk:ient  to  Insure 
that  each  patient  receives  a  limb  as  soon  as 
He  Is  ready  for  it.  Before  the  recent  capitu- 
lation of  Japan,  planes  were  already  In  opera- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  two  additional 
amputation  centers,  and  personnel  were 
being  trained  at  Mare  Island  and  Philadel- 
phia to  staff  them.  However,  these  plans 
were  abandoned  because  the  present  facilities 
are  considered  adequate  to  care  for  the  num- 
ber of  amputees  In  the  Naval  Service.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor,  there  have  been  approximately 
2.200  amputations  of  an  extremity  among 
personnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Cbast  Guard. 

The  surgical  management  of  the  amputee 
Is  only  part  of  the  treatment.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  amputee  receive  the  artificial  limb 
beet  suited  for  him,  that  the  prosthesis  be  ac- 
curately fitted  and  comfortable,  and  that  he 
be  properly  trained  In  Its  use.  There  Is  also 
an  added  and  equally  great  responsibility — 
that  of  preparing  the  amputee,  physically, 
mentally,  and  socially  for  the  fullest  possible 
adjustment  to  civilian  life.  This  responsi- 
bility is  equally  important  in  all  types  of 
casualties. 

It  was  with  this  In  mind  that  the  Surgeon 
General,  In  AprU  1944,  established  the  re- 
habilitation program  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  In  his  preface  to  the 
manual  on  rehabilitation,  he  stated,  in  part: 
"The  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  has  a 
third  task  which  is  even  more  Important  than 
the  other  two.  for  upon  its  ability  to  solve 
the  variety  of  problems  of  rehabilitation  de- 
pends the  future  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  youth  of  our  Nation." 

The  rehabilitation  program  concerns  itself 
with  the  Individual,  realising  that  each  has 
his  different  problems,  aspirations,  and  am- 
bitions, and  each  Is  endowed  with  different 
assets  and  abilities.  The  program  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  amputee:  It  encompasses  all 
patients.  However,  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ability in  ths  case  of  ths  amputee  Indicates 
the  need  for  a  special  approach  to  hU  prob- 
lem. 

Ths  Individual  who  has  lost  an  extremity 
■uffsn  a  type  of  mental  shock  quits  dif- 
ferent from  that  due  to  other  types  of  In- 
juries, Rts  Immsdlats  depression  conoerns 
Itself  with  a  variety  of  questions:  What's 
going  to  happen  to  meT  What  does  an  arti- 
ficial arm  or  leg  look  like?  What  will  it  dot 
Will  Z  be  able  to  uas  Itf  What  can  t  do 
with  ItT  Will  I  be  able  to  dance?  Drive  a 
oar?  Oct  around?  Bat?  Take  cars  of  my- 
sslff  Will  I  ever  be  able  to  do  the  ordinary 
things  necessary  to  lead  a  normal  life?  WUI 
people  stars  at  me  and  regard  me  as  a  cripple? 
How  wUl  my  swsstheart  rsact?  Thsss  and 
many  other  questions  the  amputse  will  want 
to  havs  answsrcd. 

Wisely  administered,  rehabilitation  will  an- 
swer them  questions  for  the  amputee  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  accident — in  the  base  or 
field  hospitals  or  hospital  ships.  Ths  Bureau 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  therefore,  initiated 
the  production  of  a  motion  plcturs  entitled 
"The  Road  Ahead."  to  answer  these  questions 
for  the  amputee  and  prepare  him  for  the  Im- 
porunt  rehabtliution  services  availabls  at 
the  amputation  csntsrs. 

Amputees  as  a  group  are  most  appreciative 
and  cooperative.  They  ask  for  undemanding 
and  reassurance— not  sympathy.  They  soon 
become  adjusted  to  their  disabilities — especi- 
ally in  amputation  centers  where  they  come 
into  contact  with  other  amputees  with  whom 
they  can  share  their  problems.  Mutual  as- 
sistance predominates  and  the  new  arrival 
soon  becomes  Imbued  with  a  new  spirit.    Ths 


amputee,  too.  Is  characteristically  friendly 
and  loyal  to  those  who  understand  him. 
He  wants  to  be  accepted  as  a  normal  human 
being — and  not  as  a  cripple.  His  artificial 
limb  should  be  accepted  as  an  emblem  of  dis- 
tinction rather  than  an  object  of  horror.  If 
this  were  done,  there  would  t>s  no  reason  to 
hide  the  fact  of  ampuutlon.  and  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  amputee— that  of  becom- 
ing quietly  and  inconspicuously  assimilated 
into  society — would  be  close  to  solution. 

It  Is  essential,  too.  that  the  amputee  regain 
his  self-confidence,  and  that  he  be  convinced 
that  a  man  is  only  as  good  as  he  thinks  he  is. 

Material  rehabilitation  must  go  along  with 
the  psychological.  By  means  of  the  various 
physical  medicine  procedures,  the  stump  is 
made  ready  for  the  prosthesis,  and  contrac- 
tures are  eliminated.  The  muscles  of  the 
amputated  extremity  are  reeducated  and  de- 
veloped to  produce  maximum  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  the  artificial  limb,  and  the  other 
muscles  of  the  body  are  retrained  and  de- 
veloped to  compensate  for  the  missing  mem- 
ber. SpeciaUy  qualified  personnel  train  the 
amputee  In  the  use  of  his  prosthesis  and, 
before  being  discharged,  he  must  have  dem- 
onstrated proficiency  in  various  things,  such 
as  walking  up  and  down  stairs,  on  level  and 
irregular  surfaces,  using  regular  eating  uten- 
sils, tie  his  shoes,  dress  himself,  and  attend 
to  the  normal  activities  of  dally  life.  He 
also  Is  taught  how  to  drive  an  automobile 
equipped  with  standard  accessories,  and  to 
qualify  for  a  driver's  license. 

WhUe  the  amputee  is  in  the  hospital,  the 
Educational  Services  Department,  by  means 
of  educational  and  vocational  guidance, 
helps  him  select  the  best  course  to  follow 
after  he  leaves  the  hospital.  Correspondence 
and  other  courses  are  available  to  those  who 
desire  them.  Prevocational  training  In  many 
trades  Is  also  available  under  proper  educa- 
tional guidance. 

The  civil  readjustment  officer  gives  a  per- 
sonalized interview  to  every  patient  prior 
to  discharge.  In  which  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges under  existing  laws  Is  explained. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  of  civil  service  have 
daU  available  to  aid  the  patient  in  selecting 
a  Job.  and  there  ars  many  other  services, 
such  as  those  provided  by  the  legal  assistance 
officer,  the  Red  Cross,  the  chaplain,  and  ths 
Vstsrans'  Administration,  all  dsslgned  to 
help  the  patient  prepare  In  ths  beat  poaslbls 
way  for  his  future  life  as  a  civilian. 

A  largs  percentage  of  amputees  havs  pro- 
cured positions,  even  bsfors  thslr  dt«chnrge. 
Others  prepars  themsslves  for  continued 
schooling,  and  still  others  desire  only  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  Jobs.  It  li  ths  patient 
who  la  the  final  Judge.  Rehabilitation 
merely  helpa  htm  to  help  himself. 

Ths  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
been  engaged  in  research  in  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  artifirini  limbs  nince  ths 
opening  of  ths  arttflrlal  limb  shop  at  ths 
Mars  Uland  Naval  Hospital  In  1041.  and 
later  this  research  was  sxtended  to  the  Ns- 
atlonal  Naval  Medical  Center,  at  Bsthssds, 
Md.,  and  the  amputation  center  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy  began 
using  plastics  as  ths  basic  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  Hmbs  In  1041  and 
has  since  employed  two  techniques — one 
using  a  thermal  setting  plastic,  and  the 
other  a  cold  setting  plastic.  Both  havs 
proved  highly  satisfactory  to  dat«. 

In  the  artificial -limb  shops  of  oixr  amputa- 
tion centers,  plastics  have  been  successfully 
bonded  to  both  wood  and  metal,  and  the 
method  of  manufacture  organised  on  as- 
sembly-line methods,  so  as  to  speed  produc- 
tion and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual steps  required. 

At  ths  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Mars 
Island,  a  fine-grained  basswood  has  been 
found  to  be  a  satisfactory  and  practical  sub- 
stitute for  willow  in  the  manufacttire  of 
thigh   pieces   for   abOTe-knee   amputatlona. 


This  thigh  piece  Is  fashioned  from  strips  of 
this  type  of  wood,  mltered  and  glued  together 
to  form  a  hollowed  tapered  hexagon,  which 
is  then  shaped  Into  final  form. 

The  amputation  center  at  Mare  Island  is 
cooperating  with  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Calllomla  In  a 
study  of  forces  acting  in  artificial  limbs. 
The  hospital  performs  clinical  tests,  while 
the  theoretical  studies  are  carried  on  In  the 
laboratories  of  the  university.  The  purpose 
of  these  studies  is  to  obtain  definitive  engi- 
neering data  for  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  artificial  limbs. 

Mare  Island  is  experimenting  with  two 
types  of  articulated  mechanical  hands  which 
have  unique  finger  action;  one  of  them  is 
pneumatically  controlled,  the  pneumatic 
pressure  being  derived  from  a  small  air  com- 
pressor worn  on  a  harness  which  encircles 
the  chest.  Both  of  these  mechanized  hands 
are  in  the  developmental  stage,  but  they  are 
considered  by  the  medical  officer  In  com- 
mand to  show  promise. 

At  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, work  in  the  manufacture  of  plastic 
artificial  limbs  has  also  been  in  pw^ress.  Im- 
provements in  manufacturing  procedures 
have  developed  to  a  stage  where  60  limbs, 
both  arm  and  leg.  are  manufacture  per  month 
by  a  force  of  25  Hospital  Corps  men  and  one 
officer  In  charge  of  the  limb  shop.  Improve- 
ment^ In  the  joint  mechanisms  have  been 
made,  especially  in  the  knee  Joint  for  above- 
knee  amputations.  The  kick-strap  has  been 
eliminated  by  the  Introduction  of  a  spring 
and  brake  mechanism,  which  Is  incorporated 
in  the  joint.  A  bronse  olllt«  bearing  has 
also  been  developed  to  replace  the  cloth  or 
leather  brake  lining  in  the  knee  mechanism. 
In  cases  of  amputation  through  the  knee, 
the  Incorporation  of  a  knee  friction  mecha- 
nism In  the  Joint  Itself  has  decreased  the 
bulklness  of  this  type  of  end-bearing  pros- 
thesis. An  improved  type  of  prosthesis  for 
amputations  through  the  ankle  Joint  has  also 
been  made.  Generally  speaking,  the  pros- 
theses for  amputations  through  the  ankle 
Joint  have  not  been  entirely  siitlsfactory  due 
to  their  weight,  bulk,  and  Joint  mechanism. 
The  United  States  Naval  Hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia, however,  has  developed  a  lighter,  less 
bulky  prosthesis,  which  contains  a  standard 
but  mors  satisfactory  ankle  mechanism. 
This  hospital  has  also  develop«<d  a  prosthesis 
for  amputation  through  the  wrist  Joint.  Ths 
prosthesis  does  not  extend  above  the  elbow. 
When  the  forearm  Is  pronaied  or  rotated  In- 
wardly the  fingers  automatically  close.  In 
this  way.  ths  patient  Is  able  to  grasp  objeets 
by  merely  rotating  his  forearm.  The  meeh- 
anUm  Involved  Is  simple  and  rompart  and 
eliminates  the  usual  objection  to  such  pros- 
thesis. 

The  Philadelphia  amputation  center  has 
also  developed  a  cosmetic  hand  made  of 
latex  and  a  plastic  dress  hand,  which  ars 
offered  to  amputees  who  deetre  them.  This 
cosmetic  hand  Is  reasonably  lifelike,  and 
the  fingers  can  be  bent  to  assume  a  fixed 
position.  It  can  be  attached  to  the  regular 
artificial  arms.  Interchangeably  with  the 
hook  and  regular  dress  band,  which  are  fur- 
nlsbed  to  every  amputee.  Since  latex  is  sub' 
Ject  to  deterioration,  other  materials,  giving 
promise  of  greater  durability,  such  as  the 
vinyl  resins,  arc  being  studied. 

In  both  centers  the  regular  dress  hand  is 
tiiually  purchased  on  the  open  market,  In- 
cluding the  so-called  miracle  or  Hennlng 
hand,  the  Becker  hand,  and  others,  Bow- 
ever,  Philadelphia  has  also  produced  a  type 
of  light  plastic  dress  hand,  which  the  patient 
may  choose  if  he  desires. 

At  tbe  NaUonal  Nsvsl  Medical  Center  at 
Bethesda  a  rssearch  project  is  in  progress  on 
the  development  of  a  cosmetic  plastic  hand 
made  of  a  vinyl  resin.  This  plastic  has 
promise  of  being  more  durable  and  mors  life- 
like in  appearance  than  any  material  previ- 
ously used  for  artificial  hands.    The  plastic 
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hand  l«  m»do  over  a  lightweight  metal  mech- 
anlam  which  permlta  motion  of  the  Index  and 
middle  fingers,  the  thumb  being  rigid.  While 
It  U  probuble  that  thia  hand  may  prove  to 
be  »  combination  utility  and  cosmetic  hand. 
It  U  not  intended  to  replace  the  lUndard 
utility  hook  This  hand  haa  not  aa  yet  been 
perfected,  and  expcrlmenta  In  ita  develop- 
ment  are  itlll  in  progress. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  mention 
the  excellent  work  of  the  Committee  on  Proe- 
thetlc  Devices  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil in  lu  study  and  research  In  artificial 
limbs.  The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
is  represented  on  this  committee,  and  many 
l)eneficlal  and  worth-while  suggestions  have 
been  obtained  through  It  by  which  the  Navy 
amputation  program  has  greatly  benefited. 
The  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  not 
received  many  specific  criticisms  or  com- 
plaints regarding  the  limbs  supplied  by  the 
Navy  amputation  centers.  Most  of  the 
causes  for  criticisms  and  complaints  made  of 
artificial  limbs  are  to  be  found  In  all  pros- 
theses.    Some  of  them  are: 

Appearance:  There  Is  general  agreement 
that  the  so-called  hook  for  the  arm  pros- 
thesis is  not  pleasing  to  the  casual  uniniti- 
ated observer.  Those  who  have  become  ac- 
customed to  it  and  Its  over-all  value  have, 
however,  assumed  an  entlrly  different  atti- 
tude tow.Ard  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
amputees  who  have  been  properly  trained  In 
Its  use  consider  It  indispensable  because  it 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  generally  useful 
tbinjg  yet  devised.  The  so-called  dress  cr 
cosmetic  hands  developed  to  date,  upon  close 
Inspection  are  really  not  lifelike,  and, 
although  recent  research  developments  give 
promise  of  a  satisfactory  combination  utility 
and  cosmetic  hand,  it  is  conservative  to  pre- 
dict that  even  such  a  prosthesis  will  hardly 
suiBce  to  fully  replace  the  normal  memt>er 
for  which  there  is  no  substitute. 
"^-^Utlllty:  The  movements  of  a  normal  ex- 
tremity are  so  complex  and  varied  that  It 
Is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  artificial 
meml)er  could  substitute  for  It.  However, 
with  proper  training,  the  average  individual 
can  be  taught  to  use  an  artificial  limb  to  a 
point  where  he  Is  able  to  perform  the  tasks 
required  for  a  normal  life. 

Weight;  Among  the  bill  of  complaints 
agaln.<it  artificial  limbs  Is  the  weight.  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  how  light  an  artificial  limb 
may  tw  made  and  still  be  able  to  withstand 
the  resses.  strains,  and  torques  to  which  It 
is  subjected  in  ordinary  wear.  It  is  even 
more  diffictilt  to  estimate  to  what  extent  an 
artificial  member  should  withstand  abnor- 
mal or  accidental  forces.  One  should  not  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  strength  to  gain  a  small 
benefit  in  weight.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
better  to  concentrate  on  the  development  of 
the  remaining  muscles  and  of  the  entire 
body,  so  as  to  make  an  additional  small 
amount  of  weight  unimportant.  The  present 
plastic  artificial  limbs  manufactured  by  the 
naval  amputation  centers  compare  favorably 
with  the  lightest  limbs,  but  this  advantage  is 
not  deemed  too  important  when  viewed  In 
the  light  of  comfort,  diu^blllty,  and  service. 
Experimental  studies  are  In  progress  to 
lighten  the  prosthesis,  from  structural  mate- 
rials to  shoes  and  hands. 

Durability:  Like  any  other  mechanical  de- 
Tlce,  an  artificial  limb  will  sometimes  give 
way.  It  U  weakest  at  the  Joint  hinges  and 
the  parts  to  which  these  hinges  are  applied. 
Much  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the 
limb  and  the  points  at  which  stresses  and 
strains  are  applied  in  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary wear.  But  much  more  depends  upon 
the  use  to  which  the  artificial  limb  is  sub- 
jected. Amputees  are  cautioned  that  an 
artificial  limb  requires  the  same  care  as  any 
other  mechanical  device,  such  as  one's  car, 
or  watch,  or  gun.  Even  the  strongest  limb 
will  not  withstand  all  stresses  and  pressures 
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that  may  be  applied  to  It. 
research  in  improvement  of 
use  of   plastics,   the 
plastic  to  wood  and  metal, 
ment  in  design  and  fitting 
suggest    the    eventual    de 
stronger,     lighter,    and 
member. 

Noise:  The  noise  factor 
has  been  largely  eliminated 
use  of  rubber  bumpers  and 
Joint  mechanisms  such  as 
ever,  where  flexion  and 
trolled  by  a  locking  device 
noisy:  but  present 
hope  for  elimination  of 

Texture:    Another  compl 
all  artificial  limbs  Is  that 
embarrassed   because   the 
soft  and  lifelike  to  the 
that  this  objection   is  less 
many  of  the  others.    It  is  a 
that  can  be  properly  studle(  I 
Important  projects.     An 
should,  of  course,  approach 
perature.  as  well  as  In 

And,  finally,  there  Is  so 
portant  than  the  artlficia 
that  is  the  attitude  of  th< 
bis   disability   and   his 
attitude  of  the  public 
the  amputee  has  received 
surance  and  understanding 
and  unless  he  has  become 
to  his  disability  and 
tlons  that  are  Inherent  In 
and  that  no  prosthesis  can 
fully  sutjstltute  for  his 
unless  the  attitude  of  the 
and  his  prosthesis   Is  one 
and    willingness   to    accep ; 
handicapped  individual 
clal  and  economic  order 
alone  can  be  expected  to 
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A  Living  Tribute  to  jWar  Heroes 


This  would  be  a  living  tribute  to  our  dead 
heroes  "that  the  living  may  still  live."  Our 
Oovemment  spent  W.000.000.000  for  a  bomb 
to  destroy  life  and  now  how  much  can  or 
should  we  spend  to  save  life? 

HSLOta.  Amc. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSILS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Tuesday,  September  18 
of  Monday, 


(legislative  day 
September  10),  1945 


Mr.     President, 
of  Helena,  Ark., 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 
Hon.  John  M.  Quarles. 
has  suggested  a  livinrf  tribute  to  our 
war  heroes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  article  from  the  Helena 
World  containing  this  liuggestion  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  print  ai  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

uvorc  TRiBtnx  to  heioes,  fins  idea 
(By  John  M.  <luarles) 

Your  editorial  Can  Useiul  Memorial  Truly 
Pay  Tribute?  brings  thisi  thought  to  mind. 
I  will  say  yes  to  your  qtiestion  and  offer  a 
plan  to  make  a  memonaf  that  would  b«  a 
lasting  and  a  living  and  a  life-saving  memo- 
rial for  the  future  generations. 

I  would  say  establish  two  research  hospi- 
tals, one  for  tuberculosis  and  one  for  cancer 
with  the  money  for  sclenpe  to  make  all  the 
research  and  experiment^  to  find  a  cure  for 
these  two  plagues  that  ta^e  their  yearly  toU 
of  life. 


Child- Welfare  Centers 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  retention  of  child-wel- 
fare centers  beyond  October  31.  1945.  is 
so  great  that,  in  keeping  with  my  state- 
ment on  September  12,  page  8554  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  the  Honorable 
Roger  D.  Lapham,  mayor  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco,  together 
with  his  communication  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  referred  to  therein, 
and  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  with  the  resolution  en- 
closed therewith,  dealing  with  this  hu- 
manitarian problem. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  docu- 
ments to  which  I  referred  are.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 
San  Francisco,  September  13,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Richard  J.  Welch, 
Congressman.  Fifth  District. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed  today  to 
President  Truman,  outlining  reasons  why  San 
Francisco  would  like  to  have  Lanham  Act 
funds  available  for  child-care  centers  beyond 
October  31, 1945.  the  scheduled  date  of  termi- 
nation of  moneys  for  this  purpose.  Anything 
which  you  may  do  to  assure  continuance  of 
the  funds  would  be  appreciated. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Frai;iclsco,  on  September  4. 
1945.  adopted  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
President,  and  copy  of  that  resolution,  to- 
gether with  the  board's  letter  of  transmittal, 
also  Is  enclosed  herewith. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  D.  Lapham,  Mayor. 

Mayor's  Office, 
San  Francisco,  September  13,  9145. 
The  Honorable  Harry  S.  'Trtiman. 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  President:  Announcement  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  that  funds  available 
for  the  child-care  centers,  xmder  authority  of 
the  Lanham  Act,  will  be  discontinued  In  San 
Francisco,  effective  October  31,  1945,  has 
created  considerable  reaction  here  with  the 
result  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  passed  a  resolution  memorializing  you 
to  continue  this  Federal  aid.  Ccpy  of  the 
resolution,  together  with  a  letter  of  trans- 
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mlttal  from  the  board  of  •upervleon,  U  at- 
tached  hereto. 

While  I  tm  on  record  as  not  being  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  school  favoring  use  of  Fed- 
eral or  8Ute  funda  for  local  projects.  I  feel 
that  in  thU  case  there  U  tustlflcation  for  the 
Federal  Government  continuing  the  child- 
car«-ccnter  program  In  San  Francisco.  In  view 
at  the  fact  that  while  hostilities  have  osMsd 
the  war  actually  U  not  over  In  thU  great 
Pacific  coast  harbor  city  and  probably  will 
not  be  for  quite  a  few  months  to  come. 

San  Francisco  still  has  an  emergency  em- 
ployment problem  which  requires  the  serv- 
ices of  working  mothers.  These  employ- 
ments Include  such  Federal  activities  as  those 
under  the  Navy  Department  and  In  other 
fields  of  Federal  activity,  despite  certain  cur- 
tailments already  ordered. 

Our  board  of  education  Informs  me  that  a 
survey  just  completed  of  working  mothers 
shows  that  99.3  percent  expect  to  remain  in 
San  Francisco  and  that  98  4  percent  of  them 
say  they  need  to  continue  working  to  sup- 
port their  families.  A  survey  of  their  em- 
ployers indicates,  according  to  the  board  of 
education,  that  91.2  percent  of  the  Jobs  now 
filled  by  these  women  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  them  and  that  88.7  percent  of  the 
working  mothers  will  be  unable  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  care  of  their  children  If 
Federal  funds  no  longer  are  available.  War 
time,  of  course,  brings  an  increase  in  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  San  Francisco  has  had 
Its  share  of  that  increase.  These  reasons  are 
highlights  of  a  slttiation  which  unquestion- 
ably was  created  In  San  Francisco  because 
of  a  Federal  problem,  namely,  the  war  against 
the  Axis. 

You  will  note  in  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  that  funds  from  local 
sources  cannot  legally  be  made  available  for 
the  child  care  centers  such  as  have  been  op- 
erated with  Lanham  Act  moneys. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  the  reasons  enu- 
merated above  constitute  logical,  economic, 
and  social  bases  on  which  you  could  act  to  In- 
Kwre  a  continuance  of  Lanham  Act  appro- 
priations for  child-care  centers  In  this  area 
until  postwar  period  of  emergency  has  sub- 
sided. 

Trusting   this   petition   will   receive    your 
favorable  consideration  and   with  my  kind 
personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

RooEB  D.  Lapham,  Mayor. 

Copies  to  Hon.  Sheridan  Downey,  United 
States  Senator.  California;  Hon.  William 
Knowland,  United  States  Senator.  California; 
Hon.  Richard  J.  Welch,  Congressman,  Fifth 
District;  Hon.  Pranck  R.  Havenner.  Congress- 
man, Fourth  District;  Board  of  Education 
(Dr.  Curtis  E.  Warren);  press. 

Board  of  Sotervi.sor8, 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 

September  13.1945. 
The  Honorable  Richard  J.  Welch, 
Congressman,  Pt/t/i  District, 

Wathirtgton,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  attention  Is  respectfully 
called  to  the  attached  Resolution  No.  4908, 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Francisco  on  September  4.  1945,  urging  con- 
tinuance of  Federal  aid  for  maintenance  of 
child  care  centers  In  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco. 

Very  truly  yours. 

David  A.  Barrt. 
Clerk.  Board  of  Superviton. 

Resolution  4908 
Resolution   memorializing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  Federal  aid 
for  maintenance  of  child  care  centers  in 
the  city  and  cotmty  at  San  Francisco 
Whereas  the  Lanham  Act,  passed  by  Con- 
gress In  1941,  provided  among  other  matters, 
that  certain  sums  might  be  appropriated  for 
the  establishment,  particularly  in  the  centers 


of  war  Industry,  of  child  care  centers,  where 
proper  supervision  and  care  would  be  pro- 
vided throughout  the  day  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers,  and 

Whereas  pursuant  to  the  Lanham  Act.  Con- 
grew  has  appropriated  certain  sums  of 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  child  care 
centers  and  this  service  has  proved  a  val- 
uable aaset  in  the  recruitment  of  personnel 
necessary  to  the  war  effort;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Works  Agency,  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  such  funds  as  are  made 
available  for  child  care  centers  by  appropria- 
tion pursiiant  to  authority  of  the  Lanham 
Act,  has  notified  the  San  Francisco  United 
School  District  that,  effective  October  31, 
1945,  no  further  funds  will  be  forthcoming 
for  maintenance  of  child  care  centers;  and 

Whereas  because  San  Francisco,  the  hub  of 
home-front  operations  for  war  in  the  Pa- 
cific, must  now  assist  efficiently  and  without 
interruption  in  those  services  necessary  to 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  It  is  vital  that 
the  employment  structure  which  has  been 
perfected  in  this  area  be  not  disturbed  IJbd 
that  continued  maintenance  of  facilities  be 
assured  for  the  care  of  children  of  those  work- 
ing mothers  who  constitute  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  that  structure:  and 

Whereas  because  funds  from  local  sources 
cannot  legally  be  made  available  for  such  a 
purpose,  continuance  of  this  activity  can  only 
be  assured  throtigh  Federal  subvention:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  board  of  supervisors 
cognizant  of  the  continuing  necessity  for 
the  services  of  working  mothers,  wives,  and 
widows  of  servicemen,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  maintenance  of  child  care  centers  until 
such  time  as  the  services  of  working  mothers 
may  be  dispensed,  does  hereby  memorialize 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  does  urge,  If  legally  permis- 
sible, that  by  Executive  order  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  be  directed  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  child  care  cen- 
ters In  the  city  and  cotmty  of  San  Francisco; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  (tf  this  board  be 
and  Is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  Sen- 
ators DowTfET  and  Knowlawd  and  Congress- 
men Welch  and  Havenner.  with  the  request, 
if  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  be  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment  by  Executive  order, 
that  such  legislative  procedure  be  instituted 
and  prosecuted  as  will  effect  the  objective 
herein  proposed. 

Adopted,  Board  of  Supervisors,  San  Fran- 
cisco, September  4,  1946. 


Tbc  United  States  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
OBD.  I  include  the  ToUowing  article  by 
Capt.  John  D.  Hosier  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  Sep- 
tember 14.  1945: 

CAN'T    OMIT    MERCHANT    MARINB 

To  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

The  cartoon  on  the  editorial  page  ol  the 
Herald  Tribune,  September  5,  1945,  is  ^>len- 
dld.  It  indicates  a  very  high  morale  among 
the  members  of  the  respective  armed  forces. 
However,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  armed 
forces  would  have  been  completely  without 


offensive  power  had  It  not  been  for  the  tre- 
mendous transport  Job  performed  by  the 
merchant  ships  of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration and  the  merchant  marine  crews, 
all  of  whom  were  volunteers.  The  great 
majority  of  the  merchant  seamen  who  sailed 
our  ships  were  not  qualified  se.vmen  prior  to 
December  7,  1941.  They  were  average  clt- 
laens  from  all  walks  of  life  who  were  re- 
cruited and  trained  for  merchant  ship  duty 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Service.  They 
were  the  muiicle  behind  the  fist  of  the  armed 
forces. 

JOHN  D.  Bosi.n. 
New  York,  September  10,  1945. 


Concerning  the  Sugar  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 


Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
heretofore  on  this  floor  made  speeches 
discussing  the  food  and  sugar  shortage. 
Recently  my  warm  friend,  Mr.  Frank 
Gervasi.  associate  editor  of  Collier's 
wrote  some  pertinent  observations  con- 
cerning the  sugar  shortage.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  in 
1944,  100,000  tons  of  sugar  were  sent  to 
Spain  from  our  limited  supply,  but  that 
in  1945.  this  quota  for  Franco  Fascist 
Spain  was  reduced  to  60.000  tons.  Thus 
we  are  continuing  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  Fascism  in  Europe  by  underwrit- 
ing In  effect  economically  the  Franco 
dictatorship  in  Spain. 

I  shall  continue  to  denoimce  and  op- 
pose collaboration  by  the  United  States 
with  Fascist  Spain  in  any  form.  The 
Potsdam  Declaration,  the  imanimous  de- 
cision of  UNCIO  at  San  Francisco,  the 
public  statements  of  President  Truman, 
the  official  declarations  of  the  Labor 
Party,  which  is  the  majority  party  con- 
trolling the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain— all  join  in  repudiation  of  Franco 
Fascist  Spain.  Let  us  give  more  than  lip 
service  to  world  democracy.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  words. 

Here  is  the  clipping  to  which  reference 
hereinabove  has  been  made: 

[From  the  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
of  August  80,  IMS] 

WHAT'S  HAPPENING  TO  ST7CAR 

Moonshiners  and  Dictator  Franco  of  Spain 
are  two  reasons  for  the  current  shortage  of 
sugar;  but  if  American  housewives  use  sugar 
carefully  therell  be  enough  available  for  can- 
ning. Frank  Oervasl.  associate  editor  of  Col- 
lier's reveals  In  a  signed  article  on  the  sugar 
shortage  In  the  current  issue  of  that  national 
magazine. 

OPA  over -Issued  800.000  tons  of  sugar  In 
1944,  foUovring  a  "popular  outcry  against 
rationing  and  a  demand  for  more  sugar." 
Oervasi  declares,  and  much  of  It  found  Its 
way  into  the  hands  of  "moonshiners  and 
wUdcat  candymakere  at  as  much  as  |25  per 
100-pound  sack."  He  charges  that  chiseling 
consimaers,  who  made  falsified  statements  for 
canning  sugar,  got  a  good  shaj-e  of  the  excess 
sugar. 

This  was  but  one  drain  on  our  sxigar  stock 
pile,  Gervasi  reports.  Franco's  Spam  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  aUocated  60,000  tons  "to 
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help  pay  for  quantities  of  tungsten  ore  pur- 
chased from  the  Spaniards  so  that  the  Nazi 
wouldn't  get  It." 

Oervasl  declares  that  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  sliced  the  allot- 
ment of  sugar  for  the  Army  and  the  liberated 
countries  of  Europe,  but  hasn't  been  able  to 
stop  the  shipment  of  the  60.000  tons  to  Spain. 
Secretary  Arderson  "wouldn't  give  nations 
like  Franco's  Spain  even  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  if  he  could  help  It."  Oervasl  asserts.  He 
then  characterizes  Spain  as  a  country  that 
was  neutral  against  U3. 

Oervasl  reports  that  the  profesLsonal  drys, 
Imowlng  the  value  of  a  He  as  did  Adolf  Hitler. 
are  circulating  reports  that  sugar  is  being 
diverted  to  distillers  and  brewers.  He  then 
adds,  flatly,  "no  sugar  is  being  used  by  whisky 
and  beer  makers." 

As  we  all  know,  there  la  much  discussion, 
many  reports,  true  and  untrue,  concerning 
the  sugar -shortage  situation.  Doubtless  the 
above  comments  from  the  editor  of  Collier's 
»re  both  accurate  and  based  on  a  disposition 
to  be  fair.    They  are  timely  and  pertinent. 


MacArthnr  Tosses  Atomic  Bomb  loto 
Peacetime  Military  Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or   IKOIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  General 
MacAithur  has  done  it  again.  Millions 
of  mothers  and  fathers  should  be  and 
I  am  sure  are  thanking  God  for  the 
leadership  of  the  general.  He  has  lit- 
erally thrown  an  atomic  bomb  into  the 
peacetime  plans  of  "an  administration 
clique"  of  military  "brass  hats."  who  are 
attempting  to  put  their  personal  welfare 
ahead  of  that  of  the  country.  This 
clique  intends  only  to  further  its  own 
security  and  maintain  its  rank  and  war- 
time controls  over  the  biggest  Army  and 
Navy  it  can  cram  down  the  throats  of 
the  American  people.  It  Is  into  this  mil- 
itary dream  that  the  general  has  thrown 
his  bombshell  about  needing  only  200.000 
men  for  the  efficient  occupation  of 
Japan.  MacArtfiur  has  chosen  to  tell 
the  people  the  truth,  v  hich  is  an  unusual 
action  on  the  part  of  a  high  military 
authority.  The  general  has  always  been 
prone  to  tell  the  people  about  our  mil- 
itary needs  long  before  this  war  and 
during  the  conflict,  even  when  the  truths 
he  had  to  tell  were  discouraging:  he  has 
elected  to  take  the  people  into  his  confi- 
dence. Therefore,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  MacArthur  is  adequately 
anticipating  our  present  occupation 
forces  needs  in  Japan. 

No  one  can  question  the  ability  of 
MacArthur.  the  leader.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  integrity  or  patriotism  of 
MacArthur.  the  man,  and  MacArthur, 
the  soldier,  chooses  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  For  five  long  years,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  has  literally  given  way  to 
our  military  leadership,  even  though  we 
were  not  at  times  representing  the  peo- 
ple whom  we  were  chosen  to  represent. 
Now.  the  military  war  is  over  and  Mac- 
Arthur,  along  witli  some  of  the  rest  of 


us.  realizes  that  there  li;  a  great  battle 
yet  confronting  America— this  time  it  is 
an  economic  war.  and  to  win  it  we  must 
increase  the  national  i  icome  and  de- 
crease the  national  outgc .  That  will  re- 
quire that  we  decrease  Federal  expendi- 
tures wherever  possible,  and  though 
our  military  groups  will  struggle  to  keep 
their  big  appropriations  and  power,  our 
cuts  in  outgo  must  include  the  Army's 
expenditures,  too. 

No  one  anticipates  hat  the  Army 
should  be  kept  at  anywh  :re  near  the  size 
it  is  today,  and  no  one  wa  nts  us  to  disarm 
to  the  1939"  levels.  However,  no  one 
knows  better  than  MadArthur  the  size 
Army  which  would  be  adequate  for  our 
peacetime  job.  Therefore,  in  view  of 
MacArlhur's  statement  about  the  num- 
ber of  men  he  will  need  t )  properly  police 
Japan,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
see  that  demobilizatioi ,  of  manpower 
above  that  critical  figure  is  expedited. 
We  have  a  right  to  dem  md  efficiency  of 
our  Army  in  war  and  pe  ace.  and  our  re- 
quirements in  peace  should  be  rigid  and 
our  check  on  military  cfQciency  should 
be  strict.  America  shoild  demobilize  to 
the  point  where  we  are  not  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  or(  er  to  keep  sur- 
plus manpower  in  the  ser  vices,  and  there- 
by let  thousands  of  brass  hats  retain  their 
ranks  and  high  incomes  It  can  now  be 
told  that  instead  of  a  political  junket,  as 
Congressmen's  trips  abroad  have  been 
called.  I  traveled  throughout  the  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  theaters  of  war  last 
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of  the  men  in  the  ranks;  after  all.  this 
was  a  civilian  Army  wo  had  mobilized. 
This  is  the  information  which  came  to 
me:  "For  every  job  ir  these  parts" — 
wherever  I  was  at  the  ime — "there  are 
a  dozen  men"  and  "fjr  every  hour's 
work  to  be  done,  there  are  12  man-hours 
of  manpower  available."  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  boys  were  iile  most  of  their 
time,  and  were  crying  f^r  work  or  trans- 
fers. They  did  not  like  to  be  kept  there. 
away  from  their  families,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  dong  nothing.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  Army's  policy  to  keep 
six  men  on  hand  for  every  job.  and  while 
there  were  approximately  12  men  for 
every  job  in  wartime,  which  might  be 
tolerated  or  substantiated  by  the  lead- 
ers, there  is  no  excus;  for  keeping  6 
men  on  hand  for  eve:y  Army  job  in 
peacetime.  I  can  be  mc  re  specific  about 
what  I  mean. 

Recently,  I  was  talliing  to  a  com- 
manding officer  in  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions of  a  small  community  for  a  utility 
which  was  being  operated  by  the  Army. 
I  was  told  that  the  citj  could  have  the 
service  of  the  utility  if  it  would  pay  its 
share  of  the  operating  <  osts.  Mind  you. 
the  city  was  not  to  pay  any  part  of  the 
cost  of  installation  or  cf  capital  invest- 
ment. The  operating  costs  as  quoted, 
under  the  managemen(t  of  the  Army, 
were  eleven  times  the  operating  costs  of 
a  nearby  similar  utilityl   I  asked  for  an 


explanation  for  this  tremendous  differ- 
ence and  the  only  answer  I  got  was  that 
"it  is  due  to  the  service  given." 

Now.  you  men  who  ever  operated  a 
business  at  a  profit  know  that  private 
enterprise  cannot  operate  by  paying  11 
times  as  many  men  to  do  the  job  as 
is  necessary.  No  private  company  could 
compete  with  similar  industries  under 
this  kind  of  management.  Then  why 
should  we  permit  the  "brass  hat"  legions 
of  the  Army  in  peacetime  to  keep  even 
six  men  in  uniform  at  public  expense 
for  every  essential  job  the  Army  under- 
takes? 

It  is  up  to  Congre&s  to  take  a  strong 
hand  in  the  demobilization  program,  and 
it  is  our  job  to  do  away  with  all  con- 
scription after  offering  suitable  induce- 
ments to  encourage  volunteer  enlistments 
into  the  armed  services.  Once  we  have 
leveled  off  to  a  standing  army  sufficient 
to  our  needs  we  should  kesp  up  our 
military  power  by  the  reward  system  to 
attract  the  necessary  manpower. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  peacetime 
conscription.  The  military  bigwigs  must 
not  be  permitted  to  moid  the  lives  of 
our  young  men.  That  is  the  very  thing 
we  have  been  fighting  against.  Hitler 
and  Hirohito  had  youth  movements 
which  were  mainly  under  the  control  of 
the  military  authorities  of  their  coun- 
tries. Such  action  has  no  place  in  a 
democratic  republic.  If  our  American 
ways  of  living  are  to  return  to  us,  the 
men  who  have  been  away  from  their 
homes  and  families  for  as  much  as  1 
year  in  this  war  should  be  and  must  be 
returned  home  as  quickly  as  transporta- 
tion can  be  arranged.  It  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  see  that  legislation  to  this  end  is 
affected  immediately. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  every  group 
of  men  who  took  part  in  this  war  and 
who  performed  military  duties  for  as 
much  as  1  year  during  the  war  period 
should  be  given  immediate  consideration 
for  release.  The  older  men,  vho  were 
nearing  their  forties  when  inducted, 
should  be  given  a  chance,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  to  pick  up  the  broken  threads 
of  their  civilian  lives.  The  next  age 
group,  which  v/ere  young  married  men. 
or  those  who  were  flnisiiins  their  educa- 
tions, should  be  returned  to  have  the 
families  and  make  the  contributions  to 
America's  progress  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  but  were  robbed  of  the 
chance  to  cffer.  The  next  group,  the 
young,  immarried  boys,  whose  educations 
were  interrupted  or  w'no  have  had  to 
start  their  families  in  the  midst  of  the 
disrupting  events  of  a  global  war  should 
be  brought  back  into  the  society  of  post- 
war America  and  their  training  finished, 
of  their  militarily  developed  talents 
put  into  peacetime  uses.  And  of 
course  those  not-yet-dry-behind-the- 
ears  youngsters  who  were  snatciied 
from  the  senior  classes  of  our  high 
schools  should  be  made  into  useful  citi- 
zens, and  every  attraction  must  be  of- 
fered to  them  to  coax  them  back  into  our 
colleges  and  universities  where  their 
mental  growth  can  catch  up  to  their 
physical  maturity,  and  their  military  ex- 
perience. 

This  leaves  the  Regular  Army  person- 
nel to  man  our  posts  of  leadership  and 
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authority  and  by  inducement  offers,  we 
can  provide  the  men  of  the  ranks  in 
whatever  numbers  we  find  necessary. 

Even  in  this  inducement  legislation.  I 
do  not  favor  a  program  which  is  over- 
expensive,  because  I  favor  the  use  of 
some  of  China's  svuplus  manpower.  We 
could  feed,  ckitlie,  and  teach  thousands 
of  China's  unfortunates  while  they  per- 
formed foot  soldier  assignments  all 
over  the  world  under  our  trained  officer 
leadership  and  American  discipline. 
That  seems  little  enough  to  aisk  of  China 
who  never  hesitates  to  ask  so  much  of  us. 
And  Prance,  is  she  to  be  forever  an  open, 
complaining  empty  mouth  to  feed?  Let 
her  send  us  a  company  or  two  each  year 
to  carry  out  our  military  occuintion 
duties.  Such  men  would  be  at  least  re- 
paying in  peacetime  services  some  small 
part  of  what  we  have  spent  in  money  on 
Prance's  welfare,  not  to  mention  our 
wartime  contributions  to  such  defeated 
nations. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for  this 
Nation  to  continue  a  peacetime  draft  of 
manpower,  and  I  reconunend  to  this 
Congress  the  above  suggestions  for  the 
solution  of  our  military  manpower  prob- 
lems. Legtrfatlon  along  these  lines  is 
called  for,  and  I  hope  to  see  this  body 
take  action  immediately. 


Cordell  Hull's  Diplomacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOW 

or  NIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  September  14.  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  on  for- 
eign affairs  which  appeared  in  the  Sep- 
tember 8.  1945,  issue  of  the  Anny  and 
Navy  Journal : 

roKxnrN  attairs 

The  official  state  papers  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  which  will  be  available  on  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  direction,  are  expected  to 
throw  a  flood  of  Ugtat  on  the  controrenial 
quectlODs  raised  in  the  reports  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  inquiries  into  the  Pearl  Harbor  dis- 
aster. They  will  disclose  whether  the  note 
of  Norember  26.  1941.  sent  by  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hull,  "touched  the  button  that 
started  the  war,"  as  alleged  by  the  Army 
Board,  and  provide  exact  knowledge  of  the 
date  wlien  the  concentration  of  ships.  In- 
cluding carriers,  was  begtin  for  the  projected 
attack  upon  our  Hawaiian  base  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941. 

The  ofllcLiI  reports  of  Ambassador  Grew, 
quoted  by  the  Board,  show  that  the  trend  of 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  during  1940 
and  1941  was  steadily  downward,  that  on  Oc- 
tober 9  of  the  latter  year  he  advised  that  the 
fro«en-credlt  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
driving  Japan  Into  national  bankruptcy  and 
she  would  be  forced  to  act,  a  prediction  em- 
phaslaEed  by  the  appointment  of  General 
Tojo.  of  the  Kwantung  gang,  as  Premier  on 
October  16  and  by  his  warnings  on  Novemljer 
3  that  war  was  not  only  poasible  but  prob- 
able and  that  Japan  was  preparing  for  hos- 
tilities with   dangerous   and   dramatic  sud- 


denness. It  was  on  the  day  of  this  latter 
warning  that  special  Ambassador  Kurusu 
left  by  plane  for  Washington,  and  his  itnowl- 
edge  of  Tojo'8  plans  apparently  was  with- 
held even  from  Admiral  Nomura,  then  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  as  revealed  by 
the  latter  In  confidential  conversation  with 
friends.  In  any  event,  on  November  17  Mr. 
Grew  reiterate*!  that  we  could  expect  a  sud- 
den Japan  naval  or  military  attack  In  re- 
gions not  then  involved.  Meanwhile,  as  No- 
mura, with  ot)vloaa  trepidation,  revealed  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  there  occurred 
In  Tokyo  a  meeting  of  ToJo  with  the  tausi- 
nen  representatives  of  Japan.  Tlila  meeting 
he  feared  would  support  the  military  In  their 
design  for  war.  to  which  he  wns  violently 
opposed,  for.  as  he  said,  It  would  mean  nain 
for  Japan  and  the  weakening  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  in  the  full  light  of  Japanese  temper 
and  apprehended  purpose  that  Secretary  Hull 
prepared  his  note  of  November  26.  That 
10-point  document  did  not  threaten  war  or 
anything  other  than  the  loss  of  American 
confidence  and  respect,  but  uaa  merely  a  re- 
statement of  our  tasic  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
The  Japanese  chose  to  interpret  the  note  as 
an  ultimatum  because,  as  It  Is  fully  expected 
their  state  papers  will  show,  they  were  fixed 
in  their  determination  so  to  cripple  the 
United  States  Navy  by  a  stirprlse  attack  that 
we  would  be  unable  to  prevent  them  from 
solidifying  their  control  of  the  East  Asia 
Co-Prosperity  Sphere,  and  beca\ise  of  our 
pacifism  and  unwillingness  to  war  and  para- 
mount interest  in  the  European  struggle, 
dispose  us  to  abandon  the  Par  East,  and 
make  peace. 

Prom  the  moment  he  assumed  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull  waa  fully  aware 
of  Japan's  ambitiou  design  to  gain  tlie  over- 
lordship  of  all  of  East  Asia.  At  that  time. 
as  he  said  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  he 
must  speak  with  discretion  to  the  Tok3ro  Gor- 
ernment  becaiue  we  were  not  strong  enough 
to  compel  it  to  abandon  its  policy  of  aggres- 
sion. When  our  armed  forces  should  attain 
sufficient  strength,  then  he  proposed  to  state 
emphatically  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  which  position  was  in  accord  with 
the  age-long  poUcy  of  our  Government,  par- 
ticiilarly  with  respect  to  ttoe  Hay  principles 
of  the  integrity  of  China  and  the  Open  Door 
In  that  country.  Throughovrt  the  years  be- 
fore Japan  precipitated  the  war  with  us,  the 
Secretary  acted  with  the  utmost  care  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  yet  persuade  the  Far  Eastern 
Government  to  forego  its  dream  of  expansion, 
and  as  his  representations  met  with  new 
laeasures  of  aggression,  he  began  the  appli- 
cation of  economic  sanctions  which  he  hoped 
would  be  effective.  Throughout  this  period, 
he  advised  the  War  and  Navy  Department, 
and,  of  course,  the  President,  of  developments 
as  they  occ\irrecL  It  was  his  view  that  di- 
plomacy was  the  spcorbead  of  o«ir  defense, 
and  in  execution  of  It  he  arranged  for  weekly 
conferences  with  the  Secrettiriea  of  War  and 
Navy  at  which  the  Army's  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  Navy's  Chief  of  Operations,  were  in  fre- 
qiMut  attendance.  When  as&aillng  the  Army 
Board  for  criticizing  Mr.  Hull's  policy  toward 
Japan,  a  criticism  held  to  be  outside  its  prov- 
ince and  unjustified  by  the  facts.  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  said  that  he  proposes  in  the 
futvire  to  arrange  for  complete  coordination 
of  aU  tha  intelligence  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
eriunent.  It  was  in  accordance  with  his 
recognition  of  the  value  of  coordination  of 
the  tliree  national  defense  departments  that 
Mr.  Hull  repeatedly  warned  the  military  of 
the  seriousness  of  our  relations  with  Japan, 
that  he  deliberately  wltliheld  from  his  note 
of  November  26  any  suggestion  of  war,  and 
Indeed  had  In  mind  some  kind  of  a  modus 
Vivendi,  that  on  November  7,  informing  the 
Cabinet  of  the  extremely  critical  situation, 
he  referred  to  the  Imminent  possibility  that 


Japan  might  at  any  time  start  a  new  military 
n:K}vement  of  conquest  by  force,  and  that  on 
November  26  he  served  notice  that  the  matter 
of  dealing  with  Japan  was  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Thus  our  own  record  shows  a  persistent 
effort,  first  by  argument  and  then  by  sanc- 
tions, to  arrest  the  ambitlots  designs  of 
Japan,  and  it  shows  further  coordination  of 
the  State  Department  with  the  heads  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  as  the  danger  of 
war  approached.  The  documents  which  will 
be  obtained  from  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office 
unquestionably  will  establish  the  former. 
To  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  espe- 
cially. It  is  clear  that  Japan  could  not  have 
struck  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7  without 
exact  knowledge  of  our  fleet  weakened  ty 
withdrawals  to  the  Atlantic,  without  infor- 
mation as  to  its  location  and  distribution 
obtained  in  pmrt  from  Its  spies  and  sub- 
marines m  Hawaiian  waters — one  was  sxink 
an  hour  before  the  attack  and  others  were 
reported  to  have  been  within  Pearl  Harbor 
noting  the  exact  berthing  of  our  ships — and 
without  thorough  preparation  in  the  way  of 
the  fueling  of  ships,  provision  of  oil  and 
gasoline  for  planes,  concentration  at  the 
selected  base  for  the  operation,  etc.  All 
these  things  took  time.  Certalnry  they  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  within  the 
11-day  period  between  November  26  and  De- 
cember 7.  From  the  Japanese  papers  we  will 
get  the  facts,  and  they  probably  will  show 
that  from  the  time  Tojo  directed  the  attack 
until  it  was  delivered,  weeks  were  occupied  In 
planning  and  preparation.  That  our  intel- 
ligence failed  In  supplementing  the  fore- 
bodings of  Ambassadc*  Grew  is  evidenced  by 
the  statements  in  the  reports  of  both  the 
Army  and  Navy  boards,  the  latter  declaring 
It  to  be  an  established  fact  that  no  informa- 
tion of  any  sort  was  at  any  time,  either  for- 
warded or  received  from  any  source  which 
would  indicate  that  carriers  or  other  ships 
were  on  their  way  to  Hawaii  diu-ing  November 
or  December  1941.  Yet,  this  failure  of  In- 
telligence is  accreditable  not  to  absence  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  responsible  officers, 
but  rather  to  the  lack  of  prewar  funds,  the 
policy  under  which  as  Congress  alone  can 
declare  war,  no  activity  could  be  engaged  In 
which  might  provoke  Japan,  and  other  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  Tokyo  government  to  pre- 
vent the  leakage  of  its  plans  or  secrets. 


Ameiuhneat  wi  ChiytoB  Aniilnisi  Act  in 
Interest  of  Small  Business — Statement 
of  C.  W.  Hanlcr,  Presi^nt,  National 
Federation  of  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TEimrssxx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
solidations and  mergers  which  limit  the 
opportunities  of  small  business  are  defi- 
nitely against  our  principle  of  free  en- 
terprise and  are  antagonistic  to  the  in- 
terest of  small  business.  There  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  H.  R.  2357,  which 
will  strengthen  the  Clayton  Antitrust 
Act.  The  National  FederaUoa  of  Small 
Business,  which  is  a  progressive  and  en- 
lightened organization,  is  supporting  this 


I 
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legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  include  copy 
of  letter  written  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  by  C.  W.  Harder, 
president  of  this  association.  Mr.  Har- 
der is  a  fon*ard- looking  and  capable  ad- 
vocate of  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
small  business.  He  and  his  organization 
are  doing  an  excellent  job  in  helping  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  little  business- 
man. 
'  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

JxjwK  27. 1945. 
Horn  CoMMrms  om  thx  Jubiciabt, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gkntucmem;  In  the  month  of  April  1945 
o\ir  bulletin.  The  Mandate,  No.  121.  waa  for- 
warded to  our  membership  for  vote  on  vari- 
ous legislative  Issues.  It  Included  the  Issue: 
•To  strengthen  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 
To  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  In  dealing  with  bank-holding 
companies.  It  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
bank-holding  companies  to  acquire  control 
of  a  competitor,  thus  creating  a  monopoly 
as  Is  possible  under  the  present  law  " 

Within  30  days  reports  were  received  that 
showed  our  membership  had  voted  92  per- 
cent in  favor  of  amending  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  as  quoted.  5  percent  against,  and 
S  percent  no  vote. 

The  above  Information  was  derived  from 
copies  of  tabulations  prepared  by  reputable 
businessmen,  who  act  as  our  district  chair- 
men in  the  different  communities  In  65 
percent  of  the  States  of  our  Nation.  These 
district  chairmen  prepare  the  tabulations 
from  actual  balloU  received  from  federa- 
tion members  In  the  local  communities.  The 
ballots  and  the  original  of  the  tabulations 
are  forwarded  dUrctly  to  their  respective 
Congressmen.  The  duplicate  copy  la  for- 
warded to  our  office.  Prom  these  copies  the 
national  summary  Is  prepared  that  resulted 
In  the  above-mentioned  figures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  vote. 

It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
ballots  as  checked  by  the  independent  busi- 
ness people  over  the  Nation  were  submitted 
by  the  federation  as  quoted  above;  however. 
that  the  businessmen  did  their  own  check- 
ing and  the  federation  In  no  way  handled 
the  ballots.  This  report  gives  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  absolutely  bona  fide  opin- 
ions as  to  the  desires  of  the  Independent 
business  people  of  our  Nation  on  this  Im- 
portant issue  with  reference  to  strengthening 
the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  as  specified. 

The  deslivd  change  in  this  legislative  Issue 
is  extremely  Important  to  those  who  desire 
reemployment  of  otir  people  during  the  re- 
conversion period.  The  facts  are  that  In- 
dependent business  employs  more  people,  will 
consume  more  postwar  materials  than  any 
other  group. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  if  we  hope  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect our  system  of  free  enterprise.  Includ- 
ing the  welfare  of  small  business,  certainly 
the  proper  place  to  start  Is  by  strengthening 
the  Clayton  Antitrxist  Act.  After  all.  Inde- 
pendent banking  does  play  an  extremely  Im- 
portant part  In  |womotlng  Independent  bxisl- 
ness. 

A  negative  expression  on  this  Issue  would 
be  If  bank-holding  companies  were  allowed 
to  continue  their  control  of  all  independents, 
exactly  what  opportunity  do  we  have  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Inde- 
pendent business?  I  trust  that  this  large 
national  vote  that  has  come  directly  from 
the  indepeiident  businessmen  over  the  Na- 
tion directly  to  their  Members  of  Congress 
win  be  given  the  proper  consideration  by 
your  committee  In  bringing  this  Issue  before 
the  enare  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

C  W  Ha*dih.  President. 


The  Strike  Epiiemic 


EXTENSION  OP  ttEMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  RNUTSON 

or   MINNXSCDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Septemhkr  IS.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans stand  appalled  ovei  the  epidemic  of 
strikes  that  has  broker  out  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  these  strikes  were  in- 
spired in  the  hope  thesr  will  force  the 
Government  to  take  ovqr  industries  and 
thereby  bring  about  government  owner- 
ship and  operation.  These  strikes  rest 
on  no  basis  and  have  lit  ,le  if  any  justifi- 
cation. 

The  people  are  not  dis  posed  to  criticize 
the  rank  and  file  of  organized  labor  be- 
cause they  know  full] well  that  these 
strikes  are  caused  by  unwise  and  selfish 
leadership.  Contrast  the  position  of 
some  labor  leaders  in  triis  country  with 
the  position  recently  t^ken  by  Herbert 
Morrison,  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
in  Britain's  new  goverritnent.  and  which 
is  commented  upon  by  Wilbur  J.  Brons  in 
the  following  article  aopearing  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Chicagp  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. This  article  is 
the  RicoRD  in  the  hop^  that  it  will  gain 
general  circulation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, especially  among  ihe  rank  and  file 
of  labor. 

The  article  follows: 


blamo   for   laggard    Industrial    efficiency    in 
Great  Britain. 

Socialization  alone,  he  said,  Is  nc  magic 
ctire.  It  won't  be  enough  for  people  merely 
to  depend  upon  the  government  to  assure 
them  larger  participation  In  the  fruits  of 
production;  workers  themselves  will  have  to 
produce  the  goods  by  which  England  hopes 
to  raise  her  standard  of  living.  In  other 
words.  If  British  workers  have  deluded 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  a  labor  gov- 
ernment means  complete  freedom  from  all 
Industrial  discipline,  they  are  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

The  speaker  said  as  bluntly  as  he  knew 
how  that  If  the  British  people  want  more 
they  win  have  to  produce  more,  and  he 
warned  that  the  socialized  segments  of  in- 
dustry In  Britain  cannot  live  on  the  pro- 
ceeds of  taxation  of  unsoclallzed  Industry 
because  to  attempt  to  do  so  would  kill  all 
Incentive  to  produce. 

As  we  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  Morrison's  remarks  deserve  wider 
circulation  In  this  country  than  they  are 
likely  to  get.  Some  of  our  own  Government 
agencies.  Including  the  Department  of  Labor. 
T7culd  do  well  to  write  to  London  for  a  copy 
of  the  speech  and  refer  to  It  frequently  when 
they  are  about  to  make  some  profound  state- 
ment about  how  to  Improve  living  standards 
In  the  United  States. 


Tot  RotJND 
(By  Wilbur  J 
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TALK    TO    BRmSH    WORKERS 

You  can  be  sure  that  tie  recent  speech  of 
Herbert  Morrison,  lord  pr<sident  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Britain's  new  government,  will  not  be 
widely  reprinted  in  the 
country.  Nevertheless, 
marks  deserve  widespread  circulation  be- 
cause they  bear  so  directly  upon  oiu"  own 
major  problem  of  the  moment. 

Morrison  spoke  at  Leeils.  England,  before 
the  National  Conference  of  Labor  Women. 
He  received  very  little  aublicity  from  the 
American  press  associations,  but  several 
special  correspondents,  including  one  for 
whom  the  writer  can  vouch  personally  as 
a  thoroughly  objective  rsporter — cabled  the 
substance  of  the  speech, 

The  British  Cabinet  member  addressed 
himself  to  a  fallacy  which  is  becoming  even 
more  popular  In  this  country  than  it  has 
been  In  England.  This  is  the  somewhat  In- 
fantile argument  tha.  the  biggest  problem 
of  the  peace  will  be  to  Increase  Industrial 
efficiency  so  that  the  individual  worker  can 
pass  more  hours  loafing  In  the  sun.  With 
this  delightful  buncomb^  goes  the  corollary 
premise  that  the  chief  dbstacle  In  the  path 
toward  Utopia  Is  baclgward  management. 
Millions  of  Americans  jeem  to  have  swal- 
lowed this  nonsense  hook.  line,  and  sinker. 

Mr.  Morrison  came  rlaht  out  In  the  open 
with  a  challenge  to  hispountry's  new  labor 
government,  of  which  h0  himself  Is  a  part. 
He  told  the  unions  thit  their  restrictions 
on  production  would  have  to  come  off  He 
warned  them  that  thu  tendency  toward 
shorter  hours  will  have  io  be  reversed,  add- 
ing that  the  unions  wer^  100  percent  wrong 
in  assuming  that  management  owned  all  the 


Open  Letter  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  desire  at  this  time, 
when  the  bill  for  voluntary  enlistments 
is  about  to  be  considered  in  the  House,  to 
present  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
an  editorial  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  a  letter  that  appears  in  the  same 
publication,  written  by  a  soldier  overseas. 
At  the  same  time  I  include  the  comment 
of  a  wife  who  has  two  children  and  who 
is  attempting  to  operate  a  224-acre 
farm  while  her  husband  is  remaining  in 
the  armed  services  after  28  months  on 
foreign  soil. 

[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Pacific  edition, 
of  September  8,  1945] 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  CONGRESS 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  halting 
the  Induction  of  men  Into  the  armed  forces 
as  soon  as  Congress  reconvenes. 

We  have  no  intention  of  advising  you  as  to 
what  course  of  action  to  take,  but  we  can 
tell  you  how  the  men  In  the  Pacific  feel  E^bout 
the  Idea. 

They're  pretty  angry. 

They  can  see  no  excuse  for  discontinuing 
the  draft  until  enough  men  have  been  in- 
ducted to  occupy  Japan  and  Germany. 

They're  convinced  that  If  we  don't  police 
the  Nips  and  Nazis  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
for  2,  5.  maybe  10  years,  well  have  won  a  war 
only  to  lose  It. 

But  GI's  now  overseas  don't  think  they're 
the  ones  who  shotild  do  the  occupying  for 
very  long. 
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They've  Just  won  a  war,  and  they  believe 
they've  earned  the  right  to  go  home  as  soon 
as  replacements  can  be  obtained.  In  fact. 
they  believe  that  the  draft  should  be  stepped 
up.  rather  than  stopped,  so  that  replacements 
can  be  shipped  overseas  In  a  hurry. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  releasing 
B.OOO.OOO  of  our  8.000,000-man  Army  In  the 
next  12  montlis.  That  will  leave  3,000.000 
veta  In  service,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
them  still  3.000  to  10,000  miles  from  home  a 
year  after  the  war  Is  over,  while  millions  of 
others  In  the  Nation  will  not  have  been  asked 
even  to  approximate  that  sacrifice  for  a  much 
shorter  period. 

Pacific  soldiers  feel  that  the  only  fair 
method  of  selecting  the  occupying  forces  Is  to 
choose  those  physically  fit  young  men  who 
have  not  been  away  from  home  for  1  to  4 
years;  who  have  not  been  forced  to  support 
^  families  on  meager  Army  pay:  who  have  not 
had  to  postpone  having  children,  getting 
married,  or  furthering  careers. 

GI's  are  aware  that  civilians  will  not  accept 
Induction  happily  now  that  the  war  Is  over. 
And  they  can  sympathize  with  an  unwilling- 
ness to  make  the  harsh  economic,  domestic, 
and  personal  readjustments  that  climbing 
into  a  uniform  requires. 

They  can  sympathize  because  they've  been 
through  It. 

If  the  people  back  home  are  determined  to 
create  the  angriest  group  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, they  can  succeed  by  Informing  the  men 
overseas  the  occupation  Job  Is  theirs  untU  It's 
finished. 

In  effect,  they'll  be  telling  them  they're  a 
lost  generation,  that  they're  trapped,  and 
there's  ooUilng  tliey  can  do  about  It. 

The  same  issue  contained  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  an  overseas  soldier  to  the  editor  of 
Stars  and  Stripes: 

DEATT    HALT 

The  Stars  and  Stripes: 

Your  recent  new^s  release  of  August  10  to 
the  effect  that  congressional  leaders  expect  to 
pu3h  through  a  bill  terminating  the  draft  by 
November  1  has  created  considerable  discus- 
sion In  this  area. 

If  thU  Is  done,  who  will  relieve  the  men 
who  have  been  overseas  for  a  considerable 
period  already?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
draft  should  continue,  particularly  In  the 
case  of  ta-^ear-olds  and  that  these  men 
should  be  ^laed  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  bM«  put  In  their  time  and  are  Impatient 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  responsibilities. 
Or  could  It  be  that  Congress  Is  more  con- 
cerned with  the  home-front  vote  than  with 
the  potential  vote  of  the  GI?     •     •     • 

What  about  the  great  numbers  of  young 
men  who  have  been  deferred  as  essential  to 
the  war  effort?  With  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  their  essentiality  ceases.  Why  not  ex- 
tend an  Invitation  to  them  to  don  a  uniform 
and  assume  part  of  the  resiionslbilities  of 
policing  the  conquered  nations?  Granted 
that  they  worked  hard  and  turned  out  the 
goods  when  It  was  needed,  but  In  doing  so 
they  remained  in  contact  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  home  front,  retained  their  feeling  of 
Independence  to  a  large  degree,  and  were 
reasonably  reimbursed  for  their  efforts. 
They  would  find  It  a  broadening  experience. 
What  do  you  readers  think? 

DxAJk  Sir  :  This  was  sent  to  me  by  my  hus- 
band, who  has  served  overseas  28  months. 
We  have  two  children  and  a  224-acre  farm. 
There  are  lots  of  others  like  him.  Their 
cause  Is  Justified,  so  I  hope  you'll  give  It  yotir 
deepest  consideration. 
Respectfully. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Elder. 
Delta,  Iowa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  I  desire  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article.  Political  Parade, 
by  the  able,  reUable,  and  well-known 
Washington  corresp>ondent,  George 
Rothwell  Brown,  which  appeared  in  a 
number  of  the  leading  papers  through- 
out the  country  on  Saptember  16. 

Mr.  Brown  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known  to  the  membership  of  this  House 
that  anything  I  may  say  in  his  favor 
would  be  like  gilding  the  lily.  He  is  a 
sterling  American  who  has  never  yet  sold 
his  pen  to  a  cause  in  which  he  did  not 
believe.  He  is  most  highly  esteemed  by 
his  associates  as  well  aS  by  the  member- 
ship of  both  Houses  of  Congress: 

POUnCAL  PARAOS 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington.  September  15. — President 
Truman  certainly  comes  off  second  best  In  his 
controversy  with  Representative  Kntttson  In 
the  matter  of  supplying  money  taken  from 
American  taxpayers  to  finance  the  new  So- 
cialist-Communist government  of  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Knutson's  remarks  In  the  House  were 
obviously  embarrassing,  since  Lord  Halifax 
and  Lord  Keynes  happened  at  that  moment 
to  be  In  Washington  to  tell  the  United  States 
Government  the  precise  terms  upon  which 
His  Majesty's  Government  would  be  willing 
to  take  some  more  Yankee  dough,  say  from 
three  to  six  billions. 

But  It  was  high  time  somebody  spoke  up 
In  Congress,  and  Mr.  Truman's  off-hand  re- 
mark that  It  was  a  "perfectly  silly  conclu- 
sion" that  the  United  States  should  not 
finance  the  left-wing  government  at  London 
because  of  Its  socialistic  program  cannot  be 
laughed  off  so  easily  as  that. 

The  President  added,  as  what  doubtless  he 
thought  was  a  "clincher,"  that  Great  Britain 
had  a  right  to  any  form  of  government  It  de- 
sired. Under  the  circumstances  we  should 
not  couple  that  up  with  a  request  for  addi- 
tional financing. 

That  Is  as  much  as  to  say  that  when  a  gen- 
tleman presents  himself  at  a  bank  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan.  It  Is  no  business  of  the  banker 
whether  the  applicant  Is  a  conservative  mer- 
chant or  Industrialist,  or  Is  known  to  have 
embarked  upon  a  dazzling  gambling  project. 

Well,  we  know  mighty  well  what  the  banker 
would  say.  He  would  make  a  loan  to  the  con- 
servative merchant  or  Industrialist,  and  he 
would  politely  bow  the  gambler  out. 

Britain  at  the  last  elections,  when  she 
threw  out  Winston  Churchill,  the  man 
whose  pluck,  grit  and  energy  won  the  war 
for  England,  embarked  upon  a  great  political 
gamble  Involving  the  socialization  of  her 
basic  Industries,  which  Is  but  the  first  step 
toward  complete  socialization. 

To  whom  does  Britain  turn  for  financial 
assistance  as  she  launches  this  dazzling 
Marxian  dream? 

She  turns  not  to  Communist  Russia, 
which  also  is  looking  to  capitalistic  America 
for  financial  assistance,  but  to  the  one  re- 
maining conservative  people  on  earth,  whose 
free  enterprise  system  has  made  them  today 
the  only  people  who  are  still  solvent. 


We  are  asked.  In  effect,  and  that  Is  what 
Mr.  Knutson  meant,  to  furnish  the  money 
to  enable  Great  Britain  to  make  a  success 
of  state  socialism,  and  thus  discredit  the 
system  of  free  euterprlse  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

We  are  suckers  If  we  do  It.  But  we  have 
been  suckers  before!  It  Is  possible  that  we 
shall  be  suckers  again? 

Lord  Keynes  at  his  Washington  press  con- 
ference made  It  perfectly  plain  that  Britain 
"Is  In  no  mood"  to  repeat  the  experiences 
"of  last  time's  war  debts." 

What  were  those  experiences,  which  Brit- 
ain does  not  Intend  to  repeat?  After  hla 
election  In  1920  President  Harding  sent  Col. 
George  Harvey  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  as 
American  ambassador  and  he  negotiated  a 
debt  settlement  with  Britain. 

The  United  States  financed  Europe,  pre- 
war and  postarmlstlce.  to  the  tune  of  $10,- 
350.479.074.70.    We  are  still  holding  the  bag. 

After  the  Hoover  moratorium  most  of  the 
debtor  governments  stopped  payments  on 
their  Installments  to  the  United  States. 
Britain  made  token  payments  through  1933, 
and  then  she  qtilt.  Only  little  Finland  made 
good. 

One  gathers  from  Lord  Keynes'  remarks 
that  Britain  will  not  again  commit  the  error 
of  acknowledging  a  debt. 

It  Is  easier  Just  to  forget  It! 

But  still  that  doesn't  explain  why  It  is 
silly  to  object  to  sending  good  free  enterprise 
money  to  London  to  finance  a  socialistic  re- 
gime which.  If  successful,  wovild  give  tha 
free  enterprise  system  a  black  eye. 

There  Is  something  silly  here,  but  KNtn- 
BON  didn't  say  Itl 


Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-  or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
yesterday. 

ONLT   CLOGS  THE   WHEELS 

It  Is  right  for  the  American  people  to  push 
Congress  and  Congress  to  push  the  armed 
forces  for  speedy  and  efficient  turning  of  its 
demobilization    machinery's    wheels. 

It  Is  right  for  the  people  to  urge  Congress 
and  Congress  to  urge  the  armed  forces  to  lib- 
eralize and  to  correct  any  Inequities  In  the 
basic  formulas  which  determine  eligibility 
for  discharge. 

It  Is  right  for  the  armed  forces  to  Insist 
that  considerations  of  the  Nation's  military 
security,  and  of  preserving  general  confidence 
In  the  Impartiality  of  the  discharge  system 
weigh  more  heavily  than  Individual  con- 
venience or  even  hardship. 

It  Is  not  right,  and  It  defeats  Its  own  pur- 
pose, for  the  people  to  overwhelm  Congress 
and  Congress  to  overwhelm  the  armed  forces 
with  requests  for  special  action  on  Individual 
cases. 

Here  Is  what  the  flood  of  such  requests 
now  pouring  Into  Washington  actually  does: 
It  clogs  the  administrative  wheels  of  the 
armed  forces  so  that  discharges  are  slowed 
down  Instead  of  speeded  up.  It  breaks  down 
morale  all  through  the  ranks  by  giving  tha 
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Impreaaion  that  men  with  "pull"  get  fa- 
vored treatment.  And  it  turns  Members  of 
Congresa  into  harried  errand  boys  at  a  time 
vhen  vital  questions  demand  tneir  time  and 
tbelr  beat  abiituea  aa  statesmen. 
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II 


RepabUcan  PUtforn,  1944 

EXTENSION  OF  IlEMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or   OHTO 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 
Monday,  September  17,  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
okB.  I  include  the  Republican  platform 
of  1M4: 

RKFTTaUCAIt    PLATFOaiC.    1944 

The  tragedy  oX  the  war  is  upon  our  coun- 
try as  we  meet  to  consider  the  problems  of 
government  and  our  people.  We  take  this 
opportunity  to  render  homage  and  endxirtng 
gratttude  to  those  brave  members  of  otir 
armed  forces  who  have  already  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  and  to  those  who  stand 
ready  to  make  the  same  sacrifice  that  the 
American  coxirse  of  life  may  be  secure. 

Mindful  of  this  solemn  horrr  and  humbly 
ronsclcnis  of  our  heavy  responsibilities,  the 
Republican  Party  in  convention  assembled 
presctita  herewith  Its  principles  and  makes 
th^e  covenants  with  the  people  of  oxir 
Nation. 

THS    WAB    AND    THZ    PIACS 

We  pledge  proaecutkin  of  the  war  to  total 
victory  against  our  enemies  In  full  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  and  all-out 
support  of  our  armies  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  Navy  under  the  competent  and  trained 
direction  of  our  geneiaL  staff  and  office  of 
naval  operations  without  civilian  interfer- 
ence and  with  every  dvUlan  reaoiirce.  At 
the  earliest  poasiblc  time  after  the  cessation 
of  hoatllities  we  will  bring  home  all  mem- 
bers at  our  armed  forces  who  do  not  have 
unexpired  enlistments  and  who  do  not  vol- 
unteer for  further  overseas  duty. 

We  declare  our  relentless  aim  to  win  the 
war  agabut  all  our  enemies:  (I)  for  our  own 
American  security  and  welfare:  (3)  to  make 
and  keep  the  Axis  Powers  Impotent  to  renew 
tyranny  and  attack;  (3)  for  the  attainment 
of  peace  and  freedom  based  on  jxiatice  ard 
security. 

We  shall  seek  to  achieve  such  alms 
through  organised  International  cooperation 
and  no":  by  Joining  a  world  state. 

We  favor  responsible  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  postwar  cooperative  organi- 
aatloB  azoong  soTcretgn  nations  to  prevent 
military  aggression  and  to  attain  permanent 
peao*  with  organised  Justice  in  a  free  world. 
Saeh  organization  should  develop  efTectlve 
cooperative  means  to  direct  peace  forcea  to 
prevent  or  repel  military  aggresalon.  Pend- 
ing this,  we  pledge  continuing  collaboration 
with  the  United  Rations  to  assure  these  ul- 
timate objectires. 

We  t>e)leTe,  howerer.  that  peace  and  se- 
curity do  not  depend  tipon  the  sanction  of 
force  akme,  trat  SboiaM  prevail  by  virtue 
of  ractproeal  lutwesta  and  sptrttual  valties 
tn  these  security  agreements. 
traattaa  of  pewee  sbould  be  Just:  the 
nations  which  are  the  victims  of  aggression 
ahoaM  b*  restored  to  sovereignty  and  self- 
fmsiiuaspt;  and  tlw  organised  cooperation 
of  the  natlOBs  should  concern  itself  with 
baste  caasss  at  world  disorder.  It  should 
promote  a  world  oplnkm  to  Inlhiecce  the 
^atiosis  to  right  eoodnct.  develop  interna- 


tional law  and  maintain  I  an   international 
tribunal  to  deal  with  Justiciable  disputes. 

We  shall  seek,  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  conditions  calculated  to  promote 
world-wide  economic  stability,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  world,  but  also  to  the  end 
that  our  own  people  may  4nJoy  a  high  level 
of  employment  in  an  increasingly  prosperous 
world. 

We  shall  keep  the  American  people  in- 
formed concerning  all  agrfemenls  with  for- 
eign nations.  In  all  of  t$ese  undertakings 
we  favor  the  widest  consulftatlon  of  the  gal- 
lant men  and  women  in  pur  armed  forces 
who  have  a  special  right  to  speak  with  au- 
thority In  behalf  of  the  serurity  and  liberty 
for  which  they  fight.  Wej  shall  sustain  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unitei^  States  in  the  at- 
tainment of  our  international  aims;  and 
pursuant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  any  treaty  or  agreement  to  attain 
s\Kh  alms  made  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  with  any  other  natii 
tion  of  nations,  shall  be 
with  the  advice  and  cons 
of  the  United  States  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  con(^r. 

We  shall  at  all  times  protect  the  essential 
Interests  and  resources  of  |the  United  States. 

RELATIONS 
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wisTram  HzvisPHi 

We  shall  develop  Pan- 
The  citizens  of  our  ne  _ 
the  Western  Hemisphere 
Americans.    Cooperation 
achieved    through    mutu 
without  Interference  in  t 
of    any    nation.      Our 
genuine  good  nelghtbor 
their   respect,    and   not 
reckless  squandering  of 
overlapping  agencies. 

P06TWAK   PKXPA^ZONESS 

We  favor  the  maint*nante  of  postwar  mili- 
tary forces  and  establishments  of  ample 
strength  for  the  successful  defense  and  the 
safety  of  the  United  States,  its  possessions 
and  outposts,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  forlmeetlng  any  mili- 
tary commitments  detemilned  by  Congress. 
We  favor  the  peacetime  ]  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  the  Nntit)nal  Guards  under 
SUte  control  with  Ped^al  training  and 
equipment  as  now  provided  In  the  National 
Defense  Act. 

DOMESTIC  PotlCT 

We  shall  devote  ourselv^  to  reestablishing 
liberty  at  home.  1 

We  Shan  adopt  a  program  to  put  men  to 
work  in  peace  industry  as  (promptly  as  possi- 
ble and  with  special  atteiltion  to  those  who 
have  made  sacrifice  by  seifvtng  in  the  armed 
forces.  We  shall  take  Oovemment  out  of 
compeiition  with  Trlvate  industry  and  termi- 
nate rationing,  price  fixing,  and  all  other 
emergency  poppers.  We  shall  promote  the 
fullest  stable  employmenjt  through  private 
enterprise. 

The  meaanres  we  propcte  shall  avoid  fed- 
erahsatlon  of  GoTemmeni  activities,  to  the 
end  that  onr  States,  schoc^s.  and  cities  shall 
be  free:  shall  avoid  delegation  of  legislative 
and  Judicial  pomi  to  administrative  agencies. 
to  the  end  that  the  people's  representatives 
to  Congress  shall  be  independent  and  in  full 
cTOitrol  of  legislative  pollc^;  and  shall  avoid, 
subject  to  war  necessities,  detailed  regulation 
of  farmers,  workers,  bnsiitessmen.  and  con- 
stuners,  to  the  end  that  t^e  Individual  shall 
be  free.  The  remedies  w^  propose  shall  be 
based  on  tntelllgent  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  SJtate  and  local  gov- 
emwisnt  and  the  Initiative  of  civic  groups — 
not  on  the  panacea  of  Federal  cash. 

Four  years  more  of  NewJDeal  policy  would 
centralise  all  power  in  me  President,  and 
wo«dd  dally  subject  every  i  ict  of  every  citizen 
to  regulation  by  his  henchmen;   and  this 


country  could  remain  a  Republic  only  In 
name.  No  problem  exists  which  cannot  b« 
solved  by  American  methods.  We  have  no 
need  of  either  the  communistic  or  the  fascist 
technique. 

sixjuarrr 

Our  goal  !s  to  prevent  hardship  and  pov- 
erty in  America.  That  goal  Is  attainable  by 
reason  o<  the  productive  ability  of  free  Ameri- 
can lat>or.  Industry  and  agriculture,  if  tup- 
plemented  by  a  system  of  social  security  on 
sound  principles. 

We  pjicdge  our  support  of  the  following: 

I.  Extension  of  the  existing  old-age  insur- 
ance and  unemployment  insurance  systems 
to  all  employees  not  already  covered. 

a.  The  return  of  the  public  employment- 
office  system  to  the  States  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time,  financed  as  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

3.  A  careful  study  of  Federal -State  pro- 
grams for  maternal  and  child  health,  depend- 
ent children,  and  assistance  to  the  blind, 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  these  programs. 

4.  The  continuation  of  these  and  other 
programs  relating  to  health,  and  the  stimu- 
lation by  Federal  aid  of  State  plans  to  make 
medical  and  boepital  service  available  to  those 
in  need  without  di&turbing  doctor-patient 
relationships  or  socializing  medicine. 

5  The  stimulation  of  State  and  local  plans 
to  provide  decent  low-cost  housing  properly 
financed  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion, or  otherwise,  when  such  housing  can- 
not be  supplied  or  financed  by  private  sources. 

LABOa 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  historical 
champion  of  free  labor.  Under  Republican 
administrations  American  manufacturing  de- 
veloped and  American  workers  attained  the 
most  progressive  standards  of  living  of  any 
workers  in  the  world.  Now  the  Nation  owes 
those  workers  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
magnificent  productive  effort  in  support  ot 
the  war. 

Regardless  of  the  professed  friendship  of 
the  New  Deal  for  the  worklngman.  the  fact 
remains  that  under  the  New  Deal  American 
economic  life  is  being  destroyed. 

The  New  Deal  has  usurped  selfish  and  parti- 
san control  over  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  where  labor  relationships  are 
concerned.  The  continued  perversion  of  the 
Wagner  Act  by  the  New  Deal  nwnaces  the 
purposes  of  the  law  and  threatens  to  destroy 
collective  bargaining  completely  and  perma- 
nently. 

The  long  series  of  &ecutive  orders  and 
btrreaucratlc  decrees  reveal  a  deliberate  pur- 
pose to  substitute  for  contractual  agreements 
of  employers  and  employees  the  political 
edicts  of  a  New  Deal  btneaucracy.  Labor 
would  thus  remain  organized  only  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Few  Deal  in  enforcing  its 
orders  and  Inflicting  Its  whims  upon  labor 
and  Industry. 

We  condemn  the  conver»Jon  of  administra- 
tive boards,  ostensibly  set  up  to  settle  in- 
dustrial disputes,  into  Instruments  for  put- 
ting Into  effect  the  financial  and  economic 
theories  of  the  New  Deal. 

We  condemn  the  freeting  of  wage  rates  at 
arbitrary  levels  and  the  binding  or  men  to 
their  jobs  as  destructive  to  the  advancement 
of  a  free  people.  We  condemn  the  repeal  by 
Executive  order  of  the  Uws  secured  by  the 
Republican  Party  to  abolish  "contract  labor' 
and  peonage.  We  condemn  the  gradual  but 
effective  creation  of  a  labor  front  as  but  one 
of  the  New  Deal's  steps  toward  a  totalitarian 
state. 

We  pledge  an  end  to  political  trickery  In 
the  administration  of  labor  laws  and  the 
handling  of  labor  disputes;  and  equal  bene- 
fits on  the  basis  of  equality  to  all  labor  In 
the  administration  of  labor  controls  and 
laws,  regardless  of  political  affiliation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been  emascu- 
lated   by    the   New   Deal.     Labor    bureaus. 
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agencies,  and  committees  are  scattered  far 
and  wide,  in  Washington  and  throughout 
the  country,  and  have  no  semblance  of  sys- 
tematic or  responsible  organization.  All 
governmental  labor  activities  must  be  placed 
under  the  direct  authority  and  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Such  labor  bu- 
reavis  as  are  not  performing  a  substantial  and 
definite  service  La  the  Interest  of  labor  must 
be  abolished. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  labor.  The  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  was  created  under  a  Republican 
President,  Wlllinm  Howard  Taft.  It  was  in- 
tended that  a  representative  of  labor  should 
occupy  this  Cabinet  office.  The  present  ad- 
ministration Is  the  first  to  disregard  this 
Intention. 

The  Republican  Party  accepts  the  purposes 
of  the  Nationf.l  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act,  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  all  other  Federal  statutes  designed  to 
promote  and  protect  the  welfare  of  American 
working  men  and  women,  and  we  promise  a 
fair  and  Just  administration  of  these  laws. 

American  well-being  Is  indivisible.  Any 
national  program  which  injures  the  national 
economy  inevitably  injures  the  wage  earner. 
The  American  labor  movement  and  the  Re- 
publican Party,  while  coni;inuously  striving 
for  the^  betterment  of  labor's  status,  reject 
the  communistic  and  New  Deal  concept  that 
a  single  group  can  benefit  while  the  general 
economy  suffers. 

AGBICTJLTUna 

We  commend  the  American  farmers,  their 
wives  and  families  for  their  magnificent  Job 
of  wartime  p.-oduction  and  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  without  which  vic- 
tory could  not  be  assured.  They  have  accom- 
plished this  in  spite  of  labor  shortages,  a 
bungled  and  inexcusable  machinery  program 
and  confused,  unreliable,  impractical  price 
and  production  administnitlon. 

Abundant  production  Is  the  best  security 
against  inflation.  Governmental  policies  in 
war  and  in  peace  must  be  practical  and  ef- 
ficient with  freedom  from  regimentation  by 
an  Impractical  Washingtcn  bureaucracy  in 
order  to  assure  independence  of  operation 
and  bountiful  production,  fair  and  equitable 
market  prices  for  farm  prolucts,  and  a  sound 
program  for  conservation  and  use  of  our  soil 
and  natural  resources.  Educational  progress 
and  the  social  and  econc>mic  stability  and 
well-being  of  the  farm  lamily  must  be  a 
prime  national  purpose. 

For  the  establishment  of  such  a  program 
we  proposa  the  following: 

1.  A  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
practical  and  experienced  administration 
free  from  regimentation  and  confusing  Gov- 
ernment manipulation  ar.d  control  of  farm 
programs. 

2.  An  American  market  price  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  the  protertion  of  such  price 
by  means  of  support  prices ,  commodity  loans, 
or  a  combination  thereof,  together  with  such 
other  economic  means  as  will  assure  an  in- 
come to  agriculture  that  L';  fair  and  equitable 
In  comparison  with  labor,  business,  and  in- 
dustry. We  oppose  subsides  as  a  substitute 
for  fair  markets. 

3.  Disposition  of  surplus  war  commodities 
in  an  orderly  manner  vlthout  destroying 
markets  or  continued  production  and  with- 
out benefit  to  speculative  profiteers. 

4.  The  control  and  disposition  of  future 
surpluses  by  means  of  (a)  new  uses  developed 
through  constant  research,  (b)  vigorous  de- 
velopment of  foreign  markets,  (c)  efficient 
domestic  distribution  to  meet  all  domestic 
requirements,  and  (d)  airangements  which 
will  enable  farmers  to  make  necessary  ad- 
justments in  production  of  any  given  basic 
crop  only  if  domestic  surpluses  should  be- 
come abnormal  and  exceed  manageable  pro- 
portions. 

5.  Intensified  research  to  discover  new  crops, 
and  new  and  profitable  usts  for  existing  crops. 


6.  Support  of  the  principle  of  bona  fide 
fsj-mer-owned  and  farmer-operated  coopera- 
tives. 

7.  Consolidation  of  all  Government  farm 
credit  under  a  nonpartisan  board. 

8.  To  make  life  more  attractive  on  the 
family-type  farm  through  development  of 
rural  roads,  sound  extension  of  rural  elec- 
trification service  to  the  farm  and  elimina- 
tion of  basic  evils  of  tenancy  wherever  they 
exist. 

9.  Serious  study  of  and  search  for  a  sound 
program  of  crop  Insurance  with  emphasis 
upon  establishing  a  self-supporting  program. 

10.  A  comprehensive  program  of  soil,  forest, 
water  and  wildlife  conservation  and  develop- 
ment, and  sound  Irrigation  projects,  admin- 
istered as  far  as  possible  at  State  and  reglona'. 
levels. 

BUSINESS    AND    INDtTSTR-* 

We  give  assurance  now  to  restore  peace- 
time Industry  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
using  every  care  to  avoid  discrimination  be- 
tween different  sections  of  the  country,  (a) 
by  prompt  settlement  of  war  contracts  with 
early  payment  of  Government  obligations 
and  disposal  of  surplus  Inventories,  and  (b) 
by  disposal  of  surplus  Government  plants, 
equipment  and  supplies,  with  due  considera- 
tion to  small  buyers  and  with  care  to  prevent 
monopoly  and  injury  to  existing  agriculture 
and  industry. 

Small  business  Is  the  basis  of  American 
enterprise.  It  must  be  preserved.  If  pro- 
tected against  discrimination  and  afforded 
equality  of  opportunity  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, it  will  become  the  most  potent  factor 
In  providing  employment.  It  must  also  be 
aided  by  changes  in  taxation,  by  eliminating 
excessive  and  repressive  regulation  and  Gov- 
ernment competition,  by  the  enforcement  of 
laws  against  monopoly  and  unfair  competi- 
tion, and  by  providing  simpler  and  cheaper 
methods  for  obtaining  venture  capital  neces- 
sary for  growth  and  expansion. 

For  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  for  the 
security  of  millions  of  holders  of  policies  of 
insurance  in  mutual  and  private  companies, 
we  insist  upon  strict  and  exclusive  regula- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  business  of  in- 
surance by  the  several  States  where  local 
conditions  are  best  known  and  where  local 
needs  can  best  be  met. 

We  favor  the  reestablishment  and  mainte- 
nance, as  early  as  military  considerations  will 
permit,  of  a  sound  and  adequate  American 
merchant  marine  under  private  ownership 
and  management. 

The  Republican  Party  pledges  Itself  to  fos- 
ter the  development  of  such  strong  privately 
owned  air  transportation  systems  and  com- 
munications systems  as  will  best  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people. 

Th»  Federal  Government  should  plan  a  pro- 
gram for  flood  control.  Inland  waterways,  ard 
other  economically  justifiable  public  works, 
and  prepare  the  necessary  plans  in  advance 
so  that  construction  may  proceed  rapidly  in 
emergency  and  in  times  of  reduced  employ- 
ment. We  urge  that  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments pursue  the  same  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  highways  and  other  public  works 
within  their  Jurisdiction. 

TAXATION  AND  TlK.MiCt 

As  soon  as  the  war  ends  the  present  rates 
Of  taxation  on  individual  Incomes,  on  corjx)- 
ratlons,  and  on  consumption  should  be  re- 
duced as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  pasrment 
of  the  normal  expenditures  of  government 
In  the  postwar  period.  Wc  reject  the  theory 
of  restoring  prosperity  through  Government 
spending  and  deficit  financing. 

We  shall  eliminate  from  the  budget  all 
wasteful  and  unnecessary  expenditures  and 
exercise  the  most  rigid  economy. 

It  is  essential  that  Federal  and  State  tax 
structures  be  more  effectively  coordinated 
to  the  end  that  State  tax  sources  be  not  un- 
duly impaired. 


We  shall  maintain  the  value  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  and  regard  the  payment  of  Gov- 
ernment debt  as  an  obligation  of  honor  which 
prohibits  any  policy  leading  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency.  We  shall  reduce  that 
debt  as  soon  as  economic  conditions  make 
such  reduction  possible. 

Control  of  the  currency  must  be  restored  to 
Congress  by  repeal  of  existing  legislation 
which  gives  the  President  unnecessary  and 
dangerous  powers  over  our  currency. 

FOREIGN    TRADX 

We  assure  Amerhmn  farmers,  livestock  pro- 
ducers, workers,  and  industry  that  we  will 
establish  and  maintain  a  fair  protective  tariff 
on  competitive  products  so  that  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  our  people  shall  not  be 
Impaired  through  the  lirportation  of  com- 
modities produced  abroad  by  labor  or  pro- 
ducers functioninig  upon  lower  standards 
than  our  own. 

If  the  postwar  world  Is  to  be  properly 
organized,  a  great  extension  of  world  trade 
will  be  necessary  tJ  repair  the  wastes  of  war 
and  build  an  enduring  peace.  The  Republi- 
can Party,  always  remembering  that  its  pri- 
mary obligation,  which  must  be  fulfilled.  Is 
to  our  own  workers  our  own  farmers,  and  our 
own  Industry,  pledges  that  It  will  join  with 
others  In  leadership  In  every  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  remove  unnecessary  and  destructive 
barriers  to  international  trade.  We  will  al- 
ways bear  in  mind  that  the  domestic  market 
is  America's  greatest  market  and  that  tariffs 
which  protect  it  against  foreign  comp>etition 
should  be  modified  only  by  reciprocal  bilat- 
eral trade  agreements  approved  by  Congress. 

RELIEF  AM)  REHABILITATION 

We  favor  the  prompt  extension  of  relief 
and  emergency  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
the  liberated  countries  without  duplication 
and  confilct  between  Government  agencies. 

We  favor  immediate  feeding  of  the  starving 
children  of  our  allies  and  friends  In  the  Nazi- 
dominated  countries  and  we  condemn  the 
New  Deal  adminiiitration  for  its  failure,  In 
the  face  of  humanitarian  demands,  to  make 
any  effort  to  do  this. 

We  favor  assistance  by  direct  credits  in 
reasonable  amounts  to  liberated  countries  to 
enable  them  to  buy  from  this  country  the 
goods  necessary  to  revive  their  economic 
systems. 

EUREAtJCRACT 

The  national  administration  has  become  a 
sprawling,  overlapping  bureaucracy.  It  Is 
undermined  by  Executive  abuse  of  power, 
confused  lines  of  authority,  duplication  of 
effort.  Inadequate  fiscal  control,  loose  per- 
sonnel practices,  and  an  attitude  of  arrogance 
previously  unknown  In  our  history. 

The  times  cry  out  for  the  restoration  of 
harmony  in  Government,  for  a  balance  of 
legislative  and  Executive  responsibility,  for 
efficiency  and  economy,  for  pruning  and 
abolishing  unnecessary  agencies  and  person- 
nel, for  effective  fiscal  and  personnel  controls, 
and  for  an  entirely  new  spirit  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

We  pledge  an  administration  wherein  the 
President,  acting  in  harmony  with  Congress, 
will  effect  these  necessary  reforms  and  raise 
the  Federal  service  to  a  high  level  of  elD- 
ciency  and  competence. 

We  insist  that  limitations  must  be  placed 
upon  spending  by  Government  corporations 
of  vast  sums  never  appropriated  by  Congress 
but  made  available  by  directives,  and  that 
tneir  accounts  should  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

TWO-TERM    LIMIT    FOR    PRESIDENT 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion providing  that  no  person  shall  b;  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  more  than  two 
terms  of  4  years  each. 
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•OVAL   KSCRTS 

We  favor  rubmlsslon  by  Cocgreas  to  the 
Sutes  of  an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution 
providing  for  equal  rights  for  noen  and 
women.  We  favor  Job  opportunities  to  the 
postwar  world  open  to  men  and  women  alike 
without  dlscrlmlnaUon  In  rate  of  pay  be- 
cause of  sex. 

VK'lUAIfS 

Th«  Republican  Party  has  always  sup- 
ported suitable  measures  to  reflect  the  Na- 
tion's gratltudp  and  to  discharge  Its  duty  to- 
ward the  vcternns  of  all  wars. 

We  approve,  have  supported  and  have  aided 
In  tbe  enactment  of  laws  which  provide  for 
reemployment  of  veterans  of  this  war  in 
their  old  paatttoos.  for  musterlng-out  pay, 
fur  pensions  for  widows  and  orplmns  of  such 
veterans  killed  or  disabled,  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  veterans,  for  temporary  un- 
employment benefits,  for  educatiou  and  vo- 
cational  tnumng,  and  for  assisting  veterans 
In  •cqulrlng  homes  azul  farms  and  in  estab- 
lishing themselves  In  business. 

We  shall  be  diligent  in  remedying  defecU 
In  veterans  lc>gialation  and  shall  insist  upon 
e<Bclent  administration  of  all  measures  for 
the  veteran's  benefit. 

■acuL  am  asuciovs  touceancs 
We   unreservedly   condemn    the    Injection 
into  American  life  of  appeals  to  racial  or  re- 
I  igloos  prejudice. 

We  pledge  an  immediate  Congressional  In- 
quiry to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  mis- 
treatment, segregatton  and  discrimination 
against  Negroes  who  are  in  our  armed  forces 
are  Impairing  morale  arid  efficiency,  and  the 
adoption  ol  corrective  legislation. 

We  pledge  the  establishment  by  Federal 
legislation  of  a  permanent  Fair  E:mploymen( 
Practice  Commislson. 

AMTIPOLL    TAX 

The  payment  of  any  poll  tax  should  not 
be  a  condition  of  voting  in  Federal  elections 
and  we  favor  immediate  submission  of  a 
conaUtutional  amendment  for  its  abolition. 

ANTILTWCHIKO 

We  favor  legislation  against  lynching  and 
pledge  our  sincere  efforts  in  tiehalf  of  its 
early  enactment. 

IKDIAKS 

We  pledge  an  immediate.  Just,  and  fVnal 
settlement  of  all  Indian  claims  between  the 
Government  and  the  Indian  citizenship  of 
the  Nation.  We  will  take  politics  out  of 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs. 

PBOBtXMS  or  THX  WEST 

We  favor  a  comprehensive  program  of 
reclamation  projects  for  our  arid  and  seml- 
arld  Sutea.  with  recognition  and  full  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  States 
In  the  use  and  control  of  water  for  present 
and  future  Irrigation  and  other  beneficial 
consumptive  uses. 

We  favor  (a)  excltision  from  this  country 
of  livestock  and  fresh  and  chilled  meat  from 
countries  hartwring  foot  and  muuth  disease 
or  rinderpest;  (b)  full  protection  of  our 
fisheries  whether  by  domestic  regulation  or 
treaties:  (c)  consistent  with  military  needs, 
the  prompt  rettim  to  private  ownership  of 
lands  acquired  for  war  purposes;  (d)  with- 
drawal or  acquisition  of  lands  for  establish- 
ment of  n.a'-lonal  perks,  monuments,  and 
wildlife  refugee,  only  after  due  regard  ta  local 
problems  and  \mder  closer  controls  to  be 
established  by  the  Congress:  (e)  restoration 
of  tbe  long  eetablished  public  land  policy 
which  providee  opportunity  c€  ownership  by 
citizciM  to  promote  the  highest  land  use: 
(f)  full  development  of  our  forests  on  the 
basis  of  cropping  and  sustained  yield;  coo'per- 
atlon  vnth  private  owners  for  conservation 
and  lire  protection;  (g)  the  prompt  reopening 
of  mines  which  can  be  operated  by  miners 
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HAWAII 

Hawaii,  which  shares  t  le 
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PUERTO 
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nCZC  PTESS 

In   times  Uke  those, 
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GOOD    FaItH 
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OOJTCLUSIOK 

The  essential  question  at  trial  In  thto 
Nation  is  whether  men  can  orgp.nize  together 
In  a  highly  indtistrialized  society,  succeed, 
and  stIU  be  free.  That  is  the  essential  ques- 
tion at  trial  throughout  the  world  today. 

In  this  time  of  confusion  and  strife,  when 
moral  values  are  being  crushed  on  every  side, 
we  pledge  otirselves  to  uphold  with  all  our 
strength  the  Bill  of  Rlcbta,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  law  of  the  land.  We  so  pledge  our- 
selves that  the  American  tradition  may  stand 
forever  as  the  beacon  light  of  civilization. 


Bradley  Revamps  Veterans'  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARICS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAaSACHirSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  a  recent 
very  thoughtful  and  epochal  article  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hurd,  of  the  New  York 
Times.  outHning  General  Bradley's  plans 
for  the  modernized  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  announcement  of  this  pro- 
posed set-up  shows  clearly  that  the  criti- 
cisms which  I  made  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration last  March  have  now  been 
given  official  validity  and  recognition.  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  further  delay 
in  reorganizing  and  modernizing  this  im- 
portant agency  which  will  have  to  serve 
so  many  millions  of  our  boys  in  the  time 
to  come.  It  is  urgent  that  hospital  fa- 
cilities be  speedily  enlarged  and  im- 
proved and  that  the  quality  and  supply 
of  medical  and  nursinir  services  be  en- 
hanced at  the  earliest  time  possible, 

Krst-rate  men  must  have  flrst-rate 
treatment     and     flrst-rate     hospitals. 
Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  American 
people  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  this  House. 
BiLMKCT  Revamps  Vettoaks'  ScRncE — Sweep- 
ing Decentwalitation  To  Give  13  Districts 
CoNTKOLs — HosprrAL  Chances  Planned 
(By  Charlr-  Hurd) 

Wasiuncton.  September  14. — The  modern- 
ised Veterans'  Admlmstratlon  ordered  by 
President  Tnmian  took  shape  today  when 
Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  new  AdmlnlsUator, 
announced  a  decentralization  pro-am  -for 
the  organization  together  with  innovations 
in  medical  service  designed  to  meet  criti- 
cisms. 

General  Bradley  made  public  his  reor- 
ganization program  less  than  24  hours  after 
it  was  reduced  to  tabular  form  cautioning 
reporters  that  for  the  most  part  it  existed 
as  yet  only  on  paper.  But  he  said  he  hoped 
to  be  at)ie  to  show  accomnlisliment  soon. 

•Don't  get  the  Idea,"  be  said  at  a  news 
conference,  "that  we  think  this  plan  will  per- 
form a  miracle,  or  get  things  dene  right  now. 
But  we  hope  it  will  show  definite  Improve- 
ment In  the  work  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration." 

General  Bradl«y  plans  to: 

1.  Decentralize  supervision  and  control 
over  veterans'  facilities  into  thirteen  branch 
oflicea  that  will  have  a'bsolute  control  over 
the  facilities  and  offices  In  their  areas. 
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2.  Raise  the  medical  'jstabllshment  to  rank 
equal  to  other  departnients,  add  a  planning 
section  and  break  insu.-*ance  away  from  gen- 
eral finance. 

3.  Separate  vocational  training  from  other 
activities  and  make  It  a  specialized  project 
equal  In  Importance  to  medical  care. 

4.  Reform  veterans'  hospitals  to  ally  them 
with  the  teaching  Institutions  and  where  and 
when  possible  Incorporate  residencies  and 
Interneship  In  these  hospitals. 

5.  Make  each  branch  office  a  miniature 
dtipllcate  of  the  central  office  in  Washington, 

6.  Remove  administration  of  Insurance 
claims  from  the  central  ofTlce  In  New  York 
and  death  claims  from  the  single  office  here 
which  handles  them,  giving  the  branch  offices 
full  authority  to  handle  these  claims. 

NO    BRANCH   OFTXIAL   CHOSEN 

General  Bradley  said  that  no  official  had 
been  chosen  for  any  branch  office  and  not 
even  sites  for  these  offices  had  been  obtained. 
He  listed  personnel  and  space  as  the  greatest 
problem  in  putting  t,he  program  into  effect. 

The  branch  offices  ar>j  scheduled  for  At- 
lanta, Boston.  Chicago,  Cincinnati.  Dallas. 
Denver.  Minneapolis.  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis.  San  Francisco.  Seattle,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

General  Bradley  created  a  new  post  of  exec- 
utive assistant  administrator,  which  he  lik- 
ened to  a  "chief  of  staff,"  to  be  filled  by  Bden 
L.  Bailey,  for  17  years  an  official  of  the  old 
Veterans'  Administration  and  more  recently 
a  colonel  in  the  Army.  Mr.  Bailey  will  be 
superior  to  all  assistant  administrators  and 
act  as  General  Bradley's  right-hand  man. 

The  Veterans'  Administrator  plans  to  strip 
his  office  of  every  detail  and  to  hand  It  over 
to  assistants  organized  much  along  the  lines 
of  an  Army  General  Stall,  with  smaller  but 
similar  staffs  serving  in  various  corps  areas. 

At  the  same  time  the  executive  headquar- 
ters here  will  deputize  the  proposed  branch 
offices  to  handle  every  detail  of  supervision, 
operation  and  organization  Instead  of.  as  at 
present,  the  central  office  having  some  degree 
of  responsibility  in  the  running  of  every  one 
of  the  150  regional  and  local  facilities  and 
offices. 

Thus  m  the  new  set-up  in  Washington 
there  are  11  offices  headed  by  assistant  ad- 
ministrators or  officials  of  that  equivalent 
rank.  These  offices  are:  Board  of  appeals, 
solicitor,  records,  communication  and  con- 
tact, finance,  personnel,  vocational  train- 
ing, rehabilitation  and  education,  claims, 
insxurance.  medicine  and  surgery,  construc- 
tion and  supplies,  and  a  division  of  special 
services  headed  by  a  dlre<'tor  but  cooperating 
with  medicine  and  surgery. 

Serving  as  direct  adjuncts  to  the  adminis- 
trator's office  will  be  a  director  of  organiza- 
tion, planning  and  control,  and  a  public 
relations  office. 

BRANCH   OmCES   iN   DISTRICTS 

This  complete  set-up  eventually  is  to  be 
Incorporated  in  the  office  of  a  deputy  ad- 
ministrator in  each  of  the  branch  offices. 
The  branch  offices  will  be  In  districts  roughly 
corresponding  to  the  Federal  civil -service 
districts,  although  not  exactly  so  In  all 
cases. 

For  example,  branch  office  No.  1  will  handle 
New  England's  veterans'  facilities.  No.  2  will 
supervise  all  of  New  York  State,  while  No.  3 
will  be  responsible  for  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware. 

The  branch  offices  will  have  direct  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation  of  hospitals  in  their 
areas.  Instead  of  the  central  office  controlling 
them.  These  branch  offices  will  control  pol- 
icy and  speed  up  all  operations  on  claims 
filed  with  the  regional  offices. 

General  Bradley  named  as  his  assistant 
administrator  for  medicine  and  surgery, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  former  chief  sur- 
geon of  the  European  theater,  whom  he 
borrowed  when  he  took  this  office  to  be  his 
medical  adviser.    General  Hawley's  appoint- 


ment Is  temporary,  since  he,  like  all  other 
Army  officers  except  General  Bradley,  may  be 
borrowed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
only  until  6  months  after  the  official  end  of 
the  war. 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Griffith,  heretofore  admin- 
istrator of  the  Administration's  medical  serv- 
ice, will  serve  as  an  assistant  to  General 
Hawley.  Incidentally,  General  Bradley  Is 
retaining  most  of  the  former  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration official  staff,  and  in  many  in- 
stances Is  providing  them  with  promotions 
by  up-grading  the  Jobs  they  have  held  for 
long  periods  In  subsidiary  positions. 

HOSPITAL    RETORMS    PLANNED 

As  for  the  medical  program,  General  Brad- 
ley and  General  Hawley  described  reforms 
that  ranged  the  gamut  from  changing  med- 
ical practice  to  abolition  of  concessionaires 
In  the  hospitals. 

General  Hawley  said  that  he  proposed  to 
tie  every  veterans'  hospital,  where  possible, 
to  a  teaching  institution.  General  Bradley 
added  that  "we  have  to  do  that  because  of 
the  extreme  shortage  of  doctors  In  prospect 
for  several  years." 

"If  we  can   arrange  It,"  General   Bradley 
said,   "there  will   be  Interneehips  and  resl-' 
dences  in  the  facilities." 

"The  best  hospitals  in  the  United  States," 
General  Hawley  observed,  "are  teaching  hos- 
pitals. We  want  the  veterans'  hospitals  to 
be  teaching  hospitals." 

General  Bradley  emphasized  that  he  also 
wanted  new  hospitals  constructed  either  In 
or  close  to  centers  of  population,  not  In  re- 
mote localities  as  so  often  has  been  done 
In  the  past.  He  said  that  the  hospital  con- 
struction program  was  being  reviewed  with 
change  in  mind. 

The  question  of  concessionaires  has  been 
a  bitter  one  at  some  hospitals  because  of  the 
practice  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In 
farming  out  the  right  to  sell  cigarettes,  candy, 
and  similar  Items.  General  Bradley  said  he 
had  learned  that  some  concession  owners 
made  profits  of  $900  or  $1,000  a  month. 

Under  the  new  plan,  he  said  he  hoped  to 
duplicate  the  post-exchange  Idea  used  by 
the  Army,  with  mass  purchasing,  and  sales 
on  a  low-profit  basis  with  the  profits  them- 
selves being  plowed  back  Into  a  fund  to  pro- 
vide comforts  for  hospital  patients. 


MoDsignor  Ryan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der consent  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude herein  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Star  of  September  17, 
1945,  on  the  death  of  a  great  churchman 
and  a  great  American,  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr. 
John  A.  Ryan. 

As  the  editorial  well  said,  "A  very  real 
power  for  good  has  gone  out  of  the  world 
with  the  death  of  Msgr.  John  Augustine 
Ryan."  The  late  Monsignor  Ryan  richly 
deserved  everything  contained  in  the  edi- 
torial and  particularly  that  he  was 
"above  all  a  friend  to  struggling  human- 
ity." 

Possessed  of  great  talents,  he  devoted 
them  throughout  his  constructive  Uf e  to 
the  salvation  of  souls:  in  fighting  coura- 
geously— and  most  of  his  life  against 
great  odds  under  conditions  that  would 
have  dimmed  the  vision  and  courage  of 


one  less  determined — for  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  the  sufTering,  the  exploited, 
and  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 

He  stood  for  everything  in  mankind 
that  was  noble  and  uplifting.  If  we  fol- 
low, even  in  a  small  way,  the  example 
Monsignor  Ryan's  life  leaves  us  to  fol- 
low, without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
creed,  we  will  all  be  better  persons  for 
so  doing. 

MONSIGNOR    RTAN 

A  very  real  power  for  good  has  gone  out 
of  the  world  with  the  death  of  Msgr.  John 
Augustine  Ryan  He  was  one  of  the  notably 
influential  clergymen  of  his  generation. 
The  force  of  his  mind  and  spirit  were  lim- 
ited to  no  single  parish  nor  to  any  single 
branch  of  the  universal  church.  He  had 
friends  and  followers  everywhere,  and  both 
directly,  through  his  own  endeavors,  and  In- 
directly, through  those  of  the  considerable 
number  of  his  contemporaries  who  agreed 
with  him.  he  left  his  mark  upon  the  chang- 
ing times  in  which  he  lived 

Dr.  Ryan  nevei-  was  merely  a  liberal.  A 
better  word  to  apply  to  him  is  libertarian, 
yet  even  that  more  specific  designation  does 
not  suffice.  He  was  more  definitely  a  social 
philosopher,  a  sccial  logician.  His  contri- 
bution to  mankind  was  an  application  of  the 
mathematics  of  reason  to  human  problems. 
To  him  two  plus  two  always  meant  four.  He  "* 
objected  to  poverty  because  It  is  a  contra- 
diction of  nature;  he  crtisaded  against  greed 
and  Intolerance  becavise  they  are  a  mockery 
of  the  Almighty  Father  of  mankind;  he  la- 
bored for  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  earth 
because  any  lesser  civilization  is  a  denial  of 
the  sacred  office  he  served. 

Thus  a  compelling  simplicity  was  the  foun- 
dation of  Dr.  Ryan's  brave,  efficient,  and 
helpful  life.  He  was  a  firm  believer  In  the 
Revelation  and  his  faith  gave  him  tbe  cour- 
age he  needed  for  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
His  devotion  to  his  calling  made  It  possible 
for  him  to  concentrate  his  effort  on  those 
Issues  which  seemed  to  him  most  important. 
He  won  recognition  for  his  talents  early  in 
his  career,  and  his  fame  grew  as  his  oppor- 
tuntles  for  service  widened.  When  he 
reached  the  apex  of  his  usefulness  he  cer- 
tainly was  unequiiled  In  his  field.  Neither  in 
America  nor  In  any  foreign  country  was 
there  any  priest  who  excelled  him  as  a 
sociologist. 

But  Dr.  Ryan's  story  is  not  told  adequately 
through  such  acknowledgement  of  his  major 
Interest  and  toll.  He  was  a  teacher,  a  pastor, 
a  counselor,  an  arbiter,  a  judge  of  a  sort,  a 
commentator,  a  critic,  an  appreclator  of 
beauty  and  truth,  above  all  a  friend  to  Btrt;^- 
gUng  hvunanlty.  So  his  most  durable  mon- 
ument will  be  In  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of 
men  and  women.  He  pointed  a  road  ahead 
for  a  multitude,  and  In  the  role  of  prophet 
and  pioneer  gratefully  will  be  remembered. 


MacArthor's  Speech  at  Surrender  of  Japan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  the 
address  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  de- 
livered ^aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  In 
Tokyo  Bay  September  2,  1945.  during  the 
ceremony  attending  the  Japanese  sur- 
render. 
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Tt  win  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
ihe  greatest  speeches  ever  delivered. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Ify  fellow  eoixntTTmen .  today  th«  guns 
«re  allent.  A  great  tragedy  hM  ended.  A 
great  victory  has  been  won.  The  akles  no 
longer  rain  death — the  eeas  bear  only  com- 
merce— men  everywhere  walk  upright  in  the 
vunlight.  The  entire  world  lives  quietly  at 
peace.  The  holy  mission  has  l)cen  com- 
pleted, and  In  reporting  this  to  you,  the 
people.  I  speak  (or  the  thotisands  of  silent 
lipH.  forever  stilled  among  the  Jungles  and 
the  beaches  and  In  the  deep  waters  of  the 
Pacific  which  marked  the  way.  I  speak  for 
the  unnamed  brave  millions  homeward  bound 
to  take  up  the  challenge  of  that  future  which 
thev  did  so  much  to  salvage  from  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

As  I  look  back  on  the  long,  tortuous  trail 
from  those  grim  days  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regldor.  when  an  entire  world  lived  In  fear, 
when  democracy  was  on  the  defensive  every- 
where, when  modem  civilization  trembled  In 
the  balance.  I  thank  a  merciful  God  that  He 
has  given  us  the  faith,  the  courage,  and  the 
power  from  which  to  mold  victory.  We  have 
known  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  the  ex- 
ultation of  triumph,  and  from  both  we  have 
learned  there  can  be  no  turning  back.  We 
must  go  forward  and  preserve  In  peace  what 
we  won  In  war. 

A  new  era  Is  upon  js.  Even  the  lesson  of 
victory  Itself  brings  with  It  profound  con- 
cern, both  for  our  future  security  and  the 
stiTTlval  of  civilization.  The  destructlveness 
of  the  war  potential,  through  progressive  ad- 
vances In  sclentlflc  discovery,  has  In  fact  now 
reached  a  pomt  which  revises  the  traditional 
concept  of  war. 

Men  since  the  beginning  of  time  have 
sought  peace.  Vtulous  methods  through  the 
ages  have  been  attempted  to  devise  an  Inter- 
natloiud  process  to  prevent  or  settle  disputes 
between  nations.  Prom  the  very  start,  work- 
able methods  were  found  Insofar  as  Individ- 
ual dktzens  were  concerned  but  the  me- 
chanics of  an  Instrumentality  of  larger  Inter- 
national scope  have  never  been  successful. 
Military  alliance,  balances  of  power,  leagues 
of  nations,  all  In  turn  failed,  leaving  the  only 
path  to  b*  by  way  of  the  crucible  of  war. 
The  utter  destructlveness  of  war  now  tloia 
out  this  alternative.  We  have  had  our  last 
chance.  If  we  do  not  now  devise  some  great- 
er and  more  equitable  system  Armageddon 
will  t>e  at  our  door. 

The  problem,  basically,  is  theological  and 
Involves  a  splrltiial  recrudescence  and  Im- 
provement of  human  character  that  will 
synchronise  with  our  almost  matchless  sd- 
rance  in  science,  art,  literature,  and  all 
material  and  cultural  developments  of  the 
past  3,000  years.  It  must  be  of  the  spirit  if 
we  are  to  save  the  flesh. 

We  stand  In  Tokyo  today  reminiscent  of 
otir  countryman.  Commodore  Perry.  92  years 
ago.  His  purpose  was  to  bring  to  Japan  an 
era  of  enlightenment  and  progress  by  lifting 
the  veil  of  Isolation  to  the  friendship,  trade. 
and  commerce  of  the  world.  But  alas,  the 
knowledge  thereby  gained  of  western  science 
was  forged  into  an  instrument  of  oppression 
and  human  enslavement. 

Preedom  of  expression,  freedom  action, 
even  freedom  of  thought  were  denied 
through  suppression  of  liberal  education, 
through  appeal  to  superstit.ou,  and  through 
the  application  of  force.  We  are  committed 
by  the  Potsdam  Declaration  of  principles  to 
see  that  the  Japanese  people  are  liberated 
from  this  condition  of  slavery.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  implement  this  commitment  Jvist  as 
rapidly  as  the  armed  forces  are  demobilized 
and  other  essential  steps  taken  to  neutralize 
the  war  potential. 

The  energy  of  the  Japanese  race.  If  prop- 
erly CUrected.  will  enable  expansion  vertt- 
caUy  rather  than  horlBontally.  If  the  tal- 
ents cf  the  race  are  turned  Into  construc- 
Uv«   channels,   the   country   can   lift   Itself 


from  Its  present  deplorab^  state  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  dignity. 

To  the  Pacific  basin  ha^  come  the  vista  of 
•  new  emancipated  worl4 
is  on  the  offensive.  dei}:iocracy  is  on  the 
march.  Today,  in  Asia  si  weU  as  in  Europe, 
unshackled  peoples  srq  tasting  the  full 
sweetness  of  liberty,  the  Relief  from  fear. 

In  the  Phillpplnea,  America  has  evolved 
a  model  for  this  new  fref  world  of  Asia.  In 
the  Phlllpptnee.  America^  has  demonstrated 
that  peoples  of  the  East  and  peoples  of  the 
West  may  walk  side  by  side  m  mutual  respect 
and  with  mutual  benefit.  The  history  of  our 
sovereignty  there  has  now  the  full  confidence 
of  the  East. 

And  so.  my  fellow  ccuntrymen.  today  I 
report  to  you  that  your  uons  and  daughters 
have  served  you  well  and  faithfully  with 
the  calm,  deliberate,  dftermlned  fighting 
spirit  of  the  American  i  soldier  and  sailor, 
based  upon  a  tradition  o; 
against  the  fanaticism 
ported  only  by  mythol 
spiritual  strength  and 
us  through  to  victory, 
bound — take  care  of  th 
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TVA  Is  Operatins  Emdently— It  Mutt 
Not  Be  Haoastrung 


EXTENSION  OF1  REMARKS 

OF     I 

HON.  ESTES  REFAUVER 

or   TXNNl^SrE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RipRESENTATIVES 

Txiesdav.  Septerrtber  18.  194S 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  Interesteii  in  the  continued 
success  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity should  view  with  alarm  the  bills  now 
pending  in  Congress  which  would  impede 


its  effective  operation. 


continue  as  a  great  a  set  to  the  people 


le  Nation,  it  must 
agency  where  the 


If  the  TVA  is  to 


in  the 
'The 


Chatta- 
Valley's 


TVA  and  the  public 


of  the  Valley,  and  of  t 

remain  as  a  regional 

day-by-day  decisions  dan  be  made  by  the 

officials  in  the  region. 

Two  recent  editoria  s 
nooga  Times.  entitl<  d 
Duty"  and  "A  Contra<  t  With  Congress" 
very  clearly  presents  (he  picture.  They 
are  Included  herewithi: 

THX    VAIXKT  S    DtTIT 

The  Tennessee  Valley  may  have  to  put  up 
another  fight  to  save  tie  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  its  present  system  of  regional 
control.  Three  bills  In  Congress  are  Involved. 
One  of  them,  the  Wlilttlngton  bill,  was 
pafsed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  W(dnesday 

It  Is  satisfactory  to  the* 
power  agencies  of  the  galley.     Recognizing 
that  the  TVA  is  essentially  a  regional  instead 
of  a  Nation-wide  Pederal  Corporation  and  that 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  already  been 
made   and  practiced   fori  auditing  TVA  ac 
counts,    the   Whittingto: 
TVA 

The  Byrd-Butler  biU  1 
yet  been  amended  to  ma 
Whlttington  bill  In  til 
TVA.  Senator  Btbo  to! 
phone  that  he  would  st' 
bill  before  announcing  whether  he  will  accept 
It  as  a  substitute  for  his  own.  The  original 
Byrd-BuUer  bill  would  ct^ge  the  TVA  budg- 
etary and  accounting  procedures  as  provided 
for  by  the  Tennessee  Valjey  Authority  Act. 

The  third  blU.  the  Mc^eUar  bill.  Is  famil- 
iar to  the  valley  because  |t.  or  one  like  It,  has 
been  fought  before,  and  tlefeated. 

The  Times  hopes  thatj  Senator  Brao  will 
accept   the   exemption  provided   for   in   the 


bill    exempts    the 

the  Senate  has  not 
e  It  conform  to  the 

House  as  regards 
the  Times  by  tele- 

y  the  Whittlngton 


Whlttington  bill.  Senator  Btbd  Is  not  un- 
friendly to  the  TVA  Idea.  He  has  handled  a 
multiplicity  of  governmental  financial  prob- 
lems in  his  campaign  to  reduce  governmental 
expenditures  and  Is  one  of  the  buslMt  of  all 
Senators.  He  may  not  be  fully  awai«  of  the 
peculiar  local  Issues  Involved  In  the  TVA 
fight  Instituted  by  Senator  McKcllas  several 
years  ago. 

To  show  Senator  Bt«o  that  the  TVA  can 
serve  best  under  Its  present  regional  control 
Is  the  tafk  which  confronts  the  various  civic 
bodies  and  organisations  In  the  Tenneaaee 
Valley. 

The  leaden  of  th«  Chattanooga  Public 
Power  Board  have  already  announced  that 
they  stand  willing  to  wage  Jrst  as  earnest 
a  fight  to  preserve  the  regional  TVA  control 
at  the  present  time  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

They  will  seek  support  of  various  other 
bodies  and  in  the  past  fights  this  support 
has  been  forthcoming  In  great  volume. 

The  Times  believes  that  Senator  Btkd  would 
give  these  various  bodies  careful  considera- 
tion and  would  listen  earnestly  to  their  ar- 
guments. 

An  especially  Important  contribution  at  the 
present  time  could  come  from  the  various 
chambers  of  commerce  in  the  valley.  Their 
very  functioning  and  "reason  for  being"  Is 
Involved.  Already  some  of  the  big  Indus- 
tries are  asking:  "If  we  come  to  your  valley, 
will  present  low  costs  of  electricity  continue, 
or  will  politics  or  Washington  control,  from 
a  distance,  of  your  regional  development  ctit 
down  the  efficiency  of  the  TVA?"  This  ques- 
tion faces  every  chamber  of  commerce  In 
the  valley,  and  certainly  the  guarantee  of 
continued  low-cost  electricity  must  be  given 
if  our  IndvistriaJ  expansion  Is  to  continue. 

The  essence  of  the  TVA  operations  Is  not 
only  to  give  this  low-cost  electricity,  but  to 
make  It  even  lower  as  time  goes  on.  But 
there  have  been  some  movements  started  to 
divert  public  utUlty  revenues  to  the  oo«ts 
of  running  local  governments— the  Memphis 
plan  for  Instance.  This  putting  of  TVA  in 
politics  could  not  faU  to  render  leas  effective 
the  present  TVA  Act,  which  gives  these  ad- 
vantages to  Industries  locating  In  the  Valley. 

We  believe  that  these  facts  are  recognized 
by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Chattanooga 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Leaders  of  the  public  power  board  have 
asked  for  a  hearing  If  the  McKellar  bill  comes 
up.  Should  the  McKellar  bill  or  the  Byrd- 
Butler  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  pass  the 
Senate  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  matter  would  die  In  conference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  Coagrees. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  several 
occasions  has  shown  that  It  Insists  upon  the 
TVA  being  operated  as  the  TVA  Act  provides 
that  It  shall  be  operated. 

We  believe  that  President  Truman  through 
his  reappointment  of  David  E.  Lllienthal  to 
the  TVA  board  has  shown  satisfaction  with 
the  way  tlie  TVA  has  been  operating  and  a 
determination  to  maintain  that  same  system 
of  operation. 

These  recurring  year-by-year  battles  to 
continue  the  TVA  system  on  the  lines  in 
which  it  has  succeeded  so  notably  in  the 
past  are  expensive  and  time  consuming. 

The  TVA  Is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
greatest  asset  gained  by  the  South  since  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  Certainly  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  people  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley States  to  preserve  that  asset  for  the 
South's  future  and  to  pass  it  on  undamaged. 

We  believe  that  if  the  case  of  the  Tenneasee 
Valley  is  presented  this  time  to  Senator  Brvo 
as  It  has  been  presented  in  the  past  to  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  he  will 
readily  agree  to  the  necessary  changes  In  his 
bill  to  uphold  the  TVA  Act. 

A  CONTRACT  WTTH  CONGRESS 

The  Times  can  readily  understand  why  a 
citizen— a  layman— could  think  that  aU  Gov- 
ernment corporations  are  alike  and  that  if 
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the  others  should  be  controlled  by  Congress 
then  the  TVA  should  be  also  controlled  by 
Congress,  but  we  cannot  understand  how  a 
newspaper  which  has  almost  dally  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  TVA  question 
can  take  such  an  attitude. 

The  TVA  Is  not  like  other  Government 
corporation — it  Is  like  no  other  Government 
corporation  that  was  ever  established.  Its 
every  transaction  is  an  open  book  to  Con- 
gress. Its  funds  are  regularly  audited  and 
every  voucher  is  available  for  study  by  the 
Government. 

But  the  TVA  was  established  by  Congress 
vmder  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act 
and  the  proposal  to  have  Congress  control 
every  expenditure  or  transaction  by  the 
TVA  would  upset  the  explicit  terms  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act. 

Under  the  TVA  Act.  public  power  agencies, 
including  the  Chattanooga  Public  Power 
Board,  have  invested  millions  of  dollars  of 
public  money  in  distributing  systems.  When 
Congress  passed  the  TVA  Act  It.  In  effect, 
made  a  contract  with  local  governments  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley  to  sell  them  power 
through  the  TVA.  Every  one  of  the  130  or 
more  power  distributing  agencies  opposes  the 
up.settinE;  of  the  TVA  Act  as  a  step  which 
would  jeopardize  the  Investment  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  public  money  In  the  distribut- 
ing systems.  They  hold  that  by  changing 
the  TVA  Act.  Congress.  In  effect,  would  be 
violating  its  own  contract  with  the  people. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  TVA  Act  some  550.- 
000  consumers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  are 
now  supplied  with  cheap  electricity.  Every 
one  of  them  uses  twice  as  much  electricity 
as  he  used  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
TVA. 

The  pending  Senate  legislation  would  take 
away  the  TVA's  revolving  fund.  We  quote 
section  26.  of  the  TVA  Act.  and  we  have 
quoted  the  words  which  explain  what  the 
revolving  fund  is: 

"Sec.  26.  Commencing  July  1,  1936,  the 
proceeds  for  each  fiscal  year  derived  by  the 
Board  from  the  sale  of  power  or  any  other 
products  manufactured  by  the  Corporation, 
and  from  any  other  activities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion including  the  disposition  of  any  real  or 
personal  property,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
each  calendar  year,  "save  and  except  such 
part  of  such  proceeds  as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  shall  be  necessary  for  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  operation  of  dams  and  reservoirs, 
in  conducting  its  business  In  generating, 
transmittiag  and  distributing  electric  energy, 
and  in  manufacturing,  selling,  and  distribut- 
ing fertilizer  ingredients.'  " 

There  is  the  crux  of  the  issue — whether 
TVA  shall  be  operated  as  a  business  by  the 
Board  or  whether  the  Board  will  have  to  go 
to  Congress  to  get  approval  of  Its  trans- 
actions. It  is  the  same  as  if  the  managers 
and  directors  of  a  private  corporation  could 
make  no  decisions  until  they  had  secured  the 
approval  of  the  stockholders  on  each  trans- 
action. The  millions  Invested  by  the  people 
of  the  valley  in  the  power-distributing 
agencies  would  never  have  been  Invested 
under  any  such  arrangement,  nor  would 
bondholders  have  purchased  the  bonds.  The 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  elect  the  direc- 
tors (as  Congress  elects  the  directors  of  TVA) 
and  hold  them  responsible,  but  the  stock- 
holders do  not  run  the  business.  Nobody 
would  Invest  in  such  a  hamstrung  business. 

There  may  be  a  few  down  here  among  us 
who  prostitute  the  term  "private  enterprise" 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  not  only  sub- 
scribe to  the  old  saying,  "the  public  be 
damned,"  but  adopt  as  their  attitude,  In  ef- 
fect, the  principle:  "The  Tennessee  Valley  be 
damned."     But  these  are  not  many. 

There  are  many  sincere  persons  who  think 
that  the  TVA  should  be  controlled  by  Con- 
gress and  we  are  not  referring  to  them.  Otar 
remarks  are  addressed  to  those  who  misuse 
private  enterprise,  and  who  do  private  enter- 
prise far  more  harm  than  good. 


Control  of  the  TVA  by  Congress  in  lu 
every  phase  Instead  of  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors on  the  ground,  would  deal  a  t)ody  blow 
to  private  enterprise  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

As  lir.  Hartley  Grattan  says  in  the  current 
issue  of  Harper's  magazine.  "Let  us  keep 
firmly  in  mind  that  only  If  private  capitalist 
enterprise  does  Its  stuff  in  the  Valley  can  we 
hope  to  see  TVA  gain  its  objective  in  full 
measure." 

Capitalists  surely  are  not  going  to  try  to 
do  their  stuff  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  if  con- 
gressional politics  and  congressional  direction 
of  TVA  from  Washington  l)ecomes  the  policy. 

Not  to  very  many  people,  but  to  a  few, 
it  Is  the  great  success  of  the  TVA  which  is 
galling.  It  is  democracy  at  work  and.  as 
Senator  Pope  pointed  out  recently,  in  the 
TVA  years  between  1933  and  1940  the  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments  In- 
creased In  the  Tennessee  Valley  53 '■^  percent: 
in  the  country  as  a  whole,  30  percent.  The 
numt>er  of  wage  earners  In  manufacturing  in 
the  Valley  Increased  in  that  period  42  per- 
cent: In  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  30 
percent. 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  in  manufac- 
turing Increased  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  68 
percent:  in  the  United  States.  54  percent. 
Wholesale  trade  Increased  In  the  Valley  80 
p)ercent:  In  the  United  States.  46  percent. 
Retail  trade  increased  in  the  valley  63'2 
percent,  as  compared  to  46 Va  percent  in  the 
country. 

We  still  have  a  far  way  to  go  to  bring 
the  Valley  up  to  a  proper  standard.  It  is 
a  Job  which  only  private  enterprise  can  do 
and  by  wrecking  the  stage  which  has  been 
set  for  a  great  development  we  would  ac- 
tually deal  the  greatest  blow  possible  to  the 
brilliant  prospect  for  private  enterprise  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

We  don't  want  Congress  to  run  the  TVA 
and  we  don't  want  any  person  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  to  be  fooled  by  the  propaganda 
to  the  effect  that  "the  TVA  Is  Just  like  all 
the  other  Government  corporations." 


Problems  Raised  by  Unexpected  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
probably  in  the  world  today  no  finer  mili- 
tary analyst  and  commentator  than 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  August  22,  is 
a  penetrating  summation  of  the  immedi- 
ate problems  facing  our  country  in  the 
days  ahead.  Upon  the  solution  of  them 
depends  our  national  security  in  the  next 
few  decades. 

Until  Congress  and  the  President  have 
solved  the  problems  presented  by  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin  honestly  and  speedily,  even 
though  the  war  is  technically  oVer,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  of  preserving  peace 
In  our  time. 

PaoBLEMS  Raised  by  Unexpected  Peace — 
MuLTiTtJDE  or  MiLrrABT,  Industrial,  and 
Political  Issues  Need  Early  Treatment  To 
Avom  Crisis 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  sudden  end  of  the  war  with  Japan — 
months  ahead  of  official  expectation — leaves 
the  Nation  facing  innumerable  military  prob- 


lems, and  complementary  Industrial  and  po- 
litical problems. 

The  atomic  bomb  was  never  tested  until 
mid-July,  and  no  one  knew  what  the  effect 
would  be  until  tt  was  actually  used.  Russia 
had  promised,  and  was  expected,  to  enter  the 
Peclfic  war  about  3  months  after  VE-day. 
but  the  exact  date  set — Au?ust  15 — was  not 
known  until  the  Potsdam  Conference.  The 
dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  apparently  in- 
fluenced the  Russian  Government  to  ad- 
vance their  entry  by  al>out  1  week. 

Official  calculations  of  the  end  of  the  war 
had  to  be  based,  therefore,  on  the.  assump- 
tion that  actual  physical  Invasion  of  Japan 
would  be  necessary.  Full  preparations  for 
a  first  invasion,  probably  of  Kyushu,  by  per- 
haps 12  to  16  dlvisioiis  would  not  have  been 
completed  until  late  October  or  November. 
at  the  earliest,  possibly  not  until  January. 

The  main  invasion  of  the  Tokyo  plain  area, 
which  was  to  follow  the  Kyushu  invasion,  if 
found  necessary,  could  not  have  been  under- 
taken until  some  time  next  year,  possibly  In 
June.  A  possible  Invasion  of  the  Kurlles  to 
open  a  seaway  to  Russia  was  also  "In  the 
cards."  The  official  expectation  was.  there- 
fore, that  the  war  with  Japan  would  not  end 
until  some  time  this  fall  at  the  earliest,  per- 
haps not  until  next  summer. 

The  sudden  and  early  ending  has  created 
even  more  major  problems  tlian  the  unex- 
pected lengthening  of  the  war  against  Ger- 
many. They  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  of 
solution  because  many  of  them  have  received 
piecemeal  or  scant  attention  in  the  past,  and 
must  now  be  considered  hurriedly, 

the  leading  problems 
These  problems  are  so  many  and  so  Im- 
portant  that  upon  their  solution   much  of 
the  world  s  history  for  the  next  10  years  de- 
pends.    They  include: 

(1)  A  complete  reconsideration,  in  the 
light  of  the  technological  revolution  in  war- 
fare, of  all  our  national  defense  policies  and 
organization.  No  comprehensive  judicious, 
nonpartisan  survey  of  this  problem  has  been 
made.  A  civilian  commission  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  minds  should  be  appointed 
immediately  to  formulate  modernized  de- 
fense policies,  to  accord  with  and  -cupFyort 
postwar  foreign  policies. 

(2)  Reconversion  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time production.  The  limited  preparations 
heretofore  made  for  this  gigantic  change 
will  make  large-scale  unemployment  un- 
avoidable, though  temporary.  Of  basic  and 
long-term  Importance,  however,  to  the  de- 
fense picture.  Is  the  disposition — in  the  re- 
conversion and  surplus  property  disposal  al- 
ready started — of  Government -financed  fac- 
tories like  Willow  Run,  machine  tools,  ship- 
building yards,  airfields,  etc.  Some  of  these 
should  be  kept  and  laid  up,  in  a  limited  care- 
taking  status.  Just  as  ships  are  laid  up  as 
part  of  the  national  insurance  of  national 
defense.  The  formulation  of  peacetime  Gov- 
ernment policy  about  the  aircraft  Industry 
and  about  other  defense  plants  is  also  vital. 

(3)  Occupation  and  garrison  policies.  Of 
vital  Importance  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Nation  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  are 
the  policies  followed  by  the  United  States  In 
the  occupation  of  Germany.  Austria,  and  Ja- 
pan, the  garrisoning  of  overseas  bases  and 
the  policing  of  troubled  areas,  such  as  Italy 
and  China.  The  demand  for  the  quick  re- 
turn of  American  troops  will  become  com- 
pelling, but  unless  we  provide  for  the  ade- 
quate implementation  of  American  policies 
overseas  we  shall  risk  all  for  which  we  have 
fought. 

crucial  time  for  EUROPE 

This  winter  will  be  the  crucial  time  In 
Europe;  if  Europe  starves,  chaos  and  political 
unrest  will  Increase.  Yet  already  people  are 
fainting  from  hunger  In  certain  areas  of  tbe 
Ruhr. 

It  Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  tbftt 
in  many  ways  the  first  part  of  our  occupa- 
tion Job  in  Germany  has  not  been  well  done; 


f 
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In  some  ways  It  bas  been  bungled.  Policies 
•re  diTcrgent  or  nonexistent:  too  many  in 
the  control  council  and  military  government 
untrained  or  Inadequate  (many  milii&ry  gov- 
ernment ciQclalfi  do  net  even  speak  German), 
red  tape  and  "empire  building"  ia  rampant, 
and  censorsblp  at  the  source  too  restrictive. 

Pbysically  we  have  done  a  very  good  job: 
politically  and  psychologically  the  resiilts  are 
far  more  dubious.  We  are  juat  confronting 
an  ever  more  diiScuU  situation  in  Japan,  a 
ittuation  complicated  by  our  qualified  agree- 
ment to  retain  the  Emperor,  with  all  that 
that  meanx  to  the  futtire  structure  of  Japan. 
It  seems  very  probable  that  in  Europe  and  In 
Japan,  the  Army  Is  beyond  its  deptli.  ]ust  as 
It  U  clear,  domestically,  that  the  Army's 
"honeymoon"  with  Congress  Is  over.  Civilian 
control  of  policy  and  of  ezeciition  of  that 
policy  In  Germany,  through  the  control 
council,  seems  desirable. 

Even  so,  armies  of  occupation — not  perhaps 
as  large  as  are  now  envisaged,  but  sizable — 
will  be  necessary  to  implement  and  enforce 
whatever  decisions  are  made.  Those  armies 
cannot  be  composed  indefinitely  of  the  war- 
inducted  personnel  who  now  compose  them. 
Either  the  United  States  must  find  replace- 
ments for  the  present  members  of  the  armies 
of  occupation,  or  the  public  demand  for  re- 
turn of  the  •'boys"  will  be  overwhelming  and 
irresistible.  To  withdraw  our  forces  prema- 
ixxrely  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of  another  war. 
Yet  Congress  already  is  planning  quick  and 
complete  stoppage  of  the  wartime  draft  law. 

TARirr    ACTION   NK:ESS.\aT 

Immediate  measures  must  be  taken.  They 
Khouid  take  two  forms:  (1)  Continuation  of 
the  present  wartime  draft  on  a  limited  basis, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  12  months  to  3  years: 
(2)  encouragement,  by  extra  pay,  schooling, 
promotion  possibilities,  etc..  of  voluntary  re- 
cruiting, calculated  to  appeal  to  veterans  still 
in  uniform  and  to  civilians. 

Some  temporary  personnel  solution  during 
this  transition  phase — prot>ably  a  combina- 
tion Of  the  draft  and  of  voluntary  recruit- 
ing— mtist  be  foimd.  pending  a  determina- 
tion Of  our  permanent,  peacetime  national 
defense  poUcles.  There  can  be  no  delay;  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  pressing  of  our  imme- 
diate problems. 

Innumerable  other  problems,  many  of  them 
subsidiary  to  and  dependent  upon  the  three 
outlined  above,  can  only  be  Itemized: 

1.  Organisation  of  the  armed  forces:  Shall 
there  be  a  unified  Department  of  Defense,  or 
shall  there  be  an  additional  Department  of 
Air.  or  shall  approximately  the  same  organi- 
sation that  fought  the  war  be  continued? 
If  the  latter,  what  form  shall  changes,  ad- 
mittedly desu^ble,  within  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  take? 

2.  Siae  of  the  armed  forces:  What  shall  be 
the  permanent  peacetime  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Forcee?  Shall  they  be  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  conscription? 

S.  Research  and  development:  What  type 
of  organization  Is  best  suited  to  rapid  de- 
velopment of  new  weapons  and  how  should 
it  be  administered? 

nOBLEKS  or  TSAINUtG 

4.  The  military  training  and  school  sys- 
stem.  What  shall  be  the  future  roles  of 
West  Point  and  Armapolls?  Shall  the  Naval 
Academy,  which  now  desires  to  acquire  the 
grotinds  of  St.  John's  College  In  Annapolis, 
be  expanded  from  Its  present  site  or  shall 
there  be  another  Naval  Academy  established 
on  the  west  coast?  What  about  the  ROTC 
of  both  services  and  other  military  school 
systons? 

5.  What  will  be  the  future  role  of  the 
NaUonal  Guard  and  the  Reserves?  This  has 
been  tentatively  decided — but  this  decision 
was  baaed  upon  the  assumption,  probably 
not  valid,  that  the  Nation  would  have 
peacetime  military  training,  and  the  decision 
was    made    before    the    atomic    bomb    was 
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Navy,  in  particular,  but 
not  yet  formulated  a 
Reserve  Officer  policy, 
announce  such  a  policy, 
so — 2  years  late. 

6.  Shall    the    WACs 
retained   in  peacetime? 
most  certainly  "No": 
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the  decision  has  yet  to 
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steps  along  this  line  already 
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satisfaction. 
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the   circumstances   surrr+jnd 
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The  complexity  and 
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EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  Sept 

Mr.  DONDERO.     M; 
for  the  Congressional 
ment  on  freedoms  whlcl 
leans  have  forgotten, 
in  this  country  to  tak^ 
restore  to  the  people 
freedoms  which  have 
the  most  favored  land 


>er  18.  1945 

Speaker,  I  offer 

EcoRD  some  com- 

too  many  Amer- 

We  might  do  well 
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if  this  Nation  the 
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THX  nXZDOMS  WC  NCZD  Tq  KEACTIVATZ  AMERICA 

tmosphere  of  poUt- 
y   the  practices  of 


Freedom  to  live  in  an 
leal  liberty,  tmtalnted 
dictatorship. 

Freedom  publicly  to  criticize  the  reaction 
ary,    freedom-destroying  !  policies    to    totali- 
tarian political  parties  aad  totalitarian  gov- 
ernments. I 

Freedom  to  eradicate  the  un-American  con- 
niving of  those  who  woald  foist  alien  isms 
upon  America.  I 

Freedom  to  Invoke  the  established  agencies 
of  our  Oovemment  in  iombatmg  the  col- 
lectivlst  threat  to  our  American  heritage. 

Freedom  to  bring  one^  grievances  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  imdom- 
inated  by  the  executive  l>ranch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Freedom  to  appeal  to'  the  courts  of  the 
Nation,  assured  of  a  relgr^  of  law  rather  than 
of  personalities. 

Freedom  to  plan  one%  own  life   with 
minimum  of  Governinentj  dictation  and  con 
trol. 


Freedom  for  businessmen  to  adventure, 
to  expand  enterprise,  to  compete  so  long  as 
they  do  not  Injure  their  fellows. 

Freedom  to  choose  one's  own  Job. 

Freedom  to  own  one's  own  home,  farm,  or 
business  secure  from  governmental  snooping. 

Freedom  to  save  for  old  age.  for  educa- 
tion, and  for  sickness,  secure  in  the  rights 
of  private  property  ownership. 

Freedom  of  those  who  uphold  the  rights 
of  private  ownership  and  of  representative 
Oovemment.  to  express  their  views. 

Freedom,  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendly 
Government  encouragement,  to  unleash  the 
Inventive  genius  of  America,  under  our  proved 
system  of  fair  profit. 

Freedom  for  veterans  of  this  war  to  exer- 
cise free  choice,  free  will,  and  free  judgment 
in  rejoining  the  labor  and  management 
ranks  of  America. 

Freedom  to  engage  in  free  enterprise  with- 
out competition  from  Government-owned 
business. 


Start  Home  Buildini; 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  of  September  14, 
1945: 

STABT  HOME  BUILDINO 

A  statement  in  the  news  from  Washington 
that  order  L-41,  under  which  all  building 
materials  that  go  into  home  construction  are 
controlled,  will  be  relaxed  or  revoked  within 
a  few  weeks  is  a  strong  encouragement  to 
hope  for  speedy  return  to  peacetime  economy. 

Home  building  has  been  looked  to  as  one 
Of  the  main  spearheads  of  general  reconver- 
sion, and  a  lead  absorber  of  labor  released 
from  war  Industries.  For  example  ttoe  Na- 
tional Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association  cal- 
culates that  construction  of  300  average 
homes  will  create  directly  or  Indirectly  more 
than  900  full-time  jobs,  for  actual  work  on 
the  home  site  produces  off -site  labor  In  trans- 
portation and  transformation  of  raw  mater- 
ials, and  produces  new  centers  for  stores, 
shops  and  service  establishments  and  jobs 
therein. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  Portland  the 
first  year  of  availability  of  materials  and 
labor  will  result  In  construction  of  4,000  new 
homes,  the  second.  4.500;  the  thlrd^  3.600: 
the  fourth.  3,000.  These  are  estimates  made 
by  the  Portland  realty  board,  the  Portland 
Homes  Builders'  Association  and  by  experts 
representing  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co., 
who  made  a  3  months'  survey  for  the  In- 
formation of  public  utilities. 

As  job-producers,  the  building  of  4,000  new 
homes  in  Portland  would  make  full-time  em- 
ployment for  more  than  12,000  workers,  on 
the  basis  of  the  lumber  dealers'  figures.  And 
the  housing  shortage  is  Nationwide.  It  is  the 
estimated  potential  source  of  9,500,000  post- 
war jobs. 

Builders  and  home-planners  are  eager  to 
begin  work,  and  there  has  been  vehement  de- 
mand that  Government  agencies  release  con- 
trol of  materials.  Letters  and  telegrams, 
have  been  sent  to  the  construction  coor- 
dinator, the  reconversion  director,  the  White 
Hotise  and  to  Members  of  Congress  In  num- 
ber that  defies  estimate. 

They  have  been  inspired  by  a  strong 
sxisplcion,  fortified  by  known  activities,  that 
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the  National  Housing  Agency  and  the  OPA, 
backed  by  left-wing  labor  organizations,  were 
planning  a  whole  series  of  new  controls  over 
home  building.  Including  a  permit  system 
applying  to  every  new  house  built  In  the 
United  States,  with  supervision  of  costs  and 
regulation  of  material  prices.  It  was  argued 
that  new  controls  were  necessary  to  prevent 
Inflation. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Construction  Coordi- 
nator, Hugh  Potter,  has  recommended  relin- 
quishment of  all  controls,  and  has  pointed 
out  that  material  and  labor  supplies  will  keep 
ahead  of  current  needs  for  new  construction; 
that  new  building  volume  will  "dampen"  high 
prices  for  existing  homes;  that  consequently 
unrestrained  home  building  will  combat 
rather  than  promote  inflation.  The;  Potter 
recommendations  go  to  the  Reconver»>lon  Di- 
rector, John  W.  Snyder,  who,  as  Indicated, 
will  act  within  a  few  days.  But  so  strong 
Is  bureaucratic  and  other  pressi^re  that  the 
issue  may  go  to  the  White  House  for  settle- 
ment. 

Real-estate  men  report  that  the  housing 
situation  In  Portland  has  been  made  acute 
by  desire  of  occupants  of  Federal  housing 
projects  to  get  out  of  them  and  Into  some- 
thing else,  and  by  returned  servicemen  seek- 
ing living  quarters  for  their  families.  There 
is  a  complete  lack  of  houses  for  rent  that 
suit  their  wants.  So.  In  addition  to  the  job- 
creating  factor,  home  building  in  Portland 
would  relieve  discomfort,  even  hardship,  en- 
dured by  a  considerable  part  of  Portland's 
enlarged  population.  Free  enterprise  would 
move  faster  and  more  eflSclently  than  Gov- 
ernment-supervised enterprise.  It  wants  the 
go-ahead  signal,  and  It  ought  to  have  it  for 
the  common  benefit. 


Demobilization  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  LYUC  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  dfpiobilization  is  such  a  prob- 
lem thai  nkeislation  would  be  too  un- 
wieldly  and  too  inflexible  to  adequately 
meet  the  numerous  and  changing  condi- 
tions. For  that  reason  any  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  employed  to  re- 
lease our  troops,  in  my  judgment,  must 
result  from  administrative  action. 

I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  suggestions  I  have  submitted 
to  the  War  Department  in  a  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  September  IS,  1945. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  War. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Judge:  It  Is  quite  natural  that 
demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  Is  today's 
paramount  challenge  to  our  Government's 
top  men.  Because  I  am  conscious  of  your 
deep  concern  and  Interest  In  assisting  the 
Oovemment  in  making  Intelligent  and  sound 
decisions,  I  am  Imposing  upon  your  time  with 
a  few  suggestions. 

It  is  Imposslb  for  anyone  who  has  not 
recently  been  subjected  to  the  regimentation, 
segregation,  discipline,  and  weariness  of  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces  to  fully  appreciate 
the  desire  of  most  men  in  service  for  one 
thing:  That  is  release  and  return  to  the 
sUtus  of  a  civilian.    Nothing  else  matters. 


It  may  seem  unreasonable  to  some,  but  it  is 
the  most  reasonable  thought  in  the  world  to 
the  serviceman.  The  how,  why,  and  where- 
fore are  not  important. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  thinking  as  a  soldier, 
for  I  know  how  restless  and  perhaps  unrea- 
sonable and  bitter  I  would  be  if  I  were  still 
in  service  and  did  not  feel  that  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  return  me  immediately  to 
my  family  and  my  future. 

Let  us.  therefore,  not  reason,  but  imme- 
diately devise  a  prompt  and  efficient  method 
whereby  our  soldiers  can  have  what  they 
want — rettirn  to  normal  life.  They  have 
earned  It. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  ths  Army's  efforts 
except  to  say  that  they  are  not  -iatisfactory 
to  either  the  armed  forces  or  to  the  American 
public  In  general. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  following  figures 
are  approximately  accurate  as  to  the  length 
of  service  of  men  in  the  Army.  I  do  not 
have  available  figures  with  reference  to  men 
in  the  Navy : 
Less  than  1  year 1,000,000 

1  to  2  years 1, 450,  000 

2  to  3  years 3. 600,  000 

3  to  4  years 1,  200,  000 

Over  4  years 800,  000 

It  therefore  appears  on  the  face  of  It  that 
the  Army  can  immediately  discharge  men 
with  25  months  or  more  of  service  and  still 
retain  the  desired  2,500,000  men  (which  figure 

1  understand  is  being  disputed). 

The  simple  thing,  that  Is,  everybody  go 
home.  Is  Impossible.  I  do  suggest,  however, 
that  the  following  be  given  consideration: 

1.  That  all  men  with  25  or  more  months  of 
service,  who  are  outside  the  United  States, 
be  returned  by  the  first  available  transporta- 
tion, except  those  who  have  volunteered  to 
remain  in  service. 

2.  That  all  men  with  25  or  more  months  of 
service  be  processed  and  separated  from  serv- 
ice with  the  least  possible  delay,  using  the 
point  system  as  the  basis  of  priority. 

3.  That  all  men  with  25  or  more  months 
of  service,  not  certified  by  their  immediate 
commanding  officers  as  essential  to  either  the 
demobilization  plan  or  the  maintenance  of 
the  various  Installations,  be  furloughed  upon 
request  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  prop- 
erly processed  and  separated  from  service. 

4.  That  where  one  or  more  members  of  a 
family  have  been  killed,  have  died  as  the 
result  of  wounds,  accident,  or  disease,  or  have 
been  captured  or  reported  missing  in  action 
in  the  present  war,  the  remaining  member  or 
members  of  the  family  still  serving  In  the 
Army  be  immediately  discharged. 

5.  That  the  drafting  of  18-  and  19-year-old 
boys  be  immediately  discontinued,  and  that 
the  drafting  of  single  men  of  20  to  25  years 
of  age  be  continued,  service  not  to  exceed 

2  years,  with  the  proviso  that  those  drafted 
who  are  students  will  continue  to  have  ac- 
ceptable and  accredited  training,  equivalent 
to  2  years  of  college  work,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Army 

6.  That  the  possibility  of  the  lease  of  for- 
eign troops,  particularly  Chinese.  French, 
Polish,  and  Italian,  to  serve  under  United 
States  leadership  as  occupational  forces  be 
Investigated  and,  where  possible,  utilized. 

7.  That  as  many  civilians  as  can  be  re- 
cruited and  efficiently  utilized  be  employed 
in  the  demobilization  of  our  armed  forces. 

8.  That  all  men  not  eligible  for  discharge 
under  this  plan,  whose  education  has  been 
disrupted,  be  permitted,  where  possible,  to 
have  acceptable  and  accredited  training  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Army, 

9.  That  the  armed  forces  immediately  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  giving  hazardous 
training  to  all  men  subject  to  discharge  or 
who  'vill  be  subject  to  discharge  within  6 
months.  (This  applies  particularly  to  the 
air  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy.) 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  desire 
of  the  soldier  to  return  to  the  status  of  a 


civilian   Is  reasonable,  compelling,   and,   in 
most  cases,  thoroughly  justified. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  leadership 
which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  de- 
feat of  our  enemies  can  most  certainly  devise 
an  acceptable  system  of  demobilization  and 
can  do  it  quickly  and  efficiently. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  discharge  of  our 
responsibilities  for  keeping  this  Nation  strong 
in  the  futtire  will  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  the  intelligence  with  which  we  handle 
this  particular  matter  at  this  particular  time. 

Most  respectfully  submitted. 

John  E.  Ltxe. 
Member  of  Congrest. 


The  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

United  States  Guarantee  Co.. 
Toledo.  Ohio.  September  14,  1945. 
Hon.  Homer  A.  Ramet, 

Member    of    Congress.    Ninth     District 
of  Ohio,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Judge:  News  Items  state  the  atomic 
bomb  used  on  Japan  was  only  one-twenty 
thousandths   efficient.     For   argument   pur- 
poses, which  Is  the  practical  fact,  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  bomb  will  be  made  one-hun- 
dredth efficient.  In  which  case  a   10-pound 
bomb  will  be  far  more  destructive  than  the 
400-pound  bomb  dropped  on  Japan. 

If  10-pound  bombs  are  so  efficient,  then 
the  following  is  self-evident: 

1.  Can  be  carried  In  suit  cases  and  the 
jingo  Japs  can  carry  them  to  the  world's 
Industrial  centers  and  at  a  given  date  blow 
up  the  world's  resistance. 

2.  Armies  are  of  no  further  use,  except 
policing. 

3.  Navies  consisting  of  other  than  aircraft 
carriers  are  of  no  practical  use,  except  to 
transport  men  to  police  and  maintain  order. 

If  the  above  is  self-evident,  why  is  not  the 
following  wisdom? 

1.  No  induction  of  men  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  is  necessary.  The  small  forces  needed 
can  be  obtained  voluntarily. 

2.  Junk  all  warships  except  those  needed 
for  escorts  to  aircraft  carriers. 

3.  Stop  all  immigration  and  adopt  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  watching  every  movement  of 
visiting  foreigners,  and  ban  the  employment 
of  any  foreign-born  not  already  in  the 
country. 

4.  Move  all  Japs  to  Japan,  so  they  may 
rule  and  teach  that  countiy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  will  answer  the 
above  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  the  bomb  and  controls  the  raw 
materials  used  therein.  My  answer  Is  that 
nothing  one  man  has  discovered  cannot 
sooner  or  later  be  developed  by  another;  and 
I  am  willing  to  wager  the  Germans  will  be 
able  to  make  those  bombs  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  set  up  machinery  In  some  other 
country,  and  with  say  10,000  jingo  Japs  to 
carry  them  in  suit  eases  to  the  10,000  Indus- 
trial centers  of  the  world,  will  on  a  given 
date  blow  up  this  world's  resistance.  It 
wUl  take  a  Jap  jingo  to  carry  the  sneak 
bomb,  for  no  other  person,  except  one  who  is 
mad,  would  in  fact  commit  suicide.  There- 
fore, I  say  we  cannot  trust  any  foreigners, 
least  of  all  American  Japs,  who  wUl  be  given 
the  job  of  ruling  this  country.  In  which  they 
would  delight,  for  have  they  not  been  kicked 
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•itnind  since  their  dirty  rat  fathers  sneaked 
Into  this  country  over  the  un watched  Mexi- 
can and  Canadian  borders? 

I  am  writing  you  thia  long  letter  becauM 
I  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests and  safety  of  this  Nation  that  you  advo- 
cate the  following: 

1.  No  compulsory  military  service. 

a.  Limit  Army  to  size  needed  for  policing. 

3.  Limit  Navy  to  aircraft  carriers  and 
escorts  only. 

4  Maintain  a  large  and  well-distributed 
Air  Force. 

5.  Secret  storage  of  a  large  supply  of  atomic 
bombs  at  widespread  places  available  to  the 
Air  Forces. 

6.  Ban  Immigration  and  employment  of 
any  foreigner  not  already  residing  In  the 
United  States  of  America. 

7  Deport  all  persona  of  Jap  blood  to  their 
homeland  to  rule  and  educate  that  nation. 

I  know  you  will  be  depressed  by  this  long 
letter,  which  I  hope  you  find  It  possible  to 
give  this  question  the  consideration  it  so 
tirgently  needs.  Now  is  the  time  to  either 
keep  faith  with  our  dead  and  the  Nation  or 
admit  that  we  are  unworthy  of  the  victory  wa 
have  been  given. 

Tours  sincerely, 

LuKx  H.  SFOoma. 


Letter  Fron  Ex-Prisoners  of  War  In 
GermAny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

oncsaBAcmjsjETTs 

IN  THE  HOU6K  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  September  17,  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rbcorb.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Septsmbzb  7.  1945. 

Dear  Mks.  Rocns:  We  request  yo\ir  ef- 
forts in  our  endeavor  to  stir  Into  action  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St.itcs  and  the  people 
for  whom  we  fotight  and  suffered.  For  your 
acti<ni  In  our  behalf  we.  the  forgotten  men  of 
our  great  Army,  stand  and  salute  you  and 
all  ths  men  who  follow  your  plea  in  our 
behalf. 

Thia  letter  is  the  voice  of  experience  of  ex- 
prlaoners  of  war  of  the  German  Nazi  Govern- 
ment. While  It  is  endorsed  by  but  a  few  we 
know  it  is  the  feeling  of  thousands  of  others. 
We  ex-prisoners  who  spent  months  of  hell 
suffering  in  hunger,  filth  and  Uce-lnfested 
Oerman  prison  camps  want  an  explanation 
of  why  we  are  the  forgotten  men  of  this  war. 
Why  have  we  been  pushed  to  the  rear  when 
the  subject  of  deserving  discharges  is  brought 
forward,  and  why  all  the  publicity  of  our 
buddies-in-arms  as  to  their  mistreatment 
and  suffering  in  Jap  prison  camps  if  nothing 
Is  to  be  done  in  their  and  our  behalf?  Where 
are  great  leaders  when  we  need  them?  We 
fought  in  the  European  theater  of  operations 
and  In  various  armies,  and  our  generals 
proved  themselves  tike  beet. 

We  had  as  our  commander  of  all  Allied 
forces  the  greatest  military  strategist  this 
modem  world  will  see.  Now  with  VJ-day 
come  and  gone,  why  ar«  we  who  withstood  the 
ordeal  of  German  and  Jap  prison  horror  Just 
plain  slmfriy  forgotten?  Before  VJ-day  we 
realisetf  when  told  that  we  must  help  to  de- 
feat the  Jap  and  proxidly  we  Joined  in.  Now 
we  alt  back  and  mA  each  other  if  anybody 
gives  a  damn  about  us. 

We  firmly  bellere  ourselTes  worthy  of  a 
balated  statement  as  to  our  status  now  that 
the  war  Is  over.  We  the  undersigned  encloae 
tetter  asking  action  In  our  behalf. 


EXTENSION  O 
or 


Perfecdyj  SUly 

REMARKS 


T 


HON.  ROBERfT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaj/.  September  18,  1945 
Speaker 


under  leave 

in  the  Record.  I 

editorial  from  the 

of  September  14, 


the  charge  recently 
the  Labor  Party  in 


and  speak  for  them- 

had  promised  during 

nationalize  both  the 

the  basic  British  in- 


It  was  not  to  be 
ijemiany.  Jtady,  and 


Mr.  RICH.    Mr 
to  extend  my  remarlds 
include  the  following 
Bristol  (Pa.)   Courier 
1945: 

President  Truman  op«ned  a  most  Interest- 
ing and  important  flelc  of  debate  when  he 
termed  "perfectly  silly" 
made  in  Congress  that 
England  is  seeking  Ameiican  loans  to  finance 
the  British  program  of  iiational  socialism. 

The  only  thing  silly  about  the  situation 
Is  the  picture  of  the  Prdsident  of  the  United 
States  attempting  to  dismiss  the  matter  with 
two  words. 

The  facts  are  obvious 
selves.     The  Labor  Party  1 
the  British  elections  to 
Bank  of  England  and 
dustries  in  the  near  fuiture,  and  ultimately 
the  land  itself. 

The  method  by  which  thia  was  to  be  done 
was  made  entirely  clea^. 
by  confiscation  as  in 
Russia,  nor  by  using  government  restrictions 
to  drive  private  ownership  to  bankruptcy,  as 
appears  to  he  the  Ne|v  Deal  program  in 
America. 

British  nationalizatioi  was  to  be  done  by 
outright  purchase.  The  Government  planned 
to  buy  up  the  underiyiiig  ownership  of  the 
biUions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  involved. 

This  Is  at  least  an  honest  and  forthright 
method,  but  it  would  require  a  vast  amount 
of  money.  The  British  Government  Is  even 
more  heavily  mortgaged  than  our  own. 

Where  would  the  money  t>e  found? 

That's  where  Uncle  Sim  comes  in. 

The  New  Deal  has  bedn  tossing  billions  of 
American  resources  abou  t  recklessly  in  foreign 
politics  for  a  dozen  year  b. 

Why  shouldn't  we  fool  the  bill  of  national- 
izing British  finance  anjd  Industry? 

Of  course,  no  one  in  ^Is  right  mind  would 
expect  the  British  Labbr  Party  to  ask  for 
the  money  In  exactly  thf 

The  official  distress  of 
men  at  the  abrupt  terr 
might  lead  to  the  susj: 
hoped  to  use  that  for 
national  socialism.  i 

Now  they  are  here  seeking  some  other  sub- 
sidization for  their  prooram. 

They  want  American  money — anywhere 
from  $3,000,000,000  to  j$6,000.000,000  of  It. 
Thej  would  prefer  not  fiavlng  any  nonsense 
about  being  expected  to|  pay  It  back  or  even 
pay  Interest  on  it. 

What  they  have  in  inind  is  a  gift,  not 
a  loan:  and  it  is  not  accurate  to  say  they 
are  asking  it — demandiag  ts  the  word. 

In  the  flowery  language  of  diplomacy  a 
very  direct  threat  Is  m4de  about  what  they 
say  they  would  do  if  thejloan  Is  refused. 

They  threaten  a  trade  Var  with  America. 

The  sterling  blot-,  the  Intricacies  of  foreign 
exchange,  and  tight  diacriminatory  barriers 
against  American  exports  would  be  the  weap- 
ons of  such  a  trade  war.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  ihey  offer  President 
Truman  aid  and  comfort!  In  realizing  the  New 
Deal  dream  of  "global  f^ee  trade"  if  he  will 
only  pony  up  the  neefed  Yankee  dollars. 
Even  this  proposal  haaja  string  to  It — the 
time  when  they  would  lear  down  their  own 
discriminations  against  American  goods  Is 
pushed  off  into  the  far-flistant  future.  The 
British  are  too  realist  la  on  the  subject  of 
tariff  and  other  protect  ons  of  their  stand- 


terms. 

I  the  nation's  spokes- 

latlcn  of  lend-lease 

Icion  that  they  had 

of  gift  to  finance 


•rds  of  living  to  be  fooled  by  the  Illusions 
of  our  own  State  Department. 

President  Truman  says  it  is  "perfectly  silly" 
to  claim  all  this  spells  a  request  for  America 
to  finance  British  socialism. 

But  why  is  the  charge  silly? 

True,  the  money  would  be  used  Indirectly, 
not  directly,  for  socialism — the  loan  would 
simply  free  other  resources  in  Britain  for 
such  VM. 

It  is  precisely  as  if  a  child,  wi.thing  to  buy 
a  worthless  toy  with  a  quarter  intended  for 
a  copybook,  should  denumd  another  quar- 
ter— not  for  the  toy,  of  course,  but  for  the 
notebook. 

A  great  deal  of  fancy  language  and  argu- 
ment is  going  to  be  advanced  to  try  to  defend 
the  President's  plan. 

We  will  be  told  that.  Just  as  the  New  Deal- 
ers insist  lend-lease  was  not  a  handout  but 
an  investment,  so  the  new  loans  would  be 
a  further  iiwestment — this  time  not  in  vic- 
tory but  in  peace. 

"The  gifts  would  be  an  Investment,  of 
course — but  an  Investment  in  communism. 

How  much  of  your  money  do  you  want 
used  for  such  a  purpose? 

The  amount  suggested  for  British  loans 
figtires  out  to  between  930  and  $40  each  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America. 

It  will  come  out  of  the  taxes  you  pay — will 
go  to  raise  those  taxes  by  the  amount  In- 
volved. 

If  you  are  the  wage  earner  of  a  family  of 
five,  do  you  wish  to  pay  $100  to  $200  extra  to 
the  Government  to  help  the  British  Labor 
Party  keep  its  political  promises? 

President  Truman's  statement  that  the 
British  have  every  right  to  adopt  whatever 
form  of  government  they  wish  Is  all  right  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

But  why  ask  the  American  people  to  finance 
their  blunders? 


Radio  Address  of  L.  J.  Melrose,  Director 
of  Publicity,  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted,  there  is 
herewith  inserted  a  radio  talk  by  L.  J. 
Melrose,  director  of  publicity.  Minnesota 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Mr.  Melrose's 
talk  is  of  particular  value  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  its  timeliness.    It  follows: 

Raiding  ot  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation funds  by  former  war  plant  work- 
ers who  refuse  to  go  back  to  work,  is  under 
fuU  headway  today,  with  thousands  of  dol- 
lars pouring  out  of  the  State  treasury  to 
idlers  who  refuse  to  take  the  fine  Jobs  offered 
in  practicaUy  aU  branches  of  industry.  This 
deplorable  situation  is  of  especial  Interest  to 
farmers,  as  It  means  that  farm  prices  are 
botmd  to  crash  unless  some  influences  can 
be  set  afoot  that  will  compel  these  people  to 
work  rather  than  live  on  relief. 

I  have  seen  no  estimate  of  what  this  situa- 
tion will  cost  the  producer  of  beef,  pork,  or 
dairy  products,  but  the  TUden  Produce  Co. 
said  that  unless  turkey  processing  plants 
could  get  help,  growers  would  lose  5  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  dollar  on  a  ao-potmd  bird.  If 
turkeys  cannot  be  dressed  in  time  to  compete 
for  Government  orders  that  may  be  with- 
drawn on  October  1. 

The  alarming  proportions  of  the  raid  by 
Idlers  on  the  State's  tinemploymcnt   com- 
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pensation  funds  is  seen  In  the  fact  that 
checks  will  be  mailed  this  week  to  3.000 
Idlers,  in  amounts  ranging  from  $7  to  $20 
a  week.  Meanwhile  business  is  stagnating 
because  of  a  shortage  of  help.  Not  only  are 
the  stockyards  at  South  St.  Paul  tied  hand 
and  foot  by  the  help  shortage — the  building 
trades,  manufacturers  of  badly  needed  civil- 
ian goods,  and  retail  stores  are  desperately 
short  handed. 

A  great  building  boom  could  be  under  way 
right  now  if  carpenters  and  other  building 
tradesmen  were  willing  to  work,  and  there 
was  anything  for  them  to  work  with.  But 
there  is  a  shortage  of  concrete  blocks,  and 
lumber,  and  everything  else  needed  in  home 
building,  because  labor  refuses  to  work  in 
these  industries. 

These  facts  were  brought  out  at  a  meeting 
of  a  large  delegation  of  St.  Paul  men  with 
Victor  Chrlstgau.  director  of  the  Minnesota 
Division  of  Employment  and  Security,  and 
Dreng  BJornaara,  State  director  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission. 

Here  is  what  Alfred  D.  Stedman  wrote 
about  the  meeting  for  this  morning's  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press: 

"Instead  of  the  dreaded  problem  of  peace- 
time unemployment,  Minnesota  Is  up  against 
widespread  shortages  of  labor  that  are  de- 
laying recovery  and  hampering  the  market- 
ing of  the  Northwest's  bumper  farm  produc- 
tion. State  unemplo3mient  olQcials  were  told 
by  Minnesota  employers  Thursday." 

Livestock  handlers  at  South  St.  Paul  are 
advising  farmers  to  hold  back  shipments  of 
cattle,  and  poultry  plants  at  many  points  in 
the  State  are  turning  away  offerings  of  tur- 
keys and  chickens,  it  was  said. 

With  the  big  movement  of  cattle  and  poul- 
try still  to  come,  the  situation  unless  quickly 
remedied,  will  become  very  serious,  the  State 
oflBcials  were  told.  The  perrait  system  may 
have  to  be  used  to  regulate  cattle  shipments, 
they  learned.  The  labor  shortages  ^e  so 
acute  In  the  construction  industries  that  they 
threaten  to  delay  the  postwar  building  boom 
very  materially,  it  was  said. 

While  these  widespread  labor  shortages 
exist.  11.000  persons  have  api)lled  for  unem- 
ployment-benefits checks  in  Minnesota  since 
VJ-day,  and  questions  were  raised  whether 
there  is  a  general  tendency  among  workers 
leaving  war  plants  to  think  that  they  can 
take  a  vacAt|on.  at  Minnesota's  expense  by 
applying  for  unemployment  compensation. 

The  officials  were  asked  ami  agreed  to  sup- 
ply the  facts  as  to  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits being  paid  in  this  State.  They  reported 
that  32.000  workers  have  becm  laid  off  since 
VJ-day.  Of  these,  11,000  applied  for  unem- 
ployment benefits,  leaving  21,000  that  did 
not  apply.  A  2-weeks'  waiting  period  is  re- 
quired before  payment  can  begin.  Only 
those  are  eligible  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  and  who  have  not  refused  any  offer 
of  "suitable  emplojrment" — the  determina- 
tion which  Is  suitable  being  up  to  the  State 
office.  Thia  week,  the  first  that  benefits  can 
be  sent  to  those  t>ecoming  unemployed  since 
■VJ-day.  checks  carrying  from  $7  to  $20  will 
be  mailed  to  3,000  persona  among  the  11,000 
applicants. 

The  situation  at  South  St.  Paul  has  be- 
come so  serious  that  commission  men  are 
asking  farmers  to  hold  back  cattle  now.  and 
there  is  danger  that  the  slipping  permits 
system  used  2  years  ago  to  retjulate  the  heavy 
movement  of  hogs  will  havu  to  be  invoked 
this  year  as  to  cattle.  Edwin  J.  Gruber.  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Union  Stockyards 
Co..  said.  This  would  be  similar  to  the  situ- 
ation that  has  developed  in  the  Minneapolis 
grain  markeU.  Prices  of  cs.ttle  will  be  af- 
fected unless  It  is  avoided  at  South  St.  Paul, 
Superintendent  Gruber  said. 

'\^'hlle  this  was  going  on  here  In  Minnesota, 
captive  Congressmen  in  Washington  were  put- 
ting up  a  strong  fight  for  a  Hation-wide  pro- 
gram of  so-called  unemplojment  pay,  run- 
ning up  to  $35  a  week  for  Idlurs.    Fortunately 


a  better  type  of  people  were  able  ^  be  'heard 
as  well  as  the  labor  union  operators  and  the 
chronic  chlselers  who  think  that  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
a  living. 

Farm  organizations,  including  the  Farm 
Bureau,  have  told  their  story  and  it  seems 
that  this  proposed  $36  a  week  bounty  to  idlers 
has  been  knocked  down  to  a  $25  figtire,  and 
thanks  to  the  patriotism  and  energy  of 
good  citizens.    Even  this  deal  may  not  stick. 

A  dispute  is  on  right  now  as  to  how  many 
weeks  of  this  bounty  for  Idlers  shall  be  given 
to  the  applicant.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sentiment  throughout  the  Nation  that 
the  entire  unemployment  compensation 
scheme  should  be  held  in  abeyance  with  no 
payments  from  it  at  all  until  there  issunem- 
ployment  in  America,  and  no  one  even  pre- 
tends to  maintain  that  there  aren't  a  dozen 
Jobs  for  every  willing  applicant  today. 

Minnesota's  Congressman,  Hakold  KNtn- 
soN  is  one  of  those  who  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  defending  the  people  of  this  Nation 
from  this  $25  a  week  bonus  to  idlers,  and 
from  some  of  the  compromise  plans  sug- 
gested by  those  who  believe  in  this  sort  of 
thing. 


Postwar  Plan  for  Our  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TEN  N  ESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  thoughtful  and  well-con- 
sidered plan  which  will  be  of  economic 
benefit  to  our  veterans  and  which  will 
furnish  employment  to  millions  of  people. 
The  program  was  prepared  and  put  for- 
ward by  C.  E.  Weddington,  a  prominent 
and  capable  businessman  of  Brownsville, 
Tenn.  It  was  published  in  the  States- 
Graphic  of  Brownsville  on  September  14. 
1945.  To  the  oflBcials  of  various  depart- 
ments and  Members  of  Congress  vitally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  returning 
servicemen,  I  earnestly  call  this  program 
to  your  attention.  The  plan  as  pub- 
lished in  the  States -Graphic  is  Included 
herein: 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  confronts 
us  today  is  the  restoration  of  our  soldiers 
to  normal  life. 

We  can  never  repay  for  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  for  us,  but  it  Is  our  obligation, 
our  privilege  to  give  them  a  new  lease  on  life 
by  furnishing  them  with  security,  content- 
ment, opportunity  for  advancement.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
bonus.  The  bonus  plan  needs  a  substitute. 
We  have  experienced  its  inadequacy,  its 
futUity. 

Let's  try  something  more  stable  and  far- 
reaching  than  the  bonus.  Let's  give  the  boys 
a  deed  to  a  home  and  land  with  stipulation 
not  to  be  sold  during  the  lifetime  of  the  re- 
cipient. Such  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  with 
Government  land  or  land  in  any  conununlty 
wher  location  is  desired.  The  Government 
now  owns  much  land  scattered  throughout 
farming  sections  as  weU  as  the  Government 
domain. 

This  plan  would  operate  millions  of  small 
farms.  The  ideas  will  grow  on  you.  Potential 
taxes  from  such  properties  would  eventtially 
wipe  out  our  national  debt.  Our  agrlctU- 
tural  orgEinlzatlon  is  already  set  up  to  help 
small  farmers  get  on  their  feet  and  suc- 
ceed. The  AAA  could  help  get  the  boys 
started.  Our  overseas  boys  have  contacted 
small  landowners  in  England.  France,  Bel- 


glum,  and  Germany,  and  they  have  learned 
something  about  Intensive  farming  on  small 
acreage  and  how  it  pays.  This  plan  will 
force  the  land  to  be  occupied  and  cultivated. 
Small  farms  are  the  life  of  the  community 
and  Nation.  This  plan  will  bring  prosperity 
and  happiness  after  the  frightful  calamity 
of  war. 

How  can  these  lands  be  secured?  Why, 
they  already  belong  to  Uncle  Sam.  Who  will 
gainsay  his  right  and  power  to  take  of  his 
own  and  give  it  to  his  soldier  boys  who  have 
achieved  so  well  in  this  emergency?  Hia 
right  to  requisition  has  not  been  canceled. 
Where  the  emergency  exists  he  has  power 
complete  over  our  lives  and  property,  and  this 
emergency  wUl  not  be  over  until  our  boys  are 
brought  back  to  their  communities  and  given 
a  fresh  start  in  life. 

Let  Uncle  Sam  buy  such  lands  and  pay 
fair  prices  for  them,  either  through  voluntary 
cooperation  with  present  landowners,  or 
by  requisition.  Many  of  the  boys  would  be 
willing  to  settle  on  Government  lands,  but 
most  of  them  would  want  to  locate  in  their 
own  communities.  It  would  be  a  b!g  under- 
taking, but  we  are  used  to  big  things,  now. 
Why  not  put  over  this  wonderful  plan  for 
our  boys  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  eSlab- 
lish  and  maintain  homes  of  their  own? 
Home  is  the  aim  and  ambition  of  otir  boys 
right  now.  Let's  see  to  it  that  they  are  situ- 
ated in  homes  and  farms  of  their  own. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  great  many  boys 
would  not  want  to  go  in  farming  as  an  occu- 
pation. Even  so,  let  them  rent  out  or  manage 
this  property  under  Government  supervision 
from  whatever  they  happen  to  locate.  In- 
deed, it  will  be  a  delightful  old-age  prospect 
for  them.  Most  all  successful  men  have  a 
yearning  for  farm  life  and  farm  experience. 

But  you  may  ask  how  are  the  products  of 
these  farms  to  be  rrxarketed.  There  wlU  be 
plenty  of  demand  for  all  the  food  and  live- 
stock, as  well  as  poultry  from  such  farms  for 
years  to  come.  Think  of  how  badly  Europe 
and  other  continents  are  in  need  of  farm 
products  now. 

This  property  would  belong  to  the  boys  to 
do  as  they  pleased  with  as  long  as  they  live. 
After  their  death,  the  property  should  auto- 
matically revert  to  their  wives  during  their 
lifetime,  and  then  to  the  heirs  to  do  with  as 
they  see  fit. 

Let  Uncle  Sam  Invest  the  equivalent  of 
$10,000  in  a  home  and  farm  for  each  soldier. 
Let  the  home  be  modern  with  bath  flxttires 
and  equipped  with  refrigeration  and  radio. 
The  Government  can  purchase  Itimber,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  on  a  large  scale  and 
all  of  the  emergency  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  this  war  can  be  utilized  in  this  plan 
to  make  homes  for  the  boys.  Think  of  the 
employment  such  a  plan  wotxld  afford.  Ten 
million  houses  will  have  to  be  built;  10,000,000 
bathtubs,  10.000,000  refrigerators.  10.000.000 
radios,  will  have  to  be  manufactured,  as  well 
as  millions  of  necessary  farm  implements. 
There  would  be  no  end  to  the  stimulus,  all 
Industry,  large  and  small,  would  receive  In 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these 
homes.  It  would  make  the  dream  come  true 
of  "60,000,000  Jobs." 

Our  leaders  in  both  parties  have  been 
promising  us  in  glowing  terms  that  we  are 
to  have  60,000,000  Jobs  provided  for  us  after 
the  war.  None  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know, 
have  offered  a  concrete  plan  to  provide  these 
Jobs.  This  plan  in  taking  care  of  our  boys 
wUl  do  that  very  thing. 

A  building  program  for  the  entire  Nation 
is  imperative  right  now.  There  is  a  serious 
shortage  of  hotises  all  over  the  country — 
in  our  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  on  our 
farms.  This  plan  would  generate  a  building 
program  on  our  farm  lands  alone  that  would 
extend  from  coast  to  coast  and  the  cost  of 
the  whole  plan  would  be  absorbed  by  the  in- 
creased taxation  these  vast  improvements 
would  contribute  to  our  public  treasuries  in 
addition  to  taxes  from  incomes  tliese  farms 
would  foster. 
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We  havt  ft  trtmendotis  public  debt  on 
our  bands.  It  has  got  to  be  paid.  How  else 
can  tt  be  paid  directly  or  indirectly  from 
tiie  aoU?  The  poasibUttles  of  this  plan  from 
a  standpoint  of  productiou.  trade  expansion, 
and  bousing  sukggers  the  imagination. 

This  plan  affords  the  opportunity  of  link- 
ing the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  soldiers 
with  the  welfare  ot  our  beloved  country  In 
this  period  of  readjustment.  There  Is  a  hue 
and  cry  for  a  big  building  program.  Let's 
build  for  the  soldiers.  There  is  a  reasonable 
demand  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
property  values.  Let  s  use  our  soldiers  as  a 
basis  and  as  beneficiaries  of  such  an  ideal. 

We  have  draiced  and  used  for  our  own 
protection  2.  3,  4.  and  5  years  of  our  boys* 
lives.  They  have  saved  our  country.  Think 
of  the  multiplied  billions  we  would  have  lost 
If  it  had  not  been  for  them — not  to  speak  oi 
the  abject  slavery  the  future  would  have 
held  In  store  for  us.  Indeed,  we  do  appre- 
ciate our  boys.  Nothing  is  too  good  for  them. 
Let  us  show  our  appreciation  In  this  plan 
to  give  them  a  home  and  farm. 

Our  giant  war -bond  Issues  have  been  over- 
subscribed many  times.  Once  this  plan  is 
thoroughly  explained,  a  bond  Issue  sufficient 
to  cover  this  pl\n  would  be  over -subscribed 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  fervor. 

Who  knows  that  this  plan  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  the  eventual  "beating  of  swords 
Into  plowshares  and  spears  Into  pruning 
hooks?" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaatiH  um.'its 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  i*emarks  in  the  Rtcou).  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  rae  over  Station  WBZA. 
Boston  and  Sprlngfleld.  Mass..  on  the 
CIO  Weekly  Program.  Sunday.  Septem- 
ber 16.  1945: 

Ou  August  6.  IMA.  the  first  atomic  bomb 
«as  dropped  and  a  revululioxi  occurred  in 
human  society.  The  day  before,  seemed  like 
-A  tbouaaod  years  behind,  in  term-i  of  the 
earth-ahaklng  challeiige  to  clvlllzaUon.  Fur 
man  had  found  the  secret  of  nature's  energy 
and  had  used  it  with  t*rrtfyiiig  effect.  F«c«d 
with  the  gi'eateet  crisis  lu  ths  history  of  the 
human  race,  man  woiidei-ed  if  be  would  be 
able  to  master  the  enei);i<M  he  had  dls- 
cuvered  or  whether  be  would  become  their 
victim. 

I  kMlleve  that  all  of  us  soberly  realised  on 
that  fateful  day.  how  Ul- prepared  we  weie 
tu  (ovem  this  tremendous  power.  Tlit  time 
had  comt  for  a'.l  of  us  to  grow  up  in  our 
thlnklug.  to  develop  our  capacity  tivr  po- 
litical, K^ctuI,  nnd  economic  sdaptution.  so 
that  we  mtghi  control  this  pu«rr  for  the  good 
of  all,  or  tlae  be  extermUiatrd  by  it. 

Today  we  know  that  our  free  scclety  de> 
ptnds  upon  our  btunan  reaponalblUty  to 
each  othrr.  T^e^e  can  be  no  other  way. 
The  days  of  ruthie»s,  predatory  individualism 
are  gone  forever.  The  atomic  age,  which  we 
have  Just  entered,  demands  voluntary  team- 
work from  ill. 

In  the  early  day*  of  our  Nntloo.  when 
private  entarprtae  was  on  a  stnnll  scale,  a 
nan  could  do  as  he  ple.-vwd  in  buaineu.  with- 
out eudangcrtng  the  livelihood  of  his  fellow- 
Kket).  The  Industrial  age  and  the  develop- 
ntent  ot  maa*  production,  however,  ch&ng\d 
the  picture  completely.  Tens  of  thousands 
oi  workers  now  depended  upi^n  corvorauons 


for  their  very  existence.  With  the  coming 
of  chain  stores  and  moaopolies,  freedom  of 
enterprise  for  the  avetage  American  was 
being  steadily  constricted.  Vaix  pools  of  eco- 
nomic power  were  channeled  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  men.  Giant  iudjustrial  empires  grew 
up  within  the  United  Slates,  with  more  di- 
rect, real  power  than  tl^at  exercised  by  the 
government  of  the  peoile.  The  abuses  of 
this  lawless  system  flnaily  plunged  the  Na- 
tk>n  into  the  most  tragic  depression  of  its 
history.  There  was  no  rork  for  millions  in 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Our  whole 
economy  was  paralyzed  by  fear.  It  was  at 
this  grave  crisis  that  a  political  revolution 
swept  irresponsible  leaders  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  people  demanded  a  big  gov- 
emroei^t  to  curb  the  excesses  of  big  biisiness. 
This  in' turn  posed  other]  problems,  for  it  was 
from  the  tyranny  of  gsverninent  that  our 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  to  found  a 
society  of  free  men.  li  was  not  simply  a 
question  of  leaving  ttale  tyrannies  of  the 
Old  World  behind  thei^  They  wanted  to 
make  certain  that  no  new  tyranny,  however 
disguised,  wovild  rise  tolpiague  them  in  the 
new.  In  the  emergence  of  the  1930's  the 
people  called  upon  thelj  Government  to  In- 
tervene in  order  to  prevent  chaos.  Even  as 
they  did  so.  they  knew  tl  lat  this  could  not  be 
the  final  solution.  Ticugh  other  people 
surrendered  to  dlctatcrihips,  the  American 
workers,  with  firm  faith  in  democracy,  looked 
for  an  Instrument  which  would  express  the 
free  will  and  Intelligenca^of  the  millions  who 
were  striving  for  economic  liberty.  They 
found  this  repre8entatit)n  In  organized  la- 
bor, which  attracted  followers  in  ever-In- 
creasing numbers.  | 

Then  war  broke  ani  Americans  closed 
ranks.  Government,  labor,  luid  industry 
worked  together,  amazing  the  world  with 
the  productive  unity  tliat  Is  possible  in  our 
way  of  life.  Having  dane  this  in  time  of 
war.  we  shall  be  satisfied]  with  no  less  in  time 
of  peace.  Before  the  tfu-eat  from  without, 
we  worked  together  falrlV.  Before  the  threat 
from  within  we  must  d<l  the  snme.  For  the 
American  public  will  noi  tolentte  extremists 
who  may  seek  to  profit  {by  stiiTing  up  con- 
fusion or  by  putung  ttie  selflKh  Interest  of 
any  individual  or  any  grbup  above  the  living 
needs  of  the  people. 

The  sudden  ending  of' the  w;ir  reeulted  In 
mounting  unemploymenk.  More  soldiers  are 
being  discharged  each  »y  and  are  coming 
home  to  try  and  find  employment  along  with 
displaced  war  workers.  |Cauy  of  our  cttlaens 
are  worried  as  they  vliw  the  fuiiire.  To 
thom.  the  word  "reconv^ion"  sounds  like  a 
slow  and  painful  procejn^ 

They  remember  the  ichron  c  unemploy- 
ment that  begged  down  our  economy  be- 
tween the  years  1929  nnjl  1041.  They  know, 
from  personal  experieiue,  the  cost  In  suf- 
fering. In  underprivilrgtid  children,  and  the 
dreariness  of  lives  that  are  denied  normal 
work  fulfillment.  They  wondrr  how  a  Na- 
tion like  the  United  Stites,  with  no  excuse 
for  poverty,  allows  T.OOC.OOO  nen  to  dangle, 
year  after  year,  allowing  '  hem  ro  opportunity 
to  recover  their  aelf-resject. 

It  la  not  even  good  biisineae.  When  labor 
Is  unemployed  and  pay  rolls  s re  at  a  mini- 
mum. Industry  nUlTers  fnm  shrunken  mir- 
keta  and  thinned-out  drmand  Farm  sur- 
ptuses  pile  up  and  prirps  decline.  For  nil 
elements  In  the  economic  process  either  rise 
or  fall  together.  No  oie  cai)  stand  aside 
from  this  problem,  bclltning  hlmnelf  un- 
touched by  It,  Unemplc  yment  U  a  n.-xtioiml 
problem  and.  If  unnolveS.  becomes  a  drain 
on  the  whole  economy. 

If  it  becomes  contmuous.  It  weakens  our 
aoctal  Institutions  and  provokes  a  dangerous 
unrest.  Without  peace  a  home,  we  can  make 
no  contribution  to  the  world  peace  upon 
which  Qiir  elvtltaatlou  depends. 

I  have  j:uri)ose!y  sketched  the  conae- 
quencee  of  failure  in  orlcr  to  arouse  in  all 
of  us  an  awareness  of  cur  responsibility  In 
this  matter.    The  prubluna  ol  recouvei-alou 


can  be  more  dilBcult  If  we  make  them  so. 
We  must  betLT  In  mind  that  a  shift  from  ail- 
out  production  of  war  goods  to  an  all-out 
production  of  peacetin«  goods  cannot  be 
achieved  overnight.  A  certain  measure  of 
temporary  unemployment  is  unavoidable.  It 
is  during  this  period  that  we  must  exercise 
patience  and  understanding  so  that  the 
change-over  may  bt  eflected  without  the  de- 
lays caused  by  passion  and  prejudice. 

To  those  who  fear  wide-spread  unemploy- 
ment. I  would  like  to  present  cerUln  encour- 
aging facts.  Only  T.CXW.OOO  persons  out  of 
51,000  000  civilian  employees  were,  or  are,  em- 
ployed in  plants  or  services  which  will  make 
large  permanent  lay-offs  or  which  will  have 
major  engineering  problems  of  conversion. 
The  rest  are  doing  exactly  the  same  job  in 
peace  as  they  did  in  war.  Farming,  textiles, 
railroading,  papennaklng.  shoPs.  electric  light 
and  power,  lumber,  all  these  will  go  on  as 
before  with  no  mechanical  changes  required. 

Look  at  yourself  and  your  own  home. 
Think  of  the  goods  you  have  needed  and  gone 
without  for  the  4  years  during  which  produc- 
tion for  war  had  top  priority.  You  need 
clothes,  shoes.  Irons,  refrigerators,  radios, 
and  many  other  household  items.  Your  liv- 
ing quarters  are  in  need  of  repair  work,  paint- 
ing, and  decorating.  Millions  of  Americans 
need  new  homes  and  new  automobiles. 

Six  and  a  half  million  couples  who  married 
during  the  war  have  purchased  little  house- 
hold equipment.  Returning  servicemen  will 
swell  the  demand  still  further. 

Business  and  industry,  which  have  accumu- 
lated huge  financial  reserves,  will  be  in  the 
market  for  sizable  purchases.  Double-shift 
and  three-shift  operation  has  taken  Its  toll 
of  equipment.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce e8tim.>»tee  that  Industry  will  spend 
•25.000,0000.000  on  replacements  and  inven- 
tories. 

Shortages  of  labor  and  materials  have  com- 
pelled local  and  State  governments  to  cut 
maintenance  to  the  l)one.  Much  new  con- 
struction of  school  buildings,  hospitals, 
brtdcea.  roads,  water  and  atwerafc  systems 
wa«  postponed  during  the  war. 

To  this  picture,  duplicated  all  over  the 
world,  add  the  void  left  by  war's  destruction. 
The  needs  of  the  ravaged  countries  are  enor- 
mous at  the  very  time  that  their  productive 
capacity  has  born  whittled  down.  As  a 
reault,  the  United  States  sunds  to  be  the 
great  supfdler  for  world  markets. 

These  nre  the  needs.  What  about  the  pur- 
chasing power  which  converts  nMd  into  actlvs 
demandf 

Never  before  In  history  has  there  been  such 
a  backlog  of  purchasing  power  such  as  exists 
in  this  Nation  today.  Sheer  lack  of  civilian 
goods  has  compelled  us  to  save  well  over 
$100.000  000  000.  Most  of  this  Is  In  liquid 
assets,  readily  convertible  Into  goods.  Bust- 
ness  has  increased  Its  holdings  by  more  than 
forty  billions  since  I69f.  Ths  cash  and  tn> 
vestments  of  State  fovernments  alone  havs 
Increased  »btiut  two  and  one-half  times  in 
th^t  same  period.  Conservative  estimates 
from  nil  sources,  indicate  a  total  demand  of 
$173,000,000,000  or  seven  billion  more  than 
the  estimatad  output  of  67000,000  men  at 
currmt  tflteitncy.  At  this  mte  we  can  pro- 
vide Mm  WMO.OOO  Jobs  which  the  latt  Prtai- 
d«»nt  Wocaavtlt  and  more  recently  Secretary 
of  Conmaree  Henry  Wallace  have  declared  to 
be  the  solution  to  Amcrlco's  economic  ills. 

This  goal  of  full  peacetime  employment  can 
be  reached  if  ths  Government,  as  soon  as 
poHttAt,  reduces  taxation  in  order  to  snoour- 
aft  tht  risk  capital  which  provides  new  Jobs: 
to  enablt  small  business  to  expand  and  to 
give  tbs  lower-Income  consumer  more  pur* 
chasing  power. 

Most  wartime  controls  will  soon  be  a  thing 
ol  tht  past  but  we  must  mslntain  some  curb 
on  prices  to  prevent  a  run-away  Indatlon 
which  could  wred:  our  economy  as  It  did 
aftar  the  First  World  War.  For  all  our  tfforU 
toward  full  employment  «ouId  be  mocked 
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by  a  cost-of-living  average  that  rose  faster 
than  wages. 

Prices  have  gone  up  durln(»  the  war  so  that 
the  dollar  of  today.  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  is  worth  less  than  15  cents  as  com- 
pared with  Ifs  value  In  1940. 

To  compensate  for  this,  the  Nation  Is  de- 
termined that  there  shall  fee  an  upward  re- 
vision of  wages  for  all  v/ho  labor.  The 
wealth — the  real  wealth  of  the  country — 
which  means  planU,  skill,  materials,  capital 
and  labor,  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  v/ho  are  able  and 
willing  to  work.  Only  the  shortcomings  of 
human  nature  stand  in  the  way. 

There  are  hop>eful  signs  that  this  bottle- 
neck will  soon  be  passed.  Conflicting  eco- 
nomic Interests  show  symjjtoms  of  cooper- 
ation. They  are  beginnini;  to  realize  that 
their  separate  interests  are  dependent  upon 
the  over-all  national  welfare.  Just  as  em- 
ployment, wages,  and  prlciss  cannot  be  re- 
garded separately  but  are  a:  all  parts  of  one 
economic  process,  so  labor,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment are  members  of  ihe  human  team 
which  makes  our  economy  move. 

The  American  way  of  life  thrives  on  incen- 
tive. Industry  cannot  provide  high  em- 
ployment at  good  wages  unless  it  receives 
reasonable  profits.  Labor  cannot  buy  the 
goods  it  produces  unless  it  has  jobs  at  good 
wages  nnd  unless  prices  aie  held  at  a  safe 
ratio.  Irresponsible  strikes  and  lock-outs  at 
this  time  would  prejudice  both  parties  in 
the  eyes  of  the  American  public.  The  Gov- 
ernment, throtigh  law.  servjs  as  the  umpire 
In  extreme  cases  In  order  to  protect  the  Na- 
tion at  large. 

Nearly  all  Americans  are  agreed  that  our 
system  of  free  enterprise,  protected  from 
monopolistic  abuses,  should  continue.  In 
our  country  we  have  all  the  things  to  make 
It  work  for  the  advancemem.  of  all  and  with 
exploitation  of  none.  The  one  fly  in  the 
ointment  Is  the  widespread  fear  that  indus- 
trial warfare  may  wreck  reccnversion. 

That  fear,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  justified. 
For  last  spring,  the  presldt^nt  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  ihe  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Sutes  and  the  president  of  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organisations,  met  to  draw  up  and 
sign  a  code  on  labor-management  relations. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  labor  and  man- 
afamant  got  together  on  a  latlonal  scale  to 
agraa  on  fundamentals.  This  Is  a  beginning 
from  whicb  much  that  Is  constructive  may 
follow.  Under  this  charter  of  industrial 
peace,  labor  recognises  the  right  of  manage- 
ment to  manage:  mnnunement  recognlases  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  engage  In  col- 
lective bargaining;  both  ngr»e  that  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  fre«  choice  of  action 
must  not  be  impaired;  both  unite  in  the  belief 
that  our  system  of  private  enterprise  Is  the 
bast  foundation  for  a  proiperuus  and  pro- 
greeilve  American  econom>. 

In  conclusion,  the  code  objects  to  unneces- 
sary and  excessive  Govern! nent  Interference 
in  the  field  of  labur-matintement  relations. 
This  is  as  It  should  be,  l^abor  is  no  longer 
the  servant  of  captui.  or  the  ward  of  ths 
Government.  It  is  a  full-fledged  partner 
of  Industry, 

In  a  free*spesklnR  derdocracy,  disputes 
come  out  Into  the  open  to  be  settled  before 
tht  bar  of  American  public  opinion,  Lidus- 
trial  disputes  can  bt  settled  without  harm 
to  the  Nation,  only  If  we  maintain  tht  ttam« 
wor'    that  was  ours  during  the  war. 

The  dynamic  faith  thn',  united  us  then 
miut  continue  through  the  days  ahead. 
Peer  and  suspicion  are  the  enemies  we  must 
now  overcome.  There  Is  ro  material  reason 
in  tht  world  why  we  should  fall. 

Tht  atomic  agt,  bringing  with  it  the  power 
that  can  makt  us  or  brei.k  us.  demands  a 
higher  responsibility  of  thought  and  action 
from  all  of  us.  Xn  a  dtirocracy  men  must 
develop  oide  by  side  with  the  things  they 
produce  and  constantly  inkprovt. 


With  confidence  in  each  other  and  coop- 
eration for  the  common  good.  I  am  sure  that 
we  shall  weather  the  brief  crisis  of  reconver- 
sion and  go  forward  to  a  new  and  better  life 
for  all  of  oiir  people. 


The  Bulwinkle  Bill  and  Freight  Rate 
Parity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  Nation-wide  discussion  of  the  ICC 
decision  of  May  19,  1945,  and  in  view 
of  the  current  campaign  for  the  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  2536.  known  as  the  Bul- 
winkle bill.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle I  wrote  for  the  Southwest  Review 
discussing  these  matters.  This  article 
has  received  widespread  comment. 
Transportation  problems  are  going  to 
become  more  and  more  important  to  our 
national  economy. 

The  article  follows: 

We  have  not  won  our  war  for  economic 
equality  in  the  Southwest;  we  have  only  won 
one  battle. 

On  Sunday.  May  20,  a  three-coltimn  head 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
proclaimed.  '•Shippers  of  Southwest  win 
freight-rate  parity."  A  Texas  daily  on  May 
21  headed  Its  editorial  "End  of  economic 
serfdom."  Other  papers,  particularly 
throughout  the  South,  made  similar  com- 
ment on  the  historic  decision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  May  19,  1946, 

We  had  reason  for  rejoicing,  but  not  for 
jubilation  Journalistic  reports  were  gener- 
ally misleading.  Our  victory  may  turn  out 
to  be  largely  one  of  principle.  Even  should 
this  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  eventually  prevail  against  an- 
ticipated counterattacks.  It  will  give  only 
partial  relief  from  discriminatory  freight 
rates. 

Tht  ICC  decision,  however,  shames  some 
of  our  former  critics:  also.  It  has  temporarily 
reddened  the  faces  of  numerous  gentry  who 
stanchly  defended  the  status  quo.  For  years 
those  who  have  charged  Inequalities  and  In- 
equities in  the  transportation  set-up  have 
been  greeted  with  howls  of  derision  from  tht 
railroad  and  rate-bureau  lobbyists  and  ex- 
perts.  For  tht  moment  thtat  tooffers  havt 
lost  thtlr  most  effective  weapon  of  ridicule. 

To  the  extent  that  transportation  costs 
aro  actually  equallaed,  everybody  In  tht 
Southwest.  Including  railroad  labor  and 
manaurmejit.  will  benefit,  Whtthtr  ht 
knows  It  or  not,  tvery  butcher,  baker,  and 
candlestick  maktr  in  our  section  Is  vltnlly 
affected  by  freight  rates  and  transportsttou 
sei*vioes. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  this  die- 
euBslon,  let  us  look  again  at  tht  frtight  map 
of  the  country.  The  United  Slates  Is  divided 
roughly  into  Ave  freight  sones.  with  com- 
parntlve  ratts  as  follows: 

The  essttrn  or  olBclsl  aone.  composed  of 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
north  of  tht  Ohio.  This  is  tht  industrial 
Northeast,  with  a  rate  of  100, 

The  southern  aont.  madt  up  of  Statts  tast 
of  tht  Mlulsslppl  and  south  of  tht  Ohio. 
Rate.  130, 

The  western  trunk  line  lont.  Including  tht 
States  north  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
west  of  tht  Mississippi  River,  and  east  of 
Montana  through  the  mlddlt  of  Wyoming 
and  Colorado.    Rau,  147. 


The  southwestern  zone,  composed  of  Texas. 
Oklahoma.  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  a  por- 
tion of  New  Mexico.     Rate.  175. 

Last,  the  mountain  Pacific  zone,  composed 
of  the  States  west  of  the  two  last  named. 
Rate,  171. 

The  momentous  decision  of  May  19  ap- 
pears on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion docket  as  No.  28300.  class  rate  Investiga- 
tion, and  No.  28310,  consolidated  freight 
classifications.  Both  these  proceedings  were 
begun  in  1939.  The  transcript  In  these  con- 
solidated cases  is  6,808  pages  long.  There 
were  offered  in  evidence  233  exhibits,  some 
of  them  running  Into  several  volumes,  and 
together  amounting  to  a  small  library.  The 
opinion  itself  is  nearly  300  pages  In  length. 
The  salient  points  of  the  ICC  decision  are: 
First,  the  ICC  made  the  significant  and 
positive  finding  that  present  freight-rate 
classifications — class  rates — are  "unjust  and 
unreasonable":  and  that  the  zone  differen- 
tials as  alKJve  descril>ed  are  unfair,  unneces- 
sary, and  prejudicial  to  areas  outside  the 
official  zone.  (The  Mountain  Pacific  Zone 
was  not  In  the  case  and  is  not  included  In 
the  opinion.) 

Second,  the  ICC  ordered  i  removal  of  dis- 
criminatory differentials.  It  gave  respond- 
ents 90  days  to  advise  the  Commission 
whether  they  wotild  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments or  submit  to  equalization  by  the 
Commission   itself. 

Third,  the  ICC  found  the  job  of  formulat- 
ing a  just  and  reasonable  uniform  classi- 
fication of  "such  character  and  magnitude" 
as  to  require  considerable  time,  estimated  at 
from  2  to  6  years. 

Fourth.  In  order  to  give  partial  and  Im- 
mediate relief,  the  Commission  ordered,  ef- 
fective as  of  August  30.  1945.  10  percent 
reduction  of  railroad  class  rates  within  and 
between  the  southern,  southwestern,  and 
western  trunk  line  territories,  and  between 
thfese  territories  and  the  eastern  official  rate 
territory.  The  Commission  then  directed  a 
10  percent  increase  to  be  made  within  the 
said  eastern  official  territory. 

In  measuring  our  potential  victory  there 
are  many  things  to  consider.  If  the  railroads 
cannot  escape  from  tiie  mandates  of  this  de- 
cision, they  naturally  will  Uke  all  the  time 
allowed  to  make  the  required  adjustments. 
The  temporary  relief  afforded  In  the  opinion 
does  not  remove  existing  differentials  by  a 
considerable  percenUge,  If  and  when  there 
Is  full  compliance  with  the  Commission's 
opinion,  we  may  still  lack  a  great  deal  of  en- 
joying transportation  equality.  Leas  than  10 
percent  of  the  traffic  moves  by  rates  affected 
by  the  Instant  case.  More  than  90  percent 
of  all  freight  moves  under  commodity  rates 
or  column  rates  or  exceptions  to  classifies- 
tlons.  Of  course,  class  ratts  ©over  thou- 
sands of  Items;  and  their  tquallEaUou,  if  not 
otherwise  nullified,  will  stlmulats  extensiva 
industrial  growth  throughout  our  section. 

Years  ago  a  prominent  railroad  official,  in 
referring  to  railroad  Interests,  meaning 
thoss  primarily  of  the  official  aone,  said, 
"The  new  policy  of  thete  eonntctions  is  to 
build  a  rate  wall  at  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers  which  will  prevent  or  greatly  curUil 
the  movtmtnt  of  southern  products  into  tht 
official  territory."  We  do  not  doubt  tht  abil- 
ity of  these  interetu  to  carry  out  this  policy 
in  the  future  ss  they  hsve  in  tht  past.  As 
Justice  Douglas  says  In  the  Georgia  case,  "dis- 
criminatory rates  are  but  one  form  of  tradt 
barriers."  Moreover,  ratts  and  preferences 
msy  bt  juggled  and  camouflaged  with  east. 
The  bsnktng.  Industrial,  and  business  In- 
teresu  of  the  fabulous  Northeast,  allied  with 
the  railroads  of  that  section,  make  up  a 
mighty  economic  empire.  We  cannot  forget 
the  gigantic  slat  and  retouroefulnts*  of  tht 
railroad  dynasty  from  whom  thtse  ooncts- 
sions  are  sought.  They  will  not  easily  sur- 
render  any  of  their  advantages.  Their 
weapons  are  many  and  varied.  They  main- 
tain a  monopoiutlc,  rate-makiug  ucbniqva 
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•ntlrely  outsid>>  and  beynnd  th«  KctuiU  aeope 
o(  IOC  cotiirol  Rate  bureaus,  aasoclattons. 
and  cnnrrntlonA.  If  unabt*  to  agree  upon 
rttM  in  accordance  with  the  wlsbee  and  In- 
tereeu  of  the  official  aone.  have  the  sakl 
ratM  impceed  upon  them  from  above. 

The  top  laver  In  poUcy  and  rate  fltlng  Is. 
of  course,  the  AaeocJatJon  of  American  Rail- 
roads. The  board  of  this  aasoclatlon  Is  com- 
poeed  of  17  railroad  presidents.  It  Is  domi- 
nated completely  by  the  Interests  of  ofBclal 
territory.  If  not  by  frontal  attack,  then  by 
Indirection  and  circumvention  they  can  per- 
haps nullify  the  benefits  of  the  ICC  decision 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  passed 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
created  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  In 
the  transportation  Industry  of  the  country. 
Cutthroat  competition  on  the  one  hand,  and 
uncontrolled  monopoly  on  the  other  h.and 
are  alike  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 
The  law  has  protected  railroads  from  cut- 
throat competltton.  but  has  not  prevented 
their  frowth  Into  a  tremendniis  monopoly. 
BBcient  transportalton  is  vital  to  the  public. 
as  was  recognlred  In  the  early  days  of  this 
country,  when  substantial  parts  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  were  given  to  the  railroads  for 
the  building  and  maintenance  of  their  lines. 
From  the  tmasportatlcn  Industry  of  this 
country,  our  people  are  entitled  to  at  least 
three  thlnge;  Bfflctent  tervlee.  reaaonablo 
rates,  and  equality  of  treatment.  The  hu«e 
transportation  monopoly  maintained  by  the 
Aasiviatlon  of  American  Railroads  seriously 
thr«>«tenta  all  theee  rights. 

Two  important  caara  are  now  p«)ndlnit 
irh.ch  seek  to  ttt^\r  up  unrenatuiable  rwil* 
fiM<l  nv\nop(My  The  nral  ot  thewr  grew  out 
•r  he«»nn(n>  before  the  Interstate  l^^nu»e^'e 
0>n^mitte«>  nf  the  Senate  on  9  IH3  U\  llMa 
Theee  heAdttg*  unc<>ver«1  «»»  extr«i«i\r  i^-'i. 
ir«»i  and  agre^tneul  beiwt>«»n  n«n»ef>H\«  >«  ;• 
nuKle  and  aaetvlatee  *o  reel  rain  and  m.M\«H^>- 
\tm  tnin*p«NrutKm  in  the  weetern  are*  o( 
tbe  thMted  Stale*.  Thta  agrvement,  «!• 
thowfh  in  extntenre  for  11  yeAW,  hi»d  not  been 
AMI  with  the  IOC  as  required  by  law  hut 
rather  concealed  from  them  Iti  Augxist  1W4. 
the  Department  of  Justice  filed  eult  In  the 
I'ederal  Court  at  Lincoln.  Nebr  .  a^lnst  47 
r«Urt»de  and  M  rmtlroskd  and  banking  officials 
who  were  partte«  to  said  agreement.  This 
suit  was  brought  in  an  effort  to  force  the  de- 
fendants to  comply  with  the  law  and  to  pre- 
vent um-easonable  monopoly  and  combina- 
tions m  restraint  of  trade. 

On  March  36.  1945.  In  a  case  entitled  "The 
State  of  Georgia,  Complainant,  against  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  et  al..  Defendants"  the  Su- 
preme Court,  In  a  Ave  to  four  decision,  took 
Jurisdiction  In  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  against  certain  railroads.  The  State 
of  Georgia  alleges  a  gigantic  combination  and 
conspiracy  by  the  defendants  against  the 
manufactnrera,  shippers,  and  other  Interests 
of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Shortly  after  the  Lincoln  case  was  filed.  In 
an  effort  to  preclude  and  defeat  the  Lincoln 
case  and  others  that  might  be  filed,  the  rail- 
roads began  one  of  their  famous  campaigns 
of  propaganda.  They  caused  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  H.  R. 
2536.  known  as  the  Bulwlnkle  bill,  which 
•aeks  to  exempt  them  from  the  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  They  are  now  inspiring 
good  citizens  to  write  tbelr  Congressmen  and 
enclose  an  Ingenious  bulletin  published  by 
the  Association  of  Anierican  Railroads  en- 
titled 'The  Carriers  Cannot  Serve  Two  Mas- 
ters.**  They  again  raise  the  old  cry.  "Let  the 
IOC  do  it."  Tbey  fall  to  mention  the 
coocealment  of  the  so-called  western  agree- 
moxt.  oat  of  which  grows  the  Lincoln  proee- 
evtloa.  or  tt*  caaoeUation  soon  after  Its  dis- 
Ttt«f  want  nobody  snooping  In  their 
Tbey  ns^leet  to  inform  the  public 
tliat  90  percent  of  all  rates  and  regulations 
are  never  questioned  before  the  ICC  for 
tlM   '.Imi^e   resson    that,   through    devious 


tfteMcm  cMy  turn 
MOy,   It  tt  lulls  u« 
A  reelinc 
rtvus,  WshaY« 
aikd  tranaporta* 


means,  rates  are  prevenljed  from  being  ques- 
tioned. 

While  the  railroads  ontth*  whole  have  done 
a  remarkable  )ob  of  mc*rtng  wartime  trafBc. 
they  have  done  so  at  fabulous  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. In  hundreds  of  inagaslnes  and  thou- 
sands of  newspapers,  ovir  a  period  of  many 
months,  the  A.ssociatloii  of  American  Rail- 
roads has  carried  numerous  half-page  and 
full-page  advertlsemente  prcclalmlng  their 
service  and  patriotism.  '  rbese  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  sp>enl  U  purchase  good  will 
and  to  prepare  the  pvbllc  mind  for  such 
propaganda  as  above  mentioned.  These  mil- 
lions are  deducted  from  excess  profits  which 
would  otherwise  revert  t  o  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

But  this  advertising  money  is  snnall  change. 
Some  experts  now  claim  that  excessive  freight 
rates  on  wartime  traffic  will  exceed  a  billion 
dollars.  This  story  Is  t)o  long  for  an  article 
of  this  scope.  Howerer.  these  excessive 
charges  result  mainly  ^om  a  denial  to  the 
Government  of  "export  rates"  on  millions  of 
tons  of  freight  shipp^  overseas.  During 
World  War  I  thousands!  of  box  cnrs  piled  up 
In  our  ports  waiting  to  [be  unloaded.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  lo  avoid  this  conges- 
tion, the  Government  nuUt  mammoth  ware- 
houses In  port  areas.  Althoui;h  the  railroads 
beueOited  greatly  by  tfila  system,  they  im- 
pi^aed  on  ihu  traffic  thel  higher  domestic  rate 
rather  than  the  lower  eAiort  rale.  Instead  of 
paving  leas  money  on  lafge  volumes  of  freiijht 
moved  with  greater  dupitch.  the  Government 
was  eompelled  to  pay  riore  This  money,  of 
eouras,  ooroes  fn^m  th^  pi^keu  ot  ths  tux^ 
pavers. 

Tu  i«umu\rtrt»r,  tl\*>  I 
out  tu  be  a  nutra)  viott 
mU)  muifferenre  or 
that  all  la  well,  U  «iU 
not  yet  won  eeoiMmtt 

uon  eqxkaltty .  and  may  iever  dv>  si».  Ktit  and 
complete  vicuvry  in  o\i^  n«ht  tor  VtMonaMe 
rate*.  elRctent  »«>rvi(^  and  tf«Mp«r%Kllen 
equj^Uty  i*  s^Mi>«  t.i  rrqUlre  the  >f>tMS>t»  00> 
operation  of  re«p<Mi!»lbl<  Government  S|tencies 
supported  by  enltghtcilsd  pubUc  opinion. 

Vetenns  Oocbt  Not;  To  Hatre  To  Take 
Paaper's  Oath  To  IteceiTe  Medical  Care 

at  Veterans'  Administration  Hospitals 

♦ — 

EXTENSION  6F  REMARKS 
ar 

HON.  JERRI  VOORHIS 

or   CAU^RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ^iEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  17.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  df  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  two  articles  appearing 
In  the  magazine  Vetcirans  Outlook,  which 
present  the  problem 'of  the  admission  of 
veterans  to  veteran*'  hospitals  without 
requiring  them  to  taie  an  oath  that  they 
have  no  resources  with  which  to  pay  for 
medical  care. 

The  second  articU,  by  Mr.  Edward  E, 
Odom,  presents  the  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. The  first  article,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Leib.  vice  commander  of  Costello  Post, 
No.  15,  American  L^on.  presents  what 
in  my  Judgment  is ,  a  very  strong  case 
against  this  pauper'sioath.  They  follow : 
Tarn  PAtTFXi'^  Oath  Issttz 

(By  Joeeph  Lelb.  vice  tcHnmander.  American 
Legion.  Costella  Post  No.  15) 
Today  the  veteran  Ji  a  hero,  the  toast  of 
the  land.    But  If  toniorrow  he  should  find 


himself  lU  and  unrvble  to  pay  lor  the  medical 
rare  which  he  needs,  he  will  be  required  to 
sign  a  sutemcnt  stripping  him  of  all  dig- 
nity—the  pauper's  oath  devised  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Legally  speaking,  the  pauper's  oath  (some- 
times known  by  the  fancy  term  "needs 
clause")  Is  "a  statement  supported  by  oath 
that  a  person  Is  without  any  avaUable  as- 
»etfi  either  personally  owned  or  In  expecta- 
tion". In  one  form  or  another.  It  Is  often  re- 
quested in  charity  and  bankruptcy  cases. 
Its  stigma  Invariably  has  a  degrading,  dU- 
graclng  effect.  Originally  conceived  by  VA 
with  the  Idea  that  it  would  save  the  tax- 
payers money.  It  has  actuaUy  worked  In  re- 
verse. 

A  former  official  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Service  In  Washington.  D.  C  re- 
cently made  the  following  sUtement:  "the 
pauper's  oath  has  caused  more  misery,  anger, 
discontent — and  expense  to  taxpayers  than 
any  other  single  thing  I  can  think  of.  I  have 
seen  applicant  after  applicant  come  to  oiir 
office  for  rehabilitation,  be  asked  to  take  the 
pauper's  oath,  and  indignantly  refuse— pre- 
ferring to  continue  to  suJter  with  hU  dlsa- 
bUlty  and  to  remain  a  liability  to  his  com- 
mimlty  for  the  rest  of  hU  life.  Adequate 
medical  care,  given  honestly  and  In  a  digni- 
fied manner,  would  make  self-supporting 
cltlaens  of  many  vetemns  ', 

The  pauparl  oath  appears  on  VA  Ft^rm  P-IO 
In  terms  of  the  following  suuroenl:  "Are 
you  financlaUy  able  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
psnsss  of  boapttal  or  domiciliary  care— 
Anawor  Tm  or  No",  T^s  answer  must  bs 
acknowledged  under  t^ath  beforo  a  nolary 
put^.  On  U»*  Mm*  I*  Au  oitMnous  warivini 
thai  a  talta  a»«w»r  pan  be  puniahe^l  with  a 
fins  t4  up  %o  H.000»  a  joar^  imprlaonmwa, 
or  bot)>. 

lu  moal  «*••  %fc»w  »•  »«  "'^••"  «f  "^'^ 
aiiswer  to  the  i>a\ipsr>a t>ath  Wh»thar«  n«» 
an  e«-eorvii'^n\Bn  la  able  t\»  pat  to*  fciO****! 
rare  U  certainly  P|vpn  to  ^^^n«^de^aW•  <lltar* 
ence  ot  opinion  What  I  rv«>slder  "Bnan- 
claWy  unable"  another  per»>n  mt|ht  call 
"ftnanctally  able."  I  may  be  eamtnc  »M  ptr 
week,  but  be  so  heavUy  burdened  with  ex- 
penses that  1  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  medi- 
cal care.  So  I  take  the  pauper's  oath  and  am 
given  treatment  at  a  VA  hospital.  But  sup- 
pose an  official  comes  along  later  and  decides 
that  I  was  able  to  pay— In  Uiat  case  I  am 
conceivably  subject  to  arrest  and  fine  and  /or 
Imprisonment  for  having  knowingly  made  a 
false  affidavit.  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  such  a 
situation  can  cause  confusion,  bitterness, 
and  discontent. 

NONSXIVICE    AILMENTS 

True,  not  every  veteran  who  needs  medical 
care  has  to  take  the  pauper's  oath.  Those 
who  need  treatment  lor  service-connected 
disabilities  or  diseases  may  request  such 
treatment  without  imdergoing  sovil-searching 
self-analysis.  But  ex-servicemen  with  dis- 
eases or  disabilities  which  are  not  clearly 
service-connected  are  up  against  the  pauper's 
oath  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 

An  increasing  number  of  World  War  I  vet- 
erans are  now  in  their  fifties  and  sixties  and 
very  much  susceptible  to  the  ailments  of  that 
age  group.  More  and  more  of  them  need 
medical  care  for  illnesses  or  disabilities  usu- 
ally classified  as  nooservice  connected.  But 
who  can  be  sure  that  the  cold  and  wet  of  the 
trenches  of  1918  could  not  result  in  rheu- 
matism or  a  kidney  ailment  25  years  later? 
Who  can  say  with  certainty  that  the  tension 
of  a  year's  battle  experience  could  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  stomach  aliments  In 
later  life? 

Who  has  any  way  of  being  sure  that  a 
wound  will  affect  only  one  part  of  a  man's 
body  and  not  eventually  cause  damage  else- 
where? I  know  of  a  veteran  who  was 
wounded  in  his  lower  Jaw  while  fighting  In 
France.  The  other  day  he  developed  pains 
In  his  upper  Jaw  and  called  upon  a  VA  hos- 
pital for  medical  treatment.    The  officer  in 
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charge  refused  to  treat  him  because  he  could 
not  prove  that  the  trouble  in  his  upper  Jaw 
was  service  connected. 

Why  In  the  world  does  tJie  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration continue  the  pauper's  oath  de- 
spite all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised? 
In  my  opinion,  the  oath  h»s  been  kept  In 
force  because:  (1)  VA  has  been  relucunt  to 
admit  that  the  oath  has  hid  little.  If  any. 
Justification:  (2)  VA  has  been  much  too 
susceptible  to  pressure  from  professional 
medical  associations  Intent  jpon  hamstring- 
ing any  and  all  forms  of  public  medical  care. 

THE   MKDICAt  PROFESSION 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  Amerl- 
can  Medical  Association  nrade  Ite  position 
ci7Stal  clear  In  a  letter  o'  March  7,  1945. 
signed  by  its  secretary.  Dr.  Olin  West.  Some 
of  the  more  Illuminating  statements  in  this 
letter  are  quoted  below. 

"In  1934,  the  Committee  cm  Legislative  Ac- 
tivities of  the  House  of  IDelegates  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  submitted  a 
report  In  which  reference  ^'ts  made  to  article 
29  section  6,  of  Public  Law  No,  2.  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  •  •  •  It  Is  provided  In 
that  section  that  the  statement  under  oath 
of  the  applicant  on  such  I'orm  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  should  be  accepted  us  eufflclent  evi- 
dence of  Inability  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
pensee.  In  the  same  repot t  opposition  to 
the  Reed  amendment  was  indicated  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  to  the  effect  that  any 
ojuh  required  In  the  law  ahou.d  be  interpreted 
tti  nxean  that  the  veteran  aubarrlblnf  to  tuclk 
oath  la  m  actvittl  need  " 

la  oUMV  VOKto,  th«<  AMA  was  wlUllW  lo 
h«eo  VA  provide  modioli  c«ii»  in  only  ilu>«e 
tnatancee  \\\  which  a  yetnan  was  m  avich 
dure  airalta  that  he  v^tuldut  poaaibly  be  able 
%o  pay  the  tee  viauaUy  tlMMfMl  by  •  |>rivate 
BhytwiMi,  Mere  «re  olher  euiemi^nu  lu  Dr. 
WwU  letter 5  ^     __ 

•XMJecilon  ha»  been  t4Tered  by  the  AMA 
throi^  the  hotire  v>t  deletiates  to  the  Ma* 
eral  policy  ot  provisimis  by  the  Pederel  Qotr* 
ernment  of  hospitaliention  and  medical  caM 
for  veterans  for  conditions  not  even  remotely 
•saociated  with  mlliury  service.  Some  ot 
the  remarks  supporting  this  opposition  were 
offered  in  s  memorandum  filed  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  In  1934 
and  reproduced  In  the  printed  hearings  on 
H.  R  6663.  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1935.  •  •  •  It  was  em- 
phasised In  the  memo  that  nothing  In  It 
should  be  construed  as  directed  In  any  de- 
gree against  legislation  to  make  adequate 
provisions  for  medical  and  hospital  service 
for  veterans  suffering  from  disabilities,  dis- 
eases, or  defects  of  service  origin.     •     •     • 

"In  1933.  Dr.  Lewis,  as  president-elect  of 
the  AMA.  addressed  the  house  of  delegates, 
stating  that  almost  70  percent  of  the  cases 
that  were  hospitalized  in  veterans'  hospitals 
presented  disabilities  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  service  and  did  not  have  even 
presumptive   service   connection.     •     •     • 

"I  think  It  Is  probably  true  that  Dr.  Lewis 
may  have  been  concerned  over  the  possibility 
that  more  hospitals  for  the  service  of  vet- 
erans might  be  erected  than  the  existing  sit- 
uation  Justified.     •     •     • 

"There  may  be  a  possibility  that  a  hospital 
building  program  could  be  initiated  and  put 
Into  effect  that  might  conceivably  affect  ex- 
isting civilian  hospitals  unfavorably.  Much 
would  depend  in  my  opinion,  on  the  nature 
of  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  facilities 
provided  by  an  unduly  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral nospltals,  which  facilities  might  be 
readily  available  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
population." 

CONCSZSS   ACTS 

Congress  seems  to  have  much  less  regard 
for  the  AMA  than  does  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. In  the  past  few  months  six  In- 
dividual  bills  have  been  presented   to  the 


national  legislature  for  the  pvuix>se  of  killing 
the  pauper's  oath.  The  eponscu's  of  these 
bills  are  Senator  Witmam  Lanoxb  and  Repre- 
sentatives Spxinoix,  Morrison.  Wickxxshaic, 
M\aTiN.  and  Sasscxx.  They  deserve  the  sup- 
port of  every  veteran. 

VA  officials  have  been  quick  to  disclaim  the 
Implications  or  the  seriousness  of  the  oath 
by  referring  to  It  as  a  routine  and  meaning- 
leas  matter.  But  If  the  oath  is  as  unimpor- 
tant as  they  say,  then  why  Is  It  being  re- 
tained and  criticisms  of  It  resented  so 
strongly? 

Facts  and  Paixacixs  ABOtrr  Medical  Carx — 
Official    Views    on    the    Pauper's    Oath 
Controversy 
(By   Edward    E.   Odom.   Solicitor.   Veterans' 
Administration) 
The  subject  of  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  veterans  Is  much  In  the  public  mind — 
particularly  on  Capitol  Hill— and  consider- 
able misunderstanding.  If  not  outright  mis- 
information, seem  current. 

Tlie  problem  Is  a  broad,  far  reaching  one. 
In  addition  to  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  million 
men  and  women  who  will  be  the  veterans  of 
this  war.  there  are  some  4.000,000  veterans  of 
prior  wars  and  of  peacetime  service.  Hence, 
approximately  20,000.000  will  be  in  the  pic- 
ture during  some  part  of  the  next  35  yeara. 
Let  It  be  understood  at  once  that  medical 
and  hospital  care  tor  service-incurred  cr 
afgravated  Injuries  and  diseases  is  assured 
every  veteren  as  hla  right.  The  Qoyem> 
ment't  policy  in  thla  respect  has  been  \n 
effect  throughout  moat  of  ita  hlatory.  Atter 
Wi>rld  War  I,  iMipltaltMtloix  tor  eeteren* 
tvHkk  n\«M-e  coAWfIt  torm,  The  more  than 
♦,tKM),tKiO  veteran*  vt  that  w*r  *aw  to  »  that 
wiv  ««t»nryv  the  United  l»iates  Vt>twana"  lu* 
reau,  wna  cveated  t^i  admlniater  all  bene* 
Ala  hMT  thiM*  who  had  aerved,  IV%lUtwU\f  the 
establtohment  ot  the  Bureau  In  IMl.  eev* 
eral  public  health.  Army,  and  Navy  hoe> 
pttnls  w*re  transferred  to  the  Bureau  and 
new  h«wplt«l»  were  constructed 

At  that  time  the  law  authoriwd  medical 
and  hospital  care  only  tor  servlce-conit^ted 
Injuries  and  diseases.  There  were,  m  addi- 
tion, homes  for  domiciliary  care,  including 
the  National  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  homes  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Philadelphia. 

By  1924  available  hospital  facilities  were 
In  excess  of  the  needs  of  service- connected 
Injuries  and  President  Coolldge.  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hlnes,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau,  urged  Congress  to  extend 
the  right  to  hospitalization  to  veterans  need- 
ing care,  without  regard  to  the  origin  of 
their  diseases  or  disabilities.  This  was  made 
possible  by  section  202  (10),  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Act,  June  7,  1924,  which  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  specified  diseases 
and  subject  to  the  limits  of  available  fa- 
cilities— for  any  disability,  with  preference 
in  admission  to  those  "financially  unable  to 
pay  for  hospitalization  and  necessary  travel- 
ing exjjenses." 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  laws  existed 
from  that  time  until  1933,  ex-servicemen 
fell  In  three  categories  with  respect  to  hos- 
pitalization : 

1.  Those  needing  treatment  for  service-In- 
curred injury  or  disease; 

2.  Those  requiring  hospitalization  for  cer- 
tain specified  diseases  (for  example,  neuro- 
psychlatric  or  tubercular  aliments  and  dis- 
eases, paralysis  agitans,  encephalitis  lethar- 
gies, amoebic  dysentery,  and  the  loss  of  sight 
of  both  eyes) , 

3.  Those  requiring  hospitalization  for  any 
disease  or  injury — subject,  however,  to  avail- 
ability of  existing  facilities  and  financial  in- 
ability to  pay  for  hospitalization  and  neces- 
sary travelling  expenses. 

All  of  these  laws  were  repealed  by  the  so- 
called  Economy  Act  of  1933  (PubUc  Law  2, 


73d  Cong.).  Section  6  of  this  act  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  312.  74th  Cong.,  38 
U,  8.  C,  796)  Is  the  present  authority  for 
vetersn  hospital  and  medical  care.  In  effect, 
this  provision  of  the  law  says  that  any  per- 
son discharged  from  the  armed  forces  for 
disability  incurred  In  line  of  duty,  any  vet- 
eran m  receipt  of  a  pension  for  service-con- 
nected disability  and  any  veteran  of  any  war, 
Is  entitled  to  hospital  care,  domiciliary  care 
and  out-patient  treatment  for  any  service- 
connected  disability  as  well  as  to  hoslptal  or 
domiciliary  care  for  certain  specified  diseases 
and  diseases  which  tend  to  aggravate  a  serv- 
ice-Incurred disability.  These  benefits  are  a 
matter  of  right  and  may  be  claimed  by  any 
veteran  meeting  the  conditions. 

The  act  further  specifies  that  any  veteran 
of  any  war  "who  Is  In  need  of  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  and  is  unable  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  therefor  •  •  • 
shall  be  furnished  necessary-  hospitalization 
or  domiciliary  care  (including  transporta- 
tion) in  any  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility, within  the  limitations  existing  In  such 
facilities,  irrespectve  of  whether  the  dis- 
ability, disease  or  defect  was  due  to  service." 
It  win  be  noted  that  this  right  Is  conditioned 
upon  the  veteran's  being  "unable  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenies"  of  the  hospitalisa- 
tion or  domiciliary  care  desired,  In  order  to 
make  proof  of  such  Inability  easy,  Oongress 
enacted  the  foUowlni: 

"The  atatement  under  oath  of  the  appli- 
cant on  such  form  as  may  be  lurescrlbed  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterana'  Affairs  ahali 
be  neoepietf  as  tuffleient  evidence  ot  inability 
10  delrty  neceaaary  enpenaee  " 

Thta  H  the  wt^called  pevuert  Mlh  bboui 
whieh  to  mueh  niamtormitmk  Ma  %«m  «tr« 
culatedv  To  M90M  iHm  «M  lM(i  pUtA  Ini* 
Ua)i,  It  la  aMMurent  that  thta  pn^vlaion  coh«u« 
tutea  a  mere  r\ile  t>t  evideiu^e  bindUMt  U|km\ 
the  Vetemn»'  Adminioti-Ntion  awl  letvinit  it 
within  the  co(\«>ciem^  ot  the  vettrtA  M  to 
whether  he  meets  the  prr^viaion  ot  the  law* 
tn  other  wmtio,  the  Veterenn  AdmtnistratloB 
cannot  look  behind  the  applicant's  own  sworn 
Ktatement  M  to  his  inability  to  pay  tor  his 
huspitaliMtlon  elaewhere. 

KMALTtia 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  also  enacted 
presitrlbed  penalties  for  fraud  or  mlsrepreesn- 
tation  is  generally  beside  the  point.  Pew 
veterans  can  know  with  certainty  In  advance 
Just  what  will  be  the  cost  of  needed  hos- 
pitalization: and  In  many  Instances  the  type 
of  care  available  In  Veterans  Administration 
facilities  could  not  be  received  elsewhere  at 
any  price — or  at  best  at  prohibitive  cost. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  inadvertently  contributed  to 
this  misunderstanding  Inasmuch  as,  in  an 
effort  to  save  a  multiplicity  of  forms,  only 
one  form  was  prescribed  for  the  use  of  all 
veterans,  including  those  who  are  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
their  ability  to  afford  hospitalization  as  well 
as  those  who  under  the  law  must  make  a 
showing  as  to  their  inability  to  provide  them- 
selves with  such  care.  This  is  the  well- 
known  form  P-10  which  must  be  execut^ed 
by  every  applicant  for  hospitalization.  How- 
ever, only  those  who  fall  within  the  second 
category  are  required  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  inability  to  afford  hospitalization.  All 
others  may  execute  the  form  without  an- 
swering such  questions.  Conceivably  It 
might  be  well  to  have  two  separate  forms  but 
In  emergencies,  when  immediate  hospitaliza- 
tion is  vital,  it  is  often  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine instantly  In  which  category  the  appli- 
cant may  fall. 

The  oath  Is  prescribed  by  the  law,  not  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  only  au- 
thority to  remove  it  lies  in  the  Congress. 
However,  merely  repealing  that  provUlon  of 
the  law  respecting  the  oath  would  be  of  no 
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partlcuikr  t)<>n«>flt  to  veterans  unless  th« 
statute  were  also  amended  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  showing  that  the  applicant  "is 
unable  to  defray  the  npceesary  expenses"  of 
hospitalization.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  recommended  legislation  lntenc<ed 
to  llberaliae  these  provulons  and  such  lef^ls- 
lation  u  pending  In  the  Congress  at  th« 
pr«Mnt  time    (H.  R.  S52a.  8.  1203). 

What  of  the  future?  In  the  past  25  years 
more  than  3  000.000  admissions  have  been 
made  to  veterans'  hospitals  out  of  a  total 
veteran  populaUon  of  something  over  5.000.- 
000  On  the  samo  legal  basis  the  next  quar- 
ter century  would ■«««  at  least  12.000.000  sd- 
miaslons  out  of  the  veteran  population  of 
acme  20.UUO.000 

The  records  also  show  that  tlir  average 
hospital  stay  is  less  than  50  days  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  approximately  '200 
day  (or  tubercular  cases  and  400  for  neurcpsy- 
chlatric  caaee. 

Psychotic  cases,  of  course,  necessitate  the 
longest  period  of  hospitalization  or  domicil- 
iary care.  The  average  per  diem  cost  of  hos- 
pitalization varies  from  approximately  $3 
per  day  (or  neuropsychlatrlc  cases  to  slightly 
over  $5  per  day  for  others. 

Just  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, m  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
Board  ot  Hospitalization,  had  under  way  a 
10-year  building  program  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  maximum  of  100.000  beds  bv  1949  the 
estimated  peak  of  World  War  I  cases.  Since 
Peairl  Harbor  this  plan  haa  been  expedited  to 
the  extent  that  priorities  would  permit;  and 
new.  far-reaching  plans  call  for  at  least  153,- 
000  beds  by  1947.  In  addition,  plans  are  In 
the  making  to  take  over  possibly  as  many  as 
100.000  beds  from  the  Army  and  Navy;  many 
of  these  have  been  built  on  the  present  Veter- 
ans' Administration  sites. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  anticipated 
Increase  in  demand  for  hospitalization  of 
World  War  I  veterans  haa  not  been  realised. 
doubtless  because  of  economic  factors.  How- 
ever, the  total  needs  have  increased  because 
at  discharged  veterans  of  the  present  war. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1975.  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  at  least  300.000  beds  will  be  needed 
and  if  the  law  is  liberalized,  as  recommended, 
there  may  be  reqtilred  400.000  beds. 

KZT    ISST7XS 

The  question  is  whether  the  law  should 
be  liberalised  further  to  authorise  free  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  to  every  one  of  the 
20.000.000  vet^ans;  whether  it  should  be  re- 
sUlcted  to  treatment  and  care  for  service- 
oonnected  dlsahllities  onlr,  which  would  In- 
clude perhaps  about  1.000.000  cases;  or 
whether,  as  a  middle  ground,  the  present - 
needs  clause  In  some  form  should  be  retained 
M  to  all  except  service-connected  disabilities. 
One  Senate  committee  has  advocated  com- 
plete medical  snd  hospital  care  for  those  vet- 
erans having  service-connected  injuries  with 
no  tpedflc  Federal  aid  for  the  many  othera. 
Possibly  those  who  fear  the  extension  of  Gov- 
ernmental or  "socialized"  medicine  may 
agree.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  organi- 
sations of  ex-servicemen  have  declared  for 
free  hospital  care  for  every  veteran  throtjgh- 
out  his  life  as  a  matter  of  earned  right.  A 
House  committee  has  conaidered  whether  the 
Government  obligation  should  extend  so  far. 
at  least  at  the  present  time,  when  it  ts  Im- 
possible to  secure  the  personnel  actually  nec- 
essary to  man  the  faculties  being  con- 
structed. 

It  seems  safe  to  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  In  respect  to  veterans  In  the 
years  ahead  will  continue  on  the  same  liberal 
plan.  But  In  the  last  analysis  It  Is  the  vet- 
erans themselvee— who.  with  their  Immediate 
families.  wtU  constitute  at  least  one-third. 
possibly  one-half,  of  the  tax-paying  citizenry 
of  the  coxintry  during  the  next  g^eneratlon — 
who  will  have  to  determine  for  themselves 
what  ta  reasonable  and  proper. 


Drama  of  a  f-Day  War 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSAtimSTTTS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  iKPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  September  19.  1945 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
bend my  remarks.  I 
:lal  article  written 
)earing  in  the  Bos- 
12.  1945.  showing 
our    late    leader, 
Roosevelt,  played 


Mr.  McCORMACI 
der  permission  to 
include  herein  a  sp 
by  James  Morgan  ai 
ton  Globe  of  August 
the  important  pai 
President  Franklin 
in  the  great  cxperimient  that  resulted  in 
the  atomic  bomb.  ^Lso  Mr.  Morgan's 
reference  to  a  4-day  war  of  nerves  con- 
ducted by  President  Truman  which 
brought  about  the  early  surrender  of  the 
Japs,  thereby  saving  tens  of  thousands 
of  American  lives  as] well  as  countless  of 
thousands  of  the  othir  United  Nations: 
Drama   or   a  4   Dats"  war — Qutck   REsrrrs 

PSOM    AN    UNPARALLKiIeD    CAMPAIGN     IN    PST- 
CHOLOOICAL   WaRFAKI  AGAINST  THI  JAFANISX 

(By  James  Morgan ) 

Let  us  look  back  over  a  bewildering  week 
and  piece  together  a  fattulous  story  that  pales 
the  unefTectual  fiction^  of  Jules  Verne  and 
H.  O.  Wells.  It  bega(n  on  Monday,  when 
President  Truman  announced  from  the  high 
seas  the  Invention  of  aA  atomic  bomb,  which 
even  then  was  ^elng  dnopped  on  the  town  of 
Hiroshima.  It  was  brought  to  a  climax  on 
Wednesday  by  the  President's  announcement 
that  Russia  was  about  to  Join  forces  with 
us  and  her  western  all^.  It  culminated  on 
Friday,  with  the  silly  bflaggarts  of  Tokyo,  who 
had  threatened  a  hundred  years  war.  crying 
quits  from  every  anteiina  after  a  4-day  war 
of  nerves.  The  criminals  who  plotted  the  as- 
sault-on clvUization  had  none  of  the  savage 
fanaticism  they  instUlid  in  the  poor  dupes 
they  left  to  die  for  theJEmperor  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  on  Abandoned  Islands 

First    in    the   story   pt   this   psycholcgical 


ill  of  a  close  race  be- 
Axis,  which  our  side 
only  by  God's  grace, 
it  as  the  "Battle  of 
an  invisible.  In- 
deepest  secrecy  on 


warfare,  we  have  the 
tween  the  Allies  and  t 
won.    Mr.  Churchill  sa 
President  Tniman 
the  laboratories" 
audible  battle  fought 

hidden  fields.  We  can  junderstand  "the  pro- 
found anxiety"  Mr  Chi|rchlll  tells  us  was  felt 
by  the  few  who  were  lb  the  secret  becau.se. 
as  be  adds.  "If  the  Germans  had  got  ahead 
of  us  it  might  have  altered  the  result  of  the 
war.** 

Hitler  breathed  daik  threats  of  some 
strange,  terrible  weap>en  he  was  about  to 
wield,  the  while  himdreds  of  the  foremost 
men  In  American  and  Britlah  science  strained 
to  beat  German  reaearcpers  into  the  greatest 
remaining  mystery  of  the  universe,  concealed 
In  a  grain  of  sazul,  a  pinch  of  dirt.  His 
imagination  fired  by  th^  quest,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  proposed  to  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  In  1941 — 2  inonths  before  Pearl 
Harbor — that  the  twojcoimtries  should  go 
partnen  in  the  enterprise. 

OBBATSST   CAMBt^   IN   BISTORT 

Afterward  it  was  decided  to  transfer  the 
Joint  experiment  entirely  to  the  safety  of 
the  United  States,  as  ^le  Island  bastion  of 
the  Allies  was  In  danger  of  Invasion.  "The 
vrhole  burden  of  execution."  Mr.  Churchill 
reveals  In  ungrudging  terms,  "constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  trUumphs  of  America — 
or  indeed  human — genhis  of  which  there  la 
record."  The  cost  involved  was  a  heart- 
shaking  risk,  which  sands  to  "the  ever- 
histlng  honor  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 


advisers. '  We  spent,  as  President  Truman 
nys,  "$2,000,000,000  on  the  greatest  gamble 
in  history  and  won." 

Immense  mantifacturlng  plants  had  to  be 
biUlt  for  what,  In  the  Government  code,  was 
disguised  under  the  term  "Manhattan 
project."  The  Manpower  Commission  pro- 
vided 175.000  workers  who  knew  not  tlie 
purpose  of  their  work  and  only  that  they 
vrere  engaged  In  -,  hush-hush  Job. 

Wrapped  up  in  the  odds  and  ends  of  this 
story  of  the  week  is  a  detective  tale  as  ex- 
citing as  a  best  seller.  While  the  FBI.  guard- 
ing the  Manhattan  project  from  espionage, 
rounded  up  In  1941  the  Duquesne  ring  of 
German  agents  who  were  trying  to  spy  on 
our  laboratories,  the  RAF  scouted  the  sky 
for  rival  laboratories  In  Germany.  A  Ger- 
man plant,  tucked  away  in  the  fastnesses  of 
Norway,  was  the  objective  of  bloody  com- 
mando raids  by  British -Norwegian  groups. 
Those  raiders  also  found  another,  where  they 
destroyed  tons  of  what  is  unscientifically 
termed  "heavy  wat^."  which  is  estimated  to 
have  cost  the  Germans  nearly  (200,000  to 
produce. 

A  NEW  OLD  LXSSON 

Incidentally  we  have  been  taught  anew 
the  old.  Old  lesson  of  the  revenges  whirling 
time  unfailingly  brings  upon  racial  persecu- 
tion. Spain  has  not  recovered  in  450  years 
from  her  blood  letting  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  the  Jews.  The  driving  forth 
of  the  Huguenots  was  Prance's  loss  and  a 
gain  for  the  Low  Countries.  England,  and  the 
United  States  which  gave  them  refuge. 

Germany  will  do  penance  through  many 
generations  for  thnosting  out  or  killing  those 
she  branded  as  "non-Aryans."  It  may  have 
lost  her  the  "battle  of  the  laboratories." 
Three  who  were  exiled  had  been  working  on 
the  atomic  problem  at  the  Kaiser  Wllhelm 
Institute  Ip  Berlin  and  two  of  them  brought 
the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  the  aid  of 
Anglo-American  research.  The  third  was  Dr. 
Lize  Meitner.  counterpart  of  Mme.  Curie, 
herself  an  exile  in  France  from  Riossian  Po- 
land. 

This  Jewish  physicist  carried  across  the 
Danish  frontier  in  her  brain  a  valuable  clue 
to  the  mystery  of  the  atom.  The  Copen- 
hagen phjrsicist  who  welcomed  her  to  his  lab- 
oratory and  collaborated  with  her  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  clue.  He  communicated 
the  restilts  of  their  experiment  by  cable  to 
his  colleague,  the  eminent  Nobel  prize  win- 
ner, Dr.  Bohr,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

That  was  in  early  1939.  Soon  the  idea  was 
passed  on  to  the  War  Department.  Thus  the 
Jewess  Germany  had  driven  out  probably  was 
the  means  of  arousing  the  Interest  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  search. 

Dr.  Bohr  returned  to  Denmark,  but  when, 
next  year,  the  Germans  invaded  his  country, 
he  closed  his  laboratory.  Refusing  to  a*d 
them  in  developing  a  bomb  for  their  robot 
attack  on  England,  be  escaped  to  Sweden  in 
a  fishing  boat.  The  Gestapo  followed  him. 
and  he  was  smuggled  in  the  bomb  bay  of  a 
mosquito  plane  to  England,  whence  he  came 
again  to  the  United  States.  His  Copenhagen 
laboratory  was  turned  upside  down  in  an  un- 
availing search.  He  had  left  behind  no  trace 
of  his  findings.  The  services  this  Dane  ren- 
dered the  Allies  but  denied  the  enemy  in  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  arc  singled 
out  for  special  mention  by  Secretary  Stimson. 

WAR  or  NERVES 

The  D-day  of  our  12.000,000.000  gamble  was 
Jxily  18.  only  4  weeks  ago  tomorrow.  The 
test  of  the  bomb  could  be  risked  only  in  some 
wide-open  space,  almost  unpopulated.  No 
better  choice  could  have  been  made  than  a 
New  Mexican  desert  down  by  the  border  of 
old  Mexico,  far  from  the  busy  haunts  of 
men.  I  have  heard  the  local  boast  that  you 
can  see  farther  and  see  less  there  than  any- 
where else  In  the  United  States. 
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That  barren  waste  became  the  temporary 
campus  for  leao'ned  professors  gathered  from 
a  score  of  universities,  where  they  had  all 
outdoors  for  a  laboratory.  While  lying  flat 
on  the  sterile  earth,  but  at  the  respectful  dis- 
tance of  t>etween  8  and  9  miles  from  the 
steel  tower  where  the  bomb  was  to  be  ex- 
ploded, anxiously  they  waited  to  learn 
whether  they  were  loosing  a  monster  as  un- 
controllable as  Frankenstein's.  So  still  wait 
we  all. 

Ten  days  after  the  blast  that  shook  the 
desert  dawn  with  the  first  release  of  the 
humanly  unimaginable  force  which  spins 
this  earth  like  a  boy's  top,  there  came  an 
echo  across  thousands  of  miles  from  Pots- 
dam. The  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Chinese 
Generalissimo  Jointly  vrarned  Japan  to 
choose  between  immediate  unconditional 
surrender  and  utter  ruin.  After  a  wait  of  10 
days  more,  another  echo  reverberated  from 
as  many  thousand  miles  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, where  a  Japanese  town.  Hiroshima,  was 
the  target  of  a  deadlier  weapon  than  this 
warring  world  ever  had  known. 

A  campaign  of  psychological  warfare  be- 
yond precedent  was  brought  to  a  terrifying 
climax  by  President  Truman's  announcement 
on  Wednesday  that  Russia  wa"  about  to  Join 
us  in  the  war  on  Japan.  Cornered  by  the 
Russian  bear,  the  Chinese  dragon,  the  British 
lion,  and  the  American  eagle,  the  Japanese 
faced  the  grim  choice  of  stirrendering  at  once 
or  committing  hara-karl. 

BETWEEN    MOUNTS    OT   BLESSINGS    AND    CT7RSINGS 

A  Washington  authority  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  already  we  are  equipped  to  shoot  this 
bomb  across  the  Atlantic  to  Etirope.  But, 
on  a  sobering  reflection,  that  is  no  one-way 
street. 

Those  scientists  in  New  Mexico  opened  on 
civilization  one  more  Pandora's  box.  The 
most  optimistic  view  to  take  is  that  old  Mara 
now  may  blow  himself  up,  that  war  may  kill 
itself  off. 

Unlike  nearly  all  other  modem  Implements 
of  warfare,  this  bomb  was  conceived  for  the 
purpose  of  destruction.  The  creative  spirit 
of  man  usually  has  been  enlisted  for  con- 
structive ends. 

Means  for  prevention  of  disease  and  for  the 
conservation  of  health  are  among  the  great 
achievements  of  our  time  and  have  been 
wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  race.  But  me- 
chanical Inventions — ships  and  airplanes,  au- 
tomobiles and  radios,  gasoline  engines  and 
even  dynamite — that  were  contrived  lor  peace 
we  have  quickly  perverted  to  the  uses  of  war. 

Whether  atomic  energy  can  be  as  quickly 
converted  to  the  service  of  peace,  we  do  not 
know.  But  scientists  discourage  any  day 
dreams  that  this  magic  may  soon  turn  otir 
wheels,  light,  heat,  smd  cool  our  homes,  ofBces, 
and  stores  and  factories. 

Humanity  stands  again  between  Gerlzim 
and  Ebal.  those  mounts  of  blessings  and  curs- 
ings. Are  we  civilized  enough  to  meet  the 
responsibUity  of  the  dread  strange  power  we 
hold  In  our  hands? 


Resolation  Adopted  by  Local  201,  United 
Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
of  America,  Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAcHtTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  telc- 
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gram  I  received  from  Alfred  Coulthard, 
business  agent.  Local  201.  United  Elec- 
trical. Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 
America,  Lynn,  Mass..  concerning  wage 
increase  program: 

LTNit,  Mass..  September  17.  1945. 
Congressman  Tbomas  J.  Lamx, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  officers  and  executive  board  of  Local 
201.  United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers  of  America,  representing  over  20,000 
workers  In  the  L3rnn,  Mass..  and  Everett. 
Mass..  plants  of  the  General  Electric,  passed 
the  following  resolution  which  we  respect- 
ftilly  submit  to  you: 

"Whereas  the  American  workers  as  a  whole 
stuck  to  their  Jobs  and  produced  the  weapons 
of  war  for  our  gallant  servicemen  and  those 
of  our  allies,  which  fact,  coupled  with  good 
leadership,  resulted  In  the  defeat  of  our 
enemies;  and 

"Whereas  we,  the  workers,  bore  the  burden 
of  long  hours,  high  taxes,  emd  an  hourly  wage 
freeze  policy;  and 

"Whereas  our  weekly  take -out  has  now 
been  reduced  by  at  least  25  percent  due  to 
the  change  from  a  48-hour  to  a  40-hour  week 
and  in  some  cases  more  due  to  having  to  take 
lower  rated  Jobs;  and 

"Whereas  the  resultant  cut  In  our  Income 
win  result  in  reducing  our  standard  of  living 
to  the  tare  necessities  of  life;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  imperative  that  the  standard 
of  living  must  be  such  and  so  maintained 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  able  to 
continually  purchase  the  very  things  which 
we  produced  rather  than  merely  a  temporary 
spurt  of  purchasing  power  due  to  the  Imnxe- 
dlate  shortage  of  consumer  goods;   and 

"Whereas  the  workers  are  fully  aware  of 
these  facts  and  are  respectfully  petitioning 
theUr  unions  for  action  for  wage  Increases; 
and 

"Whereas  our  union  has  already  petitioned 
oiu-  affected  employer,  the  General  Electric 
Co.,  that  wages  be  increased;  and 

"Whereas  the  company  position  Is  basically 
and  in  effect  that  it  will  go  along  with  the 
trend  of  the  Industries  In  the  country  and 
that  it  is  a  national  question :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  petition  President  Tru- 
man, our  Senators,  and  our  Congressmen 
that  steps  be  taken  to  effectuate  an  economic 
policy,  including  a  wage-increase  program, 
that  will  meet  the  situation,  in  order  that 
reconversion  will  result  in  mass  empl03rment 
and  mass  purchasing  power." 

Alfked  Cottltharo, 

Busine*a  Agent. 


Occupation  of  Japan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGKT 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  September  19  {legislative 
day  of  Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Occupa- 
tion of  Japan,"  written  by  Sumner  Welles 
and  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  September  19,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OccTTPATioH  or  Japan 
(By  Stmmer  Welles) 

«  MITCH    REMAINS    TO    BS    DONS 

The  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration 
and  of  the  surrender  terms  are  sufficiently 


broad  to  enable  the  Tlctortous  powers  to  carry 
out  any  policy  they  consider  most  certain 
permanently  to  eliminate  any  new  Japanese 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  sole 
reservation  is  that  the  Japanese  people  may 
retain  their  Imperial  form  of  government 
should  they  so  desire. 

Ihe  steps  which  we  have  so  far  taken  do 
not  necessarily  Indicate  what  our  long-range 
occupation  policy  is  to  be.  Military  consid- 
erations must  at  first  be  paramount.  But 
American  public  opinion  should  understand 
the  full  significance  of  these  steps.  For 
American  security  and  world  peace  will  be 
endangered  shotild  they  In  fact  be  Indicative 
of  otir  definite  policy.  The  steps  already 
taken  will  make  it  difficult  to  convince  the 
Japanese  i>eople  that  their  defeat  is  due  to 
our  naval,  air  and  military  superiority  rather 
than  to  the  atomic  bomb  alone.  They  will 
make  it  harder  to  make  them  understand  the 
full  measure  of  their  national  war  gxUlt.  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  regeneration 
which  they  must  undergo  before  they  can 
once  more  be  admitted  Into  the  family  of 
nations. 

Japan's  attack  In  1941  represented  the  final 
stage  in  the  policy  of  conquest  upon  which 
Japan's  leaders  decided  many  decades  ago. 
The  Army  and  the  Navy  were  primarily 
responsible  for  the  course  which  the  Nation 
fcdlowed.  But  during  the  past  generation 
the  Japanese  indtistrial  and  financial  mag- 
nates have  been  working  hand-ln-glove  vrtth 
the  Imperial  High  Command.  From  the  time 
of  Japan's  firet  invasion  of  China,  they  have 
been  Joined  by  swarms  of  speculators  and 
profiteers  who  throve  on  the  military  ex- 
ploitation of  occupied  territories.  In  recent 
years  the  politicians  have  taken  part  in  this 
gic^antlc  racket. 

Fascism  admirably  served  the  purposes  of 
all  of  these  diverse  groups.  It  has  penetrated 
deeply  Into  Japanese  life.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Japanese  people  has  blindly  obeyed  the 
directives  issued  from  this  corrupt  veneer 
which  tops  the  social  structure.  And  cor- 
ruption has  eaten  Into  every  class  In  Japa- 
nese society. 

Our  present  occupation  policy  seems  de- 
signed to  retain  In  continuing  control  pre- 
cisely those  elements  which  have  been  di- 
rectly responsible  for  th"  course  which 
brought  on  such  immeasurable  tragedy  to 
the  United  States  Bnd  Its  allies. 

The  present  Emperor,  whether  or  not  he 
feebly  deprecated  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Har- 
bor, sanctioned  the  vnr.  As  an  individual 
he  should  not  be  regr.rded  as  divorced  from 
his  Government's  policies,  nor  freed  from 
responsibility  for  the  hideous  atrocities  per- 
petrated by  his  military  leaders.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  continuation  of  an  imperial  gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  do  with  Hlrohlto's 
pereonal  Involvement.  Our  policy  up  to  now 
has  greatly  strengthened  the  Emperor's  In- 
dividual authority.  It  has  absolved  him  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  people  of  all  blame. 
The  Australian  Government  has  made  it 
clear,  as  we  have  not,  that  It  refvises  to  treat 
with  Japanese  war  lords  as  "honorable  foes." 
We  have  as  yet  done  nothing  to  naake  the 
Japanese  Army  and  Navy  lose  face  with  their 
own  people.  The  dissolution  of  the  Imperial 
general  headquarters  and  the  publication 
of  the  list  of  a  few  war  criminals  will  not  be 
sufficient. 

Our  Incredible  blunder  In  announcing 
that  we  would  keep  Japanese  authorities  In 
Korea  in  power — even  for  an  hotir — after  our 
occupation  immeasurably  strengthens  the 
prestige  of  the  Japanese  Army  with  Its  own 
people. 

General  MacArthur's  proclamation  that 
Japan's  economy  will  be  subject  to  only  nom- 
inal control  has  created  the  belief  that 
Japan's  Indtistrlal  leaders  will  retain  their 
privileged  position. 

The  Japanese  Diet  is  composed  of  totali- 
tarian puppets.  It  Is  the  war  Diet.  Yet  it 
was  permitted  to  assemble  to  prove  to  the 
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Japanese  public  that  "unconditional  rur- 
render"  constitutes  a  voluntary  agreement 
on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Government. 

What  IS  even  more  Incomprehensible,  the 
announcement  has  been  made,  with  our  con- 
sent, tb^t  national  elections  will  shortly  be 
held  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  present 
Japanese  Oovemment,  composed  as  it  is  of 
individuals  who  all  share  In  Japan's  war 
guilt,  so  as  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the 
"popular  will." 

How  can  we  imagine  that  democracy  will 
suddenly  spring  to  life  in  Japcoi  when  those 
Influences  which  have  so  long  dominated  the 
Japanese  masses,  which  have  forced  fascism 
upon  them,  and  which  have  led  them  into 
war.  are  permitted  to  remain  in  control? 

It  was  because  of  t  le  same  defects  In  Allied 
policy  toward  Germany  In  1918  that  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  was  rendered  possible. 
Should  a  similar  policy  b«  pursued  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  the  consequences  will  be  as 
grave. 

The  Japanese  people  will  naturally  co- 
operate for  the  time  being.  Just  as  the  Ger- 
man people  did  in  the  early  1320's  because 
the  dommatlng  forces  within  Japan  see  that 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  hope 
to  retain  their  own  control. 

Is  it  without  significance  that  the  Japanese 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  publicly  an- 
nounced arrangements  for  food  distribution 
which  make  It  possible  for  food  to  be  with- 
held from  all  Japanese  who  do  not  follow 
the  Government's  policy? 

Are  we  complacently  to  believe  the  blind 
assurance  of  Japan's  generals  that  nothing  is 
further  from  their  thoughts  than  the  crea- 
tion of  underground  nationalistic  military 
societies  similar  to  those  so  efficiently  organ- 
ized In  Germany  In  1919? 

There  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  now 
presented  other  than  an  occupation  policy 
which  will  eliminate  from  any  position  of 
real  control  every  element  responsible  for 
Japans  course  of  conduct  during  the  past 
generation.  It  must  be  a  policy  which  will 
teach  the  Japanese  people  that  war  does  not 
pay.  It  must  be  a  policy  which  will  create 
within  Japan  a  basis  upon  which  at  least  a 
rudimentary  democracy  can  be  built  up. 

That  will  be  a  policy  which  implies  some 
years  of  intelligent,  constructive,  and  expen- 
sive enterprise  on  our  part.  It  is  a  policy 
which  can  never  be  carried  out  if  this  Gov- 
ernment heeds  the  present  outcry  within  the 
United  States  for  an  immediate  reduction  or 
replacement  of  our  occupation  forces,  and 
for  letting  Japan  stew  in  Its  own  Juice.  But 
it  Is  the  only  policy  which  spells  future  se- 
curity for  the  American  people. 
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or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  19  (legislative 
day  of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  27  last  I  raised  the  question  on  the 
Senate  floor  whether  by  underwriting 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  we  were  not  underwriting  peace 
settlements  which  either  had  been  or 
were  being  secretly  arrived  at.  about 
which  the  common  man  would  have 
nothing  to  say.  and  which  our  conscience 
would  repudiate  when  they  were  bared 
to  the  world. 

At  that  time  I  challenged  any  Senator 
to  deny  that  these  settlements,  whatever 
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and  sea-going  vessels  have  any  bearing  en 
war-makin::  power  in  the  Atomic  Age?  Once 
again  we  are  reminded  of  the  appalling 
gap  between  man's  adult  scientific  mind  and 
his  political  infantilism.  It  is  as  though  the 
victors,  in  the  age  of  the  tank,  were  making 
a  peace  of  bows  and  arrows.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  grossly  unfair  to  blame  the  states- 
men at  Potsdam  for  failing  to  arrange  a 
settlement  in  keeping  with  scientific  and 
strategic  possibilities  which  the  scientlsta 
themselves  are  not  yet  able  to  predict.  The 
charge  against  them  Is  not  that  they  are 
making  a  bad  peace  in  a  new  unpredictable 
scientific  context.  It  Is  that  they  are  making 
a  peace  that  would  be  bad  in  any  context. 

It  Is  not  their  aim  to  make  a  Carthaginian 
peace.  The  Potsdam  Declaration  makes  this 
clear.  A  German  community  is  to  survive — 
decentralized,  perhaps,  but  still  a  recog- 
nizable national  unit  with,  eventually,  a 
central  government.  Straight  away,  political 
parties  and  trade-union  activity,  the  demo- 
cratic freedoms,  are  to  be  restored,  and  the 
Allies  state  that  their  aim  is  "to  prepare  for 
the  eventual  reconstruction  of  German 
political  life  on  a  democratic  basis  and  for 
eventual  peaceful  cooperation  in  interna- 
tional life  by  Germany." 

The  aim  is  unexceptionable;  but  how  Is  it 
to  be  rttalned?  A  peace  of  no  indemnities 
and  no  annexations  is  clearly  impossible; 
after  all  that  has  happened,  no  risks  of 
another  German  aggression  can  be  run.  But 
if  there  are  to  be  safeguards  and  prohibi- 
tions, they  must  not  completely  contradict 
the  final  avowed  purpose  of  reincorporating 
Germany  In  a  peaceful  Europe.  Nor  must 
they  place  too  great  a  strain,  physical  or 
moral,  upon  the  victors,  for  the  worst  peace 
of  all  is  a  peace  that  is  first  Imposed  and 
then  is  not  enforced.  In  practice,  the  two 
problems  merge.  A  political  or  economic 
control  onerous  and  minute  enough  to  drive 
the  Germans  into  violent  revulsion  is  likely 
to  be  so  costly  for  the  Allies  to  maintain  in 
terms  of  manpower,  and  so  difficult  for  thorn 
to  defend  in  terms  of  their  own  public 
opinion — at  least  in  the  west — that  they 
might  be  easily  maneuvered  and  cajoled  out 
of  enforcing  it.  Ideally,  the  terms  imposed 
on  Germany  ought,  therefore,  while  offering  a 
genuine  safeguard  against  future  war,  to  be 
such  that  the  Allies  are  reasonably  certain 
of  enforcing  them.  They  ought  also,  in  their 
degree  of  severity,  to  be  such  as  not  to  render 
hopeless  the  viltimate  reconciliation  of 
Germany. 

Do  the  Potsdam  terms  fulfill  these  condi- 
tions? There  can  be  only  one  answer.  They 
do  not.  The  political  conditions  may  propose 
a  rettxrn  to  democracy.  The  territorial  and 
economic  terms  make  It  certain  that  this 
political  objective  will  not  be  achieved.  It  Is 
now  as  good  as  certain  that  in  the  east  the 
German  frontier  will  He  along  the  Oder  and 
the  western  Nelsse.  Russia  takes  Koenigs- 
berg  and  a  large  part  of  East  Prussia.  The 
rest  of  the  territory  Is  transferred  to  Poland 
to  "administer"  until  the  peace  conference, 
when  the  final  decision  on  the  fate  of  these 
lands  will  be  taken — a  face-saving  formula 
which  does  not  mask  the  fact  of  annexation. 
The  French  claim  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  has  been  postponed,  but  will  now  be 
difficult  to  resist.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  of  the  Czechs'  claims. 
They  too  will  be  pressed  all  the  more  vigor- 
ously now.  At  the  same  time,  the  principle 
of  mass  expulsions  of  a^rman8  from  an- 
nexed territory  or  from  neighboring  states 
has  been  accepted.  The  Poles  and  the  Czechs 
have  been  asked  to  halt  In  their  expulsion*— 
but  only  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  In  m 
more  orderly  manner.  The  &nal  result  of 
these  sweeping  changes  of  frontiers  and  pop- 
ulations will  be  to  put  between  fifty  and 
sixty  mUllon  Germans  to  live  in  a  territory 
not  much  bigger  than  Great  Britain. 

To  sxistain  even  a  moderate  standard  of 
living  for  such  a  densely  populated  mass,  the 
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Germans  would  require  a  high  degree  of  in- 
dustrialization. But  the  economic  plans  of 
Potsdam  seem  to  point  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  is  true  that  the  terms  permit  to 
Germany  "average  living  standards  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  standards  of  living  of 
European  countrie..  (excluding  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  USSR)."  But  this  Is  evi- 
dently to  be  an  upper,  not  a  lower,  limit; 
nor  is  it  made  clear  how  this  extremely  vague 
level  is  to  be  reached.  The  Allies  say  that 
they  will  put  "primary  emphasis  •  •  • 
on  the  development  of  agriculture  and  peace- 
ful domestic  Industries  •  •  •  and  con- 
trol German  Industry  and  all  economic  and 
financial  international  transactions  •  •  • 
with  the  aim  of  preventing  Germany  from 
developing  a  war  potential." 

The  policy,  be  it  noted.  Is  not  to  prevent 
Germany  from  using  its  war  potential,  but 
to  prevent  it  from  having  one.  Since,  In 
modem  industry,  it  Is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  plant  and  processes  of 
wartime  value  from  those  of  purely  peace- 
time use,  this  policy,  literally  Interpreted,  in- 
volve^i  the  larf  ^-scale  deindustrialization  of 
Germany. 

This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  agree- 
ment reached  on  reparations.  Apart  from 
Germany's  external  assets,  reparations  are 
now  to  take  one  form  only — the  removal  of 
industrial  plant  from  Germany.  The  Rtis- 
sians  will  provide  for  the  Poles  out  of  their 
zone  of  occupation.  In  addition,  they  will 
receive  25  percent  of  any  Industrial  capital 
removed  from  the  western  zones,  although 
15  percent  is  to  be  conditional  on  certain 
deliveries  of  food,  coal,  timber,  and  potash 
from  the  Russian  zone.  (It  should  be  ob- 
served that  this  arrangement  gives  Russia 
a  vested  interest  in  the  severity  of  the  west- 
ern powers'  exactions;  any  moderation  would 
be  a  blow  at  Russia.)  The  remaining  75  per- 
cent of  the  western  deliveries  will  be  shared 
out  among  the  western  Allies.  The  transfer 
Is-  to  be  completed  in  2  years.  There  will 
apparently  be  no  reparations  in  money  or  in 
kind  after  that  date. 

The  Germans  will  be  allowed  to  keep  only 
such  plant  as  is  necessaiy  for  their  peace- 
time industry.  The  Reparations  Commission 
is  to  decide  how  much  this  represents;  the 
rest  will  be  transferred,  subject  only  to  a 
final  veto  by  the  military  governor  in  each 
zone. 

Until  the  Reparations  Commission  has 
completed  its  survey,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
dogmatic  about  the  final  effects  of  the  eco- 
nomic settlement.  Germany's  present  war 
Industry  is  certainly  overblown.  If  "muni- 
tions industries"  are  narrowly  defined,  a  con- 
siderable transfer  of  plant  from  these  indus- 
tries might  still,  in  theory,  leave  the  Ger- 
mans with  sufficient  industrial  capacity  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  standard.  But  In 
practice,  when  the  bomb  damage  and  the 
Reparations  Commiasion  have  done  their 
work,  there  will  be  very  little  left.  The  eco- 
nomic clauses  and  the  reparations  clauses, 
taken  in  conjunction,  amount  to  the  policy 
associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
that  of  the  deindustrialization  and  pastorall- 
catlon  of  Germany. 

If  this  Is  Indeed  the  policy,  then  it  must 
surely  be  obvious  that  it  will  not  work.  The 
German  community  will  not  be  reconciled 
to  It.  An  economic  slum  Is  not  a  suitable 
background  for  the  growtJa  of  democracy  and 
the  peaceful  mind.  A  baUile,  resentful,  and 
impoverished  nation,  50,CO0,00O  strong,  even 
without  arms,  is  a  certain  source  of  trouble. 
The  settlement  will  therefore  need  to  be 
rigidly  and  minutely  enforced.  The  Allies 
apparently  accept  this  fact.  They  appsar  to 
envisage  a  close  control  over  every  aspect  of 
German  Industry.  Not  imly  are  all  "arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  •  •  • 
all  types  of  aircraft  and  seagoing  ships"  to 
be  banned,  but  "production  of  metals,  chem- 
icals, machinery,  and  other  Items  that  are 
directly  necessary  to  a  war  economy  shall  be 


rigidly  controlled  and  restricted  to  Germany*! 
approved  postwar  peacetime  needs." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  plctiu-e  the  army 
of  inspectors,  accountants,  btireaucrats,  and 
technicians  which  would  be  necessary  to 
achieve  so  searching  a  control.  It  would  de- 
mand from  the  Allies  precisely  the  kind  of 
technical  skiU  which  ts  so  urgently  needed 
for  reconstruction  at  home  In  all  the  Allied 
coiutries.  It  would  place  on  the  different 
Allies  for  a  decade  or  more  the  responsibility 
of  exporting  their  keenest  officials  to  entirely 
unproductive  work.  The  leaders  at  Potsdam 
appear  to  have  seen  this  difficulty  of  man- 
power. In  the  most  curious  of  all  the  curious 
sections  in  their  declaration  they  state  that 
German  administrative  machinery  Is  to  be 
established  "to  proclaim  and  asstime  admin- 
istration of  the  economic  controls  estab- 
lished by  the  Control  Council."  Can  the  Al- 
lies seriously  mean  that  they  intend  to  rely 
upon  Germans  to  supervise  the  Impoverish- 
ment of  Germany? 

A  system  of  economic  control  on  the  scale 
envisaged  by  the  Potsdam  Declaration  is 
probably  impossible  under  any  conditions. 
It  is  certainly  Impossible  as  part  of  a  treaty 
which  public  opinion  in  the  Western  World 
will  find  Increasingly  hard  to  defend.  It 
might  be  possible  to  grow  reconciled  to  an- 
nexations and  uprootings  if,  In  the  end,  the 
uprooted  people  were  settling  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  life.  It  might  be  possible 
to  accept  very  much  lower  living  standards 
in  Germany  if  there  were  no  unjust  frontier 
settlements  to  add  to  public  uneasiness.  But 
the  Joining  of  a  bad  territorial  and  a  bad  eco- 
nomic settlement  to  a  cumbrous  and  exact- 
ing system  of  Allied  occupation  and  control 
seems  precisely  designed  to  create  in  a  few 
years'  time  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the  west 
compared  with  which  the  revulsion  against 
Versailles  will  be  as  nothing.  Given  such  a 
revulsion,  what  hope  would  there  be  of  main- 
taining the  system  of  control  which  can  alone 
perpetuate  the  rigid  prohibitions  under  which 
Germany  is  to  live?  And  once  the  process 
of  relaxing  the  settlement  had  begun,  in 
what  fatal  resurgence  of  German  power  might 
it  not  end?  The  Potsdam  settlement  will 
not  last  10  years,  and  when  it  breaks  down 
there  will  be  nothing  but  the  razor-edge  bal- 
ance of  international  anarchy  between  civi- 
lization and  the  atomic  bomb. 

If  the  only  possible  alternative  to  the  Pots- 
dam peace  were  to  leave  Germany  uncon- 
trolled and  with  an  imdimlnished  power  of 
waging  war,  then  naturally  It  would  be  nec- 
essary to  try  to  attempt  the  impossible — 
the  maintenance  of  a  minute  control  over 
every  aspect  of  Germany's  Industrial  life. 
But  there  are  other  possibilities,  other  meth- 
ods of  achieving  the  necessary  safeguards 
which  would  not  violate  the  two  basic  prin- 
ciples of  a  workable  settlement — that  in  15 
years'  time  a  sufficient  number  of  Germans, 
however  grudgingly,  would  accept  It  and  that, 
whether  they  do  or  not,  the  Allies  would  be 
as  resolute  and  united  in  enforcing  It  as 
they  were  on  VE-day  Itself.  The  essence  of 
such  an  alternative  would  be  to  make  the 
central  control  as  simple,  stralghforward,  and 
obvious  as  possible.  The  point  has  frequently 
been  argued  In  the  Economist.  Here  Is  need 
only  be  briefly  repeated.  The  simplest  con- 
trol to  run  is  a  control  on  the  end  products 
of  industry.  Prohibit  the  Germans  from  pro- 
ducing any  form  of  armaments,  from  V-2's  to 
small-arms  ammunition.  If  In  15  years' 
time  the  Allies  are  as  resolute  as  ever  In  main- 
taining this  prohibition,  it  will  be  sufficient. 
If  they  are  not  resolute  enough  even  to  for- 
bid armaments,  how  can  it  be  supposed  that 
they  will  use  force  to  prevent  the  rebuilding 
of  a  factory  or  the  reconstruction  of  a  blast 
furnace? 

Concentration  on  the  central  Issue — the 
enforcement  of  total  and  long-term  disarma- 
ment—does not,  of  course,  preclude  other 
terms.  Some  frontier  changes  might  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Western  Powers  even  in  the 


long  run  as  reasonable  and  necessary.  Some 
transfer  of  industrial  capacity  from  the  in- 
flated German  war  industries  would  be  pos- 
sible. So,  If  it  is  really  necessary,  would  the 
assignment  to  reparations  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  products  of  German  Industry 
over  a  limited  number  of  years. 

There  is.  of  rotirse,  no  prospect  of  Russian 
agreement  to  any  such  course.  But  if  we 
know  it  to  be  right,  must  Russian  opposition 
condemn  us  to  silent  acquiescence  in  a  course 
we  !jiow  to  be  ruinous?  Better  by  far  to 
have  the  matter  out  now  than  to  enter  on 
a  miserable  course  of  endless  quarrels  over 
the  enforcement  of  the  unenforceable  and 
the  JUFtlflcation  of  the  unJiMt.  Ttie  Rtis- 
sians'  determination  to  loot  Germany  may 
not  be  unconi  ected  wiih  their  failure  to 
obtain  reconstruction  credits  in  the  western 
coimtries.  Every  possible  means  should  be 
tried  of  getting  them  to  change  their  atti- 
tude. But  if  they  will  not,  then  the  ^jursult 
of  truth  and  Jtistice  is  t>  surer  guide  than  any 
calculations  of  future  alliances.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  alter  what  hippens  in  the  Russian 
zone,  but  we  can  at  least  disclaim  responsi- 
bility for  it.  And  we  can  follow  our  own 
convictions  in  the  west,  where  what  is  left  of 
Germany  can  be  given  the  prospect.  In  the 
fullness  of  time,  of  achieving  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  prosperity  within  a  western  Europe 
that  is  conscious  of  its  political  and  economic 
unity.  There  is  no  other  cure  for  the  Ger- 
man sore  on  the  body  of  Europe  than  to 
heal  it.  The  healing  may  be  a  long  and 
difficult  process,  but  let  us  not  rub  salt  in  the 
wound.  Let  us  not  now  abandon  the  only 
hope  of  sometime  escaping  from  an  endless 
prospect  of  German  wars. 

The  conviction  that  the  peace  proposed  at 
Potsdam  is  a  thoroughly  bad  peace  is  not 
based  on  any  sentimental  softening  towards 
Germany.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
system  proposed  is  in  the  fuUest  sense  un- 
workable. It  offers  no  hope  of  ultimate  Ger- 
man re<»3nciUatlon.  It  offers  little  hope  of 
the  Allies  maintaining  its  cumbrous  controls 
beyond  the  first  years  of  peace.  Its  methods 
of  reparations  reinforce  autarchy  in  Russia 
and  consummate  the  ruin  not  only  of  Ger- 
many, but  of  Europe.  Above  ull.  it  has  In  it 
not  a  single  constructive  idea,  not  a  single 
hopeful  perspective  for  the  postwar  world. 
At  the  end  of  a  mighty  war  fought  to  defeat 
Hltlerism.  the  Allies  are  making  a  Illtlerlan 
peace.  This  Is  the  real  measure  of  their 
failure. 


DemobilizaiioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
many  statements  which  have  already 
been  made  on  the  demobilisation  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  I  should  like  to  add  my 
views. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  concerning  demobilization  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  getting  ahead  very 
fa^t.  Since  the  Army  and  Navy  high 
command  seem  to  have  failed  in  their 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  willingly  gave  their  sons  to 
the  cause  of  war,  it  is  up  to  Congress  to 
take  over  this  responsibility  and  get  the 
boys  home.  American  families  are  anx- 
ious over  the  future  life  of  these  boys 
who  were  snatched  away  from  home  and 
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their  civilian  status  at  a  time  In  their 
life  when  most  of  them  were  working  to 
obtain  an  education  or  endeavoring  to 
raise  a  family.  Our  bureaucrats  have 
bungled  the  task  of  reconversion  and  if 
they  are  allowed  to  continue  in  their 
present  form  they  will  bungle  demobili- 
zation. There  are  thousands  of  boys  in 
the  Army  who  wish  to  continue  their 
education,  which  was  Interrupted  in  its 
most  formative  stage.  Why  should  boys 
who  have  served  in  the  Army  3*2  years 
and  had  overseas  service,  but  still  not 
having  enough  points  to  be  disrharged. 
be  kept  around  some  Army  post?  These 
boys  should  be  released  and  sent  home 
to  their  families  and  allowed  to  return 
to  school.  There  are  known  cases  where 
boys  feel  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since 
they  left  school  they  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  decide  against  pursuing 
their  former  ambition.  Any  boy  who  has 
had  as  much  as  6  months'  service  over- 
seas deser\'es  every  consideration  we  can 
give  him  toward  helping  him  become  a 
civilian  again. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  back  the  people 
in  their  desire  to  return  the  boys  home. 

General  MacArthur  has  announced  his 
occupation  of  Japan  is  proceeding  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  he  will  not  require 
500.000  men  to  occupy  Japan.  He  has 
said  his  former  estimate  was  too  high 
and  he  felt  the  Regular  Army  could  se- 
cure the  necessary  200.000.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  are  enough  patriotic  men 
and  women  in  this  country  to  raise  these 
occupational  forces  through  voluntary 
enlistments  if  there  is  as  much  merit  to 
this  proposition  of  our  occupying  the 
conquered  nations  as  the  country  has 
been  led  to  believe  by  their  Commander 
in  Chief  and  Army  and  Navy  officials.  If 
this  Government  cannot  raise  such  oc- 
cupational forces  the  country  and  the 
soldiers,  especially,  should  be  made  to 
realize  the  full  significance  of  this  sit- 
uation. 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  make 
at  this  time  concerns  the  men  who  were 
placed  on  limited  service.  A  number  of 
these  men  have  two  and  three  children, 
but  nevertheless  were  drafted.  Although 
they  did  not  have  the  physical  require- 
ments usually  required  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  still  they  were  forced  to  take  desk 
jobs  and  jobs  as  instructc-s,  which  they 
accepted  without  complaint.  These  men 
have  served  their  country  just  as  loyally 
and  faithfully  as  the  men  overseas. 
Simply  because  their  health  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  go  overseas  is  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Still  these  men  are  required 
to  have  as  many  points  to  be  discharged 
as  men  who  served  overseas.  Some 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  limited -service  men.  Most  of  them 
have  completed  their  Job  in  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  are  anxious  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  their  families  but  still 
they  do  not  get  discharged  because  their 
points  are  not  sufficient  for  release. 
Many  of  my  letters  complain  of  this  fact 
but  even  though  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  War  Department  a  number  of  times 
nothing  has  been  done  for  men  in  this 
category.  It  is  my  opinion  men  with 
families  should  be  released  as  quickly  sis 
possible.  The  boys  themselves  use  the 
example  that  it  only  took  a  day  to  get 
into  tile  Army,  why  should  it  take  5  days 


to  get  out  of  a  sepan  tion  center.    The 


War  Department  has 


give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
fact. 

Like  many  of  our  pebple,  I  am  strongly 
suspicious  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
bureaucrats  and  Government  planners  to 
delay  demobilization  and  to  keep  as  many 
persons  in  the  Army  apd  Navy  as  is  pos- 
sible. Only  recently 
Director.  National  Selective  Service,  pub- 
licly stated  in  Denver. ;  t  would  be  cheaper 
to  keep  men  In  the  A  my  than  it  would 
to  set  up  an  agencj; 
them  when  they  aie  Released.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  adminls  ration  will  step  in 
and  heed  the  pleas  of  he  people  and  the 
Congress  to  return  ^ur  boys  to  their 
homes  and  families. 
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Having  out- 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  S*'pt4mber  19.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  precl- 
sionist  may  claim  thrt.  technically,  the 
war  is  not  officially  ov  ?r.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  othe  rwise.  The  shoot- 
ing has  stopped,  and  with  it  the  need 
for  many  of  the  restrictions  which  have 
placed  our  American  way  of  living  in  a 
strait-jacket. 

Take  meat  rationing, 
lived  its  emergency  isefulness,  it  con- 
tinues to  harass  millions  of  housewives 
and  workers  alike  wikh  a  stubbornness 
that  is  sjonptomatic  o   totalitarian  ways. 

Long-suffering  Ame  -lean  stomachs  cry 
out  at  this  want — in  t  le  midst  of  plenty. 

Look  at  the  score.  T  he  Army  and  Navy 
no  longer  have  to  set  aside  priority  re- 
serves in  anticipation  of  future  needs. 
Even  their  current  requirements  are 
shrinking  daily  as  mei  i  are  released  from 
the  service. 

War's  destruction  has  ceased,  the 
oceans  are  free  for  cdmmerce.  and  vast 
reserves  of  beef-on-thn-hoof  exist  in  such 
countries  as  Canada,  /Argentina,  and  Aus- 
tralia— which  in  pre\r'ar  days  exported 
heavily. 

Our  own  American  ranges  are  stocked 
as  they  were  never  stccked  before. 

The  OPA  is  laying  off  personnel  right 
and  left  but  meat  remains  on  the  list. 
A  vexed  and  indignant  public  demands 
that  meat  be  made  ration  free  without 
any  paper  delays. 


MacArthur's  Statemeni  on  the  Size  of  the 
Japanese  Occupation  Force 


REM 


HON.  JOHN  I.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RkPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  SepUmber  19.  1945 

Mr.    RANKIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    some 
newspapers,  in  particular  the  Washing- 


ton Post  and  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker,  have  attacked  General  Mac- 
Arthur  for  his  statement  to  the  effect 
that  within  6  months  he  would  probably 
need  not  more  than  200.000  men  In 
Japan.  None  of  the  papers  which  at- 
tacked General  MacArthur  have  pub- 
lished his  full  statement.  I  got  hold  of 
it  last  night  and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  this  morning.  It  is  absolutely 
unanswerable. 

If  the  American  people  have  to  go  to 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker  or  the 
Washington  Post  to  get  somebody  to  ad- 
vi.se  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  then  we 
are  in  a  "heck  of  a  fix." 

I  note  that  President  Truman  agrees 
with  General  MacArthur.  and  I  believe 
that  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
will  agree  with  him  when  they  read  his 
statement  and  understand  the  situation. 

This  statement  reads  as  follows: 

The  smooth  progress  of  the  occupation  of 
Japan  enabled  a  drastic  cut  In  the  number  of 
troops  originally  estimated  for  that  purpose. 
The  unknown  quantity  In  the  original  sit- 
uation was  the  debatable  question  whether  a 
military  government  would  have  to  be  set  up 
■  to  run  the  country  during  the  early  occupa- 
tion. This  might  well  have  Involved  the 
employment  of  several  million  troops. 

The  entire  structure  below  the  political 
plane,  involving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  on  professional  and  lower  levels,  would 
have  had  to  be  reconstituted  and  replaced. 
This  would  have  Involved  a  force  running 
Into  millions  of  our  men  and  would  have 
taken  many  years  of  additional  time  and 
untold  billions  of  additional  dollars. 

By  utilizing  the  Japanese  Government 
structtire  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
complete  social  disintegration,  insure  Inter- 
nal distribution,  maintain  labor,  and  prevent 
calamitous  disease  or  wholesale  starvation, 
the  purposes  of  the  surrender  terms  can  be 
accomplished  with  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  men,  time,  and  money  originally  pro- 
jected. 

This  situation  Involved  a  grave  Initial  risk, 
but  successful  penetration  and  subsequent 
progress  of  the  operation  now  assure  success 
of  the  venture. 

No  greater  gamble  has  been  taken  In  his- 
tory than  the  Initial  landings,  where  our 
ground  forces  were  outnumbered  a  thousand 
to  one.  but  the  stakes  were  worth  it.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  saving  In  men,  the  occu- 
pation forces  originally  believed  essential  are 
being  drastically  cut  and  troops  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as 
ships  can  be  made  available. 

Within  6  months  the  occupational  force, 
unless  unforeseen  factors  arise,  will  probably 
number  not  more  than  2C0.0OO  men,  a  size 
probably  within  the  framework  of  our  pro- 
jected Regular  Establishment  and  which  will 
permit  complete  demobilization  of  our  cit- 
izen Pacific  forces  which  fought  so  long  and 
so  nobly  through  to  victory.  Once  Japan  Is 
disarmed,  this  force  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  Insure  our  will. 

The  questions  Involved  In  this  matter  are 
entirely  independent  of  the  future  of  the 
Japanese  politico-governmental  structure  on 
a  national  and  International  plane.  This 
problem  Is  one  the  ultimate  solution  whereof 
necessarily  awaits  completion  of  mUitary 
phases  of  the  surrender. 

It  is  one  which  unquestionably  will  be 
determined  upon  the  highest  diplomatic  level 
of  the  United  Nations  and  is  one  in  which 
the  answer  cannot  fail  to  be  influenced  by 
the  Incidence  of  events  in  the  near  and  prox- 
imate future. 
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CenstitutiGn  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOBIAS  J.  LANE 

or  massac:jusett8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  F,EPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  8i)eaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  entitled 
"Constitution  Day,"  which  appeared  in 
the  Lawrence  Sunday  Sun,  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  on  Sunday,  September  16,  1945: 
cowrmvriOH  dat 

Monday.  September  17.  the  annlverMry  of 
the  algnlng  of  the  Constitution,  has  been 
declared  by  Congrees  »i  Constitution  Day. 
It  would  be  well  to  ponder  now  the  mean- 
ings and  value  of  this  tulwark  of  that  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  for  the  preservation  of  which 
so  many  of  our  young  men  have  luet  fought 
and  died  so  valiantly. 

Knowledge  of  the  pilndplee  set  forth  In 
this  historic  document  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  the  granting  of  citi- 
zenship. Courts  In  almost  unanimous  In- 
stances have  held  that  a  person  could  not 
be  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution If  he  did  not  know  what  that  Consti- 
tution contained.  And  yet  we  wonder  how 
many  citizens,  naturallaed  or  bom  to  that 
status,  have  a  working  imderstandlng  of  the 
principles  contained  thtrein? 

We  know  that  we  would  fight  to  the  death 
for  the  preservation  of  those  rights  guaran- 
teed to  us  by  the  Cons',ltutlon.  yet  too  few 
of  us  know  exactly  or  even  sufficiently  what 
those  rights  are. 

The  sacred  rights  whUh  were  embodied  In 
the  Constitution  were  formulated  as  pillars 
of  American  democracy  by  those  immigrants 
who  first  came  to  these  scores  and  they  have 
been  strengthened  by  tht  millions  who  have 
followed  them. 

These  rights  will  continue  to  be  upheld,  as 
they  have  been  In  the  ptst.  only  as  long  as 
they  are  recognleed,  non  merely  as  privi- 
leges to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  trvist  to  be  main- 
tained and  defended. 

Maintenance  and  defense  of  this  trust 
challenges  every  American  citizen  to  make  a 
positive  and  continuing:  contribution  to 
America.  Up  loyalty  Is  not  enough.  Re- 
peating the  American  creed,  or  pledging 
allegiance  to  the  flag,  or  singing  songs  be- 
come empty  forms  unlesf  they  are  followed 
by  activities  which  add  to  the  Individual  and 
total  happiness  of  our  people. 

Each  citizen  must  do  his  part  to  make  a 
democracy  work  for  all.  Instead  of  expecting 
It  to  work  for  him  alone.  The  Golden  Rule 
must  prevail  and  hate,  with  all  Its  kindred 
evils,  must  be  eliminated  from  th*  heart. 
Hate,  prejudice,  and  bigotry,  whether  reli- 
gious or  racial,  tear  dow.i  and  destroy,  and 
they  can  have  no  place  In  our  democracy. 


DemobilizatioB  of  the  Anned  Forces 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  CXOKtilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RFPRESENTATTVIS 

Wednesday,  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  disturbed  over  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  have  been  promulgated  by 
our  military  authorities  for  the  discharge 


of  our  military  personnel,  and  especially 
the  inactivities  of  the  operations  of  the 
regulations  set-up. 

This  is  a  subject  that  should  be  ap- 
proached and  discussed  broadly  and  with 
a  charitable  attitude  toward  the  mili- 
tary, as  I  fully  appreciate  its  magnitude 
and  the  many  problems  to  be  met 
through  the  progress  of  demobilization. 

However,  hostilities  have  ceased,  and 
this  body  is  the  guardian  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  if  we  do  not  declare 
ourselves  and  demand  a  liberal  and  sane 
approach  to  this  great  task,  to  the  extent 
of  passing  legislation  to  assure  proper, 
fair,  and  just  demobilization,  then  we 
will  have  failed  our  people  In  one  of  their 
greatest  problems. 

With  due  respect  to  the  military,  we 
must  all  admit  that  through  the  history 
of  this  Nation,  and  that  of  all  other  na- 
tions, the  military  has  sought  to  en- 
velop the  civilian  proce8.ses  and  author- 
ities. Frankly,  I  mu.st  admit  that  this  is 
more  or  less  a  natural  attitude;  one  that 
could  be  expected  even  though  not  justi- 
fied. The  career  man  In  the  military 
service  has  from  his  youth  had  the  im- 
portance of  his  position  drilled  into  his 
very  being,  and  properly  so.  It  is  fur- 
ther true  that  his  function  is  one  of  im- 
portsince  to  the  life  of  oiu*  Nation — his 
position  is  respected  by  us — and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  let  him  practically  rtm  the  Na- 
tion in  a  time  of  war.  But  deflniteiy, 
this  is  not  true  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
now  time  that  this  Congress  again  take 
the  reins  of  Government,  and  control  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation.  If  it  were  left  to 
the  "brass  hats"  not  any  of  our  Iwys 
would  return  to  civilian  life.  This  iz  our 
responsibility,  not  theirs,  and  to  the  fath- 
ers and  mothers  of  this  Nation  we  must 
answer. 

This  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  sufiB- 
cient  facts  and  circumstances  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  CIO  has  stuck 
its  filthy  nose  into  the  question  of  de- 
mobilization. They  are  so  selfi.sh  that 
they  do  not  want  to  give  an  inch  on  any 
gam  made  or  any  blessings  that  have  be- 
fallen them  while  our  boys  were  fighting, 
bleeding,  and  dying  to  save  this  country. 
Their  strike  record  during  this  war,  and 
their  attitude  since  the  termination  of 
the  war,  stands  as  definite  proof  of  this 
conclusion.  They  do  not  want  to  sur- 
render the  first  job  to  the  man  who 
fought  for  them,  and  they  want  to  keep 
them  in  the  service  to  reheve  additional 
unemployment. 

General  MacArthur  has  just  released 
a  sound,  sensible,  and  realistic  statement 
with  regard  to  occupational  problems. 
There  seems  to  be  a  great  amount  of  ex- 
citement about  his  statement  in  Wash- 
ington. Naturally,  this  would  be  true, 
because  this  is  the  first  sane  approach 
to  the  problem  by  those  now  in  authority. 
I  may  say  to  any  who  are  alarmed  over 
this  statement  that  the  surest  proof  of 
the  statement's  truth  is  the  fact  that 
MacArthur  said  it.  Who  will  question 
the  fact  that  MacArthur  is  the  best  au- 
thority we  have  on  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment and  people  and  on  the  job  that 
Is  ahead  of  him?  When  driven  from  the 
Philippines  he  said  he  would  return,  and 
this  he  did  with  few  men  and  little  fight- 
ing equipment  until  the  very  last  of  the 
conquest.    However,  from  the  very  be- 


ginning he  maintained  a  steady  march 
back  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  was 
driven  and  even  into  the  heart  of  Tokyo. 

It  is  plain  to  any  thinking  man  that 
with  some  increased  compensation  and 
other  benefits  that  a  sufflcient  army  can 
be  maintained  by  voluntary  enlistment 
to  discharge  all  military  duties  Including 
our  occupational  responsibilities.  The 
CIO  is  running  rampant  to  convince  us 
that  there  will  be  in  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture millions  of  men  idle  to  whom  we 
should  appropriate  billions  of  dollars 
paid  in  by  working  taxpayers  to  main- 
tain these  millions  in  idleness— paying 
them  $25  weekly  to  do  only  one  thing 
and  that  one  thing  is  exactly  nothing. 
All  this  while  the  boys  who  have  fought 
for  years  away  from  home,  father, 
mother,  wives,  and  children  and  filends 
at  a  base  pay  of  $50  per  month,  must 
remain  away  at  the  same  base  pay  when 
they  could  return  home  to  their  former 
jobs,  their  farms,  businesses,  and  pro- 
fessions. Why  not  send  these  fellows 
who  say  they  are  going  to  be  idle  and 
who  expect  the  Government  to  pay  them 
better  than  $100  per  month  in  such  idle- 
ness and  permit  our  boys  who  have  com- 
pleted the  job  of  conquering  the  enemy 
to  return  home.  This  man  that  the  CIO 
is  picturing  to  you  who  is  so  faint  of 
heart  that  he  now  sees  himself  too  weak 
to  stand  alone  and  resting  on  the  shoul- 
der of  the  man  who  is  working,  already 
carrying  a  load,  paying  the  taxes  from 
whence  he  draws  his  dole — I  believe 
could  generate  enough  nerve  and  cour- 
age and  energy  to  lean  against  a  post 
and  do  police  duty,  and  I  further  Iwlieve 
the  boy  who  has  done  the  fighting  and 
whose  place  he  takes  would  be  willing  to 
come  back  and  work  for  a  living  in  a 
land  of  free  enterprise. 

One  complete  inconsistency  which  Is 
totally  inexcusable  Is  not  arranging  for 
the  separation  of  the  military  personnel 
at  some  separation  center  at  least  In 
reasonable  proximity  of  their  respective 
homes.  I  have  handled  one  case  which 
will  well  illustrate  the  point  I  am  making. 
A  yoimg  man  who  had  served  nearly  3 
years  in  the  Pacific  in  most  of  the  major 
conflicts,  and  who  had  not  had  a  fur- 
lough or  been  home  during  his  service 
was  recently  returned  to  continental 
United  States  and  given  a  30 -day  fur- 
lough at  a  point  entirely  across  the  con- 
tinent from  his  home,  a  distance  of 
around  3.000  miles.  Before  his  furlough 
wa.s  out  he  received  orders  to  return  to 
that  point  for  a  discharge.  After  quite 
some  effort  and  with  the  help  of  the  De- 
partment here  in  Washington,  who 
readily  responded  upon  request,  I  was 
able  to  get  his  commanding  ofiBcer  to 
change  his  point  of  discharge  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  which  was  reasonably  near  his 
home.  This  inconsistency  and  total  dis- 
regard for  efficiency  would  have  con- 
sumed more  than  2  weeks  of  this  party's 
time  in  travel,  several  hundred  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  for  traveling  and 
other  expenses,  and  also  have  congested 
transportation  facilities  more  at  a  time 
when  travel  conditions  are  bad.  There 
is  no  justification  for  such  bungling,  and 
by  all  means  the  Dipartment  should  at 
once  take  necessary  sUjps  to  see  that 
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these  men  sure  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice at  points  at  least  within  reasonable 
proximity  of  their  respective  homes. 

My  suggestion  for  a  proper  and  sane 
discharge  system  would  be  to  dischari;e 
without  delay  all  who  have  seen  combat, 
regardless  of  Age.  size,  color,  or  other 
restriction  or  requirement,  this,  of  course, 
to  include  all  those  who  have  been  pris- 
oners of  the  enemy.  To  discharge  with- 
out delay  all  married  men  smd  especially 
those  with  children.  Not  only  is  this 
demanded  from  a  standpoint  of  indi- 
vidual right  and  Justice  to  these  men  and 
their  families,  but  there  are  privates  who 
are  drawing  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month  when  their  family 
benefits  are  considered  and  why  not  let 
these  men  be  discharged  to  be  with  their 
families,  that  the  homes,  the  foundation 
of  American  Christianity  and  civilization, 
may  be  preserved.  The  base  pay  for 
volunteers  could  be  raised  and  yet  a 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  effected  by  letting 
these  men  with  dependents  out.  Noth- 
ing is  ever  lost  by  doing  right  and  this 
Is  fundamentally  right. 

Prom  a  national  standpoint,  I  come 
now  to  the  most  Important  phase  of  this 
whole  question.    We  are  now  fixing  to 
enter  the  moet  trying  period  in  our  na- 
tional  life — an  era   in  which  the  best 
minds,  with  the  best  training  possible 
to  receive,  are  going  to  find  it  hard  to 
maintain  the  high  position  as  a  world 
power  this  Nation  has  occupied,  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  the  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion tl?e  potentialities  science  does  and 
wil.l   offer.    If   we   permit   ourselves   to 
meet  this  era  with  an  uneducated  gen- 
eration. God  pity  our  posterity.    There 
are  literally  thousands  of  our  boys  who 
have  been  snatched  from  high  schools 
and  unfinished  college  courses,  who  are 
now  in  the  service,  some  of  whom  have 
served   more  than  3  years  that  under 
present  plans  have  no  chance  to  get  out 
for  possibly  2  years.    It  Is  hard  to  meas- 
lire  the  degree  to  which  these  boys  have 
now  matured,  and  every  day  they  remain 
in  the  service  that  state  of  maturity  is 
going  to  rapidly  increase.    If  they  are 
immediately  released  it  is  going  to  be 
shocking  to  see  the  small  percentage  that 
will  return  to  school  and  complete  their 
education,  even  with  the  liberal  provi- 
sions we  made  for  such  completion  of 
their  education  in  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
and  with  all  the  persuasion  their  par- 
ents can  use. 

We  cannot  alTord  by  our  failure  of 
duty  at  this  crucial  time  to  bring  this 
tragedy  to  a  Nation  whose  history  is  as 
full  of  glory  as  is  that  of  this  common- 
wealth and  one  that  faces  today  the  op- 
portunity and  responsibility  of  world 
leadership  our  Nation  faces.  The  fall 
of  all  nations  is  traceable  to  a  lack  of 
proper  education.  We  cannot  afford  to 
permit  this  to  be  the  fate  of  our  blessed 
homeland. 

Now.  the  remedy:  If  the  military  au- 
thorities will  do  this  job  and  do  it  now. 
and  quit  bickering  back  and  forth,  well 
and  good;  if  not.  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility rests  clearly  on  our  shoulders,  and 
let  us  not  delay.  Let  us  accept  it  and 
act.  and  prove  worthy  of  the  trust  im- 
posed in  us  by  the  fathers,  mothers,  and 
wives  who  funiished  these  boys. 
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Membert  of  Armed  SnTicet  Should  Be 
Demobilized  as  Quitkij  as  Possible — 
Passage  of  H.  R.  39  SI  Is  Worth  While 


EXTENSION  Ot  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNING^  RANDOLPH 

or  WIST  viiciNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
Impossible  for  me  to  be  In  attendance 
at  the  session  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  September  18.  when 
H.  R.  3951  was  passei  by  a  vote  of  341 
for.  with  none  against,  My  absence  was 
caused  by  official  buiiness  in  my  con- 
gressional district  at  Morgantown.  W. 
Va..  where  an  important  hearing  was 
held  in  reference  to  the  proposal  for 
the  erection  of  a  necessary  free  high- 
way bridge,  the  cost  to  be  almost  one-half 
million  dollars,  across  the  Monongahela 
River.  I  favor  the  1  jgislation.  I  con- 
sider its  passage  vitil  to  the  over-all 
demobilization  program,  which  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
problems  to  face  not  only  Members  of 
Congress,  but  the  Anerican  people,  at 
this  time.  Its  provisi  )ns  encourage  vol- 
untary enlistments.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
volunteers  can  do  much  of  the  occupa- 
tion work  in  both  the 
pean  theaters.      In 
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desire  to  place  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point,  the  following  news  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Elkirs  (W.  Va.)  Inter- 
Mountain  on  Monday,  September  17, 
1945: 

DiscHARci   OF   Troops 
Sfc^kb  at  Cen 

"Members   of   our 
years  of  duty  should  be 
an  orderly  demobilizat 
said  Representative   Jei^nings 
services  dedicating  the 
at  Century.  W.  Va.,  on 
16). 

ALL-DAT    PROGRAM 
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services  with  2 
tjeleased  as  quickly  as 
can  be  effected." 
Randolph  at 
lonor  roll  and  park 
Sunday   (September 


The   program,   which 
sponsored  by  Post  No.  3 
eign  Wars,  and  Local  Nd 
Workers. 

"These  men  went  into 
for  the  purpose  of  winning 
that  It  is  over  they  have 
their  return  to  civilian 
possible  time,"  continue^ 


MASSED  TROOPS  I  f  OT  NEEDED 


unnei  ;essary 


line 


'It  Is  absolutely 
lions  of  men  in  uniform 
in  Japan  and  Oermany. 
tries  can  be  'kept  in 
troops.    We  can  know  what 
doing  with  relatively  smiu 
It  is  folly  for  any  group 
youth  wants  patrol  duty 
from  their  interests  and 
It  is  the  responsibility  ol 
keep   troops  constantly 
United  States.     Their  failure 
mean  that  the  Congress 
of  our  citizens,  will  nece^arily 
picture  to  see  that  the 
be  added. 


TWO  THOtreANI 

More  than  2.000  pe 
declare  that  "if  World 
take  place,  not  one  or 
destroyed,   but   mankind 
wiped  from  the  earth 
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heard  the  speai:er 
III  is  allowed  to 
nations  would  be 
would   literally   be 


John  Baynard.  representing  the  UMWA.  ol 
Fairmont,  and  Dennis  Kane,  State  vice  com- 
mander of  the  VFW,  were  among  the  speakers. 
Phlllppi  and  Grafton  High  School  bands  par- 
ticipated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  our  dLstin- 
guished  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Short!  that  we  must  not 
be  too  impatient  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  demobilization  program.  It  is  my 
earnest  feeling,  however,  that  a  speedier 
demobilization  of  our  troops  is  feasible 
and  practical.  It  was  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  I  presented,  on  September 
12,  H.  R.  340,  a  bill  "to  provide  for  the 
speedy  return  to  rivilian  life  of  persons 
discharged  from  the  Army  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separation  center  in  each 
State,  wherever  practicable."  It  was 
gratifying  to  learn  that  at  approximately 
the  time  of  the  measure's  presentation, 
the  Army  had  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  these  centers. 

I  received  recently  a  letter  from  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I,  in  which  he  made 
the  following  suggestions: 

Draft  all  IV-F's  and  men  who  have  been 
deferred,  17-37  Inclvisive;  release  all  men  re- 
gardless of  points  when  they  have  served  2 
years,  regardless  If  considered  essential  or 
not.  They  could  offer  Inducements,  such  as 
promotions  for  those  who  want  to  enlist  for 
a  year  or  two  more  service  after  a  60-day 
furlough.  There  are  thousands  of  IV-F's  and 
others  that  could  well  serve  In  peacetimes 
and  possibly  would  benefit  by  Army  service. 

For  those  boys  who  have  their  schooling  to 
complete.  It  Is  most  unwise  to  continue  them 
in  service  too  long.  The  leaders  of  10  years 
from  now  will  be  these  boys  who  are  being  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  completing  their 
schooling.  I  am  against  the  drafting  of  boya 
17  and  18  who  are  in  school. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  receiving  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  letters  from  anxious 
fathers  and  mothers  who  are  concerned 
for  the  return  of  their  sons.  They  are 
loyal  Americans,  but  it  is  understandable 
that  they  desire  a  speedy  demobilization 
if  it  can  be  carried  forward  without  rob- 
bing us  of  the  gains  which  victory  has 
wrought. 


Loose  Words  About  Fall  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walter  Lippmann  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  September  18,  1945: 

Today  and  Tomorrow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

loose  words  about  fotj.  employment 

In  one  Important  respect  the  Murray  full- 
employment  bill  will  have  to  be  amended  be- 
fore it  can  be  supported  with  candor  and  con- 
viction. It  says  that  "all  Americans  able 
to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment"  and  that  it  la  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  "to  assure  •  •  •  at  all 
times  •  •  •  opportunities  to  enable  all 
Americans  who  have  finished  their  »chooling 
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and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping 
responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right." 

If  these  words  are  to  be  taken  seriously, 
they  raise  expectations  which  the  bill  Itself  is 
not  designed  to  satisfy.  If  they  are  meant 
to  read  loosely  as  political  rhetoric,  they  do 
not  belong  in  the  most  important  domestic 
measure  of  the  postwar  period.  IncidentaUy. 
the  sentence  as  written  U  so  carelessly  and 
excitedly  phrased  that,  read  literally.  It 
guarantees  women  who  have  to  stay  home 
part  of  the  day  to  keep  house  a  full-time 
Job  away  from  home. 

Though  this  is  uo  doubt  a  little  slip  of  the 
pen,  the  whole  statement  is  a  big  slip  of  the 
peh.  It  is  derived  from  the  ce'ebrated  pas- 
sage in  President  Roosevelt's  message  of  Jan- 
uary 11.  1944.  where  he  sa^d  that  "we  have  ac- 
cepted, so  to  speak,  a  second  bill  of  righu." 
•nd  it  purports  to  establish  as  one  Item  of 
•  new  legal  bill  of  rights  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
described  as  "bo  to  speak"  a  bill  of  rights. 

Now  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
legal  bin  of  rights  and  a  "so  to  speak"  bill  of 
rights.  The  difference,  as  Mr.  Merlo  Pusey 
pointed  out  so  cogently  last  week  in  The 
Washington  Post,  Is  that  under  a  real  bill  of 
rights  a  citizen  who  Is  denied  his  rights  may 
carry  his  case  to  the  courts.  But  "if  a  man 
Is  out  of  a  job,  can  he  go  to  court  and  force 
the  Government  to  provide  him  with  one?" 
The  answer,  of  course,  is  "no."  Under  the 
Murray  bill  he  will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  and 
it  is.  therefore,  not  good  faith  to  write  into 
the  law  that  all  Americans  "have  a  right" 
which  no  Individual  American  has  any  legal 
means  of  enforcing. 

What  Mr.  Roosevelt  meant  to  say,  what  Mr. 
Truman  meant  when  he  adopted  the  formula, 
what  the  rest  of  the  Murray  bill  is  designed 
for,  is  to  make  the  maintenance  of  full  em- 
ployment an  objective  of  national  policy.  But 
it  Is  one  thing  to  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  policy  which  it  must  try  to  carry 
out.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  right,  which  all  Americans  "have", 
that  this  policy  shall  provide  each  one  of 
them,  if  he  wants  it,  with  a  Job  which  Is  "tise- 
ful,  remimerative,  regtUar  and  full-time."  If 
this  were  a  genuine  right  in  a  genuine  bill  of 
rights,  every  American  would  have  the  right 
to  start  a  lawsuit  to  determine  whether  there 
Lb  a  Job  open  for  him  which  is  useful,  re- 
munerative, etc.,  etc. 

Obviously,  the  authors  of  the  bill  do  not 
mean  that.  Nor  do  they  mean  to  put  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  in  a  position 
where  individuals  or  groups  can  hold  them  ac- 
countable "at  all  times"  for  providing  oppor- 
tunities— that  is  Jobs — "freely  to  exercise  this 
right"  to  useful,  remunerative,  etc.,  etc  The 
true  intent  of  the  Murray  bill  is  to  see  to  it 
that  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  not  necessarily 
In  each  community  nor  in  each  kind  of  em- 
ployment, the  conditions  are  such  that  the 
demand  for  goods  and  services  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  prolonged  involuntary 
mass   unemployment. 

Prom  a  reading  of  Senator  Tapt's  amend- 
ments, it  Is  clear  enough  that  though  he  is 
more  than  half  converted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill,  he  does  not  as  yet  believe  in  its  basic 
doctrine.  His  objections  can  be  debated  when 
a  perfected  bill  is  reported  out  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  on  the  point  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing, he  has  offered  an  amendment  which 
the  committee  ought  to  accept  because  it  re- 
moves the  worst  defect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tatt  wishes  to  strike  out  the  danger- 
ously ambiguous  statement  about  "the  right" 
of  all  Americans  at  all  times,  and  he  would 
substitute  for  it  the  declaration  that  "it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  see  that 
there  is  afforded  to  all  Americans  able  and 
willing  to  work  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment  if  they  desire  it."  This  Is  a 
much  more  accurate  and  sincere  statement 
of  the  true  intent  and  genuine  possibilities  of 
the  bill.  No  one  vvho  has  grasped  its  basic 
principles,  and  has  realized  how  much  we 
shall  have  to  learn  before  we  can  hope  to 
carry  out  the  policy  successfully,  will  wish  to 


encumber  the  bill  with  big,  loose  promises 
that  can  lead  only  to  disappointments  and 
disputes. 


From  Coal  to  Kilowatts  on  the  Main  Lines 
of  the  Far  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKBOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger: 

Prom  Coal  to  Kilowatts  on  the  Matn  Lines 
OF  THE  Far  West — Steam  Supporters  Like 
Trolley   Train 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
chapter   n 

Is  railroad  electrification  going  to  come? 
Even  some  leading  exponents  of  steam  loco- 
motives think  that  engines  with  trolleys  may 
soon  pull  the  trains  which  serve  the  Far 
West.  J.  E.  Davenport  is  vice  president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Co.,  a  manufac- 
turer of  steam  locomotives,  but  he  recently 
said:  "It  is  also  conceivable  that  considera- 
tions of  national  sectirity  may  lead  to  a  pro- 
gram of  fuel  conservation  in  which  the  uses 
to  which  coal,  oil,  and  other  fuels  may  be 
put  will  be  prescribed  by  Government  policy. 
In  this  connection,  electric  power  will  prob- 
ably be  obtainable  in  large  blocks  at  very 
low  rates  in  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
suggesting  the  use  of  this  type  of  power  in 
main-line  haulage." 

And  Ralph  K.  Johnson,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  another 
builder  of  steam  equipment,  took  a  look  at 
western  water-power  projects  a  year  ago  and 
made  a  similar  prophecy:  "The  electric  loco- 
motive cotnes  closer  to  a  railroadman's  ideal 
of  motive  power  than  any  other  engine, 
but  unfortunately  the  capital  investment 
required  for  substations,  transmission  lines 
and  overhead  wires  makes  its  cost  prohibitive 
except  where  density  of  trafHc  is  very  great. 
However,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country, 
where  extensive  Government  projects  have 
excess  power  avaUable  i  t  low  rates,  railroads 
may  find  it  profitable  to  reexamine  this  type 
of  power  for  main-line  hauling." 

In  the  States  of  the  far  West  this  excess 
power  is  on  hand.  The  Federal  Government 
has  constructed  eight  reclamation,  power, 
and  navigation  projects  of  varying  sizes. 
Tliey  range  from  the  narrow  Roosevelt 
Dam  in  Arizona  with  a  capacity  of  only 
15.400  kilowatts  to  Grand  Coulee,  largest  elec- 
trical plant  on  earth.  These  projects  satisfy 
Mr.  Davenport's  description  of  "electric  power 
obtainable  In  large  blocks  at  very  low  rates 
In  certain  sections  of  the  country,"  Most 
Important  of  all.  In  the  opinion  of  Tom  Mar- 
tin, of  Bonneville,  is  the  fact  that  the  dams 
are  so  located  that  they  could  transmit  en- 
ergy to  most  of  the  route  mileage  of  the  seven 
railroads  involved  In  the  proposed  electrifi- 
cation plan.    Here  are  the  projects: 

Ultimate 

Dam.  State —  cap.  kw. 

Fort  Peck.  Mont. — Missouri  River.       111,900 

Boulder.    Arlz.-Nev. — Colorado 1,332.300 

Shasta.   Cal. — Sacramento . 375,000 

Bonneville.  Greg. -Wash.  —  Colum- 
bia  618,  400 

Roosevelt.  Ariz. — Salt 15,400 

Grand  Coulee,  Wash.— Columbia..  1.980,000 

Parker,    Ariz. -Calif. — Colorado 90,000 

Colorado   Big    Thompson,   Colo. — 
Colorado  River 181.  600 

Total 4,604,600 


Martin's  calculations  flgtu^e  that  more  than 
a  fourth  of  all  this  potential  power— 1,250,000 
kilowatts — would  be  used  In  operating  the 
8.000  miles  of  main-line  railroad  trackage  in 
the  Western  States.  This  is  the  largest  block 
of  hydroelectricity  produced  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  alone  equals  the 
output  of  22  projects  In  the  TennaMee  Valley 
Authority.  And  the  rates  s€:t  by  th«  Federal 
Power  Commission  for  Bonneville  and  Coulee 
are  the  lowest  yet  authorized.  A  rate  of 
about  5  mills  a  kilowatt  hour  for  railroad 
service  has  been  proposed  by  the  Bonneville 
administration.  It  would  be  the  cheapest 
transportation  fuel  in  the  Natloh.  The 
Pennsylvania.  New  Haven  and  MilwaiUtee  all 
pay  at  least  7  mills  a  kUowatt-hour  for  en- 
ergy. When  one  considers  that  all  the  west- 
ern lines  would  need  nearly  3,000,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  annually,  the  saving  over  pre- 
vious railroad  power  charges  is  immense.  Not 
even  the  celebrated  TVA  can  match  the  Bon- 
neville-Grand Coulee  ratfs;  an  aluminum 
plant  on  the  Columbia  River  pays  only  about 
60  percent  as  much  for  Juice  as  in  the  region 
of  the  TVA. 

Dr.  Raver  explains  schedule  set  for  railroads 

Surveying  the  power  now  available,  K.  F. 
Nystrom,  assistant  to  the  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Milwaukee  road,  recently  stated: 
"If  we  survey  the  recent  developments  in 
hydroelectric  power  and  the  still  untapped 
possibilities  for  additional  dams,  it  seems 
that  an  era  of  extensive  electrification  of 
American  raUroads  would  not  only  be  within 
the  realm  of  poasibillty  but  also  of  economy." 

Dr.  Raver  says  that  "BonnevUle  has  formu- 
lated a  power  schedule  particularly  designed 
to  fit  the  problems  of  electric-railroad  opkera- 
tlons  and  still  conform  with  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  Bonneville's  wholesale  power  rates. 
This  rate,  when  formally  approved,  should 
provide  a  real  talking  point  between  the 
Bonneville  administration  and  the  railroads 
Involved." 

"When  the  price  of  bunker  C  reaches  92, 
every  raUroad  west  of  Denver  will  have  to  be 
hitched  to  electric  power  plants,"  said  the 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  transconti- 
nentals  a  few  years  ago.  Bunker  C  fuel  oil 
was  then  85  cents  a  barrel.  Bunker  C  is  now 
$1.25  and  the  United  States  Petrole\mi  Ad- 
ministrator has  Just  recommended  that  the 
price  be  raised  to  $1.50.  The  threshold  is 
being  reached.  Nor  can  the  fact  be  over- 
looked that  railroads  are  vital  to  national  de- 
fense. They  make  poeslble  what  Ralph  Budd, 
president  of  the  Burlington,  calls  "the  mili- 
tary and  economic  unity"  of  the  Nation. 

What  if  the  prophecies  of  the  national  re- 
soiarces  committee  and  Benjamin  Brooks 
come  true,  and  the  United  States  becomes  an 
oil-importing  nation?  And  what  If  the  Im- 
ports of  Diesel  fuel  and  bunker  C  were  cut 
off? 

How  about  operating  performance?  Do 
electric  locomotives  deliver  the  goods?  J, 
V.  B.  Duer.  assistant  to  vice  president,  cp?ra- 
tlon,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  recently  said: 
"The  electric  motor  when  operating  a  train 
over  a  rolling  profile,  that  Is,  uphill  and  down, 
has  the  ability  to  maintain  uniform  speed  by 
drawing  temporarily  from  the  trolley  large 
quantities  of  current  on  the  upgrades  be- 
cause it  has  a  rather  high  temporary  overload 
rating.  It  can  also  accelerate  a  train  out  of 
stations  and  at  other  stops  because  of  this 
same  characteristic,  which  means  that  aver- 
age speed  can  be  Increased  without  Increas- 
ing maximum  speed.  The  electric  locomotive 
la  a  more  reliable  motive  power  unit,  and 
freight  trains  can  be  run  among  passenger 
trains  with  greater  assurance  of  noninterfer- 
ence with  passenger  trains." 

A  few  months  before  the  Japs  struck  at 
Pearl  Harbor  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  rail- 
road was  considering  electrification  of  Its 
Moffat  tunnel  division  In  Colorado,  highest 
main-line  ascent  of  the  Continental  Divide. 
Engineers  and  technicians  made  extensive 
comparisons  of  electric,  Diesel,  and  steam 
equipment. 
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Tut*  disptay  electrics  have  moat  speed 
"Pie J  foxind  that  on  th«  3 -percent  gr»d« 
below  the  tunnel,  at  a  rpeed  of  22  miles  an 
hour,  a  196-foot  Diesel  could  haul  29  loaded 
freight  cars,  a  120-foot  steam  engine  could 
haul  36  loaded  freight  cars  and  an  85-foot 
electric  locomotive  could  haul  47  loaded 
freight  cars. 

Bectrlc  power  Is  the  most  compact  energy 
that  rolls  on  rails.  An  electric  locomotive 
this  sice  has  6.000  horsepower,  the  larger 
steam  5.500  horsepower,  and  the  still  larger 
Diesel  5.4C0  horsepower. 

If  an  Identical  train  of  47  cars  was  adopted, 
the  electric  would  average  22.1  miles  an  hour, 
the  steam  18.5  miles  an  hour,  and  the  Diesel 
19. 1  miles  an  hour. 

Starting  from  thr  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
terminal  at  Denver,  with  47  loaded  freight 
cars  apiece,  the  Diesel  would  arrive  at  the 
east  portal  of  Moffat  tunnel  in  3  hours  10 
minutes.  The  steam  locomotive  would  cover 
the  distance  In  2  hours  31  minutes.  The 
electric  would  reach  the  tunnel  mouth  In  2 
hours  15  minutes. 

This  speed  capacity  also  extends  to  accel- 
eration. If  each  locomotive  were  pulling 
66  cars  and  slowed  to  25  miles  an  hour 
for  a  curve,  how  long  would  be  required  to 
gain  back  speed  to  35  miles?  The  Diesel 
would  take  6  minutes  and  52  seconds  The 
steam  engine  would  require  2  minutes  and 
20  seconds.  The  electric  would  be  back 
up  to  35  miles  an  hour  In  69  seconds. 

Klectrlc  locomotives  require  less  mainte- 
nance and  repair.  "Let  the  river  do  the 
work  instead  of  your  equipment,"  an  elec- 
trical engineer  told  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
board.  The  survey  indicated  that,  under 
the  various  types  of  power.  14  steam  loco- 
motives would  be  necessary  to  serve  the 
Moffat  tunnel  division,  11  Diesels,  or  8  elec- 
trics. The  reason  for  the  difference  is  prin- 
cipally that  Diesels  have  to  go  over  the 
roundhcu.se  pit  less  than  -team  locomotives, 
and  electrics  require  less  service  than  Diesels. 
An  electric  engine  can  be  in  service  almost 
constantly.  The  Milwaukee  still  crosses  the 
Rockies  and  Cascades  with  lU  original  elec- 
trics, put  m  service  In  1919. 

Procrrem  deteribrH  aa  9ld  to  ^b  probltm 
The  Peniuylvanla  Railroad  opera  tea  piu- 
■enger  trains  at  ao  miles  au  hour  between 
WMhinfiton  and  New  Turk.  These  trains 
are  hauled  by  ctmiparatiwly  Ught  electric 
locomutivea  Within  3  minutrs  and  30 
seo^nd*  after  rumbling  out  of  Wnshmnona 
Union  Station  the  16  steel  cars  of  the  Con* 
gresslonsl  Umited  are  traveltnit  20  miles 
faster  than  a  mile  a  minute.  Modern  Dteeel 
locomotives  use  up  7  minutes  and  40  sec- 
onds attaining  this  speed  with  an  equivalent 
load.  DIeseU  also  have  exhausts.  While 
these  are  far  from  the  choking  smoke  and 
stifling  fumes  of  the  old-fashioned  steam 
engines,  they  still  dirty  ears,  seep  into  puU- 
mans.  and  cloud  tunnels  and  terminals. 

Much  of  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  the 
West  In  this  project  stems  from  what  Dr. 
Raver  refers  to  as  opportunity  "for  the  full 
employment  of  labor."  With  4  years  of  war 
at  last  at  an  end.  the  country's  sundown 
ses>x>ard  looks  uncertainly  at  Its  economic 
future.  Employed  in  shipyards  have  been 
74  percent  of  Portland's  war  workers.  53 
percent  of  those  In  San  Francisco,  and  36  per- 
cent of  Seattle's.  Shipbuilding  Is  now  being 
cut  back  to  a  mere  liquidation  status.  Where 
will  the  workers  be  absorbed?  Rarely  has 
a  shipyard  ever  been  converted  to  any  other 
klad  of  Indusuial  activity.  Light-metal 
prospects  In  the  Northwest  are  hopefiil 
but  the  production  of  alimilnum  and  allied 
metals  hires  few  men. 

Bonneville  economists  cite  the  electrifica- 
tion of  western  railroads  as  one  of  the  two 
large  projects  which  might   employ  a  con- 
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slderable  number  of  worksrs  during  this  post- 
war period.  The  other  is  the  digging  of 
canals,  the  Installation  lof  pumping  plants 
and  the  preparation  of  lind  on  the  1.250.000 
arid  acres  to  be  Irrigated  at  Grand  Coulee. 
Stringing  catenary  wires 
main  line  in  the  States  of  the  far  West  would 
not  ladle  out  pay  checks  Recording  to  wartime 
standards.  Tom  Martin 
men  would  be  employed 
period  of  4  years.     The 


calculates  that  8.000 
on  the  Job  over  a 
project  would  take 
that  long  because  from  llovember  until  April 
the  heavy  snows  of  the  Rockies.  Bltterroots, 
Sierras,  and  Cascades  i?ould  preclude  the 
erection  of  poles  and  the  stringing  of  wire 
beside  long  stretches  of  i  rack. 

Eight  thousand  men  ai  e  not  many  by  com 
parijson  with  shipyards  vhere  20.000  are  em 
ployed.  Yet  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  greatest 
construction  Job  of  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  hired  only  8.000  v  orkers  at  the  peak 
and  the  Influence  of  Cou  ee  expenditures  was 
felt  from  Puget  Sound  tc 
trickled  down  into  and  llary.  activities  such 
as  concrete,  trucking,  an  1  retail  trade.  Mar 
tin  believes  this  would 
road  project.  Kectriflcaklon  of  8.000  miles  of 
track  would  require  520.0  30  class  A  poles,  each 
45  feet  in  height.  These 
for  logging  camps  and 

same    time    the   poles   Would    be   suflQclently 
small  so  that  they  could  come  from  second 
growth  and  would  not 
Northwest's  dwindling  vfrgln  forests. 

Large    numbers    of    s»rvlcemen    now 
conJng  home,  looking  f  )r  Jobs. 


would  provide  orders 
sawmills,  yet  at  the 


further  deplete  the 

are 
Martin  be- 


lieves that  many  of  theie  soldiers  have  had 

experience  in  the  armed 

benefit  both  them  and 

construction  of  the  cateAary  overhead  trolley 


forces  which  would 
the  railroads  In  the 


1  States    Army    Signal 
miles  of  telephone 


system.      The    United 

Corps   strung  countless 

line  In  Europe  and  noith  Africa.     Enlisted 

men  In  the  southwest  I  aclflc  cut  poles  and 

erected  communication 

outposts.     Signal  Corps 

miles   of   telephone   lln»   along   the   Alaska 

Highway    In    winter    w4ather.    blasting    the 

frosen  ground  for  pole 

SO'    below  lero.     Thew 

Ideally  trained  for  the  J<  b  of  electrifying  the 

railroad!  which  croae  t  te  Divide  and  twist 

down  to  the  Paol&e'i  r«^eM  Ude». 

a  ecu  bMlld  •Uctrtca 


vires  on  their  Island 
units  put  up  1.600 


at  temperatures  of 
soldiers  would   be 


ric 
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Bloch  Mya  wtattrn  picn 

A  large  chunk  of  the 
Wtni'd  be  spent  ft\r  fleet 
hundred  engines  of  6. 
would    be    necessary    tc 
traOk:  on  an  electrified 
Northern.  Northern  Paclllc 
Pacific.    Southern 
Denver   ft    Rio   Grande 
Western  States.     These 
would  pick  up  alternatt 
ley,    to    be    converted 
for  the  traction  motors: 
od  Is  used  on  the  Cascade 
of   the   Great   Northern. 
the  locomotives  would 
the  vast  electrical   equ 
the  East,  such  ss  West 
Klectrlc. 

However.  Ivan  Bloch. 
ministration,  says  he  v 
this.     He  l)elleves  it  is 
cate  a  mechanism  as  a 
motive  to  be  produced 
trial    plants    scattered 
West  and  then  assembly 
If  this  could  be  done,  e, 
along  the  Paciflc  seaboard 
ened.    The  West  has 
which   in    this   postwar 
ducing   objects   of   thwarted 
refrigerators,  radios, 
uum   cleaners.     This    i^ay 
in  employment  worse 
the  Rockies  than  elsew 
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I  allroads'  investment 

iQOomoUvet.  Pour 

hon»po««r  Mtth 

operate   main -line 

lasts  over  the  Great 

.  Milwaukee.  Union 

Santa    Fe.    and 

systems  in   the    11 

ocomotlvea  probably 

current  at  the  trol- 

Into    direct    current 

this  electrical  meth- 

tunnel  division 

In   all    likelihood 
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jf  the  Booneville  ad- 
11  not  concede  even 
xjsslble  for  so  Intrl- 
I  nassive  electric  loco- 
many  small  indus- 
thrcughout    the    far 
at  a  central  place, 
nployment  prospects 
might  be  bright- 
rcely  any  Industries 
era  will  begin  pro- 
desire  such   as 
ai4tomobiles,   and   vac- 
make   the   crisis 
the  Paciflc  side  of 
Ikere. 


It  MacArthur  Goins  to  Suffer  the  Same 
Fate  aa  Billy  Mitchell? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  character  assassins  have  ventured 
into  the  open,  and  from  now  on  General 
MacArthur  will  be  the  victim.  Why? 
Because  he  has  dared  to  express  his  hon- 
est opinion  with  reference  to  the  required 
number  of  men  to  occupy  Japan,  an  esti- 
mate which  is  at  variance  with  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  demobilization 
of  our  boys. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1945,  headed  "MacArthur's  Blind 
Spot"  reveals  the  plot  to  tear  down  the 
heroic  character  and  record  of  General 
MacArthur. 

What  crimes  are  now  attributed  to  the 
distinguished  general?  The  editorial 
states: 

It  Is  sad  and  confldence-shaklng  to  see 
General  MacArthur  mixing  politics  with 
statesmanship.    This  he  did — 

So  the  editorial  proclaims — 
in  his  statement  from  Tokyo  on  Monday. 

What  a  crime,  shades  of  Billy  Mitchell, 
for  General  MacArthur  to  forecast  that 
"within  6  months  the  occupation  force — 
unles.*?  unforeseen  factors  arise — will 
I^robably  number  not  more  than  200.000 
men." 

The  New  Deal  has  repaired  and  sharp- 
ened  the  old  guillotine  blade  which 
worked  ao  well  on  Billy  Mitchell,  (oUow- 
Ing  his  conviction  by  a  court  martial. 
What  did  Billy  Mitchell  »ay  that  so  In- 
furtated  his  persecutora  In  the  days  long 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor?  Speaking  of  th« 
conditions  at  Hawaii.  Mitchell  said: 

0\ir  air  •ervic*  In  Hawaii  haa  batn  tor  yvara 
nothing  but  a  football  kicked  about  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  Navy  with  an  utter 
lack  of  oooperatlon  between  the  military  and 
naval  mmmands  in  charge.  I  prceented 
these  discoveries  to  the  War  Department 
long  ago,  but  even  to  this  date  the  reports 
I  receive  from  my  friends  are  more  than 
dlsquleUng.  Good  Christ.  If  people  only 
knew.  The  bickerings  of  Insect  authority, 
the  conflicting  orders  from  Washington,  the 
Jealousies,  the  late  hours  of  social  life,  the 
white  unifornis  In  the  moonlight,  the  gold 
braid,  the  romantic  women,  the  caressing  ell. 
mate  are  all  part  of  an  existence  to  luU  our 
men  into  thread-bare  security. 

I  know  the  human  equation  and  I  know 
the  officers'  temptations.  The  true  picture 
of  Hawaii,  now  full  of  crawling  spies,  does 
not  add  any  reassurance  to  well-informed 
Americans  who  are  acquainted  with  Japanese 
cunning  and  treachery. 

Continuing.  Billy  Mitchell  referred  to 
the  talk  in  the  Army  and  Navy  clubs; 
that  "the  Navy  could  clean  up  those  lit- 
tle yellow -bellies  before  dinner  time," 
a  short-sighted  estimate  of  the  Japa- 
nese   fighting    qualities    which    would 
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bring  Its  retribution.    BiU  Mitchell  con- 
tinued: 

That  talk  wUl  go  on  until  we  have  bsen 
lent  reeling  from  a  blow  delivered  by  our 
own  Ignored  Invention  In  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  sold  to  them  by  our  own  betraying 
maufacturers  wearing  the  decorations  of  the 
governments  who  would  destroy  us. 

Listen  to  the  summing  up  of  the  pros- 
ecutor in  the  court-martial  trial  of  Billy 
Mitchell: 

Pall  to  dismiss  this  man  and  you  weaken 
the  authority  of  every  commi.ssloned  and 
noncommissioned  officer  In  the  service.  Dis- 
miss him  as  he  deserves  and  you  strengthen 
the  arm  of  every  single  officer  command- 
ing a  company  from  Marfa  to  Nogales;  dis- 
miss him  for  the  sake  of  the  young  officers 
of  the  Army  air  service  whose  ideals  he  has 
shadowed  and  whose  loyalty  he  has  cor- 
rupted; dismiss  him  in  the  name  of  truth, 
under  whose  aegis  he  has  sought  prote«Uon. 
but  whose  face  he  does  not  know. 

Then  the  prosecutor  continues: 
Is  Mitchell  a  Moses?  Is  he  a  Moses  fitted 
to  lead  the  people  out  of  a  wilderness  which 
is  his  own  creation  only?  Is  he  the  George 
Washington  type  as  his  counsel  is  trying  to 
make   us   believe?     Is   he  not — 

Shouted  the  prosecutor— 
rather  of  the  all  too  familiar  character  and 
demagogue  type— like  Alciblades,  like  Cati- 
line, and,  except  for  a  decided  difference  in 
poise  and  mental  powers  in  Burr's  favor, 
like  Aaron  Burr? 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  slime  throwers  to  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  a  crusade  of  vili- 
fication against  one  of  the  most  coura- 
geous, heroic,  and  able  generals,  as  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  has  proved  himself  to  be 
in  this  war.  until  he  stands  pilloried  be- 
fore a  court  martial? 

Let  us  analyze  this  Washington  Post 
editorial  and  see  the  subtlety  with  which 
it  Is  sought  to  poison  the  public  mind 
against  General  MacArthur.  The  edi- 
torial referred  to  says: 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  when  he— 

General  MacArthur— 
made  hU  Monday  statement  (Hntral  Mae- 
Arthur's  attenlhui  was  elsewhere  than   In 
lapiM.    It  appear!  to  have  been  In  Warti- 
lng%on. 

1  any.  what  a  crime  If  General  Mac- 
Arthur  realised  that  the  plan  to  force 
SOO.OOO  men  upon  him  when  he  needed 
only  200.000  would  be  an  act  of  gross  In- 
JusUce  which  to  prevent  he  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  tell  the  Government  and  the 
people  the  truth.  Billy  Mitchell  was  offi- 
cially crucified  for  telUng  the  truth. 

This  editorial  claims  that — 

The  conclusion  Is  strengthened  when  one 
ponders  the  addendiun  to  his  200,000  figure. 
This  is,  he  said,  a  size  probably  within  the 
framework  of  our  projected  Regular  Estab- 
lishment and  which  wiU  permit  complete 
demobi'izatlon  of  our  citizen  Pacific  forces 
which  fought  so  long  and  so  nobly  through 
to  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  about  this 
statement  of  the  truth  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur?  Are  not  the  soldiers,  fathers, 
mothers,  wives,  interested  in  a  quick  and 
orderly  demobilization  based  upon  facts 
and  upon  truth  as  to  the  number  of 
soldiers  needed  and  the  number  which 


c«n  be  dispensed  with?    Imagine  a  pub- 
lication charging  in  an  editorial: 

We  have  said  the  MacArthur  statement 
was  political.  Actually  U  verged  on  the 
demagogic. 

This  editorial  reveals  the  same  charac- 
ter-destroying technique  that  was  used 
so  effectively  and  brutally  by  the  enemies 
of  Billy  Mitchell  in  their  diabolical  dia- 
tribes of  abuse  heaped  upon  an  officer 
whose  character,  vision,  ability,  and 
patriotism  have  been  fully  established  by 
subsequent  events. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
insert  the  editorial  carried  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  dated  September  19,  1945: 
m'akthub's  blind  spot 
It  Is  sad  and  confidence -shaking  to  e»e 
General  MacArthur  mixing  politics  with 
etatesmanfihip.  This  he  did  in  his  statement 
from  Tokyo  on  Monday.  He  forecast  that 
within  6  months  the  occupation  force,  "un- 
less unforeseen  factors  arise."  will  probably 
number  not  more  than  200,000  men.  No 
man  who  had  a  wholly  objective  regard  for 
Buch  a  stupendous  and  Imponderable  task  as 
MacArthur's  would  have  ventured  either  to 
enumerate  It  or  to  put  a  term  upon  it.  That 
task  is  Just  beginning.  It  is  still  as  big  a 
gamble  as.  to  quote  General  MacArthur's  own 
words  about  the  Initial  landing,  "has  been 
taken  in  history."  In  these  circumstances  a 
supreme  commander,  if  he  had  his  eye  only  on 
his  Job,  would  not  have  sought  to  tie  his  own 
hands.  Of  course,  he  will  get  help  from  the 
Japanese,  when  they  have  figtired  out  the 
meaning  of  what  he  said.  But  they  wiU  be 
encouraged  to  put  up  only  a  facade  of  com- 
pliance, so  as  to  tear  It  dou-n  when  General 
MacArthur  is  through. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  when  he 
made  his  Monday  statement  General  MacAr- 
thur's attention  was  elsewhere  than  In  Japan. 
It  appears  to  have  been  In  Washington.  The 
conclusion  is  strengthened  when  one  ponders 
the  addendum  to  his  200.000  figure.  This  is. 
be  tald.  "a  slse  probably  within  the  frame- 
work of  our  projected  Regular  Establishment 
and  which  will  permit  complete  demobUlaa- 
tlon  of  our  ciuaen  Pftciflo  for«es  which  fought 
to  long  and  eo  nohiy  through  to  victory." 

ThU  addition  was  a  purely  gratuitoiw  eon- 
IrlbuUon  by  0«naral  MaoArthur  to  t&t  do< 
aasattc  dtbate  on  our  mlltlaiy  poUer,  Ooa- 
maa.  as  ths  supran*  eommi»n<lw  well  knowa, 
U  saathint  ovar  damobthratton  u  u  diiriruU 
tor  a  lac^slator.  ao  mattpr  how  welt-lntea- 
twntd.  to  rti*  suparmr  to  the  clamor  which  Is 
oonlng  to  him  from  his  constituent*.  Many 
of  them  are  even  grumbllnR  that  in  this  vital 
matter  president  Truman  has  not  given  them 
stronger  leadership.  MacArthur's  teetlmony 
will  simply  aid  the  forces  which  are  beating 
upon  Congress  to  demorallec  our  demobilisa- 
tion policy.  MacArthur  likewise  makes  It 
harder  for  the  administration  to  maintain  the 
draft  for  the  18-25  group  In  our  population. 
Finally,  he  puts  difficulties  In  the  way  of 
evolving  a  sensible  postwar  mUltary  policy  In 
conformity  with  our  global  responsibilities 
and  commitments. 

We  have  said  the  MacArthtir  statement  was 
political.  Actually  it  verged  on  the  dema- 
gogic. Note,  for  instance,  the  use  of  "citizen" 
in  the  comment  that  the  MacArthur  estimate 
would  "probably"  permit  "complete  demobi- 
lization of  our  citizen  Pacific  forces." 

Certainly  the  supreme  commander  has 
dropped  many  cubits  in  our  estimation  as  a 
result  of  this  excursion  into  our  domestic 
politics.  He  knew  the  delicacy  of  the  ground 
he  was  on.  There  is  no  policy  as  yet  on  the 
"projected  military  establishment,"  yet  the 
supreme  commander  presumes  to  prejudge  it. 
He  knows  that  the  draft  and  demobUization 
are  all  tangled  up  in  popular  emotions,  yet  he 


seeks  to  stoke  up  those  emotions.    It  is  dU- 
heartenlng  that  a  man  of  MacArthur's  stature 
and  genius  should  thus  seek  to  play  politics, 
with  our  occupation  policy. 

Nobody,  as  we  have  said  several  times, 
could  have  made  a  better  start  in  his  august 
role  as  supreme  commander  than  MacArthur. 
He  showed  how  deeply  veiaed  he  is  in  Japa- 
nese psychology.  He  revealed  himself  capable 
of  being  a  prororisul  in  the  grand  manner, 
and  this  Is  exactly  what  was  needed  to  xarry 
out  the  Potsdam  terms.  That  record  is  new 
marred,  and  he  has  made  the  future  in  the 
Par  East  uncertain  and  ominous,  since  so 
much  depends  upon  him.  Evidently  Mac- 
Arthur  could  not  resist  the  siren  voice  of 
the  homcslde  politlcos  to  whom  he  has  occa- 
sionally lent  an  ear  in  the  past.  It  was  an 
unworthy  and  deplorable  performance  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  is  doing  a  Job  that  belongs 
to  world  history  and  who  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing himself  a  high  place  in  It.  The  allusive 
MacArthur  might  be  reminded  of  the  wise 
words  of  an  ancient  writer:  "Great  things  are 
maintained  by  the  same  means  whereby  they 
are  created." 


Full  Employment  and  Free  Enterprise 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscoNsnt 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  who  sincerely  believe  in  free  enter- 
prise, it  is  heartening  news  that  the 
Attorney  General  proposes  that  the  Con- 
gress do  something  about  America's  No. 
1  monopoly — the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica. Any  progress  that  can  be  made  In 
breaking  down  monopolistic  prices  and 
in  expanding  production  will  be  a  vital 
contribution  toward  full  employment. 
Here  la  a  direct  challenge  to  those  who. 
of  late.  hav«  been  payini  Up  service  to 
two  enttrprUe— but  who,  In  reality,  op- 
poaa  th«  ooasUucUv«  lMi«l»tlon  nvcea- 
aarv  to  kwp  frw  enterprlat  trtt.  It  Is 
a  chHllenite  to  all  to  stand  up  and  b« 
counted  where  they  r«ally  stand. 

Let  me  stress,  briefly,  the  other  aide  of 
this  propoyltlon— the  fact  that  full  em- 
ployment itself  could  be  our  most  potent 
weapon  against  monopoly — more  effec- 
tive than  anUUust  laws  or  fair  trade 
practice  regulation  or  supervisory  com- 
missions. 

We  have  evidence  that  monopolists  are 
now  fixing  prices  for  another  depression. 
Recent  estimates  released  by  the  War 
Production  Board  for  a  representative 
group  of  industries  show  that  quite  a  few 
are  setting  prices  high  enough  to  break 
even  at  one-third  or  less  of  capacity,  with 
the  average  only  slightly  above  50  per- 
cent. Clearly,  it  is  their  Intention  to 
reap  profits  in  a  short-lived  boom  that 
will  be  large  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  next  bust-up  at  a  fairly  good 
average. 

In  short,  such  Industrialists  already 
anticipate  that  the  bottom  will  fall  out 
of  the  market— and  they  set  their  prices 
accordingly.  None  of  our  efforts  to 
make   such    industrialists    mend    their 
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waj's  are  likely  to  have  much  effect  until 
and  unless  we  provide  a  reasonable  as- 
surance that  the  over-all  market  will  be 
adequate. 

The  full-employment  bill  proposes  to 
give  this  assurance  both  to  the  big  fel- 
lows— and  to  the  new  and  small  business- 
men who  offer  them  a  competitive  chal- 
lenge. The  high-volume,  low-price  for- 
mula la  a  splendid  American  tradition — 
but  it  will  not  be  good  practice  without 
a  steady  and  expanding  market.  There 
is  no  appeal  in  smaller  margins  on  more 
units  unless  the  demand  for  these  more 
units  is  absolutely  reliable.  And  only 
continuing  full  employment  can  provide 
this  certainty. 


Parginf  Philippine  Collaboradoniits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

KESISZNT   COMMISSIONER    FHOM    THE    PHILIPPINI 
ISUlNDa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  herein  a  press  statement  that 
I  made  the  other  day  as  Resident  Com- 
missioner of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  to  clarify  certain  press  re- 
ports about  the  so-called  collaborationist 
issue  in  the  Philippines: 

President  Sergio  Osmefta.  of  the  Philip- 
pines, today  (Monday)  cabled  the  following 
message  regarding  the  collaborationist  Issue 
and  Philippine  elections  to  Resident  Com- 
missioner Carlos  P.  Romtjio,  in  Washington, 
D.  C  . 

"The  Philippine  House  of  Representatives, 
even  before  receipt  of  Secretary  Harold  Ickes' 
statement  on  collaborationists,  refused  to 
seat  Congressman  Jos^  M.  Veloso.  setting  the 
policy  that  no  congressman  lacking  clear- 
ance by  the  United  States  Counter-intelli- 
gence Corps  and  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
monwealth for  trial  will  be  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  even  though  at  liberty  under  ball. 

"Speaker  of  the  House  Jcs6  Zulueta.  con- 
curring completely  with  the  views  of  Sec- 
retary Ickes  of  removing  collaborationists 
from  posts  of  political  and  economic  Influ- 
ence, stated  that  the  elections  cannot  be  held 
and  must  be  postponed  until  the  task  of  In- 
vestigation and  trial  of  collaborators  is  fin- 
ished to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  and  that 
only  then  would  the  conduct  of  elections  be 
free  and  untramelled." 

President  Osmefta's  stand  on  Phlllpplne- 
Araerlcan  collaboration  was  clearly  and  im- 
mistakably  stated  in  his  recent  broadcast 
from  Manila  Septemt)€r  8  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System's  national  and  trans- 
Pacific  hook-up. 

President  Osmefia  declared:  "We  must  re- 
tain the  confidence,  the  great  and  construc- 
tive Bjrmpathy  which  America  has  always 
shown  toward  us.  and  particularly  during 
these  last  few  years  which  have  culminated 
In  our  liberation  from  Japanese  tyr- 
anny.    •     •     • 

"The  same  policy  which  in  the  past  won 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  America  in 
the  Joint  enterprise  of  building  our  nation 
shotild  be  followed  now  and  in  the  future." 

Tlie  President  emphasized  that  "our  con- 
duct must  be  such  as  to  give  no  room  for 
doubt  regardlni?  our  adherences  and  loyalty. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  detract  from  the 
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magnificent  conception 

the   world   have 

the  war's  role  of  hont)r 

"It  is  evident  that 
crusade  against  the 
have  the  right  to 
as  is  In  keeping  with 
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sacrificed.     In  no  other 
to  hold  their  friendshlji 
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Hoating 
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Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1945 
Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 


to  extend  my  rema 


wish  to  include  here  n  an  article  entitled 
"Need  for  More  Hoising  Acute,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Eoston  Sunday  Post, 
Boston,  Mass..  by  Fobert  L.  Norton,  on 
September  16,  1945: 

Need  fob  More  Housing  Acdte — Estimate 
1.250.000  Units  Must  Be  Bcilt  Ann-ually 
fob  the  Next  10  YEuBs  To  Satiset  Demand 


in 
Coi  igress : 
post  var 
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was 
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for 
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(By  Robert 

President  Truman 
slve  message  to  the 
for    a    complete 
which  would  provide 
expansion  of  private 
ment  of  several  mill 
and  one  which  would 
ard  of  housing  for  al 

This  was  in  line  wit|i 
of  a  subcommittee  on 
development  of  the 
on  Postwar  Economic 
which  Senator  Taft 
committee  approved 
dentlal  units  a  year 
great  bulk  of  these 
private  enterprise 
need  for  500.000  more 
to  provide  for  those 
decent  homes. 

In  its  discussion 
postwar  housing  pol 
"The   subcommittee 
tance   of   a    well 
housing  policy  cannot 
is  no  problem   before 
with  more  varied 
ing,  each  of  them 
welfare  of  the  country 

"From  the  social 
of  good  housing 
of  all  families,  is 
stable  democracy, 
a  decent  home  in 
acter  of   that  home 
anything  else   the 
the  conditions  in  w 
and  the  attitude  of 
community  and  the 
point  of  view  of 
a    large    volume    of 
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cities  and  our  countryside.  Slums  are  not 
only  a  deterrent  to  the  development  of  a 
sovmd  citizenry,  but  they  lower  the  people's 
desire  for  healthftil  and  attractive  surround- 
ings and  the  hope  of  improving  their  condi- 
tions.' 

ISSUE  must  be  faced 

"We  cannot  safely  face  the  difficult  under- 
takings of  the  years  ahead,  with  the  burden 
of  hardship  and  discontent  that  bad  housing 
Imposes  upon  us.  The  issue  must  be  faced 
and  the  task  assumed.  It  is  a  task  which 
cannot  be  performed  in  1  year,  nor  perhaps 
In  a  decade,  but  one  which  as  a  Nation  we 
must  devotedly  pursue  and  accomplish  &» 
rapidly  as  proper  use  of  otir  resoxirces  per- 
mits." 

Senators  Wagner  and  Elxender  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  closely  following  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  committee  and  the  nonpar- 
tisan support  for  this  legislation  indicates 
Xavorable  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  average  number  of  residential  units 
built  per  year  from  1919  to  1935  was  about 
500.000.  and  to  reach  a  goal  of  lJ2fi0.000  each 
year  will  require  the  production  of  a  large 
and  continuous  volume  of  housing  during 
the  postwar  period.  To  accomplish  this  the 
Wagner  bill  provides  several  means  of  en- 
couragement both  to  private  enterprise  and 
the  local  communities.  Certain  features, 
such  as  urban  redevelopment  and  yield  in- 
surance, are  comparatively  new  and  promise 
a  greater  security  for  Investors  in  housing 
projects.  The  farmer  has  not  been  forgotten 
and  aid  has  been  promised  him.  too. 

pboblem  or  obsolescence 
The  urban  redevelopment  provision  at- 
tacks the  problem  of  obsolescence  and  de- 
centralization which  is  rapidly  blighting 
most  of  our  large  cities.  Even  with  the 
greatest  effort  on  the  part  of  private  enter- 
prise this  cannot  be  remedied  except  with  the 
assistance  of  Federal.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, working  through  local  public  agen- 
cies, provide  annual  contributions  to  local 
communities  to  cover  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  land  in 
substandard  areas,  and  selling  It  at  its  use 
value  for  residential  redevelopment  by  pri- 
vate companies.  An  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000.000  each  year  for  5  years  is  to  be  made  for 
loans  to  purchase  land,  and  in  addition  the 
sum  of  $4,000,000  each  year  for  5  years  to 
cover  the  annual  contributions.  Local  con- 
tributions to  the  redevelopment  project 
would  also  be  required  and  must  equal  50 
percent  of  the  Federal  aid. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  accomplish  two 
things:  First,  the  clearance  of  bad  housing 
areas  and  secondly,  by  marking  down  the  cost 
of  the  land  to  its  use  value  would  encourage 
the  Investment  of  private  capital  in  housing 
projects. 

Yield  Insurance  is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  mortgage  Insurance  powers  of  the  FHA. 
It  would  guarantee  an  annual  return  on  in- 
vestments in  housing  projects.  This  would 
apply  only  to  middle-income  housing  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  plan  would  provide 
rental  housing  at  costs  25  percent  below  pre- 
vailing levels. 

FEDERAL  CONTRIBtrnONS 

On  low-rent  public  housing  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  contracts  for  Federal  contributions 
to  help  achieve  low  rents  at  a  rate  of  $22,- 
000,000  per  year  for  4  years.  This,  it  is 
estimated,  would  construct  500,000  additional 
units. 

Housing  conditions  in  the  rural  areas  and 
on  the  farms  are  relatively  much  worse  than 
in  the  urban  areas.  Recognizing  this,  the 
bill  provides  for  help  to  the  farmer  or  his 
worker  In  securing  a  home.  Easy  terms  are 
offered  in  accordance  with  his  ability  to  pay, 
and  in  addition,  county  housing  authorities 
are  offered  assistance  in  providing  group 
hotising  in  rural  areas. 
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It  is  estimated  that  if  this  program  could 
be  carried  out,  it  would  result  in  an  oppor- 
tunity for  private  capital  to  Invest  six  to 
seven  billion  dollars  annually.  It  would 
also  stimulate  a  vast  amount  of  business  and 
employment  in  Industries  related  to  home 
equipment  and  materials. 

KEW    ENGLAND  FBOBLEM 

Our  own  immediate  problems  here  In  New 
England,  and  partictilarly  in  Massachusetts, 
are  concerned  with  Increasing  the  total  hous- 
ing supply,  encouragement  of  home  owner- 
ship, rental  housing  for  those  who  require 
it,  replacement  of  slums  and  substandard 
housing,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  our  cities. 

A  special  commission  on  real-estate  taxa- 
tion in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  com- 
piled in  its  report  some  Interesting  facts  on 
the  decline  In  our  cities.  The  following 
table  is  an  example  showing  the  trend  in 
Boston  in  the  10  years  before  the  war: 

Population : 

1930 781.  188 

1940 - 748,060 

Property  tax  valuation: 

1930 $1,  972,  148,  200 

1943 $1,  445,  668.  300 

Retail  sales: 

1929 $672,760,000 

1939 $487,  744,  000 

Wholesale  sales: 

1929 $2,357,016,000 

1939- - $1,  634,  748,  000 

Manufacturing  wages: 

1929 $105, 794. 127 

1939 $66,  784,  787 

Manufacturing  products: 

1929- _ $803,  711.  473 

1939- $413,  424,  844 

Buildings  erected: 

1929 _ _  2,563 

1939— - '                  602 

Tax  rate: 

1929 $28 

1943 $41 

Buildings  demolished: 

1929 _ 407 

1939 1,383 

Similar  figures  In  respect  to  other  Massa- 
chusetts cities  contained  in  this  report  are 
even  more  depressing. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  decline 
can  only  be  stopped  by  drastic  measures. 
The  sharp  loss  in  valuations  which  most 
directly  affects  the  city  can  only  be  arrested 
by  preventing  further  decay  of  the  parts  of 
the  city  in  which  values  have  most  sharply 
declined  and  by  stopping  the  spread  of  the 
blighted  areas. 

RECENT    LEGISLATION 

Recent  legislation  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  general  court  providing  for  the  rede- 
velopment of  decadent  areas  by  housing  cor- 
porations could.  If  taken  advantage  of,  go  a 
long  way  toward  helping  our  cities. 

Under  the  law  private  corporations 
financed  by  private  capital,  but  subject  to 
public  regulation,  are  encouraged  to  under- 
take the  redevelopment  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas.  As  a  means  of  inducing  them  to  un- 
dertake the  work,  certain  privileges  and  con- 
cessions are  granted.  They  have  the  power 
to  take  land  by  eminent  domain  since  this 
work  1.8  -lonsidered  a  public  purpose,  and,  in 
addition,  they  are  given  a  tax  concession.  On 
the  other  htmd,  their  profits  are  limited  to 
6-percent  dividend  on  the  stock  and  they  are 
regulated  and  supervised  ay  the  State. 

There  is  also  a  special  provision  In  the  law 
which  permits  Insurance  cDmpanles  to  engage 
In  this  work. 

In  each  case  the  local  government,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  board  ol  housing,  must  ap- 
prove the  project.  In  tlie  event  that  it  le 
necessary  to  demolish  iiouses  the  people 
occupying  these  houses  must  be  assured  that 
there  are  suitable  housing  accommodations 
elsewhere  at  rents  they  c»in  afford. 


ICKET   •"WHTTT-OOLLAR    NEEDS** 

The  housing  provided  under  this  law 
would  meet  the  needs  of  the  so-called  white- 
collar  group.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  any 
of  our  cities  would  show  many  areas,  now 
substandard,  which,  if  redeveloped,  would 
make  extremely  desirable  places  to  live.  It 
would  be  particularly  advantageous  In  some 
of  the  smaller  commtmitles  where  a  single 
new  project  could  clean  up  an  entire  bad 
area. 

Many  other  States  have  adopted  similar 
laws  in  the  past  few  years,  but  no  construc- 
tion has  been  possible  on  account  of  the 
wartime  restrictions  on  building. 

In  New  York  City  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.  is  prepared  to  go  ahead  on 
Stuyvesant  Village,  costing  over  $35,000,000, 
and  housing  about  7,000  families,  and  have 
several  other  projects  in  the  planning  stage. 

Since  1941  It  has  been  almost  Impossible 
for  many  people  to  build  or  buy  a  new 
home.  All  available  materials  were  allocated 
to  war  housing  for  the  exclusive  use  of  in- 
migrant  war  workers.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  most  of  these  controls  will  be  off 
and  it  will  again  be  possible  to  start  build- 
ing. It  will,  however,  be  difficult  to  obtain 
certain  materials,  particularly  lumber,  and 
costs  will  be  high.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  prices  will  be  35  to  40  percent  above 
the  1939  level. 

MORTGAGE    MONEY    PLENTITtTL 

Mortgage  money  is  plentiful  and,  benefit- 
ing by  FHA  insurance,  the  banks  will  be  in 
a  i>08itlon  to  offer  sound  financing.  Many 
people  have  been  misled  by  the  fantastic 
ads  in  the  magazines  depicting  the  house 
of  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  will 
probably  start  where  we  left  off  In  1939  and 
the  postwar  home  will  be  much  the  same, 
with  the  exception  of  more  glass  and  a  few 
new  gadgets. 

The  low-rent  public  housing  program 
which  in  the  beginning  met  with  stiff  oppo- 
sition has  by  now  received  general  accept- 
ance. This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  19 
cities  and  towns  have  established  housing 
authorities. 

Twenty-four  projects  have  been  buUt  pro- 
viding homes  for  8,735  families.  This  is  the 
group  that  private  enterprise  has  been  un- 
able to  build  profitably  for.  Each  family 
was  taken  from  a  substandard  house  and  has 
been  given  safe,  sanitary,  and  pleasant  living 
accommodations  at  a  rent  that  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

SIZABLE  PROGRAM 

A  shelf  of  postwar  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects is  being  built  up  and  already  local  hous- 
ing authorities  in  14  cities  in  Massachusetts 
have  made  applications  for  Federal  funds  to 
build  projects  to  house  over  16.000  families 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $80,000,000.  This 
Is  a  sizable  program,  but  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  when  we  consider  the  need.  The 
last  census  showed  that  there  were  262,000 
substandard  housing  units  in  Massachusetts 
and  this  means  that  almost  a  million  people 
were  unproperly  housed  in  this  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  acute  and  difficult  prob- 
lem w^ill  be  that  of  housing  the  returning 
veteran.  In  Massachusetts  alone  over  500.000 
men  have  entered  the  service.  Some  have 
been  able  to  maintain  their  homes,  but  many 
married  men  were  forced  to  break  up  their 
homes  and  the  wife  and  children  went  to 
double  up  with  his  or  her  parents.  In  addi- 
tion, thousands  were  married  after  entering 
the  service  and  never  were  able  to  establish 
a  home.  All  of  these  men  will  return  ex- 
pecting to  find  a  decent  place  to  live. 

Millions  of  war  workers  have  migrated  to 
the  Industrial  centers  and  this  has  created 
a  housing  shortage.  In  many  commimities 
vacancies  have  reached  the  vanishing  point 
and  if  one  Is  foimd  It  Is  sure  to  be  unfit  to 
Uve  in. 


The  difficulty  lies  In  getting  at  the  facts. 
How  many  veterans  will  require  new  homes, 
and  to  what  extent  will  the  In-migrant  work- 
ers return  to  their  former  places  of  residence? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  figures 
at  this  stage.  It  would  seem  that  the  only 
thing  which  we  can  do  at  this  time  to  relieve 
the  situation  is  to  rehabilitate  where  possible 
any  unfit  housing,  use  all  available  surplus 
housing,  and  expedite  the  building  of  new 
homes. 

In  certain  localities  war  housing  projects 
which  never  have  been  fully  occupied  will 
provide  some  accommodations  and  in  the 
low-rent  housing  projects  veterans  who  ere 
eligible  will  be  given  preference  when  va- 
cancies occur. 

Cooperation  by  the  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments,  together  with  private  en- 
terprise, in  a  housing  program  such  as  this 
would  lead  to  progress  toward  better  housing 
and  better  communities. 


Perplexing  Peace  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  end  of  the  wm  and 
the  signing  of  the  conditions  of  sur- 
render on  the  battleship  Missouri  near 
Tokyo,  Members  of  Congress  have  re- 
ceived many  helpful  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  peace  that  are 
more  perplexing  and  difficult  to  solve 
than  even  the  problems  of  war.  Among 
the  many  helpful  and  thought  provoking 
letters  I  have  received  recently  came  to 
me  from  my  old  time  friend,  one  of  Ok- 
lahoma's leading  educators  who  for 
many  years  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
as  president  of  Oklahoma's  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  at  Stillwater,  Dr. 
Henry  G.  Bennett. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oklahoma  AcRictTLTtTBAL 

AND  MeCHANICAI.  COLLEGE. 

StUltoater,  September  1,  1945. 
Hon.  Jed  Johnson, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Jed:  I  want  to  earnestly  congratulate 
you  on  the  stand  which  you  have  taken  with 
reference  to  public  works  as  a  basis  for  full 
employment  which  you  released  to  the  press 
a  few  days  ago. 

As  I  have  meditated  on  the  problems  that 
are  pressing  upon  us  for  solution  and  as 
I  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  how 
these  problems  aie  reflected  in  C^Jahoma, 
I  am  more  than  ever  thankful  and  pleased 
at  the  forthright  position  you  have  assumed 
on  the  matter  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action 
to  stem. the  rising  tide  of  unemployment. 

I  see  that  estimated  figtires  of  eight  or 
nine  million  unemployed  by  Christmas  are 
emanating  from  both  private  and  official 
sources.  In  Oklahoma  we  daily  see  the 
crowded  employment  offices  and  see  the 
throngs  of  displaced  war  workers  on  the 
streets  of  Oklahoma  City  and  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State.  It  is  true  perhaps 
that  a  certain  amount  of  dislocation  and  in- 
convenience Inevitably  must  occur  as  we  shift 
over  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 
The  fact  that  some  tens  of  thousands  in 
Oklahoma  and  several  millions  in  the  nation 
are  temporarily  idle  are  not  facts  which  of 
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themselves  should  excite  panic.  The  Im- 
p>ortant  thing  la  that  this  condition  must 
not  be  permuted  to  continue  or  to  become 
aggravated.  Fear  mxiat  not  be  permitted  to 
gain  headway  through  procrastination.  I 
regard  this  ccnsideratlon  as  vital. 

In  my  time  I  have  not  seen  a  national  ad- 
ministration which  so  completely  has  en- 
Joyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  this 
one.  The  early,  dramatic  and  gloriously  suc- 
MMfUl  termination  of  the  war  has  raised  the 
morale  of  America  to  a  very  high  pitch.  The 
living  rejoice  that  the  issue  has  been  won 
and  that  loved  ones  will  soon  be  reunited  In 
a  peaceful  and  tolerable  way  of  life.  Those 
who  have  made  the  most  costly  sacrifices 
are  solemnly  and  hopefully  reconciled,  feel- 
ing that  the  facrlfices  have  not  been  in  vain. 
For  all  of  this  the  nation  Is  deeply  appreci- 
ative of  Its  le:idershlp. 

It  would  be  unthlnkably  tragic  now  If  lead- 
ership should  fall  In  the  domesltc  problems  of 
peace — If  the  great  opportunity  for  a  healthy 
and  happy  era  for  our  country  should  be 
missed.  And  failure  Is  so  unnecessary.  The 
leasons  and  triumphs  of  war.  not  only  in  the 
military  phases,  but  in  the  fields  of  Industrial 
and  agricultural  accomplishment,  have  re- 
vealed this  Nation  to  Itself.  We  now  know. 
In  a  fuller  sense  than  ever  before,  what  we 
can  do.  We  have  the  resources  of  nature,  of 
things,  and  of  men  to  fashion  a  better  way  of 
life  and  to  provide  useful  and  gainful  em- 
ployment for  all  who  desire  It  In  the  fashion- 
ing. Break-down,  frustration,  and  disillu- 
sionment can  come  only  through  inaction  or 
timidity.  I  have  faith  that  there  will  be  no 
failure. 

By  your  recent  statements  you  have  dem- 
onstrated how  keenly  attuned  you  are  to  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  the  hour^and 
your  friends  In  Oklahoma  are  Immeasurably 
proud  of  you  and  are  rallying  to  your  sup- 
port in  the  fight  you  are  making  for  immedi- 
ate appropriation  of  funds  for  a  public-works 
program  that  will  take  up  the  slack  of  unem- 
ployment and  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
basic  problems  which  must  be  solved. 

I  note  from  the  press  articles  that  you  are 
particularly  advocating  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided for  starting  work  on  rivers,  harbors,  and 
flood -control  projects,  highways,  rural  electri- 
fication, and  similar  projects.  In  my  opinion 
your  Judgmer  t  In  these  matters  is  excellent. 
All  of  these  meas\ires  are  appropriate  and 
Tltal  to  OkUJioma.  They  also  meet  the 
sound  basic  s  andad  that  public  works  shall 
Insofar  s  posf  Ible  add  to  the  national  wealth 
and  stimulate  Investment  by  private  indus- 
try. The  prc'secution  of  these  works  will 
provide  generDUs  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. 

Tou  have  well  said  that  In  this  time  "gov- 
-«rnment  only  needs  to  do  its  duty."     You  are 
doing  yours  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

HkNKT  G.  BrNNTTT. 


Boston 


Franlilin  Delano  Rooserelt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^^HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAss.icirusrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  194S 

Mr.     McCORMACK.     Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Bceroir's  Tribctti  to  thi  Memokt  or  Frakk- 

LJU   DSLANO   ROOSXVKLT   BT   HON.   CHARLKS  8. 

O'Connor.  Cleuc  or  thr  StrpRXiuE  Jxtdicial 

CotTRT.  on  Boston  Common.  April  19,  1945 

Apart  from  the  hum  of  industry  and  the 

laughter  and  gayety  of  the  world,  the  city  of 
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Boston,  birthplace  of 
the  hallowed  soil  of 
citizens  today  to  pay 
the  memory  of  our  lat« 
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Speaker,  I  submit 
from    the    NARD 

pliblistied  by  the  Na- 
)f  R<'tail  Druggists, 

Gov.  Theodore  Chris- 


tianson.  of  Minnesota,  who  is  also  a  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress,  on  Now  It  Can 
Be  Told  How  A.  k  P.  Beat  the  Chain- 
Store  Tax  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by 
me  in  1940.  It  is  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  facts,  based  on  documentary 
evidence  introduced  in  the  trial  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  in  Dan- 
ville, ni.,  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  3  months.  The  trial  is  sched- 
uled to  be  resumed  September  17  after  a 

During  the  trial  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  presented  in  evidence  4.445 
exhibits,  the  greater  preponderance  of 
which  were  obtained  from  the  files  of  this 
chain  corporation.  These  exhibits  show 
the  unscrupulous  methods  employed  to 
create  a  monopoly,  destroy  competition, 
and  show  how  the  company  even  resorted 
to  short-changing,  short-weighting,  and 
price-boosting  at  the  check-out  counter. 

TWENTT-ONI  MILLION  SEVEN  HUNDRED  AND 
FOURTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  FROM  SHORT 
WEIGHTS,    ETC. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  on  May  24, 
I  presented  definite  figures  showing  how 
this  company  obtained  $1,953,000  in  1941 
through  "stock  gains,"  which  in  more 
understandable  language  is  through 
short  weights,  overcharges,  and  price- 
boosting.  The  Government  also  charged, 
and  produced  evidence  to  that  effect, 
that  between  1935  and  1941  $21,714,000 
was  obtained  from  patrons  of  the  A.  &  P. 
stores  though  such  practices.  Hundreds 
of  letters  from  this  company's  files  prove 
these  charges,  and  all  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  ofiBcials  of  the  company  of 
this  practice,  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

"Stock  gains"  are  the  creation  of  the 
chain-store  system  to  promote  fictitious 
profits.  It  is  not  possible,  for  instance, 
to  get  100  pounds  out  of  a  sack  of  sugar, 
or  50  pounds  out  of  a  can  of  lard.  There 
is  heavy  shrinkage  and  spoilage  in  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  are  all 
charged  to  stores  at  their  full  weight  or 
retail  value  and  naturally  cause  a  loss. 
They  are  riot  taken  into  consideration, 
but  are  to  be  recovered  through  "stock 
gains."  These  are  achieved  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  as  charged  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  criminal  information  against 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.: 

Grocery  items  are  billed  to  the  retail  stores 
by  the  warehouse  at  the  retail  price.  No  al- 
lowance is  made  for  shrinkage,  spoilage, 
waste,  etc.  Any  sums  secured  on  the  sale 
of  these  Items  over  and  above  the  price 
billed  by  the  warehouse  are  "stock  gains." 
They  are  secured  by  such  practices  In  the 
retail  stores  as  short-weighting,  short- 
changing, boosting  of  prices  at  check-out 
counters,  etc.  Such  gains  become  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  rate  on  which  final  net 
earnings  of  the  total  A.  &  P.  system  operations 
are  based.  "Stock  gains"  become  a  part  of 
the  Integral  rate  which  Ls  manipulated  a« 
among  different  areas  to  produce  lower  gross- 
profit  rates  In  favored  areas. 

In  addition  it  obtained  $6,400,000 
through  allowances  from  manufacturers 
despite  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  after  a  cease  and  desist  or- 
der had  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  which  was  upheld  by  tha 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Its  stores, 
the  record  of  the  trial  shows,  were  con- 
ducted with  practically  no  profit  but  re- 
liance is  placed  on  subsidiary  profits,  al- 
lowances, and  "stock  gains." 
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STORTS   OPERATED   AT  A    LOOS 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  It  were  not 
for  the  outside  profits,  the  store  opera- 
tions in  1941  would  ha^  e  been  conducted 
at  a  loss  of  $4,199,347.  Yet  in  that  year 
the  over-all  profit  was  $26,125,000. 
Moreover,  the  court  record  proves  from 
documents  taken  from  A.  &  P.  files,  that 
4,374  stores  were  operated  during  1938  at 
a  net  loss,  despite  short  -weighting,  over- 
charging and  allowances.  In  one  divi- 
sion as  much  as  40  percent  of  th  stores 
were  operated  in  the  red. 

FAKE    CONSUMEHS    TAX    CXJMMISSION 

The  article  from  the  NARD  Journal, 
however,  speaks  in  definite  terms  how 
H.  R.  1  introduced  by  me  was  defeated  by 
means  of  the  use  of  mtmey  in  entertain- 
ing witnesses,  in  prepailng  their  speeches 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Coramittee.  Also,  it 
shows  how  this  chain  corporation  formed 
the  National  Consum^^rs  Tax  Commis- 
sion, conducted  by  women  who  were  mis- 
led as  to  the  real  purpose  to  disclose  hid- 
den t£«es,  when  in  f  ac;  the  company  had 
hidden  taxes  of  its  own,  by  charging  the 
consumer  five  points  en  sales  to  pay  the 
expense  of  this  so-calli?d  tax  commission, 
which  amounted  to  a5,  much  as  $300,000 
a  year.  Specific  denisJ  was  made  of  any 
knowledge  of  this  tux  commission  by 
those  who  organized,  directed,  and  ap- 
proved the  expense  bi'ls. 

The  article  written  l)y  Governor  Chris- 
tianson  on  How  A.  b  P.  Beat  the  Chain- 
Store  Tax  Bill  is  as  follows: 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the  prosecu- 
tion Of  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co., 
now  under  way  at  Danville,  111.,  may  be.  one 
thing  is  certain— the  evdence  introduced  by 
the  Government  and  now  of  public  record 
win  make  It  impossible  henceforth  for  that 
of  any  other  national  chiln -store  corporation 
to  assimie  the  mien  of  Injured  innocence 
when  confronting  a  legislative  committee. 

The  mask  has  been  tern  off.  The  defend- 
ant Is  seen  to  be  whit  many  have  long 
thought  it  to  be — an  orjjanization  that  does 
not  allow  squeamish  sentiment  to  stand  In 
the  way  of  Its  accomplishment  of  any  pur- 
pose that  may  contribute  to  its  own  aggran- 
disement or  the  elimination  of  Its  competi- 
tors. 

Whether  the  Jury  finds  the  defendant 
guilty  or  not.  whether  th.;  Government  forces 
the  corporation  to  unscrimble.  are  of  minor 
consequence  as  comparec  to  the  verdict  the 
public  win  return  once  '.he  facte  have  been 
made  generally  known. 

CONCENTEATT   ON    CHAIN    BILL 

The  whole  record  of  de««ptlon  and  evasion, 
of  circumvention  of  th^;  Roblnson-Patman 
law,  of  operating  retail  units  at  loss  and  de- 
pending on  buying  subsidiaries  to  provide  the 
profits,  of  ruthless  price  wars  waged  to  put 
competitors  out  of  busln(  ss.  would  flU  a  large 
book.  So  the  scope  of  :hls  arUcle  must  be 
merely  to  summarize  tlie  methods  used  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  Impose  a 
Federal  tax  an  chain  stores. 

It  will  be  recalled  thai  the  bUl  was  under 
consideration  by  a  subcocimlttee  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  early 
months  of  1940.  The  proponents  of  the 
measure  presented  a  po-verful  aigument  for 
Its  passage,  buttressed  ty  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  factual  evldeuce.  The  chain-store 
executives  were  alarme<l.  They  summoned 
to  Washington  scores  of  witnesses,  dragged 
the  hearings  on  for  weeks,  and  finally  de- 
feated the  measure  by  i  vote  of  5  to  4.  It 
was  a  narrow  escape,  but  the  threat  was 
averted. 


UANT  HAD  A  KEASON 

Uany  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  for 
the  chains  were  officers  of  corporations  svip- 
plying  these  mass  distributors,  landlords 
leasing  premises  to  them,  men  who  were 
under  obligation  for  favors  extended  or  an- 
ticipated. It  is  not  dltncult  to  see  how  these 
witnesses  could  be  Induced  or  intimidated  to 
pull  the  chains'  chestnuts  out  of  the  flxe. 

But  there  were  other  types  of  witnesses — 
college  professors  and  self-styled  economists, 
representatives  of  consumer  groups,  officers 
of  tax  councils,  spokesmen  for  labor  and  farm 
organizations,  fruit  growers  and  livestock 
men,  producers  of  poultry  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. These  witnesses  seemed  to  be  impar- 
tial and  unbiased,  and  their  testimony  must 
have  Impressed  the  committee. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  Impugn  the  motives 
of  all  of  them.  Doubtless  many  of  them 
thought  they  were  rendering  a  public  service. 
They  were  the  unwitting  victims  of  persistent 
and  Insidious  propaganda  continued  over  a 
period  of  years  and  heavily  financed  by  the 
chains.  This  the  evidence  in  the  A.  &  P.  cate 
now  clearly  shows. 

DUMMY  OBGANTSATIONS 

The  story,  so  far  as  this  article  Is  con- 
cerned, starts  with  the  appointment  of  Carl 
A.  Byolr,  of  New  York,  as  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co.  Mr.  Byolr  wtw  a  high-powered  publicity 
man,  one  of  the  most  highly  paid  in  the 
United  States.  He  had  important  clients  at 
home  and  abroad,  among  which,  before  o\ir 
entry  Into  the  war,  were  German  Interests 
aUeged  to  have  been  close  to  the  Hitler 
regime.  Mr.  Byolr  is  now  one  of  the  defend- 
ants In  DanvUle — ^he  tried  to  avoid  standing 
trial  there  but  the  court  denied  his  motion. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Carl  Byolr  in  execu- 
tion of  his  commission  from  A.  &  P.  was  to 
set  up  a  corporation  known  as  Business 
Organizations,  Inc.,  through  which  to  carry 
out  the  public-relations  program  of  his  client. 
The  name  was  carefully  selected.  There  was 
nothing  In  it  to  indicate  that  the  corpora- 
tion had  any  relationship  to  either  Mr. 
Byolr  or  his  principal.  The  public  might 
assume  that  it  was  one  set  up  to  serve  any 
business  organization  that  sought  its  serv- 
ices. Business  Organizations,  however,  in 
this  case.  Included  only  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  and  Its  affiliates. 

OBGANTZE    STUTT    GBOUPS 

Btosiness  Organizations.  Inc.,  in  turn  set 
up  the  National  Consumers  Tax  Commission, 
ostensibly  established  to  oppose  all  taxes 
affecting  the  cost  of  living  but  actually  to 
fight  chain-store  Uxes.  The  Tax  Commis- 
sion set  up  more  than  6,000  "study  groups" 
throughout  the  country,  one-tenth  of  them 
In  New  EIngland.  headed  by  club  leaders  who. 
in  most  instances,  did  not  know  what  the 
ultimate  objective  of  their  activity  was. 
How  many  of  these  leaders  were  paid  and 
how  much  they  got,  does  not  appear  in  the 
data  at  hand. 

The  Commission  prepared  a  text  book  dis- 
cussing taxes  in  general,  and  their  impact 
on  the  cost  of  living — taxes  on  oils,  gasoline, 
electricity,  fire  arms,  liquor,  tobaccos;  manu- 
facturers' excise  taxes.  State  excises,  cor- 
porate franchise  and  property  taxes,  taxes 
on  transportation,  unemployment  and  old- 
age  benefit  taxes,  processing  taxes,  severance 
taxes,  unjust  enrichment  taxes,  stamp  taxes, 
et  cetera.  The  whole  led  up  to  chain-store 
taxes,  the  "evils"  of  which  were  fully  set 
forth. 

The  sponsorship  of  this  campaign  against 
"hidden"  taxes  was  hidden,  too.  It  would 
not  do  to  let  It  be  known  that  A  &  P.  was 
paying  the  cost — which  mounted  to  1300,000 
in  1  year.  Nor  would  it  do  to  let  the  con- 
sumers in  on  the  secret  that  they  were  foot- 
ing the  bin.  The  special  ftind  was  obtained 
by  adding  five  points  to  the  sales  of  each  of 
the  A.  &  P.  divisions.     The  ftxnd  was  desig- 


nat«d.   euphemistically.   •   "reserve   for   na- 
tional advertising." 

THEY  DENT  THEIB  CHILDKEN 

The  propagandists  were  not  satisfied  with 
keeping  th*ir  A.  &  P.  connection  secret — they 
lied  about  it.  Thus  C.  F.  Small,  who  acted 
as  liaison  between  A.  &  P.  and  Carl  Byolr,  told 
one  Inquirer  that  "we  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  op>eration  of  the  National 
Consumers  Tax  Commission" — and  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  was  the  Individual  who 
passed  on  its  bills  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

The  National  Consiuners  Tax  Commission 
was  not  the  only  false  front  A.  &  P.  adopted. 
Carl  Byolr  organized  the  Business  Property 
Association,  to  Induce  the  owners  of  property 
rented  to  chain  stores  to  oppose  all  chain- 
store  taxes  and  specifically  the  Patman  bill. 
A  group  known  as  the  National  Grange  As- 
sociation was  formed  to  influence  the  atti- 
tude of  members  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
most  respectable  of  farm  organizations.  A 
"labor  news  service"  In  Washington  was  paid 
•80,000  for  distributing  chajn-store  propa- 
ganda among   workingmen. 

Like  the  National  Consumers  Tax  Commis- 
sion, the  Business  Property  Association 
sought  to  conceal  Its  true  character  as  an  A. 
A.  P.  Instnunentallty.  "This  organization  is 
not  connected  with  any  chain  or  group  of 
chains"  wrote  O.  E.  Dooley.  Its  president,  to 
an  official  of  the  First  National  Stores  of 
Boston,  "but  is  the  result  of  a  desire  of  chain- 
store  renters  to  protect  themselves." 

KILL  COMPETITION   AT  ANT  COST 

It  Is  an  interesting  sidelight  that  at  the 
very  time  the  president  of  the  Business  Prop- 
erty Association  was  soliciting  the  support  of 
F^rst  National  Stores,  a  New  England  food 
chain,  the  A.  &  P.  division  managers  in  that 
area  were  under  instructions  from  the  Hart- 
fords  to  operate  their  stores  without  profit 
in  carrying  on  a  price  war  Eigainrt  the  First 
National  and  other  competitors. 

Now.  with  the  scenery  set.  the  Hartfords 
and  Carl  Byolr  were  ready  for  the  great  show 
at  Washington.  They  certainly  put  on  a 
grand  act  The  chains  called  in  more  than 
a  hundred  witnesses,  representing  almost 
every  segment  of  the  population.  There 
presentation,  dragging  over  many  weeks  and 
highly  repetitious  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
filibuster.  The  chains'  plan  seemed  to  be  to 
awe  the  committee  with  numbers  and  to  tire 
Its  members  out.  What  the  chains'  advocates 
lacked  In  facu  and  sound  argument,  they 
more  than  made  up  In  the  voluminous  record 
they  built  Some  of  the  most  impressive 
statements,  we  now  kfiow  from  the  Govern- 
ment's case,  were  written  in  Carl  Byoirs  of- 
fice. Perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  is 
the  argument  by  Daniel  Bloomfield.  repre- 
senting the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  prepared  by  George  Feldman. 
counsel  for  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

Co. 

Elaborate  plans  were  made  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  this  army  of  witnesses.  The  na- 
ture of  the  entertainment  and  the  lavlsh- 
ness  of  It  were  brought  out  In  one  of  the 
exhibits  of  the  Government's  case.  George 
W.  Diehl,  who  is  said  to  direct  the  buying  of 
butter  for  the  great  food  chain,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Charles  W.  Parr,  an  A.  &  P.  official  at  the 
New  York  office,  which  lifts  the  curtain  on 
what  happened  behind  the  scenes. 

Butter  manufacturers,  shlppei-s,  and  grow- 
ers were  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  It  seemed  the  decent  thing 
to  do  to  entertain  them  In  the  approved 
butter-and-egg-man  style.  Mr.  Diehl  tells 
"Dear  Chas."  about  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  a  host  on  such  an  occasion: 

THE    WITNESSES    ABE    ENTESTAINED 

It  has  been  the  most  strenuous  2  weeks  I 
have  ever  put  In  and  J.  Brennan  and  (name 
of  man  since  deceased)  and  E.  French  and 
Mr.  Byolr  musi  be  on  a  ragged  edge.  We  have 
had  a  constant  stream  of  shippers,  producers, 
manufacturers,  poUlicians  in  and  out. 
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Thes«  people  were  requested  to  be  In 
Wa«iilngton  from  1  to  2  day*  before  appear- 
ing, so  they  could  receive  help  and  advice  on 
their  written  etatementa.  W.  A.  Klepper.  of 
Decatur.  Ind..  o^or  big  shipper,  testified,  with- 
out a  prepared  utatement  as  he  wanted  to  do 
It  that  way — ar  d  the  Fort  Wayne  independ- 
ents and  wholesale  grocers  put  In  a  boycott  on 
his  goods  and  tae  Kraft  line  and  If  It  spreads 
throughout  thu  United  States  of  America 
Kraft  wUl  be  It.  a  fine  mlx-up. 

Klepper's  own  company  Is  owned  by  Kraft. 
He  (Klepper)  ciime  In  and  went  out  the  same 
day  and  did  not  do  as  I  requested — that  Is. 
prepare  a  letter  for  the  record.  I  had  ship- 
pen  on  my  hands  all  the  time,  starting  with 
W.  A.  Gordon  the  day  I  left.  Tuesday.  April 
23.  and  returning  with  Gua  Mueller  cf  Den- 
ver. Iowa,  this  week.  About  all  any  of  my 
men  p*.ld  was  room  rent  In  Washington  aiid 

1  paid  that  for  one  of  them.  All  meals,  taxi 
excursions,  sightseeing,  etc.,  entertainment, 
drints.  llkewU<e  I  handled  many  Atlantic 
Com.  Co.  and  others — flour  men — sardine 
men.  growers,  etc.    In  short  It  was  a  steady 

2  weelcs  of  expense  for  us  on  my  part. 
Carl  Byolr  tcld  me  to  get  a  parlor— but  did 

not  see  need  of  it  and  could  not  get  it  when 
I  tried  becaus4>  of  so  many  conventions  and 
people  m  Washington.  The  parlor  would 
have  been  $ll<  to  $20  a  day.  I  assure  you 
that  I  did  try  and  be  as  careful  as  I  could 
both  on  expense  and  account  of  my  family 
and  my  health.  I  feel  O.  K.  but  terribly 
nervous  and  jittery  from  It  all.  Mrs.  Dlehl 
said  I  look  O.  K.  but  If  she  ever  knew  what 
I  went  through  she  would  b«  out  of  my  life. 
I  am  sure. 

However,  all  these  men  gave  up  many  day* 
of  their  time  from  business  and  we  should 
show  them  A.  U  P.  appreciates  their  help  and 
support  under  such  an  attack.  This  off  the 
record  and  permnal  note  so  you  will  under- 
stand. I  enjojed  (pleas*  destroy  when  you 
r«ad>  moat  of  the  shippers  I  met.    The  two 

"cowboys"*  fron  Texas  81  years  and 

41 — a  rtlatlve  of  (a  prominent  Texas 
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politician)    wci*    the    best   drinkers,    never 
•topp«d. 

SNOWiNn  A.  m  p. 'I  APraxciATioN 
t  bad  them  to  ball  game  and  they  were 
drunk  then.  even,  and  also  killed  a  bottle 
the  morning  on  the  witness  sund.  Soma 
wanted  the  other  sex  and  had  It.  of  oourst, 
becaua*  plenty  avslUble  at  all  hours.  It  U 
funny  now  thKt  I  review  happenings  as 
when  C.  Byolr  tnld  D.  stay  on,  I  replied  had 
better  have  Mr<.  D.  Join  me.  He  snld  no, 
don't  do  that.  His  advice  was  sound.  (She 
would  not  like  to  see  all  that  took  place) .  At 
time*  our  party  were  very  numerous,  as  high 
as  12  people. 

At  any  rate  we  had  good  support  from  all. 
A.  *  P.  had  come  In.  We  have  many  good 
friends  who  think  very  highly  of  our  com- 
pany. Some  will  have  some  very  sad  mo- 
menu  If  "independents"  start  retaliating. 
such  as  Kraft  Co.  The  Mayflower  meals  ex- 
pensive— very  high  as  main  dining  room  and 
room  service  Ice  cream  45  to  00  cents  a  por- 
tion, grapefruit  25  to  50  cents  for  half,  etc. 
However.  I  did  lUI  I  could  to  be  decent  and 
appreciative  of  those  wno  came  In  for  us,  and 
t  know  our  efforts  were  not  tn   vain. 

Please  destroy,  Charley,  as  this  Is  only  a 
personal  note  so  you  will  know  our  problems. 
I  would  not  care  to  write  a  business  letter 
and  explain  such  a  trip  to  anyone.  I  am  sure 
our  executives  n'allze  that  such  a  hearing  and 
defense  costs  money. 

now  LAWS  ARK  KITIFTl 

Such  were  the  methods  used  to  defeat  the 
Patman  chain-store  tax  biU  In  the  early 
months  of  1940  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  different  from  the  methods  used  by  the 
big  chains  whenever  they  wish  to  head  off 
legislation  designed  to  cxub  them.  The  pro- 
cedure was  expensive,  as  George  Dlehl  com- 
plair.cd,  but  they  brought  results,  and  only 
resulis  count  In  the  reckoning  of  big  business. 


Space  limitations  prevent  covering  the 
A.  *  P.  case  adequately!  The  dally  newspa- 
pers should  have  covered  It,  (or  the  trial  at 
Danville  has  been  real  news.  But  the  big 
newspaper  are  supported  by  A  &  P.  and  other 
chain-store  advertising  and  their  publishers 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  biting  the  hand  that 
f  eeda  them. 

Only  one  comprehenelve  coverage  of  the 
caso  has  been  given,  cnq  that  aas  appeared  In 
the  Interstate  Merchant  publ  shed  by  George 
J.  Schulte,  one  of  the  mt)et  effective  witnesses 
m  behalf  of  the  Patmah  bill  In  the  hearings 
6  years  ago.  The  testli^ony  adduced  by  the 
Government  at  Danvlll4  has  tmply  sustained 
the  charges  he  then  maie  and  he  stands  fully 
vindicated.  I 


Do  Womea  Coaot? 


EXTENSION 


RI':MARKS 


HON.  RICHARQ  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PXNKsirLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Sepiember  19,  1945 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leav^  to  tjxtend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  Include  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Eve  (farrette  printed  In 
This  Week  magazine  of  August  26,  1945: 
Do  WoMKJi  Count? 
(By  Eve  (larrette) 

When  you  see  a  woi  lan  with  a  ballot  in 
her  hand  today,  you  ( bn't  brand  her  aa  a 
Jesebel.  Yet  this  wasn't  always  so.  Only 
25  years  ago,  on  August  28,  1020,  women  of 
this  country  won  the  i  ight  to  vote  through 
the  nineteenth  ament|ntnt  to  our  Consti- 
tution. 

It  represented  the  eiid  of  •  struggle  begun 
long  before  the  Civil  W^r  •  •  •  the  end 
of  betnp  mocked,  moi)bed.  and  sometlmei 
Jailed— which  was  par^  of  Xixt  price  women 
paid  for  sutTrage. 

Women  wanted  the  ^tt  for  three  primary 
reaaont: 

Pirst.  they  wanted  It  km  frounda  of  human 
Justice.  Second,  baea  aat  w<:>men  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  govM  UBtnt  and  legislation 
directly  affecting  then    and  children.    And 


third,  they  wanted  to 


tributlon  to  public  ser'  Ice. 


nake  a  ptnonal  con- 


Therefore,    on,   this 
Jubilee  day.  It  might  be 


women's  record  of  per  ormani». 

GOOD  QUESTIONS 

What  has  been  woman's  d.rect  Influence 


upon  the  political  life 


amendment's    silver 
well  for  us  to  examine 


of  the  Nation?    Has 


the  woman  vote  chani  ed  anything  In  poll- 
tics?  What  have  wom<  n  achli  ved  with  their 
ballot?  What  progresf  have  they  made  tn 
public  life? 

These  are  pertinent  duestlons,  and  we  look 
back  for  the  answers.  It  seems  imbellevable 
now,  but  it  Is  true,  tl.at  before  August  26, 
1920,  women  were  legal  y  classified  with  chil- 
dren and  Idiots. 

Even   today.   In    194: 
tions  against  women 
It's  a  continuing  strug 
the  same  status  with 

Now,  as  voting  citlz4 
proudly  to  two  politics 
quarter  century:  Firkt,  their  continuing 
work  for  public  welfare  and  child  health; 
and,  second,  their  seli-educatlon  as  voters. 

PUSHTD   HEAL|H  STAITTTES 

Of  course,  women  al*ne  ha'  e  not  been  re- 
sponsible for  our  achlerementa  In  chi.'d  wel- 
fare and  publlc-heallp  legislation  during 
this  period.  Tet.  behlad  the  sensational  de- 
cline In  child  death  rat^  lies  woman's  steady 


serious  dlscrimlna- 

^xlst  In  many  States. 

;le  to  put  women  on 

ien — before  the  law. 

wooien  can  point 

activities  of  the  last 


work  In  preventing  Infected  milk.  Insisting 
upon  Inoculations,  quarantining  contagious 
diseases,  caring  for  expectant  mothers,  and 
fighting  commercial  exploiters  of  child  labor. 
Thanks  to  the  woman  vote,  we  have  welfare 
and  public-health  legislation  on  today's  stat- 
ute books. 

On  matters  of  political  education,  women 
were  frank  to  admit  that  they  were  practi- 
cally Ullterate  In  1920.  They  knew  they 
needed  to  be  Intelligently  Informed  If  they 
were  to  get  their  ballot's  worth. 

Because  women  are  bred  In  the  old  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  the  cultural  club,  they  didn't 
like  man's  hit-and-miss  method  of  political 
self-Instruction.  Reading  the  newspapers, 
attending  political  meetings.  Indulging  In 
masculine  argumentation  and  debate  did  not 
appeal  to  them. 

Many  women's  cultural  clubs  flourished  In 
1920.  Education  In  good  citizenship  became 
the  business  of  every  woman's  club  worthy 
of  the  name.  To  lead  the  way,  the  nonparti- 
san National  League  of  Women  Voters 
emerged.  It,  also,  Is  celebrating  a  silver 
Jubilee. 

Thanks  in  a  large  part  to  the  Influence  of 
women,  our  school  and  college  curricula  now 
Include  thorough  courses  In  political  educa- 
tion. Today,  the  young  college-educated 
woman  voter  casts  her  flrst  vote  fortified 
with  knowledge  of  which  her  mother  and 
grandmother  could  only  dream. 

It's  only  natural  that  men  have  been  In- 
fluenced by  the  feminine  preoccupation  with 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Indeed, 
the  entire  trend  toward  sound  political  edu- 
cation In  this  country  U  a  monument  ^o  our 
self-improving  women  voters — both  organ- 
lied  and  non Joiner. 

Has  ths  woman  vots  changed  anything  In 
politics?  "No,"  some  say— ws  only  have 
cleaner  collars  on  ward  heelers  and  cleaner 
language  on  politicians'  tongUM. 

Moat  woMxif  vonas 

There  Is  at  least  one  thing  the  woman  vots 
has  changed— the  balance  of  power  at  the 
polls.  In  1040,  for  the  flrst  time  since  they 
won  the  vote,  women  cast  51  percent  of  the 
votes.  In  the  last  national  eleciions  they 
oast  about  63  percent,  although  they  were 
txptcttd  to  oast  up  to  68  p«rc«nt  A  ths  total. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  thsre  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  stx)ut  7  percent  since  women  began 
voting. 

Critics  sometimes  complain  because  about 
half  of  the  women  never  bother  to  vote  at 
all.  But  thy  neglect  to  point  out  that  Just 
about  half  of  ths  men  never  bother  to  vote 
either. 

Tbe  woman  vote  proves  what  every  prac- 
tical politician  knows — that  women  are  peo* 
pie.  They  react  to  the  frauchlM  prlvllefa 
exactly  as  men  react. 

Women  remain  away  from  the  polls  for  the 
same  reasons  as  men.  When  they  vote,  they 
are  Influenced  by  the  same  arguments, 
swayed  by  the  same  emotions.  They  split 
over  the  same  moral  Issues,  swallow  the  same 
bunko,  and  are  afflicted  by  the  same  preju- 
dices and  self-interest.  When  they  are  In 
ofBce,  the  standards  of  their  public  conduct 
are  Just  as  dependent  upon  their  personal 
standards. 

Women  crusade  for  their  pet  causes,  yes. 
But  their  men  crusade  with  them  and  vice 
versa.  In  politics  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
sex  solidarity.  Only  what  Is  called  the  hu- 
man equation. 

Some  critics  complain  about  the  lack  of 
woman's  moral  political  Influence.  How- 
ever, she  seems  scarcely  In  a  position  to  exert 
It.  The  political  world  Is  still  a  man's  world. 
The  number  of  women  who  have  obtained 
public  ofBce  In  25  years  corresponds  neither 
to  their  ability,  qualifications,  nor  propor- 
tionate  voting  strength. 

Pot  example,  today  there  are  only  nine 
women  Members  of  Congress,  with  no  col- 
league In  the  Senate — exactly  the  situation 
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existing  over  a  decade  agC'.  In  1930-81,  nine 
women  sat  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  no  women  in  the  S<'nate. 

There  are  435  Members  of  the  House.  At 
present,  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  Is  426  to 
9.  This  Is  not  impresslvf;.  Only.  39  women 
have  ever  gone  to  Congriss,  whereas,  since 
isao.  there  have  been  6,042  male  congres- 
sional seats. 

In  high  appointive  places,  during  the  last 
25  years,  there  have  onl^  been  two  women 
ambassadors,  one  woman  Cabinet  member, 
a  woman  Assistant  Attorney  General,  a 
woman  Director  of  the  Mint — and  only  the 
last  named  holds  office  now. 

Former  President  Hooker  sent  the  flrst 
woman  to  an  Intematloniil  conference.  She 
was  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  then  president  of 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  who  attended  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  President 
Booeevelt  appointed  Dr.  Mabel  E.  Newoomber, 
of  Vassar  College,  to  Bietton  Woods,  and 
Dean  Virginia  C.  Glider  sleeve,  of  Barnard 
College,  to  San  Pranciscc. 

CAIN    OVXa    1940 

Today,  234  women  aie  members  of  39 
State  legislatures,  as  compared  with  33 
women  lawmakers  who  served  In  1922.  Six- 
teen of  them  are  senators,  while  218  serve  in 
the  lower  house  This  Is  «  striking  gain  over 
1040,  when  140  women  wtirs  elected  to  State 
legislatures. 

True,  many  women  sene  in  political  offices 
In  our  State  and  local  gcvemments.  But  if 
the  criterion  were  merit  and  equal  repre- 
sentation, there  would  be  many  more. 

Perhaps  In  another  qoarter  century,  so- 
ciety will  recognise  that  in  the  field  of  good 
government  service,  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  sex.  Just  adults,  working  together,  build- 
ing together,  the  finer  things  toward  which 
the  spirit  of  mankind  has  always  bMn  aa- 
plrlng.  They  are  Just  cUlsens  doing  tham- 
selvM  and  thslr  country  honor. 


sugar  Is  needed  so  badly,  we  should  fall 
down  on  the  labor  supply  for  the  beet 
fields.  I  am  taking  this  time  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  the  serious 
sugar-beet  situation  and  the  need  for 
action  now  to  save  this  vital  crop. 


The  Suftr-Bect  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATIVIS 
Wednesday,  September  19,  194S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  MonUna.  Mr. 
Sp<-Rkor,  the  sugar-beet  labor  situation 
In  Montana  is  In  the  worst  condition  it 
has  been  in  during  the  past  3  years. 
There  are  not  enough  M?xlcan  nationals 
or  prisoners  of  war.  In  tlie  State  to  take 
care  of  the  crop  at  the  present  time. 
The  possibility  of  getting  additional 
Mexicans  at  the  present  time  is  not  ap- 
parent and  our  only  hooe  is  to  get  ad- 
ditional prisoners  of  wai  to  work  in  the 
beet  fields.  The  War  IJepartment  has 
informed  me  that  prisoners  of  war  orig- 
inally allocated  to  Montana  but  loaned 
to  other  States  will  be  ntumed  to  Mon- 
tana by  September  25  and  that  if  the 
corn  crop  in  the  Midw<«t  is  completed 
by  October  10  other  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  available.  ThiJ  cuts  the  time 
very  thin  for  their  effecL  ve  use.  In  view 
of  the  increased  sugar-beet  acreage  in 
the  State,  the  importance  of  sugar  as  a 
rationed  commodity,  anc  the  shortness  of 
the  time  left,  I  have  appjaled  to  the  War 
Department  for  additional  prisoners  of 
war  to  work  In  the  beet  fields.  It  would 
be  a  tragedy  if,  at  a  Umi;  like  that,  when 


Pass  the  Bill  To  Stimulate  Volunteer  Ea- 
Ustmeats  in  tbe  United  States 'Regular 
Army  and  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  first  time  since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  several  theaters  of 
war  that  any  bill  aflecting  the  rights  and 
treatment  to  be  accorded  to  our  soldier 
citlaens  has  come  before  this  Congress. 

It  is  a  good  bill  In  Its  every  general 
aspect.  It  will  be  a  better  bill  before  it 
leaves  this  House. 

It  does  more  than  give  Incentive  to 
resuming  the  volunteer  system  Insofar 
as  the  future  personnel  of  our  Regular 
Army  Is  concerned — it  will  render  un- 
necessary the  continuation  of  selective 
service  with  Its  attending  enforced  mil- 
itary service  In  these  United  Stales  in 
peacetime — an  object  greatly  desired  by 
a  vast  majority  of  my  constituoncy. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  an  econ- 
omy bill,  fully  In  step  with  the  tempo  of 
the  time.n.  I.  for  one,  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  looked  with  alarm  at  the  neces- 
Blty  of  drafting  a  large  Army  to  keep  the 
PMce,  not  that  I  feel  that  we  have  no 
med  for  a  competent  highly  trained 
mobile  Army  and  Navy  at  all  times.  I 
am  strong  for  national  defense. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  we  have  achieved 
complete  victory  over  our  enemies  and 
If  the  United  Nations  stand  united  In 
peace  as  in  war,  then  why  this  talk  of  a 
peactime  army  of  such  gigantic  slse  as 
to  render  the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
draft  men  Into  service. 

Major  General  Edwards,  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee some  three  short  weeks  ago,  placed 
the  requirement  of  our  armed  forces  as 
of  July  1.  1946,  at  2,500.000  men.  This 
he  said  made  an  allocation  of  830,OC0  men 
to  serve  under  the  command  of  General 
MacArthur  in  the  Pacific  area.  I  was 
happy  to  read  only  last  evening  that 
General  MacArthur  yesterday  reported 
that  he  could  now  handle  the  situation 
with  a  mere  200,000  men  and  to  return 
all  others  to  their  homes  as  rapidly  as 
ships  are  made  available. 

The  Regular  Army  forces,  the  general 
went  on  to  say.  "will  be  able  to  maintain 
unaided  the  200, 000 -man  force,"  which 
he  .«aid  will  permit  complete  demobiliza- 
tion of  our  citizen-— draftee — Pacific 
forces. 

This  is  indeed  good  news,  not  alone  to 
the  men  in  the  Pacific,  but  to  their  moth- 
ers, fathers,  and  families  everywhere 
through  the  Nation. 


Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  it  Is  a  good 
bill ;  one  designed  to  give  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  recognition,  pay,  and  other  allow- 
ances to  our  armed  forces  and  to  con- 
tinue those  benefits  to  our  peacetime 
Army. 

I  am  all  for  this  bill  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage upon  every.  Member  of  this  House. 


A  Free  World  Republic — Atomic   Power 
Brings  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  COITNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  on  the  challenge  which  the  dis- 
covery of  atomic  power  presents  to  the 
whole  civilized  world  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  16. 

The  letter  ha.*;  been  signed  by  a  number 
of  distinguished  citizens.  I  feel  that  the 
problems  which  It  presents  to  every 
thoughtful  and  patriotic  citiaen  of  our 
democracy  must  be  squarely  met,  if  our 
Nation  Is  to  avert  catastrophe  in  the  years 
aheatl. 

A   ratK   WORLD   RKrCDlIC— ATOMIC    POWES 

naiNoa  issroNsiitajTT 

The  atomic  bomb  has  given  the  American. 
British,  ttud  C&nadUu  people  a  momentary 
upportUQlty  Hnd  s  uiutneutous  rwponelbllit^ 
to  secure  Indlvidusl  liberty  and  peaoo. 

The  opportuuity  is  brief,  (or  we  oannot 
hope  to  kesf>  this  secret  more  iban  a  lew 
yeurs.  The  reepoiMtblllty  will  endure,  We 
shsU  be  blamed  to  the  last  generstlun  it  ve 
fall  to  deUrer  mankind  from  tyranny  and 
war  now  thni  we  have  this  opportimlty.  We 
who  tint  used  this  bomb  may  then  be  re- 
membered M  we  ourselves  remember  the 
Vandals  of  ancient  time.  To  tbose  surviving 
World  War  III  our  nnme  may  be  a  curie. 

But  who  will  b«<gin  that  wnr?  A  free  gov- 
ernment when  atucked  will  use  these  bombs, 
but  Its  nature  gives  the  strongeet  guaranty 
agnlnet  lt«  Inltlnttng  aggression.  Pi-ee  men 
cannot  possibly  Impose  their  Individual  lib- 
erty on  othere  by  force  as  dlcutors  can  Im- 
poee  slavery. 

Providence  relea!»ed  the  secret  of  the  at.oni 
to  three  free  nations  that  give  the  stonp- 
est  guaranltes  against  dlctatorablp.  How 
shall  they  solve  the  problem  now  facing 
them? 

No  solution  that  entrusts  atomic  power  to 
a  number  of  sovereign  nations,  however  few 
or  however  leagued  together,  can  poeslblj* 
meet  the  needs  of  mankind  now.  The 
atomic  bomb  has  made  aljeolute  national 
soverelfmty  danger  No.  1  to  Individual  life 
and  liberty.  Practically  speaking,  only  a 
sovereign  nation  la  likely  to  have  the  power 
to  produc5e  atomic  bombs  In  secrecy,  only  a 
sovereign  nation  Is  likely  to  have  the  incen- 
tive to  produce  them,  only  the  existence  of 
other  s<^)vereig^  nations  Is  likely  to  provide 
that  Incentive,  and  only  a  sovereign  nation 
needs  atomic  bombs  to  cceree  It.  Where 
clttaens  Instead  of  nations  are  the  sovereign 
units  of  society,  no  such  bombs  are  needed 
to  coerce  them. 

To  trust  any  league,  alliance,  asscclatlon, 
or  treaty  umcng  sovereign  nations  to  outlaw 
the  production  or  use  of  atomic  bomt»  is  to 
trust  swamps  to  cease  producing  mosqultos. 
Such  agreemenu  really  give  the  advantage  to 
tUs  governments  mo£t  likely  to  violate  them. 
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The  probability  of  a  nation  concealing  such 
violation  U  In  direct  ratio  to  Its  lack  of  lndl> 
Tldual  liberty. 

The  sooner  we  begin  to  eliminate  the  sov- 
ereign nation  as  the  unit  in  international 
reiations  and  to  reorganize  these  relations 
with  the  Individual  citizen  as  the  governing 
and  governed  unit,  the  sooner  we  shall  elimir 
nat«  the  prime  producer  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  the  only  reason  for  producing  it.  The 
fastest  progress  that  can  be  made  in  this  di- 
rection by  all  the  United  Nations  together  In 
their  present  state  of  development  will  be  too 
•low  and  uncertain.    We  have  a  fivefold  task: 

1.  First  of  all.  we  must  eliminate  at>8oIute 
national  sovereignty  among  those  nations 
that  alreedy  know  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  establish  govertunental  machinery 
wherf^by  their  citizens  can  determine  and 
execute  a  common  policy  concerning  It. 

2.  We  must  not  lose  our  bead  start  In 
atomic  power  by  slackening  our  research 
work,  or  by  divulging  our  knowledge  to  those 
nations  or  institutions  that  cannot,  or  do 
not.  guarantee  liberty  to  safeguard  us  against 
this  power  falling  into  the  hands  of  dictators. 

3.  But  we  must  not  proceed  so  cautiously 
or  delay  so  Imprudently  that  we  lose  our 
pressent  opportunity  to  unite  mankind  freely 
and  effectively  behind  atomic  power. 

(4)  We  cannot  force  Individual  freedom 
on  others,  and  yet  we  must  contrive  to  extend 
It  through  the  world  and  unite  the  free  as 
we  go.  before  foreign  dictatorship  masters  the 
atomic  bomb. 

(5(  At  the  same  time  we  must  safeguard 
freedom  against  domestic  dictatorship  rising 
from  economic  depression  and  totalitarian 
"cures**  for  unemployment. 

Jotbt  possession  of  the  secret  of  atomic 
energy  gives  those  who  have  it  the  common 
wealth  they  need  to  bind  them  together. 
They  have  now  a  resource  to  develop  that  la 
far  richer  than  wat  the  Northwest  Territory 
when  ]oint  possession  of  it  helped  to  create 
the  niucleus  of  our  present  American  Union. 
They  face  a  new  frontier  fit  to  make  the  blood 
pound  faster  in  the  veins  of  pioneers. 

To  save  themselves  and  everyone  from  the 
appalling  dangers  of  WorkTTtepression  II. 
dictatorship,  and  World  War  m.  and  to  har- 
ness the  power  of  the  atom  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  they  must  equal  In  the  con5titu- 
tlonal.  social,  and  spiritual  fields  their  tre- 
mendous achievements  in  science,  engineer- 
ing, production,  and  war.  They  can  and  they 
must  do  this  now. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Canada  an  enduring  common  responsibility 
that  requires  their  united  common  sense  and 
courage.  This  Is  only  the  latest  and  most 
urgent  in  a  series  of  problems  they  have  in 
common.  But  they  have  as  yet  no  common 
machinery,  responsible  and  responsive  to 
them  all,  to  unite  their  courage  and  their 
common  sense  democratically,  effectively,  and 
endurlngly  on  any  policy. 

The  first  necessity  la  that  their  delegates 
should  meet  to  constitute  such  machinery. 
Until  this  is  done,  the  world's  power  to  govern 
the  atomic  age  In  freedom  will  lack  the  be- 
ginning of  the  atom's  power — a  nucleus. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  delegates  of  other 
peoples  who  also  are  experienced  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Individual  liberty  and  have  shown 
that  they,  too,  deem  such  liberty  their  dear- 
est heritage,  would  be  Invited  to  send  dele- 
gates to  meet  with  them.  To  organize  gov- 
ernment on  a  t>asls  of  individual  liberty  has 
proved  so  hard  that  all  too  few  nations  have 
succeeded  in  providing  It  even  In  their  own 
territory  for  as  long  as  30  years — or  one  gen- 
eration. It  would  therefore  seem  prudent 
to  draw  on  the  wisdom  of  all  who  have  at 
least  this  much  experience  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  harder  problem  of  cr- 
g&nising  effective  free  government  between 
nations. 


The  undersigned  prC)pose  that  the  United 
States  should  take  iiimediately  the  proper 
steps  to  convoke  a  contention  to  form  a  nu- 
clear union  on  a  free  basis  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  atonic  age,  and  function- 
ing as  a  unit  In  the  I  nited  Nations  Organi- 
zation. 

We  hold  that  the  ni  cleus  it  creates  shotild 
guarantee  individual  liberty  as  much,  at 
least,  as  does  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  give  all  the  other  guaranties  the  Fed- 
eral system  gives — fall  representation,  equal 
Justice,  defensive  strength,  effective  central 
power,  independent  hone  rule,  domestic  tran- 
quillity. 

These  are  all  guaranties  against  misuse  cf 
power,  and  the  contrdl  of  atomic  power  re- 
quires them  all.  To  itrengthen  and  extend 
them  more  and  mor ;,  membership  in  the 
nucleus  should  be  o|  len  from  the  start  to 
any  people  that  is  abl(  and  willing  to  uphold 
these  guaranties. 

To  offer  any  people  that  adequately  guar- 
antees individual  liberty  the  protection  of 
the  nuclear  union's  atsmic  power,  and  all  the 
other  great  advantage!  of  full  membership  In 
It,  would  seem  to  be  the  swiftest,  surest  way 
to  induce  and  to  preserve  real  freedom  every- 
where. This  policy  would  make  the  advan- 
tages of  membershi]!  In  the  union  ever 
greater.  Its  territory  ever  vaster,  its  vital 
centers  ever  more  dis  jersed,  and  Its  lead  In 
the  creative,  defensive,  and  offensive  de- 
velopment of  atomic  wwer  ever  more  Incal- 
culably advanced. 

Union  of  this  nucleus  a  few  years  ago 
meant  union  of  actuii  weakness  but  poten- 
tial strength.  Now  It  means  union  of  both 
actual  and  potential    }ower. 

From  the  start  thei  e  would  be  practically 
no  possibility  of  overwhelming  it  by  sur- 
prise or  of  resisting  it  i  power  of  reprisal,  and 
these  advantages  wou  d  grow  as  it  grew.  At 
the  same  time,  the  guaranties  it  gave  of  in- 
dividual freedom  would  be  guaranteeing 
everyone  more  and  more  that  its  power  would 
not  be  used  aggressively.  And  so  there 
would  be  neither  hop;  of  victory  nor  fear  of 
attack  to  cause  other!  to  combine  against  it. 

This  imion  would  { Ive  ever  stronger  prac- 
tical assurance  agalDst  dangerous  arma- 
ment racing  developiag  during  the  Interim 
period  while  It  was  growing  to  universality. 
From  the  start,  attack  on  it  would  be  suicidal 
for  any  dictator,  ever  if  he  learned  how  to 
make  atomic  bombs  bsfore  his  people  learned 
how  to  l>e  free. 

It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance  that  the 
nucleus  t>e  constltuled  as  only  the  most 
practical  first  step  t)ward  uniting  all  hu- 
manity. In  good  time  and  peacefully,  in  the 
one  way  that  can  secure  life  and  liberty 
equally  to  everyone  ,n  this  atomic  age — a 
world  republic  of  fre<   men. 

To  get  this  policy  adopted,  the  first  essen- 
tial is  for  those  who  aelieve  it  to  be  on  the 
whole  the  best  solution  to  say  so.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  in  the  general  interest  to  know 
what  support  this  a  omic  policy  has,  and 
obviously  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 

The  Greeks  had  a  name  for  heaven,  and 
from  It  we  got  our  name  for  uranium.  Now 
uranium  has  given  ui  the  power  to  make  of 
earth  a  heaven  or  hi;ll.  There  is  reasoned 
cause  for  hope,  and  none  for  despair. 


Greater   than   the 


power  of   the   atom   is 


in  their  principles  of 
union. 


the  power  of  man.  F<ir  man  has  proved  that 
he  can  govern  the  atom.  It  is  much  harder 
for  men  to  govern  themselves  freely  and 
equally  than  for  then,  to  govern  atoms.  Yet 
they  had  already  proied  in  some  long-tested 
experiments  that  the;r  could  do  this,  too. 
Significantly,  the  n  itions  of  men  who  had 
the  longest  were  the 
This  achievement  is 


governed   themselves 

first  to  govern  atoms 

but  the  lat^t  evldeno  t  of  the  power  Inherent 


Individual  liberty  and 


With   the   faith    and   courage   that   such 

achlvement  gives,  let  us  then  begin  to  apply 

these  principles  now  to  unite  all  mankind. 

Strlngfellow    Barr,    Louis    Bromfield, 

Mrs.    Robert    8.    Brookings,    Brig. 

Gen.   Albert   L.   Cox.    William    H. 

Danforth.  Forrest  Davis,  Henry  S. 

Dermlson,    John    Dewey,    Walter 

Duranty,  Clinton  Golden,  Marion 

Hedges,  Norman  Littell,  Felix  Mor- 

ley,  Harry  B.  Mitchell,  David  S. 

Muzzey,  Elliott  Nugent,  Chandler 

Owen,  A.  J.  G.  Priest,  Emll  G.  Sick, 

Clarence  K.  Strelt,  Robert  J.  Watt, 

Aubrey  Williams,  Corp.  Harris  L. 

Wofford,  Jr.,  William  B.  Zifl. 

WASHINCTON,  September  16. 
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Are  We  Dozing  Off  for  the  Next  Pearl 
Harbor? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WIST  VIHCINIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursu- 
ance of  permission  duly  granted,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing printed  In  the  Record  a  timely 
rousing  article  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Stone,  which 
appears  in  today's  PM  under  the  title 
"Are  We  Dozing  Off  for  the  Next  Pearl 
Harbor?"  In  my  opinion,  this  article 
deserves  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
American  people.    It  is  as  follows: 

Amx  Wx  Dozing  Oft  roa  the  Next 

PxARL  Harbor? 

(By  I.  P.  Stone) 

Washington. — The  sneak  attack  of  1941 
got  no  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  U.  8.  A. 
than  Honolulu  and  did  no  more  than  knock 
the  Pacific  Fleet  out  of  action.  But  a  "sneak 
attack"  by  Japan  in  1961,  utilizing  radar, 
the  rocket,  and  the  atomic  bomb,  might  turn 
New  York,  Washington,  and  Detroit  into  a 
bloody  shambles  within  a  few  minutes  and 
cripple  America's  power  to  organize  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  this  future  possibility  which  must  be 
kept  in  mind  in  shaping  our  policy  toward 
Japan.  And  it  Is  this  future  possibility  which 
makes  so  welcome  and  so  necessary  the  plain 
speaking  in  which  Russell,  of  Georgia,  en- 
gaged on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

Senator  Russell  sees  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  more  lenient  to  Japan  than  to 
Germany,  to  Hirohito  than  to  Hitler.  W« 
heartily  agree. 

Russell  introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  put  Congress  on  record  as  favoring 
the  trial  of  Hirohito  as  a  war  criminal.  We 
think  Hirohito  fully  as  much  a  war  criminal 
as  the  Kaiser  was  in  the  last  war  and  we 
hope  Congress  will  pass  the  resolution.  Mere 
passage  of  the  resolution  will  be  helpfvU  In 
stiffening  the  attitude  of  Mac  Arthur,  who 
seems  to  be  following  Teddy  Roosevelfs 
famous  advice  in  reverse.  Ever  since  Mac- 
Arthur  landed,  he  has  been  walking  noisily, 
but  carrying  a  little  twig. 

AN  ETX  ON   1948 

MacArthur's  latest  statement,  forecasting 
a  cut  in  occupation  troops  to  200.000,  within 
6  months,  may  be  shrewdly  calculated  to  put 
him  in  the  running  for  the  next  Republican 
Presidential  nomination.  But  It  is  hardly 
likely  to  make  the  Japanese  nUlng  class  feel 


It  need  make  any  fundamental  reforms  at 
home.  The  whole  drift  of  American  occupa- 
tion policy — if  It  can  be  called  a  policy — 
is  playing  directly  Into  the  hands  of  those 
Japanese  Interests  which  planned  this  war 
and.  if  given  the  chance,  will  plan  the  next. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  function  to  be 
performed  by  the  Russell  resolution  will  be 
to  precipitate  wider  public  discussion  of  our 
Japanese  policy.  We  hope  the  Senator  wiU 
Insist  on  full  hearings  on  his  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
And  we  hope  he  wUl  Insist  on  learning,  and 
letting  the  pu'ollc  learn,  through  those  hear- 
ings whether  we  have  in  the  War  Department 
or  the  State  Department  or  MacArthur  head- 
quarters any  but  the  most  rudimentary  and 
fragmentary  policy  toward  Japan. 

UENAC^  TO  rUTURB 

Use  of  the  Emperor  to  bring  about  Jap- 
anese surrender  was  not  pjlicy  in  any  long- 
range  sense,  but  a  bit  of  short-range  strategy. 
It  saved  American  lives  and  It  was  fully 
Justified.  But  for  every  American  life  saved 
in  the  present  there  may  !«  a  hundred  lives 
lost  in  the  future  unless  ve  make  sure  that 
the  Emp>eror  does  not  use  us  to  keep  substan- 
tially Intact  the  feudal,  militarist,  aristo- 
cratic, and  monopolistic  elements  which 
dominate  Japan  and  support  the  throne. 

There  is  no  evidence  here  that  as  of  the  date 
of  the  Japanese  surrender  any  real  program 
for  the  reform  of  Japan  had  been  worked  out 
either  at  the  State  Department  or  the  War 
Department.  There  Is  no  evidence  that  Mac- 
Arthur  had  any  but  the  most  elementary 
guiding  instructions  from  home  when  he 
set  out  for  Japan.  These  instructions,  though 
totaUy  Inadequate,  already  have  set  what 
may  prove  a  fatal  pattern.  The  Instructions, 
from  all  that  can  be  learned  here,  were  to 
set  up  no  military  government  and  to  govern 
through  existing  Japanese  officials. 

RULE  BT  GESTAPO 

One  need  only  imagine  that  we  had  ar- 
ranged a  German  surrender  through  Hitler 
and  proceeded  to  occupy  Germany  on  such 
terms  to  see  th»»  criminal  blindness  of  current 
Japanese  policy.  On  paper,  at  Potsdam,  we 
committed  ourselves  tr  bringing  a  democratic 
Japan  into  being.  In  actuality,  our  policy, 
from  t'  to  bottom.  Is  designed  to  prevent  a 
democratic  Japan  frcm  emerging  after  the 
war.  At  the  top  we  maintain  the  Empeitir. 
At  the  bottom  we  are  vising  the  Japanese 
Gestapo,  the  notorious  Kempei-tal.  to  help 
us  maintain  order.  Imagine  the  Gestapo 
maintaining  order  In  Germany  and  you  easily 
can  conceive  how  encouraging  this  policy 
must  be  to  the  democratic  elements  the 
secret  police  long  hounded  in  Japan. 

That  the  idea  of  a  quick,  easy,  soft  Japa- 
nese occupation  Is  widely  held  in  Washington 
as  well  as  in  MacArthur's  headquarters  may 
be  seen  from  the  authoritative  account  of 
Japanese  occupation  ,>olicy  given  in  the  re- 
liable United  States  News  for  September  21. 
The  historic  horse-laugh  In  this  account  is 
Its  statement  that  "peaceful  elements  In 
Japan  are  to  be  encouraged.  One  possible 
leader  of  these  elements  Is  Prince  Pumlmaro 
Konoye,  who,  as  Premier  in  1941.  proposed  a 
personal  meeting  with  President  Roosevelt 
to  find  a  basis  for  peace." 

SUCKER  MTTHOLOCT 

This  Is  some  more  of  the  sucker  m3rtholcgy 
the  clever  Japanese  propagandists  are  de- 
veloping for  gullible  American  consumption. 
We  recommend  Andrew  Roth's  excellent  new 
book.  Dilemma  in  Japan,  to  understand 
Konoye's  background  and  the  whole  context 
of  the  current  drift  toward  a  soft  peace. 

"Peaceful"  Konoye,  as  Rolh  points  out.  was 
the  Premier  v;ho  started  the  war  against 
China  in  1937.  Roosevelt  refused  to  meet 
b^jci  In  1941.  Roth  correctly  relates,  because 
F.  D.  R.  recognized  "that  the  only  basis  for 
compromise  would  be  American  abandon- 
msnt  of  the  Chvmgklng  Government  and 
recognition  of  Japanese  conquests  in  China." 
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It  was  Konoye,  a  member  of  the  present 
Japanese  Cabinet,  whose  Government  in  1937 
launched  nation-wide  raids  against  liberal 
and  antiwar  Japanese  critical  of  the  attack 
on  China.  Konoye  came  back  to  the  premier- 
ship after  1939  and  laid  the  foundations  for 
totalitarianism  by  abolishing  the  Japanese 
Federation  of  Labor  and  establishing  a  one- 
party  system.  It  Is  Konoye  who  now  gives 
Interviews  to  the  American  press  blaming 
"the  military"  for  the  war  (New  York  Times, 
September  12)  and  Is  looked  to  by  some 
Washington  cfHclals  as  a  "peaceful"  leader  of 
a  new   "peaceful"  Japan. 

A  democratic  Japan  cannot  emerge  under 
an  emperor,  especially  an  emperor  siir- 
rounded  by  the  same  Fascist-minded  type  of 
men  who  ruled  Japan  in  his  name  before  the 
war.  These  are  errors  for  which  another  gen- 
eration of  Americans  may  pay  a  price  beyond 
reckoning.  The  Russell  resolution,  the  com- 
ing debates  and  hearings  on  it,  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  correct  those  errors  before  It  is 
too  late. 


Return  to  Constitutional  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 
the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  including  an  interesting 
and  informative  editorial  from  the  Belle- 
ville Telescope  by  Its  editor,  Mr.  A.  Q. 
Miller. 

I  think  this  editorial  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
people  of  this  country: 

RETURN  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

(By  A.  Q.  Miller) 

As  the  time  approaches  for  the  sp>ecial  ses- 
sion of  Congress  there  Is  every  indication  that 
there  is  going  to  t>e  some  plain  speaking  by 
Congressmen  on  the  reconversion  problem. 

Already  in  published  statements  and  in- 
terviews some  Congressmen  have  stated  rath- 
er bluntly  that  it  Is  Important  for  the  coun- 
try to  return  to  constitutional  government 
and  begin  giving  serious  consideration  to 
civilian  needs  and  the  employment  of  labor  in 
private  industry.  As  one  Congressman  ex- 
pressed it,  we  have  for  4  years  properly  turned 
the  affairs  of  the  country  over  to  military 
needs,  giving  the  Army  and  Commander  In 
Chief  everything  they  have  requested  in  men, 
money,  and  materials  to  fight  the  war,  but 
now  that  the  war  Is  won  we  should  as  soon 
as  practicable  get  rid  of  war  controls  and 
free  private  business  so  it  can  with  confidence 
go  phead,  expand,  and  employ  labor. 

The  Army  told  Congress  it  was  responsible 
for  winning  the  war,  did  not  want  any  in- 
terference and  got  everything  It  demanded — 
and  In  some  Instances  much  more  than  the 
Congress  and  the  people  believed  it  needed  to 
win  the  war.  Military  policies  prevailed,  we 
won  the  war  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  million 
casualties,  fighting  on  every  battlefield 
throughout  the  world,  built  up  a  public  debt 
of  $303,000,000,000  and  have  stock  piles,  sur- 
plus material  and  unused  balances  which 
some  Congressmen  have  estimated  as  high 
as  $100,000,000,000.  However,  there  are  still 
some  voices  crying  for  continued  military 
authority  and  continued  controls  by  boards, 
bureaus,  and  commissions — controls  which 
virtually  tell  the  people  where  to  stand, 
where  to  sit.  and  what  to  think.     This  is 


not  the  American  way.  The  American  peo- 
ple, schooled  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty 
and  personal  freedom,  want  to  maintsdn  a 
partnership  with  their  Government  and  want 
their  public  officials  to  be  their  servants  and 
not  their  masters.  These  are  fundamental 
principles  Interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
Constitution  by  our  forefathers  and  It  Is 
time  to  return  to  that  kind  of  Government. 

One  of  the  frulfs  of  war  is  loose  living. 
Indifference,  lower  moral  standards  and  Ideals 
and  In  some  Instances  down-right  dishonesty. 
One  is  reminded  of  the  age  in  history  of 
Diogenes,  who  walked  the  streets  of  Athens 
In  broad  daylight  with  a  lighted  lantern, 
looking  for  an  honest  man.  In  all  ages  the 
world  has  been  searching  for  the  truth — and 
we  have  been  told  on  high  authority  that  If 
we  know  the  truth,  the  truth  will  set  us  free. 
Yet  who  today  can  proclaim  for  a  certainty 
what  the  truth  Is  about  our  coimtry,  its 
politics,  its  philosophy,  its  alms  and  ideals 
and  its  sincere  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people.  If  the  people.  In 
any  degree,  have  become  disillusioned  and 
lost  confidence  in  their  Government  what  is 
the  cause  an4  what  Is  the  cure?  In  the 
babble  of  tongues,  the  confusion  of  bureaus 
and  conflicts  of  edicts,  the  plain  citizen  on 
foot  does  not  know  where  he  stands  or  what 
his  duty  Is. 

As  examples  of  confusion  and  conflict  in 
authority,  one  bureau  says  one  thing  and  an- 
other bureau  another,  each  trying  to  main- 
tain its  authority  and  perp>etuate  Its  exist- 
ence. People  are  told  by  those  In  authority 
that  the  draft  will  continue  another  year 
and  also  that  it  will  be  discontinued  on 
VJ-day  or  when  Congress  meets.  They  are 
told  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  gasoline  and 
coal.  They  are  told  that  !t  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  8.600.COO  men  in  uniform  for  a  year 
for  police  duty  and  that  it  will  take  only 
1.000,000  during  the  same  time  for  police 
duty.  We  are  told  that  we  have  won  the 
war  and  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
(the  objective  for  which  we  fought)  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  told  by  others  in  au- 
thority that  we  did  not  win  the  war,  that 
the  peace  treaty  is  no  good,  and  that  we 
must  maintain  In  uniform  millions  of  men 
and  the  greatest  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
the  world  has  ever  seen  If  we  are  to  have 
future  peace — and  one  weak-voiced  citizen 
ventures  to  inquire:  "What  did  we  fight  the 
war  for?"  >Miat  are  the  people  to  believe 
with  all  this  babble  of  voices?  Secrecy  has 
Its  proper  place  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time 
of  peace  secrecy  between  the  Government 
and  people  has  no  proper  place.  Secrecy 
built  up  $50,000,000  worth  of  waste  and 
$100,000,000,000  worth  of  stock  plies  and  un- 
expended balances.  Taxpayers  have  a  ri^ht 
to  know  what  becomes  of  their  money.  It's 
time  now  for  Congress  to  take  back  Its  con- 
stitutional powers  and  give  the  GoverrHnent 
back  to  the  people. 


A  Plan  for  Universal  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  plan  for  universal  military  service 
will  probably  engage  the  attention  of  this 
body  during  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
A  very  logical  and  excellent  discussion 
of  a  plan  is  suggested  in  an  editorial  of 
the  Port  Myers  News-Press,  of  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  written  by  Hon.  Carl  Han  ton 
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who  Is  one  of  the  outstanding  editorial 
writers  of  not  only  the  State  of  Florida 
but  of  the  South,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
this  editorial  on  a  plan  for  universal 
-service,  dated  August  8.  1945: 

A    PLAH    rO«    UNTVtBSAL    SUTICS 

Making  the  rounds  o(  bU  district  during 
the  ccngresslonal  VRCatlon,  Representative 
DwKHT  RocKBS  Is  E&klng  constituents  whst 
they  think  of  universal  military  service;  that 
U.  continuing  the  dralt  for  compulsory  train- 
ing of  the  Nation  8  youth  during  peacetime. 
When  he  adds  up  the  score  he  will  protjably 
And  that  a  whole  lot  of  people  favor  It  In 
principle  while  Just  as  many — and  some- 
times the  same  ones — opp<^Jse  it  In  practice. 

Veterans  of  other  wars  and  the  boys  In  this 
one  generally  favor  it  as  a  system  fair  to  all. 
It  has  long  been  a  foremost  American  Legion 
policy  to  which  newcomers  now  flnishing 
their  tour  of  duty  will  subscribe  as  whole- 
heartedly as  did  their  comrades  with  previous 
experience.  They  feel  that  If  the  country  is 
to  be  defended  It  should  be  defended  by  ev- 
eryone and  they  know  that  it  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully done  by  men  unprepared  for  the 
task. 

That  Tlew  being  too  sound  to  admit  of 
▼alld  dispute,  the  opposition  takes  the  stand 
that  it  nevertheless  Isn't  necessary;  that  the 
country  doesn't  need  a  large  standing  army 
and  can  maintain  a  sufficient  force  by  relying 
on  volunteers.  Religious  and  educational 
groups  are  prominent  in  advancing  that 
argument,  backed  up  by  what  might  be  called 
the  mother  element — men  and  women  who 
think  somebody  else's  sons  should  do  the 
soldiering 

Required  to  show  military  necessity,  the 
advocates  of  compulsory*  training  have  a  difD- 
cult  case  to  prove.  In  the  face  of  plans  for 
world  peace  there  doesn't,  as  a  matt«r  of  fact. 
seem  to  be  much  necessity  of  drafting  for 
the  United  SUtes  Army  every  youth  who 
reaches  the  age  of  18.  Confronted  with  that, 
the  answer  is  that  you  never  can  tell  and 
anyway  It  won't  do  them  any  harm,  probably 
a  great  deal  of  good. 

However,  there  Is  some  dispute  about  that. 
Mothers,  and  some  fathers,  don't  like  the  Idea 
of  taking  their  young  hopefuls  away  from 
home  at  the  tender  age  of  18  and  throwing 
them  Lnto  an  army  camp  among  a  lot  of 
rough  fellows.  Educators  feel  that  a  year 
under  a  top  sergeant  Is  less  profitable  than  a 
term  at  college  and  the  churches  are  against 
It  from  every  angle,  principally  the  appre- 
hension that  when  men  are  trained  to  fight 
they  will  be  Inclined  to  exercise  their  ablUty. 

If  a  reasonable  showing  of  necessity  could 
be  made,  these  objections  might  be  overcome. 
But  lack  of  necessity  Is  the  hurdle  on  which 
compulsory  training  Is  likely  to  trip.  The 
Army,  which  strongly  favors  universal  service 
In  peacetime.  Isn't  doing  the  cause  any  good 
by  Its  policy  of  hanging  onto  more  men  than 
are  now  needed.  It  may  be  tha.  3.00O,0CO 
are  not  enough  to  defeat  the  Japanese  but 
logistics.  B-29's.  the  Navy,  and  atom  bombs 
refute  the  contention  that  the  war  will  last 
long  enough  to  transport  7.000.000  men  to 
the  scene  of  action.  In  refusing  to  talk 
sense  the  mUitary  brass  hats  have  done  more 
to  discredit  universal  service  than  the  argu- 
ments of  organized  opponents. 

As  a  resvUt  sponsors  in  Congress  have  about 
given  up  hope  of  paasint:  a  bill  for  a  year's 
compvilaory  training.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, however,  to  work  out  a  compromise 
that  should  be  reasonably  satisfactory  to 
both  sides.  President  Truman  is  represented 
as  fcvorlng  an  expanded  National  Guard  as 
the  mainstay  of  our  peacetime  Army.  It 
would  be  fe-^ble  to  have  universal  service  in 
the  National  Guard,  with  every  youth  upon 
reaching  the  age  of  18  assigned  to  his  hams- 
town  company  or  college  re?1ment  for  the 
KVUtation  8  yc«r*  of  weekly  drill  and  annual 


the 


iximmer  encampments 
main  on  their  Jobs  or 
tional  Guard  members 
case  of  emergency  the 
some   mighty    good 
ready,  with  a  little 
intensive  practice  with 
the  field  with  the  best 

That    should    do 
would  have  their  boys 
Sam  would  have  them 
National  Guard  has  ai-*a3rs 
regulars  and  the  cour^ry 
its  hands — provided  it 
a  lot  of  raw  recruits 
active  duty. 

Congressman  Rocnja 
what  people  think 
gets  back  to  Washington 
President  Trinnan  will 
fully  meeting  the 


Preference    for    Ve 
First — Time     Is 


The  boys  would  re- 
in school  Just  as  Na- 
I  ilwa3rs  have  done.    In 
country  would  have 
so  dlers   who   would    be 
ha-denlng  up  and  some 
their  weapons,  to  take 
3f  them. 

business.    Mothers 

at  home  smd  Uncle 

on  InsUnt  call.    The 

fought  as  well  as 

would  be  safe  In 

didn't  have  to  enlist 

when  summoned  for 


of  Florida  should  ask 

ab<)ut  this  and  when  he 

he  may  find  that 

welcome  the  idea  as 

rcqtlirements. 


erans    Must    Come 
of     the     Essence — 


AdministratJTe  Adjustments  and  Con- 
flicU  Can  Be  Straightened  Out  Later- 
Resolve  Question^  in  Payor  of  the 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLY0E  DOYLE 

OF  CAlirORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesaay,  Settember  19.  1945 

Mr.  E>OYLE.  Vtr.  Speaker,  in  my 
judgment,  this  debaie  on  this  bill  is  one 
of  the  most  important  yet  occurring  in 


this  Seventy-ninth 


der  of  Japan  than 
before.    This  is  true 


Congress.      And  it 


is  more  important  now  after  the  surren- 


it  would  have  been 
because  every  Mem- 


ber of  this  House  n6w  knows  that  more 
veterans  of  this  wan  will  be  home  much 
sooner  than  possibly  could  have  been  the 
case  had  Japan  not  surrendered  before 
this  debate  occurred.  In  other  words, 
the  decision  we  makje  today  is  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  if  an  assured  fact; 
which  is  that  the  veterans  are  now  com- 
ing home  at  the  rate  of  several  thou- 
sands per  month.  Therefore,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  legal  phrase — to  demonstrate 
there  is  no  time  to  I  waste  nor  to  lose.  I 
respectfully  say,  "TJme  is  of  the  essence 
in  this  legislation." 

Having  been  present  every  minute 
since  this  debate  stirted,  and  not  being 
a  member  of  either  ijhe  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee or  the  Irrigktion  and  Reclama- 
tion Committee  of  tikis  great  House,  from 
what  members  of  these  two  distinguished 
committees  have  said  this  afternoon,  it 
is  apparent  there  is!  a  sharp  and  sincere 
difference  of  opiniin  between  the  two 
committees  as  to  which  administrative 
department  of  the  I  Government  should 
perform  these  sei-vtces  and  render  the 


acts  necessary  to 
bers  of  the  Agricull 
said  it  should  be  ii 
Agriculture,  while 


done.  Most  mem- 
ire  Committee  have 

the  Department  of 
lost  members  of  the 


Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Committee 
have  said  it  should  1^  in  the  Depaitment 
of  the  Interior, 


In  the  presence  of 
Ion,  what  shall  we 


this  conflict  of  opin- 
do?    The  Irrigation 


and  Reclamation  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  admittedly  has 
studied  this  subject  for  months  and  have 
held  extended  hearings.  There  is  no 
such  representation  of  such  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Therefore,  I  must  resolve  any  question 
I  have  as  to  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  the 
committee  bill  from  the  Committee  on 
Iirigation  and  Reclamation. 

Also,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  there  will  be 
a  little  duplication  in  the  Departments 
on  this  bill,  then  that  is  an  administra- 
tive matter  and  can  be  easily  corrected. 
In  the  presence  of  the  declaration  of 
our  great  President  that  he  intends  to 
revise  and  reallocate  functions  between 
the  Departments  so  as  to  save  time  and 
money  and  to  increase  efficiency,  we  can 
honestly  anticipate  that  any  conflict  in 
functioning  will  reasonably  be  ironed  out 
within  a  few  months  under  the  Presi- 
dent's reorganization  plan. 

One  or  more  of  the  gentlemen  speaking 
this  afternoon  have  mentioned  that  they 
did  not  favor  giving  any  more  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Department  over  which  Mr. 
Ickes  presides;  and  likewise  they  have, 
inferentially  at  least,  favored  or  ob- 
jected to  the  bill  because  Mr.  Anderson 
Is  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  enact  laws  under  fundamental 
merits  and  objectives  of  the  proposed 
legislation  rather  than  upon  the  issue  of 
who  is  or  who  is  not  the  head  of  a  De- 
partment of  Government.  These  De- 
partment heads  change,  but  the  objec- 
tives of  meritorious  legislation  do  not 
frequently  change.  Lecislation  which  is 
sound  in  principle  has  spiritual  power 
and  place  in  material  and  factual  need 
which  determines  its  destiny;  while  leg- 
islation enacted  because  a  man  is  or  is 
not  the  head  of  a  Department,  in  my 
judgment,  fundamentally  is  weak,  un- 
sound, and  fundamentally  destructive  of 
democratic  processes. 

Every  gentleman  who  has  heretofore 
spoken  has  practically  said  or  inferred 
that  he  is  interested  in  helping  the  re- 
turning veteran,  if  you  please.  No  ob- 
jection is  made  to  the  90-day  preference 
in  section  1  of  the  bill.  I  should  favor  a 
longer  period  of  preference — say  160  or 
180  days,  during  which  a  veteran  can 
exercise  preferential  right  of  purchase 
of  these  reclaimed  and  irrigated  lands. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree  that  the 
bill  is  sound  in  principle  an<J  objectives 
as  it  applies  to  veterans,  but  there  ap- 
pears sincere  difference  of  opinion  l)egin- 
ning  at  section  2  on  page  13  of  the  bill; 
on  the  grounds  of  claimed  differences  of 
jurisdiction,  and  as  to  these  claims,  the 
distinguished  members  of  both  the  Agri- 
culture and  the  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion Committees  do  not  agree.  Shall  we 
punish  the  veterans  and  deprive  them 
of  their  rights  for  probably  a  long  period 
of  many  months  because  of  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion?  I  am  told  that  if  this 
bill  Is  emasculated  by  elimination  of  all 
of  the  bill  beginning  at  section  2  on  page 
13  that  the  bill  will  be  fundamentally 
noneffectual  to  the  encouragement  and 
aid  and  assistance  of  the  veterans  in 
claiming  and  proving  up  unreclaimed 
lands.  Shall  we  make  it  harder  for  the 
veterans  or  practically  eliminate  aiding 
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and  helping  the  veterans  merely  upon 
the  grounds  of  jurisdictional  conflict  or 
such  frivolous  questions?  Do  we  not 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  governmental 
departments  will  administer  effectively, 
will  iron  out  their  administrative  diffi- 
culties In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy?  I  say  we  can  trust  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  aides  to  see  that  the  govern- 
mental departments  in  peacetime  are 
promptly  rearranged  In  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Therefore,  I  say  let  us  enact  this  legis- 
lation as  reported  by  the  committee  and 
amended  by  the  Barrett  amendment. 
Let  us  resolve  these  apparently  trivial 
differences  in  favor  of  the  veteran  who  is 
the  chief  concern  and  objective  of  the 
bill  itself.  Time  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
legislation.  The  veterans  are  returning 
by  the  thousands,  and  we  should  enact 
this  legislation  Immediately  to  the  end 
that  those  distinguished  boys  of  our 
armed  forces  who  desire  to  return  to  ag- 
riculture or  who  desire  to  enter  upon  ag- 
ricultural and  farm  pursuits  for  the  first 
time,  will  have  this  legislation  effective 
instead  of  just  a  promise  thereof. 

Now,  as  to  the  facetious  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  about 
the  rattlesnakes  and  sagebrush  of  the 
West;  and  the  likewise  facetious  warn- 
ing that  there  is  plenty  of  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States — he 
specified  east  of  the  Mississippi— just  let 
me,  as  a  native  son  of  the  Golden  West, 
state  that  the  natural  trend  of  popula- 
tion from  the  inception  of  the  landings 
of  the  Pilgrims  on  our  eastern  shores, 
has  been  to  the  West.  It  will  ever  con- 
tinue thus.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  No, 
neither  the  refusal  to  enact  legislation 
nor  any  artificial  or  unnatural  barriers 
placed  against  the  development  of  the 
West.  The  Eastern  States  are  greater 
because  of  the  Western  States.  There  is 
increasingly  an  interdependence  as  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  and  the 
North  and  the  South.  State  boundaries 
are  now  almost  eliminated  for  many  pur- 
poses, and  increasingly  areas  and  re- 
gional boundaries  will  be  erased  by  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  by  the 
movements  of  peoples  between  these 
areas  and  between  these  States.  The 
peoples  east  of  the  Mississippi  will  pros- 
per and  progress  only  as  the  peoples  west 
of  the  Mississippi  do  likewise.  This  ap- 
plies to  manufacture,  industry,  and  ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  to  all  phases  of  our 
national  experience. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
suggestion  and  inference  of  some  In  this 
debate,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  develop 
lands  of  the  West  by  reclamation  so  long 
as  there  is  so  much  cheaper  lands  In  the 
East,  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

My  vote  is  for  the  bill  as  submitted  by 
the  committee  and  amended  by  the  ac- 
cepted Barrett  amendment.  By  doing 
this,  I  resolve  differences  of  opinion  and 
questionable  argument  as  between  mem- 
bers of  the  two  distinguished  House  com- 
mittees— the  Agriculture  and  the  Irriga- 
tion and  Reclamation  Committees,  re- 
spectively— in  favor  of  the  veteran. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  of  this  legislation 
In  the  interest  of  the  veteran.  Let  these 
incidental.s  and  trivial  matters  take  their 
natural  course  of  elimination  and  ad- 
justment.   The  veteran  comes  first. 


General  Marshall :  A  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  MAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  foUoTving  article  by  B.  M. 
McKelway,  from  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  Sept.  16,  1945: 

GENERAL     MARSHALL:     A     GREAT     AMERICAN HIS 

STATESMANSHIP  AND  MILITART  GENTDS  ASSURE 
HIS    PLACE    IN    HISTOET 

(By  B.  M.  McKelway) 

In  the  course  of  a  dinner  speech  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  In 
February,  1943,  James  F.  Byrnes  said  that  his 
belief  In  ultimate  Allied  victory  was  based  to 
a  large  extent  on  his  personal  confidence  In 
"the  statesmanship  and  military  genius"  of 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall. 

It  may  be  that  when  time  and  the  histo- 
rians, with  access  to  all  the  records,  have 
taken  their  measure  of  General  Marshall  these 
two  attributes — statesmanship  and  military 
genius — will  establish  his  place  securely  at 
the  very  top  of  those  who  led  America  to 
victory. 

Those  most  closely  associated  with  him 
have  little  doubt  that  there  Is  where  he  be- 
longs now.  They  look  on  him  as  the  archi- 
tect of  the  military  part  of  our  war  effort. 
They  wonder  what  light  have  happened  had 
we  lacked  the  driving  force  of  his  vigorous 
personality,  his  vision  to  see  far  ahead,  the 
courage  to  take  the  lead  and  the  eloquence 
of  an  advocate  who  derives  his  persuasive 
powers  from  a  strikingly  impersonal  presenta- 
tion of  facts. 

But  General  Marshall,  after  6  years  as 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  not  well  known  among  the 
people.  They  know  him,  to  be  sure,  as  a 
name  and  it  is  a  name  which  carries  a  unique 
prestige.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way,  they  may 
understand  that  as  Chief  of  Staff  he  is  rank- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States  Army. 

But  as  a  public  personality,  compared,  say 
with  MacArthur.  Eisenhower,  Halsey.  or  Pat- 
ton,  he  is  almost  negative.  Like  his  opposite 
number  in  the  Navy.  Admiral  King,  he  makes 
few  public  appearances  and  few  speeches. 
He  IS  colorful  and  facile  In  extemporaneous 
speech.  Yet  relatively  few  have  heard  him 
at  nls  best,  for  in  public  appearances  he  fol- 
lows a  prepared  text.  He  gives  no  Interviews. 
He  makes  no  comments  for  publication.  He 
Is  never  quoted,  by  permission,  unless  he  has 
written  out  what  he  is  going  to  say.  He  never 
coins  a  pet  phrase  to  adorn  a  headline. 

When  Mr.  Byrnes,  addressing  some  250  edi- 
tors of  leading  American  newspapers  214 
years  ago.  paid  his  tribute  to  General  Mar- 
shall the  editors  rose  to  their  feet  and 
cheered.  The  reason  for  so  unusual  a  dem- 
onstration on  their  part  was  that  they  had 
met  General  Marshall  for  the  first  time  the 
day  before  and  under  circumstances  that 
most  of  them  will  remember  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

They  had  come  to  Washington  for  a  war 
meeting.  General  Marshall,  to  most  of  them, 
was  merely  the  man  who  happened  to  be 
Chief  of  Staff.  Few  had  ever  seen  him,  nor 
did  they  know  enough  about  him  to  form 
any  estimate  of  what  sort  of  man  he  was. 

They  were  gathered  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  auditorium  for  an  off-the-record  dis- 
cussion. General  Marshall  was  introduced 
from  the  platform.  Instead  of  reading  a  pre- 
pared paper  from  the  lectern,  he  left  the 
platform  and  came  down  to  the  auditorium 
floor  to  stand  among  his  audience.  And 
then  for  over  an  hour,  without  consulting  a 
note  or  pausing  for  a  word,  he  gave  his  lis- 


teners an  outline  of  the  war,  of  our  triumphs 
and  our  set-backs,  our  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments. Illustrating  his  tale  with  anec- 
dotes that  would  have  made  fascinating  read- 
ing matter. 

When  he  left,  the  newspaper  editors  were 
singing  his  praise  as  the  outstanding  p>er- 
sonallty  In  Washington.  They  covUd  write 
nothing  about  him  or  what  he  said,  but  when 
the  editors  got  back  home  to  their  offices  and 
their  typewriters  the  general's  statin-e  began 
to  assume  more  definite  proportions  In  the 
eyes  ol  newspaper  readers.  He  has  had  a 
consistently  friendly  press  ever  since.  The 
editors  might  slam  the  War  Department  or 
the  Army — but  not  General  Marshall. 

Perhaps  the  Impression  he  made  on  the 
editors  was  not  unlike  his  effect  on  his 
British  mUltary  colleagues  at  a  meeting  In 
the  board  room  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Build- 
ing on  Constitution  Avenue  In  late  Decem- 
ber of  1941 — a  few  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
Winston  Churchill  had  reached  Washington 
December  23,  bringing  with  him  his  top  army, 
naval  and  air  force  commanders.  The  mili- 
tary men  of  newly  allied  Britain  and  America 
sat  down  and  looked  at  each  other  across  the 
long,  shiny  table,  highly  Impressed  by  the 
elegant  furniture  used  by  the  bankers. 
Parenthetically,  It  might  be  added  that  the 
meeting  place  later  was  changed  to  the  Public 
Health  Building,  the  board  room  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Building  being  abandoned,  ac- 
cording to  one  explanation,  on  discovery  that 
an  accessible  fresh -air  vent  at  the  ground 
level  outside  could  make  It  possible  for  an 
Imaginative  Axis  agent  with  a  supply  of  poi- 
son gas  to  wipe  out  the  top-ranking  military 
men  of  two  nations  at  one  feU  hiss. 

At  this  meeting,  General  Marshall  took  the 
floor  and  spoke  on  the  theme  that  victory 
would  require  unity  of  command.  There 
must  be  not  only  a  combined  staff  organiza- 
tion, but  there  must  be  a  man  at  the  top — 
one  man  to  give  the  orders.  Some  of  the 
men  at  the  table  probably  looked  coldly  down 
their  noses  at  this  American  Army  officer, 
threatening  to  disturb  the  repose  of  a  Drake, 
a  Froblsher  or  a  Nelson  by  voicing  the  un- 
utterable thought  that  His  Majesty's  Navy 
might  someday  be  taking  orders  from  any- 
body save  a  British  admiral  and — perish  the 
thought! — perhaps  It  would  be  an  army  of- 
ficer. It  is  possible  that  some  American  Navy 
men  shuddered  at  the  same  possibility.  And 
as  for  the  Royal  Air  Force — It  was  as  Inde- 
pendent as  one  of  Its  pilots  In  the  wide  blue 
yonder.  Was  this  Independence  to  be  Jeop- 
ardized by  making  the  Royal  Air  Force  a 
part  ot  command  exercised  by  a  groxmd  forces 
or  a  naval  man? 

When  General  Marshall  was  through,  one 
gathers  from  an  account  by  an  eyewitness 
that  the  applause.  If  any,  was  restrained. 
He  left  the  room.  At  the  top  of  the  broad, 
marble  stairway  for  the  accommodation  of 
ascending  and  descending  bankers,  the  late 
Admiral  Walter  3.  Sexton,  then  chairman  of 
the  Navy  General  Board,  caught  up  with 
Marshall  and  put  a  band  on  his  shoulder. 
"You  are  dead  right,"  he  said.  And  halfway 
down  the  steps  the  late  Field  Marshall  Sir 
John  Dill  grasped  Marshall  by  the  elbow. 
"You  are  on  the  right  track,"  he  said.  "It's 
got  to  be  done." 

But  it  could  not  be  done  unless  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  agreed.  Harry 
Hopkins  heard  from  someone  else  of  Mar- 
shall's talk  about  unity  of  command.  He 
requested  Marshall  to  see  Churchill  the  next 
morning — In  Churchill's  bedroom  at  the 
White  House — and  repeat  the  talk  to  Chur- 
chill that  had  been  made  to  the  military 
men.  Unless  General  Marshall  or  Mr. 
ChurchiU  is  willing  to  tell  the  story  some 
day.  It  will  never  be  known  what  went  on 
between  these  two  men.  Churchill  appar- 
ently bad  expressed  skepticism  as  to  whether 
the  British  public  would  accept  the  idea  of  a 
supreme  commander  over  BntlEh  naval  forces 
If  the  conunander  were  net  a  navy  man. 
But  when   they   parted   the  Prime  Minister 
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was  »(?re*able  It  wa«  soon  thereafter  that 
there  wa«  organized  a  method  for  the  strate- 
gical command  and  control  of  BrltUh  and 
American  mUttarr  resourcea  through  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  acting  under  the 
direction  erf  the  civilian  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  This  decision  to  set  up  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the  unity  of 
command  which  resulted  and  the  selection 
of  supreme  commanders  for  theaters  of  war, 
exerciaed  a  more  profound  effect  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  than  any  other  stngle  step. 

One  great  advantage  o'  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff  organliatlon  was  that  Its  crea- 
tion established  a  buffer  between  8trat<'cJc 
conceptions  born  In  the  fertile  brains  of  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  execu- 
tion of  such  conceptions  by  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Ilr.  ChxirchUl  might  buck  hla  own  mUl- 
tary  men.  He  could  not  buck  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Nor  coiild  President  Roose- 
velt. While  thJ  chiefs  of  state  controlled  the 
political  decisions,  the  military  decisions  re- 
quired the  aaaent  of  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

It  was  Oeneral  Uarahall  who  put  It  acroas. 
And  one  of  hla  great  accomplishments  in 
this  respect  waa  the  part  he  played  In  per- 
suading President  Rooaevelt  to  select  Admiral 
Leahy — able.  wise,  and  trusted — as  the  Presi- 
dent's own  chief  of  staff  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  United  SUtes  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

His  powers  as  an  advocate  had  t>een  used 
before  In  one  at  the  moat  dangerous  periods 
affecting  our  national  security. 

In  the  soring  and  early  summer  of  1941  the 
Oermana  were  overrunning  vast  portions  of 
Russian  territory  while  deploying  strong  dl- 
viaioiia  along  the  Channel  coast  across  from 
the  British  Isles.  The  lUllans  were  massing 
troops  in  Africa.  The  prcparaUons  in  Japan 
indicated  that  Japan  was  going  to  get  into 
the  war  soon — and  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  tall  talk  on 
Capitol  Hill  about  deferments  from  the  draft 
and  legislative  action  was  approved  by  tre- 
mendous raargiiw  giving  the  President  au- 
thority to  grant  deferment*.  It  was  pleasant 
and  safe — politically  If  not  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security — to  talk  about  de- 
ferments. But  General  Marshall  was  faced 
with  the  Immediate  prospect  of  seeing  an 
Array  of  about  1,500  000  thrown  together  by 
the  draft  and  then  In  the  process  of  training 
and  getting  equipped,  disintegrate  Into  thin 
air.  The  draft  law  provided  that  men  could 
be  held  in  the  armed  forces  only  a  year,  unless 
Congress  proclaimed  a  national  emergency. 
Thr  same  situation  applied  to  National  Guard 
units  and  Reserve  officers  and  the  end  of  the 
first  year  was  in  sight. 

It  waa  obvious  that  unless  the  Draft  Act 
could  be  amended  or  unless  a  national  emer- 
gency could  be  proclaimed,  we  would  have  no 
Army  within  a  few  months.  It  was  the  Chief 
of  Staff  who  stuck  his  neck  out  and  took  the 
rap  by  urging  what  was  then  a  highly  un- 
popular step  It  was  the  War  Department 
that  was  studying  what  to  do  with  the  draft, 
according  to  what  the  President  told  his  press 
conference  on  June  17.  It  was  the  War  De- 
partment that  assimied  the  onus  for  pre- 
paring the  legislation  to  keep  the  drafted  men 
in  service.  It  was  the  Chief  of  SUff  who 
asked  Congress  to  proclaim  a  state  of  emer- 
gency so  that  men  could  be  kept  in  the  serv- 
ice without  any  legislative  changes  in  the 
Draft  Act.  In  a  special  message,  the  Presi- 
dent, on  July  21.  asked  Congress  to  "acknowl- 
edge this  national  emergency."  It  was  Oen- 
eral Mirahall  who  went  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
talked  to  the  le^lators  behind  closed  doors. 
And  while  the  Senate,  on  August  7.  approved 
amendment  of  the  Draft  Act  by  a  margin  of 
15  votes,  the  House  approval  on  August  12 — 
less  than  4  months  before  Pearl  HartKir — waa 
by  a  single  vote — a03-203. 

The  victory  was  won  by  a  small  margin. 
But  It  was  an  important  victory  and  it  saved 
the  Army.  There  are  those  who  were  In  the 
thick  of  the  fl<?ht  at  that  time  who  attribute 
to  Oeneral  Marshall's  own  efforts   the   fact 


that  It  was  won  at  all, 


Chief  of  Staff  might  hfve  sat  tight  and  said 
nothing. 

General  Marshall  pUyed  a  leading  role  in 


our  dealings  with  the 


A  more  complacent 


British — one  that  far 


overshadowed  the  dutiss  associated  with  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  He  sejms  to  have  won  the 
confidence  of  Churchill  and  his  ministers 
to  an  unusxial  degreej  More  than  once  he 
was  sent  abroad  as  an  American  ambassador 
without  portfolio  to  tlie  Prime  Minister — at 
one  time  to  guard  ouj  more  impfessionable 
Army  commanders  frcm  the  wily  wlnsome- 
ness  of  Mr.  Churchill,  who  has  a  way  with 
him. 

In  January  1942  th«  meetings  which  pre- 
ceded formal  establish  nent  of  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff— on  February  7— adopted  basic 
conceptions  of  global  strategy  which  guidet'. 
the  future  conduct  of  Jie  war.  One  of  these 
concerned  operations  In  northwest  Africa, 
Morocco  and  Algiers,  but  at  the  time  we 
lacked  the  necessary  :orces  and  supplies  to 
support  them. 

In  April  Oeneral  Ma  -shall  went  to  England 
for  conferences  with  t  le  Prime  Minister,  the 
War  Cabinet,  and  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  It  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  that 
visit  that  he  began  advocating  a  cross-Chan- 
nel operation  later  thiit  year — 1942 — or  early 
In  the  next. 

In  June  the  Prime  Minister,  accompanied 
by  Gen.  Sir  Alan  P.  Brooke.  Chief  of  the 
Imperial  Oeneral  Staf  ,  came  to  Washington 
for  conferences  with  the  American  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  th ;  cross-Channel  opera- 
tion was  tentatively  iigreed  to.  But  it  was 
dTirlng  these  conferences — June  21 — that 
Tobnik  fell  and  it  wa.'  General  Marshall  who 
brought  the  bad  news  to  the  White  House 
and  gave  it  to  Churctlll,  who  had  to  take  It 
on  the  chin  again. 

The  British  retreat  began  toward  the  El 
Alamein  line,  and  t  le  situation  In  Egypt 
looked  more  de5peraie  all  the  time.  Here 
Oeneral  Marshall  did  one  of  the  things 
which  brought  down  on  his  head  the  con- 
demnation— because  ;he  facts  could  not  be 
made  known — of  mant  of  his  own  Army  col- 
leagues. We  were  Just  l)eglnning  to  get  our 
own  divisions  decer  tly  armed  with  full 
equipment.  Some  of  our  divisions  were  on 
maneuvers,  equlppcti  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  robbed  of  armored  equipment  to 
send  it  to  the  Brltisi.  The  First  Armored 
Division  was  waiting  for  embarkation, 
bound  for  north  Irelaid.  Its  equipment  was 
already  aboard  ships  ready  to  sail.  Some 
sailed,  but  they  can  led  the  equipment  to 
Egypt.  It  was  one  tt  ing  that  saved  the  day 
for  the  British.  Bu:  there  was  plenty  of 
grumbling  from  our  c  wn  Army. 

In  July  the  Presld«nt  was  notified  by  Mr. 
Churchill  that  the  cross-Channel  operation 
was  off.  General  Marshall  aiKl  Admiral 
King  were  sent  to  Eni  ;land  to  try  to  save  the 
original  Invasion  plan  of  which  Marshall  was 
an  unrelenting  proponent.  But  the  British 
feared  a  blood  letting  which  would  deplete, 
disastrously  perhaps,  ftheir  already  shrunken 
manpower.  Oeneral  Marshall  and  Admiral 
Kllng  were  tmable  to  nake  the  Channel  plan 
stick,  and  the  north  African  invasion,  which 
took  place  in  Novem  >er,  waa  adopted  as  an 
alternative.  Some  of  his  associates  say  Oen- 
eral Marshall  still  Ixlleves  the  Channel  In- 
vasion would  have  wfirked  at  that  time  and 
perhaps  shortened  thfe  war. 

The  general  and  tfie  Prime  Minister  evi- 
dently had  some  knbck-down-and-drag-out 
fights,  but  they  seemed  to  hit  It  off  pretty 
well.  General  Marsnall  has  been  heard  to 
say  that  Churchill  would  light  tooth  and  nail 
for  some  scheme  he  favored — such  as  the  pro- 
poeed  Invasion  throMgh  the  Balkans — but 
that  it  was  characteristic  of  him  and  of  the 
British  staff  that  onc4  a  decision  was  reached 
there  was  no  bitteriiess  or  resentment  and 
nothing  but  the  fullnt  cooperation. 

In  thp  early  days  of  the  war.  Oeneral  Mar- 
shall spoke  impatiently  more  than  once  of 


the  ability  of  the  Br 


I 


tish  to  put  their  Ideas 


over.  He  complained  one  time  that  an  Iden- 
tical British  plan  which  he  had  declined  to 
accept  was  presented  to  him  later  on  by 
members  of  his  own  staff.  He  would  scent 
and  deplore  British  Influence  in  editorials 
or  news  stories.  But  such  things  were  In 
the  nature  of  minor  Irritations.  When  It 
came  to  the  broad  question  of  getting  along 
with  the  British,  he  was  insistent  that  there 
be  no  undercutting  by  carping  criticism  of 
our  allies.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
the  source,  within  his  own  organization,  of 
anti-British  propaganda  and  woe  to  the  offi- 
cer found  guilty  of  spreading  anti-BrlUsh 
gossip.  As  for  himself,  he  used  to  speak  with 
affectionate  respect  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
Dill  and  Admiral  Sir  Andrew  Cunningham 
because  of  the  fplrlt  as  well  as  the  efDciency 
of  their  team  piay. 

The  general  also  has  a  high  respect  for 
Harry  Hopkins.  Hopkins  seems  to  have  had 
an  almost  unique  abUity  to  talk  turkey  to 
Mr.  Churchill  and  get  away  with  It  without 
disadvantage  to  himself  or  to  his  cause. 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  Marshall 
was  Hopkins'  choice  as  Chief  of  Staff  even 
before  he  was  the  President's. 

The  British  wanted  Marshall  as  suprwne 
commander.  They  wanted  him  to  lead  the 
north  African  and  the  European  Invasions. 
The  decision  apparently  waa  reached,  at  one 
time,  that  he  would  go  to  London  as  supreme 
commander.  Secretary  Stlmson  favored  It, 
but  three  Senators — Attstin,  of  Vermont, 
BamaES,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  OnaKET.  of 
South  Dakota — called  on  the  Secretary  to 
warn  him  that  If  Marshall  left  Washington 
there  would  be  trouble  In  the  Senate.  They 
trusted  Marshall  and  were  skeptical  as  to 
his  successor,  whoever  that  might  be.  As  for 
General  Marshall's  own  desires — they  never 
became  known.  Marshall  could  never  have 
been  as  useful  elsewhere  as  he  was  In  run- 
ning the  war  from  Washington.  No  one  In 
the  Army  could  match  his  prestige,  his  ability 
to  get  along  with  the  President  and  Congress 
and  no  one  possessed  his  own  knowledge  of 
what  we  had  In  the  Army  and  what  we  had 
to  do  with  it.  Nor  has  any  Chief  of  Staff 
gotten  along  with  the  Navy  as  Marshall  did« 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some  of  those 
who  ought  to  know. 

General  Marshall  became  Chief  of  Staff  on 
September  1.  1939.  the  day  the  Germans 
rolled  Into  Poland.  The  mere  circiunstance 
of  survival  in  that  post  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  war  would  mark  him  as  a 
great  Chief  of  Staff.  What  makes  him  our 
greatest  Chief  of  Staff  and  a  great  man  is  not 
that  he  survived,  but  that  he  was  the  dy- 
namic force  behind  the  training,  equipping, 
and  deployment  on  history's  most  far-flur.g 
fronts  of  the  greatest  Army  in  the  world. 

There  are  those  in  the  Army  who  may 
criticize  Marshall  for  mistakes  they  think  he 
made,  and  there  may  be  those  who  dislike 
him  intensely.  He  was  ruthless  in  getting 
rid  of  Incompetent  and  over-age  olQcers  in 
rebuilding  the  Army  for  war,  and  broken 
hearts  do  not  quickly  mend.  But  ore  does 
not  hear  people  in  the  Army  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  him,  or  attribute  to  him  ulterior 
motives. 

The  men  at  the  Pentagon  think  of  him  as 
an  ideal  boss.  He  does  not  fximble  in  In- 
structions. Is  quick  and  positive  in  his  deci- 
sions and  possesses  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
what  Is  going  on.  He  does  not  put  up  with 
ineptitude.  One  associate  said  that  no  officer 
ever  calls  on  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  "build  him- 
self up,"  for  the  general  can  spot  a  four- 
flusher  before  he  has  begun  to  talk — a  fact 
well  known  In  the  Army.  His  ofBce.  there- 
fore, is  never  overrun  by  visitors.  It  Is  a 
quiet,  calm  sort  of  place.  He  delegates  au- 
thority, and  if  it  is  misplaced,  he  tries  some- 
body else.  General  Davers  once  said  that 
Marshall  gave  him  no  Instructions  In  making 
him  commander  of  the  armored  forces  early 
In  the  war — merely  told  him  to  take  charge. 
The  abUity  thus  to  delegate  command  is  the 
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keystone  of  successful  military-staff  organ- 
ization. It  falls  when  authority  Is  unwisely 
delegated.  In  such  cases  General  Marshall 
gets  somebody  else.  He  was  once  asked  If 
the  President  Interfered  with  his  running  the 
Army.  General  Marshall  answered  that  he, 
the  Chief  of  Staff,  made  the  selections  for 
high  command,  and  that  If  his  selections  were 
wrong.  It  was  his  fault  alone. 

He  Is  soft  spoken  and  conversational  In 
his  suggestions,  and  he  prefers  to  suggest 
rather  than  to  direct  how  things  are  to  be 
done.  He  has  that  quality  which  marks  a 
gentleman,  never  being  Intentionally  rude. 
Somebody  brought  a  story  back  to  Wash- 
ington that  he  had  seen,  with  his  own  eyes, 
a  message  from  Oeneral  Marshall  to  General 
MacArthur  which  read:  "Talk  less  and  do 
more."  The  story  waa  so  positively  told  that 
a  newspaperman  asked  Admiral  Leahy  If  he 
thought  It  were  true.  Admiral  Leahy  said 
that  Marshall  would  never  send  a  message 
like  that  to  anybody,  much  less  to  MacArthur. 
When  Admiral  Leahy,  at  the  newspaperman's 
request,  asked  Marshall  about  It,  the  general 
laughed  It  off.  Having  served  under  Mac- 
Arthur — whose  abilities  he  respects — it  Is 
difficult  for  him  not  to  regard  MacArthxir  as 
a  senior  officer.  General  Elsenhower,  of 
course.  Is  one  of  his  own  boys.  Oeneral  Mar- 
shall never  ordered  MacArthur  to  do  any- 
thing.- Instructions  to  MacArthur  from 
Washington  went  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  same  channels  were  used  for  In- 
structions to  Eisenhower,  but  General  Mar- 
shall would  supplement  them.  In  the  case 
o:  Elsenhower,  with  personal  messages  of 
his  own.  A  member  of  Marshall's  staff  de- 
scribed Eisenhower's  sentiments  toward  the 
Chief  of  Staff  £is  those  of  a  son  to  his  father. 

Oeneral  Marshall  Is  curiously  sensitive  to 
criticism  of  the  Army,  especially  that  t^rpe 
of  criticism  which  indicates  that  the  War 
Department  does  not  know  what  It  is  doing. 
He  contends  that  the  War  Department  has 
put  a  lot  more  time  and  study  Into  policies 
than  the  critics,  which  probably  Is  true. 
His  sensitiveness,  however.  Is  one  reason  for 
his  promptness  to  Initiate  Investigation  of 
the  cause  for  criticism,  although  he  does  not 
always  think  It  worth  while  to  correct  a 
public  impression  based  on  Incorrect  state- 
ment of  fact.  Unless  It  Is  Important,  he  la 
Inclined  to  silence  rather  than  explanation. 

Only  once  has  the  general  gotten  himself 
Involved  In  a  public  row,  and  that  was  when 
an  "eminent  American  figure"  (one  of  the 
terms  employed  to  descril)e  the  anonymous 
spokesman)  cut  loose  early  in  January  of 
1944  with  sharp  words  to  the  effect  that  It 
was  a  damnable  outrage  against  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
Army  had  been  ordered  to  take  over  the 
railroads  in  the  middle  of  a  war.  Those  who 
heard  the  remark  also  witnessed  a  whole- 
somely genuine  demonstration  of  righteous 
Indignation. 

But  the  point  overlooked.  In  the  uproar 
which  followed,  was  that  the  "eminent  Amer- 
ican figure"  was  not  criticizing  the  potential 
strikers — although  organized  labor  spokes- 
men were  quick  so  to  Interpret  It.  The  "emi- 
nent American  figure"  was  condemning  the 
spectacle  of  the  Army's  being  ordered  to  take 
over  the  railroads  and  the  Interpretation  of 
that  spectacle  abroad.  The  Incident  was 
phenomenal.  In  that  the  "eminent  American 
figure."  though  thinly  clothed  in  anonymity, 
was  generally  Identified  as  Marshall,  and 
Marshall's  words  carried  such  weight  that 
mere  suggestion  of  their  source  made  the 
statement  a  bombshell. 

Oeneral  Marshall  neve,  did  admit  that  he 
was  the  "eminent  American  figure"  and  I 
am  not  saying  he  was. 

Driving  back  from  Leesburg  one  Sunday 
evening.  General  Marshall  had  to  stop  for 
gas.  The  filling  station  was  crowded  and 
there  was  some  delay  before  the  general, 
driving  his  own  car  and  wearing  civilian 
clothes,  got  near  the  pump.  The  car  ahead 
delayed  things  further.    It  was  occupied  by 


two  privates  and  their  girl  friends  and  they 
were  having  a  lot  of  fun.  deciding  to  fill 
themselves  with  soft  drinks  while  the  gas 
was  going  Into  the  tank.  After  getting  their 
gas  the  soldiers  kept  right  on  drinking  cokes, 
holding  up  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  thereupon  got  out  and 
respectfully  asked  the  soldiers  if  they  would 
mind  moving  to  one  side,  so  he  could  get 
some  gas. 

"Keep  your  shirt  on.  buddy,"  one  of  the 
soldiers  replied — and  kept  on  having  a  good 
time. 

Whereupon  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  retired  meekly  to  his  car  and 
sat  there,  "keeping  his  shirt  on"  until  the 
privates  went  on  their  way. 

In  addition  to  his  statesmanship  and  his 
military  genius.  General  Marshall's  place  In 
history  Is  all  the  more  secure  because  of  his 
added  ability,  under  the  enormous  pressures 
of  the  past  4  years,  to  "keep  his  shirt  on." 


Address  by  Clerk,  Superior  Civil  Court, 
Boston 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACirOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Thomas  Dorgan,  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Civil  Court.  Boston,  Mass.,  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  Pinbar.  at  Cypress 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 16.  1945: 

It  was  Interesting  to  read  In  a  recent 
British  publication  of  the  amazing  contribu- 
tion made  by  Eire  to  the  Allied  cause.  Al- 
though Eire,  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
war.  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  her  citi- 
zens— always  lovers  of  freedom  and  liberty — 
enlisted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
fight  for  the  United  Nations.  Eire  was  har- 
pooned quite  a  little  by  some  vicious  propa- 
ganda during  the  war,  but  propaganda  can- 
not defeat  the  actual  record  of  what  the 
sons  of  Eire  accomplished.  Up  to  November 
1944  volunteers  from  Eire  serving  with  the 
British  forces  had  won  314  decorations  for 
bravery.  These  included  seven  Victoria 
Crosses,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  the  highest  award  given  by  the 
English  Government  and  corresponds  to  our 
own  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  won  by: 

Capt.  Edward  Stephen  Fogarty  Pegen, 
R.  N.,  Balllnunty,  County  Tlpperary,  who  In 
1940  saved  a  convoy  by  attacking  an  enemy 
cruiser  with  his  ship,  the  armed  merchant- 
man Jervis  Bay.  He  went  down  with  his 
ship.  He  was  the  third  Irishman  to  win 
the  Victoria  Cross  In  this  war. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Eugene  Esmonde,  D.  S.  O., 
Dromlnagh,  Lough  Derg,  killed  In  action  in 
1942  when  challenging  hopeless  odds  to  at- 
tack the  German  battle  cruisers  Schamhorst, 
Gneisenau,  and  the  cruiser  Prim  Eugen. 

MaJ.  Harold  ftiarcus  Ervine-Andrews,  East 
Lanes.  Regiment.  County  Wexford.  One  of 
the  first  two  Army  Victoria  Crosses  ol  the  war. 
Dunkerque,  May  1940. 

Capt.  J.  J.  B.  Jackman,  Northumberland 
Fusiliers.  Dun  Laogbalre.  El  Duda,  Novem- 
ber 1941.     Killed  In  action. 

Lance  Corp.  John  Patrick  Keneally,  Irish 
Guards.    Tlpperary.    Tunisia  1943. 

Pvt.  Richard  KeUlher.  Australian  military 
forces.  Ballybeggan,  Tralee.  New  Guinea. 
September  1943. 


Flying  Officer  Donald  Edward  Garland, 
awarded  the  first  Victoria  Cross  In  the  Royal 
Air  Force.  He  was  bom  at  Balllnacor,  Wlck- 
low.    France,  June  1940. 

Other  decorations  given  to  Irishmen  In 
this  war  while  serving  In  the  British  armed 
forces  were:  1  George  Cross.  6  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, 1  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  30  Distinguished  Service  Order, 
29  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire. 
15  Member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. 2  Associate  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross 
(first  class).  5  Distinguished  Sjrvice  Cross, 
41  Military  Cross.  54  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  9  Air  Force  Cross,  1  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Red  Cross  (second  class),  9  Dis- 
tinguished Conduct  Medal,  2  Conspicuous 
Gallantry  Medal,  16  George  Medal.  4  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  42  Military  Medal. 
27  Distinguished  Flying  Medal,  10  British 
Empire  Medal,  2  Commended,  1  Norwegian 
Military  Cross  and  Sword  of  King  Haakon, 
and  1  Greek  War  Cross. 

This  courageous  and  remarkable  record 
should  merit  the  approval  of  all  fair-minded 
people  and  should  entitle  Eire  to  a  place 
as  a  United  Nation — not  a  partitioned  one. 
If  we  are  sincere  In  advocating  freedom, 
liberty,  and  Justice  for  all  nations,  large  or 
small,  Eire's  plight  should  have  our  com- 
plete sympathy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Eire  paid 
dearly  for  the  freedom  she  now  enjoys  and 
the  fact  that  England  divided  Ireland  was 
the  worst  blow  she  could  have  given  to  that 
freedom-loving  nation.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  after  reading  the  foregoing  bril- 
liant record  of  the  sons  of  Eire  In  this  war, 
that  there  was  no  conscription  In  Northern 
Ireland,  even  though  they  are  loyal  sub- 
jects of  England's  crown,  nor  was  one  Vic- 
toria Cross  given  to  a  North  of  Ireland  man. 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  paradoxical  set  of 
facts  on  record.  The  South  of  Ireland  con- 
tributed so  much,  even^  though  she  waa 
strictly  neutral,  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
Nations  and  all  she  has  received  to  date  in 
recognition  has  been  abuse  and  harpooning. 

Now  the  guns  have  been  silenced  all  over 
the  world  and  the  paramount  question  is, 
"What  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  keep  the 
peace?"  One  fundamental  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  Golden  Rule  Is  still  the  basic 
principle  In  diplomacy.  Eire  should  have 
earned  our  respect  and  gratitude  for  her 
contributions  to  our  cause.  We  owe  them 
the  right  to  stand  before  the  world  as  a 
United  Nation.  Her  partition  by  England 
will  always  be  a  black  stain  on  history's 
page  and  it  is  up  to  England  now  to  rectify 
that  wrong  if  she  is  sincere  about  liberty, 
freedom,  and  Justice  for  all. 


Fotures  System  Paced  Advances  Made  by 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der previous  permission  given  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House  to  an 
article  on  the  Futures  Contract  system 
written  by  C.  T.  Revere,  of  Laird,  Bissell 
L  Meeds,  for  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 
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It  follows: 

rinx'BB   Ststzm    PACro    AovANcn   Maob   bt 

IWDTTSTBT— 1*«IC«   PllOT«CnOM   FOVND  BTTTUI 

Than  Suppobt  or  Oovkkhmknt 

(By  C.  T.  Rev«r«.  of  Laird.  BUmII  *  M«eds, 
N«w  York) 

Among  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  last  hundred  years  or  so  may  oe  placed 
the  adoption  and  development  of  the  futures* 
contract  system.  On  account  of  the  problems 
It  haa  aided  In  solving.  Its  contribution  to  a 
free  market  e<-onomy.  Its  utility  In  promoting 
relative  price  stability.  It  deserves  a  rating 
which  never  has  Ijeen  adequately  recognized. 

When  one  realizes  that  It  has  made  these 
contributions  with  no  sacrifice  of  individual 
freedom  and  has  imposed  no  direct  burden 
on  Government  or  taxpayer,  It  may  be  cred- 
ited with  having  rendered  to  society  a  serv- 
ice for  which  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an 
equivalent.  The  exchange  could  be  effected 
with  a  minimum  of  friction  and  succeed  In 
taking  the  output  of  the  producer  and  the 
passage  of  his  output  to  the  processor  In  rela- 
tively simple  fashion.  The  middleman  wculd 
play  but  a  minor  part  in  these  exchanges. 

nCHNOLOCICAL  IBtPaOVIMSNTS 

However,  with  the  dawn  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  with  lu  expansion  in  the  demand 
for  food  and  raw  materials,  new  and  com- 
plicated conditions  had  to  be  faced.  Among 
the  factors  responsible  in  cotton  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  complexities  were  the  in- 
vention of  the  Whitney  gin,  budding  tech- 
nology. Industrial  growth,  and  food  coming 
from  more  distant  area.s  and  In  larger  quan- 
tities. The  simple  methods  of  the  past  no 
longer  sufficed  to  meet  the  more  complex 
requirements.  In  the  rapidly  developing  In- 
dtistrial  communities,  labor  left  the  farms 
and  migrated  to  towns  and  cities.  Subsist- 
ence needs  no  longer  could  be  met  from  local 
supplies,  and  as  time  went  on  food  had  to  be 
obtained  from  more  distant  localities,  grad- 
ually expanding  to  such  volume  that  impor- 
tations even  from  other  countries  became 
Imperative. 

In  brief,  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, the  entire  world  economy  underwent 
an  amazing  transformation.  With  the  ur- 
banizing, as  well  as  the  Buburt>anlzlng.  of 
crop- producing  fields,  domestic  agriculture 
no  longer  could  provide  sufficient  food  for 
the  expanding  industrial  centers.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  seek  sources  of  supply 
from  increasingly  distant  areas,  many  of 
them  overseas.  The  unprecedented  grovrth  In 
population  irit'jnslfled  the  gravity  of  the 
subsistence  program. 

Constantly  broadening  markets,  the  In- 
evitable consequence  of  cheaper  goods  pro- 
duced by  th«  ever-improving  mechanical 
equipment,  msxle  a  clamorous  call  for  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture.  Almost  Insati- 
able requirements  demanded  volume  supply, 
not  only  to  meet  current  needs,  but  also  to 
eoT«r  forward  requirements  which  t%x- 
sighted  induatilaltats  quickly  learned  to  in- 
corporate in  n«w  productive  profit  policies. 
Then  came  the  tmperallva  corollary— tha 
quest  for  new  nnd  larger  sources  of  supp'y. 
and  as  history  records  often  far  afield,  reach- 
ing out  over  continents  a:id  mus. 

wHrrNSY  aiN  torvcs  rsoatrx 

Fortunately,  tpwmg  to  agrlcuUural  progresa 
In  the  lets  industrialized  parts  of  the  world, 
It  was  possible  to  renpond  to  this  avid  de* 
auind.  Tb«  boundlcM  acrta^t*  of  the  Nortti 
American  continent,  Argentina,  and  Aus« 
trail*,  togvthw  with  India,  Ruaalt.  and  other 
eountriea  promlted  a  solution  of  the  foi.Ml 
problem.  The  Whitney  saw  gm  and  th«  ex- 
panalon  of  the  cotton  growing  industry  in  ths 
American  Boutli  gave  guaranty  that  teitlle 
n—A*  tat  that  fiber  wculd  b«  adequauly  met. 

8yncbronlzlni{  with  this  mlmculous,  dove- 
tailed prt.^gre's  came  railroads,  oceangoing 
•taamahlps,  lhi«  telegraph,  cnbles  Unking 
hemiaphena.  all  providing  not  only  trans- 
portation and  distribution  cf  a  vast  tonnage. 


but  serving  commercl*  centers  with  llght- 
nlnglike  diffusion  cf  assentlal  Information. 
What  an  amazing  actievement.  Almost  It 
would  seem  the  industrial  and  commerclsd 
world  bad  rounded  out  a  millennial  cycle. 

But  here  at  this  stfige  the  risk  problem 
raised  Its  ugly  headj  Shot  through  and 
tlirough  with  such  mu|tlfolcl  complexities.  It 
soon  revealed  Itself  ai  an  economic  hydra. 
The  flourishing  Indus  ;rlal  districts  of  Eu- 
rope— Lancashire  and  I  ottlngham,  E.ssen  and 
Chemnitz  and  Munlct ,  Roubaix  and  Tour- 


cotqg — discovered  that 
well  as  their  sources  of 


their  breadbaskets  as 
material  supplies  were 


In  distant  lands.  Merfc  prudence  demanded 
forward  provision  for  future  needs.  Business 
no  longer  was  done  or  the  spot.  Time  had 
entered  the  picture  o  plJi^ue  Old  World 
popxilations. 

tISKS    IN    PK1CC   CHANGES 

The  merchants  whc  bought  wheat  from 
the  western  farmers,  or  cotton  from  the 
southern  grower,  were  aced  by  serious  finain- 
cial  hazards,  due  to  pr  ce  changes  In  the  pe- 
riod elapsing  from  the  i  late  of  their  purchases 
and  their  sales  to  in  porters  or  processing 
consumers.  In  sum.  nerchanta  confronted 
by  such  risk,  as  a  reiult  of  price  changes, 
found  out  that  their  v  sry  existence  depended 
on  devising  a  method  of  Insurance  against 
these  hazards. 

The  task  of  devising  a  system  to  cope  with 
these  price  changes  hid  loomed  before  the 
merchant  conununlty  [or  many  years  almost 
subconsciously,  and  with  increasing  anxiety 
it  was  recognized  that  the  problem  of  in- 
surance against  thes<  price  risks  must  be 
met  and  solved.  Pla:ined  economy  ofTsred 
no  remedy  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  had  l)een  tried  in  the  past  and  found 
wanting.  It  is  true  t  lat  government  could 
have  stepped  In  and  a  isuraed  the  risk  which 
merchants  were  unwilling,  and  in  fact  un- 
able, to  meet.  Government  previously  nad 
had  a  rather  unsatis  actory  experience,  as 
witness  the  cases  of  Dleclotlan  and  latterly 
the  break-down  of  Colbert's  program  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  other  words,  there 
was  still  a  modlcimi  of  financial  caution 
among  governments  m  this  particular  period. 

They  had  not  yet  3"veloped  the  miracle 
of  deficit  financing  and  still  suffered  from 
timidity.  The  specter  of  n:itlonal  Insolvency 
resulting  from  pater;  lalistlc  ventures  may 
have  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  embarking  on 
uncontrolled   expenditures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  vms  not  until  we 
discovered  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
that  such  tremors  riprtscated  merely  the 
■illy  misgivings  of  timid  and  unprogresslve 
souls.  Prior  to  those j  days,  such  expedients 
as  high  protective  loaas  and  "buy  programs' 
running  into  astronomical  figures,  would 
have  been  construed  oi  lunatic  exuavagances. 
People  had  not  yet  learned  that  hundreds  of 
billions  of  debt  are  but  fly-specks  on  gov- 
ernment financial  ledMrs,  nor  had  they  been 
educated  up  to  the  cinsolatton  of  avoiding 
worry  on  such  flacal  vlvlalltlea,  for  we  owe 
It  to  ourselves,  dont  4*? 

80.  we  tried  to  worfk  out  our  problem  of 
price  protection  the  bard  wny.  and  It  took 
ua  a  long  time  to  do  t.  Too  bad  we  didn't 
know  any  better,  but  we  had  not  yet  made 
the  acquaintance  of  i^ich  flnnnelal  genlueei 
as  Lord  Keynes,  Frotessor  Knnsen,  Profee- 
Bor  Laski,  et  al,  whiih  Includes  a  host  of 
American  acolytes.      | 

We  foolishly  undercook  the  gigantic  nnd 
puzaling  task  of  tryiiig  to  Cevlae  a  system 
that  would  provide  lasuraaee  agAlnat  pr:c« 
changes.  None  of  otir  prtrtotu  experience 
with  Insurance  oflered  the  sl'ghteat  clue  for 
developing  a  method  trat  would  fnrnl«h  «uch 
protection,  No  capital  group,  skilled  In  deal- 
ing with  risks,  would  lentertain  for  one  mo- 
ment the  underwriting  of  a  contract  pro- 
viding protection  against  prl<re  changes.  In 
other  types  of  lnsur4nce.  it  might  be  said 
that  underwriters  ar^  dealing  with  factois 
relauvely  stable,  and    one  might  srj.  sven 


static.  In  markets,  however,  there  Is  con- 
stant motion — conflicting  factors  and  almost 
unpredictable  contingencies. 

■CONOMIC    PBICB    FBOTKTION 

As  the  search  progressed,  the  merchant 
fraternity  was  forced  to  the  conviction  that 
Its  problem  was  not  mathematical,  as  In  the 
case  of  other  forms  of  Insurance,  but  largely 
economic,  tinged  with  the  element  of  human 
behaviorism. 

Space  limitations  will  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed recital  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
development  of  the  Futures  Contract  System. 
At  all  times  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  objective  of  these  efforts  was  not  the  In- 
vention of  a  speculative  contrivance,  but  the 
working  out  of  a  system  of  insurance  to  avoid 
speculative  risks.  Speculation  always  had 
existed  in  some  form  or  other,  and  In  fact  an 
attempt  was  made  to  run  a  comer  In  Liver- 
pool m  1779,  nearly  a  century  before  the  New 
York  Cotton  Exchange  was  organized. 

Time  dealings  of  a  crude  character  had 
their  early  beginning  about  200  years  ago.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
became  the  practice  to  sell  for  "forward  de- 
livery." These  transactions  called  merely  for 
delivery  of  a  particular  lot  of  gocds.  based  on 
submitted  samples,  or  having  reference  to  an 
accepted  standard.  Early  in  the  nlneteeth 
century  came  sales  of  cotton  "In  transit"  or 
"to  arrive."  In  each  case  the  seller  sold 
something  not  In  his  possession,  but  which 
he  felt  he  had  reason  to  believe  he  could  de- 
liver. 

GBAOING    SYSTEM    INSIUUIB 

With  the  adoption  of  the  warrant  system 
came  another  forward  step.  It  was  thus  pos- 
sible to  transfer  ownership  of  a  commodity 
without  Involving  a  transfer  of  the  com- 
modity Itself.  This  facilitated  advances  of 
capital  and  otherwise  stimulated  trade  by 
making  transactions  less  cumbci'some.  When 
the  warrant  system  was  applied  to  the  metals 
market,  the  time  contract  began  to  approach 
a  modern  basU.  Along  with  this,  a  grading 
system  was  Instituted  and  the  warrants.  In- 
stead of  calling  for  delivery  of  specific  lots  of 
metal,  merely  became  transferable  orders  for 
a  given  amount  of  metal  of  stated  grade. 

About  1850.  tne  practice  of  dealing  In  ele- 
vator receipts  In  Chicago  had  attained  con- 
siderable volume.  The  elevators  issued  re- 
ceipts showing  the  grade  and  quantity  of 
grain  which  permitted  the  transfer  of  title 
when  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Thus,  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  time  dealings  of  one 
sort  or  another,  the  commercial  world  al- 
most had  evolved  the  modern  type  of  futures 
contract.  However,  the  scale  of  short  selling 
for  hedge  protection  was  limited  by  the  num- 
ber of  receipts  obtainable — and  indirectly 
by  the  amount  of  actual  grain  in  storafi^e. 

The  great  problem  finally  was  solved 
through  the  development  of  a  set  of  stand- 
ards to  form  the  basis  of  the  Futures  Con- 
tract, and  the  term  U  used  advisedly.  It 
was  a  contract,  a  compact  based  on  the  con- 
fidence built  up  over  ages  of  commercial 
dealing — the  product  of  an  Ingrained  con- 
▼ietton  that  free  men  live  up  to  the  ubliM** 
tlons  of  a  clearly  stated  agreement. 

It  might  be  said  with  Bfllrmatlve  flnsltty 
that  the  Futures  Contract  was  Indeed  a  con- 
tract. It  bore  the  guaranty  of  an  orgsnlaed 
commercial  body,  the  Commodity  Exchang*. 
Its  validity  as  an  Insurance  safeguard  was 
based  not  on  mere  actuarlsl  experience, 
but  on  commercial  honor— on  faith  In  the 
proven  integrity  of  private  enterprise. 

History  has  shown  this  faith  never  has 
been  misplaced.  The  contract— say  »  hedgt 
sale  of  bushels  of  wheat  or  balee  of  cotton- 
Is  Just  as  sound  an  equity  as  the  grain  or 
cotton  Itself, 

It  Is  doubtful  If  such  confidence  can  be 
reposed  In  the  obligations  of  Government. 
Bven  now  people  are  wondering  what  will  b« 
done  about  our  staggering  burden  of  debt. 
Will  It  rise  to  such  proporttcnH  as  to  call 
for  repudiation   as   has   ben    unbluehlngly 
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suggested  by  some  of  the  vory  politicians  who 
assisted  In  piling  up  this  burden,  or  will  it 
shamelessly  take  the  form  of  currency  de- 
basement? 

This  Is  the  chief  reasor  why  the  futures 
contract  offers  a  firmer  tasls  for  price  in- 
surance and  price  protection  than  "buy  pro- 
grams." subsidies  or  other  forms  of  Govern- 
ment Intervention. 


Monsignor  Ryan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  there  died  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota one  of  the  fine-st  proponents  of 
the  American  way  of  life  who  has  ever 
lived.  He  was  Monsignor  John  Augus- 
tine Ryan. 

For  many  years  Monsignor  Ryan  car- 
ried out  in  an  orderly  'vay  a  revolution 
similar  to  the  political  and  military  revo- 
lution inspired  by  Washington  and  the 
other  American  heroes  of  1776.  He  un- 
derstood the  philosophy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  effect 
of  those  documents  on  the  coming  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Since  his  death  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  Monsignor  Ryan.  Therefore 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment mad  J  by  Monsignor  Ryan  before 
the  subcommittee  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  dealing  with  the 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  2048,  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  also  a!?k  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Bishop  Q.  Bromley 
Oxnam.  president  of  th€  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
and  appearing  in  the  American  maga- 
zine for  October  1945.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "The  Nazis  Aren't  Licked  Yet,"  and 
It  deals  with  metiers  wh  ch  were  close  to 
the  heart  of  Monsignor  Hyan. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Appendl>  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "Monsignor  Ryan," 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday.  September  19.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hbarinos   BcroRK   a    8tTBCo:4MnT«   or   TKl 

CoMMrrrn    on     EotWATioN     and    Lamm, 

U^flTK)  8TATM  SlWATE.  BlVENTT-ElOimi 
CONOBKBS,    BlCOND    SESSION,    ON    8,    3048,    A 

Bill  To  PaoKtHT  Dxscbiuination  in  Em- 
ployment BicAim  or  Ra:b,  Cress,  Oolor. 
National  Orioin,  or  Ancistrt 

Unittd  States  Senate, 
btjbcommittce  op  the  committbi 

on  e0t;cation  and  labor, 
Waahinjton.  D   C,  August  31.  1944. 
Tho  subcommittee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  pur- 
suant to  adjournment.  In  room  367,  Senate 


Office  Building.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)    presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Chavez  and  Aixen. 

Senator  Chavez.  The  committee  will  come 
to  order     Monsignor  Ryan. 

STATEMENT  OP  BT.  BEV.  JOHN  A.  BTAN.  O.  D.,  NA- 
TIONAL COtTNClL  POB  PERMANENT  PAIR  EM- 
PLOYMENT PRACTICES  COMMISSION,  WASHING- 
TON, 0.  c. 

Senator  Chavez.  Monsignor,  I  believe  we 
sent  you  an  invitation  to  appear  before  the 
committee  to  express  your  views  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation  which  Is  for  a  permanent 
FEPC. 

Right  Reverend  Ryan.  Yes. 
Senator  Chavez.  Will  you  kindly  Identify 
yourself  for  the  record  and  then  make  your 
statement? 

Right  Reverend  Ryan.  I  am  Rt.  Rev.  John 
A.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  professor  of  political  science 
of  Trinity  College,  and  social  ethics  of  the 
National  Catholic  School  of  Social  Service, 
and  I  am  representing  the  National  Council 
for  Permanent  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission. 

Senator  Chavez.  Thank  you.  You  may 
make  your  statement  to  the  committee. 

Right  Reverend  Ryan.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  last  42 
years,  I  have  taught  the  principles  and  rules 
of  morality  to  various  groups  of  students, 
comprising  priests,  seminarians,  nuns,  lay- 
men, and  laywomen.  It  is  from  that  point  of 
view,  the  point  of  view  of  moral  right  and 
moral  wrong,  that  I  wish  to  advocate  briefly 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  hearing. 

Among  the  grievances  suffered  by  certain 
minorities  in  our  population  the  most  grave 
and  the  most  fundamental  are  those  which 
we  call  economic.  There  are  many  occupa- 
tions from  which  the  Negro  is  excluded  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  his  skin.  Sometimes 
the  offender  Is  the  employer,  sometimes  It  is 
the  employees.  When  an  employer  refuses 
to  hire  Negroes  because  he  dislikes  to  have 
them  In  his  presence  or  to  come  into  con- 
stant contact  with  them,  his  reason  is  clearly 
racial,  or  If  you  prefer,  psychological.  When 
an  employer  excludes  all  Negroes  because  he 
has  found  some  of  them  unreliable,  his  mo- 
tive Is  economic,  but  he  acts  unfairly  when  he 
penalizes  a  whole  group  on  account  of  the 
faults  of  individuals.  When  he  refuses  to 
employ  Negroes  because  his  white  employees 
will  not  work  beside  them,  his  motive  Is 
economic,  and  In  the  circumstances  it  may  be 
excusable.  When  his  refusal  is  dictated  by 
the  assumption  that  Negroes  should  be  kept 
in  menial  occupations,  his  conduct  is  un- 
charitable and  contemptible. 

In  all  these  coses,  the  human  dignity  of  the 
Negro  is  outraged  and  the  virtues  of  Justice 
or  charity,  or  both,  are  violated.  The  Negro 
worker  Is  not  treated  as  a  man  possessing  a 
natural  right  to  reasonable  Intercourse  with 
his  fellows,  nor  as  a  brother  having  the  same 
needs  and  claims  as  the  white  employer  and 
the  white  employee. 

Sometimes  the  Negro  Is  excluded  from  cer- 
tain occupations  by  the  rules  and  practices 
of  labor  unions.  This  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible than  exclusion  by  employers:  for  the 
wage  earners  have  themselves  been  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  by  stronger  economic 
classes.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  those  unions  which  refuse  to 
admit  Negroes  are  moved,  not  by  racial 
prejudices,  but  by  practical  economics.  The 
unions  desire  to  keep  the  Jobs  for  their  own 
members  or  for  their  relatives  and  friends. 
This  Is  clearly  tUustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
a.400  Negro  firemen  In  the  Bouth  who, 
through  an  agreement  between  the  railroad 
mRnagtrt  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  have  been  denied 
promotion  to  the  position  of  engine  drivers. 
Even  the  economic  motive  does  not  Justify 
the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from  employment. 
Job  scarcity  should  be  dealt  with  In  some 
other  way  than  through  the  exclusion  of  a 
whole  class.    The  sooner  the  unions  discard 


this  practice,  the  sooner  will  they  bring  about 
a  ratlon.ll  and  ethical  solution  of  this  v^ 
real  difficulty.  My  conclusion,  then.  Is  that 
those  discriminations  by  the  unions  are  near- 
ly always  against  charity  and  frequently 
against  Justice. 

The  most  recent  and  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  Instances  of  Job  discrimination  was 
perpetrated  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  lines  of 
the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co.  Prac- 
tically all  the  employees  of  that  concern  went 
out  on  strike  against  the  promotion  of  less 
than  10  Negro  employees  to  the  position  of 
motormen  on  the  busses  and  streetcars.  It 
was  particularly  flagrant  because  it  deprived 
several  hundred  thousand  citizens  of  trans- 
portation and  prevented  the  production  of 
an  enormous  amout  of  vital  war  materials. 
Apparently  the  responsibility  for  the  strike 
was  shared  in  a  secondary  degree  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
In  passing  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  a  historical  event  that  I  think  con- 
tains a  lesson  in  this  whole  situation  of 
racial  and  other  intolerances,  when  100  years 
ago.  In  the  same  city  of  Philadelphia,  there 
occurred  a  much  tnore  deadly  and  devastating 
race  conflict  than  the  one  that  occurred  in 
Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  ago.  That  conflict 
was  carried  on  not  agaiiost  the  Negroes  but 
Irish  Catholics.  In  the  course  of  the  rioting 
at  least  one  Catholic  Church  and  several 
Catholic  convents  were  burned.  Now,  It  is 
not  certain  but  It  may  well  be  that  two  of 
the  leaders  of  the  recent  strike,  bearing  dis- 
tinctive Irish  names,  are  descendants  of  per- 
sons, Irish  Catholics,  who  suffered  in  that 
rioting  in  Philadelphia  a  century  ago.  At 
any  rate,  the  thing  contains  a  lesson,  I  think, 
for  us  In  regard  to  all  racial  or  other  dis- 
criminations and  intolerances. 

Senator  Ch.^vez.  May  I  interrupt,  Monsig- 
nor Ryan?  What  is  to  me  extremely  con- 
fusing is  that  people  who  have  suffered  in- 
tolerance do  not  themselves  become  tolerant. 
I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  true  in  regard 
to  all  of  them,  but  we  .all  know  that  through- 
out the  years  the  people  of  Ireland  have  suf- 
fered from  Intolerance,  and  many  persons  of 
Irish  extraction  left  Ireland  to  come  to  the 
United  States  In  order  to  get  away  from  that 
intolerance,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
one  who  has  suffered,  or  whose  people  have 
suffered  Intolerance,  should  come  to  the 
United  States,  accept  the  privileges  that  are 
afforded  them  here,  and  then  practice  in- 
tolerance themselves. 

Right  Reverend  Ryan.  Unfortunately,  Sen- 
ator, that  seems  to  be  human  nature.  It  is 
manifested  not  only  by  the  Irish  who  have 
come  to  this  country,  as  you  say.  and  have 
become  Intolerant  to  others,  but  that  is  man- 
ifested by  the  Czechs  with  regard  to  the 
Slovaks,  and  by  the  Poles  with  regard  to  the 
Lithuanians,  It  seems  there  Is  In  all  of 
us  a  strong  sense  of  what  a  distinguished 
BrltlHh  economUt.  John  A.  Hobeon.  char- 
acterized many  years  sgo  as  the  "passion  for 
distinction."  If  you  haven't  dutlnctlon 
generally  in  the  community,  you  can  find 
some  group  over  which  you  can  lord  and  you 
have  that  distinction. 

Senator  Aiken.  Monsignor  Ryan,  are  you 
familiar  enough  with  the  Philadelphia  situ- 
ation to  know  whether  the  promotion  of  the 
8  or  10  Negroes  at  this  time  was  necessary 
to  the  orderly  operation  of  the  transit  com- 
pany's bUKlness  or  not? 

Right  Reverend  Ryan.  I  think  that  Is  a 
matter  of  relative  unimportance.  The  com- 
pany did  want  more  motormen  and  It  was 
going  to  upgrade  these  men  who  were  already 
employees  in  other  capivclties  of  tbs  com- 
pany, upgrade  them  to  the  position  of  mo- 
torman. 

Senator  Aixen,  I  notice  you  do  not  hold 

the  transit  company  wholly  without  blame 

In  this  matter. 

Right  Reverend  Ryan.  No. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  was  wondering  whether 

the  transit  company  promoted  these  Negroes 
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at  thl«  time  realizing  th«t  U  would  j>r«cJpl- 
t»ie  the  labor  crltH. 

Rifht  Reverend  Rtak  I  do  not  know  1 
Klio.tld  not  like  to  lajr  that.  The  Immediate 
factor  thert  wti«  tht  order  of  tht  Per»ldent'» 
Fnir  Employment  Practice  Committee  to  tha 
compnny  to  upcrtde  theae  men.  to  put  them 
In  the  position  of  motorman. 

a^nntJir  aikiw^  How  would  tht  company 
be  partly  to  blame  for  the  iltuatlon  then? 

Right  Reverend  Rt*n.  I  aald  apparently, 
and  the  grand  Jury  probably  will  report  on 
that  when  It  reporta.  but  the  reaaon  for  that 
aaaumptton  t«  that  the  company  did  not 
make  very  great  effort  to  lettle  the  •trilie,  or 
certainly  not  to  put  other  prr^iona  In  the 
poiltlona  of  the  etrtkera,  and  It  did  provide 
the  facllitlee  tn  the  barna.  light,  and  ao  on, 
for  the  meetlnga  of  the  ttrlken. 

8»*nRtor  AmsN.  The  company  had  prevl- 
oxuly  refused  or  neglected  to  advance  Ne- 
grce*? 

RlRbt  Reverend Rt AN.  Well,  It  had  not  been 
doing  It.  I  Buppoec  It  waa  the  c\istcm.  aa  It 
to  tn  many  other  placet. 

In  paaaing.  I  ahouUl  like  to  note  that  the 
atreet  railways  in  Loa  Angeles  only  a  few  day* 
ago  decided  to  follow  the  directive.  If  that 
Is  what  It  la  called,  of  the  Pair  Employment 
Practlcea  Committee  and  employ  Negrora  aa 
motormen.  So  that  something  has  been 
done,  but  there  Is  a  lesson  In  this  PhlladeN 
phi*  thing  of  100  yeara  ago.  I  beard  that 
lesaon  drawn  something  over  50  years  ago  in 
a  debate  between  a  diatlnguUhed  cItiEeu  of 
my  own  State.  iKnticlus  Donnelly,  and  a  Mr. 
Sims,  who  r«preaente<l  the  A.  P  A.  The  de- 
bate waa  over  A.  P.  A.  EJonnelly.  the  man  I 
am  apaaklng  of.  waa  born  in  Philadelphia,  he 
waa  brought  up  there,  and  he  aald  to  Slnu  at 
one  debate,  "I  stood  on  the  roof  of  my 
mother's  bouae  In  Philadelphia  and  aaw  the 
sky  red  with  the  tlamea  of  burning  Catholic 
churches  and  conventa.  No,  Mr.  Sims,"  he 
aald,  turning  to  Sims,  "we  don't  want  a 
revival  of  this  rellgioiw  prejudice  ' 

W«U.  we  can  have  the  same  thlrigs  hap- 
pantng  on  account  of  economic  ducrimina- 
tiona.  and  this  economic  dlacrtmlnatlon  waa 
prominent  In  the  Philadelphia  reliRlou*  riot. 
The  persons  who  surted  the  rioting  feared 
tbat  tbeae  "Ignorant  Irish"— that  U  the  way 
tbey  looked  upon  them — wuuid  take  their 
plaoM  In  the  economic  scheme 

Senator  AntSN.  Monslgnor  Ryan,  do  you 
anticipate  that  the  condition  will  be  aggra- 
vated aa  unemployment  Increases? 

Right  Rev.  Rtan.  Oh.  I  thmk  there  la  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Such  dlacrtmlnatlon.  whether  practiced  by 
•mpioyee*  or  by  employer*,  la  definitely  Im- 
moral. It  la  Immoral  because  It  violates  the 
moral  precepu  of  charity  and  Justice.  The 
precept  of  charity  la  expressed  In  the  com- 
mand: *^bou  ahalt  love  they  neighbor  as 
thyeelf.*  Thla  tn|uncUon  la  a  part  of  the 
moral  law  of  nature:  it  was  proclaimed  by 
Ood  Hlmaelf  to  the  ancient  Hebrews;  It  was 
reattrmed  and  perfected  by  Christ  for  all 
mankind.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  the  nelghtKtr.  whom  we  are  com- 
manded to  love,  comprises  the  whole  human 
race.  However,  tlila  precept  does  not  bid  us 
love  the  neighbor  as  much  as  we  love  our- 
aelvea.  It  commands  us  to  love  him  In  the 
same  way  as  we  love  ourselves,  aa  a  fellow 
htiman  being  who  possessed  the  same  nature 
and  needs;  to  love  him  as  a  person  who  has 
Intrinsic  worth,  as  a  person  who  Is  oiir  equal 
becauae.  like  us.  he  possesses  an  Immortal 
aovU.  This  IJs  true  of  every  human  being. 
be  hla  akin  white,  black,  Ivown.  yellow,  or 
any  combination  or  mixture  of  these  colors. 

The  Christian  precept  of  brotherly  love  Is 
not  satisfied  by  mere  well-wishing,  nor  be- 
neT(deat  emotion,  nor  sentimental  yearning. 
It  requires  action,  action  which  assists  the 
neighbor  who  is  In  need.  Now.  the  need  cf 
a  Job  or  of  a  better  Job  Is  as  great  In  the 
cm?e  of  a  Negro  or  a  Mexican  as  It  Is  In  the 
Ci>.se  of  a  white  American.     By  the  precept 


of  brotherly  love  the  white  (American  1«  mor- 
ally  obliged  to  assist  Negn.ci  or  Mexicans  or 
any  other  minority  group  to  get  employment 
whenever  ha  can  do  ao  without  unreiuMnabla 
or  dleprcportlonata  inconvenience.  That  Is, 
this  obllgftUon  arises  wheiever  th«re  Is  » 
reasonable  proportion  betw(en  the  need  of 
the  employee  and  the  inconvenience,  If  any. 
that  would  be  experienced  by  employer  or 
fellow  employees.  Of  cou  se.  no  one  It 
obliged  to  give  up  his  own  ob  to  sny  other 
man.  nor  to  provide  him  wit  i  employment  at 
great  personal  Aacrlflce.  No'  hing  of  chit  tort 
It  Involved  In  the  demand  th  it  the  white  em- 
ployer or  the  white  employee  refrain  from 
practices  of  diacrlminatlon;  or  the  employer 
merely  refrslnt  from  refiulni  to  employ  cnra- 
Pftent  Negroes  or  Mexlcam  while  the  em- 
ployee merely  works  with  tl  em  In  tne  same 
shop  or  establishment.  Tb  i  Inconvenience, 
or  hardship,  which  thla  ootd  M  wouic  Impose 
upon  the  former  Is  so  sllgh  ,  aa  to  t*  negli- 
gible. The  same  man  who  s  )metlme  ?  refuses 
to  hire  Negroes  In  hla  store  or  factory  willingly 
employs  them  In  his  kitchen  eind  dining  roc-m. 
His  discriminatory  practices  are  entirely 
illogical.  They  are  due  to  )rejudici!  arising 
from  irrational  customs  an  1  traditions.  In 
Bonie  cases  the  refusal  of  wMte  emp  oyees  to 
wurk  beside  Negroes  derivci  from  the  same 
Irrational  and  un-Chrlstlan  prejudices.  In- 
sofar as  their  attitude  arises  from  lear  that 
Negroes  will  take  their  Jobs.  It  Is  exaggerated 
or  reflects  a  desire  to  maintain  a  se.tlsh  and 
unjust  monopoly.  This  ex  ends  much  fur- 
ther than  the  metal  qucstUn.  Unions  have 
Indulged  In  such  practices.  It  Is  uncerstand- 
able,  but  we  do  not  want  ii  monopoly  any- 
where. In  a  word,  nelthe*  employers  nor 
employees  are  justified  In  pr  kctlclng  dlacrlm- 
Inatlun  uu  the  ground  of  d  apropori  lonal  or 
unreasonable  lnconvenlcuc<  Cons<.'quently. 
they  violate  the  precept  of  sbartty  cr  broth* 
erly  love.  Ti^elr  conduct  a  definitely  Im- 
moral as  If  they  committed  theft  or  murder. 

So  much  for  the  precept  of  charity.  The 
economic  discrimination  of  irhlch  I  have  been 
speaking  Is  likewise  central  y  to  the  precept 
uf  Justice.  When  God  created  the  etrth  and 
commanded  man  to  get  a  living  tiicrefrom 
by  the  "sweat  of  his  brow."  £  e  did  no .  exclude 
any  race  or  group  from  eith  :r  the  bt^neflts  or 
the  burdens  of  this  arraiigement.  Henoe 
every  human  being  has  a  natural  right  of 
acceM  to  the  bounty  of  Na  ure  and  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  a  deccn^  livelihood.  This 
right  is  a  necesoary  means  to  life  and  reason- 
able self -development.  And  It  Inherss  equal- 
ly in  all  the  children  of  men  When,  as  is  the 
case  today,  political  and  economic  toclety  is 
BO  organised  that  some  me  a  can  enjoy  this 
right  only  tlurough  contrac  a  for  the  sale  of 
their  labor,  then  they  have  a  right  to  obtain 
these  contracts  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
employer  who  refuses  such  Icontracts  to  any 
group,  when  he  could  do  s^  without  unrea- 
sonable Inconvenience  to  nimself,  definitely 
violates  this  right.  The  employee  who  re- 
fuses to  work  beside  a  member  of  any  group, 
or  excludes  him  from  a  labdr  union,  likewise 
violates  the  right  of  his  fellpw  men  to  access 
to  the  bounty  of  the  ear 
terms.  As  I  have  stated  a 
employer  nor  the  employee 
against  Negroes  or  Mexica 
reasonable  or  disproportion 
by  refraiiUng  from  sue 
When  either  of  them  is  guii 
he  violates  not  only  charltyl  but  Justice 

The  foregoing  argument  |may  strike  some 
of  you  as  technical  and  metaphysical.  It  is 
that,  but  all  moral  arguments  must  ulti- 
mately rest  upon  such  a  foundation.  While 
I  do  not  belittle  arguments  [which  are  drawn 
from  the  traditions  associated  with  our  Bill 
of  Rights  or  from  human  ^ntiment  or  hu- 
man sympathy,  I  maintal^  that  the  most 
solid  and  scientific  argui^kents  are  those 
based  upon  the  moral  law. 

The  saddest  f eattire  of  th^  situation  is  that 
the  opposition  to  the  pending  bill  derives. 
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not  from  reason  and  knowledge,  but  from 
irrational  custom,  evil  tradition,  and  pal« 
pable  Ignorance.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Neyro  "mu't  be  kept  In  hit  place."  namely.  In 
menial  occupations  and  In  a  condition  of 
servile  dependence.  This  theory  Is  based  on 
the  evU  tradition  which  began  In  tbo  days 
when  the  Negro  was  a  hum.-xu  chattel.  It  has 
no  warrant  In  either  divine  revelation  or  the 
Inw  of  Nsture.  The  assertion  that  association 
with  Negroes  In  work  places  would  be  dla- 
tasUful  and  Intolsrsbis  la  refuted  by  the 
peaceful  association  of  the  two  races  In  other 
relations  of  life:  end  by  testimony  before  th« 
Presldent'i  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mlttte  to  tbs  effect  tliat  Negroes  and  whites 
do  get  slong  smloably  together  In  many  In- 
dustrial eetabllshmenta.  Those  who  honestly 
maintain  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  are 
simply  ignorant  of  the  facts.  They  do  not 
know  what  has  been  occompllshcd  and  they 
imagine  dlfBcuitles  that  do  not  exist.  Those 
who  have  had  the  experience  of  working  with 
Negroes  find  that  their  previous  fears  and 
imaginings  were  without  factual  fotindatlon. 

The  problem  of  white  working  side  by  side 
with  Negroes  Is  no  more  difficult  than  that 
involved  in  the  association  of  the  two  races 
In  the  schoolroom.  Some  10  years  ago.  I 
directed  the  members  of  my  claM  In  social 
ethics  at  the  National  Catholic  School  of 
Social  Service  to  put  down  on  paper  their 
opinions  concerning  the  proposed  admission 
of  Negro  students  to  that  institution.  All 
the  students  of  NCSSS  are  college  graduates. 
A  small  minority  of  those  who  engaged  in 
this  exercise  were  unfavorable  to  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  grounds  that  It  was  dlsts'ste- 
ful  and  would  not  work.  A  short  time  later 
Negro  girls  were  admitted  to  the  classes  of 
NCSSS  without  any  opposition  or  excitement 
on  the  part  of  the  white  studenu.  I(  I  were 
to  assign  a  similar  task  to  the  students  to- 
day. I  doubt  that  even  one  of  tbrm  would 
condemn  the  existing  arrangement.  For 
several  years  now.  I  have  had  three  or  more 
Negroes  In  my  own  class.  I  have  seen  white 
and  Negro  girls  sitting  side  by  side  in  the 
class  room  and  associating  In  periods  of 
recreation.  There  has  been  no  friction,  no 
tension,  nor  any  avoidance  nor  attitude  of 
superiority  manifested  by  either  group. 
Seme  of  the  Negro  students  are  not  Catho- 
lics. Yet  the  members  of  both  races  treat 
all  their  fellow  students,  without  distinc- 
tion of  color  according  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  right  reason,  and  genuine 
Americanism.  There  Is  no  reason  whatso- 
ever why  the  aame  attitude  and  spirit  should 
not  prevail  among  members  of  the  two  races 
In  the  realm  of  industry. 

Senator  Chavxz.  Monslgnor  Ryan,  you  have 
spoken  of  the  divine  right  of  the  human, 
and  you  have  spoken  of  several  other  rights 
that  the  human  is  entitled  to.  but.  as  I  re- 
call, you  did  not  touch  on  the  right  under 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Right  Reverend  Rtan.  No. 

Senator  Chavxz.  The  Constltuttlon,  as  I 
recall  It,  does  not  differentiate  as  to  who  is 
an  American  when  it  comes  to  racial  an- 
cestry. It  does  not  say  that  the  American 
must  be  one  whose  ancestors  came  from 
England  or  Ireland  or  Mexico.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  pjroposed  legislation  would 
be  In  keeping  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land. 

Right  Reverend  Rtaw.  Oh,  absolutely,  but 
I  do  not  think  the  Constitution,  or  the  law 
of  the  land  aj  now  implemented,  would 
cover  this  situation.  May  I  say  I  read  the 
bill  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  I  think 
it  is  very  Ingenious,  very  well  suited  to  ob- 
tain the  ends  sought,  because  It  bases  It- 
self on  the  Interestate  conunerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution.     That   Is  clear. 

Senator  Chavxz.  The  Constitution  defines 
certain  rights,  but  those  rights  would  have 
to  be  implemented  by  basic  law. 

Right  Reverend  Rtan.  Surely. 
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Senator  Cuavkz.  It  was  with  that  purpose 
In  mind  that  the  sponsors  of  iJm  legislation 
drafted  this  bill. 

Right  Reverend  Rtan.  The^)  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Conatltutlon  and  of 
general  leglalatlon  throughout,  our  history 
aponsors  this  kind  of  thing,  bvt  the  definite 
Implementation  is  wanting,  and  I  think  that 
Is  provided  Adequately  in  this  till. 

Senator  CtiAvn.  And  it  la  alas  true  that  In 
tlmee  of  emergency,  a  condition  auch  as  we 
are  going  through  now,  when  ^he  boys  have 
to  do  aome  fighting  either  aga:nat  the  Jnpa, 
Oermana,  or  any  common  enemy,  thla  dis- 
crimination aeema  to  fade  away  sn  the  battle- 
field,   lan't  that  true,  Monnlgmirf 

Right  Reverend  Rtan,  Oh.  aurcly.  I  aup* 
pose  those  cnnaideratlona  are  at  the  baais  of 
the  President's  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee.  You  know  better  than  I  do  tbat 
it  has  only  limited  authority,  but  that  is 
what  it  Is  based  upon,  the  emerirency. 

Senator  Chavi/.  I  have  a  particular  In- 
atance  In  mind.  There  lived  In  New  Mexico 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Mart  nez.  Due  to 
circumstances  they  had  to  go  to  Colorado,  to 
the  beet  flelda.  Well,  the  war  came  along, 
and  John  Martinez  was  one  ol  the  soldiers 
that  landed  at  Attu,  Aleutian  Islands.  He 
was  killed.  He  was  the  first  private  to  re- 
ceive the  Congreesional  Medal  ol  Honor.  But 
m  the  same  State  of  Colorado  hit  sister  would 
be  deprived  of  a  Job.  He  could  be  decorated 
or  honored  after  he  died,  and  t'le  only  deco- 
ration he  has  over  hla  body  la  it  white  cross, 
but.  nrvertheleas,  through  in  .olcrance  his 
sister  would  probably  be  deprived  of  even 
working  In  a  restaurant.  These  things  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  American,  Something 
should  be  done. 

Rlfht  Reverend  'Rtan.  Yes.  Surprisingly 
few  Americans  realise  the  grleviincea  auffcred 
In  thla  matter  of  Job  dlacrtmlnatlon.  That 
applies  to  a  great  many  Mexlcina  and  per- 
haps others  of  Spanish  descent,  and.  ns  testi- 
fied here  yesterday,  to  Jews,  kut  I  confine 
myself  mostly  to  Negroes.  I  ^member  at 
one  of  the  first  hearings  by  the  Pair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee.  und<>r  the  chair- 
manship of  my  friend  and  farmer  pupil, 
Monslgnor— now  Bishop — Haas,  »  young  man 
18  or  10  years  of  age,  who  graduated  from  a 
btgh  school  In  Nebraska,  born  In  Nebraska,  or 
at  least  born  In  the  United  Stites.  testified 
tliat  he  could  not  get  a  Job  be<:auae  he  waa 
a  Mexican.  Well,  when  Bill  Jeffitrs.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  heard  about  th  »t.  he  hit  the 
celling.  He  said.  "There  will  bo  no  more  of 
that  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,"  and  It 
was  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railnmd  that  thla 
man  was  seeking  employment. 

Senator  Chavxz.  There  were  several  in- 
stances in  connection  with  Irls.'imen  on  the 
aame  railroad,  and  I  want  to  any  right  here 
that  every  time  they  came  up  tlie  wrong  has 
been  rectified. 

Do  you  have  anything  further  today? 

Right  Reverend  Rtan.  Nothing  further. 

Senator  Chavxz.  Thank  you. 

[From  the  American   Magazine   of  October 
1945] 

The  Nazis  Aren't  Licked  Yet 

(By  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam.  president  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Chiuches  of 
Christ  in  America) 

A  few  days  ago  my  secretary  called  up  a 
railroad  ticket  office  to  get  me  reservations 
from  New  York  City  to  Washington. 

"Is  the  bishop  white  or  colorec?"  asked  the 
clerk. 

"White."  she  said.    "Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Colored  people."  he  explalnec,  "can't  ride 
in  the  parlor  car." 

When  my  secretary  told  me  about  It  I 
simply  said,  "Well,  all  the  Nazis  .aaven't  been 
Ucked  yet.  We've  got  them  in  America, 
too." 

Now  that  Germany  Is  destroyed  and  the 
vicious  leaders  of  the  Nazi  Paxty   dead  or 


Imprisoned,  we  contentedly  imagine  that 
naslsm  has  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.    I  with  It  were  so. 

But  naslsm  is  not  merely  a  political  phlloe- 
osphy  or  a  system  of  government.  It  is  a 
condition  of  the  human  heart,  a  state  of 
mind.  It  is  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  mas- 
querading in  a  brown  or  a  block  shirt,  or 
even  in  the  white  collar  of  respccubllity. 
Thla  state  of  mind  breeds  tin,  bigotry,  in- 
tolerance, telftthnesa,  greed,  cruelty,  Godleu- 
neaa.  In  Germany  wt  saw  nailsm  In  full 
flower— a  poisonoua  flower,  We  saw  It  in 
ita  organlaed  form.  In  America  we  see  only 
Its  little  aeedllnf^,  here  and  there,  unrecog- 
nised for  what  they  are.    Beware  of  them. 

The  mon  who  ueludea  a  Negro  from  any 
of  the  prlviiegea  of  thla  democracy,  who 
connives  with  a  real-estate  agent  to  exclude 
a  Jew  from  a  neighborhood,  who  sets  up 
barriers  against  any  human  being  because 
of  his  rsce  or  his  creed,  is  s  Nasi.  He  may 
cheer  the  rettirnlng  troops,  he  may  shout 
at  the  news  reel  when  our  guna  blast  a 
awasttks  from  a  German  sports  stndlum,  he 
may  weep  st  the  sight  of  Old  Glory  on  the 
hill  at  Iwo  Jlma.  but  he  is  a  Nazi  Just  the 
same.  He  Is  an  oppresaor  of  peoples,  an 
enemy  of  freedom,  a  bigot.  He  is  laying  the 
foundation  for  lynchlngs,  riots,  and  the  en- 
slavement of  hla  fellow  man. 

It  was  a  limited  thing,  to  begin  with,  in 
Germany — the  persecution  of  a  minority 
wUhln  the  borders  of  one  country.  It  ended 
with  the  attempted  enslavement  of  virtually 
all  the  peoples  on  earth.  The  voice  of  that 
ticket  agent  on  the  telephone  was  Just  a 
whisper,  l  courteous  inquiry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  respectability  of  the  nice  white 
people  who  ride  parlor  cars.  A  little  whisper 
In  the  name  of  service:  "Is  tlie  bishop  white 
or  colored?" 

To  me  that  voice  was  as  loud  as  thunder, 
a  noise  vibrant  with  hate.  Beware  of  it. 
You  hear  it  in  churches,  in  theaters,  hotels, 
exclusive  shops,  clubs,  and  suburba:  "White 
or  black?  Jew  or  gentile,  Catholic  or 
Proteatant?"  That  is  Hitlerum,  the  voice  of 
super  race,  religious  intolerance,  cruelty. 

Same  time  ago.  aa  a  member  of  an  arbi- 
tration panel  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  I  was 
asked  to  help  iron  out  a  wage  dispute  be- 
tween the  employers  and  workers  of  a  west- 
ern mill.  Bel  ore  passing  any  Judgment  on 
the  case  I  asked  permission  to  visit  the  mill 
to  appraise  the  hum.tn  factors  on  the  scene — 
find  out  what  kind  of  men  the  employers 
were,  how  the  workers  lived,  where  their 
children  went  to  school,  the  medical  facili- 
ties, and  so  on.  It  was  definitely  a  case  for 
the  workers:  they  were  not  receiving  Justice 
from  their  employer.  And  what  made  it 
worse  was  that  the  employer,  who  had  been 
adamant  In  his  neglect  of  the  employees, 
hastened  to  assure  me  that  he  was  a  church 
member  and  a  heavy  contributor  to  the 
Methodist  Church. 

We  have  made  great  strides  In  this  country 
toward  political  democracy.  It  la  the  freest 
land  on  earth.  We  have  made  some  progress 
in  late  years  toward  economic  democracy, 
too— a  more  liberal  sharing  of  the  abundance 
which  our  machines  and  workers  are  capable 
of  producing.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
yet  before  we  relieve  the  widespread  poverty 
of  our  working  people.  Improve  housing,  give 
security  to  the  aged  and  incapacitated.  That 
mill  operator,  like  Hitler,  was  an  enemy  of 
economic  democracy,  an  enemy  of  all  good 
men  who  toil  for  tis  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows. 

No.  The  Nazis  arent  all  licked  yet.  They 
masquerade  in  Sunday-go-to-meeting  coats 
as  well  as  brown  shirts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  by  any  means  that 
all  employers  are  guilty  of  hypocrisy  and  ex- 
ploitation. American  Industry,  even  without 
the  pressure  of  social  legislation,  has  made  a 
vast  contribution  to  the  wealth  and  comfort 
of  the  worker.  In  many  cases  the  social  en- 
terprise of  individual  industrialists  has  pro- 
vided a  blueprint  for  progressive  legislation 


in  labor  relatlonahlps.  Nor  do  I  suggest  for 
a  moment  thot  organlaed  workers  themuelves 
are  faultless.  Labor  leaders  or  employers  who 
exploit  one  another  are  both  guilty  of  Hit- 
lerism— of  intolerance,  coercion,  group  su- 
periority. I  do  not  care  how  hard  they 
worked  in  their  plants  to  defeat  Germany: 
they  are  still  keeping  alive  in  this  country 
the  things  they  worked  to  destroy  in  the 
Reich. 

I  know  the  arguments  against  eoonoml« 
democracy  w.'Uch  spring  so  easily  from  the 
lips  of  the  rich  and  sscure.  "Out  of  eco- 
nomic BtiUggle  and  suffering  come  strength 
and  efflctency."  But  I  do  not  know  one  of 
them  who  turns  hla  children  pennlleas  upon 
the  world  to  dig  coal,  hammer  iron,  clean 
streets,  or  sit  hour  upon  hour  in  routine 
lever-pulling.  Now  and  then  one  factory 
owner  puts  his  son  through  various  factory 
Jobs  "from  the  bottom  up"  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  plant,  but  the  t>oy  usually  becomes 
a  vice  president  the  following  year.  But  five 
thousand  other  men  in  the  aame  plant  stay 
at  the  bottom  year  after  year,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  aa  little  Hitlers  fall 
to  repent  of  their  sins  and  continue  to 
wrest  out  the  last  drop  of  sweat  from  their 
workers  for  the  lowest  wage  the  Government 
forces  them  to  pay.  All  too  many  employers 
pay  the  bare  minimum  wages,  and  this,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  inadequate  In  most  cases. 

When  I  was  In  Germany  recently,  I  met  an 
army  chnplaln  who,  with  the  permission  of 
the  high  command,  had  talked  with  300 
Germans  In  all  walks  of  life.  Some  of  them 
were  army  people,  some  civilians.  Not  one 
of  the  300  had  any  personal  sense  of  guilt 
for  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis— 
the  torture  camps,  the  rape  of  the  neutral 
nations,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the 
violation  of  the  Geneva  conventions,  or  the 
abrogation  of  treaties,  The  only  regret  they 
hsd  was  In  losing  the  war.  They  saw  nothing 
ethically  wrong  with  Nazlam.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Nasi— in 
Germany  or  America.    He  thinks  he  is  right. 

But  how  many  cltlsens  ol  the  United 
States— a  government  of  and  by  the  peo- 
ple— have  any  sense  of  guilt  for  the  evila 
and  shortcomings  of  our  own  society,  such  as 
Juvenile  delinquency,  race  discrimination, 
bad  housing,  corrupt  polltlca,  religious  in- 
tolerance: the  momentotu  international  de- 
cisions that  are  now  being  made  and  are 
3ret  to  be  made  at  the  peace  table?  He  who 
does  not  participate  In  the  democracy  does 
not  believe  in  It.  Like  the  Germans  under 
Hitler,  he  is  willing  to  let  decisions  be  made 
elsewhere  by  others  than  himself.  Appar- 
ently he  is  willing  for  a  group  of  leaders 
to  take  over  and  run  his  life  for  him. 

Recently,  on  a  lour  of  Europe  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  General  Commission  on  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplaltu.  I  talked  with  Pastor 
Martin  Nlemoller.  German  Confessional 
Church  leader,  after  his  liberation  from  8 
years  of  imprisonment  in  a  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camp. 

He  spoke  of  the  Nazi  influence  as  "unhu- 
man."  It  first  appeared  in  little  ways,  he 
said,  until  it  seemed  to  pervade  everything. 
"Then."  he  said,  "it  moved  down  upon  us 
from  above,  a  vast  evil,  dominant  and  hyp- 
notic, until  we  were  all  in  its  control." 

Why  was  it  not  stopped,  to  begin  with, 
by  men  of  good  will?  Too  many  of  them 
winked  at  its  little  manifestations.  Having 
winked  once,  It  was  easy  to  wink  again. 
The  acceptance  of  atrocity  became  a  habit. 
That  la  why  I  relate  nonpartlcipatlon  In  our 
society  and  government  to  the  rise  of  Nazism 
In  Germany.  The  man  who  devotes  himself 
to  his  own  selfish  pursuits  and  ignores  the 
community  In  which  he  lives  Invitee  dis- 
aster. He  is  the  stuff  from  which  Hitlerism 
is  spun. 

Every  American,  I  believe,  must  take  an 
active  and  personal  Interest  In  his  society. 
He  must  have  a  personal  sense  of  guilt  for  its 
failures;  a  personal  pride  in  its  good  works. 
If  nazism  can  come  down  upon  a  vast  society 
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like  »n  evtl.  all-permemtlog  odor,  so  can  good- 
oess  eozne  down. 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  was  bishop  of  a 
we«tem  area  of  our  church,  the  actors  Lynn 
Fontanne  and  AUred  Lunt  came  to  the  city 
In  which  I  lived  to  play  Rohert  Sherwoods 
itlrrlng  Indictment  of  war.  Idiot's  Delight. 
Thj  mayor  of  the  city  arbitrarily  decided  tt 
ahouldnt  be  played.  He  thought  some  of 
the  lines  were  too  pungent  for  our  com- 
mtmlty.  and  he  didn't  like  the  tone  of  the 
play,  anyhow.  So  be  banished  tt,  the  con- 
•ensua  of  enlightened  American  opinion  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I  was  Incensed.  I  saw  In  the  mayor's  high- 
handed gesture  not  merely  the  censorship  of 
a  play,  but  an  autocratic  encroachment  upon 
free  speech  and  free  press,  an  attack  upon  the 
freedom  of  our  people. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  local  papers  de* 
nouncing  the  mayor's  unwarranted  act  and 
suggested  facetiously  that  his  theme  song 
well  might  be.  "Xvery  little  damn-a  must  be 
taken  from  our  drama."  It  wasn't  a  very 
good  line,  but  it  did  Its  work  well.  Such  a 
storm  of  protest  was  raised  by  the  public  that 
the  mayor  was  forced  to  compromise.  He 
said  he  would  consider  letting  the  play  go 
on  If  lir.  and  Mrs.  Lunt  would  read  him  the 
script.  They  graciously  consented,  and  the 
mayor  spent  a  delightful  hour  with  them. 

He  admitted  the  play  wasn't  so  bad,  after 
all.  "If  you  11  strike  out  two  words,"  he  said, 
"you  can  put  it  on." 

Lunt  hardened.  "Not  one  word,"  he  said. 
"All  or  none." 

That,  to  me,  was  a  historic  line.  Freedom 
I*  like  that — all  or  none.  Grant  anyone  In 
this  Nation  one  word  or  two  words  in  at- 
tempts to  dictate  thought  and  expression, 
and  you  may  end  up  granting  the  right  to 
force  a  ICeln  Kampf  down  your  throat,  to 
btim  the  Bible  and  burn  your  histories. 
Let  them  tell  you  what  plays  to  see,  what 
books  to  read,  and  they  will  tell  you  where 
to  work,  how  much  to  work  for.  whom  to 
vote  for,  and  whether  you  can  walk  the 
streets  or  sU  in  a  concentration  camp. 

One  of  the  churches  In  my  area  was  domi- 
nated by  the  Ku  KIux  Klan  some  time  ago. 
The  Klan  Is  nothing  but  a  brown-shirt 
organtaatlon— a  band  of  Nazis  attempting  to 
force  their  will  upon  a  democracy.  They  are 
against  freedom  of  worship  and  believe 
fanatically  In  race  superiority.  In  the  past 
they  have  been  torturers  and  killers.  To 
this  one  of  my  churches  they  had  given  a 
stained-glass  window.  The  sight  of  tt 
rankled.  I  wondered,  every  time  I  saw  tt. 
whether  I  as  bishop  had  power  enough  to 
force  them  to  remove  that  window.  It  was 
like  a  profanation.  And  then  tt  occurred 
to  me  that  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  my  will 
against  a  ccmununlty  would  be  dictatorship. 

What  was  the  answer,  then?  Enlight- 
enment, the  changing  of  their  hearts,  re- 
pentsnce.  All  of  the  law  and  all  of  the  force 
In  the  world  will  not  change  the  human 
heart.  That  is  where  nazism  dwells:  that 
is  where  goodness  dwells — in  the  heart  where 
only  Ood's  law  can  reach.  We  cant  defeat 
the  Nazis  In  Oermany  by  enslaving  them  at 
the  point  of  a  gun.  We  can  lick  them  only 
by  educating  them,  even  If  It  takes  a  gen- 
eration, of  stem  occupation  by  ovir  armies. 

But  in  victory,  with  the  evangelism  of  the 
conquered  nations  on  our  minds,  there  is 
slways  the  danger  of  complacency  here  at 
home.  One  cannot  save  a  Nazi  or  a  Japanese 
Fascist  as  long  as  his  own  heart  Is  tinged 
with  Bltlerlsm.  We  have  Isws  against  crime: 
these  laws  are  enforced  by  policemen  with 
guns.  But  there  Is  no  statute  against  mean- 
ness. That  is  something  which  is  obliter- 
ated by  repentance,  by  devoting  oneself  to 
the  service  of  others. 

The  pretense  of  service  1?  not  adequate. 
Much  of  Hitlers  Meln  Kampf  seems  to  ex- 
press the  noblest  of  s.')Clal  ideals — honest 
toll,  health.  Joy  through  strength,  service 
of  the  community.  So  wickedness  masks 
ttaeU  In  the  words  of  goodness. 


Cons  itution. 


Hitler's    philosophy    was 
reasonable.     He  placed 
sonallty.  the  state  above  th( 
lain  in  Germany  told  me 
had   interviewed   a  surgeon 
large    German    hospital 
was  practiced.    The  stirgeor 
of  the  Justice  of  his  acts 
sense  of  guilt. 

"When  a  patient  Is  useless 
said,  "why  keep  him  alive 
Is  an  old  man  who  cannot 
without  arms  or  legs?    He 
and  energy  of  others.    So 
him." 

That  makes  sense.     It 
It   Isn't   good.     When   ma^ 
own  feelings  and  hardens 
the   sacredness   of    human 
lead  him  on  to  the  torture 
of  peoples,  the  sly 
Is  holy.     Believe  me.  logK 
world  if  once  the  heart  is 

Logic  is  one  of  the  pri^ 
the  Nazi.     By  logic  an 
strue    freedom    and    bring 
upon  his  fellow  men 

When   I   was   a   preache^ 
knew  a  Greek  Immigrant 
freedom  of  America.     For 
his  life  he  was  free  to 
He  was  proud  of  the 
and  Stripes,  his  citlzenshij  i 
freedom    by    converting 
turesque  cottages,  each 
into  apartment  houses, 
ful   on   the  outside,   but 
dark   and   cramped, 
tloned   the  space  of  each 
ments. 

There  was  a  serious 
the  community  and  he 
renting   each   apartment 
which  gave  him  680 
tages  that  ordinarily  ren 

That  was   his 
That   Is   the   Interpretaticii 
Americans,  who  place  "fre4 
the  economic  freedom  of 
lleve  in  free  enterprise, 
dictated  by  little  Hitlers, 
enterprise  In  the  service  < 

While  that  Greek  was 
lowmen,  a  pneumonic 
the  community.     Under 
ing  conditions,  the  e 
and  fatally.    It  finally 
that  the  directors  of  a 
service  school  removed  all 
reftised  to  leave.    Her  nan|e 

"But  you  must,"  the 
"You  will  die  here." 

"All  right   then,"  she  s^d. 
die.     But  I  will   not  leav^ 
people  I  serve  and  save 

"Throughout  that  dreadfiil 
on   at   the   school,   workl 
nursing  and  feeding  the 

Nora  Sterry  believed  In 
too.  She  loved  America, 
the  suffering  people  w  o 

The  Nazis  in  America 
never    be    licked    until 
presence  of  God,  repentant 
saying.  "You  have  llberaied 
the  freedom  to  serve 


utilitarian    and 
efBilency  above  per- 
citlzen.    A  chap- 
recently  that  he 
in  charge  of  a 
^here    euthanasia 
was  so  convlnc2d 
that  he  had  no 


because 


(From   the    Washington   lost  of  September 
19.  1945 

MONSIGNOR  dVAN 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  name  of 
Msgr.  John  Augustine  R^an,  now"  dead  at 
the  age  of  76.  caused  almost  as  many  appre- 
hensive shudders  In  certal|i  privileged  places 
as  the  names  of  Lenin 
clerical  status  was  considered,  even  by  many 
of  his  coreligionists,  as  ihe  disguise  of  a 
fanatical  and  dangerous 
It  was  probably  a  matter 
but  of  no  great  surprise  tb  them,  when  Dr 
Ryan  was  denounced  by  hlis.  Elizabeth  Oil 


to  society,"  he 

Of  what  worth 

work,  a  soldier 

Consumes  the  food 

we  simply  desuoy 

i^  reasonable.     But 

turns   from  his 

his  heart  against 

life,   reason  may 

camp,  the  rape 

renunc^latlon  of  all  that 

can  destroy  the 

liardened. 

clpal  weapons  of 

An^erlcan  can  recon- 

untold    suffering 

In   California   I 

^ho  reveled  in  the 

the  first  time  In 

mike  a  good  living. 

the  Stars 

He  fulfilled  his 

^veral    little    plc- 

bullt  for  one  family, 

'hey  were  beautl- 

wlthln   they  were 

he   had   partl- 

Into  four  apart- 


had 
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housing  shortage  In 
no  difficulty  in 
or  920   a   month, 
monthly  each  for  cot- 
for  $30. 
Interpretation  of  freedom, 
of  many   other 
enterprise"  above 
ndividuals.    I  be- 
not  when  It  is 
I  believe  In  free 
frcje  people, 
exploiting  his  fel- 
pl^gue  broke  out  in 
stich  congested  iiv- 
pidemlc  moved  swiftly 
b»rame  so  menacing 
neighborhood  social- 
the  teachers.    One 
was  Nora  Sterry. 
n  said  sternly. 


chalrmat 


"Then  I  shall 
These  are  the 

plague,  she  lived 

day   and  night 

4ick. 

the  Constitution, 

the  people  In   it, 

4ame  to  it. 

In  Germany  will 

stand    In    the 

and  transformed, 

me.     I  accept 
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or 
they 


revolutionist,   and 
of  much  concern. 


ling  as  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  com- 
munism in  the  United  States.  The  great 
mystery  was  why  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties tolerated  this  radical  cleric  who  was  so 
constantly  and  tirelessly  stirring  up  trouble 
among  the  workers  by  telling  them  they  had 
been  defrauded  of  their  righU,  who  openly 
served  on  strike  committees,  and  openly  ap- 
proved the  child  labor  amendment,  in  plain 
defiance  of  the  statement  by  this  bishop  or 
that  theologian  that  such  legislation  would 
undermine  the  sanctity  of  the  home. 

The  answer  to  this,  of  course,  was  that  Dr. 
Ryan  was  himself  a  moral  theologian  of 
much  repute  and  thoroughly  orthodox. 
There  was  no  real  disagreement  between  him- 
self and  other  ecclesiastics  as  to  the  moral 
principles  Involved  In  the  corJllct  of  caplUl 
and  labor.  The  right  of  the  workers  to  a 
larger  share  ot  the  general  wealth,  and  In 
the  ownership  of  t'le  tools  of  production, 
and  to  organize  themselves  for  the  attain- 
ment of  these  rights,  had  been  set  forth  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII  In  the  famous  labor  encyclical 
Rerum  Novarum.  The  question  was  how 
such  principles  could  be  applied  in  a  highly 
organized  industrial  society  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Ryan's  answer  was  that 
industry  itself  must  be  reorganized  on  demo- 
cratic principles  and  that  an  end  must  be 
made  of  the  system  of  "Industrial  feudal- 
Ism'  by  which  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  had  been  governed  since  the  Civil 
War. 

Most  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  Dr. 
Ryan  have  now  been  accomplished,  and  most 
of  the  causes  he  had  championed  have  been 
won.  The  most  radical  of  them,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  minimum  wage,  has  been  for 
some  years  Incorporated  into  law.  And 
while  many  besides  Monflgnor  Ryan  shared 
In  the  battle  for  these  things,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  his  zeal,  his  special  {msltlon, 
and  his  Increasing  Influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  leaders  of  his  own  church  were  the 
means  overcoming  many  an  obstacle.  All 
In  all,  he  was  one  of  the  most  effective  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  champions 
of  labor  ever  to  arise  In  the  United  States. 


Prayers  for  a  Jast  Wa^e  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  20  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) .  1945 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  very  In- 
teresting editorial  entitled  "Prayers  for  a 
Just  Wage  for  All."  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital - 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ntAYERS  FOR  A  JUST  WAGE  FOB  ALL 

(By  J.  J.  H.) 

Forty  million  persons  throughout  the 
world,  of  whom  more  than  6,000,000  are  in 
the  United  States,  every  day  d\u*ing  Septem- 
ber make  a  prayer  offering  to  God.  the  par- 
ticular intention  of  which  is  for  "adequate 
employment  at  a  Just  wage  for  all." 

Many  months  ago  Pope  Pius  XII  desig- 
nated that  to  be  the  particular  intention  of 
the  daily  September  offering  of  members  of 
the  Apostleshlp  of  Prayer. 

The  Apostleship  of  Prayer  is  a  society  with- 
in the  Catholic  Church  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice of  prayer  for  the  mutual  Intention  of 
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the  members  In  union  with  the  Interces- 
sion of  Christ.  These  petitions  cover  fields  as 
broad  as  Is  pooslble  to  the  minds  of  men,  but 
each  month  there  is  Included  a  particular 
Intention  designated  by  the  Pope.  The 
Pope's  Intention  is  always  directed  to  some 
world-wide  need  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
individuals,  of  the  Church,  or  of  society. 
Frequently,  as  In  the  present  month,  such 
Intention  is  concerned  with  economic  or  bo- 
cf/l  conditions.  In  praying  for  full  employ- 
ment at  an  adequate  wage,  the  Church  has 
concern  not  only  for  Individuals  but  for  ad- 
vancing the  betterment  of  homes  through- 
out the  world. 

No  exact  statistics  are  presently  available 
as  to  the  world  membership  of  this  society. 
However,  according  to  the  Catholic  Encyclo- 
pedia. In  1907  there  were  25.000,000  of  whom 
4.000,000  were  In  the  United  States  and  the 
1945  National  Catholic  Almanac  gives  the 
present  membership  in  this  country  as  over 
6,000,000  in  13.282  branches  of  society. 

The  Apostleship  of  Prayer  issues  a  monthly 
magazine,  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  at  Fordham  University  In  New  York. 
The  September  Issue  has  an  Illuminating  ar- 
ticle descriptive  of  the  special  prayer  inten- 
tion for  this  month,  and  how  deeply  It  is 
rooted  In  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
Popes.  This  article  wp.s  written  by  Rev. 
Ralph  A.  Gallagher.  S.  J.,  very  well  known  in 
Wisconsin  social  welfare  circles,  as  he  is  re- 
gent of  the  school  of  social  work  at  Loyola 
University  In  Chicago.  Following  Is  Father 
Gallagher's  article: 

"Peace  Is  founded  on  security,  and  the  In- 
tention for  this  month  might  well  be  termed 
the  formula  of  economic  security  for  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  During  this  month  of 
September,  which  here  In  the  United  States 
might  well  be  termed  the  month  of  labor, 
we  are  to  petition  the  Sacred  Heart  of  the 
Laboring  Christ  that  men  throughout  the 
world  will  be  ,lven  the  chance  to  exercise 
their  God-given  right  of  making  a  living  and 
receive  in  return  a  Just  recompense. 

"The  economists  of  the  world  have  gathered 
and  consulted,  and  have  proposed  plans  and 
formulas  for  full  employment  and  a  standard 
adequate  wage.  Many  of  the  plans  proposed 
are  good.  But  today  we  must  do  more  than 
Just  plan  and  propose  and  make  prescrip- 
tions. We  must  storm  heaven  with  our 
prayers,  asking  the  Just  and  merciful  Son  of 
God  to  move  the  hearts  of  men  that  the 
sound  prescriptions  of  economic  security 
proposed  at  International  conferences  soon 
become  actualities. 

"In  the  United  States  of  America  ovir  proud 
boast  is  that  we  have  won  the  war  by  pro- 
duction that  meant  full  employment  and  at 
least  a  raise  In  the  Incomes  of  many.  We 
must  now.  vtrith  the  help  of  God,  convert  that 
machinery  of  war  Into  producing  the  prod- 
ucts of  peace. 

"Following  in  the  example  of  his  great  pred- 
ecessors, particularly  Leo  xm  and  Pius  XI, 
our  present  reignirg  pontiff  has  spoken  out  In 
defense  of  the  working  class.  He  knows  their 
suffering  and  he  knows  their  needs.  He 
looks  upon  the  shambles  of  Europe  and  of 
the  Orient.  Men  ana  nations  have  united  In 
destruction,  and  now  they  must  unite  to 
rebuild.  The  dawn  of  peace  Is  breaking  over 
the  world,  but  the  dark  clouds  of  insecurity, 
poverty,  and  hatred  are  beginning  to  gather 
again.  The  holy  father  knows  full  well  that 
peace  without  security  is  a  mockery.  The 
seeds  of  conflict  founded  on  false  philoso- 
phies and  Ideologies  are  sown  In  days  of  need 
and  depression.  Security  for  all  must  be  our 
watchword.  This  sectirlty  must  be  founded 
on  Jtistice  and  charity.  The  foundation  of 
this  security  Is  economic  stability. 

"During  the  days  of  this  war  period  we  in 
the  United  States  have  seen  the  meaning  of 
full  employment  and  we  have  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  a  Just  and 
adequate  wage.  But  what  will  tomorrow 
bring?  The  task  of  reconversion  is  gigantic. 
Some  of  our  leaders  are  hopeful  and  opti- 


mistic, but  many  others  are  afraid.  Unem- 
ployment, and  the  vicious  circle  of  noncon- 
Eumptlon  and  consequent  nonproductlon, 
are  more  than  possible.  We  who  have  lived 
through  a  depression  and  a  war  know  the 
meaning  of  this — and  let  us  remember  that 
we,  during  these  past  2  decades,  have  been 
the  fortunate  children  of  God  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Certainly  the  Intention  of  our  Holy  Father, 
'adequate  emplo3rment  at  a  Just  wage  for 
all,"  is  timely.  Through  this  statement  he 
has  sounded  the  call  for  cooperation.  'Men 
must  forget  differences  In  this  great  funda- 
mental program  of  p)ermanent  security.  The 
laboring  man  and  the  Industrialist  must  pool 
their  planning  and  their  efforts.  The  state 
must  stand  behind,  giving  aid  to  both.  Self- 
ishness and  greed  on  the  part  of  nations  or 
individuals  must  be  outlawed.  The  all- 
bountiful  God  has  given  to  His  children  a 
world  'n  which  there  is  more  than  enough  lor 
all.  He  leaves  It  to  the  Ingenuity  of  His  crea- 
tures to  work  out  the  Just  distribution  of  His 
gifts  In  the  economy  of  His  Divine  plan 
most  men  will  be  happy  with  sufllclent  work 
to  do  and  an  adequate  Income  to  care  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

"Both  Leo  XIII  and  Plus  XI,  in  their  mem- 
orable letters  Quadragesimo  Anno  and  Rerimi 
Novarum,  have  outined  the  proof  of  man's 
right  to  work  and  also  of  man's  right  to  a 
living  wage.  The  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  United  States  In  their  statements  have 
developed  these  proofs.  The  term  "adequate 
employment,'  used  by  the  Holy  Father  ex- 
pressing the  Intention  for  this  month,  can 
well  be  translated  to  mean  full  employment. 
This  specifically  means  that  aU  men  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  doing  the  work  they  are 
best  fitted  to  do  and  doing  that  work  under 
the  best  conditions  for  their  physical,  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  security. 

"PtUl  employment  docs  not  mean  a  return 
to  slave  conditions  of  long  hours  in  sweat- 
shops or  mines,  or  on  communal  farms. 
Full  emplyment  means  a  Just  distribution  of 
the  work  to  be  done  and  a  participation  In 
that  work  by  all  who  are  capable.  Man's 
dignity  and  freedom  must  be  guaranteed  and 
protected  in  any  program  of  full  employ- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time,  the  weak  or 
underprivileged  must  be  protected  from  the 
rapaclousness  of  selfish  men  who  make  use 
of  other  men  for  their  own  gain.  The  Jtist 
Intervention  of  the  state,  sometimes  as  pro- 
ponent and  sometimes  as  lunpire,  will  at 
times  be  demanded. 

"With  a  world  to  rebuild  and  with  millions 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  house,  adequate  employ- 
ment is  not  only  possible  but  It  Is  necessary. 
There  Is  more  than  enough  to  do,  and  men 
must  work  out  a  plan  of  doing  It. 

"Again,  the  pontiffs  and  the  bishops  have 
given  to  the  world  ample  definitions  on  what 
is  meant  by  a  Just  wage.  Today  more  than 
ever.  Catholic  economists  and  moralists  are 
Interested  in  the  full  meaning  of  a  living 
wage.  Particularly  are  they  Interested  in 
that  recompense  which  will  provide  not 
alone  for  a  man,  but  for  his  family. 

"It  must  provide  security  and  happiness  for 
the  father  and  for  his  wife  and  children. 
'A  wage,'  as  Pope  Pius  XI  has  so  well  said, 
'is  not  an  alms  but  Is  something  due  in 
Justice.'  Again,  men  and  nations  must 
unite  In  establishing  some  common  stand- 
ard of  living.  The  wage  level  of  the  Chinese 
coolie  and  the  sharecropper  in  the  United 
States  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
Pope's  idea  is  for  a  Just  wage  for  aU. 

"Let  us,  then,  beseech  the  Son  of  God 
through  the  love  of  His  sacred  heart  that 
He  ask  the  Father  to  send  again  the  Paraclete, 
the  Spirit  of  Wisdom,  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged In  working  out  the  plans  of  security 
and  peace  of  the  world.  Security  and  peace 
depend  upon  the  cooperation  of  men  with 
God  and  men  among  themselves.  But  this 
cooperation  Is  also  a  personal  thing.  You 
and  I  must  cooperate  by  our  prayers." 


Retirement  of  Col.  Edwin  N.  Hardy,  United 
States  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  AJtlZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  20  (.legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Colonel  Hardy  Retires," 
published  in  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Reviev;  of  September  4.  1945.  The  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  record  of  Col.  Edwin 
N.  Hardy,  who  Is  retiring  from  the 
United  States  Army  after  long  and  hon- 
orable service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLONS,    HABST    RZTiaES 

Arizona  people,  and  particularly  those  of 
us  who  live  In  Cochise  County,  want  to  say  a 
word  about  Col.  Edwin  N.  Hardy,  Cavalry, 
United  States  Army,  who  has  Just  relin- 
quished command  at  Port  Huachuca,  and 
w?'o  will  soon  retire  after  long  and  honorable 
service. 

We  are  glad  that  Colonel  Hardy  Is  per- 
mitted to  take  retirement  while  he  Is  hale 
and  hearty  and  In  position  to  enjoy  the 
relaxations  of  civil  life.  He  has  earned  that 
privilege  more  than  the  ordinary  Army  officer, 
because  he  has  completed  one  of  the  most 
difficult  assignments  ever  given  an  officer, 
and  his  record  is  a  remarkable  one.  Com- 
mand at  Huachuca  since  Colonel  Hardy  came 
has  required  not  only  high  executive  ability 
but  extraordinary  diplomacy  as  well.  Pew 
men  possess  this  rare  combination — Colonel 
Hardy  demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  was 
among  that  few. 

His  administration  of  the  expanded  facili- 
ties at  Huachuca  was  always  firm  but  fair, 
and  the  Government  will  find  no  breath  of 
scandal  during  his  administration.  His  re- 
lationships with  combat  troops  training  at 
the  post  were  always  cordial  and  fully  co- 
operative and  he  commanded  not  only  the 
respect  but  the  warm  friendship  of  the  gen- 
eral officers,  the  line  officers,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  men  who  received  their  training  at 
Huachuca.  He  Is  a  soldier,  well  grounded  In 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  American 
soldier.  He  is  a  leader  and  his  leadership  Is 
respected.  He  is  an  executive  and  men  of  all 
ranks  admire  his  abUltles. 

But  Colonel  Hardy's  greatest  accomplish- 
ment at  Fort  Huachuca  was  his  abUity  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  men  of  the  colored 
race  with  those  soldiers  and  civilians  of  the 
white  race.  His  problem  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  post  commander;  he  met  It  with 
Intelligence,  tolerance,  sympathy,  and  under- 
standing. And  during  his  long  tenure  of 
command  there  was  no  untoward  Incident, 
because  misunderstanding  was  met  squarely 
and  solved  promptly.  His  country  owes  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  outstanding  ac- 
complishment. Port  Huachuca  trained  two 
combat  divisions,  one  going  to  the  Pacific 
and  one  to  the  European  theater,  as  well  as 
many  other  colored  outfits  of  lesser  size. 
During  this  training  period  there  was  no 
race  trouble  because  Colonel  Hardy  met  every 
potential  promptly,  and  with  fairness  and 
understanding  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
personal  attention  settled  every  situation 
before  It  reached  the  trouble  stage. 

When  the  history  of  American  accomplish- 
ment during  World  War  n  Is  written,  that 
chapter  devoted  to  the  accomplishments  ot 
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the  Negro  soldier  should  contain  glowing  ref- 
erence to  the  ftcttviiies  oX  this  colonel  of 
Cavalry.  United  States  Army,  whose  efforts 
prevented  mtsunderstandir.Ks  and  establl.shed 
well  the  position  of  the  Negro  Ln  the  armed 
forces  of  this  country.  Certainly  Colonel 
Hardy  Is  entitled  to  a  major  portion  of  the 
credit  for  this  satisfactory  status. 

Arizona  people  are  glad  that  Colonel  Hardy 
will  continue  to  live  among  us.  Such  citizens 
are  sought  and  prized  by  this  growing  State. 


(Radio  news:     Japane*  occupation  pro- 
plan.)     Japan     has 


Govcraoieiit-Poikies  aad  the  SerriceiDan 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  VOKTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  8ZNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  20  {legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  a  young  soldier.  Mr.  Herschel 
Laskowitz,  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  of  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo, 
as  follows: 

PAXAMA.  Thursday.  August  30.  1945. 

Dkas  Folks  :  After  my  last  letter  you  people 
back  there  should  have  little  doubt  as  to 
where  I  stand  on  certain  Issues.  Since  last 
week.  little  has  happened  to  In  any  way 
alter  my  position.  I  still  stand  suspended 
In  midair  and  everything  seems  veiled  in 
tin  certainty. 

If  only  the  at^ioephere  would  be  cleared 
by  a  direct  statement  of  policy  one  could 
settle  back  momentarily. 

At  this  moment  great  historical  events  are 
taking  place.  Tokyo  Is  being  occupied  for 
the  flrst  time  In  Its  history  by  a  conquering 
army.  An  empire  In  Asia  is  no  more.  The 
erstwhile  nightmare  that  stalked  the  Orient 
In  the  form  of  the  Japanese  Empire  has  been 
dissolved.  It  has  actually  been  ground  Into 
the  dust  by  virtue  of  sclentiflc  miracles. 

All  the  magic  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  evU- 
est  of  sorcerers  has  been  exceeded.  The 
dissolution  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
should  ca\iae  even  the  most  phlegmatic  to 
quake  with  an  awareness  of  man's  realized 
poCentlal.  The  secret  of  the  universe  might 
be  at  hand — and  no  apparent  means  of 
checkmating  it. 

Still — we  are  confronted  by  the  everyday 
mundane  problems  of  finding  jobs  for  ex- 
clcrka.  factory  and  mill  workers,  miners, 
fanner*,  achool  teachers,  and  small  entre- 
prenetira.  Ironical  to  put  It  mildly.  Sci- 
ence can  harness  the  very  universe's  energy, 
and  sociological  problems  are  no  nearer  so- 
lution than  they  were  10  years  ago.  Thus 
we  hear  that,  rather  than  risk  unemploy- 
ment, we  retain  a  good  portion  of  an  army 
(and  all  armies  are  dated  as  of  the  dawn  of 
the  atomic  era).  So.  meanwhile,  the  work- 
ers in  war  Industries  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor  of  reconversion,  i.  e..  the  lads  who  made 
munitions,  tanks,  planes,  ships,  etc..  will  now 
have  first  crack  at  the  Job  of  making  autos, 
radios,  refrigerators,  etc.  Please  deny  the 
patent  logic  which  strikes  me  so  directly — 
If  you  will. 

Then,  we  face  the  realization  that  men 
over  36  years  old  are  to  be  spared  Induction 
Into  the  service,  which  raises  the  query: 
What  o*  the  lads  over  that  "crticlal"  age  who 
have  given  several  hazardous  years'  service 
already?  Enlighten  me.  if  you  will,  becau2>e 
I  am  frankly  nonplussed. 


Ideals  to  have  only 

the    Chinese    get 

By  the  way — 

emerge  as  a  great 

world  is  gradually 


we  patronize  Latin 

States  that  offers 

11  show  the  way  by 

;side  of  our  strong 

very   discouraging 

^ed  so  far  that  turn- 


ceedlng     according     to 

shown  the  ImpractlcabiUly  of  aggressive  Im- 
perialism.    Now    what   of   imperialism   gen- 
erally?     Are  the  espoused 
unilateral    meaning?     Do 
Hong  Kong  ana  Manchuria? 
China  shaU  undoubtedlj 
nation,  united. 

And  ao  this  war  wear^ 
settling  back  into  the  p^yune  atmosphere 
of  formal  peace.  Trying  days  are  ahead. 
We  must  implement  the  flctory  of  arms  with 
the  institutions  of  cooperation, 
the  United  SUtes  is  thfc  balance  wheel  In 
world  relations.  We  asa»ired  the  victory  In 
the  Orient  slnglehanded  (the  aid  of  other 
nations  was  supplement  iry  rather  than  es 
sentlal)  and  still  we  i  enounce  territorial 
ambitions:  we  cancel  lerd-Iease  obligations; 
which  should  cut  off  f\iti|re  bickering  on  the 
subject;  we  feed  Europe;; 
America.  It  Is  the  Unlt^ 
the  way  out,  and  we  sh4 
being  a  strong  friend  ale 
allies.  The  way  will 
often,  yet  we  have  venti 
ing  back  can  be  disastro(us. 

Regardless  of  all  thei  wondrotis  news  of 
late,  and  to  personalize  everything,  every- 
thing, is  disconcerting.  Tiie  personal  ele- 
ment is  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  shufSe  and 
the  astronomic  figures  b«ing  blithely  bandied 
has  reduced  the  Individ  jal  to  a  Lilliputian 
status.  He  is  virtually  impotent  In  deter- 
mining his  fortune.  Ruthlessly,  stealthily 
the  Inroads  of  totalitarian  thought  have 
washed  away  at  the  banks  of  personal 
strength.  Everybody  or  the  outside  looks 
anxiously  to  the  Government,  whereas  the 
serviceman  (that  lost  sight  of  anomaly 
within  the  fold  of  our  great  armed  services) 
thinks — yes  thinks  differently.  He  will  take 
a  rest  and  then  tear  down  the  stars.  He  will 
carve  out  his  own  little  destiny — which  will 
encompass  no  more  than  his  own  Just  deserts. 
He  will  have  a  hand  in  his  own  security — 
and  will  spurn  any  eflsrt  to  harness  him 
unduly. 

These  are  humorless  ti  noes.  The  void  shall 
be  painful.  The  transit  on  period  of  war  to 
peace  shall  have  its  shape  of  heartbreak  and 
hardship.  Some  of  the  imsmlling  shall  have 
need  of  more  than  a  11  ;tle  regeneration.  I 
have  seen  some  lads,  wl  th  a  smile  on  their 
lips,  who  have  undertones  of  surly  Im- 
patience and  psychic  restlessness.  They  are 
weary  lads  and  in  no  moxl  to  be  trifled  with. 
They  are  uprooted  and  know  it  ftill  well. 
They  also  know  that  tliose  roots  torn  loose 
once  don't  necessarily  take  fast  to  their  for- 
mer soil  They  are  ttrn,  damaged  roots. 
Some  fellows  see  no  further  than  their 
separation  from  the  service,  and  don't  care 
to,  since  they  realize  thi;  uncertainty  ahead. 

The  harvest  of  grim  cynicism  is  yet  to  be 
reaped — yet  reaped  it  >rill  be — as  the  eco- 
nomic conflict  becomes  1  act  in  the  brave  to- 
morrow. All  will  vie  foi  the  same  Joljs.  and 
all  will  reasonably  expect  their  re-creation. 
No  one  who  has  been  tl  rough  this  wants  to 
be  a  wage  slave 

And  so  It  goe» — in  t  le  ever  deverishlike 
circle — with  its  crazy  centrifugal  reasoning 
getting  us  nowhere.  Freedom  is  the  common 
goal — freedom  at  the  eai  liest  moment.  It  is 
the  dream,  the  goal,  tho  hope,  the  schemed 
of,  the  plotted  for,  the  jrayed  for,  the  ulti- 
mate design.    We  must  ]  asten  It. 

The  shape  of  the  perso  lal  present  Is  plainly 
lousy.  And  the  blackress  of  the  moment 
leads  to  the  blackness  cf  the  next  moment, 
and  so  on.  Where  can  t  only  lead?  Intro- 
spection is  an  ugly  habil .  and  I  suppose  that 
if  there  were  a  bandwagon  to  scramble  on 
that  would  be  the  thing  to  do.  But,  the  svnn 
of  all  personal  actions  t<day  seem  so  chaotic 
8s  the  gigantic  job  hunt  Is  about  to  be 
launched. 

Well,  don't  get  any  notions  of  materialism 
or  altruism  from  the  pr  seeding.    This  letter 


Is  just  the  sounding  board  of  one  disconso- 
late, brokendown  might-have-been  who  would 
like  to  Jostle  that  line  and  hasten  that  great 
hallelujah  day  when  yours  truly  once  again 
dons  the  mufti.  Pending  that  hour  and 
minute  the  gloom  settles  in  by  the  second. 
Please  spare  any  patience-urging  bromides. 
They  land  like  a  shell  In  a  swamp. 

So,  until  the  next  time  that  I  dare  muster 
the  raw  gumption  to  tell  the  plain  truth 
(this  Is  but  half-truth)  please  care  for  your- 
selves. 

Love, 

Hebschel. 


The  So-Called  Efficiency  of  the   Boston 
Navy  Yard 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOiMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACirosrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  deplorable  conditions 
existing  in  the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

Here  is  a  large  Naval  Establishment 
with  the  good  fortune  to  be  located  In 
that  part  of  our  country  where  the  finest 
mechanical  skill  and  knowledge  abound 
and  where  shipbuilding  and  repair  have 
flourished  for  generations. 

Here,  too.  is  the  section  which  has  fur- 
nished our  Nation  with  its  immortal  sea 
captains,  who  carried  our  flag  and  our 
commerce  to  every  port  in  the  world. 
And  here,  also,  in  our  own  day  and  in 
the  crisis  now  past,  we  have  fresh  evi- 
dence of  this  inborn  greatness,  for  it  was 
New  England's  shipyards  that  out- 
stripped the  world  in  the  production  of 
every  type  of  vessel  and  warship  afloat. 

The  men  and  women  whose  unremit- 
ting toil,  by  day  and  night  amid  the 
most  trying  conditions  imaginable,  made 
this  record  possible,  should  have  our  ever- 
lasting gratitude. 

With  the  victory  now  ours,  their  work 
is  done.  Today  they  are  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  their  peacetime  pursuits,  and  as 
quickly  as  reconversion  will  permit. 

In  their  desire  to  do  this,  the  employees 
of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  now  find  them- 
selves the  victims  of  favoritism  and 
abuse;  even  war  veterans  are  recipients 
of  the  same  type  of  unfair  treatment  and 
it  must  be  stopped. 

Probably  the  greatest  cause  of  com- 
plaint is  the  so-called  eflBciency- rating 
system.  This  system  is  administered  al- 
most wholly  by  supervisors  without 
proven  qualifications  for  their  present 
positions,  being  purely  temporary  ap- 
pointees for  the  war  emergency.  Nor- 
mally, these  would  be  replaced  by  ap- 
pointments from  a  civil-service  list  es- 
tablished by  open  competitive  examina- 
tion. 

The  fiood  of  protests  which  I  receive 
from  this  quarter  asks  only  for  justice 
and  fair  play.  These  men  and  women 
earnestly  desire  to  leave  their  present 
Government  jobs  in  good  standing  and 
with  no  blot  on  their  records.  And  in 
view  of  what  they  have  done,  we  can  do 
no  less  for  them. 
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With  this  in  mind,  I  urge  that  our 
Committee  on  Civil  Service  widen  its 
probe.  Let  there  be  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation in  this  matter  that  the  guilty  may 
be  punished.  I  ask  also,  that  the  present 
efficiency-rating  system  be  abolished 
forthwith  and  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  provide  an  open  competitive 
examination  for  all  supervisory  ratings. 


Private  Enterprise 

'        REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
reason  the  country  would  even  do  away 
with  our  system  of  private  enterprise 
would  be  if  it  failed  to  give  our  people  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  high  standard  of 
living.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  in- 
terested at  all  in  maintaining  this  system 
would  likewise  be  anxious  to  help  make 
the  system  work. 

I  am  advocating  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
2202  and  S.  380.  which  adopt  a  new  policy 
for  the  Federal  Government  in  studying 
the  employment  situation  of  the  Nation, 
and  making  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. This  bill  does  not  actually  provide 
full  employment,  but  it  sets  the  machin- 
ery in  motion  that  will  provide  it.  It  will 
still  have  to  go  through  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  are  the  very  people  who  are 
usually  the  strongest  supporters  for  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Those  who  block  full 
employment  and  make  our  system  work 
inefficiently  against  our  people  will  have 
to  accept  the  responsibility  when  and  if 
our  people  adopt  some  more  radical  form 
of  economic  system.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  be  to  blame  should  we  lose  our 
present  system.  The  true  friends  of  our 
economic  system  are  the  ones  who  are 
advocating  the  passage  of  the  full  em- 
ployment bill,  and  those  who  are  trying 
to  make  our  system  work  for  the  interests 
of  all  the  people. 

No,  I  do  not  contend  that  the  country 
owes  a  man  a  living,  but  it  does  owe  him 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  We 
cannot  constantly  adopt  new  and  more 
efBcient  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
continue  to  forget  the  individual.  Our 
technological  efficiency  has  developed  to 
such  an  extent  in  the  last  45  years  that 
we  have  increased  a  worker's  output,  or 
the  production  of  a  worker,  330  percent 
from  1900  to  1940;  and  since  1940  during 
the  war  it  has  increased  much  more  rap- 
idly. 

Right  now  we  should  give  more  atten- 
tion than  usual  to  the  problem  of  em- 
ployment because  of  the  reconversion 
probems.  We  must,  in  order  to  pay  our 
war  debt  without  noticing  too  much  of 
a  tax  burden,  keep  our  national  income 
high.  It  is  actually  a  legitimate  part  of 
our  war  effort  and  the  war  cost  to  get 
our  people  back  on  a  normal  basis.  The 
key  to  prosperity  is  full  employment. 

The  other  day  Colonel  Menninger, 
noted  Aimy  psychiatrist,  told  the  Bank- 


ing and  Currency  Committee  that  unem- 
ployment "will  directly  contribute  to 
making  many  veterans  into  confirmed 
invalids.  If  there  were  assurance  of  sus- 
tained employment  opportunities  for  all, 
this  possibility  would  be  of  less  concern." 
With  our  boys  streaming  in  daily  from 
overseas,  that  statement  deserves  serious 
consideration. 

Depressions  are  man-made,  and  pros- 
perity is  also  man-made.  It  is  just  a 
matter  of  choice.  The  people  want  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  it.  They 
do  not  want  another  depression  like  that 
which  followed  the  last  war.  God  pity 
Congress  if  it  lets  the  people  down  after 
they  have  won  the  war.  The  people  will 
support  Congress  in  this  move.  Let  us 
show  the  people  that  Congress  has  the 
courage  to  accept  its  responsibility. 


Establishment  of  a  Welfare  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  printed  an 
editorial  on  Tuesday,  September  18. 1945. 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  Wel- 
fare Department.  This  editorial  should 
be  of  interest  to  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  engaged  in  studying  reorganiza- 
tion authority.  It  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aid  to  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

Our  committee  is  at  this  time  seeking 
to  compile  an  account  of  the  Federal 
Government's  activities  which  relate  to 
the  problems  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. I  do  not  know  what  we  shall 
finally  conclude  as  a  result  of  the  study 
we  are  doing.  I  can  tell  you  that  we  have 
already  heard  in  person  witnesses  from 
31  Federal  agencies.  We  have  asked  for 
reports  from  41  others.  I  do  not  wish 
to  leave  the  impression  that  each  of 
these  agencies  has  as  its  main  respon- 
sibility some  health  or  social  service  ac- 
tivity. However,  we  have  found  that 
each  of  them  is  responsible  for  some 
functions  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
health  and  the  welfare  of  some  section 
of  our  population.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  there 
are  72  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
would  lend  themselves  to  consolidation 
in  one  department.  I  think,  however, 
that  these  simple  facts  do  clearly  indi- 
cate that  there  must  be  a  centering  of 
authority  beyond  any  point  we  have  yet 
reached.  Even  though  these  agencies 
may  be  found  to  be  doing  excellent  and 
worth-while  things,  the  confusion  and 
unevenness  of  the  result  in  the  States 
and  in  local  communities  is  inescapable. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  Subcommittee 
on  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped 
will  be  ready  with  some  suggestions  to 
the  Congress  in  the  very  near  future.  I 
believe  we  shall  be. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  emphasizes,  I  think. 


the  necessity  for  the  work  our  subcom- 
mittee is  engaged  in : 

WELFAHE  tEPAETMENT 

Promotion  of  the  general  welfare  Is  set 
forth  as  one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Constitution.  It  is  a  purpose 
which  can  be  effectively  advanced  in  so  highly 
Integrated  a  society  as  our  own  only  through 
cooperation  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  agencies  operating  at  the  State  and  local 
community  level.  To  discharge  the  Federal 
portion  of  this  cooperation,  we  urgently  need 
a  reorganization  of  the  scattered,  overlapping 
Government  bureaus  concerned  with  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  recreation,  social  Insur- 
anc,  and  related  services.  The  creation  of  a 
Federal  Department  of  Welfare  which  would 
embrace  them  all  has  been  recommended  in 
u  thoughtful  report  prepared  for  the  Wo- 
man's Foundation  by  Its  coi  :mlttee  on  re- 
organization of  community  services. 

The  recommendation  comes  opportunely 
and  fits  in  well  with  President  Truman's 
expressed  desire  to  concentrate  responsibility 
for  Federal  functions  in  the  hands  of  Cabinet 
officials.  The  varied  social -service  activities 
of  the  Government  need  coordination  under 
the  direction  of  a  Secretary  with  full  Cabinet 
status.  And  all  such  activities  should  be 
brought  within  his  jurisdiction,  just  as  all 
labor  activities  o\ight  to  be  brought  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Although  the  committee  report  avoided 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  agencies 
to  be  merged  and  suggested  appointment  of 
a  Presidential  commission  for  the  study  of 
this  problem,  it  seems  clear  that  the  pro- 
posed new  department  should  Include  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Social 
Security  Board,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  now  In  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administration. 

"Social  needs  change  as  the  social  and 
economic  framework  changes."  the  commit- 
tee report  points  out.  "In  a  highly  complex 
Industrial  society,  the  welfare  of  one  segment 
of  the  population  is  Inevitably  bound  up 
with  the  welfare  of  every  other  segment,  just 
as  one  region  of  our  country  Is  dependent 
upon  others.  The  war  has  made  this  In- 
creasingly clear  as  we  think  and  act  in 
unison."  This  Is  why  social  welfare  must  be 
looked  upon  and  dealt  with  as  a  national 
problem.  It  Is  why  community  efforts  must 
be  guided  and  assisted  from  Washington. 

The  real  job  of  promoting  welfare,  how- 
ever, must  be  done  In  the  communities  them- 
selves through  local  leadership  and  effort. 
A  Federal  depmrtment  can  and  should  pro- 
vide financial  aid,  planning,  administrative 
standards  and  research.  But  local  leader- 
ship, enlisting  the  fu'l  resources  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  energies  of  private  as  well 
as  public  bodies,  must  carry  forward  the 
actual  work  of  Improving  standards  of 
health,  education,  recreation,  and  security. 
There  Is,  as  the  committee  report  asserts, 
a  challenge  to  be  found  "In  buUdlng  a  new 
democracy  and  hence  a  new  citizenship 
through  volunteer  efforts  In  cooperation  with 
government." 


Outstanding  Labor-Management  Record  in 
the  Great  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GARDNER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  GARDNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  the  President's  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policies  is  beginning 
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to  operate  and  when  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  faced  with  rapidy  mounting  in- 
dustrial strife,  I  want  to  call  the  atien- 
tion  of  this  Congress  and  of  these  public 
officials  to  an  outstanding  record  of  In- 
dustrial achievement  in  the  Great  Miami 
Valley  of  Ohio  which  comprises  the 
entire  Third  Congressional  Ettstrict  of 
Ohio. 

In  this  congressional  district  labor 
and  management  have,  during  the  war 
emergencies,  achieved  the  most  out- 
standing record  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  Great  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio,  labor 
has  a  record  of  fewer  strikes,  fewer  work 
stoppages,  and  fewer  man-hours  Involved 
than  any  other  congressional  district  of 
simllai  slae  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
management  has  resulted  In  the  award- 
ing of  more  Army  and  Navy  E's  than  in 
any  other  congressional  district  of  sim- 
ilar size. 

This  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment ui  the  result  of  constant  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  by 
the  use  of  arbitration  in  all  matters  of 
dispute. 

This  record  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  diversified  industries  that 
are  represented  in  the  area.  In  the 
Great  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio  we  take  the 
raw  iron  ore  and  turn  it  into  pig  iron  and 
steel.  We  are  manufacturers  of  some 
of  the  largest  machine  tools  in  the  world. 
We  have  a  large  Diesel-engine  manufac- 
turing project  there.  In  the  city  of  Day- 
ton we  have  devoted  all  of  our  industrial 
capacity  to  the  war  effort. 

Throughout  this  entire  congressional 
district  and  area  of  the  Great  Miami  Val- 
ley all  labor  elements  are  represented  as 
bargaining  agents.  We  have  the  A.  P. 
of  L..  we  have  the  CIO.  and  we  have  the 
independent  unions.  In  all  cases  they 
have  kept  the  no-strike  pledge  practi- 
cally 100  percent.  This  has  been  possi- 
ble through  the  constant  arbitration  of 
disputes  between  labor  and  management. 
Virtually  all  labor  contracts  carry  what 
is  known  as  the  short  clause  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  simply  provides  that  all  dis- 
putes of  whatever  nature  should  be  arbi- 
trated. There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
include  In  the  contracts,  on  the  part  of 
management,  the  so-called  long  arbitra- 
tion clause,  which  sets  up  innumerable 
exceptions  to  the  questions  which  may  be 
arbitrated,  and  it  is  this  long  type  of 
arbitration  clause  which  is  causing  most 
of  the  trouble  in  the  Detroit  area. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Labor  Department  to  this  fact  and  ask 
that  they  do  nothing  that  will  disrupt 
the  amicable  relations  now  existing  in 
the  Great  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio. 


Discharges  From  the  Armed  Forces 

_,        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  ooNNKcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  ofiBce  is 
in  receipt  oi  literally  hundreds  of  let- 


ters from  GI's  all  overt  the  world  and  in 
the  States  who  desirg  separation  from 
the  Army  or  the  Na\|y  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  following  letter  Was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  my  constituent,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Ferguson,  of  Westporl  Conn.  Regard- 
less of  the  breezy  stjjle  of  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's correspondent.  It  Is  very  typical 
of  the  letters  I  am  receiving  daily  from 
men  who  are  part  of  tthe  service  troops 
who  did  not  get  sent  o^ferseas  during  hos- 
tilities. 

I  include,  likewise,  a  letter  from  our 
able  Governor,  Rasonoiid  E.  Baldwin,  who 
is  also  subject  to  many  appeals  and  pres- 
sures, and  the  letter  he  refers  to  me  is 
also  typical. 

From   my  own  f\lei; 
typical  examples  of  le 
rectly  to  me  by  men  nlow  overseas  in  the 
European  and  Pacific   theaters: 

WssTPORT.  CONN..  ieptembtT  12.  1945. 
Mt  D«a«  ISms.  Luci:  '  "he  enclosed  may  be 
worthy  of  a  place  In  yoi  r  flies  on  these  mat 
ters.    I  am  sure  It  Is  a  v  )lumlnous  one 
letter  was  written  to  n^  by 
stationed  In  ■  Cal 


I  have  selected 
ters  addressed  di- 


Two  years  ago  he  waa 
not  had  an  opportunity 
flclent  points  to  be  checced  out  of  the  Army. 
We  need  him  here  very  I  ladly,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  of  this  letter, 
might  be  Interested  In  reading 
of  view. 

Sincerely  yours. 


DiAR  Larn:    Most  of 


The 
who  is 


drafted  and  he  has 
to  accumulate  suf- 


I  Just  thought  you 
's  point 


J.  L.  PEBGTJ30N. 

AUGUST  29. 
my   friends,  the  Big 


Moguls,  shipped  overse^  before  your  con 
vinclng  letter  arrived  Those  who  remain 
are  mostly  Regular  Army  men  and  their  opin- 
ion Is  that  any  man  who  wants  a  discharge 
Is  "teched."  So  on  ths  basis  of  (1)  "You 
dont  want  to  leave  this  swell  deal  anyway" 
and  (2)  "Besides  your  business  Isn't  essen- 
tial" they  have  me  con  ered. 

If  the  W.  D.  has  Its  say.  they  will  damn 
soon  see  that  I  do  my  overseas  share,  seein' 
as  how  I've  been  luck  n'  my  way  through 
this  luxurious  domesti :  garrison  pitch  for 
31  months.  The  potihoU,  sniping,  and 
"slacker"  tone  in  some  of  the  recent  W.  D. 
announcements  would  be  Insulting  U  they 
weren't  so  humorously  gnorant.  What  they 
choose  to  Ignore  Is  thJ  t  you  went  overseas 
and  accumulated  point  i  If  they  ordered  you 
to.  Otherwise  you  sta;  ed  here  and  limited 
your  accumulation  to  a  surfeit  of  Array 
chicken,  brass-hat  variety.  And  you  could 
sing  "Mammy."  "Sonny  Boy"  and  the  Aloha 
Island  chant  for  days  <in  end,  and  you  still 
stayed  if  your  name  didn't  get  on  an  order. 
I  know.  For  the  very  selflsh  reajson  that  I 
was  fed  up  with  domesUc  nonsense  and  cov- 
eted a  position  on  a  I'aclflc  Army  daily.  I 
began  to  plague  varlom  crfOcers  down  here  as 
far  back  as  last  Decemb  tr  for  a  Pacific  trans- 
fer. Always  It  was:  ""\irhen  they  want  you. 
they'll  send  for  you."  3o  Im  still  here,  but 
rapidly  working  out  of  the  unwanted  stages 
by  virtue  of  the  W.  D.'n  dictum:  "AH  quali- 
fied men  who  haven't  )een  overseas  will  do 
their  share  by  seeing  o^rseas  service  before 
being  discharged." 

Six  solid  days  of  work  and  fctir  nights  a 
week  overtime  may  rot  con.mtute  doing 
their  "share  "  according  to  Waiihlngton.  but 
that's  what  this  silly  sdul  has  been  wrapped 
up  in  for  the  past  yeir.  and  prior  to  that 
there  was  a  year  and  a  Y.  alf  of  occasional  con- 
sclentloiis  effort  when  clrctimstances  per- 
mitted. But  it  WES  or  this  side,  therefore, 
I  probably  wasnt  doing  my  "share."  At  that, 
Im  not* sorry  for  myitlf.  I've  become  too 
fatalistic.  Btit  I'd  liks  you  to  know  why 
I'm  going  to  develop  i  postwar  Inhibition 
to  kick  every  Washingion  ex -Army  bureau- 


crat on  the  seat  of  his  mush-soaked,  water- 
logged brain. 

Only  sane  guide  to  my  future  In-or-out 
status  can  be  furnished  by  congressional 
action.  The  Inviolate,  uncompromising, 
stem  policy  of  the  War  Department  assuring 
at  least  2  more  years'  detention  if  the 
draft  Is  halted,  can  be  averted  only  by  con- 
gressional action  cutting  out  conscription  of 
wartime  soldiers  Into  the  peacetime  Army. 
(Have  you  also  noted  that  the  progressive 
Imaginative  War  Department  still  Insists  that 
voluntary  enlistments  be  for  3-year  periods, 
Just  like  the  merrle  old  days?) 

Well.  I  guess  the  iroral  of  this  one  Is: 
Write  your  Congressman.  Tell  him  you  know 
someone  who  wants  to  get  Just  one  thing 
out  of  this  Army — himself.  Tell  him  that 
at  32.  a  peculiar  guy  with  some  ambitions 
simply  cp.n't  enthuse  over  a  2-  or  3-year 
Army  policing  Job.  And  tell  him  that  the 
point  system  should  take  into  some  con- 
sideration the  "accidents  of  order"  which  we 
yokels  faithfully  abided  by  during  wartime. 

Thus  endeth  today's  sermon  from  here. 
What  morals  are  being  pointed  up  your  way 
these  days? 

Regards  to  all. 


Stati  or  CoNNwrncuT, 

EzccunvK  Chambess. 
Hartford,  September  17,  1945. 
Hon.  Clare  Boot  he  Luce, 

Congresswonian  from  Connecticut, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  REPRSSENTAxrvE  Luce:  Meny  letters 
are  coming  to  me  requesting  an  early  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces.  Appeals  are 
made  personally  and  by  others  in  behalf  of 
married  men  and  young  men  who  have  Just 
started  their  schooling  and  are  now  anxious 
to  get  back  and  go  to  college  again. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  here  Is  a  matter 
where  no  favoritism  should  be  shown.  We 
all  appreciate  that  some  plan,  fair  to  all,  must 
be  operated  In  granting  discharges  from  the 
service,  Just  as  a  plan  fair  to  all  was  carried 
out  to  induct  men  into  the  service.  I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  typical  letter 
which  comes  to  my  desk. 

I  am  writing  thus  to  you,  knowing  that 
you  have  these  matters  uppermost  in  mind 
and  believing  that  it  might  ba  helpful  to 
you  to  know  the  course  they  are  taking  here 
and  the  urgency  of  finding  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  solution. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am, 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Raymond  E.  Baldwin,  Governor. 


American  Red  Cross. 

August  22.  1945. 

Governor  Baldwin:  I  am  a  soldier  over- 
seas. The  war  Is  over,  and  my  problem  Is 
one  of  getting  home  again. 

I  have  a  wife  and  sen.  I  was  drafted  In 
November  1944.  My  son  was  born  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor.  My  total  points  for  discharge 
total  31.  My  chances  for  early  discharge 
appear  to  be  very  dim. 

My  wife  tried  living  on  her  $80  per  month 
allotment,  and  found  It  to  be  so  difficult  that 
she  was  finally  forced  to  go  to  work. 

We  own  our  own  home,  with  the  exception 
of  a  mortgage,  and  all  maintenance  expenses 
fall  on  her  unsteady  shoulders. 

During  my  absence  she  has  been  sick  sev- 
eral times  and  my  son  was  seriously  111  quite 
often  also.  The  worry  and  hard  work  since 
my  Induction  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on 
both  of  them.  The  worry  of  lonesome  nights 
and  the  longing  for  companionship  Is  ever 
present.  Youthful  years  are  being  wasted 
away,  they  will  never  return. 

I'm  26  years  oW.  I've  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed, but  a  man  can  take  these  things.  I 
worry  for  the  welfare  of  my  home  and  family. 
I  worked  long  and  hard  to  give  them  what 
they  have  today. 
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We  were  very  happy.  But  the  longer  we 
are  apart,  the  wider  the  gap  between  us  will 
grow.  Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  what  p)06- 
slble  value  can  the  Army  place  on  me?  I'm 
only  a  private. 

Must  I  spend  a  year  or  two  In  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  God-forsaken  countries?  WhUe 
my  family  Is  at  home  suffering  and  waiting 
for  me  to  return?  My  brain  cries  out  at  the 
Injustice  of  It  all.  Surely  my  son  needs  his 
father.  My  wife  has  sacrificed  enough. 
They  can't  fight  on  with  no  Incentive. 
Psychologists  agree  that  after  a  year  of  sepa- 
ration, man  and  wife  tend  to  drift  danger- 
ously apart.  Cannot  our  short-sighted,  llght- 
thlnklng  legislators  see  these  problems?  My 
wife  Is  now  holding  down  a  Job  which  some 
worthy  veteran  could  have. 

The  Army  delayed  the  drafting  of  fathers 
for  many  reasons.  Why  can't  I  obtain  an 
early  discharge  for  those  same  reasons?  The 
Army  doesnt  care.  They  have  me  now.  I'm 
a  good  soldier  and  they  hate  to  let  me  go. 
What  do  they  care  about  my  problems? 

My  only  hope  Is  to  appeal  to  you,  to  ask  you 
to  exert  what  Influence  you  have,  to  relieve 
all  us  married  men  from  the  Army  now. 

I  appeal  to  your  clear  thinking,  to  see  the 
many  problems  which  we  married  fathers 
face.  We  all  vote — we  all  vote  for  good  men. 
We  vote  for  men  that  will  help  us  when  we 
need  help. 

I  ask  you  to  act  on  this  request,  to  get 
married  fathers  out  of  the  Army  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

My  present  worries  Include  a  tonsil  oper- 
ation for  my  son.  my  house  needs  painting 
very  badly,  my  wife  needs  companionship 
and  help,  my  son  needs  his  daddy,  plus  the 
many  problems  of  married  life  that  need 
early  solution. 

The  Red  Cross  Is  of  no  earthly  help  to  me  or 
my  wife.  They  have  been  stalling  my  wife 
indefinitely  about  my  son's  tonsil  operation. 
Most  sincerely. 


Rain  am  Lech,  Germany, 

August   29.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Luce:  The  men  of 
this  organization  wish  to  congratulate,  en- 
courage, and  back  you  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  for  proposing  more  work- 
able, democratic,  and  redtapeless  plans  for 
the  discharge  of  veterans.  We.  the  under- 
signed, heartily  approve  the  plan  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  veterans  of  2  years'  service  or  more. 
Although  the  public  was  misled  to  believe 
that  the  existing  point  system  was  a  fair 
method  to  discharge  veterans — we  know  that 
a  fair  poll  of  soldier*'  thought  and  opinion 
has  never  been  taken. 

It  Is  our  honest  opinion  that  the  point 
system  would  never  have  survived,  let  alone 
been  considered,  had  a  poll  been  taken.  As 
one  authority  of  this  statement  we  refer  to 
our  overseas  edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
In  which  there  has  never  been  anything  ex- 
cept complaints  about  that  system.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  few  democratic  outlets  avaUable  for  sol- 
diers' opinion  and  therefore  a  fair  cross- 
section  of  soldiers'  thought. 

The  2-year  plan,  which  Is  much  more  prac- 
tical. Is  the  only  rapid  workabl<>  solution  now 
that  both  wars  have  termlnattd.  Any  other 
plan  of  release  would  prove  unworkable  In 
so  vast  an  organization  where  individual 
consideration  would  mean  months  of  delay 
and  typical  Army  red  tape.  W.5  feel  It  Is  an 
Improvement  Insofar  as  It  does  not  give 
special  credit  to  individuals  but  takes  vet- 
erans as  a  group,  the  same  method  in  which 
we  were  Inducted. 

Under  the  present  ;>olnt  system,  men  with 
a  years  of  service  or  more  and  aotual  combat 
would  only  be  regarded  with  the  Indefinite 
assignment  as  troops  of  occupitlon,  which 
•dds  to  the  continued  lowering  of  our  morale. 


A  regard  of  this  t3rpe  makes  It  appear  that 
our  previous  sacrifices  are  not  appreciated 
by  the  folks  back  home.  The  2-year  plan  Is 
the  first  definite  step  taken  to  remedy  this 
situation.  We  feel  that  this  shows  yotir 
appreciation  and  understanding. 

It  Is  agreed  upon  here  that  the  army  of 
occupation  should  be  made  up  of  volunteers 
and  recent  Inductees.  We  who  have  served 
2  years  or  more  and  risked  our  lives  In  com- 
bat feel  It  Is  most  unjust  to  sacrifice  the 
remaining  years  of  our  lives  In  the  Army.  If 
this  requires  the  Inducting  of  fathers.  Is  It 
any  more  unjust  to  caU  on  fathers  to  serve 
during  peacetime  than  It  w'as  to  subject  them 
to  the  perils  of  an  all-out  war? 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  draft  quotas 
should  easily  be  met  since  one-time  essential 
men  in  industry  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Those  essential  men  who  have  enjoyed  the 
comforts  of  home,  security,  and  wartime  pros- 
perity are  now  free  for  active  eervice  In  the 
armed  forces  probably  for  a  shorter  period  of 
less  hazardous  service  than  ours. 

When  Representative  PAtn,  W.  Shafxi  said 
that  the  point  system  of  dlacharge  "has  not 
worked  out  and  in  many  cases  has  been  gross- 
ly unfair,"  we  consider  It  a  vast  understate- 
ment. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  a-year  plan  meets 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  Congress  and  Is 
put  speedily  Into  action. 
Respectfully, 


Note. — In  addition  we  would  like  to  pre- 
sent the  following  statistics: 

a.  Of  the  162  men  available  out  of  a  total 
of  184  enlisted  men.  152  men  agreed  with  the 
opinions  and  proposals  of  this  letter. 

Percent 

Yes _ 94 

No. 6 

b.  The  signers'  points  ranged  from  low 
scores  of  6  and  7  to  the  highest  of  85  points. 
The  average  mean  score  Is  55. 

c.  Out  of  all  the  signers  20  percent  of  the 
men  have  under  2  years'  service  at  present. 

This  is  certainly  Indicative  as  to  how  the 
most  men  feel  about  present  methods  and 
what  they  hope  to  bring  about.  We  l)elleve 
that  If  a  poll  were  to  be  taken  of  the  Army, 
this  proposed  plan  would  meet  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  It  has  here.  Another  copy  of 
this  letter  has  been  sent  to  Chairman  May 
with  the  complete  152  signatures. 

In  the  Pacific,  1945. 

Mt  Dear  Concresswoman  :  I,  as  you,  am 
from  Connecticut.  I  miss  my  home  and 
family. 

The  war  had  to  be  won,  I  know.  But  I 
also  feel  that  I  and  others  here  with  me 
should  be  able  to  see  our  people  after  giving 
more  than  3  years  of  our  time  and  energy  to 
the  prosecution  of  this  great  battle.  Myself 
and  mo  e  than  20  others  from  our  great  State 
of  Connecticut  have  given  our  all  In  this 
mighty  struggle.     Still  we  are  only  human. 

We  do  have  feelings,  even  though  the  hard- 
ships we've  been  forced  to  endure  have  at 
times  been  almost  too  much  to  bear.  This, 
I  realize,  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with. 
Therefore,  I  shall  be  explicit  and  to  the  point. 

We  want  to  see  and  be  with  our  loved  ones. 
They  also  are  greatly  concerned  as  to  the 
reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  receive  at 
least  a  furlough.  As  you  know,  furloughs 
have  bee^.  authorized  by  the  War  Department 
after  completion  of  two  or  more  years  of 
service  overseas. 

But,  obviously,  that  was  Just  another  piece 
of  paper  for  this  unit.  We  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  transportation  and  re- 
placements are  and  have  not  been  available 
to  an  extent  great  enough  to  allow  more  than 
an  average  of  5  men  of  a  possible  225  to  return 
per  month.  In  the  meantime  we  have  made 
extensive  Inquiry  of  other  organizations 
throughout  the  Islands  of  much  less  strength. 
These  units  state  that  few  men  of  said  units. 


or  rather  no  men  of  said  units,  have  more 
than  30  or  32  months  at  most  that  are  re- 
ceiving furloughs.  Why  Is  it  necessary  to 
hold  us  who  have  done  our  di!ity  and  have  no 
bad  time?  Remember,  we  have  never  been 
In  our  home  State  since  we  left  home  (the 
latest  man  was  Inducted  May  8) .  and  we  now 
have  3  years  overseas.  None  of  us  men  has 
less  than  39  months  of  service,  and  we  are 
all  service  troops.  But  we  also  have  heen 
classified  nonessential.    Need  I  say  more? 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  your  undivided 
attention. 

Sincerely, 

Pvt. . 

Headquarters  Detachment. 


Postwar  Employment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICMIOAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  July  27.  1945: 

Friends  and  neighbors,  those  of  you  who 
have  heard  me  speak  on  this  program  be- 
fore win  remember  the  many  times  I  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
highest  possible  level  of  employment  after 
the  war.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  if  this 
country  Is  to  achieve  economic  stability  and 
security  for  its  citizens,  we  must  plan  now 
for  an  economy  which  can  support  a  work- 
ing population  of  60,000.000  people. 

Not  only  must  we  have  full  production 
and  ftill  employment  but  we  must  have  em- 
ployment at  decent  living  wages.  A  very 
one-sided  picture  of  the  wartime  earnings  of 
workers  generally  has  been  presented  to  the 
public.  Of  course  it  Is  true  that  wages  now 
are  relatively  high  In  some  industries  and 
In  some  areas,  but  contrary  to  widespread 
belief.  American  workers  are  not,  even  to- 
day, on  a  silk-shirt  budget. 

I  think  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  there 
will  be  efforts  made  when  the  war  emergency 
Is  over,  and  the  labor  market  Is  not  so  tight, 
to  scale  down  wage  levels.  Of  course  this 
will  be  resisted,  and  I  hope  successfully,  by 
the  labor  unions. 

One  of  the  ways -In  which  we  can  main- 
tain a  decent  level  of  wages  In  general,  is  to 
put  a  reasonable  floor  under  wages,  to  estab- 
lish a  reasonable  minimum  wage  for  those 
industries  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
law.  These  are  the  great  bulk  of  enterprtses 
which  engage  In  Interstate  commerce. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever  achieve  an 
economy  of  abundance,  of  full  production, 
and  full  employment  while  millions  of  our 
working  citizens  are  paid  at  substandard 
rates,  or  even  at  the  rates  of  pay  now  recog- 
nized as  legal  minlmums  imder  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

The  number  of  employed  persons  who  to- 
day are  unable  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  on  their  present  wages  Is  not 
a  small  part  of  our  total  working  poptilation. 
Nor  are  these  substandard  wages  confined  to 
so-called  backward  or  sweatshop  industries. 
or  to  partlciilar  geographic  areas.  The  num- 
ber of  impoverished,  although  employed, 
workers  Is  a  serious  threat  to  our  whole 
national  economy. 

More  than  2.000.000  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed at  rates  below  40  cents  an  hour. 
More  than  5,000,000  are  earning  less  than 
50  cents  an  hour,  and  10.000.000  workers,  more 
than  one-third  of  all  those  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, earn  less  than  65  cents  an  hour. 
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These  low  rat«^  have  b*en  a  aeiiovn  drag 
on  the  war  effort.  Their  effect  has  been  to 
drive  workers  away  from  such  vital  war  In- 
dustries as  lumber,  textiles,  and  apparel 
where  a  rate  less  than  65  cents  an  hour  Is 
paid  to  more  tlrnn  half  the  wage  earners. 
Other  war  Industries  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience when  high  percentages  of  woi  leers 
received  wages  too  low  to  svutaln  them  and 
their  families. 

In  the  year  1943 — a  year  of  relatively  high 
wage  rates — 30  percent  of  families  and  em- 
ployed single  persona  In  the  United  SUtes 
earned  less  than  tl.500  a  year.  Research 
studies  made  by  reliable  private  and  public 
organizations  show  that  a  decent  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  a  family  of  4  would 
require  earnings  of  rt  least  75  cents  an  hour 
assuming  year-rovmd  employment  at  40 
hoxirs  a  week.  Prom  these  figures  you  can 
see  that  a  very  algnifl  -ant  proportion  of  our 
people  must  have  been  living  under  far  less 
than  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living. 

L«t  us  aarume  that  we  will  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  (JO.OCOOOO  Jobs  after  the  country 
has  weathered  the  period  of  reconversion. 
We  will  then  have  more  people  gainfully  em- 
ployed— contributing  to  tte  national  welfare 
than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  However, 
even  at  this  high  rate  of  emplojrment,  our 
national  economy  will  not  be  running  at 
prosperity  speed  If  It  Is  bogged  dovra  with  a 
30-percent  de^welght  of  wage  earners  who 
cannot  pay  their  own  way  because  they  are 
underpaid. 

Prosperity  for  the  Nation  Is  primarily  de- 
pendent on  one  thing  and  that  is  purchasing 
power.  If  a  large  proportion  of  the  consum- 
ing public  la  kept  at  a  minimum  Itvel  of 
purchasing  power,  earning  only  enough  to 
keep  allvt.  you  Just  cannot  have  an  expand- 
ing purchasing  power.  The  ability  to  buy 
goixls,  the  materials  turned  out  by  the  ma- 
chines that  provide  the  Jobs,  has  to  be  shared 
by  all  the  people  if  we  want  to  keep  Uie 
machtnea  runalnf,  if  w«  want  to  have  the 
Joba. 

Fred  Vinson,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, m  hU  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress while  he  wa4  serving  as  Director  of  War 
Kobilisatlon  and  Reconversion,  made  this 
•Utement:  '•  •  •  As  far  as  our  national 
•conumy  is  concerned.  It  would  be  disastruua 
to  go  back,  for  we  mould  be  going  back  to 
the  mla«ry  of  masa  unemployment  " 

He  salt  that  aft*r  the  war,  "the  American 
economy  must  be  dynamic,  with  ex,)Anding 
bualneaa.  expanding  markeu,  expanding  em- 
ployment and  fjppor:  unity.  The  American 
people  ail  in  the  pleanant  predicament  of 
having  to  learn  to  live  ftO  percent  better  than 
tAey  have  ever  lived  before  " 

And  that  la  the  inescapable  fact.  We  have 
durlnif  the  war  ye«\rt  built  a  production  that 
makes  it  impoaalbie  for  us  to  go  back  to  the 
good  old  days  If  we  want  to  malnuin  the 
machine  we  have  built,  to  convert  it  to  the 
waya  of  peace,  we  have  got  to  go  forwnrd  to 
A  proaperity  which  Increasingly  embraces 
more  and  more  piHjple. 

It  Is  from  this  point  of  view  that  It  le 
poeaible  to  gain  sn  Intelligent  persi)ectlve 
on  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  low 
wages.  An  unemployed  worker  or  an  under- 
paid worker  u  a  drain  on  the  whole  working 
force,  a  charge  against  the  total  national 
welfare. 

Low  wmgea,  even  during  the  war  yean  have 
meant  poverty,  sicknwM,  crime  and  unpro- 
ductiveness for  millions  of  American  work- 
ers. Just  aa  substandard  wa^ee  have  aerl- 
otialy  weakened  our  war  effort,  they  will 
threaten  our  chaitcee  of  <«conomic  security 
after  the  war  wheii  we  hope  to  profit  from 
our  war-learned  loMons. 

Maintaining  a  hl^h  wtiKe  level  throughout 
the  country  Is  not  b<5  much  a  sentimental 
ooncern  for  the  underprivileged  worker  or  his 
family,  as  it  is  a  vital  concern  for  the  total 
national  welfare.  We  must  maintain  the 
highest  possible  level  of  purcttasiag  power  in 


order  to  oil  the  wheals  of  prosperity  after 
the  war,  and  It  seems  1  o  me  that  this  amend- 


does  for  the  gradual 
wages  to  75  cents  an 


ntent.  providing  as  it 
Increase  of  minimum 
hour,  Is  a  necessary  fltTst  step  toward  creat- 
ing a  healthy  base  for  the  period  after  the 
war.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Increase  in 
these  low  rates  would,  even  If  adopted  Im- 
mediately. Interfere  la  any  way  with  the 
present  stabinzatlon    Togram. 

The  workers  who  v  ould  be  affected,  and 
over  a  period  of  2  yenrs  this  might  add  tip 
to  about  1  COCO  000.  are  the  worJters  who  have 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living  during  the  irar  yean;.  They  have 
not  had  wage  Increases  which  In  any  degree 
compensated  for  the  lacreased  coets  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  es»«ntlal8  during  the  war. 
They  will  ff.ce  the  perl  3d  of  reci^n version  and 
the  postwar  years  wllh  no  becklog  of  sav- 
ings. 

If  they  remain,  theie  millions  of  workers,' 
In  the  same  position  of  depressed  earnings 
after  the  war  as  they  i  low  occupy  In  relation 
to  the  total  working  f  jrce,  they  will  serve  to 
weaken  the  national  ( ffort  toward  Increased 
consumer  production.  Their  low  earnings 
will  make  It  Impcssibli  i  for  American  workers 
generally  "to  learn  to  live  50  p<!rcent  better" 
as  Secretary  Vinson  winted  out  they  will 
have  to  after  the  war  In  order  to  make  use 
of  our  expanded  productive  machinery. 


The  Secretfuy  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OW  FEWWItXVAWtA 


IN  THI  ROUSE  OP 


REPRESliarrATIVIS 


Thursday.  Sepiember  20.  19iS 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  Include  ths  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  ol  September 
19,  1940: 

THx  iscamRT  or  war 

In  midsummer  of  IMO,  under  preaaure  of 
German  and  Japntu-««  aggreeslon,  the  United 
States  was  moving  strlftly,  inovltably,  and 
among  a  confusion  of  iroices  to\s'ard  Involve- 
ment in  the  most  widespread  and  terrible 
war  In  history.  Them  were  some  who  saw 
this.  There  were  mnny  who  did  not.  One 
who  did  read  the  futu  e  correctly  was  Henry 
L  Sttmson,  a  llfeioni?  flcpubllcaa  who  prob- 
ably disagreed  with  mcst  things  domeatlcally 
Prealdent  Roosevelt  had  ever  done.  On  June 
18,  1940,  over  the  radlii,  Mr,  Stimson  warned 
his  countrymen  of  wh4t  lay  abend  and  sub- 
mitted a  program  of  \that  he  believed  must 
be  done  to  avoid  rntactrophe.  The  next  day 
President  Roosevelt  otcred  him  the  Secre- 
taryship of  Wor     He  liccepted.     Read  out  of 


his  party  aa  a  political 


by  the  Senate  aa  a  patriot,  he  took  office  a 


few  davs  later.  Now 
later,  the  war  fought 
victory,   on   the   eve 


traitor  but  conllrmed 


more  than   6   yeara 

through  to  complete 

^f   h!s   wventy-elghth 


birthday,  he  finally  re  inquishes  the  Job  he 
haa  worked  at  so  patl  intly  and  so  lucceas- 
fully. 

We  are  so  close  to  t^e  fact  thut  It  Is  dlfll- 
cult  to  appreciate  the  nagnltudc  of  the  Mili- 
tary iBUbllBhment  thi  t  haa  been  fashioned 
by  Mr  Stimson  In  hl4  S  years  us  Secretary 
of  War.  When  he  took  Aifllre  our  Army  totaled 
fewer  than  aOOOOO  mft>,  poorly  trained  snd 
poorly  armed  A  few  vteeka  ago  t  reached  a 
peak  of  1,600,000  and  was  the  »)est.tralned 
and  beat -equipped  Arn  y  In  the  world,  or  In 
the  history  of  the  woild.  Mr.  liitlmaon  dU 
rected  the  expenditure  of  more  than  half  of 
the  WOO  000,000,000  wlilch  the  war  cost  the 
United  StHteo.    He  wai    one  of  the  key  ad- 


ministrators   In    one    of    the    outstanding 
mobiliKittons  of  a  nation  fen:  war. 

But  Mr.  Btlmson's  service  to  his  country 
go«  beyond  that  of  the  last  5  years,  great  aa 
have  been  the  accomplishments  of  that 
period.  In  every  public  office  he  has  held, 
and  they  have  been  many — United  States 
district  attorney  In  New  York,  Secretary  of 
War  under  President  Taft,  Governor  General 
of  the  PhUlpplnes,  and  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Hoover,  to  name  only  the 
major  ones — he  has  made  an  outstanding 
record.  Had  all  of  the  signatories  of  the 
Nine  Power  Pact  strongly  backed  his  con- 
demnation of  Japanese  aggression  In  Man- 
churia In  1931,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  we  might  never  have  had  to  flsht  the 
war  now  ended,  either  In  the  Pacific  or  In 
Europe.  It  probably  's  little  remembered 
that  In  1935  he  saw  the  Spanish  civU  war  aa 
a  forer\inner  of  things  to  come  and  con- 
demned our  embargo  on  weapons  to  the 
Spanish  Government.  Mr.  Stimson  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  American  people 
In  the  continuing  crises  of  these  years.  As 
Secretary  of  War  he  has  made  half  of  a  mag- 
nificent team  with  General  Marshall.  He  haa 
run  his  Department  with  the  ability  that 
comes  from  Inunense  experience  and  power 
to  make  decisions.  Since  December  1911  he 
has  fixed  his  Iron  will  on  one  purpose,  and 
one  purpose  only — victory.  The  Nation  owes 
him  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitude. 

It  Is  impossible  to  think  of  Mr.  Stimson 
as  Secretary  of  War  without  thinking  at  the 
same  time  of  his  Under  Secretary.  Appar- 
ently one  of  the  few  conditions  Mr.  Stimson 
laid  down  in  accepting  the  post  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  that  he  be  allowed  to 
select  his  own  aaslatanta.  One  of  the  first  he 
picked  was  Federal  Judge  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son, whom  he  called  almost  Immediately  from 
KP  detail  at  Platuburg,  where  Mr.  Patterson 
waa  spending  a  vacation  from  the  bench  by 
preparing  himself  for  a  combat  assignment  in 
the  war  he  too  saw  was  Inevitable.  To  him 
Mr.  Stimson  turned  over  ths  oncroua  Job  of 
making  certain  of  the  production  of  the  wea- 
pons that  would  be  needed. 

For  S  yean  these  two  have  worked  together 
at  the  biggest  military  job  ever  given  two 
civilian  soldier*— both  held  combat  commU- 
•lons  in  Prance  in  the  Plrst  World  War -and 
It  Is  as  fitting  an  end  to  their  osscclatlon  as 
could  be  devised  for  the  aide  now  to  succeed 
his  chief.  Like  Mr,  Stimson,  the  now  Secre- 
tary never  will  leave  anyone  in  doubt  as  to  bis 
position  on  any  important  question  having  to 
do  with  the  Army.  Like  Mr.  SUraion.  Judge 
Patterson  seems  to  have  but  one  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  any  question;  la  it  In 
the  public  Interest? 

Disagree,  as  many  have  and  will,  with  both 
Mr.  StUnson  and  his  successor,  on  minor 
points,  no  one  can  say  of  either  that  he  ever 
compromised  with  tola  oonsclenoe  or  ever  let 
down  his  country  on  any  important  lasue. 
Our  country,  and  more  than  our  country,  the 
world,  has  been  fortunate  that  during  tlie 
last  0  years  we  have  had  Mr  Stimaon  ns  our 
Secretary  of  War.  It  la  equally  fortunote 
that  there  is  at  hand  ao  tried  and  so  able  a 
sucoeeeor.  No  men  deserve  better  of  their 
countrymen. 


S«riout  HousiBf  SborUfa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaaactttmTa 

IN  THE  HOUn  OP  MnwmDITATIVES 

Thuraday.  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
OPA  waa  obliged  to  extend  the  time  of 
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an  eviction  notice  from  3  l,o  6  months, 
because  people  so  evicted  foimd  difficulty 
In  finding  housing  accommodations. 

This  points  graphically  to  our  shelter 
problem. 

The  millions  of  returning  veterans  will 
further  co,mplicate  this  critical  situation. 

American  democracy  has  its  roots  in 
the  family  and  the  home.  Without  this 
sound  foundation  all  else  is  meaningless. 
Our  workers  need  proper  housing  for 
their  health.  Our  families  need  it  for 
their  comfort  and  happineJ5.  And  our 
Nation  needs  an  environment  that  will 
encourage  and  inspire  our  pieople. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  are  forced  to 
live  in  unhealthy,  unsafe,  and  crime- 
breeding  slums  that  were  ccmdemned  as 
far  back  as  1885.  They  still  cxist.in  these 
overcrowded  firetraps  because  there  is 
no  place  else  to  go. 

All  this  in  the  face  of  a  construction 
Industry  that  collapsed  completely  in 
1929  and  has  never  fuUj'  recovered. 
Among  our  mechanics,  those  In  the  build- 
ing trades  have  suffered  most  severely. 

Property  values  have  decli  led,  munici- 
pal financial  problems  have  increased, 
industry  has  been  scared  away  from 
many  areas  and  this  total  neglect  Is 
breeding  a  domestic  crisis  ol  major  pro- 
portions. 


Speak  Up,  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PBNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVE8 
Thursday,  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki  In  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  by  Lynn 
Peiklns,  from  the  Plttaburili  Sun-Tele- 
graph: 

arxAK  vr,  AMcaiCA 
(By  Lynn  Perkins) 

I  believe  in  America,  and  I  telleve  In  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  which  lias  built  this 
country  Into  the  mightiest  enteiprlse  of  free- 
dom which  the  world  has  ever  cnown. 

There  Is  certainly  nothing  nnwsworthy  In 
my  believing  this.  Millions  of  people  have 
the  same  belief.  The  only  unusual  fact,  In 
my  case,  Is  that  I  believe  it  and  also  happen 
to  be  young. 

That  combination  Is  quite  a  rarity  today. 

The  truth  is  thst  youth  has  lost  Its  belief 
In  free  enUrprlse,  Pew  are  actually  op- 
posed—but few  are  In  support.  During  the 
last  30  years  the  growing  generation  has  been 
submitted  to  a  constant  bsrricge  of  prop- 
aganda which  has  discredited  capltallam  and 
private  enterprise. 

Ivaa  the  huge  moas-appeitl  mediums, 
whoa*  very  life  depondv  upori  capitalism, 
have  taken  part  In  laughing  at  private  busl- 
nees. 

Magaaines,  newspapers,  movies,  comic 
strips,  the  radio  and  most  other  mass-appeal 
mediums  have.  In  a  roundabout  way.  pro- 
moted the  ridicule  of  private  busineos  and  the 
businessman.  Success  has  beer  consistently 
sneered  at  aa  bourgeois. 

The  same  subtle  sneers  bavi  been  sand- 
wiched into  the  teschlugs  In  icbools.    The 
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net  result  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  youth 
Is  either  neutral  or  in  opposition  to  cap- 
italism. Capitalism  has  to  the  minority  be- 
come a  monster — and  the  the  majority  a 
ridiculous  fat  man  with  the  money  bags. 

Synchronized  with  this  planned  ridicule  of 
private  enterprise  has  been  a  wide-spread  but 
Ilttle-seen  machinery  which  has  tirelessly 
worked  in  the  promotion  of  socialism.  It 
Is  known  as  liberalism  to  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  see  It  too  clearly.  To  those  who 
have  wanted  a  more  naked  name.  It  Is  known 
bluntly  as  communism. 

Communism  has  marched  behind  the  ban- 
ners of  the  progressives. 

Talk  to  any  young  person  of  any  Intelli- 
gence and  you  will.  99  times  out  of  100.  get 
the  reaction  that  some  mcx-e  or  less  vague  sort 
of  socialism  is  progressive — that  capitalism 
is  reactionary. 

Few  are  In  favor  of  communism.  But  be- 
cause they  no  longer  believe  In  free  enterprise, 
mlUions  of  young  people  are  potential  push- 
overs for  the  planner  and  promoters  of  alien 
Ideology. 

However,  alien  or  not,  this  Ideology  has 
offered  Ideals  and  something  to  believe  In. 
Because  it  has  talked  loudly  and  widely  of 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  common  man  It  has 
drawn  to  Itself  thoee  millions  of  young  people 
who  rxaturally  yearn  for  a  forward-looking 
Ideal. 

Communism — and  the  socialisms  and  lib- 
eralisms which  it  uses  as  a  smoke  screen — 
talks  so  well  of  the  wonderful  things  which 
it  does  for  people;  It  has  talked  so  much  that 
liberals  and  progressives  never  think  to  ask 
for  any  proof.  Doped  with  26  years  of  devl- 
oiu  propaganda  the  younger  generation  be- 
lieves in  a  vague  sort  of  way  that  socialism 
and  planning  will  automatically  bring  about 
the  prosperous  conditions  which  communism 
has  talked  about  *  •  *  and  which  cap- 
ltallam baa  brought  about  all  around  them, 
without  their  realizing  it. 

All  the  Communist  writings  from  liara  and 
Bagala  to  Harold  Laakl  and  larl  Brnwder  have 
not  a  single  faot  or  figure  to  show  that  com- 
munism has  done  anything  to  make  life  more 
interesting,  more  comforuble.  or  more 
amusing. 

Communists  talk  of  dialectic  material- 
ism and  their  whole  Ideology  is  based  on 
material  things.  But  all  their  wrltlnKs  and 
all  their  words  are  not  one-thouRimdth  un 
impressive  as  a  single  page  torn  from  the 
olasslfled  telephone  directory  of  any  town  in 
the  United  States, 

For  there,  in  black  and  white,  are  goods 
and  services  which  sUgger  the  Imagination. 

Unless  capltallam  can  regain  the  faith  of 
young  Ainerica,  It  will  inevlUbly  be  defeated 
by  tolalliarlan  socialism.  All  the  strength 
and  power  and  wonder  of  free  enterprise  will 
avail  It  nothing  if  It  has  lost  the  belief  at 
thinking  Americans  under  the  age  of  30, 

How  fantastic  It  seems  that  the  American 
oommlea  could  take  over  the  country.  And 
how  fantastic  it  seemed,  13  years  ago,  that  a 
funny  little  man  with  a  tooth-brush  mus- 
tache could  take  over  Europe. 

Capitalism  has  got  to  stop  laughing  at  It- 
self, has  got  to  stop  apologising. 

Using  Its  whole  giant  machinery  of  per- 
suasion, capitalism  must  sell  the  truth  to  the 
Nation's  youth. 

Capitalism  must  create  an  Ideology  to  tell 
Its  story  and  its  purpose— an  Ideology  as 
attractive  and  progressive  as  socialism  seems. 

Youth  must  be  shown  thst  through  Its 
own  lark  of  fslth  In  a  free  way  of  life  it  stands 
In  peril  of  living  In  s  rationed  world. 

Amusingly  and  dramatically,  free  enter- 
prise must  tell  Ite  story  to  the  young  peoi)le 
of  America— tell  it  In  all  the  mass-appeal 
mediums  of  which  it  Is  master, 

Oapitalism  must  create  an  idrology  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Itself;  a  young  and  vigorous 
Ideology  manag sd,  planned,  and  promoted  by 


young  men  who  are  master  mechanics  In  the 
vast  apparatus  of  opinion  and  amusement. 

Capitalism  has  the  voice.     It  has  only  to 
find  the  words. 


Are  We  Plain  Saps? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  MIKNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1945: 

ARK   yfX   PLAIN    SAPS? 

This  week  should  see  at  least  the  approfu:h 
to  an  understanding  of  what  the  United 
States  win  do  for  Great  Britain  In  the  way 
of  postwar  aid — ^to  what  extent  fire  Insur- 
ance Is  also  provided  by  the  great  American 
fire  company  which  extinguished  the  flames 
In  Europe  kindled  by  hands  that  certainly 
were  not  American,  and  kept  biu-nlng  by 
Britain,  we  are  told,  until  our  firefighters 
and  apparatus  were  ready.  And  In  spite  of 
Impertinent  sallies  from  across  the  Atlantic, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  slsable  hand-out 
will  be  granted. 

It  Is  surprising  to  see  how  England  and 
Prance  have  adopted  planned  national  so- 
cialization of  industry  as  a  political  philos- 
ophy after  they  had  turned  to  the  biggest 
capitalistic  country  In  the  world  to  save  them 
from  destruction  by  that  very  aame  philos- 
ophy of  life. 

There  was  delightful  aaresam  In  the  re- 
marks of  conservative  Sir  Oliver  Lyttleton 
In  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  said  that 
the  British  standards  of  living  depend  on 
financial  aid  from  the  United  States,  snd 
that  "you  must  be  careful  about  the  nasty 
things  you  say  about  private  snterprise  that 
will  affront  American  opinion." 

Why  should  the  socialistic  regime  In  Eng- 
land think  of  turninii  to  the  United  Statrs 
and  private  enterprUe  to  Jnance  Its  social- 
istic schemes?  Let  the  Liberal  Party  In  Eng- 
land tax  Its  own  people  to  pay  for  the  gifts 
whloh  it  promises  them  at  the  hands  of 
Government,  If  scKlallsm  is  superior  to  free 
enterprise,  It  can  certainly  finance  its  spend- 
Ings, 

General  de  Gaulle  has  also  sought  financial 
aid  for  the  program  of  national  soctaliaation 
of  Industry  which  Is  planned  for  France. 
Why  should  we  finance  a  system  of  govern- 
ment that  threatened  world  peace?  We  spent 
eountleas  American  lives  and  some  three 
hundred  billions  to  help  curb  the  rrushlne 
effect  of  national  Moclalism  under  Hitler  and 
MuMHoUnl. 

The  seeds  of  national  socialism  are  well 
planted  in  our  own  soil,  in  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment enterprises  which  compete  with  pri- 
vate buslneM,  and  Congress  i*  being  asked 
for  additional  billions  of  dollars  to  nourlnh 
and  expand  this  malignant  p-jlltlcal  growth 
here.  Are  we  now  ready  to  admit  that  the 
totalitarian  type  of  central  government  Is 
superior  to  our  own  free  enterprise  and 
profit  system? 

The  United  States  stands  as  ths  last  expo- 
nent of  free  enterprise,  private  opportunity, 
and  the  philosophy  of  allowing  the  Indi- 
vidual to  profit  from  his  own  Inbors.  Are 
we  going  to  throw  in  with  the  schemes  of 
those  who  cried  for  help  from  political  op- 
pression and  now  seek  to  adopt  the  system 
from  which  we  fouglii  to  save  tliemf 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or    MUM  IDA  M 

IN  Till!  HOUMK  or  ItViMfBMKNTATtVM 
Thurtduy,  Stptimhir  20,  194S 

Mr  UO()K  Mr,  ■prtikrr,  under  IcAVe 
to  t-x'(*n(t  my  rrmArkN  in  Ihe  Rrcoud,  X 
Inciude  Ihn  (olluwlnN  aiUcIp  (rum  The 
OrwMft.  R  l.uth(*rAn  RiAiAiint  publuh«a 
by  the  Wtilth«r  Uuut ; 

nMANflM  I.ARMI 

J«i»ly  nvgAitiMd  Ubitr  hM  Inmi  rtMlvlni 

criueum     HHUllMni   iMMlON 

NUiUVM,  aomum  Inm  anm 


ViMrf  Ulktr  orfinlliliMM  liii  ■irUculArly 
fwd^tjiivt  b«tn  fMfl  ^iHliiUM  In  ihttr 

tn  livniu.itim  »h»  r\irf»nt  iruirum*  cf 
orRNnlMFUMnhor  wr  nin«t  livvp  Ih  ti^UiM  rt#i|. 
•rftl  MMrahAlla  ■tii<»tni>i\l  "Th«  i  >  '  >  of 
mmi'hintr*  in«*  thrtniKh  RtrikM  irpttpwvnU 
IvM  thiin  II  '.'  h  nr  I  pi>rr)>nt  nf  th»  total 
llm»  nvmliidp  •pn'  rrpnrt  of  Ui*  N«»lon»l 
Labor  H»lni  loiu  Bonrd  i*  mI»«>  rvlovitnt  "M«n* 
Rivmtnt  hit«  br«u  in  dpnunre  or  Cl()V«rnm(>nt 
rulaa  una  retfuUlluui  mur«  rrrqu»uUy  th*u 
iRbor  hHH "  Critlclam  rvKnrdlnK  tht  vaat 
amount  nf  timt  Inat  bi>rHu»(>  of  itrlkfia  loma* 
what  loaaa  tta  validity  whDi\  tha  Dfpnrtmant 
of  Labor  la  abla  to  aay  that  "United  lUtM 
workari  itayinR  on  Joba  July  4  mora  than 
mad*  up  for  avtry  day  loat  by  all  atrtkaa  alnct 
Paarl  Harbor." 

Wt  ar«  forced  to  afraa  with  William  Roa* 
Banet  whrn  h*  quote*  in  thf  Saturday  Review 
of  Llternture  from  T  8  Adnma'  L«t>or  Prob- 
Itma; 

"In  the  Inat  alx  centurlea  the  laboring  popu> 
latlon  haa  rlaen  from  a  condition  of  aerfdom 
to  a  Btate  of  political  freedom.  In  thla  ttruR- 
|le  for  economic  equality  the  victories  have 
l)een  won  by  the  wage  earners  themaelvea. 
Where  they  did  not  pursue  their  interest. 
they  loat  their  Interest.  When  they  forgot 
to  demand  their  full  reward,  they  failed  to 
receive  their  full  reward.  They  had  occa- 
alonai  encouragement  and  even  an  occasional 
leader  from  the  employing  claaa.  but  In  the 
main  they  fought  their  way  against  the  oppo- 
altlon.  and  not  with  the  assistance,  of  their 
employers.  Their  weapona  were  the  atrlke 
at>d  the  trade  union.  •  •  •  Always  and 
everywhere  the  salvation  of  the  working  class 
has  been  collective  action  and,  while  the  wage 
system  remains,  their  progress  will  continue 
to  be  dependent  upon  collective  action." 


Suk  Frandico  Qamber  of  Commerce 
Supports  Amendment  to  Ceiler  Foreifn 
Trade  Zone  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  Nrw  To*K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Act.  as  embodied  In  H.  R.  3382.  permits 
exhibiting  and  manufacturing  in  a  for- 
eign trade  zone. 

I  herewith  set  forth  an  Interesting  let- 
ter from  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 


•an  PlANCtlCO  CMAMBCK    if  COMMIRCB. 

8nn  Frtncitco,  Calif.,  i  tpttmbw  5,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Emanihu.  Onxai, 
Hou»$  0/  ilfpresenfa  *.ivt», 

W9»hi%gton.  D.  0. 
My  D«ar  Cokoummaii  Cnxia;  Bellavtni 
fou  wotiM  be  Interested  «  learn  of  the  sup- 

Kn  given  yotur  bill.  M.  I .  lU,  to  nmend  the 
reign  Trede  lone  Ae  ot  Jun«  li.  IBM, 
we  are  Mking  thla  eppor  mltf  to  report  (hat 
ihe  board  of  direelon  c  ihe  Ian  rraneiseo 
of  OoMMNt  haa  entfovietf  the 
praMaed  leglelatloA, 

lltia  action  wai  lakek  by  the  bowi  of 
dlree<""«  Mi»<>n  requasi  ci   the  Porelgn  Trade 

rranelMO  Ohamber 


and  with  the 
rnrt  IMM    traas 


AMOt'i  I  Ilia  Man 

of  OBmineroe,  uii  AuiuA  Ifl, 
ftMVrrtng  apprMval  nrl  iha 
•OMRiUtee  (If  I'f 

lA  1M4  <)>•<  '  |iii  ittra  aiMtnriait  tha 

eOfMllliitttl»ril    iiir    K    (■•t|.,HH-llAll)>    l^'Hr    11 

ported  tiM  aatabiuhir  >  I  >  f  *m>'I.  ,«  n\\\»  m 
thla  oily.  One  of  ih  i  Mmi  .>  muiiiia  to 
(he  devflnprnent  nr  th»4  (oteimfrade  loite 
program  lit  the  Unltad  iltatM  han  been  (he 
reatrirtinn*  of  the  Porepn  Trade  lone  Act 
of  June  II,  1934,  regan  Ing  ekhlbltlhR  and 
mantifaeturtiig  of  mere  landiae 
trade  nones  The  bill  y[)\i 
amende  the  act  Ui  rmova  the  obatacle 
Needless  to  any,  we  are  (nost  anxious  to  see 
Its  passage  by  Congrcsa 
Blnoerely, 

H4faT  P 


In   foreign* 
have  Introduced 


Orast. 

Preildent. 


Uncle  Sam  It  Not  a  Junkman 


McDONOUGH 


EXTENSION  O!^  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L. 

or   CALirt^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RiPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  it  y  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  thejollowing  editorial 
from  the  September  23.  1945.  issue  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Posi : 


UNCLX  SAM    is   NOl 


inf 


There  is  some  danger 
administer  the  Surplus 
come  so  obsessed  with 
tatlons  that  they'll  let  cajutlon 
their  main  Job  of  dlspoflng 
Surplus  Property  Board 
as   the   "Scandal   Prevf 
would   seriously   delay 
surpluses  aren't  moved 
can't  move  Into  jobs. 

The  dilemma  of  the 
clear.    The  task  of  selll 
worth  of  Government  protoerty 
sands  of  Individuals  has 
already  the  Mead  committee 
that  a  searchlight  was  Ix  ught 
a31  and  resold  to  a  defense 
that   ship   floor   strainer  i 
knocked  down  at  $3  25 
to  the  Government  at  $1! 
vestlpatlon    did    not 
scandal.  It  left  a  fragrancie 
gave  many  vigorous  surpjus 
pause. 

So  much  money,  so  many 
a  wide  variety  of  personn  tl 
someone,  somewhere,  is 
the  straight  and  narrow 
tigatlons  are   likely   to 
publicity  on  Innocent  as 
sequently.   officials   hold 
sell"  soliloquies  with 


that  the  men  who 

flrcperty  Act  will  be- 

prptectlng  their  repu- 

Interfere  with 

of  goods.     The 

nay  become  known 

r  tlon   Board,"    This 

reconversion,   for,   If 

DUt  of  plants,  men 


A  JtTNKMAN 


iiurplus  disposers  Is 

billions  of  dollars' 

through  thou- 

hardly  begun,  but 

baa  discovered 

at  auction  for 

plant  for  $325.  and 

which   had   been 

were  sold  back 

Although  the  In- 

a    flrst-clnss 

and  undoubtedly 

disposal  officials 


eich. 


pr  3duce 


Items  and  such 

are  involved  that 

l^ound  to  stray  from 

Resulting  inves- 

ihower  unpalatable 

1  irell  as  guilty.    Con- 

"to-sell-or-not-to- 

thjemselves.     What  If 


X  set  too  low  a  price?  What  If  a  Junk  denier 
buys  the  stuff  and  makes  a  big  proAtT  What 
If  Oongreu  investlgateef  What  will  happei; 
tu  my  reputation? 

The  lurplue  Property  Bofrd  haa  properly 
reoognlaed  the  danger  of  overoautlon  and 
undue  delay,  and  hae  Inetruoted  rontmotlng 
agenoles  to  make  arrangements  with  con* 
tractors  for  the  prompt  anla  of  aurplua  equin- 
ment  or  inveniuriea,  either  direotty  tu  tne 
contraotor  or  through  a  third  oarty,  presiim* 
ably  a  junk  dealer,  The  Idea  Is  to  clear 
plants  and  open  the  way  fur  peuoeiliiie  pro* 
duotlon  and  p«M«ttinf  Jobs,  Hut  eairyiiif 
out  the  instruatleni  reoutree  a  hlih  order 
of  Individual  cmirRRe,  larih  h<  iito  '«<  fury 
line  that  at  a  Outtgreeamait  UiiiuUitiuii  a 

UPOflti 

Yet  a  pioil  la  Utt  priH  the  Onvemmsnl 
muat  eNpMl  lo  pM  M  Move  *ur|iiii*eM  nut 

iif  iilniii*  into  MMMIIO  rliniiiinlsi  tl  la  alt 
llin«t<n|iHltle  Mil  tf  rMoliVvialitll,  WllSh  A 
M>  ihtirnrturer  nr  norMp  dt^nlai-  |Mirt«hNaea  Qov* 
•  luiiioDt  iHvahioriea  or  etiuipmetit.  ha  ubvU 
iMisiy  iHtenda  to  make  HttMp  en  Iht  ieali 
he  wants  to  UN  the  maehiM  or  the  Inventory 
III  hiN  peaeetlme  operation.  Or  a  eorap 
daaler  will  take  a  miMcellniienua  hoUu^poUNe 
of  stulT  Hiul  hpII  It  na  arrnp  or  aoii  it  out 
and  mnrkft  it,  Hurh  nperntloni  take  time 
and  acumen.  Time  and  acumen  bring  a 
price 

This  la  not  tn  lURiteat  thnt  nfflctnls  should 
sell  Qnvernment  property  at  any  price  Juat  to 
get  rid  of  It.  The  Oovernment  has  hired 
scrap  consultants  and  experts  tu  set  vnlua- 
tluns  so  that  reaaonable  prices  can  be  eatab* 
llahed.  But  these  officials  ought  to  feel  free 
to  use  their  market  Judgment  and  common 
sense  in  setting  prices,  and  not  be  paralyaed 
by  fear  of  a  congressional  Inqvilry  If  per- 
chance they  err  on  the  low  side.  Therefore. 
It  behoovps  the  Surplus  Property  Board  and 
Congreu  to  make  clear  that  profits  are  an 
integral  cost  In  surplus  disposal  and  will 
not— Just  because  they're  profits— subject 
both  seller  and  buyer  to  public  obloquy. 

The  alternative  Is  that  officials  will  play 
safe,  refuse  to  risk  criticism,  and.  conae- 
quently.  will  set  prices  too  high.  In  that 
case,  plants  will  be  clogged  longer  than  neces- 
sary with  Government  equipment  and  In- 
ventories, and  reconversion  will  be  delayed. 
The  Government  Itself  will  have  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  surplus,  move  It  Into  ware- 
houses and  try  to  sell  it  In  commercial  mar- 
kets. This  multiplies  the  difficulties  and 
the  cost.  Besides,  It  puts  the  Oovernment 
in  the  Junk  business,  where  the  Oovernment 
does  not  belong. 


The  United  States  Navy 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1945 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  the  esteemed  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  made  a  most 
admirable  statement,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  which  is  not  limited  to  that  oc- 
casion. It  is  a  statement  which  I  feel 
should  be  reread  and  studied  every  year 
lest  we  forget  Its  message  of  undying 
value,  lest  we  revert  to  dangerous  com- 
placency, and  lest  we  forget  our  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  us 
and  our  country.  This  statement.  I  feel. 
should  be  given  congressional  perpetuity 
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by  Including  it  in  the  CoNoanROMAL 
Record  aa  a  document  of  true  atalM- 
manahlp. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  cotmrnt  to 
extend  and  revise  my  rrmurlu  and  In- 
clude therein  Mr.  ViNiON'a  meaaage  to 
the  committee: 

aTATIMVMT   or   MOM.   CAM.   VINaoN,    ONAiaMAN, 

NoiJba  NAVAL  AiTAiaa  eoMMitria,  at  mmv* 
me  ur  that  eoMunrm  om  airraMaaa  le, 
ie«i 

MemlMre  i>r  Me  eammltiee,  iho  war  which 
NfM  en  Deeember  T.  IHI.  with  the  irearh- 
ereue  and  daaiardly  attaak  toy  the  Jattanate 
M  Pearl  Narfeer  Hm  been  lNfe\«|M  te  a  em- 
llMl  and  vlHwHwi  fMNKieleii, 

m»  la  Iha  firel  MtMllMt  nil4lM  tf  Me 
MlMtlttee  aime  lie  beHMHlf  Ifllie  WMF, 
■MMI  4  mre  agti. 

TRta  eMiHlry  wai  tin  the  brink  of  die- 
•eler  Uien,  Japan  was  swirtiy  s^veepihg  the 
hielie  In  Iheee  early  iaya  of  iht»  war,  our 
Aeel  had  beeft  baily  neulei  and  batteieti 
at  Pearl  Narbar. 

•ince  we  went  le  war  with  Oermnny  el 
Ihe  eame  time,  the  t;nlted  Itetvi  Nevy  hed 
Ihe  double  task  of  nghting  th»  battle  of 
Ihe  Atlantic  end  the  buttle  of  tl>e  l>Nciae. 

The  dates  and  sites  of  two  tiisjur  nsvAl 
operations  force^tlly  demonotratr  the  msg- 
nittkde  of  the  NKty't  taak  In  World  War  II  - 
the  Invasion  of  Nomtandy  on  June  6,  1044, 
and  9  dsys  leter  end  hKlfwsy  eround  tne 
world,  the  Undlnge  on  Balpan  on  June  IS. 
t»44. 

Our  Nsvy  oonquerrd  the  Oorman  sub« 
marines  lu  the  Atlantic;  lended  mUUons  of 
men  of  our  Army  In  Africa,  Itnly  Normendy, 
and  even  aoroee  the  Rhine;  and  maintained 
a  constant  flow  of  msterisls  sctoss  Uis  At- 
lantlo  to  the  Army  that  It  had  put  aahore 
In  Europe  and  Africa.  These  sccompilah- 
monts  were  unparslleled. 

But  the  Navy's  acoompllshmonts  lo  the 
Peolflo  were  all  the  more  remark  sble  for  (1) 
the  Pecino  war  was  predomlnintly  naval 
and  (21  it  was  waged  almost  solely  by  the 
tJntted  SUtes.  While  our  allies  made  some 
contributions  to  the  final  defeit  of  Japan, 
asd  while  our  Army  and  Army  Air  Force 
contributed  greatly  to  the  complete  victory, 
let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the  defeat 
of  Japan  was  predominantly  an  American 
Navy  victory. 

The  darkness  of  Pearl  Harbor,  IBataan,  Cor- 
regldor.  Wake,  and  Guam  began  lo  Hit  with 
our  most  successful,  and  last,  defensive 
action— the  BatUe  of  Midway,  In  June  1»42. 
when  a  Japanese  task  force  that  greatly  out- 
numbered our  naval  forces  wai.  completely 
annihilated.  This  was  the  turning  point 
from  defense  to  offeoae.  as  it  eliminated  the 
peril  of  our  naval  bastion.  Pearl  Harbor. 

Uien  came  the  glorious  beginning  uf  our 
forward  offense  with  the  assault  on  Ouadal' 
cartel  2  months  later.  In  Augus-;  1942.  The 
rising;  sun  of  Japan  b«''gan  to  set 
■  Heretofore  strange  names  becune  histori- 
cal landmarks  of  American  couraj^e  and  fight- 
ing supremacy — Guadalcanal.  Tiirawa,  Kws- 
Jaleln.  Bnlwetok,  Balpan.  Pelellu.  Iwo  Jlma. 
and  other  Pacific  scenes  of  American  naval 
\rlctorles.  On  the  Islands  and  atolls,  and 
ships  that  went  down.  Navy  personnel  died 
that  America  might  remain  free.  Guam  and 
the  Philippines  were  liberated.  Attu  and 
Klska  were  taken  In  the  north.  Glorious 
naval  history  was  written  In  the  inspiring 
victories  of  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea.  the 
Bismarck  Sea.  the  Philippine  Sea.  and  the 
China  Sea. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  came  on  April  1, 
1915.  with  the  Invasion  of  Okinawa,  only  330 
miles  from  Japan  Itself.  Japan  threw  in  her 
last  resources  in  a  futile  defense.  This  was 
the  last  operation,  and  the  later  securing  of 
Okinawa  marked  the  setting  of  Japan's  rising 
sun. 


Offlclnl  surrender  en  the  battleship  M(4- 
sovrf  m  Tokyo  Bay  eame  without  thr  upces- 
Blty  of  Invading  Japan.  Never  before  In  his- 
tory had  naval  power  been  so  effective  ae  te 
bring  a  major  nation  to  ite  knees  and  eur* 
render  withnut  Invasion  of  Ite  homeland, 
luch  Is  ihp  uieateAt  testimony  to  the  mae> 
niAeeut  performanee  of  the  United  ttatee 
Navy. 

Tne  eummlttee  salutes  the  personnel  of 
llM  Navy,  from  the  Ouinmauder  in  Chief 
down  ihreuih  the  luweat  rating,  fur  their 
heroic  •aerineea  ftttd  brilliant  eervlee  for  Uieir 
I  •uniiy,  The  ImpirinN  leadarehlp  ef  etir 
imvMi  omxers  hae  been  Maiekei  by  the 
vMUrageuue  devetloi  Id  iutt  tl  Iba  eitllaUd 
pefioiMel.  THe  ObeenuBeii  em  beee?  re< 
bay  UieH'  n^M  and  women.  Ihe  eream  nf 
Ike  Na«t  I  heir  lairlulie  eervices, 

■Meetaiiy  his  ws  indebted  lo  ikeee  who 
weKl  dtwN  el  sva  never  le  reitiTMi  The  mtut 
Itns  Itertt  Itenvv,  ftti  Ihe  nnVHl  setvips  »ui> 
Ipietl  ni.Min  allied  sliil  iiiiRfiitM  Nhtl  IH.Iflft 
WDUitiled   litasllier  with  *  «il  »UII  ships, 

lae  of  wlilrit  wpie  tn  i'>.„iii  (>aieKinip«, 

We  h\u«i  innae  rerlalh  \\v\\  iheae  sni<iin«*eH 
of  Uvea  hsve  lint  been  tn  vain.  It  Is  uur 
solemn  duty  iu  those  who  have  aone, 

The  runnnlltee  pays  tribute  tu  the  late 
dfcretary  of  the  Nnvy,  the  Honorable  rrank 
KnoN,  who.  In  Riving  his  life  to  hie  oountry 
in  service  aa  teoretaiy,  was  truly  a  war 
uAsualty.  The  eouniry  was  muet  fortunate 
to  find  as  his  sueoeasor  the  present  8erreiary 
of  the  Navy,  Uie  Honorable  Janiea  V.  For- 
rmtnl,  whoee  steady  hand  on  the  helm  m> 
Kucceesfully  steered  the  Nevy  to  its  position 
of  greatest  preetlge. 

The  aeetgnment  for  victory  was  well 
planned  and  executed.  To  the  Navy  the 
committee  says,  "Well  done  I" 

This  committee  and  the  Oongreee  have 
the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done  In  un* 
stint ingly  authorialng  the  weapons  which 
enabled  the  Navy  to  banish  the  rising  sun  of 
Japan  from  the  horlaon.  You  have  given 
unceasingly  and  generously  of  your  time  and 
effort  to  the  work  of  the  committee. 

But  we  have  a  big  Job  ahead  of  us — 
to  fulfill  our  sacred  trust  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives  that  America  might  remain  free, 
by  Insuring  that  martial  history  will  not 
repeat  Itself  and  plunge  the  world  into  the 
holocaust  of  a  third  world  war. 

The  noble  Intentions  of  InternatlonHl 
charters  and  treaties  must  be  constantly 
vitalized  by  the  realistic  maintenance  of  a 
Navy  of  sufflcient  strength  of  materiel  and 
personnel  to  keep  inviolate  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

Peace  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  desire.  It 
Is  a  challenging  problem  of  enforcement. 

Today  this  committee  squarely  faces  the 
challenge  by  its  timely  consideration  of  the 
postwar  Navy,  which  stUl  remains  our  first 
line  of  defense.  Befbre  us  for  consideration 
is  House  Concurrent  Resolution  90  on  the 
composition  of  our  postwar  Navy. 

However,  before  taking  up  this  resolution 
for  consideration  I  want  to  read  to  the  com- 
mittee a  letter  I  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  telegrams  I  sent  to  the 
commandei-s  In  the  Pacific  with  their  replies 
thereta 


Manafing  Our  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NTW  TOfeK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  19.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


remarke  in  the  Appendix  of  the  CoNoiiga- 
BiONAL  RRCoap.  I  inrlude  an  nrtlrlr  whirh 
apprurrd  In  thr  Yale  Review  during  the 
eummer  of  1946: 

Ruesell  Oornell  l^nnRWell  has  had  a  dli- 
tlnguiahed  oareer  He  wnn  Amukudi  defr*' 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  lUIT  iO  auii  is  a  di< 
rector  and  ehairniaii  or  the  eaevuuve  eom* 
iniitee  of  J,  f,  Monian  *  Oo,,  toe. 

Ne  beaan  khe  praeuee  of  law  tn  New  Ynrb 
Olty  In  INI  and  waa  a  MeMber  of  Ute  mm 
or  rravnlh  *  Neti<<-'»MM  ffMI  MOV  It  1M1 
When  Its  watM  u>  •<-  i  "<aittry  Bepdilwem. 
He  reiiimd  hu  Ti»h»hv  |...i  iq  iiiami  % 
Member  01  the  i<*w  wnu  ..i  •  lavaUi. 
eeAi  Uln«w*iii  x  u,  i.>.ii..iit,  |g 
a  pemier  nr  thP  MM»iiHii  wnn  \n  \ 

loali  an  aeiive  imii  im  immi., <,,,  

UtB  bbftaii  'II'"  U"ii<i  w  u  I  II  I'frnttte 
•n  eHeer  «t>.<i  mh,.  ,  i  r.,'  m  >  t  n  i.nnk 
upnn  lis  int'oii'  •   '        id  m^u 

Mr.  LeAiiMWfu  whu  ti.tii  iti  New  n  i>  city. 
Me  reeeiVMi  his  bachelors  (legree  >  »  in 
laett  and  his  taw  ilruin'  n*  CnlutnDU  tn  leOB, 


MAMAOINQ  OUR  BIHINOMV 

(By  K,  0.  Leffliiiwell) 
(Reprinted  from  the  summer,  loaa.  Yale 

Review) 
Ntiihiiig  must  rtlvort  us  from  the  great 
tasH  of  winning  the  grim  war  in  the  Bait; 
but  now  that  the  war  In  the  West  is  won, 
we  must  plan  for  peace,  prtisperlty.  and 
employment  after  final  victory.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  the  lessone  of  axparie&ee. 
t  do  not  mean  to  criticiee  any  fleoal  or  moae- 
tary  p<illcles  of  the  past  or  to  suggest  that 
I  knew  better  at  the  time  when  theee  thtnga 
were  done.  X  had  a  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility as  a  public  servant  for  those  pollolea 
of  the  United  States  while  we  were  in  tlM 
First  World  War  and  for  some  time  after; 
and  later  in  private  life  I  had  some  part  in 
the  monetary  reconstruction  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world,  which  laid  the 
basis  for  peaee  In  our  time  though  war  fol- 
lowed. In  public  and  private  life  I  knew 
and  admired  and  worked  with  some  of  the 
chief  actors  in  these  aA'alrs,  st  home  and 
abroad  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  or  blame 
things  thnt  were  done  but  to  draw  useful 
conclusions  from  them  to  guide  our  future 
course. 

Prom  soon  after  our  Civil  War  until  the 
Plrst  World  War,  we  got  along  within  a  rigid 
and  even  deflatlonai7  money  system.  We 
paid  off  the  Civil  War  debt.  Between  1865 
and  1878  we  worked  our  way  back  from  the 
debased  paper  dollar  of  the  Civil  War  to  a 
gold  dollar.  We  managed  to  stay  on  gold 
in  Cleveland's  time,  not  without  a  major 
effort.  We  suffered  from  deflation  at  times. 
The  depressions  of  the  seventies  ui.d  nineties 
were  severe.  Populism,  thr  greenback  move- 
ment, Bryan  and  the  free  silver  movement, 
reflected  deflation.  Nevertheless  the  half 
century  between  those  wiirs  was  on  the  whole 
a  period  of  good  times,  and  the  country  grew 
and  prospered.  We  developed  the  great  In- 
dustrial system  which  made  it  pcissible  for 
us  to  turn  the  scales  in  ihe  First  World  War 
and  again  In  the  Second  World  War.  We  ab- 
sorbed not  only  the  natural  growth  of  popu- 
lation but  an  Immense  immigration,  and 
found  employment  for  most  of  thoae  who 
were  willing  and  able  to  work,  with  a  rising 
standard  of  living.  Our  economy  was  neither 
debauched  by  monetary  inflation  nor  stran- 
gled, though  restrained,  by  monetary  defla- 
tion. Our  money  was  not  macmged.  nor  mis- 
managed, by  mere  men.  But  it  was  inelastic 
and  inadequate.  The  rigid  currency  systeni 
had  grave  defects,  which  became  evident  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  and  the  great 
and  constructive  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
the  result.  That  came  Just  in  time  to  make 
It  possible  to  finance  the  First  Woikl  War 
in  an  orderly  way. 
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SlBce  then  ve  have  had  managed  money, 
expanded  and  contracted  by  the  public  au- 
thorities. Monetary  management  la  the  Im- 
mediate concern  of  the  banking  authorities, 
who.  however,  must  proceed  In  accord  with 
the  overriding  policies  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. Banks  of  issue  may  advise  but 
they  cannot  control  national  policies.  The 
Reserve  banks  create  money  and  credit  and 
make  them  plentiful  and  cheap,  or  contract 
money  and  credit  by  making  thtm  scarce  and 
dear.  The  chief  Instruments  of  monetary 
management  are  raising  and  lowering  the 
Reaerve  bank  rate  of  Interest  for  loans  and 
discounts,  the  purchase  and  sale  of  bills  .n 
the  market,  and  Increase  or  reductloa  In  re- 
serve requirements.  It  Is  little  understood 
how  great  1«  the  power  of  these  instruments. 
Management  of  otir  money  by  public  au- 
thorities dominated  the  period  between  the 
World  Wars,  and  will  probably  dominate  the 
period  after  this  war.  Yet  the  Government 
exhorts  businessmen,  and  businessmen  ex- 
hort each  other,  to  provide  full  emplo3?ment 
after  this  war.  as  though  neither  Govern- 
ment nor  business  were  aware  of  that.  All 
of  ua  little  people  talk  about  our  good  and 
bad  times,  our  statistical  charts  and  curves. 
our  btislness  cycles,  our  full  dinner  pails  and 
our  bread  lines,  our  bull  markets  and  our 
'  bear  markets,  and  we  make  our  prophecies  or 
guesses.  In  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  the  public  money-managers  largely  de- 
termine all  that,  as  they  make  money  plenti- 
ful and  cheap,  to  finance  a  wur  or  to  stop  a 
depression,  or  aa  they  contract  credit  or  make 
it  dear  to  atop  a  crazy  speculative  boom.  It 
U  a  mistake  to  think  that  businessmen  can 
create  employment  If  governments  create 
deflation  after  this  war:  or  that  businessmen 
can  avoid  speculative  booms  If  governmenu 
continue  inflation  after  the  war. 

We  hiid  nearly  2  years  of  Inflation  after  the 
rirst  Wurld  War  Even  then,  in  IWO.  de- 
flation did  not  come  of  Itself,  but  by  mone- 
Ury  management.  The  central  banks  of  the 
United  States  and  England,  rightly  I  think, 
made  money  dear,  to  arrest  inflation  and  to 
regain  and  retain  the  old  gold  standard, 
which  had  been  maintained  for  40  years  by 
the  United  States  and  for  a  century  by  Eng- 
land. The  bank  rate  In  England  was  raised 
to  0  percent  In  November  1919.  and  7  per- 
cent In  April  1920.  We  established  here  a 
8  percent  bank  rate  In  January  and  a  7  per- 
cent rate  In  June  1920.  Dear  money,  after 
the  Inevitable  lag.  stopped  the  Inflation  and 
defended  the  gold  standard:  but  It  caused 
deflation,  unemployment,  and  distress.  That 
was  the  first  postwar  Inflation  and  managed 
deflation 

Prom  1921  for  some  years.  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  relaxed  the  dear-money  policy  of 
1920.  and.  first  gradually,  then  actively,  pxir- 
sued  a  cheap-money  policy  through  open- 
market  purchases  of  bills  or  Government 
sectirltles.  with  good  results  at  first.  They 
overdid  it  In  1927.  however,  and  this  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  disastrous  Inflation  In 
stocks  and  real  estate  which  occurred  In 
1927-29.  Government  authorities  let  the 
Inflation  run  until  August  1929.  Then,  too 
late,  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  bank 
was  allowed  to  establish  a  6-percent  bank 
rate;  and  London  followed  with  a  6 4 -per- 
cent rate  at  the  end  of  September.  These 
steps  were  necessary  to  stop  a  crazy  Infla- 
tion. But  a  panic  followed:  and  otir  Gov- 
ernment permitted  the  consequent  deflation 
to  run  too  long  and  too  deep.  England 
went  ott  gold  In  1931.  But.  though  our  au- 
thorities tried  a  lltUe  relnflatlon  In  the  first 
half  of  1932.  the  United  States  hung  on  to 
the  prewar  gold  standard,  almost  alone  In 
the  whole  world,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  while 
prices  collapsed,  credit  was  contracted,  and 
banks  closed  their  doors.  Our  people 
thought  of  the  dollar  as  stable.  It  was  not 
stable:  It  was  rising  rapidly  In  sterling  ex- 
ohang*  and  in  domestic  buying  power:  and 
of  course,  as  the  dollar  roae.  prices  fell. 
IronicaUy,  It   was   not   until   then,   in   1932 


and  1933,  that  Bryan' i  phrase  came  true, 
nearly  40  years  after  he  used  It,  and  we 
were  Indeed  crucified  on  a  cross  of  gold. 
That  was  the  second  jiostwar  Inflation  and 
managed  deflation. 

The  third  postwar  irflatlon  was  begun  In 
1933.  Our  Govemmer  t  authorities,  wisely 
and  of  necessity,  stop  )ed  the  deflation  by 
abandoning  the  old  g  ild  standard.  Later, 
they  pursued  an  Inflat:  on  policy  by  actively 
selling  the  dollar  for  ?old  to  cheapen  the 
dollar,  by  devaluing  tie  dollar  40  percent 
In  terms  of  gold,  by  C  rovemment  spending 
to  make  work,  by  unt  alanclng  the  Budg?t 
and  Increasing  the  p\  iblic  debt.  Yet  full 
recovery  and  employr  lent  did  not  follow 
these  Inflationary  meas  ares  until  the  Second 
World  War. 

That  was  because  Inf  atlon  does  not  "take" 
unless  the  money  Issuei  1.  including  bank  de- 
posits, circulates  with  vfloclty  (that  Is,  turns 
over  rapidly) .  either  be;ause  of  hope  of  gain 
or  fear  of  loss.  During  the  period  from  1933 
to  1939,  there  was  not  much  hope  of  gain, 
because  of  Governmen  investigation,  legis- 
lation, regulation,  and  i  axatlon  at  home,  and 
the  fear  of  them,  and  I  ecause  of  the  fear  of 
trouble  abroad.  And  in  spite  of  monetary  In- 
flation there  was  no  fll  jht  from  our  money. 
It  was  more  than  amp  y  secured  by  gold  at 
the  reduced  value  of  he  dollar,  and  there 
was  nowhere  to  fly  to  t  lat  wasn't  more  dan- 
gerous than  here.  Suropean  conditions 
were  bad  and  getting  w  orse.  The  flight  was 
the  other  way.  hithet  not  hence.  These 
conditions  sterilized  the  Inflation. 

Resulting  excess  or  Idle  reserves  In  the 
banks  occasioned  anxle  iy  to  the  authorities. 
The  92,000.000.000   toll  llers'   bonus   paid   In 

1936  was  highly  Infla  lonary.  Prices  and 
Inventories  began  to  rl  le.  The  authorities, 
fearing  inflation,  adop  ed  drastic  deflation- 
ary measures.  They  •' erlllzed  gold  imports 
and  raised  reserve  requ  Irements.  The  Pres- 
ident announced  that  lome  prices  were  too 
high,  and  Government  purchases  were  cur- 
tailed. And  the  cash  budget  was  nearly  bal- 
anced by  means  of  a  lurplus  In  the  social 
security  accounts. 

There  resulted.  In  tl  e  latter  part  of  1937 
and  early  1938.  one  of  i  he  most  abrupt,  pre- 
cipitous, and  unnecessj  ry  depressions  In  oiar 
history.     From  their  h  gh  in  the  forepart  of 

1937  to  their  low  in  1  138,  the  Index  of  In- 
dustrial production  fel  from  118  to  76,  that 
of  factory  employment  rom  109  to  82,  that  of 
wholesale  commodity  ]irlces  fell  from  88  to 
77,  and  of  Industrial  common-stock  prices 
from  153  to  84.  That  vas  the  third  planned 
and  managed  deflation  In  the  years  between 
the  wars. 

Turning  from  manag«  d  money  to  fiscal  pol- 
icy, let  va  consider  what  that  has  to  do  with 
Infiatlon.  deflation,  anl  depression.  Some 
believe  that  there  Is  a  tendency  toward  de- 
pression and  unemployment  In  a  budget  sur- 
plus and  public-debt  reduction,  and  a  tend- 
ency toward  recovery  and  full  employment 
In  a  rising  public  debt  and  deficit  handling. 
However,  our  experience  between  the  world 
wars  does  not  support  that  theory.  There 
was  a  budget  surplus  every  year  from  Au- 
gust 1919  to  the  end  of  1930.  and  the  public 
debt  was  reduced  $10  000.000.000.  or  more 
than  40  percent.  Thia  Included  the  period 
of  the  great  Inflation  nrhlch  culminated  In 
1929.  The  period  of  the  twenties,  although 
it  began  and  ended  wUh  depressions  due  to 
the  dear  money  policy  )f  1920  and  1929,  In- 
cluded the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  the 
country  has  ever  knowi. 

On  the  other  hand,  ^om  the  end  of  1930 
to  the  middle  of  1939  |the  public  debt  rose 
rapidly.  Prom  $16.000  000,000  on  December 
31.  1930,  the  lowest  po|nt  reached  after  the 
First  World  War,  It  rosej  year  by  year  to  $46.- 
400.000.000  on  August  3|,  1939.  when  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  begant-nearly  three  times 
what  it  was  at  the  enjd  of  1930.  Yet  this 
second  postwar  period  of  the  thirties,  not- 
withstanding public  expenditures  and  In- 
crease in  the  public  d^bt.  Included  a  long 


continuing  depression  and  underemplo3rnient 
which  ended  only  In  the  war  and  war  buying. 
We  found  we  could  not  spend  and  borrow  our 
way  out. 

I  conclude  that  a  balanced  budget  and 
moderate  debt  reduction  are  not  Inconsistent 
with  prosperity  and  a  high  level  of  employ- 
ment, and  that  an  unbalanced  budget  and 
deficit  flnancing  do  not  asstire  prosperity  and 
full  employment. 

Closely  related  to  deflclt  flnancing  Is  the 
matter  of  government  spending.  In  the  pe- 
riod beginning  In  1933,  public  made-work 
spending  was  resorted  to  to  stop  the  depres- 
sion. The  doctrine  of  public  made-work 
spending,  as  a  balanc3-wheel  when  private 
investment  gets  scared  off.  Is  alluring.  There 
are  several  difficulties  with  It  mostly  due  to 
the  nature  of  human  nature.  Public  spend- 
ing provides  patronage  f.nd  geta  votes.  In- 
stead of  being  Just  a  temporary  device  for 
counterbalancing  a  deficiency  of  private  en- 
terprise. It  tends  to  become  a  permanent  de- 
vice for  keeping  the  party  and  the  bureau- 
crats in  power.  It  corrupts  the  electorate. 
To  sui^gest  public  spending  as  something  to 
do  In  bad  times  and  stop  In  good  times — as 
an  automatic  adjuster  to  avoid  booms  and 
depressions —  Is  to  Ignore  politics.  As  "pump- 
prlmlng"  was  forgotten,  and  made-work 
spending  became  habitual  In  the  1930's,  the 
deadening  effect  of  Increasing  taxation  and 
government  competition  counterbalanced 
the  stimulus  of  government  spending:  and 
the  depression  was  prolonged.  Neither  long- 
continued  government  spending,  nor  long- 
continued  deflclt  and  deflclt  flananclng  will 
end  depression  or  underemployment,  how- 
ever helpful  a  brief  pump-prlmlng  of  that 
sort  may  be. 

Another  aspect  of  fiscal  policy,  taxation, 
requires  attention  In  our  study  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's manaj^'ement  of  our  economy. 
During  the  second  postwar  deflation,  though 
the  debt  increased,  taxes,  or  rather  tax  rates, 
were  actually  Increased.  The  drastic  Haw- 
ley-Smoot  tariff  was  adopted  in  June  1930, 
and  was  followed  by  an  abrupt  fall  In  Inter- 
national trade  to  which  It  contributed.  Cus- 
toms receipts,  which  had  been  $602,000,000 
in  1929  and  $587,000,000  In  the  fiscal  year  1930, 
fell  to  $378,000,000  in  1931,  $328,000,000  In 
1932.  and  $251,000,000  In  1933.  Rates  were  In- 
creased and  receipts  reduced. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment exceeded  Its  expenditures  by  a  relatively 
small  margin  In  1929  and  In  1930:  but  In  1931 
the  decline  In  receipts  resulted  In  a  deflclt 
of  nearly  $1,000,000,000.  This  situation  led 
Secretary  Mellon.  In  his  annual  report  for 
1931,  to  recommend  "a  very  substantial  In- 
crease In  the  revenues  through  taxation." 

Early  In  1932.  Secretary  Mills  stated  that 
the  new  revenue  act  should  provide  $1,125,- 
000,000  of  new  taxes:  and  after  the  enact- 
ment, In  his  annual  report  for  1932.  the  Sec- 
retary wrote:  "The  revenue  act  of  1932  effect- 
ed one  of  the  largest  Increases  In  taxes  ever 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  In  peace- 
times. In  a  year  In  which  the  enactment  of 
any  new  revenue  measure  presented  grave 
difficulties,  the  placing  on  the  statute  books 
of  an  act  so  substantial  In  scope  was  an  Im- 
pressive achievement." 

Notwithstanding  the  higher  rates  of  In- 
come tax  Imposed  by  the  1932  act,  receipts 
from  such  taxes  fell  off  sharply.  In  1931, 
they  had  amounted  to  $1,860,000,000:  In  1932. 
they  were  $1,057,000,000:  and  In  1933,  they 
were  $746,000,000  Total  ordinary  receipts  of 
about  $2,000,000,000  from  all  sources  In  1932 
and  1933  were  only  about  one-half  what  they 
had  been  In  1929  and  1930.  That  shows  the 
futility  of  the  persistently  deflationary  tax 
policy  pursued  by  our  Government  In  the 
course  of  the  most  dreadful  deflation  In  mod- 
ern history.  From  1931  to  1933  oiu-  Govern- 
ment tried  to  cover  the  deficiency  In  reve- 
nue due  to  falling  business,  falling  Incomes, 
and  rising  burdens  of  expenditure  by  rais- 
ing tax  rates.  Government  tried  to  squeeze 
blood  out  of  a  stone.    It  tried  to  collect  reve- 
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nues  out  of  the  taxpayers'  losses.  It  aggra- 
vated the  depression  in  the  futile  effort  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Government  revenues  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  buetneas  and  Incomes,  and  must 
fall  off  In  bad  times:  and  the  only  way  to 
improve  them  Is  to  let  honest,  well-managed 
business  show  a  profit  after  taxes.  In  bad 
times  the  higher  the  tax  rate,  the  less  busi- 
ness, the  less  employment,  and  the  less  rev- 
enue there  will  be.  Tax  rates  should  not  be 
raised  but  perhaps  even  be  lowered  in  bad 
times  to  bring  business  recovery  and  em- 
plo3rment  and  revenue  to  the  Treasury.  As  a 
businessman  who  is  losing  money  may  have 
to  reduce  his  prices  to  move  his  gocds  In 
bad  times,  so  a  government  which  le  losing 
revenue  In  bad  times  may  have  to  reduce 
tax  rates  and  face  a  temporary  deflclt  so 
that  Its  citizens  may  be  able  to  do  business 
at  a  profit  and  have  some  income  to  pay 
taxes  on. 

Furthermore,  our  tax  system  came,  during 
the  thirties,  to  be  deflationary  and  depres- 
sant, not  only  because  the  tax  burden  was 
excessive  but  also  because  the  incidence  of 
taxation  was  bad.  Excessive  ruiiax  rates 
In  the  higher  brackets,  excessive  death  du- 
ties, double  taxation  of  corporation  Income 
(once  to  the  company  and  again  to  the 
stockholders)  put  a  heavy  premium  on  In- 
ertia and  a  penalty  on  enterprise  and  risk 
taking.  This  should  be  corrected.  A  man 
mtist  see  the  hope  of  adequate  profit  after 
taxes  for  himself,  and  of  adequate  ssvtngs 
for  his  family  after  his  death,  or  he  won't 
take  business  risks  or  make  sreat  efforts. 

Other  Government  policies  were  depres- 
sant, too.  Restrictions  on  the  hcmra  and 
days  of  labor,  and  on  output,  and  restric- 
tions on  farm  production,  were  part  of  a 
planned  economy  of  permanent  depression 
and  artificial  shortages.  We  were  producing 
more  food  than  world  markets  would  take, 
and  our  Government  paid  marginal  farmers 
to  stay  In  the  farm  business.  Instead  of  tiirn- 
Ing  to  something  else,  and  paid  them  not  to 
produce  so  much,  to  plow  under  crops  and  to 
kill  little  pigs.  "The  business  of  'not  rais- 
ing hogs'  was  a  highly  flourishing  Indiutry," 
said  the  Statist.  Tlie  planners  seemed  to 
have  lost  faith  In  America.  Tliey  sought  to 
benefit  organized  labor  and  farmers  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  public.  They  could 
not  see  that  neither  farmer  nor  laborer  could 
prosper  long  In  an  Impoverished  community. 
They  could  not  believe  in  the  eccHiomy  of 
abundance  and  were  concerned  more  with 
changing  each  man's  share  of  poverty  than 
with  sharing  wealth. 

I  have  reviewed  the  three  postwar  infla- 
tions and  deflations  to  make  it  clear  that 
infiatlon  and  deflation  are  not  Just  happen- 
ings, or  strokes  of  fate,  or  acts  of  God.  The 
first  inflation  was  war's  aftermath,  but  the 
other  two  were  managed  inflations,  and  all 
three  deflations  were  managed  deflations. 
It  won't  do  to  attribute  them  to  the  weather, 
or  the  crops,  or  war  or  peace,  or  the  wrath 
of  the  gods,  or  the  business  cycle,  or  the 
disappearance  of  the  frontier,  or  to  a  mature 
economy.  Government  made  inflations  and 
deflations,  booms  and  depressions,  by  taxing 
and  spending,  by  currency  inflation,  and 
monetary  management. 

I  do  not  say  that  in  criticism  of  the  high- 
minded  and  able  men  In  Government  and 
Its  agencies  who  managed  our  money  and 
our  fiscal  policy  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. Our  Government  managers  have  been 
good  men  doing  the  best  they  knew  how  to 
do  under  evil  conditions  created  by  the  wars 
and  the  economic  wars  between  the  wars. 
To  relieve  a  depression  with  cheap  money,  to 
arrest  an  inflation  with  dear  money,  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget  (or  try  to)  by  raising  tax 
rates,  all  these  are  classically  correct  meas- 
ures In  accordance  with  the  best  tradition 
of  monetary  management  and  public  finance 
in  Enrtland  and  America.  But  It  did  not 
work  well.    It  must  not  happen  so  again. 


These  are  the  lessons  of  the  jjast.  Let  us 
turn  now  from  the  too  gorgeotis  aO's  and  the 
drab,  dreary  80's  to  the  years  ahead.  What 
prospect  is  there  of  Jobs  for  the  bo3r8  when 
they  come  home  victorious  from  the  wars? 
In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  May  24, 
1942.  Geoffrey  Crowther,  editor  of  the  London 
Economist,  wrote: 

"The  popular  memory  Is  short,  and  the 
public  has  a  rather  distorted  view  of  what 
happened  after  the  last  war.  For  example, 
the  general  view  at  this  distance  In  time  is 
that  It  proved  to  be  difficult  to  find  Jobs  for 
all  the  men  released  from  the  Army  and 
from  munitions  factories,  and  that  the  re- 
sulting unemployment  was  the  origin  of  the 
sharp  postwar  slump.  But  the  actual  facts 
were  very  different. 

"Both  In  Great  Britain  and  In  America 
the  demobilization  of  the  great  war  armies 
was  virtually  complete  by  the  fall  of  1919; 
most  of  the  war  factories  were  closed  or  re- 
duced to  a  care-and-mnlntenance  basis  by 
about  the  same  time.  But  there  was  very 
little  unemployment  In  1919  or  for  the  greater 
part  of  1920  either.  On  the  contrary,  those 
were  boom  times  vrtth  a  distinct  shortage 
of  labor.  It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1920 
that  in-lces  began  to  weaken  and  it  was  not 
until  the  last  months  of  that  year,  2  years 
after  the  armistice,  that  unemployment  in 
slgnlflcant  dimensions  began  to  appear:  1921 
was  the  first  depression  year." 

Judging  from  that  experience,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  there  will  be  employment 
for  those  who  want  to  work  during  the  flrst 
postwar  period  of,  say,  2  to  5  years  after  the 
war.  There  will  be  Job  displacements  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  many  a  delay  In  reemploy- 
ment, but  we  need  not  have  to  endure  con- 
ttnuotis  mass  unemployment  of  normally 
employable  persons  In  that  period. 

This  reasonable  hope  of  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment In  the  first  years  after  the  war  can, 
I  think  only  be  realized  If  the  Government 
terminates  Its  war  contracts  promptly  and 
fairly,  pays  the  contractors  promptly  and 
fully  without  quibbling,  clears  the  factory 
floors  of  its  war  machines,  does  not  dump  Its 
accumulations  of  war  supplies  In  the  market 
too  fast,  and  does  not  go  Into  business  with 
its  war  plants  In  competition  with  business. 
That  Is  quite  a  lot  of  "if's."  Yet  it  Is  a  very 
simple  and  sensible  program:  and  It  Is  a 
condition  of  full  employment  after  the  war. 
Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  after  our  final 
victory  overseas  we  shall  have  an  era  of  peace 
and  good  will  between  government  and  busi- 
ness and  labor  here  at  home? 

Infiatlon  control  may  be  the  major  domes- 
tic problem  during  the  first  postwar  period 
of  from  2  to  5  years  after  the  war,  more  or 
less.  There  Is.  of  course,  war  Inflation  now. 
Nobody  has  ever  yet  Invented  a  way  of  stop- 
ping an  Inflation  without  making  money 
dear,  as  In  1920  and  1929,  or  relatively  scarce 
as  In  1937,  and  so  bringing  on  deflation,  de- 
pression, and  unemployment. 

We  are  told  now  that  we  are  always  to 
have  managed  low  Interest  rates:  and  Indeed 
the  war  debt  issued  at  low  interest  rates  will 
be  so  great,  and  the  displacement  of  men  and 
industry  for  war  purposes  has  been  on  such 
a  vast  scale  that  a  strdng.  dear  money  policy 
would  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question, 
at  least  In  the  early  postwar  years.  It  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  prompt  readjtost- 
ment  and  Jobs  for  all.  Our  war-weary  people 
could  not  endure  another  deflation  so  soon. 

An  alternative  measure  of  Inflation  con- 
trol, which  was  experimented  with  In  1936 
and  1937.  Is  an  Increase  In  reserve  require- 
ments, with  a  view  to  making  money  scarce, 
rather  than  dear.  That  may  be  mere  violent 
even  than  a  severe  Increase  In  Interest  rates, 
which  Increases  the  cost,  but  not.  In  the  flrst 
Instance,  the  amount,  of  loans  available. 
Gov.  Benjamin  Strong,  th^  flrst  great  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  used  to  tell  me:  "You  may  Increase  the 
price  ot  money,  but  you  must  never  make  It 


tmobtalnable."  We  have  seen  how  drastic 
was  the  effect  of  Increases  in  reserve  require- 
ments, among  other  things.  In  1937.  when  the 
banks  had  immense  excess  reserves.  That 
remedy  would  create  xmimaplnable  disaster 
if  applied  at  a  time  when  the  banks'  resources 
were  quite  fully  employed. 

Then  how  shall  our  rulers  stop  Inflation? 
In  view  of  the  Impossibility  of  using  a  strong 
dear  money  policy  or  scarce  money  policy, 
the  only  plan  of  Inflation  control  I  have 
heard  of  Is  to  continue  rationing  and  con- 
trol of  prices  and  wages  indefinitely.  I  doubt 
that  would,  except  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
be  acceptab)*'  to  the  people.  If  It  were  adopt- 
ed as  a  i>ermanent  policy.  It  would.  I  fear,  lead 
to  long  depression  and  unemployment  and 
decay  of  our  economy.  Diocletian  couldnt 
make  It  work.  Hitler  had  to  have  a  Gestapo 
and  a  World  War  to  make  It  work:  and  even 
then  It  didn't  work  too  well,  as  Howard 
Smith  shows  In  Last  Train  From  Berlin.  We 
had  our  experience  with  bootleggers  of  drink 
after  the  last  war.  It  would  be  too  bad  to 
have  to  deal  with  bootleggers  of  food  after 
this  one. 

But  we  cannot  take  the  lid  Off  and  abandon 
all  price  fixing,  wage  fixing,  and  rationing 
with  any  safety  Immediately  after  the  war. 
It  can  only  be  done  gradually  and  selec- 
tively. Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  policy,  it  must  be  con- 
tinued In  each  case  until  actual  shortages 
of  civilian  goods  have  been  measurably  re- 
lieved and  until  supply  and  necessitous  de- 
mand have  been  measurably  balanced.  I 
«ny  necessitous  demand  because  production 
will  never  catch  up  with  Inflation  demand. 
Sooner  or  later  monetary  Inflation  has  got 
to  be  controlled  somehow.  Prloe  control 
only  deals  with  symptoms. 

We  must  control  money  Inflation  after  the 
war,  but  not  be  rough  about  It.  We  must 
do  It  so  skillfully,  so  carefully,  as  to  avoid 
throwing  ourselves  Into  depression  and  un- 
employment. To  that  end  taxes  dhould  be 
held  at  a  pretty  high  level  at  first,  but  not 
too  long.  Debt  should  be  decreased,  but 
not  too  fast.  Federal  Reserve  support  of 
the  bond  market  should  be  withdrawn  cau- 
tiously, but  withdrawn.  Money  may  thus 
be  allowed  to  become,  but  not  be  made,  less 
cheap,  though  not  dear.  By  that  I  mean 
to  suggest  a  negative  or  static  rather  than 
a  positive  Federal  Reserve  policy  at  some- 
time after  the  war;  that  Is.  to  stop  buying 
more  Government  paper  but  hold  what  the 
System  then  has;  and  to  let  the  bank  rate 
follow  the  market  rather  than  fore;  It.  The 
authorities  must  control  money  inflation,  but 
go  gently  about  It;  and  at  the  flrst  sign 
relax  controls  Instantly  before  deflation  sets 
in;  remembering  it  Is  much  easier  to  stop 
the  economic  machine  than  to  start  It  again, 
much  easier  to  stop  an  inflation  than  to  stop 
a  deflation. 

If  these  gentler  methods  succeed  It  should 
never  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  rough  old 
method  of  dear  money.  Let  us  hope  not.' 
It  is  too  devastating,  too  certain  to  create 
depression  and  unemployment. 

When  Inflation  has  been  controlled,  and 
urgent  civilian  shortages  have  been  satis- 
fied, and  war  savings  of  cash  and  bonds  have 
been  spent  by  the  unthrifty — say.  2  to  6 
years  after  final  victory — the  problem  of 
maintaining  full  employment  without  In- 
terruption may  be  expected  to  arise.  It  has 
never  heretofore  been  solved  for  more  than 
a  limited  period  and  under  special  condi- 
tions. Russia  solved  It  for  a  time  between 
the  wars.  Her  authoritarian  government, 
with  despotic  power,  undertook  the  gigantic 
task  of  revolutionizing  her  economy,  of  In- 
dustrializing the  nation  and  mechanizing  its 
agriculture,  and  creating  a  grea*  army.  In  two 
decades.  Of  coxirse.  there  was  full  employ- 
ment for  everyone,  though  at  a  low  standard 
of  living.  In  Germany  Hitler  undertoik 
the  task  of  rearming  a  disarmed  natteo. 
and  creating  the  greatest  mechanised  annj 
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and  air  power  then  ever  known.  In  less  time. 
Of  course,  there  waa  work  for  all,  making 
guns  and  going  without  butter.  Jtist  so  dur- 
ing the  war  there  Is  more  than  enough  work 
for  all  In  America  who  will  accept  It. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  from  the  ex- 
amples of  Germany  and  Russia,  that  In  a 
well-developed.  Industrialized  economy  such 
as  ours,  In  time  of  peace,  the  secret  has 
been  discovered  of  Immunity  from  the  altera- 
tions of  good  and  bad  times,  the  revolving  of 
the  business  cycle,  which  like  sunshine  and 
shadow,  rain  and  drought,  summer  and  win- 
ter, have  characterized  the  affairs  of  man  on 
this  earth  from  the  beginning.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  ashes 
of  the  greatest  and  most  devastating  war  of 
all  time,  there  can  promptly  spring,  full- 
growo.  an  economy  so  perfectly  functioning 
that  everybody  will  have  e  job  waiting  for 
him.  whether  he  wants  It  or  not.  and  that 
everybody  will  have  social  and  economic  se- 
curity assured  to  him,  whether  he  works 
very  hard  for  It  or  not.  But  in  the  course 
of  her  growth  and  development  our  beloved 
country  baa  been  able  to  provide  more  Jobs 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  her 
people  than  any  other  country  under  normal 
conditions.  After  the  war  we  must  continue 
the  march  of  economic  and  social  proRresa 
and  the  struggle  for  the  production  and  bet- 
ter distribution  among  all  the  people  of  the 
good  things  of  life.  We  should  not  promise 
too  much,  but  we  cannot  and  need  not  en- 
dure mass  unemployment  again. 

What  government  can  do  Is  to  avoid  active 
deflation  ruch  as  occurred  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  wars.  Tax  reduction,  easy  money, 
free  prices  and  wages,  and  private  enterprise 
will  be  the  laeftt  instruments  for  avoiding 
deflation  and  depression  In  the  secondary 
period  after  this  war. 

We  can  bear  neither  inflation  nor  deflation, 
neither  boom  nor  depression,  nor  unemploy- 
ment, after  this  war.  For  better  or  worse, 
we  have  given  our  Government  and  Its  agen- 
cies heretofore  unheard-of  powers  to  plan 
our  economy  and  to  manage  our  money.  We 
expect  from  them  an  orderly  America  for  the 
men  of  our  fighting  forces  to  come  back  to 
and  work  in.  We  do  not  expect  a  feather  bed 
for  them,  but  a  good  happy  healthy  place  to 
work  in  and  Jobs  to  work  at.  We  cannot  ex- 
pect for  them  security,  though  we  provide  a 
measure  of  insurance  against  some  of  the  ills 
no  foresight  can  avert.  But  we  do  expect 
and  demand  for  them  opportunity. 

Mechanization  and  mass  production  have 
mads  It  necessary  for  government  to  care  for 
the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens  to  an  extent 
never  dreamed  of  before.  To  talk  about 
lals83Z  falre.  self-reliance,  thrift,  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
to  workers  whose  Job  is  to  tend  the  machine, 
is  Just  stupid  when  the  machine  stops,  as 
it  did  In  1933.  The  machine  must  not  stop 
again. 

After  this  war.  as  after  the  last,  government 
policy,  fiscal,  monetary,  and  economic,  will 
determine  these  matters.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing. 
I  know  It  Is  a  necessary  thing.  It  Is  quite 
Impossible  for  government  to  carry  us  into 
the  second  of  two  world  wars  and  through  it. 
and  then  Just  release  the  controls  and  say 
•"lalssez  falre."  It  would  be  quite  as  disas- 
trous as  If  the  pilot  of  a  big  bomber  were  to 
fly  up  30.C00  feet  and  then  take  his  hands  oS 
the  controls  and  say  "lalssez  falre." 

This  Is  an  essay  about  managing  our  econ- 
omy and  so  concerned  chiefly  with  domestic 
policies.  But  our  economy  cannot  be  man- 
aged in  isolation.  We  must  find  outlets 
abroad,  foreign  markets,  for  our  sxirplus  pro- 
duction. We  are  geared  to  produce  far  more 
of  many  things  than  we  can  consume  among 
ourselvea.  To  do  so  we  must  buy.  as  well  as 
sell,  goods  and  services  abroad;  and  make 
foreign  loana  and  Investments. 

The  Orat  condition  of  foreign  trade  and 
InvMimcnt  U  the  eatabllahment  of  law  and 
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must  have  a  peace - 


These  repre- 
and  destroyed,   not 


order  In  the  world.    We 
ful  world  to  trade  In. 

Further,  our  Governmlent  must  cancel  our 
allies'  war  debts,  new  aqd  old. 
eent   wealth   blown   up 

self-supporting  Investment.  They  represent 
munitions  and  supplies  |  trovlded  by  us  to  en- 
able the  gallant  men  oi  our  allies  to  flght. 
in  the  common  cause, 
wise  our  own  men  must  have  fought.  And 
we  should  have  repealed  before  this  the 
Johnson  Act,  which,  to  c  ur  shame,  has  black- 
listed our  allies  and  fcr  bidden  private  loans 
to  them.  These  are  bar/lers  to  recovery  and 
employment. 

Another  thing  we  mufl  t  do  is  to  make  Oov- 
ertunent  loans  and  grar  ts  to  friendly  coun- 
tries for  relief  and  reh)  hllltatlon.  Another 
condition  of  better  bus  ness  is  to  lower  ex- 
cessive tariffs  and  avoid  subsidies.  Still  an- 
other is  to  establish  ort  erly  exchanges  with 
the  principal  trading  coi;  ntrles.  Last  but  not 
least  is  a  United  States  Government  policy 
to  advance  and  protect  American  Interests 
and  investments  every vi  here. 

Without  these  reformn  In  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic relations,  I  fear  we  shall,  sooner  or 
later,  have  unemploym<  nt  and  unemployed 
capacity  at  home,  while  the  world  outside 
will  be  eager  to  buy  oui  goods — in  dire  need 
of  them — and  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  them. 

So  our  Government  lias  the  bear  by  the 
tall.  It  must  continue  ts  manage  our  money 
and  public  debt,  arrange  our  taxes,  and  con- 
trol our  economy,  for  a  time  after  the  war, 
to  avoid  inflation,  defla  :lon,  and  unemploy- 
ment. It  must  also  aid  n  maintaining  peace 
and  world  order  and  in  he  reconstruction  of 
foreign  nations,  foreign  exchanges,  and  for- 
eign trade.  But  all  tbi.i  it  should  do  with  a 
view  to  ever  decreasing  its  activities,  relaxing 
its  controls  and  restoring  their  freedom  to 
our  people.  Gradually  Government  must  free 
agriculture.  Industry,  aiid  commerce  here  at 
home  if  we  are  to  have  a  prosperous  economy. 
Our  economy  should  no,  be  repressive.  Our 
money,  if  not  mlsmani  ged.  was  too  much 
managed,  between  the  wars.  Business  was 
overregulated,  overinvestlgated,  overtaxed. 
The  pump-priming,  the  Government  spend- 
ing, and  deficit  financing  were  sterile,  as  we 
have  seen.  After  this  wir  our  Government's 
policy  should  be  not  to  neddle  much  with  our 
money  and  to  give  agriculture  and  enterprise 
a  measure  of  freedom  ind  a  hope  of  profit 
after  all  ttxes. 

With  all  our  Govemn  enfs  managing  and 
planning  let  us  not  fort  et  that  we  need  the 
men  who  have  vision  an  1  take  ri^s,  the  far- 
sighted  men,  the  men  w  lo  spend  themselves, 
the  ambitious  men,  and  the  thrifty  ones  who 
save  money  and  form  a  pital,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  as  we  have  always  needed  them,  to 
vitalize  our  economy,  to  give  it  life  and 
stiength  and  hope,  to  gl  re  us  inventions  and 
discoveries,  to  provide  all  our  people  with 
proflttble  opportunities,  to  make  Jobs  plenti- 
ful, and  well-paid  Jobs  fo  r  everylxxiy.  We  are 
winning  these  wars  partly  because  of  the 
health,  skill,  and  efficiency,  the  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  which  the  American  system  of 
enterprise  and  of  economic  rewards  has  de- 
veloped in  this  country  America  was  set- 
tled by  adventurous,  individualistic  men  and 
women  who  came  from  EXurope  in  search  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  fa  ith,  freedom  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  \  y  their  own  unaided 
efforts.  These  Immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants have  achieved  a  high  level  of  gen- 
eral welfare  which  ma|kes  healthy,  hardy 
people.  Imbued  with  ttte  spirit  of  freedom, 
adventure,  and  enterprise,  they  have  created 
and  renewed  and  develoi 
try  and  American  farmln| 
ment  and  labor  and  meet 
above  all  American  man^ 
efficiency.     Our  gallant 

kler  and  better  armed  ^nd  better  fed  than 
our  enemies.  Therefore.!  it  is  that  they,  with 
our  great  allies,  have  leon  the  war  on  the 
western  fronts  and  expe<t  and  intend  to  fin- 


ish the  Job  In  the  east  before  too  long.  Let 
us  see  to  It  that  we  keep  our  America  the 
land  of  freedom  and  opportiinlty. 


ed  American  Indus- 
American  manage- 
lanlzed  farming,  and 
^ood.  to  unparalleled 

?htlng  men  are  hus- 


Radio  Speech  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack 
Made  From  Station  WNAC  Over  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  the  Eve- 
ning of  September  4,  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  me: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, what  volumes  it  means  to  us.  and  to 
many  millions  throughout  the  world,  that 
the  war  is  over.  The  holocaust  of  hate,  terror, 
and  destruction  has  ceased.  We  now  know 
this  war  was  nothing  but  a  sequel  to  the  last 
one.  Woodrow  Wilson  tried  to  avert  this 
war,  but  he  was  before  his  time.  The  people 
failed  to  heed  his  voice.  Certain  political  op- 
ponents, demagogs,  bigots,  and  false  proph- 
ets divided  our  people.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
not  let  the  same  thing  happen  again. 

It  IS  what  we  do  now,  and  in  the  next  few 
years,  that  will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
shall  have  another  war  25  or  30  years  from 
now,  as  well  as  determine  the  course  of  the 
world  for  generations  to  come.  In  the  shap- 
ing and  the  making  of  a  better  world  each 
one  of  us  has  our  duties  to  perform.  Above 
all,  we  must  think  and  reason  clearly,  and 
we  must  exercise  our  God-given  will  power  in 
the  right  direction.  All  other  countries  and 
their  peoples  who  seek  peace  must  also  do 
the  same  thing. 

"The  true  foundation  stone,"  as  has  well 
been  said,  "of  sound  peaceful  relations  with 
other  nations,  as  well  as  with  ourselves,  is 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  "  When  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  ignore  the  Ten 
Commandments,  they  are  In  trouble. 

While  this  Is  a  time  for  Joy,  it  should  be  a 
serious  Joy,  a  spiritual  Joy,  to  thank  God  for 
guiding  our  leaders,  our  armed  forces  and 
our  people  to  a  righteous  victory;  and  to 
petition  Him  for  His  divine  guidance  in  the 
trying  days  to  come,  to  direct  and  guide  the 
leaders  and  the  peoples  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  mating  of  a  durable  peace,  and 
to  help  us  solve  successfully  oxir  domestic 
problems. 

This  is  the  time  to  honor  those  In  the 
service,  and  particularly  the  memories  cf 
those  who  gave  up  their  lives  that  our  coun- 
try might  live.  Those  who  have  paid  the 
supreme  sacrifice  are  heroes  and  mart3rrs  for 
continued  American  Independence  and  lib- 
erty, and  for  a  decent  world  In  which  we 
might  live. 

In  this  time  of  spiritual  Joy  and  reflection, 
let  us  pause  to  pay  honor  to  the  moth?rs. 
fathers,  wives,  and  children  of  these  who  died 
that  we  might  live  as  a  free  people.  There 
is  not  much  we  can  say  to  them  except  to 
express  cur  deep  sympathy,  but  a  grateful 
coimtry  can  and  should  always  remember  the 
sacrifices  of  their  loved  ones  I  am  sure,  as 
time  passes,  the  loved  ones  left  behind  wUl 
secure  more  4nd  more  consolation  In  the 
knowledge  that  their  son,  husband,  father, 
brother,  or  sister  gave  up  their  lives  not  only 
to  save  our  country— but  that  it  might  con- 
tinue to  live  to  give  to  you  and  I  of  today, 
and  to  future  generations  of  Americans,  the 
rights  and  blessings  of  liberty  as  understood 
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under,  and  guaranteed  by.  American  institu- 
tions of  government.  Liberty  is  a  precious 
heritage,  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
something  to  be  cherished  and  fought  for 
when  endangered.  The  Revolutionary  heroes 
fought  to  obtain  liberty:  The  heroes  of  this 
war  fought  to  retain  liberty 

For  we  must  remember,  that  If  we  lost  this 
war.  we  would  not  only  have  loet  a  war,  but 
we  would  have  lost  our  beloved  country  as 
well. 

In  the  Great  Beyond  Is  this  generation  of 
Americans'  contribution  to  the  great  figures 
of  all  time,  our  late  beloved  President  and 
leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Without  regard  to  our  political  affiliation. 
or  how  we  felt  on  some  of  his  policies  when 
he  was  with  us.  as  Americans,  we  can  all  pay 
homage  to  his  memory.  For  it  was  the  lead- 
ership of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  planned 
and  guided  the  United  Nations  to  victory. 

We  respect  and  value  the  contributions 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  United 
Nations,  but  the  outstanding  leader  among 
them  all  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Faced  with  the  most  serious  and  dangerous 
external  threat  to  our  country's  existence  in 
Its  history — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  steered  the 
chip  of  state  in  such  a  brilliant  and  coura- 
geous manner  that  upon  his  death  It  had 
entered  a  safe  port. 

To  him— all  honor  is  due. 

This  man  of  destiny  has  taken  his  place 
among  the  outstanding  leaders  of  all  history. 

We  cannot  and  should  not  forget  the  mas- 
terly handling  of  the  war  by  President  Tru- 
man since  he  entered  the  White  House. 
Faced  with  the  most  trying  situation  that 
ever  confronted  a  President  of  our  country. 
President  Truman  has  carried  on  with  tact 
and  Judgment  and  covutige. 

To  him,  we  are  indebted  for  the  leadership 
that  brought  about  the  final  capitulation  of 
Japan. 

We  must  remember  that  on  the  Monday 
preceding  the  offer  to  quit,  that  President 
Truman,  then  on  the  high  seas,  on  his  way 
back  to  the  United  States,  announced  the  in- 
vention of  the  atomic  bomb,  one  of  which  was 
Immediately  dropped  with  deadly  effect  on 
the  city  of  Hiroshima. 

The  following  Wednesday,  President  Tru- 
man announced  to  the  world  the  entry  of 
Soviet  Russia  into  the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

These  were  staggering  blows  to  the  Japa- 
nese leaders. 

But  President  Truman  climaxed  these 
blows  by  his  blunt  speech  of  the  follow- 
ing Friday  night,  which  showed  the  Japs 
that  unless  they  surrendered  unconditionally 
our  powerful  attacks,  growing  in  strength, 
would  continue. 

The  Japanese  offer  to  sturender  came  the 
next  day. 

For  4  days  Pre.sldent  Truman  carried  on 
a  war  of  nerves  against  the  Japanese  leaders, 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen 
before.  It  produced  the  desired  results — 
the  early  capitulation  of  the  enemy,  thereby 
saving  countless  of  thousands  of  American 
killed  and  wounded,  as  well  as  British.  Rus- 
sian, and  Chinese. 

While  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  dur- 
ing which  our  death  toll  would  have  been 
large,  the  sudden  ending  of  the  war  was 
due  to  the  determined,  well-considered,  and 
well-timed  drive  made  by  President  Truman 
during  the  4  days  prior  to  the  Japs'  offer 
to  surrender. 

We  should  take  pride  In  this  leadership, 
which  shortened  the  war,  thereby  saving 
countless  of  thousands  of  lives  of  our  boys, 
and  quickening  the  time  when  your  loved 
ones  will  be  home  again  with  you. 

To  defeat  the  enemy  It  took  the  com- 
bined might  and  efforts  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Let  us  hope  that  the  unity  that 
existed  to  win  the  war  will  continue  to  exist 
to  win  the  peace. 

While  we  give  fuU  credi-  to  the  other 
nations  allied  with  us,  we  slu>uld  also  take 


full  credit  for  the  part  our  cotmtry  played 
In  this  historic  victory.  Ova  cotintry's  con- 
tributions were  the  determining  factor  In 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

It  waa  the  weapons  of  war  produced  by 
American  labor  and  management;  the  money 
of  our  people  that  enabled  Great  Britain 
and  Soviet  Russia  to  first  resist,  and  second 
take  the  offensive  and  help  bring  victory. 
The  people  of  brave  China  also  played  their 
part.  an  important  one.  In  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  war. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Great 
Britain  and  Soviet  Russia,  despite  the  bravery 
of  their  people,  could  not  have  carried  on. 
After  Pearl  Harbor  it  was  the  might  of 
America— on  land,  on  eea,  underneath  the 
sea,  in  the  air,  in  our  factorlee — everywhere. 
"America  on  the  march,"  that  turned  the 
tide  and  brought  ultimate  victory.  Without 
boasting,  we  can  take  Justifiable  pride  In 
that  fact.  "I  am  an  American'  has  greater 
significance  to  us  today  than  It  ever  had 
before  In  otir  lifetime. 

While  we  have  won  the  war,  we  have  the 
results  of  the  war  facing  us.  This  pre- 
sents many  trying  problems  to  solve.  None 
of  these  problems  are  unsurmountable  if 
we  continue,  as  in  war,  to  have  tintty  of 
thought  and  action  among  our  people.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  America  showed 
the  world  an  example  of  leadership  and  ac- 
tion amounting  to  what  has  been  termed 
"a  miracle."  Free  men  and  women,  realiz- 
ing the  danger  to  our  Institutions  and  our 
liberties,  produced  weapons  of  war  and  food; 
our  manhood  and  womanhood  responded  for 
service,  foxight,  and  died;  we  were  the  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  greatest  victory  in  the 
history  of  man.  Nothing  was  Impossible. 
If  we  continue  with  the  same  spirit  in  the 
postwar  era  there  will  be  no  problem  con- 
fronting us  that  we  cannot  solve. 

On  the  domestic  front  the  big  task  is 
the  quick  reconversion  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
each  one  of  us. 

In  this  transition,  the  Congress  can  and 
should  play  its  part  by  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  will  help  bring  aL>out  the  change 
quickly.  Speed  Is  the  essence  of  success. 
In  the  passage  of  such  legislation,  the  Con- 
gress must  consider  human  rights  and  values 
as  well  as  property  rights  and  values.  In- 
dustrial and  financial  leaders  should  recog- 
nize this  fact.  We  are  living  in  a  dynamic 
era.  with  great  changes  taking  place,  and 
more  to  come,  and  leaders  in  all  walks  of 
life  should  take  cognizance  of  that  fact.  We 
want  the  leadership  that  will  guide  those 
changes  along  the  pathway  of  the  American 
way  of  life;  leaders  with  vision  and  courage. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  whatever  fur- 
ther legislation  is  necessary  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  returning  veterans,  it  should 
be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  grateful 
Nation  must  assume  and  pay  its  Just  obliga- 
tion to  our  veterans  of  this  war. 

Once  there  was  a  time  when  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  constituted  a 
natural  barrier  against  aspliations  of  aggres- 
sors far  removed  from  our  shCH-es.  We  had 
the  Pacific  on  our  western  shores  as  a  fur- 
ther guaranty  of  protected  isolation.  Today, 
these  tremendous  bodies  of  water  can  be 
spanned  overnight  by  modem  aircraft.  More 
and  more  deadly  weapons  of  war  will  be  de- 
vised. Oceans  are  no  longer  liquid  fortifi- 
cations that  Insulate  us  against  the  ravages 
of  war.  We  cannot  live  apait  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

America  Is  the  most  powerful  military 
nation  today  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Not 
for  imperialism,  or  for  war,  but  for  peace,  we 
must  maintain  our  power.  That  does  not 
mean  maintaining  our  armed  forces  at  their 
present  strength,  but  it  does  mean  that  we 
cannot  permit  our  strength  to  again  slip 
away  as  we  did  after  the  last  war.    It  means 


that  we  must  remain  strong  and  powerful 
for  good.  America  has  no  Imperialistic  aims. 
No  other  nation  need  fear  the  power  of  the 
United  States.  Our  motives  are  clean  and 
wholesome.  But  we  havg  seen  what  can 
happen  when  we  allow  our  strength  to  be- 
come dissipated — the  birth  of  a  Hitler,  and 
the  lust  of  a  hateful  Japan.  We  shotild  not 
permit  that  to  happen  again.  Smaller  na- 
ti  ns  need  have  no  fear  of  a  United  States 
that  maintains  military  power  to  be  used 
as  trust  for  peace.  Power  in  a  nation  like 
the  United  States  is  protection  for  their 
sovereignty  and  for  their  continued  exist- 
ence. Might  in  itself  is  not  evil.  It  is  only 
when  the  policy  of  "might  is  right"  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  powerful  nation  that  evil  results. 
If  the  powerful  nations  of  today  were  to  re- 
nounce the  policy  of  might  Is  right,  and  to 
substitute  the  policy  of  respect  for  all  na- 
tions, larce  and  small,  the  foundation  laid 
at  San  Francisco  would  have  greater  as- 
surances of  Eucces-s. 

The  greatness  of  our  people  lies  in  their 
faith  In  the  principles,  which  are  based  on 
truth,  which  our  country  stands  for.  It  was 
that  faith  which  stood  by  us  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  war.  turning  impending  defeat 
Into  a  glorious  victory. 

After  two  painful  experiences  of  global 
wars  within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us,  let  Us 
use  that  faith,  asking  the  guidance  and 
help  of  God  Almighty,  toward  another  great 
objective,  the  victory  of  peace. 

Let  us  go  forward  determined  to  do  those 
things  that  will  enable  your  children  and 
their  descendants  for  countless  genera- 
tions to  live  a  normal,  happy,  peaceful  life. 
instead  of  being  constantly  faced  with  the 
fear  of  war. 

If  we  do  this,  out  of  the  evil  of  this  and 
the  last  war,  we  will  have  brought  goodnesa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  report  to  you  thftt 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws — honons 
causa — was  conferred  upon  our  former 
colleague.  Hon.  Francisco  A.  Delgado,  by 
the  Indiana  University  on  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 19,  1945.  Judge  Delgado  served  In 
this  body  as  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  at  San  Francisco  and  is  one 
of  the  prominent  jurists  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Under  leave  granted  me.  I  include 
with  my  remarks  the  commencement  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mr.  Delgado  at  Indiana 
University : 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  members  of 
the  factilty,  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  was  about  4 
decades  and  1  year  ixgo  that  I  first  entered 
the  portals  of  Indiana  University  as  a  stu- 
dent of  law.  Since  then,  under  the  very  able 
guidance  of  Presidents  William  L.  Bryan  and 
H.  R.  Wells,  and  the  various  faculties,  it  has 
progressed  so  much  in  all  lines  of  endeavor — 
scientific  and  educational,  moral  and  spirit- 
ual, as  well  as  physical  and  material — that  I 
felt  like  a  total  stranger  here  upon  my  return 
this  time.  However,  though  most  of  the  old 
landmarks  and  members  of  the  former 
facility  are  no  more,  upon  meeting  the  new 
executives    and    members    of    the    present 
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faculty,  I  at  onc«  felt  at  home  again  b«caus« 
It  was  evident  that  the  same  spirit  of  demcc- 
racy.  serrtce.  Undltneaa.  and  loyalty  still  per- 
vades the  whole  atmosphere  of  our  dear  alma 
mater. 

Although  the  most  savage  global  war  in 
history  has  Just  terminated.  It  may  not  be 
untimely  to  address  you  on  the  Effects  of  the 
Pacific  Conflict  on  American-Philippine  Rela- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  retrospect.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  In  the  year  1941  the  Philip- 
pines was  a  land  of  plenty  and  of  18.OCO.000 
happy  people. 

With  an  area  of  115.000  square  miles  or 
•bout  the  size  of  the  combined  territories  of 
the  States  of  New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Delaware,  they  were  very  rich  in 
agricultural,  mineral,  and  forestal  resou'-ces. 

Located  in  the  very  center  of  the  Par  East 
or  southwestern  Pacific,  their  principal 
neighbors  were  Japan,  less  than  a  thousand 
miles  on  the  north,  the  Asian  Continent  on 
the  west,  and  on  the  south  Malaya.  Borneo, 
and  Java,  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
m  the  far  south. 

The  Fillplncs  are  the  only  Christian 
nation  In  that  part  of  the  world.  Upon  the 
foundation  of  fnjr  centuries  of  Latin-western 
civilization  brought  over  by  Spain,  which  was 
happily  blended  with  the  autochthonous- 
Malayan  type  found  there.  America's  liberal 
colonial  policv  since  1898  helped  the  Filipinos 
build  up  a  fine  superstructure  of  a  truly 
democratic  form  of  government  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pattern. 

In  the  sphere  of  laws,  the  Philippines  be- 
came the  happy  meeting  and  blending  ground 
of  the  world's  two  greatest  systems,  the  clvU 
or  Roman  law  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  common 
law.  Our  substantive  law's  were  patterned 
after  the  Spanish  codes  with  such  changes 
as  the  local  cus'.oms  required:  but  on  the 
sublects  of  corporations,  bills  and  notes,  and 
bankruptcy,  as  wull  as  on  procedural  laws,  we 
have  followed  the  common  law. 

Our  standards  of  life  were  much  higher 
than  those  of  our  neighbors.  Organized  labor 
prevailed  all  over  our  entire  archipelago. 

Under  the  Tydings-McDuffle  law.  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1934, 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished November  15.  1935.  with  complete  self- 
government  in  internal  affairs  and  a  promise 
of  complete  Independence  for  July  4.  194€, 
or  after  a  preparatory  period  of  10  years. 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  upon  the 
breaking  of  the  htjatilitles  in  the  Pacific,  of  all 
the  colonies  held  by  the  western  powers  In 
the  Par  East,  the  Philippine  archipelago 
should  have  been  the  only  one  wholly  con- 
tented and  absolutely  loyal  to  the  sovereign 
power  and  the  American  flag,  as  well  as  to 
the  ideals  and  traditions  which  the  same 
represented?  This  is  the  best  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  the  American  experiment  in 
colonization. 

By  the  same  token,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  Philippines  (should  be.  as  they  were, 
among  the  first  places  attacked  by  the  Japa- 
nese when  the  treacherous  raid  on  Pearl 
Harbor  took  place. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Japanese  Invasion 
and  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  To  begin 
with,  it  mav  be  asserted  that  though  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  had  to  leave  their  capi- 
tal city  and  were  finally  exiled  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  the  Phillpplnea  was  never  actviaily 
conquered  by  the  Japanese:  First,  because 
guerrilla  warfare,  entirely  supported  by  the 
people,  never  ceased  In  all  the  principal 
islands:  and  second,  because  passive  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  populace  always 
prevailed  In  all  the  occupied  cities  and 
towna. 

But  It  must  be  conceded  as  a  fact  that  tha 
Japanese,  after  5  months  of  very  hard  fight- 
ing on  land,  sea.  and  the  air.  as  well  as  ter- 
rllc  looses  In  men  and  equipment,  did  suc- 
ceed in  occupying  Manila  (already  declared 
an  op«n  city  and  yet  repeatedly  bombed)  and 


almost  all  the  provlnciil  capitals  and  impor- 
tant towns.  This  wad  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  caught  utteny  unprepared  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  dec  Ided  resistance  offered 
by  the  less  than  lO.OO*  American  and  about 
75.000  Filipino  officers  land  men.  ill-equipped 
and  poorly  fed,  agaiiist  the  overwhelming 
odds  of  almost  one-ha  1  million  well-trained 
and  modernly  equipped  Japanese  soldiers, 
and  which  resulted  iu  a  delay  of  about  6 
months  in  the  Mikado's  schedule,  is  the  most 
eloquent  proof  of  bott  the  unexcelled  strat- 
egy of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  his  staff 
and  the  unequaled  liravery  and  spirit  of 
heroism  of  each  and  a  1  the  officers  and  men 
under  them. 

Had  MacArthur  and  his  men  received  the 
necessary  and  promisel  outside  assistance  in 
equipment  and  supp  lies,  the  Philippines 
would  never  have  bsen  occupied  by  the 
Japanese. 

Withal,  the  5  monthii'  delay  sviffered  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  Phil  pplnes  had  two  vital 
results  of  very  far-rea;hing  consequences  in 
the  Pacific  war:  First  y.  it  gave  the  United 
States  of  America  tlm<  to  send  the  necessary 
assistance  to  Australin,  and  thus  the  latter 
was  saved  from  invasion  and  occupation. 
Had  the  Japanese  byjiassed  the  Philippines 
and  gone  directly  to  Australia,  at  the  very 
beginning,  that  country  would  have  been 
conquered,  in  the  same  way  that  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  and  Java  were  conquered.  And 
in  that  case  we  would  lave  lost  the  only  base 
In  the  southwest  Pad  flc  large  enough  from 
which  to  start  our  ( ounteroffenslve.  Sec- 
ondly, the  attention  of  the  Japanese  was 
detracted  from  following  up  tlie  advantage 
gained  by  them  from  Pearl  Harbor  debacle. 
In  other  words,  they  w  »re  compelled  to  use  in 
the  Philippines  air,  raval,  and  land  forces 
which  they  could  have  used  In  further  as- 
saults on  Hawaii  or  tie  west  coast  of  conti- 
nental United  States. 

Hence  the  battlegrounds  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor  shall  ever  )e  consecrated  In  this 
Global  War's  history  is  the  hallowed  places 
where  Amerlcan-Phill  jplne  friendship  and 
unity  have  been  cemented  in  Jjlood  and  in 
the  common  cause  ol  freedom,  and  as  the 
first  real  tturnlng  point  of  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle in  the  southwestern  Pacific's  total  fight. 

Now,  let  us  delve  bilefly  into  the  policies 
followed  by  the  Japanese  during  their  occu- 
pation of  the  Philip]  )lnes.  At  the  begin- 
ning, they  attempted  to  attract  the  people 
to  their  Ideas  and  Ideals  and  used  force  only 
against  those  openly  recalcitrant  to  the  same. 
Under  such  pompous  propaganda  words  as 
"Greater  East  Asia  co|  irosperlty  sphere"  and 
"Asia  for  the  Asians'  they  tried  to  force 
the  Filipinos  to  go  through  what  they 
called  a  spiritual  rsjuvenation,  whereby 
they  wanted  us  to  cast  off  Christianity  and 
all  vestige  of  westerr,  clvllizat.on  and  In- 
fiuence,  at  once  and  fjrever.  and  to  imbibe, 
in  place  thereof,  th:  so-calUd  Japanese 
oriental  culttire.  lnclu(  ling  the  blind  faith  In 
the  alleged  divine  ori  jin  of  their  Emperor. 
Naturally  they  failed,  i  nd  they  failed,  among 
other  reasons  because:  (1)  The  Filipino  peo- 
ple's faith  in  Americi  and  her  ideals  and 
pledges  were  twshakable.  based,  as  it  was, 
on  convictions  brougiit  about  by  rational 
thinking;  (2)  the  so-cilled  Japanese  civiliza- 
tion was  not  in  reillty  autochthonously 
oriental,  but  rather  a  composite  one,  hing- 
ing primarily  on  ideas  borrowed  from  the 
west.  A  mere  Inspection  of  their  soldiery's 
uniforms  and  equipmeiit  conclusively  demon- 
strated this;  and  (3)  adtually  they  took  every- 
thing of  value  (our  cuirency,  rice,  medicines, 
machineries,  automobiles,  etc.)  and  gave  in 
return  nothing  but  absolutely  worthless  war 
notes,  which  did  not  eyen  contain  a  promise 
to  pay.  The  purchasing  power  of  these  war 
notes  was  so  deprectiited  by  1944  that  a 
poimd  of  rice  cost  riOOO;  a  pound  of  beef 
or  pork  or  sugar,  P800;  a  package  of  Camels 
or  Chesterfields,  paoo;  i  box  of  matches,  m; 


a  pair  of  shoes,  H.OOO;  and  other  commodi- 
ties at  about  the  same  rates. 

And  because  they  failed  In  obtaining  the 
cooperation  and  good  will  of  the  Filipinos. 
Tokyo  decided  on  a  policy  of  absolute  ruth- 
lessness  and  brutality,  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  properties  all  over  the  Philippines. 
Consequently,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
landings  of  the  forces  of  liberation  at  Leyte, 
orders  were  issued  to  barricade  and  fortify 
every  building  and  street  corner  of  any  Im- 
portance at  all.  and  to  place  artillery  em- 
placements, machine-gun  nests,  and  infantry 
billets  In  strategical  places  everywhere.  In- 
cluding the  strictly  residential  sections  of 
the  cities  and  towns.  Later  on.  as  the  battle 
for  the  recapture  of  Luzon  progressed  in 
favor  of  the  forces  of  liberation,  orders  were 
given  to  shoot  and  kill  the  pec  pie  on  sight  and 
to  destroy  whatever  of  value  could  not  be  car- 
ried away.  As  a  result  of  their  inhumanity, 
numerous  young  girls  in  Manila  and  else- 
where were  ravished  and  then  bayoneted  or 
otherwise  put  to  death;  whole  families  were 
wiped  out;  men,  women,  and  children  were 
herded  in  churches  and  other  large  build- 
ings, which  were  then  set  on'flre  or  blown  up 
by  explosives.  According  to  the  latest  esti- 
mates, the  casualties  will  probably  total  a 
million  souls. 

Manila,  formerly  known  as  the  Pearl  of  tha 
Orient,  is  no  more.  The  old  walled  city, 
originally  founded  more  than  three  centuries 
ago,  with  all  its  ancient  cathedrals  and 
churches,  is  completely  destroyed  with  the 
exception  of  one.  Also  gone  forever  is  the 
old  site  of  Santo  Tomas  University,  the 
oldest  university  under  the  American  fiag. 
Other  Irreplaceable  landmarks,  the  entire 
business  section,  most  of  the  Government 
buildings,  two-thirds  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines,  Government  and  private  hos- 
pitals, and  many  residential  districts  are  all 
a  pile  of  rubble  and  rubbish.  In  short,  the 
modern  city  known  as  Greater  Manila,  is,  on 
the  whole,  about  40  to  50  percent  destroyed. 

But  in  the  same  way  that  no  cloud  is  ever 
without  a  silver  lining,  the  great  suffering 
caused  by  the  Second  World  War  has  revealed 
a  very  bright  side  of  American-Philippine  re- 
lations, coupled  with  brilliant  prospects  for 
the  futiu-e.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  shown  to 
the  world  that  gratitude,  absolute  fidelity  to 
the  pledged  word  and  sincere  loyalty  are  hu- 
man virtues  shared  alike  in  the  highest  de- 
gree by  the  peoples  of  both  this  great  country 
and  the  Philippines. 

Undoubtedly,  these  were  the  fine  senti- 
ments which  Impelled  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  In  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  to  proclaim,  as  early  as  December 
28.  1941.  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
that  their  freedom  would  be  redeemed  and 
their  independence  established  and  protected. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  protection  then 
proffered  is  a  new  addition  to  the  terms  of 
the  Independence  Act  (known  as  the  Tjd- 
ings-McDuffle  law)  of  1934.  Such  a  pledge 
was  subequently  and  repeatedly  reiterated  In 
public  addresses  and  messages  to  Congress. 
Indeed,  the  late  President  further  imple- 
mented and  supplemented  that  pledge  by 
giving  the  Philippine  government  the  de 
facto  recognition  of  an  Independent  state 
when,  througli  his  efforts,  the  said  Common- 
wealth government  was  Invited  to  and  did 
become  a  signatory  of  the  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  1942.  Since  then  It  has  par- 
ticipated in  its  own  right  In  all  the  meetings 
and  conferences  of  the  United  Nations,  as  a 
regular  member  thereof. 

The  United  States  Congress,  by  approval  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  93  in  June  1944, 
confirmed  the  above  pledges  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  granted  the  author- 
ity he  requested  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  land,  air.  and  naval  bases  In  the 
Philippines,  to  carry  out  the  protection  prom- 
ised, as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  the 
date  of  independence  as  soon  as  constitu- 
tional processes  and  normal  functions  of 
government  have  been  restored. 
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I.  soon  aftei  his  assump- 
tion at  oAee,  reafltmed  President  Rooeevelt's 
promises  and  commitments,  and  recom- 
mended that  there  shall  be  fri«  trade  with 
the  Philippines  even  after  Independence. 

The  pledge  of  liberation  has  now  been  ful- 
filled. On  October  20.  1944,  General  Mac- 
Arthur  and  his  forces  of  libeiatlon  landed 
on  Leyte  Island,  saying  that  he  had  re- 
ttirned  in  accordance  with  his  promise  to 
do  so.  With  General  MacArthur  were  Presi- 
dent Sergio  Osmeft  and  members  of  his 
war  cabinet.  Two  da3rs  thereafter  General 
MacArthur  turned  over  the  Ccmmonwealth 
government  to  President  Osmefia  In  Taclo- 
ban,  capital  of  Leyte.  On  January  6.  1945. 
the  forces  of  liberation  landed  In  Llngayen. 
Luzon  Island,  and  on  February  27,  1945,  the 
Conunonwealth  government  was  reestab- 
lished In  Manila.  Early  last  July  he  officially 
proclaimed  the  liberation  of  th«!  entire  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago,  with  only  mopping-up 
operations  still  remaining  to  be  done  In 
some  parts  of  Luzon  and  Mlnda:iao. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  same  fine  human 
feelings  mentioned  alK>ve  impelled  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  to  reclprccate  In  kind 
and  be  absolutely  loyal  to  America  and  the 
Americans.  To  illustrate  this.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  the  epical  deeds  ot  the 
Philippine  guerrillas,  which  aie  now  well 
known  here.  It  is  the  behavior  of  the  com- 
mon p>eople,  the  anonymous  and  unsung 
heroes,  that  I  wish  to  mention  today.  A  few 
examples  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  gen- 
eral spontaneous  feeling  of  friendship  and 
devotion  prevailing  in  their  hearts. 

When  the  bombing  of  Manila  by  our  air 
forces  started  in  earnest  on  S<'ptember  23, 
1944.  the  people,  instead  of  seeking  shelter 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  liomblng.  ac- 
tually went  out  to  the  streets  to  cheer  our 
aviators,  disregarding  the  great  danger  from 
the  antiaircraft  shrapnel  of  the  Japanese. 
And  when  the  corpses  of  three  of  the  avia- 
tors of  the  only  B-24  ever  brought  down 
by  the  Japanese  In  Mnnila  fell  in  the  San 
Juan  district,  later  that  day,  the  people  of 
that  neighborhood,  as  if  movel  by  magic, 
marched  In  procession  to  give  them  a  Chris- 
tian burial.  Thereafter  peoplet^  of  all  ages 
and  means  flocked  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night  to  thetr  graves  with  flowers  and 
other  decorations,  in  tribute  to  tlielr  memory. 
This  became  so  notorious  that  iJie  Japanese 
had  to  use  a  regiment  of  soldiers  to  stop  the 
pilgrimage. 

The  food  vendors  In  the  railroad  stations, 
many  of  them  young  girls  In  their  teens,  time 
and  again  risked  their  lives  and  broke 
through  the  cordon  formed  by  Japanese  sol- 
diers to  give  their  foodstuffs  to  hungry 
American  prisoners  herded  in  boxcars  of 
passing  trains.  Likewise,  old  people  and 
young  boys  also  risked  their  lives,  or  at  least 
their  freedom.  Just  to  hand  a  cgarette  or  a 
cigar  to  the  poor  prisoners. 

In  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  in  the 
villages  and  mountains,  every  Filipino,  rich 
or  poor,  was  ever  ready  and  willing  to  share 
what  little  or  much  he  had  with  the  servlce- 
men  of  the  United  States.  But  wliat  was  still 
more  astounding  was  that  everyone,  old  and 
young,  man  or  woman,  was  ever  a  potential 
undergrotind  worker  to  assist  the  forces 
fighting  the  Japanese. 

In  short,  the  present  war  has  brought 
about  the  most  magnanimous  and  unselfish 
attitude  on  the  part  of  both  America  and 
the  Philippines  toward  each  other  and  the 
only  thing  remaining  in  the  great  imdertak- 
ing  of  education  and  emancipa'lon  carried 
out  by  this  country  in  the  Orient  is  the 
formal  proclamation  of  the  Independence  of 
the  Philippines  on  or  before  July  4,  1948. 

In  passing,  it  should  t>e  mentioned  right 
here  that  Indiana  University  has  amply 
shared  in  that  fine  undertaking.  Prom  the 
very  beginning  it  has  contribute*!  such  edu- 
cators and  scientists  as  Dr.  B.  B  Bryan.  Dr. 
Rebecca  Parish  and  Mr.  H.  V.   Bordner,  to 


mention  only  a  few.  They  were  followed  by 
a  list  of  scholars  too  long  to  enumerate  and 
Its  latest  important  contribution  in  the 
political  field  was  in  the  person  of  High  Com- 
missioner Paul  V.  McNutt.  In  addition,  it 
has  opened  Its  gates  to  PUipino  students 
since  1904  and  always  gave  them  every 
facility  to  attain  higher  education. 

When  the  crowning  glory  of  that  unprec- 
edented work  shall  have  come  about.  It  will 
not  mean  that  the  Philippines  shall  be  cast 
aloof  themselves,  as  formerly  contemplated. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  Independent  Philippines  shall  have 
the  double  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations.  And.  In  addition, 
free  trade  shall  be  continued  between  the 
two  countries  according  to  the  latest  recom- 
mendation of  the  present  administration. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  impcfftance  of  the 
continuation  of  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries  after  Independence.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Philippines  are  sufficiently  rich 
in  resources  to  survive  the  loss  of  American 
markets,  yet  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
a  loss  at  present  might  cause  an  economic 
dialocatlon.  If  not  an  economic  revolution, 
due  to  the  confiscation  and  destrvtctlon  of 
machinery  and  other  effects  of  3  years  oi 
enemy  occupation,  and  since  .free  trade  Is 
mutually  advantageous  there  Is  no  valid  rea- 
son whatever  why  the  same  should  not  be 
continued  as  long  as  the  Philippines  serve  as 
the  frontier  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in 
the  southwestern  Pacific. 

In  the  second  place,  it  has  also  demon- 
strated that  the  mutual  usefulness  to  each 
other  of  this  country  and  the  Philippines 
will  long  survive  the  Pacific  conflict  Just 
ended  and  will  continue  in  the  ascendancy 
in  the  days  of  peace  to  come.  It  must  be 
recalled  that  the  futtire  markets  of  the  world 
will  t>e  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  The  bil- 
lions upon  bllllcms  of  underprivileged  peo- 
ples in  China,  India.  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia 
are  just  waiting  for  their  turn  U)  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  education  and  the 
democratic  ways  of  life  promised  them  by  the 
Charter  recently  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  United  States  of  America,  as  be- 
fore, and  the  Philippines  led  In  the  formu- 
lation of  such  policies  In  that  Magna  Carta 
of  the  world  In  the  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  will  nattir;illy  lead  In  their  actual 
execution  In  the  near  future.  This  will  en- 
hance more  and  more  the  undiminished  great 
moral  prestige  and  Influence  of  the  United 
States  among  the  oriental  nations.  It  will 
win  for  America  not  only  their  Increased 
respect  and  admiration  but — what  Is  most 
Important  of  all — their  confidence,  good  will, 
and  friendship.  And  whether  you  want  it  or 
not,  trade  will  follow  such  good  will  and 
friendship.  Bo  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  the  strictly  moral  values  of  world 
altruism,  as  well  as  the  utilitarian — but  more 
realistic— one,  this  great  country  will  be  twice 
blessed  by  ample  retiuns  in  the  futizre. 

But  the  Philippines  shall  not  lag  behind 
in  this  very  briight  prospect  of  the  future. 
As  the  western  and  Christian  frontier  out 
there,  together  with  their  central  location, 
they  are  the  natural  and  logical  distributing 
center  of  American  Ideals  and  Ideas,  as  well 
as  of  American  products.  In  the  Par  East. 
The  Philippines  can  be  the  spearhead  of 
democracy  in  the  Par  East.  Therefore,  as  I 
visualize  the  future  for  my  country,  it  Is 
evident  that  in  the  .<5ame  way  that  the 
Philippines  were  Inseparably  linked  with 
America  in  the  titanic  struggle  of  the  past 
4  years  and  by  blood  jointly  spilled  by  their 
cltisens,  the  two  will  be  Just  as  united  In 
the  days  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  come. 

Before  closing,  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  my  grain  of  sand  in  the  tonim  of  pub- 
lic opinion  on  the  world  topic  of  the  hour, 
the  peace  terms  to  be  imposed  upon  the 
Japanese. 

Without  hatred  In  my  heart,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wanton  and  absolutely  unprovoked 


wastage  on  their  part  of  so  many  lives  and 
countless  properties  In  our  country,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  those  In  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  the  conditions  to  be  Imposed 
on  them  will  see  to  It  that  the  basic  causes 
of  the  past  world  catastrt^he  are  forever  re- 
moved and  that  the  real  war  criminals  of 
the  Pacific,  Irrespective  ol  whoever  they  may 
be,  are  duly  tried  and  punished. 

Any  signs  of  emotional  softness  or  of  be- 
coming unduly  lenient  might  be  construed 
as  weakness.  It  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  the  Japanese  cannot  hide  their  hideous 
crimes  even  under  the  scriptural  request  of 
forgiveness  because  "they  knew  not  what 
they  were  doing."  For  indeed  they  knew  lull 
well  what  they  were  about  when  they  started 
In  their  Inhuman  and  ruthless  rampage  for 
world  conquest  and  domination. 

The  only  way,  to  my  mind,  to  prevent  Its 
recurrence  In  the  future  Is  by  eliminating  the 
system  and  philosophy  of  life  by  which, 
through  blind  faith,  men  became  mere  au- 
tomatons who  must  uselessly  sacrifice  every- 
thing, life  Itself,  to  the  ruler  and  the  state. 
If  necessary,  the  myth  of  the  alleged  divine 
cx^igin  of  their  Emperor  must  be  exploded, 
to  destroy  once  and  for  all  the  very  basis 
of  that  blind  faith.  Tills  is  also  essential 
if  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  to  re- 
educate the  Japanese  into  the  democratic 
ways  of  life  and  thought  Is  to  be  carried 
out.  They  must  be  reborn  and  raised  up, 
so  to  speak.  Into  a  proper  evaluation  and 
comprehension  of  the  values  of  Individual 
human  rights  and  their  proper  relation  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Institutions  organ- 
ized by  society  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  the  future 
peace  and  security  of  the  world,  due  precau- 
tions must  be  taken  In  the  distribution  of 
the  spoils  of  the  war  among  the  victors,  to 
the  end  that  the  few  potential  sources  of 
trouble  may  not  be  imduly  furnished  with 
means  which  might  be  used  to  start  another 
world  conflict. 

We  must  succeed  in  these  purposes,  if  the 
supreme  sacrifice  of  those  of  our  peoples 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  In  the  field  of 
battle  shall  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

To  the  graduating  class  may  I  suggest  the 
very  brilliant  and  attractive  prospects  that 
the  foreign  service  of  this  great  Nation,  both 
public  and  private,  will  hold  In  the  near 
future  to  the  young  men  and  women  duly 
qualified.  As  the  primacy  of  the  leadership 
of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs  becomes 
more  and  more  pronoimced  there  shall  be  a 
correspondingly  larger  need  for  the  neces- 
sary and  suitable  personnel  to  handle  her 
diplomatic  and  commercial  Interests  in  the 
four  comers  of  the  earth.  The  possibilities 
are  immearurable.  both  In  terms  of  service 
to  one's  country  and  one's  own  interest. 


The  Gored  Oxen  Bawl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14.  1945 

Mr.  SHAPKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  most  interesting  and  timely  edi- 
torial It  IS  from  the  September  19  is&ue 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune : 

THB  COaiD  OZZK   BAWI. 

The  only  unfavorable  reaction  to  General 
MacArthur "8  announcement  that  he  believes 
200.000  American  soldiers  will  be  sTifflcient  to 
police  Japan  C  months  from  now  came  from 
the  little  jackasses  In  the  State  Department. 


I 
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The  consternation  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
brass  hats  was,  of  course,  expectable  and  to 
be  Ignored.  They  are  worried  about  tech- 
nological unemployment.  Maybe  they  should 
take  It  up  with  Bill  Green  or  Phil  Murray 

The  asinlnlty  of  the  striped  pants  brigade 
la  something  deserving  attention.  Acting 
Secretary  Acheson  said,  testily,  that  the  De- 
partment knows  nothing  about  the  Gen- 
eral's statement,  implying  that  he  should 
have  obtained  departmental  approval  before 
making  it.  Sonie  sublimated  nitwit  in 
Acheaon's  entourage  made  the  snide  com- 
ment that  he  hoj)ed  MacArthur  was  not 
creating  the  impression  abroad  that  the 
United  States  was  planning  to  withdraw  from 
the  Pacific  area  at  im  early  date. 

The  answer  to  that  c^^e  is  so  simple  t'.iat 
even  a  St-ite  Department  cooky  pusher  m:jht 
have  anticipated  it.  We  aren't  withdrawing 
from  any  part  of  the  Pacific  as  long  as  we 
have  a  couple  of  do2en  fleet  carriers,  an  equal 
force  of  battleships,  the  biggest  and  best  air 
force  in  the  world — and  the  only  supply  of 
atmn!c  bombs  In  the  world. 

Theoretically,  at  least.  General  MacArthur 
shouldn't  need  any  troops.  He  could  sit 
down  in  Japan  by  himself.  The  Japs  know 
we've  got  it  and  they  know  well  be  back  if 
they  misbehave.  Quite  obviously  MacArthurs 
plan  for  Japan  is  based  on  this  fundamental 
fact,  that  we  have  this  tremendous  force,  that 
the  Japanese  jjeople  realize  it.  and  that  they 
can  be  brought  to  regenerate  their  own  na- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  administrative  guid- 
ance from  our  Army. 

That  isn't  a  soft  peace,  but  merely  a  sen- 
sible one.  The  sword  is  In  our  hand  and  they 
must  do  our  bidding.  It  Is  unnecessary.  In 
order  to  emphasise  our  power,  to  swashbuckle 
around  Japan  with  a  tremendous  occupation 
force.  Nearly  every  Japanese  knows  by  now 
what  happened  to  Hircshlma  and  no  Japa- 
nese wants  that  repeated.  Except  for  the 
modest  force  specified  by  General  MacArthur, 
the  rest  of  our  Army  in  the  Pacific  can  start 
home  to  resume  the  essential  task  of  restor- 
ing peacetime  production  and  the  welcome 
one  of  picking  up  their  own  civilian  lives 
where  they  abandoned  them  to  defend  their 
country. 

The  consternation  in  the  State  Department 
Is  quite  easy  to  understand.  Mr.  Acheson 
and  his  subordinates  are  frightened  witless 
by  General  MacArthur's  statement  because 
the  line  of  policy  he  has  adopted  reveals,  by 
contrast,  the  mental  and  moral  bankruptcy 
of  the  policy  they  are  attempting  to  execute 
in  Germany.  There  is  as  yet  no  peace  in  that 
country.  We  are  still  waging  a  war  of  revenge 
on  all  of  the  German  people  and  the  meas- 
ures we  are  pursuing  will,  unless  they  are  cor- 
rected, remove  all  bope  of  stability  in  Europe 
for  a  generation  or  generations  to  come. 

The  rimes,  of  London,  on  Monday,  re- 
marked that  Germany's  political  and  eco- 
nomic situation  is  not  so  much  one  of  imme- 
diate crisis  but  rather  of  a  slow  stagnation 
which  will  almost  certainly  break  dowr  com- 
pletely under  the  stress  of  the  winter.  The 
Times  asserts  that  the  time  has  come  to 
place  on  the  Germans  a  greater  responsibility 
for  the  admlnistrption  of  their  own  country. 

"In  imposing  on  themselves  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering German  affairs,"  the  newspaper 
said,  "the  occupying  powers  have  assumed  a 
burden  which  they  cannot  possibly  sustain 
for  more  than  a  brief  period  and  there  is 
a  danger  that  the  Allies,  while  falling  far 
short  of  what  would  be  needed  to  establish 
a  competent  administration,  will  discourage 
the  Germans  themselves  from  doing  so  and  so 
unwittingly  drive  Germany  further  along  the 
road  of  disruption  and  chaos." 

That  Is  the  conservative  British  view.  It 
is  undoubtedly  conditioned  by  the  appre- 
hension of  British  conservatives  that  Russia 
and  communism  will  take  over  all  continent 
tal  Kurope.  The  Communists  thrive  on  chaos 
and  sufTerlng.  Mr.  Acheson  and  a  number 
of  his  subordinates,  who  have  moved  in  tinder 
the  supposedly  conservative  Secretary  Byrnes, 
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Quietiiig  Title  to  Lantls  Beneath  Tidewater 
and  Navigable  Waters 


EXTENSION  qP  REMiVRKS 


HON.  L.MENDEL  RIVERS 


or  soirrH 


;arouna 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  1  tEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  SepUmber  20.  1945 


Mr.  RIVERS.     Mr 


Speaker,  from  the 


beginning  of  the  Federal  Government, 
created  by  the  conseiit  of  the  States,  the 
right  of  the  respectiv  e  States  to  the  sov- 
ereign ownership  of  1  he  lands  constitut- 
ing the  boundaries  if  these  States  be- 
neath the  tidewaters  nas  never  been  ser- 
iously questioned,  and  none  of  these  lands 
was  ever  intended  to  be  the  property  of 
the  central  government.  In  recent 
times.  I  know  full  well  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  central  government  to 
ignore  certain  fundamental  rights  of  our 
respective  commonwealths.  Recently, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  embarking 


on  his  usual  program  of  ignoring  many 
fvmdamental  concepts  of  States'  rights, 
began  to  put  the  fear  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  every  State  governor  and  every  at- 
torney general  in  the  Nation  who  would 
be  affected  by  a  program  of  appropriat- 
ing these  lands. 

I  know  of  no  State  which  has  failed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in 
ceding  to  the  Government  lands  needed 
for  the  function  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  Nation  or  in  advancement  of  the 
general  welfare  of  al'  of  the  people. 
There  is  an  unbroken  array  of  legal  de- 
cisions upholding  the  State's  ownership 
in  lands  affected  by  this  proposition.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  to  be  called  upon,  once 
and  for  all,  to  settle  this  question.  I  am 
glad,  however,  that  it  is  our  privilege  to 
uphold  the  rights  and  to  protect  the  un- 
questioned property  of  our  sister  States. 

In  extending  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  letter  from  the  Honorable  Cotes- 
worth  P  Means,  vice  chairman  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Ports  Authority, 
under  date  of  July  21,  1945,  which  sheds 
a  clear  beam  of  light  on  this  question. 
It  is  so  concise  and  so  appropriate  that 
I  want  every  Member  of  this  House  and 
the  Nation  at  large  to  know  how  my  State 
feels  on  this  question: 

SoTTTH  Carolina  Stati 

Ports  AtrrHORiTT, 
Charleston,  S.  C.  July  21.  1945. 
Hon.  L.  MEiiDEL  RrvxRS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mendel:  In  connection  with  our  re- 
cent discussion  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
225.  designed  to  quiet  the  titles  of  the  States 
to  lands  beneath  tidewaters  ani  navigable 
waters,  my  further  study  of  this  subject 
amply  confirms  my  earlier  conclvisions  that 
the  evidence  supporting  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  the  resolution  is  over- 
whelming and  irrefutable. 

From  1775  to  1945  there  Is  an  unbroken 
array  of  legal  findings,  all  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  State  ownership  of  these  lands, 
directly  derived  from  titles  previously  held 
by  the  British  Crown.  Nowhere  is  there  any 
record  of  successful  questioning  of  these 
rights. 

In  South  Carolina,  there  are  many  sites 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  In  each  case  the  original  transfer 
of  title  from  the  State  Is  on  record.  I  recall 
several  such  grants  made  while  you  and  I 
were  in  the  State  legislature,  and  have  In 
mind  the  more  recent  transfer  of  the  present 
fleet  landing  at  Charleston,  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  Navy  upon  ap- 
proval of  their  application  made  through  tl»e 
Charleston  County  delegation,  of  which  I 
was  then  the  chairman. 

The  proposed  Invasion  of  the  property 
rights  of  the  several  States  In  this  instance 
not  only  violates  principles  in  universal  prac- 
tice since  the  founding  of  the  Nation,  but 
attempts  to  cast  a  cloud  upon  the  homes  of 
literally  millions  of  citizens  now  living  upon 
land  reclaimed  from  the  waters  bordering 
North  America.  It  also  constitutes  a  serioua 
reflection  upon  the  moral  integrity  and  in- 
tellectual stamina  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment. 

The  slight  publicity  given  the  present  at- 
tack thus  far  confines  its  reception  to  lim- 
ited areas,  but  full  realization  of  its  impli- 
cation over  the  whole  country  will  set  off 
a  conflagration  of  righteous  Indignation  and 
resentment. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  killing  of 
two  birds  with  one  stone  is  considered  a 
bright  accomplishment,  but  when  one  of 
these  birds  is  the  dove  of  peace  and  the  other 
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the  American  eagle.  It  Is  time  to  cill  a  halt, 
vmless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  cuckoo 
as  the  national  symbol  of  our  hibits  and 
standards. 

There  is  no  need  to  exhort  men  like  you 
and  Prank  Botkin  to  do  your  full  duty  In 
stamping  out  any  and  aU  such  haimful  and 
destructive  proposals.  I  am  confluent  that 
this  matter  will  be  handled  with  t:3e  virility 
and  dispatch  to  which  the  American  public 
is  entitled. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CoTEs worth  p.  Means, 
Vice  Chairman,  South  Carolina 

State  Ports  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  House 
will  pass  this  bill  by  such  a  re.jounding 
majority  that  never  again  will  such  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  transpL'e  in  our 
Nation. 


Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
feel  a  serious  mistake  is  being  made  in 
not  expediting  the  discharge  of  boys  and 
young  men  in  the  armed  forces  who  are 
anxious  to  return  to  school  and  complete 
their  education.  I  have  previously  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  th.s  matter 
and  have  been  urging  that  spe:ial  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  group.  Un- 
fortunately, up  to  now,  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  these  l)oys,  and  they  are  be- 
ing kept  in  the  Army  until  uader  the 
point  system  they  become  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. I  wish  to  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  boy  in  Germany  to  his 
father,  which  explains  what  I  have  in 
mind: 

We  have  been  declared  category  I,  or  occu- 
pation troops,  which  means  with  my  40 
points  I  cannot  get  home  for  over  a  year 
at  the  earliest.  Needless  to  say  I  am  dis- 
couraged— not  disappointed,  but  Just  dis- 
gusted. I  want  to  get  back  to  finish  my 
education  and  start  doing  something  useful 
with  my  life,  but  the  present  set-up  is  a 
terriflc  stumbling  block.  I  have  i-acked  my 
brain  but  know  of  no  help  from  this  side. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Immediate  return 
of  combat  veterans  with  2  years'  service, 
and  further  that  Congress  take  immediate 
steps  to  declare  when  the  durUlon  will 
end.  The  point  is  that  inductees  are  in 
the  Army  for  the  duration  and  6  months, 
and  Congress,  by  falltng  to  declare  the  dura- 
tion. Is  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the  sol- 
dier. Moreover,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  who  have  never  left  the 
States,  and  they  could  share  this  occupation. 
I  could  have  swallowed  six  more  months 
over  here,  but  now  that  It  stretches  Into  a 
year  I  wish  something  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  heard  General 
Marshall  today  explain  the  point  system 
under  which  these  boys  are  being  re- 
leased. I  have  repeatedly  ui'ged  that 
special  consideration  be  given  rx)  certain 
groups  in  the  Army  and  mentioned  spe- 
cifically combat  veterans,  men  \vith  fam- 
ilies and  those  who  wish  to  return  to 
school.     I  think  the  Army  is  making  a 


serious  mistake  by  holding  rigidly  to 
their  point  system  and  ignoring  facts 
such  as  presented  in  this  letter. 

Similarly,  it  is  hard  to  understand  why 
it  is  necessary  to  take  young  men  out  of 
college  in  their  freshman  year  and  induct 
them  into  the  Army.  However,  this 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice. I  have  been  advocating  for  several 
years  that  every  boy  should  be  permitted 
to  finish  high  school.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  voluntary  enlistment 
bill  this  week  providing  that  18-  and  19- 
year-old  boys  should  be  exempt  from  in- 
duction in  order  that  they  might  at  least 
finish  high  school.  I  was  happy  to  see 
Selective  Service  announce  Just  yester- 
day that  boys  in  high  school  will  not  be 
inducted.  However,  it  was  also  an- 
nounced that  18-year-old  boys  in  college 
would  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester.  No  one  can  explain  why  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  finish  at  least 
1  year. 

I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  It  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  draft.  But  in 
any  event,  these  18-  and  19-year-old  boys 
should  be  exempt.  I  still  feel  Congress 
should  act  in  this  matter,  and  the  respon- 
sibility is  ours  to  determine  what  policy 
shall  be  adopted. 

Demobilization  of  8.000.000  men  Is  a 
diflScuit  task,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  made 
easier  and  many  hardships  averted  if 
certain  basic  and  fundamental  truths  can 
be  recognized  and  followed,  regardless  of 
the  point  system. 


Su^ar-Beet  Prodoctipn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  by  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  an  interesting  and 
informative  editorial  from  the  Fairfield 
(Mont.)  Times  of  September  6; 
As  Seen  bt  Fathk*  Tims 

LA  CUAROIA  thinks,  OR  DOES  HEf 

While  testifying  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  the  administration's  Jobs- 
for-all  bill  last  week.  Mayor  Florello  La- 
Guardla  of  New  York  said  he  "thinks"  the 
United  States  shouldn't  grow  a  p>ound  of 
beet  sugar.  He  went  on  to  say,  "We  should 
produce  nothing  synthetically  which  can  be 
produced  naturally  any  place  in  the  world. 
Products  which  are  abundant  should  re- 
ceive no  protection  at  all — no  subsidies." 
He  said  the  United  States  can  get  stigar  from 
Cuba.  Santo  Domingo.  Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  adding:  "We 
shouldn't  grow  a  pound  of  beet  sugar."  Now 
in  the  first  place,  LaGuardla's  statements 
are  sUly  completely,  and  we  are  sure  If  he 
came  West  and  observed  the  stigar  beet 
growing  he  would  retract  such  statements. 
Evidently  the  Mayor  has  never  been  out  of 
New  York  because  where  he  gets  the  idea 
sugar  made  from  sugar  beets  is  synthetic, 
is  beyond  us;  for,  believe  It  or  not,  before 
the  sugar  is  produced,  a  seed  must  be  planted 
In  rich  soil.  It  also  requires  nattire's  sun- 
shine— the  same  sunshine  and  elements  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  sugar  from  cane. 


And  in  testifying  before  a  Jobs-for-all  com- 
mittee. It  doesn't  seem  sensible  to  discourage 
an  industry  which  requires  as  much  labor 
as  does  the  raising  of  sugar  beets.  Then, 
furthermore,  we  don't  care  how  much  sugar 
is  produced  in  the  Islands.  We  would  like 
to  have  our  sugar  produced  in  the  United 
States — yes  and  we  will  even  accept  It  from 
the  lowly  synthetic  sugar  beet. 


Chicago  and  the  St  Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  24  (.legislative  day  of 

Monday.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun  of 
Saturday,  September  22,  1945,  entitled 
"Chicago  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Project." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHICAGO  AND  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  PROJECT 

A  new  drive  is  under  way  to  revive  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  with 
bipartisan  support.  When  the  proposal 
reaches  a  vote,  the  Midwest's  spokesmen  In 
Congress — Including  Senators  LtJCAS  and 
Brooks,  of  Illinois — must  recognize  at  last 
their  responsibility  to  make  the  seaway  an 
actuality. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  Is  not  merely  a 
sectional  program.  To  open  a  27-foot  chan- 
nel to  the  Atlantic,  with  dams,  locks  and  gen- 
erating plants,  would  improve  navigation  and 
produce  vast  quantities  of  cheap  power  all 
along  the  route.  It  would  expand  and  enrich 
the  economy  of  the  valley  as  the  TVA  has 
enriched  the  economy  of  the  South.  East- 
erners of  vision  have  always  seen  this — 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  New  Yorker,  no 
less  than  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Mlssourlan. 
Backers  of  the  bipartisan  program  now  being 
developed  Include  Senators  Wagner  of  New 
York  and  Aiken  of  Vermont. 

Yet  the  St.  Lawrence  project  offers  so  much 
to  Chicago  and  the  Midwest  that  previous 
failure  of  our  Congressmen  to  support  it 
unanimously  amounts  to  a  sell-out  of  the 
people  to  protect  the  Imagined  special  in- 
terests of  railroads  and  private  power  com- 
panies. The  strong  men  who  built  this  city 
from  its  Infancy  dreamed  a  century  ago  of 
Chicago  as  a  great  ocean  port.  The  dream 
Is  now  within  reach — but  It  Is  blocked  by 
timidities  and  private  selfishness.  Thus  we 
have  the  Irony  of  Governor  Green  going  to 
Washington  to  support  barge  navigation  on 
the  Tombigbee  River  In  Alabama,  but  re- 
maining silent  on  the  St.  awrence  project. 
Thus  we  have  Senators  Lucas  and  Brooks 
voting  against  the  St.  Lawrence  project  last 
December — and  seven  other  tuMtile  Senate 
votes  from  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Nebraska. 

No  private  interest  has.  In  fact,  any  reason 
to  fear  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  Alarm  Is  as 
foolish  as  that  of  those  fearful  Chlcagoans 
who  100  years  ago  blocked  William  B.  Ogden's 
first  railroad  from  entering  the  city.  The 
standpatters  of  the  1840'8  thought  they 
would  loee  trade  if  .urmers  shipped  their 
grain  and  livestock  Instead  of  coming  to 
town,  but  the  railroads  brought  Immensely 
expanded  prosperity.  So  would  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  bring  expanded  opportunities, 
and  all  would  share  In  the  new  commerce  and 
wealth  created  by  the  sound  development  of 
natural  resources. 
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Thf  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  are 
the  MidwesfB  and  North  America's  birth- 
right. They  must  be  claimed  and  used  for 
the  people. 


Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN    THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  24  llegisUitive  day  of 
Monday.  September  10  >,  1945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Labor  Is  His  Business,"  by  Jaclc 
H.  Pollaclc.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  16. 
1945.  The  article  deals  with  one  of  the 
leading  and  most  able  citizens  of  my 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Lewis  B. 
Schwellenbach. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Labok  Is  His  Business — This  Tough  Fichttr 

Will  H.ivr  To  Solve  Workz«-Managxment 

Fboblems  or  Reconvcbsion 

(By  Jack  H.  Pollark) 

Levis  Baxter  Schwellenbach.  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  looks  big  and  tough  enough 
to  handle  any  kind  of  worklngman's  Job. 
A  6-foot.  200-pound  Westerner  with  thick, 
bushy  eyebrows  himself,  he  cannot  be 
frightened  by  John  L.  Lewis.  Nor  by  Pet- 
rlllo.  Schwellenbach  already  has  made  many 
face  the  music,  and  even  blustering  captains 
of  Industry  have  smarted  under  his  verbal 
blows. 

Still.  Lew  Schwellenbach  didn't  want  to  be 
United  Slates  labor  t)ORs.  President  Truman, 
his  former  Senate  buddy,  had  to  spend  4  days 
persuading  him  to  accept  the  Cabinet  hot 
seat.  With  Uncle  Sam  facing  the  greatest 
employment  challenge  In  history,  and  a  possi- 
ble knock-down,  drag-out  labor-management 
battle  looming,  Schwellenbach  has  his  hands 
full. 

Lat>or'8  new  generalissimo  got  his  start  as  a 
rough-and-tumble  Senator  from  Washington 
State.  Late  In  1934  Sanator-elect  Schwel- 
lenbach called  at  the  White  House. 

"Sit  down.  Lew.  and  tell  me  about  things 
out  West."  the  friendly  voice  of  P.  D.  R. 
greeted. 

Before  long,  he  was  Roosevelt's  chief  Upper 
Chamber  drum-beater,  denouncer,  and  trou- 
ble-shooter. Seemingly  fearless,  he  lam- 
basted reactionary  financiers,  publishers,  and 
colimiuists  untU  he  became  the  leader  of  a 
New  Deal  clique. 

Swaggering  Huey  Long  met  his  match  In 
Schwellenbach.  The  Klngflsh  would  saunter 
Into  the  Chamber  with  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a 
sandwich,  prepared  to  speak  Indeflnltely.  He 
would  orate  fervently  about  cornbread  and 
Louisiana  shrimp.  When  he  finally  needed 
to  r«8t.  the  garrulous  southerner  would  have 
to  ask  the  Senate's  unanimous  consent  for 
time  out.  Invariably  Schwellenbach's  voice 
would  boom,  "I  object!"  Huey  would  have 
to  keep  gomg  or  stop  filibustering  altogether. 
The  Louisianlan  called  him  "that  wild  man 
from  the  West." 

CAIXZD    THX    JAP    MZMAO 

Schwellenbach  etu-ly  sensed  a  rising  Nip 
peril.  Though  assailed  by  thotisands  of  busi- 
nessmen, from  1937  on  he  Introduced  bills 
to  stop  sending  scrap  Iron  to  Japan.  Only  a 
handful  of  legislators  heeded  his  prophetic 
speeches.     Senator  Wacmss  mused,  "If  the 
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HIS   WAT    UP 


ivhen  he  was  14  and  he 
worked  hla  way  through  school  as  a  news- 
boy, water  boy,  meisenger.  railway  worker. 
Sa\'lng  enough  mone  r  to  enter  the  University 
of  Washington  in  191  2.  he  made  the  debating 
team  and  founded  th  e  Wocdrow  Wilson  Club, 
with  Representative  John  Coffee.  After 
earning  his  law  degrc  e  In  1917,  Schwellenbach 
taught  at  the  unlve  slty.  then  enlisted  as  a 
buck  private  In  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  which 
was  bound  overseas  when  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

Rather  than  retutn  to  eastern  Spokane, 
the  demobilized,  brole  barrister  hung  out  his 
shingle  In  coastal  Sei  ttle.  E>efending  unions, 
he  fought  for  the  1  igal  right  of  strikers  to 
le  proved  how  employers 
bomb  In  a  theater  and 
blamed  It  upon  worl  :ers.  In  another,  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  1  e  established  the  Seattle 
Labor  Council's  rigtjt  to  "advertise"  :  labor 
dispute. 

Elected  State  Amehcan  Legion  commander 
in  1922.  he  helped  iimooth  the  friction  be- 
tween the  Legion  i,nd  labor.  Legionnaire 
Schwellenbach  lined  up  the  veterans'  organi- 
zation solidly  behind  labor's  pension  program 
for  the  families  of  rren  killed  in  Industry. 

Advocating  public  ownership,  Schwellen- 
bach battled  the  Pjwer  Trust  for  cheaper 
rates.  He  didn't  hesitate  to  oppose  bankers, 
newspapers  and  council  In  1930  when  he 
ng  of  the  city's  broken- 
Thia  saved  Seattle 


stopped  the  reflnanc 
down  streetcar  system. 
several   million   doll  irs. 

In  1932  Democrat  Schwellenbach  ran  for 
Governor  of  the  Evergreen  State.  It  was  an 
extremely  dirty  caripaign.  An  opposition 
epithet  hurled  at  Mm  was  "Looney  Louis 
Peddles  Hooey."  Deipite  labor's  strong  sup- 
jxjrt,  38-year-old  Schwellenbach  was  defeated 
rich,  conservative  Clar- 
ence D.  Martin,  wild  appointed  him  an  un- 
paid regent  at  the  University  of  Washington. 
Later  elected  regent  president,  he  opened  the 
door  for  thousands  qf  additional  students. 

In  a  bitter  1934  jelectlon  8chw»llenbach 
won  the  United  Sta^  senatorshlp,  succeed- 
ing Clarence  Dill,  ^ho  had  been  his  high- 
school  detwtlng  coa(^.  Campaigning  on  an 
"End  Poverty  In  Wasplngton"  issue,  he  urged 
that  unemployed  citizens  be  given  Jobs  by 
"taking  over  the  Idle  factories  and  idle  lands," 


Senator  Schwellenbach  opposed  the  Roose- 
velt administration  on  selective  service,  be- 
lieving that  If  manpower  was  to  be  conscript- 
ed 60  should  Industry. 

Becatise  overwork  was  Impairing  his  health, 
Schwellenbach  did  not  seek  reelection  in 
1940.  Instead,  to  reward  his  loyalty.  P.  D.  R. 
gave  him  a  permanent  Judicial  appointment 
on  the  Spokane  district  court. 

When  Senator  Truman  visited  Spokane  in 
November  1941  on  an  aluminum  investiga- 
tion, he  asked  Schwellenbach  whether  he 
preferred  the  Judicial  to  the  senatorial  life. 
"What  I  miss  most  on  the  bench."  admitted 
the  ex-Srnator,  "Is  an  argument  In  the  Sen- 
ate I  always  had  to  fl£»ht  to  get  what  I  wanted. 
But  on  the  bench  nobody  argues  with  me.  I 
have  the  last  word." 

Today  Secretary  Schwellenbach  has  the 
last  word  on  labor  matters.  Needing  a  strong 
labor  aide  In  the  reconversion  era.  canny 
Harry  Truman  chose  to  sit  In  his  administra- 
tion's front  row.  a  man  who.  as  a  freshman 
Serator,  sat  with  him  in  the  back  row 

When  the  appointment  was  announced,  or- 
ganized labor  was  hopeful,  though  somewhat 
disappointed,  at  not  having  been  consulted 
in  advance.  Schwellenbach  was  not  allied 
with  any  labor  faction.  Business  circles 
labeled  It  the  most  liberal  Truman  nomi- 
nation. 

Even  the  cynical  press  corps  likes  colorful, 
straight-shooting  Schwellenbach.  When  he 
is  stuck  for  an  answer,  he  looks  them  straight 
In  the  eye  and  replies  simply.  "I  don't 
know" — which  In  Itself  makes  him  almost 
unique  in   ihe  Capital. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach  combines  dignity 
with  a  friendly  smile.  He  wears  horn-rlmmed 
glasses,  has  pleasant  hazel  eyes  and  speaks  in 
a  warm,  relaxed  manner.  He  forgets  to  cut 
his  brown  hair  vnless  Mrs.  Schwellenbach 
reminds  him.  She  was  his  Senate  campaign 
manager.  A  year  after  arriving  In  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital,  the  41-year-old  bachelor  Sena- 
tor married  pretty  Irish-born  Ann  Dufly,  who 
once  worked  for  labor's  nonpartisan  league. 
Politically  astute.  Mrs.  Schwellenbach  has 
been  an  Invaluable  aide  to  her  busy  husband. 
The  chief  chore  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earn- 
ers Yet,  If  he  is  to  put  labor's  divided  house 
organized  and  unorganized,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled, hand  tollers  and  white-collar  work- 
ers. Yet,  If  he  Is  to  put  labor's  divided  house 
In  order,  he  must  steer  a  diplomatic  course 
between  rival  groups. 

touch  problem 

One  of  Schwellenbach's  thorniest  tasks  Is 
getting  the  AFL.  CIO,  and  John  L.  Lewis' 
miners  working  together  and,  if  possible, 
through  the  Labor  Department.  Asked  If  he 
expected  to  achieve  this  miracle,  Schwellen- 
bach shrugged  and  told  about  the  couple 
whom  he  sought  to  reconcile  in  his  first 
divorce  case.  "Within  5  minutes  they  both 
turned  on  me  and  you  would  have  thought  I 
was  the  cause  of  their  trouble." 

Dynamic  Secretary  Schwellenbach  Is  now 
busy  revamping  the  Labor  Department,  re- 
capturing powers  that  slipped  from  It  in  re- 
cent years.  After  taking  over  most  of  the 
Government  labor  agencies,  he  can  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  single,  clear  Federal  labor 
policy  that  Truman,  then  a  Senator,  once 
urged.  As  a  militant  unemployment  foe,  he 
says,  "People  out  of  work  want  Jobs,  not 
charity.  I  hate  Idleness  and  the  poorhouse 
and  what  it  does  to  human  morale.  One 
part  of  our  people  cannot  go  hungry  while 
the  other  half  lives  in  luxury." 

CIGAK-CHZWER 

For  recreation  Lew  likes  to  ctirl  up  with 
an  armful  of  law  books.  He  also  likes  to 
relax  with  a  who-dunlt  yarn  while  puffing 
a  thick,  nickel  cigar,  but  today  he  Is  forced 
to  buy  7V2-cent  stogies.  Friends  say  expen- 
sive cigars  are  wasted  on  him,  as  he  chews 
them  up. 
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When  he  was  a  Senator,  a  soldier  once 
dropped  in  to  see  him.  His  secretary  ex- 
plained the  Senator  was  out.  Later,  wben 
Schwellenbach  heard  the  doughl>oy's  name, 
he  exploded.  "My  God!  Wheie  is  he?  He 
was  my  first  sergeant."  When  the  non-com 
finally  was  located,  the  Senator  and  the  ser- 
geant spent  several  hours  reminiscing  about 
Army  days. 

Though  he  says  this  will  be  his  last  public 
poet,  many  Capitol  insiders  expect  him  one 
day  to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

The  new  Secretary  recently  warned  labor 
to  be  ever  vigilant  of  Its  noet  effective 
weapon — United  States  public  opinion. 

He  warned  management  not  io  slice  wages, 
crush  unions,  and  "to  refralii  from  doing 
those  things,  thoughtlessly  or  purposefully, 
which  provoke  men  and  tempt  them  to  act 
first  and  reason  later." 

With  Uncle  Sam's  big  wartlm«'  labor  sticks 
its  power  to  seize  plants — tieliig  laid  aside, 
another  weapon  may  have  to  be  fiut>stltuted. 
But  whether  it  is  a  Presidentlsl  bludgeon,  a 
congressional  mace,  or  an  old-f  ishloned  club 
carved  from  one  ctf  his  giant  Pacific  oaks. 
Lew  Schwellenbach  won't  miml  wielding  It. 
Forsaking  his  cloistered  JudicliU  nook  for  a 
more  perilous  post,  you  can  count  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  not  to  run  for  cover.  Con- 
fidentially, he  loves  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REW-ARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OP   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESiafTATTVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recokd.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Krock,  from  the  New  York  Times: 
An  Inquiht  Into  Fo«eign  Economic  Policy 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  '  September  13. — Influential 
persons  in  Congress  and  the  administration 
are  hearing  from  an  eftilnent  cltiaen,  whoee 
counsels  have  been  in  demand  here  for 
years,  unusually  vlgcn-ous  comments  on  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States. 
These  comments  largely  take  the  form  of 
quef<tlons  and  were  stimulated  by  the  arrival 
iu  Washington  of  the  British  mission  headed 
by  Lord  Keynes. 

The  author  of  the  questions  has  put  them 
on  paper.  Because  his  views  carry  great 
weight  In  Washington,  and  because  he  has 
always  been  a  foe  of  isolationism  in  any 
area  of  foreign  policy,  his  memorandum  is 
likely  to  have  Important  effects.  The  bulk 
of  It  follows: 

"What  are  our  resources?  What  are  our 
obligations  to  ourselves?  What  promises  are 
we  undertaking  to  carry  out.  and  can  we  do 
so  from  our  already  heavily  depleted 
economy? 

"If  we  let  Britain  have  X  billions,  we  will 
have  to  let  Russia,  China.  France.  Norway, 
Denmark.  Belgium.  Holland.  Italy,  and  the 
Balkans  have  some  too.  What  will  this  total 
be?    And  where  shall  we  get  it? 

"We  have  engaeed  to  give  our  veterans 
about  $2,000,000,000  dlnnissal  pay — less  than 
what  some  of  the  countries  who  want  to 
borrow  from  us  are  doing  for  their  service- 
men. We  have  engaged  to  lend  the  veterans 
up  to  M.OOO  each,  which  is  (40.000,000.000,  In 
2  years.  There  are  enormous  shortages  In 
this  country  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  place  where  over  half  of  these  things  can 
be  obtained  is  the  United  States.  Who  will 
get  things  first  and  why?    The  United  States? 


Or  the  countries  whicfa  want  aid?  Or  those, 
like  the  South  American  coimtries,  which 
can  pay?  Shall  we  skimp  in  our  economy  In 
order  to  help  others  who  do  not  sufficiently 
help  themselves?"       • 

CONDmoNINC   the  LOANS 

"What  conditions  shall  we  impose  upon 
loans  or  help?  WUl  Britain  be  permitted  to 
lend  to  Czechoslovakia  and  France  while  bor- 
rowing from  us?  Shall  we  lend  large  sums  of 
mcoiey  to  countries  without  asking  them  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  it  and  seeing 
what  their  budgets  are?  Shall  we  help 
Russia  to  build  up  a  large  army  and 
n-.vy?     •     •     • 

"With  Germany  and  Japan  out,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  room  for  exports  for  the  whole 
world,  but  Britain  cannot  survive  if  she  does 
not  modernize  her  industries.  She  can  never 
keep  her  population  at  45.000,000  unless  she 
revamps  her  production  and  disUibution  and 
su.jpHes  the  ideas,  imagination,  money,  and 
engineering  for  the  whole  Empire,  which 
has  a  vast  untouched  source  of  wealtli. 

"Great  Britain  with  her  sterling  areas  and 
empire  preferences  and  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  foreigners  has  established  an 
isolationism  much  worse  than  this  country 
with  our  tariff  system.  We  must  in  no  way 
interfere  with  Britain's  own  method  in  carry- 
ing out  her  nationalization,  economic,  or 
poll  .leal  life,  but  she  miist  not  ask  tis  to 
expend  ourselves  in  helping  her  to  hurt  us. 

"It  is  claimed  that  our  capitalism  interferes 
with  her.  There  Is  no  thought  of  British 
nationalism  interfering  with  our  free-enter- 
prise system.  Some  Britons  say  capltalLsm  is 
finished.  Tet  it  saved  the  world  twice.  Now 
they  want  it  to  save  the  world  again.  But 
capitalism  will  fall  if  it  lets  nationalism  load 
it  down  with  iridescent  dreams. 

"The  British  will  claim  they  do  not  pro- 
poee  to  go  beyond  the  nationalization  of 
certain  things  like  finances,  railroads,  and 
public  utilities.  But  they  surely  will  go  be- 
yond those,  and  every  Industry  they  na- 
ttonallae  will  have  to  be  subsidised.  l>ecause 
It  will  become  less  efllcient. 

"There  is  recognition,  as  evidenced  by 
Cripps  and  Churchill,  that  Britain  must 
work  and  save  in  order  to  get  back  her  place 
in  the  sun  A  nation  which  has  carried 
on  so  well  through  the  war  can  certainly 
do  so  in  peace  with  her  greatest  enemy  de- 
stroyed and  the  markets  formerly  employed 
by  Japan  and  Germany  open  to  her." 

paivAR  nuox  thx  solution 

"If  governments  will  get  out  of  the  way, 
private  individuals  will  soon  commence  to 
trade.  Private  consortiums  of  sellers  here 
can  sell  to  private  consortiums  in  Britain 
and  other  countries.  The  more  we  fix  gov- 
ernment's hands  upon  enterprise,  the  shorter 
will  be  the  life  of  the  Republic.  We  should 
cooperate,  but  we  should  not  appease.  We 
have  to  be  prepared  for  oceans  of  tears  and 
wringing  of  hands  and  beating  of  breasts  for 
what  is  demanded  of  us  and  what  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  give.     •     •     • 

"What  would  Britain  do  with  the  money? 
Would  she  pay  the  3,000.000.000  sterling  she 
owes  to  Egypt  and  h^r  colonies?  Her  claim 
is  that  she  owes  to  others  and  not  to  her 
own  people.  We  like  to  pay  our  own  peo- 
ple as  well  as  others. 

"What  Britain  apparently  wants  are  two 
things: 

"1.  A  loan — or  wliat  could  be  called  a  gift. 
2.  Things — raw  and  maniUactured  mate- 
rials, food,  etc.  The  resources  of  the  British 
Empire,  agriculturally  and  minerally,  have 
not  been  affected  as  those  of  the  United 
States  have  been  and  there  is  an  unlimited 
demand  for  these  things  by  our  people  also. 
There  can  be  no  reason  why  money  should 
l>e  given  to  other  countries  to  take  care  of 
their  civilian  populations  if  ours  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  things  to 
which  their  work  entitles  them." 


It  should  be  added  that  the  writer  of  tbfs 
document  has  studied  the  British  economic 
situation  at  first  hand,  aided  by  Intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  public  leaders  in  that 
country. 
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HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF  connbctxcut 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  24  (lecislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
by  Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  a  most  distinguished 
editor  and  publisher  of  my  State,  pub- 
lished as  a  guest  editorial  in  the  Green- 
wich (Conn.)  Time  of  August  8,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Use  National  Gcako  To  Tsain  Youth 
(By  Francis  8.  Murphy) 

The  National  Gtiard  has  made  a  splendid 
record  in  two  great  wars,  and  it  was  avail- 
able for  dirty  at  the  stirt  of  both  conflicts. 
It  seems  to  me.  therefore .  that  if  we  are  to 
have  a  policy  of  required  military  training  In 
this  country,  we  should  seriously  consider 
the  advantages  of  Joining  such  training  with 
our  National  Guard  program. 

Each  State  of  which  I  have  information 
has  facilities  for  the  military  training  of  its 
share  of  the  several  hundred  thousand 
youths  who  reach  their  eighteenth  birthdays 
each  year.  I  suggest  that  these  boys  could 
be  given  3  months  of  intensive  training  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Army  pay,  $50  a  month,  probably  should  be 
paid  these  young  men  while  they  are  In 
summer  training. 

Those  asltlng  for  a  full  year  given  over  en- 
tirely to  military  training  probably  will  ob- 
ject to  limiting  the  program  to  two  summers 
and  with  that  one  should  not  quarrel.  It 
can  be  pointed  out,  of  course,  tliat  boys,  dur- 
ing  this  war,  have  been  sent  into  action  after 
a  few  months  of  basic  training.  Possibly  a 
complete  program  would  require  that  two 
summers,  be  given  over  to  the  acquiring  of 
military  competence  and  that  between  those 
two  summers  the  youth  could  be  required  to 
drill  one  night  a  week  on  a  schedule  approxi- 
mating that  of  the  National  Guard  in  peace- 
time. In  effect,  we  would  he  setting  up  a 
compulsory  National  Guard,  somewhat  at 
variance  with  our  national  ideas  but  far  less 
so  than  the  proposal  to  turn  over  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  peacetime,  control  of 
every  healthy  18-year-old  boy  in  the  Nation. 

wonu>  mot  BXPLAce  present  cuakd 
I  would  not  expect  tills  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  program  to  replace  the  volun- 
teer National  Guard  as  we  have  known  it. 
Al  a  matter  of  fact,  many  young  men  would 
wish  to  continue  military  experience  after 
their  required  service  and  the  senior,  volun- 
teer branch  of  the  National  Guard  would 
prolMhly  be  much  larger  than  formerly  be- 
cause of  the  earlier  interest  aroused.  The 
Army  would  be  able  to  assign  substantial 
numbers  of  ouicers  and  non-commissioned 
ofScers  as  instructors.  In  the  event  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  need  for  a  made-work  pro- 
gram, there  is  much  of  a  worth-while  nattire 
that  could  be  done  in  providing  additional 
facilities  for  this  program.    The  State  would 
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find  It  necessary  to  provide  more  armories. 
Certainly  we  should  find  that  to  be  the  case 
In  Connecticut. 

This  proposal  Is  In  harmony  with  that  of 
many  educators  who  feel  that  if  we  must 
have  compulsory  military  training,  much  of 
the  program  should  be  conducted  at  the 
community  anU  Stat*,  levels.  Dr.  Alonzo  O. 
Grace,  commissioner  of  education  for  Con- 
necticut, a  few  months  ago,  asked  the  War 
and  Nary  Departments  in  planning  for  com- 
pulsory training  to  provide  for  "the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  a  basic  program 
by  the  National  Guard  In  the  several  States." 
Dr  Grace  t)elieve8  that  if  the  military  leaders 
of  the  country  will  seek  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  adjutants  general  and  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  States,  we  can  have  a 
thoroughly  American  program  of  military 
training,  much  of  It  conducted  in  the  home 
States. 

rACIUmS  IN  STAT« 

One  advantage  of  such  a  plan.  In  my  opin- 
ion. U  that  by  operating  It  at  the  State  level, 
we  should  be  more  able  to  take  advantage 
of  State  facilities.  In  Connecticut,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  adequate  facilities  for  the 
training  of  our  12.500  youth  who  annually 
reach  their  eighteenth  birthdays.  I  suggest 
that  these  hoi's  could  t>e  given  3  months  of 
Intensive  training  during  the  summer,  and 
certainly  we  have  ample  places.  The  Niantic 
training  grounds  will  accommodate  a  large 
force  of  men  and  such  is  the  case,  also,  at  both 
Bradley  Field  and  Trumbull  Airport,  Ixath  of 
which  win  revert  to  SUte  control.  Then 
there  are  the  22  municipal  and  other  alrpc»-ts 
to  which  boys  could  be  assigned.  Let's  not 
overlook  Connecticut's  extensive  State  park 
and  forest  system  In  which  boys  could  get  the 
outdo<»  experience  considered  so  essential  a 
part  of  military  prepaiatlon. 

In  planning  for  basic  training  of  Con- 
necticut youth,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  at  Bradley  Field  there  are  barracks,  a 
hospital,  and  other  buildings.  Trumbull  Air- 
port Is  well  provided  with  military  housing 
and  It  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  prepare 
several  of  the  aviation  fields  for  reception 
of  youth  In  training. 

These  Installations  are  paralleled  in  most 
States,  exceeded  In  some.  I  do  not  wish  to 
overstress  aviation.  Although  I  am  an  air 
enthusiast.  I  see  no  proof  that  military  vic- 
tory can  be  achieved  without  plenty  of 
ground  forces.  Aviation,  however,  will  prob- 
ably loom  larger  In  military  planning  of  the 
future  and  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  18- 
year-olds  will  need  to  know  something  about 
planes.  The  advantages  of  using  available 
space  at  alrporu  for  some  of  the  basic  train- 
ing of  youth  Is  obvious.  We  have  the  fields 
the  war  gave  us  and  we  shall  have  municipal 
and  other  airports,  all  of  which  will  be  In- 
cluded In  any  national-defense  plan  likely 
to  be  written.  Why  not  use  these  fields  to 
the  limit  of  their  avaUablllty? 

At  the  State  university  there  is  an  ROTC 
unit,  and  st'jdents  whn  are  members  of  this 
regiment  would  be  fu;fllling  the  requirements 
otherwise  met  in  compulsory  National  Guard 
training.  Other  colleges  olTer  similar  drill. 
Possibly  the  National  Guard  training,  com- 
pulsory at  18,  could  be  made  optional  at  17, 
and  many  boys  would  like  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements while  they  are  in  high  school. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  our  health  re- 
sources, our  education  facilities,  and  the  avia- 
tion opportunities  of  the  State  would  be 
Joined  In  such  a  program  sufficiently  to  help 
Connecticut's  boys  in  preparation  for  civil  life 
as  well  as  giving  them  basic  training  as 
soldiers. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  write  a  military 
IH-eparedneas  program  for  the  Nation.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  Idea,  rather  than  a  plan,  that  I 
should  like  to  advance.  Our  military  leaders 
are  men  of  good  Judgment,  and  their  advice 
ra^anltng  aatntmum  military  strength  for  the 


United  States  should  i  ave  great  weight  when 
we  write  a  national  po  icy. 


tS  KEEPING 

It  Is  my  hope 
a  training  program  in 
Ideas,  rather  than 
cles.    WhUe  we  decrj 
tlon  of  power  in 
to  decentralize,  so 
quired  training 
Job  can  be  done  at 
tlal  part  of  It,  we 
completely,  to  the 

All  that  can  be  done 
State  should  be  done 
be   nece!5sary,   es 
summer,  for  boys  to  g( 
to  participate   In 
Involving  armies.     It 
for  the  boy  to  have 
at  home  in  advance  cf 

I  submit  that  there 
one,    for    the    Amerl(^ 
First,  do  we  need  a 
pulsory  military  train 
is  it  possible  to  give 
or  near  the  home 
with  education  and 
quire  a  few  months 
full-time  service  in 


the 


inTH  AMEEICA 

howei  er,  that  we  shall  adopt 
seeping  with  American 
EuKipean  continental  poll- 
Increased  centrallza- 
Wasf  ington,  we  should  try 
as  possible,  any  re- 
progr^m  for  youth.    If  the 
or  some  substan- 
shfculd  not  turn  it  over, 
Nalponal  Government. 
In  the  community  and 
Here.     Perhaps  it  would 
pecla  ly   during  the  second 
out  of  the  home  State 
maheuvers  or  war  games 
ivould  be  well.  I  think. 
Home  military  training 
that  experience, 
are  two  questions,  not 
n    people    to    decide, 
peacetime  policy  of  com- 
ing?    Second,  If  we  do, 
w  uch  of  this  training  In 
ccmmunlty,  coordinated 
employment,  and  to  re- 
rather  than  a  year,  of 
armed  forces? 


In  Memory  of  Thomas  Masaryk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KAkL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1945 


Mr.  STEFAN, 
eighth    anniversar; 
Thomas    G.    Masaj 
faces  the  problems 


r.  Speaker,  on  this 
of  the  death  of 
k.    Czechoslovakia 

f  the  rebirth  of  the 


Republic  according  I  to  the  principles  of 
its  founder  and  its  nrst  President. 

Masaryk  spoke  thjese  words,  which  to- 
day are  both  a  sunlmary  of  the  war  we 
have  all  just  fougit  and  won  and  a 
prophecy  for  his  nal  ion's  future: 

Individuals  and  nations  are  to  a  great  ex- 
ihelr  own  futvire,  and 
run  it  is  the  Idealists 


tent  the  creators  of 
•     •     •     in  the  long 
who  alwajrs  win. 


Czechoslovakia   k»pt    faith   with   her 
great  liberator  duriig  all  this  war — she 


fought  valiantly  for 
Masaryk    fought 
There  is  no  doubt 


the  coming  years  ol 


the  ideals  for  which 

(luring    his    lifetime. 

that  Czechoslovakia 


will  keep  the  faith  with  her  great  man  in 


the  peace — she  will 


cleave  to  the  principles  of  democracy  of 
which  Masaryk  wa^  so  stanch  a  cham- 
pion. 

Czechoslovakia  arid  the  United  States 
have  always  been  ixtremely  close,  not 
only  in  their  Ideals  but  in  their  actual 
practices  of  democricy.  Profoundly  in- 
fluenced by  American  democracy,  Thom- 
as G.  Masaryk  patterned  the  Czechoslo- 
vak Con.stitution  aft^r  that  of  the  United 
States.  He  believed, 
tem  of  free  elections 


as  do  we.  that  a  sys- 
is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  th^  democratic  system. 
He  said: 


I  find  the  prlnclpl 
racy  appeal  to  me 
this  moment  I  can 
ciples  have  ever  been 


of  American  democ- 

anjd  I  accept  them.     At 

deplare  that  those  prln- 

«nd  ever  will  be  the 


leading  principles  cf  my  politics  and  of  all 
my  life. 

Masaryk  was  well  known  and  much 
loved  by  many  American  people.  We  pay 
reverence  to  him  today.  May  the  strong 
bonds  which  he  helped  forge  between  our 
two  nations  long  endure. 


Seniority  Credit  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OP    NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  24  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  September  lOK  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
October  issue  of  Railroad  Workers'  Jour- 
nal appears  a  striking  editorial  over  the 
signature  of  Maurice  R.  Franks,  editor, 
entitled  "Sarvicemen  Deserve  Service."  I 
deem  it  a  very  important  subject  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Nation's  legislators, 
at  this  time  when  so  many  servicemen 
are  being  demobilized  and  returned  to 
their  former  jobs  in  industry.  Therefore 
I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 
where  all  interested  may  read  it.  The 
writer  stresses  the  point  that  returned 
servicemen  be  given  seniority  credit  for 
the  time  they  have  spent  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  Many  employers  do 
this,  and  some  unions  also  allow  seniority 
credit  to  their  members  for  the  time  spent 
in  military  service.  It  is  indeed  inter- 
esting to  have  this  suggestion  come  from 
one  who  himself  is  a  leader  in  organized 
labor.  To  the  men  in  military  service 
goes  the  main  credit  for  winning  the  war. 
Except  for  their  victory  there  would  be 
no  labor  unions  in  America  today. 
Therefore  I  hope  that  both  employers 
and  union  organizations  give  the  re- 
turned servicemen  the  credits  suggested 
In  the  editorial.  The  suggested  plan  of 
seniority  is  not  entirely  new  by  any 
means.  It  is.  in  fact,  used  by  most  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  and  many  other 
unions.  I  am  glad  to  offer  it  for  the  Rec- 
ord in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  in 
developing  a  harmonious  relationship  as 
the  GI  returns  to  civilian  rank. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EERVTCEMEN    DESERVE   SERVICE 

If  ever  the  union  labor  movement  had  an 
opportunity  to  prove  serviceable  to  the  man 
who  is  destined  to  earn  his  livelihood  through 
toil.  It  Is  now.  According  to  history,  the  labor 
movement  came  into  being  for  the  purpose  of 
uplifting  the  workingman,  an  admirable  ob- 
jective when  followed  through.  Unfortu- 
nately, and  history  proves  It,  this  objective 
has  not  always  been  kept  In  full  focus  by  the 
labor  movement. 

Followers  have  been  gathered  Into  union- 
ism under  the  righteous  axiom  of  "One  for 
aU,  and  all  for  one,"  and  such  slogans  as  "The 
Injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all."  From 
the  very  Inception  of  unionism  good  unions 
and  their  leaders  have  constantly  fought 
against  man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  On  th,8 
righteous  foundation  organized  labor  has.  in 
spite   of   many   obstacles,   grown  to   become 
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recognized  as  a  necessary  instrument  for  the 
promulgation  of  our  way  of  life. 

Examination  of  union  history  discloses  that 
the  very  selfishness  of  some  so-called  labor 
leaders  has  played  no  small  part  in  hamper- 
ing poptilar  acceptance  of  unionism. 
Throughout  history  leaders  have  come  upon 
the  scene  who  paid  little  or  no  attention  to 
the  axioms  Just  mentioned.  Their  operations 
lead  one  to  believe  that  injury  to  the  labor 
movement  is  inconsequential  so  long  as  it 
does  not  directly  affect  the  leaders.  This 
damnable  condition  must  come  to  an  end  If 
unionism  is  to  be  accepted  as  a  neceasary  part 
of  Americanism.  Today,  as  of  yesteryear,  the 
axiom  still  stands  that  "The  injury  of  one  is 
the  concern  of  all." 

Speaking  of  lnj\u7. 1  wonder  if  many  of  our 
present-day  labor  leaders  realise  that  nu- 
merous workers  are  being  injured  through 
stupidity  and  avariciousness.  lu  case  they 
don't  I  wiU  tell  them  right  now  that  It  Is  not 
just  the  Injury  of  one,  but  of  millions.  So 
the  axiom  today  is  even  greater  than  at  the 
time  of  lU  origin.  No;  I  am  not  going  to 
"beat  around  the  buah"  In  coming  to  the 
main  point  of  this  editorial.  The  reference 
I  have  made  is  to  the  Injury  of  millions  of 
servicemen,  who  have  served  their  country  so 
as  to  allow  us  to  enjoy  our  American  way  of 
life  and  all  its  twunties,  including  unionism. 
If  our  servicemen  hadn't  given  their  all  to 
protect  the  principles  of  democracy,  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  operate  tmions  today.  And 
for  this  they  should  be  highly  commended 
and  rewarded. 

They  have  been  somewhat  commended,  but 
more  or  less  in  idle  gesture.  But  the  reward 
they  are  receiving  is  a  kicking  aU  over  the 
"union  lot"  by  the  football  players  of  imlon- 
ism.  These  players  are  playing  the  game  on 
a  knock-down,  drag-out  basis,  with  the  atti- 
tude of  "to  hell  with  who  gets  hurt."  This 
may  be  union  football,  but  it  certainly  isn't 
union  cricket  by  any  means.  The  fullbacks 
of  iinions,  the  leaders,  are  leaving  nothing 
in  the  way  of  making  their  goal.  With  them 
It  seems  to  be  "knock  'em  down  and  drag 
'em  out,"  no  matter  who  they  are,  including 
servicemen.  Their  goal  is  power,  numerical, 
political,  and  financial  strength,  with  com- 
plete disregard  to  the  rules. 

The  men  who  fought  for  this  country 
didn't  play  the  game  this  way.  They  fought 
few  a  principle,  the  principle  of  democracy. 
They  sacrificed,  as  we  all  well  know. 
Thousands  of  them  gave  up  their  lives. 
Their  goal  was  Justice.  Many  of  the.se  serv- 
icemen not  only  sacrificed  their  families  but 
their  positions,  for  a  Job.  which,  remunera- 
tively, meant  only  •  fraction  of  their  civil- 
ian one.  As  a  whole,  they  did  it,  and  whole- 
heartedly, to  safeguard  the  prliiciples  of 
Americanism,  which  include  unionism. 

And  what  is  their  reward?  They  are 
coming  back  here  daily  by  the  thousands  and 
being  told  by  many  labor  leaders,  in  so  many 
words,  that  they  have  no  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  victory.  Some  of  them  are 
being  told  that,  unless  they  join  a  union, 
they  will  not  be  aUowed  to  work.  Others, 
returning  to  their  previous  civilian  posi- 
tions, are  informed  that  their  Jobs  are  now 
filled  by  peacetime  workers,  and  that  they  will 
have  to  await  their  turn  for  reemployment. 
Just  what  the  hell  is  this?  What  kind  of 
treatment  Is  this  to  mete  out  to  the  men 
who  are  really  responsible  for  the  safeguard- 
ing our  Industrial  structure?  They  are  re- 
sponsible for  making  Jobs  possible  in  our 
system  of  free  enterprise.  They  made  it 
possible,  through  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  dic- 
tators, who,  if  victorious,  would  have  reduced 
the  workers  of  this  Nation  to  serfdom.  In 
plain  language,  this  treatment  of  our  serv- 
icemen stinks,  and  something  must  be  done 
about  it. 

If  I  were  one  of  these  servicemen  seeking 
the  return  of  my  old  Job  or  a  new  one,  I 
think  I'd  be  asking  myself  some  questions. 


One  of  them  would  be,  "Is  this  the  kind  of 
democracy  that  I  fought  for  and  that  my 
buddies  laid  down  their  lives  for?"  And,  my 
answer  to  this  query  would  be,  "No."  Also. 
I'd  say  to  myself.  "I  thought  that  when  we 
laid  down  our  guns  the  war  was  over,  but 
it  Isnt.  We  BtUl  have  a  fight  on  cur  hands 
and  right  here  in  the  United  States — a  fight 
against  the  dictators  of  labor.  These  dicta- 
tors have  set  themselves  in  a  position  of 
power  that  can  be  wielded  to  exclude  every- 
one from  making  a  living  who  will  not  fol- 
low their  dictation." 

To  tell  an  ex-serviceman,  especially  one 
who  worked  at  a  task  prior  to  entering  the 
military  service,  that,  on  account  of  his  serv- 
ices to  his  country,  he  has  no  seniority  is  to 
also  tell  him  that  this  Is  not  the  America 
that  he  fousbt  for.  It  Is  telling  him  that. 
In  his  absence,  this  country  became  a  dicta- 
torship as  far  as  his  worklni<  righvs  are  con- 
cerned. Proof  of  this  assertion  is  backed  up 
by  tlie  fact  that,  when  the  ser%'iceman  wants 
employment,  he  must  follow  behind  the  man 
who  took  his  place  after  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice. His  successor,  the  war  worker,  has  been 
steadUy  employed  during  the  war,  and 
thereby,  has  created  substantial  seniority, 
and.  In  many  cases,  beyond  that  of  his 
predecessor. 

In  other  words,  under  the  present  system 
of  seniority,  the  serviceman  is  out  of  luck,  as 
for  instance,  a  GI  who  had  been  employed 
by  a  company  for  1  year  prior  to  his  enlist- 
ment and  replaced  by  a  war  worker  acquiring 
more  than  a  year's  service  during  the  war. 
can  only  assert  1  year's  seniority,  and  must 
"dove-tall "  behind  the  war  worker.  The 
union  leaders  enforcing  this  t3rpe  of  seniority 
should  be  kicked  out  of  the  unions.  They 
are  not  fit  to  be  associated  with  a  movement 
that  stands  against  man's  Inhumanity  to 
man. 

If  this  writer  had  anything  to  do  about 
seniority,  the  serviceman  who  had,  as  illus- 
trated, 1  year's  employment  with  a  company 
prior  to  his  enlistment  and  has  served  his 
country  honorably  would,  upon  returning, 
be  given  accrued  eenlorlty  and  allowed  to 
exercise  same.  All  those  employed  by  the 
company  after  the  declaration  of  war  would 
.be  given  consideration  only  after  the  employ- 
ment of  servicemen,  and  this  too  would  be 
handled  on  a  dovetaU  seniority  basis. 

Yes.  If  I  had  my  way  about  the  treatment 
of  servicemen,  I'd  go  a  step  farther.  Anyone 
of  them  desiring  to  become  a  unionist  would 
not  be  required  to  pay  an  initiation  fee. 
Until  the  time  of  complete  rehabilitation. 
there  would  be  no  dues.  All  unionists  among 
servicemen  would  be  rewarded  by  free  dues 
and  assessments  for  a  time  equal  to  that 
spent  In  service. 

No  doubt  these  suggestions  will  not  be 
very  popular  in  unions  which  have,  through 
the  condition  of  this  war.  become  financially 
fat,  powerful,  and  avaricious.  Neither  will 
these  suggestions  be  popular  in  unions  which 
place  the  value  of  the  dollar  beyond  the 
value  of  valor.  To  those  among  labor  who 
may  consider  this  plan  unsound,  let  me  ask 
why  it  is  that  most  union  contracts  embody 
a  specific  clause  stating  that  members  who 
are  advanced  to  higher  positions  In  their 
occupation,  or  in  lines  of  duty  with  their 
unions,  are  guaranteed  accrued  seniority 
for  the  entire  period,  whether  it  be  30  days 
or  SO  years.  If  this  seniority  protection  is 
good  for  the  soldiers  of  labor,  why  Isn't  it 
good  for  the  real  soldiers? 

Unionism  is  on  trial  right  now,  and  unless 
it  comes  forth  with  evidence  of  good  Inten- 
tions and  constructive  Ideas,  it  faces  a  bat- 
tery of  prosecutors  In  the  form  of  servicemen 
who  will  present  a  case  before  the  Jriry  at 
public  opinion  that  may  bring  the  death 
sentence  to  the  union-labor  movement  of 
these  United  States.  It  happened  before 
and  it  can  happen  again.  And.  if  you  doubt 
this  statement,  I  suggest  that  you  read  the 


history  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Those  who  understand  the  history  of  the 
labor  movement  know  that  its  life's  blood 
c(»nes  from  the  vein  of  righteousness.  They 
know  too  that  the  union -labor  movement 
will  not  live  on  lip  service,  that  It  must  de- 
liver real  service  to  those  who  mvist  toll  for  a 
livelihood.  And,  with  this  fact  in  mind,  it 
wUl  be  well  to  remember  too  that  servicemeu 
deserve  service. 


Critics  of  the  Industrial  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TKNNSSSEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  24  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  Tennessee  and  the  South,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Crump,  of  Memphis.  His  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  Mempliis  Commercial 
Appeal  for  the  16th  day  of  this  month. 
It  concerns  the  critics  of  the  industrial 
South.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
the  statement  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord.  It  deals  with  a  question  which 
is  vital  to  the  South  and  which  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Catncp  Plats  Games  or  iNDUsraiAt  Sottth — 
Smkab  Attacks  Chahgkd  by  Shelbt 
LxASEa — Sixs  Gkkat  Day  Ahead 

E.  H.  Crump.  Shelby  County  political 
leader,  yesterday  charged  that  deliberate  at- 
tempts are  being  made  through  vocal, 
printed,  and  pictorial  attacks  to  prevent  the 
postwar  migration  of  industry  to  the  South. 

Mr.  Crump  said:  "A  lot  of  us  are  getting 
terribly  weary,  terribly  tired,  and  I  am  sure 
aU  loyal  southern  people  are,  too.  of  the 
vocal,  printed,  and  pictorial  attacks  that  are 
being  made  on  the  South. 

"IT  LOOKS  LIKE  ARSON 

"When  there  is  so  much  smoke  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  fire  and,  if  the  truth  was 
known,  a  charge  of  coldly  planned  arson  could 
be  proved  against  northern  and  eastern  in- 
terests that  are  hiding  behind  the  authors 
of  all  of  this  vicioiis  stuff.  It  has  all  of  the 
earmarlcs  of  inspired  postwar  propaganda, 
designed  to  head  off,  if  possible,  the  migra- 
tion of  industry  that  is  headed  our  way.  The 
jungle  tiger  always  stalks  his  victim  from 
behind. 

"A  glaring  example  is  the  way  they  refer 
to  o\ir  great  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest — 
•git  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest."  He  never 
said  that.  They  are  endeavoring  to  make 
the  South  out  a  land  of  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance. And  they  like  to  refer  to  'Old  Hickory' 
Andrew  Jackson's  lack  of  education.  It  la 
true  he  said  it  was  O.  K.,  which  is  accepted 
commercially  and  generally  to  imply  an 
assurance  of  correctness,  but  it  has  been  said 
that  Jackson  used  O.  K.  when  he  tried  to  say 
orl  k'rect  (all  correct).  Of  course,  that  was 
grossly  misrepresented. 

"The  records  of  Sumner  County,  Tenn., 
contain  this  entry,  October  6,  1790:  'Andrew 
Jackson  proved  a  bill  of  sale  which  was  O,  K. 
But  when  he  defended  this  country  against 
the  British  behind  cotton  bales  at  New  Or- 
leans, he  wasn't  ignorant  there.    Jackson  was 
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truly  a  wonderful  man,  with  foresight  and 
coiirage.  Every  Tennessean  U  proud  of  him. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  said  he  was  wise  and 
brave,  and  be  acted  for  the  common  well- 
being  of  all  cur  people  whenever  and  In 
whatever  manner  was  necessary  without  fear." 

BITS  AT  MACAZTStS 

"Another  example  Is  the  article  entitled, 
•What's  the  Matter  With  Texas?'  Sam  Hous- 
ton's great  State.  He  was  a  former  Congress- 
man and  Oovemor  of  Tennessee — a  real 
man.  a  solid  man. 

"Many  magazine  articles  and  motion  pic- 
tures critical  of  the  South,  filled  with  misin- 
formation, have  sprung  from  the  same  sources, 
•U  written  and  produced  for  no  other  ptupose 
on  earth  but  to  put  this  Southland  of  c\irs  In 
an  unfavorable  light  before  the  Nation. 
These  writers  and  picture-show  producers 
can  find  a  great  many  more  things  to  praise 
In  the  South  than  to  criticize.  Yes;  50  times 
more. 

"Time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago.  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  livestock.  Including  horses, 
mules,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 
and  poultry,  were  raised  north  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  and  west.  For  years  the 
South  tmught  all  of  these  things  and  most 
of  Its  canned  goods  and  processed  cotton 
goods  from  other  sections  of  the  country. 
Absurdly  enough,  practically  all  of  the  cot- 
ton mills  were  situated  in  the  far  Northeast. 
and  practically  none  was  situated  In  or  near 
the  areas  in  which  cotton  Is  grown." 

SOirrH  AOVANCINCl  KAFIDLT 

•Tt  la  entirely  different  now.  and  the 
South  Is  coming  Into  its  own.  by  leaps  and 
bounds  industrially,  as  well  as  agriculturally. 
The  South  has  more  than  any  section  of 
America — h&s  cotton,  oil,  coal,  timber,  some 
Iron,  and  a  climate  that  can  produce  vegeta- 
bles the  year  around.  Any  State  in  the  South 
can  do  anything  any  Middle  Western  State 
can  do  and  still  have  its  cotton.  The  South 
can  do  everything  Wisconsin  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  manufacturing  and  dairy  products 
and  still  have  Its  cotton,  and  so  on  up 
throughout  the  New  England  States.  The 
South's  courage  is  in  the  saddle.  The 
South  has  real.zed  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
success  without  effort.  It  has  overcome  ob- 
stacles in  surmotmting  difficulties  of  the  Civil 
War. 

"Our  own  Tennessee  Is  one  of  the  wonder 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  only  one  that 
can  boast  two  great  valleys  such  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  Valleys  (TVA).  New 
Industries  are  springing  up  everywhere,  from 
Memphis  to  Bristol,  and  It  Is  a  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that  has  evidently  actuated  north- 
em  and  eastern  Interests  In  resorting  to  sluri 
through  conscienceless  newspaper,  magazine. 
and  scenario  writers  to  spread  the  network 
of  lies  that  are  being  told  about  Southern 
States.  At  least  it  appiears  that  way.  They 
would  paint  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  entire 
Southland  in  the  vain  hope  of  throwing  dust 
In  the  eyes  of  manufacttu-ers  and  other  po- 
tential Investors  In  southern  prosperity, 
thereby  obscuring  from  their  view  the  won- 
derful advantages  the  South  has  to  offer. 

"That  low.  filthy,  depraved  book  entitled 
"Strange  Fruit,'  serving  no  worthy  purpose 
whatever,  was  written  by  a  southerner.  Any 
•outherner  who  casts  reflection  on  the  South, 
picturing  It  unfairly.  Is  Just  what  Quisling 
was  to  Norway.  Petaln  and  Laval  to  Prance. 
Lord  Haw-Haw  to  England  " 

WaaNS  ACAINST  cixavacs 
"There  are  many  States  up  the  country 
that  have  skeletons  in  their  closets.  I  recall 
how  the  late  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mlsals- 
■ippl.  quickly  sat  a  Senator  down  from  a 
mlddlt  Northern  State,  showing  how  that 
State  had  be«n  bled  to  death  by  crooked 
uOcahcldsrs.      Volumas    could    b«    written 
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Generals  of  the  Army. 
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Lieutenant  generals. . . 
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ur 

HON.  JOH^  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASSINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 
Monday.  Sep 


"Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Gen.  Sam  Houston, 
and  Gen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest  will  ride 
again." 

Officer  Strength  of  Army 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  September  14,  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my 
request  the  Statistics  Branch  of  the  War 
Department  has  prepared  r  table  show- 
ing the  officer  strength  of  our  armies  as 
of  June  30,  1945.  Because  I  believe 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  this 
information,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  this  table  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 


World-tDide  strength,  by  grade,  June  30,  1945 
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Equal  Points  for  Arny  Air  Corps  &-ound 
Per]  onnel 


REPRESENTATIVES 

mber  24.  1945 


Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  calling  for  a  [revision  of  the  War 
Department  discharge  policy  based  on 
the  point  system,  terhlch  would  accord 
overseas  Air  Force  veterans  who  served 
In  ground  forces  at!  various  air  bases  in 
Europe  the  same  discharge  point  credit 
recognition  as  that  accorded  all  persons 
performing  similar  ^services  at  the  same, 
or  dmilar,  air  ba8e& 


Under  the  point  system,  ground  force 
personnel  attached  to  a  bomb  squadron 
received  battle  stars  as  part  of  bomb 
squadron  personnel,  the  same  as  combat 
flight  personnel  of  the  same  squadron. 
However,  aircraft  mechanics  attached  to 
the  service  group  of  the  same  air  base  as 
mechanics  in  one  of  the  bomb  squadrons 
attached  to  the  base  would  not  receive 
a  battle  star.  In  neither  case  would  the 
mechanics  participate  in  actual  combat; 
yet,  each  battle  star  Is  good  for  five  points 
toward  discharge. 

At  McChord  Field,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  at  various  other  bases  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  thousands  of 
overseas  air-force  veterans  formerly  at- 
tached to  service-group  units  who  will 
not  have  enough  points  to  be  discharged 
from  the  Army  for  many  months  to  come, 
in  contrast  to  their  more  fortunale 
buddies  who   were   attached   to   bomb 
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squadrons  and  received  battle-star  credit 
points  as  a  result"  of  the  combat  record 
established  by  the  flight  personnel  of  the 
squadron. 

This  system,  In  my  opinion,  represents 
an  unjustified  discrimination  between 
men  who  performed  similar  groimd-force 
duties  overseas  in  favor  of  those  soldiers 
who  were  organizationally  attached  to  a 
bomb  squadron,  cited  for  battle-star  rec- 
ognition by  reason  of  the  combat  records 
of  the  flight  personnel  of  the  same 
squadron. 

The  Tacoma  Rhodes  Post  of  the  Ameri- 
ca n  Legion  appointed  a  committee  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  re'.umed  Air  Force 
personnel  whose  morale  has  been  seri- 
ously endangered  because  of  the  dis- 
crimination in  connection  with  the  dis- 
charge-point credit  policy  of  the  War 
Department 

I  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  the 
War  Department  and  am  r  waiting  their 
decision  following  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  matter,  which  they 
have  promised  me.  If  the  decision  Is 
adverse.  I  shall  discuss  the  entire  prob- 
lem with  members  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee. 

Aside  from  the  veterans'  service  or- 
ganizations, these  men  have  no  cham- 
pion, or  spokesman,  in  connection  with 
their  grievance,  and  they  are  prohibited 
from  taking  action  on  their  own  behalf 
by  War  TJepartment  regulations. 

I  have  congratulated  the  Rhodes  Post 
of  the  American  Legion  at  my  home  city 
of  Tacoma  for  taking  up  the  cudgels  for 
the  veterans.  My  entire  interest  in  this 
subject  is  that  we  obtain  fair  treatment 
for  our  ground-force  personnel  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  In  this  connection, 
while  la  my  home  city  of  Tacoma.  I 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Secretary 
Stimson: 

Tacoma.  Wash  .  September  7,  1945. 
Hon.  aOMtT  L.  Stimson. 

Saemttary  of  War.  Washington.  D.  C: 

Yotir  a»»entlon  Is  directed  to  current  policy 
of  War  Department,  which  allows  the  Inclu- 
sion of  di'^harge  polnta  based  on  battle-star 
awards  Tti  computlnR  point  eligibility  of  Air 
Force  personnel  attached  to  overseas  bomb 
squadrons.  In  this  connection,  respectfully 
but  urgently  request  your  personal  aid  In 
formulating  War  Department  discharge  point 
policy  which  will  give  Air  Force  personnel  of 
service  groups  attached  to  same  bomb  group 
as  aforementioned  bomb  squadrons  same 
credit  points  for  discharge  as  that  received  by 
ground  personnel  who  were  given  battle  stars 
account  their  happenstance  organization  In- 
clusion as  bomb  squadron  personnel.  Have 
thoroughly  Investigated  this  situation  and 
find,  as  example,  aircraft  mechanics  In  serv- 
ice group  with  longer  Army  and  overseas  serv- 
ice have  far  less  dlsrharge  points  as  aircraft 
mechanic  ground  personnel  of  bomb  squad- 
ron by  reason  fact  former  did  not  receive 
battle-star  credits  while  stationed  at  same 
overseas  airbase.  Battle  stars  awarded 
squadrons  Included  every  man  in  bomb 
squadrons  In  addition  to  obvious  Inclusion 
of  flight  personnel.  Net  effect  this  whole 
system  is  to  penalize  engineering,  material, 
and  headquarters  service  personnel  of  service 
group  in  matter  of  discharge  points.  Thou- 
sands of  soldiers  In  latter  category  do  not  ask 
for  battle  stars  but  merely  ask  they  receive 
same  dlsrharge  point  consideration  as  ground 
personnel    bomb    squadroat.    This    request 
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fair  and  reasonable  and  I  reiterate  my  re- 
quest prompt  action  be  taken  correct  this 
inequitable  situation  so  highly  dangerous 
morale  of  men  adversely  affected.  WUl  ap- 
preciate personal  reply  directed  my  offices 
Washington,  D.  C.    Thanks  and  regards. 

John  M.  CorFEE. 

tiember  of  Congress. 

To  this  the  Department  replied  as 
follows: 

Seattl*.  Wash.,  September  7,  1945. 
Hon.  John  M.  Ckarm. 

Member  of  Congress: 
Mr.  Stlmson  has  asked  me  to  inform  you 
that  he  hsis  received  your  telegram  concern- 
ing the  award  of  discharge  points  on  the 
basis  of  battle  stars  to  ground  personnel  of 
bomb  squadrons  and  service  groups.  As 
requested  a  fuU  reply  will  be  made  to  your 
office  in  Washington  filed  Washington.  D.  C, 
date. 

Miles  Rebest, 
Brigadier     General.     General     Staff 
j^  Corps;    Deputy    Chief,   Legislative 

and  Liaison  Division. 

To  show  the  strong  feeling  entertained 
by  individuals  in  this  connection,  I  am 
quoting  a  letter  sent  to  one  of  the  service 
newspapers,  which  speaks^ for  itself: 

BATTLE  STARS 

To  the  B-Bag: 

There  is  one.  and  only  one.  fair  way  to 
solve  this  battle-star-pHDints  question  which 
has  caused  so  much  discontent  among  ground 
personnel  of  the  Air  Forces.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  soldier  wears  a  battle  star  on  his  uni- 
form should  indicate  that  he  has  partici- 
pated in  a  battle.  Therefore,  only  the  AP 
combat  crews,  airborne  troops,  and  combat 
ground  troops,  who  stuck  their  necks  out, 
deserve  the  stars  and  all  the  points  that  go 
with  them,  but  I'll  be  damned  If  Its  fair  play 
that  any  AP  ground  personnel  be  awarded 
stsu-s  for  residing  on  airdromes  or  In  luxurious 
headquarters  while  the  crews  sweat  out  their 
next  mission. 

One  of  my  brothers  was  forced  down  in  a 
neutral  country  on  his  2Cth  mission  over 
Germany.  He  has  two  stars.  My  other 
brother  spent  a  month  on  the  front  lines  in 
the  infantry,  resulting  in  frost-bitten  feet 
which  required  2^  months'  hospitalization 
to  return  to  limited  duty.  He  has  only  one 
star.  But  I  am  the  hero.  I  have  four  stars 
(20  points)  for  having  my  name  on  bomb 
group  rosters  for  S3  months.  Why,  I  don't 
have  the  guts  to  wear  them. 

It's  a  laugh  the  way  the  Army  passes  out 
awards,  authorizing  its  soldiers  to  mislead 
the  public.  No  wonder  men  who  have  earned 
awards  through  sweat  and  blood  do  not  wish 
to  wear  them. 

Lt.  Richard  Wessel, 
Eight    Hundred    and    Sixty-second 
Bomb  Squadron. 

Until  the  1st  of  September  the  follow- 
ing represents  the  position  taken  by  the 
War  Department.  I  am  quoting  as 
printed  in  a  current  periodical: 

ON   BATTLE   PARTICIPATION    STARS   FOR   AIR   FORCB 
SEBVICS   UNITS 

In  reply  to  numerous  letters  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Air  Force  service  units  protesting 
their  ineligibility  for  battle  participation 
stars,  we  are  printing,  without  comment,  the 
following  letters  from  headquarters  USSTAP, 
through  the  theater  commander,  to  the 
Adjutant  General's  office.  War  Department: 

1.  Attention  is  invited  to  atUched  pages 
eonUlnlng  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  en- 
dorsemenu  to  request  initiated  by  the  Third 
Bombardment  Division  for  the  award  of 
BatUe  PartlcipaUon  credit  to  serTlce  unlU. 


2.  It  is  believed  that  these  endorsements 
clearly  show  that  the  problem  of  unequal 
recognition  in  connection  with  battle  credit 
was  early  realized  by  this  headquarters  and 
that  vigorous  steps  were  taken  to  secure  a 
more  equitable  basis  for  this  award  insofar  as 
service  units  are  concerned. 

AoJtrrANT  General's  Oitice. 

USSTAF. 

(Eighth  endorsement) 

heai>qt7arti3is  united  states  ^ 

Strategic  Air  Forces 
m  Europe.  APO  633.  U.  S.  Armt. 

October  12,  1944. 
To:  Commanding  General.  Europ>ean  Theater 
of  Operations,  United  States  Army,  APO 
887,  U.  S.  Army. 

1.  Request  reconsideration  of  the  decision 
of  the  Adjutant  General  as  contained  in 
fourth  endorsement  War  Department.  A.  G. 
O..  Washington,  D.  C.  August  12,  1944.  file 
AGPD-M  200.6  (June  28,  1944).  to  letter, 
HQ.  Vm  Air  Force  Service  Command,  dated 
June  28,  1944  (enclosxire  No.  7). 

2.  The  functions  of  personnel  in  service 
command  units  and  combat  units  at  an 
Army  Air  Force  station  are  so  integrated  as 
to  form  an  operational  entity,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  combined  operation  of  these  units 
that  a  combat  force  Is  created. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  bombardment  groun, 
service  units  not  assigned  or  attached  di- 
rectly to  the  group  are  pooled  at  an  Army 
Air  Force  station  with  group  units.  The 
service  units  are  assigned  to  the  station,  and 
the  group  commander  Is  conunandlng  officer 
of  the  station  and  exercises  through  such 
command,  Jurisdiction  and  control  over  all 
units  and  personnel  physically  present  at 
such  station.  The  service  units  thus  become 
an  Intrinsic  element  in  the  operation  of  a 
combat  group,  and  they  are  not  assigned  or 
attached  directly  to  groups  only  because  it 
would  be  administratively  unwieldy  to  do  so. 

4.  It  Is,  therefore,  urgently  requested  that 
favorable  consideration  be  given  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  interpretation  of  eligi- 
bility for  battle-participation  credit  be  broad- 
ened to  Include  personnel  In  service  com- 
mand units  who  are  physically  present  at  a 
station  where  combat  units  are  stationed. 

Carl  Spaatz. 
Lieutenant  General,  United  States  Army. 

(Ninth  endorsement) 

AG  200  6  OPGA 

HQ  European  Theater  of  Operations,  United 

States  Army.  APO  887—26  October  1944. 
To:   The  Adjutant  General,  Washington  25. 
D.  C. 

1.  Attention  is  invited  to  sixth  endorse- 
ments. 

2.  Request  consideration. 

For  the  Commanding  General : 
S-  H.  Gamble, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  AGO, 
Assistant  Adjutant  GeneraL 

(Tenth  endorsement) 

War  Department,  AGO.  Washington  26.  D.  C. 
13  November  1944.     To:  The  Commanding 
General,  European  Theater  of  Operations, 
APO  887,  care  Poscmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1.  The    decision   of    the   War   Department 
contained  in  fourth  endorsement  of  letter. 
Headquarters  Eighth  Air  Force  Service  Com- 
mand, dated  June  28,  1944,  subject:  Request 
for  recognition  of  Eighth  Air  Force  Service 
Command    units    for    battle    participation, 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  similar  cases 
for  the  reasons  therein  stated.     The  applica- 
tion of  War  Department  policy  permits,  in 
some  instances,  extension  of  battle-partlcl- 
patlon  credit  to  individuals  who  do  not  actu- 
ally or  physically  enijage  the  enemy,  but  these 
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tndlTiduaia  fenerally  u-e  numbers  of  units 
ubich  oonuin  comb«t  or  fighting  elemcnu. 
Howerer.  these  regarded  m  border-line  cases. 

2.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  deserring  and  undeserving  cases,  and  this 
distinction  logically  lies  between  the  cases 
mentioned  above  and  those  cases  of  serving 
units  which  do  not  contain  combat  elements. 
To  aztend  credit  In  the  latter  Instances  would 
be  BO  all-inclusive  as  to  result  In  dissipa- 
tion of  the  value  of  battle-partlcipatlon 
credit  and  defeat  of  the  purposes  for  which 
It  Is  accorded.  In  view  thereof,  basic  recom- 
mendation Is  not  favorably  considered. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 


Adfutant  General. 


In  one  case  the  gniund  personnel  of 
the  bomb  squadron  received  six  battle 
stars  for  doing  the  sbme  work  as  the 
service  squadron.  Or  this  basis  many 
men  with  less  ser\a;e  than  service- 
squadron  mechanics  are  receiving  dis- 
charges under  the  point  system,  while 
ground  personnel  of  the  service  squadron 
have  6  months  or  a  year  of  Army  service 
to  look  forward  to  before  they  can  be 
released. 

Listed  are  a  few  ex4niples  of  the  dis- 
crepancies that  have 
way  they  affect  presenjt  discharge  possi- 
bilities: 


Service  group  personnel 


Rank 


Technical  •lercrant. . 

Do 

Fuff  ysrgeaat 

iTlvate 

Do 

Ftafl  arrfsant 

Teciuiical  scrfwant.. 


Job 


InstnuiKiit  spedaUst. 

do. 


Aircraft  mechanic 

Kqaadron  barl«r...  .    . 

OniCTly 

Air  Corps  supply  tcctniciao. 
Armament  sp<«iaUst 


An  J 
ttrr  je 


Me«k< 

41 
38 
M 
36 
M 

as 

48 


Bomb  squadro7i  personnel 


Rank 


Tcdiniral  srrgeaot 

IK) 

8j»fl  wrcoaat . 

Privai* -^ 

I>o  

Ptaff  nmeaBt 

Teclaieai  tertunt.^ . 


Job 


Instnimmt  speciaJist 

do ; 

Airrran  mr<dianic--.— — ..^...„. 

i^lMMdrou  barber .. 

OnlrTly '...'.7.'."'. 

Air  Corps  xipftly  tx^nyim. .'."!'' 
Armamat  specialist '.HJi. 


Army 
service 


Mvntk$ 
3« 
3« 
.16 
36 
24 

« 


Ov^rs  >as 

StTVl  » 


M(nU\t 
» 
1« 
M 
IB 
14 
IS 
24 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Army 
Air  Corps  and  the  War  Department  offl- 
ciads  win  take  steps  promptly  to  remedy 
this  unjust  and  Inequitable  situation. 


Ovrrscas 
service 


:i6 

34 
18 
)K 

14 
18 

24 


Points 


77 
(») 
5,1 
M 
38 
M 
72 


Battle 
star 

CTPdltS 


4() 

3(1 


Points 


IIS 

85 

M 

m 

M 

lUtf 


CUM  Welftre  Cenlcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CAUFOaWIA 

Df  m  BOUSS  or  aXPftHSXNTATIVEa 

Monday.  September  24,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUQLA8  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  w«  are  Infonned  that  after  Oc- 
tober SI.  IMS.  funds  provided  under  the 
Lanham  Act  will  not  be  available  for 
continuance  of  child-welfare  centers 
throughout  the  eountry.  I  am  receiving 
protasto  from  women's  groups  not  only 
ftom  ray  own  State  but  from  many  States 
In  the  Union.  Uass  meetings  are  being 
held  in  city  after  city  to  protest  the 
closing  of  day-care  centers  throughout 
the  country.  The  dosing  of  day -care 
centers  is  developing  into  a  very  desper- 
ate situatioa. 

The  I<mham  procnun  of  day-care  cen- 
ters for  children  was  set  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  children  of  women  re- 
cruited for  war  Industries.  The  program 
was  set  up  because  there  was  a  need. 
That  need  stm  exists.  It  is  part  of  the 
demobilisation  program.  It  is  the  human 
side  of  reconversion.  To  Ignore  this 
proUcm  will  Inciu-  seriotu  social  risk. 

The  foUowlng  is  a  statement  from  the 
Day  Care  Committee  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 


which  explains  the  ne^d  which  still  ex- 
Ists  in  an  exceptionailj|  clear  and  force- 
ful manner: 

Fifteen  hundred  children  from  Cleveland 
and  outlying  districts  dei>end  m  the  40  day- 
care centers  supported  0unng  the  war  by 
Tjirham  Act  funds.  Th^  Lanham  program 
was  for  the  sole  purpose  (|f  recruiting  women 
for  war  industrlea.  Theie  funds  have  been 
arbltrarUy  withdrawn,  efectlve  October  31. 
A  good  proportion  of  the  Imothers  depending 
upon  tha  day-care  cente^  are  servicemen's 
wl?«a.  aemcemen  fathe^  will  not  be  home 
for  long  months;  many  twill  return  handi- 
capped; some  will  never  return. 

aeventy-flve  percent  cfi  the  mothers,  con- 
sisting of  aerTlcemen's  drives,  widows,  and 
wlvea  ot  the  incapaciute|l  will  ne<!d  perma- 
nent day-care  centers  during  1046  and  1046, 
as  they  are  the  chief  w^ge  earners  of  the 
faiaiJy — many  will  need  4  day-can;  program 
Indefinitely.  When  a  mqther  is  obliged  by 
hard  necessity  to  assume  ^he  burden  of  fam- 
ily support,  she  has  th«  right  Uy  look  to 
■odety  as  her  tradlUona|  ally  in  providing 
for  the  safety  and  weU-being  of  het  children. 
The  termination  of  the  liuiham  Act  Ignores 
the  long-term  human  neids  of  tl;.ese  faml- 
llet.  I 

A  bitter  war  has  been  ftought  and  won  for 
the  future  health  and  happiness  of  America's 
youngeat  generation.  Welmust  never  forget 
the  price  that  was  paid  fdr  our  chJdren;  we 
have  a  eacred  obligation  t^  those  who  fought 
and  died  that  their  fut\a^  be  guaranteed. 
We  therefore  plead  thai: 

1.  Bnergency  funds  be  linmedlately  appro- 
prteted  through  Federal  ahd  SUte  action  to 
foreetaU  the  impeiMling  eloaing  of  the  day- 
care ceaten.  I 

2.  Adequate  day-care  flimters  b«  perma- 
nenUy  aMured  by  pMMge  Of  Senate  bill  1318. 

In  my  own  county  of  Ilos  Angeles  there 
are  260  child-care  centers  whicli  accom- 
modate 10,000  children.  Seventy-flve 
percent  of  the  working  nothers  of  these 


children  have  normal  peacetime  jobs. 
More  than  half  of  these  mothers  are 
servicemen's  wives  whose  families  depend 
on  them  for  support,  and  if  they  had  to 
care  for  their  children  personally  they 
would  have  to  leave  their  jobs  and  be- 
come public  charges. 

The  nursery  schools  are  maintained 
largely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Only  two  States,  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, contribute  actual  funds  to  this  pro- 
gram despite  urgent  pleas  in  January 
1945,  by  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tion which  administers  this  measure.  At 
that  time  the  States  were  opposed  to 
handling  this  program  since  they 
claimed  that  servicemen's  wives  were  a 
Federal  problem,  and  since  the  war  was 
still  in  full  swing  they  did  not  anticipate 
the  end  of  Federal  aid.  Some  States 
contribute  space  where  it  is  available — 
but  not  actual  cash.  The  program  has 
been  supported  by  the  Fedeial  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  mothers  of  the  children 
attending  the  day  care  centers. 

If  the  child-care  centers  are  closed 
October  31.  undue  hardship  will  be  im- 
posed upon  women  who  must  work  to 
earn  their  living.  The  end  of  the  war 
does  not  and  should  not  mean  the  end 
of  social-service  work  if  that  social- 
service  work  is  needed.  This  is  an  un- 
settled time  we  are  in  and  our  problems, 
if  anything,  are  exaggerated.  With  cut- 
backs and  the  lowering  of  salaries  nurs- 
eries are  more  than  ever  necessary  for 
the  wives  and  widows  of  servicemen. 

We  are  asking,  many  of  us.  for  a  6- 
month  extension  of  the  Lanham  child - 
care  center  program  until  permanent 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 

I  would  like  these  mothers  to  speak  for 
themselves  so  I  am  including  some  of  the 
letters  from  my  own  district  which  are 
samples  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  re- 
ceived In  my  oflQce.  not  only  from  Cali- 
fornia but  from  many  other  States: 

Loa  Anqclis,  Calit..  September  17. 1945. 
Hon.  Helen  Qahacan  DotJOLAS, 
Member  o/  Congress.' 
Today  repreeenuuves  of  the  parents  and 
children  of  00  nursery  leliooU  formed  a  par- 
enu  council  for  the  ptopoee  of  marshaling 
all  community  foroea  to  work  for  the  conUn- 
ualion  of  the  child-care  center  program.  We 
feel  that  this  continuation  is  imperative  (or 
the  wcUare  of  the  children  and  the  economic 
HtabUlty  at  the  parents  and  the  community. 
Therefore  we  urgently  request  that  the  L«n- 
liam  committee  and  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  Interpret  the  present  legislation  to 
permit  the  continued  use  of  the  available 
funda  for  the  child-care  program  untu  such 
time  as  State  action  can  be  taken.  All  Cali- 
fornia communities  affected  and  taking  force- 
ful steps  to  bring  this  about  at  earliest  possi- 
ble time  by  requesting  our  Oovernor.  Earl  C. 
Warren,  to  give  top  priority  to  this  problem 
on  his  speclol  call  of  the  legislature.  We  fur- 
ther request  that  this  Interpretation  be  made 
at  once  and  that  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
Issue  a  directive  which  will  prevent  the 
threatened  closing  of  the  schools  In  Los  An- 
geles City  on  or  before  October  81,  1045.  We 
•wait  your  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Makjoiix  Rows, 
Executive  Secretary. 

McKaaaoN  A  Robbims.  Inc.. 
Lot  Angeles.  Calif.,  September  12,  1945. 
Congreaswoman  Hxlen  Qahacan  Doxmlas, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAM  Madam:  May  I  urge  your  kind  consid- 
eration In  the  coming  session  ol  the  oecea- 
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slty  of  the  nurseries  remaining  open  for  those 
who  must  continue  to  work' 

Several  of  our  female  employees  have  Indi- 
cated that  it  Is  Important  that  they  continue 
working  but  can  only  continue  to  do  so  pro- 
viding Federal-owned  nurseries  remain  open. 

Your  careful  study  and  consideration  of 
the  foregoing  shall  be  much  appreciated  by 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  R.  MiELZ, 

Superintendent. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  August  27,  1945. 
Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas, 
House  o/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deak  Mad.\m:  I  wish  you  would  do  all  you 
can  to  keep  the  present  public-school  nurs- 
eries open  for  children  from  5:  to  6  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  board  of  education  system 
permanently. 

It  seems  as  though  if  the  Lanham  Act  la 
not  continued  the  schools  will  close  by  Octo- 
ber 30,  1945.  In  my  partlcultr  case,  my  hus- 
band is  missing  In  action,  and  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  keep  en  working;  and 
even  If  he  does  come  back,  1:  will  be  neces- 
sary that  I  work  for  a  whUe  until  he  becomes 
adjusted.  Prom  my  own  experience,  I  know 
that  children  in  these  nursery  schools  are  in 
better  care  than  many  children  that  are  with 
their  mothers  all  day. 

As  you  know,  there  will  te  many,  many 
widows  after  this  war  Is  cleaned  up,  and  we 
must  have  competent  schools  to  care  for 
these  children,  or  some  provision  made.  Not 
only  that,  but  many  of  our  husbands  will 
not  return  for  many,  many  months,  and 
what  are  we  mothers  to  do  until  that  time? 

The  Government  never  as):ed  us  if  they 
could  take  our  husbands;  therefore  they 
should  see  to  it  that  there  are  schools  as 
the  above  I  have  mentioned  to  care  for  their 
children  while  the  wives  are  having  to  work. 
If  we  are  to  have  good  citizens  In  the  future, 
I  believe  these  schools  are  the  best.  I  know 
from  experience,  as  I  have  had  my  child  in 
one  of  these  for  quite  some  tl.3ie,  and  It  has 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

All  that  you  can  do  to  keep'  these  schools 
open    will   not   only   be   appntciated   by   we 
mothers  but  also  by  our  servicemen  husbands. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  John  A.  Howako. 

Lcs  ANOtais,  Calit.,  August  29,  1945. 
Mrs.  Hkun  Oakagan  Douglas. 

United  States  House  of  Rejtresentativet, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  Though  I  know  you 
Will  undoubtedly  back  peacetime  extension 
of  the  "iSnham  Act  nurseries,  I  am  writing 
with  the  idea  that  letters  like  mine  will 
corroborate  your  viewpoint. 

I  am  a  serviceman's  wife  with  a  4 -year- 
old  son.  If  It  were  not  for  thu  Federal  nurs- 
eries we  would  be  unable  to  function.  Pri- 
vate nurseries  In  Los  Angeles  are  beyond  cur 
means  and  any  less  formal  arrangement 
p:  3ves  unsatisfactory  for  both  mother  and 
son.  The  cheaper  Federal  sctools  are  a  real 
boon  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  It  It  a  great  satis- 
faction to  see  a  policy  of  nor  discrimination 
Bo  adequately  and  smoothly  onforced. 

I  am  sure  my  situation  ard  attitude  are 
typical,  and  I  hope  that  letters  like  these 
prove  effective. 

Very  truly  yours, 

DoioTKT  Qanmlz  Bhioos. 

Loa  ANOELta,  Calif., 

Aui'ust  27,  1945. 
Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wathington,  D.  O. 
Dear  Representative  Douglas:  This  letter 
Is  a  direct  and  sincere  plea  for  your  needed 


consideration  and  helpful  aid  to  families  of 
men  still  In  the  service  of  their  country. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  have  employ- 
ment In  order  to  maintain  my  home  and 
take  care  of  my  small  son. 

At  the  present  time  I  have  him  enrolled 
in  the  Nursery  School  at  2726  Francis  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  but  It  Is  my  understanding  these 
nursery  schools  may  be  abandoned  now  the 
war  is  over. 

It  would  seem  unfair  for  this  act  to  be 
done  now  because,  while  the  war  Is  over.  It 
woxild  leave  no  assistance  to  the  wives  of  the 
men  still  in  service  who  have  the  same  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome  as  those  which  were 
encountered  during  hostUltles.  We  must 
still  carry  on  untU  our  husbands  are  dis- 
charged. 

My  husband  was  called  into  the  Navy  last 
February  and  has  not  even  received  a  first- 
class  seaman's  rating  as  yet  so  that  he  Is  un- 
able to  furnish  me  with  extra  money,  and  It 
is  imperative  that  I  have  employment,  but 
if  my  son  cannot  attend  nursery  school,  it 
will  take  away  that  prlvUege  and  I  know 
it  wUl  have  the  same  affect  on  thousands 
of  servicemen's  homes. 

May  I  a^k  your  kind  consideration  of  this 
serloiis  matter,  and  urge  you  to  carry  on  the 
fight  for  us  who  still  must  serve?  I  feel  sure 
you  will  understand  our  problem  and  do  your 
best  to  help  us.  Thank  you  sincerely. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  a.  R.  Meadows. 

Los  Angeles,  Calit.,  August  20, 1945. 
Helen  Qahacan  Douglas, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Madam:  I  would  like  to  protest, 
through  you,  the  closing  of  the  Government 
nursery  schools.  I  have  Just  read  of  this  in 
the  newspaper  and  feel  that  perhaps  some- 
things can  and  should  be  done  to  prevent 
this  closing. 

To  me  and  many  other  like  me,  the  war  is 
not  over.  It  won't  be  until  our  husbands 
come  home.  That  is  something  that  is  vm- 
certaln  and  to  many  of  us  won't  come  about 
yet  for  many  months.  'The  number  of  dis- 
charges will  be  limited  and  it  may  be  several 
years  before  he  will  be  in  civilian  clothes 
and  on  a  civilian  Job  again.  Until  that  hap- 
pens I  win  have  to  keep  working  and  If  the 
Government  schools  close  it  will  place  me  in 
a  difficult  situation.  After  having  had  my 
child  in  a  Government  school  I  do  not  want 
to  place  him  in  a  haphazardly  run  private 
school  where  there  Is  little  or  no  supervision. 
I  think  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  best  of  care 
even  if  the  war  is  theoretically  over.  To  my 
child  It  won't  be  over  until  his  daddy  is  home. 
Now,  why  should  be  be  subjected  to  IndllTer- 
ent  care  when  his  father  is  still  serving  his 
country?  Even  If  he  gets  a  discharge  reason- 
ably early  he  may  need  a  rest  after  serving 
18  months  overseas  and  if  this  is  so  during 
that  time  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  con- 
tinue working. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I'm  hoping  that  you 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the 
closing  of  these  vital  nursery  schols. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Bkatricx  Kinman. 

Los  Anoeles,  Calif.,  August  27,  1945. 
Helen  Gahagan  Douglas, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Wathington,  D.  C, 

Deak  Maoam:  I  am  writing  you  In  regard 
to  having  the  Lanham  Fund  for  the  Federal 
ntirsery  schools  continued.  To  me  and  my 
famUy  this  is  essential  until  such  time  that 
my  husband  is  released  from  military  service. 

We  have  two  children,  both  preschool  age, 
and  there  is  no  place,  regardless  of  cost,  that 
I  can  leave  them  for  care  during  the  day. 
Here  I  know  that  they  will  be  given  the  prop- 
er food  and  have  the  care  that  I  myself 
would  give  them  if  Z  were  at  home.   I  am  not 


working  for  the  fun  of  it — neither  is  my  hus- 
band In  the  service  for  the  fun  of  It.  At  the 
present  time  he  Is  about  to  be  shipped  over- 
seas. 

True,  the  shooting  is  over,  but  what  about 
the  fathers  that  will  be  in  service  for  a  long 
while  yet?  What  about  those  fathers  that 
are  not  coming  back?  Is  It  being  honest  with 
them  to  discontinue  a  program  on  which 
their  families  depend  so  heavily? 

I  also  feel  that  if  this  program  is  discon- 
tinued at  this  time  there  will  immediately  be 
an  increase  in  child  neglect  due  to  mothers 
leaving  their  children  in  care  of  neighbors 
and  friends.  I  know  of  one  such  incident 
that  a  small  child  was  burned  so  badly,  and 
received  no  medical  attention,  that  It  died. 
Yet  this  woman  has  a  license  to  care  for 
children.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  watch  a  child  and 
give  It  the  care  it  would  receive  in  a  Federal 
nursery  school. 

As  my  Representative.  I  shall  expect  you  to 
give  this  matter  your  100-percent  support 
and  see  to  it  that  these  schools  are  not  dis- 
continued. 

Very  truly  yoiu-s, 

Mrs.  Marvin  G.  Ronk. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  August  25,  1945. 
Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas, 
House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mas.  Douglas:  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  writing  you  concerning  a  perplexing 
problem  that  has  Just  now  arisen  concerning 
mothers  who  have  had  their  children  cared 
for  at  the  public  school  child  care  centers 
during  the  war  while  they  earned  the  liveli- 
hood. 

I  am  a  widow  with  a  small  boy  3\i  years 
old  and  am  compelled  to  go  out  to  work  to 
earn  a  living  for  both  of  us.  I  have  no  other 
means  other  than  what  I  bring  In  myself. 
I  have  had  my  little  boy  cared  for  at  the 
Hoover  School  Child  Center,  Hoover  and 
Ninth  Streets,  Los  /ngelee  for  some  time. 
I  am  now  informed  that  due  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  the  child  centers  are  going  to 
be  closed  within  the  next  month  or  so.  If 
this  is  the  case  I  will  be  unable  to  hold  my 
position  If  I  do  not  have  access  to  facilities 
for  his  care  during  working  hours.  I  boarded 
him  out  for  It  months  before  putting  him 
Into  the  care  c^nter,  which  proved  very  un- 
satisfactory both  from  a  financial  stand- 
point as  well  as  u  mental  one.  I  paid  165 
per  month  for  this  service,  supplying  every- 
thing. Including  all  his  bed  linen,  etc.,  which 
necessitated  my  working  3  nights  a  week 
extra  besides  my  daytime  Job  to  make  ends 
meet  and  which  my  health  now  will  not 
permit, 

I  understand,  Mrs.  Douglas,  that  there  Is 
talk  about  appropriating  funds  for  the  main- 
tenance of  permanent  public  school  care 
centers  for  the  use  of  mothers  like  myself 
who  are  compelled  to  work,  which  certainly 
would  be  a  blessing;  for  it  is  a  grand  feeling 
to  have  peace  of  mind  while  working,  know- 
ing yotir  baby  is  receiving  adequate  core  and 
proper  diet.  Z  have  noticed  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  my  little  boy  since  attending  the 
care  center,  especially  his  progress  In  speech 
and  self-reliance,  and  the  women  In  charge 
are  always  so  helpful  In  solving  any  problem 
concerning  the  child  which  might  arise  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  charge  Is  so  reason- 
able— 14.80  per  week  against  416.25  per  week 
I  was  paying  in  the  private  home. 

As  mother  to  mother,  Mrs.  Douglas,  will 
you  please  use  your  Influence  to  have  these 
child  centers  permanently  established  so  that 
little  fellows  like  my  boy  can  get  the  proper 
start  while  their  mothers  earn  the  living? 

I  trust  you  will  not  be  offended  at  my 
writing  you,  but  It  means  so  much.  Thank- 
ing you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Majuusr  Finlkt. 
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AMXkiCAN  VrrtmAtra  CoMxmm. 

Lea  Anoclzs  Arxa  Coxtmctl, 
Hollywood,  September  i,  1945. 
Hon    HriTN  O    DofGLZ-s. 

Mouse  of  Repre.tentatityet, 

Waahtngton.  D  C. 
DCA«  ids.  Dooqlas:  It  hju  come  to  our 
■tteniloa  that  the  ramUiea  of  aome  of  our 
members  will  be  adverMly  affected  by  the 
termination  of  the  LAnham  Act  chlld>car« 
centers 

Theee  member*  to  which  we  refer  are  all 
•ervlcemen  who  may  remain  In  the  aervioe 
for  many  month*.  The  emergency  clrcum- 
■tances  which  forced  thetr  wlvea  to  become 
employed  therefor*  atlU  exlata. 

Dlarontlnuitifi  the  center*  would  eomnel 
these  serviccm-n'*  wive*  to  leave  their  Job* 
and  would  result  In  a  draetic  lowering  ot 
UvlHR  atandard*  for  their  famlllea. 

Wo  urge  that  you  do  everythlnx  you  ran 
to  extend  the  Lanham  Act.  The  emergency 
which  foatered  the  ohUd-cart  center*  still 
exist*. 

Respectfully. 

CouaTNtY  ANon^ow, 
-^^  Cnatrman. 

In  reply  to  a  rpquest  to  the  Federal 
Work-s  Agency  a.slcing  for  a  list  of  the 
communications  received  urging  the  con- 
tinuatinn  of  child-care  centers.  I  Include 
the  following  letter,  together  with  ex- 
hibits A  and  B: 

FcnEXAL  Works  Acekct, 
BmtTAv  or  CoMMUNTTT  FACti-rms, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Hkuem  OAnaoAir  Douoi.as, 
HoHM  of  Representatives. 

Mt  Deas  Mas  Douglas:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  there  is  attached  a  listing  of 
the  written  communications  received  rela- 
tlTe  to  the  proposed  termination  of  Federal 
assistance  for  the  chlld-cnre  program  Oc- 
tober 81.  1M5.  This  includes  communica- 
tions received  directly  by  the  PWA  and  these 
referred  to  FWA  by  the  White  House.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  various  Government 
departments.  The  list  is  complete  as  of  Sep- 
tember  19.   1945. 

These  communications  Include  letters. 
wires,  postal  cards,  and  petitions  Exhibit 
A  shows  the  total  number  of  each  received 
by  the  State  of  origin,  together  with  the  total 
number  of  signers  on  petitions.  Since  many 
of  the  letters,  wires,  and  petitions  were  from 
organizations  and  groups,  exhibit  B  shows 
the  groups  represented  under  various  classi- 
fications and  according  to  locations. 

All  of  the  communications  llst?d  a5ked  for 
eontinuatlon  of  the  program  past  the  pro- 
posed closing  date  of  October  SI.  1(K5.  Re- 
quests for  continuation  were  for  varying  pe- 
riods to  give  more  time  for  making  other  ar- 
ran^ments  for  the  care  of  the  children. 

Reason*  for  requeetiiig  this  temporary  con- 
tinuation Included  principally  ( 1 1  need  of 
servicemen's    wives    until    husbands    return. 

(2)  need  of  mothers  who  are  sole  support 
of  their  children  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  and 

(3)  lack   or   Inadequacy   of  other  forms  oX 
satisfactory  care  In  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  communications  here- 
with listed  are  6  approving  immediate  clos- 
ing. 
I  hope  this  is  the  Information  you  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Majit  O.  Moon. 
dssistant  Commuvtioner 
for  War  Public  Services. 

CxHorr  A. — Total  number  of  written  com- 
munications received  by  or  referred  to 
rWA  relative  to  continuation  of  tfi€  child' 
cure  program 
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LABOK  OSGANIZATIONS  and  PO  .mCAL  CLUBS 


War  Mothers, 
Council     (350 


Qt   Democrats, 


No.  103,  CIO. 


No.  2967,  Wil- 


Federation    of 


El  Sereno  Chapter,  Amerlcai  i 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

CIO     Women's     Auxiliary 
women  and  families).  Los  Arkeles,  Calif. 

Southern  California  Chaptei,  National  Citi- 
zens Political  Action  Commltti  ;e,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Fifty -fourth  Assembly  Dlstifict  Democratic 
Club.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Fifty-sixth    Assembly   Dlstr 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

East  Hollywood  Club,  CoiJ^munist  Party, 
Los  Angelss.  Calif. 

I.  A.  of  M   No.  767, Los  Angdles.  Calif. 

American  Veterans  Commiti  ee,  Los  Angeles 
Area  Council.  Los  Angeles.  Ca  If. 

Industrial  I^on  of  Marine  md  Shipbuild- 
ing Workers  of  America,  Loca 
Wilmington.  Calif. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
mlngton.  Calif. 

CIO  Council.  Sacramento,  (i&lit. 

Roosevelt  Democratic  Club,  purbank.  Calif. 

Loral    No.    442.    American 
Teachers.  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

Palo  Alto  Democratic  Cli^b.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Women's  Auxiliary  Local  Nl^e,  CIO.  Harbor 
Hills.  Calif. 

Bellflower  Post.  American  legion.  No.  225, 
Beliaower.  Calif. 

League  of  Women  Voters,  ^anta  BartMira, 
Calif. 

Veterans  Service  Council.  Oakland.  Calif. 

Northeast  Chapter.  United  Federal  Workers 
of  America.  CIO,  Washington. 

United  Office  and  Professional  Workers, 
CIO.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Unions  Afflllated  with  CIO  flarltlme  Com- 
mt^lon,  Washington.  D.  C. 

U.   P.   of   L.   Auxiliary,   CIC, 
D  C. 

United  Electrical  Radio  and  Ifachine  Work- 
ers of  America  i  Greater  New  fork  and  New 
Jersey)  (50.000  women  workers).  Newark. 
N.  J. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Worl^ers  of  America 
Local  No.  199  (20  servicemeli's  wives  and 
widows).  Jacksonville,  HI.        | 

United  Office  and  Professional  Workers, 
SocUl  Service  Division.  CIO.  Chicago.  111. 

Chicago  Teachers  Union,  Cl^lcagc,  111. 

International  Association  ^f  Machinists, 
SeatUe.  Wash. 

American  Federation  of  I|abor,  No.  79, 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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Washington. 


Civilian  Defense  Committee,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Phoenix  Central  Labor  Council,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Philadelphia  Club  Dubonnet.  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary.  No.  136.  Green- 
belt.  Md. 

Milwaukee  Industrial  Union,  C.  I.  O..  Mil- 
waukee. Wis 

Auxiliary  of  Morris  Little  Post  No.  6.  Mlll- 
edgevllle,  Ga. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  Joseph  N. 
Neal,  Unit  No.  8.  Mncon,  Oa. 

Ninety-sixth  General  Assembly,  flperlul 
Sesaion  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate,  Columbu*. 
Ohio, 

United  Farm  Equipment  and  Metnl  Work- 
er* of  America,  nmiinted  with  C.  I.  O..  She- 

boyt*"'  ^>>- 
Teachen  Union  Local  No.  481,  A.  F.  of  L., 

Newark.  N.  J. 

CIVIC  ooviawMiNT,  CLUBS,  cmMKS'  oaoirpf.  and 

SUi^NKSS  OROANISATIONB 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  BellCowcr.  Calif. 

Executive  board.  Buiinsw  and  Professional 
Women's  Club*.  Bellflower.  Calif. 

Women's  Professional  Club,  Bellflower, 
Calif. 

Hollywood  Women'*  Council  (350  mem- 
bers), Hollywood,  Calif. 

Modern  Forum,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Allsu  Village  Residence  Coimcll,  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif. 

Emma  Lazarus  Club  Division  No.  141.  Jew- 
ish People's  Fraternal  Order  I.  W.  D.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

War  Widows  and  Servicemen's  Wives.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 

Aircraft  War  Production  Council.  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif. 

Mayor  and  city  council.  Albany.  Calif: 

City  commlsiionws,  Sanu  Monica.  Calif. 

Board  ot  Stqperrlsors  of  Solano  County. 
Fairfield,  Calif. 

Channel  Heighu  Residents'  Council,  San 
Pedro.  Calif. 

Todd  Shipbuilding  Co..  S<\n  Pedro.  Calif. 

Plastic  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Co..  Ana- 
helm.  Calif. 

National  Supply  Co.,  counsellor  of  women, 
Torrance.  Calif. 

City  manager.  Richmond.  Calif. 

Ybor  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ybor 
City.  Fla. 

Miami  Air  Technical  Service  Command, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Mayor.  Grecnbelt,  Md. 

Georgia  Citizens'  Council  (appointed  by 
legiElature ) ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mayor  of  City  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Branch  of  National  Association 
for  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Urban  League.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Master  Refrigeration  Co.  (president) ,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Mayor  of  City  of  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

GI  Wives  Clubs,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Northwest  Community  Council  (50  organ- 
isations and  5.000  members) ,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Wives,  Inc.  (servicemen's  wives) ,  New  York, 
N.  T.  • 

Wives,  Jane  Proman  Chapter.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Ivy  City  Citizens'  Association  (22  signers), 
Washington.  D.  C. 

City    Council    (President).    Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Juvenile,  and  Domestic  Relations  Court, 
Richmond.  Va. 

Richaoond.  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
Railroad  Co..  Richmond.  Va. 

Copolymer  Corp.,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Mayor,  city  of  Greenville.  Greenville,  8.  C. 

Mayor,  city  of  GloucMter.  Gloucester.  Mass. 

Child  Service  Dspartment.  Kaiser  Co..  Inc., 
Portland  Yard  and  Oregon  Shipbulldinf 
Corp..  Portland,  Greg. 

Newark  Defense  Council,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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CHiLo-cARx  coMMrrrcxa  aiio  councos 

Committee     Representing     Parents.     Bast 
Baton  Rouge  Parish.  Baton  Fouge.  La. 

Child  Care  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Women  in  Industry,  Lo*  Angc  Ics,  Calif. 

Committee  for  Care  of  Ct.ildren  in  War- 
time, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Parenu'  Ccuncil  Repre«en;ing  90  Nursery 
School*.  Los  Angeles.  Cnllf, 

Mayor's  Committee  for  Crrc  of  Children, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

Investigating  Committee  lor  ParenU  and 
Citieen*  of  Baldwin  Park.  Baldwin  Park. 
Calif. 

Community  Council.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Committee  for  Continuation  of  Day  Care 
Centers.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Clark  County  Child  Care  Commlttes,  Van- 
couver. Wa*h, 

Da V  Care  Committee.  King  County  Council 
ot  Social  Agenclp*.  Seattle,  V/ash. 

Acting  Committee  for  Coni.lnuatlon  of  Day 
Cars,  Wn*hlngtQn,  D.  C. 

Child  Care  Committee,  Cliirago.  111. 

Child  Care  Committee  New  RcKhelle.  N.  Y 

Wnvne  County  Day  Care  Committee.  De- 
tr.)lt.  Mich. 

Feton*vllle  Children'*  Ccuncil,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Child  Care  Aasbdation.  Ph  ladelphli.  Pa. 

Gieenbelt  Cooperative  Nursery  School  As- 
Boclat'.on.  Greenbelt.  Md 

Greater  Hartford  Committee  on  Care  of 
Clilldren  in  Wartime.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Tenants'  Council,  Grady  Homes,  AtlanU, 
Ga. 

Arizona  Congre."*  of  Parents  and  Teachors. 
Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Emergency  Child  Care  Association.  Dur- 
ham. N.  C. 

Patrons  of  Baker  and  Elba  Schools,  Rlch- 
m-^nd.  Va. 

Patrons  of  William  Pox  Nursery  School. 
Richmond.  Va. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  WELFARE  AND 
HEALTH  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFI- 
CIALS 

Orange  County  Board  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Orlando.  Fla. 

Cleveland  Child  Health  Aijsoclatlon,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Welfare  Federation  of  CHeveland.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Cleveland  Chapter  of  Lawyers  Guild, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Principal.  Prospect  School,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American  Education  Fellowship,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Division.  Illinois  Education  Asso- 
ciation. Chicago,  m. 

Citizens'  School  Committee.  Chicago.  HI. 

South  Chicago  Community  Center.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 

Principal,  Shephard  Elementary  School, 
Chicago,  111. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Atirora, 

111. 

Board  of  Education,  District  99.  Cicero,  ni. 
Superintendent  of   Schools,   Rock   Island, 

111. 

Board  of  Education,  Alameda  School  Dis- 
trict. Alameda.  Calif. 

Bellflower  Public  Schools,  Child  Cars  War 
Service,  Bellflower.  Calif. 

Administration  Groups,  Public  Schools, 
Bellflow2r.  Calif. 

Medical  Women's  Society.  Bellflower.  Calif. 

Bellflower  Teachers  Club.  Bellflower.  Calif. 

Progressive  Women's  Elucatlon  Club,  Bell- 
flower,  Calif. 

Principal.  Adult  Education.  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Board  of 
Education.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Group  Work  Section.  Social  Agencies.  Rich- 
Bond.  Calif. 

School  for  Nursery  Years  (8  signers,  prl- 
Tate).  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Superintendent  of  Schools.  Los  Angele*. 
Calif. 


Dean  of  University  College.  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Family  Service  Bureau,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Board  of  Education,  Albany,  Calif. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Albany,  Calif. 

Board  of  Education.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Board  of  Education.  Highland  Park.  M'ch. 

Superintendent  of  School*.  Highland  Park. 
Mich. 

Pennaylvanla   Association  of  Teachers  of 
Colored  Children.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Portland  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Day 
Care  Committee.  Portland,  Oreg. 

Baldwin  County  Beard  of  Education  and 
Super  ntendent  of  Schools.  MilledgevUlc.  Oa. 

Syperlntendenl  of  Public  School*.  Green- 
ville. 8.  C. 

Superintendent    of    School*,    Green*boro, 
N.  C. 

Superintendent  of  School*.  Newark,  N,  J. 

Si'perlntendent  of  School*.  Richmond,  Va. 

Division  Superintendent  of  Norfolk  County 
Public  Schuols.  Norfolk.  Va. 

School  District,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

BuRlneex    Manager.   Public    Schools.    Blr- 
m!nr;hnm,  Ala. 

Madison  Public  School*  (tupervlsor).  Mnd> 
ison.  Wis. 

PARENT  ORGAmzATlONS  AND  CrvOUPS  OF 
MOTHERS 

Eighty-eight    parents    and    supporters    of 
Wcstbury  child  care  centers,  Westbury.  N.  Y. 
Mothers  of  Freeport  child  care  center  (167 
signers).  Freeport.  N.  Y. 
Thlrty-slx  mothers.  Freeport.  N.  Y. 
Fifty-seven  parents.  Duarte.  Calif. 
Parents'    groups.   Elyslan   Heights   center. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Mothers  of  Decotah  child  care  center  (51 
names).  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Three   hundred    and    eighty-two   parents. 
AUso  Village  Mothers'  Club.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Castellar  child   care  center.  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hyde  Park  child  care  center  parents'  com- 
mittee. Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Thirty-six    parents    of   Laurel    child   care 
center.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Parent-tencher  group.  Hamilton  child  care 
center,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Ninety-three   mothers   of   Excelsior   child 
care  centers,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Mothers   of    Sheridan    child   care    center. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Twenty-six  mothers  of  Commodore  Stock- 
ton child  care  center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Parent-Teachers  Association.  Presidio  Hill. 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Eighteen  mothers.  Jefferson  child  care  cen- 
ter. San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Glendale    mothers    committee.    Glendale. 
Calif. 

Thirty-eight  mothers   (petition  by  wire). 
South  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Twenty-nine  working  mothers,  Richmond, 
Calif. 

Fifteen  parents,  Richmond.  Calif. 
Parents  of  children  in  Berkeley  child  care 
center  (313  signers).  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Thirty-nine   parents,   Bellflower,   Calif. 
Parents    and    citizens    of    Baldwin    Park, 
Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 

Twenty -one  mothers,   Harbon  Hills  Nurs- 
ery School,  Louiston,  Calif. 

Parents   In   Redwood   City    (200   signers). 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Martinez  Nursery  School  mothers,  Mart- 
inez. Calif. 

Twenty-four     mother*.     Mothers*     Club. 
Coronado.  Calif. 

Association  of  Working  Mothers.  Coronado. 
Calif. 

Twenty-four   mothers   of    nursery   school 
children.  Coronado,  Calif. 
Twenty-eight   mothers.   Eureka.    Calif. 
Flfty-nin*  mother*,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Forty  working  mother*,  Tru-SUUr*'   Day 
Care  Center.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PdrenU*  Committee.  B?rea  Day  Care  Cen- 
ter,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eleven  mother*  and  teachers,  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Parenu  of  275  ntirsery  school  children, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Fifteen  mother*  of  central  area.  PhyllU 
Wheatley  Association.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Mother*  of  64  children,  Bsrea.  Ohio. 

Eighteen  mothers  of  children  and  wive* 
of  •ervlcemen.  B?rea.  Ohio. 

Thlriy-flve  mothers.  Summit  County  Child 
Care.  Akron.  Ohio. 

Aesociation  and  ParenU'  Committee  of 
Hyde  Park  Nursery  School.  Hyde  Park.  III. 

Jewish  People'*  Institute  Nur»ery  School 
parenu,  Chicago.  III. 

Newberry  Avenue  Center  Mother*'  Group. 
Chicago,  III.  ^^,  ,„ 

Citizens'  School  Committee,  Chicago.  III. 

North we*t  Dl*trlct  MottkMi  (800  slgnere). 
Chlcap.o,  III  ^  „ 

Mothers'  Club  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Nurs- 
erv  Srhool,  ChicsRo,  111. 

Sullivan  School  Parent  Council  of  Nursery 
School.  Chicago,  III. 

Mother*  of  Prua*lng  War  Nur*ery,  Chicago. 

ParenU'  Council.  Altegeld  Garden*.  Chi- 
cago. III.  ^  „, 

Mothers  of  Abraham  Uncoln  Center  War 
Nursery.  Chicago,  111. 

Twenty  mother*.  Shepherd  School,  Chicago. 

Twenty-six  mother*.  Chicago.  III. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  mothers.  Chicago. 

III. 

Thirty-two  mothers.  Chicago.  III. 

Mothers  of  Cleveland  School.  Chicago,  HI. 

Twelve  nursery  ichool  mother*,  Chicago, 

Hi. 

Forty-six  parenU,  Chicago.  HI. 
Fifteen  parents.  Chicago.  III. 
Twenty-flve  mothers.  Chicago,  III. 
Mothers'  Club,  McCa&h  School.  Chicago,  III. 
Thirty-eight    mothers,    Bdgewater    Beach. 

Chicago,  m. 
Forty-two  mothers,  Fairfax  Avenue  School, 

Chicago.  111. 

ParenU  of  Parkslde  Child  Care  Center. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ParenU,  Nichols  Avenue  SE,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Twenty  parenU,  Strong  John  Thompson 
School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Twenty-one  mothers,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Carberry  ParenU'  Club  (117  signers), 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Carberry  ParenU'  Club  (34  signers). 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thlrty-flve  Carberry  parenU,  Washington. 

D.  C. 

Twenty     mothers.    Southeast    Settlement 

House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Twenty-six  signers.  Highland  Center  Moth- 
ers' Club.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Twenty-seven  mothers,  Georgetown  House 
Nursery,  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  mothers,  etc., 
Carroll  Street.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Fourteen  mothers,  Bellevue  Nursery  School, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Fifteen  mothers.  Van  Buren  School.  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mothers'  Association  of  Plmllco  War  Nurs- 
ery, Baltimore,  Md. 

Parents  of  St.  Marys  Nursery  School  (67 
signers),  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sixty-seven  mothers.  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sixty-eight  parenu.  St.  Mary*  School.  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-three  parenta, 
Greenbelt.  Md. 

Mothers  of  Corcoran  Nursery  and  Day  Care 
Center  (31  signers).  MinneapolU.  Minn. 

Twenty  war  wives  and  working  mothers, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Mother*  of  Calhoun  School,  Minneapolla, 
Minn. 

Nineteen  mothers  of  Stuart  Hayne*  Nureary 
School.  Arlington,  Va. 
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nrt3r-Qne  purenta.   Alexandria  Cbtld  Care 
Center.  Alexandria.  Va. 

ThJrty-one    parents.   William   Pox   School. 
Rlclmiond.  Va. 

liothers      committee,     speaking     for     280 
mothers.  Houston,  Tex.^ 

Parents'     group.     Jerome     Jones     Nursery 
School  (45  signers).  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mothers  of  Henry  Orady  Home,  Atlanta.  Oa. 

Pa  rent -Teachers  Association  of  the  River- 
side Nursery  School.  Paterson.  N.J. 

Parents  and   teachers  of  College  Nursery, 
Pateraon.  N    J 

Three  servicemen's  wives.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

One  hundred  parents  and  working  mothers 
committee.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Nursery  School  Mothers"  Club,   Hazleton. 
Pa. 

Pittsburgh    Council   of    Working   Mothers, 
Plttsbtirgh.  Pa. 

Fifty     mothers.     Bsplan     Heights     parent 
group.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Mothers.  Winter  Park  Nursery  School.  Win- 
ter Park.  Pla. 

Ninety-four  mothers.  Scranton  Child  Care 
Center.  New  Haven.  Conn. 

South  Boston  Nursery  parents.  South  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Parents.  Leominster.  Mass. 

Ninety-five  parents.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Utt  We  Forget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHGN 

or   CONNKTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  STATES 

Monday.  September  24  ileoislatire  day  of 
Mondav.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  entitled  *'Lest 
We  Ftonret,"  published  in  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  of  September  4.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
WAS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao. 
as  follows: 


Stamford,  which  lost  two  of  Its  sons  at 
Pnurl  Hartxtf  and  191  In  the  World  War  which 
has  Just  come  to  an  end.  feels  a  poignant 
interest  In  the  reports  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  covering  the  disastrous  attack  on  our 
Pacific  outpost.  To  be  fully  understood. 
these  documents  must  be  studied  In  the 
light  of  related  material.  It  Is  easy  to  lose 
all  sense  of  perspective  In  this  rapidly  chang- 
ing world.  If  we  are  to  reach  a  sound  Judg- 
ment today  about  events  even  as  recent  as 
1941.  we  must,  first  of  all.  strive  to  recapture 
something  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  time. 

With  this  In  view,  we  have  been  scanning 
the  record.  In  a  volume  entitled  "Peace  and 
War.  1931-41."  published  by  the  Department 
of  State,  we  find  an  extract  from  a  telegram 
dated  September  12.  1940.  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hull  by  our  Ambas.sador  In  Japan.  In  this 
telegram  Mr.  Grew  says:  "Britain  and  Amer- 
ica are  the  leaders  of  a  large  world-wide  group 
of  English-speaking  peoples  which  stands  for 
a  way  of  life  which  today  Is  t>elng  threatened 
appallingly  by  Italy.  Oermany.  and  Japan. 
•  •  •  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  power* 
is  the  Imposition  of  thetr  will  on  conquered 
peoples  by  force  of  arms.  •  •  •  Only  by 
fore*  or  the  display  of  force  can  these  powers 
be  prevented  from  attaining  their  objectives. 
Japan  la  today  one  of  the  predatory  powers: 
having  submerged  all  ethical  and  moral  sense. 
aha  has  become  unashamedly  and  franlLly 
opportunist,  at  every  turn  seeking  to  profit 
tlirotiKb  the  weakneaa  of  others." 

Three  months  later,  on  Decenaber  14.  In  a 
letter  to  President  Roosevelt,  recently  pub- 


lished m  his  book  "Ten  Years  In  Japan."  Mr. 
Grew  confirmed  this  Judgment  "Japan  has 
become  openly  and  unashamed  y  one  of  the 
predatory  nations,  and  part  of  a  system 
which  alms  to  wreck  about  everything  the 
United  States  stands  for."  he  wrote.  And 
there  follows  this  striking  stitement:  "It 
therefore  appears  that  sooner  o-  later,  unless 
we  are  prepared,  with  Gen.  H  Jgh  Johnson, 
to  withdraw  bag  and  baggage  f r  3m  the  entire 
sphere  of  Greater  East  Asia  ncludlng  the 
South  Seas  ( which  God  forbid )  we  are  bound 
eventually  to  come  to  a  headnm  clash  with 
Japan." 

But  Mr.  Grew,  while  pointing  to  this  danger 
with  unerring  realism,  did  not- -as  we  are  so 
apt  to  do — lose  sight  of  the  delicate  and 
complex  problem  It  presente<l.  Convinced 
that  we  are  bound  to  have  a  she  wdown  some- 
day the  concern  uppermoet  in  hla  mind  was 
whether  it  Is  to  oiu-  advantage  to  have  that 
.•showdown  sooner  or  to  have  t  later.  And 
he  lists  among  the  chief  factor  i  In  the  prob- 
lem the  question  whether  oui  getting  Into 
war  with  Japan  woula  so  banc  leap  our  help 
to  Britain  in  Europe  as  to  make  the  difference 
to  Britain  between  victory  and  defeat. 

It  must  be  evident  that  ths  contents  of 
Mr.  Grew's  letter  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
It  could  not  possibly  have  been  made  pubMc 
at  the  time.  "After  8  years  of  effort  to  build 
up  something  permanently  c<  nstructlve  In 
American-Japanese  relations."  he  wrote,  "I 
find  that  diplomacy  has  beei.  defeated  by 
trends  and  forces  utterly  beyo  id  Its  control, 
and  that  our  work  has  been  iwept  away  as 
If  by  a  typhoon,  with  little  or  nothing  re- 
maining to  show  for  It."  -  It  U  well  to  recall 
that  this  was  the  situation  w  th  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  confronted  In  tte  Pacific. 

The  President  replied  on  January  21,  1941. 
We  quote  from  his  letter  a  tew  sentences 
which  reveal  the  breadth  of  vlilon  which  he 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.  "The 
fundamental  proposition  Is  that  we  must  r«c- 
ognlaa  that  the  hostilities  In  Europe.  In 
Africa,  and  In  Asia  arc  all  paits  of  a  single 
world  conflict.  We  must,  coui  equently.  rec- 
ognlae  that  our  Interests  aru  menaced  in 
both  Europe  and  the  Par  East .  We  are  en- 
gaged In  tht  task  of  defend ifg  our  way  of 
life  and  our  vital  national  iut^rsts  whwever 
tbey  are  seriously  endangered.  Our  8trat««y 
cf  self-defense  must  be  a  g  lobal  strategy 
which  takes  account  of  every  f  ont  and  takaa 
advantage  of  every  opportvmit]  to  contribute 
to  our  total  secxirlty." 

This  was  no  secret  thought  conveyed  In 
strictest  confic'ence  to  oxu  An  bassador.  On 
December  29.  1940,  In  a  flreiide  chat.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  strove  to  Impart  to  the  public  an 
understanding  of  our  peril. 

"Never  before  since  Jamestcwn  and  Plym- 
outh Rock."  he  said,  "has  our  /  mencan  civili- 
zation been  in  such  danger  as  now.  For.  on 
September  27,  1940,  by  an  agreement  signed 
in  Berlin,  three  powerful  nitions,  two  In 
Europe  and  one  In  Asia.  Jolr  ed  themselves 
together  in  the  threat  that  if  the  United 
States  interfered  with  or  bloclLed  the  expan- 
sion program  of  these  three  nations — a  pro- 
gram aimed  at  world  contrc  l — they  would 
unite  In  tiltimate  action  agaliist  the  United 
States.  •  •  •  We  are  plwining  our  own 
defense  with  the  utmost  urgency;  and  In  Its 
vast  scale  we  must  Integrate  the  war  needs 
of  Britain  and  the  other  free  nations  which 
are  resisting  aggression.  This  Is  not  a  matter 
of  sentiment  or  of  controversial  personal 
opinion.  It  Is  a  matter  of  realllstic,  practical 
military  policy,  based  on  the  advice  of  our 
military  experts  who  are  In  close  touch  with 
existing  warfare." 

These  quotations  may  help  \  is  to  recapture 
something  of  the  atmosphere  bf  that  fateful 
year  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
After  a  long  period  of  hesitation,  we  began  to 
move  vigorously  ahemd  in  r^ponse  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  eloquent  plea.  Within  a  few 
months  Congress  passed  the  I^end-Lease  Act. 
It  was  no  easy  matter  to  concert  our  peace- 
time economy  into  that  "arsqnal  of  democ- 


racy" the  President  had  called  for.  There 
were  Inevitable  delays  and  shortages  as  we 
strove  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  arm  our- 
selves and  equip  and  supply  our  friends.  In 
the  time  allotted  to  us  before  the  storm 
broke  it  was  Impossible  to  produce  nearly 
enough  to  go  around.  We  had  of  necessity  to 
spread  ourselves  too  thin,  and  our  Pacific 
outposts  suffered  in  consequence. 

Nonetheless,  as  we  read  the  reports  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  we  wonder  whether  vital 
materiel  which  could  more  prudently  have 
been  tised  to  strengthen  oiU"  Hawaiian  base 
was  not  unwisely  diverted  to  other  areas. 
After  aU.  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  key  to  the 
strategy  of  the  Pacific.  It  would  seem  that 
Insofar  as  possible  it  should  have  been  made 
impregnable.  We  find  it  hard  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  that  a  serious  error  of  Judgment 
was  committed — that  maybe  the  blame  for 
it  mxost  be  shared  by  the  Commander  In 
Chief. 

But  refiecting  on  all  the  circumstances  of 
those  troubled  days,  we  question  whether 
this  really  makes  any  difference  now.  Poli- 
ticians may  derive  a  certain  amount  of  satis- 
faction out  of  seeking  to  prove  that  a  great 
American,  now  dead,  was  fallible,  like  other 
mortals.  We  doubt  If  there  will  be  much 
political  profit  In  the  enterprise.  The  people 
know  too  well  how  easy.  It  Is  to  appear  wise 
after  the  event.  Thy  will  gratefully  remem- 
ber Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  not  for  his 
mistakes,  of  which  no  doubt  there  were  many, 
but  for  the  inestimable  services  he  rendered 
to  his  country,  and  to  the  cause  of  freemen 
everywhere.  And  of  these  none  was  greater 
than  that  which  he  performed  almost  single- 
handed  as  with  high  courage  and  with  ring- 
ing words  he  awakened  a  slumbering  Nation 
to  the  character  of  Its  enemies  and  the  nature 
of  its  peril. 


Testimony  of  Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of 
Utah,  on  Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or    XJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  September  24  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10).  19iS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoid  the  testi- 
mony given  by  me  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  concerning  the 
Pull  Employment  Act  of  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
you  have  asked  me  to  discuss  In  a  rather 
broad  way  the  full  employment  Idea.  First  of 
all,  I  want  to  take  my  theme  from  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  Senator  T&rr  yesterday;  What 
Is  meant  in  the  bill  by  the  "right  to  full  em- 
ployment," the  "right"  idea  is  a  legal  con- 
cept. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  question,  and  I  think 
that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  In  our  con- 
stitutional history  to  point  out  that  we  are 
not  entirely  moving  Into  a  sphere  that  lias 
been  unknown  to  our  constitutional  scheme. 
While  it  Is  true  in  this  bUl  the  "right  to  a 
Job"  refers  to  that  type  of  right  which  is 
mentioned  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, there  are  other  things  which  otir  Gov- 
ernment has  done  which  have  set  up  partially 
the  right,  in  a  constitutional  way,  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  employment.  There  would  be 
no  sense  at  all  to  compensation  laws  if  the 
Government  had  not.  for  example,  accepted 
the  theory.    There  would  be  no  sense  in  our 
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civil  service,  the  tenure  In  civil  service.  If  we 
had  not  in  some  way  or  another  accepted  the 
theory  of  a  right  to  continue  employment. 
Tenure  has  no  meaning  If  It  has  not  the 
rl_ht  with  it.  that  Is,  In  a  strictly  legal  sense. 
Retirement  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  all 
of  the  various  services  of  cur  country  in- 
directly point  to  a  right. 

But  we  have  laws  dealing  with  the  right  to 
a  Job.  For  example.  In  the  Selective  Service 
Act  we  have  guaranteed  a  man  who  Is  called 
frpm  a  Job  that  he  shall  be  returned  to  a 
Job,  In  that  act.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  amend- 
ment happens  to  have  been  mine,  and  when 
the  amendment  was  offered  and  handed  to  a 
former  chairman  of  our  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee— a  great  lawyer,  a  great  Jurist,  probably 
as  great  a  one  as  the  Senate  has  ever  had — 
he  remarked  that  the  amendment  was  pat- 
ently unconstitutional:  that,  of  course,  Gov- 
ernment couldn't  do  anything  of  that  kind. 
But  we  did  pass  the  law.  It  Is  on  the  statute 
book.  There  Is  a  guaranty,  then,  for  a  Job 
for  certain  people. 

There  Is  also  In  the  record  an  honest  en- 
deavor to  try  to  prove  Its  constitutionality. 
If  It  Isn't  out  of  place:  I  stayed  up  all  night 
writing  It.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  expected 
serious  opposition  to  the  amendment,  after, 
having  discussed  It  with  the  men  that  I  did 
discuss  it  with.  But  there  wasn't  opposition. 
That  amendment,  that  section  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  is  now  being  tried  In  the 
courts,  and  we  shall  know  before  long  wheth- 
er the  guaranty  which  the  Government  prom- 
ised the  men  that  It  called  can  be  maintained 
as  a  governmental  process  or  not. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  full  employment  Is,  of 
course,  an  old  Idea.  Whether  government 
should  attempt  to  do  what  Is  attempted  in 
this  bin  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  theory  and 
depends  greatly  upon  the  theory  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  is  acting.  I  believe  In  all  that 
Congiessman  Patman  has  said  about  the 
theory  relating  to  our  basic  democracy  and 
that  the  full  employment  as  understood  in 
this  bill  is  really  and  truly  a  guaranty  that 
all  elemenu  of  our  democracy— the  right  to 
have  and  to  hold,  the  private  property  right, 
and  all  the  rest — are  thought  of  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  hill 

Pull  employment  has  become  a  national 
objectlw  of  50  nations  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  something  that  we  here  are  dealing  with 
by  ourselves.  That  came  about  as  a  result 
of  a  resolmion  sponsored  at  tbe  International 
Labor  Organizations'  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia a  year  ago  last  May. 

The  CRAiaMAN.  Where  you  were  a  delegate, 
where  you  represented  this  country. 

Senator  Thouas  of  UUh.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.    Yes.  sir. 

The  declaration  of  Philadelphia  was  In 
reality  the  first  serious  study  to  try  to  bring 
about  that  condition  which  Is  promised  in 
the  "four  freedoms" — a  condition  which 
would  make  freedom  from  want  a  real  free- 
dom. In  the  declaration  of  Philadelphia 
there  are  many  different  theories  and  many 
different  Ideas  sponsored,  but  among  those 
ideas  was  the  Idea  of  sponsoring  the  con- 
cept of  full  employment  as  an  objective  of 
government. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  new  in  the  history 
of  governments  and  the  history  of  govern- 
menUl  activity.  It,  or  course,  goes  without 
saying  that  In  the  presentation  of  this  Idea  to 
the  nations  of  the  world  there  was  great  op- 
position to  It.  It  was  spoken  of  as  being 
a'osolutely  a  matter  of  theory,  that  our  people 
were  not  practical,  that  our  feet  were  In  the 
clouds,  and  the  editorial  reception  of  the 
Idea  was  exactly  that  sort  of  reception.  We 
were  charged  with  dealing  with  great  un- 
knowns— things  that  could  not  be. 

Throughout  the  ages  It  has  been  assumed 
that  things  are  because  they  are.  and  that 
you  can't  do  anything  about  it.  We  in  our 
country  are  assumed  to  have  laid  down  a 
system  under  which  Government  shouldn't  do 
very  much  about  it;  that  man  in  his  freedom 
should  find  his  way,  and  all  of  that  type  of 


argument  we  had  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  needn't  call  your  attention  to  the  fact, 
but  I  am  going  to  mention  It  here  because 
I  used  this  point  in  my  remarks  at  Phila- 
delphia in  closing  for  the  United  States:  our 
willingness  to  sponsor  the  full  employment 
Idea,  and  the  argument  that  I  made  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  accept  It. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Grover 
Cleveland's  second  administration  there  was 
a  great  failure  of  crops  throughout  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  United  States  and  that  farmers 
were  so  much  in  want  that  they  didn't  even 
have  seed  corn  for  the  next  planting.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  seed  corn  to 
the  farmers.  The  bill  was  vetoed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  President  Clevel.  nd,  with  a  very, 
very  strong  veto  message  wherein  he  stated 
what  he  considered  this  constitutional  fact; 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  set  up  to  be  sustained  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  not  to  sustain  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  constitutional  dic- 
tum of  Grover  Cleveland,  of  course,  is  wrong, 
whichever  point  you  make.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  set  up  for  various 
purposes  set  out  in  the  Constitution.  Not  all 
of  them  were  foreseen,  but  the  general-wel- 
fare Idea  was  there,  and  there  is  only  one 
definition  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  will  stand  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  our  country  and  In  our  country  as 
it  is  evolving,  and  that  is  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  Is  the  companion 
of  the  American  people  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  people's  social,  economic,  and 
political  purposes.  That's  all  the  Constitu- 
tion means,  and  that's  all  It  can  ever  mean. 
If  America  was  established  for  any  purpose, 
it  was  not  established  for  the  narrow  purpose 
that  Grover  Cleveland  set  out.  If  It  was  es- 
tablished for  any  purpose.  It  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  men.  women, 
and  children  and  of  promoting  clvllltatlon 
In  the  world.  That  is  my  concept,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
I  think  that  that  is  what  it  means  to  the 
hearts  and  the  souls  of  the  American  people, 
and  I  know  that  that  is  what  it  means  when- 
e\-er  the  concepts  of  our  Constitution  are 
spoken  of  and  talked  to  to  other  people  In 
the  world,  because  our  country  has  become 
ttnder  that  Constitution  not  only  the  hope 
of  civlllaaUon  but  an  actual  beacon  for 
activity. 

It  was  essential,  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  America  give  its  approval.  I  thought,  to 
the  full -employment  resolution.  It  seemed 
to  me  that,  after  it  had  been  suggested,  for 
America  to  refuse  to  vote  in  favor  of  It  would 
be  a  backward  step  and  the  type  of  step 
which  would  be  extremely  iinfortunate  In  the 
world,  especially  at  the  time  when  we  were 
taking  so  much  leadership  and  making  so 
many  promrlses. 

I  was  told.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  biggest 
nation  of  the  earth,  aside  from  ours,  repre- 
sented there  would  be  against  It,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  be  unsuccessful.  After  I 
made  my  closing  speech  I  was  followed  by  a 
Chinese  gentleman.  He  came  and  sat  down 
by  me,  and  he  said,  "Well,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  successful.  Your  delegation  is  going  to 
be  split."  And  he  mentioned  another  great 
power,  and  he  said,  "That  great  power  is 
going  to  vote  against  this."  The  Chinese 
gentleman  was  followed  by  a  South  American, 
and  he,  too,  came  down  with  the  same  dis- 
couragement. I  told  them  that  we  had  a 
saying  in  America,  probably  taken  either  from 
the  Scriptures  or  something  which  has  an 
Influence  of  Scripture  on  us,  that  some  day 
the  time  would  come  when  a  little  child 
would  lead  them;  and  I  pointed  out  that  the 
great  Government  referred  to,  which  is  Great 
Britain,  when  it  saw  how  Canada  was  going 
to  vote,  when  It  saw  how  Australia  was  going 
to  vote,  whpn  it  saw  how  India  was  going  to 
vote,  when  it  saw  how  South  Africa  was  going 


to  vote,  and  when  it  saw  how  we  were  going 
to  vote,  in  the  main,  that  the  little  children 
would  lead  the  great  mother  country  and 
she  would  fall  In  line. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the  International 
Labor  Conference  they  vote  In  an  extremely 
interesting  way;  you  vote  as  a  nation,  and 
you  also  vote  as  individuals,  so  that  there 
are  two  chances  to  record  yourself :  The  four 
individuals  In  each  national  delegation  were 
made  up  cf  the  representative  from  Industry, 
the  representative  from  labor,  and  two  na- 
tional representatives.  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  me,  as  you  said,  one  of  our  national 
representatives.  When  the  roll  caU  was 
finished,  every  nation  voted  for  this  full  em- 
ployment as  a  national  policy,  and  every 
delegate  from  every  nation  voted  for  it.  The 
Idea,  as  has  already  been  said  by  Congress- 
man Patman,  was  taken  up  by  the  two  politi- 
cal parties,  and  It  has  a  place  as  an  objective 
In  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  plat- 
forms of  last  summer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  gone  further.  We 
have  put  full  employment  into  our  national 
law,  not  In  the  sense  that  this  bill  provides 
for  it.  but  In  the  passage  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Disposal  Act  of  last  October  full  employ- 
ment was  made  one  of  the  objectives  that 
the  administrators  of  that  act  should  keep  in 
mind  in  the  disposal  of  governmental  prop- 
erty. So  that  full  employment  can  be  a 
consideration  and  should  be  a  consideration 
In  the  disposal  of  this  property.  And  the 
questions  between  Senator  MtrRcocK  and 
Congressman  Patman  about  the  great  plants; 
full  employment  can  become  a  consideration 
In  drawing  up  the  contract  for  the  disposal 
of  our  great  plants;  a  primary  consideration, 
because  the  National  Government  and  the 
law  recognize  it  as  an  objective  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  thought  It  worth  while.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
point  out  those  facts  to  you,  both  the  con- 
stitutional fact  and  then  that  which  we 
have  already  done,  in  harmony  a'ith  this 
bill,  to  show  that  the  bill  comee  not  as 
something  absolutely  and  completely  new — 
a  pioneer  movement  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment— but  that  It  cornea  as  a  fulfillment 
of  Ideas  and  ideals  that  have  already  become 
part  and  parcel  tie  national  aim  ot  SO 
nations  in  the  world,  and  part  and  parcel  ot 
our  own  national  aim  as  we  hata  moYad  into 
that  aim  by  law  lUelf. 

Now,  Just  one  more  idea.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  that  I  ahall  have  done  all  that 
you  asked  me  to  do.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  It  was  charged  that 
the  full-employment  Idea  was  taken  from  the 
Rassian  Constitution.  The  Russian  Consti- 
tution does  contain  the  concept  of  the  right 
to  work  and  the  right  to  a  Job,  but  the  Idea 
was  not  taken  from  the  Russian  Constitu- 
tion, although  it  is  there:  and  the  concept 
as  expressed  in  our  full-empl03rment  bill  and 
the  concept  as  would  be  expressed  in  any 
American  consideration  would  be  Just  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  concept  as  It  Is  worked  out 
under  a  communistic-sponsored  constitu- 
tional theory.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  basic  difference  between  the  American 
constitutional  concept  in  doing  for  its  people 
and  doing  for  the  Individuals  is  that  in 
America  we  have  all  the  time  the  welfare 
of  the  Individual  person  in  mind.  Under 
any  single-will  idea  which  Is  expressed  by  a 
communistic  nation,  or  under  the  single  will 
as  we  had  it  In  Germany,  or  the  single  will  as 
we  had  it  In  Italy,  in  all  of  those  three 
peoples  In  their  basic  theory  the  concept  is 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferences In  his  classroom  discussion :  The  dif- 
ference between  an  Individual  in  American 
democracy  and  an  Individual  In  a  single- 
willed  state  or  in  a  commimistlc  state.  In  its 
Idealistic  sense.  One  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  America  Is  made  up  of  so  many 
individuals  each  standing  by  himself.  If 
you  put  It  In  a  fractional  arrangement,  there 
are  130.000,000  above  the  line  and  130.000,000 
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tMdow  th«  line,  and  you  come  out  1.  no  matter 
how  you  figure  out  your  traction.  But  on  the 
alngle-wlUed  •tatc,  vbere  the  state  Is  the 
aim.  you  have  1.  as  In  Russia,  over  19O.0CO.0C0. 
and  the  Individual  bs  merely  a  IrsiCtlon  of 
^^he  whole. 

^  X  do  not  know  how  to  m&ice  th*  contrast 
any  almpler  than  that.  But.  to  repeat  what 
was  said  about  our  Constitution  and  our 
constitutional  idea,  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  to  develop  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  develop  the  individual,  and  to  guar- 
antee the  dignity  of  the  concept  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  our  political  and  econonuc  scheme. 
We  stand  practically  alone  in  the  world  in 
this.  Mr.  Chairman,  today. 

The  movement  toward  tjlnglng  govern- 
ment Into  ail  of  man's  activities  is  a  move- 
ment which  the  people  themselves  are  In- 
sii^tlng  upon  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other,  and  It  is  a  movement  that  can't 
be  stepped  because  the  whole  is  greater  than 
any  of  Its  parts,  and  It  has  been  deemed  by 
the  political  leaders  in  the  world  that  only 
the  whole  can  take  care.  But  we  haven't 
destroyed  the  concept  of  individual  freedom. 
We  have.  Mr.  Chairman,  gotten  away  frOm — 
very,  very  far  away  from — the  ancient  theory 
of  what  constituted  freedom. 

I  happened  to  be  reading,  thinking  about. 
the  other  day.  the  most  idealistic  concept 
of  freeman  that  I  know  of  in  literature.  It 
Is  very,  very  old.  but  we  have  gotten  away 
from  this  notion  of  freedom.  This  la  anti- 
governmental.  It  is  anti  any  kind  of  in- 
fluence about  the  man  who  wonta  to  be  by 
hlmaelf.  It  is  the  glorious,  free  individual 
that  some  people  have  been  talking  about. 
In  other  nations  in  the  world  they  are  trying 
to  get  freedom  from  freedom.  This  la  the 
Ideal,  and  tf  you  like  it  we  can  make  very,  very 
easily  a  world  such  as  this  represents: 

"Work,  work — from  the  rising  sun 
Tin  sunset  comes  and  th    day  is'  done 

I  plough  the  sod. 

And  harrow  the  clod. 
And  meat  and  drink  both  come  to  me — 
Ah!     What  care  I  for  the  powers  that  be** 

There  Is  the  concept  of  the  absolutely  un- 
restrained, free  individual  who  never  did 
exist  in  society,  and  neve-  will  exist,  and 
can't  exist. 

Senator  Mttsdock  axtd  I  grew  up  around 
the  institution  of  the  irrigation  ditch.  We 
know  how  'individual  ownership  and  commu- 
nity ownership  go  hand  m  hand  In  that  great 
Institution  Liberty  bns  in  no  sense  ever 
been  interfered  with.  The  right  to  have  and 
to  hold  and  dispose  of — all  of  the  freedoms 
that  go  with  private  property — have  never 
been  interfered  with.  But  when  water  is  the 
lifeblood  of  the  whole  commiinlty.  we  have 
learned  how  to  join  together  to  see  that 
everyone  puts  his  energy  into  maintaining 
the  lifebluod  for  the  individual  and  for  the 
community — that  government,  therefore, 
reaches  out  and  tried  to  provide  situations 
whereby  the  Indiridual  in  his  freedom  is  able 
to  move  from  station  to  station,  from  rank 
Xo  rank,  to  gain  in  his  private  property,  to 
have  and  hold  in  greater  abundance,  to  do 
more  things. 

Now.  full  employment.  Mr.  Chairman,  can- 
not In  America  ever  mean  that  we  want 
everybody  working.  We  want  to  maintain 
All  the  fine  standards  of  our  civilization. 
Persons  who  ahould  be  in  school  should  be 
In  school — that  the  futtire  generation  of  our 
country  shall  be  strong. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  already  acted  In  another 
way  In  support  of  this  theory  of  full  employ- 
ment In  the  veterans'  bill,  and  especUlly  the 
educational  section  of  the  veterans'  bill, 
wherein  our  Government  has  seen  for  the 
first  time  that  we  could  net  afford  to  neglect 
leadership  for  a  whole  generatir>n  and  not 
sustain  the  possibility  of  thst  leadership — 
therefore  the  educational  provisions.  Now 
that  is  ..overnmental  action  that  government 
itself  may  be  beuefi'^ed  by  producing  for  the 


next  generation  the  leaders  t  lat  it  should  be 
able  to  produce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill.  l:i  both  the  na- 
tional and  international  senie.  is  sponsored 
vigorously  by  the  great  den  ocracies  of  the 
whole  world,  and  Governme]  Lt  now  has  had 
Imposed  upon  it  the  task  o  attempting  to 
keep  the  people  independe:  it  of  charitjf — 
independent  of  Government  doles — by  keep- 
ing them  active.  So  that  ttis  bill  Is  closely 
related  to  the  health  bills,  Lhe  educational 
bills,  and  all  of  the  various  ai  ;tivltles. 

Now  remember  this.  Mr.  Chairman:  That 
we  have  produced,  as  a  result  of  the  war 
and  as  a  result  of  our  war  >conomy.  a  tre- 
mendous surplus  of  money  profit  which,  if 
it  Isn't  Invested  properly  fjr  the  good  of 
the  people,  will  In  and  of  itself  result  In 
destroying  that  which  the  >eople  have,  by 
a  tumbling  of  values.  So  hat  I  say  that 
this  bin  has  behind  It  not  3nly  statesman- 
ship but  the  best  kind  of  political  theory 
and  the  finest  kind  of  econo  nic  thoughtf ul- 
ness. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman . 

The  Chairman.  Thank  y  >u  very  much. 
Senator  Thomas. 

Senator  MtnuJocK.  Mr.  Ch  lirman.  I  would 
Just  call  this  to  the  Senators  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Senator  Murdocx.  And  se  If  he  wants  to 
make  any  comments  on  It. 

I  forget  what  witness  It  w]  s  yesterday,  but 
some  witness  indicated  that  uU  employment 
in  the  United  Sutes  may  hive  adverse  Im- 
plications with  reference  to  some  other 
country. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  In  other  words, 
that  we  can  produce  so  mu<  h  that  It  would 
put  other  persons  out  of  em  ;>loyment7 

Senator  Minu>ocK.  That  wss  my  inference 
as  to  what  the  witness  meai  t.  I  would  like 
to  have  you  say  something  <  n  that,  Senator, 
If  you  care  to. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  can  pioduce  so  much  that  we 
can  brmg  about  In  the  whol  i  world  even  the 
standard  of  living  that  we  b  ive  on  the  aver- 
age in  America,  and  the  gooc  s  that  the  world 
needs,  we  shall  produce  thereby  such  a  new 
demand  for  our  things  that  there  will  actu- 
.-xUy  be  a  scarcity.  That  sounds  rather 
Strang*:.  I  know,  but  the  neei  I  for  things  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  An  erica — the  need 
for  clothing,  the  need  for  fo  3d.  the  need  for 
building  materials,  the  nee  1  for  all  of  the 
economic  products  of  our  cc  mpletely  indus- 
trialized system — Is  so  grea:  that,  if  there 
is  the  power  in  the  rest  <f  the  world  to 
get  all  that  we  can  produce  that  In  and  of 
itself  will  produce  another  demand.  The 
higher  yotir  standard  of  living  the  greater 
the  needs. 

Senator  Mvudock.  So  I  assume  that  you 
are  not  alarmed  at  all  as  t(  i  what  full  em- 
ployment m  this  coimtry  vn  1  mean  Interna- 
tionally? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utali.  I  am  not  at 
all  alarmed  about  that. 

Senator  Mtbdock.  That  Is  as  to  the  effect 
that  it  may  have  on  some  ether  eounta7? 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  am  about  as 
far  away  from  the  good  old  M  iddle  Age  theory 
about  Justifying  the  poor  Ir  the  world  as  a 
man  can  get.  You  know,  w?  were  told  that 
we  mtjstnt  do  anything  for  t  tie  poor  because, 
if  the  poor  are  not  here,  yoit  and  I  who  are 
so  rich  will  fall  In  exertinr  those  Ideas  of 
charity  wh  tch  develop  our  so  jI  .     |  Laughter.  | 

Now.  I  can  find  you  chapter  and  verse  on 
that  If  you  want  It.  but  there  are  still  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  world  who  iccept  that  phi- 
losophy In  one  way  or  anc;her.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  It.  1  have  never  been  afraid  of 
American  democracy.  And,  Senator,  let  me 
Just  say  this  to  you.  between  us:  that  ycu 
Just  take  the  family  of  your  jgrandfather  and 
your  father  and  yourself.  aiMl  my  father 
and  myself.  Just  three  generations  In  your 
case,  tvro  generations  in  mine,  and  we  have 
gone  from  absolutely  nothing  in  the  eco- 
nomic scheme  of  things  to   lhe  place  n^cre 


at  least  we  educate  our  children  and  give 
them  all  they  need  in  that  line. 

Senator  Radciofpx.  Senator  Thomas,  in 
section  2,  paragraph  (b),  on  page  2.  it  states: 

"All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative, 
regtilar.  and  full-time  emirioyment — " 

et  cetera.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  In 
stating  that  general  objective  you  are  not 
in  any  way  favoring  the  weakening  of  the 
need  of  a  personal  Initiative  in  trying  to  get 
work.  I  am  assuming  that  you  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  a  man  not  only  has  to  be  able 
to  work  but  has  to  be  willing  to  work,  and 
he  has  to  try  to  seek  to  do  his  work,  and  he 
has  to  try  to  earn  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue In  work,  both  by  his  work  and  by  his 
temperaoient  and  all  other  characteristics. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think 
that  a  scholarship  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity when  you  were  there  rviined  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  boy  who  got  It? 

Senator  Radcuttt.  No;  I  do  not.  But  at 
Johns  Hopkins  when  I  was  there — and  I  was 
there  for  a  ntimber  of  years — there  was 
the  need  for  personal  Initiative,  and  no  one 
assured  us  either  that  we  could  get  ovu  de- 
gree or  that  we  could  write  a  thesis.  We 
had  to  go  out  and  we  had  to  find  some  field 
we  could  work  in.  and  we  bad  to  demon- 
strate that  we  were  equipped  to  get  It.  That 
was  the  concept  there. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Do  you  think 
that  the  history  of  America  shows  that  those 
who  have,  in  America,  have  shown  less  Ini- 
tiative than  those  who  have  not? 

Senator  EUDCiom;.  Well,  I  don't  know.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  classify  people  that  way. 
I  certainly  would  not  want  to  see  anything 
said  or  done  which  would  lessen  the  initia- 
tive of  a  ycung  man  to  feel  that  be  has  to 
earn  what  he  Is  going  to  get.  and  not  that 
it  Is  going  to  be  handed  to  him.  Now.  that, 
of  course,  has  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  whole  idea,  and  we  run  into  a  great 
many  people  nowadays  who  feel  that  posi- 
tions should  be  handed  to  them.  You  and 
I  didn't  start  that  way. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Notiody  Is  guar- 
anteeing anythlnr  but  the  right  to  work. 

Senator  Husdcci  .  Didn't  we  do  that,  8-»n- 
ator.  In  our  first  national  declaration  when 
we  said  that  it  was  the  inalienable  right  to 
pursue  happiness?  I  cannot  very  well  con- 
ceive of  that  pui-sult  without  the  rtgltt  to  a 
Job. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  The  wayl  Inter- 
pret "work"  means  that  everybody  has  a 
right  to  use  his  energy  to  the  utmost  to 
develop  his  Individuality  to  the  utmost,  to 
"go  to  town"  to  the  utmost  and  build  himself 
up.  Instead  of  bein^  a  dulling  bill,  this  Is 
a  hill  which  should  Invigorate  every  htiman 
being  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Is  what 
I  think  the  result  will  be. 

Senator  RAocLirrE.  I  wasn't  criticizing  the 
bUl  or  suggesting  it  in  any  sense  at  all.  I 
am  Just  hoping  that  no  one  will  give  the 
Impression  that  It  is  going  to  lessen  the  need 
of  the  Individual  to  try  to  fit  himself  for 
work  and  to  £ee  to  it  that  h-^  continues  to 
be  qualified  to  do  the  work,  and  that  he 
rontinties  to  be  resourceful  and  active  In 
trying  to  find  It,  that  he  continues  to  find 
it  essential  to  make  a  good  impressicHi  as  he 
works,  and  that  both  by  this  temperament 
aod  by  his  work,  and  In  aU  other  ways,  he 
continues  to  show  a  qualification  for  It. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Well,  If  It  does 
the  other  thing,  the  whole  economy  will  fall 
down  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  dead.  So  you 
dont  need  to  worry  about  that. 

Senator  Radojwb.  Well.  I  dont  worry 
about  it.  but  I  think  It  is  a  thing  that  we 
always  have  to  keep  In  mind  In  carrying  cut 
any  policy  of  this  sort,  that  we  do  not  weaken 
and  lessen  tha.  need  of  the  Indivldvial  to  fit 
him. self. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  This  is  to  destroy 
the  need  for  charity,  to  destroy  the  need  for 
being  dependent  lipon  someone  for  my  bread 
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and  butter.  In  fact,  the  bill,  to  my  notion. 
Senator  Radclitfe,  does  exactly  what  you 
want  done  in  your  argument  for  keeping  the 
Initiative  of  Individuals  going.  There  Is 
nothing  quite  so  dulling  to  any  Individual 
as  to  find  himself  In  a  position  where  he 
cannot  do.  where  he  cannot  take  care. 

Senator  Radclhti.  Yes:  there  Is  something 
Just  as  dulling,  and  that  Is  for  a  young  man 
to  feel  that  he  doesnt  have  to  work  and  try 
to  get  a  position,  but  that  It  Is  going  to  be 
handed  to  him.  I  think  that  is  dtUling.  I 
believe  that  Is  very  dulling,  very  benumbing. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced that. 

Senator  .vADCum:.  I  never  did.  either. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  And  I  cannot  talk 
from  experience. 

Senator  Radcujte.  I  have  never,  either,  but 
I  have  seen  a  lot  of  people  who  are  afflicted 
with  that  attitude  of  mind,  and  It  U  cer- 
tainly not  very  healthy. 

Senator  Thomas  of  Utah.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


Control  of  the  Atomk-Bomb  Secret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  DOUGLASS  BUCK 

or  delawarx 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  24  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Carpenter,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  du  Pont  Co.,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  His  letter  has  to  do  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  with  the  manufacture  of 
which  tbe  du  Pont  Co.  has  had  some 
part.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  on 
the  same  subject  from  the  president  of 
the  du  Pont  Co.  to  the  stockholders  of 
that  oMapany. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

September  4.  1945. 
The  Honorable  James  P.  Btrnes, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbai  Mk.  Secretakt:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Walter  Wln- 
chell.  In  what  he  described  as  an  "exclusive 
revelation,"  has  charged  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  threatening  to  have  legisla- 
tion Introduced  Into  Congress  to  give  the 
atomic  bomb  secret  to  the  du  Pont  Co., 
and  has  Implied  that  control  would  thus 
pass  from  the  Government  into  the  hands 
of  a  private  Industrial  concern. 

As  you  k  ow.  from  the  t)eginnlng  we  have 
epecificaUy  disclaimed  any  possible  author- 
ity over  this  development.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing control,  our  position  has  been  quite  the 
reverse.  We  undertook  our  part  of  It  only 
at  the  urgent  Insistence  of  the  Government. 
We  stipulated  that  no  profits  come  to  us  ex- 
cept a  fixed  fee  of  tl,  that  no  patent 
rights  whatsoever  in  connection  with  the 
atomic-energy  project  should  accrue  to  the 
company  or  any  of  Its  employees;  and  It  was 
written  Into  the  contract  that  aU  discoveries 
of  a  novel  or  Inventive  character  should  be 
•t  the  sole  disposition  of  the  Government. 
That  Is  du  Pont's  position  today.  In  fact, 
we  stated  at  the  time  we  undertook  the  task, 
and  repealed  it  In  a  statement  to  stockhold- 
ers on  August  13.  that  we  felt  the  im- 
portance of  the  field  was  such  that  all  pat- 


ents  should  t>e  Government-controlled.  The 
du  Pont  Co.  assumes  that  the  State  De- 
partment Is  conversant  with  its  position  in 
this  respect. 

This  program  Is  one  In  which  scientists, 
university  officials,  Industrial  companies,  and 
Government  have  cooperated  magnificently 
and  satisfactorily  discharged  their  respec- 
tive  responsibilities. 

I  am  sending  this  telegram  to  ycu.  and 
also  making  It  public  tomorrow,  and  send- 
ing a  copy  to  the  S3cretary  of  War,  In 
order  that  no  misunderstanding  of  the  facts 
will  persist  and  becatise  It  is  important  to 
the  Government,  to  the  Nation  and  to  our- 
selves to  keep  the  record  clear. 

W.  S.  Carpenteh.  Jr., 

President,  E.  I.  dv.  Pont  de  Nemours  itt  Co. 

E.  I.  J)U  Pont  de  Nemouks  &  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  August  13,  1945. 

STOCKHOU>ERS'    BXTUJCTIN 

To  the  stockholders  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.: 
The  du  Pont  Co.'s  assignment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Industrial  development  of  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  recently  announced  by 
the  Government  Involves  several  factors  of 
an  unusual  nature.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause of  the  extent  of  the  du  Pont  commit- 
ment, I  have  deemed  It  my  duty  to  report  to 
you,  the  owners  of  the  company,  on  this  sit- 
tiaiion  as  soon  as  military  security  made  It 
possible  for  me  to  make  any  mention  of  it 
at  all  The  action  of  President  Truman  and 
the  War  £)epartment  in  making  public  a 
good  deal  of  Information  concerning  the 
atomic  bomb  has  cleared  the  way  for  such  a 
report. 

Two  things  should  be  explained  about  this 
report  at  the  outset.  Technical  aspects  of 
this  development  are  matters  the  discussion 
of  which,  in  my  opinion,  rest  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  CJovemment  rather  than  du  Pont. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  mat- 
ters involving  the  contractual  relationship 
between  du  Pont  and  the  Government  In  this 
program.  The  second  Is  that  this  report  has 
been  read  and  approved  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  distribution  to  ycu. 

Du  Pont's  connection  with  this  work  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1942.  At  that  time  the  War 
Department,  represented  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Groves,  asked  the  du  Pont  Co.  to  under- 
take a  phase  of  this  project  Involving  the 
engineering,  designing,  construction,  and  op- 
eration of  a  large  plant.  He  explained  that 
du  Pont's  general  work  In  chemistry,  and  es- 
pecially Its  experience  In  developing  new 
processes,  made  It  the  organization  best 
qualified  to  undertake  this  work. 

Accordingly,  after  some  technical  confer- 
ences. General  Groves  met  with  me,  stating 
that  the  project  was  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  war  effort;  that  It  was  so  considered  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  and  General  Marshall;  that  It 
was  recognized  that  under  normal  circum- 
stances the  Information  available  would  be 
considered  insufficient  to  proceed  even  with 
preliminary  designs;  but  because  of  the  Im- 
portance to  the  safety  of  the  Nation,  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  must  be 
begun  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  recog- 
nizing fully  the  chances  of  failure  and  the 
unknown  hazards  which  were  Involved  in  the 
operation  of  the  plant. 

This  was  repeated  at  a  meeting  with  our 
executive  committee,  where  reluctance  to 
undertake  the  task  was  expressed,  based  on 
two  reasons:  first,  that  the  company  was  al- 
ready so  heavily  burdened  with  war  work, 
undertaken  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  It  was  difficult  to  see  how  a  task 
of  this  magnitude  could  be  assumed  without 
badly  overloading  the  company's  personnel; 
and  second,  that  du  Pont's  exploratory  work 
had  in  the  past  been  confined  mainly  to  the 
field  of  chemistry,  rather  than  the  field  of 
nuclear  physics  into  which  this  project  would 
take  It. 


However,  In  the  light  of  the  extreme  im- 
portance and  urgency  of  the  work,  as  evi- 
denced by  General  Groves'  statements  that 
the  first  nation  to  solve  this  problem  could 
force  a  victorious  end  to  hostilities  merely  by 
its  military  use,  and  that  available  evidence 
strongly  suggested  that  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  In  the  present  war  were  seek- 
ing to  solve  the  problem,  du  Pont  stated  that 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  Itt  as- 
sistance was  needed.  It  could  not  refuse  to  at- 
tempt the  work. 

Your  company,  therefore,  agreed  to  under- 
Uke  the  task,  provided  the  Government  ac- 
cepted t\^x>  conditions.  The  first  was  that 
there  be  no  profit  for  du  Pont  in  the  project. 
The  second  was  that  any  patent  rights  de- 
veloping out  of  the  work  should  become  the 
property,  not  of  du  Pont,  but  of  the  United 
States  Ciovernment.  In  return  for  these  un- 
usual conditions,  du  Pont  requested  that  In 
view  of  the  unknown  field  Into  which  it  was 
being  asked  to  embark,  and  in  view  of  the 
wholly  unpredictable  hazards  involved,  the 
Government  provide  equally  unusual  pro- 
tection against  all  costs,  expenses,  claims  and 
losses  sustained  by  du  Pont. 

The  contract  between  the  Government  and 
du  Pont  covering  this  project  established  a 
fixed  fee  of  one  dollar.  The  Government 
agreed  to  pay  all  costs  of  the  work  by  direct 
reimbursement,  or  through  allowances  pro- 
vided by  the  contract  to  cover  administrative 
and  general  expenses  allocated  to  the  work 
in  accordance  with  normal  du  Pont  account- 
ing practices,  as  determined  by  cudlt  by  cer- 
tified public  accountants;  and  to  protect  du 
Pont  as  requested. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  any  por- 
tion of  these  allowances  not  actually  expend- 
ed by  du  Pant  will  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  be  returned  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  contract  also  provided  thnt  no 
patent  rights  would  accrue  to  the  company. 
Du  Pont  felt  that  the  Importance  of  th°  field 
was  such  that  all  patents  should  be  Govern- 
ment controlled. 

The  specific  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  du  Pont  company  were  to  engineer,  de- 
sign, and  construct  a  small-scale  semi-works 
at  the  Clinton  Engineer  Works  In  Tennessee, 
and  to  engineer,  design,  construct,  and  oper- 
ate a  large-scale  plant  at  the  Hanford  En- 
gineer Works  m  Washington. 

Because  of  Its  close  association  with  funda- 
mental research,  the  Clinton  semi-works  was  y 
to  be  operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  A  large  number  of  key 
du  Pont  technical  people  was  to  be  used  by 
the  university  on  a  loan  basis  at  Chicago  and 
at  Clinton  to  provide  the  university  with 
much  needed  personnel,  particularly  with  in- 
dustrial experience,  and  to  train  certain  of 
such  personnel  for  future  service  at  Hanford. 
Inasmuch  as  du  Pont  was  being  asked  to 
step  out  of  Its  normal  chemical  pursuits  Into 
a  new  field.  It  was  agreed  that  It  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  depend  most  heavily  upon 
the  metallurgical  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  fundamental  research  and 
development,  consultation,  and  advice.  Du 
Pont  has  engineering  and  Industrial  experi- 
ence, but  It  had  to  rely  on  the  development 
work  of  the  metallurgical  laboratory  for  cer- 
tain other  features  of  the  problem.  The 
metallurgical  laboratory  conducted  the 
fundamental  research  on  problems  bearing 
on  the  design  and  operation  of  the  seml- 
works  and  large-scale  production  plants.  It 
answered  many  specific  questions  raised  by 
du  Pont,  and  studied  and  concurred  In  the 
final  du  Pont  decisions  and  designs. 

In  carrying  on  this  work,  du  Pont  was  con- 
fronted with  many  new  and  untisual  prob- 
lems. The  cost  has  been  approximately 
$350,000,000.  The  area  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  Government  for  this  project  amounts 
to  more  than  600  square  miles. 

Before  the  project  could  be  built,  It  wm 
necessary  to  erect  hotislng  for  constnxrtlon 
workers  at  Hanford,  and  the  construction 
camp  grew  to  a  population  of  60,000  In  ib» 
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course  of  2  years  The  actual  construction 
force  reached  45.000  at  Ita  maximum. 
Secrecy  *»&&  another  problem. 

Beycnd  that.  Ux  the  time  and  with  the  in- 
formation available,  the  Clinton  aemiworka 
could  not  be  designed  to  be  an  early  edition 
at  the  Hanford  production  units,  as  would 
have  been  the  normal  procedvu-e.  Therefore. 
tbe  Hanford  uuiu  bad  to  be  designed,  con> 
■tructed.  and  operated  without  major  guid- 
ance from  Clinton  experience.  However,  the 
Clinton  semlworks  proved  to  be  an  extremely 
Important  tool  In  the  solution  of  the  many 
completely  new  problems  encoimtered  at 
Hanford. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  ail 
these  du  Pont  employees  who  worked  on  the 
project,  not  only  at  Hanford  but  In  other 
company  locations  from  which  assistance  was 
supplied,  that  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that 
the  carrying  out  of  this  undertaking  has  been 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  Government. 

In  addlUon  to  the  project  Involved  above, 
several  other  important  contributions  were 
made  by  the  company  to  the  atomic  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  great  project 
we  have  played  a  part  consistent  with  the 
company's  traditional  role  in  American  in- 
dustry. With  the  able  and  whole-hearted 
support  of  General  Groves,  through  whom 
the  powerful  resources  of  the  Government 
were  made  available:  with  the  cooperative 
effort  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  our 
own  operations.  In  the  ranks  of  other  units 
of  Industry  and  the  universities,  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  war  effort  has  been  made. 
W.  S.  Caxpemtkk.  Jr.. 

President, 


Chester  Bowles  oa  Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TTXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  September  24.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting herewith  the  testimony  of  the 
Honorable  Chester  Bowles.  Administra- 
tor. Office  of  Price  Administration,  tn 
support  of  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1945.    It  is.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  your  permis- 
sion to  testify  before  you  today  as  a  private 
cltlaen  and  not  In  my  ofBcial  role  as  Price 
Administrator.  I  would  like  to  speak  as  a 
former  businessman  who,  as  a  young  man, 
bunt  his  own  business  under  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  who  during  the  war  years 
has  had  an  opporttmlty  to  serve  his  Govern- 
ment. 

In  this  rol«  I  can  speak  perhaps  more 
freely. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  it  is  my  deep 
conviction  that  we.  the  American  people,  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  whole  new  world  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  plenty.  During  the  war 
y*ars  we  hare  seen  at  first  hand  the  tremen- 
dous production  of  which  our  industrial  ma- 
chine Is  capable.  There  are  few  of  us  who 
do  not  sense  what  this  same  industrial  ma- 
chine, turned  from  the  production  for  war  to 
production  for  peace,  can  create  in  the  way 
of  a  vastly  higher  standard  of  living,  modern 
homes,  good  educations:  far  higher  standards 
of  health,  recreation,  leisure,  and  the  money 
with  which  to  make  life  worth  while. 

8.  380.  the  Miuray-Patman  bUl.  which  is 
now  b«for«  your  committee,  states  that  it 
shall  ba  tbs  natlonai  policy  of  us  Americans 
to  achieve  this  kind  of  prosperity — sustained 
proapenty  uxkder  a  systam  of  free  enterprise. 

Ttite  bill  has  baan  dlscxissed  and  re- 
discussad  during  the  past  few  weeks.  It  will 
be  fimcuwd  still  ^irthar  la  th«  weeks  to 


come.  There  are  many  wio  feel  that  this 
bill  should  be  viewed  w  th  grave  alarm. 
Some  oppose  it  because  th(  y  dislike  and  dis- 
trust all  government,  ever  our  own  demo- 
cratic Government.  Ther  fear  even  the 
limited  government  plannl  ig  which  this  bill 
calls  for,  planning  to  sustain  and  promote 
free  enterprise,  with  all  tie  power  of  Indi- 
vidual action  left,  as  it  sbould  be.  In  the 
hands  of  individuals. 

I  wonder  if  these  ofponents  think  for  one 
moment  that  we  would  again  be  able  to  go 
through  another  depreasioi  even  approach- 
ing the  Intensity  of  1932.  without  Govern- 
ment controls  l)elng  carrietl  far  l)eyond  any 
proposal  outlined  here. 

Seme  oppose  this  bill  because  they  claim 
it  wUl  bankrupt  the  Federal  Government. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  t )  me  that  this  bill 
and  the  program  necessarj  to  make  It  effec- 
tive provide  o\u  only  prictical  hope  of  a 
balanced  Federal  Budget.  With  a  national 
production  of  $200.000,000 .(KX)  worth  of  gccds 
and  services  annually,  a  regularly  balanced 
Budget  should  be  readily  obtainable  with 
relatively  moderate  taxes.  But  who  would 
assume  that  with  a  national  production  of, 
let  us  say,  only  SllO.OOO.OOC  .000  and  with  20,- 
COO.OOO  men  walking  the  s  leets  in  search  of 
Jobs,  we  could  raise  the  recessary  funds  to 
meet  our  Federal  commit  anents  within  the 
bounds  of  practical  taxation? 

There  are  some  who  opiose  this  bill  be- 
cause. I  am  sorry  to  say  it  they  seem  to  feel 
that  a  little  unemploymen  is  not  such  a  bad 
thing  after  all.  In  their  view  this  is  the 
only  way  to  maintain  a  sensible  "market" 
for  labor.  These  people,  s  nd  I  believe  they 
are  in  a  relatively  small  minority,  are  still 
looking  upon  labor  as  a  commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market  place. 

Others  oppose  the  bill  in  a  spirit  of  general 
defeatism.  It  is  their  belief  that  freedom 
and  security  are  incompatible.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  free  enterprl^  system,  they  say, 
we  are  doomed  to  the  cycld  of  booms  and  de- 
pressions. They  point  outjthat  we  have  gone 
through  this  cycle  many  times  before  and  In 
spite  of  it  our  country  has  grown  great. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  iay  that  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  our  free  Enterprise  system. 
Through  this  system  of  private  initiative,  we 
have  developed  the  greatest  indiistrial  ma- 
chine the  world  has  evei  seen.  We  have 
developed  the  highest  standard  of  living  of 
any  coimtry  on  earth.  We  have  achieved  it 
with  a  greater  degree  of  Individual  freedom 
than  any  other  land. 

But  I  must  take  sharp  is^e  with  those  who 
seem  to  worship  this  free  i enterprise  system 
of  ours  as  a  mystic,  untouchable  oriental  god- 
dess before  whom  we  shot^d  all  bow  In  awe 
and  adulation.  i 

Our  free  enterprise  syst^  has  brought  us 
many  great  things.  But  certainly  no  one 
who  can  remember  as  far  bpctc  as  1929  to  1932 
with  all  the  misery  of  banHruptcy,  farm  fore- 
closure, and  mass  unemployment  will  main- 
tain that  Its  record  Is  a  peffect  one. 

Periods  of  Inflationary  b<>om  and  of  conse- 
quent disastrous  collapse  Ihave  plagued  our 
free  enterprise  system  in  t|ie  past.  And  they 
have  been  getting  worse.  I  believe  that  these 
boom  and  bust  cycles,  if  bermitted  to  con- 
tmue,  will  eventually  destroy  our  free  enter- 
prise system  in  spite  of  iu  ^reat  achievements 
In  the  past  and  the  iinli^ited  contribution 
It  can  make  to  our  futureJ 

The  times  In  which  we  are  living  are 
changing  times.  8clenti4c  discoveries  are 
flooding  upon  us  tn  unbelievable  profitslon. 
The  miracles  of  radio,  transportation,  and 
mass  production  are  still  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  most  of  us.  ^ow  can  any  rea- 
sonable person  Iwlieve  that!  the  eixtnomic  sys- 
tem under  which  we  all  hive  mu^t  not  be 
flexibly  adapted  to  the  cl^anging  world  we 
live  in? 

Isn't  our  real  goal  the 
of  the  Individual?    Aren't 
all  to  protect  tbe  right  o    any  young  man 
and    woman   freely   to   eqter   any   field   of 


personal  freedom 
we  anxious  shore 


activity?  The  right  of  a  young  man  to  go  Into 
business,  farming,  medicine,  law,  or  archi- 
tecture or  any  other  occupation  he  may 
chooee?  The  freedom  to  develop  his  own  life 
and  to  be  compensated  In  accord  with  his 
ability? 

Except  for  those  who  idealize  our  economic 
system  into  a  kind  of  dream  world,  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  can  be  many  who  claim 
that 'any  great  sense  of  Individual  freedom 
and  opportunity  was  present  during  the 
terrific  depression  days  of  a  decade  ago. 

The  worker  suddenly  found  himself  out  of 
a  Job.  The  farmer  found  himself  overnight 
without  a  market  for  his  crops.  The  able, 
energetic  businessman  was  pushed  Into  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  economic  conditions  far 
beyond  his  individual  powers  to  control. 
What  freedom  was  there  in  this? 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  only  way 
we  shall  know  true  economic  freedom  in  this 
country,  the  only  way  in  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  develop  the  life  of  the  individual  ac- 
cording to  our  American  traditions.  Is  in  an 
atmosphere  of  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment, with  good  profits  for  business, 
good  Jobs  at  steady  wages  for  workers,  and 
high  incomes  for  our  farmers.  When  we  have 
developed  a  bnsis  of  security  for  everyone, 
then  and  only  then  can  all  individuals  feel 
free  to  grasp  the  opportunities  which  sur- 
round them.  Then  and  only  then  are  we 
released  from  the  trammels  of  fear  and  in- 
security which  in  the  past  have  rendered 
millions  of  us  Incapable  of  imaginative  and 
courageous  thinking. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  a  long 
step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  full 
peacetime  production  with  full  employment. 
But  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  bill  In  itself 
Is  not  a  program.  It  merely  states  a  national 
policy  and  calls  for  the  development  of  a 
program  to  achieve  it. 

Speaking  as  a  private  citizen,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  such  a  program  will  be  developed 
during  the  coming  months. 

First.  As  soon  as  the  infiationary  danger 
is  past,  a  long-range  tax  program  should  be 
developed — a  program  which  will  encourage 
the  maximum  of  private  Investment  and  en- 
terprise; a  program  which  eliminates  all 
possible  tax  restrictions  on  lower  Income 
groups  which  in  the  past  have  served  to  de- 
plete our  purchasing  power. 

I  hope  this  tax  program  may  be  encourag- 
ing to  those  who  may  start  their  own  busi- 
ness. I  hope  It  will  be  a  program  to  dis- 
courage monopoly  and  other  restraints  of 
trade. 

Second.  I  hope  that  we  shall  see  the  devel- 
opment of  a  social  security  program  which 
will  cover  all  our  working  groups.  I  hope 
that  the  social  secxirlty  which  Congress  pro- 
vides will  be  adequate  really  to  care  for  all 
of  the  people  of  our  country  In  their  old  age. 
With  it.  I  hope,  will  go  more  adequate  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  an  adequate  unem- 
ployment compensation  program  for  tempo- 
rary and  unavoidable  unemployment  and  a 
broad  health  insurance  program. 

Third.  I  hope  to  see  a  farm  program  which 
will  develop  as  a  national  policy  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  farm  income.  Our  farmers 
for  many  years  have  had  more  than  their 
share  of  our  depressions  and  a  far  too  small 
share  of  such  national  prosperity  as  has 
come  our  way.  Moreover,  I  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  to  our  farmers  the  same  protec- 
tion against  adversity  we  provide  for  our 
factory  workers  and  all  others. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  during  the  months 
that  lie  ahead  we  shall  be  able  to  drop  rapidly 
the  controls  which  have  been  developed  be- 
cause of  the  needs  of  wartime,  so  that  we 
may  rettirn  to  a  maximum  of  individual  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 

These  steps  must  be  taken  courageously 
and  with  all  possible  promptness.  The 
Murray-Patman  bill  is  a  long  step  forward 
toward  the  full  peacetime  production  and 
employment  which  are  our  obligation  and 
our  right. 
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America  has  come  through  this  greatest 
of  all  wars  as  the  strongest  Nation  on  earth. 
But  as  we  turn  to  peace  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  it  is  in  America  and  only  in  America 
that  there  is  worry  about  too  much  capital, 
too  many  workers  and  too  many  machines. 

For  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  the  sake  of 
all  those  who  love  democracy  throughout  the 
world,  we  must  put  aside  defeatism  and 
apply  ourselves  to  the  building  of  tbe  future 
of  which  we  are  so  fully  capable. 

The  world  will  be  watching  America  closely 
during  the  coming  months  and  years — 
watching  what  we  do  und  watching  what  we 
fall  to  do. 

The  Murray  bill,  while  not  a  program  in 
Itself,  will  amount  'o  a  clear-cut  statement  to 
the  world  that  Americ.  has  seen  the  last  of 
her  great  depressions.  It  will  be  a  clear-cut 
statement  that  we  are  determined  to  make 
the  free  enterprise  system  work  with  a  high 
level  of  security  and  with  individual  freedom 
and  opportunity  greater  than  we  have  ever 
known  before. 

It  Lb  my  earnest  hope  that  the  committee, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to 
make  the  Miuray  bill  a  part  of  our  national 
legislation. 


Public  Ownership:  When? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINCTUN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIIESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting adress  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Cols- 
ton E.  Warne  before  the  People's  Lobby 
over  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.'s 
network  during  the  summer.  It  contains 
much  Interesting  argument  and  factual 
data  which  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  the  country.  The  People's 
Lobby  Is  an  organization  of  liberals 
which  Is  militantly  fighting  for  progres- 
sive legislation  designed  to  Improve  the 
economic  picture  in  the  United  States. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  People's 
Lobby  is  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  an 
outstanding  and  fearless  champion  of 
advanced  legislation  aid  a  relentless 
enemy  of  reaction. 

Here  is  the  speech: 

During  the  war  years  ths  world  has  taken 
immense  steps  toward  collective  ownership 
and  control.  The  war  had  to  be  won.  It 
could  not  be  won  by  chaotic  private  groups. 
In  every  nation  vast  governmental  enter- 
prises were  created.  The  irnited  States  Gov- 
ernment has  become  the  largest  owner  of 
plants  and  equipment— private  or  public — 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  controls  over 
production  and  prices  remain  unchallenged 
as  an  essential  tool  of  war. 

Today  as  we  debate  the  merit  of  scrapping 
governmental  control  and  ownership  the 
movement  for  extending  its  scope  is  gaining 
ground  on  the  continent  of  Europe  where 
national  action  appears  the  only  means  of 
restoring  devastated  industries  and  cities  and 
unscrambling  the  corporations  which  had 
merged  Into  the  Hitlerite  isystem.  They  are 
unafraid  of  collective  action.  Indeed,  they 
possess  no  alternative. 

H&re  the  situation  is  vastly  different.  Our 
venture  Into  collectivism  \jq»  taken  without 
reference  to  ideologies  or  theories.  As  a  na- 
tion we  have  for  many  years  scorned  the  term 
"socialism."  but  have,  nevertheless,  moved 
steadily  toward  extensive  collective  action. 
We  have  built  a  great  public  school  system. 


a  great  public  highway  system,  a  great  public 
power  and  irrigation  system,  and  have  in  a 
thousand  ways  extended  the  Government  into 
financing,  into  the  granting  of  social  security, 
and  the  control  of  corporate  enterprise. 
These  fields  have  more  recently  been  supple- 
mented with  Government  steel,  aluminum 
and  chemical  plants,  with  Government  ship- 
ping lines,  and  with  important  Government 
investments  in  hundreds  of  industries — a 
total  investment  of  around  $15,OOO.0C0,OCO. 

This  public  planning  of  and  participation 
in  the  economic  system  has,  despite  its  draw- 
backs, brought  amazing  results.  Industrial 
production  has  reached  260  percent  of  the 
prewar  level.  At  an  unprecedented  pace  we 
have  built  immense  new  factories  and  have 
created  capital  goods.  We  have  permitted  the 
Government  to  absorb  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  production  of  the  country  and  yet  have 
not  lowered  significantly  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Most  of  us  have  had  our  share  of  growls  at 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  We  have 
heard  of  the  petty  grievances  of  disgruntled 
radio  commentators  and  of  special  Interests 
which  call  every  Government  ofllcial  a  bu- 
reaucrat and  call  for  an  abandonment  of 
controls.  As  a  nation  we  are  unconvinced. 
We  have  Just  continued  the  CPA  for  another 
year  and  will  continue  it  as  long  as  control 
is  necessary  to  Insure  a  fairer  distribution  of 
scarce  goods.  Similarly  we  shall  continue 
other  wartime  agencies  so  ^ong  as  they  are 
needed. 

The  big  question  is.  How  long  are  they 
needed?  Should  we  inunediately  liquidate 
Government  ownership  and  control  and  trust 
to  our  business  interests  to  supply  full  em- 
ployment? Should  we  keep  our  Government 
Investment  and  even  expand  it? 

The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  wiser 
course. 

The  British  have  had  during  the  war,  and 
will  continue  to  have  for  some  time,  much 
more  drastic  control  of  production  processing 
and  distribution  of  foods  than  we.  In  fact, 
all  processors  and  distributors  of  farm  prod- 
ucts were  made  agencies  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, with  equipment  pooled  and  profits 
very  drastically  curtailed.  This  was  done  by 
the  coalition  government,  controlled  by  the 
Conservative  Party.  No  one  called  that  so- 
cialism, either.  When  the  war  ends  people 
will  want  Jobs  and  continuous  employment. 
They  are  not  going  to  accept  a  denial  of 
full  employment.  A  conservative  southern 
United  Slates  Senator  remarked  not  long 
ago:  "I'm  not  a  theorist,  but  after  this  war 
rve  are  going  to  have  public  ownership  of  as 
many  Industries  as  necessary  to  keep  people 
employed  because  we  don't  dare  go  back  to 
the  unemployment  with  which  we  entered 
the  war."  That  Senator  Is  a  practical  poli- 
tician. He  looks  at  the  situation  ahead  of 
us,  and  remembers  conditions  when  the  war 
.-tarted  nearly  6  years  ago,  with  almost  as 
many  people  unemployed  here  as  we  have  In 
our  armed  forces  today.  Prewar  Britain  had 
heavy  unemployment;  France  also.  Most 
small  European  nations  were  plagued  with 
the  same  problem. 

The  great  technical  advances  of  the  war 
period  confront  us  with  even  greater  perU 
of  postwar  unemployment.  Little  wonder 
that  American  statesmen  In  Industry,  as  well 
as  in  p-;litlcal  life,  are  anxious  that  the 
slogan  of  "full  employment"  should  not  gain 
firm  root.  They  realize  that  returning  sol- 
diers will  not  willingly  accept  a  repetition 
of  prewar  Joblessness  when  our  capacity  to 
produce  'as  been  so  vividly  demonstrated. 
In  the  past  widespread  unemployment  has 
been  cared  for  and  the  unemployed  kept  from 
violence  by  relief  and  by  the  more  or  less 
useful  tasks  of  the  WPA.  It  was  financed  by 
Interest-bearing  bonds  running  for  40  to  60 
years.  That  Isn't  the  American  way.  and  we 
all  know  it.  A  large  majority  of  our  people 
realized  it  long  before  Hitler's  armies  marched 
Into  Poland, 


Even  adequate  and  Inclusive  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  is,  for  any  long  period,  not 
the  answer  because  failure  to  attain  the 
maximum  possible  production  lowers  the 
standard  of  living  below  adequate  level, 
while  maintaining  an  army  of  unemployed, 
by  taxes  or  bonds.  This  is  Just  as  much  a 
dead  loss  as  maintaining  an  equal  army  In 
uniform.  The  cost  falls  on  those  who  are 
producing. 

The  repeated  assert  ons  of  large  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  organizations  that 
private  enterprise  will  provid-  employment, 
even  though  usually  qualified  to  practical 
or  desirable  employment,  has  a  hollow  ring. 
The  very  first  reaction  Is:  If  private  enter- 
prise knows  how  lo  do  this,  why  hasn't  It 
done  it?  Why  didn't  It  do  it  In  the  thirties? 
That  term  "private  enterprise"  applied  to  the 
modern  corporation  is  very  misleading. 

What  we  are  actually  facing  is  an  unprece- 
dented propaganda  campaign  of  manufac- 
turers to  liqtildate  wartime  controls  and  re- 
store Government  to  the  role  of  granting 
privileges  and  rubsidies  to  corporations,  with- 
out compelling  them  to  take  responsibility 
for  full  employment.  Does  that  sound  im- 
fair?     The  record  proves  It. 

Not  a  few  large  corporations,  and  we  are 
discussing  prlnclplfjs  and  not  personalities, 
have  attained  their  dominance  through  pri- 
vate monopoly  of  land  or  other  natural  re- 
sources, patents  or  suppression  of  patents, 
trade-marks,  price  maintenance,  tariffs,  or 
some  special  privilege  in  credit.  To  make 
these  more  profitable  they  have  set  up  trade 
associations  or  other  devices  to  keep  out  ef- 
fective competition. 

A  special  privilege  Is  something  that  ceases 
to  have  any  value  when  it  is  made  available 
to  everyone.  Business  and  landed  farmers 
have  done  as  well  by  themselves  as  by  the 
Nation  during  the  war. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  statistics. 
Here  are  a  few  round  figures. 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  of  some  400,000  corporations 
were  almost  $55,000,000,000,  of  which  426  cor- 
porations had  nearly  half. 

About  100  corporations  got  nearly  seven- 
tenths  of  the  war  contracts. 

For  the  6  years,  1939-44,  corporate  profits 
above  taxes  were  almost  $47,000,000,000,  while 
profits  of  unincorporated  business  Jumped 
from  $6,900,000,000  In  1939  to  $12,300,000,000 
m  1944. 

The  selling  price  of  farm  lands  Increased 
about  $14,000,000,000  during  the  war  and 
profits  of  landed  farmers  topped  all  records. 

Business  Is  guaranteed  postwar  tax  rebates. 
Congress  Is  now  rushing  through,  without 
public  hearings,  legislation  to  Increase  tax- 
exempt  corporation  profits.  Prices  cf  32  Im- 
portant farm  crops  have  been  guaranteed  for 
2  years  after  the  war  in  the  Pacific  ends,  at 
a  cost  to  consumers  of  about  $2,000,000,000  a 
year. 

Congress,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  been  framing  a  program  to  help  little 
business  become  big  business  through  subsi- 
dies, and  crutches  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  They  realize  that  about  a  third  of 
small  business  ventures  fail  the  first  year, 
and  only  one  out  of  five  lives  for  10  years, 
and  are  seeking  the  remedy  through  the  sub- 
sidy of  cheap  credit  and  governmental  as- 
sistance. Even  the  fact  we  spent  nearly 
$7,000,000,000  for  alcoholic  drinks  last  year 
doesn't  fully  explain  our  mental  state  when 
we  call  this  private  enterprise.  To  offset 
this  outpouring  of  Government  help  to  large 
and  small  business,  we  are  now  spending  in 
subsidies  to  consumers  $2,500,000,000  a  year 
to  keep  prices  from  rising  further.  This  es- 
sential antidote  to  subsidized  private  enter- 
prise amounts  to  abcut  four  times  the  ex- 
pense we  Incurred  for  consumer  subsidies  3 
years  ago.  The  People's  Lobby  Is  attempting 
to  stop  some  of  these  Inflationary  trends  by 
securing  a  Government  investigation  of  the 
capital  structure  ol  corporations,  whlcti  will 
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probably  rtveal  nt  limit  IflO  OOO  OOO.OOO  of  ln« 
Ruted  itork  valuation*;  alao  to  iivcura  \*%i»' 
lailon  lavytnK  a  •p«<clal  tai  on  th«  wnrtlma 
Incrcaa*  In  the  arlltuB  prirwi  of  city  and  farm 
landa.  I  haw  already  mdlrntpd  that  Wf  must 
have  wtdtly  rxt«n(1rd  piiblir  ownerahtp.  If 
w«  ar«  not  to  bead  into  poatwar  unempluy- 
ment. 

W«  dont  haTC  to  be  so  foolish  «■  to  wait 
and  we  run  Mrloua  rUk  of  trouble  at  home. 
If  we  do.  We  are  n^Jolrlng  over  the  concept 
of  poatwar  "United  Nations." 

An  economy  of  abundance  will  help  to 
make  ua  stay  "United  Nations." 

Let  ua  call  the  roll  of  some  of  them. 

Rusala  has  a  socialized  economy — for 
which  the  American  term  Is  public  ov^-ner- 
shlp — and  It  has  brought  advancing  pro- 
ducclon  standards,  despite  some  mistakes 
made.  These  we  cs^n  avoid  as  we  did  In  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Orand 
Coulee,  to  mention  two. 

The  British  Ijibor  Party,  which  Is  a  close 
second  in  popular  vote,  demands  'public 
ownership" — thafs  their  terra — of  the  fuel 
and  power  Industries,  Inland  transport.  Iron 
and  steel,  and  the  banking  and  credit  sys* 
tem,  and  "public  superrislon  of  monopolies 
and  cartels."  as  well  as  land  nationalization. 

France  la  committed  to  major  public  own- 
ership, and  most  of  Europe  will  adopt  It, 
If  British  and  American  Tories  don't  block 
It. 

Australia  and  New  ?<ealand  are  headed  far 
to  that  economy,  and  Ontario's  hydroelectric 
enterprise  has  given  It  impetus  In  Canada. 

China,  as  Madam  Chiang  Kal-ahek  hns 
warned  Imperialists  everywhere,  Is  ready  to 
have  her  resource*  used  for  all  her  people. 

America  doesn't  need  to  wait  for  another 
unemployment  disaster,  which  would  In- 
evitably mean  much  violence,  to  obtain  pub- 
lic ownership — we  really  have  much  now — 
bouffht  and  paid  for,  though  not  signed  and 
delivered. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  about  10,000.000.000  of 
Industrial  plants,  which  s(>me  of  his  grasp- 
ing children  are  trying  to  secure.  Every 
Vlcmber  of  Congress  and  every  Federal  offi- 
cial knows  this.  All  we  need  la  to  prevent 
ourselves  from  being  robbed  of  what  we 
have — to  retain  and  expand  public  owner- 
ahtp  In  a  way  which  will  make  us  the  envy 
of  the  reet  of  the  world.  Of  course,  we  must 
have  operation,  by  technicians,  not  politi- 
cians, and  public  curpurattona  divorced  from 
political  controla.  like  the  Ttnnesaee  Valley 
Authority. 

We  Will  not  have  full  victory  If,  afUr  w« 
win  the  war.  we  lose  the  Oovernment  plauia 
which  enabled  u«  to  win  it.  to  seltlsh  inter- 
sau  that  believe  thU  Is  a  Oovernmeut  of 
dividends  by  dividends  for  dividends.  This 
U  a  people's  war.  only  if  we  make  It  a  peti- 
pies  p««c«  dedicated  to  the  plenty  to  which 
our  rMourrea  and  resourcefulness  enillle 
u»  a  plenty  for  ovimetves  and  to  help  otbera 
not  BO  fatefulty  placed. 


Amy  Doctors 

REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MWNiaOTA 
IN  Tm  HOUSI  OF  RlFRnSNTATTVn 

Monday,  SetUember  24,  1945 

Mr,  JUDD.  Mr.  8po«ker.  once  more  I 
feel  compelled  to  protest  against  the 
wastage  of  doctori  and  nurses  in  thn 
armed  aervlcea.  A  ca«e  can  be  made  out 
for  5  or  6  doctom  per  1,000  men  when 
going  Into  battle.  But  lurHy  they  do  not 
need  any  auch  ratio  in  peace.  a«  con- 


tracted with  less  than  bne  doctor  for 
1.000  In  Ihc  civilian  population.     It  la 


Houit  Rulta 


which  has  the 
come  most  ill- 
the  u^ed,  and 


the  lallcr.  not  the  Army, 
three  groups  from  which 
new,  namely,  children, 
women. 

Let  the  services  revlc\^  their  patients 
as  rapidly  as  pos.stble,  discharge  tho.se 
who  can  and  should  go  liome,  and  keep 
onljL  those  doctors  who  hjave  a  full  day's 
work  to  do  6  day.s  a  w4ek.  It  will  be 
better  for  the  patients,  the  doctors,  our 
civilian  sick,  and  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
enclose  the  following  pretest  from  some 
Army  doctors  whose  letter  was  published 
In  the  MlnneapolLs  Star  Journal.  It  Is 
mild  compared  to  many  I  have  received 
from  doctors  who  are  my  jersoiial  friends 
and  whose  patriotism  is  ibove  reproach. 
In  fact  it  Is  their  patriotism  that  makes 
them  rebel  at  such  wastfe  of  time,  men, 
and  money. 

IN   Tins    COa>  ER 

(With  Cedrtc  Adams) 

Tt's  a  serious  blast,  but  thi  letter  was  signed 
by  six  Army  captains  of  t!  le  medical  corps. 
all  of  them  doctors.  Men  In  than  profession 
are  pretty  honest  so  we  cun  assume  there 
mtist  be  some  Justlflcatlc  n  in  their  plea. 
Here  It  Is: 

"The  medical  profes-ilon  responded  most 
generously  when  our  cour  try  needed  their 
services.  After  a  frw  months  In  service.  It 
became  painfully  apparent  that  nhe  number 
of  doctors  needed,  as  set  do^i -n  by  the  Surgeon 
General,  was  a  gross  overe>ttmate.  Disillu- 
sionment became  more  ( ompl««te  as  the 
months  and  the  yeitrs  psised  by.  It's  no 
Idle  talk  that  the  vast  mtjorlty  of  doctors 
In  the  service  have  led  a  vefy  lelnurely  exist- 
ence. It  is  and  has  been  [very  common  to 
have  leaa  than  2  hours  of  work  a  day.  This 
condition  has  prevailed  irJ  the  majority  of 
Army  hospitals  for  over  a  year.  Tl^e  Nituatton 
Is  specially  bad  for  doctor^  u^ed  to  an  ener- 
getic and  busy  civilian  life  j  When  we  hear  of 
the  "crying  need"  for  dorters  and  more  doe« 
tors  we  become  enraged  be  rond  words.    Our 


bittemeaa  and  disgust  nnd 
to  our  Congressmen.  Hot* 
letters     •     •     • 

"Whnt  the  seqtielne  will 
this  short-sighted,  stupid  s 
thoritiea  toward  the  med 
hard  to  say.  This  much  Is 
neut  to  imp<')sslble  for  the 
the  ITnltrd  Bfufes  Puhilr  H 
Vetrrnns'  Adminlntrntlon  t 
tors  after  the  war.  The  pn 
poor  professional  aaaoctntic 
make  any  doctor  shudder, 
defenses  of  the  Rcg\ilnr 


outlets  In  letters 
futile  art  thoae 

be  as  a  result  of 
tuudrt  of  the  nu- 
nl  profeaslon  la 
ertnin;  It  will  be 
Army,  the  Navy, 
nith  Service,  the 
obtain  able  doo- 

the  ))olltiea,  the 
a  are  enough  to 

ok  St  the  artful 
rniy  ugalnst  the 


chnr^e  it  hns  hoardoU  docors.     Thpy'll  tell 


pntietits  in  Army 
this:  Patients  In 
still  counted  aa 
're  home  on  con- 


you  of  the  huge  number  nf 
hospitals.  Ru'  understand 
convalescent  hospitals  nre 
bed  patients  even  while  the 
valeacent  furlotighs  up  to  96  days.  New-born 
babies  are  oouiited  as  rrnuliir  patients.  Un 
counted  thousands  of  nmbiilutorv  rases  are 
retained  in  hospitals  long  a'ter  they're  ready 
for  discharge.  Some  hosp  tal  commanding 
oAcen  Inatruct  their  adtrittlng  otBcers  to 
pack  hospitals  with  patl  fnts.  Cases  nre 
brought  In  for  observntio  i  and  prolonged 
treatment  of  minor  conditions. 

"All  these  facts  are  true, 
still  desires  a  ratio  of  one 
every  les  men,  We  hope  ytitll  find  room  for 
this  expression  and  lend  yiiur  eflorta  to  aid 
an  hnnornble  pmfesslon  fro  n  being  degraded 
by  military  polttlrs  For  ol^vious  reasons  we 
deaire  our  names  deleted 
published." 


^nd  ytt  the  Army 
iiedlcij  otBeer  to 


if  tht  Ittttr  la 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPlllSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  September  24.  194S 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
mark.s  will  be  considered  trite  and  com- 
monplace by  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  any  others  who  are  familiar  with  the 
rules  which  govern  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

However,  the  hundreds  of  letters  now 
being  received  in  niy  office  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  demobilization  of  our 
armed  forces  convince  me  that  an  ex- 
planation should  be  made  regarding 
parliamentary  procedure  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  party  in  power  absolutely 
controls  each  and  every  committee  of 
Congress,  by  having  a  majority  of  its 
members  on  each  committee.  The  party 
in  power  (which  at  present  Is  the  Demo- 
cratic Party)  Is  respon.slble  for  each  and 
every  piece  of  legislation  which  comes 
before  the  Congress  for  a  vote,  or  which 
is  permitted  to  remali.  gathering  dust  in 
a  particular  committee. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  many  bills 
a  Member  may  introduce,  or  the  subject 
with  which  that  legislation  deals,  unless 
the  proposed  legislation  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  present  Democratic 
leadership  and  receives  the  "green  light" 
from  them,  that  particular  bill  does  not 
have  a  chance  of  ever  being  reported  out 
of  the  adminl.stratlon-controllcd  com- 
mittee for  action  or  for  a  vote  by  the 
Members  of  Congress. 

PerhaiM  when  the  Republicans  were  In 
power,  back  In  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
they  followed  the  same  procedure,  I  am 
not  condcmnlnu  this  method,  nor  am  I 
finding  any  fault  with  the  rulca  of  the 
Congreaa  which  govern  thla  situation, 
I  am  merely  trying  to  point  out  to  thoat 
folks  who  want  to  know  wliy  the  Con- 
greaa doea  not  take  Immtdlate  action,  de- 
claring the  war  ended,  atopplng  t  he  draft, 
roIoMlng  all  married  men  and  fathera, 
dlachargtni  all  boya  who  hav«  acrved  2 
yeara  In  the  armed  forcea.  releaalng  all 
boya  whose  education  waa  Interrupted, 
getting  agricultural  workera  home  at 
once,  and  so  forth:  that  lerlalatlon  draU 
Ing  with  these  aubjecti  hu  been  intro- 
duced, but  that  there  la  no  way  under 
the  rules  of  the  Houae  whereby  the  mi- 
nority Republican  Mcmbeia  of  Congress 
can  compel  the  majority  Democratic 
membership  of  Congress  to  report  any  of 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  Congreaa 
for  a  vote. 

It  Is  true,  a  discharge  petition  may  be 
filed  at  the  Speaker's  deak.  This  meana 
that  If  a  majoi'lty  of  the  Members— 
218 — sign  this  discharge  petition,  the 
committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred 
la  relieved  of  further  consideration  of 
that  bill  and  It  then  comea  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote  under  thla  discharge  rule. 
Here,  agnln,  the  minority  party  la 
atymicd,  »lnce  wc  only  have  189  Repub- 
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llcan  Members  In  the  House,  and  muat 
have  help  from  the  Demooratlc  member- 
ihlp  in  order  to  obtain  th*  necessary  218 
signatures. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  la  that 
the  present  Democratic  majority  has  the 
votes  and  the  authority  to  either  permit 
legislation  to  come  before  Congress  for 
a  vote,  or  to  bury  it,  as  they  see  fit,  and 
the  respon.sibillty  for  failure  to  report 
out  legislation  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  demobilization  rests  sciuarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  present  Democratic 
administration. 


Dack  to  Slavery 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR3SENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  I.Ilchigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  message  of  Pre.^^ident  Tru- 
man to  the  Congress  of  September  6  was 
the  second  longest  message  ever  ad- 
dressed to  tho  Congress  by  any  Presi- 
dent. Its  18  000  words  were  couched  in 
such  adroit  phrasing  and  encompassed  so 
comprehensive  a  program  of  socializa- 
tion that  It  has  taken  many  days  and 
much  study  to  penetrat;  Its  obscurity 
and  to  single  out  from  the  plea.sant 
phraseology  those  hlddm  threats  to 
American  freedom  which  It  so  unfortu- 
nately contains. 

There  are  21  points  In  t!ils  message.  I 
do  not  Intend  In  the  short  time  available 
to  me  to  dl.scuss  each  one  of  them  point 
by  point.  Rather  would  I  warn  against 
the  generalities,  the  fancies,  the  vagaries, 
the  utter  lack  of  specific  and  Informative 
detail  In  this  message,  and  dlscuSH  the 
results  we  may  expect  from  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  as  the  President 
requests. 

Certainly  those  portions  of  the  me.tsngo 
requesting  adequate  provision  for  return- 
ing veterans  are  beyond  controversy.  No 
one  will  question  either  ttie  necessity  or 
the  JUNtlce  of  providing  In  the  fullest  for 
the  physical  and  mental  rehabilitation, 
thetduciitlonnl  nnd  economic  opportuni- 
ties, and  other  measures  necessary  for 
the  proper  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
of  our  fljthting  men.  Nnvcrlhelesa.  wo 
owe  also  to  those  men  thi;  hope  and  the 
promlae  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 
Their  eomradr.'*  have  not  died:  they 
thcm.iclves  have  not  endured  suflcring 
and  hardship  amid  the  hr>rrors  of  battle 
In  order  to  promote  their  own  enslave- 
ment. They  did  not  go  ,o  war  for  so- 
cialism; they  went  to  war  for  American- 
Ism.  They  fought  for  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom and  faith  in  the  dignity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, To  create  behind  their  backs  a 
blind  and  coercive  state  to  rob  them  of 
their  rlfthts  as  free  Amorlcan  cltlsons 
would  be  to  deal  them  a  cowardly  and 
falthlrs.s  blow.  They  have  faced  the 
enemy  with  the  determined  courage, 
moral  and  physical  stamina,  the  hardi- 
hood and  manliness  of  free  men.  Yet 
th?y  are  powrrle.<<s  and  defenseless 
against  those  who  would  betray  them  at 


home:  those  who  would  cast  over  their 
future  the  pall  of  hopelessneaa.  the  dread. 
dead  miasma  of  socialism. 

But  aa  our  sons  and  brothers  went  out 
to  fight  for  total  freedom,  we  here  at 
home  put  aside  all  personal  considera- 
tions to  devote  ourselves  to  the  tasks  of 
total  war  for  total  freedom.  We  who 
have  performed  the  civilian  duties — In 
the  fields  and  In  the  factories  and  In 
the  offices  of  the  Nation — have  not  freely 
made  our  lesser  sacrifices  In  order  to 
establish  socialism.  We.  too.  like  those 
who  have  gone  forth  to  fight,  have  deter- 
mined in  our  hearts  that  the  close  of  war 
would  find  us  as  free  and  Independent  as 
we  were  before.  We  temporarily  sus- 
pended our  Bill  of  Rights  to  fight  a  ruth- 
less and  desperate  enemy  who  would 
have  enslaved  us.  We  did  not  tempo- 
rarily yield  our  Bill  of  Rights  so  some 
enemy  here  at  home  might  destroy  our 
free  government. 

Americanism,  the  experimental  prom- 
ise of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  be- 
come the  great  accomplished  fact  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Our  generations  have 
known  the  greatest  prosperity,  the  great- 
est physical  comforts,  the  highest  wages. 
the  grestest  and  most  evenly  destributed 
physical  wealth,  the  most  expanded  lux- 
uries of  any  people  in  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  have  known  de- 
pression and  hardship.  We  have  known 
wars— other  peoples'  wars.  Yet  we  have 
proved  in  peace  that  depressions  in  a  free 
economy  can  be  assuaged  and  softened 
not  by  blind  buncllng  government,  but 
only  by  ever  greater  and  more  expanding 
freedom.  We  have  seen  that  In  war  the 
combined  treachery  and  slave  power  of 
our  totalitarian  enemies  was  nothing 
compared  to  thr  overwhelming  avalanche 
of  machines,  foodstuffs,  and  materiel 
which  rumbled  down  to  the  fields  of  bat- 
tle from  the  mountalntop  of  freedom. 
Crushed  in  their  valleys  of  oppression, 
tyrannical  marauders  lie  a  dreadful 
example  of  bankrupt  hope.s— a  compel- 
ling reminder  to  the  free  men  and  women 
of  America, 

These  broken  peoples  once  fed  their 
self-esteem  in  the  vain  glory  of  an  aggres- 
sive state.  Their  pride  was  In  the  na- 
tion's pride.  The Ir  prnblems  were  In  the 
nation's  problems.  Thrlr  Jobs  were  In 
the  state's  Jobs.  Their  wishes  were 
formed  and  bounded  by  the  state's  wishes. 
Divided  among  themselves  In  bitter 
hatreds  they  united  themselves  In  slavery. 

Intent  on  usurance  of  Indlvldusl  se- 
curity, those  deluded  peoples  never 
formed  the  habit  of  freedom.  They  In- 
stinct ively  turned  to  a  leader  to  solve 
their  pioljlems  which  in  this  country  in- 
dependent cltiiena  themselves  face. 

There  was  no  deaire  of  the  majority  of 
those  Individuals  to  assume  their  own  re- 
sponsibilities; they  turned  to  a  mystic 
superman  to  bear  their  burdens  for  them. 
In  seeking  this  relief  from  personal  re- 
sponsibility they  gave  up  the  priceless 
privilege  of  Individual  Independence, 
The  state  which  would  provide  them  Jobs 
would  also  tell  them  where  to  work,  when 
to  work,  and  at  what  wages.  The  leader 
would  would  soothe  economic,  social,  and 
political  fears  had  to  find  a  reason  for 
them.  The  reasons  Hitler  found  re- 
sulted In  the  persecution  of  the  minori- 
ties In  Germany ;  the  adoption  of  a  policy 


of  conquest  and  aggression,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  mass  loyalty  without  right  of 
question,  or  question  of  right.  In  the 
United  States  we  had  the  same  technique 
In  the  nuturing  of  class  and  sectioned 
hatreds,  fears,  and  prejudices. 

The  Nazis  who  clicked  their  hetls  and 
threw  out  his  chest  during  the  temporary 
trlunrph  of  Germans  arms  Is  today  a 
beaten  and  abject  derelict,  helpless  and 
hopeless  amid  the  devastated  cities  and 
Industries  of  a  vanished  state.  The 
brutal  Jap  who  delighted  in  his  wanton 
cruelties  now  cravenly  begs  for  mercy. 
Had  these  countries  possessed  a  true  in- 
dependent citizenship  to  exert  influence 
over  government,  rather  than  citizens 
content  to  be  the  slaves  of  their  govern- 
ments; had  the  citizen  of  those  nations 
been  able  to  express  his  free  opinion; 
to  seek  his  own  job  without  govern- 
mental decree;  had  he  read  the  dissent- 
ing opinions  of  free  newspapers;  had  he 
himself  respected  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  rights  of  minorities;  had  he  been  per- 
mitted to  join  a  free  labor  union;  had  he 
preserved  within  himself  that  sobering 
respect  for  the  inviolable  right  of  man- 
kind to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
The  free  citizens  of  a  peaceful  Germany 
might  even  now  be  walking  in  the  paths 
of  art  and  Industry  warmed  and  heart- 
ened by  the  good  will  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  The  Japanese  might  still  be 
forging  forward  In  a  friendly  world  In- 
stead of  being  defeated  and  broken. 

The  Axis  peoples  chose  the  other 
course.  They  would  not  solve  their  prob- 
lems among  themselves  In  the  demo- 
cratic way.  They  invoked  a  leader  and 
a  blind  state  to  regiment  all  into  fancied 
security  and  Into  slavery  at  the  same 
stroke.  Over  and  above  the  Individual 
they  placed  a  superstate  by  whose  decree 
all  problems  would  be  solved  and  whoso 
command  all  must  obey. 

We  in  thi.s  Nation  now  face  this  test. 
Problem  will  mount  upon  problem.  All 
of  us  as  a  nation  and  each  of  us  as  an 
individual  must  foce  possible  unemploy- 
ment, temporary  dislocation  In  our  econ- 
omy, the  hsaards  of  wind  and  weather. 
Throu(»liout  the  vast  network  of  Jobs 
nnd  callings  and  professions  which  com- 
prise our  economy  some  will  temporarily 
forge  ahead:  others  will  temporarily  fall 
behind.  Medicine,  psychiatry,  blochrm- 
I.Htry.  and  surgery  will  never  completely 
eradlcBte  all  disease  and  all  surr«<rlng. 
The  risks  of  business  are  not  ever  to  be 
weighted  all  on  our  side.  All  the  Jobs  In 
the  Nation  will  not  at  all  tlmea  be  pleas- 
ant. Not  every  life  will  attain  that  dig- 
nity and  greatness  to  which  we  all  may 
aspire,  and  some  achieve.  Yet  funda- 
mental In  the  course  of  this  Nation,  r\m- 
ning  straight  on  Into  Its  ever-expanding 
future  Is  tho  sustaining  principle  that 
our  Government  Is  the  servant  and  not 
the  master  of  the  citizen. 

If  at  any  time  we  depart  from  this 
fundamental  so  far  u  to  ask  from  otur 
Government  the  favors  of  a  aervant  from 
a  master,  then  Just  so  far  do  we  depart 
from  the  bailo  reason  of  our  greatness, 
and  by  that  much  dim  the  hopes  of  aue- 
ceedlng  genrraiiona.  If  In  our  desire  to 
see  high  employment  we  Inveat  the  power 
In  tho  state  to  compel  It.  we  become  Nrfi 
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with  outmrvtched  patmR  before  A  ca- 
'"^-^•ciovw  nmitrr  The  Oovrrnmrnt  can 
have  nothins  to  irtvc  vinlcM  it  fltKt  tRkes 
ftwmjr.  It  takes  money  and  material  poji- 
■antcmi  from  nno.  und  In  thr  rIvIrk  nf 
that  monry  to  another  rob^  thr  r«Ttplrnt 
of  hia  fr«odom.  hh  Independence,  and  his 
opportunity.  Government  cannot  create 
Job*  unlraj  government  becomes  the 
daapotlc  ruler  of  all  society.  If  govern- 
ment provides  the  Jobs,  then  It  will  al50 
provide  orders.  Like  Nnal  Oermany.  le- 
bor  will  work  whenever,  wherever,  and 
at  whatever  wages  government  may  die- 
tale.  Oone  will  be  the  free  decLslon  of  an 
Independent  citizen  to  take  this  job  and 
not  that  one. 

These  are  not  corij-ctures.  We  have 
had  the  experience.  We  know.  To  win 
this  war  we  subjected  ourselves  to  ju.st 
such  regimentation  as  I  have  described. 
Pamillar  now  to  men  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  65  is  the  registration  card — to  be 
carried  at  all  times,  to  be  displayed  to 
any  police  officer  on  demand,  and  not  to 
be  forgotten  in  the  bureau  drawer  on 
pain  of  fine  or  Imprisonment.  Men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  65.  and  many 
American  women  now  know  what  It 
means  to  be  compelled  to  get  Govern- 
ment permission,  releases,  and  letters  of 
transferral.  before  quitting  one  job  and 
taking  another.  Housewives  now  know 
the  meaning  of  Government  dictation  as 
to  whet  we  may  eat  and  what  we  may 
wear.  Our  fighting  sons  and  brothers 
know  the  meaning  of  regimentation. 
Those  of  as  who  own  automobiles  have 
known  what  It  means  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  police  along  the  roads  to  spy 
on  our  traveling. 

Stripped  of  the  reassuring  words  of 
President  Truman,  words  carefully  in- 
serted to  ease  the  fears  of  those  who 
would  resist  the  socialization  of  America, 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  pro- 
poses a  high  arch  of  legislation  through 
which,  unless  we  study  it  well,  socialism 
may  parade  In  triumph  over  American 
independence.  That  Is  the  challenge  to 
us  all. 

By  every  possible  device  we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  assure  the  fullest 
possible  employment.  But  we  must  do 
it  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  endanger  our 
personal  independence,  our  free  econ- 
omy, aiMi  our  free  government. 


Lanham  Act  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  19,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
servicemen  are  perturbed  over  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Lanham  Act  funds  for  nursery 
schools  in  their  respective  communities. 
Records  show  that  nearly  half  of  the 
mothers  who  have  been  sending  their 
children  to  these  schools  are  wives  of 
servicemen.  I  sincerely  trust  that  we  are 
not  going  to  add  to  the  worries  of  these 
men  about  their  families  by  an  untimely 
closing     of     these     schools.      Method^ 


Rhould  be  found  to  continue  them  beyond 
the  deadline  of  Oitnbeij  31,  which  ha« 
bi:f«n  .set  by  the  FWA  for[  their  cloning. 

I  am  Including  with  my  remtrki  a  let- 
ter received  from  a  jterylcemun.  Inas- 
much a.i  there  have  b«*«n  Instances  of 
!<ervtc«men  being  disciplined  for  writing 
CongreMmcn.  I  am  withholding  his 
name.    The  letter  rcad.Hiai*  follows; 

My  Ktttntlon  hM  been  ailed  to  a  matter 
which  ta  of  RftRt  lmtx)rt»ftcp  to  m*.  ftnd  I 
um  aur^  of  equally  grrut  lni(rx>runce  to  thuU* 
sanda  of  other  aervlcemnt. 

I  waa  inducted  into  th«iArmy  May  4  and, 
ioaamuch  a«  neither  i  ly  wije  nor  X  have  rela- 
tives to  whom  we  oould  tumi  for  living  qtiar- 
ten.  etc.,  It  waa  necessary  cor  my  wife  to  go 
to  work  to  make  a  living  for  herself  and 
our  little  son.  Therefore.]  it  wai  necessary 
to  put  the  l>oy.  who  is  4  I  years  old  and  of 
preschool  age.  Into  a  nuriery  school  which 
is  supported,  or  partially  supported,  by  Fed- 
eral funds  under  the  Lauhim  Act.  This  has 
been  a  llfesaver  for  my  wile  and  myself. 

Now,  I  understand,  however,  that  there  is 
a  poMiblltty  of  funds  belnk  discontinued  as 
of  OctotMr  31.  Very  franl^y.  I  strongly  feel 
that  these  schools  should  definitely  be  con- 
tinued, as  no  doubt  a  gieat  many  of  the 
chUdreu  cared  for  in  them  are  those  of  serv- 
icemen in  the  same  sltuatlo  i  as  myself.  And. 
Inasmuch  as  fathers  were  o  iwut  the  last  ones 
Into  the  Army,  they  are  111  ;ely  to  be  the  last 
one*  out.  particularly  undei  the  present  point 
system  of  discharges. 

Therefore.  I  seriously  ur^e  you  to  do  what- 
ever  Is  In  yoxu  power  to  cor  tlnue  these  funds 
for  this  purpoee.  I,  as  mu  :h  as  anyone  else, 
believe  In  economy  in  government,  but  hard- 
ly if  that  economy  Is  going  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  families  of  servlcen  en. 


Postmaster  General  Haiinefan  Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  (jOCHRAN 

or  iiiissouti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPflESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Septentlier  20,  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  testi- 
monial dinner  arranged  by  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis  without  regard  to  politics 
was  given  in  honor  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Haimegan,  in  St.  Louis, 
on  Tuesday,  September  18,  1945. 

Business  and  professional  men,  out- 
standing city,  State,  and  Grovernment 
officials,  regardless  of  ]x)litics.  partici- 
pated in  this  event. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
In  my  district,  Mr.  Hannegan  delivered 
an  excellent  address,  an^  &3  part  of  my 
remarks  I  include  tbatj  address,  which 
follows: 

I  wa^  especially  glad  wh^n  I  learned  that 
I  had  been  Invited  to  a  gathering  made  up 
predominantly  of  businessiiien.  As  a  visitor 
here  from  the  Nation's  Capiital.  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  chance  of  renewing  tonight  what  I 
consider  to  be  aome  very  jraluable  business 
contacts  of  the  United  Stat^  Government. 

Those  contacts  are  ydurselves.  Several 
times  in  the  past  few  weeJ(s  I  iiave  had  op- 
portunities Just  like  this,  U3\  speak  to  business 


groups.     And   I   like   it.     I 


along  witli  tbem.  I  find  tbiat  It  is  possible 
In  America  for  business  ard  government  to 
speak  the  same  language- -without  an  in- 
terpreter. And  after  all  ttie  things  we  hear 
In  political  campaigns,  yo\i  know,  that  can 
be  a  very  pleasmg  discover] . 


find   tbat   I   get 


Tou  butlnoasmen  value  your  oontBrta  with 
other  bualnMsmen.  They  arc  good  tor  your 
bualnsM.  That  ta  one  of  the  ways  you  get 
along  In  the  world, 

Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  believe  con- 
tact with  builnMsman  U  good  for  guvern- 
ment,  too.  I  believe  It  la  one  of  the  ways  for 
goT«rnment  to  get  along.  I  believe  making 
nnd  keeping  up  oontaot  Is  the  way  for  gov- 
ernment to  ftl  along  with  industry,  with 
Inbor,  with  the  farmer  It  is  the  way  Amerl- 
caiui  in  all  walks  of  life  get  along  with  each 
other  and  with  the  world.  And  the  admin- 
istration of  government  with  which  I  happen 
to  t)e  aaaoclated  does  not  Intend  to  be  an 
exception  to  t..tB  rule. 

Now,  as  a  spokesman  comlns  among  you 
from  that  far-off,  mysterious  world  known 
In  the  newspapers  as  "government  circles." 
I  want  to  take  up  and  dlspoee  of  one  question 
right  at  the  outset. 

The  question,  which  I  have  been  asked  on 
several  occasions,  is  this: 

"Is  President  Truman  going  to  the  right 
or  the  left?" 

I  want  to  give  the  answer  before  It  Is  asked 
here.  Then,  If  you  should  get  Into  conversa- 
tion with  your  friends  after  this  meeting,  and 
they  get  to  talking  politics,  and  someone 
should  ask  you  that  question,  "Is  Truman 
going  right  or  left?"  you  can  say  that  you 
have  the  answer  to  that  one  on  authority  di- 
rect from  "government  circles."  And  here  is 
the  answer: 

President  Truman  has  never  troubled  him- 
self about  whether  he  Is  moving  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left.  The  State  of  Mlsaourl  has 
never  been  a  good  breeding  ground  for  the 
kind  of  Ideologlee  that  produce  those  terms. 
Here  we  guide  ourselves  by  an  Ideology  called 
common  sense,  and  Harry  Truman,  who  has 
always  bttn  one  of  us.  Is  generously  gifted 
with  that  good  common  sense,  that  Ameri- 
can common  sense,  which  accounts  for  the 
greatness  of  this  State  and  this  Nation. 

In  tackling  the  problems  of  the  Nation, 
each  one  as  It  arises.  In  reaching  a  decision 
and  then  acting  on  it.  Harry  Truman  makes 
it  a  point  to  guide  himself  by  the  answer  to 
only  one  question — and  he  Is  verj',  very  par- 
ticular about  that  one  question.  It  is  not 
"Am  I  going  right  or  left?"  but  "Am  I  going 
right  or  wrong?" 

The  fact  Is  that  those  terms,  "right"  and 
"left,"  In  the  political  or  economic  sense,  have 
never  been  applicable  to  what  goes  on  in  this 
modern  democracy  of  America.  On  the  road 
that  we  have  traveled  since  1776  those  sign- 
posts cannot  be  used.  They  are  Old  World 
language.  They  have  been  applied  to  the 
politics  of  European  countries  with  large 
parties  at  the  extreme  right,  or  the  extreme 
left,  or  both,  and  with  many  shades,  many 
other  parties,  in-between. 

In  some  of  these  countries  the  extreme 
right  has  meant  fascism.  In  others  the  ex- 
treme left  has  meant  communism.  And  a 
trend  to  right  or  left  has  meant  a  trend  to- 
ward one  or  the  other  of  those  extremes. 

Now,  in  America — thank  God — we  have  no 
major  party  of  either  fascism  or  communism. 
True,  we  have  a  few  "fringes.**  In  any  coun- 
try of  a  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  million  peo- 
ple you  are  bound  to  find  a  few  citizens  at 
those  extremes.  America  does  not  let  the 
eccentricities  of  these  people  Interfere  with 
their  right  to  speak  and  assemble.  But  for 
all  sane  and  reasonable  political  ptirposes  we 
are  a  nation  with  a  two-party  system.  We 
have,  as  major  parties,  only  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

What  the  one  represents  is  not  commu- 
nism. What  the  other  represents  is  not 
fascism.  And  to  bandy  charges  of  commu- 
nism and  fascism  back  and  forth  among  sane 
and  reasonable  Americans  Is  not  only  to 
speak  In  error;  I  believe  It  is  something  worse 
than  that;  I  believe  it  Is  being  \m-Amerlcan. 

I  have  often  thoujfht  I  would  like  to  ask 
these  people  who  Insist  on  seeing  trends  to- 
ward communism  or  fascism  in  everything 
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w(i  (In,  who  try  to  Bcara  theti  fellow  citirena 
by  domnnding  to  know,  for  fxnmplt,  whither 
daylight  saving  it  an  insidious  move  to  tha 
right,  or  a  prooUmatinn  letilng  a  date  for 
Thanksgiving  oelebrntlnn  la  a  alnlater  step 
to  the  left^I  would  like  to  iwk  such  people 
thli  quMtlon: 

Under  a  government  of  eltiier  the  extreme 
left  or  the  extreme  right,  tiere  la  no  fre« 
prcse.  Now,  looking  back  lu  our  own  hti- 
tory.  would  you  any  that  Thomas  Jeffprion's 
victory  in  the  struggle  for  n  free  press  In 
America  was  a  victory  for  the  left  or  the 
rirrht?  Where  did  Jefferson  take  us?  lu 
which  direction? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  when  Jef- 
ferson won  a  free  press  for  America  he  won 
n  victory  for  democracy,  which  is  neither  left 
nor  right.  Other  advances  huve  been  made 
by  our  democracy  since  JefTorson's  time, 
other  vital  decisions  have  be«'n  made,  other 
stru(^glcs  won,  which  have  taken  u^  neither 
to  left  nor  right,  but  stralgh ;  ahead  on  the 
long  upward  climb,  the  way  we  are  going 
today  toward  an  even  better,  ever  more 
secure  and  wholesome  life  for  our  people. 

It  Is  unbecoming  an  American  citizen,  It 
seems  to  me,  to  hold  In  such  low  esteem 
that  democracy  in  which  he  places  his  own 
faith  as  to  plaster  any  greiit  sector  of  it 
with  undemocratic  labels,  totalitarian  labels 
which  are  suited  only  to  the  uses  of  govern- 
ments less  enlightened,  lesfi  perfect,  than 
the  form  that  our  forefatheri  gave  us. 

But  I  think  the  question  thU  you  men  who 
nre  In  business  would  like  t5  ask  Is  of  an- 
other kind.  I  think  you  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  admlnlatratlor.  of  President 
Truman  Is  going  to  assist  you  to  the  limit 
in  your  own  function  of  pro<luclng  material 
goods,  performing  needed  services,  creating 
Jobs  for  others,  and  making  a  legitimate 
profit. 

The  answer  to  that  ques;lon  Is  ^n  un- 
quallOed  yes.  'To  the  limit"  consistent  with 
good  government  in  time  of  iseace,  which,  as 
you  know.  Is  a  time  of  leas  Federal  control 
than  In  war.  It  Is  a  time  of  less  regulation, 
less  Government  In  business,  lower  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  easement  of  taxes. 
It  Is  a  time  to  expand  clvUlim  markets  and 
to  create  trade,  profits,  and  Jobs  In  private 
Industry. 

But  that  "limit  consistent  with  good 
peacetime  government"  needi.  further  defini- 
tion. 

Now,  you  will  recall  that  back  In  1933. 
when  a  Democratic  administration  took 
over,  conditions  In  America  called  for  dras- 
tic, emergency  action.  Americans  In  all 
walks  of  life,  business  Included,  wanted 
Government  to  act  because  we  had  splraled 
down  Into  a  crisis,  the  worst  peacetime  sit- 
uation In  our  history.  We  were  a  sick  Na- 
tion. We  needed  strong  medicine.  And  we 
got  It  from  the  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt.  At  the  time,  he  called  It  "the 
New  Detil." 

Well,  what  of  today?  How  does  this  Amer- 
ica of  1945  compare  with  the  America  of 
1933? 

Today  we  are  neither  sick  nor  weak. 
Against  our  late  enemies  we  have  proved  our 
strength  and  won.  Against  insecurity  at 
home,  our  people  are  now  protected  by  cer- 
tain advances  which  our  democracy  has  made 
since  1933,  certain  social  gains  which  the 
American  people — management  as  well  as 
labor — do  not  Intend  to  give  up. 

We  need  no  more  strong  medicine.  And 
we  are  getting  none.  In  his  recent  message 
to  Congress.  President  Truman  has  outlined 
a  program  for  meeting  and  solving  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  that  face  us  in  the  wake  of 
war.  Those  recommendations  simply  point 
the  way  for  business,  for  industry,  for  labor, 
working  together,  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
aary  change-over  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

All  the  world  knows  the  kind  of  Job  that 
cur  Industries  did  In  building  up  America's 
military  power,  in  a  short  time,  military 
power   that   knew   no   equal   by   any   other 


nation  in  history,  That  was  a  mngniflcont 
job.  It  required  the  utmost  effort,  the  ut- 
most patriotism,  of  both  labor  and  managt- 
ment.  It  showed  what  wa  Amerioans  could 
do,  And  It  Is  my  conviction  thnt  nn  Indua- 
trial  ayatem  capable  of  performing  the  mir- 
acles that  we  can  credit  to  our  own  indus- 
tries In  meeting  thr  problems  of  war  la  cer- 
tainly capable  of  readjusting,  of  going  ahead 
to  meet  and  aolve  the  problems  of  peace. 

Now,  while  he  gave  full  weight  to  the  tem- 
porary difficulties  of  reconversion.  President 
Truman  had  this  to  say  about  the  basic  eco- 
nomic situation  of  our  country  today— I 
quote: 

"Let  me  emphasise  that  there  will  be  no 
reason  for  undue  timidity,  A  vast  backlog 
of  orders  may  soon  make  possible  the  great- 
est peacetime  Industrial  activity  that  we  have 
ever  seen." 

That  Is  a  view  I  ahare  with  him.  And  I 
am  an  optlml&t  not  only  In  view  of  these 
orders  that  you  business  men  and  women  will 
have  to  fill,  but  also  In  my  faith  in  your 
ability  to  work  with  lat>or  toward  the  goal  of 
peacetime  prosperity  Just  as  you  worked  to- 
gether In  building  America's  wartime  might. 

The  whole  program  outlined  In  this  mes- 
sage of  President  Truman  is  based  on  that 
same  hopefulness.  We  see  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities ahead  for  America  if  America  does 
not  muff  the  opportunity  now.  And  we  are 
resolved  that  she  shall  not  do  so.  We  are 
resolved  that  the  American  people — all  of 
them — are  going  to  get  this  chance  to  win 
their  security.  That  security  will  be  for  all 
who  want  to  earn  It.  We  are  resolved  that 
our  citizens  should  now  enjoy  the  right  to 
prosper,  each  in  accordance  with  his  abili- 
ties. 

That— you  and  I  are  agreed — la  the  Ameri- 
can way. 


It  Is  important  that  the  pregreM  of  damo- 
bltiaation  bt  noted,  rort  Dlx,  for  tnatanoe. 
waa  eat  up  to  handle  1.700  aepnratera  per  day. 
On  Bepttmber  a  (VJ-dny)  l,ftg7  enlisted  men 
and  Wnoa  nnd  300  otnoera  were  dtacharged. 
or  a  total  of  1,737,  AfUrward  a  goal  of  3,000 
•eparatiuns  dally  waa  i«t,  with  theia  reaulu: 


Demobiliiation  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  a  report  on  demobilization  of 
Army  personnel  made  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
by  a  subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  In  view  of  the 
interest  in  this  subject,  in  Congress,  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  hope  that  the 
report  will  prove  helpful: 

REPORT    BY    StJBCOMMrmE    ON    DEMOBH-IZATION 

at  fort  dix,  n.  j..  and  fort  devens,  mass, 

September  24,  1945. 
To   the   Chairman,   Committee   on   Military 
Affairs : 

Demobilization  is  proceeding  well  ahead  of 
schedule,  both  at  Fort  Dix  and  at  Fort  Devens. 
Separations  personnel  at  both  bases  obviously 
are  bending  every  effort  to  cope  with  their 
huge  and  growing  task.  The  enthusiasm  and 
determination  with  which  they  are  working 
are  very  commendable. 

Administrative  personnel  at  both  establLsh- 
ments  gave  their  fullest  cooperation  to  the 
subcommittee  and  showed  a  desire  to  bene- 
fit from  any  suggestions  which  may  be 
advanced  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

The  subcommittee  confines  itself  In  this 
report  to  a  summary  of  the  progress  noted 
and  to  certain  recommendations.  In  view  of 
the  complete  coverage  given  to  the  full  com- 
mittee on  demobilization  by  spokesmen  for 
the  War  Department,  details  on  processing 
will  not  be  described  herein. 
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Increases  on  Srptember  14  and  15  are  cred- 
ited to  double  shifts,  which  later  had  to  be 
given  up  by  exhausted  personnel.  By  Sep- 
tember 19.  however,  additional  personnel  had 
been  made  available  by  training  and  other- 
wise and  the  post  again  went  on  a  double 
shift.  New  goals  set  by  separation  center 
officers  and  personnel  are  4.000  enlisted  men 
and  Wacs  and  500  officers.  The  post  already 
has  achieved  the  rate  of  separation  set  up 
for  December,  and  hopes  to  reach  the  new 
goals  by  the  end  of  September. 

The  subcommittee  feels  that  It  should  point 
out  that  some  of  the  facilities  at  Port  Dlx 
appear  poorly  adapted  to  the  enormous  task 
being  done  there,  and  it  Is  felt  that  the 
workers  are  accordingly  handicapped. 

Port  Devens  waa  originally  scheduled  to 
handle  350  separations  dally.  The  program 
was  then  stepped  up  to  535  dally  In  Srptem- 
ber with  a  gradual  increase  to  1.740  in  De- 
cember. On  September  2.  63  officers  and  539 
enlisted  men  were  discharged.  Prom  Sep- 
tember 13  to  31,  the  numbers  are  as  follows: 
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It  will  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  two  and 
one-half  men  are  found  necessary  to  carry  on 
all  of  the  functions  Incidental  to  the  dis- 
charge of  one  man  per  day;  one  and  one-half 
of  these  being  required  for  the  actual  proc- 
essing of  records,  for  counseling,  for  medical 
examinations,  and  other  details  of  separa- 
tions. 

At  this  point  It  is  important  that  we 
note  another  factor.  The  number  of  men 
received  at  both  posts  is  increasing  faster 
than  the  number  of  separations.  For  Sep- 
tember, Fort  Devens  processed  to  September 
21  a  total  of  1,282  officers  and  11,499  enlisted 
men.  But  there  were  received  a  total  of 
1,579  officers  and  17,102  enlisted  men.  In 
other  words,  despite  the  highly  creditable 
achievements  of  separation  personnel  at  both 
posts,  there  is  a  growing  backlog  of  men 
awaiting  separation  from  the  service.  The 
end  of  hostilities  and  increased  shipments 
from  overseas  have  meant  that  men  are  ar- 
riving at  separation  centers  in  excess  of  an- 
ticipations and  preparations. 

The  result  is  a  constantly  increasing  time 
lag  before  new  arrivals  can  be  discharged. 
The  actual  process  of  separation  is  a  well- 
executed  one  which  requires  no  more  than 
48  hours.  But  men  are  now  waiting  several 
days  at  these  posts  before  they  can  be^in 
the  separation  process.  The  restilt  quite 
naturally  is  not  conducive  to  high  morale 
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In  m«n  who  have  been  led  to  anticipate  dis- 
charge Immediately  upon  arriving  at  a  sepa- 
nMotx  center. 

Remedies  Inunediately  suggest  themselves. 
It  was  stated  by  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  Rodes  at 
Dix  and  Brig.  Gen.  W.  C.  Crane  at  Devens 
that  their  number  one  need  is  for  additional 
trained  personnel.  Workers  are  now  being 
trained  at  both  stations  but  losses  of  key 
personnel  through  the  point  system  or 
through  discharges  for  age  make  serioxis  In- 
roads Into  the  sepcuratlon  organisation. 

It  Is  strongly  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee that  a  wide-scale  training  pro- 
gram, using  low-point  men  for  trainees,  be 
undertaken  by  the  War  EJepartment  imme- 
dlaiely  to  meet  this  sericus  problem.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  success  of  the  demobili- 
zation program  may  bs  Jeopardized  and  its 
progress  stalled  for  months  If  the  present 
lack  of  personnel  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Administrative  personnel  state  that  tiiey 
bave  found  it  more  desirable  to  use  Army 
personnel  in  the  work  of  demobilization.  It 
requires  long  hours  and  goes  on  7  days  a 
wetk.  Civil-service  regulations  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  continuous  separations. 

Additional  separation  centers  or  expand- 
ed facilities  at  present  centers  are  an  obvious 
necessity.  The  flow  of  men  into  the  separa- 
tion centers  will  increase  sharply  in  the 
months  ahead,  and  there  must  b«  facilities  to 
accommodate  them  as  well  as  personnel  to 
process  their  discharges. 

As  the  subcommittee  has  pointed  out.  a 
backlog  of  several  thousand  men  are  await- 
ing discharges  at  these  stations.  They  rep- 
resent men  shipped  to  the  center  in  excess 
of  its  capacity  for  demobilization.  At  Fort 
Devens  when  men  are  received  they  are  now 
immediately  furloughed  to  their  homes  until 
the  time  when  it  is  estimated  they  can  be 
started  on  the  48-hour  demobilization  proc- 
ess. This  is  highly  commendable.  The  al- 
ternative is  to  hold  men  at  the  station  for 
9.  8.  or  10  days  awaiting  discharge,  with  re- 
;  sultant  dissatisfaction  and  unrest.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  other  centers  follow  this 
custom  of  Port  Devens. 

A  frequent  source  of  trouble  to  men  being 
discharged  Is  faulty  records.  Despite  the 
fact  that  records  are  checked  before  the  men 
are  shipped  from  overseas,  some  men  arrive 
at  the  separation  centers  without  records  or 
with  Incomplete  or  Inaccurate  records.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  soldier  and  from  that 
of  the  War  Department,  complete  and  cor- 
rect records  are  extremely  Important. 

The  sutx^onixnlttee  observed  that  men  with 
faulty  records  at  Fort  Dix  were  scratched 
(ptUIed  out  of  processing  line)  and  diverted 
through  a  special  section  where  records  are 
corrected,  or  where  temporary  records  are 
provided  if  corrections  cannot  be  made.  This 
resuTts  in  delays  which  may  detain  the  sol- 
dier 3  days  cr  even  more  than  a  week.  It 
causes  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  men 
so  affected. 

At  Dev3ns  men  with  -faulty  records  are  al- 
lowed to  continue  In  line.  Efforts  are  made 
to  clear  up  their  records  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinuous demobilization  process,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  temporary  records  are  pro- 
vided, and  the  soldier  receives  his  discharge 
without  being  delayed. 

It  is  probable  that  greater  accuracy  re- 
sults from  the  D!x  method,  but  there  Is  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  subcommittee  that  It  is 
the  preferable  method.  The  Devens  method 
causes  less  confusion,  and  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  separatees. 

The  subcommittee  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  expediting  the 
process  of  separation  in  every  way  possible. 
The  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward 
the  Nation's  Military  Establishment  will  defi- 
nitely be  iniltienced  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  Job  is  done.  Confidence  in  the  country's 
peacetime  military  organization  may  stand 
CM*  fall  on  such  factors  as  speed  of  demobiliza- 
tion. The  subcommittee  states  again  that 
lack  of  trained  personnel  and  of  adequate  fa- 
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St.  Lawrenc!  Seaway 


EXTENSION  O:!'  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ANDREW 


or  wiscdNsiN 
DJ  THE  HOUoB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septeriber  24,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  ^r.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  re  marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  includ ;  a  news  item  pub- 
lished in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember 17.  and  an  ed  torial  published  in 
the  Capital  Times.  Ma  dison.  Wis.,  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1945.  Both  items  pertain  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  sea^i  ray. 

{Prom  the  Milwaukee  f^^is.)  Journal  of  Sep- 
tember n,  19451 


J.  BIEMILLER 


MILWAtnCEZ OPPOSmOH 


PaOJECT    H/  S    VALUE 


President  Truman  is 


to   favor  construction   of   the   St.   Lav^rence 


TO     SEAWAY      PROVES 


the   sixth   President 


five  Great  Lakes  to 
as  has  been  true  for 


seaway  to  open  up  the 

large  ocean  ships.     Yet 

30  years,  selfish  opponebts  of  the  waterway 

are  deriding  the  project  and  trying  to  prove 

that  it  is  fantastic. 

The  very  opposition  df  Interests  that  view 
the  seaway  as  competitive  should  convince 
most  people  that  it  Is 
not.  why  do  the  railwayfe.  and  persons  inter 
ested  solely  in  New  York  as  a  harbor,  and 
others   who   have   a   pe 'sonal    interest   else 
where,  fear  the  seawayl 

Of  course  it  Is  practical  and  It  will  Im- 
measurably facilitate  tride  between  the  en- 
tire Middle  West  and  fc  reign  markets.  The 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  :  s  the  necessary  con- 
clusion of  a  process  thai  began  in  1679  when 
La  SaUe  built  the  Griiin,  first  commercial 
ship  on  the  Great  Lake: ,  Just  above  Niagara 
Falls,  and  sailed  hU  6(l-foot.  45-ton  vessel 
to  Green  Bay  for  a  load  of  furs. 

Here  In  the  Great  Lakes  lies  half  the  fresh 
water  of  the  world;  the  area  contains  great 
cities  and  rich  mines  and  fine  farms.  For 
265  years  there  has  beer  commerce  on  these 
lakes.  For  more  than  :  00  years  ships  have 
sailed  from  lake  ports  t(  i  Europe.  A  brigan- 
tlne  sailed  from  Clevel  md  to  Liverpool  In 
18*4.  Ten  years  later,  the  first  ship  sailed 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  deep  water,  berthing 
at  Stavanger.  Norway.  As  early  as  1867  a 
vessel  carried  14.000  buiihels  of  wheat  from 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  Liverpool. 

Now.  after  a  century  a '  commerce  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  deep  witcr,  only  comp>ara- 
tively  small  ships  can  n|ake  the  trip.  They 
come  to  us  chiefly  from  Itorway.  Holland,  and 
England.  But  the  millidns  of  Americans  and 
Canadians  in  the  heart  if  the  continent  de- 
mand and  deserve  completion  of  the  deep- 
ened waterway.  It  is  a|tno6t  criminal  that 
selfish  interests  in  Conj^ess  have  been  able 
to  block  this  progress  thipugh  adminifiuralion 
after  administration.       | 

IFi-om    the   Madison    (Wis.)    Capitol   Times, 
of  September  20,  1945 1 

THE  ST.  ULVntXH  ex  SEAWAT 

In  view  of  the  economic  problems  with 
which    the   country   is    ximronted.   lue   St. 


Lawrence  seaway  project,  which  will  be 
brought  up  again  In  Congress  this  year,  as- 
sumes a  peculiar  significance. 

It  is  a  most  timely  reminder  of  our  failure 
as  a  nalion  to  utilize  to  the  fuUest  possible 
extent  the  productive  resources  with  which 
we  are  so  richly  endowed.  Unless  we  change 
our  attitude  of  Indifference  toward  the  utili- 
zation of  these  resources  we  will  be  wasting 
ovir  human  resources  which  can  be  put  to 
work  only  if  we  make  full  use  of  our  Indus- 
trial and  natural  wealth. 

Brlefiy  stated,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  Is  a  plan  to  harness  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  for  cheap  electric  power  and  open  it  to 
deep-draft  navigation  by  removing  obstruc- 
tions which  prevent  ordinary  ocean-going 
vessels  from  reaching  the  heart  of  the  Amer- 
ican Continent.  These  obstructions  involve 
a  short  distance  of  119  miles.  Their  removal 
wiU  open  to  sea  commerce  that  pai-t  of  the 
Middle  West  which  contains  31  percent  of 
the  total  popiilatlon  of  the  United  States,  a 
territory  which  produces  over  75  percent  of 
the  steel  of  the  country,  over  73  percent  of 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  67  percent  of  the 
United  States  corn  production,  56  percent  of 
meat-packing  products,  almost  67  percent  of 
creamery  butter,  and  close  to  69  percent  of 
American  Cheddar  cheese.  In  addition  to  a 
high  percentage  of  a  number  of  ^other 
products. 

United  States  and  Canadian  engineers  haVe 
completed  surveys  showing  that  for  9421.- 
000000  the  last  remaining  obstructions  to 
deep-draft  navigation  could  be  removed  and 
a  power  plant  built  to  give  the  people  of  the 
Northeast  a  hydroelectric  development  far 
bigger  than  the  TVA.  According  to  a  recent 
article  fti  the  Nation,  with  an  annual  output 
of  electricity,  which  would  be  shared  equally 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  project 
would  be  the  biggest  In  the  world. 

The  fit.  Lawrence  seaway  project  has  been 
before  Congress  perennially  for  over  50  years. 
It  has  al.rays  been  defeated  by  the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  private  transportation  interests  and 
private  monopolistic  utilities.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  a  great  natural  resource  which  would 
prove  a  blessing  to  the  Middle  Weat  and  to 
the  Northeast  has  been  thwarted  because  t* 
threatened  powerful  private  interests. 

This  disregard  of  the  public  good  Is  espe- 
cially distressing  now  that  the  country  is 
faced  with  the  probability  of  mass  unem- 
ployment. 

The  well-being  of  all  of  us  depends  upon 
the  fullest  pcssl'ole  use  of  our  resourcaa.  We 
are  continually  hampered  In  otir  ellorts  to 
attain  this  goal  by  private  interests  which 
thrive  on  an  economics  of  scarcity. 

Full  employment,  which  means  the  full 
utilization  of  our  human  resources  and 
hence  that  of  our  physical  resource.  Is  fought 
by  powerful  groups  who  want  large  "pools" 
of  unemployed  to  depress  wages. 

The  fight  against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
against  full  employment,  against  the  exten- 
sion of  projects  like  the  TVA  to  other  areas, 
is  a  fight  against  the  undeniable  right  of  the 
people  to  make  full  use  of  the  abundant  re- 
sources with  which  this  great  country  of 
ours  is  blessed. 


Keroes  Immortal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GECa'IGE  G.  SADOWSXl 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Sevtember  24,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  most  beautilul 
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poem  written  by  the  Reverend  Father 
James  E.  Smith,  of  the  Haven  of  Our 
Lady  of  Peace,  Myrtle  Grove  Post  Office, 
Pensacola,  Fla.: 

The  war  is  over!     Peace  has  come 

To  earth,  and  people  long  distressed 
In  frenzy  dance  and  sing  and  scream 

With  Joy  that  cannot  be  suppressed. 
Their  voice  was  heard  around  the  world. 

Two  giants  of  the  centxiry. 
Whose  courage,  honor,  love  of  God 

Made  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
To  arms!     To  arms,  my  country's  men! 

In  thundering  words  was  Roosevelt's  call. 
Go  meet  the  Germans  and  the  Japs. 

Bring  to  their  knees  our  en'mles  all. 

And  Churchill  called  to  England's  men — 

Called  to  the  Empire's  anxious  horde — • 
To  fight  for  liberty  and  right; 

To  moet  the  foe  with  fire  and  sword. 
All  implements  of  peace  were  droppe4. 

Men  shouldered  arms  and  marched  away 
To  suffer,  starve  In  prison  camps. 

To  shed  their  blood  in  armed  array. 
From  each  profession,  factory,  farm 

They  flocked  to  air  and  sea  and  land 
To  halt  the  foe.  long  well  prepared — 

And  now  victorious  Allies  stand. 
The  bones  of  some  on  deserts  bleach; 

In  Jungle  graves  some  turn  to  dust; 
On  beds  of  oceans  others  He — 

An  awful  price  for  peace  that's  Just. 
Now  Roosevelt  to  his  God  has  gone — 

America's  voice  Is  silent,  hushed — 
Ard  Churchill  from  his  task  released — 

Their  work  Is  done;  the  foe  Is  crushed. 

They  turned  their  task  to  other  hands. 

To  history  they  now  belong. 
In  mankind's  heart  they  e'er  will  live. 

They  stood  for  right.    They  righted  wrong. 
Our  boys.  floWr  of  American  youth! 

Ihey  bled  and  died  to  keep  tis  free. 
In  history's  pages  they  wlU  stand; 

In  hearts  of  men  eternally. 


Fall  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  RODGERS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

McDowell  National  Bank, 
Sharon,  Pa.,  September  18.  1945. 
Hon.  R.  L.  RoDGEBS, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Re  full-employment,  S.  380. 

Deab  Me.  Roogers:  Of  course  full  employ- 
ment Is  a  nice-sounding  phrase,  and  every- 
one Is  for  It — but  some  serious  questions  arise 
if  It  Is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  easiest  and  probably  the  quickest  way 
to  accomplish  this  would  be  for  the  state 
to  take  over  all  business  and  put  everyone 
to  work,  which  would  be  some  form  of  state 
socialism. 

Another  and  better  way  would  be  for  the 
state  to  remove  itself  from  all  business,  while 
still  retaining  such  regtUatory  powers  as 
might  be  needed. 

The  production  enterprises  never  did  and 
never  will  employ  over  one-fourth  of  the 
employables;  the  balance  must  be  employed 
In  the  service  occupations.  Employed  peo- 
ple must  eat.  attend  religious  services,  and 
find  amusement,  must  have  their  require- 


ments supplied  by  restaurants,  banks,  serv- 
ice stations,  stores,  etc.  All  of  these  add 
up  to  full  employment,  but  to  the  extent 
Government  goes  Into  business,  expansion 
In  other  Unes  is  retarded. 

The  forty-odd  lending  agencies — many  of 
which  are  not  self-supporting — curtail  em- 
ployment in  banks;  Federal  Housing  opera- 
tions curtail  employment  by  private  enter- 
prises and  retard  building,  because  people 
wait  to  see  If  the  state  will  give  them  a 
home  at  less  than  cost. 

Unempl03rment  compensation  Is  now  mak- 
ing itself  felt  In  a  willingness  to  not  work, 
and  in  minority  strikes  which  throw  large 
numbers  out  of  work,  who  immediately  be- 
come eligible  for  compensation,  and  stop- 
page of  work  Is  prolonged  thereby. 

As  a  theory,  unemployment  compensation 
and  fuU  employment  are  attractive  slogans, 
but  humans  do  not  change  much,  and  we 
continually  bump  our  noses  against  the  facts 
of  life. 

What  everyone  needs  now  Is  a  "green  light" 
to  go  ahead,  even  though  we  need  a  police- 
man and  a  semaphore  to  stop  the  reckless 
and  ruthless.  Laws  wUl  not  provide  em- 
ployment, which  would  come  quickly  if  the 
controls  were  favorable.  Business  and  labor 
both  need  controls,  but  not  bounties. 
Yours  sincerely. 

H.  B.  McDowell. 


Britain's  Jersey  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VIRGIL  CHAPMAN 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  CHAPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks,  I  insert  an 
editorial  entitled  "Britain's  Jersey  Act," 
written  by  Tom  R.  Underwood  for  the 
Lexington  Herald.  Lexington.  Ky.,  and 
published  in  the  September  17  edition  of 
that  newspaper,  of  which  Mr.  Under- 
wood is  the  editor.  The  Jersey  Act  is  very 
unfair  to  the  American  thoroughbred. 

BRITAIN'S  JERSET   ACT 

Anglo-American  conferences  now  under 
way  are  developing  discussions  of  all  the 
problems  concerning  postwar  business  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Tariff  reductions  and  other  specific 
questions  Including  the  proposal  for  grants  of 
credits,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  from  $3,000,- 
000.000  to  »6.000.000,000,  will  be  taken  up  in 
International  conferences  and  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions. The  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  outlined  by  Dean  Acheson  In 
the  absence  of  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes,  who  Is  In  England  now.  Is  that  the 
Issues  Involved  are  too  complex  for  definitive 
settlements  to  be  reached  at  this  time. 

The  Herald,  as  Its  readers  well  know,  sup- 
ported from  the  start  the  late  President 
Roosevelt's  policies  of  friendship  for  Britain 
before  and  throughout  the  war,  favored  lend- 
lease  from  Its  Inception,  endorsed  canceUa- 
tlon  of  World  War  I  debts,  and  recognizes  In 
Great  Britain  a  necessary  friend,  ally,  and 
customer. 

We  believe,  however,  that  perhaps  the  most 
glaring  of  all  the  examples  of  unfairness  in 
trade  relatlonslilps  Is  to  be  found  In  what  Is 
known  as  the  Jersey  Act  by  which  virtually 
all  American-bred  thoroughbred  horses  and 
their  progeny  are  made  ineligible  for  the 
General  Stud  Book,  which  Is  the  English  reg- 
istry of  thoroughbred  horses.  This  so-caUed 
Jersey  Act  Is  not  an  act  of  government  but 
Is  a  policy  set  forth  in  volume  21  of  the 
General  Stud  Book  (dated  1913)  which  says: 


"No  horse  or  mare  can,  after  this  date,  be 
considered  as  eligible  for  admission  unless  It 
can  be  traced  without  flaw  on  both  sire's  and 
dam's  side  of  Its  pedigree  to  horses  and  mares 
themselves  already  accepted  in  earlier  vol- 
umes of  the  book." 

Although  almost  all  American  thorough- 
breds are  predooainantly  of  British  blood, 
records  were  not  carefully  kept  in  the  early 
days  and  under  the  Jersey  Act  the  descend- 
ants of  such  great  thoroughbreds  as  Lexing- 
ton, Hanover.  Ben  Brush,  and  Doraino  are  not 
acceptable  but  bear  a  "taint"  that  makes 
them  lnelli?lble  for  registration  In  the  Gen- 
eral Stud  Book  of  England. 

Now,  of  course,  action  In  regard  to  this 
matter  Is  timely  because  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  Importations  have  been  mr.de  during 
wartime.  Other  countries  of  the  world,  not 
only  Great  Britain  but  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  South  America,  are  contemplating  pur- 
chases to  replenish  their  reduced  blood  stock. 

Even  Whirlaway,  though  by  a  celebrated 
Imported  British  stallion,  because  he  is  a 
son  of  one  of  the  famous  Sweep  mares;  Shut 
Out.  Market  Wise.  Alsab.  War  Admiral.  Gal- 
lant Fox,  Seabiscuit,  Pavot,  Hoop  Jr..  this 
year's  great  fiily,  Bxisher.  and  others  are 
ruled  out  from  registration. 

The  other  day  In  England  a  yearUng  colt 
sold  for  28.000  guineas,  the  largest  amount 
palci  for  a  thoroughbred  of  that  age.  This 
yearling  was  a  full  brother  to  this  year's  Eng- 
lish Derby  winner.  Dante,  and  both  are  con- 
taminated by  the  same  strains  that  would 
deny  to  them  registration  In  the  General 
Stud  Book  In  England  If  their  sire  were  not 
already  in  the  British  Stud  Book. 

Of  course,  from  a  standpoint  of  Interna- 
tional trade  the  sale  of  thoroughbred  horses 
is  a  small  Item,  highly  limited  In  its  scope, 
but  it  Is  because  it  serves  as  such  an  out- 
standing example  of  unfairness  and  discrim- 
ination that  the  Herald  beUeves  attention 
should  be  called  to  It  now  by  American 
statesmen. 

Friendship  with  Britahi  should  be  con- 
tinued and  trade  relations  reestablished 
quickly  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and 
such  things  as  the  Jersey  Act  should  be  elim- 
inated In  the  same  spirit  by  Britain  as  part 
of  the  bargain.  whUe  the  United  States  pre- 
pares to  make  many  concessions  and  to  ex- 
tend financial  cooperation  and  credit  to  a 
gallant  ally. 


Transportation  Priority  for  Horses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or    NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  a  letter  received 
from  a  soldier  in  Marseilles,  Prance,  and 
also  a  clipping  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  which  indicates  that  horses  In- 
stead of  dogs  now  have  transportation 
priority  over  soldiers.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

Marseilles,  Peance,  September  17,  1945. 
Deak  Congressman  Milleb  :  As  a  serviceman 
with  over  2  years'  overseas  duty,  I  am  inter- 
ested and  appreciative  of  what  you  seem  to 
be  trying  to  do  for  us  servicemen.  Hundreds 
more  feel  as  I  do.  The  War  Department 
should  be  relieved  of  the  transportation  and 
discharge  problem,  and  Congress  should  take 
over.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Monday.  Sep- 
tember 16.  1945,  shows  a  picture  of  two 
horses  being  sent  back  to  the  States  by  Colo- 
nel Carmichael. 
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I  can  assure  you  there  are  plenty  of  va  who 
would  lUte  to  occupy  this  cargo  space  as  we 
have  been  handled  many  times  as  human 
cargo  by  the  Army.  1  can  assure  you  this 
c  .e  extra  trip  and  cold  canned  rations  would 
be  endured  with  pleasure.  If  you  can  do 
anything  to  help  us  get  home  ahead  of  the 
horses,  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Signed  by  a  Pfe. 

(From  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of 
September  16.  1945 1 
CoLONXL  Ships  Nags  to  Untted  States  "At — 
Stress  This — My  Cost" 
Any   day    now    the    4.700-ton    ship    Santa 
Marta  will  glide  into  an  east  coast  port  from 
Le  Havr?  and  disgorge  200  OIs  and  2  horses — 
the  latter  the  personal  property  of  a  Seven- 
teenth Airborne  Division  colonel  who  pur- 
ch— cd  the  animals   in  Munich  for  tl   and 
"other  good  and  valuable  considerations." 

■armarked  for  delivery  to  his  wife  in  Hud- 
son. Wis.,  the  two  horses  were  redeployed  by 
Col.  Edward  L.  Carmlchael.  who  claims  the 
horses  possess  "definite  race  track  poten- 
tialities" 

The  Santa  Marta.  a  United  Fruit  Lines 
cargo  vessel,  sailed  from  Le  Havre  on  Sep- 
tember 2. 

Questioned  at  Marseilles  before  the  Seven- 
teenth embarked  for  the  United  States,  Car- 
mlchael said  he  transported  the  horses  "on  a 
commercial  liner  at  my  own  expense."  and 
added :  "Be  sure  you  stress  that  I  did  this  at 
my  own  expense." 

Sent  along  as  nursemaid  to  the  horses  was 
Bgt.  Ernest  J  White,  a  78-pointer  (VE-day 
score)  from  Louisiana  and  Headquarters 
Company  of  the  Six  Hundred  and  Eightieth 
Glider  F.A  Battalion.  He  Is  scheduled  to  re- 
port to  Camp  Shelby.  ICiss..  after  be  delivers 
the  horses. 

Warrant  Officer  Bernard  Lefkovltz.  of  Chi- 
cago, a  member  of  the  colonel's  battalion. 
quoted  a  supply  ometr  m  saying  the  colonel 
Metalled  htm  to  teeure  oate  and  to  feed  the 
hotf—uB  aMtgnment  requiring  a  etx-man 
detail. 

LefkoTitz  said  also  that  to  get  the  horses 
to  Le  Havre  took  •  tptcMly  built  truck,  while 
to  obtain  permtaelon  to  ship  them  took  nu- 
merous Jeep  and  plane  rides  between  Le  Havre 
and  Pari*  by  Carmlchael. 

CarmUhael  made  arrangements  for  ship- 
ping the  horses  with  the  Paris  crfBce  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  according  to 
Edward  GaskeU.  W8A  regional  director  for 
Prance. 

•We  were  glad  to  get  the  business."  Gas- 
keU said.  "We've  got  plenty  of  space  on 
these  cargo  boats." 

Cost  of  the  shipment  was  $120  per  horse, 
Gaskell  said. 

The  animals  spent  21  days  normal  quaran- 
tine at  Neuf chateau  and  Epinal,  Prance. 

About  August  21.  they  were  put  in  a  two- 
and-a-half-ton  truck  at  Epinal.  where  the 
Seventeenth  Airborne  Division  was  located, 
and  driven  to  Le  Havre.  That  truck  was  ac- 
companied by  another  two-and-a-half -ton 
truck  which  carried  the  forage.  Both  trucks 
returned  to  Epinal. 

Once  aboard  ship,  the  horses  were  placed 
In  padded  stalls.  En  route,  they  would  con- 
sume 260  gallons  of  water.  4  bales  of  hay.  3 
bales  of  straw,  and  3  bags  of  oats. 


A  Soldier  Writes  to  His  Folks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  CXDFFEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  soldiers 
are  writing  interesting  letters  back  to 


their  families.     It  is 
Congress  and  the 
ideas  they  entertain 
Technical  Sgt.  John 
wrote  a  beautifully 
France    to    his 
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speaks  feelingly 
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Deab  Motheb  and  Dai 
render  of  Japan  has 
rather  hollow  sensation 
some  continuous  noise 
the  quiet  is  more 
The   whole   ending   of 
dramatic  that  it  seems 
some  third-rate  movie. 

But  now  It's  over — 
passing  reason  for  the 
of  people  has  ceased  to 
of    bewilderment 
blood  out  of  its  eyes, 
bruises,    and    then — sti 
search  for  the  road 
when  It  became  so 
After  a  period  of  wan 
road  fails  to  appear.  Its 
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home  I  can  call  my  own. 
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probably   be  30   years 
8  or  10  years  when  I 
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through  my  own  fault. 

But  I  have  a  wonderful 
quite  a  few  good  friend), 
as  good   a  sttirting   point 
wish.     There  only  remains 
When  that  wUl  be  I  have 
tenance    work    here    has 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

07   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Dorothy  Thompson : 

ON  THE  RZCORO 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

The  United  States  has  become  the  world 
banker.  The  British  are  asking  for  from 
three  to  six  billion  dollars  in  some  fbrm  ol 
credit.  Premier  Stalin  has  told  an  American 
delegation  In  Mosccv/  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  to  get  a  56.000,000,000  loan.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  recently  was  in  this  country, 
largely  for  the  same  purpose — to  get  credit — 
and  the  Chinese  Prime  Minister,  T.  V.  Soong. 
recently  in  Washington,  made  it  clear  China 
Is  depending  on  American  financial  assist- 
ance as  the  only  possibility  of  recovery. 

These  are  four  of  the  Big  Five;  we  can 
imagine  what  the  smaller  nations  are  think- 
ing. 

The  word  "assistance"  Is  misleading.  We 
are  not  engaged  in  international  phUan- 
thropy.  If  General  Motors  or  the  Ford  Co. 
want  to  sell  automobiles  they  help  finance 
the  dealers  so  they  can  help  finance  the  cus- 
tomers. Nobody  considers  this  charity;  on 
the  contrary  It  Is  supp  sed  to  return  a  profit. 
That  is  the  situation  of  the  United  States, 
which  needs  customers  for  its  prodigious  pro* 
duction. 

We  are  pretty  new  at  this  business.  Prior 
to  the  last  war  the  United  States  was  a  debtor 
In  International  finance.  A  debtor  can  only 
be  solvent  through  an  excess  of  exports  over 
Imporu.  When,  after  the  hut  war,  we  be- 
came the  leading  creditor  Nation  and  stui 
pushed  exports  whUe  restricting  imports,  we 
contributed  to  upset  the  whole  world  econ- 
omy. The  problem  Is  whether  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  now  when  we  are  Infi- 
nitely stronger— both  absolutely  and,  above 
all.  relatively — than  we  were  then. 

As  far  as  one  can  see  at  the  present  stage 
of  negotiations  and  from  what  we  know  of 
them,  we  again  are  preparing  to  push  export* 
with  accelerated  political  and  economic  vigor, 
without  Indicating  to  other  nations  how  they 
are  going  to  pay  for  them. 

A  leading  issue  with  Britain  Is  over  the 
sterling  bloc.  We  practically  are  demanding 
that  Britain  dissolve  it.  The  sterling  bloc, 
which  Includes  the  Empire  Commonwealth, 
and  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  States  from 
Egypt  to  India,  stabilizes  the  currencies  ol 
these  countries  around  the  pound  sterling. 
As  a  means  of  maintaining  this  stability,  the 
Bank  of  England  becomes.  In  effect,  the  cen- 
tral bank  of  the  whole  area,  taking  over  ail 
foreign  exchange  coming  into  these  countries 
and  redistributing  it  according  to  demands 
for  exchange  to  pay  for  imports. 

If  an  Egyptian  merchant,  for  example. 
wish?s  to  buy  In  the  United  States,  he  has  to 
get  dollars  from  the  British.  We  argue  that 
many  Egyptians  want  to  buy  here  but  do  not 
get  the  dollars.  By  this,  It  Is  argued,  our 
trade  with  Egypt  is  less  than  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

This,  It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  primitive  concept 
of  foreign  trade.  Dollars  have  to  be  spent 
eventually  in  the  United  States.  If  they  are 
not  spent  by  Egypt,  they  have  to  be  spent  by 
Britain.  Britain  Is  obviously  willing  to  spend 
them— her  great  question  is  how  she  can  get 
more  dollars  to  spend  here.  So  our  demand 
will  not.  In  my  belief,  excand  our  trade. 
What  It  will  do  is  to  dissolve  the  British 
system,  contribute  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
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British  Empire,  and  weaken  Britain  all  over 
the  world. 

Our  second  demand  on  Britain  would  have 
the  same  result,  if  accepted.  It  is  that  Brit- 
ain scale  down  the  debts  she  owes  to  members 
of  the  sterling  bloc;  first,  because  we  believe 
her  own  solvency  depends  on  It,  and,  second, 
because  Britain  can  only  repay  her  debts  by 
British  exports,  and  we  fear  that  this  dimin- 
ishes our  own  chances  In  these  debtor  coun- 
tries. 

But  It  Is  highly  dubious  whether  Egypt  or 
India — to  both  of  which  Britain  Is  In  debt — 
could  buy  more  from  us  If  Britain  exports 
less  to  them.  The  question  still  Is  how  they 
Fhall  pay  for  the  goods.  They  can  pay  to 
Britain,  since  Britain  Is  In  debt  to  them,  and 
Britain  is,  by  nature,  a  great  importing  na- 
tion. The  consequence  of  this  policy.  It 
seems  to  me,  might  be  that  Britain  would 
suffer  a  stroke  which  would  make  her  really 
Insolvent,  and  that  therewith  we  would  lose 
what  has  always  been  our  best  foreign  mar- 
ket, namely.  Britain  herself. 

The  first  lesson  that  every  banker  has  to 
learn  Is:  Don't  ruin  your  customers.  Tne 
second  lesson  Is :  Provide  means  for  your  cus- 
tomer to  repay  the  loans  you  are  willing  to 
grant  him. 

And  International  financing  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  foreign  policy.  We  have  to  ask 
ourselves  whether  in  the  present  constella- 
tion of  affairs  it  is  political  wisdom  further 
to  weaken  Great  Britain's  world  Influence. 

We  need  more  enlightened  self-interest 
than  we  are  showing. 


Succession  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLilHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBElfTATTVES 
Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post: 
strccEssioK  issvnt 

Three  months  have  elapsed  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  called  upon  Congress  to  pass 
a  new  Presidential  succession  law.  "The 
question  Is  of  great  Importance  now,"  he 
said  In  a  special  message,  "because  there  will 
be  no  elected  Vice  President  for  almost  4 
years."  The  House,  in  response  to  this  ap- 
peal, promptly  passed  a  bill  carrying  out  one 
,  request  of  the  President — that  the  Speaker 
\  be  named  as  successor  to  the  White  House 
In  the  event  of  the  President's  death  when 
there  is  no  Vice  President.  But  the  Senate 
has  done  nothing  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
indication  that  it  Intends  to  concern  Itself 
with  this  loophole  In  our  Presidential  system. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  to  the  dangers 
In  this  prolonged  Inaction.  The  President 
thinks  that  this  great  office  should  not  be 
left  to  an  unelected  official.  Even  If  the 
Speaker  should  be  deeienated  as  heir  appar- 
ent, the  President  reasonably  contends,  a 
double  vacancy  In  the  Nation's  top  executive 
posts  should  be  foUowed  as  promptly  as 
possible  by  a  special  election.  Yet  If  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  provide  a  special 
election  after  two  vacancies  had  occurred  and 
tlie  Secretary  of  State  had  become  acting 
President  under  existing  law,  the  possibili- 
ties of  confusion  and  deadlock  would  be 
legion. 

There  Is  only  one  safe  way  to  meet  the 
situation  and  that  Is  for  prompt  passage  of 
emergency  leg^islatlon.  Why  Is  the  Senate 
lying  down  on  the  Job?  The  only  explana- 
tion offered  Is  that  It  Is  Jealous  because  the 
President  asked  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


as  helf  apparent  Instead  of  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  But  that  Is  such 
a  petty  objection  that  the  Senate  Is  ashamed 
to  avow  It  in  public. 

Something  more  than  emergency  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  Creation  of  somebody  to 
determine  when  the  President  Is  physically 
unable  to  perform  his  duties  so  that  a  substi- 
tute may  act  temporarily  is  almost  as  urgent 
as  clarification  of  the  succession  issue.  Ob- 
viously a  commission  of  experts  should  be 
at  work  devising  means  of  avoiding  any  fu- 
ture poesibUlty  of  leaving  this  great  office 
either  vacant  or  hedged  about  by  a  fog  of 
uncertainty.  The  least  the  Senate  can  do  is 
to  sponsor  a  study  of  this  sort. 

We  think  the  utter  inactivity  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  Issue  is  a  grave  reflection  on  its 
statesmanship.  Responsibility  falls  In  the 
first  Instance  upon  Senator  Green,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions. In  the  second  instance  it  falls  upon 
Senator  Kilgore,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  which  the  Presidential  succession 
bill  has  been  refer.ed.  Surely  a  question  of 
this  Importance  should  also  enlist  the  Inter- 
est of  Majority  Leader  Barklet,  for  If  this 
stubborn  attitude  should  plunge  the  country 
into  a  melee  over  succession  to  the  White 
House  the  prestige  of  the  Senate  would  take 
a  nose-dive.  And  even  if  the  Senate  were 
unconcerned  about  Its  reputation  as  a  re- 
sponsible legislative  body,  it  should  be  able 
to  see  the  explosive  possibilities  of  trifling 
with  succession  to  the  Presidency. 


Child  Centers  Patronage  Up 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WUCOMBIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BJEPBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  House  have  been  telling 
us  of  the  great  hardships  some  American 
families  are  suffering  because  fathers  of 
young  children  are  being  kept  In  the 
Army.    With  much  that  they  have  said 

1  agree,  and  I  have  consistently  urged 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  speed  the  return  of 
these  men  to  their  families. 

But  while  we  attempt  to  solve  this  basic 
problem,  I  trust  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  lose  sight  of  an  aspect 
of  this  problem  that  calls  ^or  immediate 
action.  The  wives  of  many  veterans  are 
working  so  that  decent  standards  can 
be  maintained  for  their -children.  Chil- 
dren of  these  veterans'  wives,  between 

2  and  4  years  of  age,  have  been  cared  for 
ih  nursery  schools  run  in  part  with  funds 
granted  by  the  Lanham  Act. 

These  funds  have  been  arbitrarily 
abolished  as  of  October  31, 1945.  If  these 
schools  are  shut  down,  the  mothers  will 
have  to  stop  working  and  the  worries 
of  fathers  in  uniform  will  increase. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  House  will  take 
prompt  action  to  avert  this  new  danger 
to  the  morale  of  our  armed  forces. 

I  am  inserting  a  news  article  from  the 
Milwaukee    Journal    of    September    19, 
which  describes  the  situation  in  my  home 
city: 
Child  Csntzss  Patsonaci  Up — Seek  NtntSEBT 

FtJNDS 

Beglst.ratlons  are  coming  In  almost  dally 
at  the  three  Federal  child  care  centers  for 
which  Federal  subsidies  under  the  Lanham 


Act  will  be  discontinued  October  31.  The 
nursery  schools  were  established  here  (as  In 
other  Industrial  cities)  as  a  war  measxire  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  of  working 
mothers. 

That  the  end  of  the  war  and  its  resulting 
Industrial  cut-backs  only  temporarily  put 
many  of  these  Milwaukee  mothers  out  of  Jobs 
Is  evident  by  the  sustained  enrollment  In  the 
nurseries,  limited  to  children  from  2  to  4 
whose  mothers  are  employed.  A  number  of 
the  women  have  obtained  new  employment 
in  other  plants,  hospitals  and  stores  or  have 
taken  day  by  day  work  in  homes. 

COMMITTE£   IS  FORMED 

Attempting  to  obtain  partial  private  sup- 
port, so  that  the  centers  may  continue  after 
Lanham  funds  are  cut  off,  a  public  chUd  care 
committee  was  Incorporated  last  week  by 
Milwaukee  State  Teachers  College,  sponsor  of 
the  centers.  Aid  from  the  Milwatikee  County 
Community  Fund  Is  sought. 

The  attendance  Tuesday  was  35  at  the 
Tenth  Street  center,  36  at  the  Cass  Street 
school  and  28  at  the  nursery  at  the  Alexander 
Mitchell  school. 

Mrs  Hans  Welsel.  director  of  the  three 
nurseries,  said  Tuesday  that  the  Cass  Street 
center  has  an  enrollment  of  45  and  a  waiting 
list  of  30.  Mitchell  nursery,  44  enrolled  with 
a  long  waiting  list,  and  Tenth  Street,  an  ac- 
tive enrollment  of  38  with  three  more  chil- 
dren registered  to  attend   soon. 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  children  In  all 
three  have  fathers  In  the  service,  she  said. 
The  mothers  of  some  are  widowed  or  sepa- 
rated from  their  husbands. 

FEE  RAISX  CANCZLKD 

The  fee  to  the  parents  had  been  raised  2 
montbs  aco  from  60  cents  per  day  per  child  to 
a  flat  rate  of  M  50  a  week.  f>he  said.  Because 
of  the  Inability  of  many  of  the  families  serred 
by  the  Tenth  Street  center  to  meet  the  higher 
coet  after  the  mothers  loet  their  higher  pay 
war  plant  jobe.  the  rate  there  was  returned 
to  60  cent*  •  day  earlier  this  month,  she  re- 
ported. Many  of  these  mothers  had  been  em- 
pkrrMi  at  signal  Battery  and  A  O.  Smith,  she 


Because  of  the  2  to  4  age  limit  for  the  nur- 
sery "pupils."  only  a  few  families  have  more 
than  one  child  In  the  centers.  Mrs.  Welsel 
said.  There  are  several  seta  of  two  from  a 
family  ard  for  a  time  three  children  from 
one  family  attended  the  Tenth  Street  center. 


Demobilization  Getting  in  the  Groove  for 
Rapid  Discharges — Personal  Report  on 
Visit  to  Camp  Diz  and  Camp  Devens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24.  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  and  Saturday  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Robert  L.  Sikis,  of 
norida,  chairman,  Chet  Holifiet.d,  of 
California,  and  the  speaker,  Leroy  John- 
son of  California,  made  a  field  trip  to 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  and  Camp  Devens, 
Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  first- 
hand the  method  and  problems  of  de- 
mobilization. These  two  separation  cen- 
ters are  among  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try. They  are  stepping  up  their  rates  of 
discharge  very  rapidly.  Fort  Dix  has  al- 
ready exceeded  its  quote  and  will  con- 
tinue to  climb  until  4,000  or  more  are 
discharged  from  this  place  each  day. 
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Camp  Devens  has  exceeded  Its  quota  for 
this  time  and  is  rapidly  climbing  and 
will  exceed  its  ultimate  quota  of  1,740. 
Our  committee  filed  a  formal  report  giv- 
ing more  details  than  contained  in  the 
brief  personal  report,  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting, having  been  accorded  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
The  report  follows: 

PsmoNAL  RrpoKT  ON  Visit  to  Discharge 
CxNT«Jcs  AT  Camp  Dix  and  Camp  Devens 
(Septemsek  21  AND  22.  1945) 

Tbre«  of  us  made  a  trip  to  two  separation 
centers  to  learn  something  about  the  actual 
processing   of   discharges. 

We  visited  Fort  Dlx.  N.  J.,  and  Fort  E)evens. 
IfasB.  At  Fort  Dix  we  learned  that  the  center 
Is  now  turning  out  over  3.000  men  and  ofBcers 
each  dav.  The  capacity  of  the  center  has 
Jumped  from  1.781  on  September  13,  to  3.r,90 
on  September  20.  They  anticipate  reaching 
a  gc.:l  of  4.000  per  day  soon.  The  listed  ca- 
psclty  of  this  center  at  the  hearings  held 
before  our  committee  on  August  31  was 
3.CC0. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  Impede 
the  rapid  discharge  of  men  at  Fort  Dix: 

1.  The  housing  faculties  are  not  adequate. 

2.  Certain  men  who  have  defects  In  their 
records  are  delayed  unduly  in  getting  their 
discharges  while  waiting  for  their  service 
record  to  be  corrected.  It  was  stated  that 
about  7  percent  of  the  men  had  defective 
records;  that  is,  one  in  each  14  men.  We 
found  men  who  had  been  waiting  as  much  as 
10  days  to  have  the  record  corrected.  The 
room  where  this  was  handled  was  overcrowd- 
ed, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  well-worked- 
out  system  to  handle  the  situation.  The  men 
In  charge  were  at  a  great  disadvantage  be- 
cause cf  lack  of  space  and  lack  of  a  well- 
thought-out  plan  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. Tills  was  not  the  fault  of  the  men 
handling  the  Job.  but  the  fault  of  those  super- 
vising and  planning  the  Job.  Various  sug- 
gestions were  made  as  to  how  this  could  be 
helped  but  no  practical  one  was  offered. 
However,  the  group  at  Camp  Devens  has 
solved  the  problem  by  permitting  soldiers  to 
make  an  affidavit  giving  the  facts  to  supply 
tboae  portions  of  the  records  which  are  miss- 
ing. They  thus  retain  their  positions  in  the 
line  and  get  discharged  promptly. 

3.  The  Infiow  of  dischargees,  of  course, 
varies  with  the  boats  which  come  in.  (Most 
of  those  being  discharged  are  overseas  vet- 
erans.) This  cannot  be  rigidly  controlled 
and  tlie  result  is  that  at  times  there  Is  an 
Inflow  far  greater  than  the  capacity  to  Jls- 
cbarge.  If  the  Inflow  continues  to  step  up 
or  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  centers.  I 
believe  additional  centers  should  be  estab- 
lished to  keep  up  with  the  Inflow  of  men. 
If  It  is  only  a  temporary  matter  we  believe 
that  when  men  land  that  they  should  be 
given  a  leave  If  It  can  be  seen  that  they  will 
have  a  delay  of  over  6  days. 

4.  Another  matter  of  grave  concern  Is  that 
competent  employees  are  hard  to  get  and 
hard  to  keep.  Many  of  the  ke3niien  who  were 
there  In  the  beginning,  under  the  reduction 
In  the  necessary  points  for  discharge,  have 
left  or  are  leaving.  We  should  try  to  find 
some  way  to  furnish  help  which  would  be 
semipermanent.  The  work  Is  highly  techni- 
cal and  requires  considerable  training  in  or- 
der that  it  be  done  rapidly  and  accurately. 
Therefore,  if  we  can  find  some  way  In  which 
to  staff  these  centers  with  people  who  will 
be  semipermanent,  so  that  there  will  not  be 
unduly  large  withdrawals  of  this  help.  It  will 
make  for  smoother  running  and  more  rapid 
discharges.  One  suggestion  Is  that  low-point 
personnel  be  trained  and  assigned  to  this 
Job.  Another  is  that  inductees  into  the 
Army,  as  far  as  possible,  be  used  for  this 
purpose  and  that.  If  necessary,  some  limited- 
service  Inductees,  not  now  taken  by  Induc- 
tion, be  inducted  for  this  highly  critical  and 
Important  work.    Many  registrants  who  are 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due.  The 
market  center  program  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  acting  as  purchasing  agent 
for  90  percent  or  more  of  the  perishable 
foodstuffs  of  the  Army  and  Navy  during 
nearly  all  of  the  war  period,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

B3cau.se  of  the  purchase  and  delivery 
of  well  over  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
highly  perishable  foodstuffs,  less  than 
$60,C00  worth  had  to  be  written  off  as  a 
loss.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  service 
personnel  and  civilians  who  carried  out 
this  tremendous  program  of  supply  with 
a  loss  of  less  than  five-thousandths  of  1 
percent  during  the  10-month  period  end- 
ing July  1,  1945. 

The  market  center  program  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  superlatively  well.  Certain 
fundamental  truths  emerge  from  an  ex- 
amination of  its  war  record.  As  the 
single  perishable  food  procurement 
agency  for  all  the  armed  forces,  its  ouc- 
cess  demonstrates  that  the  armed  forces 
can  cooperate  eflBciently  in  a  single  or- 
ganization. As  a  Government  agency 
whose  losses  due  to  spoilage  and  mis- 
handling were  less  than  five  thousandths 
of  1  percent  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  it 
proves  that  War  Department  operations 
even  in  wartime  can  be  conducted  eco- 
nomically and  eflBciently. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  lasting  value  to 
set  forth  here  just  how  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  market  center  program  was 
achieved,  and  the  principles  underlying 
its  operation. 

Back  in  1940  when  the  armed  forces 
started  mushrooming  toward  their 
present  Immense  size,  enormous  pur- 
cha.sing  power  was  unleashed.  Over- 
night, we  had  to  begin  thinking  in  terms 
of  shortages. 

San  Antonio  convinced  us  of  that,  be- 
cause in  San  Antonio  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  airfields  and  military  installations, 
all  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  food. 
Camp  bid  against  camp  on  the  same 
market,  and  prices  skyrocketed.  The  ci- 
vilian population  was  itself  caught  in  the 
squeeze.  What  happened  in  San  An- 
tonio could  have  happened  throughout 
the  country.  Uncontrolled,  this  great 
purchasing  power  could  have  wrecked 
markets,  created  intolerable  surpluses 
and  caused  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
cost  of  living.  That  it  did  not  is  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  market  center  pro- 
gram. 

The  Army  recognized  that  buying  food 
on  a  large  scale  was  a  highly  specialized 
business.  You  could  not  assign  a  cavalry 
major  to  food  procurement  any  more 
than  you  could  commission  a  food  buyer 
and  put  him  into  an  important  cavalry 
Job.  The  War  Department  did  the  ob- 
vious and  proper  thing.    It  went  to  the 
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food  Industry  for  help.  In  a  matter  of 
weeks  some  of  the  leading  food  men  in 
the  country  had  got  together  in  com- 
mittee with  military  officials  and  were 
working  out  what  now  is  the  market 
eerier  program. 

The  rommlttee  set  up  a  pattern  of 
perishable  food  buying;  three  principles, 
all  of  which  still  hold.  The  first  was  hav- 
ing a  single  organization  buy  all  fresh 
foodstuffs.  The  second  was  strategically 
scattering  the  actual  buying  and  supply- 
ing; Jn  other  words,  setting  up  the  buyers 
close  to  the  sourc«  of  the  food  and  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  soldiers  themselves.  Natu- 
rally this  had  to  be  modified  as  more  &nd 
more  troops  moved  overseas.  But  still, 
much  of  the  export  buying  activities 
gravitated  to  the  market  c«iters  closest 
to  the  ports  through  which  men  over- 
seas were  supplied.  And  finally,  it  relied 
on  trained,  experienced  men  to  do  the 
buying.  These  men  knew  what  the  Army 
wanted  and  how  to  get  it. 

The  market  center  program  was  under 
Lt  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory,  the  Quar- 
termaster General,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  procurement,  storage,  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  Army's  food,  cloth- 
ing, fuel,  and  countless  other  vital  sup- 
plies and  services  in  thLs  war. 

The  market  center  ja-ogram's  job.  as 
defined  by  the  War  Dejairtment,  was  "to 
purchase  fresh  and  fiozen  fruits  and 
yegetables,  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
cheese,  fresh,  frozen,  £.nd  cured  meats, 
and  meat  food  products,  fresh  and  frozen 
fish,  and  other  sea  foods,  and  such  addi- 
tional items  as  may  be  directed  by  th6 
Quartermastar  Gener.U."  It  bought 
those  foods  not  only  for  the  Army  but 
also  for  the  Navy  ard  Marine  Corps 
through  32  market  centers,  each  staffed 
with  an  Army  ofDcer  and  civilian  and 
military  marketing  specialists  who  do  the 
buying.  Supervision  was  exercised 
through  a  field  headquiirters  in  Chicago. 

It  has  been  buying  rom  $100  000.000 
to  $162,000000  worth  of  perishables  a 
month.  About  $40,000,000  of  this  has 
been  spent  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps.  And  of  what  is  bought  for  the 
Army,  about  50  percent  has  been  for 
overseas  use.  And  a]x>ut  70  percent 
of  Navy  expenditures  were  for  Navy 
men  on  sea  duty. 

All  overseas  buyin;  was  handled 
through  Chicago.  The  chief  quarter- 
master of  the  theater  of  operations  esti- 
mated what  he  needed  in  fresh  food- 
stuffs. He  requisitioned  that  amount 
from  the  port.  The  poit  officials  got  to- 
gether with  OQMG  liaison  men  at  the 
market  center  nearest  the  port.  The 
requisition  was  forwarded  to  Chicago, 
screened  as  to  availabi  ity  and  filled  by 
buying  through  whate/er  market  cen- 
ters and  field  buying  offices  were  in  a 
position  to  furnish  the  Icind  and  amoimt 
of  perishables  desired.  Sometimes  sub- 
stitiites  had  to  be  offered.  A  theater 
quartermaster  would  aik  for  spareribs. 
The  weight  of  the  bones  in  this  item 
often  made  it  Impracticable  for  ship- 
ment, especially  if  shippinr:  were  tight. 
The  next  best  thing  wa.s  shipped;  some- 
times it  was  a  better  tiling. 

The  focal  point  of  ai:  operations  was, 
of  course,  the  market  center.     The  32 


of  them  were  located  in  rirtually  every 
important  city  in  the  country.  They 
bought  perishables  for  camps  and  naval 
stations  in  the  immediate  area  when  the 
amount  was  less  than  a  carload  and  the 
price  was  right.  For  larger  amounts 
they  cleared  by  wire  with  Chicago. 
They  bought  for  other  market  centers 
in  case  they  were  in  an  area  which  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  some  product 
which  those  other  market  centers  want- 
ed. And  they  bought  for  export  at  the 
direction  of  field  headquarters  in  Chi- 
caga  It  used  to  be  that  they  bought 
only  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  only  for 
the  Army  at  that.  Later  they  bought 
all  kinds  of  perishables,  not  only  for 
the  Army  but  also  for  the  Navy  and 
prisoner  of  war  camps. 

Market  centers  were  not  set  up  along 
infiexible  military  lines.  They  could  ex- 
pand or  contract  in  line  with  the  amount 
of  business  they  had  to  do.  But  the 
real  market  center  was  not  the  office, 
often  bare  of  everything  except  desks 
and  telephones,  but  the  markets  and 
buyers  themselves.  Round  about  dawn 
the  buyer  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
out  in  the  market  place,  looking  over  the 
stuff,  exchanging  gossip  with  the  vendors, 
checking  lois  order  .sheets  against  what 
appears  to  be  on  hand,  and  soliciting  in- 
formal bids. 

He  would  go  from  stall  to  stall — non- 
committal and  unmoved  by  the  vendor's 
enthusiasm.  After  obtaining  a  bid.  he 
would  merely  tell  the  vendor  that  he 
would  notify  him  later.  He  was  under 
strict  orders  not  to  divulge  bids  to  other 
vendors,  thus  discouraging  collusion 
which  might  cost  the  Government 
money.  He  also  carried  out  the  policy 
of  spreading  Government  business  to  as 
many  vendors  as  possible.  The  vendors 
usually  knew  and  respected  the  buyer — 
who  was  from  their  own  industry — and 
he  knew  the  vendors,  their  reliability 
and  integi-ity.  Tliis  personal  knowledge 
of  the  business  saved  the  Government 
time  and  mcxiey. 

More  went  into  his  consideration  of  a 
bid  than  price.  Sometimes  Ijy  paying  a 
little  more  he  saved  the  Government 
money.  Low-priced  fruits  and  vege- 
tables with  little  "carrying  power" — that 
is.  inability  to  stand  a  long,  hot  trip  to 
the  .ultimate  consumer — were  no  bar- 
gain. 

The  buyer  was  rwt  satisfied  merely 
with  selecting  the  product  and  then  plac- 
ing an  order.  It  was  his  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  precise  quality  he  ordered 
was  what  the  Army  got.  That  is  why  he 
was  at  the  Government  loading  dock 
with  the  Federal  inspectors.  The  in- 
spectors put  a  grade  on  the  food  that  was 
delivered,  rejected  what  was  below  speci- 
fication— but  It  was  the  market  center 
buyer  who  made  certain  that  the  grade 
which  he  ordered  made  the  grade  when 
it  came  under  the  Federal  inspector's 
scrutinizing  eyes.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
were  the  tempermental  members  of  the 
Army's  food  family,  requiring  more  per- 
sonal insight  on  the  part  of  the  buyer 
than  other  foodstuffs. 

Buyers  of  meat  were  allowed  to  buy 
only  from  firms  licensed  by  and  oper- 
ated under  the  supervision  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Division  of  the  Department  of 


Agriculture.  No  meat  or  meat  products 
were  accepted  without  a  cenificaie  of  in- 
spection from  the  Veterinary  D3partment 
of  the  Army  Medical  Coips.  Orders 
specified  the  type,  cla.ss,  and  grade  of 
each  article  and  in  most  cases  the  way  in 
which  it  had  to  be  paclted. 

There  were  nearly  2.500  inspectors 
checking  the  orders  for  quality.  While 
they  were  not  an  administrative  part  of 
the  market  center  organization,  cbxaous- 
ly  no  safe  and  sound  Goremment  food 
buying  job  could  have  been  done  without 
them.  In  the  plant  of  every  meat  packer, 
fish  processor,  egg  packer,  pouluy  proc- 
essor, cheese  manufacturer  or  milk  proc- 
essor, inspectors  checked  on  the  sanitary 
conditions,  the  actual  conditionr,  of  the 
product  being  prepared  for  Army  con- 
sumption, and  the  proper  packing  and  re- 
frigeration before  shipment.  They  in- 
spected at  destination  or  shipside,  and 
at  30 -day  intervals  in  storage. 

The  market  centers  did  not  account  for 
all  the  fresh  foods  the  Army  bought.  The 
Army  could  not  wait  for  all  the  food  to 
come  to  it.  That  is  why  there  were  field 
buying  offices  from  which  buyers  went  out 
and  moved  with  the  seasons  from  crop 
to  crop. 

The  ends  of  all  the  busy  activity  of 
field  buying  ofiices  and  market  centers 
were  gathered  up  in  field  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  Here,  at  the  terminal  ends 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  teletype  wires, 
operators  received  and  sent  hundreds  of 
messages  that  were  ultimately  translated 
into  food  call  for  millions  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  all  over  the  world.  All  orders 
representing  more  than  a  carlot  had  to 
he  cleared  through  Chicago,  okayed  as  to 
price. 

By  this  method,  still  another  purpose 
was  accomplished.  It  got  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  prices,  scarcity  conditions,  and 
the  state  of  the  market  throughout  the 
Nation.  This  enabled  it  to  obtain  the 
best  perishable  foods  at  the  best  prices. 
But  not  at  the  farmer's  expense.  By 
acquiring  food  from  sources  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  farmer,  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  possible  share  of  the  purchase 
price  at  the  same  time  that  it  saved  the 
taxpayer  money. 

Transportation  and  storage  were 
geared  to  handle  and  protect  food  pur- 
chases. The  transportation  branch  of 
field  headquarters  had  this  responsi- 
bility. There  were  at  least  2.000  car- 
loads a  week  of  Army  perishables  roll- 
ing all  packed  with  stuff  that  a  slight 
variation  of  temperature  or  the  delay  of 
a  few  dajrs  would  niin.  When  routing 
GI  Joe's  food,  these  transportation  men 
had  to  avoid  all  the  perennial  trouble 
spots  they  could. 

How  did  the  market  centers  and  field 
headquarters  know  what  to  buy  and  how 
much  to  buy?  One  way,  of  course,  was 
through  the  requisitions  which  were 
given  them  to  fill.  But  also  they  had  an 
indirect  hand  in  the  requisitions  them- 
selves, k)ecause  they  helped  fashion  the 
master  menus,  both  in  this  country  and 
overseas.  Their  experts  in  meats,  poul- 
try, fruits,  and  vegetables  constantly  ad- 
vised Washington  on  what  would  be 
available  at  the  time  the  menu  was  to  be 
put  in  use.  Likewise,  market  centers  kept 
Service    Commands    informed    of    crop 
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prospects  so  that  intelligent  local  modi- 
flcation  of  master  menus  could  be  effect- 
ed. Field  headquarters  procurement  spe- 
cialists also  screened  overseas  requisi- 
tions with  an  eye  to  how  crop  and  pro- 
duction conditions  lined  up  with  what 
was  being  requested. 

During  the  past  year,  for  example, 
millions  of  pounds  of  boneless  beef  were 
on  order  for  all  the  overseas  theaters. 
Before  field  headquarters  could  be  sure 
of  filling  those  requisitions  it  had  to  be 
assured  of  the  number  of  cattle  avail- 
able for  slaughter,  the  amount  of  the 
desired  quality  of  beef  that  could  be  had 
from  that  slaughter,  and  whether  enough 
packers  were  set  up  to  carry  on  boning 
operations.  By  the  simple  process  of 
taking  out  the  bones  of  cattle  and  cut- 
ting and  grinding  the  meat  in  three  dif- 
ferent classes  of  beef.  30  percent  in 
weight  and  at  least  70  percent  in  cargo 
space  are  saved. 

In  addition  to  all  the  day-to-day  prob- 
lems of  perishable  procurement,  it  was  a 
must  of  the  War  Department  that  every 
OI  Joe  and  Jane  get  his  or  her  pound  and 
a  half  of  turkey  on  Thanksgiving. 

Surprlsincrly  few  persons  know  that 
Army  and  Navy  worked  as  one  when  it 
came  to  perishable  procurement.  It  is 
only  natural  that  this  should  be  so.  In 
the  combat  zones,  there  are  many  places 
where  Army  feeds  Navy  and  Navy  feeds 
Army.  When  food  Is  unloaded  on  a 
South  Pacific  Island,  nobody  bothers  to 
see  whether  it  is  Army  or  Navy  food. 
It  Is  there  for  the  American  boys  who 
were  fightinr  this  war.  And  here  at 
home,  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  compete  for  the  same 
food  supplies  v.hen  they  both  have  a 
common  objective.  Thus,  almost  from 
the  start,  the  Navy  joined  the  Army  in 
the  market  center  program.  The  Navy 
Department's  Bureau  of  Supolies  and 
Accounts  shaped  policy.  The  Navy  liai- 
son oflBcer  and  staff  right  in  OQMG, 
field  headqurirters  in  Chicago,  carried 
out  the  policy  and  directed  Navy  market 
offices  in  the  13  cities  where  they  shared 
space  with  Army  market  centers. 

In  summary,  here  is  summed  up  the 
objectives  of  the  market  center  program: 

1.  Adequate  food  of  approved  quality  shall 
b«  available  to  our  soldiers  wherever  they 
aa-e.  when  and  as  needed. 

a.  This  feed  must  be  used  to  best  po8alb!e 
nutritional  advantage  and  with  a  maxlmuni 
of  conservation. 

3.  Food  shall  b«  acquired  only  in  such 
quantities  aa  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  the 
troops  will  b«  adequately  supplied  with  ra- 
tions on  all  f^htln^  fronts  and  in  training 
at  home,  yet  avoiding  the  building  up  of 
excessive  reserves. 

4.  We  shall  acquire  the  foods  from  sources 
a«  close  to  producers  as  possible,  thus  giv- 
ing the  pi-oducer  the  greatest  possible  share 
of  the  purchase  price  and  resulting  in  larger 
savings  to  the  taxpayers. 

5.  Pood  shall  be  acquired  in  such  manner 
•s  to  create  a  minimum  impact  upon  the 
civilian  economy,  both  as  to  effect  on  avail- 
able supplies  of  food  and  upon  food  prices. 

6.  Food  shall  be  procured  within  the  price 
limitations  and  other  regulations  of  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Government  and  with  due  re- 
gard for  existing  commodity  shortages. 

The  market  center  program  is  at  pres- 
ent continuing  to  supply  our  troops  dur- 
ing drraobllizatlon.  And  it  is  significant 
that  postwar  purchases  of  all  food  by  a 


single  War  Departmefit  agency  has  been 
recommended  by  a  special  food  commit- 
tee composed  of  fool  industry  leaders 
appointed  by  the  Und  ;rsecretary  of  War. 
Thanks  largely  to  the  eflQcient  mass 
procurement  of  perisnables  through  the 
market  center  progrim.  with  an  over- 
head cost  of  1>2  cents  for  each  dollar 
spent,  10,000,000  youig  Americans  have 


become  accustomed  t 

amin-rich    diets.    At 

sound,  intelligent,  tr  ide  practices  have 

been  fostered  throug|i  an  equitable,  ex 

acting    expenditure 

These  two  facts  are 
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the  war. 
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St.  Louis  Star-Times 
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America  Is  at  the 
relations.      Will    she 
road   of  strikes,   lost 
duction.  or  wil!  she  hew 
for  labor   peace?     Much 
labor  and  management  3 
the     technique     alreadj 
willingness  will  require 
camps. 

Organized  labor  has 
of  all  of  the  vast  body 
In  Its  behalf  by  its 
Wagner  Labor  Act. 
of  the   previous  powers 
order  that  nothing 
of   union    organization 
gaining. 

The    labor    Injunctior 
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automobile  Industry  If  a  30-percent  blanket 
increase  In  wages  Is  not  granted.  Today, 
fortunately,  the  auto  union  came  to  Its 
senses  and  rescinded  Its  strike  threat  If  man- 
agement would  grant  a  5-percent  wage  In- 
crease prior  to  negotiations. 

Upward  of  80.000  automobile  workers  are 
already  idle,  largely  because  of  a  wildcat 
strike  over  a  trivial  issue  at  the  Kelsey -Hayes 
plant.  We  have  just  witnessed  the  great 
Monsanto  plant  virtually  paralyzed  because 
of  a  Jurisdictional  fight  over  which  union 
win  put  up  an  iron  fence. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  there  are 
stubborn,  reactionary  men  In  Industry  as 
violently  extreme  in  their  approach  to  In- 
dustrial relations  as  any  union  leader. 
Many  of  these  men  strike  down  every  effort 
to  further  compromise  and  cooperation,  as 
their  quiet  and  sinister  sabotage  of  the  pro- 
jected labor-management  conference  In 
Washington  proves.  These  are  the  men  who 
are  deliberately  trying  to  goad  labor  Into 
the  extremism  of  rash,  precipitous  strikes, 
and  those  labor  leaders  who  are  so  quick  on 
the  strike  trigger  are  foolishly  playing  Into 
their  baleful  hands. 

But  more  and  more  a  large  section  of  the 
Nation  Is  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
strike  power  In  many  Instances  Is  reposed  In 
completely  Irresponsible  hands.  Great  In- 
dustries are  shut  down,  entailing  millions 
of  dollars  of  losses  for  both  management  and 
workers,  with  all  the  light-hearted  uncon- 
cern cf  a  child  throwing  a  hammer  through 
a  plate-glass  window. 

The  end  is  Inevitable.  Public  reaction  ul- 
timately will  grow  so  strong  and  so  outra!::ed 
that  many  of  labor's  gains  will  be  wiped  out. 
To  be  sure,  labor  has  tremendous  political 
power,  but  It  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  pas- 
sage of  the  Smlth-Connally  anti-strike  bill 
2  years  ago  which,  through  no  fault  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  turned  out  to  be  a 
boon  to  striking  labor.  It  Is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  if  the  present  threatened 
wave  of  strikss  m.^terlallzes.  Congress  will 
miss  Its  mark  as  badly  again  when  It  decides 
to  legislate  r gainst  the  interests  of  labor. 

The  Star-Times  has  fought  for  and  still 
fights  for  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively.  In  final,  ultimate  cases 
where  labor  can  obtain  Justice  no  other  way, 
it  condones  the  use  of  the  strike.  We  do  not 
ignore  the  prevalence  in  some  quarters  of  a 
determination  to  "bust"  the  unions  at  any 
and  all  costs.  Where  management  Is  obvi- 
ously unreasonable  and  unfair,  where  there  Is 
an  angry  determination  to  wipe  out  all  ad- 
vances and  to  retreat  Into  an  era  of  Industrial 
feudalism,  labor  obvloasly  has  the  right  to 
defend  Itself.  When  It  fights  in  such  cases.  It 
Is  actually  fighting  for  the  health  of  the 
whole  economy.  However,  we  cannot  defend 
the  capricious,  headlong  strike  policy  begin- 
ning to  manifest  Itself  In  the  reconversion 
period. 

Organized  labor  has  an  absolute  obliga- 
tion to  exhaust  every  orderly  means  of  reach- 
ing its  goals  before  resorting  to  a  stlke.  A 
half  a  century  ago  a  wealthy  business  baron 
proclaimed  that  the  public  could  be  damned. 
That  attitude  caused  a  slow  but  relentless 
revolution  cf  public  feeling  against  manage- 
ment unMl  It  was  finally  manifested  In  a  large 
body  of  laws  that  now  protect  labor.  There  la 
no  reason  to  assume  that  capricious  and 
damaging  strikes  will  not  be  Interpreted  as  a 
publlc-be-damned  policy  by  labor  with  the 
same  kind  of  reaction. 

America  has  many  sober,  responsible  labor 
leaders  who  are  striving  to  bring  about  peace- 
ful Industrial  relations,  but  it  has  too  many 
who  are  not  responsible  In  whose  hands  eco- 
nomic power  has  become  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. They  are  the  ones  who  are  injuring 
the  cause  of  labor  and  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  Nation.  Desperately 
needed  Is  a  coming-of-age  of  organized  labor 
leadership. 

President  Truman's  announcement  today 
that  he  will  reorganize  the  Labor  Denart- 
ment  Is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.    With 
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the  projected  dissolution  of  the  War  Labor 
Board,  some  Oovemmsnt  direction  more 
positive  and  aggressive  than  mere  concilia- 
tion Is  certainly  neede<l,  unless  we  are  to 
drift  Into  costly  Industrial  chaos. 

An  effort  should  be  mude  speedily  to  build 
up  a  reliance  and  a  willingness  to  use  arbi- 
tration before  resort  Is  had  to  a  strike.  The 
alternative  to  working  out  an  effective  na- 
tional labor  policy  Is  to  :5tumble  and  agonize 
through  a  period  of  economic  warfare  which 
will  leave  Its  scars  not  or.ly  upon  our  income, 
but  upon  our  morale  am  a  nation,  with  re- 
sultant extremism  In  oui  political  life. 


Uncle  Sammie's  Oldsters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  I).  ANGELL 

or    ORECCiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemlyer  24,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRO,  I  include  the  following  poem: 

X7MCLE  SAMMIZ'S  OLOSTERS 

Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Congressman.  If  you  can 

spare  the  time. 
I'd  like  to  talk  about  us  oldsters  and  our 

friend,  old  Father  Time. 
We  saw  him  just  this  morning,  right  behind 

that  old  pine  tree. 
As  we  were  eating  breakfast  of  moldy  bread 

and  tea. 
We  know  he's  got  us  bee.ten,  but  we  didn't 

want  to  call  hla  hiind. 
Till  we  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  about  the 

Townsend  plan. 

Now,  Mr.  Congressman,  we  have  helped  our 

dear  old  Uncle  SaEi, 
To  build  this  mighty  Na:lon,  untU  today  It 

stands. 
The  richest  and  the  greatest,  and  can  the 

world  command. 
We've  paid  our  tax  wlthc>ut  a  word  nigh  on 

to  SO  years. 
We've  labored  hard  to  ralie  our  kids  through 

sunshine  and  through  tears. 
We  had  saved  a  little  nest  egg  for  our  declin- 
ing years. 
But  alas  our  bubble  burst,  and  now  we  stand 

in  line 
For  help  from  Uncle  Sammle,  and  await  old 

Father  Time. 

We're  not  the  least  bit  jealous,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, of  your  mone:/  in  the  bank. 

Or  jour  shiny  automobllit  with  ethyl  In  Its 
tank. 

We're  mighty  glad  you're  able  your  Income 
tax  to  file. 

But  In  our  high  day,  Mr  Congressman,  we 
had  you  skinned  a  mile. 

Then  we'd  hitch  old  Dobbin  to  the  sletgh  or 
the  bays  up  to  the  hack. 

And  we'd  drive  clear  up  to  the  meetln'  house, 
nigh  on  to  8  miles  there  and  back. 

Those  were  the  days.  Mr.  Congressman,  we 
were  playing  quarterback. 

Oh,  boy  I  And  did  we  shiue,  while  dear  old 
Father  Time 

Waa  running  our  Interference,  and  backing 
up  the  line. 

Our  Uncle  Sam.  Mr.  Congrt^sman,  has  loaned 

billions  on  the  cuff, 
He  really  had  to  do  It  to  <:all  the  Axis  bluff. 
80  our  Franklin  and  Wlr:ston  met  to  talk 

war.  and  trade  and  bcu^er. 
And  they  drew  a  documert  then  and  there, 

and  called  It  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
It  proclaimed  all  men  shculd  have  freedom 

from  want  and  fear. 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  say.  It  gave  us  hope 

theee  words  to  hear. 


But  wait  a  minute,  oldster,  let's  go  a  little 

slow 
Until  this  really  happens,  what  are  we  going 

to  use  for  dough. 

I  sometimes  think,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  It 

would  better  be. 
Than  to  try  and  get  along  on  this  preeent 

social  security. 
If  our  Uncle  Sam  would  do  us.  as  some  nations 

o'er  the  sea. 
When  we  get  old  and  helpless  and  oxir  body 

full  of  UlB, 
Just  let  us  face  a  firing  squad,  or  give  tis  a 

lethal  pill. 
Then  our  old  and  shriveled  bodies  could  be 

rendered  out  for  grease. 
And  our  souls  released  from  bondage,  to  enjoy 

eternal  peace. 

Now,  Mr.   Congressman,  you  can   put  your 

money  on  the  red. 
That  we're  for  Uncle  Sammle,  from  our  heels 

up  to  our  head. 
But  the  cost  of  living  almost  doubled  and 

a-cllmblng  every  day 
We  only  think  It  just  and  right,  that  we  get 

a  boost  in  pay. 
But  well  Just  keep  a-praylng.  and  drink  the 

bitter  cup. 
Till  Father  Time  steps  up  behind  and  says 

"Bud,  your  number's  up." 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  favor,  Mr.  Congressman. 

before  you  go  yoxxr  way, 
Won't  you  figure  out  my  budget,  for  just  a 

buck  a  day, 
I'm  not  much  good  at  figures,  and  I'm  getting 

pretty  blind. 
And  It  jMBt  keeps  me  a-humpin'  to  dodge  old 

Father  Time. 
Sure,  Mr.  Congressman,  take  all  the  time  you 

need. 
And  when  you  get  It  figured  out.  just  give  me 

call 
Or  take  It  as  a  reference,  to  your  seat  In 

Congress  Hall. 

And  If  you  turn  us  down  this  time,  we'll  kneel 

beside  our  bed 
And  without  malice  in  our  hearts,  we'll  bow 

our  old  white  head 
And  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  this,  our 

moldy  bread. 
We'll  put  more  paper  in  our  shoes  'cause  our 

soles  are  gettin'  thin. 
Ar  1  we'll  try  and  stave  off  Father  Time  till 

election  time  again. 
There'll  be  many  of  us  oldsters  gone  before 

another  election  falls, 
And  they  are  going  to  watch  you  how  you 

vote  when  the  Townaend  bill  is  called. 

We  won't  be  here  much  longer,  Mr.  Congress- 
man, for  our  legs  will  hardly  trod. 

And  It's  going  to  be  mighty  peaceful,  down 
there  beneath  the  sod. 

And  when  we  get  to  heaven.  Ood  wUl  take  us 
by  the  hand. 

Per  we  won't  be  oldsters  anymore,  nor  will  we 
need  the  Townsend  plan. 

For  Ood  Is  still  within  His  heaven,  and  He's 
got  plenty  on  the  ball 

And  He's  going  to  sit  beside  you  when  the 
Townaend  bill  la  called. 

— W.  A.  Luce. 


No  Soft  Peace  for  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
markable article  appeared  in  the  Seattle 
Times,  September  19,  under  the  byline  ol 


the  well-known  correspondent.  Leland 
Stowe. 

Raising  the  pertinent  question  of 
whether  America  is  risking  the  loss  of 
the  peace  by  our  present  handling  of 
Japan,  Mr.  Stowe  asks.  "After  Pearl  Har- 
bor, who  would  have  believed  that  the 
treacherous  Japs  would  get  a  much 
softer  peace  than  the  Nazis?" 

America's  fitness  for  world  leadership 
Is  at  stake  in  Japan,  Mr.  Stowe  believes, 
adding,  "Either  Hirohito's  present  back- 
ers or  our  own  leaders  must  emerge  with 
the  title  of  'honorable  suckers.'  In  Ja- 
pan we  are  playing  for  keeps.  Somebody 
is  bound  to  take  an  awful  beating," 

To  make  his  challenging  article  avail- 
able to  every  Member,  I  am  including  It 
in  the  Record  : 

OovmNiNG   Whipped  Jap  Ranks  as  Touch, 
RiSKT  Job 

(By  Leland  Stowe) 

The  toughest  and  riskiest  job  in  the  world 
now  presses  upon  the  collective  judgments  of 
Pi-esident  Truman,  the  United  States  State 
Department,  General  MacArthur  and  his 
chief  advisers.  If  we  lose  the  peace  with 
Japan,  history  will  hold  these  few  Americans 
chiefly  responsible.  Americans  are  taking 
over  the  fearfully  complex  task  of  occupying 
and  administering  Japan  alone.  Should  they 
botch  this  colossiil  gamble,  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration's top  men  cannot  escape  a 
crushing  verdict  of  responsibility  and  blame. 

Whether  we  Americans  are  sufficiently  ex- 
perienced and  adept  in  world  affairs  to  as- 
sxrnie  the  onus  of  re-educating  the  Japanese 
and  reconstructing  Japan's  political  system, 
alone — or  virtually  alone — well,  that's  already 
an  academic  question.  Already  Americans, 
all  by  themselves,  are  up  to  their  necks  In 
Japan.  Our  title  to  world  leadership  is  just 
as  much  at  stake  as  winning  the  peace  with 
Japan.  And  this  is  the  trickiest,  most  fate- 
ful game  of  wits  ever  risked  by  Americans  In 
our  entire  history. 

Either  Hmshito's  present  backers  or  our 
own  leaders  must  emerge  with  the  title  of 
"honorable  suckers."  From  now  on  out, 
there's  no  dodging  this  unpleasant  and  dan- 
gerous fact.  In  Japan  we  are  playing  for 
keeps.  80  somebody  is  bound  to  take  an 
awful  beetlng. 

The  terrific  responsibility  must  weigh 
very  heavily  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
President,  Secretary  Byrnta.  and  their  aides. 

General  MacArthur.  too,  must  be  pro- 
foundly aware  that  the  final  measure  of  bis 
greatness  will  be  decided  In  these  next  few 
months.  But  does  the  average  American 
realize  that  the  prestige  and  future  safety  of 
all  Americans  la  equally  "on  the  spot"  In 
Japan? 

In  otir  handling  of  the  Japanese  we  shall 
demonstrate  whether  we  are  a  mature,  per- 
ceptive, and  able  |)ecple— or  whether  we  are 
political  adolescenu.  fan  tactically  naive. 

Developments  Inside  Japan  are  still  ex- 
tremely disquieting;.  As  yet  the  Japanese  im- 
perialuts  seem  to  have  our  occupation  well 
In  hand.  Every  day's  dispatches  out  of  Nip- 
pon bring  new  danger  signals.  The  tempta- 
tion to  crltlclae  American  actions  is  corre- 
spondingly great.  Even  so,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  MacArthur's  hands  are  pitifully  weak 
physically.  Not  until  mid-October  will  we 
have  a  real  army  cm  Japanese  soil.  Perhaps 
the  Japanese  home  army  of  3,000,000  will  not 
be  completely  demobilized  before  November. . 
MacArthur's  pretsent  situation  is  terribly  deli- 
cate. With  five  or  six  divisions  be  has  to 
try  to  control  a  nation  of  80.000.000  or  mcn-e. 

This  Is  why  we  can't  yet  know  what  Warb- 
Ington's  and  MacArthur's  real  policies  are. 
While  in  a  lions'  den  no  sensible  Daniel  tries 
to  outroar  the  lions.  Perhaps  this  also  ex- 
plains why  MacAjthur's-  first  statement  of 
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methods  and  objectives  la  so  remarkably  re- 
strained and  vague.  If  MacArthur  appre- 
ciates how  cleverly  Japan's  Imperialists  and 
feudalists  are  digging  themselves  in.  he  gives 
no  sign.  There's  no  present  way  for  you 
and  me  to  know  whether  these  seemingly 
alarming  trends  In  Japan — and  In  our  own 
Army's  actions  or  omissions — are  what  they 
seem;  or  In  reality  are  quite  different  from 
what  they  seem.  American  and  Jap  bigwigs 
are  indulging  in  a  great  poker-faced  salaam- 
ing contest.  If  all  we  fought  for  were  not 
at  stake,  it  would  be  funnier  than  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan. 

MacArthur's  statement  promises  American 
"enccuragement  of  liberal  tendencies."  Why 
didn't  MacArthur  mention  democracy,  by 
name,  as  our  objective  for  Japan?  Was  this 
Just  a  ruse  to  hoodv  Ink  Japan's  present  gov- 
ernment? What  does  MacArthur  mean  by 
creation  of  "conditions  that  will  Insxire  that 
Japan  will  not  again  become  a  menace  to 
world  peace"?  •  •  •  Like  the  Japs,  we 
are  using  double-talk  and  weasel  words. 

PXJBUC  IN  DARK  TIT 

The  American  public  probably  must  remain 
In  the  dark  until  all  Japan's  home  army  is 
demobilized  and  our  own  forces  swollen  to 
half  c  million  or  more.  But  once  that  mo- 
ment comes  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  expect  swift,  sharp,  clear-cut  ac- 
tion— an  American  policy  in  Japan  which  is 
realistic,  democratic,  and  bold.  Will  we  get 
that  kind  of  action  and  policy?  Only  Presi- 
dent Triiman.  Secretary  Byrnes,  and  asso- 
ciates can  decide.  But  If  they  lack  wisdom 
and  courage,  we  shall  all  pay  the  same  fearful 
price. 

Out  of  fairness  we  try  to  suspend  Judgment. 
For  ail  that,  the  duty  of  every  American  citi- 
zen Is  plain.     The  American  people  must  be 
the  watchdogs  of  our  peace  with  Japan.    The 
American   people   must  follow  closely  every 
development  there.     We  must  analyie  every 
action  by  our  Oovernment  and  MacArthur. 
We  must  see  Japan's  system  for  what  It  is. 
On  thai  all  necessary  Information  is  available. 
If    Americans    become    "honorable    suckers." 
we  shall  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame. 
Right  now.  however,  it's  perfectly  fair  to 
remark  certain  things.     After  Pearl  Harbor 
who  would  have  believed  that  the  treacherous 
Japs  would  get  a  much  softer  peace  than  the 
Nazis?    Thus  far  the  contrast  between  Allied 
treatment  of  Germany  and  of  Japan  is  amaz- 
ingly  and   disconcertingly  great.     If   this   is 
anything  more  than  expediency  In  our  first 
stage  of  occupation  of  Japan,  it  is  a  crime. 
That  possibility  certainly  exists.    This  is  why 
the  American  public  must  beware. 

In  Germany  the  Allies  have  imposed  their 
own  military  government.     Top  German  war 
criminals  face  trial.     German  Industrialists 
and   monopolists   are   being   shorn   of   their 
plants  and  power.    The  great  Junker  feudal- 
ists are  dispossessed,  their  estates  distributed 
to  the  peasants.     Not  a  shred  of  Nazi  gov- 
ernment  remains.     Nazis  are  being   weeded 
out  of  municipal  Jobs.     The  whole  German 
bureaucratic  and  economic  system  is  being 
radically   altered.     The   Gestapo    is   hunted. 
The  German  Army  Is  dissolved.    Most  of  the 
fundamental  reforms  which  were  Ignored  in 
Germany  in  1918  are  now  being  imposed. 

JAPAIf  nZBM  KEFOSMINC 

The  same  fundamental  reforms  are  re- 
quired In  Japan's  equally  Fascist-militarist 
state.  Obviously  MacArthur  Is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  launch  such  drastic  changes.  So 
none  of  the  truly  Important  and  decisive 
steps  has  yet  been  taken  in  Hirohitoland. 
Japan's  reactionary  government  remains  In 
power.  Unlike  Hitler — or  even  the  Kaiser— 
Hlrotalto  also  remains.  Japan's  Krupps,  her 
Junker  feudalists,  her  oriental  Prussian 
aristocrats — all  are  still  untouched,  and  con- 
fidently pouring  honeyed  poison  into  Amer- 
ican officers'  ears. 

Probably  thla  la  necessary  as  an  expedient 
(or  American  arms  to  gain  real  control  of 
Japan.    But  only  as  a  temporary  expedient 
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can  such  favored 
and  Imperialists  be 
there  cannot  persist 
for  such  expediency, 
the  latest,  we  shall 
man  administration's 
system  off  with  a  slap 
we  are  going  to  be  hard 
mans,  but  trusting 

This  Is  the  choice 
public  understands  thla 
tongued,    treacherous 
Fascists  have  an 
the  Americans  for  the 
costly  slelghrlde  in 
hope  of  safety  Is  to  ap, 
now  being  Imposed  on 
entire     Imperial, 
decades    Japan's 
owning  and  aristocratic 
have    proved    themselv 
deceitful  powermongers 

Are   Japan's  leaders 
today?     Only  the  world 
able  suckers"  could 
policies  in  occupied 
tion. 

We    Americans    have 
Japan  and  reform  her 
Japan  our  baby 
from  now  on,  America 
way  or  the  other 
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Mr.   WOODRUFF 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  In  the  Record, 
lowing  editorial   from 
Daily  News: 

AN  ANCLO-AMEB  tCAN   BASIS 

British -American  negotiations  for  a  lend- 
lease  substitute  have  been  launched  in  a  fog 
of  propaganda.  This  is  unfortunate, 
propaganda  merely  befuc  dies  the  public.  It 
hampers  understanding  cf  the  facts  of  Inter- 
national high  finance,  which  in  their  funda- 
mentals are  relatively  simple. 

One  propaganda   line 


ts.    The  line  is  that 

lone  business  with 

but  will  not  make 

President  Truman 

galled   that  one  as 

Is  that  Britain  has 


.      -    _  says    if   Uncle   Sam 

abandons  the  role  of  Sam  a  Glaus  that  means 
a  return  to  Isolationism.  The  truth  Is  that 
popular  desire  for  Interratlonal  cooperation 
Is  at  an  all-time  high  In  this  country.  All 
Americans  ask  is  that  cooperation  shall  be  a 
two-way  street 

Another  propaganda  fo^  bank  results  from 
the  recent  British  electio 
Washington  could  have 
a  Churchill  government, 
loans  to  a  Labor  regime, 
promptly  and  properly 
sUly. 

Still  another  befuddler  

no  assets  left  and  therefore,  as  a  rich  friend, 
we  should  make  her  an  outright  grant  of  sev 
eral  billions.  That  suggiation  also  Is  silly. 
Britain  Is  not  broke.  Very  many  of  her  na- 
tural resources  were  less  ei  hausted  by  the  war 
than  were  our  own. 

Britain  proposes  to  advance  credits  to  other 
nations.  These  are  to  b^made  In  her  own 
commercial  Interest.  O.  K.  But  why  with 
our  money?  Why  with  money  that  would 
come  out  of  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
whose  per  capita  of  natloiial  debt  Is  approxi- 
mately as  great  as  that  of  the  supposedly 
bankrupt  Briton? 

An  American  buslnesiman  with  assets 
would  not  expect  a  bankfcr  to  make  him  a 
gift.    He  would  dispose  of  some  of  his  assets. 


Michigan.     Mr. 

to  extend  my  re- 

I  include  the  fol- 

the  Washington 


In  the  negotiations  under  way  here  Uncle 
Sam  Is  the  banker.  What  Is  wrong  or  vm- 
buslnessllke  In  our  suggestion  that  Britain 
dispose  of  some  of  her  expensive  bases  in  our 
Atlantic  defense  areas?  These  would  have  as- 
set values  for  us.  even  though  they  are  eco- 
nomic liabilities  to  Britain 

Never  In  her  history  has  Britain  made  an 
outright  grant  of  billions  to  any  nation— 
certainly  not  when  that  nation  was  solvent 
and  possessed  of  assets  of  value  to  England. 

Why  should  we  do  so?  The  answer  is  that 
we  should  not. 

We  want  to  see  Briti  !n  and  America  bound 
together  even  more  closely  In  the  years  ahead. 
The  way  to  Insure  this  Is  to  put  our  business 
relations  on  a  business  basis  that  will  en- 
dure. 


The  Eqaal  Rights  Amendment — Article 
From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
With  Introductory  Statement  by  Mrs. 
Florence  L.  C.  Kitchelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

OF   CONNECTlCTn' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  with  introductory  statement  by 
Mrs.  Florence  L.  C.  Kitchelt: 

The  adoption  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  has  brought  home  to  us  all  the 
essential  character  of  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, a  principle  to  be  added  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bill  of  Rights.  Equality  of  rlghu  for 
men  and  women  has  been  written  Into  the 
preamble  of  the  Charter  and  In  five  different 
chapters.  This  International  bill  of  rights 
proposed  for  the  world  like  the  equal-rlghu 
amendment  is  part  of  the  last  lap  in  a 
historic  struggle  to  obtain  full  equality  under 
the  law  for  women.  It  began  long  before 
the  days  of  Aristotle,  who  always  coupled  the 
words  "women  and  slaves."  It  contiriued 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  leading  Mazzlni 
to  declare  "long  prejudice  and  a  perennial 
legal  Inequality"  have  oppressed  women. 
Susan  B.  Anthony  campaigned  for  more 
than  votes.  She  asked  for  equality  of  rights, 
civil  and  political,  of  which  the  franchise 
was  one. 

Opposition  to  the  amendment  has  centered 
around  the  fear  that  It  would  undermine 
legislation  which  protects  women,  especially 
in  industry.  Friends  have  hoped  that  some 
Industrial  legislation,  originally  protective 
but  now  hampering  and  outmoded,  would  be 
swept  away.  But  much  of  the  evidence  was 
merely  personal  opinion  without  the  author- 
ity of  special  knowledge  of  the  law,  of  labor 
legislation,  and  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 


As  a  long-standing  member  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  as  a  convert  to  the 
amendment,  I  asked  for  the  views  of  Dr.  K. 
Wight  Bakke,  Sterling  professor  of  economics 
at  Yale  University  and  chairman  of  appeal* 
of  the  War  Labor  Board. 

"Can  anyone  suppose,"  he  replied,  "that 
the  granting  to  women  of  equal  rights  as  per- 
sons wUl  remove  the  Interest  of  the  commu- 
nity In  the  protection  of  women  as  present 
and  future  mothers?" 

"Equal  rights  for  male  citizens,"  Dr.  Bakke 
continued,  "do  not  preclude  special   right* 
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for  particular  groups  of  male  citizens.  •  •  • 
We  win  not  turn  aside  from  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  unique  role  of  women  In  the  life 
of  the  cojamunity  because  we  are  bound  by 
narrow  legalistic  interpretations  of  a  word. 
Certainly  our  democracy  would  be  strength- 
ened by  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
women  equality  of  rights." 

INTERVIEWS  ATTORNXTS 

"Will  laws  that  protect  women.  \t  they 
obtain  equal  legal  status,  be  wiped  out?"  I 
asked  several  patient  attorneys,  who  paused 
between  court  and  client  long  enough  to 
say  "No." 

Mr.  Sanford  Stoddard,  one  of  the  legal 
deans  of  Bridgeport,  said,  "I  see  nothing  in 
the  amendment  which  would  take  away  from 
women  any  protection  given  them  by  State 
laws  or  which  would  prevent  the  passage  of 
further  protective  legislation." 

The  Honorable  Homer  Cvimmlngs,  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  "The  amendment."  he 
wrote,  "will  remedy  a  long-standing  injus- 
tice." 

A  busy  counselor  at  law  In  New  Haven, 
Alexander  Winnlck,  dashed  off  the  following 
message:  "I  trust  you  will  not  permit  any  of 
the  opponents  of  your  equal-rights  amend- 
ment to  raise  the  bugaboo  that  it  could  in 
any  way  affect  protective  legislation  for 
women." 

Next  I  wrote  our  Connecticut  Congressmen 
who  were  sponsoring  and  voting  for  the 
amendment  In  committee.  Did  they  fear 
retaliation  from  labor?  Senator  Beien 
McMahon  replied  he  was  publicly  backing 
It.  Our  Congressman-at-large,  Joseph  F. 
Rms,  wrote  that  in  his  personal  opinion 
"the  passate  of  the  amendment  would  In  no 
way  detract  from  or  Invalidate  any  protective 
legislation"  or  prevent  the  future  enactment 
of  such  laws. 

Finally  Representative  Joseph  E.  Taleot, 
who  has  stood  by  the  amendment  through 
thick  and  thin,  wrote:  "I  would  assume  that 
minimum  pay,  protective  devices,  and  mini- 
mum dally  or  weekly  hours  of  employment 
would  remain  tmchanged  by  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  •  •  •  I  still  feel  that  a 
court  might  say,  under  the  police  powers, 
that  women  or  children  could  not  do  certain 
Jobs  that  men  can  do,  nor  work  at  certain 
hours  when  men  could  work.  •  •  • 
Probably  the  best  authority  on  this  consti- 
tutional subject  Is  Prof.  Edwin  Borch^d, 
of  Yale." 

Dr.  Borchard,  who  Is  Justtis  S.  Hotchklss 
profesaor  of  law,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who 
has  read  every  decision  ever  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
declared  that  the  amendment  builds  a  floor 
under  which  laws  "discriminating  against" 
would  be  illegal.  But,  he  added,  there  Is  no 
celling!  Laws  discriminating  in  favor  of 
women  may  go  as  high  as  you  please ! 

In  New  York,  David  Stock,  outstanding  at- 
torney who  served  as  associate  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee referred  me  to  a  passage  from  Corpus 
Juris  Secundum,  which  says  that  the  State 
legislatiu-es  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  statutes 
enacted  "in  the  Interest  of  the  public  health." 
"An  act  will  be  declared  void,"  the  text  reads, 
"only  where  it  has  no  relation  to  the  public 
health  or  Is  unquestionably  a  plain  violation 
of  constitutional  rights." 

In  his  opinion,  Mr.  Stock  said,  the  amend- 
ment would  not  and  could  not  change  "the 
reality  of  the  physical  differences  between 
the  sexes."  For  example,  If  a  State  had  a  law 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  In  any 
occupation  that  required  the  lifting  of  ob- 
jects weighing  more  than  50  pounds,  that 
would  not  be  an  abridgement  of  equal  rights 
on  account  of  sex,  but  rather  a  reasonable 
exe  cice  of  the  police  power  in  the  protection 
of  women. 


Drafting  Boy» — Retoming  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  administration  will  cease  drafting 
18-year-olds,  when  it  will  return  those 
already  in  the  service,  many  of  whom  for 
months  have  been  in  combat  duty,  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  the  bloodless 
battle  which  has  been  revived  here  in 
Washington  between  the  international- 
ists and  New  Dealers,  who  want  a  United 
States  of  the  World,  and  those  who  insist 
that  we  remain  a  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

During  the  war,  the  fight  was  out. 
Now  the  old  controversy  between  those 
who  believe  it  is  America's  duty  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  quarrels  which  may 
arise  anywhere  in  the  world;  tliat  it  is 
her  obligation  to  give  in  unlimited  vol- 
ume of  her  natural  resources,  her  money 
and  her  merchandise,  to  rebuild,  to  feed 
and  clothe — yes,  and  to  reform,  or,  more 
accurately,  to  mold  to  our  fancy — every 
nation  on  earth  which  may  come  knock- 
ing at  our  door,  and  those  who,  desiring 
to  be  charitable  and  to  aid  other  peoples 
and  other  nations,  are  firmly  convinced 
that  we  will  never  be  able  to  assist  them 
materially  or  to  preserve  our  own  power 
and  protect  our  own  future  unless  we 
first  take  care  of  our  own  interests  and 
people,  Is  still  on,  although  the  Inter- 
nationalists are  now  working  more 
quietly  and  under  cover. 

The  internationalists  crowded  us  into 
this  war.  That  is  now  established  be- 
yond argument  by  recent  revelations  and, 
as  time  goes  on  and  additional  facts  are 
made  public,  all  who  care  to  read  will  be 
made  aware  of  that  fact.  There  are 
those  who,  still  preaching  and  Insisting 
that  it  was  our  duty  to  carry  the  "four 
freedoms"  throughout  the  world,  forget- 
ting that  every  nation  is  entitled  to  fol- 
low its  own  economic  policy,  its  own  reli- 
gious views,  now  insist  that  we  impose 
upon  other  nations  our  economy,  our 
views,  or,  as  they  put  it,  our  way  of  life. 

Those  advocating  this  view  do  none  of 
the  fighting.  They  contribute  little  in 
the  way  of  financial  assistance.  They 
are  quite  content  to  remain  here  in  se- 
curity and  comfort.  But  they  want 
American  boys  to  be  drafted  for  foreign 
service.  They  want  Americans  who  were 
conscripted  for  service,  those  who  en- 
listed from  patriotic  motives,  to  remain 
abroad,  and  there,  as  one  young  service- 
man wrote  me,  do  manual  labor,  menial 
tasks,  not  only  to  police  and  rebuild  for- 
eign communities  but  to,  at  a  soldier's 
pay,  further  the  financial  interests  of 
commercial  enterprises. 

If  this  school  of  thought  wins  out,  your 
men,  who  fought  and  won  this  war,  will 
continue  for  years  to  remain  in  the 
armed  service,  and  your  boys,  coming  18, 
who  should  be  finishing  their  education, 
preparing  for  their  life  work,  getting 
married,  establishing  homes,  and  rear- 


ing children,  will  continue  to  be  con- 
scripted for  foreign  service. 

CJeneral  MacArthur — and  he  ought  to 
know,  for  he  is  the  one  who  directed  the 
Job  your  sons  and  husbands,  at  the  cost 
of  so  many  lives,  successfully  did — tells 
us  that  he  can  now  strip  the  Japs,  and 
keep  them  stripped,  of  their  industrial 
and  military  power  with  no  more  than 
200.000  men  in  Japan. 

If  the  stories  which  come  to  me  from 
returning  servicemen  of  the  efficiency 
and  the  courage  of  our  military  police 
in  Germany  are  correct — and  they  ought 
to  know — it  will  not  take  many  men  to 
keep  the  Germans  in  line. 

All  the  men  who  are  needed  for  either 
the  Pacific  or  the  European  service  can, 
in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  be  obtained 
if  we  will  offer  volunteers  adequate  pay — 
somewhere  near  that  given  workers  in 
war  plants — and  other  fair  inducements. 

Many  men  in  the  service  and  many 
other  young  men  wish  to  make  the  armed 
service  their  life  work.  Congress  had 
that  in  mind  this  week  when  the  House 
passed  a  bill  to  encourage  volunteering. 
It  had  that  in  mind  when  many  of  its 
Members  joined  together  to  force  the 
Armyjto  discharge  men  more  rapidly.  It 
had  that  in  mind  when  it  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  armed  services  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  their  home  com- 
mtmities  many  of  the  dentists  and  dcclors 
who  are  not  now  needed  abroad  or  In  the 
camps  here  at  home. 

Congress  is  being  prodded  sharply  and 
vigorously — and  rightly  so — by  parents 
and  wjves,  who,  now  that  their  men  have 
fought  and  won  the  war,  want  them 
home.  Congress  is  not  listening  quite  so 
willingly  to  the  warmongers,  to  the 
would-be  profiteers,  who,  howling  pa- 
triotism, pointing  to  a  nonexistent  duty, 
insist  that  we  should  keep  several  million 
men  for  5  to  10  years  on  foreign  soil. 

Some  Congressmen  are  suggesting  that 
those  who  howl  so  vigorously  that  men 
be  kept  in  the  service,  that  others  be 
drafted,  that  billions  of  dollars  be  given 
to  foreign  nations,  do  some  of  the  police 
work,  some  of  the  street-cleaning,  an ."  re- 
building, some  of  the  giving  of  financial 
aid  themselves.  Increasingly,  Congress- 
men are  beginning  to  follow  the  theory  of 
Churchill  and  of  Stalin  that  their  own 
country  and  her  interests,  their  own  peo- 
ple and  their  welfare,  should  come  first. 
If  they  will,  drafting  will  end — your  men 
will  soon  be  home. 


The  Times  Is  Honorably  Discharged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig.  Gen. 
Ernest  Bixby,  commanding  general  of 
Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.,  invit?d  James  De- 
Laurier,  publisher,  and  Harold  Cross, 
editorial  writer  of  the  Hammond  Times, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  in  company  with  other 
newspaper  editors,  to  spend  several  daj's 
at  Camp  Atterbury.    The  purpose  of  this 
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Invitation  was  to  give  the  newspapermen 
practical  experience  in  Army  life  and 
first-hand  information  on  the  methods 
and  facihtles  used  in  the  demobilization 
prosrram  In  order  that  they  might  convey 
the  sameio  their  readers.  Upon  comple- 
tion of  this  "enlistment"  for  inspection 
purposes,  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous newspapers  were  given  honorable 
discharges  by  the  brigadier  general. 

The  following  editorial,  by  Harold 
Cross.  Including  an  exact  facsimile  of  the 
honorable-discharge  certificate,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Hammond  Times  of  Septem- 
ber 18.  1945: 

THI    TIMES    IS    KONOEABLT    DISCHAT.GED 

Tht«  newspaper  feels  honored  and  Is  very 
fTsprcdatlve  over  receiving  an  honorary 
discharge  from  the  war.  A  representative 
cf  the  Times  along  with  other  Indiana 
newspapermen  was  called  to  Camp  Atterbury 
and  for  2  days  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
lived  the  life  of  a  soldier  and  were  shown 
in  detail  how  a  GI  is  demcbllized.  They 
S'^'v  how  well  Uncle  Sam  treats  his  soldiers, 
giving  them  the  best  of  food  and  providing 
comfortable  living  quarters.  Permitted  to 
go  through  the  hospitals,  they  left  con- 
vinced that  everything  afforded  by  science 
and  expert  nursing  is  being  done  to  restore 
the  Incapacitated  men  to  normal  health  and 
rchibllltste  them  for  civilian  life. 

At  a  ceremony  concluding  their  stay  the 
newspapermen  were  called  forward  and  to 
efch  was  given  an  honorable  discharge. 

But  in  the  words  of  General  Bixby,  the 
capable  and  courteous  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  camp,  each  newspaper  was  re- 
minded that  the  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Army  was  also  reenlistment  in  the  bat- 
tle to  win  the  peace. 

The  Times  congratulates  General  Bixby 
and  his  aides  and  the  success  of  the  news- 
paper musterlng-out  conference  and  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  first-hand  informa- 
tion of  the  greatest  Importance  to  its  read- 
ers who  are  gravely  concerned  about  the 
care  of  wounded  soldiers  and  were  anxiotis 
tor  the  assurance  that  men  eligible  for  dis- 
charge are  being  sent  home  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 


Full  Employment  and  Sound  Finance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSXX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24.  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
controversy  over  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  has  again  focused  at- 
tention on  a  short-sighted  philosophy 
held  by  some  Members  of  Congress  and 
some  people  in  the  business  world.  If 
they  prevail,  the  Giovernment  will  save  a 
few  million  dollars — but  the  Nation  will 
lose  large  markets  for  the  necessities 
which  unemployed  workers  will  be  forced 
to  forego.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
difference  will  have  to  be  made  up  in 
direct  relief. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  short- 
sighted perspective  that  is  impeding  the 
path  to  full  employment  in  this  country. 
Pull  employment  is  not  a  luxury  which 
we  can  take  or  leave.  It  is  a  sheer  neces- 
sity, if  for  no  other  reason,  because  we 
cannot  afford  depression. 
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mental ownership  and  operation.  If  United 
States  funds  are  used  to  effect  this  rehabili- 
tation, it  certainly  means  that  our  dollars 
are  to  be  used  for  British  Internal  politics. 
There  can  be  no  other  construction  of  the 
proposition. 

No  banker  of  ordinary  irrtelligence  would 
make  a  loan  of  billions  of  dollars  unless  he 
approved  of  the  character  of  the  applicant, 
and  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  to  be 
financed,  as  well  as  his  probable  capacity  to 
pay.  We  do  not  think  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  approve  the  Socialist  char- 
acter of  the  British  Government  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  enterprise  it  proposes  to  finance. 
Neither  do  we  think  they  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  ability  to  repay.  In  view  of  the 
still  unpaid  World  War  I  debt  of  some  ten 
billion  dollars. 

Instead  of  being  silly,  the  Issue  raised  by 
Members  of  Cont^ress  is  entirely  pertinent. 
With  a  $300,000,000,000  debt  of  our  own  and 
the  heaviest  taxes  in  history.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  that  American  taxpayers  should  know 
where  their  money  is  going  and  for  what 
purposes  before  we  ladle  out  more  billions  aa 
gifts. 


Correspondence    With    the   MFA   About 
Flood  Control  and  the  MVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24.  1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  last  fiood-control  bill 
there  was  no  record  vote  in  the  House. 
There  seemed  no  opposition  to  it,  the 
measure  passed  and  is  now  law.  At  this 
late  date  the  Missouri  Farmers'  Associa- 
tion, usually  a  thoroughly  reliable  or- 
ganization, comes  forward  with  the 
startling  and  novel  idea  that  this  flood- 
control  law  will  wreck  Missouri  and  for 
that  reason,  among  others,  should  be  su- 
perseded with  the  proposed  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.  My  comments  on  the 
question  are  contained  in  the  following 
reply  I  have  made  to  the  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Farmer,  who  has  requested 
each  Member  of  the  Missouri  delegation 
to  state  how  he  voted  on  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  and  how  he  proposes  to 
vote  on  MVA: 

Congress  or  thk  Vstttd  Statis. 

Housi  or  Representativis. 
Washington.  D.  C,  September  22,  1945. 

Mr    H.  E.  Kl-rNETELTKR, 

Editor,  the  Missouri  Farmer. 

Columbia.  Mo, 

Dear  Mr.  KLiNEriLTER:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  September  10,  1945,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  resolutions  adopted  by  delegates  repre- 
senting the  MFA  on  August  28.  As  an  MP  A 
member  myself  and  one  interested  financiall/ 
In  some  of  the  MFA  enterprises,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  know  that  the  association  has  en- 
Joyed  such  a  fine  growth  during  the  past 
year.  I  also  am  pleased  with  the  17  res- 
olutions with  which  I  generally  agree  wltfc 
one  main  exception.  I  make  reference  to  th* 
resolution  on  flood  control. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  your  general  sUte- 
ment  of  principle  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
this  resolution.  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  rest  of  the  resolution  which  la  based  upon 
an  error  of  fact  and,  commenting  on  Public 
Law  534  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
slurs  the  integrity  of  those  in  the  Missouri 
congressional  delegation  voting  for  the  bill 
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by  the  statement,  "It  Is  our  fear  that  Mis- 
souri has  been  sacrlfled  in  the  Interest  of 
irrigation  and  navigation  and  for  the  selfish 
Interests  of  the  powerful,  privately  owned 
public  uUlltles." 

I  also  wish  respectfully  to  point  to  error 
In  the  following  part  of  the  resolution:  "We 
believe  the  State  of  Missouri  will  be  greatly 
harmed  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  which 
provides  for  the  construction  of  26  high 
dams  In  Missouri  that  will  Inundate  some 
900.000  acres  of  land  without  generating  any 
appreciable  amount  of  electric  power  and 
which  will  mean  the  condemnation  of  at 
least  half  of  the  fertile  Missouri  River  bot- 
tom land  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other."  It  is  stated  in  the  same  para{,Taph 
that  reference  Ls  made  to  "The  present  flood 
control  law,  enacted  by  Congress  last  De- 
cember." This  Is  the  law  which  Is  supposed 
to  bring  forth  the  dire  results  mentioned 
above.  This  is  Public  Law  534  of  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress,  approved  December 
22.  1944.  I  certainly  agree  that  if  this  law 
had  such  results  it  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate and  I  would  have  been  in  serious  er- 
ror In  voting  for  It.  However,  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  The  law  to  which  you  refer  does 
not  authorize  construction  of  a  single  dam  in 
Missouri.  The  statement  that  these  26  dams 
will  cause  "inundation  of  900.000  acres  of 
land  and  result  In  condemnation  of  at  least 
half  of  the  fertile  Missouri  River  bottom  land 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other."  Is, 
therefore,  equally  without  foundation.  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  law  for  your  Information. 
I  hnve  verified  the  accu'-acy  of  my  statement 
in  these  particulars  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Flood  Control  Conunittee  which  wrote  the 
law,  Hon.  V,'ili.  M.  WHrmNCTON  and  with 
Lt.  Gen.  E.  Reybold,  chief  of  Army  engineers. 

No  dams  have  been  authorized  for  Mis- 
souri while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Prior  to  that  time  flood -control  proj- 
ects were  authorized  by  the  law  of  June  28. 
1938,  for  the  Osage.  Grand,  and  Pomme  de 
Terre  Rivers,  and  which  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, advei-sely  affect  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  In  Congress.  I  shall  op- 
pose appropriations  for  them.  In  all.  there 
are  some  16  projects  authorized  by  Congress 
for  construction  in  scattered  sections  of  Mis- 
souri. These  were  authorized  between  1936 
and  1941.  General  Reybold  states:  "Under 
authority  now  available  to  the  Department 
for  partial  accomplishment  of  the  authorized 
comprehensive  plans  for  the  above-men- 
tioned river  basins,  only  about  3  dams  and 
reservoir  projects  may  be  selected  from  the 
15  for  construction  when  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose are  made  available."  As  the  adminis- 
tration asks  funds  for  these  projects  I  will 
examine  them  as  best  I  can  and  take  such 
action  as  I  feel  proper  for  tlie  majority  wel- 
fare, keeping  in  mind  my  natural  distaEt« 
of  these  dams  for  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  designed  and 
have  seldom  been  as  effective  as  soil  con- 
servation, reforestation,  farm  ponds,  small 
check  dams  at  the  heads  of  streams,  and 
related  practices. 

Your  resolution  on  flood  control  conclud« 
with  a  recommendation  for  a  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  to  supersede  the  preaent  flood- 
control  act.  Inasmuch  as  the  act  In  question 
does  not  do  the  things  you  fear.  It  seems 
futile  to  suggest  It  be  superseded  with  an 
MVA  In  order  to  get  around  these  objections. 
There  may  be  cogent  reasons  for  an  MVA 
eventually  to  be  developed  In  the  hearings 
and  reports  of  committees  of  the  Congress 
making  a  study  of  the  question.  Upon  evi- 
dence presently  available  there  is  inadequate 
reason  to  support  such  a  proposal,  anxloxos 
as  I  am  to  live  In  an  era  overflowing  with 
the  blessings  which  MVA's  backers  conjure 
up  as  the  natural 'consequences  to  flow  from 
this  extension  of  Federal  control.  Public 
Law  534.  to  which  your  resolutions  make  ref- 
erence, states  In  its  first  paragraph  that  "It 
Is  hereby  declared  to  t)e  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  Interests  and  rights 


of  the  States  In  determining  the  development 
of  the  watersheds  within  their  borders  and 
likewise  their  InterestA  and  rights  In  water 
utilization  and  control."  I  am  most  reluctant 
to  see  the  farmers  of  Missouri  abandon  their 
right  of  self-determination,  through  State 
government,  over  matters  of  such  vital  con- 
cern. Such  a  declaration  of  policy  might 
well  have  come  from  Congress  earlier,  but 
now  that  it  has  been  achieved  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  protect  It.  The  law  provides 
that  further  proposals  on  flood  control  can  be 
submitted  to  Congress  only  after  compliance 
by  the  War  Department  with  restrictions  set 
forth  to  insure  local  coordination  and  repre- 
sentation. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

M.ARION  T.  Benntit, 
Member  of  Congress. 


New  Deal  and  Commanistt  Attack 
General   MacArthnr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RK'RESENTATTVES 

Monday.  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Communists  inside  and  outside  the 
Government  have  joined  forces  to  smear 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  It  is  an 
administration  move  aided  and  abetted 
by  Russian  leadership.  I  hope  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  beware 
of  the  vicious  New  Deal  and  Red  propa- 
ganda now  being  launched  to  poison  the 
mind  of  the  public  against  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

We  do  not  want  another  Billy  Mitchell 
persecution.  The  ultimate  results  of 
such  injustices  are  too  ghastly.  The 
sovereign  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  a  great  heritage  of  liberty  under 
law  to  preserve  and  protect  against  the 
New  Deal  and  Red  forces  striving  to  im- 
dermlne  and  overthrow  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  not  let  these  un- 
American  forces  destroy  such  patriotic, 
courageous  leader  such  as  General  Mac- 
Arthur  hsis  proved  to  be  in  every  re- 
sponsible position  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  Inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Times- 
Herald,  September  24,  1945: 

Boos  Hint  Communists  Plan  MacAbthvb 
Smsab  Campaign — Demonstration  at  New 
York  Meeting  Seen  Btrr  Start  or  Schxms 
to  Dim  Qenbral's  Star 

(By  Guy  Richards  and  Russ  S3m3ontowne) 

New  York,  September  23. — A  few  small 
boos — harbingers  of  bigger  and  better  boos 
to  come — greeted  the  name  of  General  of  the 
Army  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  meeting  of  12,000  Communists 
and  their  sympathizers  last  Tuesday  night. 

The  boos  went  almost  unnoted  against  the 
background  of  tumultuous  cheering  for  the 
early  overthrow  of  capitalism  and  the  quick 
rise  of  the  socialist  state,  demanded  by  lead- 
ers of  the  newly  reorganized  party. 

BEEN   AS  TEST   BOOS 

But  It  Is  almost  certain  these  were  test 
boos,  little  samples  of  a  wide  variety  of  boos 
and  hisses,  hoots  and  Jeers  soon  to  come 
rolling  from  the  party's  production  lines. 

In  fact,  we  were  told  by  Communists  off 
the  record,  and  it  took  little  reading  between 


the  lines  of  party  publications  to  assure  us. 
the  great  Red  propaganda  machines  are 
ready -greased  for  a  full-scale  smear  campaign 
against  the  general  who  brought  an  end  to 
the  world's  greatest  war. 

CaOTTNSWORK    DESCRIEED 

Today  we  will  describe  how  the  ground- 
work for  this  campaign  to  discredit  Mac- 
Arthur  has  been  laid  an.,  what  the  Reds 
hope  to  gain  by  It  In  this  country.  In  an- 
other article  we  will  attempt  to  show  how 
this  get-MacArthtir  movement  fits  into  the 
Jig-saw  picture  of  Moscow's  plan  for  world 
expansion. 

Before  he  left  New  York  for  Chicago,  where 
he  spoke  tonight.  William  Z.  Foster,  national 
chairman  of  the  party,  gave  u^  a  quotation 
which  broadly  summarises  the  party's  new 
hatred  of  MacArthur. 

"MacArthur's  conduct  in  Japan,"  said  Fos- 
ter, "has  been  such  as  to  require  his  correc- 
tion by  the  President  and  by  the  State  De- 
partment. His  activity  en  behalf  of  a  Quis- 
ling regime  In  the  Philippines,  his  methods 
In  Japan  and  Korea  demonstrate  that  he  is 
unfit  to  carry  out^  the  Job  of  crushing  Japa- 
nese fascism  and  Its  coUsiborators. 

"It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  reactionary.  pro- 
Fascist  press  in  America  is  grooming  him  for 
the  Presidency  In  1948." 

A  careful  study  of  the  coltimns  of  the 
Daily  Worker,  the  Communist  olScial  organ, 
and  talks  with  Communist  leaders  disclosed 
the  party's  alleged  grievances  against  Mac- 
Arthur. 

MAC  ARTirUR  IS  TARGTr 

But  also  It  was  revealed  to  us  that  the 
party  Is  not  hankering  at  this  time  for  an 
uut-and-out  fight  with  the  Truman  admin- 
istration and  Intends  to  use  MacArthur  as  a 
convenient  target  for  abuse  it  might  other- 
wise heap  upon  the  President  and  State  De- 
partment. 

"We  may  never  learn  to  love  Harry  Tru- 
man but  we  may  stlU  wish  to  support  him 
in  1948  against  some  greater  reactionary.* 
one  Communist  put  it.  "For  the  time  being, 
at  least,  MacArthur  will  serve  oxir  purpose 
very  well." 

Now,  turning  to  the  specific  Conmituiist 
"case"  against  the  genera],  we  found  that 
until  quite  recently  the  party  had  very  little 
against  him. 

BLASTS  FROM  DAILT  WORKER 

Quite  suddenly  the  Dally  Worker  began. 
shortly  after  VJ-day.  to  blossom  forth  with 
hcadlmes.  articles,  and  editorials  blasting  the 
general. 

"As  a  reactionary  military  man  he  didn't 
matter  so  much  to  us."  said  o^^e  Communist 
high  in  the  leadership.  "But  as  a  reaction- 
ary boss  of  Japan,  playing  with  its  Fascist 
elements,  he  matters  a  great  deal." 

The  first  thing  griping  the  Reds  Is  the  fact 
that  only  Amei-lcan  soldiers  are  occupying 
Japan. 

"Instead  of  planning  a  Joint  occupation 
with  our  allies,  as  In  Germany,  the  United 
States  is  making  the  Job  harder  and  cnstlier." 
a  Worker  editorial  of  last  Wednesday  read. 

WANTED    REDS    IN    JAPAN 

"Of  course  we  wanted  Russian  soldiers  in 
Japan."  a  Communist  leader  told  one  of  us. 
"We  wanted  the  same  quick  and  virtually 
bloodless  revolution  we  had  In  European 
countries,  in  Poland.  Rumania,  and  even 
France.  We  wanted  the  old  Fascist  leaders, 
not  merely  the  mUltary  but  the  industrial 
war  makers  as  well,  turned  out  immediately 
and  democratic  elements  Installed  In  their 
places.  As  it  Is.  every  day  MacArthur  plays 
with  these  industrialists  and  politicians  they 
entrench  themselves  and  fix  Fascism's  hold 
more  tightly  on  Japan." 

So,  It  Is  the  party  line  to  fix  the  blame 
upon  MacArthur  for  the  over-all  occupation 
plan  which  was  surely  decided  upon  by  the 
administration  in  agreement  with  the  other 
Allies. 
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In  many  editorials  In  the  last  2  weeks  the 
Worker  has  harped  upon  MacArthur's  con- 
tinuance in  cfllce  of  Japanese  officials. 

"If  we  can  raise  enough  heat  we  might  be 
able  to  force  the  administration  to  with- 
draw MacArthur  from  Japan."  a  Communist 
told  one  of  us.  "Frankly,  we  are  not  very 
hopeful.  But.  it  might  be  done.  He's  been 
spanked  several  times  by  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon." 

A  series  of  article*,  signed  with  a  nom  da 
plume  and  datellned  from  the  Philippines, 
appeared  last  week  In  the  Worker,  purport- 
ing to  show  that  under  MacArthur's  order* 
troops  In  the  Philippines  were  working  with 
Quislings  and  in  some  Instances  Bctually 
Jailing  Plllpinos  who  worked  In  tha  under- 
ground. 

aio  rEAa  emu 

Russia"?  mounting  fear  of  American  might 
peep*  through  the  lines  written  by  James  8. 
Alien  in  the  Worker  September  Ifl: 

"It  Is  well  known."  AUec  wrote,  "among 
thoee  m  close  contact  with  MacArthur,  and 
It  has  also  been  voiced  In  the  press,  that  the 
commander  views  Japan  as  a  base  of  recon- 
naissance against  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Dally  Worker  Is  seeking  hard  to  make 
It  appear  that  MacArthur  la  en  the  defensive. 
This  Is  an  old  and  familiar  party  tactic,  used 
often  before  against  its  erwmles.  When 
MacArthur  announced  that  he  believed 
only  200,000  troops  would  be  needed  to  oc- 
cupy Japan,  instantly  the  Worker  declared 
thia  was  "l)alt  •  to  make  American  mothers 
and  fathers  of  soldiers  and  sailors  accept  bis 
"•off  handling  of  the  Japanese. 

HOT  VnT   HOJ»«FUL 

But,  while  the  party  feels  that  abusing 
MacArthur  as  a  Fascist  is  helpful  and  useful 
In  restoring  it  to  prewar  vigor,  one  leader 
confided  to  us  it  really  had  little  hope  of 
altering  the  course  of  affairs  In  Japan. 

"However,"  this  man  said,  "we  will  cer- 
tainly flx  htfl  wagon  for  the  Presidency.  You 
see.  we  don't  really  think  he  can  be  elected 
President.  But  you  never  can  tell  what 
will  happen  in  politics  and  It  Is  a  good  thing 
to  knock  him  out  of  the  race  now. 

"However."  he  continued,  "that  lan't  the 
main  idea.  Our  real  fear  la  that  the  reacUon- 
ory  and  Fascist  politicians  and  newspapers 
wlU  build  him  up  and  then  use  him  to  force 
th«  nomination  and  election  of  some  leaser 
known  Faaclat  tool.  If  we  can  discredit  him 
thoroughly  now,  he  will  lose  bis  value  to  the 
American  reactionaries  long  before  1948  roll* 
•round," 

It  waa  a  lltUe  boo  for  MacArthur  at  the 
Garden  last  luesiday.  but  that  little  boo  will 
•oon  betome  a  great  big  boo.  If  the  Com- 
munlsts  can  ••  contrive  It,  The  party  line 
my:  "Oct  MacArthur." 


Aid  to  Liberated  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDI.^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  24.  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  radio  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

I  wlab  to  thank  station  WIND  for  Its  gen- 
erous consideration  in  extending  to  me  this 
radio  time.  I  propose  to  briefly  convey  dur- 
ing this  broaticast  some  information  regard- 
ing the  critical  situation  involving  the  peo- 
ples of  the  liberated  countries  of  Europe. 

We  should  not  forget  the  heroic  fight  made 
during  the  war,  through  resistance  and  un- 
derground  organizations,  by  the  conquered 


countries.  These  p  itrlots,  while  under  the 
Nazi  heel,  knew  that  every  bridge  destroyed, 
every  convoy  ambiuhed.  and  the  sabotaging 
of  Nazi  war  plants,  meant  that  great  num- 
bers of  enemy  troo  m  would  be  delayed  In 
their  onslaught  upc  n  our  boys.  They  knew 
too.  that  the  repriails  of  the  enemy  would 
be — more  shootings,  more  hostages,  more  vil- 
lages burned  aii<  looted.  Thus,  right 
through  the  flghtlnf  ,  there  was  In  every  con- 
quered country  a  var  within  a  war.  and 
there  was  also  additd  the  havoc  caused  by 
the  heroic  resistanci  of  conquered  men  and 
women  who  were  ready  to  sacrlHce  their 
homes,  their  lives  and  their  children  in 
order  that  freedom   night  survive. 

In  these  countrl «  which  were  overrun 
during  the  war.  the  (  nemy  made  the  devasta- 
tion complete  when  he  was  driven  out.  In 
Greece,  for  Instance  there  was  not  a  single 
railroad  functioning,  every  bridge  and  every 
tunnel  was  blown  \ip.  There  were  only  30  ' 
locomotives  that  ould  be  repaired;  their 
fishing  boats  were  sunk  or  stolen;  their 
coastal  vessels  wer<  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea;  tens  of  thousands  died  of  hunger;  the 
poor  in  all  the  cities  were  living  on  Red  Cross 
food.  Conditions  in  Greece  were  on  a  par 
with  devastation  ard  ruination  wrought  in 
other  Eurcpean  coui  tries. 

All  through  the  w  ir  we  assured  these  peo- 
ple that  when  the  f  ghtlng  ended,  we  would 
come  to  their  aid  \ft  knew  that  they  could 
never  rebuild  their  « conomlc  life  alone;  that 
they  would  need  f <  od  and  other  essential 
Imports  for  which  tiiey  could  never  hope  to 
pay.  Our  Oovernme  it  was  the  moving  spirit 
In  organizing  the  Ui  ilted  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Adm  nlstratlon.  This  great 
mercy  organization  Is  made  up  of  a  mem- 
bership composed  or  the  countries  of  the 
v.'OTld  who  were  not  :onquered  by  the  enemy 
during  this  war.  TUs  organization  Is  popu- 
larly referred  to  as  I NRRA. 

UNRRA  was  set  u )  originally  In  1943.  It 
really  began  Its  work  this  year.  Already  close 
to  2.000.000  tons  of  UNRRA  supplies  have 
been  delivered  to  nitlons  that  are  in  dire 
want.  Tliese  suppllis  are  made  up  of  vital 
foodstuffs,  medical  neceasltles,  children's 
foods,  agricultural  implementa  and  machines, 
of  which  a  single  ton  may  be  worth  Its  weight 
In  gold.  When  the  var  ended,  over  6.000.000 
people  had  been  drU  en  by  Hitler  from  their 
homes  to  work  as  i  lavts  for  the  Nazi  war 
machine.  TheM  peo]  le  must  be  rehabilitated 
and  resettled  for  a  peacetime  life.  Every 
kind  of  problem  hai  arisen  in  their  main- 
tenance and  their  m<  vemenu  and  their  care. 
UNRAA  has  helped  (he  Army  to  solve  these 
problems.  Some  of  these  unhappy  people, 
for  various  reasona.  <  annot  or  will  not  go  to 
their  homea— they  are  refugees.  UNRRA 
will  be  their  foster  parent  In  the  coming 
months.  The  suppl  Ing  of  these  necessnty 
provisions  has  alread  '  curtailed  or  postponed 
an  Inflation  that  wa  i  threatening  to  smash 
the  economic  life  am  bring  civil  war  to  these 
unfortunate  countrU  s. 

UNRRA  s  work  haa  really  Just  begun  and 
It  is  vital  that  It  should  develop  and  con- 
tinue. No  one  could  contemplate  for  a  mo- 
ment the  terrible  conditions  which  would 
arise  In  Europe — the  f  imlne.  disease,  anarchy 
and  bloodshed  that  'irould  follow  If  the  lib- 
erated peoples  had  to  race  the  next  12  months 
without  assistance.  UNRRA.  therefore,  is 
not  charity,  it  Is  a  )!an  to  reconstruct  the 
shattered  lives  of  na  ions  who  cannot  do  it 
for  themselves;  to  bilng  them  back  to  eco- 
nomic health  where,  by  their  own  exports, 
they  can  buy  the  thii  igs  they  need.  UNRRA 
Is  not  generosity.  It  Is  In  America's  Interest 
to  Insure  the  people  hat  Europe  should  not 
collapse.  UNRRA  Is  s  common  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  common  Ini  erest  of  the  world. 

When  America  is  a  lied  upon  to  give  their 
pro  rata  share,  we  wilj  be  helping  people  who 


do  not  want   to  live 


looking  forward  to  tlie  day  when  they  can 
become  reestablished  ind  reciprocate  for  this 
aid  ^ 
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on  dole  but  who  are 


In  his  recent  message  to  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Truman  outlined  the  program  for  post- 
war reconstruction.  Of  pressing  demand  were 
two  recommendations:  (1)  That  Congress 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  UNRRA  by  appro- 
priating the  remaining  $550,000,000  for  United 
States  participation;  and  (2)  that  Congress 
promptly  consider  the  request  of  UNRRA  for 
a  new  appropriation  of  11.350,000,000  to  per- 
mit this  international  agency  to  complete  its 
work  In  Europe  and  Asia.  UNRRA  la  virtually 
without  funds.  Nations  It  Is  now  helping 
In  Europe  must  be  supplied  If  hunger,  dis- 
ease. Bcclal  unrest,  and  political  chaos  are 
to  be  avoided. 

Herbert  L.  Lehman,  UNRRA  Director  Gen- 
eral, said  on  his  recent  return  from  Europe 
that  the  problems  of  obtaining  funds  to 
continue  and  expand  aid  Is  extremely  ur- 
gent now  that  the  war  Is  over.  Until  the 
end  of  the  war,  part  of  UNRRA's  planning 
was  necessarily  In  the  realm  of  specula- 
tion. No  one  knew  precisely  the  extent  of 
devastation  or  how  long  suffering  would 
be  prolonged.  Estimates  or  requirements 
could  not  be  definite.  Now,  however,  an 
estimate  can  be  presented  on  how  much 
money  It  would  need  to  terminate  this  creat 
work  of  mercy.  By  the  end  of  1946  UNRRA 
expects  to  have  fulfilled  this  Job  it  set  out 
to  do  In  Europe. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  United  States  has 
authorized  a  contribution  of  11,350,000,000, 
roughly  speaking,  70  percent  of  the  total 
assessed  against  the  31  un Invaded  nations 
contributing  to  UNRRA's  operating  ex- 
penses. Of  this  authorized  sum.  only  »8C0.- 
000000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Under  the  UNRRA  financial  plan,  all  47 
member  nations  contribute  to  the  admin- 
istrative cost,  while  only  the  nations  not 
Invaded  by  tho  enemy  contribute  to  the  so- 
called  operative  expenses.  Operating  con- 
tributions under  the  first  assessments  were 
fixed  at  1  percent  of  each  nation's  Income 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943.  At  last 
month's  Council  session  In  London,  a  sec- 
ond 1  percent  assessment  was  Imposed  on 
a  motion  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Will  L.  Clayton,  the  American  delegate. 
Until  the  recent  Council  meeting  In  Lon- 
don, UNRRA  aid  had  been  goln^  to  Czec^o- 
Slovakia.  Greece.  Yugoslavia,  Albania.  Po- 
land, and  In  a  limited  amount  to  Italy, 
China  has  asked  for  aid  and  preparattoni 
were  being  mode  for  shipments  there  as 
■oon  as  ports  were  opened.  Now.  Korea. 
Formosa.  Austria,  and  Italy  have  been  added 
to  the  full  scale  program.  Largest  Heme 
needed  for  UNRRA  operations  are  food  and 
clothing,  then  follow  medical  and  sanlta* 
ton  Items,  vitamins,  penicillin,  agriculture 
rehabllrtatlon  Items,  such  as  tractors,  seeds, 
pesticides,  fertilizer,  etc. 

To  see  that  relief  Is  distributed  without 
discrimination,  the  agency  maintains  Its  staff 
of  observers  at  points  of  distribution.  It 
has  been  charged  In  the  past  that  the  ques- 
tion of  who  would  represen"  UNRRA.  notably 
In  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  International  Jockeying  within  the 
agency  and  between  governments.  Mr. 
Lehman  said  at  a  press  conference  last  week 
that  while  he  was  abroad  he  had  not  found 
any  hindrance  to  UNRRA  operations  and.  on 
the  contrary,  the  agency  was  receiving  the 
full  cooperation  of  all  governments. 

Half  of  the  UNRRA  employees  abroad  are 
engaged  In  repatriation  of  Europe's  millions 
of  displaced  persons.  As  of  August  16,  more 
than  4,000.000  of  these  persons,  many  of  them 
slave  workers,  had  been  returned  to  their  na- 
tive countries.  By  this  winter,  UNRRA  offl- 
cials-  expect  only  1,000,000  to  be  left  In 
Germany.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion, the  agency  workers  are  supervising  over 
300  assembly  centers  in  Germany.  UNRRA 
is  proceeding  with  the  idea  that  to  rehabili- 
tate a  nation  is  Just  as  necessary  as  to  provide 
relief,    lu  aim  is  to  help  the  people  of  Eu- 
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There  beln?  no  objection*  the  state- 
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rope  to  help  themselves  by  putting  to  good 
use  all  their  economic  resources.  Transpor- 
tation experts  estimate  Europe's  shortage  of 
rolling  stock  is  now  approximately  1.030.000 
cars,  thus  years  would  be  required  to  replen- 
ish completely  the  shortage  of  railroad  cars. 
In  the  field  of  health,  UNRRA  has  assembled 
emergency  stock  of  medical  supplies  and  la 
cooperating  with  many  governments  in  pro- 
viding public  health  facilities.  Aside  from 
the  problem  of  obtaining  new  financial  re- 
sources, UNRRA  expects  during  the  next  year 
to  face  difficulty  In  obtaining  son^e  of  the  sup- 
plies It  needs,  especially  sugar,  fats,  and  oils 
In  which  there  exists  a  world-wide  shortage. 

It  is  expected  that  within  a  short  time  a 
Joint  reeolutlou  will  be  Introduced  In  the 
House  and  Senate,  authorising  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  amount  of  the  United  State* 
MseMBient.  This  act  on  the  part  of  our 
Congress  will  be  keeping  faith  with  our  allied 
countries  across  the  water  and  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  human  misery  and  reestablUb 
peacetime  economy  not  only  In  Europe,  but 
throughout  the  world.  By  cooperating  In 
this  way  America  Is  indirectly  aiding  its  own 
postwar  prnblems  by  hastening  the  reestab- 
llahment  of  international  trade  which  will 
eventually  provide  Jobs  and  prosperity  on  our 
borne  front. 

This  prof^om  will  supplement  »dA 
strengthen  the  pattern  for  peace — a  jwittern 
that  will  lead  us  away  from  the  selfish  isola- 
tionism that  followed  the  last  war.  and  will 
insure  our  heroic  dead  In  this  war  that  they 
bave  not  died  In  vain. 

America  has  t>ecome  the  world  leader  by 
reason  of  Its  past  himianltarlan  policies. 
Intolerance  and  prejudice,  whether  religious 
or  racial,  cannot  become  Imbedded  in  the 
mind  of  a  true  American  because  of  our  In- 
herent love  for  liberty  and  freedom.  There- 
tore,  I  have  great  hope  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  enlighten  nations  less  fortunate,  and 
convince  them  that  a  policy  of  humanity 
and  Justice  In  international  affairs  are  the 
greatest  guaranty  for  permanent  peace. 


Reiolution  on  Worid  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICKIOAN 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RBTRESBNTATIVW 

Friday.  September  14,  194S 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  talk  for  the  need  for  United  States 
leadership  In  establl.ihing  and  maintain- 
ing world  peace.  There  is  also  much  talk 
iibout  the  need  for  our  financing  world 
economic  recovery.  This  mean.s.  of 
course,  additional  drains  on  the  already 
overburdened  American  taxpayer.  Un- 
til we  know  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship in  world  peace,  that  is  the  rules  un- 
der which  such  peace  is  to  operate,  we 
cannot  even  guess,  let  alone  estimate, 
what  such  leadership  will  cost. 

The  longer  we  delay  in  establishing  the 
rules  of  peace,  that  much  longer  will  it 
be  before  we  have  peace.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  bringing  about  of 
peace  by  establishing  its  rules,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  joint  resolution  directing  the 
President  to  call  a  peace -treaties  confer- 
ence in  Washington  at  an  early  date. 
The  resolution  I  have  introduced  follows: 

Whereas  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  desire  that  a  firm  and  lasting  peace 
be  established  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 

Whereas  the  foundation  for  such  a  peace 
cannot  be  truly  established  until  the  rules 


under  which  It  Is  to  operate  are  agreed  upon; 
and 

Whereas  said  rules  cannot  be  established 
and  agreed  upon  until  all  necessary  treaties 
of  peace  are  signed  and  accepted  by  all  In- 
terested nations:  and 

Whereas  the  entire  world  Is  looking  to  the 
United  States  for  leadership  In  establishing 
and  maintaining  peace;  and 

Wliereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cannot  have  full  knowledge  of  the  obligations 
they  must  assume  if  they  accept  such  leader- 
ship until  all  necessary  treaties  of  peace  have 
been  approved  and  accepted  by  all  interested 
nations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  President  hereby  U 
authorized  and  directed  to. 

1.  Issue  a  call  for  a  peace  treaties  confer- 
ence to  all  interested  nations,  asking  that 
they  send  ofDctal  representatlvee  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  con- 
sidering and  agreeing  upon  all  necessary 
treaties  of  peace  required  to  end  World  War  II 
and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  world 
peace;  and 

2  Request  that  the  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers  now  sitting  in  London  be  recessed 
to  reconvene  In  Washington  in  conjunction 
with  the  peace  treatlee  conference  provided 
Xor  above. 

This  Joint  reeolutlon  shall  become  effective 
Immediately  upon  Its  acceptance  by  a  major- 
ity of  thoee  present  and  voting  m  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 


Consenration  of  Ckiidhood  Not  Lets  Im- 
portant Than  Reconversion  of  Machin- 
es 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr  DOYLE,  Mr,  Speaker,  conversion 
or  reconversion  of  machinery,  factories, 
and  material  things  l.s  certainly  not  more 
Important  than  la  the  constuvatlon  of 
the  childhood  of  our  Nation  in  this  period 
of  transition  from  a  war  basis  to  that  of 
enduring  peace. 

Several  weeks  ago  this  Houne  pas.<ved 
legislation  anticipating  financial  loss  and 
detriment  to  the  btu^lness  Interests  of 
our  Nation  In  the  amount  of  millions  of 
dollars.  We  did  It  for  the  fundamental 
reason  that  we  recognized  that  It  was 
essential  to  cooperate  to  the  maximum 
with  business,  in  order  that  property 
rights  and  material  things,  so  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  men  might  suffer  as 
little  loss  as  possible  in  this  period  of 
reconversion. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  yet  have  we 
undertaken  or  satisfactorily  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  protection  of  the  human  rights 
and  the  conservation  of  childhood  and 
the  characters  of  children  which  might 
well  be  rocked  or  ruined  or  even  be  made 
liabilities  as  the  result  of  this  war.  We 
must  do  so — and  do  so  promptly! 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment that  the  childhood  of  the  Nation 
is  the  most  valuable  asset — the  most  val- 
uable item  of  the  national  wealth  that 
we  have.  Does  any  Member  of  this 
House  disagree  with  me?  If  so,  please 
state  these  grounds  to  me  now.  Nearly 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  beneficent  operation  of 


the  child-care  centers  all  over  the  Na- 
tion—especially in  the  Industrial  and 
manufacturing  centers  during  this  pe- 
riod of  war. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that  under 
the  policy  of  the  Lanham  Act  Committee, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  un- 
derstandings and  commitments  for  the 
funds  for  these  child-care  centers,  they 
are  being  terminated  as  of  October  31 — 
this  very  next  month!  It  is  imperative 
therefore,  gentlemen,  that  these  fund.«; — 
or  some  Federal  funds — be  made  avail- 
able for  a  little  longer  time  during  this 
time  of  reconversion:  until  the  States 
themselves  get  under  way  with  the  prob- 
lem. Possibly  now  should  the  Federal 
Government  do  a  duty  exclusively  that 
of  a  State.  But  our  children  are  consid- 
ered national  assets  in  time  of  war.  are 
they  not? 

The  terrific  strain,  impact,  and  tragedy 
of  this  war  impress  tliemselves  upon 
childhood  experience  not  less  than  on 
those  of  older  years  and  the  impressions 
that  are  made  on  the  character  of  chil- 
dren last  longer  than  upon  those  of  older 
people.  Children  live  longer.  Children 
have  more  to  give— or  to  take  away 
from  national  security  and  happiness 
and  progress.  And,  because  they  live 
longer  than  do  adults,  they  have  a  better 
chance  to  become  more  valuai^le  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  than  do  adults. 
Therefore,  children  of  our  Nation  are 
worth  potentially  more  than  the  adults 
of  our  Nation;  that  is.  the  children  of 
our  Nation  can  be  made  a  greater  na- 
tional asset  than  any  adult  generation 
before  them.  If  we  as  adults  in  this  gen- 
eration will  give  our  gifts  of  Ood  in 
sound  reasoning  and  efforts,  the  result 
will  be  that  cluldren  ut  this  Keneration 
will  be  even  more  sound  and  even  more 
Just  and  more  cultured  and  ethical  than 
are  we.  I  even  say  tliat  we  should  see 
to  It  that  the  children  of  this  generation 
make  this  more  elTcctivcly  a  Christian 
Nation  than  have  we. 

My  State  of  Cnhfornla  .says  It  cannot 
handle  Its  child -care  centers  unless  there 
Is  an  extension  of  Federal  funds  for  sev- 
eral  months.  It  will  have  to  enact  laws 
at  a  special  session.  It  has  not  yet  ful- 
filled its  duty,  but  plans  to  do  so.  I  hope. 
To  date  It  has  been  tardy. 

Reliable  reports  show  tliat  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  children  which 
are  in  child-care  centers  are  In  the  State 
of  California;  about  20  percent  of  these 
children  have  to  rely  upon  their  mothers 
as  sole  breadwinners;  that  47  percent  of 
these  children  have  fathers  who  are  still 
In  uniform.  Therefore,  there  is  still  a 
very  definite  Federal  obligation  to  such 
children.  Yes;  not  only  to  the  children 
whose  fathers  are  still  in  unifoi-m  but  to 
the  children  in  homes  where  the  mothers 
are  still  the  sole  breadwinners  as  a  war 
result  and  where  there  is  a  hazard  still 
resulting  from  war  over  which  there  is 
presently  no  other  control. 

War  is  a  Federal  problem  and  not  a 
State  problem.  The  transition  from  war 
to  peace  is  a  Federal  problem  also  and 
not  alone  a  State  problem,  as  to  people 
as  well  as  to  property.  This  applies  to 
the  conservation  of  childhood  as  well  as 
it  does  to  the  values  of  character  in 
adulthood.  If  there  is  fear  in  the  adult- 
hood of  our  Nation— or  if  there  is  hunger 
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be  the  dutv  of  the  cltlaens  of  these  United       unity  could  be  nreeerved  In  the  face  of  dl- 
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or  lack  of  employment — or  If  there  Is  any 
other  dally  economic  stress  or  strain 
which  proves  inoeaslngly  unbearable 
and  Just  cause  of  fear  or  worry  or  grief; 
then  these  stresses  and  strains  eventually 
form  levels  in  a  child's  character  and 
attitude  and  relationships  both  In  home 
and  community.  Character  is  created 
on  the  levels  of  dally  living. 

Any  time  a  child  has  to  be  reared  In  ft 
JiToken  home — or  In  a  home  where  there 
Is  laclt  of  Income  for  the  dally  necessities 
of  life — or  In  a  home  or  a  community, 
where  there  Is  lack  of  available  play- 
trounds,  parks,  and  recreation  facili- 
ties— then,  gcnllemen.  such  children  most 
easily  become  potential  Juvenile  delin- 
quent or  Juvenile  dependent  problem.i. 
Thus  the  cycle  of  a  child  becoming  an 
expense  and  liability  to  the  home  and  to 
the  Nation  begins. 

These  child-care  centers  are  specifical- 
ly factors  which  definitely  help  keep 
these  children  thus  helpfully  surrounded. 
Thus  childhood  character  is  not  only 
conserved  but  developed  Into  assets,  in- 
stead of  liabilities.  Thus  also  untold 
sums  of  tax  money  are  saved  by  the  elim- 
ination of  tax  expenditures  for  handling 
Juvenile  dependents  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quents In  later  years;  with  all  the  result- 
ant costs  and  ultimate  economic  and 
social  losses  resulting  from  Juvenile  de- 
linquency or  Juvenile  dependency  which 
cannot  be  eppjoximated  In  dollars. 

The  National  and  the  State  obligations 
and  responsfbilities  to  the  childhood  of 
the  Nation,  ftt  this  period  of  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  is  not  yet  met.  It 
must  be  fully  met — it  mxist  be  promptly 
met.  The  childhood  of  our  Nation  must 
be  adequately  protected.  Our  children 
must  not  be  further  penalized  by  a  war 
they  did  not  cause  or  allow  to  come 
about. 

These  child-care  centers,  which  are 
chiefly  in  large  metropolitan  manufac- 
turing centers,  all  over  our  Nation,  which 
have  at  least  partially  become  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  are  surely  a  continu- 
ing obligation  for  a  reasonable  time. 
The  States  must  also  undertake  their 
own  problem  forthwith — and  their  own 
obligation.  But.  in  the  meantime,  until 
the  States  can  set  their  house  in  order — 
to  immediately  undertake  their  respec- 
tive obligations  to  these  children — let  us 
do  our  full  duty  by  these  children  who 
are  so  clearly  products  of  the  war  con- 
ditions. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  leave  to  file 
a  resolution  just  received  by  me  from  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
county,  in  which  county  Is  situated  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of 
California  and  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  In  tills  great  Congress.  It 
is  dated  September  18.  1945.  In  this 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  such 
child-care  centers  are  located  and  oper- 
ating in  the  communities  of  Long  Beach. 
Bellflower.  Clearwater,  Compton,  Lyn- 
wood.  Wlllowbrook,  Downey.  South  Gate, 
and  so  forth.  The  resolution  was  made 
as  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Anson  Ford. 
one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia and  a  member  of  the  said  board 
by  which  said  resolution  was  unanimous- 
ly carried. 


The  resolution  follows 
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Retirement  of  Hon.  Heqry  L  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or       I 

HON.  FRANK  W.IbOYKIN 

or   ALABAM4 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Septemb&  24,  194S 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  R coord  the  text  of 
the  farewell  statement  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Stimson  made  at  a  new|  conference  in 
the  Pentagon  Building  th^  day  before  his 
retirement  as  Secretary  ^f  War. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  called  together  you  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press  and  radio  for  my  final 
press  conference  as  Secretary  of  War.  In  tak- 
ing leave  of  you,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 
greatly  I  have  valued  our  association.  In  the 
midst  of  a  war  there  are  many  tensions. 
Tempera  are  apt  to  grow  short.  For  my  part, 
I  feel  that  our  differences  have  been  unim- 
portant during  the  8  years  I  have  been  the 
subject  of  your  acrutlny. 

You  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  t>e  carry- 
ing out  your  duty  to  tha  public  with  a  hl^h 
regard  for  the  ethica  of  your  proreaalon  and 
the  safety  of  the  Nation.  I  know  you  have 
accepted  with  at  least  an  outward  show  of 
cheerftilneaa  the  War  Department's  review  of 
your  copy. 

Now  that  hostilities  are  over  I  am  confident 
you  realist  how  seldom  the  requirements  of 
military  security  has  been  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  your  freedom  of  action.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  offer  you  my 
aincere  thanks  for  the  quality  and  under- 
atandlng  of  your  service  and  to  give  you  my 
beat  wishes  for  your  future  success. 

During  a  rather  long  career  In  public  life 
I  have  occupied  a  number  of  posts  of  impor- 
tance. These  5  years  as  Secretary  of  War 
have  been  the  high  point  of  my  experience, 
not  only  because  of  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  guiding  the  Nation's  military  establish- 
ments, but  because  of  the  opportunity  they 
offered  me  to  serve  the  Nation  in  a  great  war. 
I  shall  always  be  grateful  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  giving  me  that 
opportunity. 

STATES  VIEWS  ON  PRESENT  SITUATION 

There  is  no  need  to  review  the  events  of 
these  years  now.  They  are  history,  and  no 
one  has  followed  their  developments  more 
closely  than  you.  But  on  the  eve  of  my  re- 
tirement I  should  like  to  leave  my  own  Im- 
pression of  the  situation  in  which  this  coun- 
try finds  itself  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
greatest  crisis  In  its  history. 

The  United  Stales  is  now  not  only  at  the 
peak  of  its  military  strength  but  It  has  at- 
tained an  influence  and  leadership  among  all 
nations  that  is  unprecedented.  Now  that  we 
have  arrived  at  that  position  we  must  make 
sure  that  we  can  serve  it  and  use  it  in  the 
cause  of  justice  and  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

In  my  opinion,  the  maintenance  of  this 
pre-eminent  position  will  depend  on  two  fac- 
tors. One  of  these  is  the  acceptance  by  our 
people  of  the  military  and  naval  strength 
that  necessarily  go  with  leadership  In  the 
world  today.  The  State  Department  will 
have  Increasing  difficulty  in  making  our  voice 
effective  m  the  councils  of  nations  unless  our 
people  and  otir  Government  show  their  readi- 
ness to  carry  the  Inconveniences  and  burdens 
and  sometimes  sacrifices  which  accompany 
such  leadership  under  the  present  unstable 
cxtnditlons. 

The  state  of  our  military  establishment  In 
the  future  must  be  the  constant  concern  not 
only  of  our  Government  but  of  otir  people. 
In  particular,  we  must  be  alert  that  no  sys- 
tem Is  established — however  palatable  It  may 
seem — which  fails  to  provide  the  power  we 
need  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  development. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  implications  of 
the  release  of  atomic  energy  in  relation  to 
future  military  strategy,  but  we  do  know 
that  It  Is  revolutionary.  This  will  require 
the  moat  careful  study.  We  must  not  make 
early  and  easy  assumptions  that  tha  days  of 
armies  and  navies  are  over. 

PRETARCDNtSa   tS  CALLXO   rOB 

Wa  can  b«  sure,  If  war  should  come  again, 
that  It  would  b«  awful  In  Its  sudden  Inten- 
sity, and  we  must  never  again  allow  ouraelvea 
to  be  caught  in  a  state  of  complete  uuruadl- 
ntaa.    And  we  can  b«  sure  that  It  will  always 
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be  the  duty  of  the  citlaens  of  these  United 
States  to  share  in  providing  for  the  counuy 
the  power  that  we  must  have  to  carry  out  our 
responsibilities. 

The  second  factor  neceaaary  to  preserve  our 
leadership  la  an  attitude  of  trust  and  frank- 
ness on  our  part  toward  all  nations  working 
for  collective  security.  It  has  been  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  of  my  years  spent  as 
Governor  General  of  the  PllUppines.  r«  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Secrevary  of  War  that 
cynicism  and  suspicion  on  (lur  part  can  only 
breed  a  like  reaponse  among  thoaa  we  sua- 
pect. 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  tl^at  our  relatione 
with  other  governments  should  ever  lack  a 
practical  aenae  of  realL^m.  But  In  the  long 
run,  I  am  convinced  that  n  ftUI  and  frank 
attitude  of  trust  by  our  (Sovernment  will 
atrongly  tend  to  lead  to  a  llkt  attitude  on  the 
part  of  all  member*  of  th«  brotherhood  of 
nations. 

In  the  prMent  state  of  world  affaira  a 
strung  military  establishment  ta  essential.  I 
fervently  hope  that  this  condition  will  not 
always  prevail.  The  United  Nations  are  now 
moving  toward  an  organisation  which  I  be- 
lieve will  reduce  the  rhance  of  war  by  cre- 
ating Jvutlce  and  bftter  understanding 
among  all  nations.  We  should  be  t&\vt  to 
the  promise  of  this  organlration  If  we  fail  to 
give  It  our  utmost  confidence. 

PRAiaiS  OCMSRAI.  MARSHALL 

I  cannot  leave  the  War  De]>artment  with- 
out giving  some  account.  mor>»  personal  than 
ofSclal.  of  my  association  with  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Gerrral  Marshall,  during  the  5  years  we 
have  worked  together.  Our  day-to-day,  al- 
most hour-to-hour  consideration  of  plans 
and  policies  on  which  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion depended  has  given  me  iin  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  measure  the  stattore  of  this 
great  and  modest  man. 

In  spite  of  the  great  prestge  which  Gen- 
eral Marshall  justly  holds  among  his  ccun- 
trymen,  I  doubt  that  many  fiUly  realiae  how 
his  leadership  has  counted  I  know,  be- 
cause we  could  talk  freely  of  it  In  private, 
how  clearly  he  saw  the  inevitable  Involve- 
ment of  this  Nation  In  the  wa  and  tried  by 
every  means  at  his  disposal  to  prepare  us 
for  It. 

A  man  In  high  office  cannot  always  make 
public  the  things  that  are  In  his  heart.  Yet 
in  his  biennial  report  in  July  1941,  General 
Marshall  uttered  as  strong  a  warning  to  the 
Nation  as  he  appropriately  could.  His  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Select;  ve  Service  men, 
the  National  Guard  men,  aod  the  reserve 
oflicers  taken  into  the  Army  for  a  year  of 
service  be  retained  beyond  that  period 
touched  off  a  violent  debate  In  the  Congress. 

General  Marshall  fought  to  make  clear 
the  pressing  need  to  hold  these  men  In  the 
service.  To  release  them  vould  have  de- 
stroyed the  Army  which  later  we  required  so 
urgently.  He  won  his  battle  by  a  single 
vote  In  the   House  of  Representatives. 

When  Japan  attacked.  General  Marshall's 
vision  was  displayed  in  the  global  view  which 
he  immediately  took  of  our  situation.  From 
the  beginning  his  concept  of  proper  strategy 
was  that  we  mtist  defeat  Germany  first  In 
order  to  gain  victory  In  the  shortest  possible 
time.  In  spite  of  the  far  dtitance  between 
European  and  Pacific  theaterf  of  war,  he  saw 
them  Bs  separate  battlefields  uf  a  single  con- 
fllct.  The  major,  the  menairlng  force,  was 
Germany.  How  sound  that  strategy  proved 
was  shown  when  the  Japansse  collapsed  i 
months  after  the  Oerman  nrrender, 

PaXfTSaU)   AOREXMINT   TC*   PaBBTiaS 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  be  inalsted  on 
unity  between  the  aervicea  and  among  oiur 
allies.  He  realtaed  that  only  by  thU  means 
oould  our  cumbiniHl  resources  bt  employed 
to  the  fullest  advantage  against  tho  enemy. 
To  achieve  wholeheaited  ctHiperatluu.  he  was 
always  willing  to  aacrlflce  hUt  own  personal 
prentlge  To  him  agreement  was  more  Im- 
portant than  any  consideration  of  where 
the  credit  belonged.    His   flim  belief  that 


unity  could  be  preserved  In  the  face  of  di- 
vergent opinions  was  a  decisive  factor  In 
planning  throughout  the  war. 

In  all  the  military  councils.  General  Mar- 
ahall's  leadership  constantly  pressed  for 
adoption  of  the  most  direct  means  of  de- 
feating Germany.  Prom  the  outset,  he  held 
to  the  plan  that  this  mu.st  be  accomplished 
by  a  croes-channel  Invasion  of  northern 
Prance.  Other  plans  were  proposed  and  con- 
aldered.  Marshall  never  ..werx'ed  from  his 
bold  Insistence  of  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
coast  which  would  bring  us  quickly  Into  con- 
tact with  the  mass  of  Germany's  military 
forces  on  terrain  favorable  for  lh«*lr  defeat. 

There  have  t)een  times  when  General  Mar- 
shall's awift  decisions  have  averted  possible 
disaster.  In  the  summer  of  1042.  when  In 
a  single  battlefield  Marshal  Rommel  had  de- 
stroyed a  larger  proportion  of  Britain's  tn»ks 
In  Libya.  General  Marshall  unh<*i«ltnttngly 
stripped  our  training  forces  of  medium  tanks 
and  ahlpped  them  to  Egypt  as  the  only  means 
of  meeting  this  crlsla. 

One  of  our  armored  divisions  was  at  that 
tlxxM  In  a  port  of  embarkation,  ready  to  sail 
for  further  training  in  North  Ireland.  That 
division,  too.  was  divested  of  Its  armor  and 
Its  shipment  delayed  until  the  tanks  could 
be  replaced.  But  the  Important  thing  was 
that  Rommel  had  been  stopped.  The  danger- 
ous crisis  was  met.  We  know  now  that  Mar- 
shall's estimate  of  this  situation  was  correct. 
We  know  that  Hitler  Intended  to  break 
through  Egypt  to  the  Near  East.  Had  he 
succeeded,  the  entire  course  of  war  wotild 
have  been  changed. 

The  man  has  a  sure  approach  to  every  prob- 
lem he  studies.  When  we  were  determining 
the  number  of  units  of  all  sorts  which  would 
be  required  for  victory,  the  combat  divisions 
were  fixed  at  an  even  hundred.  General 
Marshall  questioned  that  estimate.  Aft«r 
going  over  our  planned  operation  for  all  the- 
aters and  the  time  table  of  war,  he  decided 
that  90  divisions  should  be  svdficlent,  and  in 
the  end  that  figure  was  cut  to  89.  How  ac- 
curate was  his  judgment  can  be  gaged  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  all  but 
two  of  those  89  divisions  had  been  committed 
to  action  in  the  field. 

IS  OPPOSED  TO  MILITARISM 

General  Marshall's  leadership  takes  Its  au- 
thority directly  from  his  great  strength  of 
character.  I  have  never  known  a  man  who 
seems  so  surely  to  breathe  the  democratic 
American  spirit.  He  Is  a  soldier,  and  yet  he 
has  a  profound  distaste  for  anything  that 
savors  of  militarism.  He  believes  that  every 
able-bodied  citizen  has  a  personal  responsi- 
bility for  the  ration's  security  and  should  be 
prepared  to  assume  that  responsibility  when- 
ever an  emergency  arises.  But  he  is  opposed 
to  a  large  standing  Army  as  un-American. 

His  trust  in  his  commanders  Is  almost  leg- 
endary. During  the  critical  period  of  the 
Ardennes  break-through,  no  message  went 
from  the  War  Department  to  General  Eisen- 
hower which  would  require  his  personal  deci- 
sion and  reply.  This  Is  standard  practice 
with  General  Mai-shall.  When  one  of  his 
commanders  Is  In  a  tight  spot,  he  does  every- 
thing possible  to  back  him  up.  But  he  leaves 
the  man  free  to  accomplish  his  purpose  un- 
hampered, j 

He  is  likewise  the  moat  generous  of  men. 
keeping  himself  In  the  background  so  that 
his  subordinatea  may  receive  all  credit  for 
dutlea  well  done. 

His  courtesy  and  consideration  for  his  asao- 
ctatea.  of  whatever  rank,  are  remarked  by  all 
who  know  him.  Hts  devotion  to  tlie  Nation 
he  serves  is  a  vital  quality  which  lufuaes 
everything  he  doea.  During  the  course  of  a 
long  lifetime,  much  of  it  spent  In  position 
of  public  trust,  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  men  lu  Governmout.  General 
Marshall  liaa  given  me  a  new  gage  of  what 
such  aervloe  should  be.  The  deatlny  of  Amer- 
ica at  the  moat  critical  time  of  lu  national 
existence  baa  been  In  the  hands  of  a  great 
and  good  cltlsen.    Let  no  man  forget  It. 


Recent  Rirer  m6  Harbor  ImproTemenh 
for  the  Ports  of  Galveston  mi  Texas 
Gty,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRI8BNTATIVB8 

Monday.  September  24,  194S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  the  following  letter  to 
Hon.  E.  H.  Thornton,  vice  chairman  and 
general  manager  of  the  Galveston 
Wharves,  together  with  his  reply  there- 
to: 

CoMMrrrcs  on  Rrvsan  and  Harsors. 

Ronsx  or  RcpRcsx.vTAnviB, 
Wafhingtor.  D.  C  June  30,  194$. 
Mr.  1,  H.  Thornton. 

Vice  Chairman  end  General  Manager. 
Oalventon  Wharves.  Oalveaton,  Tex. 

DiAR  Mr.  Thornton:  You.  of  oourte,  were 
quite  fRmlllar  with  the  port  Rnd  channel  con- 
ditions In  the  Galveston  area  as  they  existed 
prior  to  the  time  ycu  severed  your  connec- 
tion with  them  to  take  charge  of  the  port 
of  New  Orleans.  I  desire  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Improvements  that  have  since 
been  made  under  bills  piloted  through  Con- 
gress by  me  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

I  became  the  Representative  of  Galveston 
County  with  the  convening  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  on  January  3.  1935.  Thir- 
teen days  thereafter  (January  16.  1935),  I 
convened  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  secured  the  adoption  of  two  reso- 
lutions of  primary  Interest  to  the  ports  ol 
Galveston  and  Texas  City,  respectively. 

T^e  first  of  these  resolutions  was  for  a 
review  by  the  Army  engineers  of  Galveston 
Channel.  In  response  to  this  resolution, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  submitted  report  on 
June  22.  1935.  recommending  that  the  chan- 
nel depth  be  increased  from  32  to  34  feet. 
This  report  Is  printed  as  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  Document  No.  61.  Seventy -fourth 
Congress. 

The  second  resolution  was  for  review  of 
Texas  City  Channel,  on  which  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  reported  recommending  34-foot 
depth  for  that  channel.  This  report  Is 
printed  as  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
Document  No.  62.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

Believing  that  additional  depth  was  also 
necessary  In  the  approach  from  the  Gulf 
where  wave  action  was  sometimes  hea\'y,  on 
January  28.  1935.  I  secured  the  adoption  of 
committee  resolution  for  review  of  Galveston 
Harbor.  On  this  the  Chief  of  Engineers  re- 
ported recommending  a  36-foot  depth  to  a 
point  near  Bolivar  Roads.  This  report  is 
printed  as  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
Document  No.  57,  Seventy -fourth  Congress. 

All  of  these  projects  with  several  others  of 
Importance  to  Galveston  and  Texas  City  were 
enacted  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  approved 
by  the  President  on  August  30.  1935. 

Three  other  proJecU  in  the  ItfS.')  bill  were 
enacted  on  repuits  in  response  to  Rivers  aud 
Harbors  Committee  resolutions.  One  of  these 
was  for  extending  the  Texas  City  rubble 
stoue  dike  to  oonnet:t  with  the  shore  line; 
one  for  increasing  the  depth  of  the  Texas  City 
Channel  from  30  to  l\2  ftet;  and  one  frir  the 
maintenance  of  the  Bolivar  Ferry  channel  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Previously,  this 
channel  bad  been  maluUlned  by  Qalvistoa 
County. 

In  the  first  few  yetirs  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration no  rlver-and-harbor  legtilatloa 
was  permitted.  We  were  In  the  depths  of 
the  dppreaalon  and  a  large  public-works  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated,  principally  lor  the 
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purpose  of  aflordltig  employment.  ThU  work 
was  being  carried  out  by  the  Public  Work* 
Administration  under  tlM!  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act  approved  by  the  President  on 
June  16.  1933. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Parker  Dam  case  In  1935  limited  the  author- 
ity of  the  PWA  Administrator  with  reference 
to  river  and  harbor  projects.  It  was  then 
deemed  advisable  to  rettxrn  to  the  regular 
course  of  procedure,  and  I  decided  to  attempt 
to  put  through  a  regular  bill,  embracing  all 
of  our  Galveston  and  Texas  City  projects. 
We  succeeded,  and  the  President  approved  It. 
The  allotment  of  funds  that  have  been 
made  to  carry  out  these  Improvements  for 
Galveston  and  Texas  City.  Including  their 
maintenance  to  1943.  amounted  to  M. 144. 773. 
We  now  have  pending  with  the  engineers 
resolutions  for  further  review  of  Galveston 
•nd  Texas  City  Channels  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing additional  depth,  if  found  necessary  or 
advisable  In  the  interest  of  postwar  shipping. 
Galveston  and  Texas  City  now  have  chan- 
nel and  harbor  conditions  reasonably  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  major  ports  of  the 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  coasts.  If  the  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  of  1935  had  not  been  en- 
acted, such  would  not  have  been  the  case,  as 
the  facts  will  show. 

On  September  18.  1933.  the  Administrator 
Of  PWA  made  grant  of  $1,500,000  to  Houston 
and  a  like  sum  to  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur 
to  increase  thoae  channel  depths  from  30  to 
82  feet.  A  short  time  thereafter  the  engi- 
neers submitted  favorable  report  for  34  feet 
for  Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur.  Those  meas- 
ures when  carried  out  would  have  given  those 
ports  an  advantage  of  2  feet  over  Galveston 
and  4  feet  over  Texas  City.  Tet  Texas  City 
was  In  need  of  the  greater  depth  for  tankers, 
the  same  as  Houston  and  the  Siblne-Neches 
'  Ports.  In  these  circumstances  I  lost  no  time 
In  hurrying  up  action  on  Galveston  and  Texas 
City.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  engineers 
and  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
we  succeeded  in  putting  those  measures 
through  in  less  time  than  has  ever  been  ac- 
complished on  any  other  measures  of  like 
Import  Ixi  our  history.  The  authority  for  the 
surreys  was  granted  by  committee  resolution 
on  January  16.  1935.  The  finished  bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  30.  1935. 

The  most  complicated  and  dllDcult  prob- 
lem we  had  to  deal  with  In  the  bill  of  1935 
was  the  groins  for  the  protection  of  the  sea 
wall.  This  matter  had  never  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  Army  engineers  under  authority 
of  Congress,  as  provided  by  law  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements.  The  report  was  made 
by  the  Beach  Erosion  Board  which  had  au- 
thority to  recommend  the  most  practical 
method  of  preventing  beach  erosion,  but  not 
to  participate  In  financing  of  such  projects. 
We  wanted  to  find  a  way  to  convert  It  Into  a 
rlver-and-harbor  project.  U  possible. 

In  1934  Galveston  County  made  applica- 
tion to  the  PWA  for  a  100-percent  grant 
under  the  National  Recovery  Act.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Administrator,  who  held 
that  1*  was  not  a  Federal  but  a  municipal 
7  project,  and  therefore  could  only  be  con- 
•klered  for  a  30-percent  grant.  The  county 
Judge  and  commissioners  appealed  to  me  in 
January  1935. 

On  returning  to  Washington.  I  conferred 
with  Senators  Sheppard  and  Connallt  for 
assistance.  They  went  with  me  in  person 
before  the  President,  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
the  Administrator  of  Public  Works.  Mr. 
Xckes.  and  Mr.  Hopkins.  Failing  to  get  any 
ctefLnlte  assurance.  I  then  endeavored  to  find 
•  way  to  convert  It  Into  a  rlver-and-harbor 
project. 

A  portion  of  the  sea  wall  was  built  with 
rlver-and-harbor  funds  In  1913.  A  portion 
at  it  for  the  protection  of  Fort  Crockett  was 
built  with  regular  Army  funds.  The  main 
central  section  was  constructed  locally,  with 
funds  provided  by  the  county. 


c 


I  could  find  a  way  to  ftnanc  i  the  protection 
of  that  portion  of  the  wall  iuUt  with  river 
and  harbor  funds,  but  there  was  no  erosion 
there,  and  no  groins  were  recommended  on 
that  section.  The  War  Depatment  through 
the  Comtnlltee  on  Military  Ai  fairs  could  have 
financed  the  section  In  front  qt  Fort  Crockett, 
but  that  was  a  comparative 
and  Involved  so  much  red  ta|)e  I  soon  aban 
doned  the  idea. 

Congress  had  never  financed  the  construe 
tlon  of  any  beach-eroelon  project,  and  all 
previous  efforts  to  that  end 
failure.    The  problem  was  to 
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Department.  After  more  cai  eful  considera- 
tion It  was  the  belief  that  the  resolution 
might  be  legally  considered  aid  acted  upon." 

I  adopted  the  plan  of  referring  the  matter 
back  to  the  engineers,  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  committee  resolution  for  that  pur- 
pose. Before  this  resolution  could  go  through 
the  regular  course  of  procelure  the  rlver- 
and-harbor  bill  had  passed  the  House  and 
gone  to  the  Senate  where  It  was  In  the  charge 
of  the  Committee  on  Comiierce.  Senator 
Copeland  was  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Senator  Shef  pard  was  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  dea  ling  with  rivers 
and  harbors.  On  June  15.  1915.  I  wrote  Sena- 
tor Sheppard  In  part  as  folio  (fs: 

"On  Monday  I  will  be  down  before  the 
board  of  engineers  and  will  ga  over  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  If  possible, 
and  see  If  we  can  get  them  to  make  some 
kind  of  report  on  the  committee  resolution 
that  we  recently  sent  to  tliem  that  might 
be  a  basis  for  getting  the  grol  as  In  the  rlver- 
and-harbor  bill." 

On  June  20,  1935,  General  ilarkham.  Chief 
of  Engineers,  wrote  Senatoi  Sheppard,  as 
follows: 

"Hon.  Moaais  Smspparo. 
"United  States  Senate, 

"Washingtcn.  D.  C. 

"Mt  Dear  Senator:  At  the  lequest  of  Judge 
Mansfield,  I  take  pleasure  in  lurnishing  here- 
with Information  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  groinaj 
sea  wall  at  Galveston. 

"The  city  of  Galveston,  wlt4  adjacent  mili- 
tary reservations  In  Federal  cn-neiship.  occu- 
pies the  eastern  end  of  Galves  on  Island  along 
the  narrow  barrier  island  sep  irating  Galves- 
ton B.Hy  from  the  Gulf  of  Me;  Ico. 

"The  Federal  Government  las  constructed 
two  Jetties  to  secxire  a  deep-c  raft  channel  in 
Galveston  Bay.  one  of  which  c  xtends  over  the 
easterly  tip  of  the  island  ab<  ut  7  miles  out 
into  the  Gulf.  The  city  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  constructel  a  substantial 
concrete  sea  wall  as  a  protection  against  de- 
struction  by  hurricane  storms. 

"The  Chief  of  Engineers  In  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  Febxiary  11.  1913. 
printed  as  House  Document  llo.  1390,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  third  sesslor  .  recommended 
the  extension  of  the  sea  wa  1  and  Jetty  to 
protect  the  hart>or  from  blocKade  by  storms 
and  to  permit  an  extension  eastward  of  relief 
facilities.  This  work  was  conditioned  on  the 
city  of  Galveston  constructing  3.300  feet  of 
similar  sea  wall  extension.  This  work  has 
been  completed,  the  Federa  1  Government 
constructing  approximately  7,i  KX)  feet  of  wall. 

"The  Chief  of  Engineers,  ir  a  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  March  17,  1920.  printed 
as  House  Document  No.  693.  S  xty-slxth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  recommended  the  fvu- 
ther  extension  of  the  sea  wa  1  In  a  straight 
line  to  the  south  Jetty,  a  dis  ;ance  of  about 
2.880  feet,  and  the  protection  of  its  Junction 
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to  protect  the  shore  arm  of  the  south  Jetty 
and  prevent  this  arm  from  being  breached. 

"These  provisions,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  extensions  to  the  Galveston  sea 
wall,  were  carried  In  the  River  and  Harbor 
Appropriation  Act  of  1916.  and  In  the  River 
and  Harbor  Legislative  Act  of  1922.  respect- 
ively. 

"Sand  has  accumulated  along  the  angle 
between  the  sea  wall  thus  provided  and  the 
Jetty  extending  along  the  front  for  some 
17,000  feet  from  the  Jetty.  Along  the  re- 
mainder of  the  frontage,  the  beach  has  suf- 
fered erosion.  Sand  has  been  dumped  along 
the  toe  of  the  sea  wall  and  covered  with  rip- 
rap to  prevent  the  undermining  of  the  sea 
wall  and  to  protect  the  wooden  sheet  pile 
cut-off  wall  from  marine  borers.  Further 
steps  are  necessary  at  this  time  to  protect 
the  sheet  piling.  This  protection  should 
consist  In  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
low  groins  firmly  attached  to  the  sea  wall, 
and  extending  500  feet  perpendicularly  to 
It,  spaced  at  intervals  of  1,500  feet.  The 
estimated  cost  of  these  works  Is  9234,000. 

"I  have  recommended  this  project  to  the 
Division  of  Applications  and  Information  of 
the  National  Emergency  Council,  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  emergency  relief  program.  How- 
ever, work  of  this  type  Involves  a  compara- 
tively high  cost  per  man  per  year  for  direct 
employment  on  the  site,  and  It  Is  doubtful  If 
this  project  will  be  considered  as  meeting 
the  requisites  established  for  the  emergency 
relief  program. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"E.  H.  Markham. 
"Ma)or  General.  Chief  of  Engineers." 

On  this  letter  the  groins  project  was  in- 
serted In  the  river  and  harbor  bill  as  a 
Senate  amendment  and  duly  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. When  It  came  back  to  the  House  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  send  It  to  con- 
ference. Congressman  O'Connor,  of  New 
York,  who  was  bitterly  opposing  some  of  the 
other  Senate  amendments,  objected  to  the 
bill  going  to  conference.  He  refused  for 
nearly  a  week  to  withdraw  his  objections.  I 
then  applied  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
a  rule  to  send  the  bill  to  conference,  but  the 
same  Mr.  O'Connor  was  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Corxmilttee.  and  I  was  up  against  an- 
other stone  wall.  The  Rules  Committee,  of 
course,  was  reluctant  to  take  action  over  the 
protest  of  Its  chairman. 

I  then  appealed  to  Senator  Copeland  to 
have  the  bill  withdrawn  from  the  House  In 
order  that  some  of  the  amendments  objected 
to  might  be  eliminated,  but  he  was  unable 
to  get  the  Senate  to  agree.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee finally  granted  a  rule,  but  it  was 
nearly  a  week  before  the  chairman  would  let 
It  be  approved  by  the  House,  and  Congress 
was  expecting  to  adjourn  In  a  few  days  which 
would  kill  the  whole  bill. 

After  many  days  we  were  able  to  get  the 
rule  presented  and  adopted.  I  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  conferees.  We  had  a  bitter 
fight  In  the  House,  though  no  objection  was 
made  to  the  groins  provision.  The  confer- 
ence report  was  finally  approved  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  bUl  was  signed 
by  the  President. 

We  endeavored  to  get  emergency  funds  for 
the  early  construction  of  the  groins,  but 
under  the  new  order  pertafning  to  cost  per 
man-year  for  direct  employment,  emergency 
funds  could  not  be  obtained.  No  other  fund 
was  available  at  the  time.  The  Chief  of  En- 
gineers had  all  the  districts  to  check  up  In 
an  effort  to  secure  enough  money  from  vari- 
ous small  balances.  He  succeeded  In  this, 
and  an  order  was  prepared  for  his  signature 
setting  aside  the  necessary  amount.  This 
was  halted  by  a  provision  In  the  old  appro- 
priation bills  that  no  part  of  the  funds  could 
be  expended  on  projects  adopted  after  the 
appropriations  were  made.  We  then  made 
an  effort  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  deficiency 
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appropriation  for  this  work,  but  the  Comp- 
troller General  finally  ruled  It  could  not  be 
done. 

No  other  appropriations  w-sre  to  be  made 
by  Congress  until  the  following  spring,  and 
that  would  delay  the  commencement  of  the 
work  upon  the  groins  for  at  least  a  year. 
The  possible  danger  to  the  sta  wall  was  im- 
minent, and  a  year's  delay  might  result  in 
very  serious  consequences.  I  then  advised 
Judge  Holman  that  the  best  course  was  to 
borrow  the  money  from  the  local  banks,  if 
possible,  which,  under  the  lasv,  could  be  re- 
paid out  of  the  next  available  appropriation. 
The  banks  agreed  to  furnish  the  money,  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  approved  the  agree- 
ment. The  work  was  carried  cut  by  our  then 
efflclent  district  engineer.  Colonel  Marks, 
now  General  Marks,  division  engineer,  with 
headquarters  In  Dallas 

I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you  with  all  this 
detail,  but  It  embraces  facts  which  should  be 
of  record  In  your  archives.  For  your  further 
information.  I  will  say  that  during  the  nearly 
29  years  I  have  been  In  Cong;resa,  no  other 
piece  of  legislation  has  had  as  many  hurdles 
to  pass  as  that  pertaining  to  the  groins  for 
the  protection  of  the  Galveston  sea  wall.  I 
am. 

Tours  sincerely. 

J.  J.  Mansfield. 

P.  8. — In  the  above  statement  I  omitted  to 
make  reference  to  the  project  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  harbor  basin  of  Texas  City.  In 
the  rlver-and-harbor  bill  of  1937  we  had  a 
project  in  response  to  a  committee  resolu- 
tion, printed  In  Committee  Document  No.  47, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  recommending  ex- 
tension of  the  harbor  basin  1.000  feet  to  the 
Southwest,  with  width  of  800  feet,  at  a  cost 
of  $112,000.  This  bill  became  a  law  on  Au- 
gust 26,  1937. 

J.  J.  Mansfielo. 


Galveston  Wharves, 
Galveston.  Tex..  July  2.  1945. 
Congressman  J.  J.  Mansfield. 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:    Beg  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  very  Interesting  letter  of 
June  30.    I  have  read  this  letter  with  a  great 
deal  of  Interest. 

This  letter  might  be  called  a  report  of  their 
Congressman  to  the  citizens  of  Galveston  and 
Texas  City  After  reading  your  letter  I  can 
well  appreclat«  the  amount  of  maneuvering 
that  you  must  have  to  resort  to  In  order  to 
obtain  proper  legislation  and  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  various  harbor  and 
other  work  In  and  around  Galveston.  I  never 
realized  l)efore  Just  how  much  maneuvering 
was  required  In  order  to  put  legislation  of 
this  kind  through  Congress  and  then  later  to 
obtain  the  necessary  appropriations  of 
moneys  to  do  the  work. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  beg  to  re- 
main. 

Yours  very  truly. 

E.  H.  Thornton, 
Vice  Chairman  and  General  Manager. 


Army  Discharges — Refulations  Regarding 
Insignia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  re- 
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celved  by  me  from  a  group  cf  servicemen 
In  my  State: 

BEPTEMBEa   19,   1945. 
Mr.  HoMEB  D.  Anoell, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ancell:  There  are  a  few  matters 
which  we  Portland  boys  and  of  Oregon  as 
a  whole  desire  you  to  correct  or  recommend 
changes  for  In  the  matter  of  military  policies. 
We  know  that  It  Is  for  the  good  of  all  people 
concerned.  We  feel  that  you  and  possibly 
United  States  Senator  Watne  Morse,  from 
Oregon,  could  get  together  and  help  the 
situation  a  lot  for  the  people  of  the  States. 

In  the  first  place  we  feel  that  aU  the 
higher  ranking  men.  both  enlisted  and  offi- 
cers, could  be  discharged  Immediately  un- 
less they  are  Regular  Army  men  and  ex- 
pect to  stay  In  the  military  service.  Pri- 
vates and  corporals  could  take  over  many 
Jobs  where  different  grades  of  sergeants  are 
doing  the  work.  Our  Wacs  could  be  dis- 
charged at  once,  and  no  rank  over  the  grade 
of  a  major  would  need  to  be  the  heads  of 
various  departments  that  pall  for  higher 
ranks  at  present.  If  this  would  be  done  im- 
mediately In  every  case  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  or  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  it  would  save  our  Federal  Government 
and  our  country  millions  of  dollars  in  a  very 
short  time.  We  have  entirely  too  many 
noncommissioned  officers  and  high-ranking 
officers  who  are  lieutenant  colonels  and  above 
in  grade  who  Just  sit  around  and  draw  their 
pay.  and  the  rest  of  us  and  lower  ranking 
officers  from  a  major  down  have  to  do  the 
work  anyway.  This  Is  an  Indictment  of  our 
military  service  that  you  could  cause  to  be 
corrected  immediately.  Will  you  please  do 
it,  Mr.  Angell? 

The  next  thing  that  you  could  get  reme- 
died Is  the  matter  regarding  the  changing 
of  insignia,  i^ery  time  we  change  from  one 
branch  to  another  or  command  we  are  re- 
quired to  tear  off  our  sleeve  Inslgnlas  or  to 
change  them.  We  are  dlso  allowed  to  wear 
the  Insignia  of  our  past  organization  on  our 
right  sleeve.  We  feel  In  all  fairness  and 
Justice  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  wear 
the  Inslgnlas  of  all  the  military  organi- 
zations to  which  we  have  belonged  in  the 
past.  They  could  be  worn  and  should  he 
allowed  to  be  worn  on  our  right  sleeve  or  on 
our  left  if  we  desired  to  leave  It  on  that 
sleeve  and  we  could  add  the  other  Inslgnlas 
below  the  original  one  or  the  first  one 
that  we  had.  Also  if  we  change  from  one 
group  to  the  other  we  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  our  insignia  on  our  left  sleeves  if  we 
so  desire.  Some  of  us  prefer  to  keep  our 
Air  Corps  Insignia  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  loaned  or  recently  assigned  to 
the  War  Department  personnel  centers  In 
various  places.  Others  desire  to  retain  their 
ASP  or  AGP  Insignias.  Why  can't  you 
recommend  this  as  a  change  of  the  policy 
In  the  military  service  for  all  of  us  hundreds 
of  military  men  from  Oregon.  I  am  type- 
writing this  for  a  large  group  of  men. 
Please  expedite  and  remedy  these  things  for 
us. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


Address   by  the   Postmaster  General   at 
Springfield,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  25  Ueaislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.     BRIGGS.    Mr.    President,    last 
week,    Postmaster    General    Robert    E. 


Hannegan.  an  illustrious  Missourlan.  re- 
turned to  IJs  home  State  to  be  honored 
by  his  many  friends  with  two  dinners. 
On  the  occasion  of  each  dinner.  Mr. 
Hannegan  discussed  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  in  a  dignified  and  impressive 
manner.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Postmaster  General's 
remarks  on  one  of  these  occasions  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROETRT  E.  H.«.NNEGAN  DELIVERED 
AT  DEMOCRATIC  WOMEN'S  MEETING,  SPRINO- 
niLD,  MO..  SEPSEMBI-a   17,   1948 

For  me,  a  trip  back  to  Mlssoujl  Is  well 
timed  whenever  I  can  make  It.  There  Is  al- 
ways a  thrill  In  homecoming,  in  seeing  old 
friends  and  fellow  Democrats  and  shaking 
their  hands.  But  I  am  especially  glad  to  be 
with  you  at  this  time,  because  there  are 
some  thln?8  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  say 
about  politics,  and  this  Is  the  place,  Missouri 
Is  the  State,  where  I  think  they  ought  to  be 
said. 

It  was  our  State,  you  know,  that  proposed 
the  name  of  Harry  8.  Truman  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  at  the  last  national  convention. 
We  did  that  because  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  preferred  Truman;  and 
of  course,  we  of  Missouri  were  gratified  by 
that  preference. 

We  ought  to  be  very  proud  of  the  part  that 
our  State  played  In  the  convention  last  year  at 
Chicago.  We  ought  to  be  proud  of  the  choice 
that  was  made  then,  and  proud  of  the  wis- 
dom of  that  choice  as  it  is  being  demon- 
strated now. 

Of  course  we  did  not  know,  in  July  of  1944. 
that  the  hand  of  fate  hovered  so  closely  over 
us,  that  within  a  few  months  the  man  whose 
leadership  had  saved  America  from  Fascist 
aggression  would  no  longer  be  here  to  build 
a  future  for  America  safe  from  all  aggression, 
that  the  man  who  had  led  America  out  of  the 
depths  of  peacetime  depression  and  unem- 
plosmrient  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  to  a 
new  security  in  a  new  peace. 

But  we  did  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  had  a  program.  It  was  a  program  for 
winning  the  war,  for  lasting  peace,  and  for 
full  employment  after  the  war.  And  we  did 
know  that  there  were  men.  members  of  our 
party,  who  could  and  would  carry  out  that 
program. 

Roosevelt  knew  that  Harry  Trtiman  was 
such  a  man.  And  today,  my  fellow  Democrats 
of  Missouri,  taking  stock  of  ourselves  and  of 
the  state  of  the  Nation,  appraising  the  brand 
of  leadership  that  Harry  Truman  has  given 
us  since  he  took  over  the  Presidency,  today  I 
ask  you.  how  many  Americans  do  you  think 
there  are — whatever  their  party  affiliations — 
who  public'y  or  within  the  privacy  of  fhelr 
own  homes  and  their  own  consciences  are  not 
ready  to  thank  God  for  the  foresight  that 
was  shown  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
made  his  choice  of  a  running  mate  last  year 
in  Chicago? 

But  being  thankful  is  not  enough.  We 
Democrats  cannot  be  content  with  sitting 
back  now  and  congratulating  ourselves  on 
the  high  caliber  of  a  national  ticket  we  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  last  November.  For  us, 
for  the  membership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
throughout  the  Nation,  there  is  a  continuing 
obligation.  It  is  the  obligation  to  go  on 
giving  our  active  support  to  the  man  whom 
we  have  charged  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  our  party's  pro- 
gram, the  program  that  was  outlined  in  our 
platform   in    1944. 

I  have  pointed  this  out  at  every  Democratic 
meeting  I  have  attended  since  the  election, 
and  I  want  to  emphasize  It  here  in  Missouri. 
I  want  to  emphasize  to  you  my  strong  feel- 
ing that  the  party's  Job — your  Job  and  my 
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job— Is  not  only  to  support  a  slat«  of  eandl- 

•  dfttes  at  election  Um«.    It  ts  to  support  poll- 

r  ctoi.  loo.  the  policies  for  America  which  our 

^'  ptrXj  baa  pledged  Itself  to  carry  out.     And 

that  la  a  Job  that  goes  on  between  elections. 

It  la  to  support  our  President  continuously 

aa  he  carries  on  from  day  to  day  with  the 

huge  tasks  that  face  him.    That  remains  your 

party's  responsibility,  and  therefore  your  own 

indlrldual  responsibility  as  well. 

The  great  majority  of  Americans  who  elect- 
ed the  Democratic  ticket  last  November  have 
/  been  giving  Preaident  Truman   this  needed 

/  support.     Among   these  citizens,  you  know, 

there  were  a  large  number  of  Republicans 
who  last  November  deserted  their  own  party 
because  they  saw  that  neither  the  party  nor 
the  candidate  had  a  constructive  program 
for  America.  Today  these  Republican  voters 
who  joined  ua  In  electing  our  national  ticket 
are  rejoicing  with  us  in  the  record  that  Harry 
Truman   Is   making. 

But  there  remains  one  group,  a  relatively 
small  group  of  leaders  in  the  Republican 
Party,  who  are  unhappy  about  America.  Oh. 
they  are  glad  that  their  own  skins  have  been 
saved,  that  the  war  has  been  won — won  in 
spite  of  the  obstructions  to  preparedness  and 
victory  which  they  themselves  stupidly  threw 
tn  America's  path. 

But  now  they  are  ready  to  forget  all  that. 
In  (act,  they  are  only  too  willing  to  forget 
It  and  they  would  be  very  happy  Indeed  If 
the  American  electorate  would  foTGcet  it  too. 

During  the  war  years  a  whole  army  of  rank- 
and-fiie  Republicans  turned  against  this 
leadership.  They  were  disgusted.  They  were 
frightened.  In  the  antlpreparedness  votmg 
of  their  party  Members  in  Congress  they  saw 
a  threat  to  the  safety  of  the  Nation.  In  the 
speeches  of  some  of  those  same  Republicans 
on  the  floor  they  heard  an  ominous  note — ■ 
ominously  like  defiance  of  Government  poli- 
cies and  Government  emergency  regulations 
In  tlixxe  of  war,  ominously  like  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  alienate  ua  from  our  own  allies, 
ominously  like  appeasement  of  our  enemies, 
ominously  like  pressure  for  a  negotiated 
peace. 

The  Democratic  administration  was  at- 
tempting at  that  time  to  enlist  the  energies 
and  ahiUties  of  Americans  of  both  political 
parties  In  the  defense  of  this  Nation  for  vic- 
tory and  for  lasting  peace.  Those  alms  were 
put  above  party  politics.  We  needed  na- 
tional unity,  and  we  crossed  traditional  party 
lines  time  and  a^in  In  our  resolve  to 
achieve  It. 

Meanwhile,  certain  individual  members  of 
the  Republican  Party  leadership  were  giv- 
ing one  of  the  meet  shocking  demonstrations 
trf  party-line  voting  In  a  time  of  war  emer- 
gency that  has  ever  gone  down  in  the  annals 
of  otir  country.  And  those  men  who  were 
directly  and  personally  responsible  for  that 
shameful  performance  are  able  to  stand 
brazenly  before  the  electorate  and  call  them- 
selvee  Republicans  today. 

WeU.  the  war  la  over  now.  There  Is  no 
further  need  for  the  Democratic  Party,  the 
party  in  power,  to  lean  over  backward  in 
covering  up  disruptive  or  dlsunifying  ele- 
ments In  the  opposition.  In  the  Interest  of 
national  unity,  both  for  military  victory  and 
In  those  critical  days  when  the  administra- 
tion's program  for  world  peace  was  at  stake, 
the  Democratic  Party  set  party  politics  aside. 
These  emergencies  were  America "s  emergen- 
cies, not  thofle  of  one  party  as  agamst 
another. 

Rather  than  say  that  this  is  something 
we  should  be  proud  of,  I  say  that  if  we  had 
not  done  It  we  should  have  been  ashamed. 
But  under  Roosevelt,  and  then  under  Tru- 
man, the  Democratic  Party  has  kept  full 
faith  with  Amertca.  To  the  last  letter,  it  has 
discharged  that  obligation  to  hold  the  des- 
tiny of  America  among  nations  of  the  world 
above  and  beyond  the  destiny  of  any  political 
party. 

With  tlite  duty  fulfilled,  today  we  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  coddle   reluctant   Repub- 


licans into  going  along  wltli 

administration    was   elected 

that  was  simply  stated  anc 

every    American.     The   obje<  tlves   stated    In 

that  platform  express  the  wli^  of  the  majority 

of  our  people. 

The    opposition    either    viiants    to    attain 
those  objectives  or  It  does  no  t  want  to  attain 


Amertca.    The 

on   a   platform 

made  clear  to 


it  attempts  to 
o^  the  majority, 
ority  party,  re- 


them,   and   hereafter,  when 

thwart  or  circumvent  the  will 

no  longer  mtist  we,  the  ma 

fraln  from  exposing  that  o^^position  relent 

lessly  to  the  light.  , 

For  my  part  I  regard  this  as  a  welcome 
change.  We  are  faced  with  the  third  prob- 
lem that  we  promised  to  ta;kle  in  our  1044 
platform — full  employment  after  the  war. 
The  solution  to  that  problem  will  not  be 
easy.  But  you  have  read  the  message  of 
President  Truman  to  Congress,  in  which  the 
President  expresses  his  confidence  that  with 
proper  action  now,  not  only  can  we  succeed 
In  reconversion  but  Americi  will  be  able  to 
fill  a  huge  backlog  of  orders — orders  that 
mean  prosperity  for  Industry  and  Jobs  for 
all. 

I  share  the  President's  optimism.  I  also 
believe,  as  he  does,  that  acilon  by  Congress 
is  necessary  now.  We  Demof  rats  mean  busi- 
ness; we  know  we  have  a  workable  program, 
and  it  has  now  been  put  bef(  tre  the  Congress. 
On  this  Issue  of  jobs  for  Anerican  workers 
we  are  not  going  to  mince  words  with  the 
op]x>sltlon. 

Either  the  members  of  thi  t  opposition  are 
for  full  employment  of  American  workers  at 
all  times  or  they  are  not  foi  It.  If  they  are 
not,  let  them  say  so.  Then  we  shall  see  to 
It  that  their  position  ts  full]  revealed  to  the 
American  people. 

This  time  we  are  not  gong  to  let  them 
conceal  their  final  objectives  behind  plati- 
tudes or  counsels  of  perfection.  As  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  President  Trtmaan's  domes- 
tic program  comes  up,  we  ire  not  going  to 
let  congressional  members  of  the  minority 
party  get  by  with  endorsements  in  principle 
and  amendments  that  woul]  cancel  out  the 
principle  they  have  endorsKl.  We  are  not 
going  to  let  them  say,  "Suiie,  we  think  any 
American  who  wants  to  wo^  ought  to  have 
a  chance" — tnd  then  pn 
every  effort  to  create  and 

That  Is  a  technique,  you 
become  very  popular  among 
Having  no  program  of  theiriown,  they  hope, 
by  employing  this  technique,  to  be  placed 
on  record  as  favoring  the 
Democratic   Party — at   the 
verting  !ts  program. 

Sometimes  it  works, 
technique  succeeds  In  mak: 
poses  of  these  Republican  jleaders  who  are 
very  long  on  general  prinjciples  and  very 
short  on  specific  action,  wlell.  this  time  we 
are  going  to  expose  these  jpurposes  to  the 
light  of  day,  where  the  American  electorate 
can  have  a  good  long  look  ^t  them  between 
now  and  November  in  1946 

Already  there  have  been 
the  sentiment  In  Congress  t>n  legislation  to 
protect  America  from  postwair  unemployment 
is  running  to  the  old  familiary  party  lines. 

It  is  a  familiar  pictxjre.  And  it  looks  as  if 
there  are  going  to  be  all  the  old  familiar 
trimmings  to  it.  The  Repsblicans  are  not 
against  jol>s  for  all  our  people.  Oh,  no;  they 
are  merely  against  doing  anything  to  make 
those  words  mean  something.  They  are  not 
against  unemployment  coi^pcnsatlon.  No 
only  against  taking  any  actijon  to  make  that 
compensation  available  and 

Already  the  President's  ihessage  to  Con 
gress  on  the  domestic  postwar  situation  has 
caused  the  Republicans  to  ome  out  in  their 
true  light.  The  Old  Guard  Kadership  already 
has  taken  ita  stand  against  the  21-point  pro- 
gram that  President  Triunun  has  put  for- 
ward to  meet  and  solve  the 
America  here  at  home.  Yes: 
It,  but  you  will  aearcb  In  va:fa  If  you  want  to 
find  out  what,  specifically,  tt  ey  are  for 


to  undermine 
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tnow.  which  has 

Republicans 
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And  so,  once  again,  the  Republican  Party 
is  forced  back  by  its  leaders  Into  the  com- 
plete political  bankruptcy  of  Its  old  position, 
Uie  position  of  opposing  all  progressive  efforts 
to  keep  America  safe  and  prosperous  and  at 
the  same  time  of  being  without  anything 
constructive  to  offer.  That  is  a  position  on 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  held  a  com- 
plete monopoly  since  1933. 

Its  leaders  call  this  conservatism.  They 
are  going  back  now.  they  say.  to  "old-fa»h- 
ioned  conservatism"  Those  were  the  exact 
words  they  used.  Harry  Truman's  message 
to  Congrese.  they  say,  has  given  them  their 
cue.  They  know  where  he  stands.  Now  they 
can  formulate  their  party  line. 

Well,  we  know  where  they  stand  too.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  they  need  not  exert  them- 
selves with  any  great  amount  of  new  formu- 
lating. It's  the  same  old  party  line  which 
the  people  of  America  have  rejected  in  four 
national  elections. 

Yes;  it  18  the  old-fashioned  conservatism 
of  old-fashioned  Republicans.  Nothing  has 
been  added  except  another  4  years  of  hop- 
ing—hoping that  the  American  jjeople  v^iU 
turn  back  the  hands  of  history  to  those  good 
old  days  of  the  twenties  which  the  Republi- 
can leadership  can  never  forget. 

When  this  leadership  speaks  of  'old-fash- 
ioned conservatism"  all  the  world  knows 
what  It  means.  It  means  .-eaction.  the  Na- 
tion thrown  into  reverse  gear,  the  crumbling 
and  collapse  of  that  whole  structure  of  j)res- 
ent-day  democracy  which  has  been  built  to 
protect  the  incomes,  homes,  and  children  of 
our  people.  It  means  the  ruinous  turn-and- 
turn-about  of  boom  and  depression  that 
threatened  the  life  of  American  democracy 
within  the  memory  of  this  present  genera- 
tion. 

That  Is  not  "conservatism"  as  we  Demo- 
crats use  the  word.  That  Is  reaction.  Our 
own  Democratic  Party  has  its  "conservative 
element."  We  are  a  big  party,  and  we  have 
room  in  our  party  for  all  good  Americans 
whose  heads  are  not  attached  to  their  necks 
in  reverie  so  that  they  must  always  be  look- 
ing backward. 

Well,  the  American  voter  who  has  followed 
Republican  propaganda  all  the  way  around 
the  circle  since  1932,  may  now  be  saying  to 
himself,  "This  is  where  I  came  in."  But  at 
least  the  party  leaders  are  making  no  bones 
about  It.  If  you  know  what  they  mean 
when  they  say  "old-fashioned  conservatism." 
then  you  know  jtist  where  the  two  parties 
stand — and  which  way  they  face. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Republican 
Old  Guard  has  abandoned  the  "Me  too" 
strategy  that  failed  to  elect  Tom  Dewey  last 
year.  Dewey,  you  may  recall,  promised  to 
give  the  people  Roosevelt's  program — only 
more  so.  He  could  do  for  America  every- 
thing that  Roosevelt  was  doing — but  he 
could  do  more  of  it. 

Well,  the  Old  Guard  went  along  with 
Dewey,  but  it  was  only  a  case  of  temporarily 
shelving  one  false  front — the  mask  of  "con- 
servatism'  which  covers  Republican  Party 
reaction  and  backward  locking — for  another 
false  front. 

It  makes  me  think  of  the  man  who  was 
hired  to  take  the  lion's  part  in  the  circus 
when  the  Hon  died.  He  got  Into  the  lion's 
skin  and  went  into  the  cage.  The  crowd 
gathered  around,  and  he  roared  aloud  and 
acted  the  part  of  the  lion.  But  suddenly  he 
saw.  in  the  same  cage,  a  tiger.  Whereupon 
the  king  of  the  jungle  gave  forth  a  very  un- 
kingly  cry  for  help,  and  backed  into  a  corner. 
The  tiger  advanced  upon  him.  But  when 
he  was  very  close,  the  tiger  said  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  mouth.  "Shut  up,  you  big  fool,  or 
well  both  lose  our  jobs." 

Well,  that  seems  to  be  what  has  happened 
Inside  the  Republican  PEUty.  The  "me  too" 
lions  have  been  shut  up  by  the  "conserva- 
tive" tigers.  But  It  is  our  job,  the  job  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  elections  of 
1946,  to  take  the  masks  off  both  of  them 
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and  show  the  people  of  this  country  just 
what  the  Republican  leadership  brings  forth. 
That  brings  me  back  to  the  theme  I  am 
trying  to  hammer  home  wherever  I  go  among 
my  fellow  Democrats.    I  say  to  you  again: 

It  Is  our  Job  to  support  our  President  and 
his  policies.  He  has  come  out  most  cour- 
ageously with  a  program  of  action  to  keep 
the  promise  we  made  America  in  our  plat- 
form of  1944. 

A  vote  for  Roosevelt  and  Truman  In  that 
1944  election  was  something  more,  as  I  see 
it,  than  a  vote  for  personalities,  for  individ- 
uals to  hold  office.  It  was  a  vote  for  a  whole 
program  for  America,  and  it  was  a  personal 
pledge  on  the  voter's  part  to  see  America 
through  the  crisis  of  war  and  peace,  through 
the  economic  problems  of  a  postwar  era.  It 
was  yotir  pledge  and  mine  to  do  what  we 
could,  personally.  Individually,  and  as  mem- 
bers of  our  party,  to  speed  victory  In  war.  to 
support  a  lasting  peace,  and  to  maintain  jobs 
for  our  people. 

Harry  Truman  has  shouldered  his  part  of 
this  Democratic  obligation.  He  has  been 
keeping  the  promises  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  ran  for  office.  He  has  worked  hard. 
And  from  every  part  ^  the  country,  the  word 
is  spoken  and  reechoed — "well  done!" 

Under  his  administration  great  strides 
have  been  made  toward  the  cooperative 
peace  that  Roosevelt  had  promised.  And 
now,  with  a  program  to  maintain  Jobs  for 
American  workers,  he  has  started  on  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  third  great  pledge  In  the 
Democratic  platform. 

If  we,  the  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  are  to  do  all  In  our  power  to  discharge 
our  own  responsibility,  we  must  work  hard 
to  elect  a  Congress  tn  1946  that  will  share 
those  hopes  for  America.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Old  Guard  Republican  bloc  that  I  have 
been  discussing,  we  have  such  a  Congress 
now.  That  bloc  Is  In  the  minority  and  we 
are  going  to  keep  It  there. 

But  the  Republican  Party  leadership  Itself 
has  given  us  a  tip-off  which  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  very  seriously.  If  the  reactionaries 
have  their  way  In  the  party — and  there  is 
now  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  will — 
then  the  Republican  candidates  In  the  1946 
congressional  elections  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
men  of  their  own  stamp. 

This  means  that  the  consequences  to  Amer- 
ica In  a  Democratic  defeat  would  be  doubly 
disastrous  In  other  words.  If  the  Repub- 
lican Party  were  allowed  to  capture  control 
of  Congress  with  the  type  of  candidates  now 
favored  by  the  old  guard,  every  move  made 
from  that  time  on  by  the  administration  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  against  a  favored  few  would  be 
relentlessly  sabotaged.  The  Nation  would 
be  swept  back  Into  the  economic  chaos  that 
brought  upon  us  the  boom  of  the  twenties 
and  its  tragic  aftermath. 

America  does  not  want  that  again.  The 
people  jave  four  times  given  expression,  at 
the  ballot  box,  to  the  mandate  for  something 
better.  The  Democratic  Party,  producing 
that  something  better,  has  four  times  been 
endorsed,   four  times   returned   to   power. 

In  going  back  to  the  same  old  stand  after 
these  repeated  rejections  by  the  electorate, 
the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  once  more  prove  the  old  description 
that  has  been  given  of  all  reactionaries: 
They  never  forget  ansrthlng  and  they  never 
learn  anjrthing. 

The  people  of  America  did  learn.  In  1930, 
1931,  and  1932  they  learned  the  costliest  les- 
son of  our  peacetime  history.  But  now,  15 
years  later,  with  our  country  victorious  in 
war,  hopeful  of  lasting  peace,  and  with  the 
depression  far  behind  It,  the  bitter  meaning 
of  that  15-year-old  lesson  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fade. 

New  voters  have  come  into  the  electorate, 
voters  who  were  so  young  in  1930  and  1931 
that  they  did  not  bear  the  brunt  of  Job- 
lecsuess,  helplessness,  and  hopelessness  which 


three  Republican  dciminlstrations  had 
wrought   upon  America. 

If  the  Republican  Party  proposes  to  give 
us  more  of  that  kind  of  government,  these 
young  voters  should  know  precisely  what  it 
means.  They  should  be  reminded  of  what 
It  did  to  this  country.  They  should  be 
warned  that  wh.nt  hnppered  to  their  fathers 
and  mothers  In  1930  and  1931  can  happen  to 
them  now.  The  fact  that  we  have  today  a 
secure  and  prosperous  Nation,  successfully 
weathering  the  two-edged  crisis  of  war  and 
peace,  should  not  be  taken  by  them  as  some- 
thing that  has  come  about  automatically.  It 
did  not  Just  happen.  And  If  It  was  good 
government  that  has  brought  It  about  In  the 
course  of  these  13  years,  bad  government 
could  undo  It  within  a  single  session  of 
Congress. 

That  Is  something  for  all  American  voters, 
old  and  young,  to  think  about.  Our  job  is 
to  keep  them  thinking,  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  express  these  thoughts  at  the  bal- 
lot box  a  year  from  next  November,  to  see 
that  they  go  out  and  vote. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  two 
broadcasts  prepared  on  the  subject  of 
the  Army's  demobilization  program 
which  went  on  the  air  over  stations 
WSOO,  Sauli  Ste.  Marie;  WMAM.  Mari- 
nette-Menominee; and  WDBC,  Esca- 
naba: 

Friends,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  on  the  air 
again  after  a  lengthy  absence,  which  I  am 
sure  most  of  you  appreciate  was  due  to  a 
heart  attack  which  I  suffered  on  Good  Fri- 
day and  which  confined  me  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  for  some  four  weeks,  after  which 
I  was  ordered  by  the  doctors  to  take  things 
easy  for  the  following  6  weeks  and  during 
the  summer  recess.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that  I  believe  I  have  fully  recovered  my 
health  and  expect  to  be  able  to  continue 
these  broadcasts  without  further  interrup- 
tion. 

The  thoiight  uppermost  In  the  minds  of 
most  people  today,  as  borne  out  by  the  al- 
most overwhelming  correspondence  we 
have  been  receiving.  Is  the  question  of  when 
can  Johnny  get  his  discharge  and  come 
marching  home.  There  has  been,  unfortu- 
nately, a  great  deal  of  misimderstanding 
and  misdirected  crtticlsm  on  this  subject, 
not  only  In  the  press  and  over  the  radio,  but 
on  the  fioors  of  the  Congress  Itself.  Much  of 
this,  of  course,  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
constantly — and  I  must  say  not  tmexpect- 
edly — changing  Information  coming  from 
the  War  Department  Itself.  However,  to 
clarify  the  matter  and  give  us  all  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  situation  as  It 
actually  exists  today  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  to  give  iis  the  background  of 
the  reason  why  Johnny  has  not  come  march- 
ing home  any  sooner.  General  Marshall.  Chief 
of  Staff,  and  General  Henry,  Chief  of  Army 
Personnel,  addressed  Members  of  pongress 
last  Thursday  morning  in  the  Congressional 
Library  auditorium,  to  which  meeting  were 
admitted  members  of  the  press  and  also  a 
number  of  soldiers  and  Wacs  who  were 
standing  around  outside  at  the  start  of  the 
meeting  and  whom  wt  were  all  glad  to  have 


sit  in  the  auditorium  with  as.  Today,  and 
next  week,  I  want  to  give  you  first  of  all, 
the  over-all  picttire  as  presented  to  us  by 
General  Marshall,  and  then  a  more  detailed 
picture  of  the  method  of  di^harge  as  de- 
scribed by  General  Henry,  who  Is  in  charge 
of  that  Army  responsibility. 

First  of  all.  let  me  impress  upon  you  that 
conditions  are  different  today  than  follow- 
ing the  last  World  War  inasmuch  as  this 
time  we  first  conquered  one  foe  and  then 
still  had  another  one  to  di£p>ose  of  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Following  the  last 
war  we  were  able  to  bring  home  troops  from 
Europe  by  divisions  and  effect  their  dlscharga 
by  divisions.  Tills  time — and  for  the  first 
time  in  history — an  army  is  being  discharged 
having  primary  concern  for  the  individual 
soldier,  himself,  rather  than  as  a  unit.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  basically  the  sol- 
dier's rlglTts  in  the  postwar  world  must  be 
protected  for  his  own  good.  This  cannot  b« 
done  for  each  one  unless  he  Is  properly  dis- 
charged and  his  service  record  and  all  of  his 
other  papers  and.  above  all,  his  physical  ex- 
amination records  are  brought  completely 
and  accurately  up  to  date  when  he  walks  out 
of  Uncle  Sam's  Army.  That  Is  for  his  own 
good  so  that  later  when  he  comes  forth  with 
any  claims  on  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment— like  the  Veterans'  Administration — 
his  record  will  be  absolutely  correct  in  his 
own  hands  and  in  the  Government  files. 
That  makes  common  sense.  Unfortunately, 
after  World  War  I  It  was  found  that  many 
boys'  records  were  far  from  complete  and 
far  from  accurate.  We  hope  that  mistake 
will  not  be  made  again  this  time  and  X  be* 
lieve  it  will  not. 

Now  to  understand  the  military  reasons 
why  some  boys  with  lower  points  have  been 
coming  home  first  and  why  some  of  those 
with  long  service  overseas  have  not  yet  come 
home — let  me  give  you  the  picture  as  Gen- 
eral Marshall  painted  It  for  us  last  Thurs- 
day. On  VE-day.  May  10.  1945.  we  had  some 
89  combat  divisions  overseas,  including 
about  4,000,000  men  in  Europe.  All  but  two 
of  these  divisions  were  actually  committed 
to  combat.  Germany  was  crushed;  Mac- 
Arthur  was  making  rapid  strides  up  the  Pa- 
cific and  was.  In  fact.  2  months  ahead  of 
schedule.  He  contemplated  having  to  Invade 
Japan  proper.  It  was  to  start  on  the  island 
of  Kyushu  about  November  1.  It  had  to 
start  then  or  weather  conditions  might  have 
delayed  the  Invasion  at  least  6  months,  giv- 
ing the  Japs  a  breather  and  probably  cost- 
ing us  hundreds  of  thousands  American  boys. 
He  had  about  2.000.000  men  in  the  Pacific 
stretched  out  over  a  very  extended  series  of 
battlefields  on  the  various  islands.  He  asked 
for  17  combat  experienced  divisions  from  the 
Eiu-opean  theater  for  the  invasion  of  Japan 
proper.  Consequently,  the  first  move  in 
Europe  was  to  bring  those  17  combat-experi- 
enced divisions  back  from  Germany  down  to 
the  French  water-front  and  start  them  for 
the  United  States.  The  bottleneck  was,  of 
course,  shipping.  All  17  divisions  obviously 
could  not  move  at  once — and  having  been 
returned  to  the  States — shipping  to  the  Pa- 
cific front  was  also  a  problem. 

These  divisions  were  carefully  screened  for 
the  high-point  men  and  arrangements  made 
for  their  discharge  on  their  return  to  the 
States  after  they  had  helped  to  train  their 
replacements  because  modern  armies  fight 
as  a  team  and  when  you  pull  the  end  or  the 
guard  out  of  the  line,  an  experienced  man 
has  to  be  sent  In  as  a  replacement.  These 
battle-worn  veterans  with  85  points — under 
a  system  which  I  will  describe  next  week 
and  which  was  selected  by  the  men  them- 
selves— were  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
the  proper  paper  work  could  t>e  accom- 
plished. So  these  17  divisions  were  brought 
down  to  the  waterfront  and  as  fast  aa  trans* 
portatlon  could  be  made  available  they  were 
to  be  brought  to  the  States  for  shipment  to 
the  Pacific.    Meanwhile,  of  course,  engineer 
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anits  hrd  to  Jy  nwhed  dlrwtly  from  Europe. 
Tl«  the  Sues  and  Panama  CanaU.  t»  the 
Pacific  theater  to  prepare  air  bases  from 
which  an  ever-lncreaalnf!  softening  up 
bomfcarrtment  of  Japan  could  take  place.  For 
Instance,  originally,  after  the  capture  of 
Okinawa  was  assured,  we  started  bombln? 
from  that  Island  with  200  planes.  By  August 
1.  2.000  planes  were  using  those  fields,  and 
by  October  1  It  was  to  be  stepped  up  to  3  000 
planes— and  all  on  a  little  Island  about  6 
miles  !n  width — so  you  can  see  what  a  prob- 
lem presented  lt-«elf  to  build  air  bases  which 
wou!d  be  sulBclent  to  handle  the  large 
B-29"s  Now.  after  these  17  divisions  had 
been  brought  to  the  French  waterfront  and 
replaced  In  Germany  with  relatively  green 
troops  of  men  under  85  points,  then  came  the 
■VKlden  collapse  of  Japan,  which  actually 
occurred  on  August  9  although  VJ-day  was 
not  celebrated  until  August  14.  Immedi- 
ately. General  MacArthur's  request  dropped 
rrotu  17  to  6  divisions,  then  later  to  8  dlvl- 
•tons — and  only  on  September  19  he  advised 
the  General  Staif  that  he  co\ild  get  along 
with  a  divLstons — both  of  which  are  already 
on  the  htgh  seas  and  both  of  which  had  men 
with  75  points  and  over  removed — which  men 
woulc  tx  eligible  for  early  discharge. 

How.  that  meant  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
flow  In  Europe  to  send  t>ack  to  the  Army  of 
Occupation  some  of  the  green  replacement 
troops  that  hart  been  screened  into  the  17 
divisions  and  bring  out  of  other  divisions 
omipylng  Germany  the  high -point  men  who 
most  naturally  are  the  leaders;  namely,  the 
top  sergeants,  the  cooks,  and  other  non- 
commissioned officers  who  had  long,  bitter 
experience  but  who.  of  necessity,  had  to  be 
retained  for  the  time  being  to  guide  the 
team  occupying  Germany;  so  there  was,  of 
necessity,  a  lull  In  the  number  of  high-point 
combat  veterans  coming  back  to  this  coun- 
try and  m  order  to  keep  the  demobllzatlon 
prrgram  going  along,  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  boys  In  the  service  on  this  side 
who  were  considered  nonessential,  sfuch  as 
limited  service  men.  who  could  be  released 
•t  that  time — and  that  was  done — but  as 
~~30on  as  the  combat  veterans  began  to  flow 
tjack  into  the  country  they  were  given  their 
warranted   priority. 

The  General  Staff  In  Washington  proposed, 
even  before  VJ-day,  to  drop  the  points  re- 
quired for  discharge  from  85  to  80.  This  was 
viarorously  opposed  by  General  Elsenhower  in 
Europe  and  General  MacArthur  in  the  Pacific 
because  they  were  afraid  It  wotUd  be  devas- 
tating to  the  morale  of  their  battle-scarred 
reterana.  It  was  only  after  we  could  begin 
to  actually  occupy  Japan  and  get  replace- 
ments for  tlie  high-point  men  In  MacArthur's 
oatflt  that  we  could  lower  the  point  require- 
ment from  88  to  80 — and  I  am  glad  to  report 
to  you  that  as  of  October  1  the  points  will 
be  reduced  to  70  and  as  of  November  1  they 
vUl  be  reduoed  to  60.  and  by  the  end  of  win- 
ter Oeneral  Marshall  said  the  points  would 
b«  eliminated  entirely  and  men  with  2 
years  of  service  would  automatically  qualify 
for  discharge.  The  biggest  diflcolty  right 
along  in  thu  qvieetlon  of  discharging  men 
has  been  the  question  of  transportation. 
Bigbt  noiw — and  ever  atnce  VS-day— every 
available  cargo  ship,  not  only  of  our  own  but 
of  our  alUae  and  even  naval  craft  have  been 
employed  to  bring  men  back  from  Europe  and 
•very  available  aircraft  has  been  employed. 
In  ttkls  latter  cocinectlon  It  is  a<  interest  to 
note  that  one  day  last  week  over  2.500  men 
were  returned  by  air  from  Europe  and  1 .056  of 
thaee  came  in  within  a  S-hour  period  at 
8-mioute  intervals,  l^e  same  thing  is,  of 
eouree.  tme  out  in  tbe  Pacific. 

Originally.  Oeneral  Elsenhower  estimated 
he  WDXild  require  400.000  men  to  properly  oc- 
cupy and  police  our  assigned  section  of  Ger- 
many. That  niimber  is  still  in  effect.  Orig- 
inally, General  MacArthur  estimated  he 
would  need  900.000  men  to  occupy  Japan 
and  Korea,  and  part  of  China.    Within  the 


past  week,  as  you  know,  he  hai  now  stated 
he  can  get  along  with  200,000  men  to  occupy 
Japan  and  Korea  alone.  Of  course,  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  troop  i  that  we  will 
have  to  have  to  garrison  our  recaptured  is- 
land bases  nor  the  troops  mseded  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Aleutians  and  Hawaii,  and 
probably  some  additional  troopi  in  China  for 
a  relatively  short  period.  Thea,  in  addition 
to  these  troops,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  have  to  malnUin  a  relatively  large  num- 
ber of  troops  for  the  Service  of  Bupply.  Also, 
that  we  have  to  have  a  number  of  troops 
stationed  all  over  the  world  la  get  our  sup- 
plies eventually  moved  back  «o  the  United 
States  after  our  manpower  pns  Ijeen  re- 
turned. There  are  some  6,000,o4c  tons  of  sup- 
plies and  materiel  in  the  European  theater 
alone  and  over  800.000  tons  srtread  all  over 
the  Pacific,  and  that  in  Itsei;  is  no  small 
task  and  explains  some  of  th<  reasons  why 
the  Navy  is  slower  in  demobiltsing  than  the 
Army  and  why  the  Merchant  Marine  will  be 
kept  busy  for  some  months  to  come. 

Now.  with  respect  to  the  ad  ual  discharge 
of  the  men  after  they  have  reached  the 
United  States. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  tlie  paper  work 
and  the  physical  examinations  take  a  lot  of 
time,  but  that  time  Is  necessary  if  the  men 
are  to  be  properly  discharged  and  their  fu- 
ture properly  protected  by  ihf;lr  accurate 
discharge  and  service  record.  Originally  it 
required  17  days  to  process  a  man's  discharge. 
That  has  now  been  reduced  tj  44  hours  on 
a  schedule  which  I  will  give  you  next  week. 
Originally,  there  were  26  separation  centers 
set  up  by  the  Army.  Effective  September 
24  there  will  have  been  set  up  a  total  of  178 
separation  centers  for  the  /  rmy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Service  of  Suj^ply.  Whereas 
on  VB-day  actually  2.000  men  v«ere  discharged 
that  very  day — as  of  today  ve  t  le  discharging 
17,000  each  day  and  by  Christmas  time  this 
will  have  been  8tepi>ed  up  to  !7,000  per  day, 
over  1.100  per  hour.  By  thj  end  of  the 
fiscal  3?ear,  June  30  next,  it  Is  expected  that 
approximately  6.000.000  men  and  officers  will 
have  been  returned  to  civillac   life. 

If  there  is  one  unfounded  criticism  that 
makes  me  thoroughly  disgusted.  It  is  the 
statement  that  men  are  not  be  Ing  discharged 
more  rapidly  because  the  "bnss  hats"  want 
somebody  left  to  command .  i  is  a  refutation 
of  that  statement  let  me  remud  you  of  the 
fact  that  when  we  started  to  get  ready  for 
this  war  we  had  a  standing  Army  of  280.000 
men  and  14.000  Regular  Armr  officers.  We 
still  have  approximately  14.000  Regtilar  Army 
officers  and  our  present  expe<tatlon  is  that 
we  will  have  a  standing  peacntime  Army  of 
around  2,000.000  men  and  2  00,000  officers. 
Consequently,  there  Is  little  re^on  to  believe 
that  the  Regular  Army  offlcers-j-as  we  have  al- 
ways known  them  and  whom  some  unin- 
formed persons  choose  to  call  rbrass  hats" — 
will  stand  to  lose  any  reduction  in  the  present 
rank  or  any  reduction  In  th4lr  salary — and 
so  as  far  as  they  are  personally  concerned 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  ond  single  man  in 
the  services  one  single  day  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  tliem  back  into 
this  country  first  of  all — and  i  lecondly  to  get 
them  properly  discharged  just  is  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  returned  to  civilian  life.  After  all. 
In  peacetime,  the  Regular  A -my  soldier — a 
volunteer  who  enlisted — Is  a  c<^tented  career 
soldier  who  asks  for  and  eipects  to  take 
orders.  The  draftee  Is  usually  a  "problem 
child"  In  times  of  peace.  General  Marshall 
repeatedly  stressed  the  fact  tJiat  there  is  no 
relation  whatsoever  between  lemobllization 
and  the  slie  of  the  future  Arny.  After  all. 
the  size  of  the  peacetime  standing  Army  is 
properly  determined  by  Ccngnss.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  am  convinced  the  Army  Is 
doing  an  honest  and  sincere  Jol  i.  and  I  think  a 
reasonably  efficient  Job.  and  is  tiaving  Johnny 
come  marching  home  Just  as  s(  on  as  It  Is  hu- 
manly possible  to  get  him  out—  having  due  re- 
gard for  his  own  protection  un  der  the  GI  bill 
of  righta. 


Last  week  I  gave  you  the  gist  of    General 
Marshall's  explanation  on  September  20  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  press  of  the 
reason  why  the  Army  demobilization  program 
has  not  proceeded  as  fast  as  many  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and 
the  soldiers  themselves  would  like  to  see  It 
proceed.     I  think  he  clarified  the  atmosphere 
considerably.    General  Marshall  was  foUowed 
on    the   platform   by   Major   General   Henry. 
Chief  of  Army  Personnel,  who  went  Into  de- 
taU    explaining   the   method    presently   em- 
ployed for  the  demobilization  of  our  Army. 
He  stressed  the  fact  that  whereas  following 
World  War  I.  when  we  had  been  faced  with 
a  single  enemy  and  had  but  to  return  to  this 
country  the  2,000.000  troops  then  in  Europe- 
hut  relatively  few  of  whom  had  actually  en- 
gaged  In  combat — It   was   then   possible   to 
bring  the  Army  back  to  these  shores  by  di- 
visions, send  them  all  to  one  camp  and  proc- 
ess their  discharge  immediately.     1  recall  the 
same  clamor  went  up  after  the  la.st  war  that 
Johnny  should  have  come   marching   home 
the  day  before  yesterday  rather  than  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day.    Tbe  result  was  that  in 
the  haste  of  demobilizing  the  Army  and  send- 
ing the  boys  home,  there  were  a  great  many 
mistakes  made  which  In  later  years  proved 
not   only   embarrassing   but   indeed    worked 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  soldier  in 
denying  him  his  proper  relief  from  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  form  of  aids  to  employment, 
in  the  form  of  veterans'  hospitalization  and 
veterans'  rights  In  the  future  years. 

In  this  war,  the  Army  decided  very  early 
In  the  game  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  discharge  the  boys 
on  a  seniority  or  on  a  priority  basis.  Sec- 
ondly, no  man  should  be  discharged  until 
they  were  sure  that  his  service  record  and  his 
physical  examination  were  as  complete  as 
possible  so  as  to  benefit  the  soldier  himself 
in  the  years  to  come  and  insure  him  all  of 
his  rights  under  the  veterans'  program  known 
as  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  In  my  opinion  both 
of  these  principles  are  fundamentally  sound. 
Furthermore,  as  both  Genera]  Marshall  and 
General  Henry  pointed  out,  it  was  utterly 
Impossible  after  this  war  to  demobilize  the 
Army  on  the  basis  of  whole  divisions  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  following  VE-day.  when 
Germany  collapsed  on  May  10,  we  still  had  a 
vicious  enemy  opposing  us  in  the  Pacific  with 
an  army  of  over  2.500,000  men.  well  armed 
and  well  fed  and  occupying  strategic  posi- 
tions from  which  we  had  learned  he  was  very 
difficult  to  dislodge. 

It  was  confidently  believed  that  our  sea 
forces  and  air  forces  would  not  suffice  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  his  knees  and  that  we 
would  have  to  prepare  for  a  large-scale  land- 
troop  invasion  of  Japan,  starting  with  the 
island  of  Kyushu  about  November  1.  (That, 
however,  was  before  the  devastating  atomic 
bomb  had  proven  Itself.)  He  explained  that 
with  that  thought  in  mind.  Immediately 
following  VE-day,  General  MacArthur  asked 
that  17  combat-experienced  divisions  be  dis- 
patched to  him  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
for  that  invasion  and.  in  order  that  Japan 
might  l>e  softened  up  for  the  kill,  combat-ex- 
perienced engineer  troops  be  dispatched  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  Europe  to  the  Pa- 
cific theater  to.  as  rapidly  as  possible,  pre- 
pare an  abundance  of  island  airfields  to  per- 
mit us  to  rapidly  expand  our  bombing  oper- 
ations against  the  Islands  of  Japan  proper. 
Those  troops  were  dispatched  at  once,  and 
those  airfields  on  Okinawa.  Iwo  Jlma.  and 
other  islands  rapidly  expanded  and  put  m 
service  for  otir  heaviest  bombers.  General 
Marshall  pointed  out  that,  for  instance,  Im- 
mediately  after  the  capture  of  Okinawa  was 
assured,  we  started  bombing  Japan  from  air- 
fields on  that  Island  with  200  planes;  by 
August  1,  2.000  planes  were  operating  otf 
Okinawa  alone,  and  by  October  1  It  was 
planned  that  the  fields  would  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate 3,000  planes. 
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Contrary  to  the  land  troops'  program  for 
demobilization  of  European  forces,  the  Air 
Force — very  properly,  I  think — decided  that 
the  situation  was  such  that  they  should 
properly  send  In  their  first  team  against  the 
Japs,  with  the  result  that  relatively  few  of 
the  air  crews  and  the  ground  crews  were  eli- 
gible for  discharge  following  VE-day.  Imme- 
diately following  VJ-day.  however,  the  Air 
Force  began  Its  own  demobilization  very 
rapidly. 

Now,  this  question  of  giving  seniority  or 
priority  rights  to  the  Individual  Is  a  funda- 
mental principle  approved  by  the  American 
people  in  their  every-day  life.  I  support  it 
myself  100  percent.  The  boys  themselves 
said  they  wanted  it.  Consequently,  early  In 
1942.  the  Army  proceeded  to  ask  the  boys  on 
what  basis  they  wanted  to  be  discharged.  A 
scientific  poll  was  conducted  of  the  entire 
Army  along  the  lines  of  the  famous  Gallup 
poll,  which  has  proven  Itself  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  anything  heretofore  evolved.  Follow- 
ing out  that  Idea,  therefore,  the  Army  took 
its  pay  rolls  and  marked  off  every  fourth  or 
fifth  name  In  each  unit.  Those  men  were  then 
called  together  In  groups  and  asked  to  write 
down  on  paper  on  what  basis  they  would  like 
to  be  discharged  and  in  what  order  they 
thought  the  point  system  should  be  worked 
out.  Ninety-five  percent  of  them  said  that 
length  of  service  was  paramount;  second, 
length  of  combat  service;  third,  dependency; 
and,  fourth,  combat  stars  or  decorations,  etc. 
After  the  Army's  staff  of  statisticians  had 
compiled  this  order  of  priority  desired  by  the 
men  themselves,  early  in  1943  they  went  back 
again  to  GI  Joe,  conducted  another  poll  ask- 
ing them  how  many  points  should  be  awarded 
for  each  of  these  principal  considerations, 
and  so  we  see  that,  despite  all  of  the  protes- 
tations to  the  contrary  from  back  home  and 
even  from  the  boys  In  the  various  camps — 
naturally  Impatient  at  the  delay  In  getting 
out — that,  after  all.  It  was  the  boys  them- 
selves who  thoroughly  approved  of  the  prior- 
ity or  seniority  system  and  set  up  their  own 
schedule  under  which  they  should  be  dis- 
charged. I  think  It  is  about  as  fair  a  system 
as  could  possibly  be  worked  out.  Of  course, 
it  Is  but  natural  to  expect  that  there  may 
be  seeming  Injiistlces  or  Inequalities  here  and 
there  in  the  working  out  of  the  system,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  this  In  all 
frankness  and  in  fairness:  That  it  has  been 
my  observation,  based  upon  communications 
that  reach  my  office  and  representations  made 
to  me  personally,  that  many  of  these  com- 
plaints are  more  or  less  of  a  selfish  nature, 
and  I  use  that  word  "selfish"  In  a  most 
charitable  sense  Bv  that  I  mean  I  have  had 
many  letters  and  many  representations  from 
people  asking  me  if  I  cannot  expedite  the 
release  of  John  Doe  or  Pete  Smith  because 
they  need  him  to  staff  their  own  business  or 
perhaps  to  help  run  the  farm,  and  many  of 
them  come  from  par  nts  or  boys  themselves 
who  ask  that  their  schooling  be  not  further 
Interrupted. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  that  they  all  feel, 
and  I  feel,  that  they  are  perfectly  sincere 
in  their  requests  asking  to  expedite  the  dis- 
charge of  some  particular  soldier  for  their 
own  reasons  as  well  as  for  his  own  reasons 
of  wanting  to  get  back  to  school  or  beat  his 
buddy  to  the  Job,  but  I  ask  you  friends.  In 
all  sincerity,  do  you  not  believe — as  1  do — 
that  in  fairness  to  all  of  the  8.000,000  boys 
in  the  service — 6,000,000  of  whom  are  coming 
out  before  next  July — that  each  should  prop- 
erly await  his  own  turn  in  line  with  the 
seniority  or  priority  system  that  has  been 
set  up  by  the  boys  themselves?  It  seems 
that  when  we  try  to  play  favoritism  for  any 
reason,  we  are  Just  simply  muddying  the 
waters  and  causing  further  discontent  among 
the  minions  of  boys  who  are  being  returned 
to  this  country  Just  as  fast  as  shipping  on 
the  water  and  in  the  air  can  be  provided 
and  just  as  fast  eis  they  can  possibly  be 
processed  after  they  have  been  returned  to 
this  country. 


Now,  of  course,  It  Is  to  be  appreciated  that 
there  are  a  number  of  hardship  cases  lor 
which  provision  has  been  admirably  made 
by  the  Army  Personnel  Department  If  there 
Is  Justifiable  hardship  at  home  by  reason  of 
which  any  soldier's  discharge  should  be  expe- 
dited, then  the  Army  asks  that  the  case  be 
clearly  stated  and  at  least  two  affidavits  from 
responsible  citizens  outside  of  the  family  be 
presented  with  his  application  to  substan- 
tiate his  claim  of  hardship.  The  soldier 
must  make  application  to  his  Immediate  com- 
manding officer,  regardless  of  where  he  ihay 
be  situated,  in  this  country  or  overseas.  In 
the  case  of  a  soldier,  for  Instance,  who  is 
badly  needed  on  the  farm,  an  affidavit  from 
his  county  agricultural  agent  and  from  a  re- 
sponsible citizen  of  his  community  should 
suffice.  These  affidavits  must  be  notarized. 
It  Is  appreciated  that  in  some  Intances,  where 
the  soldiers'  family  is  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity, it  may  be  difficult  for  his  parents, 
or  his  wife,  to  get  into  town  to  secure  the 
necessary  affidavits,  in  which  case  If  they 
will  appeal  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Red 
Cross  will  certify  that  definite  hardship  ex- 
ists, the  Army  will  honor  that  Just  as  well 
as  affidavits  dnd  in  these  cases  If  the  soldier 
Is  overseas  he  will  be  returned  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  this  country  and  If  possible  his 
discharge  will  be  processed  promptly. 

For  Instance,  last  week  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  case  of  a  mother,  seriously  111, 
in  the  Soo,  which  was  certified  by  the  Red 
Crass,  and  within  6  hours  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  sent  a  wire  to  her  son's 
commanding  officer  In  the  Pacific,  authoriz- 
ing an  immediate  fiu-lough  for  the  soldier 
and  his  return  by  air  to  the  United  States. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  soldier  seeking 
discharge  in  hardship  cases,  if  you  will  re- 
mind him  he  must  first  of  all  apply  to  his 
Immediate  commanding  officer,  if  you  will 
secure  affidavits  from  either  citizens  or  the 
Red  Cross  and  send  such  to  him  for  sub- 
mission to  his  commanding  officer,  and  then 
if  you  will  explain  the  case  to  me,  advise  me 
when  application  has  been  filed  as  well  as 
the  soldier's  complete  name,  serial  number, 
and  address,  we  will  do  everything  we  can 
from  my  office  here  to  help  expedite  action. 

Now  let  me  Just  explain  to  you  exactly 
what  happens  after  a  boy  gets  back  to  this 
country  eligible  for  discharge.  Just  as  soon 
as  he  gets  back,  he  is  dispatched  as  rapidly 
as  transportation  can  be  provided  to  a  typ- 
ical separation  center.  If,  however,  the  sep- 
aration centers  are  so  overcrowded  that 
they  cannot  take  care  of  the  soldier  and, 
therefore,  he  is  destined,  theoretically,  for 
further  Army  duty,  he  is  permitted  to  apply 
for  "temporary  duty"  at  a  base  of  his  own  se- 
lection usually  at  or  near  his  own  home  town. 
He  is  then  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  during 
the  45  days,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
he  report  initially  to  the  place  he  selected 
for  "temporary  duty."  The  "temporary 
duty"  provision  Is  made  under  a  rest  and 
recuperation  measure  allowed  under  Army 
regulations.  A  soldier  on  regular  furlough 
pays  for  his  own  transportation,  but  on 
"temporary  duty"  his  fare  is  supplied  by  the 
Army,  and  I  think  that  Is  a  pretty  good 
break  for  the  lad  who  has  to  await  his  turn 
for  discharge. 

And,  by  the  way,  let  me  remind  you  again 
that  when  we  started  demobilization  after 
VE-day,  on  which  very  day  the  first  2.000 
boys  were  separated  from  the  service,  there 
were  at  that  time  26  separation  centers  set  up 
in  the  United  States.  As  of  September  24, 
178  separation  centers  for  the  Army  Ground 
Forces,  separation  bases  for  the  Air  Force, 
and  separation  points  for  the  Services  of  Sup- 
ply had  been  put  Into  operation.  So  when  a 
boy  arrives  at  a  separation  center  at  4  o'clock, 
the  roll  is  called:  at  5  he  has  dinner,  and  at 
6  o'clock  he  goes  through  his  Initial  proc- 
essing. In  other  words,  his  papers  are  pre- 
sented, he  Is  asked  to  select  his  uniform  for 
travel  home,  and  that  uniform  is  taken  and 
carefully  cleaned,  his  division  and  overseas 


Insignia  sewed  on  the  sleeve,  his  service  rib- 
bons sewed  on,  and  even  his  discharge  in- 
signia sewed  on  the  uniform.  At  7:30  he  is 
asked  to  attend  a  movie  explaining  the  dis- 
charge process  and  what  future  opportuni- 
ties are  in  store  for  him,  and  he  retires  a 
tired  but  Jubilant  young  man  a*.  10  p.  m. 
He  is  up  again  the  next  morning  at  7  lor 
breakfast.  He  is  then  on  his  own  until  9:30. 
when  he  gets  his  general  orientation  and 
gets  ready  for  his  medical  examination  at  10. 
During  the  medical  examination  every  boy  Is 
given  a  complete  physical  examination,  a 
complete  blood  test  and  X-ray  of  every  part 
of  his  body.  Any  boys  who  are  found  to  have 
contracted  tuberculosis  or  South  Sea  fungus, 
or  diseases  of  that  nature,  are  held  over  for 
medical  treatment.  At  11:30  he  files  his  pen- 
sion application;  at  12:30  he  has  lunch,  and 
from  1:30  to  3:45  he  visits  the  counselors, 
who  advise  him  as  to  his  rights  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights  and  seek  to  guide  him  into  in- 
dustry or  back  to  school,  or  give  him  what- 
ever other  advice  he  wants  to  receive  from 
those  counselors  as  to  what  a  grateful  Uncle 
Sam  can  provide  for  him. 

In  other  words,  the  Army  is  doing  Its  best 
to  let  the  boys  out  with  a  sweet  tooth  in  their 
mouth.  At  3:45  any  decorations  he  has  com- 
ing are  awarded  to  him.  At  4:15  he  gets  his 
clothing  back,  all  pressed  and  ready  for  going 
home.  At  5:45  is  mess  time  and  from  6:45 
to  10  p.  m.  he  is  on  his  own  or  can  attend 
some  more  moving  pictures  If  he  so  desires. 
The  third  morning  he  Is  up  at  7  o'clock:  has 
final  Inspection  at  8:45:  he  Is  finally  proc. 
essed  out  at  9:30.  receives  his  final  pay,  travel 
pay.  and  his  discharge  pay.  Fifty  dollars  of 
this  amount  is  given  him  In  cash  and  the 
balance  In  the  form  of  a  check.  If  he  desires, 
and  is  wise  enough,  to  mail  this  check  home 
all  he  has  to  do  Is  drop  It  Into  a  mall-bcx 
right  alongside  of  him.  The  Army  will  then 
put  It  Into  an  envelope  and  mail  It  to  his 
home.  In  other  words,  the  "galloping  domi- 
noes" cannot  take  more  than  $50  out  of  his 
pocket  before  he  gets  home. 

At  11  he  is  assembled  for  the  departure 
ceremony,  at  which  time  every  man  is  met 
by  the  senior  officer  of  the  center,  personally 
thanked  for  his  services,  and  then  Invariably 
the  question  Is  asked,  "Young  man,  would  you 
like  to  reenlist  to  serve  until  6  months  after 
the  duration  or  for  a  period  of  time  In  the 
Regular  Army";  and.  as  General  Henry  puts 
It,  Invariably  "the  line  moves  on." 

Incidentally,  It  is  of  interest  to  note  tliat 
just  recently  the  Marine  Corps,  after  careful 
study  of  the  Army  method,  has  adopted  tteir 
program  and  point  schedule  100  percent  End 
is  hereafter  using  It  In  processing  the  cJs- 
charge  of  Its  marine  veterans. 


Address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Martin, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON* 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  September  12,  1945 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  le- 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Maj.  Gen.  Edward 
Martin,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a 
conference  of  Republican  Congressmen 
from  Pennsylvania  at  Hershey,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday,  September  4,  1945: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is 
a  source  of  deep  gratification  to  be  able  to 
meet  again  with  the  Pennsylvania's  Repub- 
lican delegation  in  Congress  and  to  exchange 
views  on  America's  problems. 
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When  we  last  sat  down  together,  we  were 
In  the  mKlst  of  war.  Since  then,  much  water 
has  gone  over  the  dam.  Victory  has  been 
won.  We  are  at  the  threshold  of  peace.  Not 
war  problems,  btit  peace  problems,  now  occu- 
py cur  attention 

A  great  deal  of  history  will  be  made  by 
the  congreeslonal  actlvUles  of  the  next  few 
months. 

The  world  position  of  the  United  States 
must  b«  denned  Reconvenlon  pollclea  must 
b«  worktd  out.  Programs  mu^t  be  developed 
looking  to  national  solvency  and  prosperity. 
The  titent  of  Oovernment  aid  to,  and  stiper- 
vislon  over,  the  individual  must  be  de- 
iMtntned.  Amity  and  eooperaUon  must  be 
cuUlvattd  on  the  home  front. 

Under  tht  Conatitutton,  the  reaponalblUty 
for  Umm  ttWMOM  belongs  to  Oongrtas.  •■ 
Um  dirtet  uptmntativea  of  the  Amtnean 
people. 

Th«  rMponalblllty  of  the  Republican  Party 
U  clear. 

OoofvvM  M  ript  tor  a|tr«wlv«  and  en- 
ll|ftt*nMI  IcMtrailp  lu^  |g><Hrehlp  ran 
WMM  oaty  from  tb«  litpuburan  P»rty. 

t  Ml  ««!%•  Aimre  that  there  are  thoM  who 
•M  tor  our  party  «nl|  Um  rot*  which  the 

•rtUMl  fit  lOfi  onpMMQB— «  rvinctinn  of 
whteb  can  MsUy  fall  away  to  pure 


1 4o  not  apM  ^^^  ^^*  >*  ^*  P<^*  ^^  ought 
«opl«y. 
We  need  to  show  poaltlve  Mtlon.  > 
■nf*  wt  tilt  makings  of  a  national  Repub- 
Itan  program? 

There  are  Inherent  Republican  ponvlctlrn.^ 
on  public  laaues  which  have  frequently  served 
as  a  guide  for  proper  legislation.  In  many 
case*  they  have  proven  sufflclently  sound  and 
attractive  to  win  the  support  of  numerous 
Danocrattc  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  in  preference  to  their  cwn  party's 
muddled  plans  and  divided  councils. 

But  Is  It  sufficiently  clean  cut  to  permit  us 
to  chart  a  Republican  position  on  the  major 
isaiiaa  of  the  tunes  which  shall  be  forward- 
looking  and  consuuctlve — positive  In  nature 
Instead  of  merly  negative? 
I  t)€lleve  the  answer  Is  "yes." 
TodAy  I  wish  to  outline  a  declaration  of 
some  of  the  principle*  and  policies,  repre- 
senting the  sound  Republican  stand,  as  I 
see  it. 

What  Is  the  major  problem  of  the  postwar 
world? 

Is  it  not  deflnlns;  the  world  position  of 
th->  United  Sutes  during  the  era  of  Inter- 
nationalism now  dawning? 

Mistakes  In  that  field  will  reflect  themselves 
not  only  in  future  International  dlaaenalons. 
possibly  even  In  future  wars,  but  will  gravely 
endanger  our  own  domestic  well-being. 

The  first  preposition  I  would  like  to  make 
Is  that  our  Nation  has  earned  the  right  of 
world  leadership. 

That  does  not  mean  domination,  nor  does 
It  mean  control. 

But  It  does  mean  that  our  Immeasurably 
vast  contributions  to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis 
entitle  our  opinions  to  weight  and  our  wishes 
to  cbnslderatlon 

The  American  form  of  government  and  way 
of  life  have  now  been  vindicated  as  never 
before. 

Of  all  other  Allied  Nations,  with  their 
varying  concepts  of  government,  American 
democracy  alone  proved  strong  enough  In 
the  hour  of  need  to  turn  the  tide  against 
totalitarianism. 

Free  government  In  America  was  sttirdy 
enough  to  rescue  the  other  floundering  peo- 
ples of  the  world  from  serfdom  at  the  hands 
of  HlUer  and  Hlrohlto. 

The  war  made  It  painfully  clear  that  many 
of  the  other  Urge  nations  had  more  vanity 
In  their  own  Institutions  than  tenacity  and 
strength  to  defend  them. 

What  is  America's  postwar  objective? 
It  Is  not  material  gain,  not  new  territory. 
It  ts  only  the  privilege  of  living  In  a  friend- 
ly. Ubex^y-loving  family  of  nations.     Unlike 


many  another  nation  risen  to  power,  we  ask 
nothing  from  the  rest  of  the  world  but  peace 
and  good  will. 

Our  political  Ideals  are  those  ol  a  RepubMc, 
though  we  do  not  Insist  the ;  all  other 
national  groups  accept  such  a  pj  ttern.  But 
we  do  insist  that  the  people  of  « very  nation 
have  the  right  to  choose  freely  I'  a  own  form 
of  government),  so  long  as  It  is  lot  used  as 
an  instrument  of  oppression  and  lersecution. 
with  the  limitation  that  those  Inown  to  be 
warpbreedlng  forma  be  ellmlnattd. 

There,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  a  fo  elgn  policy 
which  I  believe  will  win  the  overwhelming 
support  of  Amerlcn's  mm  and  wimen. 

The  general  policy  muat  delsrmlne  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  aid  n  e  flTe  war« 
stricken  nations  tlaewhere.  T)*  help  wt 
give  must  not  be  used  against  it,  nor  dart 
w«  allow  It  to  b«  uatd  to  defea  the  objto* 
tlVM  of  world  fritndatotp  we  hav<  in  mind. 

Too  oftan  tn  ttkt  past  have  *re  dug  into 
nur  pockets  to  reflnanoe  nation  atruggltPi 
in  pits  of  their  own  digging,  only  to  see  them 
dig  new  and  tlmilar  pita  with  the  tools  we 
furnished, 

We  need  backbone  and  vlaloi  i  In  foreign 
aid.  quit*  at  wall  aa  tanerosity, 

Tht  and  of  ItBd-ltata  •hotitl  mark  tht 
tnd  of  tha  blind  gentroalty  of  th<«  wnr, 

Whnttver  fermi  our  peat-war  c  -jntrlbutlona 
take,  good  hustntM  and  tnllg  ttrned  eelf- 
inttraat  require  that  they  ba  u  itd  for  pur- 
poata  which  the  American  paofit  desire  to 
taa  ad%-nnced. 

Spot  assistance  in  the  form  of  food  for  the 
hungry,  clothing  for  the  nnk<d,  and  fuel 
and  shelter  for  the  destitute  mi  ist  of  coxirse 
be  forthcoming  to  the  limit  o:  our  ability 
to  spare. 

Loans  of  money  and  of  industrial  goods 
mu'^t  be  made  more  guardedly. 

Tliere  should  be  assurance  ol  repayment. 
Despite  the  talk  of  our  war  ild  being  a 
"loan"  or  a  "lease,"  no  one  serldusly  expects 
It  to  be  repsld.  It  will  have  td  be  charged 
off  as  part  of  the  cost  of  victory. 

But  more  such  gifts  would  Imj  overlsh  both 
girer  and  recipient. 

There  must  be  definite  temu  for  retiring 
further  loans — eapy  terms,  ov3i  a  long  pe- 
riod— but  terms  that  are  going  to  be  met. 

So  far  as  posalble,  there  &h  3uld  be  the 
businesslike  procedure  of  obtaining  security 
for  the  loans — If  not  tangible  £  ;curity,  then 
at  least  Its  moral  equivalent  n  good  will 
and  good  intentions. 

In  the  long  rtm.  the  best  fdrelgn  aid  Is 
that  of  prosperous  commerce. 

Regardless  of  crackpot  Socialistic -ideology 
and  misrepresentation,  money  and  profit 
stUl  make  the  wheels  go  rourd.  In  Inter- 
national as  well  as  domestic  fie  ids. 

World  prosperity  depends  upcti  large-scale 
and  profitable  exchange  of  goo<  s. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  In  the  widest 
poesible  world  trade.  This  has  been  proven 
In  the  past  by  the  fact  that  all  3f  the  sound 
advancement  of  commercial  'elatlonships 
among  nations,  as  well  as  t^  e  industrial 
expansion  of  America,  occurre<  under  Re- 
publican administrations  at  Washington  and 
In  line  with  Republican  principl(  s. 

The  essence  cf  Republican  tride  policy  is 
that  all  nations  tiave  access  to  world  markets 
on  an  equal  tMtsls. 

In  noncompetitive  goods,  whl<  h  form  two- 
thirds  of  normal  trade,  this  Is  sliaple  enough. 
But  It  Is  not  so  simple  In  comp<  tltlve  goods. 

Straight  dollar-for-dollar  com  jetition  dees 
not  provide  an  equal  basis,  for  th  f  very  simple 
reason  that  not  the  same  part  rf  the  dollar  in 
different  nations  returns  to  ths  labor  that 
produced  the  goods. 

We  demand  that  the  right  o:  all  nations 
be  recognized  to  protect  their  itandards  of 
living  by  requiring  that  foreign  goods  com- 
peting with  domestic  goods  be  i.ot  admitted 
at  less  than  their  production  ccjts  at  home, 
particularly  when  tmderpayments  to  labor 
are  the  reason  for  the  lesser  cost  s. 


Congress  must  again  stand  ready,  as  It  did 
25  years  ago,  to  protect  American  Industry, 
labor,  commerce,  and  farming  from  floods 
of  foreign-made  goods  which  might  stifle  our 
own  production. 

In  the  fleld  of  foreign  policy  It  still  remains 
for  the  United  States  to  define  its  Intentions 
In  Germany  and  Japan. 

Our  proper  function  In  those  conquered 
nations  should  not  be  hard  to  see.  Prevent- 
ing future  aggreMlon  la  only  a  part  of  tha 
taak.  Our  responsibility  U  to  try  to  harneaa 
tht  undoubted  energies  of  thota  two  races  to 
some  uwful  purpoae,  which  In  the  fuUntaa 
of  time  Will  permit  them,  chastened  and 
■obertd,  to  reenter  a  friendly  family  of 
nations  aa  full  members. 

Htrt  again,  aa  In  all  fortlgn  relatlomthlpt. 
our  contributions  muat  bt  spirit iml  as  well 
as  material— and  perhaps  as  much  of  ont 
aa  of  the  other.  The  den>orall«ed  foreign 
paoplta  need  inspiration  as  well  iw  food, 
courage  aa  much  as  coaJ.  and  m«ny  of  thmi 
guldanct,  mora  than  cavh. 

Many  of  tha  questions  I  have  mentlnn^d 
btar  directly  on  our  solvency.  In  any  quaa« 
tlon  of  fxuiher  foreign  loana.  for  ti<amplt, 
ont  of  the  mvst  inn>^rt»nt  conaldtratlona 
la  whether  wt  hnvt  the  money  to  lend,  t^r 
can  afford  to  borrow  It  from  our  citiatna  to 
lend  to  anothtr  nation. 

It  may  even  prove,  when  normal  living 
begins  to  emergt  from  tht  confvwion  of  war, 
that  we  hH\^  nont  too  much  for  our  own 
needs— that  we  already  hnve  used  up  virtu- 
ally all  our  resources  and  b<jrrowlng  capacity. 
Recently  Herbert  Brownell,  Republican  na- 
tional chairman,  made  a  comment  which  I 
am  sure  you  have  all  seen— that  It  is  tlma 
to  audit  the  national  books  and  see  where 
we  really  do  stand. 

Most  heartily  I  Indorse  this  proposal.  The 
New  Deal,  In  12  years,  has  spent  at  least 
five  hundred  thousand  million — or  five  him- 
dred  billion — dollars,  most  of  It  borrowed. 
In  that  time,  there  has  been  no  accounting 
of  stewardship. 

As  a  preliminary  to  reconversion  the  rec- 
ords should  Ise  examined  to  see  where  this 
money  went,  what  has  been  mortgaged,  and 
what.  If  anything,  remains  free  and  liquid. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  audit  extended  to 
the  entire  New  Deal — to  Social  Security, 
pump-priming,  the  various  spending  pro- 
grams, and  to  the  war  Itself,  from  Pearl 
Harbor  down. 

But  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  such  an 
audit  to  begin  a  drive  for  the  National 
Budget  to  be  balanced. 

A  balanced  budget,  as  the  term  implies, 
means  that  revenues  and  costs  be  equal. 
There  are  therefore  two  separate  factors — 
taxation  and  spending. 

The  first  responsibility  is  to  determine  a 
reasonable  and  nonoppressive  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. 

Bluntly,  and  from  the  Republican  point  of 
view  which  seeks  maximum  industrial  ex- 
pansion under  free  government,  this  spells 
Immediate  tax  reduction. 

Taxes  are  too  high.  They  are  a  drag  on 
our  national  economy. 

A  20-percent  income-tax  reduction,  coupled 
with  corresponding  reductions  in  the  various 
corporate  taxes,  would  prove  the  gieatest  In- 
centive to  expanding  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activity  which  our  Nation  could  en- 
Joy. 

A  pledge  by  a  majority  of  Congress,  made 
soon  after  youj-econ^ene.  that  such  a  realistic 
tax  program  will  be  made  effective  before 
next  March  15,  would  prove  to  be  the  very 
shot-ln-the-arm  so  desperately  needed  by 
lagging  reconversion. 

We  have  only  one  road  open  to  bring  future 
national  revenues  up  to  the  necessary  level, 
and  that  is  to  put  taxes  on  a  mass-produc- 
tion basis — each  Individually  lower,  but 
much  greater  In  the  aggregate. 

The  second  point  In  balancing  the  Budget, 
and  which  Is  the  more  Important  of  the  two. 
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is  to  reduce  the  outgo — the  expenditures — 
bring  them  far  enough  below  revenues  to 
permit  us  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  and 
start  retiring  It. 

Everything  which  forces  our  spending  above 
national  tax  revenues  Is  siaiply  a  short  cut 
to  bankrup  oy.  depression,  and  the  form  of 
receivership  known  as  communism. 

Government  aid  must  be  limited  to  ability 
to  pay.' 

Innumerable  cottly  projects  are  being  urged 
by  Wa.'^hlngton  leaders  which,  however  at- 
tractive they  might  be  If  our  debts  were  not 
•0  high,  should  be  turned  down  now  for  the 
elementary  rtaaon  that  vt  cannot  afford 
them  without  risking  Inaovtncy. 

Bomt  of  these  mtnaur»«  would  dtfeal 
their  own  txprtntd  purposes  Tlit  propoatd 
full  employment  bill,  foi  txamplt.  whllt 
fraatly  lncit>aalng  tha  cot',  of  Oovernment 
and  tht  dnnger  of  atatt  loclnllam.  would 
further  Btlflt  tht  rrtt>ent(  rprue  Industrial 
txpauaion  which  li  tht  lolt  hopt  of  full  tm- 
ployinent. 

Tht  Wagner  htalth  ant)  aoclal  ttcurlty 
bill,  Itkewlae.  which  pi»rporti  to  muke  health 
and  ttcurlty  nvnilnhle  to  al  ,  actunllv  would 
andangtr  both  pvibiic  health  by  demoraU 
medical  prarllca  in  tht  attempt  tu 
Ulaa  It,  and  aoclal  itcuiliy  by  piling  up 
eotu  of  tht  program  btyond  tht  ability 
of  tht  Amerlrnn  ptopit  to  pay. 

Such  legiMlAtinn  la  no  mm*  than  a  braatn 
and  c^imnuinii«tlc  scheme  ta  bnnkrupt  tha 
Nation  and  allow  the  bureaucrats  to  take  It 
over. 

Tht  Republican  Party  mutt  not  only  fight 
them,  but  evolve  and  support  full  employ- 
ment and  health  programs  which  actually 
reach  the  very  real  needs  in  the.se  fields. 

Unemployment  compensation  In  the  past 
was  efficient  and  sound.  Moneys  Intended 
to  be  reserved  for  future  emergencies  were 
held  In  trust — there  are  •600.300,000  of  such 
fun«  '^  credited  to  Pennsylvania  today.  They 
were  not  spent  as  rapidly  a.s  received,  but 
prudently  a  reserve  has  been  built  up  to 
provide  funds  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

One  of  the  early  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress is  to  see  that  the  national  adminis- 
tration carries  out  its  promise  that  the  em- 
ployment services  be  returne<l  to  the  States 
Intact. 

President  Roosevelt  gave  his  word  that 
this  would  be  done.  It  Is  up  to  Congress 
and  President  Truman  to  see  that  the  prom- 
ise is  not  broken. 

The  President  has  Intimated  that  there 
should  be  over-all  standardizition  of  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  that  this  may 
be  reason  enough  for  nationalizing  the 
program. 

This  Is  by  no  means  logical.  The  unequal 
living  needs  of  residents  of  such  climatically 
different  States  as  Maine  and  Florida.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  Mexico,  or  States  with  such 
differences  In  economic  background  as  New 
York  and  Arkansas,  are  rea.son  enough  for 
allowing  the  States  themiielves  to  help 
determine  the  amount  to  be  paid  their 
unemployed. 

Likewise  there  Is  danger  In  raising  the  pay- 
ments under  unemployment  compensation  to 
a  point  where  many  would  receive  more  for 
remaining  idle  than  for  working. 

Incentive  is  as  important  tj  the  Individual 
employee  as  to  the  business  f  rm.  There  is  a 
Socialist  concept  which  has  received  some 
attention  recently  to  the  effect  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  basic  rate  of  p.iy  which  every- 
one would  receive,  whether  he  works  or  not. 
This  Is  neither  economically  nor  politically 
sound:  the  burden  It  imposes  on  those  who 
do  the  work  is  too  great;  so  far  as  national 
economy  is  concerned.  It  Is  burning  the 
candle  at  both  ends. 

Unemployment  compensation  sholild  be 
high  enough  to  tide  an  employee  and  his 
family  through  a  period  of  transition  from 
one  Job  to  another. 


Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  sturdy 
American  spirit  of  self-reliance  than  some 
half-baked  scheme  of  allowing  the  lazy.  In- 
competent, and  Improvident  to  live  lives  of 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  the  Industrious 
person. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  all  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance ahd  Oovernment  spending  are  a  direct 
tax  on  tht  earnings  of  the  productive  workers 
of  tht  Nation.  There  is  no  magic  formula 
for  creating  Government  Income;  It  comet 
only  from  tht  pockata  of  Individuals  who 
iwtat  and  aarn  it. 

Wa  bava  atan  a  graat  deal  of  wasteful  gen- 
aroatty  at  Washington  with  other  pcople'i 
monty.  8omt  of  tht  notes  art  beginning  to 
fall  dut.  If  we  art  tvtr  to  climb  out  of  the 
mirt,  It  can  bt  only  on  tht  baalt  of  holding 
futurt  txpendlturea  down  to  taarntlnla, 

Ont  current  field  of  woatt  and  exiravaganca 
will  soon  havt  tht  atttntion  of  Oongraai. 

I  refer  to  what  Senator  Brao,  Virginia, 
Dtmocrat,  has  railed  the  need  (or  deinobllii* 
ing  tht  vast  civilian  (.rmy  of  Ptdtral  Jub« 
holders. 

Cut-backs  art  In  proctat  In  tht  industrial 
army  and  in  al)  branchta  of  tht  armad 
ttrvicta, 

Btit  n'>  aartoua  move  hat  been  madt  to  cut 
bark  tht  mora  than  a.ooo.oco  surpUis  Oovtrn- 
ment  emphiyees  who  nre  snddllng  the  nnanren 
of  the  Nation  annvinlly  with  npproximntely 
fiva  billion  of  badly  needed  but  waattd  dollars. 

However  painful  tor  such  patronage-mind- 
ed Democrats  as  National  Chairman  Hanne- 
gan  to  contemplate,  this  retrenchment  should 
and  must  start  at  once. 

The  national  administration's  promises  of 
economy  are  a  Joke  until  this  conspicuous 
waste  Is  halted. 

It  Is  Idle  to  talk  of  the  need  for  a  reorgani- 
zation bin  before  the  President  can  act.  His 
predecessor  had  authority  enough  to  order 
the  employees  hired — he  has  power  enough 
to  start  firing  them. 

If  there  Is  no  concrete  action  In  this  direc- 
tion before  Congress  reassembles  I  would  rec- 
ommend Immediate  steps  by  Congress  to 
force  the  wiping  out  of  this  destructive  waste. 

Free  enterprise  in  America  is  straining  at 
the  bit. 

Needed  only.  In  general  terms.  Is  for  the 
bureaucratic  brakes  to  be  released.  The  re- 
sult would  be  to  produce  the  greatest  Indus- 
trial expansion  In  all  history — full  employ- 
ment, prosperity,  and  abundance. 

It  Is  a  Job  for  Congress  to  pry  loose  all  re- 
maining reluctant  fingers  which  are  still 
gripping  the  brakes  and  locking  the  wheels. 

Most  dangerous  of  these  restrictions  are 
those  Insisted  upon  by  OPA.  On  the  theory 
that  Inflation  Is  our  worst  danger,  prices  are 
being  frozen  at  levels  which  even  the  largest 
mass-production  plants  find  will  prohibit  a 
profit,  and  which  leave  smaller  producers, 
whose  overheac*  charges  are  naturally  higher, 
out  in  the  cold. 

As  has  so  often  happened  with  this  and 
other  New  Deal  agencies,  OPA  Is  looking  In 
one  direction  and  moving  In  another. 

If,  Instead  of  trying  to  freeze  prices.  Gov- 
ernment would  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In 
getting  Industry  and  business  Into  quick 
production,  we  would  be  on  the  way  to  suc- 
cess. Expanding  and  developing  Industry 
would  quickly  produce  the  abundance  which 
Is  the  only  sure-fire,  competitive  method  of 
keeping  prices  low  and  our  people  employed. 

Not  prices,  but  national  finances,  are  the 
real  driving  force  toward  Inflation.  We  can- 
not be  safe  from  Inflation  until  the  national 
budget  Is  put  In  balance.  We  cannot  stabilize 
prices  until  reawakened  Industry  creates  an 
abundant  supply. 

Too  rigid  price  controls  defeat  their  ob- 
jective. They  stagnate  Initiative  by  discour- 
aging venture  capital:  they  slow  down  in- 
dustry and  thereby  aggravate  the  shortages 
that  drive  prices  up.  The  result  is  less  em- 
plojrment,     less     production,     less     Federal 


revenues.  Increased  public  spending  and  the 
irresistible  inflationary  force  of  a  mounting 
public  debt. 

Incentive,  not  discouragement  and  hard- 
ship, should  be  given  to  all  forms  of  business 
and  production — farming,  mining,  industrial 
and  commercial 

Production  and  management  need  to  feel 
that  they,  as  well  as  organized  labor,  bare 
friends  at  Washington. 

This  Is  no  time  to  pile  new  burdens  on 
American  Industry.  Government  ahouid  rt- 
•lat  all  pressure  for  Its  further  extension  into 
private  fields  General  poltclea  in  tax,  labor, 
and  other  matttra  should  bt  clarified  and 
■tablllaed  to  that  management  and  labor 
know  what  to  expect  and  can  plan  ahead. 

Oongrtis  ahouid  laquira  that  Ciovtrnmtnt 
aganetta  trrnt  labor,  buatntas,  and  Industry 
In  good  rmth  and  Justice. 

Lata  hnvt  a  moratorium  on  waita,  eoafu- 
alon,  shifting  poUcita,  and  burtaucratio  «i- 
parimtntt. 

ThPra  haa  bttn,  for  txamplt,  talk  of  a 
•o-caiitd  'rtattuamanl"  proffram,  undar 
which  induatrlta  and  ampioyata  would  ba 
forelbl*  rtmovad  from  whara  they  art.  to 
•omawhara  tint  that  tha  bluaprint  boya  at 
Waahingten  think  thty  ought  to  ba. 

Thli  projact,  which  ti  a  tort  of  Amerl- 
caniaad  yartton  of  tha  Commxmltt  S*yvar 
plnn.  It  a  vary  raal  thraat  to  Pmniivlvania 
and  other  Induatrlal  Btattt  In  the  North  and 
Bast. 

It  IB  a  hlgh-handtd  raid  by  New  Deal 
politiclana  upon  tht  ratourcea  of  the  praatnt 
induatrlal  States  In  an  attempt  to  bribe  other 
areas  with  the  promise  of  letting  them  ahara 
the  stolen  goods. 

Like  any  other  gtxxl  Republican,  1  look 
forward  eagerly  to  the  industrialization  of  all 
suitable  sections  of  the  United  States.  But 
this  can  be  done  only  graduaUy  and  In  the 
spirit  of  free  enterprlae.  I  don't  believe  other 
areas  can  hope  to  build  their  own  pros- 
perity on  wreckage — and  1  don't  believe  they 
want  to  try. 

I  mention  this  ijecause  of  the  frequency 
with  which  schemes  are  submitted  to  Con- 
gress which  bear  the  appearance  of  being 
this  same  old  national  socialistic  project  in 
new  form. 

I  urge  your  close  scrutiny  of  all  new  spend- 
ing programs  as  may  be  pressed  upon  you 
by  executive  departments  and  bureaus,  to  be 
sure  that  what  is  being  financed  is  democracy 
and  not  socialism  or  communism.  All  too 
often  the  bait  conceals  a  barb. 

There  continue  to  be  expressions  of  open 
hostility  toward  private  enterprise  by  thoee 
high  In  the  administration  or  Its  councils. 

One  leader  has  suggested  that  business  be 
allowed  to  operate  on  sufferance  and  that,  if 
it  cannot  produce  prosperity,  it  be  punished 
by  being  taken  over  in  the  communistic 
fashion. 

Private  Initiative  and  private  enterprise 
can  fall  only  under  one  circumstance — con- 
tinued bureaucratic  Interference  and  over- 
regulation. 

Should  that  happen,  punishment  would 
fall  not  only  on  business,  but  mostly  upon 
the  men  and  women  who  labor  and  toll  for 
their  livelihood. 

But  there  Is  no  need  to  talk  of  failure. 
That  is  defeatism. 

There  will  be  no  failure  If  employer  and 
employee  Join  as  partners  In  an  enterprise 
of  peace,  production,  good  will,  and  prosperity 
for  postwar  America. 

Before  there  can  be  such  a  partnership, 
Congress  must  make  clear  and  definite  our 
national  labor  policy. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  have  recognized  that 
labor  has  three  inherent  and  Inseparable 
rights:  the  right  to  work  where  it  chooses; 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively; 
and  the  right  to  strike.  The  Republican 
Party  should  and  will  defend  these  rights. 

We  should  encourage  sympathy,  under- 
standing,   confidence,    cooperation    between 
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MBpIoyee  aud  euploTer  and  make  Oovern- 
BMDt  Um  Impartial  fritnd  ox  both.  Free  mtn 
and  fret  wom«n  working  In  a  fre«  Mtmomj 
can  product  thret  Umea  mora  per  worker 
ttian  <llotator*drlven  alave  labor.  The  inter- 
depMdMM*  and  mutual  trust  of  labor.  Indus- 
try, end  commercf  must  bt  emphaalaed.  La- 
bor, tnduatrj.  and  the  atat*  muat  work  to* 
fitlMr  la  thla  paaoa  period. 

Labor  orfanisatlons  muat  ba  rtaponaibls 
litar  orgouiaatlona.  When  they  enter  Into 
•Dfafamaata.  tlielr  laadera  must  see  to  It 
ihat  theM  aniPtMWunTi  ara  kept.  They  must 
hare  Um  taadanblp  and  courage  to  ellmlnata 
wildcat  or  unautliortasd  strikes.  U  this  U 
not  dono.  tb«y  wtll  brlns  down  upon  them- 
aelfca  tactHatlon  which  will  enforce  the  terma 
of  the  cngas«Benta  they  have  made. 

I  am  certain  lat>or  wtU  accept  with  patri- 
otic enthusinam  the  obligation  which  we  all 
our  returning  veterans. 

The  rights  of  la.COO.OOO  veterans  must  be 
protected  by  the  Conpress.  I  am  sure  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given  the  veterans 
by  you  and  your  eoUaagues. 

New.  in  concluikHi.  let  me  aay  a  word  about 
Pennsylvania. 

All  these  various  matters  have  to  do  with 
national  problems  which  relate  to  many  of 
Pennsylvania's  concerns  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  future  welfare  of  labor,  agrlcultxire.  and 
Industry  depends  upon  the  wisdom  and  vi- 
sion with  which  these  problems  are  met. 

Pennsylvania  has  made  a  contribution  to 
the  war  effort  ot  which  we  ourselves  the 
whole  Nation,  and  our  allies  may  well  t>e 
proud. 

Just  as  America  proved  to  be  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  so  Pennsylvania  proved  to  be  the 
arsenal  of  the  Nation. 

No  man  could  fail  to  feel  deep  pride  and 
gratification  over  having  been  a  war  governor 
of  such  a  Stat*  with  such  a  record. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  we 
may  enjoy  in  the  years  to  come  a  rank  equally 
high  In  contributions  to  national  happiness, 
well-being,  and  Rrosperity. 

We  have  what  is  needed — skilled  man- 
power, markets,  raw  materials,  transporta- 
tion, abundant  power,  and  financial  re- 
sources. 

The  same  economic,  physical,  and  spiritual 
factors  which  kept  Pennsylvania  in  the  fore- 
front since  the  dnys  of  the  Revolution  and 
which  helped  to  decide  the  outcome  of  vic- 
tory In  this  global  war  are  still  available  for 
future  lise. 

In  the  Industrial  period  which  Is  ahead  of 
us  It  is  my  hope  to  see  Pennsylvania  continue 
to  be  the  principal  assembly  line  of  the 
world. 

Pennsylvania  has  everything. 

We  know  that  Ckingress  has  the  most  diffi- 
cult Job  In  all  its  history.  We  know  you  will 
meet  the  challenge      We  are  with  you. 

To  you  I  pledge  my  full  aid  and  coopera- 
tion. 


If  I  Were  a  Labor  Leader  A^aln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  wrw  jERsrr 
IN  THI  SENATE  OP  THK  DNITKD  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  25  ilecrislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10).  1945 

Bir.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "If  I  Were  a  Labor  Leader 
Again."  written  by  William  S.  Jack, 
president  of  Jack  &  Heintz.  Inc.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

This  article  is  based  on  sound  reason- 
ing and  experience  with  the  human  fam- 


Uy.  Mr.  William  8.  Jack  1^  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  subject  bcdause  he  has 
been  a  worker,  a  labor  leider.  and  an 
employer.  Apparently  in  [all  fields  he 
was  successful  because  he  h^d  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  human  relationship  and 
human  reactions. 

Very  frequently  In  life  tAere  is  only  a 
little  difference  between  i  etting  along 
and  not  getting  along  together,  and  If 
that  little  dJfTerence  is  solve  d  at  the  right 
time,  then  we  get  along  together. 

I  believe  this  article  is  xiorth  reading 
by  every  Member  of  Com  ress.  and  all 
citizens  who  peruse  the  Qongrkssionai. 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectiob,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ip  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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tr    I    WXSX    A    LABOK 

(By  WUliam  S.  (Bill 

"What  would  I  do  If  I  wer 
again?"     This  question  is 
cause  years  ago,  in  1915.  I  wak 
leader.     In  fact.  In  that  yea 
business  agent  of  District 
the  International  Association 
In  that  capacity,  I  fought 
my  constituents.    Yes.  I 
but  they  came  from  the  heai  [ 
the  heart,  and.  If  1  were  a 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
would  be  able  to  profit  from 
as  would  my  constituents  an 
as  well.    I  don't  believe  that 
deviate  from  my  points  of  pr 
they  were  then,  as  now,  basei  1 
formula  of  humanism, 
to  be  properly  handled,  must 
on  a  humanitarian  basis. 

As  far  back  as  1914. 1  wrote 
and  management.     Naturally 
covered  my  opinion  on 
pensation.  labor's  obligation 
and     management's 
Therefore,  these  articles  did 
flciency  methods  and  procluc 
31  yeais  ago  and  the  ideas 
mulgated  are  now  in  operatic^ 
It   is   not   boasting   when    I 
based   on  humanism   have 
part  in  promoting  Industrial 
er  productivity.     Large  ir 
sociates  (employees)  and 
been  the  reward  of  this  poUc  r 
tice    tnat     'associates"    is 
We  feel   that   every   person 
ovir  business   Ls  an   important 
part  of  It,  that  we  are 
the  purpose  of  mutual  adv 
In  business  together  to 

Back  in  1917.  three  other 
machinists'  union  and  I 
with  a  total  capital  of  $5,100 
Accurate   Machine    Co.    was 
Marquette  Metal  Products 
glneerlng  Service  Corp., 
All   of   these   companies 
have  tyeen  operated  on  the 
Ism.     The  year  of  1939  gave 
&  Heintz  Co.,  of  which  I  a 
and    general    manager 
pany   Is   known    throughout 
"Jahco."     The  obligations  ol 
necessitated  disposing  of  my 
other  companies,  and  from 
entire  Interest  has  been  for 

It  has  always  been  my 
practice  what  I  preach,  and 
has  come  by  means  of  actual 
cause  I.   too.  have  been  a 
leader,  and  now  a 
trying  to  paint  a  picture  of 
acter  of  the  Horatio  J.  Alger 
are  facts.    At  the  age  of  6.  I 
on  the  Public  Square  of 
town  of  my  birth  and  rearing 
becatise  I  cherished  th«  idea 
the  hot  sun.  In  the  snow,  and 
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irticles  on  labor 
these  articles 
.  wages,  com- 
o  management, 
to     labor, 
not  slight  ef- 
lon.    That  was 
I  then  pro- 
in  our  plants, 
say   that   ideas 
pllayed   no  small 
|)eace  and  great- 
for  our  &s- 
profits  have 
You  will  no- 
dfeslgnedly    xised. 
;onnected   with 
and   integral 
together  for 
tage.     We  are 
profitably, 
members  of  the 
a  business 
After  that,  the 
t>om,  then   the 
tlie  Pump  En- 
as  "Pesco." 
the   years 
of  human  • 
th  to  the  Jack 
the  president 
this    com- 
the   world    as 
this  company 
holdings  Ln  the 
that  day  on  my 
J  ihco  associates, 
determination  to 
this  preaching 
experience,  be- 
irorker.  a   labor 
I  am  not 
f  as  a  char- 
series,  but  facts 
(Old  newspapers 
Ohio,  the 
I  did  this,  not 
of  standing  in 
In  the  rain,  but 


because  those  pennies  earned  played  no  smnll 
part  in  puttlrvg  bread  upon  the  Uble  of  my 
humble  home.  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  down, 
hungry,  to  wonder  when  the  landlord  U'ould 
tlireaten  evlcUon.  At  the  mature  ae«  of  H> 
I  started  ns  an  apprentice  tool  and  die  maker. 
That  was  back  In  1912. 

After  10  years'  experience  in  shops  as  a 
worker,  and  6  years  of  this  at  a  labor  lender. 
I  now  look  back  upon  28  years'  e.xperlcnce  In 
business,  and.  believe  me.  these  28  years  have 
taught  me  plenty.  And.  tliat  Is.  no  matter 
what  part  we  play  In  this  iudueUlnl  structure, 
whether  we  be  the  most  humble  worker,  the 
mightiest  employer,  or  the  most  powerful 
labor  leader,  we  are.  In  the  final  analysis.  Just 
partners  in  Industry.  We  labor  In  a  common 
cause.  We  all  have  a  definite  responsibility, 
and  to  each  other.  Again  I  say  my  funda- 
mental principles  have  not  changed,  and 
never  will.  I  stUl  maintain  the  same  objec- 
tives, which  are  covered  by  the  following 
credo: 

1.  Labor  and  management  are:  Associates 
In  progress  throvigh  cooperation. 

2.  Practice  the  Golden  Rule. 

3.  In  all  dealings,  sincerity  of  purpose  must 
be  demonstrated  by  actions — not  words. 

It  is  considered  iinfair  to  answer  one  ques- 
tion by  asking  another.  However.  I  will  risk 
it  in  this  case  by  asking:  "Can  you  change 
the  leopard's  spots?"  The  obvious  answer 
is:  "No."  Neither  can  you  change  a  man's 
deep-rooted  ancVslncere  convictions.  My  rec- 
ord as  business  agent  of  District  Lodge  No.  54 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists is  an  open  book,  and,  therefore,  public 
knowledge.  The  method  of  operation  at  Jack 
&  Heintz  is  also  an  open  book.  Every  moral 
princlpie  advocated  by  myself  as  a  union 
leader  has  been  put  into  practice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Jack  &  Heintz  plants. 

Today,  as  always,  my  greatest  ambition  Is 
to  see  the  workingman  as  a  human  and  not 
a  machine.  Humanism  in  Industry  will 
always  be  my  theme,  as  an  employer  of 
thousands  of  people,  or  as  a  labor  leader; 
humanism  to  all  associates,  and.  to  my  mind, 
associ.ites  are  the  workers,  their  employers, 
the  labor  leaders,  and  the  general  public. 

No.  I  have  not  changed  my  theme  song, 
in  fact.  I  am  singing  It  louder  than  ever. 
The  motto,  or  If  you  please,  the  slogan,  of 
the  Jack  &  Heintz  Co.  is:  "All  for  one  and 
one  for  all."  There  Is  no  better  nor  more 
efficient  way  to  operate,  because  In  the  final 
analysis,  another  slogan  could  well  be  ap- 
plied: "The  injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of 
all."  Thousands  of  Industrialists  through- 
out the  country  have  come  to  see  the  Jahco 
system  at  work,  and  have  practically  without 
exception  exclaimed:  "Marvelous,"  "Good." 
"Excellent,"  "Unbelievable."  And  what  is 
this  system?  Just  one  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  grand  old  axiom,  not  of  my 
origination,  oh  no.  It  was  here  before  I  was 
ever  born,  available  to  all  who  wished  to  use 
It :  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you." 

The  past  4  years  have  afforded  great  ex- 
perience and  ample  opportunity  to  prove  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Golden 
Rule  In  Industry  is  pn-actlcable.  To  my  read- 
ers, and  especially  the  employers,  I  may  add 
It  pays  larger  dividends  spiritually  and 
financially.  The  record  of  productivity  at 
Jack  &  Heintz  is  conclusive.  Our  war 
effort  has  been  recognized  by  the  Goveri^ 
ment.  by  Industry,  and  most  Important  of 
all,  by  the  men  in  the  service,  by  the  men 
who  actually  used  Jahco  products  to  rout 
the  enemy  and  to  protect  their  own  lives. 
This  Is  not  an  idle  boast.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record,  and  one  of  which  to  be  proud.  With 
the  practice  of  the  golden  rule,  we  have  been 
able  to  live  up  to  contracts,  deliver  goods 
at  the  right  time  and  at  the  right  price 
with  a 'vast  saving  to  the  Government,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  to  the  Uxpayer. 

All  of  the  philosophy  that  I  have  ex- 
pounded so  far  has  had  for  its  main  ob< 
Jective  to  portray  to  you  a  three-way  mind. 
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that  of  a  worker,  a  labor  leader,  and  an  em- 
ployer. My  position  as  such  Is  rather  unique, 
and.  In  that  it  la,  I  am  trying  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  situation. 

If  I  were  a  labor  leader  again,  I  would  still 
stick  to  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
I  would  no'  make  demands  as  ik  labor  leader 
that  I  would  not  grant  as  an  employer.  I 
would  at  all  times  hold  as  sacre<l  the  Interests 
of  my  constituency  and  I  would  govern  my 
operations  accordingly,  reallxlng  that  all  busl- 
nesa  must  be  operated  in  line  w.th  good  busi- 
ness acumen,  operated  on  the  basis  of  give 
and  take,  I  would  not  try  to  t*ke  everything 
away  from  the  employer,  as  I  always  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  partner,  and,  as  such, 
would  be  cooperative.  As  to  iry  members.  It 
would  be  my  objective  to  ke-jp  them  em- 
ployed, realizing  that,  when  th?y  too  operate 
profitably.  I  as  their  leader  would  be  worthy 
of  my  hire  as  such.  And.  as  their  leader 
again.  I  would,  as  in  the  past.  Impress  on  the 
minds  of  my  followers  that  we  must  all  give 
as  well  as  take.  As  a  present  day  labor 
leader,  I  would  consider  It  my  duty  to  de- 
termine the  capabilities  of  the  employer  to 
meet  present  day  demands.  No.  I  would  not 
demand  concessions  that  would  put  my  part- 
ner out  of  business,  but.  if  1  knew  that  he 
could  grant  them  safely.  I'd  fight  to  the  last 
ditch  for  my  constituency. 

I  would  try  every  legitimate  means  to 
afSllate  every  worker  within  the  calling  into 
my  organization.  I  would  sell  him  the  merits 
of  untonii?m.  but  I'd  never  force  him  to  Join. 
I'd  place  unionism  In  a  poslition  that  It  would 
be  considered  an  honor  to  be  a  m  ?mber  of  my 
organization,  and  I  don't  bellevi?  there'd  be 
any  shortage  of  membership.  As  their  leader, 
I  would  always  bear  in  mind  that  to  lead  you 
must  have  a  following,  and.  towt jd  that  ob- 
jective. It  would  be  my  endeavor  to  attain  and 
maintain  the  respect  of  my  constituency. 
Yes,  and  the  respect  of  the  employer  as  well, 
bearing  In  mind  that  the  great&st  promoter 
of  respect  Is  responsibility. 

As  a  labor  leader,  a  contract  would  be  a  sa- 
cred document,  lived  up  to  and  to  the  letter 
by  the  parties  affected,  and,  if  any  employer 
Infringed  upon  the  rights  governed  by  the 
contract.  I  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
rectify  the  conditions,  and  by  this  same 
token.  I  would  demand  that  my  constituency 
lived  up  to  the  last  letter  of  the  contract. 

There  Isn't  anything  mysterioiis  going  on 
when  a  company  such  as  Jack  &  Heintz 
operates  harmoniously.  The  credit  can  be 
attributed  In  a  large  portion  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  our  company.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  been  a  worker, 
a  labor  leader,  and  an  employer,  thus  being 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  study  Industrial 
questions  from  many  angles.  I  believe  that 
If  all  employers  were  to  make  it  their  business 
to  make  a  study  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  worker,  they  would  be  making  a  tre- 
mendous forward  step  to  a  better  understand- 
ing, because  they  too  would  learn  that  work- 
era,  are,  In  the  final  analysis.  Just  human 
beings.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  labor 
leaders  would  do  well  to  make  a  study  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  employers,  be- 
cause that  is  exactly  what  I  would  do  If  I 
were  a  labor  leader  again. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.    WILEY.     Mr.    President,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement  Is- 
sued by  me  on  Saturday  last  relative  to 
President  Truman's  plans  for  a  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Nation's  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  President  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
taking  prompt  action  with  regard  to  our 
future  Intelligence  Service. 

However,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  action, 
the  President  has  gone  off  on  a  tangent. 

Ho  has  transferred  some  of  the  Office  ot 
Strategic  Services'  major  activities  to  the 
State  Department,  other  activities  to  the 
War  Department,  and  has  abolished  the 
remainder. 

Thus,  the  President  has.  In  effect,  fur- 
ther departmentalized  our  Intelligence  In- 
stead of  unifying  It.  He  has  ignored  the 
need  for  a  central,  super  authority  which 
should  have  ample  power  to  coordinate  all 
the  scattered  Intelligence  work  performed 
by  the  various  departments  and  agencies — 
Commerce.  War.  Navy.  etc. 

We  may,  unfortimately,  anticipate  more 
interdepartmental  duplication,  confusion, 
rivalry,  and  lack  of  planning  such  as  haa 
characterized  our  Intelligence  work  In  the 
past. 

The  existence  of  these  conditions  In  our 
country  is  Intolerable  in  the  atomic  age  and 
the  President's  action  has  merely  aggravated 
them. 

Moreover,  by  tying  our  major  intelligence 
work  to  the  striped-pants  diplomacy  of  our 
State  Department,  the  President  has  criti- 
cally weakened  It. 

What  we  need  now.  In  my  htmible  opin- 
ion, are  as  follows: 

1.  A  new  unified  International  Intelli- 
gence Service  which  would  report  directly 
to  the  President  and  which  would  give  him 
a  cohesive  picture  of  all  developments  abroad 
a£rectlng  our  defense. 

2.  This  service  must  have  Its  own  agents 
to  gather  open  and  secret  information 
abroad,  its  own  counterintelligence,  and  its 
own  expert  researchers  who  would  correlate 
all  the  fragments  of  information  reported  by 
Its  own  and  other  departments'  agents. 

3.  Thlf  service  must  have  no  domestic 
police  operations.  It  must  not  perform  in 
any  way  tending  to  make  it  a  GestapK). 

4.  This  service  must  be  headed  by  the 
kind  of  man  as  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Of  course, 
if  Mr.  Hoover  were  to  take  this  position, 
he  would  have  to  sever  his  connection  with 
the  FBI  in  order  that  there  would  be  no 
possible  question  of  a  police  tie-up. 


The  Polish  Catastrophe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  25  (.legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Polish  Catastrophe,"  pub- 
lished in  the  September  1945  issue  of  the 
magazine  called  The  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After.  The  article  is  by  F.  A.  Voigt, 
an  outstanding  article  presenting  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  the  Polish  issue,  which  is  of 
so  much  interest  to  this  country  and  to 
the  world. 


I  have  ascertained  from  the  Printing 
Office  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  article 
will  be  $138.60. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TKt   POUSH   CATASTROrm 

It  Is  convenient  to  forget  the  fate  of  Po« 
land,  or,  whenever  the  Inconvenient  reality 
challenges  forgetfulness,  to  conclude,  by  a 
process  of  deception  and  self-deception,  that 
the  fate  of  Poland  is  not  what  It  Is.  and  that 
the  consequences  will  not  be  what  they  will 
be.  What  for  more  than  2C0  years  has  been 
known  as  the  Polish  question  remains  un- 
solved. But  the  tearful  forebodings  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  grave  admonishments  of 
Edmund  Burke  and  Sheridan  reUln  all  their 
force  and.  untU  the  Polish  question  has 
been  solved,  neither  the  German  question 
nor  the  larger  European  question  wlU  have 
been  solved. 

The  mere  caUlog  of  pledges,  of  promises, 
assurances,  guaranties,  pacu.  treaties,  and 
charters,  that  commit  Great  Britain  polit- 
ically, morally,  and  Juridically  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Polish  independence,  would  fill  many 
pages.  There  has  not  been  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  Commons,  with  Poland  for 
Its  subject  (and  there  have  been  many  such 
debates),  In  which  one  or  the  other  of  these 
pledges  has  not  been  repeated  and  re- 
affirmed, from  the  time  when  the  Anglo- 
Polish  pact  of  mutual  assistance  was  signed, 
on  August  25,  1939.  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Big  Three  at  Potsdam,  where  these  pledges 
have  found  their  burial   place. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  Is  widely  be- 
lieved, that  although  Poland  has  lost  her 
eastern  territories,  to  which,  so  we  are  falsely 
told,  she  had  no  right,  she  has  received  com- 
pensation at  the  expense  of  the  common  foe, 
so  that  what  has  been  achieved  on  her  be- 
half and  In  fulfillment  of  so  many  pledges, 
may  not  be  altogether  what  the  Poles  desire^ 
may  not  be  entirely  what  Great  Britain  In- 
tended when  she  went  to  war  for  Poland,  but 
is  on  the  whole  (and  considering  the  dif- 
ficulties and  the  changed  circumstances),  a 
solution  of  the  Polish  problem,  a  solution 
which,  if  It  dees  not  satisfy 'the  Poles,  ought 
to  satisfy  them;  which  does,  broadly  speak- 
ing, honor  the  pledges  given  by  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies,  and  Is.  taking  It  all  In  all. 
the  fulfillment  of  one  of  her  principal  de- 
clared war  alms,  the  restoration  of  Polish  In- 
dependence. 

But  the  truth  Is  that  these  pledges  have 
not  been  honored,  either  severally  or  all  In 
all.  and  that  the  declared  war  aim  has  not 
been  achieved,  for  the  extinction  of  Polish 
Independence  Is  complete. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  here  to  r«x:apltulate 
all  the  pledges.'  but  to  remark  on  the  one 
which  Is  the  most  Important,  after  the  guar- 
anty which  was  honored  when  Great  Britain 
went  to  war  with  Germany,  although  Its  sig- 
nificance is  unknown,  or  hardly  known,  to 
the  public. 

We  refer  to  the  secret  protocol  which  was 
first  disclosed  by  Mr.  Petherick  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  28,  1945.  It  Is  ap- 
pended to  the  Anglo-Polish  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  and  Is  described  In  the  pact  Itself 
as  an  Integral  part  thereof. 

Under  paragraphs  1  and  2.  article  6,  of  the 
pact,  Great  Britain  and  Poland  agreed  to  In- 
form each  other  about  new  undertakings  of 
assistance  against  aggression  which  they  have 
already  given  or  may  give  to  other  states. 
Under  paragraph  3  of  the  same  article,  they 
agree  that  any  new  undertaking  by  either 
party  shall  neither  limit  their  obllgatlona 
under  the  pact,  nor  indirectly  create  new 
obligations  between  the  contracting  party  not 

'  For  the  principal  pledges  made  from  Au- 
gust 1939  until  January  1945  v.  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  After,  June  1943,  Febru- 
ary 1944.  February  1945. 
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participating  In  thMe  undertakings  and  the 
third  state  concerned. 

Vhe  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  Russia,  which  was  adum- 
brated at  Teheran,  confirmed  at  Yalta,  and 
formally  Integrated  In  the  European  order  at 
Potsdam,  with  regard  to  the  stattis  and  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.  Is  not  compatible  with 
this  last  paraaraph  Insofar  as  It  Indirectly 
created  new  obligations  between  Poland,  who 
did  not  participate,  and  Russia,  the  third 
state  concerned 

In  article  1  of  the  secret  protocol.  Great 
Britain  and  Poland  declare — what  ts  not 
stated  In  the  published  text  of  the  pact  (the 
text,  that  Is  to  say,  minus  the  protocol)  — 
that  aggresalon.  not  by  Russia,  but  by  Oer- 
manr  alone,  will  be  regarded  as  a  casus  belli. 
Article  3  of  the  protocol,  however,  lavs  down 
in  clear,  even  If  clumsy,  language  tliat  un- 
dertakings of  the  kind  referred  to  In  article 
6  of  the  pact  must  be  so  framed  that  this 
execution  should  at  no  time  prejudice  either 
the  sovereignty  or  territorial  Inviolability  of 
the  other  contracting  party,  that  la  to  say. 
of  Poland  or  of  Great  Britain. 

At  Yalta.  Great  Britain  not  only  agreed  to 
the  miscalled  Curaon  line  (which  she  had 
herself  proposed)  as  the  eastern  frontier  ol 
Poland,  but  also  to  tHe  Lublin  committee 
as  the  baf«s  for  the  future  Government  of 
Poland,  but  also  to  the  Lublin  committee 
diced  the  sovereignty  and  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Poland.  It,  therefore,  violated  the 
fundamental  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Poland,  the  pact  of  mutual  assistance. 

The  "settlement"  negotiated  between  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Russia,  and 
Imposed  upon  Poland  by  force,  is  Illegal. 
The  new  frontiers  of  Poland  are  Illegal,  the 
new  Polish  Government  Is  lllegaJ.  and  all 
the  decrees  and  laws  enacted  by  that  "Gov- 
ernment." and  all  Ita  agreements  and  treaties 
with  other  powers  are  Illegal. 

The  Polish  Republic,  within  the  frontiers 
as  they  were  In  August  1939  (the  district  of 
Teschen  excepted).  Its  President.  Raczkle- 
wle«.  Its  Oovenunent  In  London,  with  its 
Prime  Minister.  Arclszewskl.  Ita  Ambassador, 
Count  RacTynski,  and  lt«  other  ambassadors, 
ministers,  and  oonstiis  abroad — these,  and 
these  alone,  a-e  legal.  The  "Government" 
established  In  Warsaw,  with  M.  Osobka  Mo- 
rawski  as  Premier.  Is  a  "government"  of 
visurpers.  It  would  be  swept  out  of  existence 
overnight  If  it  were  not  sustained  by  the 
Irresistible  power  which  Russia  is  able  to 
exercise  in  aasociation  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Ita  representatives 
abroad  no  more  represent  the  lawful  Polish 
State  and  the  Polish  Nation  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Vldkun  Quisling  would  have 
represented  the  lawful  Norwegian  Bute  and 
the  Norwegian  Nation  If  any  such  had  been 
dispatched  to  take  over  the  Norwegian  lega- 
tions and  consulates  throughout  the  world. 
The  new  Polish  Government  Is  seizing  the 
assets — the  Investments,  the  shipping,  end 
so  on — which  are  the  lawful  property  of  the 
Polish  State  and  the  Polish  Nation  abroad. 
This  selnire  Is  sttrely  Illegal. 

The  dark  and  lamentable  thing  that  has 
been  done  to  Poland  with  the  connivance  of 
Great  Britain,  amid  the  untarnished  glory 
of  British  arms,  appears  the  darker  and  the 
more  lamentable  by  contrast  with  the  trans- 
parently honorable  attitude  of  Great  Britain, 
not  only  toward  Poland  but  toward  eastern 
Etirope  as  a  whole,  during  the  year  1939. 

Great  Britain  was.  In  that  year,  unable  to 
negotiate  an  alliance  with  Russia,  because 
the  price  demanded  was  a  price  she  had  no 
right  to  pay — namely  connivance  In  the  par- 
tition, not  only  of  Poland,  but  of  all  eastern 
Burope,  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
Speaking  In  the  House  of  Lords  on  December 
6.  1939.  Lord  Halifax  said: 

"Barller  in  the  year  II.  e..  19391  we  tried 
to  improve  our  relations  with  Riissla.  bvrt 
always  maintained  the  position  that  rights 
of  third  parties  must  remain  intact  -and  un- 


affected by  our  negotiations.     I  think  that 
events  have  shown  that  tie  Judgment  and 
instinct  of  the  British  Government  In  refus- 
ing agreement  with  the  Soviet  Government 
in  the  terms  of  formulas  Covering  cases  of 
indirect  aggression  in  the  Baltic  Slaves  were 
right,  for  it  is  now  claimel  that  these  for- 
mula might  well   have   bten  the  cloak  of 
ulterior  designs,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  prefer  to 
face  dlfflcultie'-  and  erabailrassmenu  rather 
than  feel  that  we  had  comptomised  the  honor 
of  this  country  and  of  the  Commonwealth." 
The   ethics   and   the   policy   that   inspired 
Lord  Halifax's  declaration  lire  those  that  In- 
spired  the   Pact   of   Mutusl    Assistance   and 
the  Secret   Protocol— lnde<d.    the   very   lan- 
guage reveals  tte  same  uuderlylng  concep- 
tion.    Russia    planned    th(i    seizure    of    the 
Baltic  States   in   disregard   of   international 
treaties,  both  specific  and  general,  ostensibly 
because  they  might  be  used  as  a  base  for 
(jerman    "indirect    aggression"    (as    it    was 
termed)   against  herself.     Hut  the  truth — as 
events    were    soon    to    she  w — was    that    she 
planned    and    executed    the    seizure    by    ar- 
rangement  with    Germany.     It   was   by   ar- 
rangement  with   Germany   that  she  carried 
out   the   partition   of  Poland   in    1939    (and 
later  on,  of  Rumania)— to  be  deprived  of  her 
share  by  Germany  in  1941.  to  renounce  that 
share     by    treaty    with    G-eat    Britain    and 
Poland  In  the  same  year,  o:  ily  to  reassert  her 
claim    with    a    political    c  aftsmanshtp    and 
an   Inflexible  resolution   wtiich.   in   the  end. 
forced  Mr.  Churchill.  President  Roosevelt,  and 
then   President  Truman   to   recognise  those 
conquests    which    Stalin    liad,    in    1939    and 
1940,  made  by  arrangemerjt  with  Hitler. 

The  atiltude  of  Great  Btltaln  In  1939  was 
ns  realistic  as  it  was  honorable.  Had  the  al- 
liance been  concluded  on  Russia's  terms,  the 
only  terms  possible,  namely  the  partition  of 
eastern  Km-ope — and  perh«>e  of  even  more — 
Germany  would  have  become  master  erf 
Europe — and  more — withoi^t  an  armed  effort 

The  decisive  "No"  to 
could  not  have  come  from 
would  not  have  existed, 
come  from  Great  Britain 
erlng  France,  for  they  wi 
the  occasion  and.  theref< 
of  going  to  war.  There  a 
have  deep  misgivings  and 
lightly  or  Irresponsibly,  whether  it  was  not 
a  terrible  mistake  on  the  ptirt  of  Great  Britain 
to  have  concluded  the  alliance  with  Poland 
and  to  have  gone  to  war  at  all.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  themselves  mistaken. 
The  alternative  would  ha'^p  been  the  peace- 
ful conquest  of  the  whol(!  European  main- 
land by  the  Germans.  Tie  end  would  have 
been  the  dissolution  of  th;  British  and  Rus- 
sian empires. 

It  was  because  Polar  d 
Great  Britain — said  "No' 
together  with  Great  Brittin,  said  "No"  to 
Russia  in  1939,  that  war  ( ame.  and  did  not 
come  too  late.  And,  because  it  did  not  come 
too  late,  it  was  victorious, 
the  Russian  Empires 
American  Empire  will  havi  removed  a  deadly 
menace  to  Its  own  greatness  and  security — 
because  Poland  said  "No" 

After  the  war  had  begun.  Russia  tried  to 
restore  a  situation  which 
would  have  been  her  own 
out.the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  she  could  not  hive  withstood  the 
power  of  Germany — It  is  even  conceivable 
that  she  would  have  caplti  ilated  "peacefully" 
to  that  power. 

Nevertheless,  her  principal  purjxjse  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  was  to  persist  in  her 
great  error — an  error  whic;  i  was.  fortunately, 
overwhelmed  by  Germany]  even  greater  error 
In  1941  and  redeemed.  t<i  the  salvation  of 
all  by  her  own  valor,  sacrifice,  and  resolu- 
tion. 

She  strove  not  only  for  l  he  closest  possible 
association  with  Germany  but  for  the  aug- 


lerman  aggression 
aland,  for  Poland 
■lor  could  it  have 
tin  less  from  wav- 
ild  have  forfeited 
^e,  the  possibility 
some  today  who 
lubt.  by  no  means 


together    with 
to  Germany  and. 


The  British  and 
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mented  power  of  Germany  as  a  necessity  for 
the  "peace  of  Europe."  And  "peace"  It  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  for  a  while  at  least. 
But  It  would  have  been  a  Pax  Germanlca 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals. 

The  Russian  policy.  In  those  days,  was  dis- 
closed by  M.  Molotov  In  three  speeches  as  the 
following  quotations  will  show,  plainly 
enough.  We  give  them  without  comment,  for 
they  need  none: 

Speech  on  August  31,  1939:  » 
"The  conclusion  of  a  pact  of  nonaggression 
between  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  and  Germany  is  of 
tremendous  positive  value,  eliminating  the 
danger  of  war  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union"  (p.  U). 

"People  ask.  with  an  air  of  innocence,  how 
could  the  Soviet  Union  consent  to  improve 
Its  political  relations  with  a  State  of  Fascist 
type?  •  •  •  It  is  not  a  question  of  our 
attitude  toward  the  Internal  regime  of  an- 
other country  but  of  foreign  relations  between 
two  states"  (p.  17) . 

"The  fact  that  our  [1.  e.  Germany's  and 
Russia  s  I  outlooks  and  political  systems  dif- 
fer must  not  and  cannot  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  establishment  of  good  political  relations  ' 
(p.  19). 
Speech  on  October  31,  1939: 
"Today  •  •  •  Germany  Is  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  state  which  is  striving  for  the 
earliest  termination  of  war  and  lor  peace, 
while  Britain  and  France,  which  but  yes- 
terday were  declaiming  against  aggression, 
are  in  favor  of  continuing  thd  war  and  are 
opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace"  (p.  28|. 
'The  British  and  with  them  their  French 
supporters  of  the  war  have  declared  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  an  'ideological'  war 
on  Germany,  reminiscent  of  the  religious 
wars  of  olden  times.  •  •  *  Is  it  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  days  of  religious  wars, 
superstition,  and  cultural  deterioration  that 
the  ruling  classes  of  Britain  and  France  want 
to  drag  us?  •  •  •  an  Ideology  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  force  •  •  •  It  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  war.  It  Is.  therefore,  not  only 
senseless  but  criminal  to  wage  such  a  war 
as  a  war  for  the  'destruction  of  Hltlerisn\' 
camouflaged  as  a  fight  for  'democracy'  "  (p. 
29). 

"It  is  fear  of  losing  world  supremacy  that 
dictates  to  the  ruling  circles  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  a  policy  of  fomenting  war  with 
Germany  •  •  •  the  imperialistic  char- 
acter of  this  war  Is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  face  realities  and  does  not  close  his 
eyes  to  facts.  One  can  see  from  all  this  who 
is  interested  In  this  war  that  is  being  waged 
for  world  supremacy.  Certainly  not  the 
working  class"  (p.  30). 

"Here  (1.  e..  In  Russia)  development  has 
proceeded  along  the  line  of  strengthening  our 
friendly  relations,  extending  our  practical 
cooperation  and  rendering  Germany  political 
support  In  her  efforts  for  peace"  (p.  31 ) . 

"We  have  always  held  that  a  suong  Ger- 
many is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  dur- 
able peace  in  Burope.  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  think  that  Germany  could  be  'simply  put 
out  of  commission.'  •  •  •  xhe  powers 
which  cherish  this  foolish  and  dangerous 
dream  Ignore  the  deplorable  experience  of 
Versailles"  (p.  32). 

"Today  oiu-  relations  with  the  German 
State  are  based  on  friendly  relations,  and 
on  our  readiness  to  support  Germany's  ef- 
forts for  peace"  (p.  33). 
Speech  on  August  1.  1940: 
"Particularly  the  British  and  Anglophile 
press  has  been  frequently  speculating  on  the 
possibility  of  disagreements  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany.  •  •  •  These 
attempts  have  been  expressed  more  than 
once  by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  Germany  and 
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»  These  speeches  were  collected  In  a  volume 
published  by  Laurence  and  Wlshart  In  1941, 
under  the  title  "Soviet  Peace  Policy,"  with  an 
Introduction  by  D.  N.  Pritt.  The  p.iges  In- 
dlcated  are  the  pages  In  that  T(Mume. 


have  been  swept  sislde  as  worthless.  We  can 
only  reiterate  that  in  our  opinion  the  good 
neighborly  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Germany  are  not  based  on 
fortuitous  considerations  of  a  transient  na- 
ture, but  on  the  fundamental  Interests  of 
both  the  USSR  and  Germany"  (p.  73). 

Although  the  Eritiah  Communists,  then, 
as  always.  supF>orted  Russian  policy  and  were 
In  open  opposition  to  the  Imperialistic  war, 
and  although  even  amongst  prominent  B.it- 
Ish  politicians  and  publicists  there  were 
some  who,  although  they  had  little  sym- 
pathy with  communism,  were  In  favor  of  a 
negotiated  peace,  the  nation  and  its  chosen 
leaders,  with  Insight,  high  principle,  and  un- 
swerving determination  continued  the  war 
through  error,  defeat,  and  the  proximity  of 
utter  calamity,  until  the  armed  might  of 
Germany  was  broken.  They  were  lavish  and 
sincere  in  their  pledges  to  Poland.  The 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
above  all.  was  caught  up  by  the  great  deeds 
accomplished  by  the  Poles  on  land,  on  the 
sea.  and  In  the  air,  and  by  the  fearful  sac- 
rifices of  the  Polish  Nation  to  whom  his 
country  cv.'cd  so  much  (as  none  knew  better 
than  he ) . 

Lord  Halifax,  in  his  speech  on  the  1st  of 
August  1940.  went  back,  In  imagination,  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  bo  as  to  point  the 
contrast  between  English  honor  and  Prus- 
sian perfidy.  Then,  as  in  1939,  he  said,  quot- 
ing Macaulay,  "England  was  true  to  her  en- 
gagements." And.  in  Macaulay's  words,  he 
condemned  the  selfish  rapacity  of  Frederick 
the  Great. 

It  was  Frederick  who,  by  arrangement  with 
Catherine  of  Russia  (with  Maria  Therese 
as  a  reluctant,  apprehensive  third),  con- 
summated his  own  rapacity  by  the  extinction 
cf  Polish  Independence. 

Both  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  are  men 
of  honor,  neither  Is  a  cynic  as  Frederick  the 
Great  was  a  cynic,  both  are  wholly  free  from 
the  rapacity  which  Frederick  shared  with 
Catherine.  Both  have  endeavored  in  all  sin- 
cerity to  save  Polish  Independence.  Both 
have  failed. 

They  were  from  the  beginning  outma- 
neuvered  by  Sttilln,  who  has  much  more  In 
common  with  Frederick  and  Catherine  than 
they  have.  By  their  endeavor  to  save  one 
half  of  Poland  by  sacrificing  the  other  half, 
they  lost  the  whole.  Stalin  chose  his  own 
ground  and  on  that  ground  he  fought.  It 
Is  evident  that  Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden 
Inadequately  grasped  the  Russian  thesis  and 
did  not  grasp  the  Polish  thesis  at  all.  It 
is  evident  that  they  were  Ill-advised  and  Ill- 
briefed.  They  and  Stalin  used  the  same 
words  but  with  different  meanings.  And  It 
was  Stalin's  meaning  that  Invariably  pre- 
vailed. They  and  Stalin  were  often  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  form.  But  they  did  not  see 
the  content  which  the  form  concealed  from 
them,  though  not  from  Stalin.  Just  as  words 
were  made  to  mean  what  Stalin  meant,  so 
the  content,  revealed  little  by  little  as  the 
husk  dropped  off.  was  the  content  which 
Stalin,  not  they,  had  willed.  Their  public 
statements,  especially  those  made  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  Poland 
abound  In  historioal  Inaccuracies  and  are 
lacking  In  any  deeper  Insight  into  eastern 
European  history  and  the  eastern  European 
situation.  It  Is  true  that  If  we  examine  Rus- 
sian public  pronouncements  on  the  same 
subject,  we  shall  find  many  errors  and  much 
misrepresentation.  But  all  these  errors  and 
misrepresentations  had  a  purpose — they 
served  a  policy  and  helped  that  policy  to 
triumph. 

Unlike  SUUn,  Mr.  Eden  and  Mr.  Churchill 
were  deceived  by  their  own  propaganda.  They 
never  had  the  corrective  of  an  enlightened 

fmbllc  opinion  at  home,  because  British  pub- 
ic opinion  was  never  enlightened  by  the  con- 
formist British  press.  What  the  dally  news- 
papers imparted  with  regard  to  Poland — and 


not  only  with  regard  to  Poland — was  not  en- 
lightenment, but  propaganda. 

Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  treated  irrele- 
vancies  like  the  Curzon  line  as  relevant. 
What  Stalin  wanted.  In  the  first  place,  was  the 
line  he  had  negotiated  with  Hitler— the  so- 
called  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line.  He  got  It. 
simply  by  calling  It.  or.  rather,  by  cUowlng 
Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Eden,  and  the  press  and 
Wireless  to  call  it.  the  Curzon  line.  Had  the 
Curzon  line,  as  originally  proposed  In  1919, 
been  readopted.  the  Polish  title  to  the  terrl- 
tor>  esst  of  tliat  line  would  not  be  prejudiced. 
The  allegiance  of  that  territory  would  be  de- 
cided at  a  future  Peace  Conference,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  If  fair  dealing  and 
legality  prevailed,  the  Polish  Republic  would 
be  recxDnflrmed  In  the  possession  of  her  terri- 
tories as  far  as  the  line  negotiated  to  the 
satisfaction  cf  both  parties  at  Riga  in  1921. 
and  accepted  without  the  slightest  demur  by 
all  the  other  Powers — a  line  that  represented 
a  fair  compromise  after  an  Inconclusive  war. 
a  line  that  strikes  a  Just  balance  between  the 
frontiers  drawn  In  successive  partitions,  a  line 
corresponding  with  the  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concernM  and  with  economic,  political,  and 
Juridical  realities. 

Mr.  Churchill  end  Mr.  Eden  accepted  the 
principle  of  compensation.  By  doing  so  they 
lent  a  spuriously  legal  and  moral  sanction  to 
the  loss  of  eastern  Poland  without  saving 
western  Poland.  Worse  than  this,  they  in- 
flicted upon  Poland,  under  the  appearance  of 
an  award,  a  terrible  penalty,  for  the  cession  of 
German  territories  vaster  than  any  claimed 
by  the  Polish  nation  or  by  the  lawful  Pclsh 
Government  must  perpetuate  and  exacerbate 
to  an  unprecedented  degree  the  age-long 
strife  between  Pole  and  German. 

So  far  from  being  solved,  the  Polish  prob- 
lem has  been  made  more  intractable  and 
more  perilous  than  ever.  Germany  will  never 
accept  the  loss  of  her  eastern  territories.  But 
If  provides  her  with  a  demand  upon  Poland 
which  Russia — not  Poland — can  grant  when 
the  time  comes  to  establish  a  modus  vlvendl 
between  Germany  and  Russia.  It  provides 
Russia  With  a  powerful  means  of  achieving 
an  association  with  Germany  and  of  pre- 
venting any  association  between  Germany 
and  western  Europe.  Indeed  of  sustaining  per- 
manent German  hostility  to  the  west.  The 
principal  claim  which  Germany  will  make, 
and  must  make,  some  day — the  claim  to  her 
eastern  terrltorler — cannot  be  met  by  the 
Western  Powers,  cannot  be  met  by  Poland, 
but  can  be  met.  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
by  Russia  alone. 

However  the  Polish  situation  may  change, 
the  gainer  will  be  Germany  Russia  will  not 
be  the  loser.  Only  Poland  will  be  the  loser. 
Mr.  Churchill  and  Mr.  Eden  were  sincere, 
beyond  a  doubt,  In  wishing  for  a  strong, 
democratic,  and  Independent  Poland.  So 
were — and  are — the  people  of  England.  So 
was  Stalin,  but  what  he  means  by  a  strong. 
democratic,  and  Independent  Poland  Is  a 
Poland  strong  as  part  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
democratic  as  that  Empire  Is  democratic,  and 
Independent  of  Europe.  And  he  has  had  his 
way.  because  he  has  made  words  mean  what 
he  wants  them  to  mean. 

The  Poland  of  today  Is,  according  to  the 
European  meaning  of  words,  which  Is  also 
the  Polish  meaning,  not  only  weak,  but  Im- 
potent; not  only  undemocratlcally.  but  tyran- 
nically governed;  not  only  dependent,  but  a 
vassal.  It  makes  no  difference  If  there  are 
a  few  democrats,  even  genuine  democrats,  or 
a  few  Poles,  like  M.  Mlkolajczyk  or  Professor 
Grabskl,  from  London  In  the  Government  at 
Warsaw.  That  Government  remains  the  in- 
strument of  the  Kremlin.  It  could  not  resist, 
or  even  deviate,  even  if  It  wished  to.  for  the 
coercive  powers  of  the  modem  state,  espe- 
cially of  the  Russian  state,  are  Irresistible. 
Irresistible  coercion  Is  exercised  not  only  from 
without  and  about,  but  also  from  within  and 
from  below,  as  it  were.  The  Government  Is 
but  a  faithful  transmitter  and  matters  little 


compared  with  the  municipal  and  rural  coun- 
cils, the  Judges  and  the  Juries,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  banks,  the  factories,  of  trans- 
port, of  the  cooperatives,  of  electric  power,  of 
the  trr.de-unions  and  of  the  political  parties. 
Indeed,  of  all  organized  life.  Including  books, 
newspapers,  and  the  wireless.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  elections  are  held  or  not, 
for  If  held,  they  will  be  organized  in  advance 
by  the  real  admlnlstratlves  of  the  country: 
that  Is  to  say.  In  a  last  analysis,  by  the  Instru- 
ments of  Russian  rule.  "These  elections.  If 
held  ut  all.  will  serve  but  one  purpose — ta 
convince  these  who  are  still  somewhat  hard 
of  belief  that  they  are  mistaken,  that  the 
Polish  people  want  what  Stalin,  and  not  Mr. 
Churchill.  Mr.  Eden,  or  Mr.  Truman,  mean 
by  a  strong,  democratic,  and  Independent 
Poland. 

But  If  words  still  have  a  true  meaning,  then 
Poland  has  lost  her  national  independence, 
and  the  Poles  have  lost  "heir  Individual  lib- 
erties to  an  extent  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  under  the  Hapsburgs  and  the 
HohenzoUerus  or  even  under  the  Tsars. 
What  was  done  by  Frederick.  Catherine,  and 
Maria  Theresa  has  been  far  outdone  by  Mr. 
Churchill.  Mr.  Truman,  and  Marshal  Stalin 
in  Frederick's  own  city.  Potsdam,  and  in  hia 
own  palace.  Sans  Soucl. 

The  Independence  lost  Is  the  more  unen- 
durable when  It  wears  the  outward  aspect  of 
Independence  regained.  The  Polish  catas- 
trophe Is  the  more  catastrophic  because  It  Is 
misunderstood  by  the  outside  world,  which  is 
but  too  willing  to  misunderstand  It  Is  a 
cctastrophe  endured  In  Isolation.  The  mis- 
understanding deepens  and  widens  the  abyss 
that  separates  Poland  from  Europe  and  severs 
her  the  more  hopelessly  from  the  Christian 
and  Graeco-Roman  heritage  which  was" 
always  hers  In  common  with  Europe,  even 
under  the  czars. 

The  catastrophe  Is  the  more  catastrophic 
by  reason  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  that  has 
been  made  In  vain,  of  the  terrible  wrongs 
endured  not  only  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mon foe  but  of  the  ostensible  friend — the 
deportation  of  a  million  Polish  men,  women, 
and  children  to  the  Russian  Empire,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  still  eating  out 
their  hearts  with  nostalgia  for  their  lost 
native  land  and  are  being  killed  off  by  hard 
labor,  disease,  and  exposure  to  a  rigorous  and 
unaccustomed  climate  in  regions  ns  far  afield 
as  Komi  and  Kamchatka:  the  Inhuman  sup- 
pression of  the  home  army,  elite  of  the  Polish 
Nation,  by  the  ostensible  liberator,  after  a 
heroic  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  com- 
mon cause;  the  public  arrests  and  deporta- 
tions; the  annihilation  of  high,  though  not 
unreasonable,  hopes  In  the  pledges  and 
promises  broken  by  the  one-time  friend  and 
ally.  Great  Britain;  and.  most  grievous  of  all, 
the  partition,  carried  out  by  Russia  with  the 
connivance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  has  made  one-half  of  Poland 
part  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  other 
half  the  helpless  vassal  of  that  same  empire. 
But  the  Polish  catastrophe  Is  not  Polish 
only.  It  Is  the  vortex  of  a  much  bigger  ca- 
tastrophe that  has  engulfed  more  than  a 
hundred  million  Etiropeans  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Grecian  border. 

Amid  the  resplendent  victories  achieved 
by  British  arms.  It  stands  out  as  a  dark  and 
terrible  political  defeat.  Amid  the  uncer- 
tainties of  our  day,  one  thing  is  as  sure  as 
anything  can  be  In  politics— that  what  was 
done  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  cannot 
last,  that  the  catastrophe  Is  so  deep  and  wide 
that  It  cannot  be  patched  up  or  passed  over, 
and  that  Great  Britain  will,  some  day,  have 
to  grapple  with  the  consequences  In  defense 
of  her  national  and  Imperial  security,  of  her 
own  future,  and  of  Europe's  future  which, 
as  she  will  find.  Is  Inseparable  from  her  own. 

F.  A.  VOIGT. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

IK>N.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF  aujroBiOA 
n«  THS  SEN  ATS  OT  THK  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  September  25  (leoislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  a  very  fine 
poem  by  Victor  Heyden,  boatswain's  mate 
first  class.  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Reserve,  which  was  written  shortly  after 
D-day  at  Iwo  Jima  while  the  author  was 
on  duty  aboard  a  Coast  Guard-manned 
LST.  Mr.  Heyden  has  been  in  the  Coast 
Guard  since  July  15.  1942. 

There  tielng  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racord.  as 
follows: 


vmoM  rwo 

There    Is   no   way   to   speak   of   those   great 
Who  hiy  before  the  ridge  in  cross -fire 
Of  mortar  and  of  mountain  gnn. 
Tbe  terraced  alopes  In  every  yard. 
All  prcTtoualy  marked  and  ranged 
And  mined,  felt  flame. 

No  cboaen  vocables  enumerate  tlM  courage 
Of  theme  dead:  there  can  xm>  anguish  match 
Tbe  weeping  and  the  cursing  of  the  maimed. 
No  requtem  is  adequate  for  even  one  marine. 
"Casualties  moderate,"  so  ran  the  first  cum- 
munique. 

When   they  came  in  the  long,  black  beach 

received  them, 
Kot  an  at  once,  tn  waves. 
That  broke  and  roUed  upon  the  pounded 
Sand.    They  took  It.  aiKl  moved  up. 

More  tarrlhle  than  Tarawa  the  metal  rain; 
Mora   bitter    thau   the   aaited   Cartbaginiau 

plain 
The  redder  stain  aoaklng  still  the  red  hiU. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  Oa^  went  up  on  Hot 

Rock's  top. 

The   heart   and  ftcah  at  each   nuu-lne   may 

de^ueaee: 
That  otAcr  part  whicb  does  llliime  the  heart, 
OlorkMB  with  aciDoy  and  pride. 
StaAU  fretgbt  tti*  warring  unchaste  wind 
AxMl  xtnloifotten  soar  and  ride. 

— Victor  Heyden. 


Rtmukt  9t  J.  Hvwanl  Pew  at  Pkflics  •! 
Sob  09  Empbyees'  AtUctk  Ai— daboai 


WXTENtnOS  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


IN  TEX  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  25  Ueffislative  day 
of  Mondmy.  September  i#>,  1945 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  ibe  CoiieBaasxoNAX.  RacoKs 
ezoerpis  from  the  remarks  made  by  J. 
Howard  Pew,  prefltdent  of  the  Son  Oi) 
Oi>^  at  the  pfcnics  of  the  Sun  Oil  Em- 
plOTees'  Athletic  Associations  at  Marcus 
Hook  on  August  13  and  August  19.  1945. 

The  remarks  show  what  I  have  always 
known  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  success- 


ful results  !n  the  conduct  of  any  industry 
or  business  are,  to  a  suistantial  extent, 
dependent  upon  sound  iumaa  relations 
in  that  business. 

I  have  great  faith  in  tjhe  human  fam- 
ily of  working  people,  arid  if  they  under- 
stand the  objectives  of  a^y  company.  Mid 
feel  that  the  company  twlshes  to  be  as 
fair  to  them  as  it  expects  them  to  be  to 
the  company,  then  most  of  the  working 
men  and  women  of  this!  country  will  be 
found  to  be  cooperative  In  creating  such 
a  reciprocal  relationship 

Mr.  Pew's  remarks  about  the  employees 
of  the  Sun  Gil  Co.  are  cTidence  of  sound 
thinking  in  connection  {with  this  great 
proUem  that  faces  the(  world,  namely, 
proper  human  relation.*)  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  fcongress  to  read 
the  excerpts  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 

No  refinery  in  thia  coun  ;ry  has  done  such 
a  magnificent  wax  job  ai  that  which  has 
been  accom(>li£hed  right]  here  at  Marcus 
Hook,  and  this  would  not  fiave  been  pcssible 
without  the  best  of  teatorwork.  What  I 
particularly  like  about  yuia-  teamwork  is  the 
way  you  solve  all  of  youa  problems  among 
yotursdvcB.  and  then  to  the  outside  world 
you  speak  as  one  voice.  I  There  is  a  story 
about  this  which  has  alwais  appealed  to  me. 

Now.  I  want  to  talk  with4you  a  little  about 
the  postwar  period.  We  tnust  do  a  better 
Job  then  than  ever  before.  1  That  means  that 
sound  principles  must  aovern  our  every 
action.  Let  me  read  to  ytu  the  seven  prm- 
ciplcs  which  I  regard  at  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  first  of  these  Is  sofund  human  rela- 
tions. This  nteans  that  everyone  In  the 
company  is  a  human  belfig  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Pain^ss  land  Justice  for  all 
must  be  our  motto.  Eac^  should  be  ade- 
quately rewarded  for  hi^  or  her  services. 
Sun's  policy  always  has  necn  to  pay  masi- 
mion  wages,  consistent  with  sound  protec- 
tion of  the  financial  and  general  security  of 
the  company.  The  reasofi  so  many  busi- 
nesses faU  is  largely  bec4use  they  do  not 
have  proper  human  relitlons.  Without 
prop>er  human  relations  thjere  does  not  exist 
the  spirit  and  will  to  produce.  It  is  only 
the  companies  that  produce  the  moet  goods 
per  worker  that  eventually  succeed.  The 
oO  Industry,  like  many  oihers,  is  a  highly 
conpetitive  one,  and  if  ojur  company  is  to 
live  and  prosper  we  mtwi  nil  realise  that 
productJoa  is  the  key  to  luccess. 

The  second  of  these  pntnctples  Is  public 
servtee.  This  means  that  cur  first  objective 
In  all  we  do  should  be  to  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  tn  rals 
Ing  the  standard  of  living  and  tn  making 
oar  eotnitry  a  better  plao 
It  means  that,  both  as  ln< 
company,  we  must  be  gci 
our  part  In  worthy  undert 
munlties  where  we  live 
ate.  It  means  that  we 
Golden  Rule — by  doing 
which  we  would  have  oth 
means  we  must  give  an 
public  from  time  to  timi 
people  will  permit  privati  corpora!  iojia  to 
exist  only  so  long  as  they  can  make  a  good 
accoiuiUnc  ot  their  stewat^dship. 

Third.  Good  cu&tomer  nelations:  We  can 
bast  serve  the  public  by  &u]|plying  good  (>rod- 
itcta,  fairly  priced,  aikd  delivereii  where  and 
when  they  are  Wi*nted.  '|hi8  is  the  surest 
way  to  o4Ma.ua  public  apptcwral  and  to  win 
the  tPoA  wili  of  our  cusiaaiera.  Thus  w* 
must  strive  for  eOciency  ia  all  that  we  do, 


tn  which  to  live. 

iVlduals  and  as  a 
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puUing  toBether  as  a  team.  In  order  to  make 
the  best  possible  products  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost.  As  long  as  we  do  that,  we  shall 
all  have  wtM-k  to  do. 

Pburth.  Modern  equipment:  This  means 
the  n»aintenance  of  adequate  and  up-to-date 
plants,  buildlnss,  and  tools.  This  enables  all 
ol  us  to  achieve  the  highest  efficiency  and 
makps  possible  the  payment  of  higher 
wages,  while  at  the  same  time  we  manufac- 
ture products  at  a  cost  wh?ch  will  enable 
them  to  be  sold  at  prices  which  the  public  Is 
both  willing  and  able  to  pay.  W-  should 
do  everything  possible  to  make  these  plants 
and  tools  produce  the  maximum  output  of 
which  they  are  capable.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  most  modem  plants  and  tools,  or  if  they 
are  not  operated  at  their  maximum  capacity, 
then  our  wages  and  salaries,  as  measured  by 
our  standard  of  living,  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced, or  at  best  remain  stationary.  For 
every  Industrial  worker  in  the  oil  industry, 
there  is  an  Investment  of  $15,000.  Just  thhik 
of  It — for  every  man  and  woman  employed 
In  any  capacity  in  the  oil  Industry  there  la 
an  Investment  in  plants  and  tools  of  $15,000. 

Fifth.  ReseanA:  This  means  a  constant 
search  for  better  ways  of  doing  things  and 
for  methods  of  making  better  products.  Re- 
search prevents  a  company  from  going  to 
seed.  It  is  the  sparkplug  of  all  of  our  efTorts 
to  make  progress,  for  through  the  develop- 
ment of  processes  for  making  new  and  better 
products  we  create  new  and  better  Jobs  with- 
in our  company,  provide  better  products  for 
our  customers,  and  again  rrmke  possible 
higher  wages  for  all.  This  Is  the  policy  we 
have  foHowed  so  successfully  In  the  past.  It 
Is  the  policy  which  will  assure  us  a  great 
future  as  long  as  we  have  the  money  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  adequate  research  programs 
and  to  build  new  plants. 

The  sixth  principle  is  personal  cpjxjrtunlty. 
This  means  nobody  must  be  barred,  no  in- 
vention rejected,  no  Idea  untried;  everyone 
must  have  his  chance.  Hard  work,  brains, 
and  skill  constitute  the  only  badge  of 
aristocracy  recognised  in  our  company.  Nor 
does  our  company,  in  the  great  race  for  a 
place  tn  the  world,  desire  monopoly  or 
special  privilege.  We  believe  there  is  room 
for  all.  the  small-business  man  as  well  as 
the  large  company.  We  Invite  competition. 
We  believe  It  to  be  the  surest  method  of 
keeping  us  alert  and  assuring  that  we  shall 
render   the   greatest   service   to  the    public. 

Finally,  the  eleventh  principle  is  QnaiKlal 
stability.  This  means  our  company  must  be 
faithful  to  its  trusteeship.  The  company 
Is  entrusted  with  the  Interest  of  Its  stock- 
holders, among  whom  many  of  you  are  In- 
cluded, and  with  the  human  re'vations  of  Its 
workers.  Thus  the  company  should  never 
pay  out  so  much  nxjney,  either  In  dividends 
to  Its  stockholders  or  in  wages  to  its  workers, 
as  to  weaken  Its  capital  structure.  This  ts 
important  to  the  stockholders:  but  It  ts  of  far 
greater  Importance  to  the  workers,  because 
a  financuny  sound  company  Is  the  best  In- 
surance for  them  that  they  are  goin^  to  have 
Jobs. 

There  we  have  the  whole  pleture — sound 
human  relations,  public  ssrvlee,  good  cus- 
tomer relations,  modern  ef|utproetit,  research, 
personal  opportunity,  and  ftnancial  stability. 
So  we  see  that  when  peace  connes,  the  answer 
as  to  what  happens  to  us  will  rest  largely  in 
our  hands.  If  at  that  time  we  are  living  In 
a  political  and  economic  atmosphere  con- 
ducrve  to  individual  initiative,  and  if  we 
exercise  that  Initiative  by  increaeln«  our 
eOfclcncy  and  prodnctian — and  I  refer  to 
everyone  of  us— then  the  Sun  CMl  Co. 
wm  be  aMe  to  keep  aD  of  us  employed,  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  wages,  and  to  cflei  to 
the  public  better  and  better  products  at 
lower  and  lower  prices.  So  kmg  as  we  do  that, 
we  need  not  fear  our  future.  A  Job  with  a 
company  which  pursues  these  policies  \n  the 
beat  insurance  which  ws  can  have  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
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The  Unemployment  Problem — Debate  Be- 
tween Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Leo  M.  Cheme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  joint  de- 
bate released  on  April  16,  1945,  between 
Mr.  Leo  M.  Cheme  and  myself  relative 
to  the  full-employment  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
debate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SHOULD     GOVERNMENT     PASS     LEGISLATION 
INSURING  FULL  EMPLOYMENT? 

(As  debated  by  Leo  M.  Cheme.  executive  sec- 
retary. Research  Institute  of  America.  Inc.; 
author  of  The  Rest  of  Your  Life;  and  Hon. 
ALE.XANDER  WiLET,  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin;  member,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary) 

Mr.  Cherne.  Yes.  No  laws  are  necessary 
for  us  to  reach  a  level  of  high  employment 
after  the  war.  But  legislation  Is  needed  to 
stay  there.  Most  economists  agree  there 
will  be  a  rebuilding  boom  after  the  war. 
They  also  agree  there  will  be  a  period  of 
mass  unemployment.  The  only  difference 
between  the  optimists  anu  the  pessimists 
Is  when.  Nothing  In  the  automatic  nature 
of  our  economy  will  avoid  unemployment. 
Nothing  In  the  automatic  nature  of  our 
economy  will  prevent  recurring  cycles  of 
boom  and  bust.  There  is  no  need  to  scrap 
that  economy.  It  has  produced  too  much 
that  Is  good.  We  have  achieved  and  re- 
tained political  liberty  under  It.  But  we  can 
lose  this  In  the  crisis  of  another  disastrous 
depression.  The  full  force  of  private  enter- 
prise must  not  only  be  permitted,  but  en- 
couraged to  produce  as  much  as  It  can  and 
provide  a  maximum  of  Jobs  at  as  high  a 
standard  of  living  as  possible.  But  If  ever 
that  proves  Insulflclent,  let's  realize  this 
war,  which  has  complicated  our  economy, 
has  also  createa  a  responsibility  for  govern- 
ment to  generate  the  remaining  number  of 
necessary  Jobs.  Without  prompt  legisla- 
tively authorized  and  previously '  planned 
action,  a  temporary  slump  can  too  easily 
become  a  pyramiding,  paralyzing  depression. 
Or  have  we  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  our 
muddling  and  Improvising  through  the 
thirties,  the  lesson  multiplied  by  war  and 
underlined  by  the  conservative,  irrefutable 
Baruch-Hancock  report? 

Senator  VViiet.  First,  who  was  it  that  did 
the  "muddling  and  improvising"  through  the 
mid  and  late  1930's?  Was  it  not  the  very 
sanie  group  of  Government  meddlers  and 
muddlers  who  may  now  seek  to  regiment  our 
economy  under  the  guise  of  promoting  full 
employment?  Second,  of  course.  Govern- 
ment must  take  up  the  slack  and  provide 
a  Job  buffer  In  the  event  of  temporary  un- 
employment. But  If  It  does  this  heavy- 
handedly  as  is  Implied,  will  It  not  perp>etuate 
the  depression  Instead  of  cutting  It  short? 
Is  this  not  what  happened  to  our  sorrow  be- 
tween 1933  and  1940,  leaving  10,500,000  un- 
employed after  7  years  of  Government  hand- 
outs and  regimentation? 


Mr.  Cherne.  The  on-New  Dealer  Baruch 
insisted  several  pHlars,  at  least,  must  be 
erected  If  America  Is  to  have  Its  adventure 
with  prosperity.  The  social  security  laws 
must  be  so  expanded  as  to  remove  the  fear 
of  Insecurity  and  prevent  temporary  Job- 
lessness from  multiplying  into  the  contagion 
of  depression.  We  must  also,  said  Baruch, 
have  ready  a  chelf  of  useful  public  works,  a 
reserve  of  Federal  action,  to  soak  up  the  rivu- 
lets of  unemployment  before  erosion  causes 
the  flood  of  Jobless  disaster.  Job  conserva- 
tion comes  no  more  naturally  than  soil  con- 
servation. Peace  requires  no  less  thought 
and  action  than  war.  It  has  taken  civilized 
man  centuries  to  learn  these  trutlu.  We 
have  another  historic  opportunity  to  apply 
that  knowledge. 

Senator  Wiley.  Let's  get  down  to  cases: 
The  Murray  (full  employment)  bill  promises 
to  Insure  Jobs  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work.  No  American  should  prejudge  this 
new  bill  with  Its  tempting  title.  But  every- 
one who  desires  abundant  private  pay  en- 
velopes and  not  Government  subsistence 
hand-outs  for  America  should  do  "a  heap  of 
asking"  about  this  bill  or  any  other  such  bill. 
The  bill's  advocates  have  the  burden  of  proof 
to  Justify  their  radical  proposal.  They  must 
prove  the  bill  is  not  Just  a  hlgh-faluting  ex- 
cuse for  more  ruinous  deficit  spending;  that 
the  bill,  with  all  its  "silver  platter"  guaran- 
ties by  Government,  will  not  sap  the  Initia- 
tive and  confidence  of  private  enterprise 
while  paying  lip  service  to  the  latter's  vital 
role:  will  not  encourage  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  dump  their  emplojrment  prob- 
lems into  the  lap  of  Washington.  D.  C:  will 
not  give  the  President  more  sky-high  grants 
of  authority.  They  must  explain  whether 
the  elaborate  predictions  and  statistics  re- 
quired for  the  proposed  national  budget 
may  not  be  artfully  manipulated  and  Inter- 
preted: whether  the  bill  will  not  cause  more 
financial  backaches,  political  headaches,  and 
spiritual  heartaches  than  It  tries  to  avoid. 
Remember  that  the  outlook  for  America's 
postwar  prosperity  is  bright  in  spite  of  the 
gloom  of  some  synthetic  thinkers.  Sj  we'll 
appreciate  some  tall  explaining  on  why  this 
bill  or  any  such  bill  is  at  all  necessary,  Mr. 
Cherne. 

Mr.  Cherne.  In  the  year  of  America's  best 
peacetime  Income  and  production — 1940 — 
there  were  8.500.C00  unemployed.  Since  1940, 
we've  learned  how  to  turn  out  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  with  one-fifth  fewer  work- 
ers. The  business-minded  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  conservative  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  nongovernment 
National  Planning  Association  agree  that  we 
shall  have  at  least  11,000,000  unemployed  if 
we  return  to  our  best  prewar  level.  There's 
nothing  temporary  In  these  figures.  They 
can't  be  wished  away  with  the  phrase  "Gov- 
ernment muddlers."  The  problem  of  Jobs 
win  not  be  solved  Without  Government  ac- 
tion— whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
New  Deal  or  old.  are  In  the  saddle. 

Senator  Wiley.  We  have  examined  specific 
questionable  features  of  a  particular  full  em- 
ployment bill.  We-have  seen  their  many  dan- 
gerous Implications.  Mr.  Cherne  has  ignored 
these  dangers  in  his  eagerness  to  whoop  up 
some  vague  Government  cure-all.  Full  em- 
ployment, yes.  But  not  through  some  bu- 
reaucratic patent  medicine  with  poisonous 
Ingredients.  Rather,  one,  through  flashing  a 
real  green  light  to  private  enterprise  to  en- 
courage appropriate  expansion  in  old  and 
countless  new  fields.  (Remember,  since  1870, 
the  go-ahead  signal  enabled  free  enterprise 
to  produce  15.000,000  new  Jobs  in  15  new  in- 
dustries.) And,  two,  through  having  Gov- 
ernment assist  in  practical,  economical  plan- 
ning with  and  for  private  enterprise  rather 
than  against  it.  That  is  the  American  way 
to  prosp>erity. 


Council  Fiasco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) .  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Council  Fiasco,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 25,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REco.tD, 
as  follows: 

COUNCIL   FIASCO 

Let  us  ponder  one  reason  for  the  lack  of 
success  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  which,  as  set  up  by 
the  Potsdam  Conference,  has  the  Job  of 
drafting  the  peace  treaties.  Secretary 
Byrnes  seems  to  have  taken  no  policy  with 
him.  This  we  noted  on  August  9.  when  the 
conference  opened,  in  referring  to  the  State 
Department  split  on  the  issue  of  what  to 
do  with  the  Italian  colonies.  In  this  edi- 
torial we  insisted  that  the  only  tolerable 
solution  was  an  international,  not  a  single, 
trusteeship,  and  somewhere  in  the  middle 
of  the  discussion  the  American  delegation 
came  around  to  this  solution.  The  point  is 
that  they  should  have  made  up  their  minds 
before  they  sailed  for  Europe. 

The  lesson  is  that  when  Secretary  Byrnes 
comes  back  no  time  should  be  lost  in  ham- 
mering out  a  security  policy  toward  the 
whole  Mediterranean,  for  this  is  the  context 
in  which  the  Italian  colonies  should  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  seen  at  London  what  the 
Post,  reporting  from  San  Francisco,  warned 
would  happen  when  the  United  States 
adumbrated  a  policy  which  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  was  aimed  at  turning  the  Pa- 
cific into  an  exclusive  American  lake.  At 
London  these  San  Francisco  chickens  came 
home  to  roost;  that  Is  to  say,  the  Russians, 
as  a  quid  pro  quo,  insisted  on  a  voice  In  the 
disposition  of  all  the  Mediterranean  prob- 
lems, and  talked — doubtless  for  bargaining 
purposes — about  "unilateral  trusteeships" — 
a  system  of  veiled  exclusive  control  which 
this  country  advanced  at  San  Francisco  for 
Pacific  bases.  The  Russian  case  is  shock- 
ing one  British  newspaper  after  another, 
though  why  It  should  do  so  is  beyond  our 
understanding.  What  the  Russian  stand 
would  be  was  plain  enough  to  see  In  the 
trusteeship  discussions  In  San  Francisco. 
It  was  explicitly  stated  by  Stalin  at  Potsdam. 
Indeed,  in  general,  there  is  less  uncertainty 
and  less  mystery  about  Russian  policy,  and 
has  been  in  the  last  3  years,  than  about 
the  policy  of  any  other  great  power. 

The  United  States  must  make  up  Its  mind 
on  this  vital  subject  before  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  meets  again.  Our  leave-lt- 
to-us  attitude  In  the  Pacific  area  Is  thrusting 
us  into  a  fMJsltlon  where  we  are  compelled  to 
choose  In  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
competitive  British  and  Russians,  as  If  na- 
tional stakes  were  the  only  things  to 
reconcile,  and  spheres  of  Influence  the  only 
frame  of  reference.  There  is  no  need  for 
such  a  choice  In  a  world  to  which  we  pay  Up 
service  as  one  world.  We  should  be  thinking 
primarily  in  terms  of  international  solutions. 
Specifically  we  should  take  our  stand 
squarely  back  of  the  Internationalization  of 
aU  the  Italian  colonies  and  the  strong  points 
In  the  Mediterranean — Gibraltar  as  well  as 
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Tangle..  PftntelleriA  m  well  aa  Trieste.  This 
mlsht  be  acceptable  to  the  British  U  they 
knew  whether  we  intend  to  be  a  stayer  In 
Xuropc  and  whether  we  would  be  an  en- 
thusiastic partlclpan;  m  international  trus- 
teeships. They  don't  relish  lettlrg  Russia 
elt  astride  the  Mediterranean  In  part  because 
they  fear  that  the  United  States  would  one 
day  be  found  leaving  the  British  to  cope  with 
the  Russians. 

An  international  solution  should  likewise 
apply  to  the  Pacific.  The  community  of 
interest  which  we  all  have  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  can  be  expressed  only  In  a 
community  of  responalblllty  for  keeping  It. 
The  present  scramble  for  sites  and  bases 
should  be  stopped  instantly  by  an  accept- 
ance and  application  of  the  principle  of 
rectprorlty  In  the  use  of  them.  With  such  a 
policy  fixed,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
Mr.  Byrnes  to  dodge  the  reporters,  or  let  the 
Russians  set  first  the  agenda  and  then  the 
pace,  as  they  did  at  San  Francisco  and  again 
-atj^ndon.  He  would  be  able  to  see  the 
reporters  because,  like  Molotov,  he  would 
h»ve  something  to  say.  The  weakness  we 
continue  to  show  In  International  confer- 
ences la  pitiful  when  It  Is  contra.sted  with 
our  strength  and  the  yearning  of  the  world 
that  we  should  assume  moral  leadership. 


Harm  Seen  in  Sterling  Pool 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
written  by  me  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times: 
Harm  SesN  n«  SrrstTNO  Pool — Reprfsevtativs 

CELira  Favors  Aid  to  Brttatn  With  Saie- 

CUAROS 

To  the  EnrroR  or  thk  Nrw  York  Ttmis: 

In  your  Issue  of  September  17  Joaselyn 
Honnes.iy  tries  to  answer  my  animadversions 
against  the  continuance  by  the  British  of  the 
sterling  area  bloc  pool.  The  answer  sheds 
very  little  light.  There  Is  nothing  more 
baneful  to  international  postwar  trade  in 
general  and  American  postwar  trade  in  par- 
ticular than  the  sterling  bloc  pool. 

India,  with  a  billion  and  a  half  dollar 
credit  against  the  United  States,  is  pre- 
vented from  using  those  dollars  and  buying 
from  us  capital  and  consumer  goods  which 
she  dir?fully  needs.  A  dearth  of  goods  has 
caused  dreadful  inflation.  We  can  supply 
those  goods  for  which  India  has  the  dollars 
to  buy  Britain  cannot  at  present  supply 
those  demands.  But  she  needs  time  to  re- 
gcar  her  Industry.  She  says,  in  effect,  "Let 
India  do  without." 

Tour  correspondent.  Joaselyn  Hennessy. 
Mja:  "The  sterling  bloc  is  maintained  by 
agreement."  That  is  one  for  the  books.  lu- 
dtu  never  .-onsented.  India  rebelled  and  still 
rvbtfl.H  r\gainat  It.  Paleatiue.  which  Britain 
dOM  not  own.  was  not  even  asked,  but  dospUe 
okjoetlons  was  coerced  into  the  aterllut,'  pool. 
MoM  Of  England's  doinmioiui,  cumtouun* 
\TWm.  proiectar«t«a,  ooltuu«ut  weit»  tjivan 
(*•  chute*.  CAuad*  alouo  wm  biM 
to  dvmur, 


canalize  empire  trade  as  she 
extreme  detriment  of  our  tracers 

It  is  true  that  the  United 
ultimately  lose  any  of   Its 
pool  operations  create  most 
sions.     Those  dollars  will  ul 
goods,  but  meanwhile  EnglanU 
into   pounds   and    locks   thefn 
during  this  "dollar  hiatus 
possible  her  own  goods  upon 
chasers  In  the  hope  that  goo<  I 
goods   will   spread   and  reor(  era 
British  goods  to  the  excluslpn 
goods. 

Several  members  of  the 
sion  were  forced  to  resign  by 
bassy  in  Washington.     They 
were   buying   too  much   of 
This    mission    is    now   alloxv 
trickle  of  dollars  out  of  the 


States  does  not 

I  iollars,  but  the 

rious  reperctis- 

t|mately  buy  our 

converts  them 

up.     BriUln. 

foists  wherever 

unwilling  pur- 

wlll  for  British 

will  be  for 

of  American 


Ii^ia  Supply  Mis- 
the  British  Em- 
were  told  they 
American  goods, 
only   a    mere 
*^erling  pool. 


MTTTUAI,  ACTION  O  IGKD 


se  f 


Biit 


i 


By  all  menns  help  Britain 
nomic   embarrassment.     Bui 
with  as  much  enlightened 
displays.    Lend  her  at  low 
period.    Give  her  goods 
entitled  to  demand  at  least 
Ing  down  of  the  dams  s 
ling  area  bloc  pool,  a  dissolv 
tariff  preferences  which 
our  exports  and  safegiiards 
tion  of  the  pound. 

We  have  a  right  to  knoir 
South    Africa.   Australia 
will   do   to  help  the  mothe^ 
they  acale  down  the  debts 
will     cancel     lend-lease, 
cancel? 

Lastly,   will   Britain 
Woods  International  Bank 
bllizaUon   Fund?     The  Eritfeh 
bloc  pool  in  peacetime  is  u 
with  the  Eretton  Woods 
fact,  a  rival  and  would 
Russian  sphere  or  pool  or 
Bank.     In  self-defense  we 
tabllsh  our  own  American 


embr  ice 


New  York,  September  19, 


Baffalo  Boy  on  Nagasaki 


wills  It— to  the 


out  of  her  eco- 

let  us  do  this 

-interest  as  she 

zfitcs  over  a  long 

surely  we  are 

gradual  break- 

urrojindlng  the  sler- 

tlon  of  imperial 

discriminate  against 

against  devalua- 


what  Canada, 

Zealand,   etc., 

country.     Will 

dwed  them?     We 

V|hat     will     they 


and 


ttjrly 
pmposal 
enco  irage 


the  Bretton 

Currency  Sta- 

sterling  area 

inconsistent 

.     It  is,  in 

similarly  a 

French  Empire 

have  to  es- 


W3Uld 


pcol. 

Eb  ianxtel  Celleh. 
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Atomic  Raid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or    CALIFORKlL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septevibei  25.  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  M  *.  Speaker,  the 
parents  of  Corp.  Richard  P.  Cannon,  160 
Carmel  Road.  Biiffalo.  N.  Y.,  are  very 
proud  of  their  son  who]  they  recently 
learned  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  one 
of  the  superforts  in  the  squadron  that 
dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki. 
The  superfort  on  which  C(  rporal  Cannon 
was  a  member  carried  tv/^  distinguished 
observers  from  Great  Briiin.  whose  sci- 
entists played  an  Important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  atoini:  bomb.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Bennett  Hieh  School,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  was  employed  by  the 
Curtlss-Wrlght  Corporathn  and  enlisted 
Jn  the  Army  Air  Porcejj  1  i  August  194S. 

Corporal  Cannon  WM  »  r«()ar  obaerver 
Ml4  WM  0A«  ol  Ihe  CM-ifuUy  aeleoUd 
wmkm%  •!  Uw  Wfwt  of  |ih«  «uiH»r(orU, 

claUtfl  nbnmw,    The 

^<i  \up  twk  ihil  ll\«ir 


oi  UMAf  »p«« 
v^\  h«ve  «  m%\  10  ^  wiw4 


reduced  Nagasaki  to  ashes  and  helpfd 
materially  In  bringing  about  the  sur- 
render of  Japan.  The  dropping  of  the 
first  atomic  bomb  Is  not  only  an  epic  in 
the  history  of  warfare,  it  Is  also  the 
opening  of  a  new  phase  of  scientific  dis- 
covery that  may  lead  to  many  new  ave- 
nues of  development  of  energy  useful  to 
mankind  instead  of  destructive.  Its  use 
at  this  time  in  this  war  has  saved  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  killed  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  invade  Japan  by  the 
usual  methods  of  warfare.  Corporal 
Cannon  is  a  relative  of  my  aunt,  Eliza- 
beth McDonough,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Alleged  Violation  of  Veterans'  Preference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  granted  me  by 
the  House,  I  am  including  herewith  a 
letter  1  have  written  today  directed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  being  with 
respect  to  the  issuance  of  orders  for  the 
immediate  firing  of  45  World  War  vet- 
erans who  were  employed  as  civil-service 
employees  In  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Navy  Yard  and,  who,  according  to  the 
article,  were  released  while  nonveterans 
were  retained  on  the  pay  rolls : 

Congress  or  thk  Unttkd  States,  ' 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  25,  1945. 
Hon.  James  Forrzstal. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Secretary  Forrestal:  My  attention 
has  been  invited  to  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Tlmes-Hera'.d,  dated  Sep- 
tember 25,  1945,  by  Tyrell  Knim,  veterans' 
editor. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charges 
which  were  made,  it  would  be  appreciated  if 
you  would  furnish  full  details  regarding  the 
dismtssai  of  the  45  veterans  from  the  Wash- 
ington (D.  C.)  Navy  Yard.  Including  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Were  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  and 
the  civil  service  reductlon-ln-force  regula- 
tions followed  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
missal of  the  45  veterans  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Navy  Yard? 

2.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment regarding  reductions  In  force? 

3.  In  determining  the  area  of  competition, 
were  limitations  placed  upon  the  45  em- 
ployees who  were  dismissed  so  that  they  were 
not  in  competition  with  all  of  the  other 
employe**  at  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Navy 
Yard? 

4.  Aa  of  this  date,  would  you  furnish  me 
the  (ollowing  stattstlca; 

a.  Number  of  employees  at  the  Washing- 
ton (D.  C  )  Navy  Yard  holding  w»r<««rvtoo 
•ppointnaents. 

b,  or  tbM*  in  («i,  how  m«ny  are  v*t«rani 
»na  )U)W  ffWUKji  AoovturaiM? 

•.  Han  m«l^f  MMaQy«««  mI  Uvt  WManin«t04\ 
(Q  0  >  N«vy  TaHl  Un  MNMIMAI  »)VU««MV« 
w*  lUivMi  %9%y\\m  iffHMP  H  Ihf  <l«ia  uimn 
W^lflt  VWviirNM  w)>iv<>U\Mn*ut«  f^v\H(UMif^| 

TiMiMi  few  fa»  )t\\\w  (iSHv|iwiw»n, 

liWAM  M 


A     <  A  «   « 


A    T%T\T^^T-rN  T  •«- 


n-l  TT  T-1 


/-I  /-\  ■V  T  1/^   T-«  T-<  (~1  /~1  T  /-k  X  T     A     T 


T^  T?  o /^  r)  T^ 
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The  Dairy  Industry  Must  Show  the  Value 
of  Its  Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  25.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  same  source  that  proph- 
esied that  Fortime  magazine  was  about 
to  publish  an  article  on  oleomargarine 
in  November  1944,  now  prophesies  that 
the  oleo  interests  are  tightening  their 
belt  and  sharpening  their  ax  for  a 
knock-out  blow  at  the  dairy  industry. 
According  to  information  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  new  tax  bill. 

It  appears  that  the  oleo  people  are  to 
side-step  the  Agriculture  Committee  and 
present  their  propaganda  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 


The  vegetable-oil  Interests  have  had 
a  marked  consideration  during  the  war. 
It  is  well  for  the  dairy  industry  during 
peacetime  to  be  familiar  with  what  is 
really  taking  place  in  the  legislative  halls 
of  the  Nation  at  this  time. 

Today  I  submit  the  following  official 
letter  from  Mr.  Grover  B.  Hill,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  reply  to 
my  letter  of  May  18 : 

Mat  26,  1945. 
Hon.  Reid  p.  Murray, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Murrat:  This  is  in  reply  to  yoiu 
letter  of  May  18  regarding  certain  experi- 
ments that  ^are  being  conducted  for  the 
determination  of  vitamin  A  In  butter.  We 
have  had  a  project  under  way  for  some  time 
In  which  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  in 
cooperation  with  many  States  (including 
Wisconsin)  is  analyzing  representative  sam- 
ples of  butter  in  the  United  States  in  order 
to  determine  the  average  vitamin  A  content. 
The  data  accruing  from  this  project  are  now 
being  compiled  in  their  final  form.  Results 
of  the  Wisconsin  work  have  been  published 
and  are  as  follows: 


The  vitamin  A  potency  of  creamery  butter  produced  in  Wisconsin 


Nombcr  of  samples  aod  date  ani^^yzed  or  collected 


22  sample?,  March  1M2 ^. 

65  samples,  January  1W3... 

ao  samples,  July  1SM2 

TOsamiilcs.  ^'^ptembcr  19'!2 

Average  of  winter  samples  ' 

Average  of  summer  sampk«  > 

Mean  for  annual  output 


Carotene 
per^am 

in 
butterfat 


^ficro- 

gravM 
2.1ft 
2.97 
7.43 
7.66 
2.56 
7.M 
&.82 


Vitamin  A 
per  pram 

in 
butterfat 


Micro- 

gram* 
.\61 
6.80 
8.96 
«.06 
5.75 
9.01 
7.88 


Potency  of  butter  per  pound 


Not  oor- 

recte<i  tor 

loss  in 
analysis 


ItUerna'ional 
umi) 
9.568 
ia488 
17.738 
18.032 
10.028 
17.8S5 
15,167 


Corrected 
for  lo.'ss  of 
vitamin  A 
in  analysis 


International 
units 
10.185 
11.141 
18.731 
19.034 
10.663 
18.883 
16,039 


'  Probably  abotit  the  average  potency  for  butter  produced  from  December  to  April,  inclusive;  i.  e.,  34.6  percent  of 
the  State's  annual  output. 

•  Probably  about  the  average  potency  for  butter  produced  from  May  to  November,  inclusive:  i.  e.,  65.4  percent  of 
the  Slate's  annual  output. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
final  results  of  the  survey  upon  its  com- 
pletion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Grover  B.  Hnx, 
Acting  Secretary. 

You  will  note  that  recent  experiments 
show  that  butter  has  an  average  of  from 
9.568  to  13,032  international  units  of 
vitamin  A.  The  oleo  propaganda  has  it 
that  oleo  has  as  much  or  more  vitamin  A 
than  does  butter.  This  is  false  advertis- 
ing and  false  propaganda,  as  is  so  clearly 
and  definitely  shown  in  Mr.  Hill's  letter. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hill's  letter  I  also 
include  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics, 
which  shows  the  vitamin  A  content  of 
Wisconsin  creamery  butter: 

UwnxD  States  Department 

or  Aoriculturi, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  1,  1945. 
Hon.  Reid  ¥.  Muorat. 

United  5tate$  House  of  Representatives. 
Da-vR  Mr.  MvRRAt:  This  is  to  confirm  the 
tnform«tiun  given  by  Mlaa  MerrU),  of  our 
■taff,  by  telephone  on  May  20  In  reference  to 
the  Iftblt  ou  vUrtmUv  A  ptueuoy  of  weamery 
h\Ut»r  lUtNlUVHl  \n  WI»^wuH»  w»\»  U»  you  by 
\t\*  Wmf%*^'%  OH^    OO  a  p«r-nuuu(t  U«Mii«, 

M\a  avaratM  i<vm\  \\\  tnu  i  vua  yii«« 

Knm  A  «i<M\l«4il  \^t  uuM»r  wtui  M\i(\fMiH^  m« 


International  units  of  vitamin  A  per  pound 


Butterfat 


Average  of  winter  samples 

Average  of  summer  samples... 
Mean  for  annual  output 


13, 164 
23.312 
19. 801 


Any  time  anyone  anywhere  states  that 
oleo  with  9.000  international  units  of  vi- 
tamin A  injected  into  it  contains  as  much 
or  more  vitamin  A  than  does  butter,  he 
is  not  stating  a  fact. 


Private  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPIIBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  September  i5,  i94i 

Mr,  ANQEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rto< 
MO,  1 4n«lucle  the  tuliuwini  «ddr«ii  toy 
John  tm\9^  ^lev^nn,  r^wiRliA  frm 
CMyU  mmMHnit  tw  AwnwkX  \H%y  ii\ito« 


Some  groups,  both  inalde  and  outaide  of 
the  OoTernment,  seem  to  believe  that  the 
natural  laws  of  economics  can  be  repealed 
like  man-made  laws,  and  one  would  almost 
think  that  they  are  trying  to  repeal  them. 
Acting  under  those  natural  laws  this  coun- 
try has  made  the  nearest  approach  to  Utopia 
ever  recorded  In  history.  In  the  face  of  this 
historic  fact  it  appears  somewhat  abstird  and 
futile  to  attempt  to  substitue  an  artificial 
economy  controlled  by  administrative  edict 
and  bureaucratic  regulations. 

THE  CAPrrALISnC   STSTRM 

This  system,  founded  on  the  profit  motive, 
has  made  the  United  States  of  America  the 
outstanding  Nation  of  the  world.  We  should 
not  "pussy-foot"  that  statement  but  pro- 
claim it  boldly  AS  a  thing  of  which  we  have  a 
right  to  be  proua.  That  system  produced  the 
Ehips,  the  tanlcs,  the  planes,  the  munitions, 
the  clothing,  the  foodstuffs  that  made  It  pos- 
sible to  outfit  11.000.000  men  and  women  and 
completely  equip  them  for  combat  duty  with- 
in a  period  of  4  years — an  accomplishment 
unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

Some  may  contend  that  the  war  capital 
was  supplied  by  the  Government.  Yes;  but 
whence  came  the  Government  funds?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  They  came  from  my 
earnings  and  yours  and  from  those  of  every 
other  taxpayer. 

Let  us  face  the  facts.  Private  enterprise 
and  the  capitalistic  system  have,  during  the 
past  150  years,  built  the  railroads;  cleared 
the  forests;  built  irrigation  systems;  cropped 
the  lands  mined  the  coal,  iron,  and  copper; 
launched  ships;  produced  petroleum;  erected 
the  factories  and  power  plants;  designed  and 
built  automobiles,  airplanes,  caterpillar  ma- 
chinery; constructed  highways;  developed  ex- 
plosives, guns,  electronics,  communication 
sj^tems;  but  above  all  they  have  produced 
officers  of  industry  that,  with  the  aid  of  free 
labor.  Knew  how  to  turn  their  inventive  and 
management  genius  to  the  business  of  win- 
ning a  war.  Patriotism  supplanted  profits 
and  induced  industry  to  carry  on  and  produce 
in  spite  of  many  grueling  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  well-intentioned  but  inexperi- 
enced and  overlapping  authoritative  Federal 
bureaus.  Business  has  accepted  this  regi- 
mentation as  a  thing  necessary  to  the  war 
effort  but  wUl  Justly  demand  a  respite  when 
peace  again  appears  on  the  horizon. 

The  capitalistic  system  and  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  have  made  the  winning  of  this 
war  possible.  That  same  capitalistic  system, 
with  the  stimulus  of  free  competition  in  co- 
operation with  free  labor  operating  under  the 
natural  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
will  make  it  possible  to  liquidate  the  unprece- 
dented debt  that  now  hangs,  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  over  this  Nation. 

Any  attempt  to  continue  the  artificial  ma- 
nipulation of  prices  and  the  harrowing  con- 
trol of  management  after  the  war  nece:s.ty 
therefor  has  passed,  can  only  result  in  infla- 
tion with  its  consequent  repudiation  of  val- 
ues and  its  unthinkable  social  effects.  Taxes 
must  be  reduced.  The  present  hazards  of 
conducting  business  efficiently  must  be  elim- 
inated. Surplus  earnings  must  be  allowed 
In  some  reasonable  degree  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion of  industry.  Risk  capital  must  fore- 
see reasonable  profits  or  it  will  not  be  fortii- 
coming  but  remain  nestled  among  Govern- 
ment aecurities.  If  private  enterprise  can- 
not take  the  helm,  the  national  Income  will 
•ink  to  sickening  levels  and  we  will  again  fiud 
ouraelvea  iu  a  alough  of  despond, 
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anununttlon  for  broadiklM  against  corpora- 
tions In  general,  and  honestly  acquired  wealth 
and  competence  In  pTrtlcular. 

Private  enterprise  la  the  only  system  that 
can  solve  unemployment.  But  to  do  so  It 
must  be  permitted  a  fair  field,  unshackled  by 
excess'.ve  taxes  and  meddlesome  regtilatlons, 
and  stimulated  by  a  stable  policy  of  fair 
dealing,  with  only  sufficient  Intelligent  con- 
trol to  insure  that  Its  operations  are  truly 
competitive.  Under  such  conditions  small 
businesses  will  spring  up  all  over  the  cotin- 
try;  a  portion  of  proflts  will  go  back  into 
the  businesses;  financing  by  private  sources 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day;  expansions  will 
follow;  new  plants  will  be  built;  and  unem- 
phjyinent  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  brief,  unhampered  private  enterprise 
operating  under  a  constructive  labor  policy, 
encouraged  by  a  reasonable  scale  of  rewards 
to  both  labor  and  management,  will  keep  this 
Nation  operating  with  a  high  degree  of  busi- 
ness stability,  balance  the  National  Budget, 
and  pay  off  an  unprecedented  national  debt. 

THX  Z2<GINZai  HOLDS  THX  STAGS 

The  engineer  will  play  a  most  important 
role  in  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  world  for 
peacetime  pursuits.  His  is  the  task  of  con- 
verting industry  to  produce  consumer  goods 
In  lieu  of  war  materiel  and  munitions.  He 
must  design  the  highways  and  airways,  the 
modern  stream-liners  of  rail  and  strato- 
sphere. Improved  radio,  television,  automo- 
biles and  trucks,  household  appliances,  ofBce 
equipment,  air -conditioned  housing,  modern 
buildings,  industrial  Instruments,  communi- 
cation systems,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  sub- 
ways. He  must  not  only  deslen.  but  he  must 
prepare  specifications,  execute  contracts,  and 
supervise  construction.  He  Just  about  oc- 
cupies the  center  of  the  stage  all  the  time. 

All  these — and  yet  he  Is  virtually  without 
honor  save  among  his  own  colleagues;  as 
witness  the  recent  National  Council  for  In- 
ternational Organization  at  San  Francisco. 
The  list  of  organizations  asked  to  send  rep- 
resentatives as  consultants  occupied  several 
typewritten  pages  and  Included  labor  unions, 
service  clubs.  Jewish.  Catholic,  and  Protestant 
groups.  Iaw3rer?.  guilds,  many  social  and  pro- 
fessionp-l  organizations,  but  not  one  repre- 
sentative of  either  a  national  or  local  engi- 
neering society.  And  why?  Because  the  en- 
gineer is  not  organized  Into  pressure  groups. 
He  devotes  time  to  civic  service  only  on 
special  request.  He  can  solve  technical 
problems  but  is  rarely  consulted  on  human 
problems.  Public  relations  for  him  are 
merely  word  sounds  without  an  urge  to  ac- 
tion. Politics  Is  almost  anathema  In  his 
thinking.  He  appears  to  prefer  being  left 
alone  In  his  own  technologic  world  without 
fanfare  or  encomiums. 

The  engineer  does  not  yet  fully  realize  that 
his  usefulness  to  humanity  would  be  enor- 
mously Increased  if  he  would  take  public 
relations  to  himself  as  a  problem  to  be  solved 
In  the  same  earnestneM  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  solution  of  a  technical  problem. 
The  engineer  is  no  dullard.  In  cultural 
matters  and  accomplishments,  he  will  easily 
march  abreast  of  those  in  other  vocations. 
He  can  and  must  broaden  his  social  horizon 
U  he  hopes  to  play  effectively  his  part  In 
setting  this  turbulent  world  back  on  an  even 
keel. 

He  should  take  an  Interested  part  In  civic 
affairs;  join  service  and  social  clubs,  cham- 
bers of  commerce:  serve  on  comnrittees; 
team  to  speak  effectively  In  public:  become 
interested  in  people  and  tolerant  of  their 
opinions.  He'll  soon  find  himself  on  impor- 
tant committeee,  on  boards  of  direction  In 
Industry  and  finance;  and  his  advice  and 
counsel  will  be  aoilcited  on  all  important 
matters. 

Private  enterprise  must  be  manned  and 
managed  by  men  of  integrity,  of  analytical 
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Critical  Need  for  Lan^am  Act  Fonds  in 
Vallejo,  1 3aiif. 


EXTENSION  Oir  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFC  RNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K  PRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Septev  ber  25,  1945 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Speaker,  Vallejo.  Calif 
most  conspicuous  war 
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briefly  the  plight  of 
the  county  of  Solano 
Members  will  find  timi; 
The  letter  is  as  folk  ws 

4cti:mber  21,  1945. 
Hon.  John  Taber, 
Hon.  Richard  B.  WtoglesIwohth, 

Hon.  EVEHETT  M.  DlXKSrf :, 

Members  of  House  A  ypropriatkyna 
Committee, 

Washingtok,  D.  C. 

Gkntlsmem:  I  am  add  easing  this  Identical 
memorandum  to  each  ot 
this  matter  over  with  only  Mr.  Dikksen)  con- 
cerning the  critical  sltuat  Ion  at  Vallejo.  Calif., 
which.  I  think,  requires  that  the  Federal 
Government  spt:nd  sone  money  for  some 
time  to  take  care  of  ch|ld-care  center,  hos- 
pital, recreation,  police 
protection  projects. 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  fkcts  as  to  Vallejo: 

According  to  the  offldal  census  of  1940, 
the  town  bad  a  populatic  n  of  20,072. 
time  the  Mare  Island  1  Tavy  Yard  had  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  namBer  of  employees 
It  has  now. 

When  I  visited  the  yatd  on  August  23,  It 
had  slightly   over   41,00}   employees. 
the  blygest  navy  yard  tp  the  world  and  Is 
largely  a  repair  yard. 

The  housing  projects 
of  the  greatly  Increased 
contains  a  larger  population  than  the  city 
prior  to  the  time  they  f^ere  built.  Most  of 
the  projects  are  outside 
of  the  city,  on  land  whlck  formerly  was  prac. 
tlcally  bare  land — grazing  and  grain  land. 

The  vast  proportion  cf  the  workers  have 
come  from  outside  C.\ltfcrnla.  many  of  them 
women.  The  wives  and  widows  of  men  from 
all  branches  of  the  servjce.  stationed  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  are  ei  iployed  In  the  yard. 
Women  have  been  urge<  to  work  and  have 
been  recruited  as  this  yai  d's  work  has  gradu* 
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ally  gone  upward,  it  being  the  largest  repair 
yard  that  services  our  battle-damaged  Navy 
craft  smaller  than  battleships.  There  has 
been  a  slight  tapering  off  of  the  work  load 
of  the  yard,  but  It  will  be  busy  for  a  long 
time  repairing  vessels  from  the  Pacific.  I 
doubt  if  the  pay  roll  will  fall  below  20.000 
for  several  years.  The  former  pay  roll  (be- 
fore December  7,  1941)  was  between  4.000  and 
6,000. 

As  to  the  child-care  centers:  The  need  for 
these  is  due  entirely  to  the  war  effort. 
Women  were  brought  in  to  work  and  urged 
to  work  to  increase  production  and  to  place 
their  children  in  the  child-care  centers.  This 
same  situation  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
work  load  keeps  up,  as  the  repairing  must 
be  done  before  the  vessels  to  be  repaired 
deteriorate  too  much.  Also,  critical  workers, 
such  as  nurses  and  teachers,  who  are  mar- 
ried, have  been  recruited  to  handle  health 
and  educational  problems.  Some  are  women 
with  children.  These  married  women  were 
obtained  because  single  women  were  unavail- 
able. 

Hospital :  A  large  hospital  was  built  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  handles  many  emer- 
gency cases.  It  is  so  large  that  the  city  of 
VsLlleJo — with  its  small  tax  base — simply  can- 
not maintain  it.  Many  of  the  cases  are 
emergency  cases  and  all  of  the  patients  are 
workers  in  the  yard.  Furthermore,  the  hos- 
pital is  outside  the  corporate  limits,  so  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  the  city  has  the  legal 
power  to  operate  such  a  hospital  outside  its 
corporate  boVindaries. 

Recreation :  The  need  for  recreation  Is  im- 
perative. With  the  tremendous  migrant 
population,  recreation  is  essential  to  pre- 
vent a  crime  wave  and  wholesale  Juvenile 
delinquency.  The  county  has  appropriated 
t51,98d  for  this,  but  the  amount  is  not 
enough  to  carry  on  a  program  of  adequate 
magnitude  to  handle  the  situation. 

Police  protection:  Additional  deputy  sher- 
iffs have  been  put  on,  but  the  cost  to  the 
covmty  Is  prohibitive.  The  situation  in  the 
city  of  Vallejo  Is  very  bad,  and  additional 
policemen  have  been  added  to  the  force.  All 
this  extra  need  for  police  protection  has  been 
caused  by  the  activity  of  the  Government 
In  connection  with  the  war  effort.  The  main 
county  JaU  has  been  enlarged  and  a  branch 
Jail  has  been  built  In  Vallejo.  All  that  Is 
being  asked  is  some  help  In  law  enforcement, 
the  need  for  which  has  been  entirely  created 
by  the  war  activities  at  the  yard. 

This  is  one  case  where  all  the  distortions 
from  the  normal  life  of  the  city  have  been 
caused  100  percent  by  the  war  effort.  It  Is 
a  typical  case  for  the  application  of  Lanham 
Act  funds.  The  distortions  will  not  be  cor- 
rected until  the  population  at  the  yard  is 
reduced  more  than  half.  This  will  not  occur 
Immediately,  as  the  yard  Is  the  inrgest  repair 
yard  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  Navy  vessels 
smaller  than  battleships,  and  these  will  be 
repaired  for  several  years.  This  rep.nlr  work 
is  directly  required  because  of  the  war.  as  all 
of  the  vessels  now  going  to  the  yard  are 
battle-damaged  craft. 

1  trust  you  can  give  VaUeJo  some  help  In 
lU  deq;)erate  plight.  I  understand  there  are 
funda  available,  but  the  PWA  had  an  In- 
formal agreement  with  the  committee  that 
when  the  war  was  over  no  more  money  would 
be  spent.  Certainly  the  war  Is  not  over  for 
Vallejo  as  long  as  this  big  force  Is  repairing 
battle-damaged  vessels  with  such  a  larga 
group  of  workmen  and  women.  When  It 
tapers  down  some,  the  city  and  the  county 
WIU  be  able  to  handle  the  situation. 

I  trust  you  wUl  listen  to  thu  plea,  which 
Is  based  on  facta  within  my  i}er8onal  knowl- 
edge. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lkxot  Johnson. 
Member  o/  Congrest, 
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Shall  It  Be  Military  Schools  or  Public 
SchooU? 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  JIEED 

OF    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  25.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  is  the  military  sending  out  tele- 
grams to  State  colleges  requesting  the 
names  of  the  faculty  members  who  are  in 
the  service,  the  degrees  held  by  them,  the 
places  where  they  received  their  degrees, 
and  the  learned  societies  of  which  they 
are  members?  The  military  gives  its  own 
reply,  which  is  "in  order  that  they  may 
be  properly  assigned  to  the  Army's  edu- 
cation program." 

Has  the  time  come  when  the  military 
plans  to  freeze  the  educated  men  now 
in  the  service  to  carry  out  a  military  pro- 
gram of  education? 

Those  who  have  denied  that  the  boys 
are  to  be  held  in  the  Army  as  the  policy 
of  the  administration  may  have  a  rude 
awakening  as  the  program  unfolds. 
Must  every  device  that  can  be  conjured 
up  to  delay  demobilization  be  used  to 
please  a  radical  element  who  fear  the 
completion  of  the  returning  soldiers? 

My  mail  from  overseas  from  boys  who 
wish  to  be  released  to  enter  college  indi- 
cates their  true  American  spirit.  Unless 
the  citizens  of  the  future,  those  who  have 
fought  and  bled  for  their  country,  are 
to  be  given  a  chance  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation, is  it  not  depriving  them  of  the 
right  which  they  have  earned? 

Can  they  be  deprived  of  this  opportu- 
nity without  gross  injustice  to  them? 
This  is  no  time  for  the  military  to  strip 
our  colleges  of  their  teaching  force  to 
be  used  in  setting  up  Army  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  in  competi- 
tion with  the  public-school  system  and 
the  private  schools. 

The  honest  thing  to  do  Is  to  demobilize 
the  men  who  have  served  18  months  or 
more  and  let  them  choose  their  school 
or  colleges.  Why  weaken  our  public- 
school  system  by  keeping  former  teachers 
in  the  military  service  when  these  teach- 
ers are  sorely  needed  In  the  educational 
In.stitutlons  which  they  left  to  serve  their 
country?  The  war  is  over,  the  men  have 
performed  a  heroic  service  for  their 
country  and  a  grateful  citizenry  ought  to 
see  tha^^he  men  get  a  square  deal — 
not  ft  New  Deal. 


bemobiliiation  of  Officers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAuro&NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  25,  1945 

Mr.    HAVENNEP     Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  17,  1945.  I  Introduced  H.  R. 
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4086,  which  provides  that  all  general  of- 
ficers in  the  Regfular  Army  who  have 
been  appointed  to  a  temporary  higher 
grade  shall  revert  to  their  permanent 
grade  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  that  every 
retired  officer  in  the  Regular  Army  re- 
called to  active  duty  after  December  7, 
1941,  and  appointed  to  a  higher  tempo- 
rary grade  above  the  grade  of  colonel, 
shall  be  relieved  from  active  duty  and 
revert  to  the  grade  previously  held  by 
him  on  the  retired  list. 

I  hope  that  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  which  my  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred, will  request  the  War  Department 
to  answer  a  list  of  questions  which  I 
have  prepared,  because  I  believe  the  in- 
formation requested  will  be  of  value  to 
the  committee  and  to  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  problem  of  de- 
mobilization of  the  Army,  and  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  the  considera- 
tion of  my  bill.  The  list  of  questions 
follows : 

1.  How  many  general  officers  were  there  on 
active  duty  in  the  Army  on  June  1.  1&45? 

2.  How  many  general  officers  are  there  on 
duty  as  of  this  date? 

3.  What,  If  any,  is  the  ratio  at  present  of 
general  officers  to  other  grade  officers? 

4.  List  the  number  of  general  officers  per 
theater,  including  the  United  States. 

5.  How  many  general  officers  are  on  duty  In 
any  status.  Including  temporary  duty,  in  the 
Pentagon  Building;  the  Army  Ground 
Forces? 

6.  List  the  number  per  section,  both  general 
and  special  staff.  In  the  War  Department. 

7.  What  plans  are  in  effect  for  the  de- 
mobillEation  of  surplus  general  officers? 

8.  List  the  number  of  Army  and  corps 
headquarters  in  the  United  States;  In  each 
of  the  theaters. 

9.  If  the  number  is  greater  In  the  EIX) 
than  on  VE-day,  what  Is  the  reason  for  this? 

10.  What  steps.  If  any,  have  been  taken  to 
deactivate  these  headquarters? 

11.  State  the  numt>er  of  Army  group  head- 
quarters in  each  theater. 

la.  State  the  number  of  independent 
group  headquarters  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  which  no  longer  have  their 
original  units  under  their  command. 

13.  State  the  number  of  field  grade  officers 
on  active  duty;  number  of  colonels,  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  majors:  number  per  thea- 
ter; number  In  the  United  SUtes;  in  Penta- 
gon Building:  in  AOF;  number  per  general 
and  Special  Staff  Section. 

14.  What  is  the  number  of  retired  officers 
on  active  duty  as  general  officers;  the  num- 
ber in  each  theater:  In  the  United  States:  In 
the  Pentagon  Building;  In  the  Army  Ground 
Forces. 

15.  What  plans  are  In  motion  to  return 
th«M  offlcers  to  inactive  status? 

16.  What  U  the  number  of  National  Guard 
oflhMn  who  hald  the  rank  of  general  officer 
from  Dacambar  7,  1941,  to  VJ-day? 

17.  What  Is  the  number  of  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  ofBoars  now  holding  rank  of 
general  officer? 

18.  What  Is  the  number  of  general  offl- 
cers contemplated  In  the  postwar  mUltary 
organisation,  1.  e^  ratio  of  general  officers 
to  other  officers? 

19.  What  is  the  number  of  three-,  four-, 
and  five-star  generals  contemplated  in  the 
postwar  military  organization? 


From  Coal  to  Kilowatts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1945 

Mr.   ANGELL.     Mr.    Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger: 
From   Coal   to   Kilowatts — Railroad   Elbc- 
trification  project  teb3ced  natural  de- 
VELOPMENT FOR  Fab  West  With   11   States 
AmxTED  If  Program  Adopted 

^By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
chapter  m 
In  the  light  of  the  considerations  advanced 
by  Bonneville's  technical  experts,  the  raU- 
road  electrification  project  seems  as  inevi- 
table as  the  dawn.  A  gambler  would  call  It 
a  natural.  There  is  sure  to  be  great  pressure 
for  it  from  western  Senators,  Congressmen, 
and  Just  plain  citizens,  now  that  Japan  has 
surrendered.  It  will  probably  have  more 
political  and  economic  support  than  any 
other  single  postwar  undertaking  in  the  West, 
especially  because  it  would  affect  11  States 
rather  than  1  particular  localized  area. 

What,  then,  are  the  objections  to  the 
idea — the  idea  which  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  J.  D.  Ross  discussed  at  Bonneville  so 
long  ago? 

Traditionally,  railroad  electrification  has 
required  three  conditions: 

1.  High  density  of  traffic. 

2.  Heavy  grades. 

3.  Twisting  right-of-way  with  sharp  curves. 
The  first  condition  is  the  most  important. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  far  west.  Deep  gorges  and  nar- 
row passes  restrict  the  transcontinentais  to 
single-track  operation  in  the  mountains. 
The  Southern  Pacific,  with  the  only  route 
north  and  south  along  the  Pacific  slope,  car- 
ries more  tonnage  than  any  other  line  on  the 
coast.  Yet  even  in  1943.  a  record  year,  the 
Southern  Pacific  hauled  less  than  half  the 
carloads  of  the  Cliesapeake  &  Ohio  or  the 
Pennsylvania.  Under  the  impact  of  the 
Pacific  war  the  Union  Pacific  is  shoving 
across  the  Continental  Divide  144  percent 
more  cargo  than  In  1941.  The  Milwaukee 
has  tripled  Its  previous  westward  tonnage. 
But  even  this  is  dwarfed  by  the  traffic  den- 
sity of  the  Pennsylvania,  which  operates  elec- 
trically over  a  New  York-Harrlsburg- Wash- 
ington triangle. 

DiettU  can  be  purchased  engine  at  a  tima 
A  railroad  can  modernise  with  Dleael 
equipment  a  piece  at  a  time.  At  the  close 
of  a  plush  year  it  can  buy  five  Diesel  engines 
and  retire  a  string  of  steam  locomotives  to 
the  scrap  heap.  Electrification  allows  no 
such  Judicious  procedure.  It  must  b«  done 
at  one  fell  swoop,  or  not  at  all.  The  Initial 
investment  Is  large,  often  ataggeriivg.  Nor 
has  an  electric  locomotive  the  mobility  of 
Its  Diesel  counterpart.  A  Diesel  is  restricted 
only  by  the  tracks.  It  may  go  wherever  rails 
are  laid.  The  electric  Is  limited  by  two  fac- 
tors— tracks  and  ^tres.  Once  the  pantograph 
cannot  touch  the  trolley  line,  the  biggest 
electric  locomotive  la  a  dead  elephant.  It 
cannot  swallow  a  peanut  or  move  a  kiddy  oar. 
And  what  about  the  equipment  now  In 
use?  The  Union  Pacific  recently  added  a 
fleet  of  huge  "4  8  8-4"  locomotives,  with  18 
drive  wheels  apiece,  for  service  on  heavy 
mountain  grades.  Bonneville  engineers  es- 
timate that  it  would  cost  $6,000,000  to  suing 
a  catenary   above  the   Union   Pacific   from 
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Portland  to  Huntington,  and  another  $5,000,- 
000  for  special  power  facilities.  Is  the  rail- 
road likely  to  undertake  this  Investment  when 
It  already  has  motive  power  particularly  de- 
signed for  service  in  the  Columbia  gorge  and 
over  the  Blue  Mountains?  What  would  the 
western  lines  do  with  their  expensive  Diesels 
and  steam  locomotives? 

For  the  past  5  years  such  railways  as  the 
Santa  Fe.  Great  Northern,  and  Denver  St  Rio 
Grande  have  been  Investing  heavily  In  Diesel 
equipment.  Few  railroad  men  claim  that  a 
Diesel  can  "perform"  on  the  line  like  an  elec- 
tric locomotive.  But  the  Diesel  Is  self-con- 
tained. All  It  needs  Is  fuel.  It  Is  not  de- 
pendent on  an  expensive  overhead  system  of 
trolley  wires,  substations,  and  transmission 
lines. 

Railroads  changed  greatly  in  past  decade 
Diesel  power  has  changed  the  railroads  In 
the  past  decade.  The  City  of  Portland,  the 
Zephyr,  and  other  colorful  streamliners  roll 
behind  Diesel  engines.  Once  steam  locomo- 
tives did  practically  all  the  switching.  As 
recently  as  1935  the  railroad  companies  of 
the  United  States  purchased  119  steam  en- 
gines and  3  Diesels  for  switching  purposes. 
In  1936  it  was  79  steams  and  45  Diesels. 
The  newcomer  was  growing  up.  By  1941  It 
was  4  steams  and  780  Diesels.  The  railroads 
found  that  Diesels  were  more  economical  of 
fuel,  required  less  maintenance,  gave  off  less 
smoke,  and  had  a  high  degree  of  availability. 
"In  this  connection."  declares  M.  P.  Taylor, 
assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  "It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  development  of  the  Diesel  has  in  a  way 
advanced  the  possibility  of  main-line  elec- 
trification, as  Dlesel-electrir  switching  and 
local  freight  units  can  be  used,  taking  over- 
head power  on  main  line  and  using  Diesel 
engines  in  yards  and  on  Industrial  tracks. 
This  eliminates  a  lot  of  expensive  wiring  over 
llttle-us'ed  trackage." 

Diesel  advocates  also  claim  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  electricity  are  unfair  in  their 
assertions.  In  discussing  the  comparisons  on 
the  Moffat  tunnel  division  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  the  Diesel  people  j)olnt  out  that 
a  Dle.<;el  engine  of  5  400  horsepower  was  lined 
up  against  an  electric  locomotive  of  6  000 
horsepower.  Diesel  exponents  contend  that 
such  comparisons  are  Invalid.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advocate*  of  electricity  claim  the 
comparison  merely  underscores  the  advan- 
tage of  at.  electric  enKtue.  which  In  a  length 
of  M  feet  can  concentrate  more  horsepower 
than  a  Diesel  196  feet  from  coupler  to  coupler 
J.  V.  B.  Duer,  assistant  to  the  vice  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Is  an  advocate 
of  main-line  electrification.  Yet  he  recently 
pointed  out  that  the  economies  of  electric 
opera rion  "Increase  with  heavy  trafllc  and 
decrease  with  light  traffic  " 

Diesel  enthusiasts  point  to  this  as  a  strong 
argument  against  electrification  In  the  wide 
open  spaces  of  the  far  West,  Lines  beyond 
the  Continental  Divide  have  never  carried 
as  much  tonnage  as  the  roads  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  In  December  of  1944  the  Penn- 
sylvania grossed  11,109,518,000  ton-miles; 
this  contrasted  with  7,681.619,000  ton -miles 
on  the  Union  Pacific,  which  hauls  more  cargo 
o\*er  its  Sherman  hill  ascent  of  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  than  any  other  route  acroos 
the  Rocky  Motintalos. 

Traffic  has  vital  role  in  rail  project 
The  high  density  of  traffic  requirement, 
generally  stipulated  when  a  railroad  is  elec- 
trified, does  not  exist  on  the  wilderness  lines 
that  thread  through  the  far  West.  In  addi- 
tion, even  Bonneville's  electrical  engineers 
concede  that  General  Motors  has  done  an 
outstanding  Job  in  the  production  of  Diesel 
locomotives.  These  giants  of  the  rail  have 
been    standardized,    modemiaed.    and    im- 


proved.    Few  large  railroads  in  America  are 


without  at  least  a  pair 


Diesels  for  main -line  operation 


n  four  units.    This 
alls,  the  locomotive 


Most  Diesels  perform 
means  that  if  one  unit 
can  still  reach  the  neareajt  division  point  with 
Its  train.  A  power  failur  t.  on  the  other  hand, 
means  that  an  electric 
like  a  whale  out  of  water.  However,  Tom 
Martin,  of  Bonneville,  cl  es  chapter  and  verse 
to  show  that  the  Great  :  lorthern's  electrified 
Cascade  Tunnel  division 
of  service  for  more  thap  half  an  hour  due 
to  a  power  break. 

Some  of  the  advanta^s  of  the  Diesel  en- 
gir.e  are  conceded  by 
points  out  that  total  dperatlng  failures  in 
Diesels  are  few.  althouj  h  maintenance  cost 
Is  high.  But  he  maint  »ins  that  the  prob- 
lem of  fuel  cannot  be  shi  ugged  off. 
sole  exception  of  the  No  -them  Pacific,  which 
flanks  a  vein  of  bltumli  ous  coal,  every  rail- 
road in  the  far  West 
steam  locomotives  wltfc 
use  oil  for  fuel.  too. 
none  other,  Martin  is  iertaln  that  western 
railroads  will  be  electriied.  "Each  drop  of 
oil  biirned  in  a  Diesel  e  igine  or  steam  loco- 
motive is  gone  forever,"  1  le  claims, 
off  into  the  atmosphen 
other  hand,  not  a  singl ;  ounce  of  any  Irre- 
placeable resource  Is  lo  it  In  the  generation 
of  water  power  at  Bonneville,  Boulder  or 
Grand  Coulee  dams.  Tlie  water  merely  flows 
on  to  the  sea,  as  It  has  d  one  for  centuries," 
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For   this   reason,   if 


"It  passes 
as  smoke.     On  the 


Martin  aaj/a  steep  gradts 
Martin    also   maintali  iS 
factors  that  make  rallrqd 
advisable    are    present 
Wesr.     These    are    steep 
twisting  curves.    In  Swl 
lofty  mountains,  all  rai 
The    Pacific    Northwest 
similar   conditions. 

"Railroads     in     the 
points  out  Ivan  Bloch 
Ing   chief,   "must 
They     must     negotiate 
ranges,  via  routes  that 
nels.  and  require  frequei 
obtain  the  most  efScieii 
motives.     Generally  s; 
must  be  restricted  to  3,i 
not  only  from  the  s 
up  the  lon(<  and  difflcul ; 
of  the  difficulties  of 
heavier   trains,   where 
sole  means  of  con 
descent." 

Electric  locomotives 
At   the  end   of  curves 
and  picks  up  speed 
other  engine.    It  can 
tons.      It   goes   into 
grades— a   process 
braking,"  which  puts 
trolley  wire.     This  ell 
llance  on  air  brakes  go 
gerous   mountain    grade^ 
of  the  electric  locomoti 
announcement  from  Dr 
there   Is   scarcely   any 
superiority  when 
aspect  of  engineering 
performance." 

Power  held  economickl 
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throughout   the   far 
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mately,  railroad 
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tlon  In  the  Cascades  a 
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Include  many  tun- 
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fact    that,    ultl- 
electrlllcatlon  will  pay  for 
ye^rs  of  electric  opera- 
Rockies,  the  Mll- 
2,400.000     over     its 
At  a  rate  of  5 
the   water  power  of 
cheapest  fuel  yet  avall- 
the  price  of  oil  has 
of  hydroelectricity 
•car  process  con- 


tinue, and  the  cost  of  Installing  catenary 
wires  will  be  retired  In  5  or  6  years.  From 
the  conservation  perspective,  trains  are  vir- 
tually the  only  vehicles  which  can  be  con- 
nected with  central -station  soiorces  of  energy. 
Airplanes,  ships,  automobiles,  trucks — none 
can  feasibly  be  linked  with  the  foaming  riv- 
ers of  the  West.  Under  present  technologi- 
cal conditions,  they  must  continue  to  burn 
an  exhaustible  fuel— oil.  But  it  is  possible  to 
tie  the  seven  transcontinental  railroads 
which  serve  the  sundown  side  of  the  Nation 
with  "an  oil  that  will  never  run  dry,  a  coal 
mine  that  will  never  thin  out." 

Engineers  envision  all  trains  hauled 
electrically 

In  a  world  In  which  resources  rather  than 
dollar  balances  may  be  the  measurement  of 
power  and  sovereignty.  Bonneville  en- 
gineers and  economists  feel  certain  that 
eventually  every  train  In  the  West  will  roll 
blithely  along  behind  an  electric  locomotive. 

"The  Bonneville  Administration."  declares 
Dr.  Raver,  "hopes  to  assist  In  the  standard- 
ization of  systems  and  equipment  so  as  to 
provide  the  greatest  availability  of  engines 
on  all  electrified  roads.  In  this  effort  It  hopes 
to  Join  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
TVA.  manufacturers  of  equipment,  and  the 
railroads  themselves.  The  problems  of  elec- 
trification are  not  Insurmountable.  Their 
solution  requires  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Government,  the  railroads,  and  equipment 
manufacturers  to  'talk  turkey.*  to  exchange 
Ideas  freely,  and  to  arrive  at  some  specific 
conclusions. 

"The  Bonneville  Administration  Is  fast 
reaching  the  point  where  it  will  want  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  directly  with  top  American 
railroad  executives.  We  have  wanted  first 
to  appraise  all  the  aspects  of  this  compli- 
cated problem  to  ascertain  that  our  approach 
to  other  Government  agencies,  to  the  rail- 
roads and  to  the  manufacturers  of  equip- 
ment be  rational  and  on  a  businesslike 
basis." 

Program  covers  more  ground  than  other 
projects 

Bonneville  engineers  and  economists  have 
broken  down  the  seven  western  lines  by  divi- 
sions. In  proposing  the  eventual  electrifica- 
tion of  all  railroads  that  cross  the  Continen- 
tal Divide,  These  are  the  sections  flrtt 
studied  and  examined: 

Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific:  Milea 

Othello.  Wash.,  to  Tacoma '  217 

Harlowton.  Mont.,  to  Avery.  Idaho...  >437 

Avery.  Idaho,  to  Othello.  Wash 226 

Great  Northern: 

Skykomish.  Wash.,  to  Seattle 86 

Wenatchee.  Wasli..  to  Skykomish « 72 

Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Wenatchee 180 

Havre.  Mont.,  to  Spokane 627 

Spokane.   Portland   &   Seattle    (G,   N- 

N.  P.) :  Portland  to  Spokane 860 

Santa  Fe: 

La  Junta,  Colo.,  to  Winslow.  Ariz 635 

Daggett.  Calif.,  to  Riverside  Junction.  100 

Winslow.  Ariz.,  to  Daggett.  Calif 453 

Daggett.  Calif.,  to  Baiersfleld.  Calif..  150 

Union  Pacific: 

Cheyenne.  Wyo..  to  Salt  Lake  City 520 

Huntington.  Oreg..  to  Portland 390 

Granger,  Wyo.,  to  Huntington 660 

Northern  Pacific: 

Tacoma  to  Pasco 250 

Pasco  to  Missoula.  Mont 400 

N.  P.-U.  P.-G,  N.:  Portland  to  Seattle.I  183 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande:  Denver.  Colo.,  to 

Salt  Lake  City 607 

Southern  Pacific; 

Davis,  Calif.,  to  Sparks.  Nev 241 

Davis,  Calif.,  to  Portland 696 

Ogden,  Utah,  to  Sparks,  Nev _  466 

Tucumcarl.  N,  Mex..  to  Los  Angeles..  1, 150 

'Division  already  electrified. 
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No  rallroRd  electrtfhatlon  program  a  frac- 
tion of  this  magnitude  has  ever  bafore  been 
proposed.  The  Pennsylvania  Is  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  electric  system  ever 
built,  yet  it  would  be  eclipsed  many  times 
by  this  vast  network  of  electrified  lines,  ex- 
tending across  the  Nation's  loftiest  mountain 
battlements.  The  electric  railways  of  Swit- 
zerland climb  high  passes  and  pierce  the  Alps 
through  the  Slmplon  and  St.  Gothard  tun- 
nels. Yet  they  total  only  1300  miles,  as  com- 
pared with  the  prodigious  8.000-mile  system 
visloned  by  Martin  and  his  associates. 

Win  the  project  be  undertaken?  Many 
factors  are  Involved.  Men  need  work.  There 
will  be  an  immense  surplus  of  Bonneville 
and  Grand  Coulee  power  when  the  aluminum 
plants  taper  off.  The  Nation  must  conserve 
its  oil  supplies.  The  200.000.000  gallons, 
which  could  be  saved  annually  on  western 
railroads  If  catenary  wires  were  strung  over- 
head, might  propel  dreadnaughts  and  lift 
bombers  on  some  future  day  "when  Heaven 
was  falling  and  earth's  defenders  fled." 

But  the  venture  is  costly,  and  what  share 
will  the  Government  be  able  to  carry?  This 
may  be  the  critical  question.  If  Federal 
financing  can  undertake  the  substations  and 
other  facilities  required  to  bring  the  energy 
directly  to  the  trolley  wire,  then  the  last 
steam  engine  may  whistle  on  the  Paciflc 
seaboard  before  many  more  years  have 
passed.  Should  the  Government  do  this  as 
a  measure  of  participation  in  a  project  which 
would  substitute  the  eternal  flow  of  falling 
water  as  a  railroad  fuel  in  place  of  the  coun- 
try's limited  reserves  of  petroleum?  This  Is 
the  advocacy  of  Bonneville  engineers,  al- 
though some  private  power  company  authori- 
ties believe  it  would  be  a  subsidy  and  un- 
sound  economically. 

Executives  view  proposal  with  approval 

The  satisfactory  p)erformance  of  the  big 
diesels  constructed  by  General  Motors  also 
clouds  the  answer  to  these  questions,  Ben 
'  Wagner,  an  engineer  on  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  on  the  2.2  grade  out  of  Helper.  Utah, 
patted  four-unit  Diesel  No.  540  affectionately. 

"I've  never  pulled  the  throttle  on  a  bet- 
ter locomotive  than  this  one."  he  said. 

Many  railroad  executives  In  the  far  West 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  (^ration  of  diesel 
engines  on  the  stiffest  mountain  grades, 
TheM  men  will  be  reluctant  to  discard  such 
outstanding  equipment  for  enflnes  which  re- 
quire expensive  Uolley  Inslallntlon  before 
they  can  move  half  an  Inch,  Nor  can  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Union  Paclttc  with  lt« 
proud,  snorting  "Big  Boy"  locomotives  be 
overlooked.  Fullbacks  which  score  touch- 
downa  are  seldom  put  on  the  bench.  Rail- 
road men  do  not  dispute  the  superiority  of 
electric  locomotives.  But  always  they  eye 
skeptically  the  initial  cost  of  installing  wires 
and  aubttatlons. 

Yet  there  still  exists  the  question  of  fuel 
constmiptlon,  Diesels  and  steams  bum  oil. 
The  electrics  would  not  draw  on  America's 
precarious  petroleum  supply. 

And  so  the  controversy  Is  Joined,  With 
Japan  finally  laid  low,  the  question  will  con- 
front Senate  ommittees  and  boards  of  direc- 
tors before  many  more  barrels  of  bunker  C 
have  been  reduced  to  smoke.  In  the  mean- 
while, trains  clatter  down  from  the  high  sum- 
mits and  the  sonorous  roar  of  the  locomotive 
whistle  fills  granite  gorges.  Across  innum- 
erable trestles  the  proud  steams  and  lordly 
diesels  roll,  and  below  the  decks  of  the 
bridges  the  white  water  of  the  mountain 
rivers  foams  and  surges. 

These  flecked  reaches  In  which  trout  lurk 
and  salmon  spawn  may  yet  revolutionize 
transportation  west  of  the  Continental  Dl- 
Tlde.  Where  the  rivers  rush  around  the  piers 
of  railroad  bridges,  the  glacial  water  lifts  in 
snapping  arcs — like  the  loops  of  a  thousand 
question  marks. 


Elliott  Rooseveh 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

OF   MISSOtTKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  25, 1945 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  by  Col.  Charles 
L.  Woods,  editor,  Rolla  Herald.  RoUa. 
Mo.,  of  September  20,  1945: 

KDrrORIAL  C9fIMXMT 

(By  Charles  L,  Woods) 

The  investigation  by  Cojigress  of  the  pri- 
vate business  transaction^  of  Elliott  Roose- 
velt is  unlawful,  high-handed,  and  is  not 
being  done  for  any  good  purpose.  Since  when 
has  Congress  become  the  agency  to  investigate 
bad  loans  by  one  citizen  to  another?  If  I 
were  Elliott  I  would  tell  Congress  to  go  to 

h and  to  let  my  private  business  alone. 

I  might  go  Eo  far  as  to  tell  the  snooping  Con- 
gressmen, that  I  had  borrowed  $200,000  from 
John  Hartford  to  promote  what  seemed  to  be 
a  good  enterprise  in  Texas,  the  proposition 
looked  good,  Hartford  made  me  the  loan.  Like 
thoasands  of  other  loans  and  investments 
in  oil  stocks  and  other  businesses  failed  and 
money  lost,  so  the  Texas  enterprise  proved  a 
failure  and  money  lost — Mr.  John  Hartford 
was  settled  with  and  the  Incident  closed. 
Now,  Mr.  Congress,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  It?  You  are  not  a  trial  court,  you  can- 
not take  Judgment  against  me:  I  have  vio- 
lated no  law  against  the  Government:  the 
business  transaction  was  wholly  between 
John  Hartford  and  myself.  If  Hartford  has 
any  grievances  the  courts  are  open — not  any 
snooping  Congress. 

But  that  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Investi- 
gation. The  real  purpose  Is  to  try  to  make  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  a  reckless  son,  In  hopes  of  impugning 
something  against  his  high,  his  untarnished 
name. 

As  Walter  Wlnchell  says:  President  Roose- 
velt Is  lying  In  his  grave  and  his  traducers 
are  still  lying,  lying,  and  lying. 

The  people  are  not  fooled. 


National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

OF  CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  act  of  Congress  and  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  the  week  of 
October  7  to  13  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  observance  of  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

The  joint  resolution  making  provision 
for  this  observance  of  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  the  author  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
earnest  sponsorship  of  two  organiza- 
tions— the  American  Federation  of  the 


Physically  Handicapped  and  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  And  to  Mr. 
Paul  Strachan  and  Miss  Mildred  Scott, 
of  the  first  organization  and  Mr.  Millard 
Rice  of  the  second  organization  should 
go  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  the  challenging  procla- 
mation issued  by  President  Truman  call- 
ing upon  public  ofBcials  and  community 
leaders  throughout  the  country  to  ar- 
range for  proper  observances  of  this 
week; 

National  Employ  the  Phtsicallt 
Hanmcappeo  Week.  1945 

by  the  psesment  of  the  ttxtted  states  of 
ambuca,  a  peoclamattom 

Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  de- 
termined to  foster  an  environment  in  which 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  have  be- 
come physically  handicapped  can  continue 
to  make  their  rightful  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  world  and  can  continue  to  enjoy 
the  opportimltels  and  rewards  of  that  work; 
and 

Whereas  Public  Resolution  No.  176,  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  approved  August  11, 
1945.  provides  in  part: 

"That  hereafter  the  first  week  in  October 
of  each  year  shall  be  designated  as  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
During  said  week,  appropriate  ceremonies 
are  to  be  held  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
purpose  of  which  wUl  be  to  enlist  pubUc  sup- 
port for  and  interest  in  the  employment  of 
otherwise  qualified  but  physically  handi- 
capped workers": 

Now.  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  of  October  7-13. 
1945.  as  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week.  I  ask  the  Governors  of 
States,  mayors  of  cities,  heads  of  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  other  pub- 
lic officials,  as  well  as  leaders  In  Industry, 
education,  religion,  and  every  othec  aspect 
of  our  common  life,  during  this  week  and  at 
all  other  suitable  times,  to  exercise  every 
appropriate  effort  to  enlist  public  s\ipport  of 
a  su.xtalned  program  for  the  employment  and 
development  of  the  ablUUes  and  oapacltle* 
of  those  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

In  wlUiess  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afflxed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  thU  3lst 
day  of  September.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1948.  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 
entieth. 

Harbt  8,  TarMAK. 
By  the  President : 

DTAIf  ACRSSON, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


Free  Enterprise? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  25,  1945 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
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from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Tues- 
day. September  18.  1945: 

CONCUSS'  CHANCX  TO  MAKX  rKTZ  EMTEKPKISE  OT 
ALCOA 

Congress  haa  prided  Itself  on  being  a  cham- 
pion of  free  enterprise.  Ita  conservative 
Members  most  of  all. 

Now  they  have  a  chance  to  back  up  their 
words. 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  calls  on  the 
Nation's  legislators  to  help  private  Indiuitry 
In  reconversion  by  breaking  up  the  Alumi- 
num Trust.  1.  e..  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, nicknamed  Alcoa. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  who  have 
been  thundering  about  the  periLs  of  social- 
ism in  Eng'and  can  now  end  the  biggest 
socialistic  institution  In  the  United  States 
of  America. 

For  Alcoa  Is  what  President  Roosevelt 
called  private  socialism.  It  differs  from  Har- 
old Laskl  socialism  only  in  that  Laski  means 
socialism  controlled  by  all  of  the  people,  and 
Alcoa  is  socialism  controlled  by  a  very  few 
of  the  people. 

We  hope  Congress  will  follow  Attorney 
General  Clark's  lead  and  restore  free  enter- 
prise in  the  alumlniom  industry. 

The  Nation's  courts  should  have  done  the 
J~*>  long  ago.  They  failed.  They  failed  be- 
cause the  Mellon  interests,  controlled  Judges 
as  well  as  Cabinet  ministers  and  Presidents. 

The  Mellon  Aluminum  Trust  was  born  back 
In  1888.  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  only  $20,000. 
It  used  the  familiar  tactics  of  monopoly — 
Government  favor,  plus  a  combination  of 
either  crushing  competitors,  buying  them  out, 
or  bleeding  them  to  death  with  litigation. 

An  example  of  the  control  the  Mellons 
exercised  concerned  a  previous  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  Harlan  P.  Stone, 
now  Chief  Justice  ol  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 
Stone  back  In  1926  moved  to  challenge  the 
Aluminum  Trust  as  a  monopoly. 

Coolidge  was  President  then  and  Andrew 
Mellon  himself  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Whereupon  Stone  was  kicked  upstairs 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Coiirt  by 
Coolidge  to  rid  himself  of  a  too  nosy  Attorney 
General. 

That,  of  course,  wont  happen  to  Tom 
Clark. 

But  Clark  calls  on  Congress,  because  he 
knows  that  If  anything  Is  to  be  done  quickly 
to  restore  competition  In  aluminum  and 
force  down  the  high  prices  kept  up  by 
monopoly  if  anything  is  to  be  done  In  time 
to  help  reconversion.  Congress  must  do  it. 

Clark  knows  that  litigation  over  the  Alu- 
minum Trust  has  been  in  the  courts  since 
1910.  In  191»  It  was  found  a  monopoly;  a 
court  order  was  entered  forbidding  it  to  con- 
tinue monopolistic  practices.  The  trust  Ig- 
nored the  order,  and  nothing  happened. 

Nothing,  except  the  Aluminum  Trust  got 
bigger  and,  richer,  and  aluminum  prices  went 
higher. 

Only  last  March,  as  Clark  recalls,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Covirt  of  Appeals  fo\md 
Alcoa  to  be  a  monopoly  but  made  no  move 
for  dissolution,  possibly  because  of  the  war 
emergency.  But  that  particular  litigation 
had  dragged  on  more  than  7  years. 

So.  clearly,  action  Is  up  to  Congress. 

It  should  not  need  any  prodding. 

This  is  the  opportunity  which  Republican 
and  Democrat  champions  of  private  enter- 
prise have  been  waiting  for. 

This  Is  their  chance  to  liberate  a  "con- 
quered industry." 

It  is  their  chance  to  make  one  of  our 
greatest  American  industries  truly  enter- 
prising and  truly  free. 


The  Coii|:ressiotial  Front 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxiNC  IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  'RESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  Septem\>er  25.  1945 


eniarks. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr 
leave  to  extend  my  r 
recent  edition  of  the 
which  is  issued  from  mj 
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I  include  a 
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oflBce  each  week: 
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(By   Congressman 
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THI    LTGTON     Or 

Just  as  society  genera 
Individuals  who  fall  to 
rules  laid  down  by  societ 
public  health,  safety,  anc 
must  therefore  be 
prisonment.  so  the  Army 
very  law  of  averages,  gets 
sons  who  fail  to  adhere  to 
rules  laid  down  for  the 
Ices  and  who  must, 
be  fined  or  Imprisoned, 
this  group  as  the  legion 
cau.se  they  have  failed  fo: 
other   to   adjust 
naval  discipline  and  have 
the  rules.    In  times  of 
Na\-y  can  well  afford  to 
leniency  concerning 
rules,  but  In  time  of  war 
ter.    The  very  size  of  the 
organization  requires 
a  matter  of  teamwork 
nated  effort  of  all.    If  it 
point,  not  only  Is  victory 
but  there  Is  Involved  th( 
well.     During  the  war 
been  no  disposition  to 
cedure  whereby  violators 
ar     charged  with  offense^ 
martial,  and  then  sen 
Now  that  the  war  is  over 
commands  attention 
welfare  of  thousands  of 
who  were  court  martialei  I 
prison  or  to  disciplinary 
volves  the  hearts  and 
fathers  back  home  who 
the  odium  and  stigma 
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From  time  to  time 
itiated  to  investigate  the 
cedure  of  the  Army  and 
endeavor  In  this  directlo<i 
the  Cleveland  Bar 
gatlons  have  been  made, 
listed  men  in   the  Army 
receive  proper  attention 
some  offense.    It  Is  said 
"forgotten  men."     It  Is 
cases  penalties  have  beei, 
minor  violations.     It  is 
naartial  code  virtually 
naval  oflBcers  the  Judge 
It  is  said  that  the  accus^ 
aid  and  advice  upon  counsel 
amateurish,  and  untrainiid 
too  often  proper  allowan:e 
physical  or  mental  defecis 
enlisted  men  prior  to 
tlon.     It  is  said  that  th« 
the  youngsters  in  service 
and  that  proper  allowance 
the  case  of  first  offenders 
terest  Is  gradually  develo|)ing 
and  action  is  on  the  way 


M.    DIRKSEN, 
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1  rniSCIPLINED 

has  Its  antisocial 
the  laws  and 
In  the  interest  of 
good  morals,  and 
by  fine  or  Im- 
and  Navy,  by  the 
their  quota  of  per- 
discipline  or  to  the 
conduct  of  the  serv- 
In  like  manner 
3ne  might  refer  to 
undisciplined  tie- 
one  reason  or  an- 
es   to   military   or 
failed  to  abide  by 
the  Army  and 
err  on  the  side  of 
tho^e  who  violate   the 
is  a  different  mat- 
military  and  naval 
discipline.     'Victory  is 
r'olving  the  coordi- 
)reak5  down  at  any 
placed  in  Jeopardy 
lives  of  others  as 
therefore,  there  has 
qv  arrel  with  the  pro- 
3f  the  military  code 
tried  by  a  court 
tenfced  If  found  guilty, 
lowever,  the  matter 
only  is  the  future 
j|oung  men  Involved 
and  sentenced  to 
jarracks,  but  it  In- 
f  eel  ngs  of  mothers  and 
nust  quietly  suffer 
goes  with  it. 
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have  been  in- 
whole  Judicial  pro- 
Navy.    Most  recent 
is  a  resolution  by 
ion.     Many  alle- 
It  is  said  that  en- 
and  Navy  do  not 
when  charged  with 
they  become  the 
said  that  In  many 
unduly  severe  for 
4aid  that  the  court 
the  military  or 
,  and  prosecutor, 
must  depend  for 
who  are  Inept. 
It  is  said  that 
is  not  made  for 
which  existed  in 
enlistment  or  induc- 
clvilian  record  of 
Is  not  considered 
Is  not  made  in 
In  any  event,  In- 
In  the  matter 
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Jury. 


IMPORTANC*   or  THIS    MATf^B 

The  annual  report  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Navy  Department  Indicates 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  June 
30.  1945.  27.861  general  courts  martial  were 
reviewed  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General.  In 
addition  there  were  92.236  summary  courU 
martial  and  123.476  deck  courts  Involving 
minor  offenses.  Here,  then.  Is  a  total  of 
more  than  243.000  courts  martial  of  all  kinds 
In  a  single  year  in  the  Navy.  In  the  case  of 
general  courts  martial,  sentences  can  be  ex- 
tremely severe  and  can  Include  long  Impris- 
onment together  with  dishonorable  dis- 
charge from  the  service.  That  means  that 
many  young  men  In  the  service  who  finally 
achieve  freedom  will  go  forth  into  civil  life 
with  a  black  stain  on  the  record  that  Is  In- 
erasible  unless  some  action  Is  taken. 

A  BOUQUET  FOR  ABMT  AND  NAVY 

Let  It  be  said  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  grown  quite  mindful  of  the  problem 
which  Is  Involved  and  have  already  taken 
alBnnatlve  steps  which  look  toward  remedial 
action.  Secretary  Stimson  has  appointed 
former  Senator  and  later  Circuit  Judge  Min- 
ton  of  Indiana  as  chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  investigate  military  court-martial 
procedure  and  also  review  the  35.000  convic- 
tions under  which  men  who  were  serving  In 
the  armed  services  are  now  In  prison  or  In 
disciplinary  barracks.  Long  ago  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Porrestal,  while  serving  as  Under 
Secretary,  became  cognizant  of  this  problem 
and  enlisted  the  services  of  a  prominent  New 
York  attorney  in  reviewing  the  matter.  That 
work  is  also  definitely  under  way  and  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  a  report  may  be 
forthcoming  on  this  whole  problem  In  the 
near  future. 


Speech  Delivered  by  Congressman  Lane  in 
Lynn,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  part  of  my  re- 
marks delivered  at  the  exercises  of  the 
unveiling  and  dedication  of  the  plaque 
and  honor  roll  for  service  men  and 
women  of  World  War  H  at  the  Highland 
School  grounds,  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  Sun- 
day. September  23.  1945.  This  honor 
roll  contained  the  names  of  over  800 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Highland 
area  of  the  city  of  Lynn  that  attended 
the  school  in  their  younger  days  and 
have  served  in  every  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice during  this  war. 

Example  Is  the  greatest  of  teachers. 

Today,  we  stand  before  it,  proud  of  its 
achievements,  yet  humbled  by  Its  sacrifices. 

E.^ch  star  of  gold,  or  blue,  represents  a 
young  man  or  woman  from  the  highlands 
who  put  aside  every  comfort  and  every  de- 
sire to  go  Into  the  dark  night  of  fear  and 
pain  and  nameless  anguish,  so  that  we  at 
home  might  be  secure. 

The  father  in  service  did  not  do  this  for 
his  children  alone,  the  sons  and  daughters  in 
uniform  were  not  thinking  of  their  parents 
only  as  they  went  forth  to  meet  the  enemy. 
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Great  qualities  of  mind  and  character,  under 
tlie  spur  of  necessity,  cr.me  into  being.  Sel- 
fishness gave  way  to  a  comooon  energy.  These 
boys  and  girls  grew  up  overnight  to  a  re- 
allzatioa  of  something  Oner  and  more  dur- 
able than  the  lonellneiis  of  self.  They  had 
discovered  the  nourishment  from  which  we 
draw  our  cnmmon  life.  They  knew  that  all 
cf  us.  friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  alike, 
were  members  of  a  higher  loyalty — thtt  of 
the  wide  and  all-embracing  American  family 
that  we  call  these  United  States. 

As  affection  and  xrlflce  strengthen  the 
ties  of  private  family  life,  so  too.  these  virtues 
anunated  the  men  and  women  from  the 
highlands  as  they  went  out  to  defend  our 
naiioual  life. 

Some  served  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
family  duty,  and  now  tbey  r«st  far  from  the 
homeland.  In  bbe  free  and  sunlit  peace  of 
this  autumn  Sunday,  remembering  their  de- 
votion, we  feel  the  spell  of  reverence  steal 
over  us.  It  reaches  through  the  common- 
place habits  of  our  lives  to  awaken  the  souls 
in  all  of  us.  These  men  and  women  who 
sleep  in  foreign  lands  were  Americans,  even 
as  we  might  be.  living  and  dying  for  their 
belief  in  the  great  unfolding  promise  of  hu- 
man brotherhood  that  is  America.  Before 
their  tr  -lament  we  renew  o  u:  own  faith. 

We  honor  them  with  a  star,  symbol  of 
truth,  a  clean  eternal  guide  for  those  who 
are  confused,  an  Inspiration  for  those  who 
are  oppressed.  These  stars  we  must  follow 
as  we  go  forward  with  courage  arul  with 
conscience,  extending  the  mental  and  the 
spiritual  frontiers  of  our  country  through 
the  wilderness  of  Intolerance  and  greed  and 
economic  uncertainty  which  faces  us. 

Those  who  have  died  In  the  service  of  our 
American  family  must  ever  remind  us  of 
this.  Those  who  come  back,  in  word  and 
deed,  will  bring  Into  otir  lives  an  awareness 
of  the  realistic  world  which  we  must  be 
prepared  to  lead. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  Job  has  been  done 

by  those  who  served  so  well.    The  rest  is  our 

responsibility.      Not    for    a    President    or    a 

•  Congress,  or  labor  or  Industry,  but  for  every 

American  citizen,  all  working  together. 

We  have  faith  In  our  future.  In  spite  of 
carelessness  and  complacency,  that  faith  has 
the  vitality  to  bring  us  through  any  crisis 
that  may  challenge  us.  It  Is  a  faith  which 
raises  the  dignity  of  the  Individual  and 
promotes  the  cooperation  by  all.  It  Is  the 
nearest  approach  to  God's  will  on  earth. 
We  have  found  the  right  road  and  we  intend 
to  go  forward  on  it.  In  the  brief  instant  of 
time  that  we  caU  life,  we  intend  to  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  further  the  upward 
pilgrimage  of  man. 

This  Is  the  faith  that  makes  America. 

In  dedicating  this  memorial,  we  dedicate 
a  shrine  to  all  that  we  hold  best  and  dear 
in  those  we  knew.  They  are  no  strangers, 
these  boys  and  girls  of  the  Highlands.  They 
played  In  these  streets;  they  brought  milk 
and  groceries  to  the  door;  they  filled  homes 
with  the  lifting  grace  of  laught^-;  they  were 
eager  for  life. 

Then  these  children  went  out  to  save  us. 

What  happened  to  them  we  should  never 
really  know 

They  are  coming  back,  most  of  them  are 
coming  back  as  mature  men  and  women,  in 
their  twenties.  They  have  been  many  places 
and  they  have  seen  many  things.  In  the 
light  of  the  stern  knowledge  that  has  come 
to  them,  they  will  examine  us  and  our  ways 
to  see  if  we  are  truly  measuring  up  to  the 
service  and  the  sacrifice  that  was  theirs. 

We  shall  have  to  catch  up  with  them  to 
be  worthy  of  America  in  the  making. 

This  day  we  are  consecrating  ourselves  to 
that  task. 

By  honoring  the  boys  and  girla  of  the 
Highlands  who  served  us  we  are.  at  the  same 


time,  setting  higher  standards  of  conduct  for 
ourselves.  Through  them,  we  shall  become 
better  Americans. 

With  them  wc  shall  move  on  into  as  great 
a  future  as  man  ever  dared  to  dream  of  to 
work  for  aZKi  to  win. 


FniidameBtal  Progress  in  Race  Relatxoas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALlrOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Sepiember  25.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaiker,  in  the  Reader's  Digest  for  Sep- 
tember 1S45  there  appeared  an  article 
condensed  from  the  Survey  Graphic  by 
Roger  William  Riis  and  Webb  Waldron 
entitled  "When  Black  and  White  Work 
Together.-  This  article  is  the  story  of 
Planner  House  in  Indianapolis  and  its 
director,  Mr.  Cleo  Blackburn.  It  is  such 
an  inspiring  account  of  fundamental 
progress  in  the  improvement  of  race  rela- 
tions and  the  conditions  ol  life  of  many 
people  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  include  it  here  with  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recow: 
When  Black  and  Whiti  Work  Togethtr 
(By  Roger  William  Riis  and  Webb  Waldron) 

You'll  rarely  find  a  town  so  stirred  by  an 
enterprise  and  a  man  as  Indianapolis  Is  by 
Planner  House.  Negro  community  center, 
and  its  director.  Cleo  Blackburn.  "A  bright 
and  shining  achievement,"  says  Booth  Tark- 
Ington.  "Best  thing  this  town  ever  did." 
says  i?r.  Thomas  Noble,  distinguished  sur- 
geon. "An  inspired  program,"  says  Charles 
Lynn,  industrialist.  And  Norman  Isaacs, 
chief  editorial  «rlt«-  of  the  Indianapolis 
News,  adds:  "Any  ticket  Blackburn  writes, 
this  city  becks." 

Planner  House  has  been  making  headway 
on  a  terrific  problem — the  problem  of  how 
Americans  can  live  and  work  happily  to- 
gether when  some  happen  to  be  white  and 
some  happen  to  be  black.  Indianapolis, 
center  of  the  northward  migration  of  south- 
ern Negroes.  Is  the  perfect  proving  ground. 
It  has  the  greatest  percentage  of  Negro  pop- 
ulation of  any  city  north  of  ICason  and 
Dixon's  line — 65,000  Negroes  to  some  335,- 
000  whites.  But  while  race  clashes  have 
smirched  many  northern  cities,  Indianapolis 
has  had  none.  The  answer  lies  largely.  In 
the  wise  leadership  among  both  whites  and 
Negroes  which  finds  Its  exjyresslon  In  Plan- 
ner House. 

Pounded  In  1900.  Planner  House  was  a 
small  and  shabby  service  center  for  Negroes 
when  Blackburn  was  brought  from  Tuskegee 
Institute  to  take  charge  a  few  years  ago. 
Then  things  began  to  happen  that  affected 
the  whole  Indianapolis  scene.  By  an  amaz- 
ing piece  of  community  teamwork.  It  has 
built  a  new  center  on  the  edge  of  what  for- 
mer United  Sutes  Housing  Administrator 
Nathan  Straus  called  the  worst  Negro  slum 
in  America.  It  is  constructing  a  new  health 
center.  It  Is  operating  perhaps  the  largest 
community  gardening  and  canning  project 
In  the  United  States  by  and  for  Negroes. 
But  above  all.  it  has  shown  whites  and 
Negroes  how  racial  troubles  lift  when  two 
races  work  together  for  their  common  good. 

That  is  why  the  Indianapolis  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  4  years  ago,  picked  Cleo 


Blackburn  as  the  man  who  had  done  most 
for  his  city  in  that  yecur — the  first  time  a 
Negro  has  l>een  so  honored  in  Indianapolis, 
perhaps  the  first  time  in  any  American  city. 
And  that  is  why  Planner  House  is  backed 
8<^idly  by  the  Community  Pund — the  Indian- 
apolis Poundation.  the  city.  State  and  Ped- 
eral  Governments,  and  thousands  of  plain 
citizens. 

•'In  the  history  of  the  United  States  the 
Negro  has  faced  two  crises, "  declares  the  34- 
year-old  director  of  Planner  House.  "The 
first  came  when  8,500.000  freed  slaves  were 
dumped  Into  a  competitive  world  for  which 
they  had  no  training.  The  second  crisis  is 
with  OS  now.  when  2.500.000  southern  rural 
NesToes  are  here  m  the  North  to  stay,  bring- 
ing neither  the  aptitudes  nor  the  attitudes 
necessary  for  city  and  Indtistrtal  life.  It  Is 
a  greater  readjustment  for  the  Negro  who 
goes  from  the  fields  of  Alabama  to  the  fac- 
tort»»s  of  Indianapolis  than  it  Is  for  the  Italian 
who  goes  from  Industrial  Milan  to  Indtzstrlal 
Indianapolis.** 

Blackburn  had  been  a  research  associate 
In  the  study  of  the  great  migrations  of  his- 
tory when  he  was  called  to  Indianapolis  to 
solve  the  problems  of  Just  such  a  migration. 
Alwasrs  reinforcing  his  dreams  with  facts,  he 
persuaded  the  Indlanap>olis  Foundation  to 
appropriate  S4.C00  for  a  survey  of  the  local 
Negio  situation.  This  revealed  that  the 
movement  of  Negro  population  was  north- 
westward toward  a  slum  already  overcrowded. 
Right  there,  on  the  edge  of  that  slum.  Black- 
bum  said,  was  the  place  for  the  desperately 
needed  new  home  for  Planner  House. 

Adjoining  the  alum  was  a  whole  block  oc- 
cupied by  a  deserted  tile  factory.  Here  would 
be  room  for  a  community  house,  health  cen- 
ter, workshops,  playgrounds.  Planner  House 
persuaded  the  city  to  buy  this  block  for 
•35.000  and  rent  it  to  them  for  81  a  year. 
Now  for  a  building 

"We'll  help  build  it  oiu-selves^"  Blackburn 
eagerly  announced. 

The  brick  In  the  wrecked  factory  would  do 
for  the  bulk  of  the  new  structure,  but  first 
the  old  mortar  had  to  be  carefully  knocked 
off  and  e^)od  bricks  separated  frcrni  broken 
ones.  For  this  tough  Job.  all  hand  labor, 
Blackburn  enlisted  some  of  his  own  people. 
Some  white  neighbors  Joined  them  in  off 
hours.  Soon  the  Quakers  appeared  cm  the 
scene  with  a  work  camp  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee. 

So  the  news  spread  around  town,  and  more 
people  came  to  work  on  the  project.  Volun- 
teers couldnt  do  it  all,  bxrt  they  helped  dig 
the  foundation,  carry  brirtt,  make  doors, 
build  closets,  put  up  shelves.  And  the  new 
community  house,  admirably  designed  by  the 
Negro  architect  Hilyard  Robins,  cost  about 
half  what  had  been  anticipated.  This  vol- 
unteer work  by  whites  and  Negroes  stirred 
the  whole  city  and  gave  Planner  House  a 
community  aspect  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done.  More  than  that.  It  disclosed  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  when  a  man  sandpapers  a  board 
his  forearms  become  covered  with  fine  gray 
dust — and  that  dust  is  exactly  the  same  color 
on  black  arms  as  on  white  ones. 

Lured  from  the  South  by  war  Jobs,  rural 
Negroes  came  from  a  timeless,  clockless  world 
of  their  own.  What  matter  when  you  came 
to  work?  So  they  had  to  learn  about  alarm 
clocks  and  time  clocks,  what  modern  toilets 
are.  why  doctors  examine  you.  what  a  fore- 
man is.  why  you  have  to  wash  and  what  is 
a  pay  check.  All  this  Planner  House  under- 
took to  teach  them  in  classes  in  the  settle- 
ment house  and  in  factories  and  shops.  For 
Planner  House  lives  and  works  in  many  places 
In  the  city. 

An  Indianapolis  factory  wanted  girls  to 
sew  parachutes.  Planner  Hou.se  picked  and 
trained  50  Negro  girls — not  only  in  sewing 
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but  alBO  In  diplomatic  conduct,  since  they 
were  to  work  side  by  side  with  white  girls. 
These  girls  did  so  well  that  the  company 
hired  100  more  without  consulting  Flanner 
House.  Instantly  there  was  trouble,  fights 
with  the  white  |^Is  and  the  foremen.  The 
factory  had  to  fire  almost  all  of  the  new 
group,  and  conformed  thereafter  to  Flanner 
House  standards. 

At  a  large  garment  factory,  word  came 
suddenly  that  all  the  newly  hired  Negro 
employees  were  quitting.  Nobody  could 
make  out  the  trouble.  There  was  a  rush  call 
for  Cleo  Blackburn.  He  found  they  couldn't 
understand  the  deductions  for  social  security 
>  and  bonds.  Explanations  by  the  manage- 
ment only  tended  to  confirm  them  In  the 
notion  that  they  were  being  slicked.  Black- 
burn made  them  understand. 

One  plant  called  in  Cleo  to  talk  to  the 
foremen  on  how  to  deal  with  Negro  workers. 
Many  of  these  foremen  were  southerners. 
To  see  a  Negro  up  on  a  platform  addressing 
them  was  a  real  shock.  But  Blackburn's  talk 
was  so  skillful,  had  such  a  warm  plea  for 
patience  and  understanding  of  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  Negro,  that  it  went  over  with 
a  bang. 

Classes  at  Flanner  House  train  potential 
housemaids  In  the  handling  of  electric  stoves, 
vacuum  cleaners,  electric  refrigerators,  and 
washing  machines.  And  they  teach  manners, 
too.  When  a  girl  has  a  chance  to  move  on 
from  household  work  to  the  Job  of  tearoom 
waitress  or  soda-fountain  clerk,  she  Is  taught 
more  work  habits,  new  attitudes.  Some  4,700 
employers  look  to  Flanner  House  for  help. 
Last  year  the  bouse  placed  6.385  Negroes  in 
such  Jobs,  had  2.435  more  requests  it  could 
not  A|l.  And  It  carefully  checks  on  the  per- 
foroMnce  of  each  worker;  92  times  out  of 
every  100.  "satisfactory"  goes  down  on  the 
record. 

Negro  women  nurses  and  dietitians,  and 
wives  of  Negro  professional  men  formed  the 
Flanner  House  Guild,  which  op>erates  a  day 
nursery  for  young  children  of  working  moth- 
ers, and  a  toy-lending  library.  Since  the 
hard-used  toys  wear  out,  there  Is  a  workshop 
where  fathers  and  mothers  come  evenings  to 
repair  them.  Also,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Negro  expert,  they  are  introduced  to  such 
craft«  as  cabinet  making  and  carpentry. 

Flanner  House  has  a  make-over  shop,  too. 
where  women,  under  skilled  direction,  turn 
tag  ends  of  cloth  into  wearable  gannenta;  old 
autrar  sac}:s  Into  napkins  and  doilies;  dis- 
carded felt  hats  Into  handbags.  Flanner 
House  aims  to  help  people  help  themselves. 
Last  year  It  spent  $9  on  charity.  $44,000  on 
training  people  to  work. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  city  have 
combined  to  provide  $130,000  to  build  the 
health  center  at  Flanner  House.  It  wUl 
specialize  in  child  and  maternity  care. 

Bipckburn  started  the  Flanner  House  com- 
munity gardens,  where  last  year  200  Negro 
families  raised  S2j.0OO  worth  of  vegetables. 
This  year  It  is  300  families.  The  Indianapolis 
Water  Co.  lent  20  acres,  the  president  of  a 
large  printing  company  20  more.  A  fam- 
ily gets  a  p'ot  50  by  100  feet  for  $1  a  season. 
Flanner  Hcu^e  projects  always  spread  out,  and 
the  garden-ng  grew  into  a  cannery  where 
last  year  rhey  put  up  19.000  cans  of  food. 
This  year  they  expect  to  do  60,000. 

And  what  about  that  slum?  Streets  and 
streets  of  hovels — the  streets  often  muddy 
parhs.  the  hovel  without  toilets  or  running 
water.  A  group  of  families  patronizes  a  com- 
munity privy  and  a  community  purrp. 

One  shack  with  an  assessed  valuation  of 
•850  rents  for  $26  a  month.  Taxes  are  $21.38 
a  year.  That's  the  owner's  only  expense — 
no  one  would  ever  dream  of  putting  a  cent 
on  repairs.  So  this  owner  gets  $278.52  clear 
each  year,  or  a  32.8  percent  return.  Near- 
by is  a  coal  shed  rented  to  a  family  at  $7 
a  month.  There's  a  service  flag  In  the  win- 
dow 

Led  by  Flanner  House,  dvlc-mlnded  cltl- 
cens  In  Indianapolis  got  an  act  through  this 


year's  leglslatiire  author  zlnt  the  city  to  buy 
this  slum  area  under  tl  e  power  of  eminent 
domain,  turn  part  of  It 
stream  Into  a  park,  wilth  a  picnic  ground, 
swimming  pool,  and  basebr'l  diamond;  lay 
out  new  streets  In  the  remainder  and  sell 
off  lota  to  low-Income  )eople  at  reasonable 
prices.  For  those  who  can't  afford  to  buy. 
decent  low-rental  homed  will  be  made  avail- 
able. A  great  city  parkway  which  halted  In 
despair  at  the  edge  of  tie  blighted  area  will 
run  through  the  develo  Dment. 

How  win  these  hones  be  built?  Cleo 
Blackburn  has  an  excit  ng  plan.  At  Penn 
craft,  near  Unlontown,  Fa.,  coal  miners  built 
themselves  a  village  of  50  houses  on  the 
labor  pool  Idea.  The  [men  who  can  car- 
penter, do  plumbing,  ktonework,  painting 
or  glazing,  or  maybe  lust  dig,  pool  their 
skills  and  build  one  an«  ther's  home.  These 
miners  put  up  six -room  modern  houses,  that 
would  have  cost  $4,000  elsewhere,  for  under 
$2,000,  and  smaller  hooses  for  much  less. 
Blackburn  went  to  lool ,  came  back  full  of 
enthusiasm.  William  BDok.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, agreed  heartily  ^'Ith  him.  Two  local 
realtors  were  skeptical  until  Cleo  sent  them 
to  Unlontown  to  see  fcr  themselves.  They 
were  convinced  that  the  plan  would  work. 

Flanner  House  calls  forth  more  good  will 
than  people  ever  kne^'  they  had.  Every 
city  with  a  slum  area  cr  es  out  for  an  enter- 
prise like  It  and  a  man  1  ke  Cleo  Blackburn — 
a  man  with  vision  who  3ullds  firmly  for  the 
future  on  the  bedrock  o<  human  need. 

Once  upon  a  time,  ruas  the  fable,  a  trav- 
eler came  upon  three  men  chipping  stone 
beside  the  highway.  He 
In  txirn  what  he  was  dcfng. 

Said   the   first   man: 
stone." 

Said  the  second: 
wall  of  a  building." 

And  the  third,  proudl|y:  "I  am  building  a 
great  cathedral." 


asked  each  of  them 

ng. 

"I'm   chipping   this 

"I'ti  helping  build  the 
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Difficnlties 


EXTENSION  Of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIA*  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARXAII&AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10).  1945 


Mr.   FULBRIGHT. 
ask  unanimous  consen 
the  Appendix  of  the 
entitled  "Denazification 
Raymond  Moley. 

There  being  no  objection 
was  ordered  to  be  prinjted 
as  follows: 


Mr.   President,  I 

to  have  printed  in 

Secord  an  article 

DifBculties"  by 

the  article 
in  the  Record, 


Dirncrn,:  iis — prisent 


DENAZmCATION 

LZMS    or   GERMAN    OCCtT^TlON 
THAN   THOSE  Or  JAPAN 


(By  Raymom 
If  the  top-hat-and 
MacArthur  in  our  State 
turn  their  attention  to 
have  something  to  worry 

The  Army  has  retreat<^d 
fraternization  that  we 
setting  up  In  the  War 
of  marriage  and  maternity 
ment  against  our  most 
disintegrated  so  fast  tha 
to  think  about  wi 
tirely  and  policing 
of    Red    Cross    nurses 
Aristophanes  might  have 


PHOB- 
MORE   SERIOUS 


Moley) 

tails  critics  of  General 

Department  would 

C^ermany  they  might 

about. 

so  far  from  non- 

soon  expect  the 

of  a  bureau 

Public  resent- 

dungerous  enemy  has 

it  might  be  better 

thdra^ing  the  Army  en- 

with  a  division 

school    ma'ams. 

found  material  for 


niay 
Dep  artment 


Germuiy 
a:  Id 


another  Lyslstrata  In  the  current  conquests 
of  the  frauleins. 

On  one  hand  we  have  contemptuous  com- 
ments by  Germans  like  Helnrich  Hauser 
who.  In  his  current  book.  The  German  Talks 
Back,  says  that  to  attempt  to  govern  Ger- 
many by  anti-Nazis  Is  like  running  America 
by  conscientious  objectors.  On  the  other 
hand  we  find  the  return  of  notorious  mili- 
tarists to  power  and  Influence. 

Take  the  case  of  the  former  Reich  War 
Minister.  Dr.  Gessler,  as  an  example.  This 
man  came  into  the  German  Government  in 
1921  as  a  democrat.  He  was  the  same  kind 
of  democrat  as  Dr.  Schacht.  As  early  as 
1921  Gessler  proposed  to  the  Reich  President 
and  his  cabinet  that  open  war  be  waged 
against  Poland  and  also  against  the  Allied 
forces  then  occupying  Upper  Silesia.  He 
gave  assurances  that  the  reichswehr  and 
the  Black  Army  would  throw  the  Poles  back 
beyond  the  prewar  frontier.  Later.  In  1923. 
Gessler  advocated  various  other  war-like 
measures. 

The  papers  now  report  that  Gessler  has 
been  one  of  the  advisers  to  the  Bavarian 
Government  of  Dr.  Schaeffer  and.  thus,  one 
of  the  advisers  of  our  army  of  occupation.  If 
this  can  happen  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
German  restored  government,  what  may  be 
expected  among  the  rank-and-file  adminis- 
trators? 

It  is  true  that  the  dlfBculty  of  keeping 
Nazis  and  militarists  from  power  Is  very  great. 
For  12  years  the  Nazi  Party  systematically 
removed  anti-Nazis  from  every  leading  spot 
in  government  and  in  business.  But  there 
is  a  marked  difference  In  policy  between  the 
British  and  Americans,  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Russians,  on  the  other.  Whenever  in  our 
zone  of  occupation  the  elimination  of  the 
owner  or  manager  of  a  factory,  bank,  or  de- 
partment store  comes  up,  a  wall  arises  that 
he  is  Indispensable;  that  he  was  a  Nazi  by 
compulsion;  that  the  business  cannot  run 
without  him. 

The  Russian  credo  Is  that  there  Is  no  Indis- 
pensable German.  The  simple  Muscovite 
mind  reasons  that  If  these  owners  and  man- 
agers should  die.  the  business  would  still  go 
on.  We  hear  of  German  owners  and  man- 
agers disappearing  into  Russia.  But  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  businesses  are  begin- 
ning to  operate  in  the  Russian  zone,  despite 
personnel  troubles.  Soon  we  shall  hear 
sympathetic  walls  fcr  the  poor  German*  and 
curses  for  the  cruel  Russians. 

Perhaps  the  occupying  American  soldiers 
and  administrators,  whose  homeland  was 
never  bombed  and  never  felt  the  feet  of  Ger- 
man soldiers,  are  too  kind.  No  doubt,  our 
people  over  there  are  impressed  b^-  the  neat- 
ness of  German  homes,  the  exactness  of  Ger- 
man offices.  Such  things  appeal  to  American 
feelings  for  order  and  efBclency.  This  is  a 
softening  Influence. 

Against  this  Influence,  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  95  percent  of  these  people 
acclaimed  Hitler's  conquest  of  Europe.  But 
like  the  girl  in  the  play.  "Oklahoma."  we 
"ferglt." 
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Exploits  of  Officers  and  Crew  of  the 
Submarine  "Trutta'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  SIDNEY  CAMP 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  25.  1945 

Mr.  CAMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  an  article  from  the  New  York 


Sun  of  August  13.  1945.  relative  to  the 
gallant  exploits  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  U.  S.  submarine  Trutta.  especially 
the  executive  officer  thereon,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Jarrel  Dunson.  of  La  Grange.  Ga.: 

PicHTE*  Pri-OT,  Down  at  Sea,  Rross  Out  Ty- 
phoon ON  Ratt — Yank  Rescued  bt  Subma- 
KiNE  IN  Jap  Waters — Latter  Lived  Through 
Blow  bt  Dtvtnc  200  Peet  Below  Suspacs 

(By  Malcolm  Johnson) 
P.^COTc  Fleet  HsAOQUARTERa.  Guam.  — 
Forced  down  in  Japanese  waters,  a  Mustang 
fighter  pilot.  Second  Lt.  Arthur  A.  Burrl.  of 
Davenport.  Iowa,  rode  out  the  full  fury  of  a 
typhoon  in  his  frail,  one-man  rubber  raft. 
His  survival  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  this 
wmr. 

Burri.  a  husky  lad  of  21.  had  been  on  this 
tiny,  bobbing  raft  for  5  days  when  the  ty- 
phoon struck  on  June  5  last.  For  hours  as 
the  typhoon  howled  with  unabated  force. 
he  clung  desperately  to  his  raft.  Several 
times — he  doesn't  remember  how  many — he 
was  washed  off  by  the  Impact  of  the  tow- 
ering waves,  which  swallowed  his  craft, 
bouncing  It  around  like  a  rubber  ball.  But 
each  tinie  Burri  managed  to  crawl  back 
abo«rd.  How,  he  does  not  know.  Probably 
his  will  to  live  gave  him  superhiimau 
strength. 

LIVED  ON   CHOCOLATE 

In  the  5  days  before  the  storm  he  had 
lived  on  chocolate  bars  and  other  concen- 
trated foods  and  water  provided  pilots  for 
emergencies.  What  little  food  and  water  he 
had  left  were  lost  In  the  typhoon.  The  next 
day,  with  the  sea  culm  once  again,  found 
him  weak  from  his  long  battle  for  survival, 
without  food  or  water,  and  babbling  Inco- 
herently of  impending  rescue  by  his  flyer 
comrades. 

He  knew  those  comrades  would  come:  he 
could  hear  them  overhead.  He  called  out  to 
them,  and  he  could  hear  them.  They  were 
just  over  the  horizon  now.  and  he  could 
hear  them  laughing  and  talking.  They 
■eemed  to  be  having  a  party. 

"I  knew.  I  could  hear  them  just  as  plainly 
as  I  hear  you  now."  young  Burrl  Insisted 
stoutly  to  his  rescuers  later.  "They  seemed 
to  be  having  a  good  time,  and  I  remember 
I  got  mad  because  they  didn't  Invite  me  to 
the  party.  But  I  was  never  really  worried: 
I  knew  the  boys  would  find  me  and  take  me 
with  them.- 

RESCUED  BT  StTBMARINE 

That  was  the  pilot's  condition  when  he 
was  rescued  by  the  U.  S.  submarine  Tmtta, 
on  patrol  in  enemy  waters.  The  submarine's 
skipper,  Lt.  Comdr.  Franz  Hosklns.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  lean, 
wiry,  and  prematurely  gray,  told  the  story 
of  the  rescue,  together  with  other  exploits  of 
the  Trutta,  at  a  sumbariners'  rest  camp  here 
at  Guam. 

"When  we  sighted  that  little  yellow  raft 
with  Burrl  on  It  we  flgured  he  had  just  gone 
Into  the  drink,"  Hosklns  said.  "When  we 
learned  that  he  had  ridden  out  the  typhoon 
on  that  raft  we  could  not  believe  our  ears. 
It  seemed  Impossible.  And  yet  In  spite  of 
everything  that  boy  had  gone  through  he 
was  still  strong  enough  to  climb  the  ladder 
on  our  sub  under  his  own  power.  We  didn't 
realize,  of  course,  that  he  had  been  afloat 
out  there  for  6  days  or  we  never  would  have 
permitted  him  to  climb  It  himself." 

Hosklns  said  that  Burrl's  body  was  covered 
with  sores.  His  skin  was  badly  lacerated, 
apparently  from  constant  rubbing  against 
the  rubber  fabric  of  the  raft.  He  also  was 
tiadly  stmbumed.  He  was  slightly  delirious 
and  talked  Incoherently.  But,  on  the  whole, 
his  condition  was  fairly  good. 

DAT-AND-NIGHT  TREATMENT 

"We  kept  him  for  6  dajrs,"  said  Hosklns. 
"Our   chief   pharmacist's  mate,  Bernard  F. 


Sarafln,  of  Detroit,  looked  after  him.  Sera- 
fin  deserves  a  lot  of  credit.  He  treated 
Burrl  just  as  a  doctor  would — and  did  just 
as  good  a  job.  If  you  ask  me.  He  was  at 
this  pilot's  bedside  constantly,  night  and 
day. 

"Five  days  after  we  picked  him  up  Burrl 
seemed  perfectly  all  right  again  and  we 
transferred  him  to  another  submarine.  He 
made  the  transfer  in  his  little  rubber  boat. 
Hell,  after  weathering  a  typhoon,  that  raft 
seemed  to  us  about  the  most  seaworthy 
thing  aroxind. 

"Fcr  all  I  know,  Burrl  is  still  flying.  We 
don't  know  where  he  was  "aken.  We  never 
saw  him  again,  but  Serafln  says  he  received 
a  letter  from  him  a  few  days  ago  thanking 
him  for  the  good  treatment." 

SUBMARINE    DIVED    TTNDER 

The  Trutta  had  had  her  own  troubles  in 
the  typhoon — the  same  typhoon  which 
heavily  damaged  some  of  our  vessels  In  those 
waters  off  the  coast  of  Japan. 

"This  was  our  second  patrol  In  the  Trut- 
ta," Hosklns  said.  "We  had  been  out  about 
3  days  when  the  typhoon  struck.  The  ba- 
rometer had  been  falling  rapidly.  It  nose- 
dived 25  points  In  1  hour.  That  Is  phenom- 
enal. We  knew  then  we  had  something  to 
worry  about. 

"When  it  came  the  wind  velocity  was  bet- 
ter than  100  knots.  We  eased  into  a  trough 
and  began  to  submerge,  figiirlng  we'd  have 
a  better  chance  to  ride  it  out  underwater. 
We  suffered  some  minor  damage,  though, 
before  we  could  submerge.  Our  conning 
tower  was  flooded,  for  one  thing. 

"We  rode  out  the  typhoon  300  feet  under 
water.  But  even  that  far  down  we  were 
rolling  10  degrees.  You  can  Imagine  how 
rough  It  must  have  been  on  the  surface." 

This  correspondent  can  Imagine  It,  in- 
deed, for  he  was  on  the  fringe  of  the  ty- 
phoon htmself,  aboard  a  battleship  in  Ad- 
miral Halsey's  Third  Fleet.  It  was  rough, 
all  right,  even  for  a  ship  as  huge  and  as 
heavy  as  one  of  our  fast  battleships,  and  the 
waves  at  times  seemed  as  high  as  New  York 
skyscrapers. 

"We  stayed  submerged  all  that  day  and 
night,"  the  skipper  continued.  "We  sur- 
faced the  next  day  and  the  sea  was  calm. 
That  was  when  we  sighted  Burrl's  raft." 

HAVE  SUNK    28   SHIPS 

Ttie  Trutta's  executive  officer,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Jarrell  Dunson,  Jr.,  26  years  old,  of  LaGrange, 
Ga.,  Interposed  a  word.  "1  dont  believe  that 
pilot  could  have  lasted  another  day,"  he 
said.  "When  we  found  him  he  had  been 
without  food  or  water  for  18  hoiirs.  Lack 
of  food  wasn't  so  bad,  he  told  us,  but  he  suf- 
fered terribly  from  thirst." 

It  Is  unusual  to  flnd  a  reserve  officer  in 
command  of  a  submarine.  In  fact.  It's 
practically  unheard  of.  Submarine  com- 
manders are  usually  regular  Navy.  But  then 
Hosklns  is  an  unusual  guy.  He  Is  30  years 
old  and  he's  done  just  about  everything  in 
the  submarlqp*  service,  which  he  entered 
early  in  1941.  He  has  served  continuously 
In  that  dangerous  and  little  publicized 
branch  of  the  Navy  since  then,  beginning 
with  the  commissary  department  and  work- 
ing his  way  up,  step  by  step,  to  his  prasent 
rank  as  commander  of  his  own  sub.  Hos- 
klns has  seen  plenty  of  action,  too  Subs  on 
which  he  has  served  have  sunk  a  total  of  at 
least  25  big  enemy  ships. 

"We  used  to  get  kicked  around  plenty  In 
the  old  days."  he  recalled  with  a  grin.  "But 
things  have  changed  now.  It's  all  on  our 
side.  Our  biggest  disappointment  these  days 
Is  that  there  isn't  much  left  to  hunt  any 
more. 

WOtKKO  IN  NEW  TOEK 

•^ost  of  the  Jap  Fleet,  as  you  know,  has 
been  sunk.  Big  enemy  ships  are  few  and 
far  between  now;  we  have  to  take  what  we 


can  find.  Why,  we  are  sinking  craft  now 
that  we  wo\ildn't  have  been  bothered  about 
early  In  the  war.  We'd  have  thought  they 
were  too  small.  I  must  say,  though,  that  we 
still  have  lots  of  fun  .low  taat  we  know  we 
have  the  war  on  ice." 

Hosklns  says  he  hasn't  had  time  to  get 
married.  He  was  in  the  ROTC  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  and  when  the  Navy  called 
him  to  active  service  he  was  teaching  physi- 
cal education  at  Ohio  State  University.  Such 
is  the  background  of  one  of  our  present-day 
fighting  Bulxnarlners. 

The  executive  officer,  Dunson,  is  also  a 
Reserve  ofllcer.  having  been  in  the  ROTC  at 
Georgia  Tech,  irom  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1940.  He  is  married  and  his  wife 
now  lives  at  the  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Although  LaGrange,  Ga.,  was 
originally  his  home,  Dunson  just  before  en- 
tering the  Navy  was  working  in  a  New  York 
brokerage  office. 


Veterans  Orer  3S  Discriminated  Against 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AHVES 

Tuesday.  September  25.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  glaring 
Inequality;  a  mockery  of  fair  play. 
Sjveral  hundred  thousand  veterans  of 
this  war  are  bitter  and  resentful  toward 
that  provision  of  the  Mustering  Out 
Payment  Act  of  1944  which  denied  mus- 
tering-out  pay  to  those  over  38  years 
who  requested  and  obtained  their  release. 

The  Army  did  not  want  these  men 
because  it  found  out  that  they  were  phys- 
ically unable  to  complete  with  20-year- 
olds.  The  Army  should  have  known  this 
simple  fact  in  the  first  place,  but  it  called 
these  men  and  they  responded.  They 
were  pooled  with  men  who  were  as  yoimg 
as  their  sons  and  were  subjected  to  the 
same  rigorous  training.  For  them,  the 
physical  strain  was  twice  difficult. 

To  add  to  this  imequal  situation,  the 
Army  ignored  the  experience  and  intel- 
ligence of  these  older  men,  making  it 
virtually  Impossible  for  them  to  obtain 
ratings. 

To  cover  up  the  initial  mistake,  it  was 
decided  to  release  these  men  "to  enter 
essential  employment."  As  if  veterans, 
no  matter  how  released,  would  do  other- 
wise. 

On  this  flimsy  technicality,  they  were 
denied  mustering-out  pay  and  treated 
as  if  they  were  dishonorably  dis- 
charged— when  their  records  prove 
otherwise. 

These  men  have  the  American  right 
to  expect  from  us  a  standard  of  fair 
treatment  to  all  who  served  honorably. 
They  did  not  evade  service  when  they 
were  called.  By  the  same  token,  they 
will  not  excuse  any  evasion  of  our  re- 
sponsibility to  them. 

They  have  not  forgotten.  They  look 
to  the  Congress  to  correct  this  inequality 
by  an  amendment  that  will  remedy  the 
exclusion  errors  in  the  present  law. 
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Address  DeBTered  hj  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Be- 
fore the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Conunerce        

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OEZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  26.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  nr.y  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  before  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
San  Francisco  Commercial  Club  July  19, 
1945: 

ir  what  I  say  tcday  seems  both  lntlmat« 
and  personal.  It  Is  becaiise  I  feel  that  I  am 
at  home  San  Francisco  really  means  this 
to  me.  I  feel  the  things  which  she  repre- 
sents: that  love  of  life  which  we  call  Bo- 
hemian, that  friendship  and  understanding, 
and,  most  of  all,  that  devotion  to  principle 
and  the  noble  self-confidence  which  enabled 
her  to  arise  from  the  ashes  of  disaster  and 
build  again.  Perh-^ps  It  Is  the  fusion  of  all 
these  that  makes  San  Francisco  one  of  the 
best-loved  cities  in  all  the  world.  Prom  the 
day  cf  its  founding  it  has  sheltered  men  and 
women  of  magnificent  courage,  who.  through 
nearly  a  century,  have  followed  the  vision  of 
a  West  where  one  day  a  new  world  would  be 
bom. 

In  April  1946  our  city  will  be  looking  back 
on  40  years  of  progress  since  her  historic 
disaster.  No  doubt  there  was  something  pro- 
phetic in  that  ordeal  from  which  she  came 
forth,  refined  end  tempered  for  the  role 
destiny^  would  call  on  her  to  play. 

Cities,  like  men.  have  souls.  It  was  no 
mere  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  that 
brought  the  nations  here  to  draft  a  charter 
for  the  new  world  That  spirit  of  adventure, 
that  love  of  mankind,  that  unselfish  nobility 
throuFhout  nearly  a  century  of  trial  and  test- 
ing, fl.xed  the  time  when  San  Francisco  would 
be  called  upon  to  serve  the  world. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  recall  the 
tragedy  of  1906.  for  today  It  la  the  world  that 
Ilea  in  rums.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  scarred 
with  dostrtictlon.  All  mankind  seems  to  be 
sltttrg  among  the  ruins  In  desperate  need  of 
the  ccurage  to  build  again;  to  build  at  last 
so  surely  and  so  well  that  all  may  share  in 
the  strength:  yes.  and  In  the  beauty  of  this 
new  world  which  la  being  bought  at  ao  great 
a  cost. 

So  many  wonderful  things  have  been  ac- 
complished In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  are* 
since  Pearl  Harbor  that  the  honors  really  be- 
long to  the  ccmmunttles.  one  and  all.  Old- 
established  Industries  converted  and  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  challenge  of  war  pro- 
ducilcn,  dormant  Industries  were  revived, 
and  new  industries  were  born.  California 
celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  "roaring 
forties"  by  demonstrating  that  the  pioneer 
spirit  hKd  not  only  survived  but  waa  ready 
to  venture  on  a  scale  heretofore  untried. 

While  I  was  thinking  about  this,  there 
came  to  my  mind  the  poets  prophecy  writ- 
ten ICO  years  ago  in  which  he  "saw  the  heav- 
ens filled  with  commerce." 

Then  our  fabulous  past  began  to  merge 
with  tomorrow,  and  I  remembered  that  I 
would  be  meeting  today  with  the  men  of 
commerce  who  are  making  this  dream  cor-.e 
true 

It  is  always  good  to  get  on  high  ground 
and  see  the  vision.  With  you  I  cherish  such 
experience.  But  I  can  never  escape  the  urge 
to  do  sumetblng  about  it.  Whenever  and  •• 
olten  as  I  listen  to.  or  Indulge  in  generall- 
ttee  about  opportunltlea,  there  comes  to  m« 


also  the  overpowering  desi:e  to  make  them 
real.  I  believe  that  history  can  repeat  Itself 
here.  The  will  and  determination  which  waa 
so  evident  in  San  Francisco  before  the  smoke 
had  cleared  from  the  ruins  s  Just  as  vital  to- 
day as  it  was  then. 

I  can  never  cease  to  adn  Ire  the  men  who 
rebuilt  San  Francisco,  but  we  honor  them 
most  when  we  come  to  grips  with  the  work  of 
the  day.  Noble  sentimental  have  to  be  im- 
plemented by  deeds.  The  (utlines  of  indus- 
try, trade,  and  finance  hai  e  been  sketched. 
But  we  know  that  construe  ;icn  is  more  than 
a  blueprint.  It  Is  now  tioae  to  build.  Here 
In  this  metropolitan  bay  urea  hundreds  of 
plans  have  been  formulate!,  looking  toward 
the  day  when  we  shall  be  "eleased  'rem  the 
restraints  and  necessities  <if  war.  In  these 
brief  moments  I  could  not  hope  to  review 
them  all.  Our  chamber  o'  commerce  is  in 
Itself  a  listening  post  and  a  :Iearlng  house  for 
these  plans.  As  we  have  bi  en  a  vast  arsenal 
for  war,  so  we  must  be  a  Iremendoxis  reser- 
voir of  strength  for  peace. 

The  West  is  in  the  van.  A  vast  number  of 
our  people  have  come  into  the  area  for  the 
first  time.  Despite  the  pro  Jhecy  about  their 
departure,  I  am  Informed  that  even  tcday 
there  are  more  arrivals  than  there  are  de- 
partures. We  know  that  many  who  leave 
will  return,  for  this  is  the  1  ilstory  of  the  call 
of  the  West  since  it  was  first  sounded. 

It  is  human  needs  that  i  timulate  produc- 
tion. It  is  people  who  mak<  markets.  Neces- 
sity is  the  great  creator.  All  of  cur, facilities 
are  inadequate.  Housing,  communications, 
highways,  transportation,  and  all  of  the  innti- 
tutional  life  which  moderi  living  requ'res, 
are  taxed  far  beyond  their  ci  ipacity.  Further- 
more, there  are  many  ess  mtials  which  we 
have  never  enjoyed.  So  \ast  were  the  re- 
bources  of  the  West  that  we  seemed  Incapable 
or  organizing  them  for  the  (  ood  which  should 
have  been  our  portion. 

And  so  the  stage  is  set.  an  i  now  let  the  play 
begin . 

To  date.  In  the  organizations  In  which  1 
share  responsibility,  upward  s  of  Sl.COO.OCO  has 
been  spent  In  research  anc  experimentation 
wnlch  will  Influence  our  ndustrial  future. 
Throughout  the  whole  effon  we  have  felt  our- 
s?lves  one  with  these  of  yci  i  who  have  recog- 
nized and  subscribed  to  he  principles  on 
which  the  hopes  of  a  new  wi  irld  are  oriented. 

1.  Surelv  the  first  Is  emp  oyment.  We  cnn 
all  agree  that  there  should  )e  a  job  for  every- 
one who  has  the  will  to  W3rk  and  the  good 
will  to  work  well. 

2.  We  hold  with  you  that  :ompetitlon  Is  the 
most  compelling  force  In  production  when  it 
Is  practiced  within  the  rul<  s  of  fair  play. 

3.  We  share  the  belief  that  initiative  la 
furthered,  responsibility  en:ouraged.  and  In- 
dependence assured  when  tusiness  stands  on 
Its  own  feet,  with  an  absoute  minimum  cf 
shelter  and  protection  and  with  a  maximum 
of  freedom  from  regulation  and  restraint 

4.  We  all  accept  the  challinge  cf  new  levels 
of  productivity. 

Let  me  first  mention  h  mslng — since  It's 
certain  to  be  the  leader  lii  the  postwar  ad- 
vance. It  la  my  belief  that  r  ght  here  and  now 
there  can  be  launched  a  housing  program 
which  will  inspire  building  n  every  corner  of 
the  nation— one  which  will  le  the  pattern  for 
many  nations  whose  cltie  i  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

In  meeting  this  requirement  which  Is  al- 
most as  basic  as  the  need  lor  food,  we  could 
set  In  motion  a  great  cha  n  of  production. 
every  phase  of  which  can  be  developed  here  in 
the  West.  In  the  new  worll  men  must  have 
not  only  shelter  but  they  mjst  have  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  whkh  science  and  In- 
vention stand  ready  to  provide. 

But  back  of  all  modern  construction  there 
are  the  so-called  basic  Industries.  Until  war 
laid  Its  current  necessities  Upon  us.  the  West 
stood  virtually  isolated  In  this  regard,  de- 
pendent upon  a  far-off  supply  with  all  of  the 
Increased  coat«  which  dlsuc  ce  Impusea.    The 


other  day  one  of  oiur  own  San  Franciscana, 
who  Is  serving  the  Nation  in  the  task  of  re- 
construction, came  home  to  tell  us  what  he 
thought  about  the  needs  of  the  West  for  a 
basic  industry.  It  happened  that  we  had 
spent  many  months  In  concentrated  and 
diligent  effort  to  explore  this  prospect.  So 
It  was  not  difficult  to  respond  to  his  challenge 
when  he  said  that  a  western  syndicate  should 
be  formed  to  fully  exploit  the  steel  facilities 
which  the  war  had  brought  Into  being. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we  could  con- 
tinue to  be  dependent  on  existing  sources  for 
this  prime  building  essential.  But  this  a3aln 
would  not  be  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
the  West  nor  with  the  new  responsibilities 
which  are  ours  to  discharge.  The  Industrial 
West  must  have  a  steel  Industry  of  Its  own. 
This  Is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  our  own 
representatives  in  the  State  and  National 
Governments. 

I  said  this  session  was  going  to  be  personal 
and  intimate — so  I  need  not  apologize  for 
talking  about  steel.  The  subject  occupies 
most  of  my  waking  hours.  It  is  far  bigger 
than  you  or  me.  It  Is  not  just  an  Industry. 
It  Is  the  West. 

Colonel  Heller's  thoughts  about  western 
steel  called  out  an  Instant  and  heartening 
response.  His  suggestion  that  A.  P.  Giannlnl 
head  the  s3mdicate  was  a  natural.  A.  P.'s 
whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  building  the 
West. 

The  other  day  I  was  reading  about  him  In 
the  April  issue  of  a  national  magazine.  He 
was  only  35  years  old  when  he  helped  a  hand- 
ful of  his  employees  save  the  records  and 
cash  from  his  little  bank  In  North  Beach, 
which  the  great  fire  was  about  to  destroy. 

Surveying  the  ruins  of  his  beloved  city,  he 
set  an  example  of  courage  which  will  never 
be  forgotten.  He  knew  that  San  Francisco 
would  rise  again.  And  so  from  a  shed  on 
the  waterfront  he  began  providing  the  bank- 
ing services  which  were  so  sorely  needed  by 
refugees  and  by  the  courageous  few  who  were 
ready  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  at  once. 

As  I  read  this  inspiring  record  of  faith  and 
humanity,  I  wished  I  could  have  been  with 
him.  I  would  have  been  23:  just  the  age 
for  the  kind  of  encouragement  he  and  the 
men  of  his  kind  knew  how  to  give. 

We  can  have  an  all-western  steel  industry 
if  we  fight  for  It — and.  make  no  mistake,  we 
will  have  to  fight  for  It. 

This  basic  enterprise  will  be  the  seed  from 
which  the  Industrial  West  will  bloom. 

And  the  light  metals  will  also  be  produced 
and  fabricated  throughout  the  entire  area. 
If  we  really  mean  to  achieve  a  fully  produc- 
tive industrial  economy  in  the  West,  we  must 
go  the  whole  way — and  now  Is  the  time. 

I  am  ready  to  declare  my  belief  that  auto- 
mobiles win  be  built  In  the  West.  Our 
transportation  requirement*  are  stupendous. 
It  has  been  said  by  labor  leaders,  who  are 
In  a  position  to  know,  that  the  Industry  can 
produce  only  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  re- 
quirements.   What  an  opportunity. 

If  we  can  have  as  little  as  6  psrcent  of  the 
national  steel  market  and  10  percent  of  the 
automobile  market,  we  will  make  a  real  con- 
tribution, not  only  to  our  own  needs  but  to 
national  employment. 

And  whUe  were  thinking  about  transpor- 
tation, let's  remember  that  the  age  of  the  air 
has  already  begun.  The  West  Ic  unques- 
tionably the  center  of  the  airplane  Industry. 
Tomorrow  we  fly  with  speeds  and  comforts 
which  defy  Imagination.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son why  there  should  not  be  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  the  greatest  International  airport 
In  the  world?  An  airport  so  well  located,  so 
perfectly  appointed,  so  far  In  the  lead  that 
the  world  which  came  to  us  to  draft  a  charter 
will  come  to  us  as  the  metropolitan  center 
of  the  whole  Pacific  Basin?  Why  can't  we 
do  thla? 

As  to  the  other  war  Industries  In  the  West 
•hlpbuilding  Msily  stands  flrat  in  the  volume 
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of  workers  employed  and  tn  values  created. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  wartime  schedule  of 
shipbuilding  could  not  possibly  be  sustained 
over  a  long  period  after  peace  has  been  de- 
clared. It  Is  nevertheless  our  conviction 
that  ships  will  continue  to  be  built  on  the 
Paclflc  coast  after  the  war.  and  that  this 
area  will  have  a  part  In  constructing  the  ton- 
nage required  for  the  normal  resumption  of 
peacetime  maritime  activities.  As  long  as 
war  continues,  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  the  vast  Paclflc  Fleet  wlU  be  a  major  task 
In  which  the  west  coast  will  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  When  the  period  of  emergency 
repairs  has  passed,  there  will  be  the  gigantic 
Job  of  converting  a  large  number  of  shlpe 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  service. 

Some  phassfl  of  the  present  shipbuilding 
activities  may  well  continue  through  1946. 
Many  western  companies  are  now  engaged  In 
repairs  and  are  preparing  to  undertake  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  In  this  field.  The 
Important  thing  to  remember  Is  that  the 
techniques  of  mass  production  In  the  ship- 
building Industry  were  perfected  on  this 
coast  during  the  war  Through  these  tech- 
niques costs  per  ton  have  steadily  declined. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  must  com- 
pete with  lower  labor  standards  In  other 
countries.  It  Is  conceivable  that  we  can  pro- 
duce ships  In  this  area  in  competition  with 
any  other  shipbuilding  Industry  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  wholly  unwarranted  pessimism  in 
the  fatalistic  prophecy  that  the  West  will 
have  little.  If  any,  part  In  the  postwar  ship- 
building industry.  Whether  or  not  we  con- 
tinue in  this  field  Involves  decisions  which 
may  not  be  ours  to  make,  but  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  abdicate  on  the  theoretical  assump- 
tion that  western  shipbuilding  is  through. 

Now,  just  a  word  about  highways.  When 
I  first  came  to  California,  25  years  ago.  I  took 
a  contract  to  grade  and  pave  a  road  from  Bed 
Blufi  to  Bedding — 30  miles  of  concrete  pave- 
ment on  what  was  to  be  Highway  99.  At 
that  time  our  conception  of  the  West  was  so 
meager  that  this  main  artery  of  traffic  was 
nothing  more  than  a  sidewalk. 

Can  you  picture  the  problem  we  will  lace 
when  gasoline  rationing  has  been  removed? 
There  Isn't  a  highway  In  California  that  can 
meet  the  traffic  requirements.  There  ought 
to  be  a  six-lane  highway  between  San  Fian- 
clsco  and  Los  Angeles  without  a  single  grade 
crossing.  Pennsylvania  has  shown  that  It 
can  be  done  with  their  magnificent  turnpike 
between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburgh.  They 
carried  that  road  almost  every  mile  through 
the  mountains  and  built  seven  huge  tunnels 
to  make  It  what  perhaps  Is  the  safest  high- 
way in  the  world. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  cannot  have  a 
network  of  arterlals  and  feeders  throughout 
the  Nation  which  will  break  every  bottleneck 
and  open  up  travel  and  transportation  to  the 
safety  requirements  which  are  already  hope- 
lessly Inadequate?  California  Is  the  first 
State  In  registrations.  Why  can't  our  high- 
way sjrstem  be  the  model  of  the  best? 

Perhaps  It's  just  an  obsession  with  me,  but 
I  can't  picture  the  new  America  without  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  health  of  its  citizens. 
Why  can't  we  lead  the  way  in  providing  the 
best  in  medical  facilities  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  all?  Just  across  the  bay  we  have 
a  laboratory,  or  shall  I  say  a  model,  which 
has  been  studied  by  medical  authorities  and 
public  health  officials  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  from  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
The  confidence  and  commendation  which  has 
been  expressed  gives  us  the  faith  to  believe 
that  this  is  a  good  idea.  If  only  we  could 
have  at  least  one  prepared  medical  health 
center  In  every  western  community,  we  could 
be  assured  that  there  really  Is  to  be  a  uew 
world  In  which  this  priceless  service  becomes 
a  right  rather  than  a  privilege. 

In  all  this  I  am  thinking  with  you  about 
western  leadership.  We  are  not  likely  to  In- 
dulge  la   regional   selflohness.     We   cannot 


prosper  imless  the  Nation  prospers,  and 
America  cannot  be  an  Island  of  plenty  In  a 
world  of  despair. 

I  accept  the  judgment  of  the  experts  who 
proclaim  that  the  Paclflc  basin  will  be  the 
theater  where  civilization  makes  its  next 
great  advance.  I  am  not  Impressed  by  those 
wlio  say  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  the 
Orient  are  doomed  to  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
ing because  they  have  nothing  with  which 
to  pay  for  the  goods  and  services  which  wotild 
better  their  lot.  From  well -documented  and 
carefully  studied  surveys.  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  forecast  that  the  Orient  will  be  one 
of  our  best  customers,  even  as  we  will  be  one 
of  theirs. 

I  cannot  think  about  the  problems  of  re- 
building world  shipping.  Europe's  cities,  her 
transportation  systems,  her  docks  and  har- 
bors, her  farms  and  homes,  without  foresee- 
ing a  tremendous  demand  for  American 
goods.  I  go  wholeheartedly  with  those  who 
say  that  we  will  move  to  higher  production 
levels  than  we  have  ever  known,  and  that 
they  win  be  sustained  for  years,  during  which 
time  the  markets  of  the  world  wUl  continue 
to  expand. 

I  want  to  declare  my  belief  that  if  we  in 
the  West  will  take  the  leadership  which  Is 
oui-s  by  heritage  from  the  pioneers,  our  ef- 
forts can  stimulate  emplojmient  for  as  many 
as  30.000,000  people  throughout  the  Nation  In 
housing,  transportation,  highways,  and  pub- 
lic health  alone. 

Perhaps  the  question  which  is  most  often 
posed  Is  why  we  have  ventured  Into  so  many 
fields.  When  this  query  is  put  to  me  f>er- 
sonaUy.  I  am  asked  why  I  don't  step  aside 
and  watch  the  game  from  the  sidelines.  Per- 
haps I  ought  to  let  you  answer  the  question 
in  terms  of  yoiu-  own  philosophy  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  life.  Builders  have  an 
advantage  since  it  is  their  privilege  to  see 
and  enjoy  the  finished  product.  May  I  ven- 
ture the  commonplace  observation  that 
there  can  be  no  Joy  in  creative  work  unless 
one  loves  it.  In  the  construction  field  and  in 
industrial  enterprise  alike  there  Is  the  thrUl 
of  meeting  the  hazards  and  overcoming  the 
obstacles.  We  have  loved  our  work.  It  has 
been  our  chief  preoccupation.  It  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  recreation. 

But  all  this  is  personal,  and  there  is  a 
larger  and  more  significant  answer  to  the 
question.  We  feel  a  deep  kinship  with  those 
in  this  community  who  have  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  men  who  are  fighting  our 
battles  and  to  those  who  have  carried  war 
production  through  to  magrUficent  records. 
Our  fighting  men  and  those  who  have  built 
the  ships,  the  planes,  the  tanks,  the  guns, 
the  munitions,  have  a  right  to  opporttmity 
In  the  world  which  they  have  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

If  our  forecasts  of  national  Income,  na- 
tional product,  and  foreign  trade  are  correct, 
there  Is  room  for  every  Industry  which  oper- 
ated effectively  before  the  war  and  for  every 
war-born  Industry.  As  Governor  Warren  has 
tald,  our  problem  in  the  West  is  less  a  prob- 
lem of  reconversion  than  it  is  a  problem  of 
conversion.  We  must  convert  our  war  plants 
to  peacetime  pursuits.  We  must  dare  to  see  a 
demand  which  will  absorb  the  vast  new  prod- 
uct. We  must  encourage  that  demand  at 
home  and  abroad.  We  must  be  bold.  yes. 
even  to  the  point  of  ignoring  the  caution 
which  stlfl:s  initiative  and  forestalls  prog- 
ress. The  epoch  upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering Is  not  one  for  the  timid.  The  fearful 
and  the  uncertain  had  better  get  out  of  the 
way.  If  we  will,  we  can  have  a  golden  age  in 
terms  of  political  accord  and  social  agree- 
ment, and  finally,  in  terms  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  on  a  scale  hereto- 
fore unknown.  According  to  the  record.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  can  we  do  It.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  will  we  do  It. 

I  will  not  be  confused  or  influenced  by  the 
rumora  of  depression,  deflation,  disorder,  or 


revolution.  All  such  reports  discount  the 
good  which  is  everywhere  in  prospect:  The 
greatest  skilled  labor  force  in  our  history; 
the  greatest  pent-up  demand  on  record:  the 
greatest  volxune  of  purchasing  power;  and 
most  of  all,  a  new  understanding  and  a  new 
recognition  of  human  needs. 

I  join  with  you  in  the  determination  to 
notirish  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  It  vfas  the  New  Year's 
Bay  of  the  year  one  In  the  new  world  which 
it  is  now  otirs  to  create. 

The  men  who  rebuilt  San  Francisco  in  190t 
were  tinder  the  spell  of  the  founders.  Many 
of  them  are  with  us  today.  The  heritage  of 
all  who  joined  in  this  great  prospect  Is  a 
spirit  of  adventtire,  a  courage  which  holds 
fast  to  the  faith  that  It  can  be  done.  The 
will  and  the  determination  to  build  again. 

The  interests  of  this  San  Francisco  Bay 
metropolitan  area  are  Identical.  Our  State 
has  common  hopes,  alms,  and  objectives. 
There  Is  no  north  or  south.  Even  bo,  the 
West — all  16  of  the  Western  States — ^have  the 
common  need  of  an  Industrial  development 
which  will  complete  the  national  economy  so 
that  America  may  prosper  in  all  its  parts. 
Then  Indeed  we  can  contribute  to  the  in- 
dustrialization of  the  rest  of  the  great  Pa- 
cific Basin — through  which  process  alone  the 
teeming  millions  In  the  Orient  can  enjoy  a 
better  life. 

This  is  the  brief  of  some  phases  of  postwar 
as  they  apf>ear  to  me.  But  I  cannot  close 
without  a  word  of  heartfelt  appreciation  for 
your  kindness  in  sharing  this  hour  with  me. 

In  this  room  are  many  of  my  partners  and 
associates.  I  wish  I  could  name  them  all. 
As  often  as  I  am  credited  with  the  "can  do" 
and  the  •*wlll  do,"  I  long  to  make  known  the 
truth  about  these  high-sounding  phrases. 
The  merit  for  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
belongs  to  those  who  have  both  labored  and 
sacrificed  to  reach  the  goals  we  have  set. 
They  share  fully  in  the  recognition  you  bring 
us  today. 

Now  we  stand  with  you  on  the  theshold  of 
a  new  day.  We  survey  a  world,  the  material 
values  of  which  have  In  considerable  part 
been  swept  away.  There  are  some  who  held 
that  our  spiritual  values  have  also  been  Im- 
paired. Such  times  call  for  heroic  action. 
The  Iron  Age  has  not  passed.  It  will  take 
men  of  Iron  to  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of 
ruin.  Such  men  alone  will  have  the  strength 
and  the  will  to  forge  the  future  of  the  West. 
They  are  the  men  in  whom  there  lives  today 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  They  are  the  men 
without  fear. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICKICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  September  14, 1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
an  interesting  and  timely  article  from 
the  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  writ- 
ten by  Frank  R.  Kent,  highly  regarded 
political  columnist: 

OOP  CMAIfCT  TO  WTN 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

If  the  Republicans  have  the  sense  and  the 
courcge  (which  Is  very  doubtful).  It  may  be 
possible  next  year — and  In  1948— to  have  an 
issue  between  the  two  major  political 
parties  that  should  have  been  druwn  lojig 
ago  but  which,  for  one  rtasou  or  another, 
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•r«i»,  uttmiaialiaM*  fMlUos. 
Y»t.  It  l«  lh«  moM  fuMtaMMttftI  nf  iill^And 

llM  HMM  ImOCfUal.     h  POMI  Itot  ^UMttan 

of  viMliMr  Ito  Mttniry  tt  MMwvttiv*  ur 
mutt;  vlHllMr  II  wfttttt  10  fltnf  to  iim 
•opHtlHlM.  INo^nttrpf  IN  lyHtm  tt  hM  hod 

far  M  RtRny  yvnr*  or  whfthfr  tt  wtnta  to 
•Wing  to  Ui«  lOTtrnmtnt'dwnfinhip  loeiai- 
totM  itott.  towAMI  vfeioh  wt  b«vt  b««n  ttndinf 
th«  iMt  dM«d«. 

All  thf  Ntw  Dtal  tnorUMnta  hnvt  taken 
u«  In  that  (iirMtloa.  no  lawidliit  DoUelM 
InvulvlMK  •vor^MNMlBg  iofltltt  ftBd  tv*r« 
mountitiK  debt  movad  atratght  toward  that 
foiU 

N«varthcI(»M,  tht  p«opla  hava  nav«r  had  an 
opportunity  to  vota  claarly  on  thta  laaue.  It 
hM  alwoya  bc«n  ao  confuoad  and  compUcatad 
with  other  mattcra  that  an  unmlatakabla  *x. 
prraalon  by  the  majority  cuuld  not  b«  had.  In 
not  one  of  the  four  Rouaavelt  elactlona  can 
It  be  aaid  that  a  verdict  waa  rendered. 

In  1932  the  people  voted  against  Mr. 
Boover  becauaa  of  the  depreaalon  and  for 
a  Roosevelt  who  denounced  deficit  financing 
and  demandrd  a  balanced  budget.  In  1030. 
Mr  Roosevelt  had  launched  the  New  Deal  and 
definitely  allied  himarlf  with  the  left- 
wingers.  But  neither  the  Republican  candi- 
date nor  the  Republican  platform  took  tha 
conservative  ilde.  On  the  contrary,  they  ao- 
cepted  aome  of  the  Rooaavelt  radicalism  and 
were  overwhelmingly  t>eaten. 

In  1B40  Mr  WlUkie.  and  In  1944  Governor 
Dewey,  both  denounced  the  New  Deal  but  In 
aome  respects  tried  to  outbid  Mr.  Roosevelt 
for  support  of  the  so-called  liberals  and  the 
professional  labor  leaders.  And.  of  course.  In 
1940  and  In  1944.  the  war  weighted  the 
chances  heavily  on  the  Roosevelt  side.  So 
that,  though  the  Communist  Party  and  every 
radical,  antl-prlvate-enterprlse  group  In  the 
country  ranged  solidly  behind  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  the  l8.»ue  of  conservative  or 
radical  never  could  be  clearly  drawn.  In  both 
these  elections  nuiny  conservatives  voted  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  hating  It,  but  believing  they 
bad  no  alternative. 

Analysu  of  the  vote  In  the  last  three  elec- 
tions have  claimed  that  In  any  one  of  them 
had  all  the  conservatives  opposed  to  the*New 
Deal  been  able  to  get  together  the  decision 
would  have  been  different.  But  there  Is  no 
way  of  proving  that.  Thousands  of  conserva- 
tlve  Democrats  were  held  In  line  by  the  party 
lat>el:  many  thousands  more  by  the  expanded 
Federal  pay  rolls:  other  thousands  from  dis- 
gust with  the  Republicans  for  their  cowardice 
In  following  Instead  of  fighting  the  radical 
groups. 

Since  his  recent  message  It  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  that  Mr.  Truman,  who  had 
b«en  hailed  as  a  mlddle-of-the-rcad  man.  . 
definitely  has  cast  his  lot  In  with  the  liberals. 
The  radical  press  and  spokesmen  hail  him  as 
one  of  them.  The  Wallace  type  of  statesman 
applauds.  His  own  Postmaster  General  and 
national  chairman.  Mr.  Hannegan,  proclaims 
him  a  liberal.  The  labor  bosses,  the  Com- 
munists, and  the  spenders  are  delighted. 

The  question  now  Is:  Will  the  Republicans 
have  the  guts  and  gumption  to  accept  the 
challenge?  If  they  do.  at  least  we  have  a 
chance  to  find  out  which  w^ay  the  country 
really  v/ants  to  go.  V  e  will  find  out  then 
whether,  as  claimed.  It  is  really  conservative 
at  heart  or  whether  it  is  eager  for  continued 
governmental  expansion  and  experiments. 

The  door  has  been  opened  for  the  Repub- 
licans ta  take  an  emphatic  stand  against 
unrestrained  spending;  against  the  closed 
shop;  against  governmental  Interference  with 
private  business,  for  a  firmer  regulation  of 
labor  unions,  for  reduction  In  the  size  of  the 
governmental  machine  and  an  end  to  all 
socialistic  experiments. 

In  brief,  if  the  Republicans.  Instead  of 
aping  the  advanced  thinkers,  angling  for  the 
radical  vote,  being  afraid  of  the  labor  bullies 
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Intelllgenca. 


art,  go  atrongly 

tM  olvida  olaaiily 

Mftny  btlitva  that 

tha  lama  that  way 

who  will  makt  tht 

I  i\*y  will,  lor  tht  nrat 

vniivta  and  win. 

onnvlncad  thay 


that,  but  what  hat 

nt  they  art  alwaya 

work  both  aides  of 

that  again  thay  car* 

ain. 

radlcala  loose  from 

«|lilrh  thay  art  gradu* 

and  all  tha  Repub- 

la  undermining  con- 

thalr  Integrity  and 


t ) 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

REMARKS 


EXTENSION  O 
or 

HON.  WlLLIAl^ 

or  NoaTH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP 


i  LANGER 

DAKOTA 

UNITED  STATES 


TIE 


Wednesday,    Scptcmlk 
day  of  Monday.  Scpte 


Mr.   LANOER.     M4 
the  end  of  July,  I  Int 
viding  for  the  ratiflc 
between  the  United  £ 
dealing  with  the  St. 
I  ask  unanimous  conkent 
printed  in  the  Record 
"Dewey  Insists  on  N(  w 
Seaway  Bill.     His  Message 
Demanded  Guaranty 
Power."  from  the  New 
une  of  today. 

I  might  add  that  trie 
ernor  Dewey  is  favorable 
actment  of  my  bill. 

There  being  no  ob 
was  ordered  to  be  prli^ted 
as  follows: 


Drwrr    Insists   on 
Eeawat     Bill — His 
Demanded    Ol'auanty 
Power 


Svv 


York    Rights   in 

Ar^KssAci    TO    Truman 

ON   St.   Lawrences 


Washington.  September 
E.  Dewey,  of  New  York 
Pre.sldent   Truman    last 
that  he  would  withdraw 
proposed    Bt.    Lawrence 
administration    lnclude< 
for    the    project    plans 
resources  and  turn  the|n 
York  State.  It  t)ecame 
New  York  Herald  Tribxi^e 
slon  of  a  copy  of  Mr 

The  New  York  Govern(ir 
been  Informed  that  the 
sp)onsor    legislation 
son.  Under  Secretary  of 
Rosenman.    White 
which  would  merely  ra 
ment    with   Canada   to 
without  mentioning  the 
which  the  Federal  Gov 
over  to  New  York  for 
previous  accord. 

Mr.  Dewey  conceded 
might  be  added  to  the 
but    declared     that 
feature   should   be 
ginning  and  should  not 
perils    and    vagaries   of 
cedure."* 


dral  ted 


House 


bill 

su  :h 


T    26    (legislative 
mber  10) ,  1945 


.  President,  about 

oduced  a  bill  pro- 

tion  of  the  treaty 

tales  and  Canada, 

Lawrence  seaway. 

that  there  be 

an  article  entitled 

York  Rights  in 

to  Truman 

on  St.  Lawrence's 

York  Herald  Trib- 

posltlon  of  Oov- 
to  the  early  cn- 

ectlon,  the  article 
in  the  Record, 


25  —Gov.  Thomas 

In  his  telegrr.m  to 

week  served   notice 

lis  support  from  the 

seaway    unless    the 

In    Its    legislation 

to    develop    water 

over  to  the  New 

cnown  today  as  the 

came  into  posses- 

wey's  message. 

wrote  that  he  had 
'resident  planned  to 
by  Dean   Ache- 
state,  and  Samuel  I. 
special    counsel, 
ify  the  1909  agree- 
develop   the   seaway 
power  development 
etnment  was  to  turn 
t^.375.000  under  the 


tt  at 


the  power  accord 

as  an  amendment. 

a     fundamental 

Incltded   from   the   b€- 

)e  "subjected  to  the 

parliamentary   pro- 


"Ratntr  than  aaa  tha  fundnmantal  rlghta 
of  tht  paopit  ul  thia  MiHta  diaiaiardaa,  I 
■Houtcl  ba  eempaltttf  to  opptMa  any  maaaura 
whith  omita  tht  agraamant  at  to  powar  «a* 
vainpflnani  airandy  maia  aai  approvatf  by  iht 
aiitrutlva  branehaa  of  tha  ntwA  Oovtin- 
mant  and  thia  llata/'  ba  wreta. 

Althoviih  hia  maaHaga  did  not  m<>n<lon  It 
dlrtotly,  It  wna  undaratcxid  httt  thnt  Mr. 
Daway  waa  ftarful  that  an  amtndmtnt  might 
ba  addtd  to  tht  bill  to  circumvant  tha  powar 
aaaord  and  davalop  tht  power  rarourcea  un- 
der Ptdaral  authority, 

It  waa  aino  learned  today  that  a  ttntatlvo 
draft  of  laglslavion  for  tha  Bt.  Lawrtnot  ata* 
way  omitting  all  rafaranca  to  tht  powtr* 
development  phaaa  of  tha  project  haa  already 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Trumnn  and  la  await* 
lug  hia  decision. 

TtXT  or  TtLIOtAM 

Tha  text  of  Governor  Dewey's  talegram, 
which  the  White  House  had  rafuatd  atvtral 
tlmea  to  make  public,  foUowa: 

BxprtMBta  19.  1045. 

Tha  PatsrotNT, 

r/i«  White  Houxe.  Waahlnfjton,  D.  C: 

Chairman  Bonbrlght  of  tha  New  York  State 
Powar  Authority  haa  Informed  ma  of  tha 
itrlta  of  confarencea  recently  held  In  Waah- 
ington  between  members  of  the  United  Stataa 
Senate.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson, 
Judge  Roaenman,  and  Dr.  N.  R.  Danlclian, 
who  purport  to  represent  your  views.  Sec« 
retary  Achason  and  Judge  Roaenman  have 
stated  or  Implied  that  you  Intend  to  sponaor 
a  bill  which  will  merely  ratify  the  Interna* 
tlonal  agreement  for  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  completely  omit  the  accord 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  development  of  Ita 
power  resources. 

"The  St.  Lawrence  bill,  which  In  substance 
has  been  introduced  year  after  year,  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Government  would 
construct  both  the  seaway  and  power  facili- 
ties and  that  this  Nation's  share  of  the 
power  facilities  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
New  York  State  Power  Authority  In  return 
for  193.370,000.  This  amount  was  agreed 
upon  by  President  Rooaevelt's  admintatra> 
tion  and  the  United  Statea  Army  euglneera 
who  have  prepared  the  plana  for  thia  project 
and  who  would  aupervlat  the  conatructlon. 
Relying  on  Federal  executive  approval  pre- 
viously expressed  the  State  of  New  York  haa 
already  expended  »1, 500,000  In  advancing  this 
project. 

in  1941  a  suggestion  like  that  now  proposed 
waa  advanced,  striking  the  Federal-State  ac- 
cord from  the  bill.  At  that  time  members 
of  the  Federal  administration  who  advocated 
Federal  control  of  this  power  were  heard 
and  their  views  were  not  followed.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  after  conferring  with  my 
predecessor.  Governor  Lehman,  rejected  the 
proposal. 

wants   accord   as   PART   OF    BILL 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  you  will 
urge  an  amendment  of  the  proposed  bill, 
after  introduction,  to  permit  the  Inclusion  of 
the  Federal-State  accord.  I  am  sure  you  rec- 
ognize what  a  hollow  procedure.lt  would  be 
to  have  this  bill  Introduced  in  an  emascu- 
lated form  and  in  such  form  made  the  subject 
of  committee  hearings  and  Federal  depart- 
mental recommendations.  If  the  Federal - 
State  accord  is  ultimately  to  be  part  of  the 
bill,  in  fairness  to  the  committee  members 
consldermg  it  and  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  accord 
should  be  a  part  of  the  bill  from  the  very 
beginning.  Rights  so  fundamental  should 
not  be  subjected  to  the  perils  and  vagaries 
of  parliamentary  procedure.  They  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  cross-fire  between  the 
advocates  of  Federal  power  monopoly  end 
private  power  monopoly. 
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Iha  laat  I  yaart  I  hava  advaaatad  tvary 
CKtiiatnictiva  movtmant  le  ntaka  poaaibit 
this  grthi  Bt  Lawranoa  davalnpmtnt,  But 
rathtr  than  aaa  tha  rundamaatat  righta 
of  tht  pM)pla  oC  thia  ttata  dlaragardtd  t 
ahould  ba  rumpalM  lo  opDoar  any  intaaurt 
whieh  omits  tha  Ngraamaht  aa  to  powar  da* 
valnpmant  alrtady  made  and  approvad  by 
tha  axtrittlva  branfhna  nf  tha  PaiianU  Oov* 
erninant  and  thia  State.  I  am  ooundant  you 
will  agree  that  tha  accord  ahould  not  bt 
omitted  from  tht  bill  to  ba  introduced  and 
parntatly  truat  that  I  may  count  upon  ynur 
BUpport  In  thia  matter  of  auoh  vital  inttrtat 
to  the  people  of  New  York  Btatt. 

I  am  malllnK  a  copy  of  thia  wlra  to  tha 
Intsreated  Stnatora  and  mem*>ara  of  tha  New 
York  Btatt  Powtr  Authority. 
Binc9raly  yours, 

Thomas  B.  Dkwit. 


Pay  of  the  Annad  Forcai  io  Etiropa 
BXTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  fixw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  RXPRESSNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  26.  1945 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Record  the  following  open 
letter  received  by  me  today  from  a  group 
of  soldiers  stationed  overseas,  which 
speaks  for  itself : 

Camp  Twxntt  Grans. 
Le  Havre.  France,  September  16,  1945. 

THIS  IS  not  an  atpkal — thzb  is  a  btatxmxnt 
or  rACT 

Peraonnel  of  the  Second  Armored  Division, 
atatloned  In  Berlin,  were  paid  for  the  month 
of  July  104fi  In  Russian  Allied  military 
marks.  Also,  at  this  time  these  men  hold- 
ing French  franoa.  Dutch  guilders,  or  Bel- 
gian franca  had  their  ctirrency  exchanged 
Into  these  Rtaaslan  marka. 

Dtiring  this  aume  month  (July),  monty 
ordera  wer«  limited  to  the  amount  drawn 
acroas  the  pay  table  pltu  10  percent.  How- 
tvar.  during  the  following  month,  even  after 
thia  pseudo  limitation,  commissioned  olBctra 
algatd  (or  money  ordtra  from  one  hundred  to 
o>M  thouaand  dollara.  Thoae  men  closely 
connected  to  orderly  rooms,  headquarters 
aectlona.  etc.,  were  able  to  aend  home  hun- 
dreds of  dollara  worth  of  money  orders,  all 
purchased  with  these  Russian  marka.  Ttieae 
men  lesa  fortunate  were  usually  told  that 
the  quota  had  already  t>een  filled.  In  the 
meantime  the  accumulated  savings  piled  up. 
Men  were  forced  to  carry  huge  svtms  of  cash 
In  their  pockets.  There  was  nothing  to  buy 
In  Berlin.  Gambling  was  Inevitable.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  the  sale  of  watches 
was  declared  legal  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

At  Cam;,  Atlanta,  on  the  way  home,  all  of 
tun  Rtisslan  Allied  military  marks  were  ac- 
cepted, but  only  2  months  pay  plus  10  per- 
cent waa  exchanged  Into  French  francs. 
The  balance  was  held  for  safe-keeping  In  the 
orderly  rooms  of  the  various  companies. 

At  Camp  Twenty  Grand,  near  Le  Havre,  all 
of  the  marks  left  over  were  returned  to  the 
men.  Next  came  an  order  limiting  the 
amount  to  be  turned  Into  American  dollars  to 
a  months'  base  pay  plus  10  percent  plus  20 
percent  for  overseas  service.  Of  cotirse,  many 
soldiers  had  more  than  that  amount  In 
French  francs  and  German  marks.  In  order 
to  get  this  overage  converted  Into  dollars, 
many  soldiers  paid  heavily  (eotnetlmes  as 
much  as  30  percent)  to  have  other  soldiers 


turn  in  aomt  of  iht  monty  fur  tham.  Tht 
whoia  bUBinaaa  waa  vary  eeM|ril«aiad  ihi 
poat  tha  toldtara  huiidroda  of  unnaeaaaary 
duliara  baaauw,  In  tha  loni  run.  moat  uf 
tha  mnnty  waa  turntd  In  anyway,  Thota 
man  aim  rataihing  Nuialan  marka,  Aman* 
can  marka,  Fttnch  franca,  wara  ndviami  that 
this  rutianry  mijiht  ba  ron verted  lulu  dol* 
lara  in  tha  Unitad  Itaiaa  of  Aihtrtoa, 

Alany  diaguattd  aoldlara  burttad  Ihalr  titra 
marka.  tt  waa  all  tno  stupid  ani  too  fantaa* 
tlo.  Thalr  own  Oovernmpnt  waa  Ititint 
tham  down  afttr  they  had  served  ovtraaaa, 
in  combat  for  i  ytara.  Thalr  own  Ctovtrn- 
mtnt  would  not  honor  monty  prmttd  for 
tht  una  of  invaalon  troopa  nor  wotUd  thia 
flna  dtmocracy  honor  tht  currtncy  of  har 
Amct--Franct,  Ruaaia,  Holland,  or  Belgium. 


Tha  Lata  Moniif  oor  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

or  NBW   JCRtlT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRE8ENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  September  26,  1945 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  semion  de- 
li' ered  at  the  funeral  of  Msgr.  John  A. 
Ryan.  D.  D..  St.  Paul  Cathedral,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  September  19.  1945,  by  Most  Rev. 
Francis  J.  Haas.  D.  D,.  bishop  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.: 

"The  law  of  truth  waa  In  hia  mouth,  and 
Iniquity  waa  not  found  In  his  llpt;  he  walked 
with  me  In  peace,  and  In  equity,  and  turned 
many  away  from  Iniquity."    (Malachlas  2:  (J.) 

It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  and  yet  with  a  sense 
of  prlvUtgt  that  we  asaUt  at  the  aolemn 
obstqultt  of  one  of  the  few  great  men  of  our 
generation— John  Auguatlnt  Ryan.  Tou, 
Your  Excellency,  tha  moat  reverend  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul,  and  you  hia  clergy,  have 
loat  a  distinguished  prltat.  You.  his  very 
reverend  brother,  you  hia  atattra  In  religion, 
and  you  hia  other  aurvlvlng  brothera  and 
alsttra  have  lost  a  loving  brother.  To  you 
our  hearts  go  out  in  profouudeat  aympathy. 

And  yet  your  loaa.  if  I  may  aay  It.  doaa 
not  begin  to  meaaure  the  loss  today.  The 
late  Monslgnor  William  J.  Kerby  once  re- 
marked: "The  Catholic  Church  In  the  United 
States  should  fall  on  Ito  knees  and  thank 
Almighty  God  for  John  Ryan."  And  when 
we  recall  the  vast  services  that  Monslgnor 
Ryan  rendered  to  all  our  people — to  the  poor 
In  enabling  them  to  ucqulre  some  little  prop- 
erty, and  to  the  rich  In  assuring  them  that 
the  right  to  honestly  won  property  Is  sacred 
and  Inviolable — our  entire  Nation  should  offer 
a  t)rayer  of  thanksgiving  to  heaven  that  John 
Ryan  lived  and  worked.  There  can  be  little 
question  that  future  history  vrtll  support  this 
Judgment. 

Let  me  say  something  first  of  Monslgnor 
Ryan's  life,  then  of  the  secret  of  his  life's 
work  and  of  the  man  himself.  Although  I 
speak  as  one  of  his  former  students.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  myself  free  from  any  bias 
that~may  arise  out  of  my  filial  regard  and 
affection  for  him. 


The  facts  of  his  life  are  well  known  and 
call  for  no  detailed  recital.  They  can  be 
sununarized  briefly,  although,  in  a  career  as 
full  as  his,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  what  Is 
important  from  what  Is  not.  He  was  bom 
on  May  25,  1869.  on  a  farm  some  20  miles 
south  of  St.  Paul,  the  son  of  Ood-fearlng 


Irtate  immigrant  jMNMitarrun)  Tippararyi    0( 
Ua  It  oMIdran.  i  feaaana  priaata  and  I  mum. 

0«  lilt  Ryan  farm  thtrt  waa  Iha  tiaiMl 
Hlonaarlng  iitnrt  and  hard  labor.  Ua  fani 
mortgaga  with  Intartat  \ip  ut  II  paraant,  tht 
llttla  ahtlf  of  aema  fivt  oi  an  (Mioia.  and  flrat 
among  tham  tha  hook  of  hooha,  tha  Lifa  or 
Ohriat.  and  that  of  Hit  Blaaaad  Mothtr,  In 
addition,  a  nawapaptr  uama  to  tht  fnrmhuuat 
taeb  Wttk,  tt  waa  tha  Irish  W>trld  and  Amar* 
loan  tnduatrial  Llbtrator,  which  the  iM)y  John 
tagtrly  dtvourtd  and  which,  aa  he  anld.  gavt 
him  hia  nrat  mttrtat  in  toolal  quaatiuua  aud 
social  bttttrmant. 

Later  followtd  hit  training  for  tht  aaertd 
mini:  try  at  St,  Paul  BMUlnary,  and  hU  ordl- 
naUon  to  tht  holy  prlaathood  by  Archblahup 
John  Ireland  in  1B98.  Than  eama  4  ytan  of 
icrtxduate  aludy  at  tha  Catholic  University 
uf  America,  Washington,  D.  C  followtd  by 
13  ytart  aa  profaaaur  of  moral  theology  at 
8t.  Paul  Seminary,  aud  atUl  later  by  24 
ytara  aa  proftaaor  at  tht  Catholic  University, 
durmg  Which  time,  alnca  IB  10.  ha  waa  direc- 
tor of  tha  aoclal  action  department  of  tha 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conftronct  until 
tlie  time  of  hia  death. 

Of  his  24  ytara  at  tha  Catholic  UnlTtrxity 
tht  latt  rtctor  of  tht  unlvtralty,  Bishop 
Joatpb  M,  Oorrigan.  dtclartd  at  tht  dinner 
attandtd  by  tomt  600  pcraona  at  tha  Wltlard 
Kottl,  Waahlngton,  D.  C,  on  the  occasion 
of  Monslgnor  Ryan 'a  aeventleth  birthday,  May 
25,  IQ38:  "It  would  be  difficult  Indttd  to 
vlalon  tht  Catholic  Untveralty  In  tht  past 
quarter  of  a  century  without  the  pioneering 
work  aud  untiring  ability  of  Father  John 
Ryan."  (Ryan,  Social  Doctrine  In  AcUon, 
Harpers,  1040,  p.  270.) 

Thia  atatement,  however  generous,  should 
have  been  madt  very  much  stronger  than  it 
was.  In  my  observation  It  was  through 
Father  Ryan,  more  than  through  any  other 
individual,  that  the  Catholic  Dniverslty  dur- 
ing its  first  50  years  came  to  be  known  and 
recognized,  here  and  abroad,  as  an  institution 
of  courageous  scholarship  and  of  service  to 
hiunanlty. 

But  he  spoke  not  only  In  the  lecture  room. 
He  spoke  through  the  printed  page,  and  lit- 
erally to  tht  whole  civilized  world.  Begin- 
ning with  the  first  edition  of  hU  Living 
Wage  in  1806,  down  to  hia  last  work,  Tht 
Norm  of  Morality,  which  appeared  only  a 
few  months  ago,  he  managed  to  publish  a 
small  library  of  some  doaen  volumea.  in  ad- 
dition to  hundreds  of  pamphlets,  and  ar- 
ticles in  encyclopedias,  and  In  Journals,  re- 
ligious and  secular,  htrt  and  In  foreign 
countrlea. 

Moreover  there  was  hardly  any  major  moral 
question  of  contemporary  life  into  which  he 
did  not  inquire,  and  upon  which  he  did  not 
pass  Judgment.  I  mention  only  some  of 
them:  Wages  and  hours,  farm  prices,  monop- 
oly, price  fixing,  interest  taking,  housing, 
divorce,  birth  prevention,  population  prob- 
lems, human  sterilization,  church  and  state, 
and  the  etlilcal  foxmdatlons  of  international 
life. 

Pioneer,  he  was,  in  the  sense  that  be  dared 
to  have  oplnic»is  on  subjects  from  which,  all 
too  frequently,  the  less  courageous  shrunk 
back  from  having  them.  Pioneer,  he  was  not 
In  the  sense  that  he  strove  for  novelty.  On 
the  contrary,  his  sole  aim  was  to  call  men 
back  to  the  ancient  truths  delivered  by  the 
Master  to  His  Church. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Monslgnor  Ryan's  teachings 
have  been  put  Into  operation  in  our  country. 
Time  wiU  permit  me  to  refer  to  only  one.  In 
1910,  he  made  two  addresses,  one  in  March  In 
Milwaukee,  and  the  other  In  May  in  St. 
Louis,  In  which  he  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage  by  law.  Prior  to 
that  year,  there  Is  no  record  of  any  public 
statement  by  any  person  of  standing  in  sup- 
port of  a  legal  minimum  wage. 
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How  much  his  addresses  In  1910.  together 
with  hu  writings  on  the  subject,  contributed 
'to  the  subsequent  enactment  of  such  legls- 
tatlon.  Is  dltBcuIt  to  determine,  but  It  Is  the 
fact  that  shortly  thereafter  minimum-wage 
bills  were  Introduced  into  various  State  leg- 
islatures, and  that  he  himself  wrote  the  first 
mlnlmum-wrtge  bill  presented  to  the  Mln- 
nesot.H  Legislature,  and  that  this  bill.  In 
revised  form,  became  law  In  this  State  In  1913. 
By  1917.  11  SUtes  had  similar  laws,  and  at 
present  the  number  la  26.  Moreover,  In  1938, 
our  Federal  Congress  enacted  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  establishing  national  mini- 
mum-wage levels  for  men  and  women. 

In  all  trtJth.  his  was  a  full  life  as  priest  and 
scholar.  Teacher,  thinker,  author,  lecturer, 
administrator — his  record  does  not  have  to 
be  mcde  or  to  be  built  up.  It  Is  known  to 
all  the  world.  Without  exaggeration,  one 
can  say  that  his  social  program  Is  now  the 
property  of  the  American  people,  and  even 
of  some  abroad,  and  that  men  are  beginning 
to  recognize  its  measured  wisdom,  and  even 
to  live  by  it. 

n 

So  much  for  his  life.  What  was  the  sotirce 
of  his  strength?  What  was  the  secret  of 
hli  life's  work? 

Those  who  knew  John  Ryan  will  answer 
that  the  source  of  hU  strength  w:j  Almighty 
God  himself.  Upon  the  great  truths  of  di- 
vine revelation  he  exercised  his  splendid 
mind,  and  from  them  drew  all  his  reasoned 
applications  to  everyday  life.  He  was  too 
clear -eyed  not  to  see  that  man's  relation  to 
his  Creator  is  more  Important  than  mans 
relation  to  his  fellow  men.  and  that  unless 
the  first  relation  Is  right  the  second  cannot 
be.  He  saw,  too.  that  by  helping  to  bring 
the  second  nearer  to  what  Ood  Intended,  he 
was  helping  to  bring  the  first  to  fuller  re- 
allty- 

In  Mav  1891.  when  John  Ryan  was  22  years 
of  age,  the  great  Leo  XIII  Issued  his  epoch- 
making  encyclical.  On  the  Condition  of 
Workers.  In  the  following  month  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews  carried  jfc-  7. 000- word  com- 
mentarv  on  the  encyclical,  praising  It  lav- 
ishly arid  hailing  It  as  the  book  of  the  month. 
The  reviewer,  however,  sounded  a  note  of 
warning:  "The  Encyclical  opens  a  door 
through  which  we  may  see  a  great  vista  of 
social  transformation.  The  Pope  has  taken 
the  first  step.  He  has  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough.  •  •  •  Everything  will  depend 
upon  how  the  lead,  taken  in  the  Encyclical,  Is 
followed  up"  (p   89). 

That  was  a  challenge  and.  almost  alone  In 
our  country,  the  young  Ryan  took  It  up. 
In  the  Encyclical  he  read  a  principle  to  which 
he  clung  to  the  last,  and  In  It  he  observed 
a  method,  from  which,  scientist  that  he  was, 
he  never  deviated. 

The  principle  was  this:  The  Catholic 
Chiurch  has  Jurisdiction  over  economic  mat- 
ters In  everjrthlng  touching  men's  lives,  tech- 
nical and  mechanical  activities  only  ex- 
cepted. Leo  had  declared  unequivocally: 
Confldenter  ad  argumentum  aggredlmur  ac 
plane  lure  Nostro.  "We  approach  the  sub- 
ject with  confidence  and  surely  by  our  right" 
(par.  34). 

But  It  was  abundantly  clear  to  the  young 
Ryan  that  this  principle  rests  on  a  much 
deeper  one:  That  the  Holy  Father,  as  head 
of  the  church,  speaks  for,  and  In  the  name 
of,  and  with  the  same  authority  as,  Jesus 
Christ.  As  to  this  latter  principle  John 
Ryan  never  entertained  the  slightest  ques- 
tion. It  was  the  basis  and  groundwork  of 
all  his  doctrine.  To  him.  It  was  the  church 
and  the  church  alone  to  which  Christ,  speak- 
ing to  Peter,  had  given  His  own  divine  pow- 
•n:  "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
thall  not  prevail  against  It."  (Matthew  16: 
18):  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me.  I  also 
■end  you"  (John  20:  21);  and  to  which  He 


had  given  His  comforting  assurance  of  pro- 
tection from  error.  "And  behold,  I  am  with 


you  all  days,  even  unto  the 
of  the  world"  (Matthew  28: 


something  else 


his  philosophy, 
before  him  cer- 


the  church  was  "the  pillar  s  nd  mainstay  of 
the  truth"  (1  Timothy  3:  15),  and,  as  he 
once  wrote,  "It  Is  the  dearest  thing  In  my 
lUe." 

But  young  Ryan  detected] 
In  Leo's  encyclical  besides  11s  reassertlon  of 
the  principle  that  the  chur:h  has  unques- 
tioned Jurisdiction  over  everything  affecting 
men's  lives  In  the  social  anc 
That  something  else  was  tl  le  method  that 
the  pontiff  used.  It  was  whit  we  call  today 
the  scientific  method.  Leo 
philosophy  as  what  sclentis  ;.  deny  It  as  he 
may,  has  not.  Leo's  procedure  was:  Obser- 
vation, experiment.  Induction,  with  propos- 
als for  change  dictated  by 
In  a  word,  he  first  gathered 
tain  verifiable  data,  and  then  only  passed 
moral  Judgment  on  them  ai^d  advocated  re- 
medial measures,  wherever, 
philosophy,  there  was  need  4f  remedy.  This 
was  Leo's  method.  This  v^as  John  Ryan's 
method. 

Regarding  the  encyclical  ct  1891.  years  aft- 
erward monslgnor  Ryan  wrdte:  "At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  encyclical,  hu  (Leo  XHI)  de- 
clared that  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  had  come  to  be  11  tie  better  than 
that  of  slavery.  This  was  a  statement  of 
fact,  not  a  repetition  of  a  [  eneral  principle. 
It  was  not  arrived  at  by  ded  ictlve  reasoning. 
Throughout  the  encyclical  he  deals  con- 
stantly with  the  actual  cor  dltlons  of  labor 
in  all  Its  relations.  Hence  the  concreteness 
and  usefulness  of  his  moral  pronounce- 
ments." (Questions  of  th^  Day,  Stratford 
Press,  1931.  p.  223.) 

This  procedure  of  Leo  X|n  of  combining 
divine  truth  and  scientific 
In  giving  each  Its  fullest  icope,  Monslgnor 
Ryan  followed  throughout  lis  whole  career. 
Needless  to  say.  In  doing  s  o  he  was  acting 
in  the  best  Christian  tradi  tlon. 


t<i 


lo 


tiat 


Recall  the  touching  Incident 
gogue  at  Capernaum  (John 
Master    has    Just    proclaimed 
again  and  had  Just  declare< 
that   He  was  going  to  glv< 
to   eat  and   His   blood    to 
them  were  scandalized  at  ^hat 
and.   murmuring   among 
to  walk  away.      Turning 
asked,  "Do  you  also  wish 

It  Is  beside  the  point  to 
Saviour  put  this  question 
whether    He    wished    them 
that  He  was  leaving  them 
main  with  Him  or  to  go 
sovereign  God  He  could  readily 
stltutes   In   their   place   If 
leave,   or   whether   He   wlsljed 
thought  In  their  hearts 
with  Him.  they  were  exte 
Him  rather  than  receiving 
He  asked  the  Twelve,  "Do 
go  away?" 

Simon  Peter,  speaking 
plied  at  once:  "Lord,  to  wllom 
Thou  hast  words  of  everlasting 
have  come  to  believe  and  tc 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
Peter    had    said,    "Thy 
sweet  and  life  giving;  Thou 
uge;  who  but  one  who  Is  dul  I 
would  leave  Thee?" 

Feter  made  an  act  of  fait 
his  powers  of  reasoning. 
Peter  knew.    He  believed 
ed  Christ,  true  God  and 
because  he  had  heard  with 
preaching  of  the  Baptist, 
seen  with  his  own  eyes 
with  all  his  other  senses 
the  sanctity  of  the  Saviour 
and  Peter  knew. 


for 


wo;  d 


true 


and 
aid 


consummation 
20).      To  him. 


in  the  S3ma- 

60-70).      The 

His    divinity 

to  His  disciples 

them  His  flesh 

Irlnk.     Some   of 

He  had  said 

themselves,   began 

the  Twelve,  He 

go  away?" 

Inquire  why  our 

to  the   Apostles. 

to    understand 

:  ree  either  to  re- 

uway.  or  that  as 

secure  sub- 

they   decided   to 

to   stifle   any 

by  remaining 

ding  a  favor  to 

one.    The  fact  Is, 

you  also  wish  to 


the  Twelve,  re- 
shall  we  go? 
life,  and  we 
know  that  Thou 
jod."    It  Is  as  U 
3,    O    Lord,    are 
art  oiu-  only  ref- 
and  unbalanced 


1.  and  Peter  used 

believed  and 

because  he  accept- 

man.    He  knew 

his  own  ears  the 

because  he  had 

had  witnessed 

he  miracles  and 

Peter  believed. 


Like  Simon  Peter,  John  Augustine  Ryan 
exemplified  the  faithful  use  of  the  twofold 
talent  of  faith  and  of  reason.  While  his  re- 
liance on  the  teachings  of  Peters  successor 
was  truly  childlike,  he  yielded  to  no  one  in 
the  complete  and  unfettered  use  of  hla  vig- 
orous Intellect. 

Living  answer,  he  was,  to  the  shallow  taunt 
that  a  Catholic  cannot  be  a  scientist.  To 
him  reason  was  the  light  of  God's  face.  To 
him  was  given  the  Psalmist's  Joy :  "The  light 
of  Thy  countenance  O  Lord  Is  signed  upon 
us:  Thou  has  given  gladness  In  my  heart." 
(4-7.)  That  gladness,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  gave  him  the  extraordinary  calm  which 
he  maintained  In  the  face  of  hostile  critics, 
and  the  satisfaction  that  was  his  to  see  no 
small  part  of  what  he  had  worked  for  coming 
to  be  accepted  even  during  his  lifetime. 

To  his  success  in  combining  In  himself 
the  moral  teacher  and  the  scientist,  let  one 
testify  whose  commendation  may  come  as 
a  bit  of  a  surprise.  In  1917,  Dr.  Alvin  John- 
son reviewing  Monslgnor  Ryan's  monumen- 
tal work  Distributive  Justice  In  the  New 
Republic  of  February  17  wrote:  "Few  ethical 
authorities  have  had  sufficient  knowledge  of 
economic  facts  to  adapt  ethical  principles 
to  the  economic  fleld;  few  economists  are 
abreast  of  the  best  modern  work  In  ethics. 
To  this  rule,  the  most  notable  exception  Is 
Dr.  Ryan.  His  economic  scholarship  Is  un- 
impeachable; survey  his  writing,  and  ycu 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  among  the 
economists  of  today  there  are  not  many  who 
can  ma.ch  him  In  command  of  the  literature 
and  In  sanity  of  Judgment." 

A  single  formula,  then,  guided  him 
throughout  his  entire  career:  complete  ad- 
herence to  the  teaching  maglsterium  of  the 
church,  and  painstaking  use  of  the  tools  of 
the  scientist.  He  did  not  merely  accept  the 
deposltum  fldel,  the  body  of  Christian  faith, 
but  worked  and  tolled  In  order  to  set  It 
forth  In  Its  primeval  purity. 

In  1913.  he  became  disturbed  at  the  charge 
of  certain  socialists  that  the  early  fathers 
of  the  church — Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome — 
denied  the  right  of  private  property,  and 
advocated  a  rystem  of  collectivism.  He  set 
himself  to  work  on  early  Patristic  literature 
and  published  the  little  volume  The  Alleged 
Soclallsn  of  the  Church  Fathers,  In  which 
he  revealed  the  true  mind  of  the  fathers  of 
the  fourth  and  flfth  centuries  on  ownership 
and  private  property. 

Later,  as  students  In  his  seminar  at  Catho- 
lic University  can  well  bear  witness,  he  was 
almost  meticulous  In  analyzing  the  works  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  both  In  directing  dis- 
sertations and  In  publishing  his  own  re- 
searches In  this  field.  In  order  to  discover  the 
true  position  of  the  angel  of  the  schools  on 
the  two  main  pillars  of  medieval  economic 
doctrine,  the  Just  price  and  the  prohibition 
of  usury.  Again,  It  was  the  theologian  and 
the  scientist  at  work. 

There  Is  one  feature  of  John  Ryan's  think- 
ing that  may  not  be  overlooked.  Theologian 
though  he  was,  he  had  a  passion  for  facts. 
He  took  the  perfectly  rational  position  that 
no  one  can  pass  valid  Judgment  on  Industrial 
or  other  questions  unless  he  Is  acquainted 
with  the  facts  concerning  them.  He  adopted 
the  homely  common  sense  of  the  person  In 
the  street;  a  man.  when  he  talks,  should 
know  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

Deductive  reasoning  alone,  he  held.  Is  not 
enough.  Convictions  alone,  even  when  they 
are  sound  and  right,  are  not  enough.  "The 
general  principles,"  he  wrote,  "are  true.  In- 
deed, but  they  are  practically  useless  tinless 
they  are  applied  specifically  to  the  actual 
conditions  and  relations  of  the  Industry. 
Unless  we  know  the  facts,  we  cannot  apply 
the  principles."  (Questions  of  the  Day. 
Stratford  Press,  1931,  p.  222.)  Could  clearer 
declaration  be  formulated  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  true  scientist? 
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One  other  phase  of  his  thinking  might  well 
be  referred  to  here.  It  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice to  view  things  In  their  causal  relation 
to  one  another  and.  in  the  case  of  social 
wrongs,  to  propose  remedies  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  these  wrongs,  rather  than  to  wait 
until  the  causes  had  worked  themselves  out. 
and  then  merely  to  deplore  the  evil  results. 
I  refer  to  the  matter  at  communism.  All  the 
world  knows  that  communism  can  take  root 
only  In  the  soil  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
It  can  hardly  thrive  In  any  other. 

Monslgnor  Ryan  denounced  communism, 
and  its  earlier  counterpart,  socialism,  more 
vigorously  and  certainly  more  intelligently 
than  any  other  writer  in  the  English  language. 
(See  for  example  his  The  Church  and 
Socialism,  University  Press,  Washington, 
1919.  and  his  A  Better  Economic  Order. 
Harpers.  1935.)  But  he  did  not  content  him- 
self with  condemnation.  His  was  a  positive 
crusade.  He  sought  to  remove  the  catrses 
out  of  which  socialism  and  communism 
grow.  If  any  proof  Is  needed  for  this  asser- 
tion, the  clear  answer  Is  the  Bishop's  Recon- 
struction Program  of  1919.  which  he  not  only 
conceived  but  also  wrote. 

Indeed,  he  does  not  fall  under  the  censure 
of  Pope  Plus  XI.  but  rather  merits  the 
praise  of  that  great  pontiff  who.  after  lament- 
ing the  attitude  of  those  who  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  spread  of  communism,  as- 
serts :  "All  the  more  gravely  to  be  condemned 
Is  the  folly  of  those  who  neglect  to  remove  or 
change  the  conditions  that  Inflame  the  minds 
of  peoples,  and  pave  the  way  for  the  over- 
throw and  destrtKtlon  of  society."  (Quadra- 
geslmo  Anno,  par.  112.) 

But,  mark  well.  Monslgnor  Ryan  did  not 
demand  justice  for  workers  merely  because 
Injustice  would  drive  them  to  communism. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  this  is  a  view  that 
is  born  of  selfishness.  It  was  not  John  Ryan's 
view.  His  was  far  more  Christian.  He  con- 
demned oppression,  and  proposed  measures 
for  social  Justice  In  behalf  of  the  appressed. 
because  Justice  Is  their  right  as  children  of 
God  and  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Ill 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  man  himself.  Per- 
sons who  met  Monslgnor  Ryan  for  the  first 
time  were  frequently  heard  to  remark:  "How 
strong  and  yet  how  simple  he  Is."  This  was 
the  Judgment  not  merely  of  strangers,  but  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  be  close  to 
him.  Massive  strength  wltli  childlike  sim- 
plicity— nothing  portrays  him  quite  so  well. 

If  we  may  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  his 
young  manhood,  we  may  say.  I  am  sure,  that 
he  did  not  build  his  character  to  this  formula 
by  chance,  and  least  of  all.  by  self -promoting 
design.  Christian  and  Catholic  tbiat  he  was 
from  birth,  he  saw  and  loved  and  made  his 
own  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  Him  who 
being  God  "emptied  himself,  taking  the  na- 
ture of  a  slave  and  being  made  like  unto 
men"  (Phili.stines  2:  7);  who  laid  it  down  as 
a  first  condition  of  man's  blessedness  "unless 
you  turn  and  become  like  little  children,  you 
win  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
(Matthew  18:  3);  who  remains  with  us,  true 
God,  under  the  frail  appearance  of  bread 
upon  our  altars;  whose  own  Mother  became 
all  powerful  because  she  was  all  lowly;  and 
whose  Apostle  could  proclaim  with  wiumph, 
"Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness"  (II 
Corinthians  12 » . 

To  this  great  mystery  of  Christian  faith — 
strength  Is  made  perfect  In  weakness — Jc^n 
Ryan  yielded  allegiance.  It  captivated  him 
and  shaped  his  character.  Here  is  the  expla- 
nation of  his  childlike  simplicity  and  of  his 
manly  strength. 

Child,  he  was,  to  his  last  breath.  Even  at 
the  risk  of  seeming  to  trifle,  I  would  say 
that  It  was  only  a  boy  who,  at  the  age  of 
70.  could  look  back  at  the  time  when  he 
was  29  and  write  of  himself,  as  he  did.  In 
his  autobiography:  "Until  I  left  home  for  the 


CatlMdic  University  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember 1898.  I  had  never  seen  as  large  a 
city  as  Chicago.  The  2  or  3  days  that  I 
spent  in  that  metropolis  on  my  way  to  Wash- 
ington were  extremely  interesting.  I  still 
recall  the  powerful  impression  made  upon 
me  by  the  elevated  railroads,  the  tall  build- 
ings, the  lake  front,  the  crowds,  and  the 
noise,  hurry,  and  bustle"  (Social  Doctrine 
In  Action,  Harper.  1041,  p.  63).  This  same 
attitude  of  utter  truthfulness  runs  through 
all  his  writings,  as  it  dominated  the  man 
himself.  "The  law  of  truth  was  In  his 
mouth,  and  Iniquity  was  not  found  in  his 
lips"  (Malarblas  2:  5). 

But  God's  paradox  had  worked  Itself  out. 
The  Seat  of  Wisdom  had  declared:  "He  has 
put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  and 
has  exalted  the  lowly"  (Luke  1 :  52) .  Indeed, 
the  childlike  simplicity  of  John  Ryan  bad 
made  of  him  a  man  of  Judgment,  of  courage, 
and  of  breadth  of  view. 

Judgment,  he  had,  to  separate  fact  from 
make-believe:  and  when  he  rendered  Judg- 
ment, there  was  none  that  did  not  know  its 
meaning.  Courage,  he  had,  but  It  was  the 
courage  that  the  God  of  hosts  vouchsafes 
only  to  those  who  fight  for  the  right. 
Breadth  of  view,  he  had,  both  of  God's  world 
and  of  God's  church,  as  witness  his  desire 
for  a  study  to  discover  whether  the  status  of 
the  church  In  Catholic  coimtrles  Is  not  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
peoples  of  these  countries  have  sought  to 
carry  out  the  Catholic  program  for  social 
Justice  and  to  live  It  In  their  dally  lives. 

This  morning  I  venture  the  prophecy:  He 
will  stand  In  our  country  almost  alone,  to 
offset  the  sentence  of  condemnation  that 
future  generations  will  Justly  pass  upon  our 
own.  that  whereas  we  have  made  revolu- 
tionary advances  in  scientific  research  in  be- 
half of  things  we  have  made  little,  if  any. 
progress  in  the  high  science  of  social  think- 
ing In  behalf  of  human  beings. 

Such  Is  the  man  and  such  Is  the  priest 
whose  mortal  remains  we  consign  to  the 
earth  today.  His  sotil  can  be  happy  and  his 
bereaved  brothers  and  sisters  can  even  re- 
joice In  the  assurance  of  St.  Paulinus  of  the 
fourth  century;  "It  is  one  thing  to  pray  for 
yourself.  It  Is  quite  another  for  a  multi- 
tude to  clamor  to  God  for  you."  With  the 
faith  that  Is  ours,  we  can  confldently  hope 
that  the  uncounted  thousands  whose  cause 
he  espoused  have  already  prevailed  for  him 
at  the  seat  of  divine  mercy. 

O  angels  of  God,  If  eternal  Justice,  before 
whom  no  man  stands  without  fault,  still 
holds  him  in  the  prison  house  of  stiflerlng. 
lift  up  the  bars  and  admit  this  valiant  cham- 
pion of  Justice  and  charity  Into  the  man- 
sions of  peace  and  of  rest.    Amen. 


Department  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Every  waterway  organization  and 
everyone  interested  in  waterways  will 
desire  to  work  assiduously  to  see  that  the 
aforesaid  exemption  remains  inviolate 
in  the  bill  during  its  passage  through  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 


Reorganization  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  26,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
ported out  a  reorganization  bill,  H.  R. 
4129  giving  the  President  broad  author- 
ity to  reorganize  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  This  bill  ex- 
empts the  civil  functions  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army  from  any  re- 
organization or  transfer  out  of  the  War 


The  Hoover  FormoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  26.  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Wayne  tlnd.)  News-Sentinel: 

THE    HOOVIK    rOEMTTLA 

Former  Pretident  Hoover's  analysis  of  what 
the  United  States  can  do.  and  should  do.  in 
the  matter  of  postwar  loans  and  assistance  to 
foreign  governments,  should  be  studied  care- 
fully by  every  American  who  Is  anxiotis  to 
help  the  other  countries,  but  wiio  is  inter- 
ested at  the  same  time  in  going  about  it  in 
the  wisest,  safest  way. 

In  his  talk  before  the  Chicago  Executives 
Club,  Mr.  Hoover  expressed  first  a  sentiment 
with  which  all  will  agree:  "Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  favor  such  financial  assistance, 
under  safeguards  and  limitations.  •  •  • 
We  In  America  can  let  no  child,  woman,  or 
man  starve — whether  friend  or  enemy — as 
long  as  we  have  an  ounce  of  surpltis." 

But  at  the  same  time,  he  said,  "When  it 
comes  to  financial  assistance  for  postwar  re- 
construction, If  we  act  without  wisdom  and 
without  regard  to  experience,  far  from  curing 
the  ills  of  the  world  we  will  make  them 
worse." 

With  that  premise  established,  the  former 
President  pointed  cut  an  elemental  truth, 
and  one  that  should  be  understood  by  every- 
one, both  here  and  abroad. 

"Europe  Is  much  more  greatly  Impover- 
ished by  this  war  thpn  the  last  one.  But, 
Europe  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  we 
also  are  far  more  greatly  impoverished  by  this 
war  than  the  last  one. 

"American  recovery  and  financial  stability 
Is  the  first  need  of  the  world.  Unless  we 
recover,  no  one  will  recover.  Tliere  Is  a 
limit  to  the  aid  SO.OOO.OOO  American  families 
can  give  to  the  300,030.000  families  abroad 
who  are  hoping  for  our  postwar  help." 

Mr.  Hoover's  considered  Judgnrent  Is  that 
even  though  our  hope  of  collecting  lend-lease 
debts  Is  very  slight,  they  should  not  be  writ- 
ten off  the  books  now,  but  that  "we  should, 
instead,  propose  a  world-wide  moratorium  on 
all  Intergovernmental  war  debt,  and  5  years 
hence,  when  the  shape  of  the  world  is  more 
clear,  we  should  Join  our  allies  In  settling 
the  disposition  of  all  such  debts." 

It  is  his  belief  also  that  we  shotUd  not 
open  credits  to  foreign  countries  until  the 
considerable  balances  which  some  of  those 
countries  still  have  m  the  United  States  are 
exhausted. 

"We  cannot  afford."  said  Mr.  Hoover,  "to 
Just  make  general  loans  or  give  unrestricted 
financial  aid  as  our  Government  did  in  part 
after  the  last  war.  We  cannot  today  afford 
having  our  resources  used  to  keep  up  armies, 
to  engage  in  nonproductive  enterprises,  to 
pay  debts  to  other  countries,  to  subsidize 
social  experiments,  to  go  into  business  abroad 
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to  competition  with  us,  or  to  pay  for  propa- 
ganda to  upset  our  Government." 

This,  of  course.  Is  precisely  what  some  of 
the  sophomores  In  the  Washington  school  of 
delirious  economy  plan  to  do,  unless  they  are 
forcibly  restrained.  Thus,  they  would  finance 
Great  Britain's  experiment  with  mranarchlal 
socialism,  reestablish  her  merchant  marine 
so  she  could  compete  with  us  In  world  trade, 
and  enable  her  to  pay  on  her  other  creditors 
while  Ignoring  her  debt  to  us.  Also,  of 
course,  they  would  help  Russia  to  finance  her 
scheme  for  world  revolution  by  drenching 
America  with  pro-Soviet,  antl-Amerlcan 
propaganda. 

After  demonstrating  that  "all  loans  or 
credits  should  be  reduced  to  terms  of  com- 
modities." Mr.  Hoover  proceeded  to  explain 
his  belief  that  "we  should  open  a  credit  to 
the  particular  nation  and  that  credit  should 
be  available  to  purchase  commodities  In  the 
United  States  which  we  approve.  This  will 
assure  the  employment  for  our  own  people 
In  producing  these  commodities." 

It  is  recognized  by  the  former  President,  as 
It  IS  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  situation, 
that  we  shall  get  back  only  a  little  part— if 
any — of  the  advances  we  make  to  foreign 
countries  for  relief  and  reconstruction. 

There  are,  however,  some  other  Indirect 
benefits  which  we  may  receive. 

•We  should  Insist  that  there  be  no  quotas 
against  us,  no  discriminatory  tariffs  against 
us,  no  dumping  of  goods  upon  us,  no  cartel 
operations  against  us  •  •  '.We  must 
have  some  protection  from  socialized  for- 
>lffi  trade  for  such  trade  contains  both 
the  essence  of  dumping  and  cartellzatlon 
•  •  •.  There  should  be  agreement  of  no 
trade  discriminations  In  spheres  of  Influ- 
ence against  ua  In  favor  of  the  dominant 
power.  There  should  be  agreement  that  no 
propaganda  against  the  American  system  of 
life  will  be  carried  on." 

In  summary,  Mr.  Hoover  gave  a  capsule 
formula  for  our  help  to  other  nations: 

"We  miist  help.  We  should  use  common 
sense;  we  should  limit  our  help  to  what  our 
taxpayers  can  afford:  we  should  consider  our 
own  emplo^'ment  situation:  we  should  limit 
our  aid  to  the  minimum  necessary:  we 
should  limit  it  to  the  direct  purpose  of  re- 
storing their  domestic  needs  through  com- 
mcdltles;  we  should  organize  it  so  as  to  mlnl- 
ml»e  the  111  will  ovrr  repayment.  We  should 
do  It  with  the  knowledge  thut  we  are  doing 
It  at  •  loM  to  ourselvec  but  to  aid  mankind.' 


The  Quiet  Stctor 

EXTTNSTON  OP  REMAnKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAiMuoitmnn 

IN  TMI  HOUSI  Of  KBPRCMCNTATTVtn 

Wi'dnetday,  September  28,  1945 

Mm  ROOFR9  of  MM>iiirhu.<(CttN.  Mr, 
Sprnkrr.  undrr  Icnvo  to  extend  my  rc- 
morks  In  the  Rrcono.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bo.ilon  (Mass.) 
Traveller: 

Tilt  Qutrr  sccToft 

Tht  tumult  and  the  shouting  doM  not  die. 
the  captains  of  industry  and  th«  kings  of 
labor  stand  their  ground.  American  heavy 
industry  Is  plow/int;  with  the  fires  of  discon- 
tent and  around  the  Detroit  area  tho«e  fires 
are  (laming  skvward  The  predicted  period  of 
Indvi.'itrlal  strife  Is  at  hand. 

And  ytt  there  is  oti*  quiet  sector,  admirably 
and  laudably  qultt,  oae  sector  golns  about  tha 
Joto  of  Industrial,  economic,  aoclal,  and  intel- 
lectual reconveraicn  from  peace  to  war  with 


almost  no  confusion  and  t  Ickerlng  and  an 
almost  total  absence  of  Etrfces. 

Expanding  Industries  an(;  industries  now 
being  born  might  observe  t  le  fact  and  draw 
a  deduction  favorable  tc 
growth  of  that  sector  and  t(  i  their  own  long- 
term  well-being. 

The  sector,  of  course,  Is  Nfew  England. 


This  Changing  Vorld 


EXTENSION  OF 

OP 

HON.  NOAH  M. 


F  EM  ARKS 


WASON 


or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPI  lESENTATTVES 


Wednesday,  S 

Mr.    MASON.      Mr. 
leave    to    extend    my 
Record.  I  desire  to 
ing  column.  This  Chan;? 
ten  by  Constantine  Brow^ 
In    the    Washington    E 
Monday.  September  24, 


ptemher  26.  1945 

!  Speaker,    under 
r  ;marks    In    the 
incl  ide  the  follow- 
ing World,  writ- 
and  appearing 
'Zoning   Star   for 
945: 


IVOSLD 


THIS    CH.^NC^NC 

(By  Constantine 

The  conference  of  the 
Ministers  Is  drawing  to  a 
It  has  been  so  shrouded  In 
general   hints   of   the   strukgles   behind   the 


helped  by  other 
\e    State    Depart- 


ned  from  reports 


Ecenes,  from  which  Russia 
torious,   have   been   given 
public. 

The  secrecy  of  the  debate^  adopted  at  Rus 
sla's  pressing  request  was 
news  In  this  country.  T 
ment-MacArthvir  row,  strikes,  reconversion 
problems,  and  other  domes  ;lc  problems,  were 
more  interesting  to  the  pul  He  than  the  com- 
plex diplomatic  discussions  In  London. 

Although  the  sequel  to  the  first  postwar 
conference  of  the  Big  Five  Is  likely  to  have 
a  great  repercussion  on  America's  position  in 
the  world,  the  public  had  only  an  academic 
Interest  In  the  London  tai  is.  Americans  by 
now  have  become  accustomed  to  secret 
diplomacy. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascerta 
recelTed  in  diplomatic  qiiarters  here,  the 
hopes  of  the  American  representatives,  who 
mtt  with  the  others  In  Lon  Ion  dottrmlned  to 
■•f  demacrucy  reinstated  li  eastern  Europe, 
w«rt  frustrated.  The  mttp  ( f  postwar  Euope, 
which  they  with»d  to  blueprint  on  the  basis 
of  juvtioe  and  fair  play, 
Ihe  Amerloans,  th«  Brituri. 
the  Chinna*  bowtd  to  the  u  lyielding  attituda 
of  th«  RuMlana,  who  put  i  neir  onrds  on  the 
tabla  and  adopted  a  pulley  i  f  "takt  it  or  l«ava 
It,* 

In  OM  of  tbt  conctasloni 
aMMMd  Moaoow'i  point  of 
th«  former  Alls  partntrt,  ■umania  and  Bul< 
fnria,  Btfora  tht  London  n  ettlng  tha  Am*rt< 
can  and  Brltinh  Oovcrnnunts  sen:  notea  to 
tha  haada  uf  theae  Russia  i  puppet  govarn- 
menta  aaylng  that  tha  coi  ntrtes  tntut  hava 
fraa  alaetlona  lupervlaad  by  American,  British, 
Franch.  and  Ruaatan  ob<t«  'vers.  Tha  notea 
•aid  ttMt  unlfM  thia  rnndiiinn  wan  agrtad  to, 
no  paaea  treaty  could  be  si  died.  Bin«*  Amar- 
ten  nnri  Britnin  did  not  \  ish  to  deal  wltb 
governmanta  which  were  n^t  truly  rcpraaant- 
atlva  of  their  own  people. 

Commtaaar  Molotov  opposed  thia  thrala.  Re 
declared  that  his  government,  which  had 
placed  puppets  at  the  helm  of  the  ailalra  of 
the  throe  states,  regarded  mch  Intervention 
as  a  violation  of  the  prlticl  sle  of  sovereignty 
for  the    •independent"  sta  ,es. 

In  aplte  of  the  poaltlva  in  ormatlon  received 
from  American  and  Brltlati  mlnlatera  In  Bu- 


Brown) 

Big  Five  Foreign 
close  in  London, 
secrecy  that  only 


has  emerged  vlc- 
to  the  American 


■Bo  «aa  Junkad, 
tha  Kianoh,  and 


to  tha  •')vlat,  wa 
vlaw  In  regard  to 


charest  and  Sofia  that  the  governments  there 
were  not  representative  of  the  people,  we 
yielded  to  Russia.  Thus  one  of  the  main 
principles  for  which  we  fought  the  war— free 
governments,  freely  elected  by  their  people — 
has  again  been  discarded  because  a  minor- 
ity—Russia— was  able  to  Impose  Its  will  on 
the  majority. 

This  diplomatic  defeat,  which  may  appear 
of  secondary  significance  to  the  average  man 
In  this  country,  may  have  Important  reper- 
cussions In  the  future.  In  fact,  the  Western 
democracies  are  placing  their  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  futher  territorial  conquests  by 
Russia,  which  will  have  complete  control  over 
large  and  rich  territories  Inhabited  by  tens 
of  millions  of  persons.  These  peoples  have 
to  choose  between  accepting  this  situation, 
much  as  they  dislike  their  new  police-state 
of  government,  or  opposing  It.  In  the  latter 
case,  they  know  the  fate  that  awaits  them — 
mass  deportations,  concentration  camps, 
starvation,  and  frequently  legal  assassina- 
tions. 

Russia  also  has  taken  advantage  of  this 
first  meeting  of  the  Big  Five  Foreign  Minis- 
ters to  peg  her  claims  to  naval  and  air  bases 
in  areas  far  removed  from  her.  She  has  in- 
dicated that  In  the  settlement  of  the  Italian 
peace  she  wants  slices  of  the  former  Italian 
Empire,  such  as  Eritrea,  a  port  In  Trlpolltanla 
and  some  strategic  Islands  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The  American,  British,  and  French  Govern- 
ments felt  that  while  Italy  should  be  clipped 
of  the  political  control  of  her  empire,  some 
portions  should  be  returned  to  her  under  the 
guise  of  a  trusteeship,  supervised  by  the 
Trusteeship  Committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  In  this  manner  Italy 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  use  these  terri- 
tories for  future  aggression  and  at  the  same 
time  would  be  able  to  obtain  raw  materials 
and  have  a  place  for  her  surplus  population. 

Russia  showed  little  interest  In  Italy's 
future.  But  she  Insisted,  and  Is  reported 
to  have  obtained.  In  principle  at  least,  the 
consent  of  the  other  Allies  to  the  bases  she 
has  selected. 

The  State  Department  Is  pointing  out  that 
nothing  definite  has  been  settled  in  London. 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  has  obtained  that 
much  of  a  moral  victory.  He  will  not  be 
compelled  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line,  hand- 
ing over  to  Russia  at  this  time  everything 
she  has  demanded. 

Subcommltteea  have  bean  organized  and 
will  study  these  queatlona  further  But  ob- 
aervars  point  out  that  ainca  tha  foreign  aec- 
retarlea  thamaelves  had  to  knuokia  under  to 
tha  adamant  attitude  of  tha  Sovlat  Foralgn 
Commlaaar,  thara  la  little  chance  thnt  tha 
atudlaa  of  tha  aubeumrolttaca  will  eliangr 
tha  plotura  matarially. 


Diichariii  From  tht  Armtd  Strvieei 

EXTENSION  OF  RSMARKO 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

>  or   MONTANA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RIPRKSINTATIVro 

Wednesday.  September  28.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
a  veteran  friend  of  mine  now  stationed 
on  Salpan.  This  veteran — and  there  are 
thousands  like  him— needs  to  be  con- 
sidered for  discharge  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. I  feel  that  his  communication  la 
very  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  see  that  thia 
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group  will  be  given  every  possible  con- 
sideration so  that  they  can  be  discharged 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sp^Jcer.  because  of  the  logic  con- 
tained in  this  letter  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record,  under  unanimous  consent,  so 
that  the  Congress  can  more  fully  under- 
stand the  plight  of  this  forgotten  group: 

Saipan,  September  21,  1945. 
Deak  Mike:  Juat  a  not«  to  leave  everyone 
of  those  re^onsihle.  know  how  we  married 
men  with  children  In  the  30-  to  37-year 
group  feel.  We  were  called  to  the  service 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war.  Every  place 
we  went  from  the  day  of  Induction  to  now 
everyone  has  shown  surpiise  that  we  were 
drafted.  Now  here's  the  catch  and  we  would 
like  to  thank  those  responsible  If  you  know 
what  we  mean.  We  also  wonder  what's  going 
to  be  done  for  us  and  when  can  we  expect 
to  get  home  to  support  our  wives  and  chil- 
dren pr<^>erly. 

1.  The  Army  makes  provalons  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  38-year-olds.  That  leaves  us 
out. 

2.  Then  comes  the  discltarge  of  those  33 
years  old  or  over  with  2  years  of  service. 
Nothing  here  for  us. 

Now  the  Army  is  going  to  drop  the  dis- 
charge points  to  60  within  3  months  and 
step  discharging  on  points. 

How  could  we  have  possibly  acquired  that 
many  points? 

After  the  60  points,  anyone  with  2  years' 
of  service  is  entitled  to  discharge.  We're 
about  a  year  short  bere.  Anyx>ne  over  26 
years  old  won't  be  used  or  needed  for  occu- 
pation troops. 

So  what?  We  Just  seem  to  be  betwixt  and 
between  with  no  one  looking  out  for  us  and 
our  families  needing  us  while  were  doing  no 
good  but  keeping  up  expenses.  From  this 
whole  set-up  we  have,  anywheres  from  12 
months  to  20  months  to  sweat  it  out.  Do 
you  think  that's  fair?  Someone  In  stire  over- 
looking us. 

We  don't  begrudge  the  long  service  and 
high  point  men  their  discliarge.  Those  boys 
did  •  great  )ob  and  havt;  that  coming  to 
tbcan.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  this  situ- 
ation for  us?    Someone's  nltpplng. 

Fifteen  of  us  here  and  probably  thousands 
all  over  the  world. 


Amy  Disckitff #• 

EXTENfilOW  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  oNio 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPlllaENTATXVM 

W»dn$»daif.  Jfpteml>#f  28,  1948 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  m>  remarka  In  the 
RtcoiD.  I  Include  the  foil  )wln«  letter  re- 
cently published  from  a  member  of  tho 
armed  forces  in  Europe: 

There  sre  a  lot  of  u«  ov»r  here  In  Franca 
with  sufflclent  points  for  dl  icharge  ond  some 
with  sufficient  ac*-  ot  t>oth.  and  we  sesm  to 
be  gvtting  A  royal  run>arcund.  We'va  d«* 
oldsd,  acvaral  of  us,  to  wilt«  to  our  foAi- 
vldual  towna,  to  Congreaanr en,  ate,  to  aaa  If 
aomething  can't  be  dona  for  mm,  through  the 
medium  of  public  opinion  being  brought  to 
bear  In  the  proper  placea, 

I  don't  know  much  abtut  auch  matters 
but  I  can  atata  a  few  facu  in  mind  and  other 
cases  and  what  la  handed  ui  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  by  radio,  eto. 


First,  the  news  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  to  the  effect  that  all  high-point  men 
would  be  shipped  out  by  October.  Well,  they 
send  them  out  in  such  small  numbers  that, 
at  the  present  rate  it  will  take  months.  For 
Instance,  we  have  a  matter  of  60-plus  going 
out  in  our  next  quota  from  96  points  up. 
Most  men  have  90  to  95  points  in  my  par- 
ticular outfit  and  that  means,  at  the  present 
rate,  a  lon^  time  getting  to  85  points.  Surely 
not  In  1  month. 

Second — why  are  all  divisions  allowed  Just 
800  low-point  men  "to  take  with  them" 
when  everyone  knows  that  several  divisions 
with  all  low-pointers  have  sailed?  Naming 
one.  the  Thirty-fifth,  of  which  I  have  a 
brother-in-law  in  it  who  came  in  the  Army 
after  I'd  been  In  about  17  months.  What 
kind  of  a  racket,  are  they  running? 

In  my  partlciilar  case — I'll  mention  it  only 
as  a  guide  to  show  what  can  and  does  hap- 
pen. I'm  nearly  40  and  have  87  points. 
Have  nearly  2  years  overseas,  earned  five 
battle  stars.  Came  to  the  redeplojrment  area 
near  Rheims  the  first  part  of  June.  The 
commanding  officer  at  the  regiment  I  was 
in  at  that  time  tried  to  hold  every  one  of 
his  high-point  men.  Finally.  August  1, 1  was 
sent  to  this  battalion — ^fotn-  men  from  each 
company  In  the  regiment  being  sent — a  great 
reduction.  All  my  records  were  In  order, 
having  been  processed  In  Camp  Brooklyn 
and  I  thought  I  was  on  my  way.  Since  I've 
been  here  I  havent  done  2  days'  work.  There 
is  no  work,  so  that  can't  be  used  as  any  sort 
of  an.  excuse.  Shortly  after  arriving  I  was 
told  to  sign  an  application  for  discharge  for 
40  years  of  age.  I  told  tliem  I  wasn't  40  tmt 
I  signed  it.  Today  I  signed  one  for  38  years, 
and  was  told  It  probably  wouldn't  do  any 
good  as  I  had  over  85  points.  What  kind  of 
system  (?)  are  they  using?  Incidentally,  the 
news  says  "any  man  over  38  will  be  discharged 
upon  request." 

This  war  has  caused  a  lot  of  us  a  lot  of 
trouble,  grief,  and  money,  and  those  who 
have  earned  the  right  for  a  quick  discharge 
should  be  considered  first.  Otherwise,  why 
have  the  point  system? 

We  have  no  means  of  doing  anything  about 
the  situation  other  than  this  which  I  am 
doing. 

Mo  one  else  aeema  to  take  any  interest. 
Lou  of  the  boya  aay  "Hell,  they  don't  want 
the  Boldlera  home  "  Mice  thoughu  to  c«ny 
back  to  America. 


UMmplejrment-CompenittiMi  Bill~- 
lU^l  of  SaiUi-CMMUy  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'    or 

HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  nxuioii 

IN  Till  ROUII  or  RWfllSlNTATnm 

Wednetdav.  September  28.  lUt 

Mr.  DIRKHHTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarkii, 
I  Include  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Tlme.n,  dated  Peptember  28,  1945,  rela- 
tive to  the  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Waya  and  Means  on  the 
so-called  Kllgore  bill. 

I  also  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Tlmca.  dated  September  X. 
1M6.  entitled  "Repeal  the  Antistrlke' 
Act."  On  September  13,  1M5.  I  Intro- 
duced H.  R.  4050,  to  repeal  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act 


The  article  and  editorial  follow: 
Hotiss  GaouF  Vorxs.  14  to  10.  To  Shix".-x 
JoBLzss  Pat  Bu-l — ^Majobitt  or  Wats  and 
Mkaks  Mfmbxot  BulUX  Wavx  or  Stuxcs 
roB  ACTION — But  Others  Disackes — Gbxen 
AWD  MtraaAT  Protest  Dxlat — Dotohton 
Sats  Tax  Bnx  Mttst  Bb  ConsnxxxD 

(By  C.  P.  Trussell) 
Washikctom,  September  25. — The  unem- 
ployment comi>ensation  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  related  House 
measures,  were  sidetracked  indefinitely  tod.<iy 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it  de- 
cided to  Uun  its  attention,  starting  tomor- 
row, to  drafting  a  new  tax  bill. 

With  four  Democrau  joining  the  Repub- 
lican members,  the  committee  voted,  14  to  10, 
to  give  no  luriher  consideration  to  the  un^'m- 
ploymer.t  benefit  program  pending  receipt 
of  "more  concrete  information  as  to  what 
the  unemployment  sittiation  is  to  be  during 
the  reconversion   period." 

The  postponement  njotlon  was  offered  by 
Representative  Mnxs,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas. 
Before  making  this  decision,  the  conunit- 
tee,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  6.  defeated  an  attempt 
by  Representative  Forand.  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  force  action  on  a  companion 
measiire  to  the  original  Senate  <Kllgore)  bill, 
which  called  for  payment  of  Jobless  benefits 
at  a  maximum  of  $25  weekly  for  26  weeks 
annually  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  as  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman.  State  pay- 
ments would  have  been  supplemented  by 
Federal  fiinds. 

By  this  latter  action.  Members  conceded 
the  conunittee's  3-to-l  stand  against  the 
President's  maximum  benefits  proposal  left 
little  if  any  hope  for  a  change  in  sentiment, 
even  though  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
might  be  revived. 

BOW  THX  cotucrrm  votsd 

The  committee  voting  was  done  in  execu- 
tive session  today,  but  members  reported 
that  it  was  as  follows: 

For  iixlefinlte  postponeonent  of  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bUl  or  related 
House  measures:  Representatives  Miixa, 
WcsT,  of  Texas;  Camp,  of  Georgia,  and  Orsg- 
ort.  of  Kentucky.  DemocraU:  and  Kmutson. 
of  Mlixnesota,  Bkkd,  of  New  York.  Wooaaurr, 
of  Michigan,  Jcmkins,  of  CHiko.  Gearhart.  of 
California,  Carlsosi  of  Kansas,  Bimpcon  of 
Petinaylvaiiiu.  Keam.  of  New  Jeraey,  Oirrcmo, 
of  IfUaaaohusaiu,  and  Cuaru.  of  Nebraska, 
Republicans. 

Oppuaitig  poatpouamant;  Repreaenuttvaa 
DousHTOM,  Ooorn,  of  TentkasM^;  DtNMU.t., 
nf  Mlohivan;  RotMRTaoM.  of  VUrttmn;  Ltmcm, 
ot  New  York,  I^NiAMa.  WAimJiwvia.  of  Wla- 
ounnln,  Mai(in»v,  oi  Luuiaiana:  KafRNARrra, 
Of  I'aunaylvania,  and  Kimu,  of  Culiiudiiu, 
Dwioorat*. 

TlM  flva  Dcmorrata  who  auppartpd  Mr. 
FoaAiro  in  hU  atiampt  to  subatituta  hta  bill 
for  tha  MUla  motion  w*ra  ratiortad  aa  lUprv 
atntatlvM  Uti«>t«ta,  Ltncn,  MAt/>NtY,  XaM* 
MAnrn,  and  Ktnn 

A  majority  of  Uia  eommlttaa  mamMra 
biamad  tha  raoent  wave  of  airikaa  aa  a  major 
factor  in  today's  daelalon.  Thay  arfuad  that 
the  walk-ouu  had  ao  muddlad  iha  unrnn- 
ploytnent  picture  a*  to  make  it  impoaalble  (o 
laglalRte  mtalllgently  on  a  Joblaaa  conipatf 
aaiion  program. 

A  minority,  howarer,  dlaagread  and  ac- 
cuaad  thair  ooltaaguaa  of  ualng  tha  atrlkaa  at 
a  foundation  on  which  to  base  excuaea  for 
refusing  to  shift  from  positions  taken  before 
tha  emergency  raconveralon  period  when  tha 
same  issues  came  up. 

"With  hiwdrada  of  thotiaanda  out  on 
strike,  who  have  also  forced  tena  of  ihou- 
aanda  of  othera  into  Idleneas,  we're  in  no  po- 
altloD  to  Burvey  tha  unemployment  situation 
in  thia  country  at  the  preaent  tune."  Mr. 
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Kkotson  Mid  at  tb«  committee  he&ring, 
then  Rdd»d: 

"We'll  have  to  wait  until  the  strlkerB  get 
beck  to  work.  To  eitend  the  time  for  paying 
unemployment  benelite  would  be  to  encour* 
1^  IdtonaM." 

Streral  other  committee  membera  who 
vot«l  to  ihelve  the  measure  expressed  them- 
aelvea  aa  feeling  the  same  as  Mr.  Knutson. 

Some  committee  members  rIso  argued  that 
the  postponement  did  not  necessarily  kill  all 
of  the  legislation.  Chairman  Docohton  aald 
that  "It  could  be  called  up  again  tomorrow. 
next  week,  next  year,  or  3  years  from  now." 

"Unemployment  will  rule,"  he  aald.  but 
promiaed  no  early  reconsideration  of  any 
phase  of   the  measure. 

"I  dont  see."  he  added,  "how  we  can  break 
off  consideration  of  the  tax  bill  to  take  any- 
thlni?  up  again.  The  tax  legislation  must  be 
completed  by  both  Houses  by  November  I  If 
It  la  to  be  effective  January  1." 

UNION  LKAOtna  niOTZST  DCU^T 

Spokesmen  for  organized  labor  viewed  the 
committee's  action  as  Qnal,  however,  and 
urged  that  it  be  overrlddeu. 

William  Oreen,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  accused  the  committee 
of  having  "defied  thu  President  of  the  United 
8t«t«i  and  alapped  In  the  fnce  millions  of 
lojuX  workers  who  art  losing  their  war  joba." 

OoagTMa  has  "let  them  down  and  r*« 
pudtetod  the  solemn  pledge  of  tb«  Oovern* 
nient."  he  aaaerted,  adding: 

"Flrat.  the  Senate  atruck  out  from  the 
Sflpuia  bill  the  key  provision  recommended 
^rrwldent  Truman  for  lifting  maximum 
bwwan  to  laA  a  week.  Now  the  Hou^e 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  haa  tabled  the 
rest  of  the  bill. 

"This  hostile  attitude  by  Congresa  la  eor.< 
trlbuting  in  largt  measure  to  the  unr*^  a^d 
uneortainty  that  la  sweeping  the  country. 
Congreas  U  In  no  |x)«itU)n  to  oomplaln  about 
strikes  when  it  Uelibcrntely  gOM  on  strike 
Itaelf  agaliMt  the  bent  interest  of  the  Nation." 

RKMAL  TMI  ANTtMTRtRI   ACT 

Sentiment  for  repeal  of  the  8mlth>ConnaUy 
Act  u  reported  to  be  gaining  strength  in  both 
Mnu««a  of  Congress  and  among  members  of 
both  parttee  That  repeal  covild  not  come  too 
•oon.  It  would  not  solve  the  present  strike 
situation,  but  It  is  an  eisentiHl  step  In  re« 
ducing  the  problem  and  in  clearing  the  air. 
Here  la  a  chance  for  Congress  to  provt  that 
It  can  take  at  least  one  step  quickly  In  the 
present  emergency.  Representative  SicrrH, 
one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  law  that  bears 
his  name,  haa  himself  introduced  a  resolu- 
tlon  to  repeal  It.  That  resolution  should  be 
reported  or  called  out  of  couunlttte  and 
▼oted  upon  without  delay. 

It  ahould  now  be  obvioua  to  everyone  that 
the  Smith-Connally  Act  baa  outlived  what- 
ever wartime  uaefulneaa  It  may  have  had. 
It  has  become  not  merely  useless  but  an 
encumbrance  and  an  at>surdlty.  Its  chief 
affect  at  the  moment  Is  to  compel  the  Oov- 
emment  to  take  strike  votes  at  the  tax- 
p«,^ara'  expenac.  The  United  Mine  Workers' 
vote  lost  year,  Involving  400,000  workers,  coat 
the  Government  1360.000.  On  that  basis,  to 
take  a  strike  vote  at  the  General  Motors 
plants,  as  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
have  demanded,  would  cost  the  Government 
about  glSd.rcO.  Yesterday  the  union  an- 
nounced that  it  bad  aaked  NLHB  also  to  con- 
duct a  suike  vote  in  ao  Chrysler  planta  em- 
ploying  120000  workers. 

"The  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
U  compelled  to  take  theae  votes,  has  itself 
complained  that  "lalwr  organizations  are 
making  use  of  the  strike-ballot  machinery 
of  the  War  Labor  Dlsputea  Act  to  dramatize 
and  focxis  public  attention  on  their  demands 
and  to  marahal  employee  support  for  the 
union's  poattton."    Tba  fact  that  the  Gov- 


ernment has  sponsored  the  vote  gives  a  aem- 
blance  of  official  approval  tj  the  subsequent 
strike.  One  of  the  minor  i  bsurdlt:.es  of  the 
situation  la  that,  though  the  war  has  been 
over  for  more  than  a  mor  th.  the  question 
which  NLRB  must  still,  urder  the  terms  of 
law.  ask  the  workers  Is  wliether  they  "will 
permit  any  such  interruption  of  war  pro- 
duction." 

A  mere  repeal  of  the  Snilth-Connally  Act 
would   not  necessarily  enq 
National  War  Labor  Board 


Isted  by  Executive  order  before  the  Smith 


Conally  Act  gave  it  direct 
powers.     But  at  least  in 
Congress  would  leave  the 


legal  status  and 
lepeallnq;  the  act 
President  free  to 


terminate  the  War  Labor  Board  immediately. 


iddlng  an  unam- 
on.    In  any  case 


Or  it  could  Itself  do  so  by 

biguoua  line  to  its  resolut 

the  Smlth-Connally  Act,  Which  new  merely 

provides  additional  encoura  jement  to  strikes 

ahould  be  repealed  without 

aary  delay. 


W«  Can  Lose  th  i  Peaet 


the  life  of  the 
That  Board  ex- 


a  day's  unneces- 


EXTENSION  07  llEMAPKS 
or      I 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  RiOBERTSON 

OP    VIRQINli 

IN  THB  H0U8I  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVX8 

Wednesday,  Septcmoer  28.  194S 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  o^  Virginia.  Mr. 
Rpcnkrr.  under  loavo  to  extend  my  re- 
nuika  In  the  Record.  I  Includo  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Tlmei  of  September  3A,  ,94S; 

Wt   CAN    lest   TM  [    PRACt 

In  lu  treat  dattrmlnatio  t  to  avert  another 
world  war  by  avoiding  thi  mlatakea  which 
helpad  to  produce  th*  las  one,  the  United 
StatPR  haa  adopted  polirici  that  aatraad  to 
reoom^iend  themselves  by  fc^tng  the  aiaot 
oppoeitea  of  those  we  fol  owed  during  and 
after  the  Pirat  World  War  Out  of  that  da* 
termination  grew  tha  dtirand  for  uncondi- 
tional aurrander  and  the  ompleta  mitltnry, 
economic,  and  wpirltual  til  armament  of  the 
enemy.  Out  of  it  grew  ihe  lmpo«uion  of 
direct  or  Indirect  AMied,  inMxidlng  American, 
rule  over  the  enemy  natioiia  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  restoration  of  democracy  in 
liberated  and  aatelllte  countrlea.  Out  of  It 
urew,  above  all,  a  new  Am<f'lcan  world  policy 
\Nhich  abandoned  isolatloil  and  plodgcd  the 
United  States  to  provide,  ^  1th  Its  allies,  suf- 
ncient  force  to  prevent  or  sup|)reaa  new 
aggreeslon. 

Yet  In  one  reapect,  and  <  hat  tht  moat  Im- 
portant of  all.  the  United  Stat«  appaara  to 
be  bent  on  repeating  ihe*mkstake  wMch  more 
than  any  other  single  err()r  contrltiutrd  to- 
ward precipitating  the  wnr  just  ended.  In 
the  exaltation  of  having  (lilshed  the  "war  to 
end  war."  the  United  Statea  led  the  world 
after  1018  In  pacifism  nnd  disarmament.  It 
scrapped  Ita  Army  and  muih  of  Its  Navy  and 
depended  on  international  law  and  treatlea 
to  enforce  themselves  Undenounced  arma- 
ment among  its  present  altea  even  while  the 
aggressor  nations  were  already  arming  them- 
selves for  war.  It  even  furnlahed  the  latter 
with  war  materials  in  order  to  avoid  trouble 
at  the  very  time  it  waa  pombardlng  them 
with  protests  and  pleas  to  Istop  their  aggres- 
sions. In  short.  It  adopte4  a  role  which  ap- 
peared to  the  German  and  Japanese  war  lords 
to  reveal  a  nation  too  "decadent"  to  flght  and 
north  worth  much  consideration  In  their 
plans  for  world  conquest,  i  They  now  know 
what  a  mistake  thla  waa.  b\^t  It  took  a  second 
world  war  and  more  than  ai  million  American 
casualtiaa  to  prove  It  to  tham. 


Today  that  tragic  history  shows  signs  ot 
repeating  lUelf.  The  war  is  scarcely  over; 
the  peace  treatlea  are  still  to  be  written;  the 
objectives  for  which  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war  are  still  to  be  attained;  even 
the  occupation  of  all  enemy  lands  Is  still  to 
be  completed.  Yet  the  cry  that  rings  loudest 
through  the  land  and  makes  every  Cmgress- 
man  Jump  in  fear  of  his  Job  Is.  "Bring  the 
boys  home."  with  its  accompanying  demands 
for  an  immediate  end  of  the  draft,  and  a 
demobilization  of  our  citizen  army  In  favor 
of  a  small  volunteer  army  and  a  greatly  re- 
duced navy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
young  men  who  fought  the  bloody  battles  of 
this  war  are  enlisted  to  the  earliest  possible 
release,  and  that  those  who  risked  their  lives 
to  win  the  war  should  not  be  saddled  also 
with  the  tpsk  of  policing  the  lands  they  con- 
quered. But  it  is  the  duty  of  both  ;he  Pres- 
ident and  Congress  not  only  to  provide  ade- 
quate replacements  for  service  abroad  from 
among  those  who  have  not  had  combat  duty 
but  also  to  provide  for  an  adequate  perma- 
nent system  of  defense  which  will  meet  all 
foreseeable  requlrementa. 

That  Is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  be- 
fore—flrst,  because  of  the  great  new  obliga- 
tlona  the  United  Sutes  has  aaaumed,  and 
aecond.  because  of  the  changed  power  balance 
In  the  world,  which  the  United  States  helped 
to  bring  about.  A  dispatch  from  our  corre- 
apondent  Tanla  Long  In  thla  newapaper  yea- 
terday  points  out  that  withdrawals  from  our 
occupation  army  In  Germany  are  already  so 
extenalvt,  ard  replacementa  so  Inndequntr  aa 
to  impair  the  functions  of  the  occupation 
army  aa  a  whole,  to  tha  detriment  of  ita 
objective  and  our  prestige.  Unleaa  early 
aafeguarda  are  provided,  a  similar  situation 
may  easily  arise  In  Japan.  Only  our  enemlea 
oould  welcome  that. 

Bayond  this,  however,  the  effertlveneai  of 
the  United  Nntlona  organlaatlon,  the  alms  for 
which  we  fought  and  the  future  peace  lUelf 
depend  entlraly  on  tha  balance  of  power  now 
eatablithed,  of  which  tha  United  States  la 
ona  of  the  main  bulwarks.  But  any  power 
balanca  can  be  disturbed  not  only  by  exros- 
alvt  armament  of  some  nations,  but  also  by 
aieaaatvf  diaarmament  of  others,  which  must 
automatically  lead  to  a  naw  allnamant 
among  nattona  altrt  to  maintain  thatr 
aecurity. 

The  preaent  pell-mell  rush  out  of  Europe 
and  out  of  Asia,  under  congressional  pressure, 
la  nothing  laaa  than  a  new  retreat  Into  Isola- 
tion, Unleaa  It  la  checked  by  aober  counael, 
it  will  invite  risks  which  will  endanger  tha 
paaot  that  wt  have  won. 


Diicharfa  of  Medical  Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AixANaAa 

IN  TRI  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  September  24,  194S 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  membership  of  the  House 
might  be  Interested  In  the  replies  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  to  my  in- 
quiry regarding  the  discharge  of  medical 
students.    First.  I  Include  my  letter: 

Mt  Deax  Ma.  Secxxtakt:  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  au  urgent  aituation  in- 
volving our  medical  colleges  and  to  urge  the 
Department  to  meet  thla  aituation  Just  aa 
soon  as  poaslble  by  providing  for  expeditloua 
dischargee  for  young  men  who  can  qualify 
for  entrance  upon  medical  coiursaa. 
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A  number  of  leading  physlMana  have  dia- 
cuaaed  thla  matter  with  me  and  are  pointing 
out  that  the  aourcea  of  our  pr<>feaalonal  lead- 
crahtp.  particularly  In  the  fled  of  medicine, 
will  dry  up  unless  this  problem  receives  con- 
atructlve  study  and  a  aolutlon  la  found  at 
once. 

I  would  appreciate  your  ad\lca. 
Sincerely, 

Eaoom  Hatb. 

The  Secretary  of  War  replied: 

D«.*a  Ma.  Hatsi  Your  lettei  of  September 
6,  1948.  concerning  early  release  from  the 
Army  of  medical  students,  has  been  received. 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
details  of  our  plan  for  the  demobilization  of 
Army  personnel.  I'hit  plan  wfta  adopted  only 
after  a  metlculoiu  aurvey  and  study.  Includ- 
ing an  analyala  of  the  opinions  of  repreaenta- 
tlve  groupa  of  enlisted  men.  There  are.  of 
course,  many  special  categorlet;  of  men  In  th(, 
Army,  Including  students  who  were  pursuing 
medtial  aducationa.  engineoring.  aclence, 
chemistry,  etc..  and  when  they  are  considered 
■eparately,  they  would  appeir  to  warrant 
apeclal  or  preferential  consideration.  How- 
aver,  in  taw  of  the  number  of  these  groupa, 
it  waa  concluded  that  the  pUn  aa  now  de- 
vlaed  would  best  serve  the  over-all  national 
tntereat  and.  at  the  aame  tlmt,  be  fatraat  to 
the  indivlduala  concerned. 

I  mlKht  add  that  through  tbe  normal  oper- 
ation of  the  demobilieatlon  flan  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  the  number  of  medical  stu* 
dan  la  being  rtleaaed  from  thi  Army  will  b« 
proportionate  to  those  reletaed  in  other 
apeclallard  groupa.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  releaaea  being  made  under  tha 
readjuatmrnt  regulation*,  It  Is  believed  that 
the  rmure  medical  needs  of  he  Nation  will 
be  largely  met  without  raaort  <,o  apeclal  traat- 
ment  of  medical  atudanta, 

I  aasurt  you  that  thla  matter  haa  reoalved 
tha  War  Dapartment'a  aerioui  considerntiun 
and  I  trust  that  th-^  furegolnf  will  prove 
taalpful  to  you. 

Sinceraly  youra, 

HiNav  L.  BTiMaoN, 
facrttary  o/  Vl^ar, 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re- 
plied: 

Dear  Mr.  Hatb:  Acknowled|;ament  Is  made 
of  your  letter  of  recent  date  oommentlng  on 
the  Navy'a  prraonnel  rcleaae  program. 

In  aatabDnlUng  the  policiea  for  priority  of 
rtlaaat  in  general  damubiliBatlon.  the  Nnvy'a 
raaponaibHity  for  hastening  the  return  to 
civilian  life  of  various  groups  of  lU  person- 
nal  was  given  earnaat  conaidaratlon.  On  0 
■•ptamber  tht  Navy  Dapartmant  made  public 
a  modinrd  formula  which  included  point 
crrdlts  for  age,  length  of  service,  and  de- 
pondency.  as  previously  announced,  and 
added  point  crediu  for  sea  du  y  and  overaeaa 
•ervlce.  In  addition,  men  who  have  won  cer- 
tain combat  awarda  are  not  obliged  to  ac- 
cumulate polnta  but  are  automatically  eligi- 
ble for  rclensf. 

A  total  of  approximately  750.000  persona  In 
the  Navy  will  be  eligible  for  dmiobllliatlon  on 
15  Sfptcmber.  an  Increase  of  4it3.000  over  the 
number  who  became  eligible  -when  flrat  de- 
mobilization plana  were  announced. 

Although  tha  reaaona  behind  the  requeat 
thit  youni?  men  who  can  qualify  for  entrance 
upon  medical  couraea  be  given  priority  are 
fully  recognized  and  appreciated,  you  will  no 
doubt  ngrre  that  orderly  and  Impartial  gen- 
eral demoblUzntlon  requires  primary  consid- 
eration, -end  the  earlier  releas**  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  must  be  subordinated  to  that 
view. 

Further  steps  to  expedite  orderly  demoblll- 
aatlon  will  bo  Uken  by  reducing  the  critical 
•core*  governing  releaae  under  the  point  sys- 
tem when  conditions  permit.  The  Navy's 
goal  is  to  reduce  lU  size  to  58.000  officers  and 
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609.000  enllated  men  by  1  September  IMS. 
Preaent  atrength  of  the  Naval  force  la  3,389,- 
000  ofhcera  and  men. 

Your  intereat.  in  this  Important  matter  and 
In  the  welfare  of  naval  peraonnel  la  appreci- 
ated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AR'TZMTTS  L.  Oatks, 
Under  Secretary  o]  »/k  Navy. 


ImproTement  of  the  Soil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  L  RADaiFFE 

or  martxand 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  194$ 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "For  Land's  Sake  and  for  Life's 
Stake,"  delivered  by  Mr.v  Roy  C.  F. 
Weagly,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  the  very 
able  and  distinguished  president  of  the 
Associated  Women  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  the  .North- 
east Farm  Buronu  Conference  in  New 
York  on  September  18,  1845. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrsM 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUowi: 

roa  UND'a  aAiu  and  roa  tirt'i  btaki 

For  aavaral  months  It  has  bean  my  desire 
to  speak,  first,  to  my  own  group— tha  farm- 
tra— than  to  othar  groupa  of  our  aocttty. 

That  daaire  dataa  back  to  tha  week  of  June 
ao,  1948,  when,  as  a  inrn^ber  of  a  national 
oonunlttee  to  ncture  fnruial  intormatlon  on 
the  relation  between  soil  fertility,  nutrition, 
and  health,  I  waa  deeply  tmpresaed  by  what 
we  saw  and  learned  on  a  study  tour  in  the 
Tenneasee  Valley, 

The  study  began  on  the  mineral -rich  aolla 
of  the  Central  Basin,  covering  approximately 
10  coxmtlea  In  middle  Tenneaaee,  where  the 
committee  observed  luxuriant  growth  of  nl- 
trogenoUB  planta  and  grasaea:  cattle  and 
horaea  were  In  excellent  condition:  and  the 
people  appeared  to  be  well,  happy,  and  con- 
tented. 

In  aharp  contraat,  we  aaw  the  HIrhland 
Rim  region  where  the  aoll  la  mineral  poor; 
the  graaaea  were  Inferior:  the  soil  has  be- 
come eroded;  trrea  stunted  In  growth;  all 
kinds  of  livestock  were  poor  In  quality  and 
few  in  numbers;  homes  appear  poverty 
stricken;  and  the  people,  apparently,  have 
been  undernourished. 

Several  teat-demonstration  farma  were 
vial  ted.  The  amaalng  improvement  of  aolls. 
crops,  and  Income,  resulting  from  a  fi-  to  7- 
year  period  of  soll-buildlng  practlcea  under 
extcnalon  guidance,  beara  conatant  teatl- 
mony  of  what  proper  quantltlea  of  correctly 
applied  fertilizer  minerals,  in  connection 
with  proper  land  use.  will  do  for  the  soil,  for 
the  plant  and  animal  growth  thereon,  and 
for  the  people  to  whom  the  land  haa  been 
entrusted. 

It  seems  Incredible,  but  It  la  nevertheleaa 
true,  that  It  took  the  moat  cruel  war  of  aU 
agea  to  make  the  people  of  our  Nation  con- 
scious of  many  of  our  faulta,  both  aa  a  na- 
tion and  as  individuals. 

It  also  seems  paradoxical  that  the  same 
minerals  essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings  and  their 
progeny  are  some  of  the  most  deadly  weapona, 
in  time  of  war,  to  destroy  lUe. 


In  many  ways  war  haa  haatened  the  de- 
pletion of  aoll  fertility.  War  la  alao  reapon- 
alble,  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  near  ezbaua- 
tlon  of  mineral  depoalU  In  our  most  aoceaat- 
ble  minea.  War  haa  heightened  the  diffi- 
culties of  soil  replenishment. 

We  cannot,  however,  lay  the  blame  for  aoll 
depletion  on  the  war  entirely.  Some  of  our 
land  acara  are  reaulta  of  the  faulty  agricul- 
tural practlcea  of  generation  after  genera- 
tion. The  fertUity  of  our  aoll  haa  been 
greatly  reduced  by  eroaion.  overcropping, 
leaching,  and  man's  failure  to  return  suffi- 
cient nutrients  to  the  soil.  And  yet  the  war 
haa  aggravated  and  accentuated  all  of  these 
condltlona. 

The  nutrition,  health,  and  welfare  of  our 
people  are  directly  linked  with  agriculture. 
Even  though  only  20  percent  of  our  people 
live  on  the  land.  100  percent  live  from  the 
aoll.  It  la.  therefore,  eaaentlal  tliat  every 
citizen  of  the  Nation  be  vitally  concerned 
about  the  protection  and  reatoratlou  of  the 
health-giving  mlnerala  In  the  eoll. 

In  our  virgin  soil  there  were  acorea  of  mln- 
erala. It  la  becoming  apparent  that  even 
thoee  which  are  found  in  minute  quantity 
play  a  vital  part  in  the  nutrition  oX  planta. 
anlmala,  and  human  belnga. 

Of  the  mlnerala  none  la  more  ImporUnt 
than  phoaphortM.  Many  dlNaaes  of  anl- 
mala and  people  have  been  traced  directly  to 
the  lack  of  phcaphorua  and  ita  aaaociated 
oalolvim  in  their  foode;  and  these,  in  turn, 
have  been  traced  to  deficiencies  in  the  soil 
that  produced  thoee  foods. 

The  soil  la,  therefore,  the  surting  point  in 
human  health.  The  human  body  demanda 
much  calcium  and  phosphorus.  They  are 
the  nutrienta  of  importance  in  terma  of  com- 
mon Cleflelenciea. 

The  tfoaen  chemical  elementa  coming  from 
the  aoll  are  the  body-bullding  unlU,  If  the 
eoll  contributes  theae  nutrient  eleoiMU  lib- 
erally to  our  food,  and  we  do  not  istlrcy  them 
In  handling  or  In  food  preparation,  a  haalthv 
Nation  will  result.  If  they  are  eontributed 
Bilntingly,  an  unhealth"  Nation  will  reault, 
and  unfavorable  sootal  and  economic  eondl- 
tlona  will  follow. 

We  all  know  about  the  part  ealclum,  or 
lime,  plays  In  the  growth  of  bone  and  how 
It  maintains  normal  blood  clotting,  normal 
rhythm  to  the  heartbeat,  normal  nenre  and 
muscle  reiiponee,  and  proper  permvabtllty  of 
membranes,  so  that  foodstuff  In  solution  can 
now  Into  and  nourUh  all  the  cells  of  the 
body,  Wh«»n  calcium  U  d^nclrnt  all  of  three 
important  f  unci  ion*  ore  erected  uf.favorBb!y. 
Thla  la  eepeclally  true  in  the  bodies  of  grow- 
ing children  who,  aa  a  result,  become  Irrl. 
table,  nervous,  and  preaent  real  behavior 
problems. 

A  healthy  body  cannot  be  built  from  fooda 
prcwluced  on  mineral-drflclent  soils.  With- 
out adequate  soil  minerals,  we  are  producing 
fooda  which  may  provide  us  with  energy  but 
not  with  health.  A  aoll  deflOeney  aoon  showa 
up  In  animals;  It  Is  alao  highly  perceptible 
in  the  individual. 

Certainly  our  national  health  picture  aa 
It  Is  coming  Into  clearer  view  from  the  data 
collected  In  aaaembllng  our  armed  forces 
will  give  us  a  clear  conviction  that  our  health 
Is  determined  according  to  the  aoll.  Thla 
view  should  likewise  bring  Into  focus  the 
International  picture  as  it  resu  on  the  dif- 
ferent soils. 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  enduring  peace  will 
depend,  to  a  great  degree,  on  adequate  aoll 
fertility  of  this  and  other  nations. 

As  far  back  as  23  years  ago.  Dr.  Robert 
McCarrlson  observed  and  reported  that  dif- 
ferent soils  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  diet  and  the  health  of  the  inhabiUnts  of 
a  region.  One  of  bla  Uluatrationa  waa  that 
at  one  time  he  waa  stationed  among  an  iso- 
lated group  of  natlvea  in  one  of  the  more 
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rrtnot*  p«rt«  of  IndU  Thl»  wm  *  remark- 
ably htnlthy  »roup  o(  priiple  Th^y  w»re 
fartnert  and  llwd  l»fT»ly  on  uratn*  i»nrt  dairy 
prtxlueta.  Part  of  tha  lrlb*i.  how«>Tvr.  nnl- 
icrmtad  to  a  r»flon  not  T»ry  dtatant  from  ihm 
original  home,  but  wh*r»  the  aoll  waa  miKh 
poorfT  Thty  w»ra  no  Jonn»r  abla  to  ral«o 
th*  qnnllty  of  foodw  to  which  th»y  w»re  ac- 
cuBlomcd  Am  a  r»«uU,  the  health  of  tha 
tmlgrant  mroup  deteriorated  greatly.  In  thla 
e«*e.  dWtary  Inadequacy  wa«  largely  the  re- 
■ult  of  an  inferior  loU,  for  the  dleUry  habita 
and  even  the  ftirmlnit  tradltlone  wtra  tba 
aame  aa  thoee  of  the  parent  group 

Plajita  lacHlng  In  mlnerala  lack  vltamlna 
and,  »•  cne  would  expect,  m  nrrtpr  to  get  the 
proper  etumlni  In  our  food  U  recjuln^  the 
presence  of  an  optimum  amount  of  aaaenUal 
mlnerala. 

r»T  instance.  It  baa  ba»n  raported  that  tn 
certain  «)!!«  the  vitamin  C  ctmtent  of  to- 
matctew  could  be  Increwaed  up  to  three  tlmea 
the  averace  by  adding  jxntt  a  trace  of  mon- 
ganaaa:  that  a  pounds  of  boron  to  tha  acre  in 
•oma  fiktrly  foud  orchanta  would  double  the 
vitamin  A  content  of  tha  applea;  that  Uroe 
deftniuly  Increaura  the  vUnmln  B  content 
of  wheat.  So  It  would  ei-em  thnt  only  a 
healthy  plunt  carrlea  nn  wbuMdanre  of  ylta- 
mirta  and  that  to  atutn  the  optimum  it 
mtMt  hava  tha  right  amount  of  aaaentlat 
mlnerala 

It  la  puaalble  to  vary  tha  calcium  content 
of  the  salad  leaf  aa  much  a«  alxty-fold  by 
varvir^  the  calcium  content  of  the  eoU  in 
which  It  U  grown.  With  Improper  furm 
praetteaa  tha  lima  ta  the  firKt  to  be  washed 
out  or  the  aoll.  Our  vtrgln  aoll  had  phoa- 
phoru*  enough  for  100  cropa  of  grain  cereala 
such  aa  whmt.  Tha  Importance,  therefore, 
of  calcium  and  phosphorous  deficiency  to  tha 
welfare  of  ourseivea  and  of  our  children  Is 
becoming  of  interesting  significance.  We 
nuHt  learn  to  borrow  theae  mlnerala  and  to 
return  them  again  to  the  soil  If  we  are  to 
surrlve. 

Tha  time  la  here  when  all  women — not 
only  rural  vromen — but  city  women,  too. 
should  make  it  theur  policy  to  kwk  into  the 
quality  of  the  food  they  eat.  The  qxiantlty 
may  ba  sui&cient  but  If  It  lacks  the  necessary 
mlnerala  the  diet  Is  del^ient  and  certain  Ul- 
nesaea  will  follow. 

The  cause  of  rlcketa  has  been  traced  to  a 
ahortage  of  calcium;  night  blindness  to 
shortage  of  carotene:  anemia  to  Iron  and 
copper  shortage;  tooth  decay  to  shortages  of 
calcium,  phosphorua,  and  fluorine;  and  so  on 
down  the  line  of  realth  disturbances. 

To  neglect  the  nutrition  of  our  people  jtjst 
does  not  make  sense.  Their  health,  their 
ability  to  learn,  their  reaistance  to  infection 
are  determined  Just  as  much  by  the  sUte  of 
their  nutrition  aa  it  is  by  their  vaccinations 
and  Inoculations.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  health  of  the  Nation  should  make  it  their 
duty  to  help  the  farmer  to  put  sound  con- 
servation and  aoU-building  practices  into  ef- 
fect so  that  our  people  may  have  high  quality 
food  with  which  to  get  and  to  m&mUin  good 
health. 

It  vrotild  be  well  (or  this  generation  to  bear 
tn  mind  that  the  land  la  ours  only  as  a  loan 
or  trust.  II  we  would  be  true  to  the  trust  we 
will  not  longer  continue  to  take  from  the 
soil  without  returning  such  quantities  and 
qualities  of  minerals  as  will  restore  and 
maintain  productivity. 

For  lands  sake,  let  ua  prove  otir  steward- 
ship by  replenishing  the  aoll  with  the  life- 
giving  mtnerala  that  have  been  thoughtlessly 
extracted  by  man. 

If  we  would  be  mrthj  progenitors,  we  will 
no  longer  conttnoe  to  lihort-change  future 
generations  by  tnmlng  over  to  them  land 
that  has  been  robbed  of  the  minerals  which 
are  iMentlnl  to  bealtti,  welfare,  and  even  life 
Itself. 

Let  VB,  therefore,  fnr  life's  stake  .to  poe- 
tertty  pay  back  that  which  has  been  wrong- 
tully  taken,  even  two,  three  or  fourfold. 
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(if  mineral  fertUlaera  to  prixluce  more  eco- 
luimlonlly.  to  produce  more  h'Rhly  nutrltloua 
f<K>da,  and  to  reverae  the  loiag  trend  of  deras- 
taung  the  soil  by  mining  (Ut.  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  the  vital  heallh-buildltm  min- 
erals. 

In  order  to  obtain  theae  objectlvaa  thera 
la  need  for  a  naUonal  plan  -nuuient  policy, 
such  as  the  natl.inwl  firtllirier  program 
which  la  being  sponsored  py  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,    j 

Those  who  oppoea  the  kiatlonal  plan  to 
make  plant-nutrient  fertiliser  available  to 
■a  areas  of  our  country  claim  that  their 
opposition  is  on  >.he  grouad  that  they  op- 
pone  aov<>rnment  In  bualiifss. 

Have  they  forgotten  ihkt  It  was  at  the 
requeat  of  Government  an!  for  the  defense, 
yea,  even  the  aurvival  of  our  Nation,  that 
oouutlaas  acraa  ware  ovurcropped  during 
both  world  wara? 

Certainly  Government  bus  t  reaponalbUtty 
In  opening  the  plant-nvit^ient  depoalto  in 
our  country  and  It  hu*  tli»  re.^ponslblUiy  to 
help  make  those  mlneralaj  available  to  the 
farmers  that  the  land  acnTu  auatalned  dur> 
ing  thoae  war  years  might  lie  healed. 

Simply  becaii^e  rert.tln  |arma  are  thoiogbt 


a  no  just  reeaon 
mineral  fertiliser 


areas  are  thought 
there    Is    grave 


to  be  ade()UHteiy   (citlle 
to  deny  the  avalhtbihly  of 
to  mineral-poor  forms. 

And  yet,  becauae  certain 
to  be  adequately  fertile 
danger  that  the  people  tu  such  areas  will 
stand  tn  their  own  light  t^  opposing  a  plan 
to  make  the  mlnernl  deposits  of  our  country 
available   to  mineral-poor  i  areas. 

Since  no  State,  or  regiod  of  States  U  sulB- 
clcnt  unto  Itself  for  the  production  of  foods 
and  feeds,  more  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  type  of  soli  on  w^ich  such  supple- 
mental quantltiea  of  foodsiand  feeds  are  pro- 
duced. Bse  one  would  dtfeat  his  own  pxir- 
pose;  to  gain  l)etter  health,  to  insure  better 
living,  to  improve  flocks  and  herds  and  the 
products  therefrom.  j 

Most  people  will  agree  that  the  broad  pur- 
pose guiding  the  use  of  soil  resources  should 
be  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  standard 
of  living  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  includes  secure  farr*  homes,  adequate 


^nd  a  continuous 
farm  products  of 


Income  for  farm  people, 

and   abundant  supply  of 

high  quality  for  all  the  people.     Thus  the 

soil    problem   is  really   a  [national   problem 

of  the  welfare  or  well-belnj^  of  all  the  people. 

One  of  the  great  natlodal  objectives  is  to 
pass  the  soil  on  to  our  deacendants  as  nearly 
unimpaired  as  possible,    j 

The  Nation,  rightfully,  looks  to  the  future, 
but  many  farmers  find  |t  necessary  to  do 
things  to  the  soil  that  ari  not  for  the  long- 
time Interest.  Many  cannot  promote  the 
long-time  interest  witho\|t  sacrificing  their 
own  present  necessities. 

The  national  Interest  4nd  the  individual 
Interest  can  be  reconciled  through  the 
national  fertilizer  prograrn.  which  deserves 
the  support  of  every  consfientious  citizen  of 
a  great  democracy. 


Yfhat  tke  Figlitiiic  M^n  Are  Tkinkinf 


EXTENSION  OP !  REMARKS 

OF       j 

HON.  CLARE  E.  I  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  25.  1945 


Speaker,  here 
from  which  some 


Mr.   HOFFMAN.     M^ 

are  a  few  t3^cal  letters 

people,  If  they  are  so  infclined,  may  learn 

what  our  servicemen  aie  thinking. 


It  occurs  to  me  that.  Ifistead  of  de- 
voting ao  much  of  their  time  to  deter- 
mining how  we  should  treat  returning 
.servlcemvn.  we  devot«  our  energies  to 
getting  them  out  ol  the  wrvice.  let  Uiem 
have  aomethlnB  to  say  about  worklnR  out 
their  salvation  and  pcrhapa  accept  some 
of  their  advice  as  to  what  we  should  do. 

They  .successfully  took  care  of  the  Qer- 
man.s  and  the  Japs,  ahd  it  la  Just  possi- 
ble that  they  may  have  some  suggestions 
as  to  our  conduct  which  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  us; 

SXTTtMSSS  13.  104S. 
Bon.  CLAU  MOTTMAN. 

Washtntton.  D.  C.  ' 

DBAS  Sib:  I  take  this  opportunity  to  write 
to  you  concernliig  present  conditions  at  this 
Army  Air  Transport  Conimand  air  base,  lo- 
cated at  Stephenvllle.  Newfoundland. 

lly  fellow  weathermen  and  myself  feel  that 
a  eondtUott  ealsts  at  this  base  which  should 
be  brought  to  your  altantlon  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  OoBgrees  as  a  whole. 

It  hM  been  announced  to  the  Army  v>er- 
•onnel  here  that  m  about  6  to  S  week*  civilian 
air  lines  wUl  operate  through  this  base.  In 
fact,  tor  several  montha  now,  clvtllans  have 
been  allowed  to  travel  on  the  aircraft  operat- 
ing through  Harmon  Field  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Army  Air  Tranaport  awrtmand. 

We  object  strenuously  that  we  are  held 
at  this  base  to  service  civilian  aircraft  for 
civilian  air  lines.  We  are  Army  men.  and  we 
are  drawing  Army  pay.  Furthermore,  It  ts 
not  right  and  Just  that  we  be  held  overseas 
to  further  tbe  crmmerclal  mteiests  oC  a 
civilian  biMlaam  enterprise. 

kir.  HomcAir.  you  arc  our  voice  In  Con- 
gress and  the  one  who  can  speak  for  our 
Just  righU  In  this  matter.  We.  the  under- 
signed, feel  confident  that  you  will  bring  this 
matter  before  the  proper  committee  or  com- 
mittees. Tou  have  our  permlstsoa  to  uae 
this  letter  and  the  signaturee  aSsed  below 
in  aiiy  action  you  may  take  In  our  behalf 
and  for  the  good  of  aU  Army  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  this  field. 

SlFTXUBES  21,  1945. 
Hon.  Cuutx  E.  Homcaw. 

WssAtnpton.  D.  C. 

DzAK  Sn:  We  have  a  situation  here  In  this 
county  that  Is  pitiful. 

A  young  man  was  Indticted  in  service 
about  3  months  ago;  he  has  three  children 
tmder  school  age,  one  a  tiny  babe  about  1 
month  old. 

Had  a  furlough  of  10  days  but  has  his 
overseas  sailing  orders  now. 

The  mother  is  a  nervous  wreck  and  with 
the  three  small  children  she  has  an  almost 
Impossible  Job. 

He  tried  the  Red  Cross  and  everything 
here  to  get  out  to  help  care  for  his  family, 
but  could  do  nothing. 

Clare,  this  war  is  over;  why  do  we  have 
to  still  have  such  things  as  this?  This 
young  man  is  wUllng  to  do  his  bit  Init  now 
the  fighting  is  over  I  believe  his  place  Is  at 
home  helping  to  care  for  his  family.  I  am 
afraid  the  wife  will  never  be  able  to  stand 
up  under  the  strain. 

Please  advise  me  what  can  be  done.  If  any- 
thing, to  get  this  boy  out  at  least  for  6 
months  until  the  chUdren  get  a  little  older. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  wov'.d  do  here  la 
Barry  County  if  you  were  not  available.  It 
seems  like  I  should  not  bother  you  with 
these  troubles  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  reliable  source  of  Information  and  help. 
I  hope  you  can  see  a  little  Ught  for  us. 

Dr.^R  RzPRxsKNTATiVK  HorTMAN:  Congratu- 
lations to  you  for  your  recent  demand  In  the 
House  that  President  Truman  define  our  sur- 
render terms  to  the  Japanese.     We  Ameri- 
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cant  have  a  right  to  known  these  terms. 
And  If  they  are  terms  designed  to  establish 
peace  in  the  Paelfio  there  it  no  food  raasoa 
why  the  world  should  not  know  them.  We 
endanger  our  future  If  we  aim  to  destroy 
Japan  by  military  tnlght  Just  because  we 
have  the  means  to  achieve  Uils  destruction. 
Ths  world  la  not  going  to  readily  forget  our 
power  to  destroy.  Wr  think  we  have  waged 
war  in  self-defense;  so  do  other  nations  think 
that  of  their  efforts. 

Every  effort  mvut  be  made  to  stop  the  war 
nt  once,  Snough  slaughter  has  gone  on.  A 
precise  definition  of  our  surrender  terms  to 
Japan  should  be  a  step  In  this  direction. 

Slnoereiy. 


svmtan  SI.  IMS. 

Dkar  Sia:  As  a  Member  of  Oongresa.  you 
will  soon  be  oonsldiiring  all  the  aspects  of 
the  Army  discharge  program.  I  believe  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  the  facu  concerning 
lOMO  or  so  of  us  IB-  or  Itt-ysnr-uida  aiid 
KNtte  over  >0  years  in  the  Army  Air  Forces 
aviation  trainee  progrnm. 

When  we  were  17  we  enlisted  tu  the  Air 
Corps  Reserve  fur  aviation  eadet  trnining. 
Most  of  us  were  called  to  duty  shortly  after 
uur  eighteenth  birthdny.  Some  of  us  vol- 
unteered for  flying  tmining  through  our  lo- 
eal  drnft  board,  We  were  assigned  tor  basto 
traUiing  and  claaaification.  qualifying  for  air- 
crew training.  We  were  tlien  transferred  to 
fields  for  "several  weeks  ou-the-llne  train- 
ing" before  being  sent  to  prefilght. 
•  Here  at  Keeeler  Field  several  hundred  of 
us  have  now  been  woltlng  for  prrfliRht  for  14 
months.  During  our  yecu'  and  a  half  or  a 
years  In  the  service  we  have  received  no  real 
training  other  than  our  original  0  weeks' 
basic  course.  We  have  washed,  gassed,  oiled 
airplanes,  walked  wing  tips,  and  pulled  KP 
for  the  fi?ld. 

Now  the  war  Is  over  and  our  legal  enlist- 
ment period  Is  coming  to  an  end.  We  have 
been  out  of  school  over  a  years.  We  stlU  are 
completely  untrained  and  unessential.  Al- 
most every  one  of  us  Is  planning  to  go  back 
to  school,  to  finish  college.  However,  the 
longer  we  are  held  In  the  service  the  more 
boys  win  give  up  their  hopes  of  continuing 
education.  At  the  present  we  are  10.000 
potential  college  students  who  would  not. 
If  released,  compete  for  Jobs. 

Lastly,  we  understand  from  the  newspaper 
reports  that  naval  air  and  officer  trainees 
In  the  V-5  and  V-12  programs  are  shortly 
to  be  relea.'ied.  We  hope  Congress  will  take 
steps  to  let  us  go  back  to  college,  too. 

Respectfully. 


Congressm.an  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 

VnXted  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Wasiiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  citizen  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Michigan.  I  would  lUte 
to  express  an  opinion  and  a  wish  to  you,  my 
representative  in  Congress. 

After  18  months  of  sea  duty  In  the  Navy 
1  cant  help  but  feel  that  I  have  contributed 
something  toward  democracy.  Now  I  want 
to  feel  that  something  is  balng  done  back 
home. 

I  believe  that  you  will  agree  with  the  say- 
ing, "Education  Is  necessary  in  a  democracy." 
That  being  true,  why  doesn't  Congress  enact 
legislation  to  step  the  drafting  of  18-year- 
old  boys  while  thfey  are  still  In  high  school? 

I'll  admit  my  wish  Is  a  personal  desire  Inas- 
much as  I  am  thinking  of  my  brother.  He 
became  18  last  June;  he  Just  started  his  sen- 
ior year  of  high  school,  but  I  will  venture  to 
say  there  are  boys  In  his  same  situation  all 
over  the  country.  As  the  selective-service 
law  now  stands,  they  can  be  called  any  time. 
1  know  that  It  Isn't  necef^sary  to  present  an 
argument  to  you  explaining  why  those  boys 
should  be  allowed  to  finish  high  school. 

I  had  to  leave  college  dvu-lng  my  senior 
year.    It  would  please  me  very  much  if  my 


brother  could  finkh  bis  last  year  of  high 
school.  If  the  war  wasn't  over,  I  wouldn't 
think  of  maklni  this  request  to  you. 

One  thing  more  I  want  to  add :  As  a  cltlaen, 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  investigations 
conducted  so  far  concerning  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
dont  think  the  trutb  could  ever  have  an  111 
affect  upon  Americans.  I  think  it  should 
bave  been  told  to  us  even  during  the  war 
regardless  of  lU  nature.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  the  holding  back  of  the  truth  makes 
me  vronder  if  I  haven't  given  up  the  last  a 
years  of  my  life  for  nothing  at  all.  Freedom 
of  the  prees.  of  speech,  of  tiiought,  and  the 
right  to  know  the  truth,  that  is  why  J  hsve 
been  sway  from  home  for  two  and  a  half 
years:  isn't  it?  If  those  traditions  and  ideals 
are  some  of  the  renrons  why  we  fou^^ht  this 
war.  why  are  they  being  cast  out  tlie  window 
right  in  the  very  seat  of  our  National  Oovern- 
ment?  The  people  look  toward  Washington 
and  the  men  we  bave  placed  there  in  posi- 
tions of  henor  and  trust  for  examples  of  the 
highest  kind  in  Amencnn  tradliloiis  and 
Ideals,  and  whit  have  we  got? 

Consider  this  letter  ss  ths  opinion  of  one 
eltlsen  whom  you  represent,  but  please 
consider  tl. 


St.  UwrcBce  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or  MINNVSOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  27  Uetjislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "We  Need  Power  Plus  the 
Seaway."  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

WS    NSKD    POWER    PLTTS   THS    SEAWAT 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  insists  that  the 
pending  St.  Lawrence  seaway  legislation  shall 
not  drop  the  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  In  the  International  Rapids.  Some 
Senators  had  proposed  to  build  a  seaway  for 
navigation  only,  the  byproduct  power  de- 
velopment to  come  later.  If  ever. 

Governor  Dewey  Is  right.  As  Governor 
of  New  York  it  Is  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
power  rights  of  that  State  are  not  infringed. 
Those  rights  are  public  property,  belonging 
to  the  State  of  New  York.  Although  the  title 
Is  In  New  York,  the  benefits  of  St.  Lawrence 
power  will  be  shared  by  the  entire  country 
.  and  Canada  as  well. 

This  newspaper  has  always  supported  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  Opening  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  shipping  of  all  the  world 
Is  a  plan  on  the  order  of  the  Suez  and  Panama 
canals.    It  Is  a  world  necessity. 

To  oppose  It  Is  to  set  one's  face  against 
greater  prosperity  for  all  the  world.  To 
oppose  the  seaway  Is  to  fight  Chicago's  destiny 
in  world  trade  as  a  world  metropolis. 

But  If  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  were  wholly 
unfeasible  as  a  navigation  project  the  Dally 
News  would  still  advocate  the  development 
of  every  potential  kilowatt  of  hydroelectric 
power  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Failure  to 
harness  the  river  Is  unpardonable  waste  of  a 
great  resource.  This  has  been  true  ever  since 
the  turbines  bsgan  to  whirl  below  Niagara. 
But  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  adds  un- 
told value  to  St.  Lawrence  power. 

But  for  the  abundance  of  hydroelectric 
power  at  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  on 


the  Columbia  River,  and  st  TVA 
ths  great  volumes  of  cold  water  avatlabla  In 
the  Columbia  and  Tennsssea,  t^e  harness- 
ing of  atomic  encrgif  would  have  been  vastly 
more  difficult  «nd  costly.  The  esld  8t.  Law- 
rence is  another  nattural  for  tho  production 
of  atomic  energy— whether  for  defense  or 
for  peaceful  production. 

As  a  part  of  the  world's  longest  undefendrd 
boundary  between  two  nations,  the  8t. 
Lawrence  has  bean  a  symbol  of  the  type  of 
international  eooparatlon  the  world  se<ks. 
It  has  been  a  symbcd  of  hope  for  Uie  future. 
Let  us  keep  it  a  symbol  by  opsnlng  It  snd 
the  Great  Lakes  to  world  shipping,  and  Unk- 
ing It  with  the  world  of  unprecedented  power 
that  lies  ahead. 


Preildtntial  Tenure 


nRSNSION  OF  REMARICS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NcaaASKA 
IN  THE  ftSNATB  OF  THE  UNITID  8TA1 

Thuridan,  September  17  (lro<.t{aHi^  da^ 
0/  Jtfonday,  September  iO).  194S 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  RtcoRD  a  sUtement 
made  by  me  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  support  of 
Senate  Resolution  1.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  limiting 
the  Presidential  tenure  to  two  4-year 
terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

since  the  btrtl.  of  our  Republic,  and  up  to 
1940,  tradition  had  established  as  a  maximum 
two  4-year  terms  for  Presidential  tenure  of 
office. 

Four  years  was  considered  stifflclent  time 
for  the  Incumbent  to  formulate  his  policiee 
and  make  them  plain  to  the  Nation.  He 
couM  then  ask  for  four  additional  years  In 
which  to  carry  out  the  Presidential  pro- 
gram. 

Th?s  has  been  the  tradition,  cherished  and 
upheld,  with  only  one  exception,  by  all  the 
Piesidents  of  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  decade  we  have  unfor- 
tvnately  witnessed  the  destruction  of  this 
wise  practice.  The  struggle  to  perpetuate 
one-man  rule,  though  legal,  and  not  In  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  provision,  was  cer- 
tainly in  open  defiance  of  well-established 
tradition.  It  exceeded  the  recognized  and 
accepted  tenure  policies  of  our  Republic  and 
opened  the  way  to  life  tenure  and  ultimate 
dictatorship. 

To  safeguard  the  American  people  against 
future  abuse  of  the  Presidential  term,  we 
must  restore  the  tradition  discarded  In  1940 
and  make  Impregnable  by  constitutional 
amendment,  a  limitational  provision  respect- 
ing the  nvmiber  of  Presidential  terms. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  Introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1  which  Is  now  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary-  Committee.  It  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the 
office  of  Presidsnt  If  he  has  already  been 
elected  to  or  has  held  such  cffl:e  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  each  of  any  two  prior 
terms. 

Though  similar  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced relating  to  the  terms  of  office  of  tho 
President,  It  is  my  belief  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  more  clearly  defines  the  exact 
time  limit  to  this  high  office  and  eliminates 
future  misinterpretations  growing  out  of 
ambiguotis  phraseology. 
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If  acceptable  to  the  committee.  Ssnate 
Joint  Reaolutlon  1  will  accomplish  what  the 
American  people  want — equality  of  chance 
and  the  elimination  of  unllmlteid  succesalon 
In  cffice  by  any  one  man. 

In  a  republic  there  Is  no  room  for  selfish 
Individual  alms  and  no  place  for  the  foun- 
dation of  permanent  dJct-xtorshlp. 

The  Nation  la  now  face  to  face  with  the 
unhappy  fact  that  tradition  Is  not  sufBcient 
to  prevent  the  poaalble  rise  of  a  dictator  In 
thla  country.  No  one  believed  the  tradi- 
tion would  ever  be  violated  until  It  was.  No 
one  believed  that  It  would  be  violated  by 
more  than  one  term,  but  It  was.  It  there- 
fore becomes  perfectly  apparent  that  if  a 
man  young  enough,  brilliant  enough,  de- 
termined enough,  and  clever  enoiigb  should 
get  Into  the  Presidency  he  could  cite  prece- 
dent to  run  not  only  for  a  third  term,  and  a 
fourth  term,  but  a  fifth  term  and  a  sixth 
term.  Each  term  In  the  Presidency  would 
make  him  stronger  and  more  Impregnable  in 
his  porttlon.  so  that  after  a  matter  of  three 
terms  be  would  not  only  have  apF>ointed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Judiciary,  but  he 
wou'd  have  such  a  machine  built  up.  he 
would  have  such  power  established,  he  would 
have  such  fear  engendered  that  no  one  would 
dare  openly  oppose  htm. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  wisdom  of  Lincoln 
who  In  addressing  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum, 
of  Spnngiield,  111^  on  January  27,  1937,  spoke 
as  follows: 

"It  Is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the  world 
tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that  men  of  ambi- 
tion and  talents  will  not  continue  to  spring 
up  amongst  us.  And  when  they  do,  they 
will  as  naturally  seek  the  gratification  of 
their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  be- 
fore them.  The  question  then  is.  can  that 
gratlflcatlon  be  foimd  in  supporting  and 
maintaining  an  edifice  that  has  been  erected 
by  others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many 
great  and  good  men,  sufficiently  qualified  for 
any  task  they  should  undertake,  may  ever  be 
found  whose  ambition  would  aspire  to  notn- 
Ing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a  gubernatorial 
or  a  Preaidential  chair;  but  sucii  belong  not 
to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the 
eagle.  What!  Thmk  you  these  places  would 
satisfy  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon? 
Never.  Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten 
path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored. 
It  sees  no  distinction  In  adding  story  to  story 
upon  the  monuments  of  fame  erected  to  the 
memory  of  others.  It  denies  that  it  Is  glory 
enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor, 
however  illustrious.  It  thirsts  and  btims  for 
distinction;  and  II  possible,  it  will  have  It, 
whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves  or  enslaving  freemen.  It  is  unreason- 
able then,  to  expect  that  some  man  possessed 
of  the  loftiest  genhis.  coupled  with  ambition 
sufficient  to  push  It  to  Its  utmost  stretch, 
will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us?  And 
when  such  a  one  does,  It  will  require  the 
people  to  be  united  with  each  other,  attached 
to  thi;  Oovcmment  and  laws,  and  generally 
intelligent,  to  succesafully  frustrate  his  de- 
signs." 


A  Stroof  tr  C«BdKati«a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  8SNATS  OF  TH«  DNnXD  STATB8 

Thursdajf,  September  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10).  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  editorial 
entitled  "A  Stronger  Conciliation  Serv- 


ice," published  in  the  Jokimal 
merce  of  New  York  Cit] 
tember    25,    1945.    The 
ments  upon  the  bill  receiitly 
by  the  Senator  from  Coiinecticut 
McMahonI  dealing  with 
There  being  no  object 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


of  Com- 

of  date  Sep- 

editorial   com- 

introduced 

[Mr. 

abor  problems. 

the  editorial 

in  the  Record, 


icn 


A    STSONGEB    COKCIIOATI  ON 


aai 


ti* 


admlni  itrator 


moderators, 


necesj  lary 


Secretary  of  Labor 
the  strengthening  of  the  U] 
ciliatlon  Service  a  major  ob 
ministration  of  the  Labor 
more  than  300.000  workers 
moment,     and     with     addi 
looming    immediately 
this  course  cannot  be 

Senator  Brien  McMahon 
has   introduced   a    bill   tha  , 
strengthen  the  prestige  and 
the   Conciliation    Service 
possible     by     admmistrativ 
Holding  that  civil  service 
limit  the  effectiveness  of 
Service,  he  would  set  up  a 
Mediation  Division  within 
Labor,  he.ided  by  an 
by  the  President  who  would 
"appoint  such  experts 
ators.  and  their  assistants  i 
pensatlon  as  may  be 
the  division's  functions 
War  Labor  Board  s  disputes 
be  transferred  to  the  new 
vision  to  assure  competent 

Senator  McMahon  s  bill 
troversial  compulsory 
such  as  have  aroused  strong 
Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill 
posal  provides  for  a  Unitec 
Arbitration,  but  its  use  is 
untary.     Where   arbltratior 
parties  to  the  dispute  re 
action,  although  the  Presii 
to  appoint  a  txjard  of 
causes  of  a  strike  and 

Every  effort  should  be 
the  Conciliation  Service  so 
erate  to  reduce  the  num 
In  the   framework  of 
The  McMahon  bill  provides 
of  attaining  this  result, 
this   proposal   is  highly 
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Thursday,  September  27.  1945 

Mr,  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renmrks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  followlnt;  editorial  by 
Wlllard  D.  Archie,  ap^arlng  In  the 
Shenandoah  Sentinel  August  10, 1945: 
ALONO  TKt  a4irxa  or  the  misuma 
(By  W.  D    Archie) 

NRA  was  declared  unccfeistttutlonal,  but 
the  OPA  aNms  to  b«  taklci  tu  place.  I  am 
not  sure  which  is  worse,  bit  surely  both  are 
completely  un-American. 

OPA  Is  regulating  prices.  Just  as  NRA  did. 
It  sets  ceilings  Uke  NRA.  I(  is  trying  to  con- 
trol the  movement  of  good4  from  the  factory 
to  buyer.  No  agency  since  >RA  has  taken  on 
such  a  colossal — and  Impost  Ible — task. 

All  thU  Is  bad  enotigh.  bu :  in  addition  they 
have  In  many  caaes  blackened  the  names  of 
businessmen,    and    made    them    appear    as 


crooks,  without  the  chance  to  be  tried  by 
Jury.  These  same  things  were  dor-  by  NRA 
boards  throughout  the  country.  The  same 
businessmen  are  afraid  to  defend  themselves 
for  fear  of  being  further  penallfed  by  the 
OPA.  and,  therefore,  we  hear  only  the  Gov- 
ernment side  of  all  cc  troversles  Can  there 
be  anything  that  strikes  deeper  at  the  liberty 
of  the  people  than  all  this? 

Some  folks  defend  the  OPA  because  they 
say  it  offers  them  security.  But  this  security 
Is  very  often  a  myth.  The  mere  fact  that 
OPA  says  an  article  will  be  sold  for  a  certain 
price  does  not  make  it  worth  that  much. 
You  can  have  dishonest  OPA  officials  Just  as 
wtU  as  dishonest  merchants.  There  are 
many  ways  of  skinning  a  cat.  and  when  OPA 
makes  unfair  rules  there  are  many  ways  of 
getting  around  tiiem,  and  the  final  result  is 
higher  prices. 

For  one,  I  am  tired  of  being  protected.  I 
want  to  be  cheated  once  in  a  while,  for  this 
is  the  way  I  learn  to  Judge  values.  I  want 
people  to  get  mad  and  rebel  at  certain  prac- 
tices, for  that  is  the  way  they  learn  to  judge 
values.  I  want  people  to  get  mad  and  rebel 
at  certain  practices,  for  that  is  the  way  they 
learn  to  defend  their  rights.  It  is  good  lor 
all  of  us  to  get  mad  enough  to  stage  a 
rebellion  against  such  practices.  It  was 
through  such  anger  that  we  first  won  our 
liberty.  I  do  not  want  everything  to  be 
perfect,  for  then  we  would  become  soft  and 
would  be  completely  ruled  by  o\ir  central 
government  in  Washington. 

It  is  true  there  must  be  a  fairly  strong 
central  government  in  our  present  compli- 
cated system  of  living,  but  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  must  be  regulated  in  everything  we 
do.  We  do  not  need  a  bureau  to  decide  our 
every  act  from  the  time  we  get  up  in  the 
morning  until  we  go  to  bed  at  night. 

If  everyone  wants  all  this  protection,  then 
they  should  all  Join  the  Army.  In  the  Army 
and  Navy  they  will  be  completely  protected. 
OfHcers  with  bars  and  braid  will  tell  them 
everything.  No  worries  at  all.  It  Is  a  lovely 
way  to  live  and  Just  what  many  civilians  are 
now  asking  for.  For  one,  I  have  had  plenty 
of  it;  but  if  we  allow  OPA  to  continue,  there 
Is  little  use  coming  home  except  to  get  regi- 
mented by  a  different  set  of  officials. 

When  are  we  to  stage  another  Boston  tea 
party?  When  are  the  people  going  to  rise 
up  and  demand  a  chance  to  live  again  as 
freemen?    I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  off. 

We  have  been  living  under  the  finest  gov- 
ernment yet  conceived  by  man.  and  should 
not  let  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  who  have 
failed  under  the  competitive  capltali.stlc  sys- 
tem under  which  we  have  grown  strong  take 
It  all  away  from  us  by  their  rules. 

Where  Is  the  Thomas  Paine  to  show  us  the 
way  out?  Where  Is  the  Paul  Revere  to  shout 
the  warning  of  danger?  Where  is  our  John 
Adams  to  defy  everyone  to  gain  his  liberty? 
Who  will  be  the  1945  defender  of  the  BlU 
of  Rights? 


Stop  Bureaacracy,  or  What 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  oMLknouA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R1PRE8ENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  September  27.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr, 
Speaker,  is  there  anyone  who  doubts  that 
bureaucracy  has  established  a  firm  hold 
on  the  administration  of  our  public  af- 
fairs in  this  country  ?  Do  not  we  all  know 
that  we  are  being  governed  today  prin- 
cipally by  the  bureaucrats  and  the  or- 
ders, directives,  and  regulations  issued 
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by  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments?  All  freedom-loving 
Americans  decry  the  situation  as  deplor- 
able, and  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  are  i^manding  that  the  further  en- 
croachments of  bureaucracy  be  stopped, 
and  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  existing 
bureaus  be  abolished  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  No.  1  question  is: 
How  can  this  be  accomplished?  Whose 
job  is  it?  Where  does  the  responsibility 
lie  for  the  present  conditions,  and  the 
relief  therefrom? 

Our  forefathers  wisely  established  our 
form  of  government  as  a  representative 
democracy,  created  a  republic,  and  or- 
dained a  republican  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  designed  to  have  been  a 
government  by  law  enacted  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tions with  their  fellow  citizens.  Under 
our  system  the  laws  were  to  come  from 
the  people  up  to  their  officers,  who  were 
to  be  their  public  servants  and  not  their 
dictators 

There  were  no  bureaus  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Republic.  Congress  did  not 
create  bureaus  in  those  days,  and  neither 
were  they  created  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President.  Hence,  there  were  no 
directives,  rules,  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated and  enforced,  with  the  sanctity 
and  effect  of  law;  but  the  country  was 
governed  by  the  regularly  constituted 
departments  of  government. 

Through  the  years,  under  the  excuse 
that  society  has  become  more  complex. 
Congress  has  weakened  and  yielded  to 
the  importunities  of  bureau-minded  peo- 
ple in  this  country  and  from  abroad,  and 
has  authorized  the  creation  of  a  num- 
ber of  bureaus.  Many  of  the  functions 
performed  by  these  bureaus  could  and 
should  have  been  performed  by  the  vari- 
ous departmental  heads  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  condition  became  so  prev- 
alent In  the  Federal  Government,  that 
it  spread  to  a  number  of  our  State  gov- 
ernments; and  today  we  find  ourselves 
overburdened  and  perplexed  almost  be- 
yond endurance  by  innumerable  bureau- 
cratic edicts  and  bureaucrats  themselves 
in  both  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

During  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties,  Congress  was  prevailed  upon  to 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
bureaus  as  emergency  agencies.  They 
were  supposed  to  have  been  only  tempo- 
rary. But  history  reveals  that  bureaus 
created  to  relieve  a  temporary  emergency 
seldom  relinquish  the  authority  vested 
In,  or  assumd  by.  them.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  the  public  to  fall  under  the 
spell  of  bureaucracy,  but  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult for  the  people  to  free  themselves  of 
bureaucratic  dictatorial  rule,  and  re- 
claim their  own  sovereignty. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  11.  both 
Congress  and  the  President  seem  to  have 
gone  all  out  for  the  policy  of  establish- 
ing bureaus,  subbureaus.  and  combina- 
tions of  bureaus,  alphabetical  confusions, 
duplications  of  activities  and  complexi- 
ties without  end.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  President.  In  many  instances 
without  specific  authorization  of  Con- 
gress, issued  Executive  orders  creating 
and  setting  up  almost  innumerable 
bureaus. 


A  wise  doctor  attempts  to  make  a 
proper  diagnosis  of  the  Ills  of  his  patient 
before  he  begins  to  administer  treatment. 
America  is  politically  ill.  One  of  its 
afilictions  might  be  diagnosed  as  bureau- 
itis.  Apparently,  this  diagnosis,  which 
is  easily  confirmed  by  all  who  have  ob- 
served the  patient,  suggests  heroic  treat- 
ment. The  patient  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately to  surgery,  and  the  bureau- 
cratic infection  removed  before  it  spreads 
throughout  the  entire  system.  Other- 
wise, the  patient,  our  republican  form 
of  government,  is  sure  to  die.  and  the 
undertaker  will  act  in  the  role  of  a  dic- 
tator from  then  on  out. 

Now,  let  us  call  the  surgeons  into  the 
operating  lOom  and  let  them  operate  be- 
fore the  patient  expires.  The  ones  who 
should  be  most  skillful  in  performing  this 
operation  are  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. First,  the  President  can  wield  the 
knife  which,  even  without  any  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  may  prolong  the 
patient's  life  and  may  even  prevent  the 
further  spread  of  bureaucratic  infection. 
Recently,  the  President  indicated  that 
he  wanted  to  see  a  lot  of  the  bureaus 
abolished.  This  is  something  we  have  all 
been  wanting  for  a  long  time.  The  war 
is  over;  there  is  no  depression  now,  and 
all  the  emergency  bureaus  should  be 
abolished  forthwith.  All  such  bureaus  as 
were  established  by  Executive  order  of 
the  President  can  be  abolished  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President,  and  these, 
generally  speaking,  are  the  most  obnox- 
ious of  all.  If  the  President  sincerely 
desires  to  get  rid  of  these  bureaus,  the 
power  lies  with  him  to  do  so  by  a  simple 
stroke  of  the  pen,  and  he  should  do  it. 

More  recently,  there  have  been  indi- 
cations that  the  President  is  not  really 
seeking  to  rid  us  of  bureaucracy,  but 
that  his  plans  are  to  integrate  the  func- 
tions now  being  performed  by  these 
odious  bureaus  into  the  various  depart- 
ments headed  by  the  Cabinet  members. 
This  will  not  cure  the  patient.  This  will 
not  prevent  the  spread  of  bureaucracy. 
This  is  not  doing  away  with  bureauc- 
racy. It  is  merely  transferring  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  functions  of  the  bureaus 
into  the  main  bloodstream  of  our  body 
politic,  and  putting  the  President  in  a 
more  dictatorial  position  than  ever  be- 
fore. A  rose  smells  just  the  same  by 
whatever  name  it  is  called.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's present  scheme  of  reorganization 
of  government  as  recently  reported  in 
the  press  is  carried  out,  we  will  witness 
and  experience  the  *  rankest  form  of 
bureaucracy  and  the  strongest  trend 
toward  dictatorship  that  this  country 
has  ever  known. 

Congressional  surgeons  should  also 
perform  their  duties  In  the  operating 
room.  The  Congress  should  abolish  the 
bureaus  it  has  created  as  emergency 
agencies.  If  we  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponsibility, we  are  derelict  in  our  duty 
and  betray  the  trust  our  constituents 
have  reposed  In  us.  We  will,  in  effect, 
be  helping  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  the  people  down  the  river 
into  totalitarianism,  exactly  as  was  done 
In  Germany  and  elsewhere,  in  recent 
times. 

Hence,  I  say,  stop  bureaucracy,  or 
what?    This  simply  means  that  we  must 


stop  it.  The  people  demand  that  the 
heavy  hand  of  government  imposed  by 
these  bureaucrats  be  lifted  from  their 
backs,  and  that  the  bureaucrats  be  sent 
home  to  earn  an  honest  living  for  them- 
selves. It  means  that  the  responsibility 
rests  upon  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  But  the  President  should  set 
the  example  of  absolutely  abolishing 
those  bureaus  which  were  created  by 
Executive  order,  and  not  attempt  to 
transfer  their  functions  and  personnel 
to  the  regular  departments  of  Govern- 
ment headed  by  his  Cabinet  members. 
He  should  further  cooperate  with  Con- 
gress to  the  end  that  Congress  will  play 
its  role  in  abolishing  the  bureaus  it  es- 
tablished, instead  of  trying  to  prevail 
upon  Congress,  as  apparently  he  now  is 
doing,  to  reorganize  the  Government  in 
a  way  which  would  be  more  bureaucratic 
than  ever. 

If  the  people  only  understood  that  it 
is  to  stop  bureaucracy  or  what,  I  am 
confident  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  President  would  be  besieged  on 
every  hand — except  by  the  bureau- 
crats— to  take  immediate  steps  to  return 
the  Government  of  the  people  to  the 
people,  for  the  people. 


Looking  Down  the  Road;  Our  Policy  and 
Our  Duty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  September  27.  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
reprinted  from  the  Washington  Team- 
ster of  September  21,  1945: 

LOOKING  DOWN  THE  BOADt  OtJS  POLICT  AND  OtTK 
DtJTT 

Labor  leadership  faces  a  rlgorotis  test  as 
we  plunge  deeper  Into  the  period  of  recon- 
version. Whether  we  will  be  able  to  return 
to  peacetime  ways  of  life  with  a  minimum 
of  shock  to  our  economic  structxire  or 
whether  we  shall  experience  turmoil  that 
win  rock  our  Government  and  our  system 
of  btislness  to  the  foundations,  wUl  be  de- 
termined by  the  manner  in  which  we  hcndle 
our  problems  through  the  American  medium 
of  collective  bargaining. 

In  this  time  of  stress  we  must  have  the 
same  high  degree  of  courageous  leadership 
and  splendid  membership  activity  that 
marked  our  relations  with  govertunent  and 
industry  during  the  war.  This  Is  certainly 
not  the  time  to  try  crackpot  theories  which 
would  lead  toward  economic  and  industrial 
revolution. 

It  Is  the  Job  of  labor  leadership  to  study 
the  problems  of  industry  as  well  as  those  of 
the  working  people.  We  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  we  can  only  prosper  and  make 
progress  to  the  degree  that  Industry  pros- 
pers. We  mtut,  therefore,  as  we  go  forward, 
give  firm  consideration  to  the  rights  of  the 
public,  and  of  Indtistry,  as  well  as  the  wel- 
fare and  aspirations  of  labor. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  teamsters'  union 
of  the  11  Western  States  to  conduct  Its  rela- 
tions with  Industry  and  business  along  the 
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Mune  cooperative,  sympathetic  lines  we  fol- 
lowed dtxrlng  the  war.  We  will  strive  hard  to 
avoid  any  ard  all  work  stoppages,  while  exert- 
ing cur  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  welfare 
of  our  membership. 

We  know — and  Indiistry  and  the  public 
know — that  the  coat  of  living  raced  far  be- 
yound  the  limits  cf  the  Little  Steel  Formula 
of  15  per  cent  during  the  war.  It  was  the 
position  of  the  War  Labor  Board  during  the 
war  that  the  actual  weekly  Uke-home  pay 
of  working  people,  due  to  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  the  standard  40-hour  week,  com- 
pensated them  for  the  actual  increase  in  liv- 
ing costs  reaching  approximately  46  percent. 

The  teamsters  union  protested  vigorously 
to  the  WLB  and  to  its  regional  agencies, 
urging  them  not  to  establish  formulas  or 
adc^t  policies  contradictory  to  sound  busi- 
ness and  public  welfare.  We  Insisted  there 
should  be  no  Interference  by  government 
with  wage  inerenses,  voluntarily  granted, 
which  did  not  increase  prices  to  the  public. 
Our  protests,  however,  were  of  no  avail. 

Finally,  the  policy  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
resulted  in  the  Seattle  dry-cleaning  indus- 
try dispute,  in  such  a  serious  situation  that 
the  board  changed  Its  way  of  thinking.  It 
adopted,  at  lest,  the  sound  policy  that  should 
have  be»n  Its  guide  from  the  beginning. 

We  submit  to  thinking  people  that  there 
must  inevitably  be  an  upward  readjtistment 
of  labor's  •amlntrs.  based  en  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  upon  the  Increased  pro- 
ductivity of  those  who  toil  and  the  latest 
developments  of  labor-saving  machines.  At 
the  same  time  there  must  be  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  cost  to  the  consuming  public. 

Under  no  circumstances  must  prices  be 
permitted  to  rise  with  Increases  in  wapes 
to  labor,  for  that  would  defeat  us  all.  That 
would  prevent  the  increasing  of  purchasing 
power  which  Is  so  vitally  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  highest  degree  of  production. 

Without  question  some  price  increases  will 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  but  these 
must  be  based  on  facts  determined  by  inves- 
tigation. It  stands  to  reason  th.at  some  of 
these  increases  have  been  long  delayed. 
These  found  to  be  honestly  necessary  will 
not.  however,  effect  materially  the  pattern 
at  reconversion  by  unduly  raising  the  cost 
of  living.  No  Industry  should  be  driven  Into 
bankruptcy  by  unsound  price  structures: 
that  would  injure  all  of  us. 

There  must  be  a  return  to  full  and  com- 
plete collective  bargaining,  without  manda- 
tory fovemmcnt  interference.  There  mvist 
not  be  any  form  of  compulsory  arbitration; 
compulsion  Is  poison  to  democracy. 

Government  must  stay  out  of  business;  it 
must  not  go  Into  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  If  we  have  such  government 
competition,  wherein  government  does  not 
assume  all  of  the  burdens  that  rest  normally 
upon  Individuals  in  a  system  of  free  enter- 
prise— burdens  such  as  taxes  and  regulations 
of  various  kinds — that  will  lead  to  socialism. 
The  teamsters  union  Is  unalterably  opposed 
to  socialism. 

Civil  service  must  not  be  used  to  defeat 
private  enterprise.  Our  Army  and  Nary  com- 
prise the  military  arm  of  our  Government; 
they  should  be  required  to  stay  strictly 
within  that  sphere  of  activity.  They  must 
be  kept  out  of  business.  At  the  present 
time  a  fact-finding  .survey  la  needed  for  the 
pirrpoee  of  putting  the  military  back  Into 
normal  and  reasonable  bounds.  Attempts 
to  use  the  civil  service  as  a  subterfuge  to  un- 
dermine private  business  are  not  to  be  tole- 
rated. Itistead  of  broadening  the  scope  of 
civil  service  and  thereby  destroying  our 
American  system,  contracts  should  be  let 
wherever  possible  to  American  business  firms 
which  may  then  employ  American  working 
people  at  fair  wages  and  imder  decent  work- 
ing conditions. 

There  is  not  now.  and  there  never  has 
been,  any  place  In  otir  American  scheme  of 
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We  know  well  that  the 
and  Its  problems  present 
Industry.     It  is  going  to  r 
and  intelligence  upon  the 
to  bring  about  the 
with  a  minimimi  of 
contend  that  industry  hai 
know  that  it  has.    We 
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with  other  nations,  oiir 
first. 

We  will  continue  to 
our  resources  to  all  worthj 
prises.     We   know    that 
communities,  we  also 
ness  life  and  thereby  crea 
employment  for  otu- 

Finally,  as  we  endeavor 
road  to  the  future,  we 
greater  progress,  both  for 
for  those  who  operate 
as  well  as  for  the  public, 
fastly  to  the  ideals  that 
thus  for  along  the  way. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  STIGLER 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATWES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26  of  this  year,  the  Creek  Tribe  of  In- 
dians, which  is  one  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  my  district,  had  its  regular  an- 
nual session  in  the  Creek  Council  house 
in  the  city  of  Okmulgee,  Okla..  and 
adopted  a  resolution: 

That  a' I  members  of  the  council  engage  In 
silent  prayer  for  a  period  of  5  minutes  In 
memory  of  the  late  President  Franklin  D, 
Roosevelt  and,  thereaiter.  audible  prayer  In 
the  Creek  language  was  made  by  Roly  Canard. 
principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  not  only 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  President  but  also 
asking  divine  guidance  for  President  Tru- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  know 
Mr.  Canard  personally,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically all  of  the  members  of  his  tribal 
council,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  means  of 
commending  them  for  their  action  and, 
under  the  authority  granted  me,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
the  resolution: 

The  Creek  Indian  CouncU  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  met  in  regular  session  at  the 
Creek  Council  house  in  the  city  of  Okmulgee, 
Okla..  on  April  26,  1945,  and  motion  was 
made  by  Rev.  Samuel  Checote,  which  was 
duly  seconded  and  unanimously  carried, 
that  all  members  of  the  council  engage  in 
sUent  prayer  for  a  period  of  5  minutes  in 
memory  of  the  late  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  and  thereafter,  audible  prayer  in 
the  Creek  language  was  made  by  Roly  Caiuu-d, 
principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  not  only 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  President  but  also 
asking  divine  guidance  for  President  Truman. 
Whereas  the  above-mentioned  action  was 
taken,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  sent  to  the  widow 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  the  Conunissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  President  Truman. 

CAi^ntY  Lowe. 
Chairman  of  the  Council, 

Tuiam   Bfar. 
Secretary  of  the  Couricil. 

RoLT  Canako. 
Principal  Chief  of  the  Creek  Nation. 


Mare  Island  Leads  AH  Nation^  Navy 
Yards  in  Improvement  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1945 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  take  pride  In  the  various 
Federal  projects  in  our  respective  dis- 
tricts. It  is  with  particular  pride  that  I 
am  able  to  report  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  largest  Federal  project  In  my  district, 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  has  led  all 
of  the  yards  in  the  Nation  in  construe- 
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tive  Ideas  for  Improvement  suggested  by 
Its  workers  and  put  into  operation  by  the 
Navy.  The  men  who  conceived  these 
Ideas  and  those  that  developed  the  plan 
which  tapped  and  used  this  latent  inge- 
nuity deserve  our  gratitude  and  con- 
gratulations. 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  commenced 
operations  in  the  early  fifties  and  for 
nearly  a  century  has  contributed  to  our 
national  security.  It  is  the  largest  navy 
yard  in  the  world,  occupying  2  200  acres. 
Its  record  is  excellent.  It  is  the  largest 
repair  yard  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  for 
many  years  will  have  a  large  force  of 
men  repairing  the  tremendous  battle 
damage  caused  to  many  of  our  ships  in 
the  Navy's  great  battle  with  and  blockade 
of  Japan,  which  really  was  the  vise  which 
caused  her  to  throw  in  the  sponge.  Many 
men  at  this  yard  are  career  navy  yard 
men.  having  followed  their  fathers  in 
this  work.  Traditions  of  lo>-alty  and  ef- 
ficiency have  grown  up  among  these 
workers  which  add  to  the  productivity  of 
the  yard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Grapevine,  the  oflBcial  newspaper  of 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  giving  some  de- 
tails as  to  the  number  of  ideas  accepted 
and  put  into  operation  and  the  prizes 
awarded  therefor.   It  follows: 

MARE    ISLAND    SETS    ANOTHEU    RECORD:     1930 
BENEFICIAL  IDEAS  PLT  INTO  WAR  EFFORT 

In  the  2'^  years  between  .'anuary  1943  and 
June  1945,  Mare  Island  "idea  men"  reaped  a 
harvest  of  $68,665  for  1,930  suggestions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Navy,  and  put  Mare 
Island  ahead  of  all  other  yarJs  in  the  number 
of  suggestions  adopted  and  the  amount  of 
awards  received. 

The  other  navy  yards  and  the  number  of 
'  their  suggestions  and  the  amounts  of  their 
awards  are: 

Number  of  suggestions 


portant  part  in  tactical  operations  and  train- 
ing programs. 

Secretary  Gates  stated :  "I  am  pleased  with 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program  during 
the  wartime  emergency.  We  will  continue 
to  encourage  the  submission  of  constructive 
Ideas  so  that  the  Navy  may  operate  at  the 
highest  possible  efQclency  on  a  peacetime 
budget." 
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In  announcing  the  continuation  of  the 
Navy's  beneficial  suggestion  program  as  a 
peacetime  measure.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Artemus  L.  Gates  sta.ed  that  the  first 
year's  savings  on  more  than  17,000  adopted 
Ideas  submitted  by  civilian  employees  ex- 
ceeded eC6,0GO,OO0  during  V/orld  War  II. 

Mr.  Gates  pointed  out  thit  while  the  sav- 
ings were  Important  they  represented  only 
a  portion  of  the  benefits.  Through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  ideas  valuable  time  was 
saved  in  sunplying  improV(;d  munitions  of 
war  to  our  fighting  Navy  tc  meet  the  ever- 
.  Increasing  logistics  requirements. 

These  17,000  suggestions  f  jr  which  awards 
were  paid  were  submitted  by  workers  at 
navy  vards,  air  stations,  ammunition  de- 
pots, torpedo  stations,  and  various  other 
types  of  shore  establishments  operated  by 
the  Navy.  They  ranged  all  the  way  from 
skillfully  designed  tools,  J1|,'S,  and  fixtures 
used  In  streamlining  produclon  to  new  and 
ingenious  methods  of  construction  and  re- 
pair. In  addition,  several  rew  Instruments 
were  Invented  by  Navy  technicians  outside 
of  their  assigned  duties  which  played  an  Im- 


Warninf  in  1934  by  Edwin  Gordon 
Lawrence  of  Trouble  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  September  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Everyday  Events,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  El  Paso  Times  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1945.  It  contains  an  exact  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  1934, 
and,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  is 
very  interesting  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

E\iRYDAY  Events 
(By  W.  J.  Hooten) 

Once  in  a  while  this  writer  takes  pleasure  In 
presenting  a  guest  column.  For  today,  let  us 
turn  back  the  calendar  to  May  30.  1934.  On 
that  date,  Edwin  Gordon  LawTence,  now  of 
El  Paso,  wrote  In  the  Transcript  of  Athol, 
Mass.,  as  follows: 

"A    SINTSTEB   SHADOW 

"True  It  is  that  'coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before.'  Equally  true  it  is  that  the 
sun  of  events  now  rising  in  the  East  casu  the 
sinister  shadow  of  Japan  upon  the  western 
world;  and  that  If  the  substance  which  is 
responsible  for  the  shadow  (the  determina- 
tion of  Japan  to  conUol  the  Far  East)  is  not 
removed,  the  result  must  be  a  grapple  to  the 
death  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

"Pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  this 
train  of  events: 

"CONQtJTSTS    BY    JAPAN 

"In  1910.  Japan  annexed  Korea  with  Its 
85.228  square  miles  of  territory  and  a  popu- 
lation which  today  numbers  over  21,000,000; 
in  1931  she  made  undeclared  war  upon  China, 
seizing  Manchuria,  a  division  of  the  Republic 
of  China,  consisting  of  363,310  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  30,000.000.  Thus 
In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  she  has 
added  by  conquest  about  450,000  square  miles 
to  her  domain  and  more  than  50.000,000  to 
her  population.  This,  be  It  remembered.  Is 
aside  from  the  large  Increase  by  birth  of  her 
own  nationals. 

"A  PUPPET  EMPIEK 

"True.  Japan  has  constructed  a  so-called 
Independent  empire  out  of  the  seized  Chi- 
nese territory  to  which  she  has  given  the 
name  of  Manchukuo,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  Is  a  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan. 

"The  world  may  now  prepare  Itself  to 
shortly  behold  the  claim  of  the  puppet  em- 
peror of  Manchukuo  to  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  China.  When  that  time  comes, 
Japan  will  uphold  the  validity  of  the  claim 
and  make  It  good  by  means  of  her  military 
power. 


"SHADOWS  OF  COMING   IVENTS 

"Coming  events  certainly  cast  their  shad- 
ows before  in  the  affairs  of  the  Orient.  The 
conquest  of  Korea  In  1910  forecast  that  of 
Manchuria  In  1931.  and  the  seizure  of  the 
territory  of  Manchtirla  and  the  recent  pro- 
nouncement of  Japan  relative  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  whole  of  Asia  indicate  her 
probable  control  of  the  vast  territory  and 
population  of  China  unless  the  western  na- 
tions refuse  to  aUow  her  to  violate  her 
treaty  cbllgations  and  thereby  become  domi- 
nant in  the  Far  East. 

"A  SEEIOtTS  MENACK 

"This  might  be  of  no  concern  to  the  United 
States  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  con- 
summation of  Japan's  scheme  of  conquest 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  welding  of  the 
vast  horde  of  orientals  into  a  mighty  military 
machine  v^hich  would  be  arrayed  against  the 
nations  of  the  Occident. 

"This  is  no  'pipe-dream,'  no  hallucination. 
It  Is  as  sure  to  become  an  actuality  as  Is  now 
the  possession  of  Korea  by  Japan  and  her 
mastery  over  Manchuria  unless  means  are 
taken  by  the  western  nations  to  checkmate 
her  intentions  to  usurp  authority  over  all 
the  Asiatic  countries. 

"THE  SCEAPPING  OF  TREATIES 

"The  Japanese  Government  will  not  of  Its 
own  accord  abide  by  and  live  up  to  Japan's 
treaty  obligations.  Her  statesmen,  military 
and  naval  officials,  and  publicists  declare  that 
all  treaties  which  Interfere  In  any  manner 
with  Japan's  freedom  of  action  must  give 
way  before  her  great  needs.  Thus  must  the 
Treaty  of  Washington,  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty,  and  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  all  go  by 
the  board  because,  forsooth,  she  must  have 
more  room  for  expansion  even  though  she 
takes  It  by  force  from  other  nations. 

"A    PIXA    FOB    STMPATHT 

"Under  the  caption  'Japan,  her  back  to  the 
wall,'  the  eminent  columnist  and  editor  Ar- 
thur Brisbane,  puts  forth  this  plea  In  behalf 
of  Japan: 

"  It  Is  important  for  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  examine,  understandingly  and  sym- 
pathetically, today's  condition  in  the  Japa- 
nese Empire,  making  allowances  for  the 
pressure,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  a  govern- 
ment facing  the  alternative  of  starvation  or 
expansion.' 

"Granting  that  this  Is  true,  would  the  cir- 
cumstances Justify  Japan's  seizing  the  ter- 
ritory of  China,  converting  it  to  her  own 
use,  and  klUlng  the  InhabltanU?  To  con- 
cede the  righteousness  of  such  actions  would 
be  comparable  to  acknowledging  the  right 
of  John  Dilllnger  to  seize  the  property  of 
others  on  his  pica  that  he  needs  It. 

"Will  the  learned  editor  contend  that  need 
comes  before  all  else,  and  that  a  bandit 
(granting  that  he  is  sorely  In  need)  should 
be  permitted  to  help  himself  to  the  be- 
longings of  others,  and  that  he  Is  Justified  In 
using  force,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  life. 
In  carrying  out  his  Intentions? 

"Should  Mr.  Brisbane  hold  (as  he  seems  to 
do  In  the  case  of  Japan)  that  'self -preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law  of  nature.'  I  would  an- 
swer him  by  saying : 

"  'Yes.  in  her  wild  untamed  state — such  as 
Is  exemplified  by  the  famished  tigress  who 
leaps  upon  its  prey,  be  it  brute  or  human, 
in  order  to  appease  the  hunger  of  itself  and 
its  cubs.  But  mankind,  as  represented  by 
nations  as  well  as  by  individuals.  Is  presumed 
to  have  outgrown  that  brutish  instinct.' 

"LOOK  TO  THE    MORROW 

"This  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  plea  in  behalf 
of  war,  nor  favoring  armed  intervention  by 
the  United  States  between  Japan  and  any 
other  nation.  But  it  is  in  advocacy  of  our 
country  minding  its  own  business  and.  at  the 
same  time,  making  Its  defensive  forces  so 
adequate    that    no    nation    will    have    the 
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tcoBtftty  to  interfere  with  what  is  primarily 
tta*  buslscn  oX  the  Ualted  Svates — the  pro- 
taetlon  of  its  own  people  and  their  territory 
■atf  the  safegtiarding  of  the  Caucasian  di- 
Tlaton  of  the  num&Ji  race. 

"My  countrymen,  before  it  U  too  late,  re- 
BMBiber  this:  Ccmlng  events  as  surely 
praaage  their  appn^ch  as  do  the  growing 
shadows  slanting  toward  the  east  indicate 
the  pnastnf  of  'the  day.  Therefore .  prepare 
for  th«  morrow." 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF   VTRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  September  27  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials, one  entitled  "Biggest  Power 
Source."  from  the  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  and  the  other 
entitled  "Labrador  Ore  and  the  Canal." 
from  the  Vindicator,  of  Youngs* own, 
Ohio. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Rochester  fN.  T.)   Democrat  and 
dronlcie  I 

BTtXEST    POWKR    SOUUCE 

Close  on  the  hetls  of  President  Trtiman's 
announcement  of  the  atomic  bomb  came  a 
dispatch  from  Spckane.  Wash.,  that  three 
more  giant  electric  generators  are  to  be  in- 
stalled at  Goalee  Dam.  to  make  that  project 
the  greatest  power -producing  center  in  the 
world.  Boulder  Dam.  also  a  Government 
project,  now  is  saitl  to  be  the  largest  single 
unit  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

According  to  William  E.  Wame,  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, each  of  the  new  generators  will 
be  of  108.000  kilowatts.  It  is  stated  that  the 
War  Production  Board  has  ordered  imme- 
diate beginning  of  construction,  which  is 
expected  to  require  3  years.  Inasmuch  as 
abundant  electric  power  is  required  for  atom 
smashing,  as  well  as  for  the  expected  rapid 
expansion  of  Industry  and  for  rural  electrifi- 
cation tn  the  Northwest,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  by  the  time  the  new  electric 
generators  are  ready  the  demand  for  their 
electrical  energy  will  have  been  created. 

Progress  In  the  Northwest,  as  forecast  by 
the  expansion  of  Gmnd  Coulee  power,  pos- 
sibly may  opur  the  advocates  of  St.  Lawrence 
River  power  to  new  activity.  In  order  that 
Northern  New  York  and  New  Engl.-\nd  may 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  postwar  era  of 
activity. 

J  From  the  Toungsto^.'n  (Ohio)   Vindicator) 

LABaAOOK    OKC    .UfO    THE    CANAL 

The  discovery  of  high-grade  iron  ore  In 
LAbrador  and  nearby  Quebec  gives  Youngs- 
town  a  new  reason  ro  work  for  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal,  and  gives  PitUburgh 
a  strong  incentive  for  Joining. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  high-grade  ore  of 
the  Michigan  and  Minnesota  fields  is  nearing 
exhaustion.  The  Labrador  ore  is  of  first-rate 
quality,  averaging  Kl  2  percent  iron  and 
manganese.  If  the  St.  Lawrense  seaway  is 
carried  through  and  the  lake-to-rlver  canal 
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EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAKACAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAuroiMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.EiRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "It's  over!    Hejs  coming  home!" 

Through  millions  of  lAmerlcan  minds 
on  the  night  of  August  14  flashed  that 
blessed  realization,  witi  the  news  that 
the  Japanese  were  reaiy  to  surrender. 
For  days  and  days  it  wiis  the  only  thing 
most  of  us  could  think  of — the  only  thing 
that  mattered  in  all  the  world. 

And  now  he  is  coming jhome.  On  ocean 
liners,  on  hospital  ships,  in  bombers, 
aboard  every  kind  of  crajf  t  that  can  travel 
on  the  seas  or  above  thetn  or  under  them, 
our  men  are  coming  hqme — by  the  first 
of  the  year  they  will  be  i  coming  home  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  month. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  think  soberly 
and  with  responsibility  fibout  what  those 
boys  are  coming  home  to.  There  is  not 
much  time — very  Uttla  time.  Even  as 
those  youngsters  shout 'and  whistle  and 
sing  on  the  swarming  ddcks  of  the  Queen 
Mary  as  she  glides  into  her  berth  in  the 
Hudson  River,  our  factories  are  closing 
down.  The  postwar  problem  that 
seemed  so  dim  and  fai"  away  to  many 
only  a  few  months  agcr  has  become  a 
reality.  What  are  tho^je  11.000,000  men 
coming  home  to? 

First  of  all,  what  have  they  been  think- 
ing about  while  they  were  away?  From 
everything  we  can  find  out.  there  have 
been  two  thoughts  uppermost  .n  their 


minds  during  those  terrible,  endless 
months  in  another  world:  winning  the 
war,  quickly,  and  getting  home  and  find- 
ing their  place  in  a  community — gutting 
a  job.  The  first  part  is  over,  and  they 
won  it.  Now  comes  our  part,  a  part  in 
which,  again,  we  need  their  help.  Work- 
ing together  again,  soldier  and  civilian, 
we  have  got  to  lick  unemployment. 
Those  men  who  did  their  part  in  far 
corners  of  the  earth  so  magnificently  and 
so  unselfishly  have  every  right  to  expect 
that,  having  gone  all  out  for  war,  we 
shall  now  go  all  out  for  peace. 

We  have  made  a  begiiming  where  the 
veteran  is  concerned,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  We  have  made  into  law  a 
GI  bill  of  rights.  We  have  given  him  a 
preferential  rating  on  jobs.  But  our  re- 
sponsibility does  not  stop  there.  What 
is  the  good  of  having  a  preferential 
rating  on  a  job  that  does  not  exist? 
What  is  the  good  of  training  if  there  is 
no  place  to  use  the  skill  you  have  la- 
bored to  acquire?  What  are  your 
chances  of  getting  a  job  in  a  surplus 
labor  market  if  you  are  a  disabled  vet- 
eran? Of  what  value  to  you  are  your 
captain's  bars  and  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  around  your  neck  if  you 
went  away  an  ofiBce  boy — just  a  kid 
starting  out  in  industry — and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  offer  you  when  you  return? 

These  men  do  not  want  to  be  coddled. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  there  is  only  1  job  for  10 
men;  and  if  that  job  is  given  to  a  vet- 
eran, he  eventually  becomes  the  inheri- 
tor of  the  resentment  of  the  community. 
They  cannot  be  happy  and  successful 
themselves  unless  the  home  folks  are 
happy  and  successful,  too.  If  the  neigh- 
bors cannot  buy  his  produce  or  his  goods 
or  his  services,  what  chance  has  the  vet- 
eran to  make  a  success  of  that  farm  or 
that  business  or  that  profession  he  may 
obtain  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights? 

Full  employment— nothing  less — will 
give  that  veteran  the  chance  he  has  been 
dreaming  about  all  those  long  months. 
If  it  is  a  farm  he  wants,  if  it  is  a  business 
he  wants,  if  it  is  a  job  in  Industry,  if  he 
wants  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  a 
scientist,  he  can  only  function  in  an 
economy  of  abundance.  He  must  have 
customers,  and,  if  he  is  to  have  cus- 
tomers, other  people  must  be  able  to  earn 
a  living,  too. 

This  man  who  was  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  your  security  and  mine  now 
wants  a  chance  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  a  community  free  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious frictions.  These  are  things  he 
has  risked  his  life  to  stamp  out.  Ho 
wants  for  his  children  and  for  all  chil- 
dren of  the  community  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunities of  education  that  our  mtxiern 
world  can  provide.  He  wants  the  same 
eCort  made  as  they  made  during  the 
war  to  control  the  spread  of  disease 
and  loss  of  life.  He  wants  time  for 
leisure  for  himself  and  his  family,  leisure 
which  our  society  with  technological 
advances  that  have  been  made  can  pro- 
vide. He  wants  a  living  wage,  and  he 
wants  some  security  against  sickness  and 
old  age.  He  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand why  a  peacetime  civilian  should 
not  be  given  the  same  opportunities  as 
were  given  to  the  green  soldier,  who  was 
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taken  into  the  Army  and  trained  to  use 
his  body  and  his  mind  for  war. 

The  veteran  does  not  need  or  want  all 
the  flowers  and  parades  and  fine 
speeches.  All  he  wants  Is  a  chance  to  get 
back  Into  his  community  and  live  a  nor- 
mal, happy,  decent  life.  WIe  are  dead 
wrong  if  for  one  moment  we  think  we 
can  give  him  a  hero's  welcome  and  then 
forget  about  him. 

We  mulled  it  after  V/orld  War  I.  We 
ended  up  with  the  disgrace  of  a  bonus 
army  being  driven  out  of  Washington. 
The  only  way  we  can  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  veteran  now  is  to  see  to  it 
that  we  fulfill  our  obligation  to  all  citi- 
zens. A  peacetime  goverrment  must 
answer  this  challenge — or  answer  at  the 
polls. 


Secretary  Patterson's  Tribute  to  General 
Wainwright 


EXTENSION  OF  RENIARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIIINTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  17,  1945 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Sp<3aker,  Tues- 
day, September  25,  1945,  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  residents  of  the  beauti- 
ful village  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  It  was 
Wainwright  Day  when  the  villagers 
proudly  and  affectionately  welcomed 
home  their  greatest  citiZ3n.  Gen.  Jona- 
than Mayhew  Wainwright. 

The  principal  speaker  on  that  memo- 
rable occasion  was  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson. As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude his  eloquent  tribute  to  General 
Wainwright: 

As  the  home  of  General  Wainwright.  Ska- 
neateles has  a  Just  claim  to  national  dis- 
tinction. 

Beyond  this  town — in  the  United  States. 
in  the  Philippines,  in  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. In  all  the  United  Nations — General 
Wainwright  Is  far  more  than  a  good  neighbor 
or  an  outstanding  general  or  f.  great  Ameri- 
can. He  represents  for  all  time  the  heroism 
of  the  soldiers  who  fought  on  Bataan  and 
Corregldor. 

He  led  thost  brave  men  throigh  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  war.  By  his  own  endurance, 
his  own  IndifTerence  to  danger  In  the  front 
lines,  he  inspired  them  to  an  endurance  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Above  all,  his  career 
marks  the  long  and  bitter  road  the  heroic 
survivors  of  that  little  army  have  traveled, 
from  the  trnglc  shadow  of  hopeless  battle  to 
the  grateful  welcome  of  a  vlctcrlous  home- 
land. In  honoring  General  Wi  inwright  we 
honor  them  all.  the  living  and  the  dead. 

He  had  a  force  of  50.000  men.  No  army 
more  completely  representative  of  all  our 
fighting  forces  has  ever  foughl;  under  the 
American  flag.  Soldiers  and  sailors,  marines. 
and  airmen  fought  It  out  side  by  side  In  the 
jungle  of  Bataan  and  on  the  lock  of  Cor- 
regldor. 

There  were  veteran  regulars  of  the  Thirty- 
first  Infantry.  That  regiment  hid  not  been 
home  as  a  unit  since  its  formation  in  1916. 
There  were  National  Guard  men  and  selec- 
tees, in  such  outfits  as  New  Mexico's  Two 
Hundredth  Antiaircraft,  who  llttlj  more  than 
a  ye..r  before  had  been  students  and  clerks, 
farmers  and  factory  workers.  There  were 
marines  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  in  the  line 


of  resistance,  along  with  cavalrymen  of  Gen- 
eral Walnwrlght's  Twenty-sixth. 

There  were  other  reslments  whose  mem- 
bers hailed  from  every  State  In  the  Union. 
In  every  way  they  were  typical  of  the  men 
who  by  the  millions  have  poured  Into  the 
armed  forces  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Standing  with  them  In  the  line  were  the 
Philippine  Scouts  and  the  new  recruits  of  the 
newly  formed  Philippine  Army,  whose  fathers 
had  fought  American  occupation  40  years  be- 
fore, but  who  had  become  as  devoted  to 
American  Ideals  of  freedom  as  cur  own  boys. 
History  teaches  us  that  armies  of  disci- 
plined soldiers  can  generally  be  counted  on  to 
fight  well  so  long  as  there  is  hope  of  victory. 
Put  General  Walnwrlght's  army  belonged  to 
that  distinguished  group  that  would  fight  on 
when  all  hope  was  gone.  Courage  fiamed 
brightest  when  doom  v/as  closest.  It  was  an 
army  whose  lite  has  seldom  been  seen. 

From  the  night  In  January  1942.  when  the 
last  platoon  crossed  to  Bataan  Peninsula  and 
General  Wainwright  saw  to  It  that  the  bridge 
that  was  their  last  link  with  the  mainland 
was  blown  up,  they  knew  themselves  a  hold- 
ing garrison  without  hope  of  relief. 

Humor  and  courage  were  the  common- 
place. Sacrifice  was  part  of  the  dally  rou- 
tine. Rations  were  cut  in  half  In  order  that 
civilian  refugees  might  be  fed.  Men  fighting 
In  malarial  swamps  turned  in  their  quinine 
that  It  might  be  saved  for  the  bedridden  in 
hospitals.  Those  hardly  able  to  walk 
launched  counterattacks  to  draw  the  enemy 
away  from  the  lines  held  by  the  completely 
exhausted. 

They  waged  a  glorious  fight  because  they 
were  spurred  by  the  sense  of  responsibility 
that  is  found  fully  only  among  disciplined 
soldiers  with  the  inheritance  of  freemen.  In 
the  hours  of  stress  they  were  able  to  stand, 
each  man  on  his  own,  handling  his  own  ap- 
pointed task  as  though  the  ultimate  outcome 
depended  on  him  alone.  Their  endurance 
under  heavy  hammering  is  the  fullest  vindi- 
cation of  the  democratic  way  of  life.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  war  those  men  set  a  stand- 
ard of  soldierly  behavior  that  was  of  price- 
less value  to  our  fighting  forces  in  the  3Va 
years  of  warfare  that  followed. 

Day  and  night,  they  were  subject  to  savage 
attack  by  the  fresh  troops  of  the  Japanese. 
Incessantly  the  enemy  guns  rained  death  on 
them.  Enemy  planes  bombed  them  at  will. 
Though  they  were  short  of  food,  short  of 
ammunition  and  equipment,  short  of  medi- 
cine, there  was  never  any  weakening.  There 
was  no  shortage  of  the  spirit  that  enables 
men  to  rise  above  disaster.  And  always  they 
were  inspired  by  the  sight  of  their  general 
walking  the  front  lines  under  enemy  fire, 
driving  himself  relentlessly,  determined  that 
the  enemy  would  pay  the  full  price  for  every 
inch  he  gained. 

When  the  end  came,  it  was  the  signal  of 
troops,  out  of  food  and  ammunition,  ex- 
hausted and  diseased,  overwhelmed  by  su- 
periority of  forces.  But  it  was  not  the  signal 
of  broken  spirit. 

Those  soldiers  had  the  traits  of  character 
that  mark  the  American  fighter — an  indi- 
vidual initiative  that  enables  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  particular  situation,  a  sav- 
ing sense  of  humor  when  he  is  in  trouble, 
and  above  all  a  strong  urge  to  do  his  full 
duty  toward  the  other  soldiers  who  fight  be- 
side him.  These  traits,  along  with  the  dis- 
cipline and  confidence  In  the  use  of  his 
weapons  that  come  from  thorough  training, 
make  our  soldier  the  formidable  fighter  that 
h^  is. 

Bataan  and  Corregldor  are  history  now, 
unforgettable  pages  in  our  national  life.  No 
victorious  army  will  be  longer  remembered 
or  more  highly  honored  in  the  days  to  come 
than  those  men  who  marched  out  of  the 
swamps  and  the  tunnels  Into  the  prison 
camps  of  a  barbarous  foe.  In  defeat,  the 
American  fl&g  was  not  shamed. 


But  in  paying  tribute  to  the  valor  and 
sacrifice  of  those  heroes,  we  shotild  not  over- 
look their  achievements. 

The  men  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor  won  for 
us  in  the  United  States  what  we  most  des- 
perately needed — the  time  to  muster  cur 
strength.  Behind  their  line  we  were  able  to 
convert  the  Nation  to  war.  Hours  and  days 
were  precious,  but  those  heroes  won  \is  weeks 
and  months.  The  Nation  is  in  their  debt 
forever. 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  or  do  will  bring 
back  the  men  who  died  far  from  home  or 
adequately  compensate  the  living  for  the 
tragic  suffering  that  was  their  lot  for  years. 
But  their  heroism  will  serve  to  keep  us  from 
a  return  to  the  indifference  to  our  world  re- 
sponsibility that  produces  Bataans  and  Cor- 
regidors. 

They  won — as  much  as  any  army  in  Europe 
or  the  Pacific — peace  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  paid  a  higher  price  for  that 
peace  than  any  other  army.  There  rests  on 
us  the  responsibility  to  guard  by  every  means 
In  our  power  the  peace  so  dearly  bought. 

We  cannot  preserve  that  peace  If  we  are 
weak,  or  if  we  seek  to  appease  those  who  may 
threaten  Its  continuance.  We  can  no  longer 
live  In  isolation  and  expect  to  survive.  Our 
hope  lies  in  a  world  organization  for  peace, 
but  that  organization  will  not  succeed  un- 
less it  Is  supported  by  our  military  strength. 
Without  such  strength  we  would  be  like  a 
community  with  a  model  set  of  laws  but  no 
policemen  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  tfiem. 

Today  the  United  States  has  world  leader- 
ship, a  leadershp  which  could  not  have  b3en 
achieved  without  its  armed  power.  That 
leadership,  that  armed  power  is  necessary 
to  guarantee  the  peace.  If  we  dissipate  our 
military  strength,  we  will  be  asking  for  an- 
other war,  a  war  more  fateful  than  any  we 
have  yet  known. 

To  the  nerolc  survivors  of  Bataan.  Corregl- 
dor and  Japanese  prison  camps — and  to  their 
brave  comrades  who  did  not  survive — we 
owe  the  duty  to  maintain  the  future  peace  of 
the  United  States. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway — Expense  Without 
Recompense,  Nothing  in  Return 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  27.  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
birth  I  have  lived  and  worked  in  the 
water-front  neighborhood  of  Buffalo 
where  the  average  citizen  has  a  fair  un- 
derstanding of  shipping  and  transporta- 
tion. We  know  that  the  seaway  propa- 
ganda is  a  lot  of  visionary  buncombe. 

My  first  thought  is  to  protect  the 
United  States  and  we  cannot  do  that  by 
investing  billions  of  our  taxpayers' 
money  in  foreign  countries  which  will 
lead  to  friction.  Actually  the  project  is 
a  relic  of  that  period  In  American  history 
when  American  good  will  was  mistakenly 
purchased.  In  many  cases,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  industries  and 
American  labor.  We  do  not  need  to  pur- 
chase Canadian  good  will  at  such  an 
exorbitant  price.  We  enjoy  the  best  of 
relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the  north 
without  creating  an  instrument  of  fric- 
tion and  unnecessary  competition.  Nor- 
mal trade  and  competition  with  the  usual 
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International  relationship,  such  as  we 
have  now.  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  wlli  continue  on  the  basis 
of  free  enterprise  and  does  not  require 
an  artificial  stimulation.  This  monstros- 
ity was  conceived  in  the  impracticaJ 
brain  of  some  spendthrift  or  it  is  a  seed 
for  future  war  with  our  neighbor.  Labor 
will  again  be  sold  down  the  river.  You 
will  not  be  allowed  to  work  on  this  proj- 
ect—only furnish  the  money  through 
taxing  your  hard-earned  money.  If  we 
have  to  sweat,  let  us  sweat  to  develop  our 
own  United  States.  Lord  knows  it  needs 
plenty  of  things  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
own  workers. 

"^he  seaway  would  work  economic 
havoc  to  the  New  England  and  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  because  it  would  intro- 
duce inferior  competition  from  Europe 
and  Asia  which  could  not  be  met  without 
.sacrificing  American  standards.  This 
we  cannot  afford. 

The  entry  of  foreign  ships  Into  the 
Oreat  Lakes  trade  would  injure  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  would 
subject  cur  sailors  to  competition  with 
foreign  seamen  with  much  lower  wages. 
The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  would  cause  diversion  of  busi- 
ness from  existing  transportation  agen- 
cies with  the  dislocation  of  business  and 
bring  serious  hardship  to  working  people 
now  engaged  In  these  services.  Electri- 
cal services,  mining,  shipping,  and  all 
forms  of  transportation  will  be  severely 
affected.  The  economic  coasequencea 
win  be  terrifDc.  Employees  engaged  in 
the  production  of  electrical  energy,  coal 
mining,  rail  and  water  transportation, 
including  auxiliary  operation  and  repair 
ahops,  foundries,  boiler  factories,  ma- 
chine shops,  marine  engines  of  all  types, 
refrigeration  machines,  pump  works,  20 
grain  elevators  alone  worth  millions  of 
dollars,  flour  mills,  of  which  Buffalo  has 
thf"  largest  in  the  world,  will  be  aflected. 
All  these  factories  and  employees  pay 
taxes.  Destroy  them  and  you  destroy 
our  source  of  revenue.  The  installa- 
tion of  this  project  mill  very  likely  re- 
sult in  raising  taxes  which  everyone 
now  Is  clamoring  to  lower.  Is  there 
any  sense  at  all  to  the  whole  thing 
other  than  planting  the  .^eed  of  friction 
between  two  friendly  nations?  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  armed  conflict. 

I  have  not  time  or  space  in  which  to 
deal  with  an  the  objections  which  a  large 
section  of  labor  has  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway.  So  far  as  power  is  con- 
cerned we  have  gone  through  one  of  the 
greatest  demands  for  electrical  power  in 
the  world  and  we  have  supplied  it  with  a 
safe  surplus.  Gentlemen,  beware  of 
this  International  scheme,  this  monstros- 
ity to  sell  American  latwr  and  her  free 
enterprise  down  the  river. 

I  would  like  to  know  why  the  propo- 
nents of  this  project  do  not  come  out  in 
the  open  Instead  of  having  secret  sessions 
with  all  sworn  to  secrecy  on  such  a  vital 
qtiestion  to  the  American  people. 

There  Is  not  an  industry  that  I  know 
of  which  will  escape  competition  with 
foreign  indtistries  in  the  same  category. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  project 
be  undertaken  that  will  impose  hardships 
on  American  enterprise  and  American 
labor.   It  looks  to  me  like  someone  is  will- 


ing to  sell  American  lanor  down  the  river 
to  bring  our  standard  jof  living  down  to 
that  of  our  foreign  conipetitors. 
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EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF    PUflfSTTIVAirU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RHPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Septer^ber  27,  1945 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr   Spebker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks!  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  ajticle  by  George  S. 
Benson,  president  of  I|ardlng  College: 
nvi-TAL«?rt  MIW 

Once  upon  a  time  a  successful  man  decided 
to  take  a  rest  from  business,  and  tiavel.  Be- 
fore leaving,  he  set  up  a  Ibudget  to  continue 
operations,  approprlatlnit  substantial  funds 
to  three  subordinates: 
percent  to  B.  and  12 '^ 
after  a  long  time,  the  heid  of  the  firm  came 
back  and  asked  for  an  accounting,  be  learned 
that  A  and  B  both  had 
but  the  Incompetent  Mi 
his  principal. 

What  happened  after  that?  Well,  the  man« 
ogement  dismissed  C  ai:d  aaslgnod  hu  ap* 
propriatlon  to  the  rspec  ally  capable  Mr.  A. 
The  story  la  told  perfect!  r  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Matthew  25:  14-^0.  In  thia  text  ta 
the  origin  of  tlie  term  "flve-talent  man," 
meaning  a  person  oX  eft  leptlonal  ability  la 
mattcra  of  buslneu.  In  t,  Jesua  shows  how 
buclneM  pruapert  In  th<  hands  of  capable, 
euergttlc  p«ople. 

The  knack  of  making  noney  la  a  aklll  de- 
aired  by  many  but  Hdm  red  by  few.  Often 
we  hear  people  speak  ol  it  with  contempt. 
On  several  occasions,  cur  oslty  haa  ltd  me  to 
ask  different  ouea  why  ^hey  did  It.  Every 
aiuwer  implied  that  arcumulatlng  capita)  la 
aelflah.  One  woman  said.  "Musicians  play 
ana  aing  for  all  to  hear.]  Artists  make  pic- 
tures fur  all  to  sec.  Butj  the  man  who  pUee 
up  money  la  serving  ui4y   himself." 

Her  answer  disclosed  Icunsiderable  preju- 
dice but  not  much  thought.  The  uuth  Is 
that  a  man  with  monev-maklng  ability  is 
almoet  always  a  bloaslngj  to  his  community. 
People  who  krKiw  how^o  assemble  capital 
and  manage  It  well  are  public  benefactors. 
They  improve  incomes  for  people  around 
them  more  than  for  thiimselvea.  The  best 
wages  are  paid  only  where  big  inveatmenls 
have  been  placed  and  wtiere  good  prnflts  are 
being  made.  Xconomititi  say:  Wages  in- 
crease with  capital  invented,  but  it's  more 
than  a  mere  theory.         | 

Common  sense  teaches  (l)  that  in  the 
long  rtin  people  get  paidlfor  what  they  pro- 
duce. (2)  with  good  equipment  they  can 
produce  more  and  earn  rnpre.  (3)  but  It  takes 
InvesUnent  to  provide  jequlpment.  Every 
workman  in  any  plant  k  richer  because  of 
the  investment  in  it.  Wages  in  America 
are  twice  aa  high  as  ia  England  and  six 
times  aa  high  as  in  Rus^  because  only  In 
America  are  workmen  backed  up  with  44 
horsepower  oX  Installed  equipment  apiece, 
worth  $6,000. 

Do  American  workmen 
they  work  harder?  No. 
not  work  as  hard  nor  aa 
in   proportion    to   their 


earn  more  because 

indeed.     They    do 

long.    Their  pay  ia 

production:  Twice 


that  of  an  Englishman,  \hree  times  that  of 
an  European,  six  times  jthat  of  a  Russian. 
The  necessary  investment  has  been  made 
by  men  who  have  prospered  and  saved  and 
now  hope  to  prosper  fuither  by  intelligent 
Investment. 


Under  the  American  system  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise,  a  few  flve-talent  men  are 
extremely  well  paid.  They  earn  it  because 
all  they  get  U  very  little  compared  to  the 
income  they  create  for  others.  Less  than 
16  percent  of  the  national  income  will  pay 
everybody  in  America  who  earns  $10,000  a 
year  or  more.  Occasionally  somebody  shouts 
for  equalized  Incomes.  What  the  complalnrr 
really  says  is:  "Down  with  competent  men. 
Let's  ruin  their  investments,  wreck  their 
machinery,  and  live  on  oriental  standards." 


Poland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAF.KS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

0»  CONNXCTTCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  RYTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccord,  I 
include  the  following  resolution : 

To  the  SecretKry  of  State,   the  Honorable 

J.imes  F.  Byrnes, 
To  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations     Committee,     the      Honorable 
Thomas  Connallt, 
To  the  United  States  Senators  and  United 
Statee  RepreMn  tat  Ives  of  the  State  of 
CounecUcut: 
The  members  and  friends  of  the  Polish- 
American  Congress  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  meeting  assembled,  in  commemora- 
tion and  observance  of  the  sixth  anniver- 
sary of  the  invaalon  of  Poland  by  Germany, 
and  Xti9  oOtclal  end  of  World  Wnr  II,  at  the 
Bushnell  Auditorium.  Hartford.  Conn..  Sun- 
day. September  8.  IMd,  respectfully  uddrrsa 
themselves  to  bringing  to  your  atUntion  the 
results  of  the  lack  of  a  forthright   pulley 
with  regard  to  Poland  at  the  Potadam  de- 
cisions. 

"Whereas  since  the  Soviet-dominated  pres- 
ent Government  of  Poland  Is  causing  serious 
trouble  in  central  Europe  by  lu  puUcy  of 
unregulated  transfer  of  populations,  aud 
proceeding  without  mutual  dlscusaion  or 
cousulutton  with  other  members  of  the 
United  N.itions.  ousting  millions  of  families 
without  concern  as  to  their  ultimate  care,  or 
for  the  ultunate  resulU  Id  the  Buropean 
economy;  and 

"Whereas  since  this  Soviet-dominated 
government  does  not  repres*>nt  the  wtshee  of 
the  Polish  people,  but  is  creating  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, under  pressure  from  the  Soviets, 
which  cannot  help  but  have  du-e  conse- 
quences to  the  future  peace  of  Europe;  and 

•Whereas  since  former  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  himself  haa  denounced  these 
Soviet-sponsored  actions  in  eastern  Europe; 
and 

"Whereas  since  there  has  been  Inexplica- 
ble and  serious  delay  in  the  holding  and  su- 
pervising of  free  elecUons  in  Poland;  and 

"Whereas  since  each  days  delay  in  holding 
said  free  elections  results  in  the  continued 
liqtiidation  by  Soviet  agents  of  anti -Soviet 
Polish  men  and  women,  thus  reducing  any 
unfavorable  vote  balance  against  ultimate 
pro-Soviet  regimes  in  Poland:  and 

"Whereas  since  further  delay  In  a  vigorous 
protest  or  insistence  that  justice  be  done  Po- 
land by  the  United  States  in  concert  with 
the  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  Security  Council  thereof,  of  the  Assembly 
thereof,  will  result  In  untold  misery,  setting 
up  the  festering  sores  for  another  war:  Be 
It 

"Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  pres- 
ent assemblage,  and  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  are  honoring  it  by  their  presence. 
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that  ofBclal  requests  be  entered  at  once  with 
a  view  toward  terminating  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  affairs  in  Poland  and  east- 
ern Europe." 

Done  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
4,000  members  of  a  State-wide  delegation  ol 
the  Polish-American  Congress  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford.  September  9, 
1945. 

LUCIEN  Mactora, 

President. 
Joseph   Kozakifwicz, 

Secretary. 

B.   J.   MONKIIWICZ, 

Frank  A.  Rogowski, 

Vice  president, 
Resolutions  Committee. 


President's  $25  Per  Week  Deferred  Em- 
ployment Program  Becomiog  Very  Un- 
popular 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  TlIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVE3 

Thursday,  Scpteynber  27,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  literally  hun- 
dreds of  IcttPrs  on  the  progrtim  suggost- 
ed  by  the  President  that  the  defense 
workers  who  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment In  the  dcfcn.«;e  plants  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  be  paid  a  vacation 
wage  of  $25  per  week  for  not  1.0  exceed  26 
week.s  while  they  remain  unemployed, 

I  doubt  If  any  suggestion  made  in  re- 
cent years  by  a  Chief  Executive  of  this 
Nation  has  provoked  more  unfavorable 
comment  and  criticism  than  this  recent 
pronouncement  of  the  pi*esent  Execu- 
tive. I  dare  say  that  at  least  nine-tenths 
of  the  letters  which  I  have  received  from 
my  constituents  on  this  sui)Ject  vlgor- 
ou.sly  denounce  the  program  as  econom- 
ically unsound.  un-American,  and  an  un- 
worthy bid  for  political  support. 

The  adverse  criticisms  came  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all  re- 
ligions and  political  fftlths.  I  am  sure  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
some  of  the  bitterest  protests  have  come 
from  lifelong  Democrats  who  have  been 
active  in  the  support  of  their  party  in  my 
State. 

An  erroneous  impression  has  pone  out 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  Is  eager  to 
adopt  such  legislation.  The  first  pro- 
nouncement on  the  subject,  so  far  as  I 
can  recall,  came  from  President  Truman. 
The  President  dealt  at  length,  in  a  rather 
defensive  manner,  with  the  subject,  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  Thursday, 
September  6, 1945.  In  concluding  the  two 
pages  of  the  printed  text  devoted  to  this 
subject,  the  following  sentence  appears: 

But  I  sincerely  urge  that  we  do  not  wait  for 
consideration  of  such  a  complex  question  be- 
fore enacting  this  much  needed  emergency 
legislation. 

Hence,  I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  in- 
formed on  the  subject  will  admit  that  the 
Idea  and  the  plan  are  not  those  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  their  inception  came  from 
the  President;  and  that  he  on  September 
6  was  still  urging  the  enactment  of  his 
suggestion  Into  law  by  the  Congress. 


Among  the  many  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  business  and  professional 
men.  representative  citizens  and  others 
who  still  think  for  themselves,  is  one 
which  I  quote  in  its  entirety  from  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Brown,  an  attorney  at  Pryor, 
Okla.,  former  judge  of  the  county  court 
of  Mayes  County,  Okla.,  a  World  War  I 
Navy  veteran  active  in  veterans'  organi- 
zations, a  stanch  Democrat,  and  the 
father  of  a  World  War  11  serviceman  in 
the  Navy.  Judge  Brown  has  lived  at 
Pryor,  Okla.,  many  years,  and  Pryor  is 
within  5  miles  of  the  Oklahoma  ordnance 
works,  a  large  powder  plant  and  defense 
industry.  Many  hundreds  of  the  employ- 
ees of  this  huge  plant  live  in  Pryor. 
Judge  Brown's  letter  concisely  expresses 
the  opinion  of  a  large  percentage  of  those 
who  have  written  me  on  this  subject,  and 
his  statements  and  those  of  the  vast 
majority  of  my  constituents  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  on  the  matter  indi- 
cate conclusively  that  the  President's  $25 
per  week  deferred  employment  program 
Is  becoming  very  unpopular. 
Judge  Brown's  letter  follows: 

Skptxmbxx  32,  1945, 
ok3rgb  b.  schwabi, 

Member  0/  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dsar  Conorsmman:  For  aeveral  days  I 
have  intended  to  write  you  about  a  certain 
bill  now  pending  In  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea,  granting  defense  workers  compensation 
for  6  months,  and  1  want  to  expreae  to  you, 
and  I  hope  through  you,  to  such  other  Mem- 
bers ai  you  care  to  show  thla  letter,  my  ob- 
jection to  that  bill. 

Numerous  income-tax  payers  here  have  ex- 
preseed  to  me  their  diaguaet  at  tuch  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  Oongreaa,  I  have 
heard  doiiens  of  people  eay  they  would  never 
buy  another  wnr  bond,  when  the  Oongreaa 
lavtshoa  the  proceed!  thereof  upon  defense 
workera. 

It  la  common  knowledge  that  defense 
worker!  throughout  the  Nation,  for  the 
period  of  the  wnr,  have  drawn  the  hlgheat 
wage!  and  worked  the  shortest  hours  that 
have  ever  been  tolerated  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  now  stand! 
no  reason  under  the  aun,  except  politics, 
that  the  public  should  be  itlU  further  penal- 
Iced  by  wasting  the  public  funds. 

All  people  who  are  worthy  of  coneldera- 
tlon  have  aaved  their  money  and  are  now 
in  the  beat  financial  condition  they  ever 
were  in  their  lifetime,  and.  of  course,  there 
are  thoae  who  have  nothing,  but  for  the  last 
12  year!  we  have  been  pampering  the  laiy, 
the  Indolent,  and  the  extravagant,  and  It  is 
about  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Con- 
greM  of  these  United  States  make  some  ef- 
fort to  curtail  strikes  rather  than  encourage 
Indolence 

In  communities  like  this  the  Government 
now  Is  attempting  to  pay  them  more  than 
they  are  worth,  which  only  means  that  they 
will  remain  on  the  public  pay  roll  rather 
than  seek  employment. 

I  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  assist 
in  the  defeat  of  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing, afore-mentioned,  and  if  this  Government 
has  any  funds  to  give  away,  give  it  to  the 
GI's,  who,  while  these  so-called  defense  work- 
ers were  drawing  from  $7.50  to  $40  a  day. 
were  defending  their  country  for  S50  a 
month. 

I  believe  that  If  you  were  here  you  would 
find  a  great  majority  against  the  legislation 
and  I  hope  you  defeat  It. 

Why  pick  out  the  defense  workers  and 
humor  them  as  a  class?  Did  not  the  farmer 
contribute  to  the  winning  of  the  war? 
Shouldn't  he  have  $25  a  week  for  8  months? 
Didn't  the  man  in  email  business  contribute 
to  the  winning  of  the  war?  Wasn't  he  a  de- 
fense worker?  Why  shouldn't  he  have  $35 
a  week  for  6  months? 


These  are  just  questions  that  the  average 
citizen  is  asking. 

I  hope  the  House  will  keep  a  level  head  and 
legislate  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  and  not  pick  out  a  certain  class 
for  its  generosity. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ebnest   R.  BaowN. 


A  Congressman  Sees  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1945 

^  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  one  of  11  Congressmen 
each  selected  by  the  chairman  of  a  dif- 
ferent committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  visit  the  British  Lsles,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Germany,  France. 
Italy.  Russia,  the  Balkan  countries,  the 
Middle  East,  India,  and  China.  Our 
assignment  was  a  broad  one.  We  were 
to  study,  first,  administration  of  lend- 
lease:  second,  operat'on  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration; third,  labor  conditions  In 
European  countries;  fourth,  hou.«!lng  and 
food  problems  in  occupied  countries; 
fifth.  Inspect  our  military  hospitals; 
sixth,  obtain  Information  relative  to 
international  leRlsIatlve  matters  and  the 
administration  of  these  activities;  and. 
seventh,  become  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  glsantlc  task  of 
reconstruction. 

A  vast  area  had  to  be  covered  in 
limited  time,  and  therefore  It  was  Im- 
possible to  obtain  all  of  the  detailed  in- 
formation that  we  desired,  had  time  per- 
mitted. However,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
a  good  perspective  of  the  a\\esome  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  face  on  problems 
which  win  have  a  direct  bearing  on  world 
prosperity,  for  the  peace,  and  for  our 
own  future  well-being. 

We. left  the  United  States  on  July  20. 
Our  trip  covered  21,000  miles  over  a 
period  of  35  days — about  700  miles 
daily — during  which  time  we  visited  20 
countries.  Pour  of  the  original  group, 
namely.  Congressmen  Ramiy.  Republi- 
can, Ohio;  DoNDERo,  Republican,  Michi- 
gan; Chelf.  Democrat.  Kentucky,  and 
myself  did  not  tour  the  Middle  East, 
India,  and  China  because  the  arduous 
grind  of  daily  travel  was  so  exacting  that 
we  were  not  able  to  continue  with  it. 
We  returned  to  the  United  States  on 
August  25,  1945. 

ENGLAND 

Our  first  visit  was  in  London  and  we 
spent  4  days  there.  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  labor  problems,  and  w:; 
talked  with  many  labor  leaders.  Also, 
since  my  congressional  district  contains 
a  substantial  number  of  men  engaged  in 
mining  operations,  we  talked  to  coal 
miners.  We  found  that  labor  was  well 
organized,  but  it  had  not  yet  achieved 
the  gains  of  American  labor  unions.  Our 
visit  took  place  just  a  few  days  before 
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the  electJon  returns  wer*  tabulated,  and 
the  prcdicUons  of  labor  unions  that  there 
would  be  a  change  In  Kovei-ninent  was 
borne  out  several  days  laier. 

Rationing  of  food   and  clothinc  was 
^itnnKcat.  and  we  found  that  the  ration 
oonirots  had  been   very  effective,   with 
UttKe  ertderrce  of  black-market  traCRc. 

Fuel  wa.s  extremely  cntical  In  this  area. 

'^and  all  sims  point  to  a  severe  condlticn 

this  winter  as  a  result  of  this  shortage. 

Pood.  too.  Is  very  short,  but  leaders 
Informed  us  that  they  dkl  not  anticipate 
any  starvation  In  the  British  L<les  this 
winter.  Conditions,  however,  will  be  no 
better  than  during  the  war  years. 

Our  iaspectioQ  revealed  that  one-sev- 
enth  of  the  loadoa  area  had  been 
bombed  out.  creating  a  critical  hou^irxg 
shortage.  UnHke  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Encland  had  very  little  mod- 
ern housing  before  the  war.  Reconstruc- 
tion is  now  under  way  and  war- torn 
boildtngs  are  being  replaced.  We  also 
found  the  British  lost  Mttle  time  in  get- 
ting industries  back  to  the  producticm  of 
ctniian  goods. 

Upon  our  arrival  in  Belfast.  Irelsuod. 
we  met  with  Edward  Wamock.  Minister 
of  Home  Aflairs.  and  Sir  Ba.<^l  Brooke. 
Prime  Minister.  They  spent  many  hours 
discussteg  the  protdems  of  the  postwar 
world  with  us  and  were  profuse  in  their 
gratitude  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
tlieir  firm  belief  that  the  British  Isles 
would  have  been  doomed  after  Dun- 
kerque  had  not  the  United  States  Inter- 
vened with  lend-lease  supplies. 

We  visited  sessions  of  Parliament  in 
IrelaxKl  as  we  did  in  every  other  coun- 
try on  our  itinerary,  and  we  heard  some 
very  interesting  debates  on  the  uiiem- 
ployment  problems,  the  housing  short- 
age, and  the  many  critical  domestic 
matters. 

I  would  nke  to  say  in  passing  that  the 
Parliament  Building  here  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe  far  surpassed  the  design. 
acoustics,  and  the  beauty  of  our  o^vn 
Capitol  in  Washington,  or  any  of  our 
Slate  capitol  buHdings. 

Since  Ireland  was  not  "blitzed"  like 
most  of  the  English  mainland,  the  war 
damage  was  negligible  and  the  problems 
of  rebuilding  are  few. 


rt*     deplorable, 
were    completely 


Arrivtes  In  Paris,  we  spent  the  first 
day  and  a  half  wilh  various  officials  of 
the  De  OauUe  fovemment  and  our  own 
KmVrrT  sti^  dkieussing  tbe  many  prob- 
lems of  *-*ar-toni  Vranee.  Here  are  a 
few  of  my  otaenratioas:  Labor  is  divided 
into  sevttra)  dlSercnt  groups  and  is  ex- 
tremely dtaorganiaed;  wage  rates  are  very 
low:  dvifiaa  goods  are  so  scarce  that 
bteck-market  operations  are  worse  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Tbe 
stores  that  we  visited  had  little  to  dis- 
play and  were  quoting  staggering  prices. 

There  is  little  or  no  fuel  in  Prance  and 
few  of  her  Industries  wiH  be  able  to  func- 
tion this  winter  because  of  this  shortage 
and  her  crippled  transportati(Hi  systems. 

We  visited  Cbertnurg.  the  entire 
Normandy  bcMti  firont.  SL  Lo.  Caen,  and 
many  otber  cities  in  this  regioKu  n  was 
otovlauft  that  tbe  destruction  here  has 
I  so  complete  that  little  remains.   The 


housing  conditions 
Thousands  of  homes 
bombed  wit  and  we  foubd  people  here 
living  in  the  hills  in  teniporary  wooden 
shacks,  in  cellars,  arid  in  all  types  of 
make-shift  structures.  In  this  area  peo- 
ple were  using  sewer  waiter  rebotled  for 
drinklnsr  and  rooking  purposes.  All 
through  this  region  we  siw  children  pick 
up  food  scraps  at  American  meffses. 
There  were  no  dairy  products  for  chil- 
dren. There  vi*as  sickn^SvS  and  disease 
everywhere.  I  am  convinced  that  only 
American  a.'j.sistance  wHI  prevent  the 
death  of  thousands  of  Frenchmen  this 
winter,  particularly  from  starvation  and 
dijease.  Not  only  must  tfie  United  States 
undertake  this  respon.^bihty  for  hu- 
manitarian purpo.ses  buit  we  mu.«it  also 
be  aware  of  the  lurking  dktnger  of  revolu- 
tion. If  these  conditions  are  not  alle- 
f  viated  with  food,  .sheltei'.  and  clothing, 
the  people  will  rise  against  democracy 
and  will  form  revolutionary  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. General  Hisenhower  has 
warned  us  that  "withoutJ  food  in  Europe, 
there  will  be  no  peace."! 

Our  visit  to  Prance  Included  a  tour 
of  the  old  battlefields  ofl  World  War  I— 
Chateau  Thierry,  SL  \fihiel.  In  addi- 
tion, we  visited  Camps  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burgh, New  York.  Brt^lyn,  and  St. 
Louis.  wh«'e  we  met  hundreds  of  our 
bo3rs  with  whom  we  disciissed  conditions 
in  the  Army,  world  affiirs.  the  GI  bill 
of  rights,  pending  legislation,  and  the 
problems  of  the  postwa^  world.  We  in- 
spected military  hospitals  and  found 
that  our  boys  were  receiving  the  finest 
medical  attention  possible.  No  effort  is 
being  .spared  in  takir^  care  of  the 
wounded  and  returninif  them  to  the 
States  for  any  further  necessary  treat- 
ment as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Morale  in  France  among  the  GI*s  was 
on  a  high  plane  despiOe  the  fact  that 
nuiny  of  the  boys  were  feing  redeployed 
to  the  Pacific.  The  4merican  people 
have  little  conception  ofj  the  tremendous 
problems  that  the  Arms  faces  in  trans- 
porting troops  from  thelEiuropean  thea- 
ter back  to  the  United  Skates,  across  the 
country,  and  to  the  pacific.  I  was 
amaxed  to  learn  of  the  ct>mplexity  of  the 
job.  Now,  however.  sin(ie  the  Japs  have 
been  defeated,  a  great 'number  of  the 
problems  have  been  solved.  Obviously 
tbe  problem  of  redeployment  to  the  Pa- 
cific is  only  a  fraction 'of  what  it  was 
when  I  visited  these  staging  areas. 

The  Special  Services  Division  was 
doing  everything  possil^le  to  keep  our 
boys  occupied  and  contested  while  wait- 
ing return  home.  Bas^b&ll  and  other 
sports  had  been  encouraged,  large  tour- 
ing show  acts  were  on  band  to  provide 
entertainment,  and  muc^  other  vaiuahle 
wodrk  In  the  entertainmefit  field  had  been 
performed.  The  Army]  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  splendid  Job  that  it  has 
done  In  building  up 
thai  even  though  our 
gripes,  on  the  whole 
well  satisfied. 

DZmCACK 

Copenhagen  was  a  ref  reshing  contra.st 
to  tlie  desolation  we  left  in  Prance. 
Here  there  were  practically  no  slums  and 
tbe  boosing  was  comparable  to  the  best 


rale.     I  found 
Idiers  had  their 
y  were  fairly 


In  our  own  country.  The  hard-working 
Danes,  although  they  suffered  much  un- 
der German  occupation,  had  been  able 
to  maintain  their  fine  UtUe  homes  and 
beautiful,  well -cultivated  farms.  Every- 
where thert^  were  great  supplies  of  dairy 
products,  and  we  found  that  the  food  was 
excellent. 

However,  here  too  we  found  critical 
transportation  and  fuel  problems.  Much 
of  the  Danish  ."^hipping  was  destroyed  by 
the  w.nr;  and  suppUes  of  coal  were  run- 
ning low.  As  a  result  I>inish  lenders  ex- 
pect a  marked  Increase  in  unemployment 
this  winter.  Without  the  nocf^.ssary  fuel, 
wheels  cannot  ti  rn,  plants  cannot  op- 
erate. 

I  found  that  labor  conditions  here  were 
good.  Unions  were  well  organised  and 
the  predominating  party  here,  as  In 
England,  now  is  also  the  labor  group. 
Wages  were  comparatively  low.  however, 
by  American  standards  since  the  average 
waee  is  only  $20  a  week. 

The  educational  .standards  of  the  peo- 
ple are  extremely  high  and  they  are  en- 
lightened on  modern-day  problems.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  the  study  of 
Enflish  was  compulsory  in  the  schools. 

Denmark  offers  few  problems.  If  we 
can  get  fuel  to  them,  resume  their  ship- 
ping, then  the  wheels  of  industry  will 
start  turning. 

KORWAT 

Problems  in  Norway  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  Denmark. 

Here  also  it  was  appeu^nt  that  the 
biggest  dif&mlty  arises  out  of  the  fuel 
shortage  and  a  crippled  shipping  in- 
dustry which  before  the  war  was  Nor- 
way's mainstay.  We  were  advised  that 
60  percent  of  Norway's  fleet  was  lost  in 
the  war  and  that  as  a  result  many  of 
the  other  industries  cannot  properly 
function  because  of  the  lack  of  the  nec- 
essary supplies  which  must  be  carried 
across  the  seas.  We  visited  many  plants, 
wood  shops,  paper  mills,  and  so  forth, 
and  found  that  their  praWfOBs  would  be 
solved  by  fuel  and  sliipptaK  fticilities. 

Although  this  country  is  a  principal 
agricuhural  area,  tlie  supply  of  food  was 
very  low.  During  the  occupation,  the 
Germans  walked  off  with  miUicnj  of 
heads  of  cattle  and  chickens  leaving  Nor- 
way's cupboard  bare.  This  shortage  is 
aggravated  ironically  enough  by  the 
presence  of  400.000  German  prisoners 
wbo  must  be  fed  from  the  dwindUng  food 
supply.  However,  the  Norwegian  people 
are  optimistic  and  feel  that  with  t.he  aid 
of  Sweden  and  E>enmark,  they  will  be 
able  to  manage  through  the  coming  win- 
ter without  American  help. 

Like  Denmark,  houstog  conditions 
are  excellent  with  facilities  c(Hnparable 
to  the  United  States.  Cooperatives, 
municipal  housing  and  private  interests 
have  all  participated  in  building  up  the 
fine  apai'tments  and  homes  that  we  saw. 

lAbor  conditions  are  excellent.  Unions 
are  well-organized  and  wages  are  agreed 
to  by  national  collective  bargaining. 
Only  in  isolated  instances  are  individual 
unions  concerned  with  establishing  wage 
rates. 

We  found  very  little  illiteracy  in  Nor- 
way and  discovered  that  educational 
standards  were  very  high.    English  is  a 
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compulsory  course  In  the  schools.  The 
Nopfveglans,  served  by  seven  Independent 
newspapers,  are  weh  Informed  on  current 
events  and  political  problems.  The  Nor- 
wegian quest  for  education  has  stimu- 
lated our  own  GI's  there.  Evenrwhere 
I  went  our  boys  Indicated  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  QI  bill  of  rights  and 
.seek  more  schooling  after  their  return  to 
civilian  life.  The  people  are  deeply 
grateful  for  American  help  and  equally 
appreciative  of  the  battles  that  Rus- 
.sia  fought  again.st  our  common  enemy. 

Trials  of  war  criminals  were  in 
progress  and  Interest  was  keen  in  the 
trial  of  Hans  Brunner  who  admitted  to 
killing  1.100  Norwegians.  As  a  side  light 
I  might  mention  that  General  Thorn. 
British  head  in  Norway,  now  occupies 
Vidkun  Quisling's  home  which  was  built 
at  a  co.st  of  14.000,000  kroner,  about 
$3,000,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat 
Quisling's  salary  before  becoming  head 
of  the  puppet  Nazi  government  was  but 
$2  500  per  year. 

The  biggest  problems  In  Norway  are 
clearly  fuel  and  shipping.  If  these  can 
be  solved,  reconversion  will  be  facilitated. 

SWEDEN 

We  were  plea.sed  to  find  that  Sweden 
Is  the  "bread  basket"  of  present-day 
Europe.  There  Is  plenty  of  food  on  hand 
including  an  ample  supply  of  meat.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Swedish  people  will 
be  better  fed  this  winter  than  any  other 
Europeans. 

Although  there  was  little  or  no  unem- 
ployment, some  industries  are  working 
part  time  because  of  lack  of  coal.  Here, 
too,  fuel  is  a  major  problem. 

Labor  conditions  are  good.  There 
have  been  few  strikes.  Housing  is  ex- 
cellent and  comparable  to  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries.  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  cleanliness  in  Sweden — 
to  me.  it  seemed  one  of  the  cleanest 
countries  in  Europe. 

The  Swedish  people  feel  that  Ameri- 
cans are  hostile  toward  them  because  of 
the  position  they  took  during  the  war. 
However,  they  do  want  to  trade  with  us. 
and  they  respect  our  strength  and  power 
in  world  coimcils. 

BZLCICM 

The  Belgian  people  bore  the  initial  im- 
pact of  both  World  Wars.  In  this  war, 
their  country  was  literally  looted  and 
wrecked  by  the  Nazis.  There  is  an  acute 
housing  situation.  Medical  supplies  are 
scarce,  and  industry  is  just  now  begin- 
ning to  function.  Although  some  of  the 
coal  mines  have  been  repaired,  the  neces- 
sary manpower  to  mine  the  coal  is  scarce 
because  of  the  large  number  of  war  cas- 
ualties which  the  country  suffered. 

At  Antwerp  we  saw  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  V-2  bombs.  We  talked  to 
a  number  of  Belgians  who  described  the 
terror  of  these  bombs  which  shot  out 
from  the  sky  as  out  of  nowhere  and 
without  warning  killed  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  and  caused  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  of  property  damage. 

At  all  our  port  installations  our  Army 
uses  Belgian  labor  which  Colonel  Noble, 
who  heads  the  command  in  Brussels,  de- 
scribed to  us  as  "the  best  workers  in  the 
world."  It  was  at  one  of  these  ports 
that  we  talked  to  Gen.  E.  F.  Koenig  and 


watched  and  chatted  with  hundreds  of 
GI's  who  walked  the  gangplanks  of  ships 
which  were  headed  westward  toward  the 
arms  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  officers 
were  doing  everything  within  their  power 
to  speed  these  GI's  hbmeward  and  to 
make  their  trip  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  possible. 

HOLLAND 

Although  It  is  Impossible  to  say  which 
one  country  suffered  most  from  the  war. 
when  history  Is  written  and  more  exact 
evaluations  can  be  made.  I  think  we  will 
find  that  Holland  stands  high  on  the  list. 
I  saw  Rotterdam — a  city  wrecked  be- 
yond repair.  If  it  had  been  wrecked  due 
to  the  fact  that  It  had  been  the  scene  of 
military  operations,  it  would  have  been 
one  thing,  but  Rotterdam  was  bombed 
and  orders  given  for  Its  destruction  after 
Holland  had  capitulated  to  the  Germans. 
This  was  wanton  destruction.  This  was 
Nazi  bestiality  and  criminality  at  its 
worst. 

In  other  parts  of  Holland  we  saw  evi- 
dence of  the  Nazi  wholesale  looting  and 
stealing  of  everything  that  could  be 
moved — food,  clothing,  homes,  and  cat- 
tle. I  am  certain  that  the  Germans 
would  have  transplanted  Holland  itself 
to  German  soil  if  it  had  been  possible. 
The  Germans  had  a  policy  of  doing  either 
one  of  two  things;  stealing  and  sending 
the  goods  back  to  Germany,  or  destroying 
the  goods. 

Housing  throughout  Holland  is  scarce. 
Everywhere  the  supplies  of  both  food  and 
fuel  are  inadequate. 

At  Amsterdam,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Burgomeister  de  Boe.  the  man 
who  during  the  German  occupation  fear- 
lessly directed  the  underground.  Al- 
though he  knew  his  life  was  at  stake  and 
the  Gestapo  was  continually  hunting  for 
him,  he  and  his  faithful  group  of  fol- 
lowers and  workers  blew  up  bridges  and 
trains,  disrupted  communications,  and. 
to  their  everlasting  glory,  aided  hundreds 
of  American  flyers  to  retuin  safely  to 
England. 

The  once  beautiful  city  of  Hague  just 
does  not  exist  any  more.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand homes  had  been  destroyed  in  one 
raid.  It  was  here  that  the  Germans  built 
the  first  portion  of  their  famous  Atlantic^ 
wall,  composed  of  heavy  reinforced  con- 
crete, 10  feet  thick,  and  20  feet  high. 
There  is  poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  are  now  being  required  to 
clean  out  the  mine  fields  which  they  had 
so  carefully  laid  all  along  the  beaches  for 
miles  and  miles. 

Although,  obviously,  at  this  time  no 
precise  evaluation  can  be  placed  on  the 
amount  of  destruction  which  the  country 
suffered,  I  found  that  the  consensus  of 
estimated  damage  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood o  $7,000,000,000.  Just  think  of  it, 
little  Holland,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
our  own  Rhode  Islsmd,  suffered  $7,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  damage. 

GERMANY 

Our  visit  to  Germany  brought  home 
to  me  the  severity  of  the  bombing  dam- 
age and  the  immensity  of  the  recon- 
struction problems.  The  devastation 
we  saw  was  far  worse  than  any  words 
could  describe. 


Bremen  is  a  good  example  of  how  se- 
vere  the  damage  has  been.  There  were 
no  street  lights,  no  electric  lights  in 
homes  and  no  water  supply.  Forty  per- 
cent of  the  119.000  prewar  homes  were 
completely  destroyed:  15  percent  were 
partially  ruined.  People  today  are  living 
in  cellars,  in  huts.  In  caves,  and  as  many 
as  15  people  together  in  5  rooms.  The 
damage  to  this  port  runs  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

Similarly.  Hamburg  was  completly 
devastated.  The  damage  to  this  city  ex- 
ceeds  even  that  at  The  Hague  and  along 
the  Normandy  beach  front.  We  were 
advisod  that  about  300,000  people  here 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  air  raids  and 
by  blitz  bombintts  from  May  15  to  July  1. 
1944.  Some  50,000  bodies  still  lie  in  the 
debris.  Here  also  the  port  has  been  de- 
stroyed as  were  submarine  bases,  oil  and 
gas  reservoirs  and  other  Installation  of 
military  Importance.  One  of  our  bombs 
pierced  a  12-foot  concrete  reinforced 
submarine  shelter,  sank  the  submarine 
and  wrecked  the  fioating  dock. 

The  food  situation  in  German  Bremen 
and  Hamburg  was  very  critical;  sickness 
was  evident  everywhere,  and  disease  is 
spreading  rapidly.  There  is  a  shortage 
of  doctors,  and  American  physicians  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  halt  an  epi- 
demic. 

Frankfurt,  the  headquarters  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Theater  Service  Forces,  is  a  very 
busy  Army  community.  General  Eisen- 
hower's headquarters  in  this  city  are  lo- 
cated in  the  beautiful  I.  G.  Farben  build- 
ing, one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  Here 
the  problems  of  displaced  people  were 
very  apparent.  Everywhere  we  saw 
them  wandering  around  with  no  pos- 
sessions and  nowhere  to  go.  They  have 
seen  thousands  of  their  friends  die  of 
starvation  and  by  German  cruelty. 
None  knew  whether  their  loved  ones,  or 
friends  are  still  alive.  Hundreds  of  cat- 
tle cars,  freight  cars,  trucks  and  wagons 
bring  them  in  and  out  of  Frankfurt 
daily.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
tragic  sights  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Our  visit  to  Berlin  proved  to  be  an 
extremely  instructive  one.  We  were 
taken  to  Allied  headquarters  upon  our 
arrival  and  met  with  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D. 
Clay  and  General  Milburn,  General 
Echols,  Gen.  Luke  Smith  and  other  mili- 
tary leaders.  Considerable  time  was 
spent  with  them  discussing  the  American 
army  of  occupation  and  our  military  gov- 
ernment. Following  these  conferences 
we  decided  to  view  some  of  the  damage, 
talk  to  the  people  and  get  a  first-hand 
impression.  For  2  days  we  toured  Ber- 
lin, Reichstrasse,  Bismarckstrasse,  Unter 
den  Linden,  Reichschancellery,  Reichs- 
tag, Goering's  Air  Ministry,  Gestapo 
Headquarters,  the  famous  Tiergarten 
railroad  headquarters.  We  viewed 
miles  of  every  street  in  Berlin  and  saw 
nothing  but  complete  destruction.  Over 
70,000  homes  and  buildings  were 
gone  and  I  predict  that  thousands  of 
them  will  never  be  rebuilt.  Here  clearly 
one  can  see  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
German  mothers  with  whom  we  talked 
were  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
the  Nazi  war  machine.  They  were  now 
realizing  that  the  privations  of  living  In 
cellars,  in  the  hills,  and  in  temporary 
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shacks  are  the  price  that  the  Germans 
must  pay  for  the  human  slaughter  which 
they  started.  Everywhere  the  stench  of 
death  was  in  the  air,  with  thousands  of 
bodies  still  lying  under  the  ruins. 

We  visited  a  hospital  which  had  more 
than  600  political  prisoners,  many  of 
whom  were  Germans  who  refused  to 
subscribe  to  the  Nazi  ideology.  They  re- 
lated to  us  the  stories  of  Nazi  atrocities 
and  recited  inconceivable  accounts  of 
butchery  which  were  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Gestapo.  One  man  told  me  he 
witnessed  the  death  of  more  than  100,000 
Germans.  Poles,  and  Russians,  among 
whom  were  both  Christians  and  Jews. 
The  survivors  in  this  hospital  are  an 
example  of  the  Nazi  treachery  and  after 
hearing  their  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  sympathy  for  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  who  are  shortly  to  be  tried  for 
their  horrible  crimes. 

The  civilian  economy  here  as  else- 
where in  Germany  has  been  completely 
disrupted.  Pew  consumer  goods  are 
available  and  the  black  market  flour- 
ishes. We  have  a  h?avy  responsibility 
In  reestablishing  a  democratic  form  of 
government  In  Germany,  feeding  the 
people  and  in  rebuilding  an  economy 
which  will  prevent  future  wars.  To  me 
it  seems  that  this  is  almost  a  superhuman 
task. 

VDS8IA 

We  were  the  first  congressional  group 
to  visit  Russia.  We  flew  there  from  Ber- 
lin in  a  Russian  plane  which  was  manned 
by  a  Russian  crew  and  let  me  take  my 
hat  off  here  to  the  pilots  for  that  won- 
"^"^«rful  trip.  At  the  Moscow  airport  we 
were  greeted  by  Averill  Harriman,  our 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  members  of  h.s 
staff.  Dr.  Kemenoff.  Russian  president  of 
Vaux  Society  for  Cultural  Relationships 
with  Foreign  Countries,  and  members  of 
his  staff.  That  evening  we  were  guests  of 
Mr.  Harriman,  who.  as  is  his  custom,  was 
entertaining  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors who  happened  to  be  stationed  in 
Moscow.  I  talked  to  a  niunber  of  these 
men.  and  although  they  stated  that  they 
themselves  would  not  want  to  live  in 
Russia,  they  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
Russia,  the  Russian  people  and  that 
country's  great  contribution  to  the  Al- 
lied Nations  victory. 

We  made  a  tour  of  Moscow  and  found, 
as  we  had  expected,  that  most  of  the 
stores  were  owned  by  the  state. 

We  visited  several  industrial  plants 
and  one  of  their  famous  machine  tool 
steel  plants  where  over  3,000  people  are 
employed.  The  average  common  laborer 
earns  about  $60  per  month,  and  the 
skilled  workers  about  $160  to  $185  per 
month.  They  are  permitted  to  belong  to 
unions  and  they  have  the  right  of  col- 
kctive  bargaining,  but  it  was  evident 
that  with  the  state  in  control  of  almost 
everything,  the  unions  cannot  be  as  ef- 
fective as  our  own  great  American  labor 
unions. 

We  met  with  Russian  housing  officials 
and  were  shown  the  vast  housing  pro- 
grams which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
postwar  period. 

The  lew  Russian  people  with  whom  we 
•poke  agree  that  they  receive  greater 
privileges  today  than  at  any  other  time 
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rrALv 

In  Italy  we  were  able  to  see  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  upo^  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  economy 
thoroughly  disrupted 
A  conference  was  callled  with  the  Allied 
commission  headed  ly  Admiral  Stone, 
representatives  of  the 
formation.  Foreign  Ei'onomic  Adminis- 
tration and  United  ^  ations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Adm  nistration. 
spent  many  hours  ver; 
mfi:  first  hand  Informa 


We 
favorably  obtain- 
ion  on  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  our  representatives  have 
had  in  trying  to  solve  tlie  complex  prob- 
lems of  returning  Ital:  ^  to  a  peoples  gov- 
ernment. It  was  apparent  that  the  ef- 
forU*  to  reconstitute  ti 
ment  had  not  yet  be<n  completely  suc- 
cessful. Here,  elemen  s  of  chaos  are  still 
present.  It  is  no  simp  e  task  to  weed  cut 
Pa.scism  which  had  teen  so  firmly  en- 
trenched, but  I  have 
that  the  job  will  be  ^one  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  housing  conditions  in  Italy  are  not 
as  bad  as  in  some  oth^r  parts  of  Europe. 
Labor  is  completely 
unemployment  is  one  6f  the  most  serious 
problems  that  the  A  lied  leaders  must 
face.  I  found  that  U*JRRA  had  done  a 
magnificent  Job  in  administering  relief 
to  the  Italian  people  and  without  this 
a.ssistance  it  is  likely  that  the  forces  of 
occupation  would  hav^  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  maintaining  order. 

General  McNarney,  lof  Emporium.  Pa., 
just  133  miles  from  4iy  home  town  of 
Glassport.  met  me  anq  we  spent  the  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  (  ay  conferring.    I 
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discovered  that  General  McNarney  did 
not  believe  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
large  group  of  American  occupation 
troops  in  Italy,  and  he  favored  the  re- 
turn of  our  boys  to  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible.  During  the  month  of 
August  1945.  he  had  plans  of  returning 
40.000  men  from  this  theater.  It  was 
heartening  to  see  what  a  splendid  job  he 
was  doing. 

The  ruins  cf  Casslno  and  other  historic 
battle  fronts  remain  as  silent  memories 
of  the  Mussolini  regime.  The  Italian 
people  with  whom  I  talked  have  only 
a  hatred  for  his  memory  and  can  recall 
that  he  gave  them  nothing  but  poverty 
and  war.  We  will  have  a  difficult  Job 
rebuilding  Italy,  but  it  can  be  done  with 
less  difficulty  than  the  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

One  of  the  high  lights  of  my  entire  trip 
was  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  His 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  XH.  It  was  a  thrill- 
ing moment  for  me  and  all  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  favored  by  an  au- 
dience with  the  Pontiff.  We  were  Im- 
pressed with  his  sincerity  and  his  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  enormity  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  confronted.  I 
found  that  the  Pope  was  a  great  admirer 
of  our  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  that  he  has  the  highest  respect 
for  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  The 
Pope  asked  all  of  us  to  keep  in  mind  the 
importance  of  fighting  as  hard  for  the 
peace  as  we  fought  to  win  tlie  war. 

RBCOMMEND.^TIONS 

Above  all  else,  the  European  trip  con- 
vinced me  of  one  thing :  This  world  can- 
not sunive  another  war.  The  destruc- 
tion and  famine  which  I  saw  everywhere 
were  grim — very  grim — reminders  of 
what  mechanized  warfare  is  and  can  be. 
If  the  efficiency  of  the  technological  as- 
pects of  war  increases,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  next  war,  if  it 
comes,  will  be  the  last  war.  It  will  be  the 
last  war  because  civilization  thereafter 
will  no  longer  exist,  the  population  of 
the  world  would  be  obliterated,  our  imi- 
versities,  industries,  resources,  homes, 
and  food  will  be  completely  destroyed. 
Those  few  who  would  by  chance  survive 
would  lead  the  same  kind  of  lives  that 
the  few  million  people  on  this  planet 
Uved  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago. 
I  am  appending  to  this  report  a  recent 
article  written  by  Norman  Cousins 
which  sets  forth  In  the  clearest  language 
the  alternatives  which  the  civilized  peo- 
ple of  this  world  have  today.  We  must, 
once  and  for  all,  realize  that  we  are  liv- 
ing in  one  world  and  that  that  world 
knows  no  artificial  mandrawn  bound- 
aries, is  no  respecter  of  race  or  color, 
ignores  the  different  languages  and  dia- 
lects, and  scoffs  at  national  customs. 
This  one  world  has  never  heard  of 
trade  barriers,  knows  that  famine  can- 
not exist  in  one  part  of  its  borders  while 
food  rots  from  overabundance  in  an- 
other part.  It  was  a  long  struggle  be- 
fore families  became  parts  of  tribes:  it 
took  thousands  of  years  before  tribes 
were  Integrated  into  states  and  nations; 
it  has  taken  a  long  time  for  people  to 
realize  that  these  nations  must  be  in- 
tegrated Into  one  world.  The  evolu- 
tionary process  of  civilization  has  been 
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a  slow  one.  In  the  past  century,  tech- 
nological developments  have  speeded 
this  process  until,  today,  we  know  that 
no  artificial  border  can  segregate  one 
part  of  the  world  from  the  other. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  fact 
thai  too  many  people,  now  that  the  fight- 
ing war  is  over,  will  want  to  return  to 
normalcy.    It  has  been  said  before,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  too  often — we  must 
fight  and  keep  the  peace  with  the  same 
vigor,  the  same  enthusiasm,  the  same 
mobilization  of  resources,  and  the  same 
far-sightedness  with  which  we  won  the 
war.     During  the  conflict  our  military 
strategists  considered  ihe  war  as  a  global 
one.    Each  of  the  military  moves  was 
coordinated  with  other  military  moves 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  away. 
We  could  not  divorce  our  own  security  in 
this   country   from  what   happened   in 
Europe,  and  we  could  not  divorce  our 
m.ilitary  actions  in  Europe  from  those 
which  wc  took  in  the  Pacific.    We  must 
also  correlate  and  intjgrate  our  strategy 
to  keep  the  peace.    We  must  realize  that 
what  happens  in  Europe  is  a  concern  of 
ours:  we  must  integrate  what  we  do  in 
Germany  with  what  we  do  in  north  Af- 
rica and  Argentina;  we  must  correlate 
our  activities  in  Europe  with  our  activi- 
ties in  Japan.    We  can  no  longer  make 
isolated  moves  and  fail  to  understand  the 
global  repercussions  of  what  we  are  do- 
ini.    Just  as  a  chess  player  must  watch 
not  only  the  particular  piece  that  he  is 
moving  but  must  also  watch  all  of  his 
pieces  and  all  those  of  his  opponent  at 
the  same  time,  so  must  we  view  the  world 
as  one  living,  dynamic  organization  of 
whfch  we  are  a  part  and,  whatever  we  do. 
we  must  realize  that  ours  cannot  be  an 
isolated,    individual   action.     A   pebble 
dropped  in  a  lake  causes  a  number  of 
ever-enlarging  circles  to  go  out  from  the 
point  at  which  the  pebble  touched  the 
water.    We  must  view  our  actions  in  the 
same  light.    What  people  do  in  McKees- 
port.   Pa.,   what   our   legislators   do   in 
Washington,  what  the  meeting  of  the 
foreign  ministers  does  in  London,  what 
the  Allied  Military  Government  does  in 
Germany,  and  what  General  MacArthur 
does  and  says  in  Japan  is  just  the  begin- 
ning of  circles  that  are  ever-widening 
and  ever-growing,  until  they  encompass 
the  whole  world. 

Aside  from  these  general  observations 
about  which  I  feel  most  deeply  and  which 
lie  at  the  heart  of  the  problems  facing 
the  world  today.  I  want  to  make  the 
following  specific  recommendations: 

1.    LEND-LEASE 

Although  there  are  a  few  instances  in 
which  lend-lease  was  administered 
loosely,  for  the  most  part  I  have  nothing 
but  words  of  praise  for  the  results  which 
I  saw  accomplished  through  its  activities. 
It  indeed  was  a  far-sighted  gesture  when 
our  great  and  beloved  President  Roose- 
velt decided  that  this  country  should  be 
the  source  from  which  our  allies  could 
draw  In  order  to  defeat  our  common 
enemy.  Something  that  is  not  widely 
realized  is  the  amount  of  reverse  lend 
lease  given  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Allies.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  the 
countries  of  the  world  to  balance  off  in 
dollars,  pounds,  franc,  or  Uras,  their  in- 


debtedness to  one  another.    How  are  we 
going  to  evaluate  a  plane  which  we  gave 
to  England,  and  which  was  used  by  an 
English  flier  to  shoot  down  a  German 
Messerschmidt?     How  are  we  going  to 
evaluate  the  life  of  the  young  Englishman 
who  was  lost,  and  the  American  life  that 
was  saved  because  that  Messerschmidt 
and  that  German  aviator  were  thereafter 
never  able  to  attack  one  of  our  planes? 
How  are  we  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  cost  of  our  aid  to  England 
which  j)ermitted  that  nation  to  survive 
and  to  become  the  fortress  from  which 
we  launched  the  attack  upon  the  con- 
tinent?   Had  England  not  survived,  we 
should  have  had  to  launch  our  attack 
directly  from  our  own  ports  of  embarka- 
tion, and  how  can  we  evaluate  the  num- 
ber of  lives  and  material  saved  by  having 
England  ^.s  a  port  of  embarkation  for 
the  attack?    When  the  history  of  this 
war  is  written — not  now  nor  20  years 
from  now,  but  50  and   75  years  from 
now — I  want  it  to  be  said  that  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  did  not  deal  with  its 
allies  at  arms'  length  when  it  came  to 
settling  the  debts  incurred  during  the 
course  of  the  conflict.    I  want  it  to  be 
said  that  this  great  Nation  understood 
that  the  war  was  won  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  all  of  the  Allies;  that  each  contributed 
its  maximum.    The  historians  will  prob- 
ably point  to  the  millions  of  Russian  lives 
that  have  been  lost,  to  the  devastation  of 
England,  and  to  the  vast  amount  of  re- 
sources which  this  Nation  poured  into 
the   effort.     Let    it    be   said   that   this 
coimtry  did  not  seek  repayment  for  its 
efforts  in  the  same  way  that  it  will  not 
be  said  that  the  Russians  placed  a  price 
upon  the  lives  of  the  millions  of  soldiers 
that  they  lost  or  that  the  English  did  not 
appraise  each  house,  church,  and  uni- 
versity which  was  wrecked  and  ask  its 
allies  for  reimbursement. 

2.    UKKRA 

On  August  9.  President  Truman  stated 
that  Europe  was  hungry  and  that  "unless 
we  do  what  ve  can  to  help,  we  may  lose 
next  winter  v.'hat  we  won  at  such  terrible 
cost  last  spring.  Desperate  men  are 
liable  to  destroy  the  structure  of  their 
society  to  flnd  in  the  wreckage  some  sub- 
stitute for  hope.  If  we  let  Europe  go 
cold  and  hungry,  we  may  lose  some  of 
the  foundations  of  order  on  which  the 
hope  for  world-wide  peace  must  rest." 
There  is  very  little  that  I  can  add  to  this 
sentiment  of  our  great  President,  except 
to  report  from  personal  observation  that 
Europe  Is  at  the  brink  of  star^'ation  and 
that  unless  this  Nation,  as  well  as  others 
who  have  the  food,  come  to  its  rescue, 
millions  will  starve  and  other  millions 
will  die  of  cold  and  disease  during  the 
coming  winter. 

It  seems  to  me.  then,  that  our  most 
Important  task  now  is  not  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  or  peace  treaties,  but  the  feed- 
ing and  clothing  of  these  war-weary  Eu- 
ropeans to  avert  threatened  disaster. 

I  urge  the  sending  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  to  Europe  and  the  continuation 
of  UNRRA,  for  two  reasons:  First.  I  want 
to  cee  that  the  war  which  we  have  won 
stays  won.  I  want  to  be  assured  that 
Europe  does  not  become  embittered  and 
disillusioned.    I  want  to  make  certain 


that  no  new  Hitler  will  flnd  the  seeds  of 
disorder,  discontent,  and  disillusionment 
already  sown.  No  dictator  can  rise  in  a 
country  where  the  people's  stomachs  are 
filled,  where  their  minds  and  bodies  are 
well,  and  where  ample  shelter  and  fuel 
are  available.  Dictatorship  arises  when 
men  have  reached  the  last  straw  and 
they  clutch  at  anything  that  gives  them 
new  hope.  The  second  reason  I  advocate 
this  course  of  conduct  by  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  is  that  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  tradition  of  its  humanitarian  poli- 
cies, and,  I  believe,  the  wishes  of  its  peo- 
ple, who  are  essentially  religious  people. 
The  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
centuries  ago.  We  cannot  turn  our  eyes 
away  from  the  cutstretched  hands  of 
children  begging  for  food.  We  cannot 
close  our  fists  and  rebuke  children  whose 
bodies  are  racked  with  pain  and  disease. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  American  people 
would  stand  for  such. conduct.  We,  who 
are  the  best  fed.  best  clothed,  best  shel- 
tered, and  who  have  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  medical  supplies  and  doctors  in 
the  world,  cannot,  and  we  must  not,  say 
to  other  peoples  that  we  will  refuse  to 
help. 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  operations  every- 
where, except  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans, 
were  disappointing  due  to  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  and  the  utter  failure 
and  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
agencies  involved.  In  this  area  there 
were  no  distribution  points  or  depots, 
which  are  vital  to  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  this  important  agency.  I  sug- 
gested to  Army  leaders  overseas  that  the 
program  be  integrated  and  unified  so 
that  these  difficulties  could  be  eliminated. 
We  must  not  let  UNRRA  fail  for  lack  of 
Intelligent  planning.  The  European 
Continent  is  leaning  to  the  left,  and  un- 
less we  help  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter 
these  distressed  people.  I  predict  that 
communism  will  envelop  all  of  Eiirope 
and  the  Middle  East.  This  will  endan- 
ger the  welfare  of  our  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion and  require  a  greater  number  of 
occupation  troops,  which  will  bring  a 
howl  from  all  American  parents.  If 
under  the  circumstances  and  with 
greater  cooperation  anticipated  by  the 
Army,  UNRRA  cannot  perform  its  func- 
tion, then  I  recommend  that  its  trained 
personnel  be  transfeiTed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Army.  Relief  and 
rehabilitation  could  be  administered  by 
the  Army  because  it  has  the  personnel 
and  facilities  to  do  this  gigantic  and 
important  task. 

3.   ECONOMIC   STABILIZATIOW 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals  are  a 
step  forward  In  establishing  a  firm 
monetary  system  for  the  world.  One 
cannot  travel  from  country  to  country 
without  realizing  the  dangers  inherent 
in  the  exchange  of  one  nation's  currency 
for  another's  without  some  coordinated 
stabilizing  influence.  Economic  chaos 
comes  from  artificial  currency  exchange 
rates,  Bretton  Woods  will,  in  part, 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  this  occur- 
ring and  aid  in  the  prevention  of  another 
war. 
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I  specifically  recommend  that  more 
German  prisoners  be  utilized  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  of  Life  in  Eu- 
rope. There  are  at  the  present  time 
over  400,000  such  prisoners  available  in 
Norway;  they  should  immediately  be  set 
to  the  task  of  mining  coal  and  doint; 
other  labor  which  is  urgently  needed. 
This  is  vital.  Coal  mining  In  Belgium. 
Germany,  and  Poland  could  be  increased 
50  percent  within  2  months  with  p.  o.  w. 
labor. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  United  States 
give  immediate  aid  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  Dutch  people  have  always  been 
friendly  and  their  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  have  always  been  the 
best.  The  Dutch  people  are  in  need  of 
fuel  and  housin;j  due  to  the  ruthless  and 
wanton  bombings  by  the  Germans,  and 
the  Dutch  need  aid  this  winter.  There- 
fore, we  must  furnish  fuel  by  the  recom- 
mendation just  outlined  or  by  sending 
some  direct  from  the  United  States  now. 
We  can  also  furnish  temporary  housincr 
by  dismantling  many  of  the  Quonset 
huts  or  barrack.s  located  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  staging  area  in  Prance  and 
Germany  which  are  not  being  used  and 
will  not  be  needed  by  our  army  of  occu- 
pation. They  can  be  dismantled  and 
shipped  to  Holland  before  the  coid 
weather  sets  In.  I  am  Informed  that 
medical  supplies  will  be  available  througn 
the  United  States  Government  and  food 
through  our  Government  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

ft.  BETUBir  or  aoLDTna 

General  Marshall's  statement  last 
Thursday.  September  20,  was  hearten- 
ing. In  effect,  he  said  most  of  our  men 
will  be  released  from  military  service  by 
November  1.  I  think  the  Army  Is  well 
aware  of  the  grave  morale  question  in- 
volved in  keeping  men  in  the  service  who 
are  not  performing  vital  functions. 
Prom  General  Marshall's  statement,  It 
is  apparent  that  the  Army  will  bend 
every  effort  to  return  our  men  to  these 
shores  and,  once  they  get  here,  put  them 
back  Into  civilian  clothes.  I  talked  to 
thousands  of  GFs.  most  of  whom  came 
from  my  district.  They  discussed  with 
me  frankly  and  openly  their  eagerness  to 
return  to  the  States.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  shirking  duty;  a  number  of  them 
pointed  out  to  me  that  they  were  per- 
forming no  worth-while  function.  The 
GI's,  our  Congress,  and  the  Army  must 
face  realistically,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
problem  involved  In  policing  Europe. 
We  will  be  required  to  maintain  a  certain 
force  there.  We  must  do  this.  Now  that 
we  have  won  the;  war.  we  must  be  cer- 
tain that  we  keep  the  peace. 

«.  MAn. 

I  want  strongly  to  urge  that  everyone 
In  the  United  States  send  letters  ahd 
more  letters  to  the  men  who  still  remain 
In  the  Army.  While  they  were  fighting 
their  minds  were  occupied  and  their  lei- 
sure time  was  scarce.  Time  now  weighs 
heavily  on  the  hands  of  a  number  of 
them  and  mall  from  home  is  one  of  the 
best  morale  stimulants  that  there  Is. 
Mail  your  Christmas  packages  to  your 
boys  now  and  you  might  also  remember 


your  neighbor's  son  tills  Christmas.    It's 
a  real  morale  builder 
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It  is  vital  to  our  post-war  economy  to 
keep  a  large  Navy  and  merchant  marine; 
therefore.  I  would  recommend  the  re- 
tention of  a  large  merchant  marine  of 
at  least  20.000,000  toiis  with  a  large  re- 
serve. The  surplus  tdnnage  ctm  be  sold 
to  countries  like  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
Holland,  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  the  shipping  inc  ustry. 
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In  order  to  have  a  pro.sperous  and 
peaceful  America  we  must  aid  in  the  re- 
construction of  a  devastated  Europe. 
This  can  be  done  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  only  exert  the 
bold,  vigorous,  and  democratic  leader- 
ship which  it  has  long  since  been  called 
upon  to  assvraie.  After  World  War  I  the 
United  States  lost  it.s  moral  leadership 
in  the  world  because  it  did  not  commit  its 
military  forces  to  the  preservation  of  the 
mtemational  order  its  President  helped 
establish.  It  would  be  even  a  greater  dis- 
aster for  the  United  States  after  this  war 
to  commit  its  military  forces  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  international  order  in 
which  it  had  abdicated  its  moral  leader- 
ship. We  must  exert  all  our  power  and 
moral  leadership.  We  must  invoke  Di- 
vine guidance  in  preserving  world  peace. 
Our  failure  to  act  following  World  War  I 
hastened  and  brought  about  World  War 
n.  Regardless  of  the  cost,  we  must  not 
fail  again. 


Tke  Doyle  Bill  To  Meet  the  Immediate 
Emergency  Caused  by  the  Gcsing  of  tlie 
Wartime  Chi!d-Care  Services,  H.  R. 
4202— This  Act  May  Be  Cited  as  the 
Emergency  Child-Care  Act  of  1945 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

KON.  aVDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALirOKKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  respect- 
fully and  specifically  call  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  great  legislative 
body  to  H.  R.  4202.  which  I  have  this  day 
filed,  entitled  'Emergency  Child-Care 
Act  of  1945."  The  import  of  this  bill  is  to 
meet  the  immediate  emergency  in  the 
closing  of  the  child-care  services  which 
were  carried  on  through  the  administra- 
tion of  the  FWA.  enabled  by  funds  pro- 
vided through  the  Lanham  Act. 

But  these  Lanham  Act  funds,  which 
have  proved  so  beneficent  and  sensible  in 
this  war  emergency,  were,  in  fact,  war 
funds  and  were  especially  provided  in 
connection  therewith.  They  were  not 
intended  to  be  spent  for  a  long  period  of 
months  after  the  cessation  of  actual 
fighting  in  this  war.  And  as  General 
Fleming,  of  the  FWA.  recently  advised 
us  in  conference,  that  he  had  agreed  with 
Congress  that  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  would  cease  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Therefore,  last  week  General  Fleming 
Informed  me — and  other  Representa- 
tives—in conference  with  him.  that  the 
FWA  had  given  notice  in  January  of 
this  year  to  the  oflScials  cf  my  native 
State  of  California  and  all  other  States 
concerned,  that  these  respective  States 
would  have  to  immediately  plan  to  take 
care  of  the  children  in  these  child  care 
centers  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
There  appears  no  question  but  that  the 
respective  States   had  this   notice  and 

Information    from    the    Deparlment 

headed  by  General  Fleming  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  George  Field.    At  that 
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time,  a  very  few  States,  took  heed  and 
began  to  make  provision  to  handle  this 
needy  problem  as  soon  as  it  arose. 
These  few  States  are  now  1  aking  care  of 
their  own  problem  without  Federal  aid 
but  my  native  State  of  California  did 
not  maks  such  provision,  and  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  less  than  one-half 
dozen  States  did  make  sach  provision 
when  they  were  notified  that  it  would 
be  advisable  and  necessarj'  so  to  do  last 
January. 

Gentlemen,  while  the  Lanham  Act 
does  not  legally  require  th.it  these  funds 
stop  on  any  fixed  date,  the  notice  of 
several  weeks  ago  from  tte  FWA  to  all 
the  States  using  such  Petleral  moneys, 
was  in  keeping  with  the  notice  given  all 
of  these  same  States  last  January — that 
they  could  expect  such  t«;rmination  of 
moneys  promptly  after  thi  cessation  of 
hostihties.  Therefore,  iri  submitting 
this  bill,  the  FWA  cannot  very  well  be 
criticized  too  severely  for  sending  out 
the  notice  to  terminate  tlie  centers  on 
October  31, 1945,  in  view  of  the  aforesaid 
notice  last  January  of  it£  intention  so 
to  do  when  this  time  arose. 

Rather  the  States  themselves  that  did 
not  heed  the  advice  from  the  FWA  in 
January  and  those  States  which  flatly  re- 
fused to  initiate  or  enact  the  necessary 
legislation,  or  provide  the  necessary 
moneys,  are  to  be  criticized.  For  mani- 
festly the  States  themselves  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Treasury  to  continue  in- 
definitely spending  war  mcmeys,  a  prob- 
lem which  is  primarily  a  iState  problem 
even  though  it  is  a  field  of  national  con- 
cern and  responsibility  for  every  child  in 
the  Nation.  But  we  are  all  hopeful  that 
the  FWA  may  yet  be  able  to  extend  the 
date  for  termination  of  nioneys  to  the 
States  for  the  programs  until  December 
31, 1945.  This  extension  from  October  31 
would  give  the  States  whicli  actively  take 
over  their  responsibilities  some  further 
time  to  protect  the  childre  i  within  their 
borders  who  are  in  these  child-care 
centers.  It  is  an  emergency.  If  the  FWA 
does  not  extend  the  date  from  October 
31  to  December  31,  then  the  emergency  is 
greater  than  otherwise,  for  then  the 
States  will  have  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  get  their  legal  machinery  and  program 
In  readiness  to  protect  thee  children  and 
their  mothers  from  the  hazards  resulting 
from  such  dilemma. 

The  Doyle  biU.  H.  R.  4202,  Is  not  in- 
tended as  a  permanent  measure.  It  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  an  emergency  child- 
care  act  of  1945.  Manilestly,  the  $5.- 
000,000  therein  provided  f  nd  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  text  of  the  bill,  which  bill 
is  herein  set  forth,  is  entirely  Inade- 
quate to  do  more  than  to  act  as  a  stop- 
gap for  a  few  months,  but  it  is  drawn  to 
definitely  aid  and  assist  in  reducing  the 
hazards  and  dilemma  in  the  delay  of  the 
States  now  making  the  provisions  which 
they  should  have  begun  tc  make  several 
months  ago;  a  few  States  cid,  but  almost 
all  of  them  did  not. 

H.  R.  4202 
A   bill   to   meet   the   Immed  ate   emergency 
caused  by  the  closing  of  the  wartime  child- 
care  services 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  X'Ms  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Emergency  Child-Care  Act  of 
1»45." 
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APFSOPKIATION 

Etc.  2.  For  the  purpoee  of  enabling  each 
State  through  its  departments  of  welfare  and 
education    to    assist    local    communities   In 
meeting  emergency  needs  in  the  reconversion 
period,  caused  by  termination  of  child-care 
services  established  under  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 14,  1940,  as  amended,  entitled  "An  act 
to  expedite  the  provision  of  housing  in  con- 
nection with  national  defense,  and  tar  other 
purposes,"   In  supplementing  these  services 
as  necessary  to  meet  emergency  chUd-care 
needs,  and  to  plan  with  local  communities 
for  the  development  and    use   of  resources 
for  meeting  the  continuing  needs  of  chil- 
dren  through  child-care  services,  the  sum 
of    $5,000,000    Is    hereby    authorized    to    be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes   of 
this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1946.    Of  this  amount  $4,000,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriate  to  the  Office  of  Education 
and  $1,000,000  to  the  Children's  Bureau  for 
the    development   of    cooperative    programs 
with  State  departments  of  education  and  of 
welfare,   re8i>ectively,   for   carrying   out   the 
purposes  of  this  act.     These  sums  shall  be 
lised   for   making   allotments   to    State   de- 
partments of   education   and  State   welfare 
departments,    respectively,    for    pa3rment   of 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  established 
under  StatJ  plans  for  extended  school  ser- 
vices developed  Jointly  by  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  programs  of  day  care  service 
developed  Jointly  by  the  SUte  departments 
of  welfare  and  the  Children's  Buieau,  re- 
spectively. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  an  allotment 
from  the  Office  of  Education  under  this  act, 
a  State  wUl,  through  Its  State  department 
of  education,  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Office 
of  Education  a  State  plan  to  provide  for  ex- 
tended school  services.  Such  a  plan  may 
provide  for  n\irsery  schools,  centers  for 
school-age  chUdren  before  and  after  school 
hotu-s.  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vacations; 
provisioius  for  parent  education  programs, 
related  to  the  services  defined  above;  and 
health  and  other  auxiliary  services  necessary 
to  assure  an  adequate  program  for  children. 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  an  allotment  from 
the  Children's  Bureau  xmder  this  act,  a 
SUte  will  through  Its  SUte  department  of 
welfare  prepare  and  soabmlt  to  the  Children's 
B\u:eau  a  SUte  plan  to  provide  for  such  serv- 
ices and  facilities  as  are  required  for  children 
whose  child-care  needs  cannot  be  met  fully 
through  services  provided  under  school  aus- 
pices, and  may  include  advisory  and  Infor- 
mAtlon  services,  foster  family  day  care,  day 
nurseries  or  day  care  centers,  and  health  and 
other  auxiliary  services  necessary  to  assure 
proper  care  for  the  children  receiving  such 
services. 

(c)  Such  State  plans  shall  in  each  case 
show  the  relation  between  the  SUte  plan 
for  educational  services  and  the  State  plan 
for  welfare  services. 

PATMSNTS  TO   STATES 

Ssc.  4.  The  amount  allotted  with  respect 
to  each  State  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
to  the  appropriate  State  agency  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiory  prior  to  audit  or  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  5.  Prom  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  2  the  Office  of  Education 
shall  make  allotments  to  State  departmenU 
of  education  which  have  an  approved  plan, 
and  the  Children's  Bureau  shall  make  allot- 
ments to  SUte  welfare  departments  which 
have  an  approved  plan,  of  amounts  which 
shall  be  used  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  State  plans;  such  funds  to  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  to  local  governmental 
units  through  their  boards  of  education  and 
of  welfare  to  provide  services  where  needed. 


AUMirlSTBATION 

Sec.  6.  Of  the  funds  allotted  to  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Education, 
sums  not  to  exceed  l^i  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  shall  be  available  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act. 

As  I  have  said,  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  one  that  did  not  make  the  nec- 
essary provision  or  anticipate  the  need 
by  appropriate  legislation  or  allocation 
of  moneys.  It  did  enact  legislation  per- 
mitting the  State  to  accept  money  for 
these  child-care  centers  but  not  to  spend 
its  own  m.oney,  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
undertaking  to  excuse  my  own  State  in 
being  slothful  about  the  business  of  tak- 
ing adequate  care  of  its  own  children  in 
child-care  centers,  but  I  am  seeking  to 
eliminate  the  penalties  to  the  children — 
and  their  mothers — which  ^ill  clearly 
result  if  there  are  no  moneys  available 
after  October  31,  1945,  and  those  penal- 
ties are  affixed  to  all  children  and  moth- 
ers in  every  St'^.te  which  have  not  yet 
made  adequate  provision  for  these  wor- 
thy children  and  mothers. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  penal- 
ize these  children  of  our  Nation  ou  ac- 
count of  any  lack  of  any  adult  in  ade- 
quately planning  for  the  conservation  of 
childhood  character  and  values.  Chil- 
dren are  a  community  liabiUty  largely  as 
the  result  of  lack  of  foresight  and  plan- 
nir^on  the  part  of  adults  of  that  com- 
munity. 

So  I  am  reminding  you  gentlemen  that 
this  $5,000,000  will  not  do  the  job  until 
Junfe  1946 — which  is  its  termination 
date — but  will  merely  help  to  do  it  in  a 
very  meager  way  for  a  portion  of  that 
time  and  not  fully  or  adequately  at  all 
up  to  that  time. 

I  ask  you  to  read  the  bill;  it  is  very 
short;  it  has  been  worked  out  and  re- 
duced to  full  benefit  and  consideration 
after  conference,  analysis,  and  finding  of 
needs.    My  hopes  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  FWA  will  continue  its 
program  in  all  the  States  as  long  as 
possible  and  not  less  than  December  31, 
1945. 

Second.  That  supplementary  to  this 
continue  expenditure  to  December  31. 
1945.  by  FWA.  this  sum  of  $5,000,000  wUl 
then  become  available  b.,  this  great  Con- 
gress. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  hereto- 
fore addressed  earlier  remarks  to  you 
upon  this  same  subject  which  is  so  im- 
portant on  the  subject  of  continued  caie 
to  these  children.  I  refer  you  to  both 
series  of  remarks  which  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  They  are 
Nation-wide  in  import. 

Thus  this  program  of  child  cere  and 
protection  of  this  unit  of  childreti  of  our 
Nation  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  months  until  the 
States  themselves,  whose  chief  responsi- 
biUty  it  Is,  are  going  to  take  up  their  own 
problem  with  adequate  provisions  and 
law  and  with  ample  funds.  Nothing  less 
than  adequate  provision  for  these  chil- 
dren will  be  an  honorable  discharge  of 
the  duty  to  these  members  of  childhood 
by  the  adulthood  of  our  Nation.  I  com- 
mend to  you  the  provisions  of  the  Doyle 
bill,  H.  R.  4202. 
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Address  by  Iirinf  E.  Rogers,  Tuesday, 
September  18,  1945,  Lawrence,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  Include  herein  a  very  able  ad- 
dress by  Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  of 
the  Lawrence  Daily  Eagle  and  the  Even- 
ing Tribune.  Lawrence,  Mass.,  at  a  noon 
luncheon  meeting,  held  in  the  St.  Mary's 
Auditorium.  Lawrence.  Mass..  sponsored 
by  the  Lawrence  Eteily  Eagle  and  Eve- 
ning Tribune,  tendered  to  Chairman 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislative  Recess 
Commission  studying  the  need  for' the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  meeting  was  well  attend- 
ed by  leaders  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  business  in  Greater 
Lawrence.  Mass..  and  was  high-lighted 
by  the  stirring  appeals  made  by  Irving 
E.  Rogers,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  and  oth- 
ers, who  stressed  the  need  for  concerted 
action  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts: 

WXLCOME    BT    PTJBLISHER 

The  remarka  ol  Mr.  Rogers  follow: 

"Honorable  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  members 
of  the  Special  Massachusetts  Commission, 
members  of  the  clergy,  and  guests:  We  have 
scheduled  a  fast  moving  program  with  a  great 
amount  of  information  to  be  absorbed,  so  I 
suggest  you  all  stand  up  and  relocate  your 
chairs  In  a  comfortable  position. 

"I  want  to  thank  you  all  most  sincerely  for 
Attending  this  luncheon  meeting  today,  for 
by  doing  so.  you  have  expressed  your  personal 
Interest  in  the  future  of  Greater  Lawrence 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachxisetts. 

"And  I  want  to  assure  you  that  before 
today's  program  is  over  you  will  realize  that 
many  serious  problems  we  have  confront- 
ing us  to  maintain  the  outstanding  position 
ol  Massachusetts  in  these  United  States. 

"At  th.s  point,  11  I  may  digress.  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  suggestion  and  recommendation  to 
all  service  club  members  present.  Service 
clubs  are  line,  and  do  occupy  their  place  In 
the  community  as  well  as  promote  good  fel- 
lowship. But.  after  all,  remember.  In  unity 
there  is  slrcnjfth  and  therefore  I  firmly  be- 
lieve you  sliould  hold  combined  open  meet- 
ings such  as  this,  more  frequently,  with  an 
outstanding  speaker  who  will  really  InstlU  In 
ua  all  th'!'  enthusiasm  and  fight  that  we  need 
lor  accomplishment  rather  than  adopt  the 
customary  attitude  of  letting  the  other  fellow 
do  the  work.  I  assure  you  also  that  the 
Eagle  and  Tribune  will  back  you  to  the  limit 
In  such  a  program. 

"It  was  my  good  fortune  In  August  to 
attend  two  hearings  at  the  State  house  of 
this  special  commlsalon  headed  by  Massa- 
chusetts' most  enthusiastic  citizen,  the  Hon- 
orable J3seph  P.  Kennedy.  As  you  all  know. 
Mr.  Kennedy  Is  internationally  known  and 
has  many  diversified  Interests,  yet  hU  num- 
ber one  project    Is  Massachusetts. 

"We  all  have  a  lot  at  stake — our  future. 
In  fact:  so  why  shouldn't  we  all  unite  and 
give  a  little  extra  energy  toward  the  future 
ol    Greater    Lawrence    and    Massachusetts? 

"Let's  all  forget  politics  and  work  on  the 
theory  that  it  Is  our  bread  and  butter,  and 
It  is.  too.  For  as  a  city,  such  as  Lawrence, 
prospers,  so  do  we  all,  and  the  same  applies 
to  oui-  State." 
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"Hartford,  Conn.,  38  cents,  and  New  Haven. 
48  cents.  Port  Worth.  Tex..  86  cenU.  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla.,  •1.02. 

"To  meet  the  average  chamber  of  com- 
merce budget  on  a  per  capita  basis,  Gieater 
Lawrence  should  give  its  chamber  an  annual 
income  of  $87,500.  Yet,  we  only  give  them 
$7,200. 

"It  Is  high  time  that  we  (and  I  reler  to 
merchants,  industrialists,  labor,  bankers,  and 
citizenry  ol  Greater  Lawrence)  all  open  our 
eyes,  rather  than  continue  ostrich  tactics. 
Let  us  face  the  facts. 

•If  this  State  department  of  commerce 
is  established.  Lawrence  will  be  In  the  same 
position  as  Massachusetts  is  now  nationally, 
with  each  and  every  city  In  the  Common- 
wealth competing  with  each  other  to  retain 
Its  present  industries  as  well  as  to  attract 
new  ones. 

"The  challenge  ol  this  new  postwar  era 
of  economic  development  and  competition  Is 
so  great  that  those  communities  who  fail  to 
meet  It  head-on  and  standing  up  may  wake 
up  when  it  is  too  late  and  find  themselves 
in  the  rearguard  of  the  march  of  progress. 

'•Again  I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming 
here,  and,  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  turn 
the  responsibilities  of  this  meeting  over  to 
my  personal  friend  and  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Lawrence  and  Massachusetts.  Attorney 
James  A.  Donovan,  your  toastmaster." 


Rationing  of  Beef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  27.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
in  the  House  which  has  for  its  purpose 
the  enactment  of  the  act  stepping  all 
allocation  for  rationing  of  beef. 

The  country,  for  the  past  3  years,  has 
had  about  10.000.000  more  cattle  on  its 
ranges  than  at  any  other  3-year  period 
in  its  history.  It  is  now  estimated  that 
there  are  about  81,000.000  head  of  cattle 
in  the  country.  There  has  never  been 
any  need  for  a  shortage  of  beef.  The 
one  thing  which  has  caused  the  shortage 
has  been  the  rules  and  regulations  and 
red  tape  which  has  brought  on  slaughter 
quotas,  price  freezes,  roll-backs,  sub- 
sidles  and  a  whole  host  of  other  regula- 
tions. 

If  the  OPA  had  left  the  cattle  industry 
alone,  they  would  have  supplied  all  the 
meat  that  this  country,  our  armies,  or 
the  world  woulcf  have  needed.  Now.  we 
are  faced  with  a  surplus  of  cattle.  The 
OPA  still  insi.sts  that  you  should  have 
red  points  to  buy  meat.  They  have  Just 
recently  released  about  one-third  of  the 
beef  from  red  points  but  they  still  make 
it  impossible  to  buy  good  meat  without 
red  points.  If  this  condition  continues 
to  exist,  we  will  find  meat  spoiling  in  the 
counters  of  every  city  in  the  country. 
Slaughter  quotas  have  been  removed  but 
now  we  have  the  bottleneck  of  no  red 
points  and  much  good  meat. 

The  OPA  does  not  want  to  lose  their 
grip  upon  their  power  to  regiment  and 
control  the  American  people.  There  is 
no  rhyme  nor  reason  for  continuing  the 
rationing  of  beef. 
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Modern  Man  Is  Obsolete 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

OF   TVHVSTLVUr.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRISENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  of 
August  18.  1945: 

UODKBM     MAN    IS    OBM^LXTZ 

There  Is  elation  In  the  vorld  today  be- 
cause of  victory.  But  there  is  also  fear.  It 
is  a  primitive  fear,  the  fear  cf  the  unknown, 
the  fear  ol  forces  man  can  :ieither  channel 
nor  comprehend.  This  fear  is  not  new;  in 
Its  classical  form  it  Is  the  fear  ol  irratlon&l 
death.  But  overnight  it  has  become  intensi- 
fied, magnified.  It  has  burst  out  of  the  sub- 
conscious and  into  the  conscious.  It  Is  thus 
that  man  stumbles  fitfully  into  a  new  age 
of  atomic  energy  for  which  he  Is  as  Ul- 
equipped  to  accept  its  potential  blessings  as 
he  is  to  counteract  or  conxol  Its  present 
dangers. 

Where  man  can  find  no  answer,  he  will 
find  fear.  While  the  dust  was  still  settling 
ever  Hiroshima,  he  was  asking  himself  ques- 
tions and  finding  no  answeis.  The  biggest 
question  of  these  concerns  the  nature  ol 
man.  Is  war  in  the  nature  ol  man?  If  so, 
how  much  time  has  he  left  before  he  em- 
ploys the  means  he  has  already  devised  for 
the  ultimate  in  self-destruction — extinction? 
If  not.  then  how  Is  he  to  Interpret  his  own 
experience,  which  tells  him  that  in  all  of 
recorded  history  there  have  been  only  300 
years  In  the  aggregate  during  which  he  has 
been  free  of  war? 

Closely  following  upon  these  are  other 
questions,  flowing  out  end  essly  from  his 
fears  and  without  prospect  of  definite  an- 
swer. Even  assuming  that  he  could  hold 
destructive  science  in  check,  what  changes 
would  the  new  age  bring  or  demand  in  his 
everyday  life?  What  change;-  would  it  bring 
or  demand  in  his  culture,  his  education,  his 
philosophy,  his  religion,  his  relationships 
with  other  human  beings? 

In  speculating  upon  theite  questions,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  on 
August  6.  1945,  a  new  age  vas  born.  When 
on  that  day  a  parachute  containing  a  small 
object  floated  to  earth  over  .'apan.  It  marked 
the  violent  death  of  one  staje  In  man's  his- 
tory and  the  beginning  o  another.  Nor 
should  It  be  necessary  to  piave  the  saturat- 
ing effect  of  the  new  age.  permeating  every 
a^Mct  of  man's  activities,  from  machines  to 
moraia.  from  physics  to  pblloaophy.  from 
politics  to  poetry:  In  sum.  it  is  an  effect  cre- 
ating a  blanket  of  obaolesceiice  no  only  over 
the  methods  and  the  prodicu  ol  man  but 
over  man  himself. 

It  is  a  curious  pheuomenou  of  nature  that 
only  two  species  practice  the  art  of  war— men 
and  ants,  both  of  which,  iroxilcally.  maintain 
•QOiplex  social  organliatlom.  While  all  en- 
tOBWlDglf  are  agreed  that  war  is  instinc- 
tive With  anu,  not  all  antluropologlsta  and 
biologlsu  are  agreed  that  war  is  instinctive 
wiUi  men.  Many  sclentisU  claim  that  the 
evidence  to  date  is  incomplt'te  and  mislead- 
ing, and  that  n.an  does  have  within  him  the 
power  ol  abolishing  war.  Julian  Huxley 
draws  a  sharp  distinction  between  human 
nature  and  the  expression  of  human  nature. 
Thus  wrr  Is  not  a  reflection  but  an  exprea- 
alou  of  his  nature.  Moreover,  the  expression 
may  chnnge.  as  the  factors  which  lead  to  war 
man  chrnjc;  for.  as  Huxley  says,  "  ,  .  .  hu- 
man nature  contains  no  specific  war  In- 
Btlnct.- 


But  even  if  this  gives  us  a  reassuring  an- 
swer to  the  question — is  war  inevitable  be- 
cause of  man's  nature? — it  stlU  leaves  unan- 
swered the  question  concerning  the  causes 
leading  up  to  war.  The  expression  of  num's 
nattue  wiU  continue  to  he  warlike  if  the  aame 
conditloiu  are  continued  that  have  provoked 
warlike  expressions  in  him  in  the  past.  And 
since  man's  siu'vlval  on  earth  is  now  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  his  abUity  to  avoid  a  new 
war.  he  is  faced  with  the  so-far  Insoluble 
problem  ol  eliminating  those  causes. 

In  the  most  primitive  sense,  war  in  man 
is  an  expression  of  his  competitive  Impulses. 
Like  everything  else  in  natiire.  he  has  had  to 
fight  lor  existence;  but  the  battle  against 
other  animals,  once  won,  gave  way  in  his 
evolution  to  battle  against  his  own  kind. 
Oarwln  called  it  the  survival  ol  the  fittest. 
and  its  most  overstretched  interpretation  is 
to  be  lound  in  Meln  Kampl,  with  Its  naked 
glorification  ol  brute  force  and  the  complete 
worship  of  might  makes  right.  In  the  politi- 
cal and  national  sense,  it  has  been  the  at- 
tempt ol  the  "have-nots"  to  take  Irom  the 
"haves."  or  the  attempt  of  the  "haves"  to  add 
further  to  their  lot  at  the  exi>ense  of  the 
"have-nots." 

What  dees  It  matter,  then,  if  war  is  not  in 
the  nature  ol  man  so  long  as  man  continues 
through  the  expression  of  his  nature  to  be 
a  viciously  competitive  animal?  The  effect 
Is  the  same,  and  therefore  the  result  must  be 
conclusive — war  being  the  effect,  and  com- 
plete obliteration  ol  the  human  species  being 
the  ultimate  result. 

II  this  reasoning  Is  correct,  then  modem 
man  is  obsolete,  a  self-made  anachronism  be- 
coming more  Incongruous  by  the  minute.  He 
h9s  exalted  change  in  everything  but  hliYijself . 
He  has  leaped  centuries  ahead  in  Inventing 
a  new  world  but  he  has  not  prepared  himsell 
to  live  in  that  world.  He  hss  surrounded  snd 
confounded  himsell  with  gaps — gaps  between 
revolutionary  science  and  evoluntlonarv  an- 
thropoloev.  between  cosmic  gadcrets  and  hu- 
man wisdom,  between  Intellect  and  con- 
science. The  struesle  between  science  and 
morals  that  Henry  Thomas  Buckle  fore-' aw  a 
century  ago  has  been  all  but  won  by  science. 

Man  Is  left,  then,  with  a  crisis  in  decision. 
The  msdn  test  before  him  involves  his  will 
to  change  rather  than  his  ability  to  change. 
That  he  ia  capable  of  change  Is  certain.  For 
there  *;8  no  more  mutable  or  adaptable  animal 
in  the  world.  We  have  seen  him  mlerate 
from  one  extreme  clime  to  another.  We  have 
seen  blm  step  out  ol  bacl:WRrd  societies  and 
Join  advanced  groups.  Within  the  space  ol 
a  single  generation,  tribes  ol  headhunters 
have  .spurned  their  acephalous  pastimes  and 
rituals  to  become  purveyors  ol  the  Western 
arts.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  change 
was  necessarily  for  the  better:  only  that 
change  was  poaalble.  Changeability  with  the 
headhunters  proceeded  from  external  pres- 
sure and  fear  of  punishment,  true,  and  was 
only  aecondarlly  a  matter  of  voluntary  de- 
cision. But  the  stimulus  was  there:  and 
mankind  today  need  look  no  further  for 
stimulus  than  its  own  desire  to  stay  alive. 
The  fabulous  power  of  change,  anys  Spcn^ler. 
is  directly  linked  to  the  survival  drive.  Once 
the  Instinct  lor  survival  la  8Umulate<l.  the 
basic  condition  lor  change  can  be  met. 

That  is  why  the  power  of  total  destruction 
as  potentially  represented  by  modern  science 
must  be  dramatlaed  and  kept  in  the  fore- 
front ol  public  opinion.  The  full  dumen* 
alons  ol  the  peril  must  be  acen  and  recog- 
nlaed.  Then  and  only  then  will  man  realise 
that  the  flrst  oider  of  buslnea  te  the  question 
of  his  continued  existence.  Then  and  only 
then  will  he  be  prepared  to  make  the  deci- 
sions necessary  to  asstire  that  survival. 

In  making  these  decisions,  there  are  two 
principal  courses  that  are  open  to  him.  Both 
will  keep  him  alive  lor  an  indefinite  or  at 
least  a  reasonably  long  period.  These 
courses,  however,  are  directly  contradictory 
and  represent  polar  extremes  ol  approach. 


The  first  course  Is  the  positive  one.  It  be- 
gins with  a  careful  surrey  and  appraisal  ol 
the  obsolescences  which  constitute  the  alter- 
blrth  ol  the  new  age.  The  survey  must  begin 
with  man  himsell.  "Tlie  proper  study  ol 
mankind  is  man."  said  Pope.  No  amount  of 
tinkering  with  his  institutions  wlU  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  his  survival  unless  he  can 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  his  own 
relationship  to  the  world  and  to  society. 

The  first  adjtistment  or  mutation  needed 
in  the  expression  ol  his  nature  concerns  his 
savagely  competitive  Impulses.  In  the  pre- 
atomlc  age.  those  impulses  were  natural  and 
occasionally  Justifiable,  though  they  often 
led  to  war. 

Yet  all  this  has  been— «r  can  be — changed 
by  the  new  age.  Man  now  has  It  within  his 
grasp  to  emancipate  himself  economically. 
If  he  wills  it.  he  is  In  a  position  to  reflhe  his 
competitive  impulse:  he  can  take  the  step 
from  competitive  man  to  cooperative  man. 
He  has  at  last  unlocked  enotigh  ol  the  earth "s 
secrets  to  provide  for  his  needs  on  a  world 
scale.  The  same  atomic  and  electrical 
energy  that  can  destroy  a  city  can  also  usher 
In  an  age  of  economic  sufficiency.  It  need  no 
longer  be  a  question  as  to  which  peoples  shall 
prosper  and  which  shall  be  deprived.  There 
Is  p)ower  enough  and  resources  enough  for  all. 

It  is  here  that  man's  survey  of  himsell 
needs  the  severest  scrutiny,  for  he  is  his  own 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  those 
attainable  and  necessary  goals.  While  he 
is  willing  to  mobilize  all  his  scientific  and 
Intellectual  energies  for  purposes  of  death, 
he  is  unwilling  to  undertake  any  comparable 
mobilization  for  purposes  of  life.  He  haa 
shattered  the  atom  and  harnessed  its  fabu- 
lous power  to  a  bomb,  but  he  balks — or  allowa 
himsell  to  be  balked — when  it  comes  to 
harnessing  that  power  for  human  progress. 

Already,  a  puzzled  public  has  been  given 
words  of  synthetic  caution,  told  that  we  shall 
not  see  the  practical  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  general  use  In  our  lifetime.  II  it 
works  out  this  way,  it  will  not  necessarily  be 
becatise  of  lack  of  knowledge  ol  skill,  but  only 
because  ol  the  reluctance  in  certain  quarters 
to  lace  up  to  the  lull  implications  cl  the 
atomic  age.  which  does  not  exempt  the  eco- 
nomic structure  any  more  than  it  exempts 
man  himsell.  ' 

The  size  ol  the  need  Is  exceeded  only  by 
the  size  erf  the  opportunity.  But  even  as 
man  stands  on  the  threshold  ol  a  new  age,  he 
Is  being  pulled  back  by  his  coattails  and  told 
to  look  the  other  way,  toid  that  he  must  not 
allow  his  imagination  to  get  out  of  hand — 
all  this,  at  a  time  when  he  should  know 
almost  Instinctively  that  the  same  couratre. 
daring,  Imajrinatlon.  Ingenuity,  and  skill 
that  won  the  war  are  needed  Just  as  desper- 
ately to  win  the  peace. 

He  mtist  believe,  too,  that  moblllzntlon  of 
science  and  knowledge  in  peace  should  rot 
be  confined  to  cosmic  foreea.  but  must  be 
extended  to  his  other  needs,  principally 
health.  What  a  fantastic  Irony  that  or- 
gpnlred  science  know*  the  secret  of  the  atom 
but  as  yet  knows  not  a  fig  about  the  com- 
mon cold  I  Who  can  tell  whnt  advances  In 
medical  knowledfiC  might  accrue  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  il  as  much  moblliwd  effort 
were  put  into  the  study  of  mtin  as  th«'re  haa 
been  of  mutter?  Cnnrer.  heart  disease, 
nephritis,  IruKemIn,  encephalitis,  poliomyeli- 
tis, arterlosrleroils,  aplastic  anemia — nil 
these  are  anomalies  in  the  modern  world; 
there  Is  no  reawDn  why  mobilized  research 
should  not  be  directed  at  their  causes  and 
cure.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  why  even 
old  age  should  not  be  regarded  at  a  disease 
to  be  attacked  by  science  in  the  same  In- 
tensive fashion. 

The  most  crucial  aspect  erf  this  general 
survey  relating  to  the  first  cotirse  is  the 
transformation  or  adjustment  from  national 
man  to  world  man.    Already  he  has  become  a 
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world  warrior:  It  Is  time  for  him  to  grow 
up  and  become  a  world  citizen.  This  is  not 
Taporoiis  idealism,  but  sheer  driving  neces- 
sity. It  bears  directly  on  the  prospecU  of 
his  own  survival  He  shall  have  to  recog- 
nize the  flat  truth  that  the  greatest  obso- 
lescence of  all  in  the  Atomic  Age  is  national 
sovereignty.  Even  back  In  the  old-fashioned 
rocket  age  before  August  6.  1945.  strict  na- 
tional sovereignty  was  an  anomalous  hold- 
over from  the  tribal  Instinct  In  nations.  If 
It  was  anomalous  then.  It  is  preposterous 
now.  The  world  Is  lonlted  geographically. 
This  is  not  onlv  the  basic  requisite  for  world 
gcver^.ment  but  the  basic  reason  behind 
the  need  A  common  ground  of  destiny  is 
not  too  large  a  8it«  for  the  founding  of  any 
community. 

Reject  all  other  arguments  for  real  world 
government — reject  the  economic,  the  ideo- 
logical, the  sociological,  the  humanitarian 
argumenU.  valid  though  they  may  be.  Con- 
sider only  the  towering  problem  of  policing 
the  atom— the  problem  of  keeping  the  small- 
est particle  of  matter  from  destroying  all 
matter.  We  are  building  on  soapbubbles  If 
we  expect  this  problem  to  be  automatically 
adved  by  having  America.  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada keep  the  secret  to  themselves.  That  is 
not  only  highly  Improbable,  but  would  In 
Itself  stimulate  the  other  nations  to  under- 
take whatever  additional  research  might  be 
necessary  over  their  present  experimenta- 
tion to  yield  the  desired  results.  In  all  his- 
tory, there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  new 
weapon  being  kept  exclusively  by  any  power 
or  powers;  sooner  or  later  either  the  basic 
principles  become  generally  known  or  par- 
allel devices  are  Invented.  Before  long,  the 
atomic  bomb  will  follow  the  Jet  plane,  the 
rocket  bomb,  radar,  and  the  flame  thrower 
Into  general  circulation.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  we  were  not  the  only  horse  In 
th«  atomic  derby;  we  Just  happened  to  finish 
fl»t.    The  others  will  be  along  In  due  time. 

Nor  can  we  rely  on  destructive  atomic 
energy  to  take  care  of  itself.  Already  there 
Is  the  tempting  but  dangerous  notion  to 
the  effect  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  so  hor- 
rible and  the  terror  of  retaliation  so  great 
that  we  may  have  seen  the  last  of  war. 
This  Is  qua5i-lcgical.  but  war  is  no  respecter 
of  logic,  relative  or  absolute.  And  if  his- 
tory teaches  us  anything.  It  Is  that  the 
possibility  of  war  increases  In  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  effectiveness  of  the  instru- 
ments of  war. 

Far  from  banishing  war.  the  atomic  bomb 
will  In  itself  constitute  a  cause  of  war.  In 
the  absence  of  world  control  as  part  of 
world  government.  It  will  create  universal 
fear  and  suspicion.  Each  nation  will  live 
nervously  from  one  moment  to  the  next,  not 
knowing  whether  the  designs  or  ambitions 
of  other  nations  might  prompt  them  to  at- 
tempt a  lightning  blow  of  obliteration.  The 
ordinary,  the  Inevitable  differences  among 
nations  which  might  in  themselves  be  sus- 
ceptible of  solution  might  now  become  the 
signals  for  direct  action,  lest  the  other  na- 
tion get  in  the  first  and  decisive  blow.  Since 
the  science  of  warfare  will  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent upon  armies  but  will  be  waged  by 
push-buttons  releasing  radio-controlled 
rocket  planes  carrying  cargoes  of  atomic 
explosives,  the  slightest  suspicion  may  start 
all  the  push-buttons  going. 

There  is  the  argument,  of  course,  that 
each  nation  will  realize  this;  that  Is.  that 
the  first  button  might  lead  to  imiversal 
catasUophe  as  all  the  other  nations  rush  to 
their  switchboards  of  annihilation.  Here, 
too,  there  Is  the  unwarranted  presupposi- 
tion of  reason  In  an  atmosphere  of  high 
tension  and  suspicion,  reason  is  an  easy  vic- 
tim. Moreover,  there  will  always  be  the  feel- 
ing that  on«  nation  can  escape  though  all 
the  others  may  go  down.  What  a  tempta- 
tion for  the  blltzkrlegers. 

No;  there  is  no  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
the   war-is-now-too-horrlble   theory.     There 
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to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  worst  men. 
There  has  not  been  a  great  Ideal  or  Idea 
which  has  not  been  perverted  or  exploited 
at  one  time  or  another  by  those  who  were 
looking  for  means  to  an  end. 

That  Is  the  double  nature  of  the  challenge: 
to  bring  about  world  government  and  to  keep 
it  pure.  It  is  a  large  order,  perhaps  the 
largest  order  man  has  had  to  meet  in  his 
SO.OOO-odd  years  on  earth,  but  he  himself  has 
set  up  the  conditions  which  have  made  the 
order  necessary. 

All  these  are  the  various  mutations  and 
adjustments  needed  In  the  expressions  of 
man's  nature.  In  his  way  of  life,  his  think- 
ing, his  economics.  hl3  education,  his  con- 
ditioning and  orientation,  and  his  concept 
of  government  in  an  atomic  age.  But  if  he 
rejects  this,  the  first  course,  there  is  yet  an- 
other way.  an  alternative  to  world  govern- 
ment. This  the  second  course.  Preposter- 
ous as  this  second  course  may  seem,  we  de- 
scribe it  In  all  seriousness,  for  it  Is  possible 
that  through  it  man  may  find  a  way  to  stay 
alive — which  is  the  central  problem  under 
consideration   In  this  editorial. 

The  second  course  is  relatively  simple.  It 
requires  that  man  eliminate  the  source  of 
the  trouble.  Let  him  abolish,  carefully  and 
completely,  everything  relating  to  science 
and  civilization.  Let  him  destroy  all  ma- 
chines and  the  knowledge  which  can  build 
or  operate  those  machines.  Let  him  raze  his 
cities,  smash  his  laboratories,  dismantle  his 
factories,  tear  down  his  universities  and 
schools,  burn  his  libraries,  rip  apart  his  art. 
Let  him  murder  his  scientists,  his  doctors, 
his  teachers,  his  lawmakers,  his  mechanics, 
his  merchants,  and  anyone  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  machinery  of  knowl- 
edge or  progress.  Let  him  punish  literacy  by 
death.  Let  him  abolish  nations  and  set  up 
the  tribe  as  sovereign.  In  short,  let  him 
revert  to  his  condition  In  society  In  10000 
B.  C.  Thus  emancipated  from  science,  from 
progress,  from  government,  from  knowledge, 
from  thovght.  he  can  be  reasonably  certain 
of  prolonging  his  existence  on  this  planet. 

This  can  be  one  way  out — If  modern  man 
believes  he  Is  not  ready  for  world  govern- 
ment. This  Is  the  alternative  to  world  gov- 
errunent — If  modern  man  wishes  an  alterna- 
tive. 

Norman  Cousins. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  which  spon- 
sored the  Lanhsm  Act.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Lanham  Act  was  to  provide 
housing  for  some  war  workers.  Another 
purpose  was  to  provide  child-care  cen- 
ters for  the  care  of  children  of  mothers 
engaged  in  work  in  war  plants. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  Works  Agency.  These  child- 
care  centers  have  rendered  a  splendid 
service.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  child-care  centers  of  this  kind  dur- 
ing the  war  effort,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  such  child-care  centers  have  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  children  as  well  as 
to  the  mothers  of  those  children. 

The  Lanh?.m  Act  is  still  in  full  force 
and  effect.  The  question  of  whether  or 
not  those  child-care  centers  shall  be  con- 
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tinued  !,<?  purely  an  administrative  mat- 
ter. Whether  those  facilities  are  con- 
tinued or  not,  I  think  it  is  only  proper 
to  say  that  such  facilities  have  been  nec- 
essary and  indispensable  and  liave  been 
operated  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Until  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
of  this  war  are  demobilized,  some  facili- 
ties must  be  provided  to  care  for  their 
children  at  child-care  centers,  when  the 
mothers  of  such  children  are  compelled 
to  work  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families. 


Exeaption  From  Taxation  of  Amvity  Pay- 
ments  Under  Cvil  Service  RetiremeBt 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAWS 

or  nw  HAMPSHIRK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
properly  relieves  a  retired  civil -service 
employee  from  taxes  upon  his  small  an- 
nuity. It  correct,  the  injustice  of  taxing 
an  annuity  under  the  civil-service  re- 
tirement system  while  exempting  from 
taxation  old-age  and  survivors'  benefits 
under  the  social -security  laws  and  an- 
nuities imder  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act. 

The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  resist 
the  efforts  made  to  increase  annuities 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
Ehie  to  increases  In  the  cost  of  living  most 
of  our  retired  civil -service  workers  have 
had  to  stretch  a  modest  annuity  to  cover 
substantial  increases  in  living  essentials 
during  these  war  years.  With  the  pros- 
pect of  continuing  high  price  levels  the 
small  annuity  will  have  to  continue  to 
be  spread  pretty  thin  to  cover  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  The  committee  has  evi- 
dently decided  that  changes  in  the 
amounts  of  annuities,  with  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  cost  of  living,  are  impractical 
under  this  system.  Therefore,  In  view 
of  sharp  increases  in  personal  income 
taxes  and  higher  prices  of  living  essen- 
tials, the  exemption  of  small  annuities 
from  taxation  is  clearly  Justified,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  annuities  under  the  Social 
Security  and  Railroad  Retirement  Acts, 

There  is  another  matter  in  connection 
with  the  civil-service  retirement  system 
that  should  have  our  consideration.  The 
act  of  January  1, 1940,  provided  for  joint 
and  survivorship  annuities  but  stipulated 
that  this  form  of  annuity  should  not  ap- 
ply to  those  retiring  prior  to  that  date. 
This  prevented  those  who  had  already 
retired  from  making  provision  for  a  sur- 
vivor. There  are  many  who  have  retired 
under  this  act  who  feel  the  need  of  joint 
survivorship  coverage  and  who  are  im- 
able  to  receive  it.  Whether  the  annuity 
plan  in  effect  can  be  modified  so  that 
annuity  coverage  can  be  converted  to 
Joint  survivorship  coverage  is  a  question 
which  offers  a  possible  solution.  Cer- 
tainly any  retired  employee  who  desires 


this  form  of  coverage,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  he  retired  before  January  1, 
1940,  should  have  it  II  it  can  be  provided 
practically,  without  special  privilege,  and 
without  prejudice  to  other  classes  of  re- 
tired employees. 


Dispositioii  of  Aluminnm  Plants 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1945 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  M.-.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rfly  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Batesville  (Ark.)  News  Review: 

ARKANSAS  IS  VrTAlXT  INTDtSsTCS  IN  DISPOSTTION 
or  ALUMINUM  PLANTS 

All  Arkansas  is  Interested  In  an  announce- 
ment from  Washington  that  the  OoTernment 
has  canceled  leases  on  the  Jones  IfUl  snd 
Hurricane  Creek  aluminum  plants  in  this 
Bute. 

These  huge  war  plants  have  been  oper- 
ated by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  turn- 
ing Arkansas  bauxite  Into  aluminum— one 
of  the  most  vital  requirements  of  war — a 
moet  useful  material  for  thousands  of  peace- 
time products. 

Arkansas  provides  the  major  portion  of  all 
the  bauxite  mined  in  America.  Lan?:e  quan- 
tities of  lime  used  In  the  manufacturing 
process  is  also  produced  In  Arkansas.  In 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  total  production  of 
the  BateevUle  White  Lime  Co.  has  been  going 
to  the  aluminum  plants  of  this  State  for  the 
past  several  years.  Our  local  lr>dustry  has 
been  helped.  In  tiim  they  have  been  able  to 
help  hundreds  of  local  citizens  by  providing 
good  }obs  at  good  wages.  This  cycle  of  indus- 
trial activity  has  placed  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  channels  of  trade  in  this  country. 

It  Is  of  the  utmost  impnirtance  that  the 
aluminum  Indvistry  continue  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  Batesville  lime  In  order  that  we 
may  at>sorb  these  Industrial  war  workers  Into 
permanent  jobs  In  our  community. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  performed 
a  miraculous  task  In  building  aiHl  putting 
into  operation  these  processing  plants  for 
the  Gkjvcrnment  In  Its  time  of  need.  Pride 
and  patriotism,  and  skill  enabled  them  to 
outproduce  aluminum  mantifacturers  of 
other  nations.  Converting  raw  materials 
into  finished  products  sufiBcient  for  us  to 
gain  overwhelming  air  superiority  against 
the  aggressor  nations  was  not  an  accident — 
It  was  the  rei^ult  of  know  how.  The  mag- 
nificent contribution  of  Alcoa  to  the  cause 
of  victory  Is  a  tribute  to  the  ability  and 
genius  of  private  Industry,  a  story  that  has 
been  retold  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
throughout  the  national  emergency.  For  the 
big  jobs  our  Government  called  on  big  men, 
on  big  Industries,  and  they  dellveied  the 
goods.  As  long  as  we  were  in  trouble  nobody 
kicked  about  their  being  too  big. 

Because  Alcoa  is  a  large  Industry  with  a 
record  of  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way,  they 
have  become  the  target  for  unjustified  criti- 
cism. Since  the  war  is  over,  there  has  been 
an  effort  In  some  quarters  to  convince  the 
Government  that  It  would  be  unwise  to  sell 
or  lease  them  the  Jones  Mill  and  Hiirricane 
Creek  plants  In  Arkansas  for  fear  that  they 
will  monopolize  the  aluminum  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

It  appears  to  us  that  in  the  Interest  of  na- 
tional economy  it  would  be  a  wise  move  to 
make  these  and  other  war  plants  of  p>eace- 


ttaie  usefulness  avallaMe  to  the  operators  at 
a  very  nominal  cost,  either  on  an  outright 
sale  or  rental  basis,  in  order  that  we  may 
provide  jobs  for  thousands  of  workers,  and 
start  Immediately  to  process  our  raw  mate- 
rials to  meet  the  mounting  demands  for  con- 
sunter  goods.  Reconversion  of  the  alumi- 
num plants  in  Arkansas  can  be  aoctMnplished 
without  delay,  with  the  loss  of  a  minimum  of 
time,  without  disrupting  the  economic  sta- 
tus of  present  employees. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Government  sell 
or  lease  these  Important  plants  to  Alcoa. 
They  own  a  majority  of  the  bauxite  deposits 
in  this  State.  They  have  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  raw  material  for  peacetime  needs. 
They  are  famUlar  with  the  plants  and  can 
operate  them  to  better  advantage  for  the 
common  good  than  any  other  concern. 

It  is  hard  for  private  Industry  to  compete 
with  tax-free.  Government -financed  manu- 
facturing plants.  Private  industry  has  al- 
ways had  to  make  Its  own  way  on  merit,  on 
popular  appeal,  and  a  fair  price  for  its  prod- 
uct. This  standard  wlU  continue  to  prevail. 
We  cannot  afford  to  degenerate.  American 
Industry  and  Incentive  to  the  level  of  social- 
isiic  ideals  advanced  by  demagogic  groups  who 
favor  Government  ownership  of  everything 
from  a  peanut  stand  to  the  country's  rail- 
roads— at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

We  hope  the  RFC  and  other  Goverhment 
agencies  charged  with  the  job  of  liquidating 
these  two  plants  wUl  have  a  kindly  feeling  for 
Arkansas  in  their  negotiations.  We  hope 
they  will  give  serious  considerations  to  the 
future  usefulness  of  this  industry  to  the  Na- 
tion and  Its  effect  upon  the  State's  economic 
welfare  in  years  to  oome.  We  trust  they  will 
see  the  opportunity  here  for  keeping  thou- 
sands of  Arliansas  workers  in  Arkansas.  We 
hope  they  will  consider  fully  Alcoa's  contri- 
bution to  victory  when  they  are  tabulating 
bids  on  the  property.  We  hope  they  will  give 
prime  consideration  to  the  fact  that  Alcoa  can 
finance  its  own  operations  wlthotrt  borrowing 
from  the  Government. 

Arkansas  needs  the  Jones  Kill  and  the 
Hurricane  Creek  plants.  We  need  Alcc«  to 
ke^  titem  going.  Above  all.  there  is  a  need 
for  the  Goveniment  to  give  private  industry 
a  fair  break — free  from  Insinuation  that  to 
grow  is  un-American,  to  earn  a  profit  is  un- 
ethical. Now  is  the  time  to  remove  socialistic 
Ideals  and  restraints  in  Government  that 
threaten  to  shackle  our  American  way  of  life. 


Termination  of  Hostilities 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OP  N19BASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  MHJjER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  a 
House  joint  resolution  to  declare  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945,  as  the  date  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  the  present  war. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It 
is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  not  to  pro- 
long many  of  the  acts  which  now  owe 
their  life  and  activities  to  tlie  fact  that 
war  is  still  supposed  to  be  going  on. 
After  the  last  World  War,  it  took  nearly 
3  years  before  Congress  finally  decided 
that  hostilities  were  at  an  end. 

The  Japs  signed  the  surrender  docu- 
ment on  September  2,  1945.  The  fi?:ht- 
Ing  did  stop.  War  was  ended.  This 
resolution  would  put  an  end  to  legal 
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tricks  of  contiiiuing  wartime  regimenta- 
tion during  this  reconversion  period  on 
the  grounds  that  neither  the  Piesident 
nor  the  Congress  has  proclaimed  the  end 
of  the  war.  There  are  many  Govern- 
ment arrencies  tliat  desire  to  retain  their 
extraordinary  war  powers. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  resume  its  rightful  role  of 
making  the  laws?  Unless  Congress  does 
declare  hostilities  at  an  end.  they  can 
expect  many  war  agencies  and  bureaus 
to  continue  many  activities  displeasing 
to  the  American  people.  I  feel  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  Congress  to  explode  the  myth 
that  the  war  is  still  on.  Unless  we  do, 
this  Congress  will  shrink  more  and  more 
in  size  as  the  lawmaking  body  of  the 
land. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  placed  in  the  Record  a  teleeram 
which  Governor  Dewey,  of  New  York, 
sent  to  President  Tnunan  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  reply  of  President 
Truman  to  Governor  Dewey  as  it  appears 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  this 
morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
TRtrMvN  B.-.CKS  Nrw  York  Poweb  Rout  in  St. 

Law-renci: — Reassuees  Dita-et  on  Plan  tor 

Ska  WAT :  Stiit  Fight  in  Senatx  Is  Predicted 
(By  Jack  Steele) 

Washington,  September  27. — President 
Truman,  In  a  reassuring  reply  to  a  protest  by 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  of  New  York,  has 
pledged  his  support  to  the  Federal  develop- 
ment of  power  faculties  In  connection  with 
/  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  to  the  relin- 
quishment of  these  facilities  to  New  York 
State. 

The  President.  In  a  telegrnm  sent  to  Mr. 
Dewey  last  night  and  made  public  by  the 
White  House  today,  committed  his  admin- 
istration to  back  the  power-development 
phase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  His  posi- 
tion was  virtually  the  same  as  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Dewey  last  week  when  he  objected  stren- 
uously to  purported  administration  plans  to 
omit  power  from  the  seaway  program. 

Mr.  Truman  wrote  the  New  York  Governor 
that  he  continued  to  favor  enthusiastically 
the  development  of  power  resotircss  In  con- 
nection with  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  and 
that  be  believed  very  strongly  that  such 
power  facilities  should  be  turned  over  to 
New  York  in  keeping  with  the  accord  t  - 
tween  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

"This  was  the  program  of  President  Roose- 
▼elt.  and  I  have  always  been  for  It."  he  de- 
clared. 

Governor  Dewey,  replying  today,  wired 
President  Truman  that  be  was  gratified  by 
the  Prr  .Idcnfs  reassurance  concerning  the 
rights  ot  New  York  and  expressed  earnest 


hope  that  the  "point  of 
are  happUy  agreed  will  be 
lation  proposed  to  the 
The  complete  text  of  M 
"Many  thanks  for  your 
tember  26  and  your 
concerning  the  rights  of 
York  to  the  ownership  anc 
the  power  facilities  to  be 
St.  Lawrence  River.     The 
mains,  of  course,  as  polntec 
Inal   telegram,   whether 
on  which  we  are  happily 
fleeted  In  legislation 
gress. 

"It  Is  my  most  earnest 
Islation  will  specifically  res 
by  act  of  Cor  gress  the 
of  the  State  of  New  York, 
our  Joint  desires." 


VlBW 


on  which  we 
leflected  In  legis- 


Confress." 

Dewey's  reply: 
elegram  of  Sep- 
gratll^ing  reassurance 
e  State  ol  New 
management  of 
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early  construc- 
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to    Governor 
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The  President  urged  the 
tlon"  of  the  St.  Lawrenc* 
and   seaway.    In   his 
Dewey.    He  has  also 
cates  of  the   project.  It 
that  he  Is  prepared  to  ' 
Senate   authorization. 

He  plans  to  send  such 
Senate  within  10  days,  bui 
authorize  the  seaway  is  ex 
duced  In  the  meantime, 
ator  Robert   F.  Wagneb, 
York,  as  sponsor. 

A  nonpartisan  group  of 
Senator    Ai.bkn    W 
Kentucky,    majority    leade 
pleted  today  the  drafting  of 
follows  the  plan  advocated 
In  his  message  to  Mr. 
slightly  from   that 
President  Roosevelt  and 
Senate   twice. 

Among  those  who  took 
conferences  at  which  the 
prepared    are   Senators 
AiKZN.    Republican,    of 
Shipstead.  Republican,  of 
M.  La  Follette,  Jr. 
sin:   and  Homes  Fergusoi 
Michigan. 

There  was  every  Indication 
that  the  seaway  project 
same  bitter  fight  It  has 
Senate     appearances, 
measure  predicted  that 
have   no   more  luck   with 
Roosevelt. 

Governor  Dewey  had 
I.  Rosenman,  special  counsel 
and  Dr.  N.  R.  Danlelan 
merce    expert    who 
Roosevelt  on  the  seaway, 
Mr.  Truman  and  had 
power-development  phase 

Senators   familiar   with 
gested  that  this  Idea  had 
the  belief  that  It  would 
the  seaway  alone  through 

The  text  of  Governor 
the  President  was  publish^ 
New  York  Herald  Tritune 
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THE  pr2:sidznt's  1  eiegram 

The  complete  text  of  Piesident  Truman's 
telegram  to  Governor  De^ey: 

"Hon.  Thomas  E.  Dewet, 
"The  Governor  of  the 
"Albany.  N.  Y.: 

'This   is   to  acknowledg ! 
telegram  of  September  19 
the    Great   Lakes-St. 
power  projects. 

"I  am  sure  that  you  are 
that  I  h'  ve  been  and  stUl 
structing   both   the  seawa  r 
projects;  and  was  happy 
them  on  December  12.  194 
Pres;dent -elect   but   still 
United  States  Senate. 
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'T.  continue  to  be  enthusiastically  In  favor 
not  only  of  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  but  also  of  the  water  power  on 
the  river.  I  also  continue  to  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  neces.'?ary  power  facilities 
should  be  built  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  turned  over  to  the  appropriate  New  York 
State  agency  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  power 
authority  of  the  State  cf  New  York  dated 
February  7,  1933.  This  was  the  program  of 
President  Roosevelt,  and  I  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  it. 

"A  group  cf  Senators  interested  In  these 
same  objectives,  composed  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  have  been  holding  meetings  to 
discuss  the  best  means  of  obtaining  these  re- 
sults. I  am  Informed  that  you  have  been 
kept  fully  advised  about  these  conferences  as 
they  have  progressed.  The  conferees  have 
been  advising  with  my  representatives  as  to 
the  best  manner  to  bring  the  proposals  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"Inasmuch  as  It  Is  a  legislative  matter.  I 
am  inclined  to  follow  their  ultimate  con- 
clusions on  the  best  means  of  avoiding  con- 
tinued fruitless  discussion  and  of  getting 
some  early,  definite  action  toward  accom- 
plishing both  of  these  objectives.  It  Is  the 
early  construction  of  the  project — both 
power  and  seaway — which  will  '  enefit  the 
people  of  New  York  and  the  Great  Lakes 
area,  and  not  the  form  of  any  particular  bill. 
"As  you  know,  I  have  always  been,  and  still 
am,  ready  to  cooperate  In  any  way  I  can 
to  have  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ratify  as  soon  as  possible  the  Canadian- 
American  agreement  of  March  19,  1941.  for 
the  development  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Basin,  and  also  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  transfer  to  the  State  of  New  York 
the  ownership  and  management  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  facilities  at  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids. 

"I  am  not  so  much  Interested  in  the  details 
of  legislative  procedure:  nor  do  I  feel  that  It 
is  proper  for  me  to  Interfere  with  the  sponsors 
of  the  legl-slatlon  as  to  the  legislative  proced- 
ure to  be  followed.  I  am,  however,  most  In- 
terested In  the  ultimate  objectives  which  I 
am  sure  you  wish  to  attain  Just  as  I  do. 

"Copies  of  this  telegram  are  being  sent  to 
the  Interested  Senators  and  to  the  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority. 

"Harry  S.  Thuman." 


1919  Peace  Conference  Compared  to  Yalta 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  David  Lawrence: 
1919  Peace  Co.xference  Compared  to  Yalta — 

M'_:iiNG  or  Another  War  Seen  in  Terms 

Imposed  on  Foe 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Publicity  has  come  at  last  for  the  offlclal 
records  of  what  happened  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  in  1919  and 
the  amazing  thing  about  the  documents  is 
that  they  resemble  the  very  comments  that 
are  being  made  today  In  some  quarters  about 
the  future  arrangement  for  Germany. 

Substitute  for  Paris  the  name  Yalta — 
where  the  Big  Three  decided  the  biggest  Is- 
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sues— and  substitute  for  President  Wilson 
the  name  of  President  Boosevelt  and  there 
is  a  curious  rtmllarity.  Only  the  protest 
made  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  in  1919 
Is  paralleled  this  time  by  a  smnU  minority 
and  there  is  even  less  awareness  of  the  im- 
practicability of  the  peace  terms  than  there 
was  26  years  !>go. 

'The  terms  of  peace."  wrote  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  in  a  memorandum  that  sees 
the  light  of  day  for  the  first  time  this  week 
as  an  authorized  aoA  official  document,  "ap- 
pear immeasurably  harsh  and  humUlsting 
while  many  of  them  seem  to  me  impoeslble 
of  performance 

"The  League  of  Nations  created  by  the 
treaty  is  relied  upon  to  preserve  the  artificial 
structure  which  has  been  erected  by  compro- 
mise of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  great 
powers  and  to  prevent  the  germination  of 
the  seeds  of  war  which  are  sown  in  so  many 
articles  and  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  soon  bear  fruit  The  Leacue  might  as 
well  attempt  to  prevent  the  growth  of  plant 
Ufe  in  a  tropical  Jimglc.  Wars  will  come 
sooner  or  later.     •     •     •" 

JT7STICI  SBCOWDABT 

"Examine  the  treaty  and  you  will  find  peo- 
ples delivered  against  their  wills  Into  the 
hands  of  those  whom  they  hate,  while  their 
economic  resources  are  torn  from  them  and 
given  to  others.  Resentment  and  bitterness, 
If  not  desperation,  are  bound  to  be  the  con- 
sequences of  such  provisions.  It  may  be  years 
before  these  oppressed  peoples  are  able  to 
throw  off  the  yoke:  but  as  sure  as  day  foUows 
night,  the  time  wUl  come  when  they  will  make 
the  effort      •     •     • 

"It  Is  useless  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  to  compel  obedience  by  the 
exercise  of  the  united  strength  of  'The  Five' 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  League. 
Justice  is  secondary.     Might  is  primary." 

The  words  might  have  been  written  the  day 
after  Yalta  or  the  day  after  Potsdam.  In 
1919.  however,  there  were  many  voices  raised 
in  protest  President  Wilson  conceded  the 
weaknesses  in  the  Parts  Treaty  t>ut  hoped  the 
League  of  Nations  would  operate  as  a  cor- 
rective force.  Even  this  hope,  however,  went 
by  the  boards  because  the  United  SUtes  re- 
fused to  Join  the  League. 

Today  there  are  not  many  voices  raised 
In  protest  against  the  impracticable  terms 
of  peace  Imposed  on  the  German  people. 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  conform — to  accept 
what  has  been  done  as  an  example  of  Allied 
unity.  Mistakes  have  been  glossed  over, 
public  opinion  U  indifferent,  and  the  spirit 
of  hate  and  vengeance  Is  dominant.  Out 
of  precisely  this  sort  of  hodgepodge  called 
"peace"  came  the  economic  disorder  that 
bnnight  cbaoe  to  Germany  the  last  time  and 
gave  the  militarists  and  Hitler  their  chance. 
The  Allied  peoples  in  a  decade  and  a  half 
became  sick  and  tired  of  policing  Germany — 
as  they  doubtless  wiU  again.  Judging  by  the 
demands  in  Congress  that  all  troops  be 
brought  home  within  a  year. 

roasxuKNKB  or  wab 

There  Is  no  zest  In  democratic  countries 
for  permanently  policing  enemy  countries. 
Hence  a  peace  based  on  Justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing rather  than  revenge  would  probably  be 
more  readily  attained.  But  public  opinion 
has  become  emotional  and  the  probabilltleB 
are  that  a  world  war  will  come  sooner  this 
time  because  the  Injustice,  perpetrated  by 
the  major  powers  upon  the  defeated  are  even 
more  provocative  of  trouble  than  were  the 
provisions  of  the  1919  treaty. 

Recently  the  London  Economist  spoke  out 
frankly  and  called  the  Potsdam  terms  a  fore- 
runner of  another  war.  American  and  Brit- 
ish technical  experts  told  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Berlin  a  month  ago 
that  the  reparation  terms  wouldn't  work  and 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  bungled. 
Are  the  American  people  Interested  in  how 
the  seeds  of  World  War  III  are  being  sown? 


Most  of  the  documents  and  secret  under- 
standings have  been  suppressed  once  more. 
Perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  now 
the  truth  wiU  be  revealed.  Thus  do  nations 
drift  Into  war  and  then  call  on  their  patriotic 
youth  to  make  sacrifices,  promising  them 
that  it  wiU  not  happen  again.  And  when 
it  does  happen,  scapegoats  are  found  in  other 
lands  and  the  real  causes  of  the  war  and 
the  failxires  of  one's  own  governing  authori- 
ties are  never  brought  to  light  in  time  to  pre- 
vent another  war. 


Meethig  in  London — Task  of  United  States 
Leader  skip 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  September  28  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  September  10),  1945 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  remarkable 
commentary  by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Sumner  Welles  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  foreign  poMcy.  The  article 
is  entitled  "Meeting  in  London — Task  of 
United  States  Leadership." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MnrriNG  in  London 
(By  Stimner  Welles) 

TASK  op  united  states  LEADERSHIP 

TTie  reports  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Pcxelgn  Ministers  in  London  have  caused 
general  bewilderment.  For  It  is  to  this  con- 
ference that  we  have  been  looking  for  coop- 
erative, rapid,  and  Just  action  Ln  commencing 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

It  was  agreed  at  Potsdam  that  the  Italian 
treaty  would  be  taken  up  at  this  first  meet- 
ing. But  when  the  council  met  it  soon  leaked 
out  that  no  agenda  had  yet  been  decided 
upon. 

Then  it  developed  that  the  question  of 
procedure  had  not  previously  been  settled. 

Next  we  learned  that  the  five  major  powers 
had  reached  no  prior  understanding  covering 
the  principles  to  govern  the  Italian  treaty. 

The  secrecy  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
council  are  shrouded  has  made  it  impossible 
for  people  generally  to  know  what  is  under 
discussion  or  tor  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
democracies  to  benefit  from  the  support  of 
democratic  public  opinion. 

It  may  be  premature  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  statesmanship  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters themselves.  Three  of  them  are  with- 
out prior  experience  In  international  affairs. 
But  it  is  already  apparent  that  the  technical 
preparation  for  this  all-important  peace  con- 
ference was  entrusted  to  offlcials  who  have 
jMtJved  themselves  grossly  incompetent.  The 
deputies,  and  their  assistants,  were  selected 
as  technicians.  It  should  be  the  obligation 
of  diplomatic  technicians  before  any  confer- 
ence to  make  sure  that  there  is  prior  agree- 
mmt  upon  the  agenda  and  upon  procedure, 
and  that  the  participating  governments  fully 
know  each  other's  views  concerning  the  sub- 
ject matter  to  be  negotiated.  Unless  these 
elementary  precautions  are  taken  the  euc- 
cess  of  any  conference  Is  Jeopardized  in  ad- 
vance. No  such  precautions  were  taken  be- 
fore the  London  meeting.  The  United  States 
should  not  have  attended  the  council  meet- 
ings untU  they  had  been  taken. 


The  ttg  Five  have  given  the  smeller 
no  right  to  select  representatives  to  take  ^art, 
in  the  negotiations.  AU  that  has  been  de- 
cided Is  that  the  major  powers  may  "seek 
the  views"  of  other  nations  "directly  cxin- 
ceme«1"  in  any  given  settlement.  The  result 
of  such  undemocratic  procedure  should  read- 
ily have  been  foreseen. 

In  London,  as  in  San  Francisco,  Dr.  Her- 
bert Evatt,  the  Australian  Foreign  Minister, 
has  assumed  the  championship  of  the  lesser 
powers.  Tho  British  Government  soon  found 
ttaelf  compelled  by  Commonwealth  pressure 
to  request  xhat  representatives  of  the  Britlati 
dominions  join  in  the  diseussicm  of  the  Ital- 
ian treaty.  The  Soviet  Government  there- 
upon demanded  that  representatives  of  Po- 
land, of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  White  Russia 
should  likewise  be  invited. 

We  weri  then  confronted  with  the  ludi- 
crous spectacle  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  halting  its  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  Trieste  and  of  the  frontiers  be- 
tween Italy  and  Yugoslavia  in  order  to  obtain 
the  "expert"  views  upon  these  subjects  of  the 
representatives  of  countries  so  "directly  con- 
cerned" in  the  Italian  treaty  as  the  Ukraine 
and  New  Zealand. 

The  views  of  such  leading  European  states 
as  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  which  are 
certainly  "directly  concerned"  in  a  peace 
treaty  which  will  affect  the  whole  structure 
of  w^esteru  Europe,  aud  whose  advice  could 
greatly  contribute  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
wise  settlement,  have  not  been  sought. 

The  foreign  ministers  have  bad  to  confess 
their  inability  to  reach  any  agreement  re- 
garding the  Italian  colonies.  They  hare  side- 
stepped the  problem  by  referring  it  to  their 
deputies — the  very  individuals  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  all  adequate  preparation  for  ttxls 
conference — with  instrucUone  to  report  prior 
to  the  next  meeting  of  the  council.  This 
means  that  the  determination  of  such  a 
vitally  important  question  as  the  disposition 
of  Italy's  colonies  will  be  undertaken  In  an 
even  greater  vacuum  than  that  surrounding 
the  meeting  of  the  CouncU  of  F>oreign  Min- 
isters Itself,  and  subject  to  infiuences  of 
wiiich  the  public  will  know  nothing. 

Public  opinion  should  fully  understand 
what  Is  going  on. 

The  discussion  of  the  Italian  treaty  has 
made  It  clear  that  the  major  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  states  and  China, 
are  giving  a  display  of  power  politics  In  its 
rawest  form.  By  steklng  out  claims  in  the 
Rf*d  Sea  and  In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Soviet 
Government  is  attempting  to  horse  trade  the 
western  powers  Into  letting  It  dominate  the 
Balkans  and  large  areas  In  central  and  east- 
ern Europe  which  It  considers  lefltimately 
within  Its  sphere  erf  inllnence.  Great  Britain 
is  trying  to  regain  its  ancient  position  by 
reconstituting  a  balance  of  power.  The 
French  Government  is  mistakenly  attempt- 
ing to  use  the  Italian  negotiation  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  agreement  to  Its  Intrinsically 
Just  demand  for  security  along  the  Rhire. 
The  American  delegate  has  already  complete- 
ly reversed  himself  on  one  bosic  issue  and  has 
thereby  gravely  weakened  the  authority  of 
this  Government. 

The  objective  sought  by  the  American 
people  is  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with 
Italy  which  is  Inherently  Just,  and  which  will 
help  to  establish  a  peaceful  Europe,  both 
politically  and  economically  stable.  That  ob- 
jective is  In  the  direct  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  represents  the  highest  interest 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  tough  and  realistic 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  Is  no  European  nation  which  does  not 
know  that  European  reconstruction  is  Im- 
possible without  full  American  cooperation 
and  without  prolonged  American  help. 

If  the  five  powers  delay  reaching  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  Italian  treaty,  ot  If  a  treaty 
Is  agreed  upon  which  proves  to  be  a  shoddy 
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compromise  based  upon  neither  Justice  nor 
common  sense,  the  present  democratic  gov- 
erment  of  Italy  will  topple  and  anarchy 
wr^in  Italy  will  break  out. 

The  peoples  of  Europe  confront  the  worst 
winter  In  their  history.  They  face  hunger, 
cold,  and  general  luaemployment.  Wide- 
spread social  and  economic  disorders  are  In- 
evitable. If  the  European  peoples  new  learn 
that  the  go%ernment3  of  the  United  Nations 
are  unable  to  cooperate  effectively  In  laying 
the  foundations  for  a  new  and  better  order, 
the  measure  of  the  resulting  upheaval  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

This  is  the  moment  for  responsfble  Ameri- 
can leauershlp. 

We  seem  to  be  heading  for  a  catastrophe. 
If  it  takes  place,  it  will  be  our  own  short- 
sightedness, and  our  own  incapacity  to  play 
the  cards  which  we  have  In  our  hands,  that 
will  be  largely  responsible. 


Get  Toagk,  Jimmy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVX3 
Thursday.  September  20,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  William  Philip 
SUams: 

err  TOUGH.  jntMT 
(By   William  Philip  Simms) 

In  a  day  or  so  Secretary  of  State  James 
P.  Byrnes  will  retura  from  London  empty- 
handed  save  for  a  stitchel  full  of  bitter  ex- 
perience On  the  use  he  makes  of  that  ex- 
perience, diplomats  here  say.  depends  the 
future  of  tl^e  United  Nations  peace  organl- 
xatlon. 

Naively  Mr.  Bvmes  went  to  London  expect- 
ing Russia.  Britain,  and  the  rest  to  live  up 
to  their  war  alms  as  publicly  and  officially 
expressed,  time  and  again.  What  he  en- 
countered was  demands  for  territory  and  loot 
based  on  conquest.  The  promises  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  Yalta,  San  Francisco,  and 
Potsdam  had  been  consigned  to  the  ashcan. 

As  soon  as  the  gavel  fell,  according  to  re- 
ports, Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  laid 
down  the  law.  What  Russia  had  tagged  as 
hers— Poland.  Lithuania,  Latvia.  Estonia. 
Rumania.  Finland.  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia, 
Hungary.  Austria.  ea.stern  Germany  and  Prus- 
sia— was  to  be  severely  let  alone.  What  went 
on  there  was  not  open  to  question.  What 
was  left,  she  would  share  wrth  the  Allies — 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Red  Sea.  the  Middle 
and  Far  East,  and  in  the  Paci&c  Ocean. 

There  was  power  politics  and  bargaining 
behind  closed  doors.  Nations  without  any 
Interest  In  certain  problems  were  invited  In. 
Others,  vitally  concerned,  were  barred.  For 
sordidnesa,  this  first  -peace"  parley  made  the 
1919  Paris  peace  conference  look  like  a  thing 
of  sweetness  and  light. 

As  a  result,  in  the  opinion  of  foreign  ob- 
servers, the  United  States  today  faces  a  di- 
lemma. Either  it  will  get  tough  and  Insist 
on  a  peace  which  will  be  worth  fighting  for, 
or  In  disgust,  turn  Isolationist  again  and  re- 
fuse to  Implement  Its  membership  in  the  new 
leaeue  of  nations. 

Already  there  are  stjns  of  a  backward  swing 
of  the  pendulum.  Up  to  now  American  sen- 
timent has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
world  cooperation.  Many  soldiers,  however, 
are  returning  home  as  disillusioned  aa  llr. 
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EXTENSION  OP  HEMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WCiODRUFF 

OF   MICHICA]« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  lESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1945 


Mr.   WOODRUFF  of 
Speaker,  under  leave  grinted 
my  remarks  in  the  Record 
following  article  entitled 
War?"  by  William  Phil'- 
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WHO  WON  THE    KKRf 


(By  William  Philip 

There  is  danger  that  the 
gress — which   eventually 
biUicns  which  Britain  is 
this  country — will  be 
of  what  the  British  hope 
softening-up  process  now 

Many  Congressmen  are 
irksome  when  a  British  mi 
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plre,  whose  oil  and  other  natural  resources 
are  almost  untapped— our  reserves  here  In 
the  United  States  are  pretty  much  all  we  have. 

The  British  also  compare  the  respective 
drains  on  manpower.  In  the  United  King- 
dom, they  assert,  men  and  women  employed 
either  in  the  armed  services  or  war  industries 
were  55  percent  of  the  total  compared  with 
only  40  percent  In  the  United  States. 

But  here  again.  It  is  observed,  they  deal  only 
with  a  tiny  fragment  of  the  Empire.  As  a 
whole,  the  Empire  includes  557,00O.0C0  inhab- 
itants, or  one-quarter  of  all  the  people  on 
earth  Altogether  It  provided  approximately 
10.000.000  for  the  armed  services  as  against 
about  12.000.000  for  the  United  States,  which 
has  fewer  than  140.000,00  Inhabitants. 

The  war.  It  Is  remarked,  is  usually  spoken 
of  ds  global.  India,  Hongkong,  Burma.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand.  South  Africa,  Canada, 
and  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire  were  Just 
as  much  Involved  as  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  when  the  British 
say  they  need  money  largely  because  they  owe 
$15,000,000,000  abroad — mostly  within  the 
Empire  and  Its  dependencies — many  Con- 
gressmen wonder.  We  contributed  more  than 
•19.000,000.000  to  the  Empire  by  way  of  lend- 
lease.  And  we  are  not  going  to  get  It  back. 
Why,  It  Is  asked,  doesnt  the  sterling  area 
treat  Its  contributions  to  the  Empire  more 
or  less  In  the  same  way 

But,  most  of  all.  Congressmen  are  asking 
why  all  this  who-won-the-war  palaver,  any- 
way? America  doesn't  need  to  be  sold  on  our 
ally,  Britain.  She  wants  and  Intends  to  be 
helpful  to  the  limit  of  her  own  solvency  and 
her  taxpayers'  Interests.  So  If  Britain  wanta 
money,  why  not  lay  It  right  on  the  line  In- 
stead of  starting  off  by  telling  us  we  did  not 
quite  hold  up  our  end  of  the  war? 


Six  Billion  United  States  Loan  Discussed 
by  Stalin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Star: 

Stt  Billion  United  States  Loan  Discussed 
BY  Stalin 

Moscow.  September  17.— Premier  Stalin 
met  a  group  of  Members  of  Congress  for  an 
hour  today  and  was  understood  to  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  a  (6.000,000.000  loan  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Premier  told  the  group,  studying  post- 
war planning  in  Europe,  that  Russia  needs 
economic  assistance,  particularly  from  the 
United  States. 

Premier  Stalin  talked  separately  with  Sen- 
ator CLAtJDB  Peppek,  Democrat,  of  Florida, 
after  talking  with  a  seven -man  House  com- 
mittee headed  by  Representative  Colmeh, 
Democrat,  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Colmeb  safd 
the  committee  would  report  details  of  the 
conversation  to  Congress  when  it  returns. 

The  Congress  Members  sought  from  Pre- 
mier Stalin  and  received  from  him  his  ideas 
of  how  the  Soviet  Union  would  repay  the  loan 
If  granted. 

Premier  Stalin  Is  understood  to  have  given 
assurances  of  Russian  friendship  for  the 
United  States. 

The  Russian  leader  also  expressed  the  opin- 
ion  that  the  Japanese   should   receive    the 
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same  sort  of  postwar  handling  that  Germans 
now  are  getting. 

Premier  Stalin  was  reported  to  have  dis- 
closed some  details  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
demobilization,  but  these  were  not  dlvtllged 
to  Congress  Members. 

Premier  Stalin  said  the  Soviet  Union  faces 
a  number  of  years  of  hard  buUdiiig  to  restore 
the  damages  of  war  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  In  Russia. 

Other  Congress  Members  visit  ng  In  Mos- 
cow are  Representatives  Wolveri-on,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey;  JIope,  Re])Ubllcan,  of 
Kansas;  Wolcott,  Republican,  of  Michigan; 
LbFevke,  Republican,  of  New  York,  and  Simp- 
son. Republican,  of  Illinois. 

A  British  delegation  headed  by  Lord  Keynes 
and  Lord  Halifax  are  conferring  n  Washing- 
ton vrtth  American  officials,  seeklig  a  |3,0O0.- 
000.000  to  ee.OOO ,000.000  grant -Ir  -aid,  rather 
than  a  loan. 


Address  of  Brif.  Gen.  WilUa.in  O'Dwyer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCOBMACK 

OP  MAasAruusma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKMTATIVES 

Monday.  October  t.  I\}i5 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  perml.s^ion  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  herein  a  splendid  speech  on 
Commodore  John  Barry,  "thf  father  of 
the  American  Navy,"  deliverrd  by  Gen. 
William  O'Dwyer.  of  New  Yoi  k  City,  on 
September  25.  1945.  at  Couley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston.  Mass..  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Commodore  Barry  commemora- 
tive exercises  conducted  undfr  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Central  CouncJ  of  Irish 
Clubs  of  Boston.  Mass.: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  am  v.»ry  proud  of 
the  distinguished  privilege  conferred  upon 
me  by  ycu  tonight.  It  is  a  grtat  honor  to 
address  such  a  group  of  dlstint;ulshed  citi- 
zens of  this  historic  city,  gathered  to  com- 
memorate the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Ainerl- 
eans.  It  is  an  occasion  for  reflection  and 
rejoicing,  especially  for  those  ol  us  who  are 
of  Irish  birth  or  lineage,  since  the  man  we 
honor  was  bom  In  Ireland,  and  yet  deserves 
to  be  known  In  history,  if  anyone  deserves  to 
be  known,  as  the  father  of  tJe  American 
Navy — Commodore  John  Barry. 

It  is  something  of  a  great  trigedy  that  a 
more  serious  interest  In  this  nighty  figure 
did  not  arise  when  many  of  hjs  contempo- 
raries were  still  alive.  He  was  d;ad  one  hun- 
dred years,  and  his  bones  opeii  to  the  ele- 
ments were  reposing  In  a  neglected  tomb.  In 
old  St.  Mary's  Churchyard  In  Philadelphia 
before  the  first  serious  Investlgi  tlon  Into  his 
amiTdng  career  brought  out  a  i Ingle  volume 
on  his  life.  In  the  meantime,  popular  his- 
torians had  long  conferred  on  another  the 
title  which  so  Jiistly  belo»gs  only  to  him. 
For  this  lapse  In  the  writing  cf  our  Ameri- 
can history,  our  Nation,  and  especially  those 
of  Barry  s  stock  \n  this  country,  can  hardly 
escape  valid  censure. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention,  noi  could  It  be 
within  the  pccpe  of  this  occasion,  to  under- 
take a  proper  survey  of  the  Uf  J  of  Commo- 
dore John  Barry,  nor  to  reccird  anything 
more  than  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
rightfulness  of  his  title  "Father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy." 

Let  me  assure  you.  however.  Commodore 
B  Try's  claim  to  the  glorious  honor  now  pop- 
ularly c^>nf erred  upon  him,  is  not  the  result 


of  vapid  enthuslaons  nor  the  outcome  of 
latter-day  misreading  of  history. 

The  great  naval  hero  was  dead  but  10  years 
when  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio.  America's 
foremost  periodical  before  the  founding  of 
the  North  American  Review,  was  already  re- 
ferring to  him  In  the  very  terms  we  now  hall 
him,  as  the  father  of  the  most  gallant  Navy 
that  ever  sailed  the  seas.  James  Fenlmore 
Cooper,  the  author,  and  himself  a  lieutenant 
In  the  Navy,  wrote  early  In  (be  nineteenth 
centtiry.  "For  the  first  regular  cruise  that 
ever  got  to  sea  under  the  new  government, 
we  must  refer  to  the  Lexington.  •  •  •  The 
command  of  which  was  given  to  Capt.  John 
Barry."  It  k  likewise  historically  correct  to 
say  that  Commodore  John  Barry  commanded 
the  first  vessel  of  our  Navy  to  fiy  the  flag  now 
called  familiarly  the  Stars  and  Strlp)es.  In 
conjiuiction  with  this  fact.  It  seems  certain 
that  his  wife.  Sarah  Austin  Barry,  worked 
on  the  embroidery  of  that  flag  with  Betsy 
Ross  and  the  other  ladles  of  the  patriotic 
group  associated  with  historic  Gloria  Del 
Church  in  Philadelphia. 

It  Is  likewise  true  that  Commodore  Barry 
was  the  first  officer  placed  in  command  of  the 
first  war  vessel  commissioned  to  fight  under 
the  Continental  colors.  There  are  many 
firsts  in  the  life  of  the  Commodore  besides 
\he  ones  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  shall  allude 
ouly  to  those  weightiest,  from  an  historic 
point  of  View.  It  deserves  to  be  proclaimed 
that  Commodore  John  Barry  captured  the 
first  British  war  vessel.  In  a  real  naval  en- 
counter. In  the  American  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Thus  was  struck  to  him  the  first 
e-.emy  colors  ever  to  h*  offlcially  hauled  down 
in  an  engagement  with  the  American  Navy. 
Commodore  John  Barry  was  the  first  super- 
visor ol  construction  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  under  the  Marine  Committee  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  one  of  our  greateat  naval  historians  in- 
sists that  Barry  should  be  called  the  father 
of  the  American  Navy.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  more  young  Americans  received 
their  naval  training  under  his  direction  In 
the  early  days  of  our  Nation  than  tuider  any 
other  commander. 

History,  finally.  Is  perfectly  clear  on  the 
point  that  from  the  day  that  Barry  took 
command  of  his  first  ship  of  war  on  October 
13,  1775.  to  the  day  of  his  death  September 
13,  1803,  he  was  the  senior  or  ranking  officer 
of  his  ship  and  squadrons,  and  at  no  time  did 
he  serve  under  the  orders  of  a  senior  officer. 
aT.d  reported  directly  only  to  Washington, 
Congress,  or  to  the  secret  and  marine  com- 
mittees. I"  Is  not  possible  for  us  here  to 
dwell  on  the  one  thousand  mighty  deeds  of 
Barry's  great  life,  leading  to  the  day  when 
George  Washington  handed  to  John  Barry 
that  supreme  honor  of  commission  No.  1  In 
the  officsrs'  roster  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
But  It  may  be  a  proper  moment  for  us  now 
to  refiect  on  the  background  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man  and  to  examine,  however  briefly, 
the  chlet  events  which  led  him  finally  to  so 
high  a  place  In  American  and  world  history. 
John  Barry  was  bom  in  1745  of  poor  Irish 
farm  stock,  living  In  the  most  southeasterly 
corner  of  Ireland .  His  home  was  on  the  wind- 
swept little  peninsula  terminating  In  Carn- 
sore  Point,  that  toe  of  land  Jutting  out  Into 
a  stormy  channel.  He  was  born  with  the  salt 
of  the  sea  on  his  Ups.  The  family — father, 
mother,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters — 
later  moved  to  the  famous  harbor  town  of 
Rofsiare.  Prom  here,  at  the  tender  age  of  10, 
little  Jack  was  sent  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy. 
The  experiences  of  a  lonely  Irish  child,  face 
to  face  with  the  cruel  world  of  the  sea.  In  the 
days  of  Captain  Bligh,  with  its  tempests, 
trials,  and  terrors,  cannot  be  even  remotely 
Imagined  in  cur  own  age. 

However  dreadful  to  a  country  lad  of  10 
the  life  at  sea  might  be,  conditions  In  the 
land  of  his  birth  arising  out  of  misgovern- 
ment  and  social  callousness  were  more  dread- 


ful still.  Archbishop  King,  the  Protestant 
prelate  of  Dublin,  gives  us  the  following  pic- 
ture of  Ireland  about  the  time  Barry  was  a 
child:  "Want  and  misery  are  in  every  face 
*  *  *  the  roads  spread  with  dead  and 
dying  bodies  •  •  •  two  or  three  some- 
times on  a  car  going  to  the  grave  for  the  want 
c.  bearers  to  carry  them,  and  many  bulled 
only  In  the  fields  and  ditches  where  they 
perished."  The  Ireland  that  Barry  escaped 
was  a  ghastly  monument  to  tyranny  such  as 
has  not  been  equaled  perhaps  until  the  recent 
monfitrosities  of  cruelty  afflicted  continental 
Europe. 

Neither  the  background  of  misery  nor  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  however,  overwhelmed  the 
dauntless  Irish  spirit  Barry  carried  In  his 
little  heart.  He  rose  from  cabin  boy  to  able 
seama^.  and  from  that  to  mate.  He  learned 
navigation,  and  somehow  miraculously  edu- 
cated himEelf  to  a  degree  which  made  him 
the  equal,  the  confidant,  even  the  adviser,  of 
the  ablest  and  most  refined  personalities  of 
the  great  world  In  which  he  later  moved. 

Young  Barry  spent  some  hall-dozen  years 
on  merchant  ships,  sailing  the  seas  of  the 
world,  not  without  an  occasional  visit  home 
to  Wexford,  before  he  finally  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  seat  of  his  ultimate  greatness. 
"While  still  a  youth  In  his  teens.  Ms  ability 
was  recognized  by  a  merchant  whose  ances- 
tors, too.  had  hailed  from  Wexford,  and  be 
was  made  master  of  a  cargo  vessel  sailing  be- 
tween  the  city  of  Quakers  and  the  Barbadoe*. 
This  trust  in  his  oharactar  and  skill  was  never 
to  be  forfeited.  Barry  was  soon  a  member 
of  a  dlsUngulshed  sea  captain's  society.  Be 
had  made  his  way.  For  a  full  decade  before 
the  Revolution  be  sailed  many  ships  and  be- 
came known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  ship  masters  out  of  the  Delaware.  The 
sea  capialn's  Income  was  good.  We  find 
from  the  records  that  he  was  aiding  his 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  back 
In  Rosslare.  Finally  he  became  a  ship  owner, 
and  is  on  his  way  to  wealth  and  social 
position. 

In  September  1775.  then  30  years  of  age, 
mature,  experienced.  Capt.  John  Barry  was 
In  London.  He  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  In 
command  of  a  cargo  ship,  The  Black  Prince. 
Rumors  of  colonial  revolt  were  sweeping  the 
Capital.  Events  had  moved  rapidly  during 
the  summer  In  Boston,  New  York,  and  In 
Philadelphia.  Barry  realized  that  the  con- 
flict with  the  Colonies  was  now  In  serious 
crisis.  He  himself  had  been  in  the  thick  of 
the  conflict  against  unjust  Import  taxes  and 
the  slave  trade  as  far  back  as  1770  In  that  he 
had  been  a  signer  of  the  Non-Importation 
Resolves. 

Now,  with  the  rumblings  of  war  In  the  air. 
Captain  Barry  htirrled  back  to  bis  home  port, 
and  he  arrived  there  on  the  day  Congress 
resolved  to  fit  out  two  armed  cruisers.  He 
at  once  offered  his  ship  and  services  to  the 
infant  government,  sacrificing  his  business, 
then  at  the  height  of  Its  prosperity.  He 
became  at  once  part  and  parcel  of  the  Con- 
tinental Navy.  "Riat  was  the  tiny  but  brave 
navy  that  was  to  challenge  boldly  and  siic- 
cessfuUy  an  Imperial  fieet  of  a  thousand 
ships! 

Unawed  by  superior  force  or  by  superhu- 
man difficulties,  against  his  own  material 
Interests,  this  resolute  American  of  Irish 
birth  cast  his  lot  with  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Independence.  His  mighty  deeds  of  su- 
perb seamanship  and  daring  soon  made  his 
name  legendary.  We  have  his  words  as  he 
took  command,  "I  accepted  the  command 
with  a  determined  resolution  of  distressing 
the  enemy  as  much  as  in  my  power."  The 
promise  was  more  than  kept.  Eut  he  .was 
no  showman  and  his  reports  are  the  briefest 
possible,  and  never  personal.  After  a  most 
gallant  action  covering  many  hours,  he  would 
merely  state  that  his  personnel  behaved  with 
bravery,  and  leave  all  the  coloring  to  the 
historian. 
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As  commamler  of  the  Lexington,  as  aide  to 
Wasbmgton  at  Trenton,  as  victor  over  the 
enemy  ship  Alert,  as  commander  of  the 
Maleigh  in  the  gallant  action  otf  the  coast 
Of  Ifatne.  a;  commander  of  the  Delaware,  as 
m— twr  of  the  frigate  Alliance,  and  finally 
M  OOBunodore  of  the  noble  squadron  to  which 
the  beloved  ship  Co-Tistitution ,  Charlestown's 
honored  relic,  belong,  and  as  commander  of 
the  greatest  warship  of  Its  day,  the  frigate 
United  States,  Commodore  John  Barry  every 
hour  of  his  unmatched  service  advanced  the 
■plendor  and  renown  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 
"^  Xountless  incredible  feats  of  seamanship 
and  heroic  conflict  follow  his  name.  He  fre- 
quently turned  seeming  reverses  into  victory. 
He  was  slcillful.  courageous,  but  never  rash. 
Bis  dee<!s  on  the  sea  rivalled  those  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  land.  Indeed,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  this  a-hlellc.  6-foot-4.  ruddy 
son  of  the  Gael,  with  his  resolute  but  kindly 
features,  suggests  a  counterpart  of  the  great 
military  genius  who  guided  America  to  that 
victory  of  all  victories  which  has  brought 
such  opportunity  and  so  much  freedom  to 
the  peoples  of  all  the  world. 

I  am  sure  now  that  every  American,  espe- 
cially every  American  through  whose  veins 
courie  some  Irish  blood,  who  contemplates 
tho  career  of  the  ep;c  figure  of  Commander 
Barry  in  retrospect,  fully  realizes  that  this 
No.  i  man  of  our  American  Navy  did  not  svif- 
fer  grievous  battle  wounds,  did  not  risk  for- 
tune and  life  Just  to  see  reestablished  under 
American  auspices  the  poisonous  Imperial- 
isms and  the  hatreds  which  motivated  the 
Europe  that  he  knew. 

Commodore  Barry,  the  intimate  of  Adams, 
Franklin,  and  V/ashington.  conceived  as  they 
did  a  New  World  dedicated  to  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  all  men  regardless  of  wealth  or 
station,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  color. 
Does  anyone  propose  to  believe  that  this  man, 
born  to  oppression  and  poverty,  because  of 
his  racial  bac>:ground  and  his  Catholic  belief, 
cou'd  contemplate  giving  his  life  for  a  world 
In  which  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of 
action  cou'd  not  endure? 

Commodore  Barry,  Irlsh-bom  as  he  was,  in 
very  evil  days,  fought  for  the  same  concepts 
that  we  Americans  of  Irish  blood  have  always 
fought  for.  and  will  fl:^ht  for  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  primary  basis  for  those  concepts 
rests  on  the  dignity  of  the  individual  man, 
and  his  right  to  progress  and  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  no  matter  how  lowly  his  sta- 
tion, no  matter  what  his  beliefs,  no  matter 
what  his  origins.  The  Irish  race,  and  all 
Americans  springing  directly  or  Indirectly 
from  Irish  origin,  in  common  with  their  fel- 
low Americans  of  every  other  racial  source, 
have  always  held  uncompromisingly  to  these 
Ideals.  TTiose  who  challenge  this  fact  can 
only  do  so  under  the  blindness  of  malice  or 
Ignorance,  a  blindness  which  has  no  place 
beneath  the  bright  .5un  of  human  freedom 
and  universal  brotherhood. 

It  !s  for  us  who  are  living  to  see  that  Amer- 
ica shall  never  be  seduced  in  o\ir  day  from 
the  blessed  course  of  liberty  first  charted  in 
such  gallant  actions  as  those  of  Stillivan  at 
Laconla,  of  O'Brien  ar,  Machias,  and  of  Barry 
off  the  Capes  of  Virginia. 

But  when  have  we  ever  been  deal  to  Lib- 
erty's call?  Were  we  silent  yesterday  wben 
a  bestial  tyranny  swept  this  world?  Let  the 
names  of  recent  heroes  speak:  Colin  Kelly, 
Edward  0*Hare,  Comraander  John  J.  O'Shea, 
Admiral  Daniel  J.  O'Callaghan,  Commander 
Bartholomew  Hogan.  John  Cornelius  CuUen, 
Lt.  Patrick  J.  Walsh,  Chaplain  Commander 
Joseph  T.  O'Callaghan,  and  likewise  let  ua 
not  fail  to  call  a  name  or  two  from  the  vol- 
unteers of  Ireland  who  served  brilliantly  un- 
der other  flags  in  the  name  of  freedom,  such 
as  Capt.  Stephen  Pogarty  Fegan,  of  the  Jer- 
vis  Bay:  of  Ma  J.  Harold  Andrews,  of  Barry's 
own  county  of  Wexford,  first  to  win  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  in  this  past  war;  and  Brendan 
Pinucane.  and  a  thou^nd  like  him,  who  were 
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gress  is  not  worth  a  dime  to  every  voter.  My 
mail  shows  that  the  people  are  sore  and  are 
taking  It  out  on  Congress.  They  are  like  the 
man  who  got  mad  at  his  wife,  but  because 
the  rules  wouldn't  let  him  kick  her,  he  kicked 
the  cat  instead. 

People  write  that  most  Congressmen  don't 
earn  the  salaries  they  already  have;  that  they 
ought  never  to  have  voted  away  their  powers 
to  the  President,  etc.  If  the  people  sUy  mad, 
the  Congressman  who  votes  himself  a  raise 
may  find  the  going  tough  next  year. 

So  I  suggest  that  Congressmen  had  better 
first  run  a  trial  heat  and  show  what  they 
can  do. 

Here  is  a  place  for  them  to  start.  We  have 
around  400.000  folks  who  have  some  trace 
of  Indian  blood.  Their  care  has  become  big 
business  in  Washington.  It  pays  handsome 
dividends  to  the  professional  do-gooders  to 
keep  them  as  a  "guinea  pig  for  experimenta- 
tion," as  Senators  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
Wheeler,  Chavez,  and  Shipstead  have  put  it. 

So.  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  grown 
to  7,883  persons,  or  one  bureaucrat  to  every 
55  Indians.  The  office  is  asking  an  appro- 
priation of  $32,000,000  for  next  year  and  306 
new  Jobs. 

Now  do  a  little  figuring.  The  salaries  paid 
Congressmen  and  Senators  total  $5,310,000  a 
year.  The  Indian  Office  bureaucrats  alone 
want  six  times  that  sum,  yet  the  Indian  Of- 
fice looks  after  400,000  Indians,  and  Congress 
has  responsibility  for  140,000,000  people. 
And,  isn't  It  time  to  emancipate  the  Indians 
and  let  them  look  after  themselves? 

If  Congressmen  would  cut  out  these  mil- 
lions or  billions  of  waste,  they  would  be 
worth  a  lot.  If  Congress  cut  this  requested 
appropriation  for  this  one  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  half,  they  would  save  enough  to 
pay  their  own  salaries  for  3  years. 

And  that  is  only  one  of  scores  of  similar 
sewer-holes  through  which  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  being  poured.  Senator  Bran  rec- 
ommends that  Mr.  Truman's  oranch  of  Gov- 
ernment be  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent. 

Mr.  Truman  can't  pass  the  buck  to  Con- 
gress either.  He  could  help  the  taxpayers 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  with  a 
single  nod  to  his  staff.  No  Executive  is 
obliged  to  spend  all  that  Congress  appro- 
priates. 

Courageous  Comptroller  General  Lindsay 
Warren  has  Just  reported  that  the  executive 
branch  is  a  "hodgepodge  of  duplications, 
overlappings  and  inefficiencies."  Listen  to 
what  he  reports.  Public  housing  is  financed 
by  15  different  bureaus:  a  dozen  handle  Gov- 
ernment land;  8  handle  labor  relations,  and 
at  least  75  bureaus,  and  what  have  you,  han- 
dle transportation  matters. 

When  the  New  Dealers  say  private  enter- 
prise has  failed,  the  answer  Is  that  taxes,  red 
tape,  and  Government  flypaper  make  it  im- 
possible for  it  to  do  its  full  Job.  The  boys 
would  grow  beards  before  you  could  close  up 
a  Sunday  school  picnic  If  you  had  tp  get 
Washington  to  appropriate  and  audit  the 
expense. 

Listen.  A  billion  dollars  would  pay  the 
present  salaries  of  Congress  for  nearly  200 
years.  Six  billions  would  pay  them  for  1.100 
years,  or  until  3045  A.  D.  And  twenty-five 
billions  for  nearly  5,000  years.  Yet  we  pro- 
pose to  tax  and  spend  twenty-five  billions  a 
year  from  now  on,  and  you  can't  walk  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  without  being  button- 
holed by  impecunious  foreign  statesmen,  for 
anywhere  from  one  to  six  billions.  Not  a 
dime  of  these  vast  funds  could  be  pried  out 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  pocket  except  by 
the  vote  of  Congress. 

So.  I  repeat  that  congressional  salaries  are 
the  merest  bagatelle  If  Congress  looks  after 
the  real  Interests  of  those  who  pay  their  sal- 
aries and  rescues  them  from  the  "road  toward 
bankruptcy,"  to  quote  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
In  those  far-off  days  of  1933. 

Only  unbalanced  men  can  believe  in  un- 
balanced budgets. 

Samuel  B.  Pettenciu:.. 
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Earle  S.  Draper  Retires  as  IX^uty  Com- 
missioner of  FliA — Has  Mtide  Notable 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiiRKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Sp2£Jcer.  today 
Earle  S.  Draper,  Deputy  Coramissioner 
of  Federal  Housing  Administration,  has 
resigned  his  jjosition  to  reenter  private 
business.  The  Government  is  fortunate 
in  having  had  Mr.  Draper  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  FHA  during:  the  past 
5  years.  We.  on  "The  Hill,"  tnow  that 
he  has  kept  Congress  fully  informed  of 
the  activitie3  of  FHA,  and  an  excep- 
tionally good  spirit  of  coopej-ation  has 
existed  between  FHA  and  thj  congres- 
sional committees  handling  hdusing  leg- 
islation. Mr.  Draper  has  per.'ormed  an 
outstanding  service  and  I  knov  that  the 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  know 
him  and  have  had  dealings  with  him  as 
Deputy  Commissioner  are  sorry  to  see 
him  leave  Government  service  but  wish 
him  good  success  in  his  private  business 
as  a  consultant  in  land  planning  and 
housing  construction  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  war  housing  Insurance  program 
of  FHA,  according  to  a  release  in  July, 
has  aided  private  builders  in  producing 
more  than  400,000  dwelling  units  for  war 
workers.  The  insurance  authorization 
has  been  Increased  to  a  total  of  $1,800.- 
000.000  during  the  past  3  years.  It  Is 
estimated  that  these  loans  accounted  for 
construction  of  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  Nation's  privately  financed  war  hous- 
ing. I  think  we  all  agree  that  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  under  the  ac- 
tive supervision  of  Mr.  Draper,  has  done 
a  remarkably  good  job  and  W3  are  very 
grateful. 

Mr.  Draper  leaves  Federal  Housing 
with  the  best  wishes  of  Corimissioner 
Foley  and  in  a  private  caiiacity  un- 
doubtedly his  advice  and  counsel  will  be 
of  much  benefit  in  helping  FHA  carry  on 
efficiently. 


The  Unemployment  Bill,  October  1,  1945 

EXTENSION  OF  REM/^RKS 
or 

HON.  aiARLES  A.  PLIJMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  i:?<5 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  so 
often  think  of  things  we  would  like  to 
say,  only  to  find  that  somelxxly  else  has 
said  it,  is  the  experience  of  all  of  us. 
With  respect  to  the  full  employment  bill. 
I  have  wondered  why  Its  provisions  were 
not  made  so  extensive  as  to  cover  all 
these  available  for  employment,  or  who 
should  be  insured  of  an  opportunity  to 
be  employed. 

Recently  the  editor  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  Caledonian,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.. 


wrote  an  editorial  which  parallels  my 
thinking  so  generally  that  I  am,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted,  inserting 
It  in  the  Record.  It  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  100-percent 
American.    Here  it  Is: 

THE  rXJLL  EMPLOTMENT  BILL 

There  is  an  angle  to  the  so-called  full  em- 
ployment bill  that  we  have  not  previously 
discussed,  a  viewpoint  considered  by  the  col- 
umnist William  S.  Howe  in  the  Concord 
(Mass.)  Journal,  who  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  duty  of  ttie  Government  Is  to  all  groups. 

If  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  Government 
to  assure  Jobs  at  a  living  wage,  argues  the 
Concord  colum^iist,  it  is  equally  its  duty  "to 
guarantee  the  employer  a  sufficient  profit  on 
which  to  live;  the  farmer  a  regular  and  lib- 
eral Income:  the  investor  who  depends  upon 
Interest  and  dividends  a  regular  and  satis- 
factory return:  the  lawyer  and  doctor  regular 
professional  fees;  and  the  landlord  a  regular 
rent  sufficient  to  maintain  his  property  and 
give  him  a  fair  return.  We  are  all  members 
of  the  country  doing  our  best  in  our  several 
ways  to  earn  a  living,  and  we  should  all  have 
equal  treatment." 

This  argument  Is  unanswerable.  The  so- 
called  full  employment  bill  is  class  legislation 
at  a  time  when  there  should  be  public  re- 
sistance to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  demagog. 
The  bill  Is  a  political  play  for  mass  votes — a 
strategem  to  stUl  further  entrench  the  party 
In  power. 

Once  the  time  comes  when  a  young  man 
In  the  professions  or  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  business  becomes  discouraged  at  the 
hazards  of  private  enterprise  and  finds  it 
easier  and  more  profitable  to  throw  in  the 
sponge  and  accept  a  Government  Job  guar- 
anty, then  the  day  of  state  socialism  and 
collectivism   has   arrived. 

A  guaranty  of  a  Job  cannot  be  made  in 
the  unregimented  society  of  a  democracy. 
Such  a  guaranty  could  only  be  made  possible 
by  a  vast  spending  program  of  Government 
funds,  a  program  which  would  reach  far  Into 
the  pocketboolts  of  all  taxpayers  and  threaten 
the  goal  of  economic  security  sought  to  be 
attained. 

The  so-caUed  full  employment  bill,  if 
passed  in  its  present  form,  will  but  strengthen 
class  lines  already  drawn  too  taut  in  the 
pump-prlmlng  days  of  the  New  Dealers. 


Does  England  Want  To  Be  Kept? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

Does  England  Want  To  Be  Kept? 

As  soon  as  our  Government  discontinued 
lend-lease  after  VJ-day — which  the  law  re- 
quired It  to  do — Great  Britain's  Attlee  gov- 
erning group  fired  a  few  curses  across  the 
Atlantic  at  President  Truman,  and  followed 
these  curses  up  with  Lords  Halifax  and 
Keynes. 

Their  lordships  came  over  to  persuade  this 
Government  to  resume  lend-lease,  in  effect, 
but  to  do  it  In  the  guise  of  a  loan. 

This  loan  would  come  to  an3rwhere  from 
three  billion  to  six  billion  dollars,  and  it 
would  be  a  highly  special  kind  of  loan.    It 


would  bear  no  Interest,  as  the  British  en- 
voys see  It,  and  it  would  extend  over  a  lorg 
period  of  time.  In  view  of  the  World  War  I 
debts'  record  of  small  payment  and  no  pay- 
ment, it  is  hard  to  distinguish  this  proposed 
loan  from  a  gift. 

The  British  argument  Is  that  Britain  pro- 
portionately suffered  more  than  we  did  In  the 
war.  ph3rsically  and  financially,  and  It  Is  now 
our  duty  to  ball  Great  Britain  out.  If  we 
refuse  to  p>erfoim  that  duty,  there  is  a  veiled 
British  threat  to  return  to  Empire  trade 
preferences  and  thereby  freeze  American 
goods  out  of  the  British  Empire. 

What  do  they  mean  return?  The  Ottawa 
Conference  of  1932  set  up  an  Empire  prefer- 
ence system,  which  is  still  in  existence. 

During  the  war  we  gave  the  British  Em- 
pire about  $29,000,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease 
goods  of  virtually  all  descriptions.  That 
sum  is  1.000  times  $29,000,000.  We  also  sent 
some  3,503,000  men  to  the  Europ:an  war 
theater  alone,  thereby  fiimishing  about  75 
percent  of  the  Allied  fighting  strength  on  the 
western  fronts. 

We  didn't  start  that  war.  The  war  started 
becau-e  England  and  France  told  Kitler  not 
to  attack  Poland  or  the  Danzig  Corridor,  and 
because  Hitler  attacked.  With  our  help,  the 
Danzig  Corridor  was  recovered  but  not  for 
Poland.  Russia  got  it  as  part  of  its  reward 
for  having  been  a  semially  of  Hitler's  for 
almost  2  years  of  World  War  n  and  getting 
Into  the  war  on  the  Allied  side  only  when 
Hitler  booted  it  In. 

THE  PARADE  OF  THE  "GIMJfE  CtTTS" 

In  World  War  I,  which  likewise  we  did  not 
start,  we  sent  about  2,000,000  men  to  the 
western  front,  and  those  2,000,000  men  fur- 
nished the  necessary  extra  weight  to  win  that 
war  for  the  Allies.  We  also  put  out  about 
$14,000,000,000  In  loans,  which  are  still  owed 
us,  Britain's  share  being  about  six  and  one- 
quarter  billions  and  France's  about  four  and 
one-half. 

World  War  n  has  ended  with  Britain's  old 
Par  East  Empire  restored  to  It,  or  in  process 
of  being  restored.  We  did  that  part  of  the 
Job  virtually  alone. 

We  are  now  asked  to  forget  the  twenty- 
nine  billions  In  lend-lease — Just  wipe  it  off 
the  books — and  put  up  another  three  to  six 
billions  in  cash  for  Britain  to  spend  as  it 
sees  fit. 

Russia,  not  to  be  outdone,  also  talks  of  a 
$6,000,000,000  loan  from  us.  This  Is  the  same 
Russia  which,  because  we  want  to  keep  the 
Pacific  islands  our  men  won  at  such  cost  in 
blood,  says  it  has  to  become  trustee  of  Trlpo- 
lltanla  and  Eritrea  In  Africa. 

If  we  fall  for  these  propositions,  we  shall 
start  a  parade  of  most  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  past  our  paymaster's  window. 
France  and  China  will  naturally  want  their 
cuts  in  our  wealth.  Before  we  know  It.  we 
can  expect  Germany  and  Japan,  our  late 
enemies,  to  be  presenting  arguments  to  show 
why  we  should  give  them  money.  Italy,  an- 
other of  our  late  enemies,  is  already  tenta- 
tively on  the  list  for  $450,000,000  in  relief 
funds. 

All  this  win  Just  mean  that  every  American 
will  take  a  certain  fraction  out  of  his  or  her 
every  dollar  from  now  on — maybe  5  cents, 
maybe  10  cents,  maybe  a  quarter —  and  blow 
It  away  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.  Instead  of  work- 
ing for  ourselves,  as  the  British.  Chinese, 
French,  Russians,  etc.,  work  for  themselves, 
well  be  working  for  the  wide,  wide  world. 

We  caniiot  go  on  forever  winning  wars 
which  the  British  are  brave  enough  and 
noble  enough  (and  we  aren't  being  sarcastic 
here)  to  start,  but  which  with  the  best  will 
In  the  world  they  are  no  longer  strong  enougu 
or  wealthy  enough  to  finish. 

It  may  be  Britannia's  ambition  to  be  per- 
manently kept  by  Uncle  Sam;  we  don't 
know.  But  certainly  our  Congress  ought  to 
scrutinize  this  British  loan  request,  and  the 
Russian  loan  request,  with  extreme  care. 
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Soiplas  Potatoes  for  Starving  Naiiocs 

REMAP.KS 

or 

KCN.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

or    INOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondiy.  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
world  i.s  facing  a  food  shortage  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  take  im- 
•Httite  steps  to  prevent  wasting  this 
year's  hu?e  potato  crop  such  as  oc- 
curred in  1343  when  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  Government -ouned  potatoes  were 
allowed  to  spoil.  Early  plans  should  be 
made  to  ship  these  potatoes  to  the  starv- 
Aif  nations  at>road.  Many  potatoes 
•hould  be  shipped  in  the  raw  stage,  be- 
cause it  will  be  cheaper  on  the  American 
taxpayers.  Others  can  be  dehydrated 
and  shipped  at  a  later  date.  The  Red 
Cro>i  should  replace  UNRRA  in  handling 
these  siirplus  potatoes. 

While  potatoes  were  selling  at  75  cents 
per  peck  in  the  stores.  Federal  oflBcials 
permitted  Government -owned  potatoes 
to  spoil.  Thousands  of  carloads  of  p>o- 
tatoes  were  dumped  in  the  United  States 
in  1943. 

This  5'ear's  crop  of  potatoes  will  be 
the  second  largest  in  our  history,  accord- 
ing to  reports  now  coming  in  from 
potato-growing  sections.  The  Govern- 
ment has  committed  itself  to  a  loan 
policy  on  all  potatoes  grown  this  year, 
which  will  guarantee  the  producers 
against  seridus  loss,  but  will  probably 
mean  that  the  Government  will  be  forced 
to  purchase  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
this  year's  crop  of  potatoes. 

Federal  oflucials  responsible  for  the 
handling  of  food  should  follow  recom- 
mendations by  members  of  the  potato 
Industry  and  Members  of  Congress  by 
making  plans  to  take  care  of  the  huge 
potato  crop  now  coming  to  harvest. 
Unless  such  plans  are  made  immediately 
and  steps  taken  at  once  to  carry  them 
out.  thsre  is  certain  to  be  a  terrific  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  and  spoilage  of 
potatoes  at  a  time  when  many  people  in 
other  nations  are  going  hungry. 

If  our  pre.^^ent  tran.sportation  system  is 
not  adeiiuate  to  distribute  these  pota- 
toes, then  it  Is  high  time  that  we  take 
over  thousands  of  Federal -owned  trucks 
to  do  the  Job.  Last  year  Federal  oCQcials 
allowed  Federal  trucks  to  stand  in  open 
fields  and  rust  when  they  were  needed 
to  haul  food  and  coal. 

The  starving  people  abroad  will  need 
our  entire  surplus  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
corn  because  of  the  crop  failure  in 
Europe. 


DitDbled  Veterans 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THl  HOL'SE  or  RZPRKSK>rrATIVB3 

Mondav.  October  i.  i94S 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana,     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


oir 


thf  se 


address  the  House  for 
revise  and  extend  my 

The  SPEAKER.    Is 
the  request  of  the 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  of 
Speaker,  I  have  today 
4218.  a  bill  to  give  financi4l 
those  men  and  women  in 
Ices  who  lost  the  use  of 
were  blinded  in  the  line  o 

I  realize  that  these  indi 
their  disabilities,  will  be 
of  pensions  but  I  feel  that 
cases,  the  amount  of  the 
just  about  enough  to 
on  a  bare  subsistence  and 
is  my  conviction  that 
who    constitute    a    needj 
group,  should  be  given  an 
of  funds  based  on  the 
ability  so  that  they  may 
themselves  up  in  business 
their  own  security.    These 
titled  to  the  utmost  cons 
the  Congress  and  the 
while  they  are  looked 
today  we  want  to  make  s 
row   their   heroic   deeds 
will  still  be  remembered. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  have 
which  I  have  rea.son  to 
accurate  as  to  the  extent 
of  people  who  would 
tion  of  this  kind.     Out  o 
Army  has  had  1,200  totall 
and  14,500  amputations, 
purees.  2  have  lost  4  limb^ 
ket  cases:  9  have  lost  3  li 
lest  2  hmbs;  and  13.489 
On  a  percentage  basis  1 
had  amputations  below 
11  percent  have  had 
the  elbow;  48  percent 
tations  below  the  knee; 
had  amputations  above 

The  purpose  of  this  bi 
these  people  a  sum  of 
the   extent    of    thsir 
amount  would  be  based 
payments  made  for  sim 
by  our  major  insurance 
would  be  as  follows: 
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1.200 
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The  cost,  as  can  be  seen  rom  the  above 
fl'jures  would  be  only  nom  nal.  The  15.- 
•JOO  service  men  and  women  so  afflicted 
would  be  given  this  corppensation 
the  Government  over  and 
benefits  so  as  to  give  to  tiiem  some  de- 
gree of  security  in  the  plonning  of  their 
future.  I  do  not  think  money,  as  such, 
can  convey  our  gratitude 
have  contributed  so  much  \ 
It  is  one  way  by  means  ol  ' 


to  those  who 
to  victory  but 
which  we  can 


convey  to  these  heroic  teople  our  ac 


kiMwMgnient  of  the  rea 
them   and  which  we  cap 
rcpar 


debt  we  owe 
never  fully 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  V/OODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  article,  by  Edward  T.  Austin, 
from  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union: 

CASH  IN  BHrTAIN,  DETICn  FOB  US 

(By  Edward  T.  Austin) 

Great  Britain  is  by  no  means  the  only 
European  country  which  has  representatives 
in  the  United  States  seeking  vast  postwar 
loans.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  delegations 
here  for  the  same  purpose,  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  that  Britain  was  our  chief  ally 
and  got  here  first. 

Another  difference  Is  that  Lord  Keynes, 
who  appears  to  be  spearheading  the  drive 
upon  our  Treasury,  is  widely  knov/n  here- 
abouts. He,  It  will  be  remembered.  Is  the 
so-called  fiscal  expert  who  sold  the  former 
President  Roosevelt  and  his  New  Deal  en- 
tourage on  the  fanciful  theory  that  the  way 
to  prosperity  lay  along  the  way  to  bigger  and 
bigger  deficits;  that  our  debt  amounted  to 
nothing  because  "we  owed  It  to  ourselves." 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  significant  In 
the  minds  of  the  New  Dealers  In  the  fact  that 
Britain  never  had  paid  much  attention  to 
Lord  Keynes*  theories  and  had,  in  fact, 
shunned  them  with  enthusiasm. 

Now.  howe^-er,  Lord  Keynes  Is  pursuing  a 
different  course  for  Britain  but  Is  using  the 
same  argument  to  us,  and  that.  In  Itself, 
should  serve  as  a  warning.  The  British 
desire  for  a  $6,000,000,000  loan  is  that 
It  Is  needed  to  stabilize  British  currency. 
All  of  the  arguments  about  Britain  being 
a  first  line  of  economic  defense  for  this 
country  are  being  delicately  polished,  al- 
though this  requires  considerable  finesse 
In  view  of  England's  recent  sharp  swerve  to 
the  left  and  the  installation  of  a  Scciallst 
government. 

If  ever  our  experts  get  around  to  asking  a 
few  questions,  they  might  Inquire  as  to  why 
deficit  spending  Is  so  important  as  a  means 
of  bolstering  prosperity  In  the  United  States, 
while  precisely  the  opposite  course  must  be 
taken  to  achieve  the  same  objective  In  Eng- 
lend.  If  deficit  spending  and  "owing  It  to 
ourselves"  Is  the  way  to  American  prosperity, 
why  not  let  the  British  public  in  on  this  be- 
neficent course  through  the  Issuance  of  Brit- 
ish bonds  to  the  British  people?  If  such  a 
means  of  salvation  is  so  effective  and  really 
was  a  British  idea  In  the  first  place,  why 
overwhelm  us  with  another  $6,000000  of  It 
at  a  time  when  the  British  apparently  need 
it  more  than  we  do?  We  have  had  about  all 
of  this  sort  of  prosperity  we  can  stand. 

Much  stress  was  laid  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  on  the  Imoortance 
of  allowing  other  nations,  both  Allied  and 
enemy,  to  select  their  own  forms  of  govern- 
ment In  free  elections.  Presumably  that 
principle  stlU  goes.  But  nothing  ever  has 
been  said  to  indicate  that  either  we  or  the 
British  feel  the  slightest  obligation  toward 
financing  these  experiments  In  postwar  so- 
cial, economic,  or  political  theorlee.  Cer- 
tainly Britain  hasn't  dsplayed  any  enthusi- 
asm In  the  financing  of  Greece's  postwar  gov- 
finment, 

Britain  doubtless  requires  help,  ard  we.  of 
eourae,  are  expected  to  extend  It.  But  let  It 
be  hoped  that  a  more  reasonable  and  realU* 
tic  course  ntoUvatct  whatever  action  w«  may 
take.  Lord  Keynea'  theorleit,  by  hta  own 
actions,  have  bren  proved  faUaclcus.  Tuey 
won't  «ork  lu  his  home  country.    83,  a*  the 
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loan  discussions  continue,  there  should  be  a 
more  realistic  approach,  one  based  upon  as- 
sets and  the  abUity  and  inclination  to  repay, 
rather  than  a  head-ln-the-clouds  attitude 
that  our  prosperity  demands  deficits  while 
Great  Britain's  depends  upon  colci  cash  which 
we  are  expected  to  contribute. 


Sapport  H.  R.  3939  to  EradkAte  CaDcer 
and  Infantile  Paraljiis 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or   WISCOKSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIITATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
cost  of  only  $2,000,000,000  the  atomic 
bomb  saved  the  lives  of  cotintless  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  as  well  as  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  alUes.  The  cost 
of  the  atomic  bomb  Is  inflrJtesimaJ  in 
comparison  with  the  lives  saved  and  the 
earb'  ending  of  the  war. 

Likewise  the  eight  hundred  millions 
spent  in  perfecting  the  radic  fuse  fash- 
ioned by  the  mind  of  man  to  put  a  brain 
in  antiaircraft  and  artillery  shells  which 
licked  the  Nazi  robot  bomb  and  the  Jap 
suicide  plane  was  money  wdl  spent  in 
comparison  to  the  lives  of  civilians  and 
fighters  saved  for  us  and  our  alhes. 

Commenting  on  these  things  in  an 
article  appearing  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  Marquis  Childs  said: 

Into  the  discovery  of  the  pnixlmlty  fuse 
and  Its  fashioning  went  the  work  of  from 
600  to  800  scientists.  Different  groups  were 
assigned  different  problems.  Sometimes  2  or 
3  groups  were  working  toward  tJie  same  goal 
so  that  if  2  faUed,  1  might  succeed.  The 
tie-up  with  Industry  was  very  close.  Indus- 
trial technicians  and  researcherj  were  in  on 
the  v/hole  project.  Nothing  like  this  has 
ever  happened  before.  Here  Is  the  pattern 
for  the  solution  of  all  man's  Uls.  if  only  ve 
had  the  courage  to  use  It  in  peace  as  In  war. 
Who  can  say  how  long  It  would  take  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  and  the  cure  of  cancer  or 
infantile  paralysis  with  600  or  330  men  and 
women  working  together  toward  a  common 
goal? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  bill  1  introduced 
In  this  body  on  September  5   1945.  H.  R. 
3939.   authorizing   the   appropriation   of 
$500,000,000  to  be  immediately  available 
and  to  remain  available  for  expenditure 
under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice,  for   research    with   respect   to    the 
causes  and  cure  of  cancer  and  polio- 
myelitis.   This  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce,  where  I  trust  It  will  receive 
early    and    favorable    consideration.    I 
have  received  letters  from  mi^n  and  wom- 
en from  practically  every  SUte  of  the 
Union  expressing  their  hope  that  this 
bill  receive  favorable  consideration  by 
the  House  and  Senate  of  the  United 
Statfs.    Statistics  show  thst  more  than 
160.000  die  every  year  In  the  United 
8UtM  from  the  scourge  of  cancsr.    To 
wipe  out  the  scour«e  of  cancer  and  In- 
fanlile  paralysis  will  save  unlold  suffering 
and  anguish  to  the  human  race  and  the 


lives  of  countless  thousands  throughout 
the  world.  Human  suffering  and  the  ter- 
rors of  these  dread  diseases  cannot  be 
measvu-ed  by  the  yardstick  of  money. 
But  in  comparison  to  the  saving  of  hu- 
man life  and  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering and  fear,  half  a  billion  spent  for 
the  eradication  of  these  scourges  is  in- 
finitesimal. I  ask  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  support  my  bill  and  to  join  me 
in  helping  to  wipe  out  disease — the  mas- 
ter killer  of  all  mankind. 


Claims  ef  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLBSES 

or  MASSACHtlSmB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolution: 

OaoES  or  Ahepa, 
George  Jasvis  CHiUTEX,  No.  80, 
Worce-ffer.  Mass..  September  25,  1945. 
Hon.  Pehb  O.  Holmes, 

House  of  Representatfvet, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dasa  Sia:  We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
resoluton  sent  by  the  supreme  lodge  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  to  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  Big  Five  assembled  in  London  to  adjtist 
the  affairs  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Big  Five 
was  to  exclude  Greece  from  the  deliberations 
on  the  Italian  and  Bulgarian  treaties.  This 
unheard  of  strangulaton  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  was  committed  at  the  expense  of 
Greece,  the  country  that  has  contributed 
more  to  the  common  victory  and  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  nation. 

Furthermore.  It  is  rumored  that  in  ^ite 
of  the  complete  destruction  and  utter  an- 
nihilation of  Greece  by  the  Italian  and  Bul- 
garian Armies  the  Big  Five  will  not  award 
Greece  any  reparations  on  the  ground  that 
Italy  can  not  afford  to  pay  and  that  Bulgaria 
is  protected  by  Russia. 

Has  anybody  ever  heard  of  anjrthing  like 
this  before?  But  who  in  the  name  of  God  is 
going  to  pay  for  the  stupendous  damage  will- 
fully and  maliciously  done  to  Greece  by  the 
Infamous  invaders?  What  has  become  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  anyway?  Why  was  Greece 
lured  into  the  fight? 

We  will  appreciate  It  If  you  would  take  this 
up  with  our  State  Department,  and  /or.  If  you 
would  take  any  action  that  wotild  forestall 
this  great  international  crime.  A  speech  lu 
Congress  would  be  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours, 

James  Andehson. 

President. 


Woacssm.  Mass.,  September  15.  1945. 
Mr.  Jamxs  F.  BraNca, 

Seeretarif  of  State. 

United  Stmtes  of  America. 
Yotra  KxcvuJUfcr :  Whereas  the  heroic  peo- 
ple of  Greece  held  the  Nasi  and  Fascist 
bordw  at  bay  for  many  months  in  ld40  and 
IMl.  and.  by  their  brUllant  resistance,  ex- 
ploded the  myth  of  Axia  invincibility  and 
turned  the  tide  ot  taatUe,  defeaUng  Italy, 
and  ftghtlag  resolutely  the  delaying  action 
against  the  Qermans  which  aided  Russia  to 
■top  the  NasU  at  the  vtry  gatea  of  Moecow, 


gave  Britain  much-needed  time  and  moral 
aid  and  America  the  opportunity  to  organlM 
her  Industrial  might  and  military  power; 
and 

Whereas  Gr*«ce  Is  traditionally  loyal  to  the 
western  allies  and  a.'so  is  associated  by  warm, 
time-honored,  and  unbreakable  ties  of 
friendslilp  and  religion  with  Russia  and  is 
a  coastal  fortress  of  strategic  significance  and 
a  dependable  ally  whose  position  should  be 
strengthened;  and 

Whereas  ethnically,  ethically,  and  histori- 
cally eastern  Thrace.  Eplrus,  the  Dodecanese, 
and  Cyprus  inarguably  are  and  have  been 
Greek  territory  since  the  dawn  of  history 
and  the  Greeks  have  been  the  bulwark  <rf 
democracy  and  western  civUiaatlon  fighting 
the  battles  against  barbarian  invaders  which 
made  eventually  Eiuope  and  America  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  the  victories  Allies,  under  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  are  committed  to  the  poli- 
cies of  self-determination  of  peoples  and 
s:?curlty  of  nations  from  ageression.  and,  in 
oonformity  with  these  policies.  Greece  is 
legitimately  mUtled  to  a  favorable  rectifi- 
cation of  her  frontiers,  and  particularly  to 
the  territory  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and. 
Incidentally,  the  Allies  are  morally  t>cund  to 
recognize  her  unfailing  loyalty  and.  as  well. 
her  timely  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
United  Natlorjs"  cause  and  to  reward  her  for 
her  sacrifices  in  blood  and  material  by  sup- 
porting her  claims  to  Just  reparations  from 
the  Axis  aggressors  who  plvxndered  her  coun- 
try and  destroyed  Its  resources;    and 

Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Ahepa.  an 
American  organization,  having  more  than 
400  chapters  in  the  United  States,  assembled 
In  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  voicing  the  sentiments  and 
hopes  of  about  a  million  Americans  of  Greek 
descent,  all  of  whom  have  abiding  faith  in 
the  sense  of  Justice  of  each  minister  In  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  gave  careful 
consideration  to  the  foregoing  matters;  and 
thereupon  it  was  unanimovisly 

Resolved,  That  the  supreme  lodge  of  the 
Order  of  Ahepa  respectfully  petition  and 
hereby  petitions  Tour  Excellenc>'  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  CouncU  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
consider  fully,  in  the  light  of  the  Atlantic 
Chartw.  and  determine  favorably  the  Just 
claims  of  Greece — firstly,  for  the  awarding 
of  due  reparations;  secondly,  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Eplrus.  the  Dodecanese,  and  Cyprus; 
and.  thirdly,  the  rectification  of  the  Bul- 
garian boundary  to  a  line  which  will  provide 
the  maximum  natural  defense  from  this 
predatory  aggre5Sor  who  attacked  her  neigh- 
bors thrice  In  three  decades. 

In  that  connection  Your  Excellency  may 
bear  In  mind  that  these  awards  are  vital 
to  afford — 

(a)  security  from  recurring  aggressions; 

(b)  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Bal- 
kans; 

(c)  living  space  and  the  chance  for  sur- 
vival for  the  heroic  people  of  Greece; 

(d)  the  opportunity  to  reahjse  their  ideals 
and  develop  their  economic  life  free  from 
fears;  and 

(e)  to  enable  them  to  make  their  pacific 
and  democratic  Influence  strongly  felt  In  the 
United  Nations'  policy  of  Insuring  durable 
p?ace  and  continued  progress  in  a  better 
world. 

Tour  Excellency,  to  give  Greece  less  and 
the  two  Axis  satellites,  calculating  Bulgaria 
and  cunning  Albania,  more,  and  thus  to  keep 
Greece  weak  and  make  them  strong,  Inevita- 
bly will  bring  about  her  economic  strangula- 
tion and  mUltary  subjugation— a  glaring  In- 
justice to  a  faithful  and  honorable  ally  and 
a  ghirtng  hlstorlc-U  inequity  that  wculd  re- 
niain  indeUbit  In  the  memory  of  rrttndty 
•mall  nattoii). 

Bulgaria  in  the  past  had.  and  Ttto'a  Tugo- 
alavia  now  hat.  lunbttlout  to  wp»nd  and 
dominate  the  BalksDs.  A  iwufunt  Bulcnna 
Will  r«Ttv%  old  plant.    Therefwe.  a  oommoa 
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frontier  between  Greece  and  Turkey  Is  Im- 
perative. It  will  remove  the  eruptive  poten- 
tial of  aggression.  In  the  event  that  mili- 
tary or  poiitic'il  neutralization  of  the  E>arda- 
nelles  and  Incidental  modifications  of  status 
quo  take  place,  the  historically  Greek  Gal- 
llpolt  Peninsula  should  be  allocated  to 
Greece  for  the  foregoing,  obvious,  weighty, 
and  Just  reasons. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Order  of  Ahepa, 

HaEBIS   J.  EOORAS. 

Supreme  President. 


Ample  Food  To  Share 


« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1945 

.Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Monday. 
October  1, 1945,  entitled  "Ample  Food  To 
Share": 

AMPLX  rOCO  TO  SHARS 

Most  Americans  have  assumed  that  we  can 
prevent  wholesale  starvation  in  Europe  this 
winter  only  by  a  go9d  deal  of  belt  tightening 
at  home.  No  doubt  that  is  the  foremost  rea- 
son why  Congress  has  not  yet  approved  the 
giving  of  additional  aid  through  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. Men  whose  political  future  is  deter- 
mined by  votes  are  always  hesitant  about 
asking  ths  public  to  cut  down  its  food  con- 
sumption. It  is  now  becoming  apparent, 
however,  that  substantial  relief  can  be  given 
to  Europe's  hungry  millions  with  little  sac- 
rifice on  the  part  of  consiuners  in  this 
country. 

A  current  report  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  civilian  supplies  of 
meats,  canned  flsh.  canned  fruits.  Juices, 
and  vegetables,  turkey,  chicken,  dried  and 
canned  milk,  and  potatoes  will  be  much 
larger  this  fall  and  winter  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year  We  can  easily  spare,  the 
experts  eay,  substantial  quantities  of  these 
--.%nd  various  other  commodities,  including 
some  corn  and  wheat.  Iner**  seems  to  be 
even  a  hint  that  the  Department  would  like 
to  see  large  shipments  of  foodstuffs  go  to 
Eurcpe  to  avoid  a  depression  of  farm  prices 
In  this  country.  The  experts  know  that  In- 
comes are  shrinking  and  that  military  de- 
mands are  greatly  reduced.  They  do  not  want 
to  see  tlie  United  States  emerge  from  the 
war  period  with  excess  food  that  might  read- 
ily become  a  burdensome  surplus. 

The  Post  has  repeatedly  advocated  that  we 
■hare  cur  food  with  the  starving  peoples  of 
'War- torn  Europe  as  a  matter  of  high  policy. 
'For  that  is  a  first  essential  to  demonstrate 
our  adherence  to  the  one-world  Idea.  It  is 
also  tb?  best  means  of  nourishing  the  seeds 
of  democrr.cy  that  are  now  beginning  to 
sprout  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  We  have 
consistently  as-serted  that  these  objectives 
are  wcrth  a  good  deal  of  belt-tightening  even 
If  immediate  humanitarian  considerations 
could  be  overlooked.  Now  It  appears  that 
the  price  of  carrying  out  these  aims  will  b« 
a  good  deal  lower  than  we,  and  many  others, 
had  supposed.  In  these  circumsti? nces  it 
would  be  utterly  Inexcusable  to  deny  ta 
•trickcn  peoples  in  the  dark  winter  ahead 
means  of  sustenance  that  \pe  can  easily 
ap.ire. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  some  of  this  aid 
may  have  to  go  to  Germany  change  the  situa- 
tion. General  Elsenhower  reports  that  food 
raUons  in  Germany  are  dangerously  low.    IX 


Germans  8u2er  from  8tarv4tlon 
unable  to  mine  the  ccal 
pean  countries  desperately 
Industries  and  transportaton 
operation  once  more.     Wh  it 
necessity  of  helping  Euro  ) 
her  feet  economically.    We 
responsibility  without  grafe 
derminlng  the  peace  that 
such  great  cost  to  ourselves 
rest  of  the  world. 


they  will  be 
that  other  Euro- 
need  to  get  their 
systems  into 

we  face  Is  the 
3  get  back  onto 
cannot  shirk  this 

danger  of  un- 
has  been  won  at 

as  well  as  the 


OPA  BiocKs  Rec(  nversion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  IIOFFRUN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  lESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Se-ptemhvT  25,  1945 


Mr.     HOFFMAN.     Mi 
regulations  which  deny 


Speaker,    by 
Ai  either  manu- 


facturers, wholesalers  or  retailers,  and 
sometimes  to  all  of  them,  a  price  suflBcient 
to  enable  them  to  continue  in  business, 
the  OPA  has  driven  much  low-priced 
merchandise  off  the  market;  forced  the 
purchase  of  higher-pricep  goods;  favored 
the  well-to-do  and  wea 
at  the  expense  of  the  low 


thier  purchaser 
-income  worker. 


selling  price  of 
distinguished 


OPA  has  adopted  a  fo  mula  for  fixing 
prices  which,  while  it  takes  into  con- 
sideration some  lncreas<s  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  materials,  dous  not  cover  the 
over-all  cost  of  the  manufacturer  or  the 
retailer. 

Because  there  was  a  viider  margin  be- 
tween the  cost  and  the 
higher-priced  items,  as 
from  the  low-priced  ones,  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  retailers  i  i  some  instances 
were  able  to  absorb  the  i  Qcrease  and  still 
do  business,  but  many  times  that  just 
could  not  be  done. 

The  five-and-tens  and  variety  stores 
have  been  unable  to  pui  chase  merchan- 
dise in  sufBcient  quantiti  ;s  to  supply  their 
trade,  and  the  average  \rorker,  the  indi- 
vidual who  wanted  low-priced  goods  and 
for  whose  welfare  price  control  was  sup- 
posed to  operate,  has  teen  deprived  of 
his  opportunity  to  purchase  goods  he 
could  afford  to  buy,  been  forced  into  the 
high-priced  field. 

For  example :  One  rets  il  merchant  who 
needed  1,700,000  pairs  o  children's  ank- 
lets to  sell  at  10  cents,  12  V2  cents,  and 
15  cents,  could  g>t  but  one-quarter  of 
what  he  needed.  He  vas  forced  into 
bujang  and  selling  hig  ler-priced  ones. 
He  needed  660,000  pairs  Df  work  socks  to 
sell  at  10,  12 'b.  and  11 1  cents.  All  he 
could  get  was  150  000.  \M  orkers  and  their 
wives  were  forced  to  poy  50  cents,  75 
cents,  and  a  dollar. 

He  ordered  1,100.000  n  en's  work  shirts 
to  sell  at  50  cents.  H«  got  none.  He 
could  get  shirts  to  sell  it  $2.50  and  $3. 
He  wanted  360,000  childi  en's  union  suits. 
He  got  36,000.  He  want  ed  thousands  of 
pairs  of  shorts  to  sell  at  50  cents.  He 
bought  some  at  $2.95  and  $3.95  a  pair. 
He  wanted  16,000  v.omer  's  hats  to  sell  at 
$1  69:  6.000  to  sell  at  $10  ).  He  got  none. 
The  $10,  $20.  and  $25  hats  were  for  sale. 

Let  us  get  into  fiatiror  s.  Prior  to  the 
war  about  half  of  the  fla  irons  manufac- 
turet  in  this  country  rec;  iled  at  less  than 
$3;  the  balance  at  a  hig  ler  price.    This 


particular  concern  sold  flatirons  as  low 
as  $1.29  and  as  high  as  $3.95,  and  the 
fastest-selling  electric  iron  was  priced 
at  $2.29,  which  the  retailers  purchased 
at  $1.72 '/2.  Now,  under  OPA,  the  low- 
est-priced iron  they  can  buy  is  a  $6.50 
one,  which  the  woman  with  little  money 
to  spend  is  now  forced  to  pay,  while,  be- 
fore OPA  went  into  action,  she  could  buy 
at  $2.29 — all  because  OPA  will  not  give 
the  manufacturer  a  fair  small  increase 
to  cover  increased  wages  and  cost  of 
material. 

Doyon  want  alow-priced  sheet?  This 
same  merchant  paid  $1.28  Viz  each  for 
sheets;  was  forced  to  sell  them  at  $1.29. 
He  lost  money  on  every  sheet.  Another 
f  mpetitive  store  sold  the  same  sheet  at 
$1.59.  More  exclusive,  higher-priced 
stores  sold  the  same  sheet  at  $1.79  or 
$1.89.  The  low-priced  sheet  went  cfT  the 
market;  you  get  none. 

A  manufacturer  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
made  a  small  cheap  medicine  cabinet 
prior  to  the  war  at  a  cost  of  70  cents. 
When  OPA  took  over,  'jecause  of  In- 
creased costs,  he  asked  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  make  and  sell  it  at  82 ''2  cents. 
OPA  refused,  but  permitted  a  manufac- 
turer of  lamp  shades  who  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia to  make  and  sell  for  $1.30  the 
same  medicine  cabinet. 

The  Cleveland  man  made  a  better 
medicine  cabinet,  which  formerly  .«-''d 
at  $1.50.  He  asked  for  an  increase  to 
$1.77  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  material.  OPA  refused,  but  that 
Identical  item  is  now  on  the  market  at  an 
approved  OPA  price  of  $2.30. 

As  long  as  OPA  refuses,  as  it  does  re- 
fuse, to  allow  manufacturers  to  charge 
a  price  at  least  equal  to  the  actual  cost 
of  production,  low-priced  goods  will  not 
be  manufactured. 

The  individual  who  has  a  low  income, 
the  housewife  who  has  little  money  to 
spend,  will  not  get  the  low-  or  medium- 
priced  clothing  and  other  necessary 
Items,  but  the  man  with  the  dough  will 
be  able  to  buy. 


Army  Discharges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday.  September  25.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  Is 
a  letter  from  the  statistical  control  sec- 
tion. Kelly  Field,  Tex.: 

We  have  12  men  over  35,  and  they  were  to 
get  out  September  22,  but  our  commanding 
officer,  Capt.  John  Sklpton,  is  now  holding 
them  up  imtU  we  get  replacements. 

Not  even  half  our  men  have  anything  to 
work  at,  and  all  of  it  could  be  done  by  our 
civilian  employees  if  it  were  tvirned  over  to 
them. 

Last  month  in  our  command,  720  shouia 
have  been  discharged,  but  only  123  were 
released. 

The  taxpayers  should  know  how  these 
Army  officers  are  holding  the  enlisted  men, 
and  if  they  did  know,  something  would  be 
done. 

When  Will  the  Army  get  these  men 
out? 
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Views  oa  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  iNDiaNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8BNTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  LULtt-OW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
Imom  consent.  I  submit  for  printing  in 
the  CowGREssioNAt  Rbcom)  a  statemeT«t 
I  gave  to  the  press  today  on  the  draft. 
The  statement  foikrws: 

I  have  be«n  asked  my  opinion  In  regmrd 
to  the  draft  and  I  son  glad  to  respond. 

I  wouM  first  Of  all  see  to  it  that  the  men 
who  are  saffertng  from  coabat  f&tigue  and 
the  rtgrrs  of  kmg.  hard  serrice  are  dis- 
charged and  sent  home  as  rapidly  as  trane- 
portation  faculties  win  take  them  there. 
Tbe'se  men  are  entitled  to  our  firat  coo- 
Bideration. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  conscription  of  boy» 
of  18  and  X9  and  the  early  twentlee.  In- 
■tead  al  sending  those  boTs  tato  the  military 
ranks  I  would  send  them  to  school.  In  a 
few  jrears  they  will  be  running  onr  country 
and  they  have  a  rtght  to  reeelve  the  train- 
In^  and  education  nece9Bi\ry  to  enable  them 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  To  put  a  gap 
In  the  lives  of  these  boys  in  a  time  of  peace 
when  their  careers  should  be  molded  for 
futnre  uaefulDew  to  an  appalMng  rftsregard 
of  the  nattonal  tetarest.  We  have  in  the 
armed  foroea  xxmn/f  tboosands  of  young  men 
wlw  were  taken  fttun  high  schools  and  col- 
leges Into  the  leiilte  and  IT  they  remain 
to  the  serrlee  for  any  greet  len^h  of  time 
1  fear  they  will  not  have  the  inclination  to 
try  to  ftnlBh  thetr  education.  That  would 
be   a    national    miafortmie. 

I  believe  that  the  problem  of  the  man- 
power needed  for  the  armies  of  occupation 
can  be  solved — completely  and  satlsfaetor- 
lly  solved — by  use  at  the  vottmteer  method. 
1  believe  that  tf  the  President  would  Issue  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  patiiottsm  of  these  who 
have  not  yet  done  their  bit  in  the  armed 
forces  hi  connection  with  the  war,  asking 
them  to  rally  to  the  colors  and  render  this 
serrlee  to  their  country,  the  response  would 
toe  stirprtstnfly  efTecttve.  I  believe  that 
eno^'gh  men  wontd  respond  to  meet  an  of 
the  requirements  of  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion. Such  a  proclamation  would  appeal  to 
thcusands  of  younger  people  who  would  be 
thrilled  by  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  to 
older,  single  men  who  have  no  particular 
ties  at  home.  The  armies  of  occupation  open 
a  wide  opportnnity  for  older  men  who  would 
not  be  useful  in  combat  duty.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  a  man  of  40  or  even  50  cr  older 
woold  not  be  useful  for  police  duty.  The 
War  Department  Informs  me  that  400.000  men 
win  be  needed  In  the  American  forces  of 
occupation  m  Burore. 

Oeneral  MacArthur  has  saW  that  300,000 
men  will  be  sufltelent  for  the  permanent 
armies  of  oecBpa«loo  in  the  far  eastern  thea- 
ter. Hi«  declaration  almost  tore  the  roof 
off  of  the  Pentafon  Building,  as  %  j?ocd  many 
h^h-ranklng  mUitary  autborlUes  are  loath 
to  countenance  auch  a  heavy  reduction  In 
•Umom  with  resultant  reactions  on  their  tn- 
Wmmiet  and  prcstif^.  but  I.  for  one.  am  wUI- 
irtg  to  trust  MacArthur  to  detcrmuDe  tlie 
size  of  the  force  required  to  do  the  Job.  A 
personal  acquaintanceship  of  40  years  has 
given  me  the  highest  opinion  of  his  Judg- 
ment and  dependability  In  reference  to  mili- 
tary owtters.  The  Navy  DefMirtraent  expects 
t»  oparate  on  a  volunteer  basis  after  Sep- 
tanibar  1  next  with  a  force  of  between  500.000 
sad  MO.OOO  men,  and  If  the  Navy  can  raise 
that  force  of  volunteers,  why  should  it  not 


be  expected  that  the  Army  can  raise  600,000 
by  the  same  method? 

At  the  same  time  the  President  issues  a 
proclamation  calltng  for  vchmteers  he 
should,  in  my  opinion,  call  00  China  axHl 
Gkeat  Britain  to  contribute  men  to  the  army 
at  occupation  in  the  Asiatic  theater.  There 
is  BO  rtaiinr  im  earth  why  America  should 
do  this  Job  alone  oc  even  the  major  part  of 
it.  American  intervention  in  World  War  II 
saved  China.  She  has  4OO,0O0i)OO  people 
right  at  the  threshtdd  of  the  theater  of  oc- 
ropatlon.  American  intervention  also  saved 
the  British  Etopire.  whose  Interests  in  the 
Par  East  are  far  more  important  than  those 
of  the  United  State*.  The  British  Empire, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  embraces  a  pop- 
ulation equal  to  that  of  China,  or  four  times 
the  population  of  the  Dnlted  States.  Aus- 
tralia, a  Brttish  poeaession  with  7.3M.612 
people  alBO  Is  right  at  the  threshold  of  the 
occupation  area  and  in  all  fairness  should 
mal;e  a  sizable  contribution  to  the  forces  of 
occupatkua.  In  my  opinion,  these  countries 
whom  we  have  helped  so  much  should  be  re- 
minded ol  thetr  postwar  responsibilities. 
With  a  big  Job  of  policing  the  occupied  coun- 
tries stni  to  be  dene,  they  have  no  right  to 
ait  back  complacently  and  say,  "Let  Uncle 
Sam  do  It." 


Nary  Discfaarpes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Rbcokd,  I  iDchide  the  following  letter: 
Lowell  Pttblic  Schools, 
LtnoeU.  Mich..  September  n,  1945. 
Hon.  Baktel  J.  JoMXitAir. 

Urrited  StaUa  Rcpreseittative. 

fHttfonml  Capitol,  Wmahington,  D.  C. 

DaxR  Mx.  Jowkmak:  If  I  were  a  Congress- 
man, I  would  make  a  speech.  The  next  best 
thing  to  do,  I  presume,  is  to  tell  it  to  a 
Congressman  In  the  hope  that  my  otaerva- 
tknis  and  convictions  might  be  rela3Fed  in 
some  manner  to  the  proper  bureau  or 
authorities. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  I  lee!  that  It 
is  my  right  and  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  "big  wigs"  in  the  Navy  to  a  very 
unfair  and  unreasonable  procedure  In  dis- 
charging men  from  the  service.  I  served  for 
16  months  m  World  War  L  For  the  past 
3S  years  it  has  been  a  priviiege  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  a  draft  board  which  sent  thou- 
sands ol  men  to  the  armed  services.  I  have 
been  glad  to  act  as  chairman  of  all  seven 
war-hood  drivea  In  thlds  community,  and  I 
have  been  happy  in  helping  In  vari<ms  aspects 
ot  rattooing.  I  mention  this,  not  because  I 
feel  I  am  entitled  to  any  special  considera- 
tions but  becaase  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  have  a  right  to  speak  my  mind. 

My  son.  like  millions  ol  others,  was  In- 
ducted in  AprU  1»13.  and  he  wiUingly  ac- 
cepted an  assignment  In  the  Navy.  I  coold 
have  had  him  enter  college  at  Goverimicnt 
rfiTfiMt  for  special  training,  but  my  con- 
science wouW  not  permit  such  procedure. 
This  boy.  hke  millions  of  others,  was  put  into 
immediate  service,  and  he  spent  about  18 
months  on  a  destroyer  until  it  was  sunk  ofl 
Okinawa  on  May  la.  By  ttie  grace  ot  Ood, 
he  was  among  the  survivors.  Like  thousands 
of  others  who  have  risked,  their  lives  and 
have  suffered  almost  fatal  wotmds,  he  has 


spent  months  in  hospitals  from  Guam  to 
Asfjerllle.  N.  C.  He  iMBB't  been  home  In  2 
years.  Be  has  now  been  tcid  that  he  is 
slated  for  further  duty.  The  Purple  Heart  Is 
beautiful  to  behold,  but  no  points  are  allowed 
toward  <IIsdiarge  for  tht  wear«  of  this  honor. 

It  has  recently  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  many  of  the  college  programs  will 
soon  he  terminated.  Many  of  the  boys  who, 
in  substance,  have  earned  a  college  degree 
at  Government  expense  and  who  have  never 
heard  the  swish  of  a  wave  or  the  pop  of  a 
rifle  are  slated  for  return  home,  and  they  are 
scheduled  to  be  placed  on  the  reserve "  list, 
where  draft  beards  caiinot  touch  them. 

My  son  and  thousands  like  him  were  In 
college  at  the  time  they  were  caUed  to  the 
colors.  They  have  made  tlieir  contribution. 
They  want  to  go  hack  to  college — at  their 
own  expense,  if  need  be. 

In  time  of  war  I  would  grant  that  experi- 
enced men  are  needed  at  the  front.  But  In 
time  of  peace  I  insist  that  those  who  have 
basked  in  the  splendid  securiy  of  college  walls 
should  now  shoulder  their  responsibilities 
and  permit  those  who  have  actually  served 
in  the  theaters  of  war  to  return  home.  I  am 
not  speaking  for  my  son  except  that  he  is 
representative  of  thousands  of  others.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  return  home  until  others 
like  him  are  granted  the  same  priviiege.  I 
am  arguing  a  matter  of  poUcy  and  common 


Very  tnzly. 


W.  W.  CuMi 


D«ct«r  SWtaf  c 


EXTEN^ON  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MIKNiaOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobd,  I 
include  the  foUowinp  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  1. 
1945: 

POCTOW  SHOtTACa 

We  can  detect  no  evidence  of  thoughtful 
planning  In  the  War  Department's  report  to 
Senator  Reeo  that  the  Army  had  60«  more 
doctors  on  September  1  than  on  JaniJtary  1, 
when  the  u'ar  was  in  full  progress  m  Europe 
and  the  Pacific.  The  slKirta^  of  doctors 
serving  the  civUian  population  lias  been 
acute  for  several  years.  In  some  communi- 
ties doctors  are  working  from  14  to  18  hom^ 
a  day  and  are  still  unable  to  make  the  rounds 
to  ail  who  are  sick.  This  situation  could  be 
endtired  patiently  so  long  as  men  were  being 
wounded  or  conuTictlng  dtteasea  st  a'onormal 
rates  m  torn  holea  and  Jungles.  But,  with 
the  fighting  at  an  end,  it  seems  inexcusable 
to  hold  such  a  large  number  of  doctors  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Of  cotB-se,  Army  and  Navy  doctors  must 
stm  be  available  to  protect  the  health  of 
men  in  uniform,  and  they  have  a  big  aszign- 
naent  in  examtning  veterans  as  they  are  dis- 
charged. But  we  suspect  that  the  release 
of  both  doctors  and  dentists  could  be  greatly 
accelerated  without  depriving  the  services  ot 
any  esserrtlal  medical  talent.  Certainly  it 
wnuW  be  diflirult  to  show  that  the  rfftio  of 
doctors  per  thousand  men  served  should  be 
greatly  increased  when  the  flghtLng  stopa. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  present  policy,  so  far  aa 
it  has  been  n^de  public,  appears  to  call  for. 
Obviously  the  need  for  doctors  In  the  s^xvkres 
should  be  more  closely  scrutinized  in  the 
light  of  the  acute  shortage  at  home. 
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Let  Ut  H^irnsts  Our  Riyers  and  Make 
Tuem  Folly  Useful  and  Effective 


conse  :ve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  KfORDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  a  controversy  now  raginsf  concerning 
the  proper  method  of  river  management 
In  the  United  States.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  widely  acclaimed, 
and  justly  so.  for  the  best  all-around  de- 
velopment and  control  of  that  remark- 
able river.  I  view  the  TVA  with  com- 
mendation and  admiration,  and  I  think 
the  country  mi^ht  well  look  to  that  de- 
velopment for  lessons,  and  to  a  certain 
cxlent.  for  a  pattern.  However,  in  this 
big  country  of  ours,  conditions  differ 
greatly  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  can  see  that  what  would  be 
best  for  one  river  basin  in  the  south- 
eastern humid  section  might  not  neces- 
sarily be  best  for  a  basin  in  the  opposite 
portion  of  the  country  in  an  arid  or 
semlerid  section. 

Net  only  because  I  am  chairman  of  the 
CoBUntttee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion am  I  stres5ing  the  irrigation  phase 
of  the  development,  but  because  I  realize 
full  well  the  absolute  dependence  of  the 
West  uocn  utilizing  our  water  resources 
to  the  limit,  and  in  every  possible  way. 
Water  is  one  of  our  scarce  though  inde- 
struciible  mineials  in  the  West,  and  it  is 
capable  of  many  different  uses,  some  of 
which  ara  more  important  than  others. 
•niat  makes  the  gradation  of  uses  for 
water  in  the  West  highly  important  so 
that  the  law  shall  specify  what  are  the 
more  important  uses  in  the  order  of  their 
rank.  After  that  is  done,  all  other  plan- 
ning should  logically  follow  the  consist- 
ent order  of  rank  in  beneflcial  uses.  A 
recent  enactment  in  December  1944  con- 
tains a  statement  of  most  beneficial  uses 
and  lists  water  for  Irrigation  ahead  of 
water  for  power  production  or  water  for 
navigation,  as  well  as  ahead  of  other  uses 
In  western  streams'.  Any  planning  done 
then  for  the  West  must  provide  for  mul- 
tiple-purpose construction,  observing  the 
rank  of  importance  at  least  on  all  rivers 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  President,  in  his  message  of  Sep- 
tember 6.  foresaw  the  immediate  need  of 
western-river  development  and  stressed 
work  in  irrigation  and  reclamation  and 
the  prevention  of  floods  and  the  har- 
nessing of  our  rivers  for  power.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation.  I  have  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  to  fm^nish  Congress  an 
inventory  of  projects  and  plans  for  im- 
mediate use  in  irrigation  projects  and 
related  development.  The  Bureau  has 
given  an  extensive  list  of  such  projects, 
and  these  appear  in  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings on  H.  R.  520,  to  which  I  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  interested  in 
western  postwar  development. 

The  West  needs  the  understanding  of 
the  whole  country  with  respect  to  its 
great  regional  problem,  the  use  of  Its 
nvers.   Arid  or  semiarid,  the  West  in  or- 
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BASIN    DEVELOPMENTS 
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settled  even  with  the  full  development  of  all 
the  western  streams.  The  streams  of  the 
arid  West,  of  course,  could  uot  be  expected 
to  and  they  never  will  suppiy  more  tl^an  a 
fraction  of  the  water  that  could  be  bene- 
ficially vised  in  the  region.  Because  water 
for  irrigation  is  the  foundation  of  the  V/esfa 
great  rgriculture  and  the  whole  regional 
economy,  the  lull  development  of  western 
streams  is  doubly  Important.  Because  all  of 
the  West's  water  when  fully  us;d  will  irrigate 
only  a  pitiful  17  percent  of  the  vast  desert 
areas.  It  is  doubly  important  that  new  works 
b-?  made  to  serve  best  the  long-range  needs, 
and  that  means  advance  basin-wide  plan- 
ning on  a  comprehensive  scale. 

BASIN  PLANS   EFFECT  ECONOMIES 

A  unified  plan  of  basin-wide  development, 
if  adopted  In  advance  as  a  ^ide  to  construc- 
tion, can  effect  great  economlces  over  the 
long  period  in  the  cost  of  the  component 
works  required  in  the  basin-wide  conserva- 
tion system.  The  comprehensive  plan  that 
interrelates  all  the  needed  engineering 
works  and  considers  all  the  needs,  also  will 
protect  the  public  Interest  against  many  mis- 
takes that  cost  more  than  money.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  It  would  be  possible  now 
to  prepare  a  blueprint  for  aU  future  water 
developments  in  any  river  basin.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  to  present  a  unified  plan  for 
the  use  of  each  stream  that  will  assure  in- 
telligent selection  and  design  of  the  dams 
and  other  works  that  are  now  needed.  This 
plan  can  be  followed  and  modified  in  the 
future  as  revisions  are  dictated  by  changing 
conditions,  and  by  additional  knowledge 
gained  through  continuing  study  of  the 
basin,  and  by  new  technical  developments. 
The  construction  of  Boulder  Dam  had  to  wait 
untU  technological  advances  made  It  possible 
to  transmit  power  with  negligible  loss  to 
Los  Angeles,  266  mUes  away.  Elements  of 
the  broad  plans  for  many  river  basins  may 
have,  for  other  reasons,  to  await  a  future 
opportune  time. 

A  unified  plan,  however,  will  eliminate 
such  costly  mistakes  as  the  building  of  a 
small  or  Inadequate  dam  on  the  best  and 
cheapest  site  available  on  the  river,  or  the 
construction  of  a  single  or  dual-purpose  dam 
where  a  dual  or  multiple -purpose  dam  is 
needed  for  the  complete  use  of  the  basin's 
resources,  or  the  preemption  o'  water  rights 
through  the  Irrigation  of  third-class  land 
while  first-class  land  remains  \uiused  in  the 
basin.  These  and  other  such  obvious  errors 
in  sound  regional  and  national  development 
may  provide  expedient  solutions  to  pressing 
local  problems.  These  errors  appear  only 
when  the  local  problems  are  taken  up  for 
consideration  without  relating  them  to  the 
broad  public  Interests  within  the  basin. 
There  is  scarcely  a  stream  In  the  West  today, 
the  value  and  use  of  which  have  not  been 
depreciated  by  construction  for  such  narrow 
use  in  the  past.  Fish  runs  have  been  blocked 
off  by  failure  to  Include  fish  ladders  in  the 
design  of  dams.  Irrigation  developments 
have  been  prevented  by  the  dedication  of  the 
stream  fiows  to  a  lesser  use  at  a  point  so  far 
downstream  that  the  water,  so  far  as  irri- 
gation is  concerned,  must  be  wasted.  There 
are  other  illustrations,  of  course.  If  the 
Black  Canyon  site  on  the  Colorado  River 
had  been  used  to  build  some  lesser  structure 
before  we  learned  how  to  transmit  power 
without  great  losses  over  relatively  long  dis- 
tances, it  might  well  have  been  impossible 
ever  to  have  built  the  great  Boulder  Dam, 
regardless  of  the  need. 

ABSENCE    or    PLANS    BBED    CONTUCTS 

There  are  historical  reasons  why  it  was  not 
possible  to  provide  unified  plans  for  com- 
plete development  of  our  rivers  In  advance 
of  the  first  use  of  the  streams.  I  do  not  de- 
plore the  present  pattern  of  development  and 
use  of  western  streams.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise  up  to  very  recent  time. 
2  simply  advocate  the  preparation  and  adop- 
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tlon  now  of  basin  development  plans.  It  was 
impossible  earlier  to  avoid  the  mistakes  that 
grow  out  of  lack  of  broad  plans.  We  now 
have  the  information,  however,  that  makes 
it  possible  to  prepare  such  plans. 

When  the  pioneers  trekked  across  the  west- 
em  deserts  a  century  ago,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live  to  make  simple  diver- 
sions from  the  flowing  streams  to  irrigate 
lands  to  grow  potatoes  and  beans.  Little 
thought  was  given  by  them  at  that  time  to 
the  expanse  of  arid  land  that  lay  beyond 
their  fences  or  to  the  floods  of  water  that 
rushed  unused  down  the  streams  In  the 
spring.  They  opened  the  era  of  Irrigation 
without  previous  experience  in  this  highly 
Fpeclallzed  agriculture  and  with  little,  if  any, 
conception  of  Its  future  growth  or  impor- 
tance 

In  a  few  decades,  the  diversion  from  many 
streams  grew  to  exceed  the  low  summer 
flows.  When  this  happened,  the  farmers 
dueled  with  pitchforks  and  shotguns  on  the 
ditch  banks  to  settle  their  claims  to  the 
trickles  that  were  available.  They  suddenly 
found  that  water  was  the  basis  of  their  eco- 
nomic life.  Whole  new  bodies  of  law  grew 
out  of  the  use  of  the  streams  In  the  Irriga- 
tion of  the  West.  New  governmental  subdi- 
visions were  created.  New  types  of  engineer- 
ing were  developed.  "Water  wars"  do  not  oc- 
cur now  because  of  controls  and  improve- 
ments that  now  exist,  but  the  Irrigation  water 
right  is  as  zealously  guarded  today,  though 
by  other  means. 

At  the  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
West  of  ditchbank  warfare,  men  turned  their 
attention  to  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
to  conserve  the  spring  floods  for  use  during 
the  long  dry  summers.  Of  necessity,  they 
banded  together  cooperatively,  formed  irri- 
gation districts  under  State  laws,  and  began 
to  work  out  their  water  problems  on  a  com- 
munity basis.  This  gave  rise  to  demands  for 
Federal  participation  In  the  Irrigation  de- 
velopment of  the  West  because  many  of  the 
problems  were  interstate  and  many  of  the 
works  were  so  costly  that  the  large  and  near- 
ly vacant  States  and  territories  could  not 
finance  them.  Many  of  these  States  had  less 
than  half  of  their  lands  in  private  rwner- 
ship.  the  rest  being  retained  as  public  land  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Some  still  are 
largely  publicly  owned  and  Nevada  bas  only 
13  percent  of  privately  owned  land  today. 

IBRIOATION    A    NATIONAL    INTEREST 

Other  national  governments,  since  the 
dawn  of  history,  hed  sponsored  the  irriga- 
tion of  their  arid  lands  as  a  matter  of  public 
Interest  and  national  policy.  In  Biblical 
times,  under  the  ancient  Mediterranean  civi- 
lizations, in  Asia,  on  all  continents  this  was 
true.  Today  It  is  also  true.  In  all  of  the 
regions  of  the  world  in  which  there  are  sig- 
nificant arid  and  semiarid  lands.  Govern- 
ment Interests  itself  in  their  irrigation  as 
a  matter  of  public  policy 

The  Federal  Reclamation  Act  of  June  17, 
1902.  adopted  as  a  national  policy  the  de- 
velopment of  the  waters  and  related  re- 
sources of  the  western  streams. 

In  the  United  States,  there  had  been  irri- 
gation dams  built  earlier  than  1902.  There 
had  been  dams  constructed  by  private  capi- 
tal to  produce  hydroelectric  power  in  the 
West  before  1902.  It  was  only  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  reclamation  law,  hew- 
ever,  and  through  the  planning  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  that,  as  a  general  prac- 
tice, the  functions  of  irrigation  and  hydro- 
electric power  production  were  combined  in 
the  construction  of  dams  In  the  western 
streams.  At  the  Roosevelt  Dam  cite  in  Ari- 
zona as  early 'as  1906  there  was  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  this  double  use  of  water 
that  now  so  greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of 
many  western  reservoirs.  Since  then,  there 
has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  Idea  of  the 
multiple-purpose  water  development. 

Boulder  Dam,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Shasta 
Dam,  serve  many  purposes.  They  aid  navi- 
gation, contribute  to  the  control  of  floods. 


provide  water  for  irrigation  of  arid  and  semi- 
arid  lands,  and  provide  water  for  culinary 
use  in  cities  and  for  use  by  Industries  in  their 
manufacturing  processes.  They  provide  hy- 
droelectric power  in  such  great  quantities 
that  they  formed  the  foundation  of  the  war 
effort  of  the  far  West.  They  alleviate  stream 
pollution.  One  of  them  repels  the  saline 
ocean  w^ater  and  prevents  its  encroachment 
upon  400,000  acres  of  rich  delta  lands.  They 
all  provide  recreational  opportunities  of  the 
first  order  of  magnitude,  contribute  richly  to 
the  conservation  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  of 
the  areas,  and  generally  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  commerce,  sound  local  and  State 
governments,  and  support  the  transconti- 
nental railroads  and  communications  sys- 
tems which  bridge  the  western  deserts  on  the 
piers  of  the  irrigated  valleys. 

1  WENTT    BASIN    PLANS 

Only  now,  however,  has  the  study  of  the 
water  and  related  resources  of  the  West  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  at  which  broad  plans 
for  the  basin -wide  developments  can  be  made 
for  most  western  regions.  The  first  such  plan 
to  be  presented  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
was  that  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  (see 
S.  Doc.  191,  78th  Cong..  2d  sess.;  S.  Doc. 
247.  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.;  and  sec  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Dec.  22,  1944), 
Other  comprehensive  plans  are  being  formu- 
lated and  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress, dealing  with  some  20  additional  basins 
in  the  West.  These  are  Columbia  River 
Basin,  Rogue  River  Basin,  Central  Valley 
(Sacramento-San  Joaquin  Rivers),  Russian 
River  Basm,  S.nnta  Barbara  (Santa  Yuez  and 
Santa  Maria  Rivers).  Colorado  River  Basin, 
Rio  Grande  Basin,  Nueces  River  Basin,  Bonne- 
ville Basin.  Lahontan  Basin,  Red  River  Basin. 
Guadalupe  River  Basin,  Arkansas  River  Basin, 
Colorado  River  Basin  (Texas).  Brazos  River 
Basin,  Sablne-Nechea  Basin.  Little  Missouri 
River  Basin,  Virgin  River  Basin,  Muddy  River 
Basin,  Little  Colorado  River  Basin. 

The  development  of  our  river  basins  is  es- 
sential to  the  conservation  and  use  of  many 
of  our  resources.  Control  and  conservation 
of  water,  in  fact,  are  basic  elements  of  the 
national  conservation  program.  Never  before 
was  there  greater  need  for  the  dedication  of 
our  country  to  the  principles  of  resource  con- 
servation. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  not  alone  in 
this  increased  attention  to  our  waters.  In 
China,  in  Russia,  in  England,  In  India,  In 
Afghanistan,  In  Australia.  In  the  Near  East, 
in  Central  and  South  America,  and  In  Africa, 
other  governments  are  preparing  national 
plans  for  the  Improvement,  the  development, 
and  the  use  of  their  rivers.  The  realization 
of  the  fact  that  planned  river  developments 
add  to  national  strength  and  well-being  is 
world-wide.     •     •     • 

I  repeat  that  the  planned  development  of 
our  rivers  is  basic  to  many  related  conserva- 
tion programs.  A  multitude  of  illustrations 
could  be  given.  Our  petroleum  reserves 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  Yet  we  are 
using  great  quantities  of  oU  to  generate  elec- 
tric power,  while  many  unharnessed  streams 
are  wasted  to  the  sea.  These  streams  could 
provide  hydroelectric  power  in  substitution 
for  the  use  of  an  exhaustible  resource,  petro- 
leum, and  often  the  hydroelectric  plants 
could  produce  the  power  at  lower  rates  to 
the  consumer,  especially  when  the  genera- 
tion of  power  Is  linked  with  other  water  uses 
in  multiple-purpose  public  projects.  The 
water  resources,  if  intelligently  used,  are 
not  exhaustible.  Nature  replenishes  the 
streams.  Water  projects  unlock  for  use 
other  resources.  The  conserved  waters  Irri- 
gate arid  lands  and  make  them  productive. 
The  controlled  water-  produce  hydroelectric 
power  to  smelt  ores.  The  reservoirs  make 
attractive  playgrounds.  Many  of  the  man- 
made  lakes  are  refuses  for  wild  waterfowl. 
This  list  has  been  extended  so  many  times 
that  it  is  not  necessary.  T  believe,  to  expand 
It  further  here. 


A  POSTWAB  rOTTNDATION  STON« 

Beyond  doubt  the  United  States  is  enter- 
ing an  era  during  which  the  full  development 
of  her  water  and  related  resources  along 
river  basin  lines  will  be  required  In  support 
of  her  national  growth  and  development. 
In  the  urld  West,  particularly,  prudent  use 
of  the  rivers  will  provide  opportunities 
for  sound  and  wealth-creating  expansion. 
Through  the  years  the  Congress  has  enacted 
legislation  shaping  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion organization,  {wlicles,  and  programs  to 
the  needs  of  the  arid  region  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  presented  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Missouri  Basin  in  accord- 
ance with  these  enactments,  and  the  plan, 
after  coordination  with  those  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. Work  Is  getting  under  way  in  the 
execution  of  the  plan.  In  addition,  similar 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  waters  of  some  20 
other  western  basins  are  in  preparation. 

Such  river  basin  plans  help  to  provide  a 
firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  postwar 
America. 


Someone  Should  Tel)  GOP  the  Facts  About 
Roosevelt  and  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF   CALIFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  194S 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
Sunday.  September  30,  1945: 
Someone  Should  Tell  GOP  the  Facts  Asotrr 
Roosevelt  and  Pe-^rl  Hareor 
(By  Philip  Wylie) 

Way  back  in  the  old  1920s,  your  analyst 
was  a  Republican  for  awhile.  He  is  still 
ready  to  cast  a  vote  for  a  worthy  Republican. 
Being  a  Republican  doesn't  seem  to  hurt  most 
people  any  more  than  being  a  Democrat. 
But,  lately,  a  small  number  of  Republicans 
have  begun  to  show  signs  of  psychic  trauma. 
This  worries  me;  some  of  the  mentally  ill  are 
friends. 

Their  trouble  may  be  expressed  figuratively. 
They  keep  digging  up  the  body  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  beating  it  to  death  all 
over  again.  Even  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
that  is  ghoulish.  And  the  reason  they  give 
for  the  act  is  alarming.  They  are  heaping 
calumny  upon  the  dead  man.  they  said,  in 
order  to  infiuence  the  1948  elections.  Can't 
somebody  convince  them  that  F.  D.  R.  isn't 
going  to  run  in  '48? 

Lost  week  a  magazine  of  national  circula- 
tion got  into  the  sickly  business  of  grave- 
drubbing.  In  one  of  those  articles  seeded 
with  perhaps,  possibly,  it  may  be,  and  it  is 
inferred,  the  magazine  established  a  new  alti- 
tude record  for  self-contradiction,  preposter- 
ous hindsight,  and  nitwitted  extrapolation. 

F.    D.    R.    warned    united   STATES 

F.  D.  R.  told  America  month  by  month  that 
America  would  be  attacked.  He  told  his  Cab- 
inet some  while  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  the 
attack  might  be  soon.  But  the  magazine  be- 
rates him  for  ssying  nothing  about  otir  dan- 
ger. Next  it  blames  him  for  not  telling  ex- 
actly where  Japan  would  attack.  And  In  an- 
other wobbly  breath  it  implies  that  F.  D.  R. 
deliberately  perpetrated  Pearl  Harbor.  In 
view  of  the  late  President's  passion  for  the 
Navy;  that  seems  a  curious  thought. 

Indeed,  the  article  ought  to  be  turned  over 
to  all  English  teachers  to  use  as  a  model  ot 
how  not  to  write  plainly. 
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It  pl'jwrwi  on  !nto  «»  ntupiant  of  ttese 
dcitrtcua  ckmwM.  U  eacT;«8  the  lorcb  Ux  the 
tncrettibic  ttfe»  that  Dewey  ■ught.  b»»e  beea 
-•wecit  mto  Um  Wbu«  Uouae  a  fluriB«  his 
cameaig*  b*  h«A  toM  •  te«  tecret*  about 
vtet  b«  wMd  to  caU.  WttD4«iac  »&A  b^^' 
jUnf.  ^ 

Drvet  kii«w  thiU  we  had  »ei.^f*4  the  J»p 
cod*  b«*are  Pwrt  Harbor  and  that  w«  had 
ttaM  iMtfsctt  altcad  Qtf  time  ihac  the  Japs 
were  fotnsr  to  bree*  c«  dipiomatic  relauona. 
Devey  aiao  kMW.  while  he  was  etectmuenzic. 
tlMt  the  Jupe  were  ittU  enaptoyt^g  the  same 
cMle.  which  we  could  read.  Bw  r«.UB«J  to  re- 
veai  ihr»«  (acta,  aceordtng  to  some  cl  iheae 
tack-drenmin«  BspuMictkOa^  coat  him  the 
Prcaideacy. 

There,  pala.  Is  thinking.     Have  such  per- 
■ODs  no  ImaslnaUon?    Dont  they  remembsr 
that  when   Dewey  waa  running  we  were  at 
war  with  and  hard  pressed  by  the  terrible 
Jap?     Dont   they   realize   what   would  have 
happened  If  Candidate  Dewey  had  then  given 
away  the  secret  of  America  s  knowledge  of  the 
Jap  code?     Pieaideat  RooBevett  would  have 
made    one    more    speech.      He    would    have 
pointed  oat — with  the  ur^ncy  and  despah: 
which  an>  sxich  reckiessnesa  woula  have  war- 
ranted— that  hta  opponent  hud  struek  a  tre- 
mendous weapon  from  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
ca for  the  mere  hrpe  of  political  gam.     I  do 
not    believe    Dewey    would    have    been    swept 
Into  any  White  House  after  that,  do  you? 

Naturally  D*««y  dM  no  such  tUog.  For 
pati-otic  reasons.  And  for  reasons  of  plain 
common  sense  too.  In  my  opnlon.  The  Gov- 
eracr  ot  5«ew  Tort  is.  I  h»lie«e,  a  man  of  great 
intelllgeace,  scrupulouacesa.  and  responsl- 
blene&s. 

Bat  thaw  wbo  are  still  planatng  to  beat  a 
great,  dead  President  Ignore  reality.  They 
even  seem  to  be  onable  to  get  Trmaaa  m 
locua.  An<d  they'd  better.  Harry  Truman  W; 
an  entirely  different  person  from  FranJtiin 
Roosevelt,  for  one  thing.  For  another,  it  te- 
gttm  to  appear  that  Trwman  has  as  much  res- 
olution and  lorre  and  human  vtaton  as  the 
man  he  so  admh'ed.  the  man  he  succeeded. 
Aad  whatever  happens,  three  years  of  peace 
will  have  passed  between  the  surrender  and 
the  next  eiectious.  Paarl  Harbor  wtU  not  be 
an  issue.  Tha  adversary  of  these  few  furioes 
BepuhUcans  will  he  iu>  ghoat. 


Demobilixatioii  of  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  i.  JONUIAN 

or  xunnaMf 

nf  THE  HOtTSX  OP  BEPRKSEITATIVES 

Monday,  October  I.  1M5 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoBD.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  a  soldier: 

Osassiws,  September  29,  1945. 
Bon.  Bmobl  J.  JomiMAM. 
Jfaaster  of  Co«ttfrea>. 

WasJungton.  D.  C. 

Desk  Sn:  We.  the  OTs  who  have  been  in 
tha  Bupap«an  theater  frtan  12  to  iO  months, 
and  ladeployed  direct Ty  to  the  Pacific  theater 
(wlthotit  furlough),  win  try  In  this  letter 
to  convey  to  you  some  of  our  mutual  hopes 
and  f»ar»  concernmg  cur  speedy  retom 
home.  K  WM  not  a  Ith  a  feeling  of  elation 
that  we  b^Jrd  the  newa  of  Japan  s  siuren- 
der.  for  the  same  hi-oadcaat  Intimated  that 
we  would  be  retained  here  to  occupy  Japan. 


If  t^af  wwe  tl»  optoton  of  tfce  Arwiy  ak>n*. 
we  could  not  grtpe  at  yoa  peopi*  back  home. 
for  we  reallaa  that  ka  wartiait.  the  Array  has 
absolute  controL  It  te  now  peacetline  and 
yoa  hold  the  retoa.  Too  can^  force  the  Army 
to  change  ««  pla*  if  it  is  y<|ar  cptnu»  too, 
that  we  atocmii  not  be  kepc  Here. 

How  marry  times  have  we  l^eard  the  state- 
ment, "l  would  go  through  sitythin?  »o  speed 
the  end  of  the  war  so  I  can  ^o  heme"?    Tiie 
Pfcctfc   Ola  have  gone   thro^h   everything: 
y«t  tl»eir  only  wtsh  is  Ignor^     The  victory 
they   have   won   la  empty,  t^r   they  are   not 
going  home      They  do  not  iwant  glory,  hot 
Honor,  or  pnriae  for  their  pfrt  m  this  war. 
These  men  want  only  one  thing,  that  h  to  be 
with  then-  wives  and  childrri,  their  mothers 
and   fathers— tha    people    tliey    tove.      They 
want   to   contLBdB   again   the   lila  that  was 
Interrupted  by  the   war.     Naturally,  we  are 
all    desirous    that    the    entire    world    should 
bene€t  fJ-oni  the  peace  we  h^ve  won.  but  we 
want  to  have  a  sh«re  in  th^se  benefits,  too. 
Is  anycne  so  selfish  as  to  <leny  us  veterans 
that  pleasure?    W*  have  already  been  dented 
the     happiness     our     victory     should     have 
brought    by   the  calTaus   and   IndlfTereirt   re- 
mark that  we  should  be  iise<  to  police  Japan 
The  only  reason  given  was  that  the  Pacific 
OIs  are  the  closest  to  Japai  and.  therefore, 
the  Icgieal  ones  for  the  Jo«  .     Tcs;   they  are 
cloae  to  Japan,  probably  as  close  a«  the  Japs 
were   to   our   shores   when    those  same  GTs 
rtartet*  driving  them  back  f  "om  Pearl  Harbor 
across   the  thousands   of   nrJles  of  ocean  to 
where    they    are    now.      Afier    driving    them 
from  one  small,  blood-soake^  Island  after  an- 
other, they  were  forced  to  spftid  Ion  My.  cheer- 
lesfl  months  on  those  same  li  ilands     Wow  that 
the  war  Is  won  and  thehr  Job  is  done,  their 
spirits   should  be  soaring  tnstead   of   being 
lower  than  In  the  darkest  jdays  ol  the  war. 
The  veterans  out  here  rt^ize  as  raurti  as 
anyone  else  that  Japan  mu^  be  occupied  and 
policed,  for  they  have  knoWn  her  treachery 
first-hand.     The  question  lis   whether  they. 
or  the  thousands  of  felk^  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  States,  shoum  do  K? 

They  want  a  plan  which  actually  works, 
not  one  of  pTonnlses  and  IcorKllticms  which 
tells  the  piecpJe  at  home  Ithat  ai:  Is  being 
done  iiwckly  and  fairly,  ^hen  actually  it 
affecta  so  few  that  it  is  r^ly  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  mass  of  Glsi  They  propose  a 
svstem  wherein  it  is  compuiaory  that  all  men 
elig«I«  be  retvrmed  and  discharged,  so  that 
no  individual  can  keep  a  ipan  in  for  selfish 
reaaons.  [ 

The  proposal  that  the  G|"s  ask  Li^alr  and 
atmpie.  The  only  speeiflcaiion  they  make  is 
that  action  be  taken  imiiediateh .  for  the 
delay  haa  already  been  ti 
pose  that  the  fefloww  m 
never  been  overseas,  be 
c\ipational  forces  to  alio 
cans  to  return  home.  Th^e  who  have  been 
overseas  th"  kmeest  woult<  be  allowed  to  go 
home  first,  while  those  wltii  the  leiist  service 
in  the  States  would  be  thej  first  overseas. 

Vrtthin  3  month*  afte4  the  proposal  Is 
rdopte«.  the  veteran  ha>/^ng  mare  than  1 
year  of  overseas  service  should  be  home, 
while  the  State-side  soldi*  with  less  than  1 
year  in  ttoe  Army  should  l|e  overseas.  Over- 
seas duty  for  him  would  not  be  especially 
dan^roiM  or  lonely.  He  tavoold  tave  privi- 
leges that  were  denied  tie  veteran  he  re- 
placed. Wf>  are  glad  that  he  wout.1  not  have 
to  spend  nights  in  a  faah4le  or  ds.ys  trading 
buUeu  wtt-i  a  Jap  and  thMt  he  would  not  be 
forced  to  spend  mouths  aiid  even  years  over 
hare  sa  we  did.  J 

We  a"  ted  tbat  acHne  consideration  should 
be  given  GI's  who  were  rtedeployi;d  directly 
to  the  Pacific  Theater  an>l  have  uo  go  Into 
Japan  as  occupation  trootM. 

It  is  up  to  you  people  bw  Jt  there  u>  see  that 
our  wlshea  are  known  a;  id  that  action  Is 
talEcn,  for  0ux  hands  are  tied. 


I  long.  They  pro- 
states, who  have 

lipped  over  as  oe>- 
the  Pacific  vet- 
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Ciaa  Wovet  Toward  More  Democracy 
EXTSSCKHi  or  REMARKS 

OF 

HOM.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MXWuxsarA 

IS  THE  HOCSE  0»  REPBESBNTATIVES 

MortOav.  October  1.  1945 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  wader  leave 
to  exSend  my  remarlts,  1  Lnchide  tbe  fol- 
lowing statemem  I  made  recently  on  the 
NBC  program  called  The  Pacific  Story: 

National  Independence,  the  first  of  the 
three  principles  which  Dr  Sun  Yat-sen  laid 
clown  as  the  objectives  ol  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution has  now  been  achieved  under  the 
direction  of  the  party  he  esUblished  for  that 
purpose,  the  Kuomlntang  Party,  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  loyal 
disciple  whom  he  chcae  for  the  task. 

After  34  years  of  struggle,  the  Hepubllc 
of  Caiina  stands  today  as  an  independent  and 
et^Mi  nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
ESrtxaterritorlallty  for  foreigners  in  China  is 
gone.  Tbe  cuncesaloos  controUed  by  various 
European  powers  have  been  returned  The 
Japanese  attempt  at  conquest  has  been 
broken.  Russia  has  aigued  a  3Q-year  treaty 
of  Iriendahip,  incHuilng  a  proiaise  not  to  In- 
terfere m  Chinas  internal  affau-s.  The 
Communlsta  in  China  are  without  hope  of 
outside  assistance,  and  the  danger  of  civil 
war  is  thereby  greatly  redviced.  ChUia  at 
laat  is  free 

With  this  great  new  opportiuiity  comes  a 
greater  responsibility.  For  national  luda- 
pendence  is  merely  the  neceaawry  first  step 
in  order  to  mate  poMlbla  tka  aecoad  step  of 
tranalerrVng  aaotrol  of  tha  iovenuaaent  from 
the  hands  of  the  Kuonaintang  Party  to  tJie 
hands  of  the  people,  and  the  third  st«p  of 
devoting  more  and  more  of  the  government's 
attenUou  and  energies  to  the  improvement 
oi  the  people's  livelihood  and  welfare. 

Achieving  these  tvirther  objectives  will  be 
almost  aa  great  a  test  aa  was  tl>e  first.     I 
know  Chma's  great  leader,  Chiang  Kal-sbak. 
welcomes    that    test.     When    in    SeptemlKr 
1943   he   became   the  President  of  Clilna  as 
well  as  generalissimo,  anf    thus  had  almost 
absoltue  power,  tha  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
state  that  within    ..  year  after   the  end   of 
the  war  he  would  lay  his  power  down.     Few 
westerners  at  that  time  appreciated,  the  sig- 
nificance of  his  words,  but  he  knew  and  the 
Chinese  knew  that  when  he  made  that  volun- 
tary pledge  he  would  have  to  make  good  on 
It.     He  himself  haa  said,  "If  I  die  a  dictator 
I  shall  go  down  Into  oblivion   aa  all  other 
dicU'-ors  have  gone.     But  if  before  I  die  I 
manage  to  give  back  power  to  the  people.  X 
Shan  be  remembered  in  every  Chinese  home." 
Political   machinery   must   now    be   eatab- 
Uahed  which  the  Chinese  people  can  handle 
and  by  which  theu  coUertive  wUl  can  be  reg- 
istered  effectively     Their   first  constitution 
proclaimed  in  1911  gave  the  people  the  right 
to  vote      But  it  did  not  wcffk,  because  most 
of  the  people  In  China  had  had  no  experience 
in  government  by  elections.     Understanding 
of  the  techniques  of  democracy  comes  largely 
by  experience.     One  of  the  many  values  of 
the  Peoples  Political  Council  haa  been  that 
it  gave  such  political  experience. 

In  some  quaxtera  it  haa  been  popular  to 
criticize  China  for  not  making  more  rapid 
progress  In  achieving  our  type  of  democracy. 
Yet  iX  looked  at  with  perspiective,  it  is  clear 
that  she  has  made  substantial  progress  even 
in  the  midst  of  a  cruel  war  ol  survival.  In 
fact,  the  real  import  of  lecent  political  events 
In  China  is  this:  that  at  a  time  when,  ao 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  our 
.own   country,  has  be«n  putting  more  and 
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more  power  into  the  hands  of  centralized 
government,  the  Chinese  people   and  their 
greatest  leaders  are  moving  resolutely  In  the 
opposite  direction.     They  are  putting  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  people.    They 
have  rejected  the  colonial  system,  which  the 
Imperialistic  powers  of  Europe  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  In  Asia;  they  have  rejected  totali- 
tarianism of  the  Fascist  pattern;  they  have 
rejected   totalitarianism   of  the  Communist 
pattern;   they  have  rejected  totalitarianism 
of  the  racial  pattern  which  Japan  tried  to 
deveicp  in  Asia;  they  are  deliberately  choos- 
ing for  themsalves  democracy  of  the  Ameri- 
can pattern  with  such  modifications  aa  their 
own  particular  situation  and  genius  dictate. 
This   is   the   fact   which   overshadows   all 
others.    It  has  great  significance  not  only  for 
China  and  Asia  but  also  for  the  United  States. 
Otir  kino  of  democracy,  with  respect  for  the 
rights  of  each   Individual    human   being.   Is 
under   attack   In   many  parts  of   the   world. 
We  are  now  gaining  a  nc^v  partner  In  de- 
mocracy, one  whose  experijnce  with  It  will 
almost  certainly  determine  which  way  Asia 
is  to  go 

Let  us  have  no  illusions  ibout  the  ease  of 
Chma's  task  The  Chinese  know  how  great 
are  the  difficulties — the  hunger,  the  disease, 
the  poverty,  the  Inflation,  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation and  modern  Industry,  the  mlllloM 
of  refugees,  the  illiteracy,  :he  sectionalisms. 
They  know  there  are  some  in  their  Go\ em- 
inent who  do  not  want  to  follo*^  Chiang  in 
laying  down  their  pjower,  aad  that  there  are 
those  among  the  Communists  who  want  to 
continue  as  a  separate  government  with  a 
private  army,  rather  than  become  a  loyal 
opposition  In  a  unified  China.  It  will  take 
time  for  each  group  to  learn  to  trust  the 
other,  and  to  trust  the  democratic  way  of 
winning  support  from  th«!  people— not  by 
arms  but  by  giving  them  hotter  government. 
Yes;  it  will  be  slow  and  hard,  and  there 
win  be  discouraging  set-backs.  We  must 
learn  to  think  In  terms  not  Of  months  or 
years  but  of  decades.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
moment  of  opportunity  haf  come.  China  at 
long  last  is  on  the  march  tcward  government 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and.  there- 
fore, for  the  people. 


The  Lost  Generations  of  Engineers 


to  put  the  common  welfare  and  safety  above 
the  Interest  of  any  group. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war.  more  than 
of  any  other  war  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
depends  absolutely  on  the  continued,  phe- 
nomenal production  of  ovu  American  Indus- 
tries which,  through  the  nventive  genius 
and  special  skills  of  our  American  engineers, 
with  the  loyal  support  of  labor,  have  pro- 
duced and  are  producing  the  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, ships,  and  armament  that  have  made 
our  armed  forces  invincible  on  all  fronts. 

In  addition  to  the  engineers  in  Indtistry. 
the  armed  forces  who  are  winning  our  bat- 
tles against  the  enemy  so  magnificently 
would  be  helpless  without  the  peculiar,  spe- 
cialized, and  brilliant  abilities  of  the  engi- 
neers In  the  uniforms  of  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Air  Forces,  and  the 
merchant  marine. 

THE  PRESENT  SUPPLT  OF  ENGINEERS 

With  these  facts  well  known  and  ac- 
knowledged by  everyone,  educators,  whose 
Job  It  Is  to  train  these  engineers,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  alarmed  at  the  present  situation 
affecting  the  immediate  and  future  supply  of 
engineers  to  fill  these  absolutely  vital  func- 
tions in  our  Nation's  existence. 

The  two  points  in  this  situation  that  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked  are  that:  (1)  Unless 
we  beghi  Immediately  to  make  it  possible  for 
qualified  young  men  to  complete  their  for- 
mal engineering  education,  there  may  well 
develop  a  critical  shortage  of  engineers  In 
the  armed  forces  with  a  resultant  prolonging 
of  the  war;  and  (2)  even  though  we  begin  at 
once  to  train  engineers,  the  vacancy  in  the 
normal  supply  of  engineers  from  our  engi- 
neering colleges  will  never  be  filled,  and  the 
expected  development  of  our  industries  after 
the  war  consequently  may  not  be  fully  real- 


EXTENSION  OF  IlEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  B.  Plank  from  Power  Plant  En- 
gineering for  August  1945: 

The  Lost  Generations  of.  Engineers 
(By  William  B.  Plank,  professor  and  head, 
department   of   mining   and  metallurgical 
engineering.  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.) 
While  the  energies  and  interest  of  the  en- 
tire country  have  been  certered  on  winning 
the   war   against   Germany   and  Japan,   two 
very   Important  and  slgnlllcant  educational 
considerations  seem  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  those  who  are  planning  for  the  successful 
culmination  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific,  and  for  the  expected  rapid  develop- 
ment or  reconversion  of  our  industries  after 
the  fighting  stops. 

It  Is  eminently  right  ard  proper  that  all 
elements  of  our  society  sjiould  make  their 
respective  contributions  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  and  I  have  no  criticism  whatever 
of  any  Government  agency  which  has  had 


Ized. 


V?HO  ARE  the  "lost  GENERATIONS"? 


It  Is  these  "lost  generations  of  engineers" 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak  particularly. 
They  are  the  men  who,  becatise  of  selective 
service,  were  prevented  from  completing  or. 
In  many  cases,  even  beginning  their  formal 
education  at  the  150  or  more  engineering 
colleges  of  our  country.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part.  In  the  uniforms  of  our  armed 
forces.  Although  they  may  have  received 
si^eciallzed  training  in  the  Army  or  Navy, 
their  complete  proiessional  enginesring  edu- 
cation has  been  stopped,  or  at  least  seriously 
Interrupted. 

Ever  since  the  selective  service  began  to 
operate,  especially  alter  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
enrollment  In  the  engineering  colleges  has 
been  steadily  dropping.  In  1941-42,  there 
were  15,000  engineering  college  graduates  in 
the  engineering  colleges  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  compared  with  42.000  today. 
This  is  a  drop  of  64  percent  in  3  years. 

What  is  more  alarming,  however.  Is  that 
the  number  of  students  who  may  receive 
their  engineering  college  degrees  this  spring 
will  be  only  about  one-fifth  the  number  that 
graduated  2  year  ago.  In  1942-43,  there  were 
14.714  men  graduated  in  engineering  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  colleges,  where- 
as there  are  only  3,000  senior  engineering 
students  In  college  today,  and  not  all  of  them 
will  likely  receive  degrees  for  one  reason  or 
another.  In  normal  years,  between  12,000 
and  15,000  engineering  college  graduates 
annually  took  their  places  In  the  industries 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

ARE  VBTERANS  FtOCKING  TO  ENGINEERING 
COLLEGES r 

The  common  belief  that  the  rettirnlng  vet- 
erans will  fiock  back  to  the  engineering  col- 
leges In  large  numbers  appears  not  to  be 
borne  out  by  studies  made  by  educational 
authorities.  It  Is  estimated  that  about  60,000 
veterans  might  be  expected  to  apply  for  tech- 
nical and  engineering  training,  but  not  all  of 
these  will  likely  want  to  take  the  time  to 
complete  professional  engineering  courses. 


From  the  partial  picture  we  now  have  of 
the  educational  desires  of  the  veterans  al- 
ready returned  to  us.  It  Is  seen  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  will  want  short,  special,  in- 
tensive training  courses  to  fit  them  for  a  Job 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  kind  of  training  will 
likely  be  given  largely  by  the  colleges  in  In- 
dustrial commtmitles  where  the  veteran  can 
work  at  a  Job  during  the  day  and  go  to  school 
at  night. 

The  type  of  Institution  best  suited  for  this 
work  is  the  so-called  technical  Institute, 
where  the  objective  is  the  training  of  tech- 
nicians for  industry,  or  the  upgrading  of  them 
in  occupations  for  which  professional  engi- 
neering school  graduation  is  not  required. 
This  type  of  training  is  admirably  fitted  for 
Immediate  productivity  on  completion  of  the 
training  program,  and  for  the  attainment  of 
occupational  goals  sooner  than  Is  normally 
the  case  with  graduates  of  engineering 
colleges. 

TECHNICAL    INSTITUTEa 

From  a  recent  study  of  vocational-technical 
training  made  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  it  was  estimated  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, industry  needs  5.2  technicians  for  each 
engineer.  There  are  not  enough  technical 
Institutes  at  present  to  train  all  the  techni- 
cians that  are  estimated  to  be  essential  for 
industry  in  the  postwar  days. 

The  study  shows  that  not  less  than  250  of 
such  institutions  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  that  there  should  be  1  In  each 
community  of  50.000  or  more. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  many  educators,  with 
whom  I  concur,  that  the  professional  engi- 
neering colleges  should  not  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  technical-institute  type  of  training 
because  they  do  not  have  the  proper  facilities 
nor  the  staff  to  do  the  work  well. 

These  colleges.  In  my  opinion,  should  now 
be  planning  for  the  professional  engineering 
training  of  the  young  men  now  In  secondary 
school.  According  to  one  estimate  made  last 
fall,  three  out  of  every  four  high-school  sen- 
iors expect  to  go  to  college  and  43.4  percent 
of  these  are  planning  to  study  engineering. 
The  other  choices  in  order  are  medicine,  law, 
business  administration,  agriculture,  and 
physical  education. 

The  effect  on  our  national  life  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  "lost  generations  of  engineers" 
can  never  be  fully  remedied. 


Bureaucracy  Rides  tiie  Rivers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  V/ILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
prepared  by  me  and  published  in  Na- 
tion's Business,  September  1945,  to  wit: 

BimEAUCRACT  RIDES  THE  RlVERS 

Unless  a  halt  is  called,  the  United  States 
faces  the  prospect  of  being  burdened  with 
elsht  new  Independent  Government  agencies, 
superbureaucracies,  called  regional  or  valley 
authorities,  each  with  lump  sum  appropria- 
tions and  controlled  by  three -man  oli- 
garchies with  enough  power  to  Infiuence  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  large  areas  of  tha 
country. 

Only  Indirectly  responsible  to  Congresa, 
these  agencies  will  be  performing  operationa 
which.  In  many  cases,  will  duplicate  func- 
tions already  set  up  In  the  r^ular  govern- 
mental DepartmenU  of  War,  Interior,  and 
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Acrteulturt.  In  •obm  ImUnce*.  tbey  will  «u- 
pwraitoiTmr  o<  the  ACllTitle*  of  ibeM  depart- 
mMiU  And.  U  th«  pwl  U  »  criterion,  they 
wUl  b»ve  carte  bUnclie  to  uae  their  appro- 
prlAtloiM  for  extxacumcilar  purpoeee  of  »o- 
eUl  englneenn?  which.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
pccple  of  the  varloue  reglona  should  do  for 
themaclves. 
Already  e  ttart  has  bw^n  made: 
First  came  the  Tenntssee  Valley  Authority, 
an  experimental  project  created  primarily  to 
twt  out  hydxoelectrlc  poiver  posslbllltiee,  and 
aecondarily  navigaUon  »nd  flood  control. 
More  recently  Congress  baa  been  asked  to 
approve  the  Miaaourl  Villey  Authority,  ex- 
preealy  designed  for  flooi  control  and  recia- 
naUon.  with  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power,  but  eiidowed  with  far-reaching 
economic  experimentation  prerogatives. 

Tbeaa  two  are  the  oi)cning  wedges  for  a 
•ystem  of  seven  more  authorities  of  the  same 
pattern  to  operate  in  seven  other  regions  of 
the  United  State*  aa  Congress  can  be  talked 
Into  apFropr-.atlng  the  money.  The  other 
aeren  proposed  are: 

The  Atlantic  Seaboard  Authority.  Includ- 
ing the  Savannah  Rlvei-  and  generally  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

The  Oreat  Lakes-Ohio  Valley  Authority  for 
rivers  flowing  into  or  from  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  including  the  Ohio  River  and  Its  tribu- 
taries except  the  Cuniberland  River  which 
would  be  added  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, to  which  would  also  be  added  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  east  of  the 
Mtsstsstppl  River. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Authority  for  the 
Arkansas,  the  White,  the  Red.  the  Rio 
Grande  Rivers  and  for  other  rivers  flowing 
Into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  west  of  the  Misais- 
sippl  River. 

The  Southwestern  Authority  for  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Great  Basin  with  no  ouUet 
to  the  sea. 

The  Columbia  Valliy  Authority  for  the 
ColumbU  River  and  otaer  rivers  flowing  Into 
tb«  Pacific  north  ol  iJie  California-Oregon 
tin*. 

The  California  Auth<irity  for  rivers  flowing 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Califor- 
nia-Oregon  line. 

The  Cclcirado  Valley  Authority  for  the 
drainage  basin  ot  the  Colorado  River  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  flood  control  or 
reclamation  objectives  with  the  development 
of  incidental  hydroelectric  power  which  are 
the  expressed  alms  of  the  promoters,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  mu:hroomir.g  plan  of  new 
bureaucracies.  As  •  M«nber  of  Congress  for 
more  than  20  years,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Flood  Control  for  many 
years.  I  have  been  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  effective  flood  control  and  wise  reclama- 
tion projects. 

But  when  I  approTe  the  building  of  a  levee 
or  a  dam.  I  want  to  Imow  that  the  Job  will 
be  done  by  a  veteran  staff  of  engineers  like 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  have  been  doing  this  kind  of 
work  for  the  Govencment  successfully  for 
more  than  135  yearsi.  When  I  endorse  a 
land  reclamation  project.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  assurance  that  the  enterprise  will  be 
carried  out  by  an  atperlenced  agency  like 
the  Bxireau  ol  Recla»«tk>n  of  the  Depart- 
ment ot  the  Interior  with  funds  for  which 
it  will  be  rcspooatble  directly  to  C<HigresB.  I 
prefer  to  le«ve  the  aoll  conaarvation  and  the 
reforeetaUon  }ota  to  the  akUled  technicians 
ot  the  Depertment  oir  Agrlculttire. 

I  hesitate  to  turn  the  Government's  money 
om  to  a  ir-«elled  aunhorlty.  staffed,  perhaps, 
by  planners  and  IdealisU  interested  in  re- 
making soctety  aeeordlng  to  their  Ideas  and 
vested  with  power  to  tee  part  of  the  funds 
as  they  ehooM  for  social  and  economic  ex- 
perlmmtatlon  instead  of  buUding  dams  and 
fsdalmlng  land. 


1  am  opposed  to  the  creatli>n  of  a  strlnf 
of  these  BUihorltiee.  superbu^ftucraciea  re- 
sponsible directly  to  no  one  bkit  themHelvea. 

I  believe  in  reducing  In8tea4  of  Incnsaslng 
bureaucracy.  Uncontrolled!  burea.»cracy 
leads  to  irresponsible  bureauctacy. 

I  believe  in  direct  accountabUuy  for  pub- 
lic expenditures.  I  oppose  jump-suin  ap- 
propriations or  their  equally  undeilrable 
equivalent,  the  so-called  revolving  funds. 
The  bills  creating  authorities  ftre  usua^'.y  en- 
veloped In  vague  phrascol<)gy.  including 
phrases  that  could  be  stretchefl  to  Justiiy  en- 
gaging in  activities  which 
taxpaying  Americans  do  not 
governmental  functions. 

I  believe  in  definite  appropriations  for 
definite  purposes.  Public  projects  should  be 
safeguarded.  In  the  case  of  Ithe  authcM-itles 
the  selection  and  improvement  of  thf  pro  J 
ects  rests  generally  with  the 
I  believe  the  representativa 
who  levy  the  taxes  should 
the  approval  of  the  projects 

I  am  oppoeed  to  authorlti 
wvuld  duplicate  much  of  thi 
ready  functioning  In  the  established  (^vem- 
mental  departments.     To  th^  taxpaysr,  this 
means  added  expense. 


Biny   patriotic 
onsider  proper 


uthorlty  itself. 

of  the  people 
ave  a  vijice  In 
be  constructed. 
becaxKie  they 

machinery  al- 


CONGBZSS    SHOXTLD    HAV*    CONTXOL 

Under  existing  law,  the  sia'etary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  J  and  thi;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  submit  their  studies  and 
sxirveys  to  Congress  for  appr<)val.  Ur.der  the 
authority  plan  these  departraents  could  even 
be  subjected  to  the  control  cf  the  authority 
in  certain  areas,  the  authortt  y  being  t  upreme 
in  Its  own  terrlt<H7  and  freii  to  use  Its  own 
technicians  or  to  borrow  those  of  tie  other 
Government  departments  an  1  blueprint  their 
operations. 

1  do  not  think  it  te  necessary  or  efficient  to 

form     new     agencies     to 

as 


various    devel<H?ment    operations,    iuch 


planting^  trees,"  improving  I  soils,  building 
dams  and  levees.  Government  departments 
often  work  together  on  a  single  project.  If 
an  authcjrlty  is  necessary  to  coordinate  tb 
varying  functions,  we  might  as  well  combine 
the  Department  of  Agricultire  and  the  De- 
partment  of   the   Interior.      --     •        -         - 


If   the   depart- 


ments do  not  cooperate,  th ;  remedy,  in  my 


Judgment,  is  not  to  scrap 


the  department. 


but  for  Congress  to  Insist  v  pon  cooperation. 


:  or  dissension  in- 
new    authorities 


There  is  plenty  of  chance 

side   the   structure   of   the    

themselves  due  to  an  Inhere  it  defect  of  their 
organization.  The  authorities  are  managed 
by  three-man  directorates.  A  public  enter 
prise  needs  to  be  operated  ly  a  single  execu 
tive  who  can  make  promp  ,  decisions  as  he 
goes  along.  Divided  authoi  Ity  can  be  worse 
than  no  authority. 

When  I  make  this  stat<  ment  I  have  In 
mind  the  clashes  and  diffe;  ences  of  opinion 
that  developed  among  the  -■--"—-  -'  •"-- 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
manshtp  of  Dr.  Arthur 
clashes  were  fundamental, 
delay  In  management  resulted.  Rtsort  was 
finally  had  to  court  proceeiings  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  President's  power  to  oust 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

TAMGLBS  HAKO  TO  boKBECT 

In  trying  to  dodge  possible  rivalries  among 
the  existing  governmental  departments,  we 
can  tumble  Into  an  even  more  serious  tangle 


Inside  the  directors'  room 

itself,  a  tangle  that  will  be 

because  it  is  fiuther  removed  fron.  congres 

slonal  or  executive  control 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  cre- 
ated In  1933  by  the  flrst  i^gional  authority 
act  passed  by  Congress.  It  was  Intended 
primarily  for  the  developm  mt  of  tlie  natural 
resources  of  the  Tennessee  River  where  there 
are  greater  power  posslbi  iities  than  along 
any  other  river  east  of  ihe  Rocxy  Moun- 
tains. Previous  efforts  t^  take  advantage 
of  these  resources  had  beeh  thwaned  by  the 
shortsighted  opposition  to  the  utilization  of 


directors  of  the 
under  the  chair- 
S.    Morgan.     The 

Inefficiency  and 


of  the  Authority 
harder  to  correct 


the  Muscle  Shoali  project  by  prlvtU  utility 
interests.  The  Authority,  it  was  hoped, 
would  ierve  as  a  useful  yardstick  to  measura 
the  value  of  water  power  development. 

I    have   stipported   the   Tenneoee   Valley 
Authority,  and  I  gladly  accord  to  It  aU  the 
credit  It  deserves  In  the  reduction  of  pcrwer 
rates.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that   Congress   has   passed   other   legislation 
that  has  materially  contributed  to  the  re<luc- 
tlon   of   power   rates,   including   the   Public 
UtlUty  Act  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act. 
On  the  flood  control  side,  the  pldnre  la 
less  roseate.    The  fact  Is  that.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting  the   Tennessee   Valley    from    floods, 
the  construction  of  dams  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee  River  to  lU  source  has  con- 
verted the  entire  valley  into  reservoirs.    Be- 
fore the  Authority  was  created  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  greatest  area  that  could  be 
overflowed   was   420.000  acres.     Now   360.000 
acres,    or    sU-sevenths    of    the    entire    area, 
is  permanenUy  under  water  In  the  reservoir 
bottoms   of    the    Tennessee    Valley.      Other 
careful  estimates  aver  that  substantially  aU 
the    lands    that    were    overflowed    are    now 
condemned  as  bottoms  lor  reservoirs. 

The  Directors  of  the  Valley  Authority  con- 
cede that  their  improvemenu  have  con- 
verted those  lands  to  perpetual  overflow  as 
bottoms  of  reservoirs.  They  virtually  admit 
that  any  flood  control  benefits  accruing  from 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Improve- 
ments operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  lowet 
Mississippi  River  In  the  reduction  of  flood 
heighU  from  Cairo  south. 

OnrSTANDTNC  JOBS  BT   ASMT  ^ 

The  one  outstanding  job  of  flood  control 
along  the  Tennessee  River  wUl  not  be  done 
by  the  Authority,  but  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  who 
recommended  the  project  authorized  by 
Congress  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1911. 
That  is  the  flood  control  project  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  city  of  Chattanooga  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Valley  Authority,  even  though 
it  Is  not  connected  with  Its  construction. 
The  contention  of  thoee  who  urge  authorities 
for  cooperation  is  thus  exploded  In  the  only 
authority  thus  far  authorized  by  Congress. 
It  Is  claimed  that  the  Authority  has  fur- 
thered navigation  along  the  Tennessee  River. 
Casual  investigation  will  show  that  adequate 
navigation  could  have  been  provided  by  low 
dams  at  much  smaller  cost. 

One  of  my  principal  objections  to  a  gen- 
eral adoption  of  a  region  or  valley  authori- 
ties plan  has  to  do  with  its  probable  effect 
on  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  consequently  on  futur:  national 
defense.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
did  not  use  the  corps  in  any  of  its  enter- 
prises. 

Generally  the  authorities  plan  to  use  their 
own  engineers.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  thus  be  deprived  of  Its  traditional 
means  of  obtaining  training  and  experience 
in  peacetime  for  its  vital  tasks  In  war. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  In  World  War  II 
many  of  the  outstanding  engineering  ac- 
complishments, as  well  as  the  miracles  of 
supply  cf  the  United  States  Army,  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Army  engineers.  Proof  of 
the  value  of  this  training  is  the  long  list  of 
"high-water  fighters"  who  have  won  distUac- 
tlon  In  the  war  theaters. 

Among  those  who  have  graduated  from 
service  on  the  rivers  in  this  covmtry  are 
Gen.  Brehon  Somervell,  commanding  the 
Army  Service  Forces;  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  Rey- 
bold.  Chief  of  Army  Engineers;  Lt.  Gen.  John 
C.  H.  Lee,  chief  of  supply  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  and  deputy 
commander  In  chief;  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  B. 
Larkin.  deputy  commanding  general  and 
chief  of  communications  zone.  European 
theater;  MaJ.  Gen.  Donald  H.  Connolly,  who 
built  the  Russian  supply  base  in  Iran;  Lt, 
Gen.  Daniel  I.  Sultan,  commander  of  the 
American  forces  In  Burma;  MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel 
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Noce,  who  conceived  and  trained  the  am- 
phibian engineers  who  took  part  both  In  the 
European  and  Pacific  Invaalons;  MaJ.  Gen. 
Lewis  A.  Pick,  who  built  the  Ledo  Road:  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  Hoge,  who  built,  the  Alaskan 
Highway,  and  was  first  to  cross  the  Remagen 
Bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  European  inva- 
sion.   There  are  many  others. 

EXPEBTXNCED  IN  KIVEB  CCNTBOL 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  background 
and  experience  in  river  control  and  river 
Improvement  unequaled  In  the  world. 
They  planned  built,  and  operated  virtually 
all  flood-control  programs  for  tne  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  the  White,  and  thu  Red  Rivers, 
and  for  many  other  river  basins. 

When  we  have  a  Corps  of  Enijineers  of  this 
kind  at  our  disposal.  It  simply  doesn't  make 
sense  not  to  use  them. 

Nor  do  I  see  why  the  Reclan.atlon  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  the  Inter: or  should  not 
carry  on  with  Its  outstanding  record  of  rec- 
lamation projects  accomplished  for  the  Gov- 
ernment since  1902.  It  has  demonstrated  its 
worth.  It  has  not  been  utilized  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  any  more  than  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  hati  used  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  the  Forest  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  already  in  exist- 
ence to  do  Just  such  Jobs  as  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  chose  to  do  en  Its  own. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  social  or  cultural 
planning,  however  praiseworihy  its  objec- 
tives, should  be  part  of  a  floe  d-control  and 
land-reclamation  project.  Tliere  are  some 
things  a  community  should  do  for  Itself  if  it 
is  to  retain  its  strength  and  its  Initiative. 
We  are  individualists  in  America. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  I  have 
obsen'ed  a  marked  tendency  by  those  in 
control  to  divert  their  energies  and  a  definite 
portion  of  their  funds  to  purposes  of  eco- 
nomic experimentation  with  social  and  cul- 
tural byproducts.  At  Norrls  and,  as  I  recall, 
at  Fontana.  permanent  school  buildings  v;ere 
constructed.  Libraries  with  circulating 
facilities  have  been  built.  Community  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  Pert  lizer  has  been 
provldi^d  for  local  farms.  Nirserles  for  re- 
forestation have  been  establKhed.  Soil  ex- 
periments have  been  made. 

These  ventures  were  financed  from  ap- 
propriations under  the  large  discretionary 
powers  possessed  by  the  Authority  intended 
primarily  for  the  development,  of  hydroelec- 
tric power.  The  powers  of  thC'  Authority  are 
broad.  They  embrace  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  valley.  The  language 
can  be  constructed  for  very  liberal  social 
planning.  The  words  "social"  and  "cultural" 
occur  in  the  additional  authorities  proposed. 
The  opportunities  for  uslni;  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  socla;  planning  and 
for  remaking  the  society  of  the  area  are 
couched  In  language  that  is  most  Inviting  to 
these  who  would  remake  and  reform  the 
country.  Community  planning  Is  desirable, 
but  not  when  it  results  In  one  pattern  for 
all  communities, 

FUNDS  BT  DEVIOUS  WATS 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  first 
dam  built  by  the  Tennessee  \'alley  Authority 
was  not  specifically  authorized  for  construc- 
tion by  Congress.  Funds  were  provided  for 
the  Initiation  of  the  Wheeler  Dam  and  the 
Pickwick  Dam  under  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  ^-.ct.  Subsequently  the  Tennessee 
Valley  obtained  money  from  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  or  from  Public  Works 
funds,  all  of  which  were  lump-sum  appro- 
priations. 

I  do  not  think  It  Is  wise  tc  give  a  Govern- 
ment agency  such  wide  latitude  of  discretion 
that  it  can  do  almost  anything  It  wants  to, 
back  almost  any  economic  or  social  project, 
on  the  ground  that  It  will  further  Its  general 
program  of  economic  and  social  development. 
With  Its  easy  and  liberal  .spending  powers 
and  its  control  over  local  development  opera- 
tions, it  would  not  be  dlfficiilt  for  an  au- 


thority to  mold  a  great  part  of  the  lift  of  the 
area  In  which  It  operate*. 

Multiply  the  Tenneaiee  Valley  Authority  by 
nine,  for  the  nine  propoaed  regions,  and  you 
have  a  new  and  powerful  trend  that  could 
materially  change  the  American  way  of  life— 
and  not  for  the  better. 


A  More  Balanced  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  George 
Fielding  Eliot  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  September  26,  1945: 

A   MOBE   BALANCED    WORLD 

(By  MaJ.  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
The  postwar  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
seem  to  center  on  the  idea  of  security.  This 
leads  Soviet  statesmen  Into  the  somewhat 
paradoxical  position  of  Insisting  on  the  for- 
mation of  an  association  of  closely  knit 
states  around  their  own  frontiers,  for  the 
better  protection  of  their  own  country,  while 
opposing  any  close  association  of  Western 
European  states  as  being  necessarily  antl- 
Sovlet  in  character  and  therefore  dangerous 
to  Soviet  security.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  Rus- 
sians say  to  the  western  states:  You  must 
trust  us,  but  we  do  not  trust  you. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  paradox  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  the  future  security 
of  the  world.  There  may  not  at  present  be 
any  Imminent  danger  of  the  world  dividing 
into  eastern  and  western  groups,  of  increas- 
ing hostility  to  each  other;  but  such  a  danger 
may  appear  unless  present  tendencies  can  be 
checked,  and  particularly  unless  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  can  be  established  be- 
tween the  Russian  people  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  American,  British,  and  western  Euro- 
pean peoples  on  the  other. 

The  cynical  observer  of  the  postwar  world 
might  point  out,  with  considerable  truth, 
that  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  con- 
genital weaknesses  of  the  human  race  that 
this  whole  structure  of  fear  and  suspicion 
Is  largely  Imaginary;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  western  powers  have  no  designs 
whatever  upon  the  security  and  well-being 
of  the  Soviet  people;  nor  Is  there  any  real 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Russians  have  any 
designs  upon  the  security  and  well-being  of 
any  of  the  western  nations.  But  this  is  no 
moment  to  listen  to  cynics,  nor  to  airy  dream- 
ers, either.  It  is  a  moment  for  practical  and 
reasonable  consideration  of  the  facts,  and 
for  action  based  on  facts  and  not  upon  either 
prejudice  or  illusion. 

As  a  ma,tter  of  fact,  there  exists  an  Anglo- 
American  unity  which  is  potentially  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world.  The  hard  facta 
of  the  war  have  demonstrated  that  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth form  a  natural  military  unit, 
conformable  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
war.  They  possess  between  them,  today,  not 
only  the  dread  secret  of  atomic  warfare,  but 
also  the  sea  power,  the  long-range  air  power, 
the  Industrial  and  technical  resources,  and 
the  world-wide  system  of  bases  by  which  the 
split-second,  highly  mobile  military  forces  of 
today  can  best  be  operated  and  supported. 

The  hard  facts  of  the  postwar  world  have 
demonstrated  that  on  almost  every  conceiv- 
able phase  of  policy  the  Interests  of  the 
American  peonle  and  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth  run  in 


conjunction,  or  at  leaat  in  ptralltl.  Thete 
two  colloctlona  of  hard  facu— military  and 
political— dictate  to  both  nations  that  they 
must  find  a  meana  to  achieve  an  economic 
community  of  intereat.  in  order  that  their 
military  and  political  unity,  upon  which  their 
safety  has  been  demonstrated  to  depend,  may 
not  be  impaired. 

Yet  when  all  this  ts  recognized— as  it  is 
not  yet  fully  recognized  by  everyone — there 
still  remains  the  necessity  for  finding  a  policy 
which  will  promote  the  growth  of  confidence 
and  friendship  between  the  English-speaking 
states  and  the  Soviet  Union. 


Bank  Earnings  and  Interest  Rates 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  debt  plus  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  it  is  becoming  funded  in 
the  form  of  short-term  paper  and  more 
and  more  shifting  to  bank  portfolios 
raises  questions  which  all  students  of 
banking  will  have  to  become  interested 
in,  and  that  is  the  earnings  of  banks,  and 
whether  or  not  interest  rates  remain 
high,  as  well  as  whether  or  not  the  capi- 
tal funds  of  banks  are  adequate.  A  study 
has  been  made  by  a  prominent  banker 
of  my  State,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Stoddard, 
president  of  one  of  the  larger  banks  out 
there,  dealing  with  these  three  questions. 
I  submit  it  for  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  who  may  be  interested: 
An  Analtsis  of  Commercial  Banking  in  thk 
United  States 

In  common  with  most  bankers.  I  have  been 
deeply  Interested  during  recent  months  In 
the  current  discussions  relative  to  commer- 
cial banking  in  the  United  States.  My  In- 
terest has  been  largely  centered  on  the  three 
major  questions: 

1.  Are  bank  earnings  excessive? 

2.  Will  Interest  rates  remain  at  the  present 
levels? 

3.  Are  bank  capital  funds  adequate? 

While  attempting  to  form  some  satisfac- 
tory personal  conclusions  from  the  various 
statements  and  articles  dealing  with  these 
questions.  I  took  occasion  to  study  rather 
carefully  the  published  statistical  reports 
relative  to  banking  operations.  I  set  down 
for  my  guidance,  in  comparative  form,  the 
consolidated  balance  sheets  and  earning 
statements  of  all  Insured  commercial  banks 
in  the  country  over  a  10-year  period. 

The  visual  presentation  of  this  data,  in 
condensed  form,  gave  me  a  reasonable,  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  foregoing  questions. 
The  thought  then  occurred  to  me  that  other 
banks  might  be  equally  Interested  In  these 
reports  and  some  of  the  conclusions  which 
seem  obvious  from  a  study  of  the  figures. 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  the  following  brief  analysis. 

ABE    BANK    EARNINGS   EXCESSrVE? 

During  the  past  10-year  period,  the  average 
net  earnings  of  all  commercial  banks  have 
been  but  6.6  percent,  certainly  not  an  ex- 
cessive amount.  Incresised  earnings  of  8.5 
percent  for  1943  and  9.4  percent  for  1944  on 
total  capital  funds  do  not  necessarily  fore- 
cast a  continued  Increase.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  probably  the  high  point  was  reached  in 
1944,   as  future   earnings  will   be   adversely 
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affected  by  (1>  «  leTrUng  off  of  Increase  In  aa  proportion  of  tax -exempt 
depoelta.  {2\  lower  Interest  ratea  on  loana  cllne.  (4)  Increased  operating 
andmyaBtmenu  aa  matiirltlea  are  being  re-  The  dividend  average  of  3 

funded  at  lower  rates.  (3)  Increased  taxation       10-year  period  la  very 
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WnO.    WTKKXST    EATS8    tXMAIN    AT    PBISKWT 

LXVXLfi? 

During  1935  the  banks  were  earning  2.7 
percent  on  some  $20,000,000  000  of  securities 
Ten  years  later,  or  In  1944.  the  rate  of  ret\u-n 
had  declined  to  13  percent  on  about  $82,000.- 
000.000  of  sectirlUes.  On  loana  and  disccunts 
the  decline  has  been  from  4  4  percent  on  $14.- 
OOO.OCO.OCO  to  32  percent  on  $21,000.000  000 
Income  from  other  sources  during  the  same 
period  has  gradually  increased,  but  It  Is  not 
a  determining  factor  In  the  over-all  picture. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  more  than  $250,000,000,000  of  securi- 
ties to  banks  and  other  Inveetora.  has  created 
an  interest  pattern  which,  if  revised  sharply 
upward,  would  cause  a  tubat.^ntlal  decrease 
m  quoted  market  values,  i^rtherraore.  enor- 
mous refunding  programs  must  be  carried 
out  Within  the  present  rate  auucture  In  order 
to  mmimlz;  the  burden  of  carrying  this  tre- 
mendous debt  It  seema  almost  mandatory 
that  the  fiscal  powers  of  the  Government 
must,  and  undoubtedly  will  be.  utilized  so 
that  mterett  rates  will  remain  at  or  near  the 
prewnt  levels  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  profitable  functioning  of  the  banking 
system  seems  assured  through  the  simple 
f»\ct  that  despite  a  substantially  lower  rate 
of  interest,  banks  now  have  Ihrmigh  Increased 
dci-.o*lla  13  to  in  veal  for  e*cl»  $i  Uioy  UuU  lur 
a  similar  purpose  in  1935, 


ASK  BANK  CAPTTAL   FT?  D8   AOTQUATl? 

In  1935  the  banks  had  $  .  for  cairital  funds 
for  each  $7  of  deposits.  '  'en  years  later,  in 
19*4.  banks  had  $1  of  cap  tal  funds  for  each 
$15  of  deposits.  Howevei  .  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Increase  In  deposl  ta  has  been  largely 
invested  In  United  States  <  Jovemment  bonds, 
the  ratio  of  bank  capital  tc  risk  assets  has  not 
changed  In  the  10-year  period. 


If  the  capital  funds  of 
were  now  increased  to  the 


securtles  de- 
expennes. 
percent  for  the 
and  It 


win  be  noted  that  the  rate  has  not  been  In- 
creased during  the  past  2  years,  thus  permu- 
ting substantial  Increase*  to  the  capital 
funds. 
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quoted  will,  of  course,  be  entirely  different 
for  each  individual  bank. 

Howard  J.  Stoddard. 
President,  Michigan  National  Bank. 
Lansing.  Mich.,  September  20,  1945. 


Coatrol  of  Atomic  Energy 


Jae  Nation's  banks 
ratio  of  1935.  then 


Whereas    In    1935 
return  with  a  de- 


eamlngs  would  be  inadequate  to  Justify  the 
additional  Investment, 
banks  could  n-.ake  a  fair 
posit  leverage  of  7  to  1.  ixlay  a  leverage  of 
15  to  1  of  deposlU  to  cap  tal  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  lower  yield  ok  Iouk  and  Invest- 
ments. J 

Unless  one  views  the  stafctllty  of  the  Federal 
debt  with  misgivings,  p.'-isent  bank  capital, 
on  the  aver«?,e.  appears  adequate,  ai  there  Is 
no  fartuftl  evidence  to  suji^ort  the  belief  that 
rl«k  asaeU  will  Increase  m|iterially  during  the 
coming  years,  and  the  poli:y  of  reuining  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  earilngs  In  the  capital 
accounU  should  oUsct  the  percentage  gain  in 
assets  other  than  Oovernnent  bonds. 


The  foregoing  analysis 
cotuolldated  flguies  of  All 


and  certain  averago  flguria  which  have  been 


has  been  baaed  on 
commercial  banks, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sir.!5lo 
most  Important  Is.sue  before  this  couniry 
today,  and  before  the  whole  world.  Is  how 
to  control  the  use  of  atomic  oncrsy.  Un- 
less we  and  our  allies  solve  that  problem, 
we  face  the  prospect  in  the  next  half 
century  of  a  return  to  the  cliff  dweller 
or  cave  man  stage  of  civilization. 

The  scientists  who  created  the  atomio 
bomb  have  spent  8lecple«!s  nights  on  the 
question  of  what  to  do  with  their  brain 
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child.  The  fact  that  in  some  places  they 
have  been  kept  almost  Incommunicado 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  that 
their  views  be  given  wide  publicity  and 
study. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  a  statement  from  a  group  of  these 
scientists  still  residing  in  one  of  the 
centers  where  the  bomb  uas  developed; 

The  development  and  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  has  introduced  an  Impartant  new  ele- 
ment Into  world  politics  anc:  has  created  a 
situation  fraught  with  grave  danger  for  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  Many  of  the  scien- 
tists who  have  been  working  oa  atomic  bombs 
as  a  necessary  mtUtary  meafure  in  time  of 
national  peril  did  so  with  misgivings  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  repercussions  of  such 
a  discovery.  Consequently,  "hey  have  been 
thinking  about  this  situation  for  a  contider- 
ably  longer  time  than  was  jjossible  for  the 
public.  We  feel  that  it  Is  our  duty  to  present 
to  the  public  the  basic  facts  concerning  the 
atomic  bomb  and  their  Implications  for 
United  States  foreign  policy.  Only  by  a  full 
realization  of  these  facts  cin  the  citizens 
of  this  country  intelligently  participate  In 
making  the  decisions  that  the  unleashing  of 
atomic  energy  compels  us  to  take.  If  wrong 
decisions  are  made,  it  may  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  cities,  horrible  death  for  millions 
of  our  people,  and  possibly  the  end  of  our 
Nation. 

We  propose  to  discuss  ttils  problem  by 
analjTzlng  possible  courses  of  action  for  our 
Government. 

ALTERJI.«.TE    I.    NO    CHANCI    IN    PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Many  Americans  believe,  either  after  se- 
rious consideration  or  becauie  of  Inadequate 
information,  that  no  special  change  In  our 
national  policy  Is  necessary.  Arguments  sup- 
porting this  view  are  that  trve  atomic  bomb 
does  not  change  the  basic  causes  of  Interna- 
tional friction  and  war,  tha:  it  is  not  a  de- 
velopment of  suflSclent  magnitude  to  change 
the  nature  of  warfare,  that  an  effective  de- 
fense is  sure  to  be  found,  and  that  moral 
pressure  and  the  fear  of  rett.llatlon  will  pre- 
vent the  use  of  atomic  bombs  or  prevent  war 
altogether. 

Importance  of  the  atomic  bomb 
The  primary  feature  of  the  atomic  bomb  Is 
Its  tremendous  destructive  power.  The  news- 
paper accounts  of  the  destjuction  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  are  adejjuate  for  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  present  destructlveness.  By 
using  more  bombs,  larger  bombs  and  more 
efBcient  bombs  It  will  be  possible  in  the  near 
future  to  completely  destroy  the  bulk  of  the 
population.  Industry,  and  military  strength 
of  any  nation  within  a  few  weeks.  Moreover, 
aviation  and  rocket  developments  might  en- 
able this  to  be  accomplished  within  a  few 
hours,  without  possibility  of  effective  re- 
taliation Alternately,  strategic  locations 
may  be  mined  in  advance  by  agents  of  for- 
eign notions.  A  factor  of  siich  extreme  de- 
structiveness  cannot  be  neglected  In  formu- 
lating our  foreign  policy.  By  constituting  a 
serious  threat  to  the  safety  of  every  nation. 
It  intensifies  the  causes  of  friction  and  of 
war. 

Possibility  of  specific  defense 
In  spite  of  the  adage,  "to  each  offensive 
weapon  there  has  been  fo\;nd  a  defense," 
we  as  scientists  can  oiler  no  hope  of  a  spe- 
cific defense  against  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
only  immediate  defensive  n.cacures  are  re- 
taliation, counter-offensive  or  "preventive" 
warfare,  but  these  will  not  rustore  the  rulna 
of  our  cities  nor  revive  the  millions  of  our 
dead.  Dispersal  of  population  and  industry 
over  wide  areas  or  underground  can  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  atomic  bomb  raids,  but  can- 
not be  considered  an  adequate  permanent 
defense. 


Moral  sanction* 

Moral  considerations  did  not  prevent  the 
use  of  atomic  bombs  against  Japan,  but  It 
might  be  argued  that  the  population  at  large 
was  not  consulted  In  this  decision.  It  Is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  Allied  people  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  approved  the  decision  sub- 
sequently. In  time  of  war,  moral  sanctions 
have  never  prevented  the  use  of  any  weapon, 
no  matter  how  terrible.  Moreover,  those  hav- 
ing control  over  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
may  not  be  subject  to  moral  pressure  of  the 
world  In  general. 

Fear  of  retaliation 

In  the  past,  fear  of  retaliation  has  never 
been  a  deterrent  to  aggressors  who  thought 
they  had  a  chance  to  win.  Pear  of  being  sub- 
jected to  atomic  bomb  attacks  may.  In  fact, 
enhance  the  possibility  that  a  nation  wUl 
Itself  use  them  as  a  preventive  measure. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  world  situation  Is  definitely 
and  considerably  altered  by  the  Introduction 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  that  this  factor 
must  be  given  major  consideration  In  cur 
foreign  policy. 

ALTEENATIVZ    H.    UNHTD    STATES    SUPREMACY     IN 
ATOMIC   WARFARE 

Many  people  feel  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  can  best  be  preserved  by  main- 
taining supremacy  In  atomic  warfare.  They 
propose  that  we  keep  the  secret  of  making 
atom  bombs,  that  we  seek  to  corner  the  stra- 
tegic materials,  that  we  produce  more  numer- 
ous and  more  deadly  bombs,  and  disperse  our 
population  and  Industries. 

Keep  it  secret 

Those  who  advocate  that  the  secret  of  the- 
atomic  bomb  be  kept  mislead  our  own  people 
rather  than  other  countries.  There  are  no 
longer  any  fundamental  secrets  about  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  Government  has  made 
public  the  broad  outline  of  the  discovery  and 
methods  which  led  to  success.  The  remain- 
Int?  secrets  are  scientific  and  engineering  de- 
tails. It  would  be  foolish  to  suppose  that 
scientists  and  engineers  in  other  countries 
would  not  be  able  to  redevelop  at  least  one 
of  the  methods  we  have  used  or  develop  new 
methods.  It  took  the  Anglo-Americans  3 
years  to  achieve  the  transformation  from  the 
laboratory  to  the  plant  scale.  Working  with 
the  knowledge  that  this  transformation  has 
actually  been  achieved,  even  those  nations 
with  lesser  resources  than  those  of  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  produce  atomic  bombs 
within  2  to  5  years. 

A  very  dangerous  consequence  of  a  policy 
of  secrecy  is  that  while  spurring  other  na- 
tions to  develop  atomic  bombs  by  withhold- 
ing detailed  Information  from  the  majority 
of  ouf  own  scientists  we  will  artificially  chan- 
nel and  sterilize  the  further  development  of 
nuclear  physics  and  chemistry  In  our  own 
country. 

United  States  control  of  raw  materials 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  way  to  monop- 
olize atomic  bombs  Is  for  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans to  control  the  raw  material  necessary 
for  their  fabrication.  The  world-wide  distri- 
bution of  uranium  ores  does  not  permit  us 
to  achieve  this  control  unilaterally,  except  by 
conquest.  Before  the  war  there  were  known 
uranium  deposits  In  Canada,  Belgium.  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  Russia.  Other  deposits  have 
I'.ndoubtedly  been  discove-ed  since.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  rely  on  the  assumption  that 
we  alone  or  together  with  Britain  can  deprive 
the  rest  of  the  world  of  access  to  enough 
uranium  for  the  production  of  atomic  explo- 
sives. 

Bigger  and  better  bombs 

If  we  cannot  hope  to  monopolize  atomic 
power,  cannot  we  make  our  future  secure  by 
producing  more  and  better  bombs  than  the 
rest  of  the  world? 


Producing  more  and  better  bombs  may  be 
necessary  for  what  security  it  does  give  dur- 
ing the  next  5  years.  However,  we  want  to 
warn  emphatically  that  more  and  better 
bombs  cannot  provide  ub  with  lasting  secu- 
rity. Because  of  the  tremendotis  potential 
destructlveness  of  atomic  bombs,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Industrial  and  population  con- 
centration of  the  United  States,  having  more 
and  better  bombs  is  no  defense.  Once  a  na- 
tion possesses  a  certain  minimum  number 
of  bombs,  there  Is  no  great  advantage  In 
having  more.  In  a  few  years  a  nation  with 
a  small  number  of  atomic  bombs  carried  by 
rockets  or  planted  as  mines  In  our  cities 
could  In  a  few  minutes  destroy  most  of  the 
Industrial  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
much  of  Its  population. 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  more  and  better 
bombs,  another  nation  may  fear,  jtistiflably 
or  not.  an  attack  by  us,  and  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  attack  first. 

Dispersal  of  population  and  industries  in  the 
United  States 
The  only  known  possible  defense  to  exist- 
ing atomic  bombs  Is  the  dispersal  of  industry. 
By  not  presenting  single  targets  of  sufficient 
concentration,  the  effect  of  atomic  bombs 
can  then  be  reduced.  However,  there  Is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  In  the  future,  atomic 
bombs  of  sufficient  number  and  destructlve- 
ness can  become  available  so  that  decen- 
tralization of  Industry  wUl  be  only  a  partial 
defense.  This  would  also  be  a  difficult  and 
costly  program,  resulting  in  a  severe  economic 
dislocation  and  disorganization.  Further- 
more, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  United  States 
could  carry  out  a  program  of  decentralizing 
Industry  and  population  without  exercising 
totalitarian  powers  which  would  destroy  both 
democracy  and  free  enterprise. 

ALTERNATIVE    HI.      IMMEDIATE    WORLD    CONQUEST 

If  we  reveal  no  more  information  to  other 
nations,  the  United  States  may  maintain 
leadership  for  a  few  years.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  after  5  years  all  of  the  great  powers 
will.  If  not  prevented  by  force  or  agreement, 
possess  atomic  bombs  in  such  number,  size, 
and  efficiency  that  raids  can  produce  tremen- 
dously more  destruction  than  that  inflicted 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Science  can 
promise  no  defense  against  such  raids.  Be- 
cause of  the  industrial  concentration  of  the 
United  States  and  the  congestion  of  our  cities. 
we  are  especially  vulnerable  to  such  attacks 
and  It  Is  entirely  possible  If  we  do  not  <le- 
centralize  our  Industries,  that  most  of  our 
industrial  potential  could  be  wiped  out  by 
such  raids  In  the  first  10  minutes  of  war. 

This  means  that  after  5  years  the  United 
States  cannot  rely  for  Its  security  upon  pro- 
ducing more  numerous  and  more  deadly 
atomic  bombs.  This  knowledge  has  led  some 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  Insure  Its 
security  by  forcibly  preventing  other  nations 
from  producing  atomic  bombs.  Since  no 
nation  would  peacefully  consent  to  our  sup- 
pression of  their  development  of  atomic 
power,  this  course  of  action  means  that  we 
must  conquer  the  world  within  the  next  S 
years,  before  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
acljleve  equality  In  atomic  power.  At  the 
present  stage  of  atomic-bomb  development, 
such  world  conquest  would  be  neither  quick 
nor  certain.  Clearly,  such  a  policy  Is  against 
the  democratic  tradition  and  expressed  views 
of  the  American  people.  In  fact,  it  Is  hard 
to  see  In  what  way  such  a  course  of  action 
differs  from  that  cf  the  Nazis. 

ALTERNATIVE    IV.   INT»?.NAT10NAL    CONTROL    OF 
ATOMIC    POWER 

International  control  of  atomic  power  is 
another  alternative  th.nt  has  been  widely 
proposed.  No  specific  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  we  do  not  Intend  to  cfler  one 
here.  We  recognise  that  any  such  plan  In- 
volves many  difficulties,  and  mny  require  that 
In  order  to  preserve  the  peace  ol  the  world. 
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«•  fortfo  Mmt  pottaiial  ptMtlul  tppiiot- 
lloat  ol  tlaauo  power  cod  tooM  phMM  of 
OMV  mtoml  to««r«4Knty.  Tht  »lurn»UvM 
•n  clear  If  w«  isnor*  tb»  poUntlRlUles  of 
atomic  warfar*.  In  I«m  than  h  K«n«rn>'>on  we 
may  ttnd  ourseivM  on  lh«  rto«t«inR  rad  of 
MomM  raMU.  If  w«  MOk  to  aeliitv*  our  owu 
gmnrtiy  tiwough  NpraBoey  tn  atomlo  war- 
far*,  w  will  find  that  tn  10  yeart  tlM  whole 
world  U  a«  adequately  armed  at  w*.  and 
thnt  th*-  threut  ot  imminent  destruction  will 
bring  about  «  "preventive"  war.  If  we  ree- 
ogntit*  that  our  present  leadcr&hip  In  atomic 
power  can  lait  at  the  mo«t  several  yenra,  and 
w»  attempt  to  dominate  the  world,  we  will 
find  ouraelvec  immediately  involved  in  an- 
other and  greater  war  In  violation  of  our 
deOMMratlc  moral  code  and  with  no  aaaur- 
MKO  Of  Tlctary. 

In  view  of  the  dlaaatroua  nature  of  theae 
alternattvee.  we  muat  expend  every  effiMrt  to 
achieve  International  cooperaUon  and  con- 
trol a*  the  only  real  and  poealble  long-term 
■olutlon. 

Wo  lliontly  urte  the  people  of  the  United 
•eatao  and  their  teadera  to  think  about,  and 
ftnd  a  meana  for.  the  intematlonol  eontrol 
of  atomic  power.  The  United  BtatM  must 
wort  Ita  leadotohlp  to  promi^te  world  pence. 
Iho  poeplo  of  the  United  Btatea,  tofctber 
vtlh  tiM  poepiee  of  the  reat  ot  the  worM. 
deaaand  that  their  leadere  work  to- 
la And  the  meana  of  effective  Inter- 
..al  eooperotlon  on  atomic  power.  They 
I  not  fall.    The  altomativea  lend  to  world 


War  Food  Adminiitration 

■XT1N8X0N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARYER 

or  oroaoiA 

lU  Till  HOU3I  OF  lltfBMINTA'llVlS 

Mondnv,  October  2.  IMS 

Mr.   TARVER     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmar.c«  In  the  U»c- 
oao.  X  Include  the  following  letter: 
DK"vr.TvrwT  or  Aoitrin.Tvat. 
WMMnpton.  September  2t.  t94$, 
■on.  MAMOtM  C  Ta«vu. 

eh9trm»n.  SttbcommUtee  on  Affrlml- 
t«re.  Commfttee  on  4ppropr<attoNi. 
Mvuae  0/  Jleprctrnfatfvee.  WatMn^- 
ton.  O  C 
Di\a  JtHMB  TAavn:  Puraunnt  to  the  re- 
auMi  «t  tbe  eoomittee  and  in  aocosdauoe 
vnii  mf  iBWntlon  as  wipreeeed  to  pu.  I 
woold  like  to  outline  the  steps  which  I  hare 
taken  thus  far  to  remedy  the  oondlttoai  set 
forth  tn  the  committee's  report  of  June  IMS 
relatinf  to  the  investlfatlou  of  the  War  Pood 
Administration  under  House  Reeolutlon  ftO. 
At  the  outset  I  want  to  express  to  the  com- 
mittee my    incere  appreelaUon  for  the  great 
talve  wt^tch  the  information  obtained  as  a 
r«Mlt  of  the  Investigation  aiid  the  sxigges- 
I  and  conclusions  of  the  committee  have 
to  me  m  the  beginning  of  my  work  as 
itary  of  Agriculture.     I  have  not  only 

a  a  carefxil  study  of  the  report,  but  have 

kept  It  constantly  before  me  aa  a  guide  for 
dNidlaf  mnny  quest  fens  that  have  arisen  In 
eoruieeSon  with  the  merger  of  the  War  Food 
AdmlrtUtratlon  with  t^e  Department  of  Astrl- 
eulture.  I  have  liuteted  that  the  members 
of  my  ataff  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
wtth  the  report  and.  oa  we  'lavo  approached 
each  administrative  problem,  we  have  tried 
to  set  machinery  in  motion  which  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  elimination  ot  the  condi- 
tions criticized  by  the  committee. 

Z  had  ha:dly  begun  the  dJncult  task  of 
mergSr\g  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  with  those  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  accordance  with 


tkscutlve  Order  No   8577.  w  \tn  T  waa  eon- 
fronted  with  the  ueceMlty  t<  r  acting  Imme- 
diauly  on  many  new  probi  ima  that  aroee 
when  the  war  ended  sooner   ban  most  of  us 
sxpscteU.      The     cesaatton    of     hostlllUee 
brought  about  a  termlnatlcn  of  the  lend- 
lease  program,  sharp  reductions  in  food  pro- 
curamsnt  by  the  armed  fore  is.  the  nsoesalty 
for  reoonsideriug  and  revising  Government 
war  policies  and  progranu,  md  the  relaxa- 
tion or  removal  of  many     eatrictlons  and 
controls  which  I  tslt  were   lo  longer  JuaU- 
ncd.     Theae  and  other  changea  that  came 
with  the  war's  end  have  b<Bn  of  such  far- 
reaching  Importance  and  uigency  as  to  re- 
quire almost  the  full  time  (nd  attention  o? 
moat  otnclals  In   the  Depai  tment  of   Aprl- 
culture.     As  a  re-iult.  we  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  act  as  qulclly  on  the  prob- 
lems presented  In  your  repor ;  as  1  had  antici- 
pated.    In  spite  of  the   pnsslng  nature  of 
these  developments,  however.  I  have  moved 
forward   us  rapidly   as  the  time  remaining 
after  the  handling  of  curtint  work  would 
permit. 

As  I  analyaed  the  report  it  the  time  I  be- 
came Becreta.y  of  ABrlculture.  the  major 
oonclwiona  which  I  derivid  from  It  were 
that  the  organisation  and  operations  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  w  ih  respect  to  ths 
activities  covered  by  the  ii  ve.itlgaUon  were 
deficient  In  two  impurtaui .  basic  reapects: 
(I)  It  was  not  organlaed  In  the  manner 
needed  for  placing  Jurlsd  stlon  amuhg  Its 
component  paru.  for  Qxiig  raeponsibility 
and  for  installing  workab  i  procedurts  for 
carrying  out  Us  numerous  and  eompllcnird 
activities;  and  (8)  Its  flscil.  inventory,  and 
othsr  controls  were  Inadeqi  late  for  its  large- 
asala  operatlona  in  the  pru  urement,  storeie, 
tranaportatton.  and  dlsftos  tion  of  food  and 
other  afrletUtural  eommoAOM 

To  meet  tke  ftret  of  tbfee  de&oienoles,  I 
appointed  a  eommlttee  oajorganlaation  im- 
modiaieiy  upon  taklna  of  oe  to  make  reo- 
omaaeudatkms  refardlag  needed  ehangee. 
Ttala  oonotlttoe  «aa  under  ibe  ohalrmanahlp 
of  MUton  naenlMwar.  pr«ildent  of  Kansas 
State  OoUofe  of  Africulture  and  Applied 
aelencc,  and  In  addiUea  to  aoae  depart- 
manui  eiaploycos.  it  melt  dad  Mr.  Jesss  W. 
Tapp.  vice  president  of  ths  Bank  of  America; 
Ifr.  Oeratd  K.  Thorae.  vice  preetdant  of  Wil- 
son *  Co.;  and  Mr.  I,  W.  Qaumnlta,  execu- 
tive secreUry  ot  the  NatU  nal  Cheese  Instl- 
tuu.  After  an  luteitslvd  examination  of 
the  existing  orfantratton  this  committee 
recommended  that  I  esi.ivl:llah  a  Production 
and  kfarketlng  Administration  in  which 
would  be  eonsolldated  the  lumerous  bureatu 
and  ofBoaa  entaged  in  adm  niatering  the  pro- 
duction ind  marketing  pr  igrams  of  the  De- 
partment. X  acted  (aroral  ly  on  this  recom- 
mendatUw.  and  on  Augusl  l«,  lOW.  Issusd  a 
memorandum  aelabllshini  the  new  organl- 
aatlon. 

Parhapa  the  most  noterorthy  feature  of 
this  ageney  is  the  fact  th  it  lu  head  Is  not 
only  lu  principal  admhaU  trauee  offtoer  but 
u  also  President  of  tbe  Xmmodlty  Credit 
CorporaUon.  This  ooucen  uration  of  respon- 
albUity  will.  I  believe,  aiold  many  of  the 
dllBcultles  that  have  arlsm  as  a  result  of 
the  division  of  authority  heretofore  exist- 
ing where  one  man  as  Prei  Ident  of  the  Com- 
modity Ciedlt  Corporatlor  baa  been  respon- 
sible for  nscal  control  of  md  accounUbUlty 
for  the  Corporation's  a»e  s  and  another  has 
b?en  responsible  for  prof  am  operatlona. 

Since  I  am  atuchlng  a  !opy  of  the  memo- 
randum for  your  informs  icn.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  ducuss  Its  provisions  in  detail 
but  I  do  want  to  point  cut  some  other  salient 
featurea.  It  to  organUiel  primorUy  along 
commodity  Unee  with  a  c  smplete  consolida- 
tion in  one  commodity  bench  of  all  of  the 
prodiicUon  ai>d  mflrketini  functions  and  ac- 
tivities relating  to  that  Commodity.  Here- 
tofore tlittse  functions  antl  activltlea  in  tike 
cue  of  several  Important  eommoditlss  were 
divided  among  as  many  as  four  separata 
agencies.    Under  this  nev  set-up  when  I.  or 


a  Member  of  the  Congress,  want  to  know 
ths  answer  to  some  iuiar  questu>n.  for  ex- 
ample, we  onn  call  on  the  sugar  branch 
whore  the  responsibility  for  all  such  pro- 
grams and  aoilvltlcB  relating  to  sugar  are 
now  vested. 

The  organltatlon  slso  includes  a  field  senr- 
lee  branch  where  its  programs  doallnf  dl- 
rectly  with  furmcrs  are  carried  out  In  tne 
Held  by  State  and  county  agricultural  com- 
mittees through  whluli  Uio  farmer  will  have 
an  active  part  In  the  development  and  ad- 
mlnlatratlou  of  production,  marketing,  and 


other  programs  affecting  ^m. 

A  great  deal  of  work  rtmalns  to  bs  done 
before  ve  can  complete  the  physical  con- 
solidation ot  offlcss  and  personnel  of  this 
large  agency  Into  an  efiolently  operating 
unit,  but  X  believe  It  provldca  the  baalc 
framework  through  which  we  can  eliminate 
moat  of  the  confusion  and  division  of  au- 
thority which  the  committee  pointed  out, 
and  achieve  the  coordination  and  supervi- 
sion which  you  have  found  lacking. 

I  fully  realise  that  It  la  not  euouijh  to  es- 
tablish a  proper  oiijanlsatlon.  It  la  of  equal, 
If  not  greater,  importance  to  obtain  compe- 
tent personnel  foi  supervising  Its  activities 
and  to  see  that  adeciuate  procedures  are 
provided  for  within  ths  organsatlon  to  guide 
and  control  lu  operations.  It  baa  besn  sx- 
osedlrigly  dlflUcult  to  obUln  man  with  the  re- 
quired Ualnlng  and  experience  to  Oil  some 
key  positions.  After  exhausting  the  rolls  ot 
the  Uopai  tment  and  suggested  sources  in  pri- 
vate business,  I  turned  to  the  War  and  Navy 
Depurtments.  Wah  th««  cooperation  of  the 
Seoreury  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  we  have  obtained  nine  carefully  se- 
lected men  who  I  believe  will  strengthen 
soms  (it  (uir  weakest  spots. 

I  was  so  Impreeeod  with  the  committee's 
eoncluniona  re^tarding  the  Inadequacy  of  our 
financial  and  Inventory  records  and  by  my 
own  examination  of  the  situation  which  I 
fotmd  In  the  Department  that  I  decided  to 
C'^il  In  an  nutetnnaing  btislnoesman  to  ad- 
vise me  as  to  what  should  be  done.    Fortu- 
nately I  vras  able  to  obtain,  on  a  conaultlrig 
basts,  the  services  of  Mr,  Luther  H.  Hodges, 
vice  president  of  Marshall  Field  k  Co.,  and 
requeeted   him   to   inform   me   wliut    steps 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  make  avnlisble 
to  my  omee  (a)  a  perpetual  Inventory  that  la 
accurate;    (b)   a  monthly  report  that   will 
ahow  our  stoeka  by  clasaea  In  unite  and  or 
dollars;  (c)  follow-up  system  that  will  dla- 
dooa  ahurtages  and  spoilages:  and  (di  a  cur. 
rent  reeord  ot  ptuxhaaea.  allocatiotu.  etc. 
Afur  a  brief  but  careful  study  of  the  alttta* 
tlon.  Mr.  Hodgea  Buide  a  number  of  reeom> 
mendatlona  which  we  are  putting  invo  ef- 
fect as  rapidly  as  poaatble. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Hodges  urged  me 
to  obtain  a  strong,  experieaeod  man  to  take 
charge  of  inventory  manafament  and  re- 
lated work  of  tlie  Production  and  MarkettBf 
Admmutratlon.  To  fill  thla  poet.  I  persuaded 
the  Beoreury  of  War  to  detail  Col.  R.  L.  Har- 
rison to  my  olBce.    I  eeleoted  Colonel  Harri- 
son because  of  my  personal  knowledge  of  hU 
financial    independence,    his    lnt(^grlty.   and 
proven  ability  for  this  type  of  work.    For 
more  than  3A  years  Colonel  Harrlaon  haa  suc- 
cessfully directed  activltlea  of  this  kind  In 
several  laige  biulnsss  organlaatlons  having 
annual  Inventory  turn-overs  «hlch  exceed  a 
million  dollars.    He  comes  to  us  from  the 
Army  Service  Forces  with  an  excellent  record 
of   suoceeaful  direction  of  Army  activities 
similar  In  nature  to  those  for  which  he  will 
be  responsible  In  the  Department.   As  Assist- 
ant  Administrator   for  Inventory  Manage- 
ment of  the  Production  and  Maiketb.ig  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon.  Colonel  Harrlaon  will  be  gen- 
erally responsible  for  managing  and  control- 
ling all  Its  inventories  for  the  issuance  of 
procurement  and  sales  policy,  for  giving  gen- 
eral direction  to  the  activltlea  of  the  Ship- 
ping and  Storage  Branch  and  for  coordtmtt- 
Ing  procurement,  soles,  and  ahlppiug.  und 
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storage  functions  of  the  vartotu  branohes  ot 
ths  new  agency, 

While  It  will  require  more  time  than  haa 
been  available  to  us  and  much  intensive  work 
to  get  our  Inventory  controls  and  records  in 
proper  condition,  we  feel  that  considerable 
improvement  has  already  been  effected. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  took  a 
physical  Inventory  of  the  commodities  held 
by  the  Offlce  of  Supply  aa  of  March  81.  1046, 
and  transmitted  a  report  on  this  Inventory 
on  June  a.  194B.  The  Inventory  records 
maintained  by  the  Inventory  Accounting 
Section  In  the  Fiscal  Branch  have  been  ad- 
Justed  with  the  assistance  of  this  inventory 
and  an  adjusted  Inventory  as  of  June  80, 
194S,  haa  been  obtained.  This  Inventory  was 
also  reconciled  with  reports  of  warehousemen 
showing  commodities  in  storage  on  Juns  30. 
1046.  and  we  feel  that  It  Is  the  most  ac- 
curate inventory  that  has  been  mads  on 
commodities  undsr  the  control  of  the  former 
Office  of  Supply.  Procedures  have  been  Is- 
sued for  improving  the  recording  and  speed- 
ing up  the  reporting  of  Inventory  transac- 
tions. On  Nsrch  I.  1948.  measures  were 
taken  to  correct  the  erroneous  method  of 
pricing  all  sales  at  ths  published  bulletin 
prices.  Since  that  time  sales  have  been  re- 
ported at  prices  specified  in  tbe  sales  oon- 
tracta.  ^      . 

The  system  ot  accounting  for  losses  was 
revised  on  July  I,  1048.  and  accurate  Infor- 
mation on  losses  due  to  spoilage  and  Balvage 
operatlona  (icturring  alter  thnt  date  will  be 
currently  available.  Because  of  the  difficulty 
of  locating  mony  records  covering  tranaac- 
tlnns  prior  to  that  time,  we  are  unable  at  this 
time  to  produce  complete  and  accurate  fig- 
ures on  »uch  tranawctit.ns  We  shall  continue 
our  eflous  in  this  direction,  however,  and 
actively  lollow  up  nourccs  ot  documents 
available  in  order  to  make  the  record  as  oom* 
plete  as  pisalUle. 

In  view  of  the  emphasU  which  ths  com- 
mittee placed  on  warehousing  practices  and 
related  actlvitiss  undsr  ths  supervision  of 
the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch,  we  have 
taken  pains  to  obtain  the  best  qimliriod  man 
ws  could  find  to  direct  the  sctlvltles  of  thnt 
branch.  In  this  Instance  again,  we  had  to 
turn  to  the  War  Department  and  have  placed 
Cul.  H.  O.  Warlick  in  charge  of  this  work. 
In  addition  to  0  years  of  civilian  sxperlence 
m  liiipcrvising  the  procurement,  storage,  and 
tran»p.)rtatlon  of  many  typ?s  of  suppllss.  hs 
has  JtJst  completed  more  than  8  years'  service 
In  fhlpping  and  storage  work  in  the  Army, 
along  with  some  other  related  ssiviee.  We 
think  he  Is  well  equipped  to  direct  the  work 
of  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch. 

Plans  have  been  developed  by  the  Ship- 
ping and  Storage  Brunch  for  decentrallilng 
primnry  responsibility  for  most  shipping  and 
storage  activities  to  the  regional  offices.  In- 
cluding responsibility  for  reporting  Inventory 
movements. 

Allocations  of  commodities  for  storage  m 
a  warehouse  ore  no  lonscr  being  made  unices 
ths  warehouse  Is  on  the  approved  list  of  ware- 
housea  for  that  commodity,  except  in  cases 
of  emergency,  and  then  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Director  of  the  Branch.  Stepa 
are  belrvg  UkA  to  strengthen  our  force  of 
warehouse  examiners,  to  remove  over-age  or 
out-of -condition  commodltlee.  and  to  place 
more  reaponslblllty  on  the  owners  and  op- 
erators of  warehouses  utilised  by  the  Depart- 

The  problem  of  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  the  cave  cooler  at  Atchison.  Kans.. 
referred  to  In  the  commlttee'a  report.  hM 
been  one  of  the  moat  difficult  and  perplexing 
which  my  staff  and  I  have  had  to  face.  We 
began  by  attempting  to  Ret  a  complete  sUte- 
ment  of  all  the  essential  facu  regarding  this 
storage  space  in  order  to  rfford  a  basis  for 
Judgment  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken 
In  the  Interest  of  the  Government.  We  have 
sought  to  reduce  the  operating  cosU  and, 
throu-h  negotiations  with  the  Kansas  Power 
&  Light  Oo.,  have  secured  a  refund  of  13.800 


of  ths  amount  already  paid  for  power  ehargea 
and  have  obtained  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  rate  for  power  used  hereafter  at  this 
facility. 

After  I  had  personally  Inspected  the  cave 
and  counseled  with  competent  peopie  who 
have  studied  the  situation,  we  have  concluded 
that  It  would  be  detrimental  to  the  Govern- 
ment's interest  to  abandon  the  project  at 
this  time.  The  Information  we  have  obtained 
ahows  that  If  this  were  done  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Government's  total  Invest- 
ment could  be  salvaged.  We  feel  that  some 
other  means  should  be  found  for  recovering 
a  Inrger  portion  of  the  amount  spent.  It  Is 
our  best  Judgment  st  this,  tlms  that  the 
most  feasible  plan  Is  to  lease  the  facility  to 
some  commercial  warehousemnn,  provided 
the  lessor  will  consent  to  a  sublease.  With 
this  in  mind.  Invitation  for  bids  from  com- 
mercial operators  are  now  being  prepared. 
It  Is  too  early  to  predict  the  outcome,  but 
we  are  hopeful  that  through  this  or  soms 
othsr  means  we  can  salvage  more  of  the  cost 
than  would  be  possible  by  abandonment  of 
the  project. 

It  Is  impractlcsbls  In  the  space  ot  this  out- 
line report  to  set  forth  the  details  of  every 
action  that  has  been  taken  to  remedy  the 
conditions  pointed  out  by  the  committee.    X 
want  you  to  know,  however,  that  we  are  giv- 
ing diligent  attention  to  all  of  the  oondu- 
slons  appearlnit  In  the  report.   I  had  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  prepare  a  digest  of  each  ot 
the  committee's  conclusions  and  the  per- 
tinent evidence  found  in  the  hearings.     X 
have  made  these  digests  available  to  those 
of  our  people  who  are  concerned  with  these 
activities  and  have  asked  that  they  be  pre- 
pared to  report  In  detail  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  In  correcting  these  conditions. 
If  the  committee  wishes,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  thnt  all  ot  this  Information  Is  made 
available  to  Its  Investtaattve  staff.    On  the 
other  hand.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  the  com- 
mittee desires  more  detailed  Information  on 
the  present  status  of  any  of  the  matters  rs- 
ferred  t(>  In  Itn  report.  It  would  he  preferable 
If  you  wtnild  set.  in  advance,  a  definite  time 
for  a  hearing.    If  this  action  Is  decided  upon 
and  you  will  so  advise  me.  we  will  bring  our 
records  before  the  committee  and  submit  at 
complete  and  current  information  on  all  your 
Inquiries  aa  Is  posklble  fur  us  to  obtain, 

I  want  to  maks  It  clear  thnt  X  conalder  the 
Job  of  putting  our  house  In  order  as  one  of 
my  primary  and  most  Itnpurtant  obligations. 
To  that  end  I  shall  appreciate  any  further 
suggestions  and  counsel  which  the  committee 
may  see  fit  tn  give  me. 
Sincerely  yovurs, 

OUNTON  P,  AMDraSOH. 

Seeretary, 


queiti  that  It  be  acted  uj^on.  With  the 
dlBOovery  and  revelation  of  atomlo  energy 
for  military  purposes  which  has  stunned 
the  world  with  Iti  potetitlalltles.  It  is  now 
necessary  that  sclentisU  be  releaacd  from 
the  monotony  and  Innctlvlty  of  Army  llfo 
80  that  they  may  continue  to  develop 
and  expand  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
peacetime  oursults.  and,  most  Important 
of  all.  to  find  ways  and  means  for  ncu- 
tralizinB.  controlling,  and  making  inef- 
fective the  unbelievable  destructive  pow- 
ers of  atomic  energy  for  military  pur- 
poses which  was  revealed  In  the  atomic 
bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. 

We  must  not,  we  cannot  allow  any 
other  nation  to  move  ahead  of  us  scien- 
tifically by  discovering  how  the  atomic 
bomb  operates  without  first  discovering 
sclontlflc  counteraction  which  will  make 
their  bombs  ineffective. 

We  are,  however,  permitting  this  to 
become  possible  by  holding  scientists  in 
the  armed  services  and  drafting  them 
through  selective  service  at  present  while 
other  nations,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  have  carefully  pre- 
served their  scientists  by  keeping  them 
at  work  In  the  laboratory  In.steud  of  dig- 
ging ditches  and  doing  KP  duty,  even 
when  they  were  threatened  with  defeat. 
Thfi  question  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congreu  must  answer  Is 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It.  and  the 
answer  and  action  mu»t  not  be  deUytd. 


McDonoufh  Bill.  H.  R.  2827,  Aniwers 
Scientific  Scarcity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1.  194S 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  call 
attention  to  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  the  necessity  and  urRency  of 
giving  speedy  consideration  to  H.  R.  2327, 
which  I  Introduced  April  2,  1045.  and 
which  will  provide  the  means  for  restor- 
ing to  civilian  life  scientists  who  are 
badly  needed  for  the  development  of 
peace  and  reconversion.  Since  I  have 
Introduced  this  bill,  my  mall  has  been 
flooded  with  urgent  demands  and  re- 


Iron  Curtaiti  Around  Csechi 
Undisco¥«rabU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.ADOLPHJ.SABATH 

or  tLLXNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVMUNTATIVH 

Monday,  October  1,  2915 

Mr.  BABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rto- 
ORD.  X  Include  the  follcwing  wtlcle  by 
Maurice  Hindus  from  Uie  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  September  8.  1M6: 
XaoN  CunTAiN  Asouno  Csicms  UNBiecov«A- 

Bta— CuuNTST  Is  Dsscanae  Aa  PaaADias  or 

FaasDOM  roa  PoatioN  OoaaaspoNBiNTa 
(By  Iflaurloe  Hindus) 

PsAotri,  September  7.— In  the  a  weeks  X 
have  been  here  I  have  nowhere  deucted  a 
sign  of  the  iron  curUln  that  is  supposed  to 
hang  over  Oaechojlovakia.  For  foreign  cor- 
respondents the  country  is  almost  a  paradise. 
There  Is  no  censorship,  direct  or  Indirect. 

In  territories  which  the  American  Army  is 
holding  in  Europe,  correspondents  no  longer 
are  aubject  to  censorship,  but  are  required 
to  submit  copies  of  their  stories  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities.  The  Prague  Oovernment 
makes  no  such  demands  on  foreign  news- 
pnrermcn.  We  file  only  one  copy  at  the 
post  oOce.  What  is  more,  to  acoommodate 
American  correspondenta  the  Prague  poet- 
master  arranged  special  hours  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening  for  the  Immediate  trans- 
mission of  stories. 

We  may  write  as  we  please  and  move  about 
the  country  as  we  please.  When  I  was  In 
Banska  Bystrica,  Slovakia.  I  met  two  Ameri- 
can correspondenta  who  came  over  in  a  Jeep 
for  the  recent  celebration  of  the  first  annl- 
rerssry  of  the  revolt  against  the  Oerman- 
domlnated  regime  of  Josef  Tlso.    They  had 
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been  In  Budapest,  where  they  were  to!d  their 
presence  was  undesirable.  They  didn't  even 
IMIT«  Csechoslorak  rteas.  nothing  naore  than 
tlM  pMwri  our  military  authorities  issue  to 
accredited  ccarrespondenta.  Yet  nowhere 
dtd  Rxiseian.  Slovak,  or  any  other  sentries  or 
officials  challenge  their  right  to  enter  or  stay 
in  the  country.  They  still  are  here,  driving 
around  the  towns  and  villages  with  the  ut- 
most freedom. 

Only  when  correspondents  wish  to  cross 
from  the  Russian  to  the  American  zone  in 
Plzen  (Pilsen)  and  the  Sudetenland  are 
they  required  to  have  special  permi:^  but 
these  are  easy  to  obtain. 

Czechs  and  Slovaks  everywhere,  whether 
officials  or  ordinary  cttizeas.  seem  orUy  too 
glad  to  offer  help  In  arranging  interviewa 
or  visits  to  whatever  places  or  institutions 
nny  be  of  interest  to  newspapermen.  No 
special  passes  are  required  to  enter  the  Min- 
istry of  Information  or  the  Foreign  Ministry. 
No  armed  soldiers  guard  either  institution, 
and  the  policeman  at  the  doorway,  if  he  is 
around  at  all.  does  not  even  bother  to  Inqture 
.-Who  we  are  and  whom  we  wish  to  see. 

For  the  present  governnaent  by  decree  rule* 
Czechoslovakia.  The  discussions  and  con- 
troversies of  this  Government  are  neither 
open  to  the  public  nor  reported  in  the  press. 
Only  the  results — decisions  by  decrees — are 
published  and  often  enough,  elucidp.ted  and 
ela)x>rated  by  various  ministers  of  the  Cabi- 
net. But  auice  the  celebration  in  Banska 
Bystrica  the  call  for  early  elections  on  the 
basis  of  a  "direct,  free,  secret,  universal 
ballot"  has  been  growing  more  insistent-,  if 
only  because  the  people,  as  well  as  many 
leaders,  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  political 
confusion  and  uncertainty  that  prevail  in 
the  country. 

There  is  no  secret  political  police  organiza- 
tion. Nor  is  there  Interference  in  the  rela- 
tions between  Czechs  and  foreigners,  and 
the  Czechs  as  well  as  the  Slovaks,  rsgardless 
of  their  political  persuasion,  never  hesitate 
to  speak  freely  on  any  subject. 

The  rumor  of  an  iron  ctirtaln  over  Czecho- 
slovakia is  a  pure  myth. 


Is   80.    They   say 
be  en  route  home 


Amiy  DenufciliTitioa  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THS  HOUSX  OF  RXPRESEIiTATIVES 
Mondat,  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
the  following  letter  which  I  have  Just 
received  from  a  serviceman  overseas  giv- 
ing his  ideas  on  the  Army's  demobiliza- 
tion program  and  expres&ing  the  despair 
shared  by  all  men  who  are  hopelessly 
enmeshed  In  the  red  tape  of  discharge 
procedure: 

Dea«  Sn:  This  Is  In  regard  to  the  Army 
point  system  for  discharges. 

It  is  my  personal  suspicion  this  system  was 
created  so  the  Army  could  find  a  good  reason 
to  procrastinate  on  letting  us  out.  and  to 
stall  for  time  till  they  could  bludgeon  perma- 
nent conscr^tion  out  of  us.  Already  the 
Intimation  Is  creeping  Into  the  Army  news- 
papers that  our  geUlng  out  Is  conditional 
to  new  draftees  coming  in. 

Here  is  how  this  system  works:  One  point 
tat  v«ry  month  of  service  since  the  emer- 
gency; 1  for  every  montti  overseas;  5  for 
each  battle  star  and  decoration:  and  12  for 
each  child;  this  up  to  VJ-day.  The  pres- 
«nt    total    required    making    one    "eligible" 


low  does  it  work? 
Its  only  make  you 
tor  each  organiaa- 


for  inuanediate  discharge 
anyone  with  over  70  shoul 
by  Christmas. 

That  sounds  fine,  but 
In  the  first  place,  the  pot 
eligible.    Quotas  are  set 
tion.     In  my  orgaiiizatioii  when  the  points 
were  set  at  8S  on  a  VE-day  basis,  they  had 
only  gotten  down  to  95  ]>o!nt8  at  the  time 
because  the  quota  didn't  a  low  everyone  to  go. 
Now    here    is    hurdle    Ho.    2:  You    might 
have    150    points,    but    tl  ey    don't   mean   a 
thing    If    your    records    lire    not    In    order. 
This  is  the  fix  I  am  in.     I  supposedly  have 
81    points,    but    no    one    knows    where    my 
records  even  are.     I  came  here  over  a  month 
ago.  and  despite  nxunerous  letters  by  my  of- 
fi::ers,  the  records  have    lever  followed  me. 
Not  only  am  I  not  yet  "idigjible"  to  get  out 
of  the  Army  alter  4  years'  service;    I  cant 
get  paid,  and   haven't   b»en  for  2   months. 
If   those    records   don't   a  low   up.   I   may   be 
staying  here  till  the  next  war  because  every 
order  sending  a  man  hone  states  In  under- 
lined type  he  won't  go  ti  1  his  records  are  in 
order. 

Besides  losing  your  rscords.  the  records 
may  not  be  up  to  date.  Tl  lis  is  very  prevalent. 
The  little  matter  of  flvu  poinU  per  battle 
participation  star  is  the  most  troublesome. 
This  is  not  one  of  my  \rorries.  but  I  know 
lots  of  people  who  don't  have  all  their  cam- 
paigns recorded  because  nobody  ever  trou- 
bled to  put  them  in  tteir  service  records. 
Then  they  get  transferred  out  of  the  organi- 
zation and  it  takes  months  to  even  get  an 
answer  out  of  an  old  organization,  for  these 
reasons:  (1)  Army  slowness;  (2)  checking 
an  endless  list  of  campiign  awards  listing 
every  organization  entitlef*  to  a  star  for  a 
campaign  (there  must  bi  several  dozen  lists, 
put  out  by  many  dlffereirt  headquarters,  and 
Ood  help  anyone  who  eiirned  a  star  In  one 
theater  of  operations  anc  then  tries  to  get  It 
credited  In  another  theater,  because  they 
Just  don't  have  these  let  ers.  I  went  around 
to  the  awards  and  deco;  ations  office  of  tlie 
Seventh  Army,  which  hdld  down  the  whole 
southern  front  in  France  and  Germany  for 
a  year,  and  they  didn't  even  have  all  the 
campaigns  for  western  Prance,  though  many 
soldiers  had  probably  b<en  transferred  into 
that  Army  who  had  been  there.  It  would  be 
worse  If  a  man  ever  went  from  Europe  to  the 
Pacific  or  vice  versa);  03 )  having  to  check 
whether  a  man  was  in  the  hospital  or  guard- 
house at  the  time  of  campaign. 

And  what  about  poinis  for  overseas  serv- 
ice? This  is  something!  that  sounds  simple 
until  you  discover  that  Bawaiians  serving  in 
the  United  States  are  overseas  or  you  are 
overseas  in  Alaska;  especially  If  you  live  In 
Alaska  and  get  into  the  Army  in  the  United 
States,  as  soldiers  are  beijinning  to  point  out 
in  service  periodicals.  I:  you  get  tangled  up 
In  such  legalistic  wrangling  you  might  as  well 
volunteer  to  stay  in  the  Army.  Suppose 
someone  forgets  to  put  n  your  record  when 
you  landed  in  England  a  year  or  two  ago? 
You'd  be  amazed  how  (larelessly  Army  rec- 
ords are  kept. 

Even  if  someone  knovs  all  the  answers  to 
these  problems,  it  isn" ;  usually  somebody 
you  know  and  you  can  pardly  get  anything 
at  all  done  in  tiie  Army  jby  people  who  dont 
know  you. 

We  bad  one  man  who 
and  spent  3  weeks  in  t 
he  had  over  100  pwlnts 
lost.    He's  no  good  to  thi 
bave  been  on  his  way  h 
guardliouse. 

Now  here  is  another 
do  have  your  records, 
until  they  type  It  all  dckvn  on  a  little  sheet 


where  they  are  on  temporary  duty  to  get 
them  to  initial  the  thing.  There  are  several 
men  in  this  unit  who  don't  even  know  how 
many  poinU  the  Army  credits  them  with 
because  they  have  never  been  shown  the 
computation  to  sign.  This  is  especially 
bothersome  in  an  organization  like  mine, 
which  is  spread  in  little  groups  all  over 
Germany.  Not  only  that,  but  now  there  is 
a  new  computation  since  VJ-day  and  the 
monkey  business  has  to  be  done  all  over. 

There  are  still  three  occupational  special- 
ties which  will  keep  you  In  the  Army  indefi- 
nitely no  matter  how  many  points  you  have. 
This  is  not  at  all  fair.  Let  the  Army  hire 
civilians  to  do  theee  things  if  they  are  so 
damned  iniportant.  Before  they  changed 
the  list,  I  held  three  of  these  numbers.  They 
weren't  numbers  put  out  by  Washington,  but 
were  in  addition  to  those  numbers,  and  they 
were  put  out  by  the  European  Army  head- 
quarters for  their  own  convenience.  I  know 
of  cases  where  men  were  eligible  to  go  home 
but  got  reclassined  Just  so  they  could  be 
made  ineligible. 

I  have  been  in  the  Army  4  years.  I  volun- 
teered to  get  my  year  of  training  over,  and 
the  day  I  volunteered  they  started  talking 
about  13  months.  Two  months  after  I 
started  training,  the  war  started.  I  came 
overseas  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  have  been 
in  England.  Africa.  Prance,  and  Germany, 
and  have  gone  through  tliree  campaigns.  I 
was  a  $21  and  $30  private,  a  $36  private  first 
class,  and  a  $54  corporal  and  heard  people 
complaining  later  when  they  raised  the  wages 
because  they  only  made  $50  as  privates.  I 
am  married  and  haven't  seen  my  wife  for  18 
months,  in  fact  I  have  several  times  gone 
weeks  and  weeks  and  even  over  a  month 
without  any  letters,  another  example  of 
Army  efficiency.  Now  I  am  supposed  to  be 
"immediately "  discharged  and  don't  even 
know  where  my  records  are  or  if  I'll  ever  see 
them  again  and  may  rot  here  some  more 
because  my  "neighbors"  wanted  me  to  come 
over  here  and  stay. 

Now  what  I  suggest  is  that  they  junk  this 
damn-fool  system  and  get  something  that 
really  works  without  cheating  10  or  15  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  get  gummed  up  in 
Army  red  tape.  Let's  Junk  these  silly  points 
and  let  the  first  ones  In  out  first.  I  have  a 
year  more  than  one  full  Army  enlistment 
already  and  I  certainly  never  desired  to  serve 
that  long.  I  am  not  a  30-year  man.  Let's 
leave  the  peacetime  Army  to  people  who  like 
to  "eat  crow"  and  cut  down  some  of  these 
znUitary  empires.  If  they  can't  find  records, 
let's  get  the  men  home  and  into  civilian 
clothes  on  inactive  duty  and  on  pay  ti'il  they 
make  an  effort  to  do  so.  The  selective- 
service  office  certainly  knows  what  day  in 
1941  I  came  Into  the  Army.  The  Army  can't 
even  get  its  men  paid.  If  they  gum  up  the 
works  any  more,  discharges  should  be 
ordered  by  Selective  Service  or  some  other 
civilian  agency.  At  least  Congress  should 
take  a  hand  in  this.  We've  taken  enough 
bullying  by  brass  hats. 


abitually  got  drunk 

gtiardhouse  because 
ut  his  records  were 
Army  and  he  should 
instead  of  in  the 

die:    Even  if  they 
e  total  isn't  official 


of  paper  and  stick  it  in 
Then  your  officer  signs 
and  it's  official.    This  is 


your  service  record. 

It;  then  you  sign  it 

very  fine  too,  until 


you  learn  it  takes  a  couple  of  w*>eks  Just  to 
type  the  things.  Then  you  diiicover  your 
men  are  sivead  all  ov<r  and  yi3U  have  to 
chase  off  to   the  hosptlal  and  other   units 


Russian  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
con.sent  granted  by  the  Hou."=e,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Septem- 
ber 29,  1945,  by  Constantine  Brown,  one 
of  the  foremost  writers  on  foreign  aflairs 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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This  article  contains  information  that 
should  be  known  by  all  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  foreign  governments  with  whom  we 
have  recently  been  alined  in  crushing 
Germany  in  her  attempt  to  gain  world 
domination.  We  all  know  that  every 
effort  is  being  put  forth  to  establish 
permanent  peace  on  this  earth.  Certain 
it  is  that  patience  and  tolerance  has 
been  exercised  by  us  and  will  be  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  that  most  desired 
objective  in  a  war-wrecked  world. 

The  article  follows: 

THIS    CHANCING   WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  Is  returning 
from  London,  a  disappointed  man.  He  and  his 
colleagues  discovered  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  discussing  lofty  ideals,  such  as 
those  expressed  at  San  Francisco,  and  the 
stark  realities  of  "territorial  adjustments," 
U'hen  the  power  complex  of  the  victorious 
nations  emerges  as  strong  as  it  has  existed 
for  thousands  of  years. 

The  American  Government  has  sought  to 
end  the  old  philosophy  of  balance  of  power 
and  has  attempted— at  the  price  of  giving  up 
many  of  its  ideals  about  international  Jus- 
tice— to  put  into  eCect  the  thesis  of  "one 
world."  Previously  our  policy  framers  had 
reluctantly  thrown  overboard  such  nations 
as  Poland  and  Finland.  But  there  was  a  firm 
belief  among  them  that  these  were  only 
temporary  situations  and  eventually,  after 
peace  and  political  sanity  were  reestablished 
In  the  world,  the  nations  would  all  regain 
their  freedom. 

The  same  thought  governed  the  American 
policy  framers  in  regard  to  other  states  in  the 
Balkans,  where  the  Russian  "liberation"  hand 
laid  heavily  on  the  "liberated"  peoples. 

Mr.  Byrnes  was  convinced  that  when  the 
representatives  of  the  Big  Five  nations, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  devastation  from 
the  war,  sat  around  the  green  table,  they 
wotild  make  concessions — not  necessarily  to 
each  other— but  to  a  peace-hungry  world. 
They  all  had  pledged  themselves  to  work  in 
full  harmony  and  cooperation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  American  Senate,  known  in  the 
past  for  its  fear  of  international  entangle- 
ments, had  almost  unanimously  voted  Amer- 
ica's full  participation  on  international  af- 
fairs. Yet  Mr  Byrnes  is  now  reported  to  be 
a  sadly  disappointed  man. 

Not  only  was  he  met  with  a  challenglcg 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Foreign  Commissar 
Molotov  on  all  matters  which  were  discussed 
In  London,  but  he  was  told  plainly  that 
Rtissia  does  not  Intend  to  yield  on  any  mat- 
ter In  which  her  Interests  are  involved.  Her 
"Interests"  meant  plainly  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  all  the  areas  in  Europe  where  her 
forces  have  been  stationed  as  a  temporary 
war  meaiure  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
Allies,  and  the  expansion  of  her  Influence  to 
far  areas  such  as  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

The  far  eastern  situation  was  not  disctissed 
officially.  But  unofficial  agenU  who  fre- 
quently voice  Russia's  point  of  view  before 
Russia  takes  an  official  stand  let  It  be  known 
that  America's  "privUeged"  position  In  that 
area  will  have  to  be  thorotighly  reviewed  In 
the  near  future 

Mr.  Byrnes  would  have  been  happy  to  make 
concessions  to  the  Russians'  point  of  view  if 
he  thought  he  could  obtain  some  sort  of  a 
quid  pro  quo  from  Commissf j  Molotov.  But 
the  further  the  discussions  went  the  more 
apparent  it  became  that  Russia  was  more  in- 
terested In  territorial  matters  than  in  the 
lofty  ideals  contained  in  tte  UNO  Charter. 
The  Charter,  It  became  obvious  to  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  State,  was  to  have  as  a 
principal  function  in  the  futvire  the  guar- 
anty of  the  territorial  grabs 

This  also  was  the  opinion  of  Britain's  For- 
eign Secretary  Bevln  aftd   France's  Foreign 


Minister  Bldault.  Britain  and  France  are  In 
a  much  weaker  poEitlon  than  America;  are 
closer  to  the  USSR  and  consequently  have 
an  even  greater  practical  Interest  than  our- 
selves In  not  opposing  Russia. 

Yet  their  representatives  could  not  see  how 
Russia's  demands  could  be  met  fully  without 
giving  up  everything  for  which  the  United 
Nations  have  fought  so  desperately  since 
1939.  They  imparted  the  view  to  Mr.  Byrnes 
that  If  Russia's  territorial  ambitions — which 
are  a  far  cry  from  what  was  dlsctissed  at  San 
Francisco — were  granted,  the  world  would  be 
placed  under  a  totalitarian  system  far  more 
dangerous  than  anything  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  this  thought  that  put  a  halt  to  the 
policy  of  yielding  which  had  teen  charac- 
teristic in  ell  the  previous  negotiations  be- 
tween Russia  and  her  major  illles. 

The  break-down  of  the  London  Conference 
may  result  In  a  division  of  Europe  into  two 
power  blocs:  The  eastern,  extending  as  far 
as  the  Elbe  River  and  down  to  the  Balkans 
as  far  as  Greece,  and  the  western,  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Including  Scandinavia. 

Such  a  division  would  present  even  greater 
dangers  than  the  former  European  power 
alliances.  It  may  mean  not  only  another 
armament  race  with  all  Its  devastating  con- 
sequences, but  also  an  open  economic  war- 
fare. Russia  Is  not  Interested  in  establishing 
merely  a  political  hegemony  over  the  terri- 
tories she  now  controls.  As  evidenced  in  the 
economic  agreements  with  Rumania  and 
Hungary  she  has  placed  them  under  an  abso- 
lute economic  tutelage  which  precludes  their 
trading  with  any  other  country. 

Russia  has  established  a  complete  monop- 
oly over  all  productive  activities  of  the  na- 
tions under  her  domination.  If  any  trade 
is  to  exist  between  the  western  nations  and 
those  In  the  east  it  must  go  through  Moscow, 
which  will  be  the  clearinghotise  and  the 
banker  of  her  puppets. 

Mr.  Byrnes  and  his  colleagues  never  had 
In  mind  the  organization  of  two  such  blocs 
In  any  part  of  the  world.  But  this  new  phan- 
tom Is  creating  an  even  greater  uncertainty 
for  the  future  and  cannot  be  Ignored. 


Discharges  From  the  Army  and  Navy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  October  1,1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
letters  come  to  my  office  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  war  is  over  and  that 
we  need  to  get  back  on  a  peacetime  basis 
and  recognise  the  fact  that  we  face  ci- 
vilian or  peacetime  economy  rather  than 
a  wartime  economy. 

A  SUGCISTEO  CHKISTMAS  PRESENT 

Among  the  many  letters  which  have 
come  to  my  office  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  speedy  demobilization  of  the 
armed  forces  is  one  from  a  mother  with 
two  children.  She  speaks  volumes  when 
she  says  that  the  best  Christmas  present 
she  can  get  is  to  have  her  husband  sent 
back  home  so  that  he  can  be  with  the 
family  at  Christmas  time.  She  reminds 
me  that  the  war  is  over  and  just  wants 
to  know  why  there  is  so  much  red  tape 
in  getting  men  out  of  service  who  have 
been  in  the  armed  forces  for  over  3  years 
and  have  a  wife  and  children  at  home. 
I  think  this  mother  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
and  she  ought  to  have,  this  Christmas 
present.    I  pass  this  request  along  to  the 


administration  leaders  for  what  It  is 
worth.  They  ought  to  talk  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  about  it.  and,  far  more  impor- 
tant, the  matter  of  speeding  up  dis- 
charges should  be  supervised  by  Con- 
gress if  those  in  responsible  positions 
bungle  and  make  mistakes  in  connection 
with  the  program  and  then  try  to 
cover  up. 

DEIATS  COtJLD  BE  AVOOJED  BY  MAILING  DISCHABCEB 

Among  the  many  suggestions  made  to 
eliminate    delays    in    demobilizing    tlie 
Army  and  the  Navy  is  one  to  the  effect 
that  discharges  of  these  men  could  be 
mailed  to  their  homes.   This  would  speed 
up  the  process  and  it  seems  to  me  is  a 
sound  approach  to  solving  the  problem. 
The  idea  originated  with  Mr.  Clinton  S. 
Golden,  chairman  of  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial   Organizations    veterans    com- 
mittee.   This  Is  a  committee  established 
by  the  CIO  to  promote  the  interests  of 
its  members  in  the  armed  forces.     Mr. 
Golden  contacted  the  War  Department 
officials    and    recommended    that    dis- 
charges be  sent  returned  soldiers  by  mail 
and  pointed  out  that  this  would  speed  up 
their  return  to  civilian  life.    His  plan  is 
accurately  outlined  in  a  brief  way  in  a 
newspaper  item  w'hich  appears  in  the 
Times- Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C,  un- 
der date  of   September  25,   1945,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

HOME  AT  ONCE,    MAIL   DISCHARGE,   CIO   PLAN   F03 
SPEEDING  XTP 

The  CIO  suggested  today  that  the  Army 
Issue  discharges  by  mail  to  eliminate  the 
present  demobilization  bottleneck  created  by 
separation  centers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  Chair- 
man Clinton  S.  Golden,  of  the  CIO  veterans 
committee,  said  soldiers  should  be  processed 
for  discharge  at  whatever  base  they  happen 
to  be  when  they  become  eligible  for  release. 

"The  Army  could  give  him  his  travel  pay — 
It  would  have  to  figure  that  anyway  for  a 
transfer— and  Impress  his  fingerprint  and 
obtain  his  signature  on  a  discharge  blank. 
He  could  then  be  s^nt  home  on  terminal 
leave,  technically  remaining  in  the  service 
untU  the  paper  processing  shall  have  t>een 
completed." 

Golden  said  the  proposal  would  make  It 
pKJsslble  to  send  heme  every  GI  almost  as 
soon  as  his  services  can  be  dispensed  with. 

"The  Army  has  exercised  considerable  flex- 
ibility In  the  field  when  faced  by  an  emer- 
gency. The  same  kind  of  thinking  that 
speeded  up  victory  can  be  used  to  speed  up 
demobilization." 

Many  Congressmen  have  urged  the  Army 
to  furlough  soldiers  home  pending  discharge 
so  they  can  look  for  Jobs  and  plan  their  new 
lives  as  civilians. 

In  addition  to  writing  the  War  Depart- 
ment officials,  Mr.  Golden  also  communi- 
cated with  Members  of  Congress  and  set 
forth  his  views  in  some  detail.  I  hope 
that  his  suggestions  are  carried  out. 

PRESIDENT   TRUMAN    MAKES    IMPOBTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

A  newspaper  dispatch  indicates  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
also  taking  notice  of  this  important  ques- 
tion of  demobilization.  This  dispatch 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
asked  Congress  to  cut  more  than  $28,500,- 
tCO.OCO  from  the  current  War  Depart- 
ment appropriation.  This  is  not  so  im- 
portant because  the  War  Department 
does  not  have  to  waste  money,  just  be- 
cause Congress  gave  them  evenrthing 
they  asked  for.    They  will  do  well  to 
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come  back  to  Con^e«;  and  show  how 
much  money  they  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers now  that  the  war  Is  over. 

It  IS  significant  to  note,  however.  In  the 
Presicknt's  statement  that  he  simultane- 
ously announced  a  large  reduction  in 
Army  forces.  President  Truman  an- 
nounced that  there  m-as  to  be  a  reduction 
m  the  Army  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
1.950.000  men  by  June  30  next.  This  is 
apprcximalely  550.000  imder  the  lowest 
previous  War  Depajlment  estimates  of 
future  strength.  I  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Truman  upon  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  war  is  now  over  and  that  this 
means  the  Army  must  be  demobilizsd  be- 
cause you  do  not  need  a  large  Army  of 
millions  of  men  In  i)eacetlme 

The  President  recognizes  the  fac.  that 
he  is  our  Commander  In  Chief,  and  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  telling  the  officials  whom 
he  has  appointed  to  carry  out  the  war 
program  to  now  proceed  with  a  prompt 
demobihzatlon  system. 


Great  Britain  and  Rtisri 

that  there  are  some  oth 

emments  who  desene 

tion  and  gold  medals  fo; 

efforts   to   have   the 

either  dor  ate  or  make  a 

them  of  all  the  money  th^y  can  get  from 

us. 

CUE  DOMESTIC  PBOMJarlS  REQT^nU:  SOLUl'lON  AND 
IMMXOUTB   Ad  ION 


AoMrica  Nee^«  PratectioB  Afauut  Her 
Friends 


so  I  will  say 
r  foreign  gov- 
norable  men- 
their  patriotic 
erican  people 
alleged  loan  to 


"^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  may 
be  unusual  but  there  Is  no  languape 
more  correct  than  the  statement  that 
America  must  prote4:t  herself  against  her 
friends,  real  or  otherwise.  This  almost 
appears  to  be  postwar  problem  No.  1.  if 
we  are  to  be  culded  by  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  recent  development.^  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  tragically  significant. 

oaSAT  nrriUN  and  soaau  ask  tnb  unxtid 
MATM  roa  anxtoMa  or  ooixAaa 

Some  time  atro  the  newnpapem  here 
carried  a  statement  which  was  headlined 
••British  plead  poverty,  asking  moie 
United  States  help— raw  materials  and 
food  wanted."  Tne  newspaper  item 
then  went  on  to  siiy  tbey  only  wanted 
the  small  sum  of  |«,000.000.000  from  Uiis 
country.  This  apiieared  in  a  leading 
newspaper  under  date  of  August  19.  1945. 
This  modest  request  by  Great  Britain  did 
not  go  unchallenged.  It  was  protested 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  love  Ameri- 
ca and  their  Anerican  institutions. 
However,  such  protests  in  no  way  lessen- 
ed the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  ovu* 
cousins  across  the  sea.  They  decided 
that,  instead  of  asking  for  a  loan,  a  gift 
of  $6,000,000,000  mould  be  much  more 
appropriate  and  aould  save  them  the 
trouble  of  figuring  out  interest. 

Then.  Just  a  slxwt  time  ago.  following 
the  generous  request  of  Great  Britain,  our 
cousin,  Joe  Stalin,  suggested  that  he 
could  use  about  $6,000,000,000.  because 
war  conditions  had  really  caused  him 
some  inconvenience.  I  suppose  Joe  felt 
Just  as  some  of  the  other  boys,  that  R 
would  not  be  hard  to  Ogure  out  t^t  the 
United  States  was.  responsible  for  the 
World  War.  and  that  war  now  being  over, 
this  country  should  foot  all  the  bills.  I 
'%ant    to    discriminate    against 


America  recon- 
Rorld  oyme,  of 


These  demands  that 
struct  the  rest  of  the 
course,  from  idealists,  intellectuals,  inter- 
nationalists, "do  something  for  somebody 
else"  groups,  and  propaganda  groups  and 
other  agencies  which  will  readily  occur  to 
you.    Perhaps  the  international  liankers 
should  be  included  in  this  list.    Anyhow, 
all  of  these  groups  will  bear  watching  be- 
cawise  either  with  good  iiitentions  or  with 
bad  Intentions  they  ar^  bound  to  ruin 
America,  its  economy,  atid  its  system  of 
government.     Right   n<iw.   Congress   is 
considering  a  full  emplosrment  bill.    Con- 
gress is  considering  unei^ploymeat  com- 
pensation.   Congress  is  consideiing  the 
problem  of  tax  reduction.    Then,  just  so 
you    do    not    forget    it,    the    American 
pyeople  are  interested  in  nemobilinng  our 
armed  forces  and  getting  our  sers^icemen 
back  home.   These  are  n^atters  that  press 
for  a  solution,  and  it  is  >^ther  aijsurd  to 
advance  a  program  for  help  for  t.ne  other 
countries  of  the  world  I  before   America 
does  something  to  help  Itself. 

BtJBT    D.    PEASSON    SUMS    CI"   THE    smjATlON 

CI.XASLT 

I  have  just  finished  reading  th'?  Mesabi 
Daily  News,  of  Virginia  Minn.,  for  Sep- 
tember 26.  1945,  and  r^y  attention  has 
been  attracted  to  a  splendid  editorial  by 
Burt  D.  Pearson,  editor 
this  dally  newspaper, 
that  Mr.  Pearson  approaches  tils  mat- 
ter correctly  and  I  hopti  that  hlj;  opinion 
receives  widespread  pul)llcity.  He  says, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

VNmB     tTATta     IMOULO     HOCt«D     W  AattT     IH 
DONATIONS     TO     rOKH^N     lOfNI  RllCa 

By  and  largt.  tha  Ain^iicHn  pre  .pit  hAve 


and  manager  of 
It  seems  to  me 


itlr  obtlRiitlon*  to 

Utfy  b«l  evt  it  to 

to  cxtet  d  cartain 

re  ecoi.omlcally, 

at  they  -.hlnk  the 

nance  every  con- 


haard  ao  much  about 
the  reet  of  mankind  U^uti 
be  in  the  national  intcrc* 
help  to  countrlea  less 
but  this  doea  not  mean  tl 
tJnited  States  ought  to 
cetvable  kind  of  experiment  elsewhere,  and 
at  the  price  of  harm  to  bur  own  economy; 
nor  Is  there  a  definite  belief  on  ttie  part  of 
Americans  that  we  shoulq  cancel  out  all  war 
debts.  There  is  rather  aa  inclina(ion  to  go 
along  with  lormer  President  Herbert  Hootcts 
proposal  to  declare  a  moi-atorium  for  a  few 
years  on  these  debt*.  ln:ludlng  lend-lease. 
Paul  Mallon  has  been  irrltlng  n;allstically 
about  the  British  expectations  of  American 
money  to  finance  indirectly  the  pledges  made 
to  Britons  by  the  Attlee  government,  these 
political  commitments  in  solving  tie  sociall- 
ratlon  of  many  basic  Inilustrtes  In  Albion. 
Tbere  is  no  :,uggestlon  ol  confiscating  these 
industries.  The  AtUee  g^vernmert  will  buy 
tlmn  on  stipvUated  ten$s.  payment  to  he 
made  in  bonds  carrying  an  Inter^jt  rate  far 
and  above  that  which  Brttish  emissaries  say 
Is  too  high  to  pay  Uncle  B&m  for  pure  loans 
beyond  contemplated  gilts.  In  order  to  put 
the  best  front  possible  or  these  negotiations 
for  United  States  funds,  the  Attlee  govern- 
ment has  placed  the  pleajding  In  the  hands 
of  former  stalwarts  of  the  Churctlll  admin- 
totrmtlMi.  There  would  saem  to  be  full  agree- 
m«nt  between  a  Cburch4i  and  an  Attlee  in 
this. 


% 


Mr.  Pearson  concludes  his  editorial 
comment  by  suggesting  that  America 
ought  to  know  very  definitely  just  what 
any  begging  nation  Intends  to  do  with 
the  loans  or  gifts  they  seek  from  us. 

REACTIONS  TO   LKO  T.  C«OWL«T    RISIGNATION    A«i: 
IMPORT  AMT 

Announcement  was  made  yesterday 
that  Leo  T.  Crowley,  in  charge  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Crowley  is  a  modest  man, 
but  he  deserves  unlimited  approbation 
for  telling  foreign  countries  that  he 
would  not  recommend  donations  to  them 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  American  money. 
He  believes  evidently  that  America  must 
protecw  itself  against  its  so-called  friends. 
He  has  translated  into  action  the  hii^hest 
patriotic  service  that  he  could  render  to 
his  country.  We  hope  that  his  successor 
will  do  as  well. 

The  newspaper  item  which  has  just 
been  called  to  my  attention  and  which 
appears    in    the    Washington    Times- 
Herald  under  date  of  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 29.  reads  as  follows: 
BarrisH  Elation  Ovm  Ciiowtrr  Re^tcnation 
EtoTuaaiNG  TO  Unhtd  States 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 
Word  that  the  British  are  rejoicing  over  the 
resignation  of  Leo  T.  Crowley,  tlie  man  who 
turned     oS     the     #42.000.000.000     lend-lease 
faucet,  was  received  in  the  Capital  yesterday 
with   misgivings. 

In  London  the  retiring  of  tlie  soft-spoken, 
silver-haired  head  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  which  controlled  the  lend- 
lease  pipe  line,  was  acclaimed  as  the  greatest 
event  since  VE-day. 

CAU.  HIM  AN  EVn.  CEmtTS 

The  British  press  and  radio  characterlaed 
Crowley  as  the  evil  genius  who  Is  withholding 
grant  of  billions  of  American  dolian  to  Brit- 
ain. The  rejoicing  waa  mixed  with  tome 
concern  that  Crowley  would  carry  to  Con- 
greaa  hit  fight  to  keep  American  dollars  at 
home. 

Crowley  waa  described  In  adttorlAtB  In  tha 
Liondon  praaa  aa  the  power  behind  the  throne 
agalnat  Britain  on  the  mMitar  of  that  nation *a 
raquaat  tor  a  gift  of  threa  to  «l«  biUlon  dol- 
lara  for  poatwur  rahnbilltatlon  and  aconomlQ 
jevlvnl. 

It  wns  said  that  he  Is  the  one  man  who  hns 
prevented  America  from  being  as  generous  aa 
America  would  like  to  be  toward  Britain,  It 
waa  aakl  Crowley  had  lost  his  behtnd-the- 
aoanea  flght  to  prevent  the  flow  of  money  to 
Britain, 

njkM   HK    WILL    nORT    ON 

However,  fears  were  expressed  that  he 
would  not  rest  after  his  unsuccsfsful  flght  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  but 
that  he  would  appeal  to  Congress  in  his  de- 
termination to  thwart  Britain. 

Reaction  of  the  British  press  and  radio  was 
reported  In  Washington  In  radio  broadcasts. 
Crowley  declined  to  comment  on  the  reports, 
but  Members  of  Congress  expressed  concern 
that  tlie  resignation  of  Crowley  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  Brttuh  triumph. 

Crowley  reportedly  had  bitterly  opposed  ex- 
tensive grants  to  Britain  during  the  current 
T>egotlations  between  American  and  British 
fiscal  experts  on  the  request  for  billions.  In 
sitting  In  on  the  conferences  Crowley  did  not 
oppose  all  help  for  Britain  but  Insisted  that 
any  aid  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  interest- 
paying  loan. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
Government  agency,  prolwbly  the  famous 
State  Department,  ought  to  keep  the  ordi- 
nary American  citizen  better  informed 
about  what  is  going  on  in  foreign  coun- 
tiies.    I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
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the  vorld  that  this  newspap^er  item  is 
correct.  I  am  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  responsible  United  States  Govern- 
ment officials  will  do  nothing  about  it 
unless  they  are  carefully  watched  by  the 
American  people. 


Let's  Avoid  Another  Pearl  Harbor  by 
Maintaining  Adequate  Military  Strength 
and  by  the  DecentralizatioD  of  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/iRKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  W.  ERVIN 

or  NOnTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1.  liiS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  significance  oi  the  con- 
gressional investigation  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  some  related  subjects. 

While  the  Congress  is  about  to  launch 
this  investigation  of  our  greatest  mili- 
tary and  naval  disaster,  we  mi;st  remem- 
ber that  history  could  repeat  itself  in 
a  somewhat  similar  respect  if  we  are  not 
alert  to  all  possibilities. 

Insofar  as  the  defense  of  t.  nation  is 
concerned,  we  have  seen  that  too  many 
chances  must  not  be  taken. 

Of  course,  the  disa.ster  at  Pearl  Harbor 
was  caused  principally  by  the  Japanese, 
However,  it  has  been  said  to  have  been 
caused  in  part  by  the  American  state  of 
mind. 

There  are  certain  evidence.s  that  that 
state  of  mind  may  be  inherent  in  too 
many  of  us. 

There  Is  a  belief  In  many  quarters  that 
peace  has  come  to  stay. 

Of  course,  we  trust  that  peace  Is  here 
to  stay,  but  It  may  not  be  Dermanent. 
Nations  which  have  been  attacked  In 
recent  years  were  those  ^hlch  were 
militarily  wenk  or  bellevrd  to  be  weak. 

WUut  Irsson  ahould  wo  have  learned 
nt  Pearl  Harbor? 

We  learned,  or  .should  htive  learned, 
that  thoic  may  be  surprise  attacks  upon 
a  nation  that  does  not  havo  adequate 
military  strength,  that  concentrated 
military  installations  are  sometimes  vul- 
nerable and  that  we  must  be  alert  at  all 
times. 

How  should  we  apply  those  lessons 
now  and  in  the  future? 

We  must  maintain  adequate  military 
strength.  We  must  not  permit  our  mili- 
tary resources  to  be  concentrated  in  such 
manner  as  to  be  vulnerable.  We  must 
be  ever  alert. 

How  can  these  things  be  done? 

We  must  be  realistic.  Adequate  mili- 
tary strength  can  be  maintained  only 
by  having  enough  military  and  naval 
equipment  of  the  right  kinds  and  by 
having  enough  adequately  trained  men 
to  operate  them. 

In  order  to  have  the  eqiJpment,  we 
must  promote  scientific  research,  as  well 
as  promote  the  production  of  materials. 
We  must  be  absolutely  certain  to  avoid 
large  concentrations  of  military  equip- 
ment which  would  be  vulnerable.  Like- 
wise, we  must  be  absolutely  certain  to 
avoid  large  concentrations  of  vulner- 


able manufacturing  plants  which  pro- 
duce material  for  defense. 

We  have  learned  in  recent  months  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  V-bomb. 

If  we  should  ever  be  engaged  in  in- 
other  war.  the  first  attack  to  be  made 
upon  this  arsenal  of  democracy  would 
probably  be  upon  our  large  manufactur- 
ing centers.  If  a  few  atomic  bombs  pr 
V-bombs  should  be  dropped  on  parts  of 
California,  New  York  City,  Chicago. 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and 
other  centers  of  production,  our  arsenal 
of  democracy  might  be  severely  or  dis- 
astrously crippled  in  a  short  time. 

Consequently,  it  seems  inescapable  that 
many  of  our  critical  industries  should 
be  relocated  in  sections  which  are  now 
rural  areas.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  prevent  plants  which  produce 
critical  materials  from  being  vulnerable 
from  overhead.  Some  of  them  could  be 
concealed  by  camouflage,  while  others 
should  be  located  underground.  If  some 
of  our  industries  producing  critically 
needed  implements  were  located  under- 
ground In  our  moimtain  areas,  the  nat- 
ural camouflage  and  the  surface  of  the 
mountains  would  constitute  the  best  nat- 
ural defenses  available. 

If  some  of  our  industries  should  be  re- 
located. I  trust  that  proper  care  will  be 
given  the  construction  of  adequate  hous- 
ing for  the  employees  who  work  in  such 
industries,  and  I  especially  hope  that 
each  house  will  have  an  ample  plot  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  To  those  of  you 
who  do  not  know,  I  would  lil:e  to  say 
from  experience  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
house  and  a  garden  in  tht  moimtains  or 
in  any  rural  area  are  nearer  to  "heaven 
than  any  other  place  on  earth. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand.  I  think 
that  a  man  In  private  enterprise  should 
be  permitted  to  locate  and  operate  his 
manufacturing  plant  anywhere  he 
chooses,  I  also  think  that  any  Individual 
In  America  who  desires  to  live  In  a  con- 
tiested  area  ihculd  do  so. 

The  question  of  the  decentrallMtlon  of 
Industry  Is  one  for  private  enterprise,  but 
It  Is  of  more  thwn  passlnu  Interest  to  the 
Government  and  the  people. 

Purely  from  the  standpoint  of  self- 
defense,  both  for  the  nation  and  for 
those  engaged  In  owning  and  operating 
manufacturing  establishments,  the  de- 
centralization of  Industry  and  the  relo- 
cation of  those  plants  in  rural  and  moun- 
tainous areas  cfler  the  best  escape  from 
the  possible  effects  of  destructive  bombs 
and  the  discovery  of  a  more  abimdant 
life  for  the  employees  who  work  in  such 
plants. 


Immortal  Lidice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
granted  me,  I  include  in  my  remarks  an 
editorial  published  in  the  Norfolk  Daily 
News,  Norfolk,  Nebr.: 


IMMORTAL  LmiCB 

When  the  Germans  reduced  the  village  of 
Lidice  to  ruins,  massacred  the  male  popula- 
tion, and  drove  the  women  and  children  into 
exile,  they  said  they  had  forever  obliterated 
the  village  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  they  did  was  to  malte  Lidice  im- 
mortal. 

"It  was  reduced  to  dust  and  rubble,  but  it 
wiU  live  forever  as  a  symbol  of  man's  fight 
for  freedom,"  writes  William  Kostka,  secre- 
tary of  the  Lidice  Memorial  Committee.  "It 
will  not  be  forgotten,  for  the  heroism  of  the 
valiant  Czechs  and  the  lesson  their  sacrifice 
teaches  will  be  perpetuated  in  a  magnificent 
memorial." 

The  American  people,  sO  doubt,  will  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  for  $1,500,000  with  which 
to  build  a  magnificent  altar  on  the  site  of 
the  ruined  town,  for  they  have  a  deep  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  Inhabitants  who  sacri- 
ficed everything  they  had,  even  life,  in  the 
fight  against  nazlsm. 


Earning  Their  Way  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1. 1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west  coast  feel  very  deeply 
about  the  Japanese.  They  are  opposed 
to  a  soft  policy  They  recall  the  mis- 
takes we  made  in  our  tolerant  treatment 
of  Germany  following  World  War  I. 
They  are  sympathetic  to  the  views  en- 
tertained by  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wain- 
wrlght,  who  knows  the  Japanese  inti- 
mately, and  was  the  victim  of  their  sadis- 
tic and  savage  treatment  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  their  hands  during  recent 
years.  In  my  home  town  of  Tacoma, 
the  dally  new.spaper.  the  Taroma  Ncws- 
Ti'ibune.  recently  carried  an  editorial 
which  summartxes  very  well  the  views 
of  my  conittltuents.  The  editorial  Is  as 
follows: 

KARNtNO  TttKta  WAT  BACK 

Amerlcnni  more  than  most  peoplw  art  in- 
clined, iniiividUBlly  and  collpctivcly,  to  forget 
and  forgive  offensM.  It  la  a  noble  trait  but 
usually  overdone.  Thle  has  been  the  case 
especially  In  our  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. We  practiced  our  careless  and  soft- 
hearted procedure  after  our  war  against  Ger- 
many a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  We  forgave 
the  war  criminals  and  we  permitted  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  to  seek  a  safe  refuge  In  Holland, 
where  he  lived  In  luxurious  exile  the  rest 
of  his  life.  We  gave  Germany  large  amounts 
of  money  and  helped  that  nation  to  rebuild 
and  refit  Its  factories.  As  a  result  the  Nazis 
were  enabled  to  start  a  war  that  overran  all 
Europe  and  almost  conquered  the  world  be- 
fore we  entered  the  struggle.  Only  then,  at 
an  enormous  cost  of  men  and  treasure,  were 
we  able  to  put  down  the  new  menace. 

In  the  Far  East  Japan  had  set  out  on  a 
deliberate  policy  of  aggrandizement,  begin- 
ning In  1929.  We  permitted  her  to  seize 
Manchuria  and  to  carry  on  a  war  against 
China.  We  helped  her  arm.  Our  officials 
permitted  the  movement  of  scrap  iron,  gaso- 
line, and  munitions  of  war  out  of  Pacific 
coast  ports  almost  up  to  the  hour  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Citizens  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast  protested  vehemently  against  this 
policy,  but  Government  officials  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  were  employing  appeasement 
tactics  and  would  not  be  swerved  from  their 
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course.  Our  friemlly  indulgence  to  Japan 
cost  us  thousands  of  lives  and  many  bitter 
defeats  until  our  superior  resources  and 
might  finally  turned  the  tide  in  cur  tSTor. 

There  should  be,  and  presumably  will  be, 
no  such  softness  tills  time.  We  started  lin- 
ing up  Germany  fur  retribution  and  so  far 
have  held  to  that  policy,  which  it  Is  to  be 
hoped  we  will  continue  It  is  reassuring  to 
observe  the  strict,  ui^standing  attitude  toward 
Japan,  the  latest  axid  worst  of  war  criminals. 
by  Oen.  Jonathan  U.  Walnwright,  who  has 
both  patriotic  and  |3ersonal  reasons  to  avoid 
either  a  soft  occupation  or  a  soft  peace. 

General  Walnwrlj;ht  and  his  officers  suf- 
fered much  during  ihclr  imprisonment.  The 
American  commander  was  b.-aten  by  Jap- 
anese private  soldiers  repeatedly  with  the 
approval  of  their  superior  t^cers.  Men  of 
all  ranks  were  tortiired  by  the  Japanese,  as 
General  Walnwright.  says,  "as  a  studied  plan 
to  belittle  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  before  the 
oriental  peoples," 

'"rhe  Japanese  can  be  suljservlent;  they 
can  be  pleasant  acd  cooperative  if  it  suits 
their  purpose."  he  nald.  "But  the  men  who 
were  captured  on  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
have  seen  the  Japanese  character  In  the  raw. 
They  have  seen  what  Japanese  soldiers  do 
when  they  are  on  top,  and  I  think  all  of  us 
who  lived  through  tortured  days  are  deter- 
mined they  shall  never  be  on  top  again. 

"I  have  teen  thti  Japaneae  h  they  are — 
with  the  veneer  stripped  off.  I  shall  bear  the 
■oars  of  those  yearn  all  my  life,  and  I  could 
not  foriiet  them  it  I  wt)Uld.  I  have  come  to 
know  the  cuniilMK  with  which  they  oonCMU 
their  trvie  nature,  and  how  quickly  U  iMpt 
lorth  when  there  lii  no  imroedUtc  chance  of 
reuilation.    •     •     • 

*The  JapaneM  aie  not  sorry  for  what  they 
iMve  done  to  eouMtlras  thousands  in  the 
l^epulatlons  of  oinintritn  thoy  have  ovsrrun. 
Th«*y  sre  not  snrry  for  tht  tnrtura  they  have 
Irdtcted  on  Amrrcan  soldtrra.  It  simply 
would  not  occur  to  them  to  be  sorry,  beoausa 
they  have  done  nuthlnie  which  ta  at  varlauca 
with  their  accepted  philosophy. 

"That  Is  th«  p<irt  which  should  be  olaariy 
tinderstood  I  am  h  sfiUiter  and  so  do  not  pr«« 
tend  to  know  how  loiiff  will  be  required  or 
by  what  steps  the  besiii\l  elements  In  their 
nature  can  be  eradicated.  But  until  we  are 
Maured  that  these  qualities  have  been  et- 
ttnjiulahed— not  simply  submorRed— then  the 
Japanese  nation,  powerlsas  as  it  Is  today  to 
make  war.  will  rtmain  a  menace  to  our 
world      •     •     • 

"Btfore  Japan  U  allowed  to  taks  her  place 
among  other  rcspe<;t«d  nations,  she  mUAt  be 
made  to  reallM  that  her  medleral  ways  have 
no  place  In  our  modarn  world." 

Americans  know  that  enemy  now,  Just  as 
they  know  the  German  enemy  and  they 
fhould  not  forget.  There  Is  no  merit  in  trying 
to  measure  precise  degrees  of  crime  and  tur- 
pitude In  either  case,  except  to  remember 
how  low  snd  Inhuman  men  may  become  and 
be  on  guard  accordingly.  It  is  not  enough  for 
enemies  who  have  perpetrated  such  uusreak- 
atJte  atrocities  to  Inaist  Ulte  naughty  children. 
••I  am  gocd  now."  It  must  be  proved  by  good 
TChaVior. 


In  Ref aH  to  tJM  PoKcy  on  Japan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  c'^uroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1, 1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  over  the  rumors 
regarding  our  policy  in  Japan.  I  am 
making  no  criticism  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur;  he  is  a  soldier  and  will  have  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  President 
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of  the  United  States    hrough  the  State 
Department. 

I  am  sure  that  we  d^  not  intend  to  in 
terfere  with  the  religiious  beLefs  of  the 
Japanese  people.  If  they  wish  their 
Emperor  as  a  symbol  af  religious  belief, 
I  am  certain  thai  no  American  can  com- 
plain, indoctrinated  b]  our  Constitution. 
About  the  future  government  of  Japan, 
r  believe  we  have  a  rigi  it  to  be  c  oncemed. 
Japan  is  a  feudalistic.  militaristic  na- 
tion under  an  Imperiilist.  monarchical 
form  of  government.  We  do  not  say  to 
any  nation  in  the  world  ths.t  it  must 
adopt  our  form  of  go^  ernment.  There- 
fore, the  people  of  Ja  aan  should  be  al- 
lowed to  determine  b]  their  own  choice 
who  shall  govern  theni. 

I  believe  that  universal    compu'sory 
education  should  be  tie  first  step  in  cur 
advisory  program  in 
followed  by  universal 
a  time  as  possible. 
the  Japanese  people 
publican,  democratic  Iform    of    govern 
ment,  based  upon  thci^  own  people's  rule, 
similar    to   our    own. 
principle  can  only 
complLshed  In  Japan  1 
with  the  United  Natl 
control  over  Japan, 
of  our  democratic  wa 
gram  la.ostlng  over  a 

The  experiences  of 
to  the  Oerman  Oove r 
World  War  should  b 
For.  after  the  Iii.xt  w 
set  up  a  republican 
very  fine  constitution 
0»'rmany,  and  later  h 
of  the  Ruhr  area.  Thin  the  Faici.it  poll 
ttcian.1  went  to  work  i  in  Oermany.  The 
ptrMcutlon  of  Uberal.<i,  progreMtvr.<t, 
Jew*,  CatholicA,  and  everyone  not  In 
sympathy  with  their  doctrln>*8.  en.^ued. 
The  rexult  wax  a  total!  jni  Ian.  f:t!icl.<(f  form 
of  fovemment.  We  cio  not  want  this  to 
happen  aratn  in  elt  ler  Germany  or 
Japan, 

We  mu.it  adopt  a  ntern,  long-range 
policy  to  remain  as  loig  as  necessary  In 
these  countries  to  .'^e*  that  the  people 
themselves  try  out  their  powers  In  full 
expresilon  of  tholr  (wn  Ideas.  They 
should  have  ab.«olutc  lellglou;;  as  well  as 
political  and  e<;onomlc  freedori.  Feudal- 
ism In  Japan  must  go,  and  lilcewlse  any 
opportunity  to  sow  thi;  seeds  of  fascism. 
It  is  difllcult  to  dlctatij  the  thought  of  a 
nation;  however,  we  nust  protect  our- 
selves against  a  repeti  ;ion  of  fascist  im- 
perialism which  In  this  decaje  brought 
the  world  to  the  brin:  of  chaos.  The 
seeds  of  fascism  must  le  destroyed  wher- 
ever they  show  their  pgly  heads  on  the 
face  of  the  world. 
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American  Slav  Conges  t  Giret  Its  Position 
on  the  Ba  Ikans 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M 


REMARKS 


COFFEE 


or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1. 1945 

Mr.     COFFEE.      Mi-.     Speaker,     the 
American  Slav  Congre; s  is  naturally  very 


interested  in  the  Balkan  situation  whtrh 
has  been  discussed  in  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  London  in  recent 
days.  The  executive  secretary  of  that 
organization  dehvered  a  speech  recently 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  membership.  The  Ameri- 
can Slav  Congress  is  fearful  that  the 
State  Dspartment  is  seeking  to  front 
for  certain  reactionary  forces  which  are 
making  serious  attempts  to  revive  the  old 
pro-Fascist  and  Fascist  regimes  in  Bul- 
garia, Hungary,  and  Rumania.  The 
Slavic  Congress  has  sought  to  present  its 
viev/ri  in  the  New  York  Times,  but  has 
been  rebuffed  and  space  refused  for  the 
presentation  of  its  case.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
greatest  strongholds  of  democracy  in  this 
war.  should  not  take  a  position  calculated 
to  alienate  the  friends  of  democracy 
throughout  Europe.  We  have  heretofore 
made  a  mistake  in  befriending  the  Fascist 
government  of  the  Argentine.  I  recall 
vividly  that  the  United  States  voted  for 
the  admission  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
under  its  present  dictatorship  control, 
into  the  family  of  the  United  Nations  at 
the  UNCIO  conference.  We  liicewise  re- 
sumed diplomatic  relations  with  the  au- 
thoritarian government  of  the  Argentine 
many  months  ago.  and  thus  gave  aid  and 
comtort  to  anUdemocratlc  forces  In  tho 
W(\stcrn  Flemlsphere.  Developments  of 
the  pa.st  few  days  reveal  the  error  on  our 
part.  We  should  not  repeat  such  errors. 
Tho  speech  of  Mr.  George  Plrln.-^ky. 
executive  secretary  of  the  Amci  luun  Slav 
CongrcM.  is  as  follows: 

WHO  niorrra  bt  unitso  arATta  i»rrmv«MTT0j« 
Uf  ataoAsu  amo  ma  salkamsv 

(By  Otorgt  Plrlnsky,  txeoutlva  secretary, 
American  BUv  CongtMi) 

Otapitfl  tht  fact  that  the  London  Con- 
ference of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Big 
Plve  Is  still  In  aeaalon  and  the  nnnl  dpclslons 
have  not  yet  been  announced,  ii  is  clear 
frotn  what  has  been  published  ao  (ar  that 
there  are  alinrp  dliTorenoes  balwron  the 
Soviet  and  Anglo*Amerlcan  repreaentatlvea 
on  the  nature  of  the  present  regimes  In  the 
Balkan  countries  and  the  meonM  ul  i;atat}llBh- 
Ing  a  lasting  peace  in  that  turbulent  pcuin- 
BUla. 

On  a  few  occasions  Bulgaria  has  been 
mentioned  aa  an  ex<-imple  of  the  aharpvst 
differences.  This  fact  was  brought  out  even 
before  the  conference  In  London,  when  our 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  openly  Intervened 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Bulgaria  and  forced 
the  postponement  of  general  elections 
scheduled  there  for  August  26  past.  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  declared  at  the  time  that  In 
the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  elections  in  Bulgaria,  as  planned, 
would  not  be  conducted  in  a  true  democratic 
fashion  and  that  the  United  States  would 
not  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  a  government 
resting  on  the  results  of  such  elections. 

Some  liberal  radio  commentators  and 
others  raised  their  voices  In  protest  against 
this  action  of  our  State  Department,  point- 
ing out  that  the  Bulgarian  election  laws  were 
much  more  liberal  than  those  In  Byrnes* 
own  State  of  North  CaroUna.  Most  Ameri- 
cans, however,  felt  that  our  State  Depai  tment 
was  performing  a  real  service  to  the  concept 
of  true  democracy  and  that  we  were  helping 
the  people  of  Bulgaria  to  establish  a  freely 
chosen  democratic  regime,  which  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  the  pecce  in  the 
Balkans  and  the  world  as  a  whole.  The  fact 
that  the  greatest  enthusiasm  about  our  Inter- 
vention In  Bulgaria  came  from  the  most  re- 
actionary circles  in  American  life  did  not 
alarm  even  the  more  clear-thinking  Ameri- 
cans.   The  Hearst-McCormick-Patteison  pa- 
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pers  were  openly  Jubilant.  Thuy  proclaimed 
that  by  intervening  in  the  Bulgarian  elec- 
tions we  were  saving  the  pcor  Bulgarian 
peasants  from  the  imposition  of  a  despotic, 
totalitarian  regime,  that  we  were  saving  Bul- 
garia and  the  Balka|^  fron-  bolshevism. 
That  this  "red  bogey"  cry  sounded  as  if  we 
were  taking  over  where  Hitler  and  Goebbels 
were  forced  to  leave  off  was  not  sufficient  to 
warn  most  Americans  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  United  States  intervijntion.  Even 
some  of  the  liberal  nevrepapers  failed  to  see 
anything  wrong  in  the  Ameican  action; 
even  they  fell  for  the  cry  that  the  main 
trouble  was  that  no  American  correspondents 
were  permitted"  to  visit  Bulgaria. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  true  that  no  American 
correspondents  were  In  Bulgaria  at  that  time. 
Constantlne  Poulos,  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  has  been  in  Sofia  since  January  1945. 
He  sent  many  reports  on  events  inside  Bul- 
garia. The  real  difficulty  was  that  none  of 
these,  except  an  article  in  the  Nation,  was 
ever  published.  The  New  York  Times,  it  is 
understood,  has  exclusive  rights  on  the  Over- 
seas News  Seivice  in  the  Balkans.  The  Times 
evidently  considered  Poulos'  reports  on  Bul- 
garia not  fit  to  print.  Why?  B'?cause  Poulos 
brought  out  some  very  alarmlni;  facts  about 
the  effect  Ci.  United  States  ini.ervention  In 
Bulgaria. 

In  a  dispatch  on  the  effect  cf  the  protec- 
tion our  political  representative  In  Bulgaria. 
Maynard  Barnes,  gave  to  Dr.  George  Dlmlt- 
rov.  a  peasant  leader  who  was  expelled  from 
his  party  because  of  his  efforts  to  break  the 
conlltlon  of  the  Fatherland  I'ront,  Pouloa 
wrote:  "The  consensus  appears  to  be  that 
the  Americiin  polltlcsl  representative  by 
granting  asylum  to  Dlmltrov  haa  risked  the 
poaslblllty  of  a  scrlOuS  Incldeat,  has  amv 
teurlshly  lutervened  In  the  paitlsan  polltlca 
of  a  small  nation,  and  has  pluyed  Into  the 
hnndn  of  those  who  are  faithfully  executing 
Hitler's  IcRnry  to  create  a  rift  between  the 
United  Stntrs  and  Russia  " 

"It  Is  dUquietlng."  wrote  Piulos  further, 
"that  the  people  mnde  happiest  by  tho  Amer- 
ican action  In  the  Dlmltrov  caB<i  are  the  same 
ptopi*  who  •m\iRly  defended  Hulgarla'a  col* 
faboration  with  Germany,  who  are  strongly 
opposrd  to  any  noclal  or  economic  reforms, 
and  prity  for  n  break  In  the  Amtrlcah'Britlsh* 
Riusinn  alliance." 

These  dispatches  were  not  |irlnted  In  the 
Hew  York  Times.  The  same  paper,  however, 
carried  everything  another  correspondent,  H. 
Levy,  wrote  earlier  from  Istmbul.  Why? 
Because  Mr.  Levy's  articles  were  depleting 
a  distorted  picture  of  Red  terror  in  Bulgaria. 
All  attempts  by  persons  Infcrmed  on  the 
Bulgarian  situation  to  answsr  Mr,  Levy's 
ohargsa  In  the  New  York  Times  were  un- 
availing. From  this  the  only  possible  con- 
clusion that  can  be  drawn  Is  that  the  New 
York  Times  Is  striving  to  Influc  ice  its  readers, 
and  thereby  American  public  oi)lnlon,  against 
the  anti-Fascist  Fatherland  Front  govern- 
ment in  Bulgaria.  The  sense  of  Impartiality 
and  "objective  reporting"  about  which  the 
Times  writes  so  often  and  so  i;loquently  has 
been  discarded  completely  In  this  case. 

Poulos  wrote  In  his  unpubl.shed  dispatch 
of  June  5:  "Coming  after  the  British  refusal. 
on  orders  from  London,  to  grant  Dlmltrov 
sanctuary,  the  American  action  may  well 
make  the  United  States  the  'fall  guy'  and 
trim  American  Influence  In  this  area  for 
some  time  to  come." 

This  seems  to  be  exactly  vhat  has  been 
happening.  By  taking  up  the  fight  and,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  the  cause  of  for- 
mer Naart  collaborators  and  reiictionaries,  we 
are  destroying  the  good  wi.l  that  exists 
among  the  vas^  majority  of  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples toward  America.  We  are  trimming  our 
Influence  It  will  do  us  no  (jood  to  blame 
the  Russians,  as  many  writers  are  inclined 
to  do,  for  the  growing  resentment  which  Is 
developing  in  the  Balkans  toward  the  atti- 
tude of  our  representatives  there  and  of  our 
press  here  at  horn:. 


The  Balkan  peoples  like  America.  They 
want  to  see  the  United  States  as  one  of  their 
staun chest  friends.  That  is  why  they  are 
t>ewildered,  nay.  Indignant,  when  they  see  us 
taking  the  side  of  petty  disrupters  and  fcM:- 
mer  collaborationists.  They  may  Justly  won- 
der r  hether  America  is  trying  to  help  them 
establish  their  life  on  a  new  democratic  basis 
or  stand  In  the  way  of  achieving  this  ob- 
jective. 

The  American  people  In  turn  might  well 
ask  where  our  intervention  is  leading  us  and 
what  it  is  doing  to  the  "reservoir  of  good  will" 
that  freedom-loving  peoples  In  the  Balkans 
have  for  us. 

Another  case  in  point  concerns  Yugoslavia. 
Recent  dispatches  mentioned  that  business 
leaders  and  United  States  Government  rep- 
resentativej  there  have  made  it  ciear  to  Yugo- 
slav officials  that  they  stiould  not  expect  any 
United  States  economic  help  unless  they 
change  their  present  policy,  that  is.  unless 
they  behave  as  some  of  our  diplomats  and 
bankers  want  them  to.  It  is  easy  to  Imagine 
how  the  Yugoslav  people,  who  fought  HiUer 
and  their  native  quislings  with  buch  heroism, 
would  react  to  such  pressure.  They  are  no 
less  proud  of  their  way  of  life  than  we  are 
of  ours,  and  would  not  be  willing  to  yield 
their  hard-won  freedom  at  any  price.  What 
such  "bargaining"  must  do  to  the  Yugoslavs' 
feelings  of  good-will  for  Americans  can  only 
be  imagined,  and  Americans  may  in  turn  ask 
again  whether  Uncle  Sam  Is  not  attempting 
to  use  the  "economic  stick"  to  beat  wenker 
nations  into  toeing  the  line  according  to  our 
concept  of  what  their  way  of  Ufa  should  be. 

What  Is  the  main  reason  for  this  negative 
United  States  policy  toward  the  Balkan  peo- 
ples? Why  are  wo  acting  like  the  British 
Tories  acted  toward  us  when  our  own  country 
decided  to  gain  lu  national  independence, 
when  we  fought  the  Civil  War  to  prcaerve  the 
gains  of  1T76?  I  think  that  the  explanation 
Ilea  In  the  fact  that  our  policy  makers,  our 
State  Department,  and  our  representatives  In 
the  Dalknn  countries  are  In  must  rusei  people 
who  are  afraid  of  the  progressive,  antl-Fusolst 
revolution  that  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
Balkani,  They  do  not  understand  the  up> 
surge  of  the  masaee  of  people  toward  real 
freedom  fur  the  common  man.  Our  diplo- 
mats cannot  konae.  or  do  not  want  to  senee, 
the  determination  of  the  Balkan  peoples  to 
break  with  the  hateful  past  which  brought 
them  unspeakable  luffarlng.  and  to  build 
their  life  on  a  firm  new  foundation  of  true 
democracy. 

There  la  another  factor.  Some  of  our  polit- 
Icnl  representatives  in  the  Balkans  were  there 
before  the  war  and  mingled  and  made  friends 
mainly  among  the  mopt  reactionary  pro- 
Fascist  circles.  Despite  the  fact  that  theee 
people  have  been  thoroughly  discredited  In 
their  own  countries,  the  American  diplomats 
still  like  their  old  friends. 

Bulgaria,  a  former  Hitler  satellite,  has  set 
the  best  exnmpl<'  of  how  to  punish  war  crim- 
inals and  Fascist  traitors,  yet  responsible 
Government  officials  and  some  Congressmen 
do  not  seem  very  happy  about  this  positive 
feature  of  the  Fatherland  Front  government. 
This  raises  the  inescapable  question,:  Have 
we  and  our  allies  fought  this  war  to  such 
great  sacriflce  to  eradicate  fascism  and  Hit- 
lerlsm,  or  are  we  going  to  let  its  supporters 
get  a  foothold  again  to  foment  ftirther 
trouble  for  their  people  among  us? 

The  inconsistency,  the  glaring  contradic- 
tion of  our  intervention  in  Bulgaria  is  even 
more  apparent  when  compared  with  our  silent 
approval  of  the  monarcho -Fascist  terror  now 
raging  in  Greece,  where  there  is  a  real  need 
for  Intervention.  The  present  regime  In 
Greece,  as  the  entire  world  knows,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  bayonets,  tanks,  and  bomljers 
of  the  Brittsh  Army.  Our  State  Department 
at  the  time  voiced  verbal  disapproval  of 
British  action.  Since  then  It  has  been  con- 
spicuously silent.  We  have  not  lifted  a  finger 
to  help  tho  people  of  Greece  choose  their  own 
government.    The  Yalta  decisions  to  assist 


all  liberated  peoples  in  setting  up  their  own 
democratic  regimes  has  not  applied  to 
Greece — that  heroic  country  which  suffered 
long  and  bitterly  under  Nazi  terror  and  now 
suffers  under  native  I  ascist  terror.  Only  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Big  Five  has  spoken  out 
against  the  present  monarcho-Fascist  regime 
in  Greece. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  people 
of  the  Balkan  countries  resent  our  attitude 
and  welcome  that  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Was 
It  any  wonder  that  the  American  people  were 
much  more  in  agreement  with  Molotov  than 
with  our  own  American  delegation  when  the 
question  of  admission  cf  the  Fascist  Argen- 
tine Government  came  up  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference? 

Recent  events  showed  how  correct  Molotov 
was,  yet  he  compromised.  The  Soviet  dele- 
gation held  to  the  view,  as  it  seems  to  be 
holding  now  at  the  London  conference,  that 
the  experience  in  collaboration  among  the 
Allies  during  the  war  proved  that  the  diffi- 
culties can  be  overcome.  The  Balkans,  of 
course,  are  much  closer  to  the  ravaged  lands 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  than  Argen- 
tina is  and  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  such  concessions  there;  nor 
will  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  countries  stand 
for  anything  that  resembles  the  old  prewar 
reactionary  regimes  that  betrayed  them  to 
fascism  and  Hitler.  Of  this  there  should  be 
no  doubt. 


Full  Emplojrment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  RBPRBSINTA'nvn 

Monday.  October  1. 194S 

Mr,  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1046,  I  made  a  statement  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  concerning  the 
basic  principles  of  H.  R.  3202,  the  full 
employment  bill.  I  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  while  It  mlsht  be  possible  lo 
compromise  on  Momc  minor  points,  there 
wore  certain  fundamentals  on  which  the 
sponsors  of  the  full  employment  bill  be- 
lieved compromise  Impossible.  At  that 
time  I  listed  the  106  Members  of  this 
House  who  had  joined  together  as  mem- 
bers of  the  House  steering  committee  to 
further  the  progress  of  this  vital  legis- 
lation. 

Since  that  time  nine  additional  Mem- 
bers have  joined  our  committee,  and  I 
should  like  at  this  time  to  list  these 
additional  cosponsors: 

Richard  P.  Harless.  of  Arizona:  Gor- 
don L.  McDonough.  of  California:  Earlb 
C.  Clements,  of  Kentucky;  John  B.  Sul- 
livan, of  Missouri;  Berkeley  L.  Bunker, 
of  Nevada;  Ch.\rles  A.  Buckley,  of  New 
York;  William  R.  Thom.  of  Ohio;  Mi- 
chal:.  J.  Bradley  and  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

As  the  chairman  of  this  steering  com- 
mittee, I  again  extend  an  invitation  to 
every  Member  who  desires  to  join  with 
us  on  our  steering  committee.  This  bill 
is  not  a  partisan  measure  and  should 
not  be  so  considered.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  joined  together  in  an 
attempt  to  enact  into  law  this  measure 
which  will  "establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  assuring  continued  full 
employment  in  a  free  competitive  econ- 
omy through  concerted  efforts  of  indus- 
try, agriculture,  labor,  State  and  local 
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governments,  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mcnt." 

I  sincerely  hope  that  many  additional 
lumbers  of  thi.s  House  will  join  with  us 
in  sponsoring  this  measure. 


Naval  Academy  Becomes  Air-Minded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NCSRASICA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTViS 

Monday,  October  1. 194S 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  timely 
article  on  our  NavaJ  Academy  written  by 
Mr.  Jim  Chinn  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  September  30. 
1945.  This  article  indicates  that  some 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Academy  of 
which  I  was  a  membe.  in  April  1944  are 
being  carried  out  by  Vice  Adm.  Aubrey 
W.  Fitch,  the  new  Superintendent.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  esj)ecially 
to  recommendation  No.  11  in  the  report 
o^  the  official  Board  of  Visitors  of  April 
20.  1944.  This  recommendation  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Board  looki,  with  favor  on  the 
aeronautics  program  and  recommends 
the  acceleration  and  expansion  to  the 
end  that  all  midshipmen  will  be  well 
grounded  in  the  field  of  aviation." 

The  Wa.shington  Post  article  indicates 
that  this  recommendation  is  now  being 
carried  foward.  By  leave  granted  me. 
I  include  with  my  remarks  the  very  in- 
teresting article  by  Mr.  Chinn: 

Raoicai.  Crangxs  Ahzao  at  Unttid  Stat«8 
Naval  Acadcmt  as  Onu  HtrNDRXD  and  First 
Yt.\M  Onus 

(By  James  E.  Cbinn) 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy,  with 
100  years  of  glorious  history  behind  It.  now 
finds  itself  on  the  threshold  of  a  change  in 
life  as  revolutionary  and  progressive  as  the 
Navy's  shift  from  saU  to  steam  as  a  propulsive 
power  for  ships. 

It's  a  big  Jump  from  sea  to  air.  But  that's 
the  Academy^  new  goal  as  it  kicks  off  for  the 
centennial  year. 

The  ofBcers  It  makes  from  now  on  are  go- 
ing to  the  sea  in  ships  Just  as  they  have  al- 
ways done,  but  with  an  added  consciousness 
and  fiindamentai  knowledge  of  the  poten- 
tialities <  f  air  power. 

Startling  achievements  of  bomb-loaded 
planes  during  the  war  Xorced  the  Navy  to 
become  air-minded.  The  devastation 
wrought  on  Germany  from  the  skies  and 
which  later  brought  Japan  to  a  crushing  and 
Ignominious  defeat,  even  before  an  invasion 
army  started  on  lt«  way  to  the  Jap  home- 
land, destroyed  at  the  same  time  what  re- 
sistance there  might  have  been  left  In  the 
goldbraided  Navy  mossbacks  against  an  air 
arm  as  an  Integral  unit  of  the  Nation's 
armada  of  fighting  ships. 

With  an  air-minded  top  command, 
modernization  of  Academy  curricula  was  in- 
evitable. And  the  Navy  did  not  have  to 
seaich  very  long  for  the  man  It  needed  to  do 
the  job. 

roRcsfxs  POTFjmALrriES 

In  the  South  Pacific  several  months  before 
the  shooting  stopped.  Vice  Adm.  Aubrey 
W.  FitcL  received  a  coded  message  one  day 
last  summer  to  drop  everything  and  come  to 
Washing  ten.  Per  him  tlie  war  was  over. 
But  there  was  a  bigger  Job  ahead. 
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A  veteran  sea  fighter, 
ly  at  ease   in   the   air. 
foreseen  the  potentlalltl 
had  helped  to  prove  it  In 
Japs  as  commander  of 
Pacific  for  neuly  2  years, 
out  of  the  air  in  that  a 
had  destroyed  3,104  ene 

So  to  Annapolis  went 
Intendent  of  the  Naval 
air-minded   head   In   It* 
primary  objective: 

To  continue   the 
making  a  Navy  officer,  bu ; 
that   officer   a    basic   understand! 
science  of  aeronautics. 

There's  no  diQexence  ekcept 
yean,  as  Pitch  sees  It,  iq 
has  charted  than  In  the 
armed  sailing  ships  to 
o'  war. 
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Plich.  too,  was  equal - 
Years  ago   he  had 
>  of  air  power  and 
the  Bcn.p  with  the 
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after  his  airmen 
planes. 
]  Itch  as  new  super- 
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Skeptics  wailed  loud 
that  the  "gol  durned 
work."    But  Fitch  does 
ance.     The  world  knows 
can  do. 

His  big  Job  Is  to  pry  ou  ; 
denly  gone  economy  ma(  I 
establish  a  Department 
the  Academy  needs  to 
And  It's  said  of  Fitch  thai 
anything    that    comes 
comes  out  on  tcp. 

The  white-haired,  bald 
came  out  of  the  Acadeoiy 
1906  and  has  done  abou : 
Navy  an  officer  Is  suppos(d 

He  was  a  gunnery 
tleshlp  Wyoming  In  Worjd 
36  he  was  Chief  of  Staff 
the  Aircraft  Battle  Force 
mander  of  the  carrier 
to  fly  at  Pensacola  in  192  i 

"The  war,  •  said  Fitch, 
an  appreciation  of  what 
Therefore,  It  Is  Incumbekit 
shlpman  leaving  the 
conscious,  with  full 
and  Its  potentialities 

"In   order   properly 
shipmen,  we  should 
ment  and  not  have 
as  now,  between  various 
shipmen  devote  20  percent 
year   to   aviation.) 
given  the  same  weight 
tory  and  government, 
gatlon,  ordnance  and 
electrical  engineering." 


to 
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Pitch  emphasized  he 
making   the    Academy 
tlon.    Men  who  want  to 
Will  have   to  get   their 
where — Pensacola  or 

"A   midshipman    must 
not  because  we  want  to 
out  of  him,   but  becausi) 
engineering  may  prove 
fwdnance  and  gunnery 
The  s^me  goes  for 

The  admiral  pointed 
course  would  serve 
stimulate  interest  In 
Navy  would  be  able  to 
It  needs  to  man  planes. 

Not  all  midshipmen 
even  If  they  desired,  he 
many  would   not   be 
physical  examinations. 

Fitch  does,  however 
shipmen  one  entire  sum 
Ing  in  lieu  of  a  S-mcnth 
weeks  would  be  spent  at  a 
tlon.  followed  by  4  weeks 
a  2-week  wind-up  in  am 

Fitch's  second  project 
Academr  Itself,  and  he's 
tlon  of  the  nearby  histor  r 
College. 
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lad  no  thought  of 
air-training   sta- 
fly,  he  pointed  cut, 
ight   training  else- 
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cus  training, 
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Bancroft  Hall,  nrtdshlproen's  quarters  with 
four  floors  covering  about  40  acres,  is  not 
crowded:  It's  Jammed  with  3,000  men,  800 
more  than  It  was  designed  to  accommodate. 
And  to  thla  deficit  In  accommodations,  h« 
said.  800  more  men  must  find  room  In  1947. 

"Without  a  wUd  peacetime  Increase  In  the 
Navy,"  Fitch  declared,  "there  must  be  expan- 
sion somewhere.  The  solution  can  be  either 
the  expansion  of  thle  academy  or  esUbliah- 
ment  of  another. 

wawm  mnuencAi. 

"We  cant  expand  to  the  south  on  account 
of  water.  The  nearest  land  available  is  St. 
John's  College  and  a  few  blocks  in  Annapo- 
lis. 

"Wl\y  not  go  across  the  river?  That  would 
necessitate  building  a  bridge,  and  would  take 
tco  much  time  for  midshipmen  to  go  back 
and  forth.  Otir  heavy  schxlule  would  not 
permit  It.  Moreover.  If  we  had  to  build  we 
might  as  well  establish  a  new  academy  some- 
where else." 

Fitch  indicated  he  was  not  In  sympathy 
with  the  move  which  has  won  widespread 
support  Ip  Congress  to  establish  a  new  naval 
academy  On  the  west  coast. 

His  views  he  expressed  In  these  carefully 
thought-<?ut  words :  "If  we  build  a  new  acad- 
emy on  the  west  coast,  wouldn't  It  be  the 
same  if  you  moved  Yale  to  Los  Angeles? 
Tradition,  history,  everything  connected  with 
Annapolis  mean  too  much.  These  are  things 
you  Just  can't  transplant." 

As  the  admiral  sees  the  situation,  ever 
since  the  Academy  was  founded  on  the  mud 
banks  of  the  Severn  In  1815.  the  names  of 
its  graduates  have  become  an  Integral  part 
of  the  history  oi  the  United  States.  There 
is  Dewey's  victory  .t  Manila.  Sampson's 
achievements  at  Santiago,  the  exploits  of 
"Fighting  Bob"  Evans,  the  explorations  of 
Byrd  and  the  World  War  II  deeds  of  Nimitz, 
Mitscher,  and  scores  of  others. 

These  names,  and  the  glory  attached  to 
them.  Fitch  points  out  with  Just  pride,  are 
all  a  part  of  Annapolis.  Yes.  he  said,  the 
Academy  can  get  a  mate  elsewhere,  but  that's 
all — Its  spirit  will  remain  always  at  Annapol  s. 

ALL    PART    or    CLOET 

As  the  Academy  moves  into  its  centennial 
year,  a  gala  celebration  has  been  arranged 
for  the  week  of  October  7.  Old  grads — many 
now  f  am  Otis — will  return  to  Join  In  festivi- 
ties. The  list  reads  like  a  page  from  the  his- 
tory of  World  War  n — King,  Halsey,  MltcheU. 
Spruance,  Hewitt,  Kirk,  Mltcher.  and  many 
others. 

Appropriately,  the  celebration  will  open 
with  a  memorial  service  next  Sunday  for 
graduates  who  gave  their  lives  "In  line  of 
duty."  The  Navy-Peun  State  football  game 
the  following  Saturday  will  bring  It  to  a  close. 

In  bet'veen  there  will  b"*  scores  of  events — 
banquets,  cocktail  parties,  brigade  reviews, 
organ  recitals,  an  aviation  demonstration, 
and  a  traditional  Academy  "hop."  with  Kay 
Fyser  tossing  out  dance  tunes. 

"The  first  100  years  are  the  hardest "  and 
so  It  Is  with  the  Academy,  with  five  vvars  be- 
hind It.  The  pages  of  history  will  be  turned 
on  a  new  century  with  a  bright  ray  of  ever- 
lasting peacfr— but  with  the  Academy  going 
along  in  the  same  old  way,  turning  out  men 
trained  to  fight. 


And  What  of  the  Future? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRESENTATTvES 

Monday,  October  1, 1945 

Mr.    POLDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reg- 
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ORD.  I  Include  excerpt-s  from  a  short 
speech  of  Hon.  Winston  c;hurchill.  de- 
livered In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
16th  of  August  last: 

There  are  those  who  considered  that  the 
atomic  bomb  should  never  have  been  tued 
at  all— that  rather  than  thro*  this  bomb  we 
should  have  sacrificed  a  million  American 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mUUon  E>rltish  lives  in 
the  desperate  battles  and  m.i8sacre8  of  an 
Invasion  of  Japan.  Future  g*>neratlons  will 
Judge  this  dire  decision,  and  I  believe.  If  they 
find  themselves  in  a  happier  world  from 
which  war  has  been  banished  and  where  free- 
dom relgn«,  they  wUl  not  coudi^mn  those  who 
struggled  for  their  benefit  amid  the  horrors 
and  miseries  of  this  grim  and  f  t  rocious  epoch. 

The  bomb  brought  peace,  tut  man  alone 
can  keep  that  peace. 

Nothing  can  stay  the  progress  of  research 
In  any  country,  but  the  consti-uctlon  of  the 
Immense  plants  necessary  to  u-anaform  the 
theory  Into  action  cannot  be  improvised.  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  are  perhaps  3  or  4  years 
before  the  great  progress  in  the  United  States 
can  be  overtaken.  In  these  3  years  we  must 
remold  the  relationships  of  all  men  of  all 
nations  In  such  a  way  that  men  do  not  wish 
or  dare  to  fall  upon  each  other  ior  the  sake 
of  vulgar,  outdated  ambition,  or  for  pas- 
sionate differences  in  Ideologies,  and  that  in- 
ternational bodies  by  supreme  authority  may 
give  peace  on  earth  and  Justice  among  men. 
Our  pUgrimage  has  brought  us  to  a  sublime 
moment  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

From  the  least  to  the  great^est,  all  must 
strive  to  be  worthy  of  these  supreme  oppor- 
tunities. There  is  not  an  hour  to  be  wasted: 
there  is  not  a  day  to  be  lost. 


Increase  of  Base  Pay  Rate 


•   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1, 1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  let- 
ter of  Mr.  H.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Peoples  Cotton  Oil  Co..  of  Wharton.  Tex. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  one  of  the  prominent  busi- 
nessmen of  southern  Texas,  and  his 
statements  are  always  considered  as 
timely  and  informative. 

Peoples  Cotton  Oil  Co., 
Wharton,  Tex.,  September  26,  1945. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Mansfizld. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  We  have  been  fol- 
lowing very  closely  the  President's  Idea  of 
increasing  the  base  pay  rate  from  40  cents 
to  65  cents  per  hour;  and,  then  in  the  next 
8  years  to  increase  the  rate  up  to  75  cents 
per  hour. 

This  morning,  we  read  In  the  A.  P.  News 
that  there  Is  southern  opposition  to  this 
movement;  and.  well  there  should  be.  The 
writer  has  had  50  years'  experience  with  labor 
in  the  South  In  the  cottonseed  oU  mill  busi- 
ness. With  the  knowledge  we  have  of  It  and 
knowing  the  conditions  as  they  are  today  In 
war  construction  work  and  other  cost-plus 
construction  where  the  contractors  are  al- 
lowed to  Increase  the  per-hour  rate  In  order 
to  get  labor,  we  have  found  that  the  legiti- 
mate manufacturer  or  processor  of  raw  agri- 
cultural products  where  prices  are  stalemated 
by  ceilings  which  are  based  on  a  40-cent-hour 
basis  cannot  secure  the  labor  badly  needed. 
When  the  manufacturer  or  pmcessor  hires  a 
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limited  number  oTIabarMt  they  only  work  S 
to  4  days  per  WMk  at  40  cents  per  hour.  We 
have  found  when  the  laborer  geu  810  to  112 
in  his  pocket,  he  lays  off  for  a  or  3  days  to 
spend  It. 

This  company  has  been  a  processor  of  cot- 
tonseed products  for  the  past  45  years.  We 
buy  and  mU  on  an  open  market,  hire  and  pay 
a  lefltlmate  wage  to  our  employees.  We  have 
always  been  able  to  function  and  fill  the 
economic  needs  In  this  agricultural  commu- 
nity by  furnUhlng  fats  and  feeds  for  live- 
stock. During  this  great  war  we  have  fur- 
nished aU  the  raw  materials  we  could  possibly 
gather  for  fighting  this  war  without  com- 
plaint. Now  we  are  faced  with  disaster  in 
this  labor  situaUon,  for  if  thU  bill  passes  In- 
creasing the  base  wage  rate  from  40  cents  to 
65  cents:  and,  we  are  not  allowed  to  lower  our 
price  for  the  raw  materials  or  allowed  to  have 
our  products'  ceUing  raised,  every  cottonseed 
plant  like  our  own  faces  ruin. 

We  are  opfxieed  to  any  bill  that  Increases 
any  wage  rate  unless  there  is  an  equalization 
in  manufacturing  or  processing  spread.  In 
other  words,  we  simply  have  to  purchase  the 
raw  materials  cheaper  or  receive  a  higher 
price  for  our  finished  products. 

With  the  writer  s  kindest  personal  regards, 
I  am. 

Yours  very  trtily, 

H.  B.  Wn.soN. 
President,  Peoples  Cotton  OU  Co, 


Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  October 
1.  1945: 

FULL      EMPLOTMKNT.       PERHAPS — IF — ^POSSIBLY  I 

The  amended  full  employment  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  Friday  Is  a  disappointment  to 
everyone  who  sincerely  wants  to  see  full 
employment  an  assured,  continuing  reality 
In  this  country. 

As  it  stands  It's  a  P-I-P  of  a  bUl — 

A  perhaps,  if,  possibly  measure. 

It  doesn't  say  that  America  is  going  to  have 
full  employment  come  hell  or  high  water — 
the  only  effective  approach. 

It  actually  Jeopardizes  attainment  of  the 
universally  desired  goal. 

With  restrictive  conditions.  It  cripples  the 
means  the  Nation  has  of  assuring  Jobs  for 
all. 

There  are  some  hopeful  aspects.  More 
than  100  Members  of  the  House  have  an- 
nounced they  will  fight  the  watered-down 
version  of  the  bill  and  exert  all  their  efforts 
to  have  the  original  bill  restored. 

And  even  the  bill  as  It  emerged  from  the 
Senate  does  put  the  Government  on  record 
for  the  first  time  in  history  as  committed  to 
a  policy  of  maintaining  full  employment. 

Mark  that  word  "policy"  well,  however. 
The  bill  does  not  commit  the  Government  to 
an  obligation,  merely  a  policy.  There,  per- 
haps. Is  the  fiindamental  difference  between 
the  full  employment  bill  as  It  was,  and  as 
the  Senate  enfeebled  it. 

Providing  the  right  of  a  Job  for  all  Ameri- 
cans able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work  must 
be  an  obligation  and  a  responsibility  of 
Government. 

Every  place  where  the  original  bUl  spoke 
of  the  "right"  of  Americans  to  a  Job,  the 
language  was  changed  in  the  Senate  to  they 


are  "entitled*  to  an  opportunity,  or  torn* 
other  noncommittal  phrase. 

The  Senate  further  crippled  the  t>lll  by 
limiting  Federal  funds  to  provide  Jobs  to  aa 
extent  "consistent  with  the  needs  and  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy.** 

That  means  we'll  fight  for  prosperiiv  half- 
heartedly, with  one  hand  tied  behind  us. 

If  we  had  foqght  ttm  war  that  way,  we>d 
still  be  fighting  It  10  ymn  hence. 

The  Senate  also  required  that  any  pro- 
gram of  Federal  spending  for  jobs  submitted 
by  the  President  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
tax  program  to  meet  the  cost. 

The  budget-balancing  boys  are  back  again, 
worshiping  their  own  little  deity — Ignoring 
the  morj  far-reaching  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment. Hoover  balanced  th?  budget  in 
ir>sa.  In  that  yar  farmers  got  7  cents 
a  bushel  for  corn  and  thousands  ot  city 
dwellers  searched  the  garbage  paUs  for  a 
crust  of  bread. 

It  would  be  the  poorest  kind  of  economics, 
of  course,  to  raise  uixes  in  a  time  when  un- 
employment existed  and  had  to  be  absorbed 
by  Federal  spending. 

It  vrould  bie  a  time  of  deflation,  and  defla- 
tion would  be  aggravated  by  upping  taxes. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Senators 
Wagner  and  Mttxrat.  authcvs  of  the  original 
full  employment  blU.  went  along  on  the 
amendments.  Maybe  they  have  some  strate- 
gy in  mind  of  rewinning  lost  ground  In  the 
House  or  in  a  Houses-Senate  committee.  We 
hope  so. 

But  one  fact  cannot  be  ignored:  All  the 
Senate  amendments  were  proposed  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill. 

Let  the  liberals  of  the  House  fight  for  real 
full  employment  from  the  word  go — put  the 
teeth  back  into  the  bill. 

America  will  not  get  full  employment  U 
the  measure  providing  It  begins  with  "if." 


Missouri  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OP   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  proposing  the  creation 
of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  as  a  Gov- 
ernment corporation  managed  by  a 
three-man  board,  to  be  given  power, 
among  other  things,  to  plan,  construct, 
and  administer  a  basin-wide  program 
not  only  for  the  development  of  the  water 
resources  through  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
other  structures  but  of  other  resources 
as  well  for  the  entire  Missouri  drainage 
basin  inclusive  of  main  stream  and  trib- 
utaries. In  that  development  is  to  be 
included  due  regard  to  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  values. 

In  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  of  July  29, 
1945,  an  eminent  Denver  attorney,  L. 
Ward  Bannister,  w^rote  an  article  which 
I  wish  to  enclose  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

L.  Ward  Bannister,  eminent  Denver 
attorney,  is  recognized  nationally  as  an 
outstanding  authority  on  western  water 
laws.  He  has  had  more  than  25  years  of 
experience  in  the  practice  of  western 
water  laws  and  has  lectured  on  them  at 
the  University  of  Denver.  Cornell,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Harvard  Universities.  He 
was  of  counsel  for  the  State  of  Colorado 
in  connection  with  the  Colorado  River 
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compact,  and  special  attomfy  for  the 
city  of  Denver  in  conferences  on  the 
Colorado  River  bill  which  authorized 
construction  of  the  Hoover  Dam.  He  is 
a  ineml)er  of  the  Colorado  water-con- 
servation board,  assistant  counsel  of  the 
Platte  Valley  Water  Users  Association, 
a  director  of  the  United  States  Chamt)er 
of  Commerce  and  a  member  of  its  nat- 
ural resources  department,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Denver  Rotary  Club. 
His  article  follows: 

TOTAUTAJUAMISM    ON    THE    MaXCU 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  Is  but  one  of 
a  total  of  some  nine  proposed  In  some  gov- 
ernment quarters  for  various  different  river 
basins  cf  the  Nation,  and  roughly  may  be 
taken  as  a  type. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  In  planning 
water  projects  for  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  of  a  river  ba£ln  it  Is  prefer- 
able to  have  In  mind  the  entire  basin  rather 
than  some  single  part  of  it,  since  under  the 
former  method  the  peoples  of  the  various 
States  of  a  basin  are  more  likely  through 
well-aelected.  scattered  project  sites  to  ahare 
In  the  benefits  of  the  common  source  of 
water  supply.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  the  interest  of  any  particular  State  or 
lis  people  shoxild  be  unjustly  sacrificed  to 
other  States  and  their  peoples  upon  the  same 
stream  system. 

ASMT-BUaZAn  or  RZCLAMATION    Pt-AN 

It  was  for  the  very  reason  that  basin-wide 
planning  in  advance  of  construction  is  the 
preferable  system  that,  as  applied  to  the 
Missouri  Valley,  the  Congress  by  lu  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944.  approved 
.the  coordinated — and  It  may  be  said  the  bet- 
ter— plan  of  the  War  and  Interior  Depart- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  great  Missouri  Basin;  the  War 
Department  actlng^through  lu  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

This  co-ordinated  plan  Is  the  result  of 
many  years  of  study  by  the  Army  engineers 
with  their  mare  than  a  century  of  experience 
In  planning  and  operating  projects  for  flood 
control  and  navigation  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  an  agency  likewise  of  many, 
many  years  of  experience  In  the  construction 
and  operation  of  reservoirs  and  other  struc- 
tures for  supplying  water  for  municipal  irri- 
gation, domestic,  stock-watering  and  Indus- 
trial uses  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
States.  These  reservoirs  constructed  by  the 
Bureau  also  often  serve  to  control  floods. 

The  generation  of  power  at  the  dams  con- 
structed by  the  Army  engineers  or  by  the 
Bureau  is  a  frequent  incident  of  the  projects 
of  both  the  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau. 
The  coordinated  plan  contemplates  some 
174  projects  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
all  sorts  of  beneficial  uses,  and  even  for 
recreation  and  wildlife. 

In  March  1945  the  Congress  passed  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  navigation  channel  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  as  far  northward  as  Sloux 
City.  In  appraising  the  Missouri  VaUey  Au- 
thority bUl  it  is  lm;>ortant  to  know  that  both 
the  Flood  Control  Act  already  mentioned  and 
this  River  and  Harbor  Act  purport  to  pro- 
tect water  uses  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  other  than  navigation  uses  as 
against  navigation  uses  east  of  that  meridian, 
as  to  water  arising  west  of  that  meridian. 
Doubtless  this  Is  because  there  are  trans- 
portation substitutes  for  navigation  In  the 
way  of  trains  and  trucks,  but  no  substitutes 
for  these  other  uses.  Then,  too.  It  may  have 
been  thought  that  although  there  might  be 
enough  water  for  navigation  anyway,  yet  cer- 
tainty ahould  be  imparted  to  the  other  uses 
wcat  of  the  meridian  referred  to.  ■ 

The  protecting  language  is  the  same  In 
both  of  the  blils.  and  is  as  follows; 


In  connection  with 
maintenance  of  such  works 
construction,  of  waters 
wliolly  or  partly  west 
meridian  shall  be  only 
llict  with  any  bene- 
piesent  or  future,  in 
lartly   west   of   the 
ot  such  waters  for 
stock  water,  Irrigation, 
pui  posea." 

is  Public  Law  534 

ress.     The  River 

Law  14  of  the  Sev- 


Ccng 


"The  use  for  navigation 
the  operation  and 
herein  authorized  for 
arising  In  States  lying 
of  the  ninety-eighth 
such  use  as  does  not  con 
ficlal  consumptive  use. 
States   lying   wholly  or 
ninety-eighth  meridian, 
domestic,  municipal, 
mining,  or  Industrial 

The  Flood  Control  Act 
of  the  Seventy-eighth 
and  Harbor  Act  is  Public 
enty-ninth  Congress. 

THi  issrte 

Both  the  coordinated  plans  of  the  Army 
engineers  and  the  Bureuu  of  Reclamation 
(sometimes  called  the  Pl(  k-Sloan  plan  after 
the  names  of  the  engineers  in  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  and  in  the  Bureau,  respec- 
tively) and  the  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
plan  call  for  flood  control  and  the  use  of 
water  for  various  beneficial  purposes. 

The  question  at  issue  la  : 
should  be  reduced  and  water  should  be  ap- 
plied to  beneficial  uses,  lor  these  objectives 
are  emphatically  favored. 
Is  which,  all  things  concerned,  would  be  the 
better  plan  and  agency  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

STSTIMS    or    W.4TZR    LAW 


not  whether  floods 


Valley  Basin  States 
States  of  the  East 


Some  of  the  10  Missouri 
have  in  force,  as  do  the 
generally,  the  riparian  system  of  water  law. 
Other  States  of  the  basli  have,  as  do  17  of 
the  States  of  the  far  Vest  generally,  the 
appropriation  or  priority  system, 
the  larger  area  of  the  Mlwourl  Basin  States 
Is  under  the  approprlatior  or  priority  system. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  riparian 
system  Is  that  each  landi  iwnershlp  contigu- 
ous to  a  stream  has  a  rignt  as  against  other 
landownershlps  on  the  stream  to  make  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  wai  er.  Under  the  ap- 
propriation or  priority  system  of  water  law. 
landownershlps  contiguous  to  the  stream  sys- 
tem count  for  little  in  thsmselves.  The  wa- 
ters are  allocated  In  ac:ordance  with  the 
principle  of  priority  in  paint  of  commence- 
ment of  use — to  the  oldesl  use.  the  first  right, 
to  the  next  oldest,  the  sew  nd  right,  and  so  on 
through  the  series  until  t  le  source  of  supply 
Is  exhausted.  Under  tb  >  appropriation  or 
priority  system  the  water  may  be  used  In 
connection  with  ownerships  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  the  stream  or  remote  from  the 
stream. 

CXMERAL  OBJXCnONS   TO  THE  MVA  BILL 

The  bill  Is  subject  to  0  3jectlons  that  Just 
cant  be  answered.  They  )rove,  among  other 
things: 

That  Intrastate  uses  or 
quately  protected. 

That  Interstate  uses  or 
the  same  stream  likewise 
protected. 

That  water  uses  west  oi  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  for  purposes  other  than  navigation 
are  not  adequately  safeguarded  against  navi- 
gation uses  each  of  that  merldlau. 

That  water  rights  acq|ilred  under  State 
law  are  not  safeguarded 


rights  are  not  ade- 

rlghts  of  States  on 
ire  not  sufficiently 


IS  they  should  be 
against  Impairment  or  ext  nctlon  by  the  pro- 
posed Authority. 

That  new  water  rights  (annot  be  obtained 
within  the  States  or  old  ones  be  changed 
or  dams  or  bridges  built  without  the  consent 
of  the  Authority. 

That  State  law  Is  fiagraatly  Ignored  when 
It  comes  to  the  procural  of  new  water  rights. 

That  plans  made  by  tne  Authority  could 
become  effective  and  carrlfd  out  without  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

That  the  Authority  Is  given  toe  power  to 
sell  water  as  distinguished  from  furnish- 
ing It  to  constimera  on  reasonable  terms. 

That  the  use  of  water  f6r  Irrigation  Is  too 
much  limited  In  respect  ^  the  size  of  the 
farms  to  be  Irrlsated. 


That  the  employees  of  the  Authority  would 
be  outside  of  civil  service  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  spoils  system. 

That  suits  against  the  Authority  or  Its  em- 
ployees would  have  to  be  brought  in  the 
Federal  court  of  that  1  of  the  10  States  In 
which  the  authority  would  maintain  Its 
principal  office. 

That  the  bill  centralizes  Instead  of  decen- 
tralizes power  over  the  waters  and  also  cen- 
tralizes the  administration  of  that  power. 

That  there  Is  not  reserved  to  the  Congress 
the  right  to  discharge  members  of  the  three- 
man  board  which  control  the  Authority,  with 
the  possible  consequence  that  the  President, 
In  the  exercise  merely  of  so-called  Inherent 
power,  may  become  the  water  czar  of  the 
Nation. 

That  the  bill.  If  enacted.  w«)Uld  prove  an 
open  sesame  to  socialism.      . } 

That  the  bill  would  effect  a  change  In  our 
form  of  government  totalitarian  and  Socialist 
In  Its  trend. 

That  the  plan  and  agency  which  It  pro- 
poses are  far  Inferior  to  that  of  the  co- 
ordinated plan  and  agency  of  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

■FECIAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  MVA  BILL 

It  is  easy  to  reduce  the  general  objections 
to  the  specific.  They  challenge  answers 
equally  specific.  Some  of  these  objections 
will  now  be  stated: 

Objection  No.  1 

The  bill  falls  to  protect  existing  vested 
Intrastate  water  rights  adequately.  The 
relevant  section  10.  which  proponents  of  the 
bill  say  protects  water  rights  within  a  State, 
contains  the  following  provi£ion: 

■"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
as  affecting  or  Intended  to  affect  or  In  any 
way  to  Interfere  with  any  vested  right  ac- 
quired under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Ter- 
ritory relating  to  the  control,  appropriation, 
use.  or  distribution  of  water  used  in  Irriga- 
tion, and  nothing  herein  shall  in  any  way 
affect  any  right  of  any  State  or  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  of  any  landowner,  ap- 
proprlator,  or  user  of  water  In,  to,  or  from 
any  Interstate  stream  or  the  waters  thereof." 

Since  some  of  the  offlolala  of  the  Govern- 
ment claim  that  under  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  the  public 
right  of  navigation  is  superior  to  either  ap- 
propriation water  rights  or  riparian  water 
rights  within  the"  States,  and  since  this  sec- 
tion provides  that  "nothing  herein  shall  In 
any  way  affect  any  right  of  any  State  or  of 
the  Federal  Government,"  etc..  It  follows 
that  there  Is  grave  danger  that  thla  de- 
clared right  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  attempt  to  cancel 
the  so-called  vested  right  acquired  under 
the  laws  of  any  State. 

In  that  event  those  so-called  vested  rights 
would  not  be  protected. 

Again,  there  Is  danger  that  the  authority, 
being  an  agency  of  the  Government,  may 
claim  (although  the  States  would  deny  and 
fight  any  .such  interpretation  and  claim)  that 
there  can  be  no  vested  right  conferred  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  that  Instead  vested 
rights  can  be  created  only  In  pursuance  of 
Federal  laws.  So  In  that  event  the  vested 
right  could  not  be  acquired  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  therefore  would  not  be  pro- 
tected. 

If  the  authors  of  the  bill  really  meant  to 
protect  water  rights  that  are  acquired  In  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  a  State  they  should 
have  said  so  expressly  and  without  any  nul- 
lifying clause  subordinating  any  rights  ac- 
quired In  harmony  with  State  laws  to  a  supe- 
rior right  of  the  Federal  Government.  Again, 
this  section  10  purporu  to  protect  only  irri- 
gation uses  or  rights  and  does  not  protect 
municipal,  domestic,  and  Industrial  uses  or 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  States  as  against 
the  authority. 

Furthermore^  no  future  water  uses  or  rights 
may  be  acquired  without  the  consent  of  tha 
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board  of  the  authority,  instead  of  being  ac- 
quired an  now  supposedly  under  the  laws  of 
the  State.  Again,  the  farmers'  well  and  stock 
tank  water  are  not  protected  since  If  thla 
underground  water  Is  not  Intercepted  and 
would  reach  a  stream  It  Is  by  law  considered 
as  part  of  the  stream,  and  farmers'  well  and 
stock  tank  water  not  being  for  Irrigation  are 
entirely  outside  any  protecting  language  of 
section  10.  Totalitarianism! 
Objection  No.  2 

The  bill  fails  to  protect  the  Interstate  in- 
terests of  States  on  the  same  stream. 

The  principle  of  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
great  case  of  Kansas  v.  Colorado  is  that  each 
State  upon  an  Interstate  stream  has  a  right 
as  against  the  other  States  to  an  equitable 
or  fair  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  stream 
and  to  that  portion  may  apply  Its  own  sys- 
tem of  water  law.  whether  It  be  the  appro- 
priation system  or  the  riparian  system. 

Compacts  between  States  ratified  by  their 
legislatures  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
have  been  a  favorite  and  successful  method  of 
adjusting  the  division  of  water  uses  as  be- 
tween States  and  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  Supreme  Court  Itself.  If  the  States  do 
not  agree,  the  question  of  equitable  or  fair 
division  Is  one  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  of  vital  Importance  that  States 
be  treated  fairly  In  the  division  of  water  uses 
as  between  themselves. 

The  States  are  political  units  In  our  Fed- 
eral system  and  .should  not  be  Ignored  In  dis- 
tributions of  water  without  which  those  units 
could  not  exist. 

The  bill  In  question  thrown  overboard  the 
practice  of  Interstate  compacting  which  has 
been  resorted  to  so  successfully;  throws  over- 
board the  aid  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  instead  allovirs  three  interested 
men  constituting  a  board  to  locate  all  the 
basin  water  projects  and  construct  them  and 
thus  In  effect  determine  what  the  different 
States  shall  have  in  the  way  of  water.  The 
Board,  under  the  bill.  Is  to  disregard  State 
lines  and  develop  the  entire  basin  as  a  unit. 
Totalitarianism! 

Objection  No.  3 

The  bill  falls  to  protect  water  users  on 
the  upper  Missouri  and  Its  many  tributaries 
where  rainfall  Is  scarce  against  water  uses. 
Including  navigation,  down  below.  Section 
11  (a)  contains  the  following  provision  relat- 
ing the  Board's  plan  of  development: 

"If  the  Board  determines  that  there  Is  or 
will  be  an  InsiHBclent  stream  flow  from 
waters  arising  west  of  the  ninety-eighth 
meridian  to  satisfy  both  the  beneflclal  con- 
sumptive uses  of  such  waters  for  domestic. 
Irrigation,  mining  and  Industrial  purposes 
west  of  such  meridian  and  navigation  re- 
quirements for  such  waters  east  of  the 
meridian  the  plan  shall  give  priority  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  beneficial  uses  of  such 
waters  west  of  said  meridian." 

The  ninety-eighth  meridian  Is  a  meridian 
passing  north  and  south  through  approxi- 
mately the  center  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  other  States  north  and  south.  The  sup- 
posed effect  of  the  section  quoted  Is  to  pro- 
tect all  water  uses  west  of  that  meridian, 
the  rainfall  being  light,  against  navigation 
and  other  uses  east  of  the  meridian,  where 
rainfall  Is  abundant  and  where  trucks  and 
trains  may  be  used.  If  need  be.  for  trans- 
portation In  lieu  of  navigating  boats  and 
barges. 

The  reader  will  note  that  the  section  Ifeaves 
It  to  the  Board,  this  Federal  board,  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  waters  arising 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  will  be 
Insufficient  to  take  care  of  water  needs  west 
of  that  meridian.  It  would  be  unsafe  for 
the  water  users  west  of  the  meridian  to  have 
the  sufficiency  of  their  waters  left  to  the  de- 
termination of  a  three-man  board  which 
would  be  Interested  In  upholding  any  deci- 
sion which  It  might  make  and  apparently 
without  right  of  appeal.  Indeed  the  section 
docs  not  even  compel  the  txtard  to  make  a 


decision  at  all.  In  whidi  event  again  there 
would  t>e  no  safety  to  water  users  west  of  the 
meridian. 

The  decision  of  the  questions  ot  suffi- 
ciency of  water  supply  should  be  left  to 
courts  and  not  to  the  board. 

The  general  section  under  discussion  was 
modeled  supposedly  under  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944.  This  act.  however,  empowered 
no  board  of  any  kind  to  make  a  decision,  but 
laid  down  the  nile  that  waters  west  of  the 
meridian  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  users 
east  of  the  meridian,  thus  leaving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  application  of  the  rule  to  the 
courts.     Totalitarianism ! 

Obfeetion  No.  4 

The  bill  falls  to  assure  holders  of  water 
rights  under  State  law  that  If  their  rights 
are  Impaired  or  extinguished  by  the  activities 
of  the  l>oard  the  owner  shall  be  entitled  to 
compensation. 

Although  the  t>oard  Is  given  power  to  con- 
demn "land"  and  "real  property"  (see  sees. 
9  and  21  (a)),  and  although  water  rights — 
those  Intangible  rights  to  use  water — are 
"real  property."  it  Is  significant  that  the 
words  "water  rights"  are  nowhere  used  In 
the  bill. 

Why?    A  military  secret  easy  to  disclose. 

For  good  or  bad,  it  very  likely  Is  because 
the  drafters  of  the  bill  may  have  had  It  in 
mind  that  possibly  under  the  rule  promul- 
gated by  some  courts  {U.  S.  v.  Rio  Grande 
Dam  A  Irrigation  Co.  (174  U.  S.  690)  and  U.  S. 
V.  Willow  River  Power  Co.  (89  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct. 
809)).  to  the  effect  that  all  private  water 
rights.  If  not  confirmed  by  the  Congress,  are 
subject,  under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  to  the  public  right  of 
navigation,  and  that,  therefore,  if  Impaired 
or  extinguished,  need  not  be  paid  for;  In 
other  words,  need  not  be  condemned. 

Can  It  be  that  the  drafters  of  the  bill  had 
It  In  mind  that  the  board  of  the  authority 
should  be  able  to  Impair  or  extinguish  do- 
mestic, stock-water.  Irrigation,  Industrial,  and 
even  municipal  rights  without  compensation? 
It  would  look  so  in  the  absence  of  express 
language  recognizing  water  rights  as  being 
the  subject  of  condemnation  if  Impaired  or 
extinguished.    Totalitarianism! 

Objection  No.  5 

Tlie  bill  by  section  19  (a)  prohibits,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  board,  the  construc- 
tion or  maintenance  of  any  dam,  sewer, 
bridge,  and  apparently  even  a  farmer  from 
changing  the  location  of  his  headgate  on  a 
stream  or  maintaining  an  Intercepting  well 
or  watering  tank  or  pond  in  connection  with 
the  Missouri  River  or  any  of  Its  tributary 
streams. 

Will  municipal  and  private  water  users 
stand  for  any  such  power  of  the  board  as 
distinguished  from  what  they  may  do  under 
their  own  State  law?    Again  totalitarianism! 

Objection  No.  6 

This  bill  Ignores  any  necessity  of  water 
users  complying  with  the  State  law  In  order 
to  obtain  a  water  right,  the  permit  of  the 
Board  apparently  being  regarded  as  sufficient. 

It  Is  by  strange  contrast  that  when  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  constructs  a  Govern- 
ment water  project  within  a  State  It  Is  re- 
quired by  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902  to  do  what  any  private  Individual  or 
municipality  would  have  to  do.  namely,  com- 
ply with  the  law  of  the  State  relating  to  how 
water  rights  may  be  acquired.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  over  70  Federal  water  proj- 
ects In  the  West  and  has  a  great  record 
behind  It. 

Why  so  unnecessarily  create  a  regional  au- 
thority and  endow  Its  board  with  the  powers 
of  Federal  dictatorship  over  the  water  of  the 
States.     Totalitarianism! 

Objection  No.  7 
The  bill  falls  to  require  approval  of  the 
Congress    to    the    development    plans    sub- 
mitted.    (See  section  11  (e),  p.  23).    Under 
this  section  the  Board  submits  Its  plans  to 


the  Congress  and.  unless  rejected  within  120 
days  by  both  branches  of  the  Ooogreas,  ttacse 
plans  become  effective. 

Now,  sup{>ose  one  branch  faTors  and  on* 
rejects,  or.  suppose.  t>ecause  of  other  presslxi« 
matters,  neither  has  time  in  which  to  act. 
In  either  case  the  plans  go  Into  effect  with- 
out congressional  approval.  The  members  of 
this  Federal  Board  are  not  elected  by  the 
people.     The  Members  of  the  Congress  are. 

Why  deprive  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  approval  of  economic  plans  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  States  concerned? 
Totalitarianism ! 

Ob;ecfton  No.  8 

The  bill  purports  to  give  the  Board  au- 
thority to  sell  water  (sec.  8  (a) ) .  whereas  the 
general  rule  of  State  law  is  that  furnishers 
of  water  to  others  "for  use  do  not  own  the 
water  which  they  fumL'h.  but  simply  have  a 
right  and  duty  to  provide  it  to  the  coosumer 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  la  the  rule  as  ap- 
plied even  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Why  should  this  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
arrogate  to  Itsrif  the  "ownership"  of  water? 
Totalitarianism ! 

Objection  No.  9 

The  bill  limits  the  use  of  the  water  fur- 
nished by  the  board  or  Authority  to  irrigate 
the  farms  of  160  acres,  and  requires  that  it 
the  number  of  acres  exceeds  160  the  excess 
shall  be  sold.  See  section  13  (b),  (1).  and 
(J).  Experience  under  the  Homestead  Act 
proves  that  160  acres  frequently  were  not 
enough  for  a  "family  type  "  farm. 

The  proposed  authority  limitation  is  too  re- 
strictive upon  the  farmers  and  to  that  extent 
Is  totalitarianism. 

Objection  No.  10 

The  bill  falls  to  provide  for  civil  service. 
There  may  be  thousands  of  employees  working 
for  the  board  or  Authority  if  the  bill  should 
pass.  Without  civil  service  those  employees 
would  be  deprived  of  all  sense  of  security  In 
their  Jobs  and  become  a  mere  political  tool 
of  three  unelected  officeholders.  Totalitar- 
ianism! 

Objection  No.  It 

The  bill  (sec.  7  (b) )  requires  suits 
against  the  Authority  or  the  board  or  any 
of  the  employees  to  be  brought  In  the  Fed- 
eral court  of  the  principal  office  of  the  Au- 
thority, wherever  that  office  might  be.  The 
principal  office,  of  course,  would  be  located 
In  one  of  the  10  States  of  the  Missouri  Basin. 

The  resident  of  any  of  the  other  nine  States 
would  be  obliged  to  travel  to  the  State  of  the 
principal  office,  wherever  it  might  t)e,  and 
retain  legal  counsel  and  fight  his  ease  there 
Instead  of  allowing  him  to  bring  his  suit  lu 
the  Federal  court  of  his  own  residence. 

Too  much  totalitarianism! 
Objection  No.  12 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  Its  proponents, 
the  bill  centralizes  power  as  distinguished 
from  administration.  Instead  of  decentraliz- 
ing It. 

At  the  present  time  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  water  system  shall  prevail  In  a 
given  State  and  what  the  legal  incidents  of 
the  system  shall  be  as  to  the  creation  and 
exercise  of  water  rights  is  left  to  the  States 
themselves,  through  their  legislatures  and 
their  courts. 

Under  this  bill  that  power  Is  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  States  and  put  in  the  single 
board  which  manages  the  Authority. 

What  Is  this  but  a  centralization  of  power 
In  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  In- 
stead of  a  decentralization?    Totalitarianism  I 

Objection  No.  13 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  its  proponents, 
the  bill  centralizes  administration  also  as  dis- 
tinguished from  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment instead  of  leaving  it  In  the  States. 

The  various  States  In  carrying  out  their 
administrative  functions  In  the  course  of 
exercising  the  power  which   Is  theirs  hav* 
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their  attorneys  general,  their  State  engineers, 
their  water  commissioners,  and  their  courts 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  distribution 
of  water  among  various  kinds  of  water  users 
In  accordance  with  State  law.  Thla  function 
of  administration  or  distribution  would  be 
taken  away  from  the  States  by  the  bill  and 
put  In  this  Federal  authority. 

This  is  not  decentralization,  but  centrali- 
zation.     Totalitarianism! 

Objection  No.  14 

The  bill  contains  no  provisions  relating 
to  removal  of  directors  of  the  board  as  does 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  law,  which 
In  other  respects  te  supposed  to  be  the  in- 
spiration of  the  present  bill.  "iTie  TV  A  law 
expressly  gives  to  the  Congress  the  right 
o:  removal  and.  upon  certain  designated 
grounds,  expressly  gives  to  the  Presklent  of 
the  United  States  the  power  of  removal. 

Why.  in  the  present  bill,  la  the  power  of 
removal  withheld  from  the  (:k>ngres8,  and 
why  is  there  sUeuce  as  to  the  President?  Can 
this.  too.  be  a  military  secret? 

Suspicion  answers  in  the  afllnnative. 
In  the  case  of  ATtfiur  Morgan  v.  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (112  Fed.  2  (d)  630)  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  Mr.  Morgan  (he  was  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  that  Authority)  was  removed 
by  order  of  the  President  and  could  be  re- 
moved without  any  reference  to  enumerated 
grounds  upon  the  theory  that  the  President, 
through  mere  Inherent  power,  may  remove 
a  public  officer  whom  he  has  nominated  to 
the  Senate  and  whom  the  Senate  has  con- 
firmed. The  etfect  of  that  decision  would  be 
to  make  the  President  the  water  dictator  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  and  of  all  other  basins 
In  respect  to  which  ainhorittles  are  created. 
It  la  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  Mis- 
souri bill  as  well  as  other  bills  empower  the 
President  to  supervise  th:;  activities  of  the 
administrators  of  the  various  authorities. 
This  power  of  supervision  plus  the  power  of 
removal  make  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  czar  over  the  uses  of  the  Nation  s 
waters.  This  is  too  much  power  to  give  to 
any  one  man  no  matter  to  what  party  he  may 
l)elong. 

The  reason  that  Congress  Is  not  given  by 
the  bin  the  power  to  remove  a  member  of 
the  Board  is  undoubtedly  to  take  that  power 
from  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  make  \iie  President  TK>t  merely  a 
dictator  but  the  sole  dictator  in  the  realm  of 
government  over  the  waters  of  the  Nation. 

The  only  way  to  defeat  this  power  of  the 
President  Is  to  defeat  the  bill.  Totali- 
tarianism! 

Objection  So.  15 
The  bill  would  give  to  the  authority  (this 
Federal  corporation)  |.'Ower  to  far  more  than 
take  over  the  ccmtrol  and  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Basin,  for 
the  authority  Is  authorized  to  control  and 
develop  any  other  natural  resources  as  well. 
It  could  carry  cm  any  kind  of  economic  ac- 
tivity that  Is  related  to  the  use  of  the  natural 
resources.  (See  preamble  to  bill,  also  sec. 
1;  sec.  11  (a).  (3).  (6),  (9);  sec.  12  (b),  sec. 
12  (b)  (1).  (2):  sec.  14;  sec.  15  (b);  sec.  16 
(a):  sec.  20  (a)) 

It  could  conduct  farming  operations, 
quarry  rock,  mine  for  various  metals,  grow 
timber,  run  sawmills,  generate  electrical 
energy,  and  engaige  In  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  these  industries;  In  fact,  the  bill. 
If  enacted,  would  prove  an  open  sesame  to 
that  enslaving,  personality-stunting,  eco- 
nomic system  known  as  socialism. 

Indeed.  Norman  Thomas,  the  titular  head 
of  the  Socialist  movement  In  o\ir  country, 
said  in  Nashville  in  1944  when  referring  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  that  "the 
TVA  exemplifies  what  Socialists  might  do 
and  the  technique  it  would  use  in  the 
proceea." 

In  representing  the  deprivation  of  political 
and  economic  powers  of  the  people,  the  bill 
represents  the  hated  thing  we  call  totali- 
tariar.ism. 
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CONCLU9K  >N 

Prom  the  foregoing  cc  nsiderations,  It 
evident  that  if  the  bill  wiire  passed  it  would 
change  our  form  of  goveri  ment.  taking  away 
from  the  States  the  pofcver  of  control  of 
waters  and  their  functions  of  administering 
In  accordance  with  that  pjower  and  put  both 
power  and  administration  in  the  hands  of 
a  Federal  agency  under  pljins  that  would  not 
require  the  affirmative  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statas.  and  even  would 
be  beyond  Its  supervision  and  control. 

It  Would  tend  to  trarwform  our  present 
economy  from  one  In  whlcn  private  enterprise 
is  the  main  factor  Into  that  enslaving,  per- 
sonality stunting,  and  rae  t-degeneratlng  sys- 
tem of  socialism,  comm mism.  or  fascism, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  t  le  better  plan  and 
the  better  agency  of  the  i  .rmy  engineers  and 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamai  ion,  the  water  lises 
of  which  plan  for  municipal,  industrial,  do- 
mestic, stock-watering,  ai:d  agricultural  pur- 
poses are  to  be  under  the  law  of  the  States 
and  not  at  the  will  of  ary  Federal  corpora- 
tion or  board. 

The  Bureau  already  hai  75  water  projects 
In  the  West  alone:  22  a:  e  In  the  Missouri 
Basin  States.  There  are  7 »  REA  cooperatives, 
and  of  the  79.  7  are  s'.ipp,ied  with  electrical 
energy  by  the  Bureau.  Tl  le  remaining  72  are 
supplied  from  other  sources,  mainly  private. 

The  cocxrdlnated  plan  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  of  the  /rmy  Engineers  has 
In  contemplation  the  potsible  construction 
of  some  Tidditlonal  174  water  projects  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  for  municipal, 
domestic.  Irrigrtlon.  and  general  industrial 
uses,  and  even  for  recreation  and  wildlife. 

The  Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau,  with 
their  fine  records  behinl  them,  with  the 
water  uses  which  they  ere  kte.  subject  as  they 
are  now  to  State  law.  and  with  the  new  uses 
In  prospect,  should  not  be  liquidated  In 
favor  of  a  Federal  corporation,  defying  State 
law  and  totaltarlan  in  chs  racter. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  opposition  to 
the  bill  as  its  purport  and  effect  are  being 
revealed  Is  gradually  growing,  that  a  multi- 
tude of  organizations  r<;  opposing  It.  and 
that  its  defeat  seems  probable. 

Let  us  remain  politicallj  free  and  economi- 
cally free!    Down  with  totalitarianism! 


The  Coffee  Situation  Ijieeds  Attention 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 


REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  i  JENKINS 


OF    OHIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27.  1945 


pejiker,  for  the 
erlcan  consum- 

continuing  de- 

of  coffee  offered 

Investigation 

for  this  condi- 
d  other  restric- 
n  coffee  impor- 


Mr.  JENKINS.     Mr 
past  several  months  A: 
ers  have  been  noticing 
terioration  in  the  qualit 
for  sale  in  this  count 
discloses  that  the  reaso 
tion  is  the  price  pohcy 
tions  imposed  by  OPA 
t  a  tion. 

Without  regard  to  thi  cost  of  produc 
tion,  OPA  has  established  ceiling  prices 
of  coffee  at  the  retail  lev  jl  in  this  country 
and  has  based  the  wholesale  and  pro- 
ducer's price  on  that  arbitrary  retail 
standard. 

In  spite  of  protest  flrom  coffee  pro- 
ducers and  importers  ithat  the  better 
grades  of  coffee  cannot  pe  produced  and 
sold  at  the  figure  established  by  OPA, 
that  agency,  with  the  colfiab<Dration  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Adqiini  strati  on 
the  State  Department, 
maintained  its  position. 


and 
has  stubbornly 


The  result  is  that  American  buyers  In 
Brazil.  Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  other 
coffee-producing  countries  are  able  to 
obtain  only  coffee  of  inferior  quality  for 
the  price  they  are  permitted  to  offer, 
while  the  top  grades  go  to  purchasers  for 
firms  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  who  nay  1  to  2 
cents  more  a  pound. 

This  senseless  situation  has  resulted  in 
up-grading  by  both  Importers  and  dis- 
tributors. By  this  practice  coffee  of  a 
lower  grade,  which  normally  sells  several 
cents  below  standard  top-grade  coffees, 
is  now  being  sold  as  top-grade  coffee  at 
the  top  ceiling  price.  It  has  also  resulted 
in  outright  black-market  transactions  by 
coffee  importers  who  were  willing  to  pay 
more  than  OPA  decree  and  take  a  sub- 
stantial loss  on  their  current  business  in 
order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  their 
product. 

In  an  effort  to  end  these  practices  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  spwt 
checking  coffee  as  it  is  imported.  Be- 
cause of  this  activity  and  because  of  a 
growing  reluctance  on  the  part  of  coffee 
producers  to  part  with  a  product  which 
European  countries  are  In  a  position  to 
buy  in  increasing  quantities,  and  at 
higher  prices  than  American  importers 
can  pay,  coffee  Imports  have  fallen  off 
sharply  during  the  past  2  weeks. 

During  the  first  17  days  of  September, 
new  purchases  of  coffee  by  importers  and 
roasters  in  this  country  were  reported  at 
the  rate  of  only  400.000  bags  a  month, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Purchases  for  August  totaled  890.- 
000  bags,  and  normally  average  between 
800,000  and  1.000,000  bags  per  month. 

The  senselessness  of  this  policy  at  a 
time  when  we  are  looking  for  markets 
abroad  for  our  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production,  and  pai-ticularly  trying 
to  develop  trade  with  our  neighbor  coun- 
tries to  the  south,  should  be  apparent. 
If  we  are  to  sell  our  products  to  South 
and  Central  American  countries,  there 
must  be  ample  credits  available  in  those 
countries  to  pay  for  such  purchases.  We 
will  not  be  able  to  sell  freely  to  coffee- 
producing  countries  unless  we  are  willing 
to  buy  their  coffee  at  prices  as  high  as  are 
being  paid  by  Europe.  If  our  coffee  im- 
porters cannot  meet  the  competition  of 
Great  Britain.  France.  Holland,  and 
other  European  countries,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries will  turn  increasingly  to  those  Euro- 
pean countries  for  their  imports. 

Less  obvious  to  the  American  consumer 
than  the  poor  quality  of  coffee  he  has 
been  getting,  but  possibly  even  more  seri- 
ous to  the  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture, is  the  fact  that  OPA's  shortsighted 
price  policy  is  creating  in  coffee-produc- 
ing countries,  notably  in  Brazil,  direct 
competition  on  the  world  market  for 
cotton  grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  Brazil  cotton  and  coffee  are  grown 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil,  in  the  same 
geographic  areas,  and  with  the  same  type 
of  labor.  For  the  past  15  years  there  has 
been  a  trend  away  from  coffee  and  into 
cotton  production.  The  cotton  grown  in 
Brazil  is  very  similar  to  that  grown  in 
our  own  Southern  States  and  is  in  direct 
competition  with  our  cotton  on  the  world 
market. 

In  the  past  3  years  this  trend  to  cotton 
has  been  sharply  increased  by  the  arbi- 
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trary  restrictions  OPA  has  placed  orj 
American  purchase  of  coffee — restric- 
tions which  Brizilian  growers  say  force 
them  to  produce  many  grades  of  coffee 
at  a  loss. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
this  shift  in  Brazil  from  coffee  to  cotton 
production: 

Coffee 

Bags 

1935-39  average 22,776.000 

1942 14.841.000 

1943 — 13,  086,  000 

1944 9,500.000 

Cotton  Bales 

1930 _ 483.  000 

1935-39  average 1.956.000 

1942 _.  1,  844,  000 

1943 2,  089,  000 

1944 _  2.  675.  000 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture report  that  the  reduction  in  coffee 
production  and  the  increase  In  cotton  is 
no  mere  coincidence,  but  is  due  directly 
to  the  price  factor,  and  that  coffee  trees 
are  actually  being  pulled  up  and  cotton 
being  planted  in  their  place  in  many 
parts  of  Brazil. 

This  is  substantiated  by  reports  from 
Brazil  which  indicate  a  constantly  de- 
creasing number  of  coffee  trees  in  that 
country: 

Coffee  trees 

1935 _- 2.  960,  000 

1941 2,  559,  000 

1942 2.  388.  000 

1943--.— _- 2,  303.  000 

OPA  stublwrnly  refuses  to  alter  its  cof- 
fee price  policy  on  the  theory  that  this 
helps  control  the  cost  of  living,  a  theory 
which  merely  gives  lip  service  to  price 
control,  since  the  direct  result  of  its  re- 
strictions is  that  American  consumers 
are  lOv/  paying  top  ceiling  prices  for  cof- 
fee of  poorer  grade  th.in  that  on  which 
the  ceilings  were  established.  Coffee 
which  formerly  sold  for  21  cents  a  pound 
for  example,  may  be  upgraded  to  sell  for 
31  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  at  its  normal 
price.  This  is  the  type  of  hidden  infla- 
tion in  many  food  commodities  brought 
about  directly  by  OPA  polic'35  and  regu- 
lations. 

OPA  price  policies  on  coffee  are  forcing 
American  consumers  to  use  coffee  of  in- 
ferior quality,  have  created  hidden  infla- 
tion through  upgiadin?.  are  aiding  in  es- 
tablishment of  cotton  production  in  com- 
petition with  t*ie  United  States,  and  are 
endangering  our  trade  relations  with 
South  American  countries.  They  should 
be  adjusted  at  once  tc  conform  to  reali- 
ties. 


They  Were  in  the  White  House  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

RON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  October  1,1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  o1  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  upon  obtaining  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  House,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 


sional Record  the  following  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Tulsa  Daily  Tribune, 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  September  22, 1945.  entitled 
"They  Were  in  the  White  House  Busi- 
ness": 

TBrr   WX^  IN  THE  WHITE  BOUSX  BUSINESS 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

Something  more  than  political  fortune  fol- 
lowed the  late  Franklin  Roosevelt  through 
his  12  White  House  years.  He  waa  our  first 
President  to  end  his  White  House  tenancy 
richer  than  when  he  went  In,  richer  Inflnitely 
than  anything  possible  by  any  salary  saving. 
And  he  made  the  living  costs  of  the  White 
House  more  than  the  total  of  a  majority  of 
the  Presidents  who  preceded  him.  One  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  prompt,  commendable  acta 
of  Piesldent  Truman  was  to  cut  the  WTiite 
House  costs  down  to  a  rational  figure. 

Franlslln  Roosevelt  was  the  first  President 
whose  family  found  White  House  prestige  a 
considerable  aid  to  their  financial  improve- 
ment. Never  before  did  a  First  Lady  of  the 
land  publicize  herself  for  profit  rs  did  Grand 
Lady  Eleanor.  Contemplate  such  samples  as 
her  candy  and  coffee  ballyhooa  and  jour- 
nalistic enterprises. 

A  conservative  compilation  by  tax  experts 
shows  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  earnings  In  her  Whlt« 
House  enterprises  to  have  net  her  more  than 
•900.000.  And  not  even  her  editors  on  the 
Ladies'  Home  Jovirnal  can  assume  that  her 
name  would  ever  have  drawn  such  earning 
power  had  she  never  been  more  than  a  house- 
wife m  a  Hudson  River  village  with  no  White 
House  panhandle  with  which  to  hurl  her  Into 
an  advertised  and  advertising  name.  The 
family's  lifted  White  House  enterprises  netted 
over  two  and  a  half  million.  What  were  the 
earnings  of  any  of  them  before  they  got  into 
the  White  House?     That  is  the  story. 

And  to  crown  their  money -minded  White 
House  activities,  Franklin  Roosevelt  Is  the 
first  President  who  planned  his  cwn.  and 
governmentally  endowed,  memorial.  Run- 
ning true  to  the  Roosevelt  form  of  thinking, 
his  monument  is  not  an  Imposing  architec- 
tural arrangement  of  enduring  stone,  the 
cost  of  which  ends  when  completed.  His  me- 
morial Is  a  continuing  cost  to  the  people  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family. 

It  Is  a  simple  but  significant  historical 
fact  that  every  President  and  his  family, 
Roosevelt  alone  excepted,  retired  to  his  pri- 
vate home  without  cost  to  the  country.  But 
not  so  with  the  omnipotent.  He  used  his 
patronage  powers  so  efficiently  that  his  con- 
gressional stooges  provided  for  the  perpetuat- 
ing costs  of  manning  and  maintaining,  as  a 
residential  concern  for  his  family,  his  pala- 
tial home  at  swanky  Hyde  Park. 

There  Is  not  an  American  who  knows  the 
history  of  our  country  and  loves  it  for  Its 
nobilities  who  would  not  be  outraged  to  hear 
anyone  suggest  that  George  Washington  had 
ever  dreamed  of  putting  the  maintenance 
costs  of  his  Mount  Vernon  on  the  public 
bills  for  the  people  to  pay.  Yet.  through 
the  12  years  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  people 
have  been  so  schooled  In  moral  decadence 
in  public  matters  that  we  quite  expect  all 
the  Roosevelts  to  profit,  ad  Infinitum,  in  the 
Presidency  business. 

A  great  granite  shaft  rises  553  feet  In  the 
air  in  ths  Capital  of  our  country  to  symbolize 
the  altitude  of  George  Washington's  nobili- 
ties. And  that  lofty  monument  was  placed 
there  by  a  grateful  people  after  they  had  the 
perspective  measure  of  the  man  for  more 
than  half  a  hundred  years.  In  that  perspec- 
tive the  whole  world  had  come  to  know  his 
giant  stature. 

FranklUi  Roosevelt  did  not  dare  trust  him- 
self to  posterity's  measure.  ^In  every  busi- 
ness enterprise  In  which  he  ever  engaged  he 
was  a  considerable  failure  until  he  got  Into 
the  White  House  business*. 

Three  score  and  ten  years  after  Lincoln 
left  his  great,  unfinished  task  a  grateful  peo- 


ple, having  placed  a  memorial  where  his  hum- 
ble life  began,  erected  a  monument  where 
that  exalted  life  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Lincoln  never  dreamed  of  a  memorial  to 
himself.  Nor  did  Washington.  The  giants 
of  time  never  do.  They  don't  have  to.  Duty 
Is  their  whole  domain.  Their  place  In  fame, 
or  fortune,  was  of  no  concern  to  them.  Rea- 
son, human  rights,  the  right  to  work  without 
paying  tribute  to  a  toll-taking  dictator,  the 
right  to  be  free,  freemen,  freedom.  Free  to 
initiate  enterprise.  Free  to  enjoy  the  re- 
wards of  work.  These  were  their  concern, 
these  their  obsessions.  They  were  men  of 
exalted  principles.  They  were  above  being 
smart  political  manipulators. 

As  the  people's  Presidents  they  dared  leave 
their  office  records,  their  state  papers,  for  all 
posterity  to  read.  Theirs  were  open  reccrds. 
But  not  so  with  Franklin  Roosevelt.  With 
him  the  Presidency  was  a  business.  So  he 
did  not  dare  leave  his  Presidential  papers  for 
all  who  care  to  read.  They  must  be  care- 
fvilly  culled,  read,  and  sifted  by  his  trusted 
confidants  who  knew  all  his  tricks,  that  all 
the  seamy,  schemy  stuff  can  be  destroyed, 
obliterated.  The  residue,  grand,  eloquent 
rhetoric  is  to  go  to  his  Hyde  Park  library  of 
Presidential  papers. 

His  White  House  pal,  Harry  Hopkins,  his 
speech  doctor.  Judge  Samuel  Rosenman.  and 
Grace  Tully.  his  private  secretary,  are.  by  his 
own  orders,  to  be  paid  by  the  people  for  find- 
ing what  the  people  must  not  know  about 
their  late  President.  The  New  Dealers  legend 
of  the  omniscient  must  be  protected  lest  a 
pin  prick  cause  its  total  collapse. 

Woodrow  Wilson  led  us  through  domestic 
confusions  and  through  a  world  war  without 
concern  over  a  single  pencil  note  on  his  cuff. 
Everything  that  was  said,  done,  written, 
noted,  or  annotated  while  he  was  the  peo- 
ple's President  was  the  people's  business. 
And  he  left  It  so.  Historians  fcimd  a  true 
record  of  that  time  in  Wilson's  words.  So 
with  Cleveland.  So  with  Hoover,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Andrew  Jackson,  name  them  all  up 
and  down  the  line.  Their  written  records 
belonged  to  the  people  and  they  were  not 
afraid  to  let  the  people  read  them.  Why 
this  concern  >and  caution  now?  Why  this 
suppression  and  distortion  of  historical 
fact?  What  are  mysteries  in  li^.  Roosevelt's 
Presidency  business  that  he  dared  not  let 
come  to  light? 

If  the  Roosevelt  library  Is  to  be  the  people's 
property,  if  the  people  are  to  pay  all  the  bills 
of  putting  Its  papers  In  place,  then  let  the 
Congress,  acting  like  honest  representatives, 
promptly  fire  Hopkins,  Rosenman,  and  Tully 
from  their  none -too- honest  work  and  put 
honest  historians  on  the  Job. 

If  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the  exalted  no- 
bility his  staunch  supporters  profess  he  was. 
this  New  Deal  President  would  have  been  as 
unafraid  of  true  historians  as  was  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Let  him  stand  the  time  teet  that 
lifted  Washington  and  Lincoln  up  to  moun- 
tain altitudes  of  enduring  esteem. 

The  shocking  revelations  of  Elliott  Roose- 
velt's borrowing  escapades  with  the  aid  of 
his  ctiiining  ^Presidential  father  is  but  a 
sample  of  the  unethical  uses  that  never  be- 
fore were  made  of  our  exalted  White  House. 
May  such  debasing  use  of  the  Presidents 
home  never  occur  again.  There  still  ere  to 
be  appraised  by  the  peoples  certified  ac- 
countants the  fantastic  financial  antics  of 
Jimmy.  Tills  family  is  the  first  In  our  his- 
tory to  look  upon  the  White  House  as  their 
personal  enterjjrise. 

Hopkins.  Rosenman.  and  Grace  Tully  have 
■*  Job  sizable  as  shabby.  For  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  ever  learned  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  about 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  12  White  House  years. 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  our  Congress 
50  years  from  now  might  erect  a  monument 
to  his  memory  that  would  stand  no  higher 
than  a  hitching  post. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUlS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAuroiifu 
IN  THE  HOUJiE  OP  REPIiESENTATTVES 

Monday.  October  1. 1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  just 
as  ■Interdependence"  has  become  the  by- 
word and  guiding  light  for  the  path  to 
peace,  prosperity,  and  good  will  in  the 
family  of  the  United  Nations,  so.  too.  can 
we  apply  the  principle  of  interdepend- 
ence within  our  own  Nation — to  our  own 
American  farrily  of  citizens  of  diverse 
national  origin^,  varied  religions  and 
creeds,  occupying  numerous  and  sundry 
positions  in  life,  and  practicing  multi- 
tudinous occupations,  trades,  and  profes- 
sions which  go  into  the  making  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  that  within 
the  word  "interdependence"  lies  the  clue 
and  solution  to  a  world  of  Justice,  dignity, 
and  well-beini;  for  all.  I  wi.sh  to  take 
this  opp>ortunity  to  acquaint  my  fellow 
colleagues  whc  may  not  know  of  the  out- 
standing,  dynamic    movement    recently 
initiated  in  California  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  principle  of  interdepend- 
ence through  education.     This  organi- 
zation, the  Declaration  of  Interdepend- 
ence. Inc..  inspired  and  headed  by  Dr. 
Will  Durant.  sponsored  and  endorsed  by 
prominent  pei-sons  the  Nation  over,  is 
nonprofit,   nonpartisan,   and    nonpoliti- 
cal  in  charact«'r,  seeking  merely  to  pro- 
pagate the  noble  American  spirit  of  in- 
terracial and  iBterreligious  friendliness. 
Now  that  we  have  won  a  great  and  glo- 
rious victory  o\er  the  venomous  forces  of 
fascism,  certain  malicious  elements  of 
our  society  are  seeking  to  spread  in  our 
own  country  the  poisonous  ingredients  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  very  enemies  we  de- 
feated on  the  battlefield — racial  and  re- 
ligious hatreds     For  this  reason,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Declaration  of  Interde- 
pendence. Inc..  on  the  scene  at  this  time 
is  of  inestimable  value  in  counteracting 
and    defeating    these    forces.      For.    by 
learning  to  broaden  the  circle  of  our  re- 
lations with  our  fellow  man.  we  immeas- 
lu-ably  enrich  cur  lives  in  the  sharing  of 
the  diverse  qualities  and  cultures  which 
have  met  and  lused  in  this  Nation  since 
Its  inception.    These  differences  increase 
the  cultural  richness  of  American  life 
and  stimulate  all  to  give  their  best  to  the 
common  lot. 

In  the  words  of  Associate  Justice 
Frank  Murphy  at  the  interdependence 
for  Americans  rally  at  Hollywood  Bowl 
on  July  4  of  thi.5  year,  we  can  "reject  the 
destructive  docnrines  of  hate  by  a  living 
afifirmation  of  the  positive  values.  We 
cannot  wage  the  battle  negatively."  In 
the  following  v.ords  of  the  declaration 
of  interdependence.  Is  the  living  affirma- 
tion of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  which  L 
firmly  believe  will  in  time  be  adopted  in 
spiiit  by  all  Americans  as  an  integral 
code  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  so 
cherished  by  all: 

DKCLARATIOI>r    OF   INTXRSEPENOKNCK 

Human    progreu   having    reached    a    high 
level  through  res{>ect  for  the  liberty  and  dig- 


grc  up 
lict 


nlty  of  man.  tt  has  becom( 
afflrm  these  evident  truths 

That  differences  of  race.  ctjloT 
natural,  and  that  diverse 
and  ideas  are  stunulating 
velopment  of  man: 

That  to  promote  harmcm: ' 
responsible  task  of  religloz 
ship; 

That  since  no  Individual 
whole  truth,  tt  Is  essential 
derstanding  and  good  wUl 
differ  from  our  own; 

That  by  the  testimony  ' 
ance  is  the  door  to  violence, 
dictatorship:  and 

That  the  realization  of 
pendence  and  solidarity  is 
civilization; 

Therefore,  we  solemnly 
everyone  to  Join  in  united 

To  uphold  and  promote 
through   mutual  conslderallo 

To  champion  human  dignity 
and  to  safeguard  these  wlthpu 
race  or  color  or  creed; 

To  strive  In  concert  with 
age  all  animosities  arising 
ferences,  and  to  unite  all 
play  of  civilized  life. 

Rooted  In  freedo»n. 
Divine  Father,  sharing  ever|w 
human  blood,  we  declare 
are  brothers,  and   that  mi4tu 
the  price  of  liberty. 


i»  diversity  Is  a 
and  statesman- 

cim  express  the 
o  treat  with  un- 
loose whose  views 

history  intoler- 
,  brutality,  and 

himan   Interde- 
JiG  best  guard  of 

r^lve.  and  Invite 

action — 

4uman  fellowship 

n  and  respect; 

and  decency. 

I  distinction  of 

I  Jthers  to  discour- 

from  these  dlf- 

tt'oups  in  the  (air 


children  of  the  same 

iiere  a  common 

n  that  all  men 

il  tolerance  is 


Elllwood.  Hon. 
Hon.    Sam   C. 


Edgar  J.  Plsh- 
.  D..  Dr.  Robert 
G3arhart,  Hon. 

Florence    Eno 


Among  the  signers  of 
ment  of  interdependence] : 
ing  outstanding  citizens: 

G.  P.  A?rnew.  Hon.  Ju^lgi?  Curtis  Bok, 
Mrs.     Murray    Boocock. 
Booth.  Rev.  EJverett  K.  Bi|ay.  Prof.  Ernest 
W.  Burgess,  Eddie  Cantor,  Morse  A.  Cart- 
right.  Vivian  D.  Corbly. 
Hon.  John  M.  Coffee.  Enmanuel  Chap- 
man. Prof.  Elizabeth  Doiinan,  Theodore 
Dreiser.  Prof.  Charles  A 
Herman    P.    Eberharter. 
Ford.  Hon.  Curtis  E.  Fiiink,  Hon.  John 
Anson  Ford.  Waldo  Frank.  Brig.  Gen. 
Patrick  J.   H.   Farrell.   E.    C.   Famham, 
D.  D..  Harry  Fleischman 
er.  Clarence  M.  Gallup,  E . 
Gordis.  Hon.  Bertrand  W. 
J.    Allison    Glen.    Mrs. 
Graves,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  Joseph  C. 
Hazen,  D.  D.,  C.  C.  Hemeiiway.  V/alter 
Hilbom,     Mary     Francis     Hill,     Ernest 
Holmes,  Rev.  John  Hayncs  Holmes,  Her 
bert   Hoover.   Calvin   E.   Holman.   Prof. 
Herman  H.  Home.  Darl  nijton  Hoopes, 
Dr.   Stewart  P.   MacLen  lan.   Daniel  L, 
Marsh.  Hon.  James  T.  Kiik.  Mrs.  Clara  S. 
Littledale.  Hugh  E.  Mactetli.  Rabbi  Ed 
gar  Magnin.  Adolph  Meye  r.  M.  D.,  Thom 
as   Mann.  Emma   Guffev    Miller.   Prof. 
William  Pepperill  Montarue,  Robert  Na- 
than. Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Thoiias  J.  ODwyer, 
Miss  Amy  Biu-man  Onkpn    Gwendolyn 
Peacher.  Capt.  Paul  Peri 
miral   George   H.    Rock. 
Navy  (retired) .  Dr.  Frederics  W.  Roman, 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross.  Rqbert  A.  Rowan, 
Dr.   L.  S.   Rowe.  Harry 
Scudder.  David  O.  Selznick,  Mrs.  Maurine 
Simpson.  George  Smedl«4y  Smith,  Prof. 
Bradley  Stoughton.  Uptoa  Sinclair,  Prof. 
Pitirin  A.  Sorokin.  Mrs.  Oline  C.  Stewart, 
Rt.  Rev.  W.  Bertrand  St^cns,  Clarence 
K.  Streit.  Raymond  Swiiig,  Hon.  Elbert 
D.   Thomas.   Dave   Tipp.   F.Alph   Waldo 
Trine,  J.  Barnard  Waltoi.  Althea  War- 
ren, Hon.   Samuel   A.   WeLis,   Mary   D. 
Webb.  Hon.  Thomas  Vi^n,  Hon.  Jerry 
Voorhis,  L.  A.  Weingartenl 


desirable  to  re- 


and  creed  are 

s,  institutions, 
ors  in  the  der 


this  fine  state- 
aie  the  foUow- 


o:d.  Rear  Ad- 
United   States 


I  sincerely  hope  that  the  group  of 
those  who  espouse  this  just  creed  will 
grow  and  grow.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  here  will  be  interested  and 
also  become  sponsors  of  such  a  worthy 
objective. 


Strikes  in  lDdusb7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RecoiID.  I  include 
two  newspaper  editorials.  The  first  is 
from  the  Lexington  Clipper,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Nebr.  This  editorial  was  written  by 
Lloyd  Kane,  its  editor  and  owner.  The 
other  editorial  is  from  the  Paxton  Times, 
of  Paxton.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  strikes  continue  to  occupy 
the  headlines  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
country.  It  is  time  for  union  leaders  to 
realize  that  their  unions  have  become  of 
age.  If  they  assume  such  a  powerful 
position  in  this  reconversion  period  that 
they  can  stop  all  production  of  critical 
goods  on  tht  least  pretense,  then  this 
country  is  headed  for  many  difficulties. 

The  great  majority  of  these  men  who 
occupy  places  of  leadership  are  not  only 
the  CIO's.  Communi.sts.  and  left  wingers, 
but.  incidentally,  supporters  of  the  New 
Deal  Democratic  Party.  Certainly,  not 
all  strikers  are  Democrats.  The  labor 
racketeers  holding  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hand  the  right  of  millions  to  work  are 
mostly  New  Dealers.  This  administra- 
tion should  take  a  more  active  part  in 
controlling  these  leaders. 

It  can  be  hoped  that  labor  and  indus- 
try will  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
and  work  together  in  harmony.  Other- 
wise, the  wrath  of  an  aroused  public  will 
force  Congress  to  bring  out  legislation 
to  prevent  further  discord  between  labor 
and  industry. 

The  editorials  referred  to  follow: 

(From  the  Lexington    (Nebr.)    Clipper | 

Mtrer  GREZD  PRIVAIL? 

It  is  predicted  that  America's  most  violent 
strike  era  lies  ahead.  Union  leaders  have 
given  union  locals  the  word  that  they  are  free 
to  strike  whenever  ready.  The  skUled  crait 
unions  are  already  preparing  to  refuse  new 
members.  They  think  that  they  can  main- 
tain prosperity  for  a  few  by  keeping  supply 
below  demand  in  closed  shops. 

Some  union  leaders  can  see  that  this  policy 
of  denying  the  right  to  work  to  a  man  will 
play  Into  the  hands  of  advocates  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  men  to  enter  any 
occupation  for  which  they  are  qualified,  re- 
gardless of  union  restrictions. 

Both  unions  and  Congress  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  there  Is  a  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  under  which  men  were  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  means  the  right  to 
work.  If  we  have  any  Constitution  left,  or 
any  semblance  of  freedom  for  the  individual, 
and  courts  to  protect  him,  why  should  any 
man  be  shut  out  of  work  by  any  union  or  any 
Industry,  until  he  pays  some  organization 
for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  earn  hts 
dally  bread  and  butter? 
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Until  this  question  is  answered  and  a  man 
is  free  to  work  and  free  ixj  Join  a  union  or  not 
Join  It,  as  he  sees  fit,  we  cannot  hold  the 
United  States  up  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
8  shining  example  of  a  fi  ee  country. 

(From  the  Paxton  (Nebr.)  Times] 
Labor  has  come  a  long,  long  way  during  the 
past  5  years.  Many  benefits  sought  for  halt 
a  century  have  been  won  by  the  unions  for 
their  members.  There  Is  one  thing,  however, 
which  has  been  omitted.  That  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  labor  unlan  for  its  contracts. 
Nearly  all  unions  are  rich  organizations  and 
are  In  a  position  to  be  made  subject  to  dam- 
ages for  breach  on  comxact.  It  would  seem 
that  this  might  be-a  gotd  time  to  drive  home 
this  point  of  responsibility. 


The  Elliott  Roosevelt  Tax  Matter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF    OttlO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday,  Octcber  1, 1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  M)-.  Speaker,  the  in- 
ternal-revenue law  provides  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Com.nittee  may  investi- 
gate individual  inconic-tax  returns  and 
may  report  the  result  of  its  investiga- 
tions to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  for 
several  weeks  been  giving  consideration 
to  the  income-tax  return  of  John  A. 
Hartford,  who,  it  wt.s  claimed,  loaned 
Elliott  Roosevelt  and  Lis  wife  $200,000.  no 
part  of  which  has  been  repaid,  except 
$4,000  which  Jesse  Joics  paid  by  way  of 
settlement.  By  this  deal,  Hartford  lost 
$196,000.  He  sought  to  take  a  deduction 
in  this  amount  against  his  income  tax. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 
passing  on  Hartford';,  claim  for  deduc- 
tion, allowed  the  sam?,  although  admit- 
ting that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to 
the  legality  and  pro])riety  of  that  de- 
cision. The  volumincus  record,  consist- 
ing of  several  hundred  pages  of  testi- 
mony, was  not  entirely  convincing.  The 
majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, acting  on  parly  lines,  decided  to 
send  the  whole  matte;-  to  the  House.  In 
Its  report  to  the  Hcuse,  the  majority 
members  fall  to  take  a  definite  stand  as 
to  the  merits  of  this  controversy,  and  in 
the  final  sentence  of  their  report  say: 

The  committee,  thenifore,  does  not  feel 
justified  In  challenging  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Bureau  af  Internal  Revenue 
and  herewith  transmits,  to  the  House  the 
correct  copies  of  said  re  x)rts  and  the  record 
of  the  Investigation. 

Although  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  do  not  approve  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
they  do  not  object  to  li,  and  consequently 
the  decision  of  the  IJureau  heretofore 
made  allowing  Hartlord  to  take  this 
deduction  will  stand. 

The  Republican  membership  on  the 
committee  was  more  militant  and  de- 
manded that  since  the  record  was  un- 
convincing that  the  proper  course  to 
follow  would  be  to  bring  Elliott  Roose- 
velt. John  A.  Hartford,  and  Jesse  Jones 
before  the  committee  in  open  session. 
These  three  men  knoAr  all  the  facts  in 


connection  with  the  case.  Their  testi- 
mony taken  in  open  session  would  have 
given  the  committee,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Buieau,  and  the  public  a  complete 
picture  of  the  facts. 

Now  that  the  Hartford  case  has  been 
practically  settled  by  passive  inaction, 
and  since  there  has  been  so  much  pub- 
licity with  reference  to  the  matter,  the 
public  is  entitled  to  know  the  facts. 

The  record  shows  that  seven  individ- 
uals played  a  more  or  less  important  part 
In  this  somewhat  sordid  story.  The 
story  begins  with  Dr.  Sirovich.  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who,  according  to  the  record,  claimed 
that  the  President  had  spoken  to  him 
relative  to  assisting  Elliott  Roosevelt  in 
obtaining  a  loan  of  $200,000,  and  that  it 
had  been  suggested  by  the  President  that 
probably  a  Mr.  Ewing,  who  was  the  at- 
torney for  the  Hartford  brothers,  oould 
arrange  an  approach  whereby  this  loan 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Hartford 
brothers.  Dr.  Sirovich  apparently  acted 
on  this  suggestion  because,  according  to 
the  record,  he  did  contact  Mr.  Ewing  and 
did  ask  that  Mr.  Ewing  make  arrange- 
ments whereby  Elliott  Roosevelt  and  his 
uncle.  Hall  Roosevelt,  should  have  an 
audience  with  the  Hartford  brothers. 
The  record  goes  into  detail  with  refer- 
ence to  the  arranpements  for  this  meet- 
ing and  with  reference  to  the  meeting 
itself,  and  Mr.  John  Hartford,  in  his  tes- 
timony, says: 

Elliott  Roosevelt  called  upon  me  as  per 
appointment  and  during  the  course  of  the 
conversation  I  inquired  of  Elliott  Roosevelt 
whether  his  father  knew  of  Elliott's  request 
for  the  loan  and  that  I  certainly  would  not 
make  such  a  loan  without  the  President's 
approving  it.  Elliott  stated,  let's  get  Dad  on 
the  telephone  and  that  there  would  be  no 
dllSculty  about  obtaining  lils  father's  ap- 
proval and  put  a  call  through  to  the  Little 
White  House  In  Warm  Springs,  Ga.,  for  his 
father.  Wlien  the  connection  was  made  El- 
liott Bald,  "Hello,  dad,"  and  after  some  pre- 
liminary conversation  on  personal  matters 
with  his  father.  EUlott  Informed  his  father 
that  he  was  in  John  A.  Hartford's  apartment 
at  the  Hotel  Plaza  and  said  here's  Mr.  Hart- 
ford and  handed  the  receiver  to  me. 

In  several  places  in  the  record  Mr. 
Hartford  goes  more  or  less  Into  detail 
with  reference  to  the  conversation  he  had 
with  the  President  and  in  one  place  in 
the  record  with  reference  to  this  tele- 
phone conversation,  Mr.  Hartford  says: 

I  said,  "Hello,  Mr.  President."  and  I  heard  a 
familiar  voice,  a  voice  I  had  heard  over  the 
radio  many  times,  said,  "Hello,  John";  I  then 
told  him  that  Elliott  was  in  my  apartment 
and  asked  him  what  did  he  think  about  this 
$200,000  loan  Elliott  wanted  to  make  in  con- 
nection with  the  radio  business,  and  the 
President  said  that  he  was  entirely  familiar 
with  It,  that  It  looked  good,  and  gave  as- 
surance to  me  that  it  was  a  sound  business 
proposition  and  a  fine  thing.  He  said  he 
would  appreciate  anything  I  could  do  for  him. 

Further  in  this  connection  Mr.  Hart- 
ford says: 

I  then  told  ElUott  I  am  going  to  make  the 
loan  and  that  the  only  reason  I  was  making 
the  loan  was  that  his  father  practically  asked 
me  to  make  the  loan  and  I  further  told  El- 
liott that  I  was  not  Interested  In  radio  and 
that  I  wa£  not  asking  any  favors. 

The  record  further  shows  the  following 
questions  and  answers.  The  answer  was 
made  by  Mr.  Hartford: 


Question.  Were  any  representations  made 
to  you  by  any  one  as  to  possible  benefits  that 
might  accrue  to  you  or  the  A.  &  P.  If  this 
lean  was  made? 

Answer.  No,  sir.  After  the  President  wtu 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  I  felt  that  1  was  on 
the  spot  and  I  had  to  make  a  decision  right 
then  and  there  and  I  did  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Further  in  the  record,  Mr.  Hartford 
was  asked  the  following  questions  and 
answers : 

Question.  Mr.  Haitford  what  reason  did 
you  have  for  expecting  this  lean  would  ever 
be  repaid? 

Answer.  P.  D.  R. 

Question.  That  was  placed  primarily  on  a 
moral  obligation. 

Answer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hartford  is  very  positive  In  his 
statements  and  the  historical  facts  bear 
out  his  story. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  Elliott  Roosevelt 
not  to  state  that  he.  although  acknowl- 
edging contacting  Ewing  and  acknowl- 
edging calling  his  father  over  the  tele- 
phone in  Mr.  Hartford's  apartment  did 
attempt  to  show  that  he  felt  sure  that 
some  of  the  representations  made  by 
Mr.  Hartford  as  to  his  conver.sation  with 
the  President  were  not  entirely  accurate 
for  he  felt  that  the  President  would  not 
have  made  those  statements.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  Hartfords  would  never 
have  been  approached  except  for  the 
activities  of  Ewing  and  the  fact  that 
Ewing  must  have  been  approached  by 
someone  in  the  interest  of  having  the 
Hartford  brothers  make  this  loan,  leads 
any  reasonable  person  to  the  conclusion 
that  Sirovich,  who  was  a  friend  of  Ewing, 
did  present  the  matter  to  Ewing  and  if 
this  is  true,  then  some  one  must  have 
prompted  Sirovich  to  take  this  step. 
Elliott  says  positively  that  he  did  not 
contact  Sirovich  and  had  no  recollection 
of  ever  having  seen  him.  Therefore,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  President 
contacted  Sirovich  as  Sirovich  claimed 
and  thereby  initiated  the  whole  program 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  President 
having  gone  to  all  of  this  trouble  to  make 
contact  with  John  Hartford,  would  sure- 
ly proceed  to  advance  his  best  arguments 
to  make  the  final  arrangement  for  this 
loan  with  John  Hartford.  The  tele- 
phone conversation  was  held  on  March 

30,  1939,  and  the  loan  was  made  March 

31.  1939.  the  day  following  the  important 
telephone  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  little  White  House. 

Elliott  got  $200,000  just  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  planned  it.  Nobody  can  claim 
that  the  Hartford  brothers  initiated  or 
encouraged  the  proceedings  in  any  way. 
When  Ewing  first  pre.sented  the  matter 
to  the  Hartford  brothers,  George  Hart- 
ford became  very  much  incensed  at 
Ewing  arid  flatly  stated  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roosevelts 
and  left  the  room.  John  Hartford  felt 
that  Ewing  had  put  them  "on  the  book" 
and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  offend  the 
President. 

The  loan  having  been  made,  we  natur- 
ally pass  to  the  discussion  of  what,  if 
anything,  was  done  with  reference  to 
paying  the  first  note  of  $50,000  and  with 
reference  to  paying  the  interest  on  the 
loan.  No  one  made  any  payments  on  the 
principal  or  interest  on  the  notes  when 
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they  became  due  and  in  line  with  Mr. 
Hartford's  testimony,  that  he  expected 
to  have  the  loan  repaid,  he  contacted 
Elliott  and  vigorously  requested  that 
payments  be  made.  Mr.  Hartford's  ac- 
tions in  this  respect  proved  rather  con- 
clusively that  when  he  made  the  loan, 
he  expected  that  the  loan  would  l>e  re- 
paid. He  did  not  act  as  one  who  had 
made  a  gift.  The  matter  ran  along  until 
according  to  the  record.  Jesse  Jones,  the 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet  and  the  great 
financier  of  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion, early  in  February  1942  telephoned 
several  times  ;n  an  effort  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Hartford.  The  record  shows  that 
finally  contact  was  made  and  that  Mr. 
Jones  invited  Mr.  Hartford  to  come  to 
Washington  to  see  him. 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Hartford  did  call  upon 
Mr.  Jones  in  Washington  where  a  set- 
tlement was  made  of  the  Elliott  Roose- 
velt matter.  Mr.  Jones  paid  Mr.  Hartford 
$4  000  and  took,  back  the  2.000  shares  of 
stock  in  the  Ti?xas  State  Network,  Inc.. 
which  had  been  deposited  as  collateral 
for  the  loan. 

Now  let  us  see  how  Jesse  Jones  came  to 
get  into  this  picture.  In  a  sworn  state- 
ment filed  in  the  record,  Mr.  Jones 
stated  that: 

In  December  VMl  the  President  a&ked  me. 
as  a  personal  favor  to  him.  to  look  into 
Elliott's  financial  difficulties  and  see  If  any- 
thing could  be  done  about  them.  He  askad 
me  to  see  Mr.  Charles  Rosier  and  Mr.  Sid 
Richardson,  cf  Fort  Worth,  who  were  both 
Interested  with  iUUott  In  his  radio  business 
In  Texas. 

I  conferred  with  Mr.  Rosier  and  Mr.  Rlch- 
RTdscn  and  with  Mr.  R.  K.  Hanger,  attorney 
for  Elliott  and  his  radio  company.  I  was 
advised  that  Elliott  had  borrowed  $200,000 
from  Mr.  John  Hartford.  $50,000  from  Mr. 
David  Baird.  and  $25,000  from  Judge  Charles 
Harwood.  all  of  New  York  City.  The  money 
had  been  borrowed  to  Invest  In  the  stock  of 
the  Texas  State  Network.  Inc.,  and  the  stock 
glTfen  to  these  gentlemen  as  collateral  for 
the  loans — 250  shires  to  Judge  Harwood,  500 
shares  to  Mr.  Bai."d.  and  2,000  shares  to  Mr. 
Hartford.  1  was  furnished  with  a  financial 
statement  of  the  Te-xas  State  Network,  Inc., 
as  of  December  21.  1941,  prepared  by  A.  J. 
O'Brien  &  Co.,  certified  public  accountants 
of  Fort  Worth.  The  statement  showed  the 
company  to  be  Insolvent  at  that  time,  and 
Messrs.  Rosier  and  Richardson  advised  me 
that  they  regarded  their  stock  as  of  no 
▼alue. 

When  I  had  aiicertalned  the  facts  I  re- 
ported them  to  the  President  and  he  said 
that  he  would  appreciate  It  if  I  would  con- 
fer with  Elliott's  creditors  and  find  out 
what  they  were  w  lling  to  do,  as  Elliott  had 
gone  Into  the  Army  and  had  no  way  of  pay- 
ing hl3  debts. 

I  did  not  personally  know  Mr.  Hartford, 
Mr.  Balrd.  or  Jud(;e  Harwood.  but  I  got  in 
touch  with  them.  Mr.  Hartford  agreed  to 
accept  $4,000  for  the  collateral  he  held  and 
Mr.  Baird  agreed  to  accept  $500  for  the  col- 
lateral he  held.  Judge  Harwood  was  im- 
willlng  to  surrender  his  collateral  for  a 
nominal  sum,  and  apparently  did  not  have 
Elliott's  note  although  he  said  that  Elliott 
owed  him  the  money. 

I  reported  the  situation  to  the  President 
and  he  asked  me  to  conclude  the  arrange- 
ments with  Mr.  Hartford  and  Mr.  Balrd  and 
to  continue  negotiations  with  Judge  Harwood. 
The  matter  was  concluded  with  Mr.  Hartford 
In  March  1942.  at  which  time  I  gave  his  attor- 
ney. Mr.  Carruthers  Ewing.  a  cashier's  check 
for  $4,000  payable  to  Mr.  Hartford,  and  re- 
ceived tbe  2,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Texas 
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Further  in  the  record 
by  questions  and  answei^ 

Mr.  loEN.  Had  Elliott  at 
dent  approached,  you — bad 
you? 

Mr.  Jones.  Elliott  had 

Mr.  Iden.  So  the  first 
from  the  President? 

Mr.  Jones.  Correct. 
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This  testimony  show;? 
Mr.  Jones,  acting  for  tho 
tied  this  $200,000  debt  w 
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stock  certificates  returned 
the  testimony  there  run< 
smooth  manipulations 
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son  of  his  high  position  settled  for  the 
small  sum  of  $4,000,  this  is  something  far 
more  important. 

To  my  mind  the  facts  are  clear  that 
the  President  initiated  thi^  loan.  That 
Hartford  did  not  encourage  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  made  it  as  he  said  because 
he  "did  not  want  to  do  anything  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  the  President." 


England's  Characteristic  Unfairnesi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1, 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  has  been  said  in  the  press 
recently  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Government  has  representatives  in  this 
country  paving  the  way  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  England  to  borrow  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  funds 
with  which  to  rehabilitate  the  industrial, 
commercial,  and  social  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  Great  Britain.  The  appeal  is 
made  on  the  basis  that  England  and  her 
industries  and  commerce  have  suffered 
tremendous  losses  during  the  war  and 
that  we  should  be  charitable  to  the  extent 
of  lending  to  them  this  money,  without 
interest,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  England  has  never  paid  her 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States, 
and  there  are  some  in  this  country  who 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  can- 
cellation of  this  obligation.  Most  of  us 
think  that  England  has  never  attempted 
to  repay  her  World  War  I  debt  to  us,  and 
that  she  perhaps  never  intends  to. 

Under  the  lend-lea.se  practices,  multi- 
plied billons  of  dollars,  in  money  and  ma- 
terial, were  furnished  to  England  during 
the  war.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
thinking  people  of  this  country  doubt 
if  England  expects  to  pay  any  fwrtion 
of  the  money  advanced  or  for  the  goods 
furnished  her  during  World  War  II. 
Some  have  estimated  these  obligations, 
already  in  existence  and  which  may  be 
entirely  repudiated  by  England,  to 
amount  to  approximately  $26,000,000,- 
000.  This  is  so  huge  a  sum  that  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  cannot  even  com- 
prehend it,  and  it  staggers  our  imagina- 
tion to  contemplate  such  a  tremendous 
obligation. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the 
debt  of  a  nation  and  the  debt  of  an 
individual,  so  far  as  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  are  concerned?  Should  not  the 
same  rules  of  ethics  and  morality  govern? 
Should  we  not  begin  to  think  of  our  own 
indebtedness,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  to  its  own  people?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  yet  self-sus- 
taining. That  is,  our  income  does  not 
equal  our  expenditure.  We  are  operat- 
ing on  credit  on  a  large  scale  ourselves. 
Tills  Nation  has  already  too  long  been 
engaged  in  deficit  spending.  We  are 
still  trying  to  borrow  more  money — float 
the  Eighth  War  Loan.  Is  it  not  time  to 
begin  thinking  about  paying  our  own 
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debts  rather  than  borrowing  more  money 
from  our  overburdened  taxpayers  to 
lend  to  England  or  some  other  foreign 
country?  Can  you  imagine  a  bank  lend- 
ing you  money  to  pay  your  interest,  and 
lending  you  further  mcney  to  live  on 
when  your  individual  income  does  not 
sustain  you?  How  far  \/ill  you  have  to 
stretch  your  imagination  to  conceive  of  a 
bank  that  would,  in  the  face  of  such  a 
situation,  lend  its  customer  money  to 
lend  to  someone  else,  ^/ithout  interest 
and  without  any  deflnlle  assurance  of 
repayment?  How  long  could  a  bank 
keep  its  doors  open  and  operate  on  that, 
basis?  It  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  not 
good  business.  It  is  not  fair  to  the; 
American  taxpayer.  / 

Some  advance  the  argument  that  this; 
proposed  $6  000.000,000  loan  to  England, 
and  the  other  loans  of  untold  and  unesti- 
mated  amount  that  will  be  asked  by  other 
foreign  governments,  is  only  a  part  of 
the  clean-up  of  war  oblgations.  They 
suggest  that  this  idea  may  be  projected 
further,  and  such  loans  ciust  be  made  as 
a  matter  of  self-defense  and  self-pres- 
ervation of  our  country.  We  heard  this 
same  talk  during  and  aftor  World  "'"ar  I. 
We  have  heard  it  throuj;hout  this  war. 
But  our  boys  know  who  ^as  borne  the 
brunt  of  this  conflict,  who  did  the  real 
fighting  and  who  won  the  war.  They 
will  never  be  convinced  that  England 
won  the  war.  nor  that  the  Allies  could 
have  won  it  without  our  noney,  our  ma- 
terial, and  our  men.  We  had  better  be- 
gin to  think  about  getting  our  own  house 
in  order,  straightening  out  our  own 
financial  structure,  and  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  our  own  industries  and  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commercial  enter- 
prises. 

So  far  as  England  ani  some  of  the 
other  foreign  powers  are  concerned,  they 
are  not  willing  to  play  fair.  England  is 
characteristically  unfair  Historically 
she  has  been  unfair  to  her  colonies:  but 
now  that  she  is  weakened,  she  can  no 
longer  be  so  arbitrary  with  them.  Her 
per  capita  indebtedness  i?  far  less  than 
the  per  capita  indebtedness  of  this 
country.  Likewise,  the  per  capita  in- 
debtedness of  England's  colonies  and  do- 
minions is  far  less  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  told  that  England  is  pay- 
ing Interest  on  its  indebtedness  to  its 
own  citizens  and  on  the  mt  ager  sums  boT- 
rowed  from  its  colonies.  Why  should 
we  be  Mcpected  to  tax  cur  people  and 
borrow  further  money  to  lend  to  England 
without  interest  and  without  any  assur- 
ance of  repayment? 

Still  worse,  and  as  a  further  manifes- 
tation of  the  characteristic  unfairness  of 
the  British  Empire,  they  are  making  it 
extremely  difficult,  and  in  many  in- 
stances impossible,  for  our  industries  and 
commercial  enterprises  to  compete 
openly  and  fairly  with  the  English 
merchants  and  Industrie;;.  A  concrete 
Illustration  of  England's  characteristic 
unfairness  is  shown  in  the  following 
letters: 

TOLSA,  Okla.,  September  26,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Oeorgi  Schwabk, 

Congressman.  First  District,  Oklahoma, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  George:  We  are  enclosing  letter  re- 
ceived from  our  export  offic< ,  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 


Of  course,  we  feel  sorry  for  any  of  our  al- 
lies, but  when  they  go  to  taking  drastic  steps 
In  forcing  business  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  us,  and  the  United  States  taxpayers'  money 
paying  the  bill,  we  hardly  favor  giving  them 
the  money  with  which  to  take  our  bufciress 
away  from  us. 

We  understand  that  Great  Britain's  rep- 
resentatives claim  that  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  us  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  us, 
but  yet  are  able  to  pay  interest  on  the  bonds 
they  anticipate  floating  in  their  own  coun- 
try. 

We  would  appreciate  your  commeuT6  with 
the  return  of  the  enclosed  letter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ben  F.  Keujet  Co. 
B.  F.  Kellet. 

Ben  F.  Kellet  Co.,  Export  Division, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  September  24,  194S. 
Ben  F.  Kellet  Co., 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

Gentlemen  :  Great  Britain's  efforts  to  con- 
serve their  dollar  exchange,  to  liquidate  their 
Indebtedness  to  their  colonies,  and  to  secure 
the  dollar  balances  of  these  colonies  by  forc- 
ing them  to  buy  British-made  goods  has  hit 
rather  close  to  home. 

Asiatic  Petroleum  Corp.  will  soon  send 
five  of  their  key  New  York  buyers.  J, 
Schneider,  F.  McManus.  M.  Testa.  W.  Owens, 
and  C.  Gueriue,  to  London  to  assist  in  pro- 
curing British-made  oilfield  equipment.  The 
British-  and  the  Dutch-controlled  oU  com- 
panies will  be  forced  to  buy  British  goods 
wherever  possible,  even  though  American 
products  might  be  specified  by  the  fields. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  effects 
of  this  policy,  we  can  expect  a  reduced  volume 
of  business  from  some  of  our  better 
customers. 

I  believe  this  development  should  be 
pointed  out  to  our  Congressmen  who  are  now 
weighing  the  possibilities  of  loaning  billions 
of  the  United  States  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
Britain. 

Yoiu^  very  truly. 

Edward  L.  Carter, 

Manager, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  1, 1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
came  to  my  desk  over  the  week  end  the 
first  report  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  World  War  IL  The  services 
rendered  are  commended  by  those  in  the 
armed  forces  and  the  public. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
include  the  report  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   It  follows: 

The  Salvation  Armt  in  World  War  n 

Salvation  Army  clubs,  hostels,  and  mobile 
units  gave  services  to  approximately  225,- 
000.000  service  men  and  women  In  all  thea- 
ters of  war  during  World  War  n,  according  to 
a  report  released  today  by  Commissioner 
Ernest  I.  Pugmlre,  commander  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  In  the  United  States. 

These  services  were  made  not  only  to  our 
own  armed  forces,  but  to  the  fighting  forces 
of  all  our  allies. 

The  figure  Includes  aid  to  115.760,605  Indi- 
viduals who  took  advantage  of  social  and 
recreational  faculties  offered  in  this  country 


by  USO-Salvatlon  Army  dutjs.  An  esti- 
mated 110,000.000  meals  or  snacfc  were  served 
to  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces  by 
Red  Shield  Clubs,  operated  solely  by  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  by  Salvation  Army  mobile 
units. 

During  the  6  years  of  war.  Salvation  Army's 
International  organization  carried  on  its  re- 
ligious and  social-service  program  In  97 
countries  and  territories,  taking  its  diversi- 
fied activities  to  26  fighting  fronts. 

Religious  work  by  officers  of  the  Salvation 
Army  has  been  an  important  part  cf  this 
wartime  program,  although  it  has  been  sub- 
ordinated to  work  of  immediate  war  urgency. 
Commissioner  Pugmlre  said.  Salvation  Army 
chaplains  have  served  with  all  armies  of  the 
Allied  Nations,  on  all  fronts. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
services  for  the  armed  forces  were  t^ose 
given  by  Its  3,000  Red  Shield  clutw,  often 
improvised  huts  set  up  on  beachheads.  In 
Jungles,  and  in  desert  outposts;  and  those 
given  by  1.000  Salvation  Army  mobile  can- 
teens which,  from  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor 
until  May  of  this  year,  accompanied  the 
armed  forces  on  hazardous  fighting  fronts. 

Most  of  these  are  still  in  operation,  serving 
troops  still  stationed  In  the  occupied  coun- 
tries. 

invasion  canteens 

In  major  Allied  amphibious  landings.  Sal- 
vation Army  mobUe  units — "invasion  can- 
teens"— rolled  down  the  ramps  of  LST's  along 
with  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  tanks.  Upon  landing 
they  set  up  shop  on  main  roads  leading  to 
the  front  and  they  advanced  with  the  inva- 
sion armies.  In  Prance  alone,  23  Salvation 
Army  mobile  units  were  attached  to  the  inva- 
sion army. 

Salvation  Army  mobile  caravans  have  to 
date  traveled  a  distance  equivalent  to  four 
times  around  the  world,  the  units  accom- 
panying and.  In  some  Instances,  preceding 
the  Allied  fighting  forces.  Many  of  these 
mobUe  canteens  went  Into  the  field  equipped 
with  library,  radio  set,  a  film  projector  and 
film,  and  a  record-player,  and  had  facilities 
for  serving  4.600  men  on  a  single  trip.  With 
curtains  drawn  these  canteens  offered  a  place 
for  meditation  or  for  religious  services. 

RED  SHIELD  HCTS 

Another  outstanding  war  service  by  the 
Salvation  Army  was  given  by  its  Red  Shield 
huts,  or  canteens.  During  6  years,  3,000  oX 
these  operated  from  a  variety  of  locations, 
ranging  from  snow-covered  mountains  in 
Syria  to  caves  in  Sicily  and  tents  in  Iraq. 

Plans  for  the  Red  Shield  canteens  were 
started  in  the  fall  of  1939  and  the  first  Red 
Shield  huts  entered  the  field  almost  with  the 
first  armies. 

Red  Shield  canteens  sent  to  the  continent 
took  part  in  the  famed  retreat  to  Dunkerque, 
serving  the  retreating  armies  on  the  way. 
Only  two  of  the  score  of  Red  Shield  canteens 
returned  from  Dunkerque  to  England,  and  It 
was  there  that  the  Salvation  Army  had  Ita 
first  war  casualties. 

When  the  Red  Shield  huts  returned  to  the 
field  they  were  streamlined  to  the  conditions 
of  modern,  mobile  fighting.  Throughout  the 
war,  the  canteens  often  operated  no  more 
than  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  actual 
fighting,  and  were  seldom  more  than  lean- 
to's  suspended  between  trees.  They  were 
established  on  practically  every  desert  isle,  in 
every  Jungle  wilderness,  and  In  every  other 
place  where  troops  were  fighting  or  stationed. 

WITH    INVASION    TROOPS 

During  the  epic  Allied  assaults  on  the  Is- 
land stepping  stones  to  Japan,  the  Salvation 
Army  landed  workers  with  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  the  first  assault  waves.  These  set 
up  makeshift  coffee  bars  and  were  open  for 
business  while  the  first  troops  were  storm- 
ing ashore. 

In  the  invasion  of  Labuan  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, four  Salvation  Army  canteen  oj)era- 
tors  went  ashore  with  invasion  troops  and  had 
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csubllshed  their  Red  Shield  unit  in  a  Jap- 
anese hut  within  a  ball  hour  aXter  hitting 
the  beach 

These  t)eachhead  Salvationists — both  men 
and  women— were  termed  by  the  soldiers 
"strictly   flrst-Iine  operators." 

A  particular  instance  Is  given  of  two  tented 
Salvation  Army  canteens  which  started  opera- 
tions on  Iraq  desert  in  a  sandstorm.  In  less 
than  3  hours,  the  canteen  had  cooked  400 
eggs  and  had  made  500  sandwiches  to  serve 
men  who  had  Just  completed  a  380-:mlle  trelc 
through  the  desert. 

An  auxiliary  service  to  the  land  Red  Shield 
canteens  was  provided  in  Australia  by  a 
motor  launch,  which  visited  remote  outposts 
on  the  island  rivers,  and  which  met  sea  and 
land  convoys. 

OTHKB    WAS   SXaVICES 

War  serrlces  given  to  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  forces  by  Salvation  Army  clubs, 
canteens,  and  mobile  units  varied  from  the 
gift  of  stamped  postcards  and  envelopes  to 
sleeping  accommodations  and  legal  aid.  A 
variety  of  "personal  and  accommodation  serv- 
ices" Incltkled  mending,  wrapping,  and  mail- 
ing of  packages,  checking  of  valuables,  finan- 
cial aid.  and  emergency  transportation. 

In  the  United  States  alone,  approximately 
1.598.100  serTlcemen  were  provided  with 
sleeping  accommodations  during  leaves  or 
furloughs  at  Salvation  Army  clubs,  some 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  USO.  At 
thew  centers.  50.813.804  stamped  post  cards 
and  envelopes  were  given  out.  Under  "per- 
sonal and  accommodation  services"  were 
listed  31.936.539  Instances  of  aid. 
__  At  these  centers  alone,  the  Salvation  Army 
Individually  counseled  almost  1,000,000  sol- 
diers. Voice  recordings  were  made  for  more 
than  280,000  soldiers,  not  Including  those 
made  in  hospitals.  Approximately  595.000 
wounded  and  sick  servicemen  were  visited  in 
hoapltals  by  Salvationists  In  these  operations. 

Cotmted  In  its  war  services  was  the  Salva- 
tion Army's  home  hospitality  given  in  this 
country  to  385.610  servicemen  and  their 
famlllea. 

VAaiKD  AcnviTixs 
Other  varied  war-related  services  by  the 
Salvation  Army  dtirlng  World  War  II  have  In- 
cluded a  home  in  Krance  for  children  re- 
turnf<l  from  Germany,  who  are  now  t)elng 
cared  for  until  their  parents  can  be  found; 
a  refugee  boys'  home  and  a  "warphanage"  In 
China:  soldiers'  and  sailors'  rest  homes  in 
South  America  and  the  Middle  East;  homes 
for  evacuees,  demolition  crews  and  moving 
units  in  England  after  bombings;  grocery 
stores  In  Canada  for  stranded  families  In  war- 
boom  towns;  dining  rooms  that  served  noon- 
day meals  to  children  of  war  workers;  res- 
taurants in  Belgium  for  child  and  adult 
refugees:  and  hostess  houses,  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  families  and  friends  of 
enlisted  men. 

rvANGOJCAL   woax 

In  its  evangelical  work  on  the  fighting 
fronts,  religious  observances  have  been 
adapted  to  circumstances  and  location,  ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  Pugmlre.  Red 
Shield  club*  and  even  "invasion  canteens" 
have  served  as  cha,>ela  for  thousands  of 
church  services,  and  other  hundreds  have 
been  held  Impromptu  in  deserts  and  on 
beachheads.  Religious  guidancea  and  con- 
solation have  been  given  to  all  Individual* 
requesting  them,  regardless  of  creed,  race,  or 
color. 

The  atraln*  of  Onward.  Christian  Soldiers 
have  greeted  many  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines storming  ashore  on  many  fronts,  for  a 
record  player  has  been  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  Salvation  Army  unit. 


Control  of  Atoiiic  Eoergy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   AI.ABA4ca 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH  S  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Octoter  2.  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Tuesday,  September  2! ,  the  senior  Sen- 
a'cor  from  Connecticut  IMr.  McMahon] 
delivered  a  sj)eech  o\er  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  the  control  of 
atomic  energy.  His  speech  is  a  most 
thoughtful,  interesting,  and  challenging; 
one.  In  it  he  discussed  a  bill  which  he 
has  introduced,  dealing  with  the  control 
of  atomic  energy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  FJecgrd. 

There  being  no  objeiction,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  prin 
as  follows: 
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Some  guess  this  will  happen  In  8  years, 
some  10,  some  25. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  can't  stand  by 
and  gamble  America's  economic  stability 
on  the  fact  that  it  won't  be  done  because  the 
odds  apparently  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
that  It  will.  In  fact  It  must  be  done.  The 
American  people  have  already  Invested 
82.000,000,000  In  splitting  the  atom  to  destroy. 
That  Investment  if  turned  Into  peaceful  work 
could  bring  a  fabulous  return  to  the  whole 
human  race  in  health  and  prosperity. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  unregulated  and  uncontrolled 
displacement  of  coal,  of  oil,  of  gas,  of  hy- 
droelectric power  and  steam  as  sources  of  our 
energy  would  wreck  our  economic  system. 
Not  only  would  the  Jobs  of  millions  of 
Americans  dissolve  overnight,  but  the  se- 
curities represented  by  now  valuable  prop- 
erties would  become  worthless.  Our  banks 
and  Insurance  companies  would  crash..  Our 
system  of  free  enterprise  would  collapse — 
In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  could 
maintain  a  free  and  solvent  government  In 
the  absence  of  an  orderly  transitional  period. 

Obviously,  then,  atomic  energy  must  not 
be  turned  loose  to  fall  into  private  hands  for 
unlimited  private  exploitation  and  gain.  On 
the  other  hand,  scientific  progress  and  in- 
vention, which  enhances  the  wealth  and  com- 
forts of  the  people,  cannot  and  must  not  b« 
hindered  or  delayed. 

What's  the  alternative? 

The  only  one  that  I  am  so  far  aware  of  is 
to  create  a  Government  Board,  which  Is  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people,  to  control  It. 

I  realize  that  a  great  many  people  claim 
that  this  would  result  in  socialism  and  a 
socialized  state.  It  would  if  we  were  to  per- 
mit the  Government  Board  which  I  have 
proposed  to  engage  in  actual  operation  of 
Government  factories  with  atomic  energy. 
I  do  not  provide  for  this,  however.  In  the 
bill  which  I  have  suggested.  I  would  vigor- 
ously oppose  such  a  suggestion.  I  want 
atomic  energy  to  be  used  in  a  free-enter- 
prise system.  I  have  provided  that  the  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  a  chairman  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission This  Board  will  have  the  power 
under  the  bill  to  develop,  control,  and  super- 
vise the  use  and  application  of  atomic  energy. 
It  will  be  empowered  to  license  Its  use  on  an 
equal  basis  to  all  comers.  Frankly,  I  have 
been  able  to  devise  no  other  satisfactory  way 
to  handle  this  particular  phase  of  the  prob- 
lem. I  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment Board  will  have  a  tremendous  power, 
but  I  would  rather  have  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  chosen  servants  of  the  people 
whose  will  they  would  be  obliged  to  carry 
out  than  In  the  hands  of  a  predatory  and 
grasping  few  over  whom  we  would  have  little. 
If  any,  control.  So  much,  then,  for  what  we 
shall  term  the  Internal  problem. 

Now,  what  shall  our  foreign  policy  be  on 
atomic  energy?  There  are  so  far  three  schools 
of  thought.  First,  the  United  States  should 
hold  on  to  the  atomic  process  and  endeavor 
to  maintain  it  in  secrecy.  The  second  school 
of  thought,  which  is  slightly  more  realistic, 
says,  since  you  can  keep  the  bomb  secret  for 
only  a  very  short  period  of  time,  we  should 
use  this  period  In  which  to  drive  bargains; 
that  Is,  to  make  the  world  accept  our  system 
and  concepts  of  morals  and  belief-.  The 
third  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  one  to 
which  I  hold,  says,  since  the  secret  Is  really 
not  a  secret,  since  three  nations  already  ar« 
fully  Informed,  since  in  3  or  3  years  practi- 
cally every  nation  will  know  all  about  It. 
any  attempt  to  use  this  weapon  as  a  club 
to  get  other  nations  Into  line  with  what  w« 
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stand  for  and  believe  In  will  fall.  The  very 
certainty  that  other  nations  will  soon  ap- 
ply what  Is  new  supposed  lo  be  secret  will 
lead  them  to  resist  bitter  y  even  a  short 
period  of  domination.  The  '^ort  to  bring  to 
bear  the  very  temporary  po^^er  which  Amer- 
ica. England,  and  Canada  n<m  have  in  com- 
mon would  b«  bound  to  develop  those  very 
prejudices  and  passions  and  hates  which 
would  burst  Into  flame  as  Eoon  as  the  war- 
making  power  became  equalized  by  other 
nations'  application  of  the  eecret. 

Now.  I  have  tried  to  state  the  three  widely 
held  opinions  on  this  vital  problem.  When 
I  drew  my  bill  I  rejected  theory  No.  1  be- 
cause we  Just  can't  lock  up  this  atomic  energy 
In  a  national  lock  box.  Al  scientists  with 
whom  I  have  talked  agree  that  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  keep  this  business  a  secret.  How 
In  the  name  of  common  senee  could  we  make 
any  peacetime  use  of  it  and  keep  it  a  secret 
anyway?  And  does  anyone  believe  that  the 
American  people  would  stand  for  the  locking 
up  of  a  possible  source  of  viealth  and  com- 
fort beyond  the  dreams  of  man?  Obviously, 
then,  when  people  say,  "1*1  the  United 
States  eep  It,"  they  are  unrealistic  and  talk- 
ing utter  nonsense  to  boot.  The  people  who 
hold  to  the  proposition  that  America  should 
say.  "We've  got  the  bomb  and  we  are  going 
to  do  as  we  please  with  it"  are  significantly 
enough  the  isolationists  cf  yesterday  They 
have,  however,  been  Joined  by  some  good 
people  who  have  been  more  enlightened  in 
the  past.  These  are  the  people  who  are  dis- 
satUfltd  with  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion as  It  Is  now  set  up  In  Its  Infancy,  al- 
though they  are  very  much  for  It  in  prin- 
ciple and  believe  that  it  should  be  very  much 
stronger.  This  group  believes  that  we  sliould 
use  the  temporary  hour  that  Is  ours  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  sympathize  with  the  good  Intentions  of 
these  people  but  what  do  they  really  mean? 
They  really  mean  that  we  should  say  to 
all  nations,  "Now  you'd  better  adopt  all  our 
concepts  of  morals  and  economics  or  else." 
To  be  frank  about  it.  that's  an  Implied  threat. 
The  threat  obvlouily  Is.  you'd  better  do 
these  things  or  else  wen  I  use  our  temporary 
power  on  you.  I  know  and  you  know  that 
the  American  people  would  never  accept 
such  a  program.  All  of  us  would  like  to 
see  free  speech  and  a  free  press  and  many 
others  of  our  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  bUt  you  could  never  get  this 
country  to  set  off  atomic  bombs  and  weapyons 
of  destruction  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  The  atomic  bomb  is  not  exactly 
an  instrument  of  education. 

When  you  make  a  threat  you  had  better 
carry  it  out.  and  If  you  don't  Intend  to 
carry  It  out,  don't  make  the  threat.  There- 
fore, I  adopted  the  proposition  that  we  should 
ttxm  over  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  what  we  know  about  atomic 
energy  in  return  for  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  making  available  to  us  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil all  Information  and  know-how  that  they 
might  have  on  armaments  and  weapons  of 
war. 

I  also  provided,  and  this  Is  very  important, 
that  the  Security  Council  would  have  the 
right  to  inspect  all  plants  and  laboratories 
or  operations  in  every  country  of  the  world 
to  see  whether  the  agreement  was  being  kept. 

I  also  provided  that  after  the  agreement 
was  made  it  should  not  becomt  •ffective  until 
It  was  approved  by  the  Congnn  of  the  United 
SUtes.  If  we  follow  this  proposal,  we  will 
strengthen  the  organisatlcn  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  will  demonstrate  our  complete 
faith  and  trust,  and  by  our  good  example, 
I  would  hope  to  dissipate  the  fog  of  suspi- 
cion and  distress  which  Is  now  being  gener- 
ated and  which  will  Inevitably  arise  to  en- 
velop us  If  we  Insist  In  attempting  what  Is 
after  all  impossible,  the  holding  to  ourselves 


of  the  power  to  dominate  the  world.  Let's 
be  blunt  about  it.  How  would  you  feel  to- 
night If  some  other  nation  bad  this  weapon 
and  announced  that  they  were  going  to  bold 
on  to  It?  I  am  telling  you  that  there  would 
be  the  biggest  convention  of  scientists  called 
in  Washington  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  that  the  National  Treasury  would  be 
opened  up  overnight  for  10  times  the  two 
billions  that  we  H>ent  on  It.  We  would  be 
Ut«-ally  scared  to  death. 

Now.  could  any  other  nation  say  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  "Oh.  3^u  need  not  be 
afraid  of  us.  we  will  not  make  war.  We  will 
hold  this  power  In  trust  for  the  betterment 
of  people  everywhere"?  Well,  there  are  two 
things  wrong  with  that. 

First,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  peoples, 
least  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
be  willing  to  be  subject  completely  to  any 
foreign  power;  and  second — and  I  empha- 
size It  again — they  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep 
It  for  any  length  of  time  anyway.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  go  through  with  my  sug- 
gestion, as  embraced  in  my  bill,  we  will,  m 
my  opinion,  be  niMklng  the  best  of  necessity. 
We  will  allay  suspicion  that  we  Intend  to 
dominate  the  world.  We  will  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  we  intend  to  use  our  sclen- 
tlfk  gains  for  the  betterment  of  people  every- 
where. We  will  strengthen  collective  secu- 
rity which  is  the  only  hope  of  permanent 
peace.  We  have  given  It  Up  service:  this 
would  be  a  practical  demonstration  of  our 
sincerity,  demonstrable  proof  of  the  greatest 
dimensions  the  world  has  ever  known.  If 
we  can  lead  the  way  In  turning  atomic  en- 
ergy to  the  production  of  higher  standards  of 
living,  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  you  can 
t>e  certain  that  the  atom  bomb  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  contained  a  guaranty  of  future 
peace  as  well  as  Immediate  destruction. 


The  Emancipation  Proclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  194S 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President, 
Hon.  John  S.  Tilley.  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  on  January  19,  1945.  dehvered  an 
address  before  the  Jonesboro  Historical 
Society  on  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion Issued  by  President  Lincoln.  This 
address  shows  a  very  thorough  research 
of  the  records  and  available  facts  on  that 
subject,  and  will  be  of  very  great  interest 
to  students  of  the  proclamation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  Upon  Investigation  I  find 
that  the  cost  of  printing  will  be  $121.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Wonders  never  cease"  is  a  cliche  strongly 
buttressed  by  a  comparison  between  the  pop- 
ular conception  of  the  Lincoln  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  cold  facts  of  the  rec- 
ord. The  power  of  propaganda,  however  un- 
founded In  fact,  to  build  up  a  desired  doctrine 
needs  no  apter  illustration  than  such  a  study 
reveals.  Witness  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  theory  which  teaches,  first,  that  the 
proclamation  was  a  noble  stroke  in  the  In- 
terest of  human  freedom;  second,  that  It 
effected  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  In  this 


cotintry.  That  It  was.  and  did.  nothing  of 
the  sort,  a  cnw|  e»Mntnatlon  of  the  very 
text  of  the  iBstnaacnt  dearly  demoostrates. 

A  warm-hearted,  beaven-lnsplred  btunan- 
Itarian  movement  is  a  far  cry  from  a  coolly 
calculated  maneuver  designed  to  cripple  the 
opposing  force  In  a  sanguinary  struggl*-  ^^ot 
a  clean-cut  authority  regarding  the  true 
motivation  of  the  step  in  question  one  needs 
to  go  no  further  than  to  the  author  of  xhe 
proclamation.  Lincoln  not  only  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  about;  he  took  care  to 
outline  his  plan  In  strikingly  unambiguous 
language. 

With  the  first  glance  at  the  Instrument, 
a  puatling  discovery  is  unearthed.  It  bears 
date  January  1.  1883.  The  war  was  then 
nearly  2  years  old.  Closer  scrutiny  reveals 
that,  preceding  this,  there  was  a  pronounce- 
ment Itsued  September  22.  1862.  at  which 
time  hostilities  had  been  In  progress  for 
more  than  1  year.  Instantly,  these  dates 
challenge  attention.  What  did  It  signify, 
this  evidence  that,  as  related  to  the  Issues 
of  war.  the  proclamation  was  palpably  an 
afterthought?  There  loonn  up  a  second 
relevant  Inquiry:  did  the  difficulties  Incident 
to  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  bring  on  war. 
or  did  difficulties  Jeopardizing  the  winning 
of  the  war  bring  about  the  proclamation  of 
emancipation? 

A  second  glance,  and  the  reader  is  con- 
fronted by  another  enigma.  He  learns  that 
the  prior,  September  22.  proclamation  con- 
tained the  following  : 

"That  on  the  1st  day  of  Januaty.  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hund- 
red and  sixty  three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a 
State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
then,  thenceforward,  and  forever  free.  •  •  • 
That  the  Executive  will  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  aforesaid,  by  proclamation  desig- 
nate the  States  and  parts  of  States.  If  any. 
In  which  the  people  thereof,  respectively, 
shall  then  be  In  rebellion  against  the  United 
States." 

This  meant,  simply,  that  he  would  allow 
the  seceding  States  exactly  100  days  in  which 
to  return  into  the  Union;  and  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  named  period,  he  would 
free  the  slaves  ln<  any  State,  or  part  of  a 
State,  then  remaining  recalcitrant. 

Here  was  nothing  short  of  an  amazing 
ultimatxun.  To  each  of  the  States  it  gave 
the  choice  of  alternatives;  one,  to  lay  down 
Its  arms,  to  return  into  the  Union,  and  so 
to  keep  its  slaves;  two.  to  remain  loyal  to 
the  Confederate  cause  and.  in  consequence, 
to  have  Its  slaves  freed  by  force  of  victorious 
arms.  Such  a  threat  incorporated  little  of 
the  "coming  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
Curtly,  it  put  the  South  on  notice  that 
failure  of  compliance  would  result  rather 
In  the  coming  of  the  Federal  legions  with 
a  resultant  confiscation  of  their  valuable 
slave  property. 

On  January  1.  1863.  the  Southern  States 
were  still  flying  the  Stars  and  Bars.  And 
so,  the  blow  fell.    The  President  said: 

"Now,  therefore.  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  SUtes  *  *  •  as  a 
fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  suppress- 
ing said  rebellion  •  •  •  do  order  and 
designate  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States 
*  *  *  the.«  following:  Arkansas,  Texas, 
Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, Placquemlnes,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St. 
Charles,  St.  James,  Ascension.  Assiunptlon, 
Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Uar- 
tln.  and  Orleans.  Including  the  city  of  New 
Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  (except  the  48  counties  designated 
as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of 
Berkely,   Accomac.   Northampton.   Elizabeth 
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city.  York.  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk.  In- 
cluding the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth), and  which  excepted  parts  are  for 
the  present  left  precisely  as  IX  this  proclama- 
tion were  not  issued." 

"A  fit  and  necessary  war  measure  for  sup- 
pressing said  rebellion":  not  a  response  to 
the  cry  of  humanity  for  the  unshackling  of 
the  slave,  not  a  great  and  glorious  sacrifice 
preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord.  The  quoted  text  supplies  all  the 
testimony  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the 
suppression  of  rebellion  was  the  end.  the  con- 
fiscation of  slave  property  only  »  means. 
Nor  does  the  evidence  close  here. 

A  third  glance,  and  the  student  is  en- 
veloped in  a  haze  of  bewilderment.  What, 
he  surely  must  wonder,  is  the  meaning  when, 
by  Its  very  terms,  the  immortal  document 
specifically  exempts  from  Its  field  of  opera- 
tion all  of  West  Virginia.  13  counties  of 
Louisiana,  7  counties  of  Virginia?  The  an- 
swer la  not  far  to  aeek — "and  which  excepted 
parts  are  for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if 
this  proclamation  were  not  issued."  And, 
whHt  of  another  phase  which  left  Goldwtn 
Smith  so  nonplussed  as  to  tUcit  hu  comment 
that  the  prtKlamation  h«d  Mt  the  N«co 
tree  "only  In  the  States  with  which  the 
North  was  at  wu."  When  his  readmit  of  the 
instrument  discloned  that  the  States  a(  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  and  Missouri  were  not  so 
much  as  mentioned,  the  Kngltsh  hl»turlan 
«-iis  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  Lincoln 
WAS  driving  at.  tnaunuch  »•  there  w«a  left 
nn  option  other  than  to  conclude  that  the 
proclamation  simply  left  the  slaves  of  those 
St.ites  m  slavery.' 

Thr  sum  total  of  the  situation  was  that 
Lincoln  had  declared  the  slaves  free  in  ter- 
ritory where  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  repudiated  and  de- 
fi^.  without  lifting  a  finger  to  rescue  from 
bondage  those  Negroes  held  in  whole  States 
over  which  the  Federal  authorities  had  un- 
questioned control 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord  Pal- 
fcierston,  premier  of  Great  Britain,  arose 
_jtauntlngly  to  observe  that  Lincoln  atx>llshed 
slavery  where  he  was  utterly  without  power 
to  do  so,  and  protected  it  where  he  had  full 
authority  to  destroy  It.'  Earl  Russell,  also 
of  England,  confessed  to  mystification  at  the 
absence  ol  any  declaration  of  principle  ad- 
verse to  slavery.  He  had  contemplated  in 
wonderment  a  proclamation  the  apparent 
effect  of  which  was  to  make  the  Institution 
of  slavery  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
Illegal  and  legal.  And  Charles  Sumner,  one 
of  the  faithful,  was  to  hear  from  his  friend, 
the  Duchess  of  Argyll:  she  wished  him  to 
relieve  her  confusion  regarding  a  document 
purporting  to  be  an  evangel  of  freedom  but 
which,  as  she  read  it,  "left  the  slaves  of  the 
loyal  in  slavery."  Further,  the  London 
Times  was  not  without  a  suspicion  that  some- 
ones  realization  of  the  terrible  potentialities 
inherent  in  a  "servile  Instirrection"  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  promulgation  of 
such  a  remarkable  decree.* 

Such  was  the  foreign  reaction.  Was  not 
It  to  be  expected  that  the  President's  own 
apologists,  those  who  knew  him  best,  would 
arise  angrily  to  rebuke  the  English  criticism? 
Later  developments  Indicated  that  any  lin- 
gering hopes  along  that  line  were  doomed 
to  frustration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  for- 
eign Interpretation  was  to  find  a  rather  def- 
inite echo  in  a  categorical  admission  by  his 
celebrated  biographer,  Ida  TarlJell,  that  It 
was  Lincoln's  "unswervable  purpose  to  use 
emancipation  purely  as  a  war  measure."  * 
Very   pointedly,    these   words   serve   even    to 
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accentuate  the  English  thesis.  The  New 
England  historian.  Chaniiing,  was  also  to 
throw  additional  light  upon  the  real  motive 
behind  the  Presidents  action;  in  his  view, 
Lincoln  felt  that  he  was  J^istified  In  a  resort 
to  emancipation  as  "a  means  of  distressing 
the  southerners."  » 

What  was  back  of  all  th  is?  What  possible 
combination  of  circumst  inces  could  have 
moved  Lincoln  to  a  proc<idure  which  satis- 
fied few.  if  anybody?  Why.  with  a  single 
gesture,  irritate  the  Abollllonists.  enrage  the 
southerners,  mystify  his  Icyal  adherents,  and 
call  down  upon  his  head  he  withering  ridi- 
cule of  eminent  old-worlc   statesmen? 

The  answer  has  mult  pie  ramifications. 
For  one  thing,  the  war  wis  going  badly.  In 
the  Richmond  sector  the  \rmy  of  the  Poto- 
mac had  far  more  than  m»t  Its  match.  Mo- 
notonous repetition  of  reports  of  one  reverse 
after  another  was  plunging  Into  gloom  the 
masses  of  the  North.  /  presentiment  of 
poulble  dlsasur  was  in  tQe  air.  The  crlala 
called  for  emergency  meisvtres.  Bearing  In 
mind  that  an  army  trav<va  on  Its  titomach. 
Lincoln  centered  his  attei<tion  upon  the  sole 
possible  source  of  food  aubplies  (or  the  Cun- 
federal*  Army.  Ht  well  knew  that  slave 
labor  waa  Indispenaable  on  southern  planU* 
tlona.  More  than  thl*.  f  wm  awar«  that, 
dvi*  to  the  limited  supply  W  whites  avHtlable 
for  army  service,  the  Sotjth  was  rerrumnn 
slave  labor  for  construction  of  fortifications 
and  dlgftng  of  trenches  'It  was  his  conclu> 
tion  that  effective  encourigrmant  of  a  revolt 
of  the  slaves  would  handicap  the  military 
effort  of  the  Confederate i  and  likely  bring 
colL^pee  of  the  home  front. 

There  was  something  nore.  Plainly  the 
President  was  turning  ovhr  in  his  mind  the 
power  snd  the  terror  of  »  properly  aroused 
black  fifth-column  in  thd  rear  of  the  Con- 
federate lines.  Frightful  as  might  be  the 
consequence — was  not  all  I  air  In  war? 

Lincoln  was  a  lawyer,  a  capable  lawyer. 
And  all  capable  lawyers  had  more  or  less  con- 
tact with,  and  respect  foi'.  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Even  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  that  document  of  organic 
law  carried  with  It  knowledge  of  Its  protec- 
tion of  the  Institution  (f  slavery.  Having 
assumed  his  high  office  less  than  2  years 
before,  he  had  not  forgi  itten  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  Inaugura  occasion,  that  of 
the  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  and  to 
defend  the  Constitution.  Doubtless  he  could 
also  recall  that  Immediate  ,y  afterward,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  he  had  affirmed  In  un- 
equivocal language  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  Interfere,  directly  or  Indirectly,  with 
slavery  in  the  States  In  wt  ich  it  then  existed. 

Lincoln  was  also  a  polit  clan,  a  shrewd  and 
successful  politician.  In  common  with  all 
politicians  of  the  period  hs  was  not  unmind- 
ful that  the  ardor  of  thn  abolitionists  had 
contributed  materially  to  his  election. 
Futhermore,  along  with  ill  elected  officials, 
he  was  Increasingly  consc  ous  that  organized 
groups  which  throw  their  support  to  a  suc- 
cessful candidate  are  wor  t  to  expect  favors 
in  return:  and  that  the  canons  of  practical 
politics  require  the  recipient  of  a  pressure 
groups  backing,  in  simple  gratitude,  to 
mobilize  behind  its  pet  project  the  power 
Inherent  in  his  newly  acquired  position.  In 
the  language  of  the  stree  ;,  the  Abolitionists 
had  a  call  upon  him.  Strangers  to  timidity, 
their  pressure  was  becoming  more  and  more 
insistent.  Because  of  his  apparent  reluc- 
tance to  meet  their  demaads.  an  Impressive 
faction  of  his  political  ledfellows  was  re- 
portedly succumbing  to  luiewarmness.  More 
than  this,  they  were  now  clamoring  for  the 
arming  as  well  as  the  freeing  of  the  slaves, 
and  were  sponsoring  the  rumor  that  a  failure 
to  carry  out  their  wishes  night  result  In  an 
effort  on  their  part  to  hamstring  his  war 
policy  by  drying  up  the  asurces  from  which 
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were  flowing  the  streams  of  gold  essential 
to  its  success.  In  consequence,  his  ad- 
visers were  reaching  the  conclusion  that  only 
a  concession  to  the  Abolitionist  program  of 
slave  liberation  would  restore  their  spirit  and 
allegiance. 

And  so.  rival  voices  were  calling:  on  the 
one  hand,  those  of  the  founders  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  signers  of  the  Constitution,  men 
of  the  caliber  of  Washington,  Jefferson. 
Franklin;  on  the  other,  the  raucous  chorus 
of  those  who  were  denouncing  that  Constitu- 
tion as  "an  agreement  with  hell,"  rabble- 
rouser-  of  the  stripe  of  Garrison,  Thompson, 
e.  al.  Surely.  Lincoln  was  on  what  ward- 
heeler  sUtesmen  of  the  sidewalks  character- 
ize "a  tough  spot."  As  occupant  of  that  spot 
he  was  to  learn  that  It  was  a  locale  com- 
pared with  which  the  area  lying  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  appeared  restful  and 
Inviting. 

This  dilemma  threw  wide  the  gates  to  an- 
other field  of  speculation,  one  of  lurpaM- 
Ing  concern  to  Lincoln,  the  politician.  It  It 
an  axiom  of  immemorial  standing  that,  Im- 
mediately upon  taking  the  oath  of  oAce. 
the  political  job  holder  looks  to  the  strength- 
enint  of  thoM  f*noM  which  wUI  insure  his 
reelecUou,  At  thla  Juncture.  Lincoln  had 
■round  for  suspicion  that  hla  prtstlfe  was 
•lipping  He  feared  that  he  waa  loslnc  his 
hold  even  upon  the  people  of  the  North  •  Ths 
recent  jmst  roae  In  reminder  thst,  with  th* 
combined  infiutnc*  of  all  faction*  fsvorabi* 
to  him.  and  in  s  e«mp*l|rn  naming  with  ten- 
sion, he  had  received  far  less  thsn  one-half 
the  popular  vote  Now.  apathy  was  corrod- 
ing? the  former  fanatical  loyalty  of  th*  abo- 
litionist legions  But  what  If  he  should  yield 
to  their  demands,  nerve  himself  for  the 
plunge,  and  by  Executive  decree  blot  out 
slavery  In  the  United  States?  That  would 
bring  on  more  headaches 

Doubtless  there  were  multitudes  who  would 
stand  up  and  cheer.  But  what  would  be  the 
reaction  of  the  border  States.  States  still 
loyal  to  the  Union  yet  holding  multiplied 
thousands  of  slaves,  slaves  representing  a 
eash  outlay  reaching  into  fabulous  figures? 
Presumably,  these  slaveholders.  In  addition  to 
their  very  desirable  votes,  had  reasonably 
retentive  memories.  Would  they.  In  the  brief 
period  remaining  before  the  next  Presidential 
campaign,  be  likely  to  forget  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  wholesale  manumission  of 
their  valuable  slave  property?  No  superior 
acumen  was  needed  to  figure  out  that  such  a 
step  would  be  tantamount  to  political  suicide. 
Whether  or  not  this  constituted  the  motivat- 
ing Influence,  the  fact  stands  that  the  names 
of  the  border  States  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  Lincoln's  proclamation. 

Still  another  factor,  one  assuming  the  pro- 
portions of  an  awe-inspiring  specter,  was  ris- 
ing up  to  haunt  him.  The  whole  world  knew 
that  In  certain  powerful  European  govern- 
ments there  was  under  consideration  the 
question  of  recognition  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  With  the  fortunes  of  the 
Federal  armies  apparently  on  the  wane,  with 
the  southerners  more  than  holding  their 
own.  interposition  by  even  one  foreign  nation 
would  In  all  likelihood  tip  the  balances  in 
favor  of  the  Confederacy.  The  prospect  was 
getting  on  Lincoln's  nerves.'  Nor  were  his 
fears  without  substantial  foundation.  An 
English  statesman  had  named  the  Incumbent 
of  a  government  office  as  authority  for  his 
statement  that  Palmerston  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon were  preparing  to  move,  and  that  at  an 
early  date.» 

Lincoln  needed  no  telling  that  such  action 
on  the  part  either  of  England  or  of  Prance 
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would  likely  be  fatal  to  his  cause  and.  In- 
cidentally, to  his  career  That  the  suggested 
recognition  was  not  lightly  to  be  dismissed 
as  rumor,  he  had  good  reason  to  understand. 
Particularly  was  this  true  with  regard  to  the 
English  between  whom  and  the  Southerners 
there  was  a  close  relationship,  one  Involving 
strong  ties  of  trade,  of  friendship,  of  blood. 
To  England  thf  South  sold  the  bulk  of  its 
cotton.  To  the  South  there  flowed  In  retvirn 
a  steady  stream  of  English  goods  Southern 
families  sent  their  sonf  to  English  universi- 
ties. Southern  girls  were  Intimates  in  English 
homes.  Southern  fanilly  trees  had  their  roots 
In  English  soil.  On  the  other  hand.  It  was  an 
open  secret  that,  relatively  English  feeling 
for  the  North  was  appreciably  less  cordial. 

Furthermore.  It  was  understandable  that 
the  South "•  fight  for  Independence  from  the 
North  might  easily  stir  British  memories  of 
a  day  when  the  American  colonies  resorted 
to  war  with  England  for  an  identical  objec- 
tive. Now  that  th*  young  Republic  of  the 
We»t  was  bidding  for  a  piso*  in  th*  sun.  the 
BiigUsh  cousins  might  antlclpat*  with  Ill- 
concealed  »ntl»fsotlon  success  of  a  mov*m*nt 
th*  consequent*  of  which  would  b*  s  w**k> 
•nlag  of  a  prospective,  tonaMaU*  rival, 

Mor*  thun  this,  int*r«tt«d  onlooker*  vvery- 
wh*r«  w*r*  standing  on  ttpto*  thrilled  by  the 
gamenesa  with  which  th*  southerner*  w*r* 
battUtur  heart-breaking  odds.  Even  an.  the 
obvtou*.  ineacspnble  oonolualon  waa  that, 
limited  to  ther  slender  reaourcee  of  men  and 
mat*rlel.  the  outct^me  of  the  strxurgle  was 
written  on  the  skie*  Apart  from  sellUh  eon- 
sldsratlons.  th*  sp*cUcl*  had  warmed  th* 
sporting  blood  of  th*  BrltUh:  It  simply  was 
not  cricket  to  sUnd  by  unmoved  whll*  a 
powerful  North  was  ruthlessly  bludgeoning 
Into  submission  an  underdog,  asking  merely 
to  go  its  own  way  and  t>e  let  alone.  Nor  did 
the  Englisn  memory  overlook  the  gripping 
circumstance  that  the  very  power  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  war  machine  was  due 
to  the  strength  of  the  Federal  government 
In  the  building  of  which  the  South  had 
played  the  leading  role.  Lastly,  there  was  el- 
ways  the  possibility — admittedly  quite  re- 
mote, but  none  the  less  pregnant  with  pleas- 
urable sensations — of  another  development, 
namely,  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
struggle,  even  a  victorious  South  would 
awake  to  a  realization  of  Its  Impmlred  re- 
sources, its  drained  manpower,  its  long  lines 
of  vulnerable  coast.  Stranger  things  had 
happened.  The  southerners  might  welcome 
a  new  and  close  association  with  the  mother 
country  whose  financial  support  might  bridge 
the  gap  In  their  economy  and  whose  navy 
could  stand  guard  during  the  precarious  pe- 
riod of  rehabilitation. 

Here  was  the  making  of  a  serious  case  of 
Insomnia.  The  emergency  admitted  of  no 
neglect,  no  delay.  In  whatever  manner, 
British  recognition  must  be  circumvented. 
Casting  about  for  an  anchor  for  his  hopes. 
Lincoln  finally  hit  upon  what  gave  promise 
of  a  solution  of  his  problem.  Friendly  as 
were  the  British  to  the  South,  they  were  un- 
compromisingly Inimical  to  the  institution 
of  slavery.  Here  was  material  for  an  opening 
wedge,  one  which,  shrewdly  driven,  might 
chill  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were  about 
to  cast  In  their  lot  with  the  South.  Might  not 
the  desired  cleavage  be  effected  by  the  ex- 
pedient of  a  humanitarian  gesture  In  the 
Interest  of  freedom  for  the  slaves?  Might  not 
such  a  clever  maneuver  clear  the  decks  by 
stimulating  the  lagging  allegiance  of  the 
abolitionist,  at  the  same  time  plunging  the 
frjuth  Into  chaos,  and  undermining  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Confederate  cause  in  Europe?  ' 
Constantly  recurring  in  his  thoughts  was 
an  1861  report  to  Secretary  of  State  Seward 
by  Carl  Schurz.  United  States  Minister  to 
Spain.  Schurz  had  forwarded  a  solemn 
warning.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  In  the 
United  States,  he  had  observed,  Europe  had 


assumed  that  at  least  in  one  aspect  it  repre- 
sented "a  grand  uprising  of  the  pjopular  con- 
science" against  the  institution  of  slavery. 
Had  this  proved  a  correct  deduction,  the  real- 
ization would  have  hushed,  once  and  for  all, 
any  agitation  for  armed  intervention.  But, 
he  had  continued,  it  so  happened  that  un- 
equivocal and  repeated  avowals  of  authorita- 
tive Federal  spokesmen  had  proclaimed  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  Interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States  in  which  It  then  ex- 
isted. This  insistence  had  produced  in  the 
English  mind  a  precisely  opposite  reaction, 
namely,  that  of  alienating  any  sympathy 
which  might  have  existed  for  the  Northern 
cause  It  was  Schurz's  considered  judgment 
that  failure  of  the  Federal  leaders  to  wake 
up  to  the  possibility  of  European  interven- 
tion and  to  take  action  to  prevent  It  would 
constitute  an  Irreparable  blunder.  Either 
of  two  courses  would,  he  believed,  save  the 
situation;  a  prompt  and  decisive  turn  of  the 
tide  m  favor  of  Northern  arms,  or  a  forth- 
right declaration  that  the  destruction  of  slav- 
ery was  a  major  objsctlv*  of  th*  war.'* 

Th*  first  of  Sohura'  named  alt^matlvea 
oB*r*d  aeant  hop*  of  realiaation,  The  mili- 
tary atatua  had  grown  steadily  wort*.  For 
the  present  at  any  rate,  that  solution  waa 
out.  True,  the  only  remalnliif  o^mrve  in- 
yolv*d  a  radical  about-face  ti^u  the  pv«ition 
Uneolu  had  eoiphaalaed  mor*  than  once 
ainc*  th*  opening  of  hostllltl*>;  namely,  hla 
prompt  countermand  of  order*  lasued  by 
general*  tr«*lng  alav*a  In  their  reapectlv* 
command  areas.  Imbarrsasiiig  or  not,  at 
last  It  was  dawning  upon  him  that  his  war 
for  th*  subjugation  of  a  proud  people  waa 
alienating  those  whose  disfavor  might  mean 
the  difference  t>etween  victory  and  defeat. 
He  must,  and  that  promptly,  throw  over  him- 
self and  his  cause  snow-white  vestment* 
more  In  keeping  with  the  fiction  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  In  the  words 
of  Woodrow  Wilson.  "It  waa  necessary  to  put 
the  South  at  a  moral  disadvantage  by  trans- 
forming the  contest  from  a  war  waged  against 
States  fighting  for  their  Independence  into  a 
war  waged  against  States  fighting  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  slavery,  by 
making  some  open  move  for  emancipation  as 
the  real  motive  of  the  struggle."  " 

And  so,  It  came  to  pass  that,  after  nearly 
2  years  of  bitter,  wholesale  fratricide,  by  the 
expedient  of  a  proclamation  which  conveni- 
ently forgot  multiplied  thousands  of  black 
bondsmen,  Lincoln  set  about  to  convince 
mankind  that  the  struggle  was,  primarily,  a 
crusade  in  the  Interest  of  human  freedom. 
The  real  effect  of  the  proclamation,  Mr. 
Channing,  a  New  Englander  and  an  accred- 
ited historian,  evaluates  in  one  sentence: 
"Of  course.  It  did  not  abolish  slavery  as  an 
institution  anywhere." 


Retirement  of  Charles  M.  Galloway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Galloway  Retires,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  The  State, 
on  August  27.  1945. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MB.   CAIXOWAT    ETflEXS 

This  newspaper  is  naturally  interested  In 
anything  that  Charles  M.  Galloway  does  or 
says.  He  is  one  of  The  State's  valued  alumni. 
His  progress  has  been  watched  with  keen 
pleasure  as  he  has  carved  for  himself  an  im- 
portant place  in  official  Washington,  first  as 
secretary  to  Senator  Smith,  next  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nation's  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  for  the  past  16  years  as  counsel 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

As  chronicled  In  this  newspaper  yesterday, 
Mr.  Galloway  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  the  private  practice  of  law  hfter 
a  public  career  of  which  he  and  all  his  friends 
may  well  be  proud. 

We  could  let  our  appraisal  re«t  with  that, 
but  we  ahall  not.  for  the  very  simple  reaaon 
that  the  fineneae  of  his  character,  his  loyalty, 
his  devotion  to  high  ideal*  are.  if  anything, 
mor*  important  than  his  auccsss  in  th* 
matarlal  tbtaiB  of  life,  virtu**  r*mnin, 
when  oth*r  honors  pas*.  It  is  bveaua*  of 
th*m  that  h*  la  appr*clat*d  by  his  trianda. 

May  h*  b*  apared  for  many  more  ytara  of 
u**fuln**a. 


Butttr  Rationinf 


•Uncoln,  Tarbell,  n-G5. 


"Lincoln.  Tarbell.  11-08;  History  of  the 
United  States.  Rhodes.  111-512. 

"Students  History  of  the  United  States, 
Channing,  p.  516. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  WILSON 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous .  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  well- 
thought-out  and  informative  editorial 
entitled  "How  Endless  Spenders  Bungled 
Butter  Trade,"  published  in  the  Creston 
News- Advertiser,  of  Creston,  Iowa,  on 
September  26,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW  ENDLXSS  SPEKDERS  BT7NGLE3 
BtJTTER     TRADE 

There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
adverse  criticism  concerning  the  butter  sit- 
uation during  the  past  year,  and  all  the  facts, 
as  they  gradually  develop,  go  to  show  that 
the  complain.t  was  fully  jxistlfied. 

There  has,  perhaps,  been  no  single  Item 
of  food  that  has  caused  as  much  resentment 
of  the  rationing  system  as  butter.  That  has 
probably  not  been  particularly  true  in  Cres- 
ton, but  Ln  many  sections  of  the  Nation — 
wide  sections — the  official  bungling  has  made 
it  impossible  on  many  occasions  for  the  cit- 
izens to  secure  it  at  all,  while  at  other  times 
their  purchases  were  limited  to  quarter- 
pound  quantities. 

Had  it  been  shown  that  this  severe  restric- 
tion was  actually  necessary  to  the  war  effort. 
in  all  probability  the  situation  would  have 
been  calmly  accepted,  and  the  people,  with- 
out serious  protest,  would  have  done  without 
their  butter.  However,  there  was  a  constant 
announcement  of  Government  holdings  that 
had  been  permitted  to  become  too  rancid  for 
use.  There  were  reports  of  great  quantities 
being  sold  to  the  soap  makers;  reports  of 
other  cases  where  it  was  trucked  out  and  left 
on  dumps;  and  with  it  all,  came  statements  of 
men  in  the  creamery  business  who  insisted 
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that  there  was  no  legitimate  reason  for  seri- 
ous butter  shortage.  As  a  result,  the  citl- 
eens  came  to  bitterly  resent  the  extravagant 
policy  of  the  endless  spenders,  and  the  dicta- 
torial rulinscs  of  the  bureaucrats,  whose  chief 
objective  appeared  to  be  to  discipline  the 
people,  and  to  make  the  Nation  war  con- 
•cious. 

Yesterday  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
manager  ot  an  Iowa  creamery,  which,  while 
not  for  publication,  contains  acme  interest- 
ing facts  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know.    We  quote 

"Many  of  u?  have  wondered  for  several 
months  as  to  the  reason  and  necessity  (or 
some  of  the  rationing  practices.  The  indus- 
try has  never  been  able  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  butter  held  by  Govern- 
ment aKenctea  as  various  reports  seem  to 
conflict  as  to  their  holdings. 

"Lpss  than  3  wi^eks  ago  manufacturers  were 
advised  that  all  butler  commitments  due 
under  the  set-aside  program  would  be  re- 
quired and  set-aside  butter  would  have  to  be 
delivered  to  the  last  pound.  A  week  later 
manufactiuers  were  advised  that  all  set -aside 
on  hand  would  be  canceled  and  not  required 
tor  Government  use. 

•'Under  date  of  September  18.  Weekly  Letter 
No.  194  of  the  Dairy  Products  Marketing  As- 
■oel*Uoii  gives  ftcls  regarding  the  butter 
boMtBfi  which.  CO  say  the  least,  are  inter- 
esttng  in  view  o'.  the  continued  demand  from 
Government  a;.enclri  ihat  butter  be  rationed. 
We  are  also  atta<:hing  two  clippings  from  the 
September  19  is^ue  of  the  Dairy  Record. 
These  seem  to  be?r  out  the  fact  that  the 
need  for  butter  rationing  is  rather  more  of 
a  political  issue  than  a  necessity." 

The  letter  refeircd  to  above — No.  194 — 
shows  that  the  cold-storage  figures  released 
last  week  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Itself,  sets  creamery- butter  holdings  on  Sep- 
tember I  at  205.500. :00  pxjunds.  and  that  is 
68CO0.0OO  pounds  more  than  on  the  same 
date  Ipst  year,  and  it  Is  34.000.C00  pounds 
more  than  the  5-yefer  jliverage. 

It  discloses  that  of  the  total  amount  of 
butter  on  band  at  that  date — the  first  of 
this  month — the  Government  held  approxi- 
mately 135.000,000  (jounds  and  the  non- 
Government  owned  stock  totaled  about  70.- 
600.000  pounds,  "and  this  was  probably  the 
Iar^e«.t  for  any  month  since  wartime  controls 
of  butter  were  established." 

The  clippings  from  the  Dairy  Record, 
which  are  referred  to  In  the  letter  from  the 
Iowa  creamery  opera-.or.  quote  the  figures  an- 
nounced by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and 
makes  this  additional  statement:  "During 
August  butter  stochs  Increased  more  than 
20000.000  pounds,  whereas  a  year  ago  they 
actvally  showed  a  drop. 

'The  all-time  reccrd  for  September  1  was 
made  in  1943.  when  there  were  231.513.C00 
pounds  of  batter  in  the  coolers.  In  only 
two  other  years.  1958  and  1941.  were  holdings 
of  more  t^an  200,000,000  pounds  ever  re- 
corded on  the  date  of  September  1." 

Yet.  today  the  country  has  more  butter  In 
Btcrr^e  than  In  either  of  the  latter  2  years. 
«i:d  we  lack  but  about  2€.000.000  pounds  of 
equaling  the  all-tlmi?  peak  year  of  1943. 

With  all  war  demand  fast  ending,  and  with 
the  surplus  growing  at  the  rate  of  20.C00.0O0 
pounds  per  month,  tliere  is  no  more  need  for 
the  butter  ration-point  system  than  there 
would  be  on  the  air  we  breathe,  for  It  is  self- 
evident  that  citizeiu.  are  not  going  to  pur- 
chase more  batter  tlian  they  really  need  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing  It  rot  In  order 
that  It  may  be  sold  to  the  soapmakers  at 
leaa  than   a  half-cent   per  pound. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  that  butter  control, 
jmd  many  of  the  otlier  controls  and  restric- 
tfOiMi^w«-e  established  by  little  men.  without 
experience,  whose  chief  objective  was  to  exer- 
cise authority.  The  power  which  was  given 
Uiem  by  the  President,  through  his  turenu- 
cratlc  form  of  govert  ment.  ur.der  the  claims 
of  war  necessity  and  wa  crisis,  went  to  their 
bead*.  Tbey  becamt;  power-mad.  and  theu: 
dominating  thought  was  dictation. 


The  President  made  a  grei  t 
Nation   when   he  ended   leasit 
made  another  when  he 
readjust  the  executive 
by  the  combination  of  bureat^ 
Now.  be  can  make  a  third 
to  most  of  the  wild-eyed 
and  most  of  the  dictatqrial 
for  we  no  longer  need  them 
large,  they  are  a  pain  in  the 
In  the  fleeh.    Ooze  'em  out. 


asked 


on! 


hit  with  the 

lend,   and   he 

authority  to 

department  downward 

and  agencies. 

by  tying  cans 

purchasing  groups 

jrationing  boys. 

and    by    and 

and  a  thorn 

Harry:  ooze  'em. 
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The  Road  to  Serfidom 

EXTENSION  OF  RI  MARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SChVABE 

or  MTssotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR4SENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  October 

Mr.     SCHWABE     of 
Speaker,  under  leave  to 
marks.   I   should   like  to 
Record  a  summary  of  the 
dom,  by  Priedrich  A. 
nationally  known  econonjist 
by  Max  Eastman,  roving 
Reader  s  Digest,  which  I 
It  follows: 


1945 

i«Iissourl.    Mr. 
Extend  my  re- 
insert in  the 
Road  to  Serf- 
Ha^ek.  an  inter- 
presented 
editor  of  the 
brieve  is  timely. 
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miKDRICH    HAYEK  S    THE 

(Presented  by  Max  Eastman, 
the  Reader's 
In  my  opinion,  the  Road  tc 
most  important  book  on 
in  our  generation — worthy 
dering.     If  our  civilization 
perate  crisis  it  is  passing 
because  we  arrive  soon 
dom.     Here  is  but  a 
Its  reasoning: 

1.  With  gathering  speed  ou 
Is    rushing    toward    a    "pla 
Offhand   this  seems  sensible 
now   that   life  is   getting  so 
when    we    talk   of   a    plan 
tacitly  assume  that  some  all 
usually  ourselves,  will  do  the 
ciety  cannot  plan  its  econon  y 
vidual.    because   its   member 
about  the  ends  to  be  planue  1 
not  agree  about  life's  values; 
bore  if  they  did.    The  abstra4t 
mon  good"  or  "general  welfa 
ceals    the   lack   of   agreemeni 
ends. 

2.  Only  in  a  national 
people    agree,    spontaneously 
numbers,  about  the  main 
Only  at  such  times  can  a 
be  adopted  by  a  society  as  a 
times  it  has  to  be  adopted 
organized  group  who  do  agree 
to  coerce  the  rest 
rule  Is  thus  the  Inevitable 
result  of  a  planned  economy 

3.  The  totalitarian  group 
caliber,   because  the  more 
men  are,  the  mor?  they 
think    vaguely,    because 
ideas    and    aims    lead    to    di 
fosters  envy  and  hate,  beca 
passions  on   which  men   mo*t 
Its  leaders  have  to  be  devoid 
pie.  because  coercing  a  wholK 
pretense  of  agreement  Is  a 
critical  Job.    A  plannr?c' 
the  lower  types  to  the  top. 

4.  It    Is    the    higher   tjTJes 
idealists  of  sccialism  (or 
lead    us   into   this   mess. 
sta*^e-planned    economy    in 
would  freely  agree  upon  a 
prepare  u*  for  an  economy  in 
ble  plan  la  forced  on  society 
members.    They  lure  us  with 
dream  into  an  actual 
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5.  Only  outsiders  imagine  that  fascism  was 
a  capitalist  defense-reaction  against  com- 
munism. Fascism,  like  communism,  was  a 
left  radical  movement,  appealing  primarily 
to  the  masses,  not  the  classes.  Totalitarian- 
ism Is  socialism  freed  of  its  democratic  and 
internationalist  illusions.  It  U  socialism  as 
a  reality.  This  was  Just  as  true  In  Germany, 
where  the  state  controlled  most  of  the  econ- 
omy directly  and  thus  all  indirectly,  as  in 
Russia  where  the  state  directly  controls  all. 

6.  The  hl?h  level  of  civilization  attained 
under  free  competition  Is  the  very  thing  that 
makes  idealists  Impatient  of  Its  faults.  They 
think  to  reach  new  helghu  by  kicking  down 
the  ladder  on  which  they  rose  so  high.  They 
think  that  the  competitive  market  and  price 
system  are  a  clumsy  and  bungling  mecha- 
nism of  adjustment,  suitable  only  to  esrly 
stages  In  the  division  of  labor.  The  oppo- 
site is  true.  Only  because  mankind 
stumbled  upon  this  Impersonal  mechanism 
has  the  dlvifion  of  lat>or  (and  that  means 
civilization)  been  able  to  advance  so  far. 
No  central  '"  xtlr^  mind,  even  with  the 
purest  motives,  could  register  the  myriad 
facts  and  make  the  innumerable  adjustments 
that  are  made  promptly  and  automatically 
by  the  competitive  market.  The  more  com- 
plex our  life  becomes,  the  more  indispensable 
is  this  impersonal  mechanism. 

7.  Nut  only  freedom,  but  the  rule  of  law. 
disappears  autonaatically  with  central  plan- 
ning. Under  the  rule  of  law  the  acts  of  the 
state  power  conform  to  rules  laid  down  In 
advance  and  applying  to  all  alike.  But  a 
planned  economy  cannot  be  run  on  the  basis 
of  general  rules  laid  down  in  advance.  The 
directing  power  has  to  make  Impromptu  de- 
cisions, determining  the  fate  of  specific  per- 
sons or  groups,  and  yet  having  the  force  of 
universal  law.  The  planning  state  thus  has 
to  be  dictatorial,  the  dictator  has  to  be  ab^ve 
the  law.  Our  choice  is  not  between  abstract 
Justice  and  the  hazards  of  competitive  life. 
Our  choice  is  between  arbitrary  personal  rule 
and  the  impersonal  regulative  mechanism  of 
the  market. 

8.  A  growing  Impatience  of  parliaments 
(Congress)  Is  an  ominous  sign  of  this. 
Parliaments  are  Just  as  capable  as  they  ever 
were  of  agreeing  upon  general  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  men's  spontaneous  activities. 
They  are  not  fit  for  the  detailed  direction  of 
these  activities.  They  cannot  produce  agree- 
ment where  no  agreement  rxLsts.  They  can- 
not. In  short,  conduct  a  planned  economy. 
For  that,  dictatorship  is  essential. 

9.  People  who  think  tyranny  In  "economic 
matters"  will  set  them  free  for  the  "higher 
things  of  life"  are  tricking  themselves  with 
a  word.  There  is  no  separate  phase  of  life 
called  economic.  Every  significant  end  man 
seeks  to  attain,  from  founding  a  church  to 
presenting  a  ballet,  requues  economic  means. 
Those  who  control  the  economy  control  the 
means  to  all  ends. 

10.  Opposition  to  a  planned  v,*conomy  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  cease  to  have  fore- 
sight and  think  planfully  about  our  future. 
It  means  that  we  should  employ  our  fore- 
sight in  regulating  the  spontaneous  activi- 
ties of  men.  not  trying  to  prescribe  and  op- 
erate these  activities  rom  a  center  accord- 
ing to  a  single  plan.  A  competitive  system 
requires  a  carefully  thought-out  legal  frame- 
work, and  continual  new  adjustments.  But 
the  competition,  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  plan- 
ning mechanism,  must  remain  genuine. 
There  must  be  free  buying  and  selling,  free- 
dom of  entry  into  all  trades,  free  movement 
of  prices  and  no  control  of  the  quantities  of 
goods  produced. 

11.  Competition  can  bear  enough  State 
regulation  to  assure  everyone  a  mlnlmtim 
livelihood,  and  that  Is  one  of  the  main  tasks 
of  planning  in  the  good  sense.  But  It  can- 
not remove  the  risks  of  enterprise,  or  give 
any  erson  or  class  "security"  In  the  sense  of 
guaranteeing  him  the  standard  of  life  to 
which  he  may  have  become  accustomed. 

12.  Competition  cannot  be  "combined" 
with  central  planning  on  a  large  scale  with- 
out ceasing  to  operate  as  a  guide  to  produc- 
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tlon.   "Planning  and  competition  can  be  com- 
bined only  by  planning  for  competition." 

13.  The  so-called  "Inevitability"  of  the 
State-planned  economy  is  part  of  the  bally- 
hoo with  which  it  is  being  put  over.  It  has 
no  support  in  economic  fact  If  we  fall  for 
this  false  Utopia.  It  will  be  because  we  choose 
tCH-because  we  have  lost  our  pride  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  achievements,  and  begun  borrowing  in- 
ferior Ideaj  from  Oermauy  and  points  east. 

14.  To  one  who  has  lived  In  both  coun- 
tries, the  similarity  of  trends  In  England 
and  America  now  and  Germany  15  or  20  years 
ago  Is  alarming.  We  must  hold  fMt  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  principles  of  individual  liberty 
and  free  competition,  or  we  vUl  arrive  at  the 
totalitarian  state. 


American  Worid  Leadershqy 


The  Atomic  A^e 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMFSKIBZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR.1SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
at  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  With 
the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb  man 
entered  a  new  world.  The  greatest  dis- 
covery made  on  this  earth  to  date  is  the 
release  of  atomic  energy.  The  effects 
will  be  revolutionary.  The  ultimate  re- 
sults of  the  use  of  atomic  energy  in  war 
and  in  peace  stagger  the  magination. 

There  is  much  current  discussion  con- 
cerning what  we  shall  do  \^ith  our  knowl- 
edge of  atom  splitting.  Xn  my  opinion 
the  divulging  of  the  scientific  processes 
employed  In  the  productio  i  of  the  atomic 
bomb  would  be  the  helgfct  of  stupidity. 
Such  action  ought  to  b<;  unthinkable. 
Why  should  we  put  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  which 
through  our  ingenuity  and  through  our 
resources  we  have  discovered?  If  others 
had  the  secret  I  am  certain  it  would  not 
be  made  available  to  us.  The  turn  of 
recent  world  events  is  one  of  the  most 
important  reasons  for  keeping  this 
secret. 

For  our  own  security  and  our  self- 
defense  we  must  guard  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

On  September  11.  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

H  R.  3997 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  '»hoeTer,  without 
authority  of  the  Congress,  communicates, 
delivers,  transmits,  discloses,  or  divulges  or 
attempts  so  to  do.  to  any  person  whatsoever, 
any  Information  concerning  the  composition, 
manufacture,  production,  and  use  of  the 
explosive  known  as  the  f.tomlc  bomb,  or 
any  record,  paper,  or  document  containing 
such  information  or  the  contents  or  tenor 
of  any  such  record,  paper,  or  document, 
shall  be  punished  by  death  If  the  verdict  of 
the  Jury  shall  so  recommend,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  such  term  as  the  court  shall  deter- 
mine. 

I  hope  this  measure  t/ill  be  reported 
favorably  in  the  immediate  future  and 
that  it  will  be  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  To  make  available  the  secret 
of  the  atomic  bomb  wov.ld  be  most  dis- 
astrous for  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  act  and  act  at  once 
upon  this  important  issi.e. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NORTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  Speaker,  after  a  rather  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  much  of  Europe,  I  am 
convinced  that  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World 
are  largely  looking  for  America  to  take 
the  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the 
globe. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  American 
people  have  never  thought  of  their  Na- 
tion as  being  the  leader  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  probably  true  that  they  do  not 
particularly  want  that  position.  Wrong 
or  right,  in  many  respects,  the  American 
people  are  somewhat  isolationists  at 
heart.  They  want  no  more  wars.  They 
want  their  sons  and  daughters  returned 
to  their  firesides.  That  is  a  natural 
human  quality. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  much  as 
we  may  want  these  things  and  many 
more,  leadership  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  and  we  must  go  forth  from  here 
resolute  in  a  determination  to  fulfill  this 
mission. 

If  this  be  reasonably  true.  It  is  re- 
grettable Indeed  that  we  find  ourselves 
Involved  in  disputes  with  labor  and  em- 
ployers at  home  just  at  the  close  of  the 
greatest  war  in  all  history,  one  to  which 
we  have  given  so  much,  and  without  our 
leadership  and  contributions  victory 
could  not  have  come  to  the  Allied  forces. 
It  would  then  seem  reasonable  to  me  that 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen 
to  apply  the  law  of  Justice  and  reason- 
able thinking  in  this  period  of  the 
postwar. 

It  might  be  well  if  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  could  come  to  understand  that 
whether  we  want  it  or  not,  we  now  have 
the  leadership  of  the  world.  And  if  once 
we  could  come  to  understand  this,  i>er- 
chance  we  could  approach  it  in  a  greater 
spirit  of  tolerance,  in  a  desire  to  find  a 
solution  of  our  own  domestic  problems, 
because  only  by  unanimity  of  action  on 
our  home  ground  can  we  fulfill  that 
place  of  leadership  now  expected  of  us 
by  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
timely  statement  has  been  made  by  Eric 
A.  Johnston,  the  distinguished  progres- 
sive president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  With 
imanimous  consent.  I  include  herewith  a 
statement  made  by  President  Eric  A. 
Johnston  that  seems  to  me  to  portray 
the  thinking  of  a  statesman  and  a  great 
leader.  It  is  sound  advice  to  give  to 
the  folks  at  home  as  we  set  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  becoming  the  leading  nation 
of  the  world. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  industrial  Strife  by  which  we  are  now 
engulfed  Is  not  a  Job  crisis.  It  Is  a  wage 
crisis.  It  came  about  with  the  reduction  In 
the  size  of  pay  envelopes  when  war  production 
cettsed  and  working  hoiu-s  were  cut  down. 

This  Is  a  deadly  serious  hour.  Thousands 
of  workers  are  on  strike.    We  have  had  some 


shut-downs  and  lock-outs.  This  is  an  hour 
of  suess  and  high  tension  which  threatens 
every  hope  of  our  future  and  Is  dangerous 
enough  to  command  the  earnest  thought  of 
every  American  regardless  of  the  way  he  earns 
his-  living.  Let  none  of  us  dismiss  It  lightly. 
One  wrong  turn,  and  we  are  going  to  be  In 
social  and  economic  chaos. 

But  as  a  measure  of  reasstirance.  and  with 
the  hope  that  It  .will  serve  to  some  gocxl 
ptnpoae  when  we  are  reminded  of  It.  I  want 
to  borrow  a  phrase  which  has  come  out  of 
this  war.  It  Is  a  terse  and  trenchant  phrase. 
It  In  slang,  but  like  most  American  slang  it 
Is  far  more  forceful  than  It  Is  flippant. 

Soldiers  have  used  the  phras«  this  way: 
"Take  It  easy.  Mac! '  SaUors  havt  said.  "Take 
It  easy.  Mate  I" 

You've  heard  It,  of  course,  taundrens  of 
times. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  of  men  In  the  serv- 
ice who  may  have  said  It  lightly  to  be  sure, 
but  they  didn't  mean  It  lightly  one  single  bit. 
Used  In  one  sense,  it  is  a  term  of  farewell, 
but  in  another  It  Is  a  term  of  reassurance. 
"Take  It  easy,  Mac!"  our  soldiers  aaid.  and 
what  they  meant  was  "take  care  of  yourself; 
hold  tight;  keep  your  chin  up.  use  your  head 
and  you  will  be  aU  right." 

I  want  to  borrow  that  combat  war-born 
phrase  to  apply  to  this  industrial  war.  This 
in  a  time  when  we  must  aU  keep  our  chins 
up — and  use  our  heads. 

Segments  of  our  economy  which  should  be 
working  in  at>solute  harmony  and  under- 
standing are  pulling  and  straining  in  op- 
posite directions.  They  should  be  pulling 
together  toward  the  same  objective.  But 
they  are  running  head-on  at  each  other. 
These  segments  are  labor  and  management. 
The  objective  they  both  want,  of  course.  Is  a 
high  level  of  prosperity  for  all  of  us  and  a 
program  of  helpfulness  for  thoee  nations 
which  were  our  brothers  In  arms  Just  a  few 
months  back. 

The  coming  of  that  era  of  high  prosperity 
will  depend  In  large  measure  on  the  reason 
and  the  restraint  and  the  leadership  we  exer- 
cise now.  It  will  depend  In  part  on  just  how 
well  we  will  follow  the  advice  of  our  men  In 
service  and — take  It  easy. 

rr's  UP  TO  t» 
When  I  ssy  that  we  can  anticipate  a  bright 
era  of  good  times.  I  am  not  trying  to  play 
fortune  teller.  I  am  not  making  idle  pre- 
dictions based  on  wishful  thinking.  I  am 
not  blinding  myself  to  a  single  discouraging 
factor  in  the  economic  picture  and  I  am  al- 
lowing for  the  crushing  load  of  Federal  debt 
besides. 

But  still  I  can  tell  you  that  the  only  thing 
which  will  deny  us  an  extensive  period  of 
bustained  prosperity  will  be  our  own  failure 
to  take  advantage  of  our  opportunities.  The 
field  is  now  definitely  open  for  high  levels  of 
production  and  high  levels  of  employment — 
which  we  call  prosperity— for  a  relatively 
long  period — depending  on  what  decisions  we 
make  now. 

Let's  reason  together. 

Millions  of  people  want  new  radios;  they 
want  new  refrigerators;  farmers  want  to 
paint  their  hpmes  and  their  bams  and  their 
poultry  hotises;  millions  of  people  want  new 
automobiles,  and  washing  machines,  and 
mattresses  and  furniture.  Tbey  want  read- 
ing lamps;  they  want  woodworking  tools  for 
their  basement  hobby  shops;  they  want 
harnesses  for  their  horses.  The  list  is  end- 
less. There's  a  tremendous  backlog  of  pent- 
up  wants  In  this  covmtry.  Everybody  wants 
and  needs  innumerable  things.  There's  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  purchasing  power,  as 
well.  Put  those  two  together,  and  they  spell 
high  production,  high  employment,  good 
wages,  reasonable  profits  and  good  times  lor 
all  of  us. 

BISKS    INVOLVXD,    NATUSALLT 

We  Ye  not  going  to  have  good  times  if 
we  re  going  to  hit  otirselves  over  the  head 
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with  the  hammer  of  induatrlal  strife  and 
UUl  ourMives  tnt4)  s  cofBn  of  chaos.  Of 
eourM.  we're  golnf  to  have  troubles  and 
worrj  and  duappolntment.  It  la  not  a  one- 
tided  problem,  anc:  it  ta  not  an  eaay  prob- 
lem In  my  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
dUBcult  testa  our  country  ever  faced,  and  yet 
It  la  a  test  we  mui>t  face,  and  we  muat  face 
it  lu  urma  of  t—mta  »jatX  restraint  and  give 
and  take. 

Above  all.  it  la  gMng  to  Involve  risks.  Tee. 
risks  But  what  sort  of  ruks  are  they  com- 
pared to  those  «hich  our  young  men  took 
day  in  and  d  y  cut  in  the  fox  holes  and 
fo  raaties  all  over  the  world? 

Management  must  Uke  aome  risks  if  this 
Industrial  war  Is  to  work  iU  way  toward 
peace,  labor  must  take  some  rlalu  M  well; 
therefore,  I  would  Uke  to  make  a  auMeatlon 
to  management  and  a  suggeatlon  to  labor. 

AS   rOR    MANAOBMKMT 

To  manaiiement.  facing  a  wage  crisis,  I 
Would  say  this: 

I  urge  ycu  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
wage.s  paid  In  your  planu  and  at  your  ability 
to  Increase  them. 

We  In  management  must  recognize  that 
mlUlona  of  American  war  worlcers  have  had 
biK  slices  taken  ott  of  their  pay  envelopes. 
None  of  us  likes  to  have  his  pay  cut.  Who 
could  like  It?  It  means  a  lower  standard  of 
living.  The  family  budget  Is  thrown  out 
of  balance 

I  undersund  how  the  worker  feels  about 
this,  and  1  appeal  to  management  to  take 
theae  factors  into  consideration  and  to  be  aa 
generous  and  as  fair  with  labor  as  It  can. 

We  in  management  must  uke  leadership 
In  thla  hour  of  crliils.  Is  American  Indus- 
try which  forged  the  weapona  of  war  afraid 
to  take  leadership  in  the  cause  of  another 
victory— a  victory  over  ourselves  and  for  the 
aake  of  us  all? 

It  will  involve  rlakn.  That  leadership  must 
recognize  that  reduced  Incomes  In  planU  is 
a  reduced  Income  lor  the  communities  lu 
which  these  plants  are  located.  We  must 
realize  that  reductions  in  our  pay  rolls  hit 
everyone  in  the  community. 

In  recognition  of  this,  some  firms  have 
already  increased  wages  by  10.  12.  or  15  per- 
cent. More  will  follow.  But  of  course  we 
must  recognize  that  many  firms  cannot  In- 
crease wages  at  this  t!me  without  Increasing 
prices,  and  that  we  <lo  not  want. 

The  Important  thing  Is  real  wages — not 
dollar  wages — the  kind  cf  real  wages  which 
enabled  America  to  have  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  Merely  raisin g  wages  and  then  rais- 
ing prices  and  repeitlng  the  process  from 
time  to  time  means  ;;oing  through  a  vicious 
Itiflationary  circle  which  obvloiuly  hurts 
everybody. 

HIGH    PRODnCnON    VTfAL 

We  pe,y  an  American  coal  miner  more  than 
three  times  what  a  coal  miner  Is  paid  in 
Great  Britain.  He  earns  It  because  he  pro- 
duces more  than  three  times  as  much  coal. 
In  the  automotive  industry.  American  work- 
ers, before  the  war.  were  getting  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  German  automotive  work- 
era.  The  Amerlcsu  wjrker  w:is  worth  It.  He 
produced  twice  as  much. 

Over  and  over  again,  we  must  reduce  costs, 
produce  mure  etDcienlly,  and  Increase  Income 
t)  perfect  and  develop  these  high  standards 
Cif  which  we  all  have  a  right  to  be  proud. 

It  Is  cfflclency  which  has  permitted  us  to 
pay  our  c>.al  miners  three  tin^ra  the  British 
WAgo  and  gave  our  automuhile  workers  more 
than  Uerman  workers.  That  rfllclency  !■ 
baaed  on  individual  skill  and  on  production 
methcds  which  were  developed  long  before 
the  laat  war.  and  which  have  been  improved 
duriiiic  (his  war.  We  ^vlll  improve  them  again 
In  the  postwar  years. 

Such  eiBclency  presMnta  a  problem  we  mtist 
■olve  during  these  neat  proaperoua  years. 
Whktt  proportion  of  the  advantages  gained 
from   increased   efflcloncy  will  go  to  labor? 
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work    your    problems    out 
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BK    MODERATE 

What  are  other  people  going  to  think  of 
us  unless  we  do?  We  have  practically 
promised  to  show  all  the  world  the  way  to 
peace.  We  cant  be  at  war  with  ourselves 
and  point  the  way  to  peace  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

I  appeal  to  both  management  and  labbr 
to  use  their  heads  and  not  to  lose  them. 
Be  moderate.  Go  forward  In  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition.  Of  course  we  will  always  have 
differences.  But  we  ought  to  be  able  to  ad- 
just them  in  the  traditional  American  way— 
in  friendly  fashion— In  a  spirit  of  mutual 
understanding.  America  has  achieved  her 
greatest  success  by  moderation  and  self-con- 
fidence. I  say  to  both  management  and 
labor: 

"Take  It  easy.  Mac!** 


The  Atomic  Secret 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  aOUTM  CAIOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RgcoRD  an  article  entitled  "The 
Atomic  Secret."  by  Walter  LIppmann. 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Today  and  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  LIppmann) 

THE   atomic    SXCRXT 

Among  those  who  know  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any- 
one who  thinks  it  can  remain  a  secret  very 
long.  Mr.  Churchill,  for  example  must  have 
been  speaking  for  the  British  scientists  who 
know  the  secret  when  he  said  that  it  could  be 
kept  not  longer  than  4  or  5  years.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  American  scientists 
who  worked  on  the  bomb  are  on  record  as  be- 
lieving that  "we  can  claim  no  enduring  mo- 
nopoly in  the  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb." 

They  ought  to  know,  and  If  the  secret  can- 
not be  kept,  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue 
whether  it  ought  to  be  kept.  Moreover,  it 
would  be  In  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
suppose  we  were  keeping  the  secret  if  In  fact 
we  were  not.  For  that  could  only  give  us.  as 
It  has  already  given  many,  a  false  sense  of 
security  and  a  false  sense  of  our  own  power. 

This  secret  is  now  known  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain.  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States.  No  one  could. 
I  imagine,  say  exactly  how  many  they  are. 
whether  there  are  60  men  or  000  who  possess 
the  knowledge  which  other  aclentlsta  and 
Inventors  do  not  as  yet  have.  Let  ua  sup- 
pose that  the  British,  the  Canadian,  and 
tha  United  Statea  Governments  were  to  bind 
each  of  these  acienlutN  to  keep  the  aeoret. 
How  could  this  be  done?  One  way  would  be 
to  lock  the  whole  lot  of  them  up  in  a  con- 
centration camp.  Another  might  be  to  for- 
bid them  to  do  any  research  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  atom.  For  If  these  men 
go  back  as  free  men  to  their  Inborotories.  they 
•re  bound  to  use  what  they  know  in  their  re- 
searches.  That  In  itself  will  soon  provide 
their  eclentlflo  colleagues  throughout  the 
world  with  all  the  clues  they  need  to  redU- 
cover  the  secret. 

It  is  imposaible  to  Imagine  how  eclentlflo 
research  in  nuclear  physics  could  be  carried 
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on  In  three  countries  without  disclosing  the 
secret.  It  is  fantastic  to  suppose  that  a  ae- 
lected  bit  of  knowledge  in  a  vast  field  of 
knowledge  could  in  time  of  peace  be  kept 
hidden  wlihln  the  national  boundaries  of 
three  democratic  countrlei.  Even  In  wartime 
and  in  spite  of  the  secret  police  of  totali- 
tarian Germuny,  we  managed  to  get  wind  cf 
the  secret  of  Germany's  m  jst  secret  weapons. 

How,  then,  can  we  baa-,  protect  mankind 
against  the  terrible  posslMlitlea  of  this  new 
aclentlflc  knowledKe?  In  the  last  analysla 
only  by  making  the  knovledge  ao  universal 
that  it  would  be  linpoasltle  for  any  govern- 
ment to  perfect  in  secret  some  new  devilish 
application  of  it  The  beit  international  In- 
spectors, the  best  Interns tlonal  detectives — 
in  fact  the  only  competent  Inspectors  and 
detectives— win  be  the  scientists  who  work 
In  thi.s  field. 

The  more  of  them  theie  are  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  more  they  know,  the  more  diffi- 
cult It  will  be  for  any  government  to  conceal 
the  development  of  atomic  weapons.  For 
when  a  man  knows  almost  everything  that 
is  known  about  a  subject,  a  small  hint,  a 
slight  clue,  will  either  give  him  the  rest  of 
it,  or  make  him  smell  .hat  something  is 
being  hidden  which  needs  to  be  ferreted 
cut. 

The  object  of  our  policy  cannot  be  to  keep 
the  sec  et.  That  cannot  be  done.  Our  ob- 
ject must  be  lo  prevent  the  secret  use  of  the 
knowledge  as  a  military  surprise.  We  can 
hope  to  do  this  only  by  measures  which  make 
the  knowledge  ao  much  the  common  prop- 
erty of  the  scientific  world  that  scientists 
would  quickly  be  alerted  if  any  of  their  col- 
leagues anywhere  went  UJiderground  to  de- 
velop a  weapon  of  surprise. 

No  form  of  international  control  can  work 
if  it  Is  not  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
scientists  themselves  must  be  the  detectives 
and  Inspi'ctorb  of  the  control.  If  we  start 
with  that  premise,  then  it  follows  that  the 
International  agreements  should  aim  at  the 
most  prompt  and  detalli-d  exchanges  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  whole  field  of 
atomic  energy.  It  ought  tc  be  quite  feasible 
for  the  scientists  who  now  have  the  secret  to 
say  what  reports,  correspondence,  exchange 
of  visits  among  laboratories,  would  make 
most  certain  that  no  development  can  long 
be  carried  on  secretly. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  it  all  very  nice  but 
how  do  we  know  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  so  secretive,  would  nlgn  such  a  scien- 
tific treaty,  or  interpret  it  l.a  the  same  spirit 
as  we  do  The  answer,  I  bdleve.  is  that  the 
wider  we  open  this  knowledge  to  the  scien- 
tists of  the  world,  the  more  nations  we  bring 
Into  the  research,  the  mor»  difficult  It  will 
become  for  any  nation  to  Isolate  Its  own 
scientists  and  to  conceal  their  work. 

Even  if  not  all  the  natlonn  adhered  to  such 
a  treaty,  the  nations  which  do  adhere  ought 
still  to  make  all  their  knowledge  common 
property.  For  they  can  best  guard  mankind 
against  the  use  of  atomic  energy  as  a  de- 
structive surprise  by  multiplying  the  watch- 
ers and  sentinels  who  already  know  so  much 
that  it  Is  hard  to  surprist  them.  All  the 
scientists  of  30  or  40  nation'  can  afford  much 
greater  protection  than  a  few  hundred  sclen- 
tlaia  In  three  nations.  Theie  will  be  more  of 
them  and  they  will  be  working  In  more  parts 
of  the  world. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ourselves  try  to 
keep  the  secret,  we  shall  n.^t  only  Inatlgate 
othtirs  to  act  In  aecret.  bJt  we  shall  also 
make  it  much  easier  for  them  to  act  In  aecret. 
For  instead  of  alerting  thi  aclentlflo  world 
ao  that  It  can  alert  gnvrrnnifnts  and  people, 
we  should  be  cloaliig  the  eyca  and  ears  of  the 
very  men  whtj  can  moat  quickly  detect  any 
hidden  mischief  that  is  being  concocted  in 
tbe  dark. 

To  those  who  contend  that  we  should 
guard  this  secret,  we  must,  I  believe,  reply 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  stfeat  oourae  Is  to 
(.uard  against  its  being  a  secret  anywhere, 
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EXTENSION  OK  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  194S 

Mr,  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Vinson  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, October  1. 1945: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  Waya  and  Means  Committee  because 
coming  here  is  like  coming  home.  It  Is  alao 
a  pleasure  because  you  are  considering  not 
the  necessity  of  tax  increases  but  the  op- 
portunity for  tax  reductions.  After  climb- 
ing the  muunuin  of  war  taxation  in  1940. 
1941.  1042  and  1943,  and  moving  along  the 
crest  during  1B44  and  1946.  we  are  now  in 
the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  go  a 
little  way  down  the  other  side.  We  did  not 
reach  the  peak  of  wartime  taxation  in  one 
revenue  act:  It  took  five  major  acts  in  4 
years.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  more 
than  one  step  will  be  necaaaary  to  convert 
the  wartime  tax  system  into  a  postwar  system. 

Every  one  of  us  wants  to  see  an  end  to 
the  burdens  of  the  war  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  these  burdens  do  not  end  easily  or 
quickly.  War  and  its  aftermath  will  keep 
Federal  expenditures  high  for  months  to 
come.  We  cannot  liquidate  a  great  fighting 
machine  overnight.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  expenditures  for  feeding,  equipping, 
and  paying  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces  will  shrink  to  the  peacetime 
level.  Demobilization  luelf  is  expensive. 
Contract  terminations  will  probably  cost  be- 
tween $4,000,000,000  and  $5,000,000,000.  Mus- 
terlng-out  pay  will  average  about  $270  per 
discharged  man.  to  say  nothing  of  the  costs 
of  bringing  him  home.  Even  after  complet- 
ing demobilization  we  must  meet  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  veterans  and  to  the  85.000,000 
war  bondholders.  To  reestablish  veterans 
in  peacetinte  Jobs  and  to  provide  care  for 
sick  and  disabled  veterans  Is  a  responsibility 
of  first  importance.  The  Federal  debt,  which 
on  September  27.  1945.  was  $262,500,000,000, 
must  also  be  serviced  at  a  cost  of  over  $5,000.- 
000.000  a  year  for  interest  alone.  Finally. 
we  are  determined  never  again  to  be  caught 
off  guard.  The  peace  must  be  won.  That 
means  occupation  of  enemy  countries  to 
make  them  powerless  and  to  put  them  on 
the  road  to  a  peaceful  instead  of  a  war- 
like future.  It  al&o  means  a  military  eatab- 
llfhment  large  enough  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Nonwar  programs  to  aid  agriculture,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  aged,  and  delayed  pub- 
lic-works expenditures,  together  with  the  or- 
dinary civilian  expenditures  of  government, 
will  also  cost  money. 

Theae  facta  make  it  clear,  first,  that  ex- 
pendlturea  cannot  fall  Immediately  to  their 
evrutuiil  postwar  level  and,  aecond,  that 
when  we  do  reach  a  postwar  plateau  It  is 
bound  to  be  far  higher  than  the  prewar 
expenditure  level. 

The  only  real  aoluttnn  of  our  tax  problema 
and  our  debt  problema  ta  n  high  level  of 
production,  employment,  and  national  in* 
come.  A  large  tax  paid  from  a  high  levrl 
of  Income  Is  far  easier  to  bear  than  a  email 
tax  paid  from  a  low  level  of  income.  We  can 
have  a  high  level  of  Income.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  this  la  a  1200.000.000.000 
country:  an  annual  gross  notional  product  cf 
$200  000,000,000  at  present  prices  ta  within  our 
reach.  We  have  before  IM  the  poeatbtltty  of  a 
far  higher  general  standard  of  living  than 


this  country  has  ever  known.    In  achlevlnc 

and  maintaining  that  higher  standard  we 
shall  do  more  than  is  possible  in  any  other 
way  to  aolvc  the  postwar  tax  problem.  And  a 
food  tax  atructure  will  aid  materially  iu 
achieving  that  higher  standard  of  living. 

But  aA'hlevlng  and  maintaining  the  high 
levels  of  production  and  income  of  which 
this  country  is  capable  ts  not  a  simple  nor 
an  eaay  task.  We  must  have  a  smoothly 
running  economic  machine  with  ample  profit 
incentive  and  ample  conaumer  purchasing 
power.  We  must  prevent  both  inflation  and 
deflation — the  inflation  which  disrupts  the 
economy  by  throwing  out  of  gear  the  value  of 
our  Income  and  the  deflation  which  leadi  to 
unemployment,  depreaslon,  and  stagnation. 

Taxation  ts  an  Important  factor  in  ex- 
panding and  stabilixtng  our  economy.  The 
tax  structure  for  the  ptwtwar  years  ahould 
be  modernised  to  make  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contrlbutlcn  to  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment, production,  and  national  Income. 
Recently  I  had  occasion  as  Director  of  War 
Mublllaatlon  and  Reconversion  to  outline 
what  I  believed  the  guiding  principles  under- 
lying cur  postwar  tax  policies  ahould  be.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
my  report  of  July  1.  1946: 

"I  regard  the  modernltatlon  of  our  ux 
structure  aa  the  foundation  of  our  entire 
program  to  reach  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment after  the  war. 

"In  our  complicated  economy  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  the  ultimate  effects  of  taxes,  on 
whom  they  fall  nor  what  they  mean  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  .people.  After  the  war. 
Government  revenue  needs  will  be  three 
times  what  they  have  ever  been  In  peacetime. 
The  Federal  tax  structure  will,  therefore, 
be  a  far  bigger  factor  In  the  economic  health 
and  stability  of  our  Nation  than  ever  before. 

"I  believe  the  following  principles  ahould 
guide  us  in  constructing  our  tax  program : 

"1.  Taxes  should  be  levied  In  such  a  way 
that  they  have  the  least  harmful  effect  on 
the  expansion  of  business  Investment  and 
the  creation  of  Jobs,  because  productive  em- 
ployment Is  the  source  of  our  standard  of 
living,  of  all  Income,  and  of  the  revenue 
which  the  Government  collects  from  taxes. 

"2.  Taxes  should  be  levied  In  such  a  way 
that  they  have  the  least  harmful  effect  rn 
the  maintenance  of  mass  markets  and  mass 
purchasing  power,  because  that  Is  the  baala 
of  business.  labor.  and  agricultural 
prosperity. 

".1.  Taxes  must  be  fair  among  people. 

"4.  Tax  policy  should  be  Integrated  with  a 
fiscal  policy  designated  to  prevent  inflation 
and  deflation. 

"Acceptance  of  these  principles  means.  In 
my  opinion,  that  the  personal  Income  tax 
must  be  the  chief  source  of  tax  revenue  and 
the  base  must  be  broad. 

"It  means  that  we  should  eliminate,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  sales  and  excise  taxfs.  be- 
cause they  not  only  put  an  \  nfalr  and  hidden 
tax  burden  on  those  with  low  Incomes,  but 
they  also  restrict  markets  for  business. 

"The  exreas-profiu  tax  should  be  repealed 
after  V.T-day.  Taxes  on  buslneaa  earnings 
should  be  modified,  bearing  in  mind,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  revenue  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  incentive 
for  risk-taking  and  expanaton  to  be  gained 
by  the  modlflcatlon," 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  you  do  not 
intend  at  this  time  to  undertake  a  modam- 
ttatlon  of  the  tax  structure.  I  agree  that 
the  problem  of  1940  taxes  la  more  Immediate 
and  that  for  the  time  being  a  thoroughtolni 
Job  of  poatwar  tax  revision  muat  give  way  to 
it,  Aooordtngly,  I  shall  withhold  my  aug- 
gestions  for  basic  revision  until  a  later  date 
and  shall  confine  theae  remarks  to  the  imme> 
dlate  problems  of  tax  legislation  for  1946. 

Flrat  of  all,  let  us  look  at  some  facta 
concerning  the  budgetary  outlook.  The  peak 
of  Federal  wartime  expenditures  was  reached 
In  the  flacal  year  1046  when  war  expenditures 
totaled  $90,500,000,000  and  total  expend iturea 
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$100  100.000.000.  Th«  AUfUtt  SI  BudMt  Bu- 
reau Mtim«»«»  for  lh«  IUo»I  yar  1948,  indl- 
catM  a  drrllne  in  war  «xpendlturr»  to  $60. • 
600  000  000  and  of  total  cxpi-nrtliures  to  $60.- 
400.000.000  Thpreaftfr  exptndlturra  *IU 
continue  to  decllna  but  will  rtmain  at  rcU- 
Uvely  high  lev^la. 

Th«  p««lt  of  wartime  r«Ter.ue«  WM  reached 
In  flacal  1045  wuh  total  recflpU  In  general 
and  apeclal  account*  if  |4fl.500.000.000.  Ifav- 
inff  a  Budget  denclt  of  IM  «00  OCOOCO  The 
lateet  eatlmate  for  th«  ft»cnl  year  194«  indi- 
cates that  rerenueB  will  decline  to  |39  OCO.- 
OOO.OOO.  leaTlng  a  Bufget  deficit  of  130,400.- 
000.000.  Although  a  WO .000 .000 .000  deficit 
repreaenta  an  improvement  over  a  153  000.- 
000  000  deficit,  tt  remains  a  atubborn.  gober- 
tng  fact.  Immediately,  the  thought  of  tax 
reduction  muat  be  niirowly  confined. 

There  are  no  ofllclai  budget  e»tlmate«  be- 
yond June  30.  194«.  To  facilitate  the  work 
of  your  commlttfo  we  have  prepared  revenue 
eallmatea  for  the  calendar  year  1946  bastd 
on  the  moat  reaaonable  aaaumptlona  that  we 
art  able  to  make  at  thU  time  aa  to  levels  of 
buxlneea  and  Income  In  1946.  Before  pre- 
aenling  theae  eatlmattH.  I  ahould  like  to  point 
out  thnt  while  thi-  figures  have  been  prepared 
by  the  Treasury  sUff.  they  have  been  reviewed 
l»y  »  committee  Jointly  repreaeiUlng  Mr. 
•t*m'*  aUff  and  the  Treasury  t^x  staff.  I 
am  Informed  that  the  two  ataffa  are  In  agree- 
ment on  the  cstlmat*!. 

The  revenue  figures  for  the  calendar  year 
1946  are  presented  on  a  liability  basis;  that 
U.  they  are  not  the  arnounu  thnt  would  ac- 
tually be  collected  in  1946.  but  the  amounts 
that  would  accrue  under  existing  tax  laws  on 
the  baala  of  present  eaumates  of  1946  Income 
'and  buslneaa.  This  liability  ba«is  ol  eatimate. 
rather  than  a  collectloa  baiile,  la  v»ed  to  give 
a  clearer  picture  of  tho  taxea  which  existing 
law  will  impose  on  individuals  and  buslne«e» 
.u  ..he  year  Just  ahead,  the  year  to  which  the 
committee  is  now  devot  ng  its  attention  The 
liability  baala  also  avoKte  confusion  by  dis- 
regarding varlaUon*  In  the  datea  of  collect- 
ing taxes  accrued  for  any  given  year. 

The  tax  Uabllltlee  for  the  calendar  year 
1946  under  present  law  are  expected  to 
amount  to  a  total  of  wa. 600 .000.000.  or  M,- 
900.000.000  less  than  ttie  corresponding  Ua- 
bUlties  of  »41. 400.000.000  for  the  calendar  year 
1944.  Thue  It  appears  that  by  1946  even  with- 
out any  change  in  tax  laws,  falling  national 
Income  pay  rolls,  and  profits  will  bring  about 
a  tax  drop  of  nearly  $9  000.000.000.  The  tax- 
payer Will  not  feel  any  relief  from  that  drop 
In  tax  liabilities  but  the  Government  must 
reckon  with  its  Impac  on  revenue  receipts. 
The  Wa  500.000.000  figure  of  estimated  tax 
liabilities  for  the  calenctar  year  1946  is  reached 
without  allowing  anytliing  for  a  possible  re- 
duction of  the  exc1se-tj»x  rates  under  existing 
law.  The  provision  ol  law  Is  that  the  so- 
ealled  war  tax  rates  sliall  end  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  6  months 
or  more  after  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  hostilities"  as  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  specified  by  concurrent  resolution 
of  Congreee;  at  that  time  the  e.xcise-tax  rates 
revert  to  their  levels  prior  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1943.  In  hL«.  announcement  ol  VJ-day 
the  President  stated  that  be  was  not  pro- 
claiming the  end  of  hcstlllties  There  is  no 
way  of  forecasting  at  this  time  when  the  end 
of  hoetllitles  for  the  purpose  of  the  excise- 
tax  reduction  will  occur:  for  this  reason  the 
Mtlraatea  did  not  Include  any  amoimt  for 
reduction . 

An  Important  question  facing  your  com- 
mittee Is:  How  much  room  is  there  for  tax 
reduction  at  the  present  time?  I  urge  that 
In  considering  this  question  you  keep  first 
In  mind  the  protection  of  our  85.000.000  bond- 
holders. They  must  be  protected  against  in- 
fUtion  and  a  weakened  national  credit. 
Without  confidence  in  a  strong  national 
credit  we  shall  be  in  a  weak  position  Indeed 
to  promote  business  expansion,  production, 
and  employment. 
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judgment  that  total  reductions  should  not 
exceed  96.000.000.000  for  1946. 

This  Is  a  time  when  rapid  reconversion  and 
business  expansion  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  income.  Tax  reduction 
for  1946  should  be  de-^lgncd  to  affiird  tha 
maximum  aid  and  stimulus  to  reconversion 
and  expansion  that  is  compatible  with  OW 
revenue  needs.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the 
committee  should  view  the  primary  function 
of  this  bill  to  be  the  removal  from  the  tax  law 
of  serious  Impediments  which  It  may  pre- 
sent to  the  swift  transition  from  a  wur  econ- 
omy to  a  prosperous  peacetime  era  for 
which  we  are  preparing.  If.  as  I  believe,  we 
can  do  this  without  an  unwarranted  sacri- 
fice In  revenues,  then  the  present  problem  will 
be  successfully  met. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  discusa  with 
you  the  excess-profits  tax  because  I  consider 
It  to  be  a  class  by  Itself  In  lU  relation  to  post- 
wsr  business  expansion. 

The  excess-profits  tax  was  Imposed  In  1940, 
and  the  rates  were  Increased  In  i941.  1943,  and 
1943.  It  has  been  a  major  source  of  wartime 
revenue.  It  should  be  noted,  howeter,  thnt 
the  net  yield  from  the  tnx  has  hot  been  as 
large  as  the  appsrent  yield,  for  If  the  excess- 
profits  tax  dUl  not  apply,  the  corporation 
normal  and  surtaxes  would  apply.  The  net 
yield  of  the  excess-profits  tax  Is  the  addi- 
tional revenue  produced  by  Impoalng  on  ex- 
cess profits  the  86'j  percent  excess-profits  tax 
rate  Instead  of  the  lower  corporation  normal 
and  surtax  rates.  At  the  level  of  profits  ex- 
pected for  1946.  the  net  yield  for  the  excess- 
profits  tax  Is  estimated  at  $3,550,000,000. 

Despite  Its  importance  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, the  excess-profits  tax  was  not  Imposed 
merely  as  a  revenue  measure  and  has  never 
been  viewed  primarily  as  such.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  tax  has  been  to  prevent  war 
profiteering.  Although  It  has  not  altogether 
succeeded  In  that  purpose,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Us  great  value  In  recapturing  war 
profits. 

The  excess-profits  tax  has  been  a  control 
measure,  one  of  a  large  group  of  control  mea- 
sures which  were  absolutely  necessr.ry  to  the 
effective  conduct  of  the  war  anc*  to  the  main- 
tenance of  economic  stability  and  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  sacriflces  of  war.  It  Is  the 
fixed  policy  of  this  administration  that  every 
war  control  over  American  business  and 
American  life  shall  be  dropped  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions make  It  possible  to  do  so.  A  long  list 
of  controls  has  already  been  dropped  and 
many  more  are  going  day  by  day.  I  believe 
that  by  December  31.  1945.  conditions  will  be 
such  that  the  excess-proflts  tax.  as  a  wartime 
control  measure,  can  be  eliminated  and  I 
recommend  that  It  be  repealed  as  of  that  date. 
It  should  not  be  repealed  before  that  date  be- 
cause large  amounts  of  war  profits  will  con- 
tinue to  be  received  during  the  cloelng 
months  of  this  year,  as  contracts  are  com- 
pleted and  termination  payments  made. 
Moreover.  December  31  Is  a  desirable  date  on 
which  to  end  the  tax  because  it  is  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year  Xor  the  great  majority  of 
corporations  and  thus  Is  a  convenient  date, 
both  for  the  taxpayer  and  the  Government. 

The  case  against  the  excess-profits  tax  for 
1946  goes  beyond  the  fact  that  It  Is  primarily 
a  wartime  control.  It  is  also  an  obstacle  to 
that  reconversion  and  expansion  of  business 
which  are  so  necessary  for  a  high  level  of 
employment  and  Income.  The  testimony  of 
businessmen  Is  that  they  are  unable  to  take 
the  risk  of  full  peacetime  business  expansion 
until  this  tax  has  been  removed.  Their  at- 
titude Is  not  difficult  to  understand  when  we 
reexamine  the  nature  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  and  observe  the  erratic  character  of  Its 
measurement  of  excessive  profits. 

The  idea  of  taxing  excessive  profits  Is  an 
attractive  one  In  peace  as  well  as  war :  If  prof- 
Its  are  truly  excessive,  why  should  they  not 
be  heavily  ta.xed?  The  label  "excesslW  con- 
demns them.    The  dllficuUy  la  that  calling 
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profits  excessive  does  not  make  them  exets- 
Blve  and  calling  ptoflta  norntsl  dots  not  make 
tbem  normal. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  present  system  of 
excess  proflu  taxation  was  not  adopted  In 
1940  without  grave  misgivings  as  to  ths 
methods  of  distinguishing  normal  and  ex- 
esaalve  profits.  Efforts  were  mads  through 
extensive  amendments  in  1941  and  1943  to 
remove  some  of  the  more  obvious  discrimina- 
tions. The  results  were  not  notably  success- 
ful. Nevertheless  the  tax  «a«  tolerable  as  a 
meth(xl  for  preventing  war  p  ofiteerlng.  With 
the  war  over,  the  tax  must  stand  or  fall  on 
Its  merits  as  a  peacetime  source  of  revenue. 
Judged  as  a  peacetime  tax,  it  has  many 
defects. 

A  serious  defect  of  the  oxcess-proflts  tax 
for  the  postwar  period  lies  in  the  weakness  of 
the  average  earnings  credit,  which  uses  pre- 
war prcflts  as  a  measure  ol  normal  profits.  A 
corporation  may  continue  to  earn  free  of  ex- 
cess-profits ux  95  percent  as  much  aa  it 
averaged  durlhg  the  years  l(i36-1939.  and  this 
amount  Is  often  enlarged  by  various  relief 
provisions,  A  corporation  A'lth  a  high  pre- 
war earnings  experience  may  thus  earn  30 
percent.  30  percent,  or  mors  on  Its  Invested 
tapltiil  without  paying  any  excess  prpfiu  tax. 
New  and  riling  corporations  do  not  nave  the 
benefit  of  such  a  credit  and  a-e  thus  nt  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  In  relation  to  estab- 
lished long-prt)f.perous  corporations.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  iverage-carnlngs 
credit  In  measuring  excessive  war  proflu.  it 
would  be  grossly  unfair  If  a  spiled  to  peace- 
time business. 

The  Invested  capital  credit  also  has  serious 
limitations  as  a  measure  of  (Excessive  profits. 
For  example,  corporations  are  permitted  to 
treat  as  current  Invested  cipltal,  amounts 
which  have  long  since  ceasfd  to  contribute 
much  If  anything  to  earning  capacity.  This 
gives  them  an  unfair  tax  advantage  over 
more  recently  established  coiceriis  not  hav- 
ing Inflated  capital  structures. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  th«'  ways  In  which 
excess  proflts  as  computed  for  tax  purposes 
may  differ  wldelv  from  any  logical  concept 
of  excessive  proflts.  and  this  despite  repeated 
efforts  by  the  Congress  during  the  war  to 
remedy  the  defects. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  the  problem  of  ex- 
cess-profits taxation  Is  practically  synony- 
mous with  the  problem  of  big  business.  It 
is.  of  course,  trtie  that  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  very  large  corporations  than  of 
small  corporations  have  been  uubject  to  war- 
time excess-profits  tax.  Even  so.  In  1943  over 
70  percent  of  the  corporation:!  with  incomes 
subject  to  excess-profits  tax  had  net  incomes 
Of  less  than  eiOO.COO.  Even  with  the  $25,000 
exemption  In  effect.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
the  excess-profits  tax  is  continued  into  1946 
roughly  one-half  of  all  corporations  with  in- 
come subject  to  excess-profltj.  tax  will  have 
net  incomes  of  less  than  $100,1)00.  Moreover, 
by  no  means  all  large  corporations  pay  ex- 
cess-profits taxes.  In  1943.  t;he  latest  year 
for  which  actual  tabulations  are  available. 
33.3  percent — one-third — of  the  corporations 
with  Incomes  of  $1,000,000  and  over  did  not 
have  taxable  excess  profits.  Repeal  of  the 
excess-profits  tax  will  give  relief  to  corpora- 
tions of  all  sizes,  except  those  already  ex- 
empted, and  throughout  all  Industry. 

In  recommending  repeal  of  this  tax  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  there  will  not  be  any 
excessive  profits  In  1948.  There  will  be.  and 
part  of  them  will  be  attrlbutaole  to  the  war. 
The  excess-profits  tax  would  reach  some  of 
them;  but  some  of  them  It  would  not  reach 
because  of  Its  defective  structure.  The  ex- 
cess-profits tax  would  also  reach  certain 
amounts  of  high  level  profits  vhlch  were  not 
due  to  the  war.  In  addition,  the  excess- 
profits  tax  in  1946  would  reach  large  amounts 
of  proflts  which  would  not  Im  excessive  by 
any  acceptable  standard.    This  Is  too  erratic 


a  tax  engine  to  turn  looae  for  even  one  full 
year  of  the  postwar  period.  I  am  confident 
that  for  peacetime  the  only  satisfactory  cure 
for  the  defects  in  our  present  excess-profits 
tax  Is  repeal. 

One  of  the  methods  of  Improving  the  ex- 
cesB-piofita  ux  was  the  carry-back  of  losses 
snd  of  unused  excess-profits  crediu  placed 
In  the  law  in  1943.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
carrybacks  was  to  correct  inflated  wartime 
profit  figures  by  allowing  a  deduction  of  wor- 
Induced  costs  not  incurred  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  It  appears  that  a  considerable  vol- 
ume of  such  cosU  will  remain  to  be  Incurred 
after  December  31.  1946,  Accordingly,  despite 
repeal  of  the  exosss-profiu  tax.  the  carry- 
backs should  continue  for  one  more  year. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  all  of  us  If  a  great  deal  of  tax  reduction 
could  be  made  effective  Immediately  and  If 
It  could  be  spread  In  many  places.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  cannot  be  done. 

Any  changes  that  we  do  make  at  this  time 
should  meet  two  tests.  They  should  contrlb- 
ute  to  a  vital,  invigorated  peacetime  economy. 
They  should  be  fair  In  themselves  and  should, 
Insofar  as  possible,  remedy  present  Inequities. 

The  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax  will 
meet  these  tests.  There  Is  another  change, 
of  even  broader  Implication,  which  I  would 
now  like  to  discuss. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  human  side  of  the 
taxation  problem.  No  system  of  taxation  is 
an  Inanimate  thing.  Directly  or  Indirectly, 
It  Inevltsbly  touches  the  pocketbooks  and 
influences  the  lives  of  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  of  our  country. 

In  this  connection  lurge  that  In  distribut- 
ing the  limited  amount  of  lax  reduction  now 
possible,  you  give  full  consideration  to  re- 
lieving the  direct  pressure  of  wartime  taxes 
upon  lower  Income  groups. 

Whatever  relief  can  be  given  In  reducing 
personal  Income  taxes  will  be  most  beneficial. 
In  sustaining  mass  purchasing  power,  when 
given  to  the  Indlvidualb  and  families  to  whom 
a  dollar  means  most  And  beyond  this  eco- 
nomic argument  is  the  overpowering  logic  of 
equity. 

I  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the 
so-called  normal  Individual  Income  tax. 
This  tax  Is  normal  In  name  only.  In  1943 
Congress  Imposed  the  so-called  Victory  tax 
of  5  percent  (less  certain  credits)  on  gross  In- 
come above  an  exemption  of  $634,  thereby 
sweeping  Into  the  Income-tax  system  some 
ten  to  twelve  million  families  not  subject  to 
the  regular  Income  tax.  This  tax  contained  a 
provision  for  automatic  repeal  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  the  Vic- 
tory tax  was  modified  into  a  tax  on  net  In- 
come with  an  exemption  of  $500,  and  was 
designated  the  normal  tax.  The  automatic 
repeal  provision  was  omitted. 

The  normal  tax  Impose?  income  tax  on 
about  12,000,000  families  which  are  exempt 
from  the  surtax.  Thus,  a  family  com- 
posed of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  one  child  has 
three  surtax  exemptions  of  $500  each  and  is 
thus  exempt  from  surtax  on  net  income  up 
to  $1,500.  The  normal  tax,  however,  applies 
on  all  net  Income  above  $500  for  each  in- 
come received  without  regai-d  to  family  status 
or  number  of  depsndenls.  Accordingly,  this 
family  would  pay  normal  tax  of  3  percent  on 
all  Income  above  $500.  The  amounts  of  tax 
are  relatively  small  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Goverruneiit  and.  accordingly,  relatively 
expensive  to  collect,  both  through  withhold- 
ing and  through  the  method  of  estimates  and 
returns.  The  amcunt.s  are,  however,  by  no 
means  negligible  to  hard-pressed  families 
with  small  incomes  and  large  numbers  of  de- 
pendents. The  normal  tax  applies,  of  course, 
to  taxpayers  subject  to  the  surtax.  Its  repeal 
would  be  an  equitable  method  of  reducing 
their  taxes.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  taxpayer  with  two  dependent  chil- 
dren, receiving  $3,000  of  net  income  before 


personal  exemption  the  repeal  of  the  normal 
tax  would  reduce  his  tax  from  $376  to  $300. 
a  reduction  of  $76,  This  is  very  substantial 
relief  and  goes  to  the  kinds  of  taxpayers 
nstdlng  It  the  most  I  recommend  that  you 
repeal  this  speclsl  waitlme  normal  tax  levy 
as  of  January  1,  1946.  The  revenue  loss  from 
repeal  Is  estimated  at  $3,086,000,000. 

Additional  relief  to  Individuals  which 
cuuld  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  lower- 
and  middle-Income  groups  can  be  given  also 
by  setting  an  effective  date  for  the  excise- 
tax  reductions  now  provided  In  the  law.  The 
Industries  involved  in  the  excise  taxes  have 
pointed  out  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
uncertainty  in  the  effective  date  for  these 
automatic  reductions.  I  reco.-nmend  that  the 
effective  date  for  the  reductloTis  be  made 
July  1.  1946,  which  Is  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  would  result  In  a  reduction  of 
excise-tax  liabilities  for  the  calendar  year 
194(1.  estimated  at  $647,000,000. 

When  the  revenue  reductions  associated 
with  the  three  recommendi  tlons  Jiut  made 
are  added,  the  total  Is  aomewhat  In  exoess 
of  $6,000,000,000.  However,  In  estimating  the 
revenue  effect  of  each  of  theae  Items,  no  al- 
lowance has  been  made  for  their  Interrela- 
tion or  combination  effects.  Thus,  the  re- 
duction In  the  excess-profits  tax  would  be 
expected  to  result  In  Increased  dividends  with 
resulting  increases  In  individual  income-tax 
collections.  Likewise,  the  elimination  of  ths 
normal  tax  makes  more  money  available  for 
expenditure  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  should 
Increase  the  excise-tax  collections.  And.  of 
course,  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram will  mean  a  higher  level  of  business 
In  1946  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
Although  I  do  not  suggest  any  figures  to  in- 
dicate these  combination  effects,  I  believe 
they  would  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
bring  the  total  program  within  the  $5,000,- 
000,000  limit  which  I  have  proposed. 

Another  Issue  which  must  be  met  before 
the  end  of  the  year  Is  whether  or  not  to 
allow  the  pay-roll  tax  rates  for  old-age  and 
survivors' .  Insurance  to  rise  on  January  1, 
1046.  as  provided  by  existing  law.  At  pres- 
ent, as  the  result  of  four  successive  post- 
ponements of  rate  Increases,  the  rates  stand 
at  1  percent  on  the  employer  and  l  percent 
on  the  employee  Instead  of  3  percent  on  each 
as  the  law  originally  provided.  Another  in- 
crease, this  time  to  3>'2  percent,  Is  sched- 
uled to  take  place  January  1,  1946.  Thus,  In 
the  absence  of  legislation  these  pay-roll  taxes 
will  rise  from  1  percent  each  to  2'i  percent 
each.  I  understand  that  active  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  problem  of  social -security 
coverage  and  financing  Is  now  underway  In 
the  Congress.  I  believe  that  revision  of  pay- 
roll tax  rates  should  wait  to  be  made  part 
of  the  broader  action  on  social -security 
financing  as  a  whole. 

These  proposals  are  all  for  1946.  I  believe 
It  would  be  very  undesirable  to  make  any 
tax  reductions  retroactively  for  the  taxable 
year  1945.  Incentives  work  only  with  respect 
to  the  future.  To  get  the  maximum  incen- 
tive from  a  tax  reduction  it  should  be  enacted 
long  enough  in  advance  of  its  effective  date 
to  permit  businessmen  and  Investors  to  take 
the  reduction  into  account  in  making  their 
Immediate  plans.  Since  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  tax  legislation  at  this  time  Is  to 
encourage  business  to  speed  reconversion  and 
expansion,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  pass  the 
contemplated  tax  legislation  early  this  fall. 
Moreover,  if  individual  income-tax  changes 
are  made,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  will 
need  to  reprint  and  distribute  new  wlth- 
holding-tax  tables  to  employers  and  taxpay- 
ers in  time  to  go  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1946.  To  meet  this  schedule  the  new  bill 
should  become  law  not  later  than  November 
1,  1945. 

Only  a  very  simple  bill  with  a  minimum  of 
controversial  feattires  can  be  moved  through 
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the  necessary  legtslatlve  processes  before  that 
date.  The  pressure  tcx  speed  combined  with 
the  contlnulnst  requirements  for  revenue 
necessarily  limit  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

Next  year  Congress  undoubtedly  will  want 
to  consider  more  far-reaching  legislation. 
There  will  be  more  time  than  to  plan  a 
thoroughgoing  and  basic  revision  of  our  rev- 
enue laws.  We  shall  have  better  knowledge 
of  our  budgetary  requirements.  We  shall 
be  In  a  better  position  to  view  the  national 
economic  picture  as  a  whole  and  to  fit  the 
tax  revisions  to  that  picture. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  make  one  more 
point.  I  am  sixre  the  members-  of  this  com- 
mittee feel,  as  I  do,  a  deep  sense  of  duty. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  the  sur- 
render of  Japan.  Our  military  victory  was 
earlier  and  more  ccmplete  than  we  had  dared 
hope  for.  We  are  able  to  make  an  earlier 
start  on  the  road  toward  our  peacetime  goals. 
But  we  will  wtn  the  rewards  of  victory  only 
if  we  are  able  to  bring  to  the  tasks  of  peace 
the  same  devotion  we  demonstrated  during 
the  day*  of  war. 

We  have  had  our  celebration.  We  now 
face  new  responsibilities.  Our  responsibil- 
ities extend  alike  to  business  and  latx>r  and 
agriciilture.  to  the  Nation's  bondholders,  to 
the  disabled  men  of  our  Sghting  forces:  in 
short,  to  all  the  people.  They  have  shown 
their  willingness  to  shoulder  extra  burdens 
when  there  was  need  for  them  to  bear  them. 
They  have  the  right  to  expect  that  their 
load  will  t>e  lightened  as  there  is  opportunity 
to  do  so.  They  also  want  thtir  Govern- 
.  ment  to  fulfill  the  obligations  remaining 
from  the  period  of  war  and  .he  new  duties 
pressing  upon  us  with  the  peace.  Taxation 
presents  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  legis- 
lative problems.  Those  problems  can  be  met 
only  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
Interests  of  all  the  people. 

DISCUSSION  or  GOVERNMENT  CXPENDrTDIlES  rOB 
THX  nSCAL  TXAKS  1940,  1*45,  AND  BtTDGET  ESTI- 
MATTS  rOR    194« 

The  attached  table  shows  a  summary  of 
Federal  expenditures  by  fiscal  years  for  1940, 
a  prewar  year:  1945,  the  peak  war  year:  and 
Budget  estimates  for  1946,  a  year  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace.  The  table  also  in- 
cludes net  receipts  and  deficits  for  each 
of  the  years. 

Total  expenditures  Increased  from  td.SOO.- 
000.000  m  1940  to  e  100. 000  000.000  in  1945, 
and  will  fall  off  to  about  •66.400.000  000  In 
the  current  fiscal  year  which  ends  next 
June  30. 

War  activities 

In  the  fiscal  year  1945  more  than  90  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government  went  to  meet  the  direct  costs 
of  the  war.  According  to  the  revised  Bud- 
get estimates  released  August  31.  this  propor- 
tion Will  drop  to  about  76  cents.  This  re- 
duction is  the  net  result  of  decreased  war 
expenditures  and  by  an  Increase  In  other 
expenditures.  War  expenditures,  according 
to  the  Budget,  will  amount  to  $50, 500.000,000 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  compared  with 
•90.500.000.000  in  1945.  a  reduction  of  about 
44  percent.  The  estimate  for  194S  of  •SO.- 
500.000.000  might  seem  high  at  first  appraisal 
In  view  of  the  capitulation  of  Japan  Just 
1>^  months  after  the  l)eginnlng  of  the  fiscal 
year.  It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  however, 
that  even  though  billions  of  dollars  of  con- 
tracts have  been  and  will  be  canceled,  cash 
outlay  will  remain  relatively  high  for  some 
months.  Time  is  required  to  demobilize 
more  than  12.000  000  men;  probably  •4.000.- 
000.000  cr  •5.000.000.0CO  will  be  spent  In  ter- 
minating war  contracts;  mustertng-out  pay 
vlll  require  about  $270  for  each  man  dis- 
charged: to  name  some  of  the  factors  which 
will  tend  to  keep  expend! t'lrea  from  dropping 
quickly. 


The  following  shows  a  rou^h 
for  several  years  at  war  expenpiturea 


Xluuitions 

Nuomuaitions: 

Pay  and  subsistence 

M  iM«>llaneoa9 


Total. 


'  Break -down  not  available. 

The  classification  "munillons"  Includes 
not  only  military-type  Items  1  lut  also  civilian 
or  Indtistrlal-type  products.  In  fact,  the 
term  as  used  here  covers  all  jroducts  except 
food  procured  In  the  cont  nental  United 
States  for  the  armed  forces  or  for  lend-lease. 
The  classification  "pay  and  si  bsistence"  con- 
sists of  pay  of  the  armed  for  :es,  dependency 
allowances,  mustering-cut  piy.  subsistence, 
and  travel  allowances.  "Miscellaneous' 
eludes  civilian  pay  In  war  agencies,  stock  pil- 
ing of  critical  materials,  agi  icultural  Jend- 
lease.  payments  for  United 
and  Rehabilitation  Adminlstr  itlon.  contract- 
termination  payments,  ai  d  commercial 
transportation  and  public  ijtilities  relating 
to  troops  and  equipment 
States 

Following  the  fiscal  year  lfl|*6,  war  expend- 
itures will,  of  course,  decrease  very  rapidly. 
although  it  Is  too  early  at  tli  Is  time  to  Indi- 
cate the  probable  cost  in  194'  and  thercaf tpr 
of  maintaining  the  Army  ai  d  Navy. 
Other  activiiits 

Expenditures  other  than  war  activities  in- 
creased from  •7,600.000.000  in  1940  to  $9.- 
500.000,000  in  1945.  while  t|ie  estimate  for 
1946  U  •15.900.000,000. 

In  connection  with  these 
are  two  factors  of  Interest,  ( 
tures  In  1946  for  certain  Items  are  higher 
than  they  are  expected  to  te  In  succeeding 
years,  notably  under  refunds 
corporate  refunds  are  at  the  r  peak,  and  the 
International  payments  unc  er  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  being  at 
higher  level  than  expected 
and  (2)  the  expenditures  far  1946  will  be 
greater  than  those  at  the  pre  «rar  level  In  cer- 
tain instances  where  they 
fee  ted  by  the  war.  such  as 
bilitatlon.  and  hospitalizatl  m  of  war  vet- 
erans, expenses  of  the  Treas  ary  Department 
Incident  to  the  collection  of 
the  management  of  the  wa  ■  debt,  and  ex- 
penses of  the  General  Acco  anting  Office  In 
connection  with  the  audit  afd  settlement  of 
accounts. 

Veterans,  refunds,  ani  interest 

Expenditures  for  veterans, 
terest  are  largely  war  causi  d,  being  some- 
times referred  to  as  "afte-math  of  war." 
These  expenditures  amounted  to  •1,700,000,- 
000  In  1940.  •7.400.000,000  i  i  1945.  and  are 
expected  to  require  •10.600, 300.000  in  1946, 
this  latter  figure  representi  ig  the  all  time 
peak.  The  estimate  for  1946 
than  a  sixfold  Increase  compared  with  1940. 
Dtiring  the  current  year  theie  "aftermath  of 
war"  items  will  account  for  J  bout  two-thirds 
of  all  Federal  "ncnwar  "  expenditures. 

Total  expenditures  for  v<  terans'  benefits 
might  be  at  a  higher  level  in  the  next  2  or 
3  years  than  the  •3.200.000.C  00  now  forecast 
for  the  current  year,  due  largi  ily  to  the  educa- 
tional and  readjustment  allowance  programs. 
However,  these  programs,  as  Well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  the  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  fund,  she  lid  be  substan- 
tially reduced  in  later  years 

The  fiscal  year  1946  Is  probably  the  peak 
year  for  refunds  of  taxes,  tte  estimated  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpo8<  amounting  to 
•2.900.000.000.  This  Is  du<  principally  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1945  speeding  up  corporiite  refunds  fol- 
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break-down       Ing  net  war  outlays  of  the  Reconstruction 
includ-       Finance  Corporation  and  Its  aifiilatea. 


[Fiscal  years— in  billions  of  dollars] 


IMO 


0) 
(') 


1041 


4.5 

1.0 
1.1 


6.7 


1942 


3a3 

2.8 
5.2 


38.3 


1943 


5&2 

9.5 


7&3 


1944 


ca2 

17.5 
12.0 


89.7 


1M£ 


58.5 

21.fi 
10.4 


W.i 


l»4fi  (esti- 
mated) 


2L0 

19.0 
10.5 


UKi 


activities  there 
I)  the  expendl- 


a   considerably 
In  the  futtire; 


ire  directly   af- 
for  care,  reha- 


•efunds.  and  In- 


lowlng  the  end  of  the  war.  It  Is  believed  that 
both  corporate  refunds  and  refunds  arising 
from  Individual  withholding  will  decrease 
substantially  below  the  current  year  level. 

Expenditures  for  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  will  no  doubt  Increase  from  the  level 
of  •4.500,000,000  estimated  for  1946.  the 
Budget  estimate  of  total  public  debt  out- 
standing on  June  30,  1946,  being 
•273.000.000,000.  The  extent  to  which  Inter- 
est payments  Increase  or  decrease  In  the 
future  will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Government  can  balance  its 
Budget. . 

Unemployment  relief 

The  Budget  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year 
1946  do  not  contain  any  provision  for  un- 
employment relief.  In  1940  expenditures  for 
unemployment  relief  amounted  to  •2.200.- 
000.000,  about  •1,500,000.000  of  this  sum  hav- 
ing been  expended  by  the  Work  Projecu 
Administration.  The  balance  of  the  pro- 
gram took  the  form  of  aids  to  youth  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  and  loans  and  grants 
to  States,  municipalities,  etc.,  by  the  Public 
Works  Administration. 

International  finance 

Budgetary  expenditures  for  International 
finance,  that  Is.  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and 
capital  stock  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  are 
estimated  to  aggregate  •2.300.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946.'  This  excludes  •1,800,000,000 
to  be  subscribed  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  out  of  the  United  States  Stabiliza- 
tion Fund  created  by  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934. 

The  break-down  for  the  fiscal  year  1946 
is  as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


.\  mount 
author- 
ized 

Estimated  pay- 
nieiits  in  U16 

Budg- 
etary 
items 

From  ex- 
change 
stahili- 
zation 
fund 

International  Mone- 
tary Fxim\ 

Internaiiunal  Bank  for 
Reconstruciioa    and 
Development 

2, 7ro 

3,175 
999 

£50 
317 

1.800 

E.Tport-Imvwrt    Bank, 
capita]  stock 

Total 

^934 

3,266 

1,W0 

'  Ir.cludes  <I74,0UU,0U0  to  be  paid  to  the  Keoonstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  retire  capiul  stock  [treviously 
sul'5iTibed  by  that  Corporation. 

As  wUl  be  seen  from  the  above  table, 
membership  of  the  United  States  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  will  require  sub- 
scription of  •2,750,000,000.  payment  for  all 
of  which  Is  expected  to  be  made  by  June  30, 
1946.  Also,  on  the  basis  of  Budget  estimates, 
payment  for  the  full  remaining  authorized 
capital  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  •999,- 
000.000  Is  expected  to  be  made  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  which,  together  with  flOCO.- 
000  of  stock  already  owned  by  the  United 
States,  will  give  that  bank  capital  stock  of 
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•1.000.000.000.  In  addition  the  Kxport-Im- 
port  Bank  may  borrow  not  to  exceed  •2.500,- 
000.000  from  the  Treasury  to  carry  on  Its  au- 
thorized program  It  is  not  believed  that  any 
of  this  latter  amount  will  be  required  until 
after  the  fiscal  year  1946.  With  regard  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  Congress  has  authorized  sub- 
scription for  capital  stock  by  the  United 
States  to  a  total  of  •3.175.000,000.  of  which 
•317,000.000  Is  estimated  to  be  paid  In  the 
fiscal  year  1946  and  about  the  same  amount 
again  In  1947.  The  remaining  •2,540,000.000 
can  be  called  only  when  needed  to  meet  the 
proportionate  share  of  any  losses  suffered 
by  the  bank  In  the  course  of  Its  operations. 

Other  expenditures 

The  balance  of  expenditures,  under  the 
classification  "Other  Activities",  consists  cf 
(1)  the  budgetary  Items:  aids  to  agriculture, 
public  works,  social  security  and  railroad  re- 
tirement, the  Government's  contributions  to 
employees'  retirement  funds  and  the  regular 
operating  expenses  of  the  various  depart- 
ments and  establishments:  and  (2)  net  out- 
lays of  Government  corporations  and  credit 
agencies  other  than  war  expenditures  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  Its 
affiliates.  The  budgetary  items  amounted  to 
an  aggregate  of  •3.400.000,000  In  1940.  •3.000.- 
000,000  In  1945,  and.  although  there  are  var- 
ious Internal  shifts,  are  expected  to  again 
amount  to  •3.400,000.000  In  1946. 

Expenditures  for  aids  to  agriculture,  In- 
cluding administrative  and  other  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  clas- 
sified in  daily  Treasury  statements  as  "de- 
partmental", amounted  to  •1.571.000.000  in 
the  fiscal  year  1940  compared  with  the  Budget 
estimate  for  1946  of  about  •700,000,000,  a  re- 
duction of  »871. 000,000, 

Expenditures  for  principal  Items  of  a  con- 
tinuing public  works  character  amounted  to 
•571.000.000  In  1940.  while  In  1945,  due  to 
postponements  on  account  of  the  war,  they 
aggregated  less  than  half  of  that  amount. 
Such  expenditures  are  estimated  to  be  about 
•400.000.000  In  the  current  year.  These  Items 
are  likely  to  Increase  in  the  Immediate  future 
as  Congress  has  alreadv  authorized  additional 
cutlays  for  public  roads,  and  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control. 

Expenditures  of  the  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  boards  Increased  from 
an  aggregate  of  ^493 .000.000  In  1940  to  •779,- 
000.000  In  1945  and  for  1946  are  estimated  at 
about  •875.090,000.  Increased  grants  to 
States  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
transfers  to  the  railroad  retirement  account 
are  responsible  for  the  higher  level  of  ex- 
penditures in  1945  compared  with  1940.  The 
grants  to  States  are  estimated  to  be  still 
higher  In  the  current  year,  while  transfers 
to  the  railroad  retirement  account  will  be 
slightly  lower. 

The  balance  of  budgetary  expenditures, 
"General  administration,  etc.."  represent  for 
the  most  part  the  regular  operating  costs  of 
the  various  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government.  These  expenditures 
amounted  to  $814,000,000  In  1940.  •1,174,000.- 
000  In  1945,  and  are  estimated  at  about  $1,- 
400000.000  for  1946.  These  expenditures  do 
not  Include  costs  of  administration  of  war 
activities.  Veterans'  Administration,  aids  to 
agriculture,  public  works,  and  social  security, 
and  railroad  retirement  boards. 

The  outlays  of  Government  corporations 
and  credit  agencies  represent  transactions  In 
checking  accounts  maintained  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  are  stated 
net,  I.  e.,  gross  payments  by  the  agencies  less 
their  gross  receipts.  In  1944  net  expenditures 
of  these  corporations  and  agencies  amounted 
to  •254.000,000  compared  with  net  collections 
of  •846,000.000  m  1945.  In  1946  net  collec- 
tions are  expected  to  be  about  •400,000,000. 
Since  the  war  t>egan  liquidations  of  loans  of 
such  organizations  as  the  Reconstruction  Fl- 
n^nce  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners*  Loan 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage 


Corporation  have  proceeded  at  a  faster  pace, 
resulting  in  total  net  receipts  rather  than  net 
expenditures  as  in  earlier  years  In  this  cate- 
gory. The  lower  net  receipts  In  1946  com- 
pared with  1945  la.  due  principally  to  an  ex- 
pected increase  in  net  expenditures  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Summary  of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1940  and  1945  and  Budget  estimates 
for  1946  ' 

I  In  billions  of  dollars. 
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Actual,  f1.<ical  year  1945 
(peak  war  year) 
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.6 
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Expenditures: 
War  activities: 

Budgetary  items 

Uovernmeni  corjior- 
alions  (net) 

1.7 

51.0 
-.5 

-1-49.3 

-.5 

Total,  war  activ- 
ities  

1.7 

90.5 

60.5 

-M8.8 

Other  activities: 

Veterans'      Administra- 
tion      

.6 
.1 

1.0 

Zl 
1.7 

?.6 

3.2 
2.9 

4.5 

4-2.fi 

Itefunds 

H-2.8 

Interest  on    the   public 
debt 

-J-3.5 

.■Subtotal 

1.7 
2.2 

3.4 

.3 

7.4 

10.  C 

-i-N.  9 

l'nemi>loyir:ei»t  relief 

-2.2 

International  financ* 

Other  e.\peuditiires: 

Budgetary  items 

Government  corpr.r- 
stions  and   credit 
agencies 

3.0 
-.8 

Z3 
3.4 

-.4 

■f2.3 

Total,  other  ac- 
tivities  

7.6 

9l5 

^^.1i 

-f-8.3 

Grand  total,  ex- 
|)enditure8 

9.3 

100.0 

(X.4 

•fs-.i 

E\ces."<    of    ex- 
l>enditures 

3.9 

53.6 

30.4 

+26.5 

>  Includeii  net  outlays  of  CJovernment  corporations  and 
(redit  agencies. 

NoTt.— Figures  are  roimded  and  will  not  necessarily 
add  to  totals. 


Government  Expenditures  and  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  WILSON 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  splendid  editorial  on  "the  most 
discouraging  thing  of  the  age,"  appear- 
ing in  the  Centerville  lowegian,  a  news- 
paper published  at  Centerville.  Iowa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  most  discouraging  thing  of  the  age  is 
the  number  of  people  who  are  for  a  thing 
no  matter  what  It  Is  as  long  as  It  Is  to  be 
paid  for  by  tax  money.  One  of  the  first  rea- 
sons a  member  of  a  democracy  sftiould  learn 
is  that  tax  money  is  -earned  by  labor  and 
thrift  and  Is  paid  out  of  the  savings  of  work- 
ers. A  man  builds  a  house  out  of  his  savings 
or  sets  up  a  business  or  an  industry  out  of 
his  savings.    It   is   these   savings   that   are 


taxed  to  pay  for  all  Utopian  schemes.  If  the 
worker  who  puts  his  life's  savii:igs'  into  home 
doesn't  pay  his  taxes  to  support  the  schemes 
of  those  who  desire  to  live  off  the  Government 
his  home  is  taken  away  from  him  and  he  U 
set  out  on  the  street.  No  matter  in  what 
glowing  colors  the  picture  is  painted  by 
starry-eyed  dreamers,  tax  money  pays  the  bill 
and  tax  money  comes  from  the  worker  who 
practices  thrift,  and  self-denial,  and  Industry, 
and  good  Judgment,  and  sobriety.  (Center- 
ville lowegian.) 


Hazel  Scott,  Famed  Ne^ro  Pianist,  Cmelly 
Rebuffed  by  the  DAR 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  J  945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  met- 
ropohtan  newspapers  of  October  1,  1945, 
carried  the  disturbing  announcement 
that  Miss  Hazel  Scott,  the  talented  wife 
of  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
of  New  York,  had  been  denied  the  use  of 
Constitution  Hall,  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
apparently  because  she  is  a  Negro.  At 
least,  no  other  excuse  seemed  valid,  in- 
asmuch as  the  date  previously  requisi- 
tioned by  Miss  Scott's  representative  was 
allegedly  available.  Upon  inquiry,  the 
manager  of  the  Hall  stated  that  "the 
policy  is  laid  down  by  the  National  Board 
of  Management  of  Constitution  Hall,  a 
committee  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution." 

"Constitution  Hall,"  indeed!  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer. The  shades  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  members  of  the  DAR.  in  heavenly 
discourse,  must  have  much  to  say  to  each 
other  about  this  incident.  One  would 
like  to  ask  these  tradition-conscious 
ladies  if  they  harbor  the  opinion  that 
their  forebears  fought  and  died  in  the 
Revolution  in  order  that  they,  their 
descendants,  should  strive  to  exploit  the 
differences  between  men?  Were  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  welded  into  a  nation 
struggling  toward  an  ideal  of  freedom 
and  equality  in  order  to  nurse  prejudices 
fan  hatreds,  and  drive  wedges  between 
the  diverse  groups  in  our  population? 

Our  American  civilization  is  the  cul- 
ture of  no  single  race,  no  single  creed,  no 
single  nation.  Historically,  we  are  a 
composite  of  the  toil  and  energy,  the 
blood,  the  sweat,  the  tears,  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  intelligence  of  countless  millions 
who  came  as  immigants  to  these  shores. 
Our  recent  enemies  have  dearly  learned 
the  lesson  that  an  amalgam  of  many 
peoples,  such  as  we  have  here  in  America, 
can  be  stronger  and  more  flexible  than 
any  other  group  presuming  to  conspire 
against  us.  The  great  American  poet, 
Walt  Whitman,  joyously  stated— "this  is 
not  a  nation — but  a  teaming  of  nations." 

Let  me  remind  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  that  they  are  liv- 
ing with  other  Americans  in  a  country 
created  by  the  continuous  efforts  of  a 
vast  conglomeration  of  people  of  all  col- 
ors, all  creeds,  all  races,  and  of  all  na- 
tional origins.    No  one   anywhere  can 
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any  longer  cherish  the  myth  that  this  Is 
a  country  exclusively  white  or  exclusively 
Anglo-Saxon  or,  possibly  exclusively 
Protestant. 

To  the  marvelous  mosaic  that  is  Amer- 
ica today,  the  Negro  people  have  made 
their  tremendous  and  awe-inspiring  con- 
tribution and  they  have  had  a  long  and 
sustaining  record  of  achievements,  over- 
coming, as  they  did.  the  handicaps  of 
color,  lack  of  education,  equality,  and  op- 
portunity.   We   all  remember  and  ap- 
plaud the  great  work  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington.   We  have  deeply  admired  the 
brilliant    mind    of    the    late    lamented 
George  Washington  Carver.    We  bow  be- 
fore the  great  artistry  of  Marian  Ander- 
son and  of  Paul  Robeson.    Bill  Robinson 
has  delighted  us  for  years  with  his  danc- 
ing  feet.     Richard   Wright,  and  many 
others,  have  enthralled  us  with  their  cre- 
ative writing.    We  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  colored  race  for  the  gift 
of  their  many  folk  songs  and  moving  re- 
ligious hymns,  speaking  so  eloquently  of 
the  travail  of  these  people.    Joe  Louis 
has  amazed  the  sports  world  and  only  re- 
cently at  Fort  Hamilton,  he  was  deco- 
rated for  good  conduct  and  meritorious 
behavior  by  his  military  superiors.    The 
list  is  endless.    Nor  can  we  overlook  the 
nameless  heroes  of  the  Negro  race  who 
contributed  so  mightily  to  the  war  ef- 
fort and  brought  the  eagerly  soughl  day 
of  victory  that  much  closer.     Well  over 
a  million  Negroes  served  in  the  armed 
forces.     Negroes   served   in   the   Army, 
Navy.  Coast  Quard.  the  Marine  Corps 
and  in  the  merchant  marine.    They  went 
abroad  as  war  correspondents  and  finally 
won  admission  into  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
The  list  of  individual  awards  for  hero- 
Ism    is   most   Impressive.    They   served 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Negro  troops  abroad  were  lauded  by 
the  British  and  the  Australians  and  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  commended  the  coura- 
geous service  of  colofed  soldiers  during 
action  in  north  Africa  and  elsewhere  in 
the  European  theater ,  of  combat  oper- 
ations. ' 

The  Negro  women  willingly  served  in 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  enlisted  with 
the  Wacs.  the  Waves,  and  the  Spars, 
and  entered  the  Nurse  Cadet  Corps  when 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  great  Amer- 
ican Negro  artists  of  the  stage,  screen, 
and  radio  are  not  denied  the  freedom  of 
the  airways,  and  as  we  all  know,  their 
broadcasts  are  eagerly  awaited  in  mil- 
lions of  American  homes. 

By  imposing  this  prohibition  against 
Miss  Scott  now,  and  Miss  Marian  Ander- 
son in  1939.  the  DAR.  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, is  making  its  sinister  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  attempts  of  dema- 
gogues to  divide  the  American  people 
into  mutually  hostile  and  suspicious 
groups.  They  are  feeding  the  smoulder- 
ing racial  antagonisms  and  intolerances 
that  lie  so  near  the  surface  of  society  to- 
day. Such  stublKjm  hate  mongering. 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  doing 
America  a  grave  disservice.  We  have 
Just  fought  the  most  devastating  war  in 
history,  despite  the  efforts  of  dissident 
elements.  Must  we  permit  them  to 
achieve  the  calamity  of  race  persecution? 
'  Do  they  desire  to  drag  America  down  to 
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the  level  of  the  bestiality  that  prevailed 
in  Nazi  Germany?  As  evfry  rationally 
thinking  American  will  agiree,  this  is  a 
form  of  national  degeneration  and  dis- 
integration in  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
indulge.  America  has  overcome  her  en- 
emies from  without,  but  we  all  know  that 
the  danger  that  threatens  America  to- 
day, unless  throttled,  will  come  from  the 
stimulation  of  latent  prejudices  agitated 
by  deliberate  propaganda.  In  its  opera- 
tion discrimination  is  a  completely  de- 
structive factor.  Freedon:  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  most  vital  condition  of  crea- 
tive life— of  human  existence.  Such 
freedom  is  impossible  if  m(  n  and  women 
are  restricted  in  their  purs  lit  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  happiness  by  ra(  e,  religion,  or 
national  origin,  or  paralyzed  by  the  fears 
and  hatreds  of  their  neighbors. 

It  is  such  obvious  examp  les  of  intoler- 
ance and  discrimination- -as  indicated 
by  the  barring  of  Miss  Scott  from  Con- 
sutution  Hall  in  the  Nation's  Capital— 
that  we  must  combat  with  all  our  avail- 
able skills  and  energies.  Ve  must  con- 
quer this  type  of  prejudice!  and  such  evi- 
dences of  racial  myths  if  ^ie  as  a  people, 
as  a  nation,  are  to  continu  e  to  exist. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Might  Aid  Steel  Milli 


EXTENSION  OF  R 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D. 

or   VESMONT 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  l]NITED  STATES 

?,  1945 


President 


ai 


Tuesday,  October 

Mr.    AIKEN.     Mr. 
unanimous  consent  to  hav 
Appendix  of  the  Record 
titled  "St.  Lawrence  Seai- 
Steel  Mills."  from  the  Rochest 
Times-Union  of  September 

There  being  no  objectioji 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
as  follows: 


ST.    LAWRXNCE    SEAWAT    MIGHT 


In  another  column 
on  discovery  of  a  huge  depo^ 
Iron  ore  at  the  base  of  the 
aula,  about  half  way  on  a  1 
southern  end  of  Hudson  Bay 
of  Belle  Isle. 

This  has  a  direct  bearing 
rence  seaway  project.     It  s 
might  be  of  great  value  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  for  the 
steel  Industry. 

This  development  wUl  not 
the  Lake  Superior  mines  beg 
high-grade   ore.     But  as 
such  exhaustion  Is  no  longer 
remote  future. 

Advocates  of  the  St. 
alwajre  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  project — opening  of 
between  the  Great  Lakes 
Ocean  and  development  of 
low-cost,  steady,  hydroelectric 

Seaway  traffic  would  by 
strlcted  to  that  which  now 
Montreal  by  rail,  or  passes 
Ing  canal  around  the  rapids 
rence.      The    low    freight 
genuine  deepwater  ships  cou^l 
courage  a  much  larger 

Ore    from    Labrador 
would  be  handled  by  the 
now  carry  Iron  ore  at  such 


Is  an  article 

t  of  high-grade 

Lliborador  Penln- 

ne  between  the 

and  the  Straits 

on  the  St.  Law- 

lows  the  seaway 

carrying  ore  up 

An  erican  iron  and 


Lawre  nee 


-Quetec 


[MARKS 

AIKEN 


I    ask 

printed  in  the 
editorial  en- 
ay  Might  Aid 
er  (N.  Y.) 
24,  1945. 
the  editorial 
in  the  Ricord, 
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take  place  until 
n  to  run  out  of 
:  article  shows, 
a  matter  of  the 
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Lake  Superior  to  the  ports  serving  our  steel 
mills. 

This  Is  Just  one  example  of  the  new  types 
of  traffic  which  a  deepwater  connection  with 
the  Great  Lakes  can  develop. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  meets  the  re- 
quirements for  lasting  success.  It  would 
have  few  locks,  a  minimum  depth  of  27  feet, 
and  only  a  few  miles  of  restricted  channel, 
the  river  Itself  being  wide. 

Canada  is  to  pay  her  full  share  of  the  cost — 
or  rather  more  than  her  share  when  her  much 
smaller  percentage  of  total  traffic  is  con- 
sidered. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  Government  funds, 
to  which  New  York  makes  a  larger  tax  con- 
tribution than  any  other  State,  are  being  ex- 
pended lavishly  for  much  inferior  projects, 
while  St.  Lawrence  powtr  and  navigation  re- 
main undeveloped. 

Why  piddle  with  9-  to  12-foot  channels  and 
neglect  a  27-foot  one? 

When  Nature  taa  provided  so  much.  It  is 
foolish  to  delay  removal  of  the  remaining 
obstacles  to  such  a  magnificent  waterway. 

New  York  has  a  direct  stake  in  the  power. 
It  has  an  even  greater  stake  in  whatever 
makes  for  the  prosperity  and  Industrial 
progress  of  the  Northeast  and  United  States 
as  a  whole. 


Atomic  Bomb  Lesson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricord.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Collier's  mafazine: 

ATOMIC  BOMB  LESSON 

It  Is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that  could 
have  dramatized  more  forcefully  the  need  fcr 
a  national  scientific  research  policy,  as  ad- 
vocated by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  and  numerous 
others,  than  the  loosing  by  United  States 
forces  of  the  atom  bomb  on  Japan. 

Dr.  Bush  heads  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  which  had  a  large 
hand  In  the  $2,000,000,000  research  gamble 
whereby  the  Allies  won  the  race  for  the  atom 
bomb.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  plan  for 
putting  scientific  research  on  an  organized, 
businesslike,  year-ln-year-out.  well-financed 
basis.  It  may  seem  farfetched  at  the  mo- 
ment to  say  so,  but  it  is  possible  that  this 
plan  or  something  like  it  will  prove  more 
important  in  the  long  run  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atom  bomb. 

An3rway,  what  Bush  wants  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  set  up  a  National  Research  Foun- 
dation, which  would  deal  out  money  to  med- 
ical and  other  research  centers  whose  work 
contributes  in  any  way  to  the  public  welfare 
or  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

(Senator  Wakren  G.  Magnttson,  of  Wash- 
ington, has.  In  fact.  Introduced  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Research  Foun- 
dation, carrying  out  recommendations  in  Dr. 
Bush's  report  to  President  Truman.) 

This  foundation  would  not  be  allowed  In 
any  way  to  monkey  with  the  research  cen- 
ters' policies  or  personnel — a  prohibition 
which  Dr.  Bush  considers  of  top  importance 
to  the  success  of  the  plan.  Wartime  controls 
and  official  powers  over  private  industries' 
research  departments,  he  also  believes,  should 
be  removed  as  fast  as  possible.  We  must 
•  •  •  recover  freedom  In  Inquiry  and  that 
healthy  competitive  scientific  spirit  so  nec- 
essary for  expansion  of  the  frontiers  of  scien- 
tific knowledge." 
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A  major  detail  of  the  Bush  recommenda- 
tions Is  that  the  proposed  National  Research 
Foundation  establish  24,000  scholarships  In 
scientific  Institutions  of  learning,  and  900 
postgraduate  fellowships. 

That  would  cost  about  $30,000,000  a  year. 
But  since  October  1940  this  country,  unlike 
the  other  Allied  Nations,  has  refused  to  draft- 
defer  young  men  of  demonstrated  scientific 
talent.  The  result  Is  that,  unless  wc  do  some- 
thing about  it.  we  face  what  Secretary  Charles 
L.  Parsons  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
calls  "the  loss  of  an  entire  generation  of 
scientists." 

Bush  may  not  have  the  full  prescription 
for  all  these  Ills  and  threatened  Uls.  But  at 
least  he  has  a  detailed  plan — and  a  plan,  it 
should  be  emphasized,  which  contemplates 
research  fcr  peacetime  progress  and  the  pub- 
lic welfare  as  well  as  research  to  keep  us 
abreast  of  all  development  In  weapons  of 
war. 

The  Germans  were  far  behind  us  In  the 
race  for  the  atom  bomb,  but  they  beat  us  to 
the  development  of  the  Jet-propelled  fighter 
plane.  It  was  talked  quietly  around  among 
observers  last  winter  and  spring  that  U  the 
Germans  could  throw  an  operational  force  of 
1.000  Jets  onto  the  western  front  they  could 
nullify  Allied  air  superiority  until  the  Allies 
could  counter  the  jets  somehow,  and  thus 
prolong  the  war. 

It  was  the  persistent  bombing  of  Gsrman 
factories,  railroads,  and  oil  plants  that  wiped 
out  that  menace,  by  keeping  the  Germans 
from  assembling  sufficient  Jet  planes  and  put- 
ting them  In  the  air.  But  It  was  not  until 
Augwt  1.  1945,  almost  3  months  after  Ger- 
many  surrendered,  that  our  Army  Air  Forces 
could  unveil  the  P-80  jet  fighter  in  its  526- 
m.  p.  h.  flight  from  Dayton    o  New  York. 

A  strong  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  a  system 
of  universal  training  for  war  (not  in  the  tra- 
ditional military  sense,  but  Including,  besides 
some  military  education,  training  In  indus- 
try and  science)  look  like  the  keystones  of 
our  national  defense  structure.  Equally  im- 
portant will  be  systematic  research  in  the  art 
and  science  of  war.  until  such  time  as  war  Is 
definitely  eliminated  from  the  earth.  We 
hope  the  United  Nations  World  Security  Or- 
ganization may  accomplish  that  result  In 
time.  But  it  hasn't  yet  done  so,  nor  got  well 
started  toward  doing  so. 

Congress  will  have  a  lot  of  Important  jobs 
on  Its  hands.  We  don't  know  of  a  single 
more  Important  Job  than  the  setting  up  of  a 
comprehensive  national  scientific  research 
policy. 


Tniman-CoDgress   Rift  Seen  Caused  by 
President's  Yielding  to  Labor  Lobby 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Frank  R.  Kent : 

THE  GREAT  CAME  Or  POLITICS TRUMAN-CON- 
CRESS  RUT  SEEN  CAUSED  BT  PRESTOENT'S  TIELO- 
INC  TO  LABOR  LOBBT 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

The  reason  a  rift  has  developed  In  the 
beautiful  relations  between  President  Tru- 
man and  Congress  Is  because  Mr.  Truman 
appears  to  be  yielding  to  pressure  from  the 
labor  lobbyists  (particularly  the  CIO)  at  a 
time  when  resentment  In  Congress  and  the 
country  la  rising  by  reason  of  the  strikes 
which  render  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 


men Idle,  seriously  Impede  the  vital  business 
of  reconversion,  cripple  great  Industries,  and 
enhance  Inflation  dangers  by  curtailing 
production. 

This  Is  the  truth  about  the  refusal  of  Con- 
gress to  carry  out  the  Truman  recommenda- 
tions which  the  labor  bosses  and  their  radical 
supporters  are  demanding.  The  idea  that 
there  Is  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  low- 
minded  Republicans  and  evil  southern 
Democrats  to  thwart  the  President  In  his 
effort  to  put  through  a  "great  liberal"  pro- 
gram is  not  well  based. 

That  charge  Is  made  every  time  Congress 
refuses  to  follow  blindly  the  labor  line.  The 
changes  on  It  are  rung  regularly  In  the  CIO 
publications,  the  Dally  Worher  and  by  the 
ra  ileal  spokesmen.  In  and  out  of  Washington. 
Its  absurdity  was  shown  Friday  in  the  votes 
by  which  the  Senate  emasi  ulated  before  pas- 
sage of  the  so-called  full-employment  bill, 
the  chief  advocate  of  which  was  the  CIO. 

Nevertheless.  It  remains  the  favorite  prop- 
aganda method  of  conveying  the  notion  that 
those  who  oppose  ClO-endorsed  legislation 
are  a  sinister  and  selfish  lot.  while  those  who 
favor  It  are  unselfish  patrlou  whose  only 
concern  is  U^e  welfare  of  the  "common  man." 

This  Is  a  completely  false  conception.  Yet, 
there  Is  a  well-organised  and  well-financed 
publicity  campaign  to  make  It  stick.  The 
effort  at  the  moment  Is  to  apply  It  to  the 
opposition  confronting  the  two  most  highly 
cherished  CIO  projects— the  full  employ- 
ment bill,  now  fundamentally  changed:  the 
other,  the  plan  to  have  the  Government  give 
$25  a  week  unemployment  pay  for  26  weeks. 
.  mporarlly  shelved  In  the  House  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  Truman  had  endorsed  both  proposals  In 
their  original  form  and  Congress  was  not  en- 
thusiastic about  either.  Nor  did  the  opposi- 
tion come  exclusively  from  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  senatorial  CIO  sycophants 
are  administration  Democrats  from  the 
South. 

Actually,  it  took  courage  to  oppose  these 
CIO  bills.  The  pressure  Is  all  on  their  side. 
Their  opponents  are  entitled  to  considerable 
credit  for  standing  firm  for  their  convictions 
against  an  ardent  and  effective  lobby. 

The  first.  In  Its  original  form,  would  have 
made  possible  unrestricted  governmental  ex- 
penditures and  moved  us  towarc"  Government 
control  of  private  Industry;  the  other  put  a 
premium  on  idleness,  offered  an  Inducement 
to  many  to  remain  unemployed  Instead  of 
going  to  work,  opened  the  door  to  abuses  of 
various  kinds. 

When  the  House  sidetracked  the  latter  pro- 
posal, the  President  sent  for  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee,  told  them  the 
Senate  had  "let  him  down."  urged  them  to 
reconsider  and  pass  the  bill.  It  was  made 
clear  the  White  House  intended  to  use  its 
weight  to  satisfy  CIO  criticisms  that  the 
President  was  not  backing  his  words  up  with 
acts.  He  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  have 
tried. 

PROOF  or  CONGRESS  STAND 

The  overwhelming  adoption  by  the  Senate 
of  the  emasculating  amendments  (not  offered 
by  southern  Democrats)  and  the  general  de- 
nunciation of  the  dangers  of  the  original  bill 
gave  proof  that  Congress  no  longer  proposes 
to  be  prodded  Into  accepting  CIO  proposals 
which  take  us  toward  national  bankruptcy 
because  of  the  White  House  wish  and  the 
raucous  drum  beating  of  the  professional 
liberals. 

We  had  a  good  many  years  of  that  before 
Mr.  Truman  became  President.  Afflicted  with 
an  unprecedently  violent  epidemic  of  strikes, 
the  state  of  the  Nation  today  Is  eloquent 
testimony  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  the 
Roosevelt-CIO  combination. 

There  will  be  disappointment  to  find  the 
CIO  still  able  to  swing  a  President  behind 
Its  proposals  and  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man could  be  driven  Into  a  militant  support 


not  In  accord  with  his  previous  policy  toward 
Congress. 

From  the  {Xjlltical  standpoint  there  is 
sound  ground  for  the  argument  that  he  will 
lose  rather  than  gain  in  prestige  and  strength. 
As  the  strikes  spread  and  the  willingness  of 
the  CIO  tK>sses  to  cripple  the  country  In  order 
to  promote  their  own  Interests  Is  shown,  the 
Indignation  of  the  people  as  a  whole  Is  mount- 
ing. Soon  or  late  that  will  be  translated  Into 
votes  which  will  shatter  the  idea  that  i*.  pays 
to  placate  them. 

This  seems  Just  the  wrong  time  for  Mr. 
Truman  to  succumb  to  pressure.  It  is  true 
his  nomination  for  Vice  President  was 
"cleared  with  Sidney  "  at  Chicago  In  1944.  but 
Sidney's  first  choice  was  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Mr. 
Truman  is  under  no  CIO  obligation  com- 
parable to  that  which  weighted  down  hU 
predecessor. 


Who  Shall  Succeed  Oowley  in  the  Amm- 
can-Britisli  Financial  Discussions? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a 
business  settlement  with  Great  Britain 
will  satisfy  the  American  public.  There 
can  be  no  diplomatic  shenanigans.  Leo 
P.  Crowley  set  off  a  firecracker  amongst 
the  softies.  He  rightfully  opposed  an 
outright  grant-in-aid  and  said  if  it  was 
to  be  a  loan-in-aid  it  would  be  on  a 
Yankee-trading  basis.  His  resignation 
followed. 

Those  who  forced  his  withdrawal  are 
the  same  group  who  usually  ride  in  on 
the  coattails  of  John  Bull.  They  advo- 
cate unconditional  aid  to  Britain.  They 
are  reckoning  without  their  host — the 
American  taxpayer  who  must  foot  the 
bill.  The  taxpayer  is  willing  to  pay  un- 
der sensible  business  terms,  but  he  won't 
let  his  pockets  be  picked.  The  aid  shall 
be  given  only  with  a  fair  degree  of  self- 
interest.  The  English  must  gradually 
abolish  the  sterling  area  bloc  pool  and 
abrogate  imperial  preferences. 

Britain  must  call  in  all  her  creditors 
including  Canada.  Argentina,  Egypt,  and 
so  forth,  and  ask  them  to  scale  down  her 
indebtedness  to  them. 

Of  course,  Britain  is  loath  to  do  this. 
These  creditors  would  ask  concessions. 
Egypt,  for  example,  would  say,  "Remove 
your  soldiers  from  our  shores."  India 
probably  would  say,  "Give  us  the  inde- 
pendence you  promised."  This  would  be 
very  embarrassing  to  Britain,  but  that  is 
just  too  bad.  Her  imperialism  is  catch- 
ing up  with  her. 

We  must  hedge  around  the  loans  so 
that  the  money  could  not  be  used  to  pay 
off  other  creditor  countries  like  Argen- 
tina and  Sweden.  In  bankruptcy,  pre- 
ferring a  creditor  is  a  crime.  It  should 
be  no  less  in  international  finance  and 
trade. 

Presently,  Czechoslovakia  has  a  dele- 
gation in  London  headed  by  Thomas 
Masaryk  arranging  for  a  loan  from 
Britain  of  5,000,000  gold  pounds.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  where  Britain  can 
lay  her  hands  on  such  resources  and 
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make  such  a  loan.  She  asks  our  aid  upon 
the  ground  of  poverty.  Will  she  u^e  our 
money  to  make  a  loan  to  Czechoslovakia? 
John  Q.  Public  would  not  stand  for  that. 

One  0-'  the  conditions  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  loan  Is  that  the  money  must  be 
used  in  the  exclusive  purchase  of  British 
goods  in  British  markets.  11  we  make  a 
loan  to  Britain  and  she  can  use  that 
money  for  that  purpose  we  would  be 
plain  suckers.  We  would  be  opening 
British  markets  and  closing  our  own  as 
far  as  Czechoslovakian  trade  Is  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  hoped  that  Crowley's  successor 
will  Uke  him  be  a  hard-headed  business- 
man who  will  demand  terms  from  Britain 
that  will  be  nondetrimt-ntai  to  our  trade 
and  Interests. 


Address  by  Frank  E.  Gannett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  recently  to  be  present  at 
the '  annual  outing  of  the  Republican 
Club  of  Utica  and  Oneida  County.  N.  Y., 
which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Prank  E. 
Gannett,  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  distinguished  newspaper  pub- 
lishers of  America. 

His  remarks,  which  I  append,  were 
most  timely  and  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  thought  of  today. 
I  earnestly  recommend  them  both  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
country  at  large. 

Mr.  Gannett  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  fellow 
Republicans.  I  am  glad  I  could  accept  your 
Invitation  to  participtite  In  your  program 
today.  To  see  and  m;et  so  many  faithful 
and  enthusiastic  Republicans  Is  encouraging 
and  inspiring. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the  State  and 
Nation  so  much  needed  the  Republican  Party 
as  It  does  today,  for  cur  country  is  at  the 
crossroads.  In  Lincoln's  time  the  great  issue 
was  whether  blacJc  men  should  be  slave  or 
free.  Now  the  Issue  Is  whether  all  men.  white 
as  well  as  black,  shall  be  slaves  to  the  state. 

I  am  not  exaggerating.  This  is  the  great 
question  that  must  be  settled.  And  nothing 
Is  more  Important  than  how  It  Is  to  be  de- 
cided; nothing  more  Important  in  the  lives 
of  every  one  of  us. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  have  constitu- 
tional government,  or  are  we  to  have  as  a 
substitute  a  system  of  planned  economy  that 
dooms  us  to  some  form  of  statism,  call  It 
national  socialism.  fas<:lsm.  communism,  or 
what  you  will?  Are  we  to  have  an  all-power- 
fixl  government  that  becomes  our  master  and 
makes  us  Its  servants?  The  line  Is  clearly 
drawn. 

When  President  Truman  took  office  we  were 
all  eager  to  have  hlni  succeed.  We  sup- 
ported him  Ui  all  his  efforts  to  win  the  war. 
Partisan  feelings  were  put  aside.  Many 
things  the  President  did  soon  after  taking 
olBce  received  wide  ccmmendatlon.  There 
developed  a  feeling  of  relief  and  there  arose 
hope  that  under  his  adiainlstratlon  we  might 
g«t  back  to  sound  Oovcrnment  principles. 


The  recent  message  of  Pres  dent  Truman 
to  Congress,  however,  has  chUl(  d  these  hopes, 
for  the  message  reflects  a  sxlallstic  New 
Deal  program  as  dangeroua  t<  our  national 
welfare  as  was  that  of  his  pedecessor.  It 
reveals  that  President  Trumun  favors  planned 
economy,  under  which  government  would 
take  cars  of  us  all.  He  Bdv>cKtes  Federal 
housing.  Federal  support  of  many  projects. 
Increased  pay  and  shorter  hou  rs  for  Govern- 
ment workers,  the  same  lavUh  spsndlng  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  as  we  hi  v%  had  for  the 
past  12  years. 

To  him.  as  to  the  man  who  originated  the 
costly  and  disastrous  New  IX  al.  a  balanced 
budget  apparently  is  not  of  great  concern, 
although  you  know  that  a  bdlanced  budget 
is  the  first  eseeijtlal  of  a  8<  und  economic 
future  for  the  country.  In  hid  long  message. 
President  rruman  mentioned  almost  every- 
thing else  under  the  3un.  but  he  overlooked 
entirely  the  most  important  item  of  all. 

Although  the  danger  point  was  reached 
long  ago,  we  mi:st  expect  to  h  ive  further  sad 
experience  with  unbalanced  budgets,  with 
national  debt  and  carrying  charges  mounting 
higher  and  higher.  The  finaiclal  condition 
of  our  country  is  truly  cause  for  grave  con- 
cern. 

President  Truman's  message  and  Its  plan 
for  various  proposed  socialistic  measures,  re- 
ceived tlie  heartiest  approval  Ifrom  the  Dally 
Worker,  the  organ  of  the  Comaiunlsts.  Other 
Socialist  papers  also  warmly  iralsed  his  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  Communists  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
fellow  travelers  are  elated  ovei  the  President's 
program,  that  in  Itself  Is  rei^on  enough  to 
make  Americans  who  believe  In  our  form  of 
government  suspicious  of  It.  All  of  us  should 
be  disturbed  over  what  his  p  oposals.  if  car- 
ried out  could  do  to  your  country. 

During  the  war  we  heard  tiuch  about  the 
danger  of  inflation.  We  were  told  by  Gov- 
ernment spokesmen  that  to  avoid  Inflation 
we  would  have  to  submit  t<  price  ceilings, 
wage  controls,  rent  controls,  |  iroductlon  con- 
trols, market  controls,  and  a  1  sorts  of  Gov- 
ernment regulations. 

Great  Inflation  can  Indeed  )e  ruinous.  We 
all  kROW  what  happened  In  Germany  after 
the  First  World  War.  Money  became  worth- 
less. A  dozen  eggs  sold  for  m:  lllona  ol'  marks. 
Other  prices  were  proportions  tely  high.  The 
nation  became  bankrupt.  '  'he  chaos  that 
prevaUed  brought  on  a  revol  itlon.  produced 
Hitler,  and  a  totalitarian  gove  mment.  Simi- 
lar conditions  developed  In  It  ily.  Prance,  and 
other  countries.  Thirty-two  governments 
were  overthrown  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  devastating  World  War. 

Infllatlon  always  Is  a  frigh  enlng  monster. 
It  devours  everything  In  reac  i.  Our  leaders, 
our  newspaper,  our  magazine  i,  and  our  com- 
mentators and  public  speakers  were  dead 
right  when  they  warned  thai  inflation  must 
be  avoided  at  all  casts.  It  brings  woe  and 
misery  to  the  people  on  whom  It  feeds.  It 
brings  on  revolution  and  an  end  to  liberty 
and  freedom.  Next  to  war,  1  is  the  greatest 
curse  that  can  come  to  any  c  mntry. 

The  Government,  however,  was  wrong  in 
Its  methods  of  dealing  witi  the  problem. 
The  danger  of  Inflation  was  not  lessened  by 
the  steps  taken.  They  did  not  get  at  the 
basic  problem.  They  merely  created  black 
markets,  disregard  and  disres 
corruption  among  our 
steadily  increased.  Today  t 
reached  a  point  where  it  de 
consideration  of  our  Preside n 
Ion.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
lea  faces. 

What    Is    tills    dreadfiil    1 
there  Is  a  vast  supply  of  m 
Ited  supply  of  things  to  p 
money  becomes  cheap.    It  b 
thing.    Prices   rise    and   kee 
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money  becomes  less  and  less  valuable. 


The  principal  source  of  Inflation  is  the 
Issuing  by  the  Government  of  additional  cur- 
rency. To  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  war  It  was 
of  course  necessary  to  Issue  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  bonds.  We  must  now  fscs  ths 
fact  that  the  issuing  of  bonds  has  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  increasing  our  supply  of 
money.  Currency  Is  generally  un(ier8tm>d  to 
be  engraved  pieces  of  paper  issued  by  the 
Government.  Bonds  likewise  are  engraved 
pieces  ot  paper.  The  principal  difference  Is 
that  bonds  bear  interest.  Either  bonds  or 
currency  wUl  be  accepted  In  payment  of  ob- 
ligations. Currency  Is  belter  known  to  the 
average  citizen  because  It  is  Issued  In  small 
denominations  such  as  one  dollar  bills. 

But  bonds  that  bear  Interest  are  as  useful 
for  paying  debts  of  large  amount  as  is  cur- 
rency. No  one  wishing  to  sell  a  piece  of 
property  valued  at  ilO.OOO  would  refuse  to 
accept  payment  In  bonds  bearing  Interest. 
This  being  true.  Inflation  results  from  the 
issuing  of  bonds  Just  as  It  results  from  the 
Issuing  of  nonlnterest  bearing  currency. 
Both  are  currency  In  that  they  both  are  ac- 
ceptable in  paying  debts  or  in  purchasing 
property  or  goods. 

Our  national  debt  Is  now  over  1263.000.- 
000.000  and  Is  expected  to  reach  three  hun- 
dred billion.  If  the  cost  of  the  war  Is  paid 
through  bonds  Issued  for  this  fantastic  sum. 
the  effect  will  be  about  the  same  as  If  we  had 
Issued  currency  for  the  staggering  amount. 

During  the  past  5  years  the  United  States 
also  has  increased  Its  currency  In  circulation 
from  five  to  twenty-five  billions,  thus  adding 
twenty  billions  more  to  our  money  supply. 

Likewise  inflationary  was  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  giving  banks  the  au- 
thority to  Issue  1100  of  currency  for  every 
$25  on  deposit.  Previously  $40  In  deposit 
was  required.  This  means  that  If  the  banks 
hp.ve  deposits  of  one  hundred  billions  they 
may  Issue  four  hundred  billions  of  currency. 
Instead  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  billions 
under  the  40-percent  requirements.  This 
therefore  tends  to  Increase  purchasing  power 
by  more  billions  without  additional  security. 

These  acts  of  Inflation  add  more  billions  to 
the  currency  of  the  United  States.  These  In- 
flationary moves  simply  must  Increase  prices 
and  decrease  the  purchasing  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  vast  extent  of  these  Inflationary 
forces  is  enough  to  make  everyone  shudder 
at  the  consequences.  It  is  as  If  we  were 
threatened  with  a  great  flood,  a  tidal  wave  of 
national  disaster. 

How  does  President  Truman  meet  this 
rapidly  growing  menace  to  the  value  of  yoiur 
dollar?  The  various  proposals  In  his  message 
call  for  Increasing  Government  expenditure 
and  decreasing  Government  revenue.  They 
Indicate  that  his  administration  will  be 
molded  after  the  pattern  of  his  predecessor 
that  our  Government  believes  outgo  need 
have  no  relation  to  Income,  and  that  the  size 
of  the  national  debt  Is  unimportant  and  the 
piling  up  of  national  deficits  is  nothing  to 
worry  about.  Think  of  that  as  a  policy  for 
the  country! 

President  Truman's  peacetime  proposals  as 
they  are  given  in  his  message  would  easily 
add  another  thirty  billions  to  our  debt.  Fol- 
lowing the  message  a  strong  administration 
Senator  proposed  to  reduce  the  working  time 
of  Federal  employees  to  30  hours  a  week,  but 
to  pay  them  at  the  40-hour  rate.  This  alone. 
Senator  Byrd  asserts,  would  add  some  $2,000.- 
000,000  a  year  to  the  Government's  expense. 
And  In  the  face  of  all  this  lavish  expenditure 
come  proposals  for  decreasing  the  Govern- 
ment's revenue! 

In  other  words,  the  Truman  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  adopted  a  theory  that  the 
higher  the  debt  and  the  greater  the  deficits, 
the  better  off  the  NaUon  wUl  be! 

This  theory  Is  In  accord  with  the  thinking 
of  Secretary  Henry  Wallace  In  his  new  book 
which  the  radicals  are  boosting  as  their  bible. 
Wallace,  oX  course,  believes  in  the  crackj^t 
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theory  that  we  can  spend  ourselves  Into  pros- 
perity. He  is  the  ail-out  spending  hero  of 
the  radicals. 

If  you  believe  Wallace  Is  right,  try  out  his 
plan  in  your  own  affairs  and  see  what  hap- 
pens to  you.  Bankruptcy  and  financial  ruin 
are  Inevitable  under  his  theories.  If  to  get 
the  political  support  of  the  radicals  the 
President  U  going  to  adopt  the  policies  oi  the 
Icrt-wlngers,  the  spenders,  the  planners,  you 
tun  see  what  we  face. 

The  only  way  to  check  Inflation  which  Is 
coming  upon  us  at  a  terrifying  rate  Is  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  begin  to  pay  off  our 
Ciushing  debt.  We  must  also  begin  at  once 
to  cut  down  Government  spending. 

To  check  inflation  we  should  produce  more 
goods  but  at  the  very  time  we  need  Increased 
civilian  production  as  never  before  we  are 
hog-tied  by  widespread  strikes.  These  have 
been  encouraged  and  condoned  by  utterances 
and  statements  of  men  high  up  In  the  ad- 
ministration. 

With  our  national  flnanclal  situation  as 
serious  as  it  Is.  it  is  plain  that  we  need  in 
Government  able  men  familiar  with  finance 
and  business  methods.  Only  rigid  economy, 
courage,  and  patriotism  that  place  the  coun- 
try's welfare  above  person  or  party  can  save 
us  from  flnanclal  doom. 

Here  Is  one  great  challenge  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party!  We  must  meet  It.  But  there 
are  others. 

Throughout  the  land  are  militant  forces 
who  are  working  night  and  day  to  undermine 
our  form  of  government.  They  would  sub- 
stitute for  our  constitutional  system  national 
socialism,  communism.  These  promoters  of 
foreign  Isms  are  dally  becoming  more  threat- 
ening and  more  powerful.  They  are  btisy 
everywhere  all  the  time.  Llk.;  termites,  they 
work  In  the  dark,  unseen,  boring  in  and  eat- 
ing away  the  foundations  of  our  Republic. 

In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  are  l)etween 
forty  and  fifty  Communist  labor  schools 
where  young  men  and  women  learn  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  public  f peaking,  labor 
Journalism,  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  They 
are  turning  out  highly  tralneil  specialists  in 
these  fields.  They  have  their  commentators 
on  the  air.  subtly  arousing  contempt  for  our 
Constitution.  They  have  unlimited  supplies 
of  books,  attractive  and  alluring  pamphlets 
and  literature  that  openly  advxate  the  over- 
throw of  our  form  of  govern  aaent  and  the 
substitution  of  communism  for  It.  They  are 
following  the  technique  of  Lenin  and  the 
crackpot  Idealism  of  Marx. 

In  New  York  City  these  peojjle  occupy  the 
entire  space  In  an  eight-story  office  building 
and  openly  espouse  communlsai.  They  have 
enthusiasm  and  determlnatlor.  and  are  con- 
fident they  will  overthrow  oui-  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  Republican  Party  must  fight 
tiiem  to  the  finish. 

Harold  J.  Laskl  who  did  much  at  Harvard 
and  In  Washington  to  promote  Socialist  plans 
said  recently  In  England  that  i  he  capitalistic 
system  is  doomed.  If  that  be  true,  then 
everyone  is  destined  to  be  deprived  of  his 
property.  Our  Constitution  says  that  no  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  If  .Laskl  and  hl>  Red  followers 
are  right,  our  Constitution  nieans  nothing. 
It  goes  out  the  window. 

There  are  many  who  say  that  this  can't 
happen  here  and  smugly  ignoru  what  is  going 
on.  Let  me  remind  you  thiit  no  one  ex- 
pected that  a  handful  of  s<:hemers  could 
overthrow  the  Czar  of  Russia,  but  they  did 
and  they  have  remained  in  :ontrol  of  the 
Russian  Government  ever  since. 

It  seemed  most  unlikely  that  Churchill. 
the  great  war  leader,  who  savc^d  Britain  and 
probably  the  whole  world,  cculd  be  driven 
from  office  by  those  who  Etcod  for  a  pro- 
gram of  state  socialism  that  may  lead  to  al- 
most any  kind  of  an  economic  revolution  In 
Cnglar.d.  But  he  was  liquidated  and  today 
America  with  its  Coixstltutlon  sUnds  as  the 


last  great  bulwark  In  the  world  against  the 
disaster  of  national  socialism  and  a  super- 
state. 

The  enemies  of  our  Constitution  say  they 
win  either  dominate  the  Democratic  Party, 
as  now  seems  possible,  or  they  will  have  a 
party  of  their  own  to  put  across  their  com- 
munlstlo  program.  I  hope  the  conservatives 
In  the  Democratic  Party  will  stand  firm  and 
drive  out  the  Red».  but  there  Is  Utile  hope 
now  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

I  should  like  to  see  those  who  favor  New 
Dealism  driven  into  a  new  party.  And  then 
I  should  like  to  hsve  all  those  who  believe 
In  our  system  of  government — in  the  real 
Democratic  Party  and  In  the  great  Republi- 
can Party— form  a  solid  coalition.  The  gen- 
lUne  liberals  and  progressives,  the  Constl- 
tutlonalists  of  the  two  parties  would  vastly 
outnumber  the  radicals.  United  they  can 
save  America. 

The  line  of  battle  is  beginning  to  form. 
The  Issue  soon  will  be  drawn.  The  question 
will  be  whether  we  are  to  adopt  a  reactionary 
system  and  go  back  to  slavery — to  the  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  everywhere  In  the  world 
before  our  Constitution  was  adopted — or  shall 
we  continue  to  be  freemen  and  be  masters 
of  the  state. 

A  few  days  ago  we  observed  the  156th  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  again  brought  out  the  story  of 
the  amazing  progress  we  have  made,  a  broader 
advance  than  In  all  the  preceding  ages.  This 
great  charter  of  liberty  struck  from  the  hands 
of  man  the  shackles  that  had  bound  him  for 
centuries.  It  gave  to  all  an  incentive  to  work, 
to  save,  to  buUd.  to  create.  It  recognized 
the  profit  motive.  It  gave  to  all  opportunity. 
For  those  with  ability,  character,  thrift  and 
ambition,  there  was  no  limit  to  what  could 
be  achieved. 

Under  this  system  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise with  a  reward  for  Individual  effort, 
this  Nation  has  grown  from  a  little  group 
of  colonies  to  become  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  Nation  In  all  the  world. 

A  form  of  government  that  has  given 
to  more  people  more  of  everything,  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  ever  laefore  known 
on  this  planet,  a  government  that  has  given 
us  so  many  blessings  Is  worth  saving  and 
must  be  saved. 

But  It  will  not  be  preserved  unless  the 
public  is  aroused  to  the  dangers  that  threaten 
us  and  unless  the  Republican  Party  rises  to 
meet  this  challenge  as  It  did  In  Lincoln's 
time. 

Under  our  banner  should  be  united  every 
owner  of  farm  or  home,  every  owner  of  life 
insurance,  every  owner  of  a  Government 
bond,  every  savings-bank  depositor.  Mem- 
bers of  these  groups  far  outnumber  all  the 
radicals  In  the  country.  They  should  see 
clearly  that  unless  sound  flnanclal  policies 
are  restored,  we  are  doomed.  Private  owner- 
ship then  would  be  displaced  by  an  all- 
powerful  government  which  would  own  our 
property  and  all  manufacturing  plants,  and 
which  would  control  production  and  dis- 
tribution. 

But  more  Important  still,  unless  we  rally 
the  majority  of  the  people  to  our  side  and 
check  the  drive  down  the  road  to  serfdom, 
we  shall  lose  all  our  freedom  and  liberty.  Just 
as  It  was  lost  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

In  these  critical  times,  the  Republican 
Party  can  offer  a  program  that  will  appeal 
to  every  patriotic  American.  It  must  stand 
for  rigid  economy  in  Government  and  for 
an  end  to  wasteful,  needless  Government 
spending.  It  must  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget.  It  must  lower  taxep  and  thereby 
stimulate  production.  It  must  Increase  em- 
ployment and  thus  raise  Government  Income. 
It  can  check  Inflation,  put  the  Government'i 
finances  In  sotmd  condition.  And  by  wise, 
fair,  and  Just  legislation  It  can  promote  peace 
and  harmony  In  Industrial  relations  and  cut 
down  the  strikes  that  are  so  costly  to  both 
employees  and  employers  as  well  as  all  con- 
sumers.   Under  the  Wagner  Act  we  have  had 


more  strikes  than  ever  before  In  our  history. 
It  Is  one-sided  legUlntlon  thst  has  eoM  M$« 
ployees  and  employers  alike  a  fabuloui  sum. 
It  should  be  repealed  and  a  new  labor  act 
drafted  that  would  avert  these  ossdlaai  wart 
in  our  Industrial  life. 

Furthermore,  the  Republican  Party  must 
put  a  stop  to  the  trend  toward  centralUea- 
tlon  of  Government  and  restore  to  the  Btatea 
their  full  rights.  Our  party  must  drive  out 
the  bureaucrats  who  have  bungled  their  Jobs, 
and  disastrously  tried  to  regulate  our  lives 
and  way  of  living. 

Our  party  must  wisely  employ  the  treat 
power  of  the  United  States  In  helping  pre- 
vent another  war.  In  helping  to  reconstruct 
the  devasuted  countries  so  that  they  may 
regain  their  strength  and  be  able  to  ward  off 
revolutions. 

Our  party  must  stop  the  trend  toward  State 
socialism,  which  is  revealed  In  the  plans  for 
socialized  medicine  and  federalized  educa- 
tion. Federal  housing,  and  a  score  of  similar 
proposals. 

It  must  put  an  end  to  Government  sub- 
sidies. It  must  stop  Government  support  of 
Indolence  and  give  free  enterprise  the  green 
light  to  continue  Its  sound  efforts  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  within  the  Constitution. 

Our  party  must  adQpt  policies  that  will 
regain  friendship  and  supp>ort  of  South  and 
Central  American  countries  lost  to  us  by  the 
unwise  policies  of  our  State  Department.  We 
know  that  the  best  market  for  our  exports 
Is  in  these  countries,  not  In  Europe. 

The  Republican  Party  must  drive  out  of 
Government  the  crackpot  theorists  whose 
wild  policies  would  ruin  America.  We  must 
put  in  their  place  sound,  experienced,  prac- 
tical men  who  can  restore  business  methods 
in  the  handling  of  the  country's  affairs. 

The  publisher  of  the  Farm  Journal  recently 
stated  the  case  perfectly  when  he  said: 

"Our  people  want  a  Nation  In  which  there 
Is  free  opportunity  to  achieve  and  to  receive 
the  Just  reward  for  achievement.  They  want 
a  Nation  In  which  there  is  a  stimulus  of  com- 
petition— that  tremendous  driving  force 
which  compels  the  constant  search  for  ways 
of  doing  things  better,  more  efficiently,  more 
economically.  They  want  a  Nation  in  which 
Government  encourages  initiative,  energy, 
and  Investment  In  enterprise,  Instead  of  pe- 
nalizing and  punishing  them,  because  the 
people  know  from  experience  that  these  are 
fundamentals  of  a  prosperous  economy.  They 
want  a  Nation  where  the  individual  has  free- 
dom of  choice  to  determine  his  future;  free- 
dom of  action  to  pursue  his  chosen  activity 
within  constitutional  limits." 

And  he  might  have  added  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  do  not  want  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  them;  they  don't  want 
government  to  control  them  or  to  restrict 
their  efforts  and  ambitions.  They  want  to 
drive  ahead  to  new  heights,  to  a  glorious  new 
age  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

The  Republican  Party,  if  put  back  In 
power,  would  give  us  renewed  faith,  a  new. 
Inspiring  outlook  on  life  and  raise  our  hopes 
with  Just  such  a  program. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  our  future  If  we 
only  give  our  wonderful  people  a  chance  to 
develop  our  resources,  a  chance  to  use  our 
ingenuity  and  inventive  skill.  New  horizons 
await  development  In  every  field.  I  am  sure 
the  Republican  Party  will  make  the  most  of 
these  unlimited  opportunities  and.  by  pre- 
serving our  wonderful  American  way  of  life, 
bring  about  greater  progress,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  than  has  ever  been  known. 

The  time  in  which  to  save  this  great  Re- 
public is  getting  short.  With  renewed  pa- 
triotism we  must  build  up  our  party  so  that 
it  will  be  able  to  preserve  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment— and  we  must  begin  now. 

Our  hope  lies  In  Congress,  the  bulwark  of 
our  liberties.  Next  year  we  shall  elect  all 
Representatives  In  the  House  and  32  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  next 
Congress  will  likely  determine  the  whole  fu- 
ture of  this  great  Nation,  decide  whether 
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th«  pKipIt  art  to  bo  niMtcr  of  th«  aUtc  or  bt 
lU  tUvft.  Wr  mutt  otpMllM  now  lor  that 
tlcction.  We  mu«t  AreUM  the  public  to  the 
peril*  tb«t  we  t%c*  fmm  the  radical*  who  are 
plotting  to  gain  office. 

A  victory  for  our  Republican  candidates 
thl*  fall  will  have  tremendoua  enect  next 
year. 

Let  us  here  toda/  rededicate  ourselves, 
ma  untold  millions  have  in  the  past,  to 
the  great  task  before  us.  We  must  keep  ever 
In  mind  the  great  i^acriflces  of  those  who 
built  up  this  Nation  and  who  made  possible 
Its  umnatchable  form  of  government,  the 
sr.cnfices  of  those  who  fought  and  died  to 
save  the  Union,  the  sacrifices  of  those  who, 
tuder  terrible  suffering,  cruel  tortxire,  and 
with  a  million  casualties,  have  jiist  won  a 
great  victory  over  the  enemies  who  attacked 
us  let  us  see  to  it  i:hat  all  these  sacrifices 
■ball  not  have  t>een  in  vain. 


FaToring  Gnuitiii{  of  Certificates  of  Public 
CoDTeidence  and  Necessity  t*  Steam- 
skip  Ginpaniet  To  Operate  Overseas 
Air  Serrice — Resolution  of  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  of  Port  of  Lon^ 
Beach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUJ-OINIA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Oi'tober  2.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr  Speaker  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  this  day  I  have  re- 
ceived a  resolution  dated  September  25. 
1945,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  board  of  h:irt)or  commissioners 
of  the  great  city  of  :Long  Beach,  Los  An- 
geles County,  Calif,  and  which  resolu- 
tion emphatically  and  clearly  set£  forth 
the  unanimous  thinking  of  this  board  of 
harbor  commissioners  of  this  nationally 
and  internationally  known  port  of  Long 
Beach,  my  home  city.  If  you  please. 

I  commend  the  rending  of  and  the  rea- 
soning in  this  resolution  to  each  of  you, 
and  I  ask  your  favorable  consideration 
of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution: 

Rrsolutlon  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
c^rtincatta  of  putillc  cunvtnlrnco  and 
necessity  to  iteamalilp  eoinpunlM  to  oper- 
ate oveisras  air  servire 

Wheraas  th«  prosperity  a»d  dtvclopmsnt  of 
the  Purt  of  Lot^  Bcacli.  Loa  Angcira  Couuty, 
Calif..  dspendA  In  a  d(gr««  uputi  its  pUca  In 
world  shippuig  and  as  a  gateway  for  ovfrseaa 
traMsportiitlon  on  tho  avn  sitd  lu  ths  air 
thriiuffh  lu  seaport  ami  airport  ol  th«  city  of 
Long  B*ach;  aitd 

Wherras  any  mtMurf*  that  strtngthen 
thaaa  transportation  i«rvic*a  In  the  public 
Intorest  will  tnable  tliem  tu  kr»p  step  with 
progrtM  in  trannportMtiun.  is  a  b<>nent  tu  ilua 
port,  rity  and  county,  and  th«  Nation  as  a 
whole:  and 

Wharaas  alilpptng  oompanlea  who  hav« 
long  pioneered  and  developed  their  trade 
routes  seek  to  tmpmvc  thrir  service  by  add- 
ing aircraft  and  providing  a  coordinated  aea- 
air  service  over  their  tegular  routes  and  be- 
tween their  regular  terminals;  and 

Whereas  if  this  rigtit  is  dented  them  It 
Will: 

(a)  Jeopardm  the  (loaition  at  the  port  ot 
Long  Beach,  the  city  of  Lorg  Beach.  Loa 
Angelee  County,  as   a   gateway   to   overseas 


of  tho  United 

general  from  the 
Overseas  trantpor- 
ships  nor  planes 
defctly  can  provide: 


Long 
commissi  oners 


that 


com 


op  eration 


it>ers 
ioi 


on 


of   Harbor   Com- 
ong  Beach: 

Beach  and  Its 
urge  upon 
States  and  the 
in  the  matter 
air  service,  that 
panles  be  given 
any  other  appli- 
of  surface 


resolution  be  for- 

;he  United  States, 

the  Civil  Aero- 

of   the   United 

,  memters  of  the 

ihe  United  States 

House   of    Repre- 

Intert-tate    and 

Merchant    Marine 

Calilornia  Ri^presenta- 


points  and  to  the  Interlcfr 
States: 

(b)  Deprive  the  public  in 
benefits  of  a  new  type  of 
tatlon  service  that  neither 
operating  alone  Indepen 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved   by    the   Board 
missioners  of  the  Port  of 

1.  That  the  port  of 
board    of   harbor 
the  President  of  the  Unit^ 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
of  certificates  for  overseas 
applications  of  shipping 
the  same  consideration  as 
cant,  irrespective  of  the 
vesaels. 

2.  That  copies  of  this 
warded  to  the  President  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bcai-ti 
natuics   Authority,   mem 
States  Maritime  Commissi 
Commerce  Comsnittee  of 
Senate,    members'  of   the 
sentatives    Committees 
Foreign    Commerce,    the 
Committee,  and  to  all 
tives  In  Congress. 

The  city  of  Long  Beach  Is  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  about  20  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles  city;  it  is  easily  the  second 
largest  city  in  Los  Ang<  les  County;  the 
third  largest  city  in  sout  lern  California; 
and  probably  the  fifth  c  ty  in  population 
in  the  State  at  this  tin  e.  Situated  on 
the  great  Pacific  coasla  plain,  it  ha^  a 
frontage  of  8.7  miles,  land  area  ol  32.68. 
The  temperature  of  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach  ranges  fror^  a  mean  maxi- 
mum of  71"  in  the  morith  of  August  to 
a  mean  of  55'  in  January;  the  annual 
average  rainfall  is  approximately  15 
inches,  and  practically  all  of  which  comes 
during  the  winter  monlh.s;  there  being 
practically  no  rainfall  ftom  May  to  De- 
cember. Therefore,  arid  as  a  conse- 
quence and  result  of]  this  extremely 
favorable  climate  and  waather.  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  fly  airplanes  praclically  every  day 
of  every  year.  So  this]  fact  abo  has  a 
definite  bearing  on  thi  import  of  the 
resolution  from  the  board  of  harbor 
commissioners.  I 

Growing  from  a  municipality  of  564 
people  in  1890  to  18.8d9  In  1910.  and 
142.032  In  1930.  and  to  at  least  235,000 
people  in  1944.  the  municipally  devel- 
oped, owned,  and  built  harbor  of  the 
port  of  Long  Beach  has  j-npidly  and  con- 
clusively become  csubljshecl  ax  one  of 
the  Pacific  coa.st  ports  jwhlch  will  con- 
tribute much  In  t'  e  way  tt  material  proa- 
perliy  to  the  coast,  to  tht  Nation,  and  to 
the  world.  The  record/ of  Its  (reatlon, 
development,  and  present  Important 
place  in  the  porta  of  oiir  great  Nation 
speak  louder  than  an  r  words,  either 
spoken  or  written  lndee< . 

Watch  the  port  of  Lmg  Beach.  Ita 
place  in  world  shipping  and  as  a  gate- 
way for  overseas  traaNiortftiion  on  the 
sen.  and  also  In  the  air  lluouuh  Its  sea- 
port and  also  its  great  ^iiport  lacllltles 
mark  it  as  one  of  the  assjired  por"^  in  the 
initiation  and  expansion  of  our  postwar 
world  trade.  It  is  believed  thi\t  the  com- 
bination of  seaport  anc  airport  trans- 
portation facilities  and 
economically  sound  and 
of  the  prosperity  and 
transportation  services  if] ' 
itlate  and  reach  out  as  a 
world   neighborhood   in 


advantages  is 

in  the  interests 

development  of 

we  promptly  in- 

nation  into  the 

the   mutter  of 


transportation  development,  servlcea. 
and  advantages,  economies,  and  efflcl- 
ency. 

I  respectfully  urge  again,  gentlemen, 
the  principles  so  clearly  set  forth  in  this 
important  resolution  from  the  board  of 
harbor  commissioners  be  adopted  favor- 
ably In  your  thinking  and  conclusions. 

And  in  mentioning  the  airport  at  Long 
Beach,  I  also  call  your  attention  to  its 
great  record  of  development,  expansion, 
and  services  rendered  in  this  great  war. 
Furthermore,  it  is  so  strategically  lo- 
cated geographically  in  the  great  coastal 
plain  of  southern  California  that  it  is  al- 
ready proven  to  be  readily  accessible  to 
commercial  and  passenger  use.  Presently 
covering  an  area  of  738  acres,  its  longest 
runway  is  about  6.900  feet.  It  is  ade- 
quately equipped  with  a  modern  admin- 
istration building,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
has  easily  been  one  of  the  busiest  in  the 
Nation  in  the  number  of  take-offs  and 
landings.  Long  Beach  is  the  home  port 
of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  Navy  personnel  of 
the  fleet,  therefore,  come  to  Long  Beach 
from  all.  parts  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world;  amd  the  Navy  drydocks  at  Termi- 
nal Island  in  Long  Beach  have  and  will 
continue  to  employ  more  than  15,000  peo- 
ple daily;  and  the  great  Roosevelt  base 
installations  are  also  there  situated.  The 
municipality  of  Long  Beach  constructed 
this  airport  and  has  announced  the  hold- 
ing of  another  municipal  election  on  the 
important  subject  of  further  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  this  airport.  So, 
gentlemen,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
board  of  harbor  commissioners  of  my 
great  city  should  unanimously  and  so 
emphatically  state  its  position  in  favor 
of  granting  of  certificates  for  the  com- 
bined services  of  seaport  and  airport 
transportation  advantages. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Canal  and  Full 
EmployineDt 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALUGHER 

of  MINNnOTA 

IN  THI  HOU8I  OF  RIPMMINTATIVIS 
Tueaday,  Octobtr  2, 194S 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
my  opinion,  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  and 
power  project,  If  carried  out,  will  be  the 
most  effective  full  rmploym«'nt  measure 
that  was  L.'er  adopted  in  this  country. 
We  know  what  the  TVA  did  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley,  and  like  projects  havt 
been  accomplished  in  other  parts  of  tht 
country.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment is  one  that  affectsi.  not  only  the 
aervlcemon  and  laborers,  but  capital  as 
well.  Because  of  the  war.  we  have  con- 
tracted a  great  debt,  but  that  debt  is  not 
near  as  great  as  the  resources  and  capital 
here  in  the  United  SUtes.  If  this  capital 
Is  to  be  employed,  that  debt  can  readily 
be  paid  and  projects  such  as  the  St  Law- 
rence Canal  is  one  of  them.  We  must 
build  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
present. 

When  a  city  like  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
tears  down  a  structure  worth  a  million 
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dollars  and  replaces  It  with  one  worth 
$5,000,000.  that  represents  progress  and 
added  employment.  It  seems  a  shame 
that  from  the  ravages  of  misfortunes 
such  as  war,  employment  is  kept  at  its 
peak.  Whenever  there  is  a  disastrous  fire 
or  earthquake,  employment  increases  in 
the  area  that  had  the  disaster.  A  little 
judgment  would  tell  us  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  build  for  the  future  on  a  greater 
scale  than  we  have  at  the  present  to  keep 
labor  and  capital  employed  ia  their  full- 
ness. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  now,  as  soon  as  we 
can  make  the  machinery  of  this  House 
and  Senate,  work  to  pass  this  bill.  It  will 
accomplish  wonders.  It  will  give  us  a 
trade  area  and  will  build  up  New  York 
City,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  ^-ill  open  up  avenues  for  investment  of 
capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  on 
an  extended  scale.  We  nee<l  these  ave- 
nues opened  when  10,000.000  men  are 
released  from  the  service,  when  the  clos- 
ing of  war  agencies  force  the  release  of 
another  million  from  the  Government, 
and  the  closer,  of  war  industries  throw 
more  men  on  the  labor  market.  Then  is 
the  time  we  need  this  employment,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  it  is  through  progress 
such  as  this  bill  would  bring  to  our  united 
country. 

The  special  message  I  want  to  bring  to 
you  all  is  that  capital  needs  employment 
as  well  as  labor. 


Medical  Doctors 


REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  were  mo>t  fortunate 
that  during  World  War  II  no  great  Na- 
tion-wide epidemic  struck,  such  as  thoise 
which  .swept  the  country  during  World 
War  I.  for  our  medical  men  on  the  home 
front  would  have  been  unaMc  to  cope 
with  It.  8o  great  was  the  demand  of  the 
armed  forces  for  medical  d«)Ctors  that 
less  than  80,000  eflectlve  prac. icing  phy- 
•Iclans  and  .surgeons  were  left  to  take 
care  of  130000000  civilian!*  at  home. 
The  strain  un  theyc  civilian  doctors  has 
been  terrible,  with  IS  to  18  hcurs  of  reg- 
ular dally  service  beln''  not  at  nil  ununual. 
Hundreds,  and  poihaptt  thunsund^.  of 
thrm  have  died  an  a  result  of  overwork. 

At  the  helRhl  of  the  war  the  Army  had 
In  its  Modical  Corps  approximately  47,- 
000  doctors  and  the  Navy  1 3. COO  doctors, 
or  a  total  of  60,000  medical  ofBcers  to 
take  care  of  12.000.000  men.  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  large  number  of  medical 
otncors  was  made  on  the  ground  of  need 
to  care  for  battle  casualties,  ^et.  official 
testimony  before  congressional  commit- 
tees reveal  combat  troops  were  often  far 
short  of  necessary  medical  ofllccrs,  while 
troops  in  training  or  in  quiet  sectors 
had  more  medical  per.sonnel  than  could 
posvsibly  be  used.  Recently  letters  re- 
ceived from  medical  oflBcers  in  the  Pacific 


theater  show  that  a  shortage  of  service 
doctors  still  cxLsts  there  despite  the  end- 
ing of  the  war.  At  the  same  time  him- 
dreds  of  medical  offlcers  have  been  as- 
signed to  administrative  duties  only  and 
have  performed  no  direct  medical  service 
at  all.  To  show  what  some  of  the  Army 
medical  oflBcers.  at  present  overseas, 
think  about  this  situation,  I  am  quoting 
the  following  letter  from  which,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  I  have  deleted  the  name  of 
the  writer: 

SEPTEBCB13    11,    1945. 

The  Honorable  Clawence  J.  Brown. 

Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  Recently  I  read  in  the  press  that  you 
have  been  concerned  over  the  release  of  doc- 
tors from  the  Army.  I  am  a  native  of  a 
State  other  than  your  own.  and  a  Democrat, 
but  I'd  like  to  give  the  Representatives  some 
pertinent  information,  which  is  of  value,  re- 
gardless of  my  political  beliefs  or  native 
State. 

I've  been  In  the  Army  38  months,  and 
I've  beert  overseas  17  months.  All  of  this 
time.  I've  held  the  position  of  Battalion  Sur- 
geon. I've  had  87  days  of  combat  in  an  is- 
land of  the  South  Pacific  and  219  consecutive 
days  of  combat  on  another  since  D-day.  I 
also  spent  some  time  In  the  States  with 
an  armored  division — also  as  a  battalion 
surgeon. 

Medically  speaking,  I  haven't  earned  a  dol- 
lar of  my  salary  since  I've  been  in  the  Army. 
Of  course.  I've  givea  instruction  in  close  or- 
der drill,  how  to  pitch  a  tent,  compass  read- 
ing, map  reading,  care  and  cleaning  of  ve- 
hicles, and  first  aid  and  sanitation.  I've  had 
25  mile  marches.  5  months  of  maneuvers,  and 
few  other  odds  and  ends.  I've  inspected 
latrines,  kitchens,  and  fiy  trays;  I've  been 
shot  at.  shelled,  strafed,  and  have  helped 
withstand  banzai  attacks,  and  I've  forgotten 
all  the  medicine  I  ever  knew.  In  short,  to 
use  a  vulgar,  but  succinct  army  phrase^ 
"I'm   about  as  essential  as  — 


My  technicians  and  medical  administra- 
tive corps  cfflcer  run  the  sick  call,  which  con- 
hUts  of  blLsters.  sore  throats,  coiistlpallon, 
headaches,  and  "goldbrlcks,"  The  battalion 
aid  station  Is  equipped  to  do  nothing  but  act 
as  a  clearing  house.  Anyone  seriously  HI  is 
sent  immedalely  to  the  hospital.  I'm  not  » 
trained  surgeon— I  am  a  diagnustlclan,  and 
1  can  do  no  surgery  there,  even  if  we  had  ths 
eq'ilpment. 

In  combat,  the  Injured  are  given  tint  aid, 
pUsmn.  morphine,  splints,  etc.,  at  the  bet- 
tnllon  Hid  station  and  are  then  evacuated  to  a 
hospital  by  ambulance.  Nearly  all  of  this 
work  Is  dune  by  my  technicians  and  MAC  of- 
ficer, who  had  a  months  training  in  first  aid, 
ArtmlnlstrMtlun  oX  simple  drugs,  and  simple 
dlaRnntls, 

At  preatnt.  he  and  the  teehnloians  do  the 
"monthly  short  Ri>ms"  inapertlon,  Innpect  the 
lutrlnes,  kitchens,  garbage  dviinps,  and  urin- 
als. They  give  lertiiroii  on  hrnlth  and  sanlta- 
tiua  They  hold  sirk  call,  taking  care  u(  the 
rn^ior  caaee  and  sending  alt  others  to  the 
hoapual— and  that  la  all  I'd  be  able  to  du 
myself.  In  short,  all  I  do  la  alt  around  on 
my  "tokus '  all  day  reading  ri<port«  mi  to  how 
rcseiuial  doctors  are  tu  th«  Army.  What  a 
lauKh. 

I'm  88  years  old— and  married— no  chil- 
dren. I've  had  1  year  of  lnterni>hip  only,  and 
on  top  of  that  I've  forgotten  a  great  deal. 

When  I  finally  get  home.  If  and  when  I  ever 
do,  I'll  have  to  take  more  graduate  schnol 
work  and  more  hospital  training — I'm  not 
competent  at  present  to  handle  civilian 
patients — or  at  least  In  my  own  opinion.  No 
conrclejitlous  doctor  would  consider  himself 
competent  If  he  were  In  my  position,  until  he 
had  more  training  to  regain  knowledge  that 
he  has  lost. 

Also.  I  will  be  nearly  40  years  old  before  I 
can  even  earn  a  living,  and  my  wife,  as  pa- 


tient and  understanding  as  she  Is.  cannot 
live  on  leaves,  grass,  and  nuts  and  berriea. 

They've  enough  hospiuls  on  this  Island 
now  to  sink  the  place.  Some  of  them  aren't 
even  functioning,  and  yet  they  are  fully 
staffed,  or  partially  stnffed.  'Why  can't  they 
send  some  of  those  very  young  doctors  In 
these  hospitals  out  here  to  replace  these  Bn 
surgeons.  If  they  insist  on  maintaining  such 
a  useless  office? 

Hell,  after  a  year  of  living  In  the  mud. 
night  attacks,  shelling,  sniping,  etc .  I'm 
tired.  I've  aged  10  years  since  I've  been 
here — so  have  we  all  in  this  particular  Job — 
and  yet  we  are  the  forgotten  men.  They 
hang  onto  us  like  grim  death.  We  are  es- 
sential. Yes.  we  are — like  the  fifth  wheel  on 
a  wagon.     It  is  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

No  inspector  ever  gets  down  to  the  Bn  aid 
station  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  situation. 
They  fly  in  from  Washington  and  have  a 
few  drinks  with  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
general  hospital,  who  has  been  previously 
warned  of  the  inspector's  arrival.  Then,  the 
inspector.  If  he  is  really  daring,  straps  on  a 
pistol  and  makes  a  flying  trip  into  what  he 
considers  no  man's  land — a  field  hospital 
which  is  probably  40  miles  behind  the  lines. 
Then  he  goes  back  to  the  States  with  a 
theater  ribbon  and  a  Legion  of  Merit,  and 
reports  that  all  is  well;  everyone  is  working 
at  top  speed  and  all  doctors  are  essential. 
Baloney. 

Yes.  I've  done  a  lot  of  manual  labor  In 
this  Army,  but  medically  speaking.  I  haven't 
earned  a  dime  of  my  salary.  We  all  think 
that  it  is  high  time  that  someone  knew  about 
this  ridiculous  situation,  and  It  is  ridiculous. 
I  ve  seen  rear  bases  with  enough  doctors 
there  to  care  for  the  whole  Russian  Army, 
and  some  of  them  doing  nothing,  and  others 
filling  out  reports— or  doing  technician  or 
MAC  Jobs  running  a  dispensary.  I  came  into 
the  Army  willingly,  and  ready  to  work  at  my 
profession.  What  a  surprise  I  received. 
Very  sincerely, 


Offieer  in  the  Medical  Corps. 

I  might  quote  to  you  from  letters  of 
hundreds  of  medical  officers,  in  both  the 
Army  and  Navy,  which  I  have  received 
during  recent  weeks  and  since  my  de- 
mand, In  late  August,  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  stop  hoarding  doctors  and  return 
them  to  civilian  life,  where  they  are  so 
badly  needed.  These  letters  would  re- 
veal that  thou.sands  of  medical  officers 
now  have  no  worth-while  duties  to  per- 
form In  the  armef*  services  and  would 
substantiate  fully  the  charge,  made  by 
a  medical  officer  of  the  Army  assigned  to 
the  Senate  Military  Aflair.s  Committee  as 
an  Investigator,  that  the  average  medical 
officer  In  the  Army  carrlea  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  cat*^  load— or  performs  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  work— now  car- 
ried by  the  average  civilian  doctor. 

While  varlouM  plana  and  programs  for 
the  demoblliiatSoTi  of  medical  offloert 
have  been  announced  by  both  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  such  demoblll- 
lAtion  seems  to  be  moving  at  a  anaH'a 
pace.  For  acme  reason  or  other  an  at- 
tempt li  evidently  being  made  to  hold  on 
to  these  medical  officers  Ju.nt  as  long  as 
possible.  Such  a  policy  Is  wrong.  It  is 
unfair  to  the  doctors  who  left  their  civil- 
ian practice  and  volunteered  for  Army 
and  Navy  service  as  a  patriotic  duty. 
Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  to  hold  men 
in  service  1  minute  longer  than  they  are 
needed,  or  can  be  '.scd  effectively,  cannot 
be  Justified,  and  will  work  unnecessary 
hardship  on  tlie  civilian  population. 
The  same  situation  holds  true  for  den- 
tists, veterinarians,  and  other  profes- 
sional men  now  in  the  armed  forces. 
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So.  in  my  capacity  as  a  Member  of 
Con?res5.  and  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Hoase  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health,  I  am  calling  upon  both  the  Army 
and  Navy  to  take  steps  to  immediately 
speed  up  the  discharge  of  medical  officers, 
and  to  see  to  it  every  uaneeded  doctor  is 
returned  to  civilian  life  promptly. 


Repeal  Hie  Silrer  Porcbase  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   lf¥W   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  RITRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  27.  194S 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OPA 
recently  raised  the  price  of  foreign  silver 
and  advanced  it  to  71.111  cents  a  fine 
ounce,  and  thus  put  foreign  silver  on  a 
price  level  with  the  domestic  product. 
The  current  price  for  foreign  silver  was 
45  cents,  but  apparently  this  kept  out  of 
the  American  market  much  needed  sil- 
ver supplies  for  silversmiths  and  other 
manufacturers. 

We  have  thus  created  a  bonanza  for 
foreign  mine  owners.  The  Bank  of 
Mexico  has  discontinued  the  issuance  of 
silver  coins.  It  Is  worth  far  more  to  sell 
the  minted  silver  to  Americans.  The 
Mexican  silver  peso  had  a  normal  value 
of  20  cents.  It  is  now  worth  27  cents — 
a  handsome  profit  to  the  boarders  of 
Mexican  coins.  This  price  dislocation 
caused  by  the  OPA  has  created  havoc  all 
over  the  world,  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries where  silver  is  the  standard  metal 
for  money. 

All  this  highlights  the  need  for  our  re- 
moving all  our  artificial  restrictions  off 
silver.  The  war  taught  us  many  prac- 
tical advantages  in  the  use  of  various 
metals.  It  has  taught  us  that  silver  Is 
not  as  precious  as  it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 
Many  other  metals  have  far  more  stra- 
tegic values.  Furthermore,  it  Is  not 
essential  as  a  base  for  currency.  Any 
metal,  with  the  full  weight  of  American 
faith  and  American  resources  behind  it, 
can  pass  for  currency. 

Silver  should  no  longer  be  sacrosanct. 
It  should  no  longer  be  a  sacred  cow  for 
the  benefit  exclusively  of  the  mine  own- 
ers of  the  silver  States.  They  are  making 
lush  profits  by  the  compulsory  purchas- 
ing by  the  Government  of  all  domestic 
silver  mined.  The  price  Uncle  Sam  must 
pay  is  71.11  cents  per  ounce.  It  is  worth 
far  less.  Thiis  the  American  taxpayers 
are  bilked  for  the  silver  brahmins. 

The  Treasury  has  2.000.000,000  ounces 
of  idle  silver.  Yet.  the  Government  must 
continue  to  purchase  and  add  to  the  stock 
pile.  This  vast  hoard  is  daily  mounting 
to  what  end?  Certainly,  we  cannot  mint 
it  all  Into  money.  After  a  great  deal  of 
argument  we  finally  permitted,  in  the 
Interests  of  the  war  effort,  some  of  this 
hoard  of  silver  to  be  used  for  so-called 
nonconsumptlve  uses.  We  permitted 
Its  use  in  form  of  bus  bars  in  the  manu- 
facture of  aluminum.  Those  bus  bars 
are  now  being  returned  to  the  Treasiu-y. 
We  are  no  looser  making  aluminum  in 
vast  quaatities. 


The  silver-purchase  acts  should  be 
scrapped  and  any  silver  be:  ond  currency 
needs  should  be  sold  to  jewelers,  manu- 
facturers, and  silversmith)  at  intrinsic 
values.  Silver  should  compete  with  other 
metals  like  copper,  lead, 
has  its  proper  use  in  the  artfe  and  sciences 
and  in  manufacturing. 

Manufacturers  cannot  uie  up  our  sup- 
ply of  domestic  silver.  Th  ?re  is  no  need 
to  import  silver.  There  is  need,  how- 
ever, if  we  continue  the  silly  silver -pur- 
chase acts  and  require  thi  Government 
to  hold  on  to  and  store  and  keep  pur- 
chasing domestic  silver.  ^^  e  are  the  only 
suckers  in  the  world  whi(  h  pay  extor- 
tionate prices  for  a  domestic  product  for 
the  benefit  of  a  favored  few,  hide  the  use- 
less products  In  vaults,  and  ask  no  retiu-n 
or  profit  on  it.  We  treat  the  silver  like 
museum  pieces. 

It  was  very  proper  to  increase  the  sell- 
ing price  on  silver  because  of  the  ob- 
noxious silver-purchase  acts,  but  the  lat- 
est ruling  of  OPA  is  far  frofcn  a  construc- 
tive move.  It  is  like  trying  to  cure  a 
disease  with  a  plaster. 

H.  R.  177  and  H.  R.  ITd  are  two  bills 
which  I  have  offered  to  ab<|lish  the  mon- 
strosity  known   as   the  silver-purchase 


acts.    It  is  hoped  that  Co 
the  light  and  pass  them. 


gress  will  see 


Emplojrment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OP  RI  MARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  b[  KELLEY 

OF    PENNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRaSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  ; .  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  include  iii  the  Record  a 
column,  by  Mr.  Jerry  Klu  tz.  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Wa  >hington  Post. 

The  week  of  October  7  is  designated  by 
the  Congress  as  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped]  Week.  The 
people  Mr.  Kluttz  has  wriiten  about  are 
wonderful  examples  of  whiit  can  be  done 
by  physically  handicapped  workers 
when  they  are  given  the  <fpportunity  to 
work.  We  should  extend  iur  energies  to 
see  that  the  opportunity  to  have  pro- 
ductive emplojTnent  is  denied  none. 

A  great  many  things  have  been  learned 
during  the  war  period  about  the  capa- 
cities of  phsrslcally  handiu  pped  workers. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  add  o  this  knowl- 
edge and  increase  our  faci  ities  for  mak- 
ing it  available  to  those  vyl: o  would  profit 
by  the  techniques  of  job  analysis  and 
careful  placement.  I  be  ieve  the  fol- 
lowing examples  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us. 

The  Peokiul  DiiHT 
(By  Jerry  Klutts) 

ONX-A&MEO   TYPIST   AIDS   VETERi  NS   AT   HOSPTTAl, 

An  interesting  person  In  Government  Is 
Frances  L.  Hudson,  a  War  Department  clerk- 
tjrpist,  who  recently  passed  la  Civil  Service 
typing  test  at  an  average  sp*ed  of  60  words 
a  minute.  Tou  may  tbmtc  tt^t  slow,  but  It's 
something  of  a  record  considering  the  fact 
tliat  Miss  Hudson  has  only!  one   arm,   the 


left  one.  The  story  abOTit  her  goes  back  to 
1937  when  she  was  studying  typing  In  the 
Mount  St.  Rose  Girls  School  In  Dubuque. 
Iowa.  That  summer  she  Injured  her  right 
arm  In  a  mangle  and  an  amputation  was 
necessary.  But  Miss  Hudson  was  determined 
to  finish  her  secretarial  course.  Her  typing 
teacher,  who  Uught  the  touch  system, 
couldn't  help  her  much,  so  Miss  Hudson 
decided  to  develop  a  system  all  her  own. 

She  started  by  using  the  regular  set  of 
home  keys.  A.  S.  D.  F.  and  J.  K.  L.  She  used 
her  left  hand  on  the  keys  as  would  an  or- 
dinary two-handed  typist  and  she  would 
shift  her  hand  from  one  side  of  the  keyboard 
to  the  other.  Eventually  she  developed  a 
system  whereby  she  could  cover  the  entl:e 
keyboard  without  Uklng  her  hand  from  the 
home  keys.  She  still  uses  this  system  ard 
she  has  learned  to  type  better  than  many 
tjrpists  with  two  hands.  In  fact,  she  became 
so  efficient  that  she  Uught  typing  at  her 
alma  mater  before  she  accepted  a  job  with  the 
War  Department  here  In  April.  Mlas  Hudson 
learned  to  type  with  her  left  band  before 
she  was  able  to  write  with  it.  It  took  her 
a  year  and  a  half  to  learn  to  type  and  about 
2  years  to  write. 

But  her  ordeal  has  been  a  blessing  to  some 
of  the  men  who  lost  their  arms  in  the  war. 
Miss  Hudson  goes  out  to  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital to  teach  typing  to  veterans.  She  gave 
typing  hints  to  Col.  Robert  S.  Allen,  former 
coauthor  of  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
column,  who  lost  an  arm  in  Germany.  She 
has  asked  to  transfer  there  permanently  as 
she  Is  convinced  that  she  can  teach  anyone 
who  Is  willing  and  has  the  patience  to  learn 
her  method. 

It  Isn't  generally  known,  but  the  War  De- 
partment has  a  dictaphone  tinlt  In  Its  dis- 
charge review  branch  which  is  manned  en- 
tirely by  blind  typists.  Lois  Christiansen,  the 
supervisor,  had  an  even  tougher  break  in  life 
than  Miss  Hudson.  She  lost  her  right  arm 
and  Injured  both  legs  permanently  In  an 
accident  several  years  ago.  but  she  has  over- 
come this  handicap  and  she  Is  both  a  stenog- 
rapher and  typist.  She  devised  her  own  sys- 
tem of  touch  typing  which  enabled  her  to 
pass  the  clvll-servlce  exam.  There  were  many 
skeptics  when  the  unit  was  created.  One 
was  Warrant  Officer  Edwin  Arundell,  Miss 
Chilstiansen's  superior.  He  isn't  now,  how- 
ever. "It  Is."  he  says,  "one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient units  In  the  office.  The  employees 
don't  ask  for  nor  do  they  receive  special  con- 
sideration. We  treat  them  like  they  want  to 
be — like  everyone  else."  / 

James  Key  lost  both  hands  in  a  plane 
crash,  but  be  will  be  placed  In  the  Weather 
Bureau  when  he  Is  discharged  from  the  Navy. 
He  studied  meteorology  during  his  cadet 
training  and  he  likes  It.  Key  has  been  fitted 
with  hooks  and  he  can  write  legibly.  He  has 
even  worked  out  a  system  to  type  with  them. 
The  Weather  Bureau  plane  to  use  him  aa  an 
observer. 

The  veterans'  hospital  here  recently  had 
perhaps  the  most  Interesting  physically  dis- 
abled person,  a  21 -year-old  girl  who  was  born 
without  arms.  And  she  held  down  a  Job 
which  would  seem  to  require  wide  use  of 
arms — phone  operator.  She  dialed,  plugged 
in  lines  and  wrote  messages  with  her  toes. 
The  girl  could  do  Just  about  everything  for 
herself  and  she  did  it  with  her  toes.  She 
combed  her  hair,  lit  cigarettes,  cooked  her 
meals,  dressed  herself,  and  applied  make-up. 
She  is  one  of  the  few  Federal  workers  who 
has  her  toeprlnts.  instead  of  fingerprints,  on 
record  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
She  resigned  from  the  service  following  a 
traffic  injury. 

It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  a 
few  years  ago  for  these  interesting  people  to 
get  Government  Jobs.  Personnel  directors 
wouldn't  have  hired  them  for  fear  they  would 
be  a  burden  to  the  offices.  But  during  the 
war  Dr.  Verne  Harvey,  medical  director  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  made  a  study 
of  3,500  Federal  Jobs  and  he  discovered  that 
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most  physically  disabled  people  can  nwet  the 
minimum  physical  requirements.  He  also 
found  that  the  production  efflcUncy  of  dis- 
abled persons  was  about  equal  to  that  of 
able-bodied  workers.  Furthermore,  that 
there  was  little  turn-over  problem  imong  the 
handicapped.  Dr.  Harvey  started  a  campaign 
to  get  personnel  chiefs  to  give  these  people  a 
chance.  The  war  and  the  manpower  short- 
age was  made  for  the  situation,  and  since 
April  1943,  when  the  handicapped  place- 
ment unit  was  created,  more  than  58.000  dis- 
able persons  have  been  placed  ;n  Govern- 
ment, about  5,000  here. 


A  Letter  to  the  Congress   - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  19i5 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Spea<er,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  excellent  editorial  in 
Sunday's  St.  Louis  Post-Dispaxh.  This 
editorial,  in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to 
Congress,  puts  the  definite  resiDonsibility 
upon  the  Congress  for  a  thoroughgoing 
reorganization  of  our  machinery  The 
editorial  was  written  by  Miss  dme  Light- 
foot  and  is  comprehensive  in  outlining 
many  of  the  major  reforms  advocated  for 
our  organization  during  the  3  months' 
hearings  held  by  the  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Organization  of  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  Lrrrra  to  the  Congress 

To  President  McKellar  of  the  Senate  and 
Speaker  Rayburn  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 
To  the  majority  leaders.  Senator  Barklet  and 

Representative  McCormack; 
To  the  minority  leaders.  Senator  Wnnx  and 

Representative  Martin: 
And  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives: 
It  lies  within  yoxir  power,  and  las  become 
your  grave  duty,  to  do  the  Nation  a  service 
witnout  which  our  kind  of  government  may 
fall  to  pass  the  test  of  these  crltlc;U  times. 

None  know  better  than  you  what  that  serv- 
ice Is.  Now,  in  an  hour  when  representative 
government  is  on  trial  throughout  the  world, 
you  are  trying  to  do  the  multlbi;  lion-dollar 
business  of  the  g^reatest  parliament  with  the 
rusty  machinery  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
You  can't  carry  a  twenteth -century  load  of 
social,  economic,  and  International  evolution 
with  a  horse  and  buggy. 

The  creaking  of  our  weary  old  legislative 
machinery  echoes  across  the  continent  and 
grates  like  sand  on  the  public  ear.  It  is  cost- 
ing you  prestige.  It  is  throwing  government 
out  of  balance.  It  is  stifling  the  very  func- 
tioning of  democracy. 

'Only  you  can  make  the  changes,  do  the 
stream-lining,  and  rescue  a  system  ctuck  In 
mud  of  an  era  that  was  dead  along  with  the 
gai=light. 

Gentleman,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

CHANCE    IS    tniGEO   BT    MANY 

Eight  months  ago,  the  tide  of  sentiment 
for  bringing  out  a  1945-modeI  Congress  ran 
strongly.  Within  the  span  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
10-polnt  program  was  advanced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association,  a  14-polnt 
program  was  proposed  by  Robert  Heller  and 
the  National  Planning  Association,  a  five- 
point  program  was  stiggested   by  James  F. 


Byrnes,  based  on  25  years  of  experience  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  Magazines,  newspapers, 
citizens'  groups  joined  in. 

All  agreed  with  Mr.  Heller  that  Congress 
was  operating  with  hand  tools  In  a  mech- 
anized age.  Mr.  Byrnes  said:  "The  trouble 
is  not  with  Congressmen,  but  with  the  Con- 
gress." Attended  with  concern  were  warn- 
ings from  thoughtful  men  among  you — the 
late  Senator  Maloney.  Senator  Pepper.  Rep- 
resentatives Kefauver,  Dlrksen,  Fulbrlght, 
Voorhls  of  California,  Outland,  and  Cochran, 
of  Missouri. 

Without  reform.  Representative  Monroney 
said.  Congress  might  well  "fade  out  as  an 
effective  control  by  the  people  of  their  Gov- 
ernment." And  Senator  La  Follette: 
"Upon  a  stronger  and  more  effective  Congress 
may  well  depend  the  preservation  of  democ- 
racy In  the  United  States." 

These  were  strong  words.  They  jolted  the 
people  and  their  representatives  from  the 
ruts  of  routine  and  tradition,  and  prepared 
them  for   moving  toward  necessary  change. 

There  was  a  general  area  of  agreement  on 
what  was  wrong.  The  machinery  of  Con- 
gress was  hopelessly  jammed  by  confusing 
and  overlapping  committee  structures; 
hobbled  by  archaic  rules  and  procedures; 
tended  by  Inadequate  and  unskilled  helpeis. 
In  one  sense  worst  of  all.  It  was  hampered  by 
lack  of  policy-making  organization  to  back 
up  real  leadership. 

But  that  was  only  part  of  the  picture  of 
rusting  inefficiencies  and  decaying  practices. 
The  executive  branch  of  Government,  be- 
cause It  was  staffed  with  experts,  was  tower- 
ing over  the  legislative,  and  because  the  role 
of  Congress  as  overseer  of  public  expenditures 
was  fiustrated  by  an  appropriations  system 
that  was  out  of  date.    And  further : 

DECLININO    POWER    OF    CONGRESS 

Lobbies  and  pressure  groups  and  the  more 
clamorous  constituents  had  driven  a  wedge 
between  the  people  and  their  representatives. 
Precedents  and  privileges  and  rules  such  as 
seniority  chairmanships,  filibuster,  commit- 
tee packing,  legislative  riders  and  the  mogul- 
like powers  of  the  House  Rules  Committee 
had  corroded  that  very  democracy  to  which  a 
people's  parliament  Is  dedicated. 

Miserably  under-staffed.  Inadequately  paid, 
hopelessly  burdened  with  picayune  demands 
and  details,  you  on  Capitol  Hill  were  yet 
expecUd  to  discharge  your  duties  with  the 
wisdom  of  philosophers  and  the  vision  of 
angels,  and  were  maligned  when  you  fumbled 
or  failed. 

Your  liaison  with  the  executive  branch  was 
as  effective  as  If  you  spoke  one  language  and 
the  Administration  another.  The  weathering 
of  years  and  social  and  economic  change  had 
so  battered  your  whole  legislative  machinery 
that  It  was  a  mystery,  to  those  who  watched, 
that  It  functioned  at  all. 

Sensitive,  then,  to  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion,  and  Increasingly  aware  of  the  de- 
cadence of  a  system  virtually  untouched  since 
1893.  you  set  up  a  Joint  bipartisan  commit- 
tee of  12  on  the  organization  of  Congress, 
headed  by  Senator  La  Follette  and  Repre- 
sentative Monronet. 

It  Is  time  to  direct  attention,  in-  and  out- 
side Washington,  to  do  the  work  of  that 
committee,  to  the  minimum  that  should  be 
expected  of  it  and  to  the  reception  it  can  ex- 
pect for  its  recommendatioiiu. 

FLAWS  BROUGHT  OUT  BY  CRISIS 

The  rushing  events  of  war's  end,  occupa- 
tion, and  labor  problems  are  vigorous  con- 
tenders for  the  public  interest.  But  the 
whole  question  of  strengthening  Congress 
cries  for  notice.  Social  security,  full  em- 
ployment, public  works,  all  phases  of  recon- 
version congest  the  legislative  mUl  and  focua 
upon  it  a  new  awareness  of  its  crippling 
weaknesses.  What  the  committee  leaves  un- 
done could  well  become  the  big  issue  in  the 
1946  elections. 

Just  what  can  the  committee  do?  The 
original  resolution  limited  its  recommenda- 


tions to  the  organization  and  committee 
level.  It  was  barred  from  such  matters  as 
rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  or 
precedents,  or  the  consideration  of  any  sub- 
ject on  the  floor  of  either  House.  Such 
sacred  cows  as  filibuster,  trick  riders  to  unre- 
lated bills,  the  despotic  power  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 
These  aspects  were  discussed  to  some  degree 
In  3'/2  months  of  hearings,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  naturally  reluctant  to  exceed  Its  au- 
thority lest  it  frustrate  all  hope  for  other 
vital  reforms. 

If  a  courageous  and  comprehensive  re- 
port Is  given  Congress  when  the"  La  Follette- 
Monroney  committee  makes  its  suggestions 
In  the  next  few  weeks,  it  will  specify  these 
changes: 

Consolidation  of  committees:  The  33  "^m- 
mittees  in  the  Senate  to  be  cut  to  12  or  13; 
the  43  in  the  House  to  14  or  15,  making 
them  twin  committees  Insofar  as  possible. 
Other  phases  of  necessary  committee  stream- 
lining include  giving  the  consolidated  com- 
mittees a  functional  relationship  to  admin- 
istration policy,  so  that  each  broad  area  ol 
public  policy  would  have  its  corresponding 
committee  in  Congress:  staffing  committees 
with  qualified  experts,  appointed  on  a  merit 
basis;  more  use  of  joint  committees  to  save 
time,  money,  and  repeated  use  of  wltnes£CE. 

TO    ACHIEVE    STRONGIS    LEADERSHIP 

Strengthened  leadership  and  responsibility 
In  both  Houses:  Creation  of  a  majority  pol- 
icy conunittee  composed  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Speaker,  majority  leaders,  and 
committee  chairmen,  and  of  a  similarly  con- 
stituted minority  committee,  each  to  func- 
tion as  what  Robert  Heller  calls  a  focus 
for  party  responsibility  and  accountability. 
Party  organization  on  both  sides  of  both 
Houses  is  so  loose  that  the  whips  have  noth- 
ing to  whip,  the  leaders  nothing  to  lead,  and 
policy  Is  so  many  straws  in  the  dally  wind. 

Improved  Liaison  between  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch:  Both  policy  commit- 
tees could  form  what  Mr.  Byrnes  suggests,  a 
congressional  cabinet,  to  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident, adopting  on  measures  of  bipartisan 
nature  the  same  cooperative  line  taken  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  last  2  years.  There  should  also 
be  more  departmental  liaison  offices  such  as 
those  maintained  by  WLB.  War  and  Navy 
Departments  in  the  Capital;  more  Informal 
conferences  between  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  Cabinet  and  corre- 
sponding committees,  after  the  fashion  In 
which  the  Lanham  committee  has  operated. 

Easing  of  the  load  on  Congress:  Reforms 
In  this  category  include  provision  for  giving 
each  member  an  administrative  assistant 
to  be  appointed  on  a  merit  rather  than  pa- 
tronage basis,  with  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
$7,500  a  year;  expansion  of  the  excellent  but 
badly  understaffed  legislative  reference  service 
and  of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel.  Con- 
gress should,  and  surely  wUl,  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  having  to  sit  as  town  council 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  acting 
as  a  court  of  claims. 

Increasing  the  Incentive  for  men  of  high 
caliber  to  serve  in  Congress  by  wising  sala- 
ries to  $15,000  a  year  and  setting  up  a  retire- 
ment plan,  to  provide  a  measure  of  economic 
security.  Mr.  Trimaan  recently  proposed  an 
increase  to  $20,000. 

FOR  CLOSER  LINK  TO  PEOPLE 

Improvement  of  the  relations  between  Con- 
gress and  constituents.  The  best  sugges- 
tions advanced  at  the  hearings  were  for  more 
frequent  recesses,  and  for  a  home  office  staffed 
with  a  clerk  for  each  Representative  and 
Senator  to  report  on  district  sentiment  and 
to  interview  constituents. 

More  control  over  lobbyists.  Including  com- 
pulsory registration  of  purposes,  member- 
ships, financing,  is  also  Important.  With 
lobby  pressure  eased.  Congress  would  natu- 
rally come  closer  to  the  people. 
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Tb«  Joint  committee  should  also  recom- 
mend that  conference  committees  be  pro- 
hibited from  considering  any  parts  of  any 
bill  except  those  upon  which  there  Is  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses.  They 
have  frequently  taken  the  liberty,  in  the  past, 
of  rewriting  nearly  everything  after  the  en- 
acting clause. 

Seniority.  Still  a  big  question  is  whether 
the  committee  will  recommend  against  the 
practice  of  giving  chairmanships  to  senior 
Members.  It  could  do  so.  There  is  nothing 
compulsory  In  the  ruiCs  on  seniority.  The 
custom  grew  up  in  the  Senate  in  the  ISSO's 
and  exploded  into  the  House  in  1910,  in  the 
famoiis  revolt  against  Speaker  Cannon,  led 
by  a  coalition  headed  by  George  Norris.  Put- 
ting tenure  ahead  of  merit  is  a  virlous  prac- 
tice. The  soundest  substitute  is  6-year  ro- 
tating chairmanships,  which  would  train 
new  leadership  and  encourage  interest  in 
committee  work  among  younger  Members. 
Separating  patronage  from  the  chairmanship 
would  remove  one  grip  of  vested  interests  on 
seniority. 

CHALLXMeX  TO  CONCXZSS  rTSSLT 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress,  these  things 
represent  the  least  your  committee  can  do. 
They  represent  the  least  you.  insofar  as  you 
art  guided  by  It.  can  Jo  to  put  your  rickety 
old  house  in  order. 

And  still  these  proposals  are  not  enough. 
Committee  reform,  with  95  percent  of  your 
buslnea  hammered  out  in  committee  work- 
shops, will  bring  great  constructive  change. 
But  if  democratic  procedures  can  continue 
to  be  frustrated  b>  parliamentary  mumix)- 
Jumbo.  you  will  still  find  yourselves  un- 
equipped to  cope  with  your  terrific  tasks. 

Demand  the  best  of  a  committee  whose 
leaders  are  capable,  sincere,  earnest  men, 
whose  staff  Is  expertly  headed  by  Dr.  George 
B.  Galloway.  But  remember  that  the  public 
wants  both  parliamentary  reform  to  democ- 
ratize Congre£s,  and  organizational  reform 
that  eases  your  burdens  and  increases  your 
financial  security. 

We  have  a  President  who  highly  respects 
Congress  as  an  institution.  But  reforms 
geared  to  1945.  to  our  complex  international, 
social,  and  economic  problems,  can  wait  no 
longer.  Representative  government  has  got 
to  grow,  change,  evolve  with  the  demands 
upon  it,  or  lose  its  power  in  government  and 
the  respect  of  the  people,  even  as  the  Con- 
gress under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  fell 
before  its  own  Inadequacies,  and  gave  rise  to 
our  present  Congress. 

That  Is  your  moet  pressing  business,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Congress — to  win  new  public 
esteem  by  reform  of  the  machinery  by  which 
you  work.  You  will  not  have  that  esteem  so 
long  as  you  remain  wedded  to  ancient  ways 
and  rules,  to  an  archaic  system;  so  long  as 
jou  handicap  your  efficiency  and  your  prog- 
ress with  the  dead  hand  of  the  past. 

Congress,  heal  thyself. 


Grand  Jury  In£cts  Boreaacracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  a  Federal 
grand  Jxiry.  making  Its  report  to  the 
court,  brought  in  an  indictment  against 
bureaucracy  in  the  following  language: 

In  the  course  of  otxr  Investigation,  we  were 
also  ImpresMd  with  the  number  and  variety 
of  the  Pederkl  bureaus  completely  regiment- 
ing the  American  way  of  life  and  American 


liberty,  and  we  were  further  Iripressed  by  the 
vast  number  of  regulations  evolved  by  them 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  laws.  Of 
coiirse,  we  realize  that  war  conditions  may 
have  necessitated  most  of  these  and  for  that 
reason  this  reference  to  them  s  not  intended 
as  a  criticism.  However,  now  that  our  coun- 
try is  entering  an  era  of  p<&ce  imder  the 
leadership  of  a  President  peisonally  known 
to  this  honorable  court  and  its  officers,  we 
do  not  think  it  amiss  to  here  e:  ipress  the  hope 
that  such  wartime  bureau  activities  soon  will 
be  brought  to  a  minimum  andlspeedily  ended. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  as  you  know,  is  a 
close  neighbor  to  Presidant  Truman's 
home  town  of  Independence.  The  mem 
bers  of  this  grand  jury 
vicinity.  They  know  the 
sonally. 

Mr.    Speaker,   these   me 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  th 
and  possibly  those  of  the 

In  the  light  of  this  indict 
gested  that  the  defendant 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere.!  Thereupon, 
the  death  sentence  can  be  pronounced 
with  no  Executive  clemency  expected. 
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A  Message  From  S  talin 


EXTENSION  OF  RI^ARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  H. 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 


REPRE  3ENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 


Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speake 
to  extend  my  remarks  in 
include  the  following  editorial 
day's  New  York  Times: 

A  MXssAGE  raoM  silALnv 


as 
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facts 
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When    Senator    Pepper 
■simo  Stalin  whether  he  wanted 
away   from   his    interview   w 
message,  the  Russian  leader 
then  said: 

"Just  Judge  the  Soviet  Un  on 
Do  not   either   praise  us   or 
know  us  and  Judge  us  as 
your  estimate  of  us  upon 
mors." 

It      is      an      excellent 
how   are   we   to  follow   It? 
"know"  Russia,  how  are  we  tCi 
mate   of   Russia's   purposes 
"upon  facts  and  not  rumors.' 
themselves  discourage  us  fro 

A  Russian  observer  in  the 
whether  he  is  a  Soviet  Joiuri 
cial   of  the   Soviet   Government 
wherever  he  likes,  see  what 
talk  with  anyone  he  wants  to 
send  back  to  Russia,  wholly 
ship  of  any  kind,  a  report  on 
tlon  which  Is  based  to  the 
"upon  facts  and  not  rumors." 
true  of  an  American  observer 
American  in  Russia  can  travel 
Government  wishes  him  to 
what  he  is  permitted  to  see 
with  people  the  Government 
talk  with.     He  cannot 
rumor«!  because  the  Governmeht 
him  the  means  to  do  so.    And 
basis  of  evidence  which  is  ofqen 
he  prepares  his  report  for 
United  States  he  must  submit 
handed  censorship  which  is 
In  the  propaganda  values  than 
Ity"  of  his  findings. 

Moreover,  this  is  true  not 
the  whole  territory  of  the  U.  S. 
true  wherever,  outside  of  the  t 
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sian  Influence  Is  paramount  today.  Po* 
months  our  own  Government  was  placed  in 
the  humiliating  position  of  begging  Russia  to 
permit  American  newspaper  correspondents 
to  go  into  countries  in  eastern  Europe — Po- 
land. Rumania,  Bulgaria,  etc.— which  had 
been  liberated  from  German  domination 
with  the  aid  of  American  arms.  Now,  when 
these  correspondents  have  at  last  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  such  countries,  they  find  ob- 
stacles'  placed  in  some  cases  In  the  way  of 
transmitting  their  dispatches.  Moreover, 
what  has  been  happening  in  Russian-con- 
trolled Europe  has  been  happening  also  in 
Russian-controlled  Asia.  The  American  pub- 
lic is  now  so  thoroughly  accustomed  to  Rus- 
sian blackouts  that  it  has  seemed  to  be  the 
most  natural  thing  In  the  world  that  we 
should  now  be  told  not  an  inkling  of  what  is 
happening  in  Soviet-controlled  Korea.  The 
moment  the  Soviet  armies  occupied  Man- 
churia, the  inevitable  headline  read:  "Soviet 
Blackout  in  Manchuria." 

Why  does  Generalissimo  Stalin's  govern- 
ment pursue  this  policy,  if  Stalin  himself 
really  wants  us  to  Judge  the  Soviet  Union 
objectively,  if  he  really  wants  us  to  know 
Russia,  if  he  really  wants  us  to  Judge  the 
Russians  as  they  are  and  base  our  estimates 
of  them  upon  facts  and  not  rumors? 

This  policy  defeats  Its  own  purfXises.  In- 
evitably it  feeds  rumors  instead  of  clearing 
them  away.  It  creates  suspicions.  It  handi- 
caps good  relations.  It  makes  difficult  cer- 
tain actions  which  would  otherwise  be  simple. 
When,  for  example,  the  American  people  are 
asked  to  make  a  very  large  loan  to  Russia, 
it  is  natural  that  they  should  want  to  be 
in  the  position  of  acquiring  as  much  knowl- 
edge about  Russia  and  Russian  policies  as 
any  prudent  private  creditor  would  desire 
In  similar  circumstances.  Certainly  in  pri- 
vate transactions  of  this  kind  full  and  will- 
ingly granted  access  to  all  relevant  Infor- 
mation is  the  sine  qua  non  of  extending 
credit.  Present  Russian  policy  does  not  en- 
courage the  acquisition  of  such  information. 
It  does  not  encourage  that  mutual  confidence 
which  alone  can  serve  as  a  sound  basis  for 
the  pooling  of  Russian  and  American  ef- 
forts in  such  matters,  for  example,  as  con- 
trol of  offensive  weapons  like  the  atomic 
bomb. 

Probably  nothing  else  in  the  world  Is  so 
Important  at  this  moment  as  good  relations 
between  Russia  and  the  United  SUtes. 
Probably  nothing  would  do  so  much  to  pro- 
mote and  cement  those  good  relations  as  an 
end  of  Russian  black-outs,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 


Jobless  Pay  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
September  26,  1945: 

MILWAtTKEE — OlHl     LIBERAL     JOBLESS     PAT     LAW 
STILL    MEETING    EVERT    TEST 

The  Slate  industrial  commission,  report- 
ing on  the  condition  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation In  Wisconsin,  says  that  the  law 
now  covers  more  than  15.000  employers  and 
more  than  660,000  workers. 

In  the  9  years  it  has  been  paying  benefit* 
the  SUte  has  paid  out  $29,400,000  to  unem- 
ployed workers  and  now  has  a  net  balance  of 
more  than  |172,CO0,00O.    "Wisconsin's  fund." 
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says  the  report,  "should  prove  ample  to  meet 
any  foreseeable  drain  of  postwar  benefit  pay- 
ments." 

Wisconsin  citizens  can  be  proud  of  their 
State's  record  In  this  matter  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Wisconsin,  It  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  first  State  to  pass  a 
compensation  law.  Because  of  this  it  may 
take  credit  for  establishing  the  basic  philos- 
ophy common  to  many  State  laws  that  un- 
employment compensation  is  intended  solely 
to  assist  the  unemployed  during  the  transi- 
tion from  Job  to  Job  and  that  It  Is  by  no 
means  a  substitute  for  relief  in  periods  of 
general  unemployment. 

Wisconsin  also  pioneered  the  individual 
employer  reserve  system,  which  tends  to  sta- 
bilize employment  and  make  payments  un- 
necessary by  encouraging  year  arotind  Jobs 
for  the  same  group  of  employees. 

Federal  leaders  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation prefer  to  look  upon  Jobless  pay  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  relief.  They  frown 
on  the  Individual  reserve  system. 

The  figures,  however,  show  that  Wisconsin 
Is  doing  a  better  Job  with  its  system  than 
most  of  the  other  States — and  that,  despite 
lowered  rates  to  good  employers,  its  fund  is 
In  better  position  to  meet  serious  situations 
than  the  funds  of  many  other  States. 

Wisconsin  planned  Its  law  well.  It  has 
since  revised  it  from  time  to  time  to  make 
benefits  more  liberal,  both  as  to  the  number 
of  weeks  of  payment  and  the  maximum 
amount  payable  per  week. 


Purchase  by  Veterans  of  Surplus  Govern- 
ment Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L  O'TOOLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter : 

October  2,  1945. 
Hon.  W.  Stuart  Symington, 

Administrator  of  Surplus  Property 

Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Symington:  First,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  assuming  the  sole 
responsibility  for  the  Surplus  Property  Ad- 
ministration. At  the  same  time  permit  me 
to  offer  you  some  form  of  condolence  for  the 
duties  that  ycu  have  taken  on.  I  know  they 
will  olttlmes  be  unpleasant.  Criticism  is 
bound  to  be  frequent  and  heavy,  but  I  know 
that  your  shoulders  are  broad  and  your  sense 
of  balance  will  enable  you  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  constructive  and  that  which  is  mere- 
ly criticism.  The  suggestions  that  I  am 
about  to  offer  are  not  critical  ones,  for  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drawing  or  the 
passage  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 

The  act  as  it  is  now  drawn  gives  to  the 
veterans  of  this  war  merely  a  paper  prefer- 
ence. There  has  been  a  great  demand  on  the 
part  of  veterans  for  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  a  goodly  number  of  other 
items.  If  these  items  were  procurable,  they 
would  be  of  vast  assistance  In  the  rehabili- 
tation process  of  the  veterans.  The  present 
execution  of  the  act,  as  I  see  it,  gives  the 
veteran  absolutely  no  chance  to  procure  that 
which  he  desire:  and  needs.  Would  It  not  be 
possible  to  tablis'  in  each  one  of  the  48 
States  and  in  every  city  of  250,000  people  or 
over,  either  a  veterans'  surplus  bureau  or  a 
headquarters  to  be  run  by  the  existing  na- 
tional   veterans     organizations    wherein    10 


days  before  being  offered  to  the  general  pub- 
lic all  surplus  property  to  be  sold  In  that 
region  might  be  listed  and  for  that  period 
be  sold  only  to  veterans? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  alone.  I  have  seen  many  small  and 
easily  handled  articles,  such  as  blankets,  DDT. 
cooking  utensils,  and  hundreds  of  other  items 
of  surplus  p  operty,  now  being  purchased  and 
resold  by  great  department  stores,  chain  or- 
ganizations, and  others.  If  these  articles 
could  have  been  purchased  by  veterans  in 
smaller  lots.  It  would  have  given  them  mag- 
nificent opportunities  to  engage  in  small 
businesses  and  reestablish  themselves  in 
their  communities.  To  date  the  only  ones 
who  benefit  from  the  Government  surplus 
property  are  those  Individuals,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations who  have  immense  purchasing 
power. 

I  reaUy  feel  that  If  the  opportunity  Is  given 
to  the  returning  veterans  to  purchase  and 
distribute  this  property,  we  will  find  that  it 
can  be  distributed  just  as  quickly,  efficacious- 
ly, and  equitably  as  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

Donald  L.  OToole, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Will  Congress  Assume  the  Responsibility? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

of  new   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
workmen  will  expect  nothing  less  from 
the  Full  Employment  Act  of  1945  than 
full  employment.  If  this  bill  is  enacted, 
the  American  workman  will  assume  that 
Congress  has  promised  everybody  a  job. 
If  Congress  makes  this  promise,  it  pledges 
itself  to  create  job  opportunities,  through 
Federal  expenditure,  suflBcient  to  close 
any  employment  gap.  Every  Member  of 
Congress  wants  every  willing  worker 
provided  with  an  attractive  job  oppor- 
tunity. If  this  could  be  done  without 
additional  burdensome  debt  or  taxation, 
and  national  brankruptcy,  it  would  have 
unanimous  support.  Now,  however,  with 
the  provision  that  any  program  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  program  of  taxation  "designed  and 
calculated  to  prevent  during  that  period 
any  net  increase  in  the  national  debt," 
the  full  employment  bill  presupposes  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  tax  the  people  to 
any  extent  necessary  to  finance  sufficient 
Federal  jobs  to  attain  the  goal  of  full 
employment. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  grave  respon- 
sibility for  the  Congress  to  assume. 

As  typical  of  the  opinion  cf  a  great 
many  people  of  my  district,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Concord 
Monitor  of  September  29  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  full -employment 
legislation : 

the  work  or  PIOUS  asses 

The  full  emplo3mient  bill  has  passed  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  before  it  did  there 
was  added  a  provision  that  If  under  its  terms 
recommendations  were  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  public  spending  to  provide  Jobs  there 
must  accompany  the  recommendations  pro- 


posed tax  increases  to  pay  for  the  public 
spendings. 

This  amendment  takes  from  the  bill  as 
originally  proposed  much  of  its  glamor.  For 
what  the  sponsors  were  seeking  to  do  was  to 
create  the  myth  that  if  times  got  hard  the 
Government  would  make  Jobs  fcr  everyone, 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Practically,  though  tax  increases  must  be 
recommended  if  the  President  is  honest  in 
forecasting  the  need  for  public  spendings  to 
make  Jobs,  the  Congress  can  continue  to  do 
Just  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  decade  and 
more,  appropriate  without  bothering  about 
balancing  the  Federal  Budget.  This  would 
be  deficit  spending.  The  President,  how- 
ever, would  be  embarrassed  by  the  necessity 
of  recommending  tax  increases. 

We  must  be  old-fashioned,  but  we  have 
always  assumed  that  Government  was  cre- 
ated In  the  public  Interest,  and  that  in  Its 
administration  it  should  concern  itself  with 
policies  designed  to  encourage  a  sound  "state 
of  the  imion"  In  which  the  people  would  be 
industrious  and  happy.  We  hadn't  supposed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  pass  measures  say- 
ing this  was  the  policy  of  government.  Just 
as  though  It  hadn't  always  been.  Yet  that 
Is  essentially  what  the  full  employment  bill 
does. 

It  Is  an  attempt  to  make  the  people  think 
that  what  is  a  governmental  responsibility 
is.  by  the  magic  of  this  legislation,  to  be 
assured  of  discharge  henceforth.  No  one  will 
ever  want  for  a  Job  again  In  this  Nation. 
At  least  that  Is  what  the  administration 
hopes  the  people  will  believe.  And  so  does 
the  opposition  to  the  administration,  appar- 
ently, for  most  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  didn't  have 
courage  enough  either  to  call  an  end  to 
political  subterfuge  when  the  bill  came  to  a 
vote. 

The  Government,  simply  by  public  expend- 
itures, can't  make  people  Industrious  and 
happy.  For  the  people  1  ave  to  be  industrious 
themselves  by  nature,  and  if  they  are  so  they 
are  usually  reasonably  happy.  What  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing,  and  Is  still  doing  by 
putting  forth  the  full  employment  bill,  is  to 
encourage  people  in  the  belief  that  the  world 
owes  them  a  living.  Encouragement  of  this 
philosophy,  by  whatever  means,  is  bound  to 
be  destructive  of  the  essentials  to  a  sound 
national  economy  in  the  end. 

The  idea  of  individual  worth  has  been 
largely  abolished  by  the  antics  of  Govern- 
ment in  this  Nation  in  recent  years.  A  man 
is  no  longer  born  in  a  society  in  which  he 
Is  taught  as  a  first  principle  that  upon  his 
own  talents  and  ability  depend  the  measure 
of  his  economic  success.  Instead  he  is  taught 
that  because  he  has  been  born  in  this  fa- 
vored country  Its  Government  will  see  that  he 
is  assigned  to  some  Job,  that  he  will  not 
have  to  work  at  it  more  than  40  hours  a 
week  (soon  it  will  be  36  or  only  30) .  that  his 
take-home  pay,  regardless  of  the  value  of  his 
work,  or  the  ability  with  which  he  discharges 
his  task,  will  be  enough  to  give  him  all  the 
material  things  his  heart  desires,  and  t'lat 
so  long  as  he  votes  for  the  Democratic  Party 
candidates  it  will  remain  so.  His  preceptors 
close  with  ia  muttered:  "God  bless  Roose- 
velt." 

It  is  like  crying  In  the  wilderness  to  keep 
harping  upon  the  way  in  which  the  birth- 
right of  United  States  citizens  has  been  sold. 
Men  who  have  in  the  past  seen  and  ur-ler- 
stood  this  birthright  today  are  lost,  along 
with  the  American  people  they  have  helped 
to  mislead.  Raised  to  places  of  public  re- 
sponsibility they  have  succumbed  to  the 
bunk  which  prevails  in  the  national  political 
life.  They  have  become  as  selfish  as  they 
seek  to  make  all  Americans.  They  hide  be- 
hind glittering  generalities  such  as  "full  em- 
ployment" and  act  like  pious  asses.  The 
hordes,  whose  minds  have  been  purchased 
with  their  own  money,  applaud. 

There  must  be  better  leadership  than  what 
we  have. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OP   WXST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
period  of  loan,  or  rather  gift,  negotia- 
tions with  England,  public  interest  is 
aroused  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Leo  T. 
Crowley  from  the  Government.  Mr. 
Crowley  was  one  of  the  United  States 
negotiators. 

One  report  stated  that  Mr.  Crowley 
disagreed  with  President  Truman  over 
terms  of  the  pending  proposal.  Another 
item  said:  "British  elation  over  Crowley 
resignation  disturbing  to  United  States." 
The  British  press  characterized  Mr. 
Crowley  as  the  evil  genius  who  is  with- 
holding a  grant  of  billions  of  American 
dollars  to  Britain.  Crowley  was  reported 
as  being  described  in  editorials  in  the 
London  press  as  the  power  behind  the 
throne  against  Britain  on  the  matter  of 
that  Nation's  request  for  a  gift  of  three 
to  six  billions  of  dollars. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  is  reported  as 
stating  that  the  resignation  of  Leo  T. 
Crowley.  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  was  regarded  as  mean- 
ing the  hard -bargain  group  in  the  United 
States  has  lost  out 

Her©  we  have  it  again  that  anyone 
who  dares  to  stand  up  and  endeavor  to 
protect  the  interests  of  this  country  Is 
quietly  eased  out  of  the  picture.  Right 
at  the  time  the  world  has  come  to  us  for 
loans  or  gifts,  we  hear  very  disturbing 
news. 

One  item  states  the  New  Zealand  press 
would  ban  United  States  trade  in  the 
most  protracted  anti-American  cam- 
paign in  the  history  of  New  Zealand. 
The  press  hit  again  at  the  United  States, 
the  Nation  which  provided  New  Zealand 
with  its  first  line  of  defense  in  war. 

Another  headline :  "Russian  trade  pro- 
gram builds  Balkan  monopolies.  Ro- 
manian. Hungarian,  and  other  Balkan 
states  agreements  give  Soviet  both  stock 
In  and  control  of  industries  which  must 
buy  through  Moscow." 

So  here  is  part  of  the  picture  produced 
by  the  Administrator's  give-away  policy 
which  shows  no  sign  of  letting  up  as  far 
as  the  administration  spokesmen  are 
concerned.  The  American  people  are 
disturbed  and  this  Congress  should  be 
disturbed. 

In  addition  to  giving  England  on  lend- 
lease  $29,000,000,000  in  supplies,  we  sent 
some  three  and  one-half  million  soldiers 
to  the  European  theater  alone,  thereby 
furnishing  about  75  percent  of  the  Allied 
fighting  strength  on  the  western  front. 
And  this  after  Churchill  said  to  us:  "You 
furnish  the  tools  and  we  will  furnish  the 
men." 

The  alien -minded  jellyfish  within  the 
framework  of  our  Government,  who  are 
mistakenly  called  experts,  are  scheming 
now  to  find  a  plan  for  an  outright  gift 
which  to  the  American  people  will  have 
all  the  aspects  of  a  lean.  One  is  the 
$20,000,000,000  in  gold  in  the  ground  out 
iQ    Kentucky.    The    idea    is    that    the 


United  States  could  give  Britain  a  ware- 
house receipt  from  three  ti  six  billions  of 
dollars  of  this  gold  without  having  to  go 
to  the  banks  to  borrow  or  without  having 
this  receipt  show  up  in  tlie  public  debt. 
Then  Britain  could  use  thii  receipt  to  de- 
posit to  her  account  in  thd  United  States 
and  could  write  checks  against  it  to  pay 
for  the  goods  that  Britain^  must  have. 

If  this  scheme  Is  consummated,  it  will 
amount  to  an  outright  betrayal  of  the 
American  people,  particularly  our  re- 
turning soldiers — the  mei  and  women 
who  have  fought  freedoia's  battles  all 
over  the  world. 

There  is  not  a  banker  ii  this  country 
that  would  loan  money  to  a  defaulter. 
What  point  is  there  in  us  giving  away 
dollars  in  order  that  theji  can  purchase 
goods  from  us?  Just  try  xi  figure  profit 
out  of  that  deal.  Appeasement  dollars 
never  come  hcnne  to  roost  If  we  refuse 
this  loan  or  gift,  there  is  ii  veiled  threat 
that  England  will  return  t(i  Empire  trade 
preference.    What  do  theji  mean  return? 

The  Ottawa  Conference  of  1932  setting 
up  an  Empire  preference  system  which 
fenced  us  out  is  still  in  exstence.  Brit- 
ain's life  blood  is  foreigi  trade.  She 
cannot  remain  economica  ly  alive  with- 
out it.  To  surrender  any  i  art  of  it  would 
render  her  impotent  to  mi^et  her  obliga- 
tions. It  would  certainly  be  a  dumb 
America  that  would  give  a  way  hard  dol- 
lars in  return  for  sugar -cc  ated  promises. 

Trade  In  the  future  wil  be.  as  in  the 
past,  on  a  hard  dollar-a  id-cent  basis. 
Our  foreign  friends  are  tough  traders. 
They  will  buy  where  thei  can  get  the 
most  for  their  money.  They  trade  on 
no  other  basis.  They  will  buy  from  us 
that  which  they  need  and  that  which  we 
can  supply  at  low  prices  and  of  good 
quality.  This  is  just  comrpon  sense,  and 
we  can  expect  nothing  mo  e. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  ' 
on  lend-lease.  UNRRA,  an^  so  forth,  just 
talk  to  our  returning  soldi  »rs  or  some  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  toured 
Europe  this  summer.  Yoi 
the  good-neighbor  policy 
almost  completely  failed  in 
The  only  thing  that  can 
administration  from  endangering  our 
economic  security  by  further  grants  of 
enormous  sums  is  by  an  j  roused  public 
opinion,  and  it  is  our  duty] 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan 
to  extend   in   the  Recori    part  of  an 
address  made  by  me  befor;  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  ^n  September 
27,  as  follows: 
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While  I  discuss  the  English  problem,  It  is 
not  because  it  is  singular.  The  same  prob- 
lem exists  with  all  our  allies  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree;  nor  is  it  necessarily  a  criticism 
of  our  allies.  We  have  certainly  given  them 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  do  not  expect 
any  payment  now  or  in  the  future  and  that 
we  have  plenty  more  that  can  be  bad  for  the 
asking.  Any  criticism  Is  and  should  be  di- 
rected to  our  own  managers. 

To  review  a  little  history:  After  World  War 
I  England  owed  us  t6.500.000.0CO.  After  a 
small  fractional  payment  she  led  the  world 
in  repudiation.  All  countries  joined  except 
Finland:  France,  14.000,000.000  plus;  Italy, 
$2,000,000,000  plus,  and  so  on.  And  during 
this  period  we  took  severe  punishment  with 
British  cartels  and  trade  agreements,  which 
discriminated   against   us. 

We  all  remember  the  early  twenties  when 
automobile  tires  cost  us  f30  and  940  because 
the  Dutch  and  British  ganged  on  us  In  trade 
agreements.  But  Uncle  Sam's  memory  is 
very  short. 

Today  the  British  tell  us  that  all  debts 
should  be  forgiven  and  a  further  gift  of  from 
$3,000,000,000  to  $6,000,000,000  should  be 
forthcoming.  They  have  monopolized  press 
propaganda  on  this  subject  for  two  well- 
prepared  months.  A  fair  presentation  of  the 
facts  have  not  been  given  to  our  people  be- 
cause our  negotiators  are  following  a  silent 
policy. 

Here  is  the  picture  briefly:  We  have  can- 
celed the  World  War  I  debt  of  lfl.000.000.000 
plus.  A  delegation  here  this  minute  asks 
cancellation  of  lend-leaae  of  approximately 
$29.000.000,000 — all  to  be  forgotten  In  addi- 
tion to  new  grants.  But  here  is  an  extremely 
Interesting  situation.  The  115.000.000.000 
which  the  British  got  from  within  the  Em- 
pire under  similar  arrangements  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Indeed,  the  only  official  vugges- 
tlon  of  what  Is  to  be  done  about  the  war  debt 
within  the  Empire  is  that  it  may  be  refunded, 
scaled  down,  and  paid.  Not  a  move  has  been 
made  and  it  stands  today  as  a  valid  existing 
debt.  In  short,  she  comes  to  us  pleading 
her  Inability  to  pay  us  a  dollar.  She  makes 
no  similar  claim  to  members  of  the  Empire, 
the  so-called  sterling  bloc. 

I  want  to  Impress  this  fact  upon  you. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  a^  cancellation.  The 
only  question  Is :  Shall  this  sum  of  money  be 
paid  by  the  British  people?  Or.  shall  it  be 
paid  by  the  American  people  In  addition  to 
our  own  national  debt,  which  is  approaching 
$275,000,000,000? 

The  English  delegation  here  now  is  com- 
posed of  two  holdovers,  representing  her  for- 
mer capitalistic  regime.  They  have  not  sent 
representatives  of  the  new  socialistic  govern- 
ment. On  the  day  the  delegates  arrived  here, 
the  mentor  of  the  new  regime,  Harold  Laskl. 
addressing  a  party  meeting  in  England,  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  age  of  capitalism  Is 
drawing  to  a  close."  Here  they  are  seeking 
to  draw  $35,000,000,000  out  of  our  free  enter- 
prise Nation  and  at  the  same  time  tell  us  our 
way- of  life  Is  dead.  They  sent  two  repre- 
sentatlves  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
valid  promises,  while  the  new  regime  stays 
at  home  and  suys  our  system  is  dying. 

We  are  asked  to  finance  their  venture  Into 
state  ownership.  They  say  they  have  lost 
their  world  trade  during  the  war.  while  the 
records  disclose  that  their  exports  and  im- 
ports about  balance  during  that  period.  In 
any  case  we  did  not  secure  their  foreign  trade. 
They  are  going  to  float  bonds  to  pay  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  mines,  and  transporta- 
tion, and  pay  24  percent  interest,  which  they 
proudly  say  will  be  paid.  They  make  no  de- 
mands on  the  British  Empire  such  as  they 
make  on  us.  Their  proposition  falls  down 
completely.  They  cannot  pay  us  but  they 
can  pay  the  Empire.  They  cannot  pay  ua 
Interest  on  new  loans  but  they  propose  so- 
cialism with  big  interests  with  a  complete 
pay-off  to  their  own  people.  Surely  it  will 
be  a  feeble-minded  America  that  will  fall  for 
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such  deceit.  All  our  allies  have  politely  told 
us  to  keep  our  nose  out  of  their  internal  btisl- 
ness — all  they  expect  of  us  is  more  money. 

It  is  time  that  we  Americans  get  ourselves 
together.  Europe  can  pull  In  her  belt  and 
work  harder — just  as  we  are  going  to  do. 
The  enormous  debt  we  have  piled  up.  and  to 
a  large  extent  through  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment, will  be  left  for  our  soldiers  to  pay  when 
they  retiu-n  home  and  take  their  place  in  the 
business  life  of  this  Nation.  It  is  not  fair  to 
them  to  conduct  our  fiscal  affairs  on  the  basis 
W2  have  been  operating.  Our  lend-lease  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  war.  We 
have  literally  maintained  the  economy  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Prance  after  a  decade  of  socialistic  experi- 
ments and  popular  front  government  suffered 
an  Ignominious  defeat.  We  have  given  them 
$1,000,000,000  and  they  want  $2  000,000,000 
more.  These  nations,  who  through  political 
debauchery  and  failure  to  meet  their  respon- 
sibilities as  world  powers,  have  to  bear  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  in  tolerating  a 
condition  which  would  create  another  World 
War. 

We  bailed  them  out  of  the  first  war  and 
they  scheme  to  have  us  bail  them  out  of  this 
one  and  put  the  whole  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  the  American  people.  The  Ameri- 
can people,  particularly  the  returning  soldier, 
will  not  stand  for  It  If  they  are  properly  In- 
formed and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
will  be  informed. 


Atomic  Bomb 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 
Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  interesting  to  see  how  nervous 
and  hungry  and  anxious  many  people 
are  to  tell  the  whole  world  all  they  can 
about  what  we  found  out  by  spending 
$2,000,000,000  to  develop  the  atomic 
bomb.  They  say  there  is  no  use  trjring 
to  keep  the  secret  because  everybody 
has  got  it  or  will  get  it  soon,  and  they 
seem  to  reason  that  we  should,  there- 
fore, give  it  to  them  now  or  else.  Else 
what?  That  seems  to  me  as  absurd  an 
attitude  as  an  intelligent  people  could 
take.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  stop 
discussins  processes  and  machinery, 
scientific  aspects  and  problems  until  we 
shall  have  deliberately  and  advisedly- 
determined  our  policy  with  regard  to 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Of  course,  others  may  discover  the 
process.  That  is  not  our  responsibility. 
We  are  responsible  for  having  developed 
this  bomb  and  thereby  made  ourselves 
trustee  of  the  secret  of  the  terrible 
power  and  destructive  potentialities  of 
this  bomb.  It  is  our  duty  to  guard  it  as 
best  we  can;  at  least,  until  a  dependable 
agency  strong  enough  and  secure  enough 
Is  developed  to  take  over  the  trusteeship 
as  the  guardian  of  the  world's  peace.  A 
proper  sense  of  that  responsibility  and 
duty  to  be  cautious  should  restrain  us 
from  incautious  statements  and  from 
hasty  actions  which  no  amount  of  cau- 
tion or  regret  later  could  repair.  No- 
body can  see  through  this  curtain  of  bat- 
tle smoke  which  surrounds  the  earth. 
Nobody  can  judge  who  our  allies  will  be 


in  the  event  of  another  war  or  when  that 
war    may    come.     We    do    know    that 
wars  make  just  as  strange  bedfellows 
as  do  politics.    Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  secret,  whatever  of  it  still  remains, 
is  as  important  to  the  security  of  our 
own  people  now  and  to  the  support  of  the 
things  we  stand  for  as  when  the  secret 
process  was  developed.     No  amount  of 
wishful  thinking  can  alter  the  fact  that 
the  United  Nations  is  only  a  loosely  held 
together  association  of  some  fifty-odd 
nations,  and  that  the  Security  Council 
has  not  progressed  Ijeyond  the  document 
stage.    When  they  shall  have  developed 
the  authority  to  coimsel  and  the  strength 
to  secure  will  be  time  enough  to  consider 
the  shifting   of   our   responsibility   ac- 
quired as  the  developer  of  this  bomb  and 
the  trustee  of  at  least  a  substantial  part 
of  the  secret  of  the  development  of  its 
tremendous  powers.     These  and  other 
circumstances  conspire  to  give  to  us  a 
greater  responsibility,  with  reference  to 
this  bomb,  than  any  other  people  have, 
and  associated  with  the  sense  of  that  re- 
sponsibility a  greater  disposition  tlian 
any  other  people  have  to  hold  this  dis- 
covery within  the  limits  of  proper  and 
useful  service. 

After  all.  why  such  a  hurry  to  dump 
this  $2,000,000,000  product  of  our  money 
out  into  a  disorganized  and  largely  psy- 
chopathic world  with  the  possiblhty, 
definite  possibility,  that  the  bombs 
might  be  coming  back  to  us  Just  as  Japan 
sent  back  to  us  our  scrap  iron. 


Butter  and  Meat  Rationing 


and  the  Armour  Packing  Co.'s  representative 
makes  no  bones  about  it. 

We  pay  a  premium  on  A-grade  butter  with 
score  90-plus  when  we  can  get  AA  grade  with 
score  93-plus  for  leas  money  right  in  our  own 
city.  Now  we  can  have  all  the  meat  we  want. 
In  fact  they  ship  us  more  than  we  want 
(beef)  as  customers  don't  have  red  points  to 
buy  with — a  fine  situation  when  children 
can't  have  butter  on  their  bread  and  it  is 
going  to  waste:  also,  can't  have  meat  when 
there  is  a  surplus. 
Sincerely, 

Pkes  E.  Babex.. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NKBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  Members  of  this  House  have 
frequently  called  attention  to  the  regu- 
lations which  continue  the  rationing  of 
butter  and  meat.  At  the  present  time, 
meat  is  piling  up  in  many  meat  counters 
and  will  soon  spoil  unless  a  different  at- 
titude is  taken  as  to  its  rationing.  Our 
people  must  still  buy  meat  with  red 
points. 

The  letter  which  I  include  with  these 
remarks  indicates  just  what  is  happen- 
ing in  thousands  of  stores  all  over  the 
country.  Butter  and  meat  should  be  im- 
mediately taken  off  of  the  foods  that  are 
now  being  rationed.  Rationing  is  no 
longer  necessary.  Rules  and  regulations 
merely  Interfere  with  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Grand  Island,  Nebr..  September  22, 1945. 
Congressman  A.  L.  Miller. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  was  on  the  radio  a  week 
ago  and  heard  your  round-table  discussion 
in  regard  to  certain  OPA  dealings,  etc. 

Now,  let  me  say  right  here.  There  is  no 
sense  in  keeping  points  on  butter,  and  hasn't 
been  for  some  time.  I  have  a  small  grocery 
store  and  have  been  forced  to  take  butter 
in  order  to  get  meat,  and  I  am  not  alone. 
Ail  dealers  in  this  territory  are  forced  to  take 
butter  and  cottage  cheese,  etc.,  or  no  meat, 


Subcommittee  Report  of  Patterson  Field, 
Ohio,  Separation  Base  and  Indiantown 
Gap,  Pa.,  Separation  Center 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  report: 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Milltpry  Af- 
fairs Committee,  composed  of  Robert  P, 
SIXES,  of  Florida:  Leroy  Johnson  and  Chet 
Holifielo.  of  California,  visited  the  AAP 
separation  base  located  at  Patterson  Field, 
Ohio,  on  September  28.  1945. 

Orders  to  set  up  this  separation  base  were 
received  on  September  15  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  Brig.  Gen.  H.  A.  Bertram.  Build- 
ings were  obtained,  medical  laboratories  were 
set  up,  office  equipment  Installed,  and  key 
personnel  quickly  organized.  Four  days  later, 
on  September  19,  31  separations  were  made. 
The  daily  separations  Increased  as  shown  In 
the  following  table: 
Total  separatees,  officers  and  enlisted  men: 

Sept.  19 31 

Sept.  20 43 

Sept.  21 104 

Sept.  22 - — -, 118 

Sept.  23 171 

•    Sept.  24 . 126 

Sept.  25 — 129 

Sept.  26. 148 

Sept.  27 _ 194 

The  original  quota  for  this  separation  base 
was  set  up  as  100  per  day.  As  the  table  shows. 
9  days  afterwards,  the  separation  of  personnel 
had  reached  194  per  day.  The  subo<immittee 
was  told  by  Col.  Richard  Gimbel.  the  officer 
in  charge  of  separation  personnel  at  this  base, 
that  their  present  goal  was  300  separatees  per 
day.  which  it  Is  hoped  will  be  accomplished 
soon.  In  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee 
their  goal  to  be  attained  by  December  1 
should  be  nearer  600  per  day.  Officers  at 
Patterson  Field  stated  that  the  attainment 
of  this  goal  will  be  possible  when  certain  ad- 
ditional buildings,  now  in  construction,  are 
completed,  when  additional  separation  per- 
sonnel complete  their  training,  and  when  ad- 
ditional equipment  is  obtained  for  medical 
and  X-ray  laboratories. 

This  base  has  been  occupied  during  their 
first  9  days  in  separating  high-point  and 
eligible  personnel  from  their  own  Patterson 
Field  and  the  adjoining  Wright  Field.  All 
eligible  personnel  from  these  two  fields  have 
been  separated  and  the  base  Is  now  ready  to 
accept  for  separation  all  returnees  assigned 
to  them  from  their  geographical  area. 

The  top  fiight  officers  at  this  base.  Com- 
manding Officer  Brig.  Gen.  H.  A.  Bartram, 
Brig.  Gen.  G.  L.  Usher,  and  Col.  Richard 
Gimbel — in  charge  of  separation  personnel — 
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were  most  cooperative  in  furnislilng  the  sub- 
committee with  copies  of  their  records  and 
conducting  our  subcommittee  through  every 
separation  operation  of  the  base. 

Our  subcommittee  recommends  that  the 
War  Department  make  available  at  once  the 
needed  laboratory  equipment,  and  that  com- 
plete and  full  use  of  facilities  existing  at 
Patterson  Field,  and  building  facilities  near- 
Ing  completion,  be  used  to  Its  fullest  ca- 
pacity as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the  end  that 
600  separations  per  day  b«  attained.  We 
also  recommend  an  Increased  training  pro- 
gram of  Army  separation  personnel — low- 
point  classification — to  replace  the  civil- 
service  complement  of  40  percent,  now  in  use 
at  this  base.  Adequate  trained  Army  sepa- 
ration personnel  would  enable  this  base  to 
function  on  a  two-shift  capacity  Instead  of 
the  one-shift  operation  now  current.  The 
6-day-per-week  civil-service  custom  does  not 
lend  Itself  to  the  continuovis  assembly-line 
operation  of  a  separation  facility.  There- 
fore, whenever  possible,  trained  Army  per- 
sonnel should  be  substituted. 

INDl-UrrOWN  GAP.  PA. 

Our  subcommittee  next  visited  the  Army 
separation  center  located  at  Indlantown  Gap. 
Pa.    This  separation  center,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  BrlR  Gen.  M.  F.  Llndsey.  is  l>eing  oper- 
ated in  a  very  efficient  manner.    Part  of  this 
efficiency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
superlative  facilities  and  a  background  of  ex- 
perience in  separation  work.     Here,  as  else- 
where, the  separation  of  returnees  is  being 
rapidly   accelerated      Prom   the    1st   day   of 
August  to  the  last  day  of  August,  their  rate 
Increased   from  390  to  699  persons   per  day. 
Prom  the  1st  day  of  September  to  the  27th  of 
September,  the  rate  per  day  of  separatees  has 
Increased  from  889  to  1.754.    We  were  told  by 
General  Llndsey  that  they  have  set  a  goal  of 
3.000  separations  per  day  by  November  1.  and 
It  Is  felt  by  the  committee  that  shortly  there- 
after their  capacity  could  reach  3.750  sepa- 
rations per  day.    We  inspected  the  compl*te 
"assembly  line"  of  separation  here  and  found 
It  to  be  well  equipped  and  efficiently  operated. 
Although  this  separation  center  is  60  days 
ahead  of  its  original  projected  schedule,  re- 
turnees are  arriving  at  tj|e  reception  center 
In  excess  of  ability  to  separate.     Furloughs 
are  being  extended  up  to  10  days  to  applicants 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  arrival  and  sepa- 
ration.   When  questioned,  many  of  the  boys 
stated  that  they  had  remained  In  the  recep- 
tion center  5  or  6  days  before  entering  the 
separation  "assembly  line."    This  separation 
center's    geographical    area    Is    Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  most  of  the  separatees  live  In 
these  two  States.     It  should  be  noted  here, 
however,  that  a  residue  of  men.  who  were  on 
their  30-  or  45-day  re<leployment  furloughs, 
which  were  granted  before  VJ-day,  have  been 
processed   in  this  center  or  are  being  proc- 
^jBssed.    The  setting  up  ol  additional  separation 
centers,  bases,  and  points  will  soon  enable  all 
separatees  to  be  processed  near  their  homes. 
Here   as  elsewhere  some  civil-service   per- 
sonnel, with  their  40-hour  workweek,  slows 
up  to  a  certain  extent  the  potential  opera- 
tion.    The  subcommittee  was  Informed  that 
a   school   of   separation    personnel   training, 
comprising    4.900    trainees,    was    being    con- 
du?ted  at  this  center.    This  project  Is  highly 
commended,  as  It  will  furnish   replacement 
of  discharged  personnel  and  eventually  en- 
able this  center  to  function  on  a  double- 
shift  basis. 

The  subcommittee  has  given  careful 
thought  to  the  time  required  in  various  steps 
of  processing.  Preparation  of  form  100  re- 
quires considerable  tlmr  and  the  services  of 
several  additional  counselors.  Many  of  the 
separatees  subsequently  discard  this  form. 
It  ts  suggested  that  forra  20,  which  Is  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  soldier's  record,  be  dupli- 
cated, and  a  copy  mailed  to  each  separatee  at 
his  home  address.  It  may  be  desirable  to  add 
to  form  20   ceruin   additional   information 
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EXTENSION  OF  RflMARKS 

OP 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  nebr.4Ska| 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRl  SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  !.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebrask  i.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  now  it  must  have  be(  ;ome  painfully 
apparent  to  the  armed  se  vice  from  the 
General  Staff  on  (iown  to  company  ofiB- 
cers.  as  it  has  to  Members  of  this  House, 
that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  policy  <in  demobiliza- 
tion. A  flood  of  mail  haj  come  to  my 
oflQce,  as  it  has  to  the  oflBce  Df  every  Mem- 
ber, criticizing  that  pwlicy  ind  appealing 
for  the  discharge  of  sons,  lusbands,  and 
brothers  who  have  been  ii.  service  for  a 
long  time  and  who  are  nov  wasting  time 
In  boondoggling  practices  in  the  camps 
of  this  country  while  the  folks  at  home 
are  unable  to  do  the  v/ork  that  has  to  be 
done.  Surely,  the  calls  tljat  have  come 
to  them  from  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  given  them  an  inklini ;  of  the  storm 
of  "public  opinion  that  i;  building  up 
against  them. 

We  should  recognize  the  fundamental 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  a  democracy  no 
plan  will  finally  succeed  unless  it  has  the 
approval  and  support  of  public  opinion. 
The  military  must  know  his.  If  they 
do  not  recognize  it,  then  (  ongress  must 
make  it  plain  to  them.  ThK  dilatory  way 
in  which  they  are  going  alout  the  busi- 
ness of  discharging  the  miimbers  of  the 
armed  forces,  the  misleading  statements 
they  are  making  to  the  pi  blic.  and  the 
continuing  attitude  of  "we  tnow  best"  is 
building  up  a  pressure  tl  at  soon  will 
break  it^  bounds  and  destrc  y  any  chance 


of  building  up  a  defense  policy  based  on 
reason  and  the  needs  of  our  country  in 
the  postwar  period.  You  may  dam  a 
stream  but  when  the  floods  come,  unless 
you  have  provided  for  an  escape,  they 
will  wash  out  your  dam  and  wreak  de- 
struction on  everything  in  its  path.  This 
is  what  is  happening  and  unless  some- 
thing is  done,  and  done  quickly,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Congress  to  formu- 
late a  reasonable  program  for  the  future. 

There  is  still  time  to  avoid  this  calam- 
ity. An  exercise  of  a  little  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  General  Staff  would  stem 
the  tide  and,  though  the  going  might  be 
a  little  rough,  they  would,  in  the  end,  get 
their  desire — a  reasonable  military  pro- 
gram that  would  support  our  position  as 
a  leading  nation  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
President  Truman  stated  that  one  and 
one-half  million  men  would  be  dis- 
charged by  Christmastime.  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  stated  there  would  proba- 
bly be  2,00C,000  men  discharged  by 
Christmastime.  General  Marshall,  when 
before  the  joint  session  of  Congress, 
stated  on  September  20  that  he  hoped 
"within  4  weeks  to  reach  a  point  where 
the  Army  can  release  all  men  for  whom 
useful  employment  cannot  be  found."  If 
this  is  not  done,  we  may  well  see  5,000,000 
men  under  arms  in  this  country  at 
Christmastime.  They  will  be  waiting  for 
a  discharge  from  the  Army.  This 
prompts  me  to  offer  the  following  advice 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy : 

First.  Issue  orders  immediately  to  dis- 
charge or  place  on  indeflnite  furlough* 
every  man  who  desires  it  and  for  whom 
useful  employment  cannot  be  found. 

Second.  Put  on  inactive  status  every 
officer  in  the  Reserve  as  soon  as  he  can 
be  spared  from  the  demobilization  pro- 
gram. 

Third.  Clean  out  the  camps  and  posts 
in  this  country. 

Fourth.  Keep  up  the  good  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  returning  the  sol- 
diers to  this  country. 

Fifth.  Submit  to  Congress  their  esti- 
mates on  the  size  of  the  postwar  Army 
and  Navy  that  will  be  needed. 

By  this  bold  stroke,  the  pressure  will 
be  relieved.  Resentment  will  die  down. 
Freed  from  the  emotional  strain.  Con- 
gress can  consider  these  proposals  and 
will  adopt  a  reasonable  policy.  The  post- 
war Army  and  Navy  can  then  be  re- 
cruited in  a  short  time.  The  task  will  be 
immeasurably  easier  for,  out  of  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  million  men  who  have 
been  under  arms,  many  will  be  glad  to 
make  the  Army  or  Navy  a  career.  If 
enough  are  not  gotten  in  this  way.  Con- 
gress will  provide  other  ways. 

There  is  a  growing  fear  among  the  mil- 
itary that  this  country  is  rapidly  swing- 
ing toward  isolationism.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  the  case.  True,  there  is  a  natural 
swing  in  that  direction  after  every  war. 
I  beheve,  however,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
feeling  mistakenly  thought  of  as  isola- 
tionism is  merely  that  revulsion  to  the 
military  life  felt  by  the  American  people, . 
Get  the  men  out  of  uniform  for  a  short 
while  and  public  opinion  will  support  a 
military  establishment  sufficient  for  our 
needs.   After  two  wars,  I  believe  this  Na- 
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tion  realizes  that  we  must  take  a  leading 
part  in  assuring  a  peaceful  world  and 
that  we  cannot  do  this  unless  we  have 
the  strength  to  make  our  ideas  effective. 
This  attitude  can  quickly  change  if  the 
military  persist  in  their  present  policy  in 
regard  to  demobilization  and  incur  the 
resentment  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare what  size  our  armed  forces  will  be 
during  peacetime.  With  that  in  mind  I 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  limit  the 
size  of  the  Army  in  the  United  States  to 
1 ,000,000  men.  This  would  take  effect  on 
July  1.  1946. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  military 
forces  would  immediately  send  men 
home  on  an  indefinite  furlough  and  get 
them  released  as  quickly  as  possible  that 
many  of  these  men  would  then  reenlist 
in  some  branch  of  the  armed  forces. 
They  will  not  do  It  while  members  of 
the  armed  forces. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  growing  re- 
sentment against  the  armed  forces,  but 
most  of  it  could  be  eliminated  by  adopt- 
ing the  suggestions  I  have  just  made. 
Certainly  when  Christmas  rolls  around 
and  we  have  several  million  men  under 
arms  in  this  country,  the  rejentment  will 
be  greatly  increased. 


Is   General   Bradley  for  or  Against  the 
Veterans'  Pauper-Oath  Reqiurement? 


The  Road  to  Ruin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   MARYLAfO) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  aga:nst  the  ab- 
surd proposal  to  pay  $25  a  week  for  loaf- 
ing, placing  a  premium  on  idleness.  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  by  the  Democrat  and 
News  of  Cambridge.  Dorchester  County. 
Md..  entitled  "The  Road  to  Ruin." 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE  ROAD  TO  RtTlN 

The  new  and  better  life  we  are  all  promised 
In  our  postwar  world  may  be  cosi  ly  entertain- 
ment. The  plan  to  pay  $25  maximum  un- 
employment benefits  for  26  weeks  might 
better  be  called  the  national  vacation  meas- 
ure. What  would  happen  at  the  end  of  26 
weeks  when  the  vacation  was  over?  Would 
there  be  a  new  bill  for  the  next  year,  on  the 
theory  that  unless  It  was  passed  there  would 
then  be  unemployment?  Naturally,  the  high- 
er the  benefits  and  the  longer  the  period  each 
year  for  which  they  are  paid,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  recruit  help.  Fletail  stores, 
garage!?,  and  many  other  trades  And  workers 
unwilling  to  accept  work,  even  when  thou- 
sands are  being  laid  ofT  from  war  Industries. 
Farm  help  Is  almost  Impossible  to  get  at  any 
price  the  farmer  can  pay,  to  riise  food  to 
sell  at  a  figure  demanded  by  '.he  Govern- 
ment. 

Sooner  or  later  we  are  all  going  to  have  to 
get  down  to  earth  and  work  and  save,  or  we 
will  starve.  All  the  hot  air  to  the  contrary, 
government  can't  take  money  away  from 
the  people  In  taxes  to  furnish  the  handouts 
now  propoeed.  Legalized  loafing  on  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  roll  will  break  any  nation  ulti- 
mately. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by 
Joseph  Leib: 

IS    CZNEBAL    BRADLEY    FOR    OR    AGAINST    THX 
VKTXRANS'  PAUPER-OATH  RXQUIRXMXNTT 

(By  Joseph  Leib) 

In  the  August  edition  of  Veterans  Outlook 
magazine  there  appeared  an  announcement 
that  In  a  subsequent  Issue  there  would  appear 
an  article  by  this  writer  on  the  much  dis- 
cussed pauper-oath  requirement  for  the  hon- 
ored veterans  of  the  World  Wars. 

This  magazine  came  to  the  attention  of 
Edward  E.  Odom.  Solicitor  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— a  hold-over  from  the  morbid 
Hlnes'  regime — who  immediately  contacted 
the  publisher  demanding  space  for  a  rebuttal 
without  having  the  slightest  conception  of 
what  my  remarks  would  be. 

Of  course,  tliis  unusual  request  was  granted 
and  Odom  emerged  as  the  author,  prolonger, 
and  defender  of  that  obnoxious  pauper  oath 
that  is  demanded  of  our  veterans.  The 
phraseology  and  ridiculous  reasoning  and 
word  trickery  in  Odom's  article  also  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was  the  man  who 
penned  the  prolific  letters  that  the  ousted 
General  Hines  addressed  to  members  of  Con- 
gress in  a  childish  attempt  to  debunk  the 
implications  and  reasons  behind  the  exist- 
ence of  the  pauper  oath. 

What  Odom  said  in  between  words — but 
didn't  have  the  courage  to  say  openly — is 
that  if  he  had  his  way,  and  it  appears  that 
he  might — he  would  furnish  free  hospitaliza- 
tion only  to  service-connected  veterans  and 
more  important  exclusively  for  the  very  ail- 
ment, injury  or  cause  of  discharge.  In  other 
words  if  a  veteran  is  declared  service-con- 
nected because  of  loss  of  a  leg  he  can  de- 
mand free  medical  treatment  for  that  par- 
ticular part  of  his  body  only.  Should  he 
have  kidney  trouble  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration will  Insist  on  a  pauper  oath.  I  have 
told  of  a  veteran  who  was  wounded  In  his 
lower  jaw  while  fighting  in  France.  Recently 
he  developed  pains  In  the  upper  Jaw  and 
sought  medical  aid.  The  VA  officer  In  charge 
adamantly  refused  to  treat  him  because  this 
veteran  could  not  prove  that  the  trouble  in 
his  upper  Jaw  was  service-connected. 

When  Odom's  masterpiece  of  pictur- 
esque misinformation  came  off  the  press, 
I  forwarded  a  copy  to  General  Bradley 
and  respectfully  asked  whether  or  not 
his  Solicitor  spoke  for  the  new  Veterans' 
Administrator.  This  is  the  confusing  re- 
ply received: 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  27,  1945. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Leib:  I  am  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  September  20,  1945,  calling  my  at- 
tention to  an  article  In  the  Veterans'  Out- 
look and  reprinted  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. The  Solicitor  had  previously  invited  my 
attention  to  the  Outlook  articles. 

Insofar  as  concerns  the  material  to  which 
you  refer,  there  Is  Involved  only  a  factual 
discussion  of  certain  legal  and  historrt»l  as- 
pects of  the  statutory  provision,  which  you 
refer  to  as  the  "pauper  oath,"  but  which  was 
provided  by  the  Congress  as  an  aid  to  the 
veteran  in  establishing  eligibility  for  hos- 
pital care.    Even  U  the  article  were  an  ex- 


pression of  policy.  It  would  be  Inappropriate 
for  me  to  comment  thereon  Inasmuch  as  the 
policies  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
established  by  the  Congress  through  legis- 
lation Implemented  by  existing  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  statutory  authority.  In- 
cidentally, you  may  not  have  observed  the 
amended  regulations  issued  effective  Augtist 
14.  1945  (Federal  Register,  p.  11156.  August  30, 
1945),  which  are  the  most  liberal  possible 
under  existing  legislation.  Any  basic  change 
In  policy  would  require  amendatory  legisla- 
tion, as  to  which  suggestions  on  my  part 
would  be  properly  addressed  to  the  Congress 
or  to  a  committee  thereof. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Omar  N.  Bradlet, 
General,  United  States  Army. 

Administrator. 

If  this  is  not  straddling  an  issue,  then 
what  is  it?  The  Solicitor  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  emphatically  point- 
ed out  in  his  peculiar  way  that  he  fa- 
vored the  retention  of  the  pauper  oath 
as  is.  I  merely  asked  General  Bradley 
if  Odom's  views  were  his  views,  and  look 
at  the  aaiswer  I  got. 

Pmthermore.  Odom  stated  In  his  ar- 
ticle that  the  pauper  oath  is  "prescribed 
by  the  law,  not  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration," yet  this  great  friend  of  the 
veterans  daily  breaks  his  neck  to  see  to 
it  that  this  oath  is  not  removed  from 
the  statute  books,  I  am  wondering  if 
this  man  is  trying  to  serve  two  masters. 

My  friend  Odom  pointed  out  that — 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  recom- 
mended legislation  intended  to  liberalize 
these  provisions  and  such  legislation  is  pend- 
ing In  the  Congress  at  the  present  time 
(H.  R.  3522,  S.  1203;. 

What  Odom  failed  to  make  clear,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact  that  John  Thomas 
Taylor,  national  legislative  director  of 
the  American  Legion,  in  a  statement  to 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  July  18.  1945.  charged 
that — 

The  Veterans'  Administration  utterly  failed 
to  anticipate  the  hospitalization  need  of 
veterans — 

scoring  this  very  legislation  now  hailed 
by  the  Solicitor.    Taylor  added  that — 

This  legislation  which  would  wipe  out  all 
hospitalization  rights  of  World  War  veterans 
Eunering  from  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities is  a  cover-up  on  its  part  to  escape 
responsibility  for  Its  failure. 

The  VFW  and  the  DAV  joined  Taylor  in 
denouncing  H.  R.  3522  and  S.  1203. 

I  ask  General  Bradley  again.  Does  So- 
licitor Odom  speak  fo.-  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration when  he  wrote  this  article 
appearinc  In  the  Veterans'  Outlook  mag- 
azine? I  think  that  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  have  a  right  to  know  and  have 
an  answer  to  this  question.  I  believe 
that  General  Bradley  should  back  up  his 
underling  or  else  banish  him  from  t'-.e 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Everyone  who  has  followed  this  issue 
from  the  beginning  knows  what  is  be- 
hind this  pauper-oath  requirement.  If 
they  do  not,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  too 
susceptible  to  pressure  from  the  profes- 
sional medical  associations  intent  upon 
hamstringing  any  and  all  forms  of  public 
medical  care.  Let  me  cite  the  position 
taken  by  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  a  letter  dated  March  7,  1945, 
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signed  by  Its  secretary.  Dr.  Olin  West. 
Some  of  his  crystal-clear  views  are  quot- 
ed, as  follows: 

"In  1034  the  committee  on  legislative  ac- 
tivities of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  submitted  a  report 
In  which  reference  was  made  to  article  29. 
•ectlon  «,  of  Public  Law  No.  2.  Seventy-tiilrd 
Congress."  (Not*.— ThU  law  Is  known  to  vet- 
erans as  the  Economy  Act.  that  sent  many 
discharged  soldiers  to  an  early  grave.)  '•It  Is 
provided  In  that  section  that  the  statement 
under  oath  of  the  applicant  on  such  form 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans"  Affairs  should  be  accepted  as 
•ufBclent  evidence  of  inability  to  defray  nec- 
essary expenses.  In  the  same  report  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reed  amendment  was  Indicated 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  to  the  effect 
thut  any  oath  required  In  the  law  should  be 
interpreted  to  mean  Ih.it  the  'eteran  sub- 
acrlblng  to  such  oath  U  lu  actual  need." 

In  other  words,  the  AMA  was  willing  to 
have  VA  provide  medical  care  In  only  those 
^^  Instances  In  which  a  veteran  was  In  such  dire 
•Traits  that  he  couldn't  possibly  be  able  to  pay 
the  fee  usually  charged  by  a  private  physician. 
Here  are  other  statements  in  Dr  West's  letter: 
"Objection  ha«  been  offered  by  the  AMA 
througn  the  house  of  delegates  to  the  general 
policy  of  provisions  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  of  hospitalization  and  medical  care  for 
veteruns  for  conditions  not  even  remotely 
aaaooiated  with  military  service.  Borne  of  the 
remarks  supporting  this  opposition  were 
offered  In  a  memorandum  tiled  with  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations  In  1934  and 
reproduced  In  the  printed  hearings  on  H.  R. 
6*53.  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bin  for  1M3.  •  •  •  It  was  emphasized  In 
the  memo  that  nothing  In  it  should  be  con- 
•trued  ss  directed  In  any  degree  against  legis- 
lation to  make  adequate  provisions  for  med- 
ical and  ho-spltal  service  for  veterans  suffer- 
ing from  disabilities,  diseases,  or  defects  of 
service  origin.     •     •     • 

"In  1033.  Dr.  Lewis,  as  president-elect  of 
the  AMA.  addressed  the  house  of  delegates, 
■tatlng  that  almost  70  percent  of  the  cases 
that  were  hospitalized  In  veterans'  hospitals 
presented  disabilities  that  had  nothing  to  do 
wit^  the  service  and  did  not  have  even  pre- 
■umptive  service  connection.     •     •     • 

"I  think  U  Is  probably  true  that  Dr.  Lewis 
may  have  been  concerned  over  the  {>osslblllty 
that  more  hospitals  for  the  service  of  veter- 
ans might  be  erected  than  the  existing  situ- 
ation Justified.     •     •     • 

"There  may  be  a  possibility  that  a  hospital 
building  program  could  be  initiated  and  put 
Into  effect  that  might  conceivably  affect  ex- 
isting civilian  hospitals  unfavorably.  Much 
would  depend.  In  my  opinion,  on  the  nature 
of  the  use  that  might  be  made  of  facilities 
provided  by  an  unduly  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral hospitals,  which  facilities  might  be 
readily  available  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
population." 

This  is  exactly  why  the  construction  of 
•  more  veterans'  hospitals  are  being  de- 
layed and  ignored. 

There  are  now  six  separate  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  House  alone  to  remove  this 
pauper's  oath.  They  are:  H.  R.  599.  by 
Representative  Springer;  H.  R.  1923.  by 
Representative  Morrison:  H.  R.  2413.  by 
Representative  Wickersham;  H.  R.  2717. 
by  Representative  Sasscer:  H.  R.  2587,  by 
Representative  Martin  of  Massachusetts; 
H.  R.  3332.  by  Representative  Rarry. 

Scores  of  Congressmen  have  expressed 
deep  interest  and  support  in  this  legisla- 
tion, yet  it  is  impossible  to  get  hearings 
on  this  issue.  Here  are  some  of  the 
pledges  of  support: 


ycu 


I  appreciate  very  much 
22d.    I  favor  H.  R.  5454  (nov 
fact.  I  have  Just  recently  file( 
protest    with   the   Veterans' 
as  to  this  particular  matter 
matter  up  with  them.    I  shal  I 
port  H.   R.   5454   and   even 
legislation. 

Thanking  you  for  writing 
good  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Hakoin 
Member  of  Congresa 


NovfMBOt  23.  1944. 
r  letter  of  the 
H.  R.  509).  In 
a  rather  strong 
Administration 
and  I  had  the 
be  glad  to  sup- 
sponsor  similar 


me  and  with  all 


Acknowledging  your  letter 
1944:  I  concur  with  your 
to  eliminating  the  requirement 
take  the  pauper's  oath,  and 
me  among  your  supporters  ii 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

CLAfal 


-  Enolx, 

Member  of  Congress  from  California. 


94. 


NOVCIIf^tR 

Answering    your    letter 

please  be  advised  that  I  am 

PMsage  of  H.  R.  5454.    (Now 

Sincerely  yours. 

B.  W.  IKkaknet. 
Mernber  of  Congress  fn  m  New  York 


Rural   Commanltiei    Need   Certain    War 
Equipment  Which  Ii  Now  Surplus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 


PSTXaSON, 

from  Florida. 


NOVI  MBSX 


24,  1944. 

of  November  22, 

position  In  regard 

that  veterans 

can  count  on 

that  matter. 


y)u 


1944, 
received     today, 
in  favor  of  the 
H.  R.  599  ) 


tills 


Novi 
Replying  to  yours  of  Novem 
H.  R.  5454  (now  H.  R.  509). 
I  will  not  only  support  the 
floor  but  in  the  Committee 
Veterans*  LegUlatlon,  of 
ber. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  O.  AAaNirny 
Membtr  of  Congress  froi  i  Misatsstppi. 


•n  34.  1944. 

>er  22  regarding 

Is  to  say  that 

neasure  on  the 

on  World  War 

whltti  I  am  a  mem- 


n  y 


Your  letter  relative  to  H 
H.  R.  509)  was  received  this 
can  rest  assured  that  It  is 
vote    for    the    bill     introduted 
Spsinoek.     With  kind  regardi . 
John  L. 
Member  of  Congress  from 


Nov4(ica  34.  1944. 

R.  5454    (now 

morning.    You 

intention  to 

by    Judge 


a4^Mili.an. 
tti  Carolina. 


Sou 


Deer  tfBtx 


I  have  read  your  letter  of 

the  attachment  thereto,  and 

Inform  you  that  I  am  In  favoi 

tlon  proposed  In  H.  R.  5454  ( 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  aI  Rowan, 
Member  of  Congress    rom  Illinois 


from  the  fol- 


Assistance  has  also  come 
lowing  Members  of  Congress:  Noble"J 
Johnson,  of  Indiana:  Geobge  H.  Gillie 
of  Indiana:    Earl  Wilson, 
Clyde  Doyle,  of  California 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  st  y  that  one  of 
the  basic  reasons  for  this  c  ath  is  to  dis- 
courage veterans  from  appl  ang  for  Gov- 
ernment hospitalization,  ar  d  to  encour- 
age former  soldiers  to  give  heir  medical 
business  to  private  hospital^or  to  civilian 
doctors. 

If  this  is  not  a  logical  corJclusion,  then 
what  is  the  basic  reason  bet  ind  the  pow- 
erful Insistence  of  this  oath . 

Is  it  not  a  shameful  state  of  affairs  that 
when  a  veteran  seeks  hospitalization  he 
must  declare  himself  either  a  pauper  or' 
make  of  himself  a  deliberate  liar' 
Surely,  no  Member  of  Congress  will  apl 
prove  such  a  law  as  it  stands  today,  and 


5.  1944. 

November  22.  and 

am  pleased  to 

of  the  leglsla- 

now  H.  R.  599). 


I  feel  confident  that  General!  Bradley  will 
want  to  see  this  great  inj  istice  elimi- 
nated once  and  for  all  time. 


or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents  enclosing  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  the  Owala 
Community  Improvement  Group,  of  dirt 
farmers  and  their  wives,  In  assembly 
September  26.  1945.  This  resolution  has 
been  skillfully  drafted,  and  shows  the 
familiarity  of  the  authors  with  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to  and  described  in 
the  resolution.  It  should  challenge  the 
attention  and  thinking  of  thp  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment charged  with  the  dl.sposlllon  and 
distribution  of  such  equipment  as  could 
be  used  to  construct  and  maintain 
country  roads  not  included  In  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  highway  systems. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  following  resolution  was  duly  adopted 
and  approved  by  the  Oowala  Community  im- 
provement Group,  consisting  of  dirt  farmers 
and  their  wives  in  assembly  on  September  0. 
1945: 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Government  In  World 
War  II,  caused  to  be  manufactured  many 
types  of  earth-moving  machinery  rnd  equip- 
ment consisting  of  road  malntalners,  tractors, 
bulldoaers.  and  other  types  of  earth-moving 
equipment;  and 

"Whereas  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war  has  csused  a  great  deal  of  such  equipment 
to  be  no  longer  needed  by  the  Government 
and  will  not  be  used  further  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  effort:  and 

"Whereas  such  equipment  was  paid  for  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  pur- 
chased bonds:  and 

"Whereas  large  quantities  of  such  equip- 
ment have  been,  or  will  be  classed  as  surplus 
equipment  or  property  and  will  be  sold  and 
disposed  of  as  being  no  longer  needed  or 
necessary  to  the  Government;  and 

"Whereas  many  mall  routes,  school  bus 
routes  and  farm-to-market  roads,  not  a  part 
of  either  the  Federal  or  State  highway  system 
are  In  need  of  permanent  Improvement  and 
the  use  of  such  earth-moving  equipment  by 
the  beards  of  county  commissioners,  school 
boards,  soll-ccnservatlon  districts,  or  similar 
boards  or  bodies,  would  enable  the  rural  citi- 
zens to  benefit  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  roads,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  a£  well  as  to  afford  economical 
transporutlon  of  products  from  farms  and 
ranches  to  market;   and 

"Whereas  the  need  for  conservation  of  the 
Nations  soil  Is  of  national  concern  and  it 
IS  keenly  known  by  the  farmers  that  the  ne- 

^'KTnl°lP'°'"P*  *"^  ^®<^'«»t  a°d  relentless 
rehabilitation  of  methods  to  conserve  the  soU 

*"?«A?*  °^*^  ^°^  Immediate  action;   and 

Whereas  many  Improvements  and  prac- 
tices can  be  put  into  Immediate  effect,  both 
by  the  farmers  themselves,  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  soil -conservation  districts  and 
school  districts,  with  proper  and  adequate 
-^tools  and  machinery;  and 

"Whereas  funds  are  not  available  to  pur- 
chase  such  surplus  property  and  equipment, 
which  would  be  usable  to  inaugurate  and  put 
through  a  work  program  for  the  construction 
or  such  roads  and  the  preservation  of  soU  con- 
servation;  and 
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"Whereas  It  Is  the  announced  Intention  of 
the  Government  to  put  into  effect  work  pro- 
grams which  will  provide  gainful  and  worth- 
while employment  for  returning  service  men 
and  women,  and  which  will  provlce  work  at 
minimum  expense  and  at  once,  and  will  pro- 
duce thereby  worth  while  and  lasting  Im- 
provements to  the  various  communities 
throiighout  the  Nation  and  particularly  to 
the  farmers  In  the  upbuilding  of  th'i>  soil;  and 

"Whereas  the  need  and  necessity  for  such 
surplus  property  and  equipment  Is  most 
urgent  In  the  rural  sections  which,  of  neces- 
sity, would  require  the  distribution  of  such 
equipment  on  the  basis  of  road  mileage 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  population: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Re.'iolved.  That  the  Federal  Government 
and  Its  appropriate  agencies,  make  available 
to  the  various  boards  of  county  coramisslon- 
ers,  school  districts,  and  soil-conservation 
districts,  all  surplus  earth-moving  machinery 
and  equipment  such  as  road  malntalners, 
tractors,  buUdosers,  and  other  like  equipment 
for  immediate  use  In  the  conotructlon  and 
Improvement  of  mall  routes,  farm-t.o-market 
roads  and  sull-conservatlon  work  to  the  end 
that  a  constructive  program  ma;/  be  put 
under  way  at  unce  and  returning  service  men 
and  women  be  given  Immediate  employment 
in  the  construction  of  better  roads  over  mall 
routes,  school  bus  routes,  farm-to-market 
roads  and  soU  rshabllitatlon  and  conservation 
practlcss;  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  distribution  and  die- 
bursement  of  such  surplus  property  and 
equipment  be  apportioned  on  tbd  basis  of 
road  mileage,  rather  than  on  tlir  basis  of 
populstlon;  ba  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
furnlahed  to  the  Governor  of  this  State  and 
to  the  two  Senators  and  the  Repnwentatlve 
m  Congress  from  this  district  and  be  made 
available  to  the  press." 


The  Waie-Price  Baltnco 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
September  29,  1945: 

THK   WAGI-PEICE  BALANO 

What  Americans  really  want  Is  1o  preserve 
a  hlgb  sundard  of  living  and  then  ':ry  to  raise 
It  even  higher  and  spread  It  mere  widely. 
They  can  achieve  this  If  wages  fo  up  and 
prices  remain  level,  or  If  prices  go  down  and 
wages  don't.  But  If  both  prices  md  wages 
go  up  together,  not  even  labor  benefits. 
Such  a  process  Is  like  the  traditional  fruitless 
pursuit  of  lifting  oneself  by  one's  bootstraps. 

The  present  situation  contains  some  dis- 
turbing posslbUltles.  If  labor's  current  de- 
mands should  gain  higher  wages  only  out  of 
greater  economies  In  production  end  distri- 
bution without  effecting  prices,  the  whole 
country  would  stand  to  gain.  For  this  would 
swell  and  distribute  purchasing  power.  And 
a  good  part  of  the  problem  of  reconversion 
lies  In  keeping  consumer  buying  up  to  the 
Nations  greatly  augmented  capacity  to 
produce. 

But  there  Is  very  real  danger  that  the  more 
powerful  labor  groups  may  be  able  to  force 
pay  Increases  regardless  of  whether  the  in- 
dustry affected  can  absorb  them  without 
boosting  prices.    Less  powerful  unions  and 


the  vastly  more  numerous  ranks  of  unorgan- 
ised workers  may  gain  smaller  Increases  or 
none  at  all.  Then  the  majority  of  Americans 
would  face  a  situation  In  which  all  must  pay 
higher  prices,  but  only  a  small  minority  have 
more  money  with  which  to  pay  them.  And 
labor  knows  as  well  as  any  other  group  of 
consumers  that  a  climbing  price  spiral,  like 
an  upward  wage  spiral,  often  only  needs  a 
start. 

Labor  spokesmen  have  long  Insisted  that 
wage  gains  won  for  one  sector  of  workers 
eventually  Improve  the  condition  of  all. 
This  Is  doubtless  true.  But  the  postulate 
contains  the  same  specious  element  as  did 
the  much-maligned  doctrine  associated  with 
the  Coolldge  era:  If  banking  and  big  busi- 
ness Is  propserous,  the  abundance  eventually 
trickles  down  to  the  little  fellow.  The 
speciousness  Is  tied  up  In  the  word  'eventu- 
ally. '  What  hspperxs  whlls  "eventually"  U 
traveling  to  "now"? 

In  the  present  situation,  what  happens  If 
both  prices  and  wages  are  thrown  badly  off 
balance?  The  question  would  not  be  so 
critical  were  the  country  not  confronted 
with  preserving  a  very  delicate  balance  while 
compelled  by  events  to  embark  nn  an  enor- 
mous and  a  very  difficult  conversion  to  a 
pence  economy. 

Americans  find  It  easier  to  think  and  act 
as  wage  earners,  employers,  or  investors  than 
as  consumers,  But  here  is  a  problem  which 
can  be  seen  more  clearly  and  attacked  more 
c<x)lly  front  the  consumer's  angle,  That 
nnglo  Is  neither  pro  nor  antl  capital  or  labor. 
It  Is  concerned  with  both  Income  and  costs 
of  living.  It  Is  a  platform  on  which  all 
can  sund— In  fact,  do  stand.  But  more  need 
to  realise  that  fact. 


Th«  Postwar  Crisli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wxacoMRN 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  RtfRBSRNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  edltortal 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
30,  1945: 

THE    P08TWAB    CKISIS 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  bad 
news  Is  generally  more  exciting  than  good 
news,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  come  over 
the  wires  and  through  the  air  and  get  prom- 
inently Into  print,  we  have  just  had  a  dis- 
couraging week.  In  the  midst  of  peace  we 
are  having  a  kind  of  economic  war  at  home 
and  a  kind  of  diplomatic  war  abroad.  In 
each  case  the  loss  and  danger  are  great.  In 
each  case  a  solution  Is  desperately  necessary. 

The  cfluse  of  the  present  epidemic  of 
strikes  Is  not  mysterious.  Por  nearly  4  years 
millions  of  American  workers  have  been  ac- 
customed to  a  relatively  high  take-home 
wage.  They  are  now  faced,  not  with  a  cut 
In  the  hourly  rate,  but  with  a  reduction  of 
overtime  which  automatically  cuts  the  weekly 
rate.  They  don't  like  the  prospect.  Nobody 
does.  At  the  same  time  employers  are  losing 
the  best  customer  of  all  history — the  United 
States  Government  buying  In  a  war-Inflated 
market.  If  they  were  able  to  boost  prices  at 
will  they  could  afford  any  wage  increases  de- 
manded, but  then  we  might  have  a  run-away 
postwar  Inflation.  In  that  case  real  wages 
would  drop,  few  would  be  better  off,  and  the 
great  majority  would  be  worse  off. 

Obviously  the  real  Income  of  the  Nation  is 
In  goods  and  services,  not  In  dollars.    Just 


as  obviously  the  real  Income  drops  with  every 
work  stoppage.  The  strikers  lose  wages,  the 
employers  lose  profits,  and  generally,  as  in 
the  elevator  strike  In  this  city.  mllllonB  of 
dollars  are  lost  by  Innocent  bystanders  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  controversy.  It 
Is  these  Indirect  losses  that  are  rapidly  be- 
coming Intolerable.  Our  civilization  has  be- 
come too  complex  to  permit  the  disagreements 
of  a  few  thousand  persons,  employers  and 
employees,  to  disrupt  whole  Industries  and 
whole  communities. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problem  by  govern- 
mental coercion.  No  man  can  or  should  be 
forced  to  stay  on  his  Job  against  his  will.  No 
employer  can  or  should  be  forced  to  operate 
at  a  loss.  The  fact  remains  that  all  strikes 
are  sooner  or  later  settled.  We  need  ma- 
chinery to  settle  them  sooner  or  prevent 
them  from  occurring  at  all.  The  machinery 
that  we  now  have  has  some  virtues  and  some 
defects,  but  manifestly  It  Is  not  sdequate. 
The  strike,  which  Is  always  economic  war 
and  often  leads  to  actual  violence,  continues 
to  be  an  American  Institution.  We  do  not 
come  nearer  a  solution  by  indulging  In  out- 
bursts of  Indignant  emotion  against  either 
the  employers  or  the  unions.  What  we  need 
Is  tt  substitute  for  these  contests  of  endur- 
ance. In  which  workers'  families  sometimes 
suffer  fur  the  bare  nttds  of  life  and  employers 
face  nnnkiuptry.  If  we  do  not  find  such  a 
substitute  we  are  in  danger  of  economic  civil 
war  between  increNSlngly  large  unions,  not 
always  democratically  controlled,  and  in- 
creasingly large  and  close-knit  organlsatluns 
of  capital. 

The  present  domestic  crisis  Is  a  failure  In 
human  relations.  There  is  no  peacetime  sub- 
stitute for  the  cooperation  which  with  some 
exceptions  existed  during  the  war.  Peace- 
time patriotism  does  not  subdue  self-interest 
to  the  extent  that  wartime  patriotism  did. 
The  International  crisis  Is  a  part  of  the  same 
failure.  In  the  heat  of  fighting  everyone  is 
ready  to  accept  noble  principles  nobly  ex- 
pressed. When  the  fighting  Is  over  the  vic- 
tors begin  to  squabble  over  tpedal  advan- 
tages, or,  SB  is  certainly  the  cane  with  some 
Americans  to  revert  to  isolationism.  Th« 
London  Conference  of  Foreign  Ulnlaters  ran 
Into  this  morass.  The  immediate  threat  here 
Is  not  war.  No  nation  now  wants  war.  The 
danger  la  that  we  shall  have  a  new  balance  of 
power  blocs,  as  precarious  as  any  old  one, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  concerted  effort  to 
carry  out  the  only  plan  that  can  save  civiliza- 
tion: the  total  and  final  abolition  of  war. 

Mankind's  desperate  need  Is  for  new  social 
Inventions,  new  Inventions  In  human  rela- 
tions, comparable  In  scope  with  the  progress 
of  physical  science. 


John  C.  Floyd 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or   ARK.'.NSA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  desire  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  respect  and  the  resp)ect  of  this  House 
to  a  gallant  young  American.  John  C. 
Floyd,  formerly  an  employee  of  the  House 
and  a  grandson  of  Hon.  John  Charles 
Floyd,  who  for  many  years  was  the  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the  same 
district  which  it  is  now  my  honor  to  rep- 
resent. I  have  known  the  Floyd  family 
since  my  early  childhood.  They  are  fine, 
brave  pioneer  people — the  kind  of  people 
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who  made  this  country  great.  John's 
forebears  pioneered  in  Marion  County, 
Ark.  Hard-working,  clean-living,  God- 
fearing people  who  always  took  their 
stand  for  right  and  justice.  Never  sought 
a  fight  nor  ever  ran  from  one. 

John  was  brave,  too.  He  was  only  17 
years  old  when  he  died  this  past  Sunday. 
About  2  years  ago  he  lost  a  leg — a  thing 
that  would  have  crushed  many  boys.  He 
loved  athletics,  but  he  was  not  downed. 
He  learnec'  to  fly  and  was  arranging  to 
complete  his  education.  I  talked  to  him 
a  few  days  ago.  I  did  not  realize  then 
that  he  was  so  near  the  end  of  his  life. 
I  told  him  to  keep  his  chin  up.  His 
characteristic  reply  was.  "Of  course,  I 
will."  The  same  old  fighting  spirit  of  his 
ancestors.  A  gallant  lad  has  passed  on. 
And  the  world  has  lost  a  valuable  citizen 
with  his  going.    His  chin  was  always  up 


Winning  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

or    ORICON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  3  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2».  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  industrial  unrest  in  America, 
when  clear  heads  and  sober  thinking  are 
so  greatly  needed.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
read  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Railroad  Workers  Journal,  written  by 
Maurice  R.  Franks,  entitled  "We  Can 
Wm  the  Peace,  Too."  I  ask  unani- 
mouc  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wl    CAM    WIN    THE    PEACI.    TOO 

America  has  prcved  beyond  the  question 
of  a  doubt-  her  ability  to  cope  with  any  force 
aimed  at  her  destruction.  The  year  of  1941 
can  be  considered,  and  no  doubt  will  be  re- 
corded, as  the  darkest  year  In  American 
lilstory. 

It  doesnt  take  any  great  amount  of  men- 
tal effort  to  retrace  the  happenings  of  the 
last  4  years  and  meditate  on    their  impor- 
tance.    What  happened  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the   immediate   subsequent   events   made  It 
appear  as  though  we  were  living  In  an  era 
of    the    survival    cf    the    fittest.     In    those 
gloomy  days,  it  seemed  that  our  chances  to 
survive  were  rather  remote.     The  catastro- 
phe of  our  Navy  being  bombed  in  the  sneak 
attack  of  the  Japs  was  not  o\xi  only  trouble. 
Our  morale  had  been  torn  down  as  though 
we  had  been  hit  with  a  morale  atomic  bomb. 
Our  spirits  were  lower  than  ever  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation.    We.  a  peace-loving  Na^ 
tlon.  in  the  midst  of  trying  to  promulgate 
world  peace,  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back 
•*  a  reward  for  our  efforts.     Yet,  in  spite  of 
all  of  these  handicaps,  America,  In  Just  4 
years  since,  has  been  able  to  raise  her  head 
In   gallant   victory.     We   have   accomplished 
the   Impossible,   but   by   the   grace   of   God. 
Victory  is  ours.    Yes;  we  have  won  the  war. 
Kow  we  must  win  the  peace. 

The  war  that  we  have  Just  finished  was 
nothing  more  than  a  battle  against  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man,  a  political  war  predi- 
cated on  the  false  axiom  of  "might  is  right." 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  Inequity  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  that  It  does 
not  deal  equity  to  all  parties  affected  by  this 
law.  Since  this  law  was  created  by  man.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  it  has  its  Imperfections. 
These  Imperfections,  even  though  their  cor- 
rection would  be  favorable  to  the  employer, 
should  be  taken  care  of  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Employers  too  are  part  of 
this  system.  They  should  be  considered  as 
a  necessary  factor  in  the  progression  of  good 
unionism.  Therefore,  It  is  important  that 
a  law  covering  industrial  relations  be  written 
in  the  language  of  equity  to  all  parties 
affected. 

To  win  the  peace,  whether  we  be  the 
workers,  the  labor  leaders,  or  the  employers, 
we  must  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  In- 
dustrial soldiers  fighting  for  a  common 
cause.  The  haters  on  both  sides  of  Indus- 
try will  do  well  to  accept  the  fact  that  as 
long  as  we  have  a  democracy  within  these 
United  States,  we  will  have  unions  and  em- 
ployers, and  we  will  fare  better  If  we  oper- 
ate harmoniously. 

Again  we  have  trying  days  ahead  with  the 
problems  of  reconversion,  with  workers  be- 
ing dismissed  because  of  war  contract  abro- 
gations. The  sudden  ending  of  the  war  pre- 
sents some  terrific  problems  that  must  be 
solved  before  we  get  on  to  normal  produc- 
tion. These  are  the  days  when  we  had  bet- 
ter hang  together  as  one  body  of  Americans, 
because  right  now  we  are  In  an  economic 
fox  hole. 

The  task  of  reconversion  Is  a  tedious  one 
that  requires  control  of  our  nervous  system. 
There  will  be  times  when  we  will  have  Jumpy 
nerves.  We  will  be  disappointed,  anxious, 
and  in  tl^at  we  are  humans.  Inclined  to  be- 
come selfish.  These  are  the  obstacles  we 
have  to  fight.  They  are  our  present-day 
enemies.  We  did  not  win  World  War  II  by 
grumbling,  distrust,  or  in  the  language  of 
the  street,  by  bellyaching.  We  won  It  be- 
cause we  had  confidence  In  America  and 
what  it  means  to  us.  We  all  realized  what 
the  repercussions  would  have  been  in  case 
of  defeat.  We  dreaded  the  postwar  treat- 
ment of  our  Inhumane  enemies,  and  we 
fought  desperately  at  home  and  abroad  to 
hold  the  line  of  our  American  way  of  life. 
If  our  way  of  life  was  worth  fighting  for 
across  the  waters  thouspnds  of  miles  from 
home,  it  certainly  should  be  worth  fighting 
for  right  here  on  our  own  land,  and  with 
this  in  mind,  we  can  win  the  peace  too. 
Frankly  yours, 

MAtJRici  R.  Franks. 

Editor. 


The  Service  Club— III  History,  Obliga- 
tion, and  Responsibility 
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HON.  LEVERETT  SAKTONSTALL 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  George  E  Stringfellow.  vice 
president,  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Inc..  and 
member  of  the  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  the  United  States  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational, before  the  Kiwanis  Club  of 

liT^^Ji'^^^^^"'  ^-  ^'  September  14. 
1945.  The  address  concerns  the  service 
club,  its  history,  its  obligation,  its  re- 
sponsibUity,  as  well  as  the  obligations 
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and  responsibilities  of  all  of  us  as  indi- 
vidual citizens. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  editorials  dealing  with  the 
address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


OF    GEonci    E.    Sthingfclow,    Vicx 
Pkesioknt.   Thomas    A.    Edison,   Inc.,    and 

MSMBEB  or  THE  PTTBLIC  AITAIRS  COMMrTTCE 
FOR  THE  UNTTED  STATES  OF  KlWANlS  INTER- 
NATIOMAL 

TH«    8EEVICS    CLUB — TTS     HISTORT,     ITS    OBLIGA- 
TION.  rrS   RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  first  international  service  club  was 
founded  In  Clilcego  on  February  23,  1905, 
by  a  group  of  four  men,  a  coal  dealer,  a  mine 
operator,  a  mcrchqint  taller,  and  a  lawyer. 

The  name  Rutajry  was  given  to  this  new 
club  because  it  was  planned  that  the  mem- 
bers should  meet  In  rotation  at  their  places 
of  business. 

At  the  first  meeting  It  was  decided  to  In- 
vite to  the  membership  only  one  man  from 
each  business  or  profession. 

In  the  early  years,  the  motivating  forces 
behind  the  movement  were  friendship  and 
profit.  For  a  time,  the  member  who  gave 
the  most  business  to  his  fellow  members  was 
given  a  special  award  of  merit. 

Eight  years  following  the  founding  of  the 
new  club,  its  international  president.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  organization's  objectives,  said, 
"Unless  we  are  able  to  find  for  ourselves  new 
and  higher  purposes  than  those  we  now  have 
(friendship  and  profit),  I  fear  we  shall  not 
grow."  He  concluded.  "We  may  not  even 
endure." 

Following  this  address.  Rctary's  meaning- 
ful creed.  "He  profits  most  who  serves  best," 
was  adopted. 

The  second  international  service  club — 
Kiwanis — was  founded  in  Detiolt.  Mich.,  on 
January  21,  1915.  Its  original  motto.  "We 
Trade,"  was  not  dissImUar  from  that  of  Ro- 
tary, suggesting  that  the  club  was  composed 
of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  and  thus  in- 
dicating mutual  commercial  advantages  for 
Its  members. 

Four  years  later.  Kiwanis  adopted  the 
creed,  "We  btiild."  which  has  since  typified 
both  the  spirit  and  Ideals  of  the  organi- 
sation. 

Kiwanis  Invited  to  its  membership  two  men 
from  each  business  or  profession.  Today. 
there  are  approximately  20  service  club  or- 
ganizations 14  for  men  and  6  for  women. 
A  reliable  estimate  of  the  membership  Is 
G50.000  divided  by  11,000  clubs.  Tliere  are 
approximately  2.300  Kiwanis  Clubs  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  a  member- 
ship of  approximately  15O,C00. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  service  clubs,  their  Increase 
in  membership,  and  in  reputation,  during  a 
period  when  many  fraternal  organizations 
were  declining  In  both  members  and 
Influence. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Rotary  and  Kiwanis, 
significant  changes  took  place  in  their  ideals 
and  objectives,  which  elevated  the  thinking 
of  their  membership  to  those  higher  spiritual 
satisfactions  which  come  from  doing  things 
for  others  without  hope  of  material  gain. 

These  organizations  became  constructive 
influences  in  their  own  communities.  To- 
day, their  record  of  contribution  to  the 
public  welfare  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
tjpe  of  organization. 

Among  the  many  other  fields  in  which 
notable  achievements  have  been  attained  are 
tliOBe  of  emphasis  on  business  ethics  and 
progressive  international  relations.  The 
latter  phase  of  our  work  is  probably  best 
publicized  and  evokes  more  general  interest 
and  favorable  comment. 

It  Is  in  the  rmaller  communities  that  I 
think  Tervlce  clubs  do  their  best  work.    The 


service  club  In  the  very  large  commutUty 
or  city  Is  often  one  of  the  many  laudable 
public-spirited  groups.  In  the  smaller  com- 
munity, it  is  often  the  one  most  important 
activity. 

I  know  of  many  small  towns  where  the 
service  club  or  service  club  members  are  its 
mainspring.  Its  vitalizing  force,  and  its  in- 
spiration for  better  living.  It  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  service  club 
has  done  much  to  change  the  pattern  of  life 
In  "mlddletown  '  America. 

The  question  Is  often  asked.  Is  there  any 
conflict  between  the  aims  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  those  of  the  service  club  in 
small  towns?  The  answer  is  no.  Both  are 
interested  in  a  better  life  for  the  American 
people,  and  here  they  aid  each  other. 

What  of  the  future  of  the  service-club 
movement,  you  ask?  That  depends  on  the 
vision  and  courage  of  its  leadership.  If  Its 
leaders  continue  to  possess  vision,  ability, 
and  the  daring  to  discharge  their  responsi- 
bilities, the  service-club  movement  Is  des- 
tined to  play  an  increasingly  Important  role 
In  American  life  and  In  world  affairs. 

To  grow  and  make  Its  constructive  Influ- 
ence felt,  Kiwanis  must  continue  to  cling 
tenaciously  to.  and  courageously  promote, 
Its  objectives,  some  of  which  are: 

1.  Strengthen  democracy  by  personal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship.   That's  politics. 

2.  Mobilize  public  opinion  In  support  of 
private  enterprise  and  individual  opportu- 
nity.    That's  politics. 

3.  Expand  youth  services  to  build  charac- 
ter and  citizenship.    That's  politics. 

4.  Develop  a  more  Intelligent,  aggressive, 
and  serviceable  citizenship.     That's  politics. 

5.  Create  and  maintain  a  sound  public 
opinion  on  current  questions  based  upon 
American  ideals.    That's  politics. 

Politics  has  l>een  defined  as  the  science 
or  practice  of  government,  the  regulation 
and  government  of  a  nation  or  state  for  the 
preservation  of  Its  safety,  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Yet,  a  large  group  of  our  citizens, 
apparently  not  understanding  this,  often  say, 
"I  want  nothing  to  do  with  politics."  Noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  science  of  government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  pontics — the  science  of 
government — affect  every  phase  of  our  lives. 
Every  minute  of  our  lives,  our  standards  of 
living,  our  taxes,  our  wages  and  salaries,  the 
condition  of  our  cities,  every  condition  of  life. 
Is  affected  by  politics. 

"Those  who  would  treat  politics  and  mor- 
ality apart,"  said  John  Morley,  "will  never 
understand  the  one  or  the  other." 

The  open  forum,  patterned  after  the  New 
England  town  meeting,  so  successfully  em- 
ployed by  the  New  York  City  and  other 
Kiwanis  clubs,  provides  an  opportunity  for 
citizens  to  bring  enlightenment  on  critical 
Issues  and  thus  guide  cur  representatives 
throughout  the  land  in  making  decisions  af- 
fecting the  welfare  of  the  people.  That  too, 
Is  politics. 

Service  clubs,  being  nonpartisan,  are  in  a 
position  to  promote  understanding  among  all 
segments  of  our  human  family.  They  can 
often  succeed  where  partisan  groups  fail. 

For  almost  4  years,  we  have  spilled  the 
blocd  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  dissipated 
our  wealth  and  mortgaged  the  future  with 
an  unprecedented  debt,  that  we  might  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  free  society. 
Victory  on  the  battlefields  has  been  won.  Our 
goal  today  is:  Jobs,  production,  and  higher 
living  standards. 

"How  can  this  goal  be  attained?"  you  ask. 
In  my  opinion,  it  can  only  be  realized  In 
the  fullest  measure  In  that  free  society  for 
which  brave  men  and  women  have  for  cen- 
turies laid  down  their  lives;  this  goal  can 
only  be  attained  In  countries  where  all  men 
are  equal  in  their  rights  and  opportunities 
and  this  brings  us  to  an  economic  system 
known  as  "free  enterprise." 


When  we  speak  of  free  enterprise,  we  use 
a  term  that  has  been  widely  misunderstood. 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  for  the  future  of  cur 
country  that  the  term  "free  enterprise"  be 
understood.  The  free-enterprise  system  has 
l)een  defined  as  a  system  of  Investment,  pro- 
duction, and  consumption,  under  which  pri- 
vate individuals,  largely  by  their  own  initia- 
tive and  responsibility,  combine  the  commu- 
nity's labor  skill,  managerial  skill,  and  capi- 
tal to  produce  the  goods  and  the  services 
men  want  and  need.  Its  most  characteristic 
features,  as  compared  with  other  eeonomic 
s^-stems,  are:  Maximum  dependence  upon 
competition  and  free  play  cf  prices  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  produce  what;  maximum  de- 
pendence upon  profit  as  an  Incentive,  rather 
than  on  compulsion;  and  maximum  emphasis 
on  a  free  personal  choice  among  the  economic 
opportunities,  be  they  goods  or  Jobs 

This  Is  the  system— the  free- enterprise  sys- 
tem— that  prcvld-^  the  arsenal  i^r  the  United 
Nations  In  World  War  n. 

This  Is  the  system  which  Churchill  and 
Stalin  declared  made  possible  the  winning  of 
World  War  H. 

Tills  Is  the  system  which  Hitler  said  would 
destroy  nazlsm  If  it  reached  its  peak  of  pro- 
duction before  he  enslaved  the  world. 

This  is  the  system  without  which  De  Gaulle 
said.  "There  would  have  been  no  victory." 

This  Is  the  S3rstem  which  has  given  us.  In 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  world  leader- 
Fhip  in  production,  in  finance,  in  Invention, 
In  comfort. 

This  Is  the  system  that  has  given  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness  and  the  high- 
est living  standard  ever  experienced  by  any 
people  In  the  history  of  man. 

"This  is  the  system  from  which  other  forms 
of  government  are  now  seeking  continuance 
of  lend-lease,  extensive  credits,  and  a  larger 
share  of  our  domestic  market. 

This  is  the  system — the  free -enterprise  sys- 
tem— to  which  the  world  now  looks  for  the 
establishment  of  an  enduring  peace  on  a 
basis  of  economic  abundance,  political  and 
personal  liberty. 

During  the  next  few  months  many  efforts 
will  be  made — often  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  form  of  government — to  discredit  the 
part  which  economic  freedom  and  political 
liberty  have  played  In  our  victory.  We  will 
be  told  In  scores  of  ways  that  the  war  was  a 
perfect  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
expert  planning  and  the  subordination  of  In- 
dividual economic  freedom  to  governmental 
direction. 

No  other  nation,  either  ally  or  enemy,  was 
able  to  approach  the  production  record  we 
achieved. 

This  victory  was  a  victory  for  Individual 
enterprise.  Of  course,  the  fallacious  rebuttal' 
will  be  that  the  Oovernment  told  producers 
what  to  do. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  in  this  country 
the  very  Government  organizations,  impro- 
vised for  war  work,  were  headed  by  business- 
men and  representatives  of  labor. 

It  will  likely  be  said  that  our  record  Is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  our  having  more  abun- 
dant raw  materials.  Compared  with  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
cf  Nations,  of  Soviet  Russia,  of  the  Belgian 
Congo,  of  China,  and  of  Prance,  our  natural 
resources  are  indeed  small. 

Natural  resources,  however  great,  do  not 
make  wealth  until  they  are  put  to  work. 
Free  enterprise,  the  economic  system  of  the 
United  States,  Is  largely  responsible  for  our 
progress. 

Capital  and  labor  are  the  two  pillars  of 
wealth.  To  the  uninformed,  our  economic 
system  may  look  like  an  avarlclotis  tug  of  war 
between  entrenched  greed  and  organized  cov- 
etousness.  A  sx^Jerflcial  analysis  will  erad- 
icate such  an  erroneous  Impression. 

No  enemy  could  do  our  country  a  greater 
disservice  than  to  foment  a  three-cornered 
squabble  among  labor,  farmers,  and  in- 
vestors. 
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The  "isms"  of  foreign  lands  will  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  free  enterprise  In  our  country 
If  our  citizens  will  intelligently  discharge 
theur  responsibility  in  the  primary  and  gen- 
eral electioris. 

Pure  democracy  can  exist  only  in  coun- 
tries where  the  population  is  s<5  small  that 
all  the  voters  can  meet  in  one  place  at  the 
same  time  to  formulate  policies  and  enact 
laws. 

Where  a  nation  Is  too  large  for  this,  the 
laws  may  be  made,  administered,  and  en- 
forced by  representaUves  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  this  case,  the  country  becomes  a 
representative  democracy.  This  is  what  we 
have — or  are  supposed  to  have — In  the 
United  States. 

But  we  can  have  representative  democracy 
only  insofar  as  the  citizens  realize  their  in- 
dividual responsibUities  and  cast  their  bal- 
lots. Unless  a  great  majority  of  the  cit- 
izens vote,  the  representative  form  of  de- 
mocracy  ceases   to   be    truly    representative. 

Generally  speaking,  about  10  percent  of 
the  qualified  voters  in  this  country  are  con- 
trolled by  political  machines  and  bosses. 

When  only  15  percent  of  the  voters  turn 
out  In  the  primary,  as  Is  the  case  here  in 
New  Jersey,  the  winners  usually  are  the  can- 
didates of  the  machme-controlled  10  percent 
and.  having  been  nominated  by  the  machines, 
they  become  subservient  to  the  political 
bosses  instead  of  serving  the  people  who 
elected  them. 

Here  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Incum- 
bent Governor,  the  States  chief  executive, 
was  elected  In  1943  by  a  majority  of  the  qual- 
ified voters — by  less  than  one-third,  receiv- 
ing only  634.364  votes  of  the  2.134.143  reg- 
istered voters. 

Actually,  the  defeated  Republican  nominee 
for  governor  in  1937,  received  10  percent 
more  votes  than  the  successfxil  nominee  in 
1943. 

In  New  York  State,  there  has  been  a 
small  primary  vote  in  many  elections,  and 
the  results  often  have  been  sinister. 

For  example,  in  one  or  more  congression- 
al districts  in  New  York  City,  professional 
liberals  and  others,  supporting  economic 
theories  entirely  foreign  to  our  way  of  life, 
have,  when  a  small  percentage  of  voters  par- 
ticipated In  the  primaries,  captured  both 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  nomina- 
tions for  their  Communist-supported  candi- 
dates. 

In  these  cases,  those  who  normally  sup- 
port the  candidates  of  the  two  major  polit- 
ical parties,  find  on  election  day  that  if  they 
exercise    their    rights    as    citizens    and    dis- 
charge  their  responsibility   by   voting,   they 
are  compelled  to  vote  for  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  those  who  follow  certain  party  lines 
Inimical  to  our  way  of  life.     Had  they  voted 
In  the  primary,  they  would  not  face  the  al- 
ternative  in   the  general   election   of   either 
voting     for     Communist -supported     candi- 
dates  or   not    voting.     Thus,    representative 
democracy,  having  been  defeated  in  the  pri- 
mary, cannot  prevail  In  the  general  election. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  national  scene. 
In  1944.  80,500.000  American  citizens  could 
have  voted  had  they  been  willing  to  regis- 
ter.   Sixty  and  a  half  million  registered,  but 
only  48.500.000  voted  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

The  successful  candidate  received  25.- 
600.000  votes,  or  only  31  percent  of  those  who 
could  have  voted  had  they  been  willing. 
This  hardly  is  representative  democracy 

Although  the  successful  candidate  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  his  combined  cupo- 
sltion,  he  was  elected  by  only  a  small  minor- 
ity of  our  citizens. 

For  many  years  the  balance  of  power  in 
this  country  has  been  held  by  those  voters 
who.  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not  exer- 
cise it. 

If  we  are  to  have  truly  representative  de- 
mocracy, we  must  elect  our  public  officials 
by  n  majority  of  our  citizens  instead  of  by 
xnschine-controlled  minorities. 
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Strlngfellow  Is  widely  known  In  business. 
He  Is  vice  president  of  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Inc.  He  has  twice  served  as  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Kiwanis,  largest  In  the  Na- 
tion, and  Is  present  United  States  chairman 
of  that  organization's  International  public 
affairs  committee. 

He  is  a  well-known  Republican,  but  an 
independent  Republican. 

And  he  points  out  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike  are  elected  to  public  office 
by  a  minority  vote,  while  the  majority  of 
voters  stay  away  from  the  polls. 

One  such  case  was  the  election  of  Governor 
Edge,  who  received  less  than  one-third  of  New 
Jersey's  2.134,143  registered  voters  In  1943,  to 
win  the  election. 

Strlngfellow  points  out  that  Edge,  In  win- 
ning, received  10  percent  less  votes  than  the 
Republican  candidate  In  1937,  Dr.  Lester  H. 
Clee,  who  lost  the  election. 

President  Roosevelt,  despite  his  over- 
whelming majority  In  1944,  received  only 
42.14  percent  of  the  total  registered  vote 
in  the  United  States. 

Strlngfellow  called  upon  his  group  mem- 
bers to  help  mobilize  public  opinion  In  sup- 
port of  the  American  system  of  private  en- 
terprise and  Individual  opportunity. 

"During  the  next  few  months  many  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  discredit  the  part  which 
economic  freedom  and  political  liberty  have 
played  In  our  victory."  Strlngfellow  de- 
clared. "But  there  Is  no  likelihood  of  for- 
eign Isms  being  substituted,  for  our  way  of 
life  If  the  citizens  of  our  Republic  will  In- 
telligently discharge  their  responsibilities  in 
the  confines  of  the  voting  booths. 

"The  only  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
alarmingly  small  number  of  voters  exercise 
their  right  and  discharge  their  responsibil- 
ity both  In  the  primary  and  the  general 
election." 

The  Courier-Post  newspapers  have  long 
fought  to  get  the  Independent  vote  to  the 
polls  on  election  day.  Like  Strlngfellow,  we 
recognized  that  the  balarjce  of  power  in  this 
country  has  been  held  by  those  voters  who. 
for  one  reason  or  another,  refused  to  cast 
their  vote. 

We  wish  Strlngfellow  and  his  coworkers 
every  success  in  their  efforts  to  get  the  peo- 
ple into  the  polling  booths. 

No  matter  what  their  politics,  no  matter 
for  whom  they  vote,  they  should  recognize 
their  right  of  franchise  as  a  sacred  one,  and 
exercise  it. 


The  Heroism  of  Betty  Barton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3, 1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowiner  article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1945: 

FAIR  ENOUGH 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 
Par  be  it  from  me  to  throw  down  a  story 
or  pump  one  up.  But  this  report  on  those 
unfortunate  but  by  no  means  unanimously 
wretched  young  men  who  lost  arms  or  legs 
or  combinations  of  both  in  the  war  will  mod- 
erate a  shocking  estimate  given  some  of  us 
recently  by  Eddie  Rickenbacker  of  the  num- 
ber •  o  maimed  and  needing  sj-mpathetic  con- 
sideration from  employers  when  they  leave 
the  hospitals  to  earn  their  way 
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At  a  luncheon  party  of  Banshees,  Rlcken- 
backer  said  there  were  more  than  30,000  of 
these  patients  and  put  the  plausible  and  gen- 
erally feasible  proposal  that  employers, 
especially  stout  companies,  find  pleasant,  in- 
teresting work  for  them  In  which  they  could 
serve  with  inner  knowledge  that  they  were 
pulling  their  weight  and  fully  earning  their 
salaries.  He  said  his  air  line,  the  Eastern. 
was  absorbing  a  few.  and  suggested  that  there 
were  enough  substantial  and  permanent  com- 
panies, as  permanence  goes  in  business,  to 
employ  them  all  in  positions  of  dignity  as 
long  as  they  might  care  to  stay. 

However.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  was 
instantly  skeptical  of  Rlckenbacker's  figure  of 
30.000  and.  flipping  a  lever  on  a  black  talk- 
ing-box on  his  de&k.  addressed  a  question  to 
a  voice  which  answered. 

How  many  amputees  were  there.  General 
Bradley  wanted  to  know,  resorting  to  a 
ghastly  form  that  has  given  us,  also,  trainees, 
dischargees,  and  retirees,  the  last  being  pen- 
sioners, a  good-enough  and  valid  word  for 
them  which  has  served  Its  purpose  down  to 
now  without  provoking  shudders. 

In  2  minutes  the  voice  from  the  box  told 
General  Bradley  there  were  12,000  such  pa- 
tients from  the  Army  and  2.000  from  the 
Navy, 

Nor  was  the  general  Impetuously  In  favor  of 
Rickenbacker's  plan,  taking  the  view,  as  I 
understood  nlm.  that  they  are  remarkably 
optimistic  men  on  the  whole,  preferring  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  other  wounded  men 
carrying  on  with  equal,  if  less  obvious, 
Impairments. 

In  more  than  Just  so  many  words  he  con- 
veyed a  belief  that  there  was  In  Ricken- 
backer's well-meant  plan  an  element  of 
mistaken  kindness  whi  h  would  keep  these 
men  constantly  reminded  that  they  are  spe- 
cial or  different,  whereas  there  ar«  ever  so 
many  normal  Jobs,  especially  those  calling  for 
Intelligence.  In  which  they  may  serve  as  well 
as  any  others,  rather  objecting  to  special 
patience. 

His  gentle  rebuff  recalled  Lord  Nelson,  who 
lacked  an  arm  and  an  eye  as  well,  a  man 
whose  name  I  dlsrecall  who  had  no  arms  at 
all  and  was  said  to  shoot  l)etter  golf  than 
most  of  us  with  the  handle  tucked  under- 
neath his  chin  some  15  years,  and  the  two  In- 
domltables,  Pete  Gray,  of  the  Browns,  with 
only  one  arm.  and  Lt.  Bert  Shepard,  late  of 
the  Arizona-Texas  League,  who,  at  any  rate, 
had  the  gumption  to  challenge  the  major 
leagues  this  year. 

Lieutenant  Shepard  was  shot  down  near 
Berlin  in  1944  and  came  home  with  one  leg 
gone  below  the  knee,  but  the  baseball  news 
last  spring  reported  that  he  had  practiced 
with  the  Washington  club  and  thought  a 
good  artificial  leg  would  give  him  enough 
get-around  to  run  bases  and  field  a  position, 
as  who  knows  but  It  might  in  some  leagues, 
although  hardly  in  the  majors. . 

Bruce  Barton's  daughter,  Betsy,  a  beauti- 
ful girl.  If  It's  any  of  your  business,  wrote  a 
book  last  year  out  of  long  suffering,  disap- 
pointment, and  powerful  courage,  called  Now 
I  Live  Again,  which  I  think  should  be  spir- 
itually helpful  to  many  of  these  14,000  men. ' 
Betsy  was  paralyzed  b.  a  spinal  injury  in 
ar  automobile  accident  more  than  10  years 
ago  since  which  time  she  had  been  lied  to 
by  friends  with  cheerio  platitudes  that  came 
from  the  heart,  not  the  mind,  and  victimized 
by  quacks  who  came  in  when  the  doctors 
bad  failed. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  paraphrase 
her  story  of  the  cure  wrought  within  her- 
self, the  physical  result  of  which  has  been 
tnat  now  she  goes  alone  about  New  York, 
even  riding  the  btises,  and  emancipated  her- 
self from  sympathy  and  help. 

Her  case  was  more  trying  than  any  but 
the  worst  casualties  of  the  war  and  yet  today 
some  among  those  who  love  her  draw  com- 
fort from  Betsy  in  our  own  exaggerated 
anxieties  and  fears. 


Bill  Cortun  wrote  some  time  ago  about 
a  friend.  Bill  Gibson,  who  lost  a  leg  in  the 
other  war  and  yet  became  a  professional 
tap  dancer,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who  last 
year  lost  his  right  arm  at  the  shoulder,  a 
redoubtable  Inventor  and  gadgeteer,  again 
files  and  builds  planes  for  sale  and  has 
promised  himself  an  arm  or,  as  he  says,  a 
reasonable  facsimile  thereof,  by  which  to 
accompany  himself  on  his  mandolin  as  he 
sings  ribald  songs,  like  a  radio  cowboy, 
through  his  nose. 

General  Bradley  looks  mainly  to  such  as 
him.  Ingenious  men  with  a  personal  interest, 
to  Invent  better  artificial  limbs  and  tells 
o^'  a  soldier  who  lost  both  arms  in  the 
ether  war  who  lately  tried  a  new  one  on 
his  left  arm  and  became  left-handed  that 
late  in  life  because  it  was  so  much  better 
than  his  old-fashioned  right. 

Those  who  have  observed  the  dreadful  stif- 
ferlng  of  friends  so  hurt  that  we  cannot 
Imagine  their  agonies  while  the  wounds  and 
nerves  are  healing. 

But  General  Bradley,  knowing  hundreds 
of  soldier  patients.  Is  heartened  for  them 
by  their  own  optimism  and  foresees  most 
of  them,  after  training,  valuable,  confident, 
competent  men. 

And  It  was  as  though  the  voice  from  the 
talking  box  had  suddenly  made  whole  16,000 
more  victims. 


The  London  Conference  of  Foreign 
lAinlsters 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  2) ,  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
by  Con.stantine  Brown,  under  the  head- 
ing "This  changing  world."  dealing  with 
the  London  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, published  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  September  30,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Changing  World 
(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  Is  expected  to  re- 
turn to  Washington  In  the  near  future. 

Attempts  are  being  made  In  high  official 
quarters  to  minimize  the  failure  of  the  Lon- 
don Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  al- 
though it  is  admitted  privately  in  the  same 
circles  that  the  results  of  the  meeting  have 
been  negative,  at  best. 

Should  the  eleventh  hour  attempts  to 
reconcile  the  views  of  the  Russians  and  those 
of  the  Americans  and  British  fall  the  admin- 
istration may  have  to  consider  a  reshuffling 
of  this  coimtry's  foreign  policies  in  which  our 
security  will  have  to  be  based  prlmarUy  on 
our  own  physical  strength  rather  than  on  the 
high  ideals  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 
It  is  still  hoped  In  high  quarters  that  this 
shift  may  not  become  necessary. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  to  conceal  certain  developments 
which  led  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
When  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  Britain,  and  Russia  met  last  year  in 
Washington  to  draft  the  Dximbarton  Oaks 
agreement,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  delegates  that  Russia  was 
only  academically  Interested  in  the  matter. 


Moscow  was  building  up  Its  own  security  by 
complete  control  of  states  situated  not  only 
at  her  boundaries  but  hundreds  of  miles 
away. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference  ended  in- 
conclusively. In  the  months  which  followed, 
Russia  evidenced  even  less  interest  in  the 
Idea  of  International  cooperation,  while  the 
public  In  the  United  States  and  Britain  was 
told  nothing  except  that  international  co- 
operation would  save  the  world  from  another 
catastrophe  after  the  defeat  of  the  Axis. 

Becaiase  of  the  lack  of  real  interest  in  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference,  President 
Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  ar- 
ranged to  m.eet  with  Premier  Stalin. 

At  Yalta  the  Russian  leader  spoke  with  a 
certain  degree  of  scorn  at  the  Idea  of  having 
about  50  countries  banded  together  to  keep 
peace  in  the  world.  He  strongly  favored  a 
permanent  trlpartit*  alUance  of  the  great 
world  powers — America,  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia— to  rule  the  world  in  their  own  way 
and  thus  prevent  any  outbreak  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  He  spoke  warmly  about  Amer- 
ica's primary  Interests  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

When  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, which  recognized  equality  between  the 
big  and  small  powers,  were  mentioned,  Stalin 
asked  scornfully  whether  we  expect  the 
"great"  military  powers  such  as  Nicaragua  or 
Ethiopia  to  jjollce  the  world. 

Ample  concessions  regarding  Poland  and 
the  Balkans  were  granted  to  the  Russian 
leader,  who  then  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  provided  that  two 
other  members  of  the  Soviet  federation — 
the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia — were  also 
admitted  to  the  family  of  nations.  Russia, 
which  even  at  the  height  of  her  collabora- 
tion has  been  suspicious  of  the  Empire, 
wanted  three  votes  of  her  own  in  the  family 
of  nations  to  be  created,  to  offset  the  votes 
of  the  British  Dominions.  But  the  Important 
thing  is  that  Russia  was  never  more  than 
mildly  interested  in  the  idea  of  world  col- 
laboration as  conceived  by  the  western 
powers. 

The  London  Conference  has  proved  to  the 
American  Government — although  high  of- 
ficials are  still  reluctant  to  admit  this  pub- 
licly— that  the  Soviet  Intends  formally  to 
clinch  her  zones  of  Influence  throughout  the 
world  before  the  United  Nations  Organization 
becomes  a  practical  reality.  Commissar  Molo- 
tov's  adamant  attitude  in  regard  to  Italy, 
the  Balkans  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  the  trusteeship  of  the  Italian  colonies 
was  a  result  of  Moscow's  determination  that 
all  the  territorial  changes  desired  by  Russia 
should  be  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the 
Allied  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Then 
when  the  UNO  became  a  working  organiza- 
tion, all  of  Russia's  expansionist  alms  woulfl 
have  been  approved  by  the  Big  Five  and  the 
new  organization  would  be  caretaker  of  a 
USSR  which  had  been  widely  expanded  polit- 
ically and  economically. 

The  fundamental  Russian  policy  Is  now  so 
clear  and  definite  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment will  be  compelled  to  take  stock  of  the 
whole  international  situation  in  the  near 
future  and  determine  our  next  move. 

Political  leaders  in  this  country  wish  to 
extend  a  large  share  of  assistance  to  Russia. 
But  there  are  certain  limits  to  how  far  it  is 
safe  for  this  country  to  go  in  making  conces- 
sions. 

Unless  there  is  a  radical  change  of  heart 
In  Moscow  and  unless  Premier  Stalin  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  cooperate 
with  the  other  powers,  the  administration 
may  be  compelled  to  revise  its  present  pol- 
icies. 

Secretary  Byrnes  will  soon  make  his  report 
to  President  Trviman.  On  the  basis  of  that 
report,  moves  will  be  made  to  try  once  more 
to  bring  Russia  into  line.  If  this  fails.  Mr. 
Truman  will  be  compelled  to  revamp  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  policy  on  an  entirely  different 
basis. 
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Tbe  St  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF    VXSMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2) ,  1945 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  r.ECORD  an  article 
by  E^sther  V.  W.  Tufty,  relating  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  published  in  the 
Paterson  tN.  J.>  Call  of  September  4, 
1945.  This  article  sets  forth  very 
clearly  5ome  of  the  arguments  used  by 
the  opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  shows  equally  clearly  why  the-«;e 
arguments  do  not  hold  up  under  careful 
analysis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

St.  LAWmcNcz  Se.*wat  Pboject  Pachs  Touch 

Fight  in  Congress  This  Session 

(By  Esther  V.  W.  Tulty) 

Washington  —The  only  construction  proj- 
ect endorsed  by  both  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  and  Republican  Candidate  Thomas 
E.  Dew«y  during  the  last  national  political 
campaign— the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway — la  In 
for  a  rocky  time  In  thU  session  of  Congresa. 
Not  because  we  have  a  new  President,  for 
Harry  Truman  is  not  opposed  ihe  voted  for 
ttMataway  «)»•»  in  the  a«uat«i  hut  becnu«e 
UM  Ifhl  aiatii  m«y  n^t  b*  launched  un  th» 
■MTtU  Of  M«  prnpowrt  ii«Hi  wMi»r  Unk  tot* 
iwtM  in*  lMMI«)MliMt  Ain»nci«u  M)0«lf 
Wwi  ani  IM  AH. 

IVtMlUaUy  (I  wUI  Htn,  o)f(«nm«  nb»erv»ri 

I       'pi»  art  Ml  tn  9kt»    H  I*  '<    ' 

i"   iha  QWpatltiM  liMs  *uw-         

>  MVIM  Add  lh»  •UA(«'N\  >  )«   t«  ttt 

-iH#  iMVi»4,  and  \f$'k\  mi  INPvi'ftlitNl 
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tuHia  aaout  hm  tkAM 

IHtliticalty  iha  Maway  wouitt  MIm  nalM 
Iha  liiMla  WMt  "M  ittiarnati<M\Al'*  wllh 
tht  optttlnt  o(  a  olrttt  outlet  to  worltf 
markets. 

Th«  scnwav  hat  been  talked  about  tor  half 
a  crntiiry.  Men  of  vision  hava  b««n  aaying 
Xh*  opening  of  the  channel  to  ocean  vesaels 
and  the  release  of  so  much  additional  elec- 
tric power  in  upper  New  York  State  would 
mean  the  dawning  of  a  new  era. 

If  this  is  so  obvious,  why  has  the  victory 
of  achievement  been  so  slow?  Well,  the 
Panama  and  the  Suez  Canals  became  real- 
ities, with  slow,  difficult  birth  pains,  too. 
Probably  the  rival  factions  in  London.  Paris, 
Constantinople,  and  Cairo  would  still  be 
wrangling  over  the  Suez  If  Count  De  Lesseps 
had  not  gone  over  the  heads  of  the  govern- 
ments and  vested  Interests  to  finance  the 
undertaking  by  general  public  conscription. 

In  our  own  country  a  half  a  century  ago 
the  proposal  to  cut  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
equally  split  this  country  until  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  cut  through  all  conten- 
tions and  saw  the  Panama  Canal  through 
to  the  finish. 

In  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect we  have  another  of  those  undertakings 
of  such  gigantic  magnitude,  affecting  the 
life  and  work  of  so  many  It  Is  normal  to  ex- 
pect unending  argument  until  the  day  when 
•-daring  and  courageous  President,  with  the 
help  of  many  a  Senator  and  Representative, 
will  cut  the  Oordian  knot. 


tea  listers. 


The  opponents  are  many 
the     coming     free-for-all 
ahead. 

Topping  this   list  are 
American   Railroads,    the 
hoods,    the    National    Coal 
United  Mine  Workers,  the 
sociation,  the  Mississippi  V 
and  many  chambers  of 
lantlc  and  Gulf  coast  cities 
also  oppose  the  project,  but 
has  not.  been  overt 

The  proponents  are  maily 
too.  and  they  claim  the  raqk 
people. 

On  this  list  are  the 
the  State  granges;   many 
bureau    federations;    the 
Union;  the  CIO  and  "11  Iw; 
International  American 
unions    such    as    the 
workers,  the  garment  workfcrs 
chlnlsts;  many  chambers  of 
Great  Lakes  area;   many 
organizations. 

Trying   to   coordinate   al 
active  National  St.  Lawrencfe 
der  the  leadership  of  Julias 
membership  roll   that 
II.    Edward    Noble 
Smith,   and   other   promin 
In  numbers  of  people  activ' 
project,  one  would  have  to 
ponents  have  the  edge. 

Here  are  the  major  pros 

1.  "Costs    too    much    to 
$1,000,000,000." 

ONE    BILUON    OC^ARS 

Yet  as  parsimonious  a  cl:laen  of  Vermont 
AS  Calvin  Coolldge  considered  it  an  economl 
cal  Investmt^nt  and  another 
tor  Otorta  Aiken,  is  iho  mUt  active  apok<Mi« 
man  iu  OonirMH  today.  |V94  totwwt  MeorAiAry 
ol  Oomm*r«a  JMsa  joam 
•air^liquitiMUnH     Ho  dnas 

It   IS  ti.itnvAtea   ihs  (l«>^«piM«t  u(  U\A 
|l)|»nukMuii>r      i«      ula    Ml  Mi    1H<*     '         "^ 
uh  Ml  «lhM 
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and  powerful  in 
Inguistic     brawl 


thfe   Association   of 
Railroad   Brother- 
Association,   the 
1  ,ake  Carriers  As- 
lley  Association, 
comjnerce  in  the  At- 
Prlvate  utilities 
their  opposition 

and  powerlul, 
and  file  of  the 

National  Grange  ana 
the  State  farm 
Ilatlonal    Farmers' 
c  Dnstituent  units; 
Feqeration  of  Labor 
electrical 
and  the  ma- 
commerce  in  the 
biisiness  and  civic 

factions   is  the 

;  Association  un- 

Barnes  with  a 

Incliides  Henry  Ford 

Field.    Sidney 

nt   businessmen. 

supporting  the 

concede  the  pro- 
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the    taxpayers — 
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u»i>aust  ibis  rtunu  iHis  tuui»  takiHi 
lutiitr  tuna  to  irAVtti  bN  mst  thipa  wuuitt 
hot  («tuti»  Into  tht  LAk(>a  tt>)  t\\\$  turtudus  «i\d 
unsAl*  itAvifatlon  o^uidum  in;  b9CAU<««  ther« 
Is  not  enouith  trnfflo  ti^  iittrnct  stenmrhlp 
lines  into  this  lunger  inland  route:  because 
the  Lakes  and  rivers,  an 
months  of  the  year." 

Ice  or  no  ice,  in  the  7 
gatlon  the  Great  Lakes  sy  item  carries  nor< 
mally  more  than  one-thlr(  of  all  the  deep* 
water  traffic  of  the  contlner  tal  United  States. 
In  1939.  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  (with- 
out duplication)  was  13(  ,000,000  tons,  as 
against  246.000,000  tons  for 
Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts.  Iricluding  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commer  :e. 


GREAT   LAKES   TI  AFTIC 


Tri  de 
Sw  Jdish 


Even  with  limited  navig^ti 
a  river  with  22  locks  and  on 
the  traffic  amounted  to  nea  r 
a  year  l>efore  the  war. 
five    that    Dutch    and 
structed    special    ships    for 
between    the    Great    Lake^ 
points. 

3.  "Cheap   British    and 
take  away  a  large  share 
American  coal  In  Great 
Canadian  and  American 
coal  miners  of  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  fear.) 

Prior   to   the    war   there 
Importation  of  coal  from 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  or  west 
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side." 
mine  Is, 


coaa  ts, 


clotfd  by  ic«  s 


months  of  navN 


on  channels  of 
y  14  feet  of  water, 
ly  10.000.000  tons 
was  so  attrac- 
firms    con- 
through    traffic 
and    European 


tussian   coal   will 

the  market  for 

area.  t>oth  on 

(This  Is  what 

West  Virginia, 


was   hardly    any 

abroad  even  to  the 

Total  imports 


in  the  10  years  before  the  war  Is  around 
650,000  tons  as  against  the  national  produc- 
tion   and    consumption    of    over    400.000.000 

tons. 

4  "Railroads  would  lose  business  from 
diversion  of  traffic  to  the  waterway  from 
Chicago  east."  (This  worries  the  railroad 
workers,  seeing  their  Jobs  In  Jeopardy.) 

Not  enough  will  be  diverted  to  be  serious 
since  the  capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
limited.  Also  low  cost  transportation  and 
power  rates  will  help  bring  lull  employment, 
creating  more  business  for  everyone.  History 
has  proven  that  while  railroads  always  fight 
the  opening  of  new  waterways  they  usually 
enjoy  Increased  "feeder"  business  when  the 
Improvement   comes. 

5.  "The  St.  Lawrence  will  ruin  the  water- 
borne  traffic  of  the  Mississippi  River."  (The 
Mississippi  Valley  group  is  really  In  a  frenzy, 
and  It  Is  natural  that  regional  Jealousies  and 
fear  of  competition  should  be  aroused.) 

But  most  of  the  business  comes  from  the 
tributary  area  south  of  St.  Louis  and  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi  below  that  point  and 
could  not  possibly  be  influenced  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

6.  "Labor  standards  on  lake  carriers  will 
suffer  grievously  If  foreign  ships  are  allowed 
to  come  Into  the  Great  Lakes.''  (This  Is  of 
concern  to  the  men  who  man  the  Great  Lakes 
ships  and  all  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers 
Association.) 

Those  on  the  other  side  call  this  a  "red 
herring."  That  the  lake  carriers,  which  con- 
sist mainly  of  subsidiaries  of  the  steel  com- 
panies, real  desire  is  to  maintain  a  monopoly 
condition  In  Iron  ore  and  steel  production. 

Yet  those  limited  iron  ore  reaarves  of  the 
Lak*  Superior  region  should  b«  protected 
against  depletion.  If  that  happened  the  iron 
and  steel  mduiitry  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
would  bAve  to  move  to  the  ooail  or  Abroad  to 
bAva  AAsy  aeoesk  to  rheap  foralgn  orai  llnva 
lake  cArrlera  are  enHAned  in  inter<lAke  iblp* 
puii  neither  etxtApeiiuon  nur  lAbur  liAitdAiflA 
Are  li\Vi)lved,  it  t«  snlit 

MitytM  ihtN  "|Miw  Ri)«i  eohs"  tnii  tMtMw 
the  AvaTAiia  Amarivau  hviok  i«  )m  dlMMItvc 
Aituui  [\\p  \\»%\hM\\^  *  I  I'MiltUHH  the  iiaAt 
kfAWAy. 
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But  It  itum  be  MHiiiMiMi  ta  ivtryoite  ^\\i^\ 
ev»ry  t»m.(..i  .i...(y  ^,j  \\^f  mti^iiA  hA«  eutletl 
with  Ah   <  I  All  uf  these  tnllfd  tbo 

|>i' '  MicAiiy  Auuhri  AhU  111  the  publitt 

lilt 


RtioluHoni  Adopttd  by  the  American 
Lcfion,  Department  of  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3. 1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Maryland,  and  four  resolutions  adopt- 
ed by  them  in  their  recent  convention  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion, 
Defahtment  or  Maryland,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md..  October  2.  1945. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  D'Alesandro:  Enclosed 
herewith  please  find  copies  of  four  resolu- 
tions passed   by   the   American   Legion,  De- 
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partment  of  Maryland.  Inc.,  In  convention 
assembled  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  August  23.  24. 
and  25.  1915. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Nelson  Tribbt, 
Department  Adjutant. 

I  Enclosure) 

Whereas  ocnate  bill  1767,  known  as  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  re- 
lating to  a  readjustment  allowance  for  all 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  passed  In  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  24,  1944  (legislative  day.  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1944),  and  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  an  amendment  on  May 
18.  1944.  provides  for  many  tj-pes  of  services 
and  benefits  to  which  members  of  World  War 
n  are  entitled;  and 

Whereas  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of 
said  Senate  bill  1767  many  Inequalities  have 
been  disclosed  which  do  not  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  In 
the  manner  in  which  It  had  been  originally 
proposed;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  In  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives bill  H.  R.  127  entitled  "Veterans'  Ad- 
justed-Service Pay  Act  of  1945."  which  pro- 
vides adjusted-service  pay  for  those  persons 
who  served  in  he  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  war.  and  for  other 
ptirposes:  and 

Whereas  bill  H.  R.  127  further  provides  an 
allowance  of  $3  for  each  day  of  active  service 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  and  $4  for  each 
day  of  active  overseas  service  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  and  further  provides  an 
amount  of  $500  for  any  wound  for  which  the 
Issuance  of  a  wound  chevron  or  other  deoo- 
rAtlon  or  medAl  l»  prescribed;  Aj\d 

WbereMs  we  at  the  American  Legion,  Da< 
UArtmeiu  of  Meryiund,  recognlie  tbAt  man 
aiKI  wwnaii  •!  (be  aimed  ror««a ol  Iha  Unlta<| 
•uita  fouvlti  aiiu  Kuuie  tnnumaiaMa  nan* 
Ataa  (or  Uk*  Mwarviumn  of  tur  aauniry  «u« 
their  )ftvaf(  nt\9i,  itl  the  »ain*  lima  wa  Ml9va 
they  Mio  »btitlM<  Ki  a  f(>hAii(«>r«ilon  atovt 
lltM  wnh<h  «hev  raralvatl  while  tarvlhi  m 
UlM  waff  Me  n  therahira 

JiMolvMl  kit  tHe  Am^mn  fcafHiN,  Oa|Mrf« 

Mii  til  MtAltrt.  M«„  AHfmt  14,  I* 

wa  virtahMy  ailvtteatt  Iha  )mMA«e  i> 
bin  IIT,  miniH  "Vilarahs'  A»nu«i*.i 
Pay  Aft  nf  m^l"!  and  be  il  «' 

i»*»*ol»t*d,  Thtt  wpiM  of  \h<  uiinn  be 

APiit  to  the  United  itAiM  Petii\t«>r«  niid  Ihe 
Members  of  Conareea  from  the  Hate  ot  Mary, 
land  asking  thrin  tn  oupporl  and  ¥oU  for 
tMaaActment  of  H.  R.  1>t. 

Besolied  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
mrnt  of  Marylnnd,  Inc..  In  convention  asaem- 
bled  thix  24ih  day  of  August,  1945.  That  the 
Governor  of  Maryland,  and  the  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
from  Maryland,  be  requested  to  notify  the 
proper  authorities  that  surplus  Government 
material  which  Is  now  being  sold  to  dealers 
In  lots  of  ten  (10)  or  more  should  be  released 
to  veterans  In  Individual  lots  of  one  or  more. 

Whereas  the  acute  need  for  hospitalization 
of  the  returning  veteran  Is  far  in  excess  of 
that  required,  and  crowded  conditions  of 
available  facilities  In  this  area;  and 

Whereas  under  existing  demands  present 
hospital  facilities  are  Inadequate:   and 

Whereas  the  present  and  future  needs  will 
require  even  greater  facilities  than  now 
exist:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Amerlccn  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Maryland.  Inc..  In  convention 
assembled  this  24th  day  of  August.  1945.  go 
on  record  endorsing  the  Immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  necessary  plant  to  properly  care 
for  this  need  at  Fort  Washington.  Md.,  and 
that  It  be  equipped  and  staffed  to  give  the 
needed  service  to  the  veterans  of  this  area. 


That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  iu  Congress,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  urging  that  no 
effort  be  spared  to  bring  this  program  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment  of  Maryland.  Inc.,  in  convention  as- 
sembled this  24th  day  of  August,  1945,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  That  we  advocate  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  3166,  Introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Eu^worth.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  provides — 

"Tliat  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  aid  In 
providing  housing  for  veterans  pursuing 
courses  of  education  or  training  under  title 
II  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944,  and  which  aid  Is  to  be  provided  In  each 
case  by  whichever  method  outlined  Is  most 
practicable  and  appropriate";  And  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Mfembers  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  advise  them  of  our  attitude  toward  H.  R. 
3166. 


Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RODGERS 

or  rXNNSVLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUBI  OP  RIPRBSSNTATIVM 

Tu99lUm,  October  i,  i$4i 

Mr.  nODOKRR  of  Pennaylvanta,  Mr. 
•pahkdr,  Kt  rfciurinn  intt^rvaU  (or  mhny 
y««rNth9  propMUioM  t(\(Mu\«t)uct  a  oannl 
i<i  9«nnwl  tht  Ohio  Hivt^r  wiili  U)i»  Iritt 
hAi  bttn  HiUUtl.  Vaiiovik  nmlM  hiv« 
bMn  lurvfyti,  miotu  h«vt  )M«n  mAdv. 
And  thA  mAlur  hAi  bttn  iMuilivrti  toy 
ih»  Htvfra  And  NArbAN  OommUlM. 

tl  MiHpmii  i\\¥  qiiMtion  (a  batnR  rovtvAd 
At  ihu  nm(»  Ju«i  why  or  httw  li  nhniild 
ho  «b>o«  Mot  dPt'm  olaAr.  O^riAinly  tht'ie 
lA  noihiiiA  At  thin  tim«  tottort  tht  IUv«ra 
and  ItatborN  CummUt(>p  and  m  far  n 
wp  arp  nblp  lo  learn,  nolhlnn  l»  contrm- 
platPd  for  the  near  future.  However,  the 
Bub.|ect  Is  ajraln  being  dlRcuA^rd  pro  and 
con  by  proponents  and  opponents. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.^,  I 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  Sep- 
tember 14.  1945.  in  the  Jefferson  Gazette. 
Jefferson,  Ohio. 

AND  Vr  aOBS  THK  DEVn.  AGAIN — THAT  OLD  CANAL 
BOOST  RSDRESSnO  rOR  CONGRESS  THIS  FALL 

With  the  Nation  given  a  thorough  fright 
about  reconversion  and  vast  numbers  of  un- 
employed because  of  shut-down  of  war-ma- 
terial plants  and  the  cutting  of  half  a  million 
persons  from  the  public  pay  roll,  the  advo- 
cates of  a  canal  and  big  reservoir  that  would 
destroy  62.000  acres  of  farm,  village,  railway, 
and  public  property  are  at  it  again.  It  Is 
another  case  of  up  bobs  the  devil. 

I  ^now  of  no  project  so  misrepresented  by 
its  advocates  as  the  plan  to  build  a  barge 
canal  from  the  Ohio  River  via  the  Beaver  and 
Mahoning,  then  across  9  miles  of  the  divide 
above  Warren  Into  the  valley  of  Grand  River, 
then  6  miles  of  locks  to  drop  flatboats  from 
845-foot  reservoir  level  to  the  lake  at  573  feet, 
a  little  west  of  Geneva,  Ohio. 

Not  an  advocate  of  the  plan  would  pay  tl 
toward  its  start  and  finish  as  a  personal  In- 
vestment. The  backers  depend  solely  on  a 
gullible  Congress  to  appropriate  public  funds 
so  as  to  make  work.    If  the  administration 


acts  with  common  sense,  there  will  be  no  long 
depression.  In  fact,  we  face  the  greatest  In- 
dustrial expansion  In  civil  history  and  there 
Is  no  excuse  for  wasting  taxpayers'  money. 

The  basic  reasons  for  advocating  this  canal 
come  from  certain  Indtistrles  near  and  in 
Youngstown  which  are  handicapped  by  high 
rail  rates  on  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  Army 
engineers  state  that  a  drop  of  29  cents  per 
ton  In  freight  i-ates  would  wipe  out  any  ad- 
vantage to  these  companies  coming  from 
canal  transportation  at  public  expense. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  has  suffered  a  short- 
age of  water,  exc«pt  in  flood  periods,  but 
Kirwan's  mosquito  pond  has  given  relief. 
Since  more  water  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
industrialists  and  since  they  depend  on  the 
Mahoning  for  water,  they  must  be  very  dumb 
to  propose  to  run  the  waters  of  the  Mahon- 
ing River  northward  to  help  fill  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  147  square  surface  miles  with  a  max- 
imum depth  of  115  feet  at  Harpersfield  Dam, 
and  imagine  they  will  get  more  water  at 
Youngstown  from  the  Mahoning  by  shutting 
the  Mahoning  off  from  Youngstown. 

The  engineers  claim  it  will  take  4  yeai-s 
of  the  Mahoning  and  Grand  River  watersheds 
to  fill  the  Grand  River  Reservoir  to  a  use 
level  of  845  feet  and  that  It  will  require  about 
10  j'ears  to  put  the  reservoir  and  canal  into 
operation.  They  do  not  show  that  tfie  canal 
can  be  maintained  at  845  feet  and  use  the 
locks  very  often. 

In  operation,  owing  to  ice.  floods,  and 
storms,  the  reservoir  and  canal  will  be  useless 
about  one-third  of  the  year. 

But  railways  run  305  days  a  year. 

The  maximum  of  canal  tonnage  la  esti- 
mated at  40,000,000  tons. 

To  haul  this  maximum  by  rail  will  takt 
only  one  freight  train  an  hour,  84  hours  tn 
the  day.  on  a  single  track.  There  are  now 
four  single  tracks  from  Ashtabula  Harbor  to 
Youbgitown 

To  bMllA  \t\*  P«bnl  unrt  ra»t»rvolr,  varioui 
t»»umMtM  Kre  mM(t«.  w«  »bwU  uh  |)liQ,0Q0,QOO. 

Yu\«  itwh  uuibi  Mild  fuuiu  M  mt<lam  rail* 
um\  tw  %\\\jm  A  MttAi  II  ^  H^tUl  M 
tUltH  ffAin  l^«  '»'«•  *«  TO«l\iHu\An 

tm  lAA  AM  **fLS* 


Wa  »\iM<«>«  HiM»  l(  Hm  ittD  UMMilll  it 
uut  gvt  A  lowe^  I  All  lAfftfl  IhAl  liM|  m  U 
(ha  VblHHi  maiPt  AMAl  OMAlMMiy  Ml>  tl 
nwhs  ih»  HeMtmvr  Abi  Uka  McM  mm  C>>u> 
neaui  to  l*mabur|ib,  h  bat  ofttn  maAa 
tour  to  «m  timM  Uip  rtw««  of  lb«  I.  Il  L,  1. 
\\\  navingi*  on  IU  o*u  irpisihi  In  a  elngla  y»ar, 

Instead  of  sticking  the  public  to  g*t  a 
free  waterway,  opernble  only  140  dfiys  tn  tba 
year.  It  would  be  smarter  to  buy  or  build 
ft  single  track  railway  from  Younfttown  to 
the  lake  and  «ave  about  1333  000,000  tn 
construction  costs  for  a  canal  operable  only 
two-thirds  of  th**  time. 

The  people  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  never 
have  had  the  truth  told  them  by  the  Youngs- 
town Vindicator  about  this  canal  and  the 
damage  It  may  do.  not  only  to  Trumbull  and 
Ashtabula  Counties,  but  to  Mahoning  County 
and  the  Youngstown  steel  district. 

First.  If  and  when  this  reservoir  is  built, 
destroying  the  Pennsylvania  railway  and  In- 
flicting SIO.OOO.OOO  damages  to  Ashtabula 
Harbor  (see  Army  engineer's  report),  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  modern  steel  mills 
in  the  world  will  be  built  at  Ashtabula. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  this  very  event. 
In  that  case  any  temporary  advantage  of 
low  water  rates  will  be  lost,  to  Youngstown 
and  the  steel  mills  In  the  Valley  will  close 
shop. 

Second.  If  the  Vindicator  will  publish  a 
topographical  map  of  the  steel  section  along 
the  Mahoning,  with  Ite  many  raUway  tracks, 
mills,  towns,  and  its  high  valley  sides,  and 
show  the  proposed  200-foot-wide  canal,  in 
this  valley,  the  docks  and  ore  pUes  necessary 
and  the  needed  channel  for  the  river  outside 
of  the  canal  for  sewage,  etc.,  where  will  the 
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railnays  find  room  In  th«  valley?  If  the 
railways  are  moved  up  the  hill,  then  the  steel 
milU  are  completely  crippled.  Lord,  what 
fools  these  mortals  b«. 

Third.  By  destroying  10  mllea  of  trftcka  of 
the  Penn£ylvanta  Company  and  no  advan> 
tat{9  left  tn  relocation,  then  the  taxes  paid 
by  this  road  In  Ashtabula.  Trumbull,  and 
MAhonlng  will  be  lost  and  the  added  burden 
placed  on  the  remaining  property. 

Fourth.  The  reservoir  will  destroy  62,000 
acres  of  good  land,  several  hamlets,  the 
village  of  Rock  Creek,  and  the  town  of 
AUiftlnbuig.  many  miles  of  highway,  about  a 
score  of  cemeteries,  and  all  the  present 
bridges  across  Grand  River.  The  waterworks 
plants  for  Geneva  and  Jefferson  villages  will 
be  destroyed. 

The  narrowest  point  across  the  big  pond 
Is  about  3  miles  west  of  Rome  Center,  where 
the  water  wul  be  65  feet  deep  in  the  river 
channel.  No  other  spot  is  proposed  for  a 
cronlng.  Imagine  the  coat  of  such  a  fill. 
and  the  trouble  to  the  citizens  on  the  west 
side  and  the  east  side  to  keep  up  transpor- 
tation and  communications. 

To  get  to  Ashtabula  from  Jefferson  will 
require  a  roundabout  route  or  two  fills  in 
the  little  and  big  marsh.  In  the  big  marsh 
the  arm  will  be  over  a  mile  wide  and  the 
water  18  feet  deep  over  the  present  concrete 
re  ad  way. 

The  banks  of  this  reservoir  will  be  marshy, 
making  a  fine  breeding  place  for  mosquitoes 
and  malaria. 

Fifth.  Probably  no  citizen  supporting  the 
plans  of  Mike  Kirwan  and  associates  knows 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  pro- 
poee  to  pay  all  of  the  costs. 

The  Government  In  the  law  now  on  the 
books,  but  without  appropriation,  requires 
that  the  canal  district  furnish  to  the  Federal 
Government  all  rights-of-way.  Besides  most 
ol  the  cost  of  annual  operation  must  be 
borne  not  by  the  Nation  but  by  the  canal 
district. 

The  canal  district  has  no  funds  unless  the 
taxpayers  are  dumb  enough  to  vote  an  enor- 
mous bond  issue  and  levy  taxes  annually— 
taxes  that  will  be  close  to  the  savings  ef- 
fected by  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
Co.  if  it  can  sink  its  claws  in  the  public 
pocket  deep  and  long  enough. 

Under  Ohio  laws,  it  requires  a  vote  of  65 
percent  to  Issue  improvement  boatls.  No 
sucli  majority  is  possible,  once  »he  people 
get  wise  to  what  is  being  cooked  up. 

Sixth.  The  Army  engineers'  report  states 
there  will  be  no  advantages  from  such  proj- 
ect to  Ashtabula  County. 

A  few  farmers  may  think  they  can  soak  a 
big    price    on    the    canal    district    for    their 
lands.    In  this  they  will  be  disappointed.    If 
by  any  means  the  Government  becomes  the 
buyer    Just    get    the   record   of   other   flood- 
control    projects   and    you   will    find   no   joy 
among  the  farm  owners.    In  fact,  go  to  the 
former  reservoir  land   owners   in   Trumbull 
and  Mahoning  and  you  will  find  great  dis- 
satisfaction and  a  long-time  waiting  for  pay. 
Seventh.  We  see  no  reason  for  a  subsidy 
to  the  Mahoning  Valley  steel  interest  at  the 
^expense  of  Ashtabula  County.    The  147-mile 
take  will  destroy  this  county  as  a  civil  unit. 
It  will  make  a  ghost  town  of  Jefferson  after 
a  few  years.    Any  talk  about  pleasure  resorts 
Is  twaddle.     We  have  enough  of  them  now. 
The  canal  and  reservoir,  if  built,  will  drive 
about  7.000  people  out  of  their  homes.    While 
real  estate  would  be  paid  for,  the  losses  of  cit- 
izens who  have  established  business  would 
not  be  compensated.     The  Rock  Creek  bank 
would  be  destroyed  as  Rock  Creek  would  be 
under  water. 

Eighth.  Test  wells  have  been  drilled  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  proposed  lake,  which  prove 
It  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  im- 
pound such  a  volume  of  water  safely.  Any 
hrsach  In  the  8  miles  of  dikes  along  the 
north  shore  would  create  a  disaster  worse 
than  the  Johnstown  flood. 


The  Gazette  challenges 
Vindicator   to   republish 
let  its  readers  find  out  thi  i 
scheme  to  damage  not  only 
but  the  Mahoning  Valley 


the  Youngstown 

'  his  editorial  and 

truth  about  this 

Ashtabula  County 

as  well. 

CHIT  LAMPSON. 


Letter  From  an  Amerwan  Soldier  in 
Englanc 


:nglan(l 

N  OF  RI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RET  RESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octobt  r  2.  1945 


kepfi 


Indlg  latlon. 


rg 
veil 


probabi  llty 


houses 


cun 


Sur  day 


Ml-.   WOODRIIFP   of 
Speaker,   under 
extend  my  remarks,  I 
munication  I  have  just 
American  soldier  on 
England. 

Apparently  he  is  a 
conditions  there  amonj 
have  aroused  his 

Enclosed  with  his  co 
two  "liners"  advertisi 
assuring  top  wages  as 
by  Grimes  depicting  twc 
he  refers  in  his  letter 

In  view  of  the 
ministration  will  elthei 
and  I  count  each  one 
the  same  thing — it  may 
those  who  favor  such  ac 
this  American  doughbcty 

London.  England 

For  the  past  4  years,  one 
from  the  English  doss 
ics).  loafing  around  the 
London,  etc..  drawing  froir 
No  work.     Rushing  the 
sleeping,  and  making  out 
time    Saturday    and 
they're    holding    meeting! 
houses  for  more  wages, 
heelers  and  building 

Tearing  the  guts  out  of 
ury  so  Uncle  Sam  is  goin  ; 
the  dollar. 

Seven  street  sweepers 
work.     Common  sight 
hand  car  and  pick  and 
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Building  trade  operatives  required  (Class  A 
or  over  50),  carpenters,  acaffolders.  labourers, 
maintenance  contracu.  guaranteed  full  time 
employment.— Law  Land  Building  Dept.,  Ltd.. 
Brettenham  House.  Lancaster-place.  W.  C,  2. 
(Waterloo  Bridge.) 


Leo  Crowley 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

or  WISCOM«IN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3, 194$ 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Leo 
Crowley  is  about  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment service.  His  return  to  private  life 
is  deeply  regretted  by  all  true  Americans, 
regardless  of  political  afflliation. 

Mr.  Crowley  Is  a  Democrat  from  Wis- 
consin. As  a  Republican  Member  of 
Congress  from  that  Rreat  State.  I  can 
testify  to  the  magnificent  contribution 
he  has  made  to  the  national  welfare 
through  his  brilliant  handling  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  Intricate  and  complicated 
domestic  and  international  problems. 

Time  will  not  permit  a  proper  ap- 
praisal of  the  bold  and  at  times  daring 
courage  which  he  has  evidenced  in  the 
Interests  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  loves 
this  country,  and  has  been  vigilant  In 
protecting  its  welfare. 

Regardless  of  current  rumor  as  to  the 
background  of  his  alleged  resignation; 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  certain  for- 
eign interests  applaud  his  separation 
from  the  public  service,  the  people  of 
America  sincerely  regret  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  can  ill  af- 
ford to  lose  men  of  Mr.  Crowley's  ability. 
I  esteem  it  a  rare  privilege  as  a  Re- 
publican to  be  able  to  say,  "Leo,  you  did 
a  good  job.  Wherever  you  may  go,  I 
know  that  you  will  continue  to  carry  on 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  America." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  these 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Sheboy- 
gan Press,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis.: 

WELL-EARNED  VACATION 

While  the  country  at  large  will  regret  to 
learn  of  the  resignation  of  Leo.  T.  Crowley  as 
FEA  Admlnlstrato; ,  his  friends  here  at  home 
realize  the  sacrifice  that  he  has  made  and  the 
deserved  rest  that  he  is  entitled  to. 

No  one  in  public  life  has  risen  to  such 
heights  as  the  distinguished  Wisconsin 
banker  who  was  drafted  by  President  Roose- 
velt back  in  1932  to  become  head  of  the  newly 
created  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. Many  times  we  have  recounted  the  in- 
cidents connected  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Crowley.  It  was  in  the  dark  days 
when  our  banks  were  crumbling  on  the  eve 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  inauguration  that 
Mr.  Crowley,  along  with  Governor  Schmede- 
man,  went  to  Washington  and  had  an  early 
morning  conference  with  the  soon-to-be  Pres- 
ident. He  sold  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  idea  of  the 
moratorium,  and  no  sooner  was  he  inaugu- 
rated than  the  proclamation  was  Issued  and 
banking  legislation  enacted  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  Mr.  Crowley. 

As  time  went  on,  Mr.  Crowley  was  honored 
with  other  appointments  at  the  hands  of  the 
President,  until  he  was  a  very  much  worked 
man.  Just  to  recount  some  of  his  positions. 
he  was  first  made  head  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
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Ii»urance  Corporation,  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  Foreign  Economic  Admin- 
istrator, and  Allen  Property  Custodian— all 
Jobs  requirlni^  a  tremendous  amount  of  work, 
yet  Mr.  Crowley  waa  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Previous  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  s  death,  he  had 
asked  to  be  relieved  and  only  at  the  Presi- 
dent's solicitation  did  he  agree  to  remain 
until  the  end  of  the  war  with  Germany. 
Then  followed  Mr.  Trumau  ua  President  after 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  and  he  agreed  to  con- 
tinue, but  only  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

We  recaU  the  many  fine  letters  from  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  tributes  to  Mr.  Crowley,  and 
unsolicited.  There  was  never  an  occasion 
when  m  Washington  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  didn't 
have  something  fine  to  say  About  the  man 
be  had  stolen  from  Wisconsin. 

When  Mr.  Crowley  announced  to  President 
Truman  that  he  was  resigning  effective  Oc- 
tober 18.  again  he  was  urged  to  continue,  but 
to  no  avail.  Mr.  Truman.  In  his  letter  of 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Crowley's  realgnatJcn,  aald: 
"How  that  you  have  decided  to  leave  public 
life  and  to  rellnqulhh  the  multiple  responsl- 
bUlttes  you  have  been  discharging.  I  cun  only 
B&y,  'Well  done.' 

"Tours  has  teen  a  long,  varied,  and  highly 
useful  public  service.  In  peace  as  In  war. 
you  brouRht  to  the  work  in  hand  tlrelfsa 
energy,  Integrity,  and  ability  of  a  high  order 
which  waa  the  result  of  wide  experience  In 
many  fields.  " 

Among  Republicans  and  DcmocraU  alike, 
1.  both  the  senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tlves,  Mr.  Crowley  was  not  only  highly  es- 
teemed but  sought  on  many  occasions  for 
advice  and  counsel.  He  is  a  man  of  vision 
and  he  has  been  one  of  the  keymen  in  Mr. 
Rooaevelt'R  administration.  He  returns  to 
private  life  enjoying  the  confidence  of  Re- 
publicans and  OemocraU  alike. 


Appeals  From  General  Courts-Martial 
Decisions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERKELEY  L.  BUNICER 

or    NEVADA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Wednesday,  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  introduce  two  bills  designed 
to  permit  appeals  to  civil  courts  from 
general  courts-martial  decisions  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy. 

Extensive  observation,  Investigation, 
and  study  prompt  my  criticism  of  the 
processes  of  courts  martial  and  their 
questionable  standards  of  Justice.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  are  two 
branches  of  our  Government.  The  Ar- 
ticles of  War  and  the  Articles  for  the 
Government  of  the  Na^^y  largely  are 
based  upon  laws  enacted  by  Congress  in 
earlier  days.  Mostly,  they  were  in- 
tended, in  my  opinion,  to  govern  a  pro- 
fessional Army  and  Navy.  Bad  as  they 
are  for  that  purpose,  they  are  even  worse 
when  applied  to  millions  of  civilian  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  who  have  had  no  in- 
struction in  the  body  of  law  they  come 
under  when  they  enter  the  service. 

Generally,  these  defects  appear  in 
Army  and  Navy  administration  of  so- 
called  justice: 

First.  No  course  of  training  is  given  in 
Army  and  Navy  law  and  regulations,  al- 
though they  differ  radically  with  the 
laws  civilians  must  live  by. 


Second.  Charges  often  are  based  upon 
reports  of  Inexperienced  Investigators; 
they  are  approved  by  high  ofllcers. 
When  the  accused  goes  to  trial  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  chances  of  ac- 
quittal are  poor,  because  the  court  Is  in- 
fluenced by  the  conclu.Mons  of  those  of 
high  rank,  who  signed  the  charges. 

Third.  In  many  instances  the  accused 
is  represented  by  so-called  counsel,  un- 
trained m  civil  or  military  law.  Civilian 
counsel  is  frowned  upon  and  the  accused 
mu.st  pay  for  such  counsel  personally. 

Fourth.  Often  military  counsel  re- 
quested by  the  accused  is  denied. 

Fifth.  Often  the  accused  has  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  witne.^^ses  who  com- 
plain against  him,  before  he  is  brought 
to  trial. 

Sixth.  The  attitude  of  the  court  is  to 
be  tough  and  use  the  accused  as  an  ex- 
ample to  accompll.'^h  discipline.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  retribution  devoid  of  human 
rehabilitation. 

Seventh.  Punishment  Inflicted  by 
courts  irt'artlal  can  extend  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  departments;  It  can  deprive, 
by  dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture  of 
certain  civilian  rights,  without  review  by 
our  higher  civil  courts,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution. 

I  do  not  need  to  review  the  newspaper 
stories  of  recent  months  to  recall  to  your 
mind  Instance  after  instance  in  which 
unreasonable  penalties  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  civilian  soldiers  and  sailors 
by  military  and  naval  courts.  Time  and 
again  those  Injustices  have  been  aired  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  they  have 
been  hastily  corrected  by  higher  author- 
ity, solely  because  of  their  exposition  by 
the  press  and  the  reaction  of  the  public. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  appeals 
should  be  permitted  to  our  civil  courts. 
These  courts  are  specialists  in  deteimin- 
ing  the  violation,  if  any.  of  our  funda- 
mental laws  and  constitutional  rights. 
Justice  is  their  business. 

We  cannot  go  too  far — In  these  days 
when  so  much  of  western  civilization  has 
drifted  so  far  from  the  paths  of  human- 
ity, righteousness,  and  justice^in  safe- 
guarding that  incalculable  American 
heritage.  "Equal  justice  for  alL" 


Jewish  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Winthrop  (Mass.)  Zionist 
district: 

Boston,  Mass..  October  3.  1945, 
Congressman  Thomas  Lani: 

Whereas  the  Jewish  people  have  suffered 
unbelievable  persecution  and  have  withstood 
the  ravages  of  nazism  like  a  Malta  in  a 
hostile  sea;   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
In  1922  In  consonance  with  the  expression 
of  every  President  from  Wilson  to  Truman 
has  pledged  Itself  to  the  establishment  In 


Palestine    of    a    homeland    for    the    Jewish 
people:  and 

Whtieas  the  British  Labor  Government  and 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Partlee  of 
these  United  States  have  committed  them- 
selves to  a  pro-Zionist  platform:  and 

Whereas  the  Jewish  people  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  war  effort  beyond  all  numerical 
and  physical  proportions,  which  has  been 
surpassed  only  by  the  persecution  they  have 
endured:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved.  That  the  President,  In  coopera- 
tion with  all  duly  appointed  and  elected 
agencies  of  the  United  SUtea.  aasert  them- 
eelves  in  a  true  Christian  spirit  in  order  «o 
forestall  any  Implementation  of  a  white- 
paper  policy,  and  Insist  that  the  Jewish 
people  be  given  every  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  their  homeland  lu  Pales- 
tine which  shall  become  a  democratic  Jewish 
commonwealth. 

Winthrop  Zionist  Distkict. 
UAaoLo  YouNO.  President. 


Strike  Wave  Miisei  Gty  of  Minneapolis 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALLAGHER 

or    MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday.  October  3. 1945 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  before  me  an  article  appearing  In 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  entitled  "Strike 
Wave  Misses  •City. '  which  I  shall  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

This  article  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the 
labor  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  but  to 
the  businessmen.  The  strike  wave  has 
missed  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  All 
tioubles  have  been  settled,  which  have 
been  due  to  the  men  who  havest;iandled 
the  matter  and  especially  the  conciliator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  like  this  we  need 
not  only  full  employment  of  labor  but 
full  employment  of  capital  if  the  coun- 
try is  to  prosper. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Why 
does  not  labor  get  to  work  and  stop 
striking? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  is  exactly 
my  contention.  They  did  quit  striking 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  appearing  in 

the  Minneapolis  Tribune  is  as  follows: 

Strike     Wavk     Misses     Cttt — Conciijation 

Service  Settles   51   Disputes 

(By  Milton  Elaplan) 

Minneapolis  has  gone  through  6  weeks 
of  reconversion  without  a  single  major  suike. 

Fifty-one  labor  disputes  have  been  han- 
dled by  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  since  VJ-day,  Carl 
R.  Carlgren,  senior  conciliator,  reported  Sat- 
urday. 

Not  one  was  unsettled  or  referred  to  re- 
gional or  national  offices. 

About  20  disputes  are  now  being  proc- 
essed— an  average  number. 

In  only  one  are  men  away  from  their  jobs. 
Though  no  formal  strike  has  been  called, 
about  40  Minneapolis  on-the-job  glaziere 
have  been  away  from  work  for  2  weeks. 

In  most  cases  here  unions  sought  to  main- 
tain  take-home   pay    near    wartime   levela. 

Carlgren,  who,  with  Walter  Munro,  special 
conciliator    assigned    here    temporarily,   has 
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bandied  most  of  the  major  cases,  attributed 
the  labor  peace  here  to  cooperation  received 
from  both  unions  and  employers. 

The  conciliation  office  here  is  headquar- 
ters lor  Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota, 
and  northern  Wisconsin 

Major  cases  handled  here  Include  those 
affecting  Mlnneapolis-Moline  Power  Imple- 
ment Co..  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator 
Co..  United  Slates  Thermo  Control  Co..  Gen- 
eral Mills.  Inc.  Grimn  Wheel  Co..  A.  O. 
Smith  Corp.,  and  Char-Gale  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


Emsrgency  Child  Care  Act  of  1945,  H.  R. 
4202 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALirOHNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith 
set  forth  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just 
addressed  to  FWA  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill  herein  indicated.  There  is 
such  widespread  and  urgent  interest  and 
anxiety  about  the  status  of  the  child- 
care  centers  in  the  different  States,  and 
so  much  inquiry  concerning  the  status  of 
H.  R.  4202,  which  I  filed  on  September  27, 
1345.  and  which  was  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds,  which  is  .so  ably  chair- 
maned  by  the  Honorable  Fritz  Lanham, 
will  give  a  status  of  said  bill  as  of  this 
date. 

CONCKESS  or  THE  UNrTED  STATES, 

HotJSE  or  Representatives, 
Wa-ihington.  October  3,  1945. 

MbJ.  Gen.  Phu-ip  B.  Fuimino. 
Commissioner  Geobce  H.  Fields, 
Federal  Works  Agency. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Re:  H.  R.  4202.  Authored  by  Congress- 
man Cltde  DcyLE,  of  California,  on  child- 
tare  centers. 

Deax  S«s  :  Knowing  that  In  due  course  the 
above-named  bUl  has  been  referred  to  you 
for  Information  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  I  wish  to  briefly  In- 
form you  as  follows  with  reference  thereto. 
May  I  request  please  that  your  report  go  for- 
ward to  Hon.  Fritz  Lanham.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

1.  Anticipating  that  the  FWA  will  con- 
tinue the  expenditure  of  funds  on  hand  for 
the  above  purpose  until  December  31.  1945. 
some  or  all  of  the  $5,000,000  aske-'  for  In  the 
bill  will  continue  the  Lanham  Act  services 
untU  at  least  many  of  the  States  so  vitally 
concerned  can  legislate  and  appropriate  State 
mone>-s  to  continue  the  program  until  they 
feel  the  need  thereof  In  their  respective 
States 

2.  If  the  Lanham  Act  funds  are  not  con- 
tinued after  October  31.  1945,  then  I  recog- 
nize that  It  will  create  a  most  destructive  pe- 
riod so  far  as  children  themselves  are  con- 
cerned and  so  far  as  the  present  Lanham  Act 
services  are  concerned. 

3.  But.  sirs.  I  take  the  position  that, 
granted  that  you  gave  the  States  notice  in 
January  1945  of  your  intention  to  discontinue 
the  Lanham  Act  funds  for  these  child-care 
centers  as  soon  as  practical  after  termination 
of  actual  war  hostilities,  that  Is  no  sound 
reason  to  presently  discontinue  these  neces- 
sary expenditures. 

4.  The  conditions  actually  surrounding 
most  of  the  70.000  child-care  center  children 
in  the  different  States  indicates  they  have 
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not  been  reconverted 
tlons  yet.    No  doubt  y 
minate  on  this  point  a 
5.  Therefore,  a  sensib 
program  from  here  on 
centers  Is,  It  seems  to 

a.  That  the  Lanham 
December  31,  1S45. 

b.  That  H.  R.  4202  b^ 
possible  so  that  the 
States  will   be  able  to 
these  children,  with 
months  after   December 
sary  until  their  State 

Let  us  not  penalize  70 
make  them  liabilities  for 
national  assets. 

Sincerely   yours. 
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OF    NEBRiSKA 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  Neb 
er.  the  following  lette  • 
action  of  many  men 
toward  the  Army.    Tli 
be  expected  to  grow 
Staff  of  the  Army  and 
their  demobilization 

General  Marshall 
20  that  he  hoped  in  4 
men  out  of  the  Arm] 
occupation   in  the 
found.    Just  how  is  th 
only  answer  I  can  se- 
every  man  in  the  United 
the  Army  does  not 
tion  an  indefinite 
can  then  be  with  his 
and  the  community, 
to  an  Army  camp  or 
when  the  Army  is 
physical  examination 
.  discharge  papers   are 
This  is  definite  action 
all  the  irritations 
the  people  at  home 

MiCASA,  Li 


hu\ 


from 


Hon.  A.  L.  MILLER, 

House  of  RepresentcM 


ncg 
longest 


Dear  Sot:    Congratula  :io 
gaining   national   promfience 
the  serfs,   still   denied 
the  war  Is  over. 

The  psychological  injury 
legal  trick  of  not  decla 
over,  over  will  be 
most  deeply  resented  by 
partisan  of  the  GI. 

With  a  UIck  as  the 
the  GI  expect   but  a 
a  point-system  betrayal 
of   before    It   was   publi;^ed 
meet   an   aerial   gunner 
from  overseas  who 
subterfuges    all    adding 
rapacious  War  Departm^n 
long  its  now  obsolete 
now     tax-draining 
delegates  of  the  people 

Yours  respectfully 


heaid 


posv 


ober  3. 1945 


aska.    Mr.  Speak- 

indicates  the  re- 

the  armed  forces 

is  resentment  can 

ilnless  the  General 

Navy  will  speed  up 

ans. 

stated  on  September 

weeks  to  have  all 

for  whom  useful 

Afmy  could  not  be 

s  to  be  done?    The 

is  that  of  giving 

States  for  whom 

e  useful  occupa- 

fui-lough  home.     He 

fi  .mily,  his  business, 

He  can  be  recalled 

separation  center 

rea^y  to  complete  his 

and  see  that  his 

in  proper  order. 

and  would  relieve 

the  soldiers  and 


S'pt 


Ltra..  N.  Mex., 
ember  28.  1945. 


lies, 
Wiishington.  D.  C. 

ns  on  your  fight. 

In   behalf  of 

their   rights  though 


resulting  from  the 

the  war.  which  Is 

remembered,  and 

every  GI,  and  every 


)asls,  what  else  can 
se  aaration  bottleneck, 
1  hat  was"  never  heard 
(I  have  yet  to 
or   command   pilot 
of  it),  and  other 
up    to   the    fact:    a 
t  will  seek  to  pro- 
ber and  preserve  its 
igatlves — untU     the 
legislate  otherwise. 


Resolutions  of  Minnesota  People's 
Political  Action  Committee 


'If 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON   • 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  a  group  of  patriotic  Minnesotans, 
of  various  political  beliefs,  gathered  at 
Minneapolis  and  formed  an  organization 
that  is  to  be  called  Minnesota  People's 
Political  Action  Committee.  This  or- 
ganization was  set  up  to  combat  those 
sinister  influences  which  would  destroy 
the  body  and  soul  of  America.  It  is 
significant  that  the  gathering  at  Min- 
neapolis was  made  up  of  American 
citizens  who  believe  in  the  American 
form  of  government  and  wish  to  iceep 
this  a  land  of  freedom  and  oppwrtunity. 

The  gathering  adopted  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions which  should  be  read  by  every 
American  voter  because  they  restate  in 
simple  but  effective  language  the  car- 
dinal principles  upon  which  the  Republic 
rests. 

These  resolutions  will  probably  be  at- 
tacked and  ridiculed  by  elements  that 
are  hostile  to  the  principle  of  individual 
initiative  and  personal  freedom.  That 
is  to  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  will  give  new  hope  to  those  who 
would  strengthen  and  extend  the  prin- 
ciples and  blessings  of  American  free 
government.    The  resolution:  follow: 

Resolutions  adopted  at  a  State-wide  meet- 
ing Of  citizens,  held  In  Minneapolis.  Sep- 
tember 28,  1945,  at  which  the  Minnesota 
People's  Political  Action  Committee  was 
organized 

In  the  progress  of  a  government  that  is 
of,  by,  and  for  the  people.  It  is  necessary  lor 
citizens  to  examine  tendencies  which,  if 
neglected,  might  destroy  the  blessings  and 
the  opportunities  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Active  and  growing  pressure  groups  led  by 
selfish  men.  most  of  whom  are  alien  to  this 
State,  now  seek  to  control  the  Government. 

These  men  and  groups  must  be  opposed  if 
democracy,  under  the  Constitution,  is  to 
survive. 

There  are  other  tendencies  in  this  country 
that  also  menace  the  American  way  of  life. 
We  see  them  in — 

1.  The  increasing  demand  that  business  of 
the  Nation  be  turned  over  to  politicians  to 
administer   and  manage. 

2.  The  accompanying  growth  of  bureau- 
cracy with  Its  withering  effect  upon  Individ- 
ual  Initiative,  ambition,  and  character. 

3.  The  continued  belief  In  high  places 
that  public  spending  Is  a  panacea  for  domes- 
tic problems. 

4.  The  centralization  of  government  in 
Washington  with  Its  usurpation  of  rlghta  of 
States  and  communities. 

5.  The  idea  that  the  Government  ought 
to  support  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their 
unwillingness  to  support  theniselves. 

6.  The  growing  power  of  group  organiza- 
tions to  interfere  with  the  individual  free- 
dom of  citizens. 

We  will  call  upon  all  citizens  who  view 
these  tendencies  with  dlstr\ist  and  alarm  to 
unite  in  a  State-wide,  nonpartisan  move- 
ment to  check  them  and  to  turn  back  the 
leaders  responsible  for  them.  In  order  that 
citizens  may  unite  In  this  common  purpose. 
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we  submit  for  their  consideration  and  sup- 
port the  following  declaration  of  principles: 

(a)  We  believe  in   the   American   way  of 
'  :ife. 

(b)  We  believe  that  America's  greatness 
rests  upon  a  foundation  that  has  as  its  cor- 
nerstone, religious  freedom,  freedom  of  the 
press,  personal  liberty,  full  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  right  of  private  enterprise. 

(c)  We  believe  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  the  citizens  under  the 
law. 

(d)  We  believe  that  any  combination  of 
power,  be  It  government,  business  or  labor, 
that  seeks  to  stifle  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  a  menace  to  democratic  institutions. 

(e)  We  strongly  oppose  political  action 
groups  which  threaten  to  coerce  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  rights  of  other  citzens. 

(f)  We  believe  profoundly  In  the  rights  of 
organized  labor  to  have  such  bargaining 
power  as  will  secure  for  It  an  equitable  re- 
turn for  labor  given. 

(g)  We  believe  that  agriculture  must  be 
given  the  administrative  machinery,  under 
farmer  management  and  control,  to  Insure 
parity  of  Income  and  opportunity  with  other 
groups. 

(h)  We  believe  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
that  government  is  best  that  governs  least. 

(i)  We  believe  that  big  labor  as  well  as 
big  business,  when  uncontrolled  by  the 
people,  are  a  menace  and  a  danger  to  the 
guaranties  that  asstire  the  American  way  of 
life. 

(J)  We  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

(k)  We  believe,  now  that  the  war  is  ended, 
It  is  of  first  importance,  if  we  are  to  have  any 
certainty  of  prosperity,  happiness,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  service  groups  when  they  come 
home  that  there  be  formulated  a  national 
labor-relations  policy.  Such  a  policy  mtist 
recognize  the  rights  of  the  public  In  labor 
disputes,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  both 
management  and  labor,  seek  to  maintain  un- 
interrupted production  as  the  basis  for  na- 
tional prosperity,  provide  Just  and  fair  op- 
portunity for  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
and  provide  for  firm  insistence  upon  accept- 
ance of  such  settlements. 

(11  We  believe  that  the  people's  savings, 
whether  life-insurance  policies,  war  bonds  or 
other  forms  of  savings,  should  be  protected 
from  the  inflation  that  will  follow  continued 
reckless  public  spending. 

(m)  We  believe  that  no  member  of  an 
organization,  labor,  agriculture,  or  business 
should  place  the  demands  of  his  .group  above 
his  rights  and  duties  as  an  American  citizen. 

The  Minnesota  People's  Political  Action 
Committee  opposes  embarrassment  and  in- 
timidation of  those  who  make  the  laws  of 
the  land.  We  seek  to  Improve  the  making  of 
laws  by  substituting  the  good  of  the  whole 
public  for  the  Interests  of  special  blocs  and 
groups.  We  will  with  all  our  power  and  In- 
fluence protect  the  Indejjendence  and  poli- 
tical self-respect  of  those  who  make  laws. 

The  Minnesota  People's  Political  Action 
Committee  seeks  to  uphold  Intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, and  Independence  in  the  great  task  of 
making  laws.  State  and  Federal.  It  will  op- 
pose any  effort,  no  matter  bow  apparently 
worthy  the  cause,  which  uses  political  threat 
as  a  weapon  of  selfishness  or  political  aggres- 
sion. 

In  commenting  on  this  Inspiring  and 
timely  meeting  of  real  Americans,  Earl 
Almquist.  staff  writer  with  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  comments,  as  follows: 

Minnesota  People's  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee was  launched  in  Minneapolis  Friday 
with  adoption  of  a  thorough  organization 
program  designed  to  reach  into  every 
county,  township,  and  precinct  in  the  State. 

Militant  opposition  to  the  CIO-PAC  and 
the  NCPAC  group  headed  by  former  Gov. 
Elmer  Benson,  particularly  during  the  con- 
gressional. State,  and  county  campaigns, 
were  emphasized. 


OLSON  NAMES  CHAISMAN 

A.  J.  Olson.  Renville,  University  of  Minne- 
sota regent,  who  served  as  temporary  chair- 
man, was  elected  permanent  chairman  of 
the  group,  and  R.  S.  Wilcox,  St.  Paul,  was 
named  secretary-treasurer. 

Seven  vice  chairmen,  representing  various 
parts  of  the  State,  also  were  named  by  the 
beard  of  directors  following  conclusion  of  the 
organization  meeting. 

They  were:  Leo  Lauerman,  Olivia;  State 
Senator  J.  V.  Webber.  S'ayton;  Representative 
Leonard  Dickinson.  Bemidjl;  L.  A.  Rossman, 
Grand  Rapids  publisher;  Mrs.  Mary  Conley, 
Vemdr.le;  D.  B.  Hunt.  Rochester,  city  at- 
torney; and  Rudolph  Lee.  Long  Prairie  pub- 
lisher. 

MORE   OntECTORS    PUINNED 

At  present  the  board  of  directors  consists 
of  50  members,  with  45  named  at  the  meet- 
ing, but  eventually  the  directorate  will  be 
more  than  100.  with  at  least  1  member  from 
each  of  the  State's  87  counties. 

Regular  membership  In  the  organization 
will  cost  $1.  but.  In  addition,  contributing 
memberships  costing  from  $5  to  tSOO  will  be 
sought,  plus  associate  members  who  wUl  pay 
dues  of  only  25  cents  per  year. 

Idea  of  the  associate  membership  plan,  in 
addition  to  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  or- 
ganization. Is  to  help  finance  a  publication 
which  will  be  patterned  after  a  similar  pub- 
lication printed  by  the  Ohio  PPAC. 

STATE  SENATOR  SPEAKS 

Principal  speakers  at  the  noon  meeting 
Included  State  Senator  Karl  Neumeler,  Still- 
water; Mrs.  Conley,  Dickinson,  and  LaUer- 
man. 

They  emphasized  high  lights  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  during  the  morning  session 
which  Included  opposition  to  tendencies 
which,  if  neglected,  might  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunities of  American  way  of  life. 

Campaign  against  pressure  groups  which 
seek  to  control  the  Government;  growth  of 
bureaucracy;  continued  belief  In  high  places 
that  public  spending  Is  a  panacea  for  domes- 
tic problems;  the  Idea  that  the  Government 
ought  to  support  all  citizens. 

The  platform  also  put  the  organization 
on  record  as  opposing  political  action  groups 
which  threaten  to  coerce  the  Government 
against  the  right  of  other  citizens,  and  de- 
clared that  big  labor  as  well  as  big  business 
when  uncontrolled  is  a  menace  and  a  danger. 


Discharfe  of  Liberated  Prisoners  of  War 
From  the  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  ol  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Navy  has  announced  that 
they  would  discharge  from  service  any 
man  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  for 
60  or  more  days.  I  am  wondering  why 
the  Army  does  not  make  a  similar  state- 
ment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  liberated  pris- 
oners of  war,  some  of  them  who  have 
been  wounded,  should  not  be  permitted 
an  immediate  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces.  It  is  such  arbitrary  action  by 
the  general  staff  which  is  creating  so 
much  resentment  against  the  Army. 
The  letter  follows: 

Fort  Benjamd*  Harrison,  Ind. 

Dear  Yank:  As  a  result  of  great  quantities 
of  Nation-wide  publicity,  including  a  con- 


gressional investigation,  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  Is  well 
versed  on  the  living  conditions  and  treatment 
of  former  prisoners  of  war.  Yes — lots  of  pub- 
licity, but  as  yet  very  little  done  about  it. 
Unless  physically  Incapacitated,  the  former 
prisoner  of  the  Jerry  or  Jap  is  returned  to 
duty  with  no  concern  toward  the  possible 
event  of  discharge — not  even  an  added  point 
or  two  to  help  along  the  way.    Why? 

Orchids  to  Representative  Millee.  Repub- 
lican, of  Nebraska,  for  his  bill  proposing  re- 
lease within  90  days  of  application,  to  those 
who  were  prisoners  of  war.  More  than  one 
man  is  necessary  to  get  a  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  especially  when  It  Is  cubbjrholed 
In  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  room. 
Here's  more  power  to  Representative  Miller. 

Lost — and  Found. 

(Signed  by  18  former  prisoners  of  war.) 


Necessary  Chitd-Care  Centers  Must  Be 
Continued  b  States  With  Continuation 
of  Lanham  Act  Moneys  Until  States  Can 
Enact  Legislation  and  Take  Care  of 
Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  the  original  of  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  from  Mr.  H.  P.  Whittle, 
chairman  of  the  emergency  child-care 
committee  of  that  great  metropolitan 
city  of  Los  Angeles  in  my  native  State: 

Emergency  child-care  committee  in  meet- 
ing held  October  1  approved  report  made 
by  research  department  of  welfare  coimcil  of 
metropolitan  Los  Angeles  on  present  status 
of  mothers  using  child-care  centers.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  mothers  using  nursery 
centers  returned  cards  and  about  85  percent 
of  mothers  using  extended  day  care  centers. 
Twenty  percent  of  mothers  are  sole  support 
of  families;  78  percent  provide  partial  sup- 
port. Over  50  percent  of  the  group  have 
husbands  still  in  service.  Copy  preliminary 
report  on  study  on  survey  and  copy  of  state- 
ment of  principles  adopted  by  committee 
being  sent  you.  Urge  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee authorize  continued  use  of  Lanham 
Act  funds  already  appropriated  for  child- 
care  centers.  At  least  for  period  long  enoxigh 
for  State  legislature  In  special  session  to 
take  necessary  action. 

The  brief  facts  set  forth  on  the  face  of 
the  telegram  must  be  shocking  and  also 
convincing.  I  also  attach  a  copy  of  a 
letter  dated  September  20.  1945,  from 
the  Travelers'  Aid  Society,  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.: 

Mt  De.^r  Mr.  Doyle:  We  arc  much  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  of  discontinuance 
of^the  Federal  child-care  program,  and  wish 
to  respectfully  urge  your  active  effort  in  It* 
support.  It  can  be  saved  by  the  action  of 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Works  Administra- 
tion by  making  available  the  latter  agency's 
funds  under  the  Lanham  Act  until  such  time 
as  the  State  can  act  to  assume  financial 
responsibility. 

California  schools  are  faced  with  the  prac- 
tical problem  of  loss  of  leases  for  housing 
where  such  care  has  been  provided  for  chil- 
dren, and  are  In  need  of  very  prompt  action 
if  this  vital  service  is  to  be  saved.  Private 
nursery  schools  also  are  reported  springing 
up  in  the  various  communities  which  are 
vmlnspected  and  without  proper  supervision. 
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to  U)«  luck  of  a  law  tn  the  State  oi  Call- 
rdM«  (or  a  Ucenalog  prugram. 

We  appt*eiat«  your  loyal  aupport  o(  aoclal 
•aUw*.  and  realise  that  your  intere&t  tn  the 
it  problem  U  aa  deep  aa  our  own.  H>)W> 
.  «•  do  feel  a  iwpQsalbUlty.  aa  a  small 
Motion  ol  your  conctttOMita.  to  aaaure  you  of 
our  aupport  o(  any  leglalatlon  along  that 
line. 

Sincerely  youra, 

TaavsLna'  Ato  Socixtt. 
Mra.  DwiouT  McFadtxn. 

President. 

Also  I  include  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
dated  September  24.  1945.  from  Ardella 
Tibby.  superintendent.  Compton  City 
Schools,  Compton.  Calif.: 

We  advise  Inclusion  of  nursery-school  pro- 
gram as  part  of  present  school  system  of 
California  with  particular  emphasis  on  par- 
ent education.  We  believe  public  education 
should  Include  all  people  who  are  educable 
In  any  age  group  and  that  the  school  system 
should  be  extended  both  upward  and  down- 
ward. We  believe  that  both  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Government  should  participate 
In  the  financing  and  that  such  financing 
should  be  adequate.  A  poorly  financed  sys- 
tem U  worse  than  no  system  at  all.  We 
b?l!eve  that  such  participation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  should  not 
Interfere  with  local  control  of  schools.  Ad- 
vise extension  of  Lanham  Act  to  June  30. 
1948.  pending  further  study  and  adequate 
State  and  Federal  legislation. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  report  dated 
August  25.  1945.  from  the  Long  Beach 
public  schools: 

SL'RVET  or  CHILO-CAXE  CENTZaS 

On  August  25.  1945.  a  survey  of  child-care 
ceuiers  was  completed  to  determine  the 
present  needs  of  the  mothers  using  these 
centers.  The  following  Information  Is  based 
on  that  survey: 

1.  Enrollments  before  and  after  Aug.  15, 
1945: 

June  11: 

Nursery  schools 675 

Extended  day 430 


Total _  1.005 

July  9: 

Nursery  schools 663 

Extended  day 624 


Total 1. 187 


(Peak  enrollment  In  child-care  cen- 
ters.) 
Aug.  13: 

Nursery  schools . 523 

Extended  day 585 


Total - «  1. 108 

Aug.  27: 

Nursery  schools 480 

Extended  day 374 


Total 


854 


2.  Present   need    In   child-care   cen- 
ters: 

a.  Mothers  whose  husbands  have  been 
lost  or  Incapacitated  by  military 
service: 

Nursery  schools 

Extended  day 


20 
14 


Total 


34 


b.  Mothers  whose  husbands  are  still  In 
the  armed  services: 

Nursery  schools 218 

Extended    day 101 


c.  Mothers  who  must 
because  of  other 
Nursery  schools 
Extended  day.. 


provide  support 


reaaoi  \» 


Total 


Others: 
Nursery  schcoU. 
Extended  day... 


Total 


Also  a  copy  of  a 
Warren  to  President 
copy  was  forwarded 
ernor's  office: 

Stats  op 


let  er  from  Gov.  Earl 

ruman  and  which 

from  the  Gov- 


iie 


Preside:  rr 


that 


Sacramento 
The  Prisident  or  the  U 
The  White  House 

Mr  DzAB.  Ma 
tion  has  arisen   in 
your   announcement 
funds  will  be  withdrawn 
ters  on  the  dates  specific  1 

At  the  present  time 
530  centers   in   which 
children  are  enrolled, 
caring    for    10.000 
County  alone.     The 
portion  of  these  children 
men  who  are  working  ol 
the    centers    abruptly 
wrench  in  cur  comm 


^e 


lunii  y 


Child-care  projects  for 


rat 


July  31. 
Aug.  31. 


Niunher  of  niofiier5  represer  te<l  in  July  P^iires  is  a  spot 
wives  and  »  iilowsof  servicenK  ii  and  is:fi«.4  percent  of  the 

The  .\u(rusl  figures  cover  all  operalint;  projects.  AVive; 
number  of  mulbers  repres«;nie  . 

About  70.000  children  in  the  Nation 


n  child-care  cen- 
are  now  all  being 


are  still  necessarily 
ters.  The.se  centers 
financed,  and  have  befen  during  the  war. 
by  Lanham  Act  moreys  administrated 
through  the  Federa 
That  Agency  still  ha;  unexpended  bal 
ances  which  are  available  to  continue 
continuation  of  this  ni  <:essary  an  J  child- 
protecting  and  child-conserving  pro- 
gram until  at  least  D 'cember  31.  1945 — 
if  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
great  Congress  will  indicate  to  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  that  such  funds  will 
not  be  regranted  or  r  jscinded  as  of  Oc- 
tober 31.  1945.  Admi  ting  that  Lanham 
Act  moneys  were  not  or  peacetime  pur- 
poses in  this  connect  on,  I  frankly  say, 
gentlemen,  that  the  child-care  centers 
are  not  a  peacetime  program  until  or  un 
less  there  has  been  •econversion  from 
wartime  conditions  ar  d  surroundings  as 
relates  to  these  children  in  wartime 
child-care  centers.  Ik  it  not  sensible  to 
resolve  delay  on  the  p4rt  of  any  States  in 
the  taking  care  of  the 
favor  of  the  children  df  the  Nation? 

Why  do  we  stop  protecting  and  con- 
serving child  life,  ch  Id  character,  and 
child  health  with  Federal 
account  of  wartime 
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large  number  of  people  affected.    Purther- 
more.  a  summary  closing  of  theae  centera 
would  Involve  a  number  of  dlslocutlons  In^ 
family  life  because  it  would  be  dtfflcuU  lorf 
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C  ^LIFORNIA, 

Govi  RNOR's  Office. 

eptember  12. 1945. 
I ited  States, 
w\ishington,  D.  C. 

A  serious  situa- 
Callltvnia  as  a  result  of 
all    Lanham    Act 
from  child-care  cen- 
m  your  order, 
have  In  California 
Approximately   24.000 
']  here  are  260  centers 
child  en    in    Los    Angeles 
moihers  of  a  large  pro- 
are  wives  of  service- 
necessity.     To  close 
v4ould   cause   a   great 
life  because  of  the 


the  mothers  to  And  other  places  for  the  r 
children.  This  U  particularly  true  In  Cnll- 
fornia.  where  we  have  had  euch  an  influx  of 
people  diiring  the  war  and  where  the  houalng 
eltviHtlon  Is  so  acute. 

These  centers  were  created  by  a  Federal 
agency  to  meet  a  war  purpose,  and  the  emer- 
gency still  continues.  The  emergency  is  not 
over  as  long  as  thousands  of  wives  of  service- 
men, many  of  whom  came  here  from  other 
States  to  engage  In  war  Industries  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  Federal  Government,  are 
obliged  to  leave  their  children  In  these  agen- 
cies while  they  are  working. 

When  the  Legislature  of  California  meet.s 
In  special  session  I  shall  ask  it  to  define  the 
State's  policy  concerning  child-care  centers, 
but  there  will  not  be  a  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  at  least  a  couple  of  months.  May  I 
suggest  that  further  study  be  given  CalUor- 
nia's  problem  in  this  regard  and  that  If  pos- 
sible the  Lanham  Act  funds  be  continued 
while  the  emergency  exists. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely. 

Also  a  table  furnished  me  by  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Agency  showing  child-care 
project  for  which  Federal  assistance 
under  the  Lanham  Act  was  being  pro- 
vided as  of  July  31  and  August  31,  1945: 


> 


which  Federal  assistance  under  the  Lanham  Act  rcas  being  provided 
as  of  July  31  and  Aug.  31,  1945 


Total 
nunih)er 


Total 
number 


Xumber  of  children  enrolled 


of  jiroject?  of  centers  pjefcboti 


fll 
615 


2.791 
2.666 


f3,33.S 


Fchool 
age 


.•».437 
32.500 


Total 


101.772 
bl.3Ut> 


Number  of  mothers  repreeented 


Service  connected 


Wives 


2.^  2Sn 
2U,54£ 


Widows 


1.811 


Other 


40,  .Tft» 
41. 4U'.> 


needs 


Xoui 319      tions   before  these   wartime   conditions 


under  which  it  was  w 


moneys   on 
and  condi- 


ise  and  expedient 


check  on  4 10  project?.    The  fi?ure,  2.S250,  represent?  both 

total  number  of  mothers  repre.«ente»). 

£  and  widows  of  servicemen  au:ount  to  43  percent  of  total 

to  set  up  these  child-care  centers  with 
Federal  funds  have  been  materially 
eradicated  to  peacetime  conditions?  Let 
us  not  penalize  70,000  children  of  our 
Nation  in  favor  of  so-called  immediate 
peacetime  economy.  There  is  no  dollar 
economy  in  placing  70,000  children  of  our 
Nation  in  immediate  economic  and  so- 
cial circumstances,  which  are  clearly 
detrimental  to  good  health,  the  sound- 
est morals,  reasonable  educational,  and 
supervisory  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings. 

Granting  that  California  and  other 
industrial  metropolitan  States  and 
areas,  have  been  slothful  and  dilatory 
about  anticipating  theii  own  duty  and 
responsibilities  in  planning  to  provide  fol: 
these  child-care  centers  upon  the  ter- 
mination of  hostilities,  does  that  justify 
us  in  penalizing  70,000  children?  Every 
youngster  being  raised  in  a  home  which 
is  broken  or  in  which  there  is  only  one 
parent  or  in  which  there  is  no  parent 
during  dayhght  hours  is  more  nearly  a 
potential  liability  than  otherwise. 
There  is  no  normalcy,  no  safety  in  ask- 
ing a  youngster  to  grow  up  without  ade- 
quate parental  care,  supervision,  aid,  or 
guidance.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
thinking  gentleman  of  this  House  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  me  on  that  statement 
and  reasoning.    In  behalf  of  these  70,000 
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children  In  our  Nation.  I  bespeak  the 
Immediate  communication  by  Members 
of  this  House,  who  have  the  chiJd-care 
centers  In  their  respective  congressional 
districts,  to  inform  anl  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  this  House  of  tl »»  respective  needs, 
wh.«»tever  they  may  be  In  their  respective 
communities.    I  believe  our  Appropria- 
tions Cor-mittee  is  doing  its  dead  level 
best  to  ascertain  the  truth  and  facts  in 
the  premises.    Now  Is  the  time  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  have  reason  to 
be    concerned    on    account    of    having 
these  child-care  centers  in  their  con- 
gressional districts,  to  immediately  in- 
form the  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  this  House  of  the  facts  as 
relates  to  these  children  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.    Such  action  on  the  part 
of  House   Members   will   promptly   and 
more  nearly  inform  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  actual  status  of  the 
need.    Once  again  the  committee  is  be- 
ing asked  to  extend  the  expenditure  of 
Lanham  Act  moneys  which  are  already 
available  and  on  hand  and  unexpended 
through  December  31.  1945.  so  that  the 
States  so  vitally  concerned  can  have  a 
bit  longer  to  prepare  themselves  to  take 
over  the  financing  and  administration 
of  these  child-care  centers  according  to 
their  needs. 

It  is  admitted  that  even  the  date  of 
December  31,  1945,  will  not  be  long 
enough  in  the  case  of  all  the  States,  but 
It  will  help. 

Then  the  bill  H.  R.  4202.  filed  Septem- 
ber 27,  1945.  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
asking  for  the  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
to  meet  the  immediate  emergency  caused 
by  the  closing  of  these  wartime  child- 
care  centers,  will  if  possible  carry  over 
the  emergency  for  the  period  of  time 
necessary  for  all  the  States  concerned, 
to  equip  themselves  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem. So  two  things  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  handle  reasonably  the  total  prob- 
lem, to  wit.  first,  extension  of  the  Lan- 
ham Act  moneys  already  on  hand  and 
unexpended  to  December  31.  1945.  by  the 
FWA  and  second,  enactment  of  H.  R. 
4202  at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that 
such  portion  of  $5,000,000  therein  pro- 
vided shall  be  available  to  the  States 
which  have  not  set  their  hou.se  in  com- 
plete order  to  take  over  the  problem  by 
December  31,  1945. 

Having  authored  bill  H.  R.  4202.  I  re- 
spectfully commend  a  reading  thereof  to 
your  attention.  The  text  of  the  bill  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  date  of  September  27,  1945,  on  page 
A4076. 


The  Battleship  "Texas' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KILDAY 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3, 1945 

Mr.     KILDAY.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
famous  battleship  Texas  is  about  to  end 
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her  31  years  career  in  which  she  par- 
ticipated In  two  wars.  I  deem  It  proper 
to  Include  a  brief  history  of  her  glorious 
achievements: 

Bnitw  HiSTO«T  or  th«  U  8  8,  "TBtAs" 
Bred  out  of  Newport  News  8hlpbulldlr»f 
•nd  Drydock  Oq.  by  th«.  bett  n»v»l  archi- 
tect uml  minds  of  the  era,  thU  old  war  horse 
was  commlsslot^ed  to  charge  the  open  aeaa 
on  Mnrch  12.  1914.  She  wbj  a  two-stacked, 
cage  maated  triumph  and  the  pride  of  the 
flMt.  Her  twin-gunned  14-lnch  turrets  were 
of  the  latest  design,  and  she  had  what  was 
reputed  to  be  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
set  of  reciprocating  main  engines  attoat. 

The   Texas  was  commissioned   in   Norfolk 
Navy    Yard,    and    then    proceeded    on    her 
maiden  voyage  to  New  York.     This  passage 
was  without  Incident,  and  after  fueling  and 
provisioning  there,  she  sailed  south  to  Join 
the  fleet  without  a  preliminary  shake-down 
cruise     She  was  to  shake-down  with  the  fleet. 
The  fleet  was  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  upon  Join- 
ing, the  Texas  was  Immediately  detached  to 
an  area  off  the  lonely  coast  of  Mexico,  north- 
northwest  of  Vera  Cnoz.  near  a  place  called 
Cape  Rojo.    Here  she  drilled  and  trained  her 
crew  and  cleaned  house.     The  latter  always 
being  necessary  on  any  new  ship  or  any  ship 
fresh  out  of  the  hands  of  navy-yard  workers. 
In  midsummer  1914  she  steamed  north  to 
New  York  for  her  post-shakedown  navy-yard 
check,  and  then  running  of  her  speed  trials. 
In  her  speed  trials,  she  made  her  designed 
speed  of  21  knots  with  no  apparent  strain,  and 
was  able  to  maintain  that  speed  for  4  hours, 
which  was  all  that  was  required.     While  at 
New  York  she  had  one  other  Job  of  impor- 
tance to  complete,  and  that  was  the  firing  her 
first  gunnery  practice.    In  this  she  made  an 
excellent  score,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
her  permanent  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest 
gunnery  ships  in  the  Navy. 

In  October  she  rejoined  the  fleet  and  re- 
mained with  It,  oi>eratlng  where  It  operated 
and  totally  living  the  life  of  a  man-of-war  of 
the  United  States  Navy. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen  saw  her 
only  serious  accident,  and  during  the  mid- 
watch  on  the  27th  of  September  of  that  year 
she  ran  aground  on  Block  Island.  She  was 
hard  aground,  and  the  engmes  alone  were 
unable  to  pull  her  free.  Her  crew  worked 
for  3  days  lightening  ship  by  moving  all 
weights  aft.  putting  them  aboard  other  ves- 
sels, or  Jettisoning  them  over  the  side.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  with  tugs  along- 
side to  assist  and  her  main  engines  going 
full  astern,  another  attempt  was  made  to  clear 
her.  She  would  not  budge,  and  as  the  min- 
utes wore  on  It  appeared  that  she  was 
grounded  permanently  and  hope  began  to 
wane  In  more  than  one  seaman's  heart. 

The  New  York,  who  was  lying  to  close 
aboard  then  gave  birth  to.  and  was  to  be 
accepted  by  all  hands  who  ever  served  on 
her.  the  Texas'  battle  cry.  All  hands  on  the 
Sew  York  were  watching  the  operation,  and 
when  It  appeared  that  the  "T"  would  not 
move  they  commenced  to  cheer  In  unison 
"Come  on.  Texas."  No  sooner  had  this  cheer- 
ing started  than  the  Texas  started  to  quiver, 
and  almost  Inperceptibly  to  move,  and  sud- 
denly she  was  backing  cleanly  and  smoothly 
clear  of  the  Island.  Since  that  day  "Come 
on.  Texas"  has  been  the  motto  of  this  ship 
and  has  followed  her  throughout  her  naval 
career.  Many  times  during  action.  In  the 
present  war.  we  have  received  messages  from 
old  hands  aboard  the  Texas,  now  servmg  on 
other  ships,  wishing  us  luck  and  admonish- 
ing us  with  "Come  on.  Texas." 

The  damage  incurred  to  her  bottom  pre- 
vented the  "mighty  T"  from  proceeding  to 
Europe  with  the  other  battleships  of  the 
United  States  Fleet,  but  as  soon  as  she  was 
ready,  on  January  30.  1918.  she  became  a  unit 
of  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron,  together  with 
the  New  York,  Wyoming,  Florida,  and  Dela- 
ware. 


On  her  fifth  day  with  the  Grand  Fltet  tbt 
ship  &r«d  her  first  shot  of  afgrMilon  and 
WM  ftrtd  at,  by  tht  entmy,  for  tb«  only  time 
In  the  war,  Tht  Grand  Fleet  waa  at  M»a 
to  hunt  down  the  Gtrman  V\—t  on  a  rumor 
that  It  had  put  out  to  •«».  The  Tenxs  sighted 
a  submaruie  and  fii-ed  t  ahot  at  It  from  lU 
No.  ao  8*lnch  gun.  Tht  thot  landed  In  tha 
water  at  the  spot  where  the  aubmarlnt  had 
only  a  moment  before  submerged.  A  few 
seconds  later  a  torpedo  wake  was  slght^ed 
aimed  for  the  Texas.  The  ship  wm  swung 
hard  right  and  the  torpedo  passed  harmlessly 
alongside. 

With  the  war  over  and  no  further  need 
for  the  battleships  in  the  European  theater, 
the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  reverted  to  the 
United  States  Fleet  and  steamed  out  of  Scapa 
Flow  on  the  1st  of  December  1918,  en  route 
to  the  United  States. 

The  summer  of  1919  saw  the  Texas  Join 
the  Pacific  Fleet  and  start  her  career  as  a 
member  of  the  battle  line  In  peacetime. 
Her  peacetime  activities  were  more  or  less 
run  of  the  mill,  except  that  she  maintained 
her  reputation  as  an  excellent  gunnery  and 
engineering  ship.  In  1921  she  led  the  fleet 
in  gunnery,  and  there  were  very  few  years 
that  she  did  not  have  an  E  painted  on  her 
stack,  and  innumerable  E's  on  her  turrets 
and  5-inch  guns. 

Modernized  in  1925-26.  at  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  she  rejoined  the  fleet  and  served  at 
times  as  the  fleet  flagship,  carrying  aboard 
her  many  now-famous  personages. 

The  outbreak  of  this  war  in  Europe  in 
1939  found  the  Texas  as  flagship  of  the  At- 
lantic Training  Squadron,  making  training 
cruises  with  the  midshipmen  from  the  Naval 
Academy.  Reserve  units,  and  the  fleet  marine 
force.  She  remained  on  this  duty  until  late 
1940,  when  she  became  the  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Ernest  J.  King.  United  States  Navy,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet. 

In  April  of  1941  she  returned  from  the 
Caribbean  area  to  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  and 
started  preparing  for  war.  The  first  item  on 
the  preparation  list  was  to  strip  ship  of  all 
unessential  gear.  Woodwork,  linoleum,  ex- 
cess paint,  and  all  the  extra  comforts  of  the 
peacetime  Na^'y  went  over  the  side. 

May.  June,  and  July  of  1941  saw  her  making 
the  long  and  tedious  neutrality  patrols  out 
of  Newport,  R.  I.,  across  the  stormy  North 
Atlantic,  and  north  Into  the  German-de- 
clared war  zone.  Her  crewi  were  at  gun 
watches,  and  she  was  ready  for  Instant  action 
then.  6  months  before  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war. 

After  a  brief  overhaul  period  she  went  to 
Argentia.  Newfoundland,  and  stayed  there 
for  3  months  on  very  short  steaming  notice, 
to  protect  the  convoy  lines  from  enemy  sur- 
face raiders. 

On  the  fateful  day  of  December  7,  1941, 
the  Texas  was  in  Portland,  Maine,  having 
Just  arrived  there  to  give  the  crew  some 
recreation  after  3  months  In  the  barrenness 
of  Newfoundland.  Shortly  thereafter  she  re- 
turned to  her  watch-dog  post  and  stood  by  on 
call  untU  the  middle  of  January  1942. 

January  1942.  and  the  commencement  of 
a  long  series  of  troop  convoys  across  the 
sub-Infested  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Two 
days  before  the  Texas  was  to  leave  New  York 
with  the  flrst  convoy,  which.  Incidentally, 
was  the  first  convoy  of  American  troops  to 
go  to  the  British  Isles,  a  merchantman  had 
been  sunk  Just  off  Ambrose  Lightship,  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor.  Needless  to 
say,  all  hands  -vere  aware  that  this  was  not, 
and  the  following  duties  of  the  Texas  would 
never  constitute,  a  pleasure  cruise. 

During  that  year  she  convoyed  to  Europe, 
to  Africa,  and  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
She  spent  a  month  in  Iceland,  and  received 
a  terrific  battering  from  an  11-day  storm 
on  the  return  trip. 

At  Mehdia-Port  Lyautey.  North  Africa,  the 
Texas  poured  her  14-inch  projectiles  into 
ammunition  dumps,  and  into  armed  columns 
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moving  up  to  the  aid  of  the  enemy.  Here 
«h«  stayed  for  8  days  supporting  the  ground 
troops,  and  providing  protection  for  the 
transports. 

In  1»43  the  "Old  Girl'  resumed  her  con- 
voy escort  duties  and  made  trips  to  Caaa 
Blanca.  Morocco.  Gibraltar.  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  ^ 

April  of  1944  found  her  escorting  a  con- 
voy to  Scotland,  and  upon  arrival  In  the 
European  theater,  waa  ordered  to  remain 
there  and  prepare  for  the  Invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy. This  she  did.  training  with  the 
combined  forces  vt  the  United  Nations.  Op- 
erating out  of  Belfast.  North  Ireland,  she 
became  proficient  in  tunctlonlng  with  Brit- 
ish. Free  French,  and  Polish  unita. 

At  Normandy  the  Texas  approached  Pont 
du  Hoe.  a  promontory  Jxist  east  of  Grand 
Camp.  France,  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  of  June  6.  and  anchored  about 
la.OOO  yards  off  shore  to  deliver  her  pre- 
mvaslon  bombardment.  On  Pont  du  Hoe. 
as  intelligence  reports  Indicated,  were  six 
155-mm.  coast-defense  batteries.  The  mighty 
"Ts"  dawn  bombardment  threw  250  pro- 
jectiles into  these  batteries,  and  literally 
demolished  the  entire  promontory.  The  rest 
of  her  main  battery  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended within  the  next  3  days  in  support 
of  the  ground  forces. 

After  a  brief  interval  of  approximately  48 
hours,  m  which  she  returned  to  Plymouth. 
England,  to  reann,  the  ship  returned  to  the 
Normandy  coast,  and  for  10  days  continued 
her  support  to  ground  troops  until  they  had 
advanced  farther  than  her  effective  gun 
ran^e. 

On  the  25th  of  June  1944  the  Texas  was 
tagged  by  the  enemy  for  the  first  time  In 
her  30  years  of  life.  She  had  steamed  across 
the  !tnglUh  Channel  in  company  with  the 
Nevada.  Arkansas,  and  a  small  cruiser  force 
to  engage  the  coast-defense  batteries  at  Cher- 
bourg. There  during  a  3-hour  gun  duel  with 
the  German  guns,  in  which  she  was  straddled 
at  least  30  times,  she  was  hit  by  two  288- 
mllUmetcr  projectiles.  One  struck  the  top 
of  the  conning  tower  and  exploded,  wiping 
out  the  navigation  bridge,  killing  1  man 
and  wounding  14  others.  The  other  struck 
the  side  of  the  ship  and  penetrated  to  an 
ttfttcers'  stateroom,  there  to  lie  as  a  dud.  and 
causing  no  damage  except  an  above-the- 
waterMne  hole  in  the  side. 

After  having  been  patched  up  by  the  navy 
yard  at  Plymouth.  England,  the  Texas  de- 
parted the  British  Isles  late  In  July  and 
proceeded  to  the  Mediterranean  for  the  In- 
vasion of  Southern  France.  The  Invasion 
of  Southern  France  was  of  little  Import  as  far 
as  outstanding  events  were  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  Texas  did  add  to  her  laurels  in  that 
operation.  Her  accurate  g-.miery.  the  repu- 
tation for  which  she  has  always  had  and  wlU 
never  lose,  under  the  most  difBcult  naviga- 
tional, and  direct-flre  condiUons,  won  the 
personal  praise  of  Vice  Adm.  H.  K.  Hewitt. 
United  States  Navy,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  operation. 
The  need  for  battleships  In  the  Exiropean 
-^.^lieater  having  come  to  an  end.  the  Texas 
returned  to  New  York  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  after  35  days  for  repairs,  steamed 
to  the  Pacific  to  fight  our  Nipponese  enemy. 
One  month  was  granted  the  Texas  in  Ha- 
waiian waters  to  pracUce  and  get  used  to 
working  with  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  she  was 
then  sent  post  haste  to  the  forward  areas. 
CUthl  was  her  first  forward  area  port,  and 
she  arrived  there  Jtist  in  time  to  prepare  for 
the  invasion  and  capture  of  Iwo  Jlma. 

At  iwo  Jlma  she  conducted  herself  with 
the  u."5U8l  high  standards  of  performance,  and 
blasted  the  enemy  installations  with  every 
round  of  ammunition  allotted  her.  She  was 
present  at  the  now  famous  flag  raising  on 
Mount  Siuabacht.  and  all  hands  topside  wit- 
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nessed  It,  cheering  with 
thuslasm   one    of    the    most 
scenes  of  this  war. 

After  a  brief  rest  at  Ulithl  the 
pated  in  the  invasion  of  Cklna^' 
there  a  full  week  before  the  "--" 
unit  made  preliminary 
ported    mine-sweeping    ope; 
general  harassed  the  enemy 

Wlule    at   Okinawa    the    Tex4s 
complete   shiploads   ol    ammun 
preliminary  bombardment  and 
the  ground  operations.     She 
kamikaze  plane  unassisted   an 
the  shooting  down  of  three 
set  a  near  record  by  remaining  s 
stations  for  a  period  of  50  day 
their  pests  and  beside  their 
Ing  down  at  odd  hours.     This 
anything  else,  aided  her  in 
that,  one  of  the  tcushest  naval 
history,  unscathed. 

Anything  that  can  happen  to 
on  will  be  antlclimactic.    She  1 
tlrement   age.  and  has  little 
In  her.     When  she  does,  like 
finally  pass  on  to  "Snug 
that  the  fighting  heroes  of  the 
they  voice  their  opinions,  w 
prou  I  of  her  as  are  the  men 
on  her. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART   OT  V    S.  sj  "TKXAS'  "  WAR 
aSCORD 

1.  Her  operations  against  th^ 
consisted  of  the  following: 

(a)  Sixteen  neutrality  patr^ 
operations  In  the  North  Atlanl  Ic 

(b)  Invasion  of  north  Africa. 

(c)  Invasion  of  Normandy 
Cherbourg. 

(d)  Invasion  of  southern 

(e)  Capture  and  occupation 

(f)  Capture  and  occupation 

2.  She  has  spent  the  foUowt, 
days  in  operation  agrinst  the 
from  normal  cruising ) : 
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(a)  Patrols  and  convoys. 

(b)  North  Africa 

(c)  Normandy 

(d)  Southern  France 

(e)  Iwo   Jlma 

(f )  Okinawa 


Total- 


3.  She  has  been  out  of  the  United  States 
since  December  3.  1944.  and  sh<  has  been  west 
of  Pearl  Harbor  since  January  9.  1945. 

4.  In  this  war  she  has  stean.ed  the  follow 
Ing  number  of  miles  operatii  g  against  the 

enemy : 

Miles 

14,400 

34.200 

36.000 

25.900 

25,000 

121. 100 


1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945- 


Total- 


damiged 


5.  The  Texas  has  been 
In  action,  when  the  German 
at  Cherbourg.  France,  hit  her 
mm.  proJectUes  on  June  25 

6.  She  has  shot  down  one  Jj^an 
and  assisted  in  the  shooting 
two  others. 

7.  Following  is  a  list  of 
she  has  expended  against  the 
Main  battery  (14-lnch,  .45  ca$ber) 


tie 
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Iwo   Jlma 
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Secondary  battery  (5-lnch.  .51  callbeO^t^^ 

Port  Lyautey.  North  Africa 6 

Normandy.- ■" 

Southern  France " 

Iwo  Jlma 

Okinawa ^  "^ 

Total -— -"3^ 

AA  Battery  (3-lnch.  .50  caliber) : 

Southern  France »♦" 

Iwo  Jlma 

Okinawa *"" 

Total - —       584 

Machine-gun  battery  (40  millimeter) : 

Normandy ^^^ 

Southern  France *rt 

Okinawa ^-  ^"" 

Total 3.721 

Machine-gun  battery  (20  millimeter)  • 

Okinawa *•  *^ 

Total - 2.  275 

8  The  personnel  casualties  on  this  ship 
have  been  very  small: 

Killed  in  action,  June  25.  1944 1 

Wounded  in  action.  June  25. 1944 13 

Wounded  In  action.  Apr.  26,  1945 3« 

Total  casualties.— ^5 

9  This  vessel  entered  her  war  career  when 
she  steamed  on  neutrality  patrol  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Into  the  German  declared  war  zone 
In  the  summer  of  1941. 

10.  She  Is  the  only  battleship  in  this  war 
to  have  engaged  the  enemy  Ui  definite 
planned  operations  off  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
northern  and  southern  Europe,  and  In  the 
Pacific,  wherever  this  war  has  been  she  has 
been. 

11.  Her  wartime  commanding  ofBccrs  have 
been:  Capt.  Clarence  N.  Hlnkamp.  Capt.  Louis 
W.  Comstock.  Capt.  Lawrence  Wild.  Capt.  Roy 
Pfaff.  Capt.  Charles  A  Baker,  and  Capt. 
Gerald  L  Schetky. 

12.  Her  wartime  executive  officers  have 
been:  Commander  Thomas  B.  Inglls,  Com- 
mander John  J.  Twomey,  Commander  Wil- 
liam E.  Hennlgar,  Commander  Jose  E  Caba- 
nlllas.  Commander  George  D  rDlckey.  and 
Commander  Charles  W.  Truxallj 

13  Since  1941  she  has  flown  ULe  flags  of  the 
following  flag  officers:  Admiral  Ernest  J. 
King.  Vice  Adm  Alexander  Sharp.  Rear  Adm. 
Monroe  Kelly.  Rear  Adm.  David  McD  Le 
Breton.  Rear  Adm.  Carleton  F  Bryant.  Rear 
Adm.  Ingram  C.  Sowell.  Rear  Adm.  Peter  K. 
Fischler,  and  Rear  Adm.  Calvin  H.  Cobb. 
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Resolation  by  City  Council,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  3. 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  resolution 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  city 
council.  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  September 
24.  1945: 

Whereas  In  the  opinion  of  the  City  Council 
of  Lawrence.  Mass.,  Federal  legislation  Is  re- 
quired to  expedite  reconversion  of  Industry 
from  wartime  to  peacetime  basis  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  lessening  the  adverse  eflecU  of 
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unemployment  during  the  period  of  recon- 
version and  for  piovidiny  a  sounder  basis  for 
full  employment  in  future  years,  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  City  Council  of  Lawrence,  Mass..  that  the 
achievement  of  these  aims  would  be  assUted 
by  enactment  of  several  bills  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  which  bills  are  namely 
as  follows:  the  Pepper  bill,  so-called,  provid- 
ing for  establishing  a  minimum  hourly  wage 
of  65  cents  in  interstate  commerce;  the  Kll- 
gore-Forand  bill  embodying  the  proposals  of 
our  President  for  payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  week  for 
a  maximum  period  of  26  weeks;  the  Murray- 
Patman  full  employm-^nt  bill,  so-called,  pro- 
viding, a  method  of  future  planning  for  full 
production  and  to  provide  work  for  all  em- 
ployable workers;  and  by  adoption  of  the 
bill  establif^hing  a  permanent  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  Law- 
rence. Mass..  desires  to  be  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  passage  b'  Congress  of  the  bills  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  and  re- 
spectfully urges  the  necessity  of  enacting  the 
aforesaid  measures  as  a  means  of  assisting 
the  process  of  reconversion  and  establishing 
a  sound  basis  for  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Nation's  workers. 

In  City  .Council, 

September  24,  1945. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  on  motion  of 
Alderman  Donahue,  seconded  by  Alderman 
Carney.  Clerk  Instructed  to  forward  copy  of 
resolution  tc  Congress. 

Attest : 

Gordon  E.  Gaffnxt, 

City  Clerk. 


July  4  Was  Day  for  Oratory 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesday.  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  timely  editorial  from  the 
Maryville  and  Alcoa  Daily  Times,  of 
Maryville,  Tenn.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  is  one  American  vho  does  not 
apologize  for  his  belief  i  and  devotion 
to  the  institutions  of  this  country.  He 
believes  in  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  is  devoted  to 
our  Government.  His  editorial  is  well 
worth  reading  and  pondering  by  all  who 
believe  this  Nation  is  God's  last  hope  for 
the  world. 

JULY    4    WAS    DAY    FOR    ORATORY 

Many  of  us  remember  the  old-fashioned 
July  4  celebrations.  Nowadays,  the  verbosity 
of  the  speakers  who.  in  their  fanciful  phrases, 
often  "tickled  the  feet  of  the  angels"'  and 
described  our  Tennessee  as  "pillowing  her 
head  on  the  mountain  of  east  Tennessee, 
comforting  her  body  in  the  plains  of  middle 
Tennessee,  and  bathing  her  feet  In  the  Mis- 
sissippi. "  seem  rather  out  of  place.  But  we 
wonder  If  that  Is  true.  Those  old-fashioned 
orators  emphasized  democracy  and  Ameri- 
canism. Annually  they  held  before  the 
minds  of  their  hearers — who  flocked  to  such 
places  by  the  thousands— the  ladder  by  which 
we  Americans  had  climbed  to  our  freedom. 
It  was  over  a  blood-drenched  battlefield.  Sac- 
rifices had  been  made.  Liberty  was  to  be 
maintained  only  through  eternal  vigilance 
aud  obedience  to  and  respect  for  law.    Our 


forefathers  were  a  God-fearing  people  who 
gave  emphasis  to  the  spiritual  and  the  moral. 

We  have  advanced  far  in  material  develop- 
ment, medical  care,  modernized  school  houses 
and  school  systems,  and  scientific  wonders, 
but  amid  it  all  we  too  seldom  reflect  upon 
the  route  by  whicl.  we  have  arrived. 

We  still  believe  that  there  was  much  merit 
In  those  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  observ- 
ances. And  we  believe  that  it  would  be  good 
for  the  body  politic  again  to  begin  such 
observances  and  for  folk  by  the  thousands 
to  manifest  their  patriotism  and  American- 
Ism  by  taking  part  in  them.  We  must  ever 
keep  our  faces  toward  the  future,  but  we 
must  never  forget  the  road  over  which  our 
Nation  has  traveled  to  give  us  the  heritage 
that  is  ours. 


Labor  Department  Apparently  Rules  Con- 
trary to  Congressional  Intent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  explanatory  corre- 
spondence between  the  Honorable  L.  B. 
Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
James  E.  Weir,  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  Publishers'  Association. 

It  was  my  feeling  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act,  for 
which  I  spoke  and  voted,  that  there  was 
need  for  certain  exemptions  for  week- 
lies, semiweeklies  and  triweeklies  of 
3,000  circulation. 

My  contention.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
laws  will  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  recognized  intent  cf  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  our  Federal  Government. 
That  is  not  l)eing  done  in  many  instances, 
and  the  following  letters  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  my  colleagues,  and 
our  citizens  generally. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  August  11,  1945. 
Hon.  L.  B.  Schwellenbach, 

Secretary  of  Labor.  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  Your  kindness  In 
being  willing  to  personally  review  the  second 
ruling  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  connection  with  the 
exemption  of  weeklies,  semiweeklies,  and  tri- 
weeklies, is  very  deeply  appreciated,  but  may 
I  not  Impose  further  upon  your  time  and  in- 
clination at  such  a  time  as  you  can  reach 
the  matter  by  submitting  further  informa- 
tion, history,  and  background  on  this  mat- 
ter for  your  enlightenment  and  In  the  hope 
that  you  will  further  consider  the  question 
of  whether  the  original  ruling  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  promulgated  In  1939  or 
the  ruling  of  1941.  completely  reversing  the 
original  one,  Is  correct  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  In  view  of  aU 
the  circumstances. 

In  view  af  the  fact  that  no  reference  is 
made  to  the  original  ruling  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  in  your  kind  communication 
of  August  7.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Division 
has  not  brought  the  1939  ruling  and  Inter- 
pretation to  your  attention  and  that,  there- 
fore, you  are  not  familiar  with  It.  The  origi- 
nal ruling  of  1939, 1  believe  you  will  find,  did 
construe  the  language  of  the  exemption  as 
meaning  employees  of  weekly  papers,  semi- 
weekly  papers,  and  triweeklies — all  employ- 


ees— as  being  exempted  taking  Into  consider- 
ation that  in  the  plant  of  the  average  coun- 
try newspaper,  employees  are  interchange- 
able as  between  the  issuance  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  production  of  Job  work  ana 
that  the  average  newspaper  plant  within  the 
category  mentioned  could  not  long  exist  II 
It  were  solely  dependent  upon  newspaper 
revenue  and  if  employees  could  not  be  uti- 
lized in  getting  out  Job  work  when  not  occu- 
pied In  getting  out  the  newspaper. 

If  the  first  or  original  ruling  was  right  and 
carried  out  the  intent  of  Congress  and  the 
language  of  the  exemption,  then  the  sec- 
ond one  now  in  force  was  wrong,  and  if  the 
second  one  is  right,  then  the  first  one  was 
wrong,  because  the  one  Is  contradictory  of 
the  other. 

I  believe  it  must  be  fairly  obvious  that  if 
a  change  was  made  after  the  lapse  of  2 
years,  then  there  must  have  been  some  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  a  reason  for  the 
change  and  it  is  therefore  Important  to  know 
why  there  was  a  reversal,  what  prompted 
It.  what  brought  it  aliout — In  short,  the  cir- 
cumstances leading  to  such  a  change.  At 
least  it  is  only  fair  that  those  affected  should 
be  permitted  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

Circumstances  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the 
reasonable  belief  that  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  changed  its  ruling — after  2  years — 
not  because  of  any  change  In  the  language 
of  the  exemption,  but  because  of  a  change 
In  division  heads  and  to  meet  the  objection 
of  large  printers  not  engaged  In  the  news- 
paper business.  I  believe  that  you  will  find 
if  you  care  to  go  into  It  that  such  was  the 
real  reason  and  if  that  be  true,  it  is  re- 
spectfully submitted  that  it  was  a  case  of 
changing  the  interpretation  not  because  of 
the  language  of  the  law  but  to  take  care  of  a 
special  group  that  had  protested  which  it  is 
respectfully  submitted  is  not  the  proper  way 
either  to  construe  or  administer  the  law. 

That  we  believe  the  circumstances  will 
show  was  the  purpose  in  making  the  change 
In  the  ruling. 

Just  what  were  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  change,  so  plain  and  so  evident,  that  - 
I  knew  what  was  coming  when  I  was  invited 
to  appear  before  the  division  heads  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  William  L.  Daley,  legislative 
representative  of  the  National  Editorial  As- 
sociation, as  president  at  that  time  of  News- 
paper Association   Managers. 

Let  me  submit  my  connection  with  this 
matter  so  that  it  will  give  you  a  more  com- 
plete picture  and  possibly  the  reasons  which 
led  to  the  change,  the  complete  reversal  of 
the  original  ruling. 

Some  months  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Editorial  Association  at  Jack- 
sonville. Pia..  in  April  1941,  either  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion, or  the  head  of  the  division  had  appeared 
before  the  United  Typothctae  of  America  and 
in  an  address  had  Intimated  that  a  change 
was  to  be  made  and  that  it  was  to  be  made 
along  the  lines  subsequently  done.  The 
records  will  show  that.  It  was  evident  that 
the  UTA  or  large  printers  had  asked  the  Divi- 
sion to  change  the  ruling  for  competitive 
reasons. 

That  that  was  what  the  Division  chiefs  had 
In  mind  became  evident  when  Mr.  Jacobs 
addressed  the  National  Editorial  Association 
convention.  After  his  address  had  been  con- 
cluded, he  agreed  to  answer  questions  pro- 
pounded to  him  by  members  of  a  panel  of 
which  I  was  one.  I  asked  him  about  his 
remarks  at  the  UTA  and  whether  he  had  In 
mind  what  had  been  Indicated  at  the  UTA 
convention. 

Mr.  Jacobs  did  not  make  a  direct  answer. 
In  substance  he  said  that  supposing  there 
were  two  lumber  firms  In  the  same  town,  one 
across  the  street  from  the  other,  and  that 
one  was  within  the  purview  of  Interstate 
commerce  and  the  other  not — was  that  fair 
to  the  one  not  on  the  face  of  things  within 
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Interstate  commerce.    Manifestly  that  state- 
ment meant  that  a  way  would  be  found  to 
bring  the  one  big  arm  under  the  Interstate 
commerce.    That  waa  In  April.   Three  months 
later  a  wuy  was  found.    I  think  It  Is  a  logical 
conclusion  to  assume  that  this  Is  why  the 
exemption  was  in  effect  nulUned.  In  the  face 
Of  the  very  plain  Intent  of  Congress. 
^     In  short  the  Division  found  a  way  to  get 
around  the  exemption  by  providing  that  U  an 
employee   of   a    weekly    newspaper   was   en- 
g.igrd  51  percent  of  his  time  In  any  I  week 
on  Job  work  and  In  thut  week  hud  overtlmt, 
and  If  at  any  time  within  'i  yrixn  thereafter 
any  p«rt  of  a  job  delivered  to  a  local  c\u- 
tomer  was  mailed  or  found  lU  way  Into  Inter- 
state  movement,   that   particular  employee 
for  that  partlcMlnr  week  waa  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standard*  Act, 
even  In  the  face  of  a  plain  exempUOB  from 
puch  act.  If  the  circulation  of  the  n«««pap«r 
waa  8.000  or  under,  even  though  a   part  of 
that  circulation  was  In  Interstate  commerce. 
It  la  respectfully   submitted  that  such   a 
ruling  Is  not  only  Incompatible  with  the  In- 
tent  of  Congress   and   the   language  of  the 
exemption   when  all   the  circumstances   are 
considered  but  Is  not  even  susceptible  of  en- 
forcement   for    how   Is   the    publisher   of   a 
newspaper  to  know,  no  matter  how  complete 
hla   records  when.   If  at  all,  any   part  of  a 
printed   Job  has  moved   In   Interstate  com- 
merce? 

The  author  of  the  amendment.  Repr««*cnt- 
attve  Creal.  of  Kentucky,  now  deceased,  and 
Members  of  Congress  aa  a  whole — possibly 
you.  If  you  were  in  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
voted  for  the  exemption  In  the  understand- 
ing that  It  exempted  newspapers  and  em- 
ployees connected  with  such  newspaper! — 
weeklies,  semlweeklles.  and  trtweekllea— so 
enumernted.  where  their  circulation  was  not 
over  3  000  Thut  was  tha  puipote  of  the 
amendment ,  aa  so  unclerntm>d  by  Members  of 
Cungrexa  tn  generni  and  that  the  w«v  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  In  lU  original  ruling 
which  stood  for  a  ytara.  oonauueii  tU«  mi< 
emptlon. 

Members  of  ConMteaa  and  o«rtalnlv  the 
auihtir  t»r  Iha  am^hilmeul  were  in  a  better 
pttsition  <(•  know  what  was  in  their  owit 
minU.  what  ihey  imendad— aM«l  that  ah*  iiid 
l,)V,,n.-«itci  whal  ihay  had  d«»ne  eapfciiUly 
\n  raaa  at  any  quaatlon  of  doubt  as  to  ihe 
ir»ar|ue'atl«»i\-aiul  nt»  que«tl«»n  was  laiiod 
nor  any  ti«  \iim  raUed  «»r  expressed  hy  the 
Wan*  *nd  H»ui  ni>i*ii>t\  undai  the  nrst 
ArtmliMaiiamr,  Mr  Andiews  nm  any  que«. 
\\un  raised  »»  »«>  wn^t  u\e  r»i»nM»"">»  >n 
lS4«ttreMi    hy   Memhei*   "I    tinv.">»"  >    • 

vively  »H  iiiUivuuirtiiy  H»«>«ni  ii.t  »»i'\  «<  ■• 
imr«euteiii  with  the  «tnMt*\al  tviih  i:  li\e 
chuiMT*  \^\\\*  with  a  ehanit*  ««(  A«l«nhUaiirt> 
Wvra.  and  \\  (*n\*  in  IWI,  I  \e«i»  rtH«»t  >» 
ttP  th»  ll«"»l  Miiind  had  b^en  piomuluaied^ 
T»»»r»  waa  nbjecMon  l«  the  new  inleUMe* 
tatutit,  \w  th«»  uther  hand  by  the  authmr 
i\f  the  anxendmant  Mr  t'real  uf  K«»»>iu.  nv, 
and  by  Reprwientative  NANDntrN  ^  )h« 
Second  O^ngreaalonal  DUtuct  o[  We«t  Vir» 
ginla.  a  member  »>T  the  Kouae  l*h<  r  r'.Mn- 
mitte  which  dratted  the  bill  and  wh.>  U\rn»- 
tort  would  be  in  a  poaltlon  to  know  what 
was  Intended  and  completrly  familiar  with 
provlalons  both  original  and  agreed  upon  by 
the  conference  committee  of  the  two  Houaes 
Of  which  Mr.  Rakooltm  waa  a  Member. 

Mr.  creal,  the  author  of  the  exemption, 
who  certainly  wjw  In  a  position  to  know 
what  WM  Intended,  and  Mr.  Randolph  both 
told  Mr.  Holland  what  the  Intention  of  the 
•xemptlon  waa  and  arg:ued  the  case  at  length 
b«for«  him.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  had  originally 
•greed  with  such  an  interpretation  even 
without  any  atatement  from  any  Member 
of  Congreaa.  Mr.  Holland  tn  effect  told  the 
author  of  the  amendment  and  Mr.  Ran- 
WUM  that  h«  knew  better  what  Congresa 
Intended  than  they  did.  As  Mr.  William 
L.  Daley  said:  "As  the  matter  now  stands. 
the  Impression  prev  lis  that  the  current  cn- 
torcement   of   the  Wage  and  Hour  DlvUion 


In  connection  with  .ectlon  13  (s)  (8)  have 
the  effect  of  an  administrative  division  of 
the  Government  legislating  In  d  rect  opposi- 
tion to  power  delegated  by  the  legislative 
authority  to  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divuion 
Sw  construed  by  Administrator  Andrews  on 
July  13.  1839."  1  bellevw  that  la  what  the 
Division  has  don*  In  th.'  Instance,  It  has 
legislated. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Creal's  rea*<  ns  for  offer- 
ing and  aecuring  the  adoption  o  the  exemp- 
tion show  what  he  and  Congress  had  in  mind 
and  how  tlie  present  attitude  and  ruling  of 
the  Division  tends  to  nullify  Uie  exemption 
almost  completely  and  if  that  be  true  nullifies 
an  act  of  Congress  or  renders  It  inoperative. 
Mr.  Creal  had  a  brother-ln-la  tr  engaged  in 
the  publication  of  a  weekly  i  ewspaper  In 
Kentucky— a  small  shop.  He  enllxed  that 
If  the  weekly  newspapers  were  in  :luded  In  the 
act.  Inasmuch  a«  most  of  then  have  small 
forces  with  Interchangeable  emi  loyees  as  be- 
tween the  production  of  the  pa|  er  lUelf  and 
the  necessary  adjunct  of  Job  woi  c  production, 
It  would  work  a  great  deal  of  hardship  as  Is 
proving  to  be  the  case  uiadcr  th  f  second  rvil- 
Ing  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Dlv  slon. 

What  effect  Is  the  present  ruling— the  rul- 
ing now  In  force  having?  Let  tie  submit  an 
Instance.  Last  fall  an  Inspsctor  walked 
Into  the  newspaper  plant  of  a  nationally 
known  publisher  of  the  hlgh'St  character, 
In  another  State.  He  showed  t  lat  there  had 
been  no  violations  but  the  poll  t  Is  that  one 
of  his  employees  quit  afterward  and  after  he 
quit  he  hired  a  Jack-leg  lawyei  and  entered 
suit  for  overtime.  While  only  about  1700  is 
Involved  that  Is  s  very  large  sutn  for  a  small 
newspaper  plnnt,  but  It  li  cert  ilnly  Irksome 
and  worse  for  a  publisher  to  hive  to  defend 
himself  when  he  has  every  reaion  to  believe 
down  deep  in  his  heart  that  he  loea  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  this  act  aa  ao  plainly 
stated  In  the  law  and  the  first  r\  ling  and  until 
Uie  Division  changed  its  mind  for  reaaona 
not  frankly  disclosed.  There  nr  >  cttaea  slmiUr 
to  th*  ones  I  hitve  mi<ntioa<H  uU  over  the 
country— and  that  Is  what  1 1«  Wh)i*  and 
Ht  ur  Division  has  done  in  Its  u  test  euiutruc> 
tlon  of  ih*  exempt  Ion  clavis* 

Wiifthiti-  there  shttuld  he  an  Skemptinn  In 
th*  Waitea  and  Hours  At  I  rx*m  lling  W**kll*s, 
aeuuw*okli*a,  and  iriweekiiM,  la  nut  the 
Umu*.  The  axainptlun  la  thee.  Th*  Oon« 
grsM  thought  th*y  slnmld  be  e«*mpi«<i 
HrhHvi  even  yuu,  a*  <«  m.  nt.  ii  i.r  the  United 
■t«tea  lenM*,  If  v>'u  ^«"  '  MmutMir  when 
in*  law  waa  an  .'.i  <  .  .<  \\i\49f  lh*t  im< 
iireealun  ih«t  Ihty  wnr  rseinjM^I,  Oongieaa 
UlilUfcl  Uk«y  im«  MiemMUng  pupere  in  U\* 
Mi»*llt»rl**  eoviMPMl  by  «he  el♦r«^t^Mt  m  The 
WUge  nittl  Nwr  IMvialnn  (hv««|  i  •    •      ««HV  Ih 

um  ifn  pm%  Mw<  <'«M  ••'-    i-  -  .  >  .tf  ut* 

•IfMHMItlMtlli^  iioi  i'<i*rv4  <:.<  <i\*r\lU 
Ing  h«iw  In  t\*t*  IS  tenable  ai^d  iiudar  <MMne 
t4r«UiiMUn«e*  t«MiMnf<«  an  *y\  %\l  OnttiriMe 

YWI  m  «  riHMM  Munhed  hji'lat,  ft  ^Mnner 
tflalMMWMxl  Mrntixi  of  <h4  (tend^,  %}n4 
•b)fnM#  of  A  ttf'at  (i(<pnijiinrnt  rst  the 
Untttd  Ititea  Oovernnteni,  al  tnan  nt  emU 
nent  tialrneaa,  and  1  am  nnii  n  layman.  » 
•ecretary  of  a  State  aaaociannn  and  pub* 
Usher  oif  a  small  country  neif^paper.  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  you  wiB  countenance 
the  ruling  of  the  Waire  and  IHour  Divlmon 
when  you  have  had  a  further  Opportunity  to 
review  all  the  circtimstanrei  and  all  the 
background,  and  I  expreaa  the  hope  there- 
fore on  behalf  of  some  lOOod  weekly  news- 
papei-a  that  your  time  and  Inclination  may 
pcrn.lt  you  to  review  this  mutter  atUl  fur- 
ther before  finally  closing  thi  case. 

I  reallae,  of  course,  that  yju  may  feel  a 
good  deal  of  relucunce  about  overruling  a 
division  of  yotir  department  and  reversing 
Its  position  but  then  It  shoul^  be  taken  Into 
consideration  It  has  already  Ire  versed  Itself 
and  tliat  you  would  only  l>e  n  the  position 
of  affirming  the  original  ruling  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  In  this  nuiltter  of  exemp- 
tlon 

If  time  and  Inclination  permits.  I  hope 
this  matter  may   have   your  personal  con- 


sideration, as  It  Is  h  matter  of  reviewing  a 
divislon>  ruling — and  manifestly  the  divi- 
sion will  not  reverse  Its  own  decision. 

With  assurances  of  high  regard  and  re- 
spect, I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

jAMn  W    Wxra.  Serrefory. 

West  Vhoinia  PtTBLxaMiiis  Association, 

Elktns,  W.  Va..  August  Z3,  194$. 

Hon.    L,    B     SCHWCI.LXNBACH, 

Secretary  of  Labor.  WasMngton,  D.  C. 
My  Dxar  Ma  aKtiTAkY:  In  view  of  certain 
information  given  me  today— August  23 —by 
the  Honorable  Jenninos  Randoltm,  and   I 
think  you  will  find  he  will  verify  it.  may  I  not 
have  your  leave  to  amend  my  last  letter  to 
you,  asking  you  to  further  review  the  mutter 
of  the  Wage   and   Hour   Division   ruling   ol 
1841,  as  contrasted  to  the   1839  ruling,   0> 
adding  the  tollowlng  to  that  paragraph  ol 
my  letter  beginning  with  the  words,  "There 
was  objection   to   the  new  Interpretation": 
"a  member  of  the  House  Labor  Committee 
which  drafted  the  bill,  and  therefore  wouid 
be  m  a  position  to  know  what  was  intended, 
as  being  completely  familiar  with  provisions 
of  the  original  bill  and  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon   by   the  conference  committee  of   the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  of  which  Mr    Ran- 
dolph was  a  member."    We  do  not  leel  that 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  can  go  behind 
that  to  place  Its  own  construction  upon   a 
law.  especially  after  having  construed  It  cor- 
rectly and  In  accordance  with  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  the  first  place,  as  here  shown. 

I  am  making  this  admendment  In  order  to 
change  and  amend  my  letter  to  you  ns  It  will 
appear  tn  our  monthly  printed  Bulletin  In 
a  few  days. 

With  appreciation  of  your  consideration  of 
thla  matter,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours 

Jamks  W  Wvnt,  Secretary, 

Mr,  Jamm  W.  Win. 

Sforetary.  Went  Virgintn 
^ubli$her$  AaaocinUon, 

tlkina.  W.  V; 

DgAii  Mr  Wkir;  Thla  U  In  reply  tu  your  let* 
tert  of  Augvut  II  and  1)9,  1845,  In  tutUicr  rf« 
lard  ki  th*  Wag*  and  Hour  and  ruhlic  Con< 
tiuots  Divisions'  inteipreiatlun  «(  st«iiru 
la  lal  (1)  of  the  ran  Labor  itanUaitls  Ait. 

I  MMUr*  you  that  the  Divisions'  intvrpic* 
tailon  o(  aeetlon  11  {%)  (•)  was  not  mft«l«  lo 
•atisry  th*  demands  ol  "Umt  prinlart "  Tito 
niea  i«>n*ot  I  hat  the  iitiorprfiolioA  t4)  whtvli 
yoa  oIMmI  itm  hmAo  MWt  MhatMiivt  too* 
nomto  gitd  ImMoUvo  iltMllH.  1^  th»  ro«« 
anns  M|M'e*a*4l  In  my  Ulteir  ttf  Avtgtiat  1.  IHI. 
nn  this  Ktiigi^l,  I  Mifvo  Ut»l  Ut*  DUleioni' 
view  IS  lefftily  eotimi,  •!»«§  11  n  rtN|utr«t< 
by  th*  lankting*  nf  th*  aet  la  suAportHl  by 
th*  l*iis)ativ*  intent  to  <^\nr*r  the  ImioAti 
i)t  th*  ai^i  brtMdly,  and  la  in  at't^ord  vi-iih  tha 
lepialMtlve  intent  In  proyidlnf  the  lecliun 
II  I  el  (11  *«t»mptintt. 

ronnwtuentlv.  I  iwlieve  th*  Divisions  iff 
Jusunrd  In  ntlherlng  to  Its  view  and,  indeed, 
(outd  not  prx>perly  follow  any  other  interpre- 
UUon. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  8CMWkLLSN»ACM. 


Dispoul  of  Surplus  Government  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAurosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  i,194S 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  enclose  a  letter  that  v.-as  sent  to 
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me  by  Mr.  Tony  Slmlnoff.  a  former  mem- 
htr  of  K  Company,  Eighteenth  United 
States  Infantry  with  active  service  In 
the  Philippines  during  the  years  1898  and 
1899. 

Mr.  Siminoff's  letter  Includes  a  plan  on 
how  to  properly  dispose  of  surplus  prop- 
erty and  at  the  same  lime  bring  results 
to  our  taxpayers  who  paid  for  this  prop- 
erty. The  letter  also  do.'^crlbe.i  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  used  tiiat  will  expedite 
the  disposal  of  this  property  when  re- 
conversion is  uppermost  in  our  mlnd.s. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  reconversion 
and  suiplus  property  problems  are  one 
and  the  same.  It  is.  therefore,  ntting 
that  Mr,  SiminofT's  letter  be  included  in 
the  RrcoRD  for  study. 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  In  .sur- 
plus property,  and  it  is  more  than 
$100,000,000,000,  indicates  consideration 
of  Mr.  Siminoff's  proposal.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  this  question  lay  idle  or  the 
property  be  automatically  dumped  on  the 
market. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  26.  1945. 

Hon.   HARXT    R.   SHEPPARD, 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  Mr.  Congressman:  This  letter  is 
written  to  you  with  reference  to  our  several 
recent  conversations  concerning  a  matter 
that  Is  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  a 
matter  that  needs  Immediate  attention,  the 
granting  of  relief  to  war-sUicken  people  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  this  problem 
cannot  wait  becsuse  it  is  very  urgent  thut 
relief  br  given  these  peoples  of  the  Islands. 
As  yoti  know  the  Japs  brottght  nothing  with 
them  in  th*lr  conquest  of  the  Islands,  look 
everything  possible  away  with  them  and 
what  couldn't  be  taken  along  with  them  wui 
destroyed, 

•snator  TYpmaa,  of  Maryland,  you  may 
recall,  mad*  a  r*c*nt  hurried  air  trip  lu  the 
Ulands,  staying,  I  b*li*v*,  only  a  few  days 
and  comlni  back  her*  with  s  very  trsflQ 
story  Binoe  h*  actvially  view*d  th*  horrors 
which  tituk  plsr*  thn*  in  th*  Phlliupin* 
Ulands  And,  dnriiig  the  ni«t  part  ttf  las| 
month  Mr  Tvbinum  a|i|ti<«\H>d  b*rnre  th*  •an- 
al*, M  a  whole,  ahtl  ttiUI  thni  b«tdy  In  aaaslon 
mU  of  the  things  he  had  witneaaed  aixi 
Mrohily  ui'«*d  thst  anmaihing  b*  iiune  i' 
these  \u\ti«ii\inai*  vidiin*  «»t  war,  «m,i  u  .m,< 
ViUln<ut  fnvihwr  delay,  Th*  iMnahi  in  in, 
lalH   u>iH  >t(>nMtf  t\vt  an   lnimeili«u« 

*IMM<«|»u  t    IIQQQQQ.QQQ,    Ma    \\H\\\tt 

uilietl  ih<\i  all  \^\\  \^\w  (Mtntstining  ihi»  tt|u 

Ku)MiMiion  be  d>Mi*  away  wiih  beoati«*  wt 
It  iiTst  and  intmadlult  htin\nh  neeti  ii 
•jMI»«rs  that  the  Benat*  waa  UH»  ^wiveni  hw 
Mr,  Tyoinmn  plan,  Nnw  the  impoitant  thing 
la-  how  nrivtally  lo  Mlminifiier  ih»t  annnint 
ot  money  in  rrdn  lo  jet  the  nnwt  rtMUlta 
thitn  th*  us*  of  it  by  those  persons  for  whom 
the  appropriation  was  Intended. 

t  believe  the  best  method  to  employ  would 
certainly  not  be  to  grant  the  Philippines 
IIOO.OOO.COO  m  c««h  outright,  authorlElng  its 
expenditure  at  will.  This  would  only  Invite 
speculators  aitd  manipulators.  There  would 
be  a  number  of  obstacles  confronting  them 
If  this  method  were  to  be  used,  and  then 
too  there  might  be  eome  waste  and  extrava- 
gances In  so  doling.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
my  Bitggestlon  that  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
be  given  to  the  Philippines  in  credit,  rsther 
than  tn  cash,  and  that  this  credit  be  operated 
in  some  such  manner  as  this: 

1  In  place  of  the  Philippines  going  out 
and  buying  commodities  on  the  open  market, 
they  be  Instructed  to  prepare  requisitions 
such  as  are  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

2.  That  these  requisitions  be  sent  to  the 
Tren'urv  Procurement  Division  for  the  filing 
of  all  requisitions  that  Division  is  able  to  fill. 


3.  That  these  requisitions  then  be  cleared 
through  the  General  Accounting  OfBce.  that 
ofllce  to  be  responsible  for  a  strict  accounting 
of  all  moneys  involved. 

The  reason  for  the  above  suggestions  la 
thst  the  Treasury  Department  could  thus  per- 
form a  twofold  function; 

1.  Procure  the  majority  of  the  commodities 
needed  through  Its  Surplus  Commodity  Divi- 
sion, and, 

9.  UtUlae  th*  trained  personnel  (several 
thousands  of  people  throughout  the  Nation 
who  would  do  nothing  but  handle  luiplus 
properties)  thus  enabling  that  group  of  peo- 
ple to  secure  maximum  avsllable  commodi- 
ties. 

By  handling  this  complete  transaction 
through  the  credit  medium  and  through  Gov- 
ernment requisitioning,  only  those  persons 
for  whom  the  money  wi  s  orlglnslly  intended 
will  receive  iho  benefits  of  the  spproprlntlon. 
Some  time  ago  there  appeared  a  story  in 
the  Wa.«<hlngtor  Stnr  stating  that  there  Is  at 
this  time  $100,000,000  worth  of  drugs  avail- 
able through  the  Surplus  Commodities,  and 
drugs  of  ccursr  must  be  utilized  for  the  most 
part  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  Why 
not  draw  the  amount  of  drugs  necessary  for 
use  of  the  Philippines  from  this  stock  pile 
already  at  hard.  Instead  of  going  out  in  the 
open  market  to  purchase  the  same  goods 
which  the  Government  already  has  at  Its 
disposal?  The  same  theory  should  hold  good 
for  many  other  Items,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
tools,  etc. 

Surely  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  look  at  this  In  the  proper 
spirit  because  in  so  doing  they  will  receive 
100  percent  on  each  dollar  Instesd  of  having 
a  great  deal  of  money  go  to  waste.  Then 
akaln.  the  American  people,  that  Is  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  pays  for  It  In  the  long  run, 
win  be  satufled  that  the  administration  of 
this  relief  is  being  properly  and  thriftily 
handlad, 

Also,  of  nrat  Importune*  to  m*  is  th*  matter 
of  th*  protection  of  my  good  friend  Prealdent 
OsmeAs.  of  th*  Cumm»nw*»lth  dovernment 
of  th*  Phillppin*  Islands,  a  very  tin*  Chrii> 
tian  K»nilem»n,  who  has  at  all  tlin*M  th*  in* 
teresi  uf  hla  ueopi*  at  hvart.  H*  is  at  pieavnt 
In  th*  Inlands  tryinu  to  snlvag*  what  h*  can 
fitr  them  out  of  tu*  chaos  wi^ugUi  by  the 
«' MUM  has*, 

•hwuld  p*rfh*np*  sum*  of  th*a*  mantpulit- 
tur*  ur  apHH»l«iui»  muv*  In  un  ihia  r*ii»i  pro. 

*«'»«i  »«UuttnU\$rthai«iiii««uon  pro- 

<>n,  nuiviiHRUyih$peupi*%iii  huow* 
I'M. I, nut  OanteiNa,  la  well  «•  his  kim 
nniviuis  hNn  aaA  in  the  i»».>u, „.,,.»>.     i    ,t,^ 
Itian  nntliniMl  iitrain  Is  h>i  uls 

\sill  be  kP\\\  clean  and  i\u  uut  can  lu  .u>)  way 
hlam*  l*H>«ui»»nt  tv.m*A«  for  ItU  «\Uniniatia« 
il\>n  ^\\\W  ihta  nninettint*  lellef  M\t  r«lt«MU« 
tftiion  Mi'v  it<<ihM  ««n 

Thaw  la  nu  tt.  »ihi  i  my  mind  that  theit 
sviitgeatUMtB  will  \\\pp\  with  yuvir  a|»|prtt¥al. 
However,  I  wtmid  appreriat*  II  ftry  mvieh  it 
you  will  be  Kind  enough  to  send  them  on  to 
All  m*ml>*i*  of  th*  Appmpriaiions  Commit- 
teeS'-Nouae  and  lenate — as  well  as  to  the 
White  House 

President  Harry  8,  Truman,  as  you  know, 
has  long  established  a  record  along  lines  of 
efllclency  and  economy,  which  record  has 
earned  for  him  the  Presidency  of  the  United. 
SUtes.  Surely  this  suggest  ion  should  meet 
with  his  approval  because  It  is  based  on  facts, 
and  he.  too.  would  like  to  see  the  war-stricken 
and  poverty-ridden  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  get  all  that  Is  due  them  without  hav- 
ing certain  elements  inject  themselves  into 
the  picture  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  something 
out  of  it  for  personal  gain. 
With  best  personal  wlahes.  I  remain. 
Cordially  yours, 

ToNT  SiuiNorr. 
Former  Private.   K   Company.  Eight- 
ecnth  United  State.i  Infantry,  tcith 
active  service  in  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing  the  years  1899  and  1899. 
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or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or   NEW   JERSXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVI8 

Wednesday,  October  3. 194S 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RtcoRD.  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Amherst  (Nova  Scotia)  Daily  News  of 
September  18.  1945: 

AUSTRALIA  REPORTS  SHOW  fAILURX  or  SOCIALISM 

(By  W.  R.  Clarke) 

Those  who  have  been  arguing  on  behalf  of 
soclallEed  Industry  and  business  as  a  remedy 
for  adverse  economic  conditions  have  often 
deferred  to  Australia's  supposed  socialization 
in  terras  of  laudation.  They  rarely  produce 
facts  and  figures:  rather  they  rest  their  claims 
on  generalizations,  on  broad  statements  at>out 
happiness  and  well-being. 

Unfortunately,  In  all  the  argument  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  specific  Information  which 
it  should  have  been  easy  to  provide  because 
Australia  has  had  several  decades  of  Labor- 
Socialist  governments.  In  fact  the  Labor- 
Socialist  movement  began  to  gain  ofBce  dur- 
ing the  First  Great  War  and  soclalizstlon  wss 
getting  under  way  in  191S. 

A  detailed  report  of  oclaltted  enterprise  in 
Australia  since  lU  start  («urlng  the  First 
Great  War  was  recently  furnished  the  London 
Dally  Mall  by  Sir  Keith  Murdoch,  proprietor 
of  the  Advertiser  and  the  News,  of  Adslalde. 
the  Herald  and  the  Sun,  of  Melbourne,  and 
the  Brisbane  Evening  Mall.  Some  of  the  in- 
formutlun  la  worth  repeating  tn  Canada  be« 
cause  It  will  enable  Canadians  to  learn  the 
other  aid*  of  the  story, 

Austrslis  has  eiiiht  ■ov*rnm*nts,  s*v*n 
Stat*  admlnlstiatluna  and  on*  f*d*ral,  AU 
ut  th*m  have  been  Labni  •Horulut  at  one  time 
or  another  Rnd  stim*  of  thciu  i  .oe  been  ao 
fairly  steadily,  At  i)rea*ni  iw,,  niaie*  ri<« 
('un»*i  vativ*  and  Hir  Kvlth,  snntewhsl  naively 
peihaps,  remarks  that  In  them  "aarvloee  arc 
sound  *  •  •  out  elsewhere  pnmm  pnl* 
iii«>«  have  h*en  mu>'h  Wo  MvnM  tvt  tttanll* 
naM,  n\«>«i»)nMv  and  allt«l»it$»7'  ilr  Xatth 
>>v  M  tltU*  |»N4\l«tM«  lit  )tt$ 

!  t^  tactual  iMiryi  %i  Ml  r«Mrl 
k  I  i\*ir  \twit  (MV  HHUOl  M  illMtl  )»y 

l»., -,.,,.„  leeling, 

ttm>*  a  If  anntf  •!  Utt  tatM  BVMMtHtl  ^ 

•irReith! 

'*Th*  annual  ntttitey  Hmmm  hatw  Nan  tait> 
laatit^  ainea  til  ft  Tttty  wiiNi  a  MntiH  ot 
KIO,tMO,000  tn  IM),  inA  lit  Iht  ya«r  betnrt 
iha  war  war*  still  Ct.no.OOO.  And  thi*.  il 
ahttuld  b*  noted,  waa  without  adeqvinte  de» 
preclatlona  and  after  sevetal  millions  ot 
pounds  of  capital  had  been  written  off." 

Socialism  really  got  going  In  the  state  nf 
Queensland  and  there  many  enterprises  were 
soclallced.  During  the  period  of  state  opera- 
tion they  lost;  £1.608.809  plus  £384,000  un- 
charged interest  on  cattle  stations  and  closed 
them  down  (private  owners  made  good 
money):  £26.014  plus  £3.306  uncharged  Inter- 
est on  butchers'  <a)op8:  £143.000  on  a  csn- 
nery;  £53,000  on  a  fish  supply  venture;  £68.- 
000  on  cold  stores  (cold  storage):  £376.000 
plus  £110,000  uncharged  Interest  on  five  coal 
mines:  £89,000  on  an  arsenic  mine:  £l.ld6.347 
plus  £385.000  uncharged  Interest  on  zinc 
mines  and  smelters:  £75  000  on  some  metal 
treatments  works;  £44.000  on  a  gem  pool; 
£37,000  on  an  iron  and  steel  project;  £4S,(XX) 
on  a  trawler;  and  £34.800  on  a  trading 
steamer. 

These  were  the  socialist  failures  in  Queens- 
land in  which  the  state  lost  £4,697,947.    After 
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those  losses  all  the  projects  were  sold  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  today  Queensland  la  out 
of  business. 

But  It  should  be  noted  that  Queensland's 
Socialist  governments  had  two  successes:  A 
state-owned  hotel,  the  Bablna.  which  made 
£62.000  profit  In  13  years,  and  some  sawmills 
which  also  showed  a  favorable  balance. 

The  experience  of  the  other  states  has  been 
about  the  same  but  some  of  the  high  points 
are  worth  noting.  Victoria  has  a  socialized 
coal  mine  the  product  of  which  Is  taken 
wholly  by  the  railways,  which  are  state- 
owned  and  always  show  a  loss.  After  11 
years  It  has  a  total  loss  of  more  than  £1,000.- 
000  and  In  1941  was  still  losing  £2.337  a  week. 
The  New  South  Wales  governments  coal 
mine  at  Lithgow  charges  the  state  railways 
2s.  M.  a  ton  above  ruling  prices,  but  In  1941 
was  still  losing  £300  a  week. 

Back  in  the  1920s  New  South  Wales  also 
had  state  bakeries,  state  flsh  shops,  quarries, 
brickyards,  and  tlmberyards.  They  all  had 
losses,  one  tlmberyard  losing  £314,000.  After 
being  a  drain  on  the  state  taxpayers  for 
many  years  they  were  sold  to  private  enter- 
prise or  closed  down. 

In  western  Australia  the  state's  socialist 
enterprises  are  an  Implement  works  with  an 
accumulated  loss  of  £343,334;  state  sawmills 
with  losses  of  £44,566;  state  brickworks  which 
lost  £1  jjee  In  the  last  year  for  which  Sir  Keith 
had  figures. 

And  so  It  goes  through  nearly  all  of  the 
socialist  enterprises  that  were  so  hopefully 
started  some  decades  ago.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions  such  as  the  hydroelectric  supply 
for  Tasmania,  and  the  coal-electric  supply 
for  Victoria,  both  of  which  are  government 
monopolies  and  charge  rates  that  are  all  the 
traffic  will  bear. 

Sir  Keith  observes  that  In  these  state  enter- 
prises strikes  have  been  Just  as  frequent  as  In 
enterprises  operated   by  private  capital. 

In  theory,  a  business  enterprise  operated 
on  socialist  lines  by  the  state  can  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  any  operated  by  private  enter- 
prise. Given  good  management  It  should  be 
quite  possible.  In  fact  It  has  been  proven 
often  enough  In  Canada  that  It  can  be  done. 
Examples  are  the  Ontario  Hydro  or  the  Ca- 
nadian National  RaUways  or  any  one  of 
dozens  of  socialized  enterprises  in  Canada. 
In  Canada,  of  course,  these  state  or  municipal 
enterprises  arc  operated  by  governments 
which  are  not  soo'allst.  which  are.  In  fact, 
antEgonlstlc  to  socialism  and  which  resist 
any  socialist  pressure. 

Why  then  have  these  socialist  ventures 
failed  m  Australia?  Sir  Keith  savs  that 
many  of  the  Australian  enterprises  had 
capable  managers  who  knew  their  business. 
The  failure  was  due  to  other  causes.  Sir 
Keith  puts  them  Into  a  few  paragraphs: 

"Austrplians  •  •  •  are.  alas,  so  very 
human  that,  when  governments  have  gone 
Into  Industry,  those  concerned  have  used 
tifelr  unions  and  their  pressure  politics. 
Their  votes  and  their  influence  to  get  per- 
sonal advantages." 

And  again  after  observing  that  managers 
and  executives  were  capable,  he  says,  "They 
have'^been  jxiwerless  against  constant  polit- 
ical interference,  leading  to  overdevelop- 
ment, overcapitalization,  and  faulty  finance." 
And  finally: 

"Australia  is.  in  fact,  stripped  of  her  so- 
cialist enterprises,  except  such  major  con- 
cerns as  railways,  some  water  services,  some 
electric  undertakings,  and  her  recent  ven- 
tures Into  banking  and   broadcasting. 

"All  the  others  faced  the  ccxnpetltlon  with 
private  enterprise  and — although  private  en- 
terprise paid  heavy  taxes  while  they  paid 
none  and  private  enterprise  had  no  gov- 
ernment favoritism  and  they  had  much — 
they  aU  fell  by  the  wayside. 

"They  proved  wanting  in  a  world  which 
demanded  efficiency  and  which  is  demand- 
ing it  now." 

Australia  plunged  Into  an  orgy  of  social- 
isation during  and  at  the  end  of  the  First 


cold    storage, 
jroduce  agen- 


Great  War.    Federal  and  stat*  governments 
waded  full  speed  Into  fish  handling  plants, 
brickyards,   mines,    canneries, 
lumbering,  butcher  shops,  and 
cies  aa  well  as  Into  utilities  ai  d  services. 

Today  nearly  all  these  state  enterprises 
are  back  In  the  hands  of  prnatc  enterprise 
after  having  proven  ineftlcient  and  a  huge 
drain  on  the  taxpayers.  In  tact,  today.  It  is 
open  to  question  whether  Australia  has  more 
state  enterprises  than  Canada  and  they  are 
not  as  successful  as  those  In  Canada 


Admiral  Ernest  J.  1  Cing 


He  thinks  in  straight  lines  that  product 
superb  organization.  He  has  had  at  his  com- 
mand a  wily  sense  of  strategy  that  has  as- 
sisted him  m  laying  many  traps,  such  aa 
that  at  Midway  for  the  unsuspecting  Japa- 
nese Navy. 

With  all  this,  he  Is  eminently  human,  has 
a  saving  sense  of  humor,  and  takes  a  genuine 
pleasure  In  coming  back  to  the  home  town— 
which  he  has  managed  to  do  three  times  dur- 
ing the  busy  war  years. 

We  are  proud  to  welcome  back  Admiral 
King  at  the  end  of  the  war  which  he  as- 
sisted so  materially  in  winning,  and  at  tht 
same  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  thou£and» 
of  boys  who  fought  the  fight  along  with  blm. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 


OF   OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3.1945 
Sp  ;aker. 


under 
in  the  Rec- 
Bditcrial  from 
Journal  of  Sep- 


Mr.    HUBER.      Mr 
leave  to  extend  rny  remarl^ 
ORD.  I  include  the  followinK 
from  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
tember  29.  1?45: 

A    SALUTX    TO    THE    AI  MIRAL 

There  Is  honor  and  glory  fc  r  all  the  mem- 
bers Of  our  armed  forces  who  1  ought  the  mag- 
nificent battles  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  Germany  and  Japan. 

Lorain  Is  Justly  proud  of  Admiral  Ernest 
Joseph  King,  Commander  ii  i  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Fleet,  whom  It  Is  honoring  at 
the  Victory-day  celebration  i  unday.  But  it 
Is  proud  of  him  not  so  much  because  of  his 
high  position  as  because  he  la  a  symbol  of  all 
the  boys,  living  and  dead,  uho  left  homes 
and  families  In  Lorain  and  w*nt  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

War  is  a  grim  business  wh  ch  requires  the 
utmost  effort  of  every  soldie  •  and  sailor,  as 
well  as  every  civilian.  Not  al  can  be  leaders. 
It  Is  given  to  some  to  occuj  y  the  spotlight 
and  to  others  to  fill  subordin  ite  positions  in 
which  they  may  serve  with  e(  [ual  energy  and 
sacrifice. 

What  thrills  Lorain  about  Admiral  King  is 
that  he  is  a  man's  man.  a  sa  lors  sailor  who 
embodies  the  highest  virtues  attributed  to 
the  Individual  American  serviceman  who  suc- 
cessfully carried  the  Naticn  through  its 
greatest  crisis. 

Admiral  King's  story  by  no  v  is  well  known 
to  practically  every  Lorain  resident.  Hardly 
a  national  magazine  but  his  published  at 
least  one  highly  laudatory  a -tide  about  the 
admiral  since  he  assumed  cmimand  of  the 
Nation's  naval  forces. 

He  is  generally  credited  with  taking  the 
United  States  Navy  at  its  owest  ebb  and 
whipping  It  into  shape  for  a  gruelling  4-year 
campaign  which  would  have  been  considered 
Impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

From  every  standpoint,  /  dmiral  King  Is 
the  Ideal  representation  of  nllitary  strength 
and  greatness.  In  his  midc  le  sixties,  he  is 
tall  and  straight,  and  his  c]  lin  is  firm.  He 
has  a  reputation  for  strict  (  isclpllne.  As  a 
ship's  captain  he  always  "n  n  a  taut  ship," 
as  the  naval  saying  goes,  anc  this  spirit  soon 
spread  Into  all  naval  operations.  It  Is  said 
that  the  man  who  does  his  i?ork  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  never  has  trjuble  with  Ad- 
miral King.  The  man  who  doesn't,  never  has 
anything  else. 

He  knows  intimately  and  at-first-hand 
problems  and  capacities  of  al  1  three  branches 
of  the  fighting  Navy.  He  served  during  his 
earlier  years  with  the  und^rseas  fleet,  the 
aviation  branch  (qualifying  easily  as  a  pilot) , 
and  the  surface  Navy. 

He  has  had  the  benefit  of  k  keen,  practical 
brain  and  wide  experience.  He  was  fourth 
in  hta  class  at  Annapolis  and  attained  a  cold, 
objective  mastery  of  the  art  pf  war. 


Letter  From  an  Ex-Prisoner  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSriTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

October  1,  1945. 

Sir:  Being  an  ex-prlsoner  of  war.  and  real- 
izing that  I  belong  to  a  small  category  which 
up  to  date  havfn't  been  given  the  deserved 
consideration  inasmuch  as  discharges  are 
concerned.  I  find  it  as  a  part  of  my  privilege 
to  seek  your  assistance  by  bringing  to  your 
attention  some  unknown  facta  that  the  War 
Department  is  evidently  overlooking  or  Ig- 
noring. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  people  responsible 
for  this  unfairness  are  getting  the  impression 
that  prison  life  was  spent  behind  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  and  that  we  were  rationed  enough 
food  to  keep  us  living  normally.  I  regret  to 
comment  that  they  are  misjudging  the  com- 
parison with  enemy-held  prisoners  Interned 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  don't  know  too  much  about  the  atrocities 
that  were  claimed  to  have  been  committed. 
but  allow  me  to  tell  you  about  some  of  my 
experiences  and  of  many  other  GI's.     I  was 
captured  durin^  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  In 
late  December  of  1944.    I  (like  many  others) 
spent  the  following  4  months  walking  and 
starving  for  the  cause  we  were  sent  to  ac- 
complish— American   freedom.     I   admit    we 
quit,  but  It  was  only  temporarily,  because  we 
lacked  the  Implements,  munitions,  and.  most 
of  all.  food.     I  myself  was  a  part  of  a  small 
group  of  American  noncoms  who  refused  to 
cooperate  or  work  for  the  Jerries.    Although 
we  could   no  longer  participate   In   the    btg 
fight,  we  started  the  fight  behind  the  enemy 
lines.    We  weren't  licked  by  any  means.     It 
was  due  to  our  constant   refusals   that  we 
were  punished  by  forced  marching  and  in- 
sufficient food  to  maintain  normal  stamina. 
We  walked  between  15  to  20  miles  a  day.  but 
even  their  barbarous  treatments  failed.    We 
slept  in  mines,  in  barns  Intended  for  animal 
use,  in  open  fields  covered  with  snow,  and  in 
some  Instances  In  freight  cars.    They  packed 
us  60  men  to  a  car  and  In  one  case  for  six 
straight  days  had  us  locked  in  with  half  a  loaf 
of  German  bread  minus  water.     The  Kraut 
doctors  claimed  It  would  give  us  diarrhea,  a 
disease  we  were  already  suffering  from.    We 
had  to  urinate  and  have  bowel  movements 
amongst  each  other  In  spite  of  our  beggings. 
One  couldn't  blame  our  hysterical  reactions 
when  our  own  low-flying  fighters  attacked 
without  mercy.    In  one  attack  alone  we  lost 
48  men  without  a  chance  to  escape  but  to 
make  the  best  of  It.     We  were  the  human 
targets   because   we   refused   to   sign    pap)ers 
promising  to  work  for  them.     Rather  than 
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work  for  them  we  accepted  brutal  and  bar- 
barous treatment  (and  to  some  it  was  their 
lif*»  because  we  didn't  forget  the  promise  we 
made  upon  Induction.  Remember,  it  goes 
something  like  this:  "I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  !  will  support  and  defend  •  •  •," 
and  adds  up  to  the  most  cherished  privilege-^ 
American  way  of  living.  We  kept  and  ful- 
filled that  promise  although  we  had  to  com- 
bat two  enemies  ( the  Allied  planes  and  artil- 
lery and  the  enemy).  We  dldnt  fight  the 
enemy  directly,  but  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
I  was  a  part  of  those  who  made  victory  pos- 
sible. We  didn't  get  decorated  for  It.  nor 
were  we  mentioned,  but  only  the  Almighty 
God  can  repay  our  sacrifices.  I'm  sorry  to 
admit  that  some  of  fatheads  In  Waslilngton 
have  not  kept  their  promise. 

It's  about  time  the  American  people  know 
about  the  most  active,  destructive,  and  true 
patriots  who  did  not  hesitate  to  secretly  ex- 
terminate nazism.  It  wasn't  the  well-famed 
and  popular  French  and  English  underground 
but  the  Americans  who  were  willing  to  sac- 
rifice anything  In  order  to  preserve  what  our 
forefathers  have  fought  for.  We  fought  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  lives  and  Its  about 
time  those  concerned  made  an  effort  to  con- 
sider us  forgotten  boys. 

I  appreciate  your  attention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  C.  Ronsivalu. 


Why  Discriminate  Against  the  GI? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  concerning  H.  R.  4051. 
granting  to  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  certain  benefits  in  lieu  of 
accumulated  leave,  which  was  introduced 
by  me  on  September  13,  1945.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Miami 
Herald.  Miami,  Fla.,  dated  September 
21,  1945: 

ESSENTIAL    FOR    EVERY    CI 

Every  GI  will  be  Interested  In  the  progress 
of  House  bill  4051  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man DwicHT  L.  Rogers,  of  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Congressman  Rogers  explained  the  meas- 
ure to  the  House: 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for 
enlisted  men  furlough  or  leave  time  equal 
to  2>2  days  per  month  or  30  days  per  year;  It 
furtl-er  provides  that  when  GI  Joe  Is  dis- 
charged he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  reim- 
bursement for  full  pay  and  allowance  of  ac- 
crued leave  that  he  has  not  used  at  the  rate 
of  pay  for  the  rank  held  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge In  other  words,  this  bill  provides 
for  the  same  equality  of  treatment  to  the 
enlisted  men  as  are  now  enjoyed  under  the 
provision  of  the  law  in  the  Army  Regulations 
by  commissioned  officers.  This  bill  provides 
the  same  benefits  for  the  discharged  GI  so 
that  he  may  receive  the  same  reimbursement 
of  accrued  leave  that  the  commissioned  rank 
receives  and  enjoys. 

"This  legislation  is  not  a  gratuity.  It 
simply  provides  lor  reimbursements  that  the 
GI  Joes  are  Justly  entitled  to  and  opens  this 
benefit  to  the  GI  to  whom  we  acknowledge 
a  profound  debt  of  gratitude. 

"Therefore,  since  the  present  set-up  grants 
to  the  officers  leave  equal  to  21a   d^s  per 


month,  or  30  days  per  year,  and  the  right  to 
apply  for  all  accrued  leave  Just  prior  to  dis- 
charge from  active  service,  the  provision  of 
this  bill  certainly  is  Just  and  fair  and  accords 
the  same  and  equal  treatment  to  GI  Joes  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  should  be  given." 

Congressman  Rogers  writes  that  his  bill 
was  prompted  by  the  suggestion  made  by  Sgt. 
Milton  S.  Llfset  of  Miami  Beach  in  the  col- 
umn. Behind  the  Front  Page,  on  this  page. 

The  bill  recognizes  a  penalizing  of  the  en- 
listed man  and  sets  up  the  machinery  to 
rectify  the  discrimination.  It  should  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  as  an  essential  of  veteran 
legislation. 


Speak  Out,  Amencans ! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3. 1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
timely  and  interesting  editorial  from  the 
Tablet,  a  great  American  Catholic  weekly 

publication: 

/ 

SPEAK    OUT,    AMERICANS! 

The  one  thing  upon  which  all  veterans 
unite  and  upon  which  their  relatives  agree 
is:  let  us  have  no  more  war. 

Despite  this  weU-establlshed  opinion,  to- 
gether with  the  realization  that  our  own  be- 
loved country  has  peacetime  problems  both 
Intricate  and  monumental,  yet  we  are  com- 
pelled to  tolerate  a  shouting  alien  minority 
which  is  plotting  still  more  hate  and  conflict. 
They  are  busy  on  several  fronts,  always  fo- 
menting discord,  suspicion,  prejudice,  bellig- 
erency and  always  among  others,  for  they 
participate  not  in  the  fighting  but  only  In 
the  profits  of  war.  On  one  day  they  attack 
General  MacArthur  because  he  has  taken 
definite  steps  toward  peace,  as  opposed  to 
vengeance  which  can  only  mean  more  war. 
The  next  day  they  are  damning  and  denounc- 
ing United  States  Army  generals  in  Europe 
because  they  are  not  liquidating  all  those 
whom  the  warriors  at  home  dislike.  The 
third  day  they  have  their  sniping  rifles  out 
for  anyone  and  everyone  who  protests  against 
Soviet  Imperialism  and  the  determination  of 
Russia  to  keep  and  loot  every  nation  It  has 
seized,  making  Hitler's  world  claims  seem 
puny.  The  fourth  day  they  are  meeting  In 
Madison  Square  Garden  and  demanding  war 
on  Spain,  with  whose  government  we  are  at 
peace,  and  applauding  alien  propagandists 
who  demand  a  class  war.  a  religious  war,  a 
racial  war.  in  order  to  fulfill  the  Communist 
Ideology,  namely,  that  from  hate  comes  war. 
from  war  comes  chaos,  from  chaos  comes  de- 
spair, and  from  despair  comes  communism. 
This  Ideology  can  be  seen  In  action  at  the 
five-power  meeting  in  London  where  Rtissla 
insists  on  its  right  to  foment  revolution,  to 
seize  by  might  everything  she  desires  and  to 
laugh  to  scorn  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
Christian  idealism. 

Anne  O'Hare  McCormick.  in  her  article 
from  London  appearing  in  Wednesday's  New 
York  Times,  points  to  the  world  confusion 
over  the  Soviet  tactics  at  the  conference. 
She  cites  example  after  example  of  throwing 
the  monkey  wrench  into  the  world-peace 
movement  and  she  brings  forth  the  contra- 
dictions In  Soviet  policy  on  a  vast  scale.  For 
instance,  she  wonders  why  Russia  on  one  day 
resents  the  British-American  demands  for 
disarmament  in  the  Balkans  and  the  next  day 


Insists  on  disarmament  in  Japan — ^wlth  whom 
the  Reds  were  on  good  diplomatic  terms  up 
to  a  few  days  before  the  war  In  the  East 
ended.  The  well-known  writer  naively  asks: 
"Why  do  the  Russians  put  themselves  in  the 
position  of  emphasizing  and  multiplying 
points  of  disagreement?"  We  would  resi>ect- 
fully  urge  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  to  read 
some  of  the  works  of  Lenin  on  world  revolu- 
tion and  study  the  record  of  Stalin.  The 
entire  Russian  procedure  is  according  to  pat- 
tern. 

The  action  of  these  noisy  minorities  at 
home — led  by  unregistered  Soviet  agents — 
would  no:  amount  to  anything  more  than  a 
disagreeable  and  hideous-sounding  wind  if  it 
was  not  for  the  support  and  pressure  which 
they  receive  and  exercise.  Thus  Arthur  Krock 
In  Sundays  New  York  Times  ascribes  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  undiplomatic 
and  imprudent  attack  on  General  MacArthur 
as  due  to  "the  pink  publications  "  which  in- 
tensified their  attacks  on  the  general  until 
the  Acting  Secretary  went  to  town.  We  might 
add  this  was  not  very  difficult.  Thus.  too. 
on  Sunday  when  4,000  people  overfiowed 
Manhattan  Center  to  protest,  in  strictly 
American  fashion,  the  liquidation  of  Po- 
land and  other  small  nations,  not  one  radio 
station  broadcast  the  meeting:  not  one  dally 
paper  carried  an  account  of  this  appeal  for  a 
return  to  Christian,  American  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  leadership.  But  on  Monday,  when 
a  number  of  foreigners,  including  two  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  religion, 
addressed  a  Communist  demonstration  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  both  the  radio  and 
the  press  gave  significant  attention  to  publi- 
cizing their  un-American  propaganda  to  send 
our  boys  into  other  and  bigger  wars. 

All  these  zealots,  from  the  Red  leader  Fos- 
ter down,  stand  as  one  for  revolution  and 
almost  as  one  in  their  hatred  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  Thus  Harold  Laskl — who  spoke 
"In  a  purely  personal  capacity"  but  whose 
Individual  views  were  given  valuable  radio 
time  on  WJZ  and  its  nationally  affiliated 
outlets — militantly  attacked  the  Vatican  and 
in  a  coarse  and  untruthful  way.  This  is 
easily  explainable.  The  one  power  for  peace 
In  the  world — this  before,  during,  and  after 
the  World  War— was  and  is  the  Catholic 
Church. 

In  passing  it  must  be  said  that  Catholics 
noticed  with  regret  an  omission  In  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  press  interview 
on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Acheson  related  that  he 
had  found  a  letter  in  the  State  Department 
files  voicing  the  late  President's  disapproval 
of  the  present  Spanish  Government.  Mr. 
Acheson.  since  he  seemed  unwilling  to  face 
the  Issue  himself,  might  have  brought  forth 
at  least  one  Roosevelt  letter  excoriating  such 
an  attack  as  that  made  on  a  quarter  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  by  the  two 
aliens  last  Monday  evening  at  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

Americans  have  no  greater  obligation  to- 
day than  to  stand  up  for  their  own  country, 
Its  priceless  Ideals  of  human  liberty  "under 
God,"  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said  at  Gettys- 
burg, its  Constitution,  and  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  should  have  no  larger  glory  than  to 
uphold  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  de- 
nounce the  only  one  remaining  of  the  three 
great  totalitarian  slave  Ideologies — commu- 
nism, fascism,  and  nazism.  They  should  tell 
the  world  that  we  have  not  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  our  men,  the  happiness  of  our  peo- 
ple, or  the  wealth  of  our  Nation,  to  perpet- 
uate new  world  infamies.  Let  America  speak 
as  one  for  America  and  for  American  ideals 
and  oppose  the  motley  crew  of  God  haters, 
peace  destroyers,  and  Constitution  attackers 
who  endeavor  to  utilize  the  platform,  the 
press,  the  radio,  and  Congress  itself  to  carry- 
out  their  campaign  for  hate  and  revolu- 
tion— dictatorship  by  discord.  The  time  to 
speak  out  is  now. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  2.  1945 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RtcoBD,  I  Include  the  following  sermon 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  Augustin- 
ian  scholar  and  educator,  Rev.  Francis 
X.  N.  McOuire.  8.  T.  D..  president  of 
Vlllanova  CoUege,  at  the  annual  red 
mass  under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic 
Lawyers  Guild  of  Brooklyn  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1945.  This  traditional  service 
which  commemorates  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term  of  the  courts  was  celebrated  by 
Bishop  Thomas  E.  Molloy  and  was  at- 
tended by  hundreds  of  lawyers.  Jurists, 
and  public  officials  of  all  faiths.  Rt.  Rev. 
William  T.  Dillon,  president  of  St. 
Josephs  College  for  Women  is  moderator 
of  the  guild  and  Charles  J.  Dodd.  Jr.,  is 
its  president. 

The  text  of  Father  McGuire's  sermon 
follows: 

•^nleaa  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  m  vain  that  build  It.  Unless  the  Lord 
keep  the  city  he  watcheth  in  vain  that  keep- 
eth  It."     (Psalms  126:  1  ) 

The  nations  of  the  world  today  stand  once 
more  at  the  threshold  of  peace  or  war.  True, 
the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased.  The  buzzing 
drone  of  motors  overhead  dumping  their  car- 
goes of  death  have  vanished  from  the  scene. 
The  thunderous  roar  of  cunnon.  the  crash  of 
bursting  shells,  the  steady  tramp  of  soldiers' 
weary  feet,  the  dripping  spill  of  the  blood  of 
men  wounded,  their  anguished  cries  of  pain, 
•nd  the  last  struggling  gasps  of  men  dying- 
all  of  these  have  passed  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  what  is  called  peace. 

The  recognlttcn  of  a  state  of  war  Is  a  sim- 
ple task  Meti  locked  in  the  combat  of  arms, 
death  terrible  because  of  its  unnatural  as- 
pects, atrocities  of  every  description,  suffer- 
ing, famine,  and  destruction  of  every  sort 
leave  an  indelible  impress  on  warring  peoples. 
Never  in  Its  history  has  the  world  been  in 
doubt  concerning  the  events  resulting  from 
the  call  of  men  to  arms.  In  our  modern  day 
this  Is  even  more  true  since  civilian  popula- 
tions have  become  the  direct  targets  of 
attack. 

The  recognition  of  a  state  of  peace  13  not 
BO  simple.  Presumably,  the  world  was  at 
peace  before  the  initial  action  of  World  War 
II.  Are  we  to  assume  that  peace  prevailed 
up  until  the  very  second  in  which  the  catas- 
trophe was  launched  in  Europe  In  September 
of  1930?  Do  we  assume  that  peace  prevailed 
In  the  Pacific  right  up  to  the  split  second  of 
the  Japanese  attack  In  December  of  1941? 
?'  the  causes  of  war  had  not  been  sown  and 
fertilized  and  watered,  they  would  not  have 
ripened  Into  the  global  catastrophe  through 
which  we  have  so  sorrowfully  passed,  and  if 
the  causes  of  war  were  so  flourishing,  then 
certainly  It  cannot  be  said  that  peace  pre- 
vailed. 

The  era  of  the  present  has  been  proclaimed 
an  era  of  peace.  It  la  fitting  at  this  time 
that  we  ask  the  question  whether  the  causes 
of  war  are  still  prevalent  or  are  we  really 
living  In  the  blessed  happiness  of  true  peace. 
We  welcome  most  gratefully  the  efforts  of 
statesmen  to  find  the  pattern  of  true  i>eace 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  remind  them 
and  ourselves  that  "unless  the  Lord  build 
the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it." 


St.  Augustine  of  Hippo,  liminary  of  the 
episcopate  and  illustrious  doctor  of  the 
church,  whose  penetrative  genius  has  given 
us  the  unexcelled  solution  of  so  many  or 
humanity's  problems,  defines  peace  for  us  In 
one  short,  simple  sentence.  It  is, "  he  says, 
"the  tranquillity  of  order."  And  order  in 
the  Augustinian  definition  l!  "the  distribu- 
tion which  allots  things  equi  1  and  unequal, 
each  to  Its  own  place."  P  !ace,  thereiore, 
consists  in  the  tranquillity  which  results 
from  the  proper  arrangement  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  whole. 

Order  U  evident  in  the  unMerse  as  a  whole. 
The  arrangement  of  the  pl(  nets— the  »uh, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars — and  the  earth,  the 
relationship  of  one  to  the  )ther,  the  con- 
sistent and  constant  succession  of  day  and 
night,  the  following  of  th''  at  asons  one  upon 
the  other,  is  a  masterpiece  of  order  that 
could  only  be  produced  by  an  omnipotent 
God.  The  resultant  t  anqutlllty— the 
peace— of  the  universe  is  the  gilt  of  divine 
goodness. 

Order  is  further  evident  In  all  created 
things  from  the  lowest  inanimate  object 
through  the  animal  world  to  the  noble  body 
that  Is  man's  and  even  to  tl  e  union  of  this 
body  with  the  spirlltial  soil  which  makes 
the  human  being. 

The  problem  of  war,  is  a  liuman  problem. 
If  peace  Is  the  tranquUlity  wt  Ich  results  from 
order,  then  war  is  the  chacs  which  results 
from  disorder.  Wars  take  pi  ice  between  the 
members  of  the  human  family.  We  must 
look,  therefore,  for  the  disorder  and  the  dis- 
arrangement within  the  rani  s  of  the  human 
family.  Tranquillity  prevail!  in  the  universe 
because  all  the  objecta  therein  are  subject 
of  necessity  to  the  laws  of  nature,  obedient 
to  the  divine  command.  EN  en  man  himself 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  ndherlng  strictly 
to  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe  In  deal- 
ing with  things.  Fancy  the  resultant  chaos 
if  we  neglected  to  take  Into  account  the  law 
of  gravity,  or  the  principle  of  displacement  In 
physics;  if  we  disregarded  the  laws  of  chem- 
istry In  assembling  the  various  elements  in 
their  combinations.  The  p<  ace  of  the  uni- 
verse stems  from  the  order  )roduced  by  the 
strict  adherence  to  natiire's  laws. 

Man  Uvea  not  only  in  the  |  ibyslcal  universe 
but  also  in  a  moral  univer*  .  His  body  like 
all  other  bodies  is  of  neceislty  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  physical  un  verse.  His  soul 
and  with  it  his  body  Is  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  moral  universe,  but  hli  subjection  de- 
pends on  his  own  freedom  ol  choice.  A  body 
cannot  choose  not  to  tend  t(  iward  the  center 
of  the  earth  as  the  physical  law  of  gravity 
demands.  A  man  can  choose  not  to  be  honest 
with  his  fellow  man  as  the  moral  law  of 
Justice  demands.  The  fact  o  f  human  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  the  human  uill  is  incontest- 
able. It  is  basic  in  the  struc  ure  even  of  civil 
law.  Th?  policeman  has  yet  to  release  a  de- 
linquent motorist  who  drives  through  a  red 
light  oa  the  plea  that  he  cou  d  not  have  done 
otherwise.  The  lawyer  does  not  argue  for  the 
thief  on  the  score  that  he  vas  obligated  to 
steal.  The  Judge  would  not  sentence  a  man 
to  death  for  the  murder  of  another  human 
being  if  the  murderer  were  not  free  In  the 
conunission  of  such  a  crime 

In  the  physical  universe  the  order  arising 
from  adherence  to  law  produces  trinqulUity 
and  harmony  among  thiiiga.  In  the  moral 
universe  the  only  hope  for  tranquillity  and 
harmony  lies  in  the  recognlt  on  of  the  moral 
law  and  the  voluntary  submission  of  men  to 
Its  dictates.  Man  has  certsin  relationships 
in  which  order  must  be  four  d.  He  has  a  re- 
lationship to  God  and  to  his  fellowman. 
St.  Augustine  again  in  his  Ci  -.j  of  God  speaks 
of  various  kinds  of  peace  ^hich  stem  from 
these  relationships.  The  ttst  is  peace  be- 
tween man  and  God  which  {"Is  the  well  or- 
dered obedience  of  faith  to  eliernal  law."  The 
second  la  peace  between  man 
"Is  well  ordered  concord." 
mestlc  peace  of   "the  well 
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and  man,  which 

The  third  Is  do- 

Drdered  concord 


between  those  of  the  famil  r  who  rule  and 


those  who  obey."     Finally  civil  peace  "Is  a 
similar  peace  among  the  citizens." 

Submission  to  the  moral  law,  which  Is  the 
only  true  guarantee  of  tranquillity  In  the 
moral  universe,  demands  that  the  moral  law 
be  known.  By  the  light  of  his  own  reaeon 
man  can  know  it,  but  only  In  part.  For  his 
knowledge  of  it  "in  toto"  man  requires  a  rev- 
elation on  the  part  of  God.  And  God  In  His 
divine  goodness  has  given  this  revelation  to 
mankind  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  in  the 
incarnation  of  His  divine  Son,  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Old  Testament 
among  the  Hebrews  the  Ten  Commandments 
embodied  the  basic  precepts  of  the  law.  They 
are  as  basic  today  in  a  civilization  that  calls 
Itself  Christian.  Christ  on  His  own  testimony 
came  "not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfill"  the  law 
and  *he  prophets.  Referring  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, a  lawyer  once  put  the  question 
to  Him,  "Master,  which  Is  the  greatest  com- 
mandment in  the  law?"  The  answer  waa 
forthcoming  in  a  flash.  "Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with 
thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole  mind." 
This  Is  the  greatest  and  the  first  command- 
ment. 

And  the  second  is  like  unto  this:  "Thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Here  in 
the  words  of  Christ  we  have  the  rock-bed 
foundation  of  the  entire  moral  order.  It  Is 
the  law  of  charity  without  which  no  other 
virtue  is  possible.  St.  Paul  In  his  character- 
istic distinct  manner  minces  no  words  when 
he  says:  'If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men, 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  cr  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  if  I  should  have  prophecy  and  should 
know  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  if 
I  should  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove 
mountains,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  noth- 
ing. And  if  I  should  distribute  all  my  goods 
to  feed  the  poor,  and  If  I  should  deliver  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 
proflteth  me  nothing." 

The  tranquillity  from  which  Is  born  peace 
between  man  and  God  can  be  had  only  in  the 
recognition  of  and  submission  to  this  basic 
precept  of  the  moral  law.  The  tranquility 
from  which  is  born  peace  between  man  and 
man,  whether  in  the  family,  or  in  the  state, 
or  between  nations  has  the  identical  basis. 
It  is  for  this  reason  too  that  man  cannot  be 
at  peace  with  his  God  and  at  war  with  his 
fellow  man. 

Every  human  being  who  says  there  is  no 
God,  besides  being  an  enemy  of  God,  la  an 
enemy  of  his  fellow  man  and  of  civUization. 
Every  human  being  who.  recognizing  the 
verity  of  God's  existence,  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  law  of  charity  destroys  the  foundation 
of  Justice  and  the  other  virtues  requisite  for 
peace  among  men  and  becomes  a  sower  of 
the  seeds  of  war.  Every  phUosophy  of  life, 
whether  it  be  social,  or  economic,  or  political, 
of  pseudo-religious,  which  runs  counter  to 
the  divine  command  Is  a  far  more  potent 
factor  in  the  destruction  of  our  civilization 
than  the  atomic  lx)mb  which  so  thoroughly 
destroyed  the  industrial  citadels  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Every  school.  coUet;e.  and  university 
which  sends  forth  youthful  citizens  denying 
the  existence  of  God  in  the  name  of  liberal- 
ism, rebelling  against  the  power  of  author- 
ity in  the  name  of  democracy,  and  ridiculing 
the  practice  of  virtue  under  the  guise  of  a 
psychological  complex,  is  hostile  to  Christian 
civilization.  There  can  never  be  peace  as 
long  as  these  elements  threaten  mankind. 
The  false  gospel  of  nazism  and  fascism 
have  been  stamped  out  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  other  Isms  that  may  threaten  himtianlty 
miist  now  be  stamped  out  by  the  moral 
force  of  right.  If  peace  is  to  continue.  A 
civilization  that  calls  Itself  Christian  mtist 
harken  to  the  moral  law  In  the  teachings  of 
Christ.  We  call  Him  Master,  we  call  Him 
the  Light,  we  call  Him  the  Truth,  the  Way, 
the  Life.  There  Is  an  inscription  on  the  wall 
of  one  of  the  famous  cathedrals  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent  which  reads: 
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"You  call  Me  Master,  yet  follow  Me  not 
You    call    Me    the    Light,    yet   see    Me    not 
You  call  Me  the  Truth,  yet  believe  Me  not 
You  call  Me  the  Way.  yet  walk  Me  not 
You  call  Me  the  Life,  yet  live  Me  not 
If  I  condemn  you— then,   blame  Me  not." 
A  hopeful  world  struggling  to  right  Itself, 
the  city  of  man  laboring  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  will,  we  trust,  recognize  'that  un- 
less the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in 
vain  that  build  It.    Unless  the  Lord  keep  the 
city,  he  watcheth  in  vain  that  keepeth  It." 


Resolution  Memorializing  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Adminiitration  and  the  Con- 
grt$t  of  the  United  States  to  Investi- 
gate the  Feasibility  of  Dividing  Into 
Small  Tracts  Lands  Owi^d  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Operation  of  the  Okla- 
homa Ordnance  Works,  and  Offering 
the  Houses  Located  Thereon  for  Sale 
to  Disabled  Ex-Service  Men  and  Women 
and  Merchant  Marines  of  World  Wars 
I  and  II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THte  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3. 1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa: 

Resolution  28 
Resolution  memorializing  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  dividing  into  small  tracts 
lands  owned  by  the  Government  In  the 
operation  of  the  Oklahoma  Ordnance 
Works,  and  offering  the  houses  located 
thereon  for  sale  to  disabled  ex -service  men 
and  women  and  merchant  marines  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
now  owns  SCO  prefabricated  houses  at  Pryor. 
Okla..  and  approximately  16,000  acres  of  land 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  operation  of 
the  ordnance  works,  on  which  are  situated 
65  dormitories  capable  of  housing  2,500  peo- 
pleT  and 

Whereas  upon  the  termination  of  the  war, 
such  property  will  be  of  no  further  use  to 
the  Government;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  feasible  to  divide  the 
lands  abov^  mentioned  into  small  tracts  and 
move  said  houses  upon  such  premises,  and 
sell  the  same  to  disabled  exservice  men  and 
women  and  merchant  marines:  and 

Whereas  the  area  described  herein  Is  ac- 
cessible to  electric  energy  generated  by  the 
Pensacola  and  Grand  River  Dam  projects, 
and  the  Markham  Ferry  Grand  River  Dam 
project;  and 

Whereas  such  area  Is  at  the  foothills  of 
the  Ozarks  and  In  close  proximity  to  the 
Grand  River,  the  Pensacola  Grand  River 
Dam,  the  Cpavlnaw  Lake  and  reservoir,  the 
Markham  Ferry  Dam  and  reservoir,  and  the 
Fort  Gibson  reservoir,  making  such  area  Ideal 
from  a  recreational  standpoint:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Twentieth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  (the  senate  concurring  therein): 


Section  1.  That  the  United  States  Veter- 
ans' Administration  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  and  are  hereby  memoralized 
to  Investigate  the  feasibility  of  dividing  into 
small  tracts  the  lands  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  In 
the  operation  of  the  Oklahoma  Ordnance 
Works,  removing  therefrom  the  houses  at  or 
near  Pryor,  Okla.,  now  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority,  and  oflering 
the  same  for  sale  for  cost  plus  a  low  rate  of 
Interest  on  long-time  payments  to  disabled 
ex-service  men  and  women  and  merchant 
marines  of  World  War  I  and  II. 

8ic  2.  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  be 
and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  this  reaolutlon  to  each  Member  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives 
the  lOth  day  of  April  1945. 

Jack  Bradiet, 
Speaker  pro  tempore  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  the  25th  day  of 
AprU  1945. 

HOMn  PAtJL, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


Peace;  It's  Wonderful 


Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  3, 1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
the  song  entitled    "Tennessee."  by  Dr. 
A.  D.  Albright,  of  Kuoxvllle,  Tenn,: 
Tennessee 
(By  A.  D.  Albright) 
The  russet  shawl  of  morning 

Proclaims  her  reveille: 
Where  else  are  mornings  dawning 

Like  dawn  In  Tennessee? 
The  smell  of  rain,  the  hum  of  bees. 

The  glory  of  the  sun; 
And,  oh.  the  homey  sights  we  see 

Vhen  noonday  rest  has  come. 

CHOBUS 

We'xe  Volunteers,  we're  free  with  cheers 
For  all  that's  good,  and  brave,  and  true, 

We're  not  concerned  about  your  birth. 
But  we  think  much  of  "What  are  you?" 

Horizon's  band  of  opal 

Above  a  purple  rim. 
Reminds  us  to  be  noble 

And  pay  our  vows  to  Him 
Who  set  the  stars,  and  nowhere  brighter, 

Kind  Lord,  how  could  they  be? 
And  dally  tasks  are  nowhere  lighter 

Than  In  sunny  Tennessee. 

And  where  Is  beauty  fairer 

Or  chivalry  more  true? 
And  where  are  June  days  rarer 

Or  autumn  skies  so  blue? 
Where'er  you  be  you  cannot  know 

The  thrills  we  hold  In  fee- 
That  days,  and  months,  «nd  years  bestow 

In  sunny  Tennessee. 

Industry,  commerce,  farming. 

Facilities  for  play. 
And  whlppoorwlU  at  dusk-time 

Complete  a  perfect  day.     , 
The  mocker,  wren,  and  redbreast 

So  merrily  sing  to  me 
I  feel  next  door  to  Heaven 

When  I'm  in  Tennessee. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  3,1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
floor  today  |  called  attention  to  the 
superlative  Job  done  by  Governor  Dewey, 
of  New  York,  in  settling  the  elevator 
strike  In  the  Nation's  greatest  city.  In 
the  meantime  other  strikes  go  on  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
take  a  firm  stand.    As  I  said  today : 

What  is  good  for  New  York  is  good,  for 
the  Nation. 

Why  not  enlist  Dewey's  cooperation? 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  fnclude  the  following  editorial 
from  today's  Washington  News: 

ITS  WONDEETtTL 

Ho,  hima.  We  see  that  Sidney  Hillman, 
over  at  the  World  Labor  Conference  In  Paris, 
is  demanding  a  place  for  labor  In  the  Unit«d 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  plus 
labor  representation  on  the  Allied  Control 
Council  for  Germany. 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hillman.  unless  labor  sits  In  world 
councils. 

Well.  Mr.  Hillman  certainly  Is  a  great 
authority  on  labors  ability  to  make  and  pre- 
serve peace.  Look  at  all  the  labor  peace  now 
raging  in  his  own  United  States.  Look  at 
how  his  own  organization,  the  CIO,  is  wag- 
ing peace  against  the  AFL  and  John  L.  Lewis. 
If  world  peace  depends  on  Sidney,  let's  build 
some  more  atom-bomb  planta. 


Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
August  4,  last,  during  the  recent  recess 
of  Congress  I  was  privileged  to  make  a 
brief  statement  on  full  employment  over 
the  American  Broadcasting  System.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Involuntary  unemployment  mtist  not  be 
tolerated  In  the  postwar  world  if  we  hope 
to  prevent  another  depression.  When  the 
Government  stops  buying  the  products  of 
farm  and  factory  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
we  shall  be  face  to  face  with  another  collapse 
unless  we  undertake  by  constructive  and  In- 
telligent action,  to  provide  full  employment. 
All  business,  all  agriculture,  all  Industry  de- 
pend upon  it.  For  if  people  cannot  purchase 
the  goods  and  the  services  the  Nation  is 
capable  of  producing,  business  will  go  Into 
another  tailspln. 

The  last  depression  cost  the  businessmen 
of  America  $355,000,000,000  in  sales.     It  cost 
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fanners  billions  in  Income  and  corporation* 
blUlcna  In  prcCt.  The  less  caiised  by  the 
depression  was  actually  far  greater  than  the 
war  debt  which  has  now  reached  more  than 

faeo.coo  ooo.coo. 

The  fuil  employment  bill,  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors,  is  not  a  till 
to  provide  only  industrial  Jobs.  It  is  a  bill 
fn  prevent  a  buslr.«8  depression. 

It  rests  upon  the  firm  basts  of  fact  that 
the  best  market  for  the  businessmen  cf 
Amwica  is  to  be  found  among  the  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 

Hm  total  Income  of  those  who.  In  1944. 
leneJTCd  lea*  than  $2,000  a  year  was  three 
tloMS  grtftCer  than  the  toUl  income  of  every- 
body who  received  $10,000  a  year  or  mere 
There  were  more  than  32.000,000  persons  re- 
celvmg  less  than  $2,000  a  year  and  only 
575  000  receiving  more  than  $10,000  Obvi- 
ously the  32.000.000.  if  they  are  steadily  em- 
ployed, can  buy  more  food,  more  clothing. 
even  more  luxuries  than  those  at  the  top 
of  the  economic  scale,  for  the  32.000.000  at 
the  bottom  have  a  toUl  income  vastly  greater 
than  Uie  total  Income  of  those  at  the  top. 
The  economic  history  of  the  country  proves 
that  every  war  has  been  followed  by  a  de- 
pression. The  full  employment  bill  is  a  bill 
to  prevent  a  depreasion  after  this  war. 

Industry  acting  alone  has  never  in  the 
past  been  able  to  prevent  depressions.  Gov- 
ernment must  now  assume  the  responsibility, 
not  be  regimenting  the  people  but  by  co- 
ordinating all  economic  activity  so  that  op- 
portunities for  employment  shall  be  extended 
to  every  person  capable  and  willing  to  work. 


Forei^  Relations  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  iLUNOia 
IN  THE  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  4  ^  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 
pu- Usher  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, on  the  2d  of  October,  before  the 
Washington  Advertising  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

About  everybody  is  talking  about  creating 
employment.  The  President  is  concerned 
about  i».  The  gentlemen  on  the  Hill  are 
writing  laws.  Secretaries  of  manufacturing 
associations  are  Issuing  releases  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  Job,  if  it  is  done,  must  be  done 
by  ycu  men. 

Manufacturers  can  only  manufacture  as 
much  as  the  public  demands.  That  demand 
can  only  be  created  by  advertising.  That  you 
will  create  such  a  demand  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  in  spite  of  all  the  Interference 
you  will  have  from  crackpots  here  and  in  New 
York  mostly. 

I  have  known  Washington  for  50  or  more 
years.  I  was  at  President  McKinley's  first 
inaugural,  but  what  I  remember  more  vividly 
was  the  day  the  Maine  was  blown  up  on 
February   15.   1898. 

Through  my  grandfather,  Joseph  Mcdlll. 
I  met  a  large  number  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  day,  including  President  McKinley  and 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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It  was  also  the  first 
In  the  world,  and  I  think 
foreign  policy  the  world  haj 

In  upholding  this  Monroe 
public  had  forced  France 
kept  England   out  of 
palled  her  to  give  up   the 
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President  Cleveland  had 
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In  view  of  all  this,  the 
the  British  Fleet   that 
Doctrine  is  obvious  fal?ehti)d 

In  the  dispute  over  Sanioa 
commissioners  had  found 
ing  and  cabled  about  his  i 
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cellor's    Irritability    Is   noti 
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when  the  United  SUtes 
itself  unable  to  punish  the 
of  some  Italian  banditti. 
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great  aid  to  the  Cuban 
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tinuously considered  the  United  States  not 
only  as  a  threat  to  their  imperial  ambitions 
m  this  hemisphere  and  in  the  Pacific  but 
to  their  institutions  at  home,  and  as  aristo- 
crats looked  down  upon  and  treated  with 
hauteur  the  American  commoner  .  whom 
they  termed  '•the  common  Americans."  while 
the  Americans,  confident  of  their  superior 
form  of  government  and  superior  civiliza- 
tion, ignored  the  royalist  pretensions. 

WAR  WITH  SPAI.*  DECLARED 

President  McKinley,  the  last  of  a  long  line 
cf  great  American  diplcmaU.  made  a  diplo- 
matic reply  to  the  concert  of  Europe,  but  a 
few  days  later  Congress  declared  that  war 
had  existed  with  Spain  since  April  21. 

V.r'hat  the  European  concert  might  have 
done  if  the  war  had  been  confined  to  the 
Caribbean  will  never  be  known,  because,  be- 
fore they  had  reached  a  common  attitude. 
Admiral  Dewey  won  the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay 
on  May  1  and  broke  the  concert  of  Eurcpe 
as  neuuons  fission  plutonlum. 

On  May  19  Ccrvera's  fieet  entered  Santiago 
and  was  blockaded  by  the  American  squadion 
under  Admiral  Sampson.  General  Shafter's 
army  landed  at  Daiquiri  on  June  22.  won  the 
preliminary  skirmish  of  Las  Guaslmas.  and 
took  San  Juan  and  Kettle  Hills  on  July  1. 
This  forced  Cervera's  fleet  to  leave  the  harbor 
on  July  3  to  be  annihilated. 

Soon  afterward  General  Merritt  took  Ma- 
nila and  General  Miles  captured  Puerto  Rico. 

TJHrrKD  ST.1TES  VICTORIES  STTN  WORLD 

Such  complete  victories,  at  such  distant 
places,  and  so  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
war.  stunned  the  world. 

Verily,  the  upstart  had  become  a  giant. 

The  European  monarchies  reacted  In  two 
ways:  'First,  they  organized  a  campaign  to 
minimize  the  American  military  achieve- 
ments, which.  I  regret  to  say.  was  aided  by 
Jealousies  In  our  Army  command  and  In  the 
Navy  by  the  bitter  Sampson-Schley  contro- 
versy. 

Time  has  shown  that  the  criticisms  were 
unjust.  The  alleged  crowding  dhd  disorgani- 
zation on  the  transports  came  at  a  time  when 
maritime  expeditions  were  unknown  and  the 
standards  of  comparison  were  those  of  pri- 
vate travel. 

TANK  TACTICS  TTI  WEAPONS 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  South  African 
war  and  the  great  World  Wars,  which  have 
shown  that  to  transport  armies  speedily, 
either  by  sea  or  by  land,  conditions  intoler- 
able to  private  travel  are  unavoidable.  The 
Army  suffered  from  the  then  not  understood 
diseases  of  t3T3hold  and  yellow  fever,  and 
also  discovered  their  causes  and  their  pre- 
vention. As  to  tactics,  the  old  Civil  War 
generals  and  Indian  fighters  had  accommo- 
dated them  to  the  new  weapons  better  than 
the  English  In  Africa  2  years  later  or  the 
European  armies  In  1914. 

Having  put  the  Republic  In  Its  place  by 
propaganda,  there  began  a  great  competition 
to  win  Its  support.  Stately  embassies  were 
raised  In  Washington  and  summer  embassies 
at  the  fashionable  resorts.  The  practice  of 
sending  royalty  to  flatter  our  democratic  sen- 
sibilities was  begun.  An  attitude  of  polite 
disdain  was  succeeded  by  one  of  kindly  con- 
descension to  American  millionaires.  The 
response  was  instantaneous.  The  opinion 
soon  gained  ground  that  Americans  could 
shine  In  the  reflected  glory  of  European  aris- 
tocrats and  become,  as  It  were,  a  subordinate 
aristocracy  superior  to  other  Americans. 

BRmSH    LAY    DOWN    RULX8 

We  had  little  merchant  shipping  to  trans- 
port troops.  British  Ehips  were  offered  on  the 
sole  condition  that  we  would  send  only  In- 
fantry and  machine  gunners. 

The  First  Division,  which  was  hurried  to 
Prance  at  the  request  of  Marshal  Joffre.  ar- 
rived on  July  4  and  went  Into  training.  I 
then  was  attached  to  the  First  Field  Attillery 
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Brigade,  and  as  somewhat  of  a  French  scholar, 
was  used  to  assist  the  i^^ench  teachers  of  the 
school  of  fire.  I  thus  learned  that  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  furnished  only  up  to  the  bat- 
tery commander— than  the  American  regi- 
ments were  to  operate  their  own  supply  sys- 
tems, but  that  all  tactical  orders  were  to 
come  from  the  French  command. 

In  order  to  refresh  my  memory  on  these 
events,  I  have  recently  reread  the  memoirs 
of  Generals  Pershing.  Harbord,  and  Dawes.  I 
was  reminded  that  wheie  Clemenceau  and 
also  Foch  Insisted  on  commanding  Ameri- 
cans, Joffre  and  Petain  accepted  our  point 
of  view. 

PERSHING    PEOVED    RIGHT 

The  correctness  of  Pershing's  InsLstence 
was  amply  proved  when,  in  a  year  cf  general 
Allied  defeats,  the  Americans  suffered  not 
one  set-bark. 

The  tide  was  turned  at  Cantlgny.  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  Belleau  Wood,  which  battles 
have  received  some  acclaim  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  published  about  the  activities 
of  th-  First  Division  in  the  defense  of  Amiens 
or  of  Montdidler. 

Our  allies  never  gave  us  credit  for  the  five 
terrible  days  at  Solssor.s  when  the  First  and 
Second  Divisions  broki;  the  German  Army, 
which  elsewhere  had  been  stepped  by  Ameri- 
can divisions  at  the  Mai  ne.  The  outstanding 
victory  at  St.  Mihlel  was  explained  away, 
while  the  determlnatloi  and  heroism  of  the 
Argonne.  which  won  the  war,  have  been  gen- 
erally disputed. 

ERA  OF  EtTROPE\N  COLLAPSE 

A.S  we  know,  the  Russian  Empire  fell  In 
1017.  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires  In 
1918.  the  Italian  Monarchy  In  1922,  and  the 
Spanish  Kingdom  In  1931. 

For  the  last  15  years  lovers  of  democracy 
could  find  kindly  cond«!Scension  In  only  one 
embassy.  This,  of  course,  was  the  top  patron; 
however,  the  habit  of  looklr.g  up  to  for- 
eigners and  looking  down  on  Americans  had 
become  so  well  established  that  champagne 
and  caviar  at  the  embassy  of  the  Soviets 
have  become  as  exhilarating  as  the  same 
confections  when  set  out  by  the  ambassador 
of  a  crowned  emperor  This  delusion  became 
so  much  of  an  obsession  that  Indignation 
was  not  only  expressed,  out  really  felt  against 
Americans  who  loved  their  country  first 

It  fell  so  low  as  to  try  to  blacken  the  Na- 
tion's air  hero,  Charlijs  Lindbergh,  whose 
great  technical  accomp.lshments  and  battle 
achievements  still  are  kept  under  a  cloud  by 
the  Navy  censorship.  People  In  authority 
felt  their  responsibilities  were  to  foreigners 
and  their  duty  was  to  control  Americans  to 
that  end. 

INTERNATIONALISTS     SURGE    TO    CAPITAL 

Millionaires  from  the  mines,  the  marts  of 
trade,  and  the  gambli.ig  markets  swarmed 
to  Washington.  Most  of  the  great  private 
houses  In  town  were  built  at  that  time,  and 
gave  the  InternatlonalU.t  movement  the  eco- 
nomic support  of  a  real-estate  and  building 
boom. 

Styles  were  set  In  the  embassies  and  social 
position  In  America  was;  fixed  by  their  favor. 
International  marriages  tied  American  fami- 
ne:^ to  the  nations  of  the  bridegrooms. 
Graduates  of  our  moie  polished  universities 
became  career  diplomats  to  hobnob  with 
their  European  confrerts. 

In  oHlclal  life,  they  -iitroduced  the  proto- 
col, which  substituted  the  European  social 
hierarchy  for  American  equality  and  made 
officialdom  consider  Itself  the  master,  not 
the  servant,  of  the  people. 

ENOBBERT    RUES    APACK 

Some  Arrferlcans.  unatle  to  reach  the  resi- 
dential apex  of  Washington  and  Newport 
snobbery,  did  their  best  by  joining  various 
exclusive  hyphenated  organizations. 

From  1914  to  1917  the  war  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  also  was  carried  on  in  vhe 


drawing  rooms  of  Washington.  That  there 
might  be  an  American  point  of  view  and  an 
American  interest  vas  Ignored  on  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  as  it  was  on  Park  Avenue.  No- 
body in  official  life  raised  a  voice  In  the 
American  Interest  at  the  peace  conference. 
After  our  entrance  Into  the  war.  our  Navy 
became  a  squadron  of  the  British  Fleet  in 
Scapa  Flow.  National  Guard  troops  were 
called  out  for  tra.nlng.  The  Regular  Army 
regiments  were  broken  Into  cadres  that  were 
to  become  five  regular  divisions  in  France, 
and  a  draft  law  was  enacted. 

ALLIES    TRT    TO    CRAB    AP.MT 

Before  our  declaration  of  war  on  Ger- 
many, the  British  and  French  in  Washing- 
ton, of  course,  had  workec  in  harmony. 
After  our  declaration,  they  broke  over  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  English  or  the 
French  were  to  command  the  Americans. 

The  British  plan  was  that  our  soldiers 
should  be  Incorporated  as  recruits  in  the 
British  Army.  The  French  plan  was  for  ar- 
tillery batteries  and  Infantry  regiments  to 
serve  in-  French  divisions.  How  public  opin- 
ion here  divided  I  do  not  know,  as  I  was  not 
here,  but  the  bulk  of  the  Americans  in  Paris 
favored  the  French.  There  was,  however,  a 
not  Inconsiderable  fraction,  Including  the 
diplomats,  that  took  to  the  British  idea. 

To  the  American  colony  in  Paris,  the  sug- 
gestion that  American  Oiiicers  from  Texas  or 
the  Philippines  and  unfashionable  West 
Point  could  command  large  bodies  of  troops 
was  unthinkable.  I  know,  because  1  was  on 
Pershing's  staff  part  of  the  time  and  began 
those  more  or  less  acrimonious  arguments 
with  American  diplomat  among  others,  of 
which  I  am  sure  this  Is  not  the  last. 

ALIENS    TAKE    THE    HELM 

It  is  no  secret  that  In  the  late  thirties 
American  generals  and  admirals  were  not  the 
advisers  to  their  respective  departments.  The 
much  criticized  tank  was  not  designed  to 
American  specifications,  nor  were  the  fleet 
dispositions  in  1941  those  that  had  been 
made  by  American  admirals. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  control  of 
the  Southwest  Pacific  was  put  under  General 
Wavell,  who  took  from  the  Philippines 
bomber  planes  badly  needed  for  the  defense 
of  Bataan;  and  our  western  Pacific  fleet  was 
annihilated  under  command  of  a  Dutch  ad- 
miral, while  the  principal  squadron  of  three 
American  and  two  Australian  heavy  cruisers, 
to  protect  the  landing  at  Guadalcanal,  was 
surprised  and  sunk  under  the  British  Ad- 
miral Crutchley. 

VICTORIES  WHEN  UNITED  STATES  TAKES  HOLD 

Across  the  Atlantic,  our  only  check,  at 
Kasserlne  Pass  (North  Africa),  was  with  our 
troops  under  foreign  command.  The  blun- 
ders in  Italy  were  not  American  blunders. 
The  landing  In  Normandy  was  under  com- 
mand of  General  Montgomery,  and  General 
Bradley's  famous  break-through  at  St.  Lo 
came  only  after  the  original  plan  of  cam- 
paign had  failed.  Thereafter  all  the  vic- 
tories, offensive  and  defensive.  In  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  were  exclusively 
American  victories. 

The  panics  and  routs  on  land  and  sea  in 
the  Pacific  were  not  stopped  until  Mac- 
Arthur  assumed  the  command  on  land  and 
American  admirals  the  command  at  sea.  All 
of  the  important  land  and  naval  victories 
in  that  ocean  were  American  victories.  All 
the  distinguished  admirals  and  generals  in 
this  war  are  Americans. 

The  glory  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  marines, 
and  aviators  has  astounded  the  world. 

It  win  be  Impossible  to  explain  away  these 
victories  as  the  victories  of  1898  and  1918 
were  explained  away,  and  there  will  never 
again — thank  God — be  a  class  of  groveling, 
obsequious  snobs,  who  will  seek  to  be  better 
than  other  Americans  by  admitting  inferior- 
ity to  foreigners. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  2),  194S 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  splendid  article  from 
Collier's  magazine  regarding  the  atomic 
bomb  and  national  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATOMIC  BOMB  LESSON 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  anything  that  could 
have  dramatized  more  forcefully  the  need 
for  a  national  scientific  research  policy,  as 
advocated  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  and  numer- 
ous others,  than  the  loosing  by  United  States 
forces  of  the  atom  bomb  on  Japan. 

Dr.  Bush  heads  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development,  which  had  a  large 
hand  in  the  82,000.000.000  research  gamble 
wnereby  the  Allies  won  the  race  for  the  atom 
bomb.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  plan  for 
putting  scientific  research  on  an  organized, 
businesslike,  year-in-year-out,  well-financed 
basis.  It  may  seem  far  fetched  at  the  mo- 
ment to  say  so,  but  It  is  possible  that  this 
plan  or  something  like  it  will  prove  more  im- 
portant in  the  long  run  than  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atom  bomb. 

/.nyway,  what  Bush  wants  the  Government 
to  do  is  to  set  up  a  National  Research  Foun- 
dation, which  would  deal  out  money  to  med- 
ical and  other  research  centers  whose  work 
contributes  In  any  way  to  the  public  welfare 
or  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

(Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  of  Wash- 
ington, has.  In  fact.  Introduced  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Research  Foun- 
dation, carrying  out  recommendations  in  Dr. 
Bush's  report  to  President  Truman.) 

This  foundation  would  not  be  allowed  In 
any  way  to  monkey  with  the  research  centers' 
policies  or  personnel — a  prohibition  which 
Dr.  Bush  considers  of  top  Importance  to  the 
success  of  the  plan.  Wartime  controls  and 
official  powers  over  private  Industries'  re- 
search departments,  he  also  believes,  should 
be  removed  as  fast  as  possible.  '"We  must 
•  •  •  recover  freedom  In  inquiry  and 
that  healthy  competitive  scientific  spirit  so 
necessary  for  expansion  of  the  frontiers  of 
scientific  knowledge." 

A  major  detail  of  the  Bush  recommenda- 
tions Is  that  the  proposed  National  Research 
Foundation  establish  24,000  scholarships  In 
scientific  institutions  of  learning,  and  900 
postgraduate  fellowships. 

That  would  cost  about  $30000.000  a  year. 
But  since  October  1940,  this  country,  unlike 
the  other  allied  nations,  has  refused  to  draft- 
defer  young  men  of  demonstrated  scientific 
talent.  The  result  is  that,  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it,  we  face  what  Secretary  Charles 
L.  Parsons,  of  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety, calls  the  loss  of  an  entire  generation  of 
scientists. 

Bush  may  not  have  the  full  prescription  for 
all  these  ills  and  threatened  Ills.  But  at  least 
he  has  a  detailed  plan — and  a  plan.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  which  contemplates  research 
for  peacetime  progress  and  the  public  welfare 
as  well  as  research  to  keep  us  abreast  of  all 
developments  in  weapons  of  war. 

The  Germans  were  far  behind  us  in  the 
race  for  the  atom  bomb,  but  they  beat  us  to 
the  development  of  the  jet-propelled  fighter 
plane.  It  was  talked  quietly  around  among 
observers  last  winter  and  spring  that  If  the 
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Germans  could  throw  an  operational  force  of 
1.000  Jet«  onto  t^  ■  western  front  they  could 
nullify  Allied  air  superiority  until  the  allies 
could  coiuter  the  >ets  somehow,  and  thiis 
prolong  the  war. 

It  was  the  persistent  bombing  of  German 
factories,  railroads,  and  oil  plants  that  wiped 
out  that  menace,  by  keeping  the  Germans 
from  assembling  sufficient  jet  planes  and  put- 
ting them  In  the  air.  But  It  was  not  until 
August  1.  1945.  almost  3  mopths  after  Ger- 
many surrendered  that  our  Army  Air  Forces 
could  unveil  the  P-80  Jet  fighter  In  Its  526- 
miles-per  hour  fligh:  from  Dayton  to  New 
Tork. 

A  strong  Navy  and  air  force  and  a  system  of 
universal  training  for  war  (not  In  the  tra- 
ditional military  eense.  but  Including,  besides 
some  mlliUry  education,  training  in  indus- 
try and  science )  look  like  the  keystones  of  our 
national-defense  structure.  Equally  Im- 
portant will  be  systematic  research  In  the  art 
and  science  of  war.  until  such  time  as  war  is 
definitely  eliminated  from  the  earth.  We 
hope  the  United  Nations  World  Security  Or- 
ganization may  accomplish  that  result  in 
lime.  But  it  hasn't  yet  done  so,  or  got  well 
started  toward  doing  so. 

Congress  will  have  a  lot  of  Important  JoIjs 
on  its  hands.  We  don't  know  of  a  single 
more  Important  Job  than  the  setting  up  of  a 
comprehenaive  national  scientific  researcli 
policy. 


Declaration  of  Policy  and  Prosram  by 
American  Food  Council 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  WOBTU  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITKD  ST.ATES 

Thursday,  October  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2) .  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricxjrd  the  very 
excellent  statement  of  principles  and 
policies  of  the  American  Plant  Pood 
Council,  of  which  the  Honorable  Cluton 

A.  WooDRTJH,  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House,  is  president,  and  Hon.  Harry 

B.  Caldwell,  master  of  the  Grange  of 
North  Carolina,  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AuMUCAN  Plamt  Food  Council.  Inc., 

September  26.  1945. 

DSCLAAATION    Or    FOLICT    AND    PSOCKAM 

A  stable  and  elBclent  agriculture  must  b« 
based  on  soil  maintenance  and  improvement. 
Good  soli  management  and  efficient  crop 
production  depend  upon  many  practices, 
including  good  rotations,  the  use  of  lime  and 
manures,  th«  control  <rf  erosion,  and  proper 
use  of  commercial  plant  food. 

The  American  Plant  Food  Council  recog- 
nises and  advocates  the  various  practices 
that  make  for  efficient  soil  management.  Its 
chief  responsibility  relates  to  supplying  the 
needs  of  American  farmers  for  commercial 
plant  food. 

The  council  recognizes  the  Industry's  obli- 
gation to  supply  the  right  kinds  and  amounts 
of  fertiliser  to  farmers  of  the  United  States 
•t  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  efficient 
management  and  reasonable  profits.  The 
council  will  use  its  Influence  to  assure  the 
production  and  use  of  the  right  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizer  to  foster  a  sound  system 


of  farming  and  will  suppoit  the  following 
policies  and  program: 

1.  Encourage  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  an  abundant  supply  i  )f  plant  '  ood  for 
all  agricultural  needs  through  private  Indus- 
try '  by — 

A.  Ascertaining  needs  frori  State  and  Fed- 
eral agricultural  agencies  and  the  possible 
demand,  including  need.-  tyr  research  and 
demonstratlcnal  purposes; 

B.  Supplying  this  inloimation  to  all 
branches  of  the  Industry  so  ;hat  the  produc- 
tion capacity  will  be  full  '  adequate  and 
properly  distributed  geogra  ihlcally  to  meet 
all  needs  economically; 

C.  Maintaining  fr"?e  acceiis  to  sources  of 
plant  food  materials  withot  t  discrimination 
as  to  prices  and  other  factor  i  for  all  branches 
of  private  Industry. 

2.  Encoiu-age  the  efficient  utilization  and 
con'iervatlon  of  our  potash  phosphate,  ard 
other  mineral  plant  feed  de;  losits  lo  that  fu- 
ture national  needs  will  be    ully  safeguarded 

by: 

A.  Encouraging  the  exploi  atlon  and  evalu- 
ation of  the  phosphate.  p<  tash.  and  other 
mineral  plant  food  deposits  by  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  Indus' ry: 

B.  Cooperating  with  Federal  and  State 
agencies  in  the  periodic  review  of  our  plant 
food  resources  and  demand  ultuation  and  the 
dissemination  of  this  information; 

C.  Encouraging  research  to  assure  non- 
wasteful  mining  and  efficient  processing  of 
the  plant  food  resources: 

D.  Continuing  the  traditional  American 
policy  of  duty  free  import  of  all  fertilizer 
materials. 

3.  Encourage  the  development  and  use  of 
Improved  methods  in  pro<  ucing,  blending, 
and  distributing  fertilizers  ao  that  plant  food 
will  be  available  to  farmers  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  by: 

A.  Encouraging  and  suppartlng  a  research 
program  by  both  private  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment to  evaluate  and  ilemonstrate  new 
materials  and  to  develop  linproved  methods 
for  producing,  blending,  md  distributing 
plant  food  to  farmers: 

B.  Encouraging  Joint  action  by  State 
agencies  to  standardize  grades  and  promote 
the  use  of  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
fertilizers: 

C.  Encouraging  the  further  elimination  of 
all  unnecessary  practices  which  tend  to  raise 
plant  food  costs  to  farmers; 

D.  Continuing  the  tradlllonal  practice  of 
the  industry  to  supply  plant  food  to  farmers 
at  low  cost  by  passing  on  the  savings  re- 
sulting from  advances  in  technology. 

4.  Encourage  and  suppori  the  agricultural 
research,  educational,  and  control  agencies 
by: 

A.  Supporting  agronomic  and  economic  re- 
search on  all  phases  of  croj>  production  and 
soil  improvement: 

B.  Cooperating  with  the  agricultural  edu- 
cational agencies  In  encouraging  the  use  of 
officially  recommended  ferlillzers  and  ferti- 
lizer practices: 

C.  Giving  all  possible  aid  to  the  public 
agencies  In  the  collection  akid  dissemination 
of  statistics  relating  to  pliint  food  produc- 
tion and  consumption: 

D.  Cooperating  with  the  Btate  ageixcles  in 
the  development  of  Improved  uniform  State 
fertilizer  control  laws  and  regulations; 

E.  Observing  fertilizer  control  laws  to  as- 
sure full  compliance  with  i  quality  standards 
and  supporting  their  Impaitial  enforcement, 

5.  Cooperate  with  farmers  and  their  or- 
ganizations in  developing  pt^licies  designed  to 
place  agriculture  upon  a  4*ti6factory,  self- 
gustaining  basis.    The  council  recognizes: 

A.  The  Importance  of  loll  management 
practices  and  of  maintalnlni;  the  productivity 
of  our  soil  resovirces,  thereby  providing  for 
■table  and  efficient  production; 


« Includes    farmer -owned 
cooperatives. 


and   -controlled 


B.  The  need  for  changes  in  the  systems 
of  farming  in  some  regions  and  has  the  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  farmers  and  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  about  beneficial  adjust- 
ments. 

6.  Urge  fertilizer  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  agents  to  fully  understand  and  support 
recommendations  for  crops,  soil  management 
practices,  and  fertilizer  use  within  their  re- 
spective area.s  as  develop^  In  the  recognized 
findings  of  scientific  research.  The  council 
will  therefore: 

A.  Keep  the  Indxistry  fully  Informed  regard- 
ing officii  fertilizer  recommendations  and 
the  result  of  research  on  the  use  of  plant 

focd; 

B.  Promote  by  the  most  effective  means  the 
education  of  dealers,  agents,  sellers,  and 
handlers  of  plant  foods  in  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers  and  other  desirable  agricultural 
practices  under  the  direction  of  State  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  sUtlons; 

C.  Invite  frequent  conferences  with  col- 
lege and  Government  agronomists  and  con- 
trol officials. 


Insurance  Journal  Comments  on  South- 
eastern Underwriters'  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  4  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
year  ago  the  insurance  press  of  the  coun- 
try was  practically  a  unit  in  criticizing 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Southeastern  Un- 
derwriters' Association  case.  My  atten- 
tion has  just  been  called  to  an  interest- 
ing editorial  from  the  Insurance  Field,  a 
well-known  trade  paper,  devoted  to  the 
activities  of  the  insurance  industry.  In 
the  editorial  the  statement  is  made  that 
"It  becomes  increasingly  clear  as  time 
marches  on  that  the  SEUA  decision  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDHOtAL   RCGULATION — LET'S   FACI    IT    NOW 

Prom  all  of  the  studies  of  the  Impact  of 
the  SEUA  decision  on  the  Insurance  biisiness 
one  thing  Is  gradually  being  conceded  by 
most  thoughtful  executives  and  Insurance 
counsel.  It  Is  that  Federal  regulation  can- 
not be  entirely  divorced  from  the  future 
picture.  And  some  are  coming  around  to  the 
view  that  complete  divorcement  would  not 
even  be  desirable. 

While  the  all-Industry  committee  la 
analyzing  the  Federal  antitrust  laws.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  all  of  us  to 
burn  a  little  midnight  oil  in  an  effort  to 
determine  Just  what  function  the  Federal 
Government  should  perform.  What  could 
the  Federal  Government  best  do  In  the 
public  Interest,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  super- 
visory and  regulatory  powers  and  functions 
to  the  various  States? 

We  have  a  real  quick  answer,  and  It  isn't 
original  with  tis  either.  Even  though  (out- 
side of  the  fire  and  casualty  mutuals  and 
reciprocals)  the  Insvirance  Industry  has  a 
glowing  record  of  solvency  and  financial 
prowess;  right  there  perhaps  Is  the  place  for 
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Federal  regulation  both  in  the  Interests  of 
the  business  and  in  the  Interests  of  the 
Insuring  public.  If  there  Is  a  weak  link  in 
the  State  supervision  macliinery  today  (and 
few  will  deny  that  there  aren't  many)  It 
certainly  is  in  the  examination  of  the  com- 
panies and  the  various  rules,  regulations,  and 
State  statutes  relating  to  financial  state- 
ments and  other  financial  matters.  State 
Insurance  department  examiners,  for  the 
most  part,  are  notoriously  Ill-equipped  for 
that  work.  The  system  i.s  costly  and  one 
which  most  insurance  company  executives 
will  tell  you.  in  private.  Is  all  too  frequently 
meaningless.  Many,  costing  thousands  of 
dollars,  are  actually  ludicrous. 

And  what  Is  more  linportant  to  an  Insured 
than  the  solvency  of  the  carriers  underwrit- 
ing his  protection?  Uniform  accounting  pro- 
cedure, for  example.  Is  generally  considered 
highly  desirable.  It  Is  also  considered  highly 
improbable  of  achievement  under  any  system 
of  state  supervision. 

Those  who  raise  their  hands  In  horror  at 
any  semblance  of  Federal  regulation  of  the 
Insurance  business,  believing  that  an  open- 
ing wedge  will  result  In  Government  owner- 
ship, are,  to  our  minds.  Jumping  at  their  own 
shadows.  It  becomes  increasingly  clear  as 
time  marches  on  that  the  SEUA  decision  may 
eventually  turn  out  to  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  pre- 
sents to  the  entire  business  an  opportunity, 
or  rather  an  ultimatum,  to  redesign  Its  pro- 
cedures and  recodify  Its  regulations  to  the 
end  that  the  public  will  be  better  served. 

THE  FEDERATION  IS  THE  ANSWER 

With  all  the  talk  about  unity  of  thought 
and  action  in  cur  business,  it  l)€Come8  In- 
creasingly apparent  that  the  various  factions 
are  split  farther  apart  than  ever  before.  It 
Is  our  contention  that  real  unity  can  never 
te  achieved  through  any  looseknit  all-indus- 
try set-up.  It  must  be  through  a  permanent 
federation  cf  Insurance.  The  sooner  insur- 
ance leaders  recognize  that  fact  and  act  ac- 
cordingly, the  sooner  will  the  industry  as  a 
whole  solve  its  all-Industry   problems. 

Evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  assertion 
may  be  found  by  studying  the  results  of  State 
Insurance  federations  where  they  have  really 
had  broad-gaged  and  visionary  leadership. 
The  Insurance  Federation  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  Is  a  good  example.  The  busi- 
ness needs  a  more  solid  base  for  Its  all-in- 
dustry activity. 


A  Middleport,  Ohio,  Soldier  a  Great  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Pfc  Edward  Bennett,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  district  which  I  am  proud  to 
represent,  was  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor. 

At  a  great  celebration  held  in  his  honor 
in  his  home  town  of  Middleport,  Ohio,  he, 
with  the  modesty  of  a  real  hero,  said  that 
seeing  his  wife  and  children  was  a  greater 
thrill  than  winning  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor. 

Army  sources  report  that  when  Ben- 
nett's company  was  being  pinned  down 
by  machine-gun  fire  from  a  house  near 
Heckuschied,  Germany,  Bennett  crawled 
to  the  rear  of  the  house  where  he  kiUed  a 
sentry  with  a  trench  knife.  He  followed 
this  up  by  entering  the  house  where  he 


killed  three  of  the  seven  German  gun- 
ners with  his  rifle.  When  his  rifle 
jammed  he  slugged  a  fourth  to  death 
and  then  killed  the  three  others  with  his 
pistol. 

He  was  a  veritable  one-man  army. 
His  comment  when  he  had  finished  the 
job  was  "I  just  got  mad  and  I  just  went 
up  after  them.  I  didn't  know  much 
about  what  happened  until  afterward." 

Bennett  went  away  to  the  Army  and 
left  his  wife  and  babies  just  as  many 
other  American  soldiers  have  done.  He 
performed  nobly  and  risked  his  life  for 
his  country  and  came  back  to  receive  the 
plaudits  of  a  grateful  people.  The  cele- 
bration in  his  honor  was  an  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  a  patriotic  community 
to  show  their  appreciation  for  the  splen- 
did work  which  their  home  boy  had  done 
as  well  as  the  splendid  work  that  many 
other  boys  and  girls  in  that  community 
have  done  in  this  great  war. 

His  wife,  Thelma,  and  his  little  daugh- 
ters, Mary  Louise  and  Elaine  Ruth,  were 
proud  to  welcome  home  their  own  per- 
sonal hero. 


Splitting  Up  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dubious  Road  to  Competition," 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Metal 
Market,  New  York,  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 21.  1945: 

DVBIOUS    ROW    TO    COMPETITION 

United  States  Attorney  General  Tom  C. 
Clark.  In  his  report  to  Congress  recommend- 
ing the  splitting  up  of  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  into  a  number  of  smaller  scattered 
concerns  competing  against  each  other,  de- 
clared that  Government-financed  and  -owned 
aluminum  plants,  most  of  them  built  and 
operated  by  Alcoa,  do  not  enjoy  as  low  pro- 
duction costs  as  do  Alcoa's  private  plants  In 
the  United  States  and  the  Shlpshaw-powered 
plant  in  Canada,  and  that  on  the  basis  of 
Government  plants  alone.  Independent  opera- 
tors- could  not  survive  in  a  competitive  strug- 
gle with  Alcoa. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  in  its  re- 
ply to  the  Attorney  General's  assertions,  hold 
that  the  report  "Is  an  argument  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  to  oi>erators  of  Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum  plants."  Subsidies, 
the  company  stated,  whether  they  take  the 
form  of  outright  grants  of  the  taxpayer's 
money,  discriminatory  power  rates  or  other 
form  of  discriminatory  Federal  aid.  are  In- 
excusable. 

The  company  further  held  that  its  dissolu- 
tion as  recommended  to  Congress  by  the  At- 
torney General  would  destroy  property  values 
running  Into  millions  of  dollars  owned  by 
many  small  Investors  and  in  an  unusually 
large  proportion  by  religious,  educational, 
and  charitable  Institutions,  as  well  as  Insur- 
ance companies.  And,  the  company  con- 
tended, the  Attorney  General's  proposal 
would  be  directly  contrary  to  the  findings 
of  courts  in  which  the  issue  has  already  been 


tried.  "The  district  court,"  the  Alcoa  state- 
ment set  forth,  "found  that  the  United 
States  was  the  best  served  aluminum  mar- 
ket in  the  world  and  that  the  dissolution 
of  Alcoa  would  not  be  In  the  public  Interest." 
We  believe  the  district  court's  opinion 
holds  the  essence  of  the  controversy  now 
being  reaired  by  Attorney  General  Clark,  who 
is  endeavoring  In  one  survey  to  make  a  full 
appraisal  of  the  true  relationship  to  the 
public  interest  of  one  of  the  outstanding  In- 
dustrial organizations  of  the  world.  The 
question  may  arise  as  to  the  value  of  such 
opinion  in  an  extra-legal  sense,  since  the 
Attorney  General's  survey  Indicated  there  is 
no  "punitive  atomization  of  Alcoa  contem- 
plated." What,  then.  Is  his  purpose  in  pro- 
posing the  dlssolutior  of  an  Industrial  energy 
that  has  so  long  and  so  effectively  served  this 
Nation  and  other  nations  over  the  past  57 
years? 

As  we  Interpret  his  report,  he  assumes  the 
aluminum  Industry  of  this  country  would 
become  more  competitive  \f  the  Alcoa  com- 
pany were  broken  up  into  smaller  units. 
self-Integrated,  and  forced  to  compete  with 
each  other;  and  that  new  Interests  wotlld 
take  over  Government-owned  war-born  fa- 
cilities and  add  to  the  competitive  ranks  of 
aluminum  producers.  But  the  Attorney 
General,  at  the  same  time,  deplores  the  fact 
that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  can  now 
undersell  operators  of  Government-owned 
aluminum  plants.  How  would  the  Attorney 
General  undertake  to  have  those  plants  run 
at  costs  sufficiently  low  to  make  aluminum 
a  more  competitive  industry?  His  answer 
seems  a  little  vague,  as  presented  in  his 
recommi  ndations  to  Congress. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  Attorney  General  as  holding 
a  monopoly  on  the  aluminum  indxistry.  Is 
thit.  now  true?  The  Alcoa  plants  today  are 
said  to  account  for  36  percent  of  the  Nation's 
capacity,  versus  57  percent  controlled  by  the 
Government  (RFC),  and  7  percent  by  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Co.  All  leases  held  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  on  Government- 
owned  plants  producing  alumina  and  ingots 
are  being  canceled  by  the  RFC.  a  step  taken 
on  recommendation  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Board  to  "create  comi>etltlon  In  the  alu- 
minum Industry." 

Mr.  Clark's  report  also  pictured  the  vast 
possioilitles  of  aluminum's  use  In  various 
consumptive  fields,  this  phase  of  the  survey 
apparently  being  to  build  up  a  case  for 
prompt  engagement  of  some  of  the  aluminum 
plant  capacity  constructed  with  Federal 
funds  to  meet  the  war  requirements. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other  Govern- 
ment surveys,  there  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  general  alms  of  giving  the  public  a  better 
break.  But  the  means  to  attain  those  general 
aims  are  xosually  Inconsistent  with  sound  eco- 
nomic growth.  Mr.  Clark's  survey  Implies 
primarily  the  need  for  greater  competition 
among  aluminum  producers,  with  the  end 
that  cheaper  aluminum  might  find  its  way 
into  more  markets.  But  his  proposal  merely 
skims  the  surface  of  the  problem,  for  there 
are  competitive  factors  outside  the  aluminum 
Industry  to  be  reckoned  with,  such  as  price 
advantage  now  held  by  other  metals,  manu- 
facturing equipment  and  methods  now  adap- 
table only  to  the  use  of  other  metals,  con- 
sumer preferences,  etc.  These  competitive 
factors,  at  the  same  time,  may  continue  to 
serve  to  accelerate  further  technological  de- 
velopments In  alumlniim  and  to  spur  the  in- 
dustry to  greater  production  efficiencies  and 
Improved  service  to  the  end  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  the  better  served. 

The  dubious  road  to  such  competition 
routed  by  Mr.  Clark  apparently  disregards 
those  Intercompetltive  factors  of  other  metals 
and  the  gradual,  tedious  battle  constantly 
being  waged  In  laboratories  toward  greater 
application  of  available  metals. 

The  United  States,  the  record  seems  to  be 
clear,  did  not  suffer  for  want  of  aluminum 
for  long  after  the  war  started,  in  spite  of  Um 
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f»ct  that  at  tbe  out«t  of  the  war  in  1941 
there  were  only  the  Aliuninum  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  In  the  field. 
It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  at  no  time  dur- 
ing the  war  was  there  an  actual  shortage  of 
aluminum  metal.  It  Is  true  that  there  were 
shortages  where  aircraft  manufacturera 
changed  their  designs,  with  attendant  short- 
ages in  forgings  and  extruded  shapes.  But 
the  record  stands  that  no  other  metal  Indus- 
try's production  skyrocketed  as  quickly  as 
that  of  the  aluminum  industry  in  the  war. 

And  when  the  war  began,  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  enlisted  Its  vast  wealth  of 
know-how  in  the  primary  Interest  of  serving 
the  Nation.  It  built  eight  of  the  nine  alu- 
minum metal-producing  plants  for  the  Oov- 
ernment,  "without  fee  or  profit  to  luelf." 
and.  in  addition,  put  up  find  expended  for 
lU  own  facilities  a  total  of  MOO.COO.OOO  pri- 
marily to  meet  the  war  requirements,  going 
the  Tlrtual  limit  of  Its  financial  resources  to 
augment  the  CJoTernment-flnanced  expan- 
sions. 

In  addition  to  being  a  dubious  route  to 
competition  in  aluminum,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's propoaal  to  dissolve  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  Into  small,  competing  con- 
cerns seems  •  ^  be  a  signally  dangerous 
prescription  to  remedy  a  vaguely  diagnosed 
ailment.  There  is  still  room  for  initiative 
and  competition  in  any  industry  In  this 
country.  If.  meanwhile,  some  of  our  Indus- 
trial organ  nations  have  grown  to  giant  size. 
It  is  partly  because  they  grew  with  the 
Nation.  Penalty  for  abuse  In  using  Industrial 
might  Is  one  thing;  penalty  for  merely  being 
"btg"  is  another. 

Is  Mr.  Clark  cloaking  the  main  Issue  In 
his  proposal?  In  our  opinion,  he  falls  miser- 
ably to  overshadow  the  opinion  of  the  Circuit 
Ccurt  of  Appeals,  which  in  substituting  for 
the  Supreme  Court  stated  that  dissolution  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  should  take 
place  only  as  a  last  resort  because  other- 
wise "it  will  be  a  disservice  to  break  up  an 
aggregation  which  has  for  so  long  demon- 
strated Its  efficiency.** 


Truman  In  connection 

project. 

enemies 


Likewise,  Ro<  sevelt's  political 
stated  that  ttie  prestige  and 
power  of  his  importar  t  political  office 
could  have  been  used  td  bring  about  the 
ratification  of  an  agreec  lent  with  Canada 


while  he  was  Presidert 
States.    True,  when  th< 
administration  used  the 
for  postponing  the  St. 


and    power    development.     They    also 


stated  that  the  matter 


with  the  seaway 


of  the  United 

war  started,  the 

war  as  an  excuse 

jawrence  seaway 


so  far  as  Roose- 


President  Truman  Endorses  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOT.* 


velt   was   concerned   v|as   just   another 
political  football 

This  recital  of  fact^  is  not  pleasant, 
but  we  may  just  as  wel|  keep  the  records 
straight,  and  unless  adiiiinistratlon  lead- 
ers who  handle  these  ihatters  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  carry  oudhis  plans,  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  iower  project  will 
stop  right  where  it  st  irted  on  October 
3  in  the  year  of  oiu-  Lo  d  1945. 

The  oppo.sition  Is  povrerful  and  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  connection  with  this  matter 
which  would  add  to  th(  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica for  the  benefit  of  t  le  American  peo- 
ple. If  you  do  not  belli  ve  it.  take  time  to 
read  the  hearings  befo  re  the  Rivers  and 
Harboi-s  Committee  of  he  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1941.  "fou  will  be  inter- 
ested to  note  the  lonf  list  of  witnesses 
who  opposed  this  project.  Then  note 
their  background  and 
this  opposition. 

This  project  will  succeed 
force  and  the  power 
tion  (and  not  lip  serviie)  Is  turned  loose 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  suppprt  of  the  project. 

This  matter  is  not  a 
tlsan  proposition.    No 
a  monopoly  on  any  rirogram 
benefit  the  American  people. 

Every  American  citlfen  who  wants  to 
develop  the  natural 
United  States  will  endolrse  the  President's 
message  which  was  dqlivered  to  us  yes- 
terday. His  message 
structive  and  his  argiinents  in  favor  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaws  y  and  power  proj- 
ect cannot  be  successfully  challenged. 

All  of  us  can  contril  ute  to  the  success 
of  this  program  by  cajrrylng  on  a  cam 
paign  of  education  so 


their  reasons  for 

if  the  full 
the  administra- 


polltical  or  a  par- 
x)litical  party  has 
that  will 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES         P^oPj^  may  be  informed  ^  to  what  this 


Thursday.  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  calling  for  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  He  makes  the  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States  to  endorse 
this  development.  He  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  forthright  statement  that 
this  is  one  of  the  great  projects  of  the 
world  and  that  It  Is  feasible  and  economi- 
cally desirable. 

Just  as  a  matter  of  history.  President 
Herbert  Hoover  said  about  the  samo 
UUng  and  the  matter  stopped  there.  His 
political  enemies  stated  very  frankly  that 
the  prestige  and  power  of  his  important 
offlce  could  have  been  used  to  bring  about 
a  treaty  while  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  .  Iso  stated  that  the 
matter,  so  far  as  the  President  was  con- 
cerned, was  just  another  political  foot- 
ball. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  expressed 
about    tbe    same    views    as    President 


development  means  to  them,  and  the 
need  for  prompt  actl(in  In  Congress  in 
connection  with  this  sjbject. 


Suf  ar  an< 

EXTENSION  01 

OF 


hat  the  American 


Beer 


REMARKS 


COCHRAN 


HON.  JOHN  J. 

OF  Misadtnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE&ENTATIVBS 

Thursdav.  OcMbcr  4,  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I^r.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerably  said  In  reference 
to  the  use  of  sugar  bfc'  the  brewing  In- 
dustry and  statement!  have  been  made 
which  contain  figures  that  are  certainly 
not  based  on  facts. 

I  have  been  inform^  that  Herbert  J. 
Charles,  president  of  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Foundationi  asked  John  E. 
O'Neill,  Chief  of  the  1  rewlng  Section  of 


the  War  Pood  Administration,  for  some 
figures.  Here  is  what  Mr.  ONeill  wrote: 
We  find  that  during  April  1945.  the  brew- 
ing industry  consumed  184.690  pounds  of 
rationed  sugar.  Assuming  April  1945  to  be 
a  normal  month  Insofar  as  sugar  Is  con- 
cerned and  applying  the  usual  seasonal  In- 
dexes, It  appears,  based  upon  AprU  opera- 
tions, that  the  brewing  Industry  uses  ap- 
proximately 2.209,200  pounds  of  sugar  an- 
nually. 

This  is  only  1,100  tons. 

The  total  United  States  consumption 
of  cane  and  beet  sugar  for  1943,  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  given,  was 
5.895.000  tons.  The  amount  used  by  the 
brewing  industry  accordingly  represent- 
ed one  five-thousandths  of  that  total. 

Dry  propagandists,  that  is,  the  type 
whose  "facts  and  figgers"  appeal  to  some, 
had  been  saying  "the  brewers  got  144.- 
877,697  pounds  of  sugar  per  year  while 
the  housewives  are  denied  the  usual 
amount  necessary  for  canning  fruit." 
That  Is  far  from  the  2,209.000  pounds 
the  brewers  actually  got. 


The  One  Great  Issue:   Can  the  Atom- 
Bomb  War  Be  Prevented— H.  R.  4014 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  appeared  the  column  of  Merlo 
Puscy  under  the  heading  "Secrecy  of 
weapons  should  be  abolished."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  balanced 
discussions  of  the  world's  No.  1  problem 
that  I  have  read  and  I  am  asking  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  herewith  in  the 
Record.  It  Is  natural  that  I  should 
agree  with  what  he  says  since  I  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  H.  R.  4014  which  Is 
the  companion  bill  to  the  bill  of  Senator 
McMahon  to  which  Mr.  Pusey  makes 
reference  and  gives  commendation. 

SECHECT  OF  WEAPONS  SHOtHJ)  BC  ABOLISHED 

(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  atomic  bomb? 
Discussion  of  that  subject  Is  spinning  so  fast 
And  furiously  and  gathering  so  much  confu- 
sion as  it  goes  that  it  seems  almost  a  crlnio 
to  give  It  further  momentum.  Since  It  U 
tbe  biggest  issue  that  the  world  Is  likely  to 
face  in  the  next  decade,  however,  any  effort  to 
strip  It  down  to  fundamentals  should  b« 
welcomed. 

Much  of  the  discussion  has  gone  nikew.  In 
my  opinion,  becsuss  It  Is  directed  to  the 
quMtton  of  giving  away  the  atomic  bomb 
stcr«t.  That  question  avousM  emotions  and 
obscurts  tbe  mors  baslo  issues.  It  could 
Msumt  great  slgntacance  only  If  we  were 
trying  to  halt  research  and  further  develop- 
ment of  atomic  power  and  to  Induce  sU  other 
peoples  to  do  likewise.  But  no  one  I  know  o( 
is  thinking  seriously  of  any  such  proposal. 

The  general  assumption  Is  that  science  will 
now  move  heaven  and  earth  to  harness 
atomic  power,  as  it  previously  harnessed  elec- 
tric power,  for  industrial  and  commercial 
use!?.  This  necessarily  means  that  atom 
splitting  will  be  brought  Into  tbe  light  ol 
day.    Senator  McMahon  hit  the  nail  on  the 
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head  last  week  when  he  asked  "How  In  the 
name  of  common  sense  could  we  make  any 
peacetime  use  of  It  and  keep  It  secret  any- 
way?" 

We  must  start,  then,  with  the  fact  that  If 
this  know:edge  is  to  be  utilized  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  It  eannot  be  hidden  under  a 
bushel.  Secrecy  would  Imply  that  atomic 
power  should  be  reserved  for  destructive  pur- 
poses only.  I  think  Senator  McMahon  is  100- 
percent  right  in  assuming  that  the  American 
people  would  never  tolerate  such  a  policy. 
Even  If  It  were  possible  to  prevent  other  na- 
tions not  now  sharing  the  secret  from  ob- 
taining it.  which  it  Is  not.  the  idea  of  bottling 
up  the  formula  for  release  of  atomic  energy 
over  any  extensive  period  of  time  must  be 
discarded. 

But  the  argument  on  the  other  side — that 
we  should  hasten  to  give  away  the  atomic 
bomb  secret — 1£  equally  untenable.  Suppose 
we  should  open  our  fUes  and  equipment  to 
Inspection  by  Russian,  French,  and  Chinese 
experts  tomorrow  and  Impart  to  them  every- 
thing we  know  about  atomic  power.  Would 
such  blind  generosity  automatically  prevent 
other  countries  from  using  atomic  power 
against  us?  Of  course  not!  The  result  would 
probably  be  to  give  the  Russians,  for  example, 
more  knowledge  than  we  have,  for  they  would 
add  all  the  Information  developed  here  to  the 
data  assembled  through  their  own  Inde- 
pendent research. 

Instead  of  talking  loosely  about  giving  our 
secret  away,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  using 
it  In  this  period  of  Its  novelty  to  minimize 
the  dangers  of  future  atomic  warfare.  Sen- 
ator McMahon  has  the  best  formula  1  have 
seen.  What  his  bill  projxjses  is  the  abolition 
of  military  secrecy  among  the  United  Nations. 
The  governments  in  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  secret  would  turn  It  over  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  in  return  for  all  the  informa- 
tion the  other  nations  possess  on  weapons  of 
war 

Of  course,  the  agreement  would  have  to  be 
applicable  to  future  discoveries  as  well  as 
present  knowledge.  It  would  create  a  com- 
mon pool  of  military  Information  among  the 
great  powers.  The  next  logical  step  would  be 
an  agreement  forbidding  the  use  of  atomic 
weapons  in  any  possible  future  war.  as  use  of 
poison  gas  is  now  forbidden  by  International 
convention,  or.  If  that  should  prove  Impos- 
sible, rigidly  limiting  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  weapons. 

The  key  to  future  world  security  must 
necessarily  be,  however,  the  lifting  of  all  se- 
crecy as  to  weapons  among  the  armed  powers. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan will  be  kept  disarmed.  But  In  the  ab- 
sence of  internationalization  of  atomic  In- 
formation and  controls,  all  of  the  other  big 
powers  will  probably  be  in  a  position  a  dec- 
ade hence  to  wipe  out  their  neighbors,  even 
distant  neighbors,  without  warning.  With- 
out a  common  pool  of  military  information 
and  a  rational  understanding  among  them, 
the  only  feasible  course  for  any  one  of  them 
would  be  Intensive  research  and  large-scale 
production  of  weapons  Infinitely  more  deadly 
tnan  the  bomb»  which  laid  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  low. 

Secrecy  would  goad  each  nation  to  the  ut- 
most efforts  to  avoid  possible  annihilation, 
Ruasis  la  s«-ld  to  be  already  whipping  up  her 
scientific  reikearch  in  feverish  haste.  Unleas 
we  can  rucceed  In  bringing  about  an  open 
defense  system  among  the  United  Nations, 
we  fchail  not  know  whether  the  atomic  bombs 
Russia  is  ceruin  to  develop  will  be  more 
powerful  than  our  own.  We  shall  live  In 
frar  and  distrust,  as  every  other  people  must. 
The  logical  outcome  of  such  a  state  of  tension 
would  be  an  earth-shaking  attack  by  the 
nation  suffering  from  the  greatest  fear 
complex. 

The  least  we  can  worh  for  In  these  circum- 
stances is  an  open  defense  system,  with  the 
Security  Council  regularly  Inspecting  all 
mUitary  establishments  and  all  sources  of 


information  on  new  weapons.  It  would  be 
futile  and  self-defeating  to  ask  more.  And 
to  trade  our  secret  for  less  would  leave  the 
world  without  a  foundation  on  which  future 
security  could  be  built. 


Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF  -INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
has  progressed  from  a  few  struggling 
colonies  to  the  most  powerful  nation  In 
the  world.  Under  the  American  system 
we  have  established  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  has  ever  known.  We 
possess  over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
telephones,  75  percent  of  the  world's  au- 
tomobiles, and  over  60  percent  of  the 
world's  gold.  We  pay  the  highest  wage 
rates  and  we  spend  more  for  education 
than  all  of  the  other  nations  in  the  world 
combined.  We  have  built  the  finest  roads 
and  parks  In  the  world.  We  have  better 
sanitation  and  more  of  the  world's  com- 
forts than  any  other  nation. 

The  American  system  of  free  competi- 
tion and  private  enterprise  is  better  than 
anything  that  has  been  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Our  system  is  not  perfect  but  it 
is  responsive  to  the  demands  of  progress 
and  to  the  requirements  of  the  common 
welfare.  It  has  made  mistakes  but  it  has 
not  failed  to  correct  its  methods  when 
the  right  remedy  was  found. 

We  have  American  political  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  assurance  to  the  common 
man  that  opportunity  is  rich  and  free; 
that  each  may  go  as  far  and  climb  as 
high  as  his  abilities  can  carry  him. 

The  world  points  with  envy  to  the 
American  system.  The  universal  oppor- 
timity  for  all  has  made  our  Republic  the 
marvel  of  the  age.  a  e  made  the  people 
the  master  of  the  State,  and  the  Govern- 
ment his  servant;  we  said  there  should  be 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  to  the  end  that 
the  poorest  boy  in  ihi  land  might  right- 
fully and  hopefully  aspire  to  its  highest 
oflBces  and  richest  rewards. 

Why  has  America  been  c  haven  for 
eekers  of  freedom  and  opportunity  from 
all  the  world?  Why  does  every  country 
want  to  borrow  money  from  the  United 
States?  You  know  the  answer.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  have  the  greatest  system  on 
earth. 

While  this  picture  in  America  makes 
our  hearts  swell  with  pride,  yet  a  search- 
ing analy.-ls  reveals  a  danger  demanding 
Immediate  action.  The  "reds."  "plnka." 
and  "punks"  are  making  «  direct  attack 
upon  the  American  form  of  government 
and  the  American  way  of  life.  Millions 
of  printed  pages  of  subversive  propa- 
ganda Is  calculated  to  develop  religious, 
racial,  and  class  hatred  between  groups 
of  citisens  in  the  United  States.  This 
propaganda  drive  Is  meant  to  create  dis- 
unity. These  Individuals  and  groups 
have  tried  to  smear  Oeneral  MacArthur, 
one   of   our   leading   military   officials. 


They  accuse  President  Truman  of  being 
an  imperialist. 

Many  of  the  subversive  Individuals 
have  entered  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try, the  labor  imions,  .schools  and  col- 
leges, churches,  and  other  organizations. 
They  would  like  to  take  over  the  radios, 
labor  unions,  movie  industry,  and  busi- 
ness. They  want  to  destroy  our  form  f 
government. 

These  reds  are -not  going  to  fool  the 
American  workingmen.  Jobs  in  foreign 
lands  do  not  compare  in  wages  or  work- 
ing conditions  with  similar  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  Knowing  this,  the  labor- 
ing people  of  America  are  not  going  to 
sit  idly  by  and  let  th^se  Reds  take  over^ 
America.  No;  too  ms^y  American  work-' 
ers  own  their  homes,  hold  Federal  bonds 
and  Insurance,  and  enjoy  the  many  free- 
doms of  America. 

These  Reds  are  not  going  to  fool  the 
American  farmers.  Our  farmers  know 
too  much  about  regimentation.  They 
will  not  succumb  to  this  Red  propaganda. 
Their  forefathers  left  the  Old  World  in 
order  to  enjoy  religious  freedom  and  to 
get  away  from  regimentation. 

No;  these  Reds  are  not  going  to  fool 
the  people  of  America,  who  through 
free  competition  and  private  enterprise, 
have  developed  the  highest  level  of  In- 
dividual possession  in  all  the  world.  Our 
people  know  that  our  system  is  capable 
of  high  production  and  full  employment 
which  does  not  require  Federal  control 
and  regimentation.  Businessmen  are 
now  making  every  effort  to  stop  the  fake 
propaganda  drive  that  there  is  a  re- 
conversion unemployment  crisis  in 
America.  Businessmen  in  America 
know  that  while  thousands  have  been 
laid  oflf  at  closed  war  plants,  the  Nation 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  acute  labor  shortage. 
Manufacturing,  service  industries,  and 
agriculture  are  desperately  in  need  of 
new  workers.  There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs  at  good  pay  that  are 
only  waiting  for  men  who  want  to  work. 

Now  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  what 
kind  of  a  system  they  have  in  England. 
Russia,  and  China.  That  is  their  busi- 
ness. But  it  does  make  a  difference  what 
kind  of  a  system  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  our  business.  America 
has  no  place  for  an  individual  who  places 
any  other  flag,  constitution,  way  of  life, 
or  any  other  Ideals  of  government  above 
our  own.  The  administration  in  Wash- 
ington has  coddled  subversive  activities 
too  long  in  America.  We  must  gird  our- 
selves to  resist  all  attacks  on  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  America  has  reached 
the  cross  roads.  Where  do  we  go  from 
here? 


How  Many  Must  Stanrt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  194S 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
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Akron  (Ohio)   Beacon  Joumad  of  Sep- 
tember 28.  1943: 

HOW    MANT    irOST    STARVE? 

"We  can't  save  all  the  people  of  Europe. 
Some  must  starve." 

This  la  the  gloomy  prediction,  horrifying  In 

ita  Implications  of  Representative  WALiEa  B. 

Ruber  who  returned  to  Akron  last  week  from 

-a  35.000-mile  tour  of  Europe  and  the  Near 

East. 

Even  America,  the  richest  and  most  pros- 
perous nation  on  earth,  hasn't  enough  food 
to  meet  all  the  demands.  The  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admlnlatra- 
^tlon's  policy  Is  to  save  our  friends  first  and 
then  do  the  best  we  can  for  the  others,  HtJBEE 
reports. 

There  Isn't  enough  for  everyone  to  have 
even  a  little. 

The  question  every  American  has  to  answer 
In  his  "^wn  conscience  la:  "How  much  am  I 
willing  to  give  to  keep  more  of  Europe's 
hungry  millions  from  starving?" 

The  answer  cannot  be  passed  oB  with  "I'm 
not  my  brother's  keeper— and.  anyway,  those 
millions  in  Europe  are  not  my  brothers.' 
The  responsibility  of  keeping  them  alive  can- 
not be  evaded  so  easily. 

They  are  our  brothers — If  the  brotherhood 
o(  peoples  of  the  world  in  peace  is  to  amount 
to  anything.  But  even  more  important  Is 
the  fact  that  the  extent  of  starvation  in  Eu- 
rope will  have  a  definite  and  lasting  effect 
upon  us  here  in  America.  Each  of  us,  person- 
ally, may  suffer  in  the  future  If  we  turn  otir 
backs  on  Europe's  pleas  today. 

Hunger  breeds  trouble,  hunger  twists 
minds  as  well  as  bodies.  The  hate  that  en- 
gendered Germany's  Wfr  In  1939  was  born  in 
the  starved  bodies  and  warped  minds  of  a  gen- 
eration of  German  children  who  went  hungry 
in  the  years  following  World  War  I. 

The  best  foundation  for  lasting  peacr  is  a 
full  stomach. 

Americans  cannot  afford  to  let  Europe 
starve. 

Even  If  It  means  that  we  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue rationing  of  focds,  that  we  shall  have 
to  go  on  making  wartime  sacrifices  and  deny- 
ing oiu-selves  luxuries  of  the  dinner  table,  we 
must  do  all  in  our  power  tj  get  food  to  the 
millions  of  war  victims  facing  death  from 
starvation. 

This  Nation's  future  prosperity — and  the 
prosperity  of  every  individual  citizen — is 
firmly  Joined  with  the  futiire  health  and 
prosperity  of  Europe. 

Men  and  women  cannot  work  to  rehabili- 
tate Europe's  devastation  on  empty  bellies. 
But  the  sooner  Europe  gets  back  on  its  feet, 
so  to  speak,  the  sooner  we  will  have  a  broader 
market  for  the  products  of  our  industry. 

United  States  has  taken  the  leadership  In 
carrying  the  doctrine  of  world  peace  to  all 
people.  But  we  cannot  feed  only  the  minds. 
Flue  words  fall  on  ears  deafened  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

Lasting  peace  is  the  greatest  goal  to  be 
achieved.  If  attained,  it  will  mean  that  our 
sons  and  grandsons  will  not  have  to  leave 
their  homes  and  their  Jobs,  to  shoulder  guns 
and  fl^t  and  die  on  battlefields.  It  will 
mean  that  the  vast  wastes  of  war.  in  resources 
and  money  and  lives  will  be  employed  for 
the  good  rather  than  for  the  destruction  of 
our  fellowmen. 

Selfishness  Is  a  part  of  war.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  scheme  for  peace. 

Shall  we  let  selfishness  rob  us  of  the  re- 
wards oi  victory? 

America's  neighbors — Poles.  French.  Bel- 
glaDs.  Greeks,  and  all  the  others — are 
hungry.  The  people  who  fought  with  us 
against  a  common  enemy,  the  people  who 
suffered  the  most  at  the  hands  of  that  enemy, 
are  starving. 

Are  we  going  to  stand  by  and  do  nothing 
to  help  them? 


Press  Carried  Big  LoaJ  in  War  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHKlAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  have 
ample  reason  to  be  pijoud  this  week  as 
they  observe  the  first  peacetime  National 
Newspaper  Week.         ] 

Thanks  to  the  publ  shers  of  our  Na- 
tion's newspapers,  drab  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  the  war  <  ffort  were  dressed 
up  and  dramatized  and  public  interest 
aroused  in  them.  Th(;se  Included  such 
subjects  as  tin-can  sal /age.  waste-paper 
drives,  hoarding,  fat  salvage,  and  others. 

Many  of  you  will  re:a)l  the  efforts  of 
some  of  us  to  have  a  pioportionate  share 
of  the  Government's  national  advertis- 
ing programs  allotted  to  the  weekly 
newspapers  when  the  program  was 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I 
sponsored  a  bill  in  this  connection 

Although  the  adverlising  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  lot,  for  the  most 
part,  reach  down  to  he  weekly  press, 
nevertheless  the  pap<  rs  in  this  group 
carried  an  estimated  !  18.000.000  of  war 
advertising.  Also  to  t  leir  credit  in  this 
total  of  weekly  newsps  per  advertising  is 
that  approximately  3:i  percent  of  this 
fpace  was  contributed  by  the  publishers 
themselves. 

The  accomplishmert  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  is  well  stat  ;d  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  American  Press  »hich  said: 

In  addition  to  adveitislng.  the  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  oi  tdid  themselves  in 
their  ediiorial  columns  to  make  sure  that 
their  readers  were  kept  up  to  the  minute 
on  all  war  programs,  t  ind  in  many  cases 
the  weekly  publishers  he  pad  direct  local  de- 
fense and  war  activities. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  outstanding 
things  done  by  weeklies,  which  have  won 
the  praise  of  our  Natioi 's  war  leaders,  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Local  defense  organizations:  Within  2 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor  thousands  of 
small  towns  had  defence  organizations  set 
up.  Practically  all  of  these  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  encouragement  of  the  local 
editors  who  stirred  up  tl  le  people  about  the 
need  for  them,  enlisted  recruits  for  air  raid 
warden  work  and  other  services.  Through- 
out the  war  the  actlvit  es  of  local  defense 
organizations  were  froni  page  news  In  the 
hometown  newspapers.  In  most  towns  the 
editor  was  the  publlclt  r  chairman  of  the 
leading  defense  organiza  ;ions. 

2.  Recruiting:  Although  the  weeklies  got 
little  paid  advertising  1  'cm  the  Army  and 
Navy,  they  ran  thousan<  s  of  Inches  of  free 
advertising  and  publicity  aimed  at  getting 
local  men  and  women  to  Join  the  armed 
forces.  The  weeklies  ran  a  total  of  2.421.0C0 
inches  of  recruiting  advertising  valued  at 
1968.400. 

3.  Free  printing:  In  most  all  small  towns 
the  publishers  took  on  the  Job  of  printing  air 
raid  information  circulars  and  posters,  de- 
fense instructions,  and  other  necessary 
printed  matter. 

4.  Waste  paper  salvage  q  County  newspapers 
tackled  this  problem  righi  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  war.  They  not  only  ti  )ld  when  collections 
would  be  made  and  edito  rlalized  on  the  need 


for  waste  paper,  but  In  many  cases  they 
set  up  the  collection  machinery  and  kept 
It  running.  The  weeklies  ran  1,524,600  Inches 
of  advertising  on  waste  paper  salvage  valued 
at  9609,840. 

5.  Automobile  and  tire  conservation: 
Spearheaded  by  ads  of  local  automobile  agen- 
cies and  service  stations,  the  weeklies  backed 
this  campaign  with  a  vengeance.  They  pub- 
lished and  republished  Instructions  for  keep- 
ing cars  and  tires  in  the  beet  possible  condi- 
tion and.  in  many  cases,  they  organized  car 
pools  in  their  communities. 

6.  Army  and  Navy  morale:  This  was  per- 
haps the  No.  1  Job  done  by  the  weeklies.  Not 
only  did  they  publish  millions  of  inches  of 
news,  letters,  and  pictures  of  the  boys  in 
service,  but  they  sent  copies  of  each  week's 
issue  to  all  of  the  boys  from  their  section, 
A  survey  In  March.  1945,  showed  that  more 
than  2.000.000  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces  were  receiving  their  hometown  news- 
paper regularly. 

7.  Food  for  freedom:  In  1942  the  weeklies 
began  running  special  editions  to  encourage 
farmers  and  victory  gardeners  to  produce 
more  food.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  weeklies  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
record  food  production  during  the  war. 

8.  Fund  raising:  The  weeklies  always  have 
heavily  supported  the  work  of  worthy  vol- 
untary and  charitable  organizations,  but  dur- 
ing the  war  they  outdid  themselves  In  sup- 
porting, through  ads  and  publicity,  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Red  Cross,  the  USO.  the 
Boy  Scouts,  etc.  On  the  National  War  Fund 
they  ran  1,888.100  inches  of  advertising  valued 
at  $754,440.  For  the  Red  Cross  they  ran 
2.764.350  Inches  of  advertising  valued  at 
»1. 105.740. 

9.  War  bonds:  From  the  advertising  stand- 
point, weekly  newspapers  made  the  sale  of 
war  bonds  their  leading  war  Job.  Although 
no  national  or  Government  paid  advertising 
on  war  bonds  was  placed  in  weeklies,  the 
publishers  got  the  full  cooperation  of  local 
merchants  and  also  contributed  a  large 
amount  of  advertising  themselves.  War  bond 
publicity  was  also  a  leading  feature  in 
weeklies  throughout  the  war.  Total  war  bond 
advertising  run  in  weeklies  is  estimated  at 
over  $11,000,000. 

10.  Hoarding:  Weeklies  began  an  editorial 
drive  against  hoarding  2  months  after  Pearl 
Harbor  and  have  not  yet  let  up. 

11.  Black  markets:  Due  to  the  unrelenting 
editorial  and  advertising  drive  against  black 
markets  in  the  country  newspapers,  coupled 
with  the  private  police  work  of  many  pub- 
lishers, black  markets  never  fiourished  in 
small  towns  as  they  did  In  cities.  The  week- 
lies ran  1.157,940  Inches  of  advertising,  valued 
at  $463,176,  on  black  markets  and  food  con- 
servation. 

12.  Strikes:  The  weekly  publishers  cf  the 
Nation  fought  hard  for  legislation  against 
strikes  In  war  factories.  A  poll  in  May  1942 
showed  that  89  percent  of  them  were  working 
for  a  law  to  make  strikes  Ulegal.  Their  con- 
stant editorial  campaign  against  strikes  is 
believed  to  have  influenced  the  no-strike 
pledges  by  labor  unions  and  the  pa.ssage  cf 
the  inadequate  Smith-Connolly  antistrike 
law. 

13.  Scrap-metal  salvage:  In  July  1942  the 
weekly  newspapers  got  their  first  nationally 
paid  war  advertising  campaign — the  cam- 
paign to  Increase  the  collection  of  scrap  metal 
and  scrap  rubber.  The  advertising  spurred 
the  publishers  on  to  make  this  one  of  their 
greatest  drives.  They  made  scrap  salvage 
the  chief  feature  of  their  newspapers  for 
months,  80  percent  of  the  publishers  organ- 
ized local  scrap-collection  committees,  they 
sold  thousands  of  Inches  of  tie-in  advertising, 
and  they  personally  took  on  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  their  commumties  over- 
reached their  scrap-collection  goals. 
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14.  Fat  salvage:  Although  weeklies  did  not 
get  paid  fat-salvage  advertising  until  19i5, 
tbey  began  in  1942  to  rtm  large-S{Mce  pub- 
licity and  free  ads  aimed  at  persuading  house- 
wtTM  and  farmers  to  save  fats  and  oils.  When 
the  paid  advertising  began  the  weeklies  went 
at  this  problem  with  hammer  and  tongs  and 
immediately  boosted  fat  collectlona  to  record 
heights.  Before  the  paid  national  advertising 
started  the  weeklies  ran  960,300  inches  of  fat- 
salrage  advertising  valued  at  $384,120. 

15.  Merchant  marine  recruiting:  The  Marl- 
time  Commission  ran  a  smaU  recruiting  cam- 
paign In  a  select  list  ol  weeklies.  Because  of 
the  cooperation  given  on  this  campaign,  both 
tlu-ough  pT:iblicity  and  personal  effort  of  pub- 
llaliers.  the  Commission  reported  that  It 
branght  in  recruits  at  a  lower  cost  per  capita 
than  any  other  method  used. 

16.  Victory  gardens:  This  was  a  "natural" 
for  the  weeklies  since  most  nonfarmers  in 
small  towns  have  plenty  of  room  for  home 
garden*.  They  ran  sponsored  ads  on  victory 
gardens,  carried  InstrucUon  columns  by 
county  agents,  ran  special  victory  garden 
editions,  and  in  some  cases  organised  their 
towns  for  cooperative  spraying  and  ploughing 
•ervlces.  Seventy-six  percent  of  all  victory 
garden  acreage  was  in  towns  of  luider  10,000 
population.  The  weeklies  ran  766.800  inches 
of  advertising  on  victory  gardens  valued  at 
$906,720. 

17.  Rationing:  Everyone  In  small  towns  re- 
lied on  the  weekly  listing  in  the  home  town 
paper  for  Information  on  what  points  were 
good,  how  many  points  were  required  for  dif- 
ferent Items,  changes  In  rationing  regula- 
tions, etc.  All  weeklies  carried  this  informa- 
tion regularly  throughout  the  war  and  many 
ran  OPA  advertisements  explaining  rationing 
procedure. 

^  Jg.  Pulpwoed:  Weekly  newspapers  have 
beoi  the  backbone  of  the  campaign  to  tn- 
erSMe  pulpwood  production.  Paid  advertis- 
ing was  placed  in  weeklies  in  Augtist  1943, 
and  has  been  running  ever  since.  The  pub- 
lishers organized  local  pulpwood  committees, 
ran  special  editions,  sold  ads  to  local  mills 
and  local  merchants,  and  ran  thousands  of 
Inches  of  publicity  to  stimulate  piilpwood 
production.  Up  to  the  end  of  1944  the  1,000 
weeklies  In  the  ptilpwood  areas  had  run  4li211 
ads.  12,360  news  stories,  8.491  pictures  and 
cartoons,  and  11,120  editorials. 

19.  Inflation:  Workiiig  closely  with  the 
OPA  and  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
the  weeklies  have  been  running  anti-infla- 
tion publicity  and  advertising  regularly.  In 
orer  1,000  towns  the  publishers  persuaded 
the  local  banks  to  make  an  ti- inflation  the 
theme  of  their  regtilar  weekly  advertise- 
ments. The  weeklies  have  run  over  850,000 
inches  of  antl-lnflatlon  advertising  valued 
at  $344,000. 

ao.  Service  centers:  By  the  middle  of  1944, 
weekly  newspaper  publishers  began  pub- 
licity and  organization  work  for  service  cen- 
ters to  help  and  advise  returning  veterans. 
Some  of  them  directed  the  complete  organ- 
ization Job  and  others  headed  the  publicity 
work  for  creating  a  working  organization. 

21.  QatoUne  and  oU  conservation:  The 
weeklies  backed  this  campaign  every  week 
and  found  sponsors  for  644,600  inches  of  ad- 
vertising on  this  subject  valued  at  $257,840. 

22.  Tin  can  salvage:  This  campaign  was 
backed  throughout  the  war  by  the  weeklies. 
Not  only  did  they  publicize  and  advertise 
the  drive,  but  in  many  cases  they  made  the 
arrangements  for  regular  collections. 

23.  MisceUanecus:  In  addition  to  the 
above,  many  of  the  weeklies  pushed  other 
war  campaigns  Including  such  campaigns 
as  blood  donations.  Christmas  mailing,  'V- 
mail,  forest  fire  prevention,  light  and  power 
conservation,  postwar  employment,  travel 
conservation,  and  war  industry  recruiting. 
On  these  and  other  miscellaneous  campaigns 
they  ran  over  7.000,000  Inches  of  advertising 
valued  at  about  $3,000,000. 


24.  Postwar  planning:  Slnoe  the  German 
surrender  the  weekly  publishers  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  cf  space  and  effort  to 
postwar  planning.  Tbey  have  analysed  Job 
c^portualties.  made  surveys  of  postwar  plans 
of  merchants,  looked  into  ooDstruction  pos- 
sibUiUes,  analysed  the  postwar  purchase 
plans  of  their  readers.  The  publishers  also 
have  done  much  to  stimulate  the  construc- 
tion of  local  airports. 


XCI — App. 


St  Lavrrence  Waterway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MURPHY 

or  PCNN8Tt.VAJfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania: 

Whereas  aglUtlon  for  the  passage  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  approving  the  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project 
has  been  revived  In  the  Federal  Congress;  and 
Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  viUlly  concerned  in  the  effect  that 
the  completion  of  said  project  would  have 
upon  its  citizens:  and 

Whereas  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania relies  substantially  for  its  economic 
stability  and  future  prosperity  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  essential  mining,  manufac- 
turing and  tran5portation  industries;  and 

Whereas  the  production  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal,  the  manufacture  of  steel 
products  and  the  transportation  of  freight  by 
steam  railroads  constitute  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  industrial  life  and  well-being  of 
the  commonwealth  and  Its  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  2,200.000 
horsepower  of  hydroelectricity  as  contem- 
plated by  the  St.  LawTence  project  would  dis- 
place In  excess  of  5.000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  annually;  and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  would  open  existing  markets 
for  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  mined  in 
the  commonwealth,  to  ruinous  competition 
from  foreign  coal  mined  by  cheap  labor  and 
transported  to  Great  Lakes  potts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  tramp  foreign- 
flag  vessels  at  ballast  rates;  and 

Whereas  the  Importation  of  steel  and  other 
manufactured  products  slmrilariy  produced  at 
low  cost  In  foreign  countries  and  sold  in 
competition  with  Pennsylvania  manufac- 
tured goods  would  injuriously  affect  manu- 
facturing Industry  and  employment  In  the 
Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas  the  diversion  of  freight  tonnage 
to  the  proposed  waterways  from  steam  rail- 
roads serving  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
loss  of  traffic  due  to  the  diminution  of  coal 
tonnage  would  seriously  and  adversely  affect 
the  railroad  Industry;  and 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  engaged  in 
the  mining  and  production  of  coal,  the  mak- 
ing and  fabrication  of  steel  and  other  prod- 
ucts, and  the  transporting  of  freight  would  be 
deprived  of  their  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood at  their  chosen  occupations;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  would  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  economy  of  the  country,  with  inci- 
dental benefit.  If  any,  being  confined  to  rela- 
tively few  small  areas  and  certain  manufac- 
turers; and 

•Whereas  a  large  part  of  the  enormous  cost ' 
of   this   tmwise   and   uneconomical   project 


would  Call  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  Com'- 
monwcalth  of  Pennsylvania:  Now,  thoe- 
fore,  be  it 

Jtesoltied  (*/  the  house  of  repreaentaUves 
eoncttrs).  That  the  General  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  hereby  memorialises  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  not  to  approve 
or  authorize  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  La\>Tence  waterway  and  power  proj- 
ect; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative elected  from  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 


Justin  Miller,  Capable  New  President  of 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters-— 
His  Inaugural  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 
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HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNEsszr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the 
address  of  Justin  Miller  on  the  occasion 
of  his  installation  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
delivered  to  the  guests  of  an  inaugural 
dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  October  2: 
ptrauc  unxREST,  ,sELr-oiscu»UNE.   AKD   coon 

BXTSINESS 

When  I  accepted  appointment  as  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
I  made  the  following  statement:  "I  accept  a 
challenge  to  render  a  public  service.  I  see 
in  broadcasting,  with  its  promising  develop- 
ments for  postwar  expansion  into  frequency 
modulation,  television,  and  facsimile,  a  vital 
agency  for  carrying  forward  our  traditional 
American  policy  of  free  speech  and  for  pro- 
tecting and  strengthening  our  system  of  free 
enterprise.  The  opportunity  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  vital- 
ity and  validity  of  these  fundamental  Amer- 
ican concepts.  To  have  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Industry,  to  help  in  securing  for 
It  a  sounder  foundation  in  law  and  operating 
policy,  In  reconciling  and  integrating  the  var- 
ious Interests — public,  governmental,  and  in- 
dustrial— is  an  assigtunent  so  challenging  to 
me  as  to  make  my  decision  a  matter  of 
course."  The  convictions  expressed  In  that 
statement  have  been  fortified  tenfold  by  my 
experience,  during  the  past  summer,  in  visit- 
ing western  Europe  and  In  studying  at  first 
hand  the  methods  and  philosophies  of  radio 
broadcasting  prevailing  In  those  countries. 

One  of  my  friends.  In  commenting  upon 
my  new  work,  said  he  hoped  I  could  p>ersuade 
the  radio  people  to  stop  calling  broadcasting 
an  "industry."  I  replied  that  so  long  as  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  choose  to  call 
its  highly  professional  and  govenunental  ac- 
tivities the  "business"  of  the  Court.  I  see 
little  possibility  of  inducing  my  present  asso- 
ciates to  abandon  a  similar  terminology 
which  seems  to  satisfy  them. 

My  friend's  proposal  suggests,  however,  the 
widespreading  reach  of  Interests  and  activi- 
ties which  are  included  in  this  Itisty  yotmg 
agency  of  communication,  entertainment,  ♦ 
and  education.  What  word  is  broad  enough 
In  its  meaning  to  Include  the  work  of  scien- 
tists, artists,  engineers,  executives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  various  other  crafts,  guilds,  and 
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professions  who  combine  their  skills  and 
talents  in  radio  broadcasting:  and  what  Is 
\f  be  its  ultimate  sphere? 

Fortunately  It  Is  not  necessary,  for  me  or 
for  anyone,  to  answer.  Immediately,  such 
large  questions  as  this.  The  troublesome  but 
reliable  method  of  trial  and  error  must  con- 
tinue to  serve  our  purposes,  here,  as  It  has 
done  in  the  older  vocations  and  professions. 
There  are  some  things,  on  the  other  hand, 
concerning  radio  broadcasting  so  obvious 
that  even  the  uninitiated  may  speak  of  them 
with  confidence;  and  so  Important  that  they 
cannot  be  too  much  emphasized. 

When  we  thank  God  for  the  courage,  the 
unity  of  purpose,  and  the  capacity  for  ef- 
fective Joint  action  which  recently  brought 
us  and  our  civilization  triumphantly  through 
another  crucible  of  war,  we  thank  Him,  also, 
for  entrusting  to  our  use  the  discoveries  of 
our  scientists  which  played  so  large  a  part 
In  achieving  that  triumph.  Not  the  least  of 
these  are  the  various  forms  of  radio  com- 
munication. When  we  ask  guidance  for  our 
country  and  for  all  countries  in  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  we  realize,  at  the 
same  time,  our  grave  responsibility  so  to 
control  the  dynamic  potentialities  of  these 
discoveries  that  they  will  serve  to  build  up, 
rather  than  to  destroy,  the  real  values  of 
civilization. 

Our  pecple  should  know  well  the  four-way 
contribution  of  radio  to  the  winning  of  the 
war:  First,  in  war  operations  themselves, 
providing  Intelligence  of  enemy  movements, 
collecting  and  distributing  Information  be- 
tween our  own  operating  units  and  In  all 
the  other  vast  coordination  of  operations 
which  characterizes  modem  warfare:  second. 
In  conveying  information  to  the  "under- 
ground" in  occupied  and  enemy  countries 
and  in  securing  Information  from  such  coun- 
tries: third.  In  providing  news  and  enter- 
tainment for  our  fighting  men.  right  up  to 
the  front-line  fox  holes:  fourth,  in  furnish- 
ing news  to  the  home  front,  in  many  in- 
stances actual  battle-front  stories  from  war 
correspondents  and  men  in  the  armed 
services. 

It  would  be  a  valiiable  lesson,  too,  for  all 
our  ijeople  if  they  could  visit  the  scenes  of 
recent  warfare  and  see  with  their  own  eyes 
what  can  happen  in  countries  in  which  great 
power  and  great  agencies  of  power  come 
under  the  control  of  untrained  and  undis- 
ciplined leaders:  to  know  what  havoc  can 
b«  wrought:  to  see  how  low  a  people  can  fall. 

In  Rome,  the  purple  rug  is  still  draped  over 
the  grille  work  of  the  balcony  from  which 
the  bald  dictator  bellowed:  but  he  has  gone — 
unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung.  Rome  is 
fortunate  in  one  resp>ect,  however.  Although 
It  Is  frayed,  decayed,  and  run  down  at  heel, 
yet  It  escaped  the  p>enalty  of  precision  bomb- 
ing. 

In  the  once  great  German  cities,  by  way 
of  contrast,  harbors  are  filled  with  tangled 
wreckage  of  ships,  docks,  and  warehouses. 
Mile  on  mile  stretch  the  gutted  ruins  of 
proud  buildings,  the  stumps  of  shade  trees 
sheared  oB  by  artillery  fire,  and  the  long 
lines  of  rusting  railroad  tracks,  flanked  by 
ravaged  rolling  stock.  Windrows  of  fetid, 
musty  rubble  have  been  shoved  out  of  the 
way  by  bulldozers,  or  left  to  lie  on  abandoned 
side  streets.  Uttered  as  it  fell,  still  sepulcher- 
Ing  the  bodies  of  uncoxinted  thousands. 

The  Relchachancelory,  In  Berlin,  where  a 
ranting  paperhanger  once  held  court,  is  now 
a  shattered  shell  of  stone  and  concrete.  The 
floors  are  littered  with  papers,  books,  manu- 
scripts, letters,  pictures,  broken  furniture  and 
the  unescapable  rubble.  Bomb  holes  In  the 
roof  let  In  the  light  upon  gaudy,  twisted 
Christmas-tree  chandeliers  and  upon  walls 
from  which  the  Inlaid  trappings  have  been 
torn.  Water  drips  from  leaking  pipes;  a 
dank  atmosphere  pervades  the  place,  as  In 
a  mausoleum  or  catacomb.  Everything  of 
present  value  has  been  removed;  the  once 
aecret  files  of  a  once  powerful  government 
have   been   swept   to  the  walls,  or  tramped 
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and  for  the  hastening  of  destruction.  In  this 
sense  it  is  Just  as  explosively  dangerous  as  Is 
the  process  of  atom  smashing 

For  this  reason  there  are  those  who  speak 
for  Government-owned  radio.  This  reflects 
an  old  tendency,  as  applied  both  to  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  speak  and  to  the 
means  which  he  would  use.  Tyrants  of  early 
days  cut  out  men's  tongues.  That  took  care 
both  of  the  Individual  and  the  means. 
Tyrants  of  latet  days  suppressed  news- 
papers and  destroyed  printing  presses. 
Those  in  power,  frequently,  are  tempted  to 
destroy    or   suppress   their   critics. 

In  some  countries,  prior  to  the  war,  aa 
everyone  knows,  radio  communication  was 
grossly  misused  for  spreading  the  propa- 
ganda of  hate  and  to  maintain  In  power, 
terrorists,  gangsters,  and  paranoid  person- 
alities. In  those  countries,  and  in  others, 
persons  who  have  come,  more  recently.  Into 
power  Insist  also  upon  government  control 
of  radio.  This  may  seem  curious  to  us.  in 
a  country  where  everyone  believes  in  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  history  Is  ftill  of  examples 
of  oppressed  people  who,  after  throwing  off 
their  oppressors,  have  used  the  same  ter- 
roristic and  arbitrary  methods  to  maintain 
themselves  in  power.  / 

We  are  committed  so  definitely  in  the 
United  States  to  freedom  of  speech — whether 
by  word  of  mouth,  by  the  printed  page,  or 
by  the  various  modern  methods  of  am- 
pltlcatlon — that  there  Is  no  vogue  for  gov- 
ernment-owned radio  here.  Even  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Act — giv- 
ing war  emergency  power  to  the  President 
to  suspend  the  rules  of  the  Commission  or 
to  take  over  broadcasting  stations — have  re- 
mained unused.  Instead,  the  President — 
while  the  war  was  still  going  on — described 
radio  as  a  medium  which  "must  be  main- 
tained a-  free  as  the  press."  He  commended 
Congress  for  its  foresight  In  decreeing  that 
America  "should  havr  a  free,  competitive 
system,  unfettered  by  artificial  barriers  and 
regulated  only  as  to  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  limitation  of  facilities." 

But  this  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
radio  should  violate  the  law,  any  more  than 
should  an  Individual.  In  tte  material  which 
Is  broadcast,  or  In  the  manner  of  Its  broad- 
casting. Some  zealous  people  take  their 
definition  of  free  speech  too  literally  from 
the  statement  attributed  to  Voltaire:  "I 
wholly  disapprove  of  what  you  say.  but  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it." 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Justice  Holmes — the 
great  apostle  of  liberal  thinkers — pungently 
commented :  "The  most  stringent  protection 
of  free  speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In 
falsely  shouting  'Fire'  In  a  theater  and  caus- 
ing a  panic." 

Moreover,  within  the  limits  of  particular 
laws,  there  can  be  much  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  voluntarily  Imposed  restraints.  Abuse 
of  discretion,  by  administrative  officials  and 
by  Judges,  sometimes  requires  the  setting 
aside  of  their  acts  and  orders.  Sometimes,  as 
members  of  this  assembly  well  know,  the  in- 
discreet and  abusive  conduct  of  overzealous 
officers  h:.s  resulted  In  the  cutting  off  of  ap- 
propriations— and  occasionally — even  the 
abolition  of  agencies. 

So  It  is  with  freedom  of  speech  and  with 
the  control  of  other  practices  In  areas  which 
effect  the  public  Interest.  It  becomes  very 
much  a  matter  of  balancing  good  manners 
and  good  taste  against  a  frankness  necessary 
for  maintaining  honest  government  and  ef- 
fective business.  It  is  easy  to  give  examples 
of  such  restraints,  Imposed  and  respected  by 
professional  and  trade  groups,  without  the 
Intervention  of  law— indeed.  In  areas  in  which 
the  Intervention  of  law  might  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

It  Is  not  because  of  compulsion  of  law  that 
a  lawyer  refrains  from  misquoting  the  law 
to  a  Judge  or  that  a  Judge  refrains  from 
making  contributions  for  political  purposes. 
The  voluntarily  adopted  canons  of  profes- 
sional and  judicial  ethics  Impose  those  stand- 
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ards.  It  Is  not  because  of  compulsion  of  law 
that  a  Journalist  who  respects  his  profession 
protecU  the  source  of  confidentially  given 
information. 

Again,  in  family  and  social  life  we  are 
familiar  with  self-dlsclpllnes  which  do  not 
require  the  sanction  of  law.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered bad  manners  In  most  households — 
although  not  prohibited  by  law — for  host  or 
guest  to  tell  a  nauseating  story  at  the  dinner 
table.  And  many  people  would  consider  It 
In  bad  taste  for  a  speaker  to  tell  an  off- 
color  story  in  the  midst  of  a  memorial  ad- 
dress. Some  of  us  think  It  Is  equally  poor 
taste  to  Insert  a  nauseating  plug-ugly  in  the 
midst  of  a  serious  news  commentary.  If  the 
result  Is  to  prevent  that  broadcast  from  being 
heard  at  many  a  family  fireside,  It  would  seem 
to  be  equally  poor  business.  Those  with 
axes  to  grind,  as  well  as  persons  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  Importance  of  properly  bal- 
anced programs  for  public  consumption, 
make  embarrassing  demands  for  time,  for 
changed  regulations,  and  for  preferred  treat- 
ment on  the  air.  Far  more  than  Is  generally 
realized,  the  radio  executive  stands  between 
Importunate,  shortsighted  advocates  of  this 
or  that,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  general 
public  on  the  other. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  many  at- 
tacks have  been  made  upon  radio  broad- 
casting, and  many  demands  for  restrictive 
legislation  and  regulation.  Wiser  counsel 
has  prevailed,  however,  and  we  are  witness- 
ing a  steady  coming  together  of  natural  lead- 
ers— In  Government.  In  the  Industry.  In  civic 
and  professional  life — for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  a  substantial  basis  for  self-con- 
trol and  self-discipline  along  the  line  of 
greatest  public  interest. 

The  leaders  of  radio  have  no  doubt  of  their 
ability  to  assume  their  full  re8p>onsibllltles. 
Although  the  Industry  Is  scarcely  a  quarter 
century  old.  It  has  already  perfected  an  or- 
ganization of  broadcasters  and  established 
canons  of  conduct  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  professional  groups  with  cen- 
turies of  experience  behind  them.  Like  Its 
older  covmterparts.  It  has  discovered  that  re- 
luctance and  recalcitrancy  cannot  be  over- 
come, completely,  by  codes  and  canons.  Like 
them.  It  has  discovered  that  eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  success:  and  that  a  process  of 
education  may  be  more  effective  In  the  long 
run  than  attempts  at  coercion. 

Some  radio  executives  are  Inclined  to  chafe 
at  the  barbed  attacks  which  are  made  upon 
them  and  at  the  standards  which  are  sought 
to  be  Imposed.  They  should  be  highly  flat- 
tered. Instead.  These  are  compliments,  per- 
haps tinlntentlonally  paid.  The  Importance 
of  radio  was  so  generally  recognized  that  In 
the  first  law  passed  concerning  it,  the  public 
Interest  was  declared.  What  industry  or 
profession  can  match  that  In  legislation? 
Again,  the  Importance  of  radio  is  so  generally 
accepted  that  it  Is  expected  to  correct.  Imme- 
diately, evils  which  have  prevailed  for  dec- 
ades and  centuries  in  other  walks  of  life. 

For  example,  one  of  radio's  best  friends 
and  most  persistent  critics  recently  called  at- 
tention to  the  discrepancy  between  the  sala- 
ries. In  radio,  of  writers,  actors,  and  artists, 
compared  with  those  of  salesmen  and  execu- 
tives. Having  spent  several  years  In  universi- 
ties, I  can  testify  that  the  same  discrepancy 
still  prevails  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  great 
Institutions  of  learning.  I  am  reminded  In 
this  connection  of  the  treasurer  of  a  well- 
known  university  who,  when  told  of  the 
threatened  resignation  of  a  professor  to  ac- 
cept a  higher  salary  at  another  university, 
replied:  "Oh.  well,  professors  is  cheap."  He 
was  reflecting  the  attitude  of  thA  world  to- 
ward a  group  of  unorganized  workers,  who 
have  been  always  concerned  more  with  their 
work  than  their  Income.  Would  anyone  say 
that  radio  is  more  affected  with  the  public 
Interest  than  is  the  university?  Or  should  we 
permit  invidious  comment  upon  the  fact  that 
the  football  coach's  salary  sometitnes  tops 
even  that  of  the  president,  the  treasurer,  and 
the  otiier  executives? 


The  example  of  the  universities  could  bo 
multiplied  many  times,  in  many  occupations. 
Government  officials  are  notoriously  under- 
paid, measured  either  in  terms  of  cost  of 
living,  or  of  comparative  salaries  In  private 
Industry.  Perhaps  radio  can  correct  these 
discrepancies;  perhaps  not.  But  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  compliment  to  It  that  It  Is  thought 
able  to  do  so.  In  the  highly  competitive  mar- 
ket-place In  which  it  carries  on. 

Indeed,  Congress,  in  decreeing  that  Amer- 
ica should  have  a  free,  competitive  system. 
Insured  the  competitive  factor  by  making 
the  broadcasting  Industry  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  of  all.  If  Income  Is  measured, 
properly.  In  terms  of  the  risk  taken,  then 
the  broadcaster's  Income  should  be  high,  in- 
deed. No  businessman  in  the  country  does 
business  on  a  more  uncertain  tenure  It 
takes  courage  to  be  a  licensee  In  this  In- 
dustry. The  only  protection  for  his  Invest- 
ment Is  a  license  of  not  longer  than  3  years' 
duration,  subject  to  revocation,  and  upon  Its 
termination  renewal  is  limited  and  governed 
by  the  same  conditions  and  practices  which 
affect  the  granting  of  original  applications. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  further  so  limited 
the  language  of  the  Communications  Act 
that  no  p>erson  has  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  property  right  as  a  result  of  the  grant- 
ing of  a  license  and  a  person.  In  appealing 
from  a  decision  of  the  Commission  granting 
or  refusing  an  application  for  a  license,  is 
limited  to  a  showing  in  protecMon  of  the 
public  interest.  By  way  cf  comparison, 
imagine  lawyers  coming  up  every  3  years  for 
reexamination  and  licensing,  upon  a  basis 
of  purely  public  Interest.  In  competition  with 
the  brilliant  youngsters  of  the  profession. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understand  an  aggressive 
reliance  upon  business  methods,  under  such 
circumstances.  Radio  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge both  of  the  balanced  program  and  the 
balance  sheet. 

Perhaps  the  time  may  be  ripe  for  all  of 
us  who  are  concerned,  to  sit  down  together 
and  look  for  areas  ol  agreement  In  an  ef- 
fort to  clarify  and  reinterpret  the  law  not 
only  In  respects  mentioned,  but  in  others  as 
well.  Several  years  of  experience  have  now 
rolled  by  since  the  act  was  last  enacted. 
Such  a  procedure  will  be  more  productive  of 
results  than  a  too-long-contlnued — no  mat- 
ter how  friendly — pointing  out  of  differences. 

It  Is  a  challenging  era  which  lies  ahead — 
for  men  and  women  of  courage,  imagination 
and  resourcefulness.  These  were  the  char- 
acteristics which  enabled  us  to  win  the  war. 
May  they  serve  us  equally  well  In  winning 
the  world  to  a  way  of  life  which  will  provide 
for  all  its  people,  not  only  comfort  and  se- 
curity, but  opportunity  to  grow,  to  build,  to 
achieve.  May  we  not  forget  too  quickly  the 
price.  In  young  lives  and  in  material  treasure, 
which  we  paid  for  this  opportunity.  Let  us 
play  so  large  a  part  in  International  affairs, 
henceforth,  that  the  next  war  may  be  long 
in  coming.  Let  us  stand  firm  In  our  in- 
tention, and  assure  the  listening  world  that 
the  voice  of  America  shall  continue  to  carry, 
to  Its  uttermost  reaches,  a  meesage  of  good 
will,  of  hope,  and  Insistence  upon  the  eternal 
verities  of  free  government,  free  speech,  free 
competition,  and  free  men. 


Veterans'  Hotpitali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OP    PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Veterans'  Journal,  a  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  publication: 

WHT  vrrxRANS'  HoeprrALSt 

The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  the  building  of  veterans' 
hospitals.  This  action  is  in  keeping  with 
the  Nation's  policy  of  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible care  for  Its  ex-service  people  and,  of 
course.  Is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  those 
whom  it  is  meant  to  aid.  However,  in  this 
Instance,  It  seems  as  though  the  lawmakers 
"have  lost  sight  of  the  forest  for  the  trees." 

Building  hospitals  Is  one  thing;  -tafllng 
them  with  competent  personnel  Is  still  an- 
other. It  will  be  difficult.  If  not  altogether 
impossible,  to  obtain  the  services  of  physi- 
cians, nurses,  technicians,  and  other  per- 
sonnel to  administer  to  the  needs  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  male  population  eli- 
gible for  non-service-connected  disability 
benefits  In  the  yesrs  following  the  cessation 
o'  hostilities. 

As  a  result  of  three  wars,  one-third  of  the 
adult  male  population  of  the  country  will 
be  entitled  to  such  benefits.  It  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  physicians,  nurses,  and  tech- 
UiCiaris  who  have  spent  many  years  in  train- 
ing, and  many  more  in  the  service  of  their 
Nation,  will  want  to  further  handicap  them- 
selves by  Joining  the  staffs  of  veterans'  hos- 
pitals whose  compensation,  of  necessity,  can- 
not match  that  of  private  practice," nor  give 
t^e  independen(pe  he  could  enjoy  from  such 
practice.  -^ 

It  would  be  wiser,  and  far  more  expedient, 
to  permit  veterans  to  enter  approved  private 
hospitals  In,  or  near,  their  own  homes  rather 
than  to'  force  them  to  travel  hundreds  of 
miles  at  the  expense  ol  the  Government,  and 
cause  them  to  be  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies for  long  periods  of  time.  To  do  this 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  less  costly  to  the 
public  and  would  inevitably  raise  the  stand- 
ards of  small  hospitals  who  would  seek  such 
approval. 

Further  It  would  relieve  the  Government 
of  entering  into  competition  with  the  medi- 
cal profession,  a  condition  which.  In  any  field 
of  •  business,  has  been  distasteful  to  the 
America!  people.  To  adopt  such  a  plan 
would  certainly  reduce  opportunities  for 
graft  and  lush  Jobs.  This.  In  itself,  is  of 
primary  importance  and  one  of  its  best  rec- 
ommendations. 


The  Butter  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  HOE\'EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  addressed  the  House  urging 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  use  his 
good  oflBces  in  having  all  ration  points 
removed  on  butter.  The  Creston  News 
Advertiser,  of  Creston.  Iowa,  in  its  issue 
of  September  26,  contained  an  editorial 
with  relation  to  the  butter  situation 
which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country,  as 
follows : 

HOW    ENDLESS    SPENDERS    Btn^GLIB 
BL'ITKR    TRADE 

There  has  been  an  enormous  amount  ot 
adverse  criticism  concerning  the  butter  sit- 
uation during  the  past  year,  and  all  the  facts, 
as  they  gradually  develop,  go  to  show  that 
the  complaint  was  fully  Justified. 

There  has  perhaps  l>een  no  single  Item 
of  food  that  has  cnuaed  as  much  resentment 
of  the  rationing  system  us  butter.     That  haa 
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probably  not  been  particularly  true  In  Cres- 
ton.  but  in  many  sections  of  the  Nation — 
wide  sections — the  ofScial  bungling  has  made 
It  impossible  on  many  occasions  for  the  cit- 
izens to  secure  it  at  all.  while  at  other  times 
their  purchases  were  limited  to  quarter- 
pound  quantities 

Had  It  been  shown  that  this  severe  re- 
striction was  actually  necessary  to  the  war 
efTort.  in  all  probability  the  situation  would 
have  t>een  calmly  accepted,  and  the  people, 
without  serious  protest,  would  have  done 
without  their  butter.  However,  there  was  a 
constant  announcement' of  Government  hold- 
ings that  bad  been  permitted  to  become  too 
rancid  for  use.  There  were  reports  of  great 
quantities  being  sold  to  the  soapmakers; 
reports  of  other  cases  where  it  was  trucked 
out  and  left  on  dumps,  and  with  It  all.  came 
statements  of  men  in  the  creamery  business 
who  insisted  that  there  was  no  legitimate 
naaou  for  serious  butter  shortage.  As  a 
result,  the  citizens  came  to  bitterly  resent 
the  extravagant  policy  of  the  endless- 
spenders,  and  the  dictatorial  rulings  of  the 
bureaucrats  whose  chief  objective  appeared 
to  be  to  discipline  the  people,  and  to  make 
the  Nation  war  conscious. 

Yesterday  we  received  a  letter  from  the 
manager  of  an  Iowa  creamery,  which,  while 
not  for  publication,  contains  some  interest- 
ing facts  that  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know.     We  quote: 

"Many  of  us  have  wondered  for  several 
months  as  to  the  reason  and  necessity  for 
some  of  the  rationing  practices.  The  indus- 
try has  never  been  able  to  determine  the 
exact  amount  of  butter  held  by  Government 
agencies  as  various  reports  seem  id  conflict 
as  to  their  holdings. 

"Less  than  3  weeks  ago  manufacturers 
were  advised  that  all  butler  commitments 
due  luider  the  set-aside  program  vould  be 
required  and  set-aside  buttar  would  have 
to  be  delivered  to  the  last  poimd.  A  week 
later  manufacturers  were  advised  that  all 
set-aside  on  hand  would  t>e  canceled  and  not 
required  for  Government  use. 

"Under  date  of  Septeoiber  18,  Weekly  Letter 
No.  194  of  the  Dairy  Produces  Marketing 
Association,  gives  fact  regarding  the  butter 
holdings  which  to  say  the  least  are  interesting 
in  view  of  the  continued  demand  from  Gov- 
eimnent  agencies  that  butter  be  rationed. 
We  are  also  attaching  two  clippings  from 
the  September  19  issue  of  the  Dairy  Record. 
These  seem  to  bear  out  the  fact  that  the 
need  for  butter  rationing  is  rather  more  of  a 
political  issue  than  a  necessity." 

The  letter  referred  to  above — No.  194 — 
shows  that  the  cold  storage  figures  released 
last  week  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Itself  set  creamery  butter  holdings  on  Sep- 
tember 1  at  205.500  000  pounds,  and  that  is 
68.000.000  pounds  more  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  and  It  Is  34,000.000  pounds 
more  than  the  5-year  average. 

It  discloses  that  the  total  amount  of  butter 
on  band  at  that  date — the  flrst  of  this 
month — the  Government  held  approximately 
135.000.000  pounds,  and  the  non-Govern- 
ment owned  stock  totaled  about  70,500.000 
pounds,  "and  this  was  prcbnbly  the  largest 
for  any  month  since  wartime  controls  of 
butter  were  established." 

The  "clippings  from  the  Dairy  Record." 
which  are  referred  to  in  the  letter  from  the 
lows  creamery  operator,  quote  the  figures 
announced  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  make  this  additional  statement:  "Dur- 
ing August  butter  stocks  increased  more  than 
20000,000  pounds,  whereas  a  year  ago  they 
actually  showed  a  drop. 

"The  all-time  record  for  September  1  w%3 
made  in  1943  when  there  were  231.543.000 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  coolers.  In  only 
2  other  years.  1938  and  1941.  were  holdings  of 
mere  than  200,000.000  pounds  ever  recorded 
CD  the  date  of  September  1." 
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National  Committee 
Polish  Descent 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 

HON.  THOMAS 


OF  ILLIN  31S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  PRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octo  yer  4,  1945 


Mr,  GORDON.     Mrl 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
ORD,  I  include  the  text 
to  the  Honorable  Jamts 
tary  of  State,  by  the  National 
of  Americans  of  Polish 
ber  19, 1945,  regarding 
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The  Honorable  James  BfaNEs, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Care  of  United 
London.  En 

On  August  14,  1941, 
proclamation   of   the 
clared  that  it  desires 
changes  that  do  not 
expressed  wishes  of  the 
and  in  the  same  solemn 
that  It  wishes  "to  see 
self-government  restored 
been  forcibly  deprived  of 

At  Yalta,  February  13, 
mand  of  Stalin.  President 
himself  to  recognize  the 
this  action  giving  to 
Poland.     This   decision, 
agreement  or  even  the 
Polish  Government  with 
States  maintained  well 
violated  the  declaration 
and    made    Ineffective 
hitherto     existing     between 
Poland. 

In  June,  1945,  Harry  Hbpk 
with  Stalin,  whereby  agrejement 
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the  illegal  trial  in  Moscow  of  the  16  leaders 
of  the  Polish  underground  5-year-struggle 
against  the  Germans — leaders  who  revealed 
themselves  to  the  Soviet  authorities  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Hopkins  agreed  to 
American  recognition  of  a  Polish  Government 
composed  of  Soviet  agents  with  the  Soviet 
citizen  Bierut  as  its  head,  and  the  addition- 
of  such  quislings  from  among  the  femigr^s  as 
Stalin  should  select. 

On  July  6,  1945,  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  accepted 
the  existing  state  of  affairs,  thus  withdrawing 
recognition  of  the  only  constitutional  and 
legal  Government  of  Poland  and  recognizing 
the  Bierut  regime. 

These  fact-s  show  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  shares  the  responsibility 
with  the  Soviets  of  treating  their  Polish  Ally 
as  an  enemy.  For  morality  does  not  allow  and 
International  law  does  not  foresee  the  possi- 
bility of  one  ally  depriving  another  ally  of 
its  territory  and  its  sovereignty. 

After  taking  their  country  from  the  Poles 
and  after  the  destruction  of  the  Polish  State, 
to  whose  sacrifices  victory  is  in  large  measuie 
due,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  :s 
at  present  proceeding  In  a  manner  that  will 
also  deprive  of  their  freedom  those  Poles  who 
are  not  on  territory  under  Soviet  occupation. 

While  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  In  confer- 
ence in  London,  the  fate  of  some  2,000.000 
Poles  in  the  American  and  British  occupa- 
tion zones  of  Germany,  and  of  the  Polish 
Army,  which  for  6  years  heroically  fought  the 
Axis  Powers,  is  being  decided. 

A  policy  of  pressure  toward  the  Poles  in  the 
"displaced  persons"  category  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  th»  American  zone.  According  to 
the  press  this  consists  of  depriving  these 
people  of  their  liberty,  of  making  It  Impos- 
sible for  them  to  seek  employment  and 
change  of  location,  of  prohibiting  corre- 
spondence with  relatives  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  and  also  of  putting  pres- 
sure or  them  to  return  to  territory  under 
Soviet  occupation.  This  procedure  cannot 
today  be  Interpreted  as  dictated  by  the  neces- 
sities of  war. 

The  future  of  the  Polish  soldiers,  who  to- 
gether with  our  American  soldiers,  fought 
the  decisive  battles  of  Monte  Casslno,  An- 
cona,  and  Bologna  in  the  Italian  campaign; 
the  future  of  the  Polish  aviators,  who  beside 
the  British  airmen  won  the  Battle  of  Britain; 
the  future  of  the  Polish  sailors,  who,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1939.  were  the  first  to  fight  on  the 
sea — the  future  of  all  these  men  is  to  be 
decidec.  After  taking  upon  themselves  co- 
resp)onslblllty  for  depriving  the  Polish  Army 
of  Its  homeland,  the  British  and  American 
Governments  cannot  transform  that  army 
into  Soviet  prisoners.  For  thus  should  the 
monstrous  proposal  of  transferring  the 
command  of  the  Polish  troops  in  the  west 
to  nominees  of  Stalin  be  understood,  since 
these  men  are  to  take  those  troops  Into 
Soviet-occupied  territory,  which  means  that 
they  will  be  placed  in  concentration  camps. 

This  being  the  situation,  we  turn  to  you 
with  the  very  earnest  appeal  that  you  break 
witb  the  Yalta  tradition  harmful  to  the  In- 
terests of  America.  For  at  Yalta  not  only  was 
an  ally  abandoned,  bui  along  with  It  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  Justice,  and  honor.  To 
offset  the  mistakes  President  Roosevelt  made 
at  Yalta,  apparent  now  to  all,  we  should  not 
mistreat  Polish  deported  and  Polish  soldiers 
but  see  to  their  welfare.  We  will  not  conceal 
those  Yalta  mistakes  by  mistreating  tha 
Poles  m  axile.    Therefore  we  demand: 

1.  That  the  promls"  given  by  General 
Elsenhower  be  honorably  observed  by  Amer- 
ica, namely,  that  no  one  will  be  in  any  way 
compelled  to  return  to  a  Poland  occupied  by 
the  Soviets; 
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a.  That  postal  communication  with  dis- 
placed persons  be  made  possible  immed- 
iately, that  printed  matter,  parcels,  and 
money   may   be   sent   them    from   America; 

3.  That  a  decided  stand  be  taken  against 
surrendering  Polish  troops  now  under  Brit- 
ish Command  to  the  Soviets  or  their  affents; 
respect  for  Allied  flags  Is  Indeed  the  mln- 
L'  um  of  army  honor; 

4.  That  there  be  an  immediate  working 
out  of  means  whereby  Poles  deprived  of  an 
Independent  homeland  may  be  assured  a 
free  and  decent  life  In  free  countries. 

National  Committee  or  Amx3ucan8 
or  PousH  Descent,  Inc., 

W,  CTTACKi,  President.  Detroit.  Mich. 
J.  Pmch,  Vice  President.  Chicago.  III. 
P,    FLAK,   Vice   President,   Springfield, 

Mass. 
M.  KowALSKi,  Vice  President.  Rochea- 

Ur.  N.  Y. 
8.     LooEXXSKi,     Treasurer,     Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
J.   GODLCWSKA,    Secretary.  Nev   York, 

N.  Y. 


Golden  Opportunity 


Tax  Reductions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  jktsrr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
Inserting  an  editorial  from  the  Ham- 
monton  (M.  J.)  News  of  September  21, 
1945.  Since  the  publication  of  this  edi- 
torial, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
announced  a  plan  to  reduce  taxes  by 
$5,000,000,000.  but  even  that  sum  bears 
little  relation  to  what  should  be  the 
reduction  of  our  Federal  expenditures. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SOMETHING    8CBZWT,    EOMEWHISE 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  has 
dashed  a  bucXet  of  cold  water  on  the  hopes 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  He  says  there  will 
be  no  significant  tax  reductions  next  year. 
Previously,  congressional  leaders  had  pumped 
the  oxygen  of  hope  Into  the  Nation.  There 
would  be  big  tax  cuts  in  1940,  they  said.  A 
tax  cut  as  high  as  20  percent  was  predicted 
by  Congressman  Knutson,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

How  come  this  wide  disparity  of 
opinions — or  guesses?  Only  a  few  days  ago. 
Budget  Director  Smith  estimated  Govern- 
ment spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at 
$66,000,000,000  or  118.000,000,000  less  than 
he  had  estimated  on  August  1,  due  to  the 
Jap  surrender  and  cut-backs  In  war  spending. 

Yet  the  American  taxpayer  Is  due  to  face 
the  same  size  tax  bill  In  1946  that  he  faced — 
and  paid — In  19^15,  according  to  Secretary 
Vinson. 

"There  would  be  something  screwy,  some- 
where." says  the  New  Jersey  Tsucpayers  Asso- 
ciation. "If  the  collapse  of  huge  war  spend- 
ing Is  not  reflected  In  a  commensurate  re- 
duction In  national  taxation." 

Columnist  Paul  Mallon  takes  a  startling 
view  of  the  new  tax  picture.  He  says:  "The 
spending  program  of  the  flrst  peace  year  will 
make  pikers  of  both  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
James  Maynard  Keynes." 

One  hopes  this  win  not  come  to  pass.  But 
U  It  does,  the  onus  will  rest  on  Congress,  the 
only  legal  agency  that  can  chart  a  runaway 
spending  program  In  these  days  of  peace. 

It's  time  to  trim  taxes.  Mr.  Congressman! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  GERUCH 

or  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rkc- 
oto,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  a  Bristol  (Pa.)  newspaper  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1945: 

GOLDEN   OPPOETUNTTT 

President  Truman  has  protested  that  the 
United  States  Senate  "let  him  down"  by  not 
immediately  accepting  his  »25-a-week  job- 
leas  pay  prc^Ktaal. 

Without  going  Into  tho  question  of 
whether  his  present  attitude  Is  In  harmony 
with  his  earlier  promises  to  "listen"  to  con- 
gressional opinion,  there  Is  a  quite  different 
rejoinder  to  be  made. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  President  to  worry 
lest  he  is  guilty  of  "letting  down"  the  hopes 
of  Americans  and  all  other  citizens  of  the 
world  by  his  refusal  to  take  a  realistic  atti- 
tude toward  British  demands  fcH'  loans. 

A  golden  oppo^unity  came  within  the 
President's  gi«sp  when  the  new  Socialist 
regime  In  England  decided  that  they  were 
not  too  antlcapitallst  to  try  to  raise  tozoe 
capital  In  capitalistic  United   States. 

The  President  might  have  demanded,  as 
virtually  the  sole  condition  for  such  a  loan, 
that  Great  Britain  consent  to  show  this  Na- 
tion the  same  cooperation  In  striving  fcv 
peace  and  Justice  that  she  has  shown  In 
wars — particularly  dilring  wars  In  which 
British  self-preservation  was  at  stake. 

There  is  nothing  selfish  In  such  a  demand. 
It  would  further  the  cause  of  wcM-ld  hu- 
manity, of  peace.  Justice,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity. No  nation  has  higaer  and  more  un- 
selfish Ideals  than  the  United  States. 

Yet  neither  the  SUte  Department  nor  the 
President  appears  to  have  either  the  vision 
or  the  courage  to  put  this  on  the  line. 

Unless  Congress  intervenes,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  loan  will  be  granted;  subject  to 
some  self-deceptive  conditions  as  to  term 
and  Interest,  of  course,  but  with  no  agree- 
ment whataoever  that  It  \  lU  not  promptly  be 
used  against  the  interests  of  this  Nation  and 
against  the  type  of  International  federation 
of  friendly  nations  which  is  the  American 
concept  of  proper  world  politics. 

If  England  gets  the  money  under  condi- 
tions which  allow  her  to  do  what  she  makes 
no  secret  she  would  like — use  it  to  build  up 
a  tight  trading  bloc  in  a  forthcoming  inter- 
national trade  war — the  United  States  will 
be  chief  economic  sufferer  in  future  years. 

This  produces  a  paradox:  If  England  is  de- 
nied the  money.  It  will  ruin  her;  if  she  gets 
It,  It  will  ruin  us. 

Quite  as  much  of  a  paradox  Is  threat  that 
money  from  free-enterprise  America  Is  to  be 
used  to  finance  the  bitterly  antlcapitalistic 
program  of  national  socialism  In  England. 
It  takes  money  for  a  government  to  buy  up 
and  nationalize  banks,  basic  Industries,  and 
land — and  It  still  remains  to  be  dlsproven 
that  this  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  English 
application  for  our  loans. 

Neither  American  security  nor  world  se- 
curity would  be  advanced  by  such  a  happen- 
ing; communl&m,  even  somewhat  diluted, 
has  thus  far  produced  more  dictators  than 
peace. 

Most  emphatically  England  needs  to  be  told 
that  she  can  have  billions  for  a  program 
of  harmonious  cooperation  with  America 
looking  to  world  peace,  justice,  and  pros- 
perity— but  not  one  cent  for  trade  wars,  anti- 
American  alliances,  or  state  socialism. 


Has  President  Truman  the  vision  and  back- 
bone to  make  England  take  this  condition 
and  like  It? 

This  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  present  outlook  Is  not  hopeful. 

If  he  fails.  It  win  at  least  keep  the  record 
clean.  Woodrow  Wilson  plunged  the  United 
States  into  an  expensive  and  bloody  struggle 
for  the  rescue  at  England  In  the  First  World 
War — without  getting  Lloyd  George's  signa- 
ture on  the  dotted  line  In  advance  for  a 
League  of  Nations  or  any  other  form  of  world 
cooperation. 

Result:  World  War  n. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  plunged  us  Into  a  "non> 
shooting  war"  to  save  England  from  Hitler. 
and  thence  we  went  all  the  way  with  our 
men,  our  money,  and  our  future — again 
without  getting  England  to  promise  to  stand 
by  us  for  peace  as  we  stood  by  her  for  war. 

Churchill,  so  great  was  the  emergency, 
would  have  signed  a  real  Atlantic  Charter 
quite  as  willingly  as  he  agreed  to  lend  his 
name  to  a  publicity  stunt  aimed  at  deluding 
the  world  Into  thinking  he  actually  had 
signed. 

Result:  The  present  soiry  state  of  Justice 
and  harmony  in  what  is  stiU  optimistically 
called  the  United  Nations. 

Three  Democratic  Presidents  In  a  row, 
each  under  different  circumstances,  all  had 
a  chance  to  put  John  Bull  under  bond  to 
stand  up  In  peace  for  what  he  said  he  stood 
for  during  war. 

Two  struck  out. 

What  about  it,  Mr.  President? 


ReorftnizatioB  BiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  D.  EMMERT  BRUMBAUGH 

OF  PENNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  Grosser 
amendment  providing  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  in  the 
reorganization  and  consolidation  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  as  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  has  been 
in  effect  10  years  during  which  time 
387,000  retired  or  disabled  workers  and 
widows  have  been  recipients  of  its  bene- 
fits. At  the  present  time  the  number  on 
Railroad  Retirement  rolls  is  approxi- 
mately 167.000  of  which  18,000  are  classi- 
fied as  pensioners  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  pension  rolls  of  the  rail- 
roads. Those  employees  who  have  be- 
come eligible  for  retirement  benefits 
since  the  law  became  effective  are  known 
as  annuitants.  Ten  years  ago  when  the 
transfer  of  pensioners  from  the  pension 
rolls  of  the  railroads  was  made  there 
were  over  48,000  jjersons  eligible  and 
their  names  were  added  to  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board's  list  when  the  law 
became  effective. 

The  reason  fo^  this  simendment  ex- 
cluding the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
from  other  Government  agencies  is  be- 
cause the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is 
financed  solely  by  the  contributions  paid 
by  the  railroads  and  their  employees  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  been 
obliged  to  bear  any  of  the  cost.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  composed  of 
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a  chairman  and  two  members,  admin- 
isters the  act  and  invests  any  surplus 
money  m  Government  securities. 

It  is  the  consensiis  of  opinion  amoni? 
railroad  employees  that  this  fund  should 
be  administered  separately  from  any 
other  governmenta  retirement  funds  and 
I  am  In  full  accord  with  their  views. 


Orcncas  Air  Transport  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALirCRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday.  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccrd,  I 
Include  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolution  adopted  by  board  of  directors  of 
flan  Pedro  Chanit>er  of  Commerce  on  Scp- 
tRBb«r  24.   1945 

Whereas  consideration  Is  being  given  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  applications 
by  t>oth  alr-Une  companies  and  steamship 
companies  for  certificates  of  convenience  and 
ncoesalty  to  tnougurate  overseas  air  transport 
aerrlces,  and 

Whereas  shipping  companies  who  have 
pioneered  and  developed  their  trade  routes 
•eek  to  improve  their  service  by  adding  air- 
craft and  providing  a  coordinated  sea-air 
■crvlce  over  their  regular  routes  and  between 
tbctr  regular  terminals,  and 

Whereas  Bar  Pedro  Is  the  port  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  and  thr  Pacific  Southwest  and 
therefore  interested  In  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation whether  by  rail.  ship,  truck,  or  air.  and 

Wbereas  overseas  transportation  should  be 
developed  on  the  mcst  efflcient.  adequate, 
and  up-to-date  manner  and  transportation 
by  air  is  t>ecomlng  more  and  more  important. 
and 

Whereas  all  applications  for  the  aforesaid 
etrUilcates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
•bould  be  considered  strictly  on  their  re- 
spective merits  without  prejudice  as  to 
whether  the  applicant  be  an  alr-ltne  operator 
or  a  steamship  company  desiring  to  augment 
Itiaanrloe  to  the  public:  Now  therefore  be  it 

Scaohwd  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  be  respectfully  urged 
to  grant  certificates  to  shipping  lines  for  sup- 
plemental services  to  the  public  if  such  serv- 
ice Is  warranted  and  the  applications  of  the 
shipping  companies  be  given  the  same  con- 
sideration as  those  from  any  other  appli- 
cant: and  b«  it  further 

Rc.tolt'ed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  to 
our  Representatives  In  Congress. 

Resolution  adopted  by  board  of  directors  of 
Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
September  20.  1945. 

Whereas  the  prosperity  of  southern  Califor- 
nia depends  upon  the  development  of  trade 
and  commerce  moving  through  Los  Angeles 
Hartxir  as  a  major  port  for  overseas  transpor- 
tation, therefore,  southern  California  has*  a 
vital  Interest  In  all  forms  of  transportation 
which  serve  it,  whether  sea,  air,  rail,  or  high- 
way; and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1838 
requires  that  there  shall  \x  the  maximum 
development  oX  American-flag  transport  serv- 
ice by  air  lioes  privately  owned  and  operated 
which  can  be  constructively  supported  by  the 
traffic  offering;  and 
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ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the 
Commerce 

1  Strongly  desires  the  ftlllest 
cf  transportation  facilities 
all  phases,  so  that  the  vol  ime 
and  travel  through  Los  Ai  igeles 
be  increased  to  the  maximlum 

2  Is  convinced  that 
trafflc  cannot  be  fully 
companies  operating  ocean 
by  air  lines  operating  airplanes 
therefore  contends  that  o: 
air  travel  facilities  under 
can  provide  the  facilities  tt 

3.  Calls  to  the  attention 
nautlcs  Board  that  southerh 
titled  to  all  the  air  transp(  rt 
as  many  companies  as  ant 
the  public  Interest. 

4.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  anc 
tion  laws  which  apply,  belifc 
unrestrained  competition 
port  services. 

5.  Strongly  desires  serv 
geles  harbor  by  carriers  whose 
largely  identified  with  the 
as  contrasted  with  transportation 
who  serve  this  community 
in  connection  with  servlcf 
rles  and  places  whers  the 
great  or  greater. 

6   Opposes,  in  the  esta 
oceanic    air    certificates, 
against  steamship  compa4les 
operate    seagoing    vessels 
serve   their  established   routes 
with  both  air  and  surface 
fu'ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of 
sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Civil  Aernnautits  Board 
Maritime  Commission. 
States  Senate  Committees 
Interstate  Commerce.  mem|3ers 
States  House  of  Represent 
on  the  Merchant  Marine 
Interstate   and   Foreign 
California  Members  of 
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Coi  gress. 


America,  the  Bountiful 


EXTENSION  OF  flEMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missoi;» 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  18.  1945 

Mr.  SHCRT.  Mr.  Sbeaker,  recently 
there  appeared  an  editor  al.  America,  the 
Bountiful,  in  the  Wader  a  Pioneer  Jour- 
nal, Wadena,  Minn.,  a  progressive  and 
wide-awake  newspaper  published  by  our 
ab!3  and  distinguished  cc  lleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  the  Honorable 
Harold  Knutscn. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Knutson]  was  bom  in  *Iorway,  but  his 
family  moved  to  Minnesota  when  he  was 
a  small  lad,  and,  like  most  rugged  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Midwest,  cane  up  the  hard 
way  in  that  pioneer  Stat ;. 

Through  honest  amjition  and  by 
ceaseless  toil,  the  gentle  nan  from  Min- 


nesota, Harold  Kntjtson, 

ed  for  three  decades  as  a       .. 

of  his  district  to  the  (Congress  of  the 
United  States. 


has  been  elect- 
Representative 


Because  of  his  thorough  historical 
knowledge  and  wide  travels,  this  Con- 
gressman with  Norse  blood  in  his  veins 
and  with  daring  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  Vikings,  realizes  much  more  than 
most  native  Americans  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses over  nations  in  the  Old  World. 

The  global  war  just  ended  has  left 
its  ugly  scars  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  also  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men.  America  has  not  escaped  the  dam- 
aging repercu.ssions  of  such  a  global  con- 
flict. With  the  rest  of  the  world  we. 
too.  have  many  headaches  and  bafQing 
problems  to  solve. 

Eventually  our  people  will  recover 
from  the  war  Jitters  and  America  will  re- 
turn to  sanity.  In  an  age  of  might  and 
materialism  wc  should  all  pray  that  our 
people  turn  their  backs  upon  hate  and 
greed  and  turn  to  the  faith  of  their 
fathers. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  in- 
clude the  timely  and  helpful  editorial 
which  comes  from  the  pungent  pen  of 
tl  e  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Harold 
Knutson,  a  great  American: 

AMERICA.   THE    BOUNTITUL 

A  few  days  ago  the  publisher  of  the  Pioneer 
Journal  receiver"  a  letter  from  a  young  man 
living  In  one  of  the  liberated  countries  in 
Europe.  It  was  written  In  English  and  the 
thought,  composition,  and  spelling  Indicated 
the  writer  to  be  unusually  Intelligent  and 
well  educated.  However,  throughout  the 
missive  there  was  undercurrent  of  despond- 
ency and  frustration  that  was  most  depress- 
ing. 

The  young  man's  purpose  In  writing,  he 
quickly  explained,  was  his  boundless  ambi- 
tion to  come  to  America,  the  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity,  and  here  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  new  life.  For  four  and  more  years  he 
had  lived  like  a  hunted  animal  In  constant 
fear  of  the  Nazis,  who  occupied  his  home- 
land. He  had  taken  an  active  part  In  the 
underground  movement  and  more  than  once 
had  been  but  a  Jump  ahead  of  the  hangman. 
During  the  occupation  his  father  and  an 
older  brother  had  died  in  concentration 
camps:  their  home  had  been  destroyed  and 
the  mother  rendered  a  helpless  invalid  be- 
cause of  sufTerings  she  had  endured. 

Would  the  Individual  to  whom  he  wrote 
help  him  get  to  America?  This  was  his  one 
purpose  In  life  and  to  gratify  that  ambition 
he  would  give  anything  and  everything.  To 
him  America  symbolizes  all  that  la  good,  all 
that  Is  noble,  all  that  Is  worth  while.  He 
realized  that  he  was  asking  much,  but  he 
was  sure  that  the  Almighty  Lord  would  amply 
repay  anyone  who  would  help  him  attain 
his  most  cherished  objective.  He  would  slave 
and  save  to  bring  his  mother  and  a  young 
sister  over  here  after  he  had  become  estab- 
lished. "Please,  please,  help  me  to  freedom, 
to  opportunity,  to  a  more  secure  life."  This 
was  the  concluding  paragraph,  and  each  word 
was  twice  underscored. 

The  letter  set  the  writer  to  thinking.  He. 
too.  had  been  born  In  Europe,  but  unlike  hla 
young  correspondent  had  been  privileged  to 
partake  of  the  greatest  boon  and  blessing 
that  can  come  to  any  human  being.  By  the 
grace  of  God  he  Is  an  American  citizen — free, 
free.  free. 

The  thought  also  came  to  him  that  too 
many  Americans  do  not  fully  appreciate  all 
that  America  has  given  them.  They  take 
their  citizenship  In  this  great  and  glorious 
Republic  as  a  matter  of  course  and  altogether 
too  lightly.  On  all  sides  we  see  signs  of  vio- 
lence, selfishness,  and  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  others.  Thousands  are  out  on  strikes, 
thereby  depriving  other  thousands  of  employ- 
ment.   Too  many  are  loafing  and  living  off 
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harassed  taxpayers  and  a  Treasury  that  Is 
always  empty,  while  employers  desperately 
•eek  helpers. 

Can  this  be  the  America  that  drew  here 
countless  thousands  from  other  lands  as  the 
lode  star  attracts  the  magnet?  No!  No! 
This  Is  not  America:  It  Is  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  cancerous  growth  that  Is  both  for- 
eign to  our  soil  and  threatening  to  our  well- 
being.  Rather  it  Is  a  repercussion  of  the 
war. 

In  time  sanity  will  return  as  surely  as  night 
follows  day  and  America  will  again  settle 
down  to  the  even  tenor  of  her  ways.  In  time 
these  discordant  elements  will  subside  and 
again  take  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the 
greatest  producing  country  in  all  the  world 
for  deep  down  in  their  hearts  they  know  that 
no  country  can  compare  with  ours,  view  it 
as  they  will.  It  is  a  land  where  every  man  Is 
a  king  and  every  woman  a  queen.  America 
has  but  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  that  fairly  dazzles  with  opportunities  and 
promises  for  an  ever  continuing  better  life. 

When  we  think  of  the  millions  who  would 
come  here  and  establish  themselves  In  our 
midst  and  partake  of  our  propeslty  and  well- 
being  It  evokes  mixed  feelings — thankfulne-ss 
for  being  an  American,  sadness  that  we  can- 
not share  our  blessings  with  the  less  fortun- 
ate of  other  lands. 

We  derive  much  comfort  and  satisfaction  In 
the  knowledge  that  we  can  best  help  the  less 
fortunate  In  other  lands  by  remaining  strong 
and  solvent  at  home.  A  bankrupt  America 
would  but  add  to  the  troubles  and  tribula- 
tions of  the  times. 


Check  on  Use  of  Strike  When  Public 
Interest  luTolved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4,  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  Include  the  following  excel- 
lent statement  on  Industrial  peace  by 
George  Eiicson  in  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  September  29.  1945: 

Strikes  have  now  become  dinner  table 
conversation  throughout  the  Nation  as  the 
numt)e  of  workers  who  have  left  their  Jobs 
approaches  the  2.000.000  mark.  That  they 
are  a  distinct  threat  to  reconversion  and  a 
d.reet  cause  of  loss  of  millions  of  dollars, 
not  only  to  the  industry  struck,  byt  to  in- 
nocent parties,  as  wel'  as  to ,  the  striking 
workers  themselves,  is  conceded  by  every- 
one. But  the  weapon  of  the  strike  Is  not, 
therefore,  regarded  as  an  anachronism,  but 
as  an  Inevitable  part  of  the  American  scene. 
The  unions  consider  It  as  the  last  and  most 
effective  arrow  in"  their  quiver  In  obtain- 
ing thei.  demands. 

It  is  barely  passible  that  the  present  flare- 
up  of  strikes  throughout  the  country  Is 
serious  enough  to  bring  about  an  Insistent 
demand  by  the  public  for  adequate  ma- 
chlnerv  to  remedy  labor  disputes  before  they 
reach  the  point  of  violence  or  an  Impasse 
where  two  antagonistic  parties  "stand  on 
theU  rights"  all  the  while  tbat  public  rights 
are  being  trampled  upon.  It  is  comjnon- 
place  that  the  public,  as  Innocent  bystand- 
er, must  suffer  losses  and  hardship  while 
the  contestants  fight  it  out,  but  it  Is  not 
common  sense  or  Justice,  and  sooner  or  later 
this  problem  will  have  to  be  solved  in  the 
light  of  public  interest. 


rtTBUc  TsraasT  involved 

Illustrations  of  how  strikes  affect  others 
not  concerned  directly  are  numerous.  The 
elevator  strike  in  New  York  by  15,000  op- 
erators has  made  idle  a  majority  of  the  300,- 
000  workers  In  the  garment  and  fur  in- 
dustry. t7ni.ble  to  deliver  goods  because 
of  mounting  congestion,  the  American  Rall- 
▼•ay  Express  has  put  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments into  Manhattan,  while  mall  remains 
undelivered  above  the  first  floor  of  struck 
buildings.  Altogether  some  l,600fi00  persons 
are  adversely  affected. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 
coal  mining  areas,  striking  foremen  have 
forced  idleness  on  some  35,000  miners.  The 
lo:3  In  coal  production  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  faces  a  fuel  shortage  is  rising  300,000 
tons  a  day.  Public  utilities  see  possible 
stoppages  of  essential  services  as  a  strike  of 
oil  workers  in  seven  States  is  cutting  off 
the  flow  of  gasoline  and  oil. 

A  breakdown  in  transportation  threatens 
In  Detroit  where  tiie  bulk  of  the  gasoline 
service  stations  are  displaying  "no  gas"  signs 
and  the  bus  system  has  had  to  curtaU  op- 
erations. The  strike  of  60.000  lumber  and 
sawmill  workers  In  Oregon.  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana  is  adversely  affecting 
the  construction  industry. 

PAT  QTTXSTtON   MAIN   8TKIKX  CAUSE 

Basically,  the  strikes  are  to  enforce  the 
demand  for  more  moiiey,  though  some  have 
occurred  because  of  an  accumulation  of 
grievances  during  the  war  period:  such  as 
changes  in  hours  of  work,  discharges,  senior- 
ity dlfllculties.  holiday  pay,  and  even  promo- 
tions. The  strike  at  the  Packard  plant  took 
place  when  union  stewards  were  reported  to 
have  ordered  workers  to  leave  their  benches 
on  July  21  because  they  had  decided  the 
plant  should  not  operate  on  Saturdays,  at 
which  the  president  of  the  company  broke 
off  negotiations  with  the  local. 

At  the  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.  plant,  a 
strike  followed  the  discharge  of  three  union 
members  who  had  ejected  a  foreman  they 
didn't  like.  In  another  instance,  union  mem- 
bers struck  because  several  men-  were  dis- 
charged for  loaflng.  Other  extensloi»  of 
union  authority  have  caused  a  stiffening  of 
company  officials'  attitude  in  the  conviction 
that  these  actions  are  an  infringement  of  the 
management's  right  to  manafe. 

The  demand  for  more  pay  Is  certainly 
understandable,  and  as  the  prognosttcatora 
prodlotMl.  to  be  expected.  But,  because  the 
ualona  ask  a  90-percent  increase  to  offset  the 
drop  In  take-home  pay  because  of  a  shorter 
workweek  does  not  prove  that  it  is  eitber 
feasible  or  Just. 

TAXX-ROMX  PAT  AaOUMZNT 

The  increase  Is  aimed  to  keep  the  workers' 
weekly  pay  at  the  peak  level  obtained  dur- 
ing the  war.  Figured  on  basic,  straight-time 
wage  rates,  the  gain  for  labor  since  January 
1941.  has  been  about  20  percent,  but  on  an 
average  weekly  earnings  basis,  the  gain  has 
been  77  percent.  Dxu-lng  the  war.  the  War 
Labor  Board,  with  the  unions  concurring, 
based  Increases  on  the  basic  straight-time 
wage  basis.  To  retain  the  war  gains,  the 
unions  have  shifted  to  the  weekly  or  take- 
home  basis.  It  is  this  shift  which  manage- 
ment finds  illogical. 

The  urge  of  labor  to  attempt  to  retain  its 
present  standard  of  living  should  receive 
every  sympathetic  consideration.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  irresponsible  unions  or  leaders 
have  prejudiced  labor's  cause  in  various  In- 
stances by  hasty  action,  relying  on  intimida- 
tion and  refusing  conciliation  services.  The 
30-percent  demand  is  regarded  in  many  quar- 
ters as  not  genuine,  but  as  a  bargaining 
figure.  Certainly,  the  Ill-considered  CIO 
charge  that  industry  has  huge  concealed 
profits  from  the  war  will  hardly  bear  analysis. 
The  assumption,  of  course,  is  that  much 
higher  wages  could  be  paid  out  of  such  con- 


cealed profits.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  no  such  profits  cotUd  be  hidden  from 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  Ti-easury  tax  collectors 
or  from  the  keen  contract-negotiation  boards. 

COMPSOMiaC  SEZMS  NSCISSAXT 

Whst  then  can  be  done  to  bring  about 
understanding  between  the  opposing  sides 
and  get  on  with  domestic  peace,  now  that 
International  war  is  ended?  Already  more 
unions  are  calling  for  strike  votes.  In  par- 
ticular, at  General  Motors  with  its  836,000 
employees,  and  possibly  at  Ford  and  Chrysler 
plants.  These  votes  are  taken  under  the 
stupid  Connally-Smlth  Act  which  puts  the 
Government  In  the  ridiculous  position  of 
being  forced  to  supervise  strike  balloting  at 
taxpayers'  expense. 

Under  this  act.  the  balloting  by  the  mine 
workers  in  1944  cost  the  Government  tSSO.OOO 
and  on  the  same  basis  would  cost  about 
1185,000  for  a  General  Motors  strike  vote. 
The  act  lacked  real  teeth  to  prevent  strikes 
during  the  war  and  it  appears  to  have  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  Of  course,  its  repeal 
would  end  the  President's  right  to  seize  a 
struck  plant,  but  such  seiture  Is  out  of  place 
In  peacetime,  and  moreover,  It  doesn't  solve 
the  problem. 

The  business  of  adjudicating  the  disputes 
between  labor  and  management  has  been  a 
difficult  one  for  generations.  Differences  of 
opinion  are  prone  to  arise  as  to  what  a  man's 
work  is  worth  and  how  much  a  person  or  a 
company  can  afford  to  pay.  In  a  case  like 
the  present,  compromise  Is  the  essence  of 
wisdom  where  wages  only  are  concerned.  The 
Government  cannot  properly  settle  disputes 
during  peacetime,  though  the  present  admin- 
istration would  like  to  keep  its  hand  in  by 
failing  to  declare  the  war  ended.  This  en- 
ables it  to  retain  some  of  Its  war  powers. 


CONrxUMCX 


SOLtmON 


The  best  hope  lies  In  representatives  of 
labor  and  management  getting  together 
around  a  table  and  in  time-honored  fashion 
and  with  open  minds  examining  the  others' 
point  of  view.  There  is  still  time  for  a  la- 
bor-management conference.  If  called  at 
once.  The  one  that  the  Government  has 
set  for  November  5  may  find  a  fait  accompli 
facing  it — a  nation  besieged  by  strikes.  Put- 
ting It  off  to  that  late  date  Is  hardly  a  stroke 
of  statesmanship. 

Manacement  should  make  ooneesslona 
where  these  do  not  Jeopardize  a  company's 
or  indUBUy's  position.  Lab<.^r  should  accept 
WLB  decisions  or  an  arbitration  award  even 
though  they  be  distasteful.  And  Congress 
or  the  sepsirate  States  had  better  consider 
remedial  legislation  vhere  the  public  health 
Is  jeopardised  or  where  suikes  substantially 
Involve  the  public  interest.  The  right  to 
strike  is  not  an  absolute  one  as  was  mad* 
evident  at  the  time  of  the  police  strike  in 
Boston.  It  is  Intolerable  that  any  small 
group  can,  at  will,  put  the  essential  functions 
of  a  big  city  at  a  standstill.  One  cannot  leg- 
islate falrmindedneas  or  an  objective  point 
of  view,  but  at  least  the  law  can  restrain  and 
can  impose  penalties. 


UNRRA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  4.  1945 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record.  I  include  the  foUowin?  radio  ad- 
dress made  by  me  September  29.  1945, 
over  Station  WIND; 

Ify  fellow  Americana,  though  the  actual 
•hootlnt;  is  practically  over  In  the  war-torn 
part«  of  the  world,  poverty,  pestilence,  and 
starvation  still  take  a  heavy  toll  of  human 
lives.  The  coming  winter  will  be  the  most 
cruel  yet  experienced  by  the  unfortunate 
peoples  in  the5e  countries.  To  combat  this 
postwar  strife.  O'lr  late  President.  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevclt.  as  early  as  Decemt>er  1942.  es- 
tablished the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
HdiabilUatlon  Operations  within  the  State 
Department.  OFRRO  was  created  to  provide 
•XKl  transport  food,  clothing,  and  other  ne- 
cessities to  war-liberated  victims.  Ourlng 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1943,  OFRRO  s 
program  was  put  Into  eflect  to  aid  refugees 
In  north  Africa. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  what  was  to 
develop  Into  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
civilian  relief  program.  In  June  1943.  Jointly 
with  the  British  Foreign  Office,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  presented  to  all  the  United 
Nations  the  draft  of  an  agreement  for  an 
International  relief  organization.  On  Novem- 
ber 9.  1943,  the  representatives  of  44  nations 
met  and  signed  the  agreement  establishing 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  UNRRA.  as  this  organUatlon 
is  now  commonly  known,  la  not  a  permanent 
organisation,  but  la  aelf-llqutdatlng  In  Its 
activities.  Its  main  taak  Is  to  provide  Im- 
mediate relief  and  rehabilitation  to  those  of 
the  United  Nations  who  cannot  finance  thrlr 
own  relief  imports,  and  It  Is  organized  to 
•Mlat  the  authorities  of  these  countries  until 
ttoelr  MMentlal  relief  needs  have  been  met. 

Bach  member  In  UNRRA  contributes  to  the 
administration  fund.  Of  44  nations,  39  have 
paid  their  allocated  share  of  the  admlnlatra- 
tive  expense.  The  remaining  5  have  notified 
the  Administration  that  their  payments  are 
In  procee-H  Of  the  t9.500.000  nf  ndmlnlstra- 
tion  expenses  allocated  for  1944,  •69.167 
remains  unpaid. 

Kach  of  the  31  nations  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  enemy  during  t|ie  war  con- 
tributes to  the  operating  fund.  RThe  contri- 
bution roughly  Is  set  at  1  pendent  of  the 
national  Income  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1943.  Twenty-six  member  nations  have  re- 
sponded to  date.  The  remaining  Ave  govern- 
ments have  notined  the  Administration  that 
contributions  are  now  In  the  process  of  au- 
thorization or  appropriation.  To  date,  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  total  operating 
fund  R£ked  by  the  Atlantic  City  resolution 
has  been  paid  In.  The  total  made  available 
up  to  September  15.  1945.  Is  $1,268,750,254. 
There  remains  to  be  paid  by  the  26  nations 
which  hav^  already  taken  authorization  ac- 
tion W97365  987  Of  this.  WSO.OOO.OOO  Is  to 
come  from  the  United  States.  The  original 
total  UNRRA  budget  was  about  »1.862.0O0,C00. 
The  as.'ilstance  given  by  UNRRA  might  be 
etaaaed  under  three  heads:  Relief  supplies, 
consisting  of  food,  clothing,  fuel,  medicines, 
household  supplies,  etc  ;  relief  services  such 
as  health  and  welfare  service,  repatriation  of 
displaced  persons,  etc:  rehabilitation  supplies 
and  services,  such  as  seeds,  fertilizers,  raw 
materials,  machinery,  transportation,  public 
utilities,  technical  services,  etc. 

UNRRA  la  concerned  with  meeting  the  im- 
mediate basic  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
people  In  order  to  tide  them  over  their  trying 
tlmee — It  Is  not  Intended  to  carry  on  recou- 
•tructlon  or  permanent  facilltiea 

Due  to  the  destructive  power  of  modern 
vaapon*  f^^^  ^^*  scorched -earth  poUclea  of 
thvtntmlea,  the  relief  problem  of  thla  war  la 
unpracedently  great,  The  acute  acarclty  o( 
hcAMlni,  food,  clothlni,  btankeu.  aoap,  medU 
mX  ■t^jfUaa.  and  the  like,  increaae  the  prev< 
ilMMt  of  tflaaaae  and  the  threat  of  larue-acale 
apldamlea  and  plagues  The  shortage  of  agri- 
euUural  and  industrial  iquipmoni.  iiM<la,  live* 
atoek,  and  other  machinery,  prevents  Im- 
BMdlata  raatunpuon  ot  production.  UNRRA 
raperta  froaa  Poland  IndlcaU  that  M  peroeni 
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A  number  cf  the  nation^ 
run  by  the  enemy,  had 
exchange  and  credit 
did  not  call  upon  UNRRi  l 
daring   they  could   take 
needs.     Among   these 
and  Holland.    Only  those 
extreme  conditions  have 
assistance. 

Hud  the  war  in  Europfe 
It  was  generally  believed 
UNRRA 's  difficulties, 
have  arisen.    But  the  wa: 
the  spring  of  1945 
remained  tight  and  in 
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get.      Communications 
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priorities  on  manpower, 
ping  that  the  military 
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tora.  In  large  meaaure, 
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people. 

The  total  break  •down 
facUtuaa  baa  made  u 
gooda   through   to   their 
Rinnint  about  April  1 
sent  suppllee  for  Polam 
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Constanza,  Rumania.  There  the  cargo  was 
unloaded  and  delivered  to  a  representative 
of  the  Polish  Government.  There  was  con- 
siderable delay  before  the  cargo  began  to 
move  toward  Poland,  because  the  only  means 
of  transportation  was  by  truck,  and  these 
were  not  in  first-class  condition,  making  the 
Journey  tortuous  and  slow  and  exposing  It  to 
frequent  lootings.  As  a  result,  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  total  cargo  eventually  reached 
it.s  destination.  However,  according  to  latest 
reports,  the  ports  of  Gdynia  and  Danzig  are 
now  open.  The  first  shipload  of  UNRRA 
supplies  bound  for  Danzig  arrived  there  on 
September  17.  The  delay  in  making  these 
ports  available  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  retreating  Germans  destroyed  the  port 
facilities  at  Gdynia,  making  It  accessible 
only  to  small  vessels.  The  wa-^houses.  how- 
ever, are  not  completely  destroyed.  In 
Danzig,  the  situation  was  different.  There, 
tho  port  was  intact,  but  the  warehouses  were 
destroyed.  Arrangements  now  have  been 
made  to  have  the  ships  go  to  Danzig,  leave 
half  their  goods  there,  to  be  loaded  on  rail- 
way trucks  and  sent  to  Gdynia,  to  be  stored 
in  the  huge  harbor  warehouses.  After  un- 
loading half  the  cargo,  the  ships  are  able  to 
enter  the  port  of  Gdynia  to  unload  the  re- 
maining goods. 

From  Apr  1  1  to  the  end  of  July  1945, 
UNRRA  shipped  well  over  lOO.OCO  tons  of 
supplies  to  Poland,  valued  at  nearly  $50,- 
000.000.  A  few  dnya  ago  UNRRA  supply  ex- 
perts in  Europe,  in  charge  of  obtaining  Army 
surplus  supplies  for  relief,  advised  their 
Washington  headquarters  that  fiOO  Canadian 
Army  trucks  are  now  on  their  way  to  Poland. 
This  ahoult*  greatly  relieve  the  transporta- 
tion problem.  When  UNRRA  delivers  a  cargo 
to  a  nation  Us  control  over  the  cargo  ceases 
after  the  authorities  of  the  recipient  country 
take  It  over.  However,  UNRRA  observers 
watch  with  a  critical  eye  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  supplies  In  a  given  country  In 
order  to  make  certain  that  It  la  not  tainted 
by  discrimination,  whether  for  racial,  rell- 
gloua,  or  political  reasons.  Reports  of  mis- 
use of  UNRRA  supplies  are  iminedlntcly 
tracked  down.  While  a  few  minor  local  in- 
stances have  come  to  light,  no  large-scale 
instances  of  misuse  exist.  In  these  minor 
cases  the  local  authorities  have  been  quickly 
apprised  of  their  error  and  the  situation 
corrected. 

The  preservation  of  the  lives  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  who  have  suffered  so  greatly 
and  given  so  much  will  be  a  decisive  factor 
in  our  winning  and  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  future.  Hunger  and  want  are  the  most 
fertile  fields  for  communism,  fascism,  hate, 
and  war.  UNRRA's  principal  aim  Is  to  help 
these  people  help  themselves.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  readily  contributed  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  a  week  to  gain  victory.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  are  vllling  to  expend 
a  lesser  sura  than  a  week  of  such  spending 
to  assure  a  lasting  peace. 


Contest  in  Selfishness  Seen  Between  Alliei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CUNNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPR18ENTAT1VM 

Thursday,  October  4,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  by  David  Lnwimop  on  the 
failure  of  the  recent  London  Conference 
expre»aos  my  own  view  of  the  moral 
origins  of  that  failure, 

Thoae  of  ua  who  reproached  the  ad- 
mlnlitratlon  for  the  aecrecy  with  which 
It  conducted  its  negotiations  at  Yalta 
and  Teheran,  and   ih«  cynicism  with 
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which  the  decisions  made  there  scuttled 
the  high  principles  heretofore  always 
held  by  this  Nation  in  its  international 
dealings,  have  been  Justified  by  events. 
The  betrayal  of  Poland  to  meet  Rus- 
sian demands  was  the  Initial  step  down 
the  road  to  the  bog  and  mire  of  power 
politics  in  which  otir  Nation  now  finds 
Itself. 

CoimsT     IN     Sklfishncss     Seen     Between 
Allies — Woelo    Is    Fating    Penaltt    fob 

EXPEDIENCT.    SATS    WRTTEa 

(By  Davlr*  Lawrence) 

Failure  of  the  Big  Five  Conference  at  Lon- 
don should  occasion  no  surprise.  The  war 
Is  over.  Allied  unity  evidently  Isn't  consid- 
ered abroad  aa  Impe  atlve  as  it  was  before. 
The  European  nations  are  out  to  get  what 
they  can  for  themselves — and  a  contest  In 
selflahness  will  inevitably  wind  up  where  the 
London  Conference  is  today. 

The  responsibility,  however,  rests  as  much 
en  the  American  people  as  it.  does  on  any 
of  the  nations  now  blocking  an  agreement. 
The  first  misstep  was  the  Yalta  Conference, 
when  Idealism  was  'oesed  out  the  window 
and  the  so-called  practical  school  of  thought 
came  Into  the  saddle.  Persona  who  argued 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  t>elng  scrapped 
were  rebuked  and  told  they  were  perfection- 
lata.  Persons  «ho  r  atended  that  the  Yalta 
Conference  waa  a  return  to  pc^wer  politlca 
were  Informed  that  public  policy  rotut  reat 
on  power,  anyway,  and  that  In  the  Interest 
of  Allied  unity  and  prospective  aid  of  Russia 
against  Japan  any  compromise  waa  logical 
and  dealrabie. 

Today  the  world  Is  paying  the  penalty  for 
auch  programs  of  expediency.  Any  agree- 
ment that  concedes  something  that  is  basi- 
cally wrong  in  prUiciple.  merely  to  gain  soma 
temporary  end,  rests  on  an  unsound  foun- 
dation. 

ausaiANs  held  looical 
Secretary  Byrnca  announces  that  the  difll- 
cuttles  at  London  are  in  matters  of  procedure. 
Obviously  the  Russian  position  has  prevented 
an  agreement,  but  the  Russian  Government 
has  been  both  logical  and  frank  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  pursuing  an  admittedly  na- 
tionalistic position  and  wants  whatever  It 
can  get.  The  British,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  definite  interests  In  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  want  a  sphere  of  Influence,  too.  No 
matter  by  what  name  it  Is  called,  the  British 
and  the  Russians  have-  marked  out  the  areas 
which  they  want  to  control  or  influence  in 
Europe. 

The  United  States,  ever  since  the  Teheran 
Conference  of  1843  under  the  leadership  ot 
Secretary  Hull,  declared  against  special  alli- 
ances and  spheres  of  Influence.  Efforts  to 
Introduce  the  balance  of  power  by  devices 
that  are  claimed  not  to  be  spheres  of  Influ- 
ence, but  which  really  are  Just  the  same,  have 
cavised  Russia  to  ask  for  a  voice  in  everyt>ody 
else's  domain  on  the  ground  that  If  she  is 
not  to  rule  her  nearby  countries  without  In- 
terference from  the  other  Allies  then  she — 
Russia — wants  a  voice  In  any  other  nation's 
diplomatic  domain. 

But  aa  aoon  as  the  United  States  and  Orent 
Britain  agreed  to  Russian  participation  in 
their  own  areaa  of  Interest,  including  the 
Japanese  occupation,  Foreign  Commissar 
Molotov  revived  the  position  he  took  at  San 
ttanclsco,  namely,  that  other  nations  b« 
ruled  out  and  matters  be  decided  by  the  Big 
Three. 

BTAar  or  doacxi 

In  the  end  tlie  eltuatlon  reaolvea  ttaelf 
Into  a  problem  of  accepting  or  rejecting  tol- 
lectlve  aecuriiy  and  cullrctive  seuletuvnt  uf 
ail  major  quaatloua.  XI  this  is  to  be  a  unt- 
eeraally  manswed  world  to  malntaui  peart, 
then  such  settlements  aa  were  made  at  Yalta 
ware  wrong.  When  PolMiid  waa  dismembered 
to  meet  Ruiaia'a  ueDmttd  and  separate  aunaa 
of  occupation  (or  Otiwaay  lacking  in  uni- 


formity were  really  sanctioned  despite  the 
public  professions  to  the  contrary,  the  start 
was  made  toward  the  debacle  that  haa 
emerged  this  week. 

There  can  be  no  sailing  without  some  com- 
pass or  chart  or  guide.  The  Allied  Nations 
gave  up  their  Ideals  when  they  violated  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  proceeded  to  sanction  a 
vengeful  peace.  Power  politics  Is  not  com- 
patible with  a  universal  society  of  free  na- 
tions. Russia  has  much  to  account  for  in 
her  unilateral  actions  and  politics  but  she 
looks  about  and  sees  power  politics  played  by 
others. 

Until  there  Is  mutual  forbearance  and  a 
willingness  to  forego  territorial  or  material 
advantages  In  the  interest  at  least  of  a  spirit 
of  genuine  friendship,  there  Is  likely  to  be  lit- 
tle progress  made  toward  the  so-called  peace 
treaty  that  la  formally  to  end  World  War  II. 
The  deadlock  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  but 
at  least  Secretary  Byrnes  has  courageously 
declined  to  discard  any  more  American  prin- 
ciples. In  the  end.  giving  fullest  publicity 
to  what  has  happened  In  London  may  awaken 
peoples  everywhere  to  the  dangers  of  trying 
to  make  peace  on  a  nationalistic  or  selflah 
basis. 

There  Is  no  harm  In  waiting  patiently  for 
a  change  In  the  moral  climate  of  European 
d  lulomacy. 


A  Road  to  Home  Ownerthip 

EX1EN6I0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuroam* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSB 
Thursday,  October  4.  1945    - 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  America  has  always  been  a 
Nation  of  home  owners.  Sound,  national 
policy  has  always  called  for  the  doing 
of  anything  which  would  promote  the 
ownership  of  their  own  homes  by  the 
American  people. 

In  recent  years  there  has  developed, 
however,  a  consciousness  that  there  were 
some  groups  in  the  population  who  in  the 
very  nature  of  their  economic  circum- 
stances could  never  hope  in  any  human 
probability  to  become  home  owners.  We 
have  tackled  the  problem  of  the  slum  by 
means  of  publicly  constructed  housing  to 
be  rented  to  low-income  groups  among 
our  people.  Many,  however,  who  have 
supported  public  housing  where  they  be- 
lieved it  the  only  answer  to  the  necessity 
of  enabling  American  children  to  grow 
up  In  clean  and  decent  surroundings, 
have  hoped  that  the  field  of  such  pub- 
lic housing  could  be  restricted  as  much 
as  possible  and  that  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  other  means  could  be 
adopted  to  enable  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  to  meet  their 
housing  needs  through  their  own  effort 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  actual  owner- 
ship of  the  dwellings  In  which  they  live. 

To  this  end  thoughtful  people  have 
aought  an  an.^wer  to  the  housing  problem 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  a  group 
of  our  people  who  cannot  command  the 
resources  to  afford  to  own  Individual 
dwelling  houses,  but  who  at  the  samt 
time  are  well  enough  off  so  they  should 
not  need  to  drpmd  upon  public  housing 
for  a  loluilon  of  their  problem.  The 
question  really  reKolves  Into  whether  or 
not  the  needs  of  Uits  middle  group  art 


to  be  met  by  an  expansion  Into  higher 
Income  groups  by  the  public-housing 
program  or  an  extension  of  the  home- 
owners program  to  reach  lower-income 
groups. 

The  best  answer  that  I  know  of — in- 
deed the  only  one  which  has  proven  of 
practical  and  tested  l)enefit — is  the  mu- 
tual home-ownership  plan  whereby 
groups  of  people  of  modest  income  are 
united  together  to  own  cooperatively 
multiple-unit  dwellings,  to  share  the 
financial  and  maintenance  costs  of  such 
dwellings  and  to  contribute  to  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  cost  and  proper 
ownership  share.  Thus,  home  owner- 
ship can  be  made  available  to  millions  of 
people  who  could  otherwise  not  know  its 
meaning.  Outstanding  examples  of  the 
success  of  the  home  ownership  plan  are 
the  Walnut  Grove  homes  in  South  Bend, 
Ind.;  Greenmont  Village  homes.  Dayton, 
Ohio;  and  Oak  Park  homes,  also  at  Day- 
ton, the  last  of  which  was  financed  and 
constructed  without  governmental  par- 
ticipation whatsoever.  In  the  other  two 
cases  the  homes  were  built  originally  by 
Federal  agencies,  but  are  now  purchased 
by  the  associations  of  the  people  who 
live  therein. 

There  has  recently  been  formed  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  National  Mu- 
tual Housing  As.sociatlon,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  difTerent  suecoas- 
ful  mutual  housing  organisations 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  rep- 
resenutives  of  other  organizations  which 
are  desirous  of  promoting  this  construc- 
tive answer  to  a  great  segment  of  our 
problem  of  providing  homes  In  America. 
One  of  the  moving  spirits  in  this  organ- 
ization, as  well  as  the  secretary  of  the 
Walnut  Grove  Mutual  Housing  Corp, 
is  Mr.  John  Lutes,  and  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  with  my  remarks 
a  description  of  the  mutual  housing  plan 
written  by  Mr.  Lutes: 

MtJTUAL  Housing  a  Practical  Plan 

(John  R.  Lutes,  secretary,  Walnut  Grove 
Mutual   Housing  Corp.) 

Recently  Raymond  Foley,  the  new  FHA 
Administrator,  wrote  In  a  signed  article  in 
Blldor  that  the  means  must  be  found  for 
serving  the  housing  needs  cf  the  great  mid- 
dle class;  above  the  lowest  Income  and  below 
the  upper  stratum.  This  was  a  practical, 
timely,  and  true  statement  and  should  be 
followed  by  concrete  action. 

Action  that  is  predicated  on  full  consid- 
eration of  the  problem,  including  its  eco- 
nomic aspects.  Is  required.  Jiut  building 
housea  with  an  Initial  down  payment  within 
the  reach  of  this  income  group  Is  definitely 
not  the  complete  answer.  This  has  been 
tried  to  some  extent  and  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  developing  housing  that 
was  predestined  to  become  substandard  In  a 
few  short  years.  What  la  needed  la  a  meana 
of  providing  low-coat  housing  with  a  small 
down  payment  and  stUl  providing  protection 
from  the  economic  forces  which  accelerate 
the  depreciation  of  this  type  of  houalng. 

WHT  aAPn  DCntXCUTIOMT 

With  maaa  production  techniques  plua 
building  on  low-cost  land,  and  limiting 
hotiaes  to  not  more  than  two  bedrooma.  tt 
wu  poaalble  to  build  for  this  market  In 
aome  areaa.  However,  In  reaching  this  mar- 
ket the  builder  toad  to  operate  ao  itoai  toe 
cuuiu  ii«)t  avuld  aeeeleratlag  depreetatlon  ot 
the  houBinK.  and  here  are  the  reaaona  why, 

Firat.  holuiitg  down  rtmatrucUoa  eoata  and 
at  111  providing  a  livable  houae  meaai  that 
the  house  ptovidrd  wuvild  require  greater 
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mor*  constant  m*lntenance  than  a  higher 
priced  houaa.  8tlU  the  Income  level  ol  the 
occupant  of  a  low-priced  bouse  Increased  the 
poaaiblllty  of  hia  not  t>elng  able  to  afTord 
proper  and   regular  maintenance. 

I.  in  building  on  low-coat  land,  the 
WM  uaually  located  In  a  newly  de- 
area  not  adequHtely  protected  by 
bulldlng-ccde  regulations  and  land-use  ordu 
nances.  It  was  common  practice  to  use  the 
familiar  gridiron  lay-out  plan  with  houses 
crowded  together  and  no  provision  for  play- 
grounds or  recreational  areas.  This,  of 
vcnum.  IncrvMed  the  poeslbtlltles  of  nelgh- 
bortiood  depreciation  and  provided  no  meana 
for  cither  preventing  the  Inevitable  develop- 
ment of  spotty  depreciation  or  controlling 
Its  spreading  to  adjacent  dwellings. 

Third,  in  housing  of  this  type  the  turn- 
over of  occupanu  was  very  high,  thereby  ac- 
MtonMng  depreciation.  Tills  high  rnte  of 
turtt-over  resulted  from  the  fact  that  fam- 
tliea  In  this  income  group  usually  had  ac- 
cumulated very  little,  if  any.  financial  re- 
Mrves  to  enable  them  to  weather  periods  of 
Ul&Mi  or  unemployment.  Added  to  this  waa 
the  fact  that  low -coat  housing  seldom  con- 
tained more  than  two  bedrooms  which  In- 
creased the  rate  of  turn-over  as  families 
butgrcw  the  house. 

rtasT  paoTXCT  the  home  owNca 

BTorts  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration toward  developing  ways  and  means 
of  providing  housing  for  this  market  have 
been  limited  to  how  It  could  be  accomplished 
while  still  protecting  the  builder,  the  mort- 
gage lender,  and  the  FHA.  Furnishing  this 
protection  waa  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
FHA  and  they  were  Jtistified  In  taking  this 
viewpoint.  But  the  way  to  provide  housing 
for  this  market  and  also  provide  this  protec- 
tion Is  to  first  protect  the  home  owner  from 
the  rapid  depreciation  of  his  house.  This 
can  and  has  been  done  under  the  mutual 
housing  plan. 

MtJTUAL  HOUSING 

During  the  past  3  years  the  development 
of  the  mutual  housing  plan  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority 
In  order  to  provide  a  means  for  disposing  of 
Its  permanently  constructed  war  housing 
projects.  However,  the  basic  principles  of 
the  plan  readily  lend  themselves  to  the  de- 
velopment of  private  housing  projects  under 
•  I    th^e  FHA  program. 

Briefly  here  Is  how  the  plan  was  put  Into 
effect    on    several    FPHA    housing    projects. 
Occupants   of   the   project   organize   a   non- 
profit corporation  with  membership   limited 
to  project  residents.     The  project  Is  leased 
to  the   housing  corporation  with  an  option 
to  purchase  In  2  years.    During  the  time  the 
project  Is  operated  under  a  lease  any  Income 
after  payment  of  operating  costs,  taxes,  and 
Interest  Is  credited  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  project.     Alter  the   option  to  purchase 
Is  exercised  the  Government   takes  back    a 
mortgage  for  the  piirchase  price  of  the  proj- 
ect  payable  over  a  period  of  45   years  and 
bearing  3-percent  interest.    A  value  is  estab- 
lished   for  each  dwelling  with  the  total  of 
all    residence    values    at    least    equaling    the 
projects    mortgage    Indebtedness.      Monthly 
payments  are  established  for  each  dwelling 
unl'    sufficient    to   pay    off    Its    value    In    30 
years   at   3-percent    Interest    plus    a   charge 
representing   the    residents    pro    rata   share 
o'  the  project's  operating  costs   and  taxes. 
In    that    the    housing    corporation    has    45 
years  to  amortize  Its  mortgage  indebtedness, 
the  resident  member  Is  In  effect  making  ad- 
vance, amortization   payments.     The  differ- 
ence  between    the   amount   the   corporation 
Is  required  to  pay  off  on  the  resident's  dwell- 
ing and  the  larger  amount  that  the  resident 
Is  charged  In  order  that  his  Indebtedness  will 
be  paid  off  In  30  years  is  called  the  resident's 
equity. 

If  a  member  moves  from  the  project  the 
corporation  will  purchase  bis  equity  or  he 


can  sell  his  equity  at 
obtain  to  anyone  whom 
accept  H  a  resident  meotber 
tended  unemployment 
may  continue  to  occup] 
making  monthly  payments 
up  his  equity  credit 
tied  down  to  one  size 
size  of  his  family 
may  uansfer  his  equity 
meets  his  needs. 


whatever  price  he  can 

.he  corporation  will 

In  c&M  of  ex- 

lUneaa.  a  member 

bU  home  without 

until  he  has  used 

a  member  Is  not 

nouse.     Should  the 

lncr<  ase  or  decrease  he 

to  a  dwelling  which 
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con  itruct 
ade<  uate 
futt  re 
jnlt]   fi 
comm  mlty 
h'althy 
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possiBiLrriEs  or 

Construction  of  an 
tln^  will  result  In  a 
will   l)e   pos.ilble  to 
communities   with 
the    immediate    or 
playgrounds,  communlt] 
centers,   etc.     A 
that  will  be  a  safe  and 
a  family  with  plenty  oi 
play  areas,   reduced 
privacy,    and    less    noisi 
mutual    housing    plan 
through  a  large-scale 
Inatlon  of  large  sales 
ulators'  profits  will  ma)^ 
the  consumer  more 
dollar 

Uniform  maintenance 
continuous  control  by 
tlon  will  prevent  rapid 
members  of  the 
able  to  protect  their 
the  effects  of  relaxing  or 
Ing    regulations   and 
effectively  than  au 
could.. 

Development  oi 
tend  to  lessen  posslbill 
In^.    The  fact  that  a 
a  larger  or  smaller 
ect  and  can  tide  himself 
clal  stress  by  using  his 
tially  reduce  resident 

In  addition,  a  lower 
result  from  the 
the  housing  project 
attained  by  an  individual 
a  corporate  owner 
rental  basis.     This  has 
Walnut  Grove  Mutual 
which    operates    a    250 
project    in    South    Bene , 
Greenmont     Mutual 
which  operates  a  500-d 
in  Dayton.  Ohio.     Audits 
the  first  year  of  operatioi  i 
mutual  housing 
corporations  have 
to  be  the  lowes*  cost  of 
housing   project  of 
country. 

Here  is  one  plan  whic^i 
sibilities.     Something 
its  perfection  and  use. 
ficlals,  experts,  and 
been  talking  at  great 
Important  Job  of 
for  this  middle  income 
housing  has  not  been 
come  for  action. 
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provision    for 
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light  and  air,  safe 
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Also    under    the 
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and  the  ellm- 
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It  possible  to  give 
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elllng  FPHA  project 
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corporajtion  show  that  both 
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has  proved  Its  pos- 
s^ould  be  done  about 
'•  "or  years  housing  of- 
ecoi  lomic  planners  have 
Ungth  about  the  all- 
providing  decent  housing 
jroup,  but  adequate 
pre  vlded.    The  time  has 


An  Army  Go|d  Brick? 

or 


EXTENSION 

or 

HON.  GEORGE 


or  <:ALir<iaNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R  SPRESENTATTVES 


Thursday,  October 

Mr.     MILLER     of 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks    in   the    RecoiId 
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California.      Mr. 

to  extend  my  re- 

I   include   the 


followlnjc   article    from   the   California 
Orange  News  of  September  20,  1945: 

AM  ARMT  GOLD  BRICK ? 

Has  Congres.'*  been  sold  a  gigantic  gold 
brick  m  the  Central  Valley  by  the  Army 
engineers? 

This  question  Is  being  asked  by  many 
farmers,  workers,  and  others  who  heard  Col, 
Lester  F  Rhodes,  district  engineer,  tell  the 
Farmer-Labor-Consumer  Association  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  on  September  8  that 
the  Army  program  In  the  Central  Valley  Is 
not.  in  fact,  a  flood  control,  but  a  multiple 
purpose  one.  chiefly  concerned  with  Irrigation 
and  conservation. 

Last  summer  high-ranking  United  State* 
Army  engineers*  spokesmen  told  congrea- 
slonal  committees  that  their  program  in  the 
Central  Valley  was  predominantly  one  of 
flood  control.  It  was  on  th-  basis  of  these 
repented  cla'ms  that  Congress  Included  In  th ) 
Flood  Control  Act  last  December  authoriza- 
tion to  the  Army  to  build  Pine  Flat,  Table 
Mountain.  Folaom.  Isabella.  Success.  Termi- 
nus, and  other  multiple  purpose  dams  In  the 
heart  of  the  Central  Valley  project. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  Colonel 
Rhodes  brought  gasps  of  astonl.xhment  when 
he  read  a  prepared  statement,  preeumnbly 
oflttclal,  m  which  he  said  that  actually  only 
6  percent  of  the  storage  propoaed  for  their 
total  dam-bulldlng  scheme  In  Central  Valley 
are  "for  purely  flood  control  purpose."  Here 
are  Colonel  Rhodes'  exact  words: 

"It  win  be  noted  among  other  Illuminating 
facts  m  this  Uble  that  of  the  total  11,213.400 
acre  feet  of  ultimate  storage  authorized  or 
recommended,  only  6  percent  Is  provided  lor 
purely  flood  control  purposes;  whereas  53 
percent  Is  provided  for  solely  conservation 
uses  and  the  remaining  41  percent  serves 
both  flood-control  and  conservation  pur- 
poses." 

To  these  Illuminating  words  surely  Con- 
gress will  paraphrase  Fibber  McGees  old- 
timers  retort,  "That  ain't  the  way  I  heard  It 
Johnny." 

Testifying  last  summer  before  the  Ssnate 
Flood  Control  Committee,  on  Monday,  June 
5.  1944,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robbins, 
Deputy  Chief.  United  States  Engineers,  said: 
"Take  the  Isabella  Dam  on  the  Kern  River. 
Our  figures  show  the  percentage  of  benefits 
to  be  65»4  percent  flood  control,  and  34 'i 
percent  Irrigation."  Referring  to  Kings 
River  and  Pine  Flat  Dam.  General  Robins 
stated  that  benefit  would  be  54  percent  flood 
control  and  36  percent  Irrigation.  Terminus 
Reservoir  on  the  Kaweah  River  would  have 
"an  estimated  61  percent  for  flood  control, 
and  "36.8  percent"  for  Irrigation.  "Flood 
control  benefits  are  56'i  percent;  Irrigation 
12^4  per  cent"  on  the  Tuolumne  and 
Stanislaus  Rivers. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Flood  Control 
Committee,  on  Thursday,  June  10.  1943. 
Col.  George  R.  Goethals,  Chief  of  the 
Flood  Control  Branch,  Office  of  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, said:  "On  the  San  Joaquin  group 
(Tuolumne,  Stanislaus,  and  San  Joaquin 
Rivers),  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  the 
benefits  of  the  projects  would  divide  approxi- 
mately as  follows.  In  percentages:  66 '2  per- 
cent to  flood  control.  12.75  percent  to  irriga- 
tion; and  30.75  percent  to  power."  Referring 
to  the  Kings  River,  he  said,  "the  following 
distribution  of  annual  benefits  in  accordance 
with  this  report  are  to  flood  control  and  pre- 
vention of  flood  damages,  54  percent;  value 
of  water  that  would  be  saved  for  Irrigation, 
36  i>ercent."  The  Kaweah  River  would  have 
beneflts  allocated  to  flood  control  of  61  per- 
cent, and  the  Tule  River  would  have  flood 
control  beneflts  of  76  percent.  Colonel  Goe- 
thals said  that  on  the  break-down  of  benefits 
on  the  Kern  River,  "there  is  Indicated  alloca- 
tion to  flood  control  of  65^4  percent,  to  Irriga- 
tion and  Increased  power  combined,  34 '^ 
percent." 
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Conrreee  certainly  thought  It  was  votlnf 
authorization  for  the  Army  to  build  dama 
that  are  predominantly  for  flood  control: 
Senator  OvraroN  of  LouUlana,  chairman  ot 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  that  heard  tto« 
testimony,  made  It  plain  that  the  Army  en- 
gineers should  build  only  flood  control  dams, 
while  the  control  of  reclamation  dams  should 
be  under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

He  said:  "You  Just  cannot  have  twd  In 
control.  You  cannot  serve  two  masters,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. As  far  a*  I  am  concerned,  I  am  uot 
going  to  vote  to  put  the  dual  control  of  any 
dam  under  two  different  masters.  You  have 
got  to  have  one.  Where  a  dam  is  predomi- 
nantly fetr  flood  control,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  Army  engineers  and  be  un- 
der tbelr  control,  and  then  the  surface  ator- 
age  required  for  irrigation  and  the  uae  of 
water  for  irrigation  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamauon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reclamation  dama  ought  to  l>e  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior.    I  do  not  see  any  other  answer  to  it." 

Whether  the  Array  engineers  willfully  de- 
ceived Congress  or  whether  they  have  Just 
changed  their  minds  again  since  iMt  fall, 
as  they  have  done  at  Folaom,  Table  Moun- 
tain and  other  spots,  Congreea  should  lose 
no  time  in  amending  the  Flood  Control  Act 
to  straighten  out  the  mess  we  are  In.  As 
Senator  Ovuton  and  many,  many  other* 
have  said,  let  each  of  these  two  Federal  agen- 
de*  attend  to  their  particular  knltung. 
Navigation  and  purely  flood  control  works 
are  the  legitimate  concern  of  the  Army. 
Conservation.  Irrigation,  and  power  dams 
should  and  must  be  planned,  constructed. 
and  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Anything  else  spells  chaoe. 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Associated  Press  news  item  from 
Berlin  on  September  30  surprised  and 
shocked  many  people  in  this  country,  of- 
fering as  it  does  one  more  extraordinary 
evidence  of  our  own  lack  of  policy  in 
Germany  and  of  our  desire  to  lean  over 
backwards  in  helping  Russia  in  its  desire 
to  spread  communism  in  Europe. 

The  editorial  from  the  Bridgeport  Post 
of  October  2  expres.ses  some  measure  of 
the  indignation  that  every  American 
must  feel  in  reading  about  this  one-way 
radio  proposition. 

Beklin  Radio  Used  Only  by  Russians — Al- 
though IT  IS  IN  British  Sector,  the  BRrrisH 
AND  Americans  Can  Get  no  Time  on  rr 

Berlin.  September  30. — The  Berlin  radio, 
once  the  voice  of  Nasi  Propanganda  Minister 
Goebbels.  now  broadcasts  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  Soviet  Union  19  hours  a  day 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  10  Red  Army 


Although  the  radio  station  is  in  a  borough 
of  the  British  sector,  the  Soviet  Military 
Command  has  retained  strict  control.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  Allied  powers  who 
accepted  tentatively  the  claim  that  the  sta- 
tion was  a  Soviet  Eonal  function  are  still 
awaiting  Marshal  Georgl  K.  Zhukoff's  action 
on  modified  requests  for  some  air  time. 

Sample  tests  indicate  that  the  radio  ex- 
erts a  greater  influence  among  the  60.000,000 


Oermans  In  the  poet-Hitler  Reich  than  any 
other  medium  of  Allied  propaganda.  It  la 
heard  by  only  a  tmall  percentage  ot  thoe* 
whose  opinions  It  attempts  to  mold,  but  word 
of  mouth  repetition  with  a  colorful  extra 
dash  of  rumor  spreads  its  message  far  west 
of  the  Soviet  occupation  aone. 

raoPAOAifDA  bsats  paovxD 

In  B  months  the  Berlin  radio  has  scored 
what  might  be  termed  four  "propaganda 
bests."    They  are: 

Marshall  Zhukoff  was  the  first  Allied  com- 
mander to  give  the  beaten  Oermans  food, 
bringing  In  fats  and  other  necessities  to  save 
Berllners  from  starvation:  ths  Red  Army  was 
the  flist  Allied  force  to  declare  itself  free  of 
rsclsl  hatred  of  Germans;  Soviet  authorities 
were  the  first  foreign  rules  to  encourage  re- 
birth of  non-Naal  political  parties:  Marshal 
Zhukoff's  administration  was  tae  first  to  give 
the  go  ahead  tor  redistribution  of  big  estates 
to  landless  farmers. 

Rigid  security  measures  surround  the  sta- 
tion personnel.  In  contrast  to  the  Moscow 
radio,  where  British  and  American  broad- 
casters mingled  casually  witli  Russian'  tech- 
nicians, the  directors  of  the  Berlin  radio  ap- 
pear to  believe  silence  is  the  beet  policy  when 
curious  Allied  officers  make  occasional  visits. 

Similar  to  the  six  Berlin  newspapers  con- 
trolled by  Marshsl  Zhukov,  the  radio  is 
staffed  smply  by  German  subordlnstes.  Vir- 
tually all  in  key  Jobs  were  dravm  from  the 
Free  Germany  Committee,  founded  about 
two  years  ago  in  Moscow  by  Civilian  Com- 
munist expatriates  and  dissident  German 
Army  prisoners. 

The  Berlin  radio  shuns  fairy  tales  for  chil- 
dren and  hammers  away  on  disseminating 
the  Soviet  version  of  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy In  a  variety  of  programs.  One  baffled 
children's  author  said  he  had  been  instructed 
to  go  ahead  with  some  children's  script  but 
•'there  were  no  romances  between  nobility 
and  commoners,  no  mention  of  castles  or 
peasant  huts,  no  reference  to  soldiers  or 
other  military  things,  no  largesse  by  an  aris- 
tocratic hero  to  a  humble  maid." 

Instead  of  medieval  glamor  a  typical  "3routh 
hour"  features  a  dialog  between  a  mother 
and  her  farmer  son.  He  described  how  a 
selfish  German  baron  punished  him  for  tak- 
ing potatoes  from  his  land  to  keep  from  starv- 
ing but  how  today  all  the  estate  is  divided 
Into  new  homes  in  the  liberated  countryside," 
he  exclaims. 

WEIMAR    A    "class"    RZPITBLIC 

For  adults  a  lecture  entitled  "Democracy 
as  a  Task"  deals  with  more  complex  Ideology 
in  this  fashion. 

"The  Weimar  Constitution  attempted  to 
establish  democracy  in  Germany,  but  it  only 
gave  democratic  rights  to  a  certain  class.  It 
was  a  complete  failure  and  Its  most  disas- 
trous consequence  was  that  It  allowed  fas- 
cism to  gain  power." 

For  current  opinions  on  world  politics  the 
Berlin  radio  draws  chiefly  on  statements  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Commissar  V.  M.  Molotov  and 
leading  articles  in  Moscow  newspapers.  Di- 
rect mention  of  communism  is  almeist  never 
made. 

The  American  Army  has  one  low-powered 
radio  station  in  Berlin.  It  is  operated  exclu- 
sively to  suit  the  tastes  of  American  troops, 
but  many  Oermans  listen  to  It.  Hour  after 
hour  it  plays  American  Jazz. 

(Prom   the  Bridgeport   (Conn.)    Post  of 

October  2.  1945] 

Berlin  Radio 

The  Berlin  radio  station  operates  19  hours 
each  day.  It  is  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  10  Red  Army  officers,  though  It  Is  located 
In  the  British  occupation  sector.  Only  the 
Russians  get  time  on  the  station,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  Allied  Powers  have 
been  waiting  in  vain  for  action  on  their  mod- 
erate requests  to  be  allowed  to  offer  pro- 
grams to  the  German  people. 


ft  is  still  a  one-way  proposition.  Just  as 
when  Ooebbels  was  shouting  Naxl  propa- 
ganda over  the  air.  Now  it  is  used  lor  Soviet 
propaganda  and  nothing  else.  It  limits  lt« 
progrsms  to  the  glories  of  the  Russians  and 
the  Soviet  verslcm  of  the  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy. 

It  extols  the  virtues  of  Marshal  ZhukoT, 
first  to  bring  food  to  ths  Germans:  first  to 
declare  racial  hatreds  at  an  end;  first  to  en- 
courage non-Nazi  parties;  first  to  urge  split- 
ting the  barons'  estates  to  poor  farmers;  first 
to  bring  damoeratic  righu  to  the  80.000.000 
Germans. 

Its  news  reports  repeat  articles  in  ths 
Moscow-controlled  press  and  statements  by 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotov.  But  commu- 
nism is  never  mentlemed.  Tl^at  is  not  ths 
way  to  woo  the  Germans,  who  have  been 
brought  up  for  years  on  a  tear  of  ccmmu- 
nism.  The  Russians  are  so  anxious  to  win 
the  Germans  to  their  side  they  do  not  make 
the  mistake  ot  ulking  about  communism 
too  freely. 

The  station  is  manned  by  Germans  who 
bsnded  together  In  Moscow.  Tbey  are  ex- 
patriated Communists  and  ex-German  pris- 
oners who  turned  against  the  Naals.  Chil- 
dren's progrsms,  youth  hours,  adult  Ircturea, 
all  couuin  the  philosophy  on  v»orld  evenu. 
culture,  and  economics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  two  most  potent  aids  in  bringing  de- 
mocracy to  the  German  people  aie  the  press 
and  the  radio.  Both  are  in  Russian  handa. 
The  alx  Berlin  newspapers  are  in  Red  Army 
control.  Such  an  unfair  situation  should  not 
be  allowed  to  proceed  unchecked.  In  the 
first  place  the  Berlin  radio  shotild  tie  used 
for  education  and  entertainment  and  not 
for  propaganda  for  Soviet  Riisaia.  Its  radio 
time  should  be  divided  among  the  Allies  and 
its  programs  supervised  by  a  Joint  commis- 
sion until  the  Germans  can  be  trusted  to 
handle  the  radio  themselves. 

Meantime  the  American  Army  operates  a 
single  low-powered  radio  station  for  the 
benefit  of  Amerlcar  troops.  The  German  lis- 
teners are  l:;w,  and  hour  after  hour  they  are 
entertained  by  recordings  of  American  Jazz. 
What  a  contrast  in  the  reeducation  of  Nazi 
Germany. 


Palestine 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  endorse  President 
Truman's  request  of  Great  Britain  that 
the  doors  of  Palestine  be  opened  im- 
mediately to  around  100,000  displaced 
Jewish  refugees  now  in  Europe. 

Acting  on  a  report  from  Earl  G.  Har- 
rison, American  representative  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees, the  President  late  in  September 
sent  to  Prime  Minister  Attlee  a  request 
that  Jewish  refugees  now  living  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria  be  permitted  to  settle 
In  Palestine.  At  the  same  time  the  Pres- 
ident in  a  published  letter  to  General 
Eisenhower  directed  that  conditions 
under  which  many  of  these  displaced 
families  were  living  in  American  occu- 
pied Germany  and  Austria,  as  described 
In  the  Harrison  report,  be  improved  at 
once. 

In  connection  with  the  tragic  situa- 
tion of  these  refugees  I  should  like  to 
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Include  herewith  an  article  which  I 
wrote  recently  for  the  October  issue  of 
the  Christian  Register — Unitarian: 

F'U.XSTtNE A    CALL    TO    CONSCIENCE 

(By  HzLSN  Gahagan  Douglas) 

A  friend  of  mine  has  just  returned  from  a 
Tlsit  to  Palestine  with  a  shining  story  of 
faith.  A  young  Jewish  girl,  brought  into 
Palestine  from  the  horror  and  bestiality  of 
Hitlers  Europe  to  begin  a  new  life.  Is  found 
writing  a  po€m.  She  is  the  last  of  her  fannily. 
Her  parents  lie  in  some  common  grave  in  a 
Polish  field.  But  now  she  has  been  among 
friends  and  the  subtle  magic  of  Palestine  has 
worked  upon  her.  "What  shall  be  our 
revenge?"  she  asks  In  her  poem,  and  her  an- 
swer la.  "We  shall  plant  10  trees  on  the 
land  and  the  birds  shall  make  nests  in  them 
and  sing  ever*  evening;  and  through  the 
soni^s  we  shall  hear  and'  the  trees  « e  shall 
plant,  we  shall  bring  peace  and  happiness  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  apocryphal  story,  but  It 
has  a  warming  simplicity  about  it  that  is  the 
very  stuff  of  truth.  If  there  is  a  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  the  magnificent  hope  of  this 
Jewish  child  so  bitterly  used  by  a  Christian 
world.  It  Is  that  the  answer  to  pagan  and 
Fascist  negation  Is  Christian  affirmation:  that 
the  reply  to  the  agony  suffered  by  the  world 
In  this  last  frightful  decade  Is  to  rebuild 
what  has  been  shattered,  and  to  make  Justice 
and  decency  grow  where  iniquity  and  hatred 
flourtsbed  before.  Our  opjxirtunlty  to  meet 
this  challenge  is  a  tremendous  one  because 
we  are  now  tn  a  time  of  historic  decisions. 
What  you  and  I  do  now  will  affect  generations 
to  come.  And  It  Is  our  generation — this  gen- 
eration— we  the  people,  and  we  the  legisla- 
tors— that  is  making  these  decisions.  The 
responsibility  is  enormous.  I  think  that  In 
our  own  fallible,  questing  way.  we  are  on  the 
right  road.  Dumbarton  Oaks,  Yalta.  San 
Francisco.  Potsdam — these  are  milestones 
on  the  path.  If  we  have  realized  at  last  that 
the  world  Is  one.  and  we  are  each  part  of  it 
and  must  shoulder  Its  obligations — then  we 
have  taken  the  first  great  step. 

In  this  knowledge  I  think  we  must  ap- 
prottch  the  problem  of  Palestine,  for  In  many 
r -spects  Palestine  is  test  of  the  ability  of 
mankind  to  establish  this  brave,  new  world. 
Let  us  not  mistake  the  situation.  The  Jew- 
ish problem,  that  much  discussed  and  dis- 
putatlotis  and  embarrassing  problem.  Is  more 
a  Christian  than  a  Jewish  problem.  Upon  us 
r»^ts  the  responsibility  for  Its  solution.  We 
know  now  that  anti-Semitism  is  simply  part 
of  the  weapon  In  the  war  against  democracy. 
Failure  to  understand  its  role  as  a  tool  of 
world  reaction  had  much  to  do  with  the 
rise  of  Nazism.  As  Dr.  Henry  A.  Atkinson  has 
pointed  out.  the  real  purpose  behind  Hitler's 
attack  on  the  Jews  "was  to  strike  at  the 
Judaeo-Christlan  tradition  and  the  religion 
of  Christianity  and  Judaism  based  on  com- 
mon principles."  The  Jew  was  the  ostensible 
target  but  all  of  us  were  the  victims.  Poli- 
tically, Hitler  tised  the  Insecurity  and  home- 
lessness  of  the  Jews  as  an  entering  wedge 
to  divide  democracy.  In  their  homelessness 
and  defenselessness  he  recognized — as  ty- 
rants have  always  recognized  through  the 
ages — the  weakest  point  In  the  armor  of 
organized  society,  and  th,re  he  struck. 

Hitler  la  gone,  but  ti  3  forces  he  repre- 
■ented.  whether  labeled  fascism,  racism,  re- 
action, antiliberallsm.  so  on.  No  man  can 
venture  the  full  measure  of  the  tragedy. 
Did  5,000.000  Jews  die  In  Europe  simply 
because  they  were  Jews?  Six  millions?  Our 
minds  falter  before  such  multiplication  of 
horror.  And  this  horror  has  not  ceased.  It 
has  spread  beyond  the  txxlies  of  Dachau  and 
Buchenwald  and  infiltrated  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  an  entire  generation  of  Euro- 
pean youth.  Is  it  not  appalling  to  realize 
that  virtually  the  entire  younger  generation 
c:  Europe — those  who  will  be  the  leaders  of 
the    world   of   tomorrow — has   undergone   a 
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persons  over  a  5- year  period.  D\irlng  the  war 
the  white  paper  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
liberal  leaders  throughout  the  world  Win- 
ston Churchill  called  It  a  "plain  breach  of  a 
solemn  obligation."  Herbert  Morrison,  then 
British  Home  Secretary  and  now  American 
representative  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees,  stated  bluntly: 

"We  regard  this  white  paper  and  the  policy 
In  It  as  a  synlcal  breach  of  pledges  given 
to  the  Jews  and  the  world.  Including 
America."  The  late  President  Roosevelt  de- 
clared that  this  Government  had  "never 
given  Its  approval  to  the  white  paper."  and 
the  Permanent  Mandates  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  refused  to  sanction  It. 
In  England  the  British  Labor  Party,  now  at 
the  helm  of  empire,  unequivocally  denounced 
It  and  in  December  1944  went  on  record 
with  the  words,  "There  Is  surely  neither 
hope  nor  meaning  In  a  Jewish  national  home 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  let  Jews,  if  they 
wish,  enter  this  tiny  land  In  such  numbers 
as  to  become  a  majority.  There  was  a  strong 
case  for  this  before  the  war.  There  Is  an 
Irresistible  case  now." 

This  white  paper,  deliberately  reversing 
the  intent  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  and 
the  Mandate  for  Palestine,  restricts  Jews  to 
settlement  upon  over  6  percent  of  the  area 
of  Palestine  and  limits  their  number  to  one- 
third  the  present  population.  The  Intoler- 
able result  Is  that  today  when  we  have  com- 
pletely repudiated  appeasement,  the  white 
paper,  born  of  appeasement  and  a  sense  of 
defeat,  reaches  Its  full  and  terrible  flower. 
Now,  In  truth,  what  Munich  began  comes  to 
Its  cruel  conclusion.  The  gates  are  closed, 
and  the  welcomers  who  have  worked  only 
In  hope  of  being  able  to  welcome  their  suffer- 
ing brethren,  and  the  wanderers,  who  have 
lived  only  In  hope  of  rescue  when  liberation 
came,  are  still  apart.  The  pledges  of  civiliza- 
tion are  still  unredeemed. 

The  stand  of  the  United  States  la  clear  and 
unequivocal,  and  I  am  proud  of  It.  We  are  for 
ju.stlce.  We  support  Jewish  aspirations  In 
Palestine.  When  the  Balfour  Declaration 
Itself  was  formulated.  It  was  done  only  after 
consultation  with  our  Government  and'other 
Allied  Governments.  Pledging  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  national  home  In  Pales- 
tine. It  was  Included  In  the  Mandate  for 
Palestine,  which  was  endorsed  by  more 
than  50  nations.  Congress  by  unanimous 
resolution  approved  it  In  1922  and  it  was 
later  Incorporated  In  the  Anglo-American 
Convantion  of  1924.  which  made  us  co-re- 
sponsible with  Great  Britain  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  mandate.  Every  President  since 
Wilson  has  supported  It. 

Last  year  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican parties  adopted  planks  endorsing  It. 
This  year  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  under  auspices  of 
the  American  Christian  Palestine  Committee, 
went  on  record  favoring  the  reconstltution  of 
Palestine  as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish 
Commonwealth,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
historic  petition  signed  by  40  Governors  to 
President  Truman,  recording  their  unquali- 
fied support  "for  this  historic  objective." 

What  Is  ovar  duty  as  Americans  who  seek 
International  justice  for  all  minorities  and 
lasting  peace?  I  think  our  duty  Is  clear. 
We  In  this  country  should  Join  with  the 
liberals  and  builders  of  lasting  peace  In 
England  and  France,  and  In  the  resurgent 
democracies  of  Europe,  In  a  pledge  that 
Justice  be  done.  Let  us  work  together  to 
open  the  gates  of  Palestine  and  help  bring 
about  Its  transformation  Into  a  Jewish  Com- 
monwealth In  which  the  civil,  cultural,  and 
religious  rights  of  all  Its  people  wlU  be  safe- 
guarded, A  Jewish  state  In  which  a  great 
people  can  once  more  relnvlgorate  the  world 
with  those  priceless  contributions  In  law, 
In  ethics.  In  social  justice,  In  human  brother- 
hood, which  they  have  so  nobly  bestowed 
upon  the  world  In  the  past:  such  was  the 
vision  of  Balfour,  Lloyd  George.  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  and  all  the  great  leaders  of  the 
past.   It  la  the  dream  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
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who  have  already  seen  that  dream  made  sub- 
stance, who  have  already  built  that  little 
country  into  a  stronghold  of  democracy  in  a 
sea  of  feudalism.  It  is  the  dream  of  thou- 
sands who  wait  In  Europe  today,  sick  at  heart, 
shattered  In  spirit,  hoping  that  the  Christian 
world  will,  in  some  way,  make  restitution,  re- 
store honor,  and  carry  out  the  pledges  so  long 
repudiated. 

"We  shall  plant  ten  trees  on  the  land,  and 
the  birds  shall  make  nests  in  them,  and  sing 
every  evening;  and  through  the  songs  we 
shall  hear,  and  the  trees  we  shall  plant,  we 
shall  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land." 

That  Is  the  call  of  conscience  we  must  an- 
swer. 


Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

or  NSW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  well  acquainted  with  my  views 
In  connection  with  anti-Semitism,  I 
have  consistently  fought  prejudice  and 
hate  because  I  have  felt  and  feel  that 
It  is  a  menace  to  our  American  form  of 
government. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  that  men 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors  have  died 
In  order  to  perpetuate  freedom  for'  all 
peoples.  I  have  fought  prejudice 
whether  it  be  against  the  Catholic.  Prot- 
estant or  Jew.  Negro  or  white.  This 
should  not  be  tolerated  In  the  United 
States.  We  are  all  bom  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges  under  this  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  and  no 
one  should  be  permitted  in  any  way  to 
destroy  that,  for  otherwise  those  who 
have  shed  their  blood  have  not  accom- 
plished anything. 

I  know  that  Uie  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  as  I  do,  and  it 
is  only  because  of  a  small  minority,  dan- 
gerous to  a  greater  extent  than  their 
numbers,  that  we  must  be  ever  vigilant 
of  our  liberties  and  ready  to  fight  the 
menace  wherever  and  whenever  it  may 
appear. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  May  10 
Lssue  of  Counterattack,  published  by  the 
National  Committee  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semitism,  which  deals  with  this  sub- 
ject: 

Trsasom  Trial  To  Go  On — Seditionists 
LiNKKD  TO  Nazi  Plot 

The  sedition  trial  is  to  be  reopened.  A 
new  judge  wlU  be  appointed,  and  a  picked 
group  of  defendants  tried. 

This  electrifying  news  comes  to  Counter- 
attack directly  from  the  Attorney  General's 
olBce  in  Washington.  It  represents  one  of 
the  greatest  victories  won  in  recent  months 
by  the  American  people.  And.  like  a  block- 
buster, it  explodes  In  the  midst  of  America's 
fascists  who  thought  they  could  get  away  with 
murder. 

Hard -hitting  O.  John  Rogge,  Assistant  At- 
torney General  In  charge  of  the  prosecution, 
put  the  case  squarely  when  he  answered  the 
following  question  raised  by  Counterattack: 

"Are  these  sedltioniats  linked  to  Hitler's 
world-wide  conspiracy  to  use  anti-Semitism 
as  a  wedge  for  fascism?"  Bluntly,  Mr.  Bogge 
replied.  "There  is  no  doubt  about  it.    The 


world-wide  Nazi  movement  to  destroy  de- 
mocracy planned  to  use  antl-Semlilsm  to  set 
up  nazism  as  a  form  of  government  in  or- 
der to  destroy  our  feeling  for  law  and  order 
and  In  order  to  accustom  us  to  the  use  of 
force  and  violence." 

AlCEKICA'S    WAK    CRIMINALS 

Included  among  America's  war  criminals 
are  the  sedition  trial  defendants  who  plotted 
to  establish  fascism  in  America.  Represent- 
ing a  real  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  American  people,  they  are  to  be  re- 
tried and  made  to  pay  for  their  crimes — 
Just  as  their  fascist  friends  abroad  are  going 
to  be  made  to  pay  for  theirs  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Among  America's  war  criminals  are: 

Lawrence  Dennis:  Collaborated  with  con- 
victed German  agents,  George  Sylvester  Vler- 
eck  and  Dr.  Prledrlch  Auhagen;  author.  The 
Coming  American  Fascism. 

William  Dudley  Pelley:  Organizer  of  the 
Silver  Shirts,  first  native  Fascist  storm-troop 
outfit  in  America;  organization  emblem — the 
swastika;  sentenced  on  Augtist  12.  1942.  to  15 
years  in  jail  for  sedition. 

Joe  McWllliams:  Spoke  at  German-Ameri- 
can Bund  meetings  along  with  Fritz  Kuhn; 
founder  of  the  Christian  MobUlzera  and  the 
American  Destiny  Party. 

George  Deatberage:  Organizer  of  the  White 
Camelta  and  the  American  Nationalist  Con- 
federation; ran  for  Congress  on  McWUllams' 
American  Destiny  Party. 

Gerhard  W.  Kunze:  Successor  to  Fritz 
Kuhn  as  fuehrer  of  the  German -American 
Bund;  known  as  the  Goebbels  of  the  bund; 
convicted  of  espionage. 

HITLER  "PARADISE"  PROPOSE!]  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

The  Government  will  prove  that  these  men 
were  In  conspiracy  with  Hitler  to  carry  out 
his  ghastly  plot  to  rule  the  world.  Only 
today  Is  America  becoming  aware  of  what  the 
conspirator  Hitler  Is  capable  of  doing.  Now 
that  the  veil  of  censorship  has  been  lifted 
from  the  fighting  fronts,  atrocity  reports  are 
shocking  the  world.  The  master  plan  which 
set  up  concentration  caiLpe  In  Buchenwald, 
Belsen,  and  Nordhausen  is  the  same  plan 
followed  so  slavishly  by  Lawrence  Dennis. 
Joe  McWilllams.  George  Deatherage.  and 
others.  As  recently  as  1940  McWllliams  de- 
clared: "Adolf  Hitler  Is  the  greatest  leader 
In  the  history  ol  the  world."  His  admiration 
for  the  Fuehrer  was  so  unbounded  that  he 
expressed  a  wish  "to  make  this  country  the 
paradise  that  Hitler  has  made  Germany." 

A  paradise  Indeed.  On  April  25,  1945,  re- 
ports from  Inside  Germany  gave  grim  details 
of  how  1X)00  American  war  prisoners  were 
made  to  rtm  a  gantlet  of  slashing  German 
bayonets  on  their  way  to  a  Nazi  concentration 
camp.  Their  route  was  lined  with  German 
marines  who  cut  and  jabbed  at  them  with 
bayoneu  and  pounded  them  with  rifle  butts, 
all  the  while  yelling  to  them  to  e8cap>e — 
while  other  Nazis  waited  to  shoot  them  down 
with  tommy  guns  if  they  tried. 

This  Is  the  paradise  that  Joe  McWllliams 
and  other  ftiscista  have  planned  for  Ameri- 
can soldiers  and  the  American  people.  This 
Is  the  paradise  that  the  sedition  defendants 
had  In  mind  for  America.  As  one  of  them, 
Frank  W.  Clark,  put  It.  '^When  the  day  comes 
to  settle  the  score  and  I'm  given  a  reward  for 
my  patriotism.  I  want  to  be  made  chief  exe- 
cutioner of  those  guys  who  are  now  sticking 
up  for  democracy."  It  was  only  last  year  that 
the  same  Prank  Clark  called  for  "a  general 
civil  war  against  th  ?  Jews"  which  would  drive 
them  Into  the  Pacific  or  Atlantic  Oceans  "or 
else  bury  them  here." 

This  Is  why  these  defendants,  among  the 
most  dangerous  and  vicious  men  In  America, 
are  about  to  be  retried  for  sedition. 

ANTI-SEMinSlI — FASCIST    WKDCE 

Jumping  throtigh  the  hoop  every  time  Hit- 
ler snaps  the  whip,  these  crlmlnala  fall  all 
over  themselves  to  carry  out  his  commands. 
And  what  are  these  commandn?    Said  Hitler, 


"My  Jews  are  a  valuable  hostage  given  to  me 
by  the  democracies.  Anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda In  all  countries  Is  an  almost  Indis- 
pensable weapon  for  the  extension  of  our  po- 
litical campaign.  You  will  see  how  little 
time  we  need  In  order  to  upeet  the  ideas  and 
the  criteria  of  the  whole  world,  simply  and 
purely  by  attacking  Judaism.  It  is  beyond 
question  the  most  Important  weapon  In  my 
propaganda  arsenal,  and  almost  everywhere 
of  deadly  efficiency  " 

Having  heard  their  master's  voice,  the 
leaders  of  the  Nazi  world  conspiracy  In  Amer- 
ica set  out  to  make  anti-Semitism  a  propa- 
ganda weapon  of  deadly  efficiency.  Regu- 
lar contact  was  established  with  Welt- 
dlenst — super-Nazi  propaganda  outfit  charged 
with  sending  out  to  the  United  States  i^nd 
other  countries  pro-Fascist  and  autl-Semltlc 
material.  As  early  as  1933.  the  year  Hitler 
bludgeoned  his  way  to  power.  World  Service 
recommended  Lawrence  Dennis'  paper,  The 
Awakener,  as  on  a  par  with  their  bund's 
Deutscher  Weckruf.  Another  sedition-trial 
defendant,  Robert  E.  Edmondson,  was 
thought  of  so  highly  by  World  Service  that 
when,  in  1937,  he  was  unable  to  attend  its 
conference  at  Erftirt,  he  received  a  letter  of 
regret  signed  by  Nazi  gaulelters  in  attend- 
ance from  22  countries.  Another  defendant, 
Ernest  P.  Elmhurst.  attending  a  propaganda 
meeting  at  Erfurt,  delivered  Into  the  hands 
of  the  congress  a  si>eech  entrusted  to  him 
by  George  Deatherage,  now  also  on  trial  for 
sedition.  Deatherage's  speech  waa  read  and 
received  so  favorably  that  it  wa«  widely  used 
in  Germany  under  the  title.  "Is  America  the 
Jews'  Waterloo?"  These  traitors  did  their 
work  efficiently.  The  most  recent  congress  of 
Weltdlenst  in  Berlin  paid  tribute  to  their 
activities  in  these  words:  "Anti-Semitism  has 
made  deep  inroads  even  In  so-called  demo- 
cratic countries,  and  will  be  the  greatest 
single  factor  determining  the  current  con- 
flict." 

If  ever  an  International  plot  existed,  it  la 
here  plainly  ahown. 

That  anti-Semitism  was  used  by  the  Nazis 
to  destroy  democratic  forms  of  government 
all  over  the  world  was  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  at  the  first  sedition  trial 
In  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hermann  Rauschning. 
former  president  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 

Under  cross-examination,  the  witness  for 
the  Government,  who  had  carefully  recorded 
his  many  conversations  with  Hitler,  declared : 
"Hitler  used  anti-Semitism  to  disintegrate 
established  forms  of  government."  In 
greater  detail.  Di .  Rauschning  outlined  Hit- 
ler's procedure:  "According  to  what  Hitler 
told  me.  he  would  tell  this  bad  American  to 
stir  up  anti-Semites  and  race  prejudice,  and 
American  bankers  against  the  New  Deal,  and 
capital  against  labor,  and  labor  against 
capital." 

ANTI-SZUmsiC     OIRECm)     AGAINST     133,000,000 
AJKSRICANB 

In  February  1944  the  American  people 
were  warned  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  to 
what  Hitler  and  the  Fascists  meant  by  anti- 
Semitism.  He  knew  and  he  plainly  stated 
that  anti-Semitism  was  not  directed  alone 
against  4,500,000  Jews  in  America  but 
against  135,000,000  Americans.  We  warned: 
"Some  of  the  sources  of  anti-Semitism  in 
this  country  were  created  to  serve  Hitlers 
purix)se.  Let  every  American  look  to  his 
own  mind  and  actions  so  that  while  we  de- 
feat Hitler's  armies  we  also  defeat  his  pois- 
onous propaganda.  Whoever  condones  or 
participates  in  anti-Semitism  plays  Hitler's 
game.  There  Is  no  place  In  the  lives  or 
thoughts  of  true  Americans  for  anti- 
Semitism." 

POSTWAR    FASCISM    IN    AMEXICA    PLANNZD 

Military  defeat  will  not,  if  the  Nazis  have 
their  way,  mean  the  end  of  fascism.  Even 
now.  Joseph  Goebbels  whines  for  the  Nada 
to  go  underground,  hoping  in  t^s  way  to 
win  the  war  for  Hitler  in  the  postwar  pe- 
riod.   On   this  score,   too.    the   Nazia   have 
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their  friends  in  America.  Here,  too.  are  in- 
dividuals and  groups,  the  seditlonists  and 
their  friends,  who  are  carrying  out  Hitler  s 
latest  commands. 

"Our  movement  la  getting  ready  to  break 
out  into  the  open  after  the  war,  and  when 
we  do,  this  country  it,  going  to  get  the  shock 
of  its  life."  £o  boasted  Gustav  Homer 
hLMXXZ,  founder  of  tt^e  German-American 
National  Alliance,  to  Chicago  Sun  reporter 
William  I.  Flanagan,  adding.  "We  are  or- 
ganized— but  not  openly — all  over  the  Na- 
tion." Maertz  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  resolution,  introduced  last  sum- 
mer into  the  American  First  Party  conven- 
tion, calling  for  the  deportation  or  steriliza- 
tion of  all  Jews  in  America.  The  resolution 
was  &led  by  Party  Leader  Gerald  L.  K.  Smita 
fear  future  action  at  an  appropriate  time. 

These  seditionistfi  and  their  friends  were 
accused  of  undermining  the  loyalty  of  ibe 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  But 
that's  peanut  stuff  compared  to  what  they're 
trying  to  do  to  the  entire  country! 

It  matters  little  to  these  hate  mongers 
that  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  boys 
are  fighting  side  by  side  in  the  fox  holes  of 
the  world.  Their  objective  is  clear.  If  they 
can  sow  again  the  seeds  of  prejudice  and 
ha. red  they  will  be  doing  Hitler's  Job  in  the 
postwar  period.  So  cleverly  Is  their  work 
done  that  three  veterans,  appearing  at  a 
New  York  Times  forum  on  America's  Fu- 
ture, declared  flatly  that  the  greatest  sin- 
gle obstacle  to  an  enduring  peace  lay  in  the 
rise  of  racial  tensions.  Said  former  Corporal 
John  Duff  Stradley,  'Dwell  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment on  the  question  of  the  returning 
Negro  heroes  from  Burma  hearing  the  de- 
tailed stories  of  the  Fascist -inspired  Detroit 
race  riots,  or  the  Jewish  heroes  returning 
to  Boston  and  the  tales  of  swastikas  painted 
O'.  their  churches,  the  Protestant  boy  re- 
turning to  the  South  and  finding  that  the 
children  of  his  Catholic  buddy  were  being 
ostracized  because  they  were  Catholics." 

PHONT    VET   CROUPS   INCLtTDID   IN    FASCIST 
SCHEME 

Joe  McWilllams'  servicemen's  reconstruc- 
tion plan  calls  for  a  flat  87.800  bonus  to 
every  mustered-out  serviceman.  The  plan 
which  won  high  praise  in  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune, Is  being  mailed  out  in  the  form  of 
reprints  to  servicemen's  relatives  all  over 
the  country. 

Trying  to  use  the  veterans  to  advance 
their  racket  are  seditlonists  William  KuU- 
gren  and  Edward  James  Smythe.  Kullgreu's 
rag  America  Speaks  attacks  President  Roose- 
velt as  one  who  knifed  veterans  of  World 
War  I.  Smythe.  for  his  part,  heads  a  high 
sounding  but  largely  paper  organization  en- 
titled "The  Protestant  War  Veterans."  De- 
signed for  World  War  I  vets,  the  organiza- 
tion makes  a  point  of  its  exclusiveness — 
no  Catholics  or  Jews.  Under  the  cloak  of 
this  catth-all  title,  Smythe  kept  In  close 
contact  with  Nazi  propaganda  agencies,  re- 
ceiving and  spreading  vast  amounts  of  their 
poisonous  printings  before  otu*  coiuitry  en- 
tered the  war. 

POSTWAK   PEACE  IN   DANCES 

On  the  political  front  the  conspirators  are 
no  less  active.  Their  boldness  is  nowhere 
more  clearly  shown  than  in  their  openly  an- 
nounced plans  to  wreck  the  peace  of  the 
world  m  the  years  to  come. 

The  National  Emergency  Committee,  claim- 
ing an  advisory  board  of  50  men  and  women 
who  Include  anti-Semitic  and  anti-Cathol:c 
leaders  from  17  States,  Ls  now  in  action. 
Elizabeth  Dilling,  sedition-trial  defendant,  is 
one  of  the  charter  members,  along  with  Carl 
Mote,  Indiana  Telephone  Co.  president,  and 
Charles  Bfladden.  Christian  Front  organizer 
In  Pittsburgh.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  who  keeps 
a  finger  in  every  seditioxis  pie,  boasts  in  the 
Cross  and  the  Flag  that  the  committee  is 
establishing  a  lobby  in  Washington  and  plans 
to  visit  Congressmen  to  fight  the  adoption 
of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  superstate  program. 
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FASCIST   ATBOCrriES 

The  new  order,  whlct 
Fascists  are  working 
same  one  Hitler  strove 
rope,   with   all   of   Its 
concentration  camps, 
to  think  In  terms  of 
Ls  their  love  of  lUserty 
dom.     Yet  they   are 
the  nature  of  the  Nazi 
his  cruelty  can   reach 
Dennis'    eagerness    to 
convention  in 
disgust    of   an    America^ 
entered    the   city    last 
the  mark  of  the  beast 
cruelty  on  French.  Pol: 
American    prisoners   of 
to  the  Allied  liberators, 
lean  newspapers  have  r 
tales  of  wanton  torture 

At    Rehau.    Germany 
passing  through   the 
dog  tags  of  six  of  their 
killed  in  cold  blood  by 
These  Germans  had  36!  > 
of  war,  most  of  whom 
salt  mines.    One  libera 
to  say  about  his 
than  one  big  nightmare 
us  bad  enough  but  the 
us  even  worse.     All  of 
many  of  us  were  badly 
marched  from  the  mini  i 
most  unable  to  walk, 
out.    They  Just  couldn 
were  shot,  one  by  one, 
streets.     They  were  not 

"WE'LL    err   THEM 

No  wonder  General 
met  a  recently  freed 
heard  of  the  brutal 
from  a  Gestapo  captain 
you  recognize  him  If 

"Yes,"  said  the 
kill   him." 

■Just  let  us  get  him. 
hower.    "We'll  take  care 

Elsenhower  was 
President  Truman  who 
Congress,  said:  "* 
see  unnecessary  or 
the  laws  of  Ocd  and 
and    the   guilty    must 
Nothing   shall   shake 
punish  the  war 
must  pursue  them  to 

INCREASE    IN    ANTI- 

The  search  for  these 
our  own  country.     Ant 
Increase  here.     At  a 
National  Conference  of 
Elmo  Roper,  director 
public   opinion    poll, 
faces  a  revival  of  violen 
in     the     postwar 
Semltism  has  spread 
is  mainly  prevalent  In 
clared   Mr.  Roper. 

Too  often,  acts  of 
ism,  directed  against 
inspired  by  organized 
ported  In  the  papers 
Minneapolis,   Cincinnati 
synagogues    have    been 
desecrated,  store  frontj 
Tlduals   beaten 

Here  Is  what  happened 

The  week  before  East*  r 
broke  30  windows  in  th( 
University  Medical 
they  stoned  a  nearby 
steps  of   houses,   where 
board,  the  words  "This 
"Kill  the  Jews"  were 
of  the  medical  college 
of  the  library  with  a 
Philanthropic  Medical 
on-Main.    Germany, 
things  happen  here."  hi 
shock  and  you  wonder 
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STUN   COUNTBT 

these  home-grown 


is,  of  course,  the 
to  establish  in  Eu- 
tl-lmmings — including 
A|nericans  find  it  hard 
hell  holes,  so  deep 
and  individual  free- 
to  understand 
and  to  see  how  far 
Compare    Lawrence 
jjttend    a   Nazi    Party 
In  1937  with  the 
infantiyman    who 
month.      Everywhere 
The  stamp  of  Nazi 
Russian,  and,  yes, 
war   brought   horror 
Day  after  day  Amer- 
e  ported  gruesome  new 
and  murder. 
American    soldiers, 
n,  were  given   the 
laddies  who  had  been 
retreating  Germans. 
American  prisoners 
lad  been  working  in 
1  ed  prisoner  had  this 
'It  was  worse 
The  soldiers  treated 
mine  owners  treated 
js  were  In  irons  and 
beaten."     They  we:e 
until  they  were  al- 
t  Rehau  six  dropped 
go  on.    There  they 
and  left  lying  in  the 
even  buried. 

EISENHOWER 

isenhower.  when  h3 

Aiherican  sergeant  and 

bea  ings  he  had  received 

said  grimly,  "Would 

saw  him  again?" 

and  I'd  like  to 


serge  int 


said  General  Eisen- 

of  the  rest." 

echcfng  the  thoughts  of 

in  his  first  speech  to 

We  do  not  wish  to 

unjustified  suffering.    But 

m£  n  have  been  violated 

not    go    unpunished. 

determination    to 

crimiifels  even   though  we 

ends  of  the  earth. ' 
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MENACES    NATION 

^ar  criminals  leads  to 
Semitlsm  is  on  the 
t  meeting  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews, 
Fortune  magazine's 
\4arned    that   America 
antimlnority  feeling 
'"While     anti- 
over  the  Nation,  It 
the  large  cities,"  de- 
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vandalism  and  hoodlum - 
Jewish  people  and 
inti-Semltea,  are  re- 
New  York,  Chicago, 
,   and    other    cities, 
pillaged,    cemeteries 
smashed,  and  indl- 
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In  Waltham,  Mass.: 
a  gang  of  20  youths 
library  of  Middlesex 
Two  hours  later 
nagogue.     On  door- 
Middlesex  students 
is  a  Jew  house"  and 
The  librarian 
(Compared  the  stoning 
Similar  occurrence  at 
(k)llege  at  Prankfort- 
When   you   see   these 
said,  "it  gives  you  a 
s  going  to  happen 
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next.    It  was  a  piece  of  Nazi  work  that  can 
grow  and  grow." 

As  Dr.  Rauschnlng  testified  at  the  sedition 
trial.  Hitler  told  him  that  "the  best  method 
of  undermining  the  social  order"  was  to  ac- 
custom people  to  "illegal  actions  of  their  own 
or  those  around  them."  Anti-Semitic  terror 
In  America  serves  to  carry  out  the  directives 
laid  down  by  Adolf  Hitler.  Youthful  va_^al- 
Ism  reflects  the  deliberate  teachings  or  the 
careless  conversations  of  adults.  So  that, 
consciously  or  not.  these  adults  are  following 
the  seditlonists  and  other  organized  anti- 
Semites  in  the  country. 

JAIL  SEDITIONISTS  TO  SAVE  AMERICA 

All  these  facts  point  to  one  thing — for  the 
safety  of  our  country  these  defendants  must 
be  Jailed.  After  the  abrupt  ending  of  the  first 
trial  some  of  the  Jurors,  when  asked,  stated 
thr.t  they  were  ready  to  convict  the  conspira- 
tors. Yet.  despite  this,  the  defendants  and 
their  friends  have  boasted,  and  still  are  boast- 
ing, that  a  democracy  cannot  defend  Itself. 
The  Government  is  determined  to  show  them 
they  are  wrong.  The  Government  Is  resolved 
not  to  allow  American  citizens  to  undergo  the 
terror  the  Nazi."-  unloosed  on  millions  of  inno- 
cent men,  women,  and  children.  The  Gov- 
ernment Is  firmly  set  against  permitting  the 
herrenvolk  over  here  to  hang  their  victims  on 
hooks  and  then  club  them  to  death,  a  favorite 
Nazi  pastime. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Rc^ge  Is  out  to 
put  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  vicious 
men  of  our  time  In  Jail.  E\'ery  American 
soldier  knows  that  his  Job  Is  not  finished  until 
every  Fascist  Is  wiped  out.  Rogge,  too,  knows 
that  his  Job  Is  not  done  until  every  one  of 
these  seditlonists  Is  stopped  In  bis  tracks. 

Rogge  is  not  fighting  alone.  The  Govern- 
ment is  behind  him.  It  is  for  us  to  let  him 
know  that  we,  too.  are  with  him.  Every  per- 
son and  every  organization  can  do  this  by 
writing  to  O.  John  Rogge.  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  Washington,  D.  C,  telling  him  that 
we  support  the  determined  fight  he  Is  waging 
on  our  behalf.  Each  of  us  should  reach  aa 
many  others  as  we  can  with  this  message. 

This  Is  what  we  must  do  for  the  good  of 
our  country,  ^ 


Waterways  and  Industry  in  the  Texas 
Coast  Country 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texa.s.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  many  sections  of  our  great 
country  experienced  substantial  indus- 
trial development  during  the  war,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  in  no  other  area  was  that 
development  more  extensive  than  in  the 
coast  country  of  Texas.  In  that  section, 
all  the  way  from  the  Sabine  River  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  about  450  miles 
scores  of  great  plants  were  built  to  sup- 
ply products  that  were  essential  to  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Our  fine  ports  and 
inland  waterways,  especially  the  Intra - 
coastal  Canal,  provided  the  necessary 
transportation  while  the  great  oil  and 
gas  fields  and  sulfur  mines  that  exist  In 
that  rich  area  furnished  in  unlimited 
abundance  the  essential  raw  materials 
for  a  great  chemical  industry  whose  con- 
tribution to  victory  was  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  locality.  Magnesium,  high- 
octane  aviation  gasoline,  and  synthetic 
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rubber  came  from  these  plants  In  vast 
quantities  and  our  excellent  ports  and 
Inland  waterways  insured  their  quick 
transportation  to  the  battlefields  of  the 
world. 

Now  the  war  is  over  but  many  of  these 
great  plants  will  continue  their  opera- 
tions to  supply  the  needs  of  our  peace- 
time economy.  At  Freeport.  Tex.,  an  im- 
portant city  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
'^ent,  is  located  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant war  industries  In  the  United  States. 
It  is  now  being  converted  to  peacetime 
production,  with  enlarged  facilities. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
mains. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Russell  Porter  which  appears  in  today's 
issue  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Dow  Concern  Maps  Expansion  in  Texas — 
Chkmical  Company  Has  915.000.000  PRO- 
<auK  To  Meet  Expected  Demand  for 
Plastics 

(By  Russell  Porter) 

Houston,  Tex.,  October  4. — Executives  of 
the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  are  planning  a  $15,- 
000,000  expansion  program  at  Freeport.  about 
60  miles  from  here  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  help  tak.e  up  the  alack  In  production  and 
employment  caused  by  the  cancellation  of 
war  orders  for  magnesium,  the  lightweight 
metal  which  has  become  such  an  Important 
factor   In  aircraft  coiutructlon. 

The  company  also  hopes  to  lease  part  of 
the  $90,000,000  Government-owned  plants 
which  It  has  operated  dvuring  the  war  for 
the  production  of  magnesium  and  styrene. 
a  plastic  which  forms  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial components  In  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.  If  this  lease  Is  made,  the 
expansion  program  will  be  increased  by  sev- 
eral  million  dollars. 

Newspapermen  touring  the  country  to 
check  on  the  progress  of  reconversion  mo- 
tored to  Freeport  today.  They  were  Informed 
by  Dr.  A.  P.  Beutel,  general  manager  of  the 
company's  Texas  division,  that  the  proposed 
expansion  would  provide  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  plastics  for  some  new  prod- 
ucts, which  he  declined  to  specify  for  com- 
petitive reasons. 

KKW   and    EMLARCZO   Pt.ANTS 

plants  wiU  be  erected  and  existing 
twill  be  augmented.  From  2.000  to  3.000 
construction  workers  will  be  employed  during 
the  next  9  to  12  months.  When  reconversion 
Is  completed,  the  compiany  expects  to  stabilize 
employment  at  about  3J00  men.  It  now  has 
4.300  on  the  pay  roU.  but  expects  to  drop 
to  S.aoo  during  reconversion.  The  company 
started  operations  with  1300  men  In  1940. 
and  got  up  to  a  peak  of  more  than  6.000 
during  the  war. 

There  Is  a  greater  demand  for  some  plastics 
than  the  company  Is  able  to  supply  with 
existing  facilities,  but  shipments  of  other 
products  have  decreased  35  to  40  percent 
pending  reconversion  by  other  companies 
which  use  them  in  the  mantifacture  of  fin- 
ished products. 

The  Government-owned  magnesium  plant 
has  been  shut  down  since  VP-day,  but  the 
company  can  use  part  of  It  for  plastic  op- 
erations if  the  Government  accepts  its  offer 
to  lease.  According  to  Dr.  Beutel.  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned styrene  plant  will  have  to 
shut  down  In  30  days  If  the  oU  strike  con- 
tinues, the  strike  having  cut  off  its  supply 
of  ethylene,  byproduct  of  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry essential  to  the  production  of  stjTene. 

The  company  Is  anxious  to  continue  the 
styrene  plant  in  operation,  and  hopes  the 
Goverimient  will  continue  to  encourage  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber. 

SOMK  WACK  RISIS   NRCOniATXD 

During  the  war  the  company  operated  oo 
a  4«-hour  schedule  but  has  been  on  a  40-hour 
basi^  for  a  mouth.    It  offered  the  nine  unions 


affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  which  represent  its  workers,  a  10-per- 
cent Increase  in  pay,  and  has  settled  with  two 
of  them  for  10  and  13  percent,  respectively. 

According  to  the  company  the  average  an- 
nual earnings  at  48  hours  were  $2,950,  and 
will  be  $2,540  if  all  the  unions  accept  the  new 
wage  scale.  There  have  been  no  serious 
work  stoppages  so  far. 

Wages  have  not  been  Increased  In  the 
Government-owned  plants  because  of  war- 
time regulations  still  in  effect,  but  ccwnpany 
officials  said  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
same  scale  there  as  in  their  own  plants. 

"We  want  to  make  arrangements  to  keep 
the  Government-owned  plants  In  useful 
work,"  said  Dr  Beutel.  "We  have  uses  for 
them  that  would  help  Industry  and  provide 
employment." 

The  executive  said  he  thought  some  iniions. 
especially  those  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  were  making  a  great  mistake 
In  their  "arbitrary"  insistence  on  53  hours' 
pay  for  40  hours'  work. 

If  labor  strife  were  allowed  to  stop  produc- 
tion to  any  great  extent,  be  warned,  recon- 
version to  high  levels  of  peacetime  produc- 
tion and  employment  might  be  seriously  af- 
fected. While  industry  expected  business  to 
be  good,  it  did  not  know  for  certain,  he  went 
on.  and  labor  should  be  willing  to  accept  the 
40-hour  week  and  wait  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  before  pressing  large  demands. 

If  labor  insisted  on  30  percent  or  nothing, 
he  declared.  It  might  have  to  take  nothing 
In  the  end.  in  the  event  that  the  whole  pro- 
duction for  quick  and  efficient  reconversion 
was  impeded. 

The  Dow  Co.  plans  to  continue  operation 
of  Its  own  magnesium  plant  at  Freeport. 
It  uses  sea  water  and  oyster  shells  from  the 
Gulf  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal. 


Wool  and  Its  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1943  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  started  a  wool-purchasing 
program  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  domestic  supply  for  war 
purpoi<es  and  to  prevent  the  too  rapid 
liquidation  of  the  sheep  industry. 

The  Commodity  Ciedit  Corporation 
has  purchased  this  wool  and  has  sup- 
ported the  wool  price  at  the  OPA  ceiling 
price.  In  September  this  support  price 
varied  from  34  cents  per  pound  in  Olcla- 
homa  to  around  50  cents  per  pound  in 
other  States,  with  an  average  of  41.4 
cents  per  pound  for  the  month. 

The  parity  price  for  September  for 
wool  was  31.8  cents  per  pound,  so  the 
support  price  has  bee*"  130  percent  of  the 
parity  price. 

I  received  the  following  reply  to  a  letter 
I  had  written  regarding  the  storage  situ- 
ation of  wool: 

Untted  States  Department 

or  .^gricttltttri. 
OmcE  OF  the  Secret  art. 
Washington.  October  3.  1945. 
Hon.  Rxn>  F.  Mttrrat, 

Houae  of  Bepresentativea, 

Washtnfton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Reid:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt 
of  >our  letter  of  October  1,  1945,  requesting 


information  with  respect  to  the  wool  situa- 
tion. 

According  to  the  last  report  Issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censtis  July  1,  1945.  there  were 
246.421,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  and  4€8. 
592,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool  in  storage 
In  the  United  States.  Of  this  amount  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  reports  as  of 
August  1,  1945,  they  had  a  stock  pile  of  342.- 
000,000  potmds. 

I  am  Informed  that  in  addition  to  these 
figures,  the  British  Gcr\'emment  has  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  wool  stored  in  this  coun- 
try from  which  they  are  constantly  with- 
drawing supplies.  1  have  been  promised  ty 
the  proper  division  of  tie  RFC  the  British 
figures  tomorrow.  My  ofHce  will  phone  these 
to  your  office  immediately  on  receipt. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  you  and  hope  these  figures  will  answer 
your  purpose. 

With  best  wishes  and  highest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LaFatette  Patterson, 
Administrative  Officer. 
Special  War  Food  Staff. 

The  British  Government's  storage  is 
297,000,000  pounds  in  the  United  States 
al  this  time. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
considering  selling  some  of  their  stock 
pile  and  I  am  advised  that  this  will  en- 
tail a  loss  of  some  6  cents  per  pound,  as 
of  today. 

I  have  no  desire  to  ccHnment  upon  or 
to  criticize  the  operations  of  this  wool 
pool,  which  during  the  war  has  assumed 
the  role  of  a  governmental  monopoly. 
The  wool  of  the  British  Empire  is  evi- 
dently handled  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  an  established  policy. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  wool  people 
themselves  could  not  effectuate  a  fonnula 
that  would  give  the  producer  at  least 
equal  benefits  if  and  when  they  had  an 
assurance  of  a  fair  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  their  product.  Wool  is 
rx)t  classified  as  a  commodity  coming  un- 
der the  Steagall  amendment  with  a  90 
percent  parity  floor  but  is  a  commodity 
that  has  its  price  supported  outside  the 
Steagall  amendment. 


The  St  Lawrence  Seaway- 
Project 


-Ab  Unwanted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFRESENTATH'ES 

Friday.  October  5,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Spesiker,  the  St. 
Lawrence  scheme  of  today  offers  as  many 
dangers  to  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the 
whole  eastern  seaboard  industries  and 
labor  as  it  did  in  1919.  Although  the 
golden  bait  of  cheaper  electric  power 
may  put  some  of  cur  New  York  delega- 
tion into  a  zone  of  twilight  sleep,  the 
watemvay  provisions  are  still  included  in 
the  pending  legislation.  There  lies  the 
danger  to  the  vast  and  fast  transporta- 
tion and  Industrial  empire  in  western 
New  York.  BiLsiness  interests  in  the 
port  of  Buffalo  already  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  revenue 
since  the  de^?ening  of  the  Welland 
Canal. 
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Lake  shipping  Interests  all  agree  that 
all  the  ocean  shipping  would  leave  ports 
on  the  Great  Lakes  in  ocean  bottoms  and 
that  would  leave  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes  to  compete  for  domestic  traffic. 
The  entry  of  foreign  ships  to  the  Great 
Lakes  trade  would  injure  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  would  subject  our 
sailors  to  competition  with  foreign  sea- 
men with  much  lower  wages  and  living 
conditions  aboard  the  vessels. 

The  return  of  normal  shipping  on  the 
Lakes  In  coastwise  and  intercoastal 
trades  together  with  the  ability  of  the 
trucking  companies  to  repair  and  replace 
their  present  equipment  will  provide  this 
country  of  ours  with  more  means  of 
transportation  in  the  postwar  period 
than  will  be  necessary. 

Our  carriers  have  earned  the  praise 
and  gratitude  of  everyone  for  their  splen- 
did contribution  to  the  war  effort  and  it 
would  be  a  rank  injustice  to  make  them 
lace  the  loss  of  traffic  that  does  accom- 
pany cessation  of  hostilities  with  the 
further  less  of  revenue  tonnage  that 
Would  be  diverted  to  the  proposed  sea- 


Any  student  of  freight  rate  adjust- 
ments knows  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  existing 
carriers  resulting  from  loss  of  tonnage 
would  be  offset  by  increased  rates  on  the 
remaining  noncompetitive  traffic.  The 
•  proposed  seaway  would  not  reduce  the 
over-all  cost  of  this  Nation's  business  and 
while  it  may  be  of  some  small  value  to  a 
rslatively  small  section  this  would  be 
offset  many  times  over  by  the  cost  of 
the  project  and  the  loss  to  those  who 
would  be  adversely  affected. 

The  claims  of  the  large  benefit  to  our 
grain  farmers  is  not  a  fact.  Stop  and 
think  not  so  long  ago  the  United  States 
was  one  of  the  largest  grain  countries 
and  supplied  a  great  portion  of  the  world. 
Where  has  that  industry  gone?  Why 
has  it  gone?  Cheap  labor  and  cost  of 
production.  We  cannot  live  as  foreign 
labor  lives.  So  beware.  You  remember 
just  a  few  years  ago  when  South  America 
came  to  your  doorstep  with  grain  cheaper 
than  you  could  produce  it.  This  will 
happen  again  If  we  spend  the  billions 
of  dollars  necessary  for  this  project  and 
Its  upkeep. 

No  subject  has  been  more  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  American  people  for  the 
last  20  years  than  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. The  overwhelming  mass  of  testi- 
mony and  irrefutable  facts  presented  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  at  the  hearings  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  during  July  of 
1941  clearly  shows  the  incalculable  in- 
jury that  would  be  Inflicted  on  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  United  States, 
both  land  and  water.  The  destruction 
of  port  values  especially  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  and  the  disruption  to  shipping 
and  industry  generally. 

The  project  is  economically  and  com- 
mercially unsound.  The  tax  biuden 
without  corresponding  benefits  and  the 
permanent  detriment  on  banking  and  in- 
dustry, employment  and  piu-chaslng 
power.  Increase  in  unemployment  affect- 
ing a  large  army  of  railroad  men.  miners, 
seamen,  and  many  other  industries. 
Even  if  this  were  economically  sound, 
which  It  certainly  Is  not.  tlve  result  of 


Its  development  woulc 


for  many  years,  and  ^hat  the  postwar 


conditions  are  to  be  is 
prehension    of    even 
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not  be  available 


beyond  the  com- 
the    keenest    and 


broadest  scientific  mir  d. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure — namely, 
that  it  will  be  many  yuars  before  we  re- 
cover from  the  enormous  financial  bur- 
den and  loss  of  manpower  due  to  the 
years  of  war. 

I  do  hope  the  mer  who  have  been 
elected  to  represent  th(  people,  especially 
of  New  York  State,  w  11  not  run  out  on 
them.  Some  of  our  pe(  pie  have  a  change 
of  mind  after  an  election.  Our  senior 
Senator  from  New  Yo -k  apparently  has 
had  a  change  of  heart  I  cannot  bslieve 
that  anyone  who  so  I'igorously  fought 
against  this  project  an  be  wholeheart- 
edly for  it  now.  Members  of  Congress 
from  New  York  should  present  a  solid 
front  against  this  pro  ect,  and  it  is  my 
hope  our  senior  Sena 
the  opponents  of  thij 
split  up  the  delegation. 

Some  of  our  greatest  engineers  have 
testified  this  is  one  of 
at  best  would  only  be  npvigable  7  months 
of  the  year. 

It  looks  to  me  now  ak  though  Congress 
is  getting  ready  to  disp  ose  of  a  lot  of  our 
surplus  ships  built  at  t  he  cost  of  our  tax 
payers  by  turning  then  over  to  our  for- 
eign competitors.  I  ai|i  sure  the  average 
American  citizen  who 
can  labor  and  industiy  will  not  be  for 
building  this  huge  project.  The  oppo- 
nents of  this  seaway 
together  and  defeat  his  effort  to  sell 
America  down  the  rivor. 


Have  We  Trapi  ed  Them? 


EXTENSION  OF 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B 


OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  PRESENTATTVES 


Friday, 

Mr.    SCHWABE    of 
Speaker,  under  leave 
marks  in  the  Record.  I 
ing   editorial  by 
appearing  in  the  Tul 
Okla.,  September  29. 


HAVE    WE   TRAPPO)   THEM? 


(By  Richard  Ll4yd 

What's  the  big  Idea? 
The  boys  who  won  our 
and  in  the  Pacific  should 
homes   without   all    this 

Hundreds   of  thousancis 
and  daughters  have   gl 
America  might  forever  rfma 
the  fre?  and  the  home 
now  betray  their  faith  in 
their  comrades  who  survive 
Idle   army   to   accommcd|tte 
hats. 

In  the  last  national 
Dewey  time  and  time  agaifi 
were    being   made    to 
service  after  the  war  wai; 

Victory  is  won.     And 
the  same  economic  confusion 
In  when  the  war  began. 
ta  unequal  to  the  t&sk  ot 
dom  of  enterprise  that 
aU  williug  workers  mighit 


or  will  join  with 
project  and  not 


REMARKS 

.  SCHWABE 


October  5,  1945 

Oklahoma.    Mr. 

0  extend  my  re- 

nclude  the  follow- 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones. 

5  a  Tribune,  Tulsa, 

1945: 


Jones) 

The   wt;r   is   over. 

victories  in  Europe 

be  returned  to  their 

delay. 

of  precious  sons 

their  lives  that 

in  the  "land  of 

3f  the  brave."     We 

freedom  If  we  keep 

them  In  a  vast 

a  lot  of   brass 


(  ampaign   Governor 
warned  that  plans 
the   soldiers   In 
won. 
now  face  exactly 
that  we  were 
The  party  In  power 
guaranteeing  free- 
employment  for 
return  us  to  ths 


ke?p 


ve 
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robust  national  health  that  was  our  tradi- 
tion for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Governor  Dewey  was  right  when  he  accused 
the  party  in  power  of  needing  a  war  to  make 
Jobs  for  the  Jobless.  Now  that  the  war  Is 
won  the  party  in  power  betrays  our  men  who 
won  the  war  If  the  only  solution  they  can 
devise  for  Jobs  for  all  is  to  keep  oiar  boys 
in  uniform  on  petty  soldier  pay. 

Technically  we  are  still  at  war  with  both 
Germany  and  Japan  and  will  be  imtil  Con- 
gress declares  the  war  ended.  But  the  fight- 
ing is  ended.  Our  enemies  have  surrendered 
and  laid  down  their  arms.  For  Congress  to 
delay  oCBclal  acknowledgment  of  the  war's 
end  Is  to  play  a  contemptible  political  game 
on  our  sons  who  enlisted  to  save  our  coun- 
try. This  they  have  done.  Their  war  work 
is  done.    The  people  must  bring  them  home. 

America  has  repudiated  her  heritage  and 
denied  citizens  their  birthrights  If.  now  that 
the  wars  are  won,  we  must  keep  a  wartime 
army  because  we  are  not  equal  to  create  and 
to  protect  the  Industry,  enterprise,  and  com- 
merce that  can  provide  civilian  jobs  to  the 
men  who  have  done  their  soldier  duty.  The 
boys  are  Impatient  to  return  to  their  civil 
life,  their  privileges  and  opportunities.  Is 
the  Democratic  administration  going  to  deny 
them  this? 

President  Truman  has  said  that  five  and  a 
half  million  men  now  in  the  Army  may  be 
returned  to  civilian  life  within  a  year  or  18 
months.  Why  bind  them  for  a  year  and  a 
half  to  war  duties  when  there  are  no  war 
duties? 

Washington's  heroic  little  army  of  volun- 
teers made  this  Nation.  When  that  Job  was 
done,  they,  like  John  Burns,  of  Gettysburg, 
went  home  to  their  cows  and  bees. 

When  Lee  surrendered  the  soldiers  of  both 
the  Union  and  the  Confederate  forces 
promptly  returned  to  their  fields  and  fac- 
tories and  went  back  to  work  as  freemen,  as 
freemen  should. 

It  is  true  that  neither  Japan  nor  Ger- 
many can  be  trusted.  They  are  licked,  but 
they  won't  stay  licked  unless  we  police  them. 
But  there  is  enough  manpower  in  Russia. 
England,  and  France,  who  are  menaced  by 
Germany  as  we  are  not,  to  do  all  the  polic- 
ing Job  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  Germans 
In  strait-Jackets.  There  are  enough  soldiers 
in  China  who  are  eager  to  keep  the  offensive 
Japs  in  place  so  they  cannot  disturb  the 
peace  of  Asia  again.  Through  the  profes- 
sional soldiery  of  our  standing  Army  and 
those  who  may  elect  soldiery  as  a  life  voca- 
tion, we  can  set  up  a  force  that  Is  amply 
adequate  to  meet  our  part  in  the  policing 
Job  of  Germany  and  Japan.  Pay  the  soldiers 
what  we  paid  our  war  workers,  and  we  will 
have  all  the  arnry  we  want. 

General  MacArthur  has  announced  that 
200,000  men  are  all  that  are  needed  to  keep 
the  Japs  in  submission.  He  knows  the  needs 
as  no  swivel-chair  "political  duck"  does.  Yet, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  had  the 
Impudence  to  rebuke  MacArthur  and  to  an- 
nounce that  we  would  keep  our  sons  in  the 
Asiatic  area  indefinitely  to  conduct  a  social 
and  economic  revolution  In  Japan. 

Our  sons  did  not  give  up  their  civilian  life, 
their  homes,  and  rights  to  conduct  any  social 
enterprise  in  Japan. 

Nothing  can  be  so  un-American,  such  a 
repudiation  of  our  freedom  and  our  rights, 
a?  to  enlist  men  for  a  war  need  and  then 
trap  them — trap  them. 

It  Is  asserted  that  this  may  be  part  of  • 
political  scheme  to  ingratiate  the  war  workers 
who,  free  from  war  hazards,  were  paid  fabu- 
lous wages  while  our  fighting  men  were  paid 
a  pittance  for  facing  death. 

No  German  army  and  no  Japanese  treach- 
ery can  menace  otir  freedoms  and  our  rlgbta 
as  much  as  a  political  scheme  here  at  home 
to  keep  our  civilians  In  a  mammoth  military 
machine  for  political  purposes.  And  If  thla 
be  done,  our  brave  and  patrloUc  civilian  sol- 
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diers  have  been  trapped.  We  must  make 
Congress  bring  the  Ixiys  back  home. 

The  professional  soldiers  have  done  a  great 
and  grand  war  work  in  these  two  wars  against 
the  Germans  and  the  Japs.  And  all  honor  to 
them.  Now  it  Is  up  to  the  professional  sol- 
diers to  do  the  policing  Job  for  which  they 
are  trained  and  which  is  their  vocational 
work  by  choice.  A  tot  of  them  have  t)een 
advanced  in  rank  because  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportions  of  our  enlisted  army  that 
enlisted  only  to  fight  the  war. 

Many  of  these  promoted  officers  will  be 
reduced  in  rank  when  the  Army  Is  reduced 
to  peacetime  proportions.  Are  we  to  keep 
our  civilian  sons  in  military  regimentation 
merely  to  accommodate  the  rank  rating  of 
officers  who  make  soldiery  their  business? 

Our  volunteer  and  drafted  soldiers  en- 
listed for  the  duration  of  th^  war.  plus  6 
months.  The  Government  at  Washington 
has  not  officially  declared  either  the  Ger- 
man or  the  Jap  war  at  an  end.  Without 
that  honest  proclamation  the  war  may  be 
accepted  as  continuing  for  the  next  25  years. 
as  long  as  we  participate  In  the  policing  of 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Whether  the  Democratic  Party,  whether 
President  Truman  wants  to  proclaim  the 
truth  or  not.  the  fact  remains  that  the  war 
with  Germany  came  to  an  actual  end  4'2 
months  ago.  Under  the  enlistment  pledge 
our  soldiers  should  have  their  honorable  dis- 
charge before  November.  And  our  Govern- 
ment cheats  these  valiant  civilian  soldiers  if 
It  dees  not  keep  its  pledge  to  them.  Like 
Cincinnatus  of  old  they  should  return  to 
their  plows,  to  the  Jobs  they  left  and  that 
are  waiting  for  them,  to  the  homes  where 
they  are  wanted  and  needed — to  the  loved 
ones  who  have  endured  this  enforced  absence 
and  who  have  been  waiting  with  patriotic 
patience. 

There  are  over  8.000,000  men  in  the  uniform 
of  our  country  today  and  the  military  ex- 
perts whose  appraisal  of  our  military  needs 
are  to  be  respected  have  declared  that  50.000 
men  Is  all  that  Is  needed  for  otu-  participating 
contribution  to  the  policing  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Japs.  In  his  victory  speech  General 
MacArthur  spoke  of  the  spiritual  strength 
and  power  of  the  American  civilian  soldier 
who  brought  us  through  to  victory,  and  he 
said.  "They  are  homeward  bound,  take  care 
of  them."  Are  they  homeward  bound?  And 
what  is  our  Government  doing  to  take  care 
of  them?  Every  American  who  is  worthy  of 
his  American  heritage  should  write  our  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  and  demand  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  bring  the 
boys  back  home. 


What  Are  Floor  Prices  for  Farm  Products 
To  Be? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  5.  1945  ^ 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remark."?,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  include 
two  letters,  as  follows: 

House  or  Reprisentatives, 
Wasfiington.  D.  C,  September  29,  1945. 
Mr.  William  J.  Rocan, 

County  Agent,  Wausau,  Wi3. 
Dkah  Mi.  Rocan:  In  compliance  with  my 
promise  to  you  a  few  days  ago  I  am  writing 
to  give  you  the  legislative  position  of  agri- 
cultural pric*«  which  are  of  particular  Inter- 
etk  In  this  reconversion  period. 

XCI— App. 264 


H.  R.  5765  provides  for  a  90-percent  parity 
floor  In  the  following  language:  "During  the 
continuance  of  the  present  war  and  until" 
the  expiration  of  the  2-year  period  beginning 
with  the  1st  day  of  January  foUowing  the 
date  on  which  the  President  by  proclamation 
or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  de- 
clares that  hostilities  in  the  present  war  have 
terminated." 

H.  R.  4972  provides  the  following:  "Any  such 
commodity  loan,  purchase,  or  other  operation 
that  is  undertaken  shall  be  continued  until 
the  Secretary  has  given  sufficient  public 
announcement  to'  permit  the  producers  of 
such  commodity  to  make  readjustment  In  the 
production  of  the  commodity." 

The  basic  commodities,  which  as  you  know 
are  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts,  provided  for  in  basic  legislation, 
have  the  loan  features  for  their  protection. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  90  percent  of  parity, 
e.xcept  cotton,  which  is  on  the  basis  of  92 '/j- 
percent  parity  loan. 

There  are  some  33  nonbasic  commodities 
eligible  to  come  under  the  announced  price 
support  or  under  the  Steagall  amendment  or 
the  90-percent  guaranteed  parity  floor. 

It  is  then  evident  that  there  are  two  strings 
attached  to  this  guaranty  for  nonbasic  com- 
modities: 

1.  It  is  up  to  the  Secretary  to  determine 
when  he  will  give  sufficient  public  announce- 
ment as  to  the  discontinuation  of  support. 

2  It  depends  upon  the  moneys  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress  to  support  the  sup- 
port price. 

The  farm  interest  must  be  very  vigilant,  or 
the  producers  are  going  to  entail  considerable 
loss  due  to  the  fact  that  if  the  provisions  are 
not  maintained  and  the  commitments  not 
fulfilled  an  enormous  farm  loss  will  be  en- 
countered. 

This  is  a  big  problem  and  how  this  floor 
Is  going  to  be  maintained  for  the  next  2 
or  3  years  without  some  formula  or  ma- 
chinery to  determine  the  amount  the  guar- 
antee Is  to  apply  to.  surely  merits  and  re- 
quires some  forward  thinking  at  this  time. 

The  import  situation  also  injects  itself  into 
this  picture  because  at  present  world  prices 
on  practically  all  major  products  plus  the 
proposed  duty  under  the  new  reciprocal 
trade  treaties  is  a  less  price  than  is  the  90- 
percent  parity  price  guaranteed.  In  other 
words,  we  are  liable  to  find  ourselves  not 
only  providing  the  90-percent  parity  floor  in 
the  United  States  but  we  will,  in  fact,  be  in 
the  position  of  providing  a  floor  for  the  agri- 
cultural prices  of  the  whole  world. 

Frankly,  I  think  thi^  situation  can  be 
fairly  and  equitably  handled  If  It  can  be 
approached  on  a  practical  basis.  If  too  much 
politics  is  injected  into  it,  I  am  afraid  we 
will  have  a  confused  situation  which  will 
bring  great  financial  loss  to  the  rural  people 
as  well  as  to  the  general  public.  Since  the 
national  income  is  seven  times  the  farm 
Income,  no  doubt  the  effects  will  apply  to 
the  whole  economy  of  our  country. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Reid  F.  MtntRAT, 
Member  of  Congress. 

OCTOBEB  4,  1945. 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Mtjhrat, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De\r  Reid:  As  per  your  request  of  October 
1,  1945,  we  are  listing  for  you  the  following 
commodities  which  come  under  the  Steagall 
amendment:  American -Egyptian  cotton,  but- 
terfat.  chickens  (except  chickens  under  3'i 
pounds  and  broilers),  dry  beans  (specified 
classes),  dry  peas  (specified  classes),  eggs, 
flaxseed  for  oil,  hogs,  milk,  peanuts  for  oil, 
potatoes,  soybeans  for  oil,  sweetpotatoes 
(cured),  turkeys. 

In  addition,  as  you  know,  90  percent  parity 
loans  are  provided  for  the  following  six  basic 
crops  with  the  exception  of  cotton,  ou  which 


92'^  percent  parity  loans  are  provided:  Com, 
cotton,  peanuts  for  nuts,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat. 
Other  commodities  under  price  support  in 
1945.  although  not  under  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment, are:  Barley,  fruits  for  processing  i apri- 
cots, peaches,  pears,  prunes;  raisins),  grain 
sorghums,  hay  and  pasture  seeds   (specified 
kinds),  naval  stores,  rye,  sugar  beets,  sugar- 
cane,  vegetables   for  canning    (snap   beans, 
sweet   corn,   green   peas,   tomatoes),   winter 
cover-crop  seeds  (specified  kinds),  wool,  oats. 
With  best  wishes  and  highest  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

LaFatettte  Patterson. 
Administrative  Officer. 
Special  War  Food  Staff. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious  prob- 
lem. If  a  common  sense  approach  is  not 
made,  th?  Congress  can  easily  be  blamed 
for  not  furnishing  enough  funds  to  sup- 
port the  suppwrt  prices.  I  believe  every 
Member  of  Congress  wants  to  see  the 
commitments  fulfilled.  However,  the 
Administration  must  assume  its  share  of 
the  responsibility  and  offer  a  program  or 
formula  based  on  common  sense  and 
common  fairness. 

Hogs  evidently  came  under  t)oth  the 
provisions  of  the  Steagall  amendment 
and  the  support  program  as  well.  The 
first  floor  price  was  110  percent  of  parity. 
Hogs  were  allowed  to  sell  in  the  winter 
of  1943-44  at  50  to  60  percent  of  parity, 
which  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Steagall  amendment.  The  other  sup- 
port price  had  applied  only  to  certain 
hogs  of  certain  given  weights.  Eggs  were 
an(l  are  a  Steagall  commodity  that  was 
allowed  to  sell  50  to  60  percent  of  parity 
also  in  the  winter  of  1943-44.  Eggs  have 
and  are  supposed  to  have  had  both  the 
price  support  and  the  Steagall  support 
price  set-ups. 

The  difference  between  the  crops  or 
products  under  the  Steagall  amendment 
and  the  crops  or  products  under  the  sup- 
port program  is  apparently  this:  The  90- 
percent  parity  floor  price  under  the 
Steagall  amendment  is  mandatory  legis- 
lation so  long  as  the  Secretary  does  not 
make  a  public  announcement  to  the  con- 
trary and  so  long  as  Congre.ss  appropri- 
ates the  money  to  support  the  90-percent 
parity  floor  price. 

The  crops  and  products  not  coming 
under  the  Steagall  amendment  will  be 
supported  at  the  wish  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  if  the  Congress  makes 
sufficient  appropriations  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  enable  the 
CCC  to  conduct  a  governmental  monop- 
oly of  a  crop  or  product. 

Wool,  if  it  came  under  the  Steagall 
amendment,  vould  have  a  90-percent-of- 
parity  floor.  The  parity  price  of  wool  as 
of  September  15,  1945,  is  31.8  cents  per 
pound,  so  urder  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment the  support  price  would  be  28.6 
cents  per  pound.  The  support  price  on 
the  basis  of  the  OPA  ceiling  price  of  wool 
v.as  an  average  of  41.4  cents  per  pound 
in  the  United  States  on  September  15, 
1945.  or  really  130  percent  of  parity  in- 
stead of  the  90-percent  parity  floor 
price  protection  afforded  some  of  the 
other  farm  products. 

The  need  for  wool  may  have  justified 
th's  130-percent  parity  floor  and  ceilmg 
during  the  war.  but  the  long-time  ap- 
proach must  have  a  yardstick  that  ap- 
plies to  all  farm  products  equally  and 
fairly. 
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We  as  a  Congress  do  not  want  to  give 
the    bureaucrats    the    opportunity    of 

blaming  the  Congress  if  farm  prices  go 
below  &0  percent  of  parity  at  a  time  they 
have  the  responsibility  of  providing  a 
sensible  program. 

This  is  the  opportune  time  to  be  think- 
ing about  it  and  doing  sometning  about 
It  as  well. 


Rassian  Semantics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  October  1, 
1945: 

RUSSIAN    SEMANTICS 

In  the  diacussions  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign lilnlsten  the  representatlTes  of  Russia, 
the  United  States.  Oreat  Britain,  Prance,  and 
China  have  employed  no  word  with  greater 
frequency,  vehemence,  or  approval  than  the 
word  "democracy."  Yet  when  the  Russians 
speak  of  democracy,  they  mean  something 
very  different  from  what  we  or  the  British 
or  the  French  or  even  the  Chinese  mean 
by  It.  At  his  recent  press  conference  Foreign 
Conunissar  Molotov  Insisted  that  the  present 
govemment.s  in  Bulgaria.  Romania,  and  Hun- 
gary are  democratic.  But  all  the  evidence 
that  has  reached  Wash^gton,  London,  and 
Paris  indicate  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  not  democrac  ies  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
at  all:  that  Is  to  say.  they  have  no  clear  man- 
date from  the  people  they  rule;  they  tolerate 
no  real  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  and 
of  assemblage:  opposition  elements  in  those 
countries  have  little  or  no  rights.  The  Rus- 
sians, however,  Inaist  that  the  regimes  at 
Sofia.  Bucharest,  and  Budapest  are  demo- 
cratic. 

The  question  arises:  What  do  the  Russians 
mean  by  democratic?  In  a  recent  Soviet 
broadcast  David  Zaslavsky  has  given  a  curi- 
ous answer.  He  said :  "In  my  opinion  the 
best  answer  was  given  in  the  war  Just  fought 
and  won.  Without  doubt,  this  was  a  war  of 
the  united  forces  of  democracy  against  the 
Joint  forces  of  fascism,  and  democracy  was 
the  victor.  German  fascism  was  defeated  by 
the  Red  Army.  The  Red  Army  liberated  the 
democratic  states  of  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe  and  resKM'ed  to  them  their  Independ- 
ence, freedom,  and  democratic  Institutions. 
And  now  that  the  war  Is  over,  the  country 
which  is  most  persistently  fighting  for  the 
eradication  of  all  remnants  of  fascism  should 
be  considered  the  most  democratic." 

In  other  words,  the  fact  that  a  nation  has 
fought  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  is 
enough  by  itself  to  make  that  nation  demo- 
cratic. This  argument  clearly  evades  the 
issue.  Incidentally.  Zaslavsky  never  once 
discusses  the  presence  or  absence  of  civil 
liberties  as  a  test  as  tu  whether  a  nation  Is 
democratic.  But  he  does  make  a  great  to-do 
about  the  possibility  of  democracy  existing 
m  a  country,  such  as  Russia,  which  is  ruled 
by  a  single  party.  Just  as  he  sa>'s  there  hare 
been  nations,  such  as  Austria,  where  before 
the  war  "there  were  almost  as  many  parties 
represented  as  there  were  deputies."  and  that 
such  a  multiplicity  of  parties  did  not  make 
for  democracy,  so  the  existence  of  a  one-party 
sjrstem  does  not  mean  the  denial  of  democ- 
racy. We  would  call  such  an  argument  a  non 
sequitur,  if  we  called  it  anything. 
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Apparently  Zaslavsky 
gument  may  sound 
Accordingly  he  asks 
"But  supposing  there 
then?"    His  answer  is 
an  Integral  part  of 
democracy   for   the   s 
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conflicting  social 
to  say  that  "under 
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Soviet  Parliament  and 
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To  many  Americans 
an  egregious  play  on 
sky  begging  the 
answer.     But,  suice  h( 
his  belief,  we  can  only 
conclusion  that  Soviet 
tions  of  democracy 
meet.     The  time  has 
when  dealing  with 
exactly  what  we  mean 
democratic    regimes 
countries. 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi 
er,  under  leave  previ 
mit  herewith  copiej 
celved  from  men  on  { 
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Okinawa 
Dear  Ms.  Lawhence 
you  this  letter  to 
doesnt  Congress  do 
In  the  armed  services 
that  some  action  take 
Into  the  service  to  do 
try  and  for  all  you 
want  you  people  to  dc 
you  all  should  of  done 
talking  back  and  forth 
why  don't  you  do 
back  that  have  over  3 
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then  we  as  the  whole 
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ting  us  back  home 
will  be  happy     You 
darned  much  about 
but  did  you  ever  stop 
ried   men?     The 
lot  of  money  on  u* 
do   something   so   we 
families  so  that  we 
selves.    The  way  you 
plans  makes  us  laugh 
You  may  think  who  In 
this  letter.     II  that's 
mmd.  then  go  ahead 
you'll    be    surprised 
soon)   to  find  out  thak 
and  thousands  of  meii 
something  ourselves 
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other  men  home, 
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It  Isnt  fair  at  all  the  way  you  are  trying  to 
get  us  men  back  home — the  way  you  all  run 
things  makes  us  sick  now.  We  all  thought 
that  the  good  old  United  States  of  America 
was  a  place  for  freedom.  But  no;  you  people 
are  changing  things,  but  It  wont  and  shall 
not  be  changed.  Now,  before  I  close  this 
letter,  we  want  something  done  soon  in  get- 
ting us  men  back  home  and  not  so  darned 
much  of  this  red  tape  either.  We  men  that 
have  over  3  years  of  service  are  entitled  to 
come  home,  and  don't  say  we  aren't.  If  Its 
replacements  we  need,  then  why  In  hell  don  t 
you  send  them  over?  There  are  lots  and  lots 
of  replacements  for  us,  so  get  them  in  the 
Army  soon.  We  will  be  waiting  to  see  how 
long  it  will  now  take  you  all  to  do  what  is  fair 
instead  of  doing  9 hat  isn't  fair.  I  could  have 
so  many  fellows  sign  this  letter  that  it  would 
make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  But  I  can't 
because  it  would  take  pages  and  pages  to 
get  their  names.  So.  you  see,  I  am  writing 
this  letter,  not  only  for  myself  but  for  all  of 
us.  We  did  our  part  to  bring  this  war  to  an 
end  as  quick  as  we  could  and  we  expect  you  to 
do  your  part  now  in  getting  us  back  home. 

Just  one  of  the  thousands  of  boys  or  fellows 
that  think  I  know  what's  right  from  WTong. 

P.  8.— Better  tell  that  War  Department  to 
go  to  hell  and  take  over  the  Job  yourselves. 

Okinawa.  September  9.  1945. 

Dear  Dad:  We  are  beginning  to  get  a  pretty 
raw  deal  here  on  Okinawa  since  the  war  has 
been  over,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  about  It,  and  possibly  pass  the  Infor- 
mation along  to  WnxT  or  some  other  Wis- 
consin Congressman  or  Representative  who 
might  be  able  to  do  something  materially  to- 
ward alleviation  of  It. 

First  off,  the  trouble  here  centers  on  a 
Colonel  Baer,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  for  the 
island  command,  who  seems  to  be  typical  of 
the  Regular  Army  career  officers,  who  is  ex- 
hibiting all  the  Indications  of  being  sorry 
that  the  war  is  over  and  he  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  own  little  empire  by  it.  He's  too 
high  for  civilian  time  rank,  with  its  pay  and 
privileges  and  position  of  absolute  ruler  is 
now  in  danger,  and  he  is  naturally  doing  all 
he  can  to  protect  and  hold  it.  with  the 
power  and  wartime  rights  of  review  over  all 
his  command;  he's  doing  all  right  by  It.  too. 
He  made  this  statement  to  a  conference  of 
Signal  officers:  'T  dont  care  what  the  points 
or  age  the  men  have;  I'm  going  to  keep  this 
command  together  and  do  the  Job  here,  if 
they  (the  men)  and  you  are  all  old  men  by 
the  time  you're  through."  I've  been  a  Signal 
officer  on  this  island  as  long  as  any  white 
man  has  been  on  It,  and  I  know  that  we 
have  more  men,  units,  and  materiel  here  now 
than  at  the  height  of  the  battle,  when  we 
did  a  very  adequate  Job.  And  he  won't  let 
anyone  go,  and  he  is  still  asking  for  more. 
He  Just  turned  back  a  request  for  a  replace- 
ment officer  for  our  company  to  take  the 
place  of  Ueutenant  Lugenbuehl,  a  friend  ol 
mine  who  started  in  this  Pacific  war  at  Gua- 
dalcanal, and  he  is  still  here.  He  sent  the 
papers  back  marked  "No  action  to  be  taken." 
Lugenbuehl  has  over  90  points,  and  that  s  low 
compared  to  some  men  and  officers  who  he 
has  refused  by  his  powers  of  declaring  them 
"essential."  If  these  men  arent  allowed  to 
go  back  home  now — we  who  are  average  in 
points  and  service  will  never  get  back.  Colo- 
nel Baer  Is  happy  and  satisfied  here;  this  Is 
his  profession,  and  by  the  war  he  has  really 
outdone  himself  in  it.  He's  set  and  ne 
doesn't  want  to  lose  anything,  and  he  Is  per- 
fectly tj-plcal  of  all  the  Regular  Army  colo- 
nels and  generals  who  have  all  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain— now.  The  trouble  is  the 
system  of  leaving  the  decisions  of  relief  and 
discharge  opportunity  up  to  them.  Tht  Job 
is  a  legislative  one,  and  until  these  system*— 
all  of  them— are  scrapped,  and  the  only  point 
of  question  pertaining  to  a  man's  dvUlan  or 
military  status  U  strlcUy  one  of  self -election, 
the  underdog  deals  that  are  so  unfair  out 
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here  will  go  on  to  the  men  out  here — there 
are  a  few  simple  solutions: 

1.  Send  back  Immediately  all  men  who 
were  overseas  in  forward  areas  during  com- 
bat. 

2.  Replace  them  with  the  regulars  and 
volunteers  that  a  higher  standard  of  pay  and 
conditions  will  induce  to  accept  this  life. 

3.  Give  Okinawa  to  China  or  at  least  use 
It   only    for    an    advance    Navy    base. 

( It  has  no  peacetime  strategical  value  that 
Salpan  and  Guam  can't  take.) 

4.  Take  the  power  of  declaring  men  and 
officers  essential  away  from  field  com- 
manders. It  Is  being  terribly  abused  here 
In  our  case  and  makes  for  empire-holding 
military  men. 

5.  Investigate  and  stop  the  use  of  men 
who  came  over  here  to  fight  Japs  from  being 
used  as  pure  labor  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  military  Installations  intended 
for  20-30  years  use.  when  first  it  isn't  yet 
known  if  we  will  keep  this  island,  and  sec- 
ond it  is  a  flagrant  abuse  of  fighting  men  as 
virtual  being  slaves. 

Well.  I  guess  that's  about  all  for  this 
time  although  there  are  other  miner  abuses 
also  which  might  be  more  Important  except 
for  these  mentioned.  The  lack  of  fresh  food 
which  Is  beginning  to  show  serious  health  ef- 
fects— is  one  among  many.  These  may  be 
better  presently  though  through  more  ship- 
ping and  thus  unavoidable  at  present.  Time 
will  soon  tell.  Personally.  I'm  quite  well, 
although  due  to  this  type  of  climate  and  the 
food  vitamin  shortage  I'm  tired  out;  the  mo- 
ment I  wake  and  have  very  little  strength 
or  energy  at  all  which  gets  quite  depressing. 
I  received  Alice's  letter  telling  of  her  mother's 
death — and  all.  I'm  worried  aboun  her  now 
as  I  know  how  her  dad  will  be  now  and  I 
would  worry  a  lot  more  If  I  Jldn't  know 
you  were  there  to  look  after  her  for  me  and 
see  that  all  that  can  possibly  be  done  will  be. 

Please  let  me  know  all  that  is  going  on  and 
how  things  are.  I  will  feel  much  better  if  I 
know  all  that  is  going  on  and  that  nothing  Is 
being  held  back. 


Merger  of  War  Department  and  Navy  De- 
parhnent  Should  Be  Accomplished  as 
Soon  as  Possible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  5.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  our  attention  is  called  to 
things  which  have  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  our  war  effort,  which  point 
clearly  to  the  need  for  a  imified  single 
department  of  national  defense.  The 
claim  has  been  made  and  substantiated 
on  many  occasions  that  the  War  De- 
partment and  Navy  Department  work  at 
cross  purposes.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  need  for  reform  at  this  time, 
but  I  do  intend  to  support  any  legisla- 
tion that  will  bring  about  a  single  na- 
tional defense  agency. 

One  of  the  best  articles  that  has  ap- 
peared on  this  subject  is  written  by  Gus- 
taf  A.  Nordin.  a  staff  writer  for  the  Du- 
luth  News-Tribune,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
Mr.  Nordin's  article  is  worth  while  and 
presents  powerful  arguments  for  a  single 
command.    His  article  appears  in  the 


Duluth  News-Tribune  for  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 2,  and  is  as  follows: 

Washington  WrrH  Nordin 
(By  Oustaf  A.  Nordin) 

Washington.— When  the  full  story  of  Oki- 
nawa Is  made  public — as  It  will  be  some 
day — It  win  be  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments possible  for  merger  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  into  a  single  new  Department  of 
National  Defense. 

The  loss  of  30  naval  vessels  and  various 
degrees  of  damage  to  193  others  probably 
Is  explainable,  but  differences  which  existed 
on  the  island  between  our  military-  com- 
mands may  provide  ammianition  for  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  as  Important  as  that  of 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Prom  reliable  Washington  source-j  comes 
Information  about  Okinawa  which  speaks 
volumes  for  a  unified  command  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  the  future.  The 
identity  of  these  sources  must  by  necessity 
be  kept  secret. 

The  story  of  the  American  pilots  who 
fought  day  and  night  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can forces  which  stormed  Okinawa  would  be 
worth  while  for  any  congressional  committee 
to  hear. 

Many  of  these  pilots  were  forced  to  sleep 
In  water-soaked  tents  and  dugouts.  Some 
even  slept  In  foxholes  half  filled  with  water. 
A  few  yards  away  these  fighting  American 
pilots  could  daily  view  rows  of  neatly  stacked, 
unused  steel  huts  stored  for  fu'.ure  use  on 
the  Island.  The  huts  were  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  different  branch  of  the  service  and 
could  not  be  released  to  the  war-weary  pilots. 

A  general  ordered  commanders  on  Okinawa 
during  the  fighting  to  be  ready  to  receive 
many  times  more  bombers  than  could  be 
accommodated  on  the  fields  then  under 
American  control.  Orders  were  orders,  so  the 
planes  were  fiown  in.  When  the  airfields 
could  no  longer  be  used  for  storage,  the 
planes  were  pushed  Into  the  muddy  tracts 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  airstrips.  There  they 
were  mired  and  could  not  be  moved  during 
enemy  attacks. 

Noncombatants  were  used  as  sentries,  and 
many  of  them  lost  their  lives  because  of 
accurate  Jap  sniper  fire — and  probably  due  to 
Inexperience  In  combat  techniques. 

For  3  months  on  Okinawa,  dozens  of  Jap 
snipers  were  killed  each  night  as  they  filtered 
In  behind  American  lines,  and  picked  off  the 
the  noncombatant  sentries.  'Trained  Army 
sentries  were  not  available  at  these  camps. 

An  Incident  which  occurred,  but  undoubt- 
edly cannot  be  blamed  upon  lack  of  unity  in 
command,  was  a  surprise  raid  by  five  Jap 
transport  planes,  loaded  with  troops.  Four 
were  shot  down  Just  as  they  were  ready  to 
land.  The  fifth  succeeded  In  landing.  Be- 
fore the  Japs  were  wiped  out,  they  had  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  Superfortresses  and  the 
reserve  gasoline  supplies.  A  follow-up  at 
this  point  might  have  been  damaging. 

Another  Informant  contends  that  the 
American  and  British  Navies  differed  in  fight- 
ing tactics  to  such  an  extent  that  the  daring 
raids  on  Jap  home  Islands  became  extreme 
risks  for  some  American  units. 

The  British  followed  the  quick-Jab  and  sud- 
den withdrawal  .^chnique.  After  several 
a&ys'  fighting,  these  units  would  withdraw  for 
a  rest  period  and  to  get  additional  supplies. 
When  the  British  ships  pulled  out  of  the  well- 
planned  Joint  fleet  formations.  It  left  a  cer- 
tain number  of  American  ships  open  to  sui- 
cide attacks  on  unprotected  flanks. 

Admiral  William  P.  Halsey  held  the  Ameri- 
cans in  formation  for  weeks  at  a  time  as  he 
blasted  and  tantallaed  the  Japanese.  Had 
there  been  a  unity  of  command,  the  British 
would  have  been  compelled  to  hold  their 
places.  It  was  not  a  difference  in  flghtlng 
qualities  of  the  two  fleets,  but  lack  of  unified 
command  and  tactlca. 


There  are  other  Incldeols  which  could  be 
cited,  some  which  would  reflect  even  worse 
upon  the  system  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
In  the  Far  East.  These  were  given  In  utmost 
confidence  and  cannot  be  divulged  at  this 
time. 

Thp  severe  naval  losses  were  due  chiefly  to 
the  suicidal  attacks  of  the  Japanese.  Those 
suicide  thrusts  were  not  by  kamikaze  planes 
alone  but  came  in  two  other  forms  as  well. 
Small  Japanese  boats,  loaded  with  hlgL  ex- 
plosives, were  deliberately  driven  into  the 
American  ships  standing  off  Okinawa.  In 
some  instances  fanatical  Japanese  swam  Into 
the  ships  with  explosive  charges  lashed  to 
their  backs. 

The  heroism  of  American  fighting  men  on 
Okinawa  is  something  to  marvel  at.  Stories 
are  trickling  back  now  as  to  what  took  place 
and  the  trying  times  ei^Jerlenced  by  the  mili- 
tary men.  It  makes  the  hardships  they  suf- 
fered stand  out  all  the  more  because,  experts 
here  believe,  unity  between  the  military  com- 
mands could  have  eliminated  some  of  the 
difficulties  encountered. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports — and  their 
accuracy  Is  attested  to  by  very  reliable 
sources — It  would  seem  the  Military  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  ought  to 
give  seriotis  consideration  to  a  merger  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Cabinet  posts. 

Chairman  Cart  Vinson.  Democrat,  Georgia, 
of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  says 
"there  will  be  no  merger,"  and  he  adds,  "I 
hope  it's  off  forever." 

Chairman  ANoarw  J.  Mat,  Democrat,  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, is  Just  as  set.  "I  don't  think  you  can 
merge  the  Army  and  Navy,"  he  says.  "I  am 
against  It." 

Senate  military  affairs  leaders  believe  the 
chances  for  a  merger  have  disappeared.  If  it 
is  ever  to  be  done,  it  must  come  during  peace- 
time, not  at  time  of  war.  The  mistakes 
caused  by  split  authority  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
Okinawa  may  be  fatal  if  this  country  is  sud- 
denly attacked  again  without  warning. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Nordin  and  other  newspapermen  in 
Washington  will  carry  on  a  campaign  of 
education,  so  that  the  public  may  know 
what  this  unified  command  is  all  about. 
There  should  be  no  delay  in  having  legis- 
lation presented  to  Congress  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Nordin.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  arguments  against  such 
a  merger  are  antiquated,  out  of  date,  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 


These  Are  the  Victims :  The  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  5.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
receiving  telegrams,  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls,  and  letters  from  constituents 
In  Michigan  protesting  against  the  ra- 
tioning of  gasoline  by  management.  CIO 
unions,  municipalities,  or  any  other 
groups  except  as  authorized  by  law. 

As  is  generally  known,  industrial  Mich- 
igan today  is  beset  with  an  epidemic  of 
strikes  that  bids  fair  to  end  in  a  most 
serious  crisis  In  the  State.  We  are  ad- 
vised that  the  President  is  finally  taking 
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action  tn  the  matter  tn  an  effort  to  pro- 
tect our  miltiary  forces  and  the  safety 
of  our  Nation. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
J^ess  of  September  28  which  expresses 
'  the  f  eneral  views  of  many  of  those  who 
are  contacting  me  and  urging  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  this  matter  before 
Itis  too  late.    The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

TUXSS  AMZ  THS  VICTIMS:    THZ  PKOPLX 

CIO  unioo  oOclals  graciously  permitted 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  the 
police  commlsjrioner  to  consult  with  them 
oonoernlnc  what  they  cozuidered  a  tuf&cient 
•upply  of  guaoUa*  for  vUal  munidpai  seces- 
Bltles. 

Theae  xinion  leaden  magnanimously  agreed 
that  gasoline  might  be  uaed  by  the  mumd- 
pal  bus  lines,  the  fire  and  police  departments, 
the  health  board,  the  hospitals,  airports,  and 
United  States  OovcmsDent  agencies,  such  as 
the  postal  system. 

Doctors,  nuraaa.  undertakers,  clergymen. 
food  agencies,  and  newspapers  were  alao 
granted  special  dispenaatian . 

As  a  patriotic  gesture,  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  services  were  told  they  might  have 
some. 

All  such  grants,  of  course,  were  declared 
subject  to  change  m  the  judgment  of  the 
union. 

It  was  to  be  taken  for  granted,  of  course, 
that  the  CIO  candidate  for  ma>-or.  Richard 
Frankensteen.  would  have  what  gas  be  might 
need  for  his  big  limousine,  to  careen  around 
UkB  city  proclaiming  the  bleaslng  of  the  new 
order. 

But  fou.  If  your  just  an  ordinary  taxpaying 
dtiaen,  are  in  a  different  classification. 

Tou  have  no  more  personal  lil^erty  or  Indi- 
vidual rights  than  a  political  slave  in  a  Com- 
munist factory  In  Russia. 

Tou  win  take  no  rides  Into  the  country,  go 
to  no  football  gamea.  nor  even  go  to  work 
unless  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  terrific  price 
on  the  black  market  for  your  supply  of 
gasoline.  This  Is  dangerous  as  the  goon 
•quads  may  smash  both  your  car  and  your 
bead  for  violating  CIO  orders. 

If  this  is  not  dicutorship  then  Hitler  was 
a  Democrat. 

During   the   past   generation    the   techno- 
logical  age   has   so   meshed   every   phase   of 
~  civiiiEatlon  that  a  general  strike  In  any  key 
industry  affects  everybody. 

Ttiia  bdng  so.  any  little  handful  of  willful 
men  at  any  time  can  paralyse  our  Nation. 

Management  of  great  Industries,  working 
with  union  leaders,  can  easily  take  over  gov- 
ernment unless  government  asserts  itself. 

If  this  la  to  remain  a  government  of  and 
by  and  for  the  people,  then  It  Is  tin»e  for 
the  people  to  wake  up  to  that  fart. 

Bot.h  employers  and  union  leaders  scream 
In  protest  against  any  laws  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion that  each  year  grows  more  ominous. 

And  the  Government  at  Washington  walks 
a  tightrope.  fe*rful  of  any  possible  loss  of 
▼otes. 

Unless  laws  are  enacted  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  all  the  people,  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  Industrial  peace,  economy,  sectirlty.  or 
Individual  liberty. 

The  American  people  are  living  today  with 
a  nthllisUc  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over 
their  heads  by  a  thread. 

And  ciraven  pollUcians  fear  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  estabU&h  law  and  order 
by  constitutional  statute. 

Itie  pendulum  on  this  Issue  can  no  longer 
■wtng. 

Unless  there  can  be  established  law  and 
onter.  oar  whole  national  structure  faces  an 
•eonomic  txnnb  of  atomic  proportions. 

In  1899  President  Cleveland  used  the  power 
of  his  <^IIce  against  sUikes  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads running. 


In  1902  President  Theodore  Eoosevdt  used 

the  power  of  his  office  againsi  the  operators 
of  the  coal  mines  so  that  tht  people  would 
not  freeze.  I 

These  are  now  a  part  of  Agierlcan  history 
because  they  were  isolated  cases. 

Today  such  action  has  giown  common- 
place. Our  civilization  has  become  so  com- 
plicated that  this  system  will  soon  become 
ordinary  pracUce— a  makealjlft.  patchwork 
method,  based  on  indivldiial  judgments, 
passions,  prejudices,  blind  <ear.  oppoitun- 
i&m.  and  political  chicanery. 

Is  this  the  way  we  are  to  b^  governed  from 
now  on? 

If  so.  we  have  not  much 


of  chaos, 
erests  are  sup- 


before  a  dictator  rises  amonpt  us. 

Every  dictator  is  the  child 

Right  now  big  business  In 
posed  to  he  fighting  big  v  nion  InteresU. 
How  easy  It  is  for  them  to  merge  can  be 
found  In  the  study  of  any  nation  which  has 
eventually  known  the  heel  it  the  tyrant. 

The  tmlon  has  its  spokesmen. 

Big  business  has  its  spokes:  nen. 

Where  are  the  spokesmen  pf  the  peoplt 
the  Government? 

Must  they  forever  hide  ui|der  the  bed  of 
political  expediency  In   the 
their  pusillanimous  souls? 


hope   of  saving 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  com^ 
patience  ceases  to  t>e  a 
time  has  arrived.     When 
tion  attempts  to  engage  it 
tivity,  the  public  will  aris< 
be  action  on  the  part  of 
now.    This  dilly-dallying 


the 


Sufi^eslMiu  far  Postwai  Proceiiiires 


EXTENSION  OF 
or 


longer  to  wait 


a  time  when 

virtue.    That 

any  organiza- 

any  such  ac- 

There  must 

Government 

kiust  stop  now. 


RliMARKS 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PrNNSTLVAlilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Friday,  October  1  1945 

Mr.  SNYDEIR.  Mr.  apeaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reparks  in  the 
Record,  I  hereby  include  ^  memorandum 


mmittee  on 
up  and  sub- 
September  24, 


of  conclusions  that  my  S 
War  Appropriations  dre 
mitted  to  the  President  o 
1945. 

The  committee  travel 
miles  and  came  down 
strategic  war  centers  th 
pying.  such  as  Honolulu, 
Australia.  Guadalcanal 
Okmawa,  Manila,  Chungiting,  Kunming. 
Calcutta,  New  Delhi.  Aliadan.  Tehran. 
Cairo.  Greece,  Naples,  Frj.nkfurt.  Berlin, 
France,  and  England,  and 

Among   the  conclusions 

1.  Possession  of  enemy  islands  In  the  Pa 
ciflc  should  be  retained  by  t^e  United  SUtes 
We  should  never  have  to  tak^e  them  again. 

2.  Allied  islands  which  a|ur 
necessary  to  occupy  should 
subject  of  joint  study  to  determine  to  what 
extent  mutual  interests  call  (or  maintenance 
of  bases  by  lease  or  cession  on  mutually  sat- 
isfactory  terms. 

3.  Our  surplus  war  stocks  in  every  foreign 
country   should   be   regarded  as   a  national 


asaet.  including  lend-lease 


borrower  does  not  now  cire  to  pay  for. 
These  stocks  should  be  sol<i  immediately  or 
exchanged  for  the  best  val  les  that  can  be 
obtained,  including  currencies,  deliveries  of 
raw  materials,  legation  or    rmbassy  proper- 


d   over   36.000 

part  of  our 

we  are  occu- 

awa.  Canton, 

uam.  Saipan, 


so  forth. 


forces   found 
be    made    the 


goods   that   the 


ties,  commercial  or  military  rights.  Speed  Is 
necessary  to  avoid  depreciation  and  to  expe- 
dite demobilization.  

4  The  world-wide  networks  of  airways, 
landing  fields,  weather  and  traffic  control 
faclUties  established  during  the  war  should 
be  conserved  and  private  lines  should  be 
encouraged  to  operate  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, staffs  should  be  reduced  and  war  vet- 
erans should  be  replaced.  Army  a^^  Nf? 
air  transport  servK^  should  be  consolidated 
now  and  operated  to  peacetime  by  a  staff 
recruited  for  that  purpose. 

5  There  is  a  world-wide  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  united  States  as  a  country  of  un- 
Umlted  wealth.  We  should  say  frankly  to 
every  country  asking  aid  that  here,  as  there, 
wealth  Is  prx)duced  only  by  work  and  that  if 
supplies  or  credits  are  furnished,  repayment 
must  be  assured.  ,.  ,     .* 

«  China  offers  the  largest  and  moet  fruit- 
ful single  field  in  the  world  for  United  States 
foreign  trade.  China  Is  friendly  and  wmild 
welcome  assistance  by  military  and  economic 
mission   from  the  United   States. 

7  Current  appropriations  for  the  War  De- 
partment should  be  reviewed  and  reduced  by 
at  least  $27,500,000,000.  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  Insure  continuing  research  and  de- 
velopment m  such  fields  as  jet  propulsion, 
radar,  rocket  projectiles,  and  atomic  power, 
together  with  facilities.  This  war  has  de- 
stroyed old  concepts  of  frontiers  and  perime- 
ter defense. 

8.  This  subcommittee  handled  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for.  and  maintained  the 
secrecy  of.  the  atomic  bomb  project.  We  rec- 
ommend the  Immediate  creation  of  a  com- 
mission representing  the  scientists  who  di- 
rected the  project,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  Congress  to 
study  an  phases  of  atomic  power.  Pending 
such  study  and  Its  findings,  we  recommend 
against    the    release    of    the    atomic    bomb 

secrets. 

J.  Bttelx  Snyder, 

Chairman. 

ALBERT   ENGEL. 

George  Mahon. 
Francis  Case. 
W.  F.  Norrkll. 
'  Jox  Hendricks. 

Harve  Tibbott. 


America's  Dead  and  Dying  Riveri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON. BRENT  SPENCE 

0»  KENTOCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  5.  1945 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
include  an  article  from  the  October 
Reader's  Digest  on  the  subject  of  control 
of  pollution  of  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  enUtled  "America's  Dead  and  Dy- 
ing Rivers': 

America's  Dxas  and  Dtinc  Rivirs 
(By  Holman  Harvey) 

When  America  can  get  back  to  her  own 
housekeeping  she  has  a  pressing  chore  to 
tackle,  the  job  of  liberating  our  waterways 
from  pollution. 

The  other  day  I  rode  the  ferryboat  across 
the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia  to 
Camden.  Some  380XX)0,000  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  from  the  two  cities  was  churning 
down  the  stream.  The  paint  on  ships  and  on 
buildintrs  alon^  tho  bnnks  was  bltkckencd  by 
EUlfurous  gases  rising  from  the  contami- 
nated water. 
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Next  day  I  went  downstream  to  Chester. 
Pa  The  city's  drinking  water  for  its  60.000 
people  comes  from  this  river  and  is  so  heavily 
weighted  with  purifying  chemicals  that  many 
buy  bottled  water.  Bathing  in  the  river  is 
unsafe,  and  fish  life  has  all  but  vanished. 

Chester's  plight  Is  by  no  means  unique. 
More  than  3,400  American  cities  and  towns. 
Inhabited  by  29.000,000  people,  discharge  a 
daily  volume  of  9  500.000.000  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  into  our  waterways.  Another  2.900 
communities,  with  22,000.000  inhabitants, 
dump  their  sewage  after  a  lick-and-a-promise 
treatment  that  leaves  it  still  65-percent 
disease-laden.  In  addition  to  sewage,  vast 
tonnages  of  factory  wastes  are  drained  into 
our  streams.  Such  pollution  of  our  water 
souKes.  with  its  continual  threat  of  epidemic 
disease.  Is  wiping  out  water-front  property 
values,  corroding  dams  and  bridges,  obliter- 
ating bathing  and  other  water  sports  over 
large  areas,  and  progressively  destroying  our 
once-abundant  fish  life. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  waterway 
pollution  centers  in  the  densely  populated 
Industrial  belt  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  the  drinking  water  of  hundreds 
of  communities  is  endangered,  despite  Her- 
culean efforts  to  stave  off  infection  by  filtra- 
tion and  heavy  doctoring  of  the  water  with 
purifying  chemicals.  In  144  communities  in 
the  basin,  annual  death  rates  from  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  have  risen  during  the  past 
12  years  to  as  high  as  91  per  100,000  persons. 

Absolutely  pure  water  does  not  exist  even 
In  streams  untouched  by  man.  Therefore,  all 
American  communities,  other  than  the  tini- 
est, filter  their  drinking  water  and  treat  it 
with  chlorine  and  other  chemical  purifiers, 
the  degree  of  treatment  depending  on  the 
amount  of  impurities  in  the  water.  The  ex- 
tent of  pollution  is  determined  by  what 
public-health  bacteriologists  call  a  coll 
count — the  number  of  harmless  coliform  bac- 
teria, normally  present  in  all  human  sewage, 
which  are  found  In  a  measured  sample  of 
water.  The  coll  are  readily  detected,  whereas 
disease  organisms  often  are  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  identify.  It  is  assumed  that  dis- 
ease germs  may  be  present  in  water  contain- 
ing more  than  six  coll  to  the  pint;  therefore, 
this  maximum  count  Is  the  official  purity 
standard  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  for  safe  untreated, drinking  water  or 
for  safe  public  bathing.  And  the  Public 
Health  Service  considers  that  th'e  most  mod- 
ern and  effective  purifying  -treatment  now 
known  cannot  safely  be  depended  upon  to 
remove  all  the  disease  organisms  from  water 
which  contains  more  than  100,000  coll  to  the 
pint. 

The  most  comprehensive  coll  count  ever 
undertaken  was  completed  2  years  ago  In  the 
Ohio  -River  Basin  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  aided  by  a 
consulting  civilian  scientist.  At  1,160  out  of 
2,000  locations  tested  the  water  was  unfit  for 
bathing  and  of  questionable  quality  as  a 
source  of  drinking-water  supply. 

Pollution  is  severe  In  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Louisville  areas.  Along  the  90- 
mile  stretch  between  Pittsburgh  and  Wheel- 
ing. W.  Va..  the  average  coll  count  was  125,000 
to  the  pint,  and  at  one  place  it  was  405  000. 
The  safety  limit,  remember,  is  100.000.  Below 
Louisville  the  coli  count  ranged  from  an  aver- 
age of  320.000  to  a  maximum  of  1.200.000. 

While  water-borne  typhoid  fever  has  been 
virtually  eliminated  in  most  communities  by 
purification  of  the  drinking  water,  death  rates 
Indicate  that  the  organisms  causing  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  often  survive  treatment.  And 
periodic  outbreaks  of  so-called  intestinal  fiu 
have  been  traced  to  polluted  water.  This 
disease  has  swept  over  hundreds  of  cities  in 
recent  years.  Moreover,  the  mysterious 
origin  of  infantile  paralysis  may  at  last  be 
found  in  waterway  pollution.  The  Jovirnal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  re- 
ported that  the  poliomyelitis  virus  has  been 
Isolated  from  water  containing  raw  sewage. 


In  its  natural  state,  a  healthy  stream  can 
cleanse  Itself  of  waste  matter — animal,  bird, 
and  fish  excretions  and  carcasses,  decaying 
plant  life  and  a  very  considerable  volume  of 
sewage — within  a  few  miles.  But  its  capacity 
to  purify  itself  breaks  down  when  the  load 
of  waste  t>ecomes  too  heavy.  The  self-func- 
tioning stream  "dies."  and  becomes  merely  a 
lifeless  conduit. 

A  stream  purifies  Itself  chiefly  by  means 
of  Its  own  bacteria:  the  aerobic  bacteria  which 
can't  live  without  oxygen,  and  the  anaerobic 
bacteria  which  can't  live  In  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  The  anaerobes  devour  the  solid  ma- 
terials which  settle  to  the  river's  bed,  while 
the  aerobes  attack  the  dissolved  and 
suspended  solids  which  remain  in  the  water 
above.  As  the  waste  passes  through  their 
microscopic  bodies,  it  is  converted  from  com- 
plex, organic  material  into  inorganic,  or  min- 
eral, material  which  no  longer  can  putrefy. 

Neither  the  aerobes  nor  the  anaerobes  at- 
tack the  human  disease  organisms  present 
In  sewage,  but  these  are  devoured  by  micro- 
scopic animal  organisms,  the  aquatic  pro- 
tozoa. 

As  the  aerobes  feed  they  multiply;  and  as 
they  multiply  they  use  up  more  and  more  of 
the  available  oxygen  in  the  stream.  How- 
ever, a  healthy  stream  passing  over  rocks 
and  rapids  and  falls  aerates  itself,  drawing 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Also  the  tiny 
plant  organisms,  the  algae,  return  oxygen  to 
the  stream  as  sunlight  strikes  their  green 
chlorophyll  and  brings  about  the  miracle 
of  photosjmthesis.  And  while  the  algae 
thus  are  providing  the  aerobes  with  oxygen, 
they  feed  upon  the  mineral  matter  which 
the  aerobes  are  manufacturing  from  the 
waste.  As  the  algae  consume  this  inorganic 
matter,  it  is  changed  back  Into  living  organic 
matter,  and  so  is  completed  one  of  the  mys- 
terious, complex  and  never-ending  cycles  of 
organic  life. 

Finally,  as  the  wastes  are  consumed  and 
converted,  the  aerobes,  with  a  dwindling  food 
supply,  themselves  subside  in  numbers  and 
make  less  and  less  demand  upon  the  stream's 
oxygen.  The  elaborate  process  draws  to  a 
close;  the  natural  balance  of  the  stream  Is 
restored.  Cleansed,  vigorous  again  with  oxy- 
gen, it  Is  ready  for  the  next  assult  upon  its 
purity. 

Thus,  left  to  their  own  devices,  many 
rivers  carry  vast  burdens  of  sewage  to  the  sea 
without  serious  Injury.  But  when  the  load 
becomes  too  heavy  and  too  continuous,  this 
is  what  happens: 

The  aerobes,  attacking  the  fluid  wastes, 
reproduce  in  such  numbers  that  they  use  up 
more  of  the  stream's  vital  oxygen  than  the 
stream  can  replace.  For  lack  of  oxygen  the 
aerobes  and  disease-destroying  protozoa  die. 
Up  then  from  the  stream's  bottom,  into  the 
oxygenless  upper  waters,  move  invading  mul- 
titudes of  anaerobes.  With  an  abundant  food 
supply,  safe  now  from  the  hated  oxygen,  they 
soon  take  over  the  entire  stream.  And  as  they 
avidly  feed  they  extract  hydrogen  from  the 
water  and  sulfur  from  the  waste  and  com- 
bine them  into  the  evil-smelling  hydrogen- 
sulphide  gas  which  you  have  noticed  rising 
from  the  surface  of  a  sluggish  stream. 

The  algae  die  away  as  the  beclouded  water 
blocks  off  their  llfe-glvlng  sunlight.  De- 
prived of  sufficient  food  and  oxygen,  fish 
life  languishes.     The  stream  Is  dead. 

In  treating  sewage,  before  it  is  discharged 
Into  our  waterways,  sanitary  experts  follow 
the  stream's  own  purifying  methods,  but 
speed  them  up.  The  solid  material,  or 
sludge,  is  allowed  to  settle  In  vats.  Then  it 
Is  placed  In  airtight  tanks  for  from  30  to  60 
days.  Here  the  anaerobic  bacteria  digest  it. 
as  on  the  river  bottom.  The  gas  produced 
by  the  anaerobes  often  Is  used  to  heat  and 
light  the  treatment  plant.  Any  surplus  Is 
sold  or  given  away. 

Settling  out  the  solids  achieves  only  about 
35  percent  purification  of  the  total  sewage. 
To  accomplish  85  percent  purification  the 
effluent  (dissolved  and  suspended  matter)  1b 


placed  In  tanks  exposed  to  oxygen,  where  It 
Is  attacked  by  aerobic  bacteria  and  protozoa. 
For  a  theoretical  100  percent  disinfection, 
the  treated  effluent  also  Is  chlorinated. 
Where  public  bathing  beaches  are  located 
near  the  ^olnt  of  discharge,  this  final  treat- 
ment Is  considered  advisable. 

Some  communities  package  and  sell  their 
treated  sludge  as  a  fertilizer.  Notable  are 
Milwaukee's  Milorganlte.  Toledo's  Tolegro, 
and  Grand  Rapids'  Rapidgro  and  Grandgro. 
the  latter  fortified  with  additional  chemicals. 
The  financial  return  to  these  cities  Is  of  con- 
siderable help  in  defraying  the  cost  of  treat- 
ing the  sewage. 

Numerous  cities,  among  them  some  of  the 
long-time  offenders,  have  become  aroused 
to  the  need  of  freeing  our  streams  from  the 
dead  weight  of  pollution.  Pittsburgh  is  con- 
sidering a  »50,000,000  plant.  Philadelphia, 
under  a  No.  1  priority  over  all  other  postwar 
projects,  plans  to  spend  ♦45.000,000.  Cam- 
den, Cincinnati.  Louisville  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  install  treatment  plants. 

But  an  Augean  Job  remains.  According 
to  an  official  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  report  Issued  last  year,  only  1.300  of 
the  16,750  Incorporated  communities  in  the 
United  States  have  adequate  systems  for 
collecting  and  treating  their  sewage.  Local 
inertia,  politics,  and  the  apathy  of  industry 
have  ot>struct«d  progress.  It  is  for  this  re«i- 
son  that  the  Public  Health  Service  believes 
the  only  practicable  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem is  to  deal  with  each  river  basin  as  an 
entity  and  recommends  that  Congress  au- 
thorize all  States  contiguous  to  interstate 
waterway  basins  to  enter  into  cooperative 
compacts  to  set  up  and  carry  out  coordinated 
regional  abatement  programs. 

Six  bills  providing  for  waterway-pollution 
abatement  now  are  pending  before  Congress. 
They  would  encourage  cities  to  build  modern 
sewage-treatment  plants,  and  industries  to 
solve  the  knotty  problem  of  waste  disposal. 
Legislation  favored  by  the  Conference .  of 
Stata  Health  fWficers,  and  approved  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  would  authorize  11*b 
Federal  Government  to  extend  grants-ln^&ld 
to  communities,  and  loans  to  stream-pollut- 
ing Industries,  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  over 
a  period  of  10  years,  provided  that  equal 
amounts  are  expended  by  the  communities, 
and  that  all  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in.  full. 
The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  of  operating 
and  maintaining  a  complete  system  of  sew- 
age and  waste  treatment  for  the  liberation 
of  our  waterways  would  total  about  $100.000,- 
000 — almost  exactly  the  estimated  annual 
economic  loss  now  caused  by  pollution.  The 
gain  In  the  resulting  safeguarding  of  the 
public  health  and  the  Imponderable  recrea- 
tional and  esthetic  values  cannot  be  evalu- 
ated. 


President  Truman's  Position  on  Palestine 
Applauded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TINI«ESSEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  5,  1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  George  Berke,  chair- 
man of  the  Chattanooga  Zionist  Emer- 
gency Council: 

Chattanooga,  Tenn..  October  4,  1945. 
Hon.  EsTES  Ketauvie, 

United  States  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Kefatjvkh:  It  has  been 
reliably  reported  that  the  British  Government 
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decided  "to  continue  with  slight  modlflca- 
tiona"  the  policy  ol  the  Palestine  white  paper, 
which  m  effect  will  bring  Jewish  Immigration 
Into  Palestine  to  a  stacdstlll. 

This  decision,  If  enforced,  will  create  an 
unprecedented  crisis  for  the  thousands  of  the 
surviving  European  Jewry  who  are  seeking  a 
place  of  reluge.  with  Palestine  not  only  their 
choice  but  the  only  place  now  available  for 
them  to  Immigrate.  Years  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tion made  Continental  Europe  an  unsafe 
place  fo.  European  Jewry 

America,  being  a  legal  party  to  the  mandate 
over  Palestine,  should  exert  every  available 
and  pofcsible  elilort.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
humanitarian,  to  bring  about  continued  Im- 
migration for  all  thoee  who  must  or  desire  to 
enter  Palestine.  We.  as  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  can  solve  thereby  the  great 
repatriation  problem  facing  us  in  Europe. 
Unless  the  doors  of  Palestine  are  kept  open 
there  Is  httle  hope  for  the  survival  of  the 
small  remnant  of  Jewry  now  homeless  and  to 
concentration  camps  In  Europe.  There  Is  at 
present  no  country  that  Is  willing  or  able  to 
absorb  large-scale  Immigration  other  than 
Palestine.  There  they  will  be  welcomed  by 
iheir  fellow  Jews  and  help  create  a  home  for 
them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Chattanooga  Zionist 
Emergency  Council,  representing  a  majority 
of  Chattanooga  Jewry.  I  plead  that  you  take 
whatever  action  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  President  Truman  in  his  plea  to 
Great  Britain  to  permit  100.000  homeless  Jews 
enter  Palestine.  I  believe  that  there  are  here 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  those  whose  con- 
science will  not  be  stilled,  if  they  are  made 
aware  of  the  facU  that  the  lives  of  thousands 
are  at  stake,  unless  corrective  measures  are 
taken  at  once. 

The  Palestine  white  paper,  therefore,  which 
was  a  relic  of  an  appeasement  policy,  must  be 
revoked  or  relaxed  to  Insure  Justice  for  the 
homeless  Jews  of  Etuopc. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Chattanooga  Zionist  Council. 
GioacE  Be>ke.  Chairman. 


President  Traman  Urjes  Opportunity  for 
RecoBTertioa  of  Wartime  Child-Care 
Program  to  Peacetime  Operations — 
President  Traman  Asks  $7,000,000  Be 
Spent  to  March  1,  1946.  to  Protect 
Children  and  Workinf  Mothers  and 
States  and  Local  Af encies — Time  for 
ReconTersion  From  Wartime  Condi- 
tions— Sends  Letter  Reducinf  His  Rec- 
ommendation in  FaTor  of  Nation's 
Children — I  Commend  Him 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  5.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
President.  Harry  S.  Truman,  has  struck 
a  most  sensible,  sound.- and  understand- 
ing keynote  in  his  very  Important  and 
Rlgnlflcant  letter  of  October  4.  1945.  ad- 
dressed to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  wherein  he  requested  that 
funds  authorized  under  the  Lanham  Act 
l>e  made  available  to  provide  continued 
Federal  assistance  for  child-care  centers 
in  the  vailous  States  for  these  essential 


child-care  centers.  untU  ^arch  1,  1946. 
As  the  letter  to  you.  sir,  wa^  made  public 
as  of  October  4.  1945.  I  noV  incorporate 
it  herewith  In  these  remarks: 

Th«  Wnn  E  Hotrax, 

Ocfobcr  4.  1945. 

Deak  Ml.  Spkakch:  In  my  i  ;ommunlcation 
of  September  5.  1945.  I  tranamitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Congress  proposed  re- 
scissions of  portions  of  several  war-related 
appropriations,  including  appropriations 
available  to  the  Federal  Works  Agency  tmder 
the  heading  "Office  of  the  Administrator.  War 
public  works  (community  fadlltles)"  to  the 
extent  of   $19,115,000. 

This  item  included  funds  that  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Congrea  for  wartime 
child-care  centers  on  the  und(  rstandlng  with 
the  Federal  Works  Agency  hat  when  the 
need  for  women  In  war  proc  uction  and  es- 
sential supporting  services  ended.  Federal 
funds  would  be  withdrawn.  Therefore,  my 
communication  of  September  5  was  based 
upon   that   understanding. 

On  August  27  I  request(<l  the  P'ederal 
Works  Administrator  to  present  to  the  Con- 
gress the  problem  which  had  arisen  where 
local  communities  were  not  t  ble  to  continue 
needed  child-care  centers  for  children  whose 
mothers  are  the  wives  or  widows  of  service- 
men. The  Federal  Works  Ad  ninistrator  now 
advises  me  that  the  appropr  ate  committees 
of  the  Congress  do  not  believe  it  feasible 
to  enact  special  legislation  to  take  care  of 
this  problem  for  this  particular  group  of 
mothers. 

Although  some  communities  have  already 
arranged  with  local  funds  to  operate  centers 
for  children  of  working  mothers,  the  majority 
of  .them  have  not  yet  com  jleted  such  ar- 
rangements. In  some  comm  initles.  State  or 
local  laws  or  other  limitatiatis  make  it  Im- 
possible for  them  to  assume  this  responsi- 
bility by  October  31.  the  preiently  scheduled 
date  for  the  termination  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  reconversion  of  the  wartime  child-care 
program  to  peacetime  operations  under  which 
the  local  communities  wo\;ld  assume  the 
financial  respcKisibility  requires  Federal 
assistance  for  a  few  more  months.  This  ex- 
tension of  time  would  give  working  mothers 
more  time  to  make  other  aTangements  for 
the  care  of  their  children  and  would  give 
local  communities  additional  time  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  State  or  l[>cal  funds. 

Included  in  the  amount  wMch  I  have  here- 
tofore recommended  for  resc  ssion  is  an  item 
of  $7,000,000  for  service  pojects.  If  this 
amount  is  not  repealed,  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  would  be  able  to  make  Federal  funds 
available  for  the  operation  of  needed  child 
care  centers  until  March  1,  1946.  I  there- 
fore now  recommend  that  tbs  amount  of  the 
proposed  rescission  for  "Wir  public  works 
(community  facilities)"  lie  reduced  to 
913.115.000 

Yours   very   truly. 

Hah  it  S.  Txuman. 


uniform,  who 
still   in   these 


Because  of  the  present  I  ation-wide  in 
terest  and  anxiety  in  connection  with  this 
great  subject  on  the  part 
thousands  of  parents  arid  relatives  of 
small  children,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  still  in 
are  parents  of  children 
child-care  centers,  I  herewith  set  forth 
copy  of  recent  communiclitions  of  mine 
to  President  Truman  on  his  same  sub- 
ject. One  dated  September  26,  1945,  as 
follows: 

SeptIimbes  26 
In  re  child-care  centers. 
Mr.  Hasxt  S.  Tbuman, 

President  of  the  United  $taiea, 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  DcAa  Mk.  Prisident:    '.  herewith  hand 
you  a  copy   of  a  memoranlum   which   the 


1945. 


Honorable  F*nz  Lanham.  chairman  of  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  of  tne 
House.  Just  handed  me  in  response  to  my 
communication  of  early  this  morning  on  the 
above  subject  matter.  "The  Lanham  Act  has 
not  been  repealed,  and  its  terms  and  provi- 
sions are  still  applicable  to  the  carrying  out 
of  its  purposes.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  that 
the  determination  of  matters  under  the  act 
is  an   administrative   and  not  a  legislative 

function."  ,  ^  ,. 

The  governor  of  my  native  State  of  Cali- 
fornia sent  me  a  copy  of  letter  to  you  of 
recent  date  on  the  same  subject.  And  as  I 
anticipate  your  file  already  has  sutOcient  facts 
and  evidence  in  It  showing  the  need  of  the 
continuation  of  these  funds  untU  the  State 
of  California  can  legislate  and  appropriate 
necessary  moneys  therefor.  I  will  not  remit 
to  you  any  further  data.  However,  my  file 
has  abundance  thereof,  which  Is  available 
to  your  needs  If  you  desire. 

Mr.  President,  as  General  Fleming  told  us 
last  week  that  you  had  Indicated  certain 
questions  to  him  on  this  subject  matter,  and 
as  the  above  set-forth  memorandum  from 
Mr.  Lanham  places  the  matter  "an  adminis- 
trative and  not  a  legislative  function."  and 
as  I  am  also  informed  that  there  are  adequate 
funds  in  the  Department  for  continued  neces- 
sary protection  of  the  problem.  I  respectlully 
inform  you  that  It  Is  the  sincere  hope  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  parents  and 
citizens  of  California  that  It  may  be  Imme- 
diately determined  that  It  Is  a  wise  admin- 
istrative policy  and  in  the  interests  of  con- 
serving the  characters  of  the  chUdren  of  our 
Nation — that  Lanham  Act  moneys  be  con- 
tinued In  use  tmttl  June  30.  1946. 

I  have  been  working  for  more  than  2  weeks 
on  an  outline  of  a  single  proposed  bill  to 
file  m  this  House  immediately  to  ask  an 
appropriation  of  15,000.000  to  be  distributed 
to  the  respective  States  according  to  their 
needs  through  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  welfare,  respectively,  and  to  termi- 
nate June  30.  1946;  this  distribution  to  the 
State  departments,  of  course,  to  be  In  coop- 
eration with  the  appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments, to  wit,  the  Department  of  Education 
and  Children's  Bureaus. 

Mr.  President,  too  many  of  these  children 
in  these  child-care  centers  might  well  become 
war  casualties.  The  reconversion  period  for 
these  children  has  not  yet  expired— any  more. 
Mr.  President,  than  the  reconversion  period 
has  expired  for  Industry,  commerce,  trade, 
and  labor.  The  conservation  of  childhood  of 
our  Nation  Is  not  less  Important  than 
the  reconversion  of  material  properties  and 
things  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be.  sir.  at  your  service. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cltde  Dotlx. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Another,  dated  October  3.  1945.  as 
follows: 

Congress  or  the  Unhtd  States, 

HOTTSE  OF  RePRFSENTATTVIS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Harkt  S.  Txuman. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deab  Mr.  President:  1.  I  believe  It  will 
be  soundly  in  the  Interest  of  conservation  of 
the  childhood  character  values  of  at  least 
70.000  American  children  now  in  the  child- 
care  centers  for  you  to  indicate  the  appro- 
priate Government  department  concerned, 
the  extension  of  this  chlld-care-center  pro- 
gram from  and  after  October  31  to  at  least 
December  31.  1945. 

2.  These  70.000  children  should  not  be  pe- 
nalized on  account  of  the  delay  on  the  part 
of  States  heretofore  in  making  adequate  pro- 
Tision«  for  this  period  of  reconversion  as 
relates  to  these  children. 

3.  A  very  early  indication  by  you  to  this 
effect  will  be  concrete  evidence  that  this  Gov- 
ernment moves  promptly  to  conserve  child- 
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hood  from  becoming  liabilities  in  this  period 
of  reconversion,  as  well  as  to  enact  legislation 
to  give  Industry  time,  opportunity,  and  ad- 
vantages toward  reconverting  its  Industrial 
plants  and  machinery  to  a  peace  production 
program. 

4.  Let's  not  penalize  those  70.000  children 
who  were  caught  In  this  period  of  reconver- 
sion. The  situation  and  circumstances  sur- 
rounding them  still  substantially  continues. 
About  25  percent  of  this  70,000  children  are 
In  California;  thousands  in  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  California,  which  I 
represent. 

If,  Mr.  President.  It  should  be  your  desire 
that  this  program  be  continued,  then  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  such  Indication  be 
made  by  early  Friday  morning  of  this  week. 
This  Is  because  my  present  Information  Is 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  will  probably  be  determining  their 
policy  Friday  morning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clyde  Dotle, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
this   distinguished   House   has   not   yet 
since  the  surrender  of  Japan  begun  to 
seriously  or  adequately  enough  consider 
the   problem  of  the  conversion  of  the 
human   being   to   peacetime   status.     I 
refer  to  the  human  mind,  the  human 
heart,  the  human  spirit,  the  human  soul, 
and  to  the  physical  and  human  body  in 
its  entirety — to  its  muscles,  to  its  physi- 
cal functioning.     Is  there  any  question 
that  the  human  body  in  its  entirety  and 
that  the  human  spirit  and  soul  and  mind 
have  been  under  a  wartime  stress  and 
strain  and  fear  and  anxiety?     Which  are 
the  great  natural  assets  of  our  Nation, 
I  ask  you?     Is  our  enduring  national 
health  made  up  of  the  human  beings  of 
our  Nation  and  their  spirits,  loyalties, 
characters,    tenacity    of    purpose,    and 
patrotism,  or  is  it  made  up  of  factories, 
machines,  and  merely  things  which  can 
be  created  by  man.  which  are  made  by 
the  hands  and  with  the  brains  of  man? 
I  say,  Mr.  Speakei ,  that  the  imperishable 
and  the  real  national  wealth  and  values 
of  our  Nation  are  not  the  Nation's  ma- 
chines and  the  houses,  the  boats,  the  air- 
planes, the  big  and  little  material  things 
of  life  which  are  made  by  man — but  man 
himself  is  the  enduring,  indestructible 
national  asset.     The  men  and  women 
and  children  of  our  Nation  are  the  real 
worth  of  our  Nation  instead  of  the  mate- 
rial things  which  are  made  by  the  men 
and  women  of  our  Nation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  this 
House,  our  great  President.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, has  caught  the  gleam.  Our  Presi- 
dent has  recognized  that  the  children  of 
our  Nation  in  these  child-care  nurseries 
and  their  parents  neec.  time  to  reconvert 
and  adjust  and  turn  from  the  basis  of 
war  to  a  reasonable  normalcy  of  a  time 
of  peace,  and  our  President  is  quite  right. 
His  thinking  is  sound  and  sane  and  in 
the  interests  of  continuing  democracy. 
It  will  not  only  save  childhood  health 
and  spirit  and  character  if  we  adopt  his 
recommendation;  it  is  bound  to  save  real 
tax  dollars  to  this  Nation.  Yes;  this 
great  House  anticipated  the  needs  of 
industry,  of  commerce,  and  of  trade  even 
before  the  surrender  of  Japan.  In  ad- 
vance of  VJ-day  we  voted  millions  upon 
millions  of  credits  and  favor  of  the  proc- 
esses and  procedures  which  make  money. 


We  have  not  yet  taken  step  to  vote  money 
for  the  processes  and  procedures  which 
make  for  sounder  men  and  women  and 
children. 

Note,  please,  that  our  President  recog- 
nizes that  his  request  of  us  that  we  spend 
this  $7,000,000  in  the  interests  of  the 
children  of  the  Nation  was  based  upon 
the  chief  factor  of  its  being  reasonable 
and  sound  that  these  children  and  their 
parents  have  a  reasonable  time  to  recon- 
vert. This  is  what  we  have  given  indus- 
try and  manufacturing  and  commerce. 
And  we  have  given  them  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  do  it  with  in  forms 
of  credit  and  what  not.  How,  then,  can 
we  justly  or  sensibly  decline  to  comply 
with  our  President's  request,  and  spend 
a  few  millions  in  order  that  these  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation  shall  not  become  na- 
tional liabilities  instead  of  national 
assets. 

Because  some  gentlemen  of  this  great 
House  who  have  been  uninformed  in  the 
premises,  have  asked  me  what  percent  of 
Federal  funds  have  been  spent  to  the 
total  support  of  these  child-care  centers. 
I  herewith  set  forth  the  following  figures, 
to  wit:  In  California  in  the  121  projects, 
64.9  percent  of  the  total  funds  expended 
are  Federal  moneys,  and  the  balance  of 
the  funds  come  largely  from  the  parents 
for  their  children's  care,  meals,  and  su- 
pervision during  their  working  hours. 
In  Illinois  the  percentage  of  Federal 
moneys  of  the  total  is  66.2  percent;  in 
Michigan  it  is  77  percent;  in  Ohio  it  is 
68.5  percent;  in  Washington  it  is  69.1 
percent:  and  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  66.6  percent.  So  you  see, 
gentlemen,  these  working  mothers,  who 
still  have  to  work,  if  you  please,  are  not 
doing  too  small  a  share  of  the  support 
and  care  and  supervision  of  these  chil- 
dren who  are  the  victims  of  conditions 
brought  about  by  this  World  War;  and 
as  a  result  of  this  condition,  over  which 
these  self-same  children  have  had  no 
control  and  in  which  they  have  had  no 
voice. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
significant  to  any  thinking  person  that 
the  fact  is  that  out  of  more  than  6,500 
persons  who  have  protested  by  letter, 
telegram,  or  petition  to  the  Federal 
Works  Agency  since  its  announcement  of 
the  termination  of  these  moneys  on 
October  31,  1945,  not  a  single  one  of 
these  persons  has  expressed  desire  or 
willingness  to  accept  welfare  funds  for 
their  children  or  themselves.  In  all  in- 
stances these  mothers  have  emphatically 
expressed  their  desire  to  continue  work- 
ing in  order  to  be  independent  enough  to 
pay  for  the  care  of  their  children.  They 
only  ask  that  these  centers  be  continued 
until  such  time  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
financial  and  community  arrangements. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  follow  the 
sensible,  sound  reasoning  and  leadership 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  give  the 
States  and  other  political  divisions  inter- 
ested and  the  local  agencies  notice  that 
this  $7,000,000  will  become  immediately 
available  for  the  continuation  of  these 
centers  till  March  31,  1946. 

Answering  questions  as  to  what  my 
thought  is  as  to  H.  R.  4202.  known  as  the 
Doyle  bill,  introduced  by  me  September 


27.  1945.  and  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  and  which  was  a  bill  to  meet 
the  immediate  emergency  which  would 
be  caused  by  the  announced  closing  of 
these  child-care  centers  on  October  31, 
1945.  and  which  bill  asked  for  $5,000,000, 
I  gladly  state  that  that  bill  was  only  a 
stopgap,  as  its  own  text  and  small  amount 
asked  for  will  reveal.  The  immediate 
need  is  that  the  President's  request  be 
complied  with.  It  is  much  better  that 
way. 


To  Come  Back  Europe  Must  Have 
Major  Reviyal 


EXTENSION"  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5.  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
of  September  29.  1945.  as  follows: 

Representative  J.  Buell  Sntdee.  chairman 
of  the  Army  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
which  returned  this  week  from  a  36,000-mlle 
globe-girdling  trip  of  Inspection,  told  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  that  there  Is  need  for 
better  housing  for  Army  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. 

"The  committee  found."  Mr.  Sntoer  said, 
"that  m  such  places  as  Tarawa.  Guam.  Sal- 
pan.  Okinawa,  the  Army  maintenance  per- 
sonnel stationed  there  to  take  care  of  our 
equipment  and  airport  facilities  should  be 
better  housed.  Of  course,  they  have  the  best 
rations,  the  best  of  American  foods,  but  the 
housing  Is  Inadequate." 

The  committee  chairman  Is  strong  in  his 
belief  that  certain  of  these  Islands  should  be 
maintained  as  permanent  bases  for  American 
forces.  "We  should  keep."'  he  said,  "Okinawa. 
Salpan.  Guam,  and  cerUln  other  bases  as 
the  strategy  boards  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
think  advisable." 

Continuing.  Representative  Snyder  said: 
"The  first  Impression  you  get  at  all  these 
centers  Is  not  only  the  magnitude  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Army  In  its  victorious 
efforts  but  the  efficiency  of  the  management 
and  the  line  discipline  found  In  all  cases. 

"The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  for  the  com- 
mittee to  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
equipment  and  tonnage  that  the  Army  has 
at  these  centers  and  to  learn  as  far  as  pos- 
sible what  percent  of  the  equipment  should 
be  maintained  for  operation;  what  percent 
should  be  deemed  surplus;  what  percent 
should  be  disposed  of  in  the  theaters;  and 
what  percent  broug;ht  back  to  the  States  at 
such  time  as  appropriate  to  bring  It  back — 
keeping  In  mind  that  the  first  objective  in 
transportation  Is  to  get  the  boys  back  from 
the  various  theaters  to  the  States  at  th« 
earliest  practicable  date. 

"The  committee  found  In  such  places  aa 
Tarawa,  Guam.  Salpan.  Okinawa  that  the 
Army  Maintenance  personnel  stationed  there 
to  take  care  of  our  equipment  and  airport 
facilities  should  be  better  housed.  Of  course, 
they  have  the  best  of  rations— the  best  of 
American  foods— but  the  hoiising  U  Inade- 
quate. 

"The  committee  is  strong  in  its  belief  that 
certain  of  these  islands  should  be  maintained 
as  permanent  bases  for  the  American  force*. 
That  Is.  we  should  keep  Okinawa.  Saipan. 
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Ouam.  and  certain  other  bfises  such  as  the 
strategy  tx)axd  of  Army  aud  Navy  think  ad- 
nnble. 

•^n  China  we  had  conversations  with  Am- 
bassador Patrick  Hurley  and  Chief  of  Armf 
Fcrcea  0*n.  A.  C.  Wedemeyer.  as  well  as  Mr. 
Luug  at  Kun  Ming  and  learned  that  the 
Chinese  are  at  heart  strong  for  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  certain  portions  of  the 
equipment  that  la  not  economical  to  bring 
back  to  the  United  States  should  be  dtsposed 
of  to  'he  Chinese  on  such  terms  as  the  diplo- 
matic relations  l)etween  these  countries  deem 
advisable. 

"In  Calcutta  where  we  have  a  million  tons 
of  equipment  the  Army  is  planning  to  get 
out  and  close  down  at  an  early  date.  The 
same  is  true  at  New  Delhi  and  Carracbl, 
Tehran,  and  Cairo,  etc. 

"In  the  European  theater  General  Elsen- 
hower has  the  situation  well  In  command. 
With  Kuch  able  assistants  as  Lt.  Oen.  Lucius 
Clay  in  Berlin,  Lt.  Oen.  Walter  B.  Smith  in 
Frankfort,  and  other  right  hand  bowers  such 
as  Oen.  Oeorge  Patton.  Lt.  Oen.  Larkin,  and 
Gen    Mark  Clark 

"Of  course,  tn  Europe  the  task  Is  confined 
to  mop(,lng  up  the  war  theater  and  carr>-lng 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Potadam  Agreement, 
together  with  keeping  our  boys  physically 
and  mentally  fit  until  transportation  Is  avail- 
able for  them  to  come  home. 

"It  will  be  encoraglng  for  the  people  to 
know  that  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
commanding  ofBcers  Is  being  made  along  this 
line.  The  boys  can  participate  In  all  kinds 
of  sport*  actlvlUee.  We  have  supplied  them 
with  equipment — baseball  equipment,  ten- 
nis balls,  boxing  gloves— In  fact,  everything, 
and  that  helps  a  lot. 

'Transportation  Is  the  big  problem— water 
transportation,  especially.  Next  month  we 
hope  to  b«  able  to  bring  700.000  of  our  boys 
from  the  different  theaters  to  our  shores  and 
continue  this  approximate  number  each 
mouth  untU  we  get  all  back  home  that  are 
to  come. 

"All  in  all,  we,  the  American  people,  can 
be  proud  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
toward  freeing  the  world  from  despotism. 
Intrigue,  and  atheism,  and  to  know  that  we 
have  such  a  fine  set  oX  men  guiding  the 
destinies  of  our  men  In  these  yarloua 
theaters. 

"About  future  Europe — as  I  see  it,  the  only 
hope  of  Europe  coming  back  is  a  moral  and 
spiritual  revival  of  many  times  the  magni- 
tude of  a  John  Wealey  revival,  a  Martin 
Luther  Revival,  a  Oarlbaldl  revival. 

"In  closing,  a  word  about  the  atomic  bomb. 
I  believe  that  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
is  the  only  thing  that  saved  us  from  making 
an  Invasion  on  the  mainland  of  Japan — It 
tared  the  Uvea  of  at  least  a  half  million  of 
our  American  bojrs.  I  believe  we  should  keep 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  Just  as  sectirely 
as  we  kept  the  secret  of  t^'!  Norden  bomb- 
sight.  I  think  It  can  be  done,  if  we  leave 
it  to  the  scientists  who  make  the  bomb 
possible  and  who  apparently  can  keep  secrets 
better  than  other  groups." 


HieBifot 
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IN  THX  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  5.  194S 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Peimsylt'anla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  presenting  lor  inclusion  in 
tbe  RicoaD  a  poem  by  Alexander  M. 


Sullivan,  business  manager 
school  committee: 


of  the  Boston 
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THI   BIGOT 

(By  Alexander  M.  Sullivan) 
A  spectacle  before  us  stands 

Who  stabs  with  cruel  tt  rust 
He's  more  the  fool  and  le^s  the  man, 

Lo!     Anything  but  Just 
His  voice  rings  out  in  blaitant  shout 

In  valley,  hill,  and  town 
He  stems  the  tide  of  tolen  ince 

To  keep  his  godless  crov  n 

Sweet  charity  he  flouts  arid  flails. 

Kind  words  he's  always  Bpurned, 
Deceit  and  lies  he  freely  sseks. 

With  heart  that  hate  l  as  burned. 
The  Man  Who  died  on  Ca  vary 

He  mocks  through  his  c  areer. 
Until  too  late  the  Reaper  comes. 

To  punish  and  to  sear. 

Let  him  attend  while  life  s  his 

The  shrines  where  patriots  rest. 
Who  sacrificed  their  all  tc  shield 

Their  country's  bleedini ;  breast. 
There  should  he  learn  and  contemplate 

Compatriots  at  the  helg  hts. 
And  cease  to  leer  through  envious  eyes 

Or  bigotry's  fell  blights, 

Pity  that  man  who  will  ndt  see 

The  God  of  him,  of  you  and  me, 
Who  lacks  beneficence  8ul)llme 

And  gives  no  heed  to  fldetlng  time. 
Who  never  that  great  less  m  learned 

Or  kindly  to  his  nelghl  ors  turned. 
Who  missed  In  life's  allot  ed  span 

The  noble  brotherhood  of  man. 


Ad<lrcss  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at 
Memorial  Dinner  in  Hoi^r  of  the  Late 
Alfred  E.  Smith 


EXTENSION  OF  R]|MARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  9  (.legiilative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  1).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  hj 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recor| 
Ing  addre.ss  delivered  by 
James  A.  Parley,  chairmi 
eral  committee  for  the  A\ 
Memorial  Hospital,  on  the 
memorial  dinner  to  hon( 
of  the  late  Alfred  E.  Smitj 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  on  Tl 
ber  4.  1945. 

There  being  no  objectioh,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Your  Excellency.  Most  Reverimd  Archibishop 
Francis   J.   Spclltnan.    Governor    Dewey, 
Secretary  Acheson,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen:  J 
We    are    gathered    here    tonight    on    the 
first  anniversary  of  his  deam,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  great  and  tolerant  American.    Two 
thousand  of  tis,  representing  it  once  aD  faiths 
and  creeds,  races  and  colors,  are  here  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Alfred  E. 
Smith.    We  are  here  to  launch  a  Nation-wide 
appeal  to   obtain  $3,000,000   with  which  to 
build  a  symbolic  tribute  to  his   memory^ 
the  Alfred   E.  Smith  Memoflal   Hospital — a 
le-atory  addition  to  St.  Vli^nt's  Hospital, 


which  he  loved  so  well  and  which  through 
the  years  has  cared  for  those  who  meant  so 
much  to  him — the  everyday  people  of  New 
York. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  greatness  of 
our  friend's  heart,  of  the  loyalty  of  his  char- 
acter, or  of  the  depth  of  his  interest  in  his 
fellow  men.  His  life  was  spent  in  devoted 
service  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  No  man  I  have  ever  known 
gave  more  of  himself  to  the  needy,  to  the 
sick,  and  to  those  who  were  heavily  burdened. 
Im  sure  were  he  here  tonight,  he  would  be 
touched  by  your  tribute  to  him.  I  am  equally 
sure  that  could  he  have  chosen  his  own  me- 
morial he  would  have  selected  the  project  we 
are  inaugurating. 

For  more  than  30  years  Al  Smith  waa 
closely  connected  with  St  Vincent's  Hospital. 
He  served  it  as  a  patron  and  director.  He 
raised  funds  for  it.  He  fought  for  it.  He 
worked  for  it.  Through  it  all  he  insisted  that 
its  doors  should  ever  be  open  to  the  afflicted 
of  all  classes,  without  distinction  of  faith, 
color,  or  country.  He  once  said :  "In  its  con- 
stant service  to  humanity.  St.  Vincent's  is  a 
living  monument  to  my  creed  as  an  American 
citizen,  my  belief  in  the  common  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  common  fatherhood  of 
God." 

Governor  Smith  had  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  St.  Vincents.  Not  only  is  it  the  largest 
hospital  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 
but  it  was  the  first  hospital  for  the  care  of 
the  needy  sick  ever  operated  In  New  York. 
Pounded  by  five  Sisters  of  Charity  96  years 
ago,  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  served  these 
needy  sick  with  tender,  compassionate  care. 

The  new  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Hos- 
pital wUl  keep  faith  with  Al  Smith's  life  and 
with  his  memory.  One  of  the  greatest  tributes 
to  Al  Smith  are  the  thousands  of  letters  we 
have  received,  paying  homage  to  this  man, 
their  friend.  Unsolicited,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  Nation  are  giving 
their  services  to  make  this  campaign  equal  to 
the  character  of  the  man  they  are  honoring, 
and  nearly  $1,000,000  have  come  to  us  from  his 
legion  of  friends  throughout  America. 

We  offer  our  humble  thanks  to  everyone 
who  has  participated  in  making  this  dinner 
the  greatest  gathering  of  Its  kind  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  city.  Many  of  you  have  come  from 
distant  cities  and  States  to  salute  a  man 
whose  claim  on  the  affections  of  the  American 
people  was  the  fact  that  he  lived  and  died 
In  the  belief  that  the  sacred  trust  of  every 
American  Is  love  of  God  and  service  to  his 
fellow  men.  Our  gratitude  goes,  too,  to  those 
of  you  who.  In  loyalty  and  charity  to  him, 
have  already  contributed  to  this  living  me- 
morial and  to  those  of  you  who  will  Join  with 
us  as  our  campaign  continues  throughout  the 
weeks. 


America's  Homecoming 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  before  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows homecoming  at  Frederick,  Md.,  on 
Sunday,  last. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tne  Record, 
as  follows: 

AMERICA'S    HOMICOMnfC 

Grandmaster,  distinguished  ofBcers,  fellow 
Americans,  this  Is  homecoming.  That 
brings  to  my  mind  an  Incident  which  oc- 
curred some  time  ago. 

A  college  was  having  a  homecoming — the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  first  commence- 
ment. It  had  arranged  to  have  its  most 
prominent  son  make  the  speech  cf  the  occa- 
sion. He  began  in  somewhat  this  manner: 
"It  was  50  years  ago  tliat  our  c  ass  had  Its 
commencement.  Those  50  years  have  flown 
on  eagle's  wings.  They  have  been  rich  In 
experience.  Our  country  has  g  own  great 
during  that  period.  Modem  invention  has 
transformed  it  In  every  field  of  human  activ- 
ity. Tonight  I  can  sing.  God  Bless  America, 
and  the  song  of  my  old  Alma  Mater. 

"The  years  have  been  so  full  oi  rich  expe- 
riences, new  demands,  great  challenges,  that 
I  have  not  had  the  time  to  indulge  in 
reminiscence.  But  now.  on  this  occasion, 
with  old  friends  around  me.  the  ^ands  of  the 
clock  are  turned  back,  and  I  see  myself  on  a 
moonlight  night,  sitting  out  on  yonder  col- 
lege wall— the  same  wall  that  is  out  there 
now.  And  I  believe  It  was  the  same  apple 
tree  which  still  stands  there,  like  myself 
now  grown  a  little  older,  a  little  sturdier— In 
those  days  I  was  a  spare  fellow.  This  apple 
tree  was  In  blossom,  and  that  nlf;ht  I  sat  up 
there  on  the  wall  with  a  young  lady,  with 
the  moon  full  and  the  apple  blossoms  over- 
head. Under  the  Inspiration  cf  the  time 
and  place.  I  kissed  that  girl. 

"Now.  If  that  young  lady,  now  grown  a 
little  older  In  years  should  hapyen  to  be  in 
this  audience  and  Is  no  more  ashamed  of 
the  occasion  than  I  am.  I  wish  she  would 
•rise."  And  Immediately  17  gray-haired 
women  arose. 

Well,  now  that  you  have  )iad  a  good 
laugh— and  that  Ij  the  way  to  sart  a  home- 
coming— 1  will  Ulk  in  a  Utile  .nore  serious 
vein.  Let  the  subject  be,  "Americas  Home- 
coming" with  all  lU  slgnlflcatlcns. 

Our  beys  are  coming  home.  They  have 
been  all  over  thL«(  globe — this  globe  that  re- 
volves once  In  24  hours  on  ts  axis  and 
travels  at  enormous  speed  sc  that  In  a 
year's  time  it  has  circled  around  the  sun. 
These  boys  are  coming  home — every  day. 
thousands  of  them.  Many  things  have  hap- 
pened to  them.  But  whatevei  their  expe- 
riences, there  isn't  a  one  who  doesn't  want 
to  come  home.  Why  is  that?  Home  means 
something  to  them.  They  wen ;  out  to  fight 
for  something  when  they  went  on  their  great 
Journey  in  the  sen'ice  of  Uncle  Sam.  and 
they  are  coming  back  to  that  same  thing. 
In  a  large  sense,  that  is  what  we  Americans 
have  to  do.  We  have  to  Join  with  our  re- 
turning sons  and  daughters  and  "return 
home." 

Now,  Just  what  do  I  mean? 
Many  of  us  have  been  In  a  far  country. 
Like  the  prodigal  who  wanted  to  leave  his 
father's  home,  many  of  us  have  taken  our 
share  arvd  gone  into  a  far  country  of  syn- 
thetic living,  of  wild  experiraentation.  of 
fruitless  adventure.  Our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  went  Into  the  service  have  been 
on  another  Journey.  They  ha^  e  been  away, 
serving  this  country,  sustaining  it,  dying  for 
It.  that  the  real  America  might  be  real  to 
them  again  when  they  return. 

While  they  have  been  absent  we  have 
permitted  foreign  Isms,  foreign  concepts,  to 
permeate  our  institutions.  Wt  have  strayed 
away  In  part  from  many  of  the  lessons  of  our 
fathers.  We  have  neglected  many  of  the 
ancient  landmarks. 

But,  thank  God.  we  are  awakening:  we  are 
coming  home.  There  Is  going  to  be  a  real 
homecoming.     We    are    going    to    celebrate 


again.  We  are  going  to  refresh  oar  minds 
with  the  great  principles  embodied  in  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Gettysburg 
Address,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are 
going  to  turn  to  thrift,  Indtistry,  tolerance, 
and  faith,  as  sources  of  our  strength.  The 
prodigal  Is  returning  to  his  father's  house, 
because  he  has  found  that  living  among  the 
swinish  concepts  of  foreign  isms  Is  not  the 
American  way. 

This  homecoming  of  which  I  speak,  where- 
in the  Nation  awakens  from  its  slumber  in 
the  things  material  to  where  Is  grasps  the 
higher  principles  Involved  In  man's  exist- 
ence, will  not  only  enrich  this  country,  but 
will  be  the  greatest  stabilizing  force  for  all 
nations  of  earth.  Too  long  have  we  thought 
that  life  consists  simply  of  feeding  the 
stomach.  We  know  that  "man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone."  And  now  we  are  commg 
home  to  a  realization  of  the  fact. 

Recently  I  talked  to  a  boy  who  had  re- 
turned from  foreign  parts,  and  he  said: 

"Senator,  I  wish  every  American  could 
have  the  experiences  I  have  had.  They  were 
tough,  they  were  hard,  but  the  grand  result 
of  all  those  experiences  was  that  America 
meant  more  to  me.  You  know.  Senator,  that 
before  the  var.  this  generation  of  which  1 
am  a  part,  hadn't  realized  that  liberty,  with 
all  its  freedoms— the  American  way— had 
been  bought  by  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
and  the  patriots.  Oh  yes,  we  talked  about 
It,  we  read  about  It,  but  we  didn't  appre- 
ciate the  American  way  with  its  freedoms, 
because  we  had  paid  nothing  for  it. 

"Now  we  have  paid.  I  have  seen  my  bud- 
dies die  at  my  side.  I  have  seen  how  Inade- 
quate these  foreign  states  are  In  every  way 
compared  with  my  beloved  America.  And  I 
am  coming  home,  pledged  to  give  all  my 
strength  and  whatever  I  possess  to  see  to  it 
that  we  do  not  permit  these  foreign  isms  to 
be  siphoned  Into  our  body  politic,  and  our 
economy." 
For  this  boy.  It  Is  u  homecoming. 
1  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
other  day,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  forces  lyes;  forces  even  in  our 
schools)  which  were  trying  to  teach  that 
Communism  was  superior  to  our  way  of 
life.  And.  too.  this  insidious  suggestion  haa 
even  permeated  some  of  the  lectures  given 
to  our  armed  forces. 

But  this  boy  whom  I  quoted  said: 
"Such  rot  as  was  talked  to  us  didn't  have 
much  Influence  with  the  men  with  whom  I 
associated.  I  am  coming  home  to  see  to  It, 
as  far  as  I  can.  that  the  man  at  home  gets 
the  true  picture  of  these  other  countries, 
and  when  he  does  the  American  way  will 
not  be  compared  unfavorably  to  their  way 
of  life." 

Ah.  but  I  hear  someone  ask:  "What  about 
this  strike  situation?  Does  that  mean  that 
the  American  people  are  indeed  'returning 
home"?  What  of  the  temporary  failure  of 
America  to  get  into  maximum  production 
because  of  this  strike  situation,  and  the  lack 
of  planning  In  getting  materials  Into  the  fac- 
tory? Does  that  Indicate  that  we  are  coming 
to  a  true  homecoming?  What  about  the 
statement  of  some  of  the  labor  leaders  that 
they  will  not  go  back  to  work,  even  If  the 
Government  takes  over  strike-bound  plants? 
Is  that  an  Indication  of  this  homecoming? 
What  about  striking  coal  miners  and  oil  pro- 
duction workers,  who  apparently  do  not  take 
Into  consideration  that  thousands  may  freeze 
this  winter?  Does  that  Indicate  the  kind  of 
homecoming  you  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Sen- 
ator? What  about  the  failure  of  Government 
to  reduce  the  number  of  bureaucrats  and 
unnecessary  overhead;  the  dissolute  living  In 
high  and  low  places?  Is  this  an  Indication 
of  homecoming?" 

These,  my  friends,  are  signs  of  the  times, 
but  to  a  large  extent  they  apply  to  only  a 


very  small  minority  of  our  people,  who  have 
temporarily  lost  their  balance. 

The  strike  situation  Is  serious  I  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  Nation  needs  • 
compulsory  arbitration  law — one  that  works. 
I  have  taken  this  position  because  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  our  past  machinery  has  •  been 
Inadequate.  It  has  been  inadequate  because 
we  have  educated  too  many  of  our  people 
with  the  wrong  Idea,  to  wit,  that  there  are 
simply  two  parties  Interested  In  strikes — 
management  and  labor.  We  have  forgotten 
the  biggest  Interested  party,  and  that  is  the 
public. 

The  general  welfare  has  been  neglected  In 
this  picture.  It  Is  oiu-  obligation  to  preserve 
intact  those  value*  which  otu  sons  and 
daughters  fought  for.  It  Is  an  obligation 
that  we  cannot  neglect.  It  Is  to  preserve  a 
land  of  free  men  and  free  women — a  land 
where  there  is  no  economic  or  political  bond- 
age. We  must  eradicate  bigotry  and  Intoler- 
ance. We  do  not  want  In  this  counUy  class 
distinctions  or  a  system  where  caste  obtains. 
We  do  not  want  class  pitted  against  class. 

And  so  one  of  the  obligations  of  this  home- 
cumlng — this  return  of  the  Nation  to  balance 
and  Judgment,  th'  return  of  our  citizenry  to 
the  high  and  noble  concepts  of  the  American 
way,  and  the  return  cf  our  veteran  men  and 
women  from  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world — 
Is  to  purge  all  foreign  "Isms"  from  America. 
You  know  that  we  too  often  think  that 
citizenship  Is  a  matter  of  rights  and  not  also 
a  matter  of  obligations.  This  war  has  taught 
this  great  generation  of  American  men  and 
women — fighters  for  the  right — that  there 
are  obligations  attached  to  citizenship. 

Now,  in  this  great  homecoming,  we  are 
going  lo  clean  up  the  mess  on  the  home 
front.  We  are  going  lo  do  It  with  Judgment 
and  reason.  We  are  not  going  to  lose  our 
heads  in  the  process.  But  we  are  going  to 
eradicate  the  Influence  of  any  foreign  con- 
cepts and  Idebs. 

I  say  that  this  calls  for  Judgment  and 
reason.  It  calls  for  something  else.  We 
have  to  get  busy  in  this  matter  of  education. 
We  have  to  become  acqualiited  with  our 
American  charter— the  ideas  which  gave  us 
Washington,  Lincoln,  and  the  heroes  of  every 
generation  of  American  life,  and  preserved 
our  way  of  life. 

So,  my  main  purpose  today  Is  to  challenge 
you  with  the  subject  of  being  adequate  In  this 
great  homecoming.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will  not  be  simply  another  occasion, 
another  common  experience,  but  a  great  one. 
Would  It  not  be  wonderful  If  today  we  could 
start  some  dormant  human  being  up  Jacob's 
ladder?  Would  It  not  be  a  rich  experience 
to  see  men  and  women  go  out  from  this  meet- 
ing, filled  with  a  living  force  and  a  dedica- 
tion to  the  common  good?  If  this  should 
happen,  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  a 
common  man  has  seized  a  common  occasion 
and  made  It  great. 

We  are  discussing  today  the  things  which 
make  life  a  matter  of  great  adventure.  As 
members  of  a  great  fraternity,  we  know  the 
dynamic  Influence  of  right  Ideas— friendship, 
love,  truth,  fellowship,  charity.  We  have 
built  this  order  on  those  great  concepts. 
But  the  thought  on  this  homecoming — great. 
If  we  make  It  so — is  that  now  In  this  period, 
after  we  have  defeated  the  enemies  on  for- 
eign fronts,  our  country  Is  calling  lo  us  to  get 
rid  of  those  things  which  make  for  dissen- 
sion, discord,  on  the  home  front,  and  to  re- 
place them  with  the  things  which  make  for 
serenity,  tranquillity,  and  as  I  have  said. 
reason  and  Judgment. 

So  this  is  an  unusal  homecoming.  We  are 
met  with  old  friends,  with  playmates  of 
school  days  past.  We  are  met  with  boys  re- 
turned from  the  battlefields  of  tWs  globe. 
We  are  renewing  old  friendships  and  swap- 
ping old  yarns — reestablishing  a  great  Amer- 
ican institution  known  as  homecoming.     But 
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to  thU  American  way  erf  homecoming,  we  are 
doing  something  more.  We  are  dedicating 
ourselves,  as  Lincoln  said  at  Gettysburg,  to 
see  to  It  that  this  Nation,  under  Ood.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  oT  freedom.  Thafs  It.  a  new 
birth. 

We  must  be  born  again,  and  when  we  are, 
we  shall  be  made  new.  lull  of  the  things 
which  make  for  a  greater  and  a  better  life, 
ready  for  new  adventure,  looking  for  more 
horizons  to  cross,  thinking  in  tenns  of  ever 
building,  ever  growing,  ever  developmg.  ever 
harmonizing. 

In  this  great  homecoming  of  the  Nation, 
where  we  have  to  meet  bead -on  the  postwar 
problems,  we  know  that  there  Is  a  source  of 
guidance  and  direction  available  to  man.  If 
he  will  but  ask  for  and  seek  the  same.  We 
are  particularly  required  uj  do  that  now.  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  build  safely 
and  secxirely  for  the  comlng<  generations. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  opened  up  a  whole 
new  world  to  us.  Nothing,  probably,  that 
the  human  race  has  discovered  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  poaslbilitiea  of  this  new  dis- 
covery. We  found  it  out.  and  in  the  finding 
there  arises  another  great  group  of  obliga- 
tions to  which  this  people  must  measure'  up. 
In  the  Congreaa  we  are  giving  oouaideratlon 
to  the  whole  matter  We  know  iU  great  po- 
tentialities in  war  We  have  to  ascertain  Its 
utilLEation  for  peace.  To  a  certain  extent. 
we  have  been  designated  as  the  chosen  people, 
and  under  Ood.  we  must  prove  our  adequacy. 

There  Is  much  th<°t  seems  dark  and  murky 
In  the  road  ahead.  But  let  me  ask  you :  Have 
you  ever  oeen  In  the  mouDtalnr.  have  you 
seen  through  the  mists  of  an  early  morning, 
when  the  world  Is  hushed  and  only  the  twit- 
tering of  the  birds  is  beard?  Have  you  seen 
^  dark  shadows  steal  away  in  the  first  bril- 
liant fingers  of  the  dawn?  80  we  must  ap- 
proach these  problenxs.  knowing  that  our 
dtflercncea  at  home  and  abroad  (shadows  of 
the  night )  vlU  give  way  before  the  bright 
Light  of  earnest  endeavor  to  get  the  proper 
■oluUou.     Faith  can  move  mountains. 

With  thla  thought,  there  are  nxunerous  con- 
flrmatlona  at  that  faith  all  around  us.  We 
•ee  boys  without  limbs  walking:  we  see  men 
with  wrecked  paats  made  new  by  a  noble 
desire  to  serve;  we  see  our  own  country  do 
the  imposBible  in  the  war  effort:  we  see  blind 
men.  cheerfully  and  with  a  song  in  their 
hearta.  do  a  real  job.  All  about  us  are  the 
expressions  of  men  and  women  in  action, 
overcoming,  building,  demonstrating  that 
nothing  is  Impossible  for  the  man  or  the 
woman  or  the  race  which  "comes  unto  itaelf" 
and  returns  to  the  Father  s  houi>e. 


NatMsai  Policy  Coararittec  Is  Helpinf 
CM«rest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AKJCANSAS 

IN  THX  HOU8B  OP  RSPRSSCNTATTVS8 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  period 
of  industrial  strife  and  sharp  economic 
and  political  controversy  it  is  heartening 
to  witness  the  activities  of  one  national 
organization  whose  ptirpose  it  is  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  divergent  in- 
terests to  discuss  public  problems  and  to 
sugfcst  policies  b*sed  not  upon  domina- 
tion by  any  group  but  upon  the  public 
welfare.  I  refer  to  the  National  Policy 
Committee,  which  has  worked  quietly  but 
effectively  for  10  jrears  to  promote  the 
democratic  process.  Mr.  David  J.  Win- 
ton,  of  Minnesota,  is  chairman,  and  Mrs. 


Helen  Hill  Miller,  of  Vik-ginla.  Is  execu- 
tive director.  Headqui  rters  are  main- 
tained in  the  National  Fress  BnildlnR  in 
Washington.  The  cominittee  maintains 
no  lobby,  uses  no  highjpressure  tactics, 
and  seeks  no  prominence,  but  it  is  gen- 
erating a  quiet  influende  for  democratic 
practices  In  America  liiat  has  become 
highly  significant.  Its  Uniqueness  lies  in 
its  practice  of  maintaining  discu.ssions  in 
an  atmosphere  of  compile  freedom,  with 
participation  by  representatives  of  all 
groups  within  the  community.  A  cross 
section  of  our  political  and  economic 
structure  will  be  found  in  its  meetings. 
Groups  are  being  estiblished  upon  a 
community.  State,  and  Regional  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  needs  this  t3rpe 
of  activity.  It  is  bas^d  upon  faith  in 
democratic  principles  and  in  the  integ- 
rity of  America's  leadership.  We  need 
more  discussions  and  publications  of  the 
kind  sponsored  by  th^  national  policy 
committee.  I  have  fuil  confidence  in  our 
capacity  as  a  people  tci  make  sound  de- 
cisions and  to  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  we  must  knaw  the  nature  of 
the  problems  confronting  us  and  possess 
the  facts  relating  to  them.  Otherwise, 
those  d»?cisions  would  b^  delayed  and  the 
delays  might  be  costly. 

Among  the  topics  to 'engage  the  com- 
mittees attention  are:  [The  organization 
of  Congress,  new  resporisibilities  of  labor, 
management  and  Government,  interna- 
tional civil  aviation,  national  wage 
policy,  universal  military  training,  post- 
war problems  in  education,  the  public 
and  the  State  Department,  transition 
price  controls,  and  thej  future  of  indus- 
trial risk. 

According  to  its  offli 
committee  has  the  fol 

First  To  further 
groups  of  responsible 
citizens  whose  comm(jn  purpose  is  to 
work  toward  the  develdpment  of  govern- 
mental policies  by  deniocratic  means  on 
the  basis  of  the  general  interest; 

Second.  To  supply  iuch  groups  with 
concise  information  on  Issues  of  regional, 
national,  and  international  importance; 
Third.  To  stimulate  ^iscu&sion  of  ques- 
tions OD  which  public 
ing; 

Fourth.  To  facilitate 
thought    and    experieice    between    dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  cou4try;  and 

Fifth.  To  encourage 
tlon  in  the  democratic 
ing  governmental  policy. 

Every  encouragemen)t  should  be  given 
to  such  an  enterprise. 


al  statement  the 
wing  objectives: 
e  formation  of 
d  representative 


policy  is  develop- 
the  exchange  of 


active  participa- 
process  of  form- 


Secoad  Lt.  Artkur  J.  Ja^ksoD,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
Is  Presented  the  Coi^ressional  Medal 
of  Honor  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

OF  ORICqN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  Rji^RESENTATIVfiS 
Tuesday.  OctoVipr  9.  1945 

Mr.  ANOELL.    Mr.  ^peaker.  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  a  deep  sense  of  honor 


that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  award  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Second  Lt.  Arthur 
J.  Jackson.  U.  S.  M.  C.  a  resident  of  my 
congressional  district,  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  award  with- 
in the  power  of  the  Nation  to  bestow. 
The  award  was  made  on  the  White  Hou.se 
lawn  on  October  5  and  I  deemed  it  a  great 
privilege  to  have  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending the  presentation  of  the  award. 
Lieutenant  Jackson,  then  a  private  fi.-st 
class  as  set  forth  in  the  citation,  pro- 
ceeded beyond  his  oJin  lines  and.  coura- 
geously defying   the  severe   and   heavy 
barrages  of  Japanese  forces  on  the  island 
of  Peleliu  in  the  Palau  group,  on  Septem- 
ber 18.  1944.  charged  a  large  pillbox  con- 
taining approximately  35  enemy  soldiers. 
With  great  presence  of  mind  and  bravery, 
he  poured  his  automatic  fire   into  the 
opening  of  the  first  installation  to  trap 
the   troops    therein    and    hurled    white 
phosphorus     grenades     and     explosive 
charges  against  the  pillbox,  demohshinti 
it  and  killing  the  enemy.    Not  satisfied 
with  this  heroic  effort,  he  determined  to 
crush   the  entire   pocket  of   resistance, 
although   he  was  encompassed   by   the 
enemy.     He  stormed  one  pillbox  after 
another,  dealing  death  and  destruction 
to  the  enemy,  and  was  successful  in  com- 
pletely destroying  a  total  of  12  pillboxes, 
together  with  50  Japanese  soldiers.     As 
stated  in  the  citation,  this  gallant  initia- 
tive and  heroic  conduct  in  the  face  of 
extreme  peril  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  Lieutenant  Jackson  and  the  United 
States  Navy,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
award  was  presented  to  him. 

Lieutenant  Jackson  is  a  resident  of 
Portland.  In  my  congressional  district, 
was  a  student  at  Grant  High  School 
where  he  played  on  the  football  team. 
He  was  twice  woimded  taking  part  in  the 
engagements  of  Cape  Gloucester,  Peleliu, 
and  Okinawa.  His  twenty-first  birthday 
will  occur  later  this  month.  His  father, 
mother,  and  sister  were  proud  partici- 
pants in  the  ceremony  when  he  received 
the  award  at  the  hands  of  the  President 
on  the  White  House  lawn.  His  statement 
at  the  time  he  was  first  apprised  of  the 
award  was  significant  when  he  said:. 

This  came  as  a  big  surprise  to  me.  I  heard 
about  9  months  ago  that  I  was  going  to  be 
recommended  for  something  but  I  had  for- 
gotten about  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  express  the 
sentiments  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
when  I  say  thpt  the  outstanding  courage 
and  indomitable  will  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  American  fighting  man  in  defense 
of  our  country  as  exemplified  by  this 
brave  yoimg  marine,  is  unexcelled  in  the 
military  forces  of  any  nation  on  earth. 

The  following  is  the  citation  given  to 
Second  Lt.  Arthur  J.  Jack.son  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  by  the  President: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  takes 
pleasure  m  presenting  the  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Pfc.  Arthur  J.  Jackson.  U.  S.  If.  C,  for 
service  as  set  forth  in  the  following  citation : 

"For  conspiciious  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  while  with  the  Third  BatUUon, 
Seventh  Marines,  First  Marine  Division,  in 
action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces  on  the 
island  of  Peleliu  in  the  Palnu  group,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1944.  Boldly  taking  the  Initiative 
when   his  platoon's   left-flank   advance   was 
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held  up  by  the  Are  of  Japanese  troops  con- 
cealed in  strongly  fortified  positions.  Private 
First  Class  Jackson  unhesitatingly  proceeded 
forward  of  our  hnes  and,  courageously  de- 
fying the  heavy  barrages,  charged  a  large  pill- 
box housing  approximately  35  enemy  sol- 
diers. Pouring  his  automatic  flr«}  Into  the 
opening  of  the  fixed  installation  to  trap  the 
occupying  troops,  he  hurled  white  phos- 
phorus grenades  and  explosivi^  charges 
brought  up  by  a  fellow  marine,  demolish- 
ing the  pillbox  and  killing  all  of  the  enemy. 
Advancing  alone  under  the  continuous  fire 
from  other  hostile  emplacements,  he  em- 
ployed similar  means  to  smash  two  smaUer 
positions  iu  the  immediate  vicinity.  Deter- 
mined to  crush  the  entire  pocket  of  resist- 
ance although  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the 
shattering  blasts  of  Japanese  weapons  and 
covered  only  by  small  rifle  parties,  he  stormed 
one  gun  position  after  another,  dealing  death 
and  destruction  to  the  savagely  fighting 
enemy  In  his  inexorable  drive  against  the 
remaining  defenses  and  succeeded  in  wiping 
out  a  total  of  12  pilllKjxes  and  50  Japanese 
soldiers.  Stout-hearted  and  indomitable  de- 
spite the  terrific  odds.  Private  First  Class 
Jackson  resolutely  maintained  control  .of  the 
platoon's  left-flank  movement  throughout 
his  valiant  one-man  assault  and,  by  his  cool 
decision  and  relentless  fighting  spirit  dur- 
ing a  critical  situation,  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  complete  annihilation  of  the 
enemy  In  the  southern  sector  of  the  Island. 
His  gallant  initiative  and  heroic  conduct  In 
the  face  of  extreme  peril  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  Private  First  Class  Jacksoh  and 
the  United  States  naval  service." 

Hamt  S.  Tkxjman. 


Aid  for  bmall  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VCORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  1945 
Mr.  VOORHIS  if  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sunday  Washington  Star 
for  September  23.  1945.  published  in  its 
feature  section  an  article  entitled  "Aids 
for  Small  Business."  which  seemed  to  me 
to  be  so  important  as  to  deserve  repro- 
duction in  the  Congressicn.\l  Record. 

Naturally  enough  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  mention  made  in  this 
article  of  a  bill  introduced  by  myself 
which,  though  not  referred  by  number, 
is  H.  R.  52  and  whicn  would  provide  for  a 
program  of  guaranteed  private-bank 
loans  to  small  business  in  order  to  try  to 
equalize  the  credit  opportunities  of  small 
business  with  those  which  big  business 
has  consistently  enjoyed. 
Aros  roH  Small  Business — Maubt  Maverick. 
Chairman  or  SWPC.  Seeks  SECtmrry  fob 
Ltttle  Fellow 

(By  Edward  A.  Harris) 
Small  business  has  been  defined  by  seme 
tongue-in-cheek  economists  as  one  that  does 
not  have  a  lobbyist  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 
If  this  definition  once  held  true,  It  has  been 
pushed  Into  obsolescence  by  the  aggressive 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation,  the  Govern- 
ment-created friend,  lobbyist,  and  under- 
writer of  the  small  businessman. 

Maury  Maverick,  the  rampaging  chairman 
and  general  manager  of  the  SWPC.  has  per- 
formed miracles  in  attracting  national  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  small  business.  In- 
deed, at  times  he  has  kicked  up  so  much 
dust  m  Its  behalf  that  alarmed  polltlcos  have 


mlsuken  his  antics  for  political  campaign- 
ing technlqties.  The  Irrepressible  Maury 
would  be  the  first  to  plead  guilty  to  cam- 
paigning, even  to  crusading.  For  he  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  small  business  In 
America  Is  the  most  transcending  question 
mark  of  cur  economy — and  in  this  belief  he 
has  plenty  of  distinguished  company. 

When  Secretary  of  State  James  F  BjTnes 
was  War  Mobilization  Director,  for  Instance, 
he  declared  that  small  business  always  has 
been  the  foundation  of  American  enterprise. 
Commerce  Secretary  Henry  Wallace  has  been 
a  consistent  champion  of  the  small-business 
man  and  critic  of  cartels.  On  assuming  his 
new  post  his  first  act  was  to  suggest  ways 
to  enable  small  business  to  do  Its  full  share 
In  furnishing  maximtun  employment  after 
t'.ie  war.  The  Senate  and  House  have  set  up 
committees  on  small  business  which  have 
worked  long  and  hard.  If  not  speedily,  on 
the  basic  problem.s  Involved.  Numerous 
economists  have  warned-that  chaos  lies  ahead 
unless  the  trend  toward  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  big  business  Is  halted 
and  reversed  by  an  upsurge  of  small  tuslneaa. 

SEES    CATASmOPHE    IN    BIGNESS 

••Economic  concentration  leads  toward  the 
elimination  of  small  business. "  said  Maverick 
in  a  recent  report  to  the  Congress.  "It  leads 
to  the  strangulation  of  free  enterprise,  com- 
petition, and  industrial  democracy.  When 
the  "bigs"  get  too  big.  when  they  get  too 
much,  they  fix  prices,  restrict  production. 
Unemployment  then  comes  in  millions. 
Finally  the  bottom  drops  out.  and  catas- 
trophe, one  way  or  the  other,  comes  to  the 
society  which  has  fallen  In  confusion. 

"If  we  want  the  American  system.  «*e  must 
undo  this  situation.  Or  else  we  lose  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  drop  through  cur  own 
trapdoor  of  ignorance  and  complacency  Into 
a  form  of  totalitarianism." 

What,  then  is  the  outlook  for  little  btisl- 
ness?  What  have  the  war  years  done  to  the 
little  businessman,  and  what  specific  pro- 
gram Is  being  evolved  to  save  him  from  the 
economic  oblivion  feared  by  Maverick  and 
so  many  others? 

The  primary  and  startling  fact  that  must 
be  comprehended  first  of  all.  says  the  SWPC, 
is  that  three-fifths  of  the  postwar  capacity  to 
produce  is  held  by  the  250  largest  manufac- 
turing corporations  and  two-fifths  Is  diffused 
among  the  more  than  75,000  remaining  me- 
dium-sized and  small  corporate  manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

This  Is  a  distortion  of  our  economy  which 
threatens  disaster.  It  Is  contended.  To  add 
to  the  top-heavy  advantage  already  enjoyed 
by  big  business,  private  operators  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned war  plants  are  In  a  position 
to  exercise  options  to  purchase  most  of  the 
Government  facilities,  and  they  possess  the 
financial  resources  to  do  so.  In  contrast  to 
small  business. 

PART    IN    WAR    WORK    SMALL 

As  pointed  out  by  Maverick,  despite  all 
safeguards,  small  business  was  able  to  share 
In  war  production  only  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  prewar  trend  toward  expansion  of  big 
business  was  accelerated  by  military  empha- 
sis on  speed  and  volume  in  war  production. 

Along  with  this  reliance  In  wartime  on 
large  corporations,  many  small  concerns  en- 
gaged m  service  and  distribution  activities 
and  In  the  production  of  luxury  commodities 
found  It  necessary  to  curtail  or  stop  opera- 
tions for  lack  of  manpower  and  materials. 
Thousands  of  one-man  enterprises  closed  as 
their  owners  were  drafted  or  took  war  Jobs. 
It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  small  bus- 
inesses disappeared  from  the  American  econ- 
omy during  the  war. 

A  •small  business."  Incidentally.  Is  de- 
fined by  the  SWPC  as  one  that  employs  fewer 
than  500  persons,  except  that  In  some  cases 
a  company  may  exceed  this  number  and 
still  remain  "small"  compared  with  domi- 
nant producers  in  Its  line.  For  statistical 
purposes  the  Commerce  Department  defines 


a  small  business  as  a  manufacturing  plant 
with  leas  than  100  employees;  a  wholesale 
establishment  with  less  than  taoO.OOO  annual 
net  sales  volume:  retail  stores,  services. 
hotels,  amusement  places  and  construction 
firms  with  less  than  »50,000  annual  net 
sales  volume. 

More  generally,  the  department  describes 
a  business  as  small  when  It  cannot  afford 
to  buy  for  itself  the  kind  of  engineering, 
marketing,  economic,  and  financial  counsel 
which  a  big  business  bu>-s  for  its  own  use  out 
of  its  substantial  resources. 

TWO    PKECENT    EMPLOYS    FORTY    PERCENT 

Even  before  the  entry  of  the  United  Sutes 
irto  World  War  U,  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  found  "the  tendency 
toward  dominance  by  a  small  number  of 
establlshmenu  to  be  Increasing."  At  that 
t'.me  the  committee  said  the  point  had  been 
reached  where  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
plants  employed  40  percent  of  the  workers, 
and  went  on:  "Until  the  1929-33  depres- 
sion, there  was  no  evidence  that  small-scale 
operators  were  being  affected,  but  since  then 
there  har  been  a  noticeable  decline  In  small 
plants." 

During  the  last  4  years  of  the  war  a  sixth 
of  all  businesses  ceased  operations,  ranging 
from  one-twelfth  of  finance.  Insurance,  and 
real  estate  firms  to  one-third  of  all  contract 
construction  units.  In  the  metal  products 
Industrie-,  plants  with  more  than  2.600  em- 
ployees increased  their  sliare  of  total  produc- 
tion m  that  field  from  22.3  percent  In  1939 
to  65.5  percent  In  1943  Plants  with  from 
500  to  2.600  employees  declined  from  31.3  to 
213  percent  during  the  same  span,  while 
small  plants  with  100  to  600  workers  fell 
from  27,8  to  12.2  percent  and  planU  with 
less  than  100  employees  declined  from  188 
to   11    percent  of   total    production   In   the 

1  idustry.  

Through  persistent  efforts  the  SWPC  did 
suceed  In  the  final  year  and  a  half  of 
the  war  in  increasing  the  amount  of  con- 
facts  held  by  small  plants  from  8  to  25 
percent  in  the  case  of  Navy  procurement  and 
from  12  to  24  percent  In  the  case  of  the  Army. 
It  is  stressed,  however,  that  these  benefits 
consisted  of  larger  allocations  of  orders  to 
existing  small  businesses  rather  than  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  business  enter- 
prises, and  In  any  case  the  Improvement 
came  only  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

Maverick  has  pointed  out  repeatedly  the 
little-realized  fact  that  the  SWPC  as  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  represents  about  95  percent 
of  business  and  plants  by  number  and  40 
percent  or  more  of  t.ie  mai.ufacturers  In 
volume.  "It  Is  obvious  that  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  for  the  free  enterprise 
system,  all  these  little  businesses  should  be 
encouraged,  and  not  be  allowed  to  fall  by  the 
wayside  in  any  hysteria  and  rush,  where  the 
big  people  will  get  the  seats  with  the  little 
people  left  to  stand  and  wait,"  he  has 
warned. 

ONE   HUNDRED   CORPORATIONS    HANDLE   BULK  . 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  Democrat, 
of  Wyoming,  who  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee, sounded  repeated  warnings  during  the 
early  parfof  the  war  that  wartime  require- 
ments were  leading  to  a  further  concentra- 
tion of  business  In  the  Nation.  Between 
June  1940  and  March  1943  more  than  ,"^0 
percent  of  the  value  oi  aU  Government  con- 
tracts had  gone  to  100  corporations,  he  said. 
and  dvirlng  the  first  jear  of  active  war  pro- 
duction these  corporations  had  received  more 
than  86  percent  In  value  of  all  Government 
contracts. 

The  small  Business  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  14.  1944,  reported  that  ttoe  chief 
factors  leadUig  to  a  decline  in  the  activlUM 
of  small  business  during  the  war  were  «a)  a 
drastic  shift  In  market*  from  individual  to 
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Federal  purchases,  (b)  need  for  rapid  con- 
version of  plants  to  war  production,  (c)  cur- 
taiiment  and  regXilatlOD  of  suppltea.  (d) 
manpower  shortages,  (e)  need  for  capital  to 
finance  conversion  and  to  cover  expanded 
operational  needs,  (f)  involved  detail  work 
Incident  to  Federal  controls  over  manufac- 
turing and  dUtrtbution. 

The  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  was 
set  up  uiKler  an  act  approved  on  June  11. 
1M2,  to  lend  funds  to  small  plants,  to  ac- 
quire facilities  for  them,  and  generally  to 
assist  them  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
wartime  operation.  It  recently  recommended 
to  Congress  a  major  three-point  program  to 
bring  about  the  rejuvenation  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  postwar  reconversion  era:  (1)  Re- 
sumption by  the  Government  of  a  strong 
antitrust  policy  to  prevent  giant  corporations 
from  gobbling  up  small  business,  (2)  the 
granting  of  priority  purchase  rights  to  me- 
dlum-slred  and  small  business  of  publicly 
owned  war  plants  under  direction  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Board.  (3)  strengthening 
the  ability  of  small  business  to  compete  by 
making  available  financial  assistance  at  rea- 
sonable Interest  rates  and  by  providing  Gov- 
ernment technical  assistance. 

SXXX   TO  CVAMD  UTTLX  FIXLOW 

The  latter  two  proposals  have  been  incor- 
porated, partially  in  mea&ures  enacted  to  aid 
small  business  during  reconversion.  The 
Burpltis  Property  Act,  signed  October  3.  1944. 
gives  the  attorney  general  authority  to  halt 
the  sale  of  any  Government-owned  produc- 
tion facilities  if  necessary  to  prevent  per- 
petuation of  monopolies.  The  Reconversion 
Act.  adopted  a  year  ago,  assures  small  busi- 
ness parUclpatlOQ  in  production  of  restricted 
Items  during  reconversion,  and  projects  an 
equitable  allocation  of  civilian  items  on  a 
quota-production  basts.  Finally,  a  provision 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  enacted  June  22, 
1(H4.  offers  loans  to  veterans  to  purchase 
small  business  properties. 

BiUs  Introduced  in  the  present  Congress  by 
Representatives  Csixak.  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  and  Patman.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  James  E.  MuaRAT.  of  Mon- 
tana, woukt  extend  the  life  of  the  6WPC 
from  December  31,  1JK6,  to  the  end  of  1947. 
A  measure  by  Representative  Jsaav  Vooruis. 
Democrat,  of  California,  woold  extend  it  to 
July  1.  1948.  and  change  the  name  from 
SWPC  to  Federal  Small  Business  Corp.,  the 
name  favored  by  the  SWPC  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Under  Vooaaia'  bill  the  corporation  would 
be  authorized  to  lend  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  peacetime  production,  to  help 
develop  new  enterprises,  to  Insure  banlE  loans 
to  small  businessmen,  to  aid  veterans,  to  pro- 
vide technical  and  managerial  service  and 
assistance,  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
•mall  business  such  patents,  processes,  facili- 
ties, or  other  technology  as  may  be  owned 
by  an  agency  of  the  Government.  The  cor- 
poration also  would  be  directed  to  study 
proposals  for  tax  relief  of  small  businesses 
and  to  siiggest  legislation  that  would  stimu- 
late small  enterprises. 

War  MobillzaUon  and  Reconversion  Direc- 
tor John  W.  Snyder  In  his  comprehensive 
report  to  the  White  House  a  few  weeks  ago, 
had  this  to  say  in  summing  up  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans  to  assist  small  business: 

"Prlorltlea  now  granted  to  small  business 
firms  will  continue  In  effect  until  September 
SO.  Thereafter,  In  granting  priorities  to 
break  bottlenecks,  the  War  Production  Board 
will  give  special  attention  to  bottlenecks 
affecting  individual  sirall  business  firms. 

•TThe  SWPC  has  •  Government  priority 
enabling  It  to  buy  sxirplus  equipment  and 
materials  for  resale  to  small  business  and 
will  aid  any  amall-buslness  man  in  locating 
■urplus  property  which  he  needs.  These 
aids  vUl  be  extended  to  veterans  who  desire 


to  open  a  business, 
technical  aids  will  be 


F^anclal  as  well  as 
Ided." 


prov 


MAVntlCK'S   FIOCaAM 

Chal-man  Maverick  has 
follow  ng  Immediate  pro- 


tlie 


provision 


Importai  ice 


thit 


More  specifically, 
recommended  the 
gram: 

Give  the  corporation 
to  make  loans  to  small 
sessed  by  the 
ration  In  making  loans 

Enact  legislation  to 
to  obtain  Its  fair  share  oi 
chinery  during  the  enti  e 
rlod.   Irrespective   of    the 
total  controls 

Maverick  explains  that 
version    Act   assistance   1 
business  in  obtaining  a 
cated  materials.     No 
sistance  to  small  concerns 
or  similar  controls  are 

Of  long  range 
are  the  following  steps: 

Give  the  corporation 
system  of  credit  insuranc^ 
banks  malting  loans  to 
parable  to  the  Federal 
tion  system. 

Extend  to  the  corporat 
accept  basic  contracts 
purchasers  of  a  govern 
subcontracted  to  small 

Expand  the  Corporation 
der  technical  and  advisory 
managerial    assistance 
llm.ted  power  to  provid< 
using  or  cooperating  with 
cles,  colleges,  and  private 

Give  the  Corporation 
Its  paper  with  the  Federal 

SWPC    AS    LENDING 

Maverick's  proposal 
tended  In  peacetime  as  a 
ing  agency  was  vigorousl] 
Ssnate  Banking  and  Cur 
the  American  Bankers 
Stonier,  executive  manager 
said  that  the  banks  had 
"take  care  of  small  busl 
plan  was  formed  after 
tlon  by  the  ABA  In 
condemned  "Governmen 
antee    of   loans"    for 
after  the  war  as  "actually 
financial  policy  and  the 
American  economy.  " 

The  bankers  said  they 
alternative,  to  extend 
concerns,  to  create  sma|l 
partments   in  every  ma 
specialized   services   to 
ent  banks  so  that  they 
funds  to  small-business 
credit   groups   or   pools 
risks  which  a  single  ban^ 
assume.     More  than  34 
pools  already  have  been 

The  United  States 
In  st«p  with  the  American 
tion,  has  expressed  the 
difficulties  of  small 
to  conditions  which 
and   that  special 
leges  are  not  desirable 
or  private  groups  provide 
business,  abuses  are  less 
such  aid   is  made  a 
sizes."  the  chamber 

An  opposite  position  ia 
mittee  for  Economic 
lievee  that  obstacles  mu^ 
impede   the  establishment 
and  the  growth  of  smal 
cerns.     The  committee 
foroement  of  antitrust 
ment  of  small  business 
for  civilian  goods  durm, ; 
preferential  treatment 


same  wide  power 
business  as  Is  pos- 
Reconstruc^lon  Finance  Corpo- 
blg  business, 
enable  small  business 
materials  and  ma- 
reconversion  pe- 
discontlnuance   of 

under  the  Recon- 

granted   to  small 

fair  share  of  allo- 

Is  made  for  as- 

when  allocations 

discontinued. 

Maverick  sUtes, 


dower  to  establish  a 

to  be  extended  to 

sinall  business,  com- 

l  ouslng  Admlnlstra- 

on  the  authority  to 
ohered  It  by  foreign 
IT  ental  nature,  to  be 
liuslness. 
s  authority  to  ren- 
service.  Including 
and    Including    the 
scientific  research. 
Government  agcn- 
laboratorles.  and 
jower  to  rediscount 
Reserve  banks. 
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the  SWPC  be  ex- 

I  mall -business  lend- 

opposed  before  the 

1  ency  Committee  by 

ikssoclatlon.     Harold 

of  the  association. 

a  plan  which  would 

all  right."     This 

in  of  a  resolu- 

1943.  which 

loans  or  the  guar- 

co^timercial   enterprise 

contrary  to  sound 

)est  interests  of  the 

ifere  prepared,  as  an 
t^rm   loans  to  small 
business  loan  de- 
or  bank,  to  extend 
imaller    correspond- 
In  turn  might  lend 
men,  and  to  form 
to   minimize   credit 
might  hesitate  to 
}f  such  bank-credit 
Drganized. 
Ch^niber  of  Conunerce, 
Bankers'  Associa- 
I'iew  that  the  chief 
have  been  due 
hindered  all  business, 
or  special  prlvl- 
Should  Government 
special  aid  to  small 
likely  to  develop  if 
vail^ble  to  firms  oi  all 
declared. 

taken  by  the  Com- 
Dev^lopment.  which  be- 
be  removed  which 
of  new  business 
independent  con- 
supports  strict   en- 
le  ;islation,  fair  treat- 
production  quotas 
reconversion,  and 
tax  relief.    As  an 


alternative  to  Federal  financial  aid  and  tech- 
nical advisory  services,  the  CED  suggests 
action  by  Its  1.300  local  committees  to  pro- 
vide capital,  to  esUblish  research  Institutions 
and  to  use  existing  educational  facilities  for 
instruction  of  small-business  men  in  com- 
mercial subjects. 

The  outlook  for  small  business  Is  not  paint- 
ed in  dark  strokes  by  all  Government  spokes- 
men by  any  means.  Experts  like  Howard 
Bowen  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(Which  Is  expected  to  absorb  the  SWPC) 
foresee  a  postwar  resurgence  of  small  busi- 
ness with  the  removal  of  wartime  obstacles 
to  the  starting  of  new  firms,  with  the  re- 
turn of  potential  btisinessmen  from  the 
armed  services  and  war  Jobs,  and  with  the 
restoration  of  civilian  economy.  There  is 
abundant  evidence,  says  Bowen,  that  small 
business  is  "an  institution  of  great  vitality. '• 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  Maury 
Maverick  and  other  top  administration  fig- 
ures are  determined  to  help  smooth  the  road 
ahead  for  small  business.  For  they  right- 
fully look  upon  the  small-business  man  as 
the  mainstay  of  our  economy,  and  In  the 
competitive  war  ahead  he  will  need  all  the 
help  he  can  get. 


Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\*ES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, the  General  Military  Staff  makes 
some  public  annoimcement  two  or  three 
times  a  week  which  changes  the  picture 
of  demobilizing  the  Army.  When  Gen- 
eral Marshall  on  September  20  appeared 
before  the  joint  meeting  of  Congress,  he 
stated  that  he  hoped  within  4  weeks  to 
be  able  to  release  every  man  for  whom 
"useful  employment"  could  not  be  found 
in  the  Army.  The  time  has  approached 
to  carry  out  that  promise.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  way  the  military  forces 
can  satisfy  not  only  the  enlisted  men 
but  the  parents  at  home  is  to  giye  every 
man  in  the  military  who  does  not  have 
useful  employment  a  furlouf h  of  30,  60, 
or  90  days  at  home.  These  men  could 
l>e  recalled  when  the  Army  is  ready  to 
complete  their  physical  examination  and 
ascertain  that  their  papers  are  in  proper 
order.  This  could  be  done  at  any  Army 
camp.  Unless  some  system  of  this  type 
is  Instituted,  we  may  well  have  5,000,000 
men,  most  of  them  in  this  country,  under 
arms  at  Christmas  time.  The  Members 
of  Congress  may  be  sure  that  the  soldiers 
and  their  families  will  not  be  very  happy 
under  those  circumstances. 

The  men  coming  back  from  the  Pa- 
cific and  European  theaters  of  war  are 
now  being  given  a  short  furlough  home 
and  then  called  back  to  a  camp  to  await 
discharge.  Some  of  them  sit  around 
several  weeks  or  months  just  waiting. 
Some  of  them  are  beint,  shipped  from 
one  camp  to  another  without  any  good 
reason.  I  quote  a  part  of  a  letter  re- 
ceived today  as  follows: 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago  I  joined  the 
Navy  and  was  In  the  recruiting  fit:rvlce  in 
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Cheyenne,  Wyo.  When  I  came  up  for  a  dis- 
charge, they  sent  me  to  Denver  for  3  days 
at  Government  expense.  It  took  Just  8 
minutes  to  be  checked  of  everything  but  my 
blood  pressure.  I  was  then  sent  to  Bremer- 
ton, Wash.,  with  pullman  expense  to  the 
Government  with  all  the  trimmings  at  5 
cents  a  mile  and  return  to  get  my  blood  pres- 
/   sure  checked  and  to  receive  my  discharge. 

This  example  could  be  multiplied 
many  times. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduce  a  letter  at 
this  point  from  Guam  signed  by  50  serv- 
icemen. It  gives  their  opinion  of  the 
so-called  point  system  of  the  Army: 

Guam,  September  19,  1945. 
Hon.  A.  L.  MiLiER, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Since  our  President,  our  duly- 
elected  Representatives,  and  the  War  De- 
partment have  concurred  in  the  general 
proposition  that  service  men  and  women 
should  be  returned  to  civilian  life  as  rapidly 
as  practicable,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  In 
the   method    of   demobilization    used. 

Under  the  present  so-called  point  system 
of  demobilization,  only  two  categories  of 
servicemen  receive  adequate  consideration 
for  discharge.  Those  with  sufficient  combat 
service  and  those  who  have  two  or  more 
children  coupled  with  a  minimum  of  2  years' 
service.  The  vast  majority  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  Armed  Forces  can  easily 
look  forward  to  an  unnecessarily  long  period 
before  they  are  demobilized. 

It  is  still  our  belief  that  the  United  States 
of  America  does  not  have  to  resort  to  a 
glonhed  WPA  program  using  the  Army  as  a 
convergent  vehicle  to  dispose  of  several  mil- 
lion of  its  youth  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  as  an  economic  surplus.  We  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  human  life,  which  was 
admittedly  expendable  during  wartime,  is 
now  to  be  coldly  considered  as  an  economic 
factor  relative  to  the  over-all  economy  of 
the  United  States.  And  since  the  Army  has 
no  further  use  for  us.  since  our  purpose  of 
defending  this  country  in  time  of  need  has 
been  removed,  we  believe  that  the  people 
at  home  wish  to  see  us  returned  to  our 
normal  lives  as  soon  as  possible. 

Toward  this  end  the  undersigned  who 
represent  all  different  age  groups  from  19 
through  36  years  of  age,  who  average  from 
2  to  3  years  of  honorable  service  and  who 
have  differing  statuses  of  dependency,  single 
and  married  men  alike  are  unanimous  on 
one  thing,  namely,  that  the  present  point 
system  as  a  means  of  demobilization  Is 
grossly  Inadequate  and  unfair  to  the  vast 
majority  of  service  people. 

In  Its  place  as  a  prerequisite  for  discharge 
we  are  all  agreed  that  a  provision  stipulating 
2  years  of  honorable  mUltary  service  be  sub- 
stituted. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  present  point 
system  was  Instituted  after  the  War  Depart- 
ment polled  the  opinions  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. The  undersigned  who  believe  that 
they  are  a  fairly  good  cross  section  of  opinion 
In  the  armed  forces  never  would  concur  with 
the  present  system. 

Because  we  stUl  have  faith  In  our  elected 
representatives  we  respectfully  submit  this 
letter  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

FnTT  Servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  expect  to  place  on  the 
Clerk's  desk,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, a  petition  which,  when  signed  by 
218  Members,  will  get  a  bill  out  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  which, 
when  amended  and  passed  by  Congress, 
should  greatly  assist  in  helping  the  Army 
to  demobilize  in  a  just  and  efficient  man- 
ner. 


Notliini;  Could  Conquer  Him 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2).  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recorb  an  address  entitled  "Nothing 
Could  Conquer  Him."  delivered  by  Hon, 
Basil  O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Georgia  Warm  Springs  Founda- 
tion, at  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  on  August 
24,  1945.  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  day 
issue  of  the  Little  White  House  stamp. 
The  address  is  a  y^ell -prepared  tribute  to 
the  late  lamented  President  Roosevent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Postmaster  General  Hannegan,  Governor 
Arnall,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  stand 
here  today — just  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Little  White  House  at  the  Georgia  Warm 
Springs  Foundation  here  in  War  Springs. 
Ga — and  not  have  memories — memories  of 
very  happy,  exciting  days  and  great  events- 
memories  of  a  great  inspirational  force — 
memories  of  a  great  soul. 

Over  20  years  ago  I  journeyed  to  Warm 
S  wrings  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
first  came  here,  and  I  arrived  with  him  late 
last  March  when  ^e  came  here  for  the  last 
time. 

President  Roosevelt  loved  Warm  Springs. 
He  called  it  his  second  home  and  he  meant 
that.  From  the  day  he  founded  this  Insti- 
tution to  help  humanity,  it  played  a  major 
role  in  his  life  and  his  philosophy,  it  was 
here  that  he  learned  to  walk  better  after 
he  had  been  stricken  by  infantile  paralysis. 
From  here  he  was  drafted  unwillingly  back 
Into  public  life.  Here  he  came  for  treat- 
ment and  for  fun  and  for  laughter.  Here 
he  came  during  those  consuming  days  of 
war  to  find  quiet  and  rest— to  gain  strength 
for  the  inhuman  demands  upon  him. 

In  this  simple,  unpretentious  cottage — 
the  Little  White  Horse— many  of  our  funda- 
mental domestic  policies  were  decided,  and 
here,  too,  were  charted  many  of  the  pathways 
of  peace — a  peace  he  wanted  so  much  for 
the  world,  and  a  peace  he  wanted  to  last;  and 
finally  it  was  here  that  he  died— died  In  so 
tragically  short  a  time  before  that  peace 
came  to  the  world. 

The  victory  for  which  he  fought  and 
lived— for  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  he 
gave  his  life — has  now  b»en  won.  He  did 
not  live  to  see  that  day,  but  he  left  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  in  the  hands  ©f  an  able 
successor,  and  one  In  whom  the  American 
people  have  full  and  complete  confidence. 

In  founding  this  Institution  at  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.,  President  Roosevelt  demon- 
started,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
that  foresight  and  vision  that  many,  at  times, 
found  so  dilBcult  to  follow.  Frequently  he 
predicted  what  we  now  have  here  at  the 
Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation— the 
largest  center  in  the  world  for  the  treatment 
of  poliomyelitis,  to  which  can  come,  up  to 
the  ihnlt  of  our  capacity,  from  all  over  this 
country,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color, 
and  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay,  those 
who  are  afflicted  as  he  was — with  Infantile 
paralysis.  He  foresaw  an  institution  here 
treating,  as  It  does  today,  from  600  to  600 
patients  every  year  from  every  State  in  this 
Union. 


But  he  saw  more  than  that.  He  saw  an 
Institution  m  which  those  who  are  patients 
receive  not  only  the  best  medical  care  but 
also  gain  from  their  surroundings  that  In- 
domitable courage  which  h  had  to  refuse 
to  be  handicapped  In  any  way  by  this  dis- 
ease. It  did  not  conquer  him,  and  his  fer- 
vent daily  prayer  was  that  all  who  entered 
these  gates  would  know  it  could  not  conquer 
them. 

And  then  he  went  on— he  went  on  from 
the  treatment  here  at  Warm  Springs  of  those 
afflicted  by  this  disease— to  the  founding  in 
1938  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis,  so  that  by  scientific  medical  re- 
search a  way  could  be  found  to  prevent  peo- 
ple from  ever  suffering  from  this  disease. 

Im  certain  that  In  1938  he  had  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile Paralysis  would  be  today — one  of  the 
greatest  public  foundations  of  all  times, 
representing  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  mankind  scientific  medical  resesrch  sup- 
ported by  the  people  themselves;  yes.  sup- 
ported by  well  over  60,000.000  people  In  these 
United  States,  so  that  there  Is  now  avaUable 
to  all  who  can  intelligently  use  them,  funds 
for  scientific  research  to  conquer  this  dis- 
ease and  to  care  adequately  for  every  indi- 
vidual In  this  country — ^man,  woman,  or 
child — who  has  become  a  victim  of  It.  He 
did  live  to  see  the  day  when  It  could  be 
truthfully  said  that  the  National  Founda- 
tion for  InfantUe  Paralysis  and  iU  3.000 
chapters  throughout  the  Nation  were  able 
to  provide  for  every  sufferer  from  Infantile 
paralysis  in  this  country  the  best  medical 
care.  That's  what  he  wanted  and  he  wanted 
that  to  continue — and  It  will. 

When  this  stamp  representing  the  Little 
White  House,  which  I  have  purchased  today, 
travels  over  this  country,  it  will  make  some 
think  of  President  Roosevelt's  statesman- 
ship; it  win  make  others  think  of  his  grasp 
of  International  affairs;  but  it  will  remind 
all  people  of  his  love  for  the  common  man. 
It  was  here  In  this  Little  White  House  that 
I  saw  him  for  the  last  time.  On  a  beautiful 
Easter  Sunday  morning.  12  days  before  he 
died,  1  said  goodbye  to  him  for  the  last 
time.  Here  In  the  shadow  of  approaching 
death  he  was  stUl  smiling — and  he  left  that 
smile  have  for  us — nothing  could  conquer 
him! 


The  London  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2).  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  on  Friday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 5.  This  address  constitutes  Secre- 
tary Byrnes'  report  on  the  first  session 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in 
London. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REPORT    ON    rntST    SESSION    Or    THE    COtJNCIL    OF 
rORCIGN   MINISTERS 

The  first  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  closed  In  a  stalemate.  But  that 
need  not,  and  should  not,  deprive  tis  of  » 
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MCood   and   tetter   chance  to  get  on  with 
tbe  peace. 

In  the  pa«t  I  have  been  both  criticized 
and  commended  for  being  a  compromiser.  I 
confess  that  I  do  believe  that  peace  and 
political  progress  In  international  aflairs.  as 
In  domestic  aflairs.  depend  upon  intelligent 
eompromlas.  The  United  States  delegation 
acted  In  that  spirit  st  Berlin.  We  acted  In 
that  spirit  at  London.  And  we  should  con- 
tinue to  act  In  that  spirit  at  future  con- 
ference*. 

rhat  spirit  la  essential  In  International 
conferences  where  action  can  be  taken  only 
by  unanimous  agreement.  When  any  one 
member  can  prevent  agreement,  compromise 
19  s  necessity,  lien  and  women  who  have 
served  on  a  Jury  can  appreciate  that 

Compromise,  however,  does  not  mean  sur- 
render, and  compromise,  unlike  surrender, 
requires  the  assent  of  more  than  one  party. 

The  dllBcuItlea  encountered  at  the  London 
conference  will.  I  hope,  impress  upon  the 
f>eoples  of  all  countries.  Including  our  own 
people,  the  hard  reality  that  none  of  us  can 
expect  to  write  the  peace  in  our  own  way. 
If  this  hard  reality  is  accepted  by  statesmen 
and  peoples  at  an  early  stage  of  tbe  peace- 
making process.  It  may  at  later  stages  save  us 
and  save  the  peace  of  tbe  world  from  the  dU- 
sstrous  effects  of  disillusionment  and  in- 
tra nalgeances. 

Regardless  of  how  Americans  may  differ  as 
to  domestic  policies,  they  desire  un  ty  In  our 
foreign  policies.  This  unity  will  be  essential 
In  the  days  ahead  of  us,  when  we  may  expect 
differences  In  views  by  various  governments 
as  to  peace  settlements.  However,  the  politi- 
cal party  In  power  cannot  expect  this  unity 
unless  it  freely  consults  representatives  of 
the  opposing  political  party. 

BelieTtng  this,  I  requested  Mr.  John  Pos- 
ter Dulles,  on*  of  the  best-informed  Ameri- 
cans In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and  a 
loyal  Republican,  to  accompany  me  to  Lon- 
don In  an  advisory  capacity.  He  has  been 
more  than  an  adviser;  he  has  been  a  partner. 
Between  us  there  have  been  no  secrets.  At 
the  council  table  and  In  private  conference 
be  has  participated  In  the  making  of  all  deci- 
sions. Our  accord  serves  to  show  that  In  for- 
eign affair*  Republicans  snd  Democrats  can 
work  together  and  that  In  vital  matters  of 
foreign  policy  we  Americans  are  united. 

When  It  was  agreea  at  Berlin  to  establish 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  I  think  we 
all  had  In  mind  the  precedent  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conference.  There,  representa- 
tive* of  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  and  th*  United  States  worked  to- 
gether to  prepare  draft  proposals  for  the 
United  Nations  Charter  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion with  other  nations.  France  was  not 
present  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  only  because 
France  had  not  yet  been  liberated.  Her  right 
to  permanent  membership  on  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  was  not  ques- 
tioned. 

experience  reveali^  that  a  certain  degree  of 
tinderstandlng  among  the  major  powers  is 
easentlal  to  secure  general  agreement  among 
many  nations.  When  understanding  among 
the  great  powers  Is  not  achieved  in  advance 
of  a  conference  participated  in  by  many 
nations,  it  usually  has  to  be  secured  In- 
formally during  the  conference. 

At  the  Versallle*  Conference,  for  example, 
tt  took  tbe  Big  Three  and  the  Big  Five  so 
losig  to  agree  among  tliemselves  that  the 
complaint  was  made  that  the  smaller  powers 
bad  little  more  time  to  consider  the  treaty 
than  was  given  to  the  Germans. 

The  Berlin  agreement  envisaged  the  nam- 
ing of  hlgfa-rmnklng  deputies  who  could 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  council  In  the 
•baese*  of  thalr  chiefs,  the  foreign  secre- 
taries. The  council,  as  President  Truman 
and  I  undcrvtood  tt.  was  to  be  a  sort  of  com- 
bined ataff  to  czpl<»w  the  problems  and  pre- 
pare propoaals  for  the  final  peace  settlements. 

At  Berlin  It  cerUlnly  was  never  intended 
that  the  three  powers  present  or  the  five 


powers  constituting  the  Cc  uncll  should  take 
unto  themselves  the  mal:lng  of  the  final 
peace  The  Berlin  declaration  setting  up  the 
CouncU  begins  with  the  statement  •The  Con- 
ference reached  the  following  agreement  for 
the  establishment  of  a  CbuncU  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  do  the  nec«ssary  preparatory 
work  for  the  peace  settlen  lenu." 

The  Council  was  not  t<i  make  the  peace 
settlements  but  to  do  the  tiecessary  prepara- 
tory work  for  the  peace  setitlements.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  my  intentkn  to  agree  to  any 
final  treaty  without  first  getting  the  views 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  which  must  pass  upon  all  treaties 
before  ratification. 

The  first  session  of  the  Council,  so  far  as 
the  personal  particlpmtiou  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  was  concerned,  was  Intended  to 
provide  directives  for  the  Deputies  In  the 
preparation  of  treaties  for  Italy.  Rumania, 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Fnland. 

This  work  was  explorato  y — to  find  out  on 
what  points  we  were  In  a^  reement.  on  what 
points  we  differed,  and  on  what  points  fur- 
ther study  and  data  were  required.  It  is 
a  little  naive  to  suppose  that  when  really 
vital  differences  emerge,  cne  nation  or  an- 
other is  likely  to  abandon  Its  position  on 
the  first  interchange  of  vltws. 

At  this  stage  it  is  as  Liiportant  to  know 
and  understand  wherein  ve  and  our  Allies 
differ  as  wherein  we  agree.  We  must  under- 
stand our  points  of  difference  before  we  can 
Intelligently  consider  meins  of  reconciling 
them. 

So  far  as  the  Italian  treity  was  concerned 
I  think  we  made  very  gocd  progress  toward 
agreement  on  directives  to  govern  the  work 
of  our  Deputies. 

There  was  ready  acceptai  ice  of  our  proposal 
that  Italy  should  undertake  to  maintain  a 
bill  of  rights  which  will  s«cure  the  freedoms 
of  speech,  religious  wora  tilp,  political  be- 
lief and  public  meeting  eavlsaged  lor  Italy 
in  the  Moscow  Declaration  of  November  1943 
and  which  will  confirm  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  set  forth  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

There  was  some  dlffereni  ;e  among  the  con- 
ferees at  the  start  as  to  providing  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  But  It  was  our 
feeling  that  Italy  should  lely  on  the  United 
Nations  for  protection  s  gainst  aggression 
and  should  not  engage  In  competition  in 
armaments  when  all  her  resources  arc:  badly 
needed  to  restore  her  civilian  economy.  And 
this  view  gained  general  acceptance. 

While  the  very  controveisial  boundary  dis- 
pute between  Yugoslavia  ind  Italy  was  not 
settled,  it  was  encouragli  g  to  find  that  it 
was  possible  to  agree  that  the  line  should  In 
the  main  be  governed  by  ethnic  considera- 
tions and  that  regardless  of  its  sovereignty 
there  should  be  a  free  port  at  Trieste  under 
International  control. 

The  Council  was  in  gene  "al  agreement  that 
the  Dodecanese  Islands  should  go  to  Greece, 
although  the  assent  of  one  member  was 
qualified  pending  the  study  of  certain  ques- 
tions by  his  government. 

There  was  general  agieement  thtit  the 
Italian  colonies  should  coi  ie  under  thf  trus- 
teeship provisions  of  th<>  United  Nations 
Charter.  Various  views  were  expressec.  as  to 
the  preferred  form  of  trusteeship  for  the 
colonies. 

The  American  delegatloii  was  particularly 
gratified  that  the  directive  to  the  deputies, 
while  not  restricting  their  jstudies,  called  for 
special  consideration  of  tne  American  pro- 
posal for  a  truly  Interna ((lonai  administra- 
tion directly  responsible  tjo  the  Unlt<d  Na- 
tions with  a  view  to  the  Attainment  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  indepeidence  of  tae  In- 
habitants of  two  of  the  colonies  at  tlie  end 
of  10  years  and  Independejice  for  the  people 
of  a  third  colony  at  as  earlyj  a  date  as  possible. 

This  proposal  was  presenjted  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  when  the  Italian  treaty  first 
was  taken  up  and  was 
hered  to. 


consistently    ad- 


It  Is  our  view  that  the  object  d  a  trtis- 
teeshlp  should  be  to  promote  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  people  of  a  colony  and  not 
to  enrich  a  trustee  or  Increase  Its  economic 
or  military  power. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  Italian  sovereignty 
should  be  restored  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  so  that  foreign  troops  may  be  with- 
drawn and.  except  as  specially  provided  in 
the  treaty,  foreign  controls  within  Italy 
terminated. 

There  was  no  definite  understanding  on 
reparations.  The  United  States  took  the 
position  that  Italy  could  not  pay  anything 
like  1600.000.000.  Apart  from  certain  for- 
eign assets,  she  should  be  required  to  pay 
as  reparations  only  such  factory  and  tool 
equipment  designed  for  the  manufacture  of 
war  implements  which  are  not  required  lor 
the  limited  military  establishment  permitted 
to  her  and  which  cannot  be  readily  converted 
to  p)eaceful  purposes.  If  she  is  stripped  ol 
more,  then  her  economy  cannot  be  restored. 

We  have  contributed  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. Their  condition  is  deplorable.  We  must 
continue  to  help  them.  But  we  cannot  con- 
tribute more  millions.  If  those  millions  are 
to  be  used  to  enable  Italy  to  pay  reparation* 
to  other  governments.  We  did  that  for  Ger- 
many after  the  last  war.  We  shall  not  do  it 
again. 

Substantial  progress  was  also  made  on  the 
directives  for  the  preparatory  work  on  the 
Finnish  treaty  and  the  treaties  with  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria.  The  principles  suggested  by 
the  American  delegation  and  accepted  for 
the  Italian  treaty  for  the  safeguarding  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  are 
also  to  be  incorporated  in  these  treaties. 

The  directives  concerning  the  limitation 
of  armament  for  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  are 
expected  to  follow  the  same  general  line  as 
those  accepted  for  Italy. 

Before  work  could  be  commenced  upon  the 
directives  for  the  Hungarian  treaty  the 
Soviet  delegation  announced  they  felt 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
cedure previously  accepted  by  the  Council 
for  dealing  with  peace  treaties. 

Before  taking  up  these  procedural  difficul- 
ties I  should  say  a  few  words  about  the  Soviet 
delegation's  disappointment  with  the  fail- 
ure of  Great  Britain  and  tbe  United  States  to 
recognize  the  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernments. 

The  thought  apparently  exists  in  their 
mind  that  our  Government  objects  to  these 
Governments  because  they  are  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  our  unwillingness 
to  recognize  these  Governments  is  a  mani- 
festation of  unfriendliness  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

There  could  be  no  greater  misconception 
of  our  attitude.  I  was  at  Yalta.  The  Yalta 
Declaration  on  the  liberated  and  ex-satellite 
countries  was  based  on  a  proposal  submitted 
by  President  Roosevelt.  Under  It  the  Allied 
Powers,  including  the  Soviet  Union,  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  concerting  their  pollcle* 
to  assist  In  the  establishment  of  interim 
governments  broadly  representative  of  all  Im- 
portant democratic  elements  In  the  popula- 
tion and  pledged  to  the  earliest  possible 
establishment  through  free  elections  of  gov- 
ernments responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
That  pledge  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  countriea 
where  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  are 
denied. 

That  policy  spon.sored  by  President  Roose- 
velt was  America's  policy  and  remains  Amer- 
ica's policy. 

We  are  well  aware  that  no  government  is 
perfect  and  that  the  representative  character 
of  any  provisional  government  will  always 
be  subject  to  debate.  We  do  not  demand 
perfection  where  perfection  Is  unobtainable. 

In  an  effort  to  concert  our  policies  with 
our  Allies  we  have  tried  to  show  a  spirit  ol 
conciliation.  Certainly  we  did  not  make  un- 
duly exacting  the  requirements  we  set  before 
we  recognized  the  Provisional  Polish  Govern- 
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ment  or  the  conditions  which  we  have  pro- 
posed as  a  basis  for  the  recognition  of  the 
Provisional  Hungarian  Government. 

And  I  hope  that  as  the  result  of  effort* 
now  being  made  by  the  Provisional  Austrian 
Government  to  broaden  its  representation,  we 
may  soon  be  able  to  recognize  that  Govern- 
ment. 

At  Berlin  we  stated  we  would  examine  In 
the  near  future.  In  the  light  of  prevailing 
conditions,  the  question  of  recognition  of 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria.  We  have  Investi- 
gated and  we  shall  continue  to  Investigate. 
But  we  cannot  know  whether  conditions  Jus- 
tify lecognltlon  unless  our  political  repre- 
sentatives are  fully  informed  and  unless  our 
news  correspondents  are  permitted  freely  to 
enter  countries  and  freely  to  send,  their 
stories  uncensored. 

We  do  not  seek  to  dictate  the  Internal 
affairs  of  any  people.  We  only  reverve  for 
ourselves  the  right  to  refuse  to  recognize  gov- 
ernments if  after  investigation  we  conclude 
they  have  not  given  to  the  people  the  rights 
pledged  to  them  in  the  Yalta  agreement  and 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  peace  of  EXirope  depends  vpon  the 
existence  of  friendly  relations  bet^veen  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  European  neighbors,  and 
two  wars  in  one  generation  have  convinced 
the  American  people  that  they  have  r  very 
vital  interest  In  the  maintenance  of  p  •*  ^^ 
Europe 

Ths  American  Government  shares  the  de- 
sire of  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  govt  rnments 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  eastern  and 
central  Europe. 

But  lasting  peace  depends  not  oiUy  upon 
friendship  between  governments,  but  upon 
friendship  between  peoples. 

Had  It  not  been  for  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  Allied  Governments  In  agreeing 
upon  a  common  policy  in  regard  to  tlie  recog- 
nition of  the  governments  of  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  a  more  conciliatory  spirit  might  pos- 
sibly have  prevailed  and  might  greatly  have 
helped  to  overcome  the  procedural  difficulties 
of  the  Council. 

No  one  present  at  the  Council  on  Septem- 
ber 11  questioned  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Council  that  day  inviting  all  five  members  to 
be  present  at  all  meetings. 

Directives  for  the  Italian  treaty  w.?re  under 
discussion  for  several  days  with  China,  not  a 
party  to  the  surrender  terms,  present,  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion,  but  not  voting. 
No  one  objected. 

Directives  for  the  Finnish  treaty  'vere  then 
considered,  with  the  United  StateJi,  France, 
and  China  present  but  not  voting.  No  one 
objected. 

Directives  for  the  Rumanian  treaty  and 
then  for  the  Bulgarian  treaty  were  consid- 
ered, with  France  and  China  present  but  not 
voting.     No  one  objected. 

It  was  only  on  September  22  that  the 
Soviet  delegation  took  the  position  that  the 
decision  of  the  Council  on  September  11  vio- 
lated the  Berlin  agreement. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Berlin  agree- 
ment set  up  a  CouncU  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Great  Britain.  France,  China,  and  tJie  United 
States  to  undertake  the  necessary  preparatory 
work  for  the  peace  settlements.  It  provided 
that  the  CouncU  should  draw  up  w  th  a  view 
to  their  submission  to  the  Unlteil  Nations 
peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  and  Finland. 

It  provided  that  In  the  dlscharg.;  of  these 
tasks  the  CouncU  wiU  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers representing  those  states  wliich  were 
signatory  to  the  terms  of  surrender  Imposed 
upon  the  enemy  state  concerned,  a  3d  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Italian  settlemert.  France 
should  be  regarded  as  signatory  to  the  sur- 
render terms. 

The  Berlin  agreement  further  provided  that 
other  members  of  the  CouncU  will  be  Invited 
to  participate  when  matters  dU-Jctly  con- 
cerning them  are  under  discussion 

This  distinction  between  memtera  of  the 
CouncU  who  were  parties  to  the  surrender 


terms  and  those  who  were  not,  was  not  part 
of  the  original  American  proposal  and  w*» 
relucUntly  accepted  by  us.  We  were  fully 
aware  that  a  member  would  not  have  the 
right  to  vote  If  not  a  party  to  the  surrender 
terms,  but  we  understood  from  the  exchange 
of  views  at  the  table  that  all  members  would 
be  allowed  to  participate  In  aU  discussions 
In  the  Council. 

It  certainly  never  occurred  to  President 
Truman  or  myself  that  any  of  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  CouncU.  who  are  also  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council,  which  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  the  peace  which 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  is  prepar- 
ing, would  not  be  invited  to  be  present  during 
the  discussions  of  the  treaties. 

Such  exclusion  of  two  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  would  not  promote 
the  harmonious  relations  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  Soviet  delegation's  position  was  not 
simply  that  they  wished  to  withdraw  the  in- 
vitation to  China  and  France  to  participate 
without  right  to  vote.  Their  position  was 
that  it  was  beyond  the  authority  of  the  states 
signatory  to  the  surrender  terms  to  extend 
the  invitation. 

Alhough  this  construction  of  the  Berlin 
agreement  did  not  accord  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  American  delegation  or  the 
British  delegation  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Soviet  delegation  insisted  that 
they  could  no  longer  dlsctiss  treaty  matters 
In  the  presence  of  members  who  were  not 
parties  to  tbe  surrender  terms. 

Thereafter  the  meetings  ol  the  CouncU  for 
a  number  of  days  were  confined  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  Items  on  the  agenda  such  as 
international  inland  waterways,  the  Ruhr,  ac- 
celeration of  German  reparations,  restitution, 
repatriation  of  AlUed  nations,  and  the  Aus- 
trian food  supply. 

When  the  general  items  on  the  agenda  were 
exhausted,  agreement  had  not  been  reached 
for  solving  the  procedural  obstacles  which,  in 
the  view  of  the  Soviet  delegation,  made  fur- 
ther discussion  of  treaty  matters  Impossible 
until  the  decision  of  September  11  should  be 
rescinded. 

Since  it  had  always  been  my  view  that  the 
Berlin  agreement  contemplated  a  broadening 
out  of  the  participants  before  the  final  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  treaty.  I  sought  to  find  a 
compromise  along  that  line. 

The  Berlin  agreement  expressly  provided 
In  section  4  of  the  article  establishing  the 
councU  that  the  council  may  adapt  its  pro- 
cedures to  the  particular  problems  under 
discussion;  that  In  some  cases  it  may  hold 
Its  own  discussions  prior  to  the  participation 
of  other  Interested  states;  and  in  other  cases 
it  may  convoke  a  formal  conference  of  states 
Interested  In  particular  problems. 

I  therefore  proposed,  with  considerable  re- 
luctance, that  we  ask  our  French  and  Chi- 
nese colleagues  to  accept  the  position  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  that  the  preparatory  and 
exploratory  work  of  the  CouncU  for  the  peace 
settlements  be  confined  to  the  signatories  of 
the  surrender  terms  In  question,  provided 
that  at  the  same  time  It  should  be  agreed 
that  a  truly  representative  peace  conference 
should  be  convoked  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  Insure  the  calling  of  such  a  con- 
ference we  thought  that  France  and  China, 
in  the  interest  of  peace,  might  make  even 
this  sacrifice. 

This  conference  would  be  convoked  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  peace  treaties  with 
Italy.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Pin- 
land.    To  the  conference  would  be  Invited — 

1.  The  five  members  of  the  CouncU  of  For- 
eign Ministers  which  are  also  the  five  per- 
manent members  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity CouncU; 

2.  All  European  members  of  the  United 

Nations;  ..  ^    ^   .»  .* 

3    All  non-European  members  of  the  united 

Nation*  which  supplied  substantial  mUltary 


contingents  In  the  war  against  the  European 
members  of  the  Axis. 

The  American  delegation  took  the  posi- 
tion that.  In  an  interdependent.  demcx'rFtlo 
world,  peace  cannot  he  the  exclusive  concern 
of  a  few  presently  powerful  states;  that  un- 
less we  were  to  revert  to  a  world  of  isola- 
tionism none  of  the  state*  which  we  wanted 
Invited  to  the  Peace  Conference  could  be  said 
to  be  not  directly  concerned  In  the  peace 

We  urged  that  those  states,  both  large  and 
small,  which  had  fought  and  suffered  in  the 
war  must  make  the  peace.  This  has  t)een  a 
peoples'  war  and  It  must  be  a  peoples'  peace. 
Tlie  Soviet  delegation  etated.  however,  that 
they  could  not  agree  to  the  American  pro- 
posal for  a  Peace  Conference  until  they  had 
returned  to  Moscow  and  had  personal  con- 
sultations wlvh  their  government. 

It  therefore  becagne  obvious  that  there 
could  be  no  agreement  unless  the  other  dele- 
gations were  prepared  to  yield  their  views  and 
convictions  to  those  ol  the  Soviet  delegation. 
This  none  of  the  other  delegations  was  pre- 
pared to  do. 

The  United  States  Is  willing  to  dictate 
terms  of  peace  to  an  enemy  but  Is  not  wlUlng 
to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  its  allies. 

Our  task  then  became  one  of  arranging  an 
adjournment  until  the  Soviet  delegation 
could  return  to  Moscow.  It  Is  customary  be- 
fore adjournment  to  adopt  and  have  all  con- 
ferees to  sign  a  protocol  containing  a  record 
of  the  agreed  decisions  of  a  conference.  The 
Soviet  delegation  would  not  agree  to  the  In- 
clusion In  the  protocol  of  the  decision  of  Sep- 
tember 11  that  the  five  members  should  par- 
ticipate in  all  meetings,  even  though  It  in- 
cluded a  statement  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Soviet  delegation  on  September  22  to  with- 
draw their  assent  to  that  decision. 

On  that  last  day  of  the  session  the  Soviet 
delegation  announced  it  would  offer  a  com- 
promise proposal.  The  proposal  was  that 
there  should  be  four  separate  protocols  with- 
out recording  In  any  of  them  the  decision  of 
September  11  which  had  been  agreed  to  by 
them  but  which  they  later  wished  to  rescind. 
This  was  the  same  position  that  they  had 
urged  lor  days.  The  only  thing  new  about  It 
was  the  suggestion  that  on  the  following  day 
they  would  discuss  unsettled  questions  In- 
cluding the  American  proposal  for  a  peace 
conference  and  the  disputed  September  11 
decision. 

In  answer  to  a  question  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  stated  that  while  he  could  discuss 
the  proposal  for  a  peace  conference,  he  still 
was  without  authority  to  act  upon  it.  The 
proposal  had  been  discussed  for  a  week. 
Further  discussion  without  action  was  futUe. 
It  was  also  obvious  that  once  the  four  pro- 
tocols were  signed.  It  would  be  useless  on  the 
following  day  to  discuss  the  question  of  in- 
serting In  the  protocols  the  decision  of  Sep- 
tember 11.  An  objection  by  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation would  prevent  Its  insertion. 

The  Soviet  delegation  also  reiterated  their 
position  that  they  would  not  discuss  the 
treaties  In  the  presence  of  members  they  now 
believed  to  be  Ineligible.  This  woiUd  have 
excluded  China  from  the  consideration  of  all 
treaties  and  France  from  the  consideration  of 
all  but  one  without  any  assurance  of  partici- 
pation m  a  peace  conference. 

It  became  apparent  that  agreement  was 
Impossible  and  further  meetings  were  useless. 
The  Chinese  Foreign  Minister  who  was  pre- 
siding when  the  Council  adjourned  and  at 
whose  Instance  the  CouncU  had  remained 
in  session  from  Sunday  untU  Tuesday,  stated 
that  under  the  circumstances  be  could  not 
ask  the  CouncU  to  continue  In  session  longer. 
As  the  record  stands  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  rejected  our  pro- 
posal for  a  peace  conference.  During  the 
discussions  he  admitted  It  was  correct  in 
principle.  My  hope  Is  that,  after  he  had  con- 
ferred with  his  Government,  his  Government 
will  agree  that  the  nations  that  fought  the 
war— the  World  War— shall  have  a  chanc*  to 
make  the  world  peace. 
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The  m«tt«r  that  cauaed  the  Buspension  of 
our  work  Is  no  trivial,  or  t«chnlcal  question. 
It  presented  an  laaue  that  had  to  be  met. 
It  w  whether  the  peace  shall  be  made  by 
thre«  or  even  five  nations  to  the  exclusion  c^ 
other  nations  vitally  concerned  In  the  main- 
tenance and  enforcement  of  the  peace  which 
is  being  prepared. 

The  Issue  goes  even  dt-eper.  The  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  acts  under  the  unanim- 
ity rule  just  as  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  mui't  act  in  many  important 
matters,  but  in  the  8ecu)-ity  Council  no  na- 
tion has  the  veto  power  In  procedural  matters 
while  In  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  one 
nation  can  veto  all  actio  a. 

The  veto  power  Is  a  great  power  and  should 
not  be  lightly  exercised.  We  are  willing  to 
make  many  concessions  but  the  United  Sttttes 
does  not  believe  in  agreement  at  any  price. 

The  power  of  veto  in  procedural  matters 
should  not  be  used  by  tlie  United  States  or 
any  other  nation  to  coerci;  the  Judgment  and 
conscience  of  fellow  nations. 

Peace  must  be  based  upon  mutual  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect.  It  cannot  be 
secured  by  procedural  maneuverings  which 
obscure  from  the  people  the  real  and  vital 
issues  upon  which  their  peace  depends. 

Undeterred  by  temporary  set-backs  and 
ever  willing  to  accord  to  others  that  tolerant 
understanding  that  we  wish  others  to  accord 
to  us,  we  must  not  relsjc  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  for  our- 
selves and  all  nations.  "With  firmness  in 
the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  In." 


MmBcaI  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIZ  UNITED  STATES 

Tuefday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  Octolter  2K  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  editorial 
published  In  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  reprinted  in  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  in  the  form  of 
an  advertisement  paid  for  by  the  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.  entitled  "Thinlc, 
Two  Billions  for  a  Bomb^How  Much  to 
Conquer  Disease?"  The  editorial  is.  in- 
deed, a  timely  reminder  of  our  backward- 
ness <n  the  handling  of  medical  research 
80  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

Think.  Two  Bzluons  for  a  Bomb — How 
IIVCH  TO  CoNQcn  Discau? 

Con$rres8.  asking  no  questions,  appropri- 
ated 12,000  000,000  for  the  atomic  b<jmb. 

The  project  was  so  secret  our  national 
legislators  had  to  act  chiefly  on  faith. 

As  SecreUry  of  War  Stimson  explains,  it 
accepted  "the  asatirances  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Chief  of  SUIT  that  the  ap- 
propriations were  absolutely  essential  to  na- 
tional security." 

That's  the  way  we  expect  American  Con* 
grcssss  to  act— in  wartime. 

But  wt  dont  carry  over  into  peace  the 
■ame  attitude  of  going  ail-out  against  otir 
perpetual  enemy,  disease. 

Back  In  1937  scientific  circles  were  stirred 
When  Congress  sppropriated  11.460.000  for  a 
research  program  in  cancer.  Of  this  sum. 
•7S0.000  was  for  erection  of  a  National  Cancer 


thereafter  for 


Institute  and  tTOO.COO  a  y« 
its  operation. 

It  was  a  record-breaking 
priatlon. 

But  compare  that  $700,G 
•2.000.000.000    spent    for 
Less  than  one-tenth  of  1 

Total  capitalization  of  kU  privately  en- 
dowed cancer  research  func  s  Is  estimated  at 
not  much  more  than  $5,0(0,000. 

Total  funds  granted  by  /  merican  founda- 
tions for  research  into  all 
medicine  and  health  in  1J40,  the  las:  year 
for  which  figures  are  avajilable — totaled  a 
little  less  than  15.000 .000. 


Federal   i.ppro- 

a  year  winh  the 

)e   atomic   bomb. 

ercent  as  much. 


DISEASE    KUXS    MOKE 


1»12 


mislc. 


Yet  cancer  alone,  in 
people  in  this  country, 
our  armed  forces  In  nearl^ 
are  less  than  twice  that 

Perhaps  the  reason  for 
Congress  to  spend  to  fight 
to  fight  the  war  lies  in 
undramatlc  character  of  thd 
cer  or  heart  disease  or 

The  bombs  over  Pearl 
lant    response    of    our 
roused  the  country. 

A  scientist  peering  into  a 
sician  bending  over  a  sick 
for  cheers  and  patr  Jtic 

We  must  turn  into  the 
ease  some  of  the 
ment — we  vised  in  fighting 

We  built  whole  new  clt 
125,000  workers  to  develop 
We  wouldn't  have  thought 
wasted  even  if  we  had  los' 

Let's  show  the  same 
as  we  showed  during;  It. 
to  spend  money  to  fight 
money    to    beat    the    Jap^ 
Record.) 

Presented  as  a  public 

iNTtRNATIONAL 
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S(>rvlce  by — 
Latex  Cohf., 
nirk,  Dover,  Del. 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

of  CALITOIu|lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  OctoMt  9,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post  was  published  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  poll  taken  by 
the  American  Institute  ofPublic  Opinion, 
popularly  known  as  the  Gallup  Pell.  In 
this  poll  the  American  people  were  asked 
which  party  they  preferred  to  accontiplish 
eleven  specific  objectives .  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  on  4^  eleven  counts 
the  Democrats  won.  Evtn  on  such  issues 
as  taxation  reductions,  cpncerning  which 
some  minority  membem  In  the  House 
have  been  howling,  the  JDemocrats  have 
a  clear-cut  lead.  i 

To  me  this  poll  Is  cricouraglng,  not 
because  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  because  it  is  a 
clear  indication  that  th4  American  peo- 
ple realize  the  basic  issues  which  we  are 
facing,  and  the  stand  Which  ea(h  po- 
litical party  is  fundaiiientally  taking. 
It  is  an  indication  thai  while  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  is  Ibeing  smeared, 
while  Pearl  Harbor  is  beljig  extendi d.  and 
while  Government  agencies  are  being  at- 
tacked, the  great  mass  0(  the  American 
people  see  through  the  skoke  8cre<.'a.    It 


is  clear  to  them  that  on  the  really  Im- 
portant problems  of  the  day  they  have 
much  more  hope  from  the  Democrats 
than  they  have  from  the  Republicans. 
The  latter  are  looking  backward  only;  the 
Democrats  are  concerned  with  pressing 
present  problems. 

DEMOCEATS    WIN    PtIELIC    SUPPORT    OVEB    OOP    OM 
11    MAJOR   ISSUES 

(By  George  Gallup) 

The  Republican  Party  faces  an  uphill  fight 
If  it  is  to  regain  political  control  at  next 
year's  election. 

Just  how  tough  the  battle  will  be  Is  re- 
vealed in  the  results  of  a  nattorAl  survey  on 
Government  problems. 

Voters  were  asked  which  party  they 
thought  would  do  bettir  at  handling  11  Im- 
pxirtant  public  preblems. 

In  every  case  the  Democratic  Party  won 
a  higher  vote  of  preference  than  the  GOP — 
the  ratios  in  some  instances  being  more 
than  2  to  1. 

The  survey  was  completed  before  the  strike 
wave  reached  its  present  intensity,  and  be- 
fore the  Truman  administration  encoun- 
tered its  first  major  Impasse  in  foreign 
policy — the  break -down  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters" parley. 

One  surprise  is  that  even  in  the  matter 
of  administrative  efBciency  and  of  encourag- 
ing new  business — major  talking  points  of 
Republicans — Democrats  come  out  on  top. 

Voters  were  queried  as  follows: 

"It's  another  year  until  the  congressional 
elections,  but,  as  you  feel  today,  which  po- 
litical party  do  you  think  can  handle  each 
of  these  different  problems  better?" 


Encouraging  new  busi- 
ness  

Reducing  labor  trouMes.. 

beeing  taxeodon't  K«t  too 
heavy 

Running  Oovemment 
elTiciently 

Getting  back  to  peace 
production 

Improving  health  of  peo- 
ple  

Improving  educational 
livel 

Keeping  fanners'  Income 
high 

Taking  care  of  veterans. 

>Vorking  out  a  lasting 
peace 

Keeping  wages  high 
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Dawn  in  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  of- 
fer for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  of  October  6, 1945: 

DAWN  IN  BRITAIN 

A  distinguished  member  of  Parliament, 
Capt.  L.  D.  Gammans,  haa  written  In  the  Lon- 
don Dally  Mall  that  th«r«  arc  two  Mber  facta 
Britain  must  face. 

One  of  these  facta,  h«  olMervet.  !•  that  In 
order  to  have  a  sound  postwar  economy 
Britain  must  gain  a  leading  position  In  worll 
trade  and  that  "it  Is  with  America  that  wo 
have  to  compete  In  the  neutral  markets  ol 
the  world." 
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The  other  of  t^»e  basic  facts  he  cites  Is  that 
accomplishment  of  this  essential  pvrpoee  is 
solely  conditioned  upon  the  success  of  Britain 
in  negotiating  "some  financial  agreement 
with  the  United  States  of  America  to  tide  us 
over  until  our  export  trade  can  be  reestab- 
lished." 

This  piesents  a  novel  situation,  tlthough 
Captain  Gammans  does  not  partlcuUrly  con- 
cern himself  with  it. 

In  hlB  recitation  of  "facts"  he  does  not  com- 
ment upon  the  rather  amazing  confiict  be- 
tween them — the  element  of  conflict  being  In 
a  situation  where  the  competitor  to  be  over- 
come is  assigned  the  role  of  financisl  backer 
of  the  process. 

But  what  he  does  comment  upon  most 
frankly  and  realistically,  and  with  ajiprehen- 
slon,  is  the  possibility  that  the  new  program 
of  socialistic  nationalization  in  Britain  may 
make  America  wary  of  the  role  ass  gned  to 
her. 

He  recognizes  and  emphasizes  that  Brit- 
ain's vital  task  Is  to  get  American  ilnanclal 
support. 

•Has  the  advent  of  a  labor  govtjrnment 
made  that  task  easier  or  otherwise?"  he 
wonders. 

"One  thing  Is  quite  certain,"  warns  Cap- 
tain Gammans. 

"American  financial  aid  will  not  be  forth- 
coming to  bolster  up  schemes  of  nutionall- 
zatlon  which  in  themselves  are  not  e:onomi- 
cally  sound. 

"Some  of  the  things  said  during  the  elec- 
tion by  men  now  holding  key  positions  in  the 
Government  will  not  help  us. 

"For  example.  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps*  sugges- 
tion that  a  government  of  the  left  is  more 
likely  to  get  on  with  Russia. 

"Prom  this  sort  of  thing,  and  tie  more 
recent  utterances  of  Professor  Laski.  It  might 
be  assumed  fn  America  that  Great  Erltaln  is 
determined  to  enter  the  Russian  orbit  and 
Is  keener  to  foment  left-wing  governments 
abroad  than  to  play  an  objective  role  In  world 
affairs,  or  even  to  promote  her  own  security." 

Obviously,  the  cold  dawn  of  realization 
and  appraisal  has  come  to  soclallstk  Britain. 

The  American  people,  as  Capta  n  Gam- 
mans Implies,  arc  well  aware  that  iocialism 
and  nationalization  in  Britain  today  are  the 
projects  of  men  and  groups  intending  ulti- 
mate communlzatlon. 

There  is  no  legitimate  American  concern 
In  that,  if  it  is  Britain's  choice. 

But  the  American  people  want  no  part  of 
it  for  themselves. 

They  particularly  want  no  part  of  paying 
the  bill  for  It. 

The  current  socialization  of  Britain  and 
the  ultimate  communlzatlon  art  strictly 
Britain's  own  business. 

But  let  the  British  pay  the  bill  for  It,  or, 
lacking  the  means  to  do  so,  let  then  look  to 
Moscow. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together. 


Hanley  Visits  Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1945 

'  Mr.  LARCADE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  wish  t5  Include 
an  article  from  the  National  Tribune. 
Washington.  D.  C.  of  date  Scpttjmber  13, 
1945.  as  follows: 

KANLXT  visrra  LomauNA 
Joe  Hanley,  native  of  Chopin.  La.,  and  Psd- 
aral  employee  in  Wsshlngton,  D.  C,  slnca 
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1922.  Is  receiving  national  recognition  for  his 
activities  in  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post  16  of 
the  American  Legion  In  Washington. 

Since  Joining  the  post  3  years  ago,  Hanley 
has  brought  In  200  new  members,  60  of  them 
In  1945. 

In  both  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Congressional  Record,  tributes  to  his  ac- 
tivities as  a  one-man,  steam-rolling,  go- 
getter  recruiter  have  appeared.  In  addition, 
he  holds  congratulatory  letters  from  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral James  Farley,  Robert  Jackson.  W.  Forbes 
Morgan.  L.  W.  Robert,  Jr..  Edward  J.  Flynn, 
and  many  other  prominent  Democrats.  In 
an  attempt  to  regain  a  civll-servlce  appoint- 
ment recently,  he  was  endorsed  in  letters 
from  231  of  the  435  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatives,  57  Senators,  and  several 
Cabinet  members. 

Hanley  Is  a  member  of  the  F.  and  A.  M. 
Lodge.  No.  273.  at  Boyce,  La.,  where  he  became 
affiliated  In  1921.  He  has  Just  returned  to 
Washington  after  visiting  relatives  in  central 
Louisiana,  of  whom  he  estimates  he  has  some 
two  or  three  hundred.  His  home  is  at  716 
Seventh  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 


London  Conference  of  Big  Five 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  "Record.  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Drew  Pearson  for  printing 
in  the  Appendix: 

Washington  Merht-Go-Round 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

The  Inside  story  of  what  happened  behind 
closed  doors  at  the  Big  Five  Conference  Is 
now  leaking  out.  Actually,  from  the  mo- 
ment the  five  Foreign  Ministers  sat  down 
they  were  in  trouble.  They  never  had  a 
single  profitable  session  during  the  3  weeks 
they  met.  At  times  the  atmosphere  became 
so  ragged  that  both  Jimmy  Byrnes  and  Ernest 
Bevln  threatened  to  walk  out. 

As  visual  at  recent  Allied  conferences,  the 
American  delegation  was  content  to  play  a 
defensive  game.  The  British  knew  what  they 
wanted,  but  were  afraid  to  make  the  moves 
necessary  to  get  It.  Therefore  they  tried  to 
act  as  mediators,  keeping  friendly  with  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  and 
coming  off  fairly  well  except  for  blustering 
Foreign  Minister  Bevln.  who  lost  his  temper 
repeatedly.  President  Truman,  after  Pots- 
dam, described  Bevln  as  "the  rudest  man  I 
ever  met." 

The  Russians  knew  what  they  wanted,  and 
came  prepared  to  sabotage  and  obstruct  until 
they  got  It. 

Discussion  got  so  bitter  that  at  one  time 
Molotov  proposed  that  Russia  plsy  a  part  in 
governing  the  Panama  Canal — If  the  United 
States  refused  to  let  Russia  have  Its  way  In 
the  Dardanelles.  Near  the  end  of  the  con- 
ference  Molotov  sarcastically  remarked  to  one 
EnglUh  diplomat,  "Byrnes  wanU  to  push 
democracy  In  the  Balkans  to  see  how  it  works 
there  before  he  tries  It  in  the  Stale  of  South 
Carolina." 

TaotnLi  aaoAN  at  oncs 

Trouble  began  right  off  the  bat  over  pro- 
cedure. At  Poudum  It  had  been  definitely 
decided  that  the  London  Conference  was  to 
concern  itself  only  with  pwice  treaties  for 
Italy,  Bulgtria.  and  Rumania— In  that  order. 
However,  the  Russians  csme  prepared  to  dla- 


cuss  problems  all  over  the  world.  And  when 
Molotov  opened  up  on  other  subjects.  Byrnes 
and  Bevln  brought  him  up  with  a  sharp  re- 
minder of  the  Potsdam  Agreement, 

"But,"  countered  Molotov,  "the  Yalta  and 
Moscow  Conferences  Agreements  also  called 
for  regular  meetings  of  the  foreign  ministers 
to  discuss  all  matters — not  merely  Italy  and 
the  Balkans."  So.  he  said,  he  proposed  dis- 
cussing other  questions  at  London. 

Finally,  however,  they  ttegan  with  lUly. 
No  great  dtlHculty  arose.  They  reached  the 
question  of  Italian  reparations.  Then  the 
Russians  said  they  wanted  the  Italians  to 
pay  $800,000,000.  The  British  chimed  in.  said 
they  also  wanted  large  reparations  from  the 
Italians.  At  this  point,  Byrnes  cracked  down, 
said  that  the  United  States  would  be  footing 
the  bill  in  the  long  run  and  flatly  refused  to 
go  along. 

As  a  result,  all  reparations  plans  for  Italy 
were  left  unsettled,  except  that  the  United 
Sta.es.  Britain,  and  Russia  agreed  to  retain 
for  the  time  being  those  portions  of  the 
Italian  fleet  and  merchant  marine  which 
ther  had  seized  during  the  war 

First  big  blow-up  came  when  the  Russians 
tried  to  do  some  horse-trading  on  Italian 
c«.lonle8.  After  Byrnes  had  suggested  the 
Italian  colonies  be  put  under  some  sort  of 
trusteeship  arrangement,  Molotov  came  out 
for  an  Individual  Russian  trusteeship  over 
Tripoli,  and  he  frankly  admitted  that  Russia 
desired  a  sphere  of  Influence  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  Bevln  and  Byrnes  flatly 
refused. 

Molotov  hinted  broadly  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  certain  concessions  In  the 
Balkans  to  the  British  and  Americans  in  ex- 
change for  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence  in 
north  Africa,  but  Byrnes  refused  to  do  any 
horse-trading.  Instead,  he  began  hammering 
at  the  way  the  Russians  were  dominating 
their  Balkan  satellites. 

In  the  course  of  this  deadlock.  Byrnes 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  locks  the  Russians  up  In  the  Black 
Sea.  Byrnes  said  the  United  States  and 
Britain  were  against  the  harsh  terms  which 
Molotov  sought  to  Impose  upon  Turkey  to 
secure  control  over  the  Dardanelles. 

PANAMA  CANAL  QtrESTIOKS 

Molotov  replied  that  Russia  must  have 
complete  and  free  access  to  the  Dardanelles 
both  In  war  and  peace.  But  Bevln  and 
Byrnes  remained  adamant. 

Whereupon  Molotov  said.  "How  about  dis- 
cussing the  Suez  Canal  and  our  relationship 

to  it?" 

This  made  Foreign  Minister  Bevln  furlmis. 
But  Molotov  proceeded  to  add  fuel  to  the 
flames      Turning  to  Byrnes,  he  said: 

"Well,  let's  discuss  the  Panama  Canal  and 
its  relationship  to  the  United  States." 

This  enraged  B3rme8,  who  indicated  to 
Molotov  that  the  Panama  Canal  was  none 
of  Russia's  business. 

To  this  Molotov  replied  that  if  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Panama  Canal  were  none  of 
Russia's  buslnes.  then  the  Dardanelles  were 
none  of  the  United  SUtes'  and  Great  BrlUUi's 
business. 

Half  way  through  the  Conference.  Molotov 
walked  Into  one  meeting  and  demanded  that 
Russia  be  given  the  right  to  participate  In 
General  MacArthur's  control  of  Japan  at  a 
high  level.  Molotov  did  not  crltlclae  Mac- 
Arthurs  actions,  contrary  to  some  reports. 
He  said  that  the  Russians  had  helped  win 
the  war  In  the  Pacific  and  expected  adequate 
represenUtlon  In  the  questions  aruing  from 
Japan's  defeat. 

Byrnes  became  so  angry  that  he  dellverad 
a  scorching  30-mlnute  speech  so  hot  that  at 
one  point  Molotov  stood  up  to  walk  out. 
Noting  thU.  Byrnes  stopped,  and  the  meatlng 
cooled  down. 

In  the  course  of  later  discussions  on  Japan. 
Brynes  explaUml  this  country's  great  need 
of  a  chain  of  Inland  basew  in  the  Pacific  lor 
security  rtMons  against  Japan. 
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Motctov  laughed.  H«  hinted  itrongly  thkt 
R'jula  f*lt  the  United  Slatee  wanted  the 
basea  aolcly  for  defenae  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  "O.  K.."  he  tald.  "youve  got  your 
naval  baaea  in  the  Pacinc.  Then  we  want 
Paramoahlrl.  If  youre  gulng  to  have  your 
ring  of  steel,  we'll  have  oura." 
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Tkcrt  Skoaia  B«  RttircMcat  B«n«&ts  for 
Stole  aa^  Local  GovcnuBcnt  Groups 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TXXAS 

IN  TH2  HOUSI  OP  RKPRESXNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  194S 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wl5h  to  extend  my  remarks  and  Include  In 
the  CoHGtcssioiiAL  RscoRD  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Watson  B.  MUler.  AcUng  Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Security  Agency.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

I  feel  there  should  be  retirement  provi- 
sions for  city  employees  and  other  State 
and  local  government  groups. 

PvoEBAL  Scctramr  Aoinct. 
WasHxnffton,  October  2.  1945. 

Bon    LiKOLXT   BCCX WORTH. 

Houxe  of  Rrpre$entattve», 

WaaHinffton.  D  C. 

DKAB  Mr.  Bicxworth:  On  September  14 
you  sent  Mr  McNutt  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
Rice,  who  suggests  that  coverage  under  the 
old'Pge  and  survivors  Insurance  program 
ahr.uld  t)e  extended  to  policemen. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Rice  that  It  would  be 
dmlrable  to  extend  the  pn)tertlon  uf  old* 
rgc  and  survivors  insurance  to  employena  of 
StAte  and  local  governmrnta  as  well  as  to 
other  groups  excluded  under  the  preaent  law. 
As  you  know,  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
has  made  rtoommendatlona  to  Congreea  to 
this  effect. 

Public  employees  «-ere  originally  excluded 
from  the  program  because  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  It  would  be  constitutional  to  levy 
the  employers'  tax  upon  states  and  localities, 
ror  this  reason.  l(  legislation  la  enacted,  it 
might  very  likely  take  the  form  of  an  amende 
ment  permitting  the  governmental  unlta  to 
elect  coverage  for  their  employees  on  a  vol- 
untary baaia.  The  prvtvisiuns  should  hr 
such  aa  not  to  endanger  any  rights  o( 
workers  under  existing  retirement  systems. 

A  number  of  bilta  dealing  with  an  m* 
tenalon  of  covet  age  to  public  employeea  have 
been  intriKluctd  in  Congress  In  recent  )eNr«. 
Am  >iut  the  bills  of  the  preeent  Congress  are 
!t  R  430.  H  R  Mes.  M  R  Ml«.  8  7M,  and 
a.  lO&O.  Formal  conaideratlon  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  any  of  theae.  8.  lOSO.  the 
'Wrtgner-Murray-Otngell  bill,  provides.  In 
part,  that  governmental  \inlts  could  obtain 
old -age  and  survivors  insurance  coveraRe  for 
thrir  employeea  by  entering  into  volunt«ry 
compacu  with  the  Social  Security  Board. 
It  would,  howtrer.  exclude  from  participa- 
tion thoee  employees  of  a  governing  unit 
having  a  previously  eetabllahed  retirement 
system. 

1  might  mention  that  a  few  States  have 
already  enacted  laws  looking  toward  cover- 
age of  public  employeea  under  the  Federal 
system  if  that  ta  extended.  A  number  of 
other  States  and  localities  hare  Indicated 
their  desire  for  an  extension  of  the  Federal 
aystem  to  some  or  all  govemmeulal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Rice's  letter  la  enclosed.  I  hope  I 
have  been  of  MsUtance  to  you  In  replying 
to  him. 

Sincerely  youra. 

W*T«ON   B     MlLLSX. 

Aeling  Administrator, 


EXTENSION  OPIREMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.i  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THl  8INAT1  OF  TH^  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  3  {leoislativi  day  of 

Tuesday.  Octob^  2>.  194t> 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  when  we  are  allj  so  greatly  con- 
cerned over  reconversion  problems.  I 
have  been  much  Impre^ed  by  the  sutes- 
man-llke  character  of  ihe  editor  als  and 
special  articles  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  I  call  particular  auentlon 
to  a  series  of  four  arUcjes  by  W.  S.  Woy- 
tinsky.  economist  for  tie  Social  Security 
Board,  appearing  In  thfc  August  i3d  and 
30th,  September  8th  a^d  13th  issues  of 
the  Post.  The  first  ar|lcle  discu.sses  the 
task  of  reconversion;  the  second,  our  im- 
mediate goal;  the  third,  depression  dan- 
ger; and  fourth,  chancis  of  prosperity. 

At  a  time  when  it  islso  easy  to  spread 
fear  amor.g  the  peopi^  through  an  un- 
duly pessimistic  view  i)f  our  Immediate 
future,  it  is  most  encoiraglng  to  have  a 
competent  economist  o^er  objective  facts 
and  conclusions  which  clearly  show  that 
if  Government  adopts  spund  policies,  and 
Industry  and  labor  cooperate  as  they 
should  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, there  Is  every  prospect  of  moving 
from  the  heights  of  wtarllmc  prosperity 
through  a  brief  period  bl  economic  dl.«lo- 
cation  to  new  heights  At  peacetime  pros- 
perity In  which  the  frt»e-enterprlse  sys- 
tem can  and  will  underwrite  a  program 
of  full  employment.    I 

These  Wa-shlnKton  Post  articles  are. 
In  my  Judgment,  so  pdrtinent  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  seriouH  problems  of 
reconverstlon  that  I  a.sk  poiml'-vslon  to 
have  thorn  inscrtod  In  the  CuNaRKSiioNAL 

RiCORO.  I 

An  estimate  from  I  the  Government 
Printing  Ofllce  Indicates  that  the  co.<t  of 
printing  the  articles  will  be  8130,  as  they 
will  exceed  by  one-hklf  page  the  two 
pai^rs  allowed  under  tf  e  rule  without  an 
c.^llinrtto, 

There  being  nj  obJ< 
were  ordered  to  bo  prlr 
M  follows;  I 

(From  the  Washtnstnn I  Fast  of  August  83 
and  30,  September  JB  and  13,  IBia] 

(By  W,  8  W<jj-tln«ky) 

I,   TttS  TASK  or  IKCONVCnSION 

The  gloomy  prediction  i  of  mass  unemploy* 
ment  In  the  coming  werks  and  moivths  are 
based  largely  on  the  idea  that  reconvrrslon 
mvst  provide  peacrttme  JotM  for  all  persons 
laid  off  by  war  industries  or  releaaed  from  the 
armed  forcea.  Accordlni  to  this  Idea,  mass 
unemployment  Is  Inevitable  unless  a  suit- 
able peacetime  Job  replsMs  each  war  Job  that 
Is  ended.  Actually,  however,  the  task  of  re- 
conversion U  more  complicated.  The  goal  Is 
to  restore  the  peacettmfe  pattern  of  life  In 
the  Nation — work  and  leisure.  This  implies 
deflating  the  lalxsr  fo-ce  and  shortening 
hours  of  work.  This  readjustment  substan- 
tially reduces  the  number  of  new  peacetime 
Jobs  needed  for  full  eraploynient. 

Our  latmr  force  has  be«>|n  overexpanded  dur- 
ing the  war.  Jit  the  enl  of  March  1940,  t>e- 
fore  the  defense  progri^m  started,  we  had 
63.300.000  men  and  wom>n  who  were  In  Jobs 
or    were   looking   for    pild   work.    Through 
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normal  population  growth,  we  might  havs 
had  M300.000  by  Uarch  iwa  under  peace- 
time conditions.  Actually  the  number  rose 
to  68  800.000,  including  the  men  and  wom- 
en lii  the  armed  forces.  This  surplus  of 
7  800  000  Included  about  4,000.000  boys  and 
Kirla  moat  of  whom  ordinarily  would  have 
been  in  school:  more  then  1.000.000  old  peo- 
ple who  normally  would  have  retired,  and 
slightly  handicapped  persons;  and  perhaps 
thi^-fouriha  of  a  million  servicemen's 
wives  and  one  and  three-fourths  mlUlon 
other'  married  women  who  would  not  have 
been  In  paid  Jobs  under  normal  conditions. 

Recruitment  of  emergency  workers  was 
vital  for  Industrial  moblllaatlon.  but  the  Na- 
tion paid  for  It  with  lower  educational  level 
for  the  war  generation  and  much  dlsorganl- 
railon  of  family  life.  Fortunately,  most  of 
the  emergency  war  workers  do  not  consider 
their  work  as  permanent,  and  many  are 
willing  to  withdraw  when  their  wartime  Jobs 

end. 

Since  the  winter  of  1M3-44.  thousands 
of  emergency  war  workers  have  disappeared 
from  the  labor  market  after  each  lay-off  In 
war  Industries.  Their  withdrawal,  however, 
has  been  more  than  offset  by  recruitment  of 
new  workers,  and  in  AprU  IMS  there  were 
1.000.000  more  workers  In  the  Nation  than 
a  year  before.  The  turning  point  came  af- 
ter VE-day.  There  are  indications  that 
1.260.000  emergency  workers  left  the  labor 
market  In  May  and  June.  The  task  of  re- 
conversion Is  to  accelerate  the  deflation  of 
the  labor  force  and  to  bring  It  back  to  lU 
normal  peacetime  pattern. 

Another  aspect  of  overexpanslon  of  the 
economic  system  Is  the  long  workweek. 
During  the  war  the  Nation  averaged  an  hour 
of  overtime  a  day  for  every  worker,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  employment  of  6,000,- 
000  additional  workers.  Although  over- 
time work  was  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  war.  It  wiped  out  decades  of  social 
progress.  The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
launched  a  movement  toward  a  shorter 
workweek.  The  task  of  reconversion  Is  to 
support  this  trend— not  only  to  ensure  more 
Jobs  but  also  to  regain  the  basic  values  of 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  greater  leisure. 

The  economic  implications  of  these  as- 
pecu  of  rtoonvMslon  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
If  the  labor  force  is  reduced  by  more  than 
10  percent  and  each  worker  works  1  hour 
leas  every  day,  the  total  volume  of  work  per- 
formed In  the  United  SUtea  (including  the 
strvtoes  of  the  armed  forces)  will  drop  st 
Isasl  by  M  percent.  From  the  point  of  view 
nf  economic  and  social  pronrrM,  however,  the 
unavoidable  reduction  in  gross  national  out- 

gut  will  be  no  lusa,  Aa  a  Nation,  the  United 
tatea  does  not  have  to  work  aa  hard  in 
peacetime  aa  we  worked  during  tht  ytars 
whau  nearly  half  our  total  output  was  swat* 
lowed  up  by  ths  war. 

Moreover,  the  money  famlllas  have  to  spend 
need  not  decline  ii  the  samt  proportion  aa 
the  national  output.  About  half  of  ths  stt* 
back  may  be  nbaorbed  by  a  reduction  In  taxes, 
and  cuts  in  individual  incomes  may  be  kept 
low  enough  to  avoid  undue  hardships  (or 
individuals.  At  the  same  time,  excessive 
losses  In  purchasing  power  of  the  working 
population  can  be  i-.-evented  by  a  rise  In 
hourly  wage  rates  In  Industries  shifting  to  a 
shorter  workweek.  Otarstf  In  with  the  elim- 
ination of  premium  pay  for  overtime  and 
withdrawal  of  inexperienced  and  less  efficient 
workers,  such  a  rise  need  not  cause  a  rise  in 
priCes. 

In  terms  of  Jobs,  the  task  of  reconvertlon 
may  be  sunmartsed  as  follows: 

According  to  the  best  Information  now 
avaUable.  about  7.CO0.00O  men  will  be  releaaed 
from  the  armed  forces  and  7,800,000  workers 
will  have  their  Jobs  doaed  down  during  the 
next  12  months. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  3. COO .000  emergency  workers  will 
withdraw  from  the  labor  market  In  the  same 
lapse  of  time  that  600.000  ex-servicemen  wdl 
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return  to  schools  and  collefee;  thft  peace- 
time indvutrlea  will  need  2.000,000  additional 
workers  because  of  the  reduction  In  hours  of 
work;  and  that  1,000,000  persons  will  be  ab- 
sorbed immedlstely  by  Jobs  now  vacant. 
These  changes  would  take  csre  of  8,500.000 
persons,  leaving  8.COO.O00  persons  lor  whom 
jolM  should  t>e  provided  by  expetulon  of 
peacetime  production. 

If  about  1,000,000  workers  and  et-servlce- 
men  return  to  agriculture  and  an  equal  num- 
ber esthbllah  themselves  In  Independent 
btislnessea  ana  protest  Ions  the  n\imber  of 
needed  inoustrlal  Jobs  will  be  close  to 
8.000.000.  The  figure  l»  not  alarm  ng  If  we 
remember  that  manufacturers  expert  to  hire 
not  less  than  3.000.000  additional  workers 
for  peacetime  production;  that  2.00(',000  men 
will  be  wanted  in  building  construction:  and 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  o:  vaca  icles  will 
be  open  In  trade,  transporUtlon.  professional 
services,  and  similar  fleld?.  If  only  6.000,000 
nonagrlcultural  Jot>a  are  provided  listead  of 
6.000.000  the  number  of  persona  temporarily 
ou-  of  work  will  increase  by  only  l.OOO.COO 
and  will  still  be  below  th?  level  of  2.600.000 
which  most  experts  consider  as  an  Irreducible 
minimum  for  f fictional  unemploymi  ut— that 
Is  the  number  of  people  who  sre  ou ;  of  work 
temporarily  because  of  seasonal  changes,  be- 
cause they  are  shlfUug  from  one  Job  to  an- 
other, and  so  on. 

In  brief.  If  the  Nation  handles  reconversion 
with  the  same  wisdom  and  court  ge  with 
whlc"\  It  has  waged  the  war,  full  emjloyment 
may  be  reached  long  before  12  montha  are  up. 

Reconveralon,  aa  I  see  It.  U  a  tiansltlon 
from  overexpanslon  caused  by  the  war  to 
peacetime  prosperity.  When  we  had  to  climb 
up  to  full  employment  from  the  depths  of 
the  depression,  the  goal  seemed  far  sbove  the 
clouds,  almost  Inacceaslble.  Now.  the  trail 
leads  downhill,  from  the  lofty  peak  to  the 
fertile  highland  at  lU  foot.  With  the  aim 
clearly  in  sight,  we  should  be  sble  to  make 
the  descent  without  exposing  ourielvee  to 
landslides  of  deflation  or  avalanches  of 
Inflation, 

S.   ova  IMMIOtATt  OOAL 

To  appraise  the  chances  of  full  employ- 
ment in  postwar  America  one  ahjuld  vis- 
ualise how  many  Jobs  and  how  much  pro- 
duction and  consumption  full  employment 
will  require  The  slogans  -Sixty  million 
Jobs"  and  "Fifty  percent  rise  In  consumption" 
may  be  excellent  for  the  long  run  but  they 
cannot  be  applied  to  both  1»47  and  l»&a. 
What  IS  the  goal  of  full  employment  Im- 
msdiately  after  reconversiont 

Our  normal  labor  force  (without  war 
tnerfMMy  ^>rkers)  would  average  58  ftw,. 
000  in  104f .  Aasuming  that  1.000,000  surplus 
worker*  will  still  be  In  the  labor  market, 
tht  labor  supply  might  rise  to  00,500,000  at 
Ihat  ume  Allowing  1.000,000  for  miUtary 
losMs  (killed  ^nd  disabled)  and  for  tormtr 
•trvloemen  returning  to  schools  and  col* 
IsfM.  the  actual  supply  wlU  probably  be 
eloasr  to  60,800,000. 

The  noatii\g  temporary  unemployment  due 
to  Masonsl  factors,  induitrlal  changes,  shifts 
of  workers,  and  the  like  may  amount  to 
a.SOO.OOO  persons  In  a  proeperoxu  year.  As- 
sumlng  that  1M7  is  such  a  year,  employment 
may  approach  87.000.000.  II  3.600,000  men  are 
still  in  military  service,  the  number  of  civilian 
Jobs  should  average  53,600,000  as  compared 
with  48.000.000  in  IMO.  The  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment immediately  after  reconversion  may 
be  descrlb^d.  therefore,  as  7.600,000  more 
Jobs  than  In  1040.  or  as  a  17.6  percent  In- 
crease in  civilian  employment.  The  Usk  is 
nog  too  difficult  in  comparison  with  the  prob- 
lems this  Nation  had  to  solve  during  the  war. 

To  describe  the  goal  of  full  employment 
in  terms  of  production  and  consumption,  we 
should  take  Into  account  changes  in  number 
of  man-hctirs  of  work.  In  productivity  of 
labor,  and  in  disposition  of  national  product. 
The  number  of  man-hours  of  work  wotild  not 
necessarily  rise  proportionately  to  that  of 
man-years.    Even  If  the  work  does  not  shrink 


as  sharply  as  after  1018.  the  long-faiic*  <««<» 
toward  a  shorter  workweek  and  paid  annual 
leave  will  probably  be  resumed  If  the  aver- 
age work  week  In  1047  l»,  say,  one  hour  shorter 
than  m  IMO,  a  178  percent  growth  In  the 
number  of  man-years  will  mean  only  a  14 
percent  growth  In  the  number  of  man-hours. 
The  probable  change  In  productivity  of 
labor  Is  more  difficult  to  measure.  The  long- 
run  trend  and  experience  after  past  wars, 
which  tended  usually  to  accelerate  techno- 
logical progress,  suggest  that  the  output  per 
man-hour  may  rise  20  to  30  percent  from 
1940  to  1950.  Since  gains  may  be  heavily 
concentrated  In  the  last  3  years  of  the  decade, 
however,  the  output  per  man-hour  might  not 
advance  more  than  10  point*  by  1»47.  In 
that  event,  total  national  product  would  In- 
crease approximately  25  percent— and  this  Is 
the  advance  we  need  to  enjoy  full  employ- 
ment by  the  end  of  reconversion. 

A  part  of  the  advance — maybe  4  percent  of 
the  total  naUonsl  output  of  1947  (or  6  per- 
cent of  the  output  In  1940)— will  be  cb- 
sort>ed  by  mlUUry  needs:  Maintenance  of  a 
powerful  Navy  and  Air  Force,  development  of 
mlllUry  and  naval  bases  overseas,  ha'pltall- 
eatlon  of  wounded  veterans,  pensloru  to  the 
disabled,  and  the  like.  After  these  needs  sre 
met  the  product  available  for  civilian  use  In 
1947  may  exceed  the  1940  pattern  by  20  per- 
cent, m  round  numl>ers. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
figures  refer  to  total  volume  of  production, 
not  the  share  per  capital  or  per  household. 
Because  of  population  growth  and  war  mar- 
riagea.  the  numt)er  of  households  In  the 
Nation  will  Increase  about  10  percent  from 
1940  to  1947.  The  output  per  household, 
therefore,  will  hardly  rise  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

The  conclusion  Is  that  full  employment  by 
the  end  of  reconversion  does  not  presume 
fabulous  wealth  for  all  or  extrHvagance;  what 
It  presumes  is  the  beginning  of  a  slow  but 
steady  improvement  in  the  standard  of  livu\g. 
The  task  of  reconversion  is  to  bring  the  Nation 
back  on  the  road  of  economic  progress  so  Uut, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  level  of  consumption  will 
rise  gradually,  keeping  pace  with  technologi- 
cal prepress.  It  may  rise  more  than  16  per- 
cent m  the  three  post-reconversion  years  and 
continue  to  advance  thtreattsr.  Ths  core  of 
(he  problem  Is  to  insurs  Its  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous advance,  say  by  a  or  3  points  an- 
nually, m  the  coming  dsoades,  without  set- 
backs  and  wasU  In  human  and  technical 
reaources. 

Fxjll  employmsht  afur  reooiwerslon— 1.  t,, 
M,800.000  Jobs  in  1047.  With  the  output  per 
household  10  pareent  above  ths  piewar  level- 
Is  a  xsry  modest  aim  and  there  M  no  reasoi\ 
to  doubt  our  ability  to  reach  IV  !*•  ques- 
tion Is  whethtr  we  will  reach  the  more  amb  • 
tiiius  goal  of  lasting  proaperlty  and  eeonomie 
spcurity  I  think  that  our  chances  to  win 
this  ultimate  goal  art  good— better  than  ever 
before  In  my  nttt  article  I  shall  deveu^p  the 
(MTfuments  In  support  of  this  opinloi^ 

The  greatest  danger  and  one  which  may 
offset  all  theac  eonstderntions  is  pur«ly  psy- 
chological.  All  Important  economic  and  social 
reforms   achlevwl    through    peaceful    proce- 
dures rest  neceasarlly  on  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise t)etween  conflicting  interwiU  and  diver- 
gent opinions.     Such  a  compromise  is  also 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  full  employment.    No 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction  If  the 
laaue  Is  handled  as  a  ahowdown  between  con- 
Hictlng,  mutually  Irreconcilable  principles, 
s.  ocnaaioN  danou 
In  discussing  the  dangers  of  economic  dis- 
locations after  the  war,  the  pessimists  seem 
to  have  l>oth  theory  and  past  experience  on 
their  side     Theoretical  considerations  point 
toward  the  Immediate  danger  of  deflation; 
past  experience  In  this  and  other  countries 
makes  us  fear  the  danger  of  inflation  as  sn 
aftermath  of  the  war. 

It  should  be  recognlxed  that  the  sudden 
termination  of  war  contracts  threatens  to  set 
In  movement  a  deflationary  spiral  and  create 


conditions  unfavorable  for  a  smooth  expan- 
sion of  peacetime  production.  The  dantw 
Is  grester  now  that  the  surrender  of  Japan 
has  come  on  the  heels  of  Oermanys  collapse, 
sooner  than  military  experu  dared  to  hope. 
Since  demobUlEatlon  and  reconversion  are 
telescoped  Into  s  shorter  period  than  was  ex- 
pected, we  hsve  no  time  to  lose. 

However,  when  we  plsn  anUdeftatlonsry 
messures  to  absorb  the  thock  of  the  sudden 
end  of  the  war  economy,  we  shoud  remember 
that  reconversion  Itself  Is  necessarily  a  de- 
flationarv  proceas.  CuU  and  contractions 
are  vital  "to  Its  success,  and  It  would  be  futile 
to  try  to  postpone  the  neceasary  readjust- 
menu  or  to  stretch  them  out  indeflnltely. 
It  would  be  senseless,  for  example,  to  try  to 
delay  cancelation  of  war  contracts,  to  pile 
up  stocks  of  useless  war  materials,  or  to 
launch  public  works  In  communities  thst 
have  been  overexpanded  during  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  economists,  what- 
ever their  divergent  political  views,  agree  thst 
the  following  measures  would  cushion  the  de- 
flationary shock  of  reconversion: 

Speeding  up  reconversion  of  Industrial  es- 
tablishments; 

Expanding  and  Improving  unemployment 
Insurance  and  Interpreting  preaent  provi- 
sions liberally: 

Widening  the  responsibilities  of  employ- 
ment offices,  and  providing  travel  money  for 
workers  who  are  referred  to  Jobs  In  place* 
far  from  those  where  they  have  been  work- 
ing; 

Adjusting  hourly  wage  rates,  raUlng  mini- 
mum wages,  continuing  rent  controls,  and 
gradually  repealing  oth«r  price  controls; 

Reducing  business  snd  Income  taxes,  be- 
ginning with  1946: 

Setting  a  comprehensive  housing  program 
Into  operation  not  later  than  next  spring 

In  dlfleient  combinations,  these  proposals 
appear  in  every  one  of  the  5-polnt.  8-polnt. 
10-polnt.  and  ao-polnt  progrnms  which  have 
been  released  from  various  headquarters  in 
recent  weeks  I  would  sdd  only  one  point 
which  I  consider  essential  to  the  success  of 
reconversion;  A  wide  educational  campaign 
against  panic  and  defeatism,  inspired  by 
the-  unforgettabls  words  of  Franklin  D. 
Roi4evelt: 

"Ths  oiUy  thing  we  h«ve  to  fsar  la  fear  it- 
sslf— namsleu,  unreasoning,  unjust iflsd  itr« 
ror  which  paralyass  needed  efforts  to  con- 
vert rstreat  Into  advance." 

Ths  pangs  of  fear  rsturn,  however,  when 
one  reoalU  out  experience  alter  the  First 
World  War— the  8v>  years  of  violent  eounumlo 
dialocatloni. 

The  nrat  set-back  occurred  immediately 
atur  demobUiaailoti.  la  Ute  winter  IB18  )». 
It  was  toUowed  by  a  short  inflationary  boom 
which  ended  in  a  collapse  lu  IMl.  Unem- 
ploymrnt  of  unprecedented  severity  iMtM 
about  a  year.  The  revival  which  started  in 
IBM  degenerated  Into  a  new  hoom  and  ended 
almost  at  once  with  a  new  sharp  tet-baek  In 
lOH.  Then  followed  a  period  which  was  ftist 
glorified  as  the  era  of  prosperity  and  later 
branded  s»  a  foot's  paradiae.  It  sUrted  as  a 
postwar  expansion,  developed  In^o  *be  gar- 
gantuan orgy  of  stock  exchange  (ipeculatlou 
which  collapsed  in  1829.  and  Irtt  the  entire 
economic  system  so  disorganised  that  it  twk 
7  years  to  restore  an  economic  equilibrium. 

We  face  the  danger  of  slmllsr  dislocations 
on  a  much  larger  scale  after  this  war.  If  the 
postwar  prospcruy,  which  many  people  expect, 
does  degenerate  Into  a  boom,  as  in  the  mo*s. 
It  Is  bound  to  end  In  a  depreeslon.  as  In  the 
1930s.  Pent-up  demand  and  war  savinga 
make  the  danger  of  such  s  psttern  of  eco- 
nomic development  particularly  acute. 

A  characteristic  of  the  1920  s  was  that  the 
economic  system  was  flooded  with  billions  of 
dollars  which  had  not  come  from  production 
of  goods  and  services  but  had  been  pxunped 
Into  circulation  from  ouuide  Tbey  hap- 
pened to  come  from  stock  gambling,  which 
was  the  most  luaatlve  industry  at  tlial  time. 
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In  the  last  12  months  of  procpertty  Isa.OCO.. 
OCO.OCO  wu  mede  on  the  stx:k  market  as  com- 
pared with  toUl  profits  of  •5.000.000.000  from 
manufactures,  mining,  trade,  railroads,  utili- 
ties, banking,  and  all  other  business.  After 
all  the  privations  of  the  1830's,  the  United 
SUteK  will  not  retrace  the  road  of  the  1920  s. 
There  will  tit  no  stock  bcom  after  this  war. 
But  a  similar  danger  may  come  from  another 
quarter.  It  will  make  little  difference  If  the 
country  Is  flooded,  this  time,  with  easy  money 
from  some  other  source — a  precipitous  liqui- 
dation of  war  savings,  for  example,  over-ex- 
pansion of  bank  credlU.  public  spending,  and 
tho  like. 

What  Is  reaasurlng  In  our  experience  after 
the  First  World  War  Is  that  its  lessons  are 
perfectly  clear  to  everybody  who  Is  able  to 
learn  from  the  past.  Not  only  dees  It  reveal 
the  origin  of  both  depressions — in  1921  and 
In  the  1930'8 — but  it  shows  that  they  cculd 
have  been  prevented.  The  1921  dapresaion 
grew  out  of  war  inflation  and  would  not  have 
occurred  If  the  inflation  had  been  checked  at 
the  proper  time.  The  depression  of  the  ;930  s 
could  have  been  Ironed  out  If  the  Ixxjm  and 
over-expansion  In  the  preceding  era  had  been 
stopped  in  time.  Whether  we  repeat  old  mis- 
takes or  avoid  them  is  up  to  us.  With  all  the 
technical  and  financial  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  can  readily  expand  our  production 
and  employment  to  almost  any  extent.  But 
with  a  I'.ttle  forethought  and  courage,  we  can 
keep  the  speed  of  expansion  within  limits  that 
will  preserve  our  capacity  for  further  eco- 
nomic grcwth.  at  a  more  or  less  steady  rate, 
through  years  and  decades. 

In  the  relatively  brief  period  of  reconver- 
sion, deflation  la  our  No.  1  enemy.  Inflation 
will  become  the  No.  1  enemy  after  reconver- 
sion is  completed 

Let  us  watch  this  enemy,  even  when  it 
appaars  in  a  highly  respectable  disguise  and 
In  respectable  company.  Bconomlc  theory 
and  experience  converge  in  one:  entrance  to 
fojls'  paradise  is  free,  but  you  pay  the  charge 
When  you  leave 

4.  CHANCxs  or  nosFxarrr 

When  we  speak  of  prosperity  In  postwar 
America  we  do  not  think  of  an  economic 
system  completely  Immune  to  cyclical  ups 
and  downs.  The  maladjustments  in  the 
economic  system  which  have  caused  past 
business  cycles  and  recurring  periods  of  un- 
employment were  not  eliminated  by  the  war. 
They  will  remain  after  reconversion  as  a  con- 
t'  ulng  threat  to  prosperity  and  a  warning 
for  the  Nation  to  be  on  lU  guard.  Our  post- 
war goal  la  a  steadily  expanding  economy  In 
which  fluctuations  In  employment  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  occasional  setbacks  are 
comparatively  rare,  brief,  and  mild,  and  un- 
employment is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  a 
definite — not  very  high— level.  Our  chances 
to  achieve  this  goal  are  good — In  fact,  better 
than  ever  before  This  opinion  is  supported 
by  an  analysis  of  the  postwar  conditions  of 
production  and  consumption,  the  status  of 
major  indiutries.  the  international  position 
-.  of  the  United  States,  the  political  climate  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  and  the  state  of  our  social 
legislation. 

1.  The  goal  Is  within  our  reach.  As  point- 
ed out  in  my  previous  articles,  full  employ- 
ment does  not  require  radical  changes  in  our 
prewar  patterns  of  production  and  consump- 
tion, but  only  a  slow  and  gradual  expansion 
of  production  keeping  pace  with  improve- 
ment in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  population. 

2.  Our  capacity  to  produce  peacetime 
goods,  temporarily  ctirtailed  by  the  war.  wUl 
soon  be  restored  and  expanded. 

3.  To  reach  the  velum*  of  production 
which  ccrrasponds  to  full  employment,  we 
do  not  have  to  climb  up  from  the  depths  of 
the  depreaalon,  as  was  the  case  before  the 
war.  We  will  rather  descend  from  the  peak 
of  the  war  boom,  to  a  more  balanced  pattern 
of  economic  activity  on  a  somewhat  lower 
level. 


4.  We  enter  the  poetwkr  era  with  a  tre- 
mendous pent-up  demanf  for  capital  goods, 
public  buildings,  housesj  and  durable  con- 
simier  r^oodM.  We  are  engaged  In  vast  relief 
and  reconstruction  plans  n  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  demand  from  domest  Ic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets for  our  products  nojt  only  will  give  an 
impetus  to  our  peacetilne  economy  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  I)ut  will  maintain  a 
high  level  of  production  long  after  reconver- 
sion is  completed. 

5.  As  the  last  report  of  the  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  declared,  the 
vast  reservoir  of  war  savir  gs  adds  a  complete- 
ly new  factor  to  our  e<onomy.  Combined 
with  the  demand  for  goods  unobuinable  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  can  be  a  self-starter  of  cur 
postwar  economy,  and  If  landled  right,  a  fly- 
wheel for  years  to  come. 

Toe  major  Industries  emerge  from  this 
war  full  of  strength  and  dynamic  potential. 

6.  Agriculture  is  retunlng  to  peacetime 
production,  financially  stronger  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  reduced  debts  and  considerable 
liquid  reserves.  It  will  therefore  represent  a 
vast  market  for  urban  ln(  iistrles  and  a  stabi- 
lizing factor  In  the  who  e  economic  system. 

7.  Manufacturers  are  eturning  to  peace- 
time conditions  with  tie  largest  financial 
reserves  in  their  history,  with  increased  abil- 
ity to  expand  and  adjust  to  changing  condi- 
tions, well  protected  against  occasional  set- 
backs. 

8.  Transportation  sys  ;em  In  the  United 
States  has  been  revolut  onlzed  by  the  war. 
Railroads  are  in  an  unusu  ally  favorable  finan- 
cial position  and  ready  to  make  heavy  in- 
vestment for  modernizing  their  equipment. 
The  merchant  fleet  is  realy  to  assimie  a  lead- 
ing role  In  world  trade.  Progress  in  air  com- 
munication opens  new  harlzons  to  passenger 
trafllc  and  tourist  travel  iind  raises  new  prob- 
lems for  urban  planning 

No  leas  Important  is  tl  e  international  fac- 
tor— the  new  position  cf  the  United  States 
among  the  nations. 

9.  The  United  States  Is  now  the  greatest 
r  economic  power  In  the  [world,  with  all  for- 
eign markets  open  to  Iti  products,  with  In- 
terests and  responsiblllt  ee  in  all  continents 
and  on  all  seas. 

The  political  climate  In  this  country  Is 
much  healthier  than  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war. 

10.  Apart  from  a  few  exceptions,  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  of  business  is  sound.  Far 
from  planning  for  liqui<  atlon  of  labor,  as  In 
the  early  1920's,  most.pf  the  businessmen  are 
Inclined  to  seek  an  understanding  which  will 
permit  them  to  utilize  l  he  unique  opportu- 
nity to  expand  their  op  ^rations. 

11.  Labcr  unions  ga\e  wartime  proof  of 
statesmanship  and  seen  ready  to  work  in 
the  same  spirit  in  pencetime,  seeking  an 
understanding  with  management  and  plead- 
ing for  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

12.  The  Government  sjicceeded  In  handling 
difficult  economic  problems  during  the  war, 
such  as  keeping  prices  ahd  wages  under  con 
trol    and    preventing    a  {general    speculative 
boom.     It  is  ready  to 
experience   and   know 
the  war. 

13.  The  most  precio 
States  during  the  war.  tl^e  real  key  to  victory 
was    national    unity,    aild    there    Is    a    good 
chance  of  its  being  maintained  in  the  post 
war  era  as  the  key  of  pr(isperlty 

The  progress  of  social  thinking  and  social 
legislation   in   the  United  States,   in   recent 
years,  giv<^  us  a   fair 
social  turmoil  which  ch 
lean  scene  after  the  las 

14.  One  of  the  princi 
friction  in  the  1920s  wa 

erans.  Now  the  Nation  ik  unltfed  in  its  pledge 
to  do  all  humanly  po.ssib  e  for  the  servicemen 
returning  to  their  homei .  The  program  may 
require  further  developm  ent  and  adjustment, 
but  It  Is  certain  that  th  s  time  veterans  will 
not  need  to  march  on  W  ishlngton  and  brave 


in  peacetime,  the 
w   acquired   during 

asset  of  the  United 


hance  to  avoid  the 
acterized  the  Amer- 
war. 

1  sources  of  social 
the  problem  of  vet- 


the  fire  of  American  rifles  to  remind   the 
Nation  of  their  needs. 

15.  We  now  have  a  system  of  social  secu- 
rity which  was  nonexistent  after  the  last 
war  Its  invaluable  contribution  to  national 
welfare  Is  that  It  gives  a  feeling  of  security 
to  working  men  and  women  and  their  fami- 
lies especially  In  the  troubled  days  of  transi- 
tion and  economic  shifts.  Even  if  there  Is 
little  unemployment  In  the  near  future, 
there  will  be  fear  of  unemployment,  and  this 
fear  itself  might  become  a  destructive  factor 
in  the  national  life  If  It  were  not  mitigated 
by  the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
There  Is  a  chance  that  this  role  of  social 
security  will  be  fully  recognized  In  coming 
legislation  and  that  the  system  will  be  fur- 
ther improved  and  expanded. 

16.  The  last  but  not  the  least  Important 
reason  why  one  may  expect  this  country  to 
enjoy  full  employnent  after  the  war  Is  that 
public  opinion  Is  unanimous  in  supporting 
measures  to  insure  economic  stability  and 
full  employment.  When  the  Nation  sets  its 
mind  firmly  on  a  goal,  it  cannot  fall. 


Ours  Is  a  Thinking  Nation! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

\        HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9, 1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD.  I  am  pleased  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Spokane 
Chronicle. 

To  my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
expressions  of  American  journalism. 

Fortunately,  ours  is  a  thinking  nation. 
Therein  lies  our  greatest  hope — our  hon- 
est basis  for  optimism  for  the  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

rOK    THET    SHALL    INHIXTT    THX    EARTH 

The  great  powers  of  civilization,  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  a  wonder  world  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  will  have  to  go  back  1.900 
years  to  solve  their  problem  of  survival. 

Force  alone  has  failed  mankind. 

Political  cults  and  leaders  have  strutted 
across  the  stage  of  culture  In  varying  attire 
ever  since  the  pitiful  legions  of  Egypt  were 
held  In  subjection  by  the  Pharaohs.  They 
have  all  summed  up  to  one  conclusion:  Man. 
who  was  fashioned  in  the  image  of  the  Crea- 
tor, cannot  be  domihated  by  violence,  an 
expedient  of  his  own  conception. 

The  world  has  Just  witnessed  two  striking 
examples  of  rule  by  domination — and  their 
dismal  failure.  Ask  the  cowering  Tojo 
whether  long  years  of  intrigue  and  cunning 
preparation  have  paid  off  for  the  fiendish 
coterie  responsible  for  Bataan  and  Pearl 
Harbor.  Ask  the  gross  Hemrann  Ooering, 
whimpering  In  the  waiting  rooms  of  Justice, 
whether  the  swaggering  bullies  of  the  swas- 
tika still  measure  success  by  the  roar  of 
Stukas  and  the  panzer  juggernauts. 

Here  on  the  verge  of  great  new  findings 
of  science  mankind  Is  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  whether  he  shall  use  them  for  the 
glorification  of  progress  or  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  everything  for  which  he  has  struggled 
on  his  long  march  up  from  the  primordial 
Jungle. 

He  has  been  asked  by  an  outraged  Provi- 
dence to  go  back  to  a  shrine  In  the  near 
eastern  sands  and  the  doctrine  that  the  meek 
are  blessed,  for  they  shall  Inherit  the  earth. 

This  Is  no  brief  for  unpreparedness.  The 
fever  of  war  has  burned  so  long  in  human 
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veins,  the  creed  of  the  brute  still  is  dominant 
in  so  many  hearts,  that  nations  cannot  say 
oreniight  that  arms  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  earth  have 
tried  that  to  their  sorrow 

Yet.  gentleness  must  be  their  ideal,  the  star 
by  which  every  ship  of  state  must  set  its 
course.  It  must  be  the  guiding  beacon  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  five  great  powers  In 
London  They  must  not  shape  their  plans 
on  the  predication  of  another  war.  for  an- 
other war  would  mean  that  num.  having 
proved  himself  unfit  to  be  heir  to  the  earth. 
Is  disinherited 

AlmoBt  20  centuries  ago  a  carpenter  of 
NaHOVth  looked  down  the  tragic  road  which 
man  has  traveled  since  and  tried  humbly 
and  eameptly  to  dissuade  him  from  his  sui- 
cidal venture.  Buddha  and  Confucius  and 
Mohammed  tried  to  tell  their  followers  that 
they  must  turn  aside  from  carnage  and 
harken  to  the  still,  small  voice.  The  world 
has  never  really  needed  any  law  other  than 
the  Golden  Rule 

That  counsel  has  been  Insolently  disre- 
garded aiKl  the  results  are  too  pitifully  real 
to  permit  of  argument. 

The  option  which  man  faces  here  at  the 
portals  of  the  atomic  age  Is  not  a  matter  of 
preference  nor  of  opinion  Whetter  a  man 
goes  to  church  on  Sunday  or  to  the  golf  links. 
he  surely  must  agree  that  force  has  availed 
nothing  but  misery  and  destructlou.  He 
must  see  that  It  is  Idle  folly  for  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  London  to  shape  tlie  machinery 
of  peace  while  their  constituents  at  home  talk 
preparations  for  anotijer  war.  Whether  l.e 
likes  tt  or  not.  anylxxly  who  can  read  and 
reason  must  grant  that  the  foundation  of 
peace  must  be  built  in  the  hearu  of  men. 

A  long-suffering  Creator  has  opened  the 
door  o^  unlimited  progress  and  happiness  for 
man  to  see  his  birthright  Before  him  lies  a 
road  that  will  take  courage  and  sacrifice  and 
humility  to  travel.  God  grant  that  he  have 
the  strength  to  take  It,  for  the  alternative  is 
certain  annihilation. 


The  Editor*s  Notebook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  present  an  edi- 
torial by  John  S.  Knight  appearing  in 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 23,  1945: 

THE   EOrrOH'S   NOTEBCX)K 

Whafs  the  matter  with  America? 

Why  does  a  nation  that  responded  so 
magnificently  to  the  challenge  of  a  frightful 
global  war  stumble  Into  the  long-awaited  era 
of  peace  with  such  faltering  and  awkward 
steps? 

Why.  in  proclaiming  universal  brotherhood 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  ^ould  we  t>e  torn 
with  dissension  and  hatred  in  otir  own  be- 
loved land? 

What  has  happened  to  the  moral  fiber  of 
a  country  that  gave  its  sons  on  the  field  of 
battle  so  fie  world  might  be  freed  forever 
from  enslavement  by  vain  and  unscrupulous 
conquerors? 

Where  Is  the  individual  will  to  offer  a 
silent  prayer  for  our  blessings  and  the  firm 
resolve  that  as  members  of  a  free  society 
we  shall  dedicate  our  lives  to  the  betterment 
of  a  nation  for  which  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  finest  young  men  have  died  In  mortal 
combat? 


These  are  questions  that  all  of  us  raight 
weU  aak  ourselves  every  hour  of  the  day. 

Paul  R.  Leach,  chief  of  our  Washington 
bureau,  writes  that  -Not  only  is  American 
domestic  welfare  seriously  endangered  by  our 
Inflationary  labor-price  crisis,  but  so  is  the 
welfare  of  the  dvillBed  world.  It  could  end 
in  chaos." 

He  might  have  added  that  unless  we  can 
find  a  way  to  adjust  our  domestic  differences 
along  Just  and  equitable  lines,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  he  In  no  position  to 
help  anyone  and  the  Inevitable  result  will 
be  chaos. 

For  one.  I  dislike  believing  that  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  reasoning  has  become  so 
muddled  that  we  are  unable  to  embark  upon 
an  era  of  sound  postwar  development  with- 
out the  imposition  of  strict  Oovemment  con-- 
trols. 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  shown  neither 
the  InclinaUon  nor  the  courage  required  for 
the  Job  ahead.     Lets  look  at  the  box  score: 

1.  In  Detroit  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers are  demanding  a  30-percent  increase  m 
wages  even  before  industry  knows  how  many 
units  it  can  produce  or  what  prices  it  can 
charge.  Spokesmen  for  the  UAW-CIO  have 
boldly  suted  that  "It's  SO  percent  or  else  ' 
and  threaten  to  "single  out"  one  company 
at  a  time  In  order  to  enforce  their  demands. 

There  Is  no  disposition  to  sit  dovm  and 
negotiate  a  new  contract  as  prescribed  by 
law.  Tl»  union  Is  pointing  a  gun  at  the 
industry's  head  and  saying  in  effect,  "Sign,  or 
else." 

The  Government's  answer  to  this  organized 
banditry  is  to  reorganlBe  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, a  technique  that  the  late  Mr  Roosevelt 
found  so  convenient  when  he  haled  to  get 
down  to  brass  tacks. 

Prom  a  reading  of  the  pronouncements  of 
UAW  offlclalB.  you  would  get  the  Idea  that 
putting  General  Motors  or  Chrysler  out  of 
business  m-as  more  Important  than  coming 
to  agreement  on  a  basis  that  would  Insure 
uninterrupted  production  at  high  wages. 

If  stich  an  trocompromlsing  attitude  is  an 
example  of  labor  statesmanship,  there  is  dis- 
appointingly little  hope  to  be  held  for  the 
betterment  of  our  Industrial  relations.  What 
happens  in  Detroit  will  set  the  pattern  for 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

2.  In  Washington,  there  are  Indications 
that  President  Truman  Is  reverting  to  type, 
that  his  pride  in  being  a  "good  "  party  man 
will  spell  disaster  for  first-rate  leadership. 

Balanced  as  they  were  by  naming  Robert 
P.  Patterson  as  Secretary  of  War  and  Senator 
Harold  H.  Burton  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
aw>olntments  of  Bennett  Clark  to  a  District 
of  Columbia  Judgeship  and  Paul  McNutt  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines  shows  that 
the  President  Intends  to  take  care  of  the 
"faithful." 

The  abrupt  canceling  of  lend-lease  to  Brit- 
ain was  politically  expedient  and  won  a  heavy 
round  of  applause,  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  everyone  knows  we  shall  eventually  give 
England  the  aid  she  needs,  a  better  solution 
might  have  been  reached  through  a  series  of 
negotiations  which  would  have  insured  us 
corresponding  benefits  in  our  trade  relations 
with  the  best  ctistomer  we  had  in  prewar 
days. 

It  is  possible  that  such  criticisms  are  unfair 
but  they  are  nevertheless  discouraging  to 
anyone  who  feels  rather  deeply  that  in  this 
critical  period  of  readjustment,  each  and 
every  act  of  the  President  must  be  based 
upon  only  one  test — is  it  good  for  out  country 
and  win  It  further  the  peaceful  progress  of 
the  world? 

In  the  24  years  that  separated  our  partici- 
pation In  two  World  Wars,  we  have  lost  many 
of  the  Intangibles  that  made  America  great. 
Our  sense  of  values  was  discarded  in  the 
Haitllng-Coolldge  era  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity; otir  faith  dLsappeared  with  Hoover; 
our  morals  with  Roosevelt. 

President  Truman  has  an  opportunity  such 
as  has  been  accorded  few  other  men  in  his- 


tory. A  fateful  defeilny  ha<  placed  hUn  tn 
Um  White  House  unfettered  bf  oMtgmtioas 
or  hampered  by  precedent. 

We  devoutly  hope  that  he  will  give  us  an 
administration  of  Llncolnlan  simplicity,  that 
by  his  own  example  he  will  establish  such 
a  high  standard  of  pertonal  conduct  that 
morality,  fair  play,  and  respect  for  law  will 
once  again  be  regarded  as  cardinal  virtties 

I  have  an  Idea  that  the  people  of  the 
country  would  give  one  resoundir»g  cheer 
after  another  for  any  man  In  Mr.  Truman's 
position  who  decided  that,  as  our  leading 
public  servant,  his  life  woirid  be  consecrated 
to  upholding  the  right,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal consequences. 

We  have  drifted  a  long  way  from  our 
spiritual  moorings  on  the  sea  of  cynicism  and 
material  values.  Something  fine  has  gone 
out  of  American  life  Culture,  the  grace  of 
living,  courtesy  and  respect  for  others  have 
become  the  casualties  of  case-hardened 
materialistic  scramble  for  wraith  and  power 

We  have  triumphed  o>-er  our  enemies  in 
spectacular  fashion. 

But  unless  we  can  conquer  our  own  baser 
instincts  and  rearm  ourselves  morally  with 
the  true  precepts  of  Christianity,  the  gen- 
erations to  come  will  be  reading  best  sellers 
entitled,  "What  Happened  to  America ?- 

JoRN  6.  KNicnr. 


Rof  er  W.  BAbsoB  Writes  About 
CooperatiTes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAuroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  following  article 
on  one  particular  cooperative  together 
with  comments  on  Uie  cooperative  prin- 
ciples written  by  Roger  W.  Babson  is 
worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Congressiomal 
nicoRD.  and  I  therefore  include  it  here- 
with with  my  remarks : 
1  From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  17, 
1945 1 

COOPIRATTVES 

(By  Roger  W.  Babson) 

A    LESSON    IN    OPPORTUNrrr 

Gloucistib,  Mass.,  September  16.— I  re- 
cently walked  by  Lord  &  Taylors  beautiiul 
Fifth  Avenue  show  windows.  Behold.  I  saw 
an  elaborate  exhibit  of  Folly  Cove  designs. 
When  a  boy  here  In  Gloucester.  I  had  a  girl 
friend  at  a  place  on  Cape  Ann  known  as 
Folly  Cove.  When  I  went  down  there,  my 
father  used  to  call  It  Roger's  Polly.  As  1  had 
never  since  heard  of  any  other  Folly  Cove,  I 
stopped  at  Lord  &  Taylor's  and  examined 
the  goods.  Sure  enough,  they  were  from  my 
own  Folly  Cove  of  Gloucester.  Furthermore, 
I  was  again  proud  of  this  cove.  The  goods 
were  as  pretty  as  the  girl  I  used  to  go  with. 

So,  at  my  first  opportunity,  1  hiked  bacK 
to  my  old  home  at  Gloucester,  where  1  am 
writing  this  column  for  my  400  friendly 
newspapers.  Well,  here  Is  the  remarkable 
story— a  very  Intelligent  girl  named  Virginia 
Lee  Burton,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Art 
Museum,  married  a  successful  sculptor 
named  George  Demetrlos.  (By  the  way,  if 
any  Massachusetts  Tech  men  read  this  story, 
please  note  she  Is  the  daughter  of  our  be- 
loved Dean  Burton  and  the  sister  of  Senator 
Burton,  of  Ohio.)  Well,  although  thto  cou- 
ple could  afford  to  live  in  any  apartment  of 
any  city,  they  chose  to  live  as  God  Intended 
they  should  live.    Hence,  they  bought  a  lltt».e 
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farm  here  at  Folly  Cove  and  are  living  better 
for  less  money 

Alter  the  honeymoon  jras  over  and  George 
and  Virginia  had  started  two  fine  tjcys  on 
their  way.  they  decided  to  try  a  truly  cooper- 
ative experiment  in  art.  They  felt  that 
many  of  the  so-called  cooperative  enterprises 
are  just  a  form  of  big  business  sailing  under 
talse  colors.  So  this  Ip  what  they  did.  They 
called  together  all  their  married  neighbors — 
wives  ol  farmers,  tlahermen.  stone  cutters, 
and  others.  These  were  mothers  who  were 
doing  their  own  housework  and  taking  care 
of  their  &Hn  children.  Hence,  the  first  re- 
quirement was  that  the  work  must  be  done 
at  home. 

The  second  requirement  was  that  to  hold 
thrse  mothers'  interest  they  must  be  en- 
couraged to  use  their  heads  as  well  es  their 
bands.  Hence.  Virginia  had  them  cctually 
design  and  then  create  something  themselves. 
Tet.  ail  of  the  townspeople,  except  Dorothy 
Norton  and  Louise  Kenyon.  thought  this  was 
Impossible.  Only  these  two  believed  that 
untrained  people  could  deeign  original  pat- 
terns (and  they  must  be  absolutely  original t 
for  which  great  Pilth  Avenue  stores  would 
scramble 

Well,  these  women  have  no  company  nor 
organization.  They  call  Mrs.  Demetrlos 
president;  while  all  the  others  are  vice 
presidents  They  also  elect  a  Jury  of  five  to 
settle  any  disputes  which  may  arise.  Each 
woman  makes  and  owns  her  own  designs;  she 
carves  the  blocka  (out  of  battleship  lino- 
leum I :  mixes  the  ink  and  rolls  it  on  the 
blocks.  Then  the  blocks  are  put  over  the 
cloth  la.'d  upon  the  floor  and  stamped;  yef. 
literallv  stamped  upon  because  a  woman 
muit  jump  up  and  down  on  her  block  to  make 
a  good  print.  They  began  by  making  only 
table  dollies,  scarfs,  etc..  but  now  they  make 
yard  goods  for  dresses,  mrtalns  and  exquisite 
wall  paper. 

But  there  Is  one  more  feature  which  should 
be  noted.  It  usually  costs  more  to  sell  goods 
than  to  make  them,  but  not  at  Polly  Cove. 
The  overhead  sdvertislng  and  sales  expenses 
of  these  women  amount  to  only  14  percent. 
Hence,  each  woman  gets  OS' 3  cents  of  every 
dollar  which  the  retail  stores  pay  for  the 
gords. 

These  women  certainly  are  teaching  manu- 
facturers something  In  connection  with  dis- 
tribution. This  lesson  alone  entitled  this 
story  to  be  In  this  weekly  financial  column. 
But  most  Important  of  all,  this  is  proof  that 
nothing  succeeds  like  true  cooperation.  Here 
all  have  the  same  powers,  vote  opportunities. 
and  yet  the  Income  of  each  is  based  upon  her 
own  individual  efforts.  Qu?stions:  Why 
cannot  this  cooperative  principle  be  applied 
to  many  other  products?  May  there  not  be 
a  »u?gestlon  here  for  returning  veterans  who 
want   to   be   both   lndef>endent   and   useful? 


Rnssian*  Sdll  Gel  Marxist  View  of  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  CAUrokNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  diffi- 
cult indeed  for  Americans  to  understand 
the  current  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment controlled  press  toward  the 
United  States  and  its  people.  Intemper- 
ateness  marks  the  words  of  Pravda  and 
the  former  publication  War  and  Working 
Classes,  now  called  the  New  Times,  to  a 
degree  that  is  frequently  hurtful  to  the 
cause  of  understanding  between  the  peo- 
ples of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  ourselves. 


Por  one.  I  have  endeavsred  to  find  a 
basic  reason  for  this  currently  expressed 
antagonism  toward  as  ty  the  cfflcial 
Soviet  press.  In  the  New  York  Times 
article  which  follows,  it  is  explained  in 
part. 

The  article  referred  to  loUows: 
Rtr^-siANS   9TTU.   Grr  Marxis"  Virw  or  U»— 

MA-ntaiAUST  Idbas  DouiNAik  Friendly  Text 

ow  HisTOiT.  Dh    Counts    shows 
(By  Dr.  GeorKC  S  Counts) 

(Professor  Counts  is  a  llrector  of  the 
Division  of  the  Foundations  of  Education  at 
Teachers  College.  Columila  University. 
Prom  1927  to  1932  he  was  also  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Internationa  Institute,  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  edacitlon  in  various 
countries.  He  visited  Ru5s  a  In  1927,  1929 
and  1936.) 

Polls  of  public  opinion  in  ttie  United  States 
reveal  mistrust  of  the  Rtssians.  Though 
thei-e  are  no  public  opinioiis  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  can  easily  know  tae  conception  of 
America  being  deliberately  and  systemati- 
cally cultivated  In  the  mlndJ  of  the  Russian 
people. 

The  history  books  used  in  Soviet  schoo:8 
present  interpretations  of  all  the  major 
countrlea  of  the  world,  tnu  rpretations  that 
express  faithfully  the  viewi  of  the  highest 
authorities  of  party  and  state. 

In  1943  the  textbooks  in  ise  in  the  schools 
were  found  to  have  lagged  behind  the  march 
of  events  and  the  new  con(eption  of  Amer- 
ica as  an  ally.  The  first  s<hool  history  ex- 
pres%ing  the  new  viewpoint  was  published 
late  In  1944.  Under  the  title  of  "The  New 
History  (1789-1870)."  It  vas  designed  for 
14-  and  15-year-old  children. 

Though  comparatively  frlmdly.  the  portion 
devoted  to  the  history  of  tae  United  States 
was  made  to  conform  mainly  to  a  rigorous 
Marxian  interpretation.  The  cruelties  of 
slavery,  capitalistic  exploitation,  misery  of 
the  masses  and  class  stiuggle  dominate  the 
scene.  PoUUcal  liberty,  tli  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  advance  of  public  edjcaiion  and  the 
general  condition  of  equality  which  so  im- 
pressed Alexis  de  Tocquevilje  In  1831  receive 
no  attention. 

SOLK   IN    MAN  S    p40GSES8 

At  the  same  time  America 
niflcant   role   in    the 
Also  the  point  is  emphasiz^ 
looking  Russians  always 
and  encouraged  by  the  str^ggl 
racy  In  America. 

The  following  brief  sket(^ 
outline    the    conception 
taught  to  Soviet  children : 

The    English    Colon.es    ir 
were  established  as  an 
capitalism.     Labor  in  the 
formed    largely    by   wliite   1 
slaves.     The  former  were  cr 
servants,   reduced   to  slavery 
latter  were  African  Negroe^ 

The   treatment    of    the 
especially  crue' :  "If  the 
the  plantation,  they  hunt 
Seizing  the  slave,  they  cut 
then  dipped  the  stumps 
After  this  terrible  experience 
Negro." 

On  the  eve  of  the  War 
these  working  people,  whit 
subject     to     exploitation 
classes — the  English  bourgedisi 
capitalists,  and  the  southern 
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The  English  bourgeoisie, 
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is   of  mankind, 
that  forward- 
interested  in 
e  for  demcc- 


glves  In  broad 
America    being 


North    America 
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they  hanged  the 
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or  Independence 
and  black,  were 

)y  three  ruling 
e,  the  northern 
slaveholders. 


to  protect  Itself 


from  the  competition  of  th^  rising  capitalism 
of  America,  sought  to  stifle  the  development 
of  Industry  and  trade  In  the  Colonies.  This 
rivalry  between  English  anq  colonial  capital- 
ism brought  on  the  War  fori  Independence. 

The  war  had  large  progrc^lve  significance. 
It  brought  forth  the  Declaration  o-  Inde- 
pendence,  which  proclalma   "All   people  are 


created  cqunl."  This  declaration  was  com- 
poeed  by  Jefferson,  the  foremost  Democrat  of 
his  time,  a  man  who  voluntarily  freed  his  own 

slaves. 

The  struggle  made  a  great  Impression  on 
the  forward-looking  people  of  Europe  To 
them  the  Americans,  flshting  for  independ- 
ence and  for  a  democratic  order,  stood  in  the 
first  place  Also  people  of  like  mind  In  Rus- 
sia sent  greetings  to  the  Americans  fighting 
for  independence  and  for  a  republic. 

The  people,  however,  profited  little  from 
the  struggle.  It  ruined  many  farmers  and 
left  a  heavy  public  debt.  The  Government 
decided  to  shift  this  debt  to  the  farmers  by 
increasing  taxes.  Forced  to  sell  their  cattle, 
homes,  and  lands  to  meet  these  exactions, 
th3  farmers  and  the  poor  of  th3  towns  re- 
balled  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays. 
This  rebellion  was  quelled  with  difflctilty  by 
United  States  troops. 

CONSTirUllON   CHANCX    NOTED 

Frightened  by  the  democratic  tide,  the 
bcurgeoisie  of  the  North  and  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South  Joined  forces  and  decided  to 
change  the  Constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  central  power.  The  re- 
sult was  the  Convention  of  1787  and  the 
framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
in  its  basic  previsions  continues  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  new  Constitution,  by  limiting  the 
franchise  in  various  ways,  by  placing  great 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  by 
giving  the  Sipreme  Court  authority  to  nulli- 
fy any  American  law  by  declaring  it  contrary 
to  the  Constitution,  strengthened  signifi- 
cantly the  central  government.  It  also  pieced 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  bloc  of  trade-Indus- 
trial bourgeoisie  of  the  North  and  slavehold- 
ers of  the  South 

Because  the  western  lands  were  offered  for 
sale  in  large  tracts  and  at  a  price  beyorKl  the 
reach  of  the  poor  •  •  •  the  land  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  the  interests  of  these 
eam.e  two  classes  The  separation  from 
England,  combined  with  the  abolition  of 
tariffs  between  the  States,  stimulated  the 
development  of  Industry  and  commerce. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  American  eccromy  advanced  at  a 
fvirioua  pace.  The  population  moved  ever 
westward,  the  Indians  were  driven  back  and 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  vast  numbers  of  im- 
migrants arrived  from  Europe.  Invention  fol- 
lowed Invention,  and  trade  and  Industry  ex- 
panded rapidly.  But  the  lot  of  the  working 
people  under  the  capitalistic  system  was  hard. 

They  were  "subjected  to  cruel  exploitation," 
toiling  "13  and  14  hours  a  day  "  Women 
workers  "lived  in  sp>ecial  barracks  under  strict 
supervision."  Some  factories  "employed  only 
those  wcrkers  who  had  not  less  than  six  chil- 
dren." And  "if  a  worker  took  his  child  out  of 
the  factory  and  sent  him  to  school  he  was  dis- 
charged." Yet  the  "condition  of  workers  In 
North  America  was  somewhat  better  than  in 
Europe." 

negro's  pught  called  womsz 

The  condition  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the 
South  was  still  worse.  They  were  treated  by 
the  plantation  owners  with  great  cruelty. 
They  were  bought  and  sold  "like  cattle." 
They  were  "bound  In  chains  and  flogged  with 
whips."  Commonly  they  "died  after  8  to  10 
year*  of  labor  on  th».  plantation." 

Against  this  condition,  the  "slaves  rose  In 
revolt  repeatedly,"  but  "having  neither  or- 
ganization nor  program  of  action,  they  in- 
variably suffered  defeat." 

In  the  1840"3  a  movement  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  supported  by  "farmers,  workers, 
end  liberal  bourgeoisie,"  appeared.  The  "un- 
derground railway"  was  organized  and  vigor- 
ous propaganda  was  conducted  against  slav- 
ery. Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  wrote  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  In  1852.  John  Brown  led  a  revolt  In 
1859. 

Karl  Marx  declared:  "In  my  opinion,  the 
grectsst  events  of  the  present  time  are  the 
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movement  of  slaves  In  America,  beginning 
with  the  death  of  John  Brown,  and  the  move- 
ment  of  slaves  in  Russia." 

In  1854  a  new  political  party,  the  Repub- 
lican, was  launched  This  party  was  formed 
by  a  union  of  the  Industrial  bourgeoisie  and 
farmers,  supported  by  city  workers.  In  1880 
the  Republicans  came  Into  power  under  the 
leadership  of  Abr- ham  Lincoln,  the  son. of  a 
poor,  Illiterate  Kentucky  farmer,  a  friend  of 
the  Negroes  and  a  giant  who  could  drive  an 
az  farther  into  a  tree  than  any  other  man 
m  the  neighborhood.  The  Civil  War  lol- 
lorred. 

The  war  went  badly  for  the  North  until  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Thereupon  It 
assumed  a  revolutionary  character.  Decisive 
measures  were  taken  against  counter-revolu- 
tionists. The  Army  was  purged  of  counter- 
revolutionary and  doubtful  elements. 

Industrial  workers  organized  separate 
regiments  and  companies.  These  worker 
regiments  elected  their  own  commanders, 
among  whom  were  not  a  few  Socialists. 
Under  General  Grant  and  particularly  under 
General  Sherman,  they  proved  themselves  the 
best  regiments.  Consequently,  the  northern 
troops  began  to  fight  with  enthusiasm  and 
achieved  victory. 

BOUKCEOIS   DICTATOBSHIP  SEEN 

The  democratic  forces,  however,  failed  to 
win  the  peace.  Lincoln  was  killed  by  the 
actor  Booth,  who  was  bribed  by  slaveholders 
of  the  South  and  large  bourgeoisie  of  the 
North  There  ensued  a  struggle  for  power  In 
which  the  large  bourgeoisie  triumphed  and 
esUblished  a  dictatorship. 

The  Civil  War,  while  destroying  slavery, 
did  not  bring  actual  freedom  to  the  Negroes. 
Not  receiving  land,  they  were  forced  to  work 
m  the  flelds  of  their  former  masters.  The 
old  bondage  wa«  exchanged  for  a  new  capi- 
talistic bondage  Joined  with  the  heritage 
from  slavery.  The  war  accelerated  the 
growth  of  trade-unions  and  brought  the 
first  laws  for  the  8-hour  working  day. 

To  the  farmers  It  gave  the  Homestead 
Act.  but  it  also  led  to  divisions  among  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  a  class  of  kulaks  [rich 
farmers)  emerged,  while,  on  the  other,  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  were  ruined  and 
forced  Into  the  ranks  of  hired  labor,  there 
to  experience  the  cruc  *  misery  of  capitalistic 
exploitation. 

At  the  same  time  capitalism  developed 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  country. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  century  the  United 
States  passed  England  and  became  the  first 
industrial  country  in  the  world. 

In  Russia  the  foremost  democrats  fol- 
lowed anxiously  the  course  of  the  Civil  War 
and  the  freeing  of  the  Negroes  from  slavery. 
In  numerous  articles  about  America  in  their 
Journals  under  the  guise  of  discussing  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Amerl<»n  Civil  War 
they  Issued  in  allegorical  form  a  call  to  revo- 
lution m  Russia.  Thus,  An.erlca,  in  both 
the  War  for  independence  anc  the  Civil  War. 
served  to  haste",  the  liberation  of  the  masses 
in  Russia. 


Philippine  Rehabiliiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  October  9  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Sp<?aker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  with  my  remarks  a  memo- 
randum   on    Philippine    ;.ehabilitation 


written    by    the    Honorable    Harr>'    B. 
Hawes: 

In  considering  the  present  deplorable  and 
tragic  situation  in  the  Philippines  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  at  least  a  brief  sketch  of  Its 
historical  background  and  of  our  relations 
during  the  last  48  years. 

Our  papers  were  filled  with  accounts  of 
brutalities  committed  in  Cuba  by  General 
Weyler.  This  aious^ed  the  indignation  of 
our  Nation  War  was  declared  on  Spain  lu 
1898.  The  war  was  concluded  with  the  loss 
of  only  101  men  on  this  front. 

The  Spanish  had  acquired  sovereignty  over 
the  Philippines  more  than  300  years  before 
and  had  built  a  great  wall  around  Manila 
which,  without  heavy  artillery,  was  Impreg- 
nable. 

A  Spanish  squadron  was  stationed  In 
Manila  Bay  aud  fortresses  surrounded  it. 
On  May  1.  1898,  Admiral  Dewey  entered  the 
bay  with  an  American  squadron  Instructed 
to  destroy  the  Spanish  Fleet.  This  feat  was 
accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
American. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Wesley  Mer- 
rltt.  commanding  our  troops,  the  Spanish 
were  ordered  to  surrender.  They  agreed  on 
condition  that  Filipino  troops  Svhould  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  Walled  City. 

Our  r-rusal  to  permit  Filipino  troops  to 
enter  the  city  which  they  had  surrounded 
brought  fights  and  clashes  between  Ameri- 
cans and  Filipinos,  resulting  In  a  long  war 
in  which  our  casualties  numbered  4,000,  the 
Philippines  16.000,  requiring  3  years  of  hard 
and  bloody  fighting. 

Then  began  American  occupation  under  an 
American  governor  general.  Following  our 
troops  we  sent  school  teachers,  and  English 
became  the  official  language  of  the  Islands. 

During  the  long  Spanish  occupation  Fili- 
pinos adopted  the  Christian  religion,  which 
had  become  universal  except  In  the  limited 
More  districts  which  even  today  retain  the 
Mohammedan  faith.  The  foreign  popula- 
tion in  the  islands  was  almost  exclusively 
Spanish. 

When  World  War  II  began  there  were  117.- 
487  Chinese.  4,627  Spanish.  29.057  Japanese. 
2.500  Europeans,  and  8,709  Americans.  The 
native  population  had  Increased  to  18.000,000. 

Our  Army  established  the  Filipino  Scouts, 
partly  drilled  and  officered  by  Americans, 
nvimberlng  about  10,000.  These  men  and 
their  sons  were  the  best  drilled  troopa  I  ever 
witnessed. 

During  the  war  with  Japan  the  Scouts,  a 
splendid  body  of  fighting  men.  furnished  the 
nucleus  for  the  guerrilla  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  Filipinos. 

Schools  and  colleges  were  established. 
The  Filipino  is  an  avid  student.  His  grasp 
of  English  words  and  diction  always  amazes 
me.  Some  came  to  America  and  were  gradu- 
ated from  our  universities.  They  produced 
some  great  natural  orators.  They  grew  in 
wealth,  education,  and  population.  But  it 
was  American  territory  under  American  di- 
rection and  control. 

BUSINESS 

Trade,  both  export  and  Import,  was  con- 
fined to  business  with  the  United  States. 
Their  trade  was  put  in  what  might  be  termed 
a  "strait-Jacket."  There  were  no  sales  agents 
for  Philippine  goods  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  all  Philippine  supplies  came  from  the 
United  Stetes. 

During  the  last  year  before  the  present  war, 
the  PhUippines  sold  to  the  United  States 
$90,000,000  in  Philippine  products,  but  they 
bought  at  the  same  time  $105,000,000  of  the 
products  of  American  farms  and  factories 
and  became  our  sixth  best  world  customer. 

All  other  nations  of  the  earth  have  some 
world-wide  trade;  the  Philippines  have  none. 

In  1916,  the  Jones  Act  was  passed  by  our 
Congress,  promising  ultimate  independence 
and  all  of  our  Governors  General  and  military 
and  civil  administrators  enooiu-aged  the  be- 


lief that  Independence  under  a  democraUc 
form  of  government  would  be  established. 

Patriotic  Filipinos  formed  missions  to  the 
United  States  asking  for  independence.  Their 
solicitations  met  with  approval  and,  on  Jan- 
uary 17.  1933.  the  first  independence  bill  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  which  registered  its 
approval  by  two-thirds  majorities  over  a 
Preslcfentlal  veto. 

The  first  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Philip- 
pine Congress  and  a  commission  was  sent  to 
the  Unlt^  States  to  change  the  terms  of  the 
offer. 

The  Philippine  Commission  to  secure 
changes  was  headed  by  Manuel  L.  Quezon. 
I  was  able  to  sectire  a  meeting  at  my  home 
with  Senator  Tyoincs.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories  and  Insular  Aflalrs.  and 
Congressman  John  McDuffle.  cbairman  of 
Insular  AfTalrs  In  the  House,  and  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  was  Informed  there  would 
be  no  substantial  change  in  the  offer. 

One  word  was  changed  in  the  title.  The 
word  "complete"  was  Inserted  and  Senator 
Ttdincs  wrote  the  following  statement  which 
he  said  he  would  present  to  President  Roose- 
velt. 

In  approving,  the  second  bill  carried  this 
exact  language  from  President  Roosevelt: 

"Where  imperfections  or  inequalities  exist. 
I  am  confident  that  they  can  be  corrected  af- 
ter proper  hearing  and  in  fairness  to  botli 
peoples." 

After  approval  of  the  bin  by  both  Houses 
It  was  accepted  by  the  Filipinos. 

In  passing.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Fili- 
pinos did  not  have  what  is  called  free  trade 
with  the  United  States.  Llmltatlcois  were 
placed  upon  some  of  their  principal  exports. 
Sugar,  for  illustration,  was  limited  to  850.000 
tons:  manufactured  cordage  to  6.000.000 
pounds. 

JOINT   PHEPAKATORT    COMMITTES 

Carrying  out  the  promise  of  President 
Roosevelt,  on  April  14.  1937.  a  Joint  Prepara- 
tory Committee  was  created,  composeil  of 
f-ix  Americans  and  six  Filipinos.  They  oc- 
cupied many  months  in  their  investigation, 
carrying  on  their  hearings  both  In  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Philippines,  resulting  in 
four  volumes  of  testimony  and  a  recom- 
mendation that  trade  relationii  should  con- 
tinue until  1960. 

TRADE  RELATIONS 

In  1939  a  bill  was  Introduced  to  create  a 
commission  of  three  Senators,  three  Con- 
gressmen, and  three  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President;  nine  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth. 
War  intervening,  the  commission  was  not 
named. 

In  June  1944,  Congress  passed  an  act 
amending  the  1939  act.  This  new  act  created 
the  Filipino  Rehabilitation  Commission 
which,  upon  organization,  selected  Senator 
TvDiNGS  as  Chairman. 

Filipinos  have  no  world  trade:  have  no 
consular  service  to  secure  world  business; 
they  have  no  sales  agencies  abroad. 

THE   JAPANESE 

On  December  7,  1941,  while  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  Washington  was  proclaiming 
friendship  for  the  United  States,  the  Japanese 
attacked  the  American  flag  aud  American 
territory  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  was  an  attack  upon  American  sov- 
ereignty, followed  on  the  same  day.  again 
upon  American  sovereignty  and  the  American 
flag.  In  the  Philippines. 

This  was  United  States  territory  Just  as 
much  as  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
State  In  the  Union.  No  prior  relinquishment 
of  sovereignty  had  been  agreed  upon  before 
July  4.  1946. 

With  their  ships,  airplanes,  and  troops,  tbe 
Japanese  added  a  psychologic  attack  by  prom- 
ising immediate  independence.  They  estab- 
lished a  puppet  government  intended  to 
weaken  tbe  morale,  fighting  spirit,  and  loy- 
alty of  Filipinos. 
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Wblle  temporarily  ruccesiful  In  a  physical 
way.  their  emotional  appeal  for  quick  Inde- 
pendence failed  FUlpinoa  remained  faithlul 
and  were  brutally  punlahecl  for  their  loyalty 
to  America 

The  terrific  damage  by  the  Japanese  In  the 
Philippines  was  done  under  American  sov- 
ereignty. This  was  to  have  been  followed  by 
a  diversion  of  trade  relatlors  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan. 

There  Is  but  one  question  before  the  Amer- 
ican people: 

Having  taught  and  established  democracy 
in  the  islands  and  conflnsd  trade  relations 
practically  to  an  Interchange  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States,  shall  we. 
because  of  the  war  and  solely  for  that  rea- 
son, destroy  a  friendly  cooperPtlve  relation- 
ship which  has  existed  for  half  a  century? 

Can  the  United  States  with  honor  change 
Its  policy  because  of  the  acta  of  Japan? 

Governments  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  being 
altered  m  form  and  are  still  In  the  process 
of  change 

We  sent  to  these  foreign  countries  not  only 
otu  fighting  ships,  cur  fighting  men.  and 
fighting  planes,  but.  In  addition,  we  are  send- 
ing food,  clothing,  money  for  rehabilitation, 
sums  for  rebuilding  and  repair. 

ratTH  AND  PBHsncs 
Our  past  treatment  of  tie  Philippines  and 
promise  of  independence  increased  our  pres- 
tige throughout  the  world  It  made  lis  strong 
In  our  dealings  with  other  nations.  It  gave 
the  Filipinos  courage  to  fight  .It  was  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  Air:erican  policy  and 
now.  after  we  have  destroyed  the  physical 
power  of  Japan,  there  renuilns  but  one  ques- 
tion: 

Shall  we  abandon  the  Philippines,  refuse 
them  trade  which  had  been  theirs  for  years? 
Shall  factories,  farms,  and  homes  remain  In 
ruins  in  the  hour  of  triumph? 

Manila  can  be  rebuilt.  It  can  become  the 
greatest  metropolis  In  'he  Par  East.  Prom  It 
can  flow  trade.  Christianity,  self-determina- 
tion,  democracy 

We  Ulte  pride  In  the  resolutions  of  a  world 
understandlr^g  of  peace,  a  result  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

Shall  we.  as  this  Confeience  Is  concluded 
with  Its  promise  of  clvill«?d  enlightenment 
for  the  world,  abandon  the  loyal  Filipinos? 

On  July  4.  194«.  by  mutiaal  agreement,  the 
Philippines  will  become  an  Independent  na- 
tion. For  Its  economic  security,  trade  rela- 
tions must  l>e  maintained  for  a  period  and 
damages  to  pe»^on8.  farms,  and  Industry  pro- 
vided 

Japan,  over  a  period  of  years,  may  ulti- 
mately l>e  compelled  to  make  payment,  but 
the  problem  Is  Immediate;  It  is  now.  Re- 
habilitation cannot  l>e  paHsed  to  a  new  gen- 
eration. 

My  Justification  for  this  memorandum  Is 
experience  acquired  while  in  the  United 
States  Senate  In  preparing  the  first  offer  of 
Independence,  various  trips  to  the  islands  for 
physical  examination  of  tlie  subject  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  preparing  all  the  laws 
passed  by  our  Congress  and  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  since  it  came  Into  existence. 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  Americans  doing 
business  there  and  Philippine  leadership,  both 
economic  and  official. 


The  Atomk  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

or  oaccciN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 
Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing development  in  science  in  World 
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War  n  is  the  discovery  of  atomic  power 
and  the  successful  application  of  it  to  "he 
atomic  bomb.  It  was  repo-ted  in  the 
news  releases  yester'iay  that  President 
Truman  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomkshould  not 
be  released  to  the  world.  jThe  Un.ted 
States  has  spent  in  excess  ofl  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  research  and  production  facilities 
to  produce  the  atomic  bomb  J  only  two  of 
which  were  used  in  actual  cdmbat.  The 
full  story  has  not  been  told  knd.  in  view 
of  national  defense,  will  npt  be  rrade 
public.  There  are,  howeverjmany  facts 
with  reference  to  this  greit  discovery 
that  have  been  known  to  the  scientific 
world  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Many  conflicting  statemer  ts  are  being 
made  with  reference  to  the  prospect  of 
early  use  of  the  atomic  energy  in  indus- 
trial enterprises.  It  is  reported  that  a 
certain  railroad  company  hi 
sideration  a  locomotive  wit^ 
turbine,  employing  a  formi 
tegration  of  mercury  and 
An  ofBcial  of  the  company 
ported  as  saying,  "One  tea( 
mercury  atoms,  exploded,  ♦rould  nm  a 
locomotive,  pulling  120  freiiht  cars,  for 
45  round  trips  between  New  York  and 
San  Francisco." 

On  the  other  hand.  Ma  J  Gen.  Leslie 
Groves,  who  headed  the  Nation's  atomic 
bomb  project,  is  reported  tto  have  said, 
"A  number  of  years,  in  fadt,  a  number 
of  decades  away  is  peacetime  productive 
use  of  atomic  power.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  civilian  effort  being  worked  on  with 
the  same  intensity  as  was  abplied  to  the 
atomic  bomb."  | 

A  very  interesting  discussion  of  atomic 
power  by  Arthur  S.  Maxwell,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  Signs  of  the 
Times  in  its  issue  of  Octobeij  2.  1945,  is  as 
follows: 

ATOMIC    POWZR    AND    THI    RACE    r 
EJID   or  THI   WORLD    NO    LONG 

(By  Arthur  S.  Max 

When  the  atomic  bomb  huni  on  HlrosJilma 
it  not  only  destroyed  60  perceiit  of  that  Ul 
fated  city  and  killed  or  injure 
Inhabitants;  It  also  shook  the 
Its  foundations.  It  sent  a  shlidder  thraugh 
all  mankind. 

Common  people  everywhere  t  dked  wltli  un- 
Hccustomed  solemnity.  They  i  ensed  the  Im- 
plications for  themselves  and  jthelr  children 
They  realized  that  science,  foijever  searching 
the  treasiue  chest  of  natures  secrets,  had 
stumbled  at  last  upon  the  taslc  pow«r  of 
Che  universe,  and  they  were  a  raid. 

Some  commentators  talked  unashamedly 
of  the  end  of  the  world.  Thejr  said  it  must 
no  longer  be  ccn^ldered  Impossible,  and 
that  the  epochal  discovery  tad  given  new 
meaning  to  apocalrptlc  visions  and  proph- 
ecies. 

Others  freely  expressed  the  conviction  that 
nothing  would  be  the  same  ajaln.  Hi.story, 
geography,  politics,  indeed,  eiery  phase  of 
life,  were  shocked  and  Jolted  by  the  bla-st. 

•This  new  bomb,"  said  Gei,.  Carl  Spaatz, 
"Is  the  most  revolutionary  developme:it  in 
the  history  of  the  world." 

"The  world  has  changed  o'ernight,"  said 
the  London  Daily  Express. 

"This  is  it!"  exclaimed  the  sclentlstf  who 
watched  the  Qrst  experlmentil  blast  In  New 
Mexico.  "Atomic  fission  •  •  •  a  great 
new  force  to  be  used  for  good  or  evil." 

"Men,"  said  Time,  has  beei  "tossed  Into 
the  vestibule  of  another  millennium."  "This 
was  a  new  room,  rich  with  hope.  terrlbU  with 
strange  dangers.  The  door  that  slammed 
t>ehind  man  at  Hiroshima  ha<    locked.    Life, 
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as  always,  was  Irreversible.     There  was  do 
choice  but  to  grope  ahead  Into  the  atomic 

age." 

•The  atomic  bomb  was  not  merely  a  new 
weapon-  It  was  a  new  dimension  of  military 
and  political  power.  Each  in  its  turn,  steel 
and  gunpowder  and  aircraft  had  gradually 
changed  war  and  society.  In  a  single  day  th« 
atomic  bomb  made  a  bigger  change  than  an5 
of  them.  Its  blast  hit  every  war  ofBce  and 
chancellery  on  earth. 

"Treaties  boundaries,  alliances,  the  Charter 
of  the  new  United  Nations,  the  foreign  and 
domestic  policies  of  states— all  are  affected 
by  estimates  of  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
nations.  Now.  all  the  estimates  had  to  be 
recalculated." 

In  the  words  of  Chester  Rowell :  "The  more 
we  hear  of  the  action  of  the  new  atomic 
bomb,  the  more  unimaginably  startling  It 
becomes."  At  first  we  were  told  that  the 
explosive  force  was  equivalent  to  that  ol 
40.000.000  pounds  of  TNT:  that  a  single 
atomic  bomb  could  do  more  damage  thyi 
2.000  Superfortresses.  Now  we  learn  that  a^ 
the  destruction  wrought  by  aerial  bombard- 
ment In  Europe  through  th3  4  years  of  war 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  123  planes, 
each  carrying  a  single  atom'c  bomb.  In 
other  words,  a  few  hundred  men  with  10 
dozen  planes  could  have  destroyed  In  one 
night — in  one  bombing  raid— all  the  major 
cities  on  the  Continent  and  wrought  all  the 
other  devastation  which  thousands  of  men 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  planes  brought  to 
pass. 

Perhaps  the  most  Impressive  feature  of  the 
atomic  bomb  is  Its  awful  power  to  disinte- 
grate everything  and  everybody  within  mUes 
of  the  point  of  explosion.  Simply  nothing  la 
left.  People,  homes,  factories,  are  not  only 
Incinerated,  but  also  vaporized,  and  ascend 
In  a  gigantic  column  of  smoke  40.000  feet 
Into  the  air. 

Even  tougliened  stee.  Is  vaporized.  Indi- 
cating a  temperature  of  more  than  3.000  de- 
grees Centigrade,  or  5,400  degrees  Pahren- 
helt,  which  ts  heat  beyond  all  human  com- 
prehension. 

The  first  explosion  of  the  atomic  bomb  re- 
vealed that  man  had  become  possessed  of  a 
physical  force  millions  of  times  greater  than 
any  known  before.  Further  research  and  ad- 
ditional facilities  will  multiply  that  force 
perhaps  a  million  times  more.  At  present 
"the  basic  power  of  the  universe"  has  only 
been  tapped  at  a  single  point.  Soon  scientists 
may  release  it  In  Infinitely  greater  volume 
and.  as  some  fear,  bring  It  thundering  upon 
us  In  an  avalanche  of  power  that  could  well 
blot  out  the  human  race  and  all  Its  works. 
How  near  we  have  all  been  to  disaster  was 
revealed  by  Commander  Herbert  Agar,  who 
said  on  June  29,  that  "If  the  European  war 
had  gone  on  for  another  6  months.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  this  planet  would  have  ceased 
to  exist,  because  it  was  probable  that  some- 
one would  have  learned  to  break  the  atom 
without  controlling  It."  He  added:  "There 
was  a  danger  that  the  Germans  would  learn 
how  to  split  the  atom  first.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  In  a  very  few  years  human  belnga 
will  know  how  to  destroy  the  human  race." 
Behind  the  scenes,  throughout  the  war, 
every  nation  sought  the  great  secret,  reckleas 
of  the  cost,  fearful  lest  the  enemy  would 
discover  it  first.  It  was  literally  a  "race  for 
doomsday." 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  re- 
call a  description  made  as  long  ago  as  1868 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  March  of  the  enormous 
but  invisible  powers  all  about  us.  In  his 
book.  Night  Scenes  In  the  Bible,  page  26.  he 
wrote:  ''We  are  compassed  about  at  all 
times  •  •  •  by  forces  of  illimitable 
power.  •  •  •  The  partition  between  us 
and  the  unseen  world  Is  thin  as  the  garments 
that  clothe  cur  flesh,  and  as  easily  pierced  as 
the  bubbles  that  float  on  the  wave.  A 
slight  change  in  the  elements  of  the  air  we 
breathe  would  wrap  the  whole  earth  in  de- 
vouring Are  or  stop  the  breath  of  everything 
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that  breathes.  Tlie  draft  of  water  with 
which  we  quench  our  thirst  holds  im- 
prisoned an  electric  force  great  and  terrible 
enough  to  darken  the  heavens  with  tumpests 
and  to  shake  the  eternal  hills  vlth  Its 
thunders." 

The  splitting  of  the  atom  gives  nev/  mean- 
ing to  those  words  now  well-nigh  a  century 
old.  And  they  add  new  force  to  oth(  r  words 
written  more  than  two  mUlennlums  ago. 
Implying  the  existence  In  the  universe  of 
forces  hitherto  unknown  to  man,  the  prophet 
Malachl  wrote: 

"For.  behold,  the  day  cometh,  that  shall 
burn  as  an  oven:  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and 
all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  stub  lie;  and 
the  day  that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up, 
salth  the  Lord  of  hosts,  that  It  shall  leave 
them  neither  root  nor  branch."  Maliichl4:  1. 
Similarly  the  apostle  Peter  predlcUjd:  "But 
the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  In 
the  night;  In  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the  earth 
also  aud  the  wotks  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up."  2  Peter  3:  10.  What  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  powers  of  destruction  now 
revealed  to  be  resident  In  the  atomic  struc- 
ture of  the  universe! 

Evidently  the  prophets  and  aposHes  were 
not  mistaken  when,  by  Inspiration,  they 
wrote  of  coming  Judgment  and  sp<;ke  of  a 
day  when  the  whole  world,  becaut«  of  Its 
iniquity  and  rebellion  against  God,  would 
be  consumed  by  fire. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  atomic  pawer  has 
come  today  as  a  last  warning  of  th>  fearful 
scenes  shortly  to  burst  upon  mankind  when 
the  Lord  Jesus  shall  t>e  revealed  from  heaven 
"In  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them 
that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the 
goEpel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  tl  Thes- 
salonlans,  1:  8. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  certainly  brought  us 
face  to  face  with  things  infinite  and  eternal. 
It  has  confronted  us  with  the  possibility  of 
annihilation  on  a  global  scale  It  has 
stamped  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  with  a 
new  seal  of  authenticity.  It  has  emphasized, 
with  all  Its  enormous  tumult  of  energy,  the 
necessity  for  us  to  make  peace  with  the  God 
of  Infinite  power  before  the  final  tragedy 
ensues.  And  It  has  thundered  Into  our  ears 
the  last  call  cf  Infinite  love:  "Fear  God,  and 
give  glory  to  Him:  for  the  hour  of  Flia  Judg- 
ment la  come."    Revelation,  14:  7. 


"Tapping  the  Till" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARPLS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  4.  194.) 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  September  28,  1945,  entitled  "Tapping 
the  Till."  The  proposal  discussed  in  this 
editorial  is  so  fantastic,  so  utterly  ridicu- 
lous that  it  might  well  have  teen  the 
product  of  some  of  the  minds  of  our 
British  friends  who  are  here  unde^glik-.: 
ing  to  despoil  us  of  further  bi  lio>»  of 
dollars.  I  believe  the  Membtr^  of]^t<fl> 
House  will  find  this  editorial 
teresting. 


to  the  idea  of  using  a  fraction  of  the  coun- 
try's 120.000.000.000  gold  reserve  as  a  b&sis 
for  financial  aid  to  Great  Britain."  The  gold 
device  is  attractive,  the  story  goes  on  to  note, 
because  it  would  not  Involve  further  Treasury 
borrowing.  In  other  words,  these  financial 
experts,  whoever  they  may  be.  see  in  the 
gold  reserve  a  way  to  raise  the  funds  re- 
quired to  help  Britain  without  cost.  If  they 
could  do  this,  of  course.  It  would  make  It 
politically  much  easier  to  sell  to  Congress 
and  the  public  the  idea  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial loan  to  the  British  without  interest. 

It  is  probable  that,  next  to  deficit  financing, 
the  huge  stocks  of  American  gold  which  form 
the  backing  for  the  American  currency  and 
credit  system  constitute  the  favorite  mecha- 
nism of  every  financial  Illiterate  with  a 
panacea  for  the  world's  economic  Ills.  There 
are  few  editors  who  do  not  In  the  course 
of  a  year  receive  a  certain  number  of  letters 
from  persons  who  have  Just  hit  up<jn  a  short- 
cut. If  not  to  the  millennium,  at  least  to  the 
reenergizing  of  the  world  economy.  Though 
the  details  and  objectives  of  these  schemes 
differ,  they  usually  rest  on  the  principle  of 
activating  the  inert  gold  burled  in  the 
ground  at  Port  Knox,  or  some  similarly  airy 
and  meaningless  but  appealing  mumbo- 
Jumbo. 

Now,  this  gold  happens  to  be  the  collateral 
behind  the  gold  certificates  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  It  may  be  likened  to 
the  physical  assets  behind  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt or  the  security  collateral  behind  a  bank 
loan.  And  the  warehouseman  caught  tam- 
pering with  the  goods  against  which  a  ware- 
hovise  receipt  Is  Issued  or  the  bank  officer 
who  is  found  to  be  borrowing  part  ol  the 
bank's  loan  collateral  for  his  own  uses  has 
an  excellent  chance  of  winding  up  In  Jail. 
In  short,  as  matters  stand,  such  procedure 
would  l>e  both  immoral  and  Illegal. 

It  Is  true  that,  ar  this  Washington  story 
notes,  vhe  question  of  legality  might  be 
taken  care  of  by  new  legislation.  But  leg- 
islation would  not  alter  the  fact  that  such 
procedure  would  not  only  set  a  new  low  mark 
for  political  pusillanimity  but  would  estab- 
lish an  extremely  dangerous  precedent.  If 
we  can  dip  Into  the  coimtry's  gold  reserve 
as  a  matter  of  political  convenience  In  set- 
tling the  British  aid  program,  then  why  not 
do  It  for  other  purposes?  If  we  can  reduce 
the  collateral  from  $20,000,000,000  to  $17,- 
000,000,000.  then  why  not  to  $10,000,000,- 
000,  to  $5,000,000,000,  or  to  $500,000,000? 
Once  such  a  precedent  was  set,  the  tempta- 
tion would  always  be  present,  when  a  legis- 
lative proposal  was  vulnerable  to  the  argu- 
ment that  It  would  add  to  the  Government 
debt,  to  meet  that  argument  by  this  type  of 
device.  Bad  as  deficit  financing  Is,  It  can 
always  be  defended.  In  theory  at  least,  on  the 
ground  that  Interest  must  be  paid  on  such 
borrowing.  The  proposal  arbitrarily  to  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  Nation's  gold  reserves 
as  a  matter  of  political  convenience  does  not 
even  boast  this  theoretical  excuse. 


Thirty-eighth  Annivertary  of  Foundinf  of 
Army  Air  Forces 
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What  has  the  earmarks  of  a  trial  balloon 
appeared  in  a  Washington  news  dispatch  yes- 
terday In  the  form  of  a  statement  that 
"American  financial  experts  are  warming  up 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

^  -  ^^      ''  or  MISSOURI 

^^tITtHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  September  20.  1945 

Mr.  SHORT,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, fittingly  designated  August  1,  1945, 
for  celebrating  the  thirty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 


On  that  date  several  hundred  Air  Force 
Dax  dinners  were  held  throughout  the 
Nation.  Millions  of  Americans  all  over 
our  country  paid  homage  and  tribute  to 
the  gallant  men  of  our  Air  Forces  who 
did  such  a  superb  job  in  the  Global  War. 

In  Washington,  D.  C,  our  celebration 
was  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel  where  more 
than  800  distinguished  men  and  women 
attended  the  dinner  in  the  Presidential 
Ballroom. 

The  dinner  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
was  sponsored  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Wash- 
ington, of  which  Robert  B.  Kinkead  is 
president.  It  was  my  privilege  and  hon- 
or to  serve  as  toastmaster  at  this  distin- 
guished gathering. 

Many  high-ranking  Army  and  Navy 
officers  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  were  present.  Brief  talks 
were  delivered  by  Gen.  Jacob  Devers  and 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Frederick  Anderson.  The 
two  principal  addresses  of  the  evening 
were  delivered  by  British  Air  Marshal 
Douglas  Colyer  and  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Lovett,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  for  Air  for  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  include  the  two  very 
able,  entertaining  and  enlightening  ad- 
dresses by  Air  Marshal  Colyer  rnd  Secre- 
tary Lovett.  delivered  on  this  memorable 
occasion : 

SPTECH   BT    Aia   M.*RSHAL   DOUGLAS   COLTEH.   C.   B.. 

D.  r.  c  R.  A.  r. 

When  this  function  was  originally  planned 
It  was  hoped  that  the  British  Ambassador. 
Lord  Halifax,  would  be  the  speaker  But  he, 
as  ycu  know.  Is  now  on  a  visit  to  England. 

It  has  therefore  become  my  privilege  to 
represent  my  country,  however  unworthily, 
at  your  Air  Force  Day  banquet  in  Washing- 
ton tonight— I  need  not  tell  you  how  proud 
I  am  to  have  the  honor,  as  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  of  saluting  the  sister 
service  in  America — and  In  the  capital  of 
your  great  country. 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange  to  aome 
of  you  that  at  a  dinner  of  this  kind,  given 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Army  Air  Force,  the  principal 
speaker  should  belong  to  a  different  air  force. 
Indeed  a  different  nation. 

I  hope,  however,  that  by  the  time  I  have 
concluded  my  remarks  that  you  wUl  not 
think  it  so  strange. 

I  know  all  about  the  achievements  In  war 
of  the  USAAP.  because  It  has  l>een  part  of 
my  Job  to  observe  them  during  the  war 
years  In  Europe,  and  also  I  know  a  good 
deal  about  the  difficulties  against  which  air 
forces  have  had  to  battle  In  the  days  of 
peace,  because  I  myself  have  been  in  ours  for 
nearly  30  years:  and,  of  recent  months,  1 
have  come  to  know  something  about  the 
work  and  spirit  behind  the  achlevemenU  cf 
the  USAAF  because  here  in  Washington  and 
at  Army  Air  Force  bases  across  the  covmtry, 
I  have  been  prlvUeged  to  see  and  work  be- 
hind the  scenes. 

I  want  to  speak  principally  tonight  about 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
Air  Forces,  yours  and  mine,  because  that  is 
something  very  significant.  I  don't  suppose 
that  ever  In  the  history  of  mankind  have 
the  armed  forces  of  two  nations  worked  bo 
closely  together  as  we  In  the  Air  Forces  have 
done  during  this  war. 

This  has  accounted  for  many  things.  For 
one  thlnt  It  has  accounted  for  the  defeat  of 
Hitler.  It  Is  going  to  account  for  the  defeat 
of  Hlrohlto  for  another.  It  accounta  for 
the  remarkable  number  of  Britons  in  uni- 
form that  you  see  in  the  streeU  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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I  he&rd  an  American  say  the  other  day 
that  there  wer«  more  British  troope  In  Wash- 
ington now  than  there  were  In  181*— and 
they  had  a  much  better  grip  on  things  now 
than  they  bad  then. 

That  was  before  my  time  and  ao  I  can't 
▼oucb  for  the  truth  of  It,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  are  getting  along  together  much  better 
than  we  did  then.  We  havent  come  here 
to  bum  down  the  Capitol  this  time.  We 
have  come  here  bf«ause  only  by  working 
together,  side  by  aide,  often  In  the  same 
office,  were  we  able  to  lay  the  plans  that 
have  defefttad  Italy  and  Qermany  and  will 
soon,  we  hope,  defeat  Japan. 

I  wish  you  could  have  all  been  at  the 
Pentagon  a  few  weeks  ago  when  General 
Spaatz  handed  to  General  Arnold  a  gold  lov- 
ing cup  that  had  been  presented  to  him  In 
London  by  my  chief.  Sir  Charles  Portal.  It 
was  a  token  of  appreciation  from  the  Royal 
Air  Porce  to  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

After  the  ccremory  the  cup  was  Ulled  with 
chanrpagne  and  passed  round  the  mixed  com- 
pany—Americans and  British  toasting  each 
other  alternately.  It  was  a  simple  little 
ceremony  without  fuse  or  pomp,  but  to  me 
tt  signified  a  lot.  as,  Indeed.  I  think  It  did, 
too.  to  the  American  ofllcers  who  took  part. 

For  that  cup  was  a  token  of  something  for 
which  no  material  symlwl  could  ever  be  ade- 
quate. It  was  a  token  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  for  the  wholehearted, 
selfless  cooperation  that  existed  between  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  Royal 
Air  Force  throughout  three  of  the  most  criti- 
cal years  In  the  whole  history  of  civilization. 

Yet  no  symbol  or  token  could  properly  rep- 
resent what  that  cooperation  meant  to  t)oth 
nations  or  what  It  ixintrlbuted  to  the  final 
victory  In  Europe. 

Its  achievements  txt  Its  only  true  and  fit- 
ting monument.  None  can  deny  that  the 
teamwork  of  your  Air  Forces  and  ours  short- 
ened the  war  in  Eiuope  and  saved  the  lives 
of  countless  American  and  British  soldiers. 

These  men,  then,  who  are  alive  today  t>e- 
cause  of  that  teamwork — these  men  and  their 
children  and  their  children's  children— will 
forever  symbolize  what  we  accomplished  to- 
gether. For.  in  a  very  real  sense,  they  will 
owe  their  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  to  that  unity  of  thought 
-end  purpose  which  lent  such  mighty  addi- 
tional force  and  effect  to  all  our  operations. 

Long  after  we  are  gone — as  generation  suc- 
ceeds generation— la  what  we  hope  will  be 
peace  and  prosperity — men  will  be  able  to  say 
of  that  integration  of  effort,  in  the  words  of 
Wren's  famous  epitaph  In  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. "Si  monumentum  requlrls.  clrcum- 
gplce"— If  you  want  to  see  what  It  did  for  you, 
Just  look  around. 

Our  loving  cup  represents  our  appreciation 
cf  all  that  the  Unltrd  Stntes  Army  Air  Forces 
did.  But,  more  than  that.  It  symbolizes  the 
sincere  good  will  and  bears  the  good  wishes 
of  all  ranks  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  They  will 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  a  most  cordial 
relationship  and  of  countless  warm  personal 
friendships  with  the  United  States  Air  Forces, 
forged  In  3  years  of  high  endeavor 

If.  m  the  years  to  come,  this  token  can 
awaken  In  your  mlcds  memories  only  half  as 
stirring  or  half  as  pleasant  as  those  it  repre- 
sents to  us.  we  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  will 
feel  proud.  Indeed. 

The  reason  for  tlils  celebration  tonight  Is 
the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aeronautical  division  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
what  is  now  the  Army  Air  Corps,  and  it  puts 
you  4  years  ahead  of  us.  because  a  com- 
parable date  in  our  evolution  was  the  for- 
maticn  of  an  Army  air  battalion  in  1911, 
which  Just  goes  to  show  that  there  are  some 
Institutions  in  the  New  World  that  are  more 
Tencrabie  than  thofie  in  the  old.  Ho'vever,  f 
your  Air  Force  Is  older  than  ours,  we  always 
seem  to  be  the  first  to  get  mUed  up  In  any 
trcutlc. 


In  1914  the  first  Brltfch  airplane  landed 
In  France  on  August  IS,  jiist  9  days  after  the 
war  Ijegan.  The  air  war  ^n  those  days  was  a 
rather  gentlemanly  alfalt-  The  British  and 
German  planes  used  to  pass  eacli  other  In 
the  air  each  going  abo\4t  lu  own  business 
without  interfering   wlti  one   ar other. 

This  blissful  state  of  afalrs  continued  un- 
til one  day.  so  the  storV  goes,  a  dastardly 
German  pilot  hurled  a  i^onkey  wrench  at  a 
passing  British  plane.  latent  on  revenge  for 
this  unsportsmanlike  ac^,  the  BntUh  pilots 
went  up  with  shotguns,  determined  to  pep- 
per the  offender  with  l^kshot.  The  Ger- 
mans, who  have  never  b^n  notable  for  their 
sense  of  humor,  retaliatii  with  pistols,  rifles. 
and  finally  machine  gum,  so  thac  when  you 
Americans  came  over  lln  strength  the  air 
war  had  really  become  quite  dangerous,  and 
your  pilots  had  to  lean  fast  11  they  were 
not  to  be  shot  down  by  some  ucsportsmrn- 
11k  e  opponent. 

But  long  before  you  liad  enteied  the  war 
as  a  nation,  there  were  I  a  numbtr  of  great- 
hearted American  boyaj— o'  whom  one  of 
your  guests  tonight  Is  obe;  I  met.n  Mr.  Lov- 
ett.  AssUtant  Se«retary  hi  War  fcr  Air— who 
Joined  our  squadrons  and  fought  side  by 
side,  wing  Up  to  wing  tit,  with  us. 

The  record  of  the  American  fliers  In  the 
last  war  Is  a  fine  one.  ^hen  the  war  ended 
there  were  45  Americanj  squadrons  overseas. 
They  destroyed  755  Gerpan  alrciaft  for  the 
loss  of  357  of  their  own.| 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  times  change. 
In  this  war  the  British  are  flying  thousands 
cf  American  aircraft,  [n  the  last  war  the 
Americans  mainly  flew  In  British,  French,  or 
Italian  aircraft,  and  moi.t  of  your  pilots  were 
trained  at  British  flyln|  schools  In  England 
and  on  the  Continent. 

Two  of  your  squadrons,  the  famous  Sev- 
enteenth and  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth,  flying  In  Camel  i,  served  imder  Brit- 
ish command,  and  tooli  part  in  that  great 
attack  on  Zeebrugge  wMch  laid  the  pattern 
for  many  a  combined  c  aeration  In  this  war. 
Now  we  are  fighting  tl  le  Second  World  War 
and  once  again  we  wer<  mlxet^  up  In  things 
some  time  before  you.  At  first  we  were  very 
hard  put  to  It  to  produce  all  the  trained  men 
that  we  needed.  We  ha  1  won  the  first  round 
against  the  Luftwaffe  tut  we  know  we  were 
going  to  be  up  against  it  In  the  next  round. 
That  was  where  America  came  i.o  our  help. 
The  positions  of  the  last  war  were  reversed. 
Then  we  provided  plane  i  and  schcols  for  you. 
This  time  you  did  it  for  us.  General  Arnold 
In  1941  made  available  t<  i  us  a  very  substantial 
part  of  all  the  America  i  facilities  for  train- 
ing pilots.  Hundreds  of  our  ycun?  men  came 
to  the  United  States  and  learned  to  fly  In 
your  army  training  schools. 

These  young  ambassadors  of  ours  and  the 
Army  Air  Corps  men  with  whom  they  lived 
and  worked  rekindled  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship between  British  and  American 
fliers  that  had  begun  ir  the  training  schools 
and  the  skies  above  Fiance  during  the  last 
war.  In  return  we  wire  able  to  repay  in 
part  the  debt  that  v  e  owed  to  General 
Arnold  and  the  Army  Air  Forces  by  teaching 
some  of  your  men  at  oiif  radar  schools. 

There  were  also  hundreds  of  your  young 
men  who  were  so  eagei'  to  get  mto  the  air 
war  that  they  could  rot  wait  for  America 
to  Join  officially.  We  watered  for  them  by 
arranging  refresher  courses  In  flying  at 
American  schools.  Otl  ers  with  no  experi- 
ence of  flying  crossed  i  he  border  Into  Can- 
ada and  Jointed  the  RC^F.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  were  very  glad  to  have  them.  Jh« 
story  of  the  Esg'.e  Squai  Iron  Is  k.nown  to  yrm 
all.  The  Ixjys  who  fcrned  It  carie  over  with 
an  unquenchable  Ame-ican  spirit  of  high 
adventure  and  knight  errantry  gnd  they  re- 
mained to  put  up  a  fig  tiling  record  as  good 
as  any  In  the  annals  of  the  RAF. 

Then  America  came  I  ito  the  war  oCclally. 
At  first  your  product io  i  of  combat  aircraft 
was  but  700  a  month  Three  years  later, 
when  your  production  iiad  reached  Its  peak 


you     were     turning    out     almost     lO.COO     a 
month.    That  growth  Is  almost  fantastic. 

In  the  3  years.  1942  tj  1944.  your  Industry 
produced  no  fewer  than  228.295  combat 
planes.  In  the  same  period  Britain  made 
76.393  planes.  If  you  work  that  out  you  wUl 
find  that  the  production  of  planes  per  head 
Is  almost  exactly  the  same  for  our  two  coun- 
tries for  our  population  is  exactly  a  third 
of  yours.  1  think  the  millions  of  aircraft 
workers,  both  here  and  In  bombed.  blacKed- 
out  Britain,  deserve  a  tribute  for  this  achieve- 
ment. 

On  the  operational  side  you  bombed  the 
enemy  by  day  and  we  gave  him  no  rest  at 
night.  As  an  example  of  martial  coopera- 
tion, the  Joint  work  of  our  two  air  forces  In 
the  Exiropean  theater  Is  probably  unequaled. 
When  two  armies  flght  as  allies  they  fight 
side  by  side — one  In  one  part  of  the  front 
and  the  other  In  another  part.  But  when 
two  air  forces  flght  together  they  use  the 
same  sky,  attack  the  same  targets,  encounter 
the  same  units  of  enemy  opposition,  rely  on 
the  same  weather  reports,  the  same  safety 
services. 

So  you  can  readily  understand  the  Impor- 
tanceof  getting  on  well  together.  We  did  it 
In  Europe,  to  the  consternation  of  the  enemy; 
we  did  It  in  Burma,  wherp  British  and  Amer- 
ican flyers  were  mixed  together  under  a  unl- 
fled  command;  and  we  are  going  to  do  It  in 
the  Pacific,  where  British  heavy  bombers  are 
to  resume  their  place  In  the  team  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  other  theaters  Just  as 
soon  as  there  are  sufficient  airdromes  from 
which  to  operate. 

Where  the  United  rtates  Army  Air  Forces 
are  fighting.  I  can  a£sure  you  that  the  Royal 
Air  Porce  Is  going  to  be  found  at  their  side, 
and  let  no  one  think  that  we  aren't  Just  as 
set  and  just  as  determined  en  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  military  machine  as  you 
are.  Already  In  Burma  we  have  deployed  a 
greater  air  force  than  that  which  won  the 
Battle  of  Britain.  The  only  reason  that  the 
R.  A.  P.  has  not  destroyed  as  many  Japanese 
aircraft  as  German  is  that  there  are  not  as 
many  In  that  theater  to  destroy. 

Logistical  dlflQculties  will  be  the  only  ob- 
stacle which  will  limit  the  forces  which  we 
shall  deploy  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  deal  ever  harder  blows  against  our  com- 
mon enemy  wherever  he  may  be  found. 

But.  apart  from  these  broader  aspects  of 
Anglo-American  cooperation.  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  one  or  two  stories  of  how  this  spirit 
of  comradeship  works  out  In  the  field.  I  will 
tell  you  first  about  a  B-29  that  came  down 
In  the  Indian  Ocean  earlier  this  year  after 
a  raid  on  Malaya.  The  port  wing  had  been 
set  on  fire  over  the  target  by  a  Jap  incendiary 
bullet  and  after  flying  for  3  hours,  with  the 
wing  on  fire  all  the  time,  the  pilot  gave  the 
order  to  bail  out.  He  gave  the  order  only 
Just  In  time,  for  30  seconds  after  the  last 
man  had  jumped,  the  huge  aircraft  blew  up 
in  the  air. 

Eleven  men  Coated  down  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  They  had  not  a  life  raft  between 
them,  the  sea  In  those  parts  was  a  haunt 
of  man-eating  sharks  and  the  nearest 
friendly  airbase  was  800  miles  away — as  far 
as  Jacksonville,  Fla..  is  from  New  York. 
Eleven  heads  bobbing  In  the  ocean  swell, 
eleven  specks  of  humanity  scattered  over 
several  square  miles,  a  thousand  times  tinier 
In  scale  than  the  smallest  particle  of  dust 
on  the  map  on  the  operations-room  table 
far  away  In  India.  On  the  face  of  It  their 
chances  of  survival  were  practically  non- 
e.xMent.  Yet  nine  of  those  men  are  alive 
todcy.  They  were  rescued  by  R.  A.  P.  Cata- 
ttnas 

Pcmr  days  later  this  record  was  eclipsed 
when  the  crew  of  another  B-29  balled  out 
over  the  Indian  Ocean  1.150  miles  from  land. 
The  R.  A.  F.  picked  up  10  cut  of  the  11.  This 
rescue  was  even  more  astonishing  than  the 
first,  for  the  swimming  men  were  spotted 
by  an  R.  A.  F.  Lilwrator— your  B-24— Just 
27   minutes   after    they   had   Jumped.     One 
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thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
their  base  and  they  were  found  In  27  minutes. 
Altogether  22  men  balled  out  from  those 
2  Superfortresses  and  19  of  them  weie  saved. 
Those  19  Americans  come  from  i:!  differ- 
ent States  and  all  of  them  must  have  a 
new  slant  on  lend-lease  now.  for  ttiey  owe 
their  lives  to  It.  The  aircraft  that  spotted 
them,  bobbing  like  corks  In  the  sea,  and  the 
flying  boats  that  picked  them  up,  were  all 
built  In  American  plants  and  then  handed 
over  to  the  R.  A.  F.  to  operate.  Several  of  the 
British  air  crew  were  trained  In  Amei  lea. 

Those  boys  of  yours  and  our  lads  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  rescue  them  have  a  twos- 
fold  bond— a  bond  of  Anglo-American  com- 
radeship  anJ   the  Indefinable  fellowship  of 
the  air  which  Is  so  hard  to  explain  Ir  words — 
but  Is  so  very  real  a  thing  that  It  transcends 
all   national    bonds.     To  travesty   Rudyard 
Kipling  a  little— "Once  you've  'eard  the  air 
a-calllng  you  don't  never  'eed  nau(;ht  else." 
Then  there  Is  the  story  of  the  rocket -firing 
Typhoons  In  Normandy.    After  General  Pat- 
ton's  forces  had  broken  through  the  German 
lines  and  were  streaming  south,  ite  enemy 
gathered  all  his  available  armor  and  made  a 
final  desperate  attempt  to  cut  the  American 
lines  m  the  Mortaln  area.    Had  he  succeeded 
It  might  have  been  extremely  awkwird  for  a 
while  and  at  one  time  It  looked  as  though  he 
would  succeed.     Hundreds  of  Germ:m  tanks 
emerged  from  their  hiding  places  ;n  woods 
and  behind  hedgerows  and  began  rolling  to- 
ward the  American  lines  of  communication. 
There  was  a  quick-witted  Americin  officer 
In  charge  at  that  spot  and  Ignoring  what  are 
called  the  usual  channels,  he  cut  right  across 
red  tape  and  telephoned  direct  to  th;  R.  A.  F. 
for  help.    "Glad  to  oblige,"  said  the  R.  A.  P. 
officer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  In  a 
few  minutes  the  first  of  the  Typhoon  wings 
was  In  the  air.    As  you  know,  on  thar,  day  the 
Typhoons   with   their   powerful   rockets   de- 
stroyed 81  tanks,  probably  destroyed  another 
27.  and  damaged  27  others.    The  Geiman  at- 
tack was  completely  smashed. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  American 
lives  were  saved  by  that  little  affair.  Many 
thousands  perhaps. 

When  your  Air  Force  first  came  over  to 
Britain,  the  RAF  was  a  going  concern,  com- 
plete with  all  the  subsidiary  organizations 
that  are  so  Important  In  modern  warfare. 
Buch  things  as  our  chain  of  radar  stations, 
our  weather  reporting  service,  our  photo- 
graphic recco  unit,  and  our  air-sea  rescue 
system.  To  take  an  analogy  from  business, 
the  RAP  had  set  up.  so  to  speak,  tae  public 
Utilities  of  air  warfare. 

It  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  ^ 
duplication  of  effort  If  your  Air  Force  had  set 
up  its  own  services  on  the  same  lines.    It 
Just  used  and  added  on  to  our  services. 

We  on  the  other  hand,  have  ne^er  devel- 
oped "our  air  transport  In  the  way  you  have. 
We  have  not  the  right  type  of  alicraft,  lor 
we  have  been  too  busy  turning  out  fighters 
and  bombers.  So  whenever  we  have  a  big 
haulage  Job  In  the  air  we  turn  to  you.  We 
have  done  It  In  Burma  and  we  did  It  In 
Prance  and  Holland.  It  has  worked  very  well. 
Now  we  are  moving  Into  the  Pacific  and 
the  RAP  win  find  that  this  time  It  Is  you 
who  have  provided  the  utUlty  services. 

I  could  give  you  many  other  examples  of 
the  cooperation  which  Is  wlnnlnj:  the  war. 
It  Is  closer,  more  complete,  and  more  effi- 
cient than  any  two  allies  have  ever  achieved 
In  history.  In  fact,  there  Is  some  evidence 
that  Hitler  counted  on  our  not  be  ng  able  to 
achieve  It — another  of  those  colossal  Intui- 
tive blunders  of  his  which  made  the  doom  ol 
Germany  certain. 

I  suggest  that  this  cooperatlor  is  a  very 
real  asset  In  the  balance  sheet— an  asset 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  depreciate  In 
the  future. 

We  shall  still  have  work  to  do  »hen  Japan 
is  defeated.  Our  plant,  as  you  might  call 
It,  wUl  have  to  be  converted  to  p  roduce  and 
service  a  successful  peace.    We  cannot  afford 


to  lose  our  assets  and  good  will  If  wc  are  to 
perform  that  task  successfully. 

As  those  of  you  who  are  businessmen  know 
better  than  I  do,  good  will  is  a  sensitive 
thing— that  has  to  be  nursed  and  cherished, 
even  by  the  mc«t  powerful  corporations— 
especially  dvirlng  periods  of  plant  conversion. 
I  said  in  a  speech  that  I  made  in  Chi- 
cago recently,  that  superior  production  fa- 
cilities and  material  resources  were  not 
enough  in  this  scientific  age.  The  race  is  to 
the  clever  rather  than  to  the  strong.  I 
believe  that  this  Is  a  truth  which  has  a 
profound  slgnlflcance  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us  and  In  ensuring 
a  lasting  peace. 

If  this  seems  far-fetched,  look  at  some  of 
the  things  which  the  Germans  nearly 
brought  off. 

Plrft  of  all  there  were  the  German  jet- 
aircraft.  However  good  we  think  our  Brlt.sh 
and  American  jets  are,  we  have  to  admit  that 
Germany  was  months  ahead  of  us  both. 

Then  there  were  the  V-2'8  and  the  mysteri- 
ous weapons  which  the  armies  found  buried 
In  emplacements  on  the  coast  of  France. 

The  V-2's — as  It  turned  out— were  not  very 
accurate  and  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
constitute  a  serious  military  menace  But, 
toward  the  end.  they  were  getting  more  ac- 
curate and,  If  the  Germans  had  had  the  Idea 
sooner.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  been  both  more  accurate  and  also 
more  numerous. 

If  we  had  had  many  more  V-2's  and  V-l's 
and  other  horrible  weapons  pouring  Into 
Britain  In  the  winter  preceding  the  In- 
vasion, the  whole  success  of  It  might,  to  say 
the  least,  have  been  gravely  Imperiled. 

Trouble  makers  of  the  future  will  not 
obligingly  give  us  warning  of  their  Inten- 
tions In  time  for  us  to  prepare.  So  we  must 
be  ready  all  the  time.  There  is  a  statue  In 
Washington  with  an  inscription  that  reads: 
"War's  legitimate  object  Is  a  more  perfect 
peace."  I  agree  with  that  sentiment,  but  If 
the  peace  is  to  be  what  we  consider  more 
perfect  and  not  what  the  aggressors  do,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  see  it  Is  kept. 

The  RAP  finished  up  the  last  war  as  the 
largest  air  force  In  the  world.  It  had  over 
200  squadrons  and  nearly  23.000  aircraft. 
That  mighty  force  was  allowed  to  wither 
away  and  later,  when  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  threatened,  we  were  hard  put  to  It  to 
revive  It  In  time  to  save  ourselves  and  the 
world  from  the  hordes  of  the  barbarian  who 
sought  to  plunge  us  back  Into  the  Dark  Ages. 
This  time  the  air  arm  of  the  United  States. 
38  years  old  today,  will  end  the  war  as  the 
greatest  air  force  the  world  has  ever  known. 
■  I  pray  that  those  who  direct  its  destinies  will 
never  allow  It  to  decay,  as  we  did  after  the 
last  war,  and  that  they  will  always  under- 
stand that  It  has  functions  as  vital  In  keep- 
ing the  peace  as  In  winning  It.  Then.  In- 
'  deed,  they  will  justify  the  vision  of  those 
who,  all  those  years  ago.  set  about  "to  study 
the  flying  machine  and  the  possibility  of 
adapting  It  to  military  purposes." 

Air  Forces  of  America,  the  Royal  Air  Porce 
salutes  you. 

ADDRESS   BY   THI   HONORABLE    ROBERT    A.    LOVETT, 
ASSISTANT  SECTRETART   OF  WAR   FOR  ATR 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
deeply  appreciate  the  honor  that  you  and 
many  other  millions  of  Americans  are  ren- 
dering them  today.  More  specifically,  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  of  us  who  are  here  this  eve- 
ning wish  to  express,  through  you,  to  our 
hosts  our  warm  thanks  for  their  hospitality 
and  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
assembled  guests  for  their  generous  and 
friendly  interest. 

I  am  told  that  several  hundred  Air  Force 
Day  dinners  are  being  held  tonight  and,  know- 
ing the  generosity  of  this  country,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  various  speakers  have  paid  great 
Ulbute  to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  this  be  done.  After  almost 
6  years  with  the  Army  Air  Forces,  I  believe  I 


know,  as  well  as  anv  single  person  can.  the 
Job  which  they  tackled  In  1940,  the  problems 
they  have  overcome,  and  the  superb  results 
they  have  attained. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  also  know  some  of  the 
things  that  were  Involved  In  our  tremendous 
air  effort  which  the  Army  Air  Forces  did  not 
bring  about  and  could  never  have  done  alone. 
For  these  things  the  greatest  tribute  Is  due 
to  many  others.  Therefore,  in  the  brief  time 
that  Is  aUotted  to  me  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  at)out  those  others.  I  want, 
on  behalf  of  the  Army  Alx  Forces,  to  pay  our 
respects  to  the  rea'  source  of  the  air  power 
that  this  Nation  has  built  and  used  against 
our  enemies.  That  true  source  Is,  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  American  people  themselves. 

In  f>'\  the  planning  for  our  future  security 
and  for  our  common  defense  from  now  on, 
It  Is  terribly  Important  that  we  understand 
the  truth  of  that  statement.     It  should  In- 
fluence every  step  In  our  program.    However. 
In  order  to  appreciate  fully  Its  truth,  we  must 
first  understand  what  air  power  Is  In  today's 
stage — Its  make-up  and  what  must  be  pre- 
served and  developed  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
have  It  during  the  generations  that  He  ahead. 
Air  power  is  the  capacity  for  action  through 
use  of  aircraft  and  air-borne  mBt<^rlel      An 
air  force  Is  merely  the  Instrument  through 
which    air    power    Is    at    present    exercised. 
There  are  many  who  try  to  measure  air  power 
in  terms  of  so  many  thousand  airplanes  In 
the  hands  of  an  air  force.    This  Is  just  the 
old  numbers  racket.     An   air  force   Is  defi- 
nitely not  just  a  lot  of  planes  in  being. 

An  air  force  Is  basically  people,  some  in 
S'^lentlflc  work,  some  In  experimental  work, 
some  In  factories,  and  some  In  the  military 
service.    It  Is  a  complex  and  wonderful  thing 
which  combines  the  efforts  of  many  thou- 
sands of  people.    In  the  flrst  place,  a  nation 
will  not  have  true  air  power  over  any  period 
of  time  unless  its  people  have  the  ingenuity, 
the  Intelligence  and  the  curiosity  which  keeps 
striving    toward    something    better    through 
experimentation  and  endless  research.     It  is 
hard  to  overemphasize  the  extent  to  which 
air  power  depends  on  such  characteristics  In 
a  people.    They  have  existed  in  the  American 
people  since  our  early  days.    Their  enterprise, 
their  system  of  education,  the  desire  of  Junior 
to  take  the  alarm  clock  apart  to  see  what 
makes  it  tick  and  to  drive  the  family  car  al- 
most as  soon  as  he  can  walk,  the  constant 
struggle  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  things— 
these  are  the  factors  which  constitute  the 
first  reason  for  the  existence  of  United  States 
air  power  today.    So  the  Army  Air  Forces  pay 
•  rlbute  tonight  to  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers th's  system  of  life  produces.    We  must 
never  allow  their  stimulating  leadership  to 

lag- 

S2Condly.  air  power  In  Its  true  sense  cannot 
exist  among  a  people  who  have  not  mastered 
the  Industrial  problems  Involved  In  flexible 
mass  production.  An  air  force  Is  absolutely 
depei-ident  on  Its  supporting  industry.  The 
relationship  Is  unique  In  the  sense  that  a 
fine  mlKtary  plane  is  never  really  completed. 
Changes  are  constantly  being  made  In  the 
aircraft  to  meet  new  tactics  and  new  condi- 
tions and  the  designers  and  engineers  work 
right  on  the  fields  from  which  the  aircraft 
fly  Into  combat.  An  air  force  is  a  true,  co- 
operative effort. 

The  American  aircraft  Industry  has  not 
only  performed  marvels  of  production,  which 
have  astonished  the  world,  but  they  have 
mastered  this  vital  problem  of  Integration 
and  cooperation  with  the  airmen  who  are 
using  their  products.  These  Industries  and 
the  skilled  Americans  who  man  them  are  the 
very  foundation  of  our  air  power  Their 
healthy  existence  during  the  years  to  come 
cannot  be  left  to  chance.  The  Air  Forces 
acknowledge  tonight  our  debt  to  them  and 
pledge  them  all  the  support  that  lies  within 
our  control. 

A  third  component  of  a  nation's  air  power 
is  Its  commercial  air  lines— the  men  who  plan 
and  build  them,  the  plloU  who  fly  them,  the 
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mechanics  who  maliiTaln  thfir  fine  operating 
•tancl^rds  Unless  cur  air  lines — dcmestic 
mr.A  International — continue  In  the  next  20 
-years  their  remarkable  progress  of  the  Last 
10  years,  cur  air  power  will  suffer  immeas- 
urably The  Air  Forces  take  pride  In  the 
great  cooperative  effort,  known  as  the  Air 
Transport  Command.  In  which  the  skills  of 
the  commercial  operators  and  of  the  Air 
Forces  have  been  blended  with  such  extraor- 
dinary success  We  therefore  pay  tribute  to- 
night to  the  air  lines,  their  operators,  their 
pilot*,  their  ?r&uiid  crews,  and  all  these  in 
the  airways  v'stem  who  have  made  the  oper- 
ation poMlble. 

There  are  many  other  elements  in  the  com- 
plex factors  that  make  up  true  air  power, 
but  there  is  time  to  ^peak  of  only  two  more. 
First  Is  the  courage,  the  unselfishness,  the 
gusto,  and  humor  of  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America  and  the  sacrifices  of  their 
parents  It  Is  the  youngsters  who.  with  the 
strong  backing  of  their  families,  have  really 
built  the  Armv  Air  Forces  and  the  Naval  Air 
Service.  The  Army  Air  Forces  today  Is  made 
up  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  million  people. 
Eleven  out  of  every  twelve  tcday  are  civilian 
soldiers  It  is  a  true  people's  air  force  Its 
skills,  its  determination,  and  its  accomplish- 
ments came  from  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  possess  the  imagination  and  pioneering 
spirit  which  are  the  very  essence  of  power  in 
the  aU 

Finally,  among  the  factors  to  be  borne 
constantly  in  mind  in  considering  alrpower 
i&  the  tremendous  importance  of  time.  The 
amazing  production  record  of  this  country 
has  obscured  the  fact  that  it  takes  an  average 
of  about  5  y»ars  from  the  time  the  young 
engineer  starts  Jotting  down  formulas  and 
making  drawings  on  the  back  of  an  envelope 
to  the  time  when  the  proved  and  finished  air- 
craft Is  fully  combatworthy.  Five  years  Is  a 
long  time  and  It  must  be  obvious  that  in  a 
critical  period  of  national  danger  we  cannot 
wait  that  long  for  the  production  of  modern 
aircraft.  In  an  art  which  U  In  a  revolution- 
ary stage  today,  obsolescence  of  aircraft  and 
engines  is  very  high.  Recent  scientific  de- 
velopments make  It  more  than  likely  that  5 
years  from  row  almost  every  combat  plane 
we  have  in  production  today  will  be  obso- 
lete. Therefore,  an  air  force.  In  order  to  give 
real  national  sectirity,  must  t>e  constantly 
supplied  with  aircraft  embodying  the  latest 
sclrnttfic  developments.  This  can  only  be 
done  from  an  Industry  which  is  maintained 
In  a  healthy  and  progressive  condition  in 
peacetime,  so  that  it  Is  always  ready  to  pro- 
duce In  physical  form  the  cdntlnually  Ira- 
proved  planes  that  had  their  origin  on  the 
drafting  ixiards  5  years  earlier. 

This  country  has  attained  alrpower  today. 
I  have  outlined  some  of  the  less  obvious 
aspects  of  alrpower  and  have  emphasized  the 
fact  that  It  depends  on  a  combination  of  ele- 
ments which  go  beyond  the  mere  quality 
and  quantity  of  aircraft,  or  of  personnel. 
or  of  airfields,  or  of  mllitar>-  leadership.  It 
Is.  of  course,  a  combination  of  all  of  these 
things,  plus  the  all-Important  element  which 
U  an  Informed  and  alert  public. 

W*  have  paid  a  heavy  price  to  get  where 
w«  ar«  today.  Surely  we  cannot  disregard 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  at  such  great 
cost  in  life  and  effort.  We  must  never  fotget 
that  our  air  strenuth  does  not  flow  alone 
from  the  Air  Forces  but  that  it  represents  the 
conaoltdatsd  and  cuutinuiug  eSurts  ol  mil- 
lions ot  Americana — scientists.  MitinMrs, 
factory  workers,  ctvllinn  ftters.  airport  an<t 
alr-tlns  operators,  and  the  pr\>fs— tonal  mllU 
tary  man  who  are  your  servants. 

lior«  than  any  ether  gnup  in  the  entire 
complex  struct uie.  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Army  Air  Porreq  recognise  the  (act  that 
tha  true  secrvt  of  our  alrpower  today,  and  m 
all  tha  years  to  come,  cannot  lie  with  them 
akma.  It  Ilea  with  the  American  people  ss  a 
whole.  And.  therefore,  once  again  on  our 
thh^y-elghth  annlrersary.  the  AAF  salutes 
you  with  gratlttJde  and  affection. 


Union  Col|efe 
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HON.B.W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or    NrW    TDRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9.  1945 


Mr.  KEARNEY.     Ml 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric 


ORD.  I  wi.sh  to  bring  to 
the  Congress  the  fact 


Speaker,  under 


the  attention  of 
that  Union  Col- 
Y..  is  celebrat- 


lege  in  Schenectady 
ing  its  one  hundred  an^  flftleth  anniver- 
sary. As  an  alumnus  of  Union  College. 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  point  to 
her  outstanding  histor;-,  and  I  can  think 
of  m  more  fitting  outline  of  this  history 
than  that  stated  in  the  commencement 
address  delivered  in  June  of  this  year  by 
Dr.  Samuel  MeCrea  Ca  .'ert,  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  £  nd  a  graduate  of 
Union  College  with  tie  class  of  1910. 
Excerpt.^  from  this  speiich  follow: 

The  history  of  Union  C  allege  is  interwoven 
with  the  entire  history  ol  the  Federal  Union. 
The  first  petition  for  a  college  In  Schenec- 
tady, signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  citizens 
of  northern  New  York  wiia  made  In  1779  be- 
fore the  United  States  of  America  had  come 
lULO  existence.  Whei:  ths  college  opened  its 
doors  in  1795.  Oeorge  Washington  was  still 
the  President  of  our  coun  ry.  The  very  name 
chosen  for  the  college  ^as  symbolic  of  the 
spirit  of  unity  which  was  r<ie  iifeblood  of  the 
new-born  nation 

During  the  150  years  of  its  history  the 
college,  through  her  sonii.  has  made  count- 
less contributions  of  the  highest  order  to 
the  building  of  our  naiio  lal  life.  One  of  her 
eons  conceived  the  Idea  <if  building  the  Erie 
Canal.  Another  had  a  miijor  part  in  project- 
ing the  first  railway  to  tlie  Pacific.  A  Union 
alumnus  completed  the  treaty  which  ceded 
Alaska  to  the  United  S  Ates.  Another  es- 
tablished our  national  s  rstem  of  rural  free 
delivery  of  mail.  From  tlie  ranks  of  Union's 
alumni  have  comi  a  Pres  dent  of  the  United 
States,  six  Cabinet  officer  i.  holding  the  posts 
of  Secretary  of  State,  of  War.  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Poet  Office; 
13  judges  of  Federal  cour.s,  15  United  States 
Senators,  more  than  a  h  andred  Members  of 
Congress.  14  Governors  of  States.  50  Important 
diplomats.  Including  An  bassadors  or  Min- 
isters to  Great  Britain.  =Yance.  Italy,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands.  Xussla,  Korea,  and 
Mexico.  Union  has  also  trained  at  least  a 
hundred  presidents  of  educational  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  equally  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  church,  in  law.  In 
medicine.  In  engineering,  In  science,  and  In 
Industry.  It  would  be  sife  to  say  that  no 
college  of  Its  sine  has  a  nore  impressive  rec- 
ord of  service  to  the  upbuilding  of  America. 

In  its  own  life  as  an  Institution  Union  Col- 
lege was  an  embodiment  of  the  pioneer  spirit. 
It  was  located  on  the  edgi  of  clvlliaatlon  be- 
tween the  Hudson  Valley  »nd  the  wilderness. 
It  repreaente<l  the  demaid  for  greater  edu- 
cational opportunity  among  a  people  who 
were  nnicerned  for  high  s  sndards  of  cltlMB* 
ship  In  the  gr^^wlng  N.ttlvti  Schenectady  «M 
then  only  a  town  of  a  fw  hundred  tnhab- 
Itants. 

The  colltfte  also  broke  J  raah  ground  tn  sn> 
other  reepect:  it  wss  the  hrst  to  ba  totaMtwi, 
as  a  matter  of  fundamental  prlne^pltt  btt  an 
tntrrd<>nomlnat tonal  b«sl4  The  nam*  Union 
was  deliberately  chosen  to  emphaalM  this 
fact. 

In  edXKational  policies  i\\ao  Union  has  been 
a   forerunner    In    many 
later  were  widely  accepter  I. 
most  from  the  start,  beca^  a  place  for  new 
Ideas. 


levelopmenls    that 
The  college,  al- 


Reviewlng  the  150  years  of  Union's  exist- 
ence, the  thing  that  stands  out  most  clearly 
U  its  frontier  spirit.  It  came  to  birth  on 
the  geographical  frontier  of  American  civili- 
zation and  its  early  life  was  an  expression  of 
the  spiritual  frontier  of  a  people  who  desired 
to  rise  above  divisive  interests  for  the  sake 
of  a  national  unity. 

Th?  eld  frontier  which  Schenectady,  repre- 
sented In  1795  has  long  since  disappeared. 
It  moved  farther  and  farther  west  till  it  was 
lost  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Today  there  is  a 
new  frontier  of  civilization.  As  the  men  of 
150  years  ago  str\:ggled  to  achieve  a  unified 
nation,  so  we  of  today  struggle  to  achieve  a 
unified  world. 

As  Union  College  Incarnated  the  4plr)t  of 
the  frontier  in  our  national  life,  it  likewise 
manifested  the  frontier  spirit  In  .to  educa- 
tional policy.  During  Its  first  60  years  It 
blazed  a  fresh  trail  by  emphasizing  the  place 
of  science  and  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  practical  arts.  A  hundred 
years  ago  when  Union  was  developing  this 
side  of  Its  life,  science  was  not  held  In  much 
public  esteem.  Today  we  regard  the  rise  of 
science  as  the  most  marvelous  feature  of  the 
modern  world. 

As  we  look  over  150  years  of  Union's  history, 
we  pay  tribute  to  her  genius  for  pioneering 
and  from  it  take  courage  for  untrodden  ))athe 
that  lie  ahead. 


ProductioD  of  Alcohol  From  Farm 
Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  peacetime  will  be  a  prosperous  Na- 
tion when  we  have  finally  solved  the 
que.stion  of  agriculture.  So  long  as  we 
produce  depressing  surpluses  it  will  in 
the  end  pull  down  the  economic  well- 
being  of  other  sections  of  the  country. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  agriculture 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  that  have  ac- 
crued to  it  as  a  result  of  this  war,  as 
should  be  the  case  with  all  phases. of 
American  life,  every  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  regrettable  if  a  battle  is  to  ensue 
on  the  part  of  certain  industries  against 
the  use  of  farm  products  in  the  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  from  farm  surpluses. 
Surely  it  is  reasonable  that  if  we  can 
bring  the  great  mldwestern  country,  in 
which  the  vast  production  of  farm  prod- 
ucts which  produces  our  surpluses  grow, 
to  a  state  of  permanent  prosperity,  all 
of  the  country  will  be  the  beneficiary. 

Successful  farmers  will  buy  automo- 
biles and  automobiles  in  increased  num- 
bers will  buy  gasoline,  whether  It  comes 
from  the  wells  of  the  oil  companies,  or 
whether  power  Is  generated  from  alco- 
hol produced  from  farm  products  and 
mixed  with  Rasoline.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  matter  should  be  viewed 
with  care  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
The  primary  objective  must  be  to  keep 
agriculture  staple  and  prosperous,  and  if 
this  can  be  attained,  certainly  all  indus- 
try will  be  the  beneficiary. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  present 
here  a  statement  taken  from  the  Wash- 
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Ington  Post  on  October  6.  1945.  dealing 
vith  the  question  of  clostn,2  alcohol 
plants  in  the  midcontinental  section  of 
the  United  States  of  Americfi,  that  I 
commend  to  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

Washington  Merry -Go-Roi>nd 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

FARM  BrtT  nCHTS 

Tlie  old.  old  battle  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies against  Midwest  corn  growers  is  raging 
again  over  synthetic  rubber  mud<!  from  al- 
cohol. 

Very  quietly  Jesse  Jones'  old  friends  on 
the  RFC  are  closing  down  the  Midwest  al- 
cohol plants  which  made  butadiene  for  syn- 
thetic rubber.  Meanwhile,  the  costly  pe- 
troleum process  for  synthetic  rubaer  is  con- 
tinuing, despite  the  fact  that  Ml  experts 
say  we  have  only  a  12-  to  15-year  supply 
of  oil  in  the  United  States  of  Amirica. 

The  battle  of  synthetic  rubber  from  al- 
cohol or  petroleum  raged  Just  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  until  Barney  Baruch  finally  caati- 
gated  Jesse  Jones  for  using  oi  ly  the  oil 
process  instead  of  alcohol.  Baruch  ordered 
alcohol  used  at  least  in  part.  and.  as  a 
result,  three  Midwest  alcohol -butadiene 
plants  have  operated  In  Kansas  City.  Mus- 
catine, Iowa,  and  Omaha.  Nebr.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  RFC.  still  run  by  Jesse  ..ones'  pals, 
is  closing  the  planU  down.  The  Kansas  City 
plant,  buHt  by  the  Government  for  •15.000.- 
000  and  operated  by  National  Dstillers.  is 
already  shut  tight,  while  the  plan.s  at  Mus- 
catine and  Omaha  have  had  their  orders  re- 
duced to  one-sixth. 

Farm-belt  Congressmen  have  always  urged 
the  operation  of  alcohol  plants  in  the  Mid- 
west to  handle  surplxis  corn,  wheat,  etc.. 
but  it  looks  as  if  the  big  Eastern-Cuban 
lobby  together  with  the  oil  interjsts  have 
the  drag  with  the  RFC;  for,  while  these 
three  plants  close,  we  are  still  importing  3.- 
000.000  gallons  of  alcohol  per  month  from 
Cuba  and  Mexico,  while  there  is  still  not 
enough  blackstrap  molasses  to  produce  al- 
cohol for  industrial  needs. 


Military  Mathematics  Must  Be  Revised 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THO»lAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  an  editorial.  Military 
Mathematics  Must  Bt  Revised,  by  Dr. 
Roy  L.  Smith  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 
I  do  this  at  the  request  of  some  very 
splendid  American  citizens: 

IN    MY    OriNION    MILITARY    MATMSMATICS    UVn 

BX  RSVIBKO 

(By  Roy  L.  Smith) 

The  tluilt  atomic  bomb  which  oompttt«ly 
d«ktrt)y«<I  NUroahtma  al»o  wlptd  out  all  value* 
cl  Urge  stMnding  armtM  aud  reduced  tl)e  pro- 
pOMl  ot  pencvtune  miUtary  contctlption  to 
uttmr  rutUlty,  Ux  Um  opinion  ot  Dr.  A.  Allan 
Bate*,  tamoua  indutulal  ■cienuit  of  the 
WeatutcbouM  NMarob  laboratorlea,  who  hat 
■erved  M  a  technical  oBetr  with  au  Army 
ecicntinc  unit  In  Germany. 

Speaking  before  the  Amrrlcan  Society  tor 
Metals  m  the  city  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Bates  said: 
"Look  at  Japan.  When  the  flrtt  atom  bomb 
fell  5,000,000  Jap  soldiers  armed  to  the  teeth 


▼■:?re  of  as  much  uee  as  a  bunch  of  kinder- 
garten kids  armed  with  pea  shooters." 

There  was  a  time,  only  a  few  months  ago, 
v.-hen  the  mlliury  might  of  any  nation  was 
estimated  in  terms  of  the  number  of  men 
that  could  be  put  into  the  battle  line,  but 
the  atomic  bomb  wiped  out  battle  lines  Just 
as  it  also  wiped  out  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, iivery  military  strategist  in  the  world 
today  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  even 
a  tiny  nation,  like  Switzerland,  for  Instance, 
will  be  able  to  reduce  mighty  Russia  to  help- 
lessness if  it  is  armed  with  5.000  planes,  each 
one  equipped  with  10  atomic  bombs. 

A  few  years  hence  even  planes  wUl  be 
unnecessary,  and  hombs  will  be  designed  for 
rockets  which  can  be  flied  from  backyards 
or  secret  platforms  hidden  away  on  inacces- 
sible mountain  sides.  Under  those  circum- 
stances arm'ee  of  ten  and  twenty  millions  of 
highly  trained  and  thoroughly  equipped 
flghtiJbg  men  have  lost  their  military  sig- 
nificance. 

In  one  statement,  at  least,  the  Japanese 
told  the  truth.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the 
atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Nagasaki  a  high 
military  authority  of  Nippon  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "This  is  a  weapon  flgalnst  which 
there  can  be  neither  defense  nor  defiance." 
Let  there  be  no  delusions  in  the  matter; 
the  atomic  bomb  is  here  to  stay  and  is  des- 
tined, in  our  opinion  to  bold  the  world  in 
the  grip  ol  terror  for  the  next  100  years. 

At  the  moment  these  lines  are  being  writ- 
ten the  technical  secret*  according  to  which 
the  bomb  is  fabricated  are  known  only  to 
the  United  States  Government.  Such  se- 
crets, however,  cannot  be  confined  Indefi- 
nitely. Scientists  in  eveiy  land  have  been 
conducting  researches  in  the  field;  and  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after,  they  will  solve  the 
problem  Just  as  American  scientists  did.  In 
the  meantime,  there  will  not  be  a  research 
laboratory  in  all  the  world  which  will  not  be 
watched  with  infinite  care.  Rumors  will  race 
across  the  world  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
■whole  race  will  be  subject  to  a  war  of  nerves. 
Very  much  of  the  protest  against  the  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  in  our  opinion,  has 
missed  the  central  facts  entirely.  It  has  been 
argued  that  it  must  not  be  used  because  it 
is  so  diabolically  effective.  That  is.  we  be- 
lieve, superficial  reasoning.  To  disallow  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  because  it  wipes  out 
an  entire  city  with  a  single  blast  and  to 
allow  the  use  of  5.000  block-busters  In  a 
single  raid  because  they  are  less  effective  is 
to  merely  cavil.  If  force  is  to  be  used  in 
settling  international  differences,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  draw  a  mathematical  line  beyond 
which  it  is  not  to  be  applied  because  it  be- 
gins to  be  effective  at  that  line?  In  other 
words,  the  use  of  force  is  a  moral  problem 
and  not  a  mathematical  proposition. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  philosophy  of 
force.  If  to  use  force  under  any  circum- 
stances is  Justifiable,  then  to  uae  it  effectively 
can  hardly  be  wrong.  The  indictment 
against  the  atomic  bomb  cannot  be  mathe- 
matical, as  though  killing  men  one  at  a  time 
or  «  hundred  at  a  time  were  "civllieed"  and 
killing  them  200,000  at  a  Ume  were  "un- 
civUiaed." 

\jp  to  the  moment  that  the  first  atomio 
bomb  was  expUxled  in  the  New  Mexico  deaert, 
any  nation's  military  might  nnud  have  b«>en 
Mtlmated  In  term*  of  tl»«»  nvmiber  of  men 
and  the  amount  of  material  tt  mlgbt  have 
been  able  to  put  into  the  tteld.  The  atomio 
bon^b  civnuiJ****!  ■  ^U*'*  those  caloulaUOM« 
MtUtary  ntaihenMUce  must  besln  «U  over 
again. 

Peacetime  ralUtary  conacrlpilo»\  haa  been 
urgtd  upon  the  people  of  the  United  Sutee 
aa  a  *'dtfwia*  m*««ur«."  But  as  long  ai  the 
United  Bute*  OoWrnment  !•  tn  posaeeaion 
ot  the  aeertt  oC  the  atomic  bomb,  it  needs 
no  more  effective  defense.  Twenty  thotuand 
planes  armed  with  10  atomic  bombs  each 


would  constitute  a  defense  which  200.000.000 
armed  men  could  not  provide.  If  any  other 
nation  comes  into  possession  of  the  secret  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  then  13.000.000  Aiuerlcan 
boys  armed  with  rifles  would  be  no  more 
adequate  as  defenders  than  were  Japan's 
5.000.000. 

That  first  atomic  bomb  has  laid  an  Ines- 
capable obligation  upon  the  governments  of 
the  world  to  find  some  other  means  of  settling 
International  disputes.  It  has  written,  iu 
letters  of  fire  and  fused  earth,  the  verdict: 
"They  that  take  the  sword  must  perish  by 
the  sword.'' 

We  have  come  to  that  point  in  human 
hislory  when  mathematics  has  lost  Ita  mili- 
tary significance  iu  large  measure.  Multi- 
tudes of  men.  skies  full  of  planes,  ships  fill- 
ing the  seas,  and  national  industries  pro- 
ducing war  material— all  these  things  have 
been  dwarfed  into  insignificance  Meanwhile, 
the  conflict  has  been  turned  inside  the  labo- 
ratories where  brilliant  young  scientists  con- 
duct intricate  expermients  in  test  tul>es  and 
among  radioactive  waves.  The  scriptures 
have  had  a  ghastly  fulfillment,  for  one  has 
put  many  more  than  10.000  to  flight,  and  even 
to  death. 

Again  we  commend  Congressman  .M/ucriM's 
proposal  that  the  United  States  sliall  enter 
into  a  solemn  covenant  with  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  by  which  all  shall  abandon 
the  process  of  universal  conscription..  Our 
pos.set-sion  of  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb 
which  has  revised  military  mathematics  so 
drastically  constitutes  a  powerful  argument 
In  behalf  of  such  a  proposal.  Never  was  the 
American  Government  in  a  more  strategic 
position  to  provoke  peace  upon  the  earth. 


Man-Run  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  Malvina  Lindsay's 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  Wednesday,  October  4,  and 
in  which  she  points  out  the  justified 
claim  of  the  women  of  America  for  a 
greater  voice  in  domestic  and  interna- 
tional affairs  and  urges  larger  represen- 
tation on  the  various  coimcils  being  es- 
tabli.shed: 

MAN-RtTN  Peace 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 

rCMININE  DISCONTCNT 

II  a  delegation  of  national  women  leaders 
were  to  wait  upon  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  other  omclaia  with  tm- 
IxMTUut  appointive  power*  and  aay  frankly 
what  oxtLixy  of  their  fiUlowera  were  thinktUH, 
titey  would  apeak  •uineihlut;  like  this: 

"Oood  am,  ve  are  Hlaruied  at  the  dlMp- 
pearanM  of  women  from  tup  policy  pobuiotta 
in  American  public  Ur«.  We  have  loet  a 
Cabinet  member,  two  torelitn  minlttere  and 
many  l\i«h  appointive  oMclala  whoee  Juba 
have  been  ahmghvd  of!  in  reorvani»«thm 
»ch»met.  We  (eel  ourseh-ea  betiiK  inrreiui- 
iofly  froMn  out  from  high  Oo\*erument 
poattlona  and  fnun  knowing  what  la  coiug 
on  in  top  councils. 

"We  recogniae  women  have  made  prograa* 
In  SUte  legUlatures  and  la  Slute  and  city 
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public  offlcM.  But  the  lack  of  women  In 
tmport&nt  national  posta  causes  thla  country 
tc  present  a  somevhat  fantastic  picture  to 
the  world  As  to  the  foremost  exponent  of 
democratic  government.  It  cannot  afford  to 
do  this. 

"Alao.  since  women  are  now  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  electorate,  this  is  unfair. 
Moreover,  women  have  special  talents  urgent- 
ly needed  now  in  the  reconstruction  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  We  have  had  a  man- 
run  war.  There  must  not  be  a  man>run 
peace.  Therefore,  we  ask: 
^^  "First,  that  at  leaat  one  woman,  preferably 
two.  be  among  the  five  delgates  the  United 
States  will  send  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  which  is 
expected  to  meet  in  London  In  December. 
"Second,  that  one  of  the  Presidents  admin- 
istrative asslstanu  be  a  woman,  to  serve  as 
•  bridge  of  contact  and  information  between 
women's  groups  and  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

■"Third,  that  there  be  t  woman  Assistant 
Secretary  in  the  Department  of  State  to  help 
Interpret  foreign  policy  to  the  millions  of 
women  who  in  their  organizations  are  study- 
ing International  relations,  and  to  the  greater 
millions  of  women  corisumers  who  largely 
hold  the  key  to  foreign  trade  relations  la 
their    pocketbcoks. 

"Fourth,  that  competent  women  (of  whom 
there  are  plenty)  be  sent  to  Japan  and  Ger- 
many In  Important  civil  posittons  to  help 
administer  reconstruction  programs  and  to 
give  public  encouragement  in  political  ac- 
tivity to  the  women  of  those  countries. 

"Fifth,  that  this  Nation  actively  support 
the  use  of  women  In  operating  the  machinery 
and  making  the  policy  of  all  the  Unlt.ed  Na- 
tions' subsidiary  organizations." 

Possibly  women's  demands  will  not  take 
such  form  as  this — yet.  But  the  gathering 
movement  among  women,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  for  more  voice  In  the  mo- 
mentous world  decisions  now  being  made  Is 
bound  to  break  out  In  some  fashion.  French 
women,  newly  politically  conscious,  have  in- 
vited women  of  other  nations  to  a  meeting 
November  19  to  discuss  thla  problem.  In 
Washington  women  leaders  have  heid  several 
quiet  conferences  to  map  strategy.  Right 
now  they  are  concentrating  on  getting  rep- 
resentation In  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  but  they  also  have  their  eye  on 
the  spots  in  their  own  Government  where 
they  feel  their  Influence  U  needed. 

This  time  they  are  prepared  to  meet  the 
traditional  excuse,  "Where  is  a  competent 
woman?"  by  ciUng  the  list  of  specially 
trained  and  experienced  memt>ers  of  their 
sex  that  was  drawn  up  by  women's  national 
organizations  and  presented  to  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  prior  to  the  San 
Francisco  Conference.  The  list  Is  l)elng 
checked  and  brought  up  to  date. 

The  policy  of  giving  women  representation 
on  national  bodies  was  Instituted  at  the  Hot 
Springs  Food  Conference  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  a  degree  at  successive  conferences. 
But  women  should  have  a  much  larger  part 
than  they  have  yet  had  In  drawing  blue- 
prints for  a  new  world  In  which  they  will  be 
much  more  than  half  the  population. 

In  the  United  SUtes  particularly  they 
should  not  have  to  beg,  contrive,  and  present 
resolutions  and  petitions  for  the  privilege  of 
helping  to  solve  the  baffling  problems  their 
Government  faces.  They  should  not  be  re- 
garded in  the  nuisance  class,  to  be  held  at 
bay  by  doorkeepers  and  secretaries  and  ap- 
peased with  perfunctory  appointments  to 
high-sounding  advisory  committees.  Po- 
litical lenders  should  wake  up  to  what  sci- 
entists already  know — that  women  have  a 
•peclal  strain  of  achievement  to  contribute 
to  almost  any  type  of  enterprise,  and  that 
government.  If  It  Is  not  to  be  myopic  and 
lopsided.  ne«cl8  them  even  more  than  they 
need  it. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Pennsylvaliia 


EXTENSION  OP  JREMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REi|rESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  ir  y  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  poem  written  by  Helen  Hall 
Bucher.  Highland  Terrace.  Boiling 
Springs.  Pa.  Mr«.  Buch  er  has  also  writ- 
ten the  music  for  this  song,  but  I  am 
placing  it  in  the  Record  because  the 
words  and  thoughts  ar»  so  fine  and  so 
beautifully  expressed. 

PINNSTLVAJIA 

All  hail  to  Pennsylvania  t 

The  glorious  Keyston<   State; 
Blood  bought  through  strife  and  carnage 

From  the  red  man  s  deadly  hate; 
Then  Britain  held  us  ca|itive 

Till  Washington  the  great 
Released  us  from  all  bo:idage 

Of  king  and  potentate  . 

I  love  thy  purple  moun  tains 

And  thy  deeply  woodel  hills; 
I  love  thy  noble  rivers 

And  thy  lovely  sparkling  rills: 
While  the  wealth  of  bur^d  treasure 

Prom  the  mines  In  Mc^ther  Earth 
Is  a  lasting  source  of  rtchee, 

Proving  Pennsylvania'!!  worth. 

Thy  Qeld5  and  fertile  valleys 

And  every  fruited  vine 
Yield  food  for  starving  t  atlons, 

O  Pennsylvania,  mine 
Where  the  happy  songs  <  f  tollers. 

As  they  till  the  verdar  t  sod, 
Reveal  their  faith  In  bar  ests 

That  come  from  Nature's  God. 

We'll  sing  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  glorious  Keystone   State; 
Our  alms  and  all  we  cherish. 

To  ther   we  dedicate. 
Here  blooms  the  mountiin  laurel 

In  Nature's  sun-lit  txjirer; 
We  hall  thee.  Queen  of  Beauty, 

As  Pennsylvania's  flower. 

—Hel  en  Hall  Bucher. 


Giving  Oar  Goo4s  Away 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBEKT  i  ELLIS 

or   WEST  VIRCWU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Octobe^  9,  1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  frim  the  Times- 
Record,  published  in  Spe^icer,  W.  Va. 

Spencer  is  situated  in  i  Roane  County, 
important  in  farming  and  the  production 
of  natural  gas.  ] 

At  this  period  of  negotiations  for  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  lend-lease  dis- 
cussion, and  the  requestj  by  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehjabilitation  Ad- 
ministration for  $550,0001.000,  I  feel  you 


would  like  to  know  what 
ing.  patriotic  Americans 


he  hard -work - 
n  this  commu- 


nity think  on  this  import;  int  subject. 


The  editorial  follows: 

GIVING  OUR  GOODS  AWAT 

The  Intematlonal-mlnded  brethren  who 
have  adopted  foreign  trade  as  their  fetish 
and  would  have  us  believe  that  nothing  else 
Is  Important  In  making  us  prosperous  are 
now  having  a  field  day.  They  have  taken 
their  pens  and  typewriters  or  have  mounted 
the  stump  to  convince  us  that  the  only  way 
we  can  return  to  normal  prosperity  Is  through 
a  full  measure  of  foreign  trade. 

This,  in  their  opinion,  is  more  important 
than  all  other  things  combined.  Therefore 
they  would  have  us  go  to  any  length  In  fi- 
nancially aiding  other  countries  so  that  these 
may  buy  from  us.  They  would  lend  to  alien 
nations  to  buy  from  us,  send  them  the  goods 
on  lend-lease,  or  even  give  money  to  them 
In  order  that  these  other  nations  may  get- 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  from  us. 

Just  how  Uncle  Sam  can  give  his  goods 
away,  lend  or  give  the  money  to  other  nations 
to  buy  the  goods,  and  still  remain  sound,  is 
a  little  difficult  to  see,  yet  this  is  a  major 
recommendation  in  the  list  of  many  folks 
who  think  that  Is  the  only  way  we  can  be- 
come prosperous. 

We  know  that  no  little  businessman — says 
a  modern  manufacturer— could  get  rich  by 
giving  his  goods  or  his  money  away  to  hia 
customers,  or  by  extending  thf  m  credit  which 
they  may  never  pay  and  which  he  knows 
they  may  never  pay.  He  might,  by  getting 
rid  of  his  products  in  this  manner,  keep  the 
wheels  going  for  a  while,  but  sooner  or  later 
his  fate  would  catch  up  with  him.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  painful  details. 
Now  Uncle  Sam,  as  a  Nation,  Is  In  exactly 
the  same  fix.  Sooner  or  later  he  wUl  run 
out  of  credit  and  the  good  will  he  Is  building 
up  abroad  wlU  vanish  with  It.  There  may 
be  some  temporary  benefit  to  some  manufac- 
turers whose  goods  are  exported  on  borrowed 
money,  but  sooner  or  later  all  the  taxpayers 
win  have  to  foot  the  bill  In  one  way  or 
another. 


Labor  and  Management 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Labor  and  Management,"  which 
appeared  in  the  September  27  issue  of 
the  Winlock  News,  of  Winlock,  Wash., 
and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  publisher, 
Mr.  M.  R.  Alexander,  of  October  8,  1945; 

LABOR    AND    MANAGEMENT 

We  were  eating  lunch  with  a  friend  a  few 
days  ago  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion feU  to  discussing  the  current  wave  of 
strikes  and  labor  trouble  prevalent  through- 
out the  Nation.  Including  our  own  west  coast. 
"You  should  take  a  stand  editorially  on  the 
matter."  said  the  friend,  "don't  straddle  the 
fence:  don't  pussyfoot:  take  a  definite  stand 
one  way  or  the  other.  You'll  probably  be 
wrong,  but  whether  folks  agree  with  you  or 
not.  they  will  respect  you  for  expresstne  your 
convictions." 

The  last  part  of  the  friend's  statement  Is 
probably  true  to  a  limited  extent.  However, 
we  have  never  been  particularly  interested 
in  whether  or  not  the  readers  of  this  family 
journal  were  in  agreement  with  the  opinion* 
expressed  In  the  editorial  column.  Rather 
our  purpose  has  been  to  encourage  our  read- 
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ers  to  think  for  themselves  on  matters  of 
national  or  local  importance. 

Altogether  too  many  people  In  America 
accept  their  opinions  and  convictions  ready- 
made  from  one  source  or  another,  being  too 
lazy  mentally  or  too  Indifferent  to  take  the 
time  and  effort  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  background  of  necessary  facts  and  In- 
formation with  which  to  form  any  lexical 
opinion.  Most  of  us  think  with  our  emo- 
tions rather  than  our  minds  and  are  not 
much  Interested  in  facts,  a  characteristic 
that  has  long  been  recognized  by  purveyors 
of  propaganda  in  their  effort  to  sway  public 
opinion. 

The  method  ol  handling  the  news  concern- 
ing strikes  and  labor  troubles  by  the  great 
news  agencies  and  fed  to  the  American  people 
by  the  metropolitan  press  Is  designed  to 
leave  no  doubt  In  the  mind  of  the  ordinal y 
reader  that  organized  labor  is  almost  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  present  mess  In  which  we 
find  ourselves.  Actually  the  blame  rests 
neither  with  management  nor  labor.  Our  na- 
tional economy  .perates  under  a  profit  system 
and  the  worker,  In  seeking  to  get  a  raise  in 
pay.  Is  simply  asking  for  a  greater  profit  for 
his  time  and  skill,  and  is  driving  home  hi.s 
request  oy  refusing  to  produce  the  goods 
from  which  both  he  and  his  employer  derive 
their  Income. 

Management,  on  the  other  hand,  is  refusing 
to  grant  pay  Increases  because  doing  so  would 
mean  lesc  profit  for  business  and  smaller  divi- 
dends lor  stockholdero.  True,  management 
can  raise  the  price  on  the  goods  produced  and 
thus  escape  for  the  moment  a  cut  in  profits 
by  passing  the  worker's  raise  on  to  the  people 
who  buy  the  goods.  But  most  of  these  people 
are  also  workers  in  on^  sense  or  another  and 
win  need  a  raise  in  pay  if  they  are  to  continue 
buying.  Sort  of  a  dog  chasing  Its  tall  propo- 
sition. 

The  cause  for  the  continual  battle  between 
management  and  labor  is  inherent  In  the 
economic  system  tha  produced  them  both, 
and  until  we  become  Intelligent  enough  to 
devise  a  means  of  producing  and  distributing 
the  things  we  need  on  a  basis  other  than  that 
of  profits,  we  can  expect  to  travel  the  same 
old  vicious  circle. 

OCTOBEB  8.  1945. 
M.  R.  Alexanoek, 

Publisher,  Winlock  News, 

Winlock.  Wash. 

Dear  Mr.  Alexander:  Let  me  congratulate 
you  on  your  editorial  In  the  September  27 
Issue  of  the  Winlock  News.  I  read  a  great 
many  editorials.  Including  some  from  the 
large  eastern  newspapers,  but  It  Is  Interesting, 
if  not  surprising,  to  find  the  first  courageous 
editorial  that  actually  gets  at  the  roots  of  the 
cause  of  Industrial  strife  in  a  small  paper  far 
from  the  metropolitan  centers  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  been  waiting  to  see  what  paper 
might  bring  out  the  fact  that  our  profit  sys- 
tem causes  a  terrific  strain  of  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employee  l>ecause  their 
financial  Interests  so  conflict  with  each  other. 
I  f'on't  say  that  It  can't  work  out  all  right.  I 
think  It  can,  but  we  must  not  blame  the 
worker  altogether  for  the  strife  when  our 
system  actually  promotes  It.  T.»e  worker  Is 
probably  the  least  to  blame  of  all  of  us  for 
our  method  of  producing  everything  for  the 
profit  motive  Instead  of  for  consumption.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  our  pri- 
vate profit  system  it  must  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  our  people  to  try  to  make  it  work 
and  not  Just  the  employees  alone. 

Your  fine  courageous  editorial  goes  to  show 
that  one  cannot  Judge  the  value  of  a  news- 
paper by  its  size  alone.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  Inserting  your  editorial  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
Members  of  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  R.  Savage. 


Shortaj[e  of  Coal  in  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  ROBE'^TSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Ml'.  Speaker,  at  thi?  time  of  the  year  the 
great  sections  of  the  Northwest,  which 
must  of  necessity  look  to  a  probable 
period  of  cold  weather,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  having  available  at  the  Head 
of  the  Lake  area  adequate  supplies  of 
coal  in  order  that  the  civil  population 
may  be  carried  through  without  distress. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  followiiig  resolution  pas.sed  by  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.: 

Whereas  It  Is  reported  that  there  exists  a 
serious  shortage  of  bituminous  coal  on  docks 
at  the  head  of  the  Lakes  area  for  the  heat- 
ing season  of  1945-46;  and 

Whereas  the  present  supply  of  coal  on 
the  docks  In  the  head  of  the  Lakes  area 
appears  inadequate  to  take  care  of  con- 
sumers' wants  during  the  coming  heating 
season:  and 

Whereas  reliable  figures  and  Information 
show  a  deficiency  on  the  docks  of  approxi- 
mately 6,000,000  tons;  and 

Whereas  all  bituminous  coul  used  by  in- 
dustrial plants  and  domestic  consumers  in 
this  area  moves  from  these  docks;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  imperative  that  coal  should 
be  carried  by  boats  to  such  docks  Immedi- 
ately to  avoid  a  serious  coal  shortage  and  to 
Insure  a  sufficient  supply  to  last  until  the 
opening  of  navigation  next  year;  and 

Whereas  navigation  at  the  Head  of  the 
Lakes  usually  opens  late  In  April,  and  some- 
times as  late  as  May;  and 
•  Whereas  the  close  of  navigation  is  set 
this  season  as  for  November  17.  but  cannot 
be  relied  upon,  because  severe  weather  con- 
ditions may  stop  all  lake  shipments  earlier 
than  November  17;  and 

Whereas  a  failure  to  have  a  sufficient  supply 
of  coal  on  tl  locks  in  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
area  before  the  close  of  navigation  this  season 
win  create  conditions  resulting  In  Imminent 
danger  to  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  a 
large  number  of  communities  in  the  Head  cf 
the  Lakes  area :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  That  a 
possible  emergency  exists  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  city 
of  Pargo.  and  neighboring  communities,  re- 
quiring that  the  board  of  city  commission- 
ers petition  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Federal  Government  start  immediate 
action  through  the  proper  officials  to  Insure 
to  the  head  of  the  Lakes  area  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  bituminous  coal  on  the  docks  before 
the  close  of  navigation  in  1945  in  order  to 
prevent  suffering  and  hardship  In  this  area 
during  the  coming  heating  season;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners of  the  City  of  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  re- 
spectfully urges  that  the  Solid  Fuels  Ad- 
ministration be  given  every  opportunity  to 
provide  No.  1-A  priorities  to  immediately  fa- 
cilitate the  shipping  of  coal  from  the  lower 
lake  ports  to  docks  In  the  head  of  the  Lakes 
area;  and  be  It  further 


Resolf>ed.  That  the  city  auditor  be  and  he 
is  hereby  directed  to  mall  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Senator  William  Langer, 
Senator  MUton  Young,  Congressmen  Wil- 
liam Lemke,  and  Charles  Rot>ertson,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  £>epartment  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Shape  of  Thingi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 
SAVAGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 


leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Shape  of  Things."  which 
appeared  in  the  October  6  issue  of  the 

Nation : 

THE  SHAPE  OF  THINGS 

Senator  Taft  s  problem  In  regard  to  the 
full -employment  bill  was  to  wreck  It  without 
Incurring  the  political  risks  of  voting  against 
Jobs  for  all.  By  winning  acceptance  of  his 
amendment  rewriting  the  clause  providing 
for  compensatory  Government  Investment,  he 
has  achieved  a  satisfactory  solution  from  his 
point  of  view.  What  dismays  and  astonishes 
us  Is  the  way  in  which  the  bill's  backers  per- 
suaded themselves  that  this  and  other  amend- 
ments made  no  important  difference  For- 
tunately a  large  group  of  progressives  In  the 
House  appear  to  appreciate  to  what  a  degree 
It  has  been  emasculated.  A  statement  signed 
by  115  cosponsors  of  the  measure  declares: 
"We  are  committed  to  the  principle  that  the 
Government  must  make  full  use  of  all  its 
powers  and  functions  relating  to  employment 
and  production  and  must  specifically  pledge 
Its  financial  resources  to  make  good  on  the 
assurance  of  continuing  full  employment  op- 
portunity." Representative  George  E.  Oirr- 
LAND.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  group,  told 
reporters:  "Well  make  a  fight  for  the  original 
language  and  we  think  the  people  will  go 
with  us."  They  will.  Indeed,  If  steps  are 
taken  to  expose  to  the  country  the  fact  that 
the  deadly  words  injected  Into  the  heart  of 
the  bin  will,  unless  removed,  serve  to  par- 
alyze It. 


The  London  Conference  Break-Down 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  gave  the  reasons  for  the 
London  Conference  break-down  very 
clearly  and  bluntly  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  his  radio  broadcast  on 
October  5,  1945.  In  doing  so  he  per- 
formed a  real  service  to  the  Nation, 
and  deserves  the  heartfelt  thanks  and 
loyal  backing  of  all  our  people.  That 
break-down  threatens  not  only  to  de- 
stroy the  preliminary  work  for  world 
peace  done  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  at 
San  Francisco,  but  it  also  threatens  to 
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sabotage  the  United  Nations  peace  or- 
ganization before  it  can  be  set  up  and 
start  to  function. 

Analyzing  Secretary  Byrnes'  report, 
we  deduce  the  following  disturbing  de- 
mands made  by  Russia  at  the  London 
Conference: 

First.  That  Russia's  unilateral  actions 
(contrary  to  the  Yalta  agreements)  set- 
ting up  puppet  governments  In  the  Bal- 
kan States,  be  approved  and  those  puppet 
governments  recognized. 

Second.  That  Russia  be  given  new 
bases  both  in  the  Mediterranean  area  and 
in  the  African  area. 

Third.  That  Marshal  Tito.  Stalin's 
Charley  McCarthy  in  Yugo-Slavla.  be 
:rlven  what  he  asks  from  Italy. 

Fourth.  That  a  four-power  commis- 
sion to  control  and  govern  Japan  be  cre- 
ated to  supersede  MacArthur,  who  had 
been  agreed  upon  and  accepted  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference. 

If  these  four  demands  had  been  agreed 
to  at  the  London  Conference  then  Rus- 
sia would  have  been  given  a  privileged 
world  position  and  acknowledged  as  the 
world's  number  one  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Russia  will  not  play  ball 
with  the  other  United  Nations,  under 
rules  agreed  upon  by  all  the  other  play- 
ers, then  I  believe  the  other  nations 
should  go  ahead  with  the  United  Nations 
peace  organization  without  Russia. 

Dorothy  Tl)ompson  expressed  the  same 
thought  in  her  column.  On  the  Record, 
carried  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
October  5,  1945.  Because  she  points  out 
so  well  the  situation  the  world  faces  as  a 
result  of  the  break-down  of  the  London 
Conference.  I  Include  her  statement  as  a 
part  of  these  remarks. 

CN  THK  RECORP 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
While  industry  after  Industry  Is  struck  In 
the  United  States,  and  cries  for  more  rapid 
demobilization  descend  on  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  tax  structure  is  over- 
haiiied,  and  America  prepares  to  enter  peace 
as  sensationally  as  she  went  to  war.  eyes  have 
been  diverted  from  London,  where  a  flrst- 
class  tragedy  has  taken  place. 

The  peace  negotiations  have  broken  dcwn. 
Th«C9  is  no  peace.  We  have  been  counting 
our  chickens  before  they  were  hatched.  The 
eggs  that  were  to  produce  the  great  new  age 
of  peace  are  sterile.  The  situation  is  just  as 
bad  as  it  can  be. 

Truth  is.  It  was  bad  at  Casablanca,  at  Mos- 
cow, at  Yalta,  at  San  Francisco;  and  at  Pots- 
dam It  was  worst  of  all.  We  put  the  most 
favorable  Interpretation  on  things:  we  trusted 
our  leaders;  we  hoped  for  the  best — once  our 
enemies  were  unconditionally  surrendered. 
But  In  sober  moments,  studying  the  docu- 
ments that  issued  from  these  various  meet- 
ings, we  could  not  bide  our  doubts  and  fears. 
What  was  to  b«  the  (ate  of  small  nations  in 
the  Big  Three — or  Bi'^  Five — world?  What 
was  a  small  nation?  France?  Was  she  really 
one  of  the  bigs — or  was  her  Inclusion  all 
hooey?  If  the  small  r;ations  disappeared,  as 
power  factors,  along  wii  h  Germany  and  Japan, 
what  would  move  into  the  vacuum  thus 
create*?  The  Big  Thri-e?  And  when.  In  his- 
tory, have  great  powers  restrained  themselves. 
each  in  the  interest  of  the  other? 

Where — we  asked  ourselves — was  that  an- 
cient figure,  her  eyes  bandaged  against  preju- 
dice, holding  the  scales?  Where  were  the 
people,  the  common  men,  whose  peace  and 
whose  cenliiry  this,  we  were  told,  was  to  be? 
The  small  nations,  pluf  the  enemy  people*  in 
Eurpp?  alone,  compos**!  papulations  totaling 
these  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union  combined.    Were  all 
manently  disfranchised? 
ton  Oaks  a  fraud  from  the 
the  moment  it  was  acceptet 
should  enjoy  privileges 
exempted   from   restrictions 
countries  must  assume? 

The  cry  went  up.  "We  mu4t 
but   no   one   could   define 
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Old  Nick      And.  oh.  the 
by  the  enemy.     How  easy 
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ciple.  elevated  Into  a 
political  philosophy) 

To  question  was  futile, 
being  done      The  American 
sent   cut   its  salesmen.     Mr 
Pasvolsky,  Mr.  James  Dunn 
called  a  meeting  In  New 
editors,  editorial  writers 
tators.     They   sat   In   the 
and   listened   for  about  an 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Plan  was 
ciatlngly  bored,  for  all  of 
by  heart.     Many  had  stxidled 
annotated    and    commented 
they  were  allowed  to  submit 
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Afterward  the  ballyhoo 
In  Europe,  where  "the  toad 
row    knows    exactly    where 
goes,"  the  people  called  it 
in  London,  American  jour 
protesting  against  the  lack 
the   American   delegates   a 
press,  who  had  to  get  thel 
the  Conference's  deadlocks 
American  sources. 

No  world  organization 
Francisco.     No  principles 
Potsdam.     Free  elections  w 
no  steps  were  taken  at  an 
the  most  primitive  condition  s 
anywhere.     So   the   new   wo 
has   not   survived   as   many 
wretched  League  of  Nation; 
We  must  start  over  again — 

If  Russia  will  not  join 
organize  without  Russia, 
stances  must  we  direct 
the  international  organ 
antee  even  nonmembers  aid 
slon.  and  leave  Its  ranks 
everyone.  Including  our  lats 

The  issue  transcends  all 
It  is  the  Issue  of  life  or  death 
It  cannot  be  settled  by 
among  great  powers  over 
It  can  only  be  settled 
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A  Letter  the  New  York  Tii  iies  Suppressed 

EXTENSION  OP  RJIMARI^ 

or 


HON.  HOWARD  H. 


or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR  SSENTATIVE3 


Tuesday.  October 


Mr.  BUFFETT.     Mr. 
leave  to  extend  my  remark 
eluding  an  article  entitlet 
New  York  Times  Suppressed 
Thomas,  from  the  Prog 
tober  8. 

In  Germany  truth  was 
burning    books    and    by 
measures.     It  is  possible 
free  discussion  and  free  sp|eech 
eliminated  by  silk-glove 
selecting  In  one  case  and 
other,  the  news  matter 

Norman  Thomas,  long 
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has  views  differing  sharply  from  many  of 
us.  But  the  news  value  of  his  judgments 
on  public  matters  cannot  be  legitimately 
ignored. 

Accordingly,  the  letter  the  New  York 
Times  failed  to  print,  together  with 
Thomas*  introductory  remarks  in  the 
Prcgres.sive  of  Octobsr  8.  follow  in  'ull: 

A  LETTEH  THE  NEW  TORK  TIMES  SUPPEESSED 

(By  Norman  Thomas) 

We  are  governed  in  foreign  affairs  by  a  con- 
spiracy of  concealment  and  propaganda  on 
the  part  of  a  clique  of  supposedly  liberal  -radio 
commentators  and  editors  more  or  less  in  al- 
liance with  the  State  Department.  Fortu- 
nately the  State  Department  or  President 
Tiuman  has  a  little  more  humanity  or  com- 
mon sense  than  the  miscalled  liberals  or  else 
our  boy3  would  still  be  fighting  a  desperate 
war  of  extermination  of  Japin. 

But  the  State  Department  which  had  no 
decent  plans  for  Europe  or  Asia  and  no  plans 
at  all  for  Korea  has  gone  along  with  the 
critics  of  General  MacArthur — the  man  who 
has  accomplished  the  remarkable  feat  of  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  Japan  in  a  spirit  of 
justice  and  tolerance  except  when  he  has 
been  forced  to  appease  his  American  arm- 
chair critics. 

The  worst  of  It  is  that  supporters  of  com- 
mon sense  and  decency  can  barely  get  a  hear- 
ing on  the  radio  or  in  the  press.  Senators  of 
very  different  political  beliefs  have  told  me 
that  a  large  part  of  their  correspondence 
merely  echoes  the  outpourings  of  a  Winchell 
or  some  less  popular  commentator. 

To  some  degree  I  can  corroborate  that 
statement  from  my  own  experience.  We  who 
differ  can  only  very  occasionally  be  heard  over 
the  radio  or  even  get  a  letter  of  considerable 
length  in  a  leading  newspaper.  To  Illustrate 
this  point  I  am  presenting  to  readers  of  the 
Progressive  a  rather  Important  letter  for 
which  the  New  York  Times  has  no  room,  al- 
though it  comments  on  articles  by  one  of  the 
best  of  its  writers. 

Here  is  the  letter  which  was  refused  space 
in  the  Times: 
"To  the  Editor  or  thi  New  York  Times: 

"No  military  analyst  has  rendered  such 
competent  and  thoughtful  public  service  as 
Mr.  Hanson  W.  Baldwin.  He  has  put  all 
lovers  of  peace  peculiarly  in  his  debt  by  his 
constructive  six-point  program  in  his  article, 
'Atomic  Bomb  Responsibilities,'  in  your  issue 
of  September  12.  He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to 
more  respect  than  the  strident  rationalizer 
of  vengeance  and  hate  when  he  discusses 
with  moderation  his  fear  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  policy  may  permit  our  foe  "to  re- 
tain war  traditions.' 

"Without  examining  Mr.  Baldwin's  article 
In  detail,  and  admitting  that  there  may  be 
value  in  some  of  his  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms— for  example,  of  MacArthur's  neglect 
of  the  Navy— I  want  to  state  certain  gen- 
eral principles  concerning  the  treatment  of 
a  defeated  enemy  on  which  I  suspect  that 
our  supreme  commander  Is  wisely  acting. 

"1.  Germany's  Second  War  was  not  dus 
to  any  'softness'  in  the  peace  of  Versailles; 
It  was  due  to  disunity  among  the  victors, 
lack  of  constructive  policy  fit  for  peace,  and 
positive  encouragement  by  powerful  forces 
In  both  Britain  and  France  to  the  rise  of 
nazlsm. 

"In  no  foreseeable  time  can  either  Ger- 
many or  Japan  directly  undertake  a  new 
war  of  aggression  unless  the  present  victors 
fall  out  and  one  of  the  two  col083l  who  now 
dominate  the  world,  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  permits  or  encourages  aggression. 
Another  possibility  might  be  that  the  Japa- 
nese could  help  to  organize  Asia  against  the 
continuance  of  white  imperialism.  An  ob- 
viously vindictive  peace  would  make  this 
more  likely. 

"2.  Japan  surrendered  with  great  armlrs  as 
yet  unbeaten  because  ol  her  threatened  de- 
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structlon  by  the  overwhelming  might  arrayed 
against  her.  especially  in  the  field  of  mecha- 
nized warfare.  There  Is  not  much  that  a 
conqueror  can  do  after  this  sort  of  surrender 
either  to  encourage  or  discourage  'the  myth 
of  an  unbeaten  army.'  Certainly  great  harsh- 
ness to  a  disarmed  people  won't  do  It. 
Punishment  of  particular  criminals  will  help 
only  to  the  degree  that  It  Is  obviously  just. 

"3.  Nations  even  more  truly  than  Indi- 
viduals cannot  be  taught  true  repentance  or 
high  morality  by  the  superior  force  of  a 
master.  The  most  they  can  learn  from  de- 
feat is  prudence  for  the  future,  and  surely 
that  lesson  has  t>een  sufficiently  taught. 

"4.  The  new  International  morality  upon 
which  peace  depends  can  only  be  taught  by 
example.  It  Is  the  rival  Imperialisms  of  the 
present  victors  which  already  threaten  future 
peace.  Asia  waits  for  a  demonstration  that 
we  do  not  Intend  to  perpetuate  white  im- 
perialism after  having  defeated  Japanese  Im- 
perialism. The  British  Labor  Government 
has  thus  far  missed  an  enormous  opportunity 
to  symbolize  the  coming  of  the  new  day,  at 
little  price  to  British  Interests,  by  its  failure 
to  return  Hong  Kong  to  Chinese  jK)lltical  rule. 
We  shall  miss  our  opportunity  If  we  neglect 
Mr.  Baldwin  8  six-point  program  or  if  we  fall 
Into  the  old  error,  so  dear  to  the  iVnglo-Saxon. 
of  clothing  our  own  Imperialism  In  the  robes 
of  a  Messiah  anxious  to  do  goDd  to  'lesser 
breeds  without  the  law." 

"5.  Oui  best  chance  of  teaching  penitence 
to  the  Japanese  for  their  collectl^'e  sins  would 
be  to  practice  it  In  relation  to  our  own  guilt 
for  the  use  of  two  atomic  bombs  'vlthout  even 
warning  or  demonstration  of  th»ir  power.  It 
would  be  hard  to  name  a  worse  orlme  in  this 
cruel  war  than  that  second  bomb  over 
Nagasaki." 


Lt.  Gen.  Eug^ene  Reybold,  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Ainny 

EXTENSION  OP  REM/\RKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiriATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr  Speak- 
er, on  the  last  day  of  September  1945 
Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold  rrtired  from 
active  service  sus  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
Army.  A  group  of  representative  citi- 
zens, including  recognized  leeders  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  brarches  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Amy,  and  na- 
tional civic  organizations  join  jd  together, 
the  evening  before  in  doing  him  honor. 
It  was  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  man 
who  successfully  led  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers through  the  toughest  war  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

General  Reybold  is  essentliilly  a  prod- 
uct of  our- democratic  system  and  his 
record  is  a  justification  of  that  system. 
He  was  born  in  Delaware  City,  Del.,  and 
came  up  the  haid  way  throuijh  the  pub- 
lic schols  and  the  university  cf  his  native 
State.  His  education  did  no;  end  there, 
for,  according  to  Army  practice,  the 
education  of  an  engineer  officer  Is  a  con- 
tinuous process  from  school  to  military 
operations,  to  civil  works,  and  back  to 
school  again  throughout  his  career.  He 
learns  by  practice  as  well  as  by  precept 
and  the  stress  laid  on  orgar.lzlng  tech- 
nique Is  the  preparation  that  pays  off 
best  In  the  national  crises.    When  the 
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test  of  the  Army's  mesisures  for  control- 
ling floods  on  the  Mississippi  came,  in 
1937,  it  found  Reybold  in  charge  of  the 
critical  section  of  that  river.  By  all 
previous  criteria  the  high  stages  reported 
in  the  upstream  reaches  spelled  impend- 
ing disaster.  But  Reybold  and  hi^  col- 
leagues and  predecessors  had  planned 
and  builded  well,  and  he  wsis  confidently 
able  to  reassure  the  President  and  the 
people  of  the  great  valley  that  the  new 
works  would  hold.  And  they  did  hold. 
From  there  he  was  sent  to  work  out  the 
control  of  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers 
as  head  of  the  southwestern  division. 
He  had  that  work  actively  under  way 
when  the  threatening  international  sit- 
uation occasioned  his  call  to  Wsishington 
to  assume  direction  of  the  Army's  Service 
of  Supply,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

It  wai  only  2  months  before  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities  that  General  Rey- 
bold stepped  up  to  the  post  of  Chief  of 
Engineers,  as  major  general,  and  it  must 
have  taken  but  a  short  time  for  him  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  responsi- 
bilities he  had  inherited.  The  Engineer 
Department  then  had  under  way  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  navigation,  flood- 
control,  and  power  projects  in  the  areas 
where  booming  war  industries  were  lead- 
ing the  way  in  our  preparations  for  na- 
tional defense.  Not  the  least  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities confronting  the  new  Chief 
was  providing  for  a  continuation  of  the 
planning  for  these  vital  civil  works,  cer- 
tain to  be  needed  to  cushion  our  transi- 
tion from  wartime  to  post  wartime  econ- 
omy. As  a  result,  there  is  now  in  the 
blueprint  stage  a  considerable  supply  of 
worthy  projects  ready  to  absorb  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  equipment  and  man- 
power displaced  in  the  process  of  our 
adjustment  to  a  peacetime  basis. 

Before  G3neral  R3ybold  had  been  in 
office  3  months  the  war  was  on  and  army 
construction  of  all  kinds,  from  seacoast 
fortifications  and  munitions  plants  to 
airfields,  supply  depots  and  troop  camps, 
was  centralized  under  the  control  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Later  came  the  ne- 
cessity for  extending  these  activities  all 
over  the  world  and  the  need  for  mobiliz- 
ing the  entire  American  engineering  po- 
tential to  push  them  through.  With  all 
available  machinery  and  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  assemble  a  competent  staff  to 
to  select  and  organize;  with  docks,  bar- 
racks, roads,  bridges,  canals,  tracks,  and 
pipe  lines  to  build;  beachheads  to  con- 
solidate and  mine  fields  to  clear,  there 
was  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  niceties  of  economic  balance 
between  expenditures  and  accomplish- 
ments. Dead  lines  had  to  be  met;  bves 
meant  more  than  dollars,  and  the  Army 
engineers  assumed  the  responsibility, 
met  the  dead  lines  and  absorbed  the  in- 
evitable criticism  In  their  unfaltering 
stride. 

Many  American  heroes  risked  and  lost 
their  lives  in  bringing  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  but  the  incontroverti- 
ble fact  is  that  this  was  a  technician's 
war  and  we  won  it  largely  because  we 
were  better  technicians  than  our  adver- 
saries. Statistics  will  show  that  we  won 
it  without  the  blind,  wholesale  suicidal 
sacrifice  of  fishting  men  that  charac- 


terized the  totalitarian  way  of  waging 
war.  Statistics  will  never  suffice,  how- 
ever, to  record  the  innumerable  techni- 
cal achievement  of  the  Army  engineers 
that  helped  so  much  to  minimize  the  loss 
of  life  among  our  combat  troops.  And 
the  leader  in  planning,  organizing,  and 
carrying  out  these  operations  was  Gen- 
eral Reybold.  He  is  entitled  to  the  grat- 
itude of  the  Nation  for  a  complex,  diffi- 
cult, and  vital  job  well  done. 


Oscar  S.  Cox 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ur 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  6,  1945,  being  a  justly 
deserved  tribute  to  Oscar  S.  Cox,  who  has 
served  the  Government  ably  for  the  past 
7  years : 

TOtJNO  MAN  m  WASHINGTON 

In  the  resignation  of  Oscar  S.  Cox  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration, which  takes  effect  today,  the 
Government  loses  another  of  the  able  young 
men  with  whom  President  Roosevelt  sur- 
rounded himself.  Less  well  known  than  some 
of  the  others.  Mr.  Cox  was  one  cf  the  ablest. 
It  was  he  who  dug  up  th^  1892  statute  per- 
mitting the  Government  to  lease  munitions 
of  war  to  other  countries.  On  this  was  based 
the  famou"!  H.  R.  1T76.  the  Lend-Leasc  Act. 

Mr.  Cox  joined  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion In  1938  as  an  assistant  to  Treasury  Coun- 
sel Oliphant  after  a  successful  career  as  an 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  New  York 
City.  In  the  latter  post  he  directed  Investl- 
gatio-is  that  added  $200  000  000  to  utility 
company  property  assessments  in  New  York 
City.  In  Washington  he  moved  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, then  to  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion ac  general  counsel,  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  Assistant  Solicitor  General,  and 
finally  to  his  last  position  as  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  FEA.  He  served  well  in  all  cf  them. 
His  liberal  Ideas  and  his  persuasive  voice  will 
be  missed  In  Washington. 


The  Truth  About  the  Coffee  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIHENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  these  days  the  American  people  are 
going  to  want  to  know  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  coffee  shortage,  for  an  Inferior 
grade  of  coffee,  and  so  forth,  and  in  order 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  they  should 
be  told  now  that  the  present  policy  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  other 
Government  agencies  Is  heading  us  for  a 
coffee  shortage.  These  glib  bureaucrats, 
when  the  shortage  comes,  will  have  their 
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alibis  and  ihey  will  want  to  blame  some- 
body else  for  their  mistakes.  I  suppose 
they  will  even  suggest  that  Congress  has 
had  something  to  co  with  this. 

The  present  policy  of  OPA  and  prob- 
ably some  of  its  kindred  agencies,  is  not 
only  going  to  makt  the  American  people 
do  without  ccfTee,  but  it  is  going  to  close 
a  lot  of  our  coffee  companies  in  this  coun- 
try, throw  the  people  who  are  employed 
by  them  out  of  a  Job.  and  otherwise  do  no 
good  to  anyone.  8uch  a  happy  program 
l.t.  of  course,  characteristic  of  the  average 
bureau  and  bureaucrat,  although  we  do 
f^nd  exceptions  where  these  Government 
agencies  are  run  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  and  not  to  their  detriment.  Not 
so  with  the  case  of  coffee.  The  following 
statement  is  reprinted  from  the  Tea  and 
CofTee  Trade  Journal  for  October  1945, 
and  tells  Its  own  story: 

Mi7«T  Wb  Have  ANmMni  Corrxc  SHoaTACK?— 
The  Citwens  or  the  United  Statis   anj 
Tmkie  Acteeoited  Repeesemtatives  Are  En- 
TXTLCD  To  Heae  the  Teutm  AtovT  ComE 
BsroEE  It  Ii  Too  Late 
Am  thU  ta  wrlttan  It  ta  abaolutely  impoaaible 
to  purchaac  a  single  bag  oi  cuffee  tn  uny  of 
the  producing  counlrlea  at  United  States  cell- 
ing prlc«a.     If  OPA  regulations  continue  no 
coffe*  will  be  available  for  United  Statea  con- 
Btunptlo*'.     We  mtgbt  be  able  to  get  along 
without  coffee,  but  how  about  that  wonderlul 
good-nelj,hl>or  poilcj'  we  so  eagerly  seelt? 

European  uationa.  Including  Great  Britain 
and  Canada .  have  purchaaed  upwards  of  a 
million  bags  of  good  coffee  during  the  past 
6  weeks,  at  prices  raiiglng  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent atx>ve  the  ceilings  which  OPA  established 
In  1041.  And  what  is  more,  while  these  for- 
eign buyers  received  the  better  quality  coffee 
we  in  the  United  States  received  the  poorer 
grades,  and  now  even  the  poorer  grades  are 
unobtainable.  New  Importations  have 
stopped. 

There  is  a  little  more  than  3  months"  sup- 
ply of  coffee  in  United  States  right  now,  but 
moat  of  it  la  of  the  poorer  grades,  and  the 
cool  montha  of  our  heaviest  consuming  sea- 
son are  rapidly  approaching. 

WHO    WILL    EC    ELAMBOT 

If  the  coffee  served  In  our  homes  and  res- 
taurants grows  steadily  poorer  in  quality? 

If  coffee  has  to  be  heavily  rationed? 

If  wide  unemployment  and  failure*  occur 
among  coffee  roasters,  importers,  and  Job- 
b«rE7 

If  100.000.000  Latin  American  people  reaent 
OU'  dlcutortal  attitude  regarding  their  prin- 
cipal business? 

In  that  event,  the  blame  must  be  placed 
directly  where  It  belong*,  In  the  lap  ot  the 
present  administration. 

We  now  consume  almost  twenty  million 
baga  of  coffee  annually  and  In  view  of  tto« 
fart  that  we  grow  none,  how  cn\  we  hop* 
to  succeaafiilly  dictate  the  International  mar- 
ket pricM  lor  the  coffee  produced  by  at  least 
14  ot  our  neighbor  nations^ 

The  mfre<>  industry  ta  so  highly  competitive 
that  consumer  prlc«a  art  aure  to  remain 
riMisonable  after  the  OPA  refulatlona  are 
ellminrtteil  and  forgotten  The  prices  will 
quickly  adjviat  themselves  to  the  lowest  pos- 
alblt  level  If  th*  baaic  economic  factors  are 
permitted  to  function  frtely— factor*  such  as 
ooat  of  production,  tmtjsportation.  dtstribxi- 
tlon.  roasting  and  laatly  a  reasonable  profit, 

Cllnt(.<n  P  Anderson  wr*  appoint!^  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  because  he  aggressively 
aotifht  the  truth  about  this  country's  food 
situation.  8lnc«  coffee  is  not  grown  In 
United  Stales  it  waa  not  made  the  subject 
of  those  public  hearings  and  debate.  Un- 
fortunately, the  truth  about  coffee  seenvs  to 
have  been  a  secret  deeply  K^xrcied  from  the 
American  pMbilc. 


promp  ly 


Congreaa    should 
thorough   Investigation   of 
problem,  as  part  of  Its  duty 
|}eople  and  to  our  Latin 
When  the  facts  are  known 
ito  question  as  to  the  nece4alty 
(Hate  remedy. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over 
that  we  should   Immedlat^y 
ceilings  and   all   restrictlor  s 
law  of  supply  and  deman( 
the  altuatlon. 

The  underalgned.  on  t 
and  at  their  own  expense 
of  bringing  to  the  atten 
nnd  of  our  governing  otnclii 
to  be  a  situation  of  vital 
tire  Nation.     We   believe 
pressed  meet  with  th«t  a 
culfcc  Induitry. 

Aitotrs  Macke 
Coffee  Brokers 


undertake    a 

the  whale  coffee 

to  the  American 

An^erlcan  neighbors, 

there  Jhould  be 

of  an  immc- 


ih(  ir 


tlon 


ippi  a\ 


You  will  note.  Mr 
suggested  that  Congress 
undertake  a  thorough 
the  whole  coflee  proble^ 
more,  in  my  opinion, 
tlon  to  relieve  condition) 
to  get  rid  of  OPA  or 
that  is  failing  to  exercis^ 
in  connection  with  this  s 
appears  to  me  to  be  no 
a  colTee  shortage  if 
and  a  practical  approach 
is  followed. 


it  Is  our  opinion 

do  t-way  with 

and  allow  the 

to  take  care  of 


own  Initiative 
take  tnis  meuns 
of  the  public 
Is  what  we  deem 
concern  to  the  en- 
tile opinlona  ex- 
al  of  the  entire 
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Spbaker,  that  It  Is 

>hould  promptly 

nvestigatlon  of 

It  will  take 

an  Investiga- 

We  will  have 

other  agency 

common  sense 

tuatlon.    There 

real  rea.son  for 

businesslike  methods 

to  this  question 
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A  Century  of  Charity 
EXTENSION  OF  llEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  (JOCHRAN 

OF  MlSSOUkl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  19i5 

Mr,  COCHRAN,  Mr,  Bpeaker,  In  1833 
Frederic  Ozanam  organized  a  brother- 
hood of  Catholic  companions  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  practice -of  charity  and 
the  service  of  the  poor  linder  the  title  of 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  del  Paul.  This  was 
In  Paris,  Prance.  Following  this,  charl- 
iRble  conferences  were  fcrganlzcd  in  the 
Old  World.  It  was  not  long  before  Amer- 
ica learned  of  the  out^andlnp  accom- 
plishments of  this  new  Organization.  It 
was  on  November  14,  1845.  that  the  Hon- 
orable Bryan  MullanphyjwlUi  some  asso- 
ciates and  with  proper  ecclej'lastlotvl 
sanction  organized  tho  [first  conference 
of  the  Society  In  the  United  States  at  the 
Old  Cathedral  In  81  Lou|,s.  One  hundred 
years  have  pu.Mcd  slno<j  that  time,  and 
other  conferences  or  tranchei  ran  be 


throughout    the 


cntlrt'    United 


found 
Stales 

In  July  1845.  his  excHlency,  the  Most 
Reverend  John  Josoph  (|lennon,  8,  T,  D.. 
Archbishop  of  Si.  Louii.  addr<'ssed  the 
followlns  letter  to  the  cl  >rRy  and  laity  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Ifjuls: 

The  honor  of  obaerving 
the  establishment  of  th»  8t.  Vincent  dt  Paul 
Society  in  the  United  8ti  tea  has  been  ac- 
corded the  city  of  St.  Loup 
the  Old  Cathedral  that  t 
Vlucentlan  group  waa  urgaAized  tn  a845.  The 
commemoration  cf  this  e  rent  will  b«  held 
September  28.  29.  30.  and  loctober  1. 


the  centennial  of 


This  worthy  Society  deserves  well  of  Us  nil 
because  It  has  throughout  the  years  main- 
tained nnd  exhibited  the  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tian charity,  having  no  political,  social,  or 
nnanclal  aspirations,  but  Instead  the  mem- 
bers thereof  seek  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
errant  In  the  streeu.  alleys,  and  slunw.  or 
wherever  they  may  be.  freely  extend  to  them 
the  help  needed,  try  to  restore  them  to  health 
and  If  death  comes  have  them  a  requiem 
chanted  and  a  last  resting  place  in  conse- 
crated ground. 

In  a  world  teeming  with  discord  nnd  strife. 
the  highest  brotherhood  that  man  can  offer 
is  to  enforce  their  wllU  upon  others  by  the 
sword.  Wouldn't  it  be  In  order  to  revert  to 
that  peace  which  la  based  on  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God— a 
brotherhood  attainable  only  In  the  fostering 
of  Christian  charity?  l^ha  8t,  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  appeals  to  you  to  help  In  secur- 
ing that  peaca  and  brotherhood  which  we 
clealre  and  which  Is  expressed  in  the  exercise 
of  ChrUtlan  charity. 

As  a  result  of  thLs  letter  the  centennial 
observance  of  the  founding  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  In  America  was 
arranged.  It  was  a  dramatic  religious 
demonstration  In  the  city  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Society's  first  conference  in 
this  country.  People  In  all  walks  of  life 
participated  In  this  demonstration. 

A  brief  history  of  the  Society  oi  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  was  prepared  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Mark  K.  Carroll.  I  quote 
from  Monslgnor  Carroll's  paper: 
The  Pounding  or  the  Socittt  or  St.  Vincent 
DE  Paul 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was 
founded  In  Paris,  Prance,  in  May  1833,  by 
Antolne  Frederic  Ozanam,  a  brilliant  youth- 
ful lawyer,  historian,  and  social  philosopher. 
Dark  days  had  fallen  on  France.  The  Revo- 
lution, the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  'July 
days"  of  1830.  which  gave  France  Its  citizen 
king  in  LoUiS  Phllllppe — these  political 
changes  brought  in  their  wake  tremendous 
upheavals  In  the  religious  and  social  order — 
even  greater  was  the  change  in  minds  of 
French  citizens.  Voltaire  and  his  Ilk  had 
-cattered  far  and  wide  the  seeds  of  rational- 
ism and  atheism  and  the  Irreligious  of  that 
day  had  proclaimed  the  death  of  Chrlatlanlty. 
Skepticism  and  a  contempt  for  the  old  moral 
nrdCi  were  firmly  entrenched  In  all  the 
schools,  particularly  In  the  Sorbonue  Univer- 
sity, founded  by  8t.  Louts  IX. 

It  was  the  constant  taunts  of  professors 
and  students  that  disturbed  deeply  young 
Frtdtrlc  OMnam,  both  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  Beolt  dt  Droit,  where  he  had  studied  law. 
In  a  dispute  with  an  atheistic  student.  Ocn- 
nam  heard  this  challenge:  "We  admit  your 
church  ^vas  all  you  claim  It  to  be,  but  Ita 
day  Is  gone.  It  Is  an  effete  and  powerteaa 
ngcnt  In  the  hands  of  humanity.  Tou  Cath- 
olica  who  bonst  of  a  Catholic  faith,  show  us 
your  works."  This  slur  mad*  Oaanam  re- 
solve to  mak*  his  own  faith  practical  In 
ndmlnUterlng  to  th*  wants  of  the  pour. 
With  this  high  resolve,  h*  gathrr*d  about 
hlin  seven  student  companions  and  fornui- 
Inttd  plans  for  tui  nsaoi'iution  of  chnrity,  first 
tn  strengthen  the  members  themaelvea  lu 
pl*ty.  th*n  by  d**d*  to  giv*  the  llo  to  the  un- 
b*ll*v*rs  who  had  atatvd  that  th*r*  was  no 
dlff*r*nc*  between  a  Christian  nnd  an  lnf\del. 

Th*  name  and  spirit  and  purpose  of  th* 
youthful  organisation  of  charity,  a  Society 
uf  Saint  Vlncant  d*  Paul,  was  r*adtly  sug- 
gested by  anotlier  dlstinguuhed  sou  uf 
France  who  two  centuries  before  had  con- 
founded the  world  with  his  amastng  and 
transforming  confraternltlen  of  charity.  This 
courier  of  charity  wns  the  grent  8t,  Vin- 
cent dc  Paul  who  as  early  as  1818  devoted 
himself  to  the  needy  and  afflicted  of  hia 
pariah  at  Cllchy,  near  Paris.  The  first  con- 
fraternity of  charity  was  made  up  of  pious 
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>n  who  by  grace  and  nature  seemed  best 
fitted  for  the  menial  tasks  cf  helping  the 
sick  nnd  tho  poor  In  their  homes.  These 
women  became  later  the  DuuKhtera  of  Char- 
ity, now  the  largest  order  of  Catholic  Sisters 
In  the  world.  Soon  after  Vincent  de  Paul 
formed  conferences  of  men  to  aid  the  poor 
of  his  parish  by  means  of  spltltual  and  ma- 
terial asslstHnce;  then  to  overcome  the  de- 
plorable Ignorance  of  the  peiisantry  he  es- 
tablished missions  for  their  rillef,  thus  be- 
ginning a  religious  order  of  men.  th*  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  or  as  they  are  pop- 
ularly known  today,  the  Vlnci  ntlans. 

8t.  Vincent  de  Paul  Is  unquestionably  the 
fntncr  of  Catholic  charities  as  we  know 
them  today.  It  wns  his  confirences  of  men 
and  women  which  collected  a  ad  distributed 
the  neceisitles  of  life  to  the  teeming  poor 
of  Parts  and  its  environs.  It  waa  Vincent 
de  Paul's  sent,  courage,  and  ptlnclples  which 
quickened  Catholic  orgnnleed  charities 
throughout  the  world;  and  the  Snlnt's  wlss 
rules  and  counsels  have  gove-ned  Ocanam's 
Society  since  its  foundation.  At  the  same 
time  posterity  can  evaluate  the  aatntly  char- 
nctcr  and  life  of  Prederlc  Oj'Annm  who.  at 
the  tender  age  of  20.  founded  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  universal  societies  In 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Ozanam  was  an  able  defenCer  of  the  faith 
and  basted  in  dally  disputes  tae  rotionallsUc 
pt3fe**or3  and  students  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  Ecole  de  Droit  Had  Ozanam  lived  (he 
died  at  40)  his  fame  ns  an  historian  and 
apologist  would  have  assxiretl  his  place  in 
the  Immortal  annals  of  men.  But  Frederic 
Ozanam  Is  remembered— and  shall  be  re- 
membered—not as  historian  or  lawyer  but 
for  his  Christ-like  charity.  Solving  the 
problem  of  his  day.  he  translated  Into  other 
youthfvil  hearts  the  ardent  love  of  truth 
and  charity  which  Inflamed  his  own  soul. 
Ozannm.  a  layman,  ably  demonstrated  to  the 
world  that  the  blessed  compUment  of  faith 
is  works  of  charity,  reallzlrg  that  God's 
best  blessings  come  to  a  man  through  the 
blessings  of  the  poor. 

the  first  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL  CONFERENCE  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Twelve  years  after  the  founding  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Pavxl  at  Paris.  France, 
by  Frederic  Oaanam,  its  Christ- like  work  was 
Introduced  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  by  a  prominent 
layman.  Bryan  Mullanphy.  In  UMS.  This  wss 
the  first  conference  of  the  Scxilety  of  Saint 
Vincent  d*  Paul  In  the  United  States.  The 
name  of  Mullanphy  needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  people  of  St.  Louli.  John  Mul- 
lanphy. father  of  Bryan,  was  Missouri's  first 
millionaire.  At  his  death  in  1833.  John  Mul- 
lanphy. lauded  as  the  noblest  Catholic  of  St. 
Louis,  and  no  one  of  any  creed  or  nationality 
was  more  prominent  tn  layinj;  tho  founda- 
tions of  tho  city.  The  CatholU  paper.  Shep- 
herd of  the  Valley,  stated;  "In  hl«  death  th* 
orphan  and  the  nfTllrteri  have  lost  n  most  lib- 
eral benefactor  "  The  MuUanpliys  were  a  dls- 
tlngulshed  plon**r  family.  d*»ply  rellglout, 
and  most  generous  to  th*  Ca.hollc  Church 
and  to  lu  vartad  charltt*a.  Msi  y  monumsnts 
to  th*  sick,  th*  Indigent,  th*  orphan,  donated 
by  this  family  graced  St  Louts  a  hundrsd 
y*ari  ago.  Bryan  Mullnnphy  httnnclf  mutt 
hav*  b«*n  h*ld  tn  the  highest  esteem  by  th* 
cttta*ns  of  this  community  for  h*  waa  •l»ct*d 
jud|*  of  th*  circuit  court,  th*it  mayor  of  8t. 
Loula  in  1847. 

Ttit  Introduction  of  th*  Socltty  of  St.  Vln- 
esnt  dt  Paul  at  St.  Louis  wai  tn  this  wis*: 
Born  to  wsalth,  Brynn  Mullanphy  was  edu- 
cated tn  th*  b*it  school!  ot  this  country, 
Lat*r  h*  w*nt  abroad  and  attondtd  th*  Bor- 
bonn*  University  In  Parts  to  pursue  higher 
studies.  Th*r*  h*  appnrentlj  met  FrederlO 
Oaanam  and  was  enamored  not  only  with  th* 
aatntly  character  of  Ozanam  but  with  th* 
fruitful  activities  of  the  Socistj  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  In  and  about  Parii.  Mullanphy 
thought  of  hts  native  city  of  St.  Louis,  th* 
Imperative  need  of  this  typ*  of  charity  at 
home,  and  resolved  that  upon  hU  return  h* 


would  establish  a  branch  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  In  St.  Louis,  only  recently  a 
part  of  Prance  In  the  New  World,  a  city  French 
In  foundation.  French  tn  name,  and  French 
In  Its  culture. 

Accordingly,  tn  November  1846.  Bryan  Mul- 
lanphy called  together  a  group  of  the  prom- 
inent Catholic  laymen  of  St  Louis  and  In  the 
schoolhouse  attached  to  the  Cathedral 
Church — a  building  subsequently  destroyed 
tn  the  fire  of  1840— established  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  Interesting  letter 
was  received  In  connection  with  this  cele- 
bration, written  and  signed  by  His  Holi- 
ness, Pope  Pius  XII.    It  follows: 

To  our  venerable  brother.  John  Glennon, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis: 

The  centenary  celebrations  of  the  founda- 
tion ot  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  d*  Paul, 
which  from  its  pioneer  beginnings  In  th* 
Archdlocea*  of  St.  Loul*  has  spread  so  felici- 
tously throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
your  great  country,  affords  Us  u  most  welcome 
opportunity  to  extend  to  you,  venerable 
brothe:'.  and  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can hierarchy,  of  the  Clergy  and  of  thr  Society 
united  with  you  on  this  occasion.  Our  heart- 
felt and  paternal  congratulations  on  the  most 
consoling  fruits  that  have  been  reaped  so 
abundantly  In  the  vast  field  of  charitable 
endeavor  which  has  characterized  the  virile 
growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  your  land 
during  the  past  century. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  important  part 
played  in  the  accomplishment  of  theee  happy 
results  by  the  first  organizers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  In  the  early  days 
of  your  great  Archdiocese  and  in  other  parts 
of  America.  We  know.  too.  how  with  the 
passing  of  the  years  and  ever  growing  needs 
of  the  Catholic  population  the  members  of 
the  Society,  worthy  successors  of  their  elder 
brethren,  not  only  continued  their  splendid 
self-sacrificing  labors,  but  extended  ever 
more  widely  the  sphere  of  their  activities 
until  the  Society  embraced  In  Its  efforts  al- 
most every  form  of  Catholic  charitable  and 
social  effort. 

Yotir  Archdiocese  Is  Justly  proud  that 
within  Its  territory  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  this  truly  Apostolic  work,  erected  on  the 
unchanging  Inspirations  of  faith  and  love  of 
God  In  the  service  of  the  poor  and  the  un- 
fortunate. Hence,  it  Is  Indeed  fitting  that  St. 
Louts  should  be  th*  gathering  place  of  that 
worthy  assembly  which,  while  thanking  God 
for  the  golden  harvest  of  the  past  century 
that  has  brought  new  glory  to  th*  nam* 
uf  Christian  charity  nnd  to  the  Church  in 
Amsrloa,  will  consider  the  wuyt  and  means 
of  advancing  to  yet  greater  accomplishments 
tn  th*  y*ars  to  com*  on  behalf  of  those  who, 
by  th*  v*ry  r*a«on  of  their  suffering,  mis- 
fortun*  and  want,  ar*  th*  mor*  d*ar  to  th* 
sacred  heart  uf  our  Savior. 

It  Is  then  from  th*  fuUnaas  of  Our  paternal 
heart,  vcnarabl*  brothar,  that  W*  lovingly 
impart  to  you.  to  th*  m*mb*rs  of  the  Soci*ty 
of  St.  Vlnc*nt  d*  Paul  and  to  all  bishops, 
clsrgy,  and  Inlty  participating  In  th*  cente- 
nary c*l*brationa,  Our  apecial  A|)o«tollo  Ben*- 
dtotton  as  a  pltd|«  o(  bountiful  dtvln* 
asslstano*. 

From  th*  Vatican,  August  IB.  1B4B: 

PltTS  PP.  XII. 

Tho  President  of  the  United  States 
recognized  this  outstanding  charitable 
organisation  and  addres.ned  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Oeorge  J.  OllUsple,  president  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  the  United  States, 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul.  The 
Prealdent's  letter  follows: 

Ths  Wurrs  House, 
Waahinvton,  aitttmber  20,  t94S. 

DsAS  Ma,  OiLUsni:  I  hav*  great  pleasur* 
In  extendmg  to  you  and  through  you  to  all 


members  of  a  noble  organisation  throughout 
the  Nation  my  hearty  tellclUtlons  and  warm- 
est personal  greetings  on  the  noteworthy 
occasion  of  the  centenary  of  the  •atabllsh- 
ment  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  tn 
the  United  Statea,  It  Is  a  matter  of  special 
felicitation  that  this  great  work  in  behalf  cf 
the  poor  should  have  had  Us  beginning  In 
the  United  SUtes  tn  the  Old  Cathedral  In  St. 
Louis  where  th*  first  Am*rtcan  Vlnc*ntlan 
group  was  organised  tn  1848. 

in  the  10  decadea  that  have  elapsed  atnoa 
that  far-Hway  year  which  saw  the  beginning 
of  this  great  work  tn  behalf  ot  the  poor  of 
St,  Louts,  the  wheel  has  come  full  circle.  In 
every  community  throughout  the  land  today 
the  Vlncenttans  are  bringing  hcpe  and  hap- 
piness, through  the  charity  of  Christ,  to  the 
poor  and  to  all  who  are  heavy  laden.  Best 
of  all  they  dedicate  themselvrs  to  the  relief 
of  man's  estat*  without  distinction  of  erred 
or  color. 

We  have  seen  In  thes*  latter  day*  too  grsat 
a  tendency  Uiward  what  Is  sometimes  coldly 
described  as  the  scientific  approach  to  th* 
problems  of  poverty.  Thank  God  that  tho 
aptrtt  of  the  VIncentlan  Is  the  spirit  of 
Christianity— th*  spirit  of  Htm  who  said 
that  when  we  minister  unto  the  least  of  His 
brethren,  we  minister  also  unto  Him. 

It  Is  a  particularly  happy  clrcumstar.ee 
that  now  for  more  than  40  years  the  destinies 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  have  l)cen 
directed  by  a  great  and  good  prelate  who  is 
himself  the  embodiment  of  the  VIncentlan 
spirit.  Archbishop  Glennon  Is  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor In  a  long  line  of  Chief  Pastors— a  happy 
combination  of  learning,  eloquence.'  apos- 
tolic zeal,  and  true  charity.  I  send  him  an 
affectionate  greeting. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harst  S.   TIiuman. 

Leaders  of  Catholic  charities  from  all 
over  the  country  accepted  the  Invitation 
of  Archbishop  Glennon  and  Joined  with 
the  clergy  and  laymen  of  the  Middle  West 
In  the  celebration.  This  event  will  be 
Inscribed  in  the  history  of  the  city  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  partly  represent. 


In  Defense  of  General  MacArtknr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NEW  Yoax 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  9. 1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  receiving  a  number  of  letters  from 
fathers,  mothers,  wlvei^.  swcethrarts.  and 
citizens,  tn  defense  of  0«n.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  have  also  received  a  number  of 
letters  protesting  agaln.'^t  the  Ktatcmonts 
of  the  acting  head  of  the  State  Dopart- 
ment  for  his  criticism  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  concerning  the  number  of  men 
needed  to  police  Japan,  In  my  opinion, 
the  editorial  from  the  South  Buffalo  Ncw.>« 
of  September  27,  1945.  a  small  weekly 
paper,  li  the  best  I  have  heard  or  read  In 
defense  of  General  MacArthur  and  it 
covers  the  situation  completfly.  I  would 
like  those  of  whom  I  speak  to  place  their 
confidence  in  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CONnOBNCE  IN  MAC  ARTHtn 

We  put  great  confidence  In  the  Judgment 
of  0*ii*ral  of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur. 
A  mor*  competent  commander  or  an  abler 
military    administrator    has    not    •merged 
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from  this  or  any  other  war  His  recent  state- 
ment indicating  that  within  6  montiis  no 
more  than  200  000  men  may  be  needed  for 
the  occupation  of*  Jap>an  seems  to  have 
aroused  the  resentment,  and  posalbly  the 
jealousy,  of  Dean  Acheson.  acting  head  of 
the  State  Department,  who  implied  that 
MacArthur  has  been  Inlerlerlng  with  our 
Nation's  policy  In  Japan. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Stale  Depart- 
mrnt  dictates  foreign  policy  and  MacArthur 
implements  It  within  the  area  and  province 
of  hU  authority.  But  we  submit  that  no 
one  knows  the  military  situation  In  Japan 
better  than  he.  and  lu  police  requirements 
certainly  la  a  matter  for  the  military  to  de- 
cide. General  MacArthur  Is  the  man  on  the 
grcund.  His  sources  of  Information  regard- 
ing conditions  In  Japan  are  superior  to 
those  of  anyone  In  or  out  of  the  State  De- 
partment He  may  be  In  error  today  as  to 
the  «i«e  of  the  Army  of  occupation  6  months 
hence.  Just  as  he  was  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
jtxe  put  the  number  of  men  needed  at  500,- 
000  But  It  is  encouraging  to  hear  that  he  is 
•.illng  down  the  number  and  things  may 
fc  going  so  ?tnooth^y  that  a  little  later  he 
may  again  cut  his  estimate. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  great  standing 
Army  is  required  to  keep  order  in  Japan. 
The  Japs  are  prlaoners  on  their  home  Islands. 
A  great  Navy  hems  them  In  Destifute  cf 
the  materials  that  go  Into  war  production 
thry  have  no  shipping  of  their  own  and 
ran  Import  nothing  contraband  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  our  naval  commanders. 
Our  carrier-based  planes  could  quell  any 
uprising,  and  if  they  were  insufBclent  an 
atomic  bomb  or  two  would  do  the  trick  in 
siiort  order. 

In  theee  circumstances  It  docs  not  appear 
that  a  large  standing  Army  would  seem  to 
be  neceaanry.  and  we  cannot  undersund 
why  anybody  should  take  umbrage  at  Mac- 
Arthur  for  Indicating  as  much. 

Of  course,  the  prime  purpose  of  MacAr- 
thur is  not  to  get  the  boys  back  home,  but 
to  complete  the  defeat  of  Japan.  However, 
there  la  absolutely  no  r^iaon  whatever  why 
H  single  QI  should  be  kept  where  he  la  no 
longer  needed  a  day  longer  than  necessary. 
And  General  MacArthur's  Implied  promise 
of  demobilizing  his  surplus  troops  and  re- 
turning them  to  their  homes  is  glorious 
news  not  only  to  the  men  themselves,  but 
to  all  In  this  country  to  whom  they  are 
near  and  dear. 


Aid  to  War  Suf  ercn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOITH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9.  1945 

Mr  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  return  from  5  weeks  In 
liberated  Europe  convinced  that  the  most 
pressing  issues  presently  before  the  Con- 
gress have  to  do  with  making  immedi- 
ately effective  the  national  jxalicy  of  giv- 
ing aid  to  war  sufferers  so  that  they  may 
be  brought  back  to  health  and  strength 
and  may  again  start  normal  productive 
life. 

My  Independent  visit  to  north  Africa, 
Italy.  Greece.  Yugoslavia,  Germany. 
Prance,  and  England  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  see  on  the  ground  the  de- 
gree of  destruction  and  the  danger  of 
anarchy.  The  United  Nations  have  won 
the  military  struggle.    The  enemy  has 


lining  libera- 
le  entire  dis- 
Swiss  border 
I  Mark  Clark's 
St.  leaving  be- 
rhways,  corn- 


been  defeated.  But  we  face  just  as  im- 
portant, just  as  difScult  a  ask  in  seeing 
to  it  that  our  allies  are  giv  ?n  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  have  won.  at  so  great 
a  cost,  to  become  again  fr;e  from  want 
as  well  as  from  fear. 

Traveling,  which  by  the  way  was  at 
no  expense  to  our  Goven  ment  or  any 
other  agency,  I  was  not  ctntent  to  visit 
only  the  capitals  of  our  J  Lilies.  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  tour  the  rural 
areas,  the  smaller  cities.  t(  visit  the  vil- 
lages and  the  homes  wheie  the  need  is 
greatest  and  where  the  relief  work  is 
proceeding.  I  traveled  by  command  car 
.•several  hundred  miles  through  the 
mountainous  areas  and  tte  burned  vil- 
lages in  Greece,  over  the  main  highway 
of  that  country,  which  to<  ay  is  in  such 
poor  condition  that  no  county  in  the 
United  States  would  tolera  ,e  it  even  as  a 
third-class  road.  I  wane  ered  through 
the  burned  villages,  in  wh  ch  thousands 
of  people  still  live  under  indescribably 
meager  conditions.  I  flev^  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  old  Montenegrin  Kingdom 
to  witness  personally  the  havoc  of  re- 
peated bombings  and  I  saw  how  appall- 
ingly difficult  is  the  task  cf  the  govern- 
ment and  the  United  Naticns  to  get  even 
a  minimum  amount  of  li;  e-giving  sup- 
plies to  the  people  whose  vhole  basis  of 
life  has  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  as 
well  as  their  allies  in  ob 
tion  for  them.  I  drove 
tance  from  Naples  to  th 
over  the  area  that  Gen 
men  took  at  such  heavy  c 
hind  them  impossible  hi 
pletely  destroyed  lailijoads,  blown 
bridges,  and  citie.s  and  villages  in  total 
or  heavy  destruction.  I 

I  have  talked  with  the  Pope  in  Rome 
and  with  the  Regent  of  Oieece,  with  the 
chief  officials  of  all  the  governments  in 
all  the  countries  we  visited,  with  military 
leaders,  our  own  and  our  Allies,  and  with 
hundreds  of  little  men  and  women  who 
have  borne  the  burden  of  \rar  and  whom 
we  are  pledged  to  help  to  a  new  day  of 
opportunity  and  freedom. 

I  say  we  are  pledged  to  Y  elp  them.  As 
a  Nation,  our  admin  i.<;t  rat  ion  ha?  pledged 
us  to  help  these  people,  a  ad  by  passing 
the  appropriation  through  this  Congress, 
this  Congress  has  pledgeq  itself  to  this 
task.  I  say  to  you.  these  aeople  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  help.  We  have  be- 
gun to  send  them  relief  through  the 
United  Nations  Relief  ard  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration.  It  is  a  good  begin- 
ning. I  am  not  urunindfiil  of  the  criti 
cisms  that  have  been  hurlid  against  this 
organization.  I  freely  confess  that  it 
has  made  mistakes.  It  isjan  institution 
of  great  magnitude  and  i|  is  difficult  to 
fit  together  the  peoples 
nations  all  working  on  a 
scale.  Supplies  are  flow! 
a  volume  that  increases 
Under  the  principle  of  t 
tions,  they  are  being  distributed  by  the 
governments  insofar  as  i  transport  is 
available  and  can  get  then^  to  the  people. 

Wherever  I  went  the  (hopes  of  the 
people  in  war-ravaged,  driught-strlcken 
lands — and  in  addition  to  war.  southern 
Europe  has  suffered  excess  ive  drought — 
were  fixed  on  the  pa.^t  rec<ird  and  future 
prospect  of  aid  from  the  United  Nations 
and  especially  from  the  Ur  ited  States. 
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There  may  be  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
position  our  Nation  occupies  today 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Whether  we  want  it  or  not,  the  United 
States  of  America  possesses  the  leader- 
.■^hip  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Wherever  I  went,  there  was  expressed  by 
peasants  and  officials  the  most  profound 
gratitude  for  the  life-giving  as.sistance 
from  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  and  for  the 
predominant  part  that  the  United  States 
plays  in  that  aid. 

I  should  not  want  to  deny  that  there 
are  some  places  where  the  line  must  be 
drawn  between  the  peoples  themselves 
and  the  attitude  of  their  govfrnment. 
The  peoples  of  these  distressed  lands  are 
looking  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  for  help 
in  this  dark  period  of  their  life.  I  read- 
ily accept  the  fact  that  even  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  leading  nation  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  all  the  other  peoples  of 
the  globe.  Whatever  we  may  do  in  their 
behalf  we  must  serve  notice  on  them  that 
it  is  of  short  duration.  We  are  concerned 
to  carry  them  through  this  first  bad  win- 
ter and  we  assume  no  particular  further 
responsibility  beyond  that.  By  that 
process  we  v.'ill  impress  upon  them  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  responsible  for 
themselves  and  set  to  work  at  their  own 
task  of  rehabilitation  and  wanting  to 
live. 

In  all  appropriations  that  are  made  by 
the  Congress,  I  believe  there  should  be 
specific  limitations  made  as  to  dates. 

Contrary  to  what  has  frequently  been 
said.  I  found  the  staff  of  UNRRA  to  be 
truly  representative  of  the  United  Na- 
tions ideal  in  practical  operation.  Its 
achievements  in  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties are  impressive.  Joined  together 
from  the  many  countries,  in.<;pired  by 
public  sen'ice  and  helpfulness  that  work 
in  harmony. 

I  have  referred  to  the  almost  complete 
break-down  of  transport.  Communica- 
tions are  either  lacking  or  very  slow. 
The  devoted  members  of  the  interna- 
tional staff  live  and  work  under  rugged 
conditions.  They  are  straining  every 
ner\'e  to  reach  quickly  the  goal  before 
them  and  the  governments  of  the  liber- 
ated lands — reestablishment  of  normal 
life  and  production  and  resumption  of 
peacetime  progress. 

There  are  some  who  will  criticize  the 
work  of  UNRRA.  There  are  some  who 
claim  it  should  be  turned  over  to  other 
agencies.  There  can  be  no  denying  the 
fact  that  In  the  beginning  the  Army 
rendered  great  service  to  these  people. 
The  Army  is  being  liquidated.  They  do 
not  want  this  responsibility.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  in  many  in- 
stances to  turn  the  work  over  to  UNRRA, 
and  in  some  cases  where  the  Installa- 
tions will  remain,  such  as  In  areas  of 
occupation,  they  are  working  in  close 
collaboration  and  cooperation. 

In  short,  I  found  that  the  United  Na- 
tions' first  postwar  venture — the  rescue 
of  the  perishing  and  the  aiding  of  self- 
reliant  peoples  to  help  themselves — Is 
going  ahead  with  accelerated  speed, 
now  having  overcome  the  numerous  ob- 
stacles presented   by  the  priorities  of 
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winning  a  war  which  precluded  adequate 
shipping  uf  supplies  during  the  months 
Immediately  preceding  VE-day  and  VJ- 
day.  For  myself,  I  am  convinced  that 
no  other  means  of  dolnij  what  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time  is 
at  hand.  I  feel  sure  tha:  when  the  facts 
regarding  the  perilous  conditions  of  our 
allies  are  known  to  the  Congress,  there 
will  be  the  required  speedy  action  to  pro- 
vide the  needed  funds  for  this  work,  and 
that  this  Government  will  not  only  sup- 
ply funds  for  this  work,  and  that  the 
Government  will  not  only  supply  the 
goods  but  will  provide  more  of  the  ex- 
perienced, capable  and  devoted  person- 
nel that  Jt  should  provide  to  make  the 
American  share  of  the  management  cf 
this  vast  enterprise  commensurate  with 
the  size  of  the  American  Investment  in  It. 

Slow  action  in  providing  Uniteo  States 
funds  for  the  relief  program  will  mean 
that  the  level  of  supply  will  fall  off  in 
the  most  critical  times — the  dead  of  the 
grim  winter  that  Is  ahead  for  liberated 
Europe.  This  winter  will  be  the  crucial 
period.  At  best,  regardless  of  how  much 
we  can  do  jointly  as  United  Nations, 
thousands  will  die  for  lack  of  food,  shel- 
ter, and  heat. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  practical  question.  We 
must  choose  the  facilities  of  UNRRA  to 
do  this  job.  Any  alternative  n^eans  that 
we  must  return  the  Army  tr  ihe  task. 
There  1-  no  time  to  waste.  The  situa- 
tion balances  on  a  knife  edge.  Reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  aid  asked  or  tardi- 
ness in  supplying  it  is  almost  certain 
to  tip  the  scales  on  the  side  of  chaos 
and  anarchy,  and  to  create  a  situation 
which  will  necessitate  keeping  more  of 
our  boj's  in  Europe  for  a  longer  time  than 
anyone  wishes.  It  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dom and  the  part  of  humanity  and  the 
part  of  common  sen.se  to  act  generously, 
and  to  act  immediately  on  the  provision 
of  our  country's  contribution  to  the  re- 
lief of  those  peoples  whose  suffering  the 
past  several  years  has  reduced  them  to  a 
state  where  they  can  no  longer  "take  it." 


Are  Our  Veterans  Getting  a  Square  Deal? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9.  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  this  country  entered  the 
war  In  1941,  and  even  prior  to  that  time, 
the  Congress  has  enacted  many  laws 
designed  to  benefit  servicemen  and  their 
families  and  dependents.  We  have  tried 
to  guarantee,  under  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  that  returning  vet- 
erans shall  be  entitled  to  the  jobs  they 
were  forced  to  give  up  when  they  entered 
the  service.  We  have  Increased  their 
compensation,  added  to  dependency  ben- 
efits, granted  special  income-tax  exemp- 
tions, and  tried  to  show  a  grateful  Na- 
tion's appreciation  for  loyal  and  patriotic 
service  in  many  other  ways. 


Congress.  In  1944,  passed  the  so-called 
GI  bill  of  rights,  and  only  last  July  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  a 
measure  to  liberalize  that  act.  I  am  sure 
that  as  additional  amendments  to  the 
GI  bill  are  found  necessary  the  Congress 
will  make  the  changes  that  are  required. 
After  all.  this  law  is  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture in  legislation,  and  it  is  bound  to 
be  faulty  in  some  respects,  no  matter  how 
liberally  it  may  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ministered. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Congress  does  not  and  cannot  administer 
the  laws  which  It  enacts.  This  job  must 
be  done  by  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government.  We  are  also  aware  of  the 
fact  that  too  many  times  the  job  is  not 
well  done  and  that  the  peculiar  interpre- 
tations placed  on  public  laws  are  a  far 
cry  from  the  original  intent  of  Congress. 

One  glaring  example  of  this  misinter- 
pretation and  maladministration  of  a  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  is  the  present 
operation  of  the  Surplus  Disposal  Act.  I 
have  been  under  the  Impression  that 
when  j;hls  law  was  passed  It  was  designed 
to  Insure  preferential  treatment  for  vet- 
terans  who  desired  to  purchase  surplus 
Government  property  in  order  that  they 
might  go  into  business  for  themselves  or 
reestablLsh  a  business  or  profession  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  leave  when  they 
entered  the  service  of  their  country. 

However,  I  continue  to  receive  an  in- 
creasing number  of  complaints  from  ex- 
servicemen  who  are  having  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  in  their  attempts  to  ob- 
tain surplus  Government  property.  For 
example,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
a  communication  which  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  a  young  naval  officer  who 
expects  to  be  released  from  active  duty  in 
the  near  future.   His  letter  follows : 

OcTOBOt  3,    1945. 
Hon.  J.  Z.  Anoeeson. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  discharge  from  the  Navy  Is 
expected  very  shortly  and,  having  heard  from 
many  sources  that  the  Government  Is  anxious 
to  help  veterans  get  started  in  their  own 
business.  I  contacted  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  with  reference  to  a  con- 
tract for  the  snle  cf  surplus  electronic  equip- 
ment. I  was  Informed  that  my  application 
could  not  be  considered,  as  only  manufactur- 
ers were  allowed  to  hold  these  contracta. 
This  policy  constitutes  the  rankest  sort  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  veteran  who  Is  try- 
ing to  get  started  In  his  own  business.  Hav- 
ing been  In  the  Navy  the  last  3Vti  years,  I 
have  bad  no  opportunity  to  be  a  manufac- 
turer and,  therefore,  I  am  excluded. 

The  present  distribution  policy  tends  to 
create  and  maintain  a  monopoly  for  eastern 
and  mldwestern  manufacturers  who  have 
made  an  estinated  95  percent  of  wartime 
electronic  products.  These  same  manufac- 
turers now  have  the  opportunity  of  extend- 
ing this  monopoly  to  the  sale  of  surplus 
equipment. 

My  plan  is  to  organize  a  corporation  with 
offices  and  shops  In  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle.  This  territory  could  be 
expanded  later.  If  desired.  We  will  have  per- 
sonnel qualified  to  handle  reconditioning, 
modifications,  and  sales.  This  personnel  will 
be  obtained  largely  from  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces.    Ample  financing  Is  available. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  plan  of  dis- 
tribution will  not  only  tend  to  deatroy  exist- 
ing monopolies,  but  will  create  opportunities 
for  the  returning  veteran. 


My  qualifications  for  handling  this  pro- 
giam  are  as  follows: 

(at   Degree  In  electrical  engineering. 

(b)  Six  years  sales  and  sales  management 
experience. 

(c)  Three  and  one-half  years  United  States 
Navy  education  and  experience  In  design, 
installation,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
electronic  equipment. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  preference  or  fa- 
vors because  of  my  military  service.  All  I 
ask  Is  a  chance  to  compete  with  the  estab- 
lished manufacturers  on  an  equal  basis. 

Your  assistance  in  working  out  this  prob- 
lem will  be  greatly  appreciated.     I  will  tele- 
phone your  office  to  requejst  an  appointment 
to  discuss  this  matter  further. 
Sincerely, 

Jack  W.  Jones. 
Lieutenant.  V.  S.  N.  R. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  young 
man  calls  on  me,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  help  him  obtain  the  equip- 
ment he  desires.  Not  because  he  Is  Jack 
Jones,  a  naval  lieutenant,  but  because  he 
symbol:z3s  the  veteran  who  Is  trying  to 
find  for  himself  the  niche  in  civilian  life 
to  which  every  returning  serviceman  is 
justly  entitled. 

What  Is  wrong.  If  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Disposal  Act  Is  at  fault,  let  us  change 
It.  If  the  administration  is  faulty,  let 
us  raise  merry  Ned  until  it  is  corrected. 
There  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do,  but 
we  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  this  sort 
of  discrimination  to  continue. 


Central  Valley  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Tuesdajf,  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  take 
pleasure  in  including  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Harrison  S.  Robinson  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Central  Valley  project  In 
California: 

WHT  THX  8TAT1  SHOTTLD   AOMTNTSm  THl 
CENfRAL  VaLLIT  PROJECT 

(By  Harrison  8.  Robinson,  president.  Cali- 
fornia State  Chamber  of  Commerce) 

The  Central  Valley  project  In  California 
was  brought  Into  being  by  the  long  cycle  of 
dry  years  In  the  1920's.  In  Tulare,  Kern, 
and  King  Counties  thousands  of  acres  of 
farms  were  abandoned.  Lowering  water 
tables  threatened  other  acreages.  The  leg- 
islature appropriated  money  for  a  survey 
of  the  State's  water  resources.  In  1924  the 
funds  for  this  project  ran  short,  and  the  State 
chamber  raised  about  $100,000  of  supple- 
mental moneys  by  private  sut»crlption. 
The  legislature  afterward  repaid  this  money. 
A  State  water  plan  was  developed  by  the 
State  engineer,  then  and  In  subsequent  years, 
which  contained  most  of  the  elements  which 
now  make  up  the  Central  Valley  project. 

RECLAMATION    BUREAU    ENTERS    PROJECT 

In  1933.  $170,000,000  of  State  revenue 
bonds  were  authorized  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect. They  could  not  be  sold  in  the  depth 
of  the  depression.  Federal  funds  to  start 
construction  were  allocated  from  a  Federal 
emergency  relief  appropriation  In  1985. 
Later  In  the  same  year  the  project  was  ap- 
proved as  a  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation project.     Its  completed  cost  for  all 
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purpoMS — aid  to  tiavlgatlon.  flood  control, 
irrigation,  salinity  control  m  the  delta,  hy- 
droelectric power— U  now  ef  tlmated  at  »360,- 
000  000.  The  reasons  for  the  Increased  cost 
are  a  higher  Shasta  Etem,  more  power  facili- 
ties, and  the  rising  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials. 

In  1936.  tl^e  then  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  state  at  a  Senate 
committee  hearing  that  the  funds  which 
Congress  would  appropriate  for  the  Central 
Valley  project  would  be  repaid  In  accordance 
wl"-  the  reclamation  laws  (1.  e..  40  annual 
payments)  by  contract  with  the  State  con- 
stituted water  authority. 

STATX  EXCLUDED  ntOU  PROJECT 

References  tfi  mutuality  of  Federal  and 
State  operation  were  not  dropped  until  the 
ld42  hearings.  Only  then  was  an  Intention 
evidenced  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
remove  the  State  from  the  Central  Valley 
picture. 

SOCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC    ISStTES    INVOLVED 

The  Central  Valley  project  potentially  is 
more  than  a  plan  for  Irrigation,  flood,  and 
salinity  control,  navigation,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  electric  power.  Wrapped  up  In  the 
same  package  Is  the  power  greatly  to  influ- 
ence, sometimes  to  determine,  where  and 
how  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  valleys  of  California  shall  live,  and 
whether  buslnesa  therein  shall  be  privately 
or  publicly  owned  and  privately  or  publicly 
operated:  as  well  as  the  power  to  Influence. 
If  not  to  determine,  who  shall  be  the  owners 
of  those  agricultural  lands  in  the  valleys,  the 
usefulness  of  which  depends  on   Irrigation. 

These  are  the  types  of  social  and  economic 
Issues  upon  which  men's  minds  will  often  be 
focused  as  the  years  ahead  of  us  unfold. 

THE  PATTE«N   OT   rEOSSAI.  KECIOMAL    OPEKATIONS 

It  would  be  blindness  not  to  see  the  devel- 
oping pattern  of  Federal  regional  operations 
where  great  sums  of  Federal  money  have 
been  put  into  flood  control,  irrigation,  and 
F>ower  projects.  It  is  the  setting  up  of  a 
Federal  bureau  as  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  entity  In  the  region.  Once  in  the 
saddle  and  lully  under  way.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  tremendous  centralized  power  to 
become  authoritarian,  whether  that  power 
resides  in  the  management  of  a  private  or  a 
public  corporation.  This  ts  particularly  the 
case  where  the  wlelders  of  such  centralized 
power  are  fairly  well  Insulated  from  effec- 
tive supervision  or  oritlcism.  In  the  Federal 
regional  set-upe  they  are  so  Insulated,  unless 
the   Administrator   himself   wills   otherwise. 

It  requires  little  Imagination  to  foresee 
the  Administrator  of  a  future  Central  Valley 
Authority  using  bis  position  and  power  to 
override  the  social  and  economic  views  of  a 
majority  of  the  cltlrena  of  California. 

POPCLAE    CONSENT    BEING    AVOIDED 

The  people  of  a  commonwealth  are  entitled 
to  change  their  social  and  economic  systems. 
It  has  been  done  many  times,  and  >t  will  be 
done  again  and  again.  But  if  such  changes 
are  to  be  made  in  a  democratic  country,  they 
should   be   by  popular  consent. 

That  means  that  the  proponents  of  social 
and  economic  change  candidly  state  their 
purposes;  that  all  the  material  facts  of  the 
ease  are  brought  out  into  the  open:  that 
there  ts  full  discussion  of  the  issues,  and  mat 
the  final  decision  is  made  by  the  constitu- 
tional expression  of  the  will  of  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  the  citlEens. 

A  sample  of  this  procedure  occurred  last 
July  when  the  Labor  Party  In  Great  Britain 
asked  the  voters  for  approval  of  its  program 
to  nationalise  the  Bank  of  England,  the  coal 
mines,  electric  power,  means  of  Inland  trans- 
port, and  the  steel  industry.  They  got  It. 
Their  spokesmen  say  that  this  program  rep- 
resents the  first  step,  and  that  later  on.  If 
the  voters  still  support  them,  the  party  will 
go  on  to  nationalise  other  industries  and  to 
establish  public  ownership  of  the  land.    They 
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In  fact,  the  pattern  and 
regional  plans  is  TVA.    And 
Principally  to  introduce 
improved  agriculture,  concurfen 
proved  health  and  education 
backward  region  in  our  country 
attempt   to   raise   the  often 
standard  of  living  of  the  regl 

Because  seven   States   wer( 
plan  of  a  Federal  administrative 
developed,  using  the  familiar 
proving  navigation  and  provltl 
trol.     In  this  particular  case. 
In  being  a  fcd?rally  owned 
during  World  War  I. 

WHT     NATIONALIZE     CALirOR»^A'S     VALLETS? 

One  of  the  supporting  arguments  for  such 
regional  plans  ts  that  the  coi  ntry  should  be 
divided  for  purposes  of  administration  and 
development  into  logical  regluoal  units.  Well, 
the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  the  San 
Joaquin,  and  their  rivers,  form  a  logical  re- 
gional unit  without  crossing  any  State  line 
whatsoever  and  without  need  or  excuse  for 
setting  up  a  Federal  regional  set-up. 

The  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys 
are  not  backward  areas,  menating  the  Nation 
with  unhealthy  and  llllteraLe  Inhabitants. 
Nor  are  the  people  uninformid  as  to  how  to 
farm.  Nor  are  they  lacking  in  Industrial  de- 
velopment where  there  was  any  justiflcatlon 
for  it.  As  to  electric  power,  the  valleys  are 
well  supplied  and  the  rates,  fijed  by  Govern- 
ment Itself,  are  favorable  to  tlie  consumer. 

Why,  then,  the  fever  to  stait  a  "nationali- 
zation" of  these  valleys?  Why  attempt  to 
proceed  toward,  nationalization  Just  for  Its 
own  sake,  when  other  Justification  Is  so 
meager? 

At  least  a  part  of  the  answer  Is  that  It  Is 
the  law  of  the  life  of  Federal  bureaus  to 
strive  for  more  and  more  po'per;  that  some 
earnest,  eager  people  have  no  Idea  where  they 
are  really  going,  fuad  that  othet^  seek  to  bring 


about  a  socialist  state,  not  with  candor  and 
by  above-board  means,  as  did  the  British 
Labor  Party,  but  by  sly  device  and  indirec- 
tion, a  technique  cf  which  we  have  seen  alto- 
gether too  much  in  the  Federal  Government. 

CHANCE    MUST   COME   BT    DEMOCRATIC    PROCESSES 

If  there  are  people  In  California,  or  if  there 
are  people  in  some  community  in  our  State, 
who  want  to  take  over  certain  means  of  pro- 
duction and  have  them  publicly  owned  and 
operated,  let  them  rajse  the  issue  as  did  the 
British  Labor  Party  in  last  July.  If  the  limit 
on  farms  in  irrigated  areas  is  to  be  160  acres 
or  40  acres  or  10  acres,  let  the  change  be 
effected  by  democratic  procedures,  and  let 
the  displaced  owners  be  reasonably  compen- 
sated. But  let  us  not  tolerate  any  Federal 
bureau  using  the  powers  and  the  money  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  lure  or 
scheme  our  State  Into  situations  vitally  af- 
fecting our  social  and  economic  structure 
without  the  approval  of  our  citizens,  given 
after  the  issues  are  clearly  defined,  openly 
debated,  and  regularly  voted  on. 

CALIPORNIA    MUST    DIRECT    THE    CENTRAL    VALLET 
PROJECT 

The  principal  reason  for  insisting  that  the 
Irrigation  and  power  phases  of  the  Central 
Valley  project  shall  be  directed  by  California 
and  not  Washington  is  to  make  sure  that 
issues  affecting  our  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem win  be  determined  by  the  citizens  of 
California  through  democratic  processes,  and 
not  by  the  board  of  directors  of  a  Federal 
Government  corporation  or  by  a  proconsul 
from  Washington. 

Apart  from  the  support  of  those  who  seek 
as  a  final  objective  the  public  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production,  some  of  the  most 
earnest  support  of  Federal  control  of  the 
irrigation  and  power  phases  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project  comes  from  those  who  hcpe 
to  see  the  Federal  Government  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  Central 
Valley  and  never  get  back  more  than  a  small 
part  of  it 

Someone  In  authority  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  must  have  been  consciouis  of 
the  lure  of  sj-ending  what  looks  like  some- 
body else's  money  when  at  a  meeting  In  Sac- 
ramento recently  Its  representatives  waved 
before  his  audience  another  ♦570,000,000, 
making  nearly  one  billion  in  all  for  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project. 

This  action  of  the  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  makes  crystal  clear 
that  the  possession  of  outstanding  engineer- 
ing tkill  (which  the  Bureau  has)  does  not 
mean  that  the  Bureau  has  basic  economic 
good  sense  or  is  a  good  maker  of  public 
policy  California  is  vitally  concerned  with 
both  of  these  factors  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Valley  project,  and  Washington  is 
3.000  geographical  miles— and  often  300,000 
thought  miles — away. 

THE    NATIONAL    DEBT    AND    THE    STANDARD 
OF   UVINO 

The  national  debt  will  soon  top  $300,000- 
000,000,  or  about  $8,000  for  each  bread- 
winner In  the  Nation.  Californians  enjoy 
per  capita  Incomes  about  40  percent  above 
the  national  average,  and  therefore  with  6.6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  population,  this  State 
contributes  10.4  percent  of  the  Nation's  in- 
ternal revenue  collections.  We  In  California, 
therefore,  are  obligated  for  and  will  pay  a 
proportionately  larger  share  of  this  and  any 
futtire  debt  which  may  be  Incurred  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  living  stariards.  We 
should  have  a  greater  Interest  than  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  State  In  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  these  Federal  projects  are  a 
sound  investment. 

Remember  that  all  these  regional  authori- 
ties are  supposedly  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  they  will  help  to  create  a  better  standard 
of  living.  There  Is  a  close  relation  between 
the  national  debt  and  the  national  standard 
of  living.    How  close  that  relation  Is  appears 
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on  a  consideration  of  the  three  ways  by  which 
the  debt  can  be  dealt  with. 

The  national  debt  can  be  repudiated.  Then 
everyone  will  go  broke  and  standards  of  living 
will  almost  disappear.  The  national  debt  can 
be  cancelled,  wholly  c:  in  part,  by  inflation. 
Then  all  standards  of  living  will  go  down, 
sometimes  away  down,  because  under  Infla- 
tion rarely.  If  ever,  does  the  increase  in 
people's  Incomes  catch  op  with  the  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  everything.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  national  debt  can  be  reduced  to  reason- 
able proportions  by  adding  nothing  to  it  and 
by  making  substantial  payments  on  the  exist- 
ing principal,  and  still  the  national  standards 
of  living  can  gradually  be  raised. 

There  Is  no  way  of  raising  standards  of  liv- 
ing that  does  not  include  working  hard  and 
paying  one's  bills.  No  desirable  standard  of 
living  will  long  prevail  unless  integrity  Is  a 
characteristic  of  a  people  who  enjoy  It.  The 
Integrity  of  a  people  Is  not  handed  down  from 
Government  bureaus.  It  comes  from  the 
grass  roots  or  not  at  all. 

WHT    SURRENDER    STATE   CONTROL? 

I  suggest  that  the  course  of  action  of  people 
with  good  common  sense  would  be  to  get,  as 
soon  as  possible,  water  from  the  $360,000,000 
project  onto  the  farm  lands  of  the  upper  San 
Joaquin,  which  was  the  basic  and  compelling 
reason  for  the  entire  project;  to  make  the 
highest  "se  of  the  developed  power;  .-nd  then 
to  get  the  feel  of  how  things  are  going  before 
starting  to  spend  $527,000,000  on  additional 
works  In  the  Central  Valley  alone. 

I  suggest  that  such  people  would  not  be 
parties  to  spending  Federal  funds  In  any 
manner  which  they  could  not  justify  to  a 
group  of  reasonable  taxpayers. 

Seeing  a  greater  and  greater  picture,  plan- 
ning bigger  and  better — no  wet  blanket 
should  be  thrown  over  such  vision  and  think- 
ing and  study.  But  men  who  must  Justify 
themselves  and  their  works  in  a  world  of 
realities,  wait  to  learn  how  an  initial  project 
works  before  doubling  or  trebling  it. 

No  one  Is  as  much  Interested  in  the  pros- 
perity and  the  standard  of  living  In  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  as  are  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  California.  Certainly 
In  few.  If  any,  parts  of  the  world  has  so  good 
a  Job  been  done  in  these  respects  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Job  has  been  done  In  the 
democratic  way.  Honestly,  we  have  not  yet 
seen  anyone  who  can  do  a  better  Job  and 
make  It  stick.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the 
people  of  California  and  their  Government 
should  not  continue  at  their  appointed  task. 
from  the  Sierras  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Oregon  line  to  the  Mexican  border. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  remarks  made  by  me  at  the 
convention  of  the  Capital  District, 
Kiwanis  International,  Richmond,  Va. 
October  5,  1945: 

We  are  gathered  here  tonight  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  all  nature  evidences  its  willing- 
ness to  contribute  to  a  program  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  A  kind  and  gracious  Providence 
has  emptied  into  cur  laps  the  horn  of 
plenty— the  largest  wheat  crop  In  history,  the 
second  largest  corn  crop  in  history,  while 


some  80.000,000  cattle  roam  our  bluegrass 
hills  and  western  plains.  The  English 
poet  may  well  believe  "What  is  so  rare  as  a 
day  in  June,"  but  he  had  never  seen  Highland 
County  in  October  after  the  Midas  hand  of 
fall  had  touched  the  greenery  of  our  moun- 
tainsides, and  our  sugar  maples  and  gums 
were  bidding  farewell  to  summer  In  a  riotous 
flame  of  color. 

But  what  doth  it  profit  a  man  for  nature 
to  proclaim  a  season  of  contentment  If  there 
be  no  contentment  in  his  heart?  And  we  all 
know  we  are  now  In  a  period  of  great  dis- 
content, both  here  and  abroad.  Sit  behind 
the  desk  of  any  Member  of  Congress  and  open 
his  morning  mail,  and  you  will  better  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  Why  don't  you  stop 
these  strikes?  Why  dont  you  bring  my  boy 
home?  Why  don't  you  lift  the  crushing  bur- 
den of  wartime  taxes?  Why  don't  you  abolish 
OPA  so  that  a  free  citizen  may  be  free  in  fact 
as  well  as  In  name?  Why  don't  you  make  It 
possible  for  me  to  get  more  canning  sugar? 
Why  do  you  continue  to  send  food  abroad 
when  we  don't  have  enough  at  home?  Why 
do  you  plan  to  lend  billions  to  rehabilitate 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  others  when  our 
war  debt  already  amounts  to  $262,000,000,000 
and  is  going  still  higher? 

The  plain  and  unvarnished  truth  Is  that  we 
are  war-weary,  we  are  tired,  we  are  impa- 
tient. The  people  of  the  world  are  war- 
weary,  and  some  with  more  cause  than  our- 
selves. In  such  an  atmosphere  representa- 
tives of  five  world  powers  met  at  the  con- 
ference table  In  London  to  dispose  of  some 
vital  preliminary  questions  prior  to  a  peace 
conference  and  prior  to  the  permanent  organ- 
ization of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Those  delegates  were  war- weary,  tired,  and 
impatient.  Minor  differences  were  easily  in- 
tensified and  tempers  were  short.  The  Brit- 
ish representative  was  offended  when  the 
Russian  representative  referred  to  the  fact 
that  previous  conferences  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hull 
and  Mr.  Eden.  The  British  representative  is 
quoted  as  replying  to  that  dig  by  saying  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Russian  representative 
to  exclude  Prance  and  China  from  consider- 
ation of  the  Balkan  and  eastern  European 
Issues  was  In  the  nature  of  a  Hitler  proposi- 
tion. In  white  heat  the  Russian  representa- 
tive said  he  would  leave  the  conference  un- 
less that  remark  were  withdrawn. 

"Boys   flying   kites   haul    In    their   whlte- 

wlnged  birds: 
You  can't  do  that  way  when  you're  flying 
words." 

The  remark  was  withdrawn,  but  the  dam- 
age had  been  done.  And  thus  a  conference  so 
vital  to  future  peace  and  prosperity  broke  up 
with  nothing  accomplished. 

I  am  a  charter  member  of  the  Lexington 
Kiwanis  Club.  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a 
civic  organization  whose  motto  Is  "We  build  " 
In  the  postwar  world  what  shall  we  build?  Is 
it  to  be  feudal  castles  built  on  the  principle 
of  every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  catch 
the  hindmost?  Is  It  to  be  a  wall  of  Isolation- 
ism around  our  country  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  what  happens  abroad  Is  no  concern 
to  us?  Or  is  it  to  Jje  a  new  era  of  good  feeling 
built  upon  the  principle  of  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  to  the  end  that  each  and 
every  one  cf  us  as  Individuals  and  as  na- 
tions shall  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us?  Through  unity  of  Allied 
action,  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  an 
Irresistible  Axis  war  machine  was  crushed, 
and  the  war  was  won.  Through  the  same 
type  of  unity  the  peace  can  be  won.  But 
peace  can  no  more  by  won  by  signing  a  peace 
treaty  than  war  can  be  won  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  We  have  learned  that  war  is  indivis- 
ible and.  hence,  have  frequently  referred  to 
World  War  II  as  a  Global  War.  Peace  likewise 
Is  Indivisible.  It  will  be  a  global  peace  or 
there  will  be  no  lasting  peace.  Peace  and 
prosperity  are  handmaidens.  After  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  Patrick  Henry,  pleading  for 


a  resumption  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
predicted  a  period  when  the  white  wings  of 
peace  would  b«  spread  al)Ove  our  fair  land 
and  contentment  lies  down  at  every  door  A 
peace  without  contentment  will  be  but  the 
prelude  to  another  conflict.  Hence,  both 
here  and  abroad  peace  and  prosperity  must 
be  our  twin  goals. 

On  the  home  front  our  Immediate  concern 
Is  prosperity.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  na- 
tional income  will  fall  this  year  about  $10.- 
000.000.000  below  that  of  last  year  and  will 
continue  to  fall  an  additional  $15,000,000,000 
next  year.  Unemployment,  that  now  totals 
about  2,000,000.  is  expected  to  rise  for  the  next 
5  or  6  months  until  It  reaches  a  figure  esti- 
mated by  War  MoblUzer  Snyder  of  8.000.000 
persons.  We  will  end  the  current  fiscal  year 
with  a  deficit  of  about  $30,000,000,000.  No 
one  yet  knows  what  the  deficit  of  fiscal  1947 
will  be.  but  I  predict  there  will  be  a  deficit. 
Without  any  tax  relief,  tax  revenue  In  the 
next  calendar  year  will  probably  be  $1 5.000.- 
000.000  less  than  in  the  present  calendar  year. 
and  the  Congress  is  proposing,  as  an  aid  to 
reconversion,  to  reduce  that  amount  by  an 
Rdditlonal  $5,000,000,000.  Our  objective  of  an 
expanding  economy  that  can  be  reflected  in 
an  Increased  standard  of  living  will  of  ne- 
cessity be  controlled  by  the  number  gain- 
fully employed,  the  wages  they  receive  for 
that  employment,  their  per-unit  output,  and 
the  prices  at  which  the  goods  can  be  pur- 
chased by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Corporations  now  have  liquid  assets  In  ex- 
cess of  $40,000,000,000  which  can  go  Into  the 
program  of  increased  production.  Consumers 
now  have  liquid  assets  in  excess  of  $1C0.- 
000.000.000  that  can  go  into  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services.  Business  is  anxious  to 
produce  because  idle  plants  pay  no  profits. 
Consumers  are  anxious  to  buy  because  4  years 
of  war  restrictions  have  left  many  unfilled 
needs.  That  leaves  the  question  of  wages 
and  the  question  of  per-unit  production. 

There  is  a  close  relationship  between  wages 
received  by  workers,  the  prices  received  lor 
farm  products,  and  the  general  level  of  na- 
tional prosperity.  Those  familiar  with  that 
relationship  favor  good  wages  and  good  farm 
prices  whether  they  represent  an  agricul- 
tural district,  an  industrial  district,  or  one 
which  combines  the  two.  The  present  indi- 
cations are  that  farm  prices  will  go  down 
because  of  production  In  excess  of  domestic 
requirements,  while  labor  leaders  are  de- 
manding that  the  wages  in  Industry  go  up. 
It  is  highly  essential  that  a  happy  medium 
between  those  two  opposite  trends  be  found 
If  our  domestic  economy  Is  not  to  be  seri- 
ously dislocated. 

The  two  major  factors  In  per-imlt  produc- 
tion are  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  worker 
and  the  tools  with  which  he  works.  If  the 
employer  will  furnish  better  tools  and  the 
employee  will  render  the  type  of  service  of 
which  he  Is  capable  the  resulting  per-unit 
production  will  enable  higher  wages  to  b« 
paid  without  price  Increases.  The  threat  of 
price  increases  is  the  most  serious  threat  to 
full  employment  and  an  expanding  economy. 
We  already  have  price  inflation.  The  Issue, 
therefore,  is  how  much  more  are  we  going 
to  have?  A  so-called  prosperity  based  upon 
price  inflation  Involves  serious  dislocations, 
is  of  a  temporary  character,  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  deflation.  A  Virginia 
farmer  once  told  me  that  the  tendency  of 
everything  is  to  be  more  so.  The  tendency  of 
inflation  is  more  inflation.  The  tendency  of 
deflation  Is  more  deflation.  The  best  safe- 
guard against  price  inflation  is  Increased 
production. 

In  fighting  the  most  terrible  war  of  his- 
tory we  have  Incurred  a  tremendoxis  debt. 
It  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  dollars,  but  dol- 
lars are  merely  a  medium  of  exchange. 
What  our  debt  actually  means  is  that  the 
Insatiable  maw  of  war  has  consumed  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  of  our  products,  which  is 
the  only  true  wealth.    The  liquid  astcU  in 
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the  hands  cf  consumers,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  resulted  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
war  spending  of  borrowed  nloney.  which  In 
turn  created  a  national  debt  of  about  1275,- 
OOO.COO.OCO.  which  Is  a  first  lieu  mortgage  on 
•11  that  we  possess.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  made  richer  by  war,  we  have  been 
definitely  made  p-orer.  The  only  way  that 
Icma  car  ')e  repaired  Is  to  produce  more  goods, 
whlCT  In  turn  means  mere  work.  "S?e8t 
thou  a  man  ailisrent  In  his  business?"  said 
King  Solomon.  "He  shall  stand  before  kings." 
Lord  MacauHy.  in  commenting  on  our  Con- 
stitution soon  after  Its  adoption,  predicted 
that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would 
prove  to  be  all  sail  and  no  anchor.  That 
prediction  was  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  a  democracy  in  which  the  will  of  the 
majority  prevailed  would  be  unwilling  to 
'make  sacrifices.  In  the  recent  war  we  proved 
how  wrong  Lord  Macaulay  was.  We  have 
yet  to  prove  that  he  is  wrong  with  respect 
to  postwar  economic  problems  because  never 
In  our  history  have  we  faced  economic  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude,  and  never  have  we 
In  cur  history  had  such  powerful  groups 
seeking  selfish  group  advantage. 

On  the  International  front  we  are  living 
In  a  new  world— a  world  of  Jet  planes,  of 
rocket  bombs  that  travel  faster  than  sound. 
and  of  atomic  bombs  whose  capacity  for  de- 
structlrn  is  almost  unlimited  Therefore, 
as  Secretary  of  States  Byrnes  recently  said: 
"Our  international  policies  and  our  domes- 
tic policies  are  inseparable."  1  have  referred 
to  the  reconversion  of  our  domestic  economy 
to  a  sound  peacetime  economy.  Our  second 
objective  is  to  wcrk  out  with  our  allies  the 
reconstr\;ct'on  of  world  economy  to  achieve 
that  world  peace  and  prosperity  without 
which  we  cannot  hope  to  live  free  from  the 
phantom  of  war. 

If  you  agree  wltt  my  premise  that  we 
ci»nt  have  lasting  peace  without  a  healthy 
world  economic  system,  you  are  under  an 
cbllgatlcn  to  accept  either  the  proposed 
plans  to  reconstruct  that  economy,  cr  else 
propose  some  better  ones.  Today  millions 
In  Europe  face  starvation.  Their  need  Is 
food  and  there  is  no  alternative.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  those  able  to  help  in  that 
program  will  mean  famine,  anarchy,  and 
c^ao8  We  can't  do  that  Job  alone,  but  when 
we  ratified  the  San  Francisco  Charter  we 
promised  in  that  Charter  "to  promote  social 
progress  and  better  standards  of  life  in  larger 
freedom"  among  all  nations  agreeing  to  enter 
with  us  Into  that  plan  of  International  co- 
operation. The  Congress  will  soon  be  called 
upon  on  behalf  of  the  American  pecp'e  to 
make  good  on  that  prcimise  In  appropriating 
rund.j  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  in  war- 
torn  countries.     We  must  not  fail. 

We  have  ratified  th-j  Bretton  Woods  Pro- 
posal for  an  International  bank  for  recon- 
struction and  development,  and  for  an  Inter- 
national monetary  ftmd;  we  have  Joined  the 
International  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organl- 
latlon  and  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organlziitlon.  While  we,  as  a 
Christian  nation,  have  felt  that  we  were 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  assist  In  the 
relief  and  rehabllltatloa  of  those  who  fought 
with  us  in  behalf  of  a  mutual  freedom,  we 
did  not  make  those  promises  solely  on  phil- 
snthroplc  grounds.  We  know  it  Is  vital  for 
otir  own  well-being  that  the  blasted  and 
orerrun  countries  be  helped  back  to  their 
feet. 

We  have  promised  o\ir  allies  to  Join  In  the 
occupation  of  Oermax.y  and  Japan  and  to 
cooperate  with  thjm  In  rendering  those  two 
aggressor  nations  impctent  to  start  another 
war.  If  we  Inunedlately  demoblllBe  our 
Army  and  our  Nstj  \n  cannot,  of  cotu-se, 
carry  out  that  obllgatlDn. 

In  addition  to  spiritual  and  Intellectual 
ties  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Kmplre.  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  In  the  prewar  yeus  Great  Britain  was 
cur  best  customer,  and  that  Canada,  as  our 


second  best  customer,  purchased  from  us 
mere  than  all  the  Latin-American  countries 
combined.  Great  Britain  incurred  vast  debts 
during  the  war  In  the  purchase  of  supplies 
from  her  dominions  and  colonies.  Those 
debts  can  be  paid  In  only  oie  of  two  ways, 
either  In  gold  or  with  goods  Great  Britain 
does  not  have  the  gold  wlt'i  which  to  pay 
nor  its  equivalent,  which  v  ould  be  pound 
sterling.  Therefore,  she  has  frozen  the 
pound  sterling  In  the  hands  of  that  sterling 
bloc,  which  means  that  thai  money  can  be 
used  only  for  the  purchase  f  British  goods. 
Great  Britain  now  seeks  frcm  us  a  loan  of 
dollars  with  which  to  pay  oflf  at  least  one- 
half  of  those  debts.  In  ad<  ition  to  giving 
collateral  for  that  loan  and  t  le  payment  of  a 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest,  (5reat  Britain  Is 
willing  to  Join  with  vis  In  a  jrogram  for  the 
removal  of  trade  restrlctlo  ns.  In  prewar 
years  we  were  exporting  abciit  8  percent  of 
our  total  production  of  movable  goods,  and 
over  3.000.000  American  workers  were  depend- 
ent upon  foreign  trade  for  their  employment. 
It  Is  vital  for  us  for  that  vo  ume  of  foreign 
trade  to  be  restored. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  helpful  to  pros- 
perity here  and  to  a  lasting  peace  for  us  to 
give  financial  assistance  In  tl  is  emergency  to 
Great  Britain,  and  I  feel  the  same  way  about 
Russia.  I  agree  with  Preside  at  Truman  who 
recently  said: 

"Any  man  who  sees  Euiope  now  must 
realize  that  victory  In  a  gieat  war  is  not 
something  that  you  win  once  and  for  all.  like 
victory  in  a  ball  game.  Victory  In  a  great 
war  Is  something  that  must  le  won  and  kept 
'.von.  I;  can  be  lost  after  ycu  have  won  it — d 
you  are  careless  or  negligent  or  indifferent." 
The  same  thought  was  ex:)ressed  by  Wil- 
liam Hard  In  the  leading  art  de  of  the  Sep- 
tember Issue  of  the  Reader  s   Digest. 

Fifty  natio-'s  united  at  Sin  Francisco  In 
the  drafting  of  a  Charter  ;o  pretserve  the 
future  peace  of  the  world.  But  It  Is  not  a 
self -executing  Instrument  nor  is  It  a  perfect 
one.  You  cant  step  off  a  plane,  as  Chamber- 
lain did  upon  his  return  froii  Munich,  wave 
the  Charter  and  declare  now  we  have  peace 
In  our  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  result 
of  the  recent  London  Conf  ere  ice  ben  ween  the 
Five  Powers  who  are  to  be  p<  rmanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  was  diiturbing.  They 
were  unable  to  agree  even  upon  a  start  on 
the  road  to  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace. 
I  fully  endorse  the  stand  tak»n  by  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes  at  that  conference  in  refus- 
ing to  endorse  a  program  he  lelt  did  violence 
both  to  the  Atlantic  Charter  i  ikI  to  the  prin- 
ciples embodied  In  the  3an  Francisco 
Charter.  Naturally.  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Russian  demands 
were  prompted  by  a  desire  t)  surround  the 
Soviet  Union  with  enough  buljer  states  under 
Soviet  Union  control  to  protect  the  Soviet 
Uni  n  from  future  aggressic  n.  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion would  fail  in  that  liidertaking.  or 
whether  by  a  desire  to  secure  trade  advan- 
tages in  Europe  before  the  Economic  CouncU 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  had  an 
opportunity  to  function. 

In  any  event,  the  sltuatlo^  that  has  de- 
veloped is  fraught  with  serlouk  danger  to  our 
future  peace  as  well  as  our  future  prosperity. 
Without  a  friendly  and  cooperative  Russia, 
which  now  has  the  largest  land  army  In  the 
world,  the  United  Nations  Or 
have  no  better  chance  to  sue 
tlon  than  did  the  League  of 
our  cooperation.  Before  ant 
tional  conference  of  the  Aillf 
will  have  an  opportunity  to 
Russia  and  to  the  world  whei 
Intend  to  live  up  to  the  comr 
previously  referred  to.  It  la 
American  people  to  understand  the  Issues 
that  confront  us  because.  In  i*y  opinion,  the 
Congress  is  going  to  reflect  tliir  will  on  the 
subject  of  international  cooperation  At  the 
moment  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
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from  a  military  standpoint  In  the  world. 
God  grant  that  we  shall  not  rely  upon  force 
for  our  future  protection. 

"Thou  comest  unto  me  with  a  sword,  and 
with  a  Lpear  and  with  a  shield,"  said  David 
to  Goliath,  "but  I  come  unto  thee  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

There  Is  a  lot  of  selfishness  In  the  world; 
there  is  a  lot  of  brutality  in  the  world.  1 
can  understand  the  barbaric  conduct  of  the 
Japanese  easier  than  I  can  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans— a  Clirlstlan  nation  which  was  the 
first  area  In  all  of  Europe  to  accept  Christi- 
anity and  which  through  the  centuries  has 
produced  leaders  in  theology,  in  music.  In 
literature,  as  well  as  in  the  sciences.  A  few 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Warren  Draper,  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
now  a  major  general  In  the  United  States 
Medical  Corps,  returned  to  Washington  after 
2  years  of  duty  in  Europe,  diu-lng  which  he 
visited  all  of  the  concentration  camps.  At 
Buchenwald,  said  General  Draper,  one  re- 
finement of  cruelty  practiced  by  the  Germans 
was  to  herd  prisoners  in  a  concrete  base- 
ment room  about  30  by  20  feet  In  size. 
Around  the  walls  of  that  room  were  meat 
hooks.  On  one  side  of  the  room  was  an  ele- 
vator that  operated  from  a  sabbasement  be- 
low to  the  incinerator  above.  In  another 
part  of  the  room  was  a  trapdoor  by  which 
prisoners  could  be  dropped  about  10  feet  to 
the  subbasement  concrete  floor.  When  so 
dropped  and  stunned,  two  strong-armed 
ruffians  would  throw  a  rope  around  their 
necks  and  garrote  them.  The  bodies  were 
then  placed  on  the  elevator  and  sent  to  the 
holding  room  above  where  they  would  ')e 
hung  by  the  necks  on  the  meat  hooks.  If 
they  showed  any  sign  of  life  after  being  so 
hvmg  up,  they  would  be  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  club  kept  handy  for  that  purpose. 
Then  the  dead  bodies  would  be  loaded  again 
on  the  elevators  and  sent  up  to  the  Inciner- 
ators. 

Recently  there  returned  to  Washington  the 
hero  of  Wake  Island.  Colonel  Devereaux.  He 
suffered  torture  for  3  years  In  Japanese  prison 
camps  but  fortunately  he  survhed.  When 
Colonel  Devereaux  arrived  home  the  birds 
were  singing  in  Washington  and  the  flowers 
were  blooming  in  Washington,  but  not  for 
him  because  he  knew  his  beloved  wife  would 
not  be  there  to  greet  him.  He  was  greeted 
at  the  airport  by  his  11-year-old  son.  Paddy. 
After  clasping  him  to  his  heart,  father  and 
son  made  their  way  to  a  little  grave  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  where  Paddy's  mother  had  been 
buried  while  Paddy's  father  was  a  Japanese 
prisoner.  No  one  except  Colonel  Devereaux 
and  his  God  knows  the  prayer  that  was  In 
Colonel  Devereaux's  heart,  but  1  can  imagine 
that  he  said  to  the  spirit  of  his  departed 
wife.  "I  shall  do  my  best  to  raise  your  boy  as 
you  would  want  him  to  be  raised." 

Yes.  we  build,  and  one  of  our  building 
Jobs  Is  to  make  of  this  a  better  world  in 
which  Colonel  Devereaux  and  all  of  the  other 
11.000,000  American  men  who  have  fought 
for  our  freedom  may  raise  their  children. 
There  is  a  lot  of  darkness  In  the  world,  but 
not  enough  to  put  out  the  light  of  one 
candle.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  In  the 
world,  but  they  are  the  chUdren  of  Him  who 
notes  even  the  sparrow  when  it  falls. 

If  we  go  out  Into  a  cloudless  night  and 
glance  skyward,  we  observe  the  eternal  stars 
and  constellations;  we  call  some  of  them  by 
their  name— Venus,  Mars,  Saturn,  JupltCT. 
Neptune,  the  Pleiades,  and  the  Milky  Way. 
If  there  be  no  moon,  we  believe  tliat  the 
visible  stars  shed  the  light  upon  our  pathway 
and  indeed  they  do.  but  astronomers  who 
peer  through  remote  spaces  of  the  universe 
tell  us  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  the 
blended  radiance  of  the  skies  that  falls  upon 
our  pathway  comes  from  stars  we  never 
see.  They  are  invisible;  they  have  no  name 
on  earth;  they  seem  to  have  no  place  In 
heaven,  yet  they  light  us  on  our  way.  Thus 
it  is  With  human  life  and  human  destiny;' 
a  few  persons  may  become  bright  particular 
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stars  In  the  political,  flnanclal,  social,  or 
economic  sky.  but  we  all  may  be.  if  we  will, 
a  part  of  that  invisible  host  of  stars  that 
serenely  shed  their  kindly  lights  on  the  paths 
of   all    mankind. 

In  winning  the  peace  let  us  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  problems  that  confront  us  In 
the  spirit  of  young  Samuel,  who  said: 

"And  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying, 
'whom  shall  we  send  and  who  will  go  for  us?' 
And  I  said.  "Here  am  I,  Lord,  send  me."  " 

"Only  thus."  snid  Woodrow  Wilson,  "can 
discontent  be  driven  out  and  the  shadows 
lifted  from  the  road  ahead." 


They  That  Take  the  Atom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  9,  J:945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
contemplate  the  terrifying  possibilities  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  product  of  the 
genius  of  our  scientists,  we  should  do  so 
with  a  full  awareness  of  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  righteously  motivated  and 
God-respecting  Nation  to  sef  that,  inso- 
far as  we  can  control  its  futiire,  it  is  not 
used  inhumanely. 

A  thoughtful  editorial  on  this  subject 
appears  in  the  publicaticm  entitled 
"Signs  of  the  Times."  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

THEY  THAT  TAKE  THE   ATOM 

In  one  of  those  profound,  axicmatlc  utter- 
ances of  Christ,  He  said:  "All  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword" 
(Matthew  26:   52). 

Passing  ages  have  proved  the  truth  of  this 
statement  over  and  over  again. 

In  our  day  we  have  seen  It  exemplified  by 
the  spectacular  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan 
In  World  War  II 

But  we  must  be  careful  not  to  apply  this 
principle  only  to  those  who  are  opposed  to 
us.  It  Is  not  only  for  our  enenles,  but  for 
ourselves.  It  is  for  all  nations,  groups,  and 
Individuals  It  Is  a  warning  against  aggres- 
sion by  whomsoever  practiced.  It  is  also  a 
warning  against  the  misuse  of  force  and  the 
wrongful  employment  of  any  weapon, 
whether  it  be  a  stick  or  a  crowbar,  a  revolver 
or  a  machine  gun.  a  tori>edo  oi  an  atomic 
bomb. 

It  Is  not  the  possession  of  a  v/eapon  that 
matters,  but  the  use  of  It.  It  Is  the  use,  or 
rather  misuse,  which  Involves  such  enormous 
responsibility.  Attached  to  It,  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  Is  the  ominous  word  "retribu- 
tion." Christ  did  not  say  how  It  will  come, 
or  when  It  will  come,  or  even  by  vhom  It  will 
come.  But  it  will  come.  SI0WI7  or  swiftly, 
expectedly  or  unexpectedly.  It  will  come.  It 
may  wait  for  years,  for  decades,  fir  centuries, 
but  it  will  come.  Inexorably  It,  will  come. 
"They  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with 
the  sword." 

It  Is  this  that  makes  the  possession  of  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  so  tremendously 
Important,  for  It  must  be  equally  true  that 
they  who  take  the  atom  shall  perish  with  the 
atom.  In  other  words,  he  that  uses  this 
enormous  force  unjustly,  cruelly,  without 
due  regard  for  the  value  of  human  life  In 
the  sight  of  God,  will  be  In  direst  danger 
of  perishing  by  the  use  of  the  f.tom  against 
himself. 

Seme  may  say:  "That  Is  all  very  true.  The 
principle  is  correct.    But  then,  only  Britain, 


Canada,  and  the  United  States  know  the 
secret;  and  only  the  United  States  Is  able  to 
produce  the  materials  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  the  bomb;  and  we  will  never  us*  it 
unjustly." 

Let  us  hope  this  proves  correct.  It  is  open 
to  question,  however,  whether  a  device  that 
kills,  burns,  and  disintegrates  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  a  radius  of  4  miles 
could  ever  be  used  Justly.  Already  there  Is  a 
wide  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point.  Bs 
that  as  It  may.  there  are  two  considerations 
that  should  not  be  overlooked 

First,  there  is  the  possibility  that  those  who 
control  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this  fearful 
weapon  in  the  future  may  not  be  as  mag- 
nanimous as  those  who  control  It  now. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Winston  Churchill  remarked  that  be- 
cause of  Its  ability  to  manufacture  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  United  States  "stands  at 
the  summit  of  the  world."  He  then  added: 
"I  rejoice  that  this  Is  so.  Let  them  act  up 
to  the  level  of  their  power  and  respon- 
sibility, not  for  themselves,  but  for  the  men 
of  all  lands,  and  then  a  brighter  day  may 
dawn  on  human  history." 

It  was  a  gracious  compliment.  But  as  we 
watched  the  howling,  drunken  mob  rioting 
In  San  Francisco's  Market  Street  in  cele- 
bration of  victory  over  Japan,  we  wondered 
If  It  was  fully  deserved.  Suppose  nen  like 
these — men  who  cannot  control  themselves — 
should  ever  become  possessed  of  the  grim 
and  terrible  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb? 

The  second  oonsideratlon  Is  this:  We 
may  pride  ourselves  upon  having  discovered 
this  new  weapon  as  a  result  of  the  collabora- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  We  may 
rejoice  that  the  ability  to  make  It  resides  in 
America.  But  If  we  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  secret  and  the  Bblllty  will  remain  here, 
we  are  of  all  people  mistaken.  We  may  be 
well  assured  that  scientists  in  every  land  cf 
earth,  now  they  are  assured  that  research 
along  these  lines  can  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, are  bending  every  energy  not  only  to 
seek  out  what  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  dis- 
covered, but  also  to  improve  upon  that  dis- 
covery and  to  find  a  way  to  liberate  and  util- 
ize the  same  force  without  the  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  involved  In  the  present  method. 
This  Is  the  way  of  science.  Without  doubt 
the  scientists  of  Russia.  Italy.  Sweden,  and 
other  lands  are  even  now  hot  upon  the  trail. 
Perhaps  even  In  Germany  or  Japan,  well 
hidden  from  prying  eyes,  the  same  desperate 
search  proceeds. 

That  is  why  we  must  be  so  careful.  We 
have  this  secret  today.  Others  will  have  it 
tomorrow.  That  which  we  do  to  others  now, 
others  may  do  to  us  later  on.  It  is  not  Im- 
possible that  the  extinction  of  Hiroshima 
may  come  back  some  day  in  the  total  oblitera- 
tion of  New  York  or  Los  Angeles. 

It  could  be.  So  easily.  So  very  easily. 
Only  one  small  plane,  one  little  parachute, 
one  medium-sized  bomb. 

For  which  cause  we  need  to  watch  our 
step,  to  seek  divine  guidance  In  the  use  of 
the  mighty  power  vouchsafed  to  us.  and  eo 
to  live  nationally  and  individually  that  the 
hand  of  God  may  yet  be  over  us  for  good. 


The  Italian  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  NEW  JE2SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
October  12,  our  Nation  once  again  will 
celebrate  the  discovery  of  this  continent 


by  a  great  Italian.  Cristofero  Columbo. 
It  Is  fitting  that  we  do  so. 

For  a  time,  it  became  fashionable  to 
decry  the  exploits  of  this  great  navigator, 
and  to  attribute  his  success  to  mere 
chance.  However,  no  student  of  Co- 
lumbo's  life  will  subsciibt  to  tills  view. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  studious  and  compre- 
hensive biography  was  published  under 
the  title  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea." 
This  was  an  uniisual  book  in  many  re- 
spects, because  the  author  not  only  spent 
years  in  a  painstaking  library  research 
of  the  admiral's  life,  but  actually  sailed 
the  course  taken  by  him  in  a  boat  of 
size  comparable  to  the  Santa  Maria,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  personal  experience 
of  the  hazards  and  difiSculties  which 
faced  these  intrepid  explorers. 

A  reading  of  that  book  wholly  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
magnificent  character  of  this  man.  He 
was  persistent,  courageous,  and  incur- 
ably optimistic,  and  he  had  strong  faith 
in  Divine  Providence,  and  in  the  Im- 
portance of  his  mission. 

In  our  annual  celebration  of  his 
achievement,  we  now  celebrate  in  a 
larger  sense  those  same  characteristics 
in  the  Italian  people,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  America.  They,  too,  are 
courageous,  faithful,  determined,  and 
loyal.  History  does  not  record  a  greater 
advance  in  any  race  than  those  who 
came  to  this  country,  for  the  most  part 
as  unskilled  laborers,  and  who  now  de- 
servedly sit  in  the  highest  councils  of 
our  Nation. 

They  not  only  have  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  government,  but  they  have 
continued  their  traditional  contributions 
to  the  art  and  culture  of  this  society. 

I  cherish  a  personal  friendship  with 
hundreds  of  Americans  of  Italian  herit- 
age, and  nowhere  else  have  I  found  more 
loyal  affection. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
a  strong  and  virile  people,  who  have  be- 
come such  an  important  part  of  the  life 
of  our  country. 


Paul  A.  Strachan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  October  8,  1945.  This  is  a  column  by 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Stokes  entitled  "Give 
Paul  a  Hand." 

The  Paul  referred  to  is  Mr.  Paul  A. 
Strachan,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. Mr.  Stokes'  column  does  not 
exaggerate  Mr.  Strachan's  devotion  tc 
the  welfare  of  the  physically  handi- 
capped. He  is  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  for  them  a  bread  public  imder- 
standing  of  their  problems,  and  to  get 
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aid  for  them  in  the  solution  of  those 
problems. 

Mr.  Strachan  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  those  for  whom  he  has  labored  so 
energetically.  I  am  sure  he  has  earned 
the  affection  ol'  a  great  many  Members 
of  this  House  v.ho  are  interested  in  im- 
proving the  opportunities  for  a  full  and 
productive  life  lor  less  fortunate  citizens. 

The  article  follows: 

CIVB  PAUL  A  HAND 

(By  Tliomas  L.  Stokes) 
Th«re'r  a  long,  tall,  gangling  fellow  about 
this  town.  bless<?d  with  amazing  and  per- 
sistent energy  despite  physical  handicaps. 
He  won't  let  {jecple  alone  because  of  some- 
thing he's  got  In  his  mind  and  heart. 

He  might  b«  called  a  lobb3rlst,  but  of  the 
better  and  comniendable  t)'pe  in  the  field  of 
human  welfare. 

This  is  Paul  A.  Strachan's  big  week,  and 
the  big  week  for  those  he  represents. 

It  is  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  so  decreed  by  an  act  of 
Congress  and  proclaimed  by  President  Tru- 
man. Paul  Strachan  Is  responsible  for  this 
week's  being  set  aside  to  enlist  Interest  In 
the  millions  of  physically  handicapped  In 
the  country.  It,  will  be  observed  annually 
from  now  on.  He  Is  responsible  also  for  the 
American  Federation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  of  which  he  is  president  and 
dynamo. 

Getting  a  we<>k  set  aside  nationally  and 
officially  was  a  Job  that  took  him  3>'2  years. 
It  was  his  idea.  He  went  at  it  by  himself. 
He  enlisted  Representative  JnuT  VootHis 
t  Democrat,  Cailiornla)  and  Senator  Ha&lxt 
M.  KiLooax  (Deiaccrat.  West  Virginia),  who 
Introduced  reaolutions  in  House  and  Senate. 
Then  he  started  buttonholing  other  Mem- 
bos.  He's  the  greatest  buttonholer  you 
ever  saw.  and  on<!e  he  gets  hold  of  your  lapel 
he  doesn't  let  go  scxsn  or  easy. 

The  resolution,  approved  by  Congress,  was 
signed  by  President  Truman  August  11.  this 
year.  Afterward  1.he  President  Issued  a  proc- 
lamation specifying  that  during  this  week. 
October  7-13.  appropriate  ceremonies  are  to 
be  held  throughout  the  Nation,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  enlist  public  support  for 
and  Interest  in  tho  employment  of  otherwise 
qualified  but  physically  handicapped 
workers. 

There  are  millions  of  them  In  the  country 
normally 

Observance  of  this  *-eek  for  the  first  time 
this  year  Is  particularly  timely.  It  serves  to 
call  rur  attention,  as  a  Nation,  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousana  who  are  handicapped.  In 
dne  way  or  another,  from  service  of  their 
country  In  the  war,  disabled  veterans. 

War  plants  took  a  toll  as  well  as  the  war. 
Helping  all  these  citizens  to  readapt  them- 
seives  to  a  place  in  our  society — in  business. 
Industry,  agriculture,  the  professions — Is  a 
national  responslbLlty.  a  State  responsibility, 
and  a  community  responsibility. 

The  physically  hcndlcapped  contributed  to 
the  war  pro-am.  too.  by  finding  Jobs  In 
plants  to  help  relieve  the  manpower  shortage. 
Many  remarkable,  and  almost  miraculous, 
readjustments  havn  been  made.  What  can 
bs  done  is  no  better  exemplified  than  by 
Paul  Strachan  himself.  Once  a  successful 
businessman,  he  was  incapacitated  by  a  long 
illness  from  which  he  emerged  with  complete 
loss  of  his  hearing  af  well  as  Cither  marks. 
For  a  time  he  was  active  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Then  he  got  the  Idea  of  trying  to  help 
others  who  were  physically  handicapped. 
Three  years  ago  he  started  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  which 
now  has  Io<lges  all  over  the  country. 

He  Is  tireless.  Indefatigable.  Early  every 
morning  he  Is  down  at  his  little  office.  All 
day  he  is  busy  at  his  numerous  choree,  get- 
ting out  mall  and  .ending  to  the  details  of 
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his  organization.    All 
Job,  visiting  Members 
cials  at  Government 
rehabilitation.     He  is  r 
gresslonal   Investigation 
the  problem  of  the 
to  establish  a  better 
gram.    A  skillful  writer 
own  copy,  and  he  Is  an  e 
Give  Paul  Strachan  a 
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he's  busy  at  his 
Congress  and  offl- 
cles  charged  with 
eiponslble  for  a  con- 
going  on  now  into 
phssically  handicapped 
coorfiinated  Federal  pro- 
he   turns  out  his 
loquert  speaker, 
big  hiind  this  week. 


Jewish  Immigratiota  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  or 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  I 

or  DELA\|r 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


RICPRES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 
Mr.  TRAYNOR.     M  r.  Speaker,  under 


leave    to   extend   my 


Record,  I  include  th(   following  speech 
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remarks   in   the 


Imington,  Del.,  on 

of   I»resident   Tfu- 
100,000  Jews  be  al- 


show  more  leniency 
who  have  stood  the 


in  effect  limits  im- 


stated  that  he  was 


delivered  by  me  at  W 
October  4.  1945: 

The  British  rejection 
man's  plea,  urging  that 
lowed  to  enter  Palestiiie.  Is  another  dark 
page  In  British  history.  I  believe  that  Bri- 
tain has  a  plan  to  admit  1.500  Jews  a  week, 
or  a  total  of  18,000  a  yeir  Into  Palestine.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  new  Chancellor  Attlee, 
being  a  Latxjrite,  would 
toward  a  race  of  people, 
most  cruel  persecution  ct  any  group  of  God  s 
people  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  The 
British  white  paper  nowj 
migration  to  10.000. 

President  Trvman  ha! 
horrified  at  the  unexp^^ted  d^-elopments, 
and  he  had  made  arrangements  for  transpor- 
tation by  General  Elsenhower  of  the  Jews 
out  of  ciermany. 

Senator  Bakkutt  states  that  3,u©0,000  Jews 
could  be  absorbed  by  Pjlestlne.  We  can  no 
longer  he  Indifferent,  he  said,  to  the  plight  of 
the  people  of  a  great  race,  that  are  being 
hunted  like  the  beasts  ol  the  fields. 

One  of  the  reasons,  li  the  minds  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  th«  ir  friends,  for  the 
English  keeping  the  Je'^s  out  of  Palestine, 
is  that  the  Moslem  couri  tries,  Turkey,  India, 
and  Persia  have  large  oi;  supplies  that  Eng- 
land Is  anxious  to  use,  a  nd  they  are  playing 
up  to  the  Arabs  by  keei  ing  a  restriction  on 
the  number  of  Jews  goln  j  to  Palestine — their 
own  country,  which  we  1 11  know  is  the  Jews' 
homeland. 

It  is  my  thought  that  If  Britain  does  not 
assume  a  more  liberal  s  ttltude  in  handling 
the  Jewish  program  In  Palestine,  I  will  be 
compelled  to  vote  against  a  loan  or  financial 
assistance  to  England,  \rhen  the  bill  comes 
before  the  House  of  Repr  ;sentatlves  in  Wash- 
ington. I  expect  and  d  ^mand  better  treat- 
ment for  my  friends. 


Should  W( 


Pay: 


EXTENSION  Oil  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNaSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Octob:r  5,  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  mc ,  I  desire  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Phelps  Adams, 
of  North  American  Ngwspaper  Alliance, 
that  deals  with  Britaini  s  financial  condi- 


tion. The  article  is  quite  complete  and 
needs  no  elaboration  at  my  hands. 
However,  I  cannot  refrain  from  suggest- 
ing that  if  Britain  wishes  to  secure  a  loan 
in  this  country  it  should  be  negotiated  -^ 
with  the  International  Bank  that  is  to  be 
created  under  the  Bretton  Wood-  agree- 
ment, because  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
business  basis  with  all  necessary  safe- 
guards for  its  liquidation.  We  have  had 
several  rather  unpleasant  experiences 
with  Britain  in  the  past  when  it  came 
to  settling  obligations  that  they  owed  us. 
In  order  to  obviate  any  further  disagree- 
able incidents,  the  method  I  have  sug- 
gested should  be  followed. 

The  article  follows: 
Barr.^iN  Now  Pats — Dtncrr  Spending  or  Past 
Years  Brings  Nation  to  Brink  of  Bank- 
ruptcy— Big  Business  Is  Poor — Heavy 
Taxes  Drain  Reserves  Nezsed  To  Modernize 
Plants  To  Compete  WrrH  United  States- 
New  Deal  Policies  Were  Copied  From  Eng- 
land, A  Writer  Declares 

(By  Phelps  Adams) 

Washington,  October  1. — Negotiations  for 
the  British  multl-blUlon-doUar  loan  were 
spreading  consteniation  and  despair  among 
New  Dealers  here  today  as  the  study  of  Brit- 
ain's present  economic  plight  offered  new  and 
persuasive  proof  of  the  faults  of  the  anti-big 
business  and  social  reform  program  which 
the  Roosevelt  administration  Imported  from 
England  a  decade  ago  and  has  been  seeking 
to  transplant  in  America  ever  since. 

While  the  Democratic  Party  program — 
even  under  President  Truman — still  Is  one 
of  high  taxation,  heavy  spending,  and  gen- 
eral hostility  toward  big  business,  current 
negotiations  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans show  clearly  that  this  Identical  pro- 
gram—adopted In  England  years  ago — is 
largely  responsible  for  the  economic  diffi- 
culties which  have  led  the  British  exchequer 
to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

SPONSORED    DETTCTT    SPENDING 

Long  before  the  depression  affected  the 
United  States,  England  had  adopted  a  policy 
of  deficit  spending.  Through  a  national  dole, 
Instituted  after  the  last  war,  idleness  was 
financed  at  public  expense  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  relief  and  subsidy,  costing  tre- 
mendotis  sums,  was  set  up. 

To  finance  this  program.  Britain  levied 
staggering  taxes,  designed  specifically  to 
break  up  concentrations  of  wealth  and  to  dry 
up  the  major  reservoirs  of  capital.  Britain 
made  It  virtually  Impossible  for  poor  men  to 
bscome  wealthy,  and  to  this  end  Imposed 
confiscatory  taxes  upon  all  incomes  above  a 
middle-bracket  level. 

The  New  Dealers  In  the  last  decade  have 
copied  all  these  policies.  Whenever  they 
raised  taxes — and  they  raised  them  tenfold 
in  a  single  decade — they  argued  that  Ameri- 
can taxes  were  not  as  high  as  the  British 
levies.  When  they  inaugurated  their  "soak 
the  rich"  and  their  "soak  business"  pro- 
grams, they  argued  that  we  were  not  as  ad- 
vanced in  our  economic  development  as  was 
Britain,  and  when  they  embarked  on  their 
billions-for-boondoggling.  deflcit-spending 
plans,  they  held  up  the  British  experiments 
in  this  field  as  shining  examples  of  ill)eralism 
in  social  reform. 

BRITISH  EXPORTS  TOO  LOW 

Today,  as  negotiations  for  the  British  loan 
proceed  and  are  discussed  widely  In  the  cor- 
ridors and  lobbies  at  the  Capitol,  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  that  Britain  faces 
bankruptcy  because  she  is  not  able  to  export 
enough  goods  to  pay  for  the  imports  which 
she  must  buy  to  live. 

Her  coal  mines  are  one  example.  England 
once  exported  large  quantities  of  coal,  and 
so  obtained  foreign  credits  with  which  to 
finance  her  imports.   Today  she  must  import 
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coal.  Her  mines.  It  is  true,  arc  old  and  deep 
and  hard  to  work,  and  her  m  ners  are  paid 
wa9»  which  would  be  regarded  as  hideously 
low  by  miners  in  this  country,  but  a  British 
miner  produces  only  about  a  fdurth  as  much 
coal  daily  as  an  American  mlaer,  who  uses 
expensive  modern  machinery. 

The  British  mine  owners  do  not  have 
enough  capital  to  buy  and  ln:>tall  this  ma- 
chinery. So  the  British  Government  must 
take  over  the  mines  i  nd  try  to  tlnd  funds 
with  which  to  modernize  thenri.  if  it  can 

So  it  Is  with  textiles,  which  1  ng  have  been 
one  of  the  most  Important  products  of  the 
Erttlsh.  Because  95  percent  of  American 
looms  are  automatic,  while  only  5  percent  of 
the  British  looms  are.  an  American  worker 
can  prcduce  up  to  10  times  as  much  in  an 
hour  as  can  a  British  woiker  Again,  the 
British  mill  owners  do  not  have  the  capital  to 
modernize  their  plants. 

UNITED  STATES  HAS  BIG  BXrsiHtSS 

It  Is  extremely  dltconcertlng  to  New  Deal 
economists,  therefore,  to  be  told  now  that 
the  one  thing  that  th  :  Unitjd  States  has 
which  Er.tain  has  net — and  which  makes  It 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  lend  the 
billions  that  England  needs— ii  big  business. 
It  is  even  nvare  disconcerting  for  them  to 
have  all  these  facts  spread  en  the  record  at 
a  time  when  Lord  Keynes  is  acting  as  the 
special  emissaiy  from  Britain  in  seeking 
financlai  aid  from  America,  for  though  Lord 
Keynes  Is  a  delightful  and  persuasive 
pleader,  it  was  he  who  sponsored  the  deficit- 
spending  theories  embraced  .'o  heartily  by 
the  New  Dealers  and  who — with  Harold 
Laskl.  the  British  Labor  Party's  mentor— has 
been  held  up  by  them  as  the  fouiitalnhead 
of  all  economic  wisdom. 


Food  for  the  Han^rry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES.ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker  the  follow- 
ing editorial,  which  appes.red  In  the 
Bridgeport  Telegram  of  Oc.ober  3,  re- 
flects, I  believe,  the  will  of  all  the  people 
of  Fairfield  County  and  the  Slate  of  Con- 
necticut, on  the  subject  of  food  for 
Europe's  starving  millions : 

FOOD  FOR  THE  HUNGHV 

Only  Russia.  France,  and  Belg  urn  can  look 
forward  to  a  winter  any  less  arduous  than 
the  haid  war  years.  The  rest  of  Europe  faces 
starvation,  disease,  and  exposure . 

From  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean 
the  crying  need  Is  for  coal,  not  only  for  the 
normal  needs  of  millions  of  homes,  but  par- 
ticularly for  fuel  to  get  the  flrei;  of  essential 
Industry  going.  Industry,  agrl:ulture,  and 
transportation  are  shattered.  (Nothing  and 
footwear  are  almost  nonexistent.  Nothing  Is 
scarcer  than  medicine,  so  sorely  needed  for 
the  111  and  undernourished. 

Britain  is  still  operating  uncer  tight  ra- 
tions, but  Is  contribtitlrg  as  much  as  she  can 
toward  relief  of  continental  Jiurope.  She 
does  this  while  facing  a  winter  only  a  little 
brighter  than  the  war  years,  , under  a  diet 
largely  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  im- 
ports. Eire,  comparatively  a  land  of  plenty. 
has  set  aside  $14,000,000  worth  of  food  for 
European  relief. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reveals  that  we  have  plenty  of  food  for 
our  rwn  needs  and  a  lot  to  spare.  The  De- 
partment wants  our  extra  food  liupplles  sent 
abroad  to  save  millions  from  ne.ir  starvation 


and  at  the  same  time,  by  sales  to  the  UNRRA, 
k-jep  our  farm  prices  from  depressing. 

We  have  more  potatoes,  eggs,  lower  grades 
of  meats  than  we  can  use.  Apparently  cur 
only  lack,  which  may  not  be  remedied  until 
1947,  is  sugar.  The  matter  of  foreign  relief 
will  be  pressed  in  Congress  soon.  Feeding 
the  hungry  with  cur  surplus  is  not  a  political 
matter,  though  there  may  be  a  struggle  in 
Congress  over  the  appropriation  of  nearly 
82,000.000.000  for  'oreign  relief. 

What  we  dc  with  our  lunds  is  one  thing 
and  vhat  we  do  with  our  surplus  food  is  an- 
other. If  there  is  any  way  possible  to  send 
our  extra  food  to  Europe  it  should  be  done. 
We  have  always  retponc^ed  to  appeals  for 
help.  One  only  has  to  recall  the  assistance 
given  by  the  United  States  to  homeless  Japs 
when  their  country  was  devastated  by  earth- 
quake and  fire.  Nearly  every  nation  In 
Eurcpa  has  benefited  by  a  relief  agency  in 
this  country. 

Burop'"  may  not  like  us  any  better,  and  we 
may  even  be  accused  of  having  ulterior  mo- 
tives. No  matter  how  much  we  do  for  them, 
there  will  he  some  who  will  say  nasty  things 
about  Americans.  But  they  are  hungry  and 
cold  and  sick.  Bacause  of  the  American 
way,  we  produce  more  and  better  than  our 
European  neighbors.  Lets  give  them  what 
vte  have  to  spare,  where  the  need  Is  great. 
We  can  by-pass  the  country  whose  only  short- 
ages are  In  cigarettes  and  liq''or,  but  tuch 
nations  as  Greece,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Fin- 
land are  in  d.^cperate  plight  with  virtually  no 
proepects  for  food  or  clothing. 

We  are  the  strong  member  of  the  big 
family  of  rations.  A  way  should  be  fcund, 
regardless  of  political  angles,  to  bring  relief 
to  the  weaker  members  of  the  family. 


The  Physically  Handicapped 
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HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  my  pleasure,  in  com- 
mittee and  in  this  Chamber,  to  support 
legislation  pursuant  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  of 
October  7-13.  1945.  as  National  Employ 
the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

It  is  well  that  we  pause  in  these  hectic 
days  and  give  consideration  to  the  un- 
fortunate physical  and  financial  situa- 
tion in  which  many  thousands  of  our 
people  find  themselves,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Consequently  there  must 
be  public  support  of  a  sustained  pro- 
gram for  the  employment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  abilities  and  capacities  of 
these  physically  unfortunate  persons. 
Any  action  on  the  part  of  our  citizens 
spectacularizing  and  calling  attention  to 
present  conditions  will  be  most  helpful. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  not 
realized  by  most  of  our  people.  When  I 
tell  you  that  there  were  approximately 
25,000,000  physically  handicapped  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  you  will  begin  to  under- 
stand why  this  special  week  is  being  ob- 
served. When  we  stop  to  think  that  in 
industry  alone  during  the  war  years 
7.800.000  have  been  injured.  365.000  per- 
manently disabled,  and  62.000  killed  the 
problem  is  at  once  apparent.  If  we  add 
these  numbers  to  an  estimated  1,100,000 


military  casualties  in  the  recent  w«r, 
then  we  must  be  impressed  th:it  seme 
special  effort  should  be  made  to  call  the 
attention  of  employers,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment down,  to  the  availability  cf 
these  people,  as  well  as  to  the  necessity 
of  giving  special  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  this  group  when  employ- 
ment is  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  Jobs 
which  the  physically  handicapped  can 
perforin  that  will  not  only  be  agreeable 
and  financially  profitable  to  them  but 
which  will  also  add  to  the  productivity 
of  our  people.  Of  course  these  handi- 
caps are  of  all  sorts  yet  we  know  that 
the  blind  person  ofttimes  can  do  cer- 
tain work  as  v.ell  as  the  person  with 
perfect  sight.  Just  because  one  cannot 
sc2  as  others  do.  or  walk  as  others  do,  or 
talk  as  others  do.  or  hear  as  others  do, 
is  no  indication  that  this  person  does 
not  have  a  mission  in  life  and  a  definite 
productive  place  in  society  and  in  our 
economy.  However,  it  is  easy  for  the 
American  people  to  forget,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  this  particular  week  will  not 
only  stimulate  the  memory,  but  will  im- 
press the  necessity  of  remembering  that 
there  are  in  every  community  some 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

I  have  become  personally  interested  in 
this  legislation  because  of  some  of  the 
physically  handicapped  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  it  is  my  privilege 
to  represent,  who  are  accomplishing 
much  and  with  whom  I  am  personally 
acquainted.  For  instance.  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret Nickerson  Martin,  of  Jackson.  Mich., 
who  a  few  years  ago  was  a  very  active 
lady,  especially  in  community  affairs, 
was  overtaken  by  sickness  and  is  now 
permanently  confined  to  a  wheel  chair. 
She  cannot  get  about  as  she  once  did,  yet 
she  is  as  mentally  alert  as  ever  and  just 
as  desirous  of  being  an  asset  to  the  com- 
munity. Havinc  enjoyed  an  active  life 
and  then  finding  herself  physically  han- 
dicapped, she  sees  the  problem  from  both 
sides  and  accordingly  takes  an  especial 
interest.  She  is  now  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  as  well  as  being  % 
the  Michigan  district  president,  and  I  am 
sure  is  doing  a  splendid  work  and  assist- 
ing other  unfortunates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  does  not  want 
charity.  They  are  not  asking  for  some- 
thing for  nothing.  They  are  only  asking 
for  genuine  Christian  consideration  and 
for  an  opportunity  to  use  the  talents 
which  they  have  for  their  own  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  society.  It  is  well 
that  v/e  all  do  our  bit  in  impressing  upon 
all  of  our  people  at  this  particular  time 
the  opportunity  which  obtains  to  practice 
the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


American  Sketches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
extending  my  remarks  by  inserting  into 
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thr  RtcoDD  the  proceedlnRs  of  a  fonun  I 
participated  in  on  the  subject  of  Imml- 
Kration  with  Mr.  Sydney  Tannen  on  Sta- 
tion KFWB  in  California  on  Saturday. 
September  1,  1645: 

AiwKorNcm  American  sketches.  Present- 
ing Sydney  Tannen,  who  will  Interview  one 
of  our  ouutandlnf  Coiifn^aunen.  ReprvsenU- 
tlve  Samuel  Dicjurxiir  u(  New  York,  on  the 
present  activities  a(  one  of  our  important 
congressional  committees. 

Mr  r*MNiN  Of  current  interest  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  peopie  in  the  United 
states  l£  the  question  "Shall  any  changes  be 
made  In  cur  present  .mmigratlon  and  natu- 
raltxatton  laws,  and  ^vhat  will  be  the  effect 
of  any  changes  on  our  country  and  the  rest 
of  the  world?  ■  So  Iniportait  has  this  ques- 
tion oecome  that  Congreus  authorized  its 
Committee  on  Immlf;ration  and  Naiurahza- 
tton  to  conduct  a  thoi-ougta  study  of  this  sub- 
ject matter.  We  are  fortunate  In  having 
prevailed  upon  Coni^ressman  Dickstetn.  a 
Member  of  Congress  Tor  more  than  20  years, 
who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Im- 
mmration  an4  Natursiltsation  of  the  Uouae  of 
Representatives,  to  tome  here  tcnlRht  thst 
you  ml«bt  r«c«lve  some  first-hand  Informa- 
tion on  the  work  of  bis  committee  and  the 
bearings  he  nas  conoucted  on  the  west  coast. 

Is  it  true,  Congiessmau  Dicxbtcin,  that 
hearings  on  naturalization  and  iromigratinn 
HIT  being  held  by  your  committee  all  through 
tbe  United  States? 

Confffeasman  DTCKinmiM.  Ym,  Mr  Tanntn; 
several  subcuramittttM  of  my  committea 
which  I  have  appotiitsd  under  House  Reso- 
lution &2  nrr  now  h  )1<1i:ik  heurtUKs  in  variokia 
parts  of  tlic  country. 

Mr  Tannkn  What  l»  tht  purpost  of  huid- 
In.   these  hearings? 

CongrsMman  DirKarrm  It  ti  to  tfttermtne 
th«  views  of  the  American  people  through- 
out the  country  ns  baited  upon  the  partlcular 
local  problems  legardlnK  the  present  and 
postwar  immigrstloii  and  naturallaatloii 
policies. 

Mf.Tawnkn.  What  prompted  the  hearlngK? 

Congressman  DrcxsittN.  Many  of  our  pres- 
ent Immigration  and  naturalisation  laws 
have  proven  inadequa'.e  to  cope  with  a  num- 
ber of  complicated  pioblems  brought  about 
by  the  war.  Many  changes  In  our  laws  seem 
to  be  desirable  to  protect  our  country  against 
Infiltration  of  undesirable  aliens  and  foreign 
Ideologies.  On  the  other  hand,  different 
changes  are  needed  to  protect  the  law-abiding 
alienr  to  permit  and  even  facilitate  the  re- 
union of  their  families.  Our  immigration 
laws  have  not  bsen  revamped  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  while  the  conditions 
which  prompted  them  have  changed  rapidly, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of 
the  world 

Mr.  Tannkk  Congr<?ssman.  have  any  basic 
changes  been  suggest fd  to  yotir  committee? 

Congressman  DiCTtrmw .  Tei,  there  is  quite 
a  controversy  regarding  our  present  quotn. 
Some  people  feel  that  certain  quotas,  like 
tlioae  of  our  enemies,  should  be  dosed  com- 
pletely. Some  feel  tiiat  the  German  quotn, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  quous.  should  be 
allocated  to  smaller  nations  who  were  our 
allies  and  who  bore  the  brunt  of  Qermnn 
domination  Some  pi'ople  are  opjxised  to  the 
cutting  of  the  Uerman  quotas,  t>e<';uiae  tliry 
feel  that  it  would  discriminate  unjustly 
againat  «nU*Maau  «bu  wcrf  buru  in  Uer« 
many,    ^~~-~>^ 

Mr  Tankih.  That  miffht  brlnir  tip  this 
question,  Congresan>iitn  Would  former  Oer- 
man  citlaens.  who  have  fied  Germany,  aiui 
art  now  residing  In  othrr  oouittrles,  l>« 
Charged  to  th«  German  quotaf 

Congresaman  DicRtiTSiN.  Yea,  under  pres- 
ent Immlgratioa  laws  a  peraun  U  always 
oharKed  to  the  quou  ^^f  the  country  in  which 
h«  wan  born  no  matier  whether  he  has  bt« 
come  a  ctttaen  of  another  country. 


Mr  Tanmkm  What  Is  tie  basis  for  our 
present  quota  system? 

Congressman  Dickstsin  The  census  of 
1890— the  quotas  allotted  to  the  various 
countries  were  computed  as  to  allow  2  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  people  of  cer- 
tain nationalities  who  resU  ed  in  the  United 
States  at  the  tmic  of  th<  census  of  1890. 
Of  course  this  basis  of  computation  clearly 
favors  the  so-called  Nordi :  races,  and  dis- 
criminates against  othur  nationalitiea. 
Some  people  feel  that  the  Germaric  group, 
being  responsible  for  two  riajor  wars  within 
one  generation,  has  betra  red  the  trust  we 
put  in  them  and  sl.ould  no  longer  be  favored 
.'n  the  quota. 

Mr.  Tahnkm.  Have  ther;  Ijeen  any  pro- 
posals to  use  the  German  juota  to  bring  in 
children  from  Germany? 

Congressman  Dickstkin.  Yes.  It  has  been 
s\ipRe8te<l  to  the  comraittw  that  we  bring  in 
Uerman  children  and  try  to  reeducate  them 
in  this  country.  There  is  a  great  doubt  In 
the  minds  of  our  commit  ee  and  the  com- 
mittee n.embers  as  to  the  desirability  of  such 
a  step  We  doubt  tliat  ciuldren  who  have 
been  indoctrinated  with  the  Nazi  philosophy 
of  life  can  be  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Taknin.  Do  you  know  whether  any 
study  has  t>een  made  on  the  question  of 
rehabilitating  the  Geiman  children,  so  as  to 
make  advisable  their  bein(  allowed  to  come 
into  this  ctjuntry? 

Congrersman  Dickhtkin.  A  sttidy  has  been 
made.  I  doubt  whether  i  complete  study 
was  made  on  that  quest  I  )n  by  our  armed 
foroee  In  Germany,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
from  my  information  and  trom  the  Informa* 
tion  derived  fron»  ihi«  0<ivA-nment  our  Gov- 
rriiment,  that  these  chllOron  can  |iosslbly  be 
nasimllaled  in  our  Gov  Miuneir— because 
they  are  too  far  ffone  in  he  philosophy  of 
Hltlerlam 

Mr.  Tamnin.  How  about  the  racial  quali- 
fications under  the  present  immigration  and 
naturalization  laws.  Have  any  chtinges  been 
jjropcwed? 

Congressman  Dickstkin.  Yes.  Some  peo- 
ple object  strenuously  to  ra;lal  qualifications. 
Th:>y  take  the  stand  that  t>  continue  to  dis- 
qualify against  'people  lolely  upon  the 
grounds  of  race  is  under  locratlc,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole,  from  my  exainlnation 
and  study,  feels  exactly  t  \at  way. 

Mr.  Tannin.  Have  an]  proposials  been 
made  to  change  our  pres<  nt  naturalization 
laws,  especially  with  regorc  to  pareuts  of  our 
servicemen? 

Congressman  Dickstein  Yes:  there  arc 
several  bills  before  our  romralttee  which 
seek  to  waive  certain  educational  ;ind  other 
qualifications  for  parents  of  men  and  women 
who  have  served  honoral  ly  in  our  armed 
forces.  There  are  other  pr  >posals  l>efore  the 
committee  to  strengthen  tiie  laws  regarding 
the  deportation  of  crlmUtal  and  undesirable 
aliens:  while  at  the  sam  •  time  to  try  to 
prevent  separation  of  American  families 
where  deportation  is  baaet  on  technicolltles 
only  and  would  bring  unlold  sufTerlng  and 
liardship  to  the  American  citizens 

Mr.  Tannkn.  In  connection  with  hard- 
.•ihips.    Can  you  give  us  sons  examples? 

Congressman  Dickstsin  Well,  aitbln  the 
last  ao  or  more  years,  young  men  *'bo  came 
from  all  parts  uf  the  covintry— especially 
from  Italy— have  commit ti'd  mlno.-  uffenaes. 
Under  oxir  law  they  were  rtfi)<-»rtablt«.  A  war- 
rant of  deportation  was  laiAied,  biit  we  could 
not  deport  them  becauae  Mussol  nl  would 
not  receive  them.  As  a  remilt  of  t  lat.  theae 
warrants  were  outstanding.  Now  with  the 
doors  open  for  deportation  we  aie  pickltig 
them  up  for  deportation,  when  we  find  that 
they  have  American  wuri,  Amer.cau  chil- 
dren, Attd  boys  who  are  in  he  armid  services 
of  our  country,  snd  in  se  larattng  the  hesd 
of  the  family  It  Is  a  hard  hip  ImiKMtd,  not 
on  the  deportee,  but  the  irlfe  and  the  rhll< 
(iren.    And  tu  U\e  opinlou  of  the  rommlttee 


somi.  action  must   be   taken   to  save  these 

families.  ^.         .       , 

Mr  Tannin.  Can  you  say  anything  about 

whether  or  not  the  quotas  have  been  used 

"'congressman  Dickstiin.  No:  the  quotas 
have  not  been  used  up  at  all— in  the  last  10 
years  we  have  not  used  up  1.200,000  numbers, 
and  the  present  quota  today  stUl  sUnds 
open.  Last  year  s  quota  was  less  than  37.000. 
A  year  before  was  less  than  41.000.  and  the 
quotas  are  open  and  have  not  been  filled. 

Mr  Tannin.  Is  there  anything  then  to  the 
rumor  that  too  many  immigrants  are  being 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States? 

Congressman  Dicksthn.  No:  there  is  no 
s".ch  evidence  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  propaganda 
.spread  by  sinister  and  organized  groups  all 
through  the  country,  and  alarmists,  by  try- 
ins?  to  create  a  boogie  lioo  in  scaring  the 
American  people  that  the  doors  are  open  and 
an  Influx  of  aliens  are  coming  in. 

Mr.  Tannin.  Keeping  in  mIndMhat  the 
Immigration  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  and 
the  naturalization  laws  as  they  now  stand, 
are  based  upon  years  gone  by— upon  the  way 
the  situation  then  was.  has  your  committee 
given  consideration  to  making  some  changes 
With  regard  lo  the  edvcatloral  requirements 
where  naturalization  Is  concerned? 

Congressman  Dicxsttin.  Yes.  After  visit- 
ing at  least  eight  or  nine  States  throughout 
this  country  we  find  that  people—elderly  peo- 
ple—who came  hero  30  or  40  years  ago,  who 
lalsed  fomilles,  who  worked  day  and  nlKht  In 
coal  mines  and  shipyards  and  rsllrf)ads  and 
other  work  In  thta  country,  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  an  education  and  are 
iniable  to  pass  the  literacy  teat,  but  In  heart 
they  are  true  Ainerlcans  and  are  reedy  to  de- 
fend their  Governmeiit  with  their  own  life 
Their  children,  most  of  their  children 
throughout  the  country,  In  every  section  and 
part  of  this  great  United  States,  are  serving 
in  otir  armed  forces,  and  I  believe  thst  we 
owe  It  to  the  old  people  to  waive  that  literacy 
te|t,  which  Is  nothing  more  than  a  require- 
ment placed  In  the  law  without  real  consid- 
eration way  hack  In  1924. 

Mr.  Tannin.  You  spoke  of  hardship.  I 
wonder  could  we  have  n  word  on  the  romantic 
side.  I  have  In  mind  the  servicemen,  our 
boys  whe  are  now  overseas  and  who  married 
girls  from  foreign  countries.  What  Is  the 
situation? 

Congrepsm.'\n  Dickbtcin.  Well,  there  were 
inany  marriages.  In  fact,  1  month  there 
were  at  least  14.000  in  Australia.  They 
worked  up  so  fast  on  the  question  of  msr- 
rlages  In  nil  European  theaters  of  war  It  Is 
impossible  to  bring  these  wives  of  the  GI's, 
though  tliey  need  no  quota,  they  are  exempt 
from  quotas,  but  we  haven't  got  enough 
shipping  facilities.  I  have  requested  the  War 
Department  to  add  additional  ships  if  neoes- 
Kary,  as  many  as  will  be  necessary,  to  bring 
them  all  in,  because  I  believe  it  Is  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  GI's  and  these  foreign  women 
they  have  married  to  bring  them  in  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Tannin.  Congressman,  your  hearlii|a 
that  have  been  held  here  In  Los  Angeles  un- 
doubtedly have  had  many  questions.  We 
here  nt  times  have  heard  much  said  about 
aliens  that  there  has  at  tlmea  been  raised  the 
question  about  too  many  aliens  being  em- 
ployed In  the  movlng-plcture  Industry  and 
thus  preventing  employment  of  Amerlcaiis. 
Has  your  committee  considered  this  question? 

CongrsMmnn  DtCKsruN.  We  have  looked 
Into  this  quentlon  very  thoroughly,  as  we 
cousldered  it  to  be  a  very  serious  charge.  We 
ducted  inquiries  to  all  the  major  studios 
nud  requeeted  the  studios  to  submit  to  us 
the  sututics  as  to  all  ths  allvna  that  they 
were  employing.  The  statistics  submitted  to 
Us  «M«  broken  down  Into  the  various  classes 
of  snployees  they  had.  surting  from  the  prt)« 
ducUon  and  the  directors,  and  gulnf  down 
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to  the  extras.  From  the  books  as  well  as 
from  the  testimony  of  the  rt'presentatlves 
and  from  all  other  sources  of  Information, 
we  were  satisfied  that  only  lea:i  than  1  per- 
cent of  their  employees  are  alli!ns — and  this 
1  percent  also  Includes  extras — i^eople  mostly 
used  for  mob  scenes  and  to  portray  natives 
from  the  country  from  which  they  come. 
Among  them  are  many  legal  nisldent  aliens 
who  are  racially  Ineligible  for  citizenship. 
There  are  no  aliens  among  the  executives  or 
the  policy  determining  body  of  the  Industry. 
On  the  whole  we  find  that  tbi  accusations 
that  the  studios  were  flooded  with  aliens 
were  absolutely  false,  that  no  foundation 
whatever  exists  for  that  statement. 

Mr.  Tannin.  Thank  you  verj  much.  Con- 
gressman DicK£TUN,  for  appearing  with  tis 
this  evening. 


The  Japanese  Emperor  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  AklZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lov^'ing  editorial  from  the  Arizona  Dally 
Star  of  September  20,  1945: 

THI   JAPANIU   KMrtaOa   AND   PSACI 

The  thermometer  regUtereC  a  high  fever. 
Let  us  break  the  thermometer,  and  thus 
bring  an  end  to  the  high  fever. 

Obviously  such  reascnlng  coes  not  msks 
sense.  But  It  makec  Jtist  a«  much  senss 
as  some  of  the  statements  made  by  such 
men  as  Senator  Russkll.  of  Georgia,  who 
demand  that  Hlrohlto  be  tried  a.»  n  war 
criminal,  and  the  Emperor,  as  un  Institution, 
be  abolished. 

Because  this  matter  Involveii  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  that  have  l>een  saved  by 
using  Hlrohlto  as  an  Instrument  of  our 
authority.  It  calls  for  sober  tJiought.  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  Japan 
knows  that  whatever  role  Hlrohlto  played 
In  bringing  on  the  war,  he  has  used  his 
authority  to  bring  It  to  an  unexpected,  early 
end. 

Today  he  Is  under  the  authority  of  General 
MacArthur.  He  has  obeyed  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  orders  Implicitly.  Not  an  American 
life  has  been  lost.  American  occupation  of 
Japan  has  begun  with  a  trivial  number  of 
troops.  In  China.  Manchuria,  Burma,  Malay, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  Orient  Jap- 
aneae  soldiers  and  jailors  ht.ve  laid  down 
their  arms,  largely  because  Hlrohlto  baa  given 
the  order.  ,    _ 

What  does  Senator  RtTSSKLL  want?  Is 
that  a  criminal  act?  Would  he  have  pre- 
ferred that  the  war  be  prolorged  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Amerlct  n  lives  be  lost 
Just  to  satisfy  our  dislike  of  a  monarchy, 
or  to  humbug  ourselves  Into  thinking  tbst 
by  destroying  n  monarchy,  we  will  prevent  a 
future  war? 

Senator  RusaiLL  might  recall  the  First 
World  War  when  we  were  going  to  prevent 
future  wars  by  dethroning  eld  Kaiser  Bill. 
We  did.  but  look  at  what  we  |ot  In  his  place. 
A  tian  who  was  unknown  In  Germany  at  that 
time  came  to  be  worshiped  like  a  god  In 
placa  of  the  divine  Kaiser  Bill.  Let  us  not 
kid  ourselves  Into  thii>king  trst  we  can  con- 
trol or  reform  a  people's  religion  by  force. 
From  the  time  of  the  early  Pharaolu  down  to 
ths  present  date  that  attempt  has  never 
aucc««ded.  Religions  have  beiu  made  by  the 
blood  of  martyrs. 


Not  only  are  we  ssving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  by  the  skill  with  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  used  his  political  power, 
but  tcday  we  are  saving  the  use  of  at  least 
600,000  troops  In  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
This  saving  Is  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
Emperor  HU-ohlto's  authority.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  his  authority  it  would  take  at  least 
another  500.000  troops  to  compel  the  obedl- 
ense  we  now  get  voluntarily.  Will  Senator 
RtjasxLL  stand  up  and  insist  that  demobiliza- 
tion t>e  slowed  down,  or  will  be  have  his 
State  of  Georgia  furnish  these  troops? 

Senator  Rueseix  might  remember  some  of 
the  history  of  Georgia.  His  own  blood- 
thirstiness  and  blindness  corresponds  exactly 
v;lth  those  of  the  "Radicals"  of  the  North 
in  the  years  that  followed  1865.  They,  too, 
were  oppoeed  to  a  soft  peace.  They.  too. 
sought  to  prevent  another  war  by  trying 
Jefferson  Davis  as  a  war  criminal  and  Im- 
posing the  carpet-baggers  on  the  South. 
How  significant  It  is  that  the  man  who 
favored  a  "soft"  peace.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Is  remembered  with  honor,  while  the  "Radi- 
cals" are  remembered  as  a  disgrace  to  the 
North  and  a  scourge  to  the  South. 

Finally.  Senator  Rusaxu.  and  his  'Liberal" 
friends  might  remember  that  no  amount  of 
harshness,  no  schemes  for  destroying  Jspa- 
nese  Institutions,  will  Insure  peace  In  the 
future.  A  truly  democratic  Japan  can  be 
Just  as  warlike  as  an  emperor-dominated 
Japan.  No  democracy  lu  history  has  been 
peaceful  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Conse- 
quently, and  here  Is  whers  we  all  bear  a 
responsibility:  There  will  be  peace  In  the 
Orient  only  as  long  as  America  Is  alert  and 
responsible  enough  to  maintain  It, 

That  Is  the  lesson  we  Americans  must 
Isarn,  rather  than  attempt  to  end  the  fever 
by  breaking  the  thermometer. 


The  Commander  in  Chief  Will  Have 
to  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's newspapers  carry  an  item  dealing 
with  the  report  submitted  by  George  C. 
Marshall.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  covering  activities  in  con- 
nection with  World  War  U.  This  re- 
port tells  in  magnificent  language  the 
story  of  our  armed  forces  in  the  most 
colossal  war  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I  was  struck  this  morning  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  which  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  General  Marshall's  report.  This  let- 
ter reads: 

OcToan  8.  1945. 

Mr.  PrmNon:  I'm  wrttlng  to  see  If  any- 
thing  can  be  done  to  speed  up  the  return  of 
my  huibsnd • 

He  has  the  required  poinu  for  a  dischargs, 
and  we  have  four  children,  agea  U.  ft.  S. 
and  9, 

After  8  years  of  the  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing our  home  and  raising  a  famfly.  I'm  abso- 
lutely exhausted. 

I  would  greatly  sppreclate  It  If  you  would 
UN  your  Influrnce  to  bring  him  home. 

This  Is  a  genuine  letter  signed  by  tht 
wife  of  this  serviceman  and  It  comes  from 
my  district.  It  U  typical  of  numcrcus 
letters  which  come  to  my  office  every  day. 
It  tells  iU  own  story—*  story  of  incom- 


petence, bungling,  and  mishandling  of 
the  demobilization  of  our  armed  forces. 

Someone  ought  to  tell  General  Mar- 
shall that  his  magnificent  report  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears  when  it  reaches  the  Ameri- 
can people.  His  message  will  "not  go 
over"  when  it  reaches  American  citizens 
who  are  vondering  why  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department  have 
failed  in  the  demobilization  program. 

For  u  long  time  there  has  been  talk 
t»bout  discharging  physicians  and  sur- 
geons in  our  armed  forces.  The  charge 
has  been  made,  and  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted, that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
have  a  surplus  of  doctors,  that  these  doc- 
tors are  doing  nothing,  and  that  appar- 
ently nothing  is  being  done  to  speed  their 
discharge.  Responsible  Government  of- 
ficials ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  doctors  in  almost  every  com- 
munity in  the  United  States  and  that 
these  men  should  be  returned  to  those 
communities  to  look  after  the  health  of 
our  people. 

Just  by  way  of  a  reminder,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  says: 

The  President  shall  be  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  have  to  a.tk  President 
Truman  to  assume  his  re.«iponslbillty  and 
take  proper  steps  to  encourage  someone 
in  high  aulhorit!'  to  embark  on  a  de- 
mobilization program.  If  this  does  not 
happen,  the  Congress  of  vl'.e  United 
StatcN  should  forthwith  Investigate  the 
situation,  and.  so  far  as  possible,  under- 
take to  do  the  job  itself. 


Refugees  Temporarily  Reiidinf  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  letter  received 
recently  from  Mayor  LaGuardia.  of  New 
York,  and  al.«;o  an  extract  from  a  broad- 
cast by  Robert  St,  John  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.'s  hqpk-up,  Wednesday. 
July  18, 1845: 

Crrv  or  Ntw  York, 
Omci  or  TKi  KlAToa, 
New  York.  N.  Y..  August  f .  t94S^ 
Hon.  OioRoi  O.  SADowaKi. 

Wai>hinpton.  D  C. 

Mt  DcAa  CoLi.kAous;  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  enclosing  a  transcript  of  a  broadcast 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  Bt.  John  on  Wednesday, 
July  18.  1848. '  It  deecrlbes  the  situation  of 
the  refugee  now  atatloned  at  Oswego  lO 
clearly  and  tells  the  story  so  well  that  It 
fully  meets  rverytning  thitt  for  some  time  t 
had  been  intending  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  empress. 

The  present  confinement  of  theat  people, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called  or  under 
Wh>t  good  intentions  they  were  brought  here. 
Is  nonethflrss  a  concentration  camp.  I  feel 
that  eoroethlng  should  be  done  about  It.    It 
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Bslgbt  well  occur  U>  you  and  to  «  great  many 
oibers  that  if  anytnmg  la  done  It  will  eatJkb- 
lub  a  precedent.  Frankly.  I  think  It  will 
eatabllah  a  precedent.  I'll  go  further  and 
•ay  that  the  time  Is  not  distant  when  our 
country,  along  wlt^.  all  of  the  United  Nations, 
win  have  to  face  the  problem  of  overpopula- 
tion In  other  countries.  Overpopulation 
causes  hunger,  and  hunger  causes  war. 

Out  Ocvernment  has  often  expressed  its 
sympathy  for  persecuted  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple as  well  as  for  the  distress  and  suffericgs 
of  people  In  crowded  countries.  Here  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  we  are  not  suffering 
from  overpopulation.  Congress  should  give 
careful  study  to  this  question  In  order  to 
meet  our  responsibility  when  the  matter 
comes  up  and  we  ask  other  countries  to  help 
In  this  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
along  with  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture,  should  make  a  joint 
study  of  manpower  needs  in  each  of  the  48 
States.  State  quotas  might  well  be  provided 
m  accordance  with  the  particular  need  In 
each  State.  A  casual  reading  of  all  that  has 
been  said  and  all  that  Is  being  done  and  what 
will  have  to  be  done  in  world  cooperation  will 
Indicate  that  the  question  of  population  dis- 
tribution Is  on  the  top  of  the  list.  The  old 
division  o'  restriction  or  open-door  immigra- 
tion Is  net  Involved.  Here  is  one  big  task 
that  has  to  be  done  and  once  done  will  be  set- 
tled lor  an  entire  generation.  A  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  for  balanced  population  is 
needed  as  one  of  the  important  factors  in 
establishing  world  security  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

Do  not  trouble  to  reply  to  this  letter.  I 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  answer  every  sug- 
gestion. All  I  ask  is  that  you  give  the  sub- 
ject some  thought. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F.  LaOuakoia,  Mayor. 

nrntACTS  raoM  smoADCAST  bt  robkrt  st.  john 

I  want  to  take  you  on  a  trip  to  the  peace- 
ful little  city  of  Oswego.  N.  Y..  which  nestles 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario.     Oswego  has 
teen  plenty  of  history  in  the  making.     The 
explorer  Champlain  stopped  there   way  back 
in  the  year   1616.     The  spot  was  settled  by 
Jesuit  mlaalonarles.     It   t>ecame  an  English 
trading  post.     A  great  fort  was  built  there — 
a  fort  which  figured  In  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  In  the  Revolutionary  War.  and  In  1814 
It   was   captured   and   held,   for   a    time,    by 
British  and  Canadian  troops.     Yes;   Oswego 
has   figured   In    the   history   of   other   wars. 
This  time  the  usual  number  of  Oswego's  sons 
and  daughters  went  off  In  uniform.     Her  fac- 
tortes.   like   factories    all    over   the   country, 
turned  out  their  quota  of  war  goods.     But 
Oswego  will  be  remembered  In  this  war  for 
something  else.     There,  at  Port  Ontario,  for 
the  past  year  nearly  1,000  victims  of  war  have 
been  living  behind  high  steel  'ences.     I  don't 
suppose  that  if  you  tried  you  could  get  to- 
gether a  more  conglomerate  group  of  people. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  them,  for  their  story 
Is  as  interesting  as  It  Is  tragic.     Seventeen 
different  nationalities  are  represented  there: 
Yugoslavs,  Austrlans.  Poles.  Germrans.  Czechs, 
Russians.  Belgians,  Frenchmen,  Rumanians. 
Bulgarians.    Hungarians.    Turks,    Spaniards, 
Greeks.    Italians.    Hollanders,    people    from 
Danzig,  people  from  almost  every  country  on 
the    face    of    Europe.     Some    are    Catholics, 
some   are  Jews,  some  are   Protestants,   and 
some   were   wont   to   worship   in   the   Greek 
Orthodox  Church.     When   the   first   arrived, 
they  ranged  in  age  from  a  baby  Just  3  weeks 
old  to  an  old  woman  who  was  80.     They  re 
not    the    scum    of    Europe.     They're    prac- 
tically all  of  them  cultvu^d  and  talented  peo- 
ple, men  who  once  were  Important  business 
and    industrial   leaders    back    in    their   own 
countries,  musicians  of  note,  actors,  writers. 
Among   the    nuniber    are   nine   lawyers   and 
nine  Journalists,  five  physicians  and  five  por- 


trait artists,  four  teachern,  four  [iharmaclsts, 
four  stenographers  and  four  fnmiers,  two 
dentlsu,  two  ministers.  ;wo  archltecta.  two 
actors,  two  engineers.  They  were  law- 
abiding  people  whose  oily  crime  was  that 
they  hated  the  Nazis,  and  the  Nazis  hated 
them.  And  so  they  fled  down  tae  corridors 
of  Europe,  hoping  to  escape  the  doom 
which  was  always  so  near  y  catching  up  with 
them.  Thousands,  tens  jf  thousands,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  and  former  assc  elates  were  caught 
and  killed  by  the  Nazis.  Bit  these  were  the 
lucky  ones.  These  efciped.  When  Italy 
was  liberated  by  the  Allies,  they  found 
sanctuary  there.  There  they  had  freedom 
of  movement  and  a  chan(e  to  earn  their  own 
living.  They  were  treatel  as  hximan  beings, 
as  people  to  be  pitied  anc  helpe<l.  But  Italy 
was  overcrowded.  Suppii  's  were  scarce.  The 
Allied  Governments  realized  that  Italy  was 
no  place  for  homeless  refugees.  And  so 
President  Roosevelt  set  ai  example  to  other 
denrocratic  nations.  He  ssued  un  Executive 
order,  and  those  1.000  re  ugees  from  17  dif- 
ferent countries  were  tcild  that  they  were 
going  to  be  guests  of  the  jreat  United  States. 
They  were  told  that  we  w<  uld  provide  a  home 
for  them  at  a  place  call(<i  Fort  Ontario,  at 
Oswego,  N.  T.,  on  the  sliores  of  a  beautiful 
lake.  You  can  imagine  1:  ow  you  would  have 
felt  had  you  been  one  ol  those  lucky  ones. 
America — God  bless  America!  America,  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
Some  of  those  poor  people  had  been  on  the 
march  since  1934,  trying  to  keep  out  of  the 
grasp  of  the  Nazis.  Ten  ong  years  of  home- 
less wandering.  But  now  they  were  being 
invited  to  America,  as  gu:'sts  of  the  United 
States.  Dtirlng  their  years  of  flight  they  d 
lost  most  of  the  values  uhich  ordinary  hu- 
man beings  hold  dear- honreland.  posses- 
sions, security,  friends,  relatives,  children, 
and  parents.  ^ 

But  now.  America!  (rod  bless  America f 
So  they  came!  They  fouid  that  Oswego,  on 
the  Ontario,  Is  an  attract  ve  small  city.  But 
why  this  steel  fence?  Fe  ices  are  what  Nazis 
put  aroimd  concentration  camps,  aren't  they? 
Why  fences?  But  those  fences  were  merely 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  a  loss  of  free- 
dom and  liberty  which  I  m  ashamed  to  talk 
about,  because  I  think  tiat  the  impression 
we  create  on  foreigners  Is  very  Important. 
Nineteen  of  those  refugee  s  we  Invited  to  this 
country  have  sons  In  3ur  armed  forces, 
fighting  for  liberty  and  democracy  and  free- 
dom. And  yet  the  parents  are  kept  behind 
wire  fences,  and  Instead  of  the  freedom  and 
liberty  they  dreamed  of  they  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  place  only  foi  6  hours  at  a  time, 
and  they  can't  visit  frljnds  and  relatives 
unless  they  happen  to  li  .e  In  Oswego.  In- 
stead of  the  chance  to  lashion  a  new  life, 
here  in  this  land  of  opp(rtunity.  they  have 
been  deprived  of  any  chaice  to  work  at  any 
gainful  or  life-building  fursuit.  despite  the 
manpKJwer  shortage  whicfi  still  plagues  us. 
Of  course,  bringing  1.000  refugees  over  here 
was  Just  a  gesture.  One  thousand.  Why 
there  are  millions  over  thisre  whose  life  these 
past  5  or  10  years  has  beei  torment  and  tor- 
ture. But  it  was  a  gesture,  our  token  of 
good  wUl  toward  mankind.  (That's  what 
we  said  when  we  did  it.)  Oh,  of  course,  we 
were  very  careful.  We  pl:ked  only  the  best, 
the  brightest,  those  whose  records  were  above 
question;  people  we  th aught  would  live 
democracy,  after  the  samples  they'd  had  of 
the  autocracy  of  the  Old  World.  But  tragic 
lltUe  democracy  they've  seen  In  this  past 
year.  And  now  they're  living  under  the 
threat  of  being  shipped  ba^k  where  they  came 
from.  For  some  of  them^for  Spaniards,  for 
example — that  will  mean  quick  death.  It's 
no  wonder  that  up  then    at  Oswego  these 


been     driven     (by 


desperate  people  have 
worry)  to  the  point,  In  soi^e  cases,  of  suicide 
and  insanity.  They  say  iA  Washington  that 
they  were  admitted  by  an  Executive  order 
ox   Franklin    D.   Roosevelt.    And    now    Mr. 


Roosevelt  Is  dead,  and  besides.  !t  would  dis- 
rupt the  economy  of  the  country  to  allow 
them  to  stay.  Walt  a  minute!  There  are 
Just  969  of  them.  What  a  shaky  economy  we 
must  have.  If  the  admittance  of  969  refugees 
would  "disrupt  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try." These  people  might  help  to  make 
America  an  even  better  place  than  It  is. 
One  of  the  four  physicians  might  quite  pos- 
sibly help  to  discover  the  cure  for  cancer. 
One  of  the  writers  among  them.  Inspired  by 
our  freedom  and  democracy,  might  write  an 
ode  which  would  live  forever.  One  of  the 
artists  might  take  a  piece  of  canvas  and 
turn  out  the  greatest  painting  of  all  time. 
But  no.  let's  send  "em  back,  back  where 
they  came  from,  the  little  children  and  the 
old  women.  "Guests"  of  America?  They've 
overstayed  their  welcome.  And  an3rway,  they 
ought  to  be  tired  of  staying  behind  a  steel 
fence.  The  war  in  Euroi>e  Is  over.  Let  them 
go  back  where  they  came  from.  If  you  don't 
happen  to  feel  that  way.  drop  a  card  to  your 
Congressman.  It's  up  to  Congress,  now,  be- 
cause a  congressional  committee  Is  Investi- 
gating the  case.  The  fate  of  those  969  people 
who  live  behind  steel  wire  (getting  such  a 
bad  opinion  of  these  United  States)  may 
well  depend  on  whether  you  care.  I  hope 
you  do. 


Twenty  Million  American  Colonials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me,  I  would  like  to 
include  with  these  remarks  an  article 
entitled  "Twenty  Million  American  Colo- 
nials." by  Wallace  Thorsen,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine  This  Month  for 
October  1945.  In  the  article  Mr.  Tlior- 
sen  calls  attention  to  the  status  of  the 
American  farmers  and  the  need  for  co- 
operation and  unity  between  the  small 
farmers  of  this  Nation  and  the  consum- 
ers and  workers  of  the  urban  areas. 
Masterfully  he  points  out  the  fallacy 
of  scarcity  production — or  starving  our 
economy  and  with  it  our  small  farmers 
and  our  workers — of  starving  those  who 
truly  are  America.  As  one  of  the  many 
in  this  House  who  believes  that  only 
through  full  production  and^with  it  full 
employment  and  full  consumption  in  the 
cities  can  we  have  a  prosperous  and 
peaceful  America,  with  prosperous  work- 
ers, farmers,  and  industrialists.  I  take 
real  pleasure  ip  calling  the  article  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

TWINTT     MILLION    AMERICAN     COLONIALS 
HIT    BACK 

(By  Wallace  Thorsen) 

Industrial  America  must  realize  that  our 
economic  future  depends  on  cooperation 
with — not  exploitation  of — our  farmers. 

Rural  America  looks  tn  the  future  with 
great  fear  and  great  hope.  There  is  fear  be- 
cause little  has  been  done  to  Insure  against 
postwar  deflation  and  depression.  There  Is 
fear  that  the  war  wUl  end  with  Industrial 
America  more  firmly  In  monoply  control 
than  ever.  The  city  man's  view  of  his  coun- 
try cotialn  remains  Imperlallsltic.  The 
monopolists  wUl  insist  on  continuing  the 
mass  of  farmers  in  their  sUtus  of  exploited 
colonials.    An   attitude    which    must    bring 
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catastrophe  to  all  except  our  biggest  and 
richest  farmers. 

There  is  hope  in  the  growing  strength  of 
the  farmers'  cooperative  movement  which 
manages  to  short  circuit  some  of  the  greater 
evils  of  our  scarcity-monopoly  system:  in  the 
rising  clamor  for  a  pos.war  economy  of 
abundance:  tn  the  growing  number  of  urban 
Americans  who  realize  tiaat  this  Nation's 
wealth  is  Indivisible  and  what  affects  one 
segment  of  our  population  affects  us  all. 

In  other  words,  the  avenige  farmer  and  his 
leaders  admit  that  they  cannot  solve  their 
problem  themselves.  The  cannot  solve  it 
because  It  is  predicated  on  an  outmoded  sys- 
tem organized  and  perpeiuated  by  a  small 
group  of  urban  Americans  who  has  deliber- 
ately made  a  "colonial  slate"  out  of  rural 
America.  Today,  having  reached  the  danger 
point  in  our  exploitation  of  the  land,  its  re- 
sources and  its  people,  we  stand  at  a  fateful 
crossroads.  If  we  do  not  end  forever  the 
colonial  status  of  the  vast  majority  of  farm- 
ers. If  we  do  not  pull  their  standard  of  living 
up  to  ours— ours  can  be  pulled  down  around 
our  ears. 

The  true  picture  of  postwar  America  can 
be  understood  only  if  we  assess  these  hopes 
and  fears  properly,  and  recognize  them  as 
our  own,  whether  we  are  farmers  or  not. 
And  looking  ahead  must  t'Cgln,  as  always,  by 
looking  back. 

As  America  grew  Industrially,  those  In  con- 
trol refused  to  let  farmers  have  their  share 
of  the  Nation's  rapidly  Increasing  wealth, 
either  In  goods  or  morey.  Our  factories 
hummed,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
the  farmer  bought.  We  'vere  a  growing  In- 
dustrial giant,  eagerly  consuming  every- 
thing we  could  manufacture.  The  only 
trouble  was  the  farmer  hi.d  to  buy  processed 
goods  at  high,  controlled  prices  while  he  sold 
his  at  low,  open -market  prices — and  at  prices 
the  market  determined,  not  the  farmer. 

How  did  the  farmer  make  up  this  differ- 
ence? At  first  It  was  very  simple.  He  took 
more  land  and  by  Increasing  production  made 
up  for  the  spread  In  costs  between  what  he 
bought  and  what  he  sold.  But  soon  there 
was  no  more  new  land. 

Next  on  the  list  was  the  fertility  of  our 
Nation's  soil.  The  farmer  could  expend  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  to.  And  so,  while 
the  monopolist  leaders  of  Industrial  America 
grew  fatter  and  fatter,  rural  America's  main 
source  of  capital,  the  fertility  of  our  rich 
land,  grew  thinner  and  thinner.  We  got  less 
and  less  par  acre  as  our  farmers,  tried  harder 
and  harder  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber 
at  low  prices  to  pay  for  the  processed  goods 
they  were  forced  to  buy  at  high  prices. 

That  was  the  system  our  forefathers  built 
for  the  farmer's  "sunny  days."  When  It 
"rained"  depression  In  the  cities,  however.  In- 
dustrialists put  an  even  greater  burden  on 
rural  America.  They  cut  back  production 
and  fired  workers — the  farmer's  customers — 
while  the  owners  lived  out  the  storm  on  their 
fat  They  could  have  done  it  another  way. 
They  could  have  lowered  prices  Instead  of 
lowering  production,  kept  labor  on  the  Job,  so 
that  farmers  could  have  a  market  to  sell  to, 
and  labor  a  chance  to  eat.     But  they  didn't. 

Students  of  economics  have  dignified  this 
program  with  a  name:  an  economy  of  scar- 
city. An  economy  in  which  there  Is  never 
quite  enough.  An  economy  that  gradually 
soaks  up  our  great  wealth  into  the  hands  of  a 
lew  who  can  always  ride  out  the  storm. 

Over  the  years  some  people  tried  to  tell 
farmers  that  all  they  had  to  do  to  change 
all  this  was  to  threaten  a  scarcity  farm  econ- 
omy—limited production,  high  prices — to 
match  the  scarcity  city  economy.  Some  of 
them  listened,  as  you  shall  see.  But  it  Isn't 
the  normal  farmer's  nature  to  take  less  from 
the  soil  than  he  can  get.  nor  to  put  his  corn 
or  grain  or  cotton  away  to  rot  If  his  high 
prices  aren't  met.  Moreover,  there  are  6,000,- 
000  farm  producers,  and  it  Isn't  easy  for  that 
many  free  enterprises  to  combine  In  the 
ways  of  scarcity. 


8o  what  could  the  little  farmer  do  to  make 
adjustments?  He  gave  up  any  fancy  ideas 
of  getting  ec.ual  education  for  his  children. 
He  heard  about  the  marvelous  development  of 
electricity,  of  the  telephone,  of  radio,  and 
many  other  comforts  urban  Americans  were 
able  to  buy,  but  he  couldn't  afford  them. 
Hard  roads?  Central  heating?  New  pwlnt 
every  year?  Balanced,  vitamin-full  diet? 
College?     No:  not  for  colonial  America. 

How  can  small  farmers  afford  It  when  the 
system  calls  for  high  prices  from  the  city 
and  low  prices  to  the  city?  How  can  small 
farmers  afford  It  when,  for  the  last  few  dec- 
ades, roughly  two-thirds  of  them — some 
4.000,(X)0  American  families — have  been  re- 
duced to  producing  almost  nothing  they  can 
sell  to  the  cities?  They  must  spend  almost 
100  percent  of  their  time  and  energy  produc- 
ing for  bare  subsistence,  and  the  resultant 
diet,  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  is  not  even 
enough  to  produce  healthy  children.  Oiw 
rural  draft  boards  can  testify  to  that. 

For  a  while  the  mechanization  of  agricul- 
ture gave  hope  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Ameri- 
can farmers.  Here  was  the  American  dream — 
a  little  late.  It  is  true — but  here  It  seemed  to 
be.  Tractors,  trucks,  combines,  motorcars 
for  every  farmer,  new  seeds,  new  ways  of 
cultivation — what  a  prospect  for  a  new  day. 
But  gradually  this  dream  vanished.  Soon  it 
became  apparent  that  mechanization  was 
being  made  too  costly  for  small  farms;  that 
progress  in  agriculture.  Just  as  In  Industry, 
was  giving  to  those  who  already  had.  So, 
while  mass  production  of  farm  goods  made  it 
possible  for  big  farms  to  turn  a  profit,  It  put 
a  greater  btirden  than  ever  on  the  ordinary 
farmer. 

While  that  v  as  happening,  the  farmer  was 
losing  the  one  thing  he  had  left  to  make  up 
the  difference — the  title  to  his  land.  And 
little  by  little  the  cc'jsus  figures  are  writing 
another  page  in  his  century-old  struggle, 
that  ">f  his  increasing  tenancy  or  amalgama- 
tion with  a  more  successful  farm.  Farms  are 
growing  larger.  And  today  over  40  percent 
of  our  farmers  are  tenants  or  sharecroppers, 
most  of  whom  have  no  roots  in  the  land  they 
tUl. 

That  Is  the  broad  record  of  our  agriculture. 

Somehow,  farmers  in  colonial  America 
have  "made  up  the  difference."  But  it 
couldn't  go  on  forever.  There  is  an  end  to 
what  you  can  get  out  of  land  planted  over 
and  over  with  the  same  crop.  There  is  an 
end  to  the  amount  of  drudgery  20  percent 
of  a  nation  can  undergo. 

How  the  two  tjrpes  of  farmers — the  rich 
ones  on  the  one  band,  the  family  farmers  on 
the  other — have  struggled  to  break  out  or 
their  colonial  status  Is  a  fascinating  chapter 
in  our  larger  tght  for  true  democracy.  Here 
Is  what  happened: 

Not  all  farmer's  have  sat  supinely  under 
the  yoke  of  industrial  scarcity.  Some  of 
them  for  many  years  have  been  seeking  an 
answer.  And  to  a  small  group  of  them  the 
answer  arrived  at  seems  very  satisfactory. 
Indeed.  It  is  simply  counterpressure.  Ur- 
banltes  call  It  the  farm  bloc.  It  is  a  group 
of  "willful  men"  who  say,  in  effect:  "As  long 
as  you  are  conducting  an  economy  of  £car- 
clty  In  this  country  and  exploiting  American 
agriculture  to  make  It  work,  we  will  cut  oTir- 
selves  in  on  the  exploitation  by  cutting 
down  on  the  food  supply.  Just  as  you  try  to 
keep  prices  up,  so  will  we." 

That  is  the  purpose  and  guiding  philoso- 
phy of  the  farm  bloc.  That  is  why  organ- 
ized monopolists  find  It  so  easy  to  play  ball 
with  these  equally  shortsighted  and  ruthless 
"big  farm"  pressure  groups,  who  do  not  mind 
exploiting  the  rest  of  us  while  they  "get 
theirs." 

And  that  is  why  other  farmers,  the  farmers 
who  believe  In  abundance  and  cannot  under- 
stand scarcity,  have  created  a  movement 
of  their  own — the  cooperative  movement. 
Caught  in  a  trap  set  by  industrial  monop- 
olists and  sprung  by  the  farm  bloc,  most 
farmers  had  to  find  such  a  movement  or  go 


under  altogether.  It  started  long  ago,  this 
people's  movement,  and   it  has  had   many 

failures.  But  each  time  It  stumbled  It  rose 
painfully  to  Its  feet  again  and  gained  new 
strength. 

Today  cooperatives  find  themselves  strong 
enough  to  convince  even  the  skeptics  that 
they  are  here  to  stay,  and  to  grow 

They  buy  from  the  cities  in  bulk,  at  lower 
costs  than  their  farmer  members  could 
achieve  alone;  they  sell  to  the  cities  at  bet- 
ter prices  than  individual  farm  growers  could 
negotiate:  they  sell  to  each  other  and  to 
nonmembers  many  things,  from  gasoline  to 
salad  oil — and  in  all  cases  the  savings  go 
back  to  the  farmer. 

But  one  outstanding  fact  remains:  Co-ops 
alone  cannot  prevent  our  economy  from  fall- 
ing apart.  Unless  we  can  produce  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  for  both  city  and  farm. 
America  will  be  divided  Into  haves  and  have- 
nots  and  a  gradual  economic  stagnation  of 
our  entire  Nation  may  result. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  situation: 

(1)  Most  farmers  have  been  cclonlala. 
(2)  This  colonial  status  has  been  paid  for 
by  ruining  our  land  and  a  large  segment  of 
ou-  Nation.  (3)  There  are  hopeful  signs  that 
the  farmer  isn't  going  to  remain  a  colonial 
any  more — because  his  cooperatives  are  more 
and  more  able  to  balance  urban  and  rural 
America.  (4)  There  are  farm  leaders  who 
know  that  the  food  scarcity  plan  advocated 
by  some  members  of  the  farm  bloc  will  not 
raise  the  standard  of  all  farmers  and  all 
workers,  but  will  cause  new  class  cleavages. 
(5)  These  same  farm  leaders  are  uniting  with 
consumers  and  city  workers  In  demanding 
an  economy  of  abundance  In  both  farm  and 
factory  production  and  distribution.  (6) 
One  group  in  particular,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  has  gone  further  in  its  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  family-type  farmer  than 
any  other.  It  Is  now  working  with  city  lead- 
ers In  a  broad  campaign  of  education  and 
action  to  put  an  end  to  colonial  Am«;rlca. 

City  people  working  with  family-type 
farmers?  And  why  not?  Isn't  our  land  a 
national  resource?  Isn't  food  a  basic  prob- 
lem? And  don't  city  people  want  to  create 
good  customers  In  rural  America  for  the 
products  of  our  factories? 

To  farslghted  urbanltes,  the  answer  to  all 
these  questions  Is.  fortunately,  "yes."  The 
next  step  is  to  back  a  specific  program  which 
does  not  selfishly  try  to  advance  the  small 
farmer  at  other  people's  expense,  but  rather 
seeks  a  better  living  standard  for  all. 

Such  a  program  has  been  set  down  on 
paper  by  the  leaders  of  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  and  voted  for  by  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  small-farm  menrbers.  Based  on  two 
assumptions — full  employment  In  our  cities 
and  a  multiple  of  river  valley  conservation 
authorities  like  the  famous  TVA — the  pro- 
gram is  so  simple  and  so  workable  that  Its 
big-farm  enemies  are  hard  put  to  discredit 
It  even  with  conservative  Congressmen. 

"That  doesn't  mean  they're  not  trying." 
says  big  Jim  Patton.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  with  a  smUe.  "After 
all,  our  plan  calls  for  a  National  Agricultural 
Resources  Act  to  guarantee  plenty  of  food 
for  all  Americans  and  a  minimum  Income 
for  some  18,000,000  or  20.000,000  people — who 
can't  earn  It  even  todays — under  decent  liv- 
ing conditions  that  will  make  them  an  asset 
to  our  Katlon  and  a  big  market  for  city 
products. 

"We  want  them  to  get  low  credit  on  a 
long-range  basis  so  they  can  pay  off  a  let 
when  crops  are  good;  pay  nothing  if  crops 
are  bad.  We  want  them  to  have  decent  edu. 
cation.  We  want  them  to  get  low-cost  ma- 
chinery specially  designed  for  family  farms. 
We  want  them  to  have  electricity  and  the 
benefits  of  Government  research.  We  want 
them  to  have  guaranteed  prices  quoted  be- 
fore they  start  planting  so  they'll  be  able  to 
plan  for  themselves.    And  a  lot  more." 

"Boll  It  ail  down,"  Patton  says,  with  con- 
viction, "and  you'll  find  we  want  democracy 
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wttb  roots  in  the  soil  and  a  man's  head  up 
where  tt  ought  to  be.  A  sound  family-t3rpe 
agriculture  U  the  best  way  I  know  to  kick 
fascism  out  of  our  country.  City  people, 
more  and  more,  are  coming  to  see  that.  And 
we  welcome  their  support.  With  It.  we'll 
win." 


The  Inequity  of  the 


Draft  of  Teen-Age  Boys 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  18-  and  19-year-old  boys 
in  the  service  who  should  be  in  school  is 
a  very  serious  one.  Something  had  better 
be  done  to  stop  this  draft,  and  something 
should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  compatible  with  our  military 
commitments  to  get  young  men  out  of  the 
Army  and  back  in  school  where  they 
belong. 

I  have  received  a  most  depressing  let- 
ter from  one  of  my  constituents,  who 
has  been  compelled  to  give  up  her  two 
18 -year-old  twin  boys  to  the  military 
service.  This  letter  puts  the  case  in  a 
most  deep  and  moving  way.  I  hope  every 
Member  of  Congress  reads  it  and.  after 
having  read  it.  gives  serious  thought  to 
this  expression  which  is  the  expression 
of  countless  thousands  of  mothers  and 
fathers  throughout  this  Nation,  who  are 
willing  for  their  boys  to  help  win  the  war. 
but  who  are  not  satisfied  and  who  dis- 
approve of  these  youngster:  spending 
their  time  now  in  policing  Japan  or  Ger- 
many. 

This  is  a  serious  question  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  has  not  been  settled.     It  is 
entitled  to  serious  thought  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 
I  now  quote  the  letter: 

Ron.  Chaxlxs  W.  VmstLL. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dzax  Sib:  In  regard  to  our  youths  be- 
ing in  the  armed  services,  as  a  mother  of 
18-year-old  twin  boys  now  In  the  service  at 
Camp  Paiuiln,  Tex.,  who  have  Just  finished 
their  basic  training  on  October  2.  1945. 

My  husband  and  I  disapprove  very  much 
of  drafting  18-year-old  youths  as  they  should 
be  home  and  allowed  to  continue  their  edu- 
cation. Also,  these  young  18-year-old  boys 
should  not  l>e  sent  overseas  in  the  army  of 
occupation. 
""^^We  realize  there  is  a  large  task  ahead  of 
our  Nation  to  see  that  all  our  overseas  fight- 
ing men  are  given  their  discharge,  etc 
Nevertheless,  our  youth  should  be  home  and 
I  mean  ai  home  under  the  guidance  of  their 
parents. 

Please,  please  send  our  young  bojrs  home 
and  do  it  quickly.  Refer  this  letter  to  our 
Commander  In  Chief.  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Just  how  .we  American  mothers  feel 
about  having  our  sons  in  the  services. 

Trusting  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  will  endeavor  to  release  our  youth 
from  the  armed  services  for  the  making  of  a 
true  and  Just  Nation. 

Sincerely  I  remain. 

Mrs.  P.  H.  BncEst, 
A  Mother  of  IS-Year-Old  Tvcin  Sons. 
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St.  Lawrence 

REMARKS 

BUTLER 


or  NEW  TC  RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octoher  10,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  in  1920 
New  York  State  appxjinied  a  commission 
to  study  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  The 
report  of  that  commission  was  unfavor- 
able to  the  State  and  J  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Commerce  anq  Industrial  asso- 
ciations of  New  York,  'I'ho  ^ave  billions 
of  dollars  Invested,  are  opposed  to  this 
project.  Before  we  liiv  ist  large  sums  of 
the  people's  money,  wh  ch  we  take  from 
them  through  taxes,  we  should  get  the 
answers  to  a  few  questions.  What  will 
it  cost  to  build  this  mofistrosity?  What 
will  be  the  benefits?  How  much  and 
how  long  will  we  have  to  foot  the  bills 
for  maintenance  of  thij  project? 

The  heavy  volume  (if  trafQc  passing 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  now  are  all 
foreign  ships.  The  seaboard  ports,  such 
as  New  York.  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  all 
the  way  to  New  Orleans  are  feeling  the 
efltect  of  this  now.  Building  this  project 
will  permit  the  dumpini  of  foreign-made 
goods  of  all  kinds  on  aur  markets.  Ice 
and  fog  are  a  constant  d  inger  for  the  best 
part  of  7  months  of  the  lavigable  year  on 
the  river.  I*  is  commoi  knowledge  that 
much  of  the  export  grtin  moves  to  the 
seaboard  ports  by  rail  from  huge  grain 
elevators  in  Buffalo.  B?tter  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  St.  Lawi  ence  project  lies 
wholly  within  the  Pro/ince  of  Canada 
and  none  of  it  is  wholly  uithin  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States.  It  would 
mean  the  development  ^f  atwut  900  miles 
of  a  rivei  In  a  foreign  ciuntry.  Not  only 
the  development,  but  [he  maintenance 
for  years  to  come. 

Who  are  the  people  and  what  ihterests 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  St.  Lawrence 
seav.ay  approved.  Newj  York  State  pay- 
ing 20  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  would 
be  called  upon  to  pay  aijout  C150.000.000 
in  taxes  and  20  percent 'of  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  prolject.  This  figure 
covers  only  the  St.  liwrence  without 
considering  that  before  a  27-foot  draft 
boat  could  enter  any  of  the  13  harbors 
on  the  Great  Lakes  thiy  would  have  to 
be  deepened.  That  wtould  cost  about 
$48,000,000  for  the  Buffalo  River  alone. 

This  summer  I  spent  i  few  days  in  the 
Thousand  Islands,  Alexandra  Clayton, 
across  the  river  to  Brock ville.  I  saw 
tons  and  tons  of  iron  or?  being  loaded  in 
lake  vessels  to  be  trar  sported  to  steel 
plants  along  the  upper  (Preat  Lakes.  We 
have  the  barg;  canal  to  improve  and  re- 
condition within  the  United  States  and 
this  Is  a  much  shorter  route  than  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Coastwise  shipping  is 
national  welfare  by  its 
the  economic  development  of  the  coun- 
try and  by  its  aid  in  Rational  defense 
and  It  affords  essential 
thousands    of    workers 
States. 

Prominent  engineers  ^y  the  St.  Law- 
rence would  be  open  foi  navigation  less 


essential  to  the 
contribution  to 


employment  to 
in   the    United 


than  50  percent  of  the  year  and  it  would 
be  1953  or  1954  before  the  first  ship 
could  get  through.  Shipping  interests 
have  opposed  this  project  on  the  grounds 
that  it  presents  serious  navigation  prob- 
lems and  is  unsound  in  principle.  To 
utilize  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a  seaway 
would  require  vessels  of  special  drafts. 
Operation  through  the  channels  would 
be  slow  even  when  navigable  and  the 
highly  organized  traflflc  in  the  Great 
Lakes  of  grain,  ore.  coal,  and  so  forth 
would  be  seriously  disrupted,  affecting 
the  business  of  all  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
and  the  eastern  seaboard  and  would  put 
thousands  of  people  out  of  work. 


General  MacArthur  and  His  Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Arizon?  Daily 
Star  of  September  21,  1945: 

CSNERAL    U.\C  AHTHUK    AND    HIS    CEITICS 

Regardless  of  what  opinions  one  may  have 
on  the  occupation  of  Japan  one  thing  has 
become  apparent  from  ofDcial  statements.  A 
struggle  is  going  on  within  the  State  De- 
partment, within  the  White  House  and  with- 
in the  War  Department  over  the  matter  of 
official  policy  In  connection  with  Japan. 
That  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  dares  to  rebuff  General  MacArthur  would 
indicate  that  the  so-called  liberals,  who 
champion  a  policy  of  "Russia  is  always  right, 
or  Britain  Is  always  right,  but  America  is  al- 
ways wrong,"  are  winning  out. 

For  instance.  General  MacArthur  an- 
nounces that  200.000  men  will  be  sufllcient 
to  disarm  Japan,  and  that  the  occupation 
need  not  be  a  prolonged  job.  General  Elchei- 
berger,  another  successful  general,  is  on  the 
spot  and  agrees  with  this  estimate.  After 
the  successful  campaign  these  men  have  con- 
ducted, it  would  seem  that  they  are  quali- 
fied to  speak.. 

But  no;  they  are  not. 

Instead  of  Jubilation  or  reliet  back  in 
Washington.  General  MacArthur's  announce- 
ment brings  anger  and  disappointment. 
The  plans  of  some  of  the  young  liberals,  like 
Mr.  Acheson,  have  been  upset.  They  want 
to  reform  Japan  as  well  as  Germany  and 
Italy.  They  plan  for  Japan  an  economic  and 
social  revolution.  Mr.  Acheson  boldly  says 
that  "Whatever  It  takes  to  carry  out  this 
policy  will  be  used  to  carry  it  out,"  and  that 
"occupation  foices  are  the  instruments  ot 
policy  and  not  the  determinants  of  policy." 

Those  words  of  Mr.  Acheson  call  for  sober, 
even  solemn,  consideration  by  the  American 
people.  Their  implications  are  far-reaching. 
They  mean  that  demobilization  will  have  to 
be  slowed  down  and  indefinitely  prolonged 
to  allow  Mr.  Acheson  and  his  subordinates 
to  carry  out  their  "economic  and  social  revo- 
lution." American  soldiers  are  going  to  be 
kept  in  Japan  In  larger  numbers  than  mili- 
tary experts  like  General  MacArthur  and 
General  Elchelberger  say  are  necessary. 

The  confidence  with  which  this  bureaucrat  ^ 
tells  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country 
what  they  are  going  to  do  is  only  matched 
by    the    way    President    Truman    has    since 
equivocated  on  his  first  spontaneous  approval 
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of  General  MacArthur's  announcement. 
Somebody  has  spoken  in  firm  enough  tones 
to  President  Truman  to  cause  him  to  speak 
•vaalvely  where  once  he  spoke  frankly.  When 
people  are  evasive  they  know  something 
which  they  are  afraid  to  tell  about. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Grew  ukes  on  a 
new  Importance.  His  moderating  Influence, 
an  Influence  whose  value  can  be  measured 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  saved 
by  the  early  surrender,  has  been  supplanted 
by  those  whose  ambitions  appear  so  far  to 
be  alarming. 

The  astounding  part  about  this  develop- 
ment is  that  civilians  In  our  Government, 
of  unproven  competence,  seem  more  anxious 
to  use  our  armed  forces  extensively  than  the 
men  who  did  the  fighting  and  have  proven 
their  competence  to  speak. 

Thus  we  see  the  spectacle  of  a  bureaucrat 
like  Mr.  Acheson  boldly  slapping  a  tn"eat  and 
successful  general  like  General  MacArthur 
in  public  and  getting  away  with  it.  With 
apparent  confidence  that  the  public  will  not 
realize  the  far-reaching  Implications  of  what 
his  words  mean  he  speaks  of  carrying  cut  a 
"social  and  economic  revolution"  In  Japan 
"regardless  of  cost." 

American  soldiers  and  American  money, 
"regardless  of  cost,"  are  going  to  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  policy  the  people  of  the  country 
know  nothing  about. 

That  is  what  Is  going  to  happen  unless  the 
people  and  the  men  in  the  armed  services 
arouse  sufficient  opposition  In  Congress  to 
stop  this  gross  misuse  oi  American  power. 


Eradication  of  Cancer  and  Polio 


Good  luck  to  you  In  your  measure,  and 
may  you  be  very  successful  In  bringing  at>out 
a  result  for  which  you  will  be  blessed  over 
and  over  again  by  millions  of  families. 
Gratefully  yours, 

A  Well  Wishxe. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCOKSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
is  how  the  people  feel  about  my  bill,  H.  R. 
3939,  to  eradicate  cancer  and  polio: 

Dorchester.  Mass..  September  14,  1945. 
Representative  Stevenson,  of  Wisconsin, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dea*  Sn:  As  you  can  readily  see  from  my 
address.  I  am  not  a  constituent  of  your  State. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  commend  your  states- 
manship In  introducing  a  measure  to  cOm- 
bat  disease. 

I  have  noticed  an  AP  report  In  the  papers 
headed,  "Billions  for  atoms,  a  mite  for  dis- 
ease." I  absolutely  agree  with  your  attitude 
in  the  matter  and  hope  that  you  wHl  b9 
very  successful  in  obtaining  quick  action  on 
your  measure.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
country  such  as  ours,  if  a  large  sum  of  money 
is  appropriated  for  research,  may  be  able 
within  a  very  short  time  to  discover  the  cure 
for  the  dread  diseases  which  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  majority  of  deaths  In  this 
country. 

Unfortunately,  dtirlng  the  war  years, 
many  people  who  might  have  otherwise 
maintained  their  health,  have  had  ft  under- 
mined by  being  obliged  to  perform  hard 
work  around  their  homes  where  formerly 
sons  and  brothers  performed  these  chores. 
Then,  too,  the  absence  of  many  doctors  in 
whom  these  families  had  conhdence  kept 
them  from  seeking  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion. Looking  at  it  from  this  light,  it  would 
seem  that  we  owe  these  people  a  bill  of 
health  and  that  Congress  Ought  to  take 
prompt  and  active  Interest  In  combating 
these  dread  diseases,  which  not  only  claim 
their  victims,  but  also  break  dovra  the  spirit 
and  health  of  the  families  which  have  to 
helplessly  watch  this  suffering. 
XCI— App. 267 


Zionism  and  Liberalism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  the  conference  din- 
ner meeting  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 
October  7.  1945,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

The  Jewish  homeland  Is  not  a  Jewish  ques- 
tion alone.  Not  any  more  than  was  the  kill- 
ing of  6,000,000  Jews  in  Europe.  Not  any 
more  than  the  social  and  economic  oppres- 
sion of  the  Negro  is  the  concern  of  only  the 
Negro.  Not  any  more  than  Is  a  low  national 
Income  and  a  low  standard  of  living  the  con- 
cern of  the  laborer  alone.  Not  ajiy  more 
than  social  security  is  the  problem  only  of 
the  man  and  women  over  65.  Not  any  more 
than  fascism  in  Spain  and  Argentina  are 
merely  internal  problems  for  those  countries 
bowing  under  the  yoke. 

At  first  thought.  It  seems  an  almost  Im- 
possible mental  stride  to  connect  Zionism 
with,  say,  free  elections  In  Greece  or,  again, 
the  banning  of  Father  Coughlin  from  the  use 
of  the  radio.  Yet  as  surely  as  Hitler's  ap- 
l>easement  spelt  disaster  for  the  whole  world, 
Just  as  surely  are  every  act  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  every  act  of  exploitation,  every 
expression  of  poisonous  prejudice,  every  de- 
nial of  right  by  use  of  superior  force  links 
in  the  chain  that  pulls  the  world  back  and 
downward. 

A  lynched  Negro  In  Mississippi  and  a  Jew 
dead  on  a  street  In  Warsaw  are  the  expres- 
sion of  the  same  evy.  Wherever  human 
rlehts  have  been  trampled  on  there  is  the 
fighting  front  of  the  aware  and  awakened 
liberal. 

Not  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  not  as  a 
Jew.  not  even  as  an  American  citizen  do  I 
champion  the  cause  of  Zionism,  but  as  a 
member  of  society  concerned  with  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  his  freedoms,  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  freedom  from  wi  nt  and 
fear. 

Let  us  review  the  picture  briefly  as  the 
Liberal  views  the  Zionist  cause.  Here  are  a 
people,  homeless  and  dispersed  for  2,000 
years,  settling  in  this  country  and  that.  A 
minority  wherever  he  goes,  the  Jew  is  a  pup- 
pet on  a  string,  now  praised,  now  cuffed,  now 
elevated  to  high  office,  now  driven  forth,  as 
It  suits  the  high  or  low  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  majority  groups  around  him. 
In  Spain.  In  Poland,  in  Russia,  in  Hungary. 
In  Germany,  at  one  time  or  another,  he  has 
been  the  scapegoat  to  divert  the  wrath  of  an 
oppressed  people,  of  the  victim  of  demagcg- 
uery.  A  people  without  a  land  of  its  own 
had  been  robbed  of  its  dignity  and  that  dig- 
nity could  only  be  restored  with  the  re- 
demption of  a  homeland,  and  only  that 
homeland  to  which  his  spiritual  ties  drove 
him. 

The  modem  renaissance  of  the  Jewish 
people  sprang  Into  being  with  the  conception 
of  a  Jewish  state.  Ill  not  even  try  to 
give  you  a  notion  of  the  struggle  and  the 
heartbreak  at  the  early  Zionists.  In  1917, 
however,  came  recognition  from  the  high  and 


mighty.  The  Balfour  Declaration  pledged 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  would  dp  all 
In  Its  power  to  facilitate  the  establishment  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jews. 

What  followed  Is  almost  fantastic. 
The  Allied  Powers  won.  They  had  even 
succeeded  in  freeing  the  Arabs  from  Turkish 
domination.  The  rights  of  «mall  nations 
were  to  be  recognized.  Self-determination 
for  all. 

Britain  secured  the  mandate  over  Pal»*s- 
tlne  with  the  consent  of  52  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  mandate  called  for 
the  eventual  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
Homeland.  In  1922,  the  American  Congresa 
passed  a  resolution  embracing  the  Ideology 
of  Zionism,  and  in  1924,  the  United  States 
signed  a  treaty  with  Britain  reiterating  the 
terms  of  the  m.indate.  Wilson  and  Lloyd 
George  and  Lord  Mellet  and  Lord  Wedgwood 
and  Marshal  Smuts  championed  the  Home- 
land. Subsequently  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  and 
Truman  endorsed  the  Zionist  cause. 

It  had  come  to  pass.  The  Jewish  National 
Homeland  was  to  be.  Then  followed  the 
most  remarkable  colonization  of  all  time. 
The  wasted  barren  country  which  had  onca 
been  the  land  of  milk  and  honey  was  re- 
deemed. Malaria-infested  areas  were  decon- 
taminated, swamplands  cleared,  artificial 
irrigation  Introduced,  and  Palestine  took 
shape  and  form  through  the  pioneer  spirit 
of  the  Jews.  They  did  give  of  their  blood 
and  sweat  and  tears. 

In  1933,  the  scourge  of  Hitlerlsm  rose  and 
the  first  victims  were  the  Jews.  The  apathy 
and  Indifference  of  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
tragic  to  behold.  As  the  fury  grew  in  in- 
tensity so  did  the  appeasement  of  Hitler. 
Six  months  before  the  Invasion  of  Poland. 
England  issued  the  MacDonald  white  paper. 
restricting  Jewish  immigration  to  a  total  of 
75.000  In  a  6-year  period  and  restricting  land 
purchases  by  the  Jews.  Throughout  the  6 
years  that  followed,  England  stood  pat  on 
the  white  paper.  Five  million  Jews  lay  dead 
in  Europe,  those  who  contrived  to  escape 
from  Portress  Europe  were  turned  back  to 
the  inferno  because  they  could  not  get  into 
Palestine. 

Words  of  sympathy  for  the  condemned  Jew 
poured  forth  in  profusion.  But  the  white 
paper  stood.  President  Roosevelt  said  the 
United  SUtes  had  never  accepted  the  white 
paper.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  thought  It  of  sufllcient  importance  to 
give  the  Palestine  Issue  a  plank  in  their 
platforms.  Four  hundred  Senators  and  Rep- 
resenUtlves  in  the  United  States  Congreea 
formally  stated  that  the  white  paper  must 
be  abrogated  and  an  eventual  Jewish  com- 
monwealth be  established.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  CIO  embraced 
these  principles.  The  British  Labor  Party 
platform  in  1944  bitterly  inveighed  against 
the  Churchill  Party  for  Its  repudiation  of 
Its  pledge.  It,  too,  thought  it  of  sufOclent 
ImjKjrtance  to  Include  in  a  party  platform. 
Going  back  a  little  while,  we  even  find 
Churchill  condemning  the  white  paper.  But 
then  he  was  on  the  opposition  bench,  and  It 
is  well  said  that  a  "friend  In  power  Is  a 
friend  lost."  And  we  more  than  stupect  that 
It  can  be  said  of  erstwhile  friends  Attlee, 
Bevln,  and  Morrison,  too. 

Britain  was  never  landlord,  was  never 
owner  of  Palestine;  she  was  and  is  trustee, 
no  more  no  less. 

To  go  on,  the  Mandates  Commission  of  the 
League  of  Nations  condemned  the  white 
paper.  But  England  stood  pat,  stood  pat 
,  among  the  sound  and  the  fury,  among  the 
'  condemnations.  The  dead  were  counted  up 
and  the  homeless  and  England  stood  pat. 
Strategic  empire  defenses,  the  Arab  upris- 
ings, military  expediency,  oil  and  oil  aeain, 
these  were  the  excuses  and  the  Jews  paid  the 
price. 
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Today,  thousands  of  Jews  still  remain  In 
concentration  camps.  There  is  no  place  to 
niaXe  them  welcome  save  Palestine.  The 
end  of  the  war  did  not  bring  them  dignity 
nor  hope.  They  live,  that's  all.  Others  in 
Europe  who  have  retxirned  to  liberated  areas 
find  the  poison  of  anti-Semitism  has  lost 
none  of  its  potency.  Pogroms  in  Poland,  and 
suicides  in  Prance  testify  thereto.  Property 
and  Job  restorations  are  all  snarled  up.  The 
non-Jew  who  replaced  the  Jew  in  Job  or  home 
will  not  give  up  easily. 

Into  the  little  portion  of  land  which  had 
been  pledged  as  a  Jewish  homeland,  anybody 
can  go  except  the  Jew.    He's  barred. 

If  the  liberation  of  Greece  or  the  libera- 
tion of  Korea  are  of  primary  concern  to  the 
liberal,  is  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  Jewish 
Immigration  of  any  less  concern? 

I  have  Viewed  Palestine  from  the  interna- 
tional scene.  I  want  to  narrow  it  down  now 
to  the  Near  East  and  to  note  its  electrify- 
ing liberal  potency  in  the  cradle  of  ancient 
civilizations. 

The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  Arab  propagan- 
dists is  that  the  Jew  has  displaced  the  Arab. 
Par    from    being    displaced    the    Arab    has 
doubled  in  population  in  the  past  10  years. 
Here    is   the   highest  standard   of   living   for 
the  workers  in  all  of  the  East.     The  Arabs 
reccgnizing  this  have  fllocked  in  increasing 
numt>er8  to  Palestine.    The  birth  rate  among 
Arabs  had  increased  as  the  death  rate  from 
disease  decreased.     The  Jewish  pioneer  has 
brought  a  social  awakening  to  the  East  an 
awakenmg    that     is    feared    by    reactionary 
Englishmen    and    Arab    rulers    alike.      The 
modern  techniques  of  the  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  quickening  brought 
In  the  wake  of  the  indiistrlalizatlon  swept 
new  values   into  the   East,   an   assertion   of 
independence,    the   equality  of   women,    the 
principles   of   trade   unionism,    the   develop- 
ment of  cooperative  projects.    Jewish  pioneer 
spirit  has  accelerated  the  tempo  of  the  East. 
The  disease  ridder.  exploited,  illiterate  Arab 
has  found  a  new  source  of  strength.     What 
he  knows  of  schools  for  the  peasant,  medical 
treatment,  the  protection  of  labor  is  gained 
from  Jewish  settlement  in  Palestine.     It  is 
not  the  Arab  peasant  who  objects  to  untram- 
maled  Jewish   immigration.     He  has  gained 
too  much  thereby;  it  is  the  Arab  chieftain  and 
the  imperialist  who  see  their  hold  loosened  by 
this  awakening  social  consclcusness.     They 
have  followed   the  work  of  the  Histadruth. 
the  powerful  organization  of  Jewish  workers 
of    Palestine    which    has    brought    western 
working  conditions   to  labor,   among  which 
will  be  found  the  8-hour  day  and  a  wide- 
spread efllclent  workers'  medical  system.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  self-employed 
regard  themselves  as  workers  and  the  Hista- 
druth includes  professionals  such  as  doctors 
and    lawyers.      Without   the    redemption    of 
Palestine  by  the  Jews,  that  part  of  the  Arab 
world  would  have  slumbered  on.  the  mass  of 
Its  people  in  the  grip  of  fuedallsm. 

British  colonial  policy  is  wily.  To  keep 
control,  it  must  divide  and  rule,  set  Arab 
against  Jew  and  then  step  in  on  the  pre- 
text of  keeping  the  peace.  Unity  with  the 
Arab  In  Palestine  is  possible  if  Imperialism 
would  keep  its  ugly  head  out. 

One  of  the  most  potent  forces  for  liberal 
development  in  Palestine  is  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Fund.  I'd  like  you  to  listen  very 
carefully  to  its  program: 

1.  To  use  the  voluntary  contributions  re- 
ceived from  the  Jewish  people  in  making  the 
land  of  Palestine  the  common  property  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

a.  To  lease  the  land  exclusively  on  heredi- 
tary leasehold  and  on  hereditary  building 
right. 

3.  To  allocate  farris  for  returning  soldiers. 

4.  To  assist  the  settlement  of  Jewish  worki 
•ra  without  suiBcleiit  means. 

5.  To  aafeguard  Jewish  labor. 

'f.  To  M«  that  the  soil  is  cultivated  and  to 
combat  speculation. 
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We  are  at  the  crossroads  today.  We  either 
face  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  which 
decency  and  honor  are  more  than  words  a 
politician  glibly  uses  or  we  face  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  civilization.  That's  the  story  the 
atom  »bomb  tells.  We  need  a  moral  atom 
bomb  dropped  on  the  world  today  to  save  it 
from  its  own  lack  of  faith. 

If  we  remain  indifferent,  if  we  remain 
apathetic  because  we  think  we're  safe  any- 
way, we.  ourselves  become  part  of  the  putrid 
world  of  moral  degradation. 

But  deep  down  in  my  heart  I  know  we  will 
not  give  in.  We  will  fight  until  there  is 
nothing  left  of  the  white  paper  except  as  a 
symbol  of  how  low  man  can  fall  and  yet  rise 
again. 


What  Does  Labor  Want? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF    MICHIG.*N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  article  What  Does  Labor 
Want?,  by  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  which 
appeared  in  the  September  29  issue  of 
the  magazine,  America.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  by  management,  labor,  and 
the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 

WHAT  DOES   LABOR   WANTT 

(Benjamin  L.  Masse) 

All  week  long  the  news  from  the  Industrial 
front  has  been  ominous — from  Dayton,  from 
Pittsburgh,  from  Chicago,  and  especially 
from  Detroit. 

The  one  possibility  that  reconversion  ma- 
chinery might  be  Jammed— the  possibility  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs  in  the  Nation's  great 
basic  industries— began  to  look  like  a  grim 
reality.  Official  Washington  was  obviovisly 
scared,  and  there  were  hurried  conferences  at 
the  White  House.  But  those  close  to  the 
scene  knew  that  if  labor  and  management  de- 
cided to  stand  up  and  slug  it  out,  there  was 
precious  little  that  Washington  could  do. 
The  War  Labor  Board,  shorn  of  most  of  its 
wartime  powers,  had  become  a  shell  of  lt« 
former  self.  In  all  Washington  there  was  no 
other  agency  that  had  a  club  big  enough  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

Behind  the  headlines,  many  of  them  need- 
lessly inflammatory  and  slanted  against  the 
workers,  lay  a  fundamental  Issue  of  the  grav- 
est Importance.  As  wage  demands  multi- 
plied—in  transportation,  steel,  rubber,  oil, 
automobiles— it  became  Increasingly  clear 
that  organized  labor  had  embarked  on  no  hit- 
or-miss  excursion.  It  was  conducting  a  uni- 
fied and  well-conceived  campaign.  It  was 
choosing  to  raise  an  issue  now  which  was 
bound  to  come  up  sooner  or  later  anyhow 
Spearheaded  by  the  CIO.  it  was  challenging 
the  willingness  of  American  Industry  to  pro- 
vide full  employment  and  an  economy  of 
abundance.  It  was  challenging  Its  ability  to 
survive. 

This  was  not  the  only  Issue,  of  course. 
There  was  the  question  of  union  discipline, 
especially  acute  In  the  huge,  faction-torn 
United  Automobile  Workers,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  managerial  prerogatives.  There  were 
war  weariness,  reconversion  Jitters,  the  itch 
to  settle  grudge.?  which  had  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  war.  But  all  these  matters,  while  Im- 
portant In  their  own  right,  only  tended  at 
this  time  to  obscure  the  main  issue. 

What  this  issue  involves  was  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  September  16  number  of  the 
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New  York  Times  magazine  by  Vice  President 
Walter  Reuther  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers.  Discussing  labor's  demands  for  the 
postwar  era.  Mr:  Reuther  wrote: 

"We  suffer,  to  put  It  briefly,  from  what 
Thorstein  Veblen  called  the  'inordinate  pro- 
ductivity" of  the  machine.  We  have  mas- 
tered technology  and  possess  a  complex,  high- 
octane  B-29  production  machine.  But  our 
productive  genius  has  always  been  stale- 
mated by  our  failure  at  the  distributive  end. 
We  have  found  it  impossible  to  sustain  a 
mass  piu'chasing  power  capable  of  providing 
a  stable  market  for  the  products  of  a 
twentieth-century  technology.  This  dispar- 
ity between  our  B-29  technology  and  our  huf- 
fing and  puffing  Model  T  distributive  system 
led  to  the  crash  of  1929  and  ushered  in  a 
period  of  unprecedented  waste  of  human  and 
material  resources — f  was".*  estimated  at 
$200,000,000,000  in  potential  goods  and  serv- 
ices." 

If  this  diagnosis  of  the  1929  smash-up  Is 
even  partly  true,  it  follows  that  reconversion 
policies  must  not  be  designed  merely  to 
cushion  the  shock  of  retxirnlng  to  normal 
business  practices.  Labor  believes  that  nor- 
mal business  practices  are  Just  not  good 
enough.  The  country  must  aim.  In  moving 
from  war  to  peace,  at  a  fundamental  remedy 
for  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  capitalistic 
fystem,  wiping  out  the  fitful  succession  of 
boom  and  bUEt,  feast  and  famine,  and  pro- 
viding stable  mass  distribution  of  the  goods 
and  services  available  by  mass  production. 

To  accomplish  this  reform.  Mr.  Reuther 
argues  that  we  must:  (1)  make  full  use  of 
our  industrial  plant;  (2)  adopt  a  wage-price 
policy  capable  of  creating  and  maintaining 
an  effective  demand  for  the  products  of  that 
plant  and  equipment. 

It  is  this  second  point  that  has  been  dra- 
matically called  to  public  attention  by  the 
current  wage  demands  of  organized  labor. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  from  Mr.  Reu- 
ther's  words  quoted  atove.  that  the  30- 
percent  wage  Increase  his  union  is  pressing 
on  the  automotive  industry  Is  not  a  wage 
demand  in  the  ordinary  nense.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, that  Is  to  say,  merely  to  improve 
the  hours  and  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  the  individual  worker.  It  is  consciously 
designed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  depressions;  to  force  industry  to  level  out 
the  violent  ups  and  downs  in  the  economic 
cycle;  to  work,  in  a  word,  a  major  reform 
m  tlie  private-enterprise  j^stem.  Hence,  the 
unanimity  of  these  demands,  and  their 
simultaneous  presentaticn  to  all  the  basic 
mass-production  industries. 

The  CIO.  I  think,  through  Its  unions.  Is 
Ulklng  to  Industrial  ececutlves  in  these 
terms:  "You  men  are  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  producing  for  a  mass  market. 
In  the  past  you  have  done  this  very  well. 
But  you  are  charged,  too.  vrtth  the  responsi- 
bility of  creating  and  sustaining  that  mass 
market,  and  In  fulfilling  this  responsibUlty 
you  have  in  the  past  pericdically  and  tragi- 
cally failed.  Your  failure  has  meant  untold 
suffering  to  our  people;  it  has  meant  unem- 
ployment, relief,  bread  lines. 

"We  do  not  want  you  io  fall  again — for 
your  sake  as  well  as  for  o»u-  own.  We  pro- 
pose, accordingly,  to  help  ;,'ou  save  the  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  by  adopting  wage 
and  price  policies  which  will  tend  to  sustAln 
the  mass  market  you  aim  to  satisfy.  In  the 
past,  you  have  worked  on  relatively  high-unit 
profit  margins.  This  enabhsd  you  to  pay  div- 
idends to  your  stockholders  even  when  you 
produced  at  only  60  or  70  p<;rcent  of  capacity. 
We  Insist  that  this  wasteful  pattern  be 
changed.  We  want  you  to  accept  lower -unit 
profit  margins  and  to  pr«luce  at  capacity 
levels.  In  this  way,  without  any  loes  to  yoxir 
flockholders,  you  will  enable  wage  earners 
to  buy  more  of  the  goods  tliey  produce.  You 
will  sustain  a  mass  marke%.  While  you  will 
make  a  smaller  profit  on  every  car,  or  re- 


frigerator, or  ton  of  steel  you  produce,  the 
simx  of  these  small  profits  will  add  up  to  a 
very  satisfactory  total,  as  they  have  during 
the  war. 

"Therefore,  we  want  you,  without  raising 
prices  over  1942  levels,  to  maintain  wartime 
take-home  wages.  To  do  this  on  the  basis 
of  a  40-hour  week,  you  will  have  to  boost 
straight-time  hourly  rates  about  30  percent 
over  present  levels.  We  realize  that  no  one  of 
you  can  do  this  alone  and  survive,  at  least 
over  a  long  period.  We  are.  consequently, 
pressing  our  demands  on  all  employers  of 
CIO  labor,  and  other  vmions  are  doing  the 
same  thing. 

"We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Indus- 
try by  itself,  even  if  it  adopts  a  policy  of  low- 
unit-profit  margins,  can  maintain  capacity 
production  and  full  employment,  but  we  are 
certain  that  It  can  do  much  more  than  it 
has  done  In  the  past.  Since  we  do  not  wish 
any  more  Government  intervention  in  eco- 
nomic affairs  than  Is  necessary — a  wish  you 
devoutly  share  with  us — we  suggest  for  our 
mutual  benefit  that  you  adopt  our  proposals 
and  work  with  us  to  make  them  effective. 

"In  accepting  this  policy,  you  will,  natural- 
ly, run  some  risk,  but  then  we  notice  in  your 
speeches,  as  reported  in  the  press,  that  you 
have  a  high  esteem  of  risk-taking  and  com- 
petition. This  is  Just  the  sort  of  gamble, 
then,  that  ought  to  Intrigue  you;  especially 
since  the  stakes — freedom  from  growing 
Government  Interference — are  so  high.  And 
really  the  gamble  isn't  so  desperate  right  now. 
If  you  are  ever  going  to  strike  out  on  your 
own.  this  is  the  time.  If  you  should  happen 
to  be  squeezed  by  your  1942  price  ceiling — 
and  we  don't  think  you  will  be — you  have 
yotir  lush  wartime  reserves  to  fall  back  on, 
yovur  cash  refunds  from  the  excess-profits  tax. 
and  a  promise  from  the  Federal  Government 
that.  If  your  profits  fall  below  prewar  levels 
or  you  sustain  losses,  It  will  refund  other  tax 
moneys  as  well.  The  p>eople  of  this  country 
want  Jobs,  preferably  in  private  enterprise. 
But  they  want  Jobs.  If  you  don't  deliver,  the 
Government  will — and  then,  sooner  or  later, 
good-by  to  private  enterprise." 

The  result  of  this  strategy  has  been  to  put 
American  Industry  on  a  spot  it  hoped  to 
avoid,  at  least  for  a  while.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  become  clear  that  business  and 
political  conservatives  had  decided  to  gam- 
ble the  future  of  private  enterprise  on  their 
ability  to  effect  a  speedy  reconversion  to 
peacetime  production.  For  some  of  the  pro- 
posals being  bandied  about  in  Washington — 
for  liberalizing  unemployment  benefits  dur- 
ing the  reconversion  i>eriod  and  imposing  a 
unified  pattern  on  the  variegated  State  sys- 
tems, for  vastly  expanded  social  security,  for 
the  Murray-Patman  full  employment  blH — 
they  had  no  stomach  at  all.  But  they  could 
not  oppose  these  proposals  too  openly,  not 
if  they  hoped  someday  to  regain  control  In 
Washington.  So  they  elected  to  stall,  feeling 
sure  that  within  5  or  6  months  after  the  war 
reconversion  would  develop  Into  a  boom 
which  would  remove  the  pressure  for  social 
reform. 

It  was  a  good  gamble.  It  may  still  be  a 
good  gamble.  There  is  an  enormous  back- 
log of  wartime  savings;  there  are  all  sorts 
of  consumer  wants  to  be  satisfied;  there  are 
new  tools  to  be  bought  and  worn-out  ma- 
chinery to  be  replaced;  there  are  orders  from 
abroad — and  for  a  year  or  two  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  spend  on  a  heavy 
scale,  or  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  billion  dollars 
a  year.  The  elements  of  a  boom  are  there, 
all  right. 

But  now  the  CIO  strategy  threatens  to 
prick  the  bubble.  If  management  In  the 
basic  Industries  turns  thumbs  down  on  the 
30-percent  wage  Increase  and  the  unions  re- 
fuse to  retreat,  production  will  come  to  a 
dead  stop.  And  without  a  high  level  of  pro- 
duction in  steel  and  rubber  and  automobiles, 
there  will  be  no  boom  at  all.    In  that  event 


the  Government  will  most  certainly  Inter- 
vene, and  Intervene  in  a  big  way. '  Remem- 
ber what  happened  in  the  early  1930's? 

For  American  Industry  the  hour  is  criti- 
cal, since  the  wage  demands  of  labor  are 
really  a  challenge  to  capitalism's  ability  to 
survive.  There  may  be  room  for  argument 
over  the  size  of  these  demands;  there  Is  no 
argument,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  over  the  eco- 
nomic reasoning  behind  them.  The  rela- 
tively few  men  who  determine  wage  and  price 
policies  in  our  private-enterprise  system 
must  either  make  a  greater  effort  to  sustain 
mass  purchasing  power  than  they  have  in 
the  past — and  this  means,  necessarily,  lower 
unit  profit  margins — or  they  must  step  aside 
and  let  the  Government  do  it.  That  is  the 
real  issue  behind  events  in  Detroit  and  else- 
where. 


Jewish  Resistance — A  Program  for 
Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  the  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  October  2, 
1945,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.: 

I  remember  dimly  many  years  ago  an  old 
song  that  was  sung,  some  song  called  A 
Hundred  Years  Prom  Now.  Many  of  you 
may  remember  It  too.  It  was  a  recital  of 
all  the  good  things  that  would  happen  to 
us  a  hundred  years  from  now.  And  that's 
what  we're  being  fed  when  It  comes  to 
Palestine.  Walt.  Be  patient.  We  have  to 
study  the  problem.  It  can't  happen  over- 
night. Rome  wasn't  built  In  a  day.  et  cetera. 
In  the  meantime,  there  are  wars  and  po- 
groms, there  are  millions  dead,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  wander  home- 
lessly  over  the  face  of  Europe,  there  are 
thousands  still  In  government  camps  with- 
out hope  and  without  dignity.  And  we  are 
still  waiting. 

Remember.  Palestine  is  not  a  cause  that 
has  been  relegated  to  Inch  notices  In  news- 
papers, nor  confined  to  Tuesday  night  club 
discussions.  It  has  been  the  subject  of 
covenants  and  international  treaties.  Its 
pros  and  cons  have  echoed  through  the  halls 
of  the  two  most  powerful  democratic  legis- 
latures In  the  world — the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  political  party  In  England 
and  the  United  States  seeking  favor  with  the 
public  has  been  pro-Zionist.  The  Labor  Party 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  in  the  United  States  made 
room  for  a  Palestine  plank  in  their  election 
platforms.  Even  Churchill  when  on  the 
opposition  be^ch  whipped  out  against  Par- 
liament when  the  white  paper  was  being  de- 
bated before  passage.  Leaders  of  historic 
stature,  Thomas  Masaryk,  Ixutl  Balfour. 
Lloyd  George,  Woodrow  Wilson.  Field  Mar- 
shal Smuts.  Lord  Wedgewood,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  openly  and  verbally,  at 
least,  championed  Zionism. 

There  was  the  Balfour  Declaration.  There 
were  52  nations  signing  consent  to  Britain's 
mandate  over  Palestine  which  called  for  tha 
establishment  of  a  Jewish  national  home- 
land in  Palestine.  There  was  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1924.  reiterating  tha 
terms  of  the  mandate.    Strange.  Isn't  It,  that 
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an  th«fle  documents  of  Bt«te  and  all  the 
party  platforma  iind  all  the  oratory  culmi- 
nated in  the  inexcusable,  nay.  despicable  re- 
treat of  the  Palestine  white  paper  of  1939. 
Tbrough  the  13  years  of  misery,  persecution, 
hamelessness.  and  murder  the  dispossessed 
Jew  of  Europe  found  between  him  and  salva- 
tion a  certlflcate  of  immigration.  He  couldn't 
have  the  certificate,  so  he  must  die.  In  the 
face  of  the  Jews  overwhelming  tragedy,  with 
a  smugness  and  calloiisness  that  was  un- 
bearable, his  lord  and  master,  the  British 
colonial  administration  In  Palestine  told  him 
he  could  not  makt  land  purchases,  that  only 
75.C00  Jews  wouid  be  admitted  into  Pales- 
tine at  the  end  of  the  5-year  period.  Boat- 
loads of  escaping  refugees  sank  off  the  coast 
of  Palestine.    There  were  no  certificates. 

In  1945  the  white  paper  Is  still  in  effect. 
The  guns  are  silent  all  over  the  world,  but 
we  are  still  watting  for  the  redemption  of  a 
pledge.  Because  tine  guns  have  ceased  firing 
ts  the  necessity  any  the  less? 

President  Trumcn  had  sent  Earl  G.  Harri- 
son, formerly  head  of  immigration  and  nat- 
uralisation, abroad  to  study  the  plight  of 
the  Jews.  That  report  has  now  been  pub- 
lished, but  prior  to  its  publicity  its  content 
could  have  been  gleaned  from  what  the 
President  did  Imnrediately  following  the  re- 
port. He  asked  that  100.000  Jews  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  Palestine  immediately.  That 
te.ls  the  story. 

What  is  Britain's  answer?  She  offers  in 
her  magnanmiity  the  entrance  of  1,500  Jews 
per  month,  but  the  white  pap)er  remains 
Intact,  with  no  more  land  purchases.  What 
a  complete  give-away.  The  Arabs  will  pro- 
test Just  as  vigorously  at  1.500  per  month 
as  at  10.000  or  15,000  per  month.  The  English 
knew  this,  which  proves  that  England  does 
not  fear  Arab  intransigence.  It  Is  merely 
another  of  its  shabbj-  excuses. 

The  following  Ls  a  portion  from  the  Con- 
ference Record,  issued  by  the  American  Jew- 
ish Conference:   "It  is  now  4  months  since 
VE-day.      But    there    are    still    hundreds    of 
thousands  of  Jews  in  concentration  camps 
In  Evirope  behind  barbed  wire,  wearing  ttieir 
prison  clothing,  unwilling  and  unable  to  go 
back  to  their  past,  knowing  nothing  of  their 
future,  and  beginning  not  to  care.    And  from 
outside    the    camps,    from    the   villages   and 
towns  of  a  Europe  that  is  liberated  but  not 
yet  free,  there  come  sordid  stories  reminis- 
cent of  the  past — of  pogroms  m  Cracow,  of 
suicides  in  France,  of  discriminations  within 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Allied  flags." 

The  conferences  go  on  all  right.  They  went 
on  with  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  between 
Tiuman  and  Attlee,  and  now  between  Byrnes 
and  Bevins. 

I  know  what  the  trouble  Is.  I  know  what's 
wrong  with  us  here  in  the  United  States, 
with  you  and  with  me.  Were  not  angry 
enough:  we  never  were  angry  enough. 

We've  not  known  the  ravage,  the  desola- 
tion, and  the  destruction.     It  was  a  shame 
and  an  outrage,  we  thought,  but  what  could 
we  do?     We  are  and  continue  to  be  the  vic- 
tims of  our  own  lethargy.    Because  the  Jews 
are  a  minority  group  In  the  United  States, 
they  feared  to  speak  up.    It  was  easier  to  sit 
back    and   watch    the   victims   of   England's 
duplicity  perish  than  to  Initiate  a  program  of 
militant  protest.    Not  rJiat  desire  was  lacking. 
not  that  honor  was  lacking,  but  the  Insistent 
fear  of  a  minority  group  that  it  must  not  be 
too    obstreperous    was    greater    than    these. 
That.  too.  is  understandable.    Having  recog- 
nized this,  we  go  a  step  further  and  realize 
that  a  people  who  have  been  scattered  all 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  for  2.000  years  with- 
out t  home  of  their  own  can  never  achieve  the 
full  dignity  that  is  hia  due  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen .      Otherwise    the    Jew    becomes    the 
scapegoat  of  the  political  pervert.    He  has  no 
place  in  international  bargaining,  he  has  no 
national  champion   if  his  own  government 
«loe«  not  recognize  bis  rights  as  an  Individual 
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our  program  for  action.  It  Is  our  answer  to 
duplicity  and  double  talk  and  double  deal- 
ing. 

During  the  war  private  purchase  of  land 
dropped  to  nothing.     The    Jewish   National 
Fund  continued  to  make  purchases  in  Pal- 
estine despite  the  white  paper.    In  1919  the 
JNF  owned  22,400  dimam;  in  1945,  the  land 
purchases   had   risen   to   over    8CO.OO0.     The 
Jews  had  been  challenged.    They  could  have 
the  homeland,  they  were  told,  if  they  proved 
they  wanted  it.     The  Jewish  National  Fund 
as  part   of   the   world    Zionist   organization 
went  out  to  prove  it  and  prove  it  they  did. 
The  Jews  came  with  plows  and   not   with 
guns  to  begin  the  mosi  remarkable  coloniza- 
tion  of   all   time.    The   wasteland   was   re- 
deemed, swamps  drained,  sources  of  malaria 
eliminated,  productivity  of  the  soil  restored, 
arrangements  made  for  water  supply.     It  was 
a  back  to  the  land  movement.     "The  JNF  land 
in    industrial    and    rural    areas    is    occupied 
by  25.000  people,  15  percent  of  the  total  Jew- 
ish   population    in    Palestine.     This    covers 
factories,    homes,    farms,    cooperatives,    etc. 
Forty-five     percent     of     the     rural     popu- 
lation of  Palestine.  1.  e.  more  than  70  percent 
of  the  Jews  actively  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  work   and  live  on  JNF  soil.     Over 
three  and  one-half  million  trees  have  been 
planted  by  the  JNF  on  15,000  dunam  of  for- 
merly arid  land. 

The  land  is  needed  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Jewish  youth— immigrants,  refugees, 
Palestine-born  and  Palestinian  soldiers.  The 
land  means  new  life,  new  dignity.  The  land 
was  bought  with  the  pennies  and  nickels  and 
dollars  or  their  equivalent  of  Jews  all  over 
the  world. 

The  contributions  were  not  a  mere  giving; 
it  was  a  way  of  creation  In  which  everybody 
could  Join.  Through  the  JNF,  the  Hebrew 
University  was  built  on  national  soil  as  was 
the  Rothschild  Hadassah  University,  and 
scores  of  other  hospitals  and  schools.  It  has 
bough t.land  for  industrial  zones  and  allocated 
land  for  workers'  quarters. 

Actually  it  was  not  my  intention  to  dwell 
on  what  the  JNF  has  accomplished,  nor  even 
on  its  present  needs  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  What  I  did  want  to  underscore  pri- 
marily Is  that  the  JNF  is  one  of  our  weapons 
in  the  redemption  of  Palestine;  that  It  is  our 
acknowledgment  that  we  do  not  recognize 
the  white  paper;  that  the  JNF  is  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  defeatists  and  cynics.  This  is 
our  answer  to  imperial  England.  We  will 
continue  to  buy  land.  The  national  home- 
land is  and  will  continue  to  be. 

A  story  comes  to  mind.  A  Zadig  in  an  ef- 
fort to  raise  funds  for  the  temple  asked  the 
richest  Jew  in  town  for  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. Time  and  again  he  was  promissed 
and  time  and  again  told  to  return.  The 
Zadig  did  return  and  the  rich  man  In  exas- 
peration finally  slapped  his  face.  The  Zadig  J 
paused  and  then  said.  "That  was  for  me 
Now  what  do  you  give  for  the  temple?" 
What  are  you  going  to  give  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temple— for  the  reconstruction 
of  Eretz  Israel.  Do  not  rebuff  us.  Give  to 
the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  exactly  what  England 
Is  trying  to  do?  Is  England  like  the  bully 
who  tries  to  see  how  far  he  can  go  before  he 
backs  down?  Is  England  trying  to  find  out 
If  we  will  follow  the  pattern  first  of  Indian 
passive  resistance?  Does  she  want  to  see 
tf  Palestine  will  embrace  the  principles  of 
Satygraha— a  program  of  civil  disobedience 
where  without  bloodshed  the  Jews  will  refuse 
to  recognize  the  laws  of  the  colonial  admin- 
istration, refuse  to  pay  the  taxes  Imposed 
bring  refugees  to  Palestine  shores  in  small 
boats  and  secrete  over  the  border,  refuse  to 
obev  the  edicts  and  decrees?  Is  she  waiting 
until  she  can  provoke  a  general  strike,  where 
the  entire  Jewish  population  as  one  refuses 
to  acknowledge  any  administration,  but  that 
of  the  Jewish  Agency? 
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-  Let  it  not  escape  us  thai:  the  Jewish  state 
does  exist  in  fact.     It  has  ail  the  attributes 
of  statehood  except   two,  an  acknowledged 
foreign  policy  and  control   over  export  and 
ImjKjrt   trade.    With   thes<!   two   exceptions, 
Jewish  Institutions  ftincticn  as  to  exist  as  a 
de  facto  goTernment.    The  Jewish   Agency, 
together  with  other  agencl««,  levy  and  collect 
taxes.     An  effective  police  system  has  been 
Instituted  which  though  a ;  first  was  under- 
ground has  been  legalized  with  the  war  into 
the  home  guard.     Health  and  social  services 
are  completely  under  the  direction  of  Jew- 
ish Institutions  as  is  the  system  of  educa- 
tion with  minor  contrlbut:  ons  from  the  co- 
lonial administration.     We  must  likewise  not 
forget  that  the  Jewish  Agency  was  able  to 
raise  a  volunteer  army  of  a  higher  ratio  than 
did  the  United  SUtes  through  Selective  Serv- 
ice.    Were  Britain  to  withdraw  from  Pales- 
tine today,  Palestine  as  a  state  wotild  con- 
tinue to  function.    They  do  not  need  to  be 
taught  self-government,     tnlike  other  man- 
dated territories,  they  need  no  tutoring  to 
take  over  the  reigns  of  government.     They 
would  not  crumble  should  the  British  Foreign 
Cfflce  retire.     It  remains  clear  that  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  can  make  amlcible  arrangements 
with  the  Arabs  with  no     mperial   Interests 
around  Intent  upon  a  policy  of  divide  and 

rule. 

Is  England  then  waiting  to  see  whether 
Palestine  will  vise  the  Inllan  civil  disobe- 
dience program — Satygrahi — or  the  Ireland 
resistance  program?  Will  there  be  black 
and  tan  riots?  Suppose  s  program  of  pas- 
sive resistance  Is  followed  by  the  Jews  In 
Palestine,  will  England  or  can  England  ar- 
rest each  one?  Or  will  England  be  the  one 
to  Initiate,  a  program  of  bloodshed?  Will 
England  once  again  turn  away  the  boat- 
loads of  despairing  Jews  \7ho  seek  the  only 
haven  In  the  world  for  them,  and  then  ex- 
pect the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  bow  In  placid 
resignation? 

She  has  sent  a  part  of  hrr  Eighth  Airborne 
Army  to  Palestine.  What  does  that  fore- 
bode? Certainly,  nothing  good.  Ironically 
enough,  the  Eighth  Army  is  withdrawn  from 
Germany.  Instead  of  polli:ing  Nazis,  shall  It 
be  used  to  bayonet  and  btJlet  Jews? 

I  don't  know  if  any  of  these  things  will 
happen.  I  can  only  count  the  possibilities. 
I  do  know,  Palestine  Is  a  seething  volcano. 
I  do  know  that  the  Jews  In  Palestine,  en- 
couraged by  Jews  without,  are  firmly  re- 
solved not  to  accept  or  tolerate  any  Immi- 
gration or  land  restrictions.  They  will  take 
heroic  measvires  to  Insure  homeless  Jews 
entrance  Into  Palestine  and  to  insure  their 
setllement  on  the  land,  '"o  that  end  they 
are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice.  It  Is 
England's  responsibility.  She  can  elect  to 
redeem  her  pledge,  to  remove  the  stigma  of 
her  Infamy  toward  the  Jewji,  or  she  can  elect 
to  take  whatever  consequen  :e8  may  flow  from 
her  disregard  of  human  rights  and  moral 
law.    The  choice  Is  hers. 

Legally  and  ethically.  th<i  right  Is  on  our 
side.    We'U  not  give  up. 


Atomic  Power  and  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OP  E£MARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Octobir  10.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  SF-eaker.  recently 
there  appeared  an  editorial  in  the  Penin- 
Btilar  Gateway,  a  weekly  newspaper  of 
my  district,  published  a:  the  scenlcally 
attractive  community  of  Gig  Harbor  in 
Pierce  County,  Wash.    Its  editor  is  a 


liberal  thinker  of  profound  and  pene- 
trating perception.    Mr.  C.  E.  Trombley, 
the  editor,  was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature.    Two  of  his  editorials 
in  recent  i.ssues  discuss  topics  of  con- 
troversial interest  which  are  absorbing 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
MATTcas  or  Inteksst 
(By  C.  E.  Trombley) 

ATOMIC   rOWEX 

The  discovery  and  uae  of  the  newly  found 
atomic  power,  as  demonstrated  by  the  atomic 
bomb.  Is  the  outstanding  subject  and  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally, and  In  fact  it  has  to  do  with  the 
welfare  of  every  human  being  on  earth  and 
those  yet  to  be  born.  Therefore  it  should 
be  of  first  concern  to  all  of  us,  high  and  low. 

Some  3  weeks  ago  Wadter  Wlnchell,  the 
radio  commentator.  Insinuated  that  the 
duPonts  were  endeavoring  to  secure  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb  secrets.  This  Insinu- 
ation has  been  denied  by  the  duPonts 
through  a  telegram  sent  to  all  the  papers  In 
the  country,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found 
In  another  colvunn  of  the  Gateway.  How- 
ever, on  the  heels  of  this  denial,  a  Winchell 
broadcast  stated  that  his  previous  Insinua- 
tion was  to  the  effect  that  while  the  duPonts 
have  not  directly  endeavored  to  secure  a 
monopoly  of  the  secrets,  other  Influences  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  these  secrets  for  the 
duPonts.  So  now  the  fat  Is  In  the  fire  and 
Walter  Wlnchell  and  the  duPonts  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  red-hot  argtiment,  which  In  any 
event  will  do  no  harm. 

There  appears  to  be  a  mad  scramble  on 
the  part  of  various  Influences,  both  national 
and  international,  to  form  some  sort  of 
control  over  atomic  power,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  the  secrets  Involved  from  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  our  country,  Brittin,  and 
Canada.  This  scramble  has  already  reached 
proportions  beyond  all  sense  or  reason.  Why 
not  let  our  Government  have  time  to  get 
a  grip  on  the  subject  Involved.  We  furnished 
all  the  money,  most  of  the  brains,  and  raw 
materials  In  connection  with  the  successful 
experiments  and  accomplishments  involved. 
Canada  and  Britain  have  both  stated  offi- 
cially that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  idea 
of  having  all  responsibilities  In  connection 
with  the  atomic  secrets  kept  In  our  hands 
for  the  present  and  for  Eome  time  to  come. 
So  why  this  fuss  and  bother  on  the  part  of 
people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  modern  miracle,  the  atomic 
bomb? 

It  has  been  stated  unofficially  that  our 
Government  may  be  willing  to  pool  the  use 
but  not  the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  or 
atomic  power.  In  our  opinion  this  sort  of  a 
scheme  would  not  be  a  good  one  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween pooling  the  uae  and  pooling  the  secret 
could  be  drawn  so  fine  under  certain  condi- 
tions, as  to  make  the  difference  of  non-effect, 
with  the  result  that  we  might  seriously  re- 
gret any  such  arrangement. 

For  the  benefit  of  htimanity  as  a  whole  the 
secrets  of  atomic  power  production  should  be 
left  where  they  are  now,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  Is  no  country,  or 
sphere  of  organized  society  on  earth  more 
worthy  of  this  responsibility  than  ours.  As 
a  F>eace  loving  people  we  have  succored  the 
weak,  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and 
given  in  blood  and  sacrifice  the  beet  of  our 
manhood,  unselfishly,  freely,  and  without 
thought  of  cost.  If  our  Government  cannot 
be  trtisted  with  the  atomic  power  secret  for 
the  immediate  years  to  come,  no  form  of 
government  on  this  earth  that  we  know  of, 
can  be  trusted  with  It. 

It  causes  one  to  shudder  at  the  thotig^t  of 
this  great  power  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  ■cheming,  treachcroui  cutthroat  nations 


of  Europe,  or  some  other  nations  of  the 
world.  The  dangers  are  moat  frightful  and 
should  not  l)e  played  with.  The  people  of 
America  should  arise  as  one  man  against  the 
relinquishment  of  any  and  all  power  and 
authority  which  we  now  have  over  atomic 
power  production.  A  special  congressional 
commission  composed  of  the  most  honorable 
and  Intelligent  men  of  our  Nation,  subject 
to  the  will  of  Congress,  should  be  appointed 
to  have  full  supervision  of  all  atomic  activ- 
ities. 

President  Truman  Is  being  delvtged  with  a 
multitude  of  proposals  In  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion. He  will  do  well  If  he  keeps  his  head 
and  is  not  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  pressure 
that  Is  becoming  greater  every  day.  Let  us 
all  pray  that  God  a'lll  give  him  wisdom  and 
guidance  in  this  matter.  This  la  a  tre- 
mendovis  question  that  affects  ua  all. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  atomic  power. 
It  would  be  well  to  realise  that  besides  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  there  Is  no  other 
nation  on  earth  with  resources  sufficient  to 
produce  atomic  enei-gy.  except  Russia.  It  is 
now  known  that  Russia  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  some  time  and  will  no  doubt 
obtain  the  secrets  Involved  In  the  not  dt3tant 
future,  for  she  has  the  raw  materials  neces- 
sary and  plenty  of  gold  In  her  hills  with 
which  to  buy  necessary  technical  talents 
should  she  need  them.  At  this  Junction  it 
would  be  well  to  ask  the  question:  Would 
Russia  share  vnth  vis  any  atomic  or  other 
superior  secrets  she  might  obtain?  If  her 
past  performance  is  any  criterion,  we  would 
say  most  certainly  she  would  not. 

The  fact  Is  Russia,  at  present,  is  afraid  to 
trtist  any  nation.  If  England  had  full  con- 
trol of  the  atomic  secrets  in  question,  would 
she  be  willing  to  share  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  them  with  tis?  If  her  past  perform- 
ance Is  any  criterion  she  most  certainly  would 
not.  She  positively  refused  to  pay  her  World 
War  I  Indebtedness  to  us.  and  even  in  the 
war  Jtist  ended  she  made  us  pay  tolls  on  our 
war  craft  passing  through  her  Sues  Canal, 
while  we  were  allowing  her  vessels  free  pas- 
sage through  our  Panama  Canal.  In  fact, 
England,  through  her  financial  numipula- 
tions  over  the  decades,  has  milked  us  to  the 
last  drop  of  oiu^  economic  blood  obtainable, 
and  there  Is  no  question  but  that  if  she  bad 
full  control  of  atomic  power  she  would  charge 
tis  for  Its  tise  and  benefits  every  farthing  the 
traffic  would  bear.  How  about  Prance,  we 
might  ask.  If  past  performance  is  any  crite- 
rion we  could  expect  little  from  Prance  if  she 
controlled  atomic  power.  In  World  War  I 
we  lavishly  poured  our  wealth  and  blood  into 
Prance  to  free  her  from  the  Hun,  and  in  re- 
turn she  made  us  pay  to  use  her  highways 
while  carrying  on  military  operations:  flatly 
refused  to  pay  even  the  Interest  on  her  war 
loans  from  us;  and  when  we  suggested  that 
she  make  at  least  a  moral  showing  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  our  nationals  were  openly  and 
flagrantly  Insulted  on  the  streets  of  Paris 
and  other  French  cities,  and  Uncle  Sam  was 
termed  by  the  press  and  otherwise  as  "Uncle 
Shylock." 

There  should  be  a  lesson  for  us  in  the 
above-mentioned  recent  history  to  the  effect 
that  after  we  have  done  everything  possible 
for  the  nations  of  Europe,  even  to  the  extent 
of  taking  bread  from  the  mouths  c^  our  own 
children  for  their  benefit,  we  wUl  be  unduly 
criticized  and  vilified  by  them  becatise  we 
have  not  given  more. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  and  other  things 
that  have  gone  before.  It  Is  oiu-  opinion  that 
It  would  be  a  most  unpatriotic,  silly,  and 
simple-minded  procedtire  for  us  to  turn  over 
to  any  national  power  or  organization  of  men 
any  part  or  parcel  of  the  secrets  of  atomic 
energy  which  we  now  posseas,  until  our 
neighbors,  beyond  question,  have  proven  by 
their  conduct  that  they  are  worthy  of  our 
confidence,  and  that  state  of  affairs  promises 
to  be  several  years  In  the  future. 

The  control  of  atomic  power  li  a  tremen- 
dotis  problem,  because,  morally  q;>eak2ng,  tb« 
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world  U  not  &t  to  control  It  with  aay  degree 
ctf  capabtltty.  While  atomtr  power  u  of  nxteh 
TMt  proportions  that  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pr«hend  itt  scope,  siui  there  u  one  thing  It 
cannot  do,  namely,  change  men 'a  heartc;  that 
U  one  accomplishment  only  Ood  Hlmaelf  can 
bring  about.  But  U  la  an  accomplishment 
that  must  be  consummated  If  we  are  to 
•TOld  destruction,  and  as  an  alternative  se< 
cured  the  uniuld  bliisslngs  which  the  uewly 
found  power  has  placed  at  our  feet. 

0  MATTFItS    or    lNTF.«r8T 

(By  C.  1.  Trombley) 

rCABI.   HAKBOa 

On  D«cemt>er  7.  IMl,  the  American  Navy 
suffered  its  most  crushing  blow  and  defeat 
In  Its  history  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
•t  Pearl  Harbor.  Our  entire  Pacinc  Pleet 
eoatUiing  of  first -class  battleships,  cruisers. 
and  other  minor  vessels  were  either  sunk  or 
toully  or  othanrtM*  disabled  by  Japanese 
torpedo  flyera.  beaed  on  aircraft  carriers.  Ac- 
eompanyinit  the  aforesaid  destruction  there 
waa  the  lose  of  precious  lives,  the  killed  atul 
wounded  totaling  thousands. 

Itoe  •eriousness  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  catas* 
tvophe  waa  kept  from  the  general  public  for 
many  months,  but  In  due  time  the  truth  of 
the  situation  became  known  and  In  conse- 
quence there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
^tOHmartials.  or  at  least  a  thorough  inveeti* 
fMlMl^  the  whole  affair. 

Light  on  the  Prnrl  Harbor  debacle  has  been 
kept  from  the  public  on  the  Krounda  of  war 
prosecution  necessity,  but  now  that  the  war 
Is  over  President  Truman  has  released  two 
reporta  on  the  subject,  one  covering  the  find- 
tags  of  a  board  which  ha*  Investigated  the 
Mavy'*  P*"^  >'>  t^*  unfortunate  affair,  and 
on*  having  to  do  with  the  Army's  omcial 
neords  of  the  same. 

In  the  summing  up  of  things  there  seems 
to  be  a  deposition  on  the  part  of  certain 
•iMMnta.  especially  thoa*  influences  cloee  to 
the  military  heads  In  Washington.  D.  C,  to 
put  a  soft  pednl  on  the  whole  affair,  and  to 
Justify  this  priHCdure  the  tlMUfltt  bas  been 
expressed  in  high  places  to  tiM  tflMt  that  It 
Is  not  fair  to  make  certain  people  among  the 
higher  up  the  "goat "  or  "goau."  because  la 
thrir  opinion  the  people  of  America  as  a 
whole  are  to  blame  on  account  of  pacifist  or 
Isolation  mnueuoet  and  lack  of  interest  in 
wnr  preparntlOB  MitVltles. 

In  this  deduetton  we  cannot  agree.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  debacle  had  nothing  to  do  with 
polities  or  economics  in  any  form.  It  was, 
■trletly  speaking,  a  military  operation.  We 
haw  earerully  read  and  reread  a  lenfthy 
ttunmary  of  both  Army  and  Navy  reporta  and 
to  VIS  the  said  report*  bring  but  aa«  MB* 
elusion,  that  is:  Regardless  of  the  faet  tital 
the  authorities  In  Waahlnfton,  from  the 
President  down,  had  every  reascm  to  fear 
the  Japa  «-ould  strike  In  the  very  manner  In 
which  they  dirt  strike,  at  any  hour,  our  en- 
tire Pncinc  fleet  w»a  anchored  en  masse  at 
Prarl  Harlxir  In  a  meat  convenient  manner, 
and  at  an  hour  tending  towards  the  greatest 
•ucceaa  of  the  attack  from  the  Japanese  view 
point  Why  this  combination  of  circum- 
stances with  Its  attendant  disastrous  re- 
sults? This  Is  a  question  the  average  citizen 
of  this  country  Is  a.^klng  on  every  hand  to- 
day, and  h«  Is  entitled  to  an  Intelligent,  frank 
answer.  We  do  not  think  It  fair  to  make 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  the  goat  In  matters 
far  beyond  his  control. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have  been 
lavish  In  their  support  of  West  Point  and 
Annapolis,  where  the  flower  of  our  young 
manhood  have  been  trained  over  generations 
In  the  art  of  offensive  and  defensive  war- 
fare. We  have  every  right  and  reason  to 
expect  from  the  ranks  of  these  Institutions 
the  very  highest,  keenest  and  most  efficient 
results,  an  example  of  which  can  be  found 
in  Generals  Elsenhower  and  MacArthur;  and 
Admirals  Nlmltx  and  Halsey.  and  many 
others.  Both  the  Army  and  Navy  reports 
show  that  It  was  not  a  lack  of  kuowledge  oX 


military  strstegy  that  aH(  iwed  the  successful 
Jap  sneak  attack.  But  there  was  Lurely 
something  lacking  or  cur  terrible  defeat 
could  never  have  been  cmsummated.  The 
average  citizen  Is  serious  y  curlotis  to  know 
what  could  have  been  lac  Icing. 

Along  with  other  necei  lary  things  for  cur 
protection  our  taxpayers  tave  not  knowingly 
been  stingy  In  their  sup  >ort  of  cur  intelli- 
gence or  secret  service  d(partmeiU.  In  this 
department  of  our  Cover iment  we  have  al- 
ways had  great  pride,  fenllng  thcit  we  have 
had  the  beet  secret  sen  Ice  depurtment  of 
any  country  on  earth,  a  consU^erlng  this 
phase  of  cur  national  p  otectlon  our  faces 
have  reason  to  become  red  when  we  rend 
one  (Mragraph  of  the  Amy's  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Japanese  Navy  vaa  lest  to  us  for 
considerable  period.  •  •  •  The  task 
force  which  made  the  a  tack  on  December 
7  left  home  port^.  asseralledat  Ttmkan  Buy 
and.  notwithstanding  tha ;  It  was  a  relatively 
large  convoy,  sailed  for  hcuiands  of  miles 
without  being  discoverrc .  Part  of  Us  air- 
craft was  In  flight  for  t  le  targets  at  Pearl 
Hnrbor  and  on  Onhu  bcf  ire  we  knew  of  Its 
existence.  lu  detecMon  was  primarily  a 
naval  Job,  but  obviously  the  Army  was  In- 
tensely Interested.  •  •  •  The  Japanese 
armed  forces  knew  about  us.  We  knew  little 
about  them." 

Tlie  information  contilned  In  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  furnUihe  i  reason  enough  for 
a  most  thorough  congress  onal  ln\estlgatlon. 
If  the  brass  hats  In  Wa&t  ington  are  allowed 
to  get  away  with  this  scr  of  thlnn  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  peopl  will  never  be  safe. 
There  may  be  those  wl  o  will  nsason  that 
now  we  have  won  the  war  and  victory  is  ours, 
why  not  let  the  matter  di  op,  and  charge  the 
whole  affair,  with  Its  mtsi  bkes,  up  to  experi- 
ence? There  might  occ  islonally  be  some 
merit  to  this  argument  n  ordtnury  affairs, 
but  the  Pearl  Harbor  e«pl  ode  preicnts  prob- 
lems of  far  reaching  imp<  rtance  which  can- 
not be  considered  lightly 

A  recent  Brookings  Ini  tltute  roport  esti- 
mates that  when  we  ceaie  borrowing  funds 
with  which  to  carry  on  national  activities 
and  begin  a  pay-as-you-go  plan  thr<  lUgh  taxes 
with  which  to  meet  our  nr  tlunui  cxijeuseN,  we 
will  be  faced  with  a  year  y  nutioral  budget 
of  $33,300,000,000,  Add  Is  this  stupendous 
amount  110.000,000.000,  t  le  cost  of  upkeep 
and  running  expense*  of  our  Stales,  coun- 
ties, and  various  mtinlcDnl  octlvltlea,  and 
we  have  a  grand  total  of  learly  133.000.000.- 
000  which  we  must  raise  yearly  In  taxes,  or 
to  be  more  explicit,  about  11,000  each  year 
per  family.  The  Brookim  s  Instlttite  flguree 
did  not  allow  anything  f  tr  the  payment  of 
bunds.  Its  estimate  covered  such  Items  as 
Interest,  general  peacettmi  expense»,  care  for 
our  returning  veterans,  etc  However,  among 
the  Items  was  one  of  17,  KW.OOO.OCK)  for  the 
upkeep  of  our  Army.  Na^y.  and  Air  FVircos, 
and  right  here  we  think  that  it  would  be 
well  to  note  that  recent  rstlmatei-  by  some 
of  our  high  ofllclala  In  Wa  ihlngton  place  our 
future  military  expenses  a  no  less  :h»a  110,- 
OOO.OCO.COO  a  year  and  pcsalbly  more.  Just 
where  this  money  Is  coming  from  we.  of 
course,  have  no  idea  and  vhen  we  saw  tl.eir 
estimate  we  wondered  ^rhether  rhey  ever 
thought  of  tilings  In  the  light  of  taxation 
possibilities. 

In  giving  the  foregoln  {  Information  we 
have  in  view  the  positive  i  leceaslty  of  having 
at  the  head  of  our  mtUtaiy  affairs  In  Wash- 
ington men  of  the  hlgliest  elOcKncy  and 
churacter.  Wj  are  now  tie  leading  military 
power  In  the  world  and  the  expenses  of 
keeping  up  our  Military  :  Istabllshment  will 
be  in  extra  large  figures  and  the  responsi- 
bilities will  be  trcmcndots.  Prom  the  evl- 
d?nce  furnished  by  the  An  ay  and  Navy  Pearl 
Harbor  reports  It  is  evh  ent  that  a  most 
drastic  brass  hat  housed  eanlng  should  be 
made.  and.  In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  better 
place  to  begin  this  ho  usecleanlng  than 
through  a  thorough  congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Pearl  Harbor  debacle. 


Pakitioe  and  the  Labor  Govemmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  Krantcd  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  at  the  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund, 
October  3. 1945,  San  Fianc'ico,  Calif.: 

When  I  read  the  report  that  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  British  Cabinet  had  recom- 
mended that  the  white  paper  stand,  that 
1,900  Jews  be  admitted  each  month  into  Pal- 
estine, msklng  a  total  of  18,000  yearly,  it 
was  as  If  a  bombshell  had  struck,  It's  In- 
credible. The  Labor  platform  pledge  meant 
nothing,  The  urging  of  President  Truman  to 
admit  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine  meant 
nothing.  All  the  flne  speeches  in  the  Houses 
of  Pailiament  mesnt  nothing,  end  all  the 
rotund  oratory  before  election.  Liberal  peo« 
pie  the  world  over  rejoiced  when  the  Labor 
Party  waa  swept  Into  office.  To  what  end? 
It's  a  lad  hour  for  England  and  for  the  world. 

Chalm  Welsman  rightly  said  he  would  not 
accept  any  of  the  ccrtlflcntes  under  the  white 
paper.  We  want  no  truck  with  the  white 
paper;  none  whatsoever. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that  England 
has  offered  to  submit  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine to  the  United  Nations  Organisation. 
We'll  not  be  taken  In.  Knowing  the  Impacts ' 
of  British  imperialism  and  the  hardships  her 
colonial  administration  foisted  upon  the 
Jews,  knowing  her  endless  perfidy  In  her  rela- 
tions with  Paleitine  and  her  willful  disregard 
of  pledges,  we  must  teware  of  Britain  bearing 
gifts. 

I  know  what  would  happen.  Again,  we'll 
have  study  commissions  and  dilatory  tactics. 
Fulettine  hss  been  studied,  restudled,  and  re« 
restudled.  There  Is  no  need  for  further  study. 
This  refereneo  to  the  United  Nations  la  a 
well-known  legal  trick,  known  In  the  trade  as 
delaying  action,  ft  Is  again  a  disaviiwul  of 
Bngland's  obllgstion. 

The  leaders  of  the  Labor  Party  have  be- 
come "McDonaldlied,"  ideallats  who  have 
lost  their  sight. 

And  even  more  Incredible  Is  the  news  Item 
that  England  U  transferring  part  of  her 
Eighth  Army  from  Oermany  to  Palestiite. 
Thla  waa  the  Government  that  waa  to  aet  the 
world  aright,  that  was  to  concern  Itself  with 
the  needs  of  humanity.  Let's  contrast  the 
performonce  of  the  Labor  government  with 
the  promise  of  the  Labor  Party. 

The  British  Ubor  Party  at  Its  forty-third 
annual  conference  In  London  last  year.  In  no 
unceruin  terms,  went  on  record  to  help  in 
every  way  possible  the  Jewish  caviae  In  Pales- 
tine.     Its  Paleetlne  plank  reads  as  follows: 

"Here  we  have  halted  halfway.  Irresolute 
between  conflicting  policies.  But  tliere  is 
surely  neither  hope  nor  meaning  In  a  Jewish 
national  home,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  let 
the  Jews.  If  they  wish  to.  enter  this  tiny  land 
In  such  numbers  as  to  become  a  majority. 
There  was  a  strong  case  for  this  before  the 
war.  There  Is  an  irresistible  case  now  after 
the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  the  cold  and 
calculated  German  Nazi  plon  to  kill  all  Jews 
In  Europe. 

"Here.  too.  In  Palestine  la  the  case  on 
human  grounds,  and  to  promote  a  stable  set- 
tlement for  the  transfer  of  populations,  let 
the  Arabs  be  encouraged  to  move  out  as  the 
Jews  move  in.  Let  them  be  compensated  " 
handsomely  for  their  land  and  let  their  set- 
tlement elsewhere  be  carefully  organized  and 
generously  financed. 

"The  Arab  has  many  wide  territories  of  hla 
own;  they  must  not  claim  to  exclude  the  Jews 
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from  this  small  area— PaleiU&e— leas  than 
the  slu  of  Wales. 

"Indeed,  we  ahould  recxumtne  also  tha 
poeaiblllty  of  extending  the  preeent  bound- 
arlee  by  agreement  wUh  Ilgypt.  Syria,  or 
Trans-Jordan.  Moreover,  w«  should  seek  to 
win  the  full  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
American  and  Russian  Gove-nmenta  for  the 
execution  of  this  Palestine  jioUcy." 

Thnfs  the  plank.  There  Is  no  mistaking 
their  preelection  promise. 

The  Labor  Party  had  again  and  again  chal- 
lenged and  chlded  the  CI  amberlaln  and 
Churchill  governments  for  vheir  dereliction 
In  Palestine  and  bitterly  condemned  thoee 
governments  for  their  perflily  and  for  their 
failure  to  redeem  their  plrdges  repeatedly 
given  to  the  Jews  and  to  tfe  world;  to  wit, 
that  England  would  k^-ep  open  the 
.^tes  of  Palestine  for  untnimmeled  Jewish 
immigration  and  land  owne-shlp  to  the  end 
that  the  Government  might  faclliute  the 
establtsliment  therein  of  a  national  home- 
land for  the  JewUh  people. 

Time  and  again,  the  leading  membtra  of 
tha  Labor  Party  had  expreeead  themaelvea  In 
favor  of  the  Zionist  aspirations  In  Paleetlne. 
In  fact,  the  British  Labor  Party  had  been 
pro-Zlonlat  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mai.  Clement  Attlee.  the  la-year-old  Brit- 
Ish  Labor  Party  leader  and  now  Brltaln'a 
P>*lma  Minlater,  while  a  mei  iber  of  the  Brlt- 
lah  delegation  to  the  World  Security  Confer- 
ence at  San  Pranclaco,  had  reaasured  labor 
friends  of  Palestine  that  he  waa  fully  In  ac- 
cord with  his  party's  progrum  on  Palestine. 
In  1B33  he  expreeaed  gratltu.le  to  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  for  the  part  they  j  loyed  in  the  res- 
cue of  the  first  Jewish  victims  of  Naalsm.  He 
roM  In  his  seat  In  Parllamint  and  declared 
that  the  political  and  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  Palestine  had  beconre  an  "imperative 
duty."  particularly  in  face  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  German  Jews.  He  aall  that  the  Jews 
were  "bearing  the  burdens  of  other  people's 
alna." 

It  aeemed  algnlflcant  that  Prime  Minister 
Attlee  had  placed  In  important  cabinet  poats 
nunerouB  of  his  colleagues  ^rho  had  been  not 
only  eympathetlc  to  the  Zionist  caxue  but 
who  had  openly  and  cournR^-ously  denounced 
the  efforts  on  the  part  of  tht»  British  Govern- 
ment to  sabotage  and  scuttle  the  strvi||laa 
of  the  Jews  to  develop  the  homeland. 

GeorKe  Alfred  laaacn,  Minuter  of  liSbor  and 
National  Bervlrea,  In  1»3«,  pit»p«»«d  n«  a  reeo- 
lutlon  an  appeal  from  Willi i»m  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Prdtmtlon  of  Ubor, 
ealltnf  on  the  British  Trad*-  Union  Congress 
to  use  Its  Influence  In  preventing  suspension 
of  Jewish  immlaratlon  to  Palestine. 

MIM  man  Wllkenaun,  Minister  of  Bdvica- 
tlon.  eonUnuaily  spoke  asalnst  the  white 
paper  and  voted  against  lt»  passage  in  1W». 
Likewise.  Tom  Williams.  Plist  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Flshenee.  In 
IMO.  denounced  the  whltr  paper  land  re- 
■trlctlons  and  the  imprisonment  of  Palea- 
tlnlan  Jews  for  poeeesslon  of  arms  for  de- 
feiMe  against  marauding  Arabs.  George 
Henry  Hall.  Secretsry  of  Siate  for  the  Ool- 
onlee.  Emanuel  Shlnwell.  Minister  for  Puel 
and  Power,  and  Philip  Jihn  Noel  Baker. 
Minister  of  State,  had  all  plainly  indicated 
their  friendliness  to  the  Je5«  of  Palestine. 

Lastly.  Herbert  Stsnley  Morrison.  Lord 
President  of  the  Council  and  Leader  ai  the 
House  of  Oommona.  was  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  promulgo:lon  of  the  nefar- 
kms  white  paper.  On  the  iloor  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  May  1M«,  when  the  whIU 
paper  came  up  for  passage,  he  stated: 

n»re  regard  thU  white  pa  :)er  and  the  policy 
In  It  as  a  cynical  bresch  of  pledges  given 
to  the  Jews  and  the  world,  lacludlng  America. 
This  policy  will  do  us  no  gi)Od  In  the  United 
eutes  where  we  need  to  lie  done  good  and 
where  we  need  the  good  will  of  the  great 
American  people.  It  comes  at  a  time  of 
tragedy  and  apprehension  for  the  Jewish 
race  throughout  the  world,  and  It  ought  not 
to  be  approved  by  the  Hovue  today  •   •   •  If 


we  do  this  thing  today  we  shall  have  done 
a  thing  which  is  dishonorable  to  our  good 
name,  which  la  discreditable  to  our  capacity 
to  govern  and  which  Is  dsngerous  to  British 
security,  to  peace  and  to  the  economic  In- 
terest of  the  world  In  general  and  of  oiu- 
own  country." 

Addressing  the  majority  pcrty.  he  nald,  "I 
ask  them  to  remember  the  suflermgs  of  these 
Jewish  people  all  over  the  world.  I  ask  them 
to  remember  that  Palestine  of  all  the  places 
in  the  world  was  certainly  the  place  where 
they  had  seme  right  to  expect  not  to  suffer 
or  to  have  restrictions  placed  upon  them. 
Look  at  the  extent  of  the  country— this  little 
patch  of  territory.  Transjordan  has  been 
taken  away.  The  rest  of  the  Arabian  coun- 
tries rslcr.sed  from  Turkish  rule  as  a  result 
of  the  war  have  an  enormous  area.  This  tiny 
patch,  Palestine,  about  the  alee  of  Waloa.  la 
left  and  wo  are  to  atop  these  people  from 
going  there.  I  appeal  to  the  honorable  mem- 
bers oppoalte  to  Uke  their  courage  In  both 
handa,  to  put  the  honor  of  their  country 
before  the  narrow  dalma  of  party." 

Thus  apoke  Laborlte  Herbert  Morrison. 
And  now  It's  a  caae  of  "Bt  tu.  Brute."  Again 
It  wan  the  outpouring  of  worda  of  compassion 
and  of  logic.  They,  It  can  ba  aald  now.  had 
no  more  meaning  than  the  torrents  of  words 
that  poured  forth  before,  while  millions  upon 
millions  of  Jews  were  betng  slaughtered,  and 
with  no  country  of  sufficient  humanity  to 
make  them  welcome,  Palestine,  though 
pledged  and  repledged  to  the  Jewa.  la  again 
forbidden  them, 

That'a  the  Labour  Party  record,  before  and 
after  election. 

The  Labor  Government  aeeks  and  needs 
the  good  will  of  the  United  States,  The 
United  SUtes  has  made  clear  Its  stand  on 
Palestine.  We  embraced  the  principles  of 
the  Balfour  Deelsratlon  In  a  oongreaslonal 
resolution  In  1923  and  reofllrmed  It  In  the 
Anglo-American  treaty  of  1994  Nor  have 
we  hesitated  to  declare  our  disapproval  of 
Britain's  rtpudlatlon  of  her  pledge  and  her 
unilateral  breach  of  the  treaty  and  the  tijrma 
of  tiM  Palestine  mandate.  Both  major 
parlies  In  the  last  flection  adupied  Pules- 
Une  planka  In  their  plaUornu  favoring  U»e 
abrogation  of  the  white  paper  of  1939  and 
favoring  the  ultimate  eatubllshment  In  Pal- 
aitlne  of  a  democratic  Jewish  con^mon- 
wealth,  Both  candidates  for  the  Presidency, 
the  laU  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Dawey,  publicly  and  strongly  endorsed  Uieae 
planks. 

Some  tln»e  ago  at  a  news  conference  Pree- 
Ident  Truman  diaclused  that  he  had  made  a 
pica  at  Potadam  for  the  aetting  up  of  a 
Jewlah  commonwealth  In  Pnleatine.  Aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  after  the  death  of  the  late- 
lamented  President  Roosevelt,  President 
Truman  told  me  personally  at  the  White 
House  that  he  stood  four-square  behind  Pres- 
ident Hooeevelt's  declaration  and  that  he 
would  not  budge  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Paleetlne  plank  of  tlie  Democratic  platform. 
Thirty  SUtes  through  their  governors  ra- 
cenUy  petltlonad  PrwMant  Truman  to  ad- 
here to  these  priBClplaa.  Over  400  benstors 
and  Bepreeentatlves  of  the  United  SUtes  gave 
favor  to  the  Zionist  viewpoint. 

There  can  be  abeoluuly  no  doubt  on  how 
the  United  SUtes  feels  both  oCDclally  and 
publicly. 

We  must  recognlae  thst  the  Chamberlain 
government  gave  the  world  two  dreadful  and 
dreaded  papers,  fathered  by  appeasement. 
One  was  the  Munich  pact  with  its  false 
"peace  in  our  Ume."  the  other  was  the  Mac- 
Donald  whlU  paper,  which  in  the  crudest 
and  most  uncomprehending  manner  and  with 
groasest  Irresponsibility  to  human  lives 
tlammed  shut  the  doors  of  Palesune.  That 
paper,  too,  must  be  scrapped. 

Churchill,  while  on  the  opposition  bench, 
called  this  MacDonald  whlU  paper  a  "breach 
of  fulth"  and  "the  filing  of  a  petition  in  moral 
and  physical  bankruptcy."  Rest  assured  his 
words    often    eome    back    to    plague    blm. 


ChtirchlU  was  friend  before  he  wore  the  er- 
mine. It  can  be  said  of  Clement  Attlee.  too, 
"A  friend  In  power  U  a  friend  lost." 

Every  manner  of  excuse,  shabby  as  they 
were  In  the  face  of  human  stiff erlng.  has  been 
used  to  keep  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine.  Mili- 
tary necassity,  lack  of  transporutlon  facili- 
ties, the  InabUlty  of  Jews  to  escape.  Arab  t  p- 
rlalngs.  all  these  were  given  In  reply  long 
pfter  they  had  lost  even  the  sound  of  reason- 
ableness. One.  Lord  Devonshire,  sitting  in 
comfort  and  aafety  In  the  Rouse  of  Lorda 
presumed  to  say  the  aUtalssB  Jews  do  not 
want  to  gn  to  Palestlns.  How  ocfuld  )ou 
know.  Lord  DevonahU'ef  Are  they  given  a 
chance? 

Where  can  displaced  Jews  go?  Every 
country  has  lu  Immigration  bars.  We  in  tha 
Unlisd  autas,  in  our  atrsngth  and  power, 
were  magnnnlmous,  were  we  not.  in  permit- 
tin?;  a  thousand  Jaws  to  enter  our  ahorca 
outside  of  the  quota.  We  placed  them  in  a 
camp  at  Oswego  as  If  thry  were  a  specUl 
breed  and  Impoesd  conditions  and  reetrio- 
tions  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  guilty 
of  a  crime  affalaat  aoclety  Itutead  of  ths  vic- 
tims they  were  of  the  most  callous  crime  in 
history. 

Thousands  of  Jews  are  now  wondering 
hoRMlsss  ovsr  Burops.  Thousands  ars  still  in 
concentration  eamps.  Thoss  Jewa  who  have 
retvtrned  to  ths  countries  from  which  they 
hsvs  been  driven  And  that  a  military  victory 
did  not  wl|)e  out  antlacmltism.  The  Maal 
propaganda  in.ichlne  had  dons  lU  work  well. 
The  antagonism  Is  sharpened  by  Job  and 
property  entanglemenu.  No  people  with  a 
land  of  their  own  could  have  been  subjected 
to  such  continued  Indignities. 

Over  the  years,  we  on  the  Zionist  side  have 
spoken  softly,  nor  did  ws  carry  the  big  stick. 
Now  Zionist  demands  are  streamlined  as 
through  a  megaphone  and  tlte  sound  Is  am- 
pliflsd  by  Justice  and  Impatience. 

Pulflll  yo\ir  pledgee.  Major  Attlee,  and 
those  of  England,  lest  ths  sound  becoms 
more  than  a  roar.  Resultant  ftiry  mny  lead 
to  something  mors  than  beer  and  skittles. 
Unlass  ths  nefarious  whIU  paper  Is  alMro- 
gatsd  Immediately,  trouble  awalU.  Unless 
humanity  and  ftdellty  to  her  promise  ahnpe 
her  onurae  In  Palestlns,  England  will  not  be 
ths  winner.  Her  dominion  and  her  honor 
will  be  lost  to  her. 

The  Arabian  world  la  vaat;  there  la  no  lack 
of  apace  for  the  Araba.  They  cannot  with  Jus- 
tice claim  that  the  10,000  sqtmre  miles  that 
are  Palestine  Is  the  one  KtumbUnii  block  to  a 
unified  Arsbla,  At  the  Pan  Arabian  Confer- 
ence, the  repreeeniallvrs  u(  ths  Arabian 
world  could  nut  agree  on  any  one  mxiuI  pro- 
gram that  would  lift  their  people  out  of 
feudalism;  they  could  not  agree  on  an  educa- 
tional plan:  they  could  not  agree  to  relin- 
quish a  mite  of  their  respective  sovereignty 
in  the  inureet  of  unity:  they  could  not  even 
agree  to  lower  trade  barrlera  between  the 
countries.  The  one  thing  they  did  agree  on 
Is  that  the  tiny  bit  of  laud  of  PalestUte  U  ths 
only  Impediment  to  their  way  of  harmony. 
It  Is  thus  obvious  to  even  the  most  polltlcslly 
Inastute  that  Palestine  Is  to  t)e  used  as  the 
pawn  for  InUrnatlonal  bargaining.  Tl'key 
don't,  of  course,  point  to  the  fart  that  the 
Arab  In  Palestine  has  the  highest  standard 
of  living  m  the  Middle  Bast;  that  he  haa 
schools  and  hospiuls;  that  rampant  disease 
has  been  checked:  that  far  from  being  dis- 
placed by  the  Jews,  the  Palestinian  Arab 
has  doubled  his  population  In  the  past  10 
years.  Nor  does  Arab  proj^ganda  make  any 
mention  of  the  amazing  cultivation  of  a  once 
barren  soil  or  the  rapid  industrialisation 
which  served  the  war  needs  in  the  Levant. 
Were  the  Arabian  propagandlsU  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Arab  peasant,  they 
would  change  their  tune. 

What  makes  Exigland  think  we  are  going 
to  bow  in  humble  submlsslTenees.  There  ars 
the  people  of  England  who  will  not  be  silent. 
We  here  shall  not  be  silent.  We  will  re- 
double out  efforts.    We  will  continue  to  btiy 
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the  land.  Every  contribution  to  the  Jewish 
national  fund  is  a  protest  against  the  trick- 
ery of  England.  Every  dime  and  every  dollar 
given  la  the  meeting  of  a  challenge.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  had  said  that  the  United 
Stales  had  never  accepted  the  white  paper. 
That  still  holds  true.  Every  bit  of  land  that 
the  JNP  buys  for  the  kibbutzim,  for  the  re- 
turning Palestinian  soldier,  for  the  youth  of 
Palestine,  and  for  the  refugee  Is  our  answer 
to  England.  We're  not  helpless  though  we 
be  thousands  of  miles  from  Palestine.  Our 
protests  will  be  militant.  Rich  and  poor  in 
the  United  States  will  help  build  the  home- 
land. We  will  and  must  be  ready  for  the 
day  when  the  white  paper  will  go.  Por  it 
will  go.  No  one  government  on  earth  la 
strong  enough  to  defeat  forever  the  ends  of 
Justice  and  keep  a  land  and  a  people  In 
bondage. 

As  the  JNF  built  before.  It  will  continue  to 
build.  It  will  continue  to  drain  the  marshes. 
clear  the  swamps,  plant  the  trees,  and  pro- 
vide the  workers'  quarters.  The  JNP  had 
never  acknowledged  the  white  paper,  nor 
bowed  to  its  restrictions.  All  through  the 
war  JNP  bought  land — despite  the  white 
paper.  It  was  making  ready  for  both  the 
dispossessed  Jew  of  Europe  and  the  pioneer 
in  Palestine.  It  made  ready,  it  looked  ahead, 
for  without  vision  a  people  perish. 

If  It's  too  much  for  England's  frail  shoul- 
ders to  keep  the  faith,  we'll  keep  it.  and  if 
England  has  yet  to  be  taiight  the  meaning  of 
honor,  we'll  teach  her. 


An  Oferseaf  Seryiceman  Unburdens 
Himself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  October  1.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  servicemen  have  written  me 
from  overseas  during  the  past  year  in 
support  of  my  bill  creating  a  national 
academy  for  foreign  service,  or  better 
known  as  a  West  Point  for  diplomats. 
Typical  of  the  countle.is  epistles  which 
have  flowed  into  my  office  in  this  con- 
nection Is  one  written  by  Walter  George, 
which  I  am  appending  herein  below  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
country  and  to  my  colleagues.  I  have 
been  grateful  to  these  service  men  and 
women  for  the  time  and  effort  they  have 
expended  in  writing  these  very  helpful 
communications  to  me.  It  is  inspiring 
to  know  that  young  men  and  women 
wearing  tlie  uniform  of  Uncle  Sam  are 
not  so  preoccupied  with  their  military 
activities  that  they  fail  to  reflect  upon 
recondite  national  and  international 
issues.  It  is  my  profound  conviction 
that  those  who  wear  our  country's  uni- 
form are  more  concerned  at  the  mistakes 
made  by  the  Slate  Department  than  any 
other  group,  for  they  know  that  wars  of 
such  great  proportion  evolve  from  diplo- 
matic ineptitude  and  international  illit- 
eracy. 

If  my  colleagues  will  get  behind  me  In 
urgently  requesting  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  give  a  hearing 
to  my  measure.  It  would  be  helpful  pro 
tan  to  that  the  voters  throughout  Ameri- 
ca would  advise  their  Congressmen  they 
want  a  new  era  in  the  State  Department. 


IS 


reach 


aire 


Will  we  get  results?  All 
locking  for  the  new  daw 
candles  are  burned  out." 
v.'ard  that  goal. 
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534  E.  B.  &  S.  R  .  care  of 
Hon.  John  M.  Corra, 
Representative  from 
House  of  Repreaenjf 
Washington,  J 
Mt  Dear  Sib:  I  am  in  the 
and  sometimes  It  take  a 
reading    material    to 
brought  to  one's  attentloi 

This  evening  I  picked 
onet  magazine,  dated  0< 
first  article  that  I  read  was 
Point  for  Diplomats 

Mr.    Representative    f ron , 
my    envious    admiration 
measured  In  miles  Instead 
feeling,    then    it    would 
seas  and  the  continent  tha 
night  and  it  would  give  to 
and  courage  to  carry  on 
an  institution. 

With  my  conscience  as 
tlcal  thinking  as  a  tool,  I 
debated,    and   Anally   I   h 
future   of    our    Nation    In 
phase.    I  feel  that  in  tho« 
future  of  our  Nation,"  lies 
future  and  destiny  of  the 
It  is  with   the  deepest 
say,   "I   wish   that   I   had 
sooner."  but  now  Instead, 
to  pass.     I  am  well  read 
good  policies,  yet  It  was 
such  a  revolutionary  idea 
me.     I  must  ask  why?     I 
Every    clear-thinking 
told  why. 

I   have  seen    numerous 
the    last    few^  years    of 
our    Government,    in    both 
forth  with  new  ideals  ant 
before   they  could 
people  with  the  necessity 
of  it,  they  were  suppressed 
a  majority  opposition 
form  or  other.     Whether 
loss  of  position,  wealth, 
a  traitorous  fear  and  a 

I  beg  from  all  the  pow 
this    world    that    represei^ 
honesty,   that   this   is   not 
your  plan  has  not  yet 
nor  International  publicity 

You   are  the  first  man 
whom  I  have  met  through 
who  dared  to  write  of  so 
ventlonal,  yet  so 
It  is  for  this  reason  alon 
lieve  your  efforts  are  still 
to  the  foundation  of  such 
which  every  color,  every 
will  be  represented  and 
lieges  and.  social  standing 

From  such  an  institutiori 
only  in  the  minds  and 
men  and  women  but  also 
physical   beings,  the  true 
Ing  of  the  principles  of 
ment.     These  men  will 
assimilated  the  best 
ciple  from  each  other,  and 
Important  of  all.  they  have 
cated  men  and  women  can 
be  it  simple  or  complex,  be 
national,    and    with    mut 
and  logical  orderly 
able  and  a  Just  solution. 

You,   Mr.   Representative 
an  idea.    With  your  basic 
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termination I  am  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
peace-loving  young  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world.  Yes,  I  am  fighting  for  the 
rights,  not  only  of  those  who  were  allied  with 
us,  in  this,  the  crudest  and  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  wars,  but  also  for  those  men  and 
women  of  our  once  enemy  nations  who  now 
sneer  and  curse  us  in  their  every  breath. 

Cant  you  realize  or  are  you  so  pitifully 
blinded  to  this  self-evident  of  all  facts  that 
armed  force  and  suffering  can  merely  change 
a  people  physically  and  even  in  this  way 
It  Is  only  temporary?  People  must  eat  to 
live  and  work  and  build.  After  these  things 
are  done,  they  will  again  fight  with  greater 
determination  and  revenge. 

We  have  merely  conquered  a  people  and  we 
have  pcpmised  that  now  understanding  and 
leadership  will  be  given  to  all  those  not  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  festering  of  the  war 
and  the  many  savage  cruelties  Inflicted  on 
the  Allied  peoples.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
stride  in  leadership,  no  greater  bond  of  un- 
derstanding, than  that  of  fellowship,  frater- 
nity and  tolerance  among  all  men  and  women 
of  the  entire  world. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  today  are 
the  foundation  and  leaders  of  every  country, 
of  every  nation  in  the  future.  Should  they 
be  forgotten  and  left  to  go  on  uneducated 
as  their  forebearer?  are  now  doing,  then  the 
impeding  danger  that  is  now  confronting  us 
will  eventually  lead  to  total  disaster  and  dis- 
unity among  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

A  small  part  of  this  Impeding  danger  can 
be  witnessed  today  in  every  country  of  the 
world  In  destruction,  disorganization,  and 
mutual  distrust  among  each  other,  not  only 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but  rather, 
too.  In  our  own  back  yard. 

There  Is  nothing;  no  ideal,  no  Invention 
in  this  world  today  that  hasn't  come  to  pass 
because  someone  experimented;  someone 
with  foresight  and  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions fought  and  conquered  every  obstacle 
that  stood  in  his  path  and  won  eventual 
victory. 

Every  individual  at  birth,  without  excep- 
tion, Is  born  honest  and  free.  HLs  education 
molds  him  into  an  Individual  of  a  lustful 
and  savage  nature  with  no  character  and  no 
morals,  or,  conversely,  a  gentleman  or  a  lady 
of  honesty,  Integrity,  and  high  Ideals. 

With  the  Introduction  of  atomic  energy, 
the  menace  that  confronts  us  now  is  too 
great  to  mention  and  almost  too  ghastly  to 
comprehend.  Our  Navy  will  be  useless  and 
vulnerable  on  the  sea,  and  our  armies  will 
perish  where  they  stand.  The  actual  con- 
cept of  the  power  behind  this  new  force  is 
quite  beyond  the  most  vivid  of  imaginations, 
and  relatively  few  people  realize  it,  due  to 
the  hoodwinking  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  statistical  details  in  relation  to  it. 
I  know  that  soon  it  will  be  a  weapon  equally 
shared  by  all  nations.  It  can  be  effectually 
used  by  a  relatively  small  but  clever  group 
with  gigantic  and  fatal  results. 

Therefore  the  time  has  come  to  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  every  nation  and 
country  In  the  world  under  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  and,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Allied  Powers,  carry  It  to 
its  utmost.  The  primary  success  will  be  Im- 
mediate and  overwhelming,  passing  all  .ex- 
pectations; who  can  at  this  time  guess  the 
future  potentialities  of  such  a  league  of 
definitely  defined  men  and  women  of  a  single 
purpose. 

For  centuries  youth  has  fought  the  wars 
of  the  world;  it  has  been  the  youth  of  the 
world  who  have  given  every  sacrifice.  In- 
cluding death,  to  satisfy  the  lustful  desires 
of  a  greedy,  gaming,  restless,  and  fickle  world. 
Youth  wants  life  and  love  and  a  sense  of 
freedom,  but  above  all  he  wants  a  peaceful 
world  for  his  children.  Therefore,  why  must 
we  go  on  pitting  the  youth  of  the  nations 
against  each  other  and  making  some  pay  the 
price  of  defeat  In  bitterness  and  hate  for  the 
rest,  when  a  few  can  be  punished  Justly  and 
nullify  the  acts. 
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There  Ls  no  man  or  woman  in  this  world 
who  is  physically  normal  and  mentally  sane 
who  doesn't  place  his  life,  his  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  whatever  happiness  he  may 
desire  for  himself  and  his  children  above  all 
other  things. 

The  American  people  mvjst  forget  whatever 
bates  they  may  possess  for  every  Allied  soldier 
that  met  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  did  eo 
that  peace  would  be  the  final  victory.  We 
have  now  won  the  fight;  the  war  has  yet  to  be 
won  permanently  and  successfully. 

Victory  and  lasting  peace  is  not  decided  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  rather  is  formulated 
In  halls  heavy  with  the  atmosphere  of  wisdom 
and  tolerance  and  filled  with  men  and  women 
of  mutual  understanding  who  place  the  im- 
mediate and  future  problems  of  the  world  be- 
yond any  and  all  personal  gpins. 

It  would  be  my  fondest  hope  and  most  un- 
selfish desire  that  I  could  stand  before  the 
representatives  of  our  nation  and  tell  each 
and  every  one  of  them  that  youth  is  crying 
to  be  heard  all  over  the  world  and  point  out 
to  them  that  the  existing  conditions  in  the 
world  today  are  due.  mostly  in  part,  to  their 
lack  of  foresight  and  perspective.  I  should 
tell  them  that  In  a  matter  of  months  military 
techniques  and  strategy  will  lie  parallel  with 
the  children's  game  of  marbles  in  its  relative 
Importance.  Atomic  power  has  outmodeled 
and  outdated  many  of  its  phases  already. 
There  is  only  one  counter-weapon  for  this 
and  that  is  a  workable  and  practical  peace  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  all  the  people  of  this 
world. 

Now.  Mr.  Representative  from  Washington, 
what  do  you  think?  Soon  I  shall  return  to 
the  United  States  and  at  that  time  I  should 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  you.  Then  I  expect  to  travel  as  exten- 
sively as  conditions  will  permit.  I  should  en- 
Joy  nothing  more  than  to  carry  with  me  mes- 
sages of  good  faith,  good  fellowship  and  above 
all.  assurance  and  proof  that  the  American 
Nation  and  its  people  have  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten and  will  help  them  In  every  way  to 
find  that  "New  Horizon"  that  we  are  all  so 
unconsciously  seeking. 

Walter  George. 


Strike  Rash  Needs  Action  by  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HfiBERT 

or  LotnsxANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  Orleans  Item  of  October 
4.  1945: 

STItIKE  RASH    NEEDS   ACTION   BT   CONGRESS 

The  labor  distempers  that  have  been  curs- 
ing other  parts  of  the  country  are  reaching 
our  own  homes  and  business  houses.  They 
come  as  a  threat  to  stop  telephone  service 
in  this  city  and  State  4  hours  tomorrow. 
No  quarrel  here  brings  the  threat,  nor  any 
elsewhere  between  workers  and  employers 
over  wages  or  conditions.  The  trouble  arlaee 
In  a  fuss  involving  two  or  three  imions  and 
the  National  Labor  Board,  something  like  a 
Jurisdictional  dispute.  It  seemed  to  be  cen- 
tered in  a  city  away  up  in  New  Jersey.  The 
ukase  of  a  gentleman  up  In  New  York  calls 
the  workers  out  in  Louisiana  and  everywhere 
else. 

One  union  explanation  says  the  work  stop- 
page is  designed  to  give  time  to  vote  whether 
to  strike  or  not.  If  so.  that  Is  worse  than 
most  union  excesses  in  this  line.    For  unlona 


usually  do  their  voting  on  their  own  free  time 
and  not  on  the  public's  or  the  employers'. 

Another  explanation  Is  that  the  stoppage  is 
to  be  a  demonstration  of  union  power.  IX 
so.  this  Is  like  saying  to  the  whole  people 
of  the  country,  "We  are  going  to  give  you  a 
taste  of  what  we  will  do  to  you  if  we  don't 
get  what  we  want  from  other  unions  or  the 
employers." 

No  term  can  characterize  such  wanton  ag- 
gression against  the  Nation  as  a  whole  which 
IS  milder  than  the  one  Governor  Dewey  ap- 
plied last  week  to  the  generally  destructive 
elevator  strike  in  New  York  City.  He  de- 
nounced it  as  "intolerable  " — exactly  what  it 
was. 

Bu1>  the  national  administration  has  been 
begging  and  pleading  with  oil  workers  and 
coal  miners  not  to  stop  the  flow  of  the  coun- 
try's fuel  on  the  edge  of  winter,  and  doing 
nothing  worth  mentioning  about  this  threat 
to  telephone  service.  Hence  it  appears  that 
President  Truman  and  Labor  Secretary 
Sohwdlenbach,  lacking  the  spirit  of  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  in  the  face  of  recurring  threats 
of  national  paralysis,  can't  be  expected  any 
longer  to  deal  with  such  dangerous  mani- 
festations of  ruinous  tendencies  as  the 
country's  safety  requires. 

The  people  should  therefore  appeal  to  the 
Congress  to  exhaust  every  legislative  power 
to  curb  the  rising  tide  of  aggression  threaten- 
ing national  paralysis.  Congress,  largely 
tremuloiis  before  the  labor  vote,  has  shown 
no  stomach  for  this  duty.  But  the  heriUge 
of  Roosevelt  and  later  events  have  been  hurry- 
ing these  United  States  to  a  situation  in 
which  the  national  legislature  will  inevitably 
be  confronted  by  the  wrath  of  a  popular  vote 
which  will  dwarf  the  labor  vote — unless  the 
trend  Is  checked. 

Meanwhile,  every  loss  of  life,  every  dollar 
loss,  every  disruption  of  orderly  civil  life, 
every  embarrassment  to  Army  or  Navy,  which 
may  result  from  any  interruption  to  tele- 
phone service  tomorrow  in  New  Orleans  or 
elsewhere,  will  rest  squarely  on  the  doorsteps 
of  the  heedless  and  destructive  men  who  shaU 
cause  it. 

What  Congress  may  do  to  stop  the  coun- 
try's headlong  pace  toward  chaos  is  for 
Congress  to  say.  It  could  begin  by  putting 
the  same  salutary  Federal  regulations  upon 
labor  unions  that  it  has  long  ago  placed  upon 
employers.  It  should  find  means  to  check 
wanton  calling  of  strikes  without  previous 
arbitration.  It  should  exhaust  every  consti- 
tutional means  to  stop  those  strikes  in  par- 
ticular which  bring  loss  and  ruin  to  millions 
of  people  who  are  nowise  concerned  in  the 
quarrels  involved.  Por  these  are  now  reach- 
ing stages  that  threaten  whole  communities 
and  the  Nation  at  large. 

You  cannot  throttle  a  vast  country's  tele- 
phone communications,  shut  of!  Its  coal  and 
oil.  stifle  its  business,  kill  its  transportation, 
choke  Its  electric  plants,  stop  its  industries, 
without  rotising.  before  the  end  is  reached,  a 
fury  of  public  resistance  that  cannot  be 
checked  or  abated. 

The  fuU  force  of  this  in  all  probability 
would  fall  upon  the  mistaken  fiigures  who 
have  raised  the  whirlwind.  In  that  case. 
their  misled  followers  would  lose  all  they 
could  have  gained  in  their  mad  career.  But 
if  fortune  veered  the  other  way,  the  fate  of 
the  workers  would  t>e  fully  as  bad.  And  if 
events  ran  their  full  course  it  would  be  even 
worse. 

Unless  Congress  can  legislate  a  return  to 
sanity  before  it  is  too  late  we  shall  have  at 
the  end  of  the  road  a  revolutionary  struggle 
between  two  great  camps.  If  one  side  won  we 
should  have  a  Fascist  government  In  full 
totalitarian  control.  If  the  other  side  won 
we  shotild  have  a  Communist  government  in 
full  totalitarian  control. 

In  either  case,  the  workers'  plight  would  be 
every  whit  as  bad.  For  they  would  be  regi- 
mented, ordered  about,  pushed  around  by  a 
selflsh  set  of  American  commissars.  These 
would  rule  them  with  sword,  gun,  and  con- 


centration camps,  as  the  ft»shlon  Is  In  Russia. 
To  the  plain  man  who  has  once  known  fr<w- 
dom,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  ways 
of  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  Stalin.  Therefore, 
let  the  Congress  assume  its  responsibilities 
and  save  this  country  and  its  people  from  the 
methods  of  either. 


Palestine  and  Human  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  remarks 
made  by  me  at  the  Ambassador;  Hotel 
conference  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund: 

We  are  assembled  in  the  interest  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund.  The  purpose  of  this 
fund  sx>eaks  for  itself: 

1.  To  use  the  voluntary  contributions  re- 
ceived from  the  Jewish  people  in  making  the 
land  of  Palestine  the  common  property  of 
the  Jewish  people. 

2.  To  lease  the  land  exclusively  on  heredi- 
tary leasehold  and  on  hereditary  building 
right. 

3.  To  assist  the  settlement  of  Jewish  work- 
ers without  sufficient  means. 

4.  To  safeguard  Jewish  labor. 

5.  To  see  that  the  soil  is  cultivated  and  to 
combat  speculation. 

Human  conscience  is  a  lazy  thing.  It  may 
stir  a  little  uneasily  at  injustice  done  else- 
where. Justice  In  the  abstract  simply  doesn't 
have  enough  pull  to  rouse  the  conscience 
from  its  sleep.  It's  not  that  man  lacks  the 
divine  spark.  He  does  espouse  causes;  he  does 
start  to  move  mountains.  He  does  begin  his 
labor  of  love.  But  the  tug  of  his  conscience 
slackens.  Not  that  he  believes  any  lees  in 
what  he  started  out  to  do,  but  It  becomes  leM 
a  personal  problem  and  more  of  a  let-Oeorge- 
do-it  attitude.  Just  why  that  is  I  can't  say. 
I  don't  know. 

I  don't  know  why  the  tragedy  that  over- 
whelmed the  Jews  of  Eurojae  met  with  such 
apathy,  and  even  indifference.  I  don'v  know 
why  governments  meeting  on  an  interna- 
tional plane  at  refugee  conferences  at  Evlan 
in  1938  and  Bermuda  in  1942  did  not  seize 
on  the  only  obvious,  practical,  and  expedient 
solution,  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  mass 
Jewish  inunigration.  In  fact,  in  less  than  a 
year,  when  the  need  for  havens  of  rescue 
was  so  dramatically  pointed  up.  Great 
Britain,  who  had  l)een  a  major  participant 
in  the  E^rian  Conference,  promulgated  the 
white  paper  of  1939,  closing  Palestine  to  Jew- 
ish immigration  within  5  years,  limiting  to 
75,000  the  number  who  could  enter  in  the 
Interim,  and  restricting  land  purchases  by 
the  Jews. 

We  let  it  happen.  That's  what  I  meant 
about  conscience  a  minute  ago. 

Parlous  times  are  upon  us.  Long  since  the 
gates  of  Palestine  should  have  been  opened 
to  receive  the  Jews  driven  like  dried  leaves 
before  the  autumn  blast.  But  the  fllnt-llke 
callous  British  colonial  policy  keepe  the  door 
shut  tight. 

Where  can  the  stateless  Jew  go?  Imml. 
gration  laws  bar  his  entrance  everywhere.  In 
the  countries  which,  though  liberated,  are 
not  yet  free  from  the  scourge  of  anti-Semit- 
ism, he  is  the  trespasser.  His  Job,  hU  prop- 
erty, his  very  home  are  not  returned  to  him. 
He  is  made  to  feel  excess.  The  pogroms  In 
Poland  and  the  suicides  In  France  testify  to 
that. 
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But  England,  under  Socialist  or  Tory  gov- 
ernment. contUiues  Imperialistic.  Her  co- 
lonial policy,  regardlew  of  the  political  ideal 
of  her  leaders,  remains  the  same.  The  Jew 
must  be  cabined,  confined,  and  restricted. 
The  Arab  must  oe  appeased.  The  white  paper 
must  continue,  despite  the  fact  that  Attlee. 
Bevln.  and  Morrison,  when  campaigning  for 
office,  held  their  hands  high  to  heaven  and 
vowed  that  the  white  paper  would  be  abro- 
gated. The  Labor  Party  even  went  far  be- 
yond the  purposes  of  general  Zionism.  Its 
--  Palestine  plank  in  the  party  platform  urged 
that  the  Arab  be  let  out  and  the  Jew  brought 
In. 

Yes;  they  are  willing  to  throw  a  bone 
They  are  willing  to  permit  1.500  Jews  to  en- 
ter  each  month,  a  total  of  18.000  yearly,  but 
the  whit*  paper,  they  say.  must  remain.  But 
we  shall  have  no  truck  with  thr  white  paper. 

A  mad  wag  observing  Foreign  Minister 
Arthur  Bevln  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons remarked.  "By  Jove,  Edens  put  on 
weight."  Apparently,  it  is  the  same  old  du- 
plicity in  a  fatter  bottle,  with  a  new  label. 

The  newsprints  carry  the  item  that  part 
of  the  British  Eighth  Army  is  being  taken 
out  of  Germany  and  sent  to  the  shores  of 
GaUlee.  Why?  We  remember  quite  vividly 
how  in  the  Palestine  pogroms  of  1929  and 
1936  the  Jews  were  denied  arms  with  which 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  armed 
Arabs;  how  they  fought  the  Arab  off  with 
their  bare  knuckles  while  the  British  stood 
by  in  a  studied  pose  of  seeming  helplessness. 
Now  the  British  Tommies  are  taken  cut  of  the 
Reich  to  bayonet  and  bullet  Jews  who  may 
try  to  get  Into  Palestine,  regardless  of  the 
white  paper.  British  soldiers  will  kill  Jews 
going  home.  . 

The  Jew  remains  a  minority  wherever  he 
lives  without  the  dignity  of  a  homeland.    He 
Is    a    minority    even    in    the    United    States, 
numbering  less  than  5.000.000  in  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  137.000,000.     Thus  in 
a   democracy  like  the   United   SUtes   where 
the  tenets  of  such  Government  demand  that 
the  majority  scrupulously  observe  the  rights 
of  a  minority,  the  Jew,  as  a  minority  people 
la  the  concern  of  all  the  population.    If  he 
Is  the  target  of  prejudice,  as  in  the  countries 
of  Hitler's  festung  Europe  that  prejudice  in 
part  derives  from  the  fact  of  his  homeless- 
ness.    The  establishment  of  the  Jewish  home- 
land  does   not    mean   that   the   Jew   cannot 
be  free  to  emigrate  to  any  other  country  to 
live  on  an  equal  plane  with  others,  any  more 
than  It  would  mean  that  with  the  establish- 
ment  of  the   Irish   Republic,   the  Irishman 
could  not  emigrate  from  Eire  or  that  Ameri- 
cans of  Irish  descent  must  go  back  to  Ire- 
land.    But  without  Palestine,  the  Jew  gen- 
erally is  permanently   insecure   and  perma- 
nently without  roots. 

President  Truman  proved  his  humanity  and 
■tatesmanshlp  when  he  requested  that  100.000 
Jews  be  permitted  to  enter  Palestine  im- 
mediately. 

He  had  based  his  request  upon  the  report 
of  Earl  O.  Harrison,  special  emissary  sent  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  homeless  Jews 
m  Germany.    Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the 
Jew  has  no  political  status  In  the  German 
Bone«  occupied  by  the  English  and  American 
forces.    In  some  places,  he  was  treated  as  a 
friendly  alien;   in  other  places  as  an  enemy 
alien  and  still  In  other  places  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  German  and  therefore  treated  like 
•  Nazi  enemy.    His  plight  Is  still  pitiable.    He 
wears  the  same  prison  clothes  though  months 
have  elapsed  since  VE  day.    Some  are  still  in 
the     Malaria-lice      Infested      concentration 
camps.     They  were  given  the  most  meagre 
diet  of  stale  soup  and  black  bread.     Scores 
were  dying  dally.    Harrison  even  went  so  far 
M  to  say  their  plight  was  so  bitter  and  dis- 
palrlng  that  it  would  be  only  fair  to  confiscate 
German  homes  and  place  the  Jews  therein. 
Aa  the  one  poaaibility  of  sure  rescue.' Harri- 
son recommended  that  they  be  sent  to  Pales- 
tine at  oQca. 
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pretation  put  on  it  (the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion), that  a  Jewish  state  would  be  estab- 
lished." Wilson.  Sthuts,  Wedgewood. 
Churchill,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Dewey — all 
have  repeated  with  marked  approval  this 
statement  of  Lloyd  George. 

There  is  no  Intent  to  dispossess  the  Arabs. 
The  Jewish  agency  In  a  memorandum  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  stated:  "On 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  people  it  gives  solemn 
assurance  that  the  Jewish  state  will  have 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the 
personal  and  property  rights  as  well  as  of  the 
religious,  linguistic,  and  cultural  rights  cf 
the  Arab  and  other  non-Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  and  it  pledges  further  the  civil 
and  religious  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  before  the  law.  The  Inviolability 
of  the  holy  places  of  the  various  religions 
shall  be  guaranteed  by  appropriate  Interna- 
tional agreement." 

I  began  with  a  flat  statement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  I  did  not 
develop  that  purpose  because  the  outline  of 
the  perfidies  of  government  as  I  have  tried 
to  give  It  more  than  any  detailed  account  tell 
the  significance  of  the  work  being  carried 
on  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund.  That  work 
will  continue  long  beyond  the  time  the 
white  paper  does.  The  white  paper  will  go. 
Must  go.  All  men  of  high  purpose,  of  In- 
tegrity, of  honor  will  take  pride  In  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  will  Join  with 
It  to  give  it  strength.  This  is  the  answer 
to  infamy. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  of  civilizations. 
Civilizations  have  died  hetore,  j,he  Babylon- 
Ian,  the  Grecian,  and  Roman  civilizations. 
There  is  no  word  from  up  on  high  that  ours 
will  endure  into  eternity.  We  have  split  the 
atom.  Dreadful  forebodings  fill  us.  We  know 
this,  however,  if  honor  is  not  redeemed,  if 
the  lust  of  nations  Is  not  reined  in.  if  the 
greed  of  man  is  not  curbed,  we  head  for 
darkness. 

In  a  very  definite  sense,  the  fate  of  Pales- 
tine will  be  the  clearest  Indication  of  what 
road  we  have  elected  to  follow. 


Presidential  Candidate  Tom  Dewey  Would 
Have  Lost,  Not  Gained,  by  Divulging 
Military  Secrets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  much  speculation  that  New 
York's  Governor,  Tom  Dewey,  refrained 
out  of  the  highest  patriotic  consideration 
from  divulging  secret  information  to  the 
eflfeci  that  Japan  was  about  to  launch  a 
sneak  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor  or  one 
of  the  other  possessions.  Life  Magazine 
gave  wide  latitude  to  a  feature  writer 
John  Chamberlain,  in  discussing  this 
subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  concerted 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  many  to  dis- 
credit the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  I 
still  adhere  to  the  ethical  tenet  generally 
observed  among  people  of  good  taste. 

There  is  a  maxim  well  known  in  courts 
of  equity  and  among  lawyers,  to  wit:  de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum— concerning  the 
dead  naught  but  good  should  be  spoken. 
But  there  are  some  who  are  so  bitter  and 
cynical  that  they  would  go  to  any  length 
to  muddy  the  memory  of  one  of  Ameri- 
cas great  leaders. 
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In  this  connection,  a  recent  article  by 
the  eminent  writer,  Ernest  Lindley.  as 
printed  in  the  Washington  Post,  is  in 
order. 
Here  it  is: 

Weighing  Evibencx 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

DEWET  AND  PEARL  HABBO* 

It  Is  not  astonishing  that  Gov.  Thomas  S. 
Dewey  knew  during  the  1944  campaign  that 
In  the  days  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor  the 
United  States  Government  had  secret  infor- 
mation that  Japan  was  at  the  point  of  break- 
ing diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  making  war. 

By  1944  this  was  known  to  a  good  many 
people.  And  the  method  by  which  the  In- 
formation was  obtained — by  intercepting  and 
decoding  Japanese  messages — also  was  known 
to  them.  Tlie  exact  contents  of  the  Inter- 
cepted messages  were  not  widely  known,  and 
some  inaccurate  versions  were  current.  But 
It  would  have  been  surprising  If  Governor 
Dewey  had  not  heard  about  them. 

John  Chamberlain,  in  Life,  seems  to  think 
that  If  Dewey  had  made  pybllc  the  informa- 
tion In  his  hands  he  would  have  been  elected 
President.  This  assumes  that  Dewey's  Infor- 
mation was  (1)  accurate  and  (2)  damaging 
to  Roosevelt  and  (3)  that  Dewey  could  have 
used  It  without  damage  to  himself. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Dewey's  Infor- 
mation was  accurate.  The  relationship  of 
these  messages  to  the  disaster  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor Is  discussed  In  the  official  Army  and  Navy 
Pearl  Harbor  reports.  So  far  aa  the  record 
shows,  they  only  filled  In  and  pointed  up  the 
other  evidence  that  Japan  had  decided  to 
break  relations  and  launch  an  offensive. 
Some  subordinate  officers  noted  that  the  hour 
at  which  the  Japanese  reply  to  the  American 
statement  of  Nbvember  26  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered on  December  7  coincided  with  dawn  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  But  the  significance  of  this 
timing  did  not  Impress  their  superiors. 

All  the  known  evidence  shows  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  President,  like  that  of  his 
chief  military  advisers,  was  focused  on  Slam. 
Malaya,  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  and 
Guam.  The  indications  were  that  the  main 
Japanese  attacks  would  be  In  that  direction— 
and  they  were.  When  an  Intercepted  mes- 
sage of  December  6  reached  General  Marshall 
m  the  late  morning.  Washington  time,  of 
December  7.  he  talked  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur  by  telephone  while  the  message  was 
forwarded  to  Hawaii  by  commercial  radio. 

The  Army  Pearl  Harbor  Board  criticized 
General  Marshall.  SecreUry  Stimson  exon- 
erated him  from  responsibUity  for  the  errors 
or  omissions  of  his  stall.  President  Booee- 
velt  had  and  retained  the  highest  faith  In 
Marshall.  This  faith  has  been  fully  Justi- 
fied Governor  Dewey  thought  so  highly  of 
Marshall  and  of  Admiral  King,  with  whom 
Roosevelt  had  replaced  Admiral  Stark,  Chiel 
of  Naval  Operations  at  the  time  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor that  he  made  a  firm  pledge  In  his  speech 
accepting  the  Presidential  nomination  to 
keep  them  and  to  rely  on  their  military 
fldvicc 

Roosevelt  surely  did  not  have  any  informa- 
tion about  Japanese  Intentions  which  Mar- 
shall and  Stark  and  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  the  Navy  did  not  have.  He  surely  had 
every  reason  to  assume  that  our  commanders 
in  Hawaii,  as  well  as  In  the  Canal  Zone, 
Guam,  and  the  Philippines,  had  been  properly 
alerted.  And  the  record  shows  that,  while 
there  were  some  slips,  all  of  them  had  been 
given  forceful  warnings  that  war  might  be 
Imminent. 
Our  success  in  breaking  certain  Japanese 
r  codes  was  of  Immense  value  to  us  during 
the  war  It  saved  untold  numbers  of  Amer- 
i  lean  lives  and  shortened  the  war.  The  fact 
that  we  had  found  the  keys  to  certain  Japa- 
nese codes  was  therefore  one  of  our  most 
zealously  guarded  secreU.    That  is  why  Gen- 


eral Marshall  and  Admiral  King  wanted 
Dewey  to  keep  quiet  about  the  Intercepted 
messages  of  December  1941. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  known  record  to 
Bupport  the  thesis  that  Dewey  would  have 
damaged  Roosevelt's  reputation  or  hurt  his 
chances  of  reelection  by  disclosing  In  1944 
that  certain  Japanese  messages  on  the  eve 
of  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  Intercepted  and 
decoded.  An  incomplete  disclosure  might 
have  smeared  Marshall,  to  whose  retention 
Dewey  already  was  pledged.  But  the  princi- 
pal victim  almost  certainly  would  have  been 
Dewey  himself.  He  would  have  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  many  who  voted  for  him  be- 
cause they  considered  him  patriotic  and  re- 
sponsible enough  to  be  President. 


Women  Go  to  Washinf  ton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  accordance  with  permission  hereto- 
fore granted,  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  October  5 
issue  of  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier,  Wa- 
terloo, Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment: 

WOMEN   CO   TO   WASHINGTON 

The  perennial  Issue  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  Is  again  coming  before  Congress. 
The  proposal  has  passed  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  may  come  up  for  debate  In 
the  House  soon.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  expected  to  vote  on  it  shortly. 

"Equality  of  rights,"  states  the  proposed 
amendment,  "under  the  law  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

Proponents  point  out  th  t  in  some  States, 
particularly  the  South,  women  have  inferior 
rights  as  regards  dowers,  control  of  children, 
property,  and  divorce.  In  other  States,  like 
Iowa,  some  school  boards  before  the  war  en- 
forced a  rule  that  women  teachers  could  not 
be  married  and  hold  their  Jobs.  ^ 

Opponents  argue  that  the  amendment 
would.  If  adopted,  eliminate  many  of  the  so- 
cial laws  protecting  women  from  excessive 
working  hours  and  unfavorable  working  con- 
ditions. Theoretically,  moreover,  women 
would  have  to  be  drafted  for  army  service 
on  the  same  basis  as  men  if  the  amendment 
became  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Although  the  inequality  of  wage  rates  for 
women  as  compared  to  men  In  private  em- 
ployment Is  sometimes  used  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  amendment,  the  pro- 
posal actually  would  not  affect  that  situa- 
tion. It  would  merely  compel  equal  wage 
rates  for  women  who  are  F^eral  or  State 
employees. 

■  Because  adoption  of  the  amendment  would 
remove  the  desirable  protection  which  women 
now  have  as  regards  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions, it  would  seem  that  the  "equal  rights" 
advocates  are  seeking  an  Improper  solution 
to  an  admittedly  unjust  situation.  If  SUte 
laws  discriminate  against  the  property 
rights  of  women,  the  women  of  that  State 
should  organize  to  have  those  laws  revised. 
If  Iowa  women  feel  that  a  woman  teacher 
should  not  lose  her  Job  when  she  marries, 
they  should  seek  to  obtain  from  the  legisla- 
ture a  legal  prohibition  against  such  prac- 
tices. 

By  seeking  adoption  of  the  "equal  rlghU" 
amendment.  In  other  words,  the  women  are 


actually  seeking  to  eliminate  sotoe  of  the 
desirable  advantages  and  protections  which 
they  now  enjoy.  They  are  Ignoring  the  more 
logical  approach  of  seeking  the  elimination 
of  the  discriminatory  laws  on  a  State  by 
State  basis. 


Dae  Cure  for  Powercratt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "One  Cure  for  Powercrats."  which 
appeared  in  the  October  6  issue  of  the 
Grange  News: 

ONE  CVaX  FOR  POWSaCRATS 

There  are  no  more  eloquent  disciples  of 
Americanism  than  the  private  power  com- 
panies, yet  they  led  the  fight  to  prevent 
America  from  developing  its  hydroelectric 
powers  resources  that  proved  so  essential  to 
the  building  of  our  air  fleet  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb.  You  will  find  no 
more  fervent  advocates  of  freedom  of  the 
press  than  the  power  trust,  but  did  you  ever 
try  to  secure  publication  of  an  article  con- 
troverting their  propaganda  In  the  average 
newspaper?  They  urge  free  enterprise,  but 
did  you  ever  hear  of  one  power  company 
competing  with  another? 

Representative  government,  free  of  "pres- 
sure groups"  is  their  constant  war  cry — yet 
we  find  them  constantly  subverting  govern- 
ment, education,  and  civic  life  by  the  liberal 
use  of  money  which  Is  collected  from  their 
customers  and  charged  to  "operating  ex- 
penses" or  "public  relations." 

One  brief  (1944)  Investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  disclosed  payment  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  political  purposes.  The 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  paid  $2.090  47 
to  C.  Rea  Moore  for  "observing"  in  the  State 
legislature.  Northwestern  Electric  and  Pa- 
cific Power  &  Light  spent  a  total  of  $6,045.17 
for  "expenses"  In  connection  with  the  1943 
session.  P.  P.  &  L.  spent  $9,644.38  to  influ- 
ence the  Hood  Ri\er,  Orig  ,  PUD  power  vote. 
Washington  Water  Power  spent  over  $30,000 
to  defeat  referendum  25.  P.  P.  *  L.  spent 
$27,773  campaigning  In  the  franchise  elec- 
tions at  Walla  Walla  and  Yakima.  P.  P.  A  L. 
and  Northwestern  paid  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Nebraska  advertising  firm,  nearly  $8,000  for 
"services"  In  combating  referendum  25. 
Washington  Water  Power  paid  ex-Governor 
Carr,  of  Colorado,  a  $1,000  retainer  fee  for 
purported  advice  on  Irrigation  law.  P.  P.  A  L, 
paid  $753.72  to  E.  N.  Hofer  &  Sons,  of  Port- 
land, an  agency  furnishing  free  editorial  serv- 
ice to  newspapers.  And  these  figures  do  not 
Include  expenditures  in  the  main  campaign 
against  referendum  25,  from  July  31  to  No- 
vember 7,  1944. 

As  to  organizations,  the  Washington  com- 
panies paid  $1,500  to  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  as  dues,  W.  W.  P.  Co.  paid 
$500  to  the  anti-co-op  National  Tax  Equality 
Association,  three  companies  paid  $8,360  to 
the  so-called  Oregon  Business  and  Tax  Re- 
search, Inc.,  another  paid  $800  to  the  Spokane 
Taxpayers'  Economy  League,  three  companies 
contributed  $6,425  to  the  Washington  State 
Taxpayers  Association,  two  paid  $2,000  to  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development,  and 
three     subsidized     the     Washington    State 
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(WSC)  Committee  on  the  Relation  of  Elec- 
tricity to  Agriculture  to  the  tune  of  $6,055.38. 

Kinsey  Robinson.  WWP  president,  man- 
aged to  get  rid  of  «12,580,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent J.  E.  E.  Royer  unloaded  96.807  on  "travel 
and  other"  expenses  In  18  months  during  the 
war. 

This  orgy  of  spending  ratepayers'  money 
doubtless  still  goes  on.  and  there's  nothing 
that  the  ctistomers  can  do  to  stop  it — except 
demand  immediate  public  ownership  of 
power  facilities. 


The  Navy's  Demobilization  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follouing  letter  re- 
ceived by  me  from  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  Navy,  regarding  the  Navy's  demobili- 
zation formula: 

Congressman  Jostph  OUara. 

Dear  Sir:  It  gives  be  great  pleasure  as  a 
serviceman  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  be 
able  to  write  you  as  a  Representative  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  and  a  great  percentage  of  my  shipmates 
have  a  very  serious  problem  regarding  the 
d.scharge  of  the  naval  persohnel  by  point 
system. 

I  myself  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  of 
the  United  States  Navy  wish  you  would 
bring  this  problem,  as  I  am  about  to  explain. 
In  the  session  of  Congress.  I  know  you  will 
from  my  personal  experience  of  the  business 
you  conducted  in  the  past. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Navy  has  one  of 
tlie  poorest  point  systems  that  anyone  or 
•  group  of  men  could  have  made.  The  way 
the  point  system  stands  there  Is  no  con* 
•tderatlou  whatsoever  for  overseas  duty  at 
all.  I  don't  think  the  people  realize  the  dif- 
ference being  in  service  in  the  States  and 
having  sea  duty.  From  your  experience  In 
World  War  I.  I  know  there  is  no  use  dis- 
cutting  the  life  In  line  of  battle. 

In  the  second  thought,  a  young  unmar- 
ried man  has  only  a  slim  chance  of  being 
released.  I  realise  that  a  married  man  with 
a  family  has  a  lot  of  responsibility,  but  after 
all  we  also  have  mothers  and  fathers  that 
are  looking  for  the  day  of  our  return. 

Just  now  the  Navy  Issued  a  cause  that  a 
man  30  years  old  or  older  with  three  depend- 
ents is  eligible  for  a  discharge.  Now  why 
should  a  man  like  this,  whether  h«  served  a 
month  or  3  years,  be  able  to  receive  a  dis- 
charge whereas  a  single  man  who  has  3  or  4 
years  and  nearly  all  sea  duty  has  a  small 
chance  for  release. 

If  the  Government  Is  turning  the  men  with 
families  out  first  for  that  they  have  the  first 
choice  for  Jobs,  then  what  do  they  expect 
an  unmarried  man  to  do  when  he  gets  re- 
leased? After  all  the  biggest  majority  of  us 
want  to  settle  down  and  get  married  some 
day  also. 

I  think  the  Navy  should  give  more  points 
for  oversea  duty  and  also  engagements  in- 
volved In. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  have  3  years  la 
the  service  and  34  months  of  sea  duty;  dur- 
ing this  time  I  have  experienced  some  very 
unpleasant  days.  It  will  be  some  time  t>efore 
I  am  eligible  for  a  discharge.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  a  different  system  treating 
all  men  alike  for  a  release  from  the  Navy. 

I  again  say  I  would  like  you  to  bring  this 
matter  up  and  let  the  men  in  Congress  know 
what  the  biggest  percentage  of  the  men  feel 
toward  Uus. 
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In    England's 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue  before  this  Con- 
gress and  the  peoples  of  the  world  is 
survival.  All  other  issues  must  be  viewed 
with  this  primary  issue  always  before  us. 
Only  then  will  we  see  clearly  what  is 
demanded  of  us  now  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation. 

Mr.  Cousins'  editorial.  Modern  Man 
Is  Obsolete,  should  be  read  and  drgested 
by  everyone  for  it  places  the  future  of 
man  where  it  belongs — in  his  own  hands. 
But  man.  unless  he  changes  himself 
rapidly,  has  no  future. 

The  editorial  follows: 

MODERN  MAN  IS  OBSOLETE 

(By  Norman  Cousins) 

Whatever  elation  there  is  in  .the  world  to- 
day because  of  final  victory  in  the  war  Is 
severely  tempered  by  fear.  It  is  a  primitive 
fear,  the  fear  of  the  unknown,  the  fear  of 
forces  man  can  neither  channel  nor  compre- 
hend. This  fear  is  not  new,  in  Its  classical 
form,  it  is  the  fear  of  irrational  death.  But 
overnight  it  has  become  Intensified,  magni- 
fied. It  has  burst  out  of  the  subconscious 
and  into  the  conscious,  filling  the  mind  with 
primordial  apprehensions.  It  is  thus  that 
man  stimibles  fitfully  Into  a  new  age  of 
atomic  energy  for  which  he  is  as  ill  equipped 
to  accept  its  potential  blessings  as  he  is  to 
counteract  or  control  its  present  dangers. 

Where  man  can  find  no  answer,  he  will 
find  fear.  While  the  dust  was  stUl  settling 
over  Hiroshima,  he  was  asking  himself  ques- 
tions and  finding  no  answers.  The  biggest 
question  of  thSse  concerns  the  nature  of 
man.  Is  war  in  the  nature  of  man?  If  so, 
how  much  time  has  he  left  before  he  em- 
ploys the  means  he  has  already  devised  for 
the  ultimate  in  self-destruction — extinction? 
And  now  that  the  science  of  warfare  has 
reached  the  point  where  it  threatens  the 
planet  lUelf,  is  It  possible  that  man  is  des- 
tined to  return  the  earth  to  Its  aboriginal 
Incandescent  mass  blazing  at  50.000.000  \  If 
not— that  Is.  if  war  Is  not  in  the  nature  of 
man— then  how  is  he  to  Interpret  his  own 
experience,  which  tells  him  that  in  all  of  re- 
corded history  there  have  been  only  300 
years  In  the  aggregate  during  which  he  has 
been  free  of  war? 

Closely  following  upon  these  are  other 
questions,  flowing  out  endlessly  from  hli 
fears  and  without  prospect  of  definitive  an- 
swer. Even  assuming  that  he  could  hold  de- 
structive science  in  check,  what  changes 
would  the  new  age  bring  or  demand  in  his 
everyday  life?  What  changes  would  it  bring 
or  demand  in  his  culture,  his  education,  his 
philosophy,  his  religion,  his  relationships 
with  other  human  beings? 

In  speculating  upon  these  questions,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  on 
August  6,  1945.  a  new  age  was  born.  When 
on  that  day  a  parachute  containing  a  small 
object  floated  to  earth  over  Japan,  it  marked 
the  violent  death  of  one  stage  in  man's  his- 
tory and  the  beginning  of  another.  •  •  • 
I  The  author  at  this  point  discusses  at  some 
length  the  opinions  of  sclentUts  regarding 
man's  nature— whether  he  Is  by  nature  a 
war-like  animal.  There  is  disagreement 
among  them,  he  observes,  but  a  broader  and 
more  generous,  certainly  more  philosophical 
view  is  held  by  those  scientists  who  claim 
that  the  evidence  to  date  Is  Incomplete  and 
misleading,  and  that  man  does  have  within 
him  the  power  of  abolishing  war.) 

In  the  most  primitive  sense,  war  In  man  Is 
an  expression  of  his  competitive  impulses. 
Like  everything  else  in  nature,  he  has  had  to 
fight  for  existence:  but  the  battle  against 
other  animals,  once  won.  gave  way  In  his 
evolution  to  battle  against  his  own  kind. 
Darwin  called  it  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
and  Its  most  overstretched  interpretation  is 
to  be  found  In  Meln  Kampf.  with  its  naked 
glorification  of  brute  force  and  the  complete 
worship  of  might  makes  right.  In  the  politi- 
cal and  national  sense,  it  has  been  the  at- 
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tempt  of  the  "have-nots"  to  take  from  the 
"haves,"  or  the  attempt  of  the  "haves"  to  add 
further  to  their  lot  at  the  expense  of  the 
"have-nots."  Not  always  was  property  at 
stake;  comparative  advantages  were  measured 
In  terms  of  power  and  in  terms  of  tribal  or 
national  superiority.  The  good  luck  of  one 
nation  became  the  hard  luck  of  another.  The 
good  fortune  of  the  Western  powers  in  ob- 
taining "concessions"  in  China  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  was  the  111  fortune  of  the 
Chinese.  The  power  that  Germany  stripped 
from  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and 
Prance  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  she 
added  to  her  own. 

What  does  It  matter,  then,  if  war  Is  not  in 
the  nature  of  man  so  long  as  man  continues 
through  the  expression  of  his  nature  to  be  a 
viciously  competitive  animal?  The  effect  is 
the  same,  and  therefore  the  result  must  be  as 
conclusive — war  being  the  effect,  and  com- 
plete ol:llteratlon  of  the  human  species  being 
the  result. 

If  this  reasoning  Is  correct,  then  modern 
man  Is  obsolete,  a  self-made  anachronism 
becoming  more  incongruous  by  the  minute. 
He  has  exalted  change  in  everything  but  him- 
self. He  has  leaped  centuries  ahead  In  in- 
venting a  new  world  to  live  in,  but  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  his  own  part  in  that 
world.  He  has  surrounded  and  confounded 
himself  with  gaps — gaps  between  revolution- 
ary science  and  evolutionary  anthropology, 
between  cosmic  gadgets  and  human  wisdom, 
between  Intellect  and  conscience.  The  strug- 
gle between  science  and  morals  that  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle  foresaw  a  century  ago  has 
been  all  but  won  by  science.  Given  time, 
man  might  be  expected  to  bridge  those  gape 
normally:  but  by  bis  own  hand,  he  is  destroy- 
ing even  time.  Communication,  transporta- 
tion, war  no  longer  wait  on  time.  Decision 
and  execution  in  the  modern  world  are  be- 
coming virtually  synchronous.  Thus,  what- 
ever bridges  man  has  to  build  and  cross  he 
shall  have  to  build  and  cross  immedi- 
ately.    •     •     • 

Man  is  left,  then,  with  a  crisis  in  deci- 
sion.    •     •     • 

Thst  is  why  the  quintessence  of  destruc- 
tion as  potentially  represented  by  modem 
science  must  be  dramatized  end  kept  In  the 
forefront  of  public  opinion.  The  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  peril  must  be  seen  and  recog- 
niaed.  Then  and  only  then  will  man  realise 
thst  the  first  order  of  business  is  the  ques- 
tion of  continued  existence.  Then  and  only 
then  will  he  be  prepared  to  make  the  decl- 
sioxu  necessary  to  assure  that  survival. 

In  making  these  decisions,  there  are  two 
principal  courses  that  are  open  to  him.  Both 
will  keep  him  alive  tor  an  indefinite,  or  at 
least  a  reasonably  long,  period.  T'hess 
courses,  however,  are  directly  contradictory 
and  represent  polar  extremes  of  approach. 

The  first  course  is  the  positive  approach. 
It  begins  with  s  careful  survey  and  appraisal 
of  the  obsolescences  which  constitute  the 
afterbirth  of  the  new  age.  The  survey  must 
begin  with  man  himself.     •     •     • 

The  first  adjustment  nef-ded  •  •  •  is 
his  savagely  competitive  impulses.  In  the 
pre-atomic  age,  those  impulses  were  natural 
and  occasionally  Justifiable,  though  they 
often  led  to  war.  But  the  rise  of  material- 
istic man  had  reasons  betiind  It  and  must 
be  viewed  against  its  natural  setting.  Lyell, 
Spencer,  Darwin.  Lamarclc.  Malthus.  and 
others  hsve  concerned  themselves  with  vari- 
ous aspects  of  this  natural  setting,  but  its 
dominant  feature  was  an  InsufBclency  of  the 
goods  and  the  needs  of  lif;.  Prom  Biblical 
history  right  up  through  ttie  present,  there 
was  never  time  when  starvation  and  eco- 
nomic suffering  were  not  ;icute  somewherp 
In  the  world. 

This  Is  only  part  of  the  story,  of  course, 
for  it  is  dangerous  to  apply  an  economic 
Interpretation  Indiscriminately  to  all  history. 
Politics,  religion,  force  for  lorce's  sake,  Jeal- 
otisy.  ambition,  love  of  conciuest.  love  of  re- 
form—all these  and  others  have  figured  in 


the  equations  of  history  and  war.  But  the 
economic  factor  was  seldom  If  ever  absent, 
even  when  it  was  not  the  prime  mover. 
Populations  frequr>nlly  Increased  more  rap- 
idly than  available  land,  goods,  or  wealth. 

Yet  all  this  has  been — or  can  be — changed 
by  the  new  age.  Man  now  has  it  within  bis 
grasp  to  emancipate  himself  economically. 
If  he  wills  it,  he  is  in  a  position  to  refine  his 
competitive  impulse;  he  can  take  the  step 
from  competitive  man  to  cooperative  man. 
He  has  at  last  unlocked  enough  of  the  earth's 
secrets  to  provide  for  his  needs  on  a  world 
scale.  The  same  atomic  and  electrical  energy 
that  can  destroy  a  city  can  also  usher  In  an 
age  of  economic  sufficiency.  It  need  no  longer 
be  a  question  as  to  which  peoples  shall  pros- 
per and  which  shall  be  deprived.  There  is 
power  enough  and  resources  enough  for  all. 

It  is  here  that  man's  survey  of  himself 
needs  the  severest  scrutiny,  for  he  is  his  own 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  achievement  of  those 
attainable  and  necessary  goals.  While  he  is 
Willing  to  mobilize  ail  his  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual energies  for  purposes  of  death,  he 
is  unwilling  to  undertake  any  comparable 
mobilization  for  purposes  of  life.  He  has 
shattered  the  atom  and  harnessed  its  fabu- 
lous power  to  a  bomb,  but  he  balks — or  al- 
lows liimself  to  be  balked — when  it  comes  to 
harnessing  that  power  for  human  progress. 
Already,  many  representatives  of  industry 
have  counseled  words  of  synthetic  caution. 
Informing  l  puzzled  public  that  we  shall  not 
see  the  practical  application  of  atomic  energy 
for  general  use  In  our  lifetime.  If  it  works 
out  this  way,  It  will  not  be  because  of  any 
lack  of  knowledge  or  skill,  but  only  because 
of  the  fear  In  certain  quarters  that  atomic 
energy  will  mean  a  complete  revamping  of 
the  economic  structure,  with  the  probability 
that  It  would  be  operated  as  a  Government 
utility  or  public  service. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  urging  a  change 
away  from  the  present  economic  structure 
Just  for  the  sake  of  change;  it  is  recognition 
of  a  hard  new  fact  of  life  that  has  made  that 
economic  structure  obsolete  in  an  atomic 
age  Just  as  it  has  made  practically  all  our 
other  Institutions  obsolete. 

The  cry  is  certain  to  go  up  against  further 
Government  experimentation  with  atomic 
energy  for  peacetime  purposes,  and  industry 
will  demsnd  that  Government  withdraw  and 
give  it  the  right  to  carry  on  its  own  experi- 
ments. These  experiments,  however,  would 
most  likely  be  no  more  consequential  than 
the  atomic  bomb  would  have  lieen  if  left 
to  decentralized  chance.  Moreover,  it  takes 
enthusiasm  to  fertilize  invention,  and  there 
is  as  yet  little  discernible  enthusiasm  for 
atomic  energy  in  those  quarters  which  are 
asking  for  the  right  to  sponsor  Its  peacetime 
uses.  However,  understandable  this  lack  of 
enthusiasm  may  be,  it  should  not  blind  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  critical  importance  of  hav- 
ing research  for  practical  use  carried  on  with 
the  same  urgency,  the  same  fullness,  the 
same  scope  and  intensity  at  it  has  been  for 
war  ends  thus  far. 

The  size  of  the  opportunity  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  size  of  the  promise.  But  even 
as  man  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
age,  he  is  being  pulled  back  by  his  coattails 
and  told  to  look  the  other  way,  told  that 
he  must  not  allow  his  Imagination  to  get 
out  of  hand — all  this  at  a  time  when  he 
should  know  almost  instinctively  that  if 
he  can  put  the  same  courage,  daring,  imag- 
ination. Ingenuity,  and  skill  that  he  demon- 
strated in  winning  the  wsu-  into  meeting 
the  problems  of  the  new  age,  he  can  win 
the  p>eace  as  well. 

He  must  believe,  too.  that  mobUlzatlon 
of  science  and  knowledge  in  peace  thould 
not  be  confined  to  cosmic  forces,  but  g;>ust 
be  extended  to  his  other  needs,  principally 
health.  What  a  fantastic  irony  that  organ- 
ized science  knows  the  secret  of  the  atom 
but  as  yet  knows  not  a  fig  about  the  com- 
mon cold!  Who  can  tell  what  advances  in 
medical  knowledge  might  accrue  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  if  as  much  mobilized  effort 


were  put  Into  the  study  of  man  as  there 
has  been  of  matter!  Cancer,  heart  disease, 
nephritis,  leukemia,  encephalitis,  poliomye- 
litis, arteriosclerosis,  aplastic  anemia — all 
these  are  anomalies  in  the  modem  world; 
there  is  no  reason  why  mobilized  research 
should  not  be  directed  at  their  causes  and 
cure.  Nor  Is  there  any  reason  wliy  even  old 
age  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  disease  to 
be  attacked  by  science  In  the  same  inten- 
sive fashion. 

Surveying  other  adjustments  he  shall  hnTs 
to  make  if  he  chooses  the  positive  couree. 
man  must  consider  himself  in  relation  to 
his  Individual  development.  He  can  have  the 
limitless  opportunities  that  can  come  with 
time  to  think.  The  trend  during  the  last 
50  years  towards  shorter  work  T?eeks  and 
shorter  hours  will  not  only  be  continued  but 
sharply  accelerated.  Not  more  than  half  vt 
each  week  will  be  spent  earning  a  living.  But 
a  revolution  is  needed  in  his  leisure-time 
activities — which  so  far  have  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated almost  entirely  with  the  commodities 
of  vended  amusement.  Once  before,  ths 
world  knew  a  Golden  Age  where  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual — his  mind  and  his 
body — was  considered  the  first  law  of  life. 
In  Greece,  it  took  the  form  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  awareness,  the  emancipation  of  ths 
intellect  from  the  limitations  of  corroding 
ignorance  and  prejudice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  have  saved  for  last  the  most  a-uclal 
aspect  of  this  general  survey  relating  to  the 
firat  coiuse:  the  transformation  or  adjust- 
ment from  national  man  to  world  man.  Al- 
ready he  has  become  a  world  warrior;  it  is 
but  one  additional  step — though  a  long  one— 
for  him  to  develop  a  world  conscience.  This 
is  not  vaporous  Idealism,  but  sheer,  driving 
necessity.  It  bears  directly  on  the  prospects 
of  his  own  survival.  He  shall  have  to  recog- 
nize the  flat  truth  that  the  greatest  obsoles- 
cence of  all  In  the  atomic  age  is  national 
sovereignty.  Even  back  In  the  old-fiishloned 
rocket  age  before  August  6,  1045.  strict  na- 
tional sovereignty  was  an  anomahDUs  and 
preposterous  holdover  from  the  tribal  instinct 
in  nations.  If  it  was  anomalotis  then,  it  Ls 
the  quintessence  of  anomaly  now.  The 
world  is  a  geographic  entity.  This  is  not 
only  the  basic  requisite  f(ir  world  govern- 
ment but  the  basic  reason  behind  the  need. 

A  common  ground  of  destiny  is  not  too 
large  a  sits  for  the  founding  of  any  com- 
munity. 

Reject  all  other  srguments  for  real  world 
government — reject  the  economic,  the  Ideo- 
logical, the  sociological,  the  humanitarian  ar- 
gumsnU.  valid  though  they  may  be.  Con- 
sider only  the  towering  problem  of  {Mllclng 
the  atom — the  problem  of  keeping  the 
smallest  particle  of  mstter  from  destroying 
all  matter.  We  are  building  on  soapbubbles 
if  we  expect  this  problem  to  be  suujmatically 
solved  by  having  America.  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada keep  the  secret  to  themselves.  That  is 
not  only  highly  improbsble.  but  would  In  it- 
self stimulate  the  other  nations  to  undertake 
whatever  additional  research  might  be  neces- 
sary over  their  present  experimentation  to 
yield  the  desired  results.  In  all  history,  there 
is  not  s  single  instance  of  a  new  weapon 
being  kept  exclusively  by  any  power  or 
powers;  sooner  or  later  either  the  basic  prin- 
ciples l>ecome  generally  known  or  parallel 
devices  are  Invented.  Before  long,  the  atomic 
lx)mb  will  follow  the  Jet  plane,  the  rocket 
bomb,  radar,  and  the  flame  thrower  into  gen- 
eral circtilatlon.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  were  not  the  only  horse  in  the  atomic 
derby:  we  Just  happened  to  finish  first.  The 
others  will  be  along  in  due  time. 

Nor  can  we  rely  on  destructive  atomic 
energy  to  take  care  of  Itself.  Already  there 
is  the  tempting  but  dangerous  notion  to  the 
effect  that  the  atomic  loomb  is  so  horrible 
and  the  terror  of  retaliation  so  great  thst  we 
msy  have  seen  the  last  of  war.  ThU  is  quaai- 
loglcal.  but  war  is  no  resp^ter  of  logic,  rela- 
tive or  absolute.    And  if  hutory  teaches  us 
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tDJthlng.  It  U  thikt  the  poulbillty  of  war 
laerwwcs  tn  direct  proportion  to  the  effective- 
nflH  of  the  tntttruments  of  war. 

Far  from  banishing  war,  the  atomic  bomb 
wtU  lu  itMlf  constitute  a  cauae  of  war.  In 
the  sbMncc  of  world  control  as  part  of  world 
goveriiment  It  will  create  universal  fear  and 
WMIWCWM..  lacb  nation  will  live  nervously 
fMNB  OB*  JBOOMnt  to  the  next,  not  knowing 
whether  the  dealgns  or  ambitions  of  other 
nations  might  prompt  them  to  attempt  a 
lightening  blow  of  obliteration.  The  ordi- 
nary, tlie  Inevitable  differences  among  na- 
tions which  mi:{ht  in  themaelves  be  sxiscep- 
tlble  of  solution  might  now  become  the  sig- 
nals for  direct  action,  lest  the  other  nation 
get  m  the  iL-st  and  decisive  blow.  Since  the 
acience  of  warfare  will  no  longer  be  depend- 
ent upon  armies  but  will  be  wa^ed  by  push 
buttoiM.  releaalng  radio-controlled  rocket 
pl— —  carrying  cargoes  of  atomic  explosives. 
th<>  sUghcest  surpiclon  may  start  all  the  push 
button*  golQg. 

There  U  the  argument,  of  course,  that  each 
nation  will  realize  this;   and  that  the  first 
button  might  lead  to  universal  catastrophe 
at  all  the  other  nations  rush  to  their  switch 
boarda  of  annihilation.     Here.  too.  there  U 
the   unwnrranted  presupposition  of  reason. 
In  an  Atmosphere  of  high  tension  and  aus- 
ptclun.  reason  is  an  easy  victim.     Moreover, 
there  will  always  be  the  feeling  that  one 
nation  «an  eacape  thcugh  all  the  others  may 
go  down.    What  a  temputlon  for  the  blits- 
krlegars. 
^       No:  there  is  no  comfort  to  be  derived  from 
^-^the  war-ls-now-too-horrlble  theory.    There  Is 
one  way  and  only  one  to  achieve  effective 
control    of   dMtmeUve   atomic   energy   and 
that  Is  through  ovntraltMd   world  govern- 
ment    Not  loose.  Informal  organisation.    Not 
even    through     an     international     pool,    or 
through    an    International    policing    agree- 
mant.    A  police  force  is  no  better  than  its 
Ikwa,    and    there   can    be    no    laws    without 
goTcmment.      Finally    the    potency    of    the 
weapon    must    dictate    the    po;ency    at    Its 
control.    •     •     • 

It  wou'.d  be  comforting  to  know  that  the 
world  bad  several  generations  in  which  It 
might  be  able  to  evolve  naturally  and  progres- 
slTely  Into  a  single  governmental  unit.  In 
fact,  even  as  late  as  Aui^ust  5,  1945.  it  seemed 
that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  had 
made  an  adequate  beginning  In  that  direc- 
tion, providing  the  machinery  for  revision 
which  might  lead  within  15  or  20  years  to  a 
real  world  structure.  But  the  time  factor 
has  been  shattered.  We  no  longer  have  a 
leeway  of  15  or  20  years;  whatever  must  be 
done  must  be  done  with  an  immediacy  which 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  urgency.  Once  the 
baaic  peace  set:iemen-j  are  arranged,  the 
United  Nations  must  convene  again  for  an 
atomic  age  inventory,  undertaking  an  over- 
all examination  of  the  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  world  since  Its  conference  in  San 
Francisco  In  the  long-ago  spring  of  1945. 

If  all  this  sounds  like  headlong  argument, 
posing  methods  or  solutions  which  seem 
above  the  reach  of  mortal  man,  the  answer 
must  be  that  mortal  man's  reach  was  long 
enough  apparently  to  push  science  and  in- 
vention ahead  by  at  least  500  years  during 
5  years  of  experimentation  on  atomic  energy. 
His  ability  to  do  this  not  only  indicates  that 
he  can  extend  or  overextend  himself  when 
pressed,  but  emphnsizes  the  need  to  do  the 
•ame  with  government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Man  must  decide,  moreover,  what  is  more 
Important— his  differences  or  bis  similarities. 
If  ha  chooaea  the  forn\er,  he  embarks  on  a 
path  that  will,  paradoxically,  destroy  the 
differences  and  himself  as  well.  If  he  chooses 
the  latter,  he  shows  a  wiUlngneiis  to  meet 
the  re«p<in»ibilitle8  th«t  go  with  maturity 
and  cunacience.  Thoui(h  heterogeneity  la 
the  basic  manifestation  of  nature,  as  0peno«r 
obaerved.  a  atiU  greater  manifestation  U  the 


ability  of  nature  to  cr(at«  larger  areas  of 


homogeneity  which  act 


as  a  sort  of  rim  to 


the  spokes  of  the  human  wheel. 


All  theae  are  the  vnr 
adjustments  needed  in 
man's  nature.  In  his  way 


ous  mutations  and 

the    exoresalon    of 

of  life,  his  thinking. 


his  economics,  his  education,  his  condition 


ing  and  orientation,  and 
ernment  In  an  atomic  agfc 


this,  the   first  course,  t  lere  is  yet  another 


way.   an    alternative    to 
This  Is  the  second  courie 


this  second  course  may  i  leem,  we  de?cribe  It 


It    is   ponsible   that 
»  way  to  stay  allv« 


In    all    seriousness,    for 

through  It  man  may  find 

which  is  the  central  problem  under  consld 

eratlon  in  this  paper 

The  second  course  is  rfelatlvely  iilmple.    It 
requires    that    man    des  roy,    carefully    and 


relating   to   science 
m  destroy  all  ma- 


ils universities  and 
,  rip  apart  his  art. 


completely,  everything 
and  clvlllxatlon.  Let  h 
chines  and  the  knowled  :e  which  can  build 
or  operate  those  machl  les.  Let  him  raze 
his  cities,  smash  his  lahtratorles.  dismantle 
his  factories,  tear  down 
schools,  burn  his  llbrarl 
Let  him  murder  his  scientists.  hl«i  doctors, 
his  teachers,  his  lawmal  ers.  his  mechanics 
his  merchants,  and  anyor  e  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  machine  -y  of  knowledge  or 
progress.  Let  him  punla  i  literacy  by  death. 
Let  him  abolish  nations  dnd  set  up  the  tribe 
as  sovereign.  In  short.  1  it  him  revert  to  hit 
condition  In  society  in  10,000  B.  C.  Thus 
emancipated    from   scler  ce.    from    progress 
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his  concept  of  gov- 
But  If  he  rejects 


world   government. 
Preposterous  as 


knowledge,    from 
ionably  certain  of 


from  government,  from 
thought,  he  can  be  rei 
safeguarding  his  exist  mde  on  this  planet 

This  la  the  alternativ  i  to  world  govern 
ment — If  modern  man  wlihea  an  alternative 
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MONRONEY 


OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octdber  10.  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  clipping  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  7,  1945: 

ALPHABET 1  TBTUTS 


THE  PHONXnC 

POS.4L    TO    ASSIGN    EACH 
EXPLAINED 


OF  THE  PKO- 
1  OUND    A    LEITEB    ARE 


To  the  New  York  Herald 
On  page  15  of  the  Heral< 
24  is  a  very  timely  articU 
news    demand    for    42 
seems   that   Dr.   Pollock 
House  of  Commons,  a  bill 
alphabet  to  be  used  In  w 
netlcally.     The   very  nexl 
your  editorial,  Twenty-slj 
cules  Dr.  Shaw  because  he 
because  he  la  trying  to 
language  and  make  It 
the  children,  as  well  as  foi 
Many    teachers    know 
George  Bernard  Shaw 
English  and  American 
absurd  and  rldlruloiu  a 
2.  There  should  be  a 
separate   word    sound    In 
guage.     8.  A  phonetic  a 
every  child  2  years  of 
the  elementary  achool 
hiRh  school,  and  still  ft 
belter  education  than 
they  are  graduated  from 
achocls. 

4.  (a)  There  can  be  nc 
until  there  u  a 


knaws 
spp 


dlst  net 


thry 


Tribune: 

Tribune  of  August 
headed  "Shaw  re- 
letjter    alphabet."      It 
ntroduced.   In   the 
to  make  a  40-letter 
|itlng  English  pho- 
day.   on  page   10, 
Are  Enough,  rldl- 
Is  an  old  man  and 
ittiprove  the  English 
eaiier  and  better  for 
the  adulta. 
undoubtedly    Dr, 
that:    1.  Our 
Ulng  Is  the  most 
piling  In  the  world, 
letter  for  each 
our  spoken   lan- 
ilfhabet  would  save 
drxiduery  in 
1   year  in   the 
each  of  them  a 
now  have  when 
/  merlca'a  bett  high 


uieless 
a  Id 


permanent  peace 
permanent  world  govern- 


ment.  (b)  Tliere  can  be  no  world  govern- 
ment until  there  la  a  world  language,  (c) 
There  can  be  no  world  language  until  the 
spoken  language  of  one  of  the  world's  great 
nations  Is  made  phonetic,  and  this  spelling 
Is  taucht  not  only  In  all  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  Notion  but  In  the  public  schools  of 
all  of  the  civilized  and  progressive  nations 
of  the  world. 

6.  All  of  the  small  and  weak  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  the  English-speaking  people 
to  save  them  from  total  destruction  under 
the  heels  of  tyranu.  Therefore,  if  we  make 
the  English  language  phonetic  It  will  be  the 
world's  commercial  and  diplomatic  language 
within  6  or  10  years. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  will 
take  the  lead  and  appoint  a  commission  to 
meet  with  commissions  from  other  English- 
speaking  countries  our  language — spelled 
sensibly — will  be  the  world  language  long  be- 
fore we  can  possibly  leave  Germany  or  Japan. 
Woodford  D.  Anderson. 

tottknvilll,  sxatzn  island. 

September  29.  1945. 

The  above  commentary  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ford D.  Anderson  is  particularly  Interest- 
ing to  the  people  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  on 
April  24.  1945.  2  day.s  before  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Charter  at 
San  Pranclsco,  passed  a  resolution  unani- 
mously urging  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
State.s  to  consider  the  global  alphabet 
devised  by  former  United  States  Sena- 
tor Robert  L.  Owen,  as  a  mechanism  by 
which  the  ppople  of  the  whole  world 
could  be  taught  to  read  English  as  now 
printed  in  our  dally  press,  magazines,  and 
books  and  to  .speak  it. 

Senator  Owen's  plan  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  greatest  linguists  in  the  world, 
and  he  has  now  available  for  the  public 
press  books  teaching  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tuguese, Russian,  Chinese,  German,  and 
English  to  understand  each  other  and  to 
make  English  a  world  language.  The 
matter  is  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  has  been  pending  there  for 
2  years  without  action.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly submitted  to  the  Department 
of  State  without  action. 

May  I  not  call  attention  to  the  Span- 
ish-English and  Portuguese-English 
books  as  a  means  by  which,  with  high 
speed,  to  teach  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  English 
language, 

I  invite  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  look  at  the  record  contained 
in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  July  12, 
1945,  when  the  committee  was  consider- 
ing the  United  Nations  Charter,  See 
pages  534-549. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  that  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  has  been  furnished  with 
seventy  or  eighty  million  dollars  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fmprovlng  the  cul- 
tural relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Latin-American  Repub- 
lic? and  has  expended  millions  for  educa- 
tional purpo.ses.  why  has  not  advantage 
been  taken  of  the  Improved  method  of 
teaching  the  people  of  the  Western  Hem- 
Isphere  to  ipeak  English  and  to  read  our 
American  newspapers,  magailnes.  and 
books,  printed  In  current  English. 
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Postwar  Merckant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  RIIMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HODSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  3, 194S 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recor o,  I  Include  a 
broadcast  prepared  this  week  for  Sta- 
tions W3CO,  Saiilt  Ste.  Mirle:  WMAM, 
I.Iahnelte-Meuomine€;  and  WDBC,  Es- 
canaba: 

0:ie  of  the  moat  Important  postwar  bills 
to  come  before  the  Congreas  piissed  last  week 
In  the  House  by  a  voice  vow.  It  la  called 
the  ahlp-sales  bill  of  IMS  imd  had  bean 
under  consideration  In  our  Merchant  Marine 
and  Flahertea  Committee,  of  ahlch  I  am  the 
aecond  ranking  minority  me.nber,  for  the 
past  16  months.  It  was  a  very  imporUnt 
and  extremely  involved  piece  of  leelslatlon 
for  ra  to  work  out,  but  I  believe  as  It  passed 
the  Hotise  It  Is  a  good  bill:  althcufh.  of  courae. 
It  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  averytme  Intaraated. 
Undoubtedly,  It  will  paaa  th<  SraaU  in  a 
•omewhat  difTerent  form  and  In  Mmt  r«- 
•pacta  at  leaat  will  b«  rewritten  In  conferenc« 
between  the  two  Houses,  whlcl:  la  customary 
with  most  important  legislation. 

The  flrat  bill  introduced  wai  pre«ent«d  to 
our  chairman  by  the  Marltlmt)  Commission 
and  seemingly  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
Rooaevelt  administration.  It  waa  so  vicious 
In  Its  discrimination  In  favor  of  subsldlBed 
American  operators  and  proapectlve  foreign 
purchasers  as  oppoaed  to  the  unsubsidlced 
American  operator,  who  puts  his  own  cash 
on  the  barrel  head  to  buy  a  vewel  and  oper- 
ates It  all  over  the  world  In  dlre<!t  competition 
with  foreign  operators,  that  cur  committee 
immediately  rejected  it  and  made  its  poaltlon 
clear  not  only  to  the  Maritime  Commission 
but  to  the  State  Departmenv,  and  to  the 
Roosevelt  administration   as  vrell. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  alt- 
uatlon,  let  me  explain  briefly  ttat  when  Con- 
greaa  passed  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  li  did  so  with  theae  thougata  In  mind — 
and  I  quote:  "It  is  necessary  for  the  national 
defense  and  development  of  the  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce  of  the  Unlt^Kl  States  that 
the  United  States  have  a  merchant  marine 
stifflclent  to  carry  Its  domestic  water-borne 
commerce  and  a  substantial  portion  of  Its 
water-borne  export  and  Import  foreign  com- 
merce and  to  provide  shipping  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  maintatning  the  flow  of 
auch  domestic  and  foreign  wat<j-bome  com- 
merce at  all  times."  I  might  point  out  that 
by  domestic  commerce  we  mean  our  coastwise 
shipping — that  Is  between  poita  along  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  and  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ooaati  in  which  for- 
eign flag  ships  are  not  permlttKl  to  operate. 
And  then  the  act  provided  tht^  it  ia  necea- 
sary  to  maintain  a  merchant  marine  capable 
of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military  auxiliary 
in  time  of  war  or  national  enr.ergency— and 
certainly  without  our  merchant  marina  at 
the  start  of  this  war  and  as  It  has  been  aug- 
mented since  we  could  not  liavs  won  the 
war— and  it  provided  further  tttat  theae  shlpa 
should  ba  ownad  and  oparattd  under  the 
United  SUtas  flag  by  ettiaana  of  the  United 
Btataa  and  was  to  ba  compoaal  of  the  bast- 
tqulpped,  safest,  and  most  sultabla  typat  of 
ttaaala.  constructad  In  the  Unl".«d  Stataa  and 
manned  with  a  trnlned  and  sIBclent  oltlaan 
ptnonnel  and  supplemented  by  Amerlean- 
ownad  fnellltias  for  repairs,  marina  Inaur- 
anca,  and  uthar  auxlliaiy  »erv  c«s. 

Now  It  is  a  walNestabllshad  fact  that  In 
the  prewar  world  foreign  shipyards  oould 
construct,  and  foreign  operators  could  optr- 


ata,  ships  at  about  half  the  coat  of  our  own. 
Thia  la  becauaa  of  lower  wage  acalea.  lower 
material  coata.  amaller  crews  on  the  veaacia 
and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  foreign  oper- 
ators were  receiving  financial  help  from  their 
own  governments. 

Consequently,  in  order  that  the  American 
flag  could  be  kept  flying  all  over  the  seven 
eeaa.  Congress  provided  that  our  Oovemment 
should  help  certain  American  operatora  in 
their  foreign  cpcratlona  and  did  tbla  in  two 
waya.    It  provided  for  a  construction  aubsldy 
for  them  bo  that  for  slilpa  engaged  in  tt^ese 
trades  the  Government  would  advance  half 
the  constructlorj   cost  of   the   vessel.    Sec- 
ondly. It  provided  that  In  the  operation  of 
ehlps  on  certain  routes.  Congress  would  pro- 
vide   a   subsidy    to   help   carry   our    higher 
operating  casta  but  at  the  same  time  stipu- 
lating Just  what  route*  should  be  served  by 
these   compautes,   how    many   ships   should 
s&ll  on  these  routes,  and  when  they  should 
sail.    Some  30  such  routes  all  over  the  world 
were  set  up  and  Just  piior  to  the  war  some 
12  companies  only  were  aervlng  2S  of  these 
routes  with  no  bidders  aaeklng  to  aarw  th« 
additional    8.    Th«    Marltima    Commtaaton 
was  the  sola  Judge  as  to  who  should  operate 
on  theae  routes  and  how  they  should  operata 
and  mainuinad  vary  tight  Jurisdiction  over 
thost  routes  and  tlwlr  operators  and  by  that 
control  thereby  eliminated  any  other  lines 
from  competing  in  those  rotites,  if  they  were 
to  receive  either  of  these  CtoTammcnt  sub- 
aldlaa.    Thoaa  oparatora  than  ara  known  as 
subaldlaed  operators.    I  believe  Congraaa  waa 
wise  in  i>rovlding  for  thoae  sut>sldl«s  and  b«- 
lleva  also,  however,  that  in  aoma  inatanoaa 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  not  operated 
wisely  In  the  handling  of  that  particular  pro- 
gram.   Although  it  was  plain  to  us  time  and 
time  again  In  our  meetings  with  the  Marltima 
Commission  officials  that  they  showed  a  very 
definite  preference  for  the  subsidized  oper- 
ator, probably  because  in  that  way  it  was 
somewhat  akin  to  a  socialistic  program  of 
Government  ownership  or  at  least  Govern- 
ment control  of  our  maritime  Industry. 

The  other  class  of  American  operators,  how- 
ever, who.  In  line  with  our  traditional  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  and  free  competition, 
were  men  who  invested  their  own  funds  In 
the  construction  of  their  own  ships  and  by 
efficiency  of  operation  and  management  took 
their  chances  in  world-wide  competition, 
sailing  wherever  they  wanted  and  when  they 
wanted  to  go.  These  last,  of  course,  were 
far  In  the  majority  in  the  prewar  world  and 
probably  wUl  l>e  in  the  postwar  world. 

Now,  with  that  background,  perhaps,  you 
win  be  as  amazed  as  we  were,  when  the  Marl- 
time  Commiflsion  submitted  lU  first  out  of 
four  proposed  bills  to  us.  to  find  that  they 
proposed  to  penalize  this  last  class  of  un- 
BUbeldlaed  operators  100  percent  in  favor 
of  sales  of  our  surplus  merchant  marine  to 
the  subsidised  operator  and  to  the  prospec- 
tive foreign  purchaser.  Bear  this  In  mind. 
We  have  Invested  In  our  war-built  merchant 
fleet  about  $17,000,000,000,  Including  the  cost 
of  the  shipyards  construction.  Approximate- 
ly $8,000,000,000  worth  of  ahlps  will  be  de- 
clared aurplus  by  the  Maritime  Commiaslon 
altar  consultation  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Departmanu.  Some  '2J0QO  at  these  slilpa  are 
of  the  Liberty  type  for  which  a  suitable  mar- 
ket la  very  doubtful  indeed,  bacauaa  thay  ara 
too  slow  and  inefficient  to  compata  in  the 
world  market,  althotigh  they  did  work  out 
Ttry  eatlsfactorlly  for  convoy  service.  It  Is 
proposed  now  that  such  of  thoae  ahlps  aa 
remain  unaold  will  ba.  and  can  ba.  carefully 
laid  up  without  aarloua  daterloratljn  for 
many  years  and  will  ba  avallabla  in  tha  avant 
wt  should  unfortunately  have  another  ca- 
taatrophio  war  In  the  next  ao  or  80  years. 

Wa  do  have,  however,  many  exoallant  ahlpa 
of  prewar  design  which  ara  fast  and  eSclent 
and  capable  of  competing  In  thU  poatwar 
world  and  It  U  thoaa  cargo  ahlps  and  thoaa 
tankart  which  ara  no  longtr  needed  for  war- 


time use  that  we  aeek  to  dtapoaa  in  the  bill 
passed  lost  Tuesday. 

As  I  previously  mentioned.    Oitr  best  ««tl- 
mata   ia   that   tha  foreign   shipynrda   could 
probably  build  theae  or  comparable  shipa  at 
about  half  cur  prewar  coats  and  probably  for 
about  half  aa  much  aa  our  wartime  coats 
which,  of  course,  were  naturally  higher  than 
they  were  prewar.     So  that  has  to  be  o\ir 
yardstick  wkien  we  aeek  to  aell  these  ships  tn 
the  poatwar  world  markets.    In  the  first  bill 
aubmltted  by  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstnitlcn. 
It  was  proposed  that  we  chould  eell  these  to 
the  subsidised  Government -controll«l  Amer- 
ican operator  at  that  forel,"»n  cost  of  60  per- 
cent our  own  prewar  cost  and  provided  that 
bcih  of  theae  buyers  -foreign  and  domestic — 
should  pay  ia>4  percent  down  in  caah  and 
the  balance  should  b    paid  In  30  equal  In- 
stallments over  the  next   ao  years,   bearing 
Interest  at  S*,   percent.    The  una<ih*klliia<1 
freely  competitive  American  operator,  how- 
ever, would  pay  exactly  twice  that  much. 
The   nost   absurd,   aainlne   propoaal   that  I 
have  ever  heard  come  out  of  the  Eonsevelt 
adminlatratlon,  and  It  went  still  furtheir  in 
Its  recommendation,  namely,  that  the  for- 
elgnera  could  oome  over  here  with  the  ap- 
proval  of   the   Prealdent   and   borrow   their 
money  from  any  one  of  aeveral  governmentivl 
agenclea— such  aa  tha  Export-Import  Bank. 
the  ItPC.  or  lend-leaaa— and  provided  further 
that  the  Prealdent  could  suapend  their  pay- 
ments any  time  he  wished. 

Well.  I  am  glad  to  aay,  friends,  that  that 
entire  propoeal  woa  dumped  overboard  In  a 
hurry  by  our  entu-e  committee — Republicans 
and  Dcmocrau  alike — even  though  a  report 
from  the  SUte  Department  stated  clearly  and 
tmequlvocably  that  our  ao-called  atafsmen 
believed  thct  It  waa  twt  in  the  intensti  of 
thla  Nation  for  ua  to  toko  advantage  of  our 
prci^ent  dominance  in  the  maritime  world 
because  of  our  war-buUt  construction  to  aet 
us  up  as  the  postwar  first-rate  maritime  na- 
tion but  rather  we  should  relegate  our  poal- 
tion  in  tavor  of  othe  countries  abroad.  In 
other  wi  -ds,  reading  between  the  lines,  the 
State  Department,  the  administration,  and 
the  Maritime  Commiaslon  proposed  that  we 
should  once  again  assume  a  poaltlon  as  a 
fourth-  or  fifth-rate  maritime  nation.  Tiie 
excuse  was  given  that  if  we  want  to  Increase 
our  foreign  trade  we  must  make  It  possible 
for  the  foreigners  to  deliver  those  goods  to 
otir  shores  and  take  our  exports  out  of  here 
In  order  that  they  might  have  money  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  purchfesed 
from  us.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that 
our  foreign  export  business  has  never  been 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  national  sales 
and  the  freight  that  those  nations  would 
have  received  for  carrying  goods  to  and  from 
the  United  States  would  not  amoimt  to  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  national 
trade. 

And  here  is  another  Interesting  thing  that 
they  tried  to  pull  off  on  lu  which  you  can 
thank  our  committee  for  stopping. 

At  the  very  time  that  we  were  vociferously 
objecting  to  this  proposal,  and  being  resisted 
Just  as  stubbornly  by  the  adminUtration. 
the  State  Department  executed  a  lend  I— s 
agreement  with  the  French  Ooyemment— 
this  vtras  long  before  France  hod  been  reUken 
by  American  blood— In  which  they  propoeed 
to  aell  the  than  thoroughly  unsuble  Frertcb 
Government  aa.OOO.OOO  worth  of  our  ships 
under  lend-leaae  at  half  of  our  prewar  do- 
meatlc  cost,  with  no  down  payment  but  to 
be  paid  for  under  lend-leaae  terms  with  in- 
Ureat  at  1^  percent  over  a  SO*year  period: 
and  again  with  a  provlao  that  the  Prealdeat 
cmild  suapend  paymenU  any  time  he  deeoMKl 
It  wise  for  our  GovenuMDt.  Tofa  can  thank 
our  committee  for  brtaglag  about  the  eaa- 
reilng  of  that  agreement  before  tha  ink  woe 
barely  dry. 

And  I  might  add  In  eloelng  that  this  ad- 
minlatratlon presaure  baa  kept  up  right  to 
the  very  day  we  brought  this  bill  on  the  floor. 
Fur  Insunce,  the  /Ivnate  commlvtae  In  Its 
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hMringi  on  •  eotnp«rftbl«  bill  to  th«  on* 
w*  p«uMd  In  th«  Hoiu*  had  a  Utt«r  from  Mr. 
John  D.  8nyd«r.  DU-tctor,  OSct  of  War  Mo. 
biUaation  and  R«eoo?*raion,  in  which  ha 
•did: 

•Thii  bin  la  eone«lvfld  too  narrowly,  Wt 
Uty  in  a  world  in  which  our  own  aaf*ty  and 
pMiparlty  ara  directly  dependant  on  tha 
■ulntenanca  of  friandly  ralationa  with  othar 
eounuiaa  and  on  tb«tr  economic  progrtaa  aa 
well  aa  our  own.  Aa  you  know,  the  PraaMtont 
haa  made  thu  hla  policy  and  he  bellevee  that 
It  abould  be  followed  In  the  caae  of  ahtp  dl«- 
poaal  aa  well  aa  m  all  other  aapacta  of  our 
foreign  relatlona." 

And.  alao,  that  aame  Senate  committee  had 
a  letter  from  none  other  than  the  Director  of 
the  Budget.  Mr.  Harold  D  S;nllh,  who  la  pre- 
sumed to  apeak  for  the  Prealdent,  that  we 
•hould  not  adopt  a  narrow  natlonallstlo 
policy  and  ahould  aell  these  ships  to  the  for- 
eign purchasers  at  a  favorable  price. 

What  we  actually  did  In  the  committee, 
and  the  House  passed  our  bill,  was  to  set  the 
price  on  these  surplus  ships  at  60  percent  of 
the  prewar  domestic  cost  to  our  unsubsl- 
dl2ed  American  operators  and  at  55  percent 
of  our  prewar  domestic  cost  to  the  subsidized 
operators  and  to  the  foreign  purchasers.  We 
provided  fuither  that  taking  Into  account  de- 
preciation, which  was  normally  considered 
as  5  percent  per  year  on  all  ships  with  a  3- 
percent  accelerated  depredation  for  wartime 
use.  that  in  no  event  should  any  ship  be  sold 
for  leaa  than  35  percent  of  Its  wartime  cost 
to  an  unsubsldized  operator  nor  less  than  40 
percent  to  a  subsidized  American  operator 
or  a  foreign  purchaser.  Therefore,  we  as- 
eured  to  Uncle  Sam  that  he  could  at  least  get 
that  much  money  back  out  of  his  wartime 
expenditure.  necesslUted  originally  by  the 
necessities  of  war.  and  at  a  price  at  which  It 
was  indicated  to  us  these  ships  could  be  sold 
and  at  the  same  ttmo  return  the  largest  pos- 
sible part  of  Us  Investment  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  After  all.  whatever  loaa  Uncle  Sam 
haa  to  take  la  all  out-of-pocket  expense  for 
hla  war-bunt  merchant  marine  and  must  b« 
charged  up  to  the  coat  of  the  war.  We  could 
not  return  1  cent  to  Uncle  Sam  unleaa  we 
priced  thoae  shlpa  at  a  price  %hat  could  In- 
aure  their  aal*. 
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Shall  We  Gve  Away  the  Secret  of  the 
Atomic  Bomb? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NtW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  1,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

the  propasal  to  share  the  secret  of  our 

atomic  bomb  with  the  other  nations  of 

the  world  is  a  shocking  display  of  indif- 

ferenc?  to  the  security  of  our  own  jieople. 

It   is  internationalism  run   wild.     It  is 

appeasement  run  mad.     It  is  the  same 

appeasement    jjolicy    of    the    Roosevelt 

administration  which  armed  Japan  with 

our  scrap  iron.  oil.  firearms,  motors,  and 

other  essential  wjjr  materials  in  suflB- 

dent   quantities   to   make   possible    the 

ghastly  slaughter  of  our  boys  in  the  Pa- 

,cific  as  well  as  to  cripple  hundreds  of 

^"thousands  of  other  American  soldiers. 

There  could  have  been  no  Pearl  Harbor-r 

nor  wholesale  massacre  of  our  men,  nor 

the  destruction  of   our  ships   and   our 

grounded  planes  had  it  not  been  for  the 

policy  to  which  I  have  referred.    Now 


anoth  sr 
fury 


It  U  proposed  by 
a  group  of  warmon 
claaaed  as 
cauie  their 
property  of  the  clt 
States  and  distribute 
pies  of  the  earth, 
secrets  of  national  de 
neighbors." 

To  place  the  secret 
disposal  of  a  nstion 
refu.sed  to  cooperate 
Ity  program  would  \y 
pie.  usher  In 
would  surpa.ss  in 
of  life  any  holocaust 
In  human  history, 
of  another  war  are 
cast  by  our  internat 
appeasers. 

Are  we  to  share  thi 
deadly  implement  of 
which  refused  us 
to  launch  an  attack 
save  the  lives  of  our 
the  war? 

Did  our  oflBcers 
lines  of  the  nation  w 
cooperate   with   the 
national  security? 

The  world  Is  se 
structlon.  greed,  and 
of  It  is  directed  at  th( 
the  internationalists 
ministration  succeed 
tlons  with  the  atoml< 
Japan  with  scrap 
arms,  long  prior  to 
we  may  be  hke  the 
turned  its  head  and 
piercing  Its  heart  was 
own  wing." 
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Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr. 
Department  and  the 
are  too  slow   in  di 
These  discharges  shohld 
These  men  entered  thi ' 
war — that  has  been  dope 
be  allowed  to  come 

The  fact  that  the 
separation  centers  w 
is  evidence  that  ther 
for  the  discharge  of 
Army  camp  or  post 
tion  center. 

No  individual  shou 
armed  service  because 
arising   in   the  proceis 
charges.    A  plan  should 
whereby  the  men  coild 
home  and  report  back 
tion  at  a  later  date 
The  War  and  Navy 
concentrate  on  getting 
stead  of  on  reasons 
them. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
didate  for  President 
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Republican  can- 
1944,  was  right 


when  he  declared  at  Philadelphia  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1944: 

Thla  baalc  laaua  was  clearly  revealed  In  tha 
rMent  announcement  by  the  Director  of  8o« 
lectlve  Service  in  Waahlngton.  He  aaid  that 
when  Ucimrtny  and  Japan  have  been  defeated 
It  will  ttill  br  ncceaanry  to  dcniobillie  the 
ormcd  forci'i  very  gradUKlly.  And  why? 
BecaUae,  he  aald,  "We  can  keep  people  In  the 
Army  about  aa  cheaply  aa  we  could  create 
an  agency  for  them  when  they  are  out." 

For  6  mo'-ths  we  have  been  hearing  itate- 
menta  from  the  New  Deal  underllnga  In 
Waahlngton  that  thla  waa  the  plan.  Now  It 
la  out  in  the  open.  They  have  been  working 
up  to  it.  Because  they  are  afraid  of  peace. 
They  are  afraid  of  a  continuance  of  their 
own  failures  to  get  this  country  going  again. 
They  are  afraid  of  America. 

I  do  not  share  that  fear.  I  believe  that 
our  mcmt>ers  of  the  armed  forces  should  be 
transported  home  and  released  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment  after  victory.  I  believe 
that  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  Japan 
should  very  soon  be  confined  to  those  who 
voluntarily  chooee  to  remain  In  the  Army 
when  peace  comes. 

The  I^ew  Deal  candidate  later  on  is- 
sued a  statement  describing  Mr.  Dewey's 
charge  as  being  fantastic  and  Implied 
that  it  was  not  true.  This  was  answered 
by  Oovernor  Dewey  at  Oklahoma  City. 
Okla.,  on  September  25,  1944.  He  then 
said: 

My  opponent  describes  as.  and  I  quote 
him,  a  "fantastic  charge"  the  statement  that 
his  administration  plans  to  keep  men  In  the 
Army  when  the  war  Is  over  and  that  It  In- 
tends to  keep  them  there  because  it  fe^rs 
there  will  be  no  Jobs  for  them  In  civil  life. 
Well,  who  brought  that  up? 

Here  Is  the  statement  of  a  high  ofBclal  of 
the  administration  as  reported  on  August  23. 
1944.  In  the  publication  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  He  aald:  "We 
can  keep  people  In  the  Army  about  aa  cheaply 
•a  we  could  create  an  agency  tot  them  when 
they  are  out." 

Now.  who  aald  that?  It  was  the  National 
Director  of  Selective  Service  appointed  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  still  in  office. 

But.  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  War  Depart- 
ment thereafter  Issued  a  plan  for  what  he 
called  speedy  discharges.  You  can  rend  that 
plan  from  now  until  doomsday  and  you  can- 
not find  one  word  about  speedy  dlachargea. 
It  Is.  In  fact,  a  statement  of  the  priority  In 
Which  men  will  be  discharged  after  the  war. 
It  does  not  say  whether  they  are  to  be  re- 
tained in  service  a  month  or  years  after  vic- 
tory. That  will  be  up  to  the  next  adminis- 
tration. The  present  admlnUtration.  with 
Its  record  of  peacetime  failure,  la  afraid  to 
bring  men  home  after  victory. 

Time  has  proven  that  Governor  Dewey 
was  correct.  The  wrath  of  the  entire 
Nation  is  turning  upon  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  because  of  their  failure  to 
get  the  men  home.  This  is  a  tragic  situ- 
ation and  will  impair  the  future  work  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  people  wUl  not 
be  to  blame,  however.  It  is  this  admin- 
istration that  is  failing. 

Can  it  be  that  discharges  are  being 
delayed  by  this  administration  so  that 
the  choice  jobs  in  reconversion  go  to  the 
CIO-PAC  boys?  Is  our  discharge  pro- 
gram being  cleared  through  Sidney? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  do.  by  direct  legislation, 
what  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
have  failed  up  to  date  to  do.  The  brave 
men  who  have  won  this  war  are  entitled 
to  take  their  places  with  their  families 
without  further  delay. 
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Telegram  From  Generaliiiiino  Chiang 
Kai-ihtk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNtCTlCUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10, 1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker  the  follow- 
ing splendid  telegram  was  sent  by  Oen- 
erallssimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  of  China,  to 
a  large  meeting  held  in  War  Memorial 
Hall  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  last  night,  October 
9,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Double  Tenth.  I  am  sure  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  glad  to  read 
It.  and  that  they  and  our  Nfitlon  whole- 
heartedly Join  with  China's  great  leader 
in  wishing  for  a  new  era  of  cooperation 
and  brotherhood  between  our  two  great 
nations. 

China  was  the  first  of  the  Allied  Nations  to 
fight  and  the  longest  to  suffer.  Ours  was 
not  only  a  war  against  aggression  but  by  force 
of  our  social  development  was  also  a  strug- 
gle for  reconstruction.  We  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  help  from  the  American  Government 
which  has  been  a  decisive  factor  In  the  Pa- 
cific war.  We  are  also  very  appreciative  of 
the  generous  aid  from  the  American  people 
received  through  the  National  War  Relief 
Fund.  United  China  Relief,  and  the  American 
red  Cross.  This  has  been  from  the  people  of 
America  to  people  of  China.  It  haa  eased 
the  burden  of  suffering.  It  has  helped  main- 
tain morale  when  conditions  were  discourag- 
ing. It  haa  Improved  efficiency  of  services  to 
our  soldiers  and  civilians.  It  has  enabled 
many  of  our  social  agencies  to  carry  on.  It 
hao  preserved  universities  for  their  great 
postwar  task.  All  this  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  achievement  ol  final  victory. 
Now  the  d<<ys  of  war  have  ceased  and  days  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconstructUin  have  come. 
During  the  war  the  Allied  armies  fought  aa 
one.  Allied  Governments  planned  aa  one. 
Allied  peoplea  bore  their  burdens  as  one.  In 
unity  was  strength  and  In  stn-ngth  victory. 
Therefore  let  us  now  be  resolved  that  this 
cooperation  and  brotherhood  may  not  be 
things  of  the  moment  only  but  .n  even  deeper 
measure  may  characterize  the  days  ahead  so 
that  In  peace  as  In  war  unity  will  prevail. 

Chiang  Kai-shek. 


Santa  Ciaus  and  Chicken  Feed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10, 1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  of  October  3, 
1945: 

SANTA  GLAUS  AND  CHICKIN  FEED 

As  was  expected,  the  Truman  administra- 
tion has  come  out  in  favor  of  tax  reduction 
as  a  broad,  general  principle.  In  much  the 
same  way  that  It  Is  in  favor  ol  Santa  Claus. 

Since  there  Is  no  record  of  Congress  ever 
having  voted  against  tax  reduci  ion  when  the 
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opportunity  presented  Itself  to  eurry  votes 
by  seeming  to  b^  generoui  to  lu  employers, 
•ome  kind  of  reduction  brgtnnlng  In  1046 
U  a  certainty,  Further  than  that,  the  pros- 
pect le  vague.  It  la  not  customary,  how* 
ever,  to  be  too  particular  ab<nit  Santa  Claus, 
on  the  premise  that  almost  anything  Is 
better  than  nothing.  But  the  fact  U  that 
the  Government's  proposal  is  hardly  worth 
considering. 

The  Truman  admlnUtration.  through  Ssc- 
retary  of  Treasury  Vinson,  proposed  repeal  of 
the  normal  lax,  thus  removing  perhaps 
la  000,000  persons  from  income-tax  lists  at  a 
time  when  the  national  debt  wUl  be  ap- 
proaching $300,000,000,000  and  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  government  will  be  continu- 
ing to  rise.  However,  the  12.000.000  are  only 
nominally  taxpayers;  they  contribute  vir- 
tually nothing. 

It  proposes  elimination  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  on  corporations,  a  gesture  of  good 
win  to  business  enterprise.  And  It  proposes 
an  automatic  return  after  next  June  30  to 
prewar  excise-tax  rates,  wiping  out  wartime 
rates  on  luxury  Items.  All  told,  the  maxi- 
mum effect  of  the  cuts  would  be  no  more  than 
$5,000,000,000,  a  small  sum  relative  to  the 
total  of  anticipated  tax  collections — and  a 
small  amount  of  tax  relief  relative  to  what 
the  population  must  have  In  order  to  release 
the  buying  power  that  is  the  only  possible 
source  of  national  prosperity. 

Either  the  Truman  administration  should 
declare  plainly  that  In  Its  opinion  no  tax 
relief  at  all  Is  feasible  under  the  circum- 
stances or  It  should  propose  enough  relief  to 
do  some  good.  Five  billion  dollars  one  way 
or  the  other  these  days  Is  chicken  feed.  What 
the  country  needs  Is  a  wholesale  retrench- 
ment In  Government  spending  and  a  tax  cut 
of  something  like  120,000,000.000  to  give  It  a 
postwar  shot  in  the  arm. 


Addreii  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Spesiker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing notable  address  given  on  October 
9,  1945.  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mrs.  Luck,  at  a  meeting  in  Trenton.  N.  J., 
in  celebration  of  China's  Independence 
Day: 

Tonight,  on  this  great  £>ouble  Tenth,  many, 
many  eloquent  tributes  have  been  paid  to  oxxr 
valiant  ally,  China.  Her  long  resistance  to 
Japan,  before  we  entered  the  war  Is  our  his- 
torical debt  to  her,  for  It  saved  us  Immeasur- 
able costs  in  blood  and  materials.  But  that 
service  to  us,  tremendous  as  It  was.  is  only 
one  great  episode  In  the  history  of  mutual 
aid  between  China  and  America.  It  Is  that 
mutuality  of  aid  and  obligations  between 
our  two  great  nations  that  we  must  all  try 
to  emphasize  tonight. 

For  over  80  years  America  has  played  a 
notable  part  In  helping  China  to  be  and  stay 
a  free  nation.  Way  back  in  1861.  when  the 
freedom  and  unity  of  our  own  Nation  waa 
In  grave  Jeopardy,  we  had  still  the  strength 
and  wisdom  to  strike  shrewd  diplomatic 
blows  for  China's  freedom.  Anson  Bur- 
Ungame.  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
had  sent  as  minister  to  China,  found  that 
nation  weakened  by  opium  wars  and  by  cor- 
ruption In  high  imperial  places,  and  almost 
defenseless   before   internal   dissension   and 


the  truculent  trade  and  tarrltorlal  demands 
of  European  powers.  Other  western  diplu> 
msu  sufgestsd  that  the  outright  partition 
of  Chins  would  be  tha  wisest,  as  wsU  as,  to 
thnm,  the  most  profitable,  solution. 

But  Ourllngame,  with  a  eournge  nnd  vtaton 
Worthy  of  Ui.  Lincoln,  wrought  a  miracle  of 
diplomacy  over  the  moi-s  cynicsl  and  experi- 
enced diplomsta  of  other  then  far  greater 
powers.  His  views  of  justice  and  good  will 
prevailed.  He  statrd.  and  Bewsrd,  John  Hay, 
and  Ellhu  Root  In  time,  sstsbllshed.  the 
great  principles  of  the  Open  Door  for  China: 
noninterference  in  its  Internal  affaire  by  for> 
elgn  nations,  guaranties  of  Chinese  sov- 
ereignty snd  territorial  integrity,  and  equal- 
ity of  interest,  obligation  and  cultuiul  and 
economic  exchange  between  China  and 
western  powers. 

After  80  years  Burllngame's  policy  endures, 
not  only  as  a  great  doctrine,  but  a  great 
challenge  still  to  America.  Have  Americans 
the  vision,  the  good  will,  the  intelligence  lo 
walk  with  China  In  united  frlendahlp  and 
respect  toward  the  great  conunon  goals  of 
progress  and  freedom?  There  is  no  time  In 
history  when  America's  answer  to  that  chal- 
lenge, that  question,  is  more  crucial  to  the 
future  of  both  nations  than  in  thla  very 
year. 

For  the  first  time  since  China  became  a 
republic  she  has  an  even  chance  of  becoming 
a  great  modern  nation.  That  will  not  Im 
easy.  Her  postwar  problems  are  vast.  Eight 
years  of  war  have  intensified  the  poverty  of 
a  nation  which  was,  even  before  those  years. 
terribly  poor  compared  to  our  western  de- 
mocracies. Uncounted  millions  of  Chinese 
have  been  killed  and  maimed:  perhaps  30.- 
000.000  more  are  homeleaa.  China's  railways, 
mines,  industries,  roads,  factories,  dams, 
power  plants,  communications  and  agricul- 
ture are  all  in  chaos.  To  gain  the  moat  ele- 
mentary economic  stability,  ahe  still  needs 
much  help  from  us.  And  thU  we  owe  her,  for 
at  last  she  has  a  chance. 

That  chance  must,  of  course,  be  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  China  and  ttuvlet 
Russia  will  auy  at  peace  with  one  another; 
that  the  present  pact  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  China  will  be  honorably  observed  to  the 
letter  by  both  parties.  But  surely,  after  the 
lessons  of  the  past  decade  sny  other  assump- 
tion Is  incomprshenslbls. 

But  China  has  notable  assets,  too.  She  has 
a  government  and  a  leader  which  have  sur- 
mounted every  hazard  ever  offered  to  a  strug- 
gling nation:  revolution,  civil  war  and 
loreign  war,  domestic  and  foreign  intrigue. 
Inflation,  disease,  and  famine.  China's  lead- 
er, Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  remained  longer  at 
the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  under  incom- 
parably greater  difficulties  than  any  other 
world  statesman.  He  has  stood  the  greatest 
test  of  statesmanship  by  bringing  peace  to 
his  people  and  guaranties  from  Soviet  RussU 
and  the  other  great  allies  -of  territorial  and 
domestic  sovereignty. 

And  this  Chinese  leader  has  presented  his 
nation  and  the  world  with  another  great 
challenge — greater  than  any  voiced  by  any 
other  world  leader.  On  VJ-day.  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek  delivered  this  measags 
to  the  Chinese  people: 

"I  am,"  said  the  generalissimo,  "deeply 
moved  when  I  think  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  should  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us  and  love 
our  enemies.  My  fellow  countrymen  know 
that  to  'remember  not  evil  against  others' 
and  'do  good  to  all  men'  are  the  highest  vir- 
tues taught  by  our  own  sages.  We  have 
always  said  that  the  violent  militarism  of 
Japan  is  our  enemy,  not  the  people  of  Japan. 
Although  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  have 
b;en  defeated,  and  must  be  made  to  observe 
strictly  all  the  terms  of  surrender,  yet  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  re- 
venge •  •  •  upon  the  Innocent  peo|^ 
of  Japan     *     *     *.    Permanent  world  pcaca 
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can  be  established  only  npon  the  basia  of 
democratic  freedcm  and  equality  and  the 
brotherly     cooperation     of     all    race*     and 

XX^tiODM." 

We  westemert  have  talked  much  In  times 
past  of  our  spiritual  superiority  to  the 
Chinese — without  reflecting  wheihi-r  such 
auperlcrlty  existed.  Yet  it  remained  for  a 
Chinese  lesder.  amon.';  all  the  leaders  of  the 
world  on  VJ-day.  unmistakably  to  strike  the 
most  clear  and  profound  Christian  note. 

No  nation  has  fought  so  long,  nor  endured 
•  tenth  so  much  as  China  at  the  hands  of 
the  Japanese.  Perhaps  no  other  people,  ex- 
cept the  Jews  of  Europe,  have  suffered  indi- 
vidually so  terribly,  and  could  be  less  criti- 
cized for  overlooking  the  Christian  doctrine 
cf  forgiveness.  Under  these  clrcumstar-cea, 
aurely  all  men  who  believe  that  the  truest  ex- 
pr(— Inn  of  religion  Is  the  love  of  one's  fel- 
low man  must  thrill  to  these  words  of  Ch.ang. 
Eurely.  If  he  means  It.  as  he  must,  he  ranks 
with  the  Lincoln  who  could  say  *'with  malice 
toward  none  and  charity  toward  all."  So  let 
us  accept  his  text  and  examine  how  Chiang 
may  be  expected  to  apply  It.  not  only  to  his 
foreign  enemies,  the  Japanese,  but  to  his 
domestic  enemies,  the  Chinese  Communists. 
It  is  certainly  not  for  us  to  direct  any  na- 
tion as  to  its  forms  of  government  or  the 
aolutiona  of  Its  internal  problems — certainly 
not  that  of  China,  the  longest  standmg  of  all 
our  global  allies,  the  eldest  and  most 
sophisticated  people  in  the  world. 

And  yet.  as  Americana  we  have  a  duty  to 
the  world  to  set  forth  our  opinion  on  those 
fonaa  of  government  which  we  have  found 
In  the  past  serve  besr  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  common  peace  and  proaperity.  We  can 
Justifiably  place  our  own  experience  at  the 
disposal  uf  China,  which  like  America,  claims 
to  love  democracy. 

Democracy  to  us  in  America  means  many 
things.  But  basically  I  think  it  means  the 
civil  rights  of  man — his  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  to  think  what  he  chooees.  to  worship 
as  bis  conscience  dictates,  to  assemble  with 
like-minded  people  peaceably.  It  means,  as 
Lincoln  said.  "That  the  Oovemmenl  Is  the 
instrument  of  the  people  and  can  be  changed 
by  the  people  at  their  will,  through  the  free 
exercise  of  their  ballot."  It  means,  fxirther- 
more.  that  majority  rule  carries  with  it  no 
right  forcibly  to  liquidate  the  righu  or  con- 
victions of  the  minority. 

With  iU  blood  and  its  aid  and  its  share 
In  victory.  America  has  surely  won  the  right 
to  speak  frankly  to  her  friends.  Are  we  not 
juatifled  in  admlttiiig  that  these  basic  civil 
rights  and  freedoms  have  never  existed 
throughout  China,  and  particularly  not  dtir- 
Ing  the  terrible  decade  of  the  war  for  na- 
tional existence?  But  is  not  America  also 
Jiistifled  In  believing  that  China  has  post- 
poned the  realisation  of  democraUc  freedoms 
only  because  war  made  postponement  neces- 
sary, and  that  with  the  blossoming  of  peace, 
these  basic  rights  will  speedily  be  granted  to 
the  people  of  China?  "Do  good  to  all  men" 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  a  trtie  democ- 
racy. 

China  during  the  war  was  a  house  politi- 
cally divided.  The  problem  of  political  unity 
In  China  today  stands  before  all  others,  even 
the  tremendous  economic  ones  which  face 
her.  But  lasting  unity  and  true  peace  In 
China  can  come  only  through  the  basic  pre- 
cepts of  democratic  freedom. 

It  goes  Without  question  that  no  nation 
can  exist  if  two  independent  governments 
share  its  sovereignty,  or  If  two  independent 
political  armies  stand  marshalled  face  to 
face  along  the  line  of  a  shaky  truce.  There 
must  be  a  basic  soluticoi.  A  China  half  Com-  ' 
munlst,  half  Kuomintang.  and  both  halves 
armed,  cannot  endure.  Prom  that  truth, 
other  truths  follow:  China  is  too  vast  and 
numerous  a  nation.  Its  communicatioiis  too 
Inadeqtiate,  Its  local  customs  too  varied,  to 
permit,  short  of  tyranny,  of  one  enormously 


centralized  government  organ  controlling 
every  detail  of  national  :  If e  down  to  the  re- 
motest village.  We  Amiricans  learned  that 
lesson  170  years  ago — w«  wanted  unity,  and 
yet  our  regional  variety'  made  impossible 
that  integration  of  every  State  and  every 
conviction,  into  one  rigid ,  central  framework. 
We  sought  and  found  i.  solution  that  has 
endtffed  to  this  day — a  F  ;deral  Union. 

Within  cur  Federal  Un  on,  the  most  diverse 
elements  live  at  peace.  The  customs  and 
la'vs  of  South  Carolina  or  Nevada  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Ccnnecticut  or  Mary- 
land, yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  one 
united  people.  Our  Pedtral  Union  has  been 
granted  certain  basic  p:wer8 — national  de- 
fense, foreign  affairs,  flna  nee.  Interstate  com- 
merce, but  other  powei-s  are  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  sometimes  further  subdivided 
from  States  to  munlci  sclity  and  county. 
Each  State  chooses  Its  oxrn  governors,  makes 
Its  own  criminal  and  ci?il  laws,  creates  its 
own  educational  system  permits  and  regu- 
lates the  political  irancli  Ise  to  individuals  as 
it  sees  fit.  By  this  syster  i  of  unity  In  variety. 
we  have  become  a  great  Nation. 

China  is  even  greate '  in  numbers  than 
America,  and  far  behln(  us  in  communica- 
tions and  unity.  It  cai  not  wisely  be  con- 
trolled In  toto  from  Chungking  or  Nanking 
or  Peking,  by  one  man  or  even  a  group  of 
men.  however  patriotic.  Its  customs  are  too 
disparate,  its  distances  oo  great  for  gover- 
nors of  provinces  to  be  i  elected  by  one  cen- 
tral government,  for  universities  in  each 
province  to  be  the  creation  of  one  central 
government,  for  its  local  tax  laws  and  police 
administration  to  be  tie  creation  of  one 
central  government.  It  leeds  a  central  gov- 
ernment to  provide  for  Its  national  defense, 
to  direct  its  foreign  affairs,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  national  indtistrlal  reconstruction,  to 
regulate  its  commerce,  ;o  collect  taxes  for 
theise  projects,  and  to  ( lo  all  those  things 
without  which  no  sovere  !gn  power  can  exist. 
But  by  attempting  to  do  all.  It  will  turn  the 
clock  of  democracy  backward,  either  to  com- 
munism or  i^jicism,  but  n  any  case,  to  dic- 
tatorship. 

There  are  certain  areai  in  China  which  we 
all  know  are  now  doming  ted  by  the  Commu- 
nist Party.     There  are  certain  areas — much 
larger — controlled  by  the  central  government 
cf   Chiang   Kai-shek;    otiers  where   Moslem 
militarists  are  in  control;  still  others  where 
the  people  are  ethnlcallv  and  racially  non- 
Chinese.     All  of  these  areas  must  make  of 
their  political  armies  one  single  force  sub- 
ordinated   to    a    central    crovemment.      But 
none  of  these   armies  ▼ill   lay  down   their 
arms  if  they  feel  that  thjeir  political  convic- 
tions and  beliefs,  indeed.!  their  very  lives,  are 
at   the  mercy  of  other  revengeful  political 
parties — if  they  believe 
gained  in  local  reforms  d 
ment  during  the  war  is 
dictatorial  edicts  from  f^ 
It  is  the  opinion  of  ma 
nese  and  Americans  thai 
offers  a  real  solution  foj 
A  federal  union.  In  whlct 
should   be   allowed   to  ot 
provinces  they  now  clearly  possess  and  hold, 
and    the   citizens   of   which    are   Icyal   to   It. 
Bach  party  must  participate  In  one  central 
government    on    a    basis] 
and  to  that  one  governj 
China   must   be   subordii 
federal    government    shot 
America,     guarantee     th| 
Ehotild  have  a  represent 
ernment  as  soon  as  possible;   and  to  every 
person  In  any  province,  mo  matter  what  his 
political  creed,  the  rlghtjto  speak  his  mind 
and  think  his  thoughts.    Kuomintang  papers 
must  be  allowed  to  publish   in  Communist 
areas,  and  Communist  papers  In  Kuomintang 
areas.     The  federal   goveriunent  should  al- 
low, no  terrorist  police  of  [any  party  to  oper- 
au  anywhere  in  any  province.     If  Chiang 


that  all  they  have 
local  self -govern- 
to  be  wiped  out  by 

away. 

ly  thoughtful  Chl- 

only  federal  union 

China's  problems. 

( each  political  party 

»anize  and   govern 


of    representation; 

lent  all  armies  In 
>ate.  Further,  the 
lid,  as  it  does  in 
it  every  province 
itlve  form  of  gov- 


Kai-shek  thus  does  unto  the  common  men 
of  China,  who  honestly  believe  in  Chinese 
communism,  exactly  what  he  would  have 
them  do  unto  the  common  men  of  his  politi- 
cal party,  we  need  have  small  fear  for  the 
democratic  future  of  China. 

I  say  Incalculable  forces  for  peace  and 
happiness  have  been  tapped  if  450,000.000 
Chinese  even  partially  follow  this  advice  of 
their  leader,  if  he  follows  it  himself,  and  If 
we  wUl  follow  It,  too:  "Do  unto  others." 

And  follow  it  we  must — Americans.  Chi- 
nese, and  everybody.  The  atomic  bomb  alone 
has  made  any  other  course  impossible.  The 
splitting  of  the  atom,  which  has  found  the 
ultimate  secret  of  material  destruction,  ha% 
also  dfstrcyed  the  supremacy  of  all  materiel 
values.  What  remains,  in  an  atomic  age, 
alone  indestructible,  is  mind  and  spirit.  The 
Golden  Rule  of  all  religions,  "Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,"  has 
become  the  political  law  of  stirvlval  for  gov- 
ernments, for  nations,  for  all  mankind.  To 
follow  that  law  is  what  we  and  the  Chinese, 
who  owe  one  another  so  much  in  the  past, 
owe  the  world  in  the  future. 


Possible  Surplas  Foods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Honorable  Christian  Herteh,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  has  been  selected  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  visit  the 
countries  that  are  in  the  greatest  need  of 
food,  has  furnished  me  the  following  list 
of  apparent  surplus  of  foods: 

Possible  food  exports  as  shown  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  Oct.  1.  1945 

Million  pounds 
Meat  (after  maintaining  our  level  at 
150  pounds  per  capita:  production 

40  percent  over  prewar) 1,  500 

Fish  (canned) 176 

Cheese 300-400 

Canned  milk : 1,000 

Lard 450 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils 100-200 

Dried  frtUt 300 

Dry  beans t 150 

Dry  peas : 200 

Million  bushels 
Wheat 325 

Potatoes  (dehydrated) lo 

Million  dozen 

Eggs - 600 

Powdered  mUk Large  quantities 

During  the  war  I,  like  all  my  colleagues, 
have  made  every  effort  to  support  legis- 
lation that  would  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  war  foods. 

We  now  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
fulfilling  the  commitments  made  to  the 
Amerj  ..n  farmer,  and  we  are  faced  with 
the  prov-.em  of  furnishing  the  foods  that 
have  been  promised  by  President  Tru- 
man at  Potsdam.  The  above  table  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  estimates  of 
food  indicates  that  the  foods  are  avail- 
able in  the  United  States.  The  big  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  as  to  how  to  accomplish 
the  distribution  of  this  surplus  where  it 
Is  most  needed. 
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Statement  of  Policy  of  the  House  Steering 
Committee  on  H.  R.  2202 


EXTENSION  OF  REM\RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202  today  adopt  the 
following  statement  of  policy: 

We  have  joined  together  as  sponsors  of 
H.  R.  2202  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
a  measure  which  will  materially  further 
the  goal  of  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy.  We  do  not  con- 
sider this  bill  to  be  a  panacea;  we  con- 
sider it  to  be  only  one  step,  but  a  most 
e.-^sential  step,  in  the  achieving  of  full 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  Is 
twofold : 

(a)  It  is  a  statement  of  basic  principle, 
namely,  that  every  Americsm  who  is  able 
to  work  and  desires  to  work  has  the  right 
to  the  opportunity  for  useful,  remunera- 
tive, regular,  and  full-time  employment. 
We  as  sponsors  rcaflBrm  this  principle  and 
its  corollary,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  the  responsibiUty  of  insuring 
continuing  full-employment  opportuni- 
ties through  the  full  use  of  all  of  its 
powers  including  its  financial  resources. 

(b)  The  machinery  to  implement  this 
principle  is  present  in  the  authorization 
of  the  President's  national  production 
and  employment  budget  and  the  joint 
committee  of  Congress  to  consider  and 
make  specific  recommendations  on  that 
budget. 

Any  amendment  which  weakens 
either  the  statement  of  principle  or  the 
machinery  proposed,  weakens  the  bill  as 
a  whole  and  is  Injurious  to  the  achiev- 
ing of  full-employment  opportunities. 
As  cosponsors  of  H.  R.  2202  we  oppose 
any  such  amendments  and  we  respect- 
fully urge  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Executive  Expendi- 
tures, which  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
this  bill,  to  report  out  H.  R.  2202  with- 
out any  such  weakening  changes. 


The  American  Constitution  and  Its  Sig- 
nificance in  These  Critical  Days 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
include  an  address  by  Frank  E.  Gannett 
at  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
luncheon,  Rochester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Constitution  Day,  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1945: 

It  Is  a  great  pity  that  more  of  us  do  not 
realize    what    the    Constitution    means    to 


everyone.  Our  well-being,  our  happiness, 
our  freedom,  all  our  many  blessings,  all  that 
America  is  and  all  that  America  stands  for 
has  been  made  possible  by  this  great  docu- 
ment described  as  the  greatest  charter  of 
liberty  ever  penned  by  man 

Of  the  40.000,000.000  people  who  have  lived 
on  this  planet  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
probably  not  more  than  3  percent  have  lived 
under  a  government  where  they  might  call 
their  souls  their  own;  where  they  were  some- 
thing more  than  herded  cattle  to  be  ordered 
about  by  someone  in  power.  And  by  far  the 
great  majority  of  that  tiny  3  percent  who 
have  had  any  liberty  are  those  who  have  lived 
In  this  country  under  our  Constitution,  since 
its  adoption  In  1789. 

It  is  most  flttint^  that  we  should  come  here 
today  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  this  great 
event  and  the  tremendous  achievements  that 
have  resulted.  Normally  we  would  rejoice, 
but  If  we  open  our  eyes  and  read  the  signs 
correctly,  this  is  not  a  time  to  celebrate.  In- 
stead, It  should  stir  us  to  action. 

Everywhere  throughout  our  land  today  are 
militant  groups  striving  viciously,  selfishly, 
arrogantly  to  undermine  our  Constitution, 
wreck  the  framework  of  our  liberty  and  hap- 
piness and  destroy  the  very  foundations  of 
this  Republic.  Even  as  you  and  I  pause  on 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the  structure 
of  our  Government  as  conceived  by  Its  found- 
ers, these  insidious  Influences,  cheaply  cam- 
ouflaged with  scores  of  disguises  are  tun- 
neling under  our  Institutions,  gnawing  at  the 
base  of  our  economy. 

These  forces  would  substitute  for  our  con- 
stitutional system  a  planned  economy.  They 
have  a  deflnlte  program  of  alluring  promises. 
They  have  unlimited  money,  fine  sounding 
slogans,  and  clever,  unscrupulous  leaders. 
They  are  Influencing  the  minds  of  our  youth 
with  their  false  representations  and  they  pro- 
pose to  destroy  the  foundations  of  this  very 
Constitution  to  which  you  and  I  today  pay 
tribute. 

This,  then,  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  document  and  all  that  It  has 
meant,  not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
entire  world. 

You  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
history  of  those  critical  days  when  our  Re- 
public was  being  developed.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  It  was  to  escape  exactly 
such  Intolerable  conditions  as  recently  pre- 
vailed In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  under 
the  tyrants  now  overthrown,  that  our  fore- 
fathers left  their  homes  and  friends  In  Eu- 
rope and  fled  to  an  unknown  wilderness  here 
In  America.  They  had  found  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment unbearable.  They  wanted  freedom 
to  worship  as  they  pleased.  They  wanted  to 
live  better  than  animals.  They  resented  the 
all-powerful  government  that  had  made 
them  slaves,  subject  to  the  whims  of  their 
rulers  who  exercised  authority  over  all,  un- 
der the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  people  In  those  days  had  no  voice  In 
government,  no  way  to  protest  against  op- 
pression, no  way  in  which  they  could  obtain 
Justice.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  Improve  their  lot.  For  long  hours  of 
toil  they  got  only  a  bare  existence.  They 
were  mere  pawns  to  be  used  at  a  tyrant's 
nod.  A  man's  life,  his  home,  his  family, 
were  not  safe  from  arbitrary,  despotic  rulers. 

Even  at  the  time  our  Constitution  was 
being  adopted,  men  In  Europe  were  put  to 
death  for  debt.  For  petty  offenses  men  were 
drawn  and  quartered:  that  Is.  pulled  apart 
by  horses.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  centiuy  there  were,  in  fact,  230 
crimes.  Including  theft,  punishable  In  Eng- 
land by  death.  In  other  countries  of  Europe 
conditions  were  still  worse.  The  very  year 
our  Constitution  was  adopted,  a  woman 
counterfeiter  was  burned  at  the  stake  In 
England.  In  much  of  Europe  there  was  no 
trial  by  Jury.     The  accusation  ol  the  king 


or  of  a  government  official  was  sufSdent  for 
execution  or  Imprisonment  for  life.  Every 
safeguard  of  Innocence  was  abolished  or  de- 
stroyed, and  all  the  ingenuity  of  cruelty  waa 
exercised  to  find  new  modes  of  torture. 

The  patriots  who  fought  the  war  for  our 
Independence  were  not  merely  protesting 
against  a  tax  on  tea.  They  had  a  far  nobler 
purpose  and  that  was  to  find  a  way  to  limit 
the  power  of  government.  Here  was  born  a 
glorious  new  Idea,  namely,  that  man  Is  not 
the  servant,  but  the  master  of  the  state. 

After  we  had  won  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  there  came  a  period  of  chaoe  In  the 
Colonies  that  resulted  finally  in  calUng  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Sixty-eight 
delegates  were  named,  but  such  was  the 
conflict  of  ideas  that  many  delegates  did  not 
attend.  Out  of  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention, which  we  should  rememl>er  was 
composed  of  young  men.  there  finally 
emerged  our  great  Constitution.  Five  of 
the  men  who  were  powerful  In  bringiog 
about  Its  adoption  were  In  their  thirties — 
Hamilton  was  only  30;  Madison.  37;  Ran- 
dolph, 34;  Plnckney,  30;  Gouverneur  Morris. 
35.  The  document  they  produced,  whl«h 
finally  was  signed  by  only  39  of  the  delegates, 
has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  charter  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  It  has  been  rigid  enough  and 
yet  flexible  enough  to  stand  the  storms  and 
crises  of  156  years,  and  Is  as  useful  and  work- 
able today  as  when  written. 

The  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Bill  of  Rights,  guaranteed  to  all. 
for  the  first  lime  on  this  planet,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship,  the  right  of  petition  and  of 
assembly,  trial  by  jury,  privacy  of  home  or 
office,  and  protection  against  unlawful 
seizures   by   the  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  became  the  right 
of  everyone  to  manage  his  life  as  he  saw 
fit,  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  profession  or 
In  any  field  of  work  that  he  might  choose,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  harm  others. 

And  most  Important  was  the  provision  that 
whatever  reward  he  might  win  from  his 
efforts  became  his.  to  be  used  and  disposed 
of  as  he  wished.  This  meant  opportunity 
and  an  incentive  for  all  to  achieve  success 
according  to  their  abUltles,  energy,  and  am- 
bition. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  flfth  article 
of  the  Bill  of  RighU  which  reads:  "No  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Juat 
compensation." 

Here  life  and  property,  the  one  dealing 
with  the  commandment,  "Thou  ahalt  not 
kill,"  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  com- 
mandment, "Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  are  put 
into  the  same  classlflcatlon  and  protected  by 
our  law.  Thus  the  Individual  Is  entitled  to 
his  property  because  it  Is  his.  If  Its  public 
use  should  be  desired,  there  must  be  just 
compensation,  a  recognition  of  his  owner- 
ship of  It  and  the  value  of  It.  This  involves 
the  profit  motive,  the  Individual's  gain  ol 
his  property,  and  the  whole  system  of  indi- 
vidualism that  Is  attacked  today  in  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  radicals  who  would  undermine 
and  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

As  a  result  of  these  provisions,  the  removal 
of  Government  restrictions,  the  opening  of 
unlimited  opportunity,  America  began  the 
greatest  development  the  world  has  ^er  seen. 
At  last  there  was  an  Incentive  for  all/ to  work, 
to  save,  to  create  new  products  fend  new 
methods.  In  a  century  and  a  half,  more 
progress  was  made  in  every  field — transporta- 
tion, communication,  education,  mantifac- 
turlng.  Invention,  medicine,  science — than  in 
all  the  countless  preceding  centuries.  Labor- 
saving  devices  lessened  toil  for  man,  gave  us 
unlimited  production,  raised  the  standard  of 
living  to  heights  never  before  dreamed  of. 

America's  great  progress  amazed  the  world 
and  aroused  its  envy.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment was  widely  copied.    Nation  after  nation 
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became  more  proeperous.  Countless  millions 
enjoyed  liberty  and  freedom  for  the  first  time 
in  tbe  world's  history. 

Then  came  tragedy.  Ln  search  for  power 
and  to  satisfy  intense  ^eed.  despotism  again 
raised  Its  ugly  head.  In  1914  there  began  a 
devastating  world  war.  Democracies  finally 
triumphed  but  at  frightful  coat.  Tlien  In 
1923  there  began  a  depression  so  deep  and  so 
widespread  that  It  proved  even  more  destruc- 
tive than  the  war  Itself.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  dtirlng  that  period  32  governments  were 
overthrown.  Leaders  groped  In  vain  for  some 
aoltitlon  of  tbe  woes  of  the  depression.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  and  panaceas  were  tried. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  history,  the  theory 
was  again  promoted  that  government  could 
solve  our  problems  and  take  care  of  us. 
Promising  bread,  glory,  and  everything  else  to 
hungry,  unhappy  p>op'es.  the  Hitlers,  the 
Mussolmis.  and  the  Lentns  came  Into  power. 
Once  again  the  state  became  master  of  the 
people  In  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Men 
again  became  the  servants  of  the  state. 

Ambitloiu  dictators  resorted  again  to  war. 
•  war  that  has  caused  more  misery,  more  suf- 
fering, greater  destruction  of  pwoperty  and 
loss  of  life  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Thank  Ood  that  war.  too.  has  been  brought 
to  a  victorious  end,  even  though  at  staggering 
cost — a  public  debt  of  more  than  »275,000,- 
000.000  and  more  than  a  million  of  our  finest 
boys  killed  or  wounded  In  combat. 

In  carrying  on  the  war  It  was  necessary  for 
us  to  surrender  to  our  Government  tremen- 
dous power,  full  control  over  our  lives  and 
our  mode  of  living.  But  now  that  the  war 
has  been  won  this  Government  control  must 
end.  We  must  return  again  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  constitutional  government. 

Iti  winning  the  war  against  our  powerful 
enemies  we  proved  to  the  world  that  Indi- 
vidual effort  can  surpass  years  of  planning 
and  preparation  for  war  by  any  totalitarian 
government.  It  was  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, the  efforts  of  freemen,  that  made  It 
possible  for  us  to  outdistance  our  enemies 
In  war  production,  a  vital  factor  in  winning 
victory  It  was  our  vast  aid  to  Russia  In 
material  that  paved  Rtissia's  road  to  victory. 
No  nation  In  the  world  can  In  war  or  peace 
match  our  production  under  our  system  of 
free  enterprise,  with  Its  Incentives  and  re- 
wards for  effort.  The  United  States  has 
emerged  from  the  war  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth. 

A  system  of  government  that  has  made  all 
thu  possible,  that  has  given  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  known,  that  has 
opened  the  way  for  our  amazing  progress 
and  has  provided  opportunity,  happiness,  and 
blessings  not  enjojred  anywhere  else  In  the 
world — such  a  system  of  government  cer- 
tainly Is  worth  saving.  And  It  must  be  saved. 
Tb  accept  the  substitute,  a  planned  society. 
It  is  necessary  to  surrender  the  right  to 
think — to  surrender  the  mlod  which  controls 
the  free  actions  of  men.  In  a  planned  society 
education  Is  controlled,  freedom  of  speech 
Is  abridged,  freedom  of  the  press  Is  abridged, 
freedom  of  assembly  la  abridged.  The  con- 
trol of  the  mind  of  man  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  plan  Is  not  economic  democracy;  It  is 
not  social  Justice.  It  Is  tyranny,  blind  tyr- 
anny, the  darkest,  blackest  tyranny  that  the 
human  race  has  ever  seen. 

Tbeae  people  who  advocate  state  socialism 
advance  the  theory  that  we  should  depend  on 
government  for  everything.  They  Ignore  the 
fact  that  not  even  supermen  could  from 
Washington  successfully  manage  our  lives 
and  our  affairs.  They  Ignore  the  fact  that 
government  la  carried  on  by  a  group  of  only 
average  men  and  that  government  does  not 
create  wealth.  The  money  that  It  spends 
lavishly  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  No  one  who  buys  any  article  or  re- 
ceives compensation  escapes  taxation.  Un- 
limited government  spending  leads  to  dis- 
aster. Neither  the  government  ncr  an  Indl- 
dual  can  spend  Itself  or  himself  Into  pros- 
perity. 


Planned  economy  me  ins  reverting  to  the 
all-powerful  state  and  uevitably  will  bring 
back  slavery  to  the  st^te.  Italy.  Germany, 
and  Japan  had  planned  economy.  Russia 
still  has  It.  Surely  vie  don't  want  it  in 
America.  And  we  musL  not  have  it.  The 
tremendous  sacrifices  tlat  we  have  made  in 
this  war  will  have  been  in  vain  if  we  should 
finally  see  established  here  the  very  same 
statism.  national  socialiiim  or  totalitarianism 
that  we  fought  to  overthrow  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

And  yet  such  a  fate  f o  ■  us  is  entirely  possi- 
ble if  we  neglect  and  loiget  the  Constitution 
and  the  way  of  life  that  II  has  provided.  Fall- 
ing to  realise  the  great  t  enefits  and  blessings 
that  have  come  to  use  b  icause  of  our  Consti- 
tution, most  of  us  remaii  i  asleep  and  do  noth- 
ing to  protect  our  forua  of  government  and 
offset  these  efforts,  whllfl  zealots  who  promote 
socialistic  and  conunur  iatic  programs  fight 
on  with  enthusiasm  an  1  determination.  If 
they  succeed  in  their  plms.  It  will  mean  the 
end   of  the  America  wii  love. 

There  are  too  many  who  say  that  this 
can't  happen  here  and  smugly  Ignore  what 
is  going  un.  Let  me  ren  ind  you  that  no  une 
expected  that  a  handfv  1  of  schemers  could 
overthrow  the  Czar  of  1  tussla.  but  they  did 
and  they  have  remalne:!  in  control  of  the 
Russian  Government  ev  tr  since. 

It  seemed  most  unlliLely  that  Churchill, 
the  great  war  leader,  wl  o  saved  Britain  and 
probabiy  the  whole  world,  could  be  driven 
from  office  by  those  who  stood  for  a  program 
of  state  socialism  that  may  lead  to  almost 
any  kind  of  an  economii;  revolution  In  Eng- 
land. But  they  did  lucceed.  and  today 
America  with  our  Const!  lution  stands  as  the 
last  bulwark  in  the  uorld  as  protection 
against  all  the  dire  results  that  will  surely 
come  from  any  form  of  1 1  superstate. 

Harold  Laskl.  who  dll  much  at  Harvard 
and  In  Washington  to  promote  socialistic 
plans,  said  recently  in  England  that  the 
capitalistic  system  is  daomed.  If  that  be 
true,  then  everyone  whi»  owns  a  farm  or  a 
bouse,  a  mortgage  or  a  fa  ond.  a  business  or  a 
factory,  is  destined  to  be  deprived  of  his 
property.  It  would  mejji  the  scrapping  of 
our  Constitution. 

Why  have  the  people  of  this  country  su- 
pinely allowed  the  terms  "capitalism"  and 
"private  enterprise'  to  >e  referred  to  with 
a  sort  of  apology;  som«  thing  to  be  talked 
down,  whispered  down,  la  being  of  the  re- 
grettable past?  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  America  as  the  Const  tution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Capiuiism  has  made  tl  lis  Nation  the  great, 
rich  country  that  it  is  Incomparably  the 
moat  powerful  on  earth  After  saving  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  liavlng  acted  as  the 
storehouse  for  its  rehafiilitation,  thought- 
less and  subversive  elements  in  this  country 
would  tear  down  what  wi  have  built  up. 

Almost  every  inhabitant,  other  than  agi- 
tators, in  every  country  in  Europe,  would 
prefer  the  American  systm  if  he  could  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  uhder  It.  That  is  his 
dream.  In  his  present  despair  he  is  turning 
to  forms  of  socialism  andj  communism  under 
the  mistaken  delusion  that,  in  some  manner 
not  understood  by  him  I  he  will  obtain  a 
measure  of  security.  What  a  pity  he  does 
not  know  what  that  ineans — the  loss  of 
freedom.  | 

What  we  need  here  is  k  great  educational 
campaign  that  will  acquaint  our  people  with 
the  basic  principles  of  thje  Constitution  and 
arouse  them  to  defend  at  all  costs  that  great 
charter.  It  Is  most  enco^iraglng  to  see  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Aiiierlcan  Revolution 
both  becoming  active  in  this  task.  The  sub- 
stitutes advocated  for  it  hive  been  tried  again 
and  again  throughout  me  ages  and  have 
always  failed.  ! 

Who  is  being  most  deceived  In  this  matter 
of  liberty?  Surprising  |o  some,  it  la  the 
labor«r,  who  is  the  higheai  paid,  has  the  best 
tools  and  finest  working  Conditions,  and  the 


highest  production  record  In  all  the  world. 
The  Constitution  Is  the  greatest  bread-and- 
butter  document  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  propaganda  used  to  mislead  the  worker 
aims  to  make  him  think  he  is  going  to  get 
something  more  under  a  new  system.  He  is 
being  fed  propaganda  that  inflames  class 
hatred  in  America — hatred  of  the  capitalist, 
hatred  of  management,  hatred  of  those  who 
have  money. 

The  demagogs  overlook  the  fact  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  those  Colonists  like  Wash- 
ington, who  gave  their  money  to  finance  the 
War  for  Independence,  the  Amejica  we  know 
would  never  have  existed.  False  propaganda 
has  made  some  believe  that  the  wealth  of 
America  is  in  the  hands  of  a  f*w,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  riches  of  this  great 
country  are  owned  by  the  people,  the  average 
level  of  wealth  being  higher  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Here  45,000.000  people  have  life  Insurance, 
some  50.000.r00  have  savings-bank  deposits, 
and  more  than  15.000.000  own  their  own 
homes  or  farms. 

The  laborer  also  Is  being  told  that  the  way 
to  get  even  with  those  who  have  prospered 
by  toll,  effort,  thrift,  and  ambition  Is  to 
destroy  the  system  that  makes  It  impossible 
for  anyone  to  succeed.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  system  will  make  it  Impossible  also 
for  this  man,  his  children,  and  his  children's 
children  to  Improve  their  lot. 

The  American  worklngman  is  too  sensible, 
I  hop)e.  to  be  duped  by  such  unsound  pro- 
posals. He  must  know  that  the  Individual 
knows  better  than  the  state  what  Is  good  for 
him.  He  knows  that  bureaucrats  who  live 
on  the  earnings,  sweat,  and  toil  of  others  are 
not  sufjermen.  They  are  Instead  a  crushing 
burden  and  a  great  obstacle  to  all  progress. 
Jefferson,  that  great  democrat  who  drafted 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Republic,  said  this:  "A 
wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  re- 
strain men  from  Injtiring  one  another,  shall 
otherwise  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their 
own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  Improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  It  has  earned.  This  Is  the  sum  of 
good  government." 

That  Is  the  kind  of  government  that  would 
get  all  Its  powers  from  the  people  and  never 
be  their  master.  It  would  give  every  indi- 
vidual by  divine  help  the  right  to  shape  his 
own  destiny.  But  when  government  under- 
takes to  guarantee  economic  security,  it  de- 
stroys Individualism,  destroys  Initiative, 
thrift,  self-denial,  self-reliance,  independ- 
ence, pride,  and  self-respect. 

In  the  Proverbs  we  read.  "He  that  tUleth 
the  land  shall  have  plenty  of  bread,  but  he 
that  followeth  after  vain  persons  shall  have 
poverty  enough." 

In  these  days  there  Is  much  confusion  In 
our  thinking  about  the  future.  I  have  faith 
In  America's  future  If  we  cling  to  our  con- 
stitutional government  which  has  given  to 
us  In  every  way  more  than  any  people  on 
the  globe  have  ever  had.  The  scientists  who 
were  developed  under  our  free-enterprise 
system  have  solved  the  greatest  mystery  of 
the  ages,  the  power  of  the  atom.  Their  mas- 
tery of  this  secret  may  lead  to  a  release  of 
tremendous  power,  progress,  and  production 
for  all,  such  as  no  one  can  now  Imagine. 

Our  free  scientists  In  their  laboratories  also 
have  found  ways  to  create  new  products  and 
iises  for  old  products,  that  regardless  of  what 
the  atom  may  do,  will  change  everything 
about  us— the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we 
eat,  the  houses  we  live  in.  They  have  given 
us  new  horizons  that  will  lead  to  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  such  as  never  be- 
fore known.  They  have  charted  the  road  to 
more  leisure,  more  culture,  better  living  and 
a  better  world  for  all  mankind. 

But  to  achieve  all  this  we  must  have  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  that  has  made 
possible  our  amazing  progress.  We  must 
cling  fast  to  that  great  charter  of  our  lirterties. 
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We  must  remain  freemen,  free  from  slavery 
to  our  Government  or  any  other  gcvernment. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  people.  I 
believe  that  their  common  sense,  their  in- 
telligence and  patriotism  will  yet  triumph 
and  that  the  trend  of  Government  toward 
State  and  national  socialism,  totalitarianism, 
and  communism  In  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  checked  here  In  America  and  that  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  will  be 
preserved. 

Th3  chairman  of  the  convention  that 
framed  our  Constitution  was  George  Wash- 
ington. On  the  back  of  his  chair  there  was 
a  painting  of  the  sun  as  It  appeared  Just 
above  the  horizon.  When,  after  many  montlis 
of  wrangling  and  discussions  which  often 
threatened  to  break  up  the  convention  en- 
tirely, the  Constitution  was  finally  signed  by 
the  39  delegates.  Benjamin  Franklin,  then 
83  years  old.  who  had  been  a  great  stabilizing 
force  in  the  convention,  arose  and  said: 

"I  have  locked  at  that  painting  again  and 
again.  I  have  wondered  whether  it  was  a 
rising  or  a  setting  sun,  but  now  I  know  it  Is  a 
rlslnt;  sun." 

And  for  156  years  It  has  been  a  rising  sun. 
Now  we  must  see  to  It  that  this  sun  that  has 
shone  upon  us  with  such  favor,  that  has  seen 
America  grow  from  a  weak  little  group  of 
colonies  Into  the  greatest  of  all  nations,  see 
to  it  that  this  sun  does  not  set. 


An  Editorial  on  the  MVA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  October  10.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority  is  now  being 
discussed  by  a  great  many  F>eople,  includ- 
ing many  of  our  midwestern  newspapers. 
I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Miles  City 
(Mont.t  Star  for  Sunday,  September  30, 
1945.    The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

HAS    ST.    LOtTlS    POST-DISPATCH    GROWN    WEARY 
O?  MVA? 

The  only  vehement  supporter  in  the  big 
time  Journalistic  field  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  for  the  totalitarian  scheme  of  a  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority  has  been  the  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch.  (Not  counting  its  twin  paper 
in  the  same  city  and  under  the  Pulitzer 
ownership.)  All  of  a  sudden  about  a  year 
ago,  and  for  no  good  reason  at  all,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  climbed  on  the  socialist  wagon  of 
the  authority  boys.  Since  then  It  has  been 
doing  Its  level  best  to  cram  this  bunch  cf 
nonsense  down  the  throats  of  plain  people 
of  the  valley.  No  one  ever  heard  of  the  twins 
of  Mr.  Pulitzer  raising  a  voice  about  our  wel- 
fare back  In  the  drought  years  of  1934  and 
1936  when  choice  cattle  herds  were  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  Government  at  $15  a  head  to 
save  them  from  death  by  thirst  and  starva- 
tion. There  was  no  socialism  In  that  situa- 
tion for  men  of  inherited  wealth,  such  as  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  to  dabble  In.  There  was  no  chance 
to  control  the  lives  of  people  by  socialist  ex- 
periments, when  even  the  waters  of  the  earth 
dried  up.  None  of  the  pro-MVA  boys  were 
on  hand  then;  not  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  the  in- 
herited wealth,  Marshall  Field  of  a  lot  more 
inherited  wealth;  the  ClO'ers  and  other  rabid 
unloneers  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City; 
the  TVA'ers  of  Lilienthals  stripe;  the  pseudo 
farmer.  Jim  Patton  and  his  left-wing  Farmers 
Union  political  organization;  magazines  like 
Colliers  of  former  high  thoughts  and  ideals; 
certain  pinkish  and  ill-informed  New  York 


newspapers,  plus  a  few  misguided  clergymen 
who  can't  smell  socialism  when  it  is  laid  in 
front  of  their  very  noses. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Pulitzer  decided  to  put 
over  this  reform  on  the  Missouri  Valley  he 
selected  his  ace  editorial  writer  and  rumor 
has  it  he  told  said  writer  to  stay  on  the  Job 
until  the  MVA  was  an  accomplished  fact.  In 
other  words  Pulitzer  apparently  figured  that 
whatever  his  ideas  were,  they  were  good  for 
everybody  in  the  valley.  So  he  picked  this 
ace,  Sam  Shelton.  Now  Sam  has  tried  hard 
to  carry  out  instructions  of  the  big  boss.  He 
has  written  reams  of  clever,  wordy  and  at 
times  slightly  caustic  articles  on  the  matter 
of  an  MVA.  He  dispatched  another  vn-iter 
(pardon  us  for  the  term)  Into  the  valley  who 
was  supposed  to  write  a  fairly  correct  account 
of  what  he  found  therein.  Well,  what  that 
fellow  sent  back  to  Sam  reminded  us  of  the 
figures  of  the  three  monkeys  who  see  noth- 
ing, hear  nothing,  and  tell  nothing.  His 
writings  were  Just  about  that  good  and  had 
Just  that  much  effect  on  the  question  under 
discussion.  We  recall  that  brother  Shelton 
dogged  the  water  conference  committee 
which  met  in  Chicago  last  September  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  a  national  water  use 
policy  for  the  guidance  of  Congress.  What 
he  wrote  about  that  conference  was  In  the 
same  class  as  what  might  have  fell  ou^  of  the 
transom.  In  other  words,  Sam  didn't  get 
very  close  to  the  heart  of  the  discussion 
which  indicated  he  might  have  been  on  the 
outside  listening  in.  Oh.  he  did  write  a  mag- 
nificent editorial  once.  It  took  up  a  whole 
page  In  the  Post -Dispatch  and  was  Illustrated 
with  a  half-baked  drawing  by  their  ttaff 
drawing-board  artist.  Sam  thought  so  nfuch 
of  the  editorial  he  addressed  It  to  all  the 
editors  In  the  valley  (including  ours),  and 
sent  out  reprints  helter-skelter  up  and  down 
the  river.  That  was  the  one  which  launched 
his  MVA  campaign.  Of  course,  it  fell  like  a 
dud  in  the  upper  basin  States  and  that  was 
something  Sam  Shelton  never  could  under- 
stand. It  was  such  a  noble  thought  and  the 
bushlander  editors  Just  wouldn't  fall  for  It. 

But  as  time  went  on  Sam's  efforts  became 
more  and  more  feeble  In  the  cause  of  the 
MVA,  and  his  arguments  lost  whatever 
potency  they  once  had.  Now  we  learn  via 
Editor  and  Publisher  that  Sam  Is  no  longer 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 
It  seems  he  made  much  more  cf  a  fist  of 
handling  a  strike  of  the  St.  Louis  carriers 
thar  of  putting  over  the  MVA.  So  now  Mr. 
Pulitzer  has  gathered  Sam  unto  himself,  for 
Editor-Publisher  says:  "Shelton  will  assist 
Pulitzer  on  various  problems  relating  to  pub- 
lishing the  newspaper  and  will  Join  the 
management's  committee  in  negotiating  all 
contracts." 

Isn't  that  a  nice  way  of  getting  a  good 
guy  out  of  a  tough  spot  where  you  placed 
him,  after  finding  that  the  "reform  wave" 
has  failed;  especially  the  one  you  tried  to 
backwash  up  the  Missouri  Valley? 

Well,  so  long.  Sam.  You  put  up  the  best 
scrap  you  could  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
had  been  equipped  with  propaganda  pillows 
instead  of  boxing  gloves.  Anyway  we  en- 
Joyed  your  shadow  boxing  on  the  TVA  benefit 
performances. 


The  BeneBts  to  Agriculture  From  the 
Fuil-Emplojrment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10, 1945 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


include  the  following  radio  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  me: 

Friends  of  the  Twelfth  District,  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  legislative  measures 
now  before  Congress  is  the  full-employment 
bill  of  1945  which  recently  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  win  shortly  be  acted  on  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  talked  to  you  before  about  thii 
measure  and  have  indicated  to  you  the  rea- 
sons for  my  strong  endorsement  of  it.  To- 
night I  want  to  discuss  full  employment 
again  but  from  another  point  of  view. 

When  the  problem  of  maintaining  em- 
plo^-ment  Is  discussed,  people  are  very  In- 
clined to  think  of  employment  or  unemploy- 
ment In  terms  of  the  urban  industrial  work- 
er. Tlals  is  a  natural  thing  to  do  growing 
out  of  the  obvious  role  of  the  millions  of 
Industrial  workers  In  our  total  economic 
picture. 

The  city  worker,  however.  Is  Just  the  most 
obvious  beneficiary  of  an  economy  of  full 
production  and  full  employment.  All  the 
people  of  our  modern  America  will  benefit 
from  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  total 
wor't  force  In  a  program  of  full  production. 

We  have  seen  how  this  worked  during  the 
war  when  we  did  use  a  maximum  number  of 
workers  in  the  maximum  effort  to  produce 
the  weapons,  the  machines,  the  uniforms, 
and  the  food  necessary  to  achieve  victorj*. 

The  Impact  of  the  war  upon  agriculture 
was  as  great  and  its  results  as  miraculous 
as  was  the  unprecedented  production  records 
reached  In  Industry.  The  American  farmer 
proved  himself  to  be  as  great  a  production 
genius  as  the  Industrial  worker. 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  this  great  war- 
time record  by  farmers  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  change  in  thinking  among 
many  economists  and  theorists  as  to  the  po- 
tential productivity  of  agriculture  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  whole  economy.  The 
theory  of  scarcity  economics  in  agriculture 
has  been  completely  outmoded  by  the  war 
experience.  America  at  war  consumed  all 
the  farmer  could  produce  and  could  have 
used  even  more.  America  at  peace  can  do 
the  same  If  the  purcha.ses  of  farm  producu 
Is  sustained  through  full  employment  of  the 
farmers'  No.  1  customer — the  urban  Indus- 
trial worker. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  a  pam- 
phlet discussing  the  peacetime  role  of  farm- 
ers has  this  to  say: 

"What  peace  can  mean  to  American  farm- 
ers depends  more  upon  the  level  of  business 
activity  and  nonfarm  employment  that  can 
be  maintained  after  the  war  than  upon  any- 
thing else." 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  a  program  of  full 
employment  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
or  cure  all  the  headaches  of  the  American 
farmer,  but  without  full  employment  the  av- 
erage farmer  is  doomed  to  an  ever-decreasing 
income,  to  a  lessened  standard  of  living,  and 
to  abandonment  of  the  land  as  a  livelihood 
for  many  thousands  of  them. 

It  Is  very  Interesting  to  note  that  it  was  a 
farm  organization  which  first  proposed  the 
full-employment  bill.  It  was  the  Farmers' 
Union,  a  national  organization  of  working 
farmers,  which  proposed  the  plan  of  Senator 
Murray,  of  Monlana,  in  August  of  last  year. 

Full  emplojrment  is  not  an  academic  or 
abstract  theory  to  to  the  farmer,  to  the  man 
who  raises  the  pigs,  the  cows,  chickens,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  foodstuffs  to  supply  the 
tables  of  America.  Full  employment 
throughout  the  Nation  means  full  produc- 
tion and  cash  in  hand  on  the  farm. 

The  great  agricultural  production  record 
during  the  war  demonstrated  as  nothing  ehe 
could  the  economic  interdependence  of  farm- 
er and  worker,  of  city  folks  and  cotmtry 
folks.  That  relationship  did  not  start  with 
the  war;  It  will  not  stop  with  victory.  If 
anything,  the  dependence  of  the  former  on 
Industrial  pay  rolls  will  grow  with  the  end 
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of  the  wmr.  During  the  last  several  years 
the  farmers  have  shared  with  Industry  the 
United  States  Government  as  their  most 
important  customer. 

■ven  with  a  vmst  Government  program  of 
T^tkti  In  form  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
pBOp^^  of  the  war-devastated  countries,  the 
Unlt«d  States  Government  will  no  longer  be 
the  big  consumer  of  farm  products  that  it 
hms  been  The  ordinary  American  will  have 
to  take  up  the  slack  through  increased  pur- 
cbaaes  of  the  farmers"  produce.  This  means 
tbc  ordinary  American  is  going  to  have  to 
eat  more  and  better  foods  than  he  did  be- 
fore the  war.  and  he  can't  do  this  unless 
there  are  more  Jobs  at  decent  wages  than 
there  were  before  the  war. 

What  this  means  is  clear.  The  farmers* 
stake  in  full  emoloyment  In  the  Dnltec. 
States  la  aa  great  as  is  the  workers',  the  shop- 
keepers', or  the  businessmen's. 

A  very  good  example  of  how  the  farmer 
benefits  from  widespread  increases  in  pur- 
chasing power  among  urban  workers  1^  fotuid 
in  the  consuming  habits  established  during 
the  war  Not  only  did  total  production  go 
up  to  amazing  records,  but  individual  con- 
siiznption  of  farm  products  went  way  up. 

Even  taking  Into  account  rationing  and 
the  diversjon  of  great  supplies  to  the  armed 
services  and  to  lend-lease,  civilian  consump- 
tion of  pork  and  lard  Jumped  from  67.1  to 
87.1  pounds  per  person,  of  chicken  from  17.9 
to  38.1  pounds,  of  wool  from  4  5  to  77.  and 
of  cotton  from  25.3  to  39.8  pounds. 

Of  course  there  were  decreases  In  con- 
sumption by  individuals,  too.  but  these  were 
in  foodstuffs  and  other  farm  products  that 
simply  were  not  available  for  civilian  use. 
It  la  very  signlflcant  for  the  future,  that 
American  consumers  during  the  full  employ- 
ment period  of  the  war  used  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  agricultural  products  whenever 
they  were  available. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
trend  would  not  continue  after  the  war  when 
the  inhibitions  against  buying  have  been  re- 
moved. 

This  Increased  consumption  of  farm  prod- 
ucts during  the  war  was  possible  because  a 
war  economy  is  an  economy  of  full  employ- 
ment. What  could  this  not  mean  In  a  peace- 
time economy  of  full  production  and  em- 
ployment when  the  wartime  brakes  on  ci- 
vilian consumption  have  been  removed? 

The  Bureau  of  Agrlctiltural  Economics  has 
estimated  that  if  the  United  States  had  lull 
employment  at  a  national  income  level  of 
♦150.000.000,000  In  1950,  the  average  con- 
sumer in  the  United  States  would  eat  113 
percent  of  the  beef  and  veal  he  ate  during 
the  1935  39  period.  143  percent  of  the  pork 
and  lard,  140  percent  of  the  chickens.  117 
percent  of  the  eggs,  and  112  percent  of  the 
dairy  products. 

The  Bureau  estimates,  on  comparison  with 
consumption  in  past  years,  that  the  average 
eltiaen  would  use  154  percent  more  cltrtja 
fruit.  138  percent  more  canned  vegetables. 
119  percent  more  sugar.  133  oercent  more 
wool.  119  percent  of  cotton  and  132  percent 
Of  tobacco. 

Imagine  what  this  kind  of  consumption 
by  the  American  people  would  mean  to  the 
farmer.  And  it  Is  possible.  The  figures  ar- 
rived at  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics are  based  on  past  relationships  be- 
tween employment  levels  throughout  the 
country  and  farm-products  consumption. 

These  flgiu«s.  amazing  as  they  may  seem 
M  oppoeed  to  the  old  concept  of  scarcity 
planning,  do  not  take  Into  account  such  Im- 
portant factors  in  Increased  consumption  aa 
nutrition  education  resulting  in  better  eat- 
ing habits,  or  a  greater  diffusion  of  buying 
power  through  elimination  of  substandard 
vages. 

They  are  based  on  present  consuming  hab- 
its, and  on  present  wage  levels  which.  In 
millions  of  cases,  make  adequate  family  dleu 
Impoealble. 


.. 


In  all  my  discussions  of  f\4ll -employment 
legislation,  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  It 
would  not  solve  all  the  Ills  of  modern  Indus- 
trial capitalism.  It  is  not  the  open  sesame 
to  the  world  of  peace  and  pr  asperity  which 
ideally  we  strive  for.  It  does  )rovide  a  blue- 
print for  the  kind  of  healthy  total  economy 
in  which  peace  and  prosperity  can  thrive. 
I  want  to  emphasize  this  in  relation  to  the 
farmers'  stake  in  full  employ  nent. 

The  full-employment  bill  mil  not  ewe  all 
the  headaches  in  the  present  agricultural 
system.  Even  full  employm<  nt  itself,  with 
all  that  It  will  n^ean  to  imp  'ove  the  lot  of 
the  farmer,  will  not  automatically  take  care 
of  such  pressing  agricultural  ]  iroblems  as  soil 
conservation,  of  balanced  jroductlon.  of 
monopoly  farming — to  ment  on  Just  a  few 
of  the  most  urgent  problems 

A  comprehensive  agrlculttual  program  de- 
signed to  correct  the  old  ills  i  ind  to  promote 
new  methods  must  accompany  full  employ- 
ment if  the  American  farmer  is  to  share  In 
the  fullness  of  American  life. 

Such  a  comprehensive  pre  gram,  designed 
to  secure  to  the  farmer  the  full  benefits  of 
an  economy  of  full  prodtictioi  t  must  be  based 
on  the  proposition  that  agriculture  is  an 
integral  and  vital  part  of  the  total  economy, 
not  a  stepchild  of  the  American  system. 

Although  as  I  have  said,  the  passage  of 
the  full  employment  bill  wll  I  not  solve  the 
postwar  problems  of  American  agriculture, 
it  will,  for  the  farmer  as  for  the  rest  of  us. 
provide  a  blueprint  for  the  Kind  of  economy 
in  which  general  prosperity  with  an  ever- 
increasing  standard  of  living  for  all,  is  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  heard  the  full  employment  bill  com- 
pared. BiS  far  as  farmers  are  :oncerned,  with 
support  prices  for  agricultural  products. 
Support  prices,  as  you  know,  put  a  floor  un- 
der the  prices  of  farm  prot  ucts.  The  full 
employment  bill  will  put  a  Qoor  under  the 
whole  economy. 

If  the  United  States  does  ichleve  the  full 
employment  envisioned  by  t  le  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econc  mics  with  a  na- 
tional income  of  $150,000,000  000  in  1950,  the 
cash  income  of  farmers  v  ould  be  about 
817,000.000,000,  assuming  a  sight  decrease  In 
prices  from  present  levels. 

If.  Instead  of  full  employment,  we  were  to 
have  another  depression  comparable  to  that 
of  1929-32,  farm  cash  Incom?  would  drop  to 
about  $6,500,000,000.  Net  Income  would  be 
$3,000,000,000  as  against  $11,^00.000.000  under 
full  employment. 

These  figures  alone  make  c  ear  the  farmers* 
stake  In  full  employment  in  the  postwar 
period  when  the  increased  t  schnological  Im- 
provement in  farm  operntisn  and  the  In- 
creased speed  of  the  impact  ( if  depressions  on 
farmers  constantly  tend  to  bring  the  farm 
and  urban  populations  of  tl  e  country  closer 
together  to  sliare  In  the  total  economy, 
whether  it  be  one  of  acute  depression  or  of 
full  employment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RfcMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM I  ANGER 

or  NOKTH  DAK<  ITA 

nJ^lTHE  SENATE  OP  THE  ITNTTED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  (.lecislatite  day  of 

Tuesday.  Octobers),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbc^rd  the  address 
delivered  by  President  'truman  at  the 
dedication  of  Kentucky  pam,  Gilberts- 


ville.  Ky.,  October  10,  1945,  as  well  as  his 
informal  remarks  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion, both  of  which  are  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Text  or  Truman  s  Talks  at  Dedication  or 
Kentucky  Dam 

GrLBEKTSvTLLi,  Kt..  October  10.— The  pre- 
pared text  of  President  Truman's  address 
here  was  as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen.  9  years  ago  the 
first  dam  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority— 
the  Norris  Dam  on  the  Clinch  River— was 
dedicated  by  my  llltistrious  predecessor- 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  At  the  very  start  of 
his  presidency  he  had  the  great  visicn  and 
foresight  to  recommend  and  encoxirage  the 
comprehensive  development  of  this  entire 
great  valley. 

"It  is  now  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me 
to  dedicate  the  sixteenth  great  structure 
built  by  the  TV  A— the  Kentucky  Dam.  The 
system  of  dams  across  the  Tennessee  now 
puts  under  the  control  of  man  a  whole  vast 
river— and  harnesses  It  to  do  his  work.  This 
has  not  yet  happened  on  any  other  river. 
The  completion  of  this  dam  marks  a  new 
high  point  in  modern  pioneering  in  America. 

"Nine  years  ago  TVA  was  a  highly  contro- 
versial subject.  Today  It  Is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  but  a  demonstration.  By  all 
except  a  small  minority  It  is  now  regarded 
as  a  great  American  accomplishment,  of 
which  all  of  us  aie  proud. 

"Here  In  this  great  valley  American  enter- 
prise and  courage  and  skill  have  come 
through  again  with  a  genuine  achievement. 
-The  TVA  does  not  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  alone.  It  belongs  to 
all  the  United  States.  And  indeed,  it  has  in- 
spired regional  resource  development  all 
over  the  world.  Distinguished  observers 
from  more  than  50  countries  have  come 
to  this  historic  American  valley.  They  came 
here  to  study  what  has  been  done.  They 
went  away  to  try  to  adapt  to  their  own  re- 
gions the  lessons  that  have  been  learned 
here  from  actual  experience. 

"As  a  Senator  I  was  always  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  TVA.  And  I  can  say  to  you 
that  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  my 
support  of  the  TVA  and  of  the  Idea  It  repre- 
sents. Its  record  has  fully  Jtistified  the  hopes 
and  the  confidence  of  its  old  friends." 

EXPKRIMEJ4T    IN    DEMOCRACT 

"But  it  is  more  than  dams  and  locks  and 
chemical  plants  and  power  lines.  It  is  an  im- 
portant experiment  In  democracy.  In  It,  ad- 
ministrative methods  have  been  devised 
which  bring  the  people  and  their  Federal 
Government  closer  together— not  In  Wash- 
ington, but  right  where  the  people  live.  Here 
in  this  valley  there  has  been  firmly  estab- 
lished the  basic  principle  of  development  of 
resources  on  an  autonomous  regional  basis. 

"Why  has  TVA  succeeded  so  well?  Why 
does  It  have  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  this 
valley,  and  attract  the  attention  of  ether  re- 
gions of  America,  and  of  the  entire  world? 
To  me  the  answer  is  clear — TVA  Is  just  plain 
common  sense.  It  is  common  sense  hitched 
up  to  modern  science  and  good  management. 
And  that's  about  all  there  is  to  it. 

"Instead  of  going  at  the  river  piecemeal 
with  a  dam  here  and  a  dam  there,  the  river 
was  treated  as  a  whole.  The  dams  were  all 
designed  so  that  they  would  fit  together  as  a 
unit  and  in  that  way  get  the  most  service 
out  of  the  river  for  mankind. 

"Consider  Kentucky  Dam  itself.  This  dam 
will  hold  back  4.000.000  acre-feet  of  flood 
water  from  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers.  The  people  behind  the  levees  on 
those  rivers  know  how  much  that  will  mean 
to  them  In  protection  from  disaster.  When 
the  danger  of  flood  Is  past,  those  flood  waters 
are  not   to  be   wasted.     They   will   be   put 
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through  the  water  wheels  here  at  the  dam  to 
produce  great  quantities  of  electricity.  That 
electricity  will  rush  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
▼alley,  their  homes  and  farms  and  Industries." 

CALLS    BENETITS    FAR    FLUNG 

"Kentucky  Dam  also  provides  a  deep- 
water,  navigable  channel  183  miles  long. 
The  other  TVA  dams  carry  that  reliable  deep- 
water  channel  all  the  way  to  KnoxviUe  in 
east  Tennessee.  650  miles  away.  As  a  result, 
the  Seuth  and  the  Middle  West  of  this  Na- 
tion are  now  connected  by  water  transpor- 
tation. The  benefits  of  this  dam  go  not  only 
to  the  Tennessee  Valley;  they  go  to  St,  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  to  New  Orleans  and 
Memphis,  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  to 
Omaha  and  Sioux  City — to  all  the  communi- 
ties in  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  that  are 
served  by  our  Inland  waterways. 

"In  adaition  to  power  and  flood  control 
and  navigation,  there  is  recreation.  TVA  has 
Joined  with  the  various  States  and  local 
communities  In  the  development  of  great 
lakes  here  in  the  South,  Here  we  have  boat- 
ing, fishing,  and  hunting  where  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  the  Middle  West  may  enjoy  them- 
selves. 

1  "As  President  Roosevelt  said  when  he  first 
recommended  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee 
yalley  Authority  in  April  of  1933: 
.  "'*  •  •  the  usefulness  of  the  entire 
Tennessee  River  •  •  •  transcends  mere 
power  development;  it  enters  the  wide  fields 
of  flood  control,  soil  erosion,  afforestation, 
elimination  from  agricultural  use  of  marginal 
lands,  and  distribution  and  diversification 
of  industry.' " 

SEES  ROOSEVELT  PROPHECY  FtTLFILLED 

"His  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  for  in  the 
TVA  the  Congress  has  provided  for  a  tying 
together  of  all  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  a  well-rounded  economic  development. 

'It  is  easy  to  see  that  most  of  these  com- 
mon-sense principles  can  be  applied  to  other 
valleys,  and  I  have  already  recommended  to 
the  Congress  that  a  start  be  made  in  that 
direction.  Careful  planning  and  common - 
sense  development  can  convert  the  idle  and 
wasting  resources  of  other  valleys  into  Jobs 
and  better  living. 

"No  two  valleys  are  exactly  alike,  of  course. 
For  that  reason,  the  details  of  Just  how  this 
region  or  that  region  should  be  developed 
are  matters  that  require  study  and  judgment 
In  each  particular  case.  The  procedure  in 
each  valley  may  have  to  be  a  little  different. 
The  details  of  administration  and  control 
may  have  to  be  different.  But  the  under- 
lying common-sense  principles  of  this  devel- 
opment here  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  can  pro- 
vide guidance  and  counsel  to  the  people  In 
other  regions  who  likewise  aspire  to  put  their 
resources  to  the  greatest  use, 

"Let  me  emphasize  that  in  the  last  analysis 
such  development  is  a  matter  for  the  people 
themselves  to  decide.  Here  in  this  valley 
State  and  local  agencies,  public  and  private, 
have  Joined  with  TVA  in  a  two-way  partner- 
ship. This  was  a  natural  result  of  the  policy 
of  regional  decentralization.  That  same 
policy  ought  to  be  toUowed  In  the  other  river 
valleys  as  regional  agencies  are  created  by  the 
Congress  and  set  to  work, 

"We  must  continue  all  over  the  United 
States  to  wage  war  against  flood  and  drought. 
Our  vast  store  of  natural  resources  can  be 
made  to  serve  us  in  peace  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  they  did  In  war.  We  should  exer- 
cise our  common  sense,  go  ahead,  and  con- 
tinue to  get  the  Job  done." 

PICTURES    arVERS   MADE  TO    SERVK 

"Much  has  already  been  done  In  the  past 
12  years  on  river  development  in  other  parts 
of  the  country — on  the  Columbia  and  Colo- 
rado, on  the  Missouri,  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Central  Valley  of  California.  They  are  all 
designed  to  make  the  rivers  and  their  gen- 
erous bounty  serve  Instead  of  Injuring  man- 
kind. 


"Waters  are  now  being  harnessed  and 
changed  Into  electricity — electricity  which 
has  helped  supply  the  weapons  of  victory  In 
war— electricity  which  can  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  standards  of  living  and  comfort 
and  efficiency  in  the  farms  and  homes  of 
thousands  of  American  families.  Waters  are 
now  making  crops  grow  on  land  where  re- 
cently there  was  only  desert  dust. 

"The  valleys  of  America  await  their  full  de- 
velopment. The  time  has  come — now  that 
materials  and  manpower  are  more  plentiful — 
to  press  forward.  The  days  of  the  pioneer  are 
not  dead.  The  development  of  our  natural 
resources  calls  for  men  of  courlige.  of  vision, 
of  endurance,  Just  as  in  the  pioneering  days 
of  old. 

"The  Nation.  I  am  sure.  Is  determined  to 
march  forward.  We  will  ngt  listen  to  the 
whispers  of  the  timid,  that  dreams  like  those 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  are  impossible  to  ac- 
complish. In  the  great  valleys  of  America 
there  is  a  challenge  to  all  that  is  best  in  our 
tradition.  Ahead  of  us  lies  a  great  adventure 
in  building  even  stronger  the  foundations  of 
our  belov3d  country.' 

"America  will  not  hesitate  to  meet  that 
challenge." 

His  Extemporaneous  Talk 
Tlie  transcript  of  Mr.  Truman's  extempo- 
raneous remarks  was  as  follows: 

"Now.  I  want  to  say  to  you  how  very  happy 
and  how  glad  I  am  to  be  your  guest  here  to- 
day. I  am  particularly  glad  because  Senator 
Barkley  and  Congressman  Gregory  informed 
me  that  people  always  turn  out  like  this  for 
them  when  they  come  home.  Barkley  v.his- 
pered  to  me  coming  over  here  that  If  the 
people  keep  treating  him  like  this,  there  is 
no  possible  way  for  him  to  retire  from  public 
life. 

"I  hope  that  time  will  never  come,  because 
Barkley  is  a  good  public  servant.  Congress- 
man Gregory — I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving 
him  his  first  plane  ride  the  other  day.  He 
said  he  didn't  like  riding  in  a  plane.  Lots  of 
people  are  averse  to  riding  in  a  plane.  Even 
my  wife  hates  to  ride  in  a  plane. 

"But  after  I  got  Gregory  aboard  he  con- 
fessed that  if  he  was  going  to  get  his  neck 
broken,  he  would  Just  as  soon  break  his  neck 
In  with  Barkiey  and  me. " 

deplores  WASTE  OF   RESOURCES 

"I  hope  that  the  development  of  this  great 
valley  here  will  result  In  the  development  of 
our  other  river  valleys  along  the  same  line. 
You  know  our  resources  have  barely  been 
touched.  Some  of  our  national  resources, 
lumber,  for  instance,  have  been  exhausted  by 
senseless  deforestation, 

"We  are  trying  to  remedy  that  situation 
now  by  reforestation.  Tlils  great  develop- 
ment has  proven  conclusively  that  a  free 
people  can  do  anything  that  is  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 

"We  created  the  greatest  production  ma- 
chine In  the  history  of  the  world.  We  made 
that  machine  operate  to  the  disaster  of  the 
dictators.  Now  then,  we  want  to  keep  that 
machine  operating.  We  must  keep  that  ma- 
chine operating, 

"We  have  Just  discovered  the  soiux^  of 
the  sun's  power — atomic  energy;  that  Is,  we 
have  found  out  how  to  turn  It  loose.  We  had 
to  turn  it  loose  In  the  beginning  for  destruc- 
tion, 

"We  are  not  going  to  use  It  for  destruction 
any  more.  I  hope.  But  that  tremendous 
source  of  energy  can  create  for  tis  the  greatest 
age  In  the  history  of  the  world.  If  we  are  sen- 
sible enough  to  put  it  to  that  use  and  to  no 
other.    I  think  we  are  going  to  do  Just  that. 

"I  think  our  Allies  are  going  to  cooperate 
with  us  In  peace  Just  as  we  cooperated  with 
them  In  war.  I  think  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  greatest  age  In  history,  and  I  have  said 
that  every  time  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
address  anybody." 


WORKING  FOa  PEACE  18  tntGED 

"The  greatest  age  In  history  Is  upon  us. 
We  must  assume  that  responsibility.  We  are 
going  to  assume  it,  and  every  one  of  you  and 
all  of  us  are  going  to  get  to  work  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world  in  peace  Just  as  we  worked 
of  the  welfare  of  the  world  In  war.  That  Is 
absolutely  essential  and  necessary. 

"We  are  having  our  little  troubles  now.  a 
few  of  them.  They  are  not  serious.  Just 
a  blow-up  after  a  let -down  from  war.  You 
remember  what  a  terrible  time  we  had  the 
first  two  days  after  the  Japanese  folded  up, 
everybody  had  to  blow  off  steam. 

"Well,  there  is  still  some  of  that  steam  that 
wants  to  be  blown  off.  And  we  still  have  a 
few  selfish  men  who  think  more  of  their 
own  p3rsonal  interests  than  they  do  of  the 
public  welfare.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
prevail.  You  are  not  going  to  let  them  pre- 
vail. You  are  going  to  force  everybody  to 
get  into  this  harness  and  push  and  pull  until 
that  great  age  I  am  prophesying  comes  abotrt. 

"We  can't  do  it  tomorrow;  we  can't  do  It 
next  month,  we  probably  can't  do  It  next 
year.  It  Is  going  to  take  some  time  for  us 
to  realize  Just  exactly  what  we  have  and  what 
we  will  do  with  it. 

"Now  let's  all  go  home  and  go  to  work.  Cut 
out  the  foolishness  and  make  this  country 
what  it  ought  to  be — the  greatest  Nation  the 
sun  has  ever  shown  upon." 


Being  Two-Bitted  to  Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  plea.sed  to 
include  a  column  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  9.  It  was  written  by 
Seymour  E,  Harris  and  carried  the  title 
"World's  Free  Trade  at  Stake," 

I  consider  this  article  factual,  objec- 
tive, and  definitely  informative.  I  have 
changed  the  title,  since  I  feel  the  expres- 
sion "free  trade"  to  be  misleading.  In 
this  world — which  does  so  badly  need 
acceptable  international  definitions — the 
term  "free"  Is  overworked.  What  we  all 
hope  for  is  the  liberalizing  of  trade  by 
removing,  within  the  realm  of  equity, 
tho.'se  things  which  hamper  or  prohibit 
trading. 

Nor  can  many  of  us  close  our  eyes  to 
the  need  for  international  trade.  My 
own  State  produces  from  three  to  four 
times  as  many  apples  as  the  next  most 
productive  State;  more  lumber  than  any 
other  State  than  Oregon;  and  far  more 
eggs,  wheat,  peas,  and  fish  than  we  or  the 
western  area  can  possibly  consume. 
Distant  markets,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, are  important  to  us.  The  Pacific 
Northwest  produces  almo.st  40  percent  of 
our  total  aluminum  and  much  of  our  zinc 
and  lead.  This  incomplete  list  will  at 
least  indicate  why  we  are  interested  In 
world  trade. 

Naturally,  we  know  that  world  trade 
can  only  thrive  when  the  world  has  a 
stabilized  monetary  medium  upon  which 
to  base  the  exchange  of  goods.  That, 
to  me,  was  the  persuading  factor  that 
saw  this  House  pass  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.    Now.  it  seems  that  Bretton 
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Woods  must  wait  upon  other  factors  en- 
gendered by  this  war — that  is.  sterling 
must  first  be  stabilized  by  removing  the 
dangers  of  England's  external  debt  before 
she  can  participate  in  the  agreement. 
Whether  that  is  so  or  not  will  be  for  the 
Congress,  sooner  or  later,  to  decide. 

Somehow  we  never  get  through  pay- 
ing for  wars.  I  am  reminded  of  the  fel- 
low who  bought  the  cheap  second-hand 
car.  He  thought  he  had  something. 
But  the  thing  could  only  limp  from  one 
garage  to  the  next.  Finally  he  exploded, 
"I  wish  I  did  not  have  it.  It  did  not  cost 
much,  but  it  is  two-bitting  me  to  death." 

The  article  follows: 

DOLLAKS   FOR   BMTAIN 

(By  Seymour  E    Harris) 

WOftU>'S   mX  TBASX  AT  STAKS 

British  and  American  expert*  In  Wash- 
ington are  now  discussing  aid  to  the  British. 
Undoubtedly  the  British  would  like  to  get 
several  billion  dollars  additional  under  lend- 
lease.  Thla  the  administration  has  ruled 
out. 

Other  practical  alternative*  are  an  interest- 
free  loan,  the  principal  to  be  repaid  after  an 
Initial  period  of  5  to  10  years,  over  25  to  50 
years,  and  a  loan  at  cost,  say  2>i  percent. 
Apparently  the  British  are  cold  to  the  latter 
on  the  ground  that  the  burden  of  Interest 
payments  would  further  Increase  the  pres- 
sure on  the  pound  sterling.  If  a  loan  of 
»6.000.000.000  were  made — current  discussions 
seem  to  suggest  three  to  six  billion  dollars — 
then  freedom  from  interest  payments  would 
save  the  British  $125,000,000  annually,  or 
about  4  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  an- 
nually required  before  the  war.  When  the 
demand  for  dollars  and  other  foreign  cur- 
rencies is  strong  and  Insistent,  this  additional 
burden  may  have  the  effect  of  the  last  drops 
ol  water  that  make  the  paU  flow  over. 

In  my  (pinion,  neither  Congress  nor  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  give  the  Brit- 
ish an  outright  gift.  A  strong  ca>;e  could  be 
made  out  for  a  gift  of  several  billion  dollars 
which  might  cover  the  British  shortage  of 
dollars  over  the  next  few  years.  The  war  did 
not  end  with  VJ-day.  In  this  common  war 
the  British  paid  much  more  than  we  did: 
and  they  could  afford  less.  Their  consump- 
tion was  down  20  percent;  ours  was  up  20  per- 
cent. Their  export  trade  was  down  by  three- 
quarters;  ours  was  relatively  well  maintained. 
and  inclusive  of  lend-lease  (one-half  muni- 
tions) was  even  up  by  several  hundred  per- 
cent. Their  casualties  of  (JOO.OOO  by  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1944  were  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  the  population  than  ours.  They  have 
lost  heavUy  in  shipping  and  in  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

We  need  especially  underline  the  Invest- 
ment position  of  the  British.  In  5  to  6  years 
they  disposed  of  •18,000.000.000  of  assets 
abroad;  gold,  securities,  dollars,  etc.  At 
present  they  owe  » 14. 000 .000. 000  on  short- 
term  account  largely  to  the  Dominions — 
these  debts  were  incurred  primarily  through 
purchases  of  foodstuffs  and  materials  In  the 
waging  of  common  war  and  largely  in  various 
paru  of  the  Empire.  These  are  the  miKh- 
talked-of  blocked  balances — so-called  because 
the  British  Government  does  not  allow  free 
use  of  them.  If  the  owners  were  allowed  to 
withdraw  them  In  order  to  buy  foreign  cur- 
rencies, the  British  pound  sterling  might  well 
take  a  headlong  flight  down  to  $3.  $2.  or  even 


The  British,  then,  are  in  a  precarious  state. 
It  is  not  our  Job  to  baU  the  British  out  In 
•very  crtsU.  They  would  be  the  last  to  ask 
us  to  do  so.  There  are,  however,  moral  com- 
mitments that  are  part  of  the  cost  of  war. 
We  should  help  the  British  get  back  on  their 
feet.  Once  having  learned  to  walk  again,  the 
British  will  have  to  dispose  of  their  crutches. 
They  have  announced  in  the  official  white 
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HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  FKNNSTLVAiflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPI^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October^  11.  1945 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  a  speech 


I  recently  made  in  Philadelphia,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  and  neighbors,  I 
am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today,  not  as 
your  Congressman,  not  as  a  privileged  and 
honored  guest,  but  as  your  neighbor  and,  I 
most  sincerely  hope,  as  your  friend. 

We  have  gathered  here  today  to  do  honor 
to  our  fellow  Americans  who  have  freely  given 
their  lives,  liberty,  and  property  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

They  have  given  their  lives  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  on  the 
seven  seas. 

They  have  lost  their  liberty  through  cap- 
ture,   and    suffered   unspeakable    torture    in 
the  prison  camps  of  our  Inhuman  enemies. 
They  have  given  freely  of  their  property 
for  the  support  of  the  war  effort. 

I  say  all  honor  to. the  Negro  race  for  its 
unselfish  response  to  the  demands  of  our 
Government  in  its  time  of  danger  and  need. 
No  one  has  questioned  the  color  of  your  con- 
tribution to  the  common  cause.  It  was 
gladly  accepted  by  a  grateful  nation.  Our 
hearts  are  still  filled  with  gratitude.  You 
are  entitled  to  every  honor  and  benefit  that 
we  can  bestow  on  you. 

Don't  let  your  hearts  be  troubled  by  the 
actions  and  words  of  a  few  alleged  statesmen 
and  demagogs  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Their  remarks  are  like  the  mists  of  an  au- 
tumn morning;  they  are  dissipated  by  the 
sunshine  of  truth  and  fair  play. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  served  and 
are  now  serving  In  the  armed  forces  are  of 
all  creeds,  colors,  and  national  origins. 
Their  service  to  their  country  is  not  predi- 
cated on  color. 

But  there  is  one  disturbing  note  in  all  our 
gratitude. 

And  I  am  going  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  bill  in  which  I 
am  keenly  interested  and  in  which,  I  am 
sure,  every  fair-minded  American  is  inter- 
ested, and  that  Is  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission. 

I  want  to  register  my  protest  against  the 
Intolerance,  the  prejudice,  and  completely 
unfair  attitude  of  the  opposition. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  provide  himiane 
Justice  to  every  person  irresp)ective  of  color, 
creed,  and  race,  and  I  stand  here  today  to 
plead,  nay,  to  demand  that  common  Justice 
be  given  to  the  minority  races. 

The  civic  and  military  record  of  the  Negro 
cannot  be  challenged;  they  fought  on  the 
battlefields  of  the  world  and  died  for  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples  of  the  enslaved  coun- 
tries only  to  come  home  and  find  that  for 
which  they  fought  denied  them  in  their  own 
homes. 

A  striking  example  of  this  injustice  was 
perpetrated  on  April  28.  1945.  when  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  the  Brown 
FEPC  was  defeated  by  a  solid  Republican 
vote  of  102  to  the  unanimous  Democratic 
vote  of  92. 

There  has  never  been  a  more  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  hop>es  and  wishes  of  the  Negro 
people  than  was  exhibited  by  the  Republican 
organization. 

Official  Philadelphia  Is  exerting  every  ef- 
fort to  permanently  establish  the  United 
Nations  Council  here.  A  committee  of  prom- 
inent citizens  has  been  selected.  Senators, 
Congressmen,  and  Influential  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  have  been  persuaded 
to  give  their  support  to  this  effort. 

Philadelphia  bases  her  claim  for  this  dis- 
tinction on  historic  grounds.  Here  is  where 
liberty  and  independence  were  born.  But 
I  believe  that  the  site  of  the  United  NaUons 
Council  should  be  a  place  where  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  mankind  for  tolerance, 
equality,  and  brotherly  love  are  practiced 
and  exemplified  In  the  daUy  life  of  Its  peo- 
ple. 

I  believe  that  an  atmosphere  of  race 
prejudice  and  Intolerance  at  the  capital  of 
the   United   Nations   would    increase    racial 
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tension  throughout  the  world  and  endanger 
the  p2ace. 

No  city  can  be  deemed  a  suitable  place  for 
a  v/orld  capital  whose  present  record  is  one 
of  sigresation.  discrimination,  and  offense. 

None  of  the  responsible  Philadelphia  city 
officials  have  declared  for  the  passage  of  the 
FEPC,  which  would  merely  wipe  out  racial 
discrimination  in  employment;  although  all 
of  them  must  know  that  the  right  to  work  is 
fundamentally  bound  up  with  the  right  to 
live. 

As  you  may  remember,  a  year  ago  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  Federal  troops  to  the  city 
to  protect  the  rl^ts  of  Negroes  to  work  a^ 
conductors  and  motormen. 

And  friends,  this  is  what  the  Negro  has 
fought  and  died  for. 

If  you  win  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  1 
should  like  to  give  you  some  figures  that 
were  taken  from  the  Government  files.  They 
will  show  the  debt  of  gratitude  this  country 
owes  to  the  superb  courage  of  the  Negro 
race. 

In  all  branches  of  the  service  as  of  May  1, 
19^5.  there  were  7C0.304  Negroes  in  the  Army 
of  which  511.493  were  serving  overseas. 

As  of  March  1.  1945,  160,080  were  serving 
in  the  Navy,  15.837  in  the  Marines,  and  3,809 
in  the  Coast  Guard. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Senator  E.\3t- 
LAND,  of  Mississippi,  who,  in  a  shameful  ad- 
dress made  recently  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  accused  Negro  members  of  our  armed 
forces  of  not  being  good  soldiers;  a  release 
by  the  War  Department  dated  June  18,  1945, 
made  the  following  statement:  "In  a  cere- 
mony deep  within  conquered  Germany,  10 
Negro  doughboys  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth,  Timber  Wolf  Division,  this  month, 
received  the  praises  of  five  generals  and 
awards  they  had  won  in  combat  while  fight- 
ing alongside  their  white  comrades  against 
the  enemy."  They  were  former  rear 
Quartermaster  Corps  soldiers  who  had  asked 
for  a  chance  at  the  front-line  Infantry 
fighting. 

Their  own  commanding  general,  MaJ.  Gen. 
Terry  Allen  of  the  Fighting  Timber  Wolves, 
In  pinning  the  medals  on  their  uniforms, 
said:   "We  are  all  proud  of  you." 

To  members  of  the  Ninety-second  Infantry 
Division,  a  colored  division  which  ssrved  in 
Italy,  there  were  awarded  7  legions  of  merit, 
65  silver  stars  and  1,377  purple  hearts. 

These  are  only  a  few  Instances  where 
recognition  has  been  given  colored  soldiers 
for  outstanding   services. 

They  are  Americans  fighting  for  a  common 
objective,  freedom  In  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word. 

We  have  repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
this  war  is  lieing  fought  to  preserve  freedom 
In  our  own  country  and  to  extend  It  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  honest  and,  I  believe  we  are.  at 
least  most  of  us  are.  there  remains  one  way 
to  prove  it  and  that  is  to  end  discrimination 
In  our  own  country  and  pass  the  bill  making 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  ii  permanent 
agency. 

No  one  In  this  country  has  the  right  to 
deny  employment  to  anyone  because  of  his 
race,  religion,  or  color.  For  tl;is  reason  It 
is  important  that  each  and  every  one  of  you 
should  continue  the  great  worlc  which  you 
have  carried  on  up  to  now,  so  that  the 
realization  of  a  permanent  FliPC  may  be 
your  reward  In  a  very  short  time. 

In  June  1941  our  late  Ijeloved  President 
made  the  following  statement: 

"No  Nation  combating  tho  Increasing 
threat  of  totalitarianism  can  afford  arbi- 
trarily to  exclude  large  segments  of  Its  pop- 
ulation from  defense  Industrlej;  even  more 
Important  It  is  for  us  to  strengthen  our 
unity  and  morale  by  refuting  at  home  the 
very  theories  which  we  are  fight  lag  abroad, 

"Our  Government  cannot  countenance  con- 
tinued discrimination  against  American  citi- 
zens in  defense  production. 


"Industry  must  take  the  initiative  In  open- 
ing the  doors  of  employment  to  all  loyal  and 
qualified  workers  regardless  of  race,  national 
origin,  religion,  or  color, 

"American  workers,  both  organized  and  un- 
organized, must  be  prepared  to  welcome  the 
general  and  much  needed  employment  of 
fellow  workers  of  all  racial  and  nationality 
origins  In  defense  industries," 

My  friends,  my  actions,  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  are  always  for  the  welfare  of  my 
constituents,  who  have  honored  me  with 
their  confidence  and  support. 

And  I  say  to  you  tonight,  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul,  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven,  that  I  shall  fight  with  aU  my  power 
and  strength  to  see  that  you  are  not  discrim- 
inated against. 

I  shall  see  that  you  and  your  family  shall 
have  a  decent  living. 

I  shall  see  that  your  children  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  proper  environment. 

I  shall  see  that  all  educational  facilities 
shall  be  afforded  them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  October  2).  1945 

Mr,  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
entitled  "The  Adjustment  of  Industrial 
Disputes,"  by  B,  L,  Masse,  and  C.  W, 
Anrod,  from  the  magazine  America,  the 
issues  of  August  25  and  September  1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  America  of  August  25,  1945] 

The  Adjustment  of  Industrial  Disputes 
(By  B,  L.  Masse  and  C.  W.  Anrod) 

On  any  list  of  the  half-dozen  most  critical 
problems  confronting  the  country  after  VJ- 
day,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  industrial  re- 
lations. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  it  Is  not 
going  to  be  an  easy  or  painless  Job  to  shoft 
back  to  peacetime  production.  Billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  war  contracts  must  be  ter- 
minated with  as  much  speed  and  as  little 
fraud  as  possible.  Billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  surplus  property  must  be  sold  without 
clogging  the  channels  of  trade  or  encour- 
aging monopoly.  WhUe  factories  making 
machine  guns  are  being  retooled  for  type- 
vnrlters  and  washing  machines,  unemploy- 
ment must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  and  work- 
ers helped  over  the  bad  months.  The  Army 
must  be  demobilized  and  the  veterans  as- 
sisted in  finding  a  place  in  civilian  life.  And 
all  this  must  be  done  under  the  threat  of 
inflationary  pressures  which,  if  they  ever 
get  out  of  hand,  can  make  the  dollar  look 
like  15  cents. 

UNITT  IN  PEACE 

While  the  Job  Is  difficult,  few  doubt  that 
we  can  do  it.  A  nation  that  mobilized  as 
we  did  for  war  can  successfully  demobilize 
for  peace.  But  when  we  mobilized  for  war, 
the  country  was  united,  and  that  made  the 
difference  between  failure  and  success,  WiU 
it  stay  united  for  peace? 

Since  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  labor 
and   management   have   been   bound   by   a 


no-strlke,  no-lockout  pledge,  and  the  War 
Labdr  Board  has  called  balls  and  strike  with 
plenary  authority.  What  wUl  happen  dur- 
ing the  reconversion  period  when  the  no- 
strike  pledge  no  longer  binds  and  the  War 
Labor  Board  is  disbanded?  Are  we  heading 
for  the  old  industrial  warfare  which  was 
Interrupted  only  by  the  exigencies  of  mak- 
ing another  kind  of  war  against  external 
enemies? 

If  we  are.  then  the  reconversion  piogram 
may  become  the  biggest  fiasco  in  rconomio 
history. 

aXCENT   PROPOSALS 

It  is  obvious  that  public  opinion  cannot 
and  will  not  tolerate  such  a  national  dis- 
aster. The  best  indication  of  this  was  the 
reception  given  the  proposed  Federal  Indus- 
trial Relations  Act  sponsored  in  Congress  by 
S3nators  Hatch.  Burton,  and  Ball.  Outside 
of  labor  circles,  which  unanimously  con- 
demned the  proposals,  there  was  general 
praise  for  the  Initiative  shown  by  the  Sena- 
tors and  widespread  recognition  that  the 
problem  they  approached  must  i.ot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  unresolved  Thl.«-  was  true  even 
when  the  commentators  found  serious  fault 
with  the  suggested  legislation. 

Lately  Senators  McMahon  and  Vandenbcro 
appealed  respectively  to  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach  to  call 
n  natloiiRl  conference  of  labor  and  Industry, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  formulate  a  workable  code  of  In- 
dustrial relations.  The  Idea  was  Immediately 
welcomed,  although  not  without  reservations, 
by  the  leaders  of  the  major  labor  organiza- 
tions and  by  the  heads  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  That  it  has  the 
approval  of  the  public  goes  without  saying. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  conference. 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General  Elec- 
tric, said: 

"The  Federal  Government  can  make  Its 
greatest  contribution  at  this  time  by  setting 
the  stage  for  such  a  meeting  and  then  letting 
the  principals  deal  directly." 

Any  legislation  that  might  fellow  such  a 
definite  and  constructive  conference  would 
then  have  a  fair  chance  of  acceptance  and 
continued  eslstence.  because  It  would  rep- 
resent substantial  agreement  between  busi- 
ness and  labor  leadets,  and  not  the  exag- 
gerated sentiments  of  a  lunatic  fringe. 

With  this  conference  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  authors  of  this  article  are  in  hearty 
accord.  They  agree,  too.  that  the  clock  is 
running  out  on  labor  and  management,  that 
unless  the  leaders  of  labor  and  indiistry 
agree  to  voluntary  changes  in  the  prewar 
system  of  Industrial  relations,  the  changes 
will  be  made  for  them.  The  fact  is  that  our 
prewar  system,  which  consisted  solely  in  free 
collective  bargaining,  assisted,  when  neces- 
sary, by  the  Federal  and  various  State  con- 
ciliation services,  will  not  be  adequate  in  the 
postwar  world.  In  the  following  words.  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Director  WUUam  H. 
Davis  gives  two  of  the  reasons  why: 

"There  wUl  be  In  the  field  of  industrial  re- 
lations a  situation  substantially  different 
from  anything  in  prewar  days.  •  •  • 
That  difference  will  lie  in  the  increased  size 
and  organized  strength  of  the  parties  to  in- 
dustrial disputes  and  in  the  absolute  urgency 
to  attain  a  high  level  of  peacetime  economy." 

In  other  words,  the  Nation,  confronted  with 
a  critical  need  for  full  production,  cannot  be 
permitted  to  face,  practically  unarmed,  the 
possibility  of  Industrial  warfare  on  a  scale 
never  before  experienced.  The  common  good 
demands  that  we  prepare  now,  without  vio- 
lating the  essential  liberties  of  either  labor  or 
management,  to  keep  this  warfare  within  the 
narrowest  possible  bounds. 

It  should  be  the  purpose,  then,  of  any  con- 
ference called  by  the  President  to  suggest  leg- 
islation  designed   to   diminish   the   number 
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of  atrikes  and  promote  the  orderly  BCttlement 
of  Industrial  disputes. 

razz  coLixcnw  barcaiktmo  dkstxed 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  misunder- 
stood. We  believe  firmly  that  free  collective 
barjalr.lng  must  b?  the  cornerstone  of  post- 
war Indusirlal  relations.  In  general,  ^re  are 
opposed  to  cumpulsory  arbitration,  or  any 
other  coercive  Ipglslatlon  which  wotild  de- 
prive labor  of  the  r.ght  to  strike.  But  we 
believe  that  It  Is  possible,  without  weaken- 
ing the  Wagner  Act.  to  fashion  machinery 
Vhlch  will  assist  the  parties  to  collective 
bargaining  to  settle  their  differences  peace- 
fiUly.  That  Is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  at- 
tempted Lu  this  complex  matter,  since  no 
machinery,  unless  reinforced  by  totalitarian 
ttayonets,  will  do  away  with  strikes  com- 
pletely. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  limited,  but  very 
necessary,  objective,  it  seems  to  \ja  that 
the  proposed  laoor-manapement  conference 
ought  to  explore  thoroughly  the  nature  of 
industrial  disputes.  On  this  fundamental 
question,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and 
c&reless  thinking. 

A  careful  analysis  of  industrial  disputes 
will  show  that  they  can  be  divided  into  two 
main  and  clearly  disunct  groups:  these  of 
a  legal  or  quasi-legal  nature,  so-called  dis- 
putes of  rights:  and  those  which  arise  from 
conflicting  social  and  economic  interests,  so- 
called  disputes  of  interests. 

This  distinction  is  of  capital  Importance, 
since  the  basic  principles  and  Institutions 
for  the  settlement  of  Indiistrlal  disputes 
must  be  related  to  their  various  natures  and 
causes.  Disputes  of  rights,  for  example. 
can  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  a  statute  or 
rule  of  law,  on  which  the  rights  in  dispute 
are  based,  whereas  disputes  of  Interests 
lack  such  legal  or  quasi-legal  foundation  and 
must  be  handled  In  some  other  way. 

Disptnxs  or  rights 

Disputes  of  rights  arise  over  the  Interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  a  specific  statute  or  of 
an  Individual  employment  or  collective-bar- 
gaining contract  already  In  force. 

These  confllcta  (often  called  grievances) 
are  not  peculiar  to  Industrial  relations.  From 
the  standpoint  of  applicable  rule  of  law,  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  jurisdiction 
over  subject  matter,  it  makes  no  essential 
difference  whether  a  trade  union  argues  with 
an  employer  or  whether  an  organization  of 
retailers  argues  with  a  wholesaler  about  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  a  statute  or 
a  contract.  In  other  words,  from  a  strictly 
l«g-al  point  of  view.  It  Is  Immaterial  whether 
a  dispute  concerns  an  interpretation  or  ap- 
plication of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Art;  whether  a 
worker  sues  his  employer  for  back  wages,  or 
a  landlord  his  tenant  for  back  rent.  In  both 
types  of  cases,  the  decision  will  be  based  on 
the  applicable  statute  or  contract,  and  the 
agency  rendering  it  will  be  a  lawfxxlly  liistl- 
tuted  cotirt. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  the  parties  to 
such  controversies  to  eliminate  the  courts 
by  agreeing  to  submit  the  dispute  of  rights 
to  arbitration.  In  that  event,  the  arbitration 
agencies  clearly  perform  a  Judicial  fimction. 
They  are  quasi-Judicial  arbitration  courts, 
and  not  quasi -administrative  arbitration 
boartU. 

From  the  foregoing,  the  conclusion  Is  ob- 
Tlous  that  disputes  of  rights,  disputes,  that 
Is.  which  involve  statutory  or  contractual 
rights,  mtist  be  left  principally  to  the  Judicial 
branch  of  our  tripartite  governmental  system. 
-3^ Is  appears  to  be  a  requirement  of  our  Con- 
stitution. In  Dorchy  v.  Kansas.  Justice 
Brandeis  stated  flatly  that  "In  the  absence  of 
a  valid  agreement  to  the  contrary,  each  party 
to  a  disputed  claim  may  insist  that  it  be  de- 
tcnnln(:<l  only  by  a  court."  Consequently, 
unless  both  parties  agree  otherwise,  the  final 
dcciaiOQ  In  all  diaputes  of  rights  between 
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The  determination  of  wage*,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  to  be  Included  in  a  new 
contract  contains  quasi  legislative  elements 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  courts.  In 
other  words,  the  handling  of  disputes  of  In- 
terests is  outside  the  legal  field. 

FEDSHAL  MXSIATION   EO.^RD 

Now,  In  our  peacetime  Industrial-rclatlons 
set-up,  there  exists  no  governmental  agency, 
apart  from  the  National  Mediation  Board  pro- 
vided fcr  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  19.34, 
for  dealing  effectively  with  disputes  of  Inter- 
ests. There  exUts  here  a  lawless  vacuum  in 
which,  apart  from  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conciliation  Service,  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  forced  to  settle  their  controvercics 
by  naked  economic  force.  We  propose  th£t 
this  vacuum  be  filled,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
railroad  Industry,  by  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
Mediation  Board. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Mediation  Board 
would  not  overlap  that  of  the  labor  courts, 
described  last  week,  any  more  than  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  National  Mediation  Board  en- 
croaches on  the  preserves  of  the  Railioad 
Adjustment  Board.  Under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  "disputes  of  rights"  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  "disputes  of  interests,"  and 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognised  this  dis- 
tinction. In  Elgin,  Joliet,  <8r  Eoitern  Rail- 
vmy  Co.  V.  G.  W.  Burley  et  al.,  the  Court 
found  that  "tlie  differences  between  disputes 
over  grievances  and  disputes  concerning  the 
making  of  collective  agreements  Is  traditional 
in  railway  labor  affairs.  It  has  assumed 
large  importance  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
of  1934,  substantively  and  procedurally.  It 
divides  the  Jurisdiction  and  functions  of  the 
Adjustment  Board  from  those  of  the  Media- 
tion Board,  giving  them  their  distinct  char- 
acters." 

If  further  clarification  of  the  Jurisdictions 
of  the  proposed  labor  courts  and  Federal 
Mediation  Board,  based  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween "disputes  of  rights"  and  "disputes  of 
interests."  is  necessary,  this  could  be  sup- 
plied by  the  labor-management  conference 
projected  by  President  Truman. 

QCESTIONS   OF   SCOPE 

The  conference  would  have  to  consider, 
also,  three  other  questions  related  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Mediation  Board. 
Would  the  Board's  Jurisdiction  be  governed 
by  a  broad  or  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
commerce  clause  in  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution?  Would  the  Board  be  free  to 
deal  with  all  "dlputes  of  Interests,"  and  to 
deal  with  them  according  to  its  own  wisdom 
and  discretion?  Or  should  Congress  limit 
Its  scope  and  write  definite  directives  and 
policies  Into  legislation?  Finally,  what  legal 
powers  should  the  Board  possess? 

With  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Mediation  Board,  it  seems  to  us  that  It  should 
be  as  large  as  is  legally  possible.  The  pat- 
tern set  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
and  by  various  decisions  of  the  Supereme 
Court  on  the  "affecting  commerce"  clause  of 
the  act,  can  readily  be  used  as  a  gtiide.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  even  if  the 
Boards  Jurisdiction  is  thus  liberally  Inter- 
preted, many  businesses  wiU  still  not  be  sub- 
ject to  it.  The  small  numb«-  of  State  labor 
relations  acts,  complementing  the  coverage 
of  the  Wagner  Act.  offers  no  great  hope  that 
the  States  will  remove  these  businesses  from 
the  "lawless  vacuum"  mentioned  above.  If 
industrial  peace  is  the  goal,  the  coverage  of 
the  Federal  Board  should  be  as  wide  as 
possible. 

The  scope  of  the  proposed  Board's  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  iu  freedom  to  determine 
policy,  are  exUemely  complex  and  difficult 
questions.  It  was  the  failure  of  the  labor- 
management  conference  called  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  after  Pearl  Harbor  to 
agree  on  the  scope  of  the  National  War 
Labor  Board's  activities  that  caused  many  of 
WLB's  worst  headaches.  Should  the  Media- 
tion Board  be  permitted  to  deal  with  any 
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question  customarily  a  matter  of  collective 
bargaining,  such  as,  for  example,  the  closed 
shop?  Or  should  lU  field  be  limited?  If 
It  IS  granted  a  free  field,  should  Congress 
determine  its  policies,  at  least  on  some  of 
the  more  fundamental  relations  between 
labor  and  management?  Then,  too,  should 
the  Board  be  subject  to  dlrectiveo  from  higher 
administrative  authorities,  such  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  or  be  independent  of  them, 
like  the  courts? 

The  latter  question  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive deliberations  in  the  West  Coast  Air- 
frame case,  decided  by  the  War  Labor  Board 
on  March  3.  1945.  There  are  mf.ny  pros  and 
cons  to  these  questions,  and  the  conference 
would  need  to  study  and  clarify  them. 

As  regards  the  legal  power  cf  a  postwar 
mediation  board  it  is  sufBcient  to  siy  that  It 
is  Just  that — a  mediation  board  and  not  an 
agency  for  compulsory  arbitration.  We  have 
already  stated  our  opposition  to  compulsory 
arbitration  of  "disputes  ol  intertsts"  and  our 
warm  approval  of  voluntary  arbitration.  We 
should  like  to  emphasize  this  here  by  stating 
that  the  proposed  Mediation  Board  ought  to 
have  no  power  to  act  if  and  when  the  parties 
are  bound  by  previous  agreeme:it  to  submit 
their  dii-pute  to  arbitration.  The  less  need 
there  is  for  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
Industrial  relations,  the  better  it  Is.  Any 
labor  law  contemplated  by  Corigress  should 
make  all  possible  provisions  to  strengthen, 
encoiu-age.  and  enforce  voluntary  arbitration 
agreements.  But  the  Mediation  Board  should 
not  have  the  power  to  impose  lis  recommen- 
dations on  the  parties  to  a  dispute. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  right  to 
strike  or  to  lock-out  would  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  proposed  Mediation  Board. 

What  legal  powers,  then,  shoidd  the  Board 
have? 

In  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  be  empowered 
to  Investigate  any  an  all  "diuputes  of  in- 
terests," either  on  Its  own  motion  or  at  the 
request  of  either  party  to  the  controversy. 
This  would  Include  the  power  tD  hold  public 
hearings,  to  compel  the  appearance  of  the 
parties,  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  demand 
the  production  of  documents. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  have  the 
right  to  make  and  publish  its  recommenda- 
tions for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  dispute. 
These  publications  would  const  tute  a  valu- 
Rble  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
adjudication  of  Industrial  disputes. 

Finally.  It  would  have  the  power  to  enforce 
a  "cooling  off"  period,  which  would  be  brief 
and  limited,  to  enable  It  to  Investigate  the 
dispute  and  make  recommendations.  The 
right  to  strike  or  to  lock  out.  it  must  be  re- 
membered. Is  not  a  right  to  destroy.  It  is 
the  right  to  use  economic  force  when  every 
reasonable  effort  to  achieve  a  Justified  aim 
has  been  made  and  has  failed,  and  when  the 
possible  good  to  be  achieved  outweighs  the 
evil  to  the  community.  It  is  the  last  and 
not  the  first  means  to  correct  an  injustice. 
Hence,  It  does  not  seem  unreas<mable  to  re- 
quire the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  for  a  limited  time  until  the 
Board  has  a  chance  to  work  for  a  Just  and 
peaceful  settlement.  If,  however,  either 
part:  does  not  see  its  way  clear  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  mediation  board.  It 
would  not  be  prohibited  from  resorting  to 
economic  force. 

ORGANIZATION   AND   PROC13)URK 

A  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  organ- 
izational and  procedural  set-up  of  a  postwar 
mediation  board. 

It  seems  that  the  present  organization  of 
the  War  Labor  Board — that  is,  various  re- 
gional boards  and  one  national  board — is 
satisfactory  and  can  easily  be  carried  over 
ln"o  the  postwar  period. 

The  procedures  of  the  board  should  be  as 
streamlined  as  possible.  They  should  be 
free  from  formalities,  yet  still  lie  sufficiently 
formal  to  preserve  the  official  character  of 
the  board  and  to  guarantee  a  careful  and 


Impartial  Investigation.  In  other  words, 
they  should  provide  for  a  speedy  but  fair 
disposition  of  the  cases. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  the  same  members 
of  the  board  who  hear  a  case  ought  also  to 
make  the  recommendations.  The  procedure 
generally  followed  by  the  present  War  Labor 
Board,  namely,  to  assign  dispute  cases  to  a 
hearing  officer  or  to  a  panel  for  investigation 
and  recommendation,  but  to  leave  the  de- 
cision of  the  cases  to  Board  members  who 
never  saw  or  heard  the  parties,  does  not 
seem  advisable  or  practical.  Nowhere  is  the 
factor  of  personal  contact  with  the  parties 
more  vital  in  determining  the  Issues  than  it 
is  in  the  field  of  industrial  relations.  Fur- 
thermore, the  use  of  an  Intermediary  hearing 
olBcer  or  panel  may  easily,  and  often  does, 
lead  to  undesirable  delays. 

PSESONNEL   OF   BOARD 

A  final  point  may  be  mentioned  briefly,  to 
wit,  the  composition  of  postwar  labor  agen- 
cies, especially  of  a  mediation  board  such  as 
we  have  described. 

There  are  practically  no  neutral  observers 
to  the  industrial  struggle.  Industry,  labor, 
and  the  public  are  all  affected  by  It.  Since 
this  is  so.  Justice  and  equity  would  seem  to 
postulate  that  this  threefold  Interest  be  re- 
fiected  In  the  composition  of  agencies  deal- 
ing with  industrial  disputes. 

Although  the  idea  of  tripartite  industrial - 
adjustment  agencies  Is  comparatively  new  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  proved  its  worth 
during  the  war,  as  Dr.  George  W.  Tavlor,  WLB 
Chairman,  recently  testified.  By  Its  very  na- 
ture. It  strengthens  the  reputation  and  moral 
authority  of  any  agency  dealing  with  indus- 
trial disputes.  After  all,  the  final  outcome 
In  any  dispute  between  workers  and  employ- 
ers depends  largely  on  the  support  of  public 
opinion,  at  least  In  democratic  countries.  An 
employer  or  union  which  would  refuse  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  recommendations  of  a  tri- 
partite agency  composed  of  members  rep- 
resenting labor.  Industry,  and  the  public 
would  likely  lose  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
and  endanger  its  own  cause.  The  tripartite 
board  Is  a  fine  example  of  democracy  In  action 
In  industrial  relations. 

Much  is  being  said  and  done  these  days 
with  respect  to  postwar  Industrial  relations, 
but  no  workable  blueprint  has  yet  emerged. 
We  are  suspicious  of  a  great  deal  of  the  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  several  States  during  the 
war;  we  are  equally  dubious  about  the  ap- 
proach associated  with  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors Ball,  Bukton,  and  Hatch.  We  do  not 
believe  that  anything  will  be  gained  by  wa- 
tering down  the  Wagner  Act.  or  by  writing 
too  many  restrictions  Into  law.  Collective 
bargaining  on  a  large  scale  Is  a  relatively  new 
phenomenon  In  this  country  and  It  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  grow  in  a  spirit  of  freedom. 
Similarly,  the  union  movement  Is  largely  a 
child  of  the  past  decade  and  needs  time  to 
achieve  maturity.  Sympathy  Is  called  for  at 
least  as  much  as  discipline.  For  the  present, 
the  imperative  need  is  not  for  a  complete  and 
detailed  blueprint  but  for  a  workable  plan  to 
minimize  Industrial  disputes  of  rights  and 
disputes  of  Interests.  This  the  authors  of 
these*  papers  have  tried  to  supply. 


The  Strike  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  October  2).  1945 

Mr.  HAWKES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appandix  of  th(?  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  entitled,  "How  To  Lose 
Friends  and  Not  Influence  People." 
This  editorial  appeared  in  the  Camden 
Courier-Post.  Camden.  N.  J.,  on  October 
6.  1945.  The  Courier-Post  has  always 
been  extremely  friendly  to  labor  and  is 
today,  but  it  is  sounding  this  warning 
because  it  does  not  want  to  see  labor 
lose  its  friends  or  any  of  its  proper  gains. 
The  publishers  of  the  Camden  Post,  like 
all  right-thinking  Americans,  realize 
that  if  this  country  is  to  be  prosperous, 
verile,  and  strong,  the  relationship  be- 
tween employee  and  employer  as  well 
as  the  relationship  between  labor  and 
the  general  public,  must  be  on  a  har- 
monius  and  cooperative  basis. 

There  bsing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
HOW    TO   LOSE    rarENDS    and    not    inixuincb 

PEOPLE 

As  we  write  this  editorial,  long  distance 
telephone  service  In  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  at  a  standstill.  The  head  of  the 
CIO  Oil  Workers  Union  has  ordered  his  men 
back  to  work,  for  the  Navy.  Various  other 
strikes  for  a  30-percent  wage  boost  are  in 
progress,  with  the  coal  walk-out  the  most 
menacing  to  the  public  welfare. 

A  lot  of  these  strikes  are  "natural"  as 
war's  aftermath,  as  we  said  the  other  day. 

But  the  uncompromising  attitude  behind 
many  of  them  is  a  perfect  example  of  how  to 
lose  friends  and  not  influence  people. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  public  tended 
to  be  against  all  strikes.     That's  long  past. 

Most  Americans — the  fair-minded  ones — 
have  recognized  the  magnificent  wartime 
record  of  Unit£d»States  labor. 

Wartime  strikes  got  a  lot  of  publicity.  But 
most  people  know  that  most  unions  kept  their 
"no  strike"  pledge  to  Roosevelt. 

And  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  sta- 
tistics were  down,  it  was  shown  that  the 
amount  of  time  lost  during  the  war  through 
strikes  was  only  about  one-tenth  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  time. 

Yes,  labor's  war  record  won  It  a  lot  of 
friends.  That's  why  labor  has  a  lot  of  public 
sympathy  In  its  campaign  for  higher  wages. 

But  when  the  oil  workers  bltmtly  reject  a 
15-percent  wage  boost;  when  the  phone  work- 
ers inconvenience  a  nation  merely  to  show  off 
their  strength;  when  other  unions  insist  on 
"52  hours'  pay  for  40  hours'  work"  and  refuse 
compromise — 

They  are  sure  to  lose  labor  a  lot  of  friends. 

As  it  is.  their  obstinacy  has  put  on  the  spot 
a  lot  of  administration  leaders  who  were  with 
the  unions  in  their  fight  for  more  pay,  but 
recognized  that  the  pay  boost  would  have  to 
be  stepped  up  gradually. 

The  basic  policy  cf  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration— the  same  policy  pursued  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt — is  to  keep  inflation  In 
control,  to  permit  wages  to  rise  slowly. 

So  industries  can  absorb  most  of  the  high- 
er wage  costs  through  improved  processes  and 
Etepped-up  production,  and  thvis  bold  prices 
down. 

The  Government  knows,  every  union  leader 
ought  to  know,  that  runaway  inflation  will 
hit  the  worker  hardest  of  all.  Without  con- 
trol prices  will  probably  rise  faster  than 
wages,  and  the  wage  earner  will  merely  use 
his  higher  wages  to  pay  still  higher  prices. 

Suppose  the  unions  persist  in  "30  percent 
or  nothing."  Suppose  they  refuse  to  com- 
promise on  a  gradual  rise.  Suppose  the 
strikes  become  so  widespread  as  to  force  the 
Government's  hand. 

The  administration  will  have  to  abandon 
price  controls.  It  will  have  to  let  the  manu- 
facturers charge  what  they  choose  so  they  can 
pay  the  30-percent  wage  boosts.  Prices  will 
rise,  wages  will  rise,  prices  will  rise  again— 
and  where  it  wfll  stop  is  anybody's  guess. 
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We  can  b«  tnxxt  of  this:  When  Inflation  has 
mn  Its  course — the  heaviest  casualties  will  be 
In  the  ranks  of  labor.  That  has  always  been 
true. 

That  Is  why  we  say  again: 

Let  labor  adopt  a  policy  of  gradual  wage 
increases.  Let  it  accommodate  Its  plans  to 
those  of  Dncle  Sam.  Let  It  help  get  recon- 
version going.  Let  Its  extremists  quit  trying 
to  grab  plums  from  a  tree  not  even  In  blos- 
som. 

We  want  to  see  labor  win  friends  and  In- 
fluence people. 

It  can.    Bm  not  the  way  It  is  behaving. 


bit 


General  Murskall  Speaks  of  Fair  and 
Rapid  DemobiKzatioii — Soands  Good, 
Bit  Just  Read  Wkat  GI  Joe,  an  Officer 
in  Europe,  Say*— Like  "The  Voice  of 
Jacob  But  the  Hand  of  Esau'* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISl-^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  an 
Army  officer  in  Europe.  It  vividly  depicts 
the  plight  of  many  an  American  soldier 
in  Europe,  and  is  convincing  proof  that 
the  War  Department  is  not  treating 
American  soldiers  fairly  in  their  so-called 
demobilization  plan.  It  is  high  time  the 
War  Department  put  their  house  in 
order. 

OnSCAMT. 

Bon.  JiMMT  Moutnoif, 

House  of  Hejrresentattves, 

Washington. 

DxAS  Jimmt:  How  about  getting  on  the 
box  and  doing  something  about  getting  us 
the  hell  home? 

The  War  Department  Is  still  fooling  you 
boys — what  hare  you  done  about  It?  I  dont 
want  any  War  Department  salve. 

Just  as  a  little  daU.  take  this  propagand- 
ised deal  of  trying  to  solicit  volunteers  from 
the  service  as  "civilians"  to  remain  over 
here — Elsenhower  sends  out  a  directive  that 
It's  urgent — but  what  happens  but  red  Upe 
and  "Job  analysts"  (rest  their  souls  in  hell), 
snafu  It  to  the  point  of  Impossibility,  but 
still  you  boys  gobble  up  the  War  Department 
propaganda  that  "everything  possible  Is  being 
done  to  solicit  volunteers."  Wake  up.  Jlm- 
mle!  I  have  some  men  who  are  Interested, 
but  1. '5  like  pulling  eye  teeth. 

Believe  me  and  my  men.  this  point  system 
to  a  damnable  rotten  chalrborne  Idea  which 
you  feUows  are  g\i]lible  enougJv.to  swaUow. 
Arent  you  yet  sold  on  the  fact  that  the  War 
Department  will  do  nothing  unless  you  fel- 
lows kick  them  In  the  pants?  You  are  our 
only  hope.  Are  you  going  to  let  us  down? 
Yes.  I  have  kept  up  with  developments,  but 
believe  me.  Jlmmie,  the  wool  Is  being  pulled 
over  your  eyes.  The  only  solution  to  all 
problems  Is  to  get  us  home.  What  would  you 
and  America  say  If  soldiers  rioted  over  here? 
Think  about  It.    No.  I"m  not  advocating  It. 

The  Marseille  Just  announced  tonight  that 
It  could  ship  three  times  as  many  if  they 
hart  ships  for  the  33  berths  instead  of  six 
thipa.  You  can  back  up  these  ships  over  here 
and  take  us  home  at  one  time.  Over  a  year 
•go  we  had  over  4.000  Liberty  ships  alone. 

I've  piloted  a  unit  through  four  countries 
tor  over  a  year.  I'm  36,  married  (no  points 
for  either  because  I'm  an  iilQcer  >  and  I  want 
to  get  home,  damn  itl    I  have  one  enlists 


man  with  90-plua  points 
sent  home.     I  have  otherii 
70  points,  and   theyre  n 
home.    Why?    I  have  73 
going   on  4   years — over  3 
married,  over  35 — still  no 
home.     What  the  hell 
up  with  this  deal  we're 
and  do  something.     Tou 
tliat  I'm  In  a  position  to 
over  there — but  don't  send 
foxhole  baloney — I  want  latts. 
Sincerely. 


he  has  not  been 

with  upward  of 

on   order  to  go 

4  battles — 

years  In   grade — 

I^oepect  of  getting 

We're  fed 

^ttlng.     Wake  up 

take  my  word 

now  what's  what 

me  any  mahogany 


ot 

p  3lnt£. 


<an 


Gift  of  Airplane  to  Get  eral  de  Gaulle 
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or 

HON.  EDWARD  V. 


or   WYOMIUC 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


Thursday.  October  11  {iegislative  day  of 


REMARKS 

ROBERTSON 


UNITED  STATES 


2),  1945 

\At.  President.  I 
to  have  printed 


Tuesday,  October 

Mr.  ROBERTSON, 
ask  unanimous  consent] 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Following  Precedent  Makes 
Things  Simpler."  by  Jof  n  M.  Cummings, 
pubUshed  in  the  Septem  )er  26, 1945,  issue 
of  the  Philadelphia  Im  uirer. 

There  being  no  obje<tion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rOLLOWING    PaaCEDDTT    MAldES    THINGS    SIMPLQl 

(By  John  Mr.  Cummings) 

Washington.  September  25.— It  is  no  secret 
that  during  hvs  years  ot  i^idence  In  Wash- 
ington the  late  President  Roosevelt  divided 
his  time  between  breaking  one  set  of  prece- 
dents and  establishing  aiother.  Whenever 
Mr.  Roosevelt  found  an  unbroken  precedent 
rotting  away  In  a  forgotten  corner  of  the 
White  Hoiise  he'd  break  It)  over  his  knee  and 
laugh  in  a  manner  calcu  ated  to  arouse  In 
hard-shell  Republican  hi  arts  fear  for  the 
futiire  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  matter  of  tenure  alone  he  smashed 
precedent.  He  put  the  od  two-term  prece- 
dent on  the  shelf  with  oth(  ir  Jvmk  and  handed 
us  one  which  means  thire  Is  no  limit  so 
lorvg  as  the  voters  give  y^u  the  green  light. 

At  the  White  Hoiise  tie  other  day  they 
recalled  a  (irecedent  seta  up  by  President 
Trimaan's  immediate  predecessor  in  office. 
It  seeizis  that  Mr.  Truman,  in  a  moment  of 
generosity  and  Inspired  py  the  thought  of 
promoting  international  ^ood  will,  gave  an 
airplane  to  Oen.  Charles  De  Gaulle,  head 
of  the  provisional  Frencj 
was  a  transport  plane  of 
and  if  you  ever  stepped 
buy  one  of  the  late  mc 
with  the  price — $250,000.1 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  by  an  inquisitive 
reporter  the  White  Houae  conceded  It  was 
not  too  sure  of  the  authc«lty  that  permitted 
the  President  to  make  a  gift  of  a  flying  ma- 
chine which  cost  the  Uxpiiyers  a  cool  quarter 
of  a  million — maybe  It  wasn't  so  cool  at  that. 

But.  the  White  House  idded.  the  gift  was 
"In  line  with  precedent "  lestablished  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  he  prMented  planes  to 
Britain's  former  prime  jmlnlster.  Winston 
Chixrchill.  China's  Gcnerslissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  his  Royal  Higpness  the  King  of 
Egypt.  I 

Piishing  the  inquiry  a  pit  further,  the  re- 
porter, you  read  in  thelwashington  Post, 
w«nt  to  the  Treasury.  Here  he  had  high 
hopes  of  discovering  how  the  plane  was  ear* 
marked,  as  the  saying  goes,  for  payment. 
The  Treasury  said  Its  igi^rance  of  the  sub- 
ject was  as  deep  as  the  bottomless  pit;  so 
the  reporter  pulled  on  his  hobnails  and 
headed  for  the  Pentagon  and  the  Army. 


Government.    It 
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•We  don't  know,"  an  Army  spokesman 
was  quoted  as  stating,  when  asked  to  name 
the  particular  fund  which  provided  the  cash 
for  the  plane.  'They've  got  a  lot  of  funds 
over  at  the  White  Hovise  that  we  don't  know 
anvthing  about." 

Next  stop,  the  State  Department.  At  this 
center  of  diplomacy,  where  some  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  are  on  speaking  terms 
only  on  pay  days,  the  reply  was  short,  to 
the  point,  and  as  full  of  Information  as  a 
departmental  proclamation  establishing  the 
terms  of  a  trade  agreement  for  an  exchange 
of  hog's  bristles  for  a  consignment  of 
Chilean  nitrate. 

Ask  the  White  House,  said  the  State  De- 
partment. The  run -around  was  now  com- 
plete. The  vicious  circle  had  been  negoti- 
ated.    The  reporter  went  out  and  got  drunk. 

The  sweet  and  luscloiis  details  are  lugged 
in  here  today  merely  to  elevate  the  spirits 
of  the  downtrodden  taxpayers  and  to  show 
how  a  precedent  can  be  put  to  work  even 
In  this  era  of  strikes  and  lock-outs,  walk-outs 
and  knock-outs.  The  nice  thing  about  a 
precedent  is  that  you  don't  have  to  be  guid- 
ed by  It  if  It  doesn't  suit  your  purpose.  But 
if  you  want  to  get  away  with  something 
there's  nothing  like  a  handy  little  prec- 
edent. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  for  instance,  the 
President  might  say  he'd  like  to  send  a  Sher- 
man tank  to  an  old  friend  of  hls'n  In  Mis- 
souri. Hold  on.  there,  says  the  Attorney 
General,  we  htve  no  precedent.  There  was 
one  in  Grant's  administration,  says  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  We  had  no  tanks 
in  Grant's  time,  says  the  Attorney  General. 
Grant  himself  was  a  tank,  says  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  That's  precedent  enough  tot 
Missouri,  says  the  Postmaster  General. 

Roll  out  the  tank,  says  the  President,  and 
send  it  along  freight  prepaid. 


General  Patton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about 
General  Patton.  Every  American  looks 
with  pride  to  our  armed  forces  and  their 
achievements  which  brought  us  victory. 
General  Patton 's  courage  and  the  driving 
force  of  his  personality,  which  inspired 
high  devotion  to  duty  on  the  part  of  his 
staff  and  the  rank  and  file  of  his  com- 
mand, has  made  him  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  In  this  war.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  gave  recogni- 
tion and  expression  to  the  high  esteem  in 
which  General  Patton  is  held  when  it 
elevated  him  to  his  present  rank  in  spite 
of  an  unfortunate  episode. 

In  no  way  should  General  Patton's 
transfer  from  command  of  the  Third 
Army  be  considered  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  very  great  contribution  which  he  has 
made.  A  man  may  be  a  great  general 
but  not  a  great  administrator  of  peace- 
time duties.  American  history  shows  that 
very  few  generals  have  shown  the  same 
abilities  of  leadership  in  peace  as  they 
have  in  war. 

Much  as  I  personally  regretted  to  see 
General  Patton  transferred  I  still  do  not 
question  the  decision  of  General  Eisen- 
hower in  taking  the  action  he  dic*^  since 
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his  is  the  final  responsibility  for  effectuat- 
ing the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
American-occupied  portion  of  CJermany. 

We  must  be  as  «ough  in  peace  as  we 
were  In  war  if  we  are  going  to  win  it. 
It  is  no  easier  to  win  the  peace  than  it 
was  to  win  the  war  and  in  a  lot  of  ways 
it  is  more  difficult. 

Now  a  deliberate  effort  is  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  newspapers  to  make  it 
appear  that  General  Patton's  removal 
resulted  not  from  problems  of  adminis- 
tration but  from  some  sinister  plot 
hatched  by  certain  individuals  of  Jewish 
faith  holding  high  public  ofiBce  here. 

This  theoiT  is  advanced  in  a  vicious 
article — by  John  O'Donnell  in  last 
Wednesday's  New  York  Daily  News  and 
Washington  Times-Herald— imputing  to 
General  Patton  anti-Jewish  sentiments 
which  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  first*, 
to  deny  and  repudiate. 

This  defamatory  article  not  only 
gratuitously  insults  General  Patton  but 
casts  a  vile  slur  also  upon  Americans  of 
Jewish  faith  who  served  so  gallantly 
under  him  and  in  all  branches  of  our 
armed  forces  side  by  side  with  other 
Americans  of  varied  faiths  and  nation- 
ality backgrounds. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  merits  of  the 
question  of  Patton's  removal  the  brazen 
Injection  of  a  religious  issue  in  the  col- 
umns of  a  newspaper  is  so  shocking  and 
contrary  to  American  journalistic  prac- 
tice as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  it  does 
not  encourage  the  very  type  of  thinking 
which  the  Nazis  hoped  to  implant  here 
with  their  propaganda. 

The  private  motivations  behind  the 
O'Donnell  calumny  are  not  too  clear  at 
the  moment,  although  indications  would 
seem  to  point  to  an  attempt  to  exploit 
and  capitalize  General  Patton's  brilliant 
military  record  for  political  purposes — 
and  as  a  first  step  in  that  direction  to 
create  a  false  issue  putting  him  at  odds 
with  American  Jews. 

If  there  is  a  movement  afoot  by  certain 
people,  who  regard  themselves  as  super- 
nationalists,  to  advance  their  own  inter- 
ests by  trying  to  build  up  General  Patton 
as  a  martyr,  then  It  is  foredoomed  to 
failure.  I  feel  sure  that  General  Patton 
would  not  associate  himself  with  nor  lend 
encouragement  to  the  idea.  His  record 
of  valor  on  the  fields  of  battle  is  too 
bright  to  permit  it  to  be  sullied  by  asso- 
ciation with  activities  that  involve 
bigotry. 

The  O'Etonnell  article  Itself  Is  grossly 
Inaccurate  from  a  factual  standpoint. 

He  intimated  a  connection  between  the 
fact  that  the  soldier-slapping  Incident 
was  made  public  by  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  and  that  Col.  Robert  S.  Allen, 
Pearson's  former  colleague,  was  on  Pat- 
ton s  staff.  Actually  Allen  himself  says 
he  was  on  maneuvers  in  Louisiana  with 
the  Third  Army  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred. General  Patton  did  not  take 
command  of  that  unit  until  more  than 
6  months  later,  in  March  1944. 

O'Donnell  asserts  that  the  soldier  who 
was  slapped  was  Jewish.  Actually  this 
soldier,  who  was  later  identified  as 
Charles  Herman  Kuhl.  of  Mishawaka, 
Ind..  is  of  the  Christian  faith  as  are  his 
wife  and  family. 


OTJonnell's  story  that  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  and  other  oCa- 
cials  brought  pressure  at  the  White  House 
for  General  Patton's  ouster  at  the  time 
of  the  earlier  incident  Is  flatly  denied  by 
Mr.  Morgenthau.  The  former  Cabinet 
member  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It  Is  an  absolute  untruth.  I  never  dis- 
cussed the  Incident  with  President  Roosevelt. 
Frankfurter,  or  anybody  else  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  premise  on  which  this  O'Don- 
nell story  is  based  is  so  inaccurate,  its 
conclusions  obviously  are  also  false. 

The  blackest  reflection  cast  upon  the 
character  and  the  good  name  of  General 
Patton  is  the  insinuation  that  he  is  anti- 
Semitic. 


Palestine 


-A  Home  for  the  Stateless 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  on  September  15.  1945,  an  edi- 
torial in  which  shocking  truths  are  re- 
cited, facts  which  should  not,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  will  not,  pass  unnoticed  and 
unacted  upon  in  this  legislative  body. 

In  an  effort  to  find  a  solution  for  this 
vexing  problem,  crying  out  as  it  is  for 
legislative  treatment.  I  have  this  day  In- 
troduced, in  collaboration  with  my  col- 
league the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Somers],  a  concurrent 
resolution  calling  for  the  resettlement  of 
the  Hebrews  of  Europe  in  Palestine,  the 
ancient  homeland  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  setting  up  of  appropriate  intergov- 
ernmental machinery  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  free  and 
Independent  democracy. 

If  the  membership  will  but  read  the 
editorial  which  I  offer  and  contemplate 
the  problem  in  a  sympathetic  light, 
favorable  action  on  my  resolution  will 
be  electric  and  the  problem  will  soon  be 
on  its  way  to  a  humanitarian  solution 
which  will  permit  the  surviving  Hebrew 
people  of  Germany  to  live  again  in  hap- 
piness and  security  under  the  beneficent 
Influence  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial: 

ACTION  FOB  JIWS 

The  frightful  and  Incredible  position  of 
the  Jews  In  Germany  today  should  receive 
the  Immediate  attention  of  our  Government. 

It  Is  up  to  us,  because  England,  France,  and 
Russia  do  not  seem  Interested  In  the  fate  of 
the  Jews. 

Peter  H.  Bergson,  chairman  of  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation,  has  urged 
President  Truman  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  permit  every  Jew  In  a  German  concentra- 
tion camp  to  proceed  to  Palestine. 

There  are  still  200,000  Jews  In  Germany 
and  Austria  and  they  are,  asserts  Mr.  Berg- 


son, In  the  same  position  as  they  were  prior 
to  VE-day. 

Mr.  Bergson  presents  this  appalling  pic- 
ture: "The  same  notorlo'os  camps  are  there, 
the  same  bunks,  the  same  hideous  prison 
clothes,  the  same  barbed  wire,  and  armed 
sentries  watching  outside.  Only  It  is  an 
American.  British,  or  Russian  soldier  that 
stands  guard  now.  and  this,  If  anything, 
makes  It  even  more  painful." 

Mr.  Bergson  has  recommended  to  the 
President  that  all  Jews  In  the  central  Euro- 
pean countries,  particularly  those  In  concen- 
tration camps,  who  want  to  go  to  Palestine, 
should  be  aided  by  us  to  get  there. 

He  suggests  that  an  American  commission, 
composed  of  Jews  from  the  concentration 
camps,  take  charge  of  this  program  and  be- 
gin Its  work  immediately  in  the  American 
zone  of  occupation. 

Mr.  Bergson  tells  President  Truman  that — 

"Palestine  is  not  British  territory.  It  has 
been  placed  under  British  mandate  by  inter- 
national authority.  The  present  leading 
position  of  the  United  States  among  the 
United  Nations  puts  direct  responslbUlty  on 
It  for  the  Palestine  situation." 

The  Hearst  papers  have  been  contending 
for  years  that  England  has  a  clear  duty  to 
perform  in  regard  to  the  Jews  and  to  the 
status  of  Palestine  under  the  Balfour  agree- 
ment; that  the  Chamberlain  white  paper, 
baring  Jews  from  Palestine,  was  such  a  raw 
repudiation  of  England's  pledged  word  that 
■Winston  Churchill  denounced  It  as  such  in 
the  most  heated  terms. 

Today,  the  world  understands  that  the 
Jews  In  Germany  have  been  llberatfrd. 

To  discover  that  they  are  still  in  concen- 
tration camps  after  victories  by  the  United 
Nations  Is  enough  to  send  a  shudder  i;hrough- 
out  the  civilized  world 

Palestine  is  the  natural  historic  homeland 
of  the  Jews. 

They  sliould  have  their  homeland,  where 
they  can  always  And  refuge  from  persecution. 

It  should  be  in  all  ways  a  worthy  homeland, 
not  merely  a  refuge. 

Moreover,  the  homeland  must  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Jews  them-selves. 

It  should  not  be  run  like  present-<lay  Pal- 
estine, under  the  protection  of  England, 
where  refugees  are  turned  away,  sometimes 
to  perish,  as  for  Instance: 

The  steamship  Sturma.  flying  the  Panama 
flag,  carrying  750  Jewish  refugees  from  Ru- 
mania and  Bulgaria,  sank  with  all  on  board 
on  February  24.  1942,  In  the  Black  Sea. 

These  Jews  had  been  refused  entry  Into 
Palestine  because  "they  exceeded  the  quota." 

On  November  25,  1940,  the  Patria,  carrying 
1 .800  Jewish  refugees  from  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria, sank  with  great  loss  of  life  In  the  harbor 
of  Haifa,  In  Palestine. 

On  December  14,  1940,  the  Salvator.  from 
a  Turkish  port  to  Palestine,  with  230  Jewish 
refugees  on  board,  sank  with  all  on  board. 

These  are  among  the  most  hideous  acts  of 
Intolerance,  callousness,  and  Incompetence 
ever  perpetrated,  and  comparatively  little  has 
been  said  about  them. 

We  boast  of  our  humanltarlanlsm. 

We  give  away  billions,  even  to  countries 
that  have  been — and  In  truth  still  are — our 
enemlec. 

We  cancel  billions  In  debts. 

We  practically  propose  to  rebuild  the  whole 
world. 

Well,  what  about  the  Jews?  Have  we  for- 
gotten their  unspeakable  lives  under  Hitler? 

As  long  as  we  are  bent  on  rebuilding  the 
world,  why  not  sponsor,  first,  for  the  first 
victims  of  Hitler  a  Jewish -rebuilt  Palestine? 

President  Truman  would  further  show  his 
human  traits  to  the  world  if  he  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  Jews, 
as  proposed  in  Mr.  Bergson's  letter. 

We  have  had  expressions  from  the  White 
House  (e^>eclally  during  campaigns)  In  this 
direction  for  years,  but  no  action. 
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Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Hon.  Muck  Monronby,  of  Okla- 
homa, chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Reorganization  of  the  Congress,  made 
a  very  interesting  address  over  the  radio 
in  which  he  expressed  some  of  his  views 
on  this  very  important  subject. 

This  address  was  reprinted  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  under  the  per- 
mission granted  me  I  include  it  as  part 
of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

Few  people  outside  Congress  know  or 
realize  how  far  the  monumental  problems  of 
supervising  tHe  administration  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  worlds  largest  organization 
have  outstripped  the  machinery  of  Congress 
to  do  an  effective  Job  of  control. 

More  than  95  per  cent  of  the  present  or- 
ganization, with  its  committee-system  work- 
shop, has  remained  almost  unchanged  since 
1893,  the  date  of  the  last  reorganization  of 
the  Congress.  Yet  Congress  reftises  to  adopt 
modern  mechanical  and  technical  aids  for  its 
supervisory  work.  desplU  the  fact  that  the 
Job  its  machinery  was  designed  to  control 
was  only  three  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
the  size  of  the  task  it  has  today. 

No  directors  cculd  possibly  run  General 
Motors  without  modem  mechanical  means, 
thorough  modernization  and  departmentali- 
zation of  its  work  and  adequate  personnel  to 
keep  Itself  Informed  on  what  Is  going  on  In 
the  plant  and  other  departments  of  the  busi- 
ness. Yet  today,  with  but  few  additions,  con- 
gressional machinery  adopted  in  1893  creaks 
and  groans  under  the  pressure  of  problems  a 
thousand -fold  greater  than  any  industrial 
organization  must  meet. 

There  are  today  145  Government  bureaus 
and  departments,  each  of  which  employs 
more  people  than  are  in  the  entire  congres- 
sional staff.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
spends  more  than  twice  as  much  to  supervise 
the  nations  Indians  as  it  cosu  to  operate 
Congreas. 

DRArriNG  SDVTCT  A  MiDcrr 

The  principal  duty  of  Congress  is  to  draft, 
study  and  pass  legislation.  Yet  the  legisla- 
tive drafting  service  Is  so  limited  that  only 
five  attorneys  aie  available  for  the  entire 
House  membership  of  435.  and  only  three  for 
the  Senate.  The  total  cost  of  this  basic 
•erslce  runs  183.000  a  year. 

The  appropriations  committees  are  per- 
haps the  best  example  of  this  blind  economy. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
four  clerks  and  the  House  eight,  plus  a 
few  extra  investigators  on  loan  from  Gov- 
ernment departments.  This  is  a  number 
hopelessly  Inadequate  properly  to  challenge, 
investigate,  and  study  the  requests  that  en- 
ter Into  the  billions  of  appropriations. 

Only  an  alert  and  well-informed  Congress 
can  know  where  to  reduce  expenditures.  A 
Uttle  money  spent  to  analyze,  study,  sim- 
plify, and  chart  increases  in  departmental 
expenditure  by  an  adequate  congressional  ap- 
propriation staff,  plus  investigators  to  deter- 
mine whether  money  requested  Is  actually 
needed,  would  pay  dividends  a  hundredfold. 

Yet  we  find  leaders  openly  advocating  that 
Congress  •borrow"  experts  fron  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  to  help  the  appro- 
priation committees.  This  illustrates  the 
danger  that  Congress  wUl  still  further  slide 
out  of  the  picture  as  one  of  the  thres 
branches  of  our  Oovemment. 
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Tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  research  and 
of    the    larger    department 
which  needs  to  have  correct 
Information,  must  rely  on 
adequate  Legislative 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Exile  under  constitutional  prohibition  and 
permission  to  return  under  repeal  have  not 
worked  any  miraculous  uplift  transforma- 
tion In  the  character  and  Influence  of  al- 
coholic intoxicants.  As  they  were  before 
prohibition  and  repeal  they  are  now. 

Observation  and  experience  teach  that  dis- 
tilled liquor,  with  its  high  alcoholic  con- 
tent, is  not  nutritious  or  in  any  way  health- 
promoting  as  a  beverage,  but  is  a  powerful, 
habit-forming  stimulant;  in  large  doses  a 
paralyzing  narcotic  depressant:  of  value  me- 
dicinally if  intelligently  prescribed,  but  poU- 
onous  if  used  to  excess  and  dangerously  hurt- 
ful to  body  and  mind  of  the  multitude  of  sus- 
ceptibles.  if  habitually  used  even  at  first 
in  comparative  moderation. 

Since  our  American  tendency  Is  to  excess 
in  everything,  and  since  the  excessive  or  ha- 
bitual use  of  high-power  Intoxicants  operates 
(as  President  Roosevelt  well  says)  "to  the 
detriment  of  health,  morals  and  social  in- 
tegrity." the  Star  believes  that  the  use  as  a 
beverage  of  this  hurtful  commodity  should 
In  the  community  Interest  in  protection  of 
our  homes  and  our  families  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  and  should  not  be  increased  by 
the  Star  through  the  admittance  to  Its  col- 
umns for  pay  of  this  sales-promoting  adver- 
tising. 
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The  Star's  Policy  on  Distilled-Liquor 
Advertisiiig 

EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtrrH  CAR3UNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI  RESENT ATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
fast-moving  atomic  agejwhen  every  op)en 
channel  is  being  used  td  disseminate  the 
falsehood  that  alcohol  ii  nourishing,  it  is 
good  to  know  that  there  are  courageous 
agencies  like  the  Washington  Star  who 
do  not  accept  liquor  advertisements. 

My  attention  has  juit  been  called  to 
this  policy  of  the  Washington  Star.  I 
believe  this  great  metropolitan  newspa- 
per voiced  the  sentiments  of  many  of  our 
people  when  it  adopted  this  wholesome 
attitude,  and  I  give  th^s  word  of  com- 
mendation. I 

Tlie  following  is  a  reprint  of  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Star  of  February  14, 1934: 

NO  DISnLLED  LIQUOR  ADVXRTISING 

Consistently  with  its  pist  policy,  adopted 
and  carried  out  through  jthe  years  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  eighteenth  amendment, 
the  Star  has,  since  repeal]  rejected,  and  will 
conUnue  to  reject,  all  iopy  offered  to  It 
which  advertises  distilled  liquor.  With  en- 
actment of  a  liquor  contipl  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict, the  sale  of  such  liqiior  here  again  be- 
comes legal,  and  the  Star%  rule  of  exclusion 
from  its  columns  of  the  Advertising  of  even 
legal  dlstiiled  liquor  ■utomatically  revives. 


We  Can  Conquer  Infantile  Paralysis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
read  in  this  morning's  Washington 
papers  that  a  young  mother-to-be  has 
been  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis, 
raising  the  number  of  polio  cases  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  to  more 
than  200.  Last  year  there  were  300  cases 
of  polio  reported  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Deaths  so  far  this  year  in  Washington 
from  this  dread  disease  total  13. 

During  the  past  months  an  epidemic 
of  infantile  paralysis  has  been  raging  in 
my  congressional  district  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  striking  down  many  young 
people  and  causing  several  deaths. 
These  epidemics  have  been  plaguing  the 
human  race  from  time  out  of  mind,  all 
over  the  world. 

Experience  has  proved  to  us  that  in- 
fantile paralysis  has  not  been  conquered 
by  the  usual  endowments  and  founda- 
tions established  in  this  country  for  that 
purpose,  because  there  has  not  been 
suflQcient  funds  provided  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  assemble  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  scientists  and  medical  men  and 
women  necessary  to  make  a  concentrated 
attack  upon  this  scourge  of  the  human 
race. 

If  millions  are  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  combating 
polio  and  finding  the  cure  for  infantile 
paralysis,  and  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  for  necessary  scientific  labo- 
ratories where  many  and  varied  scien- 
tific and  medical  groups  can  be  working 
toward  the  eradication  of  polio,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  cure  is  found — 
just  as  we  found  the  secret  of  harnessing 
atomic  energy. 
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I  trust  the  humanitarian  spirit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  and 
pass  my  bill,  H.  R.  3939.  the  bill  that 
will  provide  the  means  and  the  scientific 
know-how  to  conquer  man's  mortal 
enemies — the  scourge  of  cancer  and  the 
scourge  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  a  copy  of 
a  letter — one  of  many — received  from  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in- 
dicating how  the  people  of  that  State  feel 
toward  H.  R.  3939: 

Harrison,  N.  J..  September  11,  1945, 
Hon.  William  H.  Stevenson, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  noticed  in 
the  daily  press  that  you  plan  to  introduce 
a  measure  to  appropriate  $500  000.000  to  And 
the  cause  and  cuie  of  cancer  and  Infantile 
paralysis.  I  also  see  by  the  press  that  your 
approach  Is  based  on  the  idea  that  If  the 
scientists  are  capable  of  splitting  the  atom 
and  producing  the  atomic  bomb  for  the 
destruetlon  of  mankind,  that  they  should 
also  be  capable  of  finding  the  cause  and  cure 
for  the  diseases  that  are  ruining  mankind 
today. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  that  someone  In  our 
lawmaking  body  has  the  Intelligence  to 
sponsor  such  a  bill.  This  is  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  we  need  today  and  I  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  that  the  rest  of  our  Congress 
and  Senate  will  give  your  measure  the  sym- 
pathetic support  that  It  so  Justly  deserves. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  have  any  friends 
that  I  may  be  capable  of  influencing,  to  write 
to  their  Congressmen  asking  their  support 
of  this  measure.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
congratulations  for  your  most  splendid 
thought  In  sponsoring  such  a  bill.  I  shall 
also  write  to  my  own  Congressmen  asking 
them  to  give  this  bill  their  wholehearted 
support. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
measure.  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Henbt  H.  Beglet. 


The  Revenue  Bill  of  1945 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  time 
allowed  for  discussion  of  the  bill  is  taken 
up  by  members  of  the  committee  I  am 
using  this  medium  to  express  very  briefly 
my  views  on  the  bill  to  reduce  taxation 
known  as  the  Revenue  Act  of  1945. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  am  not  by  any 
means  wholly  in  agreement  with  the 
views  of  the  committee.  Under  the  rule 
no  amendments  can  be  offered  other  than 
by  the  committee.  I  fully  realize  that 
revenue  bills  cannot  be  written  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  making  a  mls- 
■  take  in  passing  this  bill  now  only  time 
will  tell.  It  will  reduce  the  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  $5,319,000,000. 
The  committee  waS  very  liberal  in  deal- 
ing with  those  in  the  higher  brackets. 
More  so  than  was  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Of  course 
Industry  as  usual  serves  notice  that  if 
taxes  are  reduced  there  will  be  a  decided 
Increase  in  business  with  the  result  that 


the  Government  will  profit  more  by  the 
new  rates  than  it  does  by  existing  law. 

Those  in  the  small  income  brackets  re- 
ceive some  benefits  but  not  as  much  as 
those  in  the  higher  brackets.  The  situa- 
tion confronting  us  requires  that  we 
either  accept  or  reject  the  bill.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  make  changes  that  will 
prove  more  beneficial  to  those  in  the 
lower  brackets. 


Address  by  Governor  of  Tennessee  at 
Presentation  of  Portrait  of  President 
Polk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  10  last  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  Hon.  Jim  McCord, 
delivered  a  thoughtful  and  interesting 
address  onlhe  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  portrait  of  President  James 
K.  Polk  to  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
address  be  printed^in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  most  wonderful  events  since  the  dawn 
of  creation  have  been  the  birth  of  nations 
and  the  birth  of  individuals.  Long  shadows 
had  lengthened  themselves  across  the  Old 
World,  crawding  strong  characters  Into  dark 
corners-ymSklng  them  seek  an  avenue  of 
freedom' where  they  might  worship  God  as 
they  would.  As  a  result,  some  338  years  ago 
the  first  English  settlement  on  this  con- 
tinent was  founded  at  Jamestown.  This  was 
in  1607;  2  years  later,  Hudson  entered  the 
narrows  and  dropped  anchor  in  a  magnificent 
bay — now  the  Harbor  of  New  York.  A  few 
years  later,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on 
the  rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  and 
there  erected  an  altar  and  gave  thanks  to 
God  for  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Him  on 
a  new  continent.  Stalwart  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  born  to  the  families  who  came 
early  to  our  shores  where  they  Immediately 
established  a  program  of  life  and  began  to 
push  the  frontier  Inward  and  westward. 
The  trackless  wilderness  was  Invaded,  homes 
were  built,  schools  and  churches  erected,  and 
a  new  civilization  was  brought  into  being. 

The  Indomitable  will  and  courage  of  those 
early  settlers  drove  hard  through  the  years, 
accepting  the  challenge  of  the  wilderness 
and  the  order  of  Government  under  which 
they  lived.  Many  hardships  were  en- 
countered, but  with  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  Ideals  they  came  here  to  preserve,  they 
pushed  through  the  years  until  the  birth 
of  this  Nation  in  1776. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  It  required 
169  years  from  the  founding  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Jamestown  to  attain  this  Inde- 
pendence. This  Nation  came  Into  being 
to  create  a  democracy  that  has  been  defended 
on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world  and  main- 
tained by  the  greatest  Navy  and  Army  ever 
molded  Into  a  fighting  machine  and  mar- 
shaled In  array  against  an  enemy  showing 
that  there  still  lives  the  same  patriotic  de- 
votion and  sUlwart  courage  that  brought 
ua  through  the  primeval  forest  to  our  fertile 


hills  and  valleys  and  the  freedom  we  still 
enjoy.  It  Is  coincidental  that  this  has  hap- 
pened Jiist  169  years  since  the  birth  of  our 
Independence.  There  is  no  event  in  history 
that  surpasses  that  of  bringing  this  Nation 
Into  being  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the 
greatest  program  of  human  life  since  the 
Decalog  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

We  turn  now  to  another  great  event — that 
of  the  birth  of  an  individual.  In  1795.  19 
years  after  the  winning  of  our  Independence, 
there  was  born  in  North  Carolina.  James  Knox 
PolK.  destined  to  become  the  eleventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Young  Polk 
moved  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  11  to 
what  is  now  Maury  County.  Tenn.  Again  the 
pioneer  spirit  was  exemplified  In  the  seeking 
of  a  home  in  foreign  lands  where  the  elder 
Polk  devoted  his  thought  and  attention  to 
farming  and  trading.  Young  Polk,  who  was 
a  rather  delicate  youth,  showed  inclinations 
for  study  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  not 
interested  In  actual  farm  life.  His  father. 
trying  to  fit  him  for  a  business  career,  placed 
him  In  a  mercantile  firm  where  he  remained 
only  a  few  weeks  until  he  convinced  his 
father  that  he  should  have  an  education,  then 
he  entered  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Completing  his  education, 
he  came  back  home  and  read  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Felix  Grundy.  United  States  Senator 
and  Cabinet  member  from  Tennessee. 

In  1821.  he  was  chief  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Tennessee.  In  1823.  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  House 
of  Representatives  and  In  that  body  he  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a  prompt,  attentive, 
practical,  business  member,  and  a  ready,  ef- 
ficient, and  forcible  debater.  In  1826,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  where  he  remained  until 
1839  when  he  voluntarily  retired.  In  1835 
and  1837  ne  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  during  that  time  passed  on 
more  points  of  parliamentary  law  and  order 
than  had  been  made  from  the  beginning  of 
our  Government.  He  decided  them  with 
promptness  and  on  every  occasion  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Judgment  of  the  House  with- 
out distinction  of  parties.  In  1839.  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  and  served 
one  term  In  1841  and  1843.  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  candidate  for  the  governorship. 
In  1845,  at  the  age  of  50.  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  defeating  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky. 

As  he  assumed  the  duties  of  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  he  faced  many  unsolved 
problems.  The  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  and  that  vast  territory  extending  to 
the  Pacific  cotst  was  one  of  the  first  problems 
which  he  undertook  to  solve.  He  did  such 
a  splendid  Job  that,  the  Nation  has  been  en- 
riched through  the  years  because  of  his  vision 
and  the  expansion  of  territory  under  his  ad- 
ministration gave  to  the  United  States  an 
area  rich  In  fertility  that  has  increased  our 
wealth  Immeasurably.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  In  1845.  Iowa  in  1846.  Wisconsin  In  1848 
(the  same  year  In  which  Oregon  was  organ- 
ized as  a  Territory)  and  a  year  later,  when 
California  organized  its  own  government, 
mark  an  era  of  progress  In  our  development 
that  Is  unsurpassed.  Another  problem  was 
the  Mexican  War.  The  necessity  for  striking 
a  decisive  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  Mexico 
was  Immediately  apparent.  President  Polk 
was  courageous  enough  to  originate  a  plan 
that  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
world  and  his  ideas  were  executed  with 
promptness  and  energy.  Then,  was  presented 
to  him  the  Oregon  cession.  The  United 
States  cfaimed  that  the  line  of  54 '40'  north 
latitude  was  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  France  and  Spain, 
whereas  Great  Britain  insisted  that  the  Co- 
lumbia River  was  the  boundary.  'Fifty-four 
forty  or  fight"  was  a  popular  rallying  cry. 
War  with  Great  Britain  was  narrowly  averted 
by  a  compromise  to  fix  the  boundary  at  Li^s 
forty-ninth  parallel. 
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In  refard  to  Intercourse  wtth  foreign  na- 
tions. President  Polk  adopted  the  principle 
lo  demand  nothing  that  waa  not  clearly  right 
and  to  aubmlt  to  nothing  that  was  wrong. 
In  hla  entire  career  he  followed  this  ccurae. 

In  his  Cabinet  a*  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was 
the  Honorable  George  Bancroft,  of  Massa- 
chusetta.  Secretary  Bancroft  devoted  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Naval  Academy.  This  was  not  altogether  a 
new  thought  in  the  United  States,  but  an 
apathetic  public,  a  recalcitrant  Congress,  and 
the  oppoaltlon  of  old  naval  •seadogs"  of  the 
hard  knocks  school  and  "Iron  men  of  woo<len 
ships"  who  considered  the  sea  the  proper 
p.'ace  to  train  future  officers,  combined  to  de- 
feat tha  effort.  Howe -er.  In  1846,  43  years 
after  the  founding  of  the  military  school  at 
West  Pt^tnt,  It  was  poanlble  to  mcilte  Annap- 
olta.  a  Naval  Academy.  Secretary  Bancroft 
had  the  loyal  support  and  approval  of  hla 
Commander  In  Chl«(  and  this  magnincent 
Academy  today  stMnda  as  a  monument  to  th« 
geiuvis  und  litclumitHble  will  uf  two  mrn  who 
have  SI)  imprrsaed  thu  Nnllon  Ibut  ihoy  will 
live  III  history  as  outataikUlni  siNteanu'ii 

PfMidtot  Polk  WM  »  thinktr  and  •  atU' 
dent,  Ht  was  tenaclotui  of  his  opinions  and 
not  Mslly  moved  by  artument  or  public 
riamnr  Oeorne  UmUss,  bin  Vice  Prealdant, 
deecribed  him  as  tempcmte,  but  not  unsocial: 
tndustrloua.  but  acceaalble:  punctual,  but 
patient;  moral  without  tu*t«rlty;  devotional, 
though  not  bigoted, 

80,  Uxlay,  ju.-it  100  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  wonderful  Institution,  we 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  lived  only 
•  ahort  time  In  the  world,  but  during  that 
time  wrought  well.  He  sleeps  his  last  long 
aleep  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  State  capltol 
grounds  at  Nashville,  a  building  erected  the 
aame  year  In  which  he  made  the  contribution 
to  the  naval  affairs  of  this  Nation.  The 
ahadow  of  that  building  falls  across  his  tomb 
as  a  sentinel  guarding  sacred  the  memory 
and  achievement  of  a  great  man  and  a  great 
President. 

It  Is  my  pleaaxire  as  the  chief  executive  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  to  present  to  this 
Academy  an  oil  portrait  of  James  K.  Polk, 
eleventh  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 


The  PkysicAlly  Haodicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  extend  my  greetings  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Physically  Handicapped. 
This  organization,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  Paul  A.  Strachan.  whase  offices 
are  located  in  Washington.  Is  rendering  a 
valuable  service  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Strachan  has  been  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  approval  of  legislation 
that  would  assist  this  large  segment  of 
our  population.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  Congress  designated  the 
week  ol  October  7  to  13  as  National  Em- 
ploy the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

Our  Nation  must  support  a  program  of 
education  and  rehabilitation  for  our 
handicapped  citizens.  They  rendered 
Invaluable  service  during  the  war  and 
will  be  equally  helpful  in  our  postwar 
period.  Otir  educational  system  must  be 
so  constituted  as  to  give  special  consid- 
eration to  these  individuals.    Both  Gov- 


ernment  and   civilian 
give  special  consideration 
of  these  so  atBicted. 

It  Is  well  that  our  Najtion 
week  to  special  consideration 
excellent  group  of  citiz  ;ns 


Trend  of  the  CIOl  Program 


employers  must 
to  the  abilities 


devote  this 
for  this 


EXTENSION 

HON.  E 


N  OF  B 

:.  H.  ii( 


EMARKS 

OORE 


or  OKIAKOMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THH  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11  deoialative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  October  2  ^  1945 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr,  PrMident.  1  ».Hk 
iinttnlmou.H  coiwcnt  to  [have  printed  In 
thp  llKcoRD  H  siftiemend  entitled  "Where 
Doen  the  CIO  ProBrt»m  Lend?",  written 
by  Dr  Wlllford  I  King,  profeuwr  of  eco- 
nomics. New  York  Unl^  ernlty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Rtnte- 
ment  wa.-^  ordered  to  tc  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WMKlUt  DOM  THE  ClO  Prooham  Liad? 

Jxut  aa  problems  of  ri^con version  are  at 
their  height.  Just  aa  empl  jyees  by  the  ihou- 
sanda  are  being  diamlsee^  from  war  planta. 
the  United  Automobile  Workera  Union,  a 
leading  CIO  member,  lauuchea  Ita  campaign 
against  the  motor  Industry.  The  major  de- 
mands comprise  a  30-per(;ent  wage  Increase, 
an  annual  guaranteed  wag».  vacation  pay,  and 
pensions.  Various  minoi  requirements  are 
added  lor  good  measure.  The  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers  start  the  r  campaign  with  a 
t4 .000 .000  war  cheat  and  they  expect  the  CIO 
treasury  to  supplement  ihls  to  any  extent 
necessary.  They  promise  that.  If  their  de- 
mands are  not  granted,  they  will  first  tie 
up  General  Motors  and  later  the  other  auto- 
mobile companies. 

Presumably  the  CIO  begins  Its  campaign  in 
the  motor-car  field  becauie  this  is  the  indus- 
try that  everyone  expecta  to  set  the  pace  In 
providing  reemployment  for  war  workers, 
and  because  It  believes  tliat  the  demand  for 
automobiles  is  so  strong  ^hat  wage  increases 
can  readily  be  passed  alon  s  to  the  consumers. 
However.  R.  J.  Thomas.  UilW  president,  justi- 
fies the  action  by  demanding  'that  the  great 
profits  made  by  the  indusl  ry  be  used  to  create 
lull  employment." » 

That  this  is  mere  camouflage  is  indicated 
by  the  figures  on  profits  in  the  Industry  aa 
reported  in  the  Survey  o[  Current  Business, 
put  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  issue  for  July  1944  shows 
that,  for  all  automobile  manufacturers,  total 
profits  after  taxes  were  1^38 1.000 .000  In  1940 
and  •432.000.000  in  1943,  an  Increase  of  only 
13  percent.  Profits  of  5  large  companies 
were  in  the  first  quarte  ■  of  1945  about  15 
percent  higher  than  in  ;he  first  quarter  of 
1943.'  This  would  indicate  an  increase  of 
about  30  percent. 

However,  net  earnings  per  common  share 
for  General  Motors  were  only  $3  68  In  1944 
as  compared  to  •4.45  In  1941.  while  the  net 
for  Chrysler  was  but  •S.IO  per  share  in  1944  aa 
compared  to  •9.22  per  sh4re  In  1941  •  There- 
fore, the  statement  that  the  big  companies 
are  malting  exorbitant  priflta  seems  contrary 
to  the  facts. 

In  December  1941.  averkge  hourly  earnings 
in  the  automobile  Indus  ;ry  were  (Lll — the 


>  New  York  Times.  September  15,  1945.  p.  2. 

•  Survey  of  Current  Blislneaa.  April   1944, 
p.  8-18:  August  1945.  p.  8-17. 

'  Monthly  Stock  Digest. 
13-15. 
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highest  of  any  Industry  reccwded  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor.  The 
average  for  all  manufacturing  industries  waa 
only  •0.79.*  In  May  1945.  the  average 
hourly  earnings  in  the  automobile  Industry 
stood  at  •1.27,  an  Increase  of  14  percent.* 
Now  It  Is  proposed  to  ptoah  the  rates  30  per- 
cent higher,  and  then  add  allowances  Xer 
vacation  pay,  pensions,  etc. 

The  wage  Increase  cannot  well  be  taken 
out  of  profits  for,  in  1941,  the  last  year  when 
the  automobile  concerns  were  operating 
normally,  profit*  after  taxes  amounted  to 
but  •378.000.000.  while  wage  and  salary  pay- 
menu  totaled  •1.489,000,000  •  Thirty  per- 
cent  of  the  latter  flgur«  la  •441,000,000,  a 
sum  apparently  approximating  the  current 
net-proflt  total.  Since  companlea  cnnnot 
long  operate  without  proflta.  the  conclusion 
seems  to  be  inevitable  that  the  wage  IncreaM 
must  b»  passed  on  to  the  consumers  unlen, 
alnot  1941.  productive  efficiency  has  increased 
greatly  so  that  the  numb«r  of  workers  tv" 
quired  to  maks  a  million  oMri  has  been  fr««tty 
rsduotd, 

ll«poru  from  automobU*  factorle*  Indirat*. 
howsttr.  that  tkaetly  ihs  revrrse  la  true- 
that.  In  faot,  production  p«r  mnifhour  li 
down  at  Unst  2A  ptrcsnt.  If  such  is  ihs  cnst . 
It  seems  evident  that  to  Include  a  SO  per- 
cent wage  advanc*.  car  prloea  will  need  to 
be  adyancfld  somt  00  to  7S  p«rctnt  abova 
the  IMl  Itvd. 

Thus,  If  we  sssume  that  In  1941  the  labor 
cost  on  a  car  was  •500.  the  total  labor  coat 
on  1,000  cars  would  be  •500,000.  If  In  1945 
the  United  Auto  Workers  push  the  price  of 
labor  up  to  •I  85  per  hour  Instead  of  •Ml 
paid  In  1941,  this  will  make  the  total  labor 
cost  ^745  per  car  or  •745.000  for  1,000  cars, 
Instead  of  •600.000  paid  for  labor  In  1941. 
If,  however,  by  loafing  on  the  Job.  workers 
turned  out  only  745  cars  Instead  of  the 
former  1.000.  labor  costs  per  car  would  be 
advanced  to  •1,000  Instead  of  the  •SOO  pre- 
vailing in  1941.  This  would  mean  that  the 
manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  car  at  least  •600,  and  the 
retail  dealer  might  charge  for  It  •eOO  more 
than  the  old  price.  But  here  the  OPA  steps 
In  and  demands  that  prices  be  kept  down. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  CIO  «an  over- 
rule the  OPA,  but  it  will  have  more  diffi- 
culty In  overcoming  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  total  demand  for  automobiles 
depends  upon  the  net  volume  of  new  spend- 
ing power  in  the  Nation — that  Is  upon  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  reallBed  national  In- 
come and  any  change  occurring  In  the  vol- 
ume of  money  and  bank  deposits  In  circula- 
tion. In  1944,  our  people  had  about  ^174,- 
000.000,000  of  new  spending  power.  Of  this, 
•21,000.000.000  represented  currency  inttn- 
tlon.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  inflation  will  be 
much  smaller  In  1946  and  1946.  If  so,  the 
public  will  have  less  money  to  spend,  and 
buying  will  therefore  tend  to  slacken  un- 
less prices  are  kept  down. 

The  attack  on  the  motor  industry  is  merely 
the  opening  gun  of  a  general  battle  for 
higher  wage  rates  in  all  Industries.  If  the 
CIO  wins  this  fight,  there  la  grave  danger  that 
It  will  produce  a  repetition  of  the  1929-32 
crash,  with  mass  unemployment  in  most 
Industries.  If  It  does  this,  a  general  cry  will 
go  up  that  private  enterprise  has  failed  and 
that  Government  must  Intervene.  Presum- 
ably, the  first  step  will  be  to  start  a  huge 
public-works  program,  financed  by  inflation. 
Thia  procedure  will  gradually  rob  the  thrifty 
of  what  value  remains  in  their  life  insur- 
ance, bonds,  mortgages,  and  bank  deposlU, 
after  the  squeezing  process  of  the  last  decadfc 
Little   by  little   the   Government   will   take 
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over  and  the  ensuing  socialistic  regime  will 
doubtless  crush  the  CIO  and  other  unions  as 
effectively  as  has  been  done  In  Russia.  Not 
satisfied  with  Its  almost  complete  dominance 
of  the  Nation  for  a  decade,  the  CIO  will  have 
wrought  Ita  own  destruction. 

For  years  the  CIO  has  sponsored  policies 
which  have  been  steadily  undermining  the 
economic  system  which  has  made  the  United 
States  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  na- 
tion on  earth.  Take,  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

1.  Taxing  away  all  Incomes  larger  than 
•26,000  per  year. 

2.  Ratification  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment. 

5,  A  Federal  guaranty  of  full  employmsnt. 
4.  An  increase  to  08  cents  per  hour  in  th« 

minimum  wage  required  by  law. 

6,  An  upward  rtvlsicn  In  wage  rates  in 
gensral, 

e.  Expansion  of  unemployment  Insurano*. 

7,  Extension  of  soolal-svcurlty  bcntftU  to 
workers  In  fields  not  now  covtrvd. 

I,  Public  msdieal  oars. 

9.  Continui\no«  of  prlM  eentroUi. 

Ltt  us  now  conmdrr  the  probablt  economic 
•fftcU  of  putting  this  program  into  action. 
Wt  shall  dtal  with  ths  proposed  maasurts  in 
the  order  Just  listed. 

t.  TAXING  AWAT  ALL  INCOMM  LAtOIK  THAN 
•  11,000  Pta  YKAR 

Ons  of  the  most  fundamental  rights  in 
any  free  society  Is  ths  privilege  of  acquiring 
property,  keeping  It,  and  doing  with  It  what 
one  pleases.  A  corollary  of  that  right  is  free- 
dom of  contract.  Without  such  freedom, 
our  American  system  of  free  enterprise  could 
never  have  achieved  what  it  has. 

The  proposal  to  limit  incomes  to  •25,000 
per  year  nullifies  both  the  right  of  private 
property  and  freedom  of  contract.  Thus,  if 
a  corporation  decides  that  the  services  of  a 
certain  man  are  worth  to  it  •lOO.OOO  per 
year.  If  freedom  of  contract  Is  permitted,  it 
has  the  right  to  agree  to  pay  him  that 
amount,  and  he  has  the  right  to  receive  the 
raoney,  and  to  do  with  It  whatever  he  pleases. 
Any  restriction  by  law  which  prevents  a  man 
from  earning  more  than  •25.000  obviously 
takes  away  from  our  most  competent  citizens 
the  Incentive  to  climb  the  economic  ladder 
higher  than  the  ^25,000  mark.  Any  legis- 
lation which  destroys  this  type  of  Incentive 
tends  to  restrict  production  and  prevent 
progress. 

There  is  also  another  way  In  which  limita- 
tion of  income  to  •25,000  per  year  tends  to 
paralyze  the  competitive  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. Careful  investigation  shows  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  capital  used  to  finance 
new  industries  comes  from  i>ersons  having 
high  Incomes.  When  government  prevents 
the  existence  of  high  Incomes,  this  capital 
will  never  be  amassed  and.  If  It  is  not 
amassed,  new  enterprises  will  not  get  under 
way,  and  old  industries  will  not  expand. 
Without  the  appearance  of  new  enterprises 
or  the  expansion  of  old  ones,  progress  dis- 
appears, unless  government  Itself  steps  in 
and  does  the  financing.  But,  If  Government 
finances  enterprise,  it  tends  to  own  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation,  and  collectivism 
therefore  replaces  the  capitalistic  system. 

n.  aATincATioN  or  sarrroN  woods  agxxxmxnt 
The  CIO  also  advocated  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement.  When 
this  agreement  Is  stripped  of  its  several  coats 
of  camouflage,  the  fact  Is  revealed  that  It  Is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  plan  for  lend- 
ing the  resources  of  the  United  States  to  for- 
eign nations.  Our  exp>erlence  after  World 
War  I  makes  it  all  too  evident  that  collection 
of  loans  to  foreigners  Is  virtually  Impossible, 
and  that  any  attempt  to  collect  merely  makes 
the  debtor  nations  our  enemies.  *Why  give 
away  our  products  and  at  the  same  time  make 
ourselves  unpopular? 

Moreover,  our  Government  haa  been  find- 
ing It  extremely  difficult  to  raise  by  taxation 
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funds  siilDclent  to  pay  Its  running  expenses. 
To  meet  the  ever-recurring  deficit,  it  has, 
therefore,  resorted  to  Iwrrowing  from  the 
banks,  and  thereby  infiating  the  currency. 
This  currency  inflation  has  reduced  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  and  has,  therefore,  been  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  surreptitious  method  of 
robbing  the  thrifty  of  their  hard-earned  sav- 
ings. The  real  worth  of  war  bonds,  savlnga- 
bank  deposits,  life-insurance  policies,  fixed 
salaries,  and  the  like  has  been  shrinking  day 
by  day  and  month  by  month,  even  though 
many  of  the  owners  of  these  fixed  obligations 
are  bllaafully  unaware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  robbed  of  their  aavlngs,  Expan- 
slon  of  this  Inflationary  process  In  order  to 
secure  additional  funds  to  lend  to  foreign 
nations  not  only  makea  thoae  nations  hat* 
lu.  but  also  discourages  thoae  who  accumu- 
lata  capital.  Such  discouragement  hampers 
economic  progreaa  In  ths  United  States, 

in.   IIDMAl.    OUAKANTT    Of    fVlX    RMrUOYMKNT 

Til*  0X0  •ndor««a  •nthualastloally  the 
proposal  that  ths  United  Btates  Quvtrnmsnt 
luarantss  full  employment  In  the  future. 
Apparently,  however,  no  lender  or  the  CIO 
haa  com*  forwaid  with  any  workablt  plan 
for  prevtnttng  ldl«n»M.  They  merely  pro« 
poae  to  have  the  Federal  Oovernment  absorb 
any  unemployed  by  Initiating  a  limitless 
publlO'Works  program.  Since  the  CIO  has 
consistently  opposed  any  attempt  to  raise 
the  Uxea  of  persons  In  the  low-income 
bracketa.  and  since  the  incomes  of  persons  In 
the  upper-income  brackets  are  largely  taxed 
away  already,  it  seems  evident  that  the  CIO 
expects  the  public-works  program  to  be 
financed  entirely  by  inflation.  But  as  we 
have  seen,  inflation  spells  disaster  for  the 
thrifty,  and  hence  tends  to  destroy  the  capi- 
talistic system. 

rv.  INCKKASI  IN  THE  MINIMUM  WAGI 

If  the  CIO  leaders  have  ever  heard  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  they  should  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  raising  the  price  cf  labor 
lessens  the  quantity  of  labor  which  can  be 
sold.  Since  this  law  always  holds  true,  their 
proposal  to  Increase  the  minimum  wage  to 
66  cents  and  to  raise  wage  rates  throughout 
Industry  evidently  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
their  Insistence  that  private  Industries  ought 
to  provide  full  employment.  No  private  em- 
ployer can  afford  to  pay  a  man  more  than 
that  man's  production  Is  worth. 

Potential  employeea  differ  tremendctisly  In 
intelligence,  phyrlque,  reliability,  and  dili- 
gence. Those  ranking  low  In  these  character- 
istics are  not  worth  65  cents  per  hour  to  any 
private  employer.  Therefore,  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  U  fixed  at  that  level,  it  means 
that  these  people  must  either  remain  Idle  or 
b*  employed  by  government.  Such  employ- 
ment by  government  merely  means  that  tax- 
payers are  hiring  these  workers  at  wage  rates 
higher  than  they  can  legitimately  earn. 

One  of  the  best  criteria  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  nation  has  become  socialistic  is  fur- 
nished by  the  proportion  cf  the  working  force 
employed  by  government.  It  therefore  is 
obvious  that  the  higher  the  minimum  wage 
level  is  set  the  less  is  the  fraction  of  economic 
life  left  to  private  enterprise  and  the  greater 
la  the  fraction  taken  over  by  the  state — in 
other  words  the  greater  Is  the  advance  of 
socialism  at  the  expen&e  of  free  enterprise. 

V.   UPWAKO   aXVISION    IN    WAOK    RATES 

Similarly,  when  the  unions  push  up  wage 
rates  all  along  the  line  faster  than  increased 
productivity  warrants,  the  net  result  is  always 
to  make  it  impossible  for  private  employers 
to  hire  the  less  competent  members  of  the 
Natlon'a  potential  working  force.  Since  we 
are  now  too  altruistic  to  allow  people  to 
starve,  when  workers  are  unable  to  obtain 
Joba  m  private  Industry  they  are  made  wards 
of  the  Government.  But,  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion employed  by  government,  the  greater 
Is  the  extent  to  which  statlsm  haa  uken  over 
the  economic  system. 


If  workers  were  ready  at  all  times  to  sell 
their  labor  for  the  beat  prices  obUinable  In 
the  open  market  there  would  never  toe  any 
unemployment  problem.  Nowadays  the 
usual  cause  of  mass  Idleness  Is  the  action 
of  huge  labor  mcaopolies  in  maintaining 
wage  rates  above  normal  market  levels.  The 
CIO  has  been  moet  active  In  this  line. 

VI.     XXPANSION    or   t7NKMPU>TMXNT    XNStJKANCa 

When,  during  the  last  decade,  the  attempt 
to  collect  monopoly  prices  for  various  grades 
of  labor  resulted  in  a  huge  volume  of  unem- 
ployment, the  labor  unions  succeeded  In  hav- 
ing enacted  a  series  of  statutes  granting  un- 
employment-Insurance t>enefita  to  thoea 
workers  who  were  out  of  Joba.  Thla  means, 
of  oourke,  that  cltlaena  who  are  working  are 
now  burdened  with  the  support  of  those 
who  are  not  producing  anything.  Since  a 
conalderabie  proportion  of  potential  workers 
prefer  idUneaa  at  low  pay  to  haitl  work  at 
high  pay,  U  follow*  thut  uiirmployment  in- 
kuvance  inautvs  uuemploymmt 

In  England  the  British  lub  ^i  uiUi^ns  mnn> 
aged  to  keep  from  one  to  iwn  milliuits  of 
(vttentlal  woikera  Idle  during  almnat  the  eit« 
tire  pprlud  between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  Indlcatloiia  are.  therefore,  that  un- 
employment Insurance  asserts  a  strong  in- 
fluence In  the  direction  of  toclallsm  or 
fascism. 

vn.    KXTCNstoN  or  BOcuL-aBctntrrY  SKNcrrra 

Tlie  ld?a  of  compelling  every  cltiacn  to 
protect  himself  against  the  unfortunate  vicis- 
situdes of  life  has  much  Indeed  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  those  who  favor  private  enter- 
prise point  to  the  fact  that  In  the  United 
States  numerous  well -managed  insurance 
companies  offer  almost  every  tjrpe  cf  pro- 
tection which  any  considerable  number  of 
people  have  deemed  desirable.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  eeenvs  to  be  no  excuse 
for  putting  the  Government  Into  the  Insur- 
ance business.  To  do  so  is  plainly  to  en- 
croach upon  the  field  of  private  enterprise, 
and  to  strengthen  the  movement  toward 
scclallfm. 

Furthermore,  our  existing  social -security 
system  Is  not  constructed  on  sound  Insurance 
principles,  for  those  Insured  do  not  receive 
benefits  In  proportion  either  to  the  premiums 
paid  or  to  the  risks  involved.  As  long  as  this 
Is  the  case.  Government  social  Insurance  rep- 
resents a  curtailment  of  the  right  of  private 
property,  for  certain  citizens  are  compelled  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  other  citizens. 

vm.  Ptrauc  medical  caxk 
The  CIO  also  favors  installing  a  system  of 
public  medicine.  If  this  is  done,  It  will  again 
mean  expanding  the  field  of  public  .".ctivlty  at 
the  expense  of  private  enterprise.  If  the  sys- 
tem as  proposed  Is  adopted.  It  will  Siphon 
into  the  Public  Treasury  most  of  the  Income 
now  spent  for  medical  care  by  the  citizens. 
Past  experience  Indicates  when  Government 
takes  over  any  function  the  citizens  grad- 
ually lose  all  control  of  the  way  that  func- 
tion is  administered.  Presumably,  therefore, 
medical  treatment  will  gradually  be  re(>l- 
mented  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  administra- 
tors. 

IX.    CONTINUANCE  OP  PtICX  CONTKOUI 

The  CIO  has  also  declared  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing price  controls.  As  stated  above,  one 
of  the  essential  factors  of  a  free  economy  la 
freedom  of  contract.  One  cannot  have  free- 
dom of  contract  and  at  the  aame  time  have 
price  control  by  government.  Our  experience 
under  the  OPA  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
controlling  of  individual  prices  hampers  pro- 
duction, wastes  the  time  of  consumers  who 
wish  to  buy  products,  and  generates  a  great 
variety  of  shortages.  Price  control  is  merely 
a  convenient  entering  wedge  for  the  Fascist 
state,  and  is  entirely  incompatible  with  free 
enterprise.  As  someone  haa  said.  "Prices  ara 
the  safety  valves  of  the  economic  system." 
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It  li  never  tound  policy  to  tit  on  a  nlety 

TtlT*. 

The  ht\xmy  bill  afflrme  the  right  of  every 
American  to  a  Jot>— the  very  thing  that  the 
CIO  !•  designed  to  prevent.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  existence  of  the  CIO 
U,  indeed,  to  eetabllah  monopoly  in  the  labor 
market  and.  a«  the  constitution  of  one  of  our 
States  puts  It,  "monopoly  U  ccutrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  free  i>eople."  Labor  monopolies 
promote  unemployment  and  thu«  generate  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  free 
enterprise  be  overthrown  and  statlsm  be 
substituted.  Furthermore,  labor  monopolies 
control  the  labor  market  by  robbing  the  clti- 
zen  of  his  right  to  take  a  Job  when  and  where 
he  can  get  It.  and  at  such  a  price  as  seems  to 
him  desirable.  Nothing  could  be  more  de- 
structive of  freedom. 

Unions  usually  enforce  their  demands  by 
Intimidating  would-be  workers.  When  one 
group  of  clttaens  thus  ruthlessly  and  re- 
peatedly Interferes  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  other  cltlsens.  and  escapes  un- 
scathed, the  general  tendency  is  to  breed 
contempt  for  law  and  order,  and  thus  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  liberty. 
Is  It  not  time  for  the  Nation  to  rise  up 
against  the  rule  of  the  tyrannical  labor  mo- 
nopoly which  has  so  long  ruthlessly  domi- 
nated our  Government? 

Shall  we  again  sund  abjectly  by  while 
they  throw  millions  out  of  work  and  bring 
Bbcut  again  the  sitvtatlon  which  Henry  Wal- 
lace portrays  so  well  under  the  caption  "The 
high  cost  of  faUure"  in  his  book  Sixty  liU- 
U&n  Jobs?    Heaven  forbid  1 

It  Lb  time  for  the  common  man  to  strike 
for   freedom   against   the  special   privileged 
groups  that  may  cast  blm  Into  the  depths 
of  unemployment.  Inflatton.  poverty,  and  col- 
lectivism, while  posing  as  his  benefactors. 
Wnxpoao  I.  Kino. 
Chairman,  Committee  for  Conatitu- 
tioruU  Oovtrnment,  Inc. 


Obtenraace  of  Marine  Corps  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or  ncniAMA 
IN  THX  HOU8S  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 249  providing  for  the  observance  of 
Marine  Corps  Day  on  November  10.  1945. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  the  oldest  mili- 
tary organization  now  ii\  existence  in 
this  country  It  was  organized  under  the 
authority  of  the  Continental  Congress  on 
November  10.  1775.  and  soon  will  cele- 
brate its  one-hundred-and-seventieth 
anniversary.  The  United  States  Marines 
have  written  glorious  pages  in  American 
history  that  time  can  never  erase.  That 
was  true  before  the  beginning  of  World 
War  It  It  is  doubly  true  today.  If  the 
Marine  Corps  had  never  been  organized 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 
the  contribution  made  by  the  men  and 
the  officers  of  the  American  Marines  in 
the  war  just  ended  would,  alone,  more 
than  Justify  the  passage  of  this  resolution 
and  the  celebration  of  this  day  in  honor 
of  the  Marines. 

'  America  *uis  given  due  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Navy 
through  those  leaders  who  have  already 
come  back  to  us  from  the  war  and  it 
would  seem  most  appropriate  that  on 


November    10    we    give 
Marines  the  recognition 
deserved,    I   hope   that 


he  American 
hat  is  so  well 
)we  may  have 


early  and  favorable  action  on  this  reso- 
lution by  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
which  it  has  been  refei^ed  and  that, 
thereby,  the  Congress  wip  Join  with  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  and  say.  "Well 
done,"  to  the  United  States  Marines. 


Increase  in  Livinf  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  RpiARKS 

or         i 

HON.  WILLIAM  t  COLE 

or  MISSOURI  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR^ENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octoberllt,  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.!  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my 'remarks  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  folldwing  article  by 
James  Marlow: 

UtcmzAsi  IN  LiviNo  Costs  Is  Outlined 
(By  James  Marjow) 

Washington,  October  4.-i-Take  a  look  at 
your  living  costs,  at  how  they've  gone  up. 
All  the  deuils  are  not  her4,  but  you'll  get 
•  good  Idea.  I 

Living  coats  In  this  couniry  have  risen  at 
least  30  percent  since  August  1939.  which 
was  Just  before  World  Warj  II  started. 

That  30  percent  rise  Is  a  povemment  fig- 
ure. It's  an  absolute  mlnlnum  figure;  labor 
says  the  figure  Is  far  too  low. 

Labor  says  living  costs  are  almost  double 
what  the  Government  says  ^hey  are.  K  that 
were  true,  living  costs  would  have  gone  up 
60  percent. 

That's  otie  of  the  chief  reasons  why  labor — 
now  that  It  has  lost  Its  hlgl^  wartime  pay— Is 
yelling  for  higher  wages.      i 

rooD  tjp  so  PmtENT 
The   Government's   latest   figures  are  for 
August    1946.     So   the    increases   given   here 
will   be  the  Increases  betwfeen  August   1939 
and  August  1945. 
Food:  Up  50  percent. 
Clothing:  Up  45  percent. I 
House  furnishings:  Up  4^  percent. 

services:    Up   23 
movtes,    tobacco. 


Miscellanecios   ccsts   and 
percent.     (This     Includes 
medical  care,  drugs,  transpdrtatlon.) 


Fuel,  electricity,  and  Ice: 
Rents:  Up  3  percent. 


uroiviDUAi.  rrxMJi  soak 


Up  14  percent. 


beyond  the  aver- 


But  this  Is  far  from  telling  the  whole  story: 
How  individual  Items  wlth^  those  six  cate- 
gories above  have  risen  far 
age  for  the  group. 

For  example: 

Fresh  fish :  Up  124  percen^ 

Apples:  Up  197  percent. 

String  beans:  Up  159  percent. 

Potatoes:  Up  114  percent. 

There  are  various  reasonp  for  those  huge 
Increases. 

Some  of  the  reasons: 

Fresh  fish:  Price  control  on  fresh  fish 
didn't  go  Into  effect  imtll  |  last  January. 

String  beans:  Price  contri»ls  were  taken  off 
on  July  1  and  In  that  m^nth  the  cost  of 
string  beans — to  you.  the  consumer — shot 
up  37  percent. 

aXNTS    llAKE    BEST    PHOWTKO 

Now  take  a  look  at  closing,  which  has 
gone  up  45  percent :  One  ofj  the  main  causes 
here  occurred  in  cotton  cloih.  Pi-lce  of  this 
cloth  Increased  66  percent.  I 

Mostly  It  was  due  to  the  Idisappearance  of 
low-cost  cottcn  goods. 


Which  means:  Manufacturers  were  making 
less  of  the  cheap  stuff,  far  mor«  of  the  expen- 
sive stuff. 

Before  the  war  you  might  have  been  con- 
tent to  buy  a  91.60  cotton  dress.  During 
the  war,  if  you  couldn't  get  a  91.50  dress, 
you  might  have  to  buy  one  costdng  910.  That 
boosted  your  living  cost. 

Incidentally;  Woolen  goods  Increased  43 
percent;  shoes  went  up  32  percent.  Govern- 
ment people  say  the  Increases  In  those  two 
Items  were  due  largely  to  the  tame  factors 
that  boosted  cotton  goods  prices. 

Rents— which  had  gone  up  only  3  per- 
cent— made  the  best  showing  of  fill  the  main 
groups  In  the  Government's  effort  to  hold 
down  living  costs. 


Justice  for  the  Jewish 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  centuries 
the  treatment  accorded  Jewish  minori- 
ties has  been  a  blot  on  the  record  of 
civilization.  Crowded  always  in  the  least 
desirable  sections  of  European  cities,  and 
living  at  all  only  at  the  sufferance  cf 
majority  groups,  their  history  in  Europe 
has  been  a  tragic  tale,  marked  at  the 
best  with  inferior  status,  and  at  the  worst 
by  outbreaks  of  disgraceful  savagery  on 
the  part  of  their  oppressors. 

It  was  not  until  the  dawning  of  the 
light  of  freedom,  at  the  time  of  the 
French  and  American  Revolutions,  that 
they  were  really  accorded  any  rights  at 
all.  On  September  28,  1791.  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  the  First  French  Re- 
public brought  honor  to  themselves,  and 
comfort  to  the  Jewish  people,  by  a  recog- 
nition of  their  citizenship  in  France. 
Nevertheless,  they  patiently  continued  as 
an  underprivileged  group  in  Europe  while 
hoping,  someday,  to  gain  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent life  wherein,  by  their  own  ef- 
forts, they  could  achieve  that  self-respect 
the  desire  for  which  is  inherent  in  all 
human  beings. 

During  the  First  World  War.  their 
ancient  homeland  was  wrested  from 
Turkish  domination  by  the  Allied  Powers, 
led  by  a  Jewish  legion.  Palestine  was 
promised  them  In  recognition  of  their 
historic  claim  to  that  country,  and  in 
appreciation  of  their  services  to  the 
Allied  cause.  It  was  assured  them  by 
international  covenants  agreed  to  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

In  1922.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  adopted  a  joint  resolution  ap- 
proving the  use  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish 
homeland,  and.  in  1924,  an  Anglo-Amer- 
ican convention  lent  its  endorsement, 
and  recorded  American  assent  to  British 
administration,  subject  to  the  terms  of 
that  convention. 

What  happened?  With  limited  immi- 
gration and  under  considerable  handi- 
caps, thousands  upon  thousands  of 
members  of  this  energetic  and  able  race 
successfully  commenced  to  build  in 
Palestine  an  economy  which  at  long  last 
was  affording  them  comfortable,  and 
even  prosperous  living  conditions,  and  an 
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opportunity  for  real  achievement,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  priceless  gift  of 
freedom  r.nd  liberty  seemed  to  be  theirs. 
Those  who  would  suggest  that  the  Jewish 
people  are  not  constructive  builders  must 
be  confounded  by  the  results,  because  by 
their  efforts  a  flourishing  agriculture 
and  trade  have  been  created  and  cities 
built,  such  as  Tel  Aviv,  which  In  many 
rcopects  equal  any  modem  community 
In  the  world. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  lime  of 
the  rise  of  Hitler.    What  happened  to 
the  Jews  of  Europe  under  his  monstrous 
dominion  was  and  Is  an  eternal  reproach 
to  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves  Christians. 
Millions  of  these  people  were  tortured 
and  exterminated  for  no  fault  or  crime 
except  that  they  were  Jews,  and  the 
pitiful  remnants  of  their  race  wander 
over  the  face  of  Europe,  homeless  and 
almost  hopeless.     Their   families    have 
been  destroyed,  their  homes  have  been 
destroyed,  whole  communities  have  been 
destroyed,  and  only  faith  in  Ood  and  In 
their  ultimate  deliverance  s^jstalns  them. 
They  pray  only  for   a  chance  to  live. 
Shall    civilized    Christian    people    deny 
them  this  chance?    Shall   agreements, 
and  promises,  and  good  faith  all  be  re- 
pudiated ?   Are  sacred  undertakings  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  scraps  of  paper? 

Of  course,  the  primary  obligation  Is 
that  of  Great  Britain.  As  late  as  1939, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill.  sp<!aking  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  a  debate  on  the 
Palestine  Wliite  Paper,  said: 

The  provision  that  Jewish  Immigration  can 
be  stopped  •  •  •  Is  a  plain  breach  of  a 
solemn  obligation.  •  •  •  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  this  course  hiis  been  taken. 
•  •  •  I  cannot  believe  that  the  task  to 
which  we  set  our  hand  20  yeai-s  ago  In  Pales- 
tine Is  beyond  our  strength,  cr  that  faithful 
perseverance  wUl  not.  In  the  imd,  bring  that 
task  to  a  glorious  success. 

The  leader  of  the  Conservatives  was 
supported  in  that  debate  by  Herbert 
Morrison,  speaking  for  the  Labor  Party. 
And  less  than  one-half  year  ago,  in  May 
of  1945,  the  British  Labor  Party,  which 
now  controls  that  Government,  faced  the 
problem  very  clearly  in  this  language: 

There  Is  surely  neither  hope  nor  meaning 
in  a  Jewish  national  home  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  let  Jews,  If  they  ^vlsh,  enter  this 
tiny  land  in  such  nvunbers  iis  to  become  a 
majority.  There  was  a  strorg  case  for  this 
before  the  war.  There  Is  an  Irresistible  case 
now.  after  the  unspeakable  atrocities  of  the 
cold  and  calculated  German  Nazi  plan  to  kill 
all  Jews  In  Europe.  •  •  •  The  Arabs  have 
many  wide  territories  of  their  own;  they  m\ist 
not  claim  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  this  small 
area  of  Palestine,  less  than  tlie  size  of  Wales. 

But  now  we  see  signs  of  hedging  and 
stalling.  Objections  are  being  raised. 
The  question  is  being  pof;tponed.  It  is 
now  being  made  to  appear  that  the  Jews 
may  only  enter  Palestine  by  consent  of 
the  Arabs.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  peace  of  the  Near  East  will  be  threat- 
ened if  we  carry  out  the  sclemn  promises 
we  have  made.  It  has  l)een  suggested 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  send  500,000 
troops  to  keep  order  in  Arabia.  Let  us 
examine  tlmt  statement. 

It  is  estimated  that  th-jre  are  25,000.- 
000  Arabs  scattered  over  a  vast  country; 
16.000.000  are  in  Egypt,  whose  Army  con- 
sists   of   22,000    ineffective   troops.     In 


Iraq,  a  movement  to  aid  the  Naais  In  the 
middle  of  the  war  was  suppressed  by  a 
handful  of  British  soldiers.  The  desert 
horsemen  of  Saudi  Arabia  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  as  a  military  force,  which  is 
equally  true  of  Syria  and  certainly  of 
Transjordan,  with  a  population  of  350.- 
000.  It  Is  impossible  seriously  to  Imagine 
that  fuch  groups  would  attempt  any 
large-scale  organized  violence  in  the  face 
of  a  Arm  and  definite  policy  by  the  Al- 
lied Powers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  antt-Semltl.sm  l.s  still  with 
us  even  in  this  great  country  where  free- 
dom and  tolerance  have  reached  a  hlph 
peak.  Our  treatment  of  minority  groups 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  often 
inconsistent  with  the  noble  profe.sslons  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution.  We  are  by  all  odds  the 
.■strongest  country  in  the  world,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  ."security  of  our  fu- 
ture: but  complete  greatness  can  only 
come  with  a  revival  of  spiritual  grace, 
and  a  much  wider  extension  of  the  Gold- 
en Rule  in  our  goverrunental  attitude  as 
well  as  our  private  attitudes. 

We  must  no  longer  bear  the  shame  of 
intolerance  or  of  broken  promises. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  this  proWem  is 
not  one  for  the  American  Congress,  which 
has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  reversed  the 
stand  It  took  In  1922;  but  I  earnestly 
and  respectfully  urge  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  make  forceful 
representations  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  end  that  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Jewish  people  of  the  Old 
World  may  be  saved.  We  owe  it  to  them 
on  plain  principles  of  humanity,  and  we 
owe  it  to  the  5,000.000  Americans  of 
Jewish  blood  who  enjoy  their  freedoms 
as  American  citizens,  but  who  nonethe- 
less are  working  wholeheartedly  and  un- 
selfishly for  those  less  fortunate  members 
of  their  racial  group. 

Amid  the  other  great  problems  that 
trouble  us.  do  not  overlook  justice  for  the 
Jewish  people. 


other  nations  will  want  their  share  of 
our  wealth.    Our  war  debt  is  the  largest 
In  all  the  worid.    Where  are  we  going   v 
to  get  the  money  to  make  these  loans? 
If  the  Administration  In  power  in  Wash- 
ington decides  to  make  gifts  or  loans  to 
lhe.se  countries  every  American  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  his  shaif  of  these 
loans  out  of  his  "take  home '   pay  or 
out  of  his  savings.    Tlic  nritlons  that 
lean  on  us  should  go  to  worit  and  solve 
their  po.stwar  problems  as  we  will  have 
to  do.     However,  If  the  New  Deal  decides 
to  make  such  loans.  I  hope  they  protect 
these  loans  with  contracU  for  strategic 
and     critical     materials.    Rubber,     tin, 
mica.      Industrial      diamond.-,      nickel, 
chrome,  and  veg«table  oils  are  needed 
items  which  are  largely  controlled  by 
British    Interests.    The    United    States 
could  make  advances  against  delivery  of 
such  articles.    Additional  sums  should  be 
secured  from  the  International  Bank  on 
a  business  basis. 

No;  I  do  not  believe  that  America 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  loans  to 
these  countries  In  order  to  make  social- 
ism work  in  England  and  communism 
work  In  Russia.  The  American  people 
should  not  be  required  to  keep  their 
"nose  to  the  grindstone"  to  aid  foreign 
nations,  when  we  have  a  reconversion 
job  to  do  In  the  United  States,  not  to 
mention  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
maimed  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  who  died. 

America  will  be  willing  to  cooperate 
with  these  nations.  We  will  be  willing 
to  aid  them  with  our  surplus  food.  But 
we  will  not  bankrupt  America  in  order 
to  finance  the  world. 

Instead  of  making  gifts  or  loans  for 
foreign  countries,  let  us  take  care  of  our 
returning  servicemen  and  old  folks  at 
home. 

Internationalists  in  America  do  not 
appreciate  the  new  slogan  which  is  reach- 
ing every  home  in  America.  "There  will 
always  be  an  America  if  the  New  Deal 
does  not  give  it  away." 


There  Will  Always  Be  an  America  if  the 
New  Deal  Doesn't  Give  It  Away 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  on  hand-outs  to  foreign 
countries.  Every  American  is  tired  of 
having  America  play  the  role  of  Santa 
Claus  to  foreign  nations.  During  the 
war  we  gave  the  British  Empire  about 
twer.ty-nlne  billion,  Russia  about  ten 
billion,  Prance  five  hundred  ten  million 
and  China  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
million  in  lend-lease.  Not  only  did  we 
furnish  about  75  percent  of  the  troops  on 
the  western  front  in  Europe  but  we 
equipped  soldiers  of  our  alUes.  Truly, 
we  did  our  part  to  win  the  war. 

We  are  now  being  asked  to  make  loans 
to  Britain  and  Russia  that  aggregate 
twelve  billions.    If  we  make  these  loans 


Well,  Wky  Not? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  ROGERS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Roch^^ster.  N.  Y.,  under  date  of  October 
9,  1945.  written  by  a  15-year-old  girl  by 
the  name  of  Helen  Herendeen,  of  Can- 
andaigua.  N.  Y.: 

WIXL,  WHT  HOT? 

EorroR,  Demociut  and  Chbonicls: 

The  other  day  I  heard  two  women  talking. 
One  of  them  said.  "Well,  I  dont  trust  Russia." 
The  other  one  interrupted  and  said.  "Russia! 
Heavens,  I  don  t  trust  England.  '  Then  they 
turned  to  me  and  asked  my  opinion,  so  I 
gave  It.    Here  Is  my  opinion: 
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1  think  the  reason  that  our  boys  went  out 
to  crush  our  enemies  was  because  they 
wanted  to  end  war.  They  believe  that  when 
they  get  back  they  will  find  a  better  world 
or  at  least  that's  what  they're  planning  on. 
They  want  peace  and  security.  Also  the 
Rngllsh  and  the  Russians  want  that  peace  and 
freedom.  I  believe. 

I  wonder  what  we  would  remark  if  we 
heard  an  Bnglishmao  or  a  Ruaaian  saying. 
"I  don't  trust  America."  We  would  be 
shocked,  and  wonder  why  that  person  could 
have  been  led  to  say  that. 

To  sum  It  all  up:  If  we  want  a  better,  more 
Mcure  world,  we  will  have  to  trust  In  our 
•Uter  nations.  Wars  start  with  suspicion  and 
dlsuust.  Let's  all  get  together  and  help 
make  this  land  what  so  many  courageous 
boys  have  fought  so  hard  for  and  what  some 
have  laid  dov-n  their  lives  for. 

I  am  15.  have  lived  through  %ne  war.  but 
that  Is  all  the  war  I  ever  want  to  see  or  hear 
of  again.  I  think  that  many  people  must 
feel  this  way.  Let's  have  no  distrtist.  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. " 

USLtN  USaXNDEEtf. 

Canamdaicva. 


House  Joint  Resolution  243 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. House  Joint  Resolution  No.  243  has 
for  its  purpose  the  tendering  of  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  General  of  the 
Army  George  C.  Marshall  for,  as  the 
report  states: 

Formulating  and  executing  the  global 
strategy  of  the  wars:  his  Initiative,  wisdom, 
and  foresight  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
In  conducting  the  expansion,  equipping, 
training,  and  deployment  of  the  great  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

On  October  3  I  objected  to  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  resolution  be- 
cause of  some  reflections  which  have 
been  cast  upon  General  Marshall  and  his 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  May.  stated: 

That  WM  a  newspaper  story  that  I  happen 
to  know  is  not  true  In  any  sense  and  Is 
wholly  without  foundation. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  In  readlns  briefly  the 
report  of  the  Army  Pearl  Harbor  Board. 
This  report  was; 

Appointrd  by  the  Secretary  el  War.  pur- 
tiiant  to  the  provision*  of  Public  Law  S3t>, 
8*Tenty-ettt^^h  Congre**,  approved  June  13. 
1M4.  to  aacvrtam  anH  r«port  the  taru  re- 
latlnc  to  the  att«clt  made  by  Jap«neee  armed 
forcM  upon  the  Territory  cl  Haw«U  on  De- 
cember 7,  15HI.  and  to  make  such  recom- 
mendntions  as  it  may  deem  proper.  Also,  to 
consider  the  phaaes  which  related  to  the 
Pearl  Hartwr  disaster  of  the  report  of  the 
House  ICillt*ry  AlTairs  Committee,  as  directed 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  in  his  memo- 
randum for  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
July  12.  1M4. 

It  must  t>e  remembered  that  this  is  an 
ofllcial  board  and  an  ofBcial  report  made 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
events  le«dlnK  up  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  respooslbilitles  attached  to  certain 


tlie 


fo 


individuals.    The  summai^y 
sion  of  this  board  are  as 
quote: 

2.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of 
George   C.  Marshall,   failed 
with  the  Hawaiian  Departn^ent 
lowing  particulars: 

(a)  To  keep  the  commat^ding 
the  Hawaiian   Department 
the  growing  tenseness  of 
uatlon  which  Indicated  an 
slty  for  better  preparation 
Information  he  had  an  abundance 
had  little. 

(b)  To  send  additional 
commanding   general    of   t 
panment  on  Novsmber  28, 
dently   he   failed   to   realize 
General  Short's  reply  of  Nc^Jember 
Indicated   clearly    that 
misunderstood   and   miscon4trued 
sage  of  November  27  (472) 
quately  alerted  his  comma 

(c)  To  get  to  General  Sl^ort 
ning  of  December  6  and 
of  December  7.  the  critical 
dlcatlng   an   almost   lmme<|late 
Japan,  though  there  was  a 
accomplished  this. 

(d)  To  Investigate  and  detcrm 
of  readiness  of  the  Hawaii 
tween   November  27  and 
despite   the  impending  threat 


the  Army,  Gen. 

in   his  relations 

In  the  fol- 


goneral  of 

uUy  advised   of 

Japanese  slt- 

l^creaslng  neces- 

r  war,  of  which 
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the 
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It  further  states  the  extent  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  also  due 

2.  The    failure    of    the 
with  knowledge  of  the  type 
the  commanding  general, 
ment,  to  direct  him  to  take 
and  the  failure  to  keep 
formed  as  to  the  developments 
States-Japanese  negotlatlo 
might  have  caused  him  to 
inadequate  alert  to  an  adefauat 


hlia 


JHB 


The  report  further  states: 
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The  responsibility  of  War  Department  la 
clearly  defined  and  plain.  Action  by  it  would 
have  been  suflBclent  further  to  have  alerted 
the  Hawaiian  Department, 
slon  of  the  information  which  was  the  last 
clear  chance  to  use  the  mi>ans  available  to 
meet  an  attack.  It  had  tte  background  of 
the  full  development  of  the  J  apanese  prepara- 
tion for  war  and  Its  probable  date. 

Again,  the  equally  lmport|int  and  vital  In- 
formation of  December  7.  tlie  day  of  the  at- 
tack, was  in  the  possesslor*  of  thr  War  De- 
partment at  0900  on  the  mfmlng  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  Colonel  Bratton  made  an  Immediate 
effort  to  get  the  Chief  of  St^  at  that  hour. 

The  press  reports  thai  General  Mar- 
shall was  out  horseback  nding  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  thi.s  vital  message  on 
December  7.  Continuing  the  quotations 
from  the  report:  j 

It  was  not  until  nearly  a|  hours  later  that 
any  action  was  taken  by  thsjWiAr  Department, 
when  time  was  of  the  great^t  importanc*. 

Under  the  circunwtancesjof  the  clrar  and 
explicit  revelation  (4  Japanese  intentions. 
Arrangements  should  have  k|e*n  made  U-a  im> 
mediate  actum  to  further  tk-arn  Hawaii  and 
not  leave  the  situation  to  beiacted  vipon  whoa 
the  Chief  of  Stair  could  ncv  immediately  b« 
reached.  The  responsibility  is  the  Chief  of 
Staff's  for  not  providing  at)  arrangement  by 
which  another  could  act  in  #o  crltioal  a  situa- 
tion when  he  could  not  readily  t>e  reached 

1 

I  further  quote  from  tlils  official  docu- 
ment as  follows: 

There  was  failure  of  undefstandlng  at  both 
ends  of  the  line.     The  Wtfshlngton  officials 
had    fuU    knowledge    of    li^pending 
which  fall  knowledge  was 
Short. 

A  cardinal  principle  In  gbod  management 
Is  the  necessity  to  "follow  t  ip"  on  directions 


events, 
not  available  to 


The  War  D3partment  had  0  days  In  which 
to  check  up  on  the  state  of  defense  in  Hawaii, 
which  It  did  not  do. 

Repeatedly,  since  General  Short  took  com- 
mand In  Hawaii  In  February  1941,  General 
Marshall  during  this  peacetime  had  written 
to  him  at  length,  advising  him  on  details 
of  operation  and  here,  late  in  November,  with 
war  expected  almost  dally,  he  communicated 
none  of  those  personal  messages  containing 
needed  inside  Information. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  the  manner 
In  which  authority  to  act  was  delegated  or 
not  delegated  had  its  Influence  on  this  situa- 
tion. The  Chief  of  Staff  had  three  deputies. 
Generals  Bryden,  Arnold,  and  Moore.  None 
of  these  three  was  given  the  secret  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  known  Jap  Intentions. 
When  General  Marshall  went  away  on  No- 
vember 27  he  had.  prior  to  departure,  pre- 
pared a  first  draft  of  the  November  27  mes- 
sage. It  was  the  Secretary  of  War  who  in- 
itially followed  through  on  It  on  November 
27.  Then  It  was  given  to  Gerow  to  complete.  . 
Complete  authority  to  act  In  General  Mar- 
shall's absence  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
given  to  any  one  subordinate.  Had  there 
been  an  officer  either  with  authority  or  with 
courage  to  act  on  the  Information  that  was 
In  the  War  Department  on  the  evening  of 
Decemticr  6.  and  had  he  sent  a  message  tp 
Short.  Hawaii  should  have  been  fully  alerted. 

As  has  been  repeated  so  many  times,  there 
was  positive  evidence  in  the  War  Dspartment 
that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before 
war  would  ensue  and  the  War  Department 
had  notice  that  Hawaii  was  on  only  a  sabo- 
tage alert.  Inadequate  for  full  warfare.  Had 
a  full  war  message,  unadulterated,  been  dis- 
patched or  had  direct  orders  for  a  full,  all- 
out  alert  been  sent,  Hawaii  could  have  been 
ready  to  have  met  the  attack  with  what  It 
had. 

I  am  also  reminded.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
conducting  this  war  was  a  tremendous 
task.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  such 
a  vast  undertaking  without  mistakes  l)e- 
ing  made.  It  is  only  human  to  make 
mistakes,  but  I  believe  there  were  mis- 
takes made,  traceable  directly  to  the 
General  Staff,  which  should  not  have 
been  made.  Committees  of  Congress 
frequently  called  the  Army's  attention  to 
waste,  extravagance,  and  their  high- 
handed methods  of  directing  the  domes- 
tic economy. 

President  Truman,  when  he  was  Sen- 
ator Truman,  published  an  article  for 
Collier's  magazine  on  August  26,  1944. 
This  article  calls  attention  to  the  "fa- 
mous Detroit  tool  case,  which  empha- 
sizes the  waste  of  independent,  unco- 
ordinated action  in  the  war  effort."  I 
quote  from  this  article: 

In  Dectmbtr  IMO  the  Army  awarded  con- 
tracts for  a  certain  type  of  airplane  engine 
but  twitched  to  another  company  after  a 
larfo  amount  of  cutting  tools  had  been  made. 
The  value  of  theee  surplua  tools,  at  a  fair 
Mtimate,  was  •l.m.ise.  and  yet  they  were 
wM  ae  ecrap  in  l»4a  tor  |»«,M4— about  • 
percent  of  their  value. 

The  artide  further  states: 

The  Caaol  project  undertaking  was  tor  the 
supply  or  on  to  the  Alattan  area  fran  a  field 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norman  Wells  In  Canada — 
only  75  mllee  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Lt.  Gen. 
Br«hon  B.  Somervell  authorised  the  project 
on  April  SO,  1942.  estlmaUng  the  cart  at  tM.- 
000.000  and  directing  that  it  he  completed 
by  October  1,  1942.  Canol  did  not  come  even 
into  partial  operation  until  May  1944  and 
then  only  with  limited  quantities  of  truck 
gasoline  produced  at  excessive  cost  and.  In- 
stead of  934.000,000.  the  bUl  on  that  date. 
May  1944,  had  amounted  to  •134.C0O.00O,  not 
counting  the  pay  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
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tor  several  months  and  the  cost  of  air  trans- 
port.    •     •     • 

On  learning  about  the  project  after  It  wa« 
underway,  the  Secretary  of  th-s  Navy,  the 
Petroleum  Administrator,  and  tlie  War  Pro- 
duction Board  united  In  urging  its  abandon- 
ment. Secretary  Ickes  went  so  far  as  to 
brand  the  undertaking  as  well  nigh  fantastic 
and  the  WPB  damned  it  as  a  hvge  and  use- 
less program. 


Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  program 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  with- 
out the  consent  of  General  Marshall  and 
his  board.  Did  General  Marshall  raise 
his  voice  against  extravagance,  waste, 
and  incompetence  in  the  Army?  If  so, 
I  fail  to  find  it  a  matter  of  record. 

It  should  also  be  remembered.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  granting  of  a  medal 
and  also  thanks  is  an  unusual  proceduie. 
I  believe  the  last  time  it  was  given  to 
General  Grant.  Under  rule  33  of  the 
House,  when  the  Congress  thanks  some- 
one in  this  manner,  it  gives  that  indivi- 
dual the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
job  of  demobilizing  the  Army  is  far  from 
complete.  The  War  Department,  under 
General  Marshall,  has  made  numerous 
statements  and  changes  in  plans.  Many 
of  the  promises  have  not  been  kept. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 
Does  the  Congress  want  to  give  an  In- 
dividual a  special  medal  and  thanks  for 
initiative,  wisdom,  and  foresight  when 
there  is  still  a  job  to  do?  Is  the  Congress 
acting  under  a  mob  psy:hology?  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  General  Marshall 
would  insist  on  waiting  until  his  name  is 
cleared,  if  it  is  to  be  cleared.  Why  not 
let  history,  time,  and  the  final  report  on 
Pearl  Harbor  be  recorded  buiore  extend- 
ing our  thanks  for  a  job  yet  to  be  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Speaker,  history  in  time  has  a  pe- 
culiar way  of  evaluating  a  man's  worth. 
The  crucible  of  time  reflects  rather  ac- 
curately a  man's  worth  to  society  and  his 
services  to  mankind. 

It  is  the  inherent  desire  of  every  man 
to  leave  imprints  in  the  sands  of  time 
and  heritage  and  a  good  name  for  pos- 
terity. It  Is  probably  that  reason  which 
Impels  men  to  build  buildings  and  place 
their  name  upon  that  building.  People 
soon  forget  that  Individual  unless  there 
Is  something  which  may  constantly  re- 
mind them  of  that  individual's  service  to 
■oclety.  The  Good  Book  says  a  "good 
name  is  more  to  be  desir«i  than  great 
riches,  and  loving  f*vor  rather  than 
atlver  and  gold." 

In  the  resolution  which  we  are  pres- 
ently con.sUlorini:.  the  Congress  of  tha 
Untied  States,  through  a  Joint  iTMMutlon. 
confers  the   thanks  of   the   Amerlc»«\ 
people  to  the  Ckneral  of  the  Army.  They 
do  it  for  a  statesmanship,  as  a  member 
of  the  Combined  Chlef.s  ol  Staffs.    They 
do  It  because  of  his  leadership  In  formu- 
UUng  and  executing  the  plobal  strategy 
of  the  wars,  for  his  Initiative,  his  wisdom, 
and  his  foresight.    I  am  wondering,  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  there  are  not  other  men  who 
also  deserve  the  thanks  ol  the  Amencan 
people.    I  am  thinking  new  of  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Ernest  Joseph  King,  who  occupies 
a  ca»mparable  position  to  General  Mar- 


shall. Admiral  King  was  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  which  amounts  to  being 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staffs 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  am  also  think- 
ing of  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz,  of  Gen- 
eral MacAi  thur  and  General  Eisenhower. 
Are  these  men  not  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion? 

The  other  body  on  October  9  passed 
a  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  35  which 
Invites  Gen.  Douglas  A.  MacArthur  to 
address  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  at  such  a  time  convenient 
to  General  MacArthur.    Is  there  anyone 
here    who    would    question    that    Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur.  who  has  been  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  air.  land,  and 
sea  forces  in  the  Pacific  theater,  did  not 
have  a  major  responsibility  and  did  as 
good  a  job  as  any  other  military  leader 
in  this  war?    If  the  Congress  is  to  give  a 
special  thanks,  why  do  we  not  Include 
these  outstanding  men  in  the  same  reso- 
lution? 

Recently  I  visited  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  I  saw  a  man  there  who  had 
lost  both  arms  and  another  who  had  lost 
both  of  his  legs  in  this  war.  Did  not 
these  men  make  a  supreme  sacrifice  and 
would  they  not  be  entitled  to  a  special 
recognition  just  as  the  generals  of  the 
Army?  In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Congress  starts  awarding  special 
gold  medals  where  is  it  to  stop? 

The  war  technically  is  still  on  and  will 
be  until  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass  some 
legislation  declaring  the  end  to  hostili- 
ties.   The  men  mentioned  for  congres- 
sional thanks  still  have  a  job  to  do.    The 
crucible  of  time  and  public  opinion  with 
historians  will  write  the  final  chapter 
and  place  a  proper  evaluation  upon  their 
services  to  the  country.    We  hope  it  is 
something  for  which  we  may  be  proud. 
The  events   surrounding   Pearl  Harbor 
have  not  been  clarified  at  this  time.    If  it 
develops  that  General  Marshall  had  a 
responsibility  in  connection  with  Pearl 
Harbor,  then  this  Congress  might  feel 
rather  foolish  in  granting  a  special  medal 
of  thanks  to  someone  who  might  have 
had,  and  according  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  boards'  oflQcial  reports  does  have, 
a  direct  responsibility  for  what  happened 
at   Pearl   Harbor:    then   this   Congress 
might  regret  an  affirmative  action  on  this 
resolution. 

If  history,  time,  and  further  examina- 
tion of  the  Pearl  Harbor  fiasco,  which  is 
now  authorlied  by  Congress,  indicate 
that  there  is  no  blame  upon  General 
Marshall,  then  I  would  be  the  flrsl  in 
this  House  to  supptMt  a  resolution  ex- 
tending our  thanks  and  giving  a  special 
medal  not  only  to  him  but  to  Admiral 
King.  General  MacArthur.  General 
Elsenhower,  and  others.  Including  our 
valiant  soldiers.  The  entire  country 
does  o^t  our  soldiers  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
No  money  nor  medal  can  repay  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  Con- 
gress should  not  act  hasUly  In  granting 
special  medals  and  thanks  to  our  gen- 
erals m  the  Army  or  our  admirals  in 
the  Navy. 


EBdortemcnt  by   Physicians'    Forum   of 
Health  Profram  in  Senate  Bill  1050 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NIW  TOIX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  (legislatit^  day  of 

Tuesday.  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  kecoRD  a  statement  Is- 
sued by  the  Physicians"  Forum  endors- 
ing the  health  program  incorporated  in 
Senate  bill  1050  which  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Murray]  and  myself,  and  in 
a  similar  bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of    Representatives    by    Repref^entatlve 

DiNGKLL. 

The  Physicians'  Forum  Is  a  group  of 
outstanding  doctors  who  believe  that 
medical  care  is  a  problem  which  concerns 
the  entire  Nation,  and  that  legislative 
action  by  the  Congress  is  necessary  In 
order  to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
for  the  American  people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RncoRD,  as  follows: 

For  the  People's  Health 

ONE   MOaE   VICTORY 

Like  the  weather,  health  is  something  that 
everybody  talks  about. 

Unlike  the  weather,  health  Is  sometlng 
that  they  can  do  something  about. 

"It  Is  well  to  superintend  the  sick  and 
make  them  well,  to  care  for  the  healthy  to 
keep  them  well,"  Hippocrates  said  2,400  years 
ago.  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  all  doctors, 
wrote  the  Physician's  Oath  which  to  this  day 
governs  the  conduct  of  doctors. 

Almost  within  our  time,  yours  and  mine, 
the  world  discovered  ways  of  fighting  disease, 
of  preventing  it.  of  curing  it.  New  treat- 
ments— new  InstrtimenU — new  medicines 
were  found  overnight.  That  Is,  overnight.  If 
you  think  back  those  long  days  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

America  has  led  In  many  of  these  dlscoT- 
eries  and  Inventions.  Our  country  totfay  has 
the  best-equipped  and  best-trained  doctors 
In  the  world.  Perhaps  no  other  country  Is 
our  peer  In  medicine. 
And  yet — 

With  all  our  victories  in  this  world  battia 
to  keep  human  welfare  and  decency  from 
barbarous  destrucilon.  to  ••▼•  damocfacy  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  we  need  one  more 
victory— for  the  health  of  the  Amnicaa 
pMple. 

MouoNa  or  toono  msn 
A  c<mu«itt#e  of  tha  Untied  Italea  ••nate 
ha*  jUMt  nniahsd  an  inveaUgattoa  vt  hvalth 
piobiaBM  la  our  aouatry.  Fvom  these  ■»• 
a%oia  wa  have  learned  aooM  tough  taou  about 
the  health  ot  all  of  \m. 

During  the  past  4  ywkrs.  nxUlloui  of  yoont 
men  in  the  prime  of  life  hate  be«n  eaamined 
by  Brtectlw  Samre.  Tou.  and  I.  and  the  neat 
fellow  weet  ahocked  at  the  resulu  of  Umm 
examinations.    We  found  out  that— 

Pour  and  one-half  million  young  men  ha*« 
physical  and  menUl  defects  which  ma*e 
them  unfit  for  military  service. 

It  Is  estunated  that  between  eight  and  nine 
million  men.  out  of  22.000.000  are  not  ralUd 
for  general  mlliury  duly  becatiia  of 
of  health. 
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ThU  U  more  thMn  twice  the  number  of  men 
we  had  overseas  tn  January  1945  winning  the 
battles  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


MOEZ  acHoo: 


IfOSC    BATMTIj'BS 


Ours  is  the  richest  nation.  We  have  more 
mere  bathtutx.  more  radios,  more 
beefstealLs,  better  doctors  than  anj  other 
country  on  earth. 

But  m  1935  the  Public  Health  Service  found 
more  than  23.000,000  Americans  suffering 
physical  Impairment  or  chronic  disease. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  exam- 
ined a  large  number  of  people  among  2.500 
farm  families  In  17  States  In  1940.  Only  1 
tn  100  was  "in  prime  physical  condition." 

In  19*0  the  National  Youth  Administration 
examined  130.000  youths.  Out  of  each  100, 
E5  needed  dental  care;  20  needed  eye  ad- 
jUEtments;  19  needed  to  have  their  tonsils 
removed;    12  required  special  diets. 

Approximately  one  youth  in  every  seven 
was  In  urgent  need  of  some  kind  of  medical 
or  dental  treatment. 

Their  conclusion:  Health  defects  limited 
the  kind  of  work  that  one-third  of  American 
young  people  could  do. 

^   nCHT   WITHIN    A    nCHT 

The  American  people.  Industry,  labor,  and 
farmers  have  done  a  great  Job  on  the  home 
front  durlni?  this  war.  They  have  produced 
guns,  planes,  tanks.  Jeeps,  and  food  as  no 
one  ever  thought  possible. 

To  do  this,  they  have  had  to  fight  illness 
and  disease. 

The  average  man  worker  lost  more  than 
11  days — the  average  woman  worker  more 
than  13  days — liecause  of  illness  or  injury  in 
1943. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  men  and  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  women  lost  this  time  because  of 
common  ailments. 

If  you  add  up  the  figures,  you  will  find 
that  more  than  6CO.000.000  workdays  were 
lest  that  year. 

If  every  man  and  woman  who  works  got 
complete  medical  and  hospital  care  under  a 
system  of  health  insurance,  much  of  this 
lost  time  could  have  been  saved.  • 

BXCAUSX   THXT    XA«N    LESS 

The  less  money  people  earn  the  more  they 
are  alck.  Because  when  they  earn  less,  they 
can't  eat  as  good  food,  wear  as  good  clothes, 
sleep  in  as  good  a  house,  or  pay  a  doctor 
when  they  are  sick. 

In  1942.  21  out  of  every  100  American  fam- 
ilies had  less  tlian  $1,000  income  during  that 
year.  People  In  families  whose  Income  Is 
below  tl.COO  are  sick  about  three  times  as 
often  as  those  who  have  more  money. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has  said 
that  fionilies  with  incomes  under  $3,000  need 
help  to  meet  their  medical  bills.  This  meant 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
In  1942.  a  proeptrous  year. 

TO  HAVI  STKONC  MTD  HIALTHT  PEOPLX 

To  have  strong,  healthy  men  and  women, 
physical  defects  which  show  up  In  youth 
must  te  coirected  early. 

Some  months  ago  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  went  over  physical  exam- 
ination records  of  school  children  in  Hagers- 
toxvn.  Md.  They  compared  them  with  the 
reasons  given  by  selective  service  for  reject- 
ing young  men  in  that  city.  Here  is  the 
rub — 

As  much  as  15  years  earlier,  when  these 
youths  were  in  grade  schools  or  in  high 
schools,  their  defects  had  been  noted  on  a 
card.  The  young  men  were  rejected.  In  many 
cases,  because  of  the  same  defects.  Nothing 
had  ever  been  done  about  them.  There  was 
no  health  insurance  to  provide  a  chance  of 
Improvement  or  correction. 

Every  doctor,  who  is  guided  by  Hippoc- 
rates' words  which  you  read  on  the  first  page. 
has  been  discouraged  time  and  again.  He 
has  found  physical  defects.  He  has  recom- 
mended ways  to  repair  them.  He  has  seen 
nothing    done    because    children    and   their 


parents  could  not  afford,  or  i?ere  afraid  they 
could  not  afford,  the  treatm^t  he  suggested. 

WHXaX  DOCTORS  HANG  THilX  SHINGLES 

Today,  we  are  talking  ab<iut  full  employ- 
ment. We  know  that  everybsdy  must  have  a 
Job  at  decent  wages  to  keep  c  ur  country  from 
another  disastrous  depression.  We  must  have 
a  health  program  for  our  N  ition.  Pull  em- 
ployment and  full  social  s<curlty  are  both 
rock-bottom  needs  for  really  effective  health. 

We  need  better  distribution  of  doctors 
throughout  the  country.  Wd  need  more  hos- 
pitals. We  need  more  public  health  service. 
Forty  percent  of  all  the  counties  in  the 
United  States  with  15.000,00(1  people  in  them 


And  40  percent 
full-time   public 

loctors  hang  out 

They  have  to 

a  town  where 


have  no  registered  hospitals 
of  our  counties  have  no 
health  service. 

We  know  the  reasons  why 
their  shingles  where  they  d<i. 
earn  a  living.  They  chooss 
people  have  money  to  spend,  where  people 
are  earning  money  at  work.  They  choose  a 
town  or  location  where  there  is  a  hospital. 

In  New  York  City  there  Is  1 1  doctor  for  every 
700  people.  In  Mississippi  here  Is  a  doctor 
for  every  2.100  people.  In  New  York  City 
there  is  a  general-hospital  bed  for  every  196 
people.    In  Mississippi  there  is  1  to  eveiy  667. 

IT  IS   TOUa  RIGHT 

Before  they  wrote  our  Con  ititutlon  with  Its 
Bill  of  Rlghtii.  the  fathers  ol  our  country  de- 
clared that  we  are  freemen.  They  said  that 
our  freedom  rests  on  rights  hat  are  plain  for 
everyone  to  see.  the  rights  ol  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

To  live  those  rights  todiy.  we  need  one 
more  thing — the  basic  humari  right  of  health 
The  right  to  live  with  mlnq  and  body  whole 
in  order  to  be  free. 

In  January  of  1944,  out  late  President 
Roosevelt  gave  us  a  new  bl  11  of  rights.  He 
said: 

"We  have  accepted,  so  td  speak,  a  second 
bill  of  rights,  under  which  a  new  basis  of  se- 
curity and  prosperity  can  he  established  for 
all — regardless  of  station,  race,  or  creed.' 

And  then  he  added  that  among  these  Is: 

"The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve 
health;  the  right  to  adequats  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  a(  e,  slckiiess,  acci- 
dent, and  unemployment.  " 


CONGRESS   HAS  A 


PLAN 


to  help 
Old-age  bene- 
^or  those  perma- 
provlde   benefits. 


A  plan  which  will  tegin  more  adequately  to 
meet  the  social-security  needs  of  all  the 
American  people  is  bsfore  the  United  States 
Congress.  Senators  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  and  James  E.  MirtRAT,  of  Montana, 
have  Introduced  this  plan  in  the  Senate,  and 
Representative  John  Dingill,  of  Michigan, 
has  introduced  it  in  the  House. 

The  Wagncr-Murray-Dinj  ell  bill  broadens 
our  social -security  program  ^or  all  the  people. 

It  increases  money  to  the  States 
them  give  aid  to  the  need] . 
fits  would  be  increased, 
nently   disabled.   It   would 
The  temporarily  disabled,  who  now  get  lioth- 
Ing.  woula  be  entitled  to  beSefits. 

Men  In  the  armed  8ervic(«  would  get  full 
soc.al-securlty  wage  credits  of  $160  a  month 
for  the  period  they  are  in  tlie  service.  Their 
families,  their  children,  their  dependents 
would  be  covered,  too. 

Farmers,  professional,  and  small  business- 
men, the  self-employed,  nerchant  seamen. 
and  domestic  workers  would  be  brought  under 
the  new  social-security  S3r8t(tm. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Ding  sU  bill  makes  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  a  perma- 
nent national  employment  lystem. 

National  unemployment  Insiuance  with 
larger  benefits  would  replacs  the  present  in- 
adequate and  limited  State  systems.  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  underscored  the  need  for 
more  adequate  unemployment  benefits.  Ask- 
ing Congress  for  reconversioa  unemployment 
legislation,  he  said: 

"Even  If  reconversion  pro:«eds  •  apldly.  no 
amount  of  pianumg  can  mi.ke  jobs  immedi- 


ately available  for  all  displaced  personnel. 
We  must  provide  maximum  security  to  those 
who  have  given  so  fully  of  themselves  on  the 
fighting  and  production  fronts. 

'"Hie  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  war.  and  we  cannot  shirk 
our  obligation  to  those  temporarily  unem- 
ployed through  no  fault  of  their  own." 

FOR  THE  HEALTH  OT   133,000,000 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
135.000,000  Americans — those  who  work  and 
their  families — would  be  included  in  an 
over-all  health-insurance  plan. 

Today,  we  know  that  people  want  adequate 
medical  care.  They  are  willing  to  pay  for  it 
en  a  basis  equal  with  everybody  else.  They 
know  that  one-third  of  our  country  has  in- 
adequate medical  care.  They  know  this  is  be- 
cause people  haven't  got  money  to  pay  for  It. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  sets  up  a 
means  of  collecting  ptemiums  for  insurance 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  Regular  pay-roll 
contributions  from  employers  and  employees 
will  enable  people  to  pay  their  own  medical 
costs  out  of  their  earnings.  That  isn't  char- 
ity. It  is  insurance,  paid  by  the  people  for 
the  people. 

Today,  people  have  to  lay  out  money  every 
time  they  see  a  doctor — $3  or  $5  each  visit — 
$100  or  $150  for  an  operation.  Under  this  bill 
they  wouldn't  be  suddenly  burdened  with 
doctor's  bills  or  hospital  bills. 

This  bill  does  not  affect  the  present  set-up 
of  medical  practice.  I>octors  can  refuse  pa- 
tients; patients  can  choose  doctors.  Admin- 
istration Is  put  in  the  hands  of  States  and 
localities  when  they  wish  to  undertake  it. 
Local  committees  on  which  doctors  and  pa- 
tients serve  will  control  the  medical  program. 

THERE  AKX  some  WHO  SAT — 

There  are  some  who  oppose  health  In- 
stance. 

They  say  that  quality  of  medical  treatment 
will  be  lower. 

They  say  that  it  will  regiment  doctors  and 
patients — that  It  will  prevent  you  from  hav- 
ing the  doctor  of  your  own  choice. 

They  say  that  health  Insurance  will  mean 
political  medicine,  socialized  medicine.  State 
medicine,  bad  medicine. 

They  say  that  it  will  destroy  private  Initia- 
tive, free  enterprise,  and  States'  rights. 

These  arguments  are  very  old  hat,  as  the 
saying  goes.  The  same  arguments  by  the 
same  kind  of  people  have  been  used  against 
every  forward  advance  our  country  has  made 
in  the  last  150  years — against  our  post  office, 
our  public  roads,  our  water  systems. 

These  words  were  hurled  against  public 
education.  Nobody  today  argues  against  the 
right  to  a  public  education. 

The  same  arguments  were  shouted  against 
giving  the  Federal  Congress  the  power  to  tax 
income.  Today,  during  this  war  almost  every- 
body in  America  pays  income  taxes. 

The  same  arguments  were  howled  against 
workmen's  compensation.  Now.  every  State 
but  one  has  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

Even  10  years  ago.  the  same  shouts  rose  to 
the  rooftops.  tr3ring  to  defeat  our  present  so- 
cial-security laws. 

and  mow  IT  WORKS 

Today,  our  social -security  system  works. 
Nobody  says  we  should  not  have  it.  The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  seeks  only  to 
expand  it  logically  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.    It  seeks  to  make  it  work  better. 

The  United  Nations  is  organized  on  the 
basis  of  the  "four  freedoms."  Along  with 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  religion, 
there  are  two  freedoms  which  go  together — 
freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from  fear. 

The  calamity  howlers  who  shriek  political 
medicine,  socialistic  medicine,  even  dare  in- 
voke our  "four  freedoms."  One  little  leaflet 
handed  out  all  over  the  country  warns  the 
people  that  in  seeking  "freedom  from  want" 
through  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  "it 
may  well  develop  that  you  will  have  to  con- 
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fer  with  your  ward  political  leader  about  the 
choice  of  a  doctor  or  a  hosplUl  In  the  event 
of  illncfts." 

That's  not  true.  It  Is  comi)letely  false. 
Under  this  bill  you  will  not  have  to  get 
health  treatment  from  a  Government  agency 
or  confer  with  a  politician.  You  will  choose 
your  owu  doctor  and  your  insurance  will  pay 
your  doctor  bills.  This  bill  Is  a  real  step  to- 
ward the  "four  freedoms." 

WHAT  DO  TOU  THINKt 

What  do  you — an  American — think  about 
National  Health  Insurance? 

Fortune  magazine  notes  a  survey  made  by 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Denver.  Colo.,  a  few  months 
back.  The  surveyors  asked  you  what  you 
think  about  health  insurance.  Or  If  they 
didn't  ask  you  personally,  It  was  ;'everal  thou- 
sands like  you.  so  it  amounts  to  pretty  much 
the  same  thing.    Here  is  what  you  said : 

"Out  of  every  100  Americans.  81  think  that 
some  people  can't  afford  to  see  a  doctor  as 
often  as  they  should. 

•Eighty-two  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
medical  care  now  given  the  public.  Tliey 
think  something  should  be  done  to  make  it 
easier  for  people  to  get  medical  care  when 
they  need  it. 

"Sixty-eight  said  that  It  would  be  a  good 
Idea  for  social  security  to  provide  medical 
Insurance  to  cover  cost  of  seeing  a  doctor 
rfnd  going  to  a  hospital,  and  92  said  that  they 
feel  it  Is  a  good  idea  for  some  ptople  to  have 
hospital  insurance." 

THE    ONLY   FAIR    WAT 

Ask  yourself  what  happens  to  you  when 
you  get  tuberculosis  or  appendicitis? 

Do  you  have  the  money  or  does  everyone 
you  know  have  the  money  to  pay  for  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  nurses,  medicine? 

When  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  be- 
comes a  law — 

If  you  have  cancer  or  other  disease,  you  can 
have  a  doctor's  care,  a  hospital  bed,  a  spe- 
cialist if  you  need  one,  a  surgeon.  X-rays, 
laboratory  tests,  nursing,  becaiise  your  in- 
surance will  cover  all  these. 

If  your  wife  has  a  baby,  she  can  have  all  the 
medical  and  hosplUl  care  she  needs  because 
your  insurance  will  cover  It. 

If  your  child  has  measles,  he  or  she  will  be 
covered,  too. 

If  you  are  a  farmer  or  live  In  a  small  town, 
a  hospital  can  be  built  In  your  area  so  you 
won't  have  to  travel  40  or  50  miles  for  care. 
If  illness  begins.  It  can  be  spotted  early— 
be  nipped  in  the  bud.  This  bill  emphasizes 
prevention  of  disease. 

The  only  fair  way  to  assure  that  the  peo- 
ple's health  is  cared  for  is  through  a  national 
social-security  system.  We  already  have  a 
national  social -security  system.  All  we  have 
to  do  Is  broaden  It. 

On  the  road  to  the  "four  freedoms,"  we 
need  this  one  more  victory, 
rr's  UP  TO  TOU 
To  have  the  full  program  of  national  health 
Insurance  and  other  benefits  of  the  Wagner - 
Murray-DingeU  bUl.  you.  and  all  the  people 
you  know,  will  have  to  get  behind  it.  So.  In 
a  very  real  sense.  It  Is  up  to  you. 


Philadelphia  Record  of  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 18, 1945.  This  editorial  concerns  one 
of  our  most  popular  businessmen  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  has  long  since  proved  his 
ability  and  good  fellowship  to  the  citizens 
of  that  city.  We  want  everybody  to  know 
that  he  is  one  grand  fellow,  and  we  take 
off  our  hats  to  him. 

SOLDIER  WITHOTTT   t^JIFORM 

Prank  L.  McNamee.  since  he  became  re- 
gional War  Manpower  Commission  director 
here  in  Ju'.y  1943,  has  been  uncier  the  handi- 
cap of  the  baseball  umpire. 

While  performing  a  highly  essential  Job 
with  remarkable  efficiency — the  Job  of  direct- 
ing Industry  and  labor  under  wartime  regu- 
lations— he  has  never  received  commensurate 
public  recognition. 

Because  it  was  so  thankless  a  Job  the 
Record  believes  McNamee,  Philadelphia  busi- 
nessman and  civic  leader,  deserves  all  the 
more  credit  for  his  performance. 

He  demonstrated  his  administrative  ability 
and  his  liberalism  particularly  well  during 
the  PTC  strike  of  1944  by  refusing  to  yield 
to  racial  intolerance.  He  went  on  to  Wash- 
ington last  January  to  become  deputy  WMC 
chairman. 

A  measure  of  his  success  here  was  his  call 
to  the  National  Capital. 

McNamee  has  now  resigned.  The  war  Is 
over.  He  feels  his  own  business — a  chain 
of  motion -picture  theaters — needs  him.  And 
he  probably  needs  It. 

He  Is  one  of  a  large  number  of  patriotic 
Americans  who  accepted  tough,  uncongenial 
work  because  they  wanted  tb  aid  the  war 
effort — and  who  turned  in  bang-up  Jobs. 

They,  too,  have  been  sollders. 


Soldier  Without  Uniform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSTXVANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11. 1945 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 


Statement  of  the  CIO  on  H.  R.  4309,  the 
Tax  Bill  Proposed  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiTes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement: 

The  tax  proposals  adopted  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  require  drastic 
revision  to  eliminate  unnecessary  windfalls 
and  to  provide  relief  where  It  Is  critically 
needed  in  the  reconversion  period.  The 
committee  proposals  suffer  from  these  major 
defects : 

(a)  The  committee  proposals  grant  huge 
windfalls  to  the  most  prosperovis  corpora- 
tions. The  provision  reducing  the  excess- 
profits  tax  rate  from  85.5  percent  to  60  per- 
cent for  1946  will  benefit  prosperous  cor- 
porations by  11.270.000.000.  Estimates  based 
on  official  data  Indicate  that  about  $910,000,- 
000  of  the  $1,270,000,000  would  go  to  850  cor- 
porations with  $1,000,000  or  more  of  net  In- 
come subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax.  These 
estimates  also  Indicate  that  6,960  companies 
with  incomes  running  from  $100,000  to  $1.- 
000.000  would  benefit  by  $290,000,000;  while 
only  about  $70,000,000  of  tax  savings  would 
go  to  12,190  companies  with  Incomes  under 
$100,000.  None  of  thU  $1,270,000,000  would 
go  to  the  250.000  corporations  paying  the 
regular  corporate  taxes  but  which  do  not 


earn    enough    profit!    to    pay    excess -profit* 
taxei. 

Thus,   the   850   large   corporations   which 
have  been  making  tremendous  proflU  during 
the  wartime  period  and  which  will  continue 
to  make  excessive  profits  In  1846  will  be  the 
chief   b?neflciaries    of    the    reduced    exceaa- 
profits  tax  rate.    At  a  time  when  budgetary 
requirements  permit  only  limited  tax  reduc- 
tions, it  is  indefensible  that  tax  cuts  sliould 
be  granted  to  these  most  prosperous'  corpKira- 
tlcns.     Only  3  months  Ego  Congress  passed  ' 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  which  bettered  the 
cash   position   of   corporations — mainly   the 
large   corporations  subject   to   excess-profits 
tax3s — by  $5.500,0O0.0C0.    This  tax  relief  in- 
cludes the   redemption   of   $1300.000,000   in 
outstanding  postwar  refund  bonds  for  1942 
and   1943.  $1,500.000  000  In  currently  avail- 
able 10-percent  excess-profits  credits.  $1,C00,- 
000.000  in  carry-back  refunds,   and  $1,700,- 
000.000  in  accelerated  amortization  of  emer- 
gency  facilities.     If    the    excess-profits   tax 
rate  is  cut  to  60  percent  and  the  ordinary 
corporate   rates   are  cut  4   percent   in   each 
bracket — for  a  total  revenue  loss  of  $1.674.- 
000,000 — the   result   would   be  that   the   850 
large  corporations,  or  3Va  percent  of  the  250.- 
000  taxpaying  corporations,  would  receive  64 
percent    of    the    corporate-tax    reductions, 
apart   from   the   savings   flowing    from   the 
4-percent  bracket  retiuctions. 

The  provision  reducing  the  ordinary  cor- 
porate rates  by  4  percentage  points  in  each 
bracket,  from  the  40-percent  maximum  on 
down,  means  a  revenue  loss  of  $404,000,000, 
which  will  largely  benefit  the  big  corpora- 
tions with  large  Incomes. 

The  large,  powerful  corporations  require 
no  tax  relief  for  they  have  huge  liquid  re- 
serves— the  largest  in  history — for  recon- 
version. The  SEC  estimates  that  on  March 
31,  1945.  American  corporatioru;  had  $46,- 
900.000,000  of  liquid  capital,  $22,300,000,000 
more  than  in  1939.  These  huge  liquid  re- 
serves were  built  up  out  of  wartime  profits, 
after  the  payment  of  the  largest  dividends  in 
history.  According  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce estimates,  corporations  paid  $25,900.- 
000.000  in  dividends  from  1940  through  1945. 
Despite  high  rates  of  wartime  taxes,  corpor- 
ate profits  after  payment  of  taxes,  for  the 
war  years  1940-45  aggregated  the  colossal 
sum  of  $52,000,000,000,  the  largest  profits  ever 
made.  Small  business,  however,  will  receive 
only  modest  relief  from  the  4-percentage 
point  reductions  and  requires  greater  assist- 
ance so  that  it  may  be  able  to  reconvert  more 
rapidly  and  so  as  to  encourage  the  organiza- 
tion of  new  enterprises  by  veterans. 

(b)  The  committee  proposals,  by  retaining 
substandard  personal  exemptions,  grant  only 
meager  relief  to  low-  and  middle-income 
groups.  The  failure  to  raise  personal  exemp- 
tions, lowered  during  the  war  to  $500  for  a 
single  person  and  $1,000  for  a  married  couple, 
is  a  major  deficiency.  The  only  possible  Jus- 
tification for  such  substandard  exemptions 
was  the  need  to  combat  Infiation  during  the 
war,  at  a  time  when  clvUlan  goods  were 
scarce.  But  with  civilian  goods  beginning  to 
flow  more  freely,  the  substandard  exemptions 
become  utterly  unjustified.  We  need  fear  no 
inflation  from  the  purchase  of  goods  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  income  brackets 
under  $3,000  a  year.  Not  with  prices  having 
soared  from  30  to  45  percent  over  prewar 
levels,  and  workers'  incomes  shrinking 
through  unemployment,  loss  of  overtime  pay, 
downgrading  to  lower-paid  Jobs,  new  Jobs  at 
lower  wage  levels.  Conservative  estimates  in- 
dicate that  wage  and  salary  paymenU  will 
drop  from  the  VJ-day  rate  of  $115,000,000,000 
a  year  to  $78,000,000,000  in  1946.  Nearly  90 
percent  of  the  shrinkage  in  income  payment* 
will  be  ruffered  by  working  groups.  The  com- 
mittee proposals  woxUd  allow  a  family  of 
four  an  exemption  of  only  $2,000,  which  is 
insufficient  to  maintain  a  minimum  standard 
of  living  at  a  level  of  health  and  decency. 
These  substandard  exemptions  should  b« 
raised. 
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On  the  positive  side,  the  committee  pro- 
posals <-onialn  two  very  commendable  pro- 
visions These  are  the  repeal  of  the  inequita- 
ble 3  percent  tax  on  all  Incomes  above  $500 
a  year,  rsgardlees  of  family  respbnslblllties. 
and  th;  reduction  next  July  of  many  of  the 
Bales  taxes  which  burden  the  low-income 
grcUfM.  such  as  the  $5  automobile-use  tax  and 
the  heavy  taxes  on  movie  tickets,  electric 
bulbe.  luggage,  travel,  and  telephones. 

The  provision  applying  surtax  exemptions 
to  the  normal  tax.  and  reducing  taxes  in  e.M 
brackets  by  4  percentage  points  eliminates  the 
oppressive  effects  of  the  "normal"  tax.  This 
provision  removes  a  most  inequitable  tax 
burden  and  merits  full  support. 

However,  the  committee's  adoption  of  the 
Knutscn  prcposfl  providing  a  minimum  cut 
of  10  percent  In  taxes  for  all  Individual  tax- 
payers is  tmwarranted.  This  8100.000,000 
concession  will  benefit  exclusively  taxpayers 
whose  incomes  cxcacd  121.000  a  year.  The 
minimum  10-percent  cut  means  that  a  tax- 
payer with  a  »1. 000.000  net  Income  will  save 
SSO.COO  in  taxes,  without  the  10-percent  cut, 
the  tax  savings  would  have  been  $26,980, 
which  is  quite  ample. 

The  prime  objective  of  reconversion  tax 
legislation  should  be  to  sustain  mass  purchas- 
ing power,  assist  small  business,  and  grant 
relief  where  the  need  Is  greatest  so  as  to 
minimize  hardship  and  speed  an  orderly  tran- 
sition to  an  era  of  full  emplo3rment  and  high 
level  capacity  production.  To  achieve  this 
objective,  the  following  changes  should  be 
made  In  the  proposals  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee; 

1  Excess-prcflts-tax  rates  Ehould  not  be 
reduced  for  1946  but  should  be  repealed  as  of 
January  1.  1947.  along  with  the  unused 
excess-profits  credit  carry-back.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  excess-profits  tax.  without 
reduction,  will  prevent  windfalls  to  the  most 
prosperous  corporations.  It  will  recapture  ex- 
cessive profits  made  from  meeting  the  pent- 
up  wartime  demand  for  goods.  Moreover, 
war  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1946  will 
^till  amount  to  $50,000,000,000.  according  to 
revised  Budget  estimates  released  August  31. 
Retention  of  the  excess -profits  tax  wcu'.d  pro- 
vide #2. £00. 000,000  In  revenues.  It  Is  also  of 
great  value  in  offsetting  competitive  ad- 
vantage which  early  reconverters  will  obtain, 
and  this  is  particularly  desirable  from  the 
viewpoint  of  encouraging  small  business.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  very  properly 
rejected  the  Treasury  proposal  to  repeal  the 
exoess-proflta  tax  in  1946.  but  it  erred  in  re- 
ducing the  excess-profiu-tax  rate. 

2.  Personal  exemptions  should  be  raised  to 
$1,000  for  single  persons  and  $2,000  for  mar- 
ried persons,  whllo  continuing  the  $500  credit 
for  each  dependent.  The  existing  substand- 
ard exemptions  should  be  lifted  to  restore 
Incomes  required  to  maintain  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  at  a  level  of  health  and 
decency.  The  authoritative  estimate  of  the 
budget  necessary  to  maintain  a  family  of 
four  at  a  minimum  standard  of  living — the 
Heller  committee  budget — Is  approximately 
$3,C75.  The  exemptions  here  proposed  would 
allow  amounts  approximating  the  Heller 
budget  minimum  standards  to  go  tax-free. 
The  pur:haslng  power,  thus  released  by  In- 
rrcased  exemptions,  would  stimulate  produc- 
tion and  employment  and  help  offset  the 
decline  In  workers'  Incomes  during  the  recon- 
version period. 

3.  Provide  Indlvldvials  with  a  a-year  carry- 
\  over  and  carry-back  of  unused  personal  ex- 
emptions and  credit  for  dependents.  The 
carry-over  and  carry-back  principle  which 
looms  so  large  these  days  In  corporate  en- 
terprises and  bxislness  should  be  extended 
to  Individuals.  This  provision  would  be 
particularly  important  during  reconversion, 
when  workers'  incomes  are  sharply  declining. 

4.  Veterans  should  be  forgiven  their  un- 
paid inccme  taxes  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  conxmlttee  neglects  to  give  needed  relief 
to  veterans  with  unpaid  Income  taxes.  These 
•bould  be  forgiven  within  reasonable  limits 
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Sale  of  Surplus  Governinent  Property  to 
Veterani  i 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL 


OF  PENNSTL14.4NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 

Thursday,  Octobkr  11,  1945 


REMARKS 

A.  WEISS 


RE  RESENTATIVES 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  $peaker,  if  the 
present  policy  of  the  ^urplus  Property 
Board  is  continued  throughout  the 
country,  a  wave  of  protist  will  sweep  the 
Nation  as  veterans  reti  m  by  the  thou- 
sands. Under  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944,  Public  Law  451,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  second  session,  58  Statutes 
765,  article  8307,  Congress  made  it  clear 
that  there  was  to  be  a  definite  pref- 
erence for  veterans.  \nth  the  present 
limitations  and  restrict!  3ns  Imposed,  and 
with  the  utter  lack  of  cooperation  to- 
wards the  veteran  by  administrators  In 
regional  areas,  a  wave  jf  resentment  is 
evident.  Dozens  of  veterans  complain 
that  they  have  received  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement from  the  Pittsburgh  re- 
gional office  of  the  Smuller  War  Plants 
Corporation,  which  ofl  ce  Is  delegated 
with  the  responsibility  ( f  selling  surplus 
cars,  trucks,  goods,  and  supplies  to  the 
veterans.  Applications  are  accepted  for 
the  purchase  of  a  truck  but  no  notice  is 
ever  given  of  the  sale. 

It  is  clear  to  me  thit  every  veteran 
seeks  only  an  opportuiity  for — not  a 
guaranty  of — success.  However,  he  re- 
fuses to  be  deluded.  Hi;  i  war  experience 
has  made  him  keenly  cc  nscious  of  fraud 


In  any  degree.  A  veteran  distrusts 
those  people  who  are  vague,  or  "slip- 
pery." He  would  sooner  accept  a  dis- 
appointing "No"  rather  than  a  com- 
promising "Yes."  Complicated  forms, 
long-drawn-QUt  procedures,  and  red  tape 
are  taboo  so  far  as  the  veteran  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  instance  where  the  vet- 
eran had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  car. 
or  truck,  he  found  that  he  was  required 
to  go  from  Pittsburgh  to  Reading,  Pa  , 
or  even  Kentucky  or  Ohio  just  for  the 
opportunity  to  bid,  and  with  little  like- 
lihocd  of  success. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board  to  establish  distribution  cen- 
ters and  depots  in  every  major  city  in 
the  country  for  the  disposal  of  such  sur- 
plus property.  Unless  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administrators  together  with  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Director  make  ef- 
fort to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
the  act  with  particular  refeemce  to 
article  8307  to  give  real  preference  to 
veterans,  I  chall  ask  for  an  investigation. 
The  synthetic  business  heads  now  in  of- 
fice who  show  no  real  concern  for  the 
veteran  and  who  have  shown  no  evidence 
of  cooperating  with  the  veteran  should 
be  replaced  either  by  more  competent 
and  humane  personnel,  or  perhaps  by  a 
former  GI  who  will  have  a  real  interest 
in  the  problems  of  his  former  buddies. 
It  is  important  to  take  corrective  steps 
now  to  forestall  any  possible  ill  effects 
when  the  veterans  come  home  by  the 
thousands  and  create  a  scandal  when 
they  learn  that  "preference  for  veterans" 
means  preference  for  veterans  at  the 
whim  or  call  of  a  regional  director.  I 
demand  action  now. 


Discharge  Boys  Under  21  Years  of  Age 
and  Do  Not  Draft  Any  Under  21— It  Is 
Important  to  Our  Boys  and  to  the  Na- 
tional Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

or  NORTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  10,  1945: 

VETERANS    AND    COIXEGES 

Demobilization  presents  a  challenge  to 
Amerlcaa  universities.  A  great  many  young 
men  streaming  out  of  the  armed  services 
thes?  days  want  to  complete  educations 
which  were  interrupted  by  the  war.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  they 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so — both  as  a  mat- 
ter of  justice  to  them  and  because  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  schooling  Is  genuinely  vital 
to  the  national  Interest.  Cong.-ess,  under  the 
OI  bin,  has  made  funds  available  to  carry 
out  this  purpose.  But  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  country  have  not  adequately 
adapted  themselves  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
these  young  veterans.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  treat  them  like  any  other  students 
and  require  them  to  conform  to  a  system  of 
education  as  usual. 

A  number  of  Institutions,  to  be  sure,  have 
Inaugiirated  refresher  courses  for  men  com- 
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Ing  back  and  trying  to  pick  up  where  they 
left  off.    Some  have  set  up  what  are  called 
vestibule  schools — designed  to  ease  the  re- 
orientation from  military  to  academic   life. 
It  Is  by  no  means  an  easy  reorlenUtlon.    The 
men  emerging  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
are,  generally  speaking,  older  and  more  ma- 
ture than  the  youngsters  who  are  to  be  their 
classmates,  yet  they  have  lost  the  habit  of 
study  and  are  handicapped  by  rustlness  in 
the  particular  coxirses  they  are  to  resume. 
The  Army  and  Navy  discharge  systems  are 
not  attuned  to  collegiate  schedules.     Many 
men   find   themselves   released   from   service 
Just  too  late  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  term 
or  semester,  and  they  find.   too.  that  most 
colleges  are  InHexlble  in  their  admission  pro- 
cedures.    The  result  U  that  they  are  forced 
to  wait  several   months  before  starting  on 
their  academic  work,  and  to  wait  at  a  time 
when  delay  Is  peculiarly  frustrating  and  dlCQ- 
cult  for  them.    Veterans  are  understandably 
In  a  hurry  to  make  up  for  lost  time.    A  great 
many  of  them,  undoubtedly,  are  forced  to 
give  up  tihelr  educational  plans  because  col- 
leges refuse  them  admission  prompUy  upon 
discharge. 

AH  colleges,  we  think,  should  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  facilitate  the  return  of 
veterans  to  their  halls.    If  the  colleges  have 
been  remiss  In  this  regard,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, It  seems  to  us.  has  l)een  even 
more  so.    As  trustees  for  the  Interests  of  the 
servicemen,    this    Federal    agency    long    ago 
ought   to  have   canvassed   the   schools   and 
prompted  them  to  undertake  the  necessary 
adjustments.    It  Is  not  too  late  to  begin  now. 
Demobilization  is  still  In  Its  early  stages,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans  will  be- 
come eligible  for  admission  to  our  graduate 
and  undergraduate  schools  during  the  sext 
year      Perhaps    credit   can   be   arranged   for 
some  of  the  technical  courses  they  have  taken 
whUe    in    uniform.      Special    examinations 
might  be  desirable  to  take  into  account  their 
service  experience.    Orientation  courses  and 
special  entry  provisions  will  certainly  be  nec- 
essary.    The   Veterans'   Administration   and 
the  colleges  ought  to  cooperate  to  meet  this 
urgent   educational   problem,   and   we   hope 
that  Congress,  in  considering  amendments 
to  the  GI  bUl  now  before  It.  will  insist  that 
this  be  done. 


Statement  by  Oak  Ridge  Scientists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


up  with  adequate  safeguards  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation by  any  one  nation. 

The  aasoclatlon  comprises  M  percent  of 
the  civilian  physicists,  chemists,  engineers, 
and  biologists  at  the  main  reasearch  and  de- 
velopment laboratory  on  the  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  atomic  bomb  project,  all  having  1  to 
3  years  of  experience  In  the  development  of 
the  bomb  and  plants  for  lU  production. 
(Names  of  members  are  being  withheld  tem- 
porarily but  this  release  may  be  verified  by 
phoning  Dr.  L.  W.  Nordhelm— 6250  or  5-4587.) 
These  views  are  shared  by  like  groups  at 
the  Chicago  and  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex  ,  labora- 
tories. The  scientists  propose  to  appear  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  and  to  sponsor 
news  releases  and  advertisements  presenting 
their  views.    A  statement  follows: 

"We,  a  group  of  scientists  who  have  plo- 
neeied  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
feel  It  our  responsibility  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people  certain  facts  about  this 
weapon  which  may  help  the  people  to  see 
clearly  its  military  and  political  implica- 
tions. 

"We  can  expect  no  enduring  monopoly  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  Other  scientists  can  ap- 
ply the  fundamental  principles,  perhaps  more 
successfully  than  we  have.  Other  nations, 
anxious  for  their  own  security,  will  endeavor 
to  develop  such  weapons. 

"Our  own  work  was  handicapped  by  the 
necessity  for  basing  major  decisions  on 
largely  theoretical  predictions;  every  minor 
set-back  reopened  the  question  of  whether 
the  development  of  the  weapon  during  the 
war  was  feasible. 

"This  question  has  now  been  answered; 
other  countries  know  that  they  can  produce 
such  bombs  within  a  few  years  without  any 
detailed  technical  Information  from  \u. 

"The  only  remaining  'secrets'  are  technical 
and  engineering  details  of  processes,  plants, 
and  devices.  The  fact,  as  announced  In  the 
Smyth  report,  that  several  different  processes 
have  been  successfully  employed  on  these 
projects,  the  fact  that  other  Independent  at- 
tempts can  be  made  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  goal  Is  achievable,  and  the  fact  that  other 
countries  possess  the  scientists  and  the  re- 
sources which  are  necessary,  make  It  a  prob- 
able certainty  that  our  efforU  can  and  will 
be  duplicated  In  other  coxmtrles  within  a  few 
years. 

"We  believe  that  there  Is  only  one  way  open 
to  us  as  a  nation.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  Immediately  to  arrange  for  the  control 
of  this  weapon  by  a  world  authority  which 
can  exercise  complete  and  effective  control  of 
the  production  ol  the  essential  materials  and 
of  their  use  In  every  country." 


or  CALirOHNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr  VOORfflS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  have  repeatedly  said  before, 
it  is  ray  opinion  that  there  is  no  one  in 
the  entire  Nation  better  equipped  to  ad- 
vise this  Nation  about  the  policy  it  should 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  control  oi 
atomic  energy  than  the  scientists  who 
were  the  very  people  who  perfected  the 
atomic  bomb. 

I  therefore  include  In  the  Record  an- 
other brief  statement  by  these  scienUsts: 
Oak  RnxsE,  Tenn.,  September  26.— The  As- 
sociation of  Oak  Ridge  Scientists  at  Clinton 
Laboratories  declared  today  that  in  Its  Judg- 
ment atomic  bombs  can  be  Independently 
produced   by   other   nations   within   a   lew 

•The  association  has  been  formed  to  empha- 
size Its  conviction  that  no  enduring  monop- 
oly of  the  atomic  bomb  by  the  Americans 
and  British  Is  possible  and  that  an  Interna- 
tional authority  for  Its  control  must  be  set 


Medals  for  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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OF  n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  October  11.  1945 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
every  Member  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing an  article  byan  outstanding  educator 
and  writer.  Prof.  J.  T.  Salter,  of  the  po- 
litical science  division.  University  of  Wis- 
consin, entitled  "Medals  for  Politicians." 

Professor  Salter  points  out  in  the  arti- 
cle that  we  properly  accord  recognition 
and  honor  to  our  outstanding  military 
and  naval  leaders.  He  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  poliUcians  or  men  in  pubUc 
ofllce  should  not  likewise  be  accorded 
some  recognition  or  medals  for  their 


public  service  Instead  of  being  subject 
to  condemnation,  abuse,  and  criticism. 

Under  the  leave  granted  to  me.  I  in- 
sert the  article  of  this  outstanding  gen- 
tleman and  scholar  believing  that  it  de- 
serves Insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  that  it  may  serve  to  give 
thought  to  critics  of  men  in  public  office 
to  the  end  that  they  will  refrain  in  their 
continuous  unjustified  faultfinding  and 
attacks  and  confine  themselves  to  con- 
structive crlUcism.  Professor  Salter's 
article  follows: 

l(CX>AU    FOB    POLmCIANS 

(By  J.  T.Salter) 
A  recent  news  story  about  a  soldier  and 
a  medal  of  honor  Interests  me  very  much. 
It  makes  me  wonder  what  a  politician  would 
have  to  do  to  have  a  medal  conferred  on 
him.  Actually,  politicians  are  not  awarded 
medals:  They  receive  unsavory  epithets,  not 
epaulets.  This  Is  very  strange,  or  at  least 
regrettably  unfortunate,  for  our  soldiers  fight 
for  democracy,  and  democracy  cannot  exist 
without  politicians;  at  least  It  has  never 
managed  to  do  so  as  yet. 

While  the  politician  does  his  work  well, 
we  do  not  need  soldiers  on  any  battlefield. 
It  is  only  when  government  by  politicians 
breaks  down  that  millions  of  our  soldiers 
face  suffering  and  death  in  war.  It  must  be 
obvloxis  to  the  dullest  that  all  of  us  should 
do  what  can  reasonably  and  effectively  be 
done  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  poli- 
tician and  the  Government.  I  sviggest  that 
there  are  Just  as  compelling  and  unanswer- 
able arguments  for  giving  an  appropriate 
medal  of  honor  to  a  politician  as  to  a  soldier. 
The  self-consciousness  of  the  former  Is  as 
certain  to  respond  to  public  recognition  as 
Is  the  morale  of  the  armed  warrior.  America 
must  give  effective  recognition  to  both,  and 
she  will,  too.  when  we  become  as  wise  on 
our  politics  and  politicians  as  we  are  on  our 
armies  and  flghtmg  men. 

MaJ.  Richard  I.  Bong  is  the  soldier  in  tht 
news  item.  He  shot  down  38  Japanese 
planes,  and  has  been  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  The  medal  was  given 
for  ''conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
In  action  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific  area  from  Octcb;r  10 
to  November  15,  1944."  The  Item  adds  that 
Major  Bong  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  gun- 
nery Instructor,  and  was  not  expected  to 
enter  into  combat  service,  but  be  did. 
Major  Bong  voluntarily,  and  at  his  own 
urgent  request,  engaged  in  repeated  combat 
missions  and  ehot  down  8  enemy  airplanes 
during  this  period. 

I  cannot  imagine  any  person  objecting  to 
the  distinguished  recognition  given  to  this 
most  valuable  and  Intrepid  warrior.     Yet  a 
soldier  has  In  a  sense  a  more  favored  time 
than  a  public  man.    The  former  risks  his  life, 
but  the  latter  may  place  his  immortal  soul 
in  Jeopardy  not  once,  but  many  times.    The 
soldier  has  arduous,  maybe  bitter  days  and 
nights  living  out  of  doors,  sleeping  on  the 
ground— getting  shot  at.  too.    The  politician 
may  work  late  Into  the  night,  every  night,  on 
a  more  perfect  piece  of  legislation,  and  then 
see  It  defeated  or  amended  beyond  recogni- 
tion.    He  may   serve  the  people   faithfully 
every  waking  minute  of  every  day  for  2  year*. 
or  4  or  more  years,  and  then  suffer  defeat  at 
the  polls  right  In  the  first  blush  of  his  most 
creative  period.    He  may  begin  to  construct 
a  super  highway,  or  a  new  city  plan,  or  In  » 
totally  different  field  he  might  work  to  re- 
organize the  administrative  side  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  Just  before  he  reaches  his  great 
objective,  he  is  defeated.    In  the  months  fol- 
lowing his  defeat  he  may  see  the  work  of  a 
lifetime  overturned,  come  to  naxight.    Win- 
ston   Churchill    tried    to    arouse    the    con- 
science— the  mind— of  England  to  the  posi- 
tive danger  of  war,  but  he  faUed.  and  yet  in 
the  months  and  years  of  his  failure  he  saw 
war  coming  on  Just  as  he  had  predlct«d  it 
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would.  The  horror  of  that  vision  must  be  as 
awful  as  anything  witnessed  by  soldiers  In 
actual  waifare. 

The  soldier  has  a  decided  advantage  In  that 
he  ccn  definitely  reco«?nlre  the  ^nemy.  his 
enemy  and  hU  countryg  enemy.  But  how 
can  the  politician  recognize  the  people's 
enemy?  Sometimes  It  can  easily  be  done, 
but  on  other  occasions  the  detection  of  truth 
and  error,  good  or  evil,  and  of  their  pro- 
tagonists. Is  not  easy.  It  may  be  Impossible 
until  It  is  too  late.    It  was  tn  Prance. 

Th?  soldier  works  in  the  field  of  absolutes, 
but  th9  politician,  like  Einstein,  is  forever 
concerned  with  relativity.  If  the  soldier 
shoots  a  man,  the  man  stays  shot,  but  the 
politician  may  make  a  great  speech  today, 
and  later  feel  that  he  must  make  an  even 
better  speeth  a  week  from  today  or  the 
situation  is  lost.  A  President  or  governor  may 
have  a  working  majority  In  the  legislature 
during  the  nr«t  part  of  his  term,  but  not  the 
last.  Inhere  ar«  no  absolutes  in  politics, 
everything  U  relative.  »nd  everything  is  con- 
stantly changing.  A  favorable  majority  in 
the  legUlature  or  at  the  polls  may  change 
overnight  into  an  unfavorable  minority,  The 
politician  muvt  forevtr  strive  for  the  cb- 
Jective;  only  in  war  U  the  battle  won  onca 
and  for  all. 

The  politician  may  hear  ths  truth  he  has 
spoken  "twisted  by  knaves  to  make  h  trap 
fur  f(K)ls, '  ur  he  may  see  It  unheeded  or 
Ignored  aa  though  he  had  never  lived,  never 
uttered  a  word.  Yet  be  may  know,  later  the 
hutory  books  may  rtoord  and  varlfy  his 
truth  In  fact  the  history  btxjks  (in  vanfy 
and  celebrate  the  politician's  truth  mure 
often  that  that  uf  the  soldier.  Yet  the  poll< 
ticlsn  of  all  men  must  be  lecugiuaed  on 
the  instant,  on  the  day  that  the  ballots 
•ra  marked,  or  he  will  b«  dented  ufflcial 
plaet;  He  will  be  defeated  If  he  has  not  this 
positive  approval  un  election  day.  A  mil- 
liun  votes  after  the  polls  close  are  not  worth 
aa  miwh  as  one  single  ballot  voted  before  the 
polling  c«aa«s.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
politician  Is  oontemporantous.  And  to  b« 
that  he  must  get  altmtlun:  More  than  that, 
he  mu<t  have  favorable  response.  He  mvist 
get  the  voter  to  act,  end  to  act  according  tu 
the  politician'!  Interpretation  of  the  (acts. 

This  means  that  the  public  man  has  a  life 
Of  action,  paaalon,  and  drnmatiaation.  He 
must  feat  the  paiaion  of  the  day:  he  muat 
be  part  of  it.  He  must  express  it.  I  mean 
he  must  express  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  issue  or  problem  that  confronts  the 
people  so  that  the  people  will  better  know 
the  truth  or  the  facts,  and  oonaequeiitly  be 
In  a  better  position  to  work  out  their  own 
aiUvatiun.  For  w«  now  know,  if  we  know 
anything,  that  if  any  good  it  achieved  by  the 
people,  the  people  themselves  will  have  tu 
do  It,  There  Is  no  one  to  do  it  for  them. 
The  |X)litician  !■  an  agent  or  tool  thut  they 
uaa  In  governing  themoelves,  the  soldier  Is  a 
warrtor*agent  that  they  vued  In  defending 
themselvts.  However,  It  !■  Important  to  rt> 
mvntber  that  in  case  uf  either  the  poittlctan 
or  the  stildirr  we  have  the  citlcen  too— the 
ritlien  aa  politician  or  as  a  soldier,  always 
the  cillaen.  Only  tho  citlten  take*  more 
naturally  to  poiitlcs  than  he  does  tu  armed 
warfare.  He  voluntMra  for  pulltlci.  but  h« 
Is  drafted  for  war,  And  thnt  Is  right  and 
proper,  fur  America  haa  achieved  Its  great- 
HMM  under  politicians,  nut  genrraU  Of 
course  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  both 
our  puliticinns  and  our  soldiers.  (And  they 
•re  what  they  are  b«cNua«  of  ua.)  But  th« 
primary  importanoe  uf  th«  civil  outhorUtta, 
the  tK>litioians.  waa  r«cogniaed  aa  early  m 
ITtl  wben  the  Oonstllutlon  Wi\a  drafted  It 
provides  that  the  military  shall  be  tubjvrt  to 
the  nonmilltary  or  civil,  The  President  is 
to  b«  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
navy,  and  not  tha  oth*r  way  around.  Con- 
grvaa  dfclaret  war— not  the  Army.  Ytt  wt 
prive  the  Army  mtdalo,  but  have  none  (or 
Cutigreaa, 


The  Army  likes  its  medal?  In  Ernie  Pyle's 
Brave  Men  there  U  the  remiirk  that  no  mat- 
ter how  a  soldier  may  Jok«  about  a  medal, 
he  never  misses  the  ceremony  at  which  a 
medal  is  to  b«  conferred  on  him.  Hs  wants 
it.  I  think  a  politician  might  want  it  too. 
If  the  people  ever  got  interested  In  the  idea, 
if  some  iiutltution  were  established  to 
award  a  medal  now  and  then  for  some  great 
service  to  a  great  cause.  1  here  might  even 
be  the  counterpart  of  the  »urple  Heart  for 
one  who  labored  mightily  « nd  failed.  I  am 
not  now  concerned  with  how  the  committee 
would  award  the  medal,  or  :iow  often,  or  on 
what  occasion,  or  with  the  i  nethod  of  select- 
ing the  committee  or  Its  personnel.  Here  I 
merely  want  to  point  out  he  incontestable 
fact  that  the  politician  dese  ves  credit  as  well 
as  censure.  His  cup  is  running  over  with 
criticism  Friend?  of  dcmoirocy  thould  also 
give  him  pratte 

I  say  this  becau^  I  want  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  th*  political  function  in  our  de- 
mocracy, and  more  particulirly  to  the  voter 
and  his  politician.  1  say  t  it  voter  too.  be- 
cau:ie  the  voter  seu  ths  s  andard  and  the 
politician  comes  up  to  it. 

It  is  important  to  know  that  the  award- 
ing of  the  palm  Instead  ol  the  boot  to  the 
politician  will  work  both  wfiys.  It  will  help 
the  politician's  mornlr;  hi  will  feel  more 
pride  In  his  work.  This  wii  happen  becnuse 
the  voter's  attention  will  encourage  It.  Peo- 
ple will  see  their  politlclaiKi  or  public  men 
as  Individuals  valuable  to  our  demccrncy. 
Physicians  and  dst\tiats  afe  reoogniaed  as 
uifful  and  necesunry  mfmbtm  of  cur  society 
now.  so  are  plumbers,  diichi  diggers,  and  un- 
dertakers. Politicians  are  useful  and  nrc- 
fsaary  too,  but  often  we  fottl  to  realixe  this 
■imple  faet.  Our  neglect  oiists  ui,  ths  peo- 
ple, untold  mllllonN  of  (l(illnt|N,  for  any  nervant 
that  la  not  adrquittrly  si^TrcUttcd  Is  not 
able  to  do  his  beat.  They  w 
come  to  see  that  politics  I 
the  most  strtnuous  aru  thai 
It  Is  also  one  of  the  noblest 

A  Oeorgo  W    Norrln  miK 
rftrrtlvely  serve  his  Htnte  n 
a  Utetlir.e;  ho  might  bring  a 
of  a  giant  public-electric  syitem,  TVA,  a  lys 
tem  that  revolutlonlxes  thai  life  of  a  region; 
but  near  the  tnd  of  his  lift  he  It  defeated  at 
the  polls  and   gor*   home  |iftrr  n   long  day 
well  spent,  with  great  surro 
shortly  thereafter  dies. 

How  much  nicer  for  Amer 
men  everywhere,  as  welt  aa 
and  his  family  In  purtlcula 
awarded  a  medal  of  some  so^t — a  medal  com 
pn'-able  tu  thp  concrete  rec(|{nlllon  a  gallant 
aoldler  rccrives  for  consplctilni*  vervlcr  tu  his 
country.  It  might  b(«  a  Caniegie  Medal  or  » 
Nobel  frlBt  or  a  Pulitier  P^ixc  Better  still. 
I  think  It  should  be  somrthiitg  entirely  new, 
It  might  be  called  tho  Peoivr'i  Mrdnl  or  the 
American  p-lRi".  It  might  ^o  nwnrded  to  an 
elected  person  for  service  (if  extrnoidinary 
value  to  his  country.  Who  ^ill  do  the  award- 
ing and  who  will  rective  th4  award  are  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out  In  the  future.  And 
such  problems  can  be.  Tha  existence  of  in- 
numerable priyes,  or  medals  or  honorary  dr- 
gicas  In  (his  country  now  indicates  that  the 
awarding  of  distinctions  hi  any  number  of 
fl<»lds  can  be  duof  wilb  §f  \%,  U  not  unnnl- 
mntis,  approval. 

The  words  "ronapirU'i\i^  gallantry"  are 
word*  beyond  comparison  lij  war  or  in  peace. 
But  In  timet  of  tranquillity  |>««>p|p  nssocints 
thott  ruyal  wordi  with  warlike  derdt.  I  lug- 
|ttt  tht  need  for  lymbota  ii  royal  wordi  for 
tht  politician  doing  the  worl  of  tht  oitiaen— 
the  cillaen  qua  citlren.  fhe  public  man 
cannot  live  by  words  alt>ne  and  neither  can 
ht  live  without  them  In  tft\e  days  of  peact 
ahead  we  might  come  to  real  at  that  the  sym- 
pathetic undtrtUnding  of  the  politician,  tn 
neighborhood  and  Nation,  li  of  public  value 
to  ut  and  our  country  aa  trply  a«  tt  the  gal- 


|l  more  and  more 
not  only  one  of 
men  follow,  but 

t  faithfully  and 
d  his  Nation  fur 
out  the  creation 


m  his  heart,  and 

0*  and  for  public 

)r  Senator  Norris 

if  he  had  been 


lantry  of  the  soldier  or  the  honor  and  virtue 
of  men  and  women.  As  D*lght  Morrow  well 
said:  "The  enduring  institutions  of  a  people 
are  not  made  by  cavalry  charjica.  The  vic- 
tories of  peace  are  to  be  won  not  in  days  but 
in  centuries,  and  by  the  energy  not  of  feeling 
but  of  thought."  > 


Past  and  Future  Waterway  Improve- 
ments in  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TXXAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing addres.s  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen. 
E.  H,  Marks,  southwestern  division  Army 
engineer,  Dallas,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Texas  Water  Conservation  As- 
sociation, Drlsklll  Hotel.  Austin.  Tex.,  Oc- 
tober 3,  1845: 

TNi  AIIMT  INOINEiaa— ACCOMPUSMMKrrra  TO 
DATI  AND  PLANS  fO*  rtrrUkl  OKVSLOPMIMT  IN 
TIXAI 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles,  tnd  gtntltmtn,  it  la 
a  real  privilcKt  to  be  prtttnt  at  thli,  your 
annual  metting,  tnd  to  eonfratulttt  you  on 
a  yttr  of  nottworthy  tebttTtmtnt.  X  tn- 
thutiaitlctlly  aoctpttd  tht  invitation  to 
sketch  for  you  pait  tceompllthmtnti  of  tht 
Coips  of  ^ngjnffrs  in  Ti»xn«,  nnd  our  (uturt 
clvil-works  pfoitrnm  for  this  grtat  Btatt, 

Binct  the  beneficial  uit  of  tht  ground  and 
Burfaoa  wattn  of  tht  United  Statot  promlttt 
to  bt  ont  of  tht  mott  important  coanomic, 
political,  and  toclal  probttnu  of  the  postwar 
period,  wt  of  tht  C»rps  of  fngtneers  shall 
need  and  assuredly  wtloomt  your  continuing 
cooperation  and  advlct  rtgardlng  tht  oonstr- 
vation,  control,  prottctlon.  and  utlltaation  of 
the  wattr  rttourctt  of  thit  empirt  within  an 
tmplrt. 

In  the  earlleit  daya  of  our  Qovernment, 
Congress  rccogniird  the  necectlty  for  a  pro- 
gram of  navigation  Improvtmcntt  In  our 
principal  rlvera  and  harbors,  Tht  Corpa  of 
Kngineara  of  tht  United  Stattt  Army  wat  (\rit 
called  upon  to  function  In  tht  development 
of  atrtamt  and  barbora  for  navii  aiion,  by  an 
act  of  OongTMa.  approvtd  in  \B2A  Tht  pro- 
gram thua  atartod  haa  ntvtr  otastd.  Tht 
ptopit  of  thia  country  havt  aptnt  hundrtda 
of  mllllona  of  dollara  on  a  natlon-wldt  ntt- 
work  of  outstanding  navigation  Improvs- 
mantt.  Tht  Oorpa  of  Bnglnotra  in  o;-tatlng 
those  Improvtmtntt  haa  built  up  an  tngi- 
ntering  and  administrativt  organiaatlon  that 
holds  a  recogniaed  place  In  the  theory  and 
practice  of  waterway  englnterln!t. 

In  late  years,  in  addition  tu  the  enrller  rt- 
aponsibilitira  for  improving  navigation,  tht 
corpa  haa  iiwestlgattd  and  rtporttd  upon 
flood  control,  hydrotltctrlo  powtr.  Irrigation. 
and  kindrtd  matttrs  for  ntarly  all  Important 
rlvtr  aytttms.  Wt  havt  brought  together. 
for  tht  f\rat  tlmt,  all  tht  Important  phyaical 
data  conoarniag  otir  wattr  rNourcea,  Prom 
thsM  data  oomprahtntivt  and  eoordinaitd 
plana  fur  moat  diainnge  basins  In  tha  eountry 
havt  betn  formulated. 

In  iMe,  tht  Congreos,  for  tht  Arat  tlmt  In 
lU  history,  tsubliahtd  a  dtfinitt  national 


•  Works  of  T  H.  Orttn,  vol,  Ut,  d.  IM.  nitad 
by  D.  W,  Morrow.  IntrodueUont  llorat,  Ahson 
D.,  Partita  and  Party  Laadtra  (Boaton,  1024), 
p.  ax, 
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policy  for  Federal  participation  in  the  con- 
struction of  economically  Justified  flood- 
confo'.  projects,  through  the  United  States, 
m  cooperation  with  the  States  and  other 
political  subdivisions.  Aggregate  authoriza- 
tions for  general  flood  control  now  approxi- 
mate ai. 000,000,000.  exclusive  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Texans  and  the  Army  engineers  have,  to- 
gether,   accomplished    much.      They    have 
played  on  the  same  team,  and  have  had  the 
same  goals  for   more  than   65   years.     The 
Galveston   Engineer  District,  established  In 
1880  has  operated  continuously  since.    While 
for  some  years  following  Its  establishment, 
the  efforts  of  the  district  were  largely  con- 
fined   to    Galveston    Harbor    ImprovemenU. 
by  1884.  Buffalo  Bayou  had  been  made  nav- 
igable to  a  point  6  miles  below  Houston  for 
boau  of  B-foot  draft,  and  boats  of  e-foot 
draft  could  reach  the  center  of  Houston's 
business  section.    The  Sabine  River  had  been 
improved  from  Sabine  Lake  to  Orange.    The 
Neches  River  was  being  kept  open  by  annual 
dredging,  and  the  Trinity  was  kept  naviga- 
ble as  far  north  as  Liberty.    The  entrance  to 
the  BraEos  was  open.     On  the  Rio  Grande, 
flood  protection  work  was  executed  at  Fort 
Brown,   Brownsville,   for   tht   protection  of 
tht  military  inatallatlon. 

In  contrast  to  those  tarly  days  when  tht 
Galveston  district  was  carrying  the  bull  alone, 
we  have  today,  in  Texas,  the  southwestern 
U'vlsloi>  hcnilqunrters,  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  f\ve  engmetr  districts  whose  under- 
takings cover  portions  of  tight  States,  Three 
of  these  dlatrlct  cover  the  streams  of  this 
vaat  Stfttt,  Today.  Innumertblt  projtcts  art 
|r  the  survey  stage,  and  Congress  has  alrtady 
HUlhoriaed  projects  for  construction  In  Texas 
Hggrtgntlng  upward  of  1126.000,000. 

Although  many  of  tht  mtmbtrs  of  your 
MMocitttion  are  doubtltts  acqualnttd  with  the 
procedurp  under  which  rlvtr  and  harbor  and 
rt(K)d  control  prnjtcta  art  Invtatlgsttd,  11 
seems  pertinent  to  take  this  opivnuinlty  to 
point  out  tho  cartful  and  piiinsUking  Invtt- 
tlgatlona  and  studies  bthind  what  is  gen- 
iMRlly  known  ns  an  adopted  projtct.  Buch 
u  project  n\ust  have  the  conviction  nf  the 
local  people  as  to  Us  desirability,  Through 
thtlr  initiative,  legislation  by  Congreas  must 
bt  stcured.  authorising  the  Department  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  txamlnation  and  kub- 
stqutnt  turvcy. 

The  preliminary  examination  It  madt  ny 
tht  district  englnter.  He  flrat  holds  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  after  widely  published  notice 
ihtrtof.  Inttrtatetl  agencies  and  persons  at- 
tend thla  public  hearing  and  are  rncoviraged 
to  Btatt  thtlr  vltwa  freely.  A  compltte  rtc- 
ord  of  tht  htarlng  U  madt. 

With  the  complttlon  of  the  prtliminary 
examination,  the  duirlct  ti\ginetr  now  aub- 
mlta  a  preliminary  report  for  review,  nrat 
by  the  dlvuion  engineer,  then  by  tht  Board 
of  inglnters  for  Rivtra  snd   Harbors,  and 
nnally  by  tht  Chltf  of  Englitttrt.    If  tht  re- 
aoti  on  the  preliminary  examination  Is  found 
unfavornhln  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Con- 
grtts  la  so  advised.    If  ll»»'  sapecta  are  favor- 
ablt.  tht  Chief  of  Inglnters  authorites  tht 
local  district  tnglneer  to  conduct  a  detailed 
survey.   This  second,  ur  survey,  rtport  la  aUo 
rtvltwtd  by  the  division  engineer,  the  Board, 
and  by  the  Chlff  of  Knulneers.  and  tht  opln- 
iw\»  of  thtst  auihoiltles.  for  or  against,  art 
♦    transmllltd  by  the  Becretary  of  War  to  tht 
aDurourlata    congressional    comnntitt    lor 
suitablt  action,     Ablt  Judge  MAHoriaiD.  of 
Ttxas.  has  bttn  chairman  ot  the  Huuat  Com- 
mltttt  for  mvtrt  and  Marbora  for  many 
years,  and  you  art  all  familiar  with  tht  tint 
work  ht  haa  dona. 

Tht  favorabit  rtcommtndstiont  of  tnt 
aongreasional  oommlttett  art  »»cludtd  In  a 
rivtr-and'harbor  or  fl(H»d-control  bill  prt- 
atnttd  to  Congrtse  for  its  action.  It  Is  im- 
portant t.>  know  that  Ihtst  bills  when  tn- 
koUd  mU)  law  carry  no  appropriations  of 
funds.    They  mtrtly  authorlst  tht  projtctt 


listed  therein  to  be  prosecuted  if  and  when 
necessary  funds  are  appropriated.  Appro- 
priations come  about  as  a  regular  Budget 
matter  handled  by  the  Congreas. 

In  my  judgment  there  are  no  public  proj- 
ects in  the  country  which  are  given  more 
extensive  analysis  and  study  than  that 
which  is  given  to  navigation  and  flood-con- 
trol ImprovemenU  before  their  adopt^n  as 
Federal  projects:  and.  while  there  may  be 
Individual  cases  which  have  not  fully  real- 
ized their  expectations,  by  and  large,  for  the 
sums  disbursed  and  the  results  obUined,  it 
U  doubtful  If  any  expenditures  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  give  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  large  a  return  measurable 
In  dollars  and  cenU  as  the  ImprovemenU  of 
our  waterways  for  navigation  and  flood  con- 
trol. 

While  our  investigations  and  reports  are 
basically  for  flood  control  and  navigation,  the 
law  requires  that  full  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion be  given  to  other  water  uses  and  to 
the  effect  of  one  character  of  improvement 
upon  the  other.    There  U,  therefore.  In  every 
navigation  and  flood-control  report  not  only 
a   full   discussion   of   these    two   classes  of 
etreom  ImprovemenU.  but  also  a  full  presen- 
tatlon  of  other  poaslblt  water  uses.    These 
special  aubjacu  Involvt  hydroelectric  power. 
liTlgstlon.  domestic  and  indvistrlal  water  sup- 
ply  tho  abatement  of  stream  pollution,  rec- 
reation   and    wildllft    considerations,    and 
similar  problems.  «-— .• 

Just  what  dots  all  of  thU  mean  to  Ttxast 
Forty  ytart  ago.  thtrt  was  but  ont  staport 
worthy  of  tht  namt  on  tht  Ttxat  coast. 
Today,  deep-water  ports  ctpablt  of  handling 
the  Urgeat  ocean-going  freight  vcsscU  stud 
tht  Ttxas  coastlint  fr<ffn  Port  Arthur  to 
Brownsvlllt.  Including  the  port  of  Houston 
SO  milts  from  tht  Oulf  of  Mtxico, 

Tht  Oulf  IntracotatRl  Wottrway  was  a 
drtam  four  dwadea  sgo;  now  13  fttt  in  dtpth 
and  with  a  bottom  width  of  125  fttt.  It  ex- 
ttnda  from  Appulachoe  Bay.  Fla,.  to  Corpus 
ChrUtl,  snd  Its  extension  to  the  Rio  Orunde 
Valley  has  bttn  assured  by  cungresxlonal  ap- 
propriation. A  barpt  canal  across  Florlds, 
alrtady  avithorlaed  by  Congress,  Is  the  sole 
missing  link  In  a  great  inland  waterway  from 
Trenton,  N,  J  .  to  Mexico. 

Ltt  us  turn  for  a  momtnt  to  a  sUtisticoi 
evaluation  of  tht  dtvelopment  of  these 
waterways.  In  1900  the  total  population  of 
ihe  IB  Texas  counties  contiguous  to  tht 
route  of  the  Intraci>aslal  Canal  was  approxi- 
mately aso.OOO.  These  sninc  counties  by  IMS 
census  estimates  havt  a  population  of 
l.BOO.OOO, 

Waltrwnys  tonnagt  flgurtt  tell  an  tvtn 
mort  graphic  story.  In  lOlO  sll  Ttxas  water- 
ways Tiandltd  approximauly  « 000,000  tonr 
In  IWO  tht  flgurt  hsd  risen  to  50,000.000 
tons,  and  In  l»40.  a  peaceilme  year,  to 
100  650,000  tiins,  ivtn  during  the  dei)resBl(m 
years  of  l«ao  8S  tht  tonnagt  of  the  Texas 
ports  htid  to  a  rising  curvt. 

Therefore  It  sttma  to  me  that  It  may  wtu 
bt  said  that  tht  development  of  Texas  and 
Uulstana  waterways  and  porta  hsa  been  a 
major  factor  In  tht  phtnomenal  growth  of 
the  great  flouthwtat  during  tht  past  90  jrtara, 
and  that  with  half  tht  country's  crudt  oil 
pr.Kluction,  prnrtically  all  of  Us  "ulfur.  and 
H  grtat  chemical  industry  tht  "nsl  trrltory 
may  logically  be  offered  as  an  exemplHlcaUon 
Ttht  theory  of  my  go<Kj  friend.  Koy  Mllltr. 
that  industry,  commercial  activity,  "nd  p<)p- 
\ilation  growth  art  byproducU  of  wattr 
transportation 

It  is  predicted  that  at  a  not  too  distant 
data  tht  benentt  of  water  transportation 
will  bt  txltndtd  to  oommunlllti  now  remote 
from  tht  coast  by  Iha  improvtmtnt  of  fttdtr 
atrtamt  to  the  IntraroastsI  Canal. 

Tht  Dtpartmrnt  presently  hsa  about  W 
auihorloations  for  apeclflo  navigation  Im- 
urt)vtmtnu  for  dttp  wattr  and  similow-drafi 
i-hanntls.  including  tributary  fttdar  chaji- 
ntls.   Tl»eae  suiltoi'laaiiona  provide  for  addi- 


tional improvements  to  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel,  to  the  Port  Aransas-aupus  Chrlstl 
waterway,  to  the  Braaoe  Island  Harbor,  and 
to  the  uibutary  channel  from  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  waterway  up  the  Arroyo  Colorado 
to  Harllngen.  Improvement  of  the  Trinity 
River  to  Libertv.  as  an  Initial  step  in  making 
that  stream  navigable  to  Fort  Worth,  and  of 
the  Guadalupe  River  to  Victoria  are  also  in- 
cluded in  tile  above-mentioned  authoriza- 
tions which  aggregate  an  estimated  coat  of 
114.000.000. 

The  only  major  flood-control  project  com- 
pleted in  Texas  Is  the  Denison  Dam.  shared 
Jointly  with  Oklahoma.  This  great  dam 
which  furni-shes  flood  prt)t*ction  to  the  areaa 
along  the  Red  River  develops  hydroelectric 
power,  and  in  Lake  Texoma,  which  it  forms, 
creates  one  of  the  finest  recreation  areas  of 
ths  entire  southwest. 

Congress  has  authoriaed  construction  of 
a  number  of  projecU  for  flood  control,  gener- 
ation of  hydroelectric  energy,  and  lor  c<mser- 
vation  of  water  lor  irrigation  or  domestic  use. 
Those  projecU  consUt  of  Ifl  danw  and  reser- 
voirs (Including  roodlftcatlon  of  3  existing 
privately  owned  atructurts),  6  levees  or  levtt 
lloodwaya.  and  6  diaiuiel  enlnrgemenu  or 
roctlflcatloni.  Thenc  hcKKi-control  projecU. 
which  will  provide  a  subsUntlal  measure  of 
flood  protection  In  the  vullcyh  of  the  Neches, 
Braaoa.  Colorado.  Guadalupe,  Lavaca,  and 
Trinity  Rivers,  and  Buffalo  Bayou,  wUl  cost  Ui 
excess  of  |l  12.000,000. 

Our  clvll-works  construction  program  waa, 
of  oouist,  susptndtd  during:  the  war,  and. 
although  funds  art  not  now  availabit  for 
thest  aulhoriatd  projects,  consldeittble  prog- 
rets  m  thtlr  advanct  planning  has  been  made. 
It  now  apptara  that  construction  on  a  num- 
ber of  them  can  bt  started  within  a  rtaaon- 
nbte  period,  and  It  is  understood  Conr"*  >• 
now  considering  a  deficiency  bill  to  pr«ividt 
lunda  for  work  on  piojtcu  i>o«tponPd  during 
tht  war  and  to  inltiata  construction  on  many 

Plnslly,  please  note  that,  in  addition  to 
these  authorlred  proJrcU.  Congress  has  di- 
rected preliminary  at\idlrs  for  work  on  \mlm- 
proved  rivers  and  harbots  or  the  betterment 
of  projtcu  now  complete  f«)r  practically  every 
major  ttrttm  and  waterway  in  tht  BtaU. 

In  conclvulon,  may  I  rtlteratt  that  tht 
War  Departmttit  cannot  auihorlat  Improve- 
menU nor  can  tht  engineers  prosecute  them 
unless  funds  are  made  iivulliible  by  Congrtts. 
You,  ss  an  aasoclotlon,  can.  through  your 
rtprttentatlves  in  Congrtts.  stcurt  tht  neces- 
sary authorliatlons  for  Invastlgstions  and  re- 
ports. You  have  tht  stmt  privilege  and  duty 
to  urge  upon  Congress  the  ntcesslty  for  prt)- 
vldlng  funds  for  those  projects  that  have 
been  authorlatd. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  again  for  the  privi- 
lege of  joining  in  your  annual  deliberations, 
I  wish  you  another  aucceaaful  year  and  sin- 
perely  trust  that  you  will  maintain  cloat  wm- 
tact  with  the  existing  and  future  artlvltlea 
of  the  southwestern  division. 


Tht  Prtildtnt'i  Stind  on  Currant  Iiiuai 
BXl'KNSION  OK  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  ^VHERRY 

or  NaaaAMKA 
IN  TIfl  BENATl  OP  TH«  UMITW)  BTATM 

Thuriday.  Ovlober  II  ^Icylilativc  doy  uf 
Tufuday,  OvtotHfr  2),  I94i 
Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Prrsldfnt,  1  a^k 
to  havr  prlnl«'(1  in  the  RttoxD  an  article 
entitled  Tiuiimii  Hliirs  at  QuM«tlons  on 
Kfy  laaupa."  from  thr  Dt-s  M«ilnrs  RpkU- 
ttr  ol  October  4.  and  an  w  Wcit  tnUilcd 
••Don't  Shoot  ihv  Pianist.  Ha'i  Dotni  iho 
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Bent  Hp  Can.**  from  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal of  Oc'obrr  0. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article! 
wprr  ord«MP<l  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, u  fuUows: 

(Prom  tb«  Dm  llolnM  R«i|iiUr  of  Octob«r  4. 

IMA  I 

TiUMAN  Smiks  at  QUtSTIOWl  ON  KiT  Imvu 
(By  WtlUam  MyUndvr) 

WARKtNOTON.  D.  C  — Pre«ld«nt  Trumnn  Hm 
btgurt  to  tpar  for  time  m  troubiM  rtM  to 
pliigu*  him  at  homt  and  abroad. 

Thr>  weekly  Whit*  Hoiue  prMa  conf^rfnca 
Wodii**UKy  WH«  notabln  fnr  tha  PrmldrtU'a 
diMinrlliiuilon  tn  tak*  a  drriaivt  atand  on 
rurrviit  laauea,  atther  domtatlo  or  luttrna« 
tlonal. 

A»  earr«apend«nt«  ftlad  from  tha  PreaN 
dant'a  offirt,  the  rapidity  with  «  hlch  a  good* 
hatvirad  quip  piua«d  amonK  thrm  ••4>m(>d 
Indicativ*  of  tha  gravity  of  tha  problema 
roMironting  Mr  Truman,  nnd  tha  lack  of 
pntgraaa  m  solTmg  tbtm  t^at  had  juat  b««n 
ravaalad. 

"Don't  ihoot  tbt  ptann  player  tn  tha  White 
Rnuae.  boya."  aatd  Bert  Andrrwa.  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  "lie'a  doing  the  best 
he  can." 

LONDON   CONncatNCI 

Por  example,  the  Preildent  derllnrd  to 
comment  on  the  failure  of  the  I-ondon  meet- 
ing of  foreign  mlnUtrrji.  explaining  that  he 
wanted  to  get  a  report  from  Secretary  uf 
State  Jamea  P.  Byrnea. 

Laat  week  he  had  iternly  cautioned  re- 
portera  to  wait  for  the  official  communique 
of  the  meeting — none  was  l.'iued — before 
concluding  It  waa  a  failure. 

Mr.  Truman  almllarly  avoided  a  request 
for  comment  on  Russia's  renewal  of  Its  de- 
mand for  a  four-power  council  to  admlnlater 
the  afTatra  of  Japan. 

That.  too.  be  said  he  wanted  to  discuss 
with  Secretary  Byrnes,  although  only  last 
week  the  Preaident  made  clear  his  opinion 
that  the  council  waa  unnecessary,  and  said 
Ruasla  had  agreed  to  designation  of  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  supreme  conunander. 

WAGE    POUCT 

On  domestic  affairs,  the  President  wa."i  asked 
In  view  of  the  labor  crisis  to  define  the  ad- 
mlnlatration'a  wage  policy.  He  said  he  had 
anticipated  the  inquiry  and  was  prepared 
to  answer. 

He  then  read  an  executive  order  issued 
AuiTUSt  18.  and  said  be  thou«;ht  that  was  a 
definite  wage  policy  although  some  people 
were  saying  the  administration  didn't  have 
one. 

The  order  directs  that  wage  and  salary 
Increases  can  be  granted  voluntarily  or 
through  collective  bargaining  without  the 
necessity  for  Federal  approval  on  condition 
that  the  Increases  wouldn't  be  'ised  as  the 
basis  for  seeking  higher  price  ceilings,  or 
for  resisting  otherwise  Justifiable  reductions 
In  price  ceilings. 

iNSQtnnzs 

It  also  directs  that  the  War  Labor  Board 
can  approve  Increases  to  correct  maladjust- 
ments or  Inequities  "which  would  Interfere 
with  the  effective  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy."  but  when  sixrh  Increases  would  re- 
quire higher  price  ceilings,  approval  by  John 
Snyder.  Director  of  Economic  SUblllzatlon. 
also  would  be  necessary. 

A  third  section  of  the  order  instructed  the 
Pederal  agencies  involved  to  regard  any  labor 
disputes  which  would  Interrupt  work  "con- 
tributing to  the  production  of  military  sup- 
plies" or  interfere  "with  effective  transition 
to  a  peacetime  economy  '  as  disputes  which 
Interrupt  work  "contributing  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war.  " 

Mr.  Truman  said  the  order  was  issued  with 
approval  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B. 
Schwellanbach  and  labor  organizations. 


OIL  amiKi 


Neither   labor    nor   mknagement   olrclei, 


howtver,  oould  reconciu 


Schwcllenbach's   propoaa    to  aattla   the  oil 


workers'  strike  through 


pay  Increase,  and  arbllritlon  to  dettrmlna 
wiiether  there  ataould  b4  «n  additional  In- 
craaae. 

Pederal  offlclala  have  Calculated  prlvatelf 
that  application  of  the 
to  industry  generally  wduld  result  In  price 
rises  on  a  broad  fron;,  aid  upset  the  hopes 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Adm 
tain  living  costs  at  carrot  levels  througb 
the  reconversion  period. 

It   has   been   the  contention  of  Industry 
management  that  wage  ii^-reases  are  reflected 
not  only  In  the  Immedi 
product,  but  also  In  the 
terlal  ua«d  to  make  the 

Under  the  order  whidt  Mr.  Truman  has 


rt.AN 


U  with  Secreury 


a  IS-percent  basto 


ite  labor  cost  of  a 
cost  of  every  ma- 
product. 


described    as    his    wage 


policy,    Iconomic 


Stabili/er  Hnydcr  Is  emifowered  to  approve 
Wage  increases  even  If  they  result  In  ln< 
creased  prices  If  this  would  correct  malad' 
Justments  or  inequities  vhlch  would  lnter< 
fere  with  the  effective  transition  to  a  peace- 
time economy. 

PRICI  CONttOL 

In  bis  message  to  Con  (ress,  however,  Mr. 
Truman  called  for  contirued  price  controls, 
and  said  "it  will  similar  y  be  ntcttsary  for 
the  Oovernment  to  resist  pressures  for  In- 
creaaes  In  wage  rates  which  would  Imperil 
price  ceilings." 

The  President  also  was  eticent  at  hit  press 
conference  on  the  leglsU  tlon  which  he  re- 
gards as  emergency,  and  which  Congreu 
either  is  trimming  .or  refislng  to  enact. 

He  was  reminded  that,  although  a  week  has 
elapsed  since  be  called  li:  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  urged  them  t(i  act  on  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill,  nothing  has 
happened. 

Asked  if  he  had  in  mini  any  further  steps 
to  spur  congressional  a<tlon.  Mr.  Truman 
merely  smiled  broadly  at  d  said  he  thought 
that,  if  the  committee  hid  a  little  time  to 
deliberate,  the  country  woi  ild  get  some  action. 

I  Prom  the  Providence  Jo  irnal  of  October  9. 

1945] 

"Don't  Shoot  the  PiAwisr,  He's  Doinc  Best 
Ha  Cam" — Pkxdkbic  W.  Collins  Says  Sign 
Allbcedlt  Hung  at  Wn^  House  Reflects 
PHKVAnJKO   Mooo   That|  Txuman    Has   His 

iiANDS    PlTUL 


Collins) 

.—There  was  a  new 

in  circulation  here 
li^ared  over  at  the 
reading: 
player,  he's  doing 

Tniman's  well-known 

li  nock  off  a  few  bars 

this  topical  appli- 

phrase  summed 

be  noted — the 

was  at  least 


f3lk 


(By  Frederic  W. 
Washington,  October  8 

and  meaningful  wisecrack 
this  week.     A  sign  had  a 
White  House,  it  was  alleg4d 

"Don't  shoot  the  piano 
the  best  he  can." 

Making  use  of  Mr 
tendency  to  sit  down  and 
of  Chopin  now  and  then 
cation  of  a  rich  American 
up — sympathetically,  it  sh4)Uld 
Impression   that  the  President 
temporarily  floundering. 

Mr.    Trtunan    was    hav 
kinds  of  trouble.     Congreis 
fairs  were  producing  wornss 
owed  its  utterance  chleflj 
widespread   existence  of 
of  a  serious  nature. 

They  had  t>egun  develojllng 
moment    of    the    Japanesd 
more  than  a  month  there 
Jor   Presidential   action   tc 
except  the  seimire  of  the 
did  not  pass  without  criticism 
been  no  Presidential  stateijient 

not  an  kxpbt  pxi^obmancb 
So    with    friendly    ackniiwledgment    that 
the  President  waa  Uylng.  U^ere  came  the  con- 


'iHg    many    different 
and  foreign  af- 
The  wisecrack 
however,  to  the 
l^bor  controversies 

almost  at  the 
surrender.      Por 
had  been  no  ma- 
deal    with   them 
oU  refineries,  which 
There  had 


elusion  thftt  he  Wii  giving  lomethlni  leu 
than  an  expert  performance. 

As  the  week  closed,  ths  Impression  wm 
growing  strongtr  that  Mr.  Truman  would 
soon  do  something.  Ho  talked  labor  prob- 
lems with  his  congressional  leaders  nnd  with 
Irlo  Johnston,  president  of  the  United  Statei 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Out  of  thess  meet- 
ings there  developed  reports  that  tn  a  radio 
speech  or  press  conference  statement,  the 
President  would  shortly  lay  bcfort  the  Na- 
tion's workers  the  proposition  that  strikes 
were  tntirforlng  with  reconversion,  and  ask 
for  labor  |:e«ce. 

Some  of  Mr.  Truman's  troubles  with  labor. 
It  began  to  be  suspected,  lay  in  his  choice 
of  Lewis  B.  Schwellonbacb  as  his  Secretary 
of  Labor.  In  accordance  with  his  adminis- 
tration policy  of  relying  upon  his  depart- 
ment heads  to  do  their  Jobs  and  relieve  him 
of  the  details.  Mr.  Truman  has  been  giving 
Schwoilenbach  a  free  hand  to  try  to  cope 
with  the  epidemic  of  serious  disputes  in  key 
Industries.  There  has  now  begun  to  be  heard 
a  question  whether  tn  choosing  a  man  tn- 
tellectunlly  and  politically  committed  to  fa- 
voring labor,  Mr,  Truman  has  not  saddled 
himself,  vls-a-vU  public  opinion,  with  an 
anachronism. 

Schwriienbach  has  hnd  too  short  a  career 
In  the  Labor  Department  to  Justify  an  out- 
of-hsnd  condemnation  of  his  attltudts  and 
methods.  Certain  stubborn  facts,  however, 
are  prominent  In  his  record. 

In  the  first  place  he  la  a  politician  from 
the  State  of  Washington  which,  labor-wise. 
Is  one  of  the  wildest  and  wooltest  In  the 
Union. 

In  the  second  place,  his  performance  as  a 
United  States  Senator  193&-40  was  more  ex- 
tremely pro-labor  than  that  of  Mr.  Truman, 
who  was  sympathetic  to  labor  without  being 
uncritically  so.  and  whose  record  appeared  to 
have  satisfied  Isbor. 

The  best  exemplification  of  their  differ- 
ences of  viewpoint  was  presented  by  their 
votes  on  a  resolution  condemning  sit-down 
strikes  in  1937.  Truman  was  for  it.  Schwel- 
lenbach  was  against. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Schwel- 
lenbach  is  being  accused  of  unfairness  in  his 
handling  of  the  current  oil  strike,  and  of  pro- 
posing a  basis  of  arbitration  which  ran  coun- 
ter, as  one  expert  on  industrial  relations 
asserted  this  week,  "to  the  very  meaning  of 
arbitration." 

The  complaint  is  that  after  Schwellenbach 
had  obtained  from  the  oil  companies  an  ex- 
pression of  willingness  to  grant  a  15-percent 
wage  increase,  he  proposed  to  make  that  the 
sUrting  line  of  arbitration  and  determine 
how  much  more  the  companies  would  con- 
cede out  of  the  additional  15  percent  the 
unions  have  demanded. 

When  the  oil  companies  insisted  that  ar- 
bitration should  be  free  to  make  any  award 
between  zero  and  30  percent.  Schwellenbach 
held  that  they  had  rejected  arbitration. 
Presidential  selztire  of  the  refineries  was  the 
next  step. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  this  episode  Is  that 
the  record,  as  written  by  the  Oovernment,  as- 
serts that  the  companies  refused  arbitration, 
and  the  companies  are  left  to  persuade  the 
public  as  best  they  can  that  they  received  no 
real  offer  of  arbitration. 

Schwellenbach  feels  that  his  offer  was  fair. 
To  him  the  15-percent  concession  of  the  oil 
companies  represented  agreement  and  the 
additional  15  percent  a  point  of  difference. 
His  understanding,  he  said,  is  that  differences, 
rather  than  agreements,  are  what  one  puta 
up  to  arbitration. 

basic  questions  aex  eaiseo 
Mr.  Trtiman's  difficulties  with  labor,  how- 
ever, go  far  beyond  technicalities  of  settle- 
ment procedure.  Fundamental  questions  at 
public  policy  are  forcefully  presented  by  tb« 
existing  disputes,  as  well  as  the  obvtovis  quea- 
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tlons  of  labor-nianngcmfiil  relations  and  the 
less  obvious  qurstluiis  of  economic  policy, 

It  Is  presumably  the  Prealdonl's  desire  to 
bring  out  of  the  present  conflict  not  merely 
an  uneasy  truce  but  a  permanent  subtliea- 
tlon  un-er  whlcli  both  labor  and  manage 
ment  will  know  where  they  stand  and  the 
public  will  be  able  to  expect  more  from  lU 
Oovernment  than  Improvisation, 

The  oil  refinery  strikes  and  the  trouble  In 
the  coal  mines,  the  telephone  business,  and 
the  New  York  elevators  present  to  Mr,  Tru- 
man ths  necessity  of  constructing  a  durable 
policy  for  dealing  with  dupiitea  In  enter- 
prises having  the  nature  of  public  utiliiios. 
The  telephone  strike,  provoked  by  union 
dissatisfaction  with  a  lower-echelon  decision 
in  the  National  Ubor  Relations  Board,  served 
notice  on  Mr.  Truman  that  there  must  be  a 
fixed  doctrine  to  apply  in  \khat  are  essentially 
strikes  against  Oovernmpnt  aulluirlty. 

The  telephone  strike,  involving  also  rivalry 
between  the  CIO  and  ths  APL,  meant  further 
to  Mr.  Truman  that  there  must  to  a  policy 
covering  disputes  tn  which  managrmont  is  a 
party  only  in  the  sense  thut  unfortunate 
circumstances  put  It  In  the  middle. 

The  oil  strike  and  turbulence  In  the  auto- 
mobile industry  were  a  warning  that  Mr. 
Truman  must  collect  his  thoughU  on  the  is- 
sue of  Industry-wide  bargoining  with  all  Its 
Impllcatlona  of  concentration  of  vast  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  on 
either  side. 

And  all  the  controversies  In  which  wages 
were  at  issue,  notably  the  strike  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  tho  fast-growing  crisis  In  ths 
automobile  planU.  meant  that  Mr,  Truman 
mtttt  moke  decisions  on  the  interrelation  of 
wage  Increases,  prices,  and  volume  of  produc- 
tion. 

He  Is  called  upon  to  work  out.  In  fact,  an 
economic  timetable  for  reconversion  under 
the  threat  of  Inflation  If  he  turns  too  much 
money  loose  before  goods  are  ready,  or  de- 
pression If  he  turns  too  many  goods  loose  be- 
fore money  Is  of  a  mind  to  take  them. 

To  a  press-conference  question  this  week  as 
to  whether  he  has  a  labor  policy.  President 
Truman  offered  the  answer  that  his  state- 
ment of  August  18  embodied  his  labor  policy. 
This  proved  to  be  a  rather  unsatisfactory 
answer.  Inasmuch  as  the  August  18  statement 
set  forth  chiefly  a  wage  policy,  and  what  in 
the  practical  circumstances  has  not  even 
turned  out  to  be  an  effective  wage  policy. 

Truman  is  under  more  than  public  pressure 
to  assert  himself  on  labor  problems. 

His  own  reconversion  olQcials  arc  discour- 
aged by  the  set-backs  industrial  strife  has 
produced  at  a  time  when  the  change-over 
process  otherwise  was  going  better  than  they 
had  dared  hope.  His  political  advisers  must 
be  aware  that  the  Republicans  are  already  at 
work  seeking  to  reap  benefits  for  their  side 
from  the  troubles  the  administration  is  hav- 
ing with  the  unions. 

The  early  promise  of  the  Truman  regime.  Is. 
however,  that  he  will  tackle  the  problem 
because  it  needs  tackling.  If  it  is  true  that 
he  is  at  present  floundering,  he  cannot  be  ac- 
cused of  having  picked  an  easy  problem  for 
his  first  try  at  temporizing. 


Pay  of  Soldiers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.   MOORE.     Mr.   President.  I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Ihe  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Pay  the 


Soldirr  Wnr-Worker  WMItt."  t^  bf  pub- 
lished in  the  Tuiaa  (Okla.)  Tribune  of 
October  IS,  1046. 

There  belnK  no  objection,  the  edtto- 
rlnl  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
KicoRD,  an  foUowi: 

FAY  TNB  BOUnn  WAR- WORKER  WAOn 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 
World  War  II  was  the  ooatlleet.  most  dev- 
astatUig  and  tragic  human  ctmvulslun  In 
history.  We  Americans  did  not  make  eltUrr 
the  Oerman  or  the  Jap  war.  We  were  s  peace- 
ful people,  minding  our  own  business  and 
generously  helping  other  nations  in  dlatrea*. 
It  wfts  (ur  ablllty.to  be  generous  that  made 
other  piratic  nations  covetous  and  plot  to 
capture  us.  To  save  ourselves  wr  hsd  to 
save  the  world  from  the  barbarism  of  both 
the  aermans  and  the  Japs,  We  did,  We 
saved  civillaatton.  Ctvlltaatlon  was  hurled 
into  the  agonies  and  holocausu  of  frerattd 
nolentlflo  warfare.  Tlie  wrrckafe  Is  so  far 
beyond  comprehcnston  the  whole  world  Is 
daaed. 

Now  are  we  to  let  these  confusions  con- 
found us  tn  the  peace  that  we  won?  Have 
wo  tho  clvlllaatlon  that  can  stand  the  test? 
Has  our  boasted  culture,  the  creative  learn- 
ing, character,  reflnements,  and  qualities  that 
our  colleges  and  educational  entei  prises 
have  affected,  produced  the  leadership  thnt 
can  now  marshal  our  forces  to  a  progres- 
sive, prosperous  peace?  As  never  before 
America  must  now  test  her  Americanism. 

Is  that  which  made  us  the  snvlor  of  the 
world  to  perish?  Mun  we  be  booted  bnclt 
into  medievalism  by  the  uncomprehending? 
Have  the  252,886  American  sons  who  were 
killed  tn  action  died  in  vain?  Are  the  661.218 
American  sons  who  were  wounded,  most  of 
whom  will  carry  their  battle  scars  to  their 
graves,  suffering  their  bruised  iwdles  for  no 
better  end  than  to  sec  the  robust  America 
that  saved  the  world  now  dtslntegrale  by 
builders  of  dissensions  and  repudlators  of 
the  rights  of  freemen? 

We  can  recover  from  the  loss  of  $287,000,- 
000,000.  But  nothing  but  free  enterprise  can 
pay  that  debt.  Strikes  will  not  liquidate  our 
Incalculable  foreign  "loans,"  loans  which, 
by  brazen  repudiation,  are  now  donations 
that  do  not  earn  even  gratitude. 

The  boys  In  the  ranks  who  died  that  we 
might  live  got  less  than  $15  a  week.  Por  that 
same  pittance  of  pay  their  comrades  who  sur- 
vived suffered  tortures.  And  their  families 
here  had  to  endure  as  best  they  could.  And 
while  our  soldiers  took  the  whole  brunt  of 
battle,  the  "economic  scholars"  who  planned 
It  that  way.  directed  our  ordnance  workers 
to  be  paid  eighty  or  more  dollars  per  week. 

Now  while  the  whole  world  Is  In  need  of 
our  full  peace  power  production,  we  stop 
to  demand  money  from  ourselves  that  we 
just  haven't  got. 

According  to  the  schooling  we  have  had 
for  the  last  dozen  years,  the  great  sinners 
among  us  are  the  men  who  planned  produc- 
tion, built  the  factories  and  mills  that  pro- 
vide work  for  workers. 

The  heroes  of  this  false  economic  "scholar- 
ship" are  the  men  who  themselves  can  make 
nothing  alone  and  who  can  only  contribute 
to  the  maUng  of  anything  as  they  are  uught 
how  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

They  should  be  paid.  They  should  be 
well  paid.  Paid  to  that  they  themselves  be- 
come consumers  of  the  commodities  they 
help  to  make.  No  less  the  creator  is  entitled 
to  the  awards  of  creating.  Arbitration 
boards  of  fair-minded  men  should  adjudicate 
disputes.  But  no  group  of  men.  If  this  Is  to 
remain  America,  can  have  a  right  to  deny 
an  honest,  willing,  and  efficient  worker  the 
right  to  work,  and  be  rewarded  for  his  work, 
unless  he  pays  tribute  to  and  Is  subservient 
to  a  fee-collecting  dictator.  And  those  who 
so  contend  are  the  foes  of  the  America  that 
was  bom  to  protect  the  rights  of  free  men. 


What  are  we  doing  with  our  soldirr  sone 
now?  TJieir  war  work  ts  done,  Still  wo 
keep  them  in  an  Idle,  usaleas  Army  demand- 
litg  thnt  they  eurn  a  ( erlaln  number  of  p<itnts 
that  lime  nlnnc  can  accumulate  Tltat  is 
like  a  penal  sentence  pronounc*^!  upon  them. 
Pt»r  having  won  the  war,  we  now  sfnienrw 
ihcm  to  serve  a  stretch.  And  ihey  don  i  get 
out  until  they  hevc  done  their  time.  This 
ts  infamovs.  But  not  a  voice  in  Oongreea  U 
artlctilale. 

Has  the  Conprrss  of  the  TTnltwl  itatre 
become  so  senile  that  it  condones  this  im- 
prisonment of  our  sons? 

Every  Congressman  is  untruo  to  hU  trust 
who  doss  not  voles  his  stoutrst  protest  to 
this  ronnsratlon  of  our  men  who  onlf  en- 
listed to  win  the  war. 

Are  the  boys  being  kept  In  the  Army  at 
this  less  than  IIS  per  week  pittance  to  make 
a  lubcr  shortage  when  rntripriiM',  like  a 
curbed  colt  at  the  post,  Is  nrrvously  eager 
to  go?  Are  the  boys  to  be  tri»|)ped  in  uni- 
form until  ths  wartime  ordnance  workare 
nnd  the  new  Jobs  enterprise  t.reates  before 
the  soldier  wins  get  home  to  seek  their  earned 
employment  ihare? 

EstublUhed  Industries  are  tager  to  start 
their  factory  flrei.  New  enterprises  are  im- 
patient to  begin.  There  ts  work  for  every- 
body willing  to  work,  tnterprise  pleads  for 
workers,  Dut  the  workers  demand  wages 
that  many  enteiprlsrs  cannot  psy  and  proe- 
per  They  cannot  meet  the  dole  wsgcs  the 
New  Dealers  dUhed  out  of  the  tsxpayera' 
pockets  during  the  war.  And  still,  with 
work  watting  for  workers  msss  strikes  are 
halting  woik.  urresllng  reconversion,  and 
blocking  progress. 

We  need  a  measure  of  a  stsnding  army 
for  occupation  of  tli«  outlaw  nations.  Tho 
boys  who  put  on  uniforms  to  fight  the  war 
did  not  enlist  ^o  police  the  peace  in  foreign 
lands.  They  should  be  honornbly  discharged 
at  once.  Bring  them  home  to  their  families 
and  their  Jobs.  Job*  for  all  of  them  are 
waiting. 

This  done,  then  fill  the  rajjks  of  a  policing 
army  by  volunteers  who  are  properly  paid. 
Turn  the  table  and  the  Army  problem  is 
solved.  Pay  the  soldier  what  we  paid  the 
war  worker  who  stayed  at  home.  Let  the 
soldier  who  now  volunteers  pet  $80  a  week 
and  you'll  see  the  ranks  of  tho  policing  army 
quickly  filled  and  the  warriors  who  won  the 
war  vrlll  return  to  the  life  they  fought  to  live. 
There  is  no  shortage  of  labor  that  the  Ill- 
advised  New  Dealers  have  not  made.  With 
full  patriotism  the  people  have  overfubscribed 
every  war-bond  drive.  These,  and  confiscat- 
ing taxes,  have  lilled  the  Pederal  Treastiry 
with  the  boodle  which  New  Dealers  have 
handed  out  to  the  voting  workers  who  did 
not  go  to  war.  Now  $40  and  $50  a  week  Jobs 
go  begging.  But  the  union  bosses,  who  de- 
mand responsibilities  and  will  asstime  none, 
will  beat  up  any  freeman  who  goes  to  any 
job  that  he  pickets.  You  must  carry  his 
card  that  shows  you  have  paid  his  tribute. 
You  are  not  free  Mo  work  as  a  freeman. 

Moreover  these  confiscating  economics  have 
destroyed  the  whole  domestic -science  Indus- 
try. Our  colleges  and  high  schools  might 
as  well  fold  up  their  domestic -science  courses. 
Who's  going  to  peel  the  potatoes  now? 
Homemaking  Is  too  menial. 

The  New  Dealers  have  It  all  doped  out.  You 
don't  have  to  work  at  any  Job  If  you  don't 
want  to.  It  is  planned  to  pay  $25  a  week  for 
declining  to  work.  What  a  wholly  un- 
American  way.  What  cockeyed  economist 
•thunk  this  up"? 

If  Congress  would  put  every  soldier  who 
wanted  to  be  a  policeman  In  foreign  lands 
on  a  war-workers  pay  of  $£0  a  week  and  bring 
the  boys  home  who  want  to  lill  the  Jobs  thst 
are  waiting.  America  would  b<!  the  prosperous, 
peace  pacemaker  of  the  world.  We  would  be 
self-reliant,  self-respecting,  robust  Americans 
again. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RE?-1ARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  Y.  ROBERTSON 

OF  WTOMINO 

IW  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11  (Icnialative  day  of 
Tuesday .  October  2»,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  T 
I  ik  urmnimoua  con.ient  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rrcono  an  article 
entitled  "Pearl  Harbor."  by  John  Cham- 
berlain, one  of  the  associate  editors  of 
Life  magazine.  The  article  appeared  In 
the  September  24.  1945.  edition  of  Life. 
I  have  been  advised  by  the  Public  Print- 
er that  the  cost  of  printing  the  article 
will  be  $182. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Peail   Haesor — The  Facts  Were   Known  to 

Republican  Psksidential  Candidats  Thomas 

DrwEY   IN    1944 — He   Withheld   His   Fire. 

BUT     Now     Is     THE     TIME     TO     ASSESS     THEW 

Meaning 

(By   John   Chamberlain) 

Up  until  August  14.  the  day  Japan  sued 
for  peace  under  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
offer,  "Rsmember  Pearl  Harbor!"  was  a  rally- 
ing cry.  a  Halscycsque  battle  slogan  urging  us 
to  be  up  and  at  the  Nips.  After  that  date 
Its  meaning  changed:  indeed.  It  became  a 
slogan  with  many  meanings,  not  the  least  cf 
which  might  be  Interchanged  with  the  moral 
of  Kipling's  Recessional.  Some  of  the 
meanlng-s  were  so  charged  with  political  dy- 
namite that  Democratic  Sperker  of  the 
House  Sam  R.\yburn  wished  the  wording  of 
the  slogan  might  te  alter^  to  "Forget  Pearl 
Harbor!"  But  Pearl  Harbor  will  be  investi- 
gated. it3  many  meanings  spread  upon  the 
books.  Whether  the  meanings  will  be  com- 
bined In  the  right  proportions  to  point  the 
true  moral  of  Pearl  Harbor,  whether  the 
American  people  will  extract  the  lesson  from 
the  story  In  terms  that  will  profit  their  be- 
havior in  a  world  that  will  demand  a  cloee 
integration  of  foreign  and  military  policies 
and  the  popular  understanding  and  control 
thereof,  is  the  only  matter  that  really  calls 
for  conjecture. 

Fbr  a  long  time  the  cfBcial  explanation  cf 
Pearl  Harbor  was  that  v;e  were  slugged  wlth- 
~"eut  warning  when  we  were  Innocently  going 
about  cur  business.  Slueged  we  were,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  palliate  the  Japanese 
behavior.  But  to  say  that  we  were  slugged 
without  warning  is  a  radical  distortion  of 
the  truth;  Roosevelt,  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Nation  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Its 
Army  and  Navy,  knew  In  advance  that  the 
Japanese  were  going  to  attack  us.  There  Is 
even  ground  for  suspicion  that  he  elected  to 
bring  the  crisis  to  a  hea4  when  It  came. 

The  Justification  for  feoosevelfs  precise 
course  of  action  will  prcbwbly  be  argued  un- 
til doomsday.  But  evtitthouih  the  Patter- 
son-McCormlck  press  may  continue  to  hie 
demurrers,  history  will  certainly  approve 
Roosevelt's  basic  decision  to  oppose  the 
spread  cf  the  Axis  Nations  by  whatever 
means  were  necessary .  History  may  even 
Justify  the  claim  that  Roosevelt  exercised 
great  foresight  and  pragmatic  statecraft  la 
manipulating  events,  even  though  the  mo- 
rality of  waging  a  two-front  psychological 
war  against  the  Japanese  and  against  a 
sizable  percentage  of  his  own  people  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  methods  of  democ- 
racy. But  what  history  will  not  be  able  to 
Justify  is  the  military  negligence  exhibite<l 
by  a  Commander  In  Chief  who  was  know- 
ingly— and  perhaps  wisely — playing  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  game  In  his  other  ca- 
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certification  of  General  Marshall,  not  yet 
ready.  The  political  impact  of  such  a  charge, 
if  supported  by  the  evidence  cf  the  code- 
cracking,  would  have  been  terrific,  and  might 
well  have  landed  Dewey  In  the  White  House. 
Dewey's  rage  wes  already  emolderlng  when 
the  President  made  his  tpeech  to  Dan  Tobln's 
teamsters,  a  speech  which  seemed.  In  D:wey's 
own  word3,  to  be  "sneering  and  snide."  Read- 
ing the  text  "f  the  speech  while  riding  en 
the  tram  t>etween  Lot  Angeles  and  OkU- 
boma  City.  Dewey  decided  to  give  Roocevclt 
a  littl;  of  his  own  medicine.  Accordingly,  he 
ceased  to  be  constructive  at  Ohlahoma  City, 
where  he  lit  into  Roosevelt  with  both  fists 
flying.  Certoln  of  his  Innuendoes  must  have 
frightened  the  War  Department  into  believ- 
ing that  the  Republicans  planned  to  spring 
the  truth  cbout  Pearl  Hartxjr.  for  the  next 
day.  In  Tulsa,  a  tall,  dark,  and  handsome 
colonel  came  knocking  at  Dswey's  door  with 
a  letter  from  General  Marshall.  The  colonel 
hcd  flown  out   n  a  bomber  from  Washington. 

The  first  paragraph  cf  the  letter,  contents 
of  which  were  known  only  to  Marshall  and 
Admiral  King,  ordered  Dawey  to  stop  reading 
at  that  very  point  unlets  he  was  prepared  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  letter  secret.  Despite 
his  curiosity.  Dawey  obeyed  the  order;  he 
stepped  and  told  the  colonel  that  the  letter 
might  possibly  contain  material  which  had 
already  come  to  him  from  other  sources,  and 
that  anyway,  a  candidate  for  President  was 
in  no  position  to  make  blind  promises.  And 
then  ne  handed  the  letter  back. 

The  turn-down  didn't  suit  Marshall,  for 
later  in  the  autumn  the  colonel  appeared  be- 
fore Dewey  with  another  letter.  This  time 
Dewey  was  permitted  to  read  the  letter  and 
to  keep  it.  In  substance  the  letter  told  Dewey 
what  he  already  knew,  that  we  had  cracked 
the  Japanese  ultra  code.  But  It  was  of  the 
highest  importance,  said  Marshall,  that  the 
Japanese  be  kept  from  realizing  It.  We  were 
still  deriving  enormous  military  advantages 
from  possession  of  the  code,  and  lives  would 
be  lost  11  the  Japanese  were  to  change  their 
signals. 

The  Marshall  letter  put  Dewey  In  a  terrible 
dilemma,  which  he  talked  over  at  length  with 
Herbert  Browneil  and  Elliott  Bell,  his  closest 
advisers.  Could  they  t)elleve  that  the  Jap- 
anese were  still  adhering  to  the  old  cede? 
Or  was  Roosevelt  using  his  chief  of  staff  as 
a  means  of  forestalling  charges  and  Inquiry? 
After  wrestling  with  his  conscience  for  a 
long  time,  Dewey  decided  to  follow  George 
Marshall,  whom  he  regards  as  an  utterly 
truthful  and  honorable  man. 

What  the  Republican  Party  high  command 
knew  and  refrained  patriotically  Irom  using 
in  the  autumn  of  1944,  the  Isolationists, 
led  by  John  T.  Flynn,  are  employing  now  as 
the  basis  for  a  charge  that  Roosevelt 
trapped  the  Japanese  Into  attacking  us  In 
order  to  get  around  the  constitutional  ne- 
cessity for  a  congressional  declaration  of 
war.  Since  this  charge  will  inevitably  be- 
come the  basis  for  a  quarrel  over  war  origins 
that  will  make  the  argument  over  1917-18 
look  like  a  polite  exchange  at  a  garden  party, 
there  is  no  point  In  ignoring  it.  Regardless 
of  the  source  of  the  charge,  and  quite  apart 
trom  the  questioning  of  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  have  gone  to  war,  the  evidence 
shows  that  Roosevelt  made  it  progressively 
less  easy  for  the  Japanese  Government  to 
both  keep  the  peace  with  us  and  save  face 
at  home  after  the  summer  of  1941.  The  story 
of  how  we  tightened  the  screws  on  Japan  in 
1941  Is  told  with  bitter  antl -Roosevelt  ani- 
mus In  Mr.  Flynns  two  privately  published 
pamphlets.  The  Truth  About  Pearl  Harbor, 
and  The  Final  Secret  of  Pearl  Harbor.  But 
it  is  a  story  whose  main  outlines  comes  from 
the  State  Department's  own  white  paper. 
Peace  and  War,  and  from  former  Ambassador 
to  Japan  Joseph  C.  Grew's  Ten  Years  in 
Japan. 

If  participation  in  all-out  shooting  war 
were  the  only  way  by  which  the  United  States 
could  carry  out  its  policy  of  halting  the  Axla 
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and  saving  China  from  dismemberment,  then 
the  case  against  Roosevelt's  methods  tx)ils 
down  to  a  charge  that  the  President  was 
neither  cpen  nor  honest  about  putting  the 
inevitable  up  to  the  people.  Roosevelt  was 
no  Churchill,  crying  a  hait  to  appeasement: 
he  wos  no  Cato.  crying  "Delenda  est  Car- 
thago." His  method,  infuriating  to  the  Will- 
kleltes.  was  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Al  tiie  very  moment  he  was  promising  to 
keep  our  boys  out  of  foreign  wars  except  in 
cise  of  attack,  he  was  at  least  complaisant 
about  welcoming  attack.  Mayiie  it  was  nec- 
essary to  break  the  facts  of  1040  ond  1941  life 
gently  to  the  people  by  making  the  war  seem 
something  not  of  our  own  making.  But  we 
will  never  know  whether  Roosevelt  chose  a 
wise  course  until  the  true  facts  of  the  Jap- 
anese peace  oflfers  of  August  and  September 
1941  are  known. 

In  the  early  part  of  1941  the  United  States. 
In  conjunction  with  Britain  and  the  Dutch 
Ec^t  Indies,  had  cut  off  trade  with  Japan. 
Without  oil  and  rubber.  Japan  had  only  two 
courses  open  to  her.  either  to  seize  the  In- 
dies or  to  make  peace  with  China  and  recs- 
tablirh  hsr  trade  with  tne  world.  Prlncs 
Konoye,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  was 
for  the  second  alternative.  A  moderate  by 
comparison  with  the  Japanese  militarist  par- 
ty. Konoys  sent  word  to  Ambassador  Grew 
that  he  would  like  to  meet  Roosevelt  on 
United  States  soil,  either  in  Hawaii  or 
Alaska.  His  proposal  tor  peace  with  China, 
hinded  to  Ambassador  Grew  by  the  Japanese 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  Septemb»r 
22.  1941.  was  hardly  satisfactory,  for  the  terms 
stipulated  that  after  liquidation  of  the  war 
Japanese  troops  were  to  continue  garrison- 
ing parts  cf  China  where  communistic  and 
other  subversive  activities  threatened  the 
security  of  both  countries.  Japan  also 
wanted  to  remain  in  French  Indo-China  un- 
til the  China  Incident  is  settled. 

KONOTE  is  turned  DOWN 

Roosevelt  refused  to  meet  with  Konoye  on 
the  basis  of  the  Japanese  proposal;  it  seemed 
to  him  to  conUin  to  many  weasel  phrases 
And  clauses,  and  maybe  an  invitation  to  ab- 
ject appeasttnent.  But  in  his  diary  Am- 
bassador Grew  wrote  that  the  Japanese  did 
not  consider  the  peace  proposal  "a  formal 
document,  such,  for  Instance,  as  a  treaty;  the 
text  is  to  be  regarded  as  'entirely  flexible.' 
It  is  therefore  open  to  any  revision  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  may  pro- 
pose, but  any  modification  of  the  document's 
substance  will  not  lie  agreeable  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government." 

Grew  may  have  changed  his  mind  later, 
but  in  September  of  1941  he  was  for  the  pro- 
posed Konoye-Roosevelt  meeting  without 
waiting  for  "clear-cut  commitments." 
Otherwise,  he  noted  In  his  report  to  Hull,  it 
was  "logical"  to  suppose  that  the  Konoye 
cabinet  would  fall,  miUUry  dictatorship 
would  take  its  place,  and  war  would  ensue. 
His  gloomy  prediction  did  not  bring  Hull  and 
Roosevelt  to  his  way  of  thinking;  the 
Konoye  meeting  was  turned  down.  And  on 
Oct.  16.  1941,  Konoye  gave  way  to  General 
Tojo.  the  cropped-headed  "warmonger,"  who 
became  the  new  prime  minister. 

In  the  State  Department  white  paper  the 
maneuver  to  get  Konoye  and  Roosevelt  to- 
gether is  more  or  less  dismissed  as  a  Japa- 
nese trick  to  gain  a  breathing  spell.  If  the 
State  Department's  attitude  is  based  on  evi- 
dence, then  Roosevelt  and  HjiU  were  not 
necessarily  remiss  in  falling  to  meet  with 
Konoye.  But  If  we  could  have  used  a  meet- 
ing with  Konoye  as  a  springboard  to  attain 
our  aim  in  the  Orient  peacefully,  then  the 
Isolationist  charge  that  Roosevelt  "trapped" 
Japan  Into  provoking  us  to  war  Is  a  grim 
one.  For  if  we  cotild  have  won  peacefully  In 
the  Orient,  then  we  might  have  been  able 
to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  Hitler  in  Eu- 
rope without  the  loss  of  a  single  American 
soldier  merely  by  supplying  Stalin  and 
Churchill  with  the  tools  to  flniah  the  Job. 


Whether  or  not  it  is  honorable  to  flght  with 
other  peoples'  lives  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion. 

In  any  case,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Konoye  cabinet  the  issue  of  war  with  Japan 
t>ecame  one  of  "when"  and  "under  what  con- 
ditions." General  Marshall  and  Admiral 
Stark.  In  charge  of  Army  and  Navy  re- 
spectively, wanted  to  play  for  time;  they  told 
the  President  that  they  were  not  ready  with 
the  physical  means  to  back  up  any  ulti- 
matum cr  quasi -ultimatum  to  the  Japanese. 
The  Pacific  Fleet  had  already  been  unbal- 
anced to  provide  convoy,  patrol,  and  scouting 
services  In  the  Atlantic,  and  manufacturing 
for  lend-lease  purposes  had  precluded  ade- 
quate preparation  for  the  defense  of  the  Phil- 
ippines. Guam.  Wake,  end  Hawaii.  In  Hawaii 
there  was  Insufficient  antiaircraft,  and  the 
Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  lacked  the  ret^ulslte 
number  of  long-range  reconnaissance  bomb- 
ers provide  a  269°  watch. 

Knowing  this.  Roosevelt  and  Hull  still  In- 
sisted on  sending  the  November  26  note  that 
Japan  tcck  for  an  ultimatum.  In  Hawaii 
Admiral  Kimmel  and  General  Siort  were 
obliquely  warned  that  trouble  mi^ht  be  brew- 
ing, but  the  v;hole  emphasis  cf  the  despatches 
was  that  an  attack  was  to  be  expected  on  the 
East  Indies,  the  Philippines,  or  Guam.  Gen- 
eral E.hort  Was  advised  to  take  precautions, 
but  not  to  disturb  the  civilian  population;  it 
was  desirable,  said  Marshall,  that  Japan  com- 
mit the  first  overt  act.  Short  informed 
Waahirgton  on  two  separate  occasions  that 
he  tad  ordered  Alert  No.  1,  the  alert  against 
sabotpgs.  When  Washington  failed  to  ask 
for  Alert  No.  3.  which  would  have  ordered 
full  readiness.  General  Shcrt  took  it  as  evi- 
dence that  no  danger  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  eea. 

After  November  27  Roosevelt  and  Hull 
knew  that  war  was  likely  at  any  moment. 
The  Intercepted  Japanese  code  messagos  her- 
alded a  break  In  negotiations;  Japanese 
consulates  were  destroying  material;  In  the 
Far  East  the  Japanese  forces  were  mobilizing 
for  the  seizure  of  Singapore  and  the  Indies. 
Two  Japanese  aircraft  carrier  units  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  ken  of  United  States  in- 
telligence agents;  other  Japanese  naval  ves- 
sels were  moving  south.  And  on  December  6. 
the  final  clinching  code  message  from  Tokyo 
to  Nomura  and  Kurusu  was  Intercepted  and 
decoded.  The  message  revealed  what  Hull, 
with  a  dissimulation  worthy  of  a  Barrymore, 
took  for  a  "eurprlse"  that  next  day  when 
Kurusu  and  Nomura  broke  off  relations  and 
let  the  United  States  know  oEcially  that 
Japan  had  chosen  war. 

Just  why  Kimmel  and  Short  were  not  told 
of  the  Japanese  Intentions  on  the  evening 
cf  December  6  or  the  morning  of  Decemt)er 
7,  before  the  hour  for  dawn  (which  Is  bomb- 
ing time)  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  Army 
and  Navy  Pearl  Harbor  Board  reports.  By  use 
of  the  "scrambler"  phone  Marshall  could  have 
reached  Short  well  before  the  sun  was  up 
In  Hawaii  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh;  In- 
stead, he  elected  to  send  a  code  message 
by  the  relatively  slow-moving  commercial 
radio.  The  message  reached  Short  as  the 
Japanese  bombs  were  already  destroying  his 
closely  huddled  planes,  which  had  been 
bunched  to  keep  them  away  from  saboteurs. 
Marshall's  explanation  for  not  using  the 
phone  was  that  he  didn't  want  to  risk  In- 
terception by  the  Japanese.  But  the  Japa- 
nese certainly  knew  their  own  plans;  their 
battleship  and  carrier  task  force,  which  had 
met  In  rendezvous  at  Tankan  Bay  In  that 
twiht  northern  Japanese  waters,  had  set  sail 
on  November  27-28,  Us  radios  mute,  its  air- 
men nervously  going  over  the  briefs  for  the 
December  7  attack  on  the  great  sitting  ducks 
of  the  anchored  United  States  Pacific  fleet. 
If  the  Japanese  had  intercepted  a  Marshall 
phone  call,  they  had  only  one  alternative  to 
carrying  through  with  their  attack,  and  that 
was  the  alternative  of  calling  it  off. 

The  Ironical  details  of  the  local  failure  at 
Pearl  Harbor  have  been  made  known  to  the 


United  States  people  in  lh»  Tarious  reports 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  These  details  are 
known  even  to  the  point  of  tedium,  and 
the  only  effect  Is  to  confuse  everybody.  Ad- 
miral Kimmel  knew  from  his  intelligence  of- 
ficers that  certoln  Japanese  carrier  units  had 
blacked  out  their  radloe  and  disappeared  Into 
space:  ho  did  nothing  absut  it.  for  he  lacked 
the  pirnss  for  SflO-degree  patrol,  and  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton had  emphasized  the  probability  that  the 
Japanese  would  not  attack  Pearl  Harbor. 
General  Short  learned  of  a  mysterious  spy 
iBcecage  from  Hawaii  to  Japan  on  the  night 
be'ore  the  otuck;  he  did  nothing  about  It, 
because  he  could  not  decode  it.  Two  young- 
sters who  were  learning  to  use  radar  caught 
an  indication  thot  Jcpaneee  planes  were  mov- 
ing toward  Pearl  Harbor  from  a  spot  to  the 
north  of  Oahu  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh, 
but  an  Army  lieutenant  who  was  also  In 
Hawaii  for  treinlng  purposes  surmised  that 
the  planes  must  be  United  States  planes  from 
the  mainland  and  advised  the  kids  to  forget 
It.  In  general,  the  Hawaiian  armed  forces 
were  training-mined  rather  than  alert- 
minded:  the  failure  of  Washington  to  let 
Kimmel  and  Short  in  on  certain  vital  secrets 
made  it  inevitable  that  this  shotUd  be  so. 
Even  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  headed 
by  the  so-called  warmonger  Ickes,  had 
played  its  pert  in  lulling  Hawaii  to  sleep; 
the  National  Park  Service  had  refused  to 
allow  the  Army  to  Install  radar  equipment 
on  Government  park  land  before  meeting 
certain  esthetic  architectural  requirements. 

Whether  Kimmel  and  Short  should  have 
sensed  the  danger  to  Hawaii  without  pre- 
monitory advice  from  Washington  is  a  fas- 
cinating field  for  conjecture.  But  actually  it 
has  little  to  do  with  what  Pearl  Harbor  has  to 
teach  the  American  people.  Even  the  charges 
and  countercharges  of  Isolationists  and  in- 
terventionists, pacifists  and  warmongers. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  fatalists  and 
nonfatalists,  have  a  way  of  leading  us  away 
from  the  point.  It  may  be  important  to  ren- 
der Justice  to  Kimmel  and  Short.  It  may  be 
Important  to  establish  the  guilt  or  the  non- 
guilt  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  In  Inviting  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  But  the  real  point 
about  Pearl  Harbor  for  the  American  people 
to  ponder  has  to  do  with  their  own  education 
for  life  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

When  President  Truman  said  the  people 
weie  to  blame  for  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  pal- 
pably stretching  it;  the  people  had  no  idea  of 
the  vulnerability  of  Hawaii.  But  in  one  s-nse 
the  people  were  to  blame;  they  had  never 
risen  up  to  insist  that  we  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
and  In  the  relation  of  our  military  policy  to 
our  foreign  policy. 

WHAT  THE  CASES  PROVX 

In  all  the  various  Pearl  Harbor  cases, 
whether  made  by  Republicans,  isolationists, 
military  strategists,  or  mere  military  techni- 
cians, one  point  stands  out  clearly:  There 
was  no  Integration,  no  coordination  of  our 
foreign  policy,  our  military  ixjllcy,  and  our 
policy  of  public  information.  Everyone  has 
commented  on  our  cross-purposes  In  1941; 
some  people  wanted  all-out  war,  some  wanted 
measures  short  of  war,  others  wanted  peace  at 
any  price.  M&yt>e  this  explains  why  Congress 
had  no  clear  philosophy  of  the  national  inter- 
est. Maybe  it  is  partial  Justification  for  the 
fact  that  Roosevelt  chose  to  make  his  own 
foreign  policy  in  secret  conclave  with  Harry 
Hopkins,  Cordell  Hull,  and  a  few  favored  In- 
siders. But  explanation  and  Justification  do 
not  necessarily  serve  to  protect  the  RepulJllc 
In  moments  cf  extremity. 

Assuming  that  Roosevelt  was  right  and 
that  we  had  to  get  into  the  war  "all  the 
way,"  It  still  remains  to  be  explained  Just 
why  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  George  Marshall  and 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Harold  R. 
Stark  were  not  listened  to  before  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  delivered  the  ultimatum 
to  the  Japanese  on  Nove-nber  26.  1941.  They 
had   told   Roosevelt    they   were   not   rmd7. 
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Th^y  h»d  conf«i<«*d  ih^Ir  Inability  to  defend 
the  mterrsts  of  the  Republic  In  the  Far  Cast 
■t  a  time  when  their  antiaircraft  gunt  and 
reconnalaaance  planes  and  •ubmarine«  and 
destroyers  were  being  used  In  the  Atlantic, 
yet  almost  defiantly,  without  any  real  at. 
tempt  to  consult  with  Marshall  or  Stark. 
Rooseyelt  and  Hull  elected  to  toss  the  dice 
for  war  overnight. 

The  story  Is  at  least  Inferentially  told  In 
the  excerpts  from  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson's 
diary,  which  Is  quoted  In  the  Army  Pearl  Har- 
bor Board  report.  On  November  25,  1941, 
Knox  and  Stimson  met  with  Hull  in  his  State 
Department  office.  Hull  showed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
a  proposal  for  a  3-month  truce  which  he 
had  planned  to  lay  before  the  Japanese.  The 
proposals,  said  Stimson.  adequately  safe- 
guarded our  interests,  although  it  appeared 
to  him  too  drastic  for  acceptance  In  Tokyo. 
Later  In  the  day  Hull.  Stimson.  and  Knox 
met  with  Marshall,  Stark,  and  President 
Roosevelt  to  continue  discussion  of  the 
problem. 

The  following  day.   a.s  noted  by  Stimson. 
Hull  told  him  that  he  had  "about  made  up 

-  his  mind  not  to  make  the  proposition  that 
Knox  and  I  passed  on  •  •  •  to  the 
Japanese,  but  to  kick  the  whole  thing  over 
and  tell  them  that  he  had  no  other  proposal 
at  all."  The  so-called  ultimatum,  in  which 
Hull  laid  down  10  points  for  the  Japanese  to 
meet,  did  "kick  the  whole  thing  over"  that 
very  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Stim- 
son called  Hull  to  find  out  what  he  had  done 
about  the  Japanese — "whether  he  had  hand- 
ed them  the  new  proposal  which  we  passed  on 
2  or  3  days  ago  or  whether,  as  he  suggested 
yesterday,  he  had  broken  the  whole  matter 
off."  Hull  said,  "I  have  washed  my  bands  of 
It.  and  It  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  you  and 
Knox,  the  Army  and  Na>7. '  According  to 
the  oaicial  reports.  Marshall  and  Stark  had 
seen  a  draft  of  the  Hull  ultimatum  at  some 
earlier  point,  before  Marshall  had  departed 
for  North  Carolina  to  watch  Army  maneuvers 
on  November  26.  Both  Marshall  and  Stark 
protested  against  its  use.  "For  God's  sake." 
they  have  been  quoted  as  saying,  "Don't  send 
it.     We  are  not  ready." 

If  the  Army  and  Navy  were  not  consulted 
on  the  policy  which  it  was  their  business  to 
back  up.  neither  were  the  American  people. 
Ambassador  Grew  complained  that  the 
Japanese  people  knew  more  about  the  prog- 
ress of  negotiations  involving  the  proposed 
Konoye-Roosevelt  peace  discussion  meeting 
than  did  his  own  compatriots.  Although  the 
Constitution  vests  the  power  to  declare  war 
with  Congress,   the   people's  representatives 

-  were  not  consulted  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  Hull  note  of  the  26th,  which,  as  Grew 
noted,  "touched  the  button"  of  war. 

The  real  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  is  to  b« 
found  not  in  the  evidence  of  war  guilt  or 
nongullt.  but  in  the  mountain  of  detail  that 
indicates  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  our 
leadership  in  its  failure  to  offer  a  clear  path 
through  the  Jungle  of  diplomatic,  military, 
congressional,  and  popular  cross-purposes. 
For  the  future,  the  meaning  is  clear;  we  must 
have  a  foreign  policy  that  is  clearly  proposed 
to  the  people  for  their  perusal  and  majority 
consent.  Congress  must  have  a  coordinate 
hand  with  the  Chief  Executive  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  shaping  this  policy  and 
applying  it  in  given  instances.  The  foreign 
policy  must  be  Integrated  with  military 
policy.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  must  be  con- 
sulted on  the  timing  of  diplomatic  de- 
marches, ultimata,  and  what  not.  since  they 
are  Inevitably  called  upon  to  pick  up  the 
pieces.  The  various  arms  of  the  services 
must  themselves  be  integrated,  with  adequate 
liaiaoQ  between  Washington  headquarters 
and  the  theaters  of  potential  action.  If  the 
Commander  in  Chief  is  playing  a  ticklish 
game  in  his  other  capacity  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive, he  must  himself  see  to  it  that  the  Chief 
oX  Staff  is  taking   adequate  precautions  ia 
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Appendix 

For   shorthand    purpKisefl 
politicians  have  used  the  \ford 
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found  unsatisfactory,  and  the  text  of  the  so- 
called  10  points  of  the  November  26  Hull  note 
that  Japan  took  to  be  an  ultimatum. 

TH«  JAFAWkSE  DEMAHOa  Or  NOVXMWB   20 

1.  Both  the  Ooveraments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  undertake  not  to  make  any 
armed  advancement  Into  any  of  the  regions  la 
southeastern  Asia  and  the  southern  Pacific 
area  excepting  the  part  of  French  Indochina 
where  the  Japanese  troops  are  stationed  at 
present. 

2.  The  Japanese  Government  undertakes  to 
withdraw  its  troops  now  stationed  In  French 
Indochina  upon  either  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  Japan  and  China  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  equitable  peace  in  the  Pacific 

area. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  of  Japan 
declares  that  it  is  prepared  to  remove  its 
troops  now  stationed  in  the  southern  part 
of  French  Indochina  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  said  territory  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  present  arrangement  which  shall  later 
be  embodied  In  the  final  agreement. 

3.  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  shall  cooperate  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  acquisition  of  those  goods  and 
commodities  which  the  two  countries  need 
in  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

4.  The  Governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  mutually  undertake  to  restore 
their  commercial  relations  to  those  prevail- 
ing prior  to  the  freezing  of  the  assets. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
supply  Japan  a  required  quantity  of  oil. 

5  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
undertakes  to  refrain  from  such  measures 
and  actions  as  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  en- 
deavors for  the  restoration  of  general  peace 
between  Japan  and  China. 

THE    HULL  "TEN   POINTS  '  OF  NOVEMBER    26 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  will  endeavor 
to  conclude  a  multilateral  nonaggresslon  pact 
among  the  British  Empire,  China.  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  the  Soviet  Union,  Thailand,  and 
the  United  States. 

2.  Both  Governments  will  endeavor  to  con- 
clude among  the  American.  British.  Chinese. 
Japanese,  the  Netherlands,  and  Thai  Govern- 
ments an  agreement  whereunder  each  of  the 
Governments  would  pledge  Itself  to  respect 
the  territorial  Integrity  of  French  Indochina 
and.  in  the  event  that  tiiere  should  develop 
a  threat  to  the  territorial  Integrity  of  Indo- 
china, to  enter  into  Immediate  consultation 
with  a  view  to  taking  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary ^and  advisable  to  meet 
the  threat  In  question.  Such  agreement 
would  provide  also  that  each  of  the  Gov- 
ernments party  to  the  agreement  would  not 
seek  or  accept  preferential  treatment  In  its 
trade  or  economic  relations  with  Indochina 
and  would  use  Its  influence  to  obtain  for 
each  of  the  signatories  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  trade  and  commerce  with  French 
Indochina. 

3.  The  Government  of  Japan  will  withdraw 
all  military,  naval,  air,  and  police  forces  from 
China  and  from  Indochina. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  will  not  sup- 
port— militarily,  pwUtlcally,  economically— 
any  government  or  regime  In  China  other 
than  the  national  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  with  capital  temporarily  at 
Chungking. 

5.  Both  Governments  will  give  up  all  extra- 
territorial rights  in  China,  Including  rights 
and  Interests  In  and  with  regard  to  Inter- 
national settlements  and  concessions,  and 
rights  \mder  the  Boxer  Protocol  of  1901. 

Both  Goveriunents  will  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  agreement  of  the  British  and  other  gov- 
ernments to  give  up  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China,  including  rights  in  international  set- 
tlements and  in  concessions  and  under  the 
Boxer  Protocol  of  1901. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  will  enter  into 
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negotiations  for  the  conclusion  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  of  a  trade  agree- 
ment, basad  upon  reciprocal  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  reduction  of  trade  bar- 
riers by  both  countries,  including  an  under- 
taking by  the  United  States  to  bind  raw  silk 
on  the  free  list. 

7.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government  of  Japan  will,  respec- 
tively, remove  the  freezing  restrictions  on 
Japanese  funds  in  the  United  States  and  on 
American  funds  in  Japan. 

8.  Both  Governments  will  agree  upon  a 
plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the  dollar-yen 
rate;  with  the  allocation  of  funds  adequate 
for  this  purpose,  half  to  be  supplied  by  Japan 
and  half  by  the  United  SUtes. 

9.  Both  Governments  will  agree  that  no 
agreement  which  either  has  concluded  with 
any  third  power  or  powers  shall  be  Interpret- 
ed by  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  conflict  with 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  agreement, 
the  establishment  and  preservation  of  peace 
throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

10.  Both  Governments  will  use  their  Influ- 
ence to  cause  other  governments  to  adhere 
to  and  to  give  practical  application  to  the 
basic  political  and  economic  principles  set 
forth  in  this  agreement. 


Mrs.  Porter  started  with  the  company  In 
1930  as  a  stenographer  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  an  affiliate.  In  1983  she  moved  Into 
the  secretary's  department  of  the  parent  com- 
pany and  since  1944  she  has  been  assigned 
to  the  secretary  of  the  executive  committee. 


Appointment  of  Muriel  E.  Reynolds  and 
Margery  M.  Porter  as  Corporate  Of- 
ficers of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jer- 

»ey  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  11  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  October  2),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
statement  which  was  made  by  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  when  Miss 
Muriel  E.  Reynolds  and  Mrs.  Margery 
M.  Porter  were  appointed  as  corporate 
officers  of  the  company.  The  appoint- 
ment of  those  ladies  was  a  step  forward 
in  recognition  of  women  in  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  first  women  to  be  appointed  corporate 
cflJcers  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 
have  been  named  assistant  secretaries  of  the 
world-wide  concern.  It  was  announced  today 
by  Eugene  Holman,  president. 

The  new  executives  are  Miss  Muriel  E. 
Reynolds.  503  Carlton  Road.  Westfleld.  N.  J., 
and  Mrs.  Margery  M.  Porter.  530  Riverside 
Drive,  New  York  City.  Both  started  with 
the  company  as  stenographers,  serving  In 
various  departments  before  their  selection  to 
be  assistants  to  A.  C.  Mlnton.  secretary  of 
the  parent  company  of  the  Jersey  group  at 
80  Rockefeller  Plaza. 

"The  aK>olntment  of  Miss  Reynolds  and 
Mrs.  Porter  is  another  indication  of  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  women  In  Indxistry,"  Mr. 
Holman  said.  "As  assistant  secretaries  they 
will  share  the  responsibilities  in  the  corpo- 
rate administration  of  our  company. 

Miss  Reynolds  has  been  with  the  company 
for  19  years,  starting  as  a  stenographer  In 
the  accounting  division  of  the  producing  de- 
partment. Later  she  joined  the  secretary's 
department  and  last  year  became  assistant 
secretary  of  several  subsidiary  companies. 
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Fightinf  Each  Other 

~       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though apparently  the  fighting  on  sea 
and  in  foreign  lands  is  over,  here  at  home 
we  fight  each  other,  delay  the  return  of 
prosperity. 

In  California,  a  picket  line  numbering 
a  thousand  by  force  keeps  others  from 
working,  blocks  a  superhighway — all  be- 
cause two  AFL  unions  cannot  agree  as 
to  which  union  77  workers  shall  pay  dues. 
In  New  Jersey,  bakers  not  only  keep  other 
workers  from  the  bakeries,  but  by  force 
blockade  the  highways  and  prevent  bread 
trucks  from  other  cities  bringing  in  bread 
for  women  and  children. 

In  Michigan,  the  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel 
Corporation  workers  go  on  strike,  throw 
thousands  of  willing  workers  out  of  Jobs, 
because  the  company,  at  the  demand  of 
the  Government,  discharged  three  em- 
ployees who,  by  force,  threw  a  foreman 
out  of  the  shop.  In  Texas,  strikers 
pulled  the  switches  on  power  plants,  and 
towns  and  cities  were  without  light,  wa- 
ter, and  power  until  the  strikers  were  re- 
placed by  veterans. 

In  Indiana,  a  picket  line  formed  by 
automobiles,  parked  bumper  to  bumper, 
prevented  employees  from  entering  the 
plant  to  produce  the  gasoline  and  oil  we 
need,  until  the  Governor  broke  it  up.  In 
the  East,  striking  refinery  employees 
stopped  the  production  of  oil  until,  to 
protect  the  Navy  and  operate  the  ships 
which  are  bringing  your  sons  and  hus- 
bands home,  the  President  was  forced  to 
order  the  Navy  to  seize  the  plants. 

A  Nation-wide  telephone  strike  Is 
threatened.  Many,  many  other  strikes 
are  threatened,  among  them  strikes  clos- 
ing mines  producing  coal — and  80  soft- 
coal  mines  are  down  today.  More  than  a 
half  million  workers  are  on  strike;  mil- 
lions have  been,  others  will  be,  thrown 
out  of  their  jobs. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  re- 
conversion; about  a  man's  right  to  a  job; 
about  paying  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks  to 
those  who  are  out  of  jobs.  But  strikes 
and  millions  of  idle  workers  bring  pros- 
perity to  no  one  and,  if  they  continue,  we 
will  suffer  from  cold,  lack  of  food,  lack  of 
many  necessities  which  we  can  only  get 
if  our  economic  system  operates  smoothly 
and  efficiently. 

The  Wagner  law  was  hailed  by  labor 
as  its  great  charter,  guaranteeing  free- 
dom from  employer  oppression.  The 
truth  Is  it  settled  nothing,  because  It 
was  unfair,  lop-sided.  There  have  been 
more  strikes  since  it  was  enacted  in  1935 
than  before. 


THX  RZMtST 

It  Is  easy  to  complain,  to  point  the 
danger.  Have  I  a  remedy?  Not  a  com- 
plete one.  but  suggestions  which  will  help. 

Amend  the  Wagner  law  so  as  to  pro- 
vide: 

(a>  That  an  employee  shall  be  free  to 
Join  or  not  to  join  a  union. 

(b)  That  he  shall  be  free  from  coer- 
cion from  any  source — from  union  boss 
and  from  imion,  as  well  as  from  em- 
ployer. 

(c)  Keep  collective  bargaining.  Pro- 
tect the  right  to  work  when  and  where  a 
man  can  find  a  job,  without  interference 
from  anyone. 

(d^  Continue  the  right  to  strike,  but 
protect  the  man  who  has  a  job,  who 
wants  to  work,  from  the  violence  of  a 
massed  picket  line. 

Enforce  the  laws  which  prohibit  vio- 
lence. 

Americans,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
want  to  work,  because  they  wish  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  their  families. 
It  is  only  the  Communists  and  those  who 
follow  the  Communist  line,  those  who  be- 
lieve in  violence,  in  mob  rule  and  in  riot- 
ing, who  use  force  to  prevent  their  fellow 
citizens  following  their  chosen  lawful 
way. 

It  seems  absurd  to  talk  about  world 
peace  when,  here  at  home,  under  the  best 
form  of  government  ever  devised  by  man; 
in  a  land  where  there  has  been  and  is 
available  for  each  of  us  more  of  the  things 
which  tend  toward  happiness  and  well- 
being,  we  fight  among  ourselves;  refuse 
to  peacefully,  in  the  method  provided  by 
law,  settle  our  differences  of  opinion: 
but.  yielding  to  the  urglngs  of  those  who 
would  overthrow  this  Government  by 
force,  continue  to  battle  each  other. 

If  the  Wagner  law  is  amended  to  pro- 
tect the  union  man  from  the  racketeering 
of  union  bosses,  as  well  as  from  oppres- 
sive practices  by  the  employers,  and  if 
we  can  have  law  enforcement,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  trouble  growing  out  of 
strikes  will  disappear. 


Prophecy  by  Gen.  Ge«rfe  S.  Pattoa 
Concerning  laevitability  of  Another 
War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McBAAHON 

or  coNNKrricuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  11  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  October  2i,  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  me  regarding  General  Patton's 
prophecy  concerning  the  inevitability  of 
another  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

General  Patton  is  one  of  our  truly  great 
mlllUry  leaders.  What  I  am  about  to  say  is 
intended  In  nowise  to  derogate  from  hU  mili- 
tary genius  nor  to  diminish  the  great  seru»e 
of  gratitude  that  I  and  all  other  Annericana 
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bear  toward  him  for  his  military  perform- 
ance in  tlila  war. 

However,  his  very  eminence  makes  most 
tjntortunale  and  regrettable  the  statement 
attrlbtited  to  him  In  today  s  press  that  an- 
other war  is  Inevitable.  This  la  the  prophecy 
of  doom.  It  is  nihllUm  In  its  most  tragic 
form. 

I  disagree  sharply,  therefore,  with  the  Gen- 
eral's swtement,  and  I  express  keen  regret 
that  any  such  sentiment  could  be  voiced  by 
any  American  Such  a  striking  statement  la 
fraught  with  the  most  terrible  danger  that 
it  in  possible  to  imagine.  Unless  vigorously 
challenged  and  overwhelmingly  stifled  at  its 
inception.  It  Is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could 
gather  momentum  and  give  an  orientation  to 
the  thinking  of  our  people  that  would  be 
nothing  6hbrt  of  disastrous  to  civilization  It- 
self. 

Let  us  rather,  therefore,  burn  Into  our 
hearts  and  souls  the  "will  to  peace."  Therein 
lies  our  only  hope  of  peace.  Let  us  accept  the 
theory  that  another  war  is  inevitable  and  we 
ore  doomed. 


Take-Hone  Wages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11.  194S 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RtcciiD.  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Cath- 
olic of  September  27. 

The  editorial  concerns  itself  with  some 
of  the  factors  involved  in  the  current 
dL^cord  between  labor  and  industry. 

The  heart  of  the  present  labor  unrest 
is  wages.  Management  traditionally 
considers  wages  from  the  view  of  per- 
centages of  production  cost — from  the 
view  of  margin.s  of  profit.  Working 
men.  who  are  "labor."  think  of  wages 
in  terms  of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  edu- 
cation for  their  children,  and  medical 
care  for  their  families. 

The  decisions  reached  in  the  strug- 
gles now  spreading  over  the  country  will 
have  the  effect  of  setting  this  country 
upon  Its  way  to  a  bountiful  and  pros- 
perous period,  or  of  starting  us  down 
the  road  of  depression,  want,  and  human 
misery. 

I  believe  this  editorial  on  take-home 
wages  points  the  way  to  sound  decisions : 

TAKZ-HOME  WAGES 

Since  the  root  cause  of  many,  if  not  most, 
of  the  strikes  that  are  Interfering  with  in- 
dustry's switch  from  war  to  peace  production 
is  the  determination  of  the  workers  that 
their  actual  wages  shall  not  be  reduced,  it  Is 
important  that  the  Issue  be  understood  and 
the  soundness  of  the  workers'  position,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare,  be 
recognized.  During  the  war  we  have  had 
an  over -all  plctxire  of  prosperity  (although 
th«re  were  numerous  aiMl  serious  excep- 
tions) :  plants  have  been  working  to  full 
capacity,  due  to  Government  orders;  total 
wages  paid  have  been  high — the  highest  In 
the  Nation's  history;  prices  of  goods  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  living  have  been  kept. 
to  a  considerable  degree,  under  control:  as 
a  result  of  all  this,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  has  been  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  buy  and  pay  for  their  needs,  and 
thus  there  has  been  a  ready  market  for  all 
the  consumer  goods  that  could  be  produced. 


so  that  the  cycle  of  manufacture,  pay  of  the 
wcM-kers  and  consumption,  has  been  kept 
moving.  It  Is  a  shameful  f  ac  t  that  it  took  a 
war.  with  all  Its  suffering  aid  destruction, 
to  bring  this  about,  but  It  will  be  a  more 
shameful  fact  If  the  lesson  ;hus  learned  Is 
Ignored  and  the  condition  tius  established 
Is  allowed  to  lapse. 

For  the  key  to  a  balanced  ( conomy  Is  that 
the  wages  the  workers  take  home  must  be 
sufflclent  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  goods 
they  produce;  when  Improvements  in  meth- 
ods,  the  Installation  of  machinery,  or  sci- 
entific   discoveries,    bring    about    Increased 
production,  then  prices  mus ;  be  reduced  or 
wages  must  be  increased;  otherwise,  the  extra 
production  becomes  a  drug  on  the  market, 
manufacture  must  be  halted,  unemployment 
follows,  and  a  depression  is  inevitable.     And 
the  end  of  the  war  means  i  hat  purchasing 
power   will   fall,   unless   wag  ft  rates  are   In- 
creased, for  the  overtime  thst  was  necessary 
heretofore  Is  being  dlscontir  ued  and  "take- 
home"    wages    are    sharply    reduced — some 
estimates  say  as  mxjch  as  30  percent.     Man- 
ufacturers have  no  intention  of  reducing  the 
prices  of  their  goods — there  are  shortages  In 
most  lines  and   the  demanl.  for   the   lime 
being,  will  probably  encoura  5e  them  to  raise 
prices.    But  every  day  that  wartime  prices, 
or  higher  prices,  are  exact<d,  while  "take- 
home*   wages  are   reduced,   means   that  re- 
serve   purchasing    power    is    being    drained 
away,  the  economic  cycle  is  not  being  kept 
in   balance,   and    the   Inevitable   collapse   is 
being    brought    nearer.     Only    stupidity,    or 
selfishness,  or  both,  will  post]  »one  the  restora- 
tion of  "take-home"  wages    o  the  level  that 
vrtll  assure  a  Just,  and  then  fore  prosperous. 
Industrial  system. 


Railroads  Big  Tailpayers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or         I 


HON.  MELVIN 


or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


REPE  ESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  October 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois 
under  leave  granted  to 
marks  in  the  Record,  I 
lowing  resolution  which 
the  International 
Railroad  Employees.  John 
East  St.  Louis.  111.: 


Mr.  Speaker, 

extend  my  re- 

i  nclude  the  f ol- 

vas  adopted  by 

Association  of  Retired 

Piitz  Chapter, 


Whereas  the  railroads  hav 
by  which  the  United  States 
ginning  has  become  the  leac^ 
world  and  the  railroads  are 
ing  to  improve  the  service 
aid    from    either    the 
county,  or  municipality, 
the  bin  now  before  Congre^ 
•75.000,000  each  year,  for  a 
to   construct    runways    for 
number  of  these  to  be  350 
daily  Interested  In  airplane^ 
tribute  a  dollar — 50  percent 
Government — from  the  said 
State  to  contribute  25 
or    municipality   25    percen 
dependable.     Regardless 
weather  or  how  strong  the 
trains  run.  but  airplanes  do 

Railroads  give  employmen|t 
sands,  airplanes  but  to 
have  tracks  to  maintain, 
various  stations  along  the 
every   county    traversed, 
airplane  contingent  does 

As  an  Illustration  show 
against  railroads,  the  Relay 
Louis  constructed  a  bulldini 
out  of  date  and  the  public 


Government, 
Ws 


not 
Irg 


•RICE 


11,  1945 


new  union  depot  which  Is  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $600,000.  Is  the  Government  to  meet 
this  expense  in  whole  or  in  part?  No!  Is 
the  State?  No!  Is  the  county  or  munici- 
pality? No!  All  of  this  expense  Is  to  be 
borne  by  the  railroads.  Is  it  to  be  tax  exempt 
as  are  the  airplane  runways?  No!  We  be- 
lieve the  airplane  promoters  should  meet  all 
the  expense  for  the  construction  of  runways. 
Press  dispatches  tell  us  that  a  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  have  the  railroads  erect  a 
new  building  in  Washington  to  cost  $250,000.- 
000,  all  because  the  railroads  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  release  them  from  having  to  trans- 
port Government  war  material  gratis  or  at 
half  cost.  He  says  the  railroads  should  do 
this  because  of  land  grants  given  60  or  100 
years  ago.  Any  favor  thus  shown  the  rail- 
roads has  been  paid  for  long  since.  Tlie  Iron 
Horse  has  done  a  wonderful  Job  for  nigh  a 
century  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future  If  not  unjustly  discriminated  against. 
We  t>elleve  the  railroads  to  be  entitled  to  a 
square  deal,  that  Is  why  we  are  appealing  to 
Congress. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  our  records  and  the  secretary  send  a 
copy  to  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  Senator 
Scctt  W.  Lucas,  Senator  C.  Wayland  Brooks. 
Congressman  Melvin  Price,  all  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Prank  C.  SMmi. 
The  above-named  resolution  was  presented, 
read,  and  on  motion  adopted  by  a  unanimous 
vote.     This  was  the  28th  day  of  September 
1945. 

C.  A.  Duncan. 

President. 
V.  C.  Powell. 

Vicf -President. 
Ernest  Coombs. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 
H.  W.  Brinkhorst. 

Chaplain. 
E.  C.  Jenkins. 

Secretory. 
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People  With  Wide  InBuence  Must  Be 
Careful  What  They  Say 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  a  letter  written  me 
by  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ross,  an  able 
businessman  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Ross,  In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  accords  to  her  and  to  all 
others  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  and 
speech  he  claims  for  himself.  In  this 
American  spirit,  he  is  not  without  dis- 
tinguished company,  and  in  his  support 
of  his  sound  views  he  is  supported  by  the 
proverb  of  Solomon:  "Where  no  counsel 
is,  the  people  fall;  but  in  the  multitude 
of  counselors,  there  is  safety."  This  we 
have  from  Thomas  Jeflerson,  "Error  of 
opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  It."  And  on  freedom 
of  speech,  Voltaire  thus  took  his  stand, 
"I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  that  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  it." 

Let  us  have  light  and  the  people  will 
find  a  safe  and  sane  course.  This  coun- 
try is  at  the  crossroads.    Mr.  Ross'  ap- 
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peal  to  preserve  inviolate  for  our  children 
the  heritage  that  is  ours  should  not  fall 
on  deaf  ears. 

The  letter  follows: 

[Prom  the  Knoxville  Journal  of  October  7, 
1945] 

PEOPLE  WrtH  WIDE  INFLUENCE  MUST  BE  CAEETUL 
WHAT  THXT   SAT.   ELEANOR   TOLD 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Hyde  Park.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mrs.  Roosevelt:  You  are  a  woman 
much  beloved  by  a  large  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Tou  have  a  great  influence  on 
public  opinion.  1  believe  you  are  sincerely 
interested  in  the  good  of  all  men.  I  am.  too. 
I  know  you  can  do  us  a  wonderful  service  by 
searching  out  and  telling  us  the  facts  as  to 
where  our  good  really  lies.  With  that  Ia 
mind.  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  these 
facts  as  I  see  them.  I  assure  you  I  am  doing 
so  with  the  best  Intention  In  the  world. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Weatherhead.  a  London  divine, 
recently  published  In  Quest  of  a  Kingdom. 
As  long  as  he  wrote  of  what  he  knew,  he  did 
a  wonderful  Job.  but  wlien  he  strayed  into 
the  field  of  economics  It  was  quite  evident 
he  know   not  whereof  he  spoke.     He   indi- 
cates that   the   unbrotherly  distribution  of 
food  Is  due  to  human  selfishness  holding  up 
the  resources  God  offers  all  his  children  to 
make  money  for  the  few,  and  further  that 
the  great  resources  of  the  world,  such  as  coal, 
land,  and  oil.  are  held  by  no  more  than  6 
percent  of  the  population  and  that  means 
95  percent  of  the  people  cannot  enter  Into 
the  fullness  of  life  which  God  means  them 
to  enjoy  because  the  motive  of  the  5  percent 
is  selfishness.     That  is  mere  rabble  rousing. 
He  should  ask  himself  who  burns  the  coal, 
who  uses  the  oil.  and  who  eats  the  food? 
Naturally,  he  would  find  It  is  the  many — 
not  the  few.    Should  he  think  a  little  fur- 
ther,  he   would   find   these   facts.     All    the 
people  could  never  enjoy  them  unless  men 
with  the  ability,  the  capital,  and  the  know- 
how  developed  them  for  the  use  of  us  all. 
This  type  of  men  are  the  ones  wtoo  produce 
more  than  they  consume,  save  the  difference 
and  Invest  It  In  tools  to  be  loaned  to  the 
many,  with  proper  Instruction  In  their  use. 
in  order  to  still  further  Increase  production 
for  everyone.    They  are  the  ones  to  whom  God 
gave  the   10  talents.     Do  they  not.  in  open 
competition,    continually    strive    for    better 
methods  of  increasing  quantity  output,  al- 
ways at  lower  and  lower  prices.  In  order  to 
get   larger   volume   through   wider  distribu- 
tion?   With  Increased  volume,  the  profit  per 
unit  declines.     The  chief  thing  that  main- 
tains or  increases  prices  is  the  labor  cost. 

The  facts  are  it  takes  all  our  most  capable 
men.  backed  by  the  capital  (that  which  has 
been  created  and  not  consumed)  accumu- 
lated by  many  thrifty  citizens,  to  properly 
develop  our  natural  resources,  our  manufac- 
turing, distribution,  transportation,  com- 
mimlcatlon  system,  etc..  in  order  that  we  may 
all  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest,  as  God  Intended. 
The  owners  are  always  seeking  the  cheapest 
methods  in  order  to  undersell  their  com- 
petitors and  Increase  their  volume.  Thus  we 
all  benefit  by  lower  prices  and  more  goods. 
The  higher  the  profits  the  people  will  pay. 
the  more  capital  to  invest  In  new  develop- 
ments and  the  more  Jobs.  Whether  the  mo- 
tive Is  selfish  or  altruistic,  the  results  are  the 
same.  So  what  difference  does  It  make  from 
the  material  standpoint?  The  men  who  have 
large  Incomes  do  not  eat  any  more,  live  in 
much  better  houses,  or  consume  much  more 
of  the  production  of  the  good  things  of  life 
than  they  would  if  their  Incomes  were  much 
less.  Their  chief  Idea  Is  to  risk  their  excess 
Incomes  In  expanding  Industry  In  hope  of 
producing  still  more  things  the  public  will 
buy.  What  most  people  want  is  more  things 
at  less  cost.  The  so-called  selfish  are  giving 
us  Just  that.  Why  not  tell  us  that  we  should 
thank  God  for  our  wise  and  thrifty  men  and 
for  all  they  have  done  and  can  do  for  us. 


rather  than  denounce  them  as  selfish  devils 
who  are  a  menace  to  us  all? 

Our   organization   of  production,   of   dis- 
tribution, and  of  rendering  services  is  what 
it  is,  not  because  it  was  planned  so  by  any 
one  man,  but  Is  the  result  of  natviral  evolu- 
tion.   It  is  subject  to  change,  and  Is  chang- 
ing all  the  time.     If  not  interfered  with,  it 
will    surely    take    the    form    best    suited    to 
serve    the    community    as    the    community 
changes    and    develops.    We    have    always 
allowed   the  millions  of  minds,   all   so  dif- 
ferent, to  plan  what  each  individual  thought 
was   for  his  own  good.     This  principle  has 
produced   marvelous   results   for   us   all   and 
not  alone  for  the  ablest,  because,  under  our 
system,    they    cannot.    In    general,    benefit 
themselves   without    benefiting    us.    even    if 
they  try.     Certainly  the  recent  war  has  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  we  are  the  greatest 
producing  Nation  this  world  has  ever  seen. 
This  was  made  possible  by  our  time-tested 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  Individual  In- 
itiative,  and    unhampered    Incentive.     It    is 
a  fact,  in  our  kind  of  economy,  no  man  can 
earn  a  dollar  unless  he  renders  a  service  to 
some  members  of  society  for  which  they  are 
willing    to    pay.     (Even    bootleggers    render 
a  service  for  which  a  good  many  people  seem 
willing  to  pay.)     Therefore,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  men  who  render  the  greatest 
material  service  to  the  greatest  number  have 
the  greatest  earnings.    Why  not  tell  us  that? 
Sound  economists  believe  increased  pro- 
duction Is  the  thing  that  increases  purchas- 
ing power.     If  a  man  produces  nothing  or 
renders  no  service,  he   has  nothing  to  ex- 
change for  what  others  produce.     He.  there- 
fore, has  no  purchasing  power.    The  more 
he  produces  or  the  more  services  he  renders, 
the  more  he  has  to  exchange  and  the  greater 
his  purchasing  power.    If  a  farmer  produces 
only  one  chicken,  he  can  exchange  It   for 
only  one  shirt.     If  he  produces  two.  he  can 
have  two  shirts.    The  number  of  dollars  he 
receives  for  his  chickens  has  very  little  to 
do  with  it.    If  the  cost  of  producing  chick- 
ens Is  up,  so  will  be  the  cost  of  shirts.    Why 
not  tell  us  that? 

Of  course,  economists  realize  the  quantity 
of  money  available  for  use  plus  the  rapidity 
of  its  turn-over  makes  for  high  or  low  prices 
and  cash  (not  real)  wages.  It  seems  to  be 
unchangeable  human  nature  for  most  of  us 
to  have  periods  of  elation  and  depression. 
The  whole  country  apparently  follows  this 
pattern.  That  gives  us  cycles  with  optimism 
running  rampant,  then  changing  to  pes- 
simism. When  things  are  going  strong  there 
is  always  a  large  supply  of  Federal  Reserve 
money  outstanding,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  i>eople  make  them  spend  freely.  That 
makes  for  higher  prices  and  wages.  But 
when  optimism  has  run  Its  course,  fear  grips 
the  people,  they  stop  spending,  reduce  the 
money  supply  by  paying  off  debts  or  locking 
their  cash  in  safety  boxes  where  It  Is  as 
useless  as  If  it  didn't  exist.  Down  we  come. 
Then,  Lo{>sy-Dalsy.  up  we  go  again,  unless 
fear  Is  perpetuated  by  unwise  regulations. 

Again,  fear  has  a  tremendous  Influence  on 
those  men  who  have  the  natural  ability,  the 
energy  and  the  thrift  to  accumulate  money  In 
quantity.  They  will  not  Invest  In  new  enter- 
prises that  create  new  Jobs  when  they  are 
afraid  Government  rules  and  regulations  wUl 
make  It  impossible  ^o  make  a  profit.  Nor 
will  they  seek  Investments  where  they  fear 
any  possible  profit  they  could  make  wlU  be 
reduced  by  labor-union  demands  and  by  ex- 
cessive taxes,  to  a  point  where  the  risk  Is  not 
Justified.  There  is  never  any  other  produc- 
tion of  what  p>eople  want  wi\en  they  are  not 
afraid.  Note  the  Florida  boom  In  the  twen- 
ties and  the  stock-market  crash  in  1929  for 
examples  of  optimism  turning  to  fear.  Your 
husband  called  attention  to  the  effect  of  fear 
In  his  first  inaugtiral  address  in  no  uncertain 
terms.    Why  not  tell  us  all  that? 

Of  course,  all  right-thinking  people  want 
labor  to  have  everything  It  Is  Jxistly  entitled 
to,  but  Is  it  not  evident  that  labor  often  self- 


ishly and  probably  Ignorantly  demands  more 
than  it  should  for  Its  own  good?  The  eame 
is  true  of  the  Ux  gatherer.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  a  great  liberal,  said.  "Labor  leaders 
seem  to  think  that  the  universal  standard  of 
living  could  be  raised  If  only  they  could  lay 
hold  of  the  sunu  withdrawn  by  caplUl.  as  if 
those  sums  do  not  now  support  labor.  I 
think  the  crowd  now  has  substantially  all 
there  Is;  that  the  luxuries  of  the  few  are  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  and  unless  you  make  war 
on  moderate  comfort  there  Is  no  general  eco- 
nomic question."  Why  not  tell  labor  that  It 
gets  most  of  production  now,  and  If  it  wants 
more,  the  only  fair  and  lasting  way  to  get  it 
is  to  produce  more;  that  the  way  to  do  that 
Is  to  cooperate  with,  not  fight  and  hate,  our 
ablest  men  who  have  the  know-how.  and 
with  our  thrifty  folks  who  are  saving  the  cap- 
ital from  Its  small  share  of  production,  then 
use  the  tools  provided  by  them,  working  the 
maximum  number  of  hours  real  efficiency 
permits.  Tell  labor  that  anything  else  will 
not  get  them  what  they  want  and  will  even- 
tually be  to  labor's  disadvantage,  destroy 
their  real  wage,  and  lead  to  inflation  with  the 
resulting  destruction  of  all  values. 

The  principles  we  have  long  followed, 
which  we  call  the  American  way.  have 
without  doubt  brought  our  people  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  on  earth.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  to  believe  that,  if  they  are  con- 
tinued, the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not 
limitless.  Methods  will  change  by  natural 
evolution,  but  the  prlnc.ples  must  remain 
the  same  If  we  are  to  progress.  Millions  of 
Individuals,  each  working  for  himself.  Is  tar 
better  than  having  some  bureaucrat,  with  bis 
limited  knowledge  and  experience,  tell  all  of 
us  how  we  must  run  our  affairs.  That's  not 
the  American  way.    Why  not  tell  us  that? 

When  I  see  you,  Dr.  Weatherhead,  and 
many  others  expressing  Ideas  on  purely  eco- 
nomic matters,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  you  have  ever  studied  economics  or 
have  thought  through  to  a  logical  and  com- 
non  sense  conclusion  the  things  you  dlscviss. 
Karl  Marx  said,  "As  capital  Increases  the 
lot  of  the  worker  gets  harder."  Is  It  not  per- 
fectly apparent  that  the  facts  are  Just  the 
opposite?  Not  many  years  ago  our  pioneer 
workers  toUed  from  daylight  to  dark  for  the 
bare  necessities  of  life,  and  they  got  all  the 
products  of  their  labor.  Today  the  worker 
has  100  times  as  much,  with  much  less  effort 
in  time  and  strength.  In  fact,  he  has  many 
things  the  richest  man  on  earth  could  not 
have  then  had  because  they  did  not  exist. 
Yet  Marx'  untrue  statements  have  caused 
more  misunderstanding,  bickering,  hate,  and 
harm  to  progress  than  most  annhlng  I 
know  of.  That  Is  the  reason  I  so  regret  people 
with  wide  Influence  making  statements  about 
things  of  which  they  know  so  little.  We 
should  never  t>e  led  to  believe  that  those  who 
have  done  and  can  do  so  much  for  us  are  our 
worst  enemies. 

If  the  things  I  have  mentioned  above  be 
facts,  as  I  sincerely  believe  them  to  be.  Is  It 
not  for  the  good  of  all  of  xis  that  we  be 
told  about  them? 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  C.  Ross. 


LL  John  Carlton  Sjofren 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  194S 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  eyes  of  the  Nation  will  be  focused 
on  Rockford,  Mich.,  a  city  in  my  district. 
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and  the  home  of  one  of  the  heroes  of 
World  War  II.  along  with  several  other 
cities  honored  by  havini?  brought  forth 
sons  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
defense  of  their  country. 

On  the  14th  of  September  his  native 
city  turned  out  to  honor  Lt.  John  Carlton 
Sjogren.  The  governor  of  our  great 
State  had  proclaimed  Sjogren  E>ay  and 
the  whole  community  fitly  turned  out  to 
honor  him. 

Tomorrow  he  will  receive  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  for  his  out- 
standing services  when,  in  one  of  the 
engagements  on  Negros  Island  in  the 
Philippines,  he  single-handed  lulled  43 
Japs,  and  captured  9  pillboxes  in  a 
5-hour  battle. 

Such  courage  and  gallantry  in  the  face 
of  heavy  odds,  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honor  our 
Nation  can  bestow.  The  history  of  our 
great  country,  beginning  with  the  early 
pioneer  days  up  to  the  close  of  this  past 
war,  is  replete  with  accounts  of  heroic 
deeds  beyond  the  power  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  great  deeds  which  Lieutenant 
Sjogren  has  contributed  to  the  winning 
of  this  war  have  indeed  won  for  him  a 
place  amongst  the  great  war  heroes  of 
our  Nation,  a  small  token  of  which  is 
the  award  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 


laiatMB  in  Home  Buildinf  Muit  Be 
PrcTented ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  H017SB  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  a  large  home- 
building  firm  in  the  Southwest,  which  is 
located  at  Dallas,  approving  my  stand  in 
favor  of  preventing  inflation  in  home 
prices. 

The  telegram  manifests  such  a  fine 
public -spirited  attitude,  I  am  taking  the 
.  liberty  of  Inserting  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional RXCORO. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Dallas.  Ttx.,  October  8.  1945. 
Hon.  W«ioirr  Patmak. 

House  of  Representativea. 

Wasfiington,  D.  C: 
As  one  of  the  largest  home-building  firms  In 
Dallas,  we  are  heartily  In  favor  of  your  fight 
to  maintain  price  ceilings  on  new  homes. 
Such  ceilings  are  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect returning  veterans  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  for  the  best  interest  of  the  building 
industry.  With  price  control*  In  general 
favor  on  new  cairs.  radios,  and  other  scarce 
goods,  why  should  the  public  be  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  home-building  Industry? 
Rigid  and  strictly  enforced  price  ceilings  on 
aU  building  materials  and  on  the  completed 
house  and  lot  are  Imperative  to  prevent 
chaotic  inflation  and  a  repetition  of  a  dis- 
astrous building  boom  of  the  twentieth 
period.  The  claims  that  the  building  indus- 
try will  police  its  members  to  keep  prices 
in  line  and  that  competition  among  builders 
will  hold  prices  down.  Is  sheer  nonsense.  The 
dty  of  Dallas  needs  10.000  new  homes.    Until 


at  least  six  or  seven  thotisand  have  been 
built.  It  will  be  strictly  i  sellers'  market, 
with  the  only  competition  peing  that  of  bid- 
ding of  builders  for  labca-  and  materials, 
causing  a  continued  upwarp  spiral  In  prices, 
all  of  which  to  be  passed  |on  to  the  public. 
The  argument  that  ceilingsj  and  controls  will 
prevent  construction  of  n*w  homes  can  be 
quickly  exploded  by  exanuning  the  record 
of  the  title  VI  housing  program,  in  which 
private  builders  constructed  record  number 
of  housing  units  under  raist  rigid  controls. 
With  adequate  materials  and  labor  and  an 
unprecedented  demand,  tte  houses  will  be 
built.  The  only  question  is  whether  they 
will  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  with  fair 
profit  or  at  inflationary  and  profiteering 
prices.  Price  ceilings  on  th((  completed  house 
should  be  determined  by  thje  FHA,  using  OPA 
prices  of  materials.  FHA  aiready  has  ade- 
quate machinery  for  determining  fair  celling 
prices.  We  plan  to  start  10  houses  In  next 
few  weeks,  and  to  build  sic  next  year,  and 
we  will  welcome  the  placinr  of  ceiling  prices 
thereon.  We  believe  thai  this  opinion  is 
shared  by  many  builders  interested  in  a  fair 
profit  but  not  In  profiteering.  Letter  with 
additional  suggestions  follows,  air  mail.  If 
you  win  secure  air-line  p'iorlty  and  make 
hotel  reservations,  one  of  us  will  come  to 
Washington  at  our  expereel  to  testify  in  this 
matter  if  it  will  help  yovir  fight.  We  are 
members  of  National  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion. 

Lswts  &  Lambuith. 

H.  1>.  Lzwis. 

B.  I .  Lambuth. 

I  also  received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent in  which  he  mad?  the  following 
statement  concerning  iny  proposal  to 
keep  down  the  prices  ^t  homes  to  a 
reasonable  level: 


dags 


Unless  this  Is  done  the  r 
X  mean  any  man  with  ai> 
1 10.000.  wiU  be  able  to  buijd 
provide  kennels  for  their 
their  horses,  and   fancy 
pigeon  houses,  and  private 
before  the  returned  v 
can  provide  a  house  for  his 
live  in. 

I  hate  to  see  any  more 
long  as  we  have  as  many 
think  one  that  would  acc^mpl 
good  as  your  idea,  should 


I  ch  man.  by  whom 

Income  of  over 

fine  homes  and 

and  barns  for 

ctiicken  coops  and 

swimming  pools, 

1  and  little  man 

wife  and  baby  to 


ai 


t>; 


I  have  received  unfavoirable 
cations,  most  of  them  by 
dreds  of  people  in  Texaj 
the  district  I  have  the  hotor 
I  have  the  feeling  that 
grams  were  inspired  and 
pie  who  sent  them  have 
eration  to  all  the  facts, 
would  not  be  critical  of 
matter. 


Betblefaem-Fairiield's  ^reat  Building 
Record 


regulations,  but  as 
we  already  do,  I 
ish  as  much 
added. 


communl- 
wire.  from  hun- 
and  especially 
to  represent, 
riost  of  the  tele- 
most  of  the  peo- 
given  consid- 
Otherwise  they 
ity  action  in  this 
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EXTENSION  OP  ^tEMARKS 
or 

HON.  LANSDALE  0.  SASSCER 

or    MARTLAfiD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  OctobeJl  11.  1945 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the!  Conghessional 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
BalUmore  Sun  of  September  21.  1945.  on 
the  amazing  record  as  tojproduction  and 
administraUon  of  tlM  Hethlehem-Fair- 


fleld  shipyard  located  In  South  Balti- 
more, Md.  This  shipyard  received  the 
highest  award  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time Commission  for  its  eflBcient  and 
speedy  production  of  a  total  of  5. 187. SCO 
tons,  which  is  one-tenth  of  the  total 
American  merchant-marine  tonnage 
built  during  the  emergency  period. 
The  editorial  follows: 

BETHLZHTM-rAianXLO'S    GREAT    BXnLOINO 
SECORO 

The  Bethlehem-Falrfleld  shipyard,  whose 
war  work  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Wednes- 
day when  four  Victory  ships  slid  down  the 
ways,  has  the  distinction  of  having  built  more 
ships  during  .the  emergency  building  pro- 
gram than  any  other  shipyard  in  the  world. 
That  ought  to  correct  any  possible  impres- 
sion made  by  the  ballyhoo  over  the  ship- 
yards on  the  west  coast  that  they  and  they 
alone  did  the  Job. 

Bethlehem -Pairfleld  has  won  half  a  dozen 
pennants,  including  the  Gold  Wreath  Pen- 
nant, highest  award  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  And.  in  addition  to 
the  distinction  mentioned  above,  there  were 
other  impressive  reasons  why  those  awards 
were  merited. 

Bethlehem-Falrfleld  started  virtually  from 
scratch.  There  were  only  four  ways  on  the 
site  when  the  program  began.  In  short  order 
they  were  increased  to  16.  Bethlehem-Falr- 
fleld converted  shipbuilding  Into  an  assem- 
bly-line process.  No  sooner  was  a  ship 
launched  than  workmen  stepjsed  forward  to 
lay  the  keel  for  another.  Building  time  for  a 
Liberty  ship  was  cut  from  150  days  to  19 

Bethlehem-Falrfleld  in  Its  four  busy  years 
built  and  launched  a  total  of  508  ships,  of 
which  384  were  Llbertys,  94  Victorys,  and  30 
landing  craft.  It  delivered  100  Llbertys  In 
the  time  allotted  for  60.  The  508  ships 
totaled  5.187.800  tons,  or  10  percent  of  the 
deadweight  tonnage  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  built  In  the  emergency  period. 

At  its  peak  Bethlebem-Fairfleld  employed 
46.700  persons,  so  that  the  Industrial  com- 
munity was  a  city  In  Itself.  How  well  it 
buUt  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  its  ships  ever  broke  in  half  when  it  went 
to  sea.  a  circumstance  not  unknown  to  ships 
from  some  other  yards. 

Bethlehem-Fairfleld'B  record  Is  an  out- 
standing example  of  administration  and  pro- 
duction, and  one  which  places  the  local 
shipyard  high  on  the  list  of  those  that  made 
the  Nation's  monster  shipbuilding  program 
one  of  the  great  wonders  of  the  war.  Con- 
gratulations are  due  to  all  hands,  from  Pres- 
ident Willis  down,  who  had  a  part  in  that 
achievement. 


Army  Discharges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  h.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  the  alarming  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  appended.  If  the 
Army  cannot  discharge  men  as  fast  as 
planned,  then  it  ought  to  say  so,  frankly. 
Nothing  could  be  more  devastating  to 
morale  and  to  general  respect  for  our 
military  leaders  than  to  have  men  on  the 
ground  know  that  announced  figures  do 
not  correspond  with  the  facts.  I  ap- 
preciate fully  the  magnitude  of  the 
Army's  task  and  have  tried  to  explain 
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It  to  my  constituents,  but  let  us  have 
no  misrepresentation. 

Armt  Air  Fieid, 
Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak.,  September  28,  1945. 
Dr.  Walter  Jtnn>, 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  •  •  •.  We  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  eligible  for  separation 
3  or  4  months  ago  but  still  are  not  separated 
because  no  one  takes  the  Interest  in  getting 
them  processed  out.  Meanwhile  we  sit  and 
read  or  write  letters  because  of  the  lack  of 
work. 

The  talk  here  now  is  of  mass  desertion 
which  no  doubt  will  occur  If  the  discharges 
do  not  soon  reach  the  figures  stated  In  the 
papers.  Publicity  says  this  base  is  to  dis- 
charge 300  men  a  day  and  that  It  Is  on  eched- 
ule.  when,  however,  the  truth  Is  that  we 
separated  less  than  300  In  all  of  last  week,  and 
currently  reach  a  figure  of  50-60  per  day. 
We  have  10.000  permanent  party  men  here 
who  are  helping  separate  the  8,000  transients. 
On  the  present  schedule,  which  has  been 
operating  for  several  weeks.  It  will  take  3 
years  to  separate  the  men  on  this  base.  By 
Christmas,  unless  the  rate  is  speeded  up,  we 
lock  for  mass  desertions  of  men  who  are 
eligible  but  have  not  been  considered.  Many 
enlisted  men  and  officers  are  talking  and 
planning  to  be  gone  for  Christmas  with  or 
Without  leave.  A  great  many  offlcers  are 
preparing  letters  to  resign  their  commissions, 
the  chief  reason  being  that  there  is  so  much 
confusion  and  so  little  work  to  do.  Also 
many  men  who  had  been  considering  Reg- 
vilar  Army  life  have  changed  their  minds 
and  want  nothing  to  do  with  It.  This  in- 
cludes men  who  were  Regular  Army  before 
the  war  began  and  who  had  planned  a  career 
of  the  Army. 

Yours  truly, 

Coptain,  Medical  Corps.  A.  U.  S. 


Speech  of  Gen.  Brehon  Somenrell 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LANSDALE  G.  SASSCER 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  speeeb- 
by  Gen.  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  command- 
ing general  of  the  Army  Service  Forces, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  testimonial  din- 
ner at  the  Emerson  Hotel.  Baltimore, 
Md..  on  September  18,  in  honor  of  Mr, 
Howard  Bruce  who  recently  received 
from  President  Truman  the  Army's  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  his  major 
role  as  director  of  materiel  in  keeping 
supply  lines  open  to  the  battle  fronts. 

The  speech  follows :    • 

Governor  O'Conor,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  tonight.  You 
people  of  Maryland  can  take  the  greatest 
pride  in  your  accomplishments  and  in  the 
contribution  which  you  have  made  to  the 
war.  Your  factories,  your  arsenals,  your 
shipyards,  your  proving  grounds,  your  train- 
ing camps,  and  many  other  Army  and  Navy 
installations  played  a  vital  part  In  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Most  of  all,  you  can  take 
pride  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stal- 
wart Marylanders,  who  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
helped  to  raise  our  flag  over  Berlin  and 
Tokyo. 

The  United  States  entered  World  War  II 
somewhat  better  prepared  than  we  were  In 


the  first  world  conflict.  Nevertheless,  the 
beginnings  were  woefully  small  and  pitifully 
inadequate.  We  needed  men,  materiel, 
camps,  and  training  areas.  We  needed  uni- 
form and  shoes,  tents  and  trucks,  guns  and 
taore  guns,  amunition — everything.  WeU. 
not  quite  everything.  We  had  the  will  to 
win.  We  had  the  American  capacity  to  or- 
ganize. We  had  the  best  industrial  skill  In 
the  world.  We  had  unity.  We  had  the 
American  knack  of  turning  our  dreams  into 
reality,  of  converting  ideas  and  aspirations 
into  steel,  into  cannon.  Into  trucks.  We 
had  the  men  and  Women  in  all  walks  of  life, 
who  when  handed  the  Job,  did  that  job  up  to 
the  hilt. 

The  United  States  Army  was  too  small  and 
lll-equlpped  to  wage  war  on  a  world-wide 
scale.  The  enemy  was  ready.  His  conquests 
in  Europe  had  already  proved  his  strength. 
The  rapid  surge  across  the  East  Indies  was 
to  demonstrate  Japanese  preparedness.  The 
Nazi  and  the  Jap  were  powerful,  arrogant 
and  determined  to  crush  us  at  once.  In  order 
to  combat  their  aggression,  we  not  only  had 
to  perfect  an  organization  that  would  work 
and  to  supply  the  tools  of  battle  to  that 
organization,  but  we  had  to  fight  a  war  while 
we  organized  and  equipped  our  armies. 

The  Army  Service  Forces  had  a  Job  of 
work  to  do.  Nothing  could  stand  in  the  way 
of  Its  swift  accomplishment.  The  problems 
were  manifold.  There  was  the  task  of  dig- 
ging out  enough  raw  materials  to  make  all 
that  had  to  be  made  and  the  additional 
task  of  convincing  a  persistent  minority  that 
the  military  must  be  served  first  at  what- 
ever inconvenience  to  others.  There  was  the 
business  of  land  on  which  to  build  camps, 
posts,  airfields,  and  bombing  ranges.  There 
was  the  actual  construction  which  had  to  be 
accomplished  swiftly  In  spite  of  shortages 
of  labor  and  materials;  military  production 
had  to  be  expanded:  ports  had  to  be  made 
ready:  millions  of  men  had  to  be  trained 
to  countless  Jobs. 

In  those  early  months  only  one  thing 
counted.  That  thing  was  speed.  Speed  in 
getting  into  military  production:  speed  In 
headquarters  itsslf;  speed  on  the  drawing 
boards  of  the  planners;  speed  in  the  shops 
and  mines,  in  the  forests,  and  on  the  rail- 
roads and  waterways;  speed  In  the  ports  and 
the  new  depots  and  camps;  speed  in  making 
decisions  and  In  carrying  them  out.  New 
plans  had  to  be  drawn  for  new  weapons  to 
meet  new  conditions  of  war.  New  tools  had 
to  be  designed  and  hammered  out  to  make 
these  new  weapons.  New  buildings  had  to 
be  constructed  to  house  the  new  tools.  New 
workers  had  to  be  trained  to  use  them.  New 
materials  had  to  be  found  In  abundance  to 
replace  traditional  materials  which  were 
scarce. 

The  Army  Service  Forces  faced  the  problem 
of  managing  these  diverse  and  far-flung 
operations.  It  had  to  set  up  the  structure 
within  which  they  could  be  made  to  work. 
It  had  to  find  the  men  best  fitted  to  accom- 
plish Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  highly 
specialized  tasks.  It  had  to  integrate  and 
coordinate  their  labors.  It  had  to  apply 
some  checks  and  balances.  It  had  to  insti- 
tute new  management  methods,  improve  old 
ones.  It  had  to  design  and  build  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  largest  and  most  complicated 
business  in  history.  It  had  to  find  exactly 
the  right  personnel  to  operate  that  business 
smoothly  at  all  levels,  had  to  get  immediate 
results.  It  was  evident  then,  even  to  the 
laymen,  that  the  task  ahead  wu  well-nigh 
Impossible.  Time,  that  most  precious  and 
most  expensive  element,  would  be  the  major 
factor  in  the  program. 

To  bolster  our  own  determination  and  to 
fortify  the  weaker  spirits,  ASP  adopted  a 
brash  and  Ixjastful  slogan — "The  impossible 
we  do  at  once;  the  miraculous  takes  a  little 
longer."  We  had  to  find  the  leaders  for  this 
organization,  men  who  believed  in  otir  slogan 
and  moreover,  men  who  could   make   it   a 


reality.  We  are  meeting  tonight  to  do  honor 
to  one  of  these  miracle  men. 

The  impossible  was  done  immediately. 
Production  mounted  steadily.  Weapons 
poured  out  of  new  munitions  plants.  Scien- 
tists found  means  of  using  new  raw  materials 
to  take  the  place  of  scarce  ones.  Engineers 
found  new  means  of  producing  more  of 
everything  faster.  Mechanics  and  farmers, 
housewives  and  preachers  and  school  children 
stood  along  the  assembly  lines  of  the  Nation 
turning  out  the  tools  of  battle. 

Around  the  clock,  day  and  night,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  industrial  America 
labored  from  Maryland  to  California  to  kefp 
up  with  the  endless,  growing  demand.  Men 
were  talking  no  longer  of  defense.  These 
were  not  weapons  of  self-protection  we  were 
making.  They  were  weapons  of  victory.  We 
were  shipping  men  and  materials  overseas  in 
the  longest  supply  lines  in  history  and  getting 
them  where  they  were  needed  on  time. 

For  two  hard  years  the  Army  Service  Forces 
had  been  performing  ths  Impossible.  The 
American  people  had  produced  and  the  Army 
Service  Forces  had  delivered  weapons  and  sup- 
plies we  had  only  wished  for  on  Decemt>er  7, 
1941.  Landing  a  mUlion  men  and  a  hundred 
thousand  vehicles  through  the  surf  of  the 
Normandy  beaches  in  109  days  stirred  barely 
a  ripple  of  comment  at  home.  It  was  ex- 
pected and  accepted.  Yet  this  landing  and 
many  others  wovild  have  been  Impossible 
without  the  hundreds  of  amphibious  ve- 
hicles and  other  devices  which  a  few  months 
earlier  had  l>een  regarded  more  as  a  JulM 
Verne  concept  than  a  possibility. 

We  had  not  fallen  short  of  the  second  half 
of  our  pledge.  We  had  performed  our  mir- 
acles but  not  all  miracles  to  talk  about.  In 
secrecy,  scattered  about  the  continent,  ASP 
clBcers  and  the  leading  scientists  of  the 
world  were  experimenting,  planning  and 
building  and  preparing.  Some  results  war* 
appearing. 

The  Signal  Corps,  working  on  British  be- 
ginnings, had  made  radar  a  weapon  of  war 
from  a  scientific  curiosity.  It  perfonncd 
dally  miracles  behind  the  screen  of  censor- 
ship. Our  planes  were  equipped  wllh  this 
device  in  rapidly  Increasing  numbers  and  its 
application  both  on  land  and  sea  for  offense 
and  defense  gave  deadllness  to  our  attack 
and  certainly  to  our  defense.  Thanks  to  the 
magic  eye  of  radar,  able  to  penetrate  night 
and  fog,  we  had  miracle  number  one.  But 
it  was  a  secret  and  no  one  dared  talk  about  it. 

Army  doctors  were  performing  their  mir- 
acles. Penicillin  already  had  proved  itself 
and  the  ASF  and.  Industry  had  commandeered 
enough  labor  and  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials to  turn  out  the  new  life-saving  drug 
in  ever-growing  quantity.  Our  doctors 
proved  its  use  and  application.  Meanwhile 
in  Italy  they  v^ere  halting  plagues  with  an- 
other drug  called  DDT,  a  magic  powder  which 
destroyed  vermin  and  insects,  with  little 
danger  to  man.  Operating  in  tents  t>ehlnd 
the  battlefield  and  In  the  hospitals,  they 
daily  did  their  miracles  In  surgery  and  med- 
icine. 

Other  miracles  came  ^o  pass  In  this  year, 
miracles  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
Lohg  a  dream  of  artillerymen  was  a  shell 
which  would  burst  of  Itself  when  at  ths  best 
distance  from  the  target,  burst  without  man- 
made  errors  In  estimating  distances  and  al- 
titudes in  fuze  setting.  Such  self -operating 
shells  came  into  being  and  were  hurled  with 
deadly  effect  against  the  enemy.  Another 
Ordnance  miracle  was  a  recolUess  cannon  of 
unbelievably  light  weight  and  precision, 
completed  and  rushed  into  battle  In  time  to 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
forces.  UntU  seen,  these  weapons  could  not 
be  accepted  by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the 
age-old  heavy  cannon  with  the  elabcrate 
mechanisms. 

Other  miracles  appeared.  The  mobile  36- 
Inch  mortar,  the  greatest  gun  of  all  time, 
which  flres  a  shell  weighing  nearly  two  tons; 
Infrared  light  apparatus  for  flghtlng  in  the 
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dark:  the  Army  communications  network, 
Unking  together  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world,  all  the  continents  and  all  our 
secret  outposts;  landing  mats  which  in  real- 
ity are  prefabricated  airfields — all  these  and 
many  others  followed. 

Early  in  the  war  the  ASF  had  set  up  its 
moct  secret  of  secret  weapons.  It  was  dubbed, 
dlsarmlngly  the  lianhattan  Engineer  District. 
With  M.OOO.COO.OOO.  125.000  workers,  and  with 
all  the  resources  of  American  science,  British 
aid.  our  university  and  indvistrial  lat>ora- 
tories.  the  Army  engineers  t>egan  the  pro- 
duction of  the  atomic  bomb.  You  all  know 
the  result.  The  war  ended  In  a  flash  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  miracle  that  produced  all  the  other 
miracles  was  something  even  more  Ameri- 
can than  any  one  of  them.  It  was  the 
organizaticn  and  vitalizing  of  this  vast 
machine.  It  was  the  Job  of  marshalling  into 
one  cohesive  group  the  knowledge,  power,  and 
determination  which  made  it  possible  to 
mobilize  and  direct  almost  limitless  capacity 
of  this  Nation  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
combat  elements  of  the  Army.  It  was  the 
creation  of  a  will  and  power  that  brooked 
no  interference  and  was  undaunted  by  any 
obstacle,  to  create  and  supply  the  weapons 
of  victory,  to  furnish  the  necessary  services 
for  those  who  swept  our  enemies  from  the 
fields. 

Mr.  Bruce  was  one  of  the  great  architects 
in  the  design  of  that  machine.  He  didn't  en- 
ter the  military  service — he  just  exposed 
himself  to  it.  Before  he  knew  what  had 
happened  to  him,  we  had  him  in  the  fold. 
We  didn't  quite  get  him  in  all  the  way. 
We  tried  to  persuade  him  to  put  on  a  uni- 
form. We  didn't  succeed  in«  that.  Mr. 
Bruce  smiled  benignly  and  always  managed 
to  k«ep  one  civUian  foot  on  the  free  soil 
of  the  free  State  of  Maryland.  He  said  he 
wan«e<l  fo  preserve  the  inalienable  right  to 
tell  anyone  to  go  to  hell  whenever  he  felt 
like  it.  Tou  know  him.  You  know,  when 
he  really  had  something  on  his  mind,  how 
he  made  a  speech  here  in  Baltimore  when 
his  teeth  were  actually  wired  together.  You 
know  how  dear  the  right  to  say  what  he 
pleases  miut  be  to  a  man  like  that. 

His    Job    assignments    have    been    legion. 
Originally  we  gave  him  the  task  of  cracking 
some  of  the  hard  nuts,  some  of  the  especially 
difficult  things  which  were  of  major  impor- 
tance, and  which  were  slowing  our  progress. 
After  starting  a  successful  program  for  the 
conservation  of  critical  and  short  materials, 
he   was   appointed  chief   of  the  Production 
Service   Branch.     During    the    months    that 
followed  his  responsibility 'increased  as  in  a 
series  of  changes  he  served  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Production  Division.  Director  of  Pro- 
duction Scheduling.  Director  of  Procurement, 
Deputy  Director  of  Materiel,  and.  finally.  Di- 
rector of  Materiel.     In  addition  to  these  full- 
time  Jobs,  he  took  over  the  task  of  reorgan- 
izing the  entire  system  of  procurement  for 
the    Transportation    Corps.      He    acted    as 
chairman  on  a  committee  for  postwar  plan- 
ning and  demobilization  and  as  co-chairman 
of    the    Army-Navy    Electronics    Production 
Agency.     He  was  the  War  Department  repre- 
sentative on  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
and  a  member  of  the  powerful  production 
executive  committee  of  the  WPB,  which  actu- 
ally steered  the  production  of  the  Nation. 
Always  he  moved  from  one  tight  spot  to  an- 
other, always  to  more  and  more  responsibil- 
ity, and  always  he  left  behind  him  a  well- 
organized  Job,  a  well -organized  group  of  ca- 
pable officers — officers  he  had  hand  picked  to 
carry  on  after  he  was  summoned  to  another 
field. 

It  was  more  than  a  comfort  to  have  Howard 
Bruce  at  hand.  I  soon  found  myself,  when 
problems  were  tough  and  going  hard,  call*ng 
on  him  to  go  to  work  on  them.  I  knew  if 
anyone  could  handle  them  he  could,  and  he 
never  let  us  down.  Dtu-lng  all  this  while  he 
was  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  others  in 
ths   organization.    His   ability   to    take   on 
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heavier  and  heavier  jobs, 
in  quick  succession,  and  to 
orderly  successful 
pushed  our  programs  forw4rd 
pace.    He  moved  fast,  but 
tered  and  he  never  lost  hi:  i 

It  was  a  great  relief  in 
of  greatest  stress  when  we 
difBcult  problems,  to  have 
of  this  evening,  walk  into 
lighted,  eyes  twinkling,  hia 
will  admit  there  were  timei  i 
so  engrossed  that  he  let  hi  i 
he  never  stopped  pushing. 

Every  man  who  fired  a 
on  the  front,  every  man 
eat.  enough  to  wear,  who 
battles,  owes  Howard  Bruce 
I  want  to  express  my  own 
to  your  distinguished  guest 
done.    I  want  to  thank  hinr 
ting  what  was  needed  to  tin  i 
it  but  for  preparing  againi  t 
war  so  that  the  business  o: 
ment  could  be  an  orderly 

So  much  for  the  Job 
done  for  the  Army.    So  mu^h 
whom  we  all  depended 
let  us  down. 

I  would  like  to  add  that 
know  Howard  Bruce 
an  executive  but  as  a  mac 
a  great  honor  to  call  him 
I  treasure  our  official 
ly.  I  hope  that  the  warm 
which  we  have  established 
the  rest  of  my  days.    I  wadt 
you,  the  people  of  Maryla^id 
fortune  to  have  him  with 
what  he  means  to  you  anc 
presence    among    you    will 
strength  and  inspiration, 
love  him  as  we  do  in  the 
are  glad  to  have  him  back 


(ine  after  another 

turn  in  the  same 

every  time, 

at  the  desired 

:  le  was  never  flus- 

sense  of  humor. 

^me  of  the  times 

were  loaded  with 

( lur  honored  guest 

1  he  room,  his  face 

spirit  at  ease.     I 

when  he  became 

pipe  go  out,  but 


my 


or  a  cartridge 
o  had  enough  to 
shelter  between 
for  a  part  of  this. 
{ lersonal  gratitude 
for  a  Job  superbly 
not  only  for  get- 
men  who  needed 
the  end  of  the 
halting  procure- 
drocess. 

Howard  Bruce  has 

for  the  man  on 

who  never  once 


anil 


I  have  come  to 

intimately  not  only  as 

and  I  esteem  it 

friend.    Though 

relationship  most  high- 

bjond  of  friendship 

will  last  through 

to  congratulate 

,  on  your  good 

again.    I  know 

I  know  that  his 

be    a    source    of 

I  know  that  you 

Ai-my  and  that  you 

with  you. 


yau 


Coiitinaation  of  Federal  1  ^onds  for  Child- 
Care  Centers  a  Necessi^  To  Give  States 
Time  To  Enact  Statel  Le^slation  To 
Protect  These  Children^President  Tru- 
man Is  To  Be  Commenced  for  Sensible, 
Soond  Letter  to  the  Hputt  and  Senate 
of  October  4, 1945,  At^ng  $7,000,000, 
Already  Appropriated,!  bat  Unexpend- 
ed, Be  Used  | 
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HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 


or  CAuroR: 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPl^SENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Octobei  11.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: wrote  you  a  let- 
ter, October  4,  1945.  on  tnis  vital  subject 
of  child-care  centers.  Tne  Clerk  of  this 
great  House  on  yesterday  read  it  to  the 
Members  of  this  House, land  it  was  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record.  It 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
September  5,  1945,  he  h^d  proposed  re- 
scission of  several  war-»related  appro- 
priations, including  comE(i unity  facilities. 
The  President  then  askid  rescission  of 
$19,115,000  unexpended  bklances  therein. 
In  his  letter  on  Octobe^  4,  he  recom- 
mended that  his  request  for  rescission  of 
the  amount  of  over  $1^.000,000  be  re- 
duced to  $12,115.00a   In  pther  words,  he 


recommended  the  continuance  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $7,000,000.  already  in 
hand  and  already  appropriated — to  the 
end  that  these  needed  child-care  centers 
until  March  1,  1946,  be  operated  in  the 
respective  States. 

Recently  Representatives  from  several 
States  appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  this  very  subject. 
This  was  before  the  President's  letter 
came  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  also  be- 
fore the  same  letter  went  to  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  We  urged 
that  the  continued  operation  of  these 
needed  child-care  centers  in  the  respec- 
tive States  was  a  continuing  Federal  ob- 
ligation, at  least  until  the  States  had  been 
granted  further  and  reasonable  time  to 
enact  their  own  State  legislation  for  these 
70,000  kiddies.  We  argued  that  these 
children  were  the  victims  of  this  war — 
and  that  these  children  must  not  be 
penalized.  We  argued  that  it  was  at 
least  as  essential  to  protect  the  children 
In  a  period  of  reconversion  as  it  was  to 
protect  reconverted  machinery  from  war 
purposes  to  those  of  peace. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  coincide 
with  the  President's  request.  After  all, 
he  took  the  original  responsibility  on 
September  5  of  asking  the  rescission  of 
over  $19,000,000.  Now  he  is  also  far- 
seeing  enough,  human  enough,  and  sen- 
sible enough  to  squarely  meet  the  issue 
of  the  need  as  It  is,  and  ask  that  this 
amount  be  reduced  by  $7,000,000.  I  fail 
to  see  how  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  do  less  than  follow  our  great 
President  in  the  interests  of  conserving 
the  character  of  these  70,000  children  of 
our  Nation. 

To  comply  with  the  President's  request 
will  make  unnecessary  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Doyle  bill.  H.  R.  4202, 
on  the  same  subject,  which  asked  $5,000.- 
000  for  the  same  purpose;  and  by  com- 
plying with  the  President's  request  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  this  House 
will  be  doing  a  bit  of  prompt,  sensible, 
sound  action.  It  Is  bound  to  save  big 
budgets  in  tax  doUars  later. 

I  herewith  set  forth  a  valued  commu- 
nication to  me  of  October  4,  1945,  from 
the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Los 
Angeles.  This  should  be  valuable  for 
down-to-date,  concrete  factual  data, 
and  also  sets  forth  an  interesting  and 
constructive  statement  of  principles. 
The  thought  of  this  communication  is 
reflective  of  the  thinking  and  needs  of 
these  children  and  their  parents: 

Weltaee  Cottscil  or 
MnnopOLrrAN  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  4,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Cltd«  Dotl«, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Ma.  Doyle  :  This  will  confirm  telegram 
wnt  you  on  October  2,  reading  as  follows: 
"Emergency  child-care  committee  In  meet- 
ing held  October  1  approved  report  made  by 
Research  Department  of  Welfare  Coimcil  of 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  on  present  status 
of  mothers  using  child-care  centers.  Ninety- 
eight  percent  of  mothers  using  nursery  cen- 
ters returned  cards  and  about  85  percent  of 
mothers  using  extended  day-care  centers. 
Twenty  percent  of  mothers  are  sole  support 
of  families;  78  percent  partial  support.  Over 
60  percent  of  this  group  have  husbandsf  stUl 
la    •ervice,     Ckjpy    preliminary    report    on 
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survey  and  copy  of  statement  of  principles 
adopted  by  committee  being  sent  you.  Urge 
appropriations  committee  authorize  contin- 
ued lue  of  Lanham  Act  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  child-care  centers,  at  least  for 
period  long  enough  for  State  legislature  In 
special  session  to  take  necessary  action." 

In  accordance  with  our  telegram,  we  are 
enclosing  copy  of  preliminary  report  on  sur- 
vey which  was  made  during  the  week  Sap- 
tember  10-15,  and  copy  of  statement  of  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  the  emergency  child-care 
committee  at  its  meeting  on  October  1,  1945. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

H.  P.  WHrre. 
Chairman,  Emergency  Child-Care 
Committee. 


SOME  ANSWERS  TO  QDESTIONS  ABOUT  CHILD-CA.U 
CENTERS  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

(This  is  a  part  of  a  more  complete  report  on 
child-care  program  facts  which  will  soon 
be  released) 

Question.  How  complete  was  the  coverage 
on   the  recent  child -care  survey? 

Answer.  The  recent  child-care  survey  In- 
cluded all  nurseries  and  extended  day-care 
centers  in  Los  Angeles  County.  Returns  for 
the  nursery  centers  were  nearly  98  percent 
of  September  attendance.  The  extended  day 
care  returns  represent  about  85  percent  of 
September  attendance.  (Over  7,6C0  question- 
naires were  tallied.) 

Question.  Is  there  still  a  wartime  need 
for  child-care  centers? 

Answer.  Yes.  Since  39  percent  of  these 
mothers  are  working  to  supplement  the  sol- 
dier allotments  from  their  husbands  who 
are  still  in  service.  This  does  not  include 
divorced  women  or  women  whose  husbands 
have  recently  returned  from  service  but  who 
are  not  yet  able  to  work. 

Question.  Child-care  centers  were  set  up  as 
a  wartime  service.  Is  this  program  needed 
after  VJ-day? 

Answer.  Yes.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the 
mothers  returning  the  questionnaire  say  that 
the  child-care  program  is  still  necessary. 

Question.  Who  supports  these  children  who 
use   the  child-care  centers? 

Answer.  Twenty  percent  of  the  mothers  are 
sole  support  of  the  children.  Although  77  9 
percent  receive  partial  support  from  the 
father,  half  of  this  group  are  fathers  in  serv- 
ice. 

Question.  Where  are  the  fathers  of  these 
children? 

Answer.  The  following  percentages  explain 
the  whereabcuts  of  the  fathers  of  these  chil- 
dren: 

Percent 

Home  and  employed 35.6 

Home  but  incapacitated > 2.  9 

Still  in  armed  forces 89.0 

Missing  or  killed 1.4 

Deceased 3.3 

Other  _._ _ 17. 8 

("Other"  includes  all  divorced,  separated, 
and  deserted  mothers.) 

Question.  Are  these  mothers  still  employed 
after  lay-offs  in  war  industries? 

Answer.  Yes.  Ninety-two  and  three-tenths 
percent  of  the  mothers  are  employed  at  pres- 
ent. About  5  percent  of  the  mothers  are 
unemployed  since  VJ-day  and  are  now  look- 
ing for  work. 

Question.  What  ages  are  the  children  who 
require  child  care? 

Answer.  Fifty -seven  and  six-tenths  percent 
of  the  children  are  between  2  and  5  years. 

Question.  Is  this  an  in-migrant  problem? 

Answer.  No.  Only  15  percent  of  these 
mothers  have  l>een  in  Los  Angeles  County 
less  than  3  years  and  could  be  considered  in- 
migrants.  One-third  of  the  mothers  were 
bom  in  California. 

Question.  What  kind  of  Jobs  do  these 
mothers  hold? 

Answer.  In  rank  order  of  largest  percent- 
ages, mothers  are  employed  as; 


1.  Secretaries,  office  clerks. 

2.  Operatives  In  Indxistry. 

3.  Sales  clerks. 

4.  Bookkeepers,  cashiers. 
6.  Teachers. 

6.  Laboiers. 

Question.  Could  these  mothers  bear  full 
cost  of  these  centers  during  an  interim  period 
before  proper  legislation  is  passed? 

Answer.  Probably  not.  Al>out  50  percent 
of  the  mothers  say  they  could  pay  as  much 
as  $1  a  day  for  a  brief  period:  75  cents  per  day 
is  the  amount  which  most  say  they  are  able 
to  pay. 

Question.  Are  mothers  who  have  employed 
husbands  at  hqme  Justified  In  continuing 
work  and  using  child-care  centers? 

Answer.  Yes;  in  many  inviidual  cases. 
Here  are  a  few  sample  remarks  from  some 
of  the  mothers  who  use  child-care  centers, 
but  have  employed  husbands  at  home:  "My 
husband  is  Just  out  of  service  and  is  starting 
a  business.  It  is  necessary  that  I  help  him 
for  a  while  until  he  can  get  a  better  start." 
"My  husband  is  employed  in  shipyards  now 
and  may  lose  his  Job  any  day.  We  have  five 
children  to  support.  The  money  I  make  Is 
needed  to  keep  us  going."  From  a  Mexican 
cannery  worker:  "We  have  four  children  to 
support.  It  takes  the  two  of  us  working  to 
keep  up  the  family  expenses."  "When  we 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  we  couldn't  find  a 
hous3  to  rent.  We  had  to  buy  a  house  and 
if  I  stopped  working  we  would  lose  everything 
because  my  husband's  salary  is  too  small  to 
keep  up  the  payments."  "I  am  a  qualified 
teacher  with  a  California  credential  and  re- 
turned to  teaching  because  of  the  desperate 
need  for  teachers."  "All  the  hospitals  are 
short  of  help  and  overcrowded.  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  asked  me  to  work  because  of  the 
shortage  of  registered  pharmacists  every- 
where at  this  time." 

(Prepared  by  research  department.  Welfare 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles.) 

Accepted  by  emergency  child-care  commit- 
tee. Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Los  An- 
geles, October  1,  1945.) 

Emergency  Child-Care  Committee  Welfare 
Council  or  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles — 
Statement  or  Principles 

I.  Community  obligation  to  our  children: 
In  order  that  our  children,  who  constitute 
our  country's  most  valuable  asset,  may  re- 
ceive the  protection,  care,  nurture,  and  train- 
ing needed  for  their  wholesale  development, 
the  community  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
such  community  facilities  as  may  be  needed 
to  supplement  and  strengthen  their  home 
life. 

II.  Need  for  day-care  facilities:  Social  and 
economic  conditions  of  long  standing  have 
made  it  necessary  for  many  mothers  to  work. 
These  conditions,  which  have  been  accen- 
tuated by  the  war,  will  continue.  To  assure 
the  welfare  of  their  children,  working  moth- 
ers must  arrange  for  day  care  while  they 
work.  Many  mothers  cannot  provide  this 
care  without  publicly  operated  facilities. 

in.  Value  of  Child  Care  Center  Program: 
The  present  child-care  center  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  public  schools  has  proved 
to  be  the  most  effective  and  satisfactory 
means  of  providing  these  necessary  day-care 
facilities.  In  addition  to  the  educational 
values  accruing  to  the  children  from  the  op- 
emtlon  of  the  centers,  they  have  helped  to 
eliminate  the  "door  key"  child,  have  tended 
to  reduce  child  neglect  and  delinquency,  and 
have  made  it  possible  for  mothers  to  main- 
tain homes  for  their  children. 

IV.  State  responsibility:  The  State  legis- 
lature should  enact  legislation  needed  to  pro- 
vide— 

A.  authority  to  the  school  districts  to  al- 
low the  continued  operation  of  these  chUd- 
care  centers: 

B.  a  practicable  plan  of  financial  support, 
to  be  based  upon  a  combination  of  reasonable 
fees  by  parents,  and  State  subsidies. 


V.  Federal  responsibility:  The  Federal 
Government  should  contribute  to  a  State 
child-care  center  program  to  help  meet  those 
needs  which  are  specifically  connected  with 
military  service. 


United  States  Textile  Industry  Has  Great 
Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOUTH  CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  further 
evidence  of  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
both  employers  and  employees  in  the 
textile  industry  In  providing  war  essen- 
tials, I  call  attention  to  the  attached  ar- 
ticle from  the  Greenville  <S.  C),  News, 
of  September  23,  1945: 

UNnxo  States  Textile  Industry  Has  Gheat 
Record 

(By  Mary  James  Cottrell) 
Washington,  September  23. — How  the  tex- 
tile industry  stepped  up  production  from  an 
average  output  of  1,850.000.(X)0  linear  yards 
per  quarter  during  the  period'from  1934  to 
1938,  to  2.588.000,000^  linear  yards  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1944.  as  shown  by  figures  from 
the  War  Production  Board,  marks  a  record 
of  achievement  for  southern  textile  mills 
which  have  played  an  important  role  In  the 
war  effort. 

All  too  often  the  average  person  is  prone  to 
look  upon  statistics  as  cold  figures.  But 
back  of  all  statistics  there  are  stores  of 
human  beings.  Just  as  back  of  the  statistics 
or  figures  showing  the  remarkable  record  the 
American  textile  industry  compiled  in  pro- 
ducing for  victory  in  World  War  II  are  the 
men  and  women  who  made  that  record 
possible. 

HOUSEWIVES  help 

This  record  of  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion is  the  etory  of  the  housewife  who  took 
her  husband's  place  in  the  factory  when  he 
went  away  to  war.  It  Is  the  story  of  the 
men  and  women  who  worked  longer  hours, 
usually  48  hours  a  week  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  54  hours  in  1  week.  The  record  of 
the  textile  Industry  is  one  upon  which  any 
Industry,  great  or  small,  may  well  look  with 
satisfaction.  It  is  a  record  of  production  In- 
creased man3rfold  as  the  need  for  materials 
for  the  armed  service  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  meant  round-the-clock  operation 
with  much  of  the  machinery  worn  and  obso- 
lete— for  the  steel  that  would  have  gone  into 
the  needed  new  machinery  was  being  made 
Into  guns  and  tanks.  It  took  much  planning 
and  much  ingenuity,  but  the  textile  indus- 
try, more  than  80  percent  of  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  South,  was  equal  to  the  task. 
And  the  proudest  part  of  this  record  Is  that 
the  textile  industry  made  its  contribution  to 
the  v.'ar  effort  without  calling  to  Uncle  Sam 
for  large  hand-outs  of  public  funds. 

This  record  was  compiled  in  the  same 
plants  in  which  civilian  goods  had  been 
turned  out  In  the  comparative  quiet  of  the 
peacetime  years.  While  other  industries  were 
calling  on  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration and  its  various  subsidiaries  for 
loans  and  granto  totaling  122,864.000.000.  the 
textile  Industry  borrowed  only  $1,363,900 
from  this  branch  of  the  Government  to 
finance  its  expanded  operations.  And  only 
$200.(XX)  of  even  this  comparatively  trifllnj 
amount  of  $1,353,900  went  to  mills  in  the 
South.  The  remainder  went  to  irllls  In  the 
North  or  in  border  States. 
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Figures  complied  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  show  that  through 
August  31.  1945.  that  agency  made  loans  to- 
taling »1. 884, 000. 000  for  war  purposes  to  going 
concerns,  those  already  operating  but  need- 
ing additional  financing  to  expand  produc- 
tion. This  included  the  $200,000  borrowed 
by  southern  textile  mills  and  the  total  of 
•1.363.900  borrowed  by  all  the  textile  In- 
dusiry.  But  when  loans  made  to  sU  Indus- 
tries. Including  those  made  by  such  RFC 
subsidiaries  as  the  Metals  Reserve  Corpora- 
flon.  Petroleum  for  War  Administration,  and 
the  Rubber  Reserve  Administration,  the  total 
soars  up  to  922.864  OOO. 000. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  In  common 
With  other  Induatrlea  obtained  certificates  of 
necessity  from  the  War  Production  Board 
under  which  they  were  permitted  to  amor- 
tize within  a  maximum  of  5  years  funds  spent 
on  improvements.  The  cotton  textile  Indus- 
try can  well  be  proud  of  being  able  to  stand 
on  lu  own  feet  during  the  wartime  emer- 
gency and  yet  meet  all  demands  made  on  it. 

How  the  textile  Industry  stepped  up  pro- 
duction from  an  average  output  of  1.850.- 
OOO.OOO  Unesr  yards  per  quarter  during  the 
period.  •  •  •  Prom  1834^  38  to  2  588  - 
000.000  linear  yards  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1944.  Is  shown  by  figures  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board.  And  this  record  Is  even  more 
remarkable  when  It  is  taken  Into  considera- 
tion that  It  was  made  while  the  armed  serv- 
ices were  drafting  the  younger  and  more  able- 
bodied  men  away  from  their  machines. 

Present  reqprta  indicate  th-^t  production 
during  the  present  quarter  will  total  almost 
2.500,000.000  linear  yards  which  is  250  000  000 
yards  more  than  the  WPB  had  set  as  the 
Industry-wide  goal.  Production  for  July  and 
August  was  1.580.000.000  yards,  with  produc- 
Uon  in  September  expected  to  reach  approx- 
imately 900000.000  yards. 


tis  In   the   minority  hav;  been   waging   on 


Speech  of  Hon.  Clarence  J.  Brown 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  11.  1945 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Hon.  Clarence  J.  Erown  before  the  Gid- 
dings  Club  of  Warren.  Ohio,  on  October 
6.  1945: 

There  are  many  reasons  why  It  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  here  In  Warren 
tonight. 

First.  I  consider  It  a  great  honor  and  a 
real  privilege  to  be  Invited  to  attend  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  so  famous  an  organization 
as  the  Oiddlngs  Club,  and  to  be  asked  to 
speak  before  it  on  the  Issues  of  the  day.  This 
Is  not  the  first  of  the  Clubs  banquets  I 
have  attended,  for  I  recall,  with  pleasure,  pre- 
vious occasions  of  this  kind  during  my  years 
of  service  as  a  State  official. 

Second.  The  acceptance  of  your  gracious 
Invitation  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
again  meet  and  greet  many  of  my  old  friends 
of  Warren  and  northeastern  Ohio — for.  as 
one  grows  older,  the  truth  that  the  friend- 
ships we  make  along  the  way  are  the  greatest 
values  we  can  gain  from  life  becomes  more 
evident  year  by  year. 

Third.  Coming  to  Warren  has  given  me  a 
reason  and  an  excuse  to  get  away  from  tha 
madhouse  called  Washington,  for  a  little 
while,  to  mingle  with  you  staunch  and  sound 
Americans  of  the  old  western  reserve  and 
from  you  to  draw  the  strength  and  inspira- 
tion to  continue  to  carry  on  the  fight  those  of 


Capitol  Hill  for  the  past 
preserve  representative  gc 
terprise  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  struggle  has  not  t>een  an  easy  one 
Indeed,  the  last  few  years  have  been  difficult 
ones  to  serve  in  the  Coni  ;res»  of  the  United 
States — especially  for  a  lepubllcan.  Since 
March  4.  1933,  we  have  jeen  many  changes 
In  government  and  in  our  national  life. 
Long  before  war  came,  vaste  and  extrava- 


gance were   the   order  of 


political  philoaophy  thai  the  Government 
should  support  the  peopl  ►  rather  than  that 
the  people  should  Euppoit  the  Government 
was.  temporarily  at  least,  accepted  by  the 
majority. 

For  seven  long  years,  pi  lor  to  the  inaugu- 
ration of  our  national  defense  program  in 
the  early  sununer  of  1940  the  New  Deal  ad- 
ministration, then  in  powfr.  based  Its  entire 


decade  or  more  to 
vernment.  free  en- 


the  day.  and  the 


problems  of  those 
ig.     Spending   was 


approach  to  the  domestic 
days  upon   deficit  spend! 

the  easy  way  out.     Spending  was  popular 

and  it  was  politically  ex  )edient.  However. 
it  was  a  program  which  brought  no  real  or 
permanent  solution  for  any  of  the  problems 
then  confronting  the  Na:ion.  Instead  the 
New  Deal  spending  program  was  both  short- 
sighted and  selfish,  for  it  simply  shifted  the 
domestic  problems  of  that  day,  and  the  debts 
which  were  being  incurred,  to  the  shoulders 
of  those  not  yet  endowed  with  the  right  to 
vote,  and  to  their  chlldrer  yet  unborn.  The 
New  Deal  policy  of  the  piewar  years  was  to 
pass  on  to  future  generations  the  burdens 
which  the  Roosevelt  admi  ilstratlon  and  the 
citizenship  of  that  day  were  finding  difficult 
to  carry. 

But  the  greatest  crime  <if  thirties  was  not 
the  wasting  of  billions  upc  a  uneconomic  and 
foolish  projects,  through  deficit  spending 
or  the  tripling  of  the  na  ional  debt  which 
restilted  therefrom.  The  f  rent  crime  of  that 
decade— yea.  perhaps  the  greatest  crime  of 
all  our  political  history— v  as  the  New  Deals 
destruction  of  America's  self-reliance— the 
self-reliance  of  each  indlvllual  citizen  which 
had  helped  so  much  to  make  this  Republic 
the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
What  price  we  shall  pay  i  or  this  tragic  po- 
litical and  national  mistase  only  time  can 
tell. 

And  then  the  wars  came.    Wars  for  which 
we    were    Ill-prepared    bee  i use    of    the    New 
Deal  policies  which  had  prevailed  for  more 
than  8  years  before.     Americans  everywhere 
forgot    their   differences    «nd    Joined    in    a 
united  effort  to  win  the  conflicts  in  which 
we   were   engaged.     Throu  ;h   their  heroism 
the   flaming   youth   of   th(    day  gave   proof 
that  within  their  veins  stil    flowed  the  blood 
of  their  forefathers,  and  th  it  they,  too,  loved 
liberty  and  freedom  more   than  life.     Amer- 
ican industry,  the  whlpplrg  boy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, met  the  cha  lenge  by  outpro- 
ducing all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined 
From    the    farms    of    the     Nation    came    in- 
creased food  supplies,  the  I  u-gest  in  our  his- 
tory,  despite  all   the  handicaps  which   war 
placed  upon   agriculture.     Labor  and  man- 
agement forgot  their  diffen  noes  and  worked 
together  in  the  common  cause. 

Yet  even  during  the  darkest  days  of  the 
struggle.  whUe  the  Battle  of  Armageddon 
swung  in  the  balance,  them  were  those  who 
continued  to  carry  on — fron  within  the  Gov- 
ernment structure  as  well  a  i  from  without 

their  damnable  endeavors  o  destroy  repre- 
sentative government,  as  w ;  have  known  it, 
and  to  set  up  lu  its  place  some  sort  of  a 
socialized  state.  At  the  1  ery  time  young 
Americans  were  fighting  ard  dying  to  pro- 
tect the  liberty  of  others,  here  were  those 
here  at  home  who  were  planning  and  plot- 
ting to  do  away  with  our  ov  n  liberty  and  to 
crush  our  own  freedom. 

When  Mr.  Truman  came  to  the  Presidency. 
Americans  everjrwhere  were  h  jpeftil  the  begin- 
ning of  his  administration  would  mark  the 
ending  of  New  Deal  rule  ard  the  return  to 
a    sounder    system    of    Goiernment.      Mr. 


Truman  started  off  well,  and  with  the  good 
wishes  of  every  true  American.  His  an- 
nouncement of  victories  in  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific,  his  reporting  of  surrender  terms,  his 
lifting  of  rationing  and  restrictions,  and  his 
abolishment  of  a  few  wartime  agencies,  were 
all  popular,  as  well  as  noncontroversial,  ac- 
tions. But  as  the  weeks  of  Mr.  Truman's 
administration  grew  Into  months,  more  and 
more  citizens  began  to  ask  the  question: 
What  will  President  Truman  do  on  domestic 
issues— will  he  turn  to  the  right,  will  he  steer 
a  middle-of-the-road  course,  or  will  he  swing 
to  the  left? 

President  Truman  gave  his  ansTrer  to  this 
question  In  his  message  to  the  Congress  early 
In  September.  No  one  can  read  that  mes- 
sage without  knowing  exactly  where  Mr. 
Truman  stands.  In  It  he  did  not  bear  to 
the  right,  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or 
swing  to  the  left.  Instead  he  made  a  sharp 
and  square  turn  to  the  left,  and  started  down 
the  New  Deal  highway  at  a  full  gallop. 

In  his  message  the  President  covered 
21  Issues  or  questions  of  domestic  policy.  On 
two  of  these — his  pledge  to  care  for  the  vet- 
erans of  this  war,  and  his  proposal  to  reduce 
taxes  as  quickly  as  possible — everyone  is  in 
agreement.  But  of  the  other  19  proposals 
contained  In  the  Presidential  message,  13 
were  a  reiteration  and  reaffirmation  of  New 
Deal  policies  carried  over  from  the  Rocssvelt 
administration,  and  six  were  New  Deal  pro- 
posals which  go  even  further  than  anything 
ever  suggested  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Let  us  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  the 
President's  16.000-word  message  to  the  Con- 
gress outlining  his  program  for  reconversion 
and  for  postwar  America.  In  It  you  will  find 
nothing  d'fferent  from  the  spending  pro- 
gram of  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Truman's  for- 
mula for  solving  the  problems  of  today  is 
the  same  old  New  Deal  formula  of  spending; 
spending  for  unemployment  compensation 
instead  of  jobs  on  the  pay  rolls  of  converted 
Industries;  spending  to  guarantee  Govern- 
ment Jobs  when  spending  to  provide  private 
Jobs  fails;  spending  to  pay  subsidies  to 
agriculture  and  on  food  products:  spending 
to  provide  Government  housing:  spending 
for  research  to  compete  with  privately  en- 
dowed research;  spending  to  build  unneces- 
sary public  works;  spending  to  build  dupli- 
cates of  the  TVA;  spending  for  socialized 
medicine;  and  the  spending  of  Federal  funds, 
in  numerous  other  ways,  to  urge  or  compel 
State  and  local  governments  to  go  deeper 
into  debt. 

Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  spending  pro- 
posals, now  pending  before  Congress,  which 
have  either  the  direct  or  the  implied  endorse- 
ment of  Mr.  Truman  and  his  administration, 
and  which,  if  adopted,  promise  to  make  nec- 
essary  a   peacetime   Federal    budget   of   ap- 
proximately $60,000,000,000  a  year.     One  bill 
would  appropriate  «550,OC0.0O0  annually  for 
Federal    aid    to    education,    while    another 
seeks  $100,000,000  per  year  for  aiding  voca- 
tional education;  a  food-stamp  plan  costing 
$500,000,000  per  year;   $200,000,000  for  rural 
electrification    In    1946;    and    an    additional 
$585,000,000  for  future  years;  $50,000,000  for 
Government-sponsored     telephone     service- 
$110,000,000  per  year  for  Federal  aid  to  local 
hospitals;  other  Federal-aid  health  programs 
costing    $600,000,000    each    year;    a    school- 
lunch    program    of    $100,000,000    annually; 
$50,000,000     to     eliminate     river     pollution' 
$50,000,000  annually  for  aeronautical  experi- 
ments;  additional  public  housing  subsidies 
of  $80,000,000  per  year;  veterans'  bonus  legis- 
lation totaling  $13,000,000,000;  Increased  sal- 
aries and  a  30-hour  week   for  Federal   em- 
ployees, costing  $500,000,000  a  year;  an  addi- 
tional $1,350,000,000  for  UNRRA;  $500,000  000 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  from 
three  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  in  additional 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  repaid;  funds  for  highway  con- 
struction totaling  $3,000,000,000:  Federal  aid 
for  airport  construction  to  cosi  «1,OOOXK)0,000; 
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unemployment  compensation  contributions 
of  from  one  billion  to  two  billion  dollars;  new 
river  valley  authorities  costing  from  five  to 
ten  billion  dollars;  Federal  spending  to  guar- 
antee employment  at  the  rate  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  every  1.000,000  Jobs  providad;  and 
a  dozen  or  more  similar  proposals  I  will  not 
take  the  time  to  mention. 

Many  of  thase  projects  may  be  worthy  and 
desirable,  providing  we  could  pay  for  them 
out  of  surplus  or  current  income,  but  remem- 
ber, the  administration  proposes  to  do  all  of 
these  on  borrowed  money,  and  while  we  are 
In  debt  nearly  $303,000,000,000. 

Oh,  yes;  Mr.  Truman  is  promising  to  give 
more  people  more  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  ever  before  and  still  reduce 
taxes.  He  Is  proposing  a  postwar  program  of 
domestic  spending  which  will  cost  from  three 
to  five  times  as  much  annually  as  the  Roose- 
velt administration  ever  spent  in  any  one 
peacetime  year.  And  yet  he  promises  taxes 
will  be  materially  reduced,  despite  a  lower 
national  income  and  a  Federal  debt  which  is 
already  up  to  the  $275,000,000,000  mark. 
Well,  It  will  be  a  good  trick  If  he  can  do  it. 
Yes;  Mr.  Truman  has  made  his  decision. 
The  country  now  knows  the  political  philos- 
ophy which  win  guide  his  administration.  It 
Is,  and  will  be,  a  radical  philosophy;  a  phi- 
losophy of  government  even  more  radical 
than  the  original  New  Deal  philosophy;  a 
political  philosophy  which  is  just  one  more 
long  step  toward  turning  this  Nation  Into  a 
socialized  state. 

Mr.  Truman  has  turned  his  back  on  the 
conservative  members  of  his  own  party,  and 
on  sound  Americans  everywhere.  He  has 
chosen  to  march  along  with  the  left  wing- 
ers. He  has  made  this  decision  for  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  he  heads.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It— the  Democratic  Party  has 
become  a  radical  party.  Its  strength  is 
drawn  from  radical  sources.  It  belWves  in 
and  preaches  radical  doctrines.  It  engages 
In  radical  practices. 

We  who  belong  to  the  Republican  Party, 
and  have  been  given  positions  of  power  and 
Influence  within  It,  must  now  make  our  de- 
cision. We  must  decide  whether  our  party 
is  to  follow  along  with  Mr.  Truman  and  his 
brand  of  New  Deal  political  philosophy,  as 
a  sort  of  second-rate  liberal  party,  or 
whether  we  are  to  take  a  strong  and  con- 
structive position  as  the  Nation's  conserva- 
tive party.  The  American  people  are  de- 
manding ihe  opportunity  of  choosing  be- 
tween the  radical  and  conservative  philoso- 
phies and  forms  of  government.  I  believe 
we  should  give  them  that  opportunity  and 
right  of  choice.  If  we  do  not.  then  some 
other  political  party  will. 

But  don't  let  anyone  try  to  tell  you  that 
to  be  conservative  means  to  be  reactionary; 
or  against  progress;  or  opposed  to  change 
and  reform;  or  desirous  of  clinging  to  obso- 
lete or  outmoded  methods. 

No;  by  the  use  of  the  word  conservative  I 
mean  we  should  and  must,  as  a  party,  op- 
pose the  radical  philosophies  of  the  Truman 
New  Deal  administration  which  we  know 
can  result  only  in  the  final  destruction  of 
the  Republic,  the  crushing  of  American 
liberty  and  freedom,  and  untold  misery  and 
suffering  for  our  people. 

Here  on  this  continent  and  in  this  Na- 
tion stands  the  last  bulwark  of  human  and 
political  freedom.  Elsewhere  In  the  world 
the  tides  of  dictatorship  and  totalitarianism 
are  at  full  flood.  At  this  moment  oiu:  cita- 
del of  democracy  Is  being  threatened.  If  it 
is  to  continue  to  stand  we  must  defend  it 
well. 

The  Republican  Party  must  champion  and 
fight  for  the  continuance  and  the  strength- 
ening of  representative  government.  We 
must  follow  the  admonition  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  make  representative  govern- 
ment here  in  America  work  so  well  as  to  In- 
spire the  other  peoples  of  the  world  to  fol- 
low our  example.  We  must  stand  as  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Constitution.    We  must  make 


certain  that  those  who  serve  in  high  places 
within  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  remain  the  servants  of  the  p>eople  and 
shall  never  become  their  masters. 
.  During  the  lest  few  years  we  have  wan- 
dered a  long  way  down  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  1089  of  liberty.  The  American  people 
have  been  the  victims  of  regimentation.  Bu- 
reaucracy has  developed  into  a  civic  cancer 
which  is  gnawing  away  cur  very  vitals.  Waste 
and  extravagance  sap  cur  national  strength 
and  endanger  cur  financial  stability.  We 
are  headed  toward  becoming  a  decadent  Na- 
tion. Yet.  the  Democratic  Party  continues 
to  follow  the  very  same  practices  and  pol- 
icies which  have  led  other  nations  to  their 
doom.  If  this  Nation  Is  to  survive  as  our 
forefathers  constituted  it,  we  must  return  to 
the  principles  they  enimclated  and  to  the 
practices  they  followed.  Call  these  policies 
and  practices  old-fashioned  and  conservative, 
if  you  will.  They  gave  us  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  prosperity  ever  en  toyed  by  any 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Yes;  the  Republican  Party  can  best  serve 
by  championing  the  old-fashioned,  conserva- 
tive and  sound  principles  of  representative 
and  constitutional  government,  and  by  pro- 
tecting and  defending  private  enterprise. 

In  the  short  space  of  150  years  cur  free 
enterprise  system  has  made  America  the  most 
productive  and  the  most  prosperous  Nation 
In  all  the  world.  It  has  provided  cur  pecple 
with  a  plane  of  living  unequaled  elsewhere 
on  this  old  earth  of  ours.  By  the  continuance 
of  the  free  enterprise  system — and  only 
through  its  continuance — can  we  guarantee 
the  youth  of  today  the  opportunities  they 
seek. 

We  have  seen  the  dictator  nations — the 
socialized  states— the  totalitarian  countries, 
defeated  and  crushed  on  the  battlefield  by 
the  strength,  the  courage,  and  the  faith  of 
free  men  who  had  something  to  fight  for — 
the  preservation  of  their  liberty  and  the 
freedom  of  their  loved  ones.  We  have  seen 
the  American  free  enterprise  system,  and 
American  free  labor,  out-produce  all  of  the 
state-controlled  factories  and  all  the  slave 
labor  of  the  dictator  nations  combined,  and 
pour  fourth  such  a  great  flood  of  war  material 
as  to  virtually  drown  our  enemies. 

The  youth  of  today,  who  fought  and  won 
this  war,  on  half  a  hundred  far-flung  battle 
fronts,  have  seen  enough  of  foreign  Ums  and 
totalitarian  governments.  No  land  looks  so 
good  to  them  as  America.  They  want  no 
part  of  giving  up  their  liberty  on  the  plea 
Its  surrender  is  necessary  to  guarantee  secur- 
ity. They  have  learned,  in  the  holocaust  of 
war,  to  depend  upon  themselves.  They  know 
the  peoples  of  other  nations  who  have  sur- 
rendered their  liberty  have  also  lost  their 
security.  They  know  that  representative 
government  is  the  greatest  form  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  man.  They  know  the 
free  enterprise  system  gave  to  them  the 
weapons  with  which  to  win. 

These  fighting  men  of  ours,  who  are  now 
returning  home,  want  no  unfair  advantage. 
All  they  ask  is  that  they  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, under  representative  government  and 
the  free-enterprise  system,  to  carve  cut  their 
own  careers.  They  want  no  bureaucratic  of- 
ficials to  tell  them  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do.    They  have  had  enough  of  regimentation. 

The  Republican  Party,  and  the  Republican 
Party  alone,  offers  to  these  young  men  and 
women,  who  are  now  coming  home  from  the 
armed  forces,  the  kind  of  government  in 
which  they  believe  and  the  kind  of  oppor- 
tunity they  seek. 

The  Republican  Party  must  repudiate  and 
prove  the  fallacy  of  the  New  Deal  contention 
that  the  Government  owes  every  citizen  a 
living — or  even  a  Job.  •  All  that  any  govern- 
ment owes  to  any  citizen,  or  all  It  can  long 
give,  is  the  opportunity  to  get  a  Job  and  to 
earn  a  living — the  opportunity  to  do  with  hla 
life  that  which  he  will,  subject  only  to  the 
rights  of  others. 


The  Republican  Party  must  continue  to 
oppose  the  New  Deal  practice  of  restricting 
production  and  dividing  up  shorts.ges.  In- 
stead cur  party  must  sponsor  an  expanding 
dynamic  economy.  Through  the  free-enter- 
prise system  we  must  have  as  cur  goal  In- 
creased production  and  better  distribution. 
America  is  not  suffering  from  overproduction, 
but  from  underconsumption.  We,  as  a  p;rty, 
must  see  to  it  that  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  are  produced  and  that  more  of  cur 
citizens  are  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
wherewithal  to  consume  them. 

If  we  are  to  restore  and  rebuild  that  which 
has  been  destroyed  In  the  wars  Just  ended; 
If  we  are  to  attain  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
our  national  destiny;  If  we  are  to  enjoy  a 
higher  plane  of  living  and  a  happier  and  more 
secure  future  here  In  America,  then  we  must 
restore  incentive  for  more  work  and  greater 
production,  and  maintain  and  expand  the 
profit  motive. 

We  might  even  take  a  page  from  the  hand- 
book of  Soviet  Russia  and  insist  that  while 
every  worker  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  Is  en- 
titled to  a  living  wage,  he  who  produces  the 
most,  shows  the  best  talent,  has  the  highest 
efficiency,  or  demonstrates  the  greatest  skill, 
shall  be  additionally  compensated  according 
to  bis  ability  and  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  all.  Thus  would  be 
glv«n  an  Incentive  for  producing  more  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  and  for  the  increas- 
ing of  our  national  wealth.  After  all.  If  we 
are  to  pay  the  great  national  debt  now  sad- 
dled upon  us.  If  the  people  are  to  live  on  a 
higher  plane  than  ever  before,  then  we  mtist 
create  new  wealth,  and  wealth  can  be  cre- 
ated only  through  production. 

The  Republican  Party  must  protect  the 
American  people  against  exploitation,  either 
from  within  or  from  without.  We  must  not 
only  guarantee  full  opportunity  and  a  decent 
wage  to  him  who  labors,  but  we  must  Insure 
Industry  against  unfair  competition,  regard- 
less of  Its  source,  and  give  to  capiUI  a  fair 
return  on  Its  Investment.  In  compensation 
therefor,  labor,  capital,  businest,  and  In- 
dustry must  never  fall  to  consider  the  rights 
of  the  consuming  public. 

Labor  must  be  protected  In  its  rights  to 
organize,  to  bargain  colectively,  to  strike 
against  unfair  working  conditions;  but  It 
must  not  forget  Its  responsibility  to  keep  Its 
own  house  in  order,  to  live  up  to  its  contracts, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others.  Business 
and  industry  must  abandon  cartels,  patent 
controls,  and  secret  agreements  which  too 
often  in  the  past  have  retarded  production 
and  resulted  In  higher  prices.  Some  must 
learn  that  Instead  of  pnsduclng  a  few  units 
at  high  profit  per  unit,  there  are  equal  earn- 
ings, and  perhaps  greater  ones,  to  be  found 
in  increased  production  and  lower  profit  per 
unit. 

The  benefits  which  accrue  from  scientific 
development,  better  manufacturing  methods, 
and  the  greater  production  of  labor  must  be 
divided  equitably  between  the  worker,  man- 
agement, capital,  consumer,  and  govern- 
ment. Thus  all  will  profit.  Employment 
will  be  greater,  wages  better.  Industry  more 
prcsperous,  and  the  national  Income  higher. 
It  is  the  only  way  America  can  go  forward. 

The  program  the  New  Deal  Is  offering  Is 
one  of  deficit  spending;  cf  increased  debt;  of 
regimentation  and  restriction;  of  lessening 
opportunity;  of  public  doles.  In  the  end 
such  a  program  can  only  result  in  the  loM 
of  both  liberty  and  security.  It  Is  the  pro- 
gram of  defeatism  and  decadence.  It  can 
only  end  In  the  destruction  of  our  Republic, 
Just  as  the  French  Republic  was  destroyed — 
destruction  which  comes  from  deterioration 
within. 

The  Republican  Party  offers  the  American 
p>eople  a  conservative  program  based  on 
sound  constitutional  government.  It  is  also 
a  truly  progressive  program — one  which  will 
give  to  every  American  the  opportunity  and 
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th«  Incentive  to  succeed  in  life.  It  la  a  pro- 
gram which  will  guarantee  each  citizen  lib- 
erty under  law.  freedom  from  reglmenutlon, 
the  right  to  order  his  own  life,  a  higher  plane 
of  living,  security  In  work,  life,  and  property. 
and  a  full  share  of  the  wealth  he  produces! 

The  Republican  Party  offers  to  every 
American  full  protection  against  ever  be- 
coming a  simple  statistic  in  a  socialized 
sute.  and  pledges  full  voice  and  participa- 
tion In  the  affairs  of  a  prosperous  nation, 
flrmly  anchored  In  the  solid  foundation  of 
a  representative  and  constitutional  form  of 
government. 

I  am  convinced  that  If  this  Nation  is  to 
saved,  if  representative  government  la  to  long 
continue  if  our  people  are  to  proaper,  then 
the  Republican  Party  must  lead  the  way. 

Need  I  remind  you  the  strength  of  our 
great  party  rests  in  you  and  others  like  you? 
Must  I  remind  you  that  to  win  control  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Government  In  1948  we 
need  win  control  of  the  Congress  In  1946? 
And  need  I  remind  you  that  if  we  are  to  win 
control  of  the  Congress  in  1946  we  must  win 
in  the  local  elections  of  1945? 

The  political  campaign  in  which  you  are 
now  engaged,  here  in  this  community.  Is  of 
the  greatest  Importance.  A  Republican  vic- 
tory here  in  November  wlU  give  the  strength 
and  the  encouragement  to  fight  the  harder 
and  to  win  a  greater  victory  next  November; 
all  In  preparation  for  returning  our  Ameri- 
ca back  to  sound,  sane  constitutional  gov- 
-^■Timent  In  1948, 

I  know  those  of  you  who  are  here  will  do 
your  full  share  now  and  In  the  futiu-e  to 
make  certain  this  "government  of  the  people 
by  the  people,  and  for  Uie  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
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Quite  as  much  of  a  paradox  Is  the  threat 
that  money  from  free-enterprise  America  is 
to  be  used  to  finance  the  bitterly  antlcapl- 
tallstic  program  of  national  socialism  in 
.  England.  It  takes  money  for  a  government 
to  buy  up  and  nationalize  banks,  basic  In- 
dustries, and  land — and  it  still  remains  to  be 
dlsproven  that  this  Is  the  real  purpose  of  the 
English  application  for  our  loans. 

Neither  American  security  nor  world  se- 
curity would  be  advanced  by  such  a  happen- 
ing; communism,  even  somewhat  diluted, 
has  thus  far  produced  more  dictators  thaii 
peace. 

Most  emphatically  England  needs  to  be  told 
that  she  can  have  billions  for  a  program  of 
harmonious  cooperation  with  America  look- 
ing to  world  peace.  Justice,  and  prosperity- 
tut  not  one  cent  for  trade  wars,  anti-Ameri- 
can alliances,  or  state  socialism. 

Has  President  Truman  the  vision  and  back- 
bone to  make  England  take  this  condition  and 
like  it? 

This  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  present  outlook  Is  not  hopeful. 

If  he  fails,  it  will  at  least  keep  the  record 
clean.  Woodrow  Wilson  plunged  the  United 
States  into  an  expensive  and  bloody  struggle 
for  the  rescue  of  England  In  the  First  World 
War— without  getting  Uoyd  Georges  signa- 
ture on  the  dotted  line  in  advance  for  a 
League  of  Nations  or  any  other  form  of  world 
cooperation. 

Result:   World  War  II. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  plunged  us  into  a  "non- 
shooting  war"  to  save  England  from  Hitler 
and  thence  we  went  all  the  way  with  our  men! 
our  money,  and  our  future— again  without 
getting  England  to  promise  to  stand  by  us 
for  peace  as  we  stood  by  her  for  war. 

Churchill,  so  great  was  the  emergency 
would  have  signed  a  real  Atlantic  Charter 
quite  a»  willingly  as  he  agreed  to  lend  his 
name  to  a  publicity  stunt  aimed  at  deluding 
the  world  into  thinking  he  actually  had 
signed. 

Rscxilt:  The  present  sorry  state  of  Justice 
and  harmony  In  what  Is  still  optimistically 
called  the  United  Nations. 

Three  Democratic  Presidents  in  a  row,  each 
under  different  circumstances,  all  had  a 
chance  to  put  John  Bull  under  bond  to  stand 
up  In  peace  for  what  he  said  he  stood  for 
during  war. 

Two  struck  out. 

What  about  It,  Mr.  President? 
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